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United  States 
0/ America  PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE 


8q^      CONGRESS,  FIRST    SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  24, 1965 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Reverend  V.  L.  Daughtry,  Jr.,  First 
Methodist  Church,  Cuthbert,  Ga.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

God,  grant  the  gifts  of  historical  in- 
sight and  understanding  to  this  assem- 
bly of  representative  government. 

Give  to  it  a  sensitivity  to  the  failure 
and  glory  of  the  past. 

Give  to  it  an  awareness  of  duty  and 
mission  in  the  present. 

Give  to  it  a  vision  of  hope  and  confi- 
dence for  the  future. 

Give  to  it  the  courageous  ability  to 
distinguish  each  time  from  the  other., 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the   proceedings 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


of 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  cleAs,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  2091.  An  act  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  concession  policies  in  the  areas  ad- 
ministered by  National  Park  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  2358.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tony 
Boone; 

H.R.  2772.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ksenlja 
Popovlc; 

H.R.  8035.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  donation  of 
property  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  State  of 
New  York,  known  as  the  William  Floyd 
estate,  for  addition  to  the  Fire  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9417.  An  act  to  reVlse  the  boundary 
of  .Ttyypi  Cave  National  Monument  in  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; » 

H.J.  Res.  309.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  March  25,  1953,  to 
increase  the  number  of  electric  tjrpewriters 
which  may  be  furnished  to  Members  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol 
lowing  titles: 


for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  other  piirposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  10871)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  foreign  as- 
sistance and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Russell  of 
G^eorgia,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Magnuson, 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Saltons-rvll,  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Mundt 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 

Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  concur- 

..'rent  resolution  of  the  following  titles, 

in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 

is  requested: 

S.  1855.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Roger  Williams  National 
Memorial  In  the  city  of  Providence,  R.I.,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  2126.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sook  Ja 
Kim,  Ai  Ja  Kim,  and  Mln  Ja  Kim;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  53.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  42d  biennial  meetings 
of  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors 
of  the  Deaf  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-689,  appointed  Mr.  Moss  as  an  alter- 
nate delegate  to  the  Uth  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  Parliamentary  Con- 
ference to  be  held  in  New  York,  N.Y., 
October  4  to  9,  1965. 


THE  LATE  HON.  WILLIAM  C.   COLE 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  give 
expression  to  the  sadness  and  deep  regret 
which  all  who  knew  him  feel  upon  the 
passing  of  our  former  colleague,  William 
C.  Cole. 

Bill  Cole  served  four  terms  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.     He   repre- 


H.R.  7059.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
2,  1940  (54  Stat.  724;  20  U.S.C.  79-79e),  to 
authorize  such  appropriations  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  as  are  necetsary  in  carry- 
ing out  Its  functions  under  said  act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  10371.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 


r   sented  the  old  Third  District  of  Missouri 


from  1943  to  1949,  and  the  present  Sixth 
District  in  1953  and  1954.  During  those 
terms,  he  served  on  the  House  Commit- 
tees on  Invalid  Pensions,  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  on  House  Administration,  on 
Post  OflBce  and  Post  Roads  and  its  suc- 
cessor Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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Bill  Cole  was  a  patriot  who  not  only 
served  his  country  in  the  Congress  and 
later  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Vet- 
erans Appeals,  but  also  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  defending  his  Nation  with  service 
in  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

In  1916  he  served  in  the  Army  under 
Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  in  the  Mexican 
campaign  against  Pancho  Villa.  He  was 
mustered  out  shortly  before  the  United 
States  entered  World  War  I,  and  he  en- 
listed in  the  Navy  only  8  days  after  this 
country  declared  war. 

Bill  Cole  was  a  Republican.  He  was  a 
good  Republican.  He  was  loyal  to  his 
party,  and  he  Served  his  party  well  both 
in  public  oflBce  and  out.  He  was  espe- 
cially active  in  veterans'  legislation,  and 
in  support  of  rural  electrification  pro- 
grams, soil  conservation,  and  a  balanced 
farm  economy. 

From  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  from 
a  person  who  at  one  time  opposed  him 
in  an  election  campaign,  let  it  be  stated 
that  Bill  Cole  placed  country  before  any 
political  consideration. 

I  am  sure  that  his  lovely  wife,  Esther 
Cole,  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Scho-  • 
field,  can  take  great  comfort  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  won  a  niche  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  that 
his  service  to  his  fellow  man  will  forever 
be  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HULL.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  gentleman's  yielding. 
I  want  to  join  him,  from  this  side  of  thfe- 
aisle,  in  paying  last  respects  to  our  for*- 
mer  colleague.  Bill  Cole.  Although  it 
was  not  my  privilege^ to  serve  in  this 
House  when  he  was  here,  I  knew  him 
through  the  State  organization.  My 
wife  joins  me  in  extending  heartfelt 
sympathy  and  prayers  of  imderstanding, 
in  this  time  of  bereavement  to  his  lovely 
lady,  Esther. 

I  especially  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  his  generous  statement  and  on  assum- 
ing this  sad  duty  to  appear  in  the  well 
of  the  House  today  and  express  senti- 
ments in  his  own  inimitable  way  with 
which  we  all  associate  ourselves. 

We  pray  the  Almighty  will  cast  mercy 
on  the  soul  of  our  departed  friend. 

Mr.  GROSS:  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HULL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  greatly 
regret  to  hear  from  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hull]  of  the  death  of  our 
former  colleague  and  my  friend  of  other 
years,  Bill  Cole. 
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It  was  withi  credit  and  distinction 
that  he  served  his  district,  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  the  Nation,  and  he  has  been 
missed  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

I  extend  my  condolences  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HULL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  whip. 

Mr,  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  in  Congress  with  my 
good  friend,  Bill  Cole.  It  was  a  pleasure 
and.a  privilege  to  know  him  and  to  work 
with  hiih. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  distressed 
to  learn  of  the  passing  of  my  good  friend 
and  former  colleague.  Bill  Cole.  During 
his  service  in  the  House  I  had  occasion 
to  work  with  him  on  many  legislative 
problems.  He  demonstrated  that  he  was 
not  only  a  man  of  ability  but  a  man  of 
character  and  convictions.  And  he  al- 
ways had  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
Perhaps  this  accounts  in^some  measure 
for  the  fact  that  his  service  in  the  Con- 
gress was  not  continuous.  He  was  not 
the  type  of  man  who  would  sacrifice  his 
principles — the  things  in  which  he  firmly 
believed — for  political  expediency. 

Bill  Cole  indeed  made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Con- 
gress. While  he  is  no  longer  with  us,  he 
has  left  a  legacy  of  a  job  well  done. 

I  extend  my  sincerest  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'ftiake  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names:      ; 

[Roll  No.  323] 

.\bbUt  Dowdy  Latta 

-Adair  Duncan,  Oreg.  Lindsay 

.\dama  Edwards.  Calif.  Lipscomb. 

Addabbo  Parnsley  Lon?.  Md.     • 

Anderson,  111.     Farnum  McEwen 

Andrews,  Fino  Madden 

George  W.  Ford.  Mallllard 

Andrews.  William  D.  Miller 

Qlenn  Frellnghuysen  Moeller 

Asplnall  Goodell  Monagan 

Bandstra  Grabowskl  Morton 

Baring  Gray  Moss 

Betts  Gubser  Murray 

Boiigs  Hagan,  Ga.  O'Brien 

Boiling  Halleclc  O'Hara.  111. 

Bolton  Hansen,  Iowa  Olson,  Minn. 

Bonner  Hays  Ottlnger 

Brock  Hubert  Plrnie 

Burton,  Utah      Henderson  Powell 

Callaway  Herlong  Pucinskl 

Casey  Hicks  Rel'.eoke 

Clausen.  Holifleld  Resnick 

Don  H.  Holland  Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Clawson,  Del       Hosmer  Rivers.  S.C. 

Colmer  Johnson,  Calif.  Roberts 

Corbett  Johnson,  Okla  Roosevelt 

Corman  '     Keogh  Soott 

Dawson  Kirwan  Senn.er 

Diggs  Kluczynski  Shriver 

Dorn  Landrum  Slkes 


Smith.  Calif 

Springer 

Stalbaum 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomas 


Thompson.  Tex. Williams 
Toll  Willis 

Tuck  Wilson,  Bob 

Udall  Wyatt 

Utt  Yates 

Whltten  Younger 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  328 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  322  I  was  not  present,  and  arrived 
just  after  the  vote  was  announced.  Had 
I  been  present  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


VESSEL  EXCHANGE  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HH. 
728)  to  amend  section  510  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  jnanagers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1085) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
728)  to  amend  Section  510  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Hoxises 
as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senat*  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

"That  (a)  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
"(1)  of  section  510  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1160(1) ),  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  By  striking  out  'within  Ave  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  war- 
built  vessels  (which  are  defined  for  purposes 
of  this  subsection  as  oceangoing'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'before  July 
5,  1970.'. 

'•(2)  By  striking  out  'during  the  period 
beginning  September  3,  1939,  and  ending 
September  2,  1945)'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  'before  September  3, 
1945,'. 

"(3)  By  Inserting  immediately  before  the 
words  "owned  by  the  United  States'  the  fol- 
lowing: '(which  are  defined  for  purposes  of 
this  subsection  as  oceangoing  vessels  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  gross  tons  or  over 
which  were  constructed  or  contracted  for  by 
the  United  States  shipyards  during  the  pe- 
riod beginning  September  3,  1939,  and  end- 
ing September  2.  1945)'. 

"(b>  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (1)  of 
section  510  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  •  ( 1 )  The  traded-in  vessel  shall  have  been 
owned  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  documented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  shall  not  have  been  oper- 
ated with  operating-differential  subsidy  un- 
der title  VI  of  this  Act  by  the  applicant  or 
any  afnilate  of  the  applicant  for  at  least  three 


years  immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
exchange." 

'"(c)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (1)  of 
section  510  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  v 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"The  value  of  a  vessel  when  traded  out  shall 
be  calculated  in  the  same  manner  as  its  value 
was  determined  when  it  was  traded  in,  except 
that  vessels  traded  In  prior  to  October  1,  1960, 
shall  be  valued  on  the  basis  yielding  the  high- 
est fair  return  to  the  Government  commen- 
surate with  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
In  each  exchange  of  vessels  under  this  sub- 
section, the  value  of  the  vessel  traded-ln,  un- 
less based  on  scrap  value,  and  the  value  of 
the  vessel  traded-out  shall  be  calculated  in 
the  same  manner.' 

""(d)  Paragraph  (9)  of  subsection  (1)  of 
section  510  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'"  "(9)  Except  where  traded  out  fOr  use  ex- 
clusively in  trade  and  commerce  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  including  the  Saint  Lawrence  River 
and  Gulf,  tanker  vessels  may  be  traded  out 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  only 
for  major  conversions  into  dry  cargo  carriers 
or  liquid  bulk  carriers.  Including  natural  gas 
carriers  but  excluding  bulk  petroleum  car- 
riers.* 

"Sec.  2.  Section  510  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

■""(j)   Any    vessel    heretofore   or    hereafter 
acquired  under  this  section,  or  otherwise  ac- 
quired by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
any  other  authority  shall  be  placed  in  the  na- 
tional defense  reserve  fleet  established  under 
authority  of  section  1 1  of  the  Merchant  Ship 
Sales  Act  of  1946  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1744),  and 
shall  not  be  traded  out  or  sold  from  such 
reserve  fleet,  except  as  provided  for  in  sub- 
sections  (g)    and   (1)    of  this  section.     This 
limitation  shall  not  affect  the  rights  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  dispose  of  a  ves- 
sel as  provided  in  other  sections  of  this  title 
or  m  titles  VII  or  XI  of  this  Act.'  " 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Edward  A.  Gahmatz, 
Thomas  L.  Ashley, 
Thomas  N.  Downing, 
William  S.  Mailliard, 
Thomas  M.  Pelly, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
E.  L.  Bartlett, 
Daniel  B.  Brewster, 

WlNSTG«N    L.    PROUTY. 

Peter  H.  Dominick, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  728)  to  amend  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  to 
broaden  the  vessel  exchange  provisions  of 
section  510  of  the  act,  to  extend  such  pro- 
visions for  an  additional  5  years,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  wilh  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  both 
the  text  of  the  House  bill  and  the  text  of  the 
Senate  amendment  and  that  the  Senate 
agree  toHhe  same. 

Except  for  clerical  and  minor  drafting 
changes,  the  differences  between  the  Senate 
amendment  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in 
conference  are  noted  below. 
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Section  4  of  the  Senate  amendment 
amended  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  510(1) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended,  by  providing  that:  "The  value  of 
a  vessel  when  traded  out  shall  be  calculated 
in  the  same  manner  as  its  value  was  deter- 
mined when  it  was  traded  In." 

No  comparable  provision  appeared  in  the 
House  bin. 

The  House  receded  from  its  disagreement 
to  this  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment, 
countering  with  a  substitute.  It  was  this 
substitute  which  was  accepted,  serving  to 
amend  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  510(1) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended,  which  will  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  value  of  the  vessel  when  traded 
out  shall  be  calculated  In  the  same  manner 
as  its  value  was  determined  when  it  was 
traded  in,  except  vessels  traded  in  prior  to 
October  1,  1960,  shall  be  calculated  on  the 
basis  yielding  the  highest  fair  return  to  the 
Government  commensurate  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection.  In  each  exchange 
of  vessels  under  this  subsection,  the  value 
of  the  vessel  traded  in.  unless  based  on  scrap 
value,  and  the  value  of  the  vessel  traded  out 
shall  be  calculated  In  the  same  manner." 

It  is  not  intended  that  this  amendment 
will  affect  the  present  law  concerning  the  val- 
uation of  ves.'^els  of  the  military  type,  as 
provided  for  in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
510(1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 
as  amended. 

Section  1(c)  of  the  House  bill  amended 
paragraph  (9)  of  subsection  510(1)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  as  amended, 
so  as  to  remove  the  absolute  prohibition 
against  trading  out  tanker  vessels,  subject  to 
certain  conditions.  .Section  3  of  the  Senate 
bill  provided  for  a  similar  amendment  re- 
tmovlng  the  absolute  prohibition  against 
trading  out  tanker  vessels.  The  position  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  was 
that  the  Senate  version  was  not  sufficiently 
definitive  since  it  provided  that: 

"(9)  Tanker  vessels  may  be  traded  out 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  only 
for  nontanker  use." 

But  failed  to  adequately  define  "non- 
tanker  use." 

Section  1(c)  of  the  House  bill,  on  the  other 
hand,  provided  that: 

"(9)  Tanker  vessels  may  be  traded  out 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  only 
for  conversion  into  dry  bulk  carriers  to  be 
operate'd  only  In  the  domestic  trades,  except 
where  traded  out  for  una  exclusively  In  trade 
and  commerce  on  the  Great  Lakes,  includ- 
ing the  Saint  Lawrence  River  and  Gulf.  No 
tanker  vessel  so  traded  out,  or  any  part 
thereof,  shall  be  used  In  the  construction  or 
reconstruction  of  a  vessel." 

The  House  receded  from  its  provision  re- 
stricting the  operation  of  such  tanker  ves- 
sels to  the  dometslc  trades.  The  Senate 
agreed  to  the  Inclusion  of  the  exception  for 
the  Great  Lakes.  There  was  mutual  agree- 
ment to  delete  the  restriction  In  the  last 
sentence  of  the  House  version  barring  the 
use  of  such  tanker  vessels  for  the  construc- 
tion or  reconstruction  of  a  vessel. 

The  following  language  was  agreed  upon 
as  an  amendment  to  paragraph  (9)  of  sub- 
section 510(1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended: 

"(9)  Except  where  traded  out  for  use  ex- 
clusively In  trade  and  commerce  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  Including  the  Saint  Lawrence 
River  and  Gulf,  tanker  vessels  may  be  traded 
out  under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
only  for  major  conversion  into  dry  cargo  car- 
riers or  liquid  bulk  carriers,  including  nat- 
ural gas  carriers  but  excluding  bulk  petro- 
leum carriers." 

The  language  "for  major  conversion  into 
dry  cargo  carriers  or  liquid  bulk  carriers, 
Including  natural  gas  carriers  but  excluding 
bulk  petroleum  carriers,"  was  agreed  upon  In 
recognition  of  technological  changes  within 
the    maritime    Industry.     Under    this    pro- 


vision tanker  vessels  may  be  traded  out  for 
use  as  dry  cargo  carriers  and  liquid  bulk 
carriers.  However,  tankers  so  traded  out 
cannot  be  used  for  employment  as  carriers 
of  crude  oil,  diesel  oil,  gasoline,  kerosene,  and 
naphtha.  It  is  intended  that  tanker  vessels 
traded  out  can  be  converted  so  as  to  carry 
all  dry  cargoes,  inclusive  of  conversion  into 
container  ships.  Tanker  vessels  would  also 
be  permitted  to  be  converted  to  carry  liquid 
bulk  cargoes  such  as  liquefied  gases  (In- 
cluding anhydrous  ammonia,  methane,  bu- 
tane, butadiene^  and  propane,  etc.),  liquid 
sulphur  and  phosphoric  acid  and  other 
organic  and  inorganic  chemical  products. 
Section  2  of  the  House  blU  provided  a  new 
subsection  ( j)  to  section  510  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"(J)  Any  vessel  heretofore  or  hereafter 
acquired  under  this  section,  or  otherwise 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  un- 
der any  other  authority  shall  be  placed  in  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  established 
under  authority  of  section  11  of  the  Merchant 
Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1744) 
and  shall  not  be  traded  out  or  sold  from  such 
reserve  fleet,  except  as  provided  for  In  sub- 
sections (g)  and  (1)  of  this  section.  This 
limitation  shall  not  affect  the  rights  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  dispose  of  a  vessel 
as  provided  in  section  1105(d)  of  this  Act 
(46  U.S.C.  1275(d))   and  section  508(1)." 

No  comparable  provision  appeared  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill. 

The  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference 
follows  the  House  biU  except  that  the  last 
sentence  was  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

"This  limitation  shall  not  affect  the  rights 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  dispose  of  a 
vessel  as  provided  for  under  any  other  sec- 
tion of  this  title,  or  xmder  titles  VII  and  XI 
of  this  Act." 

It  was  the  position  of  the  managers  for  the 
House  that  this  amendment  was  necessary 
to  close  a  loophole  in  the  law  under  which 
the  Maritime  Administrator  proposed  to  sell 
certain  ships  in  contravention  of  the  Intent 
of  the  Congress  when  It  established  the 
reserve  fleet  under  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales 
Act,  although  in  a  technical  and  legal  sense 
such  authority  may  have  existed. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be- 
lieve that  the  conference  substitute  achieves 
the  jjroper  objectives  of  both  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  bill  effectively  and 
equitably. 

Edward  A.  Garmatz, 
Thomas  L.  Ashley, 
Thomas  N.  Downing, 
Willlam    S.    Mailliard, 
Thomas  M.  Pelly, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Garmatz]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  tMr. 
Downing]  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Government  has  a  ve.ry  excellent  trade- 
out,  trade-in  program  for  vessels  which 
have  been  placed  in  the  national  defense 
fleet.  This  trade-out,  trade-in  program 
was  provided  by  section  510  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  as  ameiyled. 
The  provisions  in  the  program  expire 
this  year  and  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
728,  is  to  broaden  certain  provisions  to 
cover  some  problems  that  we  are  meeting 
with  today  and  also  to  extend  the  life 
of  section  510  and  the  provisions  thereof 
for  a  period  of  an  additional  5  years. 

The  House  and  Senate  have  no  sub- 
stantial disagreement  and  the  conferees 
agreed  to  substitute  a  text  for  both  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  bill. 


There  aie  several  items  that  might  be 
mentioned,  one  of  which  concerns  the 
calculation  of  the  trade-out  value  of  the 
vessel.  The  conferees  thought  that  ves- 
sels which  had  been  traded  into  the  de- 
fense fleet  prior  to  1960  should  be  calcu- 
lated differently  than  those  which  were 
acquired  after  1960.  This  is  for  the  rea- 
son that  these  ships  are  old  and  are  not 
likely  to  be  used.  In  the  past  we  would 
calculate  their  value  either  on  the  do- 
mestic market  or  world  market  or  scrap 
value  or  a  combination  of  such  values. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  submit  lan- 
guage which  would  state  that  the  Marl- 
time  Administration  would  select  that 
calculation  which  would  yield  the  fairest 
high  return  to  the  Government.  The 
conferees  of  the  Senate  and  House  agreed 
to  this  provision. 

Another  provision  which  I  would 
mention  is  the  conferees  thought  that 
trading-out  for  nontanker  use  should  be 
explained  more  fully  in  light  of  the  pres- 
ent-day conditions  and  the  nontanker 
use  is  defined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  basically  that  cov- 
ers the  agreement  of  the  conferees  on 
this  bill.  I  fully  support  the  conference 
report  and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Felly]. 

Mr.  PE:lly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  want 
to  state  for  the  record  that  the  confer- 
ence report  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
There  is  full  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  minority.  We  think  it  is  a  good  re- 
port and  we  urge  that  the  House  accept 
it  as  it  comes  to  the  House  for  approval 
today. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imaniqious  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland?  .    \,^ 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  because  of 
the  emergency  in  Vietnam  the  Defense 
Department  has  first  call  upon  the  most 
desirable  vessels  in  the  Reserve  fleet. 
For  that  reason,  and  also  because  in  any 
event  the  Department  of  Defense  must 
approve  the  release  of  any  vessel  for 
exchange  pursuant  to  the  vessel  ex- 
change statute,  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration will  probably  not  process  pend-  ' 
ing  vessel  exchange  applications  after 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  which  ex- 
tends the  program  for  5  years,  and  even 
if  it  does,  I  believe  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  will  be  reluctant  to  release 
the  desirable  vessels.  I  am  further  in- 
formed that  the  cost  of  reactivating 
Reserve  fleet  vessels  for  operation  under 
general  agency  operation  for  MSTS  is 
running  as  high  as  $500,000  and  perhaps 
will  exceed  that  amount  in  certain  casei^ 
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It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  the  interests 
of  economy  and  also  the  expansion  of 
our  private  merchant  marine,  the  Ad- 
ministration and  MSTS  would  be  well 
advised  to  permit  trade-out  of  these  ves- 
sels under  the  Vessel  Exchange  Act, 
This  would  eliminate  any  cost  of  reacti- 
vation to  the  Government  as  the  appli- 
cant receives  a  reduction  from  the  valua- 
tion of  the  traded-out  vessel  equivalent 
to  the  cost  of  placing  the  vessel  in  class. 
But  the  applicant  must  expend  his  own 
funds  to  restore  the  vessel.  This  would 
also  serve  to  upgrade  our  privately 
owned  fleet  on  a  permanent  basis.  The 
private  owners,  after  reactivation,  would 
either  charter  the  vessels  to  MSTS  or 
operate  the  vessel  in  other  trades  which 
would  release  additional  desirable  ves- 
sels for  use  by  the  military.  I  hope  that 
the  Maritime  Administration  and  MSTS 
will  consider  this  proposal  and  continue 
to  implement  the  vessel  exchange  pro- 
gram. 


HEART      DISEASE.      CANCER.      AND 
.  STROKE  AMENDMENTS  OF   1965 

'  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
.State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3140)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  assist  in 
combating  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke, 
and  other  major  diseases. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ai'kansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMTrTEE   OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Stat©;  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <H.R.  3140)  with  Mr. 
Flood  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris] 
will  be  recognized  for  I'j  hours  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen] 
will  be  recognized  for  1>2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  but  pending  that,  the 
Chair  asks  the  gentleman  to  suspend  for 
1  minute.  The  Chair  has  two  announce- 
ments to  make  and  a  couple  of  ground 
rules  to  lay  down. 

First,  the  Members  are  aware -that  last 
e%'ening  the  majority  leader  advised  us 
that  since  today  is  Friday,  at  the  end 
of  the  day's  business  he  would  ask  con- 
sent to  go  over  until  Monday  noon.  It 
has  been  a  long,  hard,  hot  week.  All 
Members  wish  to  be  with  their  families. 
I  do  not  blam^  you.  That  is  an  impor- 
tant aimouncement  to  the  Members 

The  second  announcement  is^much 
more  important  to  the  Chair.  The  Chair 
advises  the  Members  that  this  is  the 
wedding  anniversary  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Mrs.  Flood.  [Ap- 
plause. Members  rising.] 

You  are  vei-y  kind.  I  assimie  that  out 
of  deference  to  Mrs.  Flood  you  are  ap- 
plauding. However,  all  the  necessar>' 
festivities  have  beeiKarranged.  Need  I 
say  more?  \- 


The  gentleman  about  to  address  the 
Committee  has  been  a  member  of  this 
Committee  and  the  House  for  25  years. 
He  has  announced  that  he  is  retiring 
from  the  House.  This  is  our  loss.  The 
gentleman  has  been  nominated  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
unanimously  as  a  Federal  judge.  He  has 
been  chairman  of  the  great  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  for 
many,  many  years.  He  has  presented 
many  bills  of  vital  import  to  the  Nation. 
I  am  not  sure  of  the  date  of  his  retire- 
ment, but  the  two  bills  he  is  about  to 
present  might  possibly  be  his  last  major 
presentation.  The  greatest  compliment 
and  the  tribute  you  can  pay  is  to  give 
him  your  rapt  attention. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

First.  May  I  say  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  to  my  colleagues,  I  am  grateful  for 
the  expression  of  esteem,  which  has  just 
been  manifested  by  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  this  Committee.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  date  is  going  to  be  myself. 
Second.  On  behalf  of  all  of  our  col- 
leagues let  me  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  this  Committee  and 
his  wonderful  and  lovely  wife  on  this 
occasion  of  their  anniversary.  We  offer 
our  felicitations  to  them  on  this  impor- 
tant occasion  and  extend  to  them  our 
wishes  for  many.  many,  many  more 
happy  and  joyous  years  together. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  last 
of  three  major  legislative  proposals  that 
I  shall  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  my  honor 
and  privilege  to  have  served  with  our 
colleagues  in  this  House  over  the  last 
quarter  of  a  centuiT-  This  is  no  time  to 
discuss  some  of  the  feelings  I  may  have, 
but  during  that  time  it  has  been  my 
honor  and  privilege  to  bring  to  you.  along 
with  the  members  of  the  great  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
over  the  years  many  highly  important 
legislative  programs. 

In  my  considered  and  humble  judg- 
ment, this  bill  which  we  bring  to  you 
today  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  legislative  proposals  it 
has  been  our  privilege  to  submit  to  this 
House.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  anyone  in  this  House  or 
anyone  in  the  country  who  can  object  to 
or  does  object  to.  the  objectives  of  this 
legislative  proposal.  H.R.  3140. 

Our  committee  has  had  jurisdiction 
over  matters  of  public  health  since  1795. 
•The  very  first  legislative  proposal  which 
was  referred  to  the  committee  which  is 
today  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  was  a  public  health 
bill  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  merchant  marine  of  this  country, 
Down  through  the  years  there  have  been 
many  important  leg  slative  programs  to 
improve  the  health  of  our  people  and  to 
eradicate  certam  of  the  dreaded  and  ter- 
rible diseases  which  have  wrought  bur- 
dens and  tragedies  upon  the  people  of 
this  country. 

Let  me  recall  to  you  that  with  regard 
to  some  of  these  diseases  that  we  have 
faced  in  the  past,  such  as  yellow  fever 


and  malaria,  today  we  think  there  is  not 
much  to  them,  but  many  years  ago  there 
was.  Many  of  us  here  can  recall  the 
tragedy  that  poliomyelitis  brought  to  the 
people  of  our  Nation.  What  we  have 
been  able  to  do  about  that  disease  in  our 
generation  in  the  last  decade  is  a  revela- 
tion. What  a  wonderful  feeling  it  is  for 
you  and  for  me,  for  all  of  us.  who  have 
just  had  a  little  part  to  play  in  improving 
the  health  and  welfare  of  all  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  We  can  rightly 
be  proud  of  contributing  something  to 
the  relief  of  the  suffering  of  humanity. 

So  today  we  have  facing  the  people  of 
this  Nation  the  very  dread  disease  of 
cancer.  Which  one  of  us  has  hot  seen 
our  loved  ones,  our  neighbors,  and  our 
friends  as  they  have  lingered  and  finally 
passed  on  to  their  reward  because  of  this 
dread  scourge?  Which  one  of  us  has  not 
seen  those  nearest  to  us  suffering  from 
heart  disease,  which  brings  to  the  minds 
of  our  people  the  suffering  that  humanity 
endures?  Just  this  morning  I  learned 
that  our  former  colleague  in  this  House, 
the  Honorable  Clyde  Ellis,  a  former 
Member  from  my  State,  who  served  here 
for  many  years,  was  stricken  with  a  heart 
condition  and  is  now  in  a  hospital  here  in 
Washington.  Which  one  of  us  has  not 
seen  those  near  and  dear  and  close  to  us 
stricken  down  by  stroke?  Those  are  the 
three  dread  diseases  that  we  are  attack- 
ing here  today,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  will  be  any  opposition  to  this  effort 
as  we  present  it  here  to  you  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  as  origi- 
nally introduced  was  highly  controver- 
sial. It  was  highly  controversial  because 
we  had  persons  who  felt  this  legislation 
was  in  conflict  with  the  fundamental  phi- 
losophy of  the  Government.  They  felt 
the  legislation  was  bringing  into  exist- 
ence what  in  this  country  we  have  been 
somewhat  fearful  about  over  the  years; 
namely,  what  has  been  termed  "social- 
ized medicine." 

Now  this  legislation  does  not  provide 
for  a  program  that  will  now,  or  at  any 
time  in  the  future,  lead  to  socialized 
medicine. 

My  hat  is  off  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion. I  think  we  owe  them  more  than  we 
can  possibly  pay  them. '  We  have  a 
member  of  that  profession  on  our  com- 
mittee. He  has  been  invaluable,  in  my 
judgment,  and  I  have  appreciated  the 
contribution  that  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  Dr.  Carter,  has 
made  to  this  program  as  we  bring  it  here 
to  you  today. 

In  this  proposed  legislation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  attack  the  condition  that  repre- 
sents the  cause  of  71  percent,  or  a  little 
more,  of  the  deaths  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  I  believe  we  do  it  in  a  way  that 
is  consistent  with  our  philosophy. 

Our  committee,  in  the  final  analysis, 
by  a  voice  vote  unanimously  reported  this 
amended  bill  to  you  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

Under  the  bill,  a  program  will  be  estab- 
lished under  which  applications  will  be 
made  to  the  Surgeon  General  for  plan- 
ning grants  to  aid  people  in  working  out 
programs  of  cooperation  between  medical 
schools,  research  Institutions,  hospitals, 
and  practicing  physicians  to  help  in 
meeting  problems  in  the  areas  of  these 
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three  ^diseases.  The  program  sel  out 
under  the  legislation  would  support  co- 
operative arrangements  between  medi- 
cal schools  and  their  affiliated  teaching 
hospitals  with  research  centers,  local 
hospitals,  and  practicing  physicians, 
under  which  patients  could  be  provided 
the  latest  advances  in  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  and  programs  of  continuing 
education  would  be  made  available  to 
practicing  physicians  in  forms  more  con- 
venient than  existing  arrangements  pro- 
vide. Our  report  points  out  a  number  of 
programs  already  being  conducted  in 
the  United  States  which  are  similar  to 
the  programs  proposed  under  this  bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
help  meet  the  problem  faced  by  our  Na- 
tion arising  out  of  heart  diseases,  stroke, 
and  cancer.  In  March  1964,  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  a  Commission  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Michael  De  Bakey, 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Heart  Dis- 
ease, Cancer,  and  Stroke,  This  Com- 
mission studied  the  problems  of  these 
three  diseases  for  9  months  and  submit- 
ted a  report  in  December  1964,  which  in- 
cluded a  number  of  recommendations. 
Legislation  was  introduced  to  carry  out 
some  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission,  and  after  hearings  on  this 
legislation,  our  committee  reported  the 
present  bill  to  the  House, 

A  lot  of  opposition  was  expressed  to 
the  bill  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings, principally  by  representatives  of 
organized  medicine.  We  amended  the 
bill  very  substantially,  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  by  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  thereby  met 
many  of  the  objections  which  were  ex- 
pressed to  the  bill. 

Most  of  the  amendments  that  the  com- 
mittee adopted  are  intended  to  strength- 
en local  control  of  programs  established 
under  the  bill.  Under  the  bill  as  we 
reported  it,  local  groups  must  get  to- 
gether and  decide  for  themselves  if  they 
want  to  accelerate  heart,  cancer,  and 
stroke  control  programs  by  increased 
cooperation  between  local  medical 
schools  and  their  teaching  hospitals, 
clinical  research  facilities,  community 
hospitals,  and  practicing  physicians.  An 
advisory  committee  will  have  to  be  ap- 
pointed which  will  include  practicing 
physicians,  medical  school  officials,  hos- 
pital administrators,  representatives 
from  appropriate  medical  societies,  vol- 
untary health  agencies,  public  health 
officials,  and  members  of  the  public. 
Many  State  and  local  public  health  de- 
partments now  have  existing  heart,  can- 
cer, and  stroke  control  programs  yrith 
personnel  and  facilities  which  would  be 
valuable  assets  to  this  program  both  in 
the  prevention  of  disease  and  in  the  net- 
work of  diagnosis,  referral,  and  after- 
care. If  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Regional  Medical  Programs  considers 
the  proposed  program  sound  enough  to 
merit  assistance,  and  recommends  ap- 
proval to  the  Surgeon  General,  the  Sur- 
geon General  can  make  a  planning 
grant  to  the  local  group  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  developing  plans  for  establish- 
ing a  local  program  of  cooperation.  The 
local  group  will  then  make  studies  and 
determine  whether  the  establishment  of 
such  a  program  is  feasible,  and  if  they 


determine  that  it  is.  they  will  then  work 
out  a  program  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
the  locality.  Obviously,  a  program  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  sparsely  populated 
State  such  as  Wyoming  would  differ 
from  the  plan  worked  out  in  a  State  such 
as  Illinois,  which  in  turn  would  differ 
from  the  type  of  program  needed  in  a 
State  such  as  Connecticut, 

Once  the  local  plans  have  been  worked 
out,  it  will  be  necessary  for  these  plans 
to  be  approved  by  the  local  advisory 
/group.  At  this  point  an  application  can 
be  made*  to  the  Surgeon  General  for 
funds  to  establish  and  operate  the  pro- 
gram at  the  local  level.  If  the  National 
Advisory  Council  recommends  approval 
of  the  program,  the  Surgeon  General 
can  make  a  grant  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  establishing  and  operating  the  pro- 
gram at  the  local  level. 

Primarily  the  program  will  consist  of 
cooperative  arrangements  among  exist- 
ing institutions.  For  exaigple,  the  pro- 
gram might  pay  part  of  the  expenses  of 
establishing  at  community  hospitals  in 
the  local  area  directors  of  continuing 
education.  The  program  could  pay  ex- 
penses of  programs  of  continuing  edu- 
cation involving  visits  by  personnel  from 
the  participating  medical  school  and  its 
affiliated  teaching  hospitals  to  commu- 
nity hospitals.  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  programs  of  continuing  education 
are  carried  on  today,  and  under  the  bill 
these  programs  can  be  expanded  and 
strengthened. 

Under  the  program,  new  and  sophisti- 
cated equipment  can  be  procured  for 
community  hospitals,  and  doctors  and 
supporting  paramedical  personnel  can 
be  trained  in  its  use. 

Research  programs  can  be  conducted 
at  affiliated  research  institutions  and  the 
training  of  medical  students,  graduate 
students,  and  researchers  can  be  im- 
proved through  programs  of  cooperation 
between  the  medical  schools,  the  re- 
search institutions,  local  hospitals,  and 
practicing  physicians. 

There  is  nothing  really  new  in  the  pro- 
gram proposed  by  this  bill  which  we 
have  reported  to  you.  A  program  very 
similar  to  that  set  out  in  the  bill  has- 
been  carried  on  in  Maine  since  1931.  It 
is  called  the  Bingham  Associates  pro- 
gram, and  Members  will  find  it  described 
on  page  5  of  our  committee's  report.  A 
similar  program  is  conducted  in  New 
York;  a  similar  program  is  centered 
around  Columbus,  Ohio;  a  similar  pro- 
gram is  conducted  in  Wisconsin;  there 
is  a  very  successful  and  imaginative  pro- 
gram of  continuing  education  conducted 
in  Minnesota;  and  a  program  similar  to 
the  one  set  out  in  the  reported  bill  has 
been  carried  out  In  the  State  of  Iowa 
since  1915, 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  Amerlcail  people  are 
fortunate  In  having  the  best  medical  care 
in  the  world  available  to  them  in  this 
coimtry.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  most  modem  advances  and 
the  best  techniques  in  medical  care  are 
not  always  available  to  all  of  our  citizens. 
The  program  established  under  this  bill 
will  help  bring  the  latest  advances  in  the 
care,  treatment,  as  well  as  the  prevention, 
of  the  three  greatest  killers  in  our  coun- 
try  today — heart  disease,   cancer,  and 


stroke.  We  think  the  program  to  be 
established  imder  the  reported  bill  will  go 
a  long  way  towards  making  more  gen- 
erally available  to  our  citizens  the  very 
best  in  medical  care, 

Mr,  LAIRD.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  should  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman,  knowing  of  his  ^ 
interest  in  the  field  of  public  health  and  * 
the  tremendous  contribution  that  he  has 
made  in  his  position  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  having  to  do  with  mat- 
ters of  public  health. 

Mr,  LAIRD,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
We  are  going  to  miss  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  as  chairman  of  this  committee. 
He  has  a  great  understanding  of  and  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
health  legislation  that  this  Congress  has 
enacted  over  the  last  25  years.  We  shall 
miss  him  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  but 
our  loss  is  the  gain  of  the  judicial  branch, 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  this  question.  After  going  over 
this  bill,  and  the  various  things  which 
are  provided  for  the  various  aspects  of 
the  heart,  cancer  and  stroke  program,  it 
seems  to  me  the  authority  which  is  con- 
tained in  this  bill  is  merely  a  restatement 
in  different  words  of  the  authority  pres- 
ently existing  in  Public  Health  Service 
statutes,  particularly  as  regards  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

The  authority  which  we  presently  have 
in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  would 
allow  all  of  these  programs.  I  believe 
there  is  some  need  to  put  them  together  in 
one  place  so  that  they  can  be  reviewed 
by  the  legislative  committee  on  a  regular 
basis,  but  does  not  the  gentleman  agree 
that  there  is  authority  to  carry  on  at  lesist 
most  of  the  program  set  out  in  this  bill? 
Mr.  HARRIS.  No;  the  gentleman 
cannot  agree  to  that  because  that  is  not 
the  purpose  or  the  objective  of  this  leg- 
islation. Even  though  there  are  provi- 
sions in  this  proposed  legislation  for  cer- 
tain research  in  the  field  of  medicine  It 
in  no  way  conflicts  with  the  present  au- 
thorizations for  research  which  we  have 
under  the  established  policy  of  NIH, 

If  the  gentleman  would  refer  to  the  re- 
port, on  page  12  he  will  find  a  discussion 
of  the  relationship  of  this  program  to  ex- 
isting Federal  health  programs.  This  is 
to  implement  and  supplement  existing 
programs.  It  would  in  no  way  conflict 
with  or  try  to  supersede  them. 

Mr,  LAIRD.  I  am  afraid  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  misunderstood  my 
comment.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  Is  in 
conflict  with  existing  programs.  But  the 
authority  in  present  law  does  give  the 
right  to  carry  on  these  programs  in  the 
Public  Health  Service.  We  have  estab- 
lished several  regional  centers  for  various 
activities  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  also  for  medically  oriented 
activities  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Take  the  De  Bakey  Center  at  Houston, 
Tex.  This  center  is  regional  in  scope, 
and  we  are  supporting  a  good  many  beds 
at  that  institution.  Then  take  the  Mc- 
Ardle  Center  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr,  HARRIS.  I  know  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  reference  to.  There  are  sev- 
eral, which  the  report  refers  to.  There 
are  a  few  programs  that  are  already  set 
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up;"^  These  serve  as  an  example  of  what 
we  intend  to  do. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  But  the  controversy  over 
this  bill,  I  think,  has  been  over  the  fact 
this-  has  brought  a  new  program,  a  new 
authorization  into  existence,  something 
that  the  National  Institutes  qf  Health  do 
npt  already  have. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman, 
has  a  setup  for  the  purpose  of  research  in 
the  field  of  mepcine  and  public  health. 
One  of  the  Qjifposes  of  this  legislation 
here  is  to  bring^  about  the  fullest  utiliza- 
tion of  the  results  of  research  In  these 
fields — that  is  to  fill  the  gap  that  exists 
between  research  and  application.  What 
we  do  here  is  to  try  to  bring  about  a  pro- 
^  gram  that  will  accomplish  in  the  various 
sections  of  our  country  the  same  thing 
the  gentleman  speaks  of  in  the  New  Eng- 
land area,  in  the  Texas  area,  and  the  in 
the  Wisconsin  area.  , 

Mr.  LAIRD.  These  have  been  tried. 
The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  will  cer- 
tainly admit  very  similar  programs  have 
been  tried  in  certain  areas.  They  have 
been  successful:  the  clinical  application 
of  research,  the  clinical  data  we  have 
made  available.  We  have  given  the  op- 
portunity through  the  clinical  applica- 
tion of  research  In  many  areas  of  the 
pountry.  It  has  been  tried,  and  it  has 
been  successful.  * 

Mr.  HARRIS.  We  have  given  assist- 
ance under  these  programs  the  gentle- 
man speaks  of.  They  are  programs,  for- 
tunately, that  have  had  heavy  "endow- 
ments and  contributions  made  to  them. 
Therefore  we  have  tried  ±o  bring  about 
this  kind  of  cooperation  or  cooperative 
arrangement  among  the  medical  schools, 
the  clinical  operations  in  the  area,  aiKl 
the  hospitals  in  the  area.  I  would  cite 
the  gentleman  to  the  example  at  Tufts 
Medical  School  in  the  New  England  area. 
That  program  goes  back  as  far  as  1931. 
They  have  had  many  years  of  this  kind 
of  an  arrangement,  under  which  the 
various  public  health  group  hospitals  and 
medical  centers  cooperate  together. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  any  conflict  or  over- 
lapping whatsoever.  This  supplements 
and  complements  existing  situations  we 
have  had  in  this  country,  to  bring  to  as 
many  people  as  pxjssible  throughout  the 
country  this  cooperative  effort  in  the 
field  of  medicine  and  medical  care. 

We  have  tried  to  overcome  the  objec- 
tions that  have  been  raised  to  this  pro- 
posal. As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  when  the 
bill  started  out  it  was  highly  controver- 
sial. But  as  a  result  of  the  hearings  we 
have  held  on  this  legislation  and  the  In- 
numerable hours  and  days  that  we  spent 
in  executive  session  in  our  efforts  to  clar- 
ify certain  of  the  misunderstandings  and^ 
objections,  we  ha^-e  in  my  judgment 
brought  to  you  a  bHl  that  Is  fairly  well 
accepted. 

The  American  Medical  Association  is 
the  organization  that  submitted  the 
greatest  objection.  They  testified  at 
length.  Their  witnesses  were  outstand- 
ing people.  The  president  of  that  great 
organization.  Dr.  Appel,  testified  at 
length  and  we  discussed  almost  section 
^y  section  the  provisions  and  then  ob- 


tained information  as  to  what  their  fears 
and  objections  were. 

In  addition  to  that,  while  the  presi- 
dent and  the  president-elect  of  the  AMA 
were  in  Washington  and  spent  an  en- 
tire day  with  the  HEW,  there  was  a 
meeting  that  was  held  at  the  White 
House  at  which  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
and  other  members  of  the  staff,  Dr.  Ap- 
pel, president  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  president-elect  and  sev- 
eral of  their  associates  and  their  techni- 
cal people  participated  at  a  conference 
with  the  President  on  this  matter.  They 
had  a  very  frank  discussion  ks  to  what 
their  fears  were.  | 

The  President  met  with  this  distin- 
guished group.  They  wanted  the  bill 
postponed  until  next  year. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference  to  which 
I  have  referred  and  other  conferences, 
innumerable  amendments  were  ofTered. 
I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Members 
to  go  into  them  further,  but  I  shall 
state  some  of  the  major  modifications 
that  we  made. 

First.  A  statement  in  the  title  of  the 
new  part  9  indicated  that  the  legislation 
was  designed  to  get  at  heart,  cancer, 
stroke,  and  other  major  diseases.  There 
was  some  feeling  that  the  title  indi- 
cated that  we  were  going  far  afield,  and 
we  would  not  know  where  it  stopped. 
So  we  amended  the  title  to  provide  for 
heart,  cancer,  stroke,  and  related  dis- 
eases. We  limited  it  to  those  three  major 
diseases  and  any  related  problems  there- 
to. 

Second.  There  were  great  fears  that 
there  would  be  a  major  Government 
medical  program  set  up  with  clinics,  cat- 
egorical centers,  administrative  centers, 
hospitals,  and  so  forth  operated  by  the 
Government.  So  we  decided  that  instead 
of  calling  these  by  the  term  "complexes." 
which  had  developed  an  image  of  that 
kij^d.  we  would  refer  to  them  in  the  bill 
as  "programs."  The  bill  provides  for 
programs  utilizing  existing  medical  cen- 
ters, hospitals  and  institutions.  We  pro- 
vide for  cooperative  arrangeipents 
whereby  medical  schools  in  cooperation 
with  clinical  centers  in  the  area  and 
with  the  hospitals  in  the  area,  and  other 
health  activities,  shall  set  up  an  advi- 
sory local  committee.  That  advisory 
local  committee  will  decide.  It  will  be 
autonomous,  and  will  decide  this  pro- 
gram within  an  area.  That  program 
will  then  be'  submitted  to  the  national 
council. 

We  amended  the  recommendation  for 
the  national  council,  so  that  in  addition 
to  other  people  expert  in  the  field,  there 
shall  be  two  practicing  physicians  on 
the  council,  and  they  will  submit  their 
recommendations  to  the  Rational  coun- 
cil. The  national  council  will  then  ad- 
vise with  the  Secretary  in  determining 
these  programs.  We  think  it  is  a  built- 
in  protection  to  accomplish  the  greatest' 
good  under  the  concept  that  we  have  de- 
veloped in  this  country  over  the  years, 
and  I  think  that  is  a  good  arrangement. 

There  is  a  third  very  important  item 
providing  a  built-in  protection  under  the 
bill.  We  did  not  provide  for  new  con- 
struction. We  amended  the  bill  and  left 
out  the  request  for  new  construction. 
We  have  construction  programs  set  up 


under  other  provisions  that  we  have 
brought  to  the  House  recently  and  over 
the  last  few  years,  including  the  Hos- 
pital Construction  Act  that  began  back 
in  1945  and  1946,  and  others  down 
through  the  years  since  then.  We  have 
already  provided  those  programs  and 
they  have  worked  out  very  well. 

As  I  said  to  the  Rules  Committee  the 
other  day — and  I  stand  on  the  state- 
ment today — there  has  been  no  bill  in 
my  experience  which  has  become  a  part 
of  our  public  health  program,  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  that  has  not  worked 
out  satisfactorily  to  all  segments,  in- 
cluding the  medical  profession  them- 
selves. I  stand  on  that  record  and  I 
stand  on  my  experience  in  this  House 
that  the  proposed  program  will  likewise 
turn  out  to  be  such  a  satisfactory  and 
very  important  program. 

Instead  of  providing  for  new  construc- 
tion, we  provided  for  the  situation  in 
which  there  might  be  a  medical  school,  a 
hospital,  a  diagnostic  treatment  center. 
a  clinical  center,  and  so  forth,  with  an 
advisory  committee  approving  plans. 
This  is  a  local  advisory  committee.  It 
might  determine  there  was  needed  a 
modification  of  an  existing  structure,  or 
a  new  wing  for  a  medical  school,  as  an 
example,  in  which  new  equipment  would 
be  necessary,  for  dealing  with  these 
diseases. 

That  kind  of  program  is  permitted 
and  authorized.  There  is  to  be  modifi- 
cation and  extension  as  necessary  to 
carry  the  program  out.  including  equip- 
ment, and  including  personnel  who 
would  be  trained  and  expert  in  these 
fields. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  before  I  go  to  the  next 
major  F>oint. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  This  was  the 
point  I  wished  to  discuss.  The  gentleman 
has,  to  a  great  extent,  answered  my  ques- 
tion. 

Section  902  of  the  bill  is  the  definitions  ' 
section.    Subparagraph   (f)    defines  the 
term  "construction"  and  reads: 

The  term  "construction"  Includes  altera- 
tion, major  repair  (to  the  extent  permitted 
by  regulations),  remodeling  and  renovation 
of  existing  buildings  (including  Initial  equip- 
ment thereof),  and  replacement  of  obsolete, 
built-in  (as  determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations )  equipment  of  existing  buildings. 

The  term  "includes  alteration,"  in  view 
of  the  explanation  just  given,  means  it 
really  is  limited  to  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  refer  the  gentleman  to  the  report. 
We  place  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  planning 
by  the  local  advisory  committee,  which 
will  be  composed  of  people  who  know 
what  the  conditions  are  locally  and  what 
is  available  and  how  we  can  better  meet 
these  problems.  I  believe  that  is  a  very 
good  approach. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  That  was  not  quite 
clear  in  my  mind,  and  I  wanted  to  ask 
the  question. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
express  my  personal  regret,  as  a  nelgh- 
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boring  colleague  from  the  adjoining  State 
of  Louisiana,  that  my  good  friend  from 
Arkansas  is  leaving  the  Congress.  I 
can  say  only  that  the  people  of  Arkansas 
are  losing  a  voice  in  Washington  which 
I  do  not  believe  they  will  be  able  to 
replace. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  generous  comment. 
I  am  grateful  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  a  good  many 
other  amendments.  A  moment  ago  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird] 
mentioned  something  about  objections  of 
certain  people  to  this.  I  realize  that 
what  he  was  attempting  to  do  is  to  bring 
out  in  the  debate  all  facets  of  the  pro- 
gram, to  show  how  there  might  be  con- 
flicts or  overlapping. 

In  order  to  make  a  legislative  history, 
I  believe  that  is  a  good  thing.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  bringing  it  to  our 
attention. 

One  of  the  objections  to  this  proposal 
related  to  how  the  program  might  inter- 
fere with  the  doctor-patient  relation- 
ship. 

That  is  very  important.  That  is  ter- 
ribly important  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  people  who  are  knowledgeable  in 
the  field  and  have  the  know-how  under 
our  present  programs  and  the  approach- 
es to  these  programs  which  we  have 
brought  to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
We  have  the  finest  health  of  any  people 
in  all  the  world  in  all  history. 
.  We  do  not  intend — and  I  want  to  make 
this  abundantly  clear — to  cause  any  dis- 
ruption or  interference  in  any  way  with 
the  doctor-patient  relationship.  We  not 
only  make  this  sure  by  amendments  to 
the  original  bill,  but  we  later  provide 
that  no  patient  will  be  accepted  by  any 
of  these  programs  unless  he  has  been  re- 
ferred by  a  practicing  physician.  So  we 
approach  that  problem  head-on  in  order 
to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  there 
will  not  be  any  disruption  of  this  tradi- 
tional approach  to  the  treatment  of  our 
health  problems  in  this  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  in  the  report  that 
the  Comptroller  General  suggested  that 
his  office  be  written  into  this  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  fimds.  Is  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's Office  specifically  written  into  the 
bill  as  it  is  now  before  the  Hovise? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No.  I  know  the  sub- 
ject was  discussed  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  who  is  usu- 
ally interested  in  these  matters,  did  go 
into  it  with  the  committee.  We  decided 
that  there  was  sufficient  authority  under 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for  this 
information  to  be  made  available  to 
them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  hope.  If  it  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  legislation,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  would  have 
no  objection  to  an  amendment  which 
would  provide  that  the  Comptroller 
General  would  have  such  authority. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  I  recall,  in  the  dis- 
cussions we  had  in  the  committee  in 
order  to  meet  this  problem  we  foimd 


that  there  was  existing  authority  under 
the  present  Public  Health  Service  law. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Is  this  not  taken 
care  of  in  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
itself? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  that  is  what 
we  decided.  We  usually  do  that  in  new 
legislative  programs  that  come  out  of 
our  committee.  I  do  recall  that  this 
matter  was  brought  up  for  discusssion 
within  the  committee.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  we  decided  that  un- 
der a  previous  program  which  provided 
amendments  to  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act,  it  was  included  and,  therefore, 
it  is  so  intended  here,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman. 

Now,  there  are  just  two  other  matters 
that  I  want  to  discuss.  One  is  a  matter 
which,  not  to  be  sentimental  at  all,  just 
recognizes  the  facts  of  life  as  we  talked 
about  it  earlier.  Heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  stroke,  as  I  have  previously  stated, 
accovmt  for  71  percent  of  the  deaths  In 
the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  peo- 
ple imder  the  age  of  65  they  account  for 
51  percent  of  the  deaths.  For  example, 
in  1963,  over  1.1  million  Americans  died 
of  heart  disease,  cancer,  or  stroke.  The 
economic  cost  to  this  country  of  these 
three  diseases  amotmted  to  over  $30  bil- 
lion in  1962.  This  is  both  in  direct  cost 
of  care  and  treatment  as  well  as  the 
indirect  cost  associated  with  the  loss  of 
earnings.  Now,  this  is  a  tremendously 
important  item  to  be  kept  in  mind— $30 
billion  in  1  year. 

An  estimated  25  to  30  million  individ- 
uals suffered  from  heart  disease  in  the 
United  States  in  1963.  In  the  case  of 
pver  700,000  of  these  individuals  their 
illnesses  terminated  in  death.    The  di 
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These  are  the  facts  with  which  we  are 
faced  today.  Our  population  is  expand- 
ing. We  have  become  an  urbanized  na- 
tion and  we  are  going  to  be  faced  with 
more  and  more  of  these  problems.  We 
have  got  to  do  something  today. 

We  have  got  to  organize  against  these 
disease?  that  are  attacking  and  will  con- 
tinue to  attack  our  people. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  giving  you  that 
information,  we  provide  a  beginning  for 
the  cooperative  arrangements  under  the 
bill. 

Here  is  an  example:  There  is  a  fine 
institution  set  up  in  l^ew  Orleans,  La. 
There  you  have  the  Tulane  Medical 
School,  the  LSU  Medical  School,  you 
have  Charity  Hospital,  and  you  have 
other  great  hospitals'^  within  the  area.  ^ 
Nearby  you  have  Baton  Rouge.  Then 
not  too  far  away  you  have  Shreveport 
with  its  wonderful  institutions. 

All  of  these  can  work  together  in  an 
organized  effort  that  will  make  avail- 
able, if  requested,  infofm?ition  on  these 
particular  diseases  to  evefy  community. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  example,  in  the 
State' of  Louisiaiia  now  you  can  propose 
a  united  effort  of  this  kind.  And  what 
do  we  authorize?  What  is  the  estimated 
cost  to  undertake  this  terrific  program? 
Three  hundred  and  forty-five  million 
dollars.    That  is  all,  for  3  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  see,  if  we  could 
have  a  measure  of  success  you  could  see, 
even  if  you  put  it  on  the  hard  core  of 
ecohomics,  how  it  would  pay  for  itself 
over  and  over  again. 

But,  Mr.  C^iairman,  I  would  like  to 
say  to  you  aAd  the  Members,  our  com^ 
mittee  is  not  qrily  concerned,  but  we  are 
determined,  tlist  these  programs  are  go- 
ing to  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  traditions  we  have  established  In  this 
country  over  the  years  in  order  that  we 
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for  heart  disease  in  1962  was  $2.6  billion, 
and  the  indirect  cost  due  to  loss  of  in- 
come because  of  disability  and  premature 
death  amounted  to  over  $19  billion. 
These  facts  cannot  be  disputed. 

Cancer  is  the  second  greatest  killer 
by  a  wide  margin.  Among  children  be- 
tween 1  and  14  years  of  age  it  is  one  of 
the  most  common  causes  of  death. 
Deaths  due  to  cancer  have  increased  in 
recent  years.  In  1962,  278,000  Americans 
died  of  cancer.  In  1963  the  figure  is 
285,000,  and  in  1964  it  exceeded  300,000. 

Cancer  caused  4  percent  of  the  deaths 
In  1900,  but  in  1963  16  percent  of  the 
deaths  were  caused  by  cancer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  have  vision. 
We  must  have  courage.  We  must  face 
the  facts  now  and  for  10  and  20  years 
hence.  The  cost  of  cancer  in  this  coim- 
try  now  ts  $8  billion  each  year,  of  which 
$1.2  billion  is  the  direct  cost  for  treat- 
ment and  care,  and  $6.8  billion  represents 
the  indirect  cost  due  to  disability  and 
premature  death. 

The  third  leading  cause  of  death  in  the 
United  States  is  stroke,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  affect  2  million  Americans.  In 
1963  over  200,000  persons  died  of  stroke. 
The  direct  cost  of  care  and  treatment  of 
victims  of  stroke  amounted  to  over  $400 
million,  and  the  indirect  cost  due  to  dis- 
ability and  premature  deaths  over  $700 
million. 


finest  medical  attention  of  any  people 
throughout  the  world  or  any  people  in 
all  history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  judgment  this  is 
one  of  the  finest  programs  in  the  history 
of  this  coimtry.  We  could  give  examples 
which  exist  all  around  us.  If  we  could 
do  something  for  people  who  have  ex-, 
perienced  dreaded  attacks  of  stroke, 
what  a  wonderful  blessing  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  say  to  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  children  that  this 
will  contribute  to  the  future  health  of  the 
people  of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  should  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  With  reference  to 
these  regional  medical  programs,  is  there 
any  benefit  or  are  there  substantial  funds 
involved  for  requiring  that  these  types 
of  programs  to  be  carried  on,  those  pro- 
grams that  the  area  is  desiring,  be  spread 
throughout  the  United  States  and  not  all 
concentrated  in  one  area? 

Is  there  anything  to  prevent  these  pro- 
grams from  being  concentrated  in  one 
area  rather  than  spread  throughout  the 
covmtry? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  first,  we  emphasize  planning.  We 
exaniined  every  area  in  the  country  and 
asked  them  to  organize  an  established 
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planning  program,  with  local  advisory 
committt^s,  to  start  a  program  in  con- 
nection with  the  people  in  the  area, 
whether  It  be  one  State  or  more  States. 
Second.  We  expect  that  planning  pro- 
gram to  be  submitted  to  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council.  Tills  National  Advisory 
Council  will  be  composed  of  people  who 
will  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  this 
program  is  organized  in  a  way  that  in- 
,  formation  will  be  disseminated  as  early 
as  possible  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
United  States. 

Third.  We  provide  that  that  be  done 
more  or  less  on  a  regional  basis.  For  ex- 
ample, if  you  want  to  establish  a.  pro- 
gram in  Florida  it  woul<5  not  be  antici- 
pated that  another  woafd  be  established 
'in  Florida  because  we  would  expect  that 
one  to  serve  the  general  area. 

Fourth.  It  is  estimated  one  of  the  pro- 
grams will  cost  approximately  $4.5  mil- 
lion a  year.  We  would  start  out  the  first 
year,  from  what  we  know,  with  approxi- 
mayiy  eight  that  will  be  established,  and 
forfthe  second  and  third  years^some  17 
ormiore 

These  would  serve  as  pilot  projects  dis- 
tributed as  equitably  as  possible  through- 
out the  United  States  whereby  it  would 
encovu-age  dthers.  and  they  would  be  able 
to  establish  similar  programs  in  an  ef- 
fort to  ultimately  make  this  available 
throughout  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  that  fully  clarifies  that 
point. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  other  question. 
I  have  Introduced  for  a  number  of  years 
a  bill  that  would  establish  a  geriatrics 
and  gerontology  research,  relating  to  the 
diseases  that  are  consistent  with  senior 
citizens  and  older  age.  Of  course,  heart 
disease,  cancer,  stroke,  are  of  that  nature. 

Is  it  the  gentleman's  opinion  as  this, 
bill  li  drafted  and  some  of  these  Institu- 
tions would  determine  that  geriatrics  and 
gerontology  were  such  that  were  included 
in  these  diseases  arid  studied  on  a  re- 
gional basis,  that  they  could  qualify  un- 
der the  terms  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Only  as  it  would  be  re- 
lated In  some  way  to  heart,  cancer,  and 
stroke. 

Mr.  CRAMER.     To  heart,  cancer,  and 
stroke,  and  related  diseases;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 
7  Mr.  HARRIS^    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Of  course,  those  are 
the  diseases  that  are  connected  with 
growing  old;  therefore,  if  they  were  re- 
lated to  those  diseases  they  could  qualify? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  on  the 
part  of  the  minority  want  to  extend  con- 
gratulations to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  now  in  the  chair.  I  noticed 
when  he  came  in  he  was  so  immaculately 
dressed,  as  usual,  then  I  learned  It  Is  his 
wedding  aruilversary.  I  am  sure  that 
the  minority  would  want  to  Join  with 
me  In  extending  congratulations  and 
best  wishes-  to  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  might  assure  the 
gentleman  that  in  my  house  I  am  the 
minority. 


Mr.  NELSEN.  Welcome  to  the  ranks. 
I  would  also  hke  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity as  long  as  it  has  been  mentioned  that 
our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Oren  Harris]  will  go  to 
other  fields.  Those  of  us  on  the  minority, 
of  course,  want  to  wish  him  well.  He  has 
been  an  outstanding  Member  of  this  body 
and  a  wonderful  chairman. 

First,  let  us  look  briefly  at  the  recom- 
mendation which  was  directly  responsi- 
ble for  H.R.  3140  and  S.  596.  The  com- 
mittee and  indeed  the  entire  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  medical  profession  and  the 
public-at-large.  had  every  right  to  expect 
a  lucid,  well-reasoned,  well -supported  ex- 
planation of  the  programs  suggested  to 
can-y  out  the  President's  order  to  the 
De  Bakey  Conmilsslon  to  "do  something 
about  it."  Let  us  look  at  them.  They 
come  from  the  resulting  114  page  sum- 
mary entitled  "A  National  Program  To 
Conquer  Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and 
Stroke." 

The  program,  had  five  levels  of  inter- 
related activity.  First  were  centers  of  ex- 
cellence—$40  million  in  nonmatching 
grants  would  be  used  by  institutions  at 
their  discretion  to  strengthen  various 
aspect^  of  their  academic  and  research 
programs.  It  was  intended  to  "raise  a 
number  of  Institutions  of  demonstrated 
potential  to  a  level  of  excellence  compa- 
rable to  the  few  outstanding  medical  cen- 
ters of  the  Nation." 

At  the  second  level  would  be  30  medical 
complexes,  costing  $250  million.  They 
are  described  thus: 

Specifically,  the  Commission  recommends 
a  major  program  of  Institutional  grants  to 
university  medical  schools  for  the  creation 
of  medical  complexes  which  would  involve 
participation  by  community  hospitals  and 
other  health  care  facilities,  by  some  of  the 
regional  heart,  cancer,  and  stroke  centers,  and 
stations  developed  in  proximity  to  each  medi- 
cal center,  and  by  other  community  agencies 
and  institutions. 

Now  that  you  know  what  a  medical 
complex  is,  we  shall  go  on  to  the  next 
level,  the  regional  centers.  Of  these 
there  would  be  25  for  heart  disease  at 
$166  niillion,  20  for  cancer  at  $600  mil- 
lion, and  15  for  stroke  at  $85.5  million. 
They  are  described  as  follows : 

Each  of  the  proposed  regional  centers 
for  heart  disease,  cancer,  or  stroke  would 
provide  a  stable  organizational  frame- 
work for  clinical  and  laboratory  investi- 
gation, teaching,  and  patient  care  re- 
lated to  the  disease  under  study.  It 
would  be  staffed  by  specialists  from  all 
the  clinical' disciplines  and  the  sciences 
basic  to  medicine  necessary  for  a  com- 
prehensive attack  on  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  disease.  These  specialists 
would  have  at  their  disposal  all  neces- 
sary diagnostic,  treatment,  and  research 
equipment  and  resources.  The  center 
would  also  provide  bed  support  for  the 
patients  under  investigation  as  part  of 
their  total  care. 

Now  we  are  getting  down  to  the  local 
level.  The  Commission  recommended 
establishment  of  a  national  network  of 
diagnostic  and  treatment  stations  in 
communities  across  the  Nation,  to  bring 
the  highest  medical  skills  within  the 
reach  of  every  citizen.  There  were  to  be 
150  such  stations  altogether.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  stations  would  be  for 


heart  disease  and  cost  $117.5  million. 
Cancer  stations  would  number  200  and 
cost  $225  million,  and  the  100  stroke  sta- 
tions would  cost  $77.7  million.  To  illus- 
trate what  would  be  done  irf  such  a  place 
the  report  gives  an  example  of  what 
might  be  expected  of  a  typical  heart 
station: 

First.  Immediate  and  emergency  care 
for  patients  with  acute  cardiovascular 
emergencies. 

Second.  Provision  of  diagnostic  facili- 
ties for  the  screening  of  patients  with 
cardiovascular,  including  peripheral 
vascular,  diseases  to  determine  whether 
they  will  require  the  more  highly  tech- 
nical facilities  available  at  the  larger 
medical  centers. 

Third.  Outpatient    services    for    pa- 
tients with  cardiovascular  and  periph- 
eral vascular  diseases. 
^  Fourth.  Stimulation    of    interest    of 
medical  students  and  practitioners. 

Fifth.  Training  of  physicians  in  the 
commvmlty. 

Sixth.  Education  of  the  general  public 
concerning  prevention  and  treatment  of 
heart  disease. 

And  there  we  have  the  basic  units  of 
the  system  H.R.  3140  was  meant  to  im- 
plement. At  first  I  was  concerned  be- 
cause no  matter  how  I  read  the  report 
or  the  bill  I  could  not  make  much  sense 
out  of  It. 

Dr.  Dempsey  of  HEW,  under  question- 
ing, finally  Indicated  that  the  Depart- 
ment had  not  bought  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  after  all.  The 
legislation  combined  the  30  medical  com- 
plexes and  the  60  regional  centers  of  the 
De  Bakey  proposals  in  one  level  called 
regional  medical  complexes  and  had' 
limited  them  to  30.  When  it  came  to 
diagnostic  and  treatment  stations  the 
administration  spokesmen  were  mighty 
unclear  about  what  they  were  and  how 
tl^ey  would  operate. 

By  this  time  I  had  begun  to  realize 
only  too  well  why  most  of  the  practicing 
physicians  across  the  country  were  deep- 
ly concerned  about  the  so-ca;lled  De 
Bakey  proposals.  They  suspected  that  a 
whole  new  concept  of  medical  care  was 
about  to  be  brought'  forth.  They  visual- 
ized the  downgrading  of  the  local  hospi- 
tal and  the  private  doctor  In  favor  of 
Government  subsidized  and  controlled 
centers  reaching  down  to  the  community 
and  drawing  all  patients  in  these  three 
categories  into  a  huge  Integrated  medical 
machine.  They  could  not  be  sure  about 
all  this  because  no  two  people,  doctors  or 
otherwise,  could  arrive  at  Identical  con- 
clusions about  the  program. 

I  have  every  reason  to  listen  to  my. 
personal  physician.  Dr.  Shepherd.  If 
I  had  listened  to  him  more  carefully  over  ' 
the  years  I  would  be  far  better  off  phys- 
ically than  I  am.  He  knows  that  no 
program  we  devise  here,  even  a  good  one. 
,will  solve  the  basic  problem  of  bringing 
health  services  to  the  smaller  communi- 
ties of  this  Nation.  All  the  talk  of  the 
clinical  approach,  of  advanced  tech- 
niques and  sophisticated  devices  for  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  are  just  conversa- 
tion in  such  areas.  They  will  not  and 
cannot  become  realities  for  them.  TTielr 
needs  are  more  basic.  They  need  doc- 
tors on  hand. 
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As  the  hearings  went  along  and  more 
and  more  testimony  accumulated  it  be- 
came very  clear  that  general  practitioners 
are  not  being  created  because  the  great 
emphasis  on  specialization  and  the  cate- 
gorical approach  to  medical  problems 
discourages  It.  In  fact,  it  began  to  ap- 
pear that  general  practice  is  being  con- 
sciously downgraded  by  those  of  the 
medical  profession  who  should  be  most 
anxious  to  encourage  it — the  medical 
schools  and  the  professional  men  of  the 
health  sciences  who  make  up  panels  like 
the  De  Bakey  Commission. 

Dr.  Shepherd  and  doctors  like  him 
need  support.  The  medical  schools 
should  help  the  general  practitioner  in- 
crease his  competance  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. This  seems  to  be  underway.  But 
a  new  generation  of  general  practitioners 
must  be  trained  and  encouraged. 

I  have  the  greatest  re^spect  for  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of^>the  President's 
Commission.  They  areVifted  practi- 
tioners of  the  healing  arts^  I  >  also  Jiave 
great  respect  for  the  local  ^cwr  wl^o  is 
ministering  daily  to  the  mergers  ofl  his 
community.  His  thoughts  andmis  qpn- 
cerns  about  medical  matters  mk  alsd  of 
great  importance  to  us. 

And  here  Is  where  we  dete 
make  some  sense  out  of  this  lAislatiJ 
which  was  brought  to  us  out  cl  a  bu 
cloud.  Most  practicing  doctorslwan 
the  matter  deferred  until  someiof 
cloud  banks  could  be  penetrated  «id  th| 
daylight  of  examination  and  dlslussloi 
could  begin  to  press  it  into  somei-ecogJ 
nizable  form.  It  seemed  that  i 
over  them  like  a  shapeless  genie, 
good,  perhaps  evil.  All  of  the  p 
thrown  out.  like  rose  petals  at  a  we 
about  preserving  the  present  patte 
patient  care  and  medical  practice  di 
allay  those  fears.  I  agreed  that 
time  would  be  useful  to  allow  the  discus- 
sion to  run  Its  course  and  support 
motion  to  defer  action  until  next 
of  the  Congress.  This  did  not  prevail 
cause  the  White  House  cannot  let  C 
feress  do  its  work  in  orderly  fashion  t 
days  and  apparently  it  was  ready  to  se 
for  anything  containing  the  words  he 
stroke  and  cancer.  Despite  misgivings 
the  part  of  many  of  Its  members, 
committee  settled  down  to  write  so 
legislation  which  could  meet  the  obj 
tlohs  and  still  make  a  start  In  the  din 
tlon  Indicated  in  the  original  charge 
the  Presidents  Commission.  The  resi  It 
Is  the  bill  before  you  today,  which  car  le 
from  the  committee  with  full  support. 

The  changes  are  many  and  they  a  e 
not  mere  clarifications  or  exercises  n 
semantics.  They  change  an  amorpho  is 
mass  of  objectives  Into  a  recognizab  e 
program  which  deals  with  units  and  co:  i- 
trols  thoroughly  understood  by  those  wio 
must  work  with  them.  The  bill  ndw 
talks  in  terms  of  medical  programs,  gut 
together  by  existing  Institutions  under 
the  eye  of  a  local  advisory  board.  It  talks 
about  cooperation  and  not  coordination. 
The  former  means  volimtary  involve- 
ment and  the  latter  Infers  an  Imposed 
plan.  It  talks  of  hospitals  and  not  of 
diagnostic  and  treatment  stations.  The 
latter  Is  an  entity  not  familiar  to  practi- 
tioners, but  we  can  all  visualize  a  hospital 


and  have  a  definite  idea  what  it  does, 
what  it  looks  like,  and  who  runs  it. 

So  the  De  Bakey  proposals  were 
scrapped  for  lack  of  clarity  and  suspicion 
of  subversion  to  the  American  system  of 
medical  care. 

What  did  the  committee  substitute  and 
what  changes  were  made?  The  report 
on  the  bill  accurately  states: 

Numerous  changes  were  made  in  the  in- 
troduced bill  by  the  committee  designed 
generally  to  better  define  the  scope  of  the 
program  and  to  clarify  the  intent  so  as  to 
guarantee  that  the  legislation  will  accom- 
plish its  purpose  without  Interfering  with 
the  patterns  or  methods  of  financing  of 
patient  care  or  professional  practice  or  with 
the  administration  of  hospitals. 

This  statement  alone  indicates  the 
magnitude  of  the  changes  and  the  fact 
that  the  legislation  as  introduced  was 
miles  off  the  mark.  Here  are  the  specific 
changes : 

First.  Regional  medical  complexes 
were  mentioned  earlier  in  my  statement. 
No  one  could  even  now  define  what  they 
are  or  how  they  would  operate.  The 
committee  substituted  the  term  "regional 
medical  program."  At  the  same  time, 
all  authority  to  use  funds  for  new  con- 
struction, including  replacement  of  exist- 
ing buildings  was  removed.  These  are 
referred  to  in  the  report  as  primarily 
semantic  changes.  Do  not  believe  It. 
T)iey  remove  the  specter  of  huge,  new, 
attonomous  Institutions  which  receive 
their  funds  directly  from  the  Grovernment 
and  quickly  dominate  every  phase  of 
medical  practice  and  hospital  practice 
Intthe  fields  of  heart,  stroke,  and  cancer. 

Second.  The  original  legislation  al- 
lowed for  expansion  for  other  major  dis- 
eai^s.  The  committee  restricted  the 
scope  of  this  legislation  to  related  dis- 
eases. That  too  is  something  more  than 
a  iKfinement.  We  have  no  Idea  that 
plals  devised  by  the  various  States  will 
be  me  ultimate  answer  in  conquering  the 
thrle  diseases  named.  This  is  experi- 
1  mental.    It  cannot  guarantee  success  in 


the 


one 
The 


sub! 
the 


war  on  heart  disease,  stroke,  and 
canter.  It  will  do  well  if,  from  the  many 
mec  Leal  programs  devised,  we  discover 

or  two  which  have  real  promise. 

e  is  little  reason  to  leave  room  for 
expi  .nsion  into  other  fields. 

Third.  The  term   "cooperative"   was 

tituted  for  "coordinated^  wherever 

latter  appeared.  This  mips  to  re- 
mo^  e  the  prospect  of  domination  of  the 
pro  ^ram  by  one  large  institution.  A  pro- 
gra  n  can  be  beautifully  coordinated  if 
all  he  power  is  concentrated  at  the  head. 
Wl  at  we  are  striving  for  here  can  only 
wo  k  if  all  elements  participate  through 
coc  perative  arrangements. 

:  'ourth.  Grants  will  be  used  for  plan- 
nii  g,  conducting  feasibility  studies  and 
op  rating  pilot  projects  for  the  establish - 
m(  nt  of  regional  medical  programs  of  re- 
sei  rch,  training  and  demonstration 
ac  ivities. 

''Ifth.  Diagnostic  and  treatment  sta- 
tic ns  have  been  eliminated.  The  bill  now 
sp  ;aks  of  hospitals  which  participate  In 
th ;  program.  This  also  demonstrates  the 
ba  sic  character  of  the  changes  made  in 
CO  nmittee.  Now  the  bill  refers  to  the  lo- 
ca  hospital  participating  in  a  cooperative 
pr  )gram.      We  can  explain  to  anyone 


what  a  hospital  is  by  merely  mention- 
ing Its  name.  Any  citizen  has  a  definite 
idea  of  how  a  hospital  operates,  what  It 
looks  like,  what  kind  of  people  service  It, 
and  who  runs  It.  The  fight  against  heart, 
stroke  and  cancer  will  come  to  the  local 
patient  through  the  people  he  knows 
and  trusts  and  through  an  Institution 
with  which  he  is  thoroughly  familiar. 

Sixth.  This  legislation  provides  for 
advisory  councils  at  both  the  local  and 
national  level  and  in  each  case  the  coun- 
cil must  recommend  a  program  before  It 
can  be  implemented  or  funded.  Of  xhese 
two,  however,  the  council  at  the  local 
level  Is  by  far  the  more  important.  First 
of  all,  its  membership  is  important.  It 
must  include  practicing  physicians, 
medical  center  officials,  hospital  admin- 
istrators, medical  society  representa- 
tives, voluntary  health  agency  person- 
nel, as  well  as  people  from  other 
organizations  concerned  with  the  pro- 
gram. But  even  the  best  council  will  not 
guarantee  a  sound  program  if  that  pro- 
gram Is  set  uq  before  the  council  is  or- 
ganized and  has  a  chance  to  act  upon  it. 
For  this  reason  the  bill  provides  that  the 
advisory  council  must  be  organized  and 
must  pass  upon  the  local  program  before 
it  may  be  considered  by  the  Surgeon 
General.  This  should  guarantee  that  the 
plan  worked  out  in  ^  State  will  not  be 
lopsided,  concentrating  too  heavily  upon 
one  area  of  activity  or  placing  too  much 
authority  or  responsibility  with  any  one 
Institution. 

One  might  also  object  to  the  spending 
of  $340  million  in  this  fashion.  It  is  ^ 
difficult  to  justify  any  certain  amount 
in  detail.  Grants  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  programs  submitted,  for 
approval.  Probably  they  would  soak  up  ^ 
any  amount  made  available.  The  De-  \ 
bakey  proposals  suggested  approprlatlcms 
of  over  $1.4  billion.  S.  596  provides  for 
authorizations  of  $650  million.  The  au- 
thorizations contained  in  this  bill  are  not 
small,  although  they  do  not  loom  large 
when  considered  in  conjunction  with  all 
funds  available  to  NIH.  If  the  program 
outlined  in  H.R.  3140  Is  to  go  forward  it 
Is  the  best  judgment  of  our  committee 
that  the  authorizations  set  forth  are 
about  right. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fine  work  done  by 
the  Oemmittee  oikjnterstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  Thj^  i^ult  of  Its  delibera- 
tions can  be  accepted  with  confidence 
by  the  House.  IfAt  is  decided  that  action 
Is  necessary  now  I  reconunend  the  pas- 
sage of  HH.  3140. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago  that  among  the  things  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  Is 
the  thoroughness  with  which  we  went 
into  this  program  and  developed  infor- 
mation on  these  matters. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  believe  is  very 
important  is  the  fact  that  in  March  of 
1964  the  Ptesident  set  up  a  Commission 
whicli  had  as  its  Chairman  the  distin- 
guished Dr.  De  Bakey,  to  whom  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  referred  earlier. 
There  were  28  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  on  the  Cwnmlssion  there  were 
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14  well-selected  doctors  from  points 
throughout  the  United  States.  They 
were  men  who  are  eminent  in  the  field. 
They  included  such  eminent  doctors 
with  lifetime  experience  behind  them  as 
Dr.  Mayo  from  4he  Mayo  Clinic.  Other 
famous  doctors  and  surgeons  were  in- 
cluded. 

We  had  people  who  specialized  in  the 
field  of  heart,  cancer,  and  stroke,  some 
of  whom  came  and  testified  in  a  panel 
with  Dr.  De  Bakey  on  this  program. 

I  thought  that  the  gentleman  ought 
to  have  the  benefit  of  that  information. 
The  Presidential  Commission  conduc;,ed 
hearings  which  lasted  for  about  9 
months,  'the  Commission  heard  165  wit- 
nesses, if  I  remember  correctly.  They 
developed  a  tremendous  volume  of  testi- 
mony, approximating  7,500  pages. 

That  famous,  important,  and  highly 
specialized  Commission  of  medical  ex- 
perts made  its  report  in  December  1964. 
It  made  specific  recommendations;  it 
also  made  general  recommendations. 
Out  of  the  I  recommendations  of  that 
Commission  fcame  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced as  the  administration  bill  sub- 
mitted by  khe  President.  There  was 
brought  tolls  the  original  recommenda- 
tion that  \»e  have  for  our  purpose  and 
objective  t^ay. 

We  conducted  hearings  which  lasted  a 
total  of  8  cnvys  in  July  of  this  year.  Many 
of  those  hearings  ran  from  morning  until 
late  afternoon;  then  a  number  of  days 
were  devoted  to  consideration  by  the 
committee  itself  in  executive  session. 

I  thought  probably  we  should  make 
that  history  abundantly  clear  to  those 
who  will  administer  the  program,  as  well 
as  those  who  are  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  it.  I  thought  that,  with  the  gentle- 
man's permission,  this  information 
ought  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
After  the  original  bill  had  been  con- 
sidered, the  chairman  did  an  outstanding 
job  and  the  bill  was  much  improved. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  should  Uke  to 
ask  the  gentleman  a  question.  I  refer 
specifically  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  system.  In  the  case  where 
a^eterans'  Administration  hospital  sys- 
tem has  a  teaching  staff,  assuming  the 
organization  furnishing  the  teaching 
staff — such  as  a  State  university — is  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  proposed  by 
this  legislation,  would  this  program  in 
any  way  modify  the  entrance  or  eligibil- 
ity requirements  for  entering  a  Veterans' 
Hospital? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  do  not  believe  so.  If 
the  gentleman  will  restate  his  question 
for  the  chairman,  perhaps  the  chairman 
can  respond. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  writing  legislative 
history.  I  specifically  direct  my  remarks 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
system  throughout  the  United  States. 
Let  us  assume  a  VA  Hospital  has  a  par- 
ticipating program,  a  teaching  program 
where  a  State  university  or  some  other 
hospital  may  work  with  them  in  treat - 


ing  patients  of  the  type  covered  by  this 
bill.  Would  this  legislation  in  any  way 
modify  the  eligibility  or  entrance  re- 
quirements to  enter  a  veterans  hospital? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    No,  sir;  it  would  not  at 
.all. 

i/Lr.  ROUDEBUSH.  In  other  words, 
the  VA  could  use  this  program  without 
modifying  the  rules  and  regulations  per- 
taining to  admission  to  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Hospitals? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  indeed.  This 
would  not  confiict. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Would  it  modify 
the  requirements  of  any  private  institu- 
tion, such  as  a  Masonic  group  or  an  Elk 
group? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No,  sir;  it  would  not. 
This  is  pureli  a  voluntary  program  of 
cooperative  arrangements  with  institu- 
tions in  a  given  area. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  answer. 

Jfir.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question.  As 
one  who  serves  on  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  I  have 
been  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  officers  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  in  opposing  this  partic- 
ular bill  at  this  particular  time.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  I  sit  on  this  committee 
next  to  Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter,  who  is  him- 
self a  practicing  physician,  whom  I  re- 
spect highly  and  to  whom  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  look  for  guidance  on  this  bill,  as 
I  did  while  we  were  conducting  hearings. 

I  have  before  me  page  19  from  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation dated  September  20,  1965,  vol- 
ume 193.  No.  12.  On  this  particular  page 
the  Medical  Association  discusses  the 
bill  we  have  before  us.  It  discusses  in 
detail  the  20  changes  which  thp  Ameri-^ 
can  Medical  Association  suggested  to  the 
bill  and  which  we  on  the  committee  read- 
ily adopted.  Yet  in  conclusion  this  state- 
ment is  made: 

While  we  cannot  support  H.R.  3140  as 
amended,  because  we  believe  It  still  intro- 
duces an  undesirable  concept,  the  amend- 
ments agreed  to  by  the  administration  and 
now  adopted^-by  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  certainly 
make  the  bill  much  less  objectionable. 

My  question  to  the  gentleman  is:  Does 
he  know  of  any  other  amendments  that 
were  suggested  to  our  committee,  other 
than  these  20  we  adopted,  suggested  by 
the  American  Medical  As.sociation  to 
make  this  a  better  bill?  I  sat  through 
the  hearings  and  listened  intently.  I, 
as  one  Member,  know  of  no  other  sug- 
gestions which  were  made.  I  believe  we 
adopted  all  that  were  suggested  to  make 
this  a  better  bill. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  knows  of  any 
others  that  XTFie  not  adopted? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion. I  know  of  no  suggestions  that  were 
made  to  the  committee.  I  will  yield  to 
our  chairman  for  a  further  answer.  I 
believe  a  representative  of  the  AMA  did 
consult  with  some  of  the  staflf  people,  and 
perhaps  with  the  chairman,  to  try  to 
arrive  at  some  position  relative  to  the 


objections  of  the  AMA.  I  hope  the 
chairman  will  enlarge  on  that.  It  is  my 
imderstanding  Ihat  an  agreement  was 
largely  reached  on  most  of  the  points. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.   I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman as  chairman  of  the  committee  I 
am  indeed  grateful  for  the  valuable  con- 
tribution made  both  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Harvey],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nel- 
sen],  to  this  program. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  has  brought 
up  this  subject  matter.  There  were 
other  amendments,  of  course,  that  were 
proposed,  and  they  were  very  important 
amendments. 

The  American  Heart  Association,  if 
my  colleague  will  recall,  did  submit  a 
doctmient  in  which  they  included  several 
amendments,  some  of  them  similar  to 
some  of  the  amendments  that  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  proposed,  and 
which  were  worked  out  in  cooperation 
between  myself  and  the  HEW  people  so 
as  to  fit  within  the  framework  of  this 
legislative  proposal.  There  were  certain 
other  amendments  that  were  proposed  to 
us  during  the  course  of  the  hearings.  As 
we  considered  this  matter  within  the 
committee  itself,  several  members  of  our 
committee  offered  smiendments  to  the 
bill  as  we  went  along. 

So  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
there  were  a  number  of  proposals  from 
various  sources.  While  we  are  talking 
about  this,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  brought  up 
this  btilletin  of  the  AMA  of  September-^ 
and  a  news  release  by  the  AMA,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit,  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the 
fact  that  you  will  find  the  entire  bulletin 
in  the  committee  report  at  the  bottom  of 
page  7  and  the  top  of  page  8.  I  would 
,  like  to  read  three  sentences  from  this 
report.  On  page  8  of  the  report  the  bul- 
letin contains  this  sentence : 

Many  of  the  changes  are  substantial  and 
will  allay  many  of  the  fears  the  medical  pro- 
fession had  about  the  origfnal  bill. 

To  me  that  is  a  very  significant  state- 
ment, which  refers  to  the  20  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  that  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  AMA  committee. 

Also  in  the  news  release  it  is  stated: 

Dr.  Appel  said  he  told  administration  offi- 
cials— 

Relating  to  the  conference  I  referred 
to  earlier  in  the  debate  with  the  President 
aid  the  HEW  people — 

Dr.  Appel  said  he  told  administration  offi- 
cials that  passage  of  the  original  bill  would 
h^ve  been  followed  by  a  severe  adverse  re- 
action from  the  medical  profession. 

Most  medical  leaders  felt  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  series  of  medical  complexes 
initially  conceived  would  have  had  a  more 
serious  long-term  effect  on  medical  practice 
than  the  recently  enacted  medicare  law. 

I  referred  to  that  earlier  in  debate.  We 
met  the  problem  by  establishing  a  co- 
operative program,  or  rather  emphasizr 
ing  that  this  is  a  cooperative  program. 
Finally,  here  is  what  he  says : 
We  feel  we  were  successful  In  getting  a 
number  of  major  changes  in  the  bill  which 
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will  help  to  preserve  the  high  quality  of  med- 
ical care  and  the  freedom  of  hospitals  and 
physicians. 

So  to  me  there  is  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  committee  has  worked  in 
cooperation  with  those  whom  we  know 
we  must  depend  upon  to  make  this  pro- 
gram successful  so  as  to  try  to  meet  their 
own  recommendations  and  philosophy. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wiU  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Let  me  see 
if  I  can  expand  on  that  record.  On  page 
8  of  the  report  quoted  by  the  chairman, 
which  is  taken  from  the  same  journal  of 
the  AMA  here,  it  would  indicate  that  the 
committee  accepted,  as  Dr.  Appel  says, 
20  amendments  to  the  bill  as  recom- 
mended by  the  AMA.  Now,  by  my  count, 
I  have  some  22  amendments  that  we 
accepted.  Could  the  chairman  or  a 
member  of  the  staflf  tell  me  whether  20 
or  22  is  the  correct  figure? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Well.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  believe  the  correct  estimate 
is  there  were  probably  40  or  50  amend- 
ments which  we  considered,  but  some  of 
them  were  similar.  As  a  result,  we  did 
merge  them  within  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  want  him 
to  know  that  it  has  been  a  very  great 
pleasure  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan to  sei*ve  with  him  as  chairman  of 
this  committee,  and  that  I  intend  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  again  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  and  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  tremendous  amount  of 
work  they  have  put  into  this  legislative 
program  In  order  to  bring  out  something 
that  this  House,  in  my  judgment,  should 
imanimously  accept.  >* 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  say,  too,  as  the  chairman 
has  stated  very  clearly  I  think,  that  the 
committee  considered  this  legislation  as 
carefully  as  any  we  have  ever  considered, 
to  try  to  take  in  all  viewpKjints.  And  as 
has  just  been  brought  out  in  the  very 
recent  colloquy,  the  practicing  physicians 
were  definitely  brought  into  considera- 
tion. 

I  know  that  I  had  physicians  from  my 
own  area  come  to  talk  about  this.  We 
talked  about  this  program  and  I  think 
we  have  allayed  their  concern  because, 
when  the  legislation  came  out  of  the 
Senate,  I  think  there  was  the  general 
feeling  that  this  was  going  to  be  a  pro- 
gram to  build  tremendous  new  com- 
plexes all  over  the  country.  This  is  not 
true.  The  committee  wrote  this  into  the 
bill  that  this  would  not  be  the  case. 
Rather  we  are  developing  cooperative 
programs  for  continuing  education  to 
bring  the  latest  methods  to  our  local 
community  hospitals.  That  is  the  thrust 
of  this  program  as  it  comes  out  of  our 
committee. 

Further  I  think  the  doctors  were  con- 
cerned that  Washington  was  going  to 


say  where  these  regional  programs  T^ould 
go,  and  so  the  committee  took  that  into 
consideration  and  we  have  made  the 
legislation  provide  that  it  will  be  the 
local  groups — and  we  have  even  provided 
that  the,  local  practicing  physicians  must 
be  a  part  of  this  local  group,  to  make  the 
plan  before  it  is  put  into  being.  It 
cannot  be  done  in  Washington.  It  has 
got  to  be  done  in  the  local  areas.  This  Is 
a  very  reassuring  approach  in  this  whole 
neld. 

I  think,  too,  the  local  practicing  physi- 
cian that  has  to  treat  the  patient  all  over 
this  country  was  afraid  that  his  patient 
was  going  to  be  taken  to  a  great  complex 
and  then  he  would  never  know  what 
happened  to  him,  he  would  never  have 
any  more  contact  with  his  patient.  To 
prevent  that  from  ever  happening,  we 
have  written  into  the  legislation  as  a' 
safeguard,  in  response  to  the  physicians 
themselves,  that  every  patient  who  can 
get  any  benefit  from  this  program  will 
have  to  be  referred  by  his  own  physician. 
This  assures  the  continuing  patient- 
physician  relationship  that  we  have  al- 
ways known  in  this  country. 

Furthermore,  to  give  greater  assurance 
we  have  provided,  as  the  chairman  has 
stated,  that  there  must  be  practicing 
physicians  on  the  National  Advisory 
Committee.  Safeguards  have  been  writ- 
-ten  by  the  committee  to  assure  the  prac- 
ticirig  physician  as  well  as  the  Congress 
itself  that  we  have  in  this  legislation  an 
effective  progranr  to  bring  the  latest 
methods  to  the  community  hospital  for 
the  benefit  of  the  local  physician  to 
treat  his  patients  in  the  local  com- 
munity. 

I  think  it  is  an  excellent  program.  I 
think  you  are  going  to  see  this  program 
have  real  benefit  in  bringing  the  latest 
treatment  in  heart,  cancer,  and  stroke 
to  the  average  commimity  all  over  this 
country  so  that  people  will  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  endure  the  expense  of 
going  to  a  big  medical  center,  of  which 
there  may  be  only  a  few  throughout 
the  country,  such  as  the  De  Bakey  Heart 
Center  or  other  such  outstanding  centers. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  strong 
support  of  this  measure,  and  I  am  very 
certain  }t  is  going  to  bring  about  the 
great  benefits  that  we  can  see  even  to- 
day. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  NELSI3^.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  the  point  that  has  been 
made  by  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Rogers],  that  early  in  the 
hearings  I  believe  the  general  practi- 
tioner felt  a  wee  bit  on  the  outside,  prob- 
ably because  of  lack  of  coriimunication. 
But  under  the  terms  of  this  bill  he  will 
be  made  a  part  of  that  team,  and  that 
is  emphasized  in  the  language  that  pres- 
ently is  contained  in  the  format  of  pro- 
cedure under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  T«nzer]. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  H.R.  314^nd  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Oren  Harris], 
who  has  for  many  years  distinguished 


himself  as  the  guardian  of  the  Nation's 
health,  for  helping  us  take  another  giant 
step  in  that  direction. 

For  many  years  before  I  came  to  the 
Congress  I  was  identified  with  organiza- 
tions engaged  in  support  of  your  chair- 
man's dedication  to  a  fifth  freedom  for 
all  Americans — freedom  from  illness,  dis- 
ease, and  disability.  For  more  than  28 
years  I  served  as  a  voting~member  of  the 
New  York  City  Cancer  Committee  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society.  For  35  years 
I  have  been  active  in  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Philanthropists  in  New  York  City, 
a  volunteer  agency  'supporting  116  in- 
stitutions, including  hospitals,  homes  for 
the  aged,  and  institutions  for  the  disabled 
and  chronically  ill.  For  16  years  I  have 
been  an  ofiRcer  and  director,  and  for  the 
past  9  years,  president  of  the  National 
Council  to  Combat  Blindness — Fight  for 
Sight.  I  am  a  director  of  the  Chronic 
Disease  Hospital  of  Brooklyn,  one  of  the 
largest  private  institutions  for  the  chron- 
ically ill  in  the  United  States.  Because 
of  these  aflBliations  and  others,  I  was 
motivated  to  introduce  H.R.  9318,  a  com- 
panion bill  to  H.R.  3140,  and  to  appear 
before  your  committee  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

In  recent  days,  as  in  the  past  months 
and  years,  we  have  experipnced  the  pass- 
ing of  dedicated  public  servants,  impor- 
tant personalities,  a  close  friend  or 
neighbor,  an  associate,  a  member  of  the 
family — a  victim  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
three  most  devastating  killers — cancer, 
heart  disease,  and  stroke.  Such  incldetrts 
serve  as  a  constant  reminder  that  our 
struggle  against  premature  death  is  the 
Nation's  most  urgent  unfinished  busi- 
ness. These  three  killers  take  a  toll  of 
l,300j000  of  the  1,700,000  Americans  who 
die  each  year  from  diseases  of  all  kinds. 

This  Nation,  the  richest  and  most  pow- 
erful Nation  in  the  world,  blessed  with 
citizens  of  great  skill,  ingenuity,  and  ca- 
pacity— capable  of  launching  its  Mariner 
rv  into  space  to  travel  133  million  miles 
to  photograph  the  surface  of  the  plan^ 
Mars  while  it  continues  on  its  predeter- 
mined course. 

This  Nation,  engaged  in  a  war  on  pov- 
erty, a  program  which  seeks  to  eradicate 
a  condition  experienced  by  a  significant 
segment  of  the  world's  population  from 
the  time  of  creation  to  the  present  day. 

This  Nation  with  its  deep  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility not  only  to  the  underfed,  the 
underclothed.  the  underhoused,  within 
its  own  borders  but  which  has  responded 
with  great  concern  to  the  needs  of  the 
poor  beyond  its  boundaries  and  through- 
out the  world. 

Such  a  Nation  cannot  and  must  not  ac- 
cept defeat  in  the  war  against  the 
dreaded  and  devastating  killers — cancer, 
heart  disease,  and  stroke.  ^ 

Health  is  a  basic  htiman  right.  Its 
enemy — disease — respects  no  geographi- 
cal boundaries.  It  discriminates  against 
no  one,  irrespective  of  political  belief, 
social  or  economic  status,  race  or  re- 
ligion. 

Every  program  to  protect  the  Nation's 
health  merits  the  unqualified  support  of 
every  citizen.  Such  efforts  are  not  Gov- 
ernment handout  programs,  they  rep- 
resent a  businesslike  investment  in  our 
most  important  national  asset,  our  most 
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valuable  natural  resource,  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Every  program  for 
Federal  aid  to  medical  research,  for  the 
aid  of  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  re- 
tarded, for  the  training  of  doctors  and 
nurses,  for  the  building  of  medical  col- 
leges, hospitals  and  institutions  for  the 
care  of  those  less  fortunate  than  our- 
selves, represents  a  compassionate  recog- 
nition of  our  fellow  men. 

The  history  and  record  of  medical  re- 
search is  one  which  has  paid  off  in  great 
dividends  in  livess  and  dollars.  In  the 
last  20  years  death  rates  from  the  foUow- 
inp:  causes  have  shown  significant  per- 
centage declines  as  a  result  of  research: 

Percent 
Polio 100 

Tuberculosis 87 

Influenza 88 

Appendicitis 86 

Acute  rheunoatic  fever . . 90 

Maternal  deaths 85 

Whooping  cough 83 

Syphlllls 82 

While  significant  achievements  in  the 
field  of  mental  health  have  been  made, 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done.  Countless 
men  and  women  have  been  returned  to 
their  homes,  their  families,  their  busi- 
nesses— their  usefulness  to  society  re- 
stored. 

Medical  research  is  responsible  for  a 
decline  in  the  death  rate  during  this 
same  perio<L  during  which  2 '2  million 
lives  have  been  spared — actually  this  is 
the  number  of  additional  people  who 
would  have  died  if  the  1944-45  death  rate 
had  prevailed  through  1964-65.  In- 
cluded in  these  2 '  2  million  lives  are  more 
than  1  million  wage  earners  whose  com- 
bined earnings  are  over  $6  billion  an- 
nually and  on  which  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury receives  in  income,  gift,  and  excise 
taxes  an  estimated  $1  billion  a  year. 

The  marked  advance  in  the  science  and 
technology  of  medicine  and  its  princii>al 
byproduct — the  Nation's  health — re- 
sulted in  increasing  the  life  span  from 
49  years  in  1900  to  60  years  in  1937,  and 
to  70  yea^  in  1962 — yet  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  stated  that  '"America's 
health  remains  unfinished  business"  and 
it  is  so  regarded  by  President  Johnson. 
In  1961  in  the  first  of  three  annual  health 
messages  to  Congress,  President  Kennedy 
stated: 

The  health  of  the  American  people  must 
ever  be  safeguarded:  it  must  ever  be  im- 
proved. As  long  as  people  are  stricken  by  a 
disease  which  we  have  the  ability  to  prevent, 
as  long  as  people  are  chained  by  a  disability 
which  can  be  reversed,  as  long  as  needless 
death  takes  Its  toll,  then  American  health 
win  be  unfinished  business.  It  Is  to  the  un- 
finished business  In  health — which  affects 
every  person  and  home  and  community  In 
this  land — that  we  must  now  direct  our  best 
efforts. 

This  recognition  of  the  urgency  and 
seriousness  of  the  problem  of  the  Nation's 
health  has  ofttimes  merited  the  recocni- 
tion  from  those  in  high  places.  The 
drive  to  raise  the  standards  of  health  in 
the  United  States  through  medical  re- 
search will  represent  the  most  exciting 
stories  in  the  pages  of  our  history. 

Federal  aid  and  rWagnition  of  the 
problems  of  our  Nation's  nealth  is  not  a 
new  concept.  In  1916,  the  Democratic 
platform  adopted  at  the  convention  held 


in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  at  wliich  Woodrow  Wil- 
son was  nominated  for  President  con- 
tained the  following  lines: 

We  favor  the  establishment  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  tuberculosis  sanitariums  for 
the  need  of  tubercular  patients. 

President  Truman  said  9  years  ago: 

In  this  battle  there  is  no  room  for  political 
or  professional  rivalries.  In  a  war  against 
disease  we  cannot  tolerate  false  economy — 
we  cannot  tolerate  timidity — we  will  not  tol- 
erate Indifference. 

In  President  Johnson's  historic  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  January  7,  1965, 
"Advancing  the  Nation's  Health"  the 
conclusion  reads  as  follows: 

I  believe  we  have  come  to  a  rare  moment 
of  opportunity  and  challenge  In  the  evolu- 
tion of  our  society.  In  the  message  I  have 
presented  to  you — and  In  other  messages  I 
shall  be  sending — my  purpose  Is  to  outline 
the  Jittalnable  horizons  of  a  greater  society 
which  a  confident  and  prudent  people  can 
begin  to  build  for  the  future. 

Whatever  we  aspire  to  do  together,  our  suc- 
cess in  those  enterprises — and  our  enjoyment 
of  the  fruits  that  result — will  rest  finally 
upon  the  health  of  our  people.  We  cannot 
and  win  not  overcome  all  the  barriers — or 
surmount  all  the  obstacles — In  one  effort,  no 
matter  how  Intensive.  But  In  all  the  sectors 
I  have  mentioned  we  are  already  behind  our 
capacity  and  our  potential.  Further  delay 
will  only  compound  our  problems  and  deny 
our  people  the  health  and  happiness  that 
could  be  theirs. 

The  88th  Congress  wrote  a  proud  and 
significant  record  of  accomplishments  In 
the  field  of  health  legislation.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  this  Congress  will  write 
an  even  finer  record  that  will  be  remembered 
with  honor  by  generations  of  Americans  to 
come. 

On  May  25,  1964,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  appearing  at  the  public  hearing  held 
by  the  State  Delegation  Platform  Com- 
mittee at  the  Garden  City  Hotel,  at  which 
time  I  proposed  that  the  Democratic  na- 
tional platform  include  a  statement  in 
support  of  legislation  designed  for  an 
all-out  attack  on  the  three  biggest  na- 
tional killers — cancer — heart  disease — 
and  stroke — and  for  increased  support 
for  medical  research  to  guarantee  to 
every  American  citizen  a  fifth  freedom — 
freedom  from  illness,  disease,  and  dis- 
ability. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
pleased  beyond  my  poor  ability  to  ex- 
press, when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  January  7,  1965,  sent  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  his  health 
message,  which  included  a  specific 
recoTimendation  for  legislation  author- 
izing a  5-year  program  for  grants  to 
develop  multipurpose  regional  medical 
complexes  for  an  all-out  attack  on  heart 
disease,  cancer,  stroke  and  other  major 
diseases. 

The  legislation  which  this  distin- 
guished committee  is  now  considering 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  re- 
gional medical  centers — affiliated  with 
medical  schools  and  teachin*?  hospitals — 
to  ensure  the  most  advanced  diagnosis 
and  treatment  for  patients,  as  well  as 
accelerated  research  and  development  of 
training  skills.  Proper  health  care  de- 
pends upon  the  availability  and  accessi- 
bility of  modem,  conveniently  located, 
well  organized,  and  supervised  medical 
facilities  and  services. 


This  legislation  authorizes  appropria- 
tions of  $340  million  over  a  period  of  3 
years — a  sum  of  less  than  $1.75  for  evei-y 
American  man,  woman,  and  child  to 
start  this  program  of  education,  research, 
training,  and  demonstrations  in  the  fields 
of  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  re- 
lated diseases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
Co  join  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming    [Mr.   Ron- 

CALIOl. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota;  I  concur  with  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Rogers],  and  I  am  particularly 
grateful  to  the  full  committee  chairman 
for  having  produced  in  several  months 
of  deliberations  what  at  first  appeared 
to  be  the  work  of  an  entire  winter,  in 
consideration  of  the  20  aijaendments 
which  have  been  added  to  this  original 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  also  met  with  the 
physicians  and  citizens  of  my  district. 
Throughout  Wyoming  I  found  the  doc- 
tors deeply  concerned  with  the  original 
provisions  of  this  bill  and  I  now  find 
them  relieved,  and  several  have  expressed 
some  gratitude  that  this  bill  has  been 
so  amended  by  the  full  committee.  It 
is  now  much  more  palatable  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  in  my 
State,  if  not  admittedly  acceptable  to  the 
Wyoming  Medical  Association.  It  was  in 
the  hope  that  these  amendments  would 
be  adopted  that  I  had  originally  re- 
quested that  this  bill  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  committee  until  the  2d  session  of  this 
89th  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  hope  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  be  pleased  with 
this  bill;  I  hope  he  can  appreciate  the 
tremendous  work  that  has  gone  into  it 
and  I  hope  he  will  accept  it  as  a  capstone 
of  an  unprecedented  first  session  of  a 
Congress  whose  Members  now  feel  that 
we  ought  to  adjourn  and  go  home. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  their 
generous  compliments  and  their  fine 
statements  on  this  legislative  program. 

Mr.  diairman,  I  believe  I  can  say.  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  very  happy  to  have  this 
bill  as  it  has  been  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee and  as  we  are  considering  it  here 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York   [Mr.  Farb- 

STEINl. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  committee  and 
sav  that  I  am  in  wholehearted  support 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  reading  on  page  8  of 
the  report.  I  see  a  statement  from  the 
American  Medical  Association,  as  con- 
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tained  in  its  letter,  to  the  effect  that  it 
.says  this  bill  introduces  an  undesirable 
concept. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  I  look  with  a 
jaundiced  eye  myself  as  to  any  position 
taken  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. So  I  cannot  understand  wherein, 
despite  the  fact  so  many  amendments  of 
theirs  were  accepted,  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  still  expresses  some 
doubts  about  this  legislation.  This  is 
what  I  cannot  understand,  and  I  believe 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  understand  the 
ideas,  the  views,  and  the  concepts  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  understand  the  bill, 
it  certainly  represents  a  great  step 
forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  committee  for  its  efforts  and  I  sup- 
port the  legislation. 

I  am  certain  it  will  pass  unanimously. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact 
there  has  been  so  much  discussion  over 
the  amendments  which  were  proposed 
by  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  accepted  by  the  committee,  I  might 
explain  further  that  many  of  these 
amendments  were  also  recommended  by 
other  gi'oups  and  organizations,  such  as 
the  American  Heart  Association,  and 
other  well-known  organizations  in  this 
country. 

I  want  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  even  though  we  did  work  out  this 
bill  with  these  innumerable  amendments 
referred  to,  we  did  not  by  doing  so  in  any 
way  adversely  affect  or  jeopardise  what 
was  originally  intended  as  the  objectives 
of  this  legislation.  I  want  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  in  our  judgment 
the  committee  improved  the  legislative 
program  to  accomplish  what  was  sought. 
I  think  we  should  keep  this  in  mind. 
We  did  not  at  any  time  accept  any 
amendment  that  would  take  anything 
from  the  bill  in  order  to  accomplish 
what  we  sought  to  accomplish  as  a  legis- 
lative program. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  back  up  the  chair- 
man in  the  statement  he  has  just  made. 
It  is  absolutely  correct.  I  want  to  say 
also  I  feel  that  the  chairman  did  a  mag- 
nificent job  in  bringing  this  legislation 
to  its  present  point  before  the  House  to- 
day because,  as  has  been  mentioned,  this 
legislation  came  to  us  with  great  con- 
troversy. I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  has 
exhibited  more  skill  in  bringing  about 
the  adverse  parties  to  .a  consensus  of 
what' should  be  done  and  wh^t  has  been 
approved  by  our  committee  than  our 
chairman,  and  I  want  to  compliment 
him. 

I  am  sure  all  of  the  committee  will 
agree  with  me,  when  I  say  he  did  a  mag- 
nificent job  in  making  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation an  effective  piece  of  legislation, 
in  conformity  with  what  was  originally 
intended  to  help  solve  the  problems  of 
heart,  cancer,  and  stroke. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  compliment  him  highly  for  the 
valuable  contribution  he  has  made  to 
this  program. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  support  of  this  important  legis- 
lation, the  Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and 
Stroke  Amendments  of  1965,  we  are 
called  upon  to  consider  many  vital  Issues, 
but  it  is  diflBcult  to  imagine  any  problem 
which  is  more  deserving  of  our  best  ef- 
forts than  the  scourges  of  heart  disease, 
cdncer,  and  stroke.  Medical  experts  esti- 
mate that  more  than  70  percent  of  all 
deaths  in  this  country  are  attributable  to 
these  diseases,  and  in  1963  these  three 
diseases  claimed  more  than  1.2  million 
American  lives.  Certainly  we- can  agree 
that  the  victims  of  these  ailments  should 
be  assured  of  the  benefits  of  the  latest 
advances  in  medical  science. 

In  recognition  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
problem,  the  President  appointed  a  Com- 
mission on  Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and 
Stroke  to  recommend  steps  to  reduce  the 
incidence  of  these  diseases  through  new 
knowledge  and  more  complete  utilization 
of  the  medical  knowledge  already  in  ex- 
istence. That  Commission,  which  in- 
cluded many  eminent  medical  experts  in 
the  fields  of  heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
stroke,  issued  its  report  last  December, 
and  the  bill  which  we  are  considering 
today  is  intended  to  meet  some  of  the 
needs  cited  by  the  Commission.  The  es- 
sential finding  of  the  Commission  was 
that  many  lives  could  be  saved  and  much 
suffering  could  be  prevented  if  the  most 
advanced  knowledge  already  in  existence 
concerning  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  these  diseases  could  be  applied  more 
widely.  The  Commission  report  also 
held  out  the  hope  that  the  extensive  med- 
ical research  activities  now  underway 
would  be  the  basis  of  continued  progress 
in  the  development  of  improved  means  of 
diagnosing  and  curing  these  dread  dis- 
eases, and  that  the  need  to  transmit  these 
advances  to  the  benefit  of  patients  called 
for  additional  efforts  by  our  medical  in- 
stitutions and  personnel.  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  meet  these  needs 
in  providing  opportunities  to  make  avail- 
able to  more  patients  the  latest  advances 
in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  heart 
disease,  cancer,  and  stroke.  The  pro- 
posed program  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
the  great  medical  research  effort  of  this 
Nation  which  has  been  stimulated  over 
the  years  by  the  actions  of  this  Congress. 
This  program  should  assist  significantly 
in  the  final  payoff  of  these  research  ac- 
tivities. 

This  legislation  will  carry  out  these 
purposes  by  providing  support  forco- 
operative  arrangements  which  wCuIdlii^ 
medical  schools,  clinical  research  centeri 
and  community  hospitals  in  regionigil 
medical  programs  providing  for  resear( 
training,  and  for  related  demonstrati( 
&f  patient  care  in  the  fields  of  heart 
ease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  related  diseases. 
These  regional  programs  will  provide  a 
setting  for  improved  means  of  continuing 
education  for  practicing  physicians  in 
advanced  diagnostic  and  treatment  tech- 
niques. The  program  will  make  more 
widely  available  the  trained  teams  of 
medical  personnel   and   the  specialized 


equipment  to  assist  the  practicing  physi- 
cian in  applying  these  advanced  tech- 
niques. Patient  referrals  will  be  facili- 
tated in  order  to  provide  access  to  the 
specialized  techniques  necessary  for  a 
particular  case.  Interchange  of  person- 
nel between  community  hospitals,  medi- 
cal schools,  and  other  medical  centers 
will  be  encouraged.  These  activities  will 
provide  assurances  that  a  close  relation- 
ship is  established  between  the  commu- 
nity hospital  and  its  related  practicing 
physicians  and  the  medical  schools  and 
other  medical  centers  where  advanced 
diagnostic  and  treatment  techniques  are 
being  developed  and  perfected  through 
clinical  research  and  teaching  activities. 

There  can  be  little  argument  with  the 
objectives  of  this  legislation;  however, 
our  commit^e  felt  that  the  means  of 
carrying  out  these  objectives  deserved  the 
most  careful  consideration.  We  recog- 
nized the  already  great  accomplishments 
of  American  medicine,  and  we  wanted  to 
be  able  to  assure  our  colleagues  that  the 
legislation  which  we  presented  to  you 
would  not  in  any  way  jeopardize  the 
medical  system  of  this  country  wliich  is 
already  the  envy  of  the  world.  We  held 
extensive  hearings  on  this  bill  and  heard 
testimony  from  many  leading  medical 
experts,  representatives  of  medical 
schools,  and  practicing  physicians.  We 
heard  a  number  of  objections  and  fears 
expressed  about  the  possible  impact  of 
this  proposed  program  on  the  practice  of 
medicine.  My  colleagues  on  the  commic- 
tee  and  I  were  determined  to  examine 
this  bill  closely  and  to  make  the  neces- 
sary modifications  to  allay  these  fears 
and  objections.  I  want  to  express  to  you 
my  personal  belief  that  the  bill  which  we 
bring  before  you  today  has  been  care- 
fully modified  as  the  result  of  our  de- 
liberations and  is  a  much  sounder  piece 
of  legislation. 

I  want  to  specifically  mention  a  num- 
ber of  the  changes  which  the  committe€| 
made  in  the  bill.  It  was  clear  to  us  in 
our  consideration  of  this  proposal  that 
the  success  of  this  program  depended 
upon  the  active  participation  of  prac- 
ticing physicians  who  are  the  first  line 
in  our  battle  against  disease.  We  wanted 
to  emphasize  in  this  legislation  the  need 
to  involve  the  practicing  physician.  The 
bill  already  provided  that  a  local  advisory 
group  be  designated  to  assist  in  the  plan- 
ning and  operation  of  a  regional  medi- 
cal program.  We  added  the  requirement 
that  this  group  must  include  practicing 
physicians  and  representatives  from  ap- 
propriate medical  societies,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  medical  institutions 
and  agencies.  We  also  added  to  the  bill 
the  requirement  that  an  application  for  a 
grant  ijpder  this  program  must  be  ap- 
proved by  this  local  advisory  group.  We 
specified  that  the  National  Advisory 
Council  established  under  this  legislation 
must  contain  at  least  two  practicing  phy- 
sicians, and  we  added  the  requirement 
that  the  National  Advisory  Council  must 
approve  all  applications  before  a  grant 
can  be  awarded  by  the  Surgeon  General. 

The  committee  also  amended  the  bill 
to  specify  that  patients  provided  care 
under  this  program  shall  have  been  re- 
ferred by  a  practicing  physician.    We 
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added  a  provision  which  requires  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  publish  a  list  of  facili- 
ties which  provide  the  most  advanced 
methods  and  techniques  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  these  diseases  and  to 
make  such  list  available  to  licensed  prac- 
titioners. We  also  made  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  bill  which  emphasize 
the  cooF>erative  nature  of  these  regional 
medical  programs. 

Your  conimittee  also  acted  to  correct 
some  of  the  misunderstandings  concern- 
ing the  purposes  and  objectives  of  tliis 
legislation.  The  title  of  these  regional 
jirograms  was  changed  to  correct  the 
misunderstanding  that  this  program  pro- 
vided  for  the  construction  of  a  large 
number  of  new  medical  facilities  that 
would  compete  with  existing  institutions 
and  personnel.  To  further  clarify  the 
emphasis  of  the  program,  we  eliminated 
from  the  bill  the  provision  authorizing 
the  construction  of  new  facilities.  It  was 
our  belief  that  the  initial  emphasis  of 
this  program  should  be  on  the  provision 
of  assistance  to  existing  institutions,  and 
that  the  program  could  be  implemented 
through  the  utilization  of  presently  ex- 
isting facilities  or  through  the  use  of  ex- 
isting construction  authorities. 

We  amended"'the  bill  to  sharpen  the 
focus  of  these  programs  on  the  three 
major  diseases  which  were  the  initial 
b'asis  of  the  justification  of  this  proposal. 
We  made  changes  which  clarified  the  im- 
portance of  training  and  continuing  edu- 
cation in  the  effectiveness  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  testimony  whicii  we  received 
emphasized  the  importance  of  these  edu- 
cational activities  in  carrying  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  bill.  We  also  changed  the 
bill  to  make  sure  that  research  activities 
related  to  these  programs  would  involve 
the  application  of  the  advances  of  science 
to  the  problems  of  patient  care.  To  fur- 
ther delineate  the  program  and  to  em- 
phasize the  involvement  of  existing  In- 
stitutions, we  eliminated  the  provision 
for  diagnostic  and  treatment  stations 
and  sjjecified  that  the  regional  programs 
would  Include  hospitals. 

Finally,  in  order  to  insure  an  orderly 
development  of  this  program,  the  com- 
mittee has  amended  the  bill  to  provide 
gi-ants  for  planning,  feasibility  studies, 
and  pilot  projects,  and  we  have  limited 
the  authorization  to  3  years  and  have 
provided  specific  appropriation  ceilings 
for  each  of  the  3  years.  We  believe  that 
these  amendments  provide  a  sound  basis 
on  which  to  proceed  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  program.  The  experience 
gained  from  the  regional  medical  pro- 
grams planned  and  established  in  these 
3  years  will  provide  solid  grounds  for  re- 
evaluating the  program  at  the  end  of  the 
3-year  authorization.  During  these 
years,  extensive  experience  should  be  de- 
veloped in  implementing  this  program 
in  a  number  of  different  areas  of  the 
country.  The  committee  intends  to 
watch  these  developments  very  carefully. 

I  want  to  thank  the  representatives  of 
the  medical  societies  of  my  own  district 
for  their  counsel  and  advice.  I  also  want 
to  thank  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
,  especially  Under  Secretary  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen  and  Dr.  Edward  W.  Dempsey  for 
tt^ir  assistance  during  the  remolding  of 


this  legislation.  They  met  with  th^  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Medi(fal  As- 
sociation and  discussed  the  legislation 
and  various  modifications  at  length. 
They  were  firm  in  their  convictions  and 
articulate  in  supporting  their  views  on 
this  important  program.  However,  when 
those  of  us  on  the  committee  requested 
technical  assistance  in  shaping  amend- 
ments the  full  competence  of  these  men 
and  their  staffs  was  used  to  make  those 
amendments  meaningful  and  effective. 

I  believe  that  this  bill,  as  amended  in 
committee,  is  a  splendid  indication  of 
the  constructive  results  which  can  be 
achieved  when  the  medical  profession  is 
willing  to  consult  and  work  with  Gov- 
ernment in  a  productive  manner. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  bill  that  we 
are  considering  today  is  a  better  bill  be- 
cause of  that  cooperation.  It  provides  for 
a  substantial  beginning  in  seeking  to  ac- 
complish these  worthy  objectives,  but  it 
emphasizes  the  need  to  proceed  carefully 
and  to  evaluate  this  major  new  effort  in 
our  battle  against  disease.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  urge  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
v.ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  am  sure  there 
is  not  a  Member  of  this  body  who  does 
not  want  to  do  all  he  can  in  the  field  of 
heart,  cancer,  and  stroke.  Certainly  I 
do.  I  know  this  committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  worked  very  hard  on  this 
legislation.  That  was  brought  out  in  the 
testimony. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  or  not  there  might  be  a  severe 
shortage  of  research  people  who  would 
be  needed  to  carry  out  this  program?  I 
am  wondering  if  it  can  be  met  adequately 
so  that  if  the  program  is  enacted  into 
law  we  will  have  capable  people  in  this 
field,  and  it  will  not  take  away  from  the 
other  research  institutions  that  are  con- 
ducting work  in  this  area? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. We  did  have  the  question  of  man- 
power raised  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  and  during  our  consideration  of 
the  program.  We  feel  the  authorization 
which  we  have  provided  will  cause  addi- 
tional manpower  to  be  trained  to  carry 
out  these  programs  without  interfering 
with  the  manpower  needs  in  other  fields 
of  health,  and  In  the  medical  profession. 
We  feel  that  we  have  met  that  situation. 
.Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Would  the 
gentleman  say  that  it  is  going  to  be  a 
problem  to  get  this  additional  manpower; 
that  it  will  take  a  Jittle  time? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  is  always  a  problem 
to  obtain  manpower  because  you  have 
to  train  them.  That  is  why  we  provide 
In  this  legislation  a  training  program  for 
people  who  are  to  be  trained  in  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  In  the  medical  schools 
themselves. 

In  that  way  we  think  we  can  Increase 
the  manpower  available  and  at  the  same 
time  give  valuable  educational  training 
to  those  who  are  preparing  themselves 
for  this  particular  field. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  thank  the 
gtntleman. 


'  Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Sku- 
BiTz]  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  tMr.  Harris]  a 
question.  Did  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man to  say  that  there  would  be  eight 
regional  medical  programs  started  In  the 
first  year  under  this  program? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  Is  believed  from  the 
record  we  have  made  that  adequate 
planning  can  be  accomplished  for  rec- 
ommendations to  be  made  to  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  for  approxi- 
mately eight  of  these  pilot  plant  opera- 
tions during  this  fiscal  year.  We  there- 
fore provided  the  authorization  in  the 
hope  that  that  will  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  On  page  10  of  the 
committee  report.  It  states: 

The  committee  has  been  Informed  that 
there  are  eight  programs  In  the  United 
States  already  In  the  planning  stage  which 
are  well  enough  worked  out  so  that  It  will 
be  feasible  to  start  these  programs  within 
the  fairly  near  future. 

Will  the  chairman  please  tell  us  in 
what  States  these  eight  programs  are 
located? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  .Kansas, 
from  the  hearings  and  the  information 
developed  for  the  record.  It  was  indi- 
cated that  suflBcient  planning  and  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  indicate 
the  possibility  of  establishing  such  pro- 
grams in  the  States  of  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  Ohio.  Vermont,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
and  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Keith]. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  would  like 
the  record  to  Indicate  the  part  that  was 
played  by  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  and  in  particular  by  its  repre- 
sentative, Dr.  Robert  Browning,  of  the 
town  of  Plymouth,  our  Nation's  first 
community. 

When  Dr.  Browning  first  contacted  me 
about  this  legislation,  he  was  very  much 
concerned  with  the  fact  that  it  author- 
ized new  construction  of  regional  medi- 
cal complexes  which  conceivably  could 
be  imposed  upon  the  existing  medical  fa- 
cilities of  Greater  Boston.  In  Boston,  as 
most  of  you  know,  we  have  already  a 
most  outstanding  medical  profession 
which  is  already  furnishing  extraor- 
dinarily fine  service  in  the  field  of 
heart,  stroke,  and  cancer  as  well  as  in 
other  diseases. 

They  were  concerned  that  rival  fa- 
cilities would  be  established  in  which 
fees  could  be  more  modest  because  the 
facilities  would  be  federally  supported, 
and  they  could  have  an  adverse  effect 
upon  the  medical  services  that  were  al- 
ready in  existence. 

They  came  down  here  and  presented 
their  case  to  me  and  in  turn  to  the  com- 
mittee.   I  believe  that  in  large  measure 
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their  obsei-vations  have  been  helpful  in 
the  committee's  efforts  to  avoid  the  kind 
of  problem  that  could  have  been  created 
had  we  not  amended  the  original  pro- 
posal. 

It  is  my  recollection  that  the  De  Bakey 
Commission  recommended  the  appro- 
priation of  about  $1.4  million  and  it  au- 
thorized, or  would  have  authorized,  the 
creation  of  brandnew  facilities  that 
could  have  been  separate  and  distinct 
and,  in  fact,  a  rival  to  existing  facilities. 
The  Senate  cut  the  appropriation 
down  to  slightly  more  than  $600  million, 
but  still  authorized  the  construction  of 
new  complexes. 

Your  committee,  further  examining 
this  proposal,  has  eliminated  new  con- 
struction and  has  cut  the  amount  of 
money  down  to  what  we  believe  is  rea- 
sonable and  adequate  to  do  the  job. 
Your  committee  recognized  the  need  to 
coordinate  existing  programs,  and  have 
recognized  particularly  the  role  of  local 
medical  societies  and  other  responsible 
local  authorities  in  contributing  to  the 
planning,  development,  and  operation  of 
the  facilities  that  would  be  developed 
around  the  existing  medical  plants. 

I  think  perhaps  one  of  our  greatest 
contributions  is  in  setting  up  an  advisory 
group  at  the  local  level,  which  has  to  be 
In  on  the  planning  phase  as  well  as  in 
the  operational  phase.  This  advisory 
group  will  include  practicing  physicians, 
medical  center  officials,  hospital  admin- 
istrators, representatives  from  appropri- 
ate medical  societies,  voluntary  health 
agencies,  and  representatives  from  other 
organizations,  institutions,  and  agencies 
concerned  with  activities  of  the  kind  to 
be  carried  on  under  the  program. 

There  was  an  absence  of  such  qualifi- 
cations among  those  who  initially  studied 
the  problem.  I  believe  that  the  absence 
from  that  commission  of  those  who  had 
experience  at  the  local  level  caused  some 
difficulty  and  concern  on  the  part  of 
■State  and  local  medical  societies.  I  be- 
lieve that,  once  they  become  acquainted 
with  the  program  which  we  have  out- 
lined in  this  legislation,  they  should  be 
satisfied  and  pleased  with  the  efforts  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Dole!  . 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  to  pursue  what  my  colleague  from 
Kansas  was  discussing  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  and  that  is  with  ref- 
erence to  the  number  of  projects  that 
may  be  initiated  the  first  year.  On  page 
10  of  the  report.  I  understand  there  Is 
an  indication  there  will  be  sufficient 
funds  available  for  a  total  of  eight  pro- 
grams the  first  year.  Does  any  member 
of  the  committee  have  any  idea  or  esti- 
mate as  to  how  many  programs  might  be 
in  operation  by  the  end  of  the  third  year 
of  this  bill? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  As  was  previ- 
ously pointed  out  during  debate,  a  3- 
year  authorization  for  approximately 
25  programs  was  made.  I  also  state, 
for  the  gentleman's  information,  that 
these  are  supposed  to  be  pilot  projects 
in  order  to  demonstrate  throughout  the 
country,  as  much  as  possible,  what  can 


be  done,  so  that  similar  programs  will 
be  encouraged. 

The  administration  originally  re- 
quested about  32.  After  consideration 
by  the  committee,  and  after  hearings, 
the  committee  felt  this  would  accom- 
plish the  purposes  sought  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  also  understand  there 
is  a  provision  which  would  permit  some 
construction  in  this  bill.  Could  you  ex- 
plain this? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  That  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do.  We  want  to  make  a 
distinction  between  what  would  be  con- 
sidered new  construction  and  alterations 
or  modifications,  remodeling,  and  so 
forth. 

As  an  example,  an  existing  facility 
might  need  a  new  wing.  Under  this 
authorization  the  new  wing,  or  whatever 
the  addition  might  be,  for  the  support  of 
this  kind  of  program — training,  demon- 
strations, and  so  forth — could  be  a  part 
of  the  construction  program. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas*  [Mr. 
Pickle]  has  suggested  an  expansion  of 
the  definition  of  "construction"  which 
would  permit,  as  an  example,  a  hospital 
which  wished  to  add  two  complete  new 
floors  to  the  existing  facility  to  add  these 
floors  with  aid  under  this  legislation.  As 
I  see  it,  that  would  come  in  the  category 
of  new  construction. 

If  the  facility  is  a  medical  school,  con- 
struction could  be  proceeded  with  under 
the  program  we  provided  recently  for 
construction  and  expansion  of  medical 
schools.  If  it  is  a  research  center  it 
would  come  under  the  construction  pro- 
gram we  recently  provided  for  research 
facilities.  If  it  were  a  hospital,  it  would 
come  under  the  Hill-Burton  program,  as 
we  refer  to  it.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
my  name  recently  has  been  tagged  on 
to  that,  for  whatever  that  may  mean  to 
the  program.  Construction  could  be  ob- 
tained under  that  program  to  take  care 
of  the  kind  of  expansion,  for  a  new  con- 
struction program,  as  proposed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes,  so 
that  we  may  thrash  this  out. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  assure 
the  medical  profession  and  those  involved 
in  these  programs  throughout  the  coun- 
try that  we  do  not  have  any  intention  of 
going  into  a  complete  new  complex  idea, 
of  which  they  were  fearful.  We  would 
limit  It  to  expansion  and  alteration  and 
modification  and  so  forth  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  program. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  With  reference  to  the 
expansion  situation  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  mentioned,  the  situation  I  had 
in  mind  is  riot  new  construction  in  the 
general  sense.  As  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  agree  that  on  committee  we 
agreed  not  to  get  into  that  field.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  not. 

The  situation  I  make  reference  to  is 
one  in  which  there  is  a  research  facility 
being  built  now  which  is  in  the  field  of 
research  for  cancer  alone.    I  do  not  en- 


vision or  make  reference  to  a  situa- 
tion in  which  there  is  nlw  hospital  con- 
struction. Under  the  term  "construc- 
tion," under  both  the  Hill-Burton  Act 
and  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  I  rec- 
ognize that  generally  speaking'"expan- 
sion"_would  be  covered. 

I  am  hopeful  there  might  be  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  "expansion"  that 
the  situation  I  mentioned  might  be  in- 
cluded. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  say  in  that 
regar^.  in  order  to  make  the  legislative 
histoty,  if  that  does  not  come  within  the 
purview  of  the  Research  Facilities  Act, 
which  we  recently  extended,  and  in  no 
way  interferes  with  or  attempts  to  dupli- 
cate that  program,  but  comes  within  the 
purview  of  this  regional  concept  coopera- 
tive arrangement,  then  ttie  addition 
would  come  under  the  concept  of  altera- 
tion and  modification,  for  this  purpose. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  or  as  much  time  as  he  may  de- 
sire to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  .  v 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Cn^irman,  as  one 
who  lost  both  parehts  by  Hie  ravages  of 
cancer,  I  certainly  have  a  great  interest 
in  the  subject  of  cancer,  its  origin,  its 
cure,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  I  am  not 
necessarily  opposed  to  this  bill,  but  I 
wish  the  report  had  contained  some 
figures  as  to  the  amounts  of  money 
presently  being  expended  through  vari- 
ous programs  in  projects  and  research 
with  respect  to  cancer  and  heart  afflic- 
tions. I  regret  that  the  report  gives  no 
evidence  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  presently  being  expended  for  this 
purpose.  Was  this  information  devel- 
oped in  your  hearings  on  this  pending 
bill? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.    Yes.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.     HARRIS.    This    question    was 
brought  up  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings,  and  I  believe  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  raised  the  question 
within  the  committee.    We  do  have  an 
estimate  that  I  would  say  is  as  nearly 
correct  as  is  possible.    I  think  you  will 
find  that  in  the  hearings  on  pages  52,  53, 
and  54.    I  think  that  will  give  the  gentle- 
man some  idea  about  the  extent  of  the 
program  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  this  field.    Now,  insofar  as 
the  total  amount  of  funds  being  expended 
in  this  country  Ig  concerned,  when  you 
take  Inttf  accoimt  the  philanthropic  or- 
ganizational programs,  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute,  and  the  various  regional, 
private,  and  local  programs  that  are  giv- 
ing a  lot  of  study  and  spending  a  lot 
of  money  for   this  particular  dreaded 
killer,  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say  just  how  much  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  giving  to  this  problem 
at  this  time.    However,  it  is  a  terrific 
amount,  which  shows  just  how  hard  we 
are  trying  to  meet  the  problem  in  order 
to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  overfunding  programs.  I 
want  them  to  have  all  of  the  money  that 
can  properly  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but 
here  we  are  expending  another  $340  mil- 
lion over  a  period  of  3  years.    This  is  no 
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small  amount  of  money,  and  there  Js  no 
indication  that  this  will  be  the  extent  of 
the  expenditure.  I  would  have  no  quar- 
rel with  this  if  I  could  believe  that  we 
were  not,  through  this  new  program,  to- 
day initiating  duplicating  research  and 
other  studies  that  are  already  being  car- 
ried on.  I  am  sure  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  respect  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  been  more  than  liberal  in 
the  granting  of  funds  for  this  and  other 
purposes.  This  is  my  deep  concern  with 
this  matter  here  today. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.     I  want  to  thank  the 

gentleman  for  bringing  this  important 

point  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

For  about  17  years  we  have  been  ap- 
propriating large  sums  of  money  for  re- 
search. A  &reat  deal  has  been  ac- 
complished thereby.  We  have  had  many 
breakthroughs.  This  program  is  to  meet 
a  gap  that  exists  in  order  that  the  results 
of  this  research  effort  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  people  throughout  the 
country.  i 

The  gentleman  is  very  fimiliar  with 
the  program  in  his  own  State.  The 
gentleman  may  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  in  Iowa  they  started  one  of  these 
very  programs  away  back  in  1915. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  1  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Away  back  in  1915  you 
started  the  nucleus  of  a  program  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  that  has  developed  over 
these  50  years  into  the  kind  of  a  coopera- 
tive arraneement  that  we  hope  will  be 
made  applicable  to  other  areas  of  this 
great  country  of  ours. 

I  could  name  many  people,  as  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  could — in  fact,  one 
of  our  most  beloved  and  distinguished 
colleagues  had  the  benefit  of  this  great 
institution  in  Iowa  and.  thank  God.  he 
is  still  with  us  even  today.  But  I  know, 
and  I  know  other  Members  know,  that 
from  these  50  years  of  effort  in  the  gen- 
tleman's own  State  there  are  many  thou- 
-sands  of  people  in  this  country  who  have 
received  the  benefits  of  this  program,  of 
which  I  know  the  gentleman  is  proud, 
that  has  come  from  his  own  people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
program  in  Iowa  and  of  the  work  that 
has  been  done.  Of  course,  it  was  done 
without  this  program.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  program  based 
upon  th^achicvements  in  Iowa  and  else- 
where would  not  be  good  for  the  rest  of 
the  countiT-  I  am  not  saying  that  at  all. 
But  I  do  not  want  to  see  duplication 
whgre  duplication  can  be  avoided.  Your 
own  report  recognizes  that  there  can  be 
duplication.*  This  I  do  not  want  to  see 
because  we  desperately  need  to  conserve 
the  financial  resources  of  this  country. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
for  raising  this  question.    I  want  to  as- 


sure  him  that  this  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions that  very  much  concerned  me  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  legislation 
in  the  committee.  But  I  would  like  to 
say,  as  has  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, that  we  went  through  this  very  care- 
fully to  assure  the  membership  of  the 
committee  that  this  will  not  duplicate 
existing  programs — that  is  attested  to 
by  the  fact  that  the  bill  came  out  with 
the  strong  support  of  the  membership 
of  the  committee,  which  was  well  satis- 
fied that  this  will  not  represent  dupli- 
cation of  existing  programs. 

I  should  like  to  point  to  programs  like 
Hill-Burton.  There  is  abundant  need  for 
more  hospital  construction  than  we  are 
able  to  fund  uhder  Hill-Burton. 

With  regard  to  the  research  programs 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
These  are  well  funded  both  in  the  pub- 
lic and  the  private  sector.  I  would  point 
out  to  my  good  friend  that  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  committee  that  we  shall 
duplicate  research  or  that  this  will  ac- 
tually be  a  research  program.  It  is  not 
going  to  be.  It  is  going  to  be  a  program 
to  disseminate  information,  to  assist  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  to  ob- 
tain the  fruits  of  research  most  readily 
available  to  them,  to  have  the  new  de- 
vices readily  available  to  them,  to  have 
the  new  methods  and  the  new  machines 
and  the  new  laboratory  facilities  avail- 
able to  them  on  a  regional  basis  for  the 
treatment  and  care  of  their  patients. 

For  example,  the  gentleman  mentioned 
the  misfortune  that  his  family  had  with 
cancer.  I  have  had  in  my  family  a  simi- 
lar misfortime. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  will  make 
available  facilities  for  new  devices  and 
new  methods  for  identifying  cancer  at 
an  early  date  so  we  can  stave  it  off;  new 
devices  for  the  treatment  of  heart, 
stroke,  and  similar  conditions  that  afflict 
human  beings,  so  that  these  will  be  read- 
ily available  to  members  of  the  medical 
profession. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  AMA  had  grave 
reservations  about  this  legislation  earlier 
but,  by  and  large,  we  have  accepted  the 
comments  and  recommendations  of  the 
AMA  and  have  adopted  amendments 
suggested  by  them  to  assure  that  we  will 
not  intrude  into  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  will  not  engage  in  unwholesome  and 
unwise  legislating  in  this  field. 

I  share  the  concern  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment. 

It  is  my  hope — and  unfortunately  we 
are  losing  the  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee, Mr.  H.ARRis.  at  the  end  of  the  year 
and  I  regret  seeing  him  go — it  is  my  hope 
that  whoever  succeeds  him  will  watch 
closely  the  expenditure  of  these  funds 
in  order  that  there  be  no  duplication  in 
spending  for  this  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 
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Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  ^^Mv.  Chair- 
man, I  am  interested  to  know  what  will 
be  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  assuming  it  is  enacted,  and  what 
the  impact  will  be  upon  an  institution 
like  the  great  Mayo  Clinic,  for  example. 
I  know  that  Dr.  Charles  Mayo  is  on  the 
Advisory  Commission.  But  I  still  won- 
der, because  a  great  many  people  from 
my  community,  when  they  are  confronted 
with  a  real  health  hazard  or  problem, 
the  first  thing  about  which  they  think  is 
going  to  Mayo's. 

I  just  wonder  what  will  be  the  im- 
pact upon  a  great  institution  of  this  kind 
if  this  legislation  is  enacted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  if  he  is  addressing  the 
question  to  me,  that  I  am  unable  to  an- 
swer it. 

I  would  like  to  inquire,  very  briefly,  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  concern- 
ing President  Johnson's  Commission  on 
Heard  Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke. 

Am  I  correctly  informed  that  individ- 
ual members  of  this  Commission  hold 
contracts.  Government  contracts,  for  re- 
search? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  there  are  some  who 
have  their  own  clinics  associated  with  • 
the  existing  programs.  There  are  some 
associated  with  existing  institutions, 
which  institutions  have  some  contracts 
for  certain  research  projects;  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  now,  does  the  gen- 
tleman think  that  this  Is  proper?  Does 
the  gentleman  not  believe  that  under 
these  circumstances  there  can  exist  a 
substantial  conflict  of  interest,  when 
members  of  a  Government  commission, 
recommending  a  $340  million  program  of 
this  kind,  themselves  hold  contracts,  re- 
search contracts,  involving  perhaps  $1 
million  or  more  each?  This  has  the  ele- 
ments of  lucrative  self -perpetuation. 

Does  the  gentleman  think  that  this  is 
a  healthy  situation? 
Mr.  HARRIS.    Well,  in  the  first  place, 

If  the  gentleman  will  permit 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  of  course. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  not  believe  the 
President  would  have  appointed  either 
one  of  these  eminent  gentlemen  in  this 
field  had  there  been  any  inclination  or 
indication  that  there  was  any  confiict 
of  interest. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  confiict 
of  interest  involved  whatsoever  because 
this  is  an  entirely  different  program,  and 
neither  of  these  gentlemen  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  any  existing  projects 
on  research  at  any  particular  location  of 
either  one  of  these  so-called  regional'  j 
programs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  can  only  add  that  I 
do  not  think  it  is  proper  that  members 
of  a  Federal  commission,  charged  with 
the  formulation  of  a  program  involving 
the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars, 
should  themselves  hold  Federal  con- 
tracts of  any  kind.  Certainly  they  should 
hold  no  contracts  related  in  anv  wav  to 
the  subject  matter  of  this  bill  and  the 
fields  It  i.<;  designed  to  cover. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  gentleman  relative  to 
whether  or  not  this  would  affect,  for 
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example,  the  Mayo  Clinic,  the  answer,  I 
think,  is  emphatically  "No."  It  would 
not  in  any  way  damage  the  operation  at 
Rochesty.  Actually,  they  would  become 
a  part  of  the  plan  for  further  develop- 
ment to  extend  to  the  coimtry  some  of 
the  research  and  clinical  application 
research  that  they  are  presently  em- 
ployed in  there. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  response. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rhodes]. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  support  this  meritorious 
legislation  and  wish  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Harris]  and  his  committee  for 
bringing  H.R.  3140  to  the  House  floor. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
a  member  of  the  Health  and  Safety  Sub- 
committee, I  had  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  study  of  the  ^problem 
which  this  legislation  seeks  to  meet. 

I  recall  the  testimony  a  few  years  ago 
by  health  specialists  who  told  our  sub- 
committee that  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple die  each  year  of  cancer  in  this 
coimtry  who  could  live  many  more  years 
if  we  could  make  use  of  the  information 
and  know-how  we  already  have  and  if 
necessary  facilities  to  help  these  people 
were  available. 

This  is   also   true   of   heart   disease 
which  annually  kills  thousands  of  citi- 
zens whose  lives  could  be  lengthened. 

According  to  public  health  specialists, 
thousands  are  being  crippled  for  life 
every  year  by  strokes  who  need  Jiot  be 
crippled  if  we  could  apply  present  know- 
how  and  provide  tieeded  facilities  to  meet 
the  problem.        \ 

Many  citizens  arc\receiving  benefits  of 
our  medical  research  programs,  but  many 
still  go  to  early  graves  and  suffer  crip- 
pling strokes. 

This  legislation  for  community  health 
centers,  facilities,  and  personnel  will 
bridge  the  gap  between  research  and  ap- 
plication of  our  know-how. 

It  is  a  good  investment  in  the  health  of 
our  citizens  and  a  valuable  contribution 
in  seeking  the  cause  and  cure  of  crip- 
pling and  killing  diseases. 

The  bill  deserves  unanimous  support  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mackay]. 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  joining  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  recommending  for 
passage  H.R.  3140,  as  amended  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  sub- 
stantial chances  in  the  introduced  bill 
which  have  been  made  by  the  committee 
to  define  the  scope  of  the  program  more 
precisely  and  to  clarify  Its  intent.  These 
amendments  guarantee  that  the  legisla- 
tion will  accomplish  Its  purposes  without 
interfering  with  present  patterns  of  pa- 
tient care  and  professional  practice.  Our 
medical  care  Is  among  the  best  In  the 
world.  Our  physicians  have  made  tre- 
mendous contributions  to  the  well-being 
of  our  citizens.    It  would  indeed  be  fool- 


ish for  the  Congress  to  attempt  to  im- 
pose on  our  medical  scientists  or  practi- 
tioners any  program  wliich,  in  any  way, 
would  attempt  to  restrict  or  direct  from 
Washington  their  activities  to  promote 
the  health  of  Americans,  young  and  old. 
The  local  nature  of  the  program  au- 
thorized under  the  proposed  legislation 
is  clearly  stressed.  Its  primary  thrust  is 
to  facilitate  arrangements  among  exist- 
ing institutions.  No  large  Federal  fa- 
cilities, staffed  by  Federal  employees, , 
will  be  constructed  throughout  the  coun- 
try according  to  a  master  plan  developed 
in  Washington.  Instead,  local  commu- 
nity hospitals  and  practicing  physicians 
will  be  linked,  at  their  request,  with 
medical  schools  and  affiliated  teaching 
hospitals.  These  cooperative  arrange- 
ments will  enable  the  family  doctor  to 
put  within  reach  of  each  of  his  patients 
the  latest  advances  in  diagnosing  and 
treating  disease. 

The  committee  has  taken  great  care 
to  spell  out  ways  by  which  local  control 
of  the  pro.c^rams  conducted '  under  the 
proposed  bill  is  assured.  Their  concern 
is  most  evident  In  .the  designation  of 
advisory  groups  on  the  local  level  which 
must  approve  any  grant  application  be- 
fore it  can  be  acted  upon  by  the  National 
Advisory  Council  and  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral. The  bill  states  that  these  local  ad- 
visory groups  must  include  practicing 
physicians,  medical  center  officials,  hos- 
pital administrators,  representatives 
from  appropriate  medical  societies,  vol- 
untary health  agencies  and  other  orga- 
nizations concerned  with  the  program. 

It  is  intended  that  there  will  be  care- 
ful planning:  before  a  program  is  ap- 
proved in  any  area.  The  planning,  the 
conduct  of  feasibility  studies,  and  the 
operation  of  pilot  projects  will  all  be  car- 
ried out  by  local  participating  Institu- 
tions and  professional  organizations.  It 
is  anticipated  that  projects  to  be  under- 
taken will  be  quite  varied,  depending 
upon  the  region  of  the  country  and  the 
natxire  of  existing  facilities.  Even  when 
a  regional  medical  program  has  been 
funded  under  this  legislation,  planning 
will  continue  In  the  area  which  it  serves. 
In  this  manner,  those  closest  to  a  pro- 
gram will  be  able  to  modify  or  expand 
arrangements  in  order  to  meet  changing 
problems  in  local  communities. 

The  bill  further  specifies  that  patients 
provided  care  under  the  regional  medical 
programs  must  be  referred  by  a  practic- 
ing Physician.  I  am  told  that  this  Is  a 
customary  arrangement  at  research  in- 
stitutions such  as  the  Clinical  Center  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Thus, 
In  the  words  of  the  committee  report: 

Excopt  in  the  case  of  those  patients  who, 
after  referral  to  a  facility,  receive  care  in- 
cident to  research,  training,  or  demonstra- 
tions, the  legislation  will  have  no  effect  one 
way  or  the  other  upon  the  patterns,  or 
methods  of  financing,  of  patient  care. 

It  Is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  are  already  in  existence  a 
number  of  programs  similar  to  those  pro- 
posed under  this  bill.  My  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Maine  and  other  New 
England  States  could  tell  us  of  the  Bing- 
ham Associates  program  begun  in  1931. 
Others  could  describe  Imaginative  coop- 
erative medical  research,  education,  and 


service  programs  in  such  States  as  New 
York,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa. 

In  every  Instance  the  development  of 
these  cooperative  programs  has  en- 
hanced the  quality  and  quantity  of  med- 
ical care  available  to  all  patients  in  the 
oommunities  within  reach.  Such  devel- 
opment has  not  interfered  with  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  these  localities  other 
than  to  attract  physicians  to  them.  For 
alert,  forward-looking  practitioners  can- 
not help  but  be  drawn  by  the  opportuni- 
ties such  programs  provide  for  continu- 
ing education,  specialized  training,  and 
supportive  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  bill,  as  amended,  Is  designed  to 
strengthen  the  Nation's  hfealth  resources, 
to  make  the  best  use  of  the  resources  we 
now  have,  and  to  assist  the  doctor  in 
the  care  of  his  patient.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  on  the 
pending   legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr!  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chaif^an,  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  in  behah  of  H.R.  3140, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  assist  in  combating  heart  disease, 
cancer,  stroke,  and  related  diseases 
through  a  program  of  grants.  The  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  locally  adminis- 
tered programs  of  cooperation  between 
medical  schools,  clinical  research  insti- 
tutions, and  hospitals.  It  is  hoped  that 
through  these  programs  research  may 
be  advanced,  personnel  trained,  and  the 
latest  advances  brought  to  the  care  of 
patients  suffering  from  these  disorders. 
The  bill  Is  of  great  Importance,  be- 
cause of  the  appalling  toll  exacted  by 
these  diseases  from  the  people  of  the 
ynited  States  in  death,  disability,  and 
economic  burdv'n.  Heart  disease,  cancer, 
.  and  stroke  are  overwhelmingly  the  lead- 
ing causes  of  death  today.  In  1963,  these 
diseases  accounted  for  71  percent  of  all 
deaths  in  the  Nation.  Compared  with 
them,  all  the  other  hazards  of  man — in- 
fectious diseases,  accidents,  congenital, 
and  nutritional  disorders — fade,  into 
insignificance. 

Heart  disease  and  stroke  ^accounted 
for  994,747  recorded  deaths  in  1963.  In 
addition  to  their  dominance  as  a  cause 
of  death,  these  diseases  are  the  cause  of 
extremely  widespread  illness  and  dis- 
ability. Studies  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Health  Survey  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  in  1960-62  Indicate  that 
an  estimated  14.6  million  adults  suffered 
from  definite  heart  disease,  and  nearly 
as  many  were  suspected  cases.  Over  2 
million  Americans  are  currently  disabled 
because  of  stroke  and  there  are  over 
400,000  new  cases  each  year. 

^e  economic  cost  to  the  Nation  of 
any  disease  may  be  measured  in  terms 
of  Its  direct  costs  in  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation,  and  the  indi- 
rect costs  associated  with  loss-of  earn- 
ings due  to  disability  and  premature 
death.    Heart  disease,  with  Its  enormous 
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death  toll  and  still  greater  prevalence  as 
a  chronic  disabling  condition,  imposes  a 
multlbillion  dollar  burden  on  the  econ- 
omy each  year.  Direct  expenditures  for 
hospital  and  nursing  home  care,  phy- 
sicians' services,  drugs,  and  other  med- 
ical services  for  persons  with  heart  dis- 
ease amounted  to  $2.6  billion  in  1962.  To 
this  mi'st  be  added  the  immense  eco- 
nomic burden  of  lost  output.  In  1962, 
540.000  man-years,  or  the  equivalent  of 
$2.5  billion,  were  lost  during  that  year 
through  disability  from  heart  disease. 
Calculations  of  losses  resulting  from 
premature  deaths  reach  really  astro- 
nomic proportions,  amounting,  when 
added  to  direct  costs  and  output  losses, 
to  4  percent  of  GNP. 

Cancer  is  the  cause  of  16  percent  of 
all  deaths  in  the  United  States,  amount- 
ing to  about  300.000  in  1964.  and  the 
rate  is  rising.  About  830.000  people  in 
the  Kation  are  under  treatment  for  can- 
cer, and  on  the  basis  of  current  trends, 
it  can  be  assumed  that  about  48  million 
people  now  living  will  become  cancer 
sufferers.  While  the  rise  of  cancer  as 
a  health  menace  can  be  charged  in  large 
part  to  the  changing  age  composition 
of  our  population,  substantial  percent- 
ages of  cancer  deaths  are  in  the  younger 
age  groups.  In  1963.  45  percent  were  in 
age  groups  under  65.  and  9  percent  were 
in  age  groups  under  45.  Cancer  is  a 
leading  cause  of  death  In  children  be- 
tween 1  and  14  years. 

Tlie  economic  toll  from  cancer  also 
runs  into  billions  annually.  Direct  costs 
of  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  care  were 
estimated  at  SI. 2  billion  in  1962.  The 
estimate  for  lost  output  was  221.000 
man-years,  or  $1  billion.  Summing 
direct  costs  and  losses  of  output  through 
disability,  we  get  an  estimate  of  S8  bil- 
lion, or  1.4  percent  of  GNP  for  1962. 

More  sudden  and  dramatic  than  can- 
cer, and  usually  more  sudden  than  heart 
disease,  stroke  looms  as  the  third  great 
health  menace  of  our  generation.  Its 
d&ath  toll  is  not  far  behind  that  of  can- 
cer, and  more  than  double  that  of  ac- 
cidents, the  fourth-ranking  cause.  The 
proportion  of  disabled  persons  in  rela- 
tion to  the  total  stricken  is  high  in  the 
case  of  stroke,  as  8  out  of  10  stroke  vic- 
tims survive  the  acute  initial  phase  of 
the  disease. 

Direct  costs  of  stroke  are  estimated  on 
the  same  bases  as  above  at  $440  million 
annually.    Output  losses  resulting  from  ' 
disability  and  premature  death  are  esti- 
mated at  $700  million  for  1962. 

Statistics  are  useful  tools  for  review- 
ing the  problem  of  heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  stroke  in  terms  of  deaths,  disability, 
and  financial  loss.  They  are  of  course 
quite  useless  ii^rhieasuring  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  ^man  loss.  There  are  no 
measures  for  these. 

Fully  as  great  a  problem  as  the  simple 
fact  of  the  existence  of  these  three  health  . 
menaces  is  the  problem  of  applying  what 
knowledge  we  have  to  them.  Several 
hundred  thousand  unnecessary  deaths 
occur  each  year  from  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, and  stroke.  Even  the  well-publicized 
advances  are  not  reaching  all  of  our  peo- 
ple. Until  a  few  years  ago.  victims  of 
certain  congenital  heart  defects  were 
doomed  to  die  in  infancy;  now  they  are 


growing  up  toward  productive  adult- 
hood. Until  recently.  9  out  of  10  persons 
who  developed  the  disease  known  as 
aneurysm  were  dead  within  5  years ;  now 
7  out  of  10  who  receive  the  benefit  of  new 
surgical  advances  are  alive  and  well  at 
the  end  of  5  years.  Until  development 
of  the  s»ear  test,  cancer  of  the  cervix 
could  ra*ly  be  diagnosed  until  too  late 
for  successful  treatment.  Now  there  is 
almost  y)0  percent  survival  and  cure 
for  tho^who  receive  early  diagnosis  and 
treatm/nt.  But  tragically,  babies  still  die 
of  corfcenital  defects;  patients  still  die 
of  aneurysms;  14.000  women  still  die 
each  year  of  uterine  cancer.  Of  the  more 
than  2  million  Americans  currently  dis-' 
abled  because  of  stroke,  a  large  ma- 
jority could  be  helped  through  intensive 
modern  rehabilitative  care.  Many  of 
these  people  have  not  been  reached  by 
scientific  medicine. 

As  a  nation  we  can  look  with  pride  on 
our  health   resources,  and  particularly 
on  the  rapid  increase  in  the  rate  of  their 
development  in  the  past  20  years.    But 
It  has  not  been  enough.     Thanks  in  large 
measure   to   the   Hill-Burton   program, 
more  than  7.000  hospitals  and  other  cen- 
ters for  medical  service,  providing  more 
than  300.000  beds,  have  been  built  since 
World  War  n.     But  there  are  serious  bed 
shortages  in  many  suburban  areas;  many 
older  hospitals  have  deteriorated  physi- 
cally; and  many  beds  in  general  hospitals 
are  being  occupied  by  patients  with  long- 
term  illness  who  could  be  better  and  more 
economically  served  in  facilities  specially 
designed  to  meet  their  needs.    Thanks  to 
the  Health  Professions  Educational  As- 
sistance Act.  substantial  financial  assist- 
ance can  now  begin  to  be  brought  to  bear 
on    the    construction    of    new    medical 
schools  and  the  expansion  of  existing 
schools.    There  is  thus  the  prospect  that 
our  physician  output  can  be  increased 
from  the  present  figure  of  about  7.700 
per  year  to  about  9.000  per  year  by  1975. 
But  this  will  fall  far  short  ot  meeting 
the  need  arising  from  population  growth. 
Faced  both  with  shortages  and  some 
maldistribution  of  our  health  resources, 
we  are  struck  with  the  obvious  gind  over- 
riding need  for  coordination  of  efifort. 
H.R.  3140  seeks  to  aid  in  achieving  pre- 
cisely this.    It  is  an  imaginative  response 
to  an  immense  national  challenge.    We 
can  well  afford  this  program  and  the 
people  will  enthusiastically  support  In- 
creased expenditures  intended  to  save 
lives  today  and  produce  more  lifesaving 
knowledge  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  proposes  to  establish  a  massive  Fed- 
eral arrangement  of  medical  centers  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  heart  disease, 
cancer,  stroke,  and  other  related  diseases. 
All  of  us  agree  with  the  stated  objec- 
tive of  this  proposed  legislation.  All  of 
us  are  against  heart  disease,  all  of  us  are 
against  stroke,  all  of  us  are  against  can- 
cer. If  I  thought  that  this  bill  actually 
would  make  any  headway,  however 
slight,  against  these  serious  health  prob- 
lems, I  would  be  the  first  to  support  it. 

This  bill  will  not  preverit  heart  at- 
tacks. It  will  not  prevent  strokes.  It 
will  not  prevent  cancer.  In  fact,  it  is  by 
no  means  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility 
that  the  program  proposed  in  this  bill*  if 
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adopted,  would  make  it  even  more  diffi- 
cult for  many  Americans  to  get  a  doctor 
quickly  when  they  are  stricken  by  a  se- 
rious ailment. 

There  are  fundamental  reasons  why 
this  bill  is  bad  legislation,  why  it  should 
be  rejected  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  sent  back  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Committee  for 
more  study  and  evaluation. 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  comment  on 
one  aspect  of  H.R.  3140  which  is  in  Itself 
full  and  sufficient  reason  to  vote  "no" 
on  this  proposal. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  this  proposal,  if 
adopted  and  fully  Implemented,  would 
sweep  a  large  group  of  American  physi- 
cians into  these  regional  centers  and 
leave  the  rest  of  the  Nation  with  few 
doctors. 

The  creation  of  regional  medical  cen- 
ters will  discourage  physicians  from  lo- 
cating in  suburban  or  rural  areas. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  of 
the  President's  Commission  recognized 
the  need  for  a  wide  distribution  of  gen- 
eral practitioners.  The  enactment  of 
H.R.  3140,  in  the  face  of  this  need,  would 
have  the  effect  of  stimulating  heavy  em- 
phasis toward  the  medical  centers  and 
away  from  local  practice. 

The  rural  areas  of  this  Nation,  in 
which  there  already  is  widespread  need 
for  the  upgrading  of  medical  care,  would 
suffer  the  most.  This  legislation,  with 
its  heavy  emphasis  on  concentration  of 
the  best  doctors  in  these  medical  centers, 
would  undoubtedly  make  it  even  more 
difficult  to  persuade  young  physicians  to 
settle  in  the  small  towns  and  smaller 
cities  across  the  land. 

In  fact,  the  whole  program  would 
stimulate  the  decline  of  the  family 
doctor.  He  would  become  a  second-class 
citizen  in  the  medical  world.  He  would 
be  consulted  only  for  colds  and  flu,  or 
to  lance  a  carbuncle,  or  to  remove  a  fish- 
hook. For  anything  more  complicated, 
his  patients  would  head  for  the  nearest 
big  medical  centlr. 

Those  concerned  with  physician  place- 
ment, with  the  programs  of  obtaining 
physicians  to  practice  In  smaller  com- 
munities, tell  me  that  many  communi- 
ties already  have  lost  their  physicians 
because  they  called  him  only  in  emer- 
gencies, going  to  physicians  in  Jarge 
metropolitan  areas  the  remainder  of  the 
time. 

The  doctor  does  not  want  to  be  a  sec- 
ond-class citizen  in  his  profession  any 
more  than  the  rest  of  us.  When  a  young 
man  completing  his  medical  education 
looks  around  for  a  place  to  begin  his 
practice,  do  you  think  he  will  move  to 
a  community  in  which  his  practice  will 
be  largely  the  treating  of  trivial  ail- 
ments? 

Do  you  think  he  will  be  interested  in 
spending  long  hours  stitching  up  the 
cuts  and  salving  the  bruises  of  the  chil- 
dren in  his  community,  only  to  have  his 
patients  leave  him  when  they  become 
really  sick? 

The  American  doctor  is  a  highly 
trained  scientist.  He  spends  many  years 
learning  how  to  do  all  that  medical  sci- 
ence can  do  for  victims  of  heart  dis- 
ease, stroke,  cancer,  and  all  of  the  other 
ailments  that  beset  mankind.    He  reads 
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the  professional  journals,  he  attends 
medical  conventions,  he  confers  with  his 
colleagues — all  so  that  he  can  bring  the 
best  possible  care  to  his  patients.  If 
the  opportunity  to  apply  these  years  of 
research  and  study  and  learning  is  re- 
stricted or  largely  denied  him,  his  natu- 
ral inclination  will  be  to  go  where  the 
opportunity  is  broader. 

And  the  sad  thing  about  a  situation 
like  this  is  that  the  chances  are  very 
good  that  the  patient  will  not  be  much, 
if  any,  better  off  by  going  himdreds  of 
miles  away  to  a  regional  medical  center. 
The  men  and  women  in  that  center 
would  not  be  able  to  prevent  heart  dis- 
ease, they  would  not  be  able  to  cure  a 
stroke  victim,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
cure  most  cancers. 

If  H.R.  3140  should  become  law,  it 
would  be  only  a  few  ■^ars  until  most 
i-ural  areas,  many  small  towns,  'many 
suburbs  would  be  almost  without  any 
doctors  at  all.  The  bright  young  men 
would  head  for  the  new  Federal  center, 
and  In  some  parts  of  the  country  these 
would  be  far,  far  away. 

We  need  more  doctors  In  the  country 
and  In  the  small  towns,  not  less.  We 
need  to  encourage  young  physicians  to 
practice  in  the  small  towns  and  in  the 
country,  not  discourage  them.  We  need 
to  keep  physicians  close  to  their  patients, 
not  send  them  far  away. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  you  join 
with  me  in  voting  that  HJl.  3140  be 
returned  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  in  order  that  suf- 
ficient time  to  study  and  evaluate  this 
important  subject  can  be  made. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3140,  legislation 
to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment of  regional  centers  for  research, 
training,  and  demonstration  of  patient 
care  primarily  in  the  fields  of  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  and  stroke. 

My  support  of  this  legislation  has  been 
previously  indicated  through  the  intro- 
duction of  my  bill  (H.R.  9536),  dealing 
with  this  subject. 

This  is  a  matter  which  painfully 
touches  our  lives.  Nearly  15  million  peo- 
ple suffer  from  heart  disease  which,  to- 
gether with  strokes,  is  the  cause  of  more 
than  half  the  deaths  in  this  country  each 
year. 

In  1962,  deaths  from  arteriosclerosis. 
Including  heart  attacks  and  strokes  and 
hypertension  totaled  nearly  889,000,  or  51 
percent  of  all  the  deaths  reported  in  that 
year.  Over  215,000  or  24.2  percent  of 
these  deaths  were  in  the  working  group, 
that  Is  In  the  25  to  64  age  group.  Over 
672,000  deaths  were  in  the  over  65  years 
of  age  group,  and  only  1,510  deaths  oc- 
curred in  the  age  groups  under  25. 

What  does  this  loss  in  the  working  a?e 
group  mean  to  our  national  economy? 
If  these  215,000  people  who  died  between 
the  ages  of  25  and  64  had  been  able  to  live 
an  extra,  healthy  year,  they  could  have 
earned  over  $1  billion  in  that  year  alone. 
The  Federal  Government  could  have 
gained  in  that  1  year  approximately  $190 
million  in  income  tax  revenue  on  these 
earnings. 

What  are  the  needs  in  the  fight  of 
combating  heart  disease? 


First.  More  funds  for  research  train- 
ing, community  health  services,  and  edu- 
cation in  this  field  are  urgently  needed 
both  In  the  United  States  and  worldwide. 

Second.  A  simple  method  for  early  de- 
tection and  diagnosis  of  this  disease  must 
be  found,  as  well  as  better  methods  of 
treatment  cures  and  methods  of  preven- 
tion. 

Third.  It  is  essential  that  the  technical 
language  presently  in  use  in  the  field  of 
heart  disease  be  simplified  and  the  ter- 
minology made  uniform  and  understand- 
able to  the  lay  public. 

The  No.  2  killer  of  our  people  is  can- 
cer. There  were  277,110  Americans  who 
died  of  cancer  in  1962,  or  about  1  out  of 
every  6  deaths.  It  is  estimated  that  48 
million  people  now  aUve  in  this  country 
will  eventually  have  cancer  unless  pre- 
ventative measures  are  found.  Unless 
new  treatments  and  cures  are  fovmd,  one 
person  in  every  six  will  die  from  cancer. 

What  is  the  economic  loss  from  can- 
cer? Each  year  cancer  costs  the  na- 
tional economy  nearly  50,000  man-years 
of  productivity.  Cancer  also  costs  Amer- 
ican business  and  industry  the  loss  of 
valuable  executives  at  the  peak  of  their 
efficiency  and  trained  workers  at  the 
height  of  their  productivity.  The  dollar 
loss  is  inestimable. 

Again,  if  these  Americans ,  had  been 
alive  and  able  to  work  an  extra  year,  they 
could  have  earned  over  $368  million  and 
paid  taxes  to  the  Federal  Government  on 
this  income  totaling  over  $54.5  million. 

Each  of  us  has  seen  or  experienced  the 
anguish  these  diseases  cause.  The  stark 
fact  is  that  much  of  this  pain  is  needless. 
A  man's  suffering,  his  family's  sorrow,  the 
Nation's  loss  of  talent  and  productive 
capacity — all  are  to  a  great  extent  avoid- 
able. In  a  great  measure,  we  already 
possess  the  knowledge  to  help  the  victims 
of  these  diseases;  our  failure  is  in  its 
application. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Heart  Disease  and  Stroke  and 
Cancer  speaks  of  "our  new  Intolerance," 
intolerance  that  a  human  being  die  when 
he  need  not,  or  that  his  life  be  circum- 
scribed because  knowledge  and  skills  that 
could  preserve  its  fullness  are  simply  not 
available  to  him.  H.R.  3140  grows  out  of 
this  intolerance.  It  proposes  that  the 
Federal  Government  encourage  and 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  regionally 
coordinated  arrangements  among  med- 
ical schools,  research  institutions,  and 
hospitals  for  research  and  training  and 
demonstration  of  patient  care  in  these 
thf-ee  diseases.  I  believe  that  such  re- 
gional centers  will  work  to  close  the 
present  gap  between  research  and  treat- 
ment and  so  to  dramatically  reduce  dis- 
ability and  loss  of  life. 

We  already  have  considerable  experi- 
ence indicating  that  the  best  medical 
care  is  provided  where  research  and  edu- 
cation are  an  integral  part  of  medical 
care.  For  this  reason,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration affiliated  its  hospitals  with 
medical  schools  and  involved  them  with 
other  medical  resources  in  the  communi- 
ties. The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
operate  10  clinical  research  centers  which 
admits  patients  who  will  contribute  to  a 
specific  study.    And  there  are  active  pro- 


grams designed  to  integrate  medical 
schools  with  community  hospitals  and 
other  medical  care  resources  in  New 
England,  New  York,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and 
Kansas,  to  name  only  a  few.  From  all  of 
these — but  especially  from  the  volimtary 
programs  involving  medical  schools  with 
their  communities — we  can  draw  en- 
courgement  and  valuable  experience  in 
the  planning  and  administration^  of  the 
complex  arrangements  envisioned  in  this 
bill. 

We  are  also  greatly  aided  toward  ovu* 
goal  by  the  quality  of  the  research  insti- 
tutions in  this  country  and  their  striking 
contributions  to  health  and  longer  life. 
As  a^result  of  their  efforts,  infants  born 
withTcongenital  heart  defects  can  grpw 
to  adulthood,  cancer  of  the  cervix  can  be 
detected  early  enough  for  successful 
treatment,  other  cancer  can  be  treated 
by  radiation  and  chemotherapy,  and 
hypertension  related  to  heart  disease  can 
be  relieved  with  drugs.  These  and  other 
techniques  discovered  through  research 
can  be  extended  to  thousands  of  people 
through  the  regional  centers  proposed; 
the  research  efforts,  in  turn,  will  gain 
impetus  and  be  nourished  by  their  close 
contact  with  diagnosis  and  treatment 
procedures.  I  expect  this  will  be  par- 
ticularly true  of  re^arch  on  strokes, 
which  h£is  been  neglected  in  the  past. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  iniplementing 
the  provisions  proposed  by  the  bill  will 
be  the  critical  shortage  of  doctors  and 
other  health  personnel.  Roughly  3  to  4 
million  people  are  engaged  in  the  health 
services,  but  this  will  not  be  sufficient  for 
a  large-scale  attack  on  heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  stroke.  In  fact,  success  in 
the  attack  is  predicated  on  an  expansion 
of  all  phases  of  medical  manpower. 

The  shortage  of  doctors  is  most  criti- 
cal. The  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act,  which  Congress  dealt 
with  in  1963  and  1964  and  for  which  we 
considered  and  passed  amendments  on 
September  1,  is  an  important  beginning 
to  what  must  become  a  concerted  na- 
tional effort  to  recruit  and  train  young 
people  for  the  medical  profession.  We 
must  keep  this  factor  in  mind  as  we  de- 
bate the  present  bill. 

But  with  this  reservation  aside,  we  can 
accomplish  what  we  set  out  to  do  with  a 
system  of  regional  centers:  To  cultivate 
communication  between  research  and 
clinical  specialists,  to  place  diagnostic 
and  treatment  facilities  within  reason- 
able distance  of  all  citizens.  The  needs 
of  different  applicants,  predicably,  vary 
greatly.  There  are  a  number  of  medical 
centers  in  the  country  that  are  In  many 
ways  already  functioning  as  regional 
complexes  that  we  propose.  Ttwc^are 
other  areas,  particularly  where  therelft«.» 
no  medical  schools,  where  the  initial 
steps  will  be  difficult  and  costly — and  it  is 
these  areas  which  most  need  assistance. 
The  $50  million  proposed  by  this  bill  for 
1966  will  be  directed  mainly  for  plan- 
ning and  development  costs;  as  specific 
plans  are  formed,  we  will  get  more  pre- 
cise guidelines  with  which  to  estimate 
the  extent  of  our  financial  commitment 
in  future  years.  I  look  forward  to  fol- 
lowing this  development  with  keen 
Interest. 
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In  total,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  pro- 
pose to  do  with  this  bill  is.  as  President 
Johnson's  Commission  said,  "to  develop 
new  patterns  of  partnership"  between 
public  and  private  resources  for  health — 
patterns  demanded  by  accelerating  de- 
velopments in  research,  medical  care, 
medical  education,  and  public  expecta- 
tions— patterns  which  I  expect  to  be 
most  fruitful  for  the  health  and  long  life 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
March  I  introduced  in  the  House  a  meas- 
ure (H.R.  5999)  designed  to  benefit  the 
health  of  the  American  people.  It  was 
intended  to  provide  a  solid  basis  for  the 
great  aim  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Heart  Disease.  Cancer,  and  Stroke:  To 
match  medical  research  potential  with 
public  health  achievement  by  making  the 
advances  of  medical  science  more  readily 
available  to  our  people. 

At  that  time  I  reminded  all  of  you  that 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  together 
accounted  for  7  out  of  every  10  deaths  in 
the  United  States  each  year.  I  reminded 
you  that  this  toll  could  be  sharply  re- 
duced—If only  the  medical  profession 
and  medical  institutions  could  make 
available  to  their  patients  the  latest  ad- 
vancies  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
these  diseases. 

A  lot  has  happened  since  March  to  the 
various  proposals— introduced  into  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Kill  and  into  the 
House  by  myself  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  fMr.  Harris  1  — to  implement  a 
program  for  regional  centers  to  combat 
these  three  killer  diseases.  On  June  28 
the  Senate  passed  the  measure  and 
earlier  this  month  the  House  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee^after  extensive 
hearings— reported  out  H.R.  3140.  the 
Heart  Disease.  Cancer,  and  Stroke 
Amendments  of  1965.  It  is  this  measure 
that  I  wish  to  rise  to  support  today. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  remarkable  un- 
derstanding and  dedication  to  matters  of 
health  by  the  chairman  of  the  House  of 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee— that  a 
measure  that  was  at  one  time  considered 
controversial  has  now  gained  such  ac- 
ceptance that  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
a  consensus  has  been  reached  regarding 

This  measure  now  enjoys  the  support 
of  such  voluntary  agencies  as  the  Ameri- 
can Heart  Association  and  the  American 
Cancer  Society.  It  also  enjoys  the  sup- 
port of  such  respected  professional  or- 
ganizations as  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation and  the  Association  of  Amerl- 
can  Medical  Colleges.  It  enjoys  the  sup- 
port of  niunerous  deans  and  officers  of 
rhedlcal  schools. 

In  addition.  It  now  enjoys  the  qualified 
support  of  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation. In  a  news  release  from  the  AMA 
on  September  2  that  organization  re- 
ported that  an  AMA  advisory  committee 
had  met  with  President  Johnson  to  dis- 
cuss this  measure.  AMA  President  James 
Appel  said  he  was  gratified  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  meetings  some  20  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  were  accepted  by  the 
administration  and  that — and  I  quote:    * 

Many  of  the  changes  are  substantial  and 
will  allay  many  of  the  fears  the  medical 
profession  had  about  the  original  bill. 
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The  AMA  president  was  also  quoted 
as  saying : 

We  feel  that  we  were  successful  in  getting 
a  number  of  major  changes  In  the  bill  which 
win  help  preserve  the  high  quality  of  medical 
care  and  the  freedom  of  hospitals  and  phy- 
sicians. 

Now,  the  amendment  we  are  consider- 
ing is  a  complete  substitute  for  the  origi- 
nal bills  and  incorporates  numerous 
changes  intended  to  define  the  scope  of 
the  program  and  to  guarantee  that  the 
legislation  will  accomplish  its  stated  pur- 
pose without  in  any  way  interfering  with 
the  patterns  or  the  methods  of  financing 
of  patient  care  or  professional  practice 
or  with  the  administration  of  hospitals. 

I  will  not  embark  upon  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  this  bill— into  which 
so  much  thoughtful  compromise  has 
gone.  I  will  instead  point  out  the  signifi- 
cant elements  of  the  bill  that  have 
emerged  from  compromises  agreeable  to 
both  proponents  and  critics  of  the  orig- 
inal measure. 

One  of  the  changes  is  in  the  title  of 
the  bill.  We  will  hear  no  more  of  "re- 
gional medical  complrtces."  but  rather,  of 
"regional  medical  programs."  This  is  an 
important  change.  It  is  intended  to 
make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  amount  a  new  construction 
program  but  rather  to  rely  on  existing 
facilities.  Thus  we  emphasize  the  local 
nature  of  this  program,  its  limited  scope, 
and  a  firm  base  which  includes  local  hos- 
pitals and  local  medical  facilities.  The 
construction  authorized  under  this  bill 
will  be  alteration,  major  repair,  or  ren- 
ovation of  existing  buildings  or  replace- 
ment of  obsolete  built-in  equipment.  No 
new  construction  will  be  permitted  from 
any  funds  provided  by  this  bill. 

Another  change  undergone  by  the  re- 
gional medical  program  has  been  to  pro- 
vide language  so  that  this  program  will 
be  concerned  with  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke,  and  "related  diseases, "  instead 
of— as  in  the  original  wording— "other 
diseases."  My  medica'  friends  assure  me 
that  this  in  no  way  impairs  the  intent  of 
this  bill,  but  that  the  present  wording 
is  essential  as  a  practical  consideration. 
They  cite  heart  disease  as  an  example. 
A  program  of  research,  training,  and 
demonstrations  relating  to  heart  disease, 
which  did  not  include  work  on  diabetes— 
when  there  is  an  apparent  relationship 
between  diabetes  with  its  complicating 
arteriosclerosis  and  heart  disease — would 
be  incomplete.  This  seems  eminently 
sound  and  above  critcism. 

A  major  limiting  change  made  in  the 
original  measure  was  its  reduction  in  size 
and  scope  from  5  years  to  3  and  from 
what  some  called  an  open-end  authoriza- 
tion to  S340  million  authorization. 

The  emphasis  in  the  bill  is  now  upon 
pilot  projects  and  feasibility  studies — in 
short,  upon  planning  and  exploration  of 
mechanics.  Section  903  of  this  bill  au- 
thorizes grants  to  assist  in  the  planning 
of  regional  medical  programs.  It  is  the 
intent  of  the  bill's  sponsors  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  extensive  planning  and 
organization  that  have  already  been  car- 
ried out  in  some  areas  of  this  country. 
Nor  is  this  planning  to  be  a  one-time 
thing.  After  regional  medical  programs 
have  been  funded  and  some  experience 


has  accumulated,  the  Surgeon  General  Is 
required  to  submit  a  full  report  on  or 
before  June  30,  1967.  In  the  light  of  that 
report  this  House  will  consider  extension 
or  expansion  of  the  present  tentative  ef- 
fort. 

Certainly  one  of  the  major  reasons  for 
the  acceptability  of  the  present  bill  by 
members  of  the  medical  profession  is  the 
new  and  clear-cut  emphasis  it  gives  to 
the  participation  of  community  physi- 
cians and  health  organizations.  Borrow- 
ing from  the  experience  of  fehe  great  clin- 
ical center  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  all  patients  who  will  be  treated 
under  this  program  must  be  referred  by 
practicing  physicians.  Thus,  except  in 
the  case  of  patients  who  are  referred  by 
their  physicians  to  a  facility  to  receive 
care  incident  to  research,  training  or 
demonstration,  this  bill  will  have  no  ef- 
fect on  the  patterns  or  the  methods  of 
financing  of  patient  care. 

Related  to  this  is  a  significant  change 
in  the  composition  of  the  National  Advis- 
ory Council  which  enlarges  physician 
participation.  Of  the  12  Council  mem- 
bers 1  must  be  an  authority  in  heart  dis- 
ease; 1  in  cancer;  1  in  stroke — and  at 
least  2  other  members  must  be  physi- 
cians. The  Surgeon  General  may  not 
make  a  grant  for  any  program  except 
upon  the  recommendation  of  this  Coun- 
cil. 

The  establishment  of  a  National  Advis- 
ory Council  on  regional  medical  pro- 
grams is  based  upon  the  successful  ex- 
perience of  the  NIH  with  this  reviewing 
mechanism  for  grants — an  experience 
that  extends  over  the  past  25  years  and 
more.  I  am  confident  that  no  wiser 
course  of  action  could  have  been  taken 
by  the  committee,  chaired  by  my  able 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  HarrisI.  I  am  equally  confi- 
dent that  one  of  the  best  assurances  of 
the  success  of  this  program  is  to  draw 
upon  the  excellent  record  of  the  NIH  in 
its  program  administration  and  to  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  recommendation  in 
this  matter.  There  is  no  doubt  in  any- 
one's mind  but  that  the  NIH  shall  and 
v\ill  administer  this  program  as  ably  as 
it  has  administered  its  many  other  pio- 
neering research  and  health  programs. 

The  Members  of  this  House  are  consid- 
ering today  a  bill  which  modifies  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  as  the  result  of 
constructive  criticism  by  many  diverse 
groups.  It  is  one  of  the  most  carefully 
reworked  measures  I  have  encountered 
in  the  course  of  my  years  in  Congress.  I 
believe  that  this  measure  is  no  longer 
controversial  but  acceptable  to  all  rea- 
sonable men.  I  urge  its  passage  by  this 
House,  today. 

Mr.  -FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
Chairman,  in  this  century,  the  marvels 
of  scientific  research  augmented  by 
man's  dreams,  aspirations  and  desire  for 
knowledge  of  the  unknown,  have  led  us 
Into  worlds  heretofore  undreamed. 

In  this  century,  man  has  learned  th? 
secret  of  propelled  fiight,  has  charted 
vast  parched  deserts  of  the  world, 
mapped  the  dense  jungles  and  carved 
cities  where  less  than  a  century  ago  only 
wilderness  abounded. 

Today  men  not  only  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships,  they  go  beneath  the  sea 
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in  modem  scientific  vessels  to  plot  the 
unknown  depths  and.  through  research, 
seek  to  unlock  their  hidden  treasures 
which  may  well  be  required  to  sustain 
life  on  land  In  the  decades  to  come. 

Research  and  discovery  are  essential 
for  the  preservation  of  man. 

In  the  field  of  medical  research,  man's 
accomplishments  over  recent  decades  are 
truly  scientific  miracles.  In  that  time 
v/e  have  conquered  such  killers  as  tuber- 
culosis, scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  that 
cruel  child  crippler,  polio.  The  list  is 
even  longer  and  the  diseases  conquered 
equally  as  impressive. 

These  achievements  have  not  been 
total,  however,  nor  will  they  ever  be  as 
long  as  man  remains  mortal. 

But  as  man  seeks  spiritual  perfection, 
he  will  continue  to  seek  remedies  for 
those  Infirmities  which  weaken  the  body. 
And  this  is  proper.  For  why  should  man, 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  not  seek  to 
prolong  his  productive  years,  safeguard 
the  security  of  his  family,  and  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  his  community? 

Obviously  the  individual  is  powerless  to 
conduct  this  search  in  his  own  behalf. 
Great  knowledge  and  personal  dedication 
on  the  part  of  thousands  of  highly  skilled 
men  and  women  combined  with  vast, 
complex  and  expensive  research  centers 
and  facilities  are  required. 

These  facilities,  large  and  small,  and 
these  dedicated  professional  persons  ex- 
ist in  this  country.  They  stand  ready  and 
most  ably  prepared  to  launch  a  concerted 
attack  against  the  most  prolific  killers  of 
our  time,  heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
strokes. 

We  are  today  being  asked  to  join  in  this 
battle.  The  legislation  before  us  would 
combine  the  assistance  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  facilities  of  nonprofit 
private  institutions  to  encourage  and  as- 
sist in  the  establishment  of  regional  co- 
operative arrangements  among  medical 
schools,  research  institutions,  and  hos- 
pitals for  research  and  training  and  for 
related  demonstrations  of  patient  care  in 
the  fields  of  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke, 
and  related  diseases. 

This  legislation  is  no  bold  step  for- 
ward. It  is  not  a  crash  program.  Nor 
can  It  be  considered,  in  any  sense,  an  all- 
out  attack  against  these  maladies.  It  is, 
however,  a  commonsense  and  rational 
first  step  toward  the  goal  of  cure  and 
prevention. 

This  Is  not  an  expensive  program.  We 
are  not  asking  billions  for  years  to  come. 
The  administration's  original  request  for 
$1.2  billion  over  6  years  was  not  unrea- 
sonable. Yet  this  bill  asks  only  $340  mil- 
lion over  3  years.  A  modest  sum  by  any 
standard  for  such  important  work,  and 
surely  the  cure  and  prevention  of  these 
diseases  is  as  important  to  mankind  as 
the  first  spaceship  on  the  moon  or  <a 
dozen  or  more  communications  satel- 
lites for  which  we  are  spending  thousands 
of  millions  of  dollars.  - 

This  is  not  to  be  a  Government  domi- 
nated or  controlled  program.  The  House 
committeel  has  made  every  effort  and 
spared  no  counsel  in  its  determination  to 
assure  that  the  program  control  remains 
In  competent  local  hands.  Indeed,  the 
cornerstone  of  this  program  is  coopera- 
tion, not  coordination. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  less  than 
candid  if  I  were  to  say  that  this  bill  Is  as 
comprehensive  as  I  would  wish.  It  Is  my 
feeling  that  with  more  funds  and  a 
broader  program,  the  efforts  directed  at 
the  goals  which  we  seek  might  be  ac- 
celerated. 

Nonetheless,  this  Is  a  reasonable  and 
worthy  first  step.  The  committee  has 
done  a  commendable  job  in  Its  efforts  to 
reach  a  consensus  among  the  bill's  sup- 
porters and  adversaries. 

Gentlemen,  the  hotu-  has  come  for  us 
now  to  demonstrate  to  the  Nation  that 
the  Congress  is  as  Interested  in  medicine 
as  in  missiles,  or  In  life  research  as  In 
lunar  rockets.  We  have  a  great  oppor- 
tunity ©n  this  occasion  to  assist  in  mak- 
ing more  secure  not  only  our  generation 
but  generations  for  years  to  come.  Let 
us  not  fail  them. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3140  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  urge  its  adoption.  The 
Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke 
Amendments  of  1965  comprise  a  program 
which  is  intended  to  make  the  benefits  of 
medical  research  more  widely  available 
to  our  citizens.  The  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  launch  a  major  assault  on 
our  Nation's  three  greatest  killers — heart 
disease,  cancer,  and  stroke — which  today 
exact  such  a  staggering  toll  in  human 
life  and  suffering. 

In  order  to  combat  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, and  stroke,  we  have  before  us  a 
program  of  grants  to  foster  cooperation 
among  the  medical  institutions  and 
practitioners  In  the  regions  of  our  Na- 
tion. These  regional  medical  programs 
are  to  be  established  locally  to  best  uti- 
lize the  capabilities  and  resources  of  a 
region  in  meeting  Its  own  needs  and  goals 
related  to  heart  disease,  c&ncer,  and 
stroke. 

This  program  will  serve  a  twofold  pur- 
pose. It  will  provide  for  grants  for  co- 
operative arrangements  among  key  med- 
ical resources,  Including  medical  centers, 
research  institutions,  hospitals,  and 
other  health  agencies,  for  the  conduct 
of  research  and  training,  and  for  dem- 
onstrations of  patient  care  in  the  fields 
of  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke. 
These  cooperative  arrangements  then 
are  to  be  the  means  to  afford  physicians 
the  more  abundant  opportunity  to  make 
available  to  their  patients  the  latest  ad- 
vances in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
these  three  major  killers  and  cripplers. 

According  to  testimony  received  by  the 
committee,  the  projects  to  be  carried  out 
under  these  regional  medical  programs 
will  be  quite  varied,  since  the  regions  of 
the  country  are  so  varied  in  problems 
and  resources.  As  you  well  know,  the 
problems  of  congested  urban  areas  are 
very  different  from  those  of  a  sparsely 
settled  niral  area,  and  the  means  to  the 
solution  of  those  problems  must  be  very 
different  too,  This  program  is  founded 
on  the  concept  of  local  initiative  so  vital 
to  our  Federal  system  of  government. 

The  regional  medical  program  can 
provide  for  the  referral  of  patients  to 
specialized  medical  centers,  continuing 
education,  and  advanced  training  for 
physicians,  new  equipment  and  inter- 
change of  medical  personnel  among  in- 


stitutions, all  of  which  are  recognized 
needs  in  the  modern  age  of  medicine. 
These  are  all  vital  factors  in  the  applica- 
tion of  research  discoveries  to  the  care 
of  sick  patients  which  can  be  made  pos- 
sible throughout  the  country  by  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation.  ^ 

Under  this  plan  we  hope  to  see  to  ^ 
that  the  best  diagnosis  and  treatment  is 
available  to  all  of  our  citizens.  Millions 
of  tax  dollars  have  gone  to  support  med- 
ictl  reserach  over  the  years,  and  these 
dollars  have  produced  fantastic  new  ad- 
vances In  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
prevention  of  disease. 

We  are  now  riding  the  crest  of  a  scien- 
tific and  technological  revolution  that 
has  recorded  an  amazing  list  of  achieve- 
ments. Biomedical  research  has  all  but 
erased  yesterday's  dread  diseases  and 
has  harnessed  the  crippling  infections  of 
childhood,  thereby  prolonging  and  shap- 
ing the  very  character  of  our  lives.  ,It  is  ' 
time  this  wealth  was  shared  by  all  of  our 
people. 

We  look  forward  to  these  new  training 
opportunities  for  the  medical  profession, 
to  the  new  and  more  intensive  research 
into  the  mysteries  of  disease,  but  most 
of  all  we  look  forward  to  the  brighter 
future  the  provisions  of  this  bill  will  pror 
vide  to  victims  and  potential  victims  of 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of  this, 
legislation  as  amended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  a*m  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  we  come  to  final  consideration  of  H.R. 
3140.  I  hope  that  the  American  people 
will  understand  and  appreciate  the  full 
significance  of  the  important  legislation 
embodied  in  this  measure. 

The  United  States  has  become  the  out- 
standing Nation  of  the  world  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  medical  science,  and  in  the 
abundance  and  quality  of  medical  serv- 
ices available  to  our  people.    The  Public 
Health  Service,  one  of  the  oldest  agencies 
of  the  Federal  establishment,  has  made  a 
distinguished  record  In  the  control  of 
disease,  particularly  In  cooperation  with  /' 
the  State  health  departments.    Since  the 
mid-1930's  we  have  seen  the  develop- 
ment, with  the  willing  support  Of  Con-^ 
gress.  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health'^ 
as  the  great^t  medical  research  organ!-      ^ 
zation  in  the  world  today.  > 

We  have  reached  a  stage,  however, 
where  something  must  be  done  to  see  that 
the  benefits  of  this  huge  medical  research 
effort  are  made  available  as  quickly  and 
as  thoroughly  as  possible -to  the  people 
in  every  part  of  this  land.  We  are  all 
familiar,  I  am  sure,  with  the  great  medi- 
cal centers  in  our  metropolitan  areas  and 
larger  cities.  These  hospitals,  with  their 
fine^staffs  of  well-trained  and  experi- 
enced doctors  and  nurses,  are  making  the 
finest  and  most  advanced  equipment,  fa- 
cilities, and  medical  care  available  to 
those  within  their  reach.  But  there  are 
many  parts  of  the  country  which  do  not 
have  these  fine,  modern  establishment. 
They  have  good  hospitals  and  good  doc- 
tors, but  their  facilities  are  limited  and 
they  cannot  operate  with  the^degree  of 
sophistication  that  has  beenjideveloped 
in  the  larger  institutions.        * 

The  bill  that  we  are  about  to  act  upon 
can  correct  this  imbalance  by  making 
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possible  the  establishment  of  regional  co- 
operative arrangements,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill,  "among  medical  schools, 
research-  institutions,  and  ho§pitals  for 
research  and  training,  and  for  related 
demonstrations  of  patient  care  In  the 
fields  of  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and 
related  diseases." 

It  has  been  pointed  out.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  language — altering  substan- 
tially the  original  wording  of  the  bill — 
was  inserted  with  fullest  participation 
and  approval  of  legal  counsel  for  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

In  a  meeting  last  weekend  with  top  of- 
ficers of  the  county  medical  society  in  my 
home  community  of  San  Diego,  Calif..  I 
ascertained  that  many  previously  held 
objections  to  the  bill  have  now  been  met. 
It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  these 
physicians  are  yet  enthusiastic  for  it — 
but  they  feel-=^Rat  our  committee  has 
come  more  than  halfway  toward  the 
resolution  of  conflicting  viewpoints. 
One  remaining  doubt,  I  was  advised. 
•%i  concerns  the  direct  pipeline  that  will 
exist  between  participants  in  the  regional 
programs  and  oflScials  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  here  in  Washington. 
It  is  felt  that  without  fuller  contacts  be- 
tween and  among  adjoining  areas,  there 
is  danger  that  overlapping  functions 
could  result  in  a  waste  of  both  time  and 
money. 

I  have  taken  up  this  question  with  ofiB- 
cials  at  HEW.  They  lead  me  to  hope 
that  section  907  of  the  bill,  providing  a 
system  of  disseminating  information  by 
the  Surgeon  General,  may  offset  the 
fears  voiced  by  my  constituent  doctors. 
It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  phase_xilUie  up- 
coming operation  that  we ^noum>;vatch 
very  closely.  [  / 

I  want  to  emphasl«€-th/t  what  thfe  bill 
stands  for  is  the  welfare  of  every  citizen 
Irrespective  of  his  age.  his  race,  his 
religion,  his  geographical  location,  or  his 
politics.  This  is  not  a  measure  designed 
to  benefit  any  selected  group  or  any 
particular  State  or  district.  Heart 
disease  Is  blind  to  a  person's  color  or 
national  origin.  Cancer  strikes  the 
young,  the  middle-aged  and  the  old, 
wherever  they  may  be.  Stroke,  result-* 
ing  In  paralysis  or  death,  can  occur  not 
only  in  the  elderly,  but  In  young  mothers 
and  young  wage-earning  fathers  as  well. 
In  a  democracy  such  as  ours  we  govern 
ourselves  through  political  procedures 
which  involve  the  most  intensive  party 
rivalry.  Only  so  long  as  this  rivalry 
exists  and  is  encouraged  will  our  society 
remain  secure  and  our  freedom  assured. 
We  want  no  dictatorship  or  one-party 
rule  In  the  United  States.  Yet.  as  firmly 
established  as  this  system  is  In  spirit  and 
in  practice,  there  are  two  situations  in 
which  It  gives  way  under  the  pressure  of 
overriding  concern:  one.  an  external 
threat  to  national  security;  the  other,  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  people. 

Yes.  there  are  times  to  forget  politics, 
and  one  of  those  times  is  now.  when  we 
are  considering  a  measure  so  important 
to  the  fulfillment  of  our  responsibility 
to  see  that  every  American  shall  have 
the  benefits  of  what  is  being  accom- 
plished, with  Federal  support,  toward 
the  advancement  of  medical  science  and 


the  improvement  of  medical  practice  and 
patient  care. 

Again,  to  quote  the  bill  before  us,  its 
purposes  Include  these: 

To  afford  to  the  medical  profession  and  the 
mtidlcal  Institutions  of  the  Nation,  through 
such  cooperative  arrangements,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  available  to  their  patients 
the  latest  advances  In  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  these  diseases. 

By  these  means,  to  Improve  generally  the 
health  manpower  and  facilities  available  to 
the  Nation,  and  to  accomplish  these  ends 
without  Interfering  with  the  patterns,  or  the 
methods  of  financing,  of  patient  care  or 
professional  practice,  or  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  hospitals,  and  In  cooperation  with 
practicing  physicians,  medical  center  officials, 
hospital  administrators,  and  representatives 
from  appropriate  voluntary  health  agencies. 

This  is  a  splendid  charge  and  a  great 
challenge.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  sec- 
ond the  proposals  enumerated  in  H.R. 
3140  as  amended  and  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  I  urge  upon  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  of  the  House  their  ap- 
proval of  it. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
most  earnestly  urge  this  House  to 
speedily  and  overwhelmingly  approve 
this  measure  now  before  us,  H.R.  3140, 
the  Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke 
Amendments  of  1965. 

In  connection  with  our  consideration 
of  this  vitally  important  bill  I  think  it  is 
very  pertinent  to  note  that  the  Presi- 
dents Commission  on  Heart  Disease. 
Cancer,  and  Stroke  pointed  out  in  their 
report,  of  December  1964,  that  over  70 
percent  of  all  deaths  occurring  in  the 
United  States  each  year  result  from  these 
three  dread  diseases.  It  was  further 
emphasized  in  that  report  that  the  effect 
upon  our  economy,  due  to  premature 
disability  and  death  caused  by  these 
three  diseases,  is  close  to  $30  billion  in 
losses  each  year. 

The  authoritative  statistics  clearly  re- 
veal tljjBse  three  diseases  are  the  major 
-cripplers  and  killers  within  our  society. 
3eyond  and  above  their  adverse  economic 
impact  they  cause  untold  and  immeasur- 
able human  hardship,  anguish,  and  suf- 
fering. 

However,  the  history  of  medical  science 
definitely  indicates  that  they,  like  other 
dreaded  diseases  In  the  past,  can  be  sub- 
jected to  control  and  cure  by  organized 
scientific  attack;  that  is  the  basic  reason 
for  this  bill. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  measure 
is  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
programs  of  cooperation  between  medi- 
cal schools,  clinical  research  Institutions, 
and  hospitals  by  means  of  which  the 
latest  advances  in  the  care  of  patients 
suffering  from  heart  disease,  stroke,  can- 
cer, and  related  diseases  may  be  afforded 
through  locally  administered  programs 
of  research,  training,  and  continuing 
education  and  related  demonstrations  of 
patient  care. 

I  think  it  Is  of  major  interest  and 
moment  to  us,  and  the  committee  chair- 
man and  members  surely  merit  our  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  on  this  point,  to 
note  that  the  committee  has  included 
provisions  in  the  bill  designed  to  guar- 
antee that  it  will  accomplish  its  pur- 
poses without  unwarranted  and  unwise 


interference  with  the  patterns,  or  the 
methods  of  financing,  of  patient  care  or 
professional  medical  practice  or  with  the 
administration  of  hospitals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  bill  are  undoubtedly  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  American  peo- 
ple; the  manner  provided  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  these  objectives  is  prudent;  the 
appropriations  involved  are,  indeed,  quite 
reasonable,  and  in  view  of  the  Increas- 
ingly adverse  effect  these  particular 
diseases  is  having  on  our  society  the  leg- 
islation is  most  timely.  Therefore,  I 
^ain  urge  my  colleagues  to  overwhelm- 
ingly approve  this  measure  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
even  though  I  am  in  support  of  the 
bill  H.R.  3140  to  assist  in  combating 
heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  re- 
lated diseases,  I  am  concerned  about  one 
aspect  of  it.  What  a  number  of  people 
fear,  including  myself,  is  that  the  in- 
creased tendency  to  categorize  medicine 
along  the  lines  of  particular  diseases  will 
be  destructive  of  efforts  in  many  cases 
to  provide  a  broad  medical  education. 
Whereas  we  still  expect  to  train  and 
educate  young  doctors  to  fight  diseases 
and  illness  of  many  types,  the  creation 
of  institutes  of  specialization  will  surely 
inhibit  and  curtail  this  type  of  educa- 
tion. Nowhere  have  I  seen  a  critical, 
yet  understanding,  view  of  this  better 
expressed  than  in  the  following  para- 
graph from  a  letter  from  a  member  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  Medical 
School  faculty : 

As  a  member  of  a  medical  school  faculty, 
I  am  Intensely  aware  of  the  impact  of  men- 
tal retardation  programs  and  categorical 
programs  for  heart  disease,  cancer  and  stroke 
on  medical  education  and  practice.  These 
programs  always  cause  me  to  pause  and 
consider  the  Implications  for  medical  edu- 
cation In  the  United  States  and  the  de- 
velopment of  our  medical  educational  sys- 
tem. Categorical  programs  tend  to  Isolate 
and  specialize  medicine.  It  Is  unrealistic  to 
think  that  the  passage  of  these  various  bills 
will  not  affect  medicine  through  Increased 
specialization,  and  make  It  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  produce  broad  programs.  For  ex- 
ample, these  programs  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  could  create  a  situation  whereby 
the  medical  school  would  be  composed 
largely  of  institutes.  Even  though  this 
would  further  medical  research  In  categori- 
cal disease  areas,  it  would  work  to  the  detri- 
ment of  educational  effort.  The  pediatrician 
must  necessarily  have  knowledge  about 
many  areas.  He  cannot  simply  be  a  cardi- 
ologist, a  neurologist,  or  a  mental  retarda- 
tion expert.  In  order  to  see  these  categori- 
cal problems  In  their  proper  setting,  he  must 
also  see  children  with  other  disease  proc- 
esses and  understand  the  broad  problems  of 
child  development,  growth  and  disease. 
Thus,  categorical  programs  threaten  us 
some,  but  this  threat  Is  not  Insurmountable 
If  we  can  turn  It  Into'  a  unifying  and 
strengthening  force  rather  than  a  divisive 
force  for  our  various  disciplines.  For  ex- 
ample, to  have  categorical  disease  research 
and  care  and  teaching  Institutes  widely  sep- 
arated over  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
would  be  lethal  to  the  concept  of  medical 
education.  To  have  them  all  participate  as 
a  unifying  measure  In  one  physical  setting 
would  be  less  divisive  and  would  actually 
be  an  aid  to  our  future  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Therefore.  It  Is  really  our  problem 
to  put  these  programs  to  good  use  in  the 
future,  if  any  of  the  money  should  come 
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our  way,  but  I  think  that  our  Representa- 
tives In  Congress  should  be  aware  of  this 
aspect  of  the  problem.  Whereas  most  of 
us  in  academic  medicine  are  for  welfare 
legislation,  we  are  concerned  about  the  Im- 
pact this  will  have  on  medical  education. 

It  Is  perhaps  somewhat  reassuring 
that  the  bill  has  been  changed  in  com- 
mittee from  including  "other  major  dis- 
eases" to  "and  related  diseases" — related 
referring  to  heart  diseases,  cancer,  and 
stroke.  This  would  at  least  prevent  over- 
specialization  in  too  many  other  areas 
than  those  specifically  mentioned.  Yet, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  well  that  we 
be  aware  of  the  effect  on  medical  educa- 
tion that  wholly  well-meaning  congres- 
sional action  can  entail  with  respect  to< 
the  type  of  medical  education  which  I 
am  sure  we  all  agree  we  would  like  to 
preserve  and  maintain  throughout  this 
great  country. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  passing 
a  bill  to  assist  in  combating  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  and  stroke  and  other  major 
diseases  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  highest 
priority,  and  I  congratulate  and  compli- 
ment the, Committee  for  bringing  it  to 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  principal  pui-pose  of  the  bill  Is  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  pro- 
grams of  cooperation  between  medical 
schools,  research  institutions,  and  hos- 
pitals for  research  and  training  for  the 
care  of  patients  suffering  from  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  stroke  and  related  diseases. 

This  fine  bill  does  not  compete  with 
other  bills  passed  in  the  area  of  research 
and  development  which  are  numerous 
and  which  are  doing  tremendously  valu- 
able work  in  trying  to  unlock  the  secrets 
of  cure  and  rehabilitation  of  the  so- 
called  killer  diseases  that  are  steadily 
demanding  the  lives  of  larger  numbers 
of  our  fellow  citizens.  Most  regrettably, 
the  death  rates  for  these  diseases  seem 
to  be  rising  despite  the  vigorous  attack 
which  we  are  making  upon  them  at  so 
many  levels  of  goverrunent,  science,  edu- 
cation and  medicine,  nuclear  surgery 
and  nuclear  therapy. 

There  is  little  danger,  in  my  under- 
standing, that  this  bill  would  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  freedom  of  our  great 
medical  profession,  or  our  hospital  sys- 
tem, or  related  institutions  since  it  en- 
tails cooperative  arrangements  for  local 
participation  of  existing  institutions  and 
medical  practitioners. 

Basically,  through  the  program  pro- 
vided by  this  bill,  the  results,  fruits,  and 
benefits  of  our  great  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  can  be  channeled 
through  medical  and  hospital  facilities 
and  institutions  to  local  practitioners 
and  ultimately  to  suffering  patients  who 
in  many  cases  can  be  assisted  and  cured, 
it  is  our  hope. 

Programs  of  this  kind  have  been  con- 
ducted for  more  than  50  years,  not  only 
in  my  own  great  State  of  Massachusetts, 
but  In  Iowa  and  other  places  throughout 
the  country  and  the  experience  with 
them  has  been  excellent.  They  have 
proved  valuable  in  acquainting  the  med- 
ical profession  with  latest  modern  up-to- 
date  techniques,  therapies,  and  methods 
and  thus,  in  a  sense,  have  constituted 
not  only  reeducation,  but  constant  up- 
dating of  everything  that  is  new  and 


functionally  desirable  in  modern  medi- 
cine and  scientific  advancement. 

The  board  which  studied  the  subject 
matter  of  this  bill  was  comprised  of  some 
of  the  outstanding  doctors,  administra- 
tors, and  public  figures  of  the  Nation, 
and  the  committee  has  done  an  out- 
standing piece  of  work  In  the  elimination 
of  practically  all  objections  to  the  bill. 
I  have  great  confidence  that  this  bill 
will  work  out  well,  and  it  has  been  very 
carefully  considered  by  the  committee 
and  has  received  the  attention  of  all  the 
leading  experts  and  authors  In  the  field, 
and"  I  believe  that  It  will  be  extremely 
helpful  In  strengthening  our  determined 
fight  against  all  the  killer  diseases  that 
are  taking  such  a  sorrowful  toll  of  our 
people. 

Some  people  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  already  spending  enough  money 
in  the  area  of  controlling  and  eliminat- 
ing these  killer  diseases,  but  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  we  should  spare  no  expense, 
no  determined  effort  to  aid  humanity 
and  strengthen  om*  country  by  doing 
everything  we  can  to  eradicate  or  bring 
every  possible  measure  of  control  over, 
the  terrible  diseases  that  are  blighting 
humanity  and  causing  untold  suffering 
and  misery  to  many  fine  people  and  their 
dear  ones.  Many  of  our  families  have 
known  grievous  loss  we  can  never  forget. 
But  this  is  not  a  sentimental  matter, 
Mr.  Chairman;  it  is  a  great  human  mat- 
ter and  a  question  of  putting  our  every 
effort  and  energy  behind  measures  elim- 
inating the  killer  diseases,  all  related 
diseases,  and  every  disease  .and  malady 
to  which  the  human  flesh  is  heir  that 
the  Members  of  this  great  body  EKDSsibly 
can  effect. 

I  strongly  favor  this  biUand  urge  its 
adoption  by  the  House.  Wej^ould  have 
crash  programs  to  fight  killer  disease. 
Let  us  move  to  that  end  with  all  possible 
speed  without  regard  to  the  cost. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  his 
health  message  to  Congress  last  January, 
President  Johnson  asked  for  legislation 
authorizing  a  program  of  grants  to  de- 
velop multipurpose  regional  medical  pro- 
grams for  an  all-out  attack  on  cancer, 
stroke,  and  heart  diseases,  the  three 
dreaded  diseases  which  cause  over  70  per- 
cent of  the  deaths  in  our  country  each 
year.  The  President  had  appointed  a 
Commission  on  Heart  Disease,  Cancer, 
and  Stroke  early  in  1964,  and  in  its  re- 
port the  Commission  recommended  steps 
to  reduce  the  incidence  of  these  diseases 
through  new  knowledge  and  more  com- 
plete utilization  of  the  medical  knowl- 
edge we  have  already. 

I  am  pleased  thai  the  President's  re- 
quest and  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission are  incorporated  In  H.R.  3140.  I 
commend  the  chairman  and  members  of 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  for  the  thorough  and 
careful  attention  they  gave  to  preparing 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  the  best  medical  care  in  the  world 
in  our  country.  Unfortunately,  however, 
our  most  modem  techniques  and  our  best 
medical  care  are  not  available  to  all  who 
need  them.  The  program  provided  in 
this  bill  will  bring  the  latest  In  medical 
advances  in  the  prevention,  treatment. 


and  cure  to  all  who  are  aflUcted  with 
cancer,  stroke,  and  heart  diseases. 

Congress  can  well  be  proud  of  its  rec- 
ord in  improving  the  health  and  welf  a^ 
of  our  citizens.  In  the  past  few  years 
we  have  passed  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act,  the  Commu- 
nity Health  Services  Act,  programs  of  as- 
sistance for  our  mentally  ill  and  re- 
tarded, extended  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, and  provided  many  other  programs 
for  Federal  participation  In  medical  re- 
search and  health  facilities.  And,  of 
course,  just  recently  we  enacted  a  pro- 
gram of  medical  care  for  our  aged. 

While  we  can  look  with  pride  on  our 
achievements  and  our  present  health  re- 
sources and  medical  advancement,  the 
battle  is  far  from  won.  Thousands  of 
hospitals  have  been  built  since  World 
War  n;  there  are  bed  shortages  and  doc- 
tor shortages.  We  are  faced  with  a  mal- 
distribution of  our  health  resoiu-ces.  and 
we  must  expand  and  develop  new  ap- 
proaches and  provide  the  continuity  that 
is  essential  for  an  effective  medical -edu- 
cation program. 

H.R.  3140  will  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  locally  administered  pro- 
grams of  cooperation  between  medical 
schools,  clinical  research  institutions  and 
hospitals.  It  will  advance  research,  train 
more  personnel,  and  make  the  latest 
techniques  and  advances  available  to  all 
suffering  from  these  three  diseases  which 
bring  premature  death  to  so  many  an- 
nually. 

Qi£mts  will  be  available  to  public  or 
nonprofit  private  Institutions  or  agencies 
for  planning,  establishing,  and  operating 
regional  medical  programs.  The  re- 
gional medical  programs  will  be  cooper- 
ative arrangements  and  they  will  link 
existing  medical  schools  and  aflQlIated 
teaching  hospitals  with  their  highly  de- 
veloped capabilities  in  diagnosis  train- 
ing, and  treatment  with  existing  clinical 
research  centers,  local  community  hos- 
pitals, and  practicing  physicians  within  i 
the  same  geographical  area.  Coopera- 
tive arrangements  will  permit  an  inter- 
change of  personnel  and  patients  and 
will  provide  for  more  effective  flow  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  latest  ad- 
vances in  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
Local  control  of  all  programs  is  insured 
in  the  bill.  A  12-member  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
grams will  consider  applications  and 
make  recommendations  before  an  appli- 
cation to  establish  and  operate  a  re- 
gional medical  program  may  be  ap- 
proved.        \ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  H.R. 
3140  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  assist  in  combating  heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  stroke. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  substitute  amendment  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  3140 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Heart  DlseaBe. 
Cancer,  and  StrolLe  Amendments  of   1965". 
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Sec.  2.  The  Public"  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  ch.  6A)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  IX — EDUCATION.  RESEARCH.  TRAINING, 
AND  DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  THE  FTELOS  OF 
HEART  DISEASE,  CANCER,  sA^OKE,  AND  RELATED 
DISEASES  I 

"PurposXs 
"Sec.  900.  The  purposes  of  this  title  are — 
"(a)    Through   grants,   to   encourage   and 
assist  in  the   establishment  of  regional  co- 
'  operative      arrangements      among  ^medical 
schools,  research  Institutions,  and  hospitals 
for  research   and   training    (Including  con- 
tinuing education)    and  for  related  demon- 
strations  of    patient   care    in    the   fields   of 
heart    disease,    cancer,    stroke,    and    related 
/    diseases; 
■^  "(b)   To  afford  to  the  medical  profession 

and  the  medical  Institutions  of  the  Nation, 
through  such  cooperative  arrangements,  the 
opportunity  of  making  available  to  their 
patients  the  latest  advances  In  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  these  diseases;   and 

"(c)  By  these  means,  to  Improve  generally 
the  health  manpower  and  facilities  available 
to  the  Nation,  and  to  accomplish  these  ends 
without  interfering  with  the  patterns,  or 
the  metAods  of  financing,  of  patient  care  or 
professional  practice,  or  with  the  adminis- 
tration Of  hospitals,  and  in  cooperation  with 
practicing  physicians,  medical  center  officials, 
hospital  administrators,  and  represenatives 
from  appropriate  voluntary  health  agencies. 

"Authorization  of  appropriations 
"Sec.  901.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  »50.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1966,  $90,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and  $200.- 
0C0,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968,  for  grants  to  assist  public  or  nonprofit 
private  universities,  medical  schools,  re- 
search Institutions,  and  other  public  or 
nonprofit  private  Institutions  and  agencies 
In  planning,  in  conducting  feasibility 
studies,  and  In  operating  pilot  projects  for 
the  establishment,  of  regional  medical  pro- 
grams of  research,  training,  and  demonstra- 
tion activities  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  Sums  appropriated  under  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  making  such  grants  until  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  appropriation  is  made. 

"(b)  A  grant  under  this  title  shaU  be  for 
part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  the  planning  or  other 
activities  with  respect  to  which  the  applica- 
tion Is  made,  except  that  any  such  grant  with 
respect  to  construction  of,  or  provision  of 
buUt-ln  (as  determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations)  equipment  for.  any  facility  may 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
construction  or  equipment. 

"(c)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  not  be  available  to  pay  the  cost 
of  hospital,  medical,  or  other  care  of  patients 
except  to  the  extent  it  Is.  as  determined  In 
accordance  with  regulations.  Incident  to  those 
research,  training,  or  demonstration  activities 
which  are  encompassed  by  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  No  patient  shall  be  furnished  hos- 
pital, medical,  or  other  care  at  any  facility 
incident  to  research,  training,  or  demonstra- 
tion activities  carried  out  with  funds  appro  • 
priated  pursuant  to  this  title,  unless  he  has 
been  referred  to  such  facility  by  a  practicing 
physician. 

"Vefiniticms 
"Sec.  902.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 
"(a)  The  term  'regional  medical  program' 
meails  a  cooperative  arrangement  among  a 
group  of  public  or  nonprofit  private  Institu- 
tions or  agencies  engaged  In  research  train- 
ing, diagnosis,  and  treatment  relating  to 
heart  disease,  cancer,  or  stroke,  and,  at  the 
option  of  the  applicant,  related  disease  or  cUs- 
eases;  but  only  if  such  group — 

"(1>   Is  situated  within  a  geographic  area, 
composed  of  any  part  or  parts  of  any  one  or 


more  States,  which  the  Surgeon  General  de- 
termines, in  accordance  with  regulations,  to 
be  appropriate  for  carrying  out  the  piirposes 
of  this  title: 

"(2)  consists  of  one  or  more  medical  cen- 
ters, one  or  more  clinical  research  centers, 
and  one  or  more  hospitals;  and 

"(3)  has  In  effect  ^operative  arrangements 
among  Its  component  units  which  the  Stur- 
geon General  finds  will  be  adequate  for  ef- 
fectively carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

"(b)  The  term  'medical  center'  means  a 
medical  school  and  one  or  more  hospitals  af- 
filiated therewith  for  teaching,  research,  and 
demonstration  piirposes. 

"(c)  The  term  'clinical  research  center* 
means  an  Institution  (or  part  of  an  Institu- 
tion) the  primary  function  of  which  is  re- 
search, training  of  specialists,  and  demon- 
strations and  which.  In  connection  therewith, 
provides  specialized,  high-quality  diagnostic 
and  treatment  services  for  lnp>atlents  and 
outpatients. 

"(d)  The  term  'hospital'  means  a  hospital 
as  defined  In  section' 625(c)  or  other  health 
facility  In  which  local  capability  for  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  is  supported  and  aug- 
mented by  the  program  established  under 
this  title. 

"(e)  The  term  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to 
any  institution  or  agency  means  an  Institu- 
tion or  agency  which  is  owned  and  operated 
by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corporations  or  as- 
sociations no  part  of  the  net  eaAiings  of 
which  inures,  or  may  lawfully  inure,  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  indi- 
vidual. 

"(f)  The  term  'construction'  includes  al- 
teration, major  repair  (to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  regulations) ,  remodeling  and  reno- 
vation of  existing  buildings  (including  ini- 
tial equipment  thereof),  and  replacement  of 
obsolete,  built-in  (as  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations)  equipment  of  exist- 
ing buildings. 

"Grants  for  planning 
"Sec.  903.  (a)  The  Surgeon  Generi^upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  or  Regional  Medical  Programs  estab- 
lished by  section  905  (hereafter  in  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  'Covmcll'),  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
universities,  medical  schools,  research  insti- 
tutions, and  other  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  and  Institutions  to  assist  them  in 
planning  the  development  of  regional  medi- 
cal programs. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  section  may  be 
made  only  upon  application  therefor  ap- 
proved by  the  Surgeon  General.  Any  such 
application  may  be  approved  only  if  It  con- 
tains or  Is  supported   by — 

"(1)  reasonable  assurances  that  Federal 
funds  paid  pursuant  to  any  such  grant  will 
be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  paid 
and  In  accordance  with  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  this  title  and  the  regulations  there- 
under; 

"(2)  reasonable  assurances  that  the  appli- 
cant will  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  are  required 
by  the  Surgeon  General  to  assure  proper  dis- 
bursement of  and  accounting  for  such  Fed- 
eral funds; 

"(3)  reasonable  assurances  that  the  appli- 
cant will  make  such  reports,  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  information  as  the  Sur- 
geon General  may  from  time  to  time  reason- 
ably require,  and  will  keep  such  /ecords  and 
afford  such  access  thereto  as  the  Surgeon 
General  may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  cor- 
rectness and  verification  of  such  reports;  and 

"(4)  a  satisfactory  showing  that  the  ap- 
plicant has  designated  an  advisory  group,  to 
advise  the  applicant  (and  the  Institutions 
and  agencies  i>artlclpatlng  In  the  resulting 
regional  medical  program)  In  formulating 
and  carrj-ing  out  the  plan  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  such  regional  medical 


program,  which  advisory  group  Includes  prac- 
ticing physicians,  medical  center  officials, 
hospital  administrators,  representatives  from 
appropriate  medical  societies,  voluntary 
health  agencies,  and  representatives  of  other 
organizations.  Institutions,  and  agencies  con- 
cerned with  activities  of  the  kind  to  be  car- 
ried on  under  the  program  and  members  of 
the  public  familiar  with  the  need  for  the 
services  provided  under  the  program. 

"Grants  for  establishment  and  operation  of 
regional  medical  programs 

"Sec.  904.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Council.  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  public  or  non- 
profit private  universities,  medical  schools, 
research  institutions,  and  other  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agencies  and  Institutions  to 
assist  In  establishment  and  operation  of  re- 
gional medical  programs.  Including  construc- 
tion and  equipment  of  facilities  in  connection 
therewith. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  section  may  be 
made  only  upon  application  therefor  ap- 
proved by  the  Surgeon  General.  Any  such 
application  may  be  approved  only  if  it  is 
recommended  by  the  advisory  group  de- 
scribed in  section  903(b)  (4)  and  contains  or 
is  supported  by  reasonable  assurances  that — 

"(1)  Federal  funds  paid  pursuant  to  any 
such  grant  (A)  will  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  paid  and  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  this  title  and  the 
regulations  thereunder,  and  (B)  will  not 
supplant  funds  that  are  otherwise  available 
for  establishment  or  operation  of  the  re- 
gional medical  program  with  respect  to  which 
the  grant  is  made; 

"(2)  the  applicant  will  provide  for  such 
fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  procedures 
as  are  required  by  the  Surgeon  General  to 
assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  account- 
ing for  such  Federal  funds; 

"(3)  the  applicant  will  make  such  reports, 
in  such  form  and  containing  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Surgeon  General  may  from  time 
to  time  reasonably  require,  and  will  keep  such 
records  Vnd  afford  such  access  thereto  as  the 
Surgeon  General  may  find  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  correctness  and  verification  of  such 
reports;  and 

"(4)  any  laborer  or  mechanic  employed  by 
any  contractor  or  subcontractor  in  the  per- 
formance of  work  on  any  construction  aided 
by  payments  pursuant  to  any  grant  under 
this  section  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  con- 
struction in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a — 276a-5:  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  in  this  paragraph,  the  authority 
and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  5 
U.S.C.  133Z-15)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1934.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

"National  Advisory  Council  on  Regional 
Medical  Programs 

"Sec.  905.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  may  appoint, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Regional  Medi- 
cal Programs.  The  Covmcll  shall  consist  of 
the  Surgeon  General,  who  shall  be  the  chair- 
man, and  twelve  members,  not  otherwise  in 
the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  leaders  in  the  fields  of  the 
fundamental  sciences,  the  medical  sciences, 
or  public  affairs.  At  least  two  of  the  ap- 
pointed members  shall  be~^racticing  physi- 
cians, one  shall  be  outstanding  in  the  study, 
diagnosis,  or  treatment  of  heart  disease,  one 
shall  be  outstanding  In  the  s^udy,  diagnosis, 
or  treatment  of  cancer^._anjL«'ne  shall  be  out- 
standing In  the  study,  diagnosis,  or  treatment 
of  stroke. 

"t  b)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
except  that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
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vacancy  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
he  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term, 
and  except  that  the  terms  of  office  of  the 
members  first  taking  office  shall  expire,  as 
designated  by  the  Surgeon  General  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  four  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  fovu"  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
and  four  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  after 
the  date  of  appointment.  An  appointed 
member  shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  con- 
tinuously for  more  than  two  terms. 

"(c)  Appointed  members  of  the  Council, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  business  of 
the  Council,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but 
not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  including  travel- 
time,  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

"(d)  The  Council  shall  advise  and  assist 
the  Surgeon  General  in  the  preparation  of 
regulations  for,  and  as  to  policy  matters  aris- 
ing with  respect  to.  the  administration  of 
this  title.  The  Council  shall  consider  all  ap- 
plications for  grants  under  this  title  and 
shall  make  recommendations  to  the  Surgeon 
General  with  respect  to  approval  of  applica- 
tions for  and  the  amounts  of  grants  under 
this  title. 

"Regulations 

"Sec.  906.  The  Surgeon  General,  after  con 
sultatlon  with  the  Council,  shall  prescribe 
general  regulations  covering  the  terms  and 
conditions  for  approving  applications  for 
grants  under  this  title  and  the  coordination 
of  programs  assisted  under  this  title  with 
programs  for  training,  research,  and  demon- 
strations relating  to  the  same  diseases  as- 
sisted or  authorized  under  other  titles  of  this 
Act  or  other  Acts  of  Congress. 

-Information  on  special  treatment  and  train- 
\  ing  centers 

"Sec.  907,  The  Surgeon  General  shall 
establish,  and  maintain  on  a  current  basis, 
a  list  or  lists  of  facilities  In  the  United  States 
equipped  and  staffed  to  provide  the  most  ad- 
vanced specialty  training  In  such  facilities, 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  heart  disease, 
cancer,  or  stroke,  together  with  such  related 
information,  including  the  availability  of  ad- 
vanced speciality  training  in  such  facilities, 
as  he  deems  useful,  and  shEill  make  such  list 
or  lists  and  related  Information  readily  avail- 
able to  licensed  practitioners  and  other  per- 
sons requiring  such  Information.  To  th.e  end 
of  making  such  list  or  lists  and  other  Infor- 
mation most  useful,  the  Surgeon  General 
shall  from  time  to  time  consult  with  inter- 
ested national  professional  organizations.' 

"Report 
"Sec.  908.  On  or  before  June  30,  1967,  the 
Surgeon  General,  after  consultation  with  the 
Council,  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  for 
transmission  to  the  President  and  then  to 
the  Congress,  a  report  of  the  activities  under 
this  title  together  with  (1)  a  statement  of 
the  relationship  between  Federal  financing 
and  financing  from  other  sovu"ces  of  the  ac- 
tivities undertaken  pursuant  to  this  title, 
(2)  an  appraisal  of  the  activities  assisted 
under  this  title  In  the  light  of  their  effective- 
ness in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  and  (3)  recommendations  with  respect 
to  extension  or  modification  of  this  title  In 
the  light  thereof." 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  DY  MR.  CROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  :  Page  23, 
line  6,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks,  and 


Immediately  after  line  6  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Records  and  audit 

"Sec.  909.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant 
under  this  title  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Surgeon  General  may  prescribe.  Includ- 
ing records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount 
and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  grant,  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  In  connection  with 
which  such  grant  is  made  or  used,  and  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  facili- 
tate an  effective  audit. 

"(b)  Thfe' Secretary  of  HeaUh,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  au- 
thorized representatives,  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  recipient  of  any  grant  under  this 
title  which  are  pertinent  to  any  such  grant." 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  is  recognized  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
hope  that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  would  accept  this  amend- 
ment which  is  basically  section  11  of 
Public  Law  88-206  which  is  to  follow  as 
the  next  order  of  business  this  afternoon. 
This  would  give  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral authority  to  audit  the  books  and  rec- 
ords of  this  program.  The  money  to  be 
expended  in  this  program  will  be  widely 
distributed  over  the  country  and  I  cer- 
tainly think  it  is  very  much  in  order  to 
give  the  Comptroller  General  full  power 
to  scrutinize  what  is  being  done.  Again, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  First,  let  me  thank  the 
gentleman  for  providing  me  in  advance 
with  a  copy  of  the  amendment  he  has 
just  proposed.  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  look  it  over  and  I  observe  that 
it  is  identical  to  section  11  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  which  was  approved  by  our  com- 
mittee and  adopted  by  the  House  and 
the  Congress,  and  is  a  part  of  the  pres- 
ent* law.  I  believe  a  similar  amendment 
is  included  in  some  of  the  other  public 
health  acts.  I  do  know  that  only  a  few 
days  ago  the  committee  included  a  simi- 
lar amendment  to  the  Library  Act  that 
we  have  reported  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  well  as  the  national 
parks  and  concessionaires  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  that  is  true,  and 
on  various  other  legislative  proposals. 
I  compliment  the  gentleman  for  offer- 
ing the  amendment. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mossl, 
a  member  of  the  committee,  usually  sees 
to  it  that  these  proposals  are  included. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak  for  other 
members  of  the  committee  except  that 
I  have  had  occasion  to  talk  briefly  to 
some  members  here  at  the  table,  but  per- 
sonally I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment  and  I  shall  be  glad  on  my 
own  account  to  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man accept  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  As  I  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  my  own  I  accept  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    WHITE   OF    TEXAS 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  White  of 
Texas:  On  page  15,  line  11,  after  "medical 
school"  Insert  the  following:  "or  other  medi- 
cal Institution  involved  in  postgraduate 
medical  training". 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  I  am  proposing  is  the 
same  as  that  adopted  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. Its  purpose  is  to  make  possible 
the  establishment  of  a  regional  medical 
complex  in  an  area  where  no  medical- 
school  is  located,  provided  there  is  some 
other  medical  Institution  involved  in 
postgraduate  medical  training. 

I  believe  my  home  city  of  El  Paso,  Tex., 
is  an  excellent  example  of  such  a  loca- 
tion. It  is  the  largest  city  in  a  radius 
of  more  than  400  miles.  Together  with 
its  sister  city  of  Juarez,  Mexico,  it  forms 
a  metropolitan  community  with  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  600,000.  While  it 
has  no  medical  school,  it  is  the  site  of 
a  major  U.S.  Army  Hospital  which  also 
serves  for  treatment  of  veterans,  of 
the  only  school  of  nursing  within  a 
300-mile  radius,  and  of  a  medical  com- 
munity consisting  of  outstanding  doctors 
and  hospital  facilities.  Because  of  its 
border  location.  El  Paso  has  special  op- 
portunities for  research  and  for  coopera- 
tion with 'outstanding  medical  advances 
in  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  With  proper 
organization  and  preparation.  El  Paso 
could  meet  every  criterion  mentioned  in 
this  bill,  except  for  the  presence  of  a 
medical  school. 

I  believe  the  same  situation  exists  in 
many  other  important  metropolitan 
areas.  Dr.  Murray  M.  Copeland  in  his 
statement  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  said: 

We  believe  the  committee  should  recognize 
that  specialized  Institutions,  referred  to  In 
this  bin  as  Categorical  Research  Centers, 
now  In  existence,  are  performing  touch  of 
the  program  which  Is  envisioned  In  this  bill, 
and  In  the" cancer  field  have  been  the  source 
of  much  of  the  strength  of  the  present  prog- 
ress against  cancer.  We  recommend,  there- 
fore, In  the  language  of  the  bill  it  be  made 
clear  that  they  can  furnish  essential  plan- 
ning and  administrative  leadership  in  re- 
gional complexes,  and  that  they  are  furnish- 
ing and  should  continue  to  furnish,  the  type 
of  teaching  and  training  of  manpower  which 
Is  particularly  necessary  for  the  successful 
functioning  of  the  proposed  complexes. 

And  note  especially  these  words  of  Dr. 
Copeland : 

There  do  exist  areas  in  which  such  man- 
power can  best  be  planned  for  through 
teaching  Institutions  not  directly  affiliated 
with  medical  schools. 

The  Senate  saw  fit  to  amend  its  bill 
ih  keeping  with  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Copeland.  I  respectfully  ask  that  the 
House  broaden  the  results  of  the  pro- 
posed health  program  by  adopting  this 
amendment. 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  will  ob- 
serve that  on  page  15  of  the  committee 
bill,  in  section  902(b) ,  the  definition  of  a 
medical  center  is  a  "medical  school  and 
one  or  more  hospitals  affiliated  there- 
with for  teaching,  research,  and  demon- 
stration purposes." 

The  gentleman's  amendment  would 
add  the  woi'ds  "or  other  medical  institu- 
tion involved  in  post  graduate  medical 
training."  That  is  the  precise  language 
that  is  included  in  the  Senate-passed  bill. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  As  I  analyze  the  lan- 
guage, in  my  judgment,  the  amendment 
would  be  complementary  to  the  terms  in- 
cluded in  the  definition  of  "other  insti- 
tutions affiliated  therewith."  though  we 
do  use  the  term  "hospitals  affiliated 
therewith  for  teaching."  and  so  forth.  I 
can  see  no  conflict  and.  so  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned,  having  discussed 
it  briefly  with  other  Members  who  are 
here.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  fMr.  White!. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Albert 
was  granted  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  5  minutes  and  to  speak  out  of 
order.) 

JOINT  STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  PRESIDENT  OF  PANAMA  ON  AREAS 
OF  AGREEMENT  REACHKD  IN  CURRENT  TREATY 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  only  to  advise  the  House  that 
President  Johnson  and  President  Robles, 
of  Panama,  have  just  issued  a  joint  an- 
nouncement in  which  they  outlined  areas 
of  agreement  that  have  been  reached  in 
the  current  treaty  negotiations  concern- 
ing the  Panama  Canal.  Once  again  the 
United  States  has  proclaimed  to  the 
world  that  we  intend  to  abide  by  our 
commitments  with  full  respect  for  the 
rights  of  othe^^.  The  commitment  I 
refer  to  is  the  bold  yet  prudent  state- 
ment delivered  by  President  Johnson  on 
December  18,  1964.  in  which  he  proposed 
that  the  United  States  should  press  for- 
ward with  Panama  and  other  interested 
governments  in  plans  and  preparations 
for  a  sea  level  canal  in  this  area  and 
that  the  United  States  should  negotiate 
with  Panama  an  entirely  new  treaty  to 
govern  the  operation  of  the  existing  Pan- 
ama Canal  during  the  remainder  of  its 
life. 

In  my  judgment,  these  bold  proposaJs 
recognized  the  forward  thinking  of  our 
country  without  in  any  way  belittling 
the  magnificent  achievement  of  those 
Americans  who  built  the  Panama  Canal 
and  those  who  have  taken  part  so  effi- 
ciently in  the  operation  of  the  canal  as 
a  service  to  world  commerce  for  the  past 
half  century. 

The  joint  statement  just  issued  indi- 
cated that  the  United  States  and  Pana- 
ma have  reached  a  significant  phase  in 
what  is  manifestly  an  orderly  negotiat- 
ing process  in  this  very  complex  matter. 


It  is  clear  that  both  countries  are  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  understand  and  meet 
the  needs  of  both  the  present  and  the 
future  with  full  recognition  of  the  rights 
as  well  as  the  responsibilities  of  each 
country. 

With  the  abrogation  of  the  1903  treaty 
and  the  recognition  of  Panama's  sover- 
eignty over  the  area  of  the  present  Canal 
Zone,  the  United  States  has  shown  its 
complete  awareness  of  the  "winds  of 
change"  prevailing  throughout  the 
world.  At  the  same  time,  participation 
by  both  countries  in. the  administration 
of  the  canal  demonstrates  graphically 
the  mutual  sense  of  responsibility  and 
cooperation  prevalent  in  the  negotia- 
tions. 

We  are  delighted  to  note  the  genuine 
concern  of  both  countries  for  the  welfare 
of  the  present  employees  of  the  canal 
organization  and  to  see  the  affirmation 
that  arrangements  will  be  made  to  in- 
sure that  their  rights  and  Interests  are 
safeguarded. 
.1  strongly  endorse  this  joint  statement 
as  eloquent  proof  of  the  friendship  and 
good  will  existing  between  our  two  coun- 
tries and  I  am  confident  that  the  negoti- 
ations will  proceed  In  this  same  harmo- 
nious atmosphere  to  the  mutual  bene- 
fit of  Panama,  the  United  States,  and 
world  commerce. 

The  joint  statement  follows: 

Joint  Statement  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Presi- 
dent OP  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Septem- 
ber 24.  1965 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  announced  today  that  areas  of  agree- 
ment have  been  reached  In  the  current 
treaty  negotiations  along  the  following  lines: 

In  order  to  meet  their  present  and  future 
needs  the  two  countries  are  negotiating  sep- 
arately a  new  and  modem  treaty  to  replace 
the  1903  treaty  and  its  amendments,  a  base 
rights  and  status  of  forces  agreement  and  a 
treaty  under  which  there  might  be  con- 
structed across  Panama  a  new  sea  level  canal. 

The  two  countries  recognize  that  the  pri- 
mary interest  of  both  countries  lies  in  in- 
suring that  arrangements  are  provided  for 
effective  operation  and  defense  of  the  exist- 
ing Panama  Canal  and  any  new  canal  which 
may  be  constructed  in  Panama  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

With  respect  to  the  status  of  the  nego- 
tiations on  a  new  treaty  to  replace  the  1903 
treaty  and  Its  amendments,  general  areas 
of  agreement  have  been  reached.  The  de- 
tails of  these  areas  of  agreements  are  the 
subject  of  current  negotiations. 

The  purpose  Is  to  Insure  that  Panama  will 
share  with  the  United  States  responsibility 
in  the  administration,  management,  and  op- 
eration of  the  canal  as  may  be  provided 
in  the  treaty.  Panama  will  also  share  with 
the  United  States  in  the  direct  and  in- 
direct benefits  from  the  existence  of  the 
canal  on  its  territory. 

The  areas  of  agreement  reached  are  the 
following: 

1.  The  1903  treaty  will  be  abrogated. 

2.  The  new  treaty  will  effectively  recog- 
nize Panama's  sovereignty  over  the  area  of 
the  present  Canal  Zone. 

3.  The  new  treaty  will  terminate  after  a 
specified  number  of  years  or  on  the  date  of 
the  opening  of  the  sea  level  canal  whichever 
occurs  first. 

4.  A  primary  objective  of  the  new  treaty 
will  be  to  provide  for  an  appropriate  political, 
economic,  and  social  Integration  of  the  area 
used  in  the  canal  operation  with  the  rest 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama.     Both  countries 


recognize  there  Is  need  for  an  orderly  tran- 
sition to  avoid  abrupt  and  possibly  harmful 
dislocations.  We  also  recognize  that  certain 
changes  should  be  made  over  a  period  of 
time.  The  new  canal  administration  will  be 
empowered  to  make  such  changes  in  accord- 
ance with  guidelines  in  the  new  treaty. 

5.  Both  countries  recognize  the  important 
responsibility  they  have  to  be  fair  and  help- 
ful to  the  employees  of  all  national  ties  who 
are  serving  so  efficiently  and  well  In  the 
operation  of  the  canal.  Appropriate  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  to  insure  that  the  rights 
and  Interests  of  these  employees  are  safe- 
guarded. 

The  new  treaties  will  provide  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  existing  canal  and  any  sea  level 
canal  which  may  be  constructed  in  Panama. 
U.S.  forces  and  military  facilities  will  be 
maintained  under  a  base  rights  and  status 
of  forces  agreement. 

With  respect  to  the  sea  level  canal,  the 
United  States  will  malte  studies  and  site  sur- 
veys of  possible  routes  in  Panama.  Negotia- 
tions are  continuing  with  respect  to  the 
methods  and  conditions  of  financing,  con- 
structing, and  operating  a  sea  level  canal,  in 
the  light  of  the  importance  of  such  a  canal 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama,  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  world  commerce  and  to 
the  progress  of  mankind. 

The  United  States  and  Panama  will  seek 
the  necessary  solutions  to  the  economic 
problems  which  would  be  caused  by  the 
construction  of  a  sea  level  canal. 

The  present  canal  and  any  new  canal 
which  may  be  constructed  In  the  future 
shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  vessels  of 
all  nations  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 
The  tolls  would  be  reasonable  In  the  light  of 
the  contribution  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  the 
interest  of  world  commerce. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Section  l.  Titles  I  to  IX.  inclusive,  of  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Acf ." 

(b)  The  Act  of  July  1,  1944  (58  Stat.  682). 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  renum- 
bering title  IX  (as  In  effect  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act)  as  title  X,  and  by 
renumbering  sections  901  through  914  (as 
In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act) , 
and  references  thereto,  as  sections  1001 
through  1014,  respectively. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  a  real 
privilege  today  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  enthusiastically  support  H.R.  3140,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  assist  in  cdmbating  heart  disase, 
cancer,  stroke,  and  other  major  diseases. 

In  this  connection,  for  more  than  two 
decades,  the  Federal  Government  has 
made  generous  contributions  to  the  twin 
purposes  of  public  health  and  medical 
research  with  gratifying  results.  In 
this  sense,  the  program  before  the  House 
for  consideration  today,  is  an  enlarge- 
ment and  development  of  the  programs 
now  in  effect. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of 
this  proposed  enlarged  program  is  that 
a  massive  campaign  will  be  waged 
against  the  three  great  killers  of  mod- 
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ern  times — cancer,  heart  disease,'  and 
stroke.  These  three  enemies  of  the  hu- 
man race  will  cause  7  out  of  every  10 
deaths  in  the  United  States  in  1965. 
These  three  killers  are  the  successors  to 
the  old  plague  diseases  which  took  heavy 
toll  in  former  centuries,  but  which  have 
been  very  nearly  extinguished  by  the 
advance  of  modern  science.  But  while 
poliomyelitis,  smallpox,  yellow  fever, 
and  malaria  had  been  common  in  the 
past,  medical  experts  estimate  that  48 
million  citizens — that  is  approximately 
one-fourth  of  our  present  population 
now  living — will  become  cancer  victims 
during  their  lifetime.  The  elimination 
of  this  killer,  through  the  joint  efforts  of 
the  medical  profession  and  the  Govern- 
ment, could  be  the  greatest  boon  ever 
conferred  upon  the  American  people. 
This  health  plan  would  establish  regional 
health  centers  to  make  available  the 
latest  means  of  combating  heart  disease, 
stroke,  and  cancer.  These  regional  cen- 
ters are  not  designed  to  work  independ- 
ently but  are  designed  to  assist  medical 
schools  and  to  assist  teaching  hospitals 
and  local  medical  centers  in  doing  the 
job  that  must  be  done. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  ex- 
tremely essential  proposed  legislation  is 
the  provision  designed  to  help  the  medi- 
cal profession  meet  the  growing  needs  of 
trained  personnel.  Ten  years,  hence, 
the  Nation  will  need  50,000  more  doctors 
than  today.  Already  there  is  an  acute 
shortage  of  dentists  and  10  years  hence 
the  country  will  need  100  percent  more 
dentists  than  we  have  today.  Obviously, 
privately  owned  and  operated  medical 
and  dental  schools  cannot  bear  the  great 
expense  needed  for  this  expansion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  man  can  deny  the 
fact  that  the  future  of  our  Nation — the 
future  in  our  children — will  be  dependent 
upon  the  expanded  joint  efforts  proposed 
in  H.R.  3140  in  order  to  provide  the  best 
possible  care  for  the  three  great  killers 
of  modern  times.  By  approving  this 
measure  today,  we  will  take  a  tremen- 
dous step  forward  in  providing  more  ef- 
fective measures  that  will  insure  a 
healthy  America  of  tomorrow. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  I  believe  that  Chair- 
man Harris  and  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  to  be  highly  commended 
for  the  effective  program  presented 
today. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
deep  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  unanimously  approve  H.R. 
3140  and,  by  such  action,  each  of/is  will 
leave  the  Chamber  today  with  tfte  con- 
viction in  our  hearts  that  we  have  made 
a  substantial  contribution  that  will 
benefit  not  only  the  younger  generations 
of  America,  but  those  yet  to  come. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  bill. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rtiTe,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Flood,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 


of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  tmder  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  3140)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  assist  in  combating  heart 
disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  other  major 
diseases,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
586,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

TTiie  bill  was  passed. 

Tne  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  assist  in  combating  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  stroke,  and  related  dis- 
eases." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  House  Resolution  586,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  is  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  S.  596. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

motion    offered    BT    MR.    HARRIS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Motion  offered  by  Mr.  Harris:  Strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  596  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof- the  provisions  of  H.R. 
3140  as  passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  as  amended  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a-  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  assist  in  combating  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  stroke,  and  related  dis- 
eases." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks at  the  appropriate  place  on  H.R. 
3140  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLEAN  AIR  AND  SOLID  WASTE 
DISPOSAL  ACT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  306)  to  amend  the  Clean 


Air  Act  to  require  standards  for  con- 
trolling the  emission  of  pollutants  from 
gasoline-powered  or  diesel-powered  ve- 
hicles, to  establish  a  Federal  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Laboratory,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  the  committee  of  the  whole 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  S.  306,  with  Mr. 
Flood  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  LMr.  Cun- 
ningham] will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  LMr.  Harris]. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bill  that  is 
highly  important  to  the  health  of  the 
Nation.  We  have  just  finished,  after 
considerable  debate,  a  bill  highly  im- 
portant to  the  future  health  of  our  peo- 
ple. This  bill  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
type  of  bill  that  offers  the  same  senti- 
mental attraction,  but  there  is  nothing 
more  important  to  the  health  of  our 
people  than  having  wholesome,  clean  air 
to  breathe.  That  is  what  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  do.  It  proposes  to  meet,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  problem  of  pollution  of 
the  air  in  a  way  that  will  not  interfere 
with  our  economy  or  with  our  industry, 
but  will  continue  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  our  Nation.  It  does,  however, 
seek  to  meet  what  we  are  going  to  have  to 
come  to  a  decision  on. 

We  have  observed  over  the  years  that 
the  problem  of  air  pollution  is  growing 
each  year. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  88th 
Congress  our  committee  reported  and  the 
Congress  passed  a  bill  to  improve, 
strengthen,  and  accelerate  programs  for 
the  prevention  and  abatement  of  air  pol- 
lution. That  was  a  very  important  pro- 
gram. It  was  something  new,  something 
visionary. 

It  presented  a  step  toward  meeting 
the  problems  that  are  absolutely  a  must 
insofar  as  the  future  of  our  people  are 
concerned.  We  tried  to  meet  certain  of 
these  problems  that  we  knew  existed  in- 
sofar as  air  pollution  is  concerned  and 
attempted,  in  a  limited  way,  to  provide 
for  the  abatement  of  this  problem. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  today  a 
bill  which  deals  primarily  with  two  pub- 
lic health  problems. 

First,  air  pollution  resulting  from 
emissions  from  automobiles.  Now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  very  important  I  sup- 
pose to  every  family  or  almost  every 
family  in  the  United  States. 

Then,  second,  the  problems  involved 
in  the  disposal  of  solid  waste.  Our  com- 
mittee was  unanimous  in  reporting  title 
I  of  this  bill  which  deals  with  automo- 
tive* air  pollution. 
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However,  I  frankly  admit,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy iri  the  committee,  and  probably 
will  be  hdre  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
today,  over  title  II  of  the  bill  dealing 
with  solid  waste  disposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  I  of  this  bill  deals 
with  air  pollution  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  motor  vehicles  and  provides 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  establish  standards  for  emission 
from  new  gasoline-powered  and  new 
diesel -powered  motor  vehicles.  These 
standards,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  apply  to 
the  motor  vehicles  manufactured  on  and 
after  the  date  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

The  automotive  industry  has  informed 
our  committee  that  the  industry  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  nationwide  standards 
by  1968,  which  means  that  it  is  antici- 
pated automobiles  sold  throughout  the 
United  States  during  the  fall  of  1967  and 
thereafter  will  very  likely  meet  such 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to 
meet  this  problem. 

There  were  many  bills  introduced  and 
referred  to  our  committee.  Under  some 
of  them  specific  standards  were  estab- 
lished for  motor  vehicles.  We  have  not 
adopted  specific  standards  in  the  legis- 
lation for  obvious  reasons,  but  have  left 
the  criteria  flexible  so  that  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  able  to  prescribe  feasible 
and  reasonable  standards. 

We  have  to  i-ecognize  that  we  will  have 
problems  in  the  future  that  we  cannot 
precisely  see  today.  Ideally,  the  only 
t3rpe  of  emissions  that  would  occur  from 
gasoline  powered  or  diesel  engines  would 
be  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  process  of  burning  of  fuel 
that  takes  place  inside  the  engine  of  a 
motor  vehicle  is  not  complete  enough  to 
lead  to  this  result.  This  means,  then, 
that  the  exhaust  from  the  automobile, 
or  from  trucks-or  buses,  contain  some  of 
the  fuel  that  is  not  completely  burned. 
It  is  therefore  discharged  into  the  at- 
mosphere as  hydrocarbons.  Due  to  in- 
complete combustion  some  carbon  mo- 
noxide is  discharged.  Oxides  of  nitrogen 
are  also  formed,  and  when  weather* con- 
ditions are  such  that  the  exhaust  fumes 
from  the  automobiles  tend  to  accumu- 
late, they  are  acted  on  by  the  sunlight, 
resulting  in  what  is  familiarly  known  as 
"smog."  Due  to  local  geographic  and 
weather  conditions,  smog  exists  in  Los 
Angeles  to  a  worse  extent  than  in  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States. 

However,  from  our  hearings  we  have 
developed  that  many  of  your  larger  cities 
are  beginning  to  have  problems  arising 
out  of  air  pollution,  to  which  the  auto- 
mobile exhaust  is  making  a  significant 
contribution. 

Speaking  of  Los  Angeles.  I  was  In  Los 
Angeles  in  I960  during  the  National 
Democratic  Contention.  I  had  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  smog  in  Los  Angeles. 
I  frankly  had  some  doubts  about  it  my- 
self. I  was  there  about  3  days  with  no 
results.  My  doubts  were  confirmed,  that 
all  of  this  talk  about  smog  in  Los  An- 
geles was  a  bit  of  publicity.  But  about 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day  something  hap- 
pened to  me.    My  eyes  began  to  burn,    I 


thought  somebody  had  thrown  some  dust 
or  something  in  my  face  I  did  not  know 
about,  or  they  had  squirted  something, 
and  it  got  in  my  eyes. 

I  remember  I  was  driving  out  of  Los 
Angeles,  about  60  miles  down  toward  San 
Diego.  This  thing  was  bothering  me  no 
little  bit.  Then  I  suddenly  came  to  fully 
realize  that  the  smog  had  hit. 

I  then  became  thoroughly  convinced 
that  all  of  these  reports  we  had  been  re- 
ceiving as  to  the  problem  in  California 
were  actually  not  a  figment  of  the  imagi- 
nation. 

Polluted  air  constitutes  not  only  a  nui- 
sance—it is  a  health  problem  as  well. 
Just  recently,  a  study  was  conducted  of 
the  excess  deaths  attributable  to  air  pol- 
lution in  New  York  City  during  the  pe- 
riod January  29  to  February  12,  1963— 
a  period  during  which  weather  condi- 
tions were  such  as  to  lead  to  concen- 
trations of  pollutants  in  the  air  at  that 
city. 

This  study  revealed  that  during  that 
particular  2 -week  period  of  unusually 
high  air  pollution,  over  400  of  the  4,596 
death^that  occurred  in  the  city  were 
attributable  primarily  to  air  pollution. 
This  was  not  all  caused  by  emissions 
from  automobiles.  It  was  caused  from 
other  activities  within  that  great  metro- 
politan city. 

So  there  are  many  sources  of  air  pollu- 
tion in  addition  to  automobile  exhaust 
and  these  other  factors  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  excess  deaths  during  this 
episode  that  occurred  in  New  York  City 
during  1963.  It  must  be  realized,  how- 
ever, that  air  pollution  attributable  to 
automobiles  played  a  significant  part  in 
this  episode. 

In  addition  to  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  automotive  air  pollution,  title 
I  of  this  bill  would  also  provide  that  the 
Secretary  may  call  a  conference  with  re- 
spect to  air  pollution  adversely  affecting 
persons  in  Mexico  or  Canada.  Wheie 
such  a  conference  has  been  called,  the 
representatives  of  those  two  nations, 
Mexico  and  Canada,  would  have  all  the 
rights  of  a  State  air  pollution  control 
agency.  But  this  provision  contained  in 
the  bill  as  provided  by  the  other  body  was 
amended  to  provide  that  a  foreign  coun- 
try would  have  such  rights  as  provided 
in  this  section  only  if  reciprocal  rights 
are  provided  for  persons  in  the  United 
States  by  such  foreign  countries. 

We  think  that  is  a  reasonable  provision 
and  a  reasonable  requirement. 

In  addition,  the  committee  added  a 
section  to  the  bill  providing  that  if  the 
Secretary  determines  an  air  pollution 
problem  may  result  from  discharges  In 
the  atmosphere,  he  may  call  a  confer- 
ence in  which  all  Interested  persons  are 
to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
After  the  conference  the  Secretary  may 
make  findings  and  recommendations. 
These  recommendations,  of  course, 
would  be  advisory  in  character  but  would 
be  admitted  together  with  the  record  of 
the  conference  as  a  part  of  any  abate- 
ment proceedings  brought  thereafter. 

Now  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
would  have  authorized  the  Secretary  to 
construct,  staff  and  equip  a  Federal  air 
pollution  control  laboratory.  Our  com- 
mittee amended  this  authority  to  make 


it  more  flexible  and  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish,  equip  and  staff  such 
facilities  as  he  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  authority. 

We  think  under  the  circumstances 
since  we  are  just  entering  on  this  pro- 
gram and  there  are  many  problems  that 
are  going  to  develop  which  we  cannot 
foresee  at  this  time  that  there  should  be 
more  flexibility  for  the  Secretary  to  meet 
such  problems  as  they  develop. 

One  other  feature  of  the  bill  relating 
to  air  pollution  deserves  some  mention. 
This  is  the  provision  providing  for  ac- 
celerated research  programs  relating  to. 
first,  the  control  of 'hydrocarbon  emis- 
sions from  motor  vehicles  and.  secondly, 
to  low-cost  techniques  to  reduce  emis- 
sions of  oxide  of  sulfur  produced  by 
combustion  of  sulfur-containing  fuel. 

Let  me  deviate  for  just  a  moment. 
There  was  a  bill  that  I  introduced  in 
connection  with  this  program  that  would 
give  the  Secretary  authority  to  control 
the  fuel  used  in  any  Federal  buildings 
within  the  United  States.  That  had  to 
do  with  any  expansion  or  new  construc- 
tion in  the  future. 

Obviously  what  would  have  occurred  in 
that  regard  is  that  we  would  have  legis- 
lated the  use  of  other  fuels  than  coal 
or  fuel  oil.  The  information  that  we  de- 
veloped during  the  hearings  of  the  com- 
mittee provided  that  if  this  authority, 
which  is  rather  general,  was  given  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  would  carry 
out  what  was  proposed,  that,  along  with 
a  program  that  had  been  proposed  for 
adoption  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
it  would  have  meant  difficulties  for  the 
coal  and  fuel  oil  industries. 

So,  during  the  course  of  the  hearings, 
we  tried  to  clarify  what  was  involved. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  apparently 
was  not  satisfied  with  what  was  pro- 
posed. Conferences  were  held,  and  they 
did  not  approve  the  proposed  order.  But 
there  was  information  that  came  to  us 
that  although  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
had  not  approved  this  order,  they  were 
going  to  proceed  anyway  to  put  this  prin- 
ciple into  effect.  We  were  told  that  it 
was  proposed  to  inaugurate  a  program 
which  would  virtually  say  that  any  new 
buildings  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  future  could  not  use  coal  or  residual 
fuel  oil  substantially  because  of  the  sul- 
fur content.  The  reason  for  that  is  that 
most  of  the  coal  and  Imported  residual 
fuel  oil  used  has  such  a  sulfur  content 
that  it  would  be  beyond  what  the  regu- 
lation would  provide. 

This  created  quite  a  controversy,  and 
I  believe  appropriately  so.  We  pursued 
the  subject  and  sought  to  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  by  getting  a  letter  from  the 
Department,  which  Members  will  find  in- 
corporated on  pages  2  and  3  of  the  report. 
In  that  letter  the  Department  assures 
the  committee  and  the  Congress  that  it 
will  undertake  no  further  effort  to  in- 
voke such  a  broad,  general  policy  merely 
by  regulation.  In  that  way  we  eliminate 
the  serious  objection  that  was  offered 
by  the  coal  industry  and  the  fuel  oil 
industry. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  mention 
that  point  because  of  the  attitude  of 
some  in  the  Department  who  had  arbi- 
trarily taken  it  upon  themselves  to  try 
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to  bring  about,  through  regulation,  such 
a  principle  without  having  it  cleared  as 
it  should  be  through  the  regular,  estab- 
lished ordor,  if  not  by  congressional  ac- 
tion, then  through  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

■  We  would  expect — and,  of  course,  I 
know  we  can  expect — the  Department  to 
carry  out  its  policy  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  II  of  the  bill  deals 
with  the  problem  of  the  disposal  of  solid 
waste.  There  are  those  who  feel  that 
this  is  an  unnecessary  invasion  and  in- 
terference by  the  Government  into  a 
problem  that  should  be  primarily  local. 

If  we  accepted  the  viewpoint  of  those 
who  feel  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  assume  the  responsibility  and 
the  obligation  of  disposing  of  garbage 
and  all  solid  waste  of  municipalities  all 
over  this  country,  then  they  would  be 
right,  but  I  want  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear  here  and  now  that  that  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  program. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  re- 
search, investigations,  experiments, 
training,  surveys,  studies  and  demonstra- 
tions, relating  to  the  operation  of  financ- 
ing and  otherwise  disposing  of  this  solid 
waste  product.  That  is  what  this  pro- 
gram involves. 

This  program  was  contained  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate.  It  is  included  in 
legislation  proposed  by  many  of  our  col- 
leagues. The  r^Jlprt  mentions  the  vari- 
ous Members  who  have  introduced  legis- 
lation along  this  line,  all  of  which  bills 
were  referred  to  the  committee. 

Other  than  the  bill  to  which  I  referred 
a  moment  ago,  having  to  do  with  Federal 
facilities,  the  bill  given  most  considera- 
tion was  that  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon],  and  the  bill 
which  passed  the  Senate,  being  consid- 
ered today,  S.  306. 

What  we  did  was  along  the  lines  gen- 
erally proposed  in  S.  306,  which  is  the 
bill  most  acceptable  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to 
the  President  and  his  administration. 
Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  gentle- 
man's bill  are  included  in  this. 

This  is  a  highly  important  title  to  this 
bill.  Even  though  it  is  going  to  be  some- 
what controversial,  I  believe  that  when 
we  conclude  the  debate  the  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  in  the  House  will  be  be- 
hind it.  We  should  understand  what  is 
proposed.  We  should  be  farsighted 
enough  to  take  this  advanced  step  to- 
ward doing  something  about  solid  waste 
disposal  through  incineration  and  other 
means  which  might  be  developed,  some 
of  which  are  not  in  existence  today.  This 
should  be  of  great  interest  to  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  House. 

Remember  that  more  than  one-half  of 
all  the  cities  in  the  United  States,  with 
populations  in  excess  of  2,500  have  in- 
adequate or  improper  waste  disposal 
practices.  Smaller  communities  in  par- 
ticular have  had  to  resort  to  open  dumps 
and  equally  unhealthful  and  unsanitary 
methods.  Such  practices  are  menaces 
both  to  the  communities  themselves  and 
to  the  rural  countryside. 

As  a  result  many  communities  have 
been  subject  to  litigation,  which  has  been 


brought  by  many  people  because  of 
highly  unsatisfactory  conditions  caused 
by  mounting  volumes  of  garbage,  refuse, 
and  debris  which  must  be  disposed  of. 
Fly-  and  roderjt-breeding  places,  water 
and  air  pollution  and  general  nuisances 
are  all  directly  associated  with  these  sit- 
uations. More  and  more,  these  cities  of 
all  sizes  are  confronted  with  insoluble 
problems  and  are  requesting  the  types  of 
assistance  provided  by  S.  306.  Many  of 
the  smaller  cities  are  requesting  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government.  If 
these  problems  continue  to  grow  unat- 
tended, they  can  only  get  worse — and 
costlier — to  solve  in  the  long  run.  For 
these  important  reasons,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  program  of  research 
and  demonstration  as  provided  in  S.  306 
is  a  vital  need  to  communities,  small  and 
large,  and  to  rural  residents  as  well. 

I  urge  Members  to  get  a  copy  of  the 
report  and  turn  to  page  7  and  just  read 
the  information  which  we  have  devel- 
oped here  about  the  accumulation  of  lit- 
ter and  refuse  and  junk  which  causes 
fire  hazards  and  contributes  to  accidents 
and  destroys  the  beauty  of  the  cities 
and  countryside.  What  is  the  use  of 
having  a  beautification  program  which 
is  going  to  be  brought  to  this  House  in 
a  few  days  if  at  the  same  time  we  are 
going  to  pei-mit  a  situation  to  exist  where 
there  is  no  proper  method  for  dealing 
with  such  rubbish  as  demolition  debris, 
construction  refuse,  or  abandoned  ma- 
terial, such  as  old  refrigerators,  waste 
from  slaughterhouses,  canneries,  and 
manufacturing  plants,  and  all  of  this 
other  stuff  that  is  dumped  in  this  coun- 
try every  day.  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  here  is  to  develop  some  method  of  new 
techniques  whereby  these  cities  can  have 
available  methods  to  use  besides  taking 
it  out  in  the  countryside  and  dumping 
it,  which  creates  a  condition  that  I  know 
the  people  of  this  country  just  do  not 
want.  This  is  highly  important  and 
I  think  it  should  be  seriously  considered 
by  this  Committee. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  first  a  few  years  ago  wnen 
I  served  as  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  held  hearings  on  the  smog 
situation  in  Los  Angeles  I  was  privileged 
to  hear  the  scientists  from  UCLA  give  a 
detailed  report  on  the  research  they  had 
done.  After  hearing  that  and  ever  since 
I  have  been  a  strong  advocate  of  this 
type  of  legislation  in  the  field  of  air 
pollution. 

I  would  like  to  address  my  question 
to  the  part  of  title  n  of  the  bill  concern- 
ing solid  waste  disposal  and  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  second  paragraph  of  your 
report  on  -^age  8  where  you  make  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  committee  does 
not  want  anything  in  this  legislation  to 
duplicate  work  being  done  in  this  area 
by  the  secondary  materials  Industry.  I 
have  in  my  district  a  company,  the  In- 
ternational Disposal  Corp.,  which  for 
many  years  has  been  spending  large  sums 
of  money  experimenting  with  a  process 
which  Is  now  perfected  and  which  Is  now 


In  the  process  of  being  put  Into  commer- 
cial production,  which  deals  with  one 
phase  of  solid  waste  disposal.  What  I 
would  like  to  know  from  the  chairman 
is  this:  Do  you  think  the  terms  of  this 
bin  are  broad  enough  to  cover  an  ac- 
tivity of  this  sort  and  protect  It  from 
having  their  activities  duplicated  by  the 
provisions  of  this  bill?  Or  does  It  re- 
quire additional  language  in  the  bill  to 
include  this  type  of  £w;tivlty  along  with 
the  secondary  materials  Industry? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  committee  thought 
in  its  deliberate  consideration  of  this 
problem  that  It  had  sufficiently  resolved 
this  question.  I  would  like  to  ^uote  the 
sentence  following  the  sentence  that  the 
gentleman  read  In  the  House  report  on 
page  8.  I  think  this  explains  the  atti- 
tude of  the  committee  and  what  we  in- 
tended, anyway.  If  we  do  not  do  it  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  gentlem'an  and 
other  Members,  we  will  be  glad  to  do  so  In 
order  to  make  It  clear  that  that  is  what 
we  Intend.   We  said  there : 

The  committee,  therefore,  expects  that  the 
funds  authorized  under  this  act  will  be  used 
to  demonstrate  new  and  improved  methods 
in  solid  waste  disposal  and  not  for  facilities 
that  would  duplicate — 

And  I  repeat — 

not  for  facilities  that  would  duplicate  those 
operated  by  the  secondary  materials  indtis- 
try. 

We  did  not  intend  to  interfere  with  the 
magnificent  effort  of  such  companies  as 
the  gentleman  has  referred  to  in  his  own 
State. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate what  the  chairman  has  said.  I  am 
in  hopes  that  the  Department  will  realize 
that  any  activity  under  this  bill.  If  it  be- 
comes law,  that  duplicates  this  sort  of 
thing  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  committee  and 
the  bill  and  would  also  be  a  foolish  waste 
of  public  funds. 

,  Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  has  ac- 
curately stated  the  committee's  Inten- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  constituent 
who  has  written  me  about  title  n  of  this 
legislation.  This  gentleman  appears  to 
be  In  the  scrap  Iron  business  and  he 
writes  In  part  as  follows : 

S.  308  In  Its  present  form  needs  more  study 
and  certainly  a  new  definition  of  "solid 
waste."  Scrap  Iron  that  feeds  our  steel  mills 
and  paper  stock  that  conserves  our  forests 
and  feeds  the  paper  mills  certainly  is  not 
"waste"  or  "Junk." 

The  question  I  have  to  ask  of  the 
gentleman  Is  whether  or  not  the  gentle- 
man would  consider  that  scrap  iron 
which  is  for  use  in  steel  mills  is  to  be 
included  within  the  definition  as  a  solid 
waste. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  We  had  some  discus- 
sion of  that  particular  program.  I  think 
it  was  decided  that  to  single  out  any  one 
product  or  commodity  might  make  it 
necessary  to  go  on  ad  Infinitum  and 
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single  out  others:  that  it  would  be  ob- 
vious that  scrap  iron  and  even  such  mat- 
ters as  could  be  baled  and  utilized  as  we 
do  in  this  country  would  not  be  consid- 
ered as  solid  waste  as  we  define  in  this 
legislation.     ♦ 

Mr.  McCLORY.  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  intention  to  provide  research  and 
studies  in  cooperation  with  local  and 
State  governments  with  regard  to  solid 
waste  that  we  want  to  get  rid  of  and  not 
solid  waste  which  we  want  to  sell  and 
utilize  in  industry  in  some  other  way. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  I  might  say  the 
kind  of  solid  waste  that  would  be  re- 
ferred to  as  trash  or  rubbish  or  garbage 
that  they  get  from  homes  and  so  forth 
and  which  pose  a  problem  to  a  commu- 
nity, particularly  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  where  there  are  governmental  en- 
tities all  intertwined,  represent  a  differ- 
ent matter.  Here  you  have  a  govern- 
mental entity  in  this  vicinity,  and  in  an 
adjoining  vicinity  another  one,  and  the 
maybe  another  one.  This  presents  a 
health  problem  in  solid  waste  disposal. 
There  is  no  way  In  which  these  govern- 
mental entities  can  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem as  it  should  be  dealt  with  except  by 
agreement,  and  that  is  always  diflflcult. 

We  had  testimony  from  certain  of  our 
cities  that  have  this  problem  where  cer- 
tain entities  of  Government  felt  that  an- 
other one  should  assume  more  responsi- 
bility, and  that  one  said,  "No,  this  one 
should  do  it."  and  the  first  thing  you 
know  they  go  around  in  circles  and  noth- 
ing is  done,  which  creates  these  hazard- 
ous health  problems. 

I  feel  that  we  can  by  demonstration 
and  experiment  and  new  techniques  deal 
with  those  Government  entities  and 
come  up  with  new  methods  of  disposal  to 
meet  this  ever-growing  problem  in  our 
society. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  That  Is  the  way  I 
imderstand  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  What  the  gentleman 
has  referred  to  is  a  product  that  does  not 
come  from  a  mimicipality  as  solid  waste, 
as  such,  but  is  a  product  that  is  utilized 
in  our  industrial,  private  endeavors  in 
this  country.  We  do  talk  in  the  record 
about  reclaiming  certain  solid  waste,  but 
that  means  reclaiming  this  kind  of  solid 
waste  that  I  am  talking  about  and  not 
reclaiming  such  items  as  scrap  iron, 
which  would,  through  the  processes  we 
know  of  In  this  country,  be  utilized  again 
in  our  industrial  output. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahortia. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man, because  it  has  been  a  distinct 
pleasure  to  hear  this  presentation  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  great  com- 
mittee which  has  brought  this  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  have  had  the  feel- 
ing once  again  that  we  are  listening  to 
one  of  the  really  statesmanlike  legisla- 
tors of  this  body  in  the  presentation  that 
has  been  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mitter makes  reference  to  a  problem 
which  undoubtedly  is  a  growing  national 
problem  with  reference  to  the  effective 
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ir  vehicle  pollution  and 
It  states — and  I  believe  that  probably  it 
is  going  to  take  several  years  to  get  to  a 
point  of  effective  control — but  it  goes  on 
and  states  that  the  techniques  now  avail- 
able provide  only  a  partial  reduction  in 
motor  vehicle  emission  and  for  the  future 
better  methods  of  control  will  clearly  be 
needed. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  address  to 
the  gentleman  is  with  reference  to  the 
letter  which  is  reprinted  in  the  report  at 
pages  38  and  the  following  pages,  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  points  out  the  program 
which  has  been  conducted  in  this  field 
for  some  time  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  points  out  that  the  exper- 
tise of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
is  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  connection  with  the  solution  of 
this  problem. 

I  would  like  to  make  quite  certain, 
based  upon  a  reading  of  this  bill,  that  the 
committee  does  intend  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  continue  to  avail 
himself  of  the  expertise  of  other  depart- 
ments and  to  seek  their  judgment  and 
assistance  in  connection  with  this  very 
serious  national  problem.  I  believe  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  in  a  posi- 
tio^to  make  a  very  distinct  contribu- 
tiodhyius^ld.  I  know  that  the  Bureau 
of  ^^'^BNJ^its  facilities  In  particular 
have  ■■fc^^mking  on  this  for  a  very 
long  tirr^^iut-'lnve  come  up  in  my  opin- 
ion with  some  outstanding  contribu- 
tions. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  title  I  Is  placed 
completely  under  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  that  It  Is.  none- 
theless, the  intention  of  this  great  com- 
mittee and  its  chairman  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  continue  to  make 
full  use  of  the  facilities  and  personnel 
as  well  as  the  expertise  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  connection  with 
this  problem. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, that  it  Is  the  Intention  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare — the  Secretary — utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  any  and  all  of  the  Government 
agencies,  of  Industry,  local  governments. 
State  governments,  and  any  source  what- 
soever which  can  be  of  assistance  in  this 
field. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
must  consider  these  views  that  will  be 
submitted  from  other  sources  In  connec- 
tion with  these  air  pollution  programs. 

\^ith  respect  to  solid  wastes.  I  will  say 
further  to  the  gentleman,  If  he  will  ob- 
serve the  bill  itself,  in  title  n  there  Is 
$92  million  authorized  to  deal  with  this 
problem  over  a  period  of  4  years. 

Also  approximately  $60  million  of  this 
authorization  Is  made  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  other  ^32  million  Is 
made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  carry  out 
work  In  the  field  of  solid-waste  disposal. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  If  I  understand 
correctly,  the  effective  working  relation- 
ship between  those  two  departments  as 


they  now  exist  would  continue.  A  good 
deal  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  has  been  conducted  at  times  with 
funds  made  available  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
carry  out  projects  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  was 
hoping,  with  some  very  understandable 
instances  of  the  role  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  this 
air  pollution  field.  It  was  stUl  the  in- 
tention of  this  committee  that  effective 
working  relationships  of  this  type  would 
utilize  the  experts  of  other  departments 
In  the  future. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. It  was  made  very  clear  in  the 
original  act  passed  in  the  88th  Congress 
on  abatement  of  air  pollution  that  we 
intended  for  that  principle  to  be  carried 
out. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  most  interested  in  section  102  pro- 
viding for  the  international  control  of 
of  air  pollution.  Since  I  come  from 
Buffalo,  which  is  on  the  United  States- 
Canadian  border,  with  only  about  a  half- 
mile  of  water  separating  us,  can  the 
gentleman  cite  a  case  of  how  section  102 
would  work  in  this  Instance  of  pollution 
emanating  from  the  United  States  in 
the  Buffalo  area  and  going  over  to  Fort 
Erie  in  Ontario,  right  across  the  Niagara 
River? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  There  would  be  a  prob- 
lem from  Buffalo  into  Canada.  That 
problem  would  be  recognized.  The  peo- 
ple in  Canada  affected  would  raise  some 
objection.  They  would  through  the  reg- 
ular procedures  make  a  complaint  to  our 
country.  Before  they  could  proceed  to 
bring  about  any  program  to  deal  with 
the  subject  they  would  have  to  be  in 
agreement  for  reciprocal  treatment.  On 
the  agreement  of  reciprocity  there  would 
be  inaugurated  a  program  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  deal  with  that  particular  prob- 
lem, and  similar  to  the  problem  existing 
in  Chicago  and  other  places. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Secretary  of 
HEW  upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  convene  a  conference;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  would  be  one  ap- 
proach to  It.  We  do  not  say  precisely 
that  is  the  way  it  is  going  t^be  done,  but 
I  am  sure  our  own  GoMternment  would 
require  any  official  coniijWlnt  to  be 
brought  through  regular  channels.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  the  municipality 
across  from  Buffalo,  Fort  Erie.  Ontario, 
the  mimicipality  itself  would  make  the 
complaint  direct  to  the  Secretary.  Then 
the  Secretary  would  investigate  and  de- 
clare what  procedure  was  necessary  to 
bring  about  reciprocity.  Then  after  that 
had  been  established  the  program  as  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  would  come  into  play, 
and  they  would  through  public  hearings 
and  regular  procedures  develop  the  prob- 
lem and  see  if  there  were  some  way  it 
could  be  reached. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  again  that  this  does  not 
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mean  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
uking  over  the  solid  waste  disposal  prob- 
lem. To  the  contrary,  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is,  I  repeat,  aimed  at  mobili- 
zation of  all  levels  of  government,  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local,  recruiting  the 
talents  of  scientists  and  other  specialists 
in  industry  to  participate  in  a  nationwide 
program  affecting  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  most  of  our  citizens. 

It  is  traditional  In  this  country  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  lend  assistance 
in  eliminating  a  national  problem.  This 
is  a  national  problem — do  not  overlook 
that.  And  it  Is  traditional  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  aid  in  meeting  prob- 
lems through  supporting  research  dem- 
onstrations and  training  when  local, 
State  and  private  sources  are  unable  to 
cope  with  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 
So  let  me  emphasize  that  the  Federal 
moneys  are  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
governmental  expenditures  In  this  field. 
But  even  so  they  would  be  directed  at 
across-the-board  activities  which  are  in- 
tended to  be  beneficial  to  all  of  our  great 
country. 

Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  solid 
wastes  are  related  to  and  contribute  to 
our  air  and  water  pollution  problems. 
Certainly  if  this  Congress  can  provide 
national  programs  for  action  against  air 
and  water  pollution,  we  can  at  least  do 
something  about  this  problem  that  is  as 
significant  as  in  all  respects  of  the  same 
magnitude  as  the  problem  of  solid  wastes 
disposal  throughout  the  Nation  today. 

Our  committee  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  commends  this  legislative  pro- 
gram as  one  of  the  great  forward  steps 
in  an  attempt  to  deal  with  a  national 
problem.  We  hope  that  the  House  will 
approve  this  bill  in  its  entirety. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  has  consumed  50  minutes 
and  has  10  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunningham!  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. , 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
our  distinguished  chairman  who  has  very 
carefully  and  in  detail  explained  this 
very  important  piece  of  legislation.  A 
little  while  ago  we  passed  a  bill  on  heart, 
cancer,  and  stroke — an  important  piece 
of  legislation  I  am  sure.  But  to  me 
there  is  very  little  legislation  that  I  can 
think  of  that  is  more  important  than  the 
bill  we  now  have  under  consideration. 
Because  today  we  have  a  polluted  at- 
mosphere and  this  particular  bill  gets  at 
one  of  the  root  causes  of  certain  types  of 
cancer  including  lung  cancer. 

We  passed  a  bill  not  long  ago  where 
our  committee  brought  before  the  House 
and  the  House  passed  the  bill,  to  stamp 
a  cigarette  package  with  a  warning  say- 
ing that  smoking  is  dangerous  to  your 
health,  and  so  forth.  There  is  no  proof 
and  there  was  no  proof  before  our  com- 
mittee that  we  could  rely  upon,  that  ciga- 
rette smoking  causes  lung  cancer.  But 
there  is  proof  that  certain  types  of  noxi- 
ous fumes  from  automobiles  and  diesel 
trucks  and  chemical  plants,  and  so  forth 
do  cause  and  are  the  cause  of  certain 
types  of  lung  cancer.  So  this  bill  is  very 
important. 
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What  this  coimtry  needs  is  good,  clean, 
pure  air.  I  remember  when  Tcame  here 
about  10  years  ago  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BLATNm],  made  a  statement  to  this 
body  and  said: 

Within  10  years  the  most  iini>ortant  prob- 
lem this  country  will  face  Is  the  problem  of 
having  an  ample  supply  of  good,  clean,  pure 
water. 

Through  his  efforts  and  the  support  of 
this  House  we  have  made  great  strides, 
so  that  today  we  are  on  the  road  to  vic- 
tory in  this  battle  for  good,  clean,  pure, 
water.  So  this  bill  today  is  beginning 
that  same  type  of  battle  so  that  maybe 
10  years  hence  we  will  be  able  to  have 
good,  clean,  pure  air  to  breathe. 

Doctors  tell  us  that  the  finest  form  of 
exercise  is  just  walking  around  in  the 
out  of  doors.  But  how  many  of  us  can 
walk  outdoors  without  Inhaling  all  of 
these  lousy,  obnoxious  fumes?  One  can- 
not walk  around  the  block  without 
breathing  them  in.  So  the  people  are 
not  exercising  as  they  should  because  so 
many  of  them  know  that  this  is  true. 

I  wish  to  speak  just  a  moment  on  the 
subject  of  solid  waste  disposal.  I  am 
favorable  that  that  provision  should  re- 
main in  this  bill.  I  wonder  if  I  could 
direct  a  question  to  the  distinguished 
chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  he  might 
answer  the  following  inquiry:  Under  the 
definition  of  "solid  waste,"  would  the 
chairman  think  that  the  term  would  in- 
clude leaves  that  fall  in  the  autiunn 
time? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  is  conceivable  that 
it  could  include  refuse  that  might  come 
from  leaves,  because  they  would  become 
a  part  of  waste  disposal,  which  I  know 
the  gentleman  has  experienced  in  great 
metropolitan  areas.  I  know  at  my  own 
home  we  bum  our  leaves  in  a  wire  basket 
or  similar  container  in  the  back  yard. 
It  creates  certain  disposal  waste  that  we 
must  do  something  with.  So  in  that  way 
leaves  could  become  a  solid  waste. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  appreciate 
that  response.  That  is  the  way  I  read 
the  legislation.  I  imderstand  that  it 
would  be  included. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield  further.  I  wish  to 
reiterate  that  it  is  not  the  intention  to 
take  over  the  problem  of  waste  disposal. 
The  program  is  designed  to  find  new- 
ways,  methods,  and  techniques  of  dis- 
posing of  solid  wastes  in  order  that  we 
can  make  those  ways,  methods,  and  so 
forth  available  to  the  municipalities  and 
the  communities  of  our  country  for  waste 
disposal. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  thank  the 
chairman.  I  understand  that  perfectly. 
Where  I  come  from,  and  I  am  not  speak- 
ing only  of  leaf  disposal  but  of  the  burn- 
ing of  leaves,  we  are  not  allowed  to  burn 
leaves  willy-nilly  at  any  time  of  the  day. 
They  must  be  burned  in  a  certain  type 
of  container,  and  only  during  a  certain 
period  of  the  day. 

My  temporary  home  here  in  Arlington 
County  has  no  such  restrictions.  Any 
Member  who  lives  in  Arlington  County 
knows  what  a  terrible  situation  we  have 
over  there  when  everyone  is  burning 
their  leaves  out  in  the  street,  on  the  side- 
walk,   or    In    their    backyards.    Those 


fumes  hang  over  the  neighborhood  for 
hours  upon  hours. 

So  I  think  that  is  an  important  point 
that  should  be  researched  because  I  be- 
lieve that  it.  too,  has  something  to  do 
with  lung  cancer  and  related  diseases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said,  our  distin- 
guished chairman  has  amply  described 
this  legislation.  It  is  most  desirable  leg- 
islation. If  the  day  ever  comes  that  we 
can  breathe  good,  pure,  clean  air,  then 
I  think  we  shall  really  have  accomplished 
a  great  deal  toward  the  good  health  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  as  much  time  as 
he  might  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  NelsenI. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  use  much  time. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  there  was 
complete  agreement  on  most  parts  of 
this  bill.  The  automotive  industry  has 
been  quite  concerned,  because  there  are 
many  proposals  on  legislative  fronts 
dealing  with  these  problems,  they  fear 
that  we  might  be  running  into  situ- 
ations in  which  many  States  would  come 
up  with  regulatory  legislation  setting  up 
standards  for  control  of  exhaust  fumes 
and  so  forth.  There  also  seemed  to  be 
some  need  for  national  standards  in  this 
field  In  other  related  areas.  Of  course, 
by  enactment  of  a  law  such  as  this  this 
problem  would  be  eliminated. 

We  did  find  in  the  committee  some 
disagreement  as  to  the  part  of  the  bill 
relating  to  disposal  of  solid  waste. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  One  matter  I  over- 
looked, which  I  believe  ought  to  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members,  is  the 
cost  to  the  public  of  a  program  dealing 
with  the  matter  of  emissions  from  auto- 
mobiles. 

Representatives  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry appeared  before  the  committee, 
and  testified  at  length  on  the  program, 
and  in  support  of  it.  It  was  their  gen- 
eral estimate,  as  I  recall,  that  this  might 
entail  an  additional  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $50  per  automobile. 

It  should  be  mentioned  also  that  the 
industry  has  developed  a  device  for  con- 
trol of  emissions  from  automobiles  which 
is  a  State  requirement  in  California  for 
1966  because  of  conditions  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

There  are  those  who  feel  perhaps  this 
will  entail  an  increased  cost  to  the  con- 
simier  in  the  Trice  of  an  automobile.  It 
is  entirely  possible  an  additional  cost 
may  be  required.  We  provide  that  at  the 
appropriate  time,  when  standards  are 
provided  by  the  Secretary,  under  the 
well-established  procedures  that  we  de- 
velop here,  these  devices  must  be  in-> 
eluded  to  solve  the  problem.  We  pro- 
vide that  it  may  be  a  built-in  device,  ulti- 
mately, instead  of  a  different  attach- 
ment, say  a  device  attached  to  the  car- 
buretor or  the  crankcase  or  tlie  engine 
head,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  has  to 
come  sooner  or  later,  to  take  care  of  the 
problem  with  respect  to  exhaust  fumes 
This  will  add  some  cost. 

It  may  be  that  as  time  goes  on  these 
built-in  devices  within  motors  will  take 
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care  of  the  problem.  How  much  the  In- 
creased cost  might  be  at  that  time  we 
cannot  say. 

We  couJd  very  well  afford  to  do  with- 
out some  of  the  very  elaborate  things 
which  are  included  in  the  automobiles  of 
the  country  today,  in  order  to  take  care 
of  this  kind  of  problem  which  presents  a 
health  hazard. 

Mr.  NELSEN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  might  point  out  that  in  the  commit- 
tee the  section  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
solid  waste  was  the  only  section  which 
seemed  to  be  in  some  dispute.  We  found 
there  were  those  who  had  the  opinion 
that  it  should  not  be  in  this  bill  and 
should  be  treated  as  a  separate  subject. 
1  believe  the  Senate  took  it  out  of  its 
bill.  However,  it  has  been  considered 
in  another  measure  there. 

We  did  feel  we  should  make  one  sug- 
gestion, contained  in  our  minority  views. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  made  this  statement : 

The  collection  and  disposal  of  solid  wastes 
should  continue  to  be  primarily  the  function 
of  State,  regional,  and  local  agencies. 

We  continued: 

We  do  not  agree,  however,  with  Its  final 
conclusion  because  it  Is  our  position  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  par- 
ticipate In  solid  waste  disposal  by  providing 
financial  aid  Including  construction  money 
and  technical  assistance,  as  the  bill  provides. 

Now.  as  the  chairman  has  pointed  out, 
the  purpose  which  he  seeks  to  gain  Is  ex- 
perimental, to  determine  ways  in  which 
we  can  handle  this  solid  waste,  not  pri- 
marily to  give  assistance  to  communities 
to  eliminate  their  personal  or  local  prob- 
lems but  more  in  the  direction  of  finding 
a  method  that  all  communities  could 
finally  follow.  However,  I  might  mention 
the  language  on  page  34  of  the  bill  is 
rather  broad,  but  I  do  think  that  the 
legislative  history  will  pretty  well  nail 
down  what  the  intent  of  the  Congress  is. 
I  might  say,  however,  that  there  is  a 
minority  view  in  the  report  which  I  have 
personally  signed.  I  think  there  Is  con- 
siderable con-troversy  relative  to  this  par- 
ticular section  and  considerable  misun- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  ^ntleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  would  like 
to  join  the  gentleman  also  in  establish- 
ing the  legislative  history  which  the 
chairman  attempted  to  establish  and 
which  he  has  done  so  effectively  here 
by  saying  that  the  solid  waste  disposal 
program  is  one  for  research  and  finding 
new  methods  of  trjdng  to  handle  the 
problem  rather  than,  as  you  just  st&ted, 
going  out  and  trying  to  solve  the  individ- 
ual community  problems  of  disposing  of 
solid  waste.  So  I  think  this  is  firmly 
understood  in  the  debate  today  and  there 
should  be  no  area  for  misunderstanding 
what  we  intend.  With  this  in  mihd  I 
would  very  strongly  support  this  pro- 
»  posal  as  well  as  this  legislation  and  urge 
its  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  recently  in  the 
administration  of  another  President  this 
Congress  gave  initial  recognition  to  the 
serious  problems  which  our  society  must 
face  in  regard  to  the   control  of  the 


quality  of  air  around  us.  I  speak  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  which  was  one  of 
the  last  major  bills  signed  into  law  by 
President  Kennedy.  The  passage  of  that 
legislation  firmly  established  the  concern 
of  the  Congress  and  the  bill  now  before 
this  body  is  a  further  manifestation  and 
extension  of  our  desire  to  insure  clean 
air  for  the  generations  of  Americans  yet 
to  come. 

This  legislation  has  two  primary  areas 
of  concern:  the  abatement  of  air  pollu- 
tion and  the  development  of  a  national 
program  of  research  into  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  proper  and,  economic 
solid  waste  disposal.  These  twtr^rovi- 
sions  are  in  a  sense  interdependent  on 
one  another.  For  if  we  are  to  conquer 
the  problems  of  providing  a  clean  atmos- 
phere we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  all  situations  which  are 
contributing  to  the  contamination  of 
that  atmosphere. 

The  air  pollution  title  of  the  bill  cen- 
ters primarily  on  attacking  the  problem 
of  motor  vehicle  pollution.  In  the  next 
10  years  the  amount  of  pollution  emitted 
in  the  air  will  increase  by  approximately 
75  percent.  The  legislation  before  us  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  prescribe  allow- 
able standards  of  emissions  for  new 
motor  vehicles.  These  standards  will  in- 
sure that  the  minimum  amount  of  pol- 
lution is  being  emitted. 

Once  these  standards  have  been  estab- 
lished it  shall  then  be  illegal  for  any 
motor  vehicles  to  be  manufactured  which 
do  not  contain  the  necessary  modifica- 
tions to  guarantee  that  the  standards 
are  being  complied  with.  During  our 
hearings  on  the  legislation  the  auto- 
motive industry  indicated  a  willingness 
to  both  aid  in  the  determination  of  what 
the  allowable  standards  should  be  and 
comply  with  those  standards  once  the 
Secretary  had  determined  their  ade- 
quacy. I  think  this  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers  is  both  com- 
mendable and  indicative  of  the  fact  that 
they  too  recognize  the  urgency  of  the 
problem. 

The  committee  has  recognized  that 
the  collection  and  disposal  of  solid  wastes 
is,  and  should  remain,  primarily  a  func- 
tion of  State,  regional,  and  local  agencies. 
But  our  hearings  on  this  matter  also 
brought  out  the  Increased  need  In  this 
area  for  new  methods  and  processes.  It 
has  therefore  become  necessary  to  con- 
duct studies  on  the  national  level  to 
develop  new  and  improved  methods  of 
proper  and  economic  solid-waste  dis- 
posal. The  bill  will  also  provide  assist- 
ance to  State  governments  and  interstate 
agencies  in  planning,  developing,  and 
conducting  solid-waste  disposal  pro- 
grams. These  programs  are  not  an  en- 
croachment upon  the  reserve  preroga- 
tives of  the  States,  but  rather  an  effort 
at  assisting  the  States  in  an  area  that  Is 
fast  outgrowing  the  present  methods  of 
treatment.  In  comparison  with  the  $3 
billion  figure  that  is  being  spent  on 
refuse  collection  and  disposal,  the  $500.- 
000  being  spent  on  studying  advanced 
methods  of  disposal  is  far  and  away  in- 
adequate. 

Currently  Federal  efforts  in  this  field 
are  confined  solely  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act   and  it   is  not  sufficiently 


broad  in  scope  to  aid  the  States  lRj)ro- 
viding  assistance  for  their  progrwns. 
Nor  are  the  current  Federal  efforts  ih 
this  field  sufficiently  adequate  to  meet 
the  pressing  needs  for  research  in  this 
area. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  we  are  attempting  to 
deal  with  makes  this  legislation  vitally 
necessary.  When  we  consider  the  num- 
ber of  motor  vehicles  on  our  highways, 
the  vast  concentration  of  people  and 
industry  in  our  urban  areas,  and  the 
projected  increases  in  both  of  these  fac- 
tors we  can  then,  and  only  then,  get 
some  idea  of  the  goals  of  this  undertak- 
ing. I  urge  passage  of  this  farsighted 
measure  to  insure  that  the  current  prob- 
lems in  air  pollution  and  solid-waste 
disposal  are  adequately  met. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  cost  will  be  $92.5  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose  in  the  next  3  years. 
Of  course,  as  I  stated  earlier  in  the  con- 
sideration of  other  legislation  before  the 
committee,  I  think  without  question 
there  are  many,  many  things  that  would 
have  great  merit  which  we  could  do. 
However,  we  do  need  to  proceed  with 
caution  wherever  F>ossible  in  the  way  of 
the  expenditure  of  taxpayer  dollars.  Our 
country  continues  to  go  deeper  into  debt, 
and  we  want  to  be  sure  every  dollar  we 
spend  is  properly  spent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  indeed  to  lend  my  support  to  S. 
306,  for  I  believe  that  this  bill  represents 
the  first  major  step  toward  defeating  the 
menace  of  air  pollution.  Coming  from  a 
large  metropolitan  area,  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  enormity  of  this  problem,  and  I 
feel  that  the  Federal  Government  must 
join  in  the  efforts  already  undertaken  by 
State  and  municipal  governments  to 
overcome  this  situation.  The  American 
people  want  clean,  healthful,  invigorat- 
ing air,  and  It  Is  our  responsibility  to 
translate  that  aspiration  into  a  reality 
by  passing  this  bill. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  has  labored  long  and  effectively 
for  this  legislation.  I  appreciate  the 
privilege  of  joining  In  the  debate,  but 
I  have  had  a  deep  concern. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Harris]  and  extend  my  compli- 
ments to  the  minority  spokesman,  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cun- 
ningham] for  their  enlightened  and  su- 
perb work  in  this  field  and  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  committee  for  bring- 
ing before  us  the  legislation  we  are  de- 
bating today. 

One  of  the  key  provisions  of  this  bill 
Is  that  which  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  smd  Welfare  to 
establish  safe  standards  for  automobile 
exhaust,  and  requires  the  automobile 
industry  to  equip  new  engines  with  emis- 
sion control  devices  capable  of  meeting 
these  standards.  I  am  addressing  my  re- 
marks today  to  title  I  of  the  bill,  since  it 
Is  similar  In  language  to  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced earlier  in  the  session  to  provide 
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just  this  authority  and  testified  en  the 
proposal  before  this  fine  committee.  I 
aril  gratified  to  see  such  a  provision  in 
the  bill  before  us  today.  For  ftilly  50 
percent  of  the  Nation's  air  pollution  is 
attributable  to  the  exhaust  which  pours 
incessantly  from  our  84  million  vehicles. 

All  the  carbon  monoxide  and  most  of 
the  nitrogen  dioxide  which  poisons  our 
air  comes  from  the  tailpipes  of  auto- 
mobiles, and  this  has  been  growing  worse 
every  year.  The  Department  of  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  in  New  York  City  issued  a 
report  at  the  end  of  1963  which  revealed 
that  the  carbon  monoxide  content  of  the 
city's  air  had  increased  by  50  percent 
that  year,  and  the  nitrogen  dioxide  con- 
tent, by  87.5  percent — and  this  has  been 
growing  steadily  worse  each  year.  I 
have  watched  and  studied  the  statistics 
which  document  the  growth  of  the  air 
pollution  problem,  and  I  want  to  see  that 
trend  reversed. 

The  property  damage  wrought  by  air 
pollution  defies  credibility.  Arthur  Ben- 
line,  the  able  commissioner  of  New  York 
City's  Department  of  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol, has  estimated  that  air  pollution  ac- 
counts for  an  economic  loss  to  New  York 
property  owners  of  over  S520  million  an- 
nuallj'.  But  the  toll  this  takes  in  the 
health  of  our  people,  is  even  more  se- 
rious. This  has  been  carefully  studied 
last  year  by  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  and  before  that,  at  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Air  Pollution.  The.  evi- 
dence amassed  demonstrates  overwhelm- 
ingly that  air  pollution  contributes  to 
chronic  respiratory  disease.  Even 
though  no  direct  causal  relationship  has 
been  established  between  automotive  ex- 
haust and  any  particular  disease,  ample 
evidence  has  been  accumulated  which 
would  link  air  pollution  to  various  res- 
piratory ailments.  For  example,  a  defi- 
nite relationship  has  been  demonstrated 
between  asthma  attacks  and  the  level  of 
sulfur  dioxide  In  urban  air,  and  a  simi- 
lar correlation  has  been  shown  to  exist 
between  lung  cancer  and  urban  air  pol- 
lution. I  think  if  we  can  provide  for  con- 
trol of  the  pollution  caused  by  cars, 
trucks,  and  buses,  we  will  be  taking  a 
giant  stride  forward  in  safeguarding  the 
health  of  all  Americans. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a 
Federal  responsibility.  Though  tradi- 
tionally, air  pollution  control  has  been 
within  the  province  of  State  and  local 
governments,  two  factors  impinge  the 
problem  on  us.  Rrst,  if  States  were  left 
to  establish  independent  standards  for 
automobile  exhaust  emission,  for  exam- 
ple, chaos  would  ensue.  Manufacturers 
would  be  burdened  with  producing  cars 
which  would  have  to  meet  50  different 
standards,  and  if  an  automobile  owner 
moved  from  one  State  to  another,  his 
vehicle  would  have  to  be  overhauled. 
Second,  if  one  State  were  to  promul- 
gate and  enforce  effective  pollution  con- 
trol regulations,  and  a  neighboring  State 
were  lax.  the  former  would  still  have  to 
contend  with  the  dirt,  foreign  particles, 
and  noxious  fumes  carried  by  the  wind 
from  the  latter  State.  Thus,  uniformity 
Is  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  Congress 
must  accept  this  responsibility,  and 
should  welcome  the  opportunity  to  help 
our  people  purify  their  air. 


Equipping  new  engines  with  emission 
control  devices  will  not  be  prohibitively 
expensive.  The  Chrysler  Corp.,  for  ex- 
ample, has  produced  a  clean  air  kit  cost- 
ing only  $13  to  $24,  which  would  reduce 
total  emissions  by  65  to  "70  percent,"  and 
spokesmen  for  the  auto  industry  agree 
that  such  a  device  can  be  mass-produced 
in  time  for  the  1968  models.  This  small 
a,ddition  to  the  cost  of  a  new  car  is  but 
a  fraction  of  the  savings  which  result 
from  the  repeal  of  the  excise  tax  on 
automobiles,  and  a  very  modest  price 
indeed  for  clean  air. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  fully  support  the  other  major 
provision  of  this  bill  which  provides  for 
fuller  Federal  participation  in  research 
and  experimental  programs  designed  to 
assist  the  States  in  developing  sound 
solid  waste  disposal  projects.  This  Fed- 
eral help  is  desperately  needed,  and  I 
believe  that  the  nature  of  the  assistance 
provided  in  this  bill  is  well  tailored  to 
meet  this  pressing  need. 

Mr.  CXJNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point,  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
come  directly  to  the  point:  The  bill  be- 
fore us  today  will  not  do  the  job.  It  ap- 
proaches the  urgent,  critical  problem  of 
air  pollution  with  hesitation  and  timidity. 

It  provides  no  money  whatever  to 
States  or  cities  for  a  frontal  attack  on 
their  defiled  atmospheres. 

Air  pollution  is  a  national  concern.  It 
affects,  in  varying  degrees,  every ^e  of 
our  largest  cities.  Its  resolution  demands 
strong,  effective  national  legislation. 

Our  fresh  air  is  a  precious  national  re- 
source which,  in  common  with  many  of 
our  natural  resources,  has  been  misused, 
demeaned  and  in  many  instances  con- 
taminated. Only  2  years  ago,  405  New 
Yorkers  died  during  a  15-day  period  of 
intense  air  pollution.  Most  of  the  victims 
were  aged  and  ill.  But  life  was  as  pre- 
cious to  them  as  to  the  young. 

Hundreds  of  similar  but  less  severe  in- 
cidents caused  by  polluted  air  have  been 
reported  across  the  country.  Bad  air  not 
only  affects  our  health,  but  costs  us  bil- 
lions of  dollars  yearly  in  cleaning  and 
laundry  bills.    At  best.  It  is  unsightly. 

Air  pollution  is  a  silent  and  largely  in- 
visible enemy,  one  we  have  not  even  be- 
gun to  fight.  In  my  judgment,  this  bill 
<S.  306)  is  not  much  more  than  a  begin- 
ning. 

My  first  criticism  of  the  bill  is  that  It 
establishes  no  deadline  whatever  for  na- 
tional control  of  insidious  motor  vehicle 
fumes.  These  emissions  account  for 
about  40  percent  of  the  pollution  in  New 
York  City's  air. 

The  bill  simply  directs  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pre- 
scribe Its  emission  standards  "as  soon  as 
practicable."  The  establishment  and  en- 
forcement of  national  controls  upon  pol- 
lutants cars  and  trucks  spew  into  our  air 
forms  the  heart  of  any  Federal  air  pol- 


lution abatement  program.  Yet  the  lan- 
guage of  this  bill  is  unhurried  and  even 
lackadaisical. 

The  bill  I  introduced  earlier  this  year 
to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  would  have 
required  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  prescribe  the  Cali- 
fornia maximum  emission  standards  for 
all  new  cars  and  trucks  to  take  effect  1 
year  after  enactment  of  the  bill.  As 
passed  by  the  Senate,  S.  306  directed  that 
national  standards  be  adopted  no  later 
than  September  1,  1967.  The  Senate 
deadline  was  eliminated. 

I  appreciate  the  reluctance  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  to  write  into  the  bill  fixed 
standards  of  a  highly  technical  nature. 
I  believe,  however,  that  a  firm  date  should 
be  set  for  the  application  of  antipollu- 
tion regulations  to  motor  vehicle  manu- 
facturers. The  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  can  be  instructed 
to  set  standards  administratively;  they 
need  not  be  spelled  out  in  the  act. 

If  standards  are  imposed  administra- 
tively, I  see  no  reason  why  maximums 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  emission  of  hy- 
drocarbons and  carbon  monoxide  by  cars 
and  trucks  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  next  year. 

A  second  criticism  of  this  bill  is  that 
irStontains  no  followup  enforcement 
periAd.  It  provides  fines  for  manufac- 
turers who  fail  to  meet  Federal  standards 
on  exhaust  emission,  but  it  is  silenced 
thereafter.  My  bill,  H.R.  7065,  author- 
izes Federal  grants  of  $15  million  a  year 
to  States  to  help  them  inspect  control 
devices  and  engine  modifications  to  de- 
termine whether  vehicles  in  use  actually 
meet  national  criteria.  Many  of  the 
States  could  perform  this  duty  in  con- 
junction with  existing  safety  inspection 
programs.  I  think  it  regrettable  that 
this  provision  was  not  adopted. 

Third,  the  bill  virtually  ignores  one^f 
the  most  obvious  sources  of  air  pollu- 
tion in  our  cities:  Incinerators.  New 
York  City  alone  has  almost  20.000  incin- 
erators, and  they  contribute  enor- 
mously to  the  city's  often  foul  air.  In- 
cinerators are  responsible  for  much  of 
the  soot  afllicting  all  our  major  cities.  In 
New  York,  60  tons  of  fiyash  and  other 
debris  falls  on  every  square  mile  each 
month. 

My  bill  authorized  $100  million  a  year 
in  grants  to  assist  cities  In  the  acquisi- 
tion and  installation  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol devices  to  minimize  the  dirty  dis- 
charges from  solid  waste  disposal  plants. 

The  committee  bill  bypasses  incinera- 
tor smoke  and  embarks  upon  a  $92.5  mil- 
lion program  to  develop  better  methods 
of  disposing  of 'solid  wastes,  which  is 
largely  tangential  to  our  objective  of 
clean  air. 

The  disposal  of  trash  and  garbage  pre- 
sents growing  difficulties  for  cities,  par- 
ticularly New  York.  Almost  520  million 
pounds  of  refuse  must  be  collected  In  our 
urban  areas  every  day  of  the  year.  We 
must  develop  efficient  low-cost  methods 
of  disposing  of  this  gigantic  pile  of  ref- 
use. 

"While  I  applaud  the  assistance  the  bill 
provides  for  waste  disposal  I  lament  the 
failure  to  attack  the  immediate  source 
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of  air  pollution,  which  is  the  smoke  pro- 
duced by  incinerators  now  biirning  off 
solid  wastes. 

Fourth,  I  strongly  object  to  the  reten- 
tion of  the  12 1/2 -percent  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  grants  that  may  be  awarded  to 
any  one  State  under  the  Clean  Air  Act 
of  1963.  Congress  almost  automatically 
places  a  State  limitation  on  funds  au- 
thorized in  national  legislation,  and  the 
unvarying  effect  is  to  discriminate 
against  our  larger  States.  More  precise- 
ly, it  is  unfair  to  the  Nation's  largest 
cities. 

The  limitation  in  this  bill  is  perhaps 
the  most  foolish  of  all.  The  most  acute 
air  pollution  problems  in  the  United 
States  are  in  New  York  City  and  Los  An- 
geles. Under  the  limitation.  New  York 
and  California  can  qualify  for  no  more 
assistance  than  New  Mexico,  which  has 
no  discernible  difficulty  with  polluted  air. 

The  policy  may  possess  a  certain 
amount  of  logic  in  other  legislation:  but 
when  we  are  dealing  with  a  problem 
which  manifestly  is  most  serious  in  our 
lai-gest  cities  the  formula  makes  no  sense 
whatever.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  ap- 
propriations under  this  or  any  other 
nationwide  congressional  program  be  al- 
located on  a  lirst  come,  first  served  basis, 
for  it  would  discriminate  against  our 
smaller  cities  and  States.  My  bill  calls 
for  the  State  limitation  to  be  raised  only 
slightly,  from  12 ',2  percent  to  20  percent. 
I  am  disappointed  that  the  section  was 
discarded. 

Fifth,  my  bill  would  have  awarded  busi- 
ness and  industry  a  form  of  investment 
credit  or  an  accelerated  depreciation 
schedule  on  purchases  of  air  pollution 
control  facilities.  The  objective  was  to 
stimulate  antipollution  efforts  by  such 
businesses  as  Consolidated  Edison  in  New 
York  City.  The  provision  was  eliminated, 
apparently  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  said: 

We  believe  that  tax  measures  should  gen- 
erally not  be  proposed  as  portions  of  sub- 
stantive legislation. 

The  Bureaus  position  has  merit.  Con- 
gress should  not  make  piecemeal  tax 
revisions,  but  should  initiate  a  complete 
reform  of  the  Nation's  tax  structure.  I 
should  point  out,  at  the  same  time,  that 
Congress  enacted  two  major  amend- 
ments to  the  Intenial  Revenue  Code, 
both  dealing  with  medical  expense  de- 
ductions, when  It  passed  the  Medicare 
Act  earliel-  this  year.  The  procedure 
hardly  followed  the  Bureaus  stated 
philosophy. 

While  I  am  far  from  satisfied  with  the 
bill  as  presented  to  the  House.  I  shall 
vote  for  it  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  so.  I  think  it  ironic,  however,  that 
the  strongest  passage  in  the  bill,  the  one 
that  will  most  benefit  New  York  City, 
concerns  solid  waste  disposal  and  not  air 
pollution.  While  the  disposal  of  the 
city's  waste  is  highly  important,  I  do 
not  believe  it  should  take  priority  over 
a  meaningful  attack  on  the  far  more 
pressing  danger  of  poisoned  air. 

It  is  my  Intention,  accordingly,  to  con- 
tinue to  work  for  a  better  bill,  one  which 
will  recognize  the  growing  peril  inherent 
in  defiled  air  and  direct  forceful  action 
against  it. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  McVicKERl. 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  extremely  pleased  to  join  with  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  support  of  S. 
306. 

Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  a  bill 
H.R.  7394,  which  had  a  similar  purpose. 
I  am  gratified  that  many  of  the  provi- 
sions of  my  bill  are  incorporated  in  the 
measure  which  we  are  considering  here 
today. 

My  interest  in  this  subject  extends 
back  many  years.  In  fact  I  fought  for 
air  pollution  legislation  when  I  served 
in  the  Colorado  General  Assembly.  Any 
effective  action  in  this  area  is  going  to 
require  the  energetic  effort  and  close 
cooperation  of  government  agencies  at 
all  levels — Federal,  State,  and  local. 
This  bill  will  make  that  kind  of  coopera- 
tion possible. 

I  am  equally  concerned  with  the  dis- 
posal of  solid  waste,  inasmuch  as  that  is 
one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  con- 
fronting my  fast-growing  suburban  dis- 
trict. In  that  connection  I  would  like 
to  acquaint  my  colleagues  of  the  House 
with  the  constructive  steps  taken  by  one 
of  my  progressive  communities  to  cope 
with  this  problem. 

The  discussion  thus  far  clearly  demon- 
strates that  the  Members  of  this  body 
are  acutely  aware  of  the  urgent  need  to 
purge  our  cities  of  the  deadly  contami- 
nants which  foul  their  atmosphere.  I 
am  confident  the  Congress  will  lend  con- 
crete support  to  State  and  local  efforts 
in  this  area. 

How  ridiculous  such  a  problem  would 
have  seemed  to  our  forebears.  How 
ridiculous  even  to  the  Congress  of  a  dec- 
ade ago.  Clean  air?  We  take  it  for 
granted,  we  could  say  up  until  just  a 
few  years  ago.  To  think  that  legislators 
would  have  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
of  preserving  air,  the  one  thing  the  world 
is  full  of. 

The  very  fact  that  we  have  come  to 
the  point  in  our  civilization  where  legis- 
lators discuss  the  matter  is  serious  in  it- 
self. It  is  serious,  nay  perilous,  because 
in  the  course  of  the  workings  of  our 
democracy  matters  reach  the  legislation 
stage  only  at  the  last  critical  moment. 
That  means  that  experts  view  a  given 
situation  with  alarm  for  years  before  the 
public  picks  up  the  cry  and  by  the  time 
the  cry  reaches  the  legislative  halls  the 
situation  has  reached  a  point  where  it 
may  or  may  not  be  too  late  to  do  some- 
thing about. 

The  real  question  before  us  Is  not,  or 
should  not  be,  whether  or  not  to  enact 
legislation  to  control  air  pollution.  The 
question  that  hangs  before  our  civiliza- 
tion is  whether  or  not  it  is  too  late  to 
do  anything  at  all.  Think  for  a  moment 
of  the  news  stories  over  the  last  few 
years  about  air  pollution.  The  fogs, 
the  smoss.  the  hazes,  the  smazes.  The 
increase  of  respiratory  diseases.  The 
decline  of  vegetation  and  wildlife  in  our 
urban  areas  due,  among  other  things,  to 
bad  air. 

My  State  of  Colorado  has  long  been 
noted  for  its  crystal-pure  air.  In  re- 
cent years  the  air  pollution  in  Denver 


has  become  a  problem.  Denver  is  a 
thriving  metropolis,  but  the  Denver  area 
does  not  have  nearly  the  population  con- 
centration of  some  of  these  eastern 
megalopolises.  So  suddenly  there  Is  air 
pollution  a  mile  above  sea  level  in  only 
a  moderately  large  population  center. 
And  Boulder,  a  city  of  some  50,000  souls 
27  miles  northwest  of  Denver,  now  has 
an  air-pollution  problem. 

Where  does  it  end?  Soon  there  will  be 
no  hamlet  safe  from  the  poisonous  fumes 
spewing  from  our  modern  Industrial 
civilization.  There  Is  no  course  open  to 
us  but  to  enact  legislation.  Then  we  sit 
back  and  hope  and  pray  that  this  legis- 
lation does  not  come  too  late. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  another  aspect 
of  the  measure  which  we  are  considering 
here  today. 

The  provisions  of  title  n  of  S.  306, 
which  is  known  as  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act,  will  be  of  tremendous  benefit 
to  the  people  of  the  Second  District  of 
Colorado.  The  four  major  counties  I 
have  the  good  fortune  to  represent,  once 
predominantly  rural  in  character,  are 
urbanizing  at  an  extremely  rapid  rate. 
With  the  growth  and  concentration  of 
population  the  disposal  of  solid  waste  has 
become  one  of  the  area's  most  critical 
problems.  The  municipalities  and  coun- 
ties In  my  district  are  responsible  for 
providing,  at  the  minimum,  safe  and 
sanitary  places  for  the  disposal  of  solid 
wastes,  and  many  of  the  cities  and  towns 
collect  refuse  as  well.  In  addition,  the 
modified  sanitary  landfill  operation 
where  the  city  and  county  of  Denver 
puts  most  of  its  solid  waste  Is  located 
in  Adams  County,  part  of  the  Second 
District.  Thus,  the  counties  within  my 
district  are  the  recipients  of  the  solid 
waste  from  another  jurisdiction  as  well 
as  being  required  to  provide  disposal  fa- 
cilities for  waste  material  from  their 
own  jurisdiction.  For  many  years,  Den- 
ver's refuse  was  deposited  in  an  open, 
burning  dump  which  is  surrounded  by 
fine  residential  areas.  Fortunately,  the 
practice  of  open  burning  by  the  city  and 
county  of  Denver  at  this  site  was  termi- 
nated earlier  this  year.  Consequently, 
the  problem  of  disposing  of  solid  wastes 
Is  serious  in  my  district  and  has  placed 
an  overwhelming  burden  upon  Its  people 
and  local  governments. 

The  local  governments  of  the  Second 
District  are  not  standing  by  and  waiting 
for  someone  to  solve  this  problem  for 
them.  Instead  they  are  beginning  the 
long,  slow,  tedious,  and  costly  process  of 
developing  better  and  less  expensive 
methods  of  collecting  and  disposing  of 
garbage  and  refuse.  They  look  to  us 
today  to  help  them  by  authorizing  a  na- 
tionwide research  and  demonstration 
program  In  this  field,  a  program  which 
will  bring  the  attention  of  sanitation 
experts  across  the  country  to  bear  on  a 
Situation  which  will  have  all  of  us  Inun- 
dated with  waste  materials  if  more  ade- 
quate methods  are  not  discovered.  I  be- 
lieve the  programs  which  have  been 
started  by  local  governments  In  my  dis- 
trict, when  coupled  with  other  local  pro- 
grams around  the  country,  will  fulfill  the 
purpose  of  this  important  legislation. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
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describe  a  solid  waste  disposal  program 
which  has  just  been  started  on  a  coop- 
erative basis  by  the  city  of  Boulder  and 
the  county  of  Boulder.  As  you  know, 
Boulder  County  Is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful In  our  Nation,  and  the  city  of  Boul- 
der, the  county  seat  and  home  of  the 
University  of  Colorado,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  approximately  50,000,  Is  located 
at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  be- 
low the  picturesque  red  sandstone  flat- 
irons  about  30  miles  northwest  of  Denver. 

As  early  as  1954,  the  surrounding  prop- 
erty owners  sued  the  city  of  Boulder  and 
asked  that  the  practice  of  open  burning 
be  stopped.  Late  in  1962,  the  city  was 
named  defendant  in  a  lawsuit  in  which 
the  plaintiffs  asked  $750,000  in  property 
damages.  As  a  result  of  the  program 
which  the  city  has  undertaken  to  correct 
the  hazardous  operation  of  the  modified 
sanitary  landfill,  the  case  was  recently 
settled  out  of  court  for  only  $4,000. 

In  1962,  the  Public  Health  Service,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Boulder  City- 
County  Department  of  Health,  conducted 
an  environmental  health  survey  for 
Boulder  County.  PHS  reported,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  man  survey,  that  the 
modified  sanitary  landfill  operated  by 
the  city  of  Boulder  In  an  unincorporated 
portion  of  Boulder  County  posed  a  serious 
health  hazard  for  the  entire  county. 
The  refuse  deposited  at  the  site  was 
burned  in  an  open  pit  before  being 
buried,  and  rats,  other  rodents,  and  in- 
sects thrived  at  the  dump.  Smoke  from 
the  burning  dump  posed  a  nuisance  to 
surrounding  property  owners  and  resi- 
dents^ and  rodents  and  insects  Invaded 
surrounding  property  and  homes. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  a  sanitary 
method  of  disposing  of  solid  wastes  in 
Boulder  County,  the  city  and  county 
jointly  undertook  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  matter  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  was  pro- 
vided through  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency's  701  planning  program. 
As  a  result  of  this  study.  It  was  discovered 
that  the  soil  conditions  and  high  water 
table  In  Boulder  County  prevented  the 
successful  use  of  sanitary  landfill  meth- 
ods. The  high  ground  water  in  almost 
every  area  of  the  county  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  landfill  operations  would  re- 
sult In  the  serious  problem  of  polluting 
part  of  the  waiter  supply  for  the  county. 
The  poor  soil  conditions  were  brought 
about  by  shale  beds  underlying  most  of 
the  county  at  very  high  levels.  Conse- 
quently, sufficient  quantities  of  desirable 
cover  materials  were  not  available  for 
successful  sanitary  landfill  operations. 

These  problems  were  further  magni- 
fied by  the  fact  that  land,  the  primary 
ingredient  for  a  successful  sanitary  land- 
fill operation,  Is  not  available  in  sufficient 
quantity  on  an  economical  basis. 
Boulder  Is  a  growing  community,  and 
land  values  have  soared  beyond  the  point 
where  it  Is  economical  for  the  city  or  the 
county  to  acquire  land  close  to  concen- 
trated areas  of  population  to  devote  *to 
this  use.  To  go  farther  away  from  the 
community  where  the  solid  waste  is  pro- 
duced, would  present  other  problems. 
The  planning  study  indicated  that  the 
cost  of  hauling  refuse  to  a  sanitary  land- 
fill site  which  the  city  or  the  county 


could  afford  to  purchase  would  range 
from  25  cents  to  40  cents  per  mile.  These 
hauling  costs  would  unreasonably  in- 
crease the  cost  of  service  for  the  home 
and  business  owner.  These  facts  led  city 
and  county  oflBcIals  to  search  for 
another,  less  expensive  means  of  solid 
waste  disposal. 

In  an  effort  to  overcome  the  health 
hazards  existing  as  a  result  of  the  sev- 
eral open,  burning  dumps  in  the  county, 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  es- 
tablished minimum  standards  for  sani- 
tary landfill  operations,  and,  to  date,  all 
of  the  cities  and  private  operators  have 
made  their  disposal  facilities  conform. 
The  county  then  entered  into  a  contract 
with  a  private  firm  for  the  operation  of 
a  composting  facility  at  the  county- 
designated  disposal  site.  The  city  of 
Boulder  has  designated  this  disposal  site 
as  the  only  place  where  the  private  haul- 
ers licensed  by  the  city  may  deposit  ref- 
use they  collect.  The  city  of  Lafayette 
has  taken  similar  action,  and  It  Is  hoped 
that  other  cities  will  also  abandon  their 
present  diunp  sites  and  designate  the  new 
county  disposal  area. 

The  change  In  Boulder  County's  ap- 
pearance has  been  dramatic  since  all  of 
this  has  taken  place.  The  new  county 
disposal  site  Is  operated  under  the  close 
supervision  of  the  Boulder  City-County 
Department  of  Health,  and  is  a  vast  im- 
provement over  the  old  sites  in  terms  of 
public  health  standards  and  esthetics. 
The  county,  the  cities,  and  the  private 
operator  realize  that  the  value  of  a  com- 
posting operation  in  the  field  of  solid 
waste  disposal  lies  In  finding  a  market 
for  the  finished  product.  Consequently, 
they  have  approached  Colorado  State 
University  with  the  Idea  of  developing  a 
research  and  demonstration  project  at 
this  site  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
how  new  Ideas  of  composting  can  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  final  product.  I  under- 
stand that  this  Is  just  the  sort  of  thing 
that  this  legislation  is  designed  to  en- 
courage. 

We  are  not  authorizing  another  Fed- 
eral-aid program  by  enacting  S.  306.  In- 
stead, we  are  recognizing  that  our  Nation 
is  faced  with  a  very  serious  problem,  a 
problem  which  will  require  the  imagina- 
tion and  hard  work  of  people  at  all  levels 
of  government  if  the  solution  is  to  be 
found  in  time  to  save  the  Nation  from 
its  devastating  effects.  Local  govern- 
ments are  simply  not  equipped  finan- 
cially to  find  this  solution  by  themselves. 
But  their  efforts,  based  on  financial  and 
technical  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  coordination  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis,  will  be  productive. 

Gentleman,  there  is  no  single,  simple 
satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem  of 
solid  waste  disposal,  as  In  Indicated  by 
the  study  which  the  local  governments 
in  my  district  have  undertaken.  What 
may  work  in  Boulder  County  might  not 
be  successful  in  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. But  enactment  of  this  legislation 
will  permit  the  exchange  of  Boulder's 
ideas  with  those  from  other  parts  of  the 
country,  to  the  end  that  all  parts  of  the 
Nation  will  receive  the  benefits  of  this 
important  legislation.  Mayor  Paul 
Crouch;  his  city  council;  Boulder  County 
Commissioners  Joe  Smith,  W.  D.  "Ted" 


McCaslin,  and  G.  B.  Akins,  Jr.;  Robert 
Turner  and  Robert  Quinlin,  the  former 
and  present  city  managers  in  Boulder; 
James  Kean,  assistant  city  manager  in 
Boulder;  and  Archie  Twitchel,  Boulder's 
assistant  director  of  planning,  should  be 
complimented  for  their  devotion  to 
searching  for  a  solution  to  the  solid  waste 
disposal  problems  of  Bounder  County, 
Colo.  \ 

Their  research  and  action  demon- 
strates the  importance  of  this  problem 
to  local  governments  of  all  sizes,  and  it 
illustrates  to  me  the  impMDrtance  of  our 
favorable  action  on  S.  306  today. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yorj£  [Mr.  Bingham]  such  time  as 
he  may  consume. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  306,  the  Clean  Air  Act 
of  1965.  I  know  of  no  piece  of  legislation 
which  has  cofiie  before  this  Congress 
which  has  wider  support  among  the 
people  of  my  district.  In  June  of  this 
year,  I  polled  the  voters  of  the  23d  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York  and 
asked  them  whether  they  favored  re- 
quiring devices  on  automobiles  to  reduce 
air  pollution,  even  If  it  resulted  In  in- 
crease of  the  retail  price  of  cars.  Among 
the  8,000  who  responded,  93  percent  were 
in  favor  of  such  action,  only  4  percent 
in  opposition,  and  3  percent  were  unde- 
cided. This  was  the  greatest  degree  of 
imanimlty  expressed  on  any  of  the  dozen 
queries  In  my  questionnaire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  demon- 
strates the  fact  that  the  country,  at  least 
as  far  as  my  district  in  New  York  City 
is  concerned.  Is  enthusiastically  behind 
such  legislation  as  this  and  I  join  in  com- 
plimenting the  chairman  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  bringing  forth 
this  worthwhile  legislation. 

Our  concern  about  air  pollution  is 
based  on  both  the  increased  poisoning 
of  the  very  air  we  breathe  and  our  in- 
creased awareness  of  the  dangers  posed 
by  air  pollution.  One  prime  offender  is, 
of  course,  the  automobile. 

An  excellent  study,  "Air  Pollution  in 
New  York  City,"  was  issued  on  June  22, 
1965,  based  on  an  Investigation  led  by 
Councilman  Robert  A.  Low.  The  study 
concluded : 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  emissions  from 
automobile  engines  and  dlesel  engines  are  a 
major  contributing  factor  to  the  Increasingly 
undesirable  atmospheric  conditions  existing 
In  New  York  City  and  In  every  city  through- 
out the  country. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  50  percent 
of  our  air  pollution  is  caused  by  the  85 
million  motor  vehicles  now  being  oper- 
ated in  the  United  States.  In  view  of 
predictions  made  this  week  that  automo- 
bile sales  next  year  would  exceed  sales 
of  the  1965  models  and  the  projection  for 
futme  sales,  we  can  anticipate  that  the 
hazards  posed  by  automobile  exhaust 
fumes  will  increase  markedly  unless  leg- 
islation such  as  S.  306  is  adopted  and 
Implemented. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  problem  is  intense 
In  cities  such  as  New  York  where  we  have 
a  high  concentration  of  population  and 
an  ever-Increasing  reliance  on  automo- 
biles.   The  problem  is  especially  acute  for 
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our  older  citizens  who  are  more  prone  to 
respiratory  disorders. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  is  vital  to 
the  people  I  am  privileged  to  represent, 
but  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  satis- 
fied that  the  bill  goes  far  enough,  so  far 
as  the  Federal  Government's  obligation 
is  concerned. 

I  think  it  unfortunate  that  there  is  no 
statutory  prohibition  against  Federal 
Government  puichase  of  vehicles  which 
do  not  conform  to  minimum  health 
staridards.  There  is  no  provision  for  con- 
trolling pollutants  from  Federal  build- 
ings and  installations.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision for  changes  in  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  give  tax  incentive  for  ex- 
penditures and  increased  investment  for 
the  acquisition,  construction,  or  installa- 
tion of  air  pollution  devices. 

I  heartily  support  the  pending  bill  be- 
cause I  regard  it  as  an  excellent  start  in 
the  effort  to  i-educe  and  control  air  pollu- 
tion, but  additional  legislation  will  be 
needed  to  accelerate  the  program. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  mayx;onsume  to 
the  gentleman  from   Washington    [Mr. 

PtLLY].  jt 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  as  I  have 
listened,  and  I  might  say  I  listened  with 
great  Interest,  to  the  extended  discussion, 
explanation,  and  debate  on  this  so-called 
Clean  Air  Act.  I  have  felt  impelled  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  conunittee 
and  its  chairman  for  reporting  out  this 
legislation. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  question 
about  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous problems  facin?  our  society  today 
is  the  increasing  contamination  of  our 
environment  and  air  pollution,  especially 
that  emanating  from  motor  vehicles 
which  certainly  represents  a  threat  to 
public  health. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  particu- 
larly Interested  in  the  fact  that  title  II 
was  added  to  this  bill,  having  to  do  with 
the  dispKJsal  of  solid  waste. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  congressional  dis- 
trict which  it  is  my  honor  to  represent, 
the  city  of  Seattle,  has  been  struggling 
for  months  seeking  to  arrive  at  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  way  to  dispose  of  its 
garbage  and  waste. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  particularly 
gratified  to  have  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  HarrisI,  state  that 
this  bill  basically  was  a  bill  to  develop 
research  and  help  the  local  communities 
with  this  problem,  but  not  tell  them  what 
to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  that  this  is  a 
very  difficult  problem  and  that  each 
community  should  study  difTerent  v.avs 
of  meeting  it. 

I  repeat  I  am  vei-y  gratified  to  have 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  state 
that  this  is  basically  a  research  bill  and 
not  one  of  the  Federal  Government  dic- 
tating to  local  communities  as  to  how 
best  to  meet  this  problem. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
I  ought  to  make  the  observation  I  am 
just  as  anxious  to  be  home  and  not  In 
Washington  on  this  Friday  afternoon  as 


anyone  here.  Obviously,  most  of  our  col- 
leagues have  cliosen  not  to  be  here.  Like 
the  rest  of  us  present,  I  have  canceled 
various  speaking  engagements.  Yet  this 
bill  is  a  serious  one.  It  involves  in  part 
II.  $90  million. 

Before  I  go  to  the  critical  aspect,  let 
me  say  I  am  very  much  impressed  with 
the  work  done  by  the  committee,  the 
clean  air  part  of  the  bill,  part  I. 

I  think  there  have  been  some  difficult 
problems  here,  and  the  committee,  along 
with  the  other  body,  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job.  I  say  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
debate  on  the  bill,  and  also  the  hearings 
on  the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments.  What 
disturbs  me  is  the  statement  in  the  mi- 
nority report,  found  on  page  66.  I  pre- 
sume this  is  a  fair  statement : 

Section  202  of  title  II— solid  waste  dis- 
posal— Is  a  long  Introduction  which  attempts 
to  rationalize  and  Justify  the  whole  scheme. 
This  language  was  not  in  the  bill  passed  by 
the  other  body  or  In  any  House  bill,  but  was 
suggested  to  the  committee  by  the  Depaf-t- 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  after 
the  hearings. 

I  presume,  therefore,  that  the  commit- 
tee did  not  hold  hearings  on  section  202 
and,  looking  at  the  committee  hearings, 
I  find  about  the  extent  of  the  comment 
on  the  solid  waste  proposition  consists 
of  letters  put  in  the  record,  but  no  cross- 
examination  of  any  of  the  witnesses 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  required  if 
there  is  to  be  a  study. 

I  originally  was  attracted  to  the  prob- 
lems by  the  language  on  page  7  of  the 
committee  report  itself,  where  this  state- 
ment was  made — and  I  am  going  to  read 
it.  Frankly.  I  would  like  to  know  its 
verification,  referring  to  the  problems  of 
solid  waste  disposal: 

This  Is  a  challenge  which  State  and  local 
governments  cannot  meet  without  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government.  The  handling 
and  disposal  of  solid  wastes  are  costly  opera- 
tions that  strain  the  resources  of  State  and 
local  agencies. 

That  is  the  Issue  and  there  has  been 
no  substantiation  for  the  statement.  I 
must  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
it  is  the  Federal  income  tax  that  is  under 
great  pressure  as  far  as  strain  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  the  Federal  Government 
that  is  not  meeting  its  bills,  and  we  have 
to  continue  to  increase  the  debt  ceiling. 
There  certainly  has  been  a  great  strain 
on  local  and  State  goveinments  with 
their  resources,  but  they  have  been  meet- 
ing their  obligations.  I  was  curious  to 
know  how  the  committee  could  have 
reached  this  conclusion  that  the  State 
and  local  governments  cannot  meet  this 
problem  without  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

Then,  going  on.  the  following  state- 
ment is  made : 

Approximate;y  83  billion  a  ye.ir  is  being 
spent  today  for  refuse  collection  and  dis- 
posal through  services  provided  by  local  gov- 
ernments and  private  entrepren^f^s 

I  suspect  it  is  probably  about  that 
amount  of  money. 

Tlie  next  statement  is  the  one  I  want 
to  point  up: 

In  contrast,  less  than  .5500.000  annually  is 
being  spent  to  improve  methods  of  solid 
waste  disposal. 


That  is  something  that  is  surely  being 
pulled  out  of  the  air.  because  there  are 
some  companies  that  spend  that  amount 
of  money  themselves  in  trying  to  figure 
out  improved  methods  of  solid  waste  dis- 
posal. I  can  tell  you  that  the  $500,000 
figure  is  inaccurate,  that  it  is  closer  to 
hundreds  of  millions  a  year  spent  trying 
to  improve  the  methods  of  solid  waste 
disposal. 

I  have  introduced  bills  to  give  tax 
credits  to  private  enterprise  that  will 
put  money  into  the  kind  of  capital  in- 
vestment necessary  to  take  care  of  dis- 
posing of  waste  that  goes  into  streams 
and  I  might  say  the  disposition  of  solid 
wastes.  Although  a  great  deal  of  money 
is  being  spent  in  this  area,  a  great  deal  of 
it  I  will  say  is  on  research  and  develop- 
ment, but  a  great  deal  more  needs  to  be 
spent.  In  my  judgment  it  would  be 
spent  If  we  would  enact  legislation  simi- 
lar to  the  1962  tax  incentive  act  to  en- 
courage our  private  corporations  to  in- 
vest In  modern  machinery  and  get  rid 
of  obsolescence.  This  act  gave  them 
an  extra  tax  credit — a  tax  credit  I  might 
say  beyond  normal  depreciation  sched- 
ules. If  this  is  a  good  policy,  I  argue 
that  it  would  be  a  better  policy  to  move 
forward  in  this  area  of  solid  waste  dis- 
posal in  the  same  fashion. 

I  do  note  in  the  committee  report  in 
the  letter  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  which  appears 
on  page  20,  there  is  reference  to  some 
bills  that  have  been  introduced  in  the 
tax  incentive  area — but  they  just  go 
ahead  and  dismiss  it  by  saying : 

However,  we  defer  to  the  views  of  the 
Treasury  Depwirtment  as  to  the  consistency 
of  the  proposed  amendments  with  national 
tax  policy  as  well  as  the  technical  adequacy 
of  these  provisions. 

Well,  there  are  many  ways  to  skin  a 
rabbit;  if  we  want  to  move  forward  in 
our  society,  and  we  all  do,  to  solve  this 
great  problem  of  solid  waste  disposal,  I 
think  the  committee  has  accurately  de- 
scribed it,  as  an  increasingly  great  prob- 
lem. This  needs  to  be  thought  of  from 
many  angles.  We  need  to  develop  what 
really  is  being  done  in  the  private  sector 
and  what  is  being  done  by  our  local  and 
State  governments  rather  than  simply 
beg  the  question  as  is  done  in  the  com- 
mittee report  by  saying  this  is  a  challenge 
which  State  and  local  governments  can- 
not meet  without  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  again  want  to  call  attention  to  what 
is  increasingly  proving  to  be  true,  the 
Curtis  corollary  to  Gresham's  law — 
Gresham's  law  saying  that  bad  money 
draws  out  good  money.  The  Curtis  cor- 
ollary simply  says  that  Government 
money  drives  out  private  money.  It 
does  not  have  to  do  this  but  If  we  are 
not  careful,  and  we  have  not  been  care- 
ful, w^ien  we  move  forward  with  Federal 
programs  instead  of  encouraging  and' 
benefiting  the  private  sector  and  local 
and  State  governments,  we  will  bring 
about  a  situation  that  will  lead  to  the 
deterioration  of  the  private  sector  and 
local  and  State  governments.  There 
will  be  a  substitution  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  locttl  and  State  govern- 
ments and  private  initiative. 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require.  I  do 
50  because  I  think  it  is  important  to  com- 
ment on  some  of  the  statements  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Let  me  say  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's bringing  these  points  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee.  First  I  would 
refer  to  the  tax  credit  matter.  It  is  true 
that  the  statement  which  was  included 
in  the  Department's  report  deferred  to 
the  Treasury.  I  would  remind  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  Treasury  has  also  given 
us  a  letter  which  is  included  in  the  re- 
port on  pages  50  and  51  and  I  think  it 
would  be  important  to  take  note  of  that. 

In  the  second  place,  with  reference  to 
tax  credits,  that  is  a  matter  that  is  with 
another  conmiittee  and  with  which  we 
cannot  deal  in  connection  with  this  pro- 
gram. Like  the  Department  when  it  de- 
ferred to  the  Treasury,  we  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
defer  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  has  jurisdiction  over  these 
problems. 

Next,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  I 
balieve.  did  give  the  impression,  though 
not  intentionally,  in  reading  the  lan- 
guage in  the  report  about  the  challenge 
which  the  State  and  local  governments 
cannot  meet,  that  this  has  reference  td 
the  entire  problem  of  waste  disposal. 

The  gentleman  did  not  include  in  the 
statement  the  first  sentence  of  the  para- 
graph, occurring  immediately  prior  to 
the  sentence  he  started  oflf  reading.  The 
gentleman  referred  to  the  challenge  and 
Its  importance.  The  first  sentence 
states: 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee.  Imme- 
diate action  must  be  taken  to  Initiate  a  na- 
tional program  directed  toward  finding  and 
appl3rlng  new  solutions  to  the  waste  disposal 
problem. 

That  is  the  challenge  which  the  State 
and  local  governments  are  unable  to 
meet.  It  is  not  the  actual  disposal  pro- 
gram itself.  It  Is  finding  new  methods 
and  techniques  dealing  with  the  problem. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing a  proper  point.  Indeed  that  is  so. 
But  you  then  go  on.  In  the  final  sen- 
tence, to  say: 

In  contrast,  less  than  $500,000  annually  is 
being  spent  to  Improve  methods  of  solid 
waste  disposal. 

That  is  the  point  I  was  contesting. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  did 
make  that  very  appropriate  point.  We 
did  not  intend  to  convey  the  impression 
that  that  amount  was  all  of  the  funds 
being  spent  in  that  field.  We  had  in 
mind  that  this  amount  is  what  the  Gov- 
ernment is  spending  in  the  field. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  see. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  What  we  had  refer- 
ence to  was  that  in  the  1965  budget  the 
total  of  all  solid  waste  research  would 
include  12  grants  amounting  to  $393,747. 
We  did  not  include  or  attempt  to  Include 
what  was  being  spent  in  the  private 
sector. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  yield. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
In  other  words,  that  is  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  spending. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  That  is  the  in- 
formation we  intended  to  convey. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
acted  properly  in  directing  attention  to 
that  sentence  I  did  not  read.  I  was  not 
trying  to  confuse  the  matter.  The  gen- 
tleman has  clarified  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes;  I  understand 
thoroughly.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
calling  the  point  to  the  attention  of 
Members,  particularly  the  reference  to 
the  total  amount  of  the  research  expend- 
iture, which  is  included  In  the  report. 
We  intended  to  mean  the  amount  of 
Government  funds  going  into  that  field. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain was  granted  permission  to  speak  out 
of  order.) 

SHIPPING  TO  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
yesterday  the  other  body  acted  on  the 
foreign  aid  appropriations  bill  and  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  a  change  in  the 
House-passed  version  which  I  regard  as 
being  of  major  significance.  I  refer  to 
the  amendment  adopted  In  the  House  to 
prohibit  aid  to  any  nation  permitting 
ships  under  its  flag  to  carry  cargoes  to 
North  Vietnam. 

By  way  of  background,  it  will  be  re- 
called that  such  appropriation  was  in- 
» eluded  in  the  authorization  bill  and  it, 
uoo,  was  deleted  by  the  other  body.  In 
V)nference,  language  was  agreed  upon  to 
the  effect  that  the  President  should  "con- 
sider denying  aid"  to  any  counti-y  whose 
ships  under  its  registry  were  trading  with 
North  Vietnam.  You  will  recall  that  I 
then  protested  the  acceptance  of  such  a 
change  because  it  really  did  not  even 
amount  to  a  slap  on  the  wrist.  More 
recently,  during  our  debate  on  the  for- 
eign aid  appropriations  bill,  I  indicated 
my  intention  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
prohibit  aid  to  any  country  trading  with 
North  Vietnam  and  in  the  very  same 
paragraph  in  which  we  prohibit  aid  to 
countries  which  are  trading  with  Com- 
munist Cuba.  During  the  course  of  my 
remarks,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Rodney],  advised  that  he,  too,  in- 
tended to  sponsor  such  an  amendment. 
I  commended  him  and  assured  him  of  my 
support.  At  the  proper  time,  the  gentle- 
man offered  his  amendment  and  it  was 
agreed  to  without  dissent. 

Yesterday,  thed^er  body  in  its  wisdom 
refused  to  accept  the  House  language  but 
included  a  watered-down  provision  which 
in  essence  states  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  aid  should  be  denied 
to  countries  that  fail  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  prevent  its  ships  from  trading 
with  North  Vietnam. 

This,  in  effect,  makes  it  possible  for 
aid  to  be  continued  to  several  countries 
whose  ships  are  helping  to  supply  North 
Vietnam.  In  other  words,  the  acceptance 
of  this  language  will  maintain  the  status 
quo.  This  is  what  disturbs  me.  for  it  is 
that  status  quo  that  has  permitted  this 
trade  to  come  into  being,  it  is  this  status 
quo   that  has  permitted   this  trade   to 


flourish,  it  is  this  status  quo  that  enabled 
401  ships — more  than  a  ship  a  day — from 
free  world  nations  to  carry  their  cargoes 
to  North  Vietnam  last  year. 

I  think  it  is  time  the  Members  of  this 
House  and  the  other  body,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  well,  know  just  what  this 
administration  thinks  of  this  trade  and 
what  can  be  expected  if  we  in  the  Con- 
gress do  not  take  some  strong  and  posi- 
tive action  to  stop  it.  Back  in  July, 
shortly  after  returning  from  Vietnam 
with  the  memt)ers  of  a  special  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President  ask- 
ing that  he  give  this  situation  his  urgent 
attention.  In  the  fullness  of  time,  the 
letter  was  referred  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  weeks  later,  I  received  a  reply 
from  their  congressional  liaison  office 
that  I  feel  every  Member  of  this  House 
should  know  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  discuss  this 
letter  from  the  State  Department,  which 
was  dated  August  12,  1965,  and  I  point 
out  again  that  it  should  be  of  more  than 
casual  interest  because  it  was  in  re- 
sponse to  a  communication  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  asking 
for  an  explanation  of  the  U.S.  policy  on 
free  world  shipping  to  North  Vietnam. 
I  reject  outright  the  pathetic  response 
made  with  respect  to  the  serious  and 
urgent  question  of  free  world  shipping  to 
North  Vietnam. 

This  letter  from  the  State  Department, 
which  I  shall  include  in  its  entirety,  with 
related  correspondence,  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  says,  in  essence,  that  this 
trade  is  really  not  too  important  for  three 
basic  reasons : 

First.  That  "no  military  or  strategic 
shipments  are  moving  to  North  Vietnam 
on  free  world  vessels"  and  that  imports 
are  nonstrategic  and  not  critical  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  economy. 

Second.  That  a  gieat  majority  of  fre© 
world  ships  arriving  in  North  Vietnam 
are  in  ballast,  chartered  to  pick  up  car- 
goes for  free  world  destination. 

Third.  That  to  the  extent  sea  trans- 
port is  necessary,  this  trade  could  be 
fully  accomplished  with  Communist-flag 
vessels. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reject  every  single 
one  of  these  points  and  am  alarmed  to 
realize  that  anyone  in  a  high  position 
in  the  State  Department  would  seriously 
offer  such  lamentable  excuses  in  defense 
of  trading  with  the  enemy. 

Let  me  reply  briefly  to  each  of  these. 

To  say  these-  ships  are  not  supplying 
the  enemy  is  downright  preposterous. 
In  fact,  it  is  untrue.  This  is  war.  The 
President  has  said  this  is  real  war.  There 
is  no  argiunent  about  it.  North  Viet- 
nam has  been  identified  time  and  time 
again  by  our  Government  as  the  enemy. 
There  is  no  argument  about  that.  In  a 
state  of  war,  no  matter  what  goes  into 
the  enemy's  country  contributes  to  its 
war  effort.  Whether  a  piece  of  merchan- 
dise can  be  classified  as  strategic  or  non- 
strategic  does  not  matter,  for  these  are 
nebulous  terms  at  best,  and  in  some  way. 
all  trade  can  contribute  to  that  coun- 
try's economy,  its  stability,  its  ability  to 
divert  attention  to  other  products,  its 
capacity  to  trade  with  other  nations,  or 
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even  its  ability  to  release  certain  seg- 
ments of  manpower  into  other  pursuits. 
Everything  and  anything  that  helps  a 
country,  helps  in  any  way.  helps  that 
country  to  engage  in  and  carry  out  its 
nonpeaceful  pursuits.  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  our  Department  of  State  can 
face  the  realities  of  the  present  wartime 
situation  and  draw  the  conclusion  that 
goods  entering  the  ports  of  the  enemy 
are  not  helping  the  enemy. 

Even  if  we  accept  this  distinction  be- 
tween strategic  and  nonstrategic  goods, 
we  must  view  with  astonishment  the  fact 
that  the  conference  report  accompany- 
ing the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1965 
told  us  bluntly  that  free  world  ships 
carry  45  percent  of  North  Vietnam  sea- 
borne imports  and  85  percent  of  its  sea- 
borne exports.  And  to  think  our  official 
policy  is  to  see  this  as  nonhelp  to  the 
enemy.  To  stop  such  flow  of  goods 
would  serve  one  very  useful  purpose  in 
bringing  about  a  solution  to  the  war  ef- 
fort in  Vietnam;  namely,  it  would  make 
North  Vietnam's  supply  problems  just 
that  much  more  difficult.  It  would  have 
a  nonmilitary  side  effect  too  in  that  it 
would  prevent  these  merchants  of  war 
flying  the  flags  of  our  friends  from  be- 
coming financially  fat  while  Americans 
die  in  Vietnam. 

If  it  is  the  manifest  will  of  this  coun- 
try to  use  its  strength  in  a  responsible 
manner  to  decrease  the  ability  otf  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  aid  and  abft  the 
Vietcong.  then  it  becomes  obligatory 
upon  us  to  do  something  about  the  trade 
with  North  Vietnam. 

The  second  excuse  the  State  Depart- 
ment recites  to  substantiate  its  claim 
that  this  shipping  is  unimportant  is  so 
ridiculous  on  its  face  that  it  can  be  sum- 
marily dismissed.  If  it  is  so  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  free  world  ships  arriving 
in  North  Vietnam  are  in  ballast,  it  like- 
wise disturbs  me  that  it  is  our  friends 
who  are  helping  the  enemy  to  carry  on 
and  maintain  its  foreign  trade,  and  ease 
its  balance-of-payments  problems  by 
earning  the  exchange  necessary  to  pur- 
chase whatever  may  be  needed  to  keep 
the  war  going.  It  is  elemental  that  you 
do  not  assist  an  avowed  enemy  in  any  way 
and  you  can  be  sure  that  North  Vietnam 
with  all  its  problems  would  not  be  ex- 
porting anything  that  was  not  to  its  ad- 
vantage to  exjx)rt. 

The  third  point  the  State  Department 
made  to  me  was  something  of  an  indis- 
crete one;  namely,  that  even  if  our 
efforts  to  stop  allied -flag  vessels  from 
trading  with  North  Vietnam  were  suc- 
cessful, the  Communists  have  the  capa- 
bility to  pick  up  the  slack.  So  why  do 
we  not  give  them  this  opportunity,  in- 
stead of  willy-nilly  saying,  if  the  free 
world  stops  trading,  the  Communists 
win  get  the  business?  That  they  can 
move  the  goods  carried  by  these  ships 
overland  Is  ridiculous  as  well,  because 
our  bombers  are  making  land  routes  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  use.  When  railroads 
and  rail  centers  are  knocked  out,  it  only 
increases  the  importance  of  the  ports. 
The  State  Department  claims  that 
this  trade  has  been  diminishing  and 
their  efforts  to  curb  it  have  met  with 
some  success.  This  may  be  so,  and  I 
hope  It  Is.    I  hope  they  will  have  more 


success,  for  this  is  absolutely  necessary. 
It  is  claimed  that  free  world  shipping  to 
North  Vietnam  during  the  first  half  of 
1965  has  declined  as  compared  with  the 
first  half  of  1964,  but  we  are  not  told 
how  much.  With  the  wrath  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  that  has  been  unleashed  in 
North  Vietnam,  I  should  think  it  would. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  think  it 
would  be  reduced  far  more  than  it  has 
been.  No  one  likes  to  talk  about  the  ex- 
tent of  this  trade.  It  is  just  too  un- 
pleasant. During  the  first  6  months  of 
this  year.  75  free  world  ships  called  at 
North  Vietnam  ports  and  I  say  to  you 
that  this  is  75  too  many.  The  secret 
reports  reflect  a  much  greater  volume  of 
trade.  But  what  Members  of  Congress 
and  what  the  American  people  should 
know  is  that  the  ships  of  free  world  na- 
tions calling  at  North  Vietnam  outnum- 
ber the  ships  arriving  from  Communist 
countries.  This  is  beyond  comprehen- 
sion. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  letter  from  the  State  Department 
with  care  and  ask  yourself  whether  or  not 
we  should  leave  this  problem  In  the 
hands  of  those  who  want  to  maintain 
the  status  quo.  Do  we  want  to  say  that 
It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  no  aid 
should  go  to  countries  trading  with  North 
Vietnam  but  that  we  in  the  Congress 
are  too  timid  and  do  not  have  the  courage 
to  stop  it?  Why.  I  ask.  should  we  have 
a  prohibition  in  this  bill  denying  aid  to 
countries  that  would  trade  with  Castro 
and  then  have  a  milder  treatment  for 
those  shipping  to  North  Vietnam  at  a 
time  when  we  have  more  than  125,000 
of  our  crack  combat  troops  in  Vietnam 
and  are  In  dally  contact  with  the  enemy. 
This  will  be  hard  to  explain  to  the  folks 
at  home  who  are  putting  up  their  tax 
money  for  this  foreign  aid. 

I  most  respectfully  and  most  sincerely 
urge  our  colleagues  who  will  be  serving 
on  the  conference  committee  to  Insist 
upon  the  amendment  adopted  by  this 
House  that  would  prohibit  any  foreign 
aid  to  any  country  trading  with  North 
Vietnam.  To  do  any  less  when  Ameri- 
can lives  are  being  lost,  when  American 
planes  are  being  shot  down,  and  when 
our  American  bases  are  being  attacked, 
would  not  be  keeping  faith  with  the 
American  people.  Some  means  must  be 
found  to  stop  this  free  world  shipping 
to  North  Vietnam.  I  urge  your  support 
to  make  certain  that  this  is  done. 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  July  20. 1965. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  we  become  more 
deeply  Involved  each  day  In  the  struggle  In 
South  Vietnam,  with  approximately  75,000 
American  servicemen  In  the  area  now  and 
our  commitments  mounting.  I  am  astounded 
by  the  continuing  reports  of  the  shipping 
being  carried  to  North  Vietnam  by  vessels 
fljrlng  flags  of  free  world  nations. 

Unclassified  reports  from  E>efense  Depart- 
ment soxirces  indicate  that  401  free  world 
ships  arrived  at  North  Vietnam  ports  during 
1964  and  that  there  have  been  74  such  ar- 
rivals so  far  this  year,  with  June  figures  in- 
complete. Even  more  shocking  are  the 
classified   reports   which   I   implore   you   to 


study  with  care.  I  particularly  ask  that  you 
compare  the  shipping  carried  by  our  friends 
with  that  of  the  Communist-bloc  countries. 
This  defies  any  explanation. 

I  feel  very  deeply  that  something  more 
must  be  done  without  delay  to  stop  this  sup- 
plying of  the  enemy  and  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter that  needs  and  deserves  your  urgent 
attention. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 

The  Whtte  House. 
Washington.  July  21,  1965. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  May  I  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  July  20  to  the  President  re- 
garding free  world  shipping  to  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Your  letter  is  receiving  careful  attention 
and  will  be  responded  to  In  the  near  future. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lawrence  P.  O'Brien, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  August  12,  1965. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Chamberlain:  Thank 
yo«i  for  your  letter  to  the  President  of  July  20 
regiirding  free  world  shipping  to  North  Viet- 
nam. Your  letter  was  referred  to  the  De- 
partment because  the  problem  of  free  world 
commerce  with  North  Vietnam  has  been 
given  intensive  study  here  and  has  been  the 
subject  of  continuing  discussion  with  the 
countries  Involved. 

Your  concern  at  continued  voyages  by  free 
world  ships  to  North  Vietnam  is  understand- 
able. The  presence  of  free  world  vessels  In 
North  Vietnam  ports  is.  as  you  Imply  In  your 
letter,  a  gage  of  the  extent  of  free  world 
support  for  U.S.  policies  In  that  area.  For 
this  reason,  we  would  certainly  prefer  that 
all  such  voyages  stop.  The  Department  of 
Stale  is.  therefore,  making  continuing  ef- 
forts to  reduce  free  world  participation  In 
shipping  to  North  Vietnam.  The  NATO 
countries  that  have  been  Involved  In  the 
trade  are  being  lu-ged  to  take  steps  to  remove 
their  vessels  from  that  trade.  Similar  high- 
level  approaches  are  being  made  to  non- 
NATO  countries  Involved  In  this  shipping. 

These  efforts  have  met  with  some  success 
and  the  number  of  free  world  vessels  In  the 
trade  has  been  diminishing.  Free  world 
shipping  In  the  Vietnam  trade  during  the 
first  half  of  1965  declined  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  in  1964.  At  the  same  time, 
of  course.  Communist-flag  vessels  In  that 
trade  have  Increased.  We  believe  we  can 
anticipate  a  continuation  of  this  trend.  It  is 
a  direct  reflection  of  the  fact  that  even  If  all 
free  world  vessels  were  removed,  the  Com- 
munist countries  have  the  capability  to  carry 
all  North  Vietnam's  Imports  and  exports  In 
their  own  ships  and  planes  and  over  the  rail 
link  with  Communist  China. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize  that 
we  shall  have  difficulties  In  persuading  other 
free  world  countries  to  remove  all  their  ships 
from  this  trade.  The  principal  problem  will 
be  the  absence  of  a  legal  basis  for  other  gov- 
ernments to  require  their  flag  vessels  to  with- 
draw from  Vietnam  waters.  With  the  re- 
moval of  Japanese-flag  ships  (previously  the 
second-largest  category)  from  the  North 
Vietnam  service  since  last  April,  small  Brit- 
ish-flag ships  of  Hong  Kong  registry  consti- 
tute the  majority  of  free  world  ships  trading 
with  North  Vietnam.  The  British  Govern- 
ment maintains  that  It  has  no  legal  au- 
thority to  control  the  movement  of  British- 
flag  vessels  to  countries  with  which  the 
United  Kingdom  Is  not  at  war.  Other  gov- 
ernments face  similar  limitations  of  legal 
authority.  These  governments  are,  however, 
willing  Ito  take  such  action  as  they  can  wlth- 
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in  their  respective  administrative  frameworks 
to  meet  U.S.  wishes. 

In  addition  to  the  efforts  by  other  free 
world  countries  to  remove  their  ships  from 
the  Vietnam  trade,  there  Is  also  the  fact  that 
for  all  practical  purposes.  North  Vietnam 
waters  are  a  zone  of  hostilities.  Shipowners 
are  exhibiting  reluctance  to  permit  their 
vessels  to  continue  In  this  trade  and  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  war  zone  clauses  In  their 
charter  contracts  to  cancel  voyages  to  North 
Vietnam  ports.  Crews  are  reluctant  to  sign 
on,  and  the  rates  for  shipping  and  insur- 
ance are  moving  up. 

Concerned  as  we  are  at  the  continuation  of 
free  world  voyages  as  a  matter  of  principle 
and  policy,  we  also  recognize  that  there  are 
a  number  of  considerations  that  reduce  the 
importance  of  the  contribution  that  these 
voyages  makes  to  the  "supplying  of  the 
enemy"  about  which  you  express  concern 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  very  sure  that 
no  military  or  strategic  shipments  are  mov- 
ing to  North  Vietnam  on  free  world  vessels. 
All  the  evidence  Is  that  most  military  equip- 
ment Is  brought  Into^  North  Vietnam  over 
rail  lines  from  the  Communist  Chinese  main- 
land. Some  small  quantities  of  ammunition 
and  arms  may  be  moving  on  Chinese  coastal 
vessels,  but  no  large  or  significant  military 
shipments  are  moving  to  North  Vietnam  by 
sea.  Almost  all  petroleum  products  are  being 
brought  in  on  Communist-fiag  vessels. 

2.  Recent  evidence  Indicates  that  the  great 
majority  of  free  world  ships  arriving  at 
Vietnam  ports  are  In  ballast,  chartered  to 
pick  up  cargoes — principally  of  coal  and 
apatite — for  free  world  destinations. 

3.  North  Vietnam's  foreign  trade  Is  already 
heavily  oriented  toward  Communist  Chlr^i 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  this  trade  can 
move  entirely  by  land,  if  necessary.  In  anj> 
event,  to  the  extent  that  transport  by  sea  Is 
necessary.  It  could  be  fully  accomplished  In 
Communist-flag  vessels. 

4.  Imports  into  North  Vietnam  from  the 
free  world  are,  insofar  as  we  can  determine, 
nonstrategic  In  character  and  are  not  criti- 
cal to  the  North  Vietnamese  economy. 

I  hope  that  this  explanation  of  our  think- 
ing and  of  the  actions  we  have  imdertaken 
win  be  useful  to  you.    If  the  Department  can 
be  of  further  assistance,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DOUCLAS  MacAKTHTJR  II, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MIZE.  I  received  a  similar  letter 
from  the  State  Department  In  answer  to 
a  letter  which  I  sent  about  the  same  sub- 
ject. I  got  the  same  wishy-washy  an- 
swer. I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the 
gentleman's  position.  I  wish  to  heaven 
we  could  get  other  Members  of  the  House 
to  be  as  disturbed  about  this  vital  matter 
as  we  are. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  express  my  support  for  S.  306  on 
behalf  of  the  smaller  and  medium-sized 
cities  and  counties  of  my  district.  The 
mimiclpal  and  county  officials  of  my  dis- 
trict are  confronted  with  the  over- 
whelming problem  of  disposing  of  solid 
wastes,  and  they  are.  therefore,  extreme- 
ly Interested  in  our  action  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
portion  of  this  legislation. 

During  my  travels  throughout  my  dis- 
trict, I  have  noted  that  there  are  far  too 
many  open,  burning  dumps  scarring  the 
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countryside.  However,  I  recognize  fully 
that  the  local  governments  of  such  com- 
munities as  Provo,  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
Orem  lack  the  financial  resources  to  re- 
search the  disposal  of  this  waste  ma- 
terial by  more  suitable  methods.  This 
legislation,  if  acted  upon  favorably, 
will  authorize  the  expenditure  of  funds 
for  the  development  and  demonstration 
of  new  and  less  expensive  solid  waste 
disposal  techniques.  Even  if  the  cities 
and  oovmties  of  my  district  do  not  ac- 
tively participate  in  the  program,  this 
legislation  will  help  develop  and  make 
available  new  techniques  which  will  be 
available  to  all  cities.  The  new  tech- 
niques should  make  solid  waste  disposal 
less  expensive  and  more  effective  for  all. 
For  these  reasons  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
S.  306  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1963,  Public  Law  206  of 
the  88th  Congress  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  December  17,  1963,  and 
set  into  motion  a  process  of  stimulating 
our  national  efforts  to  control  and  abate 
the  pollution  of  our  Nation's  air. 

Although  this  act  was  far  reaching 
in  its  effects,  such  as  financial  aid  for 
control  programs,  expanded  research 
into  the  sources  and  control  of  air  pollu- 
tion from  the  gaseous  emissions  of  auto- 
mobiles and  fuel  consumption  of  indus- 
trial plants,  it  was  only  the  beginning  of 
a  program  which  requires  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  further  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  present  law. 

The  legislation  which  we  have  before 
us  today  would  help  meet  the  objectives 
as  proposed  by  President  Johnson  that 
we  end  "the  poisoning  of  the  air  we 
breathe"  and  called  upon  us  to  "prevent 
the  pollution  of  our  air  before  it  hap- 
pens." 

The  millions  of  motor  vehicles  which 
jam  the  highways  and  expressways  of 
this  country  are  the  main  culprits  in  the 
pollution  of  our  air  and  some  efforts 
should  be  taken  to  reduce  these  pollut- 
ants. 

While  our  national  air  pollution,  at  the 
present  time,  is  due  chiefly  to  automobile 
exhausts,  smoke  discharges  from  indus- 
trial plants,  and  disposal  of  solid  wastes 
contribute  much  to  the  overall  picture 
of  air  pollution.  Our  increasing  popu- 
lation, the  expansion  of  urban  and  sub- 
urban areas,  the  additional  consump- 
tion of  enecgy -producing  fuels  and  indus- 
trial development  and  expansion  have 
all  added  to  the  creation  of  solid  wastes 
which  are  disposed  of  by  burning  in  open 
dumps  or  land  fills.  These  methods  are 
a  prime  factor  in  creating  a  polluted  at- 
mosphere for  miles  around  such  a  dis- 
posal facility. 

With  the  rise  of  cities,  human  beings 
have  been  forced  to  think  of  air  as  a 
resource,  for  air  pollution  is  a  sickness 
of  the  cities.  It  comes  about  almost  en- 
tirely through  the  burning  of  fuels  and 
wastes.  The  cure  for  the  worst  kinds  of 
air  pollution  is  to  prevent  noxious  com- 
bustion products  from  entering  the  air. 
But  the  laws  of  physics  make  it  virtually 
impossible  to  keep  carbon  dioxide,  which 
is  the  principal  product  of  combustion, 
out  of  the  air. 


It  has  been  predicted  that  by  the  year 
2000,  the  amovmt  of  atmospheric  carbon 
dioxide  may  have  increased  by  about  50 
percent;  and  many  believe  that  thi§  will 
have  a  considerable  effect  on  the  wbrld's 
climate,  but  nobody  has  been  able  to 
make  a  convincing  guess  about  just  what 
that  effect  will  be. 

The  effects  of  air  pollution  on  the  lives 
and  well-being  of  our  population  are 
numerous  and  burdensome.  Air  pollu- 
tion endangers  public  health,  damages 
and  destroys  property,  offends  the  senses, 
and  frustrates  the  universal  desire  for 
clean  and  comfortable  surroundings. 

The  past  decade  has  seen  a  change  in 
the  public's  attitude  toward  air  pollu- 
tion. Formerly  the  tendency  was  to 
deplore  the  contamination  of  the  air  but 
to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  inescapable 
adjuncts  of  urban  life.  Now  there  is  a 
growing  realization  that  our  polluted  air 
is  more  than  a  nuisance,  and  presents 
hazards  to  health,  and  that  in  any  case 
the  pollution  of  the  air  will  grow  worse 
unless  something  is  done  about  it. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  will 
provide  for  the  necessary  programs  to 
combat  air  pollution  and  aid  in  the 
proper  disposal  of  solid  wastes,  which 
contribute  greatly  to  contamination  of 
the  air. 

Another  problem  which  we  must  face 
and  make  every  effort  to  correct  is  the 
emission  of  fumes  and  smoke  from  in- 
dustrial plants.  This  is  a  major  factor 
in  the  pollution  of  air  in  the  communi- 
ties in  which  such  industry  is  located 
and  very  costly  to  the  residents  of  these 
areas  because  of  the  corrosion  effect  on 
buildings  and  paints. 

The  soot,  ash,  and  chemical  compo- 
nents of  the  smoke  and  fumes  emitted  by 
the  smokestacks  of  Industrial  concerns 
cause  many  respiratory  ailments.  We 
must  take  action  to  make  sure  that  these 
industrial  concerns  will  be  the  benefici- 
aries of  some  incentive  to  install  devices 
which  will  lessen  or  completely  eliminate 
this  particular  source  of  air  pollution. 

In  my  own  district,  the  Ninth  of  New 
Jersey,  there  are  39  separate  communi- 
ties. Each  of  them  has  the  same  com- 
mon problem  of  combining  air  pollu- 
tion, which  constitutes  a  substantial 
everyday  experience.  Any  assistance 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  give 
these  communities  will  be  a  great  step 
forward  in  the  development  of  systems 
which  will  curtail  or  greatly  diminish  the 
air  pollution  created  by  harmful  emis- 
sion of  various  types  of  pollutants. 

Any  money  which  the  Government  will 
spend  for  research  of  this  topic  is  money 
well  spent  and  can  be  justified  when  the 
research  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
citizens  of  this  country. 

Polluted  air  combined  with  stagimnt 
air  is  not  only  costly,  but  hazardous. 
Such  a  combination,  by  reducing  visibil- 
ity, creates  a  very  real  danger  to  air  and 
land  transportation. 

As  an  example,  the  New  Jersey  Turn- 
pike Authority  is  compelled  to  close  that 
superhighway  at  least  20  times  a  year 
when  smog  aggravates  conditions  al- 
ready made  bad  by  weather  situations. 
Where  the  turnpike  continues  through 
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the  highly  industrialized  northeast  sec- 
tiort  of  the  State,  smog  causes  many 
motorists  to  miss  their  desired  exits. 

Last  November,  a  two-car  collision  on 
the  turnpike  was  blamed  directly  on 
poor  visibility  because  of  smog.  And, 
there  were  many  incidents  where  car 
pileups  occurred  because  the  visibility 
was  reduced  to  zero.  And  who  was  the 
villain  in  these  incidents?  Smog — a 
combination  of  smoke  and  fog. 

Aircraft  operations  out  of  Newark  were 
also  hampered  by  reduced  visibility.  As 
far  back  as  1946,  a  survey  was  conducted 
on  this  matter  and  it  showed  that  smoke, 
alone  or  in  combination  with  fog.  lowered 
the  visibility  to  less  than  6  miles  every 
second  day  of  the  year. 

Aggravation  of  poor  weather  condi- 
tions by  pollution  results  in  delays  in 
landings  and  takeofTs  at  busy  airports. 
At  times  entire  flights  are  cancelled  be- 
cause of  the  difBculty  of  making  a  safe 
takeoff  due  to  poor  visibility.  This  is 
an  inconvenience  to  the  traveler  and 
ver5'  costly  to  the  carrier. 

The  average  individual,  on  the  streets 
of  any  community  in  these  United  States 
does  not  care  to  take  up  the  fight  for 
the  principle  of  clean  air.  We  are  sur- 
rounded not  only  by  dirty  air  but  by 
public  apathy.  Because  of  this,  we  as 
Members  of  Congress,  representing  the 
people  of  the  entire  United  States  should 
take  the  initiative  and  provide  for  legis- 
lation which  will  clean  up  the  air  we 
breathe  at  the  rate  of  15.000  gallons  per 
day. 

For  a  richer  and  healthier  life,  under 
clean  skies,  we  should  take  a  three-step 
approach  to  this  problem. 

First.  Impress  upon  the  automobile 
manufacturers  to  install  antipollutant 
devices  upon  every  motor  vehicle  leaving 
the  factory.  If  this  cannot  be  done  on 
a  voluntary  basis  then  this  Congress 
should  enact  legislation  to  make  such  in- 
stallations mandatory. 

Second.  Take  steps  to  find  a  method 
to  reduce  the  sulfur  content  in  fuels  used 
by  industry  which  contribute  so  much  to 
the  pollution  of  the  air  around  these  in- 
dustrial centers. 

Third.  Waste  disposal  problems  should 
be  solved  in  such  a  way  so  as  to  end  the 
overburdening  of  our  cities'  incinerators 
and  the  open  burning  of  rubbish. 

If  we  do  anything  less  than  this  we  are 
,  neglect  in  our  duty  to  the  people  of  our 
Nation.  I  am  sure  that  the  legislation 
before  us  at  this  time  will  be  far  reaching 
toward  finding  a  solution  to  this  problem 
to  provide  a  healthier  climate  around  us 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
this  House  has  an  opportunity  to  take  a 
significant  step  forward  in  the  battle  to 
eliminate  air  pollution. 

The  great  89th  Congress  can  add  an- 
other major  accomplishment  for  the  good 
of  the  American  people  to  its  already 
lengthy  list.  For  today,  we  deal  with 
the  most  basic  ingredient  there  is — the 
very  air  v.e  breathe  and  its  pollution 
which  causes  untold  hiunan  suffering  and 
the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year 
in  property  and  crop  loss. 

Today,  we  have  before  us  for  consider- 
ation. S.  306.  which  would  direct  the  Sec- 
retar>-  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to'  prescribe  a  set  of  standards  requiring 


all  cars  manufactured  or  imported  into 
the  United  States,  to  be  equipped  with 
exhaust-control  devices  which  will  limit 
the  amount  of  pollutants  emitted  into 
the  atmosphere. 

There  is  an  obvious  national  need  for 
this  legislation.  For  there  is  a  mountain 
of  scientific  evidence  linking  air  pollu- 
tion to  the  aggravation  of  heart  condi- 
tions, and  increases  in  susceptibility  to 
chronic  respiratory  diseases,  particularly 
among  older  persons,  eye  irritation,  and 
even  rickets.  More  recently,  there  is 
growing  evidence  that  air  pollution  may 
play  an  important  role  in  the  growth  of 
cancer  among  the  American  people. 

This  bill,  reported  out  by  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, last  month,  would  empower  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  establish  these  standards  for 
control  of  air  pollution  caused  by  gaso- 
line and  diesel  engine  exhaust.  No  time 
limit  was  set  in  the  bill  reported  by  the 
conunittee,  but  the  standards  are  to  be 
established  as  soon  as  practicable. 

After  establishment,  manufacturers 
of  automobiles  must  apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  for  certification  to  see  if 
their  products  conform  to  the  standards. 
The  standards  must  be  met.  either  by  re- 
design of  engines,  or  application  of  de- 
vices. The  bill,  as  reported,  sets  penal- 
ties if  these  standards  are  not  met. 

Mr.  Chairman,  air  pollution  is  a  major 
national  problem.  It  is  a  curse,  affect- 
ing the  lives  and  the  fortunes  of  untold 
millions  of  our  fellow  Americans.  Air 
knows  no  State  lines  or  city  limits.  Eco- 
nomic damage  from  air  pollution 
amounts  to  as  much  as  $11  billion  an- 
nually. That  is  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  entire  money  we  spend  in  1  year  to 
run  the  Federal  Government. 

The  State  of  California,  to  its  great 
credit,  through  legislation,  has  had  the 
foresight  to  establish  such  standards  for 
all  cars  manufactured  or  imported  in 
that  State  with  the  1966  model  year.  The 
question  which  I  should  like  to  pose  is 
this:  Why,  if  the  American  auto  industry 
is  required  by  one  State  to  implement 
such  standards,  should  not  the  entire 
country-  have  the  benefit  of  them  also? 
Cars  take  us  everywhere  today.  They 
criss-cross  State  lines  in  hours  or  even 
minutes.  Here  in  the  vast  complex  cen- 
tered about  the  Nation's  Capital,  with 
the  help  of  our  wonderful  Federal  Inter- 
state System,  an  individual  can  cross  in- 
to three  different  jurisdictions.  Virginia, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Maryland 
in  mere  seconds. 

We  have  wasted  far  too  much  time  as 
it  is.  I.  for  one,  do  not  believe  we  can 
afford  to  waste  any  more.  Far  too  much 
of  far  too  great  a  value  depends  upon 
this  course  of  action.  The  American 
auto  industry  has  the  technical  know- 
how  to  do  the  job.  They  have  had  to 
do  it  in  the  State  of  California.  Why 
should  not  all  the  American  people  hafe 
the  benefit  of  this  knowledge? 

Earlier  this  week,  this  House  took  ac- 
tion for  more  effective  prevention  of 
pollution  of  our  Nation's  waterways. 
Today,  we  have  a  great  opportunity  to 
go  on  record  as  firmly  committed  to 
fighting  the  pollution  of  our  most  pre- 


cious ingredient  for  life  itself,  the  very 
air  we  breathe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  upon  this  legis- 
lation, not  as  Federal  Interference. 
Rather,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  sane,  na- 
tional policy  approach  to  a  problem  of 
national  scope. 

As  author  of  legislation  similar  in 
nature  to  S.  306, 1  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill's  passage. 
Poisonous  air  threatens  to  choke  this 
Nation.  Let  us  fight  back.  Let  us  over- 
come this  problem. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  are  being  given  the  opportunity  to 
pass  one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  legislation  in  the  history  of  this  body, 
the  Clean  Air  and  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act. 

This  Congress  has  made  great  strides 
in  such  areas  as  medical  care  for  the 
aged,  water  pollution  control,  and  civil 
rights.  Yet,  there  can  be  no  pride  in 
our  past  achievements  unless  we  meet 
one  of  the  most  serious  challenges  which 
faces  this  coimtry  today — air  pollution. 
On  June  28.  of  this  year  I  introduced 
H.R.  9479  which  would  make  it  manda- 
tory that  a  number  of  new  devices,  in- 
cluding an  air-pollution  control  unit,  be 
included  on  all  new  cars.  Passage  of 
this  bill  today  will  not  satisfy  all  of  the 
provisions  of  my  legislation  but  it  will 
force  compliance  with  the  air  pollution 
control  section. 

I  draw  upon  testimony  taken  in  my 
own  State  of  New  Jersey  to  show  that 
even  the  automobile  manufacturers 
favor  such  Federal  legislation  as  we  are 
to  vote  on  here  today. 

In  May  a  legislative  commission  con- 
cerned with  air  pollution  control  in  New 
Jersey  heard  testimony  from  Karl  M. 
Richards  of  the  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers Association.  Mr.  Richards  said 
that  chaos  would  result  if  the  automo- 
bile industry  had  to  meet  different  stand- 
ards as  proposed  by  different  States. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this 
indicates  that  we  must  handle  this  prob- 
lem at  the  Federal  level  today. 

In  our  society  we  are  always  concerned 
with  the  living  conditions  of  those  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  We  commiserate 
with  those  less  fortunate.  And  yet,  we 
allow  our  entire  Nation  to  live  in  an 
open-air  sewer,  with  some  areas  of  con- 
centration worse  than  others. 

Today  there  are  more  than  85  million 
motor  vehicles  in  use  in  the  United  States 
and  each  and  every  year  that  figure  in- 
creases. Pollution-control  devices  on 
such  vehicles  would  not  end  our  air  pol- 
lution problem  but  it  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  easing  this  problem. 

There  are  those  who  will  not  support 
the  bill,  claiming  they  are  not  against  air 
pollution  control  but  merely  want  "more 
study."  In  my  opinion  "more  study' 
is  an  excuse  to  slow  down  or  to  com- 
pletely postpone  the  legislation  we  need 
today. 

Only  last  month,  meteorologist  Morris 
Neiburger.    a   University   of   California 
professor,  had  some  shocking  facts  about 
air  pollution. 
He  said : 

All  civilization  will  pass  away,  not  from  a 
sudden  cataclysm  like  a  nuclear  war.  but 
from  gradual  suffocation  In  Its  own  wastes. 
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This  professor  predicted  that  if  man- 
kind continues  as  it  is  filling  the  atmos- 
phere with  the  poisonous  fumes  of  auto- 
mobiles, it  will  make  the  planet  unin- 
habitable within  100  years. 

I  do  not  quote  this  professor  to  frighten 
anyone  into  voting  in  favor  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  quote  him  and  list  a  number 
of  other  reasons  to  dramatize  how  seri- 
ous a  problem  air  pollution  is  in  this 
great  Nation  today. 

I  urge  everyone  in  this  House  to  sup- 
port this  bill  today  and  all  other  effec- 
tive antiair  pollution  measures  which 
come  before  us  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr*.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Clean  Air  and 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Acts.  As  my  col- 
leagues know,  I  am  not  an  engineer,  nor 
am  I  a  specialist  in  the  various  ways  of 
disposing  of  the  mountains  of  solid  waste 
accumulated  each  day  in  our  country. 
I  became  interested  in  the  subject,  how- 
ever, because  the  problem  is  daily  be- 
coming more  acute  in  California  and  in 
other  States  which  are  experiencing 
rapid  growth  in  terms  of  population, 
agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce. 

In  statements  presented"  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  time  I  intro- 
duced legislation  on  solid  waste  disposal 
last  year  and  again  early  in  this  session, 
I  described  the  national  solid  waste  sit- 
uation in  some  detail,  based  on  informa- 
tion I  had  received  from  conversations 
with,  and  through  reading  articles  by, 
many  people  who  know  most  about  this 
problem.  I  learned  that  we  have  within 
our  means  the  technological  resources 
to  grapple  with  the  problem  and  work 
toward  a  solution,  and  I  am  very  grati- 
fied that  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion gives  recognition  to  the  urgency  for 
immediate  attention. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
country  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  ex- 
ploit our  natural  environment  and  waste 
its  resources,  whether  those  resources  be 
our  forests,  our  soil,  our  water — or  our 
air. 

We  have  known  for  some  time  that  air 
pollution  is  a  killer.  It  is  a  catalyst  for 
some  of  our  most  serious  respiratory  and 
other  diseases;  it  is  an  allergen:  it  is  an 
irritant.  The  contaminants  which  pol- 
lute our  air  are  not  only  dangers  to  our 
health;  they  cause  economic  losses 
amounting  to  nearly  $12  billion  per  year 
in  damaged  property  and  crops.  Air  pol- 
lution affects  our  weather,  our  appear- 
ance, and  even  our  outlook. 

At  first  air  pollution  was  tolerated  out 
of  sheer  ignorance.  Now  it  is  tolerated 
out  of  an  unwillingness  to  spend  the 
money  necessary  to  combat  it. 

Air  pollution  shortens  our  life  span, 
darkens  our  skies  and  dims  our  land- 
scape. 

We  cannot  afford  not  to  combat  it. 

In  New  York  City  there  is  no  such' 
thing  as  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  We  have 
the  dirtiest  air  of  any  major  city  in 
America.  Sixty  tons  of  large  particles 
fall  on  every  square  mile  every  month  in 
our  city.  We  breathe  50  percent  more 
sulphur  dioxide,  a  potential  killer,  than 
residents  of  any  other  major  city. 

Everj-  day  500,000  automobiles  come 
into  New  York,  spewing  hydrocarbons, 
nitrogen  oxides,  and  aldehydes  into  our 


air.  These  automobiles  cause  between  a 
third  and  a  half  of  our  air  pollution. 
Many  of  these  automobiles  are  from  out 
of  State,  and  New  York  needs  help  in 
controlling  the  exhaust  from  these  motor 
vehicles. 

We  are  not  alone.  All  major  cities 
have  this  problem.  With  a  burgeoning 
and  mobile  population,  air  pollution  can- 
not be  adequately  controlled  or  finally 
eliminated  by  sporadic  local  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  today 
to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  is  a 
necessary  adjimct  to  the  program  to  ar- 
rest and  eliminate  air  pollution. 

This  bill  will  enable  us  to  begin  the 
elimination  of  pollution  from  motor 
vehicles  by  the  encouragement  of  re- 
search and  the  establishment  of  stand- 
ards for  minimum  pollution.  It  will  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  accomplish  that 
task  and  to  assist  in  the  institution  and 
conduct  of  research  toward  better  meth- 
ods of  disposing  of  solid  wastes  from 
Industry  and  domestic  living. 

Large  metropolitan  areas  like  New 
York  are  having  increasing  difficulty 
finding  ways  of  disposing  of  vast  quan- 
tities of  waste  materials  from  home  and 
industry.  Our  yellow-green  rivers  and 
brown  skies  are  adequate  testament  to 
that  difficulty. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinai-y  5  million 
tons  of  refuse  which  New  York  must  dis- 
pose of  every  year,  the  city  has  to  find 
ways  of  disposing  of  another  million 
tons  of  construction  wastes.  Large  tim- 
bers and  concrete  blocks,  and  other  ma- 
terials do  not  lend  themselves  to  use  as 
land  fill.  Shredding,  breaking  and  burn- 
ing, the  current  methods,  add  cinders 
and  pulver  to  the  air  and  refuse  to  the 
sea. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  new  solu- 
tions. 

Earlier  this  session,  the  President  sent 
to  the  Congress  a  persuasive  message  on 
the  need  for  water  and  air  pollution  con- 
trol and  other  conservation  programs. 
He  stated: 

The  Increasing  tempo  of  urbanization  and 
growth  is  aJready  depriving  many  Americans 
of  the  right  to  live  In  decent  svuroundlngs. 
The  modern  technology  which  has  added 
much  to  our  lives,  can  also  have  a  darker 
side.  Its  uncontrolled  waste  products  are 
menacing  the  world  we  live  in,  our  enjoy- 
ment, and  our  health. 

I  have  spoken  on  this  subject  many 
times,  dealing  with  the  acute  problems 
of  New  York  in  particular.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  control  pollution  from  motor  ve- 
hicles. This  bill  will  help  to  control  it. 
We,  need  research  for  good  economic 
methods  of  effecting  that  control.  This 
bill  will  provide  assistance  for  this  re- 
search. 

We  need  solutions  to  our  solid  waste 
disposal  problems.  This  bill  will  provide 
the  assistance  for  that  research. 

At  last  Congress  has  recognized  this 
problem  and  begun  to  deal  with  it.  The 
problem  becomes  more  complex,  difiBcult 
and  expensive  with  every  day  that  passes. 
This  legislation  will  begin  to  cope  with 
the  disposal  of  wastes  that  cause  50  per- 
cent of  our  air  pollution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  we  stopped 
killing  ourselves. 


Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
most  satisfying  to  have  the  privilege  of 
voting  for  legislation  that  will  improve 
the  purity  of  the  air  we  breathe.  For  far 
too  long  we  have  allowed  our  atmosphere 
to  be  polluted  and  the  health  of  our  citi- 
zens endangered.  For  too  many  years 
we  have  permitted  automobile  manufac- 
turers to  sell  a  product  that  emitted  the 
most  harmful  agents  into  the  air. 

There  is  no  subject  that  deserves  more 
attention  than  the  matter  of  environ- 
mental pollution.  The  hour  is  getting 
late  and  Congress,  must  do  much  more  to 
attack  this  serious  problem.  This  leg- 
islation, S.  306,  is  desperately  needed, 
and  we  owe  it  to  those  we  represent  to 
support  it  wholeheartedly. 

-Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  306.  the  Clean  Air  and 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Acts.  I  particu- 
larly w^ant  to  stress  the  importance  of 
those  sections  of  title  I  of  the  bill,  which 
amends  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963,  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  establish  standards  for  controlling 
the  emission  of  air  polluting  substances 
from  the  engines  of  automotive  vehicles. 

Polluted  air  in  metropolitan  areas  is 
a  health  hazard  which  cannot  be  ignored 
any  longer.  Most  frequently  it  is  the 
automobile  which  is  the  predominant 
contaminator.  As  the  automobile  popu- 
lation grows  the  problem  becomes  more 
acute. 

The  immediate  problem  is  serious. 
One  substance  from  automobile  exhaust 
that  becomes  a  part  of  the  air  is  a 
hydrocarbon  known  as  benzpyrene,  which 
tends  to  induce  cancer.  Carbon  mon- 
oxide and  oxides  of  nitrogen,  both  of 
which  have  varying  degrees  of  ill  effect 
on  health,  are  ^also  emitted  into  the  air 
by  automobiles.  Breathing  New  York 
City  air,  for  instance,  is  like  smoking 
two  packs  of  cigarettes  a  day.  Further- 
more, lead  poisoning  can  result  from 
the  breathing  of  air  polluted  by  the 
exhaust  of  automobiles  burning  leaded 
gasoline. 

The  long-term  consequences  could 
also  be  serious.  Prof.  Morris  Neiburger, 
of  the  University  of  California,  at  Los 
Angeles,  an  expert  on  air  pollution,  has 
predicted  that  polluted  air  could,  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  smother  civilization 
to  death  unless  the  problem  is  brought 
under  control.     . 

Therefore,  the  bill  before  us  today  Is 
extremely  important  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  Americans.  Air  pollution  by 
automobiles  needs  to  bfe  reduced  as  much 
as  possible.  This  can  only  be  accom- 
plished if  the  Federal  Government  sets 
standards  applicable  throughout  the 
country.  The  bill  should  be  enacte(J 
promptly. 

PROPOSAL    V.'ILL    NOT    ELIMINATE    THE    PROBLEM 

However,  we  would  be  deluding  our- 
selves if  w^  believed  that  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  will  completely  elim- 
inate automotive  air  pollution.  No  de- 
vice is  currently  available,  nor  is  one  an- 
ticipated, which  will  totally  eliminate 
the  emission  from  automobiles  of  sub- 
stances which  pollute  the  air. 

In  a  paper  presented  at  a  panel  dis- 
cussion on  air  pollution  at  the  board  of 
directors  meeting,  National  Petroleum 
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Refiners  Association,  Washington  D.C., 
on  September  20,  V.  G.  MacKenzie,  As- 
sistant Surgeon  General,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Air  Pollution,  Public  Health 
Service,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  described  the  problem. 
He  said: 

A  limited  technical  capability  haa  been  de- 
veloped for  the  reduction  of  certain  emis- 
sions (hydrocarbons  and  carbon  monoxide) 
from  automobiles  but  for  certain  other  pol- 
lutants no  such  capability  Is  yet  available. 
As  we  look  Into  the  future  two  elements  of 
the-  problem  demand  action  and  planning: 

(a)  As  the  automobile  population  rises  In 
the  future  there  Is  Justifiable  reason  for 
technical  concern  that  the  problems  Inherent 
In  controlling  hydrocarbons  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide from  the  current  type  of  spark  Igni- 
tion engine  may  necessitate  the  develop- 
ment of  propulsion  systems  for  automobiles 
radically  different  from  those  which  are 
currently  In  use.  Some  estimates  have  been 
made  which  show  that  the  application  of 
carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbon  controls 
to  the  type  of  engine  currently  may  be  ex- 
pected to  hold  the  line  until  about  1980, 
after  which  time  the  Increased  number  of 
motor  vehicles  on  our  streets  and  highways 
would  result  In  a  worsening  of  the  situation. 

(b)  We  cannot  be  complacent  either 
about  certain  of  those  pollutants  from  motor 
vehicles  for  which  we  do  not  now  have  tech- 
nical means  of  control.  Prominent  among 
these  are  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  lead  con- 
tamination. As  the  great  Increase  in  the 
use  of  fossil  fuels  forecast  for  the  next  half 
century  materializes,  oxides  of  nitrogen 
emissions  will  have  to  be  controlled;  these 
are  ubiquitous  pollutants  which  arise  from 
all  combustion  processes  and  are  already  of 
concern  In  some  Jurisdictions  of  this  coun- 
try. 

With  respect  to  lead  contamination,  stud- 
ies Indicate  that  the  margin  of  safety  against 
physiologic  damage  among  some  elements  of 
our*  population  Is  relatively  narrow;  indeed, 
there  are  those  who  claim  that  this  margin 
Is  already  too  small.  In  any  event  when  we 
consider  the  Increase  In  the  use  of  motor 
vehicles  forecast  for  the  future,  simple 
arithmetic  suggests  that  If  we  continue  on 
our  present  path  this  margin  of  safety  in- 
evitably wlU  disappear. 

Maintenance  of  emission  control  de- 
vices is  an  additional  problem.  Even  if 
the  device  is  100  percent  effective  when 
new,  it  will,  like  all  other  parts  of  the 
automobile,  deteriorate  with  use.  The 
device  will  have  to  be  properly  serviced 
and  periodically  replaced  in  order  to  in- 
sure that  it  is  operating  to  maximum 
effectiveness.  Periodic  inspections  by 
local  officials  could  provide  some  control 
over  this  problem,  but  that  would  not 
be  sufficient.  The  truth  is  that  the  au- 
tomotive air  pollution  problem  cannot 
be  eliminated  entirely  through  the  ap- 
proach prescribed  in  this  legislation;  it 
can  only  be  alleviated. 

The  problem  is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  the  automobile  population  is 
growing  at  a  rapid  rate.  In  1963  there 
were  80  million  automobiles  in  the  coun- 
try. By  1980  there  will  be  an  estimated 
120  million,  an  increase  of  50  percent. 

The  combination  of  these  two  factors 

the  lack  of  complete  effectiveness  on  the 
part  of  the  automotive  devices  and  the 
rapid  rise  in  the  number  of  automo- 
biles— will  probably  leave  us  no  better 
off  in  1980  than  we  are  today.  And  the 
situation  today  simply  is  not  good 
enough. 


NEW    MODES    or    URBAN    TRANSPORT    NEEDED 

The  major  reason  that  polluted  air 
hangs  so  heavily  over  our  cities  is  that 
the  automobile  is  the  principal  mode  of 
intraurban  transportation.  If  cities  had 
better  .systems  of  public  transportation, 
systems  that  were  more  attractive  to  the 
urban  traveler  than  the  automobile,  he 
would  le^ve  his  automobile  at  home  and 
take  the  public  transport  system. 

Unfortunately,  the  public  transporta- 
tion systems  available  today  are  not  more 
desirable  than  the  automobile  because 
they  do  not  offer  the  same  convenience. 
What  people  want  in  a  transport  sys- 
tem is  an  individual  vehicle  which  is 
ready  to  leave  when  they  are  and  will 
take  them  directly  to  their  destination 
without  the  need  of  transferring.  Until 
such  a  system,  with  vehicles  powered 
other  than  by  the  internal  combustion 
engine,  is  developed,  the  urban  traveler 
will  continue  to  rely  heavily  on  the  au- 
tomobile, and  we  will  continue  to  breathe 
air  that  is  damaging  to  our  health. 

RESEARCH    COULD    DEVELOP    NEW    TRANSPORT 
SYSTEMS 

There  are  on  the  drawing  boards  today 
plans  for  new  modes  of  urban  transport 
which  could  meet  the  problem.  The 
commucar  designed  by  a  group  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
the  starrcar  proposed  by  the  Alden  Self 
Transit  Corp.  in  Westboro.  Mass..  and 
the  teletians  system  conceived  by  the 
Teletrans  Corp.,  of  Detroit,  could  pos- 
sibly satisfy  the  requirements  for  good 
urban  transport.  But  much  more  work 
needs  to  be  done  on  them  before  they 
can  be  fully  developed,  or  made  opera- 
tional. Because  of  the  expense  involved 
in  this  undertaking,  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible for  private  corporations  to  com- 
plete this  task  without  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government,  but 
none  is  forthcoming  under  existing 
programs. 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  in  the  re- 
search and  development  of  these  systems, 
I  recently  introduced  legislation— H.R. 
9200— authorizing  a  2-year.  $20  million 
program  to  achieve  a  technological 
breakthrough  in  ihe  development  of  new 
modes  of  urbari  transport.  The  bill 
would  amend  the  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964.  the  only  Federal  program 
directed  at  alleviating  the  urban  trans- 
port problem,  and  make  it  mandatory 
that  the  research  be  undertaken.  The 
program  contains  a  mandate  to  develop 
new  systems  which  can  carry  people 
quickly,  safely,  and  economically  from 
place  to  place  within  urban  areas,  with- 
out polluting  the  air,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  for 
Individual  transport,  while  at  the  same 
time  contributing  to  good  city  planning. 
To  date  21  other  Mem'iers  have  in- 
troduced identical  legislation:  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley  I.  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Cabell],  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Farb- 
STEiN],  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Eraser],  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  GiLLiGANl.  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  I  Mrs.  Griffiths],  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  1  Mr.  Halpern],  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joel- 


son],  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Long],  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Minish],  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moorhead],  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mul- 
ter],  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Ronan],  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Roosevelt],  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal],  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Stalbaum], 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs. 
Sullivan],  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Vanik],  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Weltner],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]. 

The  administration  this  year  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  development  of  new 
high-speed  ground  transportation  sys- 
tems for  between-city  travel  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $90  million  over  a  3-year 
period.  It  has  also  recently  earmarked 
an  additional  $140  million  in  Federal 
funds  for  the  research  and  development 
of  a  supersonic  transport.  It  is  time  it 
took  the  same  initiative  in  supporting  a 
program  for  improvement  of  transpor- 
tation within  cities,  the  most  critical 
transportation  problem  that  confronts 
us  today. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  many  and  compelling  reasons  for 
supporting  the  pending  bill,  S.  306,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  amendments. 

Air  pollution  has  become  in  recent 
years  perhaps  the  most  serious  threat 
to  the  health,  welfare,  and  comfort  of  the 
American  people  which  faces  us  today. 
The  contamination  of  the  atmosphere 
on  which  we  depend  for  lifegiving  air 
comes  from  a  variety  of  sources — auto 
exhaust,  waste  disposal,  industrial  power- 
plants,  manufacturing  facilities,  and 
many  others — and  the  damage  it  does  to 
property  of  all  kinds  has  reached  an  es- 
timated $18  billion  a  year.  More  impor- 
tant, medical  authorities  now  consider 
air  pollution  to  be  a  cause  or  major  con- 
tributing factor  in  such  killing  and  crip- 
pling diseases  as  cancer,  heart  and  lung 
disease,  and  respiratory  problems  gen- 
erally. 

In  the  context  of  the  danger,  relatively 
little  has  been  done  to  control  and  elimi- 
nate air  pollution  and  to  conserve  clean, 
fresh  air.  Consequently,  the  problem 
has  greatly  outpaced  our  meager  efforts 
to  solve  it.  Pollution  levels.  In  fact,  have 
exceeded  the  rate  of  growth  of  our  popu- 
lation, which  means  that  the  average 
American  is  putting  a  greater  volume  of 
poisons  into  his  and  his  neighbor's  air 
than  ever  before. 

The  principal  means  by  which  this 
dubious  record  has  been  reached  has 
been  automotive  exhaust — thei  source, 
according  to  almost  all  authorities,  of 
approximately  50  percent  of  the  national 
air  pollution  problem.  We  have  today 
about  83  million  automobiles,  trucks  and 
buses  in  use  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  ratio  of  motor  vehicles  to  human 
beings  has  been  growing  rapidly.  Any 
place  inhabited  by  50,000  or  more  people 
has  an  automatically  serious  air  pollu- 
tion problem.  And  no  area  of  the  coun- 
try, urban,  suburban  or  rural,  is  free 
from  the  hazard. 

Close  behind  the  motor  vehicle  are  the 
powerplants,    incinerators,   and   smoke- 
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stacks  of  industry  which  contribute 
nearly  an  equal  proportion  of  the  fumes 
and  filth  which  clog  our  air  and  choke 
our  throats. 

The  present  bill  would  deal  with  both 
sources  of  pollution,  auto  exhaust,  and 
solid  waste  disposal.  It  will  help  bring 
closer  the  mandatory  installation  on  new 
cars  of  devices  to  reduce  the  volume  of 
harmful  hydrocarbons  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide which  have  poured  imimpeded 
from  the  exhausts  of  tens  of  millions  of 
cars.  It  will  also  help  prevent  new  air 
pollution  before  it  gets  out  of  hand,  im- 
prove research  and  development  facili- 
ties, and  initiate  an  attempt  to  find  new, 
safer,  and  more  sanitary  ways  of  dispos- 
ing of  solid  wastes  like  garbage,  rubbish, 
refuse,  debris,  and  so  forth,  which  pollute 
both  the  air  and  water. 

This  is  not  a  very  radical  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman,  nor  does  it  go  as  far  as  many 
of  us — alarmed  at  the  speed  with  which 
air  pollution  is  endangering  the  total  en- 
vironment— believe  we  should  go  in 
simple  self-defense.  It  is  a  welcome  step 
forward,  albeit  a  modest  one.  and  if  it 
is  backed  by  adequate  funds  and  effec- 
tive enforcement  it  can  make  a  substan- 
tial difference  in  the  battle  against  pol- 
lution. 

We  who  live  in  the  intensely  populated 
and  heavily  industrialized  areas  of  the 
Nation — and  New  Jersey  is  first  on  both 
counts — are  especially  sensitive,  not  to 
say  vulnerable,  to  air  pollution.  We  pro- 
duce on  a  daily  basis  an  enormous  vol- 
ume of  pollutants  and  when  air  inver- 
sions trap  the  pollutants  under  layers  of 
warm  air,  the  entire  area  becomes  a  vast 
aerial  garbage  heap.  In  New  Jersey,  this 
happens  about  40  times  a  year. 

The  nature  of  the  danger  has  been 
dramatically  and  tragically  illustrated  in 
the  smog  attacks  of  recent  years  in 
Donora,  Pa.,  London,  and  New  York  City, 
where  hundreds  of  people  have  died  and 
thousands  more  were  seriously  ill  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  prolonged  exposure  to  con- 
centrated poisons  in  the  air.  Less  than  3 
years  ago,  much  of  our  east  coast  was 
caught  in  a  giant  air  inversion  situation 
which,  had  it  lasted  just  a  few  more  days, 
v/ould  have  resulted  in  mass  death  and 
sickness.  Older  people  and  those  suffer- 
ing from  respiratory  weaknesses  of  one 
kind  or  another  are  the  first  victims. 
But  air  pollution  knows  no  boundaries 
and  its  impact  on  the  young  and  healthy 
can  be  just  as  destructive,  just  as  dis- 
abling on  a  long-term  basis  even  at  low 
concentrations. 

Faced  with  such  dangers,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, our  efforts  to  date  have  been  paltry 
indeed.  Today's  legislation  will  help,  but 
much  more  needs  to  be  done  at  all  levels 
of  government.  Federal,  State,  and  local, 
The  threat  is  great  and  it  is  growing. 
Air  pollution  is  an  enemy  to  all  and  it 
must  be  fought  by  all. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  *• 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I — AMENDMENTS  TO  CLEAN  AIB  ACT 

Sec.  101.  The  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  (1) 
by  Inserting  Immediately  above  the  head- 
ing of  section  1 :  "TITLE  I— AIR  POLLUTION 
PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL";  (2)  by 
changing  the  words  "this  Act"  wherever 
they  appear  In  sections  1  through  7  to  "this 
title";  (3)  by  redesignating  sections  1 
through  7  and  references  thereto  as  sections 
101  through  107;  (4)  by  redesignating  sec- 
tions 8  through  14  and  references  thereto  as 
sections  301  through  307;  (5)  by  inserting 
immediately  above  the  heading  of  the  so  re- 
designated section  301:  "TITLE  III — GEN- 
ERAL"; (6)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a) 
of  the  so  redesignated  section  306  and  strik- 
ing out  the  letter  (b)  at  the  beginning  of 
subsection  (b)  in  the  so  redesignated  section 
306;  (7)  by  striking  out  "this  Act"  in  the 
so  redesignated  section  306  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "title  I";  and  (8)  by  Inserting 
after  the  so  redesignated  section  107  and 
before  the  heading  of  such  title  III  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

"irTLE    II CONTROL     OF     AIR     POLLUTION     FROM 

MOTOR    VKHICLiS 

"Short  title 

"Sec  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Motor  Vehicle  Air  Pollution  Control  Act'. 
"Establishment  of  standards 

"Sec  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation, giving  appropriate  consideration  to 
technological  feasibility  and  economic  costs, 
prescribe  as  soon  as  practicable  standards, 
applicable  to  the  emission  of  any  kind  of 
substance,  from  any  class  or  classes  of  new 
motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  engines, 
which  In  his  Judgment  cause  or  contribute  to, 
or  are  likely  to  cause  or  contribute  to,  air 
pollution  which  endangers  the  health  or  wel- 
fare of  any  persons,  and  such  standards 
shall  apply  to  such  vehicles  or  engines 
whether  they  are  designed  as  complete  sys- 
tems or  incorporate  other  devices  to  prevent 
or  control  such  pollution. 

"(b)  Any  regulations  Initially  prescribed 
under  this  section,  and  amendments  there- 
to, with  respect  to  any  class  of  new  motor 
vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  engines  shall 
become  effective  on  the  effective  date  speci- 
fied in  the  order  promulgating  such  regula- 
tions which  date  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  after  consideration  of  the  period 
reasonably  necessary  for  industry  compliance. 

"Prohibited   acts 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  The  following  acts  and  the 
causing  thereof  are  prohibited — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  of 
new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle 
engines  for  distribution  In  commerce,  the 
manufacture  for  sale,  the  sale,  or  the  offer- 
ing for  sale,  or  the  Introduction  or  delivery 
for  Introduction  Into  commerce,  or  the  Im- 
portation Into  the  United  States  for  sale 
or  resale,  of  any  new  motor  vehicle  or  new 
motor  vehicle  engine,  manufactured  after 
the  effective  date  of  regulations  under  this 
title  which  are  applicable  to  such  vehicle  or 
engine  unless  It  Is  In  conformity  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  under  section  202  (except 
as  provided  In  subsection  (b)); 

"(2)  for  any  person  to  fall  or  refuse  to 
permit  access  to  or  copying  of  records  or  to 
fall  to  make  reports  or  provide  Information, 
delivery  to  the  ultimate  purchaser. 

"(3)  for  any  person  to  remove  or  render 
Inoperative  any  device  or  element  of  design 
Installed  on  or  In  a  motor  vehicle  or  motor 
vehicle  engine  In  compliance  with  regula- 
tions under  this  title  prior  to  Its  sale  and 
delivery  to  the   ultimate  purchaser. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  exempt  any 
new  motor  vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  en- 


gine, or  class  thereof,  from  subsection  (a), 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
find  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health 
or  welfare,  for  the  purpose  of  research,  In- 
vestigations, studies,  demonstrations,  or 
training,  or  for  reasons  for  national  security. 

"(2)  A  new  motor  vehicle  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engine  offered  for  Importation  by  a 
manufacturer  In  violation  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  refused  admission  Into  the  United 
States,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare may,  by  Joint  regulation,  provide  for 
deferring  final  determination  as  to  admis- 
sion and  authorizing  the  delivery  of  such  a 
motor  vehicle  or  engine  offered  for  import  to 
the  owner  or  consignee  thereof  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  (Including  the  furnish- 
ing of  a  bond )  as  may  appear  to  them  appro- 
priate to  Insure  that  any  such  motor  vehicle 
or  engine  will  be  brought  into  conformity 
with  the  standards,  requirements,  and  limi- 
tations applicable  to  it  under  this  title.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall.  If  a  motor 
vehicle  or  engine  is  finally  refused  admission 
under  this  paragraph,  cause  disposftlon 
thereof  In  accordance  with  the  customs  laws 
unless  It  Is  exported  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  such  Secretary,  within  ninety 
days  of  the  date  of  notice  of  such  refused 
or  such  additional  time  as  may  be  permitted 
pursuant  to  such  regulations,  except  that 
disposition  In  accordance  with  the  customs 
laws  may  not  be  made  In  such  manner  as 
may  result,  directly  or  Indirectly,  In  the 
sale,  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  of  a  new 
motor  vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  engine 
that  falls  to  comply  with  applicable  stand- 
ards of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  under  this  title. 

"(3)  A  new  motor  vehicle  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engine  intended  solely  for  export,  and 
so  labeled  or  tagged  on  the  outside  of  the 
container  and  on  the  vehicle  or  engine  it- 
self, shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a). 

"Iniunction  proceedings 
"Sec.  204.  (a)   The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  re- 
strain violations  of  paragraph   (1),   (2),  or 
(3)  of  section  203(a). 

"(b)  Actions  to  restrain  such  violations 
shall  be  brought  by  and  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  In  any  such  action,  subpenas 
for  witnesses  who  are  required  to  attend  a 
district  court  In  any  district  may  run  into 
any  other  district. 

"Penalties 
"Sec  205.  Any  person  who  violates  para- 
graph (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  section  203(a)  shall 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000. 
Such  violation  with  respect  to  section  203(a) 
(1)  and  203(a)(3)  shall  constitute  a  sep- 
arate offense  with  respect  to  each  new  motor 
vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  engine. 

"Certification 

"Sec  206.  (a)  Upon  application  of  the 
manufacturer,  the  Secretary  shall  test,  or 
require  to  be  tested,  in  such  manner  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  any  new  motor  vehicle 
or  new  motor  vehicle  engine  submitted  by 
such  manufacturer  to  determine  whether 
such  vehicle  or  engine  conforms  with  the 
regulations  prescribed  under  section  202  of 
this  title.  If  such  vehicle  or  engine  con- 
forms to  such  regulations  the  Secretary  shall 
Issue  %  certificate  of  conformity,  upon  such 
terms,  and  for  such  period  not  less  than  one 
year,  as  he  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  Any  new  motor  vehicle  or  any  motor 
vehicle  engine  sold  by  such  manufacturer 
which  Is  In  all  material  respects  substantially 
the  same  construction  as  the  test  vehicle 
or  engine  for  which  a  certificate  has  been 
issued  under  subsection  (a),  shall  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  be  deemed  to  be  In 
conformity  with  the  regulations  Issued  under 
section  202  of  this  title. 
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"Records  and  reports 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  Every  manufacturer  shall 
establish  and  maintain  such  records,  make 
such  reports,  and  provide  such  Information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to 
enable  him  to  determine  whether  such  man- 
ufacturer has  acted  or  ia  acting  in  compli- 
ance with  this  title  and  regulations  there- 
under and  shall,  upon  request  of  an  ofBcer 
or  employee  duly  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, permit  such  officer  or  employee  at  rea- 
sonable times,  to  have  access  to  and  copy 
such  records. 

"(b)  All  information  reported  or  otherwise 
obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  representa- 
tive pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  which  In- 
formation contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret 
or  other  matter  referred  to  in  section  1905 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  shall 
be  considered  confidtntlal  for  the  purpose 
of  such  section  1905,  e-xcept  that  such  in- 
formation may  be  disclosed  to  other  oflBcers 
or  employees  concerned  with  carrying  out 
this  Act  or  when  relevant  in  any  proceeding 
under  this  Act.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall 
authorize  the  withholding  of  Information  by 
the  Secretary  of  any  officer  or  employee  un- 
der his  control,  from  the  duly  authorized 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

"Definitions  for  title  II 
"Sec.  208.  As  used  in  this  title — 
"(I)  The  term  'manufacturer'  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  or  as- 
sembling of  new  motor  vehicles  or  new  mo- 
tor vehicle  engines,  or  importing  such  vehi- 
cles or  engines  for  resale,  or  who  acts  for  and 
Is  under  the  control  of  any  such  person  In 
connection  with  the  distribution  of  new  mo- 
tor y.ehlcles  or  new  motor  vehicle  engines, 
but  shall  not  include  any  dealer  with  respect 
to  new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle 
engines  received  by  him  in  conunerce. 

"(2)  The  term  "motor  vehicle*  means  any 
self-prppelled  vehicle  designed  for  transport- 
ing persons  or  property  on  a  street  or  high- 
way. 

'•(3)   The  term  'new  motor  vehicle'  means 
a  motor  vehicle  the  equitable  or  legal  title  to 
which  has  never  been  transferred  to  an  ulti- 
mate purchaser;    and  the  term  'new  motor 
vehicle  engine'  means  an  engine  In  a  new 
motor  vehicle  or  a  motor  vehicle  engine  the 
equitable  or  legal  title  to  which  has  never 
t  been  transferred  to  the  ultimate  purchaser. 
I      "(4)   The  term  'dealer'  means  any  person 
'  who  is  engaged  In  the  sal^  or  the  distribution 
of  new  motor  vehicles  o^  new  motor  vehicle 
engines  to  the  ultimate  purchaser. 

"(5)  The  term  'ultimate  purchaser'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  new  motor  vehicle  or  new 
motor  vehicle  engine,  the  first  person  who  in 
good  faith  purchases  such  new  motor  vehicle 
or  new  engine  for  purposes  other  than  resale. 
"(6)  The  term  'commerce'  means  (A)  com- 
merce between  any  place  in  any  State  and 
any  place  outside  thereof;  and  (B)  commerce 
wholly  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Appropriations 

"Sec.  209.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  II.  not  to 
exceed  $470,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966,  not  to  exceed  $845,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  not  to  exceed 
$1,195,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968.  and  not  to  exceed  $1,470,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969." 

Sbc.  102.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(c)  of  the  redesignated  section  105  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (which  relates  to  abatement  of 
air  pollution)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  reports,  surveys,  or  studies  from 
any  duly  constituted  International  agency, 
has  reason  to  believe  that  any  pollution  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  which  endangers 
the  health  or  welfare  of  persons  in  a  foreign 
coxintry  is  occurring,  or  whenever  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  requests  him  to  do  so  with 
respect  to  such  pollution  wklch  the  Secre- 


tary of  State  alleges  is  of  such  a  nature,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  give  formal  notification  thereof  to  the 
air  pollution  control  agency  of  the  munici- 
pality where  such  discharge  or  discharges 
originate,  to  the  air  pollution  control  agency 
of  the  State  in  which  such  municipality  is 
located,  and  to  the  Interstate  air  pollution 
control  agency,  if  any,  in  the  Jurisdictional 
area  of  which  such  municipality  Is  located, 
and  shall  call  promptly  a  conference  of  such 
agency  or  agencies.  The  Secretary  shall  in- 
vite the  foreign  country  which  may  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  pollution  to  attend  and 
participate  in  the  conference,  and  the  rep- 
resentative of  such  country  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  conference  and  any  further 
proceeding  resulting  from  such  conference, 
have  all  the  rights  of  a  State  air  pollution 
control  agency.  This  subparagraph  shall 
apply  only  to  a  foreign  country  which  the 
Secretary  determines  has  given  the  United 
States  essentially  the  same  rights  to  the 
prevention  or  control  of  air  pollution  occur- 
ring in  that  country  as  is  given  that  country 
by  this  subparagraph." 

(b)  So  much  of  subsection  (f)  of  such 
redesignated  section  105  as  precedes  clause 
(2)  of  such  subsection  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(f)  If  action  reasonably  calculated  to  se- 
cure abatement  of  the  pollution  within  the 
time  specified  in  the  notice  following  the 
public  hearing  is  not  taken,  the  Secretairy — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  pollution  of  air  which 
Is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons (A)  In  a  State  other  than  that  in  which 
the  discharge  or  discharges  (causing  or  con- 
tributing to  such  pollution)  originate,  or 
(B)  In  a  foreign  country  which  has  partici- 
pated In  a  conference  called  under  subpara- 
graph (D)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
and  in  all  proceedings  under  this  section 
resulting  from  such  conference,  may  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  bring  a  suit  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  to  secure  abate- 
ment of  the  pollution,  and". 

Sec.  103.  Redesignated  section  103  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (which  relates  to  research.  In- 
vestigations, and  training)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  thereof: 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  thereof 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and"; 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (a)  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph (5)  : 

"(5)  conduct  and  accelerate  research  pro- 
grams (A)  relating  to  the  means  of  con- 
trolling hydrocarbon  emissions  resulting 
from  the  evaporation  of  gasoline  in  carbu- 
retors and  fuel  tanks,  and  the  means  of  con- 
trolling emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  and 
aldehydes  from  gasoline-powered  or  diesel- 
powered  vehicles,  and  to  carry  out  such  re- 
search the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  , 
technical  committee  established  under  sec- 
tion 106  of  this  Act.  and  for  research  con- 
cerning dlesel-powered  vehicles  he  may  add 
to  such  committee  such  representatives  from 
the  dlesel-powered  vehicle  Industry  as  he 
deems  appropriate;  and  (B)  directed  toward 
the  development  of  Improved  low-cost  tech- 
niques designed  to  reduce  emissions  of  oxides 
of  stUfur  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
sulfur-contalnlng  fuels.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
struct such  facilities  and  staff  and  equip 
them  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act. 

"(e)  If,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary, an  air  pollution  problem  of  substantial 
significance  may  result  from  discharge  or 
discharges  into  the  atmosphere,  he  may  call 
a  conference  concerning  this  potential  air 
pollution  problem  to  be  held  in  or  near  one 
or  more  of  the  places  where  such  discharge 


or  discharges  are  occurring  or  will  occur. 
All  interested  persons  shall  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  at  such  conference, 
either  orally  or  In  writing,  and  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  appear  in  person  or  by  represent- 
ative in  accordance  with  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  If  the  Secretary 
finds,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  presented 
at  such  conference,  that  the  discharge  or 
discharges  if  permitted  to  take  place  or  con- 
tinue are  likely  to  cause  or  contribute  to 
air  pollution  subject  to  abatement  under 
section  105(a),  he  shall  send  such  findings, 
together  with  recommendations  concerning 
the  measures  which  he  finds  reasonable  and 
suitable  to  prevent  such  pollution,  to  the 
person  or  persons  whose  actions  will  result 
In  the  discharge  or  discharges  Involved;  to 
air  pollution  agencies  of  the  State  or  States 
and  of  the  municipality  or  municipalities 
where  such  discharge  or  discharges  will  origi- 
nate: and  to  the  interstate  air  pollution 
control  .^gency,  if  any,  in  the  Jurisdictional 
area  of  which  any  such  municipality  is  lo- 
cated. Such  findings  and  recommendations 
shall  be  advisory  only,  but  shall  be  admitted, 
together  with  the  record  of  the  conference, 
as  part  of  the  record  of  proceedings  under 
subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  section 
105." 

Mr.  HARRIS  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  want  to  make  it  cer- 
tain that  we  conclude  consideration  of 
this  legislation  in  time  for  our  distin- 
guished Chairman  to  carry  out  his  pro- 
gram this  evening  in  connection  with  his 
wedding  anniversary;  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  title  has  to  do  with  a  great 
many  technical  provisions  and  reaches 
the  problem  of  automobile  emission.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  this  title  be  dispensed  with, 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  and  open  for  amendment. 

I  might  say  to  my  colleague  that  this 
title  begins  on  page  20  of  the  bill  and 
goes  down  through  line  10  on  page  32. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
other  amendments  to  be  offered  to  title 
I?    If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk.  Page  32,  line  11 : 

TITLE    n — SOLm    WASTE    DISPOSAL 

Short  title 
Sec.  201.  This  title  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "this  Act")   may  be  cited  as  the  "Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act". 

Findings  and  purposes 
Sec.  202.  (a)    The  Cbngress  finds — 

(1)  that  the  continuing  technological 
progress  and  Improvement  In  methods  of 
manufacture,  packaging,  and  marketing  of 
consumer  products  has  resulted  In  an  ever- 
moimtlng  Increase,  and  in  a  change  In  the 
characteristics,  of  the  mass  of  material  dis- 
carded by  the  purchaser  of  such  products; 

(2)  that  the  economic  and  population 
growth  of  our  Nation,  and  the  Improvements 
in  the  standard  of  living  enjoyed  by  our 
population,  have  required  Increased  Indus- 
trial production  to  meet  our  needs,  and  have 
made  necessary  the  demolition  of  old  build- 
ings, the  construction  of  new  buildings,  and 
the  provision  of  highways  and  other  avenues 
of  transportation,  which,  together  with  re- 
lated Industrial,  commercial,  and  agricul- 
tural operations,  have  resulted  In  a  rising 
tide  of  scrap,  discarded,  and  waste  materials; 

(3)  that  the  continuing  concentration  of 
our  population  In  expanding  metropolitan 
and  other  urban  areas  has  presented  these 
conununltles  with  serlovis  financial,  manage- 
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ment,  intergovernmental,  and  technical 
problems  In  the  disposal  of  solid  wastes  re- 
sulting from  the  Industrial,  commercial,  do- 
rafestlc,  and  other  activities  carried  on  In 
such  areas; 

(4)  that  Inefficient  and  Improper  methods 
of  disposal  of  solid  wastes  result  In  scenic 
blights,  create  serious  hazards  to  the  public 
health.  Including  pollution  of  air  and  water 
resources,  accident  hazards,  and  increase  In 
rodent  and  Insect  vectors  of  disease,  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  land  values,  create  pub- 
lic nuisances,  otherwise  Interfere  with  com- 
munity life  and  development; 

(5)  that  the  failure  or  Inability  to  salvage 
and  reuse  such  materials  economically  re- 
sults In  the  unnecessary  waste  and  depletion 
of  our  natural  resources;  and 

(6)  that  while  the  collection  and  disposal 
of  solid  wastes  should  continue  to  be  pri- 
marily the  function  of  State,  regional,  and 
local  agencies,  the  problems  of  waste  disposal 
as  set  forth  above  have  become  a  matter  na- 
tional In  scope  and  In  concern  and  necessi- 
tate Federal  action  through  financial  and 
technical  assistance  and  leadership  In  the 
development,  demonstration,  and  application 
of  new  and  improved  methods  and  processes 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  waste  and  unsal- 
vageable  materials  and  to  provide  for  proper 
and  economical  solid-waste  disposal  prsictlces. 

(b)  The  purp>oses  of  this  Act  therefore 
are — 

(1 )  to  Initiate  and  accelerate  a  national 
research  and  development  prograni  for.  new 
and  Improved  methods  of  proper  and^^eco- 
nomlc  solid-waste  disposal,  Including  studies 
directed  toward  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  by  reducing  the  amount  of  waste 
and  unsalvageable  materials  and  by  recovery 
and  utilization  of  potential  resources  In  solid 
waistes;  and 

(2)  to  provide  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments  and 
interstate  agencies  in  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, and  conduct  of  solid-waste  disposal 
programs. 

Defii^itions 

Sec.  203.  When  used  In  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  ex- 
cept that  such  term  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  with  respect  to  problems  of  solid 
waste  resulting  from  the  extraction,  proc- 
essing, or  utilization  of  minerals  or  fossil 
fuels  where  the  generation,  production,  or 
reuse  of  such  waste  Is  or  may  be  controlled 
within  the  extraction,  processing,  or  utiliza- 
tion faclUty  or  facilities  and  where  such  con- 
trol Is  a  feature  of  the  technology  or  economy 
of  the  operation  of  such  facility  or  facilities. 

(2)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa. 

(3)  The  term  "Interstate  agency"  means 
an  agency  of  two  or  more  municipalities  In 
different  States,  or  an  agency  established  by 
two  or  more  States,  with  authority  to  provide 
for  the  disposal  of  solid  wastes  and  serving 
two  or  more  municipalities  located  In  differ- 
ent States. 

(4)  The  term  "solid  waste"  means  garbage, 
refuse,  and  other  discarded  solid  materials, 
Including  solid-waste  materials  resulting 
from  Industrial,  commercial,  and  agricultural 
operations,  and  from  community  activities, 
but  does  not  Include  solids  or  dissolved  ma- 
terial In  domestic  sewage  or  other  significant 
pollutants  m  water  resources,  such  as  silt, 
dissolved  or  suspended  solids  In  Industrial 
waste  water  effluents,  dissolved  materials  in 
Irrigation  return  flows  or  other  common 
water  pollutants. 

(5)  The  term  "solid-waste  disposal"  means 
the  collection,  storage,  treatment,  utilization, 
processing,  or  final  disposal  of  solid  waste. 

(6)  The  term  "construction",  with  respect 
to  any  project  of  construction  vmder  this  Act, 
means  (A)  the  erection  or  building  of  new 
structtires  and  acqvilsltlon  of  lands  or  Inter- 


ests therein,  or  the  acquisition,  replacement, 
expansion,  remodeling,  alteration,  moderni- 
zation, or  extension  of  existing  structiu-es. 
and  (B)  the  acquisition  and  Installation  of 
Initial  equipment  of,  or  required  In  connec- 
tion with,  new  or  newly  acquired  structxires 
or  the  expanded,  remodeled,  altered,  modern- 
ized or  extended  part  of  existing  structures 
(Including  trucks  and  other  motor  vehicles, 
and  tractors,  cranes,  and  other  machinery) 
necessary  for  the  proper  utilization  and  oper- 
ation of  the  facility  after  completion  of  the 
project;  and  Includes  preliminary  planning 
to  determine  the  economic  and  engineering 
feasibility  and  the  public  health  and  safety 
aspects  of  the  project,  the  engineering,  archi- 
tectural, legal,  fiscal,  and  economic  Investi- 
gations and  studies,  and  any  surveys,  designs, 
plans,  working  drawings,  specifications,  and 
other  action  necessary  for  the  carrsrlng  out  of 
the  project,  and  (C)  the  inspection  and 
supervision  of  the  process  of  carrying  out  the 
project  to  completion. 

Research,  detnonstrations,  training,  and 
other  activities 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct, 
and  encourage,  cooperate  with,  and  render 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  appropri- 
ate public  (whether  Federal,  State,  Inter- 
state, or  local)  authorities,  agencies,  and  in- 
stitutions, private  agencies  and  Institutions, 
and  Individuals  in  the  conduct  of,  and  pro- 
mote the  coordination  of,  research.  Investi- 
gations, experiments,  training,  demonstra- 
tions, surveys,  and  studies  relating  to  the 
operation  and  financing  of  solid-waste  dis- 
posal programs,  the  development  and  appli- 
cation of  new  and  Improved  methods  of  solid- 
waste  disposal  (Including  devices  and  fa- 
cilities therefor),  and  the  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  such  waste  and  unsalvageable 
waste  materials. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  subsection,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to — 

(1)  collect  and  make  available,  through 
publications  and  other  appropriate  means, 
the  results  of,  and  other  Information  per- 
taining to,  such  research  and  other  activities, 
including  appropriate  recommendations  in 
connection  therewith; 

(2)  cooperate  with  public  and  private 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations, 
and  with  any  industries  involved,  in  the 
preparation  and  the  conduct  of  such  re- 
search and  other  activities;  and 

(3)  make  grants-in-aid  to  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies  and  Institutions  and  to  indi- 
viduals for  research,  training  projects,  siir- 
veys,  and  demonstrations  (Including  con- 
struction of  facilities),  and  provide  for  the 
conduct  of  research,  training,  surveys,  and 
demonstrations  by  contract  with  public  or 
private  agencies  and  institutions  and  with 
Individuals;  and  such  contracts  for  research 
or  demonstrations  or  both  #(  Including  con- 
tracts for  construction)  may  be  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  and  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions provided  with  respect  to  research  con- 
tracts of  the  military  departments  In  title 
>10,  United  States  Code,  section  2353,  except 
that  the  determination,  approval,  and  cer- 
tification required  thereby  shall  be  made  by 
the  Secretary. 

(c)  Any  grant,  agreement,  or  contract 
made  or  entered  into  under  this  section  shall 
contain  provisions  effective  to  Instire  that  all 
Information,  uses,  processes,  patents  and 
other  developments  resulting  from  any  ac- 
tivity undertaken  pursuant  to  such  grant, 
agreemi^nt,  or  contract  will  be  made  readily 
available  on  fair  and  equitable  terms  to  in- 
dustries utUlzlng  methods  of  solid-waste  dis- 
posal and  Industries  engaging  in  furnishing 
devices,  facilities,  equipment,  and  supplies 
to  be  used  In  connection  with  solid-waste 
disposal. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  United  States  shall  not 
make   any   grant   to   pay  more   than   two- 


thirds  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any 
faculty  under  this  Act. 

Interstate  and  interlocal  cooperation 

Sec.  205.  The  Secretary  shall  encourage 
cooperative  activities  by  the  States  and 
local  governments  In  connection  with 
solid- waste  disposal  programs;  encourage, 
where  practicable,  Interstate,  Interlocal,  and 
regional  planning  for,  and  the  conduct  of. 
Interstate,  interlocal,  and  regional  solid- 
waste  disposal  programs;  and  encourage  the 
enactment  of  improved  and,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, uniform  State  and  local  laws  gov- 
erning solid-waste  disposal. 

Grants  for  State  and  interstate  planning 
Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  from 
time  to  time,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions consistent  with  this  section  as  he  finds 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  make  grants  to  State  and  inter- 
state agencies  of  not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  making  surveys  at 
solid-waste  disposal  practices  and  prob- 
lems within  the  Jurisdictional  areas  of  such  ' 
States  or  agencies,  and  of  developing  solid- 
waste  disposal   plans  for  such  areas. 

(b)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  this  section  the  State,  or  the  inter- 
state agency,  must  submit  an  application 
therefor  which — 

( 1 )  designates  or  establishes  a  single  State 
agency  (which  may  be  an  Interdepart- 
mental agency)  or.  In  the  case  of  an  Inter- 
state agency,  such  Interstate  agency,  as  the 
sole  agency  for  carrying  out  the  pvirposes 
of  this  section; 

(2)  Indicates  the  manner  in  which  pro- 
vision will  be  made  to  assure  full  consid- 
eration of  all  aspects  of  planning  essential, 
to  statewide  planning  (or  in  the  ^ase  of 
an  Interstate  agency  Jiirisdlctlonwlde 
planning)  for  proper  and  effective  solid- 
waste  disposal  consistent  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  pubUc  health.  Including  such 
factors  as  population  growth,  urban  and 
metropolitan  development,  land  \ise  plan- 
ning, water  pollution  control,  air  f>ollutlon 
control,  and  the  feasibility  of  regional  dis- 
posal programs; 

(3)  sets  forth  its  plans  for  expenditure 
of  such  grant,  which  plans  provide  reason- 
able assurance  of  carrying  out  the  ptirpoees 
of  this  section; 

(4)  provides  for  submission  of  a  final  re- 
port of  the  activities  of  the  State  or  in- 
terstate agency  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  and  for  the  submis- 
sion of  such  other  reports,  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  information,  as  the 
Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  find  nec- 
essary for  carrying  out  the  pvuixjses  of 
this  sectloi}  and  for  keeping  such  records 
and  affording  such  access  thereto  as  he 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correct- 
ness and  verification  of  such  reports;   and 

(5)  provides  for  such  fiscal-control  and 
fund-accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  dlsbxirsement  of  and 
accounting  for  ftmds  paid  to  the  State  or 
Interstate  agency  under  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  grant  un- 
der this  section  only  if  he  finds  that  there 
Is  satisfactory  asstirance  that  the  planning 
of  solid-waste  disposal  will  be  coordinated, 
so  far  as  practicable,  with  other  related 
State,  interstate,  regional,  and  local  plan- 
ning activities,  Including  those  financed  in 
part  with  funds  piirsuant  to  section  701  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954. 

Labor  standards 

Sec.  207.  No  grant  for  a  project  of  con- 
struction tmder  this  Act  shall  be  made  tmlesa 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  application 
contains  or  Is  supported  by  reasonable  as- 
surance that  all  laborers  and  mechanics 
employed  by  contractors  or  subcontractors 
on  projects  of  the  type  covered  by  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a— 
276ar-5) ,  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
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than  those  prevailing  on  similar  work  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  that  Act;  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this 
section  the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
in  Reorganization  Plan  Nimibered  14  of 
1950  (15  PR.  3176;  5  U.S.C.  133z-15)  and 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

Other  authority  not  affected 
Sec.  208.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
as  superseding  or  limiting  the  authorities 
and  responsibilities,  under  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law,  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  or  any  other  Federal  officer,  depart- 
ment, or  agency. 

Payments 
Sec.  209.  Payments  of  grants  under  this 
Act  may  be  made  (after  necessary  adjust- 
ment on  account  of  previously  made  under- 
paynients  or  overpayments)  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  In  such  in- 
stallments and  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine. 

Appropriations 

Sec.  210.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  an'd  Welfare,  to  carry 
out  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  $7,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 814,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967,  not  to  exceed  $19,200,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  not 
to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
to  carry  out  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jxine  30,  1966,  not 
to  exceed  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967,  not  to  exceed  $10,800,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
not  to  exceed  $12,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969. 

Mr.  HARRIS  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill) .  Mr^ChauTiian,  title  n, 
which  begins  at  page  32,  line  11,  and  goes 
through  the  remainder  of  the  bill  on 
page  43,  has  to  do  with  solid  waste  dis- 
posal. We  have  thoroughly  debated  this 
title  and  what  is  intended  in  all  of  its 
provisions.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  title  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
and  open  for  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OJTERED    BT    MR.    NELSEN 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nelsen:  Page 
32,  strike  out  line  11  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  and  Including  line  6  on  page 
43. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  bears  out  the  wishes  of  the 
minority  as  expressed  in  the  minority 
views  on  page  66  of  the  report.  How- 
ever, there  was  some  mention  by  one 
member  of  the  group  that  there  may 
have  been  some  basis  for  a  more  favor- 
able report  than  indicated.  I  might 
point  out  that  in  our  minority  views  we 
stated  that  we  felt  this  particular  por- 
tion of  the  bill  should  have  been  sepa- 
rately considered;  and,  it  was  not  logi- 
cally a  part  of  this  legislation.  We  also 
point  out  in  our  view  that  we  felt  this 


was  primarily  a  function  of  local  gov- 
ernments and  not  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  offered  the 
amendment  in  support  of  the  minority 
view  and  move  its  adoption. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  take  only  a  few 
minutes,  in  view  of  the  extensive  discus- 
sion which  we  had  on  this  question  dur- 
ing the  general  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment will  not  prevail.  I  believe  that 
this  Congress  has  the  vision  and  the 
courage  to  recognize  the  facts  with 
which  we  are  faced  in  this  country.  I 
do  not  believe  that  even  those  who  are 
opposed  to  this  would  question  the  need 
and  the  desirability  for  a  program  of  new 
techniques  and  methods  of  disposing  of 
one-half  billion  pounds  of  refuse  and 
waste  disposal  that  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try every  day. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  members  of 
the  Committee  do  not  believe  that  adds 
up  to  a  sizable  amount,  just  stop  for  1 
minute  and  think  about  it.  Every  day, 
one-half  billion  pounds  of  garbage  is 
dumped  on  this  country  of  ours. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  made  it  very 
clear  that  there  has  been  some  very 
fine  woi-k  in  this  field  by  private  com- 
panies and  the  efforts  of  otherjs. 

There  are  examples  to  which  we  can 
point,  but  as  I  stated  in  general  debate, 
over  one-half  of  the  cities  in  the  United 
States  with  populations  of  2,500  or  more 
do  not  have  a  program  to  adequately  dis- 
pose of  this  material  without  there  be- 
ing a  real  health  hazard  to  the  people  of 
the  areas. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  going  to 
stickourheadsin  the  sand?  Are  we  go- 
ing -to  close  our  eyes  to  this  problem 
when  we  know  that  the  local  communi- 
ties and  States  are  unable  to  combat  and 
meet  the  problem  of  developing  new 
techniques? 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  do  not  have  some 
new  method  or  way  of  meeting  this  prob- 
lem, then  10  years  from  now,  let  me  tell 
you.  my  colleagues,  we  will  be  confronted 
with  a  most  serious  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  undertaking, 
today,  to  provide  a  program  to  meet  the 
imperative  need  10,  20.  and  even  more 
years  in  the  future  and  not  just  today. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  believe  that  this 
House  of  Representatives  has  the  cour- 
age and  the  foresight  to  look  down  the 
road  and  to  leave  something  to  which  our 
own  children  will  point  with  pride  and 
say,  "I  thank  God  for  what  my  dad  did 
10  years  ago  or  20  years  ago,"  because 
believe  me,  otherwise  a  serious  problem  Is 
going  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  we  attempt  to  do 
here  Is  to  set  up  a  program  through  re- 
search, studies,  investigations,  and 
demonstrations  to  develop  new  methods 
and  techniques  In  this  field. 

There  Is  no  problem  that  faces  us  today 
that  is  more  imperative  than  that  one. 

I  hope  the  pending  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  pending  amendment. 

I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris],  that  I  support 


this  amendment  for  the  reason  that  I 
want  to  take  a  look  down  the  road.  I 
want  to  take  a  look  at  the  bill  that  Is 
coming  out  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  with  respect  to  so-called  high- 
way beautiflcatlon,  the  elimination  of 
automobile  junkyards,  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

I  notice  In  your  report  on  page  7  that 
that  is  one  of  the  things  you  plan  to  go 
Into  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  believe  that  is  the 
wrong  construction.  It  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  go  Into  a  program  involving 
automobile — I  do  not  want  to  say  "junk- 
yard," because  the  Industry  objects  to 
that  term — but  automobile  disposal  be- 
longs to  another  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  read  what  you 
say  on  page  7 : 

Solid  wastes  Include  a  great  variety  of 
things  that  individuals,  manufacturers,  com- 
mercial establishments,  and  communities 
discard  as  no  longer  usable,  such  as  garbage, 
rubbish,  ashes,  street  refuse,  demolition 
debris,  construction  refuse,  abandoned 
automobile  hulks,  old  refrigerators,  and 
furniture. 

It  Is  Clear  that  under  this  bill  it  Is 
planned  to  go  Into  the  business  of  elimi- 
nating junkyards.  You  go  further,  and 
say: 

Accumulations  of  litter,  refuse,  and  junk 
cause  fire  hazards,  contribute  to  accidents 
and  destroy  the  beauty  of  cities  and  the 
countryside. 

I  repeat,  a  beautiflcatlon  bill  Is  com- 
ing from  t^e  Public  Works  Committee. 
Why  not  dispense  with  this  $90-mlllion 
provision  of  the  present  bill?  We  can 
all  agree  on  the  necessity  and  the  hope 
that  title  I  will  provide  clean  air.  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  we  should  not  apply 
it  to  the  House  of  Representatives  as  well 
as  the  countryside.  But  why  not  post- 
pone this  expensive  phase  of  the  bill 
until  we  see  how  far  they  are  going  to 
roam  with  the  beautiflcatlon  bill  coming 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
On  the  basis  of  your  report  you  are  cer- 
tainly getting  Into  that  fleld. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  the  first  place,  we 
have  air  conditioned  the  House  Chamber 
In  an  effort  to  meet  the  problem  that 
the  gentleman  refers  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  know  It  was 
proposed  to  deal  with  air  conditioning. 
I  thought  it  was  a  question  of  purifying 
the  air. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  will  say  again  that 
the  gentleman  and  those  who  have  seri- 
ous objections,  that  we  are  not  going  to 
get  Into  the  business  of  disposing  of 
these  things.  We  leave  that  to  the  other 
committee  and  other  legislation.  What 
we  are  doing  is  providing  a  program  for 
the  discovery  of  new  methods  and  tech- 
niques for  the  disposal  of  such  waste  dis- 
posal. We  do  not  get  into  the  fleld  of 
actually  setting  up  a  program  to  dispose 
of  it. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  trying 
to  say  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  is  going  to  bring  a  bill  out,  pro- 
viding for  spending  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  as  I  understand  it, 
without  having  discovered  any  tech- 
niques for  getting  rid  of  jimkyards? 
Incidentally,  I  am  informed  that  the 
State  of  Texas  leads  all  States  in  the 
number  of  automobile  junkyards. 

Can  it  be  possible  the  Public  Works 
Committee  will  bring  a  bill  out  here 
without  having  gone  into  the  n^essary 
techniques  for  the  elimination  o?  junk 
yards? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  the  first  place,  if 
the  gentleman  will  permit,  I  doubt  very 
seriously  that  our  colleague  from  Texas 
would  admit  that  statement  that  the 
gentleman  just  made  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not  expect  him 
to  and  I  would  not  want  him  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  at  least  there 
would  be  some  argument  about  it.  But 
again,  there  we  go.  We  get  these  health 
hazards  that  develop  from  such  things 
as  old  refrigerators  and  things  of  that 
kind  that  we  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  except  to  take  them  off  and  dump 
them  in  a  hole  somewhere.  As  a  result, 
some  areas  of  the  country  are  running 
out  of  holes  and  we  have  to  devise  some 
new  means  and  methods  of  disposing  of 
such   waste    that   create   these   health 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee  has  said,  we  have 
had  some  debate  on  this  and  indeed  we 
have.  But  the  whole  point  is,  as  I  have 
tried  to  say  In  general  debate,  this  mat- 
ter has  not  been  studied  by  the  com- 
mittee: 

Section  202  of  title  II  was  not  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  other  body  or  in  any  House 
bill.  But  it  was  suggested  to  the  committee 
by  the  Department  of  HEW  after  the  com- 
mittee hearings. 

I  am  reading  from  the  minority  report 
which  I  assume  is  accurate.  Certainly 
this  is  a  matter  of  great  concern — $3  bil- 
lion apparently  is  spent  a  year  by  our 
local  communities  and  private  enterprises 
In  the  disposal  of  thb  waste.  This  bill 
would  authorize  $92  million  on  a  re- 
search program  where  there  has  not 
been  any  coordination  with  other  pro- 
grams. It  is  very  clear  just  from  the 
colloquy  that  went  on  between  the  gen- 
tleman Trom  Iowa  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  there  is  no  coordina- 
tion of  this  suggested  program  here  and 
of  the  programs  that  exist. 

It  is  very  true  that  we  cannot  expect 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  to  coordinate  programs  that 
are  not  within  its  jurisdiction,  such  as 
the  one  I  mentioned  on  the  tax  credit 
approach  through  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  one  which  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  mentioned  that  is 
coming  to  us  under  the  public  works  bill. 
But  I  certainly  would,  expect  the  execu- 
tive department,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  for  ex- 
ample, to  have  coordinated  this  program 
with  the  other  programs  that  exist  in  the 


executive  department.   This  has  not  been 
done. 

The  reason  I  support  the  amendment 
is  because  I  think  this  matter  ought  to 
go  back  to  the  committee  for  hearings, 
which  hearings  have  not  been  held,  to 
find  out  what  other  programs  there  are 
where  it  might  need  coordination.  It  Is 
only  in  this  way  that  we  can  intelligently 
spend,  I  suggest,  $92  million  over  a  period 
of  the  next  4  years  in  research  and  de- 
velopment. I,  myself,  would  like  to  know 
and  have  a  better  idea  of  the  sums  of 
money  presently  being  spent  on  research 
and  development  in  this  area  now  by 
both  private  enterprise  and  local  and 
State  governments. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  has  re- 
ferred again  to  the  fact  that  this  provi- 
sion was  not  included  in  the  bill  that 
came  from  the  other  body. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  simply  say  this  is  what 
the  minority  views  say  and  that  has  not 
been  contested  so  I  assume  it  is  so, 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  should  have  referred 
to  this  earlier.  But  notwithstanding 
what  is  included  in  the  minority  views, 
if  the  gentleman  has  a  copy  of  the  bill, 
and  will  refer  to  page  11.  showing  where 
the  whole  matter  from  the  other  body 
was  stricken  out  and  a  new  bill  was  writ- 
ten by  the  House,  he  will  find  that  a 
statement  of  purpose  is  included  in  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Senate  passed  bill. 

It  has  to  do  with  the  same  problem 
that  we  include  in  section  202  of  our  bill, 
which  the  gentleman  will  find  on  page 
32. 

We  made  other  changes  In  title  11. 
The  principal  change  that  was  made 
from  what  was  then  in  the  Senate  bill 
was  that  the  Senate  bill  provided  that 
our  pollution  control  agencies  of  the 
States  should  be  in  charge  of  waste  dis- 
posal research  studies  and  surveys.  We 
feel  that  this  problem  ought  to  be  at- 
tacked by  those  who  have  the  expertise 
in  the  field  of  solid  waste  disposal  instead 
of  the  highly  technical  problem  of  air 
pollution. 

So,  consequently  our  version  of  the  bill 
does  not  provide  for  this  new  program  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  air  pollution  boards 
of  the  States.  We  feel  that  it  was  a 
justified  change.  After  calling  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Department 
and  the  Administration,  they  agreed  and 
accepted  that  viewpoint.  That  is  the  rea- 
son for  the  change. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  there  is  great 
merit  to  that  change. 

Yet  I  still  come  back  td  the  basic  point. 
In  looking  at  the  hearings  and  listening 
to  the  debate,  I  find  that  little  evidence 
has  been  developed  and  has  been  made 
available  to  us  as  to  what  is  being  done 
by  local  and  State  governments  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  this  area  of  solid  waste 
disposal. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 


I  shall  not  take  5  minutes  but  asked 
for  this  time  in  order  not  to  interrupt 
a  speaker  and  to  direct  a  question  or 
two  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

First,  I  fully  support  title  I.  I  have 
not  made  up  my  mind  on  the  current 
amendment,  but  would  like  to  know  why 
it  Is  necessary  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions 4  years  in  advance  if  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  title  n  is  to  engage  in  research 
in  order  to  develop  new  techniques  for 
the  disposal  of  solid  waste.  As  I  under- 
stood the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the 
purpose  of  that  title  Is  to  do  what  I  have 
just  said.  There  is  no  intention  or  pur- 
pose In  this  title  to  participate  in  the 
actual  disposal  of  waste.  That  is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  local  communities,  the  cities, 
and  the  municipalities  concerned.  The 
intention  is  to  limit  the  activity  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  financing  of 
research  in  order  to  develop  new  tech- 
niques. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  And  some  demonstra- 
tions. 

Mr.  JONAS.  What  if  they  come  up 
with  a  satisfactory  new  technique  that 
will  solve  this  problem  in  a  year?  You 
would  not  need  to  continue  to  spend 
money  on  the  program  then. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If,  within  a  year,  there 
is  a  breakthrough  of  great  Importance, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Congress  would  have  no  need  to  make 
any  further  appropriation  in  that  field. 
The  proposal  is  merely  an  authorization. 
We  wotUd  undertake  the  program  on  a 
limited  basis  from  year  to  year  for  a 
period  of  4  years.  Only  two-thirds  of  the 
fund — approximately  $60  million — would 
be  for  that  particular  type  of  program. 
The  other  one-third — approximately  $30 
million  or  thereabouts — would  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
during  this  time  because,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  as  one  travels  throughout 
this  country,  he  sees  certain  areas  of  the 
coimtry  which  are  filled  with  great  holes 
and  all  kinds  of  hazards  which  have  de- 
veloped. For  example,  In  my  own  State 
we  have  the  bauxite  area,  which  is  a 
most  terrible  looking  thing. 

We  made  it  very  clear  that  they  were , 
not  going  to  have  programs  of  trying 
to  beautify  all  these  areas.  This  is  a 
program  to  develop  methods  by  which 
industry  can  prevent  such  from  happen- 
ing in  the  future. 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  is  not  intended  to  be 
related  to  the  elimination  of  these 
hazards? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  is  intended  to  in- 
clude research,  studies  and  demonstra- 
tions to  develop  techniques  and  methods 
which  will  eliminate  these  hazards. 

Mr.  JONAS.  How  can  we  eliminate 
such  a  hazard  without  filling  the  hole 
up? 

Ml*.  HARRIS.  That  is  one  of  the 
problems  we  hope  to  solve.  There  will 
be  contracts  the  Secretary  will  enter  into 
with  people  who  will  be  involved.  Then 
these  methods  would  be  applied. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  understood  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  to  say  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  cities  in  the  United 
States — I  do  not  recall  the  percentage — 
do  not  have  any  effective  plans  for  the 
elimination  of  solid  waste.  I  would  as- 
sume from  that  the  other  cities  do  have 
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effective  plans.  I  could  not  imagine  tlie 
great  cities  of  New  York.  Chicago,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  others  I  might  name,  not 
having" spent  considerable  time  and  effort 
trying  to  develop  new  methods  and  tech- 
niques for  eliminating  solid  waste.  Can 
the  gentleman  tell  me  whether  they  have 
been  derelict  in  that? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  not  want  to 
say  there  has  been  dereliction.  I  believe 
it  has  been  a  matter  of  capability,  in 
respect  to  all  the  gentleman  mentioned. 
Mr.  JONAS.  I  could  have  named 
others. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  In  the  field  of 
disposal  of  waste,  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  has 
established  the  kind  of  program  that 
would  be  desirable.  That  is  an  example 
which  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  an  agreement  has  been  en- 
tered to  limit  debate  to  10  minutes?  I 
presimie  there  is  at  the  desk  the  names 
of  Members  who  were  on  their  feet  at  the 
time  the  unanimous-consent  request  was 
granted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  was 
standing.    The  Chair  will  recognize  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  21/2  minutes. 
Mr.  JONAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  believe  I  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Chair  before  the  unanimous 
consent  was  granted.  I  believe  each  of 
the  gentlemen  now  shoxild  be  entitled  to 
5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
makes  a  proper  statement  of  the  case. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  5  minutes,  and  will  later 
recognize  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  say  at  this  point  that  I 
supported  title  I  of  this  measure  vig- 
orously, as  I  have  for  many  years.  How- 
ever. I  feel  there  are  some  things  which 
should  be  said  concerning  title  n. 

No  one  doubts  that  we  need  a  program 
in  this  country  for  the  disposal  of  solid 
waste.    No  one  would  deny  that. 

However,  the  manner  in  which  this  has 
been  approached  is  contrary  to  my  views 
as  to  how  the  program  should  be  ap- 
proached. In  the  first  Instance,  we  are 
providing  over  $90  million  for  research 
in  this  field.  This  is  a  problem  that 
has  been  f  aiced  by  every  city  in  the  coun- 
try large  oi»  small.  Much  work  has  been 
done  by  private  agencies  and  is  being 
done  now.  This  $90  million  can  be 
handed  out  to  any  Tom.  Dick,  or  Harry 
that  might  appeal  to  these  departments 
that  are  being>  handed  these  funds.  I 
object  to  that,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
much  money  ought  to  be  spent.  To  show 
you  the  significance  of  It,  for  a  period  of 
well  over  10  years  the  program  to  desalt 
water,  which  is  one  of  the  most  Impor- 


tant programs  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
has  not  s^ent  more  money  than  Is  pro- 
posed here.  And  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  $90  million  is  only  for  a 
period  of  3  years. 

The  next  thing  I  want  to  point  out  is 
this:  This  bill  is  the  authorization  of 
funds  to  be  appropriated  up  to  June 
1969.  I  oppose  this  type  of  authoriza- 
tion, because  it  takes  away  from  the  leg- 
islative committee  the  right  to  go  into 
these  matters  further  if  they  are  not 
being  handled  in  a  proper  manner  and  in 
a  manner  that  the  Congress  wants  them 
to  be  handled  in  during  the  first  year  of 
the  program.  We  made  this  change  in 
the  desalinization  program  so  that  these 
departments  downtown  must  not  only 
come  back  to  our  Cormnittee  on  Appro- 
priations, for  which  I  have  full  respect, 
but  to  the  legislative  committee  which 
has  the  power  in  the  first  instance.  I 
do  not  believe  the  best  interest  of  the 
taxpayer  will  be  served  by  this  proce- 
dure. 

For  those  reasons  I  expect  to  support 
the  amendment  to  strike  out  title  n. 

In  my  opinion  this  type  of  program 
handled  under  this  procedure  is  an  open 
invitation  to  corruption  and  scandal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Collier]  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  Chair  recog- 
nized the  gentleman  from  Texas  first, 
because  I  rise  to  echo  the  sentiments  he 
has  expressed,  but  I  would  add  thereto 
the  fact  that  the  colloquy  earlier  in  this 
debate  today  together  with  the  debate  on 
the  legislation  on  this  floor  yesterday 
certainly  makes  it  eminently  clear  to 
me — and  it  should  to  every  Member  of 
this  House — that  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  been  scoop  shoveling  legislation 
through  this  House  this  year  is  creating 
a  very  serious  problem  with  regard  to 
conflicts,  overlap  and  duplication  not 
only  within  the  sprawling  agencies,  com- 
missions, and  bureaus  set  up  by  the  Con- 
gress day  in  and  day  out.  In  fact  simi- 
lar conflicts  and  overlap  of  duties  and 
responsibilities  have  occurred  in  areas 
that  have  been  traditionally  those  of  the 
States  and  local  governments. 

If  this  Congress  proceeds  in  the  next 
few  months  the  way  it  has  In  the  past  9 
months,  we  will  have  to  establish  a  new 
agency  in  this  Government  just  to  co- 
ordinate the  programs  and  bureaus,  be- 
cause the  left  bureaucratic  hand  does  not 
know  what  the  right  bureaucratic  hand  is 
doing  any  more.  Then  we  may  be  faced 
with  the  further  problem  of  creating  a 
coordinating  agency  to  coordinate  the 
coordinators.  It  is  just  getting  that  bad. 
In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  that  I  think  this  body  would  act 
wisely  today  to  support  the  pending 
amendment  so  that  we  can  move  on  to 
support  title  I  of  the  blU,  which  I  think, 
of  course.  Is  necessary  and  good  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend  frMn  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  take  Issue  with  the 
gentleman  on  the  fact  that  title  n  Is  not 


needed.  I  think  the  chairman  pointed 
out  veiy  vividly  the  problem  that  exists 
today  of  solid  waste  disposal  which  we 
have.  We  have  to  face  500  million 
pounds  of  solid  waste  disposal  in  this 
country  every  day.  In  15  years  they  esti- 
mate this  problem  will  triple,  so  it  will 
be  1.5  billion  pounds  every  day.  Now,  all 
that  this  title  does,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  here,  is  to  provide  research  funds  to 
try  to  find  out  how  to  solve  the  problem ; 
that  is,  not  to  get  into  the  garbage  busi- 
ness and  dispose  of  it  but  simply  to  find 
some  new  knowledge  as  to  what  we  can 
do  and,  further,  to  find  new  knowledge 
as  to  how  this  material  can  be  reused  and 
money  obtained  from  it,  perhaps,  to  pay 
more  back  into  this  country  than  we  can 
put  into  the  research  program  which  this 
one  section  would  allow. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  very 
strongly  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  that  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
merely  reiterated  what  the  distinguished 
chairman  has  said.  The  question  In- 
volved here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  neces- 
sarily in  recognizing  the  problem  which 
we  face  but  in  attempting  to  coordinate 
many  programs  in  the  private  sector  as 
well  as  in  the  areas  of  our  educational 
effort  in  this  Government  that  are  al- 
ready working  on  similar  programs  or 
programs  akin  to  the  one  proposed  in 
title  n  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  we  are  all  against  waste,  and 
I  think  this  is  a  good  opportunity  to  dis- 
pose of  about  $92  million  of  it  by  sup- 
porting this  amendment. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Nelsen)  there 
were — ayes  29,  noes  101. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFTEBED  BY   MR.  DAODARIO 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Daddario:  Line 
25.  page  38.  after  the  word  "disposal.",  add 
the  following:  "In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  the  Secretary  and  each 
department,  agency,  and  officer  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  having  functions  or  duties 
under  this  Act  shall  make  use  of  and  adhere 
to  tht  Statement  of  Government  Patent  Pol- 
Icy  which  was  promulgated  by  the  President 
In  his  memorandum  of  October  10,  1963. 
(3  CFR.  1963  Supp.,  p.  238.)" 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  dispose  of  this  amendment 
very  briefiy.  The  gentleman  proposes 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  bill  that  was  worked  out  by 
the  committee  primarily  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  gentleman  from  California 
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[Mr.  Moss].  The  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut win  recall  that  when  we  had 
3.  1588,  the  transportation  research  bill, 
there  was  an  amendment  In  that  bill 
similar  to  the  amendment  Included  In 
this  bill.  The  gentleman  from  Connect- 
icut and  I  had  a  colloquy  on  It  at  that 
time. 

Here  in  the  Senate-passed  bill  the  so- 
called  Long  amendment  on  patents  was 
included  in  the  bill.  Now,  our  commit- 
tee struck  out  the  so-called  Long  provi- 
sion of  the  Senate-passed  bill,  and  we 
included  the  amendment  that  had  been 
worked  out  similar  to  the  one  contained 
in  S.  1588,  the  transportation  research 
bill,  and  It  is  included  In  this  bill. 

So,  therefore,  this  will  Involve  a  pos- 
sible conference  between  the  House  and 
the  other  body  as  to  a  resolution  of  the 
matter  between  the  two  provisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  that,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  proposes 
an  amendment  that  would  refer  to  the 
Government  patent  poUcy  promulgated 
by  tlje  President  In  his  memorandiun  of 
October  10,  1963.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  brings  this  limited  provision 
within  the  rule  promulgated  by  that 
memorandum,  it  seems  to  me  that  It 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  provision 
that  was  intended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Moss]  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  did  take  the  major  part  in  de- 
veloping the  amendment  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  him.  The  gentleman  from 
California  has  indicated  that  he  is  will- 
ing to  accept  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentteman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  would  like  to 
agree  with  the  chairman  and  say  those 
of  us  on  the  minority  side  also  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
is  on  the  committee  substitute. 

The  committee  substitute  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Flood,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  306)  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 
require  standards  for  controlling  the 
emission  of  pollutants  from  gasoline- 
powered  or  diesel-powered  vehicles,  to 
establish  a  Federal  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Laboratory,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  587,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 


The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  am.  In  lis  present 
form,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Devine  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  with  instructions  to  report  it  back 
forthwith  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Page  32,  strike  out  line  11  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  and  including  line  6  on 
page  43. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  ta^en;  and  there 
were — yeas  80,  nays  220,  not  voting  132, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  324] 
YEAS— 80 


Abemethy 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ayres 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 
Berry 
Bow 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Cabell 
Casey 

Chamberlain 
Collier 
Conable 
Cooley 
Cramer 
Curtin 
Curtis 
Davis,  Wis. 
Derwlnski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dole 


Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Anminzlo 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Brooks 
Brown,  CaUf . 
areyhlll,  Vb. 
Burke 


Duncan,  Tenn. 

Erlenbom 

Findley 

Fisher 

Ford,  Gerald  R, 

Fountain 

Grlffln 

Gross 

Giu-ney 

Haley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hutchinson 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Keith 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Lennon 

McClory 

McCuUoch  ' 

Mabon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Mass. 

NAYfV-220 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cahill 

Callan 

Cameron 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chelf 

Clancy 

Cleveland 

Clevengef 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Craley 

Culver 


Martin,  Nebr. 

May 

Michel 

Minshall 

Mlze 

Nelsen 

O'Konski 

Pickle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Purcell 

Qule 

Reld,  lU. 

Relfel 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Selden 

Skubitz 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Williams 


Cunningham 

Daddario 

Dague 

t>avls,  Oa. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Denton 

Dingell 

Downing 

Dwyer 

EdmondBon 

Evans,  Colo. 

Farbstein 

FasceU 

Felghan 

Flood 

Pogarty 

Foley 


Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Fraser 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
FxUton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Ctethings 
Gettya 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa 
Grelgg 
Grlder 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hardy 
Harris 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler 
Heist  oskl 
Horton 
HuU 
Hungate 
Huot 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kelly 

King,  Calif. 
King,  N.Y. 
King,  Utah 
Kornegay 
Krebs 
Leggett 
Long,  Md. 
Love 

McCarthy 
McDade 


McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

MacQregor 

Macheoi 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

MlUer 

MlUs 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Molter 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Miuray 

Natcher 

Jledzl 

O'Hars,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

Powell 

Price 

Pudnskl 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

RodJno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Roncalio 

Rooney,  N.Y. 
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Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowakl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Baylor 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Va. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vigortto  »■ 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Wldnall 

WUaon, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Young 
Zablocki 


NOT  VOTING — 132 


AbblU 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson,  HI. 

Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Aspinall 
Baldwin 
Bandstra 
Betts 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Burton,  Utah 
CaUaway 
Carey 
Celler 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Colmer 
Corbett 
Corman 
Daniels 
Dawson 
Dent 
Diggs 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Dyal 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif, 


Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Famsley 

FaxnxuBO. 

Pino 

Flynt 

Frelinghuysen 

GUbert 

Gllllgan 

Goodell 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Gubaer 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hays 

H6bert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kee 

Keogh 

BLlrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Landrum 

Latta     t 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McEwen 

Madden 

Mallllaid 

Martin,  Ala. 

Matlilas 


MoeUer 

Monagan 

Morrison 

Morton 

Nix 

O'Brtan 

O'Hara.  111. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

PhUbln 

Plmie 

Qulllen 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Roberts 

Roosevelt 

Schmldhaueer 

Scott 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrtver 

Bikes 

8m;th,  Calif. 

Springer 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Tvjck 

UdaU 

Utt 

Walter,  Mlas. 

Whftten 

WUlls 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wyatt 

WydlCT 

Yates 

Younger 
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So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr.  Cor- 
bett. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Gilligan  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  M.idden  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Mailliard. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.    Dent    with    Mr.    Andrews    of    North 
Dakota. 
Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 
Mr.  Monagan  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 
Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Betta. 
Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Shriver. 
Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  QuiUen. 
Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Reinecke. 
Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mr.  Bandstra  with  Talcott. 
Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Younger. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Bradem.is  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Cellcr  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Stalbaum  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.   O'Brteu   with   Mr.    Edwards   of   Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Donohue. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Schmldhauser 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Tuck. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Famum 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Grabowski. 

Mr.  Farnsley  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa. 

Mr.    Rivers   of   South    Carolina   with    Mrs 
Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Abbltt. 

Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Phllbiu  with  Mr.  Everett. 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  294.  nays  4,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  133,  as  follows: 


Weltner 
Wh  alley 
White,  Idaho 
White,  Tex. 
Whitener 


[Roll  No.  325] 
YEAS — 294 


Dole 
Findley 


Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 

NAYS— 4 
Poage 


Wright 
Young 
Zablocki 


PurceU 


Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Mr.  REID  of  New  York 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay  " 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  FOUNTAIN  Mr 
CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  CABELL,  and  Mr' 
DUNCAN  of  Tennessee  changed  their 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  lecorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 


Abernethy 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Anuunzlo 
Arends 
Ash brook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Bow 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Broyhill.  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke    < 
Btirleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cobelan 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Craley 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Ciu-tin 
Curtis 
Daddario 
Dague 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
do  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Denton 
Derwlnsl 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Downing 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
Dwyer 
EJmondson 
Elenborn 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Farbstem 
Pascell 
Peighan 
Fisher 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Eraser 
Priedel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 


Gettss 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Green.  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Greigg 

Grider 

Qriffln 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 

Haipern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkln3 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Horton 

HuU 

Hungate 

Huo 


Hutchinson 

Ichorc 

Irwlni 

Jacol 

Jarm^n 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kaisten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kelly      • 

King.  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

King.  Utah 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long.  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Macklo 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Mosher 


Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

NeJzi 

Nelsen 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

OKonskl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poff 

Pool 

PoweU 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reid.  111. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roucalio 

Rocney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Saiterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Sec  rest 

Selden 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Va. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

S'ubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Van  Ik 

Vigorlto 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 
Devlne 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson.  HI. 

Andrews, 
George  W. 

Andrews. 
Glenn 

AsplnaU 

Baldwin 

Bandstra 

Betts 

Boggs 

Boning 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Burton,  Utah 

Callaway 

Carey 
Celler 

Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Colmer 
Corbett 
Corman 
Daniels 
I>awson 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Dulski 

Duncan.  Greg. 
Dyal 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellsworth 


NOT  VOTING — 133 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Flno 

Flynt 

Frelinghuysen 

Gilbert 

Gilligan 

Goodell 

Grabowsl 

Gray 

Gubser 

Hagen.  Calif. 

HaU 

Halleck 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hays 

Hebert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Ola. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kee 

Keogh 

Kirwan 

Kluczynski 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McEwen 

Madden 

Mailliard 

Martin.  Ala. 

Mathias 

Moeller 

Monagan 


Morrison 

Morton 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara.  m. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O  NeiU.  Mass. 

Philbln 

Plrnle 

Quillen 

Reinecke 

Resnick 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rivers.  B.C. 

Roberts 

Roosevelt 

Schmldhauser 

Scott 

Senner 
Shipley 
Shriver 

Sikes 

Smith,  Calif. 

Springer 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Toll 

Tuck 

Udall 

Utt 

Walker.  MlsB. 

Whitten 

Willis 

Wason,  Bob 

Wvatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Younger 


So  Che  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Mathlas  for.  with  Mr.  Devlne  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Flno. 
Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr  Cor- 
bett. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Gilligan  with  Mr.  Stanton. 
Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Broomfleld 
Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 
Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Callaway 
Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Mailliard 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  California 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  minola 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Quillen. 
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Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Bandstra  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Stalbaum  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Dulski  with.Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  O'Brien  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Donohue. 

Mr.    Kluczynski    with   Mr.    Schmldhauser. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Tuck. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Farnum. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Grabowski. 

Mr.  Farnsley  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Abbltt. 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Minnesota  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Philbln  with  Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  Mathias].  If  he  had  been 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  'nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 
require  standards  for  controlling  the 
emission  of  pollutants  from  certain 
motor  vehicles,  to  authorize  a  research 
and  development  program  with  respect 
to  solid-waste  disposal,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  entitled  "An 
act  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  cf 
1964. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  may  desire  to  do  so  may  have  5  leg- 
islative days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter,  on  the  bill  S.  306,  at 
the  appropriate  place. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1966 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  any  day  next  week  to  consider  a 
House  joint  resolution  making  continu- 
ing appropriations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  somewhere  along  the 
line  this  evening — late  afternoon  or  early 
evening — I  wanted  to  propoimd  a  ques- 
tion to  someone  as  to  whether  there  is 
any  thought  of  ever  adjourning  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Since  the  gentleman 
asked  for  another  30-day  extension,  I  am 
beginning  to  wonder  whether  we  are 
ever  going  to  get  out  of  this  place.  In 
the  course  of  arranging  for  this,  does 
the  gentleman  have  any  idea  as  to 
whether  we  are  ever  going  to  see  a  sine 
die  adjournment? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yicl^JiiJhe  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  not  only  by 
accident  but  by  design,  and  I  hope  on  a 
continuous  basis,  and  with  my  support, 
always. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  DlHy'  a  few  days  ago  the  House  saw 
fit  to  approve,  in  behalf  of  the  gentleman, 
$21  million  a  year  for  3  years  for  cul- 
ture. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
That  is  only  the  beginning. 

Mr.  GROSS.  God  knows  what  else;  I 
do  not. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
only  the  beginning.  We  are  going  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  gentleman's  project. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
wiU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BQW^^^Jtj^lieve.  in  rdspect  to  the 
request  the  gentfeman  has  made,  there  is 
no  limitation  set.  That  is  a  matter 
which  the  committee  will  determine.  I 
am  hoping  it  will  not  be  a  30-day  con- 
tinuation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  that  the 
only  regular  appropriation  bills  remain- 
ing for  final  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress are  as  follows : 

The  agriculture  appropriation  bill. 
That  has  been  in  conference  now  for 
many  weeks.  There  has  been  some  difB- 
culty  in  coming  to  agreement. 

The  foreign  assistance  appropriation 
bill,  which  passed  the  other  body  yester- 
day. That  was  delayed  because  there 
was  no  authorization  for  some  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  we  never  get  that  it 
will  be  too  soon,  I  say  to  the  gentlemsm. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Then  there  is  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill,  which  will 
probably  be  disposed  of  next  week.  We 
hope  so.  There  is  some  authorization 
there  that  has  been  pending  for  some 
time. 

I  hope  we  are  moving  rapidly  toward 
adjournment,  as  I  know  the  gentleman 
does. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
hope  the  public  works  bill  will  include 
the  gentleman's  project  for  his  State  and 
his  district.  I  understand  there  Is  even  a 
possible  platform  there  for  belly  dancejg. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  not  researched 
the  records,  but  I  suspect  that  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  gentleman's  dis- 
trict probably  have  gotten  more  money 
by  accident  than  the  district  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  will  ever  get  on  pur- 
pose. 


/ 


CONSOLIDATE  JUDICIAL  DISTRICTS 
OP     SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1620)  to 
consolidate  the  two  judicial  districts  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  into  a  single 
judicial  district  and  to  make  suitable 
transitional  provisions  with  respect 
thereto. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  g,entlemp.n  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

3.   1620 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   That    (a) 
section  121  of  title  28  of  the^nlted  States 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  121.  South  Carolina 

"South  Carolina  constitutes  one  judicial 
district  comprising  ten  divisions. 

"(1)  The  Charleston  Division  comprises 
the  counties  of  Beaufort,  Berkeley,  Charles- 
ton, Clarendon.  Colleton.  Dorchester.  George- 
town, and  Jasper. 

"Court  for  the  Charleston  Division  shall 
be  held  at  Charleston. 

"(2)  The  Columbia  Division  comprises  the 
counties  of  Kershaw.  Lee,  Lexington,  Rich- 
land, and  Sumter. 

"Court  for  the  Columbia  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Columbia. 

"(3)  The  Florence  Division  comprises  thft. 
counties  of  Chesterfield.  Darlington,  Dillon, 
Florence.  Horry.  Marlon,  Marlboro,  and  Wil- 
liamsburg. 

"Cotirt  for  the  Florence  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Florence. 

"(4)  The  Aiken  Division  comprises  the 
counties  of  Aiken,  Allendale,  Barnwell,  and 
Hampton. 

"Court  for  the  Aiken  Division  shall  be  held 
at  Aiken. 

"(5)  The  Orangeburg  Division  comprises 
the  counties  of  Bamberg,  Calhoun,  and 
Orangeburg. 

"Court  for  the  Orangeburg  Division  shall 
be  held  at  Orangeburg. 

"(6)  The  Greenville  Division  comprises 
the  counties  of  Greenville  and  Laurens. 

"Court  for  the  Greenville  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Greenville. 

"(7)  The  Rock  HlU  Division  comprises  the 
counties  of  Chester,  Fairfield,  Lancaster,  and 
York. 
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"Court  for  the  Rock  Hill  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Rock  Hill. 

"(8)  The  Greenwood  Division  comprises 
the  counties  of  Abbeville,  Edgefield.  Green- 
wood, McCormlck,  Newberry,  and  Saluda. 

"Court  for  the  Greenwood  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Greenwood. 

"(9)  The  Anderson  Division  comprises  the 
counties  of  Anderson.  Oconee,  and  Pickens. 

"Coxirt  for  the  Anderson  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Anderson. 

"(10)  The  Spartanburg  Division  comprises 
the  counties  of  Cherokee.  Spartanburg,  and 
Union. 

"Court  fqr  the  Spartanburg  Division  shall 
be  held   at   Spartanburg." 

(b)  The  existing  district  Judgeships  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  South  Carolina,  the 
Western  District  of  South  Carolina,  and  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Districts  of  South  Car- 
olina heretofore  provided  for  by  section  133 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  shall 
hereafter  be  district  judgeships  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  South  Carolina  and  the  present  In- 
cumbents of  such  Judgeships  shall  hence- 
forth hold  their  offices  under  section  133.  as 
amended  by  this  Act. 

(c)  In  order  that  the  table  contained  in 
section  133  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  will  reflect  the  change  made  by  this 
section  in  the  number  of  districts  In  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  such  table  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following: 

"South  Carolina: 

Eastern j 

Western ""  i 

Eastern  and  Western. 2" 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"South    Carolina 4", 

Sec.  2.  In  compliance  with  section  132  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  and  Western  Dis- 
tricts of  South  Carolina  are  hereby  consoli- 
dated into,  and  shall  henceforth  constitute, 
a  single  District  Covu-t  for  the  District  of 
South  Carolina.  No  loss  or  Interruption  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  consolidated  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  South  Carolina  over 
cases  and  controversies  heretofore  decided 
by  or  now  pending  in  the  District  Courts 
for  the  Eastern  and  Western  Districts  of 
South  Carolina  shall  result  froitasuch  con- 
solidation. The  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  South  Carolina  shall  appoint  a  clerk 
who  shall  supersede  the  clerks  of  the  Dis- 
trict Courts  for  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Districts  of  South  Carolina  and  who  shall 
maintain  his  office  at  Columbia  until  the 
court  otherwise  directs  piorsuant  to  sections 
457  and  751(c)  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code.  The  presently  existing  records 
of  the  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Districts  of  South  Carolina  sh.ill 
be-^laced  in  his  custody. 

Sec.  3.  When  the  term  of  office  of  either 
the  United  States  attorney  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  South  CarolJn.t  or  the  United  . 
States  .attorney  for  the  Western  .District  of 
South  Carolina,  holding  office  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  has  expired,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  appoint  a  United  States 
attorney  for  the  District  of  South  Carolina 
.^s  provided  by  section  501  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Until  the  United  States 
attorney  for  the  District  of  South  Carolina 
has  been  appointed  as  herein  authorized  and 
has  qualified,  the  United  States  attomev  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  South  Carolina  hold- 
ing office  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  continue  to  serve  as  a  United  States 
attorney  and  to  perform  the  duties  of  such 
office  in  the  Charleston,  Columbia.  Orange- 
burg. Florence,  and  Aiken  divisions  of  the 
District  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  United 
States  attorney  for  the  WestertL  District  of 
South  Carolina  holding  office  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  continue  to 
sene  as  a  United  States  attorney  and  to 
perform    the    duties    of   such    office    in    the 


Greenville.  Rock  Hill.  Greenwood.  Spartan- 
burg, and  Anderson  divisions  of  the  District 
of  South  Carolina.  In  the  event  a  vacancy, 
other  than  a  vacancy  resulting  from  expira- 
tion of  term,  arises  in  either  of  such  offices 
prior  to  the  appointment  as  herein  author- 
ized and  qualification,  of  a  United  States 
attorney  for  the  District  of  South  Carolina 
the  incumbent  of  the  other  such  office  shall 
also  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  in  which 
the  vacancy  occurs  until  such  appointment 
and  qualification. 

Sec.  4.  When  the  term  of  office  of  either 
the  United  States  marshal  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  South  Carolina  or  the  United 
States  marshal  for  the  Western  District  of 
South  Carolina,  holding  office  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  has  expired,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  United 
States  marshal  for  the  District  of  South 
Carolina  as  provided  by  section  541(a)  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code.  Until  the 
United  States  marshal  for  the  District  of 
South  Carolina  has  been  appointed  as  here- 
in authorized  and  has  qualified,  the  United 
States  marshal  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
South  Carolina  holding  office  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  continue  to 
serve  as  a  United  States  marshal  and  to 
perform  the  duties  of  such  office  In  the 
Charleston,  Columbia.  Orangeburg,  Florence, 
and  Aiken  divisions  of  the  District  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  United  States  marshal  for 
the  Western  District  of  South  Carolina  hold- 
ing office  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  continue  to  serve  as  -a.  United  States 
marshal  and  to  perform  the  duties  of  such 
office  in  the  Greenville.  Rock  Hill.  Green- 
wood, Spartanburg,  and  Anderson  divisions 
of  the  District  of  South  Carolina.  In  the 
event  a  vacancy,  other  than  a  vacancy  result- 
ing from  expiration  of  term,  arises  in  either 
of  such  offices  prior  to  the  appointment  as 
herein  authorized  and  qualification  of  a 
United  States  marshal  for  the  District  of 
South  Carolina  the  Incumbent  of  the  other 
such  office  shall  also  perform  the  duties  of 
the  office  In  which  the  vacancy  occurs  until 
such  appointment  and  qualification. 

Sec.  5.  All  deputy  clerks,  clerical  assistants, 
and  other  employees  of  the  clerks,  all  court 
reporters,  all  probation  officers  and  their 
clerical  assistants,  all  referees  In  bankruptcy 
and  their  clerical  assistants,  all  United  States 
commissioners  and  all  other  presently  serv- 
ing officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  District  Courts  for  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Districts  of  South  Carolina  shall 
henceforth  be  officers  or  employees,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  South  Carolina  and 
shall  hold  their  offices  or  employment  under 
and  perform  their  duties  for  that  court. 
All  presently  serving  assistant  United  States 
attorneys  and  clerical  assistants  of  the 
United  States  attorneys  and  all  presently 
serving  deputy  marshals  and  clerical  assist- 
ants of  the  United  States  marshals  appointed 
for  the  Eastern  or  Western  District  of  South 
Carolin.^  shall  henceforth  hold  their  offices 
or  employment  for  the  District  of  South 
Carolina. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  4.  line  15.  delete  the  period  and  in- 
sert :  "and  prosecutions  for  offenses  com- 
mitted within  the  Eastern  and  Western  Dis- 
tricts of  South  Carolina  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  shall  be  commenced  and 
proceeded  with  the  same  as  if  such  consoli- 
dation had  not  occurred.  For  the  purpose 
of  the  trial  of  such  offenses,  the  District 
Coiu^s  for  the  Eastern  and  Western  Districts 
of  South  Carolina  are  continued  In  existence 
and  the  Judges  of  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  South  Carolina  shall  sit  as  Judges 
in  such  courts  according  to  assignment  made 
by  the  chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  South  Carolina 


or  the  chief  judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit." 

Page  8,  after  line  4,  insert: 

"Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  the  first  day  of  the  month 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. ' 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  as  amended  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CONSTRUCTION, 
ETC.,  OF  CERTAIN  PUBLIC  WORKS 
ON  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  2300*  author- 
izing the  construction,  repair,  and  pres- 
ervation of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood 
control,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
House  amendments,  insist  on  the  House 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence requested  by  the  Senate, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Fallon,  Blatnik.  Jones  of  Alabama. 
Edmondson,  Wright,  Cramer,  Baldwin, 
and  Harska. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  SEPTEMBER  27 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  house  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  froni 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  as  to  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker!  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  minority 
leader,  we  have  finished  the  program  for 
this  week,  and  it  will  be  our  purpose  to 
ask  to  go  over  to  Monday  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  program  for  next 
week,  which  is  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  515,  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4644) 
to  provide  an  elected  mayor,  city  council, 
and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  3142:  Medical  Library  Assistance 
Act  of  1965.  with  an  open  rule  and  2  hours 
of  debate. 

H.R.  10281 :  Government  Employees 
Salary  Comparability  Act.  An  open  rule 
and  4  hours  of  debate. 

S.  2084 :  Highway  Beautification  Act  of 
1965. 

H.R.  11135:  Sugar  Act  Amendments 
of  1965. 

We  do  not  yet  have  rules  on  either  of 
these  bills,  but  rules  are  expected  next 
week. 
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House  Joint  Resolution  642 :  Library  of 
Congress  James  Madison  Memorial 
Building.  An  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
debate. 

H.R.  6519:  Amending  the  act  of  May 
17,  1954,  as  amended,  providing  for  the 
construction  of  the  Jefferson  National 
Expansion  Memorial  at  the  site  of  old 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate. 

Of  coui'se,  this  is  made  subject  to  the 
usual  announcement  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  it  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  bring  the 
bills  up  in  this  order? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  order  is  subject  to 
change,  of  course,  but  we  will  start  with 
the  home  rule  bill.  A  lot  depends  upon 
how  long  the  disposition  of  that  bill  re- 
quires. Also,  we  do  not  yet  have  rules 
on  two  bills.  However,  subject  to  that, 
I  think  that  the  House  can  pretty  well 
depend  on  this  announcement,  and  we 
will  keep  the  Members  of  the  House  ad- 
vised of  any  changes  as  soon  as  they 
occur. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
respect  and  humility,  may  I  ask  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
whether  he  can  shed  any  light  upon  the 
business  of  sine  die  adjournment. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man pays  me  a  compliment,  because  his 
question  assumes  that  I  am  a  seer  as  well 
as  a  Member  of  Congress.  The  best  I 
can  say  to  the  gentleman  is  that  we  have 
pretty  well  completed  the  program  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I 
should  think  with  good  luck  we  should 
be  able  to  complete  it  in  a  very  few 
weeks. 


.ADJOURNMENT  OVER  UNTIL  MON- 
DAY. SEPTEMBER  27 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I^  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Wednesday  business  be  dispensed  with 
on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 


LET  US  GO  HOME 

Mr.    ROUSH.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has 
indeed  been  a  historic  session  of  Con- 
gress but  now  it  is  time  to  go  home.  We 
have  established  a  good  reputation,  a 
progressive  Congress,  and  to  delay  ad- 
journment will  only  result  in  taking  the 
glitter  from  that  reputation.  Why  we 
must  stay  is  not  clear.  We  have  handled 
the  President's  program  and  if  I  do  say 
so  we  have  done  right  well  by  him.  We 
have  displayed  an  awareness  of  the  need 
to  find  solutions  to  problems  and  again  I 
would  say  that  we  have  done  quite  well 
in  solving  them.  But  now  I  am  weary,  I 
find  that  my  colleagues  are  weary,  the 
Congress  is  weary  and  before  the  coim- 
try  grows  weary  of  om-  activity,  I  think  it 
might  be  wise  for  us  to  take  a  break. 


FULL  HEARING  CANNOT  BE  TERMED 
"STALLING" 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  issue  of  the  American  Banker 
caiTies  a  highly  distorted  editorial  en- 
titled "Ritual  of  Stalling."  The  pretext 
of  this  12-paragraph  gossip  statement 
is  that  the  Honorable  Wright  Patman,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  is 
conducting  a  stall  campaign  against  S. 
1698,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  bank  merger 
situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wholeheartedly  support 
S.  1698.  and  I  wholeheartedly  support 
my  chairman.  S.  1698  directly  affects  a 
bank  in  my  district;  and,  because  of 
this,  I  feel  that  I  am  closer  to  the  leg- 
islation than  any  member  of  either  the 
Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee,  which 
is  conducting  hearings  on  the  bill,  or  the 
full  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

I  want  to  say  categorically  that  I  am 
fully  satisfied  Chairman  Patman  is  not 
stalling  on  the  bill,  but  is  conducting  full 
and  adequate  hearings  on  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation that,  contrary  to  what  the  Amer- 
ican Banker  erroneously  reports,  has  not 
been  subject  to  one  word  of  testimony 
at  the  committee  level  on  the  Senate 
side.  The  American  Banker  both  in  its 
editorial  and  news  columns  is  probably 
best  noted  for  its  distortion  of  accuracies. 
I  do  not  expect  this  newspaper  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  before  it  makes  up  its 
mind.  However,  it  might  be  nice  if  it 
bothered  to  learn  the  facts  after  it  has 
made  up  its  mind. 

A  copy  of  the  editorial  follows: 

RrrTJAL  OP  Stalling 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  has  his  own  reasons  for 
opposing  passage  of  the  bank  merger  bill,  and 
he  has  his  own  techniques  for  stalling  It. 
And  while  the  substantial  majority  of  the 
banking  and  Indvistry  which  supports  this 


proposed  legislation  may  rankle  under  the 
delays,  there  Is  a  realization  that  this  Is  the 
way  the  game  Is  played,  and  some  resignation 
to  it  as  a  kind  of  ritual  performance. 

And  It  seems  that  Congressman  Wright 
Patman,  Democrat  of  Texas,  may  well  make 
his  stalling  tactics  work  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress. 

If  this  happens,  however,  it  does  not  mean 
that  the  merger  bill  will  be  dead.  On  the 
contrary,  there  appears  to  be  building  a  sen- 
timent In  the  House  that  the  banking  indus- 
try has  been  hung  up  on  Mr.  Patman's  ob- 
structionism long  enough,  and  that  there  Is 
sufficient  merit  In  the  bill,  which  Is  widely 
recognized  as  primarily  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
Intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  In  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960,  for  It  to  be  enacted.  So 
no  matter  what  Mr.  Patman  does  In  the  cur- 
rent session,  there  Is  some  basis  for  hope 
that  some  useful  legislation  on  bank  mergers 
will  "be  forthcoming  when  Congress  recon- 
venes. 

Some  resentment  also  has  been  building 
against  Mr.  Patman  for  the  stalling  tactics 
he  has  been  using  this  summer,  by  dragging 
out  hearings  on  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
already  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  In 
Senate  hearings  before  Its  'passage  by  that 
body. 

Indeed,  there  Is  a  strong  feeling  that  many 
of  the  witnesses  have  been  called  primarily 
for  the  time  that  they  would  kill,  rather  than 
for  the  freshness  or  strength  of  their  views. 

Now  Mr.  Patman  tends  to  confirm  that 
feeling,  at  this  point,  late  In  the  session,  after 
the  hearings  have  been  squeezed  dry  of  new 
Ideas,  when  he  makes  a  statement  that  in  his 
view  "it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  and  dis- 
service to  the  public  If  we  do  not  give  this 
bill  at  least  the  same  amount  of  considera- 
tion that  was  given  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of 
i960." 

That  bin  took  5  years  to  get  through  the 
Congress;  but  Mr.  Patman  says  that  he  does 
not  really  mean  to  take  that  long  this  time. 
He  thinks  that  the  48  days  of  hearings  held 
on  the  1960  legislation  suggests  a  suitable 
time  span  for  the  hearings  over  which  he  is 
now  presiding.  Therefore,  with  21  days  al- 
ready spent  In  hearings,  Mr.  Patman's  Judg- 
ment as  to  an  appropriate  Investment  In  time 
would  put  the  ciirrent  hearings  well  Into  No- 
vember, past  the  latest  date  yet  suggested 
for  the  adjournment  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Whether  he  can  keep  the  hearings  going 
until  November,  given  the  restlveness  of  a. 
majority  of  the  members  of  both  his  com- 
mittee and  the  subcommittee  which  la  con- 
ducting the  hearings  under  his  chairmanship. 
Is  a  matter  for  some  speculation. 

Even  If  he  does,  however,  this  same  restlve- 
ness among  the  committee  members  Is  likely 
to  result  In  action  during  the  next  session 
of  Congress.  There  Is  a  kind  of  saturation 
point  for  stalling,  even  by  a  powerful  com- 
mittee chairman,  and  so  a  successful  stall 
this  fall  does  not  necessarily  mean  perma- 
nent defeat  for  the  bill. 

In  passing.  It  should  be  noted  that  while 
stalling  tactics  may  be  acceptable  as  part 
of  the  peculiar  ritual  of  legislation,  bad  man- 
ners are  a  different  matter  entirely. 

This  week  Mr.  Patman  took  advantage  of 
his  position  as  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee to  try  to  overwhelm  the  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  with  a 
13. 000- word  indictment  of  the  performance  of 
his  agency.  FDIC  Chairman  K.  A.  Randall 
had  to  sit,  exposed  and  silent  In  the  witness 
chair,  for  nearly  one  and  a  half  hours  while 
Mr.  Patman  droned  through  his  charges. 
When  he  was  given  a  chance  to  reply.  Mr. 
Randall  simply  stated  that  he  denied  the 
charges,  and  would  submU  a  statement  for 
the  record. 

If  Mr.  Patman  were  serious  about  his 
charges  against  the  FDIC.  he  might  do  better 
by  conducting  hearings  to  Investigate  the 
agency.     The  relevance  of  these  charges  to 
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the  bill  under  discussion  is  not  apparent. 
What  is  apparent  is  Mr.  Patman's  determina- 
tion to  stall,  and  the  shabby  way  he  went 
about  it  in  this  instance. 


RELIEF  FOR  THE   TRUCKING 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  DUI^KI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  in  ttiis  session  of 
Congress  in  behalf  of  the  trucking  indus- 
try, since  the  railroads  have  lost  interest 
in  their  own  industry,  and  have  interest 
in  other  modes  of  transportation.  It  ap- 
pears the  railroads  expect  the  Govern- 
ment to  subsidize  the  entire  cost  of  their 
operation. 

I  sympathize  with  the  people  employed 
by  the  railroads,  but  they  know  they  have 
definitely  been  let  down  by  management 
which  has  been  complacent  in  the  last 
few  years, 

I  read  a  very  interesting  editorial  con- 
cerning the  railroads  which  was  heard 
on  radio  station  WGR  in  our  great  city 
of  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  submit  the  editorial  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  : 

Railroads,  once  the  most  important  form 
of  transportation,  now  find  cars,  planes  and 
tnyks,  pretty  rough  competition.  Govern- 
ment, rightly  or  wrongly,  has  bent  over  back- 
wards in  every  effort  to  help  the  railroads. 
Thinking  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
so  thoroughly  conditioned  to  favor  the  rail- 
roads on  each  decision,  a  trucker  is  enjoying 
a  big  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

The  trucker,  Leroy  Hilt  of  Nebraska,  firmly 
believed  that  the  ICC  would  automaUcally 
rule  for  the  railroads,  and  against  truckers, 
every  time.  To  test  his  theory,  he  submitted 
a  schedule  of  rate  changes  to  the  ICC  pro- 
posing a  large  shipment  of  "yak  fat"  from 
Omaha  to  Chicago.  Mr.  Hilt  said  his  truck- 
ing company  would  do  the  Job  for  Just  45 
cents  a  hundred  pounds — a  bargain  rate. 

( In  case  you've  forgotten  your  school  days, 
yak  are  oxen  from  Tibet.  Yak  fat  isn't  avail- 
able  anywhere  on  this  continent,  nor  is  any- 
one demanding  a  supply.  Consequently, 
none  of  our  country's  transportation  com- 
panies ship  yak  fat  anywhere.) 

But  the  railroads  Immediately  objected  to 
the  low  shipping  rates  suggested  by  the  Ne- 
braskan  trucker.  And  the  ICC,  after  a  so- 
called  examination,  backed  the  railroads: 
said  the  rates  were  "unjust  and  unreason- 
able"  and  declared  that  yak  fat  could  not 
be  shipped  for  only  45  cents  a  hundred 
pounds. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Hilt's  theory  has  been 
proven  correct.  The  ICC,  conditioned  in  its 
responses,  seems  to  favor  the  railroads  auto- 
matically. 

Which  leaves  us  wondering  about  a  lot  of 
other  Government  decisions. 


ADVERSE  HARVEST  CONDITIONS  IN 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
a  table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  North  Dakota  farmers  are  be- 
ing hard  hit  by  the  most  adverse  harvest 
conditions  our  State  has  ever  known. 
Many  people  estimate  that  20  percent 
of  our  spring  wheat  crop  and  perhaps 
more  of  our  Durum  will  not  be  harvested 
because  of  the  continuing  rain  and  wet 
weather.  This  is  a  potentially  great  eco- 
nomic loss  to  thousands  of  individual 
farm  families. 

Because  of  this  unique  harvest  con- 
dition, the  cash  market  of  wheat  has 
risen  and  will  give  our  farmers  the  op- 
portunity ^o  make  up  in  increased  price 
a  small  share  of  what  they  are  losing 
through  this  adverse  weather. 

While  I  know  that  Congress  has  turned 
down  our  pleas  to  increase  the  resale 
price  of  wheat,  the  need  becomes  even 
greater  in  this  harvest  time  emergency. 
I  certainly  want  to  urge  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  hold  back  marketing  of 
CCC  wheat  in  order  to  maintain  the  bet- 
ter cash  market  position  that  will  in  a 
small  way  compensate  our  fanners  for 
the  fewer  bushels  they  will  harvest  and 
the  lower  quality  that  will  result. 

I  am  including  a  chart  prepared  for 
me  by  the  Fanners  Union  Grain  Ter- 
minal Association  showing  the  present 
CCC  loan  price,  the  cash  market  closing, 
and  the  present  resale  value  if  the  Sec- 
retary were  to  sell  under  the  105-percent 
formula.  This  chart  indicates  roughly 
a  direct  across-the-board  drop  of  10 
cents  a  bushel  average  If  the  Secretary 
should  begin  selling  from  his  stockpile 
at  the  105-percent  formula. 

I  sincerely  hope  he  will  sense  the  need 
of  our  farmers  and  refrain  from  these 
price-destroying  sales. 

Terminal  loan.  Minneapolis  or  Duluth, 
Northern  Spring  $1.58 
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ON   CHRISTIAN   OBEDIENCE 

Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Episcopal  clergy  in  the  diocese  of  Los 
Angeles  have  been  disturbed  over  mis- 
interpretations of  church  policy  which 


they  feel  may  be  drawn  from  a  recent 
insertion  in  the  Record. 

On  September  3,  our  Louisiana  col- 
league [Mr.  Waggonner]  caused  to  be 
printed  extracts  from  a  sermon  preached 
by  the  Reverend  Robert  Watts,  of  La 
Jolla,  Calif.  That  material  appears  on 
page  22888  of  the  Record.  It  conveys  a 
strong  denunciation  of  the  theory  that 
certain  conditions  justify  the  defiance 
of  bad  laws. 

The  Reverend  Robert  T.  Stellar,  D.D., 
executive  secretary  in  the  department  of 
social  relations  for  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  southern  California,  has  asked  my 
assistance  In  clarifying  the  church's 
position  on  Christian  obedience.  Father 
Stellar  feels  that  Dr.  Watts,  while  of 
course  free  to  express  a  dissenting  view- 
point, misunderstands  his  church's  con- 
cern for  civil  rights — and,  more  espe- 
cially. Is  out  of  step  with  the  House  of 
Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  That  body  adopted  the  follow- 
ing position  paper  on  Christian  obedi- 
ence at  the  church's  1964  general  con- 
vention in  St.  Louis: 

Position  Paper  on  Christian  Obedience  of 

THE  House  of  Bishops 
(Christian  Social  Relations  at  General  Con- 
vention, 1964) 

THE    church    speaks 

Christian  teaching  holds  that  civil  author- 
ity is  given  by  God  to  provide  order  in  hu- 
man society,  and  that  Just  human  law  is 
a  reflection  of  immutable  divine  law 
which  man  did  not  devise.  Under  all 
normal  circumstances,  therefore.  Christians 
obey  the  civil  law,  seeing  in  it  the  will  of 
God.  Yet  It  must  be  recognized  that  laws 
exist  which  deny  these  eternal  and  immuta- 
ble laws.  In  such  circumstances,  the  church 
and  Its  members,  faithful  to  Scripture,  re- 
serve the  right  to  obey  God  rather  than  man. 

Thus,  the  church  recognizes  the  rights  of 
any  persons  to  urge  the  repeal  of  unjust  laws 
by  all  lawful  means.  Including  participation 
in  peaceful  demonstrations.  If  and  when 
the  means  of  legal  recourse  have  been  ex- 
hausted, or  are  demonstrably  inadequate  the 
church  recognizes  the  right  of  all  persons, 
for  reasons  of  informed  conscience,  to  dis- 
obey such  laws,  so  long  as  such  persons: 

(a)  Accept  the  legal  penalty  for  their  ac- 
tion; 

(b)  Carry  out  their  protest  in  a  nonviolent 
manner,  and; 

(c)  Exercise  severe  restraints  in  using  thla 
privilege  of  conscience,  because  of  the  dan- 
ger of  lawlessness  attendant  thereon. 

Before  Christians  participate  in  such  ac- 
tions, they  should  seek  the  will  of  God  In 
prayer  and  the  counsel  of  their  fellow 
Christians. 
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HEALTHY  STEPS  IN  THE  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  FIELD 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  be- 
coming Chairman  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity, Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey has  been  conducting — at  the  Pres- 
ident's request — a  continuing  review  of 
the    Government's    civil    rights    efforts. 


Now  he  has  recommended,  and  the  Pres- 
ident has  acted  upon,  several  major 
changes  designed  to  strengthen  the 
operation  and  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment's civil  rights  program. 

Under  the  new  plan,  there  will  be 
greater  emphasis  on  the  duties  and  per- 
formance of  the  operating  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Power  and  responsibility  to  act  on  civil 
rights  matters,  heretofore  diffused 
among  various  interagency  committees, 
will  now  be  given  directly  to  the  officials 
and  administrators  who  operate  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  functions  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity, for  example,  will  now  be  trans- 
ferred to  existing  agencies.  Each  Cab- 
inet officer,  agency  head,  and  executive 
of  the  Federal  Government  will  now  have 
responsibility  for  enforcing  compliance 
with  our  civil  rights  laws. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  which 
controls  Federal  personnel  policies,  will 
now  have  direct  responsibility  for  en- 
forcing nondiscrimination.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  who  as  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Committee  has  had  the  primary  responsi- 
bility ,for  insuring  compliance  by  Gov- 
ernment contractors,  will  now  have  the 
authority  to  insure  that  compliance  di- 
rectly as  part  of  his  responsibilities  in 
administering  the  Department  of  Labor. 

As  the  Vice  President  has  pointed  out 
In  his  recommendations  to  the  President, 
the  termination  of  the  Council  of  Equal 
OpE>ortunity  and  the  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  does  not 
mean  that  we  have  eliminated  all  the 
civil  rights  problems  In  this  country.  In- 
deed, in  his  words: 

The  more  difficult  and  complicated  part  of 
the  Jotimey  to  our  national  goal  of  a  preju- 
dice-free society  lies  ahead  of  us. 

What  these  recommendations  do 
mean,  however,  is  that  we  are  stream- 
lining the  civil  rights  programs  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Government  so  as  to 
achieve  even  more  in  the  fight  for  civil 
rights,  and  to  do  so  with  thoroughness 
and  efficiency. 

The  Vice  President,  as  the  President's 
No.  1  adviser  and  counselor  on  matters 
of  civil  rights,  deserves  the  thanks  and 
the  gratitude  of  the  people  and  the  Con- 
gress. He  has  labored  long  hours  on  be- 
half of  full  freedom  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  our  citizens.  These  latest 
recommendations  are  merely  another  ad- 
dition to  a  long  and  admirable  record 
of  achievement  In  this  field. 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
AS  OPPOSED  TO  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night's 
news  reports  were  a  little  sickening  to 


one  who  believes  in  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment as  opposed  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment being  all  things  to  all  people. 

These  reports  carried  two  more  In- 
stances of  Invasion — one  in  the  proposal 
banning  billboards — the  other  in  the  law 
which  the  President  will  probably  sign 
today,  controlling  water  pollution. 

Without  some  amendment,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  will  be  the  billboard 
boss  and,  even  in  commercial  areas, 
where  signs  will  be  permitted,  he  will 
have  complete  regulation  over  the  size 
and  the  number  of  billboards  to  be  per- 
mitted. As  bad  as  Is  the  taking  away  of 
local  controls  of  billboards  is  the  law 
which  provides  that  final  word  on  water 
pollution  control  is  given  to  a  new  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  set  all  standards  and 
make  all  regulations  on  water  quality 
standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  rate  this  Congress 
has  gone  this  year,  In  a  few  years  State 
lines  will  be  nothing  but  geographic 
markers,  with  Federal  bureaucrats  de- 
ciding what  Is  good  for  the  people  in 
every  area  of  this  vast  Nation. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  MAY  HAVE 
BEEN  POORLY  ADVISED  IN  NOT 
SEEKING  SENATE  CONFIRMA- 
TION OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT 
FOR    THE    ARTS 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration may  have  been  poorly  ad- 
vised in  not  seeking  Senate  confirmation 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts. 

The  House  took  up  H.R.  9460,  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965  on  September  15, 
at  which  time  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Quie]  offered  an  amendment 
providing  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  "shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate." 

Two  days  later,  on  September  17,  the 
person  slated,  according  to  some  reports, 
to  be  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  Roger  L.  Stevens,  who 
is  now  the  Special  Assistant  on  the  Arts 
at  the  White  House,  resigned  from  the 
Board  of  the  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  cited,  as  his  reason  for  doing 
so,  the  fact  that — 

One  Congressman  raised  a  point  about 
possible  conflict  of  interest. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie],  In  offering  his  amendment  re- 
quiring Senate  confirmation  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  said  that: 

President  Johnson  himself  has  put  his 
radio  and  television  properties  in  trust  while 


he  is  serving  as  President.  But  the  Special 
Assistant  on  the  Arts  in  the  White  House, 
so  far  as  I  know,  is  still  receiving  royalties 
from  the  Broadway  farce-comedies  In  which 
he  has  a  major  interest. 

The  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  will  be  required 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  In  view 
of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Stevens  from 
the  board  of  the  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra because  of  what  he  cites  as  a 
"possible  conflict  of  interest,"  questions 
will  undoubtedly  continue  to  be  raised  as 
to  whether  he  has  resigned  from  the 
board  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  and  if 
he  has  put  his  commercial  interests  in 
trust. 

Surely,  in  as  sensitive  an  area  as  the 
arts,  the  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  with  millions  of 
dollars  to  spend,  and  the  authority  to 
do  so  without  the  approval  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  and  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts,  should  be  as  clean  as 
a  "hound's  tooth,"  and  as  free  of  suspi- 
cion as  Caesar's  wife. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence  between  the 
Special  Assistant  on  the  Arts  at  the 
White  House,  and  the  president  of  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  Associa- 
tion, which  sheds  light  on  the  matter  I 
have  been  discussing: 

Il^MORANDUM 

National  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Washington,  D.C. 
To:  The  Board  of  Directors. 
Prom:  Osby  L.  Weir,  president. 
Date:  September  22,  1965. 

I  enclose  copies  of  correspondence  with 
Roger  L.  Stevens  regarding  his  resignation 
from  the  board  of  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  Association. 

The  letters  speak  for  themselves  and  I  am 
confident  that  you  Join  with  me  in  my  deep 
regret  over  the  circumstances  that  caused  Mr. 
Stevens  to  reconsider  his  acceptance  of  elec- 
tion to  our  board.  I  have  read  the  con- 
gressional debate  to  which  Mr.  Stevens  refers 
and  I  can  well  imderstand  his  desire  to  avoid 
controversy  over  his  dedicated  service  to  pri- 
vately operated  cultural  organizations. 

Enclosures. 

—  ( 

The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.C,  September  17, 1965. 
Mr.  Oscar  L.  Weir, 

President,  National  Symphony  Orchestra  As- 
sociation, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Weir:  I  regret  that  I  must  re- 
sign from  the  board  of  the  National  S3rm- 
phony  Orchestra. 

During  the  recent  debate  on  the  House 
floor,  one  Congressman  raised  a  point  about 
possible  conflict  of  interest  with  regard  to  my 
being  a  director  of  the  National  Symphony. 

This  would  not  be  so  bad,  but  there  may 
be  problems  in  this  arsa  when  the  Kennedy 
Center  is  completed.  When  I  "accepted  mem- 
bership, I  thought  we  could  worry  about  such 
a  situation  when  the  building  was  finished. 

Also,  if  by  chance  the  National  Symphony 
should  qualify  for  funds  vmder  the  National 
Endowment  and  since  the  question  has  al' 
ready  been  raised  in  Congress,  the  orchestra 
might  be  prevented  from  receiving  some 
necessary  money. 

Thus,  although  I  deeply  regret  this  action, 
I  must  herewith  tender  my  resignation.     . 
Sincerely, 

Roger  L.  Stevens, 
Special  Assistant  on  the  Arts. 
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September  21.  1965v 
The  Honorable  Roger  L.  Stevens. 
Special  Assistant  on  the  Arts, 
The  White  House,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Stevens:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  September  17  In  which  you  resign 
from  the  board  of  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  Association.  This  Is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  regret  to  me,  as  I  know  It  will 
be  to  our  colleagues  on  the  board.  I  would 
do  my  best  to  try  to  persuade  you  to  recon- 
sider If  It  were  not  for  the  compelling  reasons 
that  you  give  which  relate  to  national  policy 
and  to  the  future  chances  of  the  Washing- 
ton National  Symphony  to  qualify  for  funds 
under  the  newly  passed  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts. 

In  any  case,  I  know  that  we  can  count  on 
your  friendly,  though  objective.  Interest  In 
any  profx>sals  made  by  the  Washington  Na- 
tional Symphony  that  might  be  referred  to 
you  either  In  connection  with  the  Kennedy 
Center  or  the  forthcoming  National  Endow- 
ment. 

Thank  you  for  having  been  willing  to  ac- 
cept election  to  our  board  In  the  flrst  place 
and  before  the  current  circumstances  arose. 
Your  participation  was  a  notable  vote  of  con- 
fidence In  our  organization. 

Ordinarily  I  would  withhold  notifying  our 
colleagues  of  your  decision  until  the  next 
board  meeting,  but  In  view  of  yoiu"  distin- 
guished position  there  Is  bound  to  be  talk 
and  I  therefore  think  It  advisable  to  send 
copies  of  our  exchange  of  letters  to  our  fellow 
board  members. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

OsBT  L.  Was. 

President. 


WIDNALL  PREDICTS  CONGRES- 
SIONAL ACTION  IF  NEW  COM- 
MERCE DEPARTMENT  REGULA- 
TIONS DIRECTED  AGAINST  ARAB 
BOYCOTT  DO  NOT  PRODUCE 
QUICK  RESULTS 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  tMr.  Widnall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  Department  of  Commerce  an- 
nounced regulations  bringing  into  force 
a  new  export  policy  designed  to  discour- 
age US.  companies  involuntarily  from 
assisting  and  being  a  party  to  the  vicious 
trade  practices  imposed  by  the  Arab 
boycott.  This  new  policy,  as  it  appeared 
in  yesterday's  Federal  Register,  fulfills 
the  statutory  requirement  included  in 
the  1965  extension  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act.  It  was  precipitated  entirely  by 
Members  of  Congress  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  for  years  have  demanded 
that  the  practices  involved  in  the  Arab 
boycott  be  prohibited  if  they  involved 
involuntary-  participation  by  American 
companies.  Earlier  this  year  extensive 
hearings  were  held  on  this  aspect  of  the 
Export  Control  Act  and  after  hearing 
several  top  administration  ofBcials  re- 
quest merely  a  rather  weak  declaration 
of  policy,  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  on  May  29 
insisted  that  such  a  statement  of  US. 
policy  against  the  Arab  boycott,  by  it- 
self, was  completely  insufficient.    These 


17  members  of  the  committee  in  their 
supplemental  views  to  H.R.  7105  de- 
manded that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce prohibit  all  U.S.  companies  from 
furnishing  information  or  signing  agree- 
ments which  would  further  the  interests 
of  the  Arab  boycott. 

When  the  bill  came  before  the  House 
on  June  8,  the  Johnson  administration 
was  face  to  face  with  an  outright  con- 
gressional rebuke  of  its  weak  solution  to 
a  vicious  situation.  The  fact  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  was  in  favor  of  an 
outright  prohibition  against  any  and  all 
forms  of  involuntary  assistance  to  the 
Arab  boycott  request  was  made  clear  in 
several  press  reports  preceding  the  day 
of  debate.  Within  minutes  before  the 
bill  came  to  the  floor,  however,  a  deal 
was  worked  out  with  the  State  and  Com- 
merce Departments  and  those  of  us  who 
supported  outright  prohibition  were  de- 
feated in  a  nonrecord  vote  on  our  amend- 
ment. 

Nevertheless,  the  new  Commerce  De- 
partment regulations  declare  it  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  op- 
pose restrictive  trade  practices  or  boy- 
cotts fostered  or  imposed  by  foreign 
countries  against  other  countries  friendly 
to  the  United  States,  together  with  a 
statement  that  our  Government  will 
"encourage  and  request"  U.S.  exporters 
to  refuse  to  take  any  action,  including 
the  furnishing  of  information  or  signing 
agreements  supporting  such  foreign  boy- 
cotts or  restrictive  practices. 

Under  yesterday's  regulations,  U.S. 
companies  will  be  required  to  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  any  requests 
for  the  furnishing  of  information  or  the 
signing  of  agreements  helpful  to  such  re- 
strictive trade  practices  as  the  Arab  boy 
cott.  Failure  to  comply  with  these  re- 
quirements could  bring  a  penalty  of  up 
to  $1,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concede  that  this  may 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Never- 
theless, the  regulations  make  clear  that 
U.S.  companies,  while  being  encouraged 
and  requested  to  refuse  to  be  a  party  to 
Arab  boycott  requests,  are  not  legally 
prohibited  from  doing  so.  Therefore, 
the  opportunity  for  the  Arab  boycott  to 
continue  to  blackjack  U.S.  companies 
still  remains. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  journey  of  a 
thousand  miles  requires  that  a  flrst  step 
be  taken.  While  these  new  regulations 
might  constitute  such  a  first  step,  they 
nevertheless  represent  the  first  step  on 
a  completely  needless  journey  of  com- 
promise and  dilly-dallying.  I  remain 
convinced  that  the  only  way  to  treat  this 
thorn  in  the  side  of  free  international 
trade  is  for  the  U.S.  Government  to  pro- 
hibit outright  such  practices.  Only  in 
this  manner  can  blackmailed  U.S.  com- 
panies secure  the  needed  protection  from 
their  Government. 

Those  of  us  who  insisted  upon  an  out- 
right prohibition  will  watch  carefully  the 
results  of  the  new  Commerce  Department 
regulations.  If  they  have  no  real  effect 
upon  the  Arab  boycott  as  it  affects  Amer- 
ican exporters.  I  want  to  ser\e  notice  on 
the  administration  that  new  legislation 
will  be  offered  in  the  second  session  of 
this  Congress.  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
soever that  if  these  regulations  do  not 


quickly  produce  significant  results,  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  will  vote  over- 
whelmingly for  an  outright  prohibition 


NEW         ENGLAND  JOB-PIRACY" 

CHARGE  UNSUPPORTED  BY  FIG- 
URES IN  "RIGHT-TO-WORK"  RE- 
PEAL ISSUE 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  28.  during  the  debate  on  H.R.  77. 
to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Labor  Act,  I  stated — page  18620 
of  the  Record — that,  as  a  Representative 
from  a  Northern  State  which  does  not 
have  a  right-to-work  law.  I  was  con- 
cerned lest  the  existence  of  such  laws 
in  other  States  operate  to  entice  jobs  and 
industries  away  from  my  State.  In  some 
detail,  I  described  the  research  I  con- 
ducted into  this  aspect  of  this  very  com- 
plex question  and  I  reported  my  findings, 
based  on  the  expert  studies  of  economic 
specialists,  that  no  such  danger  existed. 

Further  study  since  that  time  bears  out 
this  finding  and  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  these  observations 
to  my  colleagues. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  latest 
reports  of  the  Labor  Department's  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  shows  that,  if 
wages  were  the  determining  factor,  many 
New  England  States  actually  should  be 
pirating  industry  away  from  the  higher- 
wage  right-to-work  States,  and  not  the 
other  way  around. 

Average  wage  rates  for  production 
workers  in  manufacturing  for  1964.  as  re- 
ported in  employment  and  earnings  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  for  May 
1965.  shows  the  following — based  on  20 
right-to-work  States  including  Indiana, 
which  had  such  a  law  in  1964  but  does 
not  now: 

Seven  of  the  20  right-to-work  States 
have  higher  wage  rates  than  Connecti- 
cut. 

Eight  have  higher  wage  rates  than 
Massachusetts. 

Twelve  have  higher  wage  rates  than 
Rhode  Island  and  Vermont. 

Fifteen  have  higher  wage  rates  than 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine. 

Wage  rates  In  Florida  and  Rhode 
Island  are  exactly  the  same. 

The  southern  right-to-work  States  of 
Alabama.  Florida,  Virginia,  and  Tennes- 
see all  have  higher  wage  rates  than  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine. 

The  hourly  wage  rates  listed  for  New 
England  are: 

New  Hampshire,  $2;  Maine,  $2;  Mas- 
sachusetts. $2.37;  Vermont.  $2.08;  Rhode 
Island,  $2.11;  Connecticut.  $2.62. 

The  hourly  wage  rates  listed  for  the 
right-to-work  States  are  given  as: 
Nevada.  $3.16;  Wyoming,  $2.82;  Indiana. 
$2.81;  Utah.  $2.77;  Arizona.  $2.72;  Iowa. 
$2.71;  Kansas.  $2.65;  Texas.  $2.42;  Ne- 
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braska,  $2.36;  South  Dakota,  $2.34; 
North  Dakota,  $2.31;  Alabama,  $2.17; 
Florida,  $2.11;  Virginia,  $2.04;  Tennessee, 
$2.03. 

Thus,  as  I  stated  during  the  debate  on 
the  bill,  there  is  no  factual  basis  for 
charges  that  right-to-work  laws  In  other 
States  have  ever  harmed,  are  harming 
now  or  ever  will  harm  States  that  do  not 
have  right-to-work  laws.  Indeed,  wage 
rates  are  far  down  the  list  of  economic 
factors  that  determine  where  an  individ- 
ual industry  decides  to  locate. 

The  "job-piracy"  charge  in  connection 
with  this  legislation  simply  has  no  basis 
in  fact. 


SELF-HELP  APPRENTICE  PROGRAM 
FOR  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  DETVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
trom  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  to  spur  job 
training  by  private  industry.  Titled  the 
Human  Investment  Act  of  1965."  the 
bill  would  provide  a  7 -percent  tax  credit 
to  employers  for  certain  authorized  ex- 
penses of  training  their  employees  in  new 
job  skills. 

When  Congress  3  years  ago  enacted  a 
tax  credit  to  encourage  plant  moderni- 
zation and  investment  in  new  equipment, 
I  think  we  failed  to  realize  at  that  time 
the  fact  that  the  most  important  kind 
oi^capital  a  nation  can  have  is  its  human 
capital — the  skills,  experience,  and  capa- 
bilities of  its  working  men  and  women. 

This  bill  is  companion  to  a  host  of 
similar  measures  filed  within  recent 
weeks  in  the  House  and  Senate.  House 
cosponsors  include  seven  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  aXL 
three  Republican  House  members  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  give  employers 
incentive  to  broaden  and  expand  appren- 
ticeship training,  on-the-job  training, 
cooperative  work-study  programs,  tui- 
tion-refund programs,  and  the  expenses 
of  organized  group  and  classroom  in- 
stiuction. 

This  approach  places  the  responsibil- 
ity for  increased  job  training,  not  on  the 
Federal  or  State  Governments,  but  where 
it  rightfully  belongs — on  the  Nation's 
greatest  job  trainer,  the  private  enter- 
prise system. 

It  can  be  of  equal  benefit  to  employer 
and  employee. 

The  bill's  language  is  virtually  parallel 
to  that  of  the  investment  credit  provi- 
sions of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended  last  year.  By  requiring  that 
a  trainee  be  on  the  employer's  payroll 
for  at  least  3  months  after  the  comple- 
tion of  training — with  exceptions  for  dis- 
ability, voluntary  separation,  or  firing  for 
cause — the  bill  helps  to  insure  that  train- 
ees will  actually  be  put  on  the  payroll 
after  the  training  period.  This  provision 
would  overcome  the  objection  to  govern- 
ment-run training  programs,  to  the  ef- 


fect that  trainees  are  often  not  able  to 
find  appropriate  work  even  after  com- 
pleting Government -sponsored  training 
programs. 

This  Is  an  attempt  to  meet  the  Increas- 
ingly serious  problems  of  stixictural  un- 
employment caused  by  a  labor  force  ill- 
fitted  for  existing  and  developing  job  op- 
portunities. Its  intent  is  to  advance 
workers  up  the  skill  ladder  and  thereby 
open  vacancies  at  the  bottom  for  the 
currently  tmskilled  and  unemployed. 

Its  major  premise  is  that  private  busi- 
ness has — over  the  years — learned  how 
to  obtain  the  most  results  per  training 
dollar,  and  should  be  encouraged  to 
broaden  its  training  programs  to  meet  a 
growing  national  need. 

The  idea  of  a  reasonable  tax  incentive 
is — to  me — a  much  preferable  alterna- 
tive to  the  creation  of  further  Govern- 
ment programs,  with  all  their  inherent 
bureaucracy,  inefficiency,  and  adminis- 
trative expense. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  my  colleague  in  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  Tom  Cur- 
tis, for  his  outstanding  work  on  this 
proposal,  and  equally.  Senator  Prouty. 
who  has  organized  and  led  the  con- 
current effort  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  has  prepared  a  fact 
sheet  explaining  the  purpose  and  me- 
chanics of  this  legislation.  It  would  be 
helpful  to  Members  who  would  like  to 
know  more  about  this  commendable  pro- 
gram to  include  that  information  at 
this  point,  and  so  it  follows : 

The  Human  Investment  Act  op  1965 

(Revised  version  of  S.  1130,  flrst  Introduced 

by  Senator  Winston  L.  PROtrrY.  Republican 

of  Vermont,  on  Feb.  17.  1965.) 

Purpose:  "To  provide  an  Incentive  to  Amer- 
ican business  to  Invest  In  the  Improvement 
f  at  the  Nation's  hiiman  resources  by  hiring, 
training,  and  employing  presently  unem- 
ployed workers  lacking  needed  job  skills, 
and  by  upgrading  the  job  skills  of  and  pro- 
viding new  Job  opportunities  for  workers 
presently  employed." 

Method:  The  act  offers  employers  a  tax 
credit  toward  certain  expenses  of  programs 
designed  to  train  prospective  employees  for 
Jobs  with  the  company  or  retrain  current 
employees  for  more  demanding  Jobs  with 
the  company. 

Amount  of  tax  credit:  7  percent  of  the 
allowable  training  expenses,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  $25,000  plus  25  percent  of  the  tax- 
payer's tax  liability  In  excess  of  $25,000. 
This  credit  would  be  In  addition  to  credits 
provided  for  by  other  parts  of  the  tax  code. 

Allowable  employee  training  expenses: 

1.  Wages  and  salaries  of  employees  who 
are  apprentices  In  registered  programs. 

2.  Wages  and  salaries  of  employees  en- 
rolled In  on-the-job  training  projects  un- 
der section  204  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962. 

3.  Wages  and  salaries  of  employees  par- 
ticipating In  cooperative  education  programs 
Involving  alternate  periods  of  work  and 
study. 

•  4.  Tuition  and  course  fees  paid  by  the  em- 
ployer to  colleges  or  business  or  trade  schools 
for  the  training  of  employees  and  prospective 
employees. 

5.  Home  study  course  fees  paid  by  the 
employer  to  colleges  or  accredited  corre- 
spondence schools  for  the  training  of  em- 
ployees and  prospective  employees. 

6.  Expenses  to  the  taxpayer  of  organized 
group  Instruction,   including  classroom  in- 


struction, of  employees  and  prospective  em- 
ployees. Including  Instructors*  salaries,  books, 
equipment,  etc.,  but  not  the  salaries  of 
trainees. 

Other  provisions : 

1.  Allowable  expenses  would  have  to  be 
tax  deductible  under  section  162  of  the  code, 
trade  or  business  expenses. 

2.  To  claim  credit  for  training  a  given 
Individual,  that  person  would  have  to  re- 
main on  the  payroll  for  at  least  three 
months  after  completion  of  the  training. 
Exceptions  are  made  for  death,  disability, 
voluntary  separation,  and  firing  for  cause. 

3.  The  tax  credit  could  be  carried  back  3 
years  and  carried  forward  five  years. 

4.  No  credit  would  be  allowed  for  the  train- 
ing of  managerial,  professional,  or  advanced 
scientific  employees.  The  Intent  of  the  act 
is  to  encourage  btislness  to  upgrade  the  skills 
of  those  at  the  bottom  end  of  the  sklU  and 
income  ladder,  not  middle  management  or 
professional    employees. 


LOBBYING  MOST  DISTRESSING  AS- 
PECT OF  SUGAR  BILL 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost 
of  the  Sugar  Act  proposal  which  is  now 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  is  stag- 
gering— about  S700  million  a  year  above 
present  world  prices,  or  $3.5  billion  for 
the  5-year  term.  This  comes  to  about 
$14  premium  a  year  for  the  average  fam- 
ily of  four,  or  $70  for  the  life  of  the  leg- 
islation. 

But  an  aspect  of  the  proposal  which 
is  far  more  distressing  than  the  cost  to 
consumers  is  the  influence  of  lobbyists. 

In  the  first  day's  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bolling]  asked  some 
searching  and  proper  questions.  They 
arose  from  information  I  placed  in  my 
opposing  views  published  as  a  part  of 
the  committee  report.  The  information 
compared  the  country  quotas  allocated 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  with 
those  requested  by  the  administration. 

The  administration  quotas  were  com- 
puted entirely  on  the  history  of  deliver- 
ies of  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  1963 
and  1964.  Whether  the  base  chosen  was 
the  best  or  not.  at  least  it  was  a  guideline 
^  which  treated  all  on  the  same  ground 
rules.  The  administration,  can  explain 
just  how  it  arrived  at  individual  country 
quotas  and  why. 

Since  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
came  up  v^'ith  substantial  changes,  ex- 
planations are  in  order.  Presumably, 
changes  wer6  not  desired  by  the  State 
Department  so  that  makes  full  explana- 
tion all  the  more  important. 

Did  lobbyists  Influence  the  details  of 
the  legislation,  and  particularly  the 
country  quotas,  and  if  so,  to  what  ex- 
tent? That  unpleasant  question  cannot 
be  dodged,  and  the  sooner  applicable  in- 
formation is  laid  on  the  record,  the  bet- 
ter for  all  concerned.  If  the  lobbyists 
were  not  influential  this  fact  should  be 
known,  In  order  to  clear  away  this  cloud. 
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If  the  lobbyists  were  influential,  the  Con- 
gress take  steps  to  eliminate  future  in- 
fluence. 

At  this  point  it  would  be  well  to  recall 
the  questionable  activities  of  two  of  the 
men  presently  repistered  as  supar  lobby- 
ists— John  A.  O'Donnell  and  Ernest 
Schein.  They  were  both  involved  in  a 
Senate  investigation  which  showed, 
among  other  things,  that  O'Donnell  h^^ 
distributed  to  certain  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  campaign  purposes  thousands 
of  dollars  provided  to  him  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Philippine  Government.  This 
sorry  chapter  is  recorded  in  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  Almanac  of  1963  beshi- 
ning  on  page  303. 

Here  are  brief  sketches  of  the  foreign 
sugar  lobbyists  as  published  August  27, 
1965  by  Congressional  Quarterly: 
Foreign  Lobdyists 

Reports  filed  with  the  Justice  Department 
under  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act, 
as  summarized  In  the  press,  and  registrations 
made  under  the  1946  Federal  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act.  as  recorded  by  CQ,  gave  the 
following  picture  of  lobbying  by  spokesmen 
for  foreign  governments  and  companies  seek- 
ing larger  sugar  quotas.  Lobbyists  registra- 
tions mentioned  below  are  those  filed  under 
the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act.  In 
some  cases,  the  same  firm  registered  several 
times  for  a  client;  the  latest  such  registration 
Is  given. 

HAITI 

The  Haitian  American  Sugar  Co.  was  rep- 
resented by  James  H.  Rowe,  Jr..  of  the  Wash- 
ington law  firm  of  Corcoran,  Foley,  Young- 
man  &  Rowe.  Both  Rowe  and  the  firm's 
senior  partner,  Thomas  G.  Corcoran,  were 
said  to  be  close  friends  and  advisers  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Rowe  registered  as  a  lobby- 
ist for  Haitian  American  March  23,  1962. 

INDIA 

India  Sugar  Mills  Association  of  Calcutta 
was  represented  by  the  law  firm  of  Dawson, 
GrlfBn.  Pickens  &  Riddle,  which  registered  as 
a  lobbyist  for  the  association  June  30.  1964. 
Donald  S.  Dawson  of  the  firm  was  a  former 
Tr\iman  administration  official.  The  firm's 
compensation  for  representing  the  associa- 
tion was  listed  as  $20,000  a  year,  with  a  ceil- 
ing of  $100,000  over  the  life  of  the  re- 
vised Sugar  Act. 

AUSTRAIIA 

The  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co..  Ltd.,  of 
Sydney.  Australia,  was  represented  by  the  law 
firm  of  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton 
(of  which  Under  Secretary  of  State  George 
W.  Ball  was  formerly  a  member):  by  Rob- 
ert C.  Barnard:  and  by  ex-Representative 
Charles  H.  Brown,  Democrat,  of  Missouri, 
1957-61.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamil- 
ton registered  on  several  occasions  as  a  lobby- 
ist for  Colonial,  most  recently  August  16. 
1965.  when  the  firm  stated  that  It  repre- 
sented the  Interests  of  the  entire  Australian 
sugar  Industry.  Also  on  August  16,  Barnard 
registered  as  a  lobbyist  for  Cleary,  Gottlieb, 
Steen  &  Hamilton,  giving  his  leglslatfve  in- 
terest as  "legislation  affecting  fthe)  Austra- 
lian sugar  industry."  Ex-Representative 
Brown  registered  May  22,  1961,  as  a  lobbyist 
for  Colonial.  Press  reports  said  his  compen- 
sation was  $2,000  a  month. 

THAILAND 

Representing  Thailand  was  former  Repre- 
^      sentatlve    George    M.    Grant,    Democrat,    of 
Alabama,  1938-65.     He  was  said  to  be  receiv- 
ing $1,500  to  appear  before  the  committee, 
plus  $3,100  for  other  expenses. 

VENEZUELA 

Press  reports  said  Charles  Patrick  Clark 
had  agreed  in  June  to  represent  Venezuelan 

Interests  for  $50,000. 


MEXICO 

The  law  firm  of  former  Secretary  of  In- 
terior Oscar  L.  Chapman  ( 1949-53)  had.  since 
1955.  represented  the  Union  Naclonal  de  Pro- 
ductores  de  Azucar,  Mexico,  for  which  It  reg- 
istered as  a  lobbyist  January  31,  1955,  and 
February  14,  1961.  The  firm,  currently  called 
Chapman,  Friedman.  Shea,  Clubb  &  Duff,  was 
said  to  have  signed  an  agreement  In  1961 
xmder  which  it  received  $50,000  a  year,  plus 
25  cents  for  each  ton  Increase  in  Mexico's 
quota  over  the  1061  level,  for  Its  services. 
The  contract  was  reportedly  renewed  In  1964 
without  the  25-cent  contingency  provision. 

CUADELOUFE    AND    MARTINIQUE 

The  law  firm  of  Surrey,  Karaslk,  Gould  & 
Greene  registered  August  16,  1965,  as  a  lobby- 
ist for  Associated  Sugar  Producers  of  Guade- 
loupe and  Martinique. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Walter  Sterling  Surrey,  of  Surrey,  Karaslk, 
Gould  &  Greene,  acted  as  counsel  at  the 
hearings  to  the  South  Puerto  Rlcan  Sugar 
Co.,  a  U.S. -owned  firm  with  large  holdings  of 
sugar  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 

BRITISH    WEST    INDIES,     BRITISH    HONDURAS, 
ECUADOR,    AND    PANAMA 

The  law  firm  of  Quinn  &  Quinn,  June  3, 
1965,  registered  as  a  lobbyist  for  sugar  inter- 
ests In  several  Latin  American  countries: 
British  West  IndlcE  Sugar  Association:  Com- 
panla  Azucarera  Valdez.  Ecuador:  Azuc.irera 
Naclonal.  Panama;  and  Corozal  Sugar  Co.. 
British  Honduras.  The  firm's  Arthur  L. 
Quinn  registered  personally  in  1962  for  the 
British  West  Indies  Sugar  Association.  Press 
reports  said  Quinn  &  Quinn  was  receiving 
$20,000  a  year  for  representing  the  British 
West  Indian  sugar  interests.  $1,000  a  month 
for  the  Ecuadorian,  and  $18,000  a  year  for  the 
Panamanian. 

PERU 

Arnold  Shaw,  a  Washington  attorney,  reg- 
istered AprU  26.  1965.  as  a  lobbyist  for  the 
Comite  de  Productores  de  Azucar,  Lima,  Peru, 
stating  his  compensation  for  1965  for  lobby- 
ing as  $11,250.  Press  reports  said  he  was  to 
receive  $15,000  a  year  overall  from  the  Peru- 
vian sugar  Interests  when  Sugar  Act  legis- 
lation was  before  Congress,  and'  $7,500  In 
other  years. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Press  reports  said  Sheldon  Kaplan  and 
Rocco  Slcllllano  (who  served  as  a  personnel 
ai^  to  President  Eisenhower)  had  formed 
a  Latin  American  Sugar  Council  In  Novem- 
ber 1962  to  represent  Costa  Rlca,  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua,  and  El  Salvador  sugar  Interests, 
at  $5,000  a  year  each,  and  Honduran  sugar  In- 
terests, at  $2,500.  CQ  records  showed  that 
Kaplan  registered  as  a  lobbyist  In  1960  for 
the  Guatemala  sugar  producers. 

BRAZIL 

The  firm  of  A.  S.  Nemlr  Associates  report- 
edly was  representing  Brazilian  sugar 
Interests. 

PHILIPPINES 

John  A.  O'Donnell,  a  former  member  of 
the  Philippine  War  Damage  Commission 
(1947-51),  registered  February  17,  1965,  as 
a  lobbyist  for  the  Philippine  Sugar  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Federation  Sugar  Cane 
Planters,  Manila.  O'Donnell's  activities  on 
behalf  of  Philippine  war  claims  applicants 
were  the  subject  of  a  congressional  Investi- 
gation In  1963.     (1963  Almanac,  p.  303.) 

COLOMBIA 

Ernest  Schein.  a  former  employee  of  the 
Philippine  War  Damage  Commission  and  as- 
sociate of  O'Donnell,  registered  as  a  lobby- 
ist May  21,  1962.  for  the  Dlstrlbuldora  de 
Azucares,  Bogota.  Colombia.  Press  reports 
said  Schein  was  receiving  $15,000  a  year  to 
represent  Colombian  sugar  Interests.  His 
name  also  figured  In  the  1963  congressional 
Investigation  involving  O'Donnell. 


SOUTHERN   RHODESIA 

The  firm  of  Purcell  and  Nelson  registered 
as  a  lobbyist  March  20,  1964,  for  Sugar  Sales 
Ltd.,  of  Southern  Rhodesia.  Reports  said 
the  firm  was  receiving  $5,000  from  Rhodeslan 
sugar  Interests  to  present  their  case. 

TAIWAN 

Robert  L.  Farrlngton,  a  former  Agriculture 
Department  official  (solicitor,  1954-56;  gen- 
eral counsel,  1956-59.  among  other  Jobs)  reg- 
istered May  8,  1964,  as  a  lobbyist  for  the 
Chinese  Government  Procurement  and  Serv- 
ices Mission,  Division  for  Taiwan  Sugar  Corp. 
Press  reports  said  he  was  receiving  $250  a 
month  to  represent  Taiwanese  sugar  Inter- 
ests. 

MAURITIUS 

Washington  lawyer  James  N.  Earne<.t.  reg- 
istered as  a  lobbyist  September  1,  1964,  for 
the  Mauritius  Sugar  Syndicate.  Press  re- 
ports said  he  was  receiving  5,000  British 
pounds  ($14,000). 

SOUTH   AFRICA 

The  law  firm  of  Casey,  Lane  &  Mittendorf 
registered  as  a  lobbyist  June  22,  1062,  for 
the  South  African  Sugar  Association.  In 
1964  the  firm  reportedly  received  a  fee  cf 
$24,000  from  the  association. 

MADAGASCAR 

Seymour  S.  Guthman  registered  as  a  lobby- 
ist May  12.  1964,  for  the  Syndicat  des  Distll- 
lateurs  et  Producteurs  de  Sucre  de  Madagas- 
car, which  was  said  to  be  paying  him  $625  a 
month. 


ADDRESS   OF  MR.   STANISLAW 
MIKOLAJCZYK 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  know,  the  situation  in  foreign  affairs 
continues  to  deteriorate,  in  substantial 
part  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  President's  foreign  pol- 
icy advisors  to  recognize  the  fundamental 
problems  in  Eastern  Europe.  This  is 
especially  tragic  since  there  are  out- 
standing exile  leaders  of  the  respective 
captive  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  who 
can  properly  advise  the  administration 
of  true  conditions  within  their  countries. 

One  of  these  outstanding  leaders  is 
Mr.  Stanislaw  Mikolajczyk,  chairman  of 
the  Polish  Peasant  Party  and  former 
Prime  Minister  of  Poland.  I  enclose  as 
a  continuation  of  my  remarks  excerpts 
from  his  address  before  the  annual  Har- 
vest Thanksgiving  Day  sponsored  by  the 
Alliance  of  Friends  of  the  Polish  Village 
in  America,  held  in  Chicago  on  Septem- 
ber 5: 

I  myself  came  from  the  part  of  Poland, 
which  enjoyed  a  relatively  higher  standard 
of  living — not.  because  peasants  were  In 
majority  in  this  part  of  Poland,  but,  because 
of  the  advanced  Industrialization  based  on 
the  processing  of  their  own  agricultural 
products.  In  this  part  of  Poland  the  peasants 
were  quickly  adopting  the  new  methods  of 
production  In  agriculture,  and  therefore  re- 
ceiving better  harvests  from  their  soil,  and 
higher  income  from  their  work  In  the  village. 
In  fact  the  rural  population  In  that  part  of 
Poland  was  In  the  minority. 

The  unfavorable  climatic  and  poor  soil 
conditions  were  overcome  by  the  Independ- 
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ent  agricultural  organizations  and  the  coop- 
eratives. Also  we  were  helping  ourselves  by 
the  wide  territorial  self-government.  This  is 
the  way  it  was  before  the  Second  World  War 
and  this  part  of  Poland  is  today  still  leading 
In  the  national  agricultural  production. 

Can  a  citizen  of  today's  Poland  even  dream 
about  the  Just  cutting  of  the  national  loaf 
of  bread? 

Certainly,  not. 

There  are  no  free  elections  In  Poland. 

There  are  no  independent  agricultural  or- 
rganizatlons. 

And  the  free  territorial  self-government 
does  not  exist  any  more. 

The  last  elections  In  Poland,  like  the  pre- 
vious ones,  were  only  a  Communist  comedy. 
The  citizens  did  not  have  a  right  to  elect 
or  to  choose,  but  only  a  right  to  vote  for  the 
Communist  agents  of  Moscow,  who  were 
brought  to  Poland  and  imposed  by  Moscow 
on  the  Polish  nation. 

Not  Poles,  but  the  Communist  agents  are 
deciding  about  the  cutting  of  the  national 
loaf  of  bread.  In  addition,  the  Communists 
are  using  the  work  of  Poles  and  the  Income 
of  the  Polish  Nation  to  subsidize  the  Com- 
munist aggression  against  the  peoples  of  the 
free  world. 

What  is  even  worse,  the  Poles  deprived  of 
their  freedom  by  the  Moscow  aggressors  are 
forced  to  pay  for  the  Communist  poisoning 
of  the  younger  generation  and  for  the  God- 
less education  full  of  lies  and  Immoral  de- 
pravations. 

Poles  have  to  defend  Cardinal  Wyszynskl, 
Polish  clergy  and  the  Catholic  Church  and 
help  them  in  their  fight  against  the  commu- 
nlzation  of  Poland.    , 

We  should  increase  our  efforts,  and  Inten- 
sify our  fight  for  the  Just  division  of  the 
nation's  loaf  of  bread  In  Poland,  because 
of  the  great  Injustice  being  committed 
against  the  Polish  nation. 

Today,  however,  we  have  to  think  in  global 
terms.  When  the  Communist  aggression 
against  the  free  world  Is  constantly  spread- 
ing, you  In  Chicago  took  a  right  stand  In  your 
resolutions  on  the  Polish  Peasant  Day. 

You  supported  In  those  resolutions  the  ef- 
forts of  President  Johnson  to  stop  the  Com- 
munist aggression  against  the  free  world — 
In  Tibet  where  the  people  were  deprived  of 
their  freedom  and  independence — in  Viet- 
nam, and  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

We  wish  the  President,  as  we  wish  our 
brothers  in  Poland,  that  the  efforts  and 
sacrifices  of  the  American  people  could  bring 
as  early  as  possible  the  expected  results.  We 
wish  that  out  of  this  fight  and  sacrifices  could 
also  come  a  relief  for  our  brothers  in  Poland. 
We  wish  that  the  will  and  determined  fight 
for  equal  rights  and  freedom  of  all  peoples, 
regardless  of  their  color  or  origin  will  also 
include  the  Polish  people. 

We  believe  that  the  Polish  nation  cele- 
brating a  thousand  years  of  Its  Christianity 
has  the  same  right  to  Independence  and  free- 
dom as  the  nations  of  Far  East  and  Africa, 
which  Justly  obtained  their  Independence  In 
recent  years. 

Seventy  years  of  the  organized  work  of 
the  Polish  peasant  movement  Is  not  only  an 
enormous  effort  of  our  forefathers  with 
Wlncenty  Wltos  as  a  leader  at  the  top  but 
long  years  of  fight  and  work  for  the  enlight- 
enment and  education  In  the  civil  rights  of 
all  the  common  people  In  Poland.  This  work 
has  already  paid  good  dividends:  After  the 
First  World  War — free  and  Independent 
Poland  with  an  access  to  the  Baltic  Sea;  the 
acceptance  of  the  first  democratic  constitu- 
tion in  1921;  the  land  reform;  the  establish- 
ment and  the  organization  of  the  state  ad- 
ministration are  Just  a  few  examples. 

This  education  and  tradition  have  guided 
us  In  our  fight  against  the  Nazis  during 
World  War  n,  and  It  helped  us  very  much 
In  the  fight  against  the  new  Communist  oc- 
cupants of  Poland  after  the  war. 


The  most  Important  result  of  those 
70  years  of  work  and  fight  of  the  Polish 
peasant  movement  Is  the  fact  that  out  of 
all  the  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
Poland  has  today  the  smallest  percentage  of 
the  land  In  the  Communist  collectives,  and 
Communists  have  most  troubles  in  their 
efforts  to  communize  the  Polish  villages.  The 
few  existing  Kolchozes  in  Poland  were 
liquidated  by  the  Polish  peasants  Immedi- 
ately after  Stalin's  death. 

The  Ideals  cf  the  Polish  peasant  movement 
are  so  deeply  rooted  In  the  souls  and  hearts 
of  the  people  of  Poland,  that  even  the  long 
years  of  the  occupation  by  the  enemy  were 
unable  to  destroy  them. 

This  Is  the  most  Important  heritage  of  the 
Polish  peasant  movement  In  Its  70  years  of 
work  and  fight. 

We  believe  that  In  this  heritage  lies  the 
power,  which  In  the  future  will  bring  to 
Poland  the  Just  cutting  of  the  nations  loaf 
of  bread.  Today  this  heritage  forms  the  base 
for  the  great  drive  of  the  Polish  people 
toward  freedom  and  Independence, 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Polish  nation 
meets  already  today  all  the  requirements  to 
qualify  her  for  help  from  the  great  free 
nations  of  the  world  In  their  struggle  for 
Independence  and  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Mikolajczyk's  address 
was  delivered  to  leaders  of  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia,  Lithuania,  Serbia, 
and  Ukraine  peasant  movements  who 
likewise  with  great  authenticity  speak 
for  their  oppressed  brethren  held  in 
bondage  by  the  Communist  colonial  dic- 
tatorsliips.  It  is  my  hope  that  their 
words  and  observations  will  receive  more 
respect  and  review  from  our  foreign 
diplomats  than  they  have  heretofore. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
after  completion  of  the  legislative  busi- 
ness of  the  day  and  special  orders  pre- 
viously entered,  I  be  permitted  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  hour  on  December 
24,  1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MEMORIAL  TO   FORMER  SENATOR 
ELBERT   THOMAS 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection.  * 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  my  great  affection  and  regard  for 
former  Senator  Elbert  Thomas  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  body  of  the  Record  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  recently  wrote  his  son  on  the 
passing  of  the  Senator,  and  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  on  his  death. 

September  21,   1965. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Thomas, 
Lawton,  Okla. 

Deas  Mr.  Thomas:  Your  loss  of  your  great 
father  and  our  cherished  friend  and  neigh- 
bor for  so  long  in  Washington  saddened  Mrs. 
Pepper  and  me  very  much.  I  was  not  only  the 
colleague  of  your  father  In  the  Senate  but 


Mrs.  Pepper  and  I  were  warm  friends  of 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Thomas.  Your  father  was 
a  great  statesman,  a  dedicated  American,  a 
devoted  public  servant,  a  gracious  and 
charming  gentleman. 

Mrs.  Pepper  and  I  shall  ever  cherish  the 
memory  of  our  happy  associations  and 
friendship  with  the  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Thomas.  Please  extend  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  your  famUy  our  deepest  sympathy. 
Believe  me, 

Always  sincerely, 

Claude  Pepper, 
Member  of  Congress. 

[From   the   Washington    (D.C.)    Post,   Sept, 

20.    1965] 
Elmee   Thomas   Dies,   24   Years   a   Senator 

Former  U.S.  Senator  Elmer  Thomas,  89, 
a  Member  of  Congress  for  28  years,  died 
yesterday  In  a  Lawton,  Okla,,  hospital  after 
surgery. 

The  lifelong  Democrat  represented  Okla- 
homa In  the  Senate  for  24  years  until  his 
defeat  In  the  1950  primary  by  Senator  Mike 
MoNRONEY,  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma. 

After  losing  his  last  senatorial  campaign, 
Mr.  Thomas  practiced  law  in  Washington 
until  he  returned  to  Oklahoma  with  his 
wife  In  1957."  He  once  explained  why  he 
stayed  In  Washington  even  though  he  was 
no  longer  a  Senator. 

"I'm  a  bit  like  a  prizefighter — It  takes 
a  little  time  to  cool  him  off  before  he  goes 
home." 

But  Mr.  Thomas  never  visited  the  Senate 
Chamber  where  he  spent  so  many  years. 

"In  my  time,"  he  said,  "I  saw  so  many 
former  Senators  hanging  around  lobbying 
and  asking  favors,  that  It  disgusted  me." 

During  his  last  years  in  Washington,  Mr. 
Thomas  spent  much  of  his  time  writing 
three  books — "Financial  Engineering," 
"Forty  Years  a  Legislator,"  and  "Legislative 
History  of  the  Atom  Bomb." 

He  was  recognized  as  an  authority  on  fi- 
nancial affairs,  Indian  legislation,  agricul- 
ture, and  oil  while  he  was  In  the  Senate. 

During  the  New  Deal  he  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  Inflating  the  currency  and 
making  silver  legal  tender. 

"We  have  taken  43  cents  of  value  out  of 
the  dollar  during  this  (the  Roosevelt)  ad- 
ministration," he  said  In  1935.  "We  have 
got  to  further  cheapen  the  dollar  before  we 
have  prosperity." 

Mr.  Thomas  served  for  many  years  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 

Before  entering  the  Senate  In  1927,  he  rep- 
resented Oklahoma's  Sixth  District  In  the 
House. 

Mr.  Thomas  Is  survived  by  a  son,  W.  S. 
Thomas,  of  Lawton,  and  three  grandchil- 
dren. 


INTERAMA— H.R.  30 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  de- 
bate on  H.R.  30  in  the  House  on  Septem- 
ber 22  I  inadverently  failed  to  comment 
on  the  absence  from  H.R.  30  as  amended 
by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, of  the  provisions  of  my  HM.  30  as 
originally  introduced  relative  to  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  Bacon-Davis  Act,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C,  sec.  276a-276a-5). 
I  am  informed  the  reason  those  provi- 
sions  were   deleted   from   H.R,    30   as 
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amended  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  was  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Bacon -Davis  Act  would  apply  to  any 
contract  for  the  construction,  repair,  or 
rehabilitation  of  any  exhibit  by  the 
United  States  under  H.R.  30  without 
specific  reference  thereto  being  made  in 
H.R.  30. 

I  wish  it  definitely  understood  that  I 
am  speaking  by  the  authority  of  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Inter-American  Cultural  and  Trade 
Center,  the  State  agency  which  is  the 
legal  authority  for  the  operation  of  the 
center,  that  it  commits  itself,  insofar  as  it 
may  have  legal  authority  in  the  matter, 
to  see  to  it  that  the  Bacon-Davis  Act 
does  apply  to  any  construction,  repair,  or 
rehabilitation  in  the  center  under  H.R. 
30  as  amended. 

I  am  further  authorized  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Inter-American  Cultural  and 
Trade  Center  Authority  to  state  that  the 
authority  commits  itself  to  apply  the 
principles  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  all 
construction,  repairs,  or  rehabilitation 
done  by  the  authority  at  the  center  with 
the  use  of  any  funds  obtained  as  a  loan 
from  the  Community  Facilities  Adminis- 
tration, an  agency  of  the  United  States; 
and  agrees  to  the  inclusion  of  a  provi- 
sion to  that  effect  in  the  formal  agree- 
ment evidencing  the  loan  of  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Administration  to  the 
Inter-American  Cultural  and  Trade 
Center  Authority  in  respect  to  any  con- 
struction, repairs,  or  rehabilitation  upon 
the  center  premises. 


CEASE-FIRE  IN  KASHMIR 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  world  have  breathed  a  prayer  of 
gratitude  to  the  United  Nations  for 
bringing  about  a  cease-fire  in  the  enlarg- 
ing war  between  India  an^  Pakistan  in 
which  Communist  China  was  threatening 
to  take  a  part.  All  honor  and  tribute  to 
our  great  President  to  whom  the  prin- 
cipal credit  for  this  mighty  achievement 
is  due  and  to  the  United  Nations  which 
brought  it  about. 

These  two  great  countries  of  India  and 
Pakistan,  like  all  countries,  cannot  afford 
the  cost  of  war  in  treasure  not  to  speak 
of  the  priceless  assets  of  human  life. 
Alreadj*  it  is  reported  that  in  the  war 
thus  far  each  country  has  spent  enough 
to  build  a  great  steel  mill — enough  to 
furnish  needed  food  for  millions  of  hun- 
gry people  and  a  better  life  for  count- 
less numbers.  It  is  the  earnest  hope  of 
the  world  that  the  United  Nations  will 
continue  its  good  ofiQces  until  there  shall 
be  a  fair  and  honorable  settlement  of  the 
controversy  respecting  Kashmir  between 
these  two  great  states. 

But  aside  from  the  termination  of  the 
hostilities  between  India  and  Pakistan 


three  other  great  events  have  emerged 
from  this  episode : 

First.  The  resurgence  of  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  United  Nations  as  the 
peacekeeping  organ  of  the  world — a  high 
in  the  experience  of  the  United  Nations 
dramatically  following  the  saddening  low 
which  only  a  little  while  ago  brought  so 
much  concern  to  the  hearts  of  the  peace- 
loving  people  of  the  world. 

Second.  The  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  through  the 
United  Nations  in  terminating  this  tragic 
and  dangerous  war — a  momentous  ex- 
'ample  of  what  these  two  great  countries 
can  do  in  keeping  the  peace  of  the  world 
if  they  will  work  together  as  it  was  in- 
tended they  should  do  when  the  United 
Nations  was  formed. 

Third.  The  setback  to  the  aggressive 
desicns  of  Communist  China  against 
India,  and  after  India  vast  areas 
be!'ond.  through  the  strong  voice  of 
the  United  Nations  supported  in  unity 
and  determination  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union— indeed  by  the 
great  powers  which  assumed  the  obliga- 
tion to  work  together  in  the  inception 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  hope  that  upon 
the  foundation  of  this  meaningful 
achievement  the  edifice  of  the  United  Na- 
tioris  shall  rise  to  greater  and  greater 
majesty  as  the  instrument  of  peace,  jus- 
tice, and  the  promotion  of  human 
welfare   and    dignity   in   the   world. 

And  let  us  hope  most  fervidly.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  see 
in  this  experience  the  reward  of  work- 
ing for  peace  in  the  world  with  the 
United  States  and  the  other  peaceloving 
powers  and  will  in  the  future  dedicate 
itself  to  following  that  course.  For  if 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
with  their  great  might  and  power  will 
honorably  and  earnestly  work  together 
for  the  peace  and  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind, of  course  with  the  cooperation  of 
most  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
anxious  for  such  a  course  they  can  stop 
war,  reduce  the  danger  of  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust, bring  about  disarmament  to  the 
point  where  no  nation  shall  longer  be 
a  dangerous  aggressor,  and  lift  all  man- 
kind to  walk  on  higher  ground  than  its 
feet  have  ever  trod. 


AIR  POLLUTION  AND  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL HEALTH 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
tamination of  the  environment  is  now 
widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  of  our  age.  Hardly  a 
day  passes  when  the  mass  media  do  not 
carry  news  about  how  air  and  water  pol- 
lution affects  environmental  hetilth. 

People  in  New  York  City  are  concerned 
about  the  exacerbation  of  the  New  York 
City  water  crisis  by  the  pollution  of  the 
Hudson  River.    City  Councilman  Robert 


Low's  important  hearings  feature  the  re- 
port by  Dr.  Leonard  Greenberg  of  the 
Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine  on 
the  deleterious  effects  of  air  pollution. 
The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health  reported  that: 

The  evidence  that  air  pollution  contributes 
to  the  pathogenesis  of  chronic  respiratorj- 
diseases  Is  overwhelming. 

These  Include  emphysema,  bronchitis, 
and  asthma,  although  the  exact  pollu- 
tants causing  these  conditions  are  un- 
known. The  emphysema  rate  alone  has 
jumped  400  percent  in  the  last  decade. 
Dr.  Frank  Rosen,  of  Maplewood.  N.J.,  has 
spoken  often  of  the  increasing  number 
of  Americans  affected  by  allergies. 

My  district,  along  with  every  major 
metropolitan  area  throughout  the  world, 
is  faced  with  a  serious  air  and  water  pol- 
lution problem. 

The  scientific  problems  are  complex 
and  require  Intensive  research.  Pollu- 
tion is  an  inevitable  byproduct  of 
our  increasingly  industrialized  society. 
There  are  no  simple  solutions,  no  pan- 
aceas, no  magic  formulas. 

This  worldwide  environmental  health 
problem  demands  the  attention  of  all 
our  citizens.  It  must  be  attacked  by 
both  physical  and  social  science.  Biol- 
ogists, biochemists,  physicists,  phy^- 
cians,  and  sanitai-y  engineers  must  co- 
operate with  political  scientists  and  com- 
munication specialists  to  find  realistic, 
practical  and  comprehensive  answers  to 
the  problems  posed  by  the  contamination 
of  our  environment. 

There  is  an  increasing  need  to  keep 
informed  of  the  major  developments  oc- 
curring daily  in  this  field.  The  New 
York  Times  in  particular  should  be  com- 
mended for  its  excellent,  overall  coverage 
of  pollution  news.  Reporters  Gladwin 
Hill  and  Walter  Sullivan  have  done  a 
remarkable  job  in  giving  the  public  a 
broad  view  of  developments  in  this  area. 
But  even  the  New  York  Times  cannot 
publish  all  the  news  needed  by  the  scien- 
tific community  and  I  am  happy  to  note 
that  the  Environmental  Bulletin,  a  prom- 
ising new  publication,  will  soon  be  giving 
a  biweekly  review  of  news  and  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  pollution  control 
and  environmental  health.  This  will  be 
helpful  to  both  the  experts  in  the  scien- 
tific community  and  to  those  of  us  in 
Government  who  are  deeply  concerned 
uith  this  problem. 
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JOINT   STATEMENT  OP   PRESIDENT 
OF     THE     UNITED     STATES     AND 
PRESIDENT  OP  PANAMA  ON  AREAS 
OF  AGREEMENT  REACHED  IN  CUR- 
RENT TREATY  NEGOTIATIONS 
Mr.    GETTYS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California    [Mr.  Roosevelt]   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
note  with  great  pleasure  and  a  deep  sense 
of  pride,  that  the  United  States  and 
Panama  have  just  Issued  a  joint  an- 
nouncement covering  areas  of  agreement 


which  have  been  reached  in  the  current 
treaty  negotiations.  This  announcement 
represents  a  major  step  toward  the  ful- 
fillment of  a  pledge  made  by  President 
Johnson  in  a  statement  on  December  18, 
1964.  In  his  remarks  the  President  an- 
nounced two  bold  yet  prudent  decisions 
regarding  the  Panama  Canal.  He  said  in 
effect  that  the  United  States  should  press 
forward,  with  Panama  and  other  inter- 
ested governments,  in  plans  and  prepara- 
tions for  a  sea  level  canal  in  this  area. 
The  President's  second  decision  was  to 
propose  to  the  Government  of  Panama 
the  negotiation  of  an  entirely  new  treaty 
on  the  existing  Panama  Canal. 

In  order  to  meet  these  needs  of  the  fu- 
ture, negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama  have  been  proceed- 
ing in  a  climate  of  friendship  and  mutual 
regard. 

In  this  joint  statement  of  progress  the 
two  countries  clearly  recognize  their 
mutual  responsibility  for  the  effective 
operation  and  defense  of  the  existing 
Panama  Canal  and  any  new  canal  which 
may  be  consti-ucted  in  the  future. 

I  heartily  endorse  these  substantive 
agreements  that  have  been  reached  so  far 
by  the  United  States  and  Panama  and  I 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  new 
treaties  which  will  benefit  the  welfare  of 
the  hemisphere  and  pro\ide  for  the  pro- 
tection and  the  promotion  of  peaceful 
world  trade. 


THE  ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ASKED  ABOUT  HOME  RULE 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
synopsis  forwarded  to  our  col- 
leasHies  by  the  chairman  of  the  House 
District  Committee  are  65  questions,  re- 
produced on  pages  68  to  71  of  that  docu- 
ment, wiiich  were  propounded  during  the 
course  of  the  hearing  in  the  other  body 
on  S.  268  and  S.  1118,  the  latter  being 
the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
questions  Ncere  DTopounded  with  refer- 
ence to  the  biUsjjending  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  not  with  reference  to  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate.  They  are  further 
outdated  by  the  introduction  on  Wednes- 
day, September  22,  of  H.R.  11218  which 
I  will  offer  as  a  substitute  when  the 
home  rule  bill  is  read  for  amendment. 

Since  some  of  our  colleagues  may 
nevertheless  be  interested  in  the  answers 
to  those  questions  we  have  every  right 
to  expect  that  the  answers  would  be  set 
forth  in  the  staff  synopsis  together  with 
the  questions  so  as  to  avoid  the  inference 
that  these  questions  were  left  unan- 
swered. The  questions  were  fully  and 
completely  answered  and  appear  in  the 
record  of  the  printed  hearings  at  pages 
300  to  321  thereof.  Copies  of  the  printed 
record  are  available. 

In  order  to  expedite  access  thereto  I 
am  pleased  to  set  forth  the  answers  to 


those  questions  exactly  as  they  appear 
in  the  printed  record  of  the  hearings, 
as  follows: 

Government  of  the  District 
OF  Columbia,  Executive  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  23, 1965. 
Hon.  Alan  Bible, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, l/jS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bible:  Reference  Is  made  to 
yotir  letter  dated  March  11.  1965,  enclosing 
a  copy  of  questions  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee by  Senator  Winston  Proutt  regard- 
ing S.  1118,  the  home  rule  bill. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee's  re- 
quest, I  enclose  a  statement  setting  forth  our 
views  regarding  each  of  the  questions.  These 
views  have  been  discussed  in  detail  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
are  consistent  with  the  views  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  N.  Tobrineb, 
President,  Board  of  Commissioners, 
District  of  Columbia. 

1.  On  page  7,  line  12,  "publish"  is  defined. 

Question.  Wouldn't  it  be  wise  to  define 
"publish"  so  that  one  newspaper  is  not  re- 
warded with  all  the  District's  legal  notices? 

Answer.  Except  where  competitive  bids  are 
required  for  the  more  expensive  advertise- 
ments, any  possibility  of  one  newspaper  ac- 
quiring a  monopoly  of  the  District's  legal 
notices  is  avoided  by  the  rotating  of  the 
placement  of  notices  on  the  basis  of  dollar 
volume.  At  the  discretion  of  the  District 
Council,  this  policy  may  be  continued.  A 
specific  statement  on  this  point  in  S.  1118 
is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable. 

Question.  Why  not  require  publication  In 
two  or  more  newspapers  of  general  circula- 
tion or  by  radio  or  television,  as  is  done  in 
some  Western  States? 

Answer.  The  definition  is  broad  enough  to 
permit  publication  In  two  or  more  newspa- 
pers successively.  Regarding  the  use  of  radio 
and  TV  as  a  means  of  serving  public  notice, 
each  of  these  media  has  disadvantages.  A 
facsimile  ballot,  for  example,  cannot  be 
transmitted  by  radio;  extensive  texts  can- 
not effectively  be  presented  over  either  radio 
or  TV.  Both  media  have  in  the  past  given 
wide  publicity  to  civic  events  in  spot  an- 
nouncements and  regxilar  programs  of  15  to 
30  minutes'  duration.  The  legal  community, 
however,  has  not  come  to  rely  on  either  radio 
or  TV  for  the  detailed  printed  information 
it  needs.  In  any  event,  the  reference  to 
newspapers  in  a  definition  of  "publication" 
would  not  appear  to  be  a  bar  to  the  use  of 
other  news  media  in  those  specific  instances 
where  such  use  would  prove  to  be  more  effec- 
tive. 

1.  On  page  8,  beginning  with  line  5,  the 
status  of  the  District  after  enactment  is  set 
out.  Included  in  the  discussion  of  status  is 
this  sentence:  "The  District  of  Columbia 
shall  remain  and  continue  a  body  corporate, 
as  provided  in  section  2  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes relating  to  said  District."  Now  a  de- 
cision construing  that  section,  United  States 
ex  ret.  Daly  v.  Macfarland,  28  App.  D.C.  552, 
pointed  out  that  the  District  was  to  possess 
no  sovereign  or  legislative  power.  Clearly, 
it  Is  not  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the 
bill  to  include  that  interpretation  of  section 
2  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  when  the  section  is  incorporated 
by  reference  into  the  charter. 

Question.  What  description  of  the  Dis- 
trict's sovereign  and  legislative  powers  would 
you  suggest  including  Instead? 

How  should  this  section  of  the  bill  be 
amended? 

Answer.  The  act  of  February  21,  1871  (16 
Stat.  419),  provided  for  a  Governor,  a  secre- 
tary, a  board  of  public  works,  and  a  legis- 
lative assembly  for  the  District.  The  first 
section  of  that  act  provided — 


•••  •  •  That  all  that  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  District  of  Columbia  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  created  into  a  govern- 
ment by  the  name  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, by  which  name  it  is  hereby  constituted 
a  body  corporate  for  municipal  purposes, 
and  may  contract  and  be  contracted  with, 
sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded, 
have  a  seal,  and  exercise  all  other  powers  of  a 
municipal  corporation  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

The  act  approved  June  20,  1874  (18  Stat. 
116),  repealed  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
the  government  established  by  the  act  of 
1871  and  established  a  temporary  commission 
form  of  government. 

The  Revised  Statutes  of  the  District  of 
Col\imbia  was  a  codification  of  District  of 
Columbia  laws,  restating  provision  of  the  act 
of  1871  which  created  the  territorial  form  of 
government.  This  revision  was  in  prepara- 
tion over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and 
CBJTles  the  legend  "Approved  Jiine  22,  1874." 

The  paradoxical  situation  of  Congress  on 
June  20,  1874,  repealing  the  territorial  form 
of  government,  and  on  June  22,  1874,  re- 
creating that  territorial  form,  is  clarified  by 
the  Supreme  Court  decision.  District  of 
Columbia  v.  Thompson,  346  U.S.  100  at  page 
110,  where,  in  footnote  7,  the  Court  said: 

"Although  the  compilation  of  these  stat- 
utes carries  the  notation  'Approved  June  22, 
1874,'  it  appears  that  the  President  actually 
approved  the  bill  on  June  20,  1874.  See 
House  Journal,  43d  Congress,  1st  sess.,  pp. 
1286-1287." 

Section  2  of  the  Revised  Statutes  pro- 
vided : 

"The  District  is  created  a  government  by 
the  name  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  by 
which  name  it  is  constituted  a  body  corpo- 
rate-for  municipal  purposes,  and  may  con- 
tract and  be  contracted  with,  sue  and  be 
sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  have  a  seal, 
and  exercise  all  other  powers  of  a  municipal 
corporation  not  Inconsistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
the  provisions  of  this  title." 

It  is  clear  that  on  June  20,  1874,  by  the 
two  enactments  of  that  date.  Congress  abol- 
ished the  territorial  form  of  government  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  retained  the 
corporate  shell  of  a  municipal  corporation, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  Congress  to  pro- 
vide another  form  of  government. 

Thus,  by  the  act  of  June  20,  1874  (18  Stat. 
116),  Confess  provided  a  temporary  com- 
mission form  of  government  for  the  munici- 
pal corporation.  By  the  act  of  Jxme  11,  1878 
(20  Stat.  102),  established  the  commission 
form  of  government  on  a  permanent  basis. 

S.  1118,  if  enactedf  would  again  change  the 
form  of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  draftsmen  of  the  bill  felt  it 
necessary  to  preserve  and  continue  the 
status  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  mu- 
nicipal corporation,  established  by  section  2 
of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Question  2  implies  that  the  bill  should 
constitute  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a 
sep>arate  sovereignty.  This  is  beyond  the 
power  of  the  Congress.  Article  1,  section  8, 
clause  17,  of  the  Constitution  provides  that 
the  Congress  shall  have  power  •  •  •  To  ex- 
ercise exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  what- 
soever, over  •  •  •  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  •  •  • ." 

On  the  matter  of  sovereignty  within  the 
geographical  area  known  as  the  District  of 
Columbia,  attention  Is  called  to  Metropoli- 
tan Railroad  Company  v.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, 132  U.S.  1,  at  pages  3  and  9,  reading  as 
follows : 

"1.  The  first  question,  therefore,  will  be, 
whether  the  Distirct  of  Columbia  Is,  or  is 
not,  a  municipal  body  merely,  or  whether  It 
has  such  a  sovereign  character,  or  is  so  Iden- 
fied  with  or  representative  of  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  United  States  as  to  be  entitled  to 
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the       prerogatives       and       exemptions       of 
sovereignty." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"It  Is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  a  separate  political  commu- 
nity In  a  certain  sense,  and  in  that  sense  may 
be  called  a  State;  but  the  sovereign  power 
of  this  qualified  State  Is  not  lodged  in  the 
corporation  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Its  supreme  legislative  body  is  Congress. 
The  subordinate  legislative  powers  of  a  mu- 
nicipal character  which  have  been  or  may  be 
lodged  In  the  city  corporations,  or  In  the 
District  corporation,  do  not  make  those 
bodies  sovereign.  Crimes  committed  In  the 
District  are  not  crimes  against  the  District, 
but  against  the  United  States.  Therefore, 
whilst  the  District  may.  In  a  sense,  be  called 
a  State,  it  is  such  In  a  very  qualified 
sense  •   •   •." 

The  fact  that  the  bill  would  change  the 
form  of  the  government  of  the  District  does 
not  alter  its  status  as  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion. It  was  pointed  out  In  Barnes  v.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  91  U.S.  540.  at  page  544- 
554.  that: 

"A  municipal  corporation,  In  the  exercise 
of  all  its  duties,  Including  those  most  strictly 
local  or  internal.  Is  but  a  department  of  the 
State.  The  Legislature  may  give  it  all  the 
powers  such  a  being  Is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing, making  it  a  miniature  State  within  its 
locality.  Again,  it  may  strip  it  of  every 
power,  leaving  it  a  corporation  In  name  only; 
and  it  may  create  and  recreate  these  changes 
as  often  as  it  chooses,  or  It  may  itself  exer- 
cise directly  within  the  locality  any  or  all 
the  powers  usually  committed  to  a  munici- 
pality. We  do  not  regard  its  acts  as  some- 
times those  of  an  agency  of  the  State,  and 
at  others  those  of  a  municipality,  but  that, 
its  character  and  nature  remaining  at  all 
times  the  same,  it  Is  great  or  small  according 
as  the  Legislature  shall  extend  or  contract 
the  sphere  of  its  action." 

The  District  of  Columbia  does  not  have, 
and  cannot  be  given,  sovereign  power  unless 
the  Constitution  be  amended.  Therefore, 
no  suggestion  for  amending  section  201  Is 
offered. 

3.  On  page  9.  commencing  with  line  9. 
there  is  provided  a  council  of  15  members 
from  15  different  wards.  There  Is  no  guar- 
antee whatsoever  that  there  will  be  two- 
party  representation  In  the  council. 

Question.  Do  you  see  any  need  for  a  two- 
party  system  in  the  District  and  how  woxxld 
you  amend  this  bill.  If  at  all,  to  guarantee 
ti^-party  participation? 

Answer.  A  two-party  system  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  desirable.  However,  two- 
party  participation  In  the  government  can- 
not be  legislated.  You  can  only  legislate 
to  provide  every  opportunity  for  two-party 
representation.  Therefore,  specific  provision 
guaranteeing  two-party  representation  would 
be  inappropriate. 

Question.  What  would  be  your  reaction  to 
providing  for  a  five-ward  system  with  five 
persons  elected  from  each  ward,  no  more  than 
four  of  whom  would  be  of  the  same  party? 

Answer.  At  least  one  councilman  of  the 
proposed  five  elected  from  each  ward  to  be 
a  different  pnrty  has  some  merit  In  that  the 
4-to-l  representation  roughly  equates  the 
present  reglFtration  ratio  of  the  two  major 
national  parties  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
However,  if  this  registration  should  change 
to,  say.  9  to  1.  the  situation  may  result  In 
having  one-fifth  of  the  council  represent 
only  cme-tenth  of  the  registered  voters.  Co^^ 
sequently.  the  language  of  section  301  of 
S.  1118.  as  presently  written,  is  preferred. 

4.  On  page  9.  line  22,  restrictions  are  put 
on  those  desirous  of  becoming  members  of 
the  council.  They  cannot  hold  other  elective 
public  office  or  em  appointive  position  paid 


for  out  of  District  of  Columbia  funds.  "Ap- 
pointive" here  Is  not  defined. 

Question.  It  would  not  mean  one  holding 
a  District  government  position  as  an  em- 
ployee under  a  civil  service  or  merit  system, 
would  It? 

Acswer.  All  employees  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment, including  members  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners,  hold  appointive  offices. 
Therefore,  District  of  Columbia  employees, 
including  those  holding  District  positions 
under  a  civil  service  or  merit  system,  would 
net  be  eligible  for  membership  on  the  Dis- 
trict Council  under  present  terms  of  section 
302  of  S.  1118.  This  section  does  not  pro- 
hibit any  such  person  from  standing  for 
election  to  the  council,  but  if  elected,  resig- 
nation from  the  appointive  office  held  would 
be  mandatory. 

Question.  Could  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  with  the  proper  residence  and 
voting  qualifications  be  a  member  of  the 
council? 

Answer.  Yes.  but  ft  Is  understood  that  he 
could  not  renin  in  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  if  he  also  held  such  a  local 
office. 

Question.  Could  the  head  of  any  of  the 
Independent  regulatory  agencies  also  hold 
membership  on  the  city  council? 

Answer.  Yes;  but  it  Is  understood  that  he 
could  not  remain  head  of  the  Independent 
regulatory  agency  If  he  also  held  such  a 
local  office. 

It  wxjuld  seem  to  me  that  any  nonelected 
Federal  official  who  met  the  residence  and 
voting  requirements  might  also  be  a  member 
of  the  city  council;  additionally,  any  District 
or  Columbia  government  employee  who  didn't 
hold  an  appointive  office  could  also  be  on 
the  city  council. 

Question.  Because  the  new  city  govern- 
ment and  the  Federal  Government  are  both 
competing  and  concurrent  sovereigns 
wouldn't  this  arrangement  open  up  grave 
questions  of  ethics  and  loyalty  between 
niiisters? 

Answer.  The  question  presented  contem- 
plates that  the  Federal  and  District 
Governments  are  "competing  and  con- 
current sovereigns"  and  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement could  open  up  questions  of  ethics 
and  loyalty  between  masters.  This  Is  an 
erroneous  assumption.  The  District  gov- 
ernment is  not  a  sovereign.  The  only  sov- 
ereign in  the  District  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. See  answer  to  question  2  preceding. 
Also,  it  Is  to  be  noted  that  District  em- 
ployees  cannot  serve   on   the   council. 

6.  Each  member  of  the  council,  except  the 
chairman,  is  to  get  $9,000  per  year;  yet  he 
can  also  be  a  District  or  Federal  employee. 
If  public  employees  are  excluded  from  mem- 
bership on  the  council  a  large  segment  of 
the  city's  population  will  be  made  Ineligible 
for  participation.  (It  is  estimated  that  213,- 
000  out  of  a  total  of  803,000  residents  are 
public  employees.) 

Question.  Should  the  council  be  available 
for  moonlighting  by  those  already  on  public 
salary? 

Answer.  Yes;  If  they  can  do  so  without 
detriment  to  their  Jobs.  The  District  coun- 
cil should  not  be  deprived  of  their  reservoir 
of  talent.  However,  District  employees  could 
not  serve  In  view  of  the  provisions  of  section 
302. 

Question.  Would  you  recommend  that 
public  employees  participating  as  council 
members  have  their  compensation  reduced 
by  their  salary  from  public  funds?  See  sec- 
tion 903  on  bottom  of  page  76  and  top  of 
page  77. 

Answer.  No;  because  it  Is  assumed  that 
their  council  work  would  not  be  detrimental 
to  their  performance  as   public   emplojaees. 

6.  How  do  these  council  salaries  compare 
with  the  salaries  paid  persons  in  similar 
capacities  In  cities  of  comparable  size? 


Salaries  of  councilmen  in  cities  with  500,000 
or  more  population 


1960 
popala- 
tioii  (in 

thou- 
sands) 

City  council 

Name  of  city 

Nunil)er 

of 
members 

Annual 
salary 

New  York  City 

Chicago,  IlL 

7.782 

3.550 

2.479 

2.003 

1,670 

939 

9.38 

876 

763 

750 

741 

740 

697 

679 

627 

604 

'887 

573 

B57 

5.32 

802 

35 

50 
15 
17 

9 
21 

9 
33 

$10,000 
8.000 

12.000 
5.000 

12.000 
6.500 
3.600 
5,000 

Los  Angeles.  Calif 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Uetroit.  Mich 

Baltimore,  Md 

Houston.  Tex 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.C 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

San  Francisco,  CalU. 
Boston,  Mass       ..     . 
Dallas.  Tex 

29 

20 

11 

9 

9 

7 

9 

9 

7 

9 

15 

9 

5,000 
9,000 
4,800 
5,000 
1,040 
10,000 

Now  Orleans.  La. 

Pitt.shurph.  Pa 

Siin  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Diepo.  Calif 

Seattle.  Wash 

Buffalo.  N.Y 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

1,040 
5,000 
10,000 
8,  .500 
8,000 

'  City  manager  form. 

Source:  The  Municipal  Yearbook.  1964.  pp.  92-93. 

7.  Question.  Should  some  limit  be  placed 
on  the  so-called  additional  allowances  for  ex- 
penses available  for  the  Council's  use  on  its 
own  motion? 

Answer.  See  answer  to  No.  38. 

8.  On  page  11.  beginning  on  line  6,  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  is  abolished,  and 
all  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  Board  or 
the  individual  Commissioners  and  their  as- 
sistants are  repealed. 

Question.  What  happens  to  the  employees 
of  the  Board  and  the  Individual  Commission- 
ers and  their  assisUnts?  What  Job  security 
and  protection  are  provided  for  them? 

It  is  my  reading  of  section  1001(c),  ap- 
pearing on  pages  78  and  79  that  the  new 
city  government  is  under  no  obligation  to 
keep  them.  Technically,  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Council  along  with  the  prop- 
erty, records,  and  unappropriated  funds  but 
the  Council  can  fire  them  If  they  find  them 
imnecessary  to  the  performance  of  Council 
functions. 

What  appeals  procedures  are  open  to  them? 
Section  1001(d)  implies  that  their  civil  serv- 
ice status  is  protected  only  If  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  other  Jobs  but  Is  not  protected 
when  they  are  fired. 

Answer.  Employees  transferred  to  the 
Council  who  have  civil  service  status  prior 
to  transfer,  would  retain  their  civil  service 
status,  rights,  and  protections  after  trans- 
fer. As  to  the  individual  Commissioners,  no 
Job  protection  is  specified  for  them.  How- 
ever, since  the  Commissioners  are  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  it  does  not  seem  Justified  that 
such  a  law  as  is  proposed  in  S.  1118  should 
furnish  protection  to  Presidential  appointees. 
As  to  employees  separated  after  transfer  to 
the  Council,  such  employees  would  retain  all 
protection  now  held  by  them  by  virtue  of  sec- 
tion 402(4)  of  the  bill  (including  such  ap- 
peal rights  to  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission as  they  now  have  If  fired) ,  or  would 
be  given  coverage  under  a  system  provided 
for  by  the  proposed  Covmcil. 

9.  Section  321(b)  on  page  11  reads  like 
the  10th  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. All  the  powers  of  the  former  Board  of 
Conunlssioners  not  specifically  conferred  on 
the  Mayor  are  reserved  to  the  Council.  One 
of  the  powers  specifically  conferred  on  the 
Mayor  appears  on  page  30.  line  17.  to-wlt: 
"He  is  authorized  to  issue  and  enforce  such 
administrative  orders,  not  Inconsistent  with 
any  act  of  the  Congress  or  any  act  of  the 
Council,  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
functions  and  duties."    Read  these  two  pro- 
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visions  together  and  all  that  Is  said  Is  the 
Council  can  do  everything  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners did  that  the  Mayor  isn't  delegated 
and  the  Mayor  can  do  everything  the  Board 
could  do  that  the  Coiuicll  Isn't  delegated. 
But  with  few  exceptions  there  is  nowhere  In 
the  bill  a  clear  delineation  of  responsibilities 
belonging  to  the  Council  and  a  delineation 
of  responsibilities  belonging  to  the  Mayor. 

Question.  What  amendment  would  you  of- 
fer to  prevent  a  vacuum  of  power  or  a  stale- 
mate of  power  between  the  Mayor  and  Coun- 
cil? 

Answer.  The  bill  clearly  gives  to  the  Coun- 
cil the  legislative  power  and  to  the  Mayor  the 
executive  function.  Amendments  are  not 
believed  necessary. 

10.  Section  322,  on  page  11,  calls  for  the 
abolishment  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
gives  the  Council  the  power  to  exercise  Its 
lunction  In  such  maiuier  and  with  such  per- 
sons as  it  sees  fit. 

Question.  What  becomes  of  the  employees 
of  the  Board? 

Answer.  The  status  of  the  employees  of 
the  Board  of  Education  is  covered  under  sec- 
tion 402(3)  of  S.  1118,  which  reads  in  part: 

•••  •  •  Thg  officers  and  employees  of  each 
agency  with  respect  to  which  legislative 
power  Is  delegated  by  this  act  and  which, 
immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  was  not  subject  to  the  adminis- 
trative control  of  the  Board  of  Commlsioners 
of  the  District,  shall  continue  to  be  appoint- 
ed and  removed  In  accordance  with  appli- 
cable laws  until  such  time  as  such  laws  may 
be  superseded  by  legislation  passed  by  the 
Council  establishing  a  permanent  District 
government  merit  system  or  systems  based 
on  merit,  pursuant  to  section  402(4)." 

Question.  Do  they  get  the  same  summary 
treatment  as  the  employees  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners? 

Answer.  Employees  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners would  not  be  given  "summary 
treatment"  under  S.  1118.  Section  402(4) 
provides  that  the  District  merit  system  to  be 
estabhshed  by  legislation  of  the  Council 
"shall  provide  for  persons  employed  by  the 
District  government  Immediately  preceding 
the  effective  date  of  such  system  or  systems 
personnel  benefits.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  pay.  tenure,  leave,  retirement,  health,  and 
life  insurance,  and  employee  disability  and 
death  benefits,  all  at  least  equal  to  those  pro- 
vided by  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  and 
appUcable  to  such  officers  and  employees  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
system  or  systems  established  pursuant  to 
this  act." 

Section  1001(a)  provides  for  transfer  of 
personnel  from  abolished  agencies  to  the 
agencies  succeeding  to  their  functions. 

Section  1001(c)  specifies  procediores  for  re- 
transferrlng  "excess"  personnel  to  other  po- 
sitions In  the  District  or  Federal  Govern- 
ments or  for  separation  from  the  service. 

Question.  Are  no  standards  to  be  imposed 
for  the  exercise  of  the  functions  now  held  by 
the  Board? 

Answer.  Such  standards  as  are  now  pre- 
scribed In  existing  law  remain  unchanged. 
Decisions  as  to  new  or  additional  standards 
should  be  left  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Covm- 
cil and  the  Mayor.  Under  present  law  a 
Board  member  has  to  be  a  resident  of  the 
District  for  5  years  preceding  appointment 
to  the  Board. 

Question.  Under  this  bill  the  Council  could 
appoint  someone  to  the  Board  who  had  Just 
that  day  moved  into  the  District;  could  It 
not? 

Answer.  It  Is  possible  but  highly  improb- 
able. In  any  event,  It  Is  intended  that  this 
be  decided  by  the  Council. 

One-third  of  the  Board  members  now  are 
women. 

Question.  Is  there  no  requirement  to  con- 
tinue this  practice  in  the  bill? 

Answer.  There  Is  no  such  requirement  in 
the  bill.    However.  IX  and  when  the  Mayor 
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and  Council  set  up  a  new  "education  agency," 
there  is  nothing  to  preclude  them  from  pre- 
scribing specific  qualifications  for  its  mem- 
bers such  as  residency  or  sex. 

Question.  In  fact,  the  Cotmcil  is  not  even 
required  to  appoint  a  new  Board,  Is  it? 

Answer.  No,  it  Is  not. 

Question.  It  could  perform  those  functions 
forever  under  this  bill,  couldn't  It? 

Ansv/er.  Yes,  it  could,  but  it  Is  Improbable 
that  it  would. 

Question.  What  would  become  of  the  Su- 
perintendent who  held  office  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section? 

Answer.  He  would  be  retained  under  sec- 
tion 402(3).  although  the  Council  could  re- 
move him  in  accordance  with  applicable  law. 
(Sec.  31-108,  District  of  Columbia  Code.) 

Question.  If  no  new  Board  of  Education 
were  created,  but  its  functions  were  Instead 
delegated  to  some  third  body  what  would 
happen  to  all  the  laws  and  regulations  de- 
pendent upon  the  existence  of  a  Board  of 
Education?  (Sees.  31-105  et  seq.  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colvunbla  Code.) 

Answer.  The  problem  is  adequately  taken 
care  of  by  section  1002,  continxilng  in  effect 
statutes  and  regulations  (and  "other  ac- 
tions") after  functions  are  transferred  and 
relating  references  to  the  abolished  agency 
to  the  agency  to  which  the  functions  are 
transferred. 

11.  Section  322(a)  (2)  at  page  12  abolishes 
the  Zoning  Commission  and  transfers  its 
functions  to  the  Council.  Now  under  exist- 
ing law  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  the 
Director  6f  the  National  Park  Service  sit 
with  the  Commissioners. 

Question.  If  this  Commission  is  abol- 
ished, what  assurances  can  you  give  me  that 
the  interests  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  beauty  and  livability  of  this  Federal  Dis- 
trict will  be  adequately  represented  and  pro- 
tected in  the  exercise  of  these  Important 
functions? 

Ansv/er.  The  Federal  Interest  would  be 
protected  through  the  development  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  by  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission — a  Federal  agency. 
The  comprehensive  plan  Includes  zoning  and 
land  uses.  Also,  nothing  would  preclude  the 
mayor  from  appointing  the  Architects  of  the 
CapitoKind  the  Director  of  National  Capital 
Parks  to"  any  agency  to  which  the  functions 
of  the  abolished  Zoning  Commission  might 
be  delegated. 

In  addition,  section  337(a),  prescribing 
procediu-e  for  zoning  acts,  requires  submis- 
sion of  each  act  to  the  Planning  Commission. 
Should  the  Council,  after  receiving  recom- 
mendations from  the  Planning  Commission, 
act  contrary  thereto,  the  act  could  be  vetoed 
by  the  President  if  he  felt  the  Federal  Inter- 
est wovild  be  adversely  affected. 

12.  Likewise,  section  322(a)  (3)  diminishes 
the  Federal  representation  on  Boards  having 
power  over  Federal  Interests.  This  section 
turns  the  power  of  appointment  to  the  Arm- 
ory Board  over  to  the  mayor.  Presently,  the 
Congress,  operating  through  its  District 
Committee,  has  the  power  to  appoint  the 
third  member  to  the  Armory  Board;  the  bill 
would  take  Federal  representation  away,  leav- 
ing It  to  the  mayor's  discretion  whether  or 
not  the  Federal  interest  was  represented. 

Question.  How  can  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  expected  to  retain  an  enlightened 
concurrent  interest  in  the  conduct  of  affairs 
in  the  District  If  it  Is  to  be  so  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  Its  ctorrent  offices  Jointly  held 
with  local  authorities? 

Answer.  The  Federal  Government  la  not 
excluded  from  holding  office  on  the  new 
Armory  Board.  The  bill  merely  does  not 
specify  its  representative  as  a  member  of  any 
such  new  agency.  The  mayor  and  council 
could  request  the  Commanding  General  of 
the  National  Guard  or  any  other  Federal  offi- 
cial to  serve  on  the  new  agency. 

Section  2-1705,  District  of  Coltimbla  Code 
reqxilres  the  setting  aside  for  the  exclusive 


use  of  the  militia  of  parte  of  the  Armory, 
which  shall  be  tmder  the  control  of  the  Com- 
manding General,  District  of  Columbia  Na- 
tlcftial  Guard.  The  section  also  provides  that 
thef  drill  hall  and  parts  of  the  Armory  not  set 
asWe  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  mllltla 
shiU  be  available  to  the  mUltla  under  sched- 
ulesXor  Joint  use  made  by  the  Armory  Board 
so  as  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  act.  The 
District  National  Guard  is  under  the  control 
of  the  President  and  is  a  Federal  agency. 
(CTToole  V.  U.S.,  206  F.  2d  913.) 

13.  Again  In  subparagraph  5  of  section 
322(a)  the  Federal  participation  is  extin- 
guished. The  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
presently  has  five  members:  two  appointed 
by  the  President  and  three  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners.  All  five  were  to  be 
appointed  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Now  this  bill  eliminates  the  Presi- 
dent's influence  entirely,  gives  the  mayor  the 
right  of  appointment  over  all  five  and  elimi- 
nates the  Senate's  role  of  advice  and  consent. 

Question.  What  power  would  the  Federal 
Government  have  to  control  the  redevelop- 
ment of  the  Capitol  Hill  area? 

Question.  Since  the  Federal  Government 
Is  the  largest  property  holder  in  the  District 
shouldn't  some  means  be  provided  for  pro- 
tection of  its  Interests  In  the  redevelopment 
field? 

Question.  Is  the  Federal  Government  re- 
duced to  appearing  at  public  hearings  as  Just 
another  constituent  of  the  District  Govern- 
ment? 

Answer.  The  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  a  Federal  agency,  is  vested  with 
the  authority  both  to  designate  redevelop- 
ment project  boundaries  and  to  adopt  rede- 
velopment plans  (5  D.C.  Code  705(b)  (1) 
and  (2)).  Therefore,  RLA  could  not  uni- 
laterally undertake  redevelopment  vrtthout 
Federal  approval  of  the  Capital  Hill  area  or 
any  other  area  of  -the  District.  Moreover, 
the  President  could  veto  approval  action  by 
the  Council  (required  by  HHFA)  respecting 
any  redevelopment  project.  Therefore,  the 
allegation  that  the  President's  influence  Is 
eliminated  entirely  is  Incorrect.  Finally, 
action  of  Congress  could  niOllfy  any  such 
proposed  redevelopment. 

14.  This  same  section  transferring  the  en- 
tire Redevelopment  Land  Agency  to  the  Dis- 
trict keeps  Intact  some  of  the  guidelines  for 
appointment  to  the  Agency  that  appear  In 
the  present  law.  Namely,  the  appointee 
must  have  residence  In  the  District  and 
three  of  them  shall  have  been  engaged  In 
private  Industry,  btislness,  and  practice. 

Question.  Why  Impose  guidelines  for  ap- 
pointments to  the  RLA  on  the  mayor  and 
Impose  no  guidelines  for  transfer  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Education  on  the 
Council? 

Is  urban  renewal  somehow  a  mic»re  sensitive 
area  than  education? 

Answer.  The  RedevelojHnent  Land  Agency 
Is  a  Government  corporation.  However,  it 
does  carry  on  what  Is  essentially  a  municipal 
function.  Therefore,  It  was  deemed  desir- 
able to  bring  It  more  closely  under  the  Dis- 
trict government.  However,  as  a  corpora- 
tion, it  could  not  be  abolished  and  trans- 
ferred without  doing  damage  to  its  fiscal 
structtire  and  casting  a  shadow  on  its  out- 
standing obligations.  Therefore,  it  was 
transferred  intact  as  a  corporation  to  the 
District  government  and  its  management 
changed  by  providing  for  all  appointments 
by  the  mayor.  This  is  comparable  to  prac- 
tice in  most  cities  where  the  redevelopment 
agency  Is  generally  a  Government  corporation 
with  Its  board  app>oInted  by  the  mayor  by 
and*  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  city 
ooimcil. 

This  was  not  the  case  with  the  Board  of 
Education.  There  abolition  and  transfer  of 
fimctlons  win  enable  the  new  government 
to  organize  the  educational  function  along 
lines  consonant  with  best  current  municipal 
practice. 
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16.  Subparagraph  6  of  section  322(a)  abol- 
ishes the  Public  Service  Commission,  the 
Recreation  Board,  the  Board  of  Zoning  Ad- 
justment and  the  Zoning  Advisory  Council; 
all  their  functions  are  transferred  to  the 
Council.  Let's  take  a  look  at  the  Federal 
Interest  with  respect  to  each  of  these. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  now  con- 
sists of  three  members,  all,  In  effect,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  far  and  away  the  largest  user  of 
utility  services  In  the  District.  Yet,  Federal 
participation  on  this  Commission  Is  totally 
eliminated  unless  the  District  Council  later 
sees  St  to  Invite  participation. 

Question.  Is  my  understanding  correct, 
that  the  Federal  Government's  Interest  In 
utility  service  and  rates  can  only  be  pro- 
tected by  attendance  as  a  constituent  at 
public  hearings.  If  any.  are  held  by  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  Public  Services  Commission, 
or  by  congressional  legislation  or  Presiden- 
tial veto? 

Do  you  think  It  Is  fitting  for  the  National 
Government  to  be  reduced  to  the  role  of 
constituent  In  utility  rate  proceedings? 

Should  the  only  ultimate  •  Federal  remedy 
be  the  assumption  of  the  rate  regulation 
functions  through  congressional  action? 

Answer.  The  Federal  Government's  only 
connection  with  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion Is  through  the  appointment  process. 
However,  neither  the  Engineer  Commission 
nor  the  two  public  members  appointed  di- 
rectly to  the  Commission  by  the  President 
are  there  as  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Their  function  is  to  regulate 
services  and  charges  to  the  optlmvmi  Interest 
of  both  the  utilities  and  the  consumers,  the 
latter  of  which  Includes  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Similarly,  before  Federal  and 
State  regulatory  bodies  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment appears  as  a  consiuner,  albeit  fre- 
quently the  largest  single  consvuner,  but 
without  any  special  status.  This  legislation 
W0UI4  not  change  the  existing  relationship 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Public  Service  Commission  or  such  succes- 
sor organization  as  might  be  established 
under  the  home  rule  legislation. 

The  Recreation  Board  presently  has  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Board  of  Education 
(which  Is  abolished  by  this  bill  and  not 
otherwise  provided  for),  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  National  Capital  PJirks,  ex  of- 
ficio, representing  the  Interests  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Region  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  It  Is  particularly  important  to  have 
Federal  representation  on  the  Recreation 
Board  to  act  as  liaison  with  Federal  officials 
of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion, who,  acting  as  a  body  under  title  I 
of.  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  section 
1012.  determine  the  Federal  participation 
In  land  acquisition  and  development  for 
parks  for  the  National  Capital  area.  Under 
that  section  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  may.  In  Its  discretion,  turn 
control  of  some  of  the  park  land  over  to 
the  District  for  playground  areas. 

Question.  What  happens  when  this  liaison 
Is  eliminated? 

What  happens  to  park  planning  and  de- 
velopment for  the  District? 

Does  the  new  government  have  the  power 
to  acquire  and  develop  park  land  and  recre- 
ational facilities? 

Or.  will  park  land  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment still  be  up  to  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission?  I  note  that  the 
NCPC  Is  not  abolished  by  this  bill  If  enacted. 

Does  that  mean  that  all  Its  power  over 
District  affairs  that  It  now  exercises  It  will 
retain? 

Can  you  foresee  any  conflicting  or  compet- 
ing functions  of  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  new  government? 

Who  will  be  In  charge  of  the  overall  parks 
and  recreation  planning  for  the  District? 

Answer.  The  Recreation  Board  Is  abolished 
and  Its  functions  transferred  to  the  council. 


It  Is  reasonable  to  ass\une  that  the  council 
in  providing  for  carrying  out  the  functions 
now  carried  on  by  the  Commission  will  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  liaison  with  the  Park 
Service  and  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  with  respect  to  parks  and  recre- 
ation, even  as  it  will  have  a  variety  of  func- 
tions where  close  coordination  with  Federal 
agencies  Is  obviously  necessary.  There  Is  no 
agency  presently  with  overall  responsibility 
for  park  and  recreation  planning.  However, 
these  functions  are  coordinated  under  a 
Technical  Coordinating  Committee  In  which 
various  Federal  and  District  agencies  par- 
ticipate. The  new  government  would,  of 
course,  have  authority  to  acquire  and  de- 
velop parks  and  recreational  facilities  even 
as  does  the  present  government. 

Without  dwelling  too  long  on  the  role  of 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
let  me  clarify  one  area.  This  agency  Is  left 
essentially  Intact  by  this  bill.  Isn't  it?  And, 
It  Is  charged  with  very  broad  authority  In 
municipal  affairs,  Isn't  It?  For  example.  It  is 
charged  with  'preparing  and  adopting  a  com- 
prehensive, consistent,  and  coordinated  plan" 
which  "shall  Include  •  •  •  recommendations 
or  proposals  for  Federal  and  District  devel- 
opments or  projects  la  the  environs"  and 
may  deal  with,  among  other  things  the  gen- 
eral location,  arrangement,  character,  and 
extent  of  highways,  streets,  bridges,  viaducts, 
subways,  major  thoroughfares,  and  other  fa- 
cilities for  handling  traffic;  parks,  parkways, 
and  recreation  areas,  and  the  facilities  for 
their  development  and  use;  public  buildings 
and  structures  Including  monuments  and 
memorials,  public  reservations  or  property, 
such  as  airports  and  parking  areas.  Institu- 
tions and  open  spaces;  land  use,  zoning  and 
the  density  or  distribution  of  population; 
public  utilities  and  services  for  the  trans- 
portation of  people  and  goods  or  the  supply 
of  community  facilities,  etc."  (40  U.S.C, 
sec.  71c(b)).  Additionally,  It  recommends 
6-year  public  works  projects  and  amend- 
ments to  the  zoning  code,  and  reviews 
changes  or  additions  to  the  regulations  deal- 
ing with  the  platting  or  subdivision  of  the 
land  as  are  submitted  to  It  by  the  District 
government.  Its  work  Is  supported  with 
appropriations  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 
It  Is  empowered  to  buy  lands  for  park  pur- 
poses; It  can  lease  land;  the  District  govern- 
ment must  get  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sion before  It  can  dispose  of  real  estate 
owned  In  fee  simple  by  the  District  but  no 
longer  required  for  public  purposes. 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Conunls- 
slon  consists  of  five  eminent  citizens  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  only  two  of 
whom  need  be  bona  fide  residents  of  the 
District  or  environs.  Only  one  of  such  resi- 
dents shall  be  selected  out  of  three  nomi- 
nated by  the  District  Council  set  up  by  this 
bill.  The  President  designates  a  Chairman 
of  the  Conunlsslon.  Ex  officio  members  of 
the  Commission  are  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
of  the  Army,  someone  appointed  by  the 
mayor  under  this  bill  to  fill  the  seat  for- 
merly held  by  the  Engineer  Commissioner 
for  the  District,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Buildings.  Federal  Highway  Administrator, 
and  the  House  and  Senate  District  Commit- 
tee Chairmen.  So,  out  of  12  members  of 
the  Commission,  the  District  government 
set  up  by  this  bill  has  only  2  representatives, 
and  1  of  them  Is  an  ex  officio  member. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  mu- 
nicipal government  which  lacks  control  of 
Its  municipal  planning  process  and  relin- 
quishes such  extensive  powers  of  land  use 
control  and  acquisition  to  an  Independent 
body  such  as  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission? 

Here  the  balance  of  Interest  seems  to  be 
overweighted  In  favor  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  detriment  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment which  can  hardly  be  expected  to 


properly  run  Its  own  affairs  without  power 
over  Its  municipal  planning  and  land  use. 

Question.  Yet,  It  would  seem  imprudent 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  completely 
relinquish  Its  control  over  planning  and 
land-use  questions,  wouldn't  It? 

Answer.  The  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  remains  as  a  Federal  agency 
with  Its  statutory  authority  vlrtu.illy  un- 
touched (except  as  with  respect  to  zoning 
and  membership  on  agencies  abolished  or 
transferred  by  S.  1118) . 

In  the  response  of  the  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  Senator  Bible's 
letter  of  March  12,  they  point  out  that  the 
administration  recognizes  the  Importance  of 
the  planning  function  to  municipal  gov- 
ernment. However,  since  the  local  and  Fed- 
eral Interests  are  so  closely  Intertwined  in 
current  organization  for  this  function,  they 
recommend  that  any  reorganization  should 
be  undertaken  separately  after  careful  study 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  new 
District  government. 

16.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  sub- 
paragraph 6  of  section  322(a) ,  which  touched 
off  the  whole  discussion  of  the  role  of  the 
National  Planning  Commission  \is-a-vis  the 
new  government,  abolishes  the  Board  of  Zon- 
ing Adjustment  and  the  Zoning  Advisory 
Council,  which  under  present  law  have  rep- 
resentatives from  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission.  So.  while  the  powers  and 
authorities  of  the  NCPC  are  preserved,  their 
liaison  with  corresponding  offices  In  the  new 
government  is  eliminated. 

Question.  How  do  you  explain  the  reason- 
ing behind  this  treatment? 

Answer.  Since  a  close  connection  exists  be- 
tween zoning  and  planning,  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  Council,  when  provid- 
ing the  organizational  means  for  carrying 
out  the  zoning  function,  will  also  provide  for 
appropriate  UalFon  with  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission. 

For  all  agencies  abolished  and  functions 
transferred  to  the  Council  there  is  provision 
In  S.  1118  for  a  transitional  period,  so  that 
there  Is  no  break  in  the  performance  of  those 
functions.  (See  section  321(b)  and  1301(b) 
(1).) 

17.  Section  322(b)  provides  a  180-day  tran- 
sition period  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
section,  during  which  time  the  agencies  abol- 
ished by  the  section  shall  continue  to  oper- 
ate unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  District 
Council.  In  that  Interim  period,  where  ex- 
isting law  read  "Commissioner"  or  Board  of 
Commissioners,  their  function  is  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Mayor  or  his  delegate.  As  I 
read  this  subsection,  while  one  of  these  agen- 
cies Is  abolished  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
section  and  the  Council.  In  several  Instances, 
has  6  months  to  set  up  a  successor  organiza- 
tion, the  Mayor  can  Joyfully  spend  that  time 
making  6-month  appointments  to  an  agency 
that  will  later  fall  under  the  domain  of  the 
Council. 

Question.  Why  wasn't  the  Council  per- 
mitted to  perform  the  functions  it  would  In- 
herit at  the  end  of  the  interim  period? 

Answer.  Under  this  section  the  Council 
may  exercise  its  control  immediately,  or  at 
any  time  within  the  180-day  period.  The 
180-day  period,  therefore,  is  a  time  limit 
within  which  the  Council  may  assume  Its  re- 
sponsibilities. It  is  entirely  possible  that 
the  Mayor  may  be  called  upon  to  make  a  lim- 
ited number  of  short-term  appointments  to 
fill  vacancies  pending  the  time  when  the 
Council  takes  definitive  action,  but  this  Is 
likely  to  happen  only  In  the  event  the  posi- 
tions became  vacant  after  the  Mayor  takes 
office  and  before  the  Council  exercises  Its 
authority. 

This  subsection  does  not  appear  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  provide  an  orderly  means  of 
accommodating  the  transition. 

18.  Read  section  323  on  page  14. 
Question.   What    would   prevent   a   h3rpo- 

thetlcal  vindictive  Board  of  Commissioners. 
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Mayor,  or  Council  from  delegating,  revoking, 
and  redelegatlng  powers  Just  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  section,  during  the  in- 
terim period  or  after  the  interim  period? 
Such  conduct  might  result  if  the  outgoing 
Board  were  of  a  different  party  than  the 
Mayor  or  Council,  or  both.  What  guards 
should  be  written  into  this  section?  Could 
a  lame  duck  Board  do  substantial  damage 
to  the  orderly  transfer  of  powers  under  this 
section? 

Answer.  The  problem  posed  by  the  ques- 
tions in  number  18  Is  inherent  In  any  form 
of  goverrmient.  It  Is  believed  that  the  pres- 
ent wording  of  section  323  is  reasonable  in 
the  light  of  its  objective  of  providing  an  or- 
derly transition  to  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

19.  Section  324  deals  in  part  with  the  leg- 
islative scope  of  powers  of  the  Council.  The 
new  local  government  is  made  subject  to 
section  10  of  article  I  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion as  though  It  were  made  a  State  by  this 
Charter  Act. 

Answer.  Section  324(a)  qualifies  the  grant 
of  legislative  power  to  the  District,  among 
other  things,  as  being  "subject,  nevertheless, 
to  all  restrictions  and  limitations  imposed 
upon  States  by  the  10th  section  of  the  1st 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  •  ♦  *." 

The  quoted  language  is  not  an  attempt  to 
constitute  the  District  a  State. 

Question.  Is  it  to  be  deemed  a  State  for 
any  other  purposes? 

Answer.  The  District  of  Columbia  may  be 
treated  as  a  State  in  legislative  enactments 
of  the  Congress,  and  has  been  so  treated  for 
many  purposes,  such  as  laws  providing  Fed- 
eral grants  and  loans  for  urban  renewal, 
health  programs.  Social  Security  Act,  and 
regulating  Interstate  commerce.  In  those 
Instances,  the  legislation  usually  defines  the 
term  "State"  as  including  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Question.  Is  commerce  between  the  Dis- 
trict and  Virginia  to  constitute  interstate 
commerce  for  constitutional  purposes? 

Answer.  See  the  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion under  this  number. 

Question.  Will  the  first  10  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  be  directly  applicable 
against  the  District  of  Columbia  because  of 
Its  relationship  to  the  Federal  Government, 
or  will  those  amendments  be  applicable 
against  the  District  only  Insofar  as  the  14th 
amendment  applies? 

Answer.  The  first  10  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  are  applicable  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Neither  the  Congress  nor  the 
Council  may  pass  a  bill  of  attainder  or  an 
ex  post  facto  law,  or  dispense  with  trial  by 
Jury  or  establlch  a  religion.  The  14th 
amendment  does  not  apply.  Hamilton  Na- 
tional Bank  v.  District  of  Columbia,  81  U.S. 
App.  D.C.  200;  Boiling  v.  Sharpe,  347  US 
497. 

Question.  Is  the  District  to  have  the  pow- 
ers reserved  to  the  States  by  the  10th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution? 

Answer.  The  powers  granted  to  the  Dis- 
trict are  those  which  the  charter  gives.  See 
section  324(a)  providing  that,  subject  to  lim- 
itations, the  legislative  power  "shall  extend 
to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation  within 
said  District,  consistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  provisions 
of  this  act  •   •   •." 

Question.  Will  the  District's  change  in 
status  affect  in  any  way  existing  compacts 
between  the  District  and  neighboring  Juris- 
dictions? 

Answer.  To  avoid  any  question  as  to 
whether  the  change  in  status  respecting  the 
form  of  government  in  the  District  will  affect 
existing  compacts  between  the  District  and 
neighboring  Jurisdictions,  section  1002(b), 
should  be  amended  by  Inserting  "compact" 
In  line  22,  page  79,  immediately  before  the 
word  "contract". 


20.  In  section  324,  mention  Is  made  that 
the  new  District  Government  is  not  to  have 
any  new  authority  over  the  Washington 
Aqueduct  which,  I  understand,  is  presently 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Question.  Why  was  it  felt  desirable  not  to 
turn  over  to  the  new  government  control  of 
Its  water  system? 

Answer.  A  history  of  the  Washington 
Aqueduct  is  summarized  In  House  Document 
No.  480.  79th  Congress,  at  pages  178  and  179. 
It  is  there  stated  in  the  early  history  of 
Washington  the  water  supply  was  by  numer- 
ous springs  and  wells.  With  the  growth  of 
the  city  an  adequate  water  supply  became 
Increasingly  Important.  The  acts  of  Con- 
gress of  September  30,  1850,  and  August  31. 
1852,  provided  for  a  study  and  report  on  the 
water  supply  problem.  The  resulting  report 
recommended  construction  of  the  Washing- 
ton Aqueduct. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1853,  authorized  con- 
struction of  the  original  water  supply  struc- 
tures under  the  direction  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  U.S.  Army. 

In  1882  by  congressional  action,  control  of 
the  distribution  system  was  placed  under  the 
District  Commissioners  and  responsibility  for 
supply  continued  under  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. Numerous  acts  of  Congress  over  the 
years  continued  the  arrangement  mentioned 
above.  Apparently  Congress  felt  It  desirable 
that  responsibility  for  the  aqueduct  or  the 
supply  system  be  continued  in  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
distribution  system  remain  In  the  District 
government.  These  arrangements  include 
the  handling  of  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
v/ater  from  this  system  to  suburban  Juris- 
dictions such  as  Arlington  County  and  to  the 
Pentagon. 

The  relationship  has  been  a  long  and  satis- 
factory one  and  since  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  to  be  gained  from  removing  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  from  their  histori- 
cal responsibility,  the  legislation  was  drafted 
In  this  manner. 

21.  Likewise,  the  section  states  that  the 
new  government  Is  to  have  no  greater  au- 
thority over  the  National  Zoological  Park, 
which  Is  presently  under  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  but  the  funds  for  which  pass 
through  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
for  the  District. 

Question.  Is  It  the  Intention  of  the  f  ramers 
of  this  bill  that  Congress  shall  no  longer  have 
to  appropriate  for  the  z63,  but  Its  share 
of  the  cost"  of  operation  will  be  represented 
in  the  new  Federal  payment  scheme  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill? 

Under  this  new  Federal  pajmient  formula, 
federally  held  lands  are  assessed  as  if  they 
were  taxable.  But  excluded  from  computa- 
tion are  federally  owned  parklands. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  the  zoo  as  park- 
land? 

Question.  Would  the  zoo  property  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  assessment  formula  of  the 
Federal  payment  plan  but  still  be  financed 
solely  out  of  the  District's  funds? 

Answer.  Existing  arrangements  regarding 
the  zoo  win  be  unchanged,  therefore  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  zoo  would  be  included  in  the 
District  budget  by  the  mayor  and  submitted 
to  the  council.  Upon  adoption  of  the 
budget  by  the  council  funds  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
the  operation  of  the  zoo  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Funds  required  for  capital  outlay  would  re- 
main the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

The  zoo  Is  considered  parkland  and  there- 
fore Is  not  included  In  the  assessment  for- 
mula used  to  determine  the  Federal  pay- 
ment. 

.  22.  This  section  also  says  that  the  new 
government  shall  have  no  new  authority  over 
the  National  Gimrd  for  the  District.    Yet, 


section  322  removes  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  District  of  Columbia  Militia  from 
the  armory  board  and  puts  all  appointments 
to  the  board  In  the  hands  of  the  mayor. 

Question.  How  is  the  National  Guard  to 
be  protected  in  its  use  of  the  armory  with 
its  commander  off  the  board? 

Answer.  The  basic  law  pertaining  to  the 
use  of  the  armory  is  not  modified  by  this 
charter  and  therefore  the  National  Guard 
would  continue  to  have  its  rights  and  privi- 
leges. (See  sec.  2-1705,  District  of  Columbia 
Code.)  (See  also  question  12  and  the  an- 
swer.) 

23.  Question.  Outside  of  the  question  of 
enforcement,  what  is  the  practical  difference 
between  assessing  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
for  real  and  personal  property  taxes  lost  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  Federal  property 
in  the  District  and  Imposing  a  tax  directly 
on  Federal  Government  property? 

Answer.  There  is  an  Implication  here  that 
the  District  Is  taxing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, directly  or  indirectly.  This  is  sim- 
ply not  so.  Rather,  the  taxable  value  of  Fed- 
eral property  If  It  were  privately  owned  is 
used  as  a  measure  of  what  would  be  an 
equitable  payment  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  make  to  the  District.  Some  other 
formula  conceivably  could  be  developed 
which  would  provide  a  better  measure. 
Earlier  Congresses  used  50  percent  of  tHe- 
cost  of  running  the  District  as  an  equitable 
measure. 

However,  the  most  practical  difference  is 
that  the  Federal  Government,  as  taxpayer, 
can  unilaterally  change  the  formula  or  the 
payment  by  legislation.  The  District  gov- 
ernment as  "taxing  power"  cannot.  Thus, 
we  have  the  exact  reverse  of  the  normal 
situation  where  the  taxing  power  decides 
and  the  taxpayer  has  as  his  only  remedy  if 
he  objects  recourse  to  the  courts  or  the  polls 
This  voluntary  quality  clearly  distinguishes 
the  payment  from  a  tax. 

24.  Question.  Would  the  prohibition  against 
the  lending  of  public  credit  for  a  private 
undertaking  which  appears  on  page  15,  line 
21,  conflict  with  any  urban  renewal  objective 
of  the  District  or  Impair  a  plan  for  rent  sub- 
sidles  to  the  needy? 

Answer.  No.  Urban  renewal  Is  a  com- 
bined public  and  private  undertaking.  The 
public  undertaking  is  confined  to  recognized 
public  aspects  of"  projects  designed  to  facil- 
itate and  attract  private  capital.  Rent  sub- 
sidies are  outright  public  expenditures  and 
do  not  involve  lending  the  public  credit. 

25.  Question.  Does  a  local  tax  exemption 
for  private  schools  work  to  use  public  money 
for  the  support  of  private  or  sectarian  schools 
in  violation  of  the  provision  on  pages  15  and 
16? 

Answer.  No.  The  existing  tax  exemptions 
for  private  schools  are  not  "a  use  of  public 
money  for  the  support  of  any  private  or 
sectarian  school."  In  any  event,  the  exemp- 
tions which  now  exist  must  be  continued 
under  the  clause  "except  as  now  or  hereafter 
authorized  by  Congress." 

26.  Section  324(b)  (5)  prohibits  the  District 
Council  from  enactlg  any  legislation  which 
Is  not  restricted  in  its  application  excliislvely 
In  or  to  the  District. 

Question.  Would  this  bar  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  Distridt  to  undertake  a  coopera- 
tive sewer  or  water  agreement  Tjrlth  neighbor- 
ing Jurisdictions? 

Answer.  The  language  is  Intended  to  pro- 
hibit the  District  from  legislating  extra- 
territorially  and  not  to  prohibit  such  things 
as  cooperative  sewer  and  water  agreements. 
There  would  be  no  objection  to  cltu-ifying 
language  if  the  committee  feels  It  desirable. 

27.  Does  the  term  "publish"  which  appears 
in  section  324(c)  have  the  same  meaning  it 
has  in  section  101(16)  ?  Now  suppose  the  Dis- 
trict had  not  yet  adopted  the  Uniform 
Commercial  Code  (which  it  has).  This 
measure  takes  up  105  pages  in  the  current 
supplement  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 
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Question.  Had  this  been  passed  after  en- 
actment of  this  bill  would  the  whole  unin- 
telligible mass  have  to  have  been  printed  In  a 
newspaper  of  general  circulation? 

Answer.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
324(c)  beginning  at  line  3,  page  17,  reads  as 
follows : 

"•  •  •  Every  act  (of  the  council)  shall  be 
published  within  seven  days  of  Its  passage, 
as  The  council  may  direct." 

This  subsection  permits  the  council  and 
the  mayor  to  publish  either  a  complete  text 
or  one  in  condensed  form  with  appropriate 
advice  as  to  where  the  complete  text  can  be 
obtained  In  order  to  achieve  a  satisfactory 
balance  of  adequate  notification  to  the  public 
but  at  reasonable  expense  to  the  city. 

28.  Section  324(d)  requires  that  once  the 
council  has  passed  an  act  and  the  mayor  has 
approved  It  It  Is  presented  to  the  President. 
Question.  If  Congress  has  the  power  to 
modify  or  repeal  that  legislation  shouldn't 
it  also  be  presented  to  the  Congress? 

Likewise,  If  the  bill  goes  to  the  President 
without  the  mayor's  signature  but  after  the 
10-day  period  for  his  approval  or  disapproval 
has  expired,  shouldn't  It  also  come  to  the 
Congress? 

Anytimp  one  of  your  bills  goes  to  the 
President  shouldn't  It  come  to  us? 

Should  Congress  have  the  same  power  to 
disapprove  an  act  of  the  council  within  10 
days  of  presentation  (or  longer)  as  Is  ex- 
tended to  the  President? 

Answer.  One  of  the  major  purposes  of 
home  rule  legislation  Is  the  streamlining  of 
administration  of  the  Federal  Capital,  to  re- 
lieve the  Congress  of  the  burden  of  legislat- 
ing on  the  vast  array  of  municipal  minutiae 
that  Is  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  business 
of  a  city.  If  the  Congress  were  to  have  to 
review  and  pass  upon  every  act  of  council, 
this  objective  would  not  be  achieved.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  process  would  be  even 
more  cumbersome  than  It  now  Is.  for  legisla- 
tion wc'iid  have  to  go  through  two  legislative 
bodiei.  council  and  Congress. 

Presidential  review  and  veto  power  does 
not  interject  an  extra  step  in  the  process. 
This  function  Is  now  carried  on  In  the  case 
of  all  District  legislation.  To  the  contrary, 
even  the  burden  of  the  Executive  Office  will 
be  lightened  since  action  will  only  have  to 
be  taken  on  those  matters  on  which  the  Dis- 
trict council  has  taken  positive  action  rather 
than  consideration  being  given  to  the  whole 
array  of  legislative  proposals  being  consid- 
ered by  Congress. 

29.  The  bill  says  that  Congress  may  legis- 
late concurrently  on  any  subject  with  the 
District  council.  But  nowhere  does  the  bill 
set  out  the  effect  of  legislation  by  both  bodies 
on  the  same  subject  which  Is  complementary 
in  part  and  conflicting  In  part. 

Question.     What  happens  where  the  same 
objectives  are  reached  by  both  bodies  but 
through  different  mechanisnu? 
Which  is  the  law? 

Does  the  congressional  legislation  preempt 
the  field,  occupy  the  field  or  otherwise  relate 
to  the  local  legislation? 

Answer.  Assuming  that  the  word  "concur- 
rently" In  the  question  does  not  mean  lit- 
terally  "at  the  same  instant,"  the  legislation 
which  Is  later  in  point  of  time  would  be 
effective. 

Subsection  (f )  of  section  324.  however,  pro- 
vides that  Congress  reserves  the  right  to  legis- 
late for  the  District  on  any  subject,  whether 
or  not  It  Is  within  the  scoi>e  of  legislative 
power  granted  by  the  charter,  including  acta 
to  amend  or  repeal  any  law  in  force  in  the 
District  prior  to  or  after  passage  of  the  bill 
and  any  act  passed  by  the  council. 

In  view  of  the  scope  of  legislative  power 
Congress  is  delegating  by  section  324  of  the 
bill,  question  as  to  whether  Congress  has,  by 
a  particular  act,  preempted  a  field  would  have 
to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  whether 
Congress  has  in  passing  the  act  intended  to 
preempt  the  field. 


30.  Section  324(g)  vests  control  over  the 
municipal  courts  in  the  District  Council. 
Under  existing  law  the  U.S.  district  court  and 
the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  perform  certain 
functions  which  would  ordinarily  be  per- 
formed by  the  State  courts. 

Question.  Because  nothing  In  that  section 
Is  to  be  construed  to  curtail  the  Jurisdiction 
of  these  U.S.  courts,  they  will  continue  to  per- 
form certain  local  functions,  such  as  probate 
administration  and  the  trial  of  major  crimi- 
nal matters? 

Answer.  The  answer  to  the  question  is  in 
the  affirmative. 

Question.  Additionally,  will  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney's office  and  the  U.S.  marshal  continue  to 
perform  certain  local  functions? 

Answer.  Yes,  the  bill  does  not  change  this 
arrangement.  Reimbursement  for  the  cost 
of  their  services  would  continue,  as  at  pres- 
ent. 

Question.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  hav- 
ing some  local  judicial  problems  under  the 
control  of  different  sovereigns? 

Answer.  As  previously  stated,  there  cannot 
be  two  sovereigns  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  sole  sovereign  is  the  United  States. 

There  is  concurrent  Jurisdiction  over  cer- 
tain criminal  and  civil  matters  between  the 
court  of  general  sessions  and  the  U.S.  district 
court.  Additionally,  appeals  may  be  taken 
from  the  municipal  courts  to  the  U.S.  courts 
in  certain  situations. 

Question.  When  these  two  judicial  systems 
are  under  different  sovereigns  Is  there  the 
possibility  that  hostility  could  develop? 

Answer.  Previous  comment  regarding  the 
sole  sovereign  In  the  District  of  Colvunbla 
applies  to  this  question. 

A  crime  tried  by  a  local  tribunal  may  be 
appealed  to  a  Federal  tribunal  solely  on  local 
issues. 

Question.  Will  the  Federal  courts  have  any 
administrative  control  over  the  local  courts? 
Answer.  Existing      conditions      are      not 
changed  by  the  bill. 

Question.  Can  the  local  courts,  under  this 
bill,  elect  not  to  continue  to  abide  by  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  or  Criminal  Procedure? 
Answer.  The  mumclpal  courts,  as  defined 
in  the  bill.  Include  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  appeals,  the  District  of  Colvmibla 
court  of  general  sessions,  the  Juvenile  court, 
and  the  tax  court.  All  of  these  courts  pres- 
ently have  rules  of  procedure  made  by  the 
courts  t^mselves  and  are  presently  not  re- 
quired to  abide  by  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
or  Criminal  Procedvu-e.  This  authority  to 
make  rules  Is  given  to  the  respective  courts 
by  acts  of  Congress.  The  bill  makes  no 
change. 

Question.  Even  if  the  Federal  courts  would 
retain  supervisory  powers  over  the  local 
courts  under  this  bill,  the  District  Council 
could  change  that  relationship,  couldn't  it? 
Answer.  The  supervisory  powers  over  the 
local  courts  cannot  be  changed  by  the 
Council. 

Question.  What  is  the  local  Council's  power 
to  legislate  with  respect  to  the  Judicial  powers 
of  thp  District?  Where  does  this  bill  speU  out 
the  extent  of  these  powers? 

Answer.  The  power  to  legislate  respecting 
Judicial  powers  of  the  DUtrlct  is  included 
In  section  324,  which  states  that — 

"The  legislative  power  of  the  District  shall 
extend  to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation 
within  said  District  •  •  •." 

Subject  to  comment  in  the  following  para- 
graphs, further  definition  of  the  power  Is 
unnecessary  and  inappropriate. 

By  the  act  of  Augiist  31.  1954  (68  Stat. 
1048)  Congress  vested  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  exclusive  Juris- 
diction to  review  actions  of  administrative 
agencies  of  the  District  government  in  eight 
categories  of  cases  involving  denial,  revoca- 
tion, suspension  or  refusal  to  renew  licenses 
or  registrations  necessary  to  engage  in  cer- 
tain professions,  vocations,  trades  or  busi- 
nesses   and   actions    denying,    revoking,   or 


suspending  motor-vehicle  operators'  permits. 
The  1954  act  is  now  codified  in  section  11- 
742,  District  of  Columbia  Code,  and  Includes 
a  10th  category — orders  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission.  The  act  of  September  6,  1960 
(74  Stat.  803),  authorizes  licensing  of  prac- 
tical nurses,  and  the  act  approved  September 
22,  1961  (75  Stat.  578),  provides  for  licensing 
physical  therapists.  In  both  acts.  Congress 
provided  for  review  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals  of  acts  of  the  licens- 
ing agencies  In  accordance  with  the  act  of 
August  31.  1954  (sees.  2-434  and  2-463,  D.C. 
Code). 

Prior  to  the  1954  act  persons  desiring 
Judicial  review  of  administrative  actions  In 
license  matters  were  required,  in  all  cases, 
to  seek  relief  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  To  the  extent  indi- 
cated above.  Congress  has  transferred  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  to  grant  relief. 

However,  it  Is  felt  that  the  bill  should  per- 
mit the  Council  to  provide  by  legislation 
for  exclusive  Jurisdiction  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  to  review  actions 
In  all  license  cases.  The  following  amend- 
ments are,  therefore,  suggested:  page  19,  line 
14,  strike  "subsection  (g)  of";  and  page  19, 
line  18,  add  the  following: 

"Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  the  Council  from  enact- 
ing legislation  conferring  upon  the  District 
of  Columbia  court  of  appeals  exclusive  juris- 
diction to  review  orders  and  decisions  of 
admlnlstr.Ttive  agencies  of  the  District  deny- 
ing, revoking,  suspending  or  refusing  to  re- 
new or  restore  any  license  or  registration  to 
engage  in  any  profession,  vocation,  trade, 
calling,  or  business,  which  under  law  is  nn^/ 
or  hereafter  required  to  be  licensed  or  rc-jis- 
tered." 

31.  Section  332  on  page  20  provides  for  the 
Council's  administrative  staff  employed  un- 
der compensation  and  terms  decided  on  by 
the  Council. 

Question.  Is  It  the  Intent  of  this  section  to 
exclude  the  Council  employees  from  the  civil 
service  or  merit  system  of  employment  to  be 
established? 

Is  there  no  limit  on  what  the  Council  em- 
ployees can  be  paid? 

Answer.  It  is  the  intent  of  this  section  of 
the  bill  to  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Council  the  question  of  compensation  of  Its 
own  employees  and  whether  they  shall  be 
subject  to  a  merit  system. 

32.  Question.  Is  It  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  this  bill  that  each  ward  shall  be 
apportioned  so  that  all  wards  will  be  of  ap- 
proximately equal  size? 

Answer.  Section  801(5)  beginning  at  line 
8,  page  56,  charges  the  Board  of  Elections 
with  responsibility  for  dividing  the  District 
into  15  wards  "as  nearly  equal  as  possible  In 
population  and  of  geographic  proportions  as 
nearly  regular,  contiguous,  and  compact  as 
possible  •  •  •."  It  Is  to  be  noted,  therefore, 
that  the  act  addresses  itself  to  having  each 
ward  substantially  equal  to  all  other  wards 
as  to  population.  The  geographic  size  of  the 
wards  is  not  a  point  and  the  only  require- 
ment on  geographic  size  is  to  reasonable 
shape  with  the  objective  of  avoiding  gerry- 
mandering. 

Question.  Where  does  the  bill  provide 
guarantees  that  the  wards  will  be  properly 
apportioned? 

Answer.  The  bill  contains  no  specific  lan- 
guage in  the  nature  of  a  "guarantee."  Any 
qualified  District  voter  aggrieved  by  alleged 
improper  apportionment  may  bring  suit 
challenging  the  act. 

33.  Section  333(b)  provides  that  the 
Council  shall  meet  once  a  week  except  dur- 
ing July  and  August  when  it  shall  hold  at 
least  two  regular  meetings  in  each  month. 

Question.  Would  this  subsection  prohibit 
the  Council  from  adjourning  for  vacations? 

Answer.  It  would  appear  that  the  longest 
span  of  time  that  the  Council  could  adjourn 
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for  a  vacation  woiild  be  by  having  the  two 
regular  meetings  in  July  scheduled  for  the 
first  2  weeks  in  July  and  the  two  regular 
meetings  in  August  scheduled  for  the  last  2 
weeks  In  August — thus  leaving  approximately 
4  weeks  during  which  the  Council  could 
adjourn  for  vacation. 

Question.  Should  the  Council  be  required 
to  hold  a  portion  of  Its  public  hearings  at 
night  so  as  to  insure  citizen  participation? 

Answer.  This  should  be  left  optional.  The 
demands  of  the  voters  would  inevitably  de- 
termine the  procedures  of  the  Council. 

34.  Section  336  provides  for  a  mandatory 
13-day  delay  between  the  Introduction  of  a 
bill  and  its  enactment  unless  waived  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  members  present. 

Question.  Are  the  mimiclpal  governments 
of  other  Jurisdictions  in  this  area  so  re- 
stricted? 

Answer.  Yes.  It  Is  not  unusual  to  have 
a  mandatory  waiting  period  between  the  in- 
troduction and  enactment  of  legislation  in 
the  nearby  Maryland  and  Virginia  counties. 
In  general,  the  periods  are  longer  than  13 
days.  Emergency  legislation  or  ordinances 
can  be  enacted  on  less  notice.  In  Virginia, 
an  emergency  ordinance  can  be  effective  for 
not  more  than  60  days. 

Question.  In  your  view,  would  this  section 
Impede  the  adoption  of  emergency  legisla- 
tion which  had  the  slightest  tinge  of  con- 
troverslality? 

Answer.  If  truly  an  emergency,  a  unani- 
mous vote  to  deal  with  it  could  be  expected 
for  some  solution. 

35.  Question.  Am  I  to  understand  that 
while  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission has  authority  for  planning  the  de- 
velopment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  has 
no  control  functions  to  guarantee  that  the 
plan  Is  adhered  to?  Is  there  anything  in 
this  bill  which  would  dictate  that  adopted 
plans  be  followed? 

Answer.  NCPC  control  functions  to  guar- 
antee that  the  plans  it  makes  are  adhered  to, 
are  not  affected  by  S.  1118,  either  In  terms 
of  weakening  or  strengthening  them. 

See  elsewhere  in  supplemental  testimony 
for  discussions  of  NCPC. 

36.  Section  338  gives  the  District  Coxmcil 
broad  powers  of  investigation. 

Question.  Do  any  of  the  other  local  gov- 
ernments have  these  powers? 

Answer.  Investigative  powers  given  to  the 
District  Coimcil  by  8.  1118  are  similar  to 
those  held  by  the  governing  bodies  of  coim- 
ties  in  nearby  Virginia  and  Maryland  whlcb 
have  the  power  to  subpena  employees  or  of- 
ficials of  the  local  government  and  private 
citizens,  provided  the  Inquiry  is  concomitant 
with  the  powers  of  the  governing  body. 

Protection  against  abuse  of  these  powers  1b 
afforded  by  the  coiu-ts  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  other  legislative  investigative  bodies. 
Of  course.  Investigative  power  under  S.  1118 
would  be  restricted  to  matters  relating  to 
District  affairs,  so  there  is  the  test  of  rele- 
vancy. 

Power  of  the  Council  to  compel  any  Fed- 
eral official  to  come  and  testify  would,  of 
course,  be  conditioned  by  relevancy  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  investigation  to  Dis- 
trict affairs. 

37.  Question.  Could  a  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  or  the  head  of  a  Federal 
agency  run  for  the  office  of  Mayor? 

Answer.  Yes.  Such  persons  are  exempt 
from  the  political  activity  restrictions  of  the 
Hatch  Act  and  from  those  of  civil  service 
rule  rv.  They  are  In  the  same  category  as 
the  President  and  Vice  President  with  respect 
to  political  activity.  However,  It  is  under- 
stood that  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  or  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency 
would  not  be  permitted  to  hold  the  office  of 
Mayor  and  the  Federal  position  simultane- 
ously. 

38.  Section  401(c)  provides  for  a  limit  Of 
$2,500  on  the  expense  allowance  of  the  Mayor. 


Question.  Why  are  the  Mayor's  expenses 
limited  by  law  while  those  for  the  Council 
are  not? 

Answer.  An  expense  accoxint  of  $2,500  Is 
provided  the  Mayor  to  help  defray  official 
reception  t»ad  representation  expenses  that 
he  will  incur  as  the  official  representative  of 
the  District  of  Colvunbla.  The  allowance  is 
expected  to  cover  expenses  normally  as- 
sociated with  entertainment,  and  related 
items  connected  with  visiting  officials  and 
dignitaries.  In  addition,  the  Mayor  is  ex- 
pected to  receive  per  diem  and  travel  ex- 
penses as  authorized  by  law  for  government 
employees. 

It  was  intended  that  expense  allowances 
for  individual  Council  members  would  be 
minimal,  and  should  be  approved  by  the 
whole  Council. 

39.  Question.  Does  section  402  provide 
that  the  employees  in  the  office  of  the  Mayor 
shall  have  no  employment  security  other 
than  the  good  will  and  discretion  of  the 
Mayor?     (See  lines  21-23,  on  p,  26.) 

Answer.  No.  According  to  section  402,  em- 
ployees in  the  office  of  the  Mayor,  personnel 
In  District  departments,  and  '  members  of 
boards,  commissions,  and  other  agencies,  will 
continue  to  be  subject  to  the  same  acts  of 
Congress  to  which  they  are  subject  on  the 
date  this  bill  becomes  law,  and  until  such 
time  as  the  Council  provides  similar  or  com- 
parable personnel  laws  to  replace  the  present 
system. 

40.  Question.  Does  the  Mayor  have  greater 
power  to  remove  one  of  his  appointments 
than  was  held  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners?   If  so,  why? 

Answer.  Not  with  respect  to  officers  and 
employees  of  the  proposed  merit  system, 
since  their  removal  would  remain  subject  to 
present  law  or  to  similar  or  comparable 
provisions  of  the  new  merit  system,  except 
that  members  of  the  Armory  Board  and  Re- 
development Land  Agency  would  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Mayor. 

41.  I  notice  on  page  28.  line  10,  that  the 
merit  systems  of  employment  adopted  by  the 
new  District  government  "may"  provide  for 
continued  participation  In  the  Federal  civil 
service  system. 

Question.  How  do  District  employees  cur- 
rently participate  in  the  Federal  civil  service 
system?  Do  any  of  them  have  vested  rights 
which  might  be  destroyed  if  the  new  District 
of  Columbia  government  elected  not  to  con- 
tinue participation  in  the  Federal  civil  service 
system? 

Answer.  Personnel  of  those  District  de- 
partments which  by  statute  are  subject  to 
the  competitive  civil  service  system  are  a  part 
of  the  Federal  civil  s^rvic?  system  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  accorded  the  same  rights, 
benefits,  and  protection  accorded  by  law  to 
Federal  employees.  Certain  other  employees 
in  District  departments  which  are  subject  to 
the  Joint  agreement  between  the  District  of 
Colvunbla  Commissioners  and  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  are  by  law  accorded  the 
same  fringe  benefits,  and  essentially  the  same 
rights  and  protection,  as  are  employees  In  the 
competitive  civil  service.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  bill.  If  the  Council  elects  not  to  continue 
under  the  Federal  civil  service  system,  em- 
ployees on  the  rolls  of  the  District  govern- 
ment immediately  preceding  the  effective 
date  of  the  new  merit  system  established  by 
the  Covincll  would  not  lose  vested  rights  such 
as  those  relating  to  veterans'  preference, 
eligibility  for  competitive  civil  service  status, 
accrued  retirement  benefits,  and  accrued 
leave  benefits. 

42.  Question.  Am  I  to  read  subparagraph 
11  of  section  402  which  appears  at  line  7  on 
page  30  as  prohibiting  the  mayor  or  council 
from  proposing  to  the  President  or  the  Con- 
gress local  legislation  which  for  some  reason 
the  local  government  may  feel  reluctant  to 
handle? 


Answer.  It  Is  not  clear  what  type  of  legis- 
lation the  mayor  and  council  would  feel  re- 
luctant to  handle  for  some  reason. 

This  subsection  states  that  the  mayor  or 
council  may  propose  to  the  executive  or  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  U.S.  Government  leg- 
islation or  other  action  "dealing  with  any 
subject  not  falling  within  the  authority  of 
the  District  government.  •  •  •"  The  section 
was  not  Intended  to  prohibit  the  mayor  or 
council  from  proposing  to  the  President  or 
the  Congress  any  legislation. 

43.  Question.  Does  subparagraph  9  of  that 
same  section  empower  the  council  to  Impose 
unlimited  duties  on  the  mayor?  Could  this 
subparagraph  be  abused  if  the  cotmcll 
wanted  to  harass  the  mayor? 

Answer.  No  more  so  than  any  legislative 
body  can  Impose  on  the  chief  executive  of  its 
government. 

44.  -ntle  V  sets  out  District  of  Columbia 
budgetary  procedures. 

Question.  Is  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  its  resources  to  be  utilized  in  any  man- 
ner by  District  of  Columbia  budget  officials? 

Answer.  The  resources  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  will  be  available  to  the  District 
of  Colmnbla  at  its  request.  In  addition, 
the  legislation  provides,  in  section  901(a). 
on  page  75.  that  the  mayor  and  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  council  may  make  agreements 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  duplication 
of  effort  or  otherwise  promoting  efficiency 
and  economy  in  those  cases  where  a  Federal 
officer  or  agency  may  furnish  services  to  the 
District  or  that  a  District  officer  or  agency 
may  furnish  services  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Question.  Because  of  the  Federal  Interest 
in  the  sovmd  fiscal  management  of  the  Dis- 
trict, shouldn't  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
review  the  District  budget? 

Answer.  To  require  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  review  the  budget  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  negate  some  of  the  sig- 
nificant objectives  of  the  legislation.  The 
legislation  would  establish  an  independent 
city  government,  with  certain  specified  ex- 
ceptions. A  review  of  the  city's  budget  by 
the  Federal  Government  would  to  a  large 
degree  remove  from  the  mayor  and  council 
the  responsibility  for  the  operations  of  the 
city  that  the  legislation  Is  Intended  to  pro- 
vide. This  wovild  mean  that  the  citizens 
of  the  District  could  not  In  this  respect  hold 
their  elected  officials  responsible. 

45.  Title  VI  provides  for  the  District  to 
incur  bonded  indebtedness.  The  aggregate 
indebtedness  is  not  to  exceed  12  percent  of 
the  aggregate  of  the  assessed  values  of  cer- 
tain properties  in  the  District.  Included 
among  these  proi>ertles  are  real  and  personal 
property  owned  and  used  by  the  Federal 
Government  with  certain  exceptions  for  park 
lands,  museums,  memorials,  and  the  like. 
This  property  is  also  taken  into  considera- 
tion In  calculating  the  Federal  payment  to 
the  District.  To  further  identify  the  prop- 
erty, It  Is  that  which  Is  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 741(a),  paragraphs   (A)    and   (B). 

Question.  What  is  the  total  value  of  this 
Federal  property? 

Answer.  The  value  of  the  property  re- 
ferred to  in  section  741(a),  paragraphs  (A) 
and  (B) ,  Is  as  follows  (in  millions) : 

Real  property  owned  and  used  by 

the  Federal  Government $1,208.7 

Real  property  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion by  special  acts  of  Congress 47.2 

Tangible  personal  property  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government  (ex- 
clusive of  objects  of  art,  museum 
pieces,   and   libraries) 550.0 


Total 1, 805.9 

Question.  What  percentage  of  total  as- 
sets, both  Federal  and  District,  does  it  rep- 
resent? 
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Answer.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  relation- 
ship of  Federal  assets  to  total  assets  is  as 
follows : 


Amount 
(millions) 

Percent 

Fedeml  a5sets 

$1.S06 
3.213 

36 

Taxable  assets 

64 

^Total  assets— 

5.019 

100 

Question.  What  Is  the  present  dollar  limi- 
tation on  bonded  indebtedness  and  how 
much  would  that  limit  be  raised  by  the 
enactment  of  this  bill? 

Answer.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
the  current  limitations  are  limitations  on 
borrowing,  while  the  legislation  would  pro- 
vide limitations  on  indebtedness.  Fof  this 
reason  the  limitations  under  existing  law 
and  those  proposed  In  the  legislation  are  not 
comparable. 

The  current  limits  on  borrowing  (the  Dis- 
trict must  borrow  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
luy)  are  as  follows  (In  millions) : 

General  fund $175.  0 

Highway  fund 50.2 

Water   fund 35.0 

Sanitary  sewerage  works  fund 32.  0 

Other. _ 29.  6 


Total,  llir.lt  on  borrowing 321.85 

The  limitation  on  bonded  Indebtedness  un- 
der this  legislation  would  be  $488  million 
in  1966  and  Is  expected  to  Increase  to  $586 
million  by  1970,  for  example. 

Question.  What  Is  the  justlflcatlon  for  In- 
creasing this  bonded  Indebtedness  limita- 
tion when  there  are  no  specific  capital  proj- 
ects requiring  this  expansion  set  forth  In  the 
bill? 

Answer.  The  legislation  Is  Intended  to  be 
the  continuing  legal  basis  for  capital  financ- 
ing by  the  District  of  Columbia  government. 
It  would  not  be  appropriate  to  include  in  it 
a  listing  capital  requirements.  This  District 
does  develop  and  update  annually  a  6-year 
public  works  pro!?ram.  The  current  6-year 
plan  Indicates  capitp.l  outlay  needs  In  excess 
of  the  Dl.«!trlcfs  capacity  to  fund  them,  either 
from  current  revenues  or  within  the  current 
limitations  on  borrowing.  The  legislation 
would  Increase  the  District's  ability  to  bor- 
row, and  by  placing  the  respon.«lblllty  for 
borrowlne  In  the  District  government,  rather 
than  In  Congress,  would  enable  the  District 
to  program  public  works  projects  on  a  sched- 
uled basl.«!. 

46.  Section  e31(a)  authorize''  tbe  Council 
where  necPFsary  to  provide  for  the  annual 
levy  of  a  special  tax  "without  limitation  as 
to  rate  or  amount  upon  all  the  taxable  real 
and  personal  tanelble  property  within  the 
District  •  •  •••  which  taken  together  with 
other  revenues  of  the  District  win  be  sufH- 
clent  to  pay  the  prlncipU  and  Interest  on 
fwnds. 

Question.  Would  th««  Fpdenl  pavment 
formu!f>  reflpct  the  lmpfv;i»in  nf  th's  «p«>cl?l 
tax?  In  other  word.s.  I."!  this  special  tax  to 
take  l:-to  account  all  pr'^nertv  both  Federal 
and  private.  located  within  the  D'etrl^-t? 

Answer.  The  Federal  nnyment  formula  r<»- 
flects  the  Imposition  of  nnr  tix  on  renl  and 
targlb>  T>«r?oncl  property  In  the  Dlstrlot. 
Howp-er.  the  Hngiia^e  clearlv  Indicates  thp 
spfrla'  »ax  will  apply  to  "taxable"  property. 

The  ■'federal  Government  Is  not  subject  to 
ta.v  rn  ;•<;  property. 

Question.  I  would  gather  that  from  the 
langunee  on  line  20  of  page  33  additional 
bonds  cculd  issue  to  meet  this  obligation 
without  a  referendum.  Is  that  voxur  under- 
st.ind^r.g? 

.Ansr.rr.  Yes.  Up  to  a  total  aggregate  In- 
debtedness of  2  percent  of  all  assessed  values. 

Question.  .Are  only  refinancing  bonds  Is- 
suable without  a  referendum  or  would  any 
'  bond  issued  by  the  District  In  amounts  not 


exceeding  2  percent  of  the  assessed  value  of 
property  also  be  Issuable  without  referen- 
dum? 

Answer.  Issuance  of  any  bonds  which 
would  raise  the  total  aggregate  Indebtedness 
consisting  of  bonds  Issued  without  referen- 
dum above  2  percent  of  all  assessed  values 
would  be  subject  to  referendum. 

Question.  Are  there  any  other  times  that 
bonds  may  issue  without  a  referendum? 

Answeiv  No.  Negotiable  notes  may  be  Is- 
sued, however,  for  short-term  borrowing. 

47.  Section  604,  paragraph  3,  provides  that 
no  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  in  any  pro- 
ceeding to  question  the  validity  of  a  munici- 
pal bond  except  during  the  20-day  period 
between  the  date  of  publication  of  the 
notice  of  the  enactment  by  the  Council  of 
a  bond  Issue  measure  and  the  lapse  of  the 
20-day  or  diKlng  the  20-day  period  following 
the  acceptance  by  the  voters  of  such  a  bond 
Issue.  Section  604  also  sets  forth  certain 
presumptions  of  regular  legislative  procedxire 
and  stipulations  of  factual  correctness  In 
matters  relating  to  the  Issuance  of  the  bonds. 

Questleffi.  Why  are  such  stringent  exclu- 
sions of  Judicial  review  Imposed  on  both 
the  voter  (bond  Issue)  and  any  party  seek- 
ing to  challenge  the  bond  issue? 

Can  you  foresee  any  constitutional  chal- 
lenge to  the  stipulations,  presumptions  and 
exclusions  set  forth  In  section  604? 

Answer.  The  exclusions  are  Imposed  to 
expedite  financing  of  essential  projects  and 
to  insure  Investors  that  the  legality  of  their 
bonds  will  not  be  questioned. 

Since  the  prohibitions  relate  to  the  period 
of  time  for  raising  issues  and  not  to  the 
right  to  do  so,  constitutional  challenges  are 
not  likely  to  be  successful.  ' 

48.  Question.  Are  the  local  governments 
of  the  nearby  Jurisdictions  restricted  to  Is- 
suing bonds  bearing  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  that  Jurisdiction?  Are  they  authorized 
to  Impose  special  taxes  without  limitation 
as  provided  in  section  631? 

.Answer.  Montgomery  County  as  a  mat- 
ter of  practice  is.sues  only  full  faith  and 
credit  obllg.Ttlons  to  minimize  the  cost  of 
borrowing  alihcugh  the  county  may  have 
some  authority  to  Issue  other  typ-^s  of  In- 
debtedness. Other  Jurisdictions  icportedlv 
are  restricted  to  Issuing  bonds  bearing  the 
full  faiih  and  credit  ol  tliat  jurisdiction. 

There  is  no  necf-^sitv  to  Impose  special 
tp.^es  in  the.-e  Juri.<^c;ict!ons  since  there  i.^  no 
limitation  en  the  rmo"n:  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property  taxes  they  may  Impose. 

49.  Qupstion.  Is  section  606  clear  and  un- 
equivocal as  to  whether  a  securities  house 
scekint;  to  p  irticipate  in  the  public  sale  of 
District  municipal  bonds  acts  as  a  buver  of 
Those  bcnd.s  or  an  ageiu  for  their  sale?  If 
such  a  houfe  put  up"m^  performanre  bond 
equal  to  2  percent  of  the  par  amount  of  the 
*3ond  bid  for.  would  that  sr.fRce  In  lieu  of  a 
certified  or  cashier's  check  for  such  amount? 

An.<:wer.  The  language  of  section  606 
would  not  permit  a  performance  bond  In 
lieu  of  a  certified  or  cashier's  check. 

30.  Sections  621  and  622  talk  about  the 
!s.suance  by  the  District  of  negotiable  notes 
to  meet  supplemental  appropriations  when 
there  are  no  available  unappropriated  reve- 
nues or  when  government  wants  to  raise 
funds  In  anticipation  of  revenues  from  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Question.  What  is  the  Justification  for 
requesting  this  type  of  revenue  production, 
what  other  Jurisdictions  utilize  this  ap- 
proach, and  what  has  been  their  experience 
to  date? 

Answer.  Anticipatory  borrowing  Is  Justi- 
fied because  timing  of  income  Is  not  always 
synchronized  with  timing  of  expenditures. 
Short-term  borrowing  thus  enables  govern- 
ment, as  It  does  business,  to  meet  emergen- 
cies and  to  maintain  program  continuity. 
The  District  is  currently  authorized  to  use 
tills  technique.  In  recent  years  it  has  been 
necessary  from  time  to  time  to  obtain  ad- 


vances from  the  U.S.  Treasury  In  anticipa- 
tion of  peak  real  estate  and  other  tax  col- 
lections. These  advances  have  been  repaid 
promptly  when  the  revenue  was  received. 
Only  extensive  research  would  reveal  what 
other  Jurisdictions  utilize  this  approach 
since  It  Is  standby  type  of  authority  and 
useful  only  in  specific  situations,  but  it  Is 
understood  to  be  vised  by  nvunerous  local 
governments,  particularly  In  the  State  of 
New  York. 

51.  Section  641  provides  that  the  bonds 
and  notes  issued  by  the  Council  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  all  Federal  and  District  taxation 
except  the  estate,  inheritance,  and  gift  taxes. 

Question.  It  would  seem,^  clear  from  the 
language  that  such  securities  would  be  ex- 
empt from  both  District  and  Federal  trans- 
fer taxes.     Is  that  the  Intent  of  the  framers? 

Is  It  clear  from  section  641,  without  fur- 
ther language,  that  District  bonds  and  notes 
shall  be  treated  as  if  they  were  issued  by  a 
subdivision  of  a  State  and  exempt  for  that 
reason? 

Answer.  From  the  language  of  section  641, 
It  would  seem  clear  tiiat  it  was  the  intent  of 
the  framers  of  the  section  that  bonds  and 
notes  Issued  by  the  Council  pursuant  to  the 
authority  contained  In  the  bill  wUl  be  exempt 
from  both  Federal  and  District  transfer  taxes, 
but  will  not  be  exempt  from  estate,  inheri- 
tance, and  gift  taxes.  The  language  of  the 
section  may  not,  however,  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  bonds  and  notes  Issued  by  the  Coun- 
cil, or  the  Interest  thereon,  from  being  sub- 
jected to  a  later  taxing  statute  not  expressly 
providing  for  the  exemption. 

Nothing  in  section  641  refers  to  the  treat- 
ment of  bonds  and  notes  Issued  by  the  Coun- 
cil, as  though  they  were  Issued  by  a  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State.  There  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  clarifying  section  641  by  adding  lan- 
pmge  comparable  to  that  used  for  Armory 
Board  bonds  so  as  to  provide  that  bonds  and 
notes  Issued  by  the  Council  and  the  Interest 
thereon  "shall  be  exempt  from  all  Federal 
and  District  taxation  (now  or  hereafter  im- 
posed) except  estate.  Inheritance,  and  gift 
taxes." 

52.  Section  642  puts  District  of  Columbia 
bonds  on  the  legal  list  for  Investment  by 
executors,  administrators,  and  other  fiduci- 
aries. 

Question.  Is  this  procedure  at  variance 
with  the  pr?.ctlce  in  other  Jurisdictions  where 
an  official  of  the  court  reviews  the  history, 
stability,  and  character  of  a  security  before 
it  Is  added  to  the  legal  list? 

Would  a  beneficiary  of  any  trust  have  re- 
course against  his  fiduciary  for  Investment 
i;i  District  of  Columbia  obligations  which 
went  sour? 

-Answer.  No.  The  statutes  of  several 
States.  Virginia  and  Wisconsin,  for  example, 
provide  that  indebtedness  of  the  State,  coun- 
ties, cities,  towns,  and  school  districts  are 
legal  investments  It  appears  to  be  common 
practice  of  probate  courts  in  most  States  to 
include  State  and  local  bond  issues  in  their 
legal  lists  of  investments  with  only  a  mini- 
mum Investigation. 

No.  since  his  fiduciary  would  have  made  a 
legally  authorized  Investment  In  District  of 
Columbia  obligations. 

53.  Section  702  provides  In  part  that  the 
Council  may  designate  depositories  for  Dis- 
trict funds. 

Question.  Could  a  depository  be  a  private 
Institution  and  if  so,  should  the  institutions 
bid  for  the  District's  business? 

Answer.  Depository  could  be  a  private  in- 
stitution. The  institutions  probably  shovild 
bid  for  the  District's  business  and  in  all  like- 
lihood bids  would  be  requested  to  assure  that 
the  service  is  provided  at  the  lowest  cost  or 
at  the  maximum  income  to  the  local  govern- 
ment. This  Is  the  tjrpe  of  matter  that  was 
intended  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
mayor  and  Council. 
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54.  Section  703  empowers  the  Council  to 
transfer  appropriation  balances  from  one  ac- 
count to  another  without  limitation. 

Question.  Do  other  jurisdictions  Impose 
limits  on  this  power? 

Answer.  Some  Jvu-lsdlctlons  Impose  limits 
on  the  transfer  of  appropriation  balances 
between  accounts  and  others  do  not.  Of  four 
governments  in  the  Washington  area,  two 
limit  transfers  and  two  do  not.  The  authori- 
zation proposed  is  important  to  provide  flexi- 
bility of  fiscal  operations. 

55.  Section  721  provides  that  the  General 
.Accounting  Office  shall  audit  the  District's 
■jooks  and  the  expenses  of  the  audit  shall  be 
reimbur.<;ed  by  the  District  in  an  amount 
agreed  upon  by  the  mayor  and  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

Question.  What  If  they  fail  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  the  amount  to  be  reimbursed? 
Why  does  the  District  merely  reimburse 
G.AO  for  the  cost  of  the  audit? 

Answer.  It  Is  not  conceivable  that  an  Im- 
passe would  be  reached  on  the  amount  of 
reimbursement  for  the  audit  performed.  In 
the  end  result,  the  reasonable  Judgment  of 
the  mayor  and  the  Comptroller  General  must 
be  depended  upon. 

Relative  to  reimbursement  to  GAO,  It  Is 
only  appropriate  that  the  District  piy  the 
G.AO  for  the  costs  incurred  by  that  OiBce  in 
auditing  District  financial  tran.^actions. 

Question.  The  G.AO  submits  Its  report  to 
the  mayor  and  the  council.  Why  aren't 
the  Congress  and  the  President  also  desig- 
nated to  receive  this  report?  I  note  that 
Congress  receives  a  report  on  the  audit  from 
the  council  but  not  directly  from  GAO.  Why 
Is  this? 

Answer.  The  legislation  contemplates  that 
the  GAO  audit  will  be  submitted  directly 
to  the  mayor  and  the  council,  as  the  respon- 
sible parties  for  taking  corrective  action,  and 
that  the  city  government  would  respMDnd  di- 
rectly to  Congress  In  connection  with  the 
results  of  the  audit. 

56.  Section  722  removes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia from  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 

Question.  To  protect  the  Federal  interest 
In  the  District,  why  isn't  this  new  govern- 
ment left  under  the  act  until  it  has  time  to 
test  Its  v,-ays'> 

Answer.  The  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
of  1921,  Rs  amended,  requires  that  the  Presi- 
dent review,  approve,  and  transmit  the 
budgets  of  the  various  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive brnnch  to  the  Congress.  It  also  provides 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  maintain  a 
continuing  review  and  evaluation  of  the 
varioi's  programs  of  departments  and  agen- 
cies and  the  organization  for  carrying  out 
such  programs.  To  continue  application  of 
the  act  to  the  District  would  adversely  affect 
the  objectives  of  the  home  rule  legislation. 
It  would  remove  from  the  mayor  and  the 
council  the  final  responsibility  for  the  budg- 
etary and  financial  affairs  of  the  city. 

57.  Section  741  provides  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  authorize  regular  annual 
payments  to  the  District  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  tax  revenues  lost  because  of  the 
presence  of  nontaxable  Federal  installations 
in  the  District.  The  amount  of  any  such 
authorized  payment  takes  into  consideration 
a  number  of  factors.  Apparently  the  real 
estate  tax  assessment  office  of  the  District  Is 
to  assess  all  Federal  buildings  and  property 
except  park  lands,  museums,  memorials,  and 
like  areas  to  determine  the  tax  base  lost  on 
those  buildings.  The  naayor  develops  meth- 
ods for  determining  the  amount  of  personal 
property  taxes  lost  by  the  presence  of  Fed- 
eral personal  property  located  in  the  District, 
excluding  objects  of  art,  statuary,  books,  etc. 
The  District  income  and  franchise  tax  sec- 
tion computes  Income  tax  and  franchise  tax 
losses  occurring  because  of  the  number  of 
Federal  employees  in  the  District  paying 
taxes  elsewhere,  and  finally,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's sewer  and  water  service  fees  are 
computed. 


Question.  On  page  51,  lines  6  through  9. 
the  amount  authorized  is  specified  as  being 
based  upon  all  these  factors.  What  formula 
Is  used  to  determine  the  weight  of  each  of 
these  factors,  or  is  the  maximum  tax  loss  for 
each  factor  taken  into  account  In  calculating 
the  amount?  '(For  example.  New  York  City 
receives  no  Federal  payment  for  tax  loss  be- 
cause of  Federal  installations;  nor  do  they 
receive  reimbursement  from  people  working 
there  who  pay  taxes  in  New  Jersey.) 

Answer.  The  estimated  actual  tax  loss  for 
each  factor  is  taken  Into  accotmt  in  calcu- 
lating the  amount  of  the  pasrment.  The 
business  tax  factor  is  not  a  measure  of  the 
tax  loss  resulting  from  the  number  of  Fed- 
eral employees  in  the  District  paying  taxes 
elsewhere  as  in  the  example  cited.  It  is 
rather  a  measure  of  what  amount  of  tax 
private  businesses  in  the  District  pay  in  sup- 
port of  the  District  government.  The  ratio 
of  Federal  to  private  employment  Is  the 
means  of  deflating  the  overall  tax  pajTnents 
to  a  usable  denominator;  namely,  so  many 
business  tax  dollars  per  employee  in  private 
employment  In  taxpaying  businesses. 

Question.  Some  Federal  Installations  in- 
clude both  museum  space  and  Federal  work- 
ing space  (for  example,  the  Medical  Museum 
at  Seventh  Street  and  Independence  Ave- 
nue). Does  the  bill  take  into  account  any 
proration  of  uses  for  real  property  tax  pur- 
poses? 

Answer.  The  bill  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count any  proration  of  uses  of  Federal  real 
property  for  purposes  of  computing  the  Fed- 
eral payment.  The  entire  Medical  Museum 
is  omitted  from  the  computation,  howevr. 
as  an  example. 

Question.  Certain  Federal  offices  are  run 
In  good  part  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  citi- 
zens, such  as  the  zoo.  National  Park  Service, 
and  VA  hospital.  Would  the  employment  in 
these  offices  be  taken  into  account  in  sub- 
paragraph (C)  on  page  53? 

Answer.  Subparagraph  (C)  on  page  53  does 
not  dlflerentlate  among  Federal  employees  in 
different  types  of  Federal  activities.  Nor  is 
it  felt  that  the  formula  would  be  improved 
by  doing  so  since  the  ratio  of  Federal  to 
private  employment  is  a  fraction  used  to 
adjust  the  business  tax  factor  to  so  many 
business  tax  dollars  per  employee  In  private 
employment  in  taxpaying  businesses  in  the 
4>istrict. 

Question.  Doesn't  the  mayor  have  awfully 
broad  authority  to  develop  personal  property 
tax  equivalents  under  subparagraph  (B)  on 
pages  52  and  53? 

After  the  District  officials  compute?  the  tax 
loss  from  all  factors  and  present  their  find- 
ings to  the  General  Services  Administration 
for  certification  and  payment,  what  happens 
if  the  Administrator  of  GSA  disagrees  In 
whole  or  in  part  with  the  revenue  less  find- 
ings of  the  District  government?  What  pro- 
cedure does  the  bill  set  out  for  adjusting  or 
s?ttlir.g  differences  of  opinion  on  revenue 
loss? 

Answer.  Yes,  the  mayor  has  broad  author- 
ity to  develop  personal  property  tax  equiva- 
lents because  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  maintain  records  on  personal  projjerty 
as  private  business  does  and,  therefore,  a  for- 
mula is  the  only  feasible  method  of  develop- 
ing this  factor. 

Every  attempt  will  be  made  to  reconcile 
differences  of  opinion  between  the  District 
and  the  General  Services  Administration  re- 
garding revenue  loss.  If  these  differences 
cannot  be  resolved,  the  decision  of  GSA  will 
be  final  and  will  be  reflected  in  the  amount 
of  payment  determined  by  the  formula  which 
the  General  Services  Administrator  will 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
payment.  The  bill  does  not  set  out  pro- 
cedures for  settling  differences  of  opinion  on 
revenue  loss. 

Question.  This  bill  merely  authorized  Fed- 
eral paym.ent  ( see  line  24,  page  50 ) ,  but  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  directed  to  make 


pajrment  on  no  later  than  September  1  of 
each  fiscal  year.  Is  it  the  Intent  of  the 
framers  to  treat  this  bill  both  as  an  au- 
thorization and  an  appropriation? 

Answer.  Yes.  It  is  a  "permanent,  indefi- 
nite appropriation"  based  on  the  formula 
specified. 

58.  Title  VIII  sets  forth  the  manner  of 
elections  In  the  District. 

Question.  For  how  many  consecutive  terms 
may  the  mayor,  a  member  of  the  District 
Council,  or  the  District  Delegate  be  elected? 

Answer.  No  limitation  on  consecutive 
terms  of  office  served  Is  provided  in  S.  1118. 

Question.  Is  it  unusual  for  a  public  official 
to  be  subject  to  recall  by  a  simple  majority 
of  people  voting  on  a  petition  to  recall? 

.Answer.  A  simple  majority  vote  In  a  re- 
call referendmn  appears  to  be  customary. 

Question.  Is  It  the  Intent  of  the  framers 
to  establish  two  registration  lists,  one  under 
section  vn  of  the  District  Election  Act  of 
1955  and  one  under  this  bill?  Section  807 
is  not  clear  whether  It  is  amendatory  of  sec- 
tion vn  of  the  District  Election  Act  of  1955 
or  not  in  terms  of  residence  requirements. 

Answer.  The  intent  of  the  framers  of  the 
legislation  was  to  establish  uniform  qualifi- 
cations for  voting  in  all  elections  held  under 
existing  law  and  pursuant  to  S.  1118.  The 
6  months'  jesldence  requirement  and  the 
minimum  age  of  18  years  provided  for  In  S. 
1118  were  Intended  to  apply  in  all  elections. 

Section  808(d)  should  be  deleted  since 
qualifications  for  voting  are  to  be  uniform 
as  provided  In  section  807.  second  sentence 
beginning  at  page  64,  line  15. 

59.  Section  807  disqualifies  a  voter  who 
has  voted  In  any  election  in  any  State  or 
territory  of  the  United  States  other  than 
the  District. 

Qtj^stlon.  Puerto  Rico  Is  neither  a  State 
nor  a  territory  but  is  an  Independent  Com- 
monwealth. What  happens  to  someone  vot- 
ing in  Puerto  Rico? 

Answer.  "Commonwealth"  should  be  added 
to  section  807. 

60.  Section  808(b)  provides  that  the  court 
of  general  sessions  may  entertain  an  appeal 
from  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  Elections  re- 
lating to  the  registration  or  want  of  regis- 
tration of  any  candidate.  At  line  6  on  page 
66,  this  section  says  "The  decision  of  such 
court  shall  be  final  and  not  appealable." 

Question.  Is  It  the  Intent  of  this  section 
to  limit  any  voter's  right  to  challenge  voting 
procedures  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  as  amended  or  under  any  other  provi- 
sions of  Federal  law  or  the  Constitution? 

Answer.  It  was  not  the  Intent. 

Question.  Why  Is  the  decision  of  this  court 
not  appealable? 

Answer.  Subsection  (b)  Is  Identical  with 
comparable  siibsectlon  of  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 12,  1955,  except  that  the  name  of  the 
court  of  final  appeal  has  since  then  been 
changed  to  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of 
general  sessions.  The  finality  of  the  deci- 
sion In  that  court  Is  undoubtedly  dictated 
by  the  fact  that  time  would  not  normally 
be  available  to  carry  an  appeal  through  ad- 
ditional courts.  In  the  3  election  years — 
1956,  1960,  and  1964 — no  appeals  on  refusal 
of  the  right  to  register  have  been  brought  to 
the  District  of  (Columbia  Board  of  Elections. 

61.  Balloting  and  voting  machines  may 
show  party  affiliations,  emblems,  or  slogans. 

Question.  Does  this  section  (sec.  810(a)) 
operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Inde- 
pendent candidate? 

Answer.  Section  810(a)  would  permit  bal- 
lots and  voting  machines  to  show  party  affil- 
iations, emblems  and  slogans.  This  would 
not  necessarily  operate  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  independent  candidate.  A  polit- 
ical party  Is  simply  an  organization  behind 
a  candidate  for  political  office.  Presumably 
an  "independent"  candidate  would  have 
some  sort  of  organization  of  the  people  work- 
ing on  his  behalf  which  could  be  Identified 
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by  a  name,  an  emblem,  or  a  slogan.  In  gen- 
eral parlance,  an  "Independent"  candidate  La 
thought  to  be  a  candidate  not  affiliated  with 
the  two  major  parties  or  with  other  estab- 
lished or  continuing  political  parties  In  a 
community.  For  example,  "Arhngtonlans 
for  a  Better  County"  In  neighboring  Arling- 
ton Is  considered  to  be  an  "Independent" 
political  organization  and  Its  candidates  "In- 
dependents" by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
even  though  It  Is  a  political  organization  of 
many  years'  standing. 

Question.  Section  810(c)  makes  inapplica- 
ble to  elections  held  under  this  act  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Hatch  Act  which  provides:  "No 
officer  or  employer  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  or  any  agency 
or  department  thereof,  shall  take  any  active 
part  In  political  management  or  political 
campaigns."  Section  1501fc)f5)  makes 
criminal  efforts  by  a  Federal  employee,  using 
his  official  authority,  to  affect  the  nomination 
or  the  election  of  any  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Delegate.  When  does  campaigning 
by  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  for  the 
election  or  nomination  of  a  friend  to  the 
office  of  District  Delegate  not  by  the  fact  of 
his  campaigning  Itself  imply  the  support  of 
his  office  or  his  authority? 

Answer.  Section  1501(c)(5)  amends  18 
U.S.C.  695  which  prohibits  Federal  officers 
or  employees  from  using  their  office  to  affect 
the  election  of  the  President.  Vice  President, 
Members  and  Delegates  to  Congress,  by  In- 
cluding the  District  of  Columbia  among  the 
States  and  territories  covered  by  the  prohibi- 
tion. The  Hatch  Act  does  not  cover  persons 
paid  out  of  funds  appropriated  to  the  Pres- 
ident or  heads  of  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  appointed  by  the  President.  Thus 
the  heads  of  agencies  stand  In  the  same  rela- 
tionship to  elections  for  District  Delegate  as 
they  do  to  other  national  elections. 

62.  Question.  When  a  voter  goes  to  the 
polls  on  election  day  In  his  precinct  will  he 
And  a  list  of  all  the  candidates  for  the  Dis- 
trict council  or  will  he  be  asked  only  to 
vote  for  the  candidate  from  his  ward? 

Answer.  A  list  of  all  the  candidates  for 
council  membership  from  all  15  wards  could 
be  posted  at  all  the  voting  places  through- 
out the  city.  Whether  or  not  the  names  of 
all  candidates  In  all  wards  wo\Ud  appear  on 
every  ballot,  however,  should  probably  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  elec- 
tions. 

63.  Section  811(g)  provides  for  the  board 
of  elections  disposition  of  challenged  votes 
If  a  voter's  ballot  Is  challenged  and  thrown 
out  by  the  board  of  elections,  this  subsec- 
tion does  not  provide  for  an  appeal. 

Question.  Is  there  any  mechanism  under 
existing  law  for  a  voter  to  appeal  from  hav- 
ing his  ballot  voided? 

Answer.  811(g)  Is  identical  with  the  com- 
parable sectiorvof  the  act  of  August  12  1955 
(District  of  Cdlumbla  Code,  l-1109(e)).  ex- 
cept that  there  Is  no  provision  that  appeals 
from  an  unfavorable  decision  by  the  board 
of  elections  on  a  challenged  ballot  may  be 
carried  to  the  District  of  Colimibia  Court  of 
General  Sessions  and  that  decisions  by  that 
court  shall  be  final  and  unappealable.  If 
considered  desirable,  similar  provisions  could 
be  Inserted  in  this  bill. 

64.  Section  813  prohibits  the  Interference 
with  the  registration  or  voting  of  a  person 
because  of  his  race,  color,  sex.  religious  be- 
lief or  want  of  property  or  income. 

Question.  Was  it  the  intent  of  the  framers 
that  a  voter  could  be  interfered  with  because 
of  his  national  origin? 

Answer.  No.  There  would  be  no  objection 
to  ttxe  Inclusion  of  the  phrase  "national  or- 
Igla"  In  the  second  sentence  of  secUon  813 

66.  Question.  Isn't  It  an  imusxial  proce- 
dure for  the  Congress  to  be  presented  with  a 
charter  act  for  the  District  of  Columbia  with- 
out such  act  having  first  been  subject  to  two 
separate  determinations  by  the  voters  of  the 
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District;  namely,  whether  or  not  the  voters 
want  a  charter  act  and  a  determination  by 
the  voters  of  what  that  act  should  contain? 
Charter  acts  usually  originate  from  the  peo- 
ple themselves. 

Answer.  Since  shortly  after  World  War  n, 
proposals  for  home  rule  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  originated  in  Congress  or  in 
the  office  of  the  President.  The  present  bill, 
3.  1118,  Is  the  product  of  an  evolutionary 
process  in  the  course  of  which  many  public 
hearings  have  been  held  in  Congress,  be- 
fore the  District  Commissioners  or  before 
their  advisory  bodies. 

As  recently  as  December  29,  1964,  for  ex- 
ample, a  public  hearing  on  home  rule  legis- 
lation was  held  by  the  Citizens  Council  of 
the  District  of  Colimibla.  Statements  were 
received  from  24  organizations  and  12  In- 
dividual citizens,  and  were  con.«ildered  In 
drafting  this  bill.  Although  witnesses  dif- 
fered on  some  of  the  details,  many  expressed 
their  Intention,  despite  these  differences,  to 
support  home  rule  legislation  when  It 
reached  Congress.  In  elections  held  in  1956, 
1960.  and  1964,  thousands  of  voters  voted 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  home  rule  In 
the  District.  Proposals  for  a  preliminary 
study  by  a  charter  commission  have  been 
rare  and  met  with  no  apparent  significant 
support. 

This  historical  process  has,  In  effect, 
achieved  that  which  takes  place  In  many 
other  cities  and  would  appear  to  have  pro- 
vided a  full  and  complete  opportunity  for 
the  residents  of  Washington  to  express  their 
wishes. 

In  the  three  elections  held  since  1956  in  the 
District  of  Colimabia  the  following  votes  were 
cast  In  response  to  questions  on  the  desir- 
ability of  some  form  of  home  rule: 


For         j      Against 

W-Sfi 

IS  SM   .                       1    ^lA. 

I'.ieo 

26,094  1                 3,651 
72,674  1               12,106 

1964 

HOME  RUI 

^  SELLOUT 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Wagconner]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina?  i 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Star  brought  the  clamor  for 
so-called  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  into  sharp  and  undeniable 
focus  yesterday  with  an  editorial  enti- 
tled "Home  Rule  Sellout." 

With  remarkable  clarity,  the  Star  cut 
through  all  the  verbiage  surrounding 
this  Issue  and  got  right  to  the  heart  of 
the  question  with  this  sentence : 

For  the  new  compromise  bill.  If  enacted. 
wlU  accomplish  nothing  more  than  to  per- 
mit this  administration  to  rack  up  a  few 
more  Brownie  points  In  the  civil  rights  game. 

How  true  that  sentence  is. 

I  would  like  every  Member  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  this  editorial  before 
we  are  asked  to  consider  this  bill,  and  I 
make  it  available  to  any  who  might  have 
missed  it  in  yesterday's  Star  by  inserting 
it  here  In  the  Record. 

HOMK  RXTLK   SELLOTTT 

The  so-called  bipartisan  compromise  bill 
Introduced  in  the  Hoxue  last  night,  pre- 
sumably with  the  administration's  blessings, 
Is  8Mlvanced  as  a  reasonable,  acceptable  basis 


for  giving  the  District  of  Coltmibla  home 
rule. 

The  unfortunate  fact,  moreover.  Is  that 
in  view  of  Its  political  concessions  this  atro- 
clous  legislation  might  actually  appeal  to 
many  Members  of  the  House.  But  by  no 
stretch  of  anyone's  Imagination  could  It  be 
called  reasonable,  desirable,  or  beneficial. 

It  Is  an  outrageous  bill.  Its  pretensions 
toward  meaningful  self-government  are  Il- 
lusory. Its  enactment  would  be  the  crudest 
sort  of  deception  to  play  on  this  city  and  the 
people  who  live  here. 

The  whole  business  of  attempting  to  split 
the  direct  control  of  the  Nation's  Canital  into 
separate  Federal  and  local  parts— which  in 
the  final  analysis  Is  what  home  rule  is  all 
about— Is  an  exceedingly  dubious  proposi- 
tion, with  nothing  in  the  entire  165-ye*r 
history  of  this  city  to  recommend  Its  chances 
of  success.  Under  the  best  of  circumstances 
we  have  no  enthusiasm  for  the  e.xperlment! 

President  Johnson's  original  home  rule  bill, 
however,  and  the  version  In  which  it  passed 
the  Senate,  at  least  attempted  to  provide  a 
rational  system  of  financial  stability.  Its 
crucial  provision  would  determine  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  Government's  annual 
share  of  the  cost  of  running  the  city,  accord- 
ing to  a  m-lleu-of-taxes  formula  specified 
in  the  bill.  It  would  make  these  amounts 
automatically  available  each  year  to  the 
District,  without  the  need  for  annual  ap- 
propriation action  by  Congress.  This  would 
serve  the  essential  purpose  of  assuring  an 
adequate  Federal  payment  to  complement 
local  taxes.  Equally  important  to  the  con- 
cept of  home  rule.  It  would  offer  a  basis  on 
which  an  elected  city  council  could  draft 
and  adopt,  on  its  own  authority,  a  cltv 
budget.  ^ 

In  abandoning  the  automatic  financing 
feature,  however,  the  new  bipartisan  bill 
commits  the  Federal  Government  to  no  con- 
tinuing financial  responsibllitv  whatever  to 
the  city  under  home  rule.  And  it  reduces 
the  claim  of  local  fiscal  responsibility  to  the 
level  of  a  farce.  Asked  to  explain  the  re- 
trenchment. Representative  Multer,  of  New 
York,  candidly  told  reporters  last  night  that  a 
head  count  of  House  Members'  positions  on 
the  bill  with  the  automatic  financing  feature 
Included  was  "uncomfortably  close."  With 
this  bone  of  contention  removed,  he  said, 
there  would  be  votes  to  spare. 

This  Is  no  compromise.  It  Is  a  crass  polit- 
ical sellout. 

And  the  most  incredible  thing  of  all  Is  the 
report  that  President  Johnson  is  likewise 
prepared  to  abandon  the  financing  pro- 
posal— If  he  must  in  order  to  pass  some  kind 
of  bill.  How  could  this  be?  Last  April,  in 
sending  the  bill  to  Congress,  the  President 
defined  this  same  feature  as  "essential  to  the 
proper  assignment"  of  fiscal  responslblUty 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  local 
citizens. 

After  their  own  intensive  study,  the  liberal 
Democrats  on  the  Senate  District  Committee 
agreed  imanlmously  that  the  financing  pro- 
vision was  "the  heart  of  the  entire  home  rule 
proposal."  Schuyler  Lowe,  who  has  man- 
aged  city-Federal  fiscal  affairs  for  many  years 
as  the  District's  chief  administrative  officer, 
says  flatly  that  home  rule  government  would 
be  unworkable  in  the  absence  of  such  a  pro- 
vision. Without  It.  Representative  Sisk,  of 
California,  one  of  the  leading  Uberal  voices  in 
the  House,  believes  home  rule  would  be  a 
"hoUow  shell." 

And  last  week  in  a  confidential  letter  to 
the  President,  the  District  Commissioners 
expressed  their  own  urgent  concern  about 
reports  that  the  financing  feature  might  be 
negotiable  in  the  House.  Their  letter  im- 
pUed  that  home  rule  woxild  be  better  killed 
than  passed  without  adequate  financial  pro- 
tection for  the  District,  and  of  course,  they 
were  precisely  right. 

Yet,  In  the  fever  of  political  maneuvering, 
with  the  showdown  vote  In  the  Hovise  only  4 
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days  away,  all  the  legitimate  concerns  about 
tlae  basic  issues  of  home  rule  now  seem  to 
have  gone  by  the  boards.  Why?  The  an- 
swer lies  In  Mr.  Multer's  comments,  quoted 
above.  The  whole  thrust  of  the  home  rule 
drive  now.  It  seems,  is  to  pass  a  bill — any  bill, 
at  any  cost. 

We  trust,  however,  that  this  will  not  be  the 
sense  of  the  House  next  Monday.  For  the 
new  compromise  bill,  if  enacted,  will  ac- 
complish nothing  more  than  to  permit  this 
administration  to  rack  up  a  few  more 
"Brownie"  points  in  the  civil  rights  game.  It 
wiU  do  so  at  Incalculable  cost  to  the  future 
of  the  Nation's  Capital. 


REALINEMENT    OF    CIVIL    RIGHTS 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recommended  reassignment  of  civil 
rights  functions  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment which  the  Vice  President  has 
recommended  to  the  President — and  in 
which  the  President  has  concurred — con- 
stitute an  opportunity  for  strengthening 
and  streamlining  of  the  entire  civil 
rights  effort  of  this  administration. 

As  Members  know,  the  Vice  President, 
as  Chairman  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity, has  been  engaged  for  some  time  in 
a  careful  review  of  the  operations  of  all 
of  the  various  Federal  agencies  involved 
In  the  field  of  civil  rights. 
*  His  recommendation  is  based  upon 
the  conclusions  of  this  review. 

In  essence  the  Vice  President's  study 
shows  that  the  time  has  now  come  when 
operating  functions  for  civil  rights  can 
and  should  be  performed  by  departments 
and  agencies  with  clearly  defined  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  basic  program. 

This  means  that  the  responsibilities 
for  administering  these  fimctlons  to 
achieve  the  goals  desired  will  be  placed 
even  more  directly  upon  individual  Cabi- 
net and  agency  heads  in  furthering  civil 
rights  achievements  within  their  own 
programs. 

This  consolidation  Is  to  be  one  of  the 
most  far-reaching  moves  that  this  ad- 
ministration could  take.  Besides  elimi- 
nating overlapping  responsibilities  the 
recommendation  to  place  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  civil  rights  program  on  each 
officer  and  employee  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  lead  to  an  even  more  effec- 
tive consideration  of  our  objectives — 
equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  560— THE 
EFFECT  ON  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

JThere  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  today  to 
House  Resolution  560,  which  I  voted 
against  on  Monday,  September  20,  1965. 

This  resolution  in  the  form  In  which 
it  was  presented  to  the  House,  authorizes 
unilateral  military  Intervention  by  any 
Western  Hemisphere  nation  into  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  any  other  nation  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  if,  in  the  sole  opin- 
ion of  the  intervenor.  Communists  are 
involved.  The  resolution  authorizes  such 
military  inten'ention  with  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  nation  concerned. 

House  Resolution  560  has  alrpady  done 
great  harm  to  the  U.S.  interests  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  reaction, 
from  all  points  on  the  political  spectrum, . 
has  been  overwhelmingly  negative.  The 
Congresses  of  Peru  and  Colombia  have 
passed  unanimous  resolutions  denounc- 
ing House  Resolution  560  and  there  is 
widespread  concern  in  Latin  America 
that  our  policy  is  shifting  from  one  which 
emphasized  collective  security  to  one  of 
gunboat  diplomacy.  Anger  is  rising  in 
every  Latin  American  capitol,  and  justly 
so.  » 

House  Resolution  560  nullifies  our 
treaty  commitments  under  the  Charters 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  the  United  Nations.  It  lessens  our 
ability  to  deal  effectively  with  the  Com- 
munist menace  in  Latin  America.  It  al- 
ready has  aroused  our  Latin  neighbors' 
fears  that  we  intend  to  return  to  a  mili- 
taristic policy. 

The  resolution  will  be  food  for  the 
Communist  gristmills  in  Latin  America. 
The  Communists  will  use  it  to  prove  that 
we  neither  respect  nor  tnist  our  Latin 
neighbors'  sovereignty  or  ability  to  man- 
age their  own  affairs.  It  is  Ukely  to  cause 
the  conversion  of  many  Latin  Americans 
to  communism  and  infinitely  impede  our 
efforts  in  the  struggle  with  the  Commu- 
nists for  control  of  the  Latin  American 
nations. 

This  is  not  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which 
for  so  many  years  protected  the  Latins 
from  European  interference.  It  speaks 
of  internal  affairs,  not  just  external 
threats.  It  is  not  compatible  with  the 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Serving  as  Organ  of  Consultation 
In  Application  of  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  which 
the  resolution  cites,  for  that  declaration 
spoke  only  of  external  aggression  and 
outside  Intervention.  It  was  based  on 
Cuba's  recent  arms  shipments  to  Com- 
munist elements  in  Venezuela. 

To  be  sure,  the  Latin  Americans  re- 
spect strength.  But  they  respect  only 
strength  used  in  a  just  cause,  not  naked 
power  rawly  wielded  irrespective  of  their 
interests. 

The  whole  Latin  effort  has  been  to  be- 
come respected  as  partners  with  "the 
colossus  of  the  north"  and  to  prevent 
unilateral  intervention  In  their  internal 
affairs.  These  sentiments  are  loudly 
echoed  at  every  inter-American  confer- 
ence and  the  United  States  has  respected 
them. 

Establishment  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress and  the  Organization  of  American 
States  brought  us  far  along  the  road  to 
securing  Latin  confidence  in  our  espousal 
of  those  principles.   House  Resolution  560 


undermines  our  commitment  to  these 
principles  and  institutions.  It  is  mis- 
guided and  mischievous  and  has  already 
begun  to  harm  us  and  our  neighbors  to 

tilO  iOlltll. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  ON  LATIN 
AMERICA  --- 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  reaction  in  Latin  America  to  House 
Resolution  560  recently  passed  by  this 
House  has  been  critical,  and  I  might  say 
predictable. 

The  point  that  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  made  the  other  day  with 
regard  to  the  report  has  been  highlighted 
.  by  mianimous  resolutions  passed  by  the 
legislative  bodies  in  both  Colombia  and 
Peni,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  sharp 
criticism  in  Brazil,  Mexico,  Argentina. 
Venezuela,  and  Chile. 

Two  things  are  indicated:  The  State 
Department  should  be  forthright  with 
regard  to  its  position  on  the  resolution — 
over  and  beyond  its  clarification  of  Sep- 
tember 21 — and  it  should  reaffirm  its 
commitment  to  the  principle  of  collective 
security. 

Second.  I  think  this  House  should 
consider  a  resolution  which  would  re- 
affirm our  commitment  to  the  collective 
security  system  of  the  Americas  under 
the  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance  and  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States;  our  de- 
termination to  maintain  a  common  ue- 
fense  against  aggression  and  subversion 
within  the  Americas,  including  efforts  to 
subvert  free  institutions  by  infiltration 
and  other  forms  of  Interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  any  nation  In  the 
Americas;  and  our  active  support  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  with  emphasis  on 
self-help  and  mutual  cooperation,  eco- 
nomic integration  of  the  Americas 
through  common  markets,  free  trade 
areas,  or  other  appropriate  means. 
Moreover,  in  my  judgment,  the  resolu- 
tion should  state  our  intention  to  Im- 
prove the  authority  and  capability  of  the 
OAS  to  take  timely  action  in  emergencies 
affecting  the  peace  and  security  of  any 
nation  in  the  Americas. 

I  intend  to  introduce  on  Monday  a 
concurrent  resolution  along  these  lines 
with  Members  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

As  of  possible  interest  to  Members, 
under  unanimous  consent  I  include  re- 
ports on  the  reaction  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 560  in  a  number  of  Latin  American 
countries  and  in  the  United  States : 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star.  Sept.  23, 

1965] 
House  Stand  on  Force  Is  Denounced  bt 
Latins 
Lima.  Peru. — Some  Latin  American  coun- 
tries have  reacted  angrily  to  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  n.S.  House  of  Representatives 
approving  the  use  of  force  In  any  American 
nation  threatened  by  a  Communist  takeover. 
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The  Congresses  of  both  Peru  and  Colombia 
passed  unanimous  resolutions  of  their  own 
condemning  it.  Newspapers  from  left  to 
right  were  hostile  and  there  has  been  no 
favorable  comraont. 

The  U.S.  resolution  said  "acts  possessing 
characteristics  of  aggression  and  Interven- 
tion carried  out  against  one  or  more  of  the 
member  states  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  may  be  responded  to  either  In 
Individual  or  collective  form,  which  could  go 
as  far  as  resort  to  armed  force." 

The  resolution  merely  expresses  the  feeling 
of  the  House.  It  does  not  require  Senate 
action  and  does  not  fix  administration  policy. 

"AMERICAN  IMPERIALISM" 

Peru's  lower  House  of  Parliament  voted  to 
"protest  and  reject"  the  resolution,  saying  it 
was  "American  imperialism  In  hemisphere 
affairs."  It  called  the  U.S.  move  "preten- 
tious." 

All  Argentine  Government  cfflclal  said  he 
found  tne  U.S.  resolution  "baffling." 

"It  will  give  Communists  and  leftists  fresli 
ammunition.  It  can  result  In  renewed  at- 
tacks against  the  United  States  and  charges 
of  Intervention  and  Imperialism  at  tiie  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,"  lie  sa'd. 

Communist  Cuba's  government-controlled 
new3p.;per3  called  the  reLoJuton  "another 
example  of  North  American  Interventionist 
Imperialism." 

The  Colomb;.in  Congress  voted  a  unani- 
mous denunci.ition  oi  the  US.  House  reso- 
lution Tuesday.  The  Colombian  Congress 
called  it  "openly  regre,ssivo  and  contrary  to 
the  Juridical  and  political  system  of  Latin 
America." 

The  Colombian  Corgrer.s  demnndrd  thr-t 
legislators  mrot  to  decide  what  action  to 
take. 

Liberal  Senator  Julio  Cesnr  Turbav,  former 
Foreign  Minister,  said.  "The  U.S.  House  reso- 
lutlc:i  provokes  eveiy  kind  of  debt  and 
misgivings." 

In  Vene7,uc!a,  the  roverning  Democratic 
Act'.on  R^rty  coT^demne:!  the  resolutior.- 

Bmzili.-'.n  ncw=paper.s  of  all  parties  de- 
nounced the  resolution  "Precipitate.  Indefi- 
nate  and  unilateral."  the  Journal  do  Brasll 
called  it.  Ulr/ima  Hora  said  it  "reduced  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
St.Ttc3  tCL^  dead  letter." 

"UNT'EO  STATES  DOESN'T  CARE" 

All  shades  of  public  opinion  In  Mexico 
denounced  the  House  resolution. 

"It's  a  clear  indication  that  tho  United 
St.Ttcs  doesn't  c::re  about  the  opinions  or  the 
rir'ns  or  the  rest  of  t::f<  cnintrios  of  ci;r 
hemisphere."  si'.d  a  spokesman  for  the  Pon- 
ular  .Sorialist  P^rty. 

"The  unll.-.teral  "declaration  of  the  United 
States  th.'.t  ths  or  that  co\'.ntr\-  was  threat- 
ened of  fallln;'  under  commi',a;sm  would  be 
enourh  fnr  that  country  to  be  inv  .dcd  by 
the  Yankee  urmv."  said  the  .^pok.^sman, 
Francisco  Ortiz  Mendoza,  a  member  of  tlie 
^Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Both  conserv.itive  Excelsior  rnd  Nov°d?.de8 
newspapers  disagreed  with  the  resolution. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  24,  1965) 

Latin  American  Ancj^  Brings  Reaction  on 

Hill 

(By  John  M.   Goshko) 

Administration  efforts  to  affirm  good  will 
toward  Latin  America  are  being  swamped  in 
a  flood  of  Latin  anger  over  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives resolution  approving  the  use  of 
force  in  any  American  nation  threatened  by 
a  Communist  takeover. 

As  of  last  night,  the  Congresses  of  two 
Latin  countries — Peru  and  Colombia — had 
passed  imanlmous  resolutions  of  their  own 
denouncing  the  Hoiise  action. 

Afid  the  press  and  political  sector  In  the 
rest  of  Latin  America  have  started  to  pro- 
duce anti-American  criticism  more  intense 
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than  anything  since  the  U.S.  Intervention  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  last  April. 

clarification     A8KFT' 

So  intense  has  been  the  outcry  that  Sen- 
ator Jacob  K.  Javits,  Republican,  of  New 
York,  rose  in  the  Senate  yesterday  to  appeal 
for  clarification  of  the  confusion  "about  what 
our  policy  now  really  is  toward  Latin 
America." 

On  Monday,  after  almost  no  discussion, 
the  resolution  passed  the  House  by  an  over- 
whelming vote.  It  says  that  any  hemi- 
spheric country  Is  Justified  In  unilateral  use 
of  force  to  combat  Communist  subversion. 
Before  passage  the  State  Department  ex- 
pressed neither  approval  nor  dissent. 

The  resolution  merely  expresses  the  feel- 
ing of  the  House  and  Is  not  binding  on  ad- 
ministration policy.  However,  the  Latins 
seem  to  regard  it  as  an  invitation  to  ignore 
the  provisions  in  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  Charter  forbidding  intervention 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  member  state. 

CONFERENCE     MAT     BE     DELATED 

For  this  reason,  several  Latin  governments 
already  have  su. 'jested  privately  that  the 
Inter-American  Conference  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters, unofficially  expected  to  begin  in  No- 
vember, be  put  off  until  next  March.  Other- 
wise, these  governments  have  warned,  the 
Conference  probably  will  bog  down  in  anti- 
U.S.  recrimination. 

If  the  postponement  takes  place.  It  would 
mark  an  ironic  ending  to  a  month  that  the 
admlnlrtratlon  had  earmarked  as  a  time 
for  reemphaslzing  hemispheric  solidarity. 

To  this  end.  the  administration  staged  a 
glittering  White  House  reception  and  a  major 
speech  by  President  Johnson  to  mark  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. Mr.  John.-on  also  sent  Jack  Hood 
Vaughn,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  on  a  whirlwind  good- 
will tour  of  Latin  America. 

Things  began  coming  'apart  2  weeks  ago, 
however,  *when  Senator  J.  William  Ful- 
ERiGirr,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  delivered  his  attack  on 
the  Santo  Dcmlngo  Intervention.  Then,  in 
the  midst  of  the  controversy  surrounding 
FuLBRiGHT's  Speech,  the  House  pushed 
through  the  resolution  sponsored  by  Rep- 
rise n-i-.tivp  .A.'iMi.  TEAD  I.  Seldf.n.  J.i^..  Dcnio- 
crit,  of  Alnbima.  '•hnirman  cf  its  Inter- 
.^mprican  Affairs  Subcommittee. 

Yesterdnv,  as  reports  from  almost  every 
Latin  capital  told  of  rising  anger,  the  sub- 
ject continued  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
U.S.  Congressmen. 

Javits  criticized  the  House  resolution  as 
"particularly  unfortunate"  and  said  that  If 
U.S.  policy  was  as  stated  In  the  resolution. 
It  would  justify  criticism  that  Washington  Is 
opposed  to  progressive  forces  in  Latin 
America. 

The  New  York  Republican  called  fcr 
clarification  of  the  U.S.  stance  th-ough  a 
Senate  resolution  that  would  reaffirm"  the 
faith  of  Congress  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
as  "the  framework  for  nonviolent  but  ac- 
celerated social  and  economic  development 
of  Latin  America." 

In  the  House,  however.  Selden  continued 
to  press  the  view  of  the  congressional  faction 
concerned  about  communism  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. In  a  lengthy  speech,  he  defended  the 
administration  against  Ftlbright's  attack 
and  reechoed  charges  that  a  background 
document  published  by  Fuleright's  com- 
mittee was  compiled  primarily  from  press 
sources  hostile  to  U.S.  actions  in  Santo 
Domingo. 

While  this  battling  went  on,  the  admin- 
istration continued  to  maintain  its  almost 
total  silence  about  the  resolution.  The  State 
Department's  only  comment  has  been  to  say 
it  agrees  with  the  aims  but  feels  that  the 
wording  Is  open  to  unfortunate  interpreta- 
tions. 


What  some  cf  these  interpretations  are  was 
made  clear  by  yesterday's  reports  from  Latin 
America.  The  resolution  passed  by  the 
Peruvian  Parliament  called  the  House  action 
"American  imperialism  in  hemisphere  af- 
fairs," while  that  adopted  in  Colombia  de- 
scribed it  as  "openly  regressive  and  contrary 
to  the  Juridical  and  political  system  of  Latin 
America." 

The  Televisora  Nacional  network  in 
Panama  City  on  September  22,  1965. 
broadcast  a  station  commentary  entitled 
"An  Unacceptable  Resolution"  which 
reads  as  follows: 

With  great  astonishment,  we  have  found 
out  that  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
approved  a  resolution  that  says  the  United 
States  or  any  other  American  state  has  a 
right  of  unilateral  military  intervention  in 
order  to  keep  communism  out  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  This  resolution  is  unaccept- 
able for  any  country  that  considers  Itself 
free  and  a  master  of  Its  own  destiny.  To  ac- 
cept such  an  Idea  would  be  the  same  as 
trampling  on  the  national  dignity  and  de- 
corum of  the  Latin  American  countries.  Al- 
though it  lacks  the  force  of  a  law,  this  reso- 
lution involves  a  serious  danger  for  the  inter- 
American  system  arid  for  maintaining  the 
principle  of  ncnintervsntlon  and  self-de- 
termination of  peoples,  a  principle  on  which 
is  based  our  continental  legal  organization. 
The  State  Department  has  rushed  to  sav 
that  the  resolution  is  not  In  hi^rmony  with 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  Nevertheless,  ore  car- 
not  underestimrste  the  importance  of  this 
resolution.  To  try  to  establish  the  old  inter- 
ventionist policy  as  a  legislative  measure  is 
just  the  same  as  Insisting  upon  disregsrdlng 
the  lessons  of  hictory.  It  is  a  good  Idea  to 
say  once  again  that  neither  now  or  ever,  or 
for  any  reason,  will  the  Latin  American 
countries  tolerate  foreign  intervention  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  our  nations. 

True  to  the  long  struggle  of  the  Pana- 
manians to  defend  and  uphold  sovereignty 
and  national  Independence,  we  v/ish  to  pub- 
licly state  our  mo.'-t  energetic  protest  over 
the  resolution  approved  by  the  U.S.  House 
of  Represent  itives  since  It  Is  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  our  republics  and  because  its 
approval  Is  an  Irrult  to  the  dignity  and  de- 
corvun  of  Latin  America. 

Radio  Cadena  Nacional  in  Bogota.  Co- 
lombia, ca^i: 

By  an  absolute  majority  vote  last  right 
the  [Colombian!  Senate  approved  a  motion 
to  repudiate  tiie  U.S.  Houte  of  Representa- 
tives' gr:,nting  President  Johnson  authoriza- 
tion to  intervene  ttnilatsrally,  ard  when  he 
so  deems  It  necessary,  in  any  American  coun- 
try which,  in  the  opinion  vt  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, is  mennccd  by  communism. 

The  I  Colombian  I  Senate  recclutlon  like- 
wise invited  Latin  American  Congressmen  to 
meet  on  a  near-future  date  in  Boi^otd  to 
study  the  U.S.  decision,  which  was  concid-' 
ered  In  the  Congress  as  "absurd,  out  of  line, 
and  perilously  hostile." 

Juiio  Cesar  Turbay  Ayala  and  Alfonso 
T.opcz  Mlchelsen  bitterly  censured  th?  North 
American  move  and  demanded  an  opinion 
on  it  from  the  National  Governmf^nt.  They 
were  the  main  backers  of  the  motion. 

A  report  from  Santiago.  Chile  reads: 
We  are  fully  confident  that  the  Chilean 
Government,  and  especially  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  who  directs  the  nation's  for- 
eign relations,  will  defend  with  dignity  and 
firmness  the  principles  of  self-determination, 
says  a  declaration  by  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Senators.  They  were  protesting  a  mo- 
tion adopted  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives stating  that  armed  intervention 
is  Justifiable  against  any  Communist  sub- 
version in  any  country  in  America. 
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The  influential  daily  El  Mercuric  also 
terms  the  motion  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber as  unusual.  "It  is  not  the  prerogative 
of  the  signers  of  the  Mutual  Assistance 
Treaty,"  says  the  paper,  "or  of  any  others 
to  decide  unilaterally  on  the  occasion  or  the 
measure  to  be  taken  to  quell  or  fight  foreign 
intervention  in  the  hemisphere.  If  it  were 
so,  a  determination  of  the  circumstances  or 
the  procedures  would  be  left  to  the  subjec- 
tive appreciation  of  whoever  felt  himself  un- 
der the  obligation  of  acting  in  real  or  Sup- 
posed protection  of  another.  This  would 
lead  to  unrestricted  intervention." 

What  Latin  America  should  do.  adds  the 
editorialist,  is  to  define  in  its  Juridical  sys- 
tem and  its  international  organisms,  the  for- 
mula with  which  to  fight  Jointly  against  this 
new  danger — subversive  infiltration — and  to 
constitute  a  Joint  force,  to  be  placed  at  the 
command  of  an  authority  elected  by  all.  In 
order  to  organize  a  real  defense  against  for- 
eign aggression  and  to  maintain  a  nonin- 
tervention which  would  prevent  the  tram- 
pling of  sovereignties. 

And  another  from  Caracas,  Venezuela 
also  repudiates  House  Resolution  560: 

Democratic  Action  Party  leader  Salom 
Meza  stated  today  that  he  opposes  the  reso- 
lution just  approved  by  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  a  resolution  which  endorses 
U.S.  intervention  In  any  country  of  the  hem- 
isphere. He  said:  "We  reject  the  resolution 
because  we  have  always  repudiated  the  in- 
terference of  a  foreign  country  in  our  in- 
ternal affairs." 

Senator  Lorenzo  Zamora  stated  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
"means  a  manifest  violation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  self-determination  of  nations, 
nations  which  will  not  tolerate  any  Inter- 
vention in  their  affairs  or  a  violation  of 'their 
sovereignty." 

"IN  TEVIES  LIKE  THESE" 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  eveiT  gen- 
eration is  fortunately  entitled  to  a  few 
great  men  and  women  and  more  for- 
tunately even  to  a  few  Christ-like  indi- 
viduals. I  a.'?k  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  by  Dr.  and  M'-.s.  George  S. 
Reuter,  Jr.,  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Dr.  Reuter  is  professor 
of  education  at  Southern  niinois  Uni- 
versity at  Edwardsville.  and  Dr.  Heniy 
H.  Halley.  Jr.,  a  well-known  physician 
of  Alton,  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  major 
characters  in  the  article  "In  Times  Like 
These": 

In  TiMrs  Like  These 

(By  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.) 

Dr.  C.  Gordon  Brownville,  of  Boston — one 
of  God's  greatest  creatures  of  all  time — 
recently  stressed  the  Importance  and  beauty 
of  the  song  entitled  "In  Times  Like  These." 
In  the  weeks  that  have  followed,  this  song 
has  returned  to  our  thinking  tn  the  de- 
parture from  this  world  on  May  23,  1965,  of 
Dr.  Henry  Hampton  Halley.  at  the  age  of 
91.  and  the  passing  of  Ambassador  Adlai 
Ewing  Stevenson  on  July  14.  1965,  at  the 
age  of  65.  Yes,  and  C.  Norman  Dold  at  the 
age  of  67  on  August  3.  1966. 

Dr.  Halley,  a  nephew  of  the  English 
scientist  who  named  Halley's  Comet,  was  the 
famed  author  of  "Halley's  Bible  Handbook." 


Dr.  Halley  began  the  book  In  1924  as  a  16- 
page  leaflet  of  favorite  scriptures,  designed 
for  memorization  by  readers,  and  it  has 
grown  to  about  1,000  pages.  Tills  book  is 
now  in  its  24th  edition  with  a  distribution 
of  over  2,500,000  copies.  It  represents  the 
finest  scholarship  of  a  lifetime  dedicated  to 
the  Bible  and  its  message.  Dr.  Halley  was 
born  in  Kentucky,  but  was  a  long-time 
resident  of  Chicago. 

Governor  Stevenson  really  uttered  the 
epitaph  for  himself.  Dr.  Halley,  and  Mr.  Dold 
on  November  3,  1952,  when  he  said:  "I  have 
said  what  I  meant  and  meant  what  I  said. 
I  have  not  done  as  well  as  I  should  like  to 
have  done,  but  I  have  done  my  best,  frankly 
and  forthrlghtly;  no  man  can  do  more,  and 
you  are  entitled  to  no  less." 

Mr.  Dold  was  a  past  president  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Association  of  Chicago,  the  Central 
Lions  Club,  the  Chicago  Baptist  Association, 
and  the  National  Pest  Control  Association. 
Ke  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Schnel- 
bel  Co.  of  Detroit,  a  director  of  Oatman  Dairy 
Co.,  of  the  official  board  of  North  Shore  Bap- 
tist Church,  a  vice  chairman  of  Commercial 
Point  Camp,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  Chicago  Bible  Society, 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  Northern 
Baptist    Theological    Seminary. 

In  times  like  these  everything  is  laid  aside 
except  the  knowledge  that  Dr.  Halleys  pen. 
Governor  Stevenson's  voice,  and  Mr.  Dold's 
kindness  were  as  eloquent  as  mankind  has 
ever  known  in  all  of  Christian  history.  Every 
American  can  be  proud  that  these  distin- 
guished citizens  epitomized  in  their  persons 
and  in  their  advocacy  the  idealism,  the  prac- 
tical content,  the  great  influence,  the  sheer 
force  of  character,  the  intellect,  the  Integrity, 
and  the  ideas  that  humanity  will  never  for- 
get. The  public  will,  however,  reap  the  great- 
est benefits  from  these  three  noble  lives  by 
reviewing  our  historical  heritage,  their  con- 
tributions, and  then  working  fcr  a  greater 
tomorrow. 

ye.sterdat's  world 

Tlic  Old  Testament  depicts  God  as  the  Cre- 
ator, the  giver  of  a  man's  spirit,  and  as  for- 
ever bestowing  His  spirit  upon  man  In  benefi- 
cence. Man  today,  no  less  than  Old  Testa- 
ment man  and  the  Now  Testament  successors, 
stands  woefully  in  need  of  renewal  of  spirit. 
Only  ar  v.'e  understand  history  oLn  we  im- 
prove the  future. 

Fly  with  us  across  Greece,  looking  down 
on  jumbled  ruins  of  the  age  when  democ- 
racy w-as  born,  only  to  die  from  csncorous 
cells  In  the  body  politic.  Then,  go  to  Istan- 
bul nnd  view  the  ruins  left  by  conquering 
Romans.  Think  of  Constantlr.e  who  gave 
his  name  to  that  f^eat  of  temporary  empire 
for  it,  too.  rose  and  i:l\.  Think  of  the  vast 
Ottoman  Empire  that  flouri.'^h£d  and  de- 
cayed. These  are  but  a  few  ex.imnles  that 
;ire  recorded  in  hist  cry. 

Let's  pause  and  con.sider  our  own  Nation, 
because  we  have  the  God-given  chrince  to 
avert  the  course  of  hictory.  We  believe  Gov- 
ernor Stevenson  is  still  right  as  when  he 
stated:  "I  do  not  believe  in  the  words  cf 
Winston  Churchill  'that  God  has  despaired 
of  His  children.'  "  In  fact,  our  precedents, 
traditions,  and  institutions  are  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  history.  Our  Fathers  in  founding  a 
government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people 
earnestly  sought  the  guidance  of  Almighty 
God.  The  Mayflower  compact  was  signed, 
"In  the  name  cf  God,  amen!"  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  concluded  "with 
a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  divine 
providence." 

On  June  7.  1776,  a  slender,  keen-eyed  Vir- 
ginia aristocrat  named  Richard  Henry  Lee 
rose,  against  his  better  Judgment,  to  place  a 
resolution  before  the  Second  Continental 
Congress,  meeting  in  Statehouse  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  proposed:  "That  these  united  colo- 
nies are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
Independent  States,  that  they  are  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and 


that  all  political  connection  between  them 
and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  totally  dissolved." 

Then,  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  brought  to  the  English- 
speaking  world  its  seconcl,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  document.  Like  the  Magna 
Carta,  it  bespoke  the  rights  and  aspirations 
of  free  men.  Finally,  the  men  who  com- 
posed the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787 
were  wise  men.  They  knew  that  the  surest 
way  to  protect  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Government  they  desired  to  establish  and  the 
liberties  of  the  citizens  they  wished  to  se- 
cure was  to  enshrine  them  In  a  written 
constitution. 

It  is  thus  easy  to  see  the  spirit  of  God 
at  work  as  great  thinkers,  great  wTlters, 
great  composers,  great  painters,  and  great 
citizens  burst  forth  with  a  renewal  of  spirit. 
Ultimately,  indeed,  it  is  In  the  present  spirit 
of  God  that  man  finds  renewal  of  his  spirit. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we,  like  biblical 
man,  find  renewal  most  often  when  we  seek 
the  pr^ence  of  God  In  worship,  private  or 
collective. 

Educated  individuals  cannot  be  insensitive 
to  the  "countless  millions  who  go  to  bed 
hungry  at  night  or  to  the  social  injustice  of 
racial  discrimination.  It  is  our  individual 
and  collective  responsibility  to  seek  under- 
standing and  resolution  of  these  problems 
which  threaten  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
world  and  the  welfare  of  the  individual.^  In 
fact,  the  futiu-e  of  our  Nation  and  our  civili- 
zation rests  upon  the  ability  of  our  educated 
mcB  and  women  to  provide  the  leadership 
and  philosophy  to  carry  us  forward  to  what 
could  be  a  great  nev/  world.  Governor 
Stevenson  has  described  the  proper  attitude: 
"We  travel  together,  passengers  on  a  little 
space  ship,  dependeflt  on  Its  vulnerable  re- 
serves of  air  and  soil;  all  committed  fcr  our 
safety  to  Its  security  and  peace:  preserved 
from  annihilation  only  by  the  care,  the  work, 
and  I  will  say  the  love  we  give  our  fragile 
craft.  We  cannot  maintain  it  half  fortunate, 
half  miserable,  half  confident,  half  despair- 
ing, half  slave — to  the  ancient  enemies  of 
man — hnlf  free  in  a  liberation  of  resources 
undreamed  of  until  this  day.  No  craft,  no 
crew  cr.n  travel  safely  with  such  vast  con- 
tradictions. On  their  resolution  depends  the 
survival  cf  us  all." 

Dean  Samuel  Miller  of  Harvard  Divinity 
School  has  added  these  Ideas:  "The  revolu- 
tionary changes  that  have  been  wrought  In 
our  world  dpm.r.nd  a  new  kind  of  person. 
Whatever  form  It  t-.kes.  it  will  matter  little 
if  we,  in  all  our  EUff?rirg.  cannot  produce  a 
person  having  such  inner  magnitude  as  to 
pu.i:  the  mad  chncs  of  our  world  Intd  some 
kind  of  new  shape,  to  put  the  impress  of  a 
larger  spirit  on  it."  And  JulLan  Huxiey  has 
reminded  us  that  evclvition  is  now  a  cultural 
rather  than  a  purely  biological  process  and 
thnt  man  has  the  fearful  responsibility  of 
guiding  It. 

We  must  realize,  however,  man  Is  bound  by 
his  own  prejudices,  his  own  insensitivity.  his 
failure  to  assimilate  the  cumulative  experi- 
ences of  life.  Attitudes  and  philosophies  In- 
fluence our  pftrcpption  rnd  human  behpvlor. 
it  's  the  result  of*  the  stimuli  of  the  external 
world  upon  the  internal  functions  of  the 
mind.  One  needs  lock  at  only  two  examples. 
First,  In  1691.  the  charter  adopted  by  Massa- 
chusetts required  that  a  voter  posse.ss  a  40 
shilling  freehold:  that  is.  real  estate  that 
rented  for  40  shillings  a  year,  or  any  proi>erty, 
other  than  real  estate,  that  was  worth  40 
pounds  sterling,  approximately  54  pounds  in 
colonial  money.  The  second  example  con- 
cerns the  famoxis  Wendell  Phillips  who  once 
said:  "I  win  come  and  lecture  on  ancient 
civilization  for  $500  and  exnenses.  I  will 
come  and  lecture  on  the  abolition  of  slavery 
for  nothing  and  pay  my  own  expenses." 

Of  course  Historian  Carl  Becker  has  noted : 
"Every  generation  will  understand  the  past 
and  anticipate  the  future  in  the  light  of  its 
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own  restricted  experience.  It  must  inevitably 
play  the  dead  whatever  tricks  It  finds  neces- 
sary for  its  own  peace  of  mind — a  necessary 
effort  on  the  pnrt  of  society  to  understand 
what  It  is  doing'  In  the  light  of  what  It  has 
done  and  what  if  hopes  to  do." 

Currently  America  discriminates  among 
nations  on  tlie  basis  of  birthplace.  The 
national  origins  provisions  are  harmful  to 
our  International  Interests,  because  they 
breed  hatred  and  hostility  toward  the 
United  States.  Comity  among  nations  Is 
blocked  without  serving  any  national  need 
or  International  purpose. 

Finally,  we  must  remember  that  America 
will  help  destroy  the  foul  growth  of 
atheistic  communism,  not  merely  by  the  de- 
nunclatlon  of  the  things  she  Is  set  to  de- 
plore, but  with  the  blazing  torch  of  the 
things  she  Is  for.  There  Is  nothing  we  need 
more  In  our  Nation  and  In  Christianity  than 
t6  be  aware  of  the  futility  of  the  negative. 
Yes.  and  one  of  our  greatest  responKibilitles  Is 
to  develop  personal  values  which  will  create 
some  kind  of  order  and  harmony  and  pro- 
portion in  our  own  lives  and  In  a 
world  nfflicted  by  unrest  and  uncertainty,  by 
a  breakdown  of  many  of  our  standards  of 
excellence.  In  the  past,  when  our  Nation 
seemed  to  be  in  peril,  Americans  rallied 
around.  But  when  d.inger  lessens,  many  of 
ua  do  some  back.'.Iiding.  We  are  Indeed  living 
in  a  dangeroais  age.  The  passing  of  Dr.  Halley. 
Mr.  Dold,  and  Governor  Stevenson  from  this 
world  should  cause  humanity  to  restudy  goals 
and  thi;s  prepare  to  move  forward. 

wrrH     THE     GREAT 

For  several  years  we  shared  the  honor  with 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Halley  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dold 
of  being  members  of  the  famed  North  Shore 
Baptist  Church  of  Chicago.  We  witnessed 
the  1961  Gutenberg  Award  to  Dr.  Halley  by 
the  Chicago  Bible  Society.  Later,  we  saw 
Northern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  give 
him  an  Important  citation,  along  with  Dr. 
Billy  Graham.  Finally.  In  the  faU  of  1964,  we 
returned  to  Chicago  to  see  Dr.  Hallev  cited 
by  the  Church  Federation  of  Greater  Chicago 
before  a  mutltude  of  all  denominations. 
Yes.  and  this  great  •'Bible  scholar,  faithful 
follower  of  Chrjst.  and  benefactor  of  the 
Bible  cause,"  and  his  dear  saintly  wife,  gave 
us  choice  times  of  conversation.  They  were 
our  guests,  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Roy 
Wolfe,  at  dinner  In  the  simimer  of  1964,  where 
many  gems  were  gleaned  In  conversation. 
Finally,  after  Dr.  Halley's  death  and  burial  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  we  had  the  rare  opportunity 
of  reviewing  his  career  with  Mrs.  Halley  on 
two  occasions. 

Dr.  Halley  reminds  us  of  Charles  Klngsley 
In  many  ways.  Klngsley  went  to  Eversley. 
England,  after  he  had  been  graduated  from 
Cambridge — graduated  with  top  honors.  He 
was  highly  endowed.  So  much  so  that  people 
thotight  he  would  become  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Klngsley  went  to  Eversley. 
however,  with  Its  little  broken  down  church 
and  Its  Ignorant  population.  He  stayed  33 
years — his  entire  ministry.  He  never  would 
go  anywhere  else.  Yet.  England  wore  a  path- 
way to  that  little  church  to  hear  him  preach. 
He  wrote  books  in  the  rectorv  next  door  that 
were  read  around  the  world.  He  went  up  and 
down  England  as  a  prophet  of  social  reform. 
He  was  chaplain  to  the  Queen.  He  preached 
in  the  cathedrals.  But  never  would  he  take 
any  honor  that  would  have  taken  him  out  of 
Eversley. 

Probably  our  greatest  experience  with  Gov- 
ernor Stevenson  happened  on  March  13. 
1965.  when  we  were  Invited  by  the  United 
Federation  of  Teachers  to  come  to  the  annual 
John  Dewey  Award  banquet  In  New  York 
City.  The  famous  son  of  Illinois  was  given 
this  Important  award.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  the  New  York  Hilton;  the  grand  ball- 
room was  crowded;  Governor  Stevenson  de- 
livered a  great  address,  and  oiu:  cousin.  Jerry 
Cervantes,  agrees  with  us  that  the  event  was 
one  of  the  greatest  dajrs  in  our  lives. 


A    BRIGHT    TOMORROW 

We  may  go  through  this  big.  buzzing  con- 
fusion that  we  call  life  and  partake  of  Its 
Joys  and  sorrows.  Its  triumphs  and  defeats, 
and  one  day  go  through  that  little  black  door 
called  death,  yet  having  missed  life  almost 
completely.  Galsworthy  said  of  one  of  his 
characters  that  he  had  experienced  every- 
thing else  but  life  itself. 

Instead,  let  us  draw  again  a  bit  of  pure 
water  from  the  well  of  life.  There  is  enough 
for  all  of  us  if  we  will  praise  the  Lord  as  we 
draw  out  the  water,  because  man  has  the 
choice  of  being  a  nonbellever  or  a  dedicated 
servant  of  his  God-given  heritage.  A  free 
society  hinges  on  what  we  decide  to  select. 

Some  day  when  the  last  cruiser  is  scrapped 
as  old  iron  and  the  last  dictator  releases  his 
iron  hold  on  regimented  people,  the  words 
of  Jesus  will  stand  unrefuted  and  Irrefutable. 
The  future  is  with  Him. 

"Subtlest  thought  may  change 

And  learning  falter 
Churches  change,  forms  perish,  systems  go. 

But  our  human  needs,  they  do  not  alter. 
Christ,  no  after  age  can  e'er  outgrow." 

To  Dr.  Halley's  widow  and  his  children,  to 
Mr.  Dold's  widow  and  his  children,  and  to 
Governor  Stevenson's  children  and  sister,  the 
world  owes  a  great  debt  and  must  express  a 
deep  emotion  in  times  like  these,  but  man- 
kind should  remember  the  favorite  prayer  of 
Governor  Stevenson  In  the  days  ahead.  It  Is 
the  prayer  of  St.  Francis  of  Asslsl: 

"Lord,  make  me  an  Instrument  of  Thy 
peace:  where  there  Is  hatred,  let  me  sow  love; 
where  there  is  injury,  pardon;  where  there  Is 
doubt,  faith;  where  there  Is  despair,  hope; 
where  there  is  darkness,  light;  where  there 
is  sadness,  Joy. 

"O  Divine  Master,  grant  that  I  may  not  so 
much  seek  to  be  consoled  as  to  console;  to 
be  understood,  as  to  understand;  to  be  loved, 
as  to  love:  for  it  Is  In  giving  that  we  receive. 
it  Is  In  pardoning  that  we  are  pardoned  and 
it  is  In  dying  that  we  are  born  to  eternal 
life." 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  EDWARD  M. 
KENNEDY  FOR  LEADERSHIP  ON 
XMAHGRATION  REFORM 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  in- 
deed gratifying  to  me,  and,  I  am  sure,  to 
many  other  Members  of  the  House,  that 
the  Senate  has  passed  the  immlgation 
reform  bill,  and  the  legislation  is  now  in 
a  Senate-House  conference.  This  legis- 
lation removes  the  offensive  national 
origins  quota  system  which  has  been  the 
basis  for  our  immigration  laws  for  more 
than  40  years.  Ever  since  coming  to 
Congress  13  years  ago,  I  have  advocated 
liberalization  of  the  immigration  laws 
and  sponsored  legislation  to  carry  out 
this  proposal. 

Our  late  beloved  President,  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  sponsored  similar  bills 
In  the  Senate,  for  he  recognized  that  the 
national  origins  quota  system  was  dis- 
criminatory. As  President  of  the  United 
States,  JoEn  F.  Kennedy  sent  to  Con- 
gress In  1963  immigration  legislation 
that  called  for  major  reforms  In  U.S. 
immigration  policy,  including  abolition 
of   the  national  origins   quota   system. 


President  LjTidon  Johnson  has  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  these  proposals,  and 
marked  the  immigration  bill  as  one  of 
his  "must"  pieces  of  legislation  in  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  was  quite  ap- 
propriate that  our  late  President's 
brother.  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
of  Massachusetts,  played  a  leading  role 
in  forging  this  legislation  in  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  and  then  was  as- 
signed to  floor  manage  the  bill  in  the 
Senate  this  week.  Senator  Kennedy  is 
to  be  commended  for  his  leadership  In 
the  fight  to  reform  our  immigration 
laws.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  him  at 
this  time,  for  he  has  proven  himself  to 
be  a  prepared,  knowledgeable,  and 
skilled  debater.  He  has  demonstrated 
his  maturity  and  outstanding  ability  to 
floor  manage  an  important  and  complex 
piece  of  national  legislation.  And  Sena- 
tors and  the  Senate  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  recognized  Sena- 
tor Kennedy's  extraordinary  capacity  to 
handle  such  important  assignments  In 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  v.ith  my  re- 
marks an  editorial  on  the  immigration 
•reform  bill,  printed  in  the  Springfield. 
'Mass.)  Union  on  September  22,  and  an 
excellent  article  by  James  S.  Doyle, 
Washington  correspondent,  in  the  Bos- 
ton Globe  of  September  23,  entitled 
"Kennedys  Triumph  on  Quota  Bill": 

(From   the    Springfield    (Mass.)    Union, 

Sept.  2,   19651 

Improving    Immigration 

Congress  is  completing  action  on  the  first 
major  reform  of  immigration  policy  In  more 
than  40  years.  The  measure  now  emerging 
is  the  product  of  decades  of  study  and  de- 
bate. Though  still  controversial  in  a  few 
respects,  it  is  basically  wise  legislation,  and 
certainly  more  equitable  than  the  policy  It 
will  replace. 

It  will  abolish  the  national  quota  bjb- 
tem  imposed  in  the  early  1920*8  to  reduce 
the  flow  into  the  historic  "melting  pot"  and 
stabilize  the  ethnic  makeup  of  American 
society.  But  it  will  not,  as  some  have  feared, 
reopen  the  gates  indiscriminately  and  flood 
the  labor  market  to  the  point  of  tragically 
Increasing  the  employment  rolls. 

Foreigners  wishing  to  come  to  America 
win  be  placed  on  a  generaUy  equal  footing  as 
far  as  nationality  la  concerned  (the  present 
quota  system  heavily  favors  northern  Eu- 
rope). But  one  of  the  several  priority 
brackets  covers  members  of  the  arts  and  pro- 
fessions, and  artisans  whose  skills  are  In  de- 
mand. Another  favors  young  children  of 
parents  already  natxxralized  in  this  coimtry. 
Still  another  would  ease  the  way  for  refugees 
from  racial  or  political  persecution. 

All  in  all.  the  potentially  harmful  ef- 
fects are  hard  to  find.  Trained,  talented  and 
tiseful  persons  will  fit  readily  into  the  ex- 
isting national  fabric.  Youngsters  not  yet 
ready  fo'-  Jobs  will  not  displace  anyone  else 
immediately.  And  the  humanitarian  phi- 
losophy underlying  the  measure  is  in  the 
great  American  tradition.  That  tradition 
became  somewhat  tarnished  while  countries 
with  large  quotas  were  no  longer  able  to  fill 
them  and  countries  with  small  quotas  built 
up  huge  waiting  lists  of  nationals  anxious 
to  test  the  New  World's  promise. 

The  House  found  ample  reason  for  reform 
when  it  passed  the  immigration  measiire  318 
to  95  last  month.  Notably,  Senate  passage 
now  is  being  urged  by  both  Senators  Ken- 
nedy and  Saltonstall,  of  Massachtisetts,  a 
State  whose  population  is  more  than  two- 
fifths  foreign -bom  or  first  generation  resl- 
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dents.  The  Senators'  efforts  merit  support, 
now.  and  applause  after  the  deserved  success 
is  achieved. 

[From  the  Boston   (Mass.)   Globe,  Sept.  23, 

1965] 

Kennedy's  Triumph  on  Quota  Bill 

(By  James  S.  Doyle) 

Washington. — The  Senate  ended  a  week's 
debate  Wednesday  with  an  overwhelming 
vote  to  strike  down  the  41 -year-old  national 
origins  imjnigratlon  laws  and  Increase  pres- 
ent Immigrant  quotas  by  about  50,000  a 
year. 

The  vote  was  76  to  18.  It  came  after  the 
18  opponents,  mostly  southerners,  had 
dragged  their  feet  in  extended  debate  since 
last  Thursday.  Eleven  New  England  Sen- 
ators were  recorded  In  favor;  only  one, 
NoRRis  Cotton.  Republicsin,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, against. 

It  represented  another  victory  for  the 
Johnson  administration,  but  even  more  so, 
a  victory  for  the  Kennedy  brothers. 

John  F.  Kennedy,  author  of  an  eloquent 
plea  for  reforming  the  immigration  laws 
("A  Nation  of  Immigrants") ,  had  fought  for 
the  bill  through  his  time  in  Congress  and 
the  Presidency. 

And  his  brothers  Robeht  and  Edward  con- 
tinued the  fight  during  the  past  5  days. 
Joining  in  debate  against  opponents  who 
sought  both  delay  and  crippling  amendments. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Democrat,  of 
Massachusetts,  made  his  debut  as  floor  man- 
ager of  major  legislation  with  this  bill.  He 
had  nursed  It  through  months  of  hearings 
before  a  Judiciary  Subcommittee,  and  was 
given  the  floor  manager's  assit^ment  by 
Senator  James  O.  Eastland,  Democrat,  of 
Mississippi,  head  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Eastland  was  an  opponent  of  the  immigra- 
tion reform,  and  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  passage  took  so  much  time  near  the 
end  of  a  session,  despite  the  topheavy  Senate 
support  for  the  measure. 

Kennedy  and  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  of 
New  York,  the  Republican  floor  manager, 
had  to  accept  one  big  amendment  In  order 
to  avoid  chances  of  an  all-out  flllbuster. 

This  amendment  puts  limitations  on  im- 
migration from  the  Western  Hemisphere — 
Canada  and  Latin  America — for  the  first 
time. 

These  limitations  would  go  into  effect  In 
July  1968,  after  a  lengthy  study  of  how  to 
allocate  the  hemisphere  quota  of  120,000 
persons  among  the  countries,  based  on  main- 
taining current  immigration  rates  whenever 
possible. 

The  bill  must  now  go  to  a  House-Senate 
conference  committee,  since  the  House  earlier 
rejected  hemispheric  limitations. 

The  old  principle  of  favoring  Western 
Europeans,  especially  over  Asians  and  Afri- 
cans, would  end  when  the  bill  Anally  be- 
comes law,  and  a  policy  stressing  the  re- 
unification of  families,  valuable  working 
skills  and  general  fitness  of  the  immigrant 
would  replace  it. 

The  bill,  sponsored  by  Senator  Phhjp  A. 
Hart,  Democrat  of  Michigan,  would  maintain 
an  annual  Immigration  total  of  170,000,  plus 
another  50.000  to  70.000  that  would  enter 
outside  that  quota  because  they  are  members 
of    immediate    families    of    U.S.    citizens. 

All  unused  quotas  under  the  new  priorities 
established  would  not  be  canceled,  as  hap- 
pened under  national  origin  quotas.  They 
would  go  into  a  pool  for  "new  seed"  Immi- 
grants. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dyal,  for  September  24-26,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  (at  the  request 
of  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon) ,  for  September 
24,  on  account  of  official  business  in 
district. 

Mr.  Tuck  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) ,  for  Friday,  September  24,  on  ac- 
count of  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert),  for  the  remainder  of  this 
week,  on  accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  BoGGS  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) ,  for  the  remainder  of  the  week,'  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Stalbaxjm  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
on  accomit  of  official  business  in  district. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gettys)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  30  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 27. 

Mr.  Cameron,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 29. 

Mr.  Moss,  for  60  minutes,  on  Septem- 
ber 29. 


EXTENSION*  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  ALBERT  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  during  debate  on  H.R.  3140  and  to 
Include  a  copy  of  the  joint  statement  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  President  of  Panama. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  his  remarks  today 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Devine)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Michel. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mf.  Gettys)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Sickles. 

Mr.  McVicker. 

Mr.  Nix. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  un- 
der the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  2126.  An  act  for  relief  of  Sook  Ja  Kim.  Al 
Ja  Kim,  and  Min  Ja  Kim;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  Con.  Res.  53.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  42d  biennial  meetings  of 
the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of 
the  Deaf  as  a  Senate  docvmient;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  following 
title: 

S.  2127.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  In  order  to  provide  special  in- 
demnity insurance  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  In  combat  zones,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  7969.  An  act  to  correct  certain  errors 
in  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
days  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  September  23.  1965: 
H.R.  1221,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Betty  H. 
Going; 

HJl.  2414.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  cer- 
tain lands  situated  in  the  State  of  Oregon  to 
the  city  of  Rosebxu-g.  Oreg.; 

H.R.  4152.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933  to  provide  means  for  expediting  the  re- 
tirement of  Government  capital  in  the  Fed- 
eral intermediate  credit  banks,  including  an 
increase  In  the  debt  permitted  such  l)anks  In 
relation  to  their  capital  and  provision  for  the 
production  credit  associations  to  acquire  ad- 
ditional capital  stock  therein,  to  provide  for 
allocating  certain  earnings  of  such  banks  and 
associations  to  their  users,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  4603.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  (Jg.) 
Harold  Edward  Hennlng,  U.S.  Navy; 

H.R.  7090.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals; 

H.R.  8715.  An  act  to  authorize  a  contribu- 
tion by  the  United  States  to  the  Interna- 
tional Conmaittee  of  the  Red  Cross; 

U.JR.  9877.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Jan- 
uary 30,  1913,  as  amended,  to  remove  certain 
restrictions  on  the  American  Hospital  of 
Paris;  and 

H.R.  10323.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  September  24,  1965: 

H.R.  5842.  An  act  to  amend  the  Lead-Zinc 
Small  Producers  Stabilization  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 3,  1961;  and 

B.M.  9221.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  5  o'clock  and  55  minutes  pjn.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  September  27, 
1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
'ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1620.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  2,  1965,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations 
on  an  interim  hxirrlcane  svirvey  of  the 
Massachusetts  coastal  and  tidal  areas,  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  71,  84th  Congress, 
approved  June  15.  1955  (H.  Doc.  No.  293); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  six  Illustrations. 

1621.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  2,  1965.  submitting  a  rSport.  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  an  Interim  hurricane  survey  of  the 
New  Hampshire  coastal  and  tidal  areas,  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  71.  84th  Congress, 
approved  June  15,  1955  (H.  Doc.  No.  294); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  one  illustration. 

1622.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  act  providing  for  the 
economic  and  social  development  In  the 
Ryukyu  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASHAIORE :  Conunlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  1620.  An  act  to  consolidate  the  two 
Judicial  districts  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  into  a  single  Judicial  district  and 
to  make  suitable  transitional  provisions 
with  respect  thereto;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1094).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS; 
H.R.  11256.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
priority  and  effect  of  Federal  tax  liens  and 
levies,  and  for  other  pxirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wa\-s  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  11257.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  certain  distributions  pur- 
suant to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956.  as  amended;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
HJl.  11258.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses 
of  providing  training  programs  for  employees 
and  proepective  employees:  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 
HJl.  11259.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses 
of  providing  training  programs  for  employees 
and  prospective  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  11260.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  bagpipes  and  piirts 
thereof  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  11261.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
to  advance  the  humane  care,  comfort,  and 
welfare  of  laboratory  animals  used  In  scien- 
tific study;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.  11262.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to   allow   a    credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HJl.  11263.  A  bill   to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  lim- 
iting   the    hours    of    service    of    employees 
thereon,"   approved   March  4,    1907;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  11264.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  in  connec- 
tion with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HH.  11265.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  prohibit  restraints  of  trade  carried 
into  effect  through  the  use  of  unfair  and 
deceptive  methods  of  packaging  or  labeling 
certain  consumer  commodities  distributed 
in  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  11266.    A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code   of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training   programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees,  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  11267.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  re- 
solution of  March  25,  1953,  relating  to  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  office  equipment  for 
the  use  of  Members,  officers,  and  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  remove 
certain   limitations:    to  the   Committee   on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
HJl.  11268.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of   providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DYAL: 
H.    Con.    Res.  515.  Concurrent    resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  refer  the  matter 
of  the  diversion  of  surplus  arctic  water  to 
the  International  Joint  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  11269.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  E.  Kelley;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
HH.  11270.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Carmen 
Taal;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRIDER : 
KR.  11271.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  at  the  Granite  City  Defense  Depot. 
Granite  City.  111.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
HJl.  11272.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Clement 
Lalezari;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
HJl.  11273.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ivan 
Dimich   and  his  wife.  Dr.  Aleksandra  BaJ- 
sanki  Dimich;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H.R.  11274.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Seima 
Ibayashl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah: 
HJl.  11275.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  photomicroscope  for  the  use  of 
the  Utah  State  Training  School.  American 
Pork,  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KREBS: 
H.R.  11276.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Nlng 
Sheng  Huang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
KM.  11277.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Fernandes  Carvalho;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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SENATE 

Friday,  September  24, 1965 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  Septeinber 
20.  1965) 

Tiie  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DX>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  from  whom  all  holy  desires  and 
all  good  counsels  do  proceed,  rise  merci- 
fully with  the  morning  upon  our  dark- 
ened hearts.  In  this  tragic  and  despair- 
ing world  we  are  conscious  of  our  woeful 
inadequacy  to  sit  in  the  seats  of  judg- 
ment, to  balance  the  scales  of  justice  and 
to  respond  with  equity  to  the  myriad 
causes  of  human  need.  Wilt  Thou  crown 
our  deliberations  with  Thy  wisdom  and 
with  spacious  thinking  as  we  view  human 
problems  in  terms  of  the  whole  globe. 
Light  our  eyes,  we  pray,  with  sympathy 
for  all  mankind  as  we  face  the  questions 
which  confront  us  and  almost  confound 
us.  Quicken  within  us,  we  beseech  Thee, 
every  noble  impulse  and  sanctify  for  Thy 
glory  and  for  human  good  our  best  en- 
deavors. 

We  lift  our  prayer  in  the  dear  Re- 
deemer's name.    Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  commimicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  armounced  that  on 
September  22,  1965,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  192.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Lib- 
erty Burnett; 

S.  586.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  TSlUs; 

8.653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Paluras  (Georgios  Palouras); 

S.  703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Klmie  Oka- 
moto  Addington; 

S.  861.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alva  Arling- 
ton Games;  and 

S.  1919.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Laura  Mac- 
Arthur  Goditiabols-Deacon. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

The  Chair  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes   of   the  two  Houses  on  the 


amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl 
(KB..  8283)  to  expand  the  war  on  pov- 
erty and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  McNAMARA  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  all  commit- 
tees to  file  reports,  including  minority. 
Individual,  and  separate  views,  during 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  of  California, 
to  be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  of  California, 
to  be  Director  of  Research  and  Engi- 
neering. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  do  not  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
Mr.  Johnson  personally,  I  am  very  glad, 
on  this  occasion,  to  salute  the  appoint- 
ment of  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  to  be  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering. 
Over  the  last  several  years  he  has  dem- 
onstrated a  supreme  capacity  to  be  of 
service  to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
needs  of  their  defense. 

I  observe  on  this  occasion,  that  as  a 
fellow  California  citizen,  I  am  delighted 
to  see  him  and  Mr.  Johnson  given  these 
new  areas  of  responsibility. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  ARMY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  A.  Brooks,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  for  promotion  in  the 
U.S.J^avy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  Vill  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE     SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bass  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  ex- 
pand the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  brief  statement 
regarding  the  conference  report. 

First,  I  wish  to  thank  my  colleagues 
who  served  with  me  on  the  conference, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
boroitgh],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Protjty]  . 

The  major  difference  between  the  two 
versions  of  the  bill  Is  the  authorization 
by  title,  resulting  in  a  total  authorization 
of  $1,895  billion  in  the  House  bill,  and 
$1,650  billion  in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  conferees  arrived  at  a  compro- 
mise figure  of  $1,785  billion,  which  rep- 
resents an  Increase  of  $135  million  over 
the  authorization  In  the  Senate  bill,  and 
a  decrease  of  $110  million  from  the  au- 
thorization in  the  House  bill. 

The  primary  difference  may  be  found 
in  title  I,  where  the  conferees  Increased 
the  authorization  $165  million. 

The  reason  for  this  increase  was  to  pro- 
vide more  money  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  which  has  had  great  suc- 
cess both  in  the  number  of  youths  par- 
ticipating, and  the  benefits  resulting 
from  their  participation. 


The  conferees  received  telegrams  from 
many  State  officials  urging  that  the  au- 
thorization for  this  program  be  In- 
creased. 

The  Senate  conferees  have  receded 
from  the  Senate  position  in  section 
209(c)  In  regard  to  the  Governor's  veta 
power. 

As  the  Senate  will  recall,  during  Sen- 
ate consideration  of  the  bill  the  Cjtover- 
nor's  veto  was  dropped  from  the  bill  and 
the  Senate  rejected  seven  or  eight 
amendments  to  reinstate  some  form  of 

IT/. 

The  Senate  position  was  adopted  In 
conference,  in  lieu  of  the  House  lan- 
guage which  permitted  the  Governor's 
veto  but  which  permitted  the  Director 
of  OEO  to  reconsider  such  actions  and 
override  them. 

However,  the  House  subsequently  voted 
to  recommit  the  conference  report  to 
conference,  with  instructions  to  Its  con- 
ferees to  insist  on  the  House  position. 

On  returning  to  conference,  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  were  reluctant  to  recon- 
sider and  recede  on  this  point. 

However,  in  view  of  the  House  action, 
the  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  recede 
and  to  accept  the  House  language. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  from 
the  Senate  position  which  provided  for 
Hatch  Act  coverage  to  VISTA  volvmteers 
and  persons  employed  by  agencies  ad- 
ministering or  carrying  on  community 
action  programs,  and  whose  isalaries  are 
paid  in  principal  part  from  fimds  ap- 
propriated -under  the  act. 

The  exclusion  of  these  provisions  was 
based  upon  the  difficulty  of  applying  the 
existing  statutory  restrictions  to  orga- 
nizations and  agencies  for  which  they 
were  not  designed. 

In  no  way  did  the  conferees  intend  any 
retreat  from  the  principle  that  these 
programs  must  be  conducted  in  a  Com- 
pletely impartial  manner,  free  of  any 
partisan  political  activity  or  any  activity 
designed  to  further  the  election  or  defeat 
of  any  candidate  for  public  office. 

In  addition,  a  letter  was  received  from 
John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  opposing 
this  Senate  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Macy's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Recoso 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
remaining  differences  resolved  by  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  were  rela- 
tively minor  in  nature. 

An  explanation  of  the  action  taken  on 
these  amendments  is  contained  in  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
portion  of  the  House  conferees'  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  conferees' 
action  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  In 
conclusion,  this  bill,  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1965,  provides 
an  authorization  of  funds  for  fiscal  year 
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1966.  and  a  1-year  extension  of  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  financing  at  90  percent  for 
programs  under  title  I.  parts  B  and  C, 
and  title  II  of  the  act. 

The  legislation  was  enacted  on  August 
20,  1964.  aiid  not  funded  until  October  8, 
1964.  Involved  in  its  many  programs 
are  new  concepts  to  assist  in  the  war  on 
povei-ty.  Tlie  progress  made  thus  far 
deserves  our  continuing  support. 

I  believe  we  arrived  at  an  excellent  bill 
In  conference,  and  I  urge  Senate  approval 
of  the  conference  report. 
Exhibit  1 

tr.S.  Civil  Sehvice  Commission. 
Washington,  DC,  SeptembCT  1, 1965. 
Hon.  Pat  McNamara, 
US.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  McNamara:  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  respectfully  5?ubmits  the  follow- 
ing vlcw^i  regarding  section  18  of  H.R.  8283. 
added  by  the  Senate,  mriklng  the  Hatch  Po- 
litical Activities  Act  applicable  to  employees 
of  private  nongovernmental  agencies  which 
administer  or  conduct  community  action 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  The  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Senate  would  revise  section 
211  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
by  Inserting  a  new  subsection  (a)  as  follows: 

"(a)  Any  person  who  is  employed  by  any 
agency  administering  or  conducting  a  com- 
munity action  program  receiving  assistance 
under  this  part  and  whose  salary  Is  paid  In 
principal  p.irt  from  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  part,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
officer  or  employee  of  a  State  or  local  agency 
for  the  purposes  and  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  prevent  perni- 
cious political  activities,'  approved  August  2, 
1939  (53  Stat.  1147)  as  amended." 

The  Commission  believes  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  extend  the  general  political  activ- 
ity restrictions  of  the  Hatch  Act  to  such  a 
sizable  .s^roup  of  persons  In  the  private  sector 
of  community  life. 

Before  action  is  taken  on  the  bill  the  con- 
ference managers  should  appreciate  the  full 
scope  and  impact  of  this  provision  which 
would  constitute  a  major  departure  from 
long-standing  precedent  in  legislation  of  this 
type,  as  established  by  the  Hatch  Act. 
Whereas  the  Hatch  Act  covers  those  who  oc- 
cupy positions  of  public  trust  as  employees 
of  executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  of  State  or  local  governments,  the 
amendment  as  adopted  by  the  Senate  would 
prohibit  certain  employees  of  private  organi- 
zations from  taking  any  active  part  in  par- 
tisan political  affairs.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment can  be  read  so  as  to  include,  poten- 
tially, employees  of  such  (  r^anizatlons  as 
legal  aid  societies,  religious  nnd  charitable 
organizations,  and  other  groups  which  we 
believe  do  not  normally  have  any  substantial 
political  Involvement. 

The  primary  Justiflcatlon  for  the  restric- 
tive provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  Is  found  In 
the  fact  that  those  whose  political  freedom 
Is  curtailed  are  governmental  employees  who 
are  expected  by  the  general  public  to  refrain 
from  active  political  partisanship. 

Under  the  1940  amendments  of  the  Hatch 
Act,  such  restrictions  are  .npplled  to  en^.- 
ployees  of  State  and  locxl  governmental 
agencies  whose  principal  employment  l.i  In 
connection  with  activities  linanced  by  Fed- 
eral loans  or  grants.  There  again  the  Con- 
gress directed  the  prohibitions  to  officers  and 
employees  of  governmental  ag:encies  only. 

Of  course,  the  Commission  concurs  in  the 
view  that  partisan  politics  should  be  kept  out 
of  community  action  programs  financed  by 
Federal  grants.  In  this  regard  it  should  be 
noted  that  existing  law  goes  far  to  proscribe 
partisan  political  activity  In  community 
action  programs.  Section  12  of  the  Hatch 
Act  prohibits  partisan  political  activity  on 
the  part  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  a  public 


agency  who  is  principally  employed  In  con- 
nection with  such  an  activity  financed  by 
Federal  loans  or  grants.  The  same  section  of 
the  Hatch  Act  would  also  prohibit  such  an 
officer  or  employee  from  using  his  official 
authority  or  Infiu'^nce  for  the  purpose  of 
interiering  witn  an  election  or  prom.cting  the 
solicitation  of  money  for  pwDlltical  purposes. 
It  Is  the  CommlEsion's  position  that  the 
Hatch  Act  will  deter  most  of  those  engaged  in 
community  action  programs  who  otherwise 
might  be  inclined  to  become  active  in  par- 
tisan political  campaigns. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  Congress 
should  seriously  consider  the  effect  ot  a  leg- 
islative prohibition  against  political  activity 
on  the  part  of  private  employees.  We  tu'ge 
that  the  amendment  be  rejected. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Mact,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

Exhibit  2 
job  corps msplacemfnt  op  employed 

WORKERS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, which  had  no  counterpart  In  the 
House  bill,  whicii  prohibited  the  Director 
from  authorizing  a  Job  Corps  program  which 
would  result  in  the  displacement  of  em- 
ployed workers  or  Impair  existing  contracts 
for  services.  The  conferees  have  agreed  upon 
a  compromise  under  which  the  Director  is 
reqtilred  to  prescribe  regulations  to  prevent 
Job  Corps  programs  from  displacing  pres- 
ently employed  workers  or  the  impairment 
of  existing  contracts  for  services. 

JOB  CORPS PAYMENTS  TO  RECRUmRS 

The  Senate  amendment  prohibited  the  Di- 
rector from  making  payments  to  any  in- 
dividual or  organization  for  the  service  of 
referring  candidates  for  enrollment  in  the 
Job  Corps  or  names  of  such  candidates.  The 
House  bUl  contained  no  similar  provision. 
The  conference  report  contains  a  substitute 
which  provides  that  the  Director  shall  make 
no  paj-ments  to  any  Individual  or  organiza- 
tion solely  as  compensation  for  the  service 
of  referring  the  names  of  candidates  for  the 
Corps. 

COMMXJNITT  ACTION  PROGRAMS ACCESS  0» 

PTTBLIC  TO  INFORMATION 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  com- 
munity action  programs  must  Include  pro- 
visions for  feasible  access  of  the  public  to 
information.  Including  but  not  limited  to, 
reasonable  opportunity  for  public  hearings 
at  the  request  of  appropriate  local  commu- 
nity groups.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
comparable  provision.  The  conference  agree- 
ment adopts  the  Senate  provision,  except 
that  the  word  "feasible"  Is  changed  to  "rea- 
sonable." 

COMMtJNITT    ACTION    PROGRAMS — TTI»ES    Or 
PROGRAMS 

The  present  act  contains  examples  of  pro- 
grams which  fall  wlihin  the  purposes  of 
community  action  programs.  The  Senate 
amendment  added  to  the  list  the  fields  of 
family  plannine.  consumer  credit  education. 
and  consumer  debt  coimsellne  programs.  It 
also  gave  empha.sls  to  the  fact  tliat  the  IJst 
is  merely  to  give  eximples  by  providing  that 
the  programs  falling  within  the  purpose  of 
the  part  include,  but  are  not  limited  to.  the 
listed  fields.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
comparable  provision.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute omits  the  listing  of  additional  ex- 
amples of  types  of  permissible  programs.  It 
adopts,  however,  the  Senate  provision  in- 
suring that  the  listed  fields  are  not  the  only 
ones  In  which  programs  may  be  carried.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  wish  it 
to  be  tmderstood  that  the  omission  of  the 
Senate  provision  In  no  way  Indicates  that 
it  Is  their  Intention  or  the  Intention  of  the 
Senate  conferees  to  discourage  the  continua- 


tion and  expansion  of  programs  In  these 
fields.  Programs  in  these  fields  are  now  be- 
ins  carried  on,  and  are  to  be  encouraged. 

COMMUNriT  ACTION  PROCR.^MS SPECIAL  PRO- 
GRAMS FOR  TilE  CHRONICALLY  UNEMPLOYED 
POOR 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the  Di- 
rector to  make  grants  Jor  special  programs 
directed  at  the  needs  cf  those  chronically 
unemployed  poor  persons  who  have  poor  em- 
ployment prospects,  and  are  unable,  because 
of  age  or  otherwise  to  obtain  appropriate 
employment  or  training  assistance  under 
other  programs.  These  programs.  In  addition 
to  other  services,  will  enable  such  persons  to 
participate  in  projects  for  the  betterment  or 
beautiflcation  of  the  community  served  by 
the  program,  including  activities  which  will 
contribute  to  the  management,  conservation, 
or  development  of  natural  resources,  recrea- 
tional areas,  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment parks,  highways,  and  other  lands.  The 
program  must  be  conducted  In  accordance 
with  standards  adequate  to  assure  that  the 
program  is  in  the  public  Interest  and  other- 
wise consistent  with  policies  applicable 
under  the  act  for  the  protection  of  employed 
workers  and  the  maintenance  of  basic  rates 
of  pay  and  other  suitable  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. It  was  also  provided  that. $150 
million  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  carry- 
ing out  title  II  of  the  act  for  the  flscaVyfear 
1966  could  be  used  for  this  ptirpose.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 
The  provisions  for  these  special  programs  are 
retained  in  the  substitute  agreed  upon  In 
conference.  However,  the  provision  for  ear- 
marking a  portion  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  title  II  for  this  purpose  was  not  retained. 

COMMUNITY    ACTION    PROGRAMS — SELF-HELP 
HOUSING   REHABILITATION 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision requiring  the  Director  to  give  special 
consideration  to  programs  which  would, 
through  self-help,  rehabilitate  substandard 
housing  and  provide  instruction  In  basic 
skills  associated  with  such  rehabilitation. 
This  provision  Is  not  Included  in  the  substi- 
tute agreed  upon  In  conference.  However, 
programs  In  these  fields  are  now  being  car- 
ried on  and  are  to  be  encouraged. 

Participation  of  State  agencies 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  con- 
tinuing consultation  with  approximate  State 
agencies  in  the  development,  conduct,  and 
administration  of  community  action '  pro- 
grams. The  conference  substitute  Includes 
this  provision  except  for  the  word  "contin- 
uing," 

Disapproval  of  plans 

The  present  act  provides  that  no  assistance 
can  be  made  available  for  work-training  pro- 
grams or  community  action  programs  until 
the  Governor  of  the  State  In  which  they  are 
to  be  carried  on  has  been  given  notice  of  the 
plan  for  the  assistance  and  has  not  disap- 
proved It  within  30  days. 

The  House  bill  amended  this  provision  so 
that.  In  the  event  of  the  disapproval  of  a  plan 
by  a  Governor,  the  Director  could  reconsider 
it,  and  If  he  found  It  fully  consistent  with 
the  provisions  and  In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  act,  could  override  the  Gov- 
ernor's disapproval. 

Pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  the  House, 
the  House  conferees  have  insisted  on  the 
inclusion  of  the  House  provision  in  the  con- 
ference report.  The  conferees  expect  that 
the  procedures  established  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  under 
section  209(a)  will  include  provision  for  In- 
formal hearings  held  by  the  Director  at  the 
request  of  the  Governor  of  a  State  or  other 
interested  parties. 

COMMUNITY    ACTION     PROGRAMS PRIVATZ 

NONPROFIT   AGENCIES 

The  House  bill  provided  that  when  the 
Director  receives  an  application  for  a  com- 
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munlty  action  program  to  be  carried  out  in 
a  community  in  which  h  community  actiop 
agency  is  carrying  on  a  program  consisting 
of  several  component  programs,  he  must 
give  notice  to  that  agency.  The  Senate 
amendment  added  a  requirement  that  the 
Director  also  give  notice  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State.  The  Senate  amendment  also 
provided  that  when  the  Director  determines 
that  a  separate  contract  or  grant  is  desira- 
ble and  practical  and  that  special  cause  has 
been  shown,  he  may  make  a  grant  directly 
to,  or  contract  directly  with,  such  agency. 

The  conference  substitute  Includes  both 
of « these  Senate  provisions,  except  that  the 
requirement  that  "special"  cause  must  be 
shown  before  the  Director  may  contract  di- 
rectly has  been  altered  to  require  "good" 
cause  to  be  shown. 

Voluntary  assistance  program  for  needy 
children 

The  House  bill  struck  out  part  C  of  title 
II  of  the  act  providing  for  the  establishment 
in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  a 
center  to  encourage  voluntary  assistance  for 
deserving  and  needy  children.  The  Senate 
amendment  retained  part  C,  but  deleted  the 
provision  under  which  the  center  was  di- 
rected to  collect  the  names  of  persons  who 
voluntarily  desire  to  assist  such  children 
financially,  and  to  obtain  information  con- 
cerning deserving  and  needy  children  from 
social  welfare  agencies. 

The  conference  report  adopts  the  Senate 
provision. 

Indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers 
The  Senate  amendment  extended  imtll 
June  30,  1966,  the  program  provided  for  by 
the  act  for  making  Indemnity  payments  to 
dairy  fanners  who  have  been  directed  to  re- 
move their  milk  from  commercial  markets 
because  it  contained  residues  of  chemicals 
registered  and  approved  for  use  at  the  time 
of  such  use.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

Programs  for  the  elderly  poor 
The  Senate  amendment  added  a  provision 
to  the  act  stating  the  Intention  of  Congress 
that  whenever  feasible  the  special  problems 
of  the  elderly  poor  should  be  considered  In 
the  development,  conduct,  and  administra- 
tion of  programs  under  the  act.  The  con- 
ference report  retains  this  provision  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provided  for 
the  establishment  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  of  a  Task  Force  on  Programs 
for  the  Elderly  Poor.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute does  not  include  this  provision. 
National  Advisory  Council 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  a 
National  Advisory  Council  of  21  members 
with  the  Director  an  ex-offlcio  member  to 
review  and  to  make  recommendations  of  the 
programs  under  the  act.  The  House  bill  in- 
creased the  members  from  14  to  20  but  made 
no  other  changes  in  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  The  House  bill  provision  was  accepted 
by  the  conferees. 

Transfer  of  funds  between  titles 
The  Senate  amendment  added  a  section 
to  the  act  permitting  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  or  allocated  for  any 
title  to  be  transferred  for  use  in  carrying  out 
other  titles,  but  the  amount  available  for 
use  for  any  title  could  not  be  Increased  by 
more  than  10  percent.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute includes  this  provision. 

Equitable  distribution  of  benefits   between 
urban  and  rural  areas 

The  Senate  amendment  required  the  Di- 
rector to  adopt  such  administrative  meas- 
ures as  are  necessary  to  assure  that  benefits 
of  the  act  will  be  distributed  equitably  be- 
tween residents  of  rural  and  urban  areas. 
The  substitute  agreed  upon   in  conference 


contains  a  modification  of  the  Senate  provi- 
sion under  which  the  Director  is  required  to 
adopt  appropriate  administrative  measvu*es 
to  assure  such  equitable  distribution. 

Authorization  of  appropriations 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion for,  fiscal  year  1966  of  $825  million  to 
carry  out  title  I  of  the  act.  The  Senate 
amendment  authorized  the  appropriation  for 
such  year  of  $535  million  for  such  purpose. 
The  amount  fixed  In  conference  Is  $700 
million.      ^ 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1966  of  $680  million  to 
carry  out  title  II  of  the  act.  The  Senate 
amendment  authorized  the  appropriation 
for  such  year  of  $880  million  for  such  pur- 
pose. The  conference  substitute  authorizes 
the  appropriation  for  such  purpose  lor  such 
year  of  $850  nAllion. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  1966  of  S70  million  to 
carry  out  title  III.  The  Senate  amendment 
authorized  the  appropriation  for  such  year 
of  $55  million  for  such  purpose.  The  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  the  Senate  figure. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  1966  of  $300  million 
to  carry  out  title  V.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment authorized  the  appropriation  for  such 
year  of  $150  million  for  such  purpose.  The 
conference  report  contains  the  Senate  figtire. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  1966  of  $20  million  to 
carry  out  title  VI.  The  Senate  amendment 
authorized  the  appropriation  for  such  year 
of  $30  million  for  such  purpose.  The  substi- 
tute agreed  upon  In  conference  adopts  the 
Senate  figure. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  without  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INDIA-PAKISTAN:   ANOTHER 
UNITED  NATIONS  SUCCESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  a  long,  dry  1965  for  the  United 
Nations.  The  U.N.  has  been  unable  to 
contribute  significantly  to  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. The  U.N.  Assembly  has  been  un- 
able even  to  cast  a  substantive  vote. 

But  now,  thanks  to  the  great  skill  of 
the  Johnson  administration,  the  for- 
bearing cooperation  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  quiet  but  vigorous  efforts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  others,  the 
United  Nations  has  achieved  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  10-strike  for  peace  in  suc- 
cessfully winning  a  cease-fire  between 
India  and  Pakistan. 

The  war  between  these  two  major  non- 
Communist  countries  of  Asia  was  not 
only  developing  into  the  tragedy  of  vio- 
lence and  death  that  characterizes  all 
v,*ar,  but  also  threatened  to  collapse  the 
major  bastions  of  freedom  in  Asia,  with 
Red  China  picking  up  the  pieces. 

A  few  days  ago,  it  seemed  impossible 
for  the  U.N.  or  any  other  force  to  call 
India  or  Pakistan  back  from  this  re- 
ligious war. 

President  Johnson  should  be  especially 
singled  out  for  commendation.  It  must 
have  been  tempting  to  step  into  this  con- 
troversy as  the  peacemaker — as,  indeed. 


he  was  urged  to  do  by  the  belligerents. 
His  credentials  for  this  peace-directing 
role  as  the  President  of  the  principal 
source  of  economic  aid  for  both  coun- 
tries, and  the  major  supplier  of  arms  for 
Pakistan,  were  mighty  impressive. 

But  the  President  had  the  wisdom  to 
restrain  the  Nation  from  the  glory  and 
the  danger  of  such  a  role.  He  wisely 
recognized  the  part  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  Kingdom  could 
and  should  play,  and  he  especially  per- 
ceived how  very  important  this  role . 
could  be  and  should  be  for  the  United ' 
Nations. 

The  success  of  the  United  Nations  in 
serving  as  the  agency  that  has  brought 
a  cease-fire  in  this  war  will  serve  man- 
kind far  better  than  a  U.S.  unilaterally 
enforced  peace,  even  if  we  could  have 
achieved  it.  This  gives  confidence  to  the 
United  Nations  and  in  the  United 
Nations. 

As  the  Washington  Post  put  it  in  its 
headline  yesterday,  "UJN.  Makes  Peace 
in  Its  Finest  Hour."  the  U.N.  achieve- 
ment .  can  be  a  real  harbinger  of 
strength — along  with  the  U.N.  success  in 
Korea,  the  Suez,  Cyprus,  the  Congo,  and 
elsewhere. 

Americans  should  be  proud  that  this 
Nation,  under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  made  this  U.N.  success 
possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  published  in  the  Washington 
Post,  and  written  by  Louis  Fleming,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U2J.  Makes  Peace  in  Its  Finest  Hottb 
(By  Louis  B.  Fleming) 

United  Nations.  N.Y.,  September  22. — 
There  was  a  glow  of  satisfaction  and  the  re- 
turn of  a  long-lost  sense  of  confidence  at  the 
United  Nations  today  following  the  early 
morning  agreement  on  a  cease-fire  between 
India  and  Pakistan. 

The  United  Nations  had  made  peace — and 
so  had  Arthtir  J.  Goldberg.  Corridors  buzzed 
about  both. 

Only  a  handful  of  hearty  diplomats  had 
been  on  hand  in  the  Cotincll  chamber  at  3 
a.m.  to  hear  Pakistan  Foreign  Minister  ZiUfl- 
kar  All  Bhutto  read  the  cease-fire  agreement. 

Only  eight  reporters  had  stood  in  the  corri- 
dor an  hour  later  to  hear  U.S.  Ambassador 
Goldberg  say:  "This  is  a  great  moment  In 
the  history  of  the  United  Nations." 

CLOSE   SHAVX  FOR   PEACE 

And  only  a  few  persons  knew  how  close  to 
disaster  the  path  to  peace  had  come  In  the 
tense  hours  between  1 :45  ajn.  Monday,  when 
the  Council  demanded  a  cease-fire,  and  3  aon. 
Wednesday,  when  Bhutto  agreed. 

There  was  almost  universal  agreement 
among  diplomats  that  this  was  the  Security 
Council's  finest  hour.  The  threat  of  this  war, 
with  the  backstage  role  of  Communist  China, 
had  an  Importance  that  most  thought  greater 
than  earlier  CotmcU  peace  actions. 

Most  of  the  delegates  agreed  that  much  of 
the  credit  belonged  to  Goldberg,  even  though 
he  had  risked  a  mutiny  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  even  though  the  final  agreement 
was  threatened  by  a  walkout  of  some  of  the 
same  p-ngry  members  early  today. 

Goldberg  himself  was  convinced  that  the 
agreement  early  Monday  morning  was  the 
fruit  of  continuous  negotiations  he  had  de- 
manded as  Council  president. 
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StX    TUBEATCNKO    TO    QUIT 


At  the  crucial  moment  In  these  negoti- 
ations Monday,  the  six  nonpermanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  handed  Goldberg  a  let- 
ter threatening  to  walk  out  and  challenging 
his  extended  talks  alone  with  France,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Britain  while  they  cooled 
their  heels  outside.  Fortunately,  he  had  Jiist 
won  agreement  from  the  Big  Four  on  a  reso- 
lution almost  Identical  to  one  he  had  nego- 
tiated earlier  in  the  day  with  the  six. 

Their  mutiny  was  abandoned  and  the 
Council  adopted  the  resolution. 

Council  members  themselves  were  kept  in 
a  state  of  suspense  by  Pakistan  until  Bhutto 
read  the  agreement  of  his  government  at  the 
exact  hour  set  for  the  cease-flre  in  the  Coun- 
cil's Monday  resolution. 

At  2:38  ajn.  Goldberg  Invited  Bhutto  to 
address  the  Council.  At  this  point,  no  one 
on  the  Coimcll  yet  knew  what  the  Pakistani 
would  do. 

BrrTER     CH.^RGES 

For  20  minutes,  the  Foreign  Minister  gave 
a- traditional  Kashmir  dispute  speech,  ring- 
ing oratory,  bitter  charges  against  India,  pro- 
tests of  absolute  Innocence  on  the  part  of 
Pakistan,  a  threat  to  fight  for  1.000  years  if 
necessary  to  defend  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation for  the  people  of  Kashmir. 

But  he  kept  looking  at  the  clock.  Just 
at  3  a.m..  the  hour  of  the  cea?e-flre  dead- 
line, he  halted  his  speech,  pulled  out  a  piece 
of  paper,  and  carefully  read  the  following 
message  from  Pakistani  President  Ayub 
Khan:  "Pakistan  considers  Security  Council 
Resolution  211  of  September  20  as  unsatis- 
factory. However,  in  the  interest  of  Inter- 
national peace  and  In  order  to  enable  the 
Security  Council  to  evolve  a  self-executing 
procedure  which  will  lead  to  an  honorable 
settlement  of  the  root  cause  of  the  present 
conflict;  namely,  the  Jammu  and  Kashmir  ' 
dispute.  I  have  issued  the  following  order  to 
the  Pakistan  armed  forces  •  •  •." 

Pakistan  would  stop  snooting  in  5  minutes, 
he  informed  the  Council. 

Council  members  recessed  to  draft  their 
acceptance.    The  final  cease-flre  deadline  was 
'  postponed  for  15  hours  to  give  both  armies 
time  for  Implementation. 

Elation  over  the  peace  agreement  was  tem- 
pered with  a  realization  that,  as  Goldberg 
said,  the  cease-flre  was  Ju^t  the  beginning. 
Pakistan  obviously  was  dead  serious  when 
it  said  It  would  quit  the  United  Nations  if 
the  Council  allows  the  question  of  Kashmir 
to  drift  as  It  has  for  16  years. 

But  It  was  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
achievement  in  terms  of  revived  prestige  for 
the  organization.  It  was  a  credit  to  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant.  whose  9-day  peace 
mission  to  India  and  Pakistan  laid  the  foiin- 
datlon  for  the  cease-flre  agreement. 

And,  for  the  Council,  It  was  a  moment 
particularly  significant  for  the  unity  of  the 
big  four  that  succeeded  In  Isolating  the  con- 
flict from  the  opportunism  of  Pelping. 

(The  U.N.  General  Assembly's  steering 
committee  recommended — without  taking  a 
Sormal  vote — that  the  Assembly  again  take 
up  the  Issue  of  a  seat  for  Red  China,  Asso- 
ciated Press  reported.  U.S.  Ambassador 
Charles  Y.  Yost  said  the  United  States  had 
no  objection  to  full-scale  Assembly  debate, 
but  added  that  In  the  light  of  recent  events 
he  believed  the  debate  "would  serve  no  use- 
ful purposes."  The  steering  committee  also 
overrode  Communist  objections  and  recom- 
mended that  the  Assembly  again  take  up  the 
Tibet  Issue.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  for  so  gra- 
ciously yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  the  comments  he  has 
Just  made.  I  Invite  his  attention  to  what 
I  hope  Is  the  beginning  of  a  real  peace 


offensive,  as  the  result  of  our  success  In 
bringing  about  a  cease-fire  between  India 
and  Pakistan. 

This  peace  offensive  got  underway  2 
weeks  ago  at  the  Washington  World 
Conference  on  "World  Peace  Through 
World  Law,"  which  was  addressed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  who,  by 
the  way,  is  reported  in  the  press  this 
morning  as  having  delivered  an  excellent 
speech  at  the  United  Nations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cease-fire  between  India 
and  Pakistan  in  which  he  also  Indicated 
his  intention  to  support  the  views  of 
President  Johnson  that  we  should  now 
get  going  on  a  peace  offensive  which 
would  include  a  number  of  measures  on 
disarmament. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  to  have  some- 
thing to  sny  about  that  later  in  the  day. 
I  commend  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  his  activity  In  this  regard. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  I  agree 
with  him  wholeheartedly  in  his  remarks. 
I  also  Invite  attention  once  again  to  the 
brilliant  speech  made  at  that  conference 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  on 
arms  control  and  disarmament.  I 
though  so  highly  of  it  that  I  inserted  it  In 
the  Record.  I  thought  it  was  a  great 
contribution  to  the  peace  offensive  to 
which  he  has  referred. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 

unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 

Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 

September  23,  1965.  was  dispensed  with. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES AND  SIGN  BILLS  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages,  and  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent be  authorized  to  sign  bills  and  reso- 
lutions during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  which  is  anticipated  until  next 
Tuesday,  September  28. 1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiE  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion. It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 

SENATE  SESSION 
On    request   by   Mr.   Clark,   and   by 

unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


FOREIGN      STEEL      FLOWS      INTO 
UNITED    STATES    AT   NEW    HIGH 
RATE.  16  TONS  A  MINUTE 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.    Mr.  President,  as 

everyone  knows,  coal — coke — is  essential 

to  the  production  of  steel. 
Recently  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 

Institute  put  out  a  statement  showing 

that  foreign  steel  now  flows  Into  the 

United  States  at  the  new  high  rate  of  16 

tons  a  minute. 


Nevertheless,  according  to  the  Nathan 
Report,  West  Germany,  the  Netherlands 
France,  and  in  this  case  the  United  King- 
dom, have  almost  prohibitive  quantita- 
tive restrictions,  quotas,  licensing  ar- 
rangements, and  so  forth,  on  the  imports 
of  coal. 

According  to  this  report,  these  non- 
tariff  barriers  cost  the  United  States  up 
to  $500  million  a  year  on  coal  alone. 

I  believe  it  just  and  proper  that  we  ask 
for  more  economic  cooperation  from  our 
friends  and  allies  of  the  free  world.  We 
are  all  in  this  one  together. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle in  question  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign  Steel  Flows  Into  Unpted  States  at 
New  High  Rate.  16  Tons  a  Minute 
Foreign  steel  mill  products  entered  the 
United  States  at  the  rate  of  16  tons  per 
minute  during  the  first  4  months  of  1965. 
That  record  was  set  despite  the  January- 
February  dock  strike  on  the  east  and  gulf 
coasts. 

In  comparison,  imports  averaged  a  little 
less  than  1 1  tons  per  minute  during  the  same 
4  months  of  1964  and  about  12  tons  per 
minute  for  the  full  year.  A  decade  ago.  the 
rate  was  less  than  2  tons  per  minute. 

Within  the  general  increase  in  steel  mill 
product  Imports  which,  at  current  rates 
could  bring  the  1965  total  to  almost  8  mUllon 
tons,  signiflcant  changes  are  In  progress. 

Prior  to  1959 — the  year  In  which  this  coun- 
try became  a  net  Importer  of  steel  for  the 
first  time  In  half  a  century — sheets  and  strip 
comprised  a  negligible  item  In  the  total  Im- 
port picture.  For  example,  in  1955,  sheets 
and  strip  brought  in  from  foreign  countries 
came  to  a  little  more  than  54.000  tons,  or  5.5 
percent  of  the  973,000-ton  total.  The  United 
States  was  then,  as  It  Is  now,  the  world's 
largest  producer  of  sheet  and  strip. 

In  the  steel  strike  year  of  1959  when  many 
domestic  steel  consumers  had  to  turn  abroad 
for  supplies  to  keep  their  factories  running, 
sheet  and  strip  imports  Jumped  to  over  8 
percent  of  total  imports,  or  386,000  tons. 
During  1964  the  tonnage  of  sheet  and  strip 
brought  into  this  country  from  foreign 
sources  increased  to  almost  1.2  million  tons 
which  was  18  percent  of  total  imports. 

Through  the  first  4  months  of  this  year, 
sheet  and  strip  accounted  for  28  percent  of 
all  Imported  mill  products — 766,000  out  of 
2,732.000  net  tons. 

JAPANESB  MAKE   BIG   OAIN 

Among  the  foreign  sources  of  Imported 
steel  mill  products,  Japan  has  shown  the 
most  remarkable  gain.  During  1955,  the 
96,000  tons  of  Imports  originating  in  that 
coimtry  accounted  for  a  little  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  total.  By  1959,  the  tonnage 
had  Increased  to  626,000  net  tons  (14  per- 
cent) and  Japanese  products  have  accounted 
for  a  larger  percentage  of  total  Imports  In 
each  year  since  then.  In  1964,  Imports  of 
2,446,000  tons  from  Japan  represented  38  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

Through  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  Im- 
ports from  Japan  accounted  for  nearly  44 
percent  of  all  steel  mill  products  entering  the 
United  States,  and  that  country  is  by  far  the 
largest  single  source  of  sheet  and  strip. 

All  sections  of  the  country  are  affected  by 
the  Inroads  of  foreign  steel  Into  the  domestic 
economy,  as  shown  below. 

Particularly  noteworthy  among  the  data 
shown  is  the  high  rank  of  Japan  as  a  source 
of  steel  mill  products  at  the  end  of  such 
long  shipping  routes  as  the  Atlantic  and 
guLf  coasts  and  even  In  customs  districts 
along  the  "north  coast"  created  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway. 
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In  that  latter  connection,  the  Michigan 
customs  district  (with  Detroit  primary) 
ranked  third  In  tonnage  of  foreign  steel  re- 
ceived last  year — exceeded  only  by  Los  An- 
geles and  Galveston  districts.  New  York  and 
New  Orleans  were  the  next  largest,  followed 
by  Chicago. 

Together,  the  great  industrial  centers  In 
the  vicinity  of  Detroit  and  Chicago  were  the 
targets  of  more  than  a  million  tons  of  foreign 
steel  last  year.    Buffalo  received  306,000  tons. 


OUR  UNFAVORABLE  BALANCE  OF 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
everyone  is  becoming  Interested  in  the 
problem  of  our  continuing  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments,  and  its  relation- 
ship to  liquidity  in  the  promotion  of 
world  trade. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  editorial  from  the  Kan- 
sas City  Star,  entitled,  "Secretary  Scores 
Points  for  Monetary  Reform,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Secretary  Scores  Points  for  Monetary 
Reform 

Henry  H.  Fowler,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  traveler,  returned  from  Europe  with  a 
fever  and  a  reasonably  optimistic  report  on 
the  prospects  for  reform  in  the  International 
monetary  system.  Armed  with  proof  that 
the  United  States  Is  successfully  grappling 
with  Its  own  balance-of-payments  problem, 
and  bolstered  by  the  momentum  of  the  U.S. 
Initiative,  Fowler  has  obtained  agreement 
from  the  major  nations  to  get  the  show  on 
the  road.  Presumably  this  will  be  done  at 
conversations  which  will  begin  In  October. 
We  are  sorry  about  the  fever  but  we  must 
say  that  the  Secretary  turned  In  a  fine  piece 
of  work. 

In  the  simplest  of  terms,  the  immediate 
problem — and  by  immediate,  we  do  not  mean 
tomorrow  or  the  day  after,  but  within  the 
decade  to  come — stems  In  part  from  the 
U.S.  success  In  bringing  Its  pajmients  bal- 
ance Into  line  In  the  second  quarter  of  the 
year.  But  the  dollars  that  constituted  the 
American  deficit  for  so  many  years  were 
the  chief  fountain  of  International  liquidity. 
That  simply  means  that  dollars  dispatched 
overseas  for  various  purposes  were  used  to 
finance  world  development.  Not  Just  dol- 
lars, of  course;    but  mostly  dollars. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  United  States  does 
not  Intend  to — and  cannot  afford  to — let  Its 
payments  balance  get  so  badly  out  of  line 
for  such  a  prolonged  period.  Thus  there 
win  be  fewer  dollars  to  go  around.  Moreover, 
with  the  expansion  of  the  various  national 
economies  and  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
population,  there  Is  a  need  for  more  funds 
to  assure  orderly  growth.  The  question  Is 
thus  proposed:  Where  are  the  funds  to  come 
from? 

This  Is  the  crux  of  the  issue  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Fowler  can  report  that  the  so- 
called  group  of  10 — the  United  States,  Bel- 
glvun,  Canada,  France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Sweden — will  begin  negotiations  next  month. 
These  will  be  preliminary  In  nature.  And 
Fowler  has  been  extremely  careful  In  assur- 
ing the  underdeveloped  nations  that  the 
intention  Is  not  to  create  a  rich  man's  club 
to  take  charge  of  reform.  Rather,  all  the 
members  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  win  be  considered  and  In  due  time 
will  be  consulted.  This  m\ist  be  so  even 
though  only  a  few  nations — In  all  proba- 
bility the  group  of  10  Itself — will  provide 
the  bulk  of  the  funds  to  be  vised  in  any 


monetary  reform.  That  is  the  way  It  must 
be.  Nevertheless,  the  industrial  nations 
have  a  large  stake  in  the  development  of 
the  new  and  poor  nations,  and  the  interest 
of  those  nations  must  be  considered. 

It  thus  is  a  matter  of  extreme  delicacy, 
involving  the  intricacies  of  international 
finance  and  the  pride  of  nations.  Fowler, 
as  we  see  It,  has  so  far  handled  the  matter 
masterfully.  And  the  talks  that  begin  next 
month  could  be  the  opening  of  a  gen\ilne 
monetary  reform  that  would  give  new  sta- 
bility to  the  entire  free  world. 


EUGENE  ZUCKERT,  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
some  of  us  plan  to  pay  our  respects  and 
tribute  to  one  of  the  great  public  servants 
of  our  time.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
Eugene  M.  Zuckert,  who  is  retiring  next 
week. 

We  planned  to  do  so  next  Monday, 
but  inasmuch  as  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  be  in  session  on  that  day, 
I  should  like  all  Senators  to  know  that 
immediately  after  the  morning  hour  on 
Wednesday,  September  29,  it  is  our  in- 
tention to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Zuckert. 

I  thank  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  for  his  typ- 
ical courtesy  in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  most 
welcome. 

ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand 
the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  address 
myself  to  the  conference  report  on  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  amendments 
011965. 

The  Senate  version  of  this  act  added 
in  section  205(a),  "family  planning," 
which  is  illustrative  of  the  programs 
which  the  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to,  or  to  contract  for  with  local 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies. 
This  addition  to  the  major  programs 
initially  authorized  by  the  act  was  in- 
cluded in  the  legislation  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  on 
my  motion. 

There  was  very  little  discussion  within 
the  committee  presumably  because  the 
members  agreed  that  programs  of  family 
planning  were,  indeed,  essential  to  an 
adequate  attack  on  poverty  in  this 
country. 

When  the  bill  reached  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  again,  there  was  no  discussion 
on  this  insertion  in  the  act. 

I  happened  to  be  xmavoidably  out  of 
Washington  during  the  course  of  debate, 
but  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough],  at  my  request,  placed  in  the 
Record  a  speech  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment which  I  had  prepared  for  delivery. 

When  the  bill  went  to  conference  with 
the  House,  the  provision  explicitly  au- 
thorizing family  planning,  as  one  type 
of  program  which  was  to  be  encouraged, 
was  deleted.  I  have  attempted  to  find 
out  why  it  was  deleted,  and  I  have  been 
quite  unsuccessful. 


In  the  Senate  report,  the  statement 
is  made  that  the  bill  would  add  con- 
simier  credit  education,  consumer  debt 
counseling,  and  family  planning  to  the 
list  of  the  types  of  components  eligible 
for  inclusion  in  community^  action  pro- 
grams. 

The  Senate  report  states: 

The  committee  Is  aware  that  services  of 
these  types  are  already  being  provided  in 
some  community  action  programs.  The 
amendment,  however,  would  underscore  the 
interest  of  the  Congress  in  these  fields  of 
activities  and,  subject  to  the  principle  that 
programs  should  be  locally  planned  to  meet 
local  needs,  would  serve  to  emphasize  the 
Importance  of  Inaugurating  components  In- 
volving consumer  protection  and  family 
planning. 

Of  course,  the  Senate  never  makes  a 
conference  report.  It  relies  on  the  re- 
port made  by  the  managers  of  the  House 
to  their  body  for  a  statement  of  the  views 
of  the  conferees.  The  only  paragraph 
which  might  shed  some  light  on  why 
family  planning  was  eliminated  by  the 
conferees  appears  on  page  11  of  the  re- 
port of  the  House  managers,  and  reads 
as  follows: 

The  present  act  contains  examples  of  pro- 
grams which  fall  within  the  purposes  of 
conmiunlty  action  programs.  The  Senate 
amendment  added  to  the  list  the  fields  of 
family  planning,  consumer  credit  education, 
and  consumer  debt  counseling  programs.  It 
also  gave  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  the  list 
Is  merely  to  give  examples  by  providing  that 
the  programs  falling  within  the  purpose  of 
the  part  Include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the 
listed  fields.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
comparable  provision.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute omits  the  listing  of  additional  ex- 
amples of  types  of  permissible  programs. 
It  adopts,  however,  the  Senate  provision  In- 
,  siu-ing  that  the  listed  fields  are  not  the  only 
(Ones  In  which  programs  may  be  carried. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  wish 
It  to  be  understood  that  the  omission  of  the 
Senate  provision  in  no  way  Indicates  that 
it  18  their  intention  or  the  intention  of  the 
Senate  conferees  to  discourage  the  continua- 
tion and  expansion  of  these  programs.  Pro- 
grams in  these  fields  are  now  being  carried 
on  and  are  to  be  encouraged.  ^ 

That  is  a  very  nice,  fair,  and  helpful 
statement,  but  one  wonders  why  these 
phrases,  and  particularly  family  plan- 
ning, were  deleted  from  the  bill.  There 
is  no  explanation,  and  one  can  only 
guess. 

My  guess  would  be  that  there  were 
some  members  among  the  House  con- 
ferees who  felt  that  the  subject  of  family 
planning  had  only  recently  become  re- 
spectable. This  occurred  2  or  3  years 
ago,  as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  an 
eminent  Catholic  physician.  Dr.  John 
Rock,  the  tolerant  position  taken  by 
Cardinal  Cushlng,  of  Boston,  and  the 
speeches  made  on  the  floor  of  this  body 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  myself,  and  a 
number  of  other  Senators.  But  perhaps 
It  was  thought  by  one  or  more  of  the 
House  conferees  that  family  planning 
is  still  so  controversial  a  subject  that  to 
Include  It  In  the  poverty  legislation  as  a 
permissible,  and,  indeed,  an  encouraged 
program  might  disturb  the  calm  con- 
tentment of  some  of  their  constituents 
who  still  believe  that  where  Ignorance 
is,  for  them  personally,  bliss.  It  is  folly 
to  permit  Individuals  to  be  wise. 
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If  the  matter  could  be  swept  under 
the  rug  in  this  fashion,  a  subject  whose 
mere  mention  offends  the  sensibilities  of 
some  individuals  unwilling  to  face  up 
to  the  economic  and  social  consequences 
of  the  problem  of  unwanted  children, 
the  House  conferees  may  have  thought 
we  had  better  get  rid  of  that  subject 
without  any  floor  discussion. 

I  regret  that  the  decision  of  the  con- 
ferees to  attempt  to  soft-pedal  the  Sen- 
ate action,  which  candidly  faced  up  to 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  con- 
fronting our  country,  makes  it  desirable 
to  explain  why  this  provision  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  appeared  to 
me  and  to  the  members  of  the  Senate 
committee,  and  Indeed  to  the  Senate  It- 
self, to  be  a  wise  one. 

Th"fe  present  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  to  encourage  the  re- 
search and  development  of  f anally  plan- 
ning techniques  in  a  number  of  Federal 
agencies,  and  to  give  assistance  to  indi- 
viduals, countries,  and  groups  Interested 
in  attaining  adequate   Information  on 
the  subject,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 
Thus,  the  foreign  aid  program  several 
years  ago  was  bolstered  by  a  provision 
Introduced    In    the    legislation,    at    the 
urging  of  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
.Relations  Committee   [Mr.  Ftjlbright], 
which    authorized   technical   assistance 
and  research  to  be  made  available  to 
countries  overseas  which  were  interested 
in  cui-taillng  their  birth  rate  in  the  inter- 
ect  of  their  overall  economic  growth,  and 
were  also  anxious  to  dispel  that  Ignorance 
which  Is  all  too  often  the  principal  cause 
of  large  families  of  unwanted  children. 
The  Secretary  of   the  Interior.  Mr. 
Udall,  has  launched  a  program  making 
family  planning  information  and  serv- 
ices available  to  Indians,  Eskimos.  Poly- 
nesians, and  others  who  are  natives  of 
the  Pacific  islands  which  the  United 
States  holds  in  tiiist  and  which  are  imder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

One  wonders  why,  if  these  people  are 
entitled  to  the  right  to  know  with  respect 
to  the  subject  of  family  planning,  it 
should  not  be  equally  )\ise  to  encourage 
the  administrators  of  the  war  against 
poverty  to  make  the  same  information 
available  in  the  interests  of  millions  of 
Americans  who  do  not  presently  have 
the  pertinent  information. 

The  Children's  Bureau  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Is  providing  research  and  demonstration 
grants  in  tlie  field  of  family  planning 
and  supporting  the  training  of  person- 
nel for  various  disciplines  Involved  in 
family  planning  programs. 

In  an  address  before  the  Fall  Confer- 
ence on  Public  Family  Planning  Clinics 
in  New  York  City,  the  very  able  chief 
of  the  Children's  Bureau.  Mrs.  Katherlne 
Oettini;er,  recently  outlined  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  States,  and 
private  organizations  in  the  field  of  fam- 
ily planning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  address  of  Mrs.  Oettinger  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PREsmiNO  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered- 
vSee  exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  final  comments  in  that  ad- 
dress in  which  Mrs.  Oettinger  points  out 
the  obvious  fact  that  healthy  mothers 
and  babies  are  a  paramount  part  of  our 
national  concern,  and  that  we  are  greatly 
concerned  that  we  now  rank  10th  among 
the  leading  nations  of  the  world  in  re- 
ducing the  infant  mortality  rate. 

President  Johnson,  who  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  spoke  up  most  cou- 
rageously in  support  of  spreading  infor- 
mation about  family  planning,  has  also 
called  for  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  in- 
fant mortality  rate  by  the  end  of  this 
decade. 

Mrs.  Oettinger  raises  the  question 
whether  it  is  a  mere  coincidence  that  in 
all  but  one  of  the  nine  nations  which 
rank  ahead  of  us  in  reducing  infant  mor- 
tality, the  birth  rate  is  lower  than  that 
of  the  United  States.  She  concludes 
that: 

Many  of  us  here  are  working  together  at  a 
new  rapid  pace  as  dimensions  of  our  problem 
become  clearer  in  Teaching  the  goal  of  pro- 
viding better  health  for  the  mothers  and 
children  of  this  Nation.  If  family  planning 
is  a  useful  tool  In  achieving  this  goal,  then 
it  should  be  available  on  a  universal  basis  aa 
a  right — 

The  word  "right"  being  underlined— 
to  parents  without  coercion,  but  with  a  gen- 
uine and  sympathetic  attention  to  the  needs 
or  each  human  being. 

The  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development,  also  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  is  currently  spending  a  rather 
paltry  sum.  $500,000  a  year,  in  support- 
ing research  on  population  problems,  in- 
cluding surveys  designed  to  determine 
the  number  of  children  parents  desire. 

I  commend  all  the  various  and  wide- 
spread efforts  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  educate  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  techniques  which  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  decide  of  their 
own  free  will  how  many  children  they 
wish. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  on 
occasion  has  approved  local  programs  of 
family  planning  as  part  of  the  war  on 
poverty  where  the  local  commimity  is 
completely  unanimous  in  supporting  the 
request  for  the  grant. 

Thus,  in  Corpus  Chrlsti  and  Austin, 
Tex.,  in  Oakland.  Calif.,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
in  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  and  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
programs  are  presently  going  forward. 
By  now  it  may  bo  that  other  communities 
have  also  received  the  approval  for  such 
grants. 

But  one  must  ask  why  these  programs 
are  not  spreading  to  the  larger  cities 
where  the  need  in  social  and  economic 
terms  is  at  least  as  great  as,  if  not 
greater,  than  in  the  generally  smaller 
sized  cities — St.  Louis  excepted— the 
names  of  which  I  have  just  read.  Why 
not  Brooklyn?  Why  not  Harlem?  Why 
not  Philadelphia?  Why  not  Pittsburgh? 
Why  not  Watts  in  Los  Angeles?  These 
are  the  places  where  family  plaiming 
services  are  desperately  needed. 

Does  anybody  think  there  Is  no  right 
to  know  the  facts  of  life  in  those  com- 
munities? I  suggest  that  the  Office  of 
Economic   Opportunity   should  be   less 


timid  and  more  aggressive  in  its  familv 
planning  activities. 

Specifically  I  believe,  first,  that  OEO 
funds  should  be  permitted  to  be  used  to 
advertise  the  availability  of  a  family 
planning  program  founded  by  an  OEO 
grant. 

Second,  positive  encouragement  from 
Washington  should  be  given  to  local 
community  action  programs  to  help  per- 
suade them  to  include  family  planning 
services  in  these  programs  in  the  war 
against  poverty. 

Third,  I  believe  the  OEO  should  mod- 
ify its  present  administrative  rules  to 
encourage,  instead  of  discourage,  doctors 
in  the  program  to  advocate  family  plan- 
ning.  In  particular,  doctors  should  be 
permitted  to  suggest  methods  which  in 
their  view  are  most  suited  for  particu- 
lar patients,  so  long  as  these  methods 
do  not  conflict  with  the  religious  be- 
liefs of  the  patient. 

Fourth,  I  suggest  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  should  reconsid- 
er the  policy  which  precludes  giving  In- 
formation and  devices  to  unmarried 
women,  who,  unfortunately  in  a  moral 
sense,  but  clearly  factually,  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  childbearing  im- 
poverished class  which  increases  ma- 
terially the  cost  of  the  poverty  program 
and  aid  to  dependent  children.  The 
real  question.  In  my  opinion,  is  the  right 
to  know  the  facts  of  life.  Americans  are 
entitled  to  decide  for  themselves  the 
number  of  children  they  desire  to  have. 
Unfortunately,  imder  present  conditions, 
in  many  poverty  stricken  areas,  they 
have  no  such  right  today. 

I  suggest  that  we  take  a  look  at  the 
evidence  which  establishes  the  impor- 
tance of  family  planning  as  a  weapon  In 
the  war  on  poverty.  The  con-elation  be- 
tween poverty  and  high  fertility  is  amply 
established.  The  following  facts  cannot 
be  controverted: 

First,  the  poor  are  more  likely  than 
any  other  group  to  have  large  families. 

One  out  of  every  three  families  with 
six  or  more  children  has  an  annual  in- 
come of  less  than  $3,000,  and  that  is  the 
rough  and  ready  standard  by  which  those 
who  are  living  in  poverty  are  determined, 
$3,000  being  the  ceiling  below  which  the 
poverty  classes  fall. 

One  out  of  every  seven  families  with 
four  or  five  children  has  an  annual  in- 
come of  less  than  $3,000.  Only  1  of 
every  10  families  with  2  or  3  children 
has  an  income  of  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 
Consider  it  in  another  way.  The  me- 
dian income  of  parents  having  large 
families  is  substantially  lower  than 
the  median  Income  of  other  fam- 
ilies. Thus,  the  annual  income  of 
tv.-o -children  families  is  $6,900;  of  four- 
children  families,  $6,500;  of  six  chil- 
dren families,  $5,000.  Thus  the  income 
goes  down  as  the  size  of  the  familv 
increases. 

Since  large  families  exist  most  fre- 
quently among  those  who  can  least  af- 
ford to  maintain  them,  they  tend  to  be- 
come a  burden  on  the  State.  A  popula- 
tion increase  which  could  be  largely  sus- 
tained by  those  who  produce  it  would 
bring  problems  enough;  but  a  population 
increase  whose  major  incidence  is  among 
those  who  cannot  individually  afford  it 
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could  spell  disaster.  One -third  of  the 
poor  are  children — approximately  10  mil- 
lion children. 

High  fertility  among  the  poor  is  the 
prime  cause  of  multigeneratlonal  pov- 
*  erty.  As  anyone  who  has  studied  the 
history  of  the  present  condition  in  Ap- 
palachia  well  knows,  when  a  family  which 
lacks  resources  to  sustain  a  single  child 
has  to  try  to  rear  six  children,  their 
upbringing  is  almost  certain  to  be  totally 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  fitting  them 
for  a  productive  role  in  society.  They 
are  the  people  who  remain  destitute  to 
the  nth  generation.  They  are  the  fam- 
ilies, in  Appalachia  and  elsewhere,  where 
grandfather,  father,  and  grandson  are 
all  on  relief,  and  the  minor  children  in 
the  family  are  receiving  aid  to  dependent 
children. 

Aid  to  dependent  children  has  in- 
creased, and  is  increasing,  instead  of 
diminishing.  In  the  last  10  years  its 
burden  has  grown  by  104  percent;  and 
the  4  million  people  on  Its  roll  outnum- 
ber the  combined  total  of  everybody  else 
on  relief — the  old,  the  blind,  the  dis- 
abled, and  the  other  subjects  of  the  pub- 
lic bounty. 

High  fertility  deepens  the  poverty  of 
the  poor,  and  spreads  and  intensifies 
hopeless  poverty.  In  Its  trend  and  in  its 
wake  come,  all  too  frequently,  as  was  so 
well  demonstrated  at  Watts  just  the 
other  day,  violent  crime,  juvenile  de-_ 
linquency,  child  abuse  and  neglect,  mal-~ 
nutrition,  slum  housing,  and  social 
alienation. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  most  of  the  poor  are  more 
anxious  than  other  people  to  have  large 
families.  Many  of  them  do  not  want 
all  their  children.  The  only  difference 
in  this  respect  between  the  poor  and  the 
middle  class  is  that  the  poor  cannot  al- 
ways exercise  their  choice,  because  they 
are  not  sufficiently  aware  that  there  Is  a 
choice.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
poor  families  are  as  eager  as  rich  fam- 
ilies and  middle-class  families  to  have 
adequate  instruction  in  family  planning. 
Therefore,  I  say  that  any  war  on  poverty 
which  either  ignores  the  matter  of  fer- 
tility or  tends  to  soft  pedal  it  is  reducing 
automatically  the  Impacts  of  its  Invest- 
ment; and  the  Investment,  of  course, 
comes  from  the  Federal  Government 
and,  therefore,  from  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Surely  all  would  agree  that  programs 
aimed  at  reducing  poverty  cannot 
achieve  their  objective  unless  the  im- 
poverished families  are  helped  to  have 
only  the  number  of  children  they  may 
desire.  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  criti- 
cism which  has  been  made  of  the  views 
of  those  tens  of  millions  of  Americans 
who  happen  to  agree  with  me  that  we 
are  animated  by  questions  of  racial  or 
religious  bigotry;  that  we  want  to  main- 
tain the  supremacy  of  the  white  Protes- 
tant ethic,  by  which  the  family  size  Is 
relatively  small;  and  that  we  are  afraid 
of  being  overwhelmed  by  minority 
groups. 

I  am  aware  of  the  other  argument 
w^hich  is  made,  that  we  desire  to  limit 
the  freedom  and  liberty  of  others,  but 
not  of  ourselves.    I  reject  those  argu- 


ments.   I  base  my  case  on  the  right  to 
know. 

It  is  fairly  clear  that  every  American 
family  having  an  income  of  $10,000  or 
more  a  year  has  access  to  all  the  family 
planning  information  it  wants,  and  most 
of  them  get  it.  I  want  to  see  the  right 
to  know  spread  to  those  millions  of 
unfortunate  Americans  who  have  been 
denied  access  to  the  basic  information. 
This  program  must  be  voluntary.  No- 
body should  have  family  restrictions 
forced  on  him.  Nobody's  religious  be- 
liefs should  be  adversely  affected  in  any 
way.  But  in  my  judgment,  every  Amer- 
ican, regardless  of  his  or  her  economic, 
social,  racial,  religious,  or  political  status, 
has  the  right  to  the  basic  facts  of  life 
which  will  enable  people  to  plan  their 
families  the  way  they  want  to  plan  them. 
Accordingly,  I  regret  that  that  provision 
of  the  Senate  bill  was  eliminated  in  con- 
ference. These  items  must,  however,  be 
put  in  balance.  Tliis  is  a  good  bill.  It 
is  a  far  better  bill  than  the  bill  we  passed 
a  year  or  two  ago.  It  provides  for  many 
useful  programs.  It  provides  adequate 
financing  for  those  programs.  I  regret 
that  the  conferees  have  modified,  if  they 
did  not  entirely  eliminate,  the  provision 
in  the  Senate  bill  which  would  have  re- 
moved the  right  of  Governors  to  veto  the 
poverty  programs.  But  even  with  the 
right  to  veto  still  in  the  bill,  this  is  a  first- 
class  program  for  every  State  which  has 
a  20th  century  government.  The  way 
to  remedy  the  situation  in  States  which 
still  have  18th  and  19th  century  govern- 
ments is  perhaps  at  the  ballot  box. 

I  regret  also  that  a  provision  in  the 
Senate  bill  which  would  have  encouraged 
the  training  of  individuals  in  the  pov- 
erty community  to  enable  them,  through 
training  and  self-help,  to  rehabilitate 
their  housing,  was  dropped  by  the  con- 
ferees. I  hope  that,  through  adequate 
coordination  by  the  Director  of  the  OEO 
program  and  his  staff  with  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
operating  under  the  Housing  Act  of 
1965,  administrative  regulations  will  be 
adopted  which  will  permit,  without  in 
the  slightest  way  displacing  present 
workers,  poverty-stricken  families  to  at- 
tain skills  which  will  enable  them  to  ob- 
tain Federal  assistance  to  rehabilitate 
the  housing  which  they  rent  or  own. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  to  support 
the  conference  report.  My  sole  effort 
today  has  been  to  bring  out  from  under 
the  rug  the  problem  and  a  method  of 
dealing  with  it  which  I  believe  merits 
the  fullest  public  discussion. 
EzHiBrr  1 
This  Most  FnoroTjrro  Challenge 

(By  Mrs.  Katherlne  Brownell  Oettinger, 
Chief,  Children's  Bureau) 

I  am  Indeed  happy  to  be  here  with  you 
tonight  for  It  seems  to  me  that  this  meeting 
Is  a  symbol  of  our  national  response  to  one 
of  the  most  crucial  questions  confronting 
the  futiu-e  of  this  Nation  and  of  the  world. 

The  rapidity  of  this  response  can  be  meas- 
ured by  the  rising  chorus  of  our  national 
dialog  as  all  segments  of  our  society  seek  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  most  appropriate 
national  solution  of  the  problem  confront- 
ing us — the  population  explosion  and  Its  al- 
lied problems  of  health  and  welfare. 

What  has  been  produced.  In  the  short  span 
of  3  years,  has  been  a  series  of  policy  ex- 


pressions from  powerful  national  groups  and 
individuals  which  represent  a  convergence 
of  conviction  like  beams  of  light  melded  to- 
gether In  a  prismatic  reflection. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  these  expressions: 

Late  last  year,  the  trustees  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  urged  It  to  update 
its  stand  to  "conform  to  changes  In  society" 
and  to  cooperate  with  nonprofessional  blrtli 
control  groups  whiqji  had  "adequate  medical 
direction"  In  dispensing  Information  about 
family  planning. 

The  AMA  trustees  asserted:  "An  Intelli- 
gent recognition  of  the  problems  that  relate 
to  human  reproduction,  Including  tlie  need 
for  population  control,  is  more  than  a  mat- 
ter of  responsible  parenthood;  It  Is  a  matter 
of  responsible  medical  practice." 

Similarly,  last  year  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  not  only  reaffirmed  its 
1959  position  "that  public  and  private  pro- 
grams concerned  with  population  growth 
and  family  size  should  be  Integral  parts  of 
the  health  program  but  urged  that  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  In  the  United 
States  Include  family  planning  as  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  their  health  programs,  make  suf- 
ficient funds  and  personnel  available  for  this 
pxirpose,  and  insure  such  freedom  of  choice 
of  methods  that  persons  of  all  faiths  have 
equal  opportunities  to  exercise  their  choice 
in  accordance  with  their  conscientious  be- 
liefs." 

In  1962,  the  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers  called  upon  social  workers  every- 
where to  give  attention  to  the  need  for  fam- 
ily planning  services. 

In  1964,  the  Amerlcait  Public  Welfare 
Association's  Board  of  Directors  stressed  the 
"Importance  of  family  planning  to  assist 
families  to  attain  the  highest  potential  and 
stated  that  welfare  clients  should  be  re- 
ferred for  this  kind  of  assistance  If  they  re- 
quest'.-d  It.  "Family  planning,"  the  APWA 
said,  "Is  an  Individual  decision  •  •  •  and  a 
fundamental  human  right." 

This  spring,  the  chorus  from  practitioners 
In  various  disciplines  was  swelled  by  the  sci- 
entific findings  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  National  Research  CouncU,  as  It  re- 
ported on  the  growth  of  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion. 

"The  freedom  to  limit  family  size  to  the 
number  of  chUdren  wanted  when  they  are 
wanted  Is,  In  our  view,  a  basic  human  right 
•  •  •.  Most  Americans  of  higher  Income  and 
better  education  exercise  this  right  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  •  •  •  many  of  the. 
poor  and  uneducated  are.  In  effect,  deprived 
of  the  right.  No  family  should  be  fate<\ 
through  poverty  or  Ignorance  to  have  chil- 
dren they  do  not  want  and  cannot  properly 
care  for.  Responsible  p>arenthood  requires 
that  couples  of  all  social  strata  have  the  abil- 
ity and  means  to  limit  births  when  they  wish 
to  do  so.  In  accordance  with  their  personal 
convictions.  In  short,  this  basic  freedom 
for  the  Individual  family  should  be  made 
effective  throughout  American  society." 

The  continuing  thread  running  through 
this  dialog  has  been  respect  for  the  con- 
science of  Individuals  from  all  faiths  to 
determine  freely  If  they  wish  to  space  their 
families  by  methods  morally  acceptable  to 
them. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  last 
January,  President  Johnson  said,  "I  wlU 
seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge  to  help 
deal  with  the  explosion  In  the  world  popula- 
tion and  the  growing  scarcity  In  world 
resources." 

This  summer,  he  was  even  more  specific 
In  asking  us  to  "face  forthrlghtly  the 
multiplying  problems  of  our  miiltiplylng 
populations  and  seek  the  answers  to  this 
most  profound  chaUenge  to  the  future  of 
the  world." 

Former  President  Elsenhower  moimted  a 
further  thrust  by  vigorously  reversing  his 
previous  position  and  stating  uneqtilvocally. 
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"I  cannot  help  believe  that  the  prevention 
of  hiunan  degradation  and  starration  Is 
•  •  •  &  moral — as  well  as  a  material — obli- 
gation resting  upon  every  enlightened  gov- 
ernment. 

If  we  now  Ignore  the  plight  of  those  un- 
born generations  which,  because  of  our  un- 
readiness to  take  corrective  action  in  con- 
trolling population  growth,  will  be  denied 
any  expectations  beyond  abject  poverty  and 
sufTering.  then  history  will  rightly  condemn 
us." 

Let  us  look  at  the  current  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  meeting  this  "most  pro- 
found challenge  to  the  future  of  the  world." 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  has 
launched  a  program  making  contraceptive 
advice  nnd  services  available,  where  desired, 
to  American  Indians.  Eskimos  and  natives  of 
the  islands  the  United  States  hold  in  trust 
in  the  Pacific. 

This  action  prompted  the  New  England 
Joiirnal  of  Medicine  to  comment  editorially: 

"Now  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall 
hns  annouH'-ecl  th'sproprnm  perhaps  the  time 
is  ne-irlrg  when  natives  of  Massachusetts 
v.in  share  in  the  new  freedom." 

The  Cfflc"  of  Economic  Opportunity  now 
will  approve  Federal  funding  for  family 
planning  srrvice..  under  its  community  action 
progrjjms  if  the  community  wlihes  to' under- 
take that  rctivity.  This  program  is  Just 
cetting  underway,  so  there  is  no  way  yet  to 
know  ho'x  mrmy  communities  will  place  an 
cniphasison  family  planning. 

Tlie  Department  of  Health.  Education,  nnd 
Welfare  Is  the  npprnnr-rite  Federal  agency  to 
carry  forward  all  three 'elements  of  research, 
training,  and  service  which  muf  t  be  achieved 
If  we  are  to  Illuminate  the  nature  of  popu- 
lation rhan-^^res.  to  provide  new  and  better 
method.^  of  controlling  fertility  and  investi- 
gate the  social  and  psychological  aspects  of 
family  planning. 

For  ernmnle.  Its  NatlonnI  Institute  of 
Ciaid  Heolth  and  Human  Development  sup- 
ports b.^sic  research  In  reproductive  biology 
vhlch  will  lead  tn  better  understanding  of 
those  factors  lending  to  the  creation  and 
development  of  healthy,  new  individuals.  It 
is  cxirrently  .'^pending  about  $500,000  a  yet-r 
TO  ."support  ros;?nrc:i  directlv  related  to  popu- 
lati:>nprob!--m?. 

M  >.<5t  recently.  It  awarded  a  rrant  to 
Princeton  Uni-ersiiv  to  survey  birth  control 
practices.  Tlil'  stiidv  will  nrovlde  a  base  for 
other  Ktudior,  of  the  influ»nre  of  birth  con- 
trol pr.ctlce'?  on  the  health  of  women  and 
children.  While  earlier  fertility  stu-iles  were 
rordTi'-tPd  ill  1955  and  1960.  the  rerults  of 
thp  n3?^  survey  could  v.-.ry  considerably  from 
t:ie  curront  study  s'nce  oral  contr.-^centlves 
only  entered  the  market  in  1960.  One  of  the 
niost  int-re.'iting  P.spccts  of  the  study  is  that 
it  should  give  us  reliable  national  "data  on 
the  size  of  the  family  desired  by  parents. 

Tlie  Children's  Bureau,  as  a  part  of  its  pro- 
gram rel.'itcd  repc.rch.  is  undertaking  re- 
sc'Tch  pnd  demonstration  Errant.s  on  various 
phases  of  famllv  planning.  To  get  at  the 
complexitie?  surrounding  the  question  of 
motiv.ntlnn  for  fami'y  planning  the  Bureau 
has- awarded  a  erant  to  the  Community  and 
Family  Study  Center  In  Chicago  to  find  an- 
swers to  the^e  two  brisic  questions. 

1.  Why  do  some  low-income  families  to- 
tally rejrct  family  planning  or  accept  it  only 
on  a  limited  or  temporary  basis? 

2.  How  do  prevailing  community  attitudes 
and  the  Individual's  own  psychology  work  to 
promote  or  Impede  the  adoption  of  birth 
control  measures? 

Another  grant  now  underway  with  the  sup- 
port of  Bureau  funds  has  gone  to  the  Hudson 
Institute  in  New  York,  to  project  what  U.S. 
birth  rates  might  be  in  1975  as  a  basis  for 
developlug  alternative  planning  require- 
ments for  future  maternal  and  child  health 
sert'lces  throughout  the  country. 

Still  a  third  grant  has  gone  to  the  Tulane 
University  School  of  Medicine,  New  Orleans. 
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to  continue  its  study  of  fertility  and  atti- 
tudes relevant  to  fertility  and  family  plan- 
ning among  a  group  of  1.000  mothers  living 
in  the  New  Orleans  metropolitan  area. 

President  Johnson  has  pointed  out  that 
"In  all  sectors  of  health  care,  the  need  for 
trained  personnel  continues  to  outstrip  the 
supply." 

In  the  field  of  training  to  meet  the  Na- 
tion's health  needs,  many  parts  of  the  De- 
partment are  supporting  grants,  Institutes, 
fellowships  and  other  means  of  augmenting 
our  supply  of  trained  personnel. 

The  Children's  Bureau  has  long  recognized 
that  there  miist  be  a  steady  and  continuing 
process  of  upgrading  the  professional  skills 
of  the  medical,  parimedical,  and  social  work 
personnel  offerins  services  in  the  three  grants 
programs  it  administers.  In  the  maternal 
and  child  health  and  crippled  children's 
programs,  for  example,  practically  all  the 
States  are  using  some  of  their  Federal  funds 
to  provide  special  training  opportunities  to 
physlcir.ns,  nurses,  ntitritionists,  medical 
social  workers,  and  other  professional  person- 
nel. 

As  you  know,  maternal  and  child  health 
programs  In  schools  of  public  health  now 
have  family  planning  in  their  programs  but 
much  more  concentration  on  this  aspect  of 
public  health  is  needed  in  many  teaching 
hospitals. 

The  Children's  Bureau  is  supporting  train- 
in-  programs  specifically  geared  to  the  roles 
vtfhlch  various  disciplines  mrst  play  in  the 
most  effective  planning  and  carrying  forward 
of  family  planning  prj^irams.  it  also  is  in- 
terested m  the  work  which  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion is  financing  to  establish  a  university 
center  for  population  planning  in  Michigan 
wijich  Includes  public  health,  sociological, 
obstetric,  and  gynecological  components. 

In  October,  we  plan  to  offer  a  4- week  course 
to  about  a  dozen  American  registered  pro- 
fessional nurses  to  study  family  planning  at 
the  graduate  school  of  nursing  of  the  New 
York  Medical  College. 

This  course,  to  be  given  concurrently  with 
the  training  procrram  for  nurses  from  other 
countries  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Devtlopment  and  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  will  enable  both  groups  of 
nurses  to  participate  in  classroom  and  clin- 
ical experience,  including  study  of  the  vse 
of  specitic  contraceptive  devices. 

In  a  few  State  maternal  and  child  health 
programs,  Inscrvic?  training  ?s  going  for- 
ward to  supply  a  pool  of  physicians  able  to 
give  consultation  on  up-to-date  methods  of 
application  of  contraceptive  techniques  from 
the  medicpl  poii.ts  of  \  iew.  On  the  para- 
Tiiount  uses  of  this  pool  cf  technicians  is  rs 
consultants  to  counties  who  want  to  upi^rade 
their  programs.  In  a  very  efficient  wav.  this 
method  gives  all  physicians  in  a  given  com- 
mu' ity  the  opporf.^nity  to  t'ke  advantage  of 
the  most  advanced  medical  knowledge  in  this 
area.  If  tliis  form  of  inservice  training  were 
extended  on  a  national  basis,  the  potential 
benef.t  could  be  Immeasurable. 

The  Chiliren's  Bure.^.u  is  In  a  key  position 
In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  its  involvement  In  helping  to  sun- 
port  service  programs  of  family  planning. 
Our  b::slc  concern  has  been,  and  always  will 
he.  to  improve  the  social  and  physical  health 
of  mothers  and  children  throughout  the 
country.  Our  obligation  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  to  r.s.slst  the  States  in  pro- 
moting these  health  services. 

A  marked  change  in  attitudes  toward 
family  planning  and  an  Improvement  from 
the  findings  of  research  about  various 
methods  that  can  be  offered  In  very  recent 
years  has  made  it  possible  for  States,  many 
of  which  already  provided  such  services  as 
an  Integral  part  of  their  maternal  and  child 
health  programs,  to  expand  these  activities 
and  for  other  States  to  initiate  family-plan- 
ning programs. 


This  expansion  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible without  the  unstinting  efforts  of  vol- 
untary organir^ations  Interested  in  family 
planning  in  giving  demonstrations,  which 
have  always  maintained  high  standards,  a 
valid  scientific  approach,  and  excellent  In- 
terpretations, about  the  true  meaning  of 
family  planning  as  a  part  of  responsible 
parenthood. 

Research  foundations  have  poured  millions 
Into  studies  focused  on  family  planning  and 
pharmaceutical  firms  have  made  an  immense 
contribution  by  developing  resource  material 
and  inservice  training  teaching  tools  which 
not  only  enrich  the  individual  efforts  to 
inform  parents  about  spacing  their  children 
but  can  be  used  by  professional  personnel 
as  valuable  tools  in  both  public  and  volun- 
tary programs  of  family  planning. 

It  is  against  this  backtjrcund  that  public 
health  has  truly  become  involved  in  family 
programs  as  the  numbers  of  families  seeking 
this  service  and  vast  urban  and  rural  areas 
to  be  covered  outstripped  available  volim- 
tary  efforts.  Moreover,  the  conviction  has 
grown  that  education  and  instruction  in  ef- 
fective family  planning  should  be  .1:1  essen- 
tial component  of  both  the  health  and  wel- 
fare agencies  responsible  for  the  pr  yment  of 
hejlth  services  for  the  dependent  families. 
For  it  is  the  families  of  the  poor  who  too  long 
have  su.*rered  spiritual  dejection  and  de- 
moralization after  bearing  successive  babies 
without  hope  of  these  cnlldren  being  able  to 
achieve  their  full  potential  or  breaking  the 
cycle  of  poverty. 

Federal  matching  funds  are  available  for 
medical  services  connected  with  family  plan- 
ning under  the  public  assistance  titles  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Such  services  may  in- 
clude inpatient  and  outpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices, physicians'  services,  clinlcf.l  services, 
prescriptions  for  drugs  and  devices,  and  other 
preventative  and  rehabilitative  services  as- 
sociated with  a  comprehensive  program  for 
family  planning. 

Further  impetu'?  for  expanded  activities 
came  v.'lth  the  enactm.ent,'  in  1963,  of  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  amendments  which 
authorize  a  new  project  program  of  mater- 
nity care  for  women  in  low-income  families. 
These  projects  were  intended  primarily  to 
give  the  States  a  chance  for  intensified  at- 
tention to  reducing  the  incidence  of  mental 
retardation  caused  by  premature  births  and 
amplications  r.-=soclated  with  chlldbci-rlng. 
especially  among  concentrations  ol  econcm- 
icaily,"  educationally,  and  socially  deprived 
low-income  croups. 

Thc!  me' hod  is  to  Increare  the  number  of 
prenatal  clinic-  in  neighboihcod.*:  wl;cre  they 
viil  be  more  p.^cossible  to  pr''gnant  women, 
and  to  provide  hospital  c.^re  of  good  quality 
for  womon  with  compllc.itlcns  of  pregnancy. 
Tlie  aTToendmerils  rl^o  railed  Irr  tu  expansion 
of  services  to  attend  ^o  any  health  rcmpli- 
c.aions  of  infants  cared  for  under  this 
program. 

Mo-'t  of  the  St.Ttes  and  localities  which 
have  chosen  to  take  advantage  of  the  m.ater- 
nity  .nd  infant  c.ire  program  have  included 
family  plann.ng  as  a  part  of  thr»lr  compre- 
hensive care  e.Torts.  During  fiscal  year  1965, 
27  States  spent  some  $1,835,000  for  family 
planning  services  in  relation  to  maternal 
health  programs. 

Prom  State  plans  rubmltted  to  the  Bureau 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  it  in  apparent  that 
in  some  States  they  are  planning  to  double 
the  amounts  they  are  spending  for  family 
planning  services  in  their  comprehensive  pro- 
grams of  maternity  and  Infant  care.  Project 
directors  report  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  staff  concerned  in  these 
projects,  and  have  particularly  noted  the 
high  quality  of  trained  obstetrical  personnel 
who  are  relating  their  knowledge  and  skills, 
for  the  first  time,  to  community  problems  as 
being  necessarily  schematic  in  the  proper 
execution  of  their  role  in  a  planned  approach 
to  maternal  health. 
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The  Children's  Bureau  has  Just  added  a 
staff  member  to  obtain  further  factual  infor- 
mation about  family  planning  services  pro- 
vided by  State  and  local  health  departments. 
Hopefully,  her  findings  will  enrich  future 
program  planning  in  this  field.  Additionally, 
beginning  with  the  current  fiscal  year,  we 
are  asking  the  States  to  give  us  basic  infor- 
mation about  the  numbers  of  persons  re- 
ceiving family  planning  services  which  will 
indicate  the  scope  of  the  program  and  where 
additional  new  approaches  may  be  needed 
in  some  areas  if  it  appears  that  these  pro- 
grams are  not  now  meeting  the  needs  of  all 
persons  requesting  service. 

Our  experience  so  far  in  the  maternity  and 
infant  care  programs  gives  us  hopeful  indi- 
cations that  the  institution  of  family  plan- 
ning services  more  than  doubles  attendance 
at  postpartum  clinics  and,  in  some  programs 
at  least,  seems  to  have  a  favorable  influence 
in  attracting  women  to  prenatal  clinics  early, 
as  word  gets  around  that  the  services  are 
available. 

One  graphic  example  of  this  has  been  the 
experience  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  In  a  rural 
area,  between  85  and  90  percent  of  the 
women  .served  in  a  maternity  and  Infant 
care  program  return  for  the  critical  post- 
partum examination,  and  90  percent  of  those 
who  do  return  r.5k  for  family  planning  advice. 

We  are  aware  that  we  are  still  at  the 
beginning  of  a  ic-irning  experience;  but  early 
evidence  indicates  we  will  come  to  know 
much  more  about  the  physical  aspects  of 
family  planning:  the  usefulness  of  the  de- 
vices themselves;  peoples'  attitudes  toward 
their  use;  the  continuity  of  interest  in  this 
subject. 

It  should  be  quite  clear,  too,  that  car 
definition  of  famllv  planning  is  not  limited 
to  the  spacinor  of  children  but  al.po  includes  a 
concept  of  service  to  tho.se  couples  who  seek 
to  correct  their  infertility  in  order  to  have 
a  family. 

As  a  part  of  this  definition,  it  is  a  goal — 
but  certainly  not  a  reality — to  have  services 
available  in  communities,  not  Just  as  a  part 
of  the  postpartum  clinic  service,  but  .""  a 
part  of  regular  maternal  services  %vhlch 
women  could  use  at  other  times  than  during 
the  maternity  cycle.  There  is  a  beginning 
in  thif.  direction — but  only  a  beginning. 

Most  importantly,  we  need  to  know  how 
to  ccnamunicate  with  families  so  that  they 
internally  accept  family  planning  as  a  part 
of  their  f.imi:y  pattern.  I  would  like  to 
empha.'size.  too,  that  when  we  speak  of  fam- 
ily planning,  we  are  talking  about  both 
parents — the  base  of  family  life.  Our  ef- 
forts will  be  both  futile  and  misdirected  if 
v,-e  fall  to  involve  the  husband  and  father 
in  family  planning.  To  the  extent  that  this 
:s  possible,  it  row  is  bei-ig  done  in  the  ma- 
ternal care  programs  but  greater  progress 
needs  to  be  made  in  this  direction. 

I  can  think  cf  no  more  concrete  example 
of  the  need  for  the  Involvement  of  both 
parents  than  a  letter  which  came  to  the 
Children's  Bureau  a  few  years  ago  written 
by  a  mountaineer.  It  read,  in  part,  as 
fellows: 

"De.ah  Sm:  I  am  writing  to  ask  your  ad- 
vice. I  want  some  personal  advice  and  not 
lust  some  little  papers  or  pamphlets."  He 
went  on  to  say  that  when  his  wife  had  given 
birth  to  their  first  and  second  children  she 
had  gotten  up  in  a  day  or  two  and  begun 
helping  him  in  the  fields.  Then  he  related 
what  happened  to  her  in  each  successive 
pregnancy — her  third,  fourth,  and  fifth;  her 
sixth  ended  in  a  miscarriage.  By  the  end 
of  the  first  ppge  she  had  had  nine  pregnan- 
cies. In  her  10th,  she  had  a  convulsion,  then 
followed  her  11th,  12th,  and  13th.  And  now 
she  was  pregnant  for  the  14th  time.  She 
didn't  want  to  do  anything  except  lay 
around  all  the  time.  He  didn't  know 
whether  she  was  getting  lazy  or  not.  He 
had  heard  when  women  had  grown  children 
they  liked  to  sit  down  and  let  their  children 


wait  on  them.  The  letter  ended  with  the 
question,  "Can  it  be  that  my  faithful  wife 
don't  want  to  help  me  anjrmore?" 

We  are  forced  to  recognize  that  men  who 
father  children  with  the  very  best  of  In- 
tentions of  giving  them  adequate  care  can 
be  overwhelmed  at  the  economic  burden 
which  each  successive  child  brings  to  the 
end  that  family  adequacy  fiounders  and  the 
burdens  under  which  the  family  struggles 
finally  make  the  family  Itself  a  casualty. 
Even  if  they  take  "moonlight"  Jobs,  many 
of  these  men  cannot  make  ends  meet.  In 
administering  the  companion  obligation  for 
child  welfare  services  which  is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  Children's  Bureau's  total  ap- 
proach to  maternal  and  child  welfare,  this 
situation  continues  to  exist.  Despite  the 
principle  so  long  advanced  in  child  welfare 
that  no  child  shall  be  separated  from  his 
family  for  economic  reasons  only,  often  wind 
up  in  public  institutions,  seriously  dislocated 
from  the  society  of  which  they  must  some 
day  be  a  part. 

Daily,  social  welfare  workers  are  con- 
fronted with  situations  In  families  where 
they  are  forced  to  search  for  palliatives 
rather  than  solutions  to  real  problems.  For 
example,  as  a  society  we  must  take  far  more 
forceful  steps  than  we  have,  if  we  are  to 
reduce  the  growing  problem  of  babies  aban- 
doned in  our  great  cities  by  mothers  who 
do  not  have  the  means  to  care  for  them. 
For  example,  in  the  first  9  months  of  1964 
in  New  York  City  alone  there  were  443  well 
babies  left  in  hospitals  by  mothers  who 
simply  walked  out  because  they  had  no  way 
of  caring  for  their  new  babies. 

When  emergency  placement  measures  are 
undertaken  to  clear  the  hospital  beds  they 
occupy  so  that  others  can  be  served,  these 
young  infants  too  frequently  spend  their 
grov/mg  years  in  so-called  temporary  shelters. 
The  enoimous  impact  of  this  problem  is 
reflected  in  our  child  v/elfare  services  pro- 
gram In  many  ways.  In  a  recent  year.  36 
percent  of  all  children  receiving  services  by 
public  child  welfare  agencies  were  neglected 
by  their  parents.  The  second  largest  group 
in  the  caseload — 17  percent — needed  care  be- 
cr^.u^e  of  illness,  desertion  or  other  loss  of 
their  parents. 

In  both  Children's  Eurera  maternal  and 
ciiild  welfare  probers ms  v.e  are  .acutely  aware 
tliat  among  tiie  racst  vulnenio'e  nomen  f;re 
the  young  unrr.rrrled  mothers.  Wo  have  a 
special  obligation  to  .'•ec  to  it  V^r.t  tliey  get 
every  special  liclp  they  need,  for  we  have 
proof  that  their  children  are  frequently  more 
.■^^urceptible  to  physi<"al  impairi.ients.  as  well 
az  the  indisputable  .•■oclal  Implicnticns  which 
attend  these  fatherless  jiome  situations. 

All  these  factors  point  for  more  u';,ention 
to  the  cru."irl  period  ."^uriounding  the  con- 
ception, birth  and  aftercare  of  the  irf.irt. 
The  sorioxir.no'^s  of  this  prob'^m  Is  vfv'.dlv 
pomted  \ip  b"  Dr.  Allan  C.  Barnes,  obste- 
trician-ln-'-hief  at  John.c  Hopkins  U:ilverslt,y 
In  Baltimore:  "In  hospital  practice  the  re- 
raovai  of  a  brain  r.umor  Cr'.lls  for  ?.  surijeon 
with  two  assistants,  a  scrub  nurse  and  two 
circulating  nurses,  an  ancRthetist  and  an  as- 
sl.ctant.  Th.c  pt^tipnt's  projrrcs's  I-  pfcout  18 
months  and  the  hospital  investment  Is  tre- 
mendous. The  birth  of  a  new  b.aby  at  4  a.m.. 
more  often  Is  attended  by  one  phv-'-lclan.  no 
scrub  nurse,  one  circulating  nurse  and  inade- 
quate or  hr-pharard  anc'^thesla  coverage.  The 
combined  predictable  life  soan  of  the  two 
patients  i.s  ever  a  hundred  years,  but  the 
hospital    investment   Is   minimal." 

If  the  baby  is  born  ir^to  a  low-lnccmc 
family,  he  may  stay  in  the  hospital  48  hours 
or  less  and  f^e  unloue  opportunity  to  dis- 
cover congenital  malformations  and  recog- 
nL7e  high  risk  Infants  during  the  first  days 
of  life  may  be  lost. 

There  is  a  discernible  gap  between  what 
we  expect  of  each  new  generation  and  what 
we  have  been  doing  to  help  meet  rising  ex- 
pectation.   It  is  an  exciting  prospect  to  think 


of  the  opportunities  that  now  lie  before  us 
to  remove  or  ameliorate  those  health  and 
welfare  barriers  which  now  make  the  future 
60  bleak  for  many  children. 

Healthy  mothers  and  babies  are  a  para- 
mount part  of  ovur  national  concern  for  the 
future  well-being  of  all  our  citizens.  We 
are,  of  course,  greatly  concerned  that  we  now 
rank  10th  among  leading  nations  of  the 
world  in  reducing  the  infant  mortality  rate. 
President  Johnson  has  called  for  a  drastic 
reduction  in  this  rate  by  the  end  of  this 
decade. 

Could  It  be  mere  coincidence  that  In  a31 
but  one  of  the  nine  nations  which  now 
rank  ahead  of  us  In  reducli^  Infant  mortal- 
ity, the  birth  rate  is  lower  than  that  of  the 
United  States?  Sweden,  which  reports  the 
lowest  infant  mortality  rate,  had  a  birth  rate 
per  1,000  population  In  1961  of  13.9  compared 
with  23.7  for  the  United'  States.  Only  New 
Zealand,  which  ranks  directly  ahead  of  us 
in  the  standing,  had  a  higher  birth  rate — 
27.1. 

Many  of  us  here  are  working  together  at 
a  new  rapid  pace  as  dimensions  of  our  prob- 
lem become  clearer  in  reaching  the  goal  of 
providing  better  health  for  the  mothers  and 
childreA  of  this  Nation.  If  family  planning 
is  a  useful  tool  in  achieving  this  goal,  then 
it  should  be  available  on  a  universal  basis  as 
a  right  to  parents,  without  coercion,  but 
with  a  genuine  and  sympathetic  attention 
to  the  needs  of  each  human  being. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  the  floor.  I  had  told  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
that  if  he  were  not  in  the  Chamber  when 
I  concluded,  I  would  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

•  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  'v.nr  on  poverty  Je^islation  came  be- 
fore tho  Senate  last  year  I  was  one  of 
t.^-ose  who  heard  the  testimony,  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Pov- 
erty. I  studied  the  proposed  legislation 
carefully  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  although  there  wee  some  thin.gs  in 
it  I  thought  unsound,  by  and  lar-^e  there 
\^'as  much  :rood  in  the  measure.  I  sun- 
ported  the  nntipoverty  legislation  on  the 
Senate  floor  last  year  and  I  voted  for 
the  appropriations. 

This  year,  when  the  Congress  was 
asked  to  continue  and  expand  the  au- 
thorizations for  the  war  on  poverty,  I  was 
a  good  deal  more  skeptical.  The  press 
for  rronths  has  been  carrying  disturbing 
reports  of  political  chicanery,  social  un- 
rest, administrative  bungling,  needless 
waste,  and  many  other  disheartening 
aspects  of  what  I  had  hoped  would  be  a 
£tro»g  effort  to  get  at  the  real  roots  of 
poverty. 

But  despite  the  disappointing  record 
of  OEO — all  the  more  disappointing  be- 
cause it  reveals  so  much  lost  opportunity 
for  helping  the  poor — I  again  cast  my 
vote  in  favor  of  continuing  the  war  on 
poverty.  And,  although  I  thought  the 
requested  authorizations  were  in  some 
cases  higher  than  they  should  reasonably 
have  been,  I  even  voted  to  defeat  an 
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amendment  here  on  the  floor  which 
would  have  held  n&xt  year's  authoriza- 
tions to  this  year's  level. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  have  approached 
the  war  on  poverty  with  an  open  mind. 
I  believe  that  it  deserves  a  chance  to 
succeed,  so  long  as  those  operating  the 
program  are  making  a  sincere  effort  to 
achieve  the  lofty  goals  embodied  in  the 
legislation. 

In  considering  and  approving  this  leg- 
islation this  year.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  adopted  two  amendments  which 
I  consider  to  be  of  very  substantial  im- 
portance in  attempting  to  insure  the 
proper  operation  of  this  multibillion- 
doUar  program. 

One,  proposed  by  Senator  Murphy 
and  myself,  brought  under  the  prohibi- 
tions on  political  activity  of  the  Hatch 
Act  the  VISTA  volunteers  and  those  per- 
sons in  the  employ  of  local  nonpublic 
community  action  organizations  whose 
principal  salary  is  paid  from  Federal 
fimds. 

The  other,  proposed  by  myself,  com- 
pletely revamped  and  restructured  the 
National  Advisory  Council  established 
by  the  original  legislation  to  insure  that 
it  could  provide  an  effective  overview 
and  critique  of  this  sprawling  poverty 
empire. 

Later,  on  the  floor,  the  Senate  accepted 
my  amendment  to  give  statutory  author- 
ity to  the  task  force  on  problems  of  the 
elderly  poor,  which  Mr.  Shriver  estab- 
lished on  June  14  under  his  general  ad- 
ministrative authority.  My  amendment 
would  also  have  required  an  annual  re- 
port to  Congress  by  this  task  force. 

The  conference  committee,  however, 
deleted  this  amendment  from  the  bill. 
Presumably  there  will  still  be  a  low-level 
study  within  OEO.  but  the  study  group 
will  not  have  the  prestige  that  goes  with 
statutory  authority,  and  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  its  findings  will  ever  be 
made  public  to  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

My  amendment  would  not  have  created 
any  new  body.  Mr.  President.  It  would 
not  have  required  any  additional  Govern- 
ment personnel.  It  would  not  have  cost 
any  more  money.  All  it  would  have  done 
was  focus  public  attention  on  the  prob- 
lems of  our  older  citizens  by  upgrading 
what  is  presently  an  obscure  study  group, 
and  by  giving  that  group  a  tangible 
goal — a  report  to  be  submitted  to  the 
critical  eyes  of  Congress  and  the  public. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  this  low-level 
group  is  free  to  fool  around,  out  of  the 
public  eye,  with  little  or  no  incentive  to 
do  the  kind  of  job  that  needs  to  be  done 
in  this  important  field.  If  rejection  of 
this  amendment  were  one  isolated  in- 
cident. Mr.  President.  I  might  be  able  to 
accept  it  with  less  anguish.  But.  as  I 
have  pointed  out  time  and  again  on  this 
floor,  this  administration,  while  attempt- 
ing to  pose  as  the  champion  of  America's 
senior  citizens,  in  reality  is  unsympathet- 
ic to  the  very  real  problems  of  the  elderly 
poor.  Rejection  of  this  amendment — 
which  would  have  cost  nothing  and  to 
which  no  one  could  seriously  have  raised 
an  objection — is  Just  another  event  in  a 
reciirring  pattern — a  pattern  of  neglect 
of  those  who,  in  -  their  more  vigorous 


years,  did  so  much  to  build  the  America 

we  live  in  today. 

For  let  us  never  forget,  Mr.  President, 
the  plight  of  some  13  million  of  our 
elderly  poor  who  live  imder  the  dark 
shadow  of  poverty.  Of  all  those  in  Amer- 
ica who  are  poor,  no  group  has  less  op- 
portunity to  climb  up  to  a  decent  level 
of  income  than  do  the  elderly  poor. 

Even  with  the  recent,  inadequate  in- 
crease In  monthly  benefits,  the  average 
retired  couple  on  social  security  receives 
only  about  $110  a  month,  or  $1,320  a  year, 
in  benefits.  Millions  must  still  exist  on 
a  preposterous  minimum — $44  a  month 
for  a  single  recipient.  $66  a  month  for  a 
retired  couple.  Unless  they  are  lucky 
enough  to  find  some  employment  or  have 
outside  sources  of  income,  they  must 
make  this jaittance  suflBce  for  food,  hous- 
ing. tran^Brtation,  and  recreation.  If 
a  person  Wects  to  participate  in  the  new 
voluntary-  medical  insurance  program, 
$3  a  month  goes  for  that.  Is  it  any 
wonder.  Mr.  President,  that  37  percent 
of  the  Nation's  welfare  recipients  are  old- 
er citizens  receiving  social  security  pay- 
ments? 

Senators  will  remember  that  when  the 
social  security  amendments  were  before 
this  body.  I  fought  to  provide  a  meaning- 
ful increase  in  monthly  benefits,  and  to 
broaden  the  coverage  to  help  more  of  the 
elderly  poor.  I  asked  that  minimum 
benefits  be  upped  to  $70  a  month,  with 
corresponding  Increases  across  the  board. 
At  that  time,  I  recall,  evei-yone  wanted 
to  help  the  elderly  poor,  but  thought  that 
my  amendments  would  be  too  costly  to 
the  Treasury.  I  say  now  to  those  Mem- 
bers, "Here  is  an  amendment  which 
would,  in  a  small  way,  help  to  focus  pub- 
lic attention  and  concern  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly  poor — and  it  would 
not  have  cost  the  Treasury  a  dime."  I 
am  saddened  and  dismayed.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Senate  conferees  backed 
down  so  quickly.  The  Congress  must 
face  the  ugly  facts  on  poverty  among  oiu: 
older  citizens,  which  a  conscientious 
study  could  not  fail  to  uncover.  We  need 
to  be  reminded  of  elderly  widows  who 
have  to  plan  ahead  for  months  to  be  able 
to  put  just  one  roast  in  the  oven,  or  of 
older  couples  trying  to  decide  what  to 
give  up  so  they  can  buy  a  pound  of  fresh 
coffee,  or  of  retired  workers  shivering  in 
the  cold  New  England  winter  for  want  of 
a  warm,  sturdy  overcoat. 

Since  the  Senate  and  House  conferees 
have  failed  to  approve  even  this  extreme- 
ly modest  step  to  help  the  elderly  poor, 
we  can  only  hope  that  this  obscure  study 
group  within  the  OfiBce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity— a  group  whose  priority  is  so 
low  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Shriver  that  It 
took  him  10  months  even  to  appoint  its 
members — will  labor  as  conscientiously 
as  they  can  and  make  a  formal  report  to 
Congress  even  though  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  do  so. 

I  recall  the  words  of  the  poet,  "Grow 
old  along  with  me.  the  best  is  yet  to  be." 
In  view  of  what  the  conference  commit- 
tee did,  these  words  contain  a  trace  of 
mdlckery. 

Although  I  sincerely  regret  the  action 
of  the  conferees  in  rejecting  my  amend- 
ment on  the  task  force  on  problems  of 
the  elderly  poor,  that  action  was  not  as 


shocking  as  the  cavalier  manner  In 
which  two  vitally  important  Senate 
amendments  were  scrapped:  the  amend- 
ment sponsored  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]  and  my- 
self applying  the  Hatch  Act  to  anti- 
poverty  community  action  field  workers 
and  staff  members;  and  the  amendment 
I  offered  to  revise  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Economic  Opportunity  to  in- 
sure that  it  could  effectively  conduct  its 
function  of  reviewing  the  war  on  pov- 
erty and  making  recommendations  for 
its  improvement. 

By  throwing  out  the  Murphy-Prouty 
amendment  prohibiting  political  activi- 
ties in  community  action  programs,  the 
conferees  left  open  the  door  to  wholesale 
manipulation  of  the  community  action 
programs  for  partisan  political  ends. 

By  throwing  the  National  Advisory 
Council  amendment  into  the  ashcan, 
the  conferees  have  given  new  life  to  a 
somewhat  phony  institution,  chaired  by 
the  very  man  whose  administration  it  is 
supposed  to  review,  groveling  under  his 
thumb,  bereft  of  staff  assistance  except 
the  pittance  he  may  allow,  free  from  any 
accountability  to  Congress  for  its  opera- 
tions, and  serving  only  as  a  high-pow- 
ered, high-paid  transmission  belt  for 
the  euphoric  propaganda  perpetually 
pumped  forth  by  the  laboring  Mun- 
chausens  of  the  poverty  headquarters. 

The  deletion  of  these  two  amendments, 
Mr.  President,  was  accomplished  with 
all  the  passion,  drama,  and  suspense  of 
the  two  Liston-Patterson  fights.  The 
chairman  of  the  House  conferees  an- 
nounced that  he  wanted  no  part  of  either 
amendment  in  any  way.  shape,  or  form, 
and  the  majority  members  of  the  Senate 
conferees  quickly  acceded  to  his  point 
of  view. 

Let  me  read  for  the  edification  of  the 
Senate.  Mr.  President,  the  very  incisive, 
perceptive  statement,  said  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  conference  delegation 
to  be  the  position  of  the  President  on  the 
proposed  revision  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council.  It  says  In  its  entirety : 

Oppose  Senate  amendment.  The  proposed 
council  Is  not  an  appropriate  tool  for  the 
purpose  apparently  intended. 

There  it  is,  in  all  its  hard  hitting,  Irre- 
futable logic.  What  the  administration 
should  have  said — to  be  perfectly  hon- 
est— was,  "We  do  not  want  any  pres- 
tigious body  with  independent  views  and 
means  to  be  able  to  look  closely  into  the 
seamier  aspects  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
We  favor  continuing  with  the  present 
yea-sayers,  which  should  do  us  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  selling  our  plans  to  the 
captive  aggregation  of  drumbeaters  and 
voting  public." 

I  am  surprised  and  dismayed,  Mr. 
President,  at  the  role  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  been  prevailed  upon  to 
play  in  this  shoddy  performance.  Dur- 
ing my  15  years  on  Capitol  Hill,  I  have 
not  known  a  case  where  this  Inc^pendent 
Commission,  justly  hailed  as  the  agency 
for  maintaining  the  political  neutrality 
of  our  public  servants,  has  appeared 
among  the  administration's  army  of 
arm  twisters.  Yet  on  the  day  the  pov- 
erty conferees  were  scheduled  to  meet 
for  the  first  time,  each  member  of  the 
conference  committee  received  a  letter 
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from  the  Commission  Chairman,  Mr. 
John  Macy,  Jr.,  advising  him  that  the 
Commission  Is  firmly  opposed,  on  policy 
grounds,  to  including  the  proposed  per- 
sons under  the  Hatch  Act  prohibitions. 
Note,  Mr.  President,  that  the  chairman 
did  not  tell  us  that  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  be  unworkable  from  an  ad- 
ministrative standpoint,  which  v.'ould 
have  been  within  his  responsibilities,  but 
that  it  was  bad  policy.  I  submit  that  it 
is  the  business  of  agencies  created  by 
Congress  to  advise  Congress  on  the  tech- 
nical ramifications  of  legislative  pro- 
posals, but  I  take  a  very  dim  view  of 
such  an  agency  taking  it  upon  Itself  to 
advise  Congress  what  Is  or  Is  not  wise 
policy.  I  think  this  matter  bears  some 
further  looking  into. 

Senators  will  recall  the  rather  heated 
debate  that  transpired  in  this  body  with 
regard  to  the  Governor's  veto.  During 
that  debate,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
a  member  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  Conference  Committees,  had 
this  to  say: 

Our  friends  across  the  aisle  forget  to  men- 
tion what  the  Democratic  Members,  who  are 
in  the  majority,  adopted  in  committee.  They 
should  give  us  credit  for  what  we  did.  We 
voted  to  have  the  Hatch  Act  apply. 

I  call  attention  to  page  20.  section  17,  in 
which  we  apply  the  Hatch  Act  to  take  the 
Poverty  Corps  out  of  politics. 

So,  to  try  to  make  the  poverty  program 
work,  we  wrote  the  Hatch  Act  into  it. 

I  appeal  to  the  Senators  across  the  aisle 
and  remind  them  that  we  of  the  Democratic 
majority  took  their  amendments  applying 
the  Hatch  Act  to  the  program,  as  well  as  pro- 
visions lor  continuing  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  agencies,  to  make  this  program 
work  harmoniously.  We  took  out,  however, 
the  arbitrary,  absolute  veto  power.  We 
greatly  improved  the  bill,  with  the  minori- 
ties' recommendations,  because  we  wished  to 
make  it  work. 

I  say  la  good  faith  that  we  should  leave 
all  three  provisions  in.  If  we  are  to  give  the 
Governor  the  veto  power,  other  amendments 
shouldcome  out,  too. 

Now,  In  a  nutshell,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  told  us  that  because  the  committee 
had  agreed  to  bring  these  potential  ward 
heelers  within  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Hatch  Act,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
lodge  a  veto  power  with  the  Governors. 
Well,  now  the  conference  committee  has 
stricken  the  Hatch  Act  provisions  from 
the  bill.  If  the  principal  proponent  of 
deleting  the  veto  power  says  the  Hatch 
Act  provisions  made  that  power  unneces- 
saiy,  and  then  we  strike  the  Hatch  Act 
language,  does  this  not  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  an  effective  Governor's  veto 
is  really  necessary? 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  say, 
'The  House  has  now  forced  us  to  put  the 
Governor's  veto  back  in  the  bill,  so  now 
we  do  not  need  the  Hatch  Act  provi- 
sions." 

Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  at  this 
juncture  that  it  is  such  a  limited  veto 
as  to  be  almost  meaningless.  I  shall 
elaborate  on  that  later. 

But  this  line  of  reasoning  ignores  the 
basic  fallacy  in  the  argument  advanced 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas:  though  the 
veto  and  the  Hatch  Act  may  well  be  po- 
litically related,  they  are  not  function- 
ally or  administratively  related. 


What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Governor's 
veto  in  the  existing  law?  It  is  simply 
to  give  the  elected  Governor  of  a  State 
some  say  about  what  kinds  of  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  and  community  ac- 
tion programs  the  Federal  Grovernment 
may  finance  in  his  State.  The  veto  oper- 
ates prior  to  the  beginning  of  a  project. 
Once  the  project  escapes  the  Governor's 
veto,  the  Governor  has  no  further  au- 
thority under  the  act  to  modify  or  can- 
cel the  project.  The  veto  applies  only 
to  the  plan;  once  the  plan  is  approved, 
the  Governor  may  not  veto  its  execu- 
tion by  the  organizations  participating 
in  it. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  when  would  the 
Hatch  Act  provisions  apply  ?  They  would 
apply  after  the  proposed  project  has  been 
put  into  operation,  and  individuals  begin 
to  receive  pay  from  Federal  funds  for 
antlpoverty  operations. 

Suppose,  under  the  existing  law,  a 
community  action  program  is  proposed 
for  one  town  in  a  State.  After  review- 
ing the  plan,  the  Governor  gives  it  his 
approval,  or  at  least  he  does  not  express 
his  disapproval,  within  the  allowed  30- 
day  period.  The  plan  is  put  into  oper- 
ation with  Federal  money.  Three 
months  later,  the  Governor  learns  that 
the  antlpoverty  fieldworkers  imder  this 
community  action  program  are  devoting 
a  great  deal  of  their  spare  time  to  or- 
ganizing the  poor  people  into  political 
clubs — perhaps  clubs  of  the  opposition 
party,  or  perhaps  clubs  pledged  to  sup- 
port an  opposition  faction  of  the  Grov- 
ernor's  party,  or  perhaps  clubs  work- 
ing to  overthrow  the  incumbent  town 
administration  at  the  ballot  box.  What 
can  the  Governor  do,  Mr.  President? 
Can  he  veto  tliis  sort  of  activity?  He 
can  not.  Under  this  act  he  has  no 
power  to  intercede  once  the  plan  for  this 
project  is  approved.  He  may,  of  course, 
accept  the  challenge  and  wage  political 
war,  with  his  political  supporters  vying 
with  these  federally  paid  antlpoverty 
workers  for  the  allegiance  of  the  poor. 
But  under  the  act  there  Is  nothing  he  can 
do  once  he  has  permitted  the  plan  to  go 
into  operation. 

All  this  assvunes  the  existing  veto 
power,  as  originally  provided  for  in  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Even 
with  an  absolute  veto,  the  Governor  has 
no  power  under  this  Act  to  prevent  the 
subversion  of  ongoing  community  action 
programs  for  political  purposes  at  the 
grassroots  level. 

Inclusion  of  the  Hatch  Act  language 
In  the  bill  would  have  struck  to  the  heart 
of  this  problem.  It  would  have  made 
these  local  precinct  organizers,  the  peo- 
ple who  help  the  poor  during  the  day  at 
Federal  expense  and  organize  them  for 
political  activity  on  their  own  time,  liable 
to  sudden  imemployment.  I  have  al- 
ways been  a  stanch  foe  of  unemploy- 
ment, Mr.  President,  but  I  confess  that  I 
am  not  unduly  alarmed  when  I  contem- 
plate the  removal  from  the  Federal  pay- 
roll of  persons  who  are  using  the  good 
will  generated  by  their  distribution  of  the 
taxpayer's  money  as  capital  for  building  a 
partisan  political  machine. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  President,  the  Gover- 
nor's veto  and  the  Hatch  Act  provisions 
are    not    related    issues.      The    former 


applies  only  at  the  inception  of  the  plan 
for  a  community  action  program;  the 
latter  apply  only  when  the  program  has 
actually  been  put  into  operation  and 
fimds  are  flowing  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  into  the  pockets  of  antlpoverty 
workers.  It  is  illogical  to  say  that  res- 
toration of  a  veto — especially  the  sham 
veto  provided  for  by  the  House 
language — obviates  the  need  for  the 
Hatch  Act  language.  These  two  pro- 
visions are  directed  at  two  different  evils. 
Even  a  true  veto  would  not  make  the 
Hatch  Act  provisions  superfluous  any 
more  than  the  Hatch  Act  provisions 
would  make  the  veto  superfluous. 

Far  from  being  a  true  veto,  the 
language  in  the  bill  before  us  provides 
that  the  so-called  veto  can  be  overridden, 
not  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
not  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  but  by  one  appointed  Federal  bu^ 
reaucrat  not  chosen  by  and  not  respon- 
sible to  the  American  people. 

Let  me  give  just  a  few  examples  of  the 
insidious  subversion  of  community 
action  programs  by  the  politicians. 

CHICAGO 

I  am  reading  from  an  article  by  Lois 
Wille  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  April 
8,  1965,  entitled  "Political  Feelers  Start 
To  Go  Out  for  Plums  in  Poverty  War 
Pie": 

A  few  weeks  ago  one  of  Alderman  Claude 
B.  Holman's  young  fourth  ward  precinct  cap- 
tains conducted  a  peculiar  survey.  He  began 
the  way  Holman's  precinct  captains  begin 
all  of  their  customary  hotise  calls:  "How  do 
you  think  the  alderman  Is  doing?  Any  sug- 
gestions?   Any  complaints?" 

But  then  he  added:  "As  you  may  know, 
the  alderman  is  one  of  four  aldermen  in- 
volved In  the  war  on  poverty.  •  •  •  There 
will  be  200  paid  jobs  from  this  area.  •  •  • 
Are  you  Interested?" 

One  of  the  people  he  visited,  an  employee 
of  a  private  youth  weltaxe  agency,  says  the 
precinct  captain  was  very  vague  about  what 
the  Jobs  were.  "But  he  had  a  form  to  write 
down  names  of  people  who  said  they  were 
interested.  And  he  suggested  that  if  W9 
wanted  to  apply,  we  should  go  directly  to 
Alderman  Holman's  office." 

Holman  and  Deton  J.  Brooks,  Jr.,  director 
of  Chicago's  multimillion-dollar  war  on  pov- 
erty, have  steadfastly  denied  that  political 
patronage  will  swallow  up  the  htindreds  of 
new  poverty  Jobs.  "Whatever  rumors  you 
may  have  heard  are  completely  unfounded," 
Brooks  says.  "Only  the  most  objective  tech- 
niques that  are  available  will  be  used  to 
select  staff." 

That  may  be  true.  Aldermen  may  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  filling  the  Jobs. 
But  some  of  them  certainly  give  a  strong 
impression  that  they  have  a  hand  In  It. 

This  is  what  happened  when  a  reporter 
telephoned  Alderman  Holman's  office,  ex- 
plaining that  the  captain  of  the  82d  precinct 
said  Jobs  were  available: 

"Question.  He's  your  regular  captain? 

"Answer.  Yes. 

"Question.  Yes,  we're  taking  names  now. 
I'll  have  your  captain  call  on  you,  and  hell 
give  you  a  letter  to  bring  here  to  the  alder- 
man's office,  between  3  and  7  pjn.  Can  you 
come  then? 

"Answer.  I  think  so. 

"Question.  You  come  here  with  your  letter 
and  the  alderman's  secretary  will  give  you  a 
letter  of  approval  from  the  alderman.  That's 
what  you  take  for  your  Job  interview. 

Now  I'll  need  yoiu-  name  and  address." 

The  letter  system  Is  flourishing  all  over 
the  south  side,  according  to  William  H. 
Robinson,  former  State  representative  and 
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now   a   welfare   consultant   to   the   Church 
Federation  of  Greater  Chicago. 

Robinson,  Republican  committeeman  for 
the  second  ward,  says  he  Is  also  referring 
people  to  Brooks'  office  at  1  North  Wacker 
Drive  for  Job  Interviews,  but  adds: 

"The  ones  who  come  In  with  sponsoring 
letters  from  aldermen  are  given  long  Inter- 
views and  appointments  for  tests.  The  ohes 
I  send  are  told,  don't  call  us,  we'll  call  you.'* 

Job  Interviewing  has  Just  begun,  and  it  Is 
probably  too  early  to  tell  how  significant  the 
.sponsoring  letters  will  be.  But  Robinson 
says:  "The  poverty  protrram  already  has 
become  a  tool  for  powerful  aldermen  to  use 
to  control  the  poor.  That's  what  concerns 
me.  The  aldermen  and  their  captains  can 
use  it  as  they  use  public  housing  and  pub- 
lic aid.  just  by  dropping  the  hint — You  want 
a  poverty  Job?     Just  go  see  your  alderman." 

The  Jobs  In  question  are  hundreds  of 
what  Brooks  calls  subprofesslonal  commu- 
nity repre.«;entatlvrs  who  will  work  out  of  the 
urban  progress  centers  that  will  be  the 
b.ickbone  of  Chicago's  war  on  poverty. 
"They'll  be  people  living  In  the  communities, 
because  it  seems  to  us  they  should  be  peers 
of  theirs  In  the  community."  Brooks  says. 
They'll  help  to  create  a  communications 
structure*  •  •.  We  want  representative  peo- 
ple, through  whom  the  voice  of  the  com- 
munity  will   filter." 

Mr.  Pre.s<dent.  the.se  a^-e  precisely  the 
FK'ople  the  Murphy-Prouty  political 
activitie.s  amendment  is  aimed  at.  There 
is  no  way  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  prevent  private  citizens  from  becom- 
iner  pol'tical  organizers.  But  for  25 
years  and  more  the  Congress  has  agreed 
to  the  principle  that  political  organizers 
at  the  local  level  should  not  be  at  the 
same  time  on  the  public  payroll.  The 
Murphy-Prouty  amendment  will  make 
these  so-called  community  representa- 
tives choose  between  political  legwork  for 
their  alderman  and  nn  antipoverty  job. 
They  cannot  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  do  both. 

NrW.\RK,   N.J. 

Or  consider  this  testimonv  from 
Newark.  N.J.  It  is  from  Tom  Hayden. 
who  Is  on  the  staff  of  the  Newark  Com- 
munitv  Union  prpje'^t.  ^'innqorpd  by  a 
vei-y  libernl  proup  called  Student.^?  for  a 
Democratic  Society.  He  quotes  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Newark  antipovertv 
group : 

Local,  countv.  and  State  elected  and  ap- 
pointed offifLi's  would  vi?w  with  Jaundiced 
eve  the  omertrence  of  a  n<»w  power  force,  with 
monev,  prestlTp.  and  1nbs.  However,  when 
this  natural  fenr  is  comnounded  be-^atijc  of 
the  parttcipit'.on  in  Ip^dershlp  roles  of  rec- 
ognlzpd  politicTl  opponents,  then  it  must  be 
anticipated  that  r fforts  to  weaken  or  destroy 
the  (United  Community  Corp  J  w'.II 
0,-cur  •  •  •.  The  purpose  of  the  DCC  is  to 
wage  war  on  povertv.  Th?  cooperation  of 
the  establl.-hcd  power  structure  is  a  pre- 
reoulsite  for  success.  That  the  existing 
power  Ftrtirture  would  derive  polttlcal  divi- 
dends and  enhancement  is  a  fact  of  life,  and 
we  must  arrept  this  if  we  are  serious  about 
our  determination  to  Itiunrh  attacks  on  pov- 
erty. •  •  •  Our  chief  and  Indi.spensable  in- 
gredient Is  money  from  Washington. 

It  is  cf  course  impos.sibIe  to  extinguish 
all  political  benefits  from  these  pro- 
grams, Mr.  Piesident,  but  the  Murphy- 
Prouty  amendment  would  at  least  ex- 
clude soft  jobs  as  political  henchmen 
from  the  list  of  benefits. 

WASHINGTON,     D.C. 

Or  let  us  look  right  here  in  Washing- 
ton.  The  liberal  Washington  Post,  which 


supported  the  poverty  legislation  when  it 
became  law,  had  this  to  say  in  an  edi- 
torial on  April  27: 

The  war  on  poverty  will  have  a  profound 
effect  on  the  politics  of  the  cities  where  It  Is 
most  successful.  The  battle  la  already  loudly 
Joined  In  New  York  City,  where  the  new  so- 
cial programs  got  off  to  an  early  start.  The 
same  battle  Is  now  beginning  In  the  other 
large  cities,  even  In  voteless  Washington. 

Taere  are  two  contenders  In  each  city  for 
control  of  these  community  action  organi- 
zations. One  Is  a  conservative  city  adminis- 
tration, representing  the  middle  class  con- 
sensus. The  other  contender  Is.  of  course, 
the  neighborhood  level  political  leadership 
of  the  slimis.  bitter  and  Impatient,  repre- 
senting the  poor. 

The  war  ort  poverty  to  be  successful  will 
have  to  recreate  the  more  useful  features  of 
the  old  political  machines.  Does  the  com- 
munity -rganizer  find  that  Mrs.  X  needs 
relief?  He  takes  her  to  the  public  assistance 
division  worlier  In  the  neighborhood  develop- 
ment center.  Is  Mr.  Y's  son  in  trouble  with 
the  police?  He  is  put  In  touch  with  the 
lawyer  from  the  Legal  Aid  Society.  Stripped 
of  Jargon,  the  description  recalls  very  ac- 
curately the  dally  work  of  the  old  machines. 
The  ghosts  of  the  bosses  would  be  vastly 
amused  to  see  the  reformers  sweating  now 
to  rebuild  what  they  spent  50  years  tearing 
down. 

Artlflclr>l  though  the  machines  may  be, 
they  carry  political  power.  Their  networks 
of  community  organizers  are  an  Invaluable 
communications  system,  very  much  like  the 
old  warJheelers. 

Under  the  Murphy-Prouty  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President,  these  community 
organizers,  paid  from  Federal  fund.s. 
could  not  at  the  same  time  be  ward- 
heelers. 

PHILADELPHIA 

As  one  last  example,  Mr.  President.  I 
would  liko  to  read  from  a  story  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  on 
April  25,  196.5,  by  John  McCullough: 

Philadelphia's  practicing  poIltlcKins. 
Democrats  and  RepubUcans.  are  warily  ob- 
servlne  the  preparations  fcr  the  unpre- 
cedented town  meetings  pnd  neighborhood 
elections  to  bo  held  as  part  cf  t'le  city's  war 
on  po'-erty.  For  the  most  part.  It  appeared 
yesterday,  the  politicians  are  watching  one 
another. 

Eich  party  exphilned  carefully  that  It 
wanto  the  progrntn  to  sucrecd  and  thus  must 
make  cert.aln  that  the  other  side  moke  no 
effort  t->  take  po^itlcl  advant-'.ge  of  the 
federally  supported  nlin  that  will  bring 
hundr'?d3  of  thousands  of  people  together 
under  new  leriders. 

Beyond  this,  as  Republican  City  Chair- 
man William  J.  Devlin  ^icknowledged  vester- 
day.  both  tho  GCP  and  the  Democratic 
leaderrhlp  wants  to  ■ce  v.ho  will  be  run- 
ning this  program  at  the  neighborhood  level. 
Devlin  said  he  ha.=  directed  GOP  ward  leaders 
In  the  areas  Involved  to  be  present  as  ob- 
servers at  tne  neighborhood  town  meotinRs 
schoduled  In  12  sections  of  Philadelphia  next 
Wodnesd.iy  night. 

"We  are  acting  In  the  open."  Devlin  said, 
"to  show  cur  interest  in  and  support  for  fais 
aid  project  for  the  city's  poor.  We  wnnt  this 
program  to  w->rk.  We  a!.'?o  w.int  to  know 
whether  or  ro:  some  one.  or  some  group, 
will  try  to  move  In  and  us?  this  project  for 
their  own  advantage.  This  Is  something 
that  must  be  guarded  against." 

There  was  no  corresponding  order  to  ward 
leaders  from  Democratic  Party  headquarters, 
but  Individual  ward  leaders  said  they  were 
keeping  a  close  watch  on  every  development 
in  the  war  on  poverty  program. 

One  ward  leader,  a  councilman  In  whose 
district  there  will  be  a  town  meeting  next 


week  as  well  as  a  community  election  on  May 
26,  said  that  he  or  one  of  his  aids  has  at- 
tended every  neighborhood  session  thus  far 
held  in  connection  with  the  program.  "You 
have  to  remember."  he  said,  "that  the  parties 
here  are  organized  along  neighborhood  lines. 
Anything  new  In  the  community  Is  impor- 
tant to  us.  We're  not  trying  to  take  over. 
We've  been  told  that  this  is  a  program  that 
Is  off  limits  to  politics.  But  we  want  to 
make  certain  that  the  Republicans  don't  try 
to  move  In  or  that  someone  doesn't  try  to 
set  himself  up  as  a  neighborhood  power 
through  this  program." 

Devlin  said  that  his  organization's  ward 
leaders  In  the  areas  designated  as  pockets  of 
poverty  already  have  been  attending  meet- 
ings. He  said  they  have  reported  that  Dem- 
ocratic Party  ward  leaders  and  division  com- 
mitteemen always  are  In  attendance. 

Mr.  President.  I  cite  these  newspaper 
stories  only  to  make  the  point  that  the 
Murphy-Prouty  amendment  was  not 
prompted  by  idle  fears.  If  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  spend  the  better 
part  of  $2  billion  a  year  to  combat 
poverty,  we  should  do  everything  within 
our  power  to  make  sure  that  the  program 
is  not  destroyed  by  pernicious  influences. 
The  Murphy-Prouty  amendment  was 
written  into  the  bill  by  the  unanimous 
agreement  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  specifically  to  help 
keep  politics  out  of  the  poverty  program. 
We  have  no  illusions  that  our  amend- 
ment would  purge  politics  from  the  pov- 
erty program  altogether;  there  are  a 
number  of  areas  susceptible  to  political 
subversion  that  our  amendment,  with  its 
limited  scope,  could  not  reach.  But  it 
could  have,  at  the  very  least,  assured  that 
the  armies  of  community  organizers 
aad  ant  poverty  fieldworkrrs  be  kept 
out  of  partisan  political  action. 

I  challenge  any  Senator  to  rise  this 
afternoon  and  tell  this  body  that  partisan 
political  activity  by  federally  paid  com- 
munity organizers  will  help  strengthen 
the  antipoverty  program.  I  challenge 
any  Senator  to  rise  and  state  to  the 
Senate  that  there  ir,  no  evidence  of  the 
political  activity  that  the  Murphy- 
Prouty  amendment  would  prohibit. 

You  will  look  about  in  vain.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  no  Senator  will  rise  to 
make  those  statements.  This  amend- 
ment was  scuttled  by  the  Democratic 
conferees  because  they  envision  a  politi- 
cal profit  to  be  made.  I  say  to  them, 
whatever  profit  they  foresee  for  their 
party  is  far.  far  outweighed  by  the  disas- 
trous effects  that  will  be  produced  in  the 
war  on  poverty  by  the  action  of  schem- 
ing politicians  seeking  to  exploit  the 
poor. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  stood  by  the 
antipoverty  prot'rsm.  often  in  spite  of 
what  I  thought  was  bettei-  .judgment  to 
the  contrary.  If  the  poverty  warriors 
are  sincci-e  in  their  efforts,  I  say  let  us 
give  them  a  fair  chance.  But  the  actions 
taken  by  this  conference  committee.  I 
assume  at  the  specific  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration, have  led  me  to  question 
the  sincerity  of  the  povercrats.  They 
do  not  want  strong  provisiDn.s  of  law  to 
prevent  the  program  from  becoming  a 
political  feeding  trough.  They  do  not 
want  any  independent  group  empowered 
to  give  the  whole  program  a  conscien- 
tious review. 
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At  some  point  every  original  supporter 
of  the  war  on  poverty  must  draw  the 
line.  I  have  come  to  that  point,  Mr. 
President.  I  have  gone  along  as  long 
and  as  far  as  I  could.  I  have  tried  to 
overlook  glaring  deficiencies  and  bun- 
glings.  I  have  tried  to  lean  over  back- 
ward to  recognize  the  difficulties  posed 
by  the  intricate  and  stubborn  causes  of 
poverty  in  America,  and  the  difficulties  of 
getting  a  billion  dollar  program  off  the 
ground.  But  now,  with  this  administra- 
tion-directed action  of  the  conference 
committee,  my  support  of  the  war  on 
poverty  is  for  the  time  being  at  an  end. 
I  shall  vote  against  approval  of  the  con- 
ference report,  and  I  urge  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  to  do  the  sam.e.  If  the 
conference  report  thus  fails  of  approval, 
I  shall  move  to  request  another  confer- 
ence with  instructions  to  the  Senate  con- 
ferees to  stand  firm  on  the  Hatch  Act 
language  and  the  revised  National  Ad- 
visory Council.  If  those  provisions  are 
returned  to  the  bill,  it  will  again  have  my 
support,  if  not  my  full  confidence. 

I  want  the  war  on  poverty  to  succeed. 
It  cannot  succeed  if  its  benefits  are 
channeled  way  from  the  poor  and  into 
the  pockets  of  the  politicians.  It  cannot 
succeed  if  the  administration  strives  to 
bury  its  dirty  laundry  far  from  the  view 
of  friendly  but  independent  critics. 

I  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  act  nov.'  to 
recover  for  the  poverty  program  some 
.sense  of  respectabihty  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  people.  If  we  do  not  do  so, 
'.ve  shall  perpetrate  a  cruel  hoax  on  the 
poor  and  grand  larceny  on  the  taxpayer. 
The  time  has  como  to  save  the  poverty 
program  from  its  mis.^uided  advocates, 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  shirk  its 
responsibility  for  so  doing. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  conference  report 
Is  rejected  I  shall  move  that  the  Senate 
Insist  upon  its  amendment,  and  request 
a  further  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereon. 

Second.  I  will  move  that  the  Senate 
conferees  be  instructed  to  insist  on  the 
language  in  section  18  of  the  Senate 
bill,  which  includes  certain  persons 
within  the  political  prohibitions  of  the 
Hatch  Act,  and  section  28,  which  amends 
the  provision  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  with  resnect  to  the  National 
Advisory  Council.  Then.  I  shall  move 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
conferees  on   the   part   of  the   Senate. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  join  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]  in  urging  the  Senate 
to  reject  the  report  of  the  conferees  in 
the  hope  that  these  two  sections  which 
he  has  mentioned  will  be  restored  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  2  weeks  ago  this  great 
body  sent  to  conference  legislation  cover- 
ing the  poverty  program.  It  included  a 
Hatch  Act  provision  to  keep  politics  out 
of  the  poverty  war. 

I  am  very  disappointed  that  the  con- 
ferees refused  to  give  the  taxpayers  of 
our  Nation  that  protection  and  rejected 
the  Murphy-Prouty  Hatch  Act  amend- 
ment. As  the  legislation  exists  now,  paid 
executives  of  the  community  action  pro- 
gram and  the  VISTA  projects  are  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  partisan  political 
activity.    I  believe  that  the  American 


people — who  are  going  to  pay  the  bills 
for  this  multi-billion  dollar  Government 
program — are  as  disappointed  in  the 
conferees'  decision  as  I  am. 

I  am  pleased  that  all  Republican  mem- 
bers and  one  Democratic  member  of  the 
conference  committee  voted  to  keep  the 
Murphy-Prouty  Hatch  Act  amendment 
in  the  bill.  The  others,  however,  must 
stand  accountable  for  permitting  over- 
eager  politicians  to  grab  plush  poverty 
jobs  and  use  them  for  political  purposes. 

I  feel  it  is  appropriate  and  necessary 
that  the  Senate  return  the  poverty  legis- 
lation to  conference  and  insist  that  the 
Murphy-Prouty  amendment  be  included. 
This  is  certainly  proper  in  view  of  the 
mounting  evidence  throughout  the  coun- 
ti-y  that  local  political  battles  are  keep- 
ing the  entire  poverty  program  from 
accomplishing  any  degree  of  help  to  the 
unfortunate  and  needy  of  this  countiy. 

Wliile  admittedly  it  is  too  early  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  many 
Office  of  Economic  OpF>ortunity  pro- 
grams— and  I  frankly  feel  that  some 
have  real  potential  and  I  hope  they  are 
successful — it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  too 
early  to  see  that  the  program  has  pro- 
duced a  real  political  struggle  between 
politicians  at  the  local  level,  between 
local  and  State  politicians,  and  between 
local  and  State  politicians  and  Federal 
politicians. 

In  Los  Angeles,  Chicago.  New  York, 
Cleveland.  Omaha.  Albany,  and  many 
other  cities  across  the  Nation,  the  pro- 
gram has  produced  sharp  controversy 
and  has  been  embroiled  in  political  power 
struggles  urunatched  in  intensity  in  re- 
cent years. 

In  no  State  has  the  program  faced 
greater  problems  and  produced  more 
controversy  than  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  No.  1  State  in  the  Union. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  have 
criticized  it.  Gov.  Edmund  Brown  said 
at  the  Western  Governors'  Conference 
it  v.'as  "scandalous"  that  politicians,  in- 
cludin<?  elected  officials,  were  fighting 
each  other  for  "fat-salaried"  war  on 
poverty  jobs  for  themselves  and  their 
friends  solely  to  enhance  their  patronage. 

Mayor  Yorty,  of  Los  Angeles,  has 
charged  that  the  war  on  poverty  is  a 
"huge  political  porkbarrcl." 

Democratic  Congres.'^man  B.  F.  Sisk 
said  that  the  antipoverty  program  is  "not 
working  well"  in  California,  and  that 
"the  program  is  bogged  dovvoi  in  nine 
different  directions." 

In  San  Francisco  the  controversy  over 
the  makeup  of  the  commission  to  ad- 
minister funds  delayed  the  program  for 
month.s.  and  a  total  deadlock  was  averted 
only  by  the  resourcefulness  of  Mayor 
Shelley. 

In  Fresno.  Calif.,  antipoverty  funds 
have  been  threatened  by  a  similar  dis- 
pute over  control  of  the  program. 

In  Oakland,  according  to  a  recent  ar- 
ticle in  the  Oakland  Tribune,  the  anti- 
poverty  program  is  a  "snafu."  a  "con- 
fusing and  bewildering  operation."  The 
problem  was  largely  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  "undue  haste 
to  get  something  started." 

In  Contra  Costa  County,  according  to 
reports  of  the  Richmond  Independent, 
the  program  is  "divided,  clumsy,  and 


costly,"  and  after  9  months  "has  yet  to 
help  a  significant  number  of  the  county's 
poor."  I  received  a  lengthy  letter  from 
the  Richmond  Chapter  of  CORE  asking 
that  the  funds  be  withheld  until  the  mess 
could  be  straightened  out. 

In  a  telegram  to  me  last  month.  State 
superintendent  of  public  Instruction  of 
California,  Dr.  Max  Rafferty,  said  that 
coordination  between  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  local  applicants  have  been 
poor,  that  "advance  planning  has  been 
almost  nil,"  that  "project  approvals  have 
been  on  a  hit-or-miss  basis." 

Most  of  California's  leading  news- 
papers have  editorialized  on  the  war  on 
poverty  and  have  provided  incisive  analy- 
sis and  criticism  of  the  program.  To  cite 
a  few,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  of  July  4, 
1965,  stated: 

The  poor  of  Los  Angeles  County  have  al- 
ready paid  a  high  price  for  the  failure  of 
local  and  State  governmental  agencies  to 
agree  on  how  to  administer  antipoverty  pro- 
gram funds  •  •  •.  In  recent  months  the 
poor  have  been  all  but  forgotten  in  the 
power  struggle  for  control  of  the  antipov- 
erty effort. 

The  Long  Beach  Press  Telegram,  in 
an  editorial  of  July  12,  entitled  "A 
Stalled  Poverty  V/ar."  calls  attention  to 
administrative  decisionmaking  and  con- 
trol problems  involved  in  allocating  pov- 
erty funds.    The  editorial  concludes: 

One  thing  is  certain.  Nobody  will  bene- 
fit from  the  antipoverty  war  if  the  program 
remains  bogged  down  in  disagreement  over 
the  makeup  of  the  general  staff. 

The  San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
reached  a  similar  conclusion  on  July  12, 
when  it  stated : 

Pursuit  of  the  poverty  war  In  San  Fran- 
cisco— and  elsewhere — calls  for  dedication  on 
the  part  of  everyone  Involved.  It  must  not 
be  allowed  to  become  an  arena  for  a  power 
struggle. 

And  the  San  Diego  Union  on  July  20, 
in  an  editorial  entitled.  "War  on  Poverty 
Tastes  Defeat,"  states: 

It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  apparent  as  the 
so-called  war  on  poverty  unfolds  that  the 
only  unemployment  solved  today  Is  that  of 
"Washington  bureaucrats  desperately  trying 
to  spend  appropriated  funds  •   •   '. 

The  Inflexible  and  poor  administration  has 
been  a  mark  of  the  war  on  poverty  since  its 
Inception.  It  has  arbitrarily  assumed  a  set 
of  conditions  and  tried  to  fit  all  problems  In- 
to the  boundarles.*regardleES  of  local  con- 
ditions and  pleas.  As  a  result,  vast  stuns 
have  been  spent  on  administration  Instead 
of  the  poor.  Local  wishes  have  succumbed 
to  pressures  that  fit  them  Into  the  precon- 
ceived mold.  Flexibility  has  all  but  van- 
ished. 

And  finally,  the  Oakland  Tribune,  on 
August  12.  in.  an  editorial  on  "Politics 
and  Poverty"  states: 

All  the  unsavory  grubbiness  of  the  polit- 
ical spoils  system  have  plagued  operatlona  of 
the  war  on  p>overty  since  It  was  authorized. 
High-salaried  jobs,  and  the  right  to  decide 
who  should  get  them  are  the  prize  sought  by 
local  politicians  fighting  for  control  of  the 
program  In  many  areas.  There  Is  a  very 
real  danger  that  this  money-dispensing  pro- 
gram may  become  merely  a  war  chest  for  big 
city  political  machines. 

A  survey  of  the  situation  in  California 
reveals  that  the  criticism  is  well 
founded.    In  Los  Angeles,  the  war  on 
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poverty  was  stalled  for  months  in  a 
major  political  struggle  between  two  fac- 
tions of  the  Democratic  Party.  The  poor 
of  Los  Angeles,  like  the  poverty  stricken 
all  across  the  Nation,  received  promise 
after  promise  when  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  was  passed  last  year.  But 
nothing  happened.  Tlie  frustration, 
the  disappointment,  the  feeling  of  hav- 
ing been  taken  in  again — these  emotions 
are  not  hard  to  imagine,  and  they  have 
become  widespread.  The  House  Sub- 
committee on  Poverty  got  a  glimpse  of 
the  bitterness  and  tension  in  Los  An- 
geles when  It  held  hearings  on  the  anti- 
poverty  prorrram  just  4  days  before  the 
tragic  riots  in  the  Watts  area  ripped  that 
city.  The  chairman  of  that  subcommit- 
.  tee.  Congressman  AtiGusxrs  F.  Hawkins, 
has  tied  the  violence  to  the  failure  of 
officials  to  get  the  poverty  program  mov- 
ing. 

On  June  28,  during  the  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Select  Subcommittee  on  Pov- 
erty, on  pa?e  130  of  these  hearings,  I 
questioned  Sargent  Shriver  regarding 
this  delay,  apparently  resulting  over  the 
question  of  who  was  going  to  run  the 
program  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Shriver 
replied  that  "the  situation"  that  I  de- 
scribed, "was  resolved  last  week."  Fur- 
ther, he  stated  that  the  problem  "no 
longer  exists."  That  was  12  weeks  ago. 
In  reality,  this  was  not  the  case  at  all. 
■  I.  in  turn,  wired  Mr.  Shriver  forward- 
ing Mayor  Yorty's  telegram  and  request- 
ing that  Mr.  Shriver  personally  visit  the 
riot-stricken  area  to  resolve  the  dispute. 
Whether  Mr.  Shriver  was  too  busy  push- 
ing public  relations  for  OEO  or  pre- 
occupied with  the  Peace  Corps,  I  cannot 
say.  But  I  do  know  he  failed  to  give  me 
the  common  curtesy  of  an  acknowledg- 
ment until  September  9.  which  was  74 
days  later.  Even  today,  the  dispute  Is 
yet  to  be  fully  resolved. 

Warnings  about  the  political  nonsense 
in  the  program  have  been  expressed  by 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  over  radio 
and  television  throughout  the  Nation. 
Mr.  Shriver's  lone  voice  of  denial  is  un- 
convincing to  me,  and  I  am  certain  lui- 
convlncing  to  the  American  people. 

Despite  all  this  criticism.  I  read  in  the 
Sacramento  Bee  on  Sunday.  September 
5,  that  Mr.  Shriver  insists  that  the  pov- 
erty battle  is  doing  well.  Of  course,  the 
question  that  we  might  ask  is.  "Doing 
well  for  whom?" 

We  would  have  to  admit  that  for  the 
many  supergrade  chiefs  who  administer 
the  program,  the  program  has  been  doing 
well.  It  has  been  reported  that  85  per- 
cent of  the  $5.5  million  that  has  been 
budgeted  under  this  program  has  gone 
for  personnel  and  administrative  ex- 
penses at  OEO.  At  this  stage.  Mr. 
President,  it  might  be  said  that  never  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation  has  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  so  much  to  accom- 
plish so  little  for  so  few  of  those  for  whom 
it  was  desired. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  direct  the 
attention  to  my  colleagues  to  another 
article  which  appeared  in  the  same  Sep- 
tember 5  Sacramento  Bee.  This  article 
compliments  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams  J,  for  now 
turning  his  recognized  ability  for  uncov- 
ering corruption  and  nonsense  in  the 
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Federal  Government  to  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. Judging  from  Senator  Williams' 
shocking  disclosure  that  the  poverty  war 
chiefs  arranged  for  themselves  a  2-day 
conference  in  the  plush  Suffem,  N.Y., 
area,  perhaps  this  is  what  the  Direc- 
tor meant  when  he  said  that  the  poverty 
battle  is  "doing  well." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article,  entitled  "Senate 
Hawkshaw  Eyes  Poverty  War  Expense 
Account."  written  by  Edward  H.  Dickson, 
and  published  in  the  Sacramento  Bee  of 
September  5.  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Echoes  Fhom  Capital  Hill:  Senate  Hawk- 
shaw Eyes  Poverty  War  Expense  Ac- 
count 

(By  Edward  H.  Dickson) 
Should  Senator  John  J.  Williams,  of  Del- 
aware, ever  get  tired  of  bein^  a  Member  of 
the  Senate— an  unlikely  possibility,  as  any- 
body familiar  with  the  feeding  and  care  of 
Senators  knows  full  well— he  would  not  nec- 
essarily hfive  to  retire  to  his  grain  business. 

Tlie  Senator  has  a  real  talent  for  Investi- 
gative work,  much  to  the  dismay  of  evil- 
doers in  the  Federal  "Gumment." 

While  he  Is  a  Republican.  Williams  puts 
the  microscope  on  the  carrylng-ons  by  bad 
guys  without  regard  to  political  affiliations. 
His  revelations  have  resulted  in  a  number 
of  employees  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice either  being  sent  to  the  pokey  or  being 
stripped  of  their  epaulettes  and  form  1040's. 
It  was  Williams  who  precipitated  the  In- 
vestigation of  Bobby  Baker,  secrecary  of  the 
Senate  Democratic  majority  and  as  far  as 
Bobby's  oflBcial  connection  Is  concerned,  the 
present  situation  can  be  paraphrased  In  the 
words  of  the  old  melody: 
"Bobby  doesn't  live  here  any  more." 
What  puzzles  any  niunber  of  people  Is  how 
Williams  digs    up  his  information. 

Some  suspect  he  has  sort  of  an  espionage 
system  all  of  his  own  which  functions  even 
better  than  the  farflung  and  expensive  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency. 

Although  he  is  by  no  means  an  Imposing 
person  and  Is  no  spellbinder  with  a  high 
pitched  voice,  the  people  of  his  State  appear 
proud  of  the  reputation  he  has  won  as  a  sort 
of  national  hawkshaw. 

He  won  reelection  last  year  over  formidable 
opposition  and  despite  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson's  landslide  victory. 

Williams  now  has  turned  his  attention  on 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
war  on  poverty  program,  and  It  is  caixslng 
uneasiness  among  even  friendly  Democrats 
who  feel  there  are  too  many  chiefs  and  not 
enough  Indians  engaged  In  the  battle. 

The  Senator  has  not  uncovered  anything 
as  yet  which  might  be  of  Interest  to  an  in- 
quisitive grand  Jury,  yet  he  has  dug  up  some 
expense  accounts  which  indicate  that  some 
of  the  warriors  are  living  high  off  the  hog  in 
developing  their  plans  for  the  antlpoverty 
war. 

W^iLLiAMs  says  a  $230,000  grant  was  made 
for  a  skirmish  In  the  New  York  area. 

Disregarding  the  old  military  maxim  that 
a  council  of  war  never  fights,  the  poverty 
generals.  Williams  claims.  Immediately  hied 
themselves  for  a  2-day  conference  In  the 
plush  Sulfern.  N.Y..  area. 

The  conference  cost  $2,168.26  for  the  week- 
end, including  motel  rooms,  meals,  and  "re- 
freshments." 

Williams  says  he  wanted  to  make  It  clear 
that  "refreshments"  were  synonymous  with 
"booze." 

The  expenses.  Williams  declared.  Included 
$228  30  for  dinner  at  the  Restaurant  on  the 


Mountain  and  $63.20  for  floral  decorations 
from  Lucllle's  Flowers. 

There  was  an  Item  of  $12  85  for  the  rental 
of  a  tuxedo  by  an  official  drawing  a  salary  of 
S12,500  per  year,  S331  for  telephones,  and  326 
for  a  table  reservation  for  an  unidentified 
25th  anniversary  meeting. 

WiLLUMs  concludes: 

"This  Is  the  meetlngest  group  I  ever  heard 
of.  Apparently  they  were  meeting  hiornlng 
noon,  and  night  with  breakfast,  4u^ch.  and 
dinner,  all  charged  to  the  taxpayers. 

"As  to  the  tuxedo,  I  suppose  the  official 
who  rented  It  thought  It  neces.sary  so  he 
could  get  down  to  the  level  where  he  could 
dlscu.ss  poverty. 

"I  do  not  know  who  they  were  telephoning 
unless  they  were  calling  Washington  to  ex- 
plain  what  a  terrific  Job  they  were  doing  or  is 
It  possible  they  were  calling  to  discuss  what  a 
wonderful  time  they  were  having? 

"They  have  Just  gotten  the  program  started 
and  they  already  are  planning  a  25th  anni- 
versary meeting  of  some  kind. 

"Who  says  the  Great  Society  Is  not  plan- 
ning ahead?" 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  of- 
fered my  amendment  in  an  honest  effort 
to  eliminate  the  political  confusion  tak- 
ing place  across  the  country.  My  amend- 
ment was  a  simple  one.  It  merely  ex- 
tended the  coverage  of  the  Hatch  Act  to 
VISTA  volunteers  and  to  employees  of 
the  community  action  program  who  re- 
ceive the  principal  part  of  their  salary 
from  Federal  funds.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
unanimously  agreed  with  me  after  this 
issue  was  fully  discussed.  I  should  Uke 
to  read  from  pages  13  and  14  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee  report,  where  an  explana- 
tion of  my  amendment  appears: 

The  committee  has  added  a  subsection  to 
section  211  designed  to  make  the  Hatch  Act 
applicable  to  employees  of  commimlty  ac- 
tion agencies.  Under  the  committee  amend- 
ment, these  employees  would  be  prohibited 
from  engaging  in  political  activity  where 
they  are  i>ald  in  principal  part  from  Federal 
ftmda. 

When  public  agencies  are  recognized 
as  the  local  community  action  agencies,  the 
Hatch  Act  Is  already  applicable.  When  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  agencies  are  recognized,  how- 
ever, the  act  does  not  apply.  The  commit- 
tee's amendment  reflects  the  belief  that  the 
success  of  community  action  programs  could 
be  adversely  affected  if  local  antlpoverty  offi- 
cials were  actively  engaged  In  partisan  poll- 
tics.  Such  engagement  could  Impart  a 
partisan  character  to  a  program  which 
should  be  based  on  a  broad  spectrum  of  sup- 
port within  the  community. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  on  page  16,  the 
Senate  report  discusses  my  amendment 
as  applicable  to  the  VISTA  volunteers, 
and  I  read  from  the  report: 

The  bill  includes,  finally,  one  additional 
amendment  relating  to  VISTA  which  was 
adopted  by  the  committee.  This  would 
make  the  Hatch  Political  Activities  Act  ap- 
plicable to  volunteers.  Although  volun- 
teers for  many  purposes  are  not  deemed  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government,  their 
relationship  with  the  Government  has  many 
characteristics  of  an  employment  relation- 
ship. The  committee  believes  that  ther 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions 
on  political  activity  as  regular  Federal 
employees. 

There  la  nothing  complicated  about 
it.  It  is  completely  in  keeping  with  the 
present  wishes  of  Congress  and  of  lt£ 
wishes  during  many  years  past. 
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During  the  5  days  that  the  poverty 
bill  was  before  the  Senate,  not  a  single 
voice  was  raised  in  opposition  to  my 
amendment.  OEO  lieutenants  sulked  in 
the  galleries.  The  response  to  my 
amendment  editorially  and  from  the 
American  people  was  most  favorable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  two  articles,  one  by  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  published  In 
the  August  22  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post,  and  one  by  Jack  McDowell,  pub- 
lished in  the  August  24  issue  of  the  San 
Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From   the  Washington    (D.C.)    Post. 
Aug.  22.  1965] 

POVEKTT        AND        POLTFICS:        ADMINISTRATION 

Sought  To  Beat  Ban  on  Politics  in  Spite 
OF  Contrary  Pxjblic  Comments 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

In  conflict  with  public  utterances  that  It 
wants  the  poverty  program  divorced  from 
politics,  the  Johnson  administration  at- 
tempted a  futile  fight  against  such  a  pro- 
hibition. 

The  poverty  bill  passed  last  week  by  the 
Senate  puts  all  local  poverty  workers  under 
the  Hatch  Act.  That  means  Federal  law — 
not  merely  agency  regulations — will  bar  lo- 
cal poverty  officials  from  partisan   politics. 

This  amendment  to  the  Poverty  Act.  spon- 
sored by  Senator  George  Murphy,  Repub- 
lican, of  California,  zipped  through  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  Committee  and  the  Senate  itself 
without  apparent  opposition. 

Behind  the  scenes,  however,  two  Demo- 
cratic Labor  Committee  members  were  asked 
privately  by  the  White  House  to  kill  the 
Murphy  amendment.  One  was  summoned 
from  a  Labor  Committee  meeting  by  an  ur- 
gent telephone  request. 

Although  they  usually  follow  the  admin- 
istration line,  the  two  Senators  txirned 
down  the_  White  House.  They  actively  sup- 
ported the  Murphy  amendment.  Conse- 
quently, the  Wiiite  Eovise  made  no  public 
fight. 

What  makes  this  particularly  interesting 
are  public  utterances  of  poverty  chief  Sargent 
Shriver  and  other  officials  when  confronted 
with  examples  of  local  poverty  workers  play- 
ing politics  (Including  the  case  we  reported 
of  a  Philadelphia  antlpoverty  leader  lobby- 
ing In  Harrlsburg) . 

These  Federal  officials  said  they  would  pre- 
vent such  conduct  if  Congress  would  write 
a  prohibition  into  law. 

Hence,  the  administration's  veiled  effort 
to  block  the  prohibition  comes  as  a  surprise. 

(Prom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  News  Call 

BuUetln,  Aug.  24, 1965] 
Murphy  Put  Damper  on  Poverty  Polttickino 

(By  Jack  S.  McDowell) 

In  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  and  many 
major  areas  of  the  Nation  there  are  tremen- 
dous battles  over  who's  going  to  control  the 
Federal  war  on  poverty  program. 

In  most  cases,  the  squabble  boils  down  to 
the  struggle  of  who  will  get  the  varloios 
supervisory  Jobs  the  program  provides  and, 
through  this  sort  of  control,  who  derives  the 
largest  number  of  political  green  stamps. 

There  Is  another  Important  factor.  When 
part  of  the  tab  for  the  poverty  war  begins 
to  shift  from  Federal  to  local  pocketbooks, 
those  responsible  lor  local  tax  rates  want  a 
hand  on  the  controls.  If  control  Is  In  the 
hands  of  the  recipients,  they  argue,  local  tax- 
payers ccald  be  spent  Into  bankruptcy  and 
local  officials  could  be  spent  right  out  of 
office. 


This  fiscal  problem,  however,  seems  not  to 
enter  into  the  burning  desire  of  many  local 
politicians  to  get  their  cohorts  and  themselves 
nailed  Into  the  Federal  payroll  where  they 
would  be  occupying  positions  of  Influence  in 
the  spending  of  millions  of  dollars.  Such 
positions  of  flscal  affluence  and  Influence  nor- 
mally evolve  into  positions  of  political  influ- 
ence. 

murphy  amendment 

What  most  of  the  eager  politicians  involved 
have  overlooked  is  the  language  of  a  simple 
amendment  to  the  poverty  war  act,  placed 
into  It  by  Senator  George  Mxhiphy,  Califor- 
nia's freshman  Republican  in  the  upper 
House. 

This  provision  declares  that  employees  of 
the  poverty  war  program  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely are  subject  to  all  provisions  of  the 
Hatch  Act. 

This  means,  we're  informed,  that  any  pov- 
erty war  soldier  who  receives  most  of  his  In- 
come from  that  position  Is  covered  by  the 
act  which  prohibits  Federal  employees  from 
participation  In  political  campaigns. 

While  this  Is  a  Federal  law  and  does,  in- 
deed, apply  directly  to  campaigns  for  Federal 
offices  such  as  Congress,  U.S.  Senate, .  and 
President,  it  also  has  been  interpreted  to 
apply  to  include  all  partisan  races  such  as 
those  for  the  State  legislature  and  statewide 
constitutional  officers. 

PENALTIES  TOUGH 

Penalty  for  violation  ranges  from  a  mini- 
mum of  90  days*  sxispension  from  the  of- 
fender's Federal  Job  to  a  maxlmiun  of  perma- 
nent removal  from  the  pajrroll. 

This  raises  a  question  of  whether  so  many 
would-be  political  empire  builders  would  be 
so  anxious  to  place  themselves  and  their  lieu- 
tenants on  the  poverty  war  payroll  If  they 
were  aware  of  the  ominous  provisions  of  the 
Murphy  amendment. 

It  Is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  courts 
would  have  interpreted  emplojmient  by  the 
poverty  war  program  as  being  subject  to  the 
Hatch  Act.  But  this  would  have  consumed 
time  and  no  test  could  have  been  possible 
until  the  campaign  season  when  a  violation 
could  be  alleged. 

Murphy's  language  answers  the  question 
In  advance.  This  means  that  politically 
Inclined  poverty  war  officials  will  know  their 
enemies  will  be  looking  over  their  shoulders, 
ready  to  hit  them  with  a  Hatch  hatchet. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  passage  of  the  bill,  I  did  not 
have  the  vaguest  idea  that  my  amend- 
ment faced  any  difBculty.  Why  should 
it?  It  was  noncontroverslal.  It  had 
been  accepted  unanimously  by  the  com- 
mittee. It  had  passed  the  Senate  with- 
out opposition.  But,  Mr.  President,  a 
funny  thing  happened  to  the  Murphy- 
Prouty  amendment  on  the  way  to  con- 
ference. Apparently,  following  Senate 
approval  of  the  poverty  bill,  the  Shriver 
forces  diverted  their  attention  from  the 
poor,  sought  additional  troops,  and  se- 
cured the  highest  of  chiefs  to  battle  the 
Murphy-Prouty  amendment. 

A*  1  minute  before  midnight,  so  to 
speak.  Chairman  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  in  a  letter 
dated  September  1,  1965,  to  the  Senate 
and  House  conferees  urged  the  deletion 
of  the  Murphy-Prouty  amendment.  I 
might  say  at  tills  point  that  I  was  not 
given  a  copy  of  his  letter.  In  Chairman 
Macy's  letter  he  says: 

The  Commission  believes  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  extend  the  general  political  ac- 
tivity restrictions  of  the  Hatch  Act  to  such 
a  sizable  group  of  persons  in  the  private  sec- 
tor of  community  life. 


Mr.  President,  why  would  my  amend- 
ment be  unwise?  I  find  the  Civil  Service 
Commission's  reasoning  impersuasive. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  acceptance  of 
the  Murphy-Prouty  amendment  would 
result  in  an  extension  of  the  Hatch  Act. 
it  would  be  a  desirable  extension  and 
one  that  could  be  administered  without 
any  difficulty.  Although  my  amendment 
for  the  first  time  extends  the  Hatch  Act 
to  cover  persons  in  the  private  sector, 
we  must  realize  that  the  poverty  pro- 
gram itself  breaks  with  tradition  by  in- 
volving the  Federal  Government  greatly 
in  local  efforts  to  assist  the  needy  in 
communities  across  the  Nation.  We 
must  also  remember  that  In  1940.  the 
Congress  amended  the  Hatch  Act  to  ex- 
tend its  restrictions  to  employees  of  State 
and  local  governments,  whose  principal 
employment  Is  in  connection  with  ac- 
tivities by  Federal  loans  and  grants.  I 
know  that  the  dangers  of  political  manip- 
ulation in  1940  did  not  begin  to  ap- 
proach the  potential  for  abuse  that  exists 
under  the  present  poverty  program. 

Chairman  Macy  also  stated: 

The  Commission  concurs  In  the  view  that 
partisan  politics  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
community  action  programs  financed  by  Fed- 
eral grants. 

And  after  citing  that  the  current  law 
does  prohibit  political  activity  on  the 
part  of  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees in  the  community  action  pro- 
grams. Chairman  Macy  concludes,  "that 
the  Hatch  Act  will  deter  most  of  those 
engaged  in  community  action  programs," 

The  obvious  answer  to  Chairman 
Macy's  statement  can  be  found  by  simple 
examination  of  what  has  been  happen- 
ing across  the  country.  My  amendment 
was  aimed  at  preventing  political  activity 
on  the  part  of  those  who  received  over 
half  of  their  salary  from  the  Federal 
Government  regardless  of  whether  they 
were  employed  by  Federal,  State  or  lo- 
cal governments  or  by  a  private  orga- 
nization. Its  purpose  was  to  prevent  all 
political  activity.  It  was  based  on  the 
premise  that  the  program  is  bigger,  more 
important  than  politics,  and  should  be  so 
preserved. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  was  interested 
in  the  comments  of  the  House  conferees 
when  they  said  that  "their  Insistence  on 
the  exclusion  of  these  provisions  was 
based  on  the  difficulty  of  applying  the 
existing  statutory  restrictions  to  orga- 
nizations and  agencies  for  which  they 
were  not  designed." 

I  cannot  understand  any  difficulty  on 
the  part  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion in  administering  the  act's  provisions 
to  employees  of  VISTA  and  the  com- 
munity action  programs  who  receive  the 
principal  part  of  their  salaries  from  Fed- 
eral funds. 

In  conclusion.  Chairman  Macy  urged 
"that  the  Congress  should  seriously  con- 
sider the  effect  of  a  legislative  prohibi- 
tion against  political  activity  on  the  part 
of  private  employees."  What  would  be 
the  effect,  Mr.  President?  The  effect 
clearly  would  be  to  make  it  law  that 
those  who  are  receiving  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars to  operate  the  local  poverty  pro- 
grams would  stay  out  of  politics  and  see 
that  the  programs  benefit  the  poor  and 
the  needy.    The  effect  would  clearly  be 
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to  keep  politics  out  of  the  poverty  pro- 
pram,  which  is  the  wish  that  has  been 
expressed  by  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
administration  and  many  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  Senators 
read  the  debate  that  occurred  on  the 
Senate  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
the  poverty  legislation.  I  am  confident 
that  In  so  doing.  Members  of  this  body 
will  reach  the  same  conclusion  as  that 
reached  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  TMr.  Lausche],  when  he 
stated: 
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In  my  whole  political  career,  I  have  never 
seen  a  program  so  loaded  with  the  ability 
of  political   manipulations  and  devlousness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  further  de- 
clared that  the  "arpuments  have  not 
been  about  the  poor  but  about  who  Is 
goln?  to  control  the  loot." 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  was  onlv  con- 
firminfT  what  newspapers,  editorials,  and 
macrazlnes  have  reported  since  the  pro- 
gram's inception. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  truly  sorry,  as  I 
am  sure  the  American  people  must  be. 
that  the  administration  seems  bent  on 
kroping  politics  in  the  poverty  program. 
With  the  rejection  by  the  Senate  and 
the  House  conferees  of  the  Murphy- 
Prouty  amendment  which  would  have 
taken  politics  out  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, a  Pandora's  box  has  been  opened 
and  the  politicians  are  left  free  to  use 
poverty  funds  for  pure  political  leverage. 
I  only  hope  that  the  committee's  action 
will  not  result  in  closing  the  door  on 
the  hopes  of  the  poor— the  very  people 
for  whom  the  program  was  designed. 

Since  the  administration  rejected  my 
amendment.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder 
about  the  true  purposes  of  the  program. 
Is  it  for  the  poor  or  Is  it  for  the  ooUtl- 
cians? 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
read  a  rather  complimentary  article  in 
the  September  13  edition  of  Newsweek 
entitled.  'Shriver  and  the  War  on 
Poverty."  I  was  particularly  Intrigued 
with  the  concluding  paragraph: 

The  new  assault  In  an  age-old  crus.-de  has 
Just  been  launched.  Last  week.  Congress 
authorized  a  second-year  appropriation  of 
$1.8  bmion  to  underwrite  the  vanguard  of 
the  attack.  The  sniping  from  the  rear 
mounts  even  before  the  first  reports  from 
the  front  are  In.  Yet  Sargent  Shriver.  the 
commandant  of  the  war  on  poverty  Im- 
perturbably  predicts  total  victory.  How  lone 
7*"^lJ^'^®  to  win?  A  decade,  predlcta  the 
top  OEO  general.  A  generation,  says  another 
Forever,  says  a  third  with  an  uncertain 
smile.  You  just  continue  to  upgrade  the 
definition  of  poverty. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  would 
ponder  these  reported  remarks  of  a  top 
OEO  general  stating  that  the  program 
may  last  forever  and  that  they  would 
merely  continue  to  upgrade  the  defini- 
tion of  poverty.     I  find  this  shocking 

Mr.  President,  although  I  for  one  hope 
that  the  administration  does  not  share 
the  views  of  the  these  OEO  chiefs.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  recommit  the  pov- 
erty bill  with  instrucUons  to  reinstate 
the  Murphy-Prouty  amendment.  By  so 
,  doing  the  Senate  will  at  least  assure  that 
the  political  confusion  and  competition 
that  accompany  this  program  will  not 


continue  for  a  moment  longer  even  if 
the  program  lasts  for  a  decade,  genera- 
tion, or  forever,  as  the  OEO  chiefs  en- 
vision. We  wUl  be  taking  a  proper  and 
necessary  step  in  seeing  that  the  bil- 
lions of  taxpayers'  dollars  requested  by 
the  administration  for  the  poverty  pro- 
gram will  actually  go  to  the  needy  and 
the  unfortimate  of  our  country. 

I  urge  that  the  Murphy-Prouty  amend- 
ment be  restored  to  the  bill 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President.  I  congratulate  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks  and  his  effort,  even  though 
he  was  unsuccessful,  to  have  his  Hatch 
Act  amendment  kept  in  the  bill. 

I.  too.  recret  that  the  administration 
has  seen  fit  to  insist  upon  the  deletion  of 
the  amendment  which  would  have  pro- 
hibited employees  administering  the  pov- 
erty program  from  participating  in  poll- 
tics.  I  cannot  understand  why  the  ad- 
ministration insists  on  the  Hatch  Act  not 
applying  in  this  instance,  unless  it  is  be- 
cause they  are  willing  to  admit  that  what 
they  are  really  after  is  not  a  solution  to 
poverty  but  rather  an  army  of  paid  po- 
litical workers  cut  in  the  field  on  election 
day  servinqr  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee 

Mr.  MURPHY.    Mr.  President,  in  re- 
ply to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  is  not  the  case  since 
the  President  of  the  United  States  saw 
fit  to  send  a  personal  representative  of 
his  to  Los  Angeles  to  attempt  to  straight- 
en out   the  mess  which  existed  there 
People  are  confused  about  these  affairs. 
Some  Senators  are  confused.    This  is  a 
program  which  has  the  greatest  enthusi- 
astic following  of  everybody  that  I  know 
The  program  is  necessary.    Yet  we  find 
that,  after  nearly  a  year,  the  progress  of 
the  entire  program  Is  held  ud,  stymied 
confused,  and  distorted,  at  least  in  my 
State,  merely  because  groups  of  politi- 
cians are  fighting  over  who  is  to  control 
the  money. 

I  believe  that  the  simplest,  most  effec- 
tive, and  most  direct  way  to  take  care  of 
the  situation,  eliminate  the  confusion, 
and  write  the  best  Insurance  that  this 
program  can  and  will  succeed  Is  to  re- 
store the  Hatch  Act  amendment. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  this  will  be  done 
I  thank  my  colleague.    I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.    DOMINICK.    Mr.    President     I 
congratulate  my  very  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  junior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia and  the  junior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  for  their  comments. 

I  know  that  It  was  not  easy  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  after  having  voted 
for  the  original  bill  and  after  having  gone 
so  far  as  to  sign  the  first  conference  re- 
port, to  come  back  from  the  second  con- 
ference and  say.  "No;  I  will  not  sign  the 
report  and  I  will  not  vote  for  the  meas- 
ure." This  is  not  an  easy  position  to 
take. 

I  admire  the  courage  of  the  Senator  In 
doing  this.  I  believe  that  it  exemplifies 
tlie  problem  that  is  being  discussed  today. 

I  admire  the  courage  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia for  his  frankness  in  discussing 
what  is  going  on  In  his  State,  as  well  as 


in  other  areas,  with  regard  to  the  polit. 
leal  manipulation  of  the  war  on  poveru 

It  seems  to  me  that,  when  we  went  ini 
conference,  we  had  three  or  four  majc 
points  in  the  Senate  bill.  I  should  lik 
to  review  them  for  the  benefit  of  my  co- 
leagues. 

First  of  all.  we  had  the  issue  of  th 
Governor's  veto.  We  fought  desperate! 
for  the  Governors  veto  on  the  floo- 
Time  and  again  as  the  various  Issues  un 
folded  we  were  defeated  by  one  or  twi 
votes  or  by  a  tie-breaking  vote  cast  b- 
the  Vice  President. 

We  debated  the  Governor's  veto  be 
cause  those  of  us  who  were  supportir 
the  right  of  the  Governor's  veto  felt  tha 
this  was  imperative  if  we  were  to  get  an- 
kind  of  proper  cooperative  poverty  pre 
gram  activities  within  the  respecti; 
States. 

We  felt  very  strongly  that,  withou 
this  provision,  there  would  be  an  injec- 
tion of  Federal  power  into  the  local  arei 
Without  any  coordination  with  the  loca; 
or  state  authorities  who  were  involvec 
in  a  similar  effort  to  try  to  do  somethinf 
about  poverty  in  their  area 

w«I^^  ^}^  ^^^  ^■^"-  We  were  narrow^ 
defeated.  We  went  to  conference,  and 
at  that  point,  it  was  said.  'We  will  elim- 
inate the  veto  entirely  in  the  community 
activities  program."  However,  the  Housi 
of  Representatives  would  not  accept  that 
They  rejected  the  conference  report  and 
sent  the  measure  back  to  a  second  con- 
ference and  said.  "We  want  some  forrr 
of  Governor's  veto  left  in  tlic  bill  " 

What  did  we  get?  We  got  the  com- 
pletely anomalous  situation  of  having  a 
Governor  being  given  the  ri?ht  to  vetc 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  :r 
h:s  State,  which  activities  he  did  not  like 
and  an  appointive  executive  being  give- 
^^°*^'f^  ^  override  a  Governor's  veto 

That  Is  the  type  of  situation  we  have 
now  where  under  the  pending  measure 

f/ih^T^"""^  ^f"^^^^^  ^^"'t  is  given  the 
right  to  overrule  a  Governor's  veto  i 
know  of  no  other  situation  In  our  ieg- 

It^?  o  ^1^^°"^'  '°  ^'^i^^  that  has  occur- 
red^ Perhaps  it  did  occur  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  emergency  wartime 
powers  during  World  War  II.  But  I  cSS! 
not  conceive  of  a  situation  in  peacetime 
m  which  an  executive  appointive  official 
can  overrule  the  elected  Governor  of  a 
State  on  activities  within  that  Gover- 

m°oM  /^^^x.  ^^  i^  incomprehensible  to 
me  that  such  a  procedure  could  be  agreed 

agreed  conference  committee  so 

Ac^^  s^c°"d  point  concerns  the  Hatch 

Mr.  President,  the  Hatch  Act  provision 
as  my  distinguished  friend  the  Senator 
from  California  has  cogently  stated,  was 
not  even  questioned  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  It  was  brought  up  in  confer- 
ence, and  is  one  of  the  things  that  the 
conference  committee  eliminated  in  both 
conferences.  It  does  not  make  sense  to 
nie.  If  we  are  trying  to  do  something  for 
the  poor,  and  not  for  the  politicians  it 
seems  to  me  the  very  best  thing  we  could 
do  in  expanding  the  poverty  war  would 
be  to  include  the  Hatch  Act  provision. 

What  was  the  third?  It  was  the  ad- 
visory council,  carefully  worked  out  by 
members  of  the  committee,  to  try  to  form 
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a  study  group  which  could  correlate  the 
activities  of  the  various  departments  of 
Government  involved  in  the  poverty  war. 
In  S.  600,  the  higher  education  bill  which 
the  Senate  recently  passed,  we  took  the 
work-study  program  out  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  put  it  Into  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  We  have,  as 
I  recall,  as  to  student  funds,  used  an 
override  of  jurisdiction  of  some  24  de- 
partments and  agencies  under  the  war 
on  poverty  program.  Yet  all  we  provide 
by  way  of  an  advisory  committee  to  assist 
the  director  of  the  program  Is  a  commit- 
te&^ppointed  by  him,  controlled  by  him, 
and  designed,  as  it  is  said,  to  act  as  a  kind 
of  sounding  board  for  his  ideas,  as  far 
as  I  am  able  to  determine. 

Such  an  advisory  committee  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  beneficial.  It  is  not  going  to 
give  the  director  outside  sources  for  ad- 
vice to  help  him  better  correlate  the 
activity  for  which  he  is  responsible,  and 
work  effectively  with  other  departments 
and  agencies.  It  is  only  another  method 
of  saying.  'Here  is  a  nice  bunch  of  peo- 
ple you  can  run,  and  we  can  get  out 
more  propaganda." 

The  fourth  point  was  the  money  to  be 
spent  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  on  the 
war  on  poverty.  The  authorization  for 
fiscal  1965  was  $947  million.  This  year, 
the  request  from  the  administration  was 
$1.5  billion.  The  Senate  bill,  as  passed, 
provided  $1,650  billion.  We  went  into 
the  conference  and  acepted  a  figure  of 
$1,785  billion.  That  is  $838  million  more 
than  was  authorized  in  1965.  It  is  $135 
million  more  than  the  Senate  approved 
in  its  bill.  It  is  $285  million  more  than 
the  administration  requested.  It  is  $992 
million,  almost  a  billion  dollars,  more 
than  was  spent  in  1965.  It  represents 
perhaps  the  most  colossal  expansion  of 
any  governmental  program  in  1  year  that 
we  have  ever  had  in  cur  peacetime  his- 
tory. It  is  perhaps  the  most  rapidly  ex- 
panded program  we  have  ever  had  in  the 
domestic  field.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  program  which  has  mushroomed 
to  that  degree,  particularly  a  program 
with  the  problems  and  the  troubles  that 
this  one  has  had  in  trying  to  get  orga- 
nized and  get  unden^'ay. 

I  offered  an  amendment  during  the 
debate  designed  to  cut  the  program  back 
to  a  little  more  than  $1  billion — last 
year's  authorization  plus  $150  million 
to  take  care  of  Senator  Nelson's  ideas  on 
title  n. 

My  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  close 
vote  of  the  Senate.  But  at  no  time  did 
anyone,ever  Indicate  that  it  was  the  con- 
sensus of  Senators  that  the  amount  the 
Senate  authofized-ishduld  be  increased. 
But  that  was  done  by  the  conference 
committee.  It  was  increased,  as  I  stated, 
by  $135  million. 

Furthermore,  as  to  the  S150  million 
provided  in  the  bill  as  authorization 
limits  for  the  Nelson  program,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  earmarking  of 
that  amount  for  that  purpose  has  been 
eliminated,  and  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  that  additional  $150  million  will 
find  its  way  into  the  qwnmunity  action 
program,  where  there  have  been  so  many 
problems  already. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  a  great 
number  of  newspaper  conunents  and 


editorials  on  this  subject.  I  should  like 
to  make  reference  to  some  of  them,  be- 
cause I  believe  they  bring  up  the  prob- 
lems that  we  have,  whic^  in  my  opinion, 
have  not  been  dealt  with  either  by  the 
bill  that  we  had  before  us  originally  in 
the  Senate  or  by  the  conference  report. 
First  of  all,  I  read  from  an  article  en- 
titled "Washington  Wonderland,"  in  the 
Reader's  Digest,  quoting  an  excerpt  from 
an  editorial  published  in  the  Seattle 
Times  and  reprinted  in  the  Reader's 
Digest.    It  reads: 

INSPIRATIONAL    LITERATURE? 

Millions  of  dollars  will  be  .spent  this  year 
to  develop  new  teaching  materials  for  teen- 
age dropouts  and  adult  Illiterates.  A  para- 
graph from  one  of  the  new  remedial-reading 
textbooks  written  for  Job  Corps  campers 
reads:  "Together  Pete  and  Joey  slugged 
away  at  Hank  until  his  nose  was  bleeding 
and  one  of  his  eyes  was  black  and  blue. 
Then  Pete  landed  two  blows  In  the  pit  of 
Hank's  stomach  and  Hank  doubled  over. 
He  slumped  slowly  to  the  sidewalk.  The 
fight  had  ended." 

Is  this  the  type  of  material  that  we  are 
trying  to  develop  in  order  to  train  indi- 
viduals? It  strikes  me  it  is  a  strange  way 
of  going  about  it. 

Another  brief  article,  entitled  "Whose 
Welfare?"  was  originally  printed  in  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel.    It  reads  in  part: 
Whose  Welfare? 

Administrative  costs  of  the  antipoverty 
program,  critics  say,  may  exceed  the  money 
goirg  to  the  poor.  At  Washington  headquar- 
ters. 44  top  oaiclals  draw  close  to  a  million 
dollars  a  year  in  pay.  Director  Sargent 
Shrlver's  deputy  Is  listed  ot  $28,500.  with 
three  assistants  getting  $27,000  each.  Of  40 
other  assistants,  9  get  $24,400  a  year.  11  eet 
$21,445,  and  20  draw  $18,935.  A  staff  of  1.150 
is  planned — as  a  starter. 

Out  in  the  field,  the  New  Jersey  director  is 
being  paid  $25,000  annually,  more  thp.n  any 
member  of  the  Governor's  cabinet.  In  Gum 
Springs,  Va..  the  antipoverty  program  is  to 
spend  $82,150,  with  $56,723  goins  for  salaries 
and  only  S25,427  earmarked  for  the  poor.  In 
New  York  City,  a  woman  lawyer-  Is  getting 
$500  a  week  as  a  poverty  "consultant." 

I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  to  the 
editor  written  by  a  man  in  Pueblo,  Cl  lo  , 
whom  I  do  not  know.  It  reads  in  part — 
and  I  believe  this|s  a  rather  interesting 

observation : 

■••^ 

Mr.  Johnson's  Great  Society  has  now  pro- 
vided Project  Head  Start  for  the  poverty- 
stricken  children,  youth  camps  for  their  big 
brothers  and  sisters,  welfare  for  their  par- 
ents, and  now  taxpald  babysitting  jobs  for 
their  granr?  pa  rents.  It's  time  now  that  he 
did  something  for  the  forgotten  group,  the 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Babysitting 
To  the  EDrroR : 

It  seems  that  every  time  I  pick  up  a 
newspaper  or  turn  on  the  radio,  there's  a  new 
and  more  Idiotic  scheme  out  of  Washington. 

We've  had  all  kinds  of  crazy  Ideas  foisted 
off  on  us  In  the  name  of  the  Great  Society, 
but  this  one  Is  the  nuttiest  by  far.  Now  Mr. 
Johnson  wants  to  hire  5  million  people  over 
the  age  of  60  years  to  act  as  "companions" 
to  neglected  children  from  poverty-stricken 
homes.    In  other  words,  the  taxpayers  are 


». 


now  being  forced  to  pay  for  5  million  baby- 
sitters. It  used  to  be  that  if  parents  ne- 
glected their  children,  they  were  arrested  and 
taken  Into  court  where  they  were  fined  for 
child  neglect.  Now  the  Federal  Government 
sends  around  a  professional  companion  for 
the  children. 

Most  of  these  companions  would  evidently 
be  persons  who  never  worked  enough  in 
their  lives  to  qualify  for  social  sectirlty.  If 
they  are  on  social  security  and  need  more 
money,  then  I  say  It's  time  to  cut  out  all  the 
other  Socialist  hogwash  like  medicare  which 
Johnson  has  tacked  onto  social  security,  and 
start  paying  these  people  the  money  they 
were  supposed  to  get  under  the  original  so- 
cial security  law.    But  taxpald  nursemaids 

ugh. 

Almost  20  years  ago,  John  T.  Flynn  wrote 
a  book,  "The  Road  Ahead,"  In  which  he  made 
the  statement  that  the  Communists  en- 
courage our  spending  programs  because  the 
sooner  we  spend  ourselves  Into  bankruptcy, 
the  sooner  they  can  take  over.  Mr.  Johnson 
is  well  on  the  way  toward  their  goal. 

Mr.  Johnson's  Great  Society  has  now  pro- 
vided Project  Head  Start  for  the  poverty- 
stricken  children,  youth  camps  for  their  big 
brothers  and  sisters,  welfare  for  their  par- 
ents, and  now  taxpald  babysitting  jobs  for 
their  grandparents.  It's  time  now  that  he 
did  something  for  the  forgotten  group,  the 
.  taxpayer.  Oh.  I  forgot,  he  does  have  a  nice 
gift  for  us — eventual  bankruptcy  In  the  name 
of  service  to  suffering  humanity  at  home  and 
abroad. 


PtTEBLO. 


Robert  Egnor. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  On  August  21,  we 
had  a  very  difficult  situation  crop  up  in 
the  Breckenridge,  Ky.,  area  youth  camp. 
I  hold  in  my  liand  two  articles  from 
Mcrganlield,  Ky.,  dated  August  21,  com- 
piled from  UPI  and  AP  dispatches.  In 
brief,  they  siiow  that  the  ccmp  was  be- 
ing operated  by  a  group  of  "hoods"  from 
beginning  to  end.  at  taxpayer's  expense, 
many  people  wne  being  beaten  up  and 
phys'cally  aL^'-aivied,  and  many  were 
iciving  in  fear  of  their  lives. 

The  article  reads  in  part: 

MoRGANFir.LD.  Ky..  AugUEt  21. — Hundreds 
of  youth:,  who  had  come  to  a  nearby  Fed- 
eral Job  Corps  center,  with  hopes  high,  left 
It  tod.y,  driver  by  Tear. 

"Tliey  |hcoti!ums]  thrcaten'-d  to  kill  me 
*hree  different  ti.'nes,"  said  Gilbert  Blanken- 
shlp,  18,  of  Jamestown,  Ky.,  as  he  boarded  a 
bus  to  leave. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
.sont  to  have  these  two  articles  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Riot  Feab  Drives  Youths  From  Job  Corps 
Center 

Morganfield,  Kt.,  August  21. — Hundreds 
of  youths,  who  had  come  to  a  nearby  Fed- 
eral Job  Corps  Center  with  hopes  high,  left 
it  today,  driven  by  fear. 

"They  (hoodlums)  threatened  to  kill  me 
three  different  times."  said  Gilbert  Blanken- 
shlp,  18,  of  Jamestown,  Ky.,  as  he  boarded  a 
bus  to  leave. 

About  150  poured  out  of  the  center  at 
Camp  Breckinridge  last  night,  along  with 
most  of  the  teaching  staff,  after  a  3 -hour 
riot  In  which  10  were  Injured.  Another 
100  left  today  and  more  were  expected  to 
leave. 

over    600    INVOLVED 

Up  to  500  of  the  650  white  and  Negro 
youths  at  the  center  "were  Involved  In  the 
rioting.  State  troopers.  FBI  agents,  and  U.S. 
marshals  remained  near  the  center  today. 
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Seven  youths  were  arrested  for  drunken- 
ness and  brought  before  a  magistrate  In 
Owensboro.  who  dismissed  the  charges  at 
the  request  of  Job  Corps  officials. 

Blan>''  -.iship  said.  '"There  were  eight  guys 
(Negi-ccs)  in  ir.y  dorm  who  threatened  to  kill 
me.  I'm  leaving  here  until  I  think  It  Is 
safe  to  come  baclc." 

"don't  do  nothing" 

Blankenshlp  said  his  locker  was  broken 
Into  and  clothing  and  money  were  stolen. 
Ralph  Allen.  18,  of  Pascagoula.  Miss.,  an- 
other who  Is  leaving,  also  said  his  locker  had 
been  broken  Into  and  clothing  and  money 
taken. 

"If  the  officials  here  had  taken  a  stand 
before  this  would  never  hive  happer.ci."  Al- 
len said.  "They  were  always  giving  these 
guys  a  second  chance." 

A  Negro  youth  from  New  York,  who  did 
not  wish  to  be  identified,  said: 

"Man.  we  don't  do  nothing  here.  That's 
the  trouble.  I  want  to  be  a  mechanic  but 
they  say  there's  no  room  In  the  mechanics 
class.     Man.  there's  nothing  to  do  here." 

Job  Corps  officials  put  up  some  of  the 
trainees  In  an  EvansvlUe.  Ind.,  hotel  In  hopes 
they  would  return  later. 

APPEAL    BY    MATOR 

Morganficld  Mayor  J.  Earl  Bell  apper\led  to 
center  otricialb  to  rid  tne  corps  of  "the 
racketeerin«?  and  hoodlum  element"  before  It 
happens  c.R.iin. 

"They  have  got  to  operate  thr.t  center  on 
ft  bisis  where  people  are  not  afraid  to  go 
there  to  work,"  Bell  said.  "I'm  In  favor  of 
the  Job  Corps.  There  are  some  nice  kids 
xip  there  but  unlcis  these  centers  are  prop- 
erly policed  they  have  missed  the  boat." 

Charles  Singer,  a  member  of  the  security 
guard,  said  the  camp's  teaching  staff  Is  gone. 

"When  you're  a  resident  and  you  have  40 
students  gang  up  on  you  the  way  they  did, 
well,  you  cun  see  why  they'd  want  to  leave," 
he  said.  ( 

Riot  Drives  Teens  From  Jon  Camp 

MoRGANFiFLD,  Ky. — Hundreds  cf  youths, 
who  had  come  to  a  nearby  Federal  Job 
Corps  center  with  hopes  high,  left  It  Satur- 
day driven  by  fear. 

Seven  youths  Involved  In  Friday  night's 
rioting  were  arrested  for  drunkenness  and 
brought  before  a  magistrate  In  Owensboro. 
w^ho  dismissed  the  charges  at  the  request  of 
Job  Corps  officials. 

About  150  corpsmen  poured  out  of  the 
center  at  Camp  Breckinridge  Friday  night, 
along  with  most  of  the  teaching  staff,  after 
a  3-hour  riot  In  which  10  were  Injured. 
Another  100  left  Saturday  and  more  wft-e 
expected  to  leave. 

Up  to  500  of  the  650  white  and  Negro  youths 
at  the  center  were  Involved  In  the  rioting. 
State  troopers.  FBI  agents  and  U.S.  mar- 
shals remained  near  the  center  Saturday. 

Purpose  of  the  $10.7-mllllon  center,  part 
of  the  U.S.  war  on  poverty.  Is  to  train 
disadvantaged  youths  for  10  months  to  a 
year.  Basle  training  Includes  3  hours  of  gen- 
eral education  and  3  hours  of  work  experience 
a  day. 

In  nearby  Morganfleld,  Ky..  one  icstdent 
described  the  center  as  "the  damndest  mess 
you've  ever  seen." 

"It's  Just  like  a  Sunday  school,"  said  Bob 
Hlte.  manager  of  a  Morganfleld  radio  station. 
"If  the  kids  do  something,  they  (the  camp 
officials)  say,  'now  if  you  boys  dont  behave 
well  take  your  pie  away.'  " 

Six  angry  young  Job  Corps  men  told  their 
story. 

As  the  six  crossed  a  dusty  field  toward  a 
Red  Cross  hut  where  they  would  ask  for 
a  transfer  to  another  Job  Corps  center,  one 
said.  "I  alnt  going  to  stay  here  and  get 
my  throat  cut." 

Another  added,  in  reference  to  a  camp  pro- 
tecUon  racket.  "After  I  got  off  the  bus"  (on 


his  return  from  a  weekend  trip)  "they  ask  me 
if  I  had  any  life  insurance,  and  I  said  'Hell, 
no."  " 

Another  student  told  of  watching  a  beat- 
ing In  the  messhali  Wednesday:  "They  Just 
took  his  head,  pushed  it  in  a  plate  of  food, 
then  stomped  his  face  in." 

One  boy  said  he  told  a  camp  official  Thurs- 
day night  there  was  trouble  brewing  at  the 
camp.  "They  didn't  do  nothin'."  the  boy 
said. 

Most  cf  the  camp's  boys  are  staying  in 
motels  and  hotels.  The  six  boys  said  their 
stay  at  a  hotel  last  night  was  paid  for  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

They  said  the  riot  sources  were: 

Tlie  protection  racket  which  the  six  boys 
said  was  "nipped  in  the  bud"  in  their  dorm 
area  but  may  have  continued  elsewhere. 

The  boys  said  they  were  forced  to  pay 
$13.50  a  month — one-half  of  their  montlily 
take-home  salary — in  return  fdr  "life  in- 
surance" to  avoid  beatings. 

A  civil  rights  demonstration  Augxist  13 
triggered  by  Negro  comedian  Dick  Gregory, 
who  claimed  the  camp  hired  only  persons 
with  college  de??recs.  Some  students  felt 
that  charges  of  discrimination  In  hiring  were 
fclse  and  staged  a  couiiterdemonstratlon. 

Rioting  in  Lcs  Angeles,  creating  feur  be- 
tween races. 

Dliisatisfactlon  among  students.  Said  one 
of  the  six:  "I've  been  here  2  months  and 
I've  been  to  all  the  classes  and  haven't 
learned  a  d.-xmn  thing." 

The  six  were  Philip  Leffermrn,  16.  New 
York  City;  Larry  David.  13,  Athens.  Ga.;  Ron- 
nift  Stone.  16,  Marietta,  Ga.;  Edv.'ard  Mat- 
tock. 17.  Bccklcy,  W.  Va.;  Autoiuc  Monette, 
20.  Los  Angeles,  and  Harvey  Bunker.  21,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

A  mob  of  about  75  attacked  a  firetruck 
they  apparently  thought  was  coming  to  set- 
tle Friday's  fighting  which  began  between 
swirling  knots  of  people,  said  Seymour  Bry- 
son.  director  of  student  security. 

It  was  determined  later  that  the  firetruck 
had  arrived  because  of  a  false  alarm. 

Ten  Job  Corpsmen  were  treated  at  a  camp 
hospital.  Most  of  them  had  stab  ^-.ounds. 
many  had  cuts  and  bruises,  authorities  said. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
an  interesting  feature  that  one  of  the 
first  things  that  happened  in  the  war 
on  poverty,  one  of  the  first  programs 
that  was  announced,  was  reported  last 
October  in  Time  magazine,  in  January, 
that  in  the  administration's  opening 
salvo  on  poverty  spending  last  month, 
"one  project,  for  example,  was  a  $25,000 
loan  to  a  fruitcake  manufacturer  in 
Lafayette,  La."  The  magazine  comment- 
ed further,  "Standards  certainly  must 
have  been  flexible." 

Let  me  say,  with  all  due  deference,  that 
every  bit  of  factual  information  which 
we  have  received  from  begirming  to  end 
points  up  one  problem  after  another  of 
this  kind. 

Here  is  an  article  published  In  the 
New  York  Times  on  June  2.  1965,  with 
a  St.  Louis  dateline,  dealing  with  the 
problems  that  the  mayors  of  our  towns 
have  been  having.  Again  I  should  like 
to  quote: 

A  group  of  angry  blg-clty  mayors  failed 
today  in  a  move  to  get  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors  to  back  their  charge  that  the 
Federal  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  was 
"trying  to  wreck  local  government  by  setting 
the  poor  against  city  hall." 

The  controversy  was  shifted  to  the  polit- 
ically less  exposed  channel  of  private  con- 
svUtatlon  with  Vice  President  Humphety. 

A  strongly  worded  resolution — accusing 
administrators  of  the  Federal  antlpoverty 
program  of  creating  tensions  among  the  poor 


against  mayors  and  of  "fostering  class  strug. 
gle"  against  city  administrations — was  bot- 
tled up  today  In  the  resolutions  committee. 

The  resolution  was  drafted  by  Mayors  John 
F.  Shelley  of  San  Francisco  and  Samuel  W. 
Yorty  of  Los  Angeles,  both  Democrats.  It 
had  seemed  almost  certain  of  passage  by  the 
conference  at  a  final  plenary  session  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  Shelley  said  he  had  been  urged  by 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  of  Cnlcago,  who  Is 
not  at  the  conference,  to  "make  the  resolu- 
tion even  stronger." 

In  SjTacuse,  Mayor  Walsh  said,  federally 
financed  antlpoverty  workers  refer  to  city  of- 
ficlals  as  "the  enemy."  He  said  the  poor 
In  Syracuse  "are  being  urged  to  storm  city 
hall." 

Mayor  Shelley  read  to  the  committee  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity's "Community  Action  Agency  Work- 
book," published  last  March  under  the  name 
of  Theodore  M.  Berry,  the  agency's  director 
of  community  action  programs.  The  book 
stressed  the  importance  of  "organizing  low- 
income  re-^idents  for  political  effectiveness." 

Mayor  Shelley  said  the  Federal  agency's 
insistence  that  "the  poor  must  dominate 
this  thing"  would  have  the  effect  of  "wreck- 
ing the  program"  by  removing  It  from  th^- 
control  of  elected  city  officials  "who  are 
responsible  to  the  ta.vpayers." 

"Look,"  he  said.  "I'm  a  liberal.  I  was 
poor.  I  came  out  of  the  labor  movement. 
I  am  in  complete  sympathy  with  what  they 
are  ti-ying  to  do.  But  they  are  saying  that 
we  can  have  no  voice  in  the  control  of  ex- 
penditures (by  local  governments)  that  will 
be  10  percent  of  the  program  this  year  and 
50  percent  next  year.  That  creates  a  sit- 
uation in  wjaich  no  local  government  can 
exist." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEk  (Mr.  BuR- 
nicK  in  the  chair*.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  now 
discussing  that  aspect  of  the  program 
with  respect  to  which  I  stated,  when 
the  bill  was  originally  before  the  Senate : 

In  my  whole  political  career,  I  have  never 
seen  a  program  so  loaded  with  the  ability 
of  political   manipulation   and   devlousness. 

I  believe  that  rather  accurately  de- 
scribes what  can  be  done  politically  un- 
der the  types  of  organizations  which  are 
substituted  for  the  performance  of  func- 
tions which  properly  belong  to  the  Gov- 
ernment; does  not  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  We  wel- 
comed his  support  in  the  original  debate 
on  the  bill.  He  was  extremely  effective 
in  presenting  his  ideas,  thoughts,  and 
rationale  on  the  subject.  But,  as  he 
knows,  the  Hatch  Act  amendment  which 
was  in  the  bill,  and  which  would  have 
helped  as  an  effective  weapon  in  trying 
to  keep  out  politics,  was  eliminated  by 
the  conference  committee,  even  though 
the  possibility  of  eliminating  it  was  never 
even  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
number  of  other  articles,  a  whole  series 
of  papers  from  the  State  of  Arizona,  the 
Phoenix  Gazette,  the  Arizona  Republic, 
the  Tucson  Dally  Citizen,  and  a  variety 
of  other  newspapers,  all  of  which  have 
been  referred  to  prior  to  this  time  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin]  ,  on  the  problems  they  have  been 
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having  in  Arizona  with  the  programs 
which  have  been  initiated  there. 
Frankly,  they  depict  one  horror  after 
another.  There  are  accounts  of  recently 
released  convicts  running  the  program. 
The  fact  is,  they  cannot  find  any  ra- 
tionale or  motivation  for  the  people  they 
are  placing  in  these  camps. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  entertained,  and 
I  believe  other  Senators  might  be  enter- 
tained also,  by  the  report  of  June  11 
in  the  Arizona  Republic,  as  follows: 

Boys  recruited  for  the  Job  Corps  may  elect 
to  go  home  when  they  please  and  the  gov- 
ernment iB  required  to  provide  transporta- 
tion. 

The  other  day,  at  the  Winslow  camp,  an 
eastern  boy  arrived  and  almost  immediately 
asked  to  ret\u-n  home.   Why? 

"I  can't  wait  to  get  back  on  that  Jet  air- 
plane," he  said.  "That's  the  most  fun  I 
ever  had  In  my  life." 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  boy  being 
taken  out  to  Arizona  at  Government  ex- 
pense. He  went  to  Winslow  and  soon 
came  back  at  taxpayers'  expense  merely 
to  enjoy  another  airplane  ride. 

It  does  not  strike  me  that  this  is  doing 
much  about  the  poverty  program  as 
such. 

Here  is  another  one : 

POVEBTY   PBOGRAM    MONEY   TO   DEVELOP  ROCK 
AND  ROLI.  GSOtTPS 

Latest  announcement  from  the  "Nothing- 
May-Surprlse-You-Department"  of  the  pov- 
erty program:  A  program  to  use  Federal  pov- 
erty funds  to  develop  rock  and  roll  choral 
groups  was  announced  in  Chicago  July  19  by 
Denton  J.  Brooks,  Jr.,  "executive  director  of 
the  Chicago  Committee  on  Urban  Opportu- 
nity. 

Mr.  Brooks  said  development  of  rock  and 
roll  groups  has  "cultural  Implications  but 
also  a  definite  economic  effect  In  the  war  on 
poverty  because  it  will  give  Jobs  to  persons 
who  would  not  otherwise  have  Jobs." 

Perhaps  this  Is  a  useful  endeavor.  I 
do  not  know.  But  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  something  on  which  general 
tax  funds  should  be  spent. 

All  kinds  of  groups  want  to  promote 
rock  and  roll,  but  the  idea  of  spending 
Federal  funds  on  it  is  beyond  me. 

Here  Is  another  article,  dated  July  23, 
1965,  from  the  Denver  Post: 

Three  of  five  Job  Corpsmen  In  San  Marcos, 
Tex.,  charged  with  felonies  In  the  shoot- 
ing of  two  airmen,  returned  to  the  Job  cen- 
ter after  being  released  from  Jail  on  a  habeas 
corpus  writ. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  fellows  who  did 
not  like  sitting  In  the  camp.  They  went 
out  on  the  town  and  shot  two  airmen, 
were  released,  and  returned  to  the  Job 
Corps  camp. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  August  of  this  year,  did  a  kind 
of  lineup  of  some  of  the  problems. 

I  am  reciting  Incidents  from  various 
areas  of  the  country  to  try  to  indicate 
to  the  Senate  the  kind  of  problems  we 
have  rim  into. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce reported: 

In  Ypsilantl,  Mich.,  a  local  teacher  de- 
scribed a  Federal  grant  of  $188,000  In  nearby 
Willow  Run  village  as  "a  fraud  and  a  dis- 
grace." One  antlpoverty  project  planned 
was  a  weight-losing  class  for  women  who 
were  told  "now  that  summer's  coming  on, 
don't  fry  in  your  own  fat." 
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It  is  inconceivable  that  we  are  spend- 
ing Federal  funds  for  that. 

The  next  item  relates  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.,  about  which  we  heard  a  great 
deal  before : 

The  Job  Corps  Director  has  resigned.  Of 
the  270  young  girls  training  at  the  Center, 
90  percent  were  school  dropouts. 

Blaming  the  Federal  Government  for  not 
screening  the  candidates  properly,  the  Direc- 
tor said  one  girl  arrived  emotionally  ill,  an- 
other 5  months  pregnant.  Six  girls  were 
kicked  out  for  drunkenness,  several  refused 
to  obey  regulations;  20  more  left  because 
they  weren't  "motivated." 

In  New  York  City— and  I  am  glad  to 
see  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  present — 

The  22-year-old  neighborhood  investigator 
In  Harlem  was  charged  with  the  stabbing 
(fatal)  of  a  16-year-old  white  boy.  The  In- 
vestigator was  on  the  Federal  payroll  for 
$36.50  a  week,  checklhg  on  neighborhood 
poverty  complaints.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  a  member  of  a  gang  of  rowdies  known 
as  the  Barbarian  Knights. 

So  the  first  three  States  Involved  that 
I  have  mentioned  are  Michigan,  Florida, 
and  New  York.  The  report  goes  on.  It 
does  not  stop  there.  It  covers  all  areas 
of  the  coimtry, 

Lewiston,  Caup. — Citizens  complain  that 
they  are  being  terrorized  by  volunteers 
at*  the  local  Job  Corps  Center.  Residents 
were  told  that  no  yoimg  volunteer  with  a 
criminal  record  would  come  to  the  Center. 
"Now  we  learn  that  parolees  are  being  sent 
here  and  that  there  is  almost  no  supervi- 
sion," said  one  Lewiston  city  official.  (A  Job 
Corps  official  said  the  "rules  got  changed — 
at  the  Presidential  level.") 

The  next  one  is  from  Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.   Where? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Community  action  program  officials  had 
allowed  $45,000  to  rent  meeting  rooms  when, 
as  Congressman  Wh-liam  H.  Haesha,  Repub- 
lican, of  Ohio,  reported,  "There  is  plenty  of 
free  space  they  could  use."  The  money  is 
now  being  held  up,  pending  investigation. 

I  do  not  happen  to  know  what  hap- 
pened with  respect  to  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  where  was  the  rock- 
and-roll  program? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  was  in  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  that  Is  a  part 
of  an  economic  opportunity  program  on 
which  the  taxpayers'  money  Is  being 
spent? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Where  was  the  pro- 
gram in  which  the  taxpayers'  money  was 
being  spent  to  teach  how  weight  can  be 
reduced?   Was  that  in  Ypsilantl? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes;  that  was  In 
YpsUantl,  Mich. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Those  programs  are 
now  a  part  of  the  general  laws? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    That  Is  correct 

the  so-called  poverty  program. 

The  next  Item  mentioned  In  this  report 
refers  to  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  local  Project  Head  Start  has  a  $1,- 
094,000  budget  for  a  preschool  center.  PuUy 
two-thirds  of  that  budget  is  going  for  salaries 
of  administrators,  consultants,  coordinators, 
teachers,  aides,  office  help. 


Here  is  one  from  Gum  Springs,  Va. : 
Citizens  are  up  in  arms  over  a  $74,000 

local  poverty  budget.    Of  that  budget,  $56,722 

is  going  for  salaries  for  the  staff. 

Then  we  get  down  to  Washington,  D.C.: 
The  Public  Health  Service,  with  a  budget 
of  $2  billion  per  year,  has  wide-ranging 
health  programs  for  the  general  public 
throughout  the  United  States.  But  poverty 
program  officials  aren't  satisfied.  They  are 
launching  their  own  health  service  in  the 
form  of  nursery  school  setup,  complete 
with  medical,  dental,  and  eye  benefits.  Cost- 
ing initially  $17  million  a  year,  it  will  zoom 
shortly  to  $150  million  annually.  Obviously 
It  will  compete  with  the  existing  Public 
Health  Service. 

The  one  I  have  just  referred  to  relates 
to  Washington,  D.C.  The  next  one  re- 
lates to  New  York  City.  It  is  reported 
that: 

The  powerful  United  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers has  forced  local  poverty  officials  to  pay 
$8  to  $9.20  per  hotir  to  summer  nursery 
school  teachers. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.,  blast  by  Mayor  Walsh. 

There  Is  another  program  going  on  In 
Washington,  D.C,  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed. 

Poverty  officials  admitted  paying  $87,000 
to  a  private  research  group  "to  compile  a 
catalog  of  more  than  170  Federal  programs— 
in  addition  to  those  set  up  by  the  antlpov- 
erty program — which  helps  the  poor. 

The  Washington  Dally  News  reported  the 
catalog  is  thicker  than  New  York's  Manhat- 
tan phone  book. 

So  far  we  have  included  the  States  of 
Michigan,  New  York,  Florida,  California, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Virginia,  and  Washington, 
D.C.  The  areas  I  mentioned  before  in- 
cluded Kentucky  and  Texas.  I  know 
that  there  have  been  problems  in  my  own 
State  of  Colorado. 

The  Washington  Post  had  this  to  say 
when  we  passed  the  bill  in  August.  This 
article  appeared  on  August  23 : 

Mounting  concern  across  the  country  that 
the  war  on  poverty  has  yet  to  establish  an 
effective  beachhead  was  ignored  in  the  Sen- 
ate where  administration  forces  crushed 
opposition  61  to  29  and  passed  a  1-year,  (1.65 
billion  extension  of  the  program. 

The  time  has  come  to  throw  away  the 
quantitative  yardstick  and  the  tub-thumping 
press  release  that  tells  only  how  much  or 
how  many  or  how  big,  and  to  concentrate  on 
how  effective,  how  lasting  is  the  war  to  help 
people  lift  themselves  above  poverty  and 
stay  there. 

I  was  really  Interested  in  my  own 
State.  I  believe  I  previously  placed  in 
the  Record  an  article  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Denver  Post  which  referred 
to  one  of  the  centers  of  the  Job  Corps 
in  western  Colorado  and  stated  that  it 
had  really  been  successful.  When  one 
read  below  the  headlines  he  learned  that 
one-fourth  of  those  who  had  gone  out 
there  at  the  Government's  expense  had 
already  left  the  camp  after  they  had 
been  there  for  only  2  weeks.  This  was 
supposed  to  have  been  a  successful  camp. 
I  have  some  more  examples  of  what  went 
on  in  Colorado. 

Here  is  an  article  from  the  Rocky 
Moimtain  News  dated  September  2, 1965, 
in  regard  to  the  new  head  of  the  Denver 
war  on  poverty.  He  was  elected  by  a 
ll-to-7  margin  after  a  secret  ballot  and 
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after  a  motion  to  postpone  the  election 
another  month  had  been  beaten  down. 
8  to  7.  The  new  director  is  a  fellow  that 
I  know  from  my  home  State,  and  is  an 
able  person. 

But  once  again  the  political  situation, 
largely  within  the  Democratic  Party,  has 
created  such  a  force  they  have  been  un- 
able to  get  anything  done  that  meets 
with  the  approval  of  Washington.  That 
is  why  when  this  gentleman,  whose  name 
Is  Corky  Gonzales,  and  incidentally  a 
fine  guy,  was  elected.  One  of  the  first 
things  done  was  to  fire  the  executive  di- 
rector. They  have  not  yet  found  a  new 
one. 

Here  is  the  comment  made  by  another 
director  of  the  Denver  war  on  poverty. 
This  comes  from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  of  September  3, 1965.  He  said  that 
the  local  program  can  work  despite  the 
current  Internal  bickering  hampering 
achievement : 

Herlck  Roth,  president  of  the  Colorado 
Labor  Council,  said  possibilities  for  the  fu- 
ture are  excellent. 

Speaking  to  the  Young  Democrats  of  Den- 
ver, Roth  claimed  the  issue  Is  who  shall  be 
the  local  spokesman  and  through  whose  eyes 
poverty  seen, 

"We  can  take  some  progressive  steps  while 
w«'re  fighting  these  petty  battles,"  he  pre- 
dicted. 

When  he  got  through  he  said,  "I  trust 
it  will  not  be  a  boondoggle." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  articles  be  inserted 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

corkt  gonzauis  elected  head  of  denver's 
War  on  Poverty 

(By  Fritz  Lalendorf) 

Rudolph  (Corky)  Gonzales,  former  ball 
bondsman  and  professional  boxer.  Is  the  new 
general  of  Denver's  war  on  poverty. 

He  was  elected  Wednesday  as  chairman  of 
the  Denver  war  on  poverty  board  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  James  Galvln.  who  resigned  the  top 
post  because  of  friction  with  several  of  his 
coworker*.     Galvln  will  remain  on  the  board. 

Gonzales  won  by  an  ll-to-7  margin  after  a 
secret  ballot  and  after  a  motion  to  postpone 
the  election  another  month  had  been  beaten 
down  8-to-7. 

The  board  has  been  racked  by  dissension 
for  the  past  2  months  since  Mayor  Currl- 
gan  publicly  called  for  the  removal  of  then 
Executive  Director  Robert  E.  Allen  for  alleged 
Ineffective  leadership. 

Allen  has  since  been  demoted  to  community 
relations  director,  although  he  la  serving  as 
acting  executive  director  untU  a  successor  is 
chosen. 

•nie  local  program  has  bogged  down  amid 
personality  clashes  and  differences  of  opin- 
ion on  how  the  program  should  be  con- 
ducted and  which  way  it  should  move. 

'Rie  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO) 
In  Washington  has  been  slow  to  approve 
needed  poverty  funds  until  the  leadership 
hassle  Is  straightened  out  and  the  program 
IS  revitalized. 

Only  19  of  the  33  board  members  were  on 
hand  for  the  regular  monthly  meeting 
Wednwday  night. 

Gonzales,  37.  Is  director  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  program,  a  ptu^  of  the  war 
oin  poverty. 

His  salary  In  that  Job  Is  f«,636  a  year.  The 
chairman  of  the  Denver  war  on  poverty 
board  Is  a  nonpaylng  position. 

William  Blackburn,  an  oU  executive  and 
chairman  of  the  nominating  committee,  re- 


ported the  committee  favored  Walter  E.  Em- 
ery, president  of  the  Bank  of  Denver,  for  the 
top  post. 

The  vote  was  4  to  1.  he  said,  with  Mrs. 
Mary  Chavez,  board  member  representing 
"the  disadvantaged  community,"  opposed. 

Mrs.  Chavez  said  she  believed  Emery  would 
be  unable  to  communicate  with  residents 
of  poverty  areas. 

Blackburn  quoted  Emery  as  saying  he 
v.ould  be  unwilling  to  serve  as  chairman  If 
there  were  opposition  to  his  election,  pre- 
ferring to  encourage  board  unity  rather  than 
disunity. 

Then  followed  a  motion  to  postpone  the 
election  until  the  nominating  committee 
could  talk  It  over. 

triggers  blast 

That  triggered  a  blast  from  Herrlck  Roth, 
president  of  the  Colorado  Labor  Council, 
APL-CIO.  who  has  been  leading  the  fight  to 
get  the  program  off  dead  center. 

"How  long  do  we  Intend  to  bicker  on  and 
on  about  this?"  he  asked.  "Caution  has  been 
part  of  our  problems  with  this  program." 

Further  postponements,  he  said,  means 
the  war  on  poverty  "does  not  go  forward  for 
a  while." 

The  8-7  vote  closely  followed  economic 
lines  with  the  so-called  disadvantaged  rep- 
resentatives prevailing  over  the  other  board 
members.  Emery,  however,  abstained  from 
the  balloting. 

After  Gonzales  was  nominated  by  Iilrs. 
Chavez,  Mrs.  Lloyd  M.  Joshel  said  the  board 
should  dissolve  Itself  and  start  all  over  again. 

"The  board  Is  badly  split,"  she  said,  "In 
I  don't  know  how  many  ways." 

She  suggested  appointing  a  chairman 
from  outside  the  board  "who  might  be  able 
to  pull  these  patches  together." 

Attorney  A.  Edgar  Benton  called  It  "a  sad 
commentary"  that  a  community  of  500.000 
people  could  not  find  someone  willing  and 
able  to  take  on  the  responsibility  of  running 
the  war  on  poverty  program. 

He  announced  he  would  vote  against  Gon- 
zales "simply  because  I  don't  think  he's 
qualified." 

After  the  election  Gonzales  said  he  did 
not  Intend  to  get  involved  In  "politics  behind 
closed  doors." 

"I  don't  say  that  I  know  evenrthlng  there 
Is  to  know  but  I  can  learn,"  he  declared.  "I 
do  know  that  we  must  help  the  poor  people.' 

couPLrrx  SHAJu:tn> 

The  board  has  approved  a  complete  struc- 
tural shakeup.  revamping  the  administrative 
hierarchy  from  top  to  bottom. 

The  executive  director  will  oversee  six  divi- 
sions dealing  with  community  relations,  edu- 
cation, employment  and  training,  health, 
home  management  and  research  and  analysis. 

The  divisions  will  be  staffed  by  board 
members  plus  professional  Gutslders<^ubject 
to  board  approval. 

Poverty  Fighter   HIxxtdes  Contidencx 

A  director  of  the  Denver  War  on  Poverty 
(DWOP)  board  said  Thursday  the  local  pro- 
gram can  work  despite  the  current  Internal 
bickering  hampering  achievements. 

Herrlck  Roth,  president  of  the  Colorado 
Labor  Council,  said  possibilities  for  the  fu- 
ture are  excellent. 

Speaking  to  the  Young  Democrats  of  Den- 
ver, Roth  claimed  the  issue  is  who  shall  be 
the  local  6p>okesman  and  through  whose  eyes 
Is  poverty  seen. 

"We  can  take  some  progressive  steps  whUe 
we're  fighting  these  petty  battles."  he  pre- 
dicted. 

middlz  gxocnd 

The  labor  leader  claimed  the  Denver  board, 
under  fire  for  its  Ineffectiveness.  Ls  neither 
far  behind  nor  far  ahead  of  other  communi- 
ties. 

He  said  the  poverty  representatives  on  the 
board  don't  know  what  their  role  Is  and 
neither  does  the  "power  structure." 


"In  fact."  he  said,  "the  power  structure 
probably  has  less  understanding." 

He  said  the  current  board  hassle  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  poverty  people  being  hampered  by 
the  "society  people  who  know  how  to  run 
boards." 

He  said  all  the  haggling  Is  going  on  amid 
the  power  structure  and  not  the  so-called 
disadvantaged  board  memt>ers  who  are 
continually  being  talked  down  to. 

"I  have  been  critical  of  the  power  struc- 
ture." Roth  conceded,  "becaiase  I  don't  like 
to  see  this  bulldozing  going  on." 

finding  a  trust       * 

Roth  said  the  election  of  Rudolph  (Corky) 
Gonzales,  a  representative  of  the  Spanish- 
American  community,  as  board  chairman 
Wednesday  night  amounted  to  "finding  a 
trust." 

"If  we  walk  away  from  Corky  we  will  be 
doing  him  and  the  war  on  poverty  a  disserv- 
ice," he  declared. 

Roth  said  he  was  sure  the  board,  despite 
the  division  in  leadership,  was  united  In 
wanting  to  move  ahead  with  the  program. 

Nationally,  he  said  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration "may  hang  its  hat  or  lose  It"  on  the 
antlpoverty  war. 

"I  trust  It  will  not  be  a  boondoggle."  he 
added. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Here  is  an  editorial 
from  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  headed 
"Boondoggle."  "I  trust  it  will  not  be  a 
boondoggle."  Herrlck  Roth  said. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  said  very 
pungently: 

We  certainly  trust  so.  too,  but  we  must  ad- 
mit that  nothing  In  the  record  so  far  gives 
us  much  cheer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  editorial  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ii>  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Boondoggle? 

Herrlck  Roth  In  commenting  on  the  strife- 
ridden  organization  of  the  Denver  War  on 
Poverty,  of  which  he  is  a  director,  expressed 
this  hope: 

"I  trust  It  will  not  be  a  boondoggle." 

We  certainly  trust  so.  too.  But  we  must 
admit  that  nothing  in  the  record  so  far  gives 
us  much  cheer. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thought  I  was 
through  the  parade  of  horrors  on  this 
matter  until  I  got  a  new  one  the  other 
day.  Here  is  one  dated  September  7 
from  the  Dixon  Evening  Telegraph  in 
Dixon,  111.  It  is  an  editorial  entitled 
"The  War  on  Poverty  Invades  Lee 
County,  111." 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows : 
(Prom  the   Dixon    (Dl.)    Evening  Telegraph, 

Sept.  7,  1965] 

The  War  on  Poverty  Invades  Lee  County, 

III. 

The  war  on  poverty  Is  to  be  fought  on 
home  grounds  In  Lee,  Ogle,  and  Whiteside 
Counties,  three  of  the  most  prosperous  farm- 
ing and  Industrial  counties  In  northwestern 
Illinois. 

A  great  number  of  the  citizens  of  our  com- 
munity are  aghast  and  utterly  disgusted 
after  reading  In  this  newspaper  of  the  press 
conference  called  by  Rev.  Alden  R.  Hickman, 
assistant  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Dixon.  It  has  been  reported  that 
this  committee  Is  a  self-appointed,  self-per- 
petuating group  controlled  by  about  10  per- 
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sons.    None    of    these    persons    are    respon- 
sible to  county  or  city  voters. 

At  this  meeting  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hick- 
man announced  that  he  and  his  group  that 
he  calls  the  Trl-County  Opportunities  Coun- 
cil (TCOC)  has  requested  a  grant  from  the 
Federal  Government  of  more  than  $38,000 
•to  finance  a  study  which  will  determine  the 
extent  and  nature  of  poverty  in  the  Lee- 
Ogle -Whiteside  Counties  area." 

If  approved  by  the  Government  the  grant 
will  be  used  specifically  to  "discover  Incidents 
of  poverty,  resources  available,  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  eliminating  or  alleviating  pov- 
erty in  this  area"  •  *  •  said  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Hickman.  Budget  Information  released 
at  this  press  conference  specified  that  the 
program  director  will  receive  $10,200  a  year. 
Two  assistant  directors  wUl  receive  $7,200 
each.  The  remainder  left  In  the  budget  sal- 
ary allotments  will  be  used  for  secretarial 
salaries  and  for  neighborhood  aides,  what- 
ever that  means,  and  these  are  the  ones  he 
says  will  benefit.  Also  Included  is  travel 
expense  of  $7,200  and  $1,800  for  consultants 
who  are  supposed  to  evaluate  the  completed 
survey.  Then  there  Is  allotted  $1,950  for 
office  rent,  $2,000  for  supplies  and  postage 
and  $1,300  for  equipment  rental. 

We  can  think  of  better  Initials  to  be  used 
for  the  Great  Society  than  TCOC.  We  sug- 
gest they  change  their  name  to  the  "Pay- 
rollers  Everlasting  Utopia"  and  call  it  by  its 
initials  (PEU)  which  would  be  more  appro- 
priate because  of  this  senseless  squandering 
of  Federal  funds  Just  to  put  a  few  people  on 
the  payroll. 

We  were  Informed  by  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  that  Reverend  Hick- 
man's coming  to  Dixon  and  the  church  was 
contingent  upon  his  being  on  this  boon- 
doggle payroll  at  $10,200  salary.  If  this 
Information  is  Incorrect  we  will  be  happy  to 
correct  same. 

If  this  committee,  whoever  they  are.  will 
come  to  us  or  any  number  of  people  In  our 
community  we  will  tell  them  why  we  think 
some  people  have  less  than  others — we  will 
tell  them  for  free  and  save  taxpayers  838,000. 

We  will  even  throw  in  something  as  a 
bonus  and  for  free — we  will  tell  why  some 
people  liave  more  than  others  In  case  these 
men  are  planning  to  spend  taxpayers'  money 
in  the  future  to  find  out  why  some  people 
have  made  money  and  saved  it. 

We  are  sure  that  almost  everyone  has  com- 
passion for  people  who  are  unfortunate  be- 
cause of  reasons  of  sickness  or  of  something 
beyond  their  control.  Our  county  board  of 
supervisors  has  a  setup  that  has  been  In  force 
for  years  to  take  up  and  care  for  hardship 
cases. 

We  have  a  suggestion.  If  these  men  are  so 
willing  to  get  this  $38,000  and  use  It  we 
would  like  to  be  so  bold  as  to  say — get  It  and 
give  It  to  those  who  need  It  but  do  It  through 
the  county  supervisors  and  township  men 
who  are  already  set  up  and  have  been  doing 
this  over  many  years.  Let's  not  pay  It  out 
In  fat  salaries  for  a  favored  few. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  effect  what  Is 
said  here  is  that  the  Tri-County  Oppor- 
tunities Council  requested  a  grant  from 
the  Federal  Government  of  more  than 
$38,000  to  finance  a  study  which  will 
determine  the  extent  and  nature  of  pov- 
erty in  the  Lee-Ogle-Whiteside  Coun- 
ties area. 

The  editorial  starts  out  by  saying  that 
these  three  counties  are  the  most  pros- 
perous farming  and  industrial  counties 
in  northwestern  Illinois. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say  who  is 
going  to  get  the  $38,000.  The  program 
director  will  receive  $10,200  a  year,  the 
two  assistant  directors  will  receive  $7,200 
a  year. 


That  is  $24,600  out  of  the  $38,000. 
The  remainder  left  in  the  budget  salary 
allotments  will  be  used  for  secretarial 
salaries  and  for  neighborhood  /  aides, 
whatever  that  means,  and  these^re  the 
ones  who  wUl  benefit. 

Also  included  is  travel  expense  of 
$7,200  and  $1,800  for  consultants  who 
are  supposed  to  evaluate  the  completed 
survey.  Then,  there  is  allotted  $1,950 
for  office  rent,  $2,000  for  supplies  and 
proceeds,  and  $1,300  for  equipment 
rental. 

The  editor  suggests  the  name  be 
changed  from  the  TCOC,  which  Is  Tri- 
County  Opportunities  Council,  and  that 
it  be  called  PEU.  which  is  Payrollers 
Everlasting  Utopia. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  situation 
is  going  to  be  clianged  or  not.  The  edi- 
torial is  dated  September  7,  1965.  I 
presume  it  will. 

The  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  program  went 
through  despite  determined  opposition  of 
everybody  in  the  area. 

Then,  we  have  this  article  of  Septem- 
ber 9  from  the  Washington  Daily  News, 
and  an  article  by  Jack  Steele  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News.  The  first  one  is 
dated  September  9,  1965,  and  the  last 
one  is  dated  September  12,  1965.  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Sept  9, 

1965] 

Head  Starters  Startle  Probers:    "Free"  Use 

OF  Church,  $532  in  "Rentals" 

Senate  Investigators  have  reported  that  a 
Mississippi  Head  Start  project  paid  $100 
rent  to  use  a  bathroom  toilet  in  a  church  for 
8  weeks. 

The  project  also  paid  the  owner  of  the 
church  $10  In  rent  for  use  of  a  garbage  can, 
$100  to  rent  a  sink.  $120  to  xose  a  refrigera- 
tor, $110  for  a  store,  and  $92  for  a  carpet 
during  the  same  8-week  period. 

One  of  the  project's  officials  chartered  a 
twin-engine  plane  for  a  200-mlle  flight  to 
address  a  "graduating  class  of  5-  and  6-year- 
old  Head  Start  pupUs.  Another  chartered  a 
plane  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  project's 
board  of  directors,  they  said. 

left  hastily 

And  when  the  Senate  staff  employees 
started  their  Investigation,  bookkeepers  for 
a  New  York  firm  which  had  received  a 
$35,000  contract  to  audit  the  project,  left 
Mississippi  hastily,  taking  the  books  and 
records  with  them. 

These  and  other  alleged  Irregularities  In 
the  project's  operations  have  turned  up  In 
the  course  of  an  investigation  sparked  by 
Senator  John  Stennis,  Democrat,  of 
Mississippi. 

Senator  Stennis  Is  preparing  a  detailed 
report  to  present  to  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  of  which  he  Is  a  member, 
when  It  considers  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  $1.5  billion  to  nin  the  antlpoverty 
program. 

made    ptjblic 

Results  of  the  probe  were  first  made  pub- 
lic In  dispatches  by  Morris  Cunningham, 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  Memphis 
Commercial-Appeal,  a  Scrlpps-Howard  news- 
paper. 

The  project  Involved  Is  the  Child  Devel- 
opment Group,  which  was  granted  $1,460,748 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  run 
Head  Start  classes  In  65  Mississippi  com- 
munities this  summer. 


Senator  Stennis  has  charged  that  the  proj- 
ect's facilities  were  being  used  as  a  "stag- 
ing area"  for  civil  rights  demonstrators 
rather  than  for  their  Intended  preschool 
educational  piirpose,  and  that  Head  Start 
funds  were  used  to  provide  ball  and  pay  fines 
for  demonstrators. 

first  hand 

In  late  July,  Senator  Stennis  asked  OEO 
Director  Sargent  Shrlver  for  an  accounting 
of  the  child  development  group's  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  When  Mr.  Shrlver  reported  his 
accountants  could  find  no  serious  irregulari- 
ties. Senator  Stennis  and  Appropriations 
Committee  Chairman  Carl  Hayden,  Demo- 
crat, of  Arizona,  sent  committee  investigators 
to  Mississippi  for  a  firsthand  look. 

When  they  arrived  August  26,  they  re- 
ported they  at  first  were  denied  Admittance 
to  the  group's  headquarters.  After  Senators 
Stennis  and  Hayden  protested  to  Mr.  Shrlver, 
the  staff  aides  were  let  In  and  staff  accountant 
William  J.  Miller  started  an  audit. 

VANISHED 

When  he  arrived  to  continue  his  work 
August  30,  the  records  had  vanished  and  so 
had  three  bookkeepers  for  Spokny-Gersten 
Co.,  a  New  York  City  firm  which  had  the 
$35,000  accounting  contract,  Investigators 
said. 

The  books  were  later  returned  by  air  ex- 
press from  New  York  but  the  bookkeepers 
never  did  show  up  again,  the  Investigators 
said. 

Mr.  Shrlver's  office  later  announced  the 
contract  had  been  canceled  and  the  routine 
auditing  assigned  to  another  New  York  City 
firm,  but  Spokny-CStersten  had  received  nearly 
$27,000  of  the  $35,000  in  advance. 

The  Senate  Investigator,  meanwhile,  found 
a  check  had  been  paid  to  the  Reverend  Harry 
Howard,  listed  as  owner  of  St.  Peter's  Baptist 
Church,  Pascagoula.  Miss.  Reverend  Howard 
had  "donated"  use  of  his  church  for  a  Head 
Start  class  for  the  8-week  session,  they 
were  told. 

"frkx" 

However,  according  to  Mr.  Miller,  an  in- 
voice filed  In  support  of  the  check  revealed 
that  although  use  of  the  church  was  "free," 
Reverend  Howard  had  been  paid  $100  for  use 
of  a  "bathroom  commode"  (toilet),  $10  for 
use  of  a  garbage  can,  $100  for  use  of  a  sink, 
$120  for  use  of  a  refrigerator,  $110  for  use  of 
a  stove,  and  $92  for  use  of  a  carpet  during  the 
8  weeks. 

OEO  officials  here  said  the  rental  charges 
appeared  to  be  exorbitant — and  if  so,  would 
not  be  allowed.  Presumably,  the  money  can 
be  recovered  either  from  Reverend  Howard 
or  from  Mary  Holmes  Junior  College  of  West 
Point,  Miss.,  official  sponsor  of  the  chUd  de- 
velopment group. 

The  chartered  air  filghts,  Investigators  said, 
were  taken  by  the  Reverend  Willie  Brown, 
assistant  director  of  the  group,  who  flew 
from  Jackson  to  Holly  Springs  to  speak  be- 
fore a  Head  Start  graduating  class,  and  by 
Dr.  Tom  Levin,  former  director,  who  flew 
from  Jackson  to  West  Point  for  a  board  of 
directors'  meeting.  Washington  officials  said 
Mr.  Levin's  flight  was  authorized  as  neces- 
sary. 

Abxtsbs  in  Head  Start  Program  Rsvxaud 
(By  Jack  Steele) 

Washington,  September  11.— The  antlpov- 
erty program's  own  audit  of  a  big  Mississippi 
Head  Start  project  disclosed  "questionable 
and  improper"  expenditure  of  portions  of  the 
$1.4  million  In  Federal  funds  poured  into  the 
project. 

Sargent  Shrlver,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  made  public  Friday 
night  a  sketchy  summary  of  a  July  31  atxllt 
report,  which  charged  that  $87,778  In  "ques- 
tionable expenditures"  were  uncovei«d  at 
this  midway  point  in  the  8-week  program  to 
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provide  nursery  schools  for  underprivileged 
children. 

Shrlver  made  public  the  audit  sununary 
after  Nathan  Cutler.  OEO's  chief  auditor,  had 
denied  reports  by  Senate  Investigators,  which 
were  published  by  Scrlpps-Howard  newspa- 
pers, of  waste  and  mismanagement  In  the 
Head  Start  project  In  Mississippi. 

Yet  Cutler  himself  stated  In  the  audit 
sununary  that  "significant  weaknesses," 
which  Included  possible  conflict  of  Interest, 
were  uncovered  by  his  auditors. 

USED  TO  PAT  FINES 

The  OEO  auditors  found  that  $1,129  In 
Head  Start  funds  were  used  to  pay  ball  and 
fines  for  Head  Start  employees  arrested  for 
civil  rights  activities.  They  Insisted  all  but 
$329  had  been  recovered. 

Shrlver  himself  earlier  admitted  some  OEO 
employees  engaged  in  civil  rights  activities 
"on  their  own  time"  and  added:  "I  hope 
they  do  it."  He  insisted  they  were  not  inter- 
mingling their  antlpoverty  and  civil  rights 
activities,  however. 

The  big  Issue  of  whether  OEO  paid  hlgh- 
prlc^  "rentals"  on  such  Items  as  a  toilet, 
a  rug,  refrigerators,  and  garbage  cans  In  two 
Negro  churches  In  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  used 
as  Head  Start  centers  was  left  unresolved. 

Cutler  earlier  denied  the  charges — Insisting 
that  OEO  had  purchased  these  Items. 

After  release  of  the  audit  report.  Cutler 
admitted  that  Invoices  found  In  the  flies  of 
the  Mississippi  project  covering  these  Items 
used  the  word  "rentals."  But  he  Insisted 
this  was  a  mistake. 

SEEK  ADJUSTMENTS 

Cutler  said  OEO  was  trying  to  work  out 
adjustments  In  the  prices  of  these  articles 
rather  than  rip  out  the  toilet  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  other  Items. 

Investigators  for  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  sent  to  audit  the  project  by 
Senator  John  Stennis,  Democrat,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, made  the  "rental"  charges  on  the 
basis  of  the  Invoices. 

Shrlver  refused  to  release  the  full  audit 
report  on  grounds  that  It  was  an  Internal 
document  of  OEO  and  might  contain  unsub- 
stantiated charges  involving  some  individ- 
uals. 

But*  the  audit  summary,  although  all 
speclflc  charges  were  deleted,  disclosed  evi- 
dence of  wholesale  mismanagement  of  Head 
Start  funds  in  the  Mississippi  project,  which 
was  operated  by  the  Child  Development 
Group  of  Mississippi  from  a  center  at  Ed- 
wards, Miss.,  near  Jackson. 

week  to  cosbect 
f 

Cutler  considered  the  lack  of  control  over 
the  Federal  funds  so  serious  that  he  recom- 
mended that  the  project  be  curtailed  or 
halted  unless  the  faults  were  corrected  within 
1  week. 

The  report  listed  among  "questionable" 
expenditures: 

Cost  of  teacher  orientation:  $30,710. 

Accovinting  and  flnancial  services:  $35,000. 

Administrative  expenses:  $12,380. 

Printing  agreement:  $7,188. 

Retainer  legal  services:  $2,500. 

The  report  also  charged  the  project  had  vio- 
lated conditions  of  Its  grant  by  Improper  use 
of  funds,  by  falling  to  Identify  the  non-Fed- 
eral share  (10  percent)  of  its  costs  and  by 
bu3rlng  furniture  and  services  before  the 
grant  was  approved. 

CONTROL  LACKING 

It  charged  the  OEO  auditors  had  found  no 
control  over  petty-cash  funds,  accounting 
system  deflclencies,  and  such  mysterious 
other  "weaknesses"  as  "special  bank  account" 
and  "possible  conflict  of  Interest."  These 
were  not  further  explained. 

The  report  stated: 

"Oiur  audit  indicated  the  existence  of  a 
relatively  lax  and  uncontrolled  system  of 
management  both  at  the  grantee  and  sub- 
contractor levels. 


"Essential  functions  Involving  cash  and 
check  disbursements,  purchases,  material 
control,  and  recordkeeping  were  Infornaally 
accomplished  and  Inadequately  supervised." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  most  of  us 
have  seen  these,  but  this  article  relates  to 
the  Head  Start  program  in  Mississippi 
which  paid  $100  to  rent  a  bathroom  toilet 
in  a  church  for  8  weeks,  and  it  went  into 
details  of  what  was  being  paid  out: 
Scrap  basket  rental,  toilet  rental,  and 
screen  rental,  and  all  of  these  things 
that  are  plain  idiotic  use  of  funds  when 
we  are  trying  to  help  the  poor  in  this 
kind  of  program. 

I  do  not  intend  to  outline  all  of  these 
things  in  order  to  show  the  difficulties  of 
the  program.  Of  course,  there  will  be 
difficulties.  No  program  can  get  started 
in  this  way  without  difficulties  and  with- 
out problems.    We  all  know  that. 

The  point  is,  to  take  a  program  that 
Is  already  nationally  in  trouble  in  all 
areas  of  this  country  and  then  say  we  are 
going  to  give  $285  million  more  than  the 
administration  wanted  and  $135  million 
more  than  the  Senate  provided  and  mil- 
lions more  than  was  spent  last  year  In 
expanding  this  type  of  program,  without 
getting  administrative  help  or  super- 
vision. It  seems  to  me.  Is  absolute  non- 
sense. If  this  conference  report  can  be 
defeated  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
go  back  to  conference  and  insist  on  the 
Hatch  provisions,  and  insist  on  a  fair 
monetary  amount  and  try  to  get  some 
kind  of  advisory  council  that  will  be  of 
assistance  in  this  program. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  Intend 
to  address  myself  in  some  detail  to  this 
situation,  as  I  believe  I  am  the  only 
Member  of  my  party  who  signed  the 
conference  report.  With  the  indulgence 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are 
present,  I  would  like  the  privilege  of  in- 
serting several  matters  in  the  Record. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  do 
so  although  they  are  not  germane  to  the 
pending  business.  Then  I  shall  ask  for  a 
quorum  call  for  the  brief  time  that  Mem- 
bers are  notified  that  this  debate  will 
be  coming  to  a  close. 

I  ask  for  such  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RETIREMENT  OP  SECRETARY 
ZUCKERT 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
end  of  this  month,  the  Honorable  Eugene 
Zuckert,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  will 
leave  his  post  in  the  Government. 

Secretary  Zuckert  has  served  in  that 
high  post  longer  than  any  other  Secre- 
tary in  history  and.  undoubtedly,  his 
contributions  have  been  extraordinary. 
In  1946,  he  served  as  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for  Air, 
and,  when  the  new  Department  was 
formed  the  following  year  he  became  As- 
sistant Secretary.  His  experience  had 
qualified  him  well  for  the  leadership  po- 
sition to  which  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Kennedy  in  1961. 

During  his  tenure  as  Secretary  we  have 
not  always  agreed  on  matters  affecting 
installations  in  New  York,  but  I  respect 
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his  dedication  to  the  public  service.  I 
applaud  his  contributions  to  the  growth 
of  the  Air  Force  and  the  defense  of  the 
Nation,  and  I  admire  his  unquestioned 
ability  and  patriotism. 

The  Air  Force  will  miss  his  leadership 
and  the  Federal  Government  his  dedi- 
cated service.  I  join  Senators  in  wishing 
him  success,  health,  and  happiness  in  the 
future. 


ACCEPTANCE  SPEECH  BY  FORMER 
NEW  YORK  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
GOLDSTEIN 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  former 
New  York  State  Attorney  General  Na- 
thaniel L.  Goldstein  was  installed  as 
President  of  the  American  Friends 
of  the  Hebrew  University  last  Sunday. 
Mr.  Goldstein  is  one  of  New  York's 
most  distinguished  citizens.  He  served 
the  State  as  Attorney  General  from  1942 
to  1954  and  was  my  immediate  predeces- 
sor in  that  post.  During  his  terms  of 
office  under  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
New  York  moved  forward  and  led  the 
Nation  in  many  areas  of  government 
concern,  including  civil  rights,  education, 
and  health.  Also  during  that  time.  Mi-. 
Goldstein  was  a  leading  figure  in  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Attorneys  General. 
In  addition  to  the  bar,  he  has  also  distin- 
guished himself  in  philanthropy  and 
community  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  acceptance  speech  of  Attorney 
General  Goldstein  on  the  occasion  of  his 
installation  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  the  Acceptance  Remarks  op 
Former  Attornet  General  Nathanux  L. 
Goldstein  of  New  York,  Upon  His  Induc- 
tion AS  President  of  the  American  Friends 
OF  THE  Hebrew  University,  September  19, 
1965 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  joxu  very 
kind  introduction.  May  I  also  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce of  the  State  of  Israel,  His  Excellency, 
the  Honorable  Halm  Zadok,  for  his  most 
gracious  remarks.  Were  I,  In  turn,  to  present 
him  to  you,  I  should  characterize  him  suc- 
cinctly as  a  brilliant  lawyer,  a  superb  pub- 
lic servant  and,  above  all,  a  gentleman  of 
the  highest  order. 

I  accept  the  Idicla  of  office  today  with  due 
humility,  realizing  the  duty  which  goes  with 
it  and  the  accompanying  obligation  to  that 
g^eat  citadel  of  learning,  standing  at  the 
crossroads  of  the  Middle  East,  in  all  of  its 
majestic  glory,  beaming  its  rajrs  of  knowl- 
edge throughout  the  civilized  world. 

The  Hebrew  University  performs  a  dual 
fxmctlon.  It  supplies  the  professions  to  ad- 
minister to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
the  scientists,  the  doctors,  and  the  lawyers. 
It  produces  the  teachers  so  essential  to  man 
the  primary  and  secondary  schools,  for  brick 
and  mortar  without  teachers  can  be  of  no 
avail.  I  know  I  need  not  stress  its  impor- 
tance, for  it  is  self-evident  and  axiomatic. 

For  the  next  few  minutes,  I  should,  there- 
fore, like  to  tell  you  what  Impelled  me,  with 
all  of  my  manifold  duties  and  obligations,  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  the  American 
Friends.  It  is  inherent  in  the  second  great 
historic  mission  of  the  Hebrew  University. 

We  Eire  the  people  of  the  Book,  and  learn- 
ing has  sustained  lis  throughout  the  ages. 
In  all  of  our  travail  and  suffering — and  It 
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Is  learning  which  can  bring  peace  and  tran- 
quillity to  the  world. 

Nuclear  weaponry  is  not  the  answer,  for  in 
a  span  of  50  years  we  have  fought  and  won 
two  World  Wars,  steeped  in  blood,  sweat,  and 
tears.  Checkerboard  diplomacy  will  not  do 
it,  for  with  all  our  statesmanship  and  dip- 
lomatic maneuvering,  we  find  ourselves  on 
the  brink  of  world  war  III. 

Knowledge,  learning,  education,  and  un- 
derstanding must  supply  the  tools,  by  which 
the  human  race  can  survive,  in  a  world  of 
plenty  and  splendor. 

Unfortunately,  America,  the  most  power- 
ful nation  on  earth,  which  has  done  so 
much  good  for  so  many  people,  has  been  un- 
able to  reach  the  underdeveloped  and  new- 
ly developed  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
Unless  there  Is  a  rapport  with  them,  I  fear 
that  mistrust  and  misunderstanding  will 
continue.  Unless  we  can  infuse  them  with 
our  democratic  way  of  life,  we  shall  be 
groping  in  the  dark  and  in  the  abyss  of  dis- 
mal failure.  We,  who  are  living  under  the 
best  form  of  government  conceived  by  man, 
cannot  transmit  our  good  and  oui  blessing 
to  these  people. 

But  there  is  one  ray  of  hope.  In  an  era 
when  the  use  of  force  as  a  weapon  Jn  diplo- 
macy has  become  an  anachronism,  the  exam- 
ple of  Israel  stands  forth  as  a  guiding  light. 
The  diplomacy  of  economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance waged  BO  badly  by  Israel  is  doing 
much  to  win  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  these  developing  countries.  Dedi- 
cated young  people  trained  by  the  Hebrew 
University  are  now  practicing  the  diplomatic 
art  and  setting  an  example  which  the  free 
countries  of  the  world  can  follow  and  learn 
from. 

Let  me  name  a  few  specifics  where  the 
Hebrew  University  is  now  playing  its  impor- 
tant role,  helping  their  Asian  and  African 
neighbors.  There  is,  at  the  university,  a 
unique  program  for  training  Africans  in 
modern  medicine,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
World  Health  Organization,  an  arm  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  program,  now  in  its 
third  year,  will  soon  graduate  the  first  group 
of  physicians,  who  will  return  to  their  native 
lands  in  Africa  and  head  hospitals,  research 
centers,  and,  before  long,  be  training  physi- 
cians and  technicians  essential  to  the  health 
of  their  people. 

Similarly,  there  are  African  and  Asian 
students  In  economics,  social  work,  the  law 
school,  as  well  as  In  the  multlfaceted  fields 
of  modem  science. 

There  is  presently  underway  a  newly  cre- 
ated Institute  for  American  Studies.  Al- 
though less  than  a  month  old,  this  institute 
is  teaching  American  history  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  guiding  principles  of  Amer- 
ican democracy.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
direct  channel  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
people  of  the  emerging  nations  than  through 
the  tutelage  of  another  new  democracy 
which  has  benefited  so  dramatically  from 
the  American  experience. 

This  little  State  of  Israel  has  been  able, 
In  a  short  time,  to  reach  the  eyes  and  the 
ears  of  these  Asians  and  Africans.  It  has 
been  able  to  gain  their  confidence  and  trust. 
And  this  little  State,  through  the  Hebrew 
University  must  be  the  catalyst  by  which 
these  people  can  be  reached. 

To  eradicate  poverty  of  the  body  is  all-im- 
portant, but  to  feed  the  poverty  of  the  mind 
is  also  Important,  if  we  are  to  live  in  a 
world  of  rule  by  law. 

We,  in  America,  must  provide  the  where- 
withal, for  the  Hebrew  University  can  sup- 
ply the  manpower  and  the  brains.  All  that 
we  are  being  asked  for  is  dollars,  and  dol- 
lars, unless  put  to  good  use.  lie  fallow  and 
helpless.  This,  believe  me,  my  friends.  Is 
the  cheapest  Insurance  premium  we  can  pay 
for  the  survival  of  civilization. 


SCURRILOUS  TELEPHONE  CALLS  BY 
THE  ORGANIZATION  "LET  FREE- 
DOM RING" 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  news 
media  yesterday  and  today  have  once 
again  brought  to  public  attention  the 
irrational,  scurrilous  attacks  being  em- 
ployed by  the  rightwing  group  called 
Let  Freedom  Ring.  The  current  at- 
tack is  against  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  but  for  the  past  3 
years  this  same  organization  has  used 
the  telephone  lines  of  the  Nation  to  at- 
tack in  the  most  personal  and  vicious 
maimer  the  integrity,  and  the  patriotism 
of  such  outstanding,  loyal  Americans  as 
former  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy, Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  and 
U.N.  Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson. 

Now,  of  course,  the  method  used  by 
Let  Freedom  Ring — which  seems  deter- 
mined to  bring  hate  and  fear  within  the 
reach  of  all — is  faceless,  and  anonymous. 
A  voice  on  the  telephone.  Not  even  the 
written  word  where  the  inaccuracies  and 
innuendoes  can  at  least  become  apparent 
to  reasonable  people  on  considered  read- 
ing. Just  the  short  message  over  the 
phone,  which  leaves  you  asking  what 
exactly  was  said,  but  with  just  enough 
of  the  message  to  cause  suspicions  and 
doubt. 

Telephone  officials  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  feel  that  there  is  nothing 
they  can  do  under  the  law  to  regulate 
the  use  of  their  equipment,  except  in 
cases  of  overt  criminal  activity.  But 
what  is  strange  is  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  the  individual  telephone  cus- 
tomer to  find  out  from  his  local  company 
just  who  rents  the  equipment  for  Let 
Freedom  Ring  broadcasts.  On  occasions 
it  has  even  taken  the  press  months  to 
find  out  who  is  responsible  for  these 
messages. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  know  who 
sponsors  these  messages  just  as  much  as 
who  publishes  a  newspaper  or  a  radio  or 
television  broadcast. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  introduce  suitable 
legislation  before  the  end  of  the  current 
session  of  Congress  to  deal  with  this  situ- 
ation. The  public  has  a  right  to  know 
who  sponsors  these  messages  just  as 
much  as  it  has  a  right  to  know  who  pub- 
lishes a  newspaper  or  pays  for  a  political 
radio  broadcast.  Such  persons  should  be 
accessible  to  public  attention  and  to  suit 
for  slander. 

Just  about  a  year  ago,  I  informed  the 
Senate  of  the  activities  of  this  organiza- 
tion. At  that  time  I  said  that  Let  Free- 
dom Ring  was  plugged  into  the  telephone 
systems  in  at  least  six  States.  Since 
that  time,  this  organization  has  grown. 
The  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nal 
B'rith,  which  has  filed  a  complaint  with 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion concerning  Let  Freedom  Ring's 
"abusive  and  extremist  attacks  and 
libels  on  individuals  and  institutions," 
now  estimates  it  is  active  in  more  tbfan 
30  cities. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  residents 
of  these  30  cities  this  week  can  be  ex- 
posed to  the  statement  that  the  PTA  is 
"basically  a  lobby  for  leftwing  educa- 
tors who  work  closely  with  the  bureau- 
crats in  the  Office  of  Education  to  feder- 


alize our  schools  in  the  Russian  man- 
ner." 

This  use  of  innuendo  and  half-truth 
is  an  old  tactic  of  both  the  Nazis  and  the 
Communists,  and  Americans  have  long 
consigned  this  type  of  attack  when  is- 
sued In  the  radical  press  or  from  the 
platform,  to  the  oblivion  it  deserves.  But 
when  this  sort  of  message  is  constantly 
repeated,  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  simultaneously,  it  could  do  what 
it  is  designed  by  the  propagandists  to  do: 
Cast  the  cloud  of  suspicion  over  the  loy- 
alty of  community  leaders  and  elected 
officials  and  doubt  over  the  capability  of 
our  form  of  government  to  defend  us 
from  communism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  a  report  of 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  concerning 
the  history  and  activities  of  Let  Freedom 
Ring,  an  article  from  this  morning's 
Baltimore  Sun  on  the  attack  on  the  PTA 
and  a  series  of  articles  from  Miami  news- 
papers concerning  Let  Freedom  Ring 
activities  in  Florida. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[  Prom  Pacts.  August  1965  ] 

(Published  by  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
of  B'nal  B'rith) 

"Let  Freedom  Ring" 

"Let  freedom  ring,"  a  new  voice  of  the  radi- 
cal right  in  America,  whispers — in  an  area 
where  so  many  shout  raucously.  It  is  a  quiet 
recorded  voice  on  the  telephone,  the  con- 
stantly changing  and  always  anonymous 
voice  of  a  man  or  a  woman  with  a  90-second 
sermon  of  fear  called  a  "patriotic  message." 
It  can  be  dialed  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night  In  some  30  or  more  cities.  For  extrem- 
ists it  is  a  most  promising  device  lu  their 
growing  store  of  propaganda  techniques. 

On  April  6,  1965,  after  the  Selma  to  Mont- 
gomery civil  rights  march,  a  man  In  Balti- 
more, promised  a  revealing  message,  dialed 
a  much-publicized  number  to  hear: 

"The  carnival  in  Alabama  is  over  and  the 
result  Is  increased  hatred  between  the  races, 
two  dead,  and  a  Constitution  that  is  about 
to  be  ripped  to  shreds  by  a  panicky  Congress 
bowing  to  mob  rule  and  White  House 
tyranny." 

A  New  Yorker  dealing  a  Yukon  exchange 
number  heard  a  similar  report.  Another  man 
in  Chicago,  or  still  another  in  Miami  or  In 
Southern  Pines,  N.C.,  could  hear  much  the 
same  thing,  in  each  city  the  listener  was 
alone  and  attentive,  the  speaker  nameless 
but  of  seeming  authority,  the  message  pro- 
vocative and  extremist. 

Let  Freedom  Ring,  with  national  head- 
qiiarters  at  Post  Office  Box  1775  In  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  is  the  creation  of  William  Campbell 
Douglass,  M.D.,  a  Sarasota  physician  who  Is 
a  member  of  the  John  Birch  Society.  Doug- 
lass explains  his  operation  in  a  mimeo- 
graphed prospectus: 

"Let  Freedom  Ring  is  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration established  to  disseminate  antl- 
Communlst,  anti-Socialist,  pro-American 
broadcasts  via  a  telephone  tape  recording. 
Your  'customer'  dials  a  number  (just  like 
time  and  weather)  and  gets  2  minutes  of 
antl-Communlst  dynamite. 

"Let  Freedom  Ring  brings  to  your  area  a 
hard-hitting,  often  shocking  program  that 
is  on  the  air  24  hours  a  day.  •  •  •  You  will 
be  amazed  at  the  frantic  reaction  that  you 
will  get  from  your  enemies — they  will  hate 
It." 

THE    FRIGHT    NETWORK 

By  the  summer  of  1965,  after  less  than  8 
years  in  btisiness.  Dr.  Douglass'  network  of 
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telephone  stations  bad  spread  to  many  of  t&e 
major  cities  across  the  Nation.  Let  Freedom 
Ring  message  stations  now  operate  In  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago.  Detroit  (which 
boasts  10  Uipe  machines  with  10  telephone 
numbers).  Baltimore.  Miami,  Dallas,  Kansas 
City.  Indianapolis.  Wichita^  Ssicramento,  and 
In  several  cities  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  In 
addition,  there  are  stations  in  Decatur.  Bed- 
ford, and  Calumet  City,  111.;  Jacksonville, 
Sarasota,  and  Clearwater,  na.:  KnoxvlUe, 
Tenn.:  Boulder.  Colo.;  Port  Arthur.  Tex.; 
Long  Beach.  Calif.;  Brockton,  Mass.;  Summit, 
N.J.;  Nashua,  NJI.;  and  Southern  Pines.  N.C. 
Even  as  this  list  is  compiled,  a  dozen  addi- 
tional franchise  applications  are  pending. 

Each  week,  each  of  these  outlets  presents 
a  naw  "patriotic  message"  to  callers  in  its 
area — each  spoken  calmly  but  so  worded  aa 
to  arouse  suspicion,  fear  and  anger,  or  the 
urge  to  enlist  in  organized  radical  right 
activity. 

Each  message  continues  for  a  minute  and 
a  half,  or  sometimes  2  minutes.  It  is  re- 
corded on  tape  and  played  automatically  to 
anyone  who  dials  an  advertised  phone  num- 
ber. This  is  done  by  using  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone System's  automatic  announcement 
service  equipment,  an  apparatvis  Incorpo- 
rating recorder,  playback,  and  telephone  con- 
nections in  a  single  unit.  This  equipment 
can  be  rented  from  local  telephone  com- 
panies at  costs  varying  from  $20  to  $45 
monthly  (multiple  numbers  and  other  op- 
tional devices  being  available) .  All  such  ar- 
rangements are  made  and  paid  for  by  the 
local  Let  Freedom  Ring  subscriber. 

RADICAL    RIGHTIST    SCRIPTS 

The  automatic  phone-tape  service  is  avail- 
able to  anyone.  Is  easily  Installed,  and  is 
cheap  enough  to  make  it  an  economical  me- 
dium for  propaganda.  The  scripts  are  sup- 
plied by  Dr.  Douglass — his  single  responsi- 
bility under  the  franchise  agreement — and 
they  cost  the  subscriber  $24  the  first  year,  $13 
a  year  thereafter.  The  local  outlet  agrees  to 
use  at  least  40  of  the  52  scripts  supplied  each 
year.  This  leaves  an  average  of  one  broad- 
cast per  month  for  the  subscriber  to  air  local 
Issues  In  his  Immediate  area. 

Let  Freedom  Ring  scripts,  like  most  of  the 
output  of  the  radical  right,  are  lurid  visions 
ot  a  Communist  conspiracy  lurking  behind 
civil  rights,  the  U.N..  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  last  three  U.S.  Presidents,  the  State  De- 
partment, the  press,  the  National  Council 
of  Churches,  the  ACLU,  the  ADL.  and  on  and 
on.  Early  In  Let  Freedom  Ring's  history — 
at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  crisis  In  1963 — the 
telephone  messages  from  Sarasota  asked : 

"How  long  will  the  American  people  put 
up  with  treason  right  In  the  White  House 
itself?  How  long  before  the  American  people 
demand  the  Impeachment  of  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy?" 

And  more  recently  (January  26,  1965) : 

"America  wUl  soon  be  in  a  position  of  hope- 
lesa  military  inferiority  to  the  beasts  of 
Russia  because  of  deliberate  disarmament  by 
traitors  in  the  Johnson  administration." 

Prom  such  scripts  it  is  easily  understand- 
able that  Let  Freedom  Ring  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  Robert  Welch,  founder  of  the 
John  Birch  Society,  as  a  worthwhile  interest 
for  his  members.  Dr.  Douglass  writes  the 
Let  Freedom  Ring  scripts,  compiling  his  data 
from  "intelligence  reports"  and  other  eso- 
teric-sounding sources  which  he  says  are 
"not  generally  available."  The  usual  Birch 
line  is  discernible  in  much  of  the  material 
although  Let  Freedom  Ring  has  on  occasions 
unearthed  a  "conspiracy"  the  nature  of 
which  suggests  that  at  leest  some  of  the 
doctor's  "intelligence"'  has  been  derived 
from  the  more  excited  bulletins  and  tracts 
of  the  far-out  fringe. 

In  his  script  for  the  week  of  April  28.  1964. 
for  example.  Dr.  Douglass  stirred  some  of 
his  callers'  deeper  fears : 

'The  pro-Communist  toadies  within  the 
Johnson    administration    must   at   all   costs 


keep  the  truth  from  the  American  electorate. 
If  they  win  the  election,  they  will  no  longer 
care  what  you  think,  for  by  1966  .America 
will  have  ceased  to  exist.  •  •  •  There  are 
only  three  possible  answers  to  Lyndon  John- 
son's criminal  neglect  of  these  problems  that 
beai  so  heavily  on  our  very  survival : 

"One:  Ignorance  •  •  •  With  our  multi- 
million  dollar  intelligence  establishment  this 
would  seem  hardly  possible. 

"Two:  Cowardice  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  State  Department  pink  ladies  In 
striped  trousers. 

"Three:  Treason,  with  the  President  being 
a  captive  or  willing  tool  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy. 

"Americans  can  no  longer  trust  the  Execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government." 

SEEDS  OF  DISTRUST 

Such  seeds  of  distrust  have  been  spread  by 
the  rec<»ded  telephone  voices  through  ever- 
widening  circles.  During  the  week  of  May 
13.  1964,  the  unseen  patriotic  experts  par- 
roted the  following  dire  warning  of  Mr. 
Douglass : 

"Another  fact  ignored  by  the  press  Is  that 
the  Communist-Unlng  National  Covincil  of 
Churches  Is  openly  promoting  bloodshed 
through  armed  revolution  by  Negroes. 
Th&»^  is  documented  proof  that  Negroes  are 
being  armed  for  open  revolution  this 
summer. 

"The  Communists,  working  through  their 
errand  boys  In  Congress  and  the  White 
House,  are  working  feverishly  to  have  passed 
a  bill  that  will  outlaw  the  ownership  of 
guns  by  private  citizens  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  urging  armed  rebellion  by 
Negroes.  These  carefully  coordinated  drives 
are  aimed  at  simultaneously  disarming  the 
American  people  and  overwhelming  them 
through  Communist-controlled  revolts  »  •  • 
and  we  also  urge  our  listeners  to  purchase  a 
rifle  or  a  pistol  for  home  defense.  We  are 
not — we  repeat — we  are  not  promoting  In- 
surrection as  does  the  National  Council  of 
Churches.  We  are  merely  urging  you  to  ex- 
ercise your  constitutional  and  God-given 
right  to  protect  yoxurself  •  •   •." 

The  incitement  to  antl-Conununlst  arms 
gathering  had  been  buttressed  by  tales  of  a 
weird  Government  plot  against  such  Ood- 
glven  rights  (Let  Freedcmi  Ring  broadcast  In 
February  1964) : 

"At  the  University  of  Michigan  a  plan  is 
being  develc^>ed  for  the  systematic  house-to- 
house  search  of  the  entire  United  States  for 
arms  of  any  kfnd.  The  search  is  to  be  made 
by  the  U.S.  Army  by  blocking  oflf  five  States 
at  a  time,  beginning  In  the  western  part  of 
the  country.  The  entire  civilian  population 
is  to  be  disarmed  by  the  end  of  1965." 

That  horror  story  so  Incensed  Senator  Ja- 
cob K.  Javits,  Republican,  of  New  York,  that 
he  queried  ofBclals  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  establish  the  truth  as  a  matter  of 
public  record.  The  Senator  Inserted  the  fol- 
lowing official  Department  reply  In  the  Con- 
GKsssioNAL  RECORD  of  Octobcr  2.  1964: 

"This  charge  Is  absurd,  completely  false, 
and  reflects  the  hallucinations  of  an  aber- 
rated mind." 

Javits  added  an  interesting  note:  the  story 
appeared  to  have  been  taken  bodily  from  the 
October  1963  Issue  of  On  Target,  official 
publication  of  the  paramilitary  Mlnutemen 
organization. 

William  Campbell  Douglass,  MX).,  con- 
ceived of  recorded  telephone  messages  as 
an  unstoppable  anti-Communist  weapon 
during  a  long  tour  of  active  duty  as  a  U.S. 
Navy  doctor  (1957-62).  The  Navy  years  did 
not  dull  his  Ideological  zeal,  and  soon  after 
leaving  the  service  he  set  up  the  first  station 
of  Let  Freedom  Ring  in  Sarasota.  Appar- 
ently failing  to  establish  his  organization  as 
a  common-law  trust,  he  finally  Incorporated 
Let  Freedom  Ring  In  the  State  of  Florida  as 
an  educational  organization  on  July  20,  1964. 


Douglass  was  born  In  Port  Deposit.  Md.,  on 
June  2.  1926.  He  graduated  from  Sarasota 
Senior  High  School,  where  he  was  an  aver- 
age  student.  In  1944.  After  years  spent  at 
many  Jobs  in  many  States.  Douglass  entered 
the  University  of  Miami  Medical  School 
graduating  in  1957.  After  his  5-year  Navy 
tour  he  settled  at  6916  Point  of  Rocks  Road 
in  Sarasota,  where  he  now  Uvea  with  his  wife 
and  two  children. 

la  the  reception  room  of  Douglass'  profes- 
sional offices  at  1812  HiUvlew  Street,  there 
are  stacks  of  right  wing  propaganda  materials 
which  make  possible,  for  each  patient,  an 
educational  hour  of  waiting.  These  include 
the  latest  Issues  of  the  Blrchite  American 
Opinion  magazine  and  the  Dan  Smoot  Re- 
port,  and  flyers  advertising  the  Christian 
Crusade  radio  program  of  Dr.  Billy  James 
Hargls. 

At  one  time  Douglass  was  warned  to  end 
his  practice  of  distributing  such  radical 
rightist  material  to  patients  at  the  local  hos- 
pital— not  merely  to  his  own  patients — 
and  he  stopped  doing  so.  He  continues, 
however,  to  supply  local  news  vendors  in 
Sarasota  with  books  such  as  John  Stormer's 
"None  Dare  Call  it  Treason"  and  "The 
Strange  Death  of  Marilyn  Monroe"  by  PYank 
A.  Capell. 

Douglass  is  a  political  activist.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  Birch  Society  membership,  he  is 
a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Con- 
servative Society  of  America,  the  radical  right 
political  crusade  headed  by  Kent  ahd  Phoebe 
Courtney  of  New  Orleans.  The  Courtneys 
have  for  some  years  sought  formation  of  a 
far  right  third  political  party,  which  Douglass 
himself  sees  as  the  ultimate  answer  to  the 
crowding  Red  conspiracy. 

THIRD    PARTY    ADVOCATE 

When,  on  the  last  weekend  of  April  1965, 
the  Courtneys  rallied  a  "Congress  of  Con- 
servatives" m  Chicago  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  national  right  wing  party,  Dr.  Douglass 
was  listed  as  one  of  their  featured  speakers, 
along  with  Birch  Society  founder  Robert 
Welch,  former  MaJ.  Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker, 
and  Medford  Evans  of  the  White  Citizens' 
Councils.  Home  from  Chicago.  Douglass  be- 
gan drawing  plans  for  a  third  political  party 
In  his  own  State,  which  he  hoped  would  offer 
a  slate  of  candidates  In  the  1966  State  elec- 
tions and  become  the  Florida  unit  of  an 
eventual  national  third  party.  Late  in  May 
he  held  a  meeting  with  about  300  supporters 
and  announced  formation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Party  of  Florida,  designed  to  "resurrect 
the  hof>es  of  anti-Communists  throughout 
this  State  and  the  world." 

To  the  founder  of  Let  Freedom  Ring,  the 
greatest  cause  for  terror  in  this  country  has 
been  the  recent  chain  of  developments  In  the 
civil  rights  struggle.  He  has  met  the  chal- 
lenge with  near  hysteria.  To  the  picttu-e  of 
civil  anarchy  etched  in  gunsmoke,  Douglass 
has  added  the  cold,  contradictory  vision  of 
the  air-tight  police  state;  In  February  1964. 
his  local  outlets  were  urged  to  broadcast  to 
their  callers  the  following  alarm : 

"The  'Civil  Rights  Act'  now  before  the  U.S. 
Senate,  will,  if  passed  •  •  •  turn  America 
into  a  Fascist  state  practically  over- 
night •  •  •.  No  business;  no  church;  no 
club,  public  or  private,  would  be  free  of  the 
evil  smell  of  Bobbt  Kejjnedt's  marshals  and 
spies." 

At  another  time  Let  Freedom  Ring  voices 
suggested  to  callers  that  "It's  likely  that 
those  three  civil  rights  workers  In  Mississippi 
were  kidnapped  and  murdered  by  their  own 
kind  to  drum  up  sympathy  for  their  cause.  " 

While  thus  stimulating  baseless  suspicions 
in  propaganda  for  political  goals,  Dr.  Doug- 
lass sets  a  lofty  Image  for  his  telephone  net- 
work, particularly  In  statements  to  the  press. 
In  January  1965,  he  said  of  Let  Freedom 
Ring:  "We  want  to  keep  it  on  a  high  level — 
out  of  the  hands  of  racists,  for  example." 
Yet  in  his  script  of  May  12,  1964,  In  describ- 
ing a  supposed  "secret  Negro  army."  the  doc- 
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tor  had  cited,  as  a  reference.  The  Councilor, 
an  openly  racist  weekly  published  in  Shreve- 
port  by  the  Citizens'  Council  of  Louisiana, 
Inc. 

Like  many  of  the  radical  right's  propagand- 
ists, Douglass  has  often  been  wildly  Incon- 
sistent in  his  assaults.  In  a  press  release  Is- 
sued in  August  1963.  for  example,  he  argued 
that  "the  Communist  Party  Is  tickled  to 
death  with  our  playboy  President" — and  then, 
barely  4  months  later,  he  could  find  reason 
to  pin  that  same  President's  murder  on  "the 
internal  Communist  conspiracy."  The  ef- 
fects of  a  telephone  message  are  often  last- 
ing. Its  facts  easily  forgotten. 

THE  BIRCH   LINKS 

The  slant,  the  novelty,  and  the  unique  poe- 
sibilitles  of  Let  Freedom  Ring  have  had  a 
natural  appeal  for  people  In  the  John  Birch 
Society  as  a  tool  for  education  and  recruit- 
ment. The  operations  of  the  two  organiza- 
tions have  been  connected  at  many  stations 
along  Douglass'  network,  and  the  alliance  has 
been  advantageous  to  them  and  to  him. 

Let  Freedom  Ring  scripts  have  recom- 
mended Robert  Welch's  American  Opinion 
magazine  as  well  as  his  book,  The  Politician 
("to  fully  understand  the  perfidy  and  deceit 
of  Dwlght  Elsenhower"),  In  the  Birch  So- 
ciety's Bulletin  of  March  1965.  Welch  wrote 
that  Let  Freedom  Ring  "has  been  catching 
on  quite  well,  spreading  gradually,  and  trans- 
mitting some  very  worthwhile  niessages" — 
and  he  added  that  Dr.  Douglass  "will  welcome 
your  Inquiry." 

The  Decatur,  lU..  Let  Freedom  Ring  station 
is  sponsored  by  Freedom  House,  a  right- 
wing  bookstore  ran  by  members  of  the  Birch 
Society. 

In  Philadelphia,  callers  are  told  to  send 
money  to  a  certain  post  office  box  for  printed 
copies  of  the  weekly  messages.  The  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  of  Aug\iat  15,  1964.  reported 
that  Paul  Corbett,  a  Birch  Society  "section 
leader."  had  rented  the  box  in  question.  A 
check  mailed  to  this  outlet  as  a  contribution 
was  endorsed  by  the  local  American  Opinion 
bookstore. 

In  the  Loa  Angeles  area,  a  saleslady  at  an 
American  Opinion  Library,  which  sponsors 
one  of  the  local  Let  Freedom  Ring  outlets, 
told  reporter  Paul  Coates  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Time*  that  funds  for  the  phone  operation 
had  been  "donated  by  a  John  Birch  chapter 
m  North  Hollywood." 

The  box  number  of  Let  Freedom  Ring's 
Miami  station  (Box  21.  Miami  Shores)  was 
formerly  listed  under  the  name  of  the  John 
Birch  Society. 

The  Summit,  NJ.,  Let  Freedom  Ring  ad- 
dress (P.O.  Box  715)  is  that  of  an  American 
Opinion  Library  there.  Sxunmlfs  telephone 
equipment  stands  in  the  40-foot  finished 
basement  In  the  home  of  Dr.  Porster  G.  Huhl, 
an  active  local  John  Bircher.  Next  to  Ruhl's 
Let  Freedom  Ring  phone  equipment  stands 
an  almost  duplicate  set  of  equipment  which, 
using  a  different  phone  number,  send  John 
Birch  Society  recruiting  messages  to  Its 
callers. 

When  telephone  use  of  a  Let  Freedom 
Ring  tape  was  halted  by  officials  of  the 
Pacific  Telephone  Co.,  In  Canoga  Park,  Calif., 
after  many  serloiis  complaints,  the  American 
Opinion  Bookshop  (which  ran  Canoga  Park's 
Let  Freedom  Ring  operation)  was  repre- 
sented In  conversations  with  the  telephone 
company  by  John  Rousselot,  national  rela- 
tions director  of  the  John  Birch  Society. 

When  Dr.  William  C.  Douglass  himself  was 
asked  in  a  letter  (quoted  in  Let  Freedom 
Ring's  script  for  December  17,  1963)  about 
the  best  source  of  anti-Communist  Informa- 
tion. Douglass  replied:  "We  suggest  •  •  • 
'A  World  Gone  Crazy'  which  can  be  obtained 
for  $1  from  American  Opinion.  Belmont, 
that's    B-e-1-m-o-n-t,    Belmont    78,    Mass." 

<  EVALUATION 

Let  Freedom  Ring  services  the  radical  right, 
from  its  isolated  ax-grlnders  to  Its  largest 


national  membership  organization,  with  a 
weekly  propaganda  scare  available  around 
the  clock.  This,  as  I>r.  Douglass  has  pointed 
out,  makes  the  Let  Freedom  Ring  message 
a  broadcast  schedule  at  the  callers  conven- 
ience— and  it  is  one  with  a  personal  and 
therefore  more  persuasive  touch.  Moreover, 
the  telephone  message  Is  a  quick  exhortation 
which  is  Just  as  quickly  finished,  affording 
the  caller  no  chance  for  rereading  or  analysis, 
this  allows  the  use  of  some  of  the  bluntest 
of  propaganda  tricks.  On  May  23.  1965.  for 
example.  Dr.  Douglas'  script  read,  in  part: 
"Under  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  a  convicted  rapist  applying  for  a  Job 
In  a  girl's  school  could  file  suit  against  the 
school  If  they  requested  a  plctTu-e  with  his 
application.  •  •  •  Does  this  sound  crazy?" 
Crazy,  no — but  clever,  perhaps,  in  that  the 
caller  has  no  time  to  evaluate  the  words 
spoken  to  him  so  quickly  and^iq^so  sincere 
a  voice.  He  hangs  up — the  Let  Freedom  Ring 
equipment  has  an  automatic  cutoff,  any- 
way— and  all  that  remains  is  the  image  of  a 
rapist  roaming  the  corridors  of  a  girls'  school, 
plus  the  seeds  of  confusion  and  hate. 

A  further  element  of  Let  Freedom  Ring 
appeal  lies  In  the  fact  that  the  subscriber's 
name  and  address  can  often  remain  a  secret, 
burled  In  the  telephone  compan3r'8  flies.  His 
number,  though  widely  publicized,  is  tech- 
nically an  unlisted  one.  Its  holder  therefore 
a  legitimate  albeit  h3rpocrttlcal  claimant  to 
anonjrmlty — and  the  Ironic  "privacy"  of  tele- 
phone mesages — insulates  the  local  Let  Pree- 
dcan  Ring  sponsor  against  personal  responsi- 
bility. (Contrast  this  to  the  identification 
and  responsibility  demanded  of  publishers 
and  broadcasters.)  Let  Freedom  Rings' 
nameless  voices  change  from  week  to  week, 
spreading  messages  of  fright  and  suspicion 
that  no  individual  person  need  answer  for. 
The  question  of  responsibility  nettles  many 
who  are  concerned  about  the  use  of  a  public 
communications  medium  for  the  spreading 
of  hate.  Can  nothing  be  done?  The  tele- 
phone companies,  passive  but  unquestion- 
ably unwilling  partners  In  Dr.  Douglass'  oper- 
ation, have  pointed  to  the  dilemma  posed  by 
the  question  of  civil  liberties.  Their  posi- 
tion has  been  succinctly  stated  by  the  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  of  Pennsylvania  in  a  letter  to 
the  city  of  Philadephia  Commission  cm  Hu- 
man Relations: 

"1.  It  la  the  duty  of  the  telphone  company 
to  furnish  services  and  faculties  to  anyone 
who  will  use  the  service  in  a  lawful  manner 
•  •  •  The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  has 
made  it  clear  that  public  utilities  are  not 
censors.  •   •   • 

"2.  Automatic  announcement  service  Is  a 
regular  telephone  service  which  Is  available 
to  any  customers.  •  *  •  A  user  of  automatic 
announcement  service  determines  for  him- 
self the  content  of  the  messages  handled  by 
the  service. 

"3.  Regardless  of  Its  views  on  the  contents 
of  recorded  messages,  the  telephone  company 
is  prohibited  from  interfering  with  the  law- 
ful exercise  of  a  customer's  right  of  free 
speech." 

Bell  System  officials  have  pointed  out  that 
public  utilities  are  prohibited  under  Federal 
statutes  from  discriminating — I.e..  In  offer- 
ing preferential  service  or  In  withholding 
services  at  will — and  further,  that  they  are 
forbidden  to  censor  or  even  to  monitor  pri- 
vate calls.  True,  the  telephone  company  may 
Intervene  In  the  case  of  messages  which 
violate  criminal  laws  (e.g..  bookmaklng  oper- 
ations or  obscene  calls)  when  requested  to 
do  so  by  police  agencies.  Various  courts 
have  held,  moreover,  that  the  company  may 
act  when  It  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  telephone  is  being  used  for  Illegal 
purposes,  even  without  a  specific  police  re- 
quest. The  crucial  difficulty  Is  In  proving 
an  "illegal"  purpose. 

In  the  present  case,  this  would  necessitate 
a  reasonable  cause  for  belief  that  the  mate- 
rial of  Let  Freedom  Ring's  tapes  constitutes 


criminal  libel.  Telephone  cfflclals  are 
hesitant  to  admit  that  such  reasonable  cause 
exists.  Mindful  that  evidence  of  criminal 
libel  must  usually  show  a  tendency  to  create 
a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  fuUy  aware  that 
the  courts  extend  the  broadest  protection  to 
freedom  of  speech,  these  company  offlclak 
say  that  they  would  take  action  only  if  ad- 
vised by  law  enforcement  agencies  of  the 
existence  of  criminal  libel  in  specific  cases. 

One  remedial  suggestion  that  has  been 
offered  is  to  extend  to  this  type  of  telephonic 
public  announcements  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission's  regulations  which 
aro  applicable  to  radio  and  television  broad- 
casting. Such  controls,  .thoroughly  tested 
and  upheld  in  the  courts,'  provide  for  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  Federal  control  under  license 
requirements  to  maintain  "standards  ol 
public  convenience.  Interest,  and  necessity." 
Is  there  not,  In  the  telephone  company> 
automatic  announcement  service,  a  poten- 
tial that  Is  profoundly  similar  to  that  of  a 
radio  station — In  that  such  service  provides 
for  the  Increasingly  public  use  of  a  public 
communications  medium?  The  promoter  so 
believes  since  he  speaks  of  "broadcasts  via 
a  telephone  tape  recording"  and  of  a  "pro- 
gram that  is  'on  the  air'  24  hours  a  day." 

The  telephone  company's  answer  Is  that 
phone  messages  reach  only  those  persons 
who  wish  to  hear  them,  tlius  limiting  the 
broadcast  nature  of  Dr.  Douglass'  programs 
and  negating  any  tendency  on  the  part  of 
those  broadcasts  to  create  a  general  breach 
of  the  peace.  (But  no  one  is  forced  to  listen 
to  radio  or  TV  broadcasts  either.) 

Such  arguments,  of  course,  would  not  in- 
validate suggestions  of  the  possible  need  for 
new  Federal  leglriatlon — or  for  a  whole  n«w 
approach,  considering  the  expanding  elec- 
tronic possibilities  in  the  area  of  telephone 
communications.  For  such  arguments  do 
not  answer  the  possibility  that  wide  pub- 
licity and  advertising  of  the  appropriate 
phone  nimibers  have  given  the  anonirmous 
broadcasters  of  Let  Freedom  Ring  a  greater 
dally  audience  In  some  cities  than  many  a 
radio  news  broadcast.  Here,  the  case  for 
privacy  may  Indeed  be  a  shaky  one. 

Dr.  Douglass  feels  confident,  from  seeing 
the  recent  impact  of  his  operation  on  various 
key  cities,  that  Let  Freedom  Ring  cannot 
be  stopped  and  that  It  will  become  one  of 
the  major  rlghtwlng  Influences  within  the 
next  2  years. 

"You  will  be  amazed  at  the  influence  that 
you  have  on  public  opinion  almost  Immedi- 
ately," he  states  In  his  prospectixs.  "Last 
year,  for  Instance,  we  were  given  credit  for 
having  killed  the  UNICEF  Christmas  Card 
drive  locally — an  accomplishment  of  which 
we  are  very  proud." 

Against  the  doctor's  pride  stands  a  grow- 
ing Indignation  among  p>erson8  and  organi- 
zations who  recognize  the  perils  inherent  in 
the  "Let  Freedom  Ring"  technique,  which 
Senator  Javitb  has  called  a  pushbutton  ap- 
proach to  mass  libel. 

Javits  warned  In  the  Senate  on  October  2, 
1964,  that  the  Douglass  network  was  a  na- 
tionwide organization  not  run  by  profes- 
sionals but  by  enthusiastic  amateurs  and 
apparently  Inaugurated  and  dedicated  to 
bringing  hate  and  fear  within  the  reach  of 
all. 

The  usually  conservative  California  Feder- 
ation of  Republican  Women,  on  May  13,  1965, 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  Let  Freedom 
Ring's  messages  "false  and  treacherous  prop- 
aganda" and  asked  the  FBI  to  look  Into  the 
"origin,  sponsorship,  and  objectives  of  this 
vicious  activity."  (The  federation  hadJSeen 
particularly  angered  by  a  Let  Freedom  Ring 
script  labeling  General  Elsenhower  "pro- 
Communist"  and  accusing  the  former  Presi- 
dent of  having  attended  a  meeting  at  which 
he  supposedly  had  Joined  In  a  discussion  on 
"the  best  way  to  siu-render  you  and  your 
family  to  the  Reds.") 
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The  question  of  free  speech  Is  bound  to 
arise  In  any  discussion  of  Let  Freedom 
Ring's  gross  misuses  of  public  utilities.  It  Is 
noteworthy,  then,  that  a  strong  statement  on 
the  Issue  of  Dr.  Douglass'  operation  has  been 
broadcast  by  a  leading  radio  station,  for 
broadcasters  certainly  have  a  special  Interest 
In  the  preservation  of  freedom  In  conununl- 
catlons.  wCAU,  an  Important  radio  voice  In 
Philadelphia,  has  stated: 

"WCAU  believes  that  such  hate  messages 
•  •  •  are  feeding  the  fires  of  race  hatred  and 
possible  violence.  And  we  call  upon  all  de- 
cent people  to  renounce  such  tactics  •  •   *.'• 

Upon  all  decent  people.  Here  Is  where  the 
matter  most  obviously  will  rest,  as  so  often 
It  does  In  a  free  society — a  society  whose  con- 
cept of  liberty  la  broad  enough  to  allow  for 
Its  own  abuse. 

fProm  the  Baltlmore-Sun,   Sept.  24.   1965] 
Phone    Calls    Smear    PTA.  Leader  Says — 

Let  Freedom   Ring   Is   Called   Irhationai, 

AND  Vicious  Attacker 

Chicago,  September  23. — The  president  of 
the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers said  today  the  organization  Is  the  object 
of  scurrilous  attacks  from  an  unidentified 
source. 

Mrs.  Jennelle  Moorhead,  the  PTA  presi- 
dent, said  the  attacks,  which  she  character- 
ized as  similar  to  "Communist  smear  tac- 
tics." emanate  from  a  recorded  anon3rmou3 
message  played  from  telephones  In  Chicago. 
Detroit.  Indianapolis.  Des  Moines  and  other 
cities. 

Heard  in  Chicago,  the  recording  describes 
the  PTA  as  "basically  a  lobby  for  left-wing 
educators  who  work  closely  with  the  bureau- 
crats In  the  (United  States)  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  federalize  our  schools  In  the  Russian 
manner." 

IMPLICATION    called    VICTOUS 

"To  Imply  that  the  PTA  works  'to  fed- 
eralize our  schools  in  the  Russian  manner' 
Is  vicious,  untrue  and  irrational."  Mrs.  Moor- 
head said  in  a  statement.  "What's  more, 
this  venomous  strategy  smacks  of  Commu- 
nist smear  tactics  so  abhorrent  to  every 
loyal  American." 

Mrs.  Moorhead  said  she  had  protested  to 
Frederick  R.  Kappel.  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Teiephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  regarding 
the  use  of  company  equipment  "to  attack  an 
organization  that  has  devoted  Itself  so  effec- 
tively for  68  years  to  securing  for  every  Amer- 
ican child  the  highest  advantages  In  physical, 
mental,  social  and  spiritual  education." 

The  message  is  broadcast  by  the  organi- 
zation called  Let  Freedom  Ring.  It  closes 
Its  1-mlnute  message  by  urging  callers  to 
write  to  a  Sarasota.  Fla.,  box  ntunber  for 
antl-PTA  literature. 

Mrs.  Moorhead  said  both  the  box  number 
and  the  telephone  listings  are  anonsmious. 

Let  Freedom  Ring  was  founded  3  years 
ago  in  Sarasota  by  Dr.  William  C.  Douglass, 
a  39-year-oId  general  practitioner  and  former 
Navy  nisht  surgeon. 

AWAKENING    SOUGHT 

Its  purpose.  Dr.  Douglass  says,  "is  to 
awaken  Americans  to  the  extreme  danger  of 
communism  within  and  without." 

Senator  Javits.  Republican  of  New  York, 
the  object  of  a  Let  Freedom  Ring  recording 
a  year  ago.  charged  on  the  Senate  floor  that 
the  organization  was  a  radical  rightwlng 
group  spreading  suspicion,  hate  and  invec- 
tive. 

Douglass  replied,  "Mr.  Javits  always  calls 
any  group  effectively  fighting  communism  a 
radical  rightwlng  group.  That's  standard 
procedure  for  liberals  in  both  parties." 

In  New  York,  a  spokesman  for  the  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  said  State  laws  regulating 
public  utilities  do  not  permit  the  company 
to  take  any  action  against  such  telephone 
subscriber,  but  added : 

"We  are  taking  steps  to  make  it  possible 
to  provide  the  names  of  sponsors  of  these 


anonymous  services  when  we  are  asked  for 
them." 

[Prom  the  Miami  News] 

A  View  or  the  News — Ring  of  the  Radicals 

(By  Jack  Kassewltz) 

The  recent  attack  on  the  U.S.  Peace  Corps 
by  the  Let  Freedom  Ring  telephone  network 
comes  as  no  surprise  to  those  who  have 
closely  watched  this  rightwlng  propaganda 
machine. 

In  more  than  30  cities,  one  only  has  to  dial 
a  telephone  nvmaber  (Miami's  CA  1-6767) 
to  hear  an  antl-Communlst,  antl-Soclallst, 
pro-American  tape  recording  which  generally 
la  either  attacking  the  United  Nations,  the 
civil  rights  movement,  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  State  Department.  Presidents  Johnson. 
Kennedy,  or  Elsenhower,  the  newspapers. 
National  Council  of  Churches,  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  and/or  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League. 

Let  Freedom  Ring  Is  the  idea  of  a  Sarasota 
doctor,  William  C.  Douglass  who  says,  "A  lot 
of  people  are  listening  to  us"  after  only  3 
years  of  operation.  The  radical  right  line 
sees  a  Communist  conspiracy  In  the  pulpit, 
the  school,  and  the  libraries.  Therefore,  It 
Is  not  surprising  that  Robert  Welch,  founder 
of  the  John  Birch  Society,  recommended  Let 
Freedom  Ring  to  his  followers. 

hallucinations 

One  message  of  Let  Freedom  Ring  bears 
repeating  to  Illustrate  the  line  of  the  far-out 
paramilitary  groups  also  associated  with  Dr. 
Douglass'  efforts.  The  telephone  listener  was 
told: 

"At  the  University  of  Michigan  a  plan  Is 
being  developed  for  the  systematic  house-to- 
house  search  of  the  entire  United  States  for 
arms  of  any  kind.  The  search  Is  to  be  made 
by  the  U.S.  Army  by  blocking  off  five  States 
at  a  time,  beginning  In  the  western  part  of 
the  country.  The  entire  civilian  population 
Is  to  be  disarmed  by  the  end  of  1965." 

Senator  Jacob  Javits,  the  New  York  Re- 
publican, was  so  angered  he  asked  the  De- 
fense Department  to  establish  the  truth  as  a 
matter  of  public  record.  This  reply  was  In- 
serted In  the  Congressional  Record. 

"This  charge  la  absxird,  completely  false, 
and  reflects  the  hallucinations  of  an  aber- 
rated mind." 

The  Michigan  story,  Senator  jAvrrs  dis- 
covered, was  derived  almost  verbatim  from 
an  issue  of  On  Target,  official  publication  of 
the  radical  Mlnutemen  organization.  The 
Senator  went  on  to  warn : 

"Let  Freedom  Ring  is  a  nationwide  orga- 
nization not  run  by  professionals  but  by 
enthusiastic  amateurs  and  apparently  Inau- 
gurated and  dedicated  to  bringing  hate  and 
fear  within  the  reach  of  all." 

A  third  partt 

Dr.  Douglass  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  Conservative  Society  of  America,  politi- 
cal crusade  headed  by  Kent  and  Phoebe 
Courtney  of  New  Orleans.  Dr.  Douglass  was 
a  speaker  at  the  recent  less  than  successful 
congress  of  conservatives  convention  In  Chi- 
cago, and  designed  to  offer  the  foundation 
for  a  national  rightwlng  party. 

The  doctor  Is  hoping  to  start  a  third  politi- 
cal party  In  Florida  which  would  select  a 
slate  of  candidates  In  the  1966  State  elec- 
tions. All  he  needs  to  do  is  to  And  7,500 
registered  voters  who  will  admit  they  are 
followers  of  the  radical  right  and  sign  his 
petitions  to  create  a  new  faction. 


[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Sept.  6,  1965] 

Telephone   Message — F.\r   Right   "Voice" 

Raps    Peace   Corps 

(By  Miller  Davis) 

A    South    Dade    telephone    ntunber    that 

offers  uncharitable  opinions  about  the  Peace 

Corps  and  the  State  Department  Is  plugged 

Into  a  national  network  of  way-out  rightists. 

the  FBI  disclosed  Simday. 


The  program  la  "Let  Freedom  Ring."  The 
Dade  number  la  CA  1-6767.  It  la  usually 
busy. 

It  la  sponsored  by  a  39-year-old  Navy  man 
turned  doctor  who  lives  In  Sarasota  and  says 
he  sees  Communists  coming  out  of  the  wood- 
work in  45  U.S.  cities. 

"I  have  no  apyologies  about  this."  says  Dr. 
William  Campbell  Douglass,  founder  of  the 
"Let  Freedom  Ring"  broadcasts.  "A  lot  of 
people  are  listening  to  us." 

A  lot  of  people  in  Miami  are  dialing  the 
home  of  friendly  locksmith  L.  T.  Gacek.  8541 
Southwest  Third  Terrace,  where  the  tele- 
phone company  reports  the  recordings  orlgl. 
nate. 

Gacek  said  the  "number  won't  be  here 
much  longer"  and  referred  a  reporter  to 
Sarasota  and  Dr.  Douglass. 

Beginning  with.  "This  Is  Let  Freedom 
Ring,"  the  taped  message  launches  imme- 
diately Into  the  theme.  "The  Peace  Corps 
Tragedy." 

"One  gets  the  imeasy  feeling."  the  care- 
fully modulated  male  voice  goes  on,  "that 
the  Peace  Corps  Is  something  akin  'to  the 
Hitler  Youth  Movement  with  a  Communist 
twist.  It  is  a  taxpayer-flnanced  antl-Amer- 
Ican.  brain-washing  operation  for  American 
youth." 

Pavise: 

"Peace  corpsmen  are  engaged  In  open 
treason  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  aiding 
the  rebel  Communists  who  are  killing  U.S. 
marines. 

"Yet  no  one  In  the  Peace  Corps  has  been 
tried  for  treason,  and  Sargent  Shrlver  (Corps 
Dh-ector)  has  not  been  flred  for  Incompe- 
tence." 

The  recording  charges  Syracuse  University 
In  New  York  with  harboring  a  leader  of 
African  terrorists  groups  who  la  Indoctri- 
nating Peace  Corps  students  there.  It  Iden- 
tified him  as  Euardo  Montaigne. 

It  accuses  a  Peace  Corps  adviser,  the  Rev- 
erend James  H.  Robinson,  of  "10  Communist- 
front  affiliations."  and  says  a  Congressman 
asked  that  Robinson  he  removed.  Shriver 
ignored  the  demand  the  message  says. 

The  tape  concludes  with  the  apparently 
Irrelevant  observation  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment made  very  little  effort  to  hide  Its 
Involvement  In  the  Berkeley  (University  of 
California)  rlota. 

The  Let  Freedom  Ring  phone  number  In 
Dade  County  appeara  from  time  to  time  in 
newspaper  ads  and  pops  up  on  bulletin 
boards,  on  some  churches,  civic  clubs  and 
even  in  an  occasional  police  station. 

An  FBI  spokesman  In  Washington  Sunday 
Identified  the  recordings  as  originating  in 
Omaha,  with  wide  distribution  In  major 
cities. 

The  spokesman  described  the  group  as  "ex- 
treme rightwlng."  adding  that.  "We're  aware 
of  what  they're  doing."     He  did  not  elaborate. 

Peace  Corps  Director  of  Public  Affairs  Don- 
ovan McClure  said  his  office  became  aware  of 
the  national  character  of  the  organization 
when  telephone  calls  from  "Denver,  Balti- 
more and  other  places"  began  flooding  Corps 
switchboards  In  Washington. 

"Many  were  corps  parents,  frightened  after 
hearing  the  messages,  and  wanting  to  know 
what  they  are  about,"  McClure  said. 

McClure  added.  "Radio  Moscow  and  Pelplng 
have  been  labeling  the  Peace  Corps  capita- 
list Imperialism,  for  some  time. 

"But  this  la  the  first  time  we've  been  called 
Communists,"  he  said. 

Joseph  Reap,  a  State  Department  Informa- 
tion officer,  said.  "I  can't  figure  out  what  they 
mean,  about  the  University  of  California 
riots.  The  State  Department  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  rioting.  What  possibly  could 
they  mean?" 

The  occupants  of  the  home  from  where  the 
freedom  messages  originate  were  not  at  home 
Sunday,  and  neighbors  were  unaware  of  the 
voice  In  their  block. 
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[From  the  Miami  News,  Sept.  15.  1965) 

FCC   Cracking  Down — Anonymous  Phone 
Setups  Rapped 

(By  Louise  Blanchard) 
Federal  Communications  Commission  at- 
torneys, prompted  by  questions  raised  here, 
are  seeking  a   way  to  regulate  anonymous 
recorded  telephone  messages. 

They  will  attempt  to  find  a  legal  way  to 
make  available  the  identities  of  local  spon- 
sors of  such  messages.  If  the  messages  dis- 
cuss public  Issues  or  attack  Individuals, 
groups,  or  Institutions. 

The  Idea  la  that  the  sponsors — like  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  radio  and  television 
stations — should  be  identifiable  to  sue  for 
libel  If  the  recorded  messages  Justify  such  a 
suit. 

Miami  is  one  of  about  30  cities  where  It  la 
possible  to  dial  a  telephone  number  and  get 
a  recorded  right-wing  message. 

Dr.  William  Campbell  Douglass.  Sarasota 
physician  who  furnishes  the  Let  Freedom 
Ring  messages.  Is  a  member  of  the  rightist 
John  Birch  Society. 

Harry  P.  Cain  of  Miami,  former  Republican 
Senator  from  Washington,  raised  the  ques- 
tion with  the  FCC  after  an  anonymous  re- 
corded telephone  message  here  attacked  the 
University  of  Miami. 

Senator  Cain  said  the  attack  on  the  uni- 
versity "was  cowardly,  scurrlloua.  distorted, 
misleading,  and  Inaccurate"  and  that  It  made 
him  so  angry  he  talked  to  FCC  Chairman 
E.  William  Henry. 

"I  posed  this  question,"  Senator  Cain  said: 
"Is  there  or  should  there  be  an  opportunity 
for  slander  and  libel  by  telephone  that  Is 
not  tolerated  or  possible  on  radio  or  tele- 
vision?" 

John  F.  Cushman.  Henry's  administra- 
tive assistant,  said  In  Washington  today: 

"We're  going  to  do  what  we  can.  Our 
authority  Is  questionable  under  present  law. 
We  have  relatively  little  Jurisdiction  over 
telephone  calls  within  a  State." 

Cushman  said  FCC  attorneys  are  conferring 
with  officials  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.  and  that  they  are  working 
to  determine  what  kind  of  legislation  would 
be  needed  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

"If  it  can't  be  corrected  administratively," 
Senator  Cain  added.  "I  have  been  strongly 
led  to  believe  that  many  Senators  would 
view  with  favor  any  legislation  that  does 
not  seek  to  prevent  what  a  person  wants  to 
say  but  does  seek  to  make  certain  that  per- 
son can  be  held  legally  responsible  for  what 
he  says." 

He  said  he  has  discussed  the  problem  with 
half  a  dozen  Senators  who  would  support 
such  legislation. 

In  New  York  City,  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nal  B'rlth  has  filed  a  formal 
complaint  with  the  FCC  against  "the  use 
of  anonymous  recorded  telephone  messages 
for  abusive  and  extremist  attacks  and  libels 
on  individuals  and  institutions." 

The  ADL's  general  counsel.  Arnold  Porster. 
said  the  organization  wants  to  correct  a  legal 
situation  that  gives  libel  victims  "little 
chance  to  seek  redress." 

In  Miami,  this  week's  message  accused 
the  National  Council  of  Churchjes  of  being 
"Communist-dominated."  It  suggested  that 
listeners  mall  25  cents  to  a  Miami  Shores 
post  office  box  for  a  publication  called  "The 
NCC  Story."  Postal  authorities  refused  to 
identify  the  renter  of  the  box. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.       Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
CXI 1585 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  comimittee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand 
the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  the  extent  to  which  I 
fought,  in  committee,  on  the  Senate  floor, 
and  in  the  conference,  for  the  very  things 
which  other  Senators  have  raised  in  their 
extremely  valid  objections  to  the  omis- 
sions in  the  conference  report. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  who 
stood  fast  to  his  position,  whose  heart  is 
as  big  as  that  of  any  other  Senator,  and 
who,  in  the  final  analysis,  in  the  best  of 
conscience,  felt  that  he  could  not — much 
as  he  felt  for  those  who  are  affected  by 
the  program — sign  the  conference  re- 
port. Although  I  came  to  a  contrary 
conclusion,  I  wish  to  aflarm  the  serious- 
ness with  which  he  regarded  the  deci- 
sion, and  the  pain  and  reluctance  he  felt 
when  he  found  he  just  could  not  go  along. 
I  respect  and  honor  that  kind  of  intel- 
lectual integrity. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  kind  words.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  fought  by  my 
side  throughout  the  efforts  to  make 
changes  which  we  believed  were  desir- 
able.   I  appreciate  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  I  made  a  special  trip 
here  because  I  knew  the  roll  would  be 
called  on  this  question,  and  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the  con- 
siderations which  induced  me  to  take  a 
somewhat  different  road  and  at  the  same 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  those  who  did  not 
take  that  road  but  who,  I  believe,  had 
valid  reasons  for  so  doing. 

The  issues  involved  in  this  matter  are 
four:  First,  the  improvidence  of  the  pro- 
gram; second,  the  effort  to  immunize  it 
from  political  handling,  namely,  the 
Hatch  Act  provisions;  third,  the  effort 
to  introduce  public  scrutiny  through  a 
more  independent  National  Advisory 
Council;  and  fourth,  the  Governor's  veto 
provision.  I  should  like  to  address  my- 
self, briefly,  to  each  of  these  subjects. 
First,  as  to  the  improvidence  of  the 
program,  there  is  no  question  that  there 
are  improvidences  that  have  continued; 
that  they  have  been  severe;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  notice,  they  have  not 
been  adequately  dealt  with. 

The  whole  question  is:  What  is  the 
weight  of  the  evidence?  What  is  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence?  Is  there 
enough  evidence  of  improvidence  to  re- 


quire that  the  program  be  stricken  down? 
That  becomes  a  question  of  judgment  and 
factual  evaluation.  I  came  to  the-con- 
clusion  that  there  was  not  such  evidence. 
I  could  readily  understand  how  someone 
else  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was.  But  there  is  no  question 
whatever  that  there  is  improvidence, 
misuse,  abuse,  and  stupidity  in  the 
program. 

This  is  a  very  widespread  program, 
probably  one  of  the  largest  scale  direct 
aid  programs  that  the  country  has  ever 
had.  Six  million  eight  hundred  thousand 
families,  whose  annual  income  is  less 
than  $3,000  a  year,  are  affected.  Another 
5.3  million  individuals,  not  in  families, 
are  also  in  that  income  bracket.  The 
total  of  persons  potentially  affected  by 
the  program  is  34.3  million. 

The  latter  figure  is  enough  of  an  indi- 
cation of  the  scope  of  this  program  to 
show  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
difficulties,  improvidences,  excesses, 
frauds,  and  so  on,  still  to  leave  a  great 
deal  that  is  being  done  and  needs  to  be 
done. 

I  point  out — and  this  Information  is 
based  on  the  Senate  report — that  if  we 
add  up  the  number  of  people  who  are 
directly  affected  by  the  first  year's  work, 
including  the  Job  Corps,  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  work  study,  community  ac- 
tion, adult  basic  education,  rural  loans, 
migrants,  and  work  experience,  the  total, 
in  round  figures,  is  1,300,000.  When  we 
consider  the  Head  Start  program,  which 
has  been  so  widely  advertised — and  I 
think  quite  properly  so — with  preschool 
opportunities  for  well  over  half  a  million 
children,  many  of  whom  are  children  of 
working  mothers,  and  when  we  consider 
the  programs  which  has  taken  so  many 
youths  off  the  streets,  reaching  almost 
280,000,  we  become  impressed  with  the 
magnitude  of  what  we  are  about. 

I  believe,  with  all  due  respect,  that 
almost  every  American  must  glow  with 
pride  that  we  at  least  have  a  nation  on 
earth  which  can,  without  looking  ridicu- 
lous, undertake  to  fight  a  war  to  elimi- 
nate poverty.  We  have  the  productive 
power  and  economic  resources  and  spirit 
of  national  sacrifice  and  the  national 
will  to  make  an  effort  which  has  prob- 
ably never  been  made  on  this  earth  by 
any  government. 

I  am  very  proud  of  our  having  under- 
taken that  effort,  whatever  comes  of  it.  I 
believe  that  every  American  ought  to 
feel  the  same  way. 

I  should  like  to  give  one  other  instance 
which  I  think  is  rather  important,  to  be 
balanced  against  the  improvidence  in  the 
program;  I  will  not  try  to  draw  too  much 
of  a  conclusion,  but  still  I  believe  it  is 
a  legitimate  point.  In  New  York  City, 
which  is  a  racial  tinderbox,  we  had  riots 
in  1964,  as  everybody  knows.  I  believe 
that,  in  part  because  so  many  youths 
were  taken  off  the  streets  and  put  to 
work,  we  did  not  have  such  trouble  in 
1965. 

I  am  sad  that  that  same  was  not  true 
in  Los  Angeles.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  program  would  have  helped  a  bit 
there.  However,  I  am  sorry  that  it  was 
not  true  there,  so  that  we  might  have 
seen  whether  this  program  would  help. 
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I  can  affirm  that  it  help)ed  materially  in 
New  York  City  when  it  was  tried. 

I  realize  that,  like  a  war — and  this 
has  some  of  the  aspects  of  a  war — all  is 
confusion  in  such  a  field  of  activity.  We 
are  dealing  with  people  who  have  been 
denied  an  appreciation  of  opportunities 
which  should  have  been  available  to 
them  for  so  many  years,  and  in  some 
cases  for  grenerations.  We  must  expect 
at  least  confusion,  let  alone  a  lack  of 
appreciation  and  cooperation.  Yet, 
everyone  who  has  worked  on  the  poverty 
program — end  I  know  himdreds  of  dis- 
tinguished social  scientists  and  doctors 
and  case  workers — Is  proud  of  the  degree 
of  cooperation  and  resources  which  are 
found  among  the  r)oor  when  we  begin  to 
open  the  doors  of  opportimity  in  a  very 
appreciable  way. 

As  one  who  has  worked  in  philanthropy 
in  the  most  ardent  way,  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  our  effort  has  not  been  sufiBcient  to 
meet  the  present  needs.  I  am  active  in 
an  organization  In  New  York  which 
raises  over  $100  million  a  year  for  hos- 
pitals, homes,  and  community  action  ef- 
forts very  much  like  these.  It  has  been 
engaged  in  this  eflfort  for  years.  It  is 
the  Federation  of  Je-wlsh  Philanthropies. 
It  is  operated  probably  as  well  as  any 
organization  anywhere  in  the  world  on 
a  local  level.  However,  the  effort  is  not 
enough.  We  have  had  and  continue  to 
have  an  endemic  poor  population  of 
30.000  or  40.000  families  in  the  New  York 
area,  which  experience  most  of  the  nar- 
cotics addiction,  the  crime,  the  degrada- 
tion, and  the  denigration  of  the  entire 
society  in  which  they  live.  This  situa- 
tion is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  these 
families  are  endemlcally  poor. 

Mr.  President,  while  accepting  the 
improvidence  of  the  program  in  so  many 
ai-eas.  I  must  affirm  that  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  so  far  is  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing, rather  than  discontinuing  this 
noble — and  I  use  that  word  advisedly — 
and  historic  effort  of  which  no  nation  on 
earth  was  capable,  in  my  judgment,  until 
the  United  States  came  along. 

It  is  the  duty  of  my  colleagues  and  it 
Is  my  duty  to  unearth  every  instance 
of  improvidence  and  foolishness  and  dis- 
honesty, and  to  endeavor  to  correct  it. 
This  is  the  function  of  legislative  ov^- 
sight  I  know  and  everybody  else  knows 
that  if  the  administration  is  not  agile 
and  quick  and  active  on  that  score,  the 
program  will  go  down  the  drain  because 
the  weight  of  the  evidence  will  turn  in 
the  other  direction. 

This  is  merely  the  second  year,  and 
already  there  is  great  promise,  but  there 
is  also  great  difficulty.  I  believe  that, 
so  far.  the  weight  of  the  evidence  is  on 
the  side  of  the  maintenance  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  the  amount  involved  is 
$1,785  billion.  We  arrived  at  this 
amount  m  conference.  It  is  a  great  deal 
of  money  in  itself,  but  it  Is  not  a  great 
deal  of  money  when  considered  in  pro- 
portion to  the  program.  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  is  not  lush,  and  that,  if  it  is  well 
administered,  it  can  be  tremendously 
effective. 

I  point  out.  in  answer  to  the  argu- 
ments made  against  this  flgtire,  that 


even  the  Senate  figure  was  $1.65  billion. 
When  one  gets  up  into  that  range,  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  10  percent — 
which  is  what  we  have  come  back  to  the 
Senate  with — does  not  change  the  order 
of  magnitude.  The  result  is  approxi- 
mately a  split  between  the  House  and 
Senate  figures.  It  is  approximately  the 
order  of  magnitude  of  the  bill  which  was 
reported  to  arvd  passed  by  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  condemn 
the  program  on  that  ground. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  issue  concerns 
the  Hatch  Act.  I  am  highly  sympa- 
thetic to  the  criticism  of  the  conference 
report  In  that  regard.  I  do  not  agree 
at  all  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Mr.  Macy,  who 
wrote  to  the  conferees  on  this  subject. 
I  think  very  highly  of  Mr.  Macy,  but  I 
do  not  agree  with  him  at  all  in  this  par- 
ticular case. 

I  believe  that  there  is  the  danger  of 
political  abuse  of  the  poverty  program 
by  workers  who  receive  their  principal 
salary  frcrni  the  Federal  Government, 
though  they  work  for  local  organiza- 
tions. I  believe  that  the  Hatch  Act  pro- 
vision, authored  by  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Murphy  1,  was  a  very 
intelligent  way  in  which  to  approach 
the  matter. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  corHmittee 
and  the  Senate  as  a  whole  were  abso- 
lutely correct  in  going  along  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  believe  that  the  conference 
committee  should  have  gone  along  with 
this  amendment.  I  believe  that  that 
was  the  correct  thing  to  do  and  a  very 
wise  thing.  It  would  have  saved  us 
much  trouble  in  the  future. 

However,  this  is  a  bicameral  national 
legislature.  I  participated  in  the  con- 
ference, as  did  the  chairman,  who  is 
present  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
NamaraI.  We  were  faced  with  a  hard- 
rock  situation.  If  we  wanted  the  pov- 
erty program,  we  could  not  have  the 
Hatch  Act  pronsion.  I  believe  there 
are  other  provisions  in  the  bill  concern- 
ing which  the  Senate  would  have  acted 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  and  said, 
■'if  you  vvant  the  program,  you  will  have 
to  go  along  with  us  on  these  particular 
matters." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  In  thorough  ac- 
cord with  my  colleagues  on  that  subject. 
We  had  to  decide  in  that  conference 
whether  we  did  or  did  not  want  the 
program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  just  finish  my 
thought?  I  believe  the  Senator  will  then 
find  his  observation  to  be  more  pertinent. 

If  I  had  felt  that  we  were  wrong  in 
this  respect,  I  would  have  voted  against 
the  conference  report  and  I  would  be 
here  now  advocating  a  vote  against  it. 
However.  I  believe  that  the  power  of 
legislative  oversight  by  a  committee  such 
as  curs  is  so  great  that  we  can  haul  in 
anybody  in  the  country  at  any  time.  I 
believe  that  the  disposition  of  our  com- 
mittee is  clear.  We  said  so  in  our  report  to 
the  Senate  on  this  bill,  that  we  can  bring 
in  anyone  from  anywhere  in  the  coimtry 


when  we  have  the  remotest  glimmer  of 
suspicion  that  there  is  political  abuse  of 
the  program. 

I  feel  that  that  is,  for  the  moment,  not 
satisfactory,  but  at  least  a  way  in  which 
to  approach  a  solution  to  the  problem. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  felt  that  we  had 
to  go  along. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  relat- 
ing to  what  the  Senator  just  said  con- 
cerning the  fact  that,  if  we  wanted  a 
poverty  program,  we  must  eliminate  the 
Hatch  Act  supervision  over  what  might 
be  political  activities  of  workers  engaged 
in  administering  the  program,  why 
would  the  opponents  of  the  application 
of  the  Hatch  Act  provisions  advocate  its 
elimination? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  opponents  said  that 
the  Hatch  Act  was  designed  to  deal  only 
with  government  employees,  either  Fed- 
eral or  State  or  local,  who  draw  the  pre- 
ponderant parts  of  their  salaries  from 
the  Federal  Government.  They  refused 
to  extend  it  to  private  jiersons  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  notwithstanding  the 
fact — and  I  believe  our  position  is  abso- 
lutely correct  on  this — that  in  this  case, 
the  private  agency  becomes  a  govern- 
mental means,  and  therefore  acquires  a 
governmental  character.  The  Hatch 
Act  should  reach  those  employees;  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  question  about  It. 

The  most  we  could  get  out  of  them  was 
the  provision  contained  In  the  confer- 
ence report,  which  reads  as  follows : 

POLmCAL    ACTIVITIES 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions, which  had  no  counterpart  In  the  House 
bill,  relating  to  the  application  of  the  Hatch 
Political  Activities  Act  to  persons  employed 
by  agencies  administering  or  carrying  on 
community  action  programs  and  to  persons 
serving  in  the  VISTA  volunteers. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  their  Insistence  on 
the  exclusion  of  these  provisions  was  based 
upon  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  existing 
statutory  restrictions  to  organizations  and 
agencies  for  which  they  were  not  designed. 
They  in  no  way  Intend  to  depart  from  the 
principle  that  these  programs  must  be  con- 
ducted on  a  nonpolitical  basis,  free  of  any 
activity  designed  to  further  the  election  or 
defeat  of  any  candidate  for  public  office. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  principle  can  be 
declared,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
law  now  provides  that  employees  of 
volunteer  nongovernmental  agencies, 
though  paid  in  part  by  Federal  money, 
shall  be  free  to  engage  in  political 
activity. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  certainly  does.  To 
make  it  even  stronger  for  the  Senator, 
we  did  not  even  attempt  in  the  Senate 
to  extend  the  Hatch  Act  to  those  "paid 
in  part  by  Federal  money."  We  provided 
that  it  applied  only  where  the  prepon- 
derant part  of  their  compensation  came 
from  Federal  money.  We  were  very  care- 
ful and  very  restrictive  about  it.  and  yet 
we  could  not  get  anywhere  even  with 
that.    They  were  adamant. 

The  question  then  was,  "Shall  we 
let  that  be  the  rock  upon  which  we  crash, 
or  not?"  As  I  say.  it  was  my  feeling,  and 
apparently  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
conferees,  that  it  should  not  be  the  rock 
on  which  we  failed  to  get  a  report. 

Mr.  1.AUSCHE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  The  next  point  to  which 
I  address  myself  is  the  National  Advisory 
Council. 

Here  again,  in  my  judgment,  our  case  Is 
Irrefutable.  There  Is  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil in  the  poverty  program  today,  but  it 
is  absolutely  ridiculous.  It  meets  only 
at  the  request  of  the  Director.  It  reports 
to  the  Director  only  upon  matters  upon 
which  he  asks  it  to  report.  It  is  as  power- 
less, weak,  and  ineffective  an  advisory 
committee  as  I  have  ever  seen  provided 
by  any  statute.  I  can  hardly  believe 
we  turned  this  bill  out  in  the  first  place 
with  that  kind  of  provision. 

We  tried  to  get  a  stronger  Advisory 
Council,  which  our  committee  and  the 
Senate  had  agreed  to.  As  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Protjty]  knows,  we 
tried  constantly  in  conference  and  could 
not  get  to  first  base  with  it,  because  the 
attitude  of  the  conferees  from  the  House 
was,  "You  do  not  need  an  Advisoiy  Coun- 
cil. You  can  alwsiys  haul  them  up  here. 
You  have  two  legislative  committees,  and 
you  can  examine  them  to  your  heart's 
content." 

Again,  it  was  a  question  of  deciding 
whether  this  was  the  rock  upon  which 
we  break.  I  decided  one  way.  Senator 
Prouty  decided  another.  Only  the  Lord 
knows  who  is  right. 

Finally,  the  Governor's  veto.  Here,  as 
has  been  said  time  and  again,  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Senate  feeling 
was  evenly  divided  on  whether  or  not  to 
have  a  veto.  But  I  certainly  feel  that 
a  majority  of  Senators  wanted  the  Gov- 
ernor to  have  a  strong  voice  in  the  mat- 
ter. Personally,  I  was  disappointed,  and 
I  think  it  was  only  because  of  the  leg- 
islative situation,  that  the  bill  was  sent 
to  conference  without  at  least  the  House 
provision,  plus  a  provision  for  hearings. 
I  think  that,  at  the  least,  was  the  maj- 
ority sentiment  in  the  Senate.  Nonethe- 
less, it  was  sent  with  only  the  provision 
for  hearings.  On  the  first  conference, 
the  House  did  not  insist,  and  hence  the 
Senate  provision  prevailed.  But  when 
the  measure  went  from  conference  to  the 
House,  it  voted  affirmatively  for  the  con- 
ditional veto  which  it  had  written  into 
the  bill,  and  that  is  the  way  conference 
went. 

I  point  out  that  we  have  firmed  that 
up  somewhat  by  affording  public  hear- 
ings to  those  who  would  complain  about 
the  fact  that  a  Governor  is  seeking  to 
veto  a  provision,  and  to  the  Governor 
himself.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  express  provision  In  the  re- 
port of  the  managers  for  the  House, 
found  at  page  10  of  the  conference  re- 
port, which  says: 

The  conferees  expect  that  the  procedures 
established  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  under  section  209 
(a)  will  include  provision  for  Informal  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Director  at  the  request  of 
the  Governor  of  a  State  or  other  Interested 
parties. 

The  30-day  stay  which  a  Governor  can 
obtain  is  retained  In  the  bill  absolutely, 
and  I  honestly  believe  that  on  the  Gov- 
ernor's veto,  we  have  come  as  close  to  a 
consensus  as  is  possible.  The  Governor 
is  entitled  to  such  opportunity  and  such 
authority,  and  I  think,  within  reason, 
we  have  retained  It. 


Finally,  we  have  also  retained  ade- 
quate publicity  in  the  commimity  action 
program,  including  hearings  for  those 
who  are  denied  participation  at  the  city- 
wide  level.  We  have  retained  a  charmel 
for  desirable  programs  to  go  directly  to 
the  director  for  funding  if  their  propo- 
nents feel  aggrieved  by  denial  at  the  city- 
wide  level.  And  we  have  provided  for 
greater  coordination  with  cooperative 
State  agencies  throughout  the  planning 
and  administration  processes.  I  believe 
that  in  every  other  respect  which  I  have 
mentioned,  the  bill  is  a  sound  one. 

In  my  judgment,  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  so  far.  notwithstanding  all  the 
things  which  have  been  said  about  this 
program — with  many  of  which  I  agree — 
is  that  we  should  continue  it  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  outlined  in  the  conference 
report.  As  one  Senator  who  signed  the 
report  with  grave  concern,  I  pledge  my- 
self to  join  others  who  have  reservations 
to  exercise  the  most  scrupulous  care  in 
terms  of  legislative  oversight,  to  assiu^ 
that  our  fears — many  of  which  have  been 
realized — are  dealt  with  in  the  work 
of  our  committee,  and  in  its  scrutiny  of 
what  is  done  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

I  close  by  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
President,  at  long  last,  may  decide  to 
take  Sargent  Shriver  off  his  two  jobs, 
namely,  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  poverty 
program,  and  put  him  on  the  poverty 
program  alone.  That,  too,  would  give 
us  some  measure  of  assurance  that  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  see  that  the  job 
is  well  done. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  And 
may  I  suggest  that  attaches  on  both  sides 
call  their  Senators  and  ask  them  to  be 
present. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  And  explain  to  them 
that  a  vote  will  occur  very  soon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Exactly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  en- 
titled "Poverty  and  Politics."  written  by 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
Sunday,  August  22,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

poveett       and       politics administration 

Sought  To  Beat  Ban  on  Politics  in  Spite 
of  contbart  public  comments 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
In  conflict  with  public  utterances  that  It 
wants  the   poverty   program   divorced   from 
politics,    the    Johnson    administration    at- 
tempted a  futile  fight  against  such  a  pro- 
hibition. 


The  poverty  bUl  passed  last  week  by  the 
Senate  puts  all  local  poverty  workers  under 
the  Hatch  Act.  That  means  Federal  law — 
not  merely  agency  regulations — will  bar  lo- 
cal poverty  officials  from  partisan  politics. 

This  amendment  to  the  Poverty  Act,  spon- 
sored by  Senator  George  Murphy,  Republi- 
can, of  California,  zipped  through  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  Committee  and  the  Senate  Itself 
without  apparent  opposition. 

Behind  the  scenes,  however,  two  Demo- 
cratic Labor  Committee  members  were  asked 
privately  by  the  White  House  to  kill  the 
Murphy  amendment.  One  was  summoned 
from  a  Labor  Committee  meeting  by  an  ur- 
gent telephone  request. 

Although  they  visually  follow  the  admin- 
istration line,  the  two  Senators  turned  down 
the  White  House.  They  actively  supported 
the  Murphy  amendment.  Consequently, 
the  White  House  made  no  public  fight. 

What  makes  this  particularly  Interesting 
are  public  utterances  of  poverty  chief  Sar- 
gent Shriver  and  other  officials  when  con- 
fronted with  examples  of  local  poverty  work- 
ers playing  politics  (including  the  case  we 
reported  of  a  Philadelphia  antlpoverty  leader 
lobbying  in  Harrlsburg). 

These  Federal  officials  said  they  would  pre- 
vent such  conduct  If  Congress  would  write  a 
prohibition  Into  law. 

Hence,  the  administration's  veiled  effort  to 
block  the  prohibition  comes  as  a  surprise. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  short  item  which  I  think  is  of  in- 
terest in  connection  with  the  debate  we 
are  having  today.  It  is  a  news  ticker 
item  .-.and  reads  as  follows: 

News  conference,  11  a.m.:  Three  Job  Corps- 
men  Joining  the  private  business  firm  of  the 
Mechanical  and  Engineering  Service  Divi- 
sion, Consolidated  American,  suite  200,  1726 
M  Street  NW.  Subject:  These  are  reported 
to  be  the  first  Corps  trainees  to  go  to  work 
outside.  Press  contact:  W.  C.  Hobbs,  659- 
1990. 

This  is  ironic.  The  organization  has 
been  in  operation  for  about  a  year.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  people  have  gone 
to  Job  Corps  camps,  but  I  believe  they 
number  in  the  hundreds,  if  not  in  the 
thousands. 

Finally,  three  Job  Corpsmen,  in  a  great 
publicity  announcement,  are  going  to  get 
a  job  with  a  private  business  firm,  after 
having  had  some  Job  Corps  training. 

THE    WAR   ON   POVERTY   IS    NOW  FREE   FROM  THE 
TYRANNY     OF    THE    GOVERNOR'S     VETO 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  one  of  the  Senate  conferees  with  the 
House  on  the  1965  antlpoverty  law,  I 
wish  to  note  that  the  bill  as  finally 
agreed  upon  effectively  curtails  the 
power  of  Governors  to  frustrate  the 
purposes  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

Under  the  new  law  the  Governor  of 
a  State  will  have  30  days  in  which  to 
study  a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
community  action  program,  or  adult 
basic  education  program.  If  he  vetoes  a 
project,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  will  reconsider  the 
application,  and  if  he  finds  it  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  and  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  the  war  on 
poverty,  he  shall  override  the  Governor's 
veto  and  the  project  will  go  forward. 

In  other  words,  under  this  bill  the  Di- 
rector of  OEO  can  veto  the  Governor's 
veto.  A  Governor  no  longer  has  a  final 
veto.  He  can  delay  but  he  cannot  kill 
or  destroy  a  program,  as  he  could  under 
the  old  law. 
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While  most  Governors  In  the  Nation 
cooperated  with  and  supported  the  anti- 
poverty  program  so  well  that  no  cur- 
tailment of  the  Governor's  veto  power 
would  have  been  thought  of  or  necessary, 
a  few  Governors  In  the  United  States 
vetoed  projects,  or  held  them  up,  or 
purged  participants  under  the  threat  of 
a  complete  veto.  It  was  the  crippling 
actions  of  a  few  Governors  which  have 
caused  this  veto  power  to  be  taken  away 
from  the  Governors  of  all  50  States,  most 
of  whom  did  not  misuse  this  power. 

A  few  Governors  have  used  veto  power 
to  cut  wages  down  on  projects,  to  purge 
people  they  did  not  like  from  serving  on 
local  boards  on  projects,  and  In  one  ex- 
treme to  absolutely  veto  an  11 -county 
rural  antipoverty  project,  said  to  be  the 
best  planned  rural  antipoverty  project  in 
America.  It  was  such  irresponsible  ac- 
tion that  forced  me  to  devote  much  time 
to  aid  In  eliminating  the  Governor's  un- 
restricted veto  over  poverty  projects, 
which  has  now  been  done. 

This  antipoverty  bill,  by  ending  Irre- 
sponsible and  unreviewable  Governor's 
vetoes,  and  making  every  such  veto  sub- 
ject to  administrative  review  in  Wash- 
ington, has  greatly  strengthened  this 
antipoverty  law. 

We  are  now  entering  the  second  year 
of  the  war  on  poverty.  The  first  year  of 
our  campaign  has  produced  good  resiilts, 
considering  the  unique  nature  of  what  we 
are  attempting  to  do  here,  and  the  short- 
ness of  time  available.  But  weaknesses 
have  become  apparent.  If  we  can  correct 
these,  and  if  those  who  administer  the 
program  will  go  forward  with  dedication 
and  imigination.  willing  to  try  new 
things,  as  I  know  many  of  them  already 
are,  this  program  can  make  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  continuing  American 
revolution,  which  has  always  stood  for 
Justice  and  equal  opportunity  for  all 
Americans. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  CONSOLIDATED 
FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT  OP  1961 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1766)  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  or  insure  loans  to  public  and  quasi- 
public  agencies  and  corporations  not 
operated  for  profit  with  respect  to  water 
supply  and  water  systems  serving  rural 
areas  and  to  make  grants  to  aid  in  rural 
community  development  planning  and 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
such  community  facilities,  to  increase 
the  annual  aggregate  of  Insured  loans 
thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  306(a)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
make  or  Insure  loans  to  associations.  Includ- 
ing corporations  not  operated  for  profit,  and 
pubUc  and  quasl-pubUc  agencies  to  provide 
for  the  application  or  establishment  of  boU 
conservation  practices,  shifts  in  land  use.  the 
conservation,  development,  use,  and  control 


of  water,  and  the  Installation  or  Improvement 
of  drainage  or  waste  disposal  facilities,  and 
recreational  developments,  all  primarily 
serving  farmers,  ranchers,  farm  tenants,  farm 
laborers,  and  other  rural  residents,  and  to 
furnish  financial  assistance  or  other  aid  In 
planning  projects  for  such  purposes. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  aggregating  not  to  exceed  S50.000.000 
in  any  fiscal  year  to  such  associations  to 
finance  specific  projects  for  works  for  the 
development,  storage,  treatment,  purifica- 
tion, or  distribution  of  water  or  the  collec- 
tion, treatment,  or  disposal  of  waste  in  rural 
areas.  The  amount  of  any  grant  made  under 
the  authority  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  development 
cost  of  the  project  to  serve  the  area  which 
the  association  determines  can  be  feasibly 
served  by  the  facility  and  to  adequately  serve 
the  reasonably  foreseeable  growth  needs  of 
the  area. 

"(3)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  para- 
graph 2  of  this  subsection  in  connection 
with  any  facility  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  project  (1)  will  serve  a 
niral  area  which  Is  not  likely  to  decline  in 
population  below  that  for  which  the  facility 
was  designed,  (11)  is  designed  and  con- 
structed so  that  adequate  capacity  will  be 
or  can  be  made  available  to  serve  the  present 
population  of  the  area  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble and  to  serve  the  reasonably  foreseeable 
growth  needs  of  the  area,  or  (ill)  is  neces- 
sary for  orderly  community  development 
consistent  with  a  comprehensive  community 
water  or  sewer  development  plan  of  the  rural 
area  and  not  inconsistent  with  any  planned 
development  under  State,  county,  or  mu- 
nicipal plans  approved  as  official  plans  by 
competent  authority  for  the  area  In  which 
the  rural  commimity  is  located  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  regulations  requiring 
the  submission  of  all  applications  for  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  Act  to  the  county 
or  municipal  government  in  which  the  pro- 
posed project  is  to  be  located  for  review  and 
comment  by  such  agency  within  a  desig- 
nated period  of  time.  Until  October  1.  1968. 
the  Secretary  may  make  grants  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  comprehensive  plan,  if  the 
preparation  of  such  plan  has  been  under- 
taken for  the  area. 

"(4)  a.  The  term  'development  cost*  means 
the  cost  of  construction  of  a  facility  and  the 
land,  easements,  and  rights-of-way,  and  wa- 
ter rights  necessary  to  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  facility. 

"(b)  The  term  'project'  shall  include 
facilities  providing  central  service  or  facili- 
ties serving  individual  properties,  or  both. 

"(5)  No  loan  or  grant  shall  be  made  un- 
der this  subsection  which  would  cause  the 
unpaid  principal  indebtedness  of  any  associ- 
ation under  this  Act  and  under  the  Act  of 
August  28,  1937,  as  amended,  together  with 
the  amount  of  any  assistance  in  the  form  of 
a  grant  to  exceed  $4,000,000  at  any  one 
time. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  ag- 
gregating not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  in  any 
fiscal  year  to  public  bodies  or  such  other 
agencies  as  the  Secretary  may  determine 
having  authority  to  prepare  official  compre- 
hensive plans  for  the  development  of  water 
or  sewer  systems  in  rural  areas  which  do  not 
have  funds  available  for  immediate  under- 
taking of  the  preparation  of  such  plan. 

"(7)  Rural  areas,  for  the  purposes  of  water 
and  waste  disposal  projects  shall  not  include 
any  area  in  any  city  or  town  which  has  a 
population  In  excess  of  5,500  inhabitants." 

(8)  In  each  instance  where  the  Secretary 
receives  two  or  more  applications  for  finan- 
cial assistance  for  projects  that  would  serve 
substantially  the  same  group  of  residents 
within  a  single  nu^l  area,  and  one  such  ap- 
plication is  submitted  by  a  city.  town,  county 
or  other  unit  of  general  local  government,  he 
shall,  in  the  absence  of  substantial  reasons 
to  the  contrary,  provide  such  assistance  to 


such  city,  town,  county  or  other  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government. 

(9)  Provided  further.  That  no  Federal 
funds  shall  be  authorized  for  use  unless  it  be 
certified  by  the  appropriate  State  water  pol- 
lutlon  control  agency  that  the  water  supply 
system  authorized  will  not  result  in  pollu- 
tlon  of  waters  of  the  State  in  excess  of  stand- 
ards established  by  that  agency. 

In  the  case  of  sewers  and  waste  disposal 
systems,  no  Federal  funds  shall  be  advanced 
hereunder  unless  the  appropriate  State  water 
pollution  control  agency  shall  certify  that 
the  effluent  therefrom  shall  conform  with 
appropriate  State  and  Federal  water  pollu- 
tion control  standards  when  and  where  estab- 
lished. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  308  of  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  Is 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "$200,000,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$450,000,000"; 

(2)  in  clause  (a)  striking  out  "except  that 
no  agreement  shall  provide  for  purchase  by 
the  Secretary  at  a  date  sooner  than  three 
years  from  the  date  of  the  note";  and 

(3)  striking  out  clause  (b)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(b)  may  retain  out  of  pay- 
ments  by  the  borrower  a  charge  at  a  rate 
specified  In  the  Insurance  agreement  appli- 
cable to  the  loan". 

(b)  Section  309(e)  of  such  loan  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "such  portion  of  the 
charge  collected  In  connection  with  the  in- 
surance of  loans  at  least  equal  to  a  rate  of 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  per  annvun  on  the 
outstanding  principal  obUgatlons  and  the  re- 
mainder of  such  charge"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "all  or  a  portion,  not  to  exceed  one- 
half  of  1  per  centiun  of  the  unpaid  principal 
balance  of  the  loan,  of  any  charge  collected 
in  connection  with  the  insurance  of  loan; 
and  any  remainder  of  any  such  charge". 

(c)  Section  309(f)(1)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "$25,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$50,000,000". 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  or  insure  loans  to  public 
and  quasi-public  agencies  and  corpora- 
tions not  operated  for  profit  with  respect 
to  water  supply,  water  systems,  and  waste 
disposal  systems  serving  rural  areas  and 
to  make  grants  to  aid  in  rural  community 
development  planning  and  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  such  community 
facilities,  to  increase  the  annual  aggre- 
gate of  insured  loans  thereunder,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  this  the  Aiken 
water  bill  which  was  Introduced  and 
cosponsored  by  93  Senators? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  is  the  multiple- 
sponsored  rtiral  water  facilities  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
vote  by  which  the  House  amendments 
were  concurred  in  bo  reconsidered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BASS.    Mr.  President,  will   the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  BASS.  As  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  the  Aiken  water  bill,  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  for  the  outstand- 
ing work  he  has  done,  and  express  my 
personal  appreciation  to  him  for  passage 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  cosponsors  of  the  bill,  which  was 
sponsored  by  63  Democrats  and  30 
Republicans. 

Mr.  BASS.  It  is  called  the  Aiken- 
Bass  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
pliment, and  I  accept  it. 
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ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  LOYALTY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1965,  Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  S. 
Moorman  delivered  an  address  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy  at  Colorado-  Springs, 
Colo.,  on  the  subject  of  loyalty. 

While  in  this  day  and  age,  as  he  points 
out,  loyalty  is  supposed  to  be  a  very  com- 
mon subject  to  talk  about,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  much  understood.  General 
Moorman  has  been  successful  in  defining 
and  analyzing  the  components  of  loyalty, 
and  what  it  means,  especially  to  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  address  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  I  recommend  Its  reading  to 
all  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Moorman 

FOR   Air   Force   Academy    Officers'   Din- 

INC-IN.  September  16.  1965 

My  remarks  this  evening  will  be  directed  to 
the  subject  of  loyalty.  Because  the  subject 
does  not  lend  Itself  easily  to  levity,  it  could 
become  deadly  dull.  Loyalty,  as  with  patri- 
otism and  national  pride,  is  a  subject  that  is 
too  often  approached  with  pomposity  or  em- 
barrassment. Neither  is  ntting.  and  I  shaU 
attempt  to  avoid  both  pitfalls. 

Because  loyalty  is  a  word  so  common,  it  Is 
often  misunderstood.  As  with  so  many 
other  things  that  are  present  in  our  everyday 
lives,  even  its  meaning  is  perhaps  misunder- 
stood. 

Webster  defines  "loyalty"  as  the  act  of  be- 
ing faithful  to  a  cause,  an  Ideal,  a  custom  or 
a  person  and  goes  further  in  deflnltlon  with 
two  phrases — in  this  order: 

Faithful  in  allegiance  to  one's  government; 

Faithful  to  a  private  person  to  whom 
loyalty  is  due. 

In  selecting  that  descending  order  of  im- 
portance on  things  to  whom  loyalty  Is  due 
I  believe  the  compilers  of  the  dictionary  have 
unveiled  the  key  to  true  loyalty. 

First,  loyalty  to  our  Nation  and  its  na- 
tional purposes.  Next,  to  our  service,  its  mis- 
sion and  customs.  Then  to  our  own  orga- 
nization or  unit.    And.  lastly,  to  each  other. 

In  our  growth  as  individuals  as  well  as 
members  of  the  military,  we  find  that  we 
build  our  loyalties  in  reverse  order.  Our 
Initial  loyalty  as  youngsters  was  to  our  par- 
ents, our  brothers  and  sisters,  our  immediate 
family.  Then,  as  we  grew  older,  our  loyal- 
ties extended  to  our  school,  our  city,  and 
our  State. 

This  is  a  normal  progression. 

It  has  been  said  that  In  all  human  enter- 
prises, the  whole  is  greater  than  the  sum 
of  Its  parts.  This  Is  certainly  true  in  the 
military  service.  We  Join  a  new  unit.  We 
gain  respect  for  oxir  fellow  airmen  and  our 
commander.    We  then  progress  from  respect 


to  loyalty  to  these  Individuals.  As  we  be- 
come more  knowledgeable  concerning  the 
purposes  of  our  unit  and  our  service,  we  gain 
a  greater  respect  for  them  and  transfer  our 
greater  loyalty  to  them.  Thus  it  Is  that  In 
the  nnal  analysis.  o\ir  greatest  loyalty  should, 
and  must,  be  to  our  national  goals  and 
purposes. 

We  cannot  be  loyal  to  that  which  we  do 
not  understand,  respect  and  believe  in.  It  is 
through  this  pattern  that  the  proper  order 
of  loyalties  is  established  and  maintained. 

You  will  remember  that  the  White  Com- 
mittee pinpointed  as  a  contributing  factor 
in  the  cheating  Incident  the  fact  that  there 
was  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  individual 
cadets  as  to  the  mission  of  the  Academy. 
This  led  to  a  situation  in  which  cadet  loy- 
alties were  brought  into  conflict  with  one  an- 
other. The  respect,  understanding,  trans- 
ference pattern  broke  down.  In  the  final 
analysis,  faced  with  a  choice  between  loyalty 
to  other  individuals  or  loyalty  to  the  honor 
code  and  thus  to  the  Academy's  mission,  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Nation,  the  cadet  chose 
loyalty  to  other  individuals  as  his  course  of 
action. 

If  we  are  to  instill  this  pattern  as  our  way 
of  life,  we  must  understand  the  meaning  be- 
hind our  national  purpose  and  respect  the 
reasons  for  that  purpose. 

The  cause  we  serve  would  not  be  loyally 
served  If  ours  was  a  blind,  unquestioning 
obedience. 

The  great  danger  and  tragedy  of  the  Com- 
munist movement  is  the  fact  that  it  has  be- 
come a  perfect  Instrument  for  a  fanatical 
and  insensitive  loyalty. 

The  military  has  been  Included  among  the 
three  great  dedicated  callings  of  our  time. 
The  other  two  are  the  religious  and  the  edu- 
cational. In  our  capacity  as  members  of 
the  staff  and  faculty  at  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy, we  find  that  our  endeavors  really  place 
us  within  the  parameters  of  two  of  these 
callings. 

It  is  certainly  not  chance  that  has  molded 
these  callings  into  similar  structures.  The 
growth  of  the  professional  scale  and  the 
knowledge  of  any  Individual  who  enters  the 
callings  is  designated  by  a  grade,  a  title  that 
we  call  rank,  and  that  these  ranks  have  uni- 
versal meaning,  not  only  within  a  given  so- 
ciety or  culture  but  within  any  society  or 
culture,  for  these  professions  have  similar 
characteristics  In  all  societies  and  cultures. 

Each  is  controlled  by  a  rigid  and  condi- 
tional discipline  that  Includes  the  orienta- 
tion of  the  individual  to  the  requirements 
of  his  profession  as  a  whole.  And  the  pro- 
fession vests  .Judgment  concerning  the  re- 
quirements of  its  practitioners  in  those  of 
senior  rank.  This,  in  turn,  involves  the  ac- 
ceptance of  limits  of  personal  reward  and, 
in  effect,  allows  rewards  only  in  terms  of 
increasing  responsibilities  and  ever  deepen- 
ing dedication. 

Military  leadership  has  been  defined  as  the 
management  of  violence,  which  is  indeed  a 
paradoxical  deflnltlon.  for  violence  always 
carries  a  connotation  of  unmanageabllity. 
Now  we  are  faced  with  the  certainty  that  vio- 
lence, if  it  is  again  released  on  a  large  scale, 
will  be  unmanageable. 

In  this  strange  situation,  military  organi- 
zation must  be  increasingly  compact,  in- 
creasingly skilled.  Increasingly  disciplined 
*n  order  to  avoid  tragic  error.  It  also  must 
become  increasingly  dedicated  to  its  basic 
purposes. 

Consider  the  nature  of  the  responsibility 
which  the  Individual  officer  will  have  to  as- 
siime  In  a  combat  role  of  the  future.  One 
young  officer  alone  and  unsupervised  may  be 
responsible  for  executing  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult and  hazardous  mission  which  may  de- 
stroy a  vital  segment  of  enemy  strength. 

One  officer  may  have  the  responsibility 
for  stopping  an  enemy  aircraft  which  is 
capable  of  wrecking  one  of  our  cities. 


The  officers  of  the  Air  Force  must  be  men 
to  whom  responsibilities  such  as  these  can 
be  entrusted  with  complete  confidence. 

Just  what  are  the  quaUties  in  a  man  that 
enable  us  to  give  to  him,  with  confidence 
responsibilities   such   as   these?     When  we 
think   of   such  men,   we   think   of   courage 
and  endurance  and  integrity  and  all  that  is 
Included  in  the  term  "leadership."     These 
traits  are  somewhat  descriptive  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  determine,   but  they  do  not 
add  up  to  the  whole  man.    The  element  of 
purposeful  meaning  must  be  included 
Courage  for  what? 
Endurance  in  what  service? 
Integrity  with  respect  to  what  ideas? 
What  purpose   in  life  must  a  man  have 
that  will  permit  these  himian  qualities  to 
appear  before  us  in  action  as  the  performance 
of  duty?     For  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions we  must  look  into  the  things  officers 
live  by  and  for.    And  It  would  seem  logical 
that  we  would  seek  to  identify  these  things 
within  ourselves. 

One  thing  I  think  we  will  all  find— that 
we  have  neither  the  strength  nor  the  wiU 
to  live  alone.  We  have  need  for  a  purpose- 
for  a  cause  bigger  than  ourselves;  something 
that  requires  us  to  take  strenuous  action  if 
necessary,  to  face  danger  if  necessary,  against 
the  opposition  of  instinctive  impulses  to 
avoid  such  discomfort  or  danger. 

Each  of  us  making  such  an  inquiry  win 
come  up  with  somewhat  similar  findings 
When  I  look  at  officers  in  the  Air  Force  whom 
I  know  and  respect,  I  feel  sure  that  I  can 
detect  things  they  hold  In  common.  One  of 
these  common  denominators  is  the  need  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking.  Those  officers 
who  command  our  Instant  and  continuing 
respect  are  invariably  those  who.  whatever 
their  abilities  and  whatever  position  of  re- 
sponsibility, put  their  responsibility  first  and 
foremost  in  all  they  do. 

This  common  attribute  may  be  best  de- 
scribed as  loyalty.  If  I  am  right  In  thla 
assvunptlon,  these  men  have  shared  the  com- 
mon hximan  experience  of  needing  a  goal  in 
life  and  have  found  that  goal  in  their  loyalty 
to  a  cause  they  serve— a  loyalty  that  serves 
them  both  as  an  incentive  and  a  guide,  and 
sometimes  as  a  very  hard  taskmaster. 

Loyalty  has  always  been  considered  a  war- 
rior's virtue.  Throughout  history  a  legion 
of  men  have  been  true  to  their  colors  and 
died  for  their  causes,  and  some  were  pretty 
small  causes,  and  many  were  lost  causes 
,wx-°"^  ^°^^^  *^^°8  that  shines  forth  from 
all  the  bloody  pages  of  history  is  this  capacity 
of  man  for  loyalty.  Perhaps  this  is  proof 
enough  that  we  are  talking  about  one  of 
mans  greatest  needs  as  well  as  one  of  his 
attributes  of  greatness. 

The  causes  we  serve  must  be  tangible  and 
concrete  enough  to  be  a  specific  guide  for 
decision  and  for  action.  It  must  be  a  cause 
that  we  can  comprehend,  that  we  can  make 
our  own  in  a  personal  way.  and  to  which  our 
own  personal  contribution,  however  small, 
will  be  of  some  significance. 

I  believe  we  have  all  espoused  such  a  com- 
mon cause  when  we  took  the  oath  of  office 
as  conunlssloned  officers  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
In  that  oath  we  swear  faith  and  allegiance 
to  a  cause  which  commands  our  loyalty  and 
our  lives.  ' 

Let  us  examine  this  cause  for  a  moment. 
I  believe  that  a  study  of  the  Constitution 
will  show  that  it  proceeds  from  several  fun- 
damental ideas. 

One  is  a  conviction  that  man  amoimts  to 
something  as  an  individual,  that  the  in- 
dividual Is  good  and  can  become  better  and 
stronger  and  wiser.  It  is  a  belief  that  the 
American  people  can  build  a  nation  that  can 
endure  and  that  can  offer  to  each  of  its 
citizens  an  abundant  life,  personal  liberty, 
and  the  fellowship  of  freemen. 

Despite  the  many  changes  In  economic 
theory  and  international  relations,  this  mar- 
velously  flexible  instrument  still  stands  for 
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the  enduring  Ideals  and  the  aspirations  of 
the  American  people. 

At  the  moment,  it  seems  clear  that  we  can 
serve  humanity  best  by  serving  our  coun- 
try well. 

Our  cause  has  been  well  and  truly  served 
by  loyal  men  throughout  the  history  of  our 
country.  Such  progress  as  we  have  made 
toward  our  national  goals  can  be  attributed 
to  the  sacrifice  and  the  service  of  these  loyal 
men.  Today  the  country,  and  particularly 
the  Air  Force,  has  need  of  such  men  iu 
greater  niunbers  than  ever  before.  To  meet 
this  need,  we  of  the  Air  Force  Academy 
faculty  and  staff  must  direct  our  training 
toward  the  development  of  loyalty  in  Its 
deepest  sense. 

We  still  have  much  to  learn  about  the 
problem  of  developing  in  the  young  men 
who  enter  our  training  program  a  willing 
acceptance  of  these  Ideals  of  loyalty  and 
service. 

Dr.  John  A.  Hannah,  In  testifying  for  an 
Air  Academy  before  Congress,  said  that  he 
had  not  been  in  favor  of  an  academy  be- 
cause he  felt  that  the  civilian  colleges  could 
meet  the  need,  but  that  he  had  since  be- 
come convinced  that  they  could  not,  because 
they  do  not  attempt  to  develop  the  qualities 
of  character  and  integrity  required  for  that 
service. 

The  other  service  academies  and  similar 
institutions  have  for  a  long  time,  by  tradi- 
tional methods,  produced  great  leaders — not 
always  many  and  not  always  soon,  but 
enough  loyal  men  to  lead  us  through  the 
great  emergencies.  Effectiveness  of  tradi- 
tional methods  and  of  precedent  would  ap- 
pear to  be  historically  demonstrated.  The 
problem  Is  to  keep  tradition  and  precedent 
in  tune  with  changing  requirements  and 
situations. 

Fortunately,  most  of  us  need  to  tie  our 
loyalty,  not  only  to  a  cause,  but  to  an  or- 
ganization. Morally  and  Intellectually,  oiu- 
objectives  may  be  clear,  but  practically  and 
personally  speaking,  we  need  a  team  to  which 
we  can  belong.. 

Perhaps  this  Intense  identification  with 
the  Air  Force  Is  a  human  weakness,  certainly 
It  Is  a  source  of  greater  strength.  In  the 
unit,  pride  and  esprit  de  corps  of  any  good 
combat  organization  Is  to  be  found,  per- 
haps the  greater  expression  of  human  genius 
for  loyalty. 

In  differentiating  between  our  way  of  life 
and  that  of  the  Communist  nations,  our 
loyalty  requires  that  we  be  critical  of  our- 
selves, of  one  another,  and  of  our  service  and 
country,  while  at  the  same  time  it  must  In- 
sure a  discipline  based  on  willing  obedience 
derived  from  confidence  In  the  moral  integ- 
rity in  our  leaders  and  the  essential  sound- 
ness of  our  cause. 

I  believe  our  objective  of  building  a 
stronger  loyalty  can  be  accomplished  by 
traditional  means..  I  Include  In  this  tradi- 
tional means  the  intellectual  problem  ot 
establishing  the  country's  need  for  loyal  of- 
flcers.  I  include  moral  problems,  which 
can  best  be  solved  by  powers  of  example.  I 
Include  disciplinary  training  based  on  a 
m.in's  pride  In  his  powers,  his  unit  and  his 
country. 

We  cannot  make  ofQcers  In  any  training 
program.  All  we  can  do  is  present  the  chal- 
lenge, point  out  those  obstacles  in  the  way 
that  must  be  overcome,  and  give  the  help  and 
guidance  to  the  individual  In  overcoming 
them.  In  this  way  and  subject  always  to  the 
power  of  ex.imple,  the  young  men  In  our 
training  program  who  have  the  potential, 
will  make  themselves  Into  the  ofBcers  the  Air 
Force  needs.  This  Is  a  continuous  process 
which  will  not  stop  when  a  man  Is  com- 
missioned a  second  lieutenant. 

We  are  all  shot  through  with  human  Im- 
perfections and  we  shall  all  fall  short  of  our 
highest  Ideals:  but  If  In  this  loyal  brother- 
hood we  find  helpful  understanding,  human 
sympathy,  and  affection,  then  the  strong  will 


help  make  the  weakest  of  us  stronger  and 
together  we  will  find  our  powers  multiplied 
many  times  over. 

We  must  direct  our  efforts  here  at  the 
Academy  toward  the  development  of  loyalty 
in  its  deepest,  truest  sense — In  the  cadets, 
In  our  associates,  and  In  ourselves. 

In  establishing  a  basis  for  loyalty,  I  set 
down  respect  as  one  of  the  foundation  blocks. 
Actually,  In  obtaining  respect  from  a  subordi- 
nate, you  do  soby  showing  respect  for  him 
and  his  views.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  first 
responsibilities  of  a  Junior  officer  to  bis 
superior  officer  Is  to  present  his  point  of 
view. 

I  heard  a  general  officer  Instruct  a  new 
Junior  staff  officer  many  years  ago  on  this 
subject. 

He  said.  "I  expect — no,  I  demand — that 
you  argue  like  hell  with  me  on  any  subject 
under  discussion — before  the  decision. 
Translate  the  courage  of  your  convictions 
Into  words  and  let  me  have  the  benefit  of 
them.  I'll  make  the  decision  and  then  you 
liave  one  other  responsibility  which  I  will 
also  hold  you  to  just  as  strongly.  You  will 
jibide  by  and  defend  my  decision  as  If  It 
were  your  own.  In  this  way  we  will  demon- 
strate our  loyalty  to  each  other  and  to  the 
mission." 

In  searching  for  methods  of  imbuing  the 
wing  with  a  deep  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Nation,  we  must  be  continually 
aware  that  our  purpose  can  only  be  served  by 
our  own  loyalty  to  the  mission  of  the  Air 
Force  Academy.  Our  program  must  be 
a  strong,  integrated  union  of  the  major  de- 
partments: the  academic,  the  military,  and 
the  athletic,  with  each  of  ua  demonstrating 
the  finest  traits  of  loyalty  In  wholeheartedly 
supporting  the  efforts  of  the  other  depart- 
ments. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  quote  Mr.  Elbert 
Hubbard,  learned  essayist,  concerning  the 
philosophy  of  loyalty : 

"If  you  work  for  a  man.  In  Heaven's  name 
work  for  him.  If  he  pays  your  wages  that 
supply  your  bread  and  butter,  work  for  him. 
speak  well  of  him,  think  well  of  him.  stand 
by  him  and  stand  by  the  Institution  he 
represents." 

Thank  you. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  rotes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  ex- 
pand the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
ask  the  attaches  to  notify  all  Senators 
to  come  into  the  Chamber  because  there 
will  shortly  be  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDIKG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  know  that  many 
Senators  have  other  engagements  and 
are  anxious  to  leave  the  Chamber,  but  I 
should  like  to  explain  the  proposal  which 
I  am  making  in  greater  detaU.  I  shall 
try  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and  then 
we  can  have  the  yea-and-nay  vote. 


Mr.  President,  the  only  thing  we  are 
trying  to  do  here  is  to  insist  on  the  Hatch 
Act  provisions  in  the  Senate  bill  which 
were  approved  by  the  Committee  on  -La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  and  by  the  Sen- 
ate; and  to  insist  on  the  Senate  lan- 
guage restructuring  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  to  make  it  an  independent, 
impartial,  conscientious  body  for  review- 
ing the  operations  of  the  war  on  poverty 
and  making  recommendations  to  the  Di- 
rector, the  President,  and  Congress  for 
its  improvement. 

I  had  originally  intended  to  move  to 
recommit  the  conference  report,  with  in- 
structions to  the  Senate  conferees  to 
stand  firm  on  these  two  provisions.  I 
have  been  advised  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarian that  such  a  motion  is  not  in  order, 
and  that  in.stead  the  Senate  must  reject 
the  conference  report.  Once  the  confer- 
ence report  fails  of  adoption,  motions  will 
be  in  order  to  request  a  new  conference 
with  the  House  and  to  instruct  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  to  insist  on  the  Senate  pro- 
visions regarding  the  Hatch  Act  and  the 
National  Advisory  Council.  If  the  con- 
ference report  is  rejected,  Mr.  President, 
t  will  make  these  subsequent  motions,  the 
practical  effect  of  which  will  be  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  to  conference  with  instruc- 
tions. 

As  a  Senator  who  has  always  cast  his 
vote  in  favor  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram. I  should  like  to  take  special  care 
to  point  out  that  a  "nay"  vote  on  accept- 
ance of  the  conference  report  should  not 
be  construed  as  a  vote  against  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  on  poverty.  On  the 
contrary.  I  believe  a  rejection  of  the  con- 
ference report  leading  to  the  reinstate- 
ment in  the  bill  of  the  Hatch  Act  and 
National  Advisory  Council  provisions 
adopted  earlier  by  the  Senate  would  be 
a  course  of  action  that  would  strengthen 
the  bill  and  enhance  the  prospects  of  the 
entire  antipoverty  operation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  these  two 
amendments  will  do  much  to  make  the 
program  work  as  it  should.  Without 
them,  we  will  find  that  the  antipoverty 
programs  will  all  too  frequently  suc- 
cumb to  the  schemes  of  the  professional 
ward  bosses  and  machine  politicians. 
Then,  unhappily  for  those  for  whom  the 
antipoverty  program  has  kindled  a  spark 
of  hope,  the  people  of  this  country  will 
rise  up  In  righteous  protest  against  the 
abuses  the  present  law  is  not  designed  to 
prevent. 

If  the  Senate  follows  the  course  of  ac- 
tion I  have  outlined,  Mr.  President,  and 
the  new  conference  reports  a  bill  includ- 
ing the  Hatch  Act  and  National  Ad- 
visory Council  provisions,  then  I  will 
again  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  on  poverty  pro- 
giam.  If  the  conference  report  is  ap- 
proved at  this  time,  however,  it  will  be 
approved  over  my  opposition — not  be- 
cause I  am  opposed  to  the  basic  purpose 
of  this  legislation,  but  because  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  the  law  is  written  so 
that  its  purpose  may  be  achieved. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  r(^. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  <  when  his  name  was 
called*.  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay"; 
if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
•yea."  I  v/ithhold  my  vote. 
The  roUcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  fMr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings], 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  are  absent  on  oflacial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fuxbright],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  .  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis] 
are  necessaiily  absent, 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pulbright],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  .  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Mondale]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr,  Tydings]  is  paired  with  the 


Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFF]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis  J.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  is 
absent  on  official  business  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son], and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  absent  on  ofiQcial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  frc«n  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  46, 
nays  22,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 46 

Aiken 

Gruening 

McNamara 

Bartlett 

Harris 

Metcalf 

Bass 

Hartke 

Mnnroney 

Bible 

Hayden 

Moss 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Nelson 

BjTd.  W.  Va. 

Javlts 

Pell 

Cannon 

.Jordan,  N.C 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Russell,  S.C. 

Church 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Smith 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Winiams,  N.J 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Yar  borough 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Young.  Ohio 

Ervln 

McGee 

Fong 

McGovem 

Allott 

Boggs 

Carlson 

Dlrksen 

DoTOinlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Hlckenlooper      Muudt 


NAYS— 22 

mil 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jordan, Idaho 

Lausche 

McClellan 

Miller 


Murphy 
Prouty 
Russell,  Qa. 
Thurmond 
Williams,  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak, 


NOT  VOTING— 32 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Byra,  Va. 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Fannin 

Fulbrtght 

Gore 

Hart 

Long,  La. 


Maiiefleld 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Randolph 

Rlblcofl 


Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Stetuils 

Symington 

Tower 

Tydings 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  just  completed  final  action  on  a 
most  controversial  piece  of  legislation  in 
the  Senate's  acceptance  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  so-called  antipoverty 
act.  In  an  area  of  our  society  where  so 
much  can  be  done  and  where  so  little 
attention  has  been  directed  heretofore, 
the  range  of  viewpoint  could  well  be  ex- 
pected to  be  as  it  was.  Great  credit 
very  justly  goes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  who  so 
diligently,  skillfully,  and  expeditiously 
piloted  this  bill  through  every  stage  of 
the  sometimes  seemingly  tedious  legis- 
lative process.  He  has  demonstrated 
again  not  only  his  great  concern  for  the 
segment  of  our  society  to  be  benefited 
by  this  bill  but  also  the  value  and  benefits 
of  his  long  experience  in  this  body. 

In  simUar  fashion,  I  commend  the 
junior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty],  the  junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoMiNicKl,  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy] 
for  presenting  their  views  and  construc- 
tive criticism  with  such  precision.  I 
know  that  the  inefBciencies  they  have 
claimed  exist  will  not  go  uninvestigated 
and  that  the  country  has  benefited  from 
their  scrutiny  of  this  issue.  To  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  we  owe  our  thanks  for  the  atten- 
tion and  assistance  he  has  given  to  the 
completion  of  this  bill. 

I  commend  the  Senate  as  a  whole  for 
demonstrating  again  that  thorough  and 
deliberative  action  can  be  accomplished 
expeditiously. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted : 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1766)  to 
amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  or 
insure  loans  to  public  and  quasi-public 
agencies  and  corporations  not  operated 
for  profit  with  respect  to  water  supply' 
and  water  systems  serving  rural  areas 
and  to  make  grants-to-aid  in  rural  cxxa- 
munity  development  planning   and   in 
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connection  with  the  construction  of  such 
community  facilities,  to  increase  the  an- 
nual aggregate  of  insured  loans  there- 
under, and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments,  in  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  728)  to  amend  section  510  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  7371) 
to"'amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  2127)  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  in  order  to  provide 
special  indemnity  Insurance  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  in 
combat  zones,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  It  was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  7371)  to  amend  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BtBLE.  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Dominick, 
Mr.  MrrcAur,  Mr.  Montota,  and  Mr. 

MiTNDT)  : 

S.  2562.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  domestic  gold 
mining  Industry  and  to  Increase  the  domes- 
tic production  of  gold;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  M.-.  McGovern  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.^4ETCALP: 

S.  2563.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yu  Yu  Bla; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 

S.  2564.  A    bin    for    the    relief   of   Yoshlo 
Sumlda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia: 

8.2565.  A   bill   to   provide   for   the   estab- 
lishment   of    the    Savannah    Revolutionary 
Battle  Site  National  Monument:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   JAVITS: 

S.  2568.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ngan  Hok 
Ng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.J.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  commission  to  formulate  plans  for  memo- 
rials to  the  past  Presidents  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartki:  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


GOLD  MINES  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1965 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Bible. 


Cannon,  Dominick.  Metcalf.  Montoya, 
and  Mundt,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  providing  for  financial 
assistance  payments  to  present  and  po- 
tential domestic  gold  producers  based 
upon  cost  of  production  e.xperience. 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to 
stabilize  and  increase  the  life  of  existing 
gold  properties,  provide  financial  induce- 
ment sufficiently  attractive  to  reopen  our 
dormant  gold  mines,  and  stimulate  an  ag- 
gressive search  for  new  gold  ore  reserves. 
I  believe  the  time  has  arrived  for  the 
Congress  to  recognize  the  fact  that  due 
to  almost  constant  escalating  costs  of 
production  our  once  thriving  domestic 
gold  industry  is  facing  extinction.  This 
segment  of  the  mining  jndustry,  just 
prior  to  World  War  II,  supplied  jobs  to 
thousands  of  miners  in  the  Western 
States  and  provided  economic  stability 
for  a  number  of  western  mining  towns. 
In  1940,  American  gold  mines  produced 
nearly  5  million  ounces  of  gold,  exclusive 
of  the  Philippines.  Today,  our  annual 
production  in  the  United  States  has 
dropped  to  approximately  1.5  million 
ounces  of  which  40  percent  is  produced  by 
one  mine,  the  Homestake,  located  in  my 
State  of  South  Dakota.  A  few  other  min- 
ing properties  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
mining  gold,  but  most  of  the  remainder 
of  our  domestic  production  is  derived  as 
a  byproduct  from  the  copper  mines  of  the 
Nation. 

I  need  scarcely  remind  my  colleagues 
of  our  dwindling  silver  supply  since  the 
Senate  was  so  recently  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  passing  legislation  to  re- 
solve our  critical  coinage  problem  aris- 
ing from  our  fast  dwindling  supply  of 
silver.  Silver  production  did  not  keep 
pace  with  the  increasing  demands  for  the 
use  of  this  precious  metal  for  industrial 
and  coinage  requirements,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  Congress  had  to  take  emer- 
gency remedial  action. 

It  would  be  tragic  indeed  were  this 
Congress  to  ignore  the  storm  signals 
with  respect  to  our  fast  disappearing 
gold  mines.  The  Members  of  this  body 
are  well  aware  that  the  flight  of  gold 
from  our  shores  has  reduced  our  gold 
reserves  some  23  billion  in  the  last  8 
years.  The  solution  to  our  balance  of 
payments  deficit  is  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Treasury  officials  agree  that  they 
would  like  to  see  an  increase  In  our  U.S. 
gold  holdings  and  profess  sympathy  for 
the  plight  of  our  gold  miners.  However, 
in  the  past,  they  have  objected  to  legis- 
lation providing  incentive  payments  to 
domestic  gold  producers  on  the  ground 
that  such  action  might  be  interpreted  by 
foreign  central  bankers  as  an  indication 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  tamper- 
ing with  the  monetary  price  of  gold.  If 
this  appraisal  be  correct,  I  believe  this 
fear  is  psychological  rather  than  realis- 
tic. The  Gold  Mines  Assistance  Act. 
which  I  am  introducing,  is  purely  domes- 
tic legislation  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance payments  to  domestic  producers 
based  upon  a  domestic  costs  of  produc- 
tion formula.  It  does  not,  in  any  man- 
ner, seek  to  change  the  monetary  price 
of  gold. 


To  allay  both  Treasury  fears  and  for- 
eign apprehension,  the  will  provides  that 
it  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Act  shall  have  no  relation  to  the  mone- 
tary price  for  gold  paid  by  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

For  current  domestic  gold  producers, 
including  Homestake,  who  have  demon- 
strated a  capability  of  remaining  in  op- 
eration despite  the  ravages  of  increased 
production  costs,  this  bill  provides  very 
modest  financial  assistance  payments. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  Homestake. 
the  subsidy  payments  would  amount  to 
somewhere  between  I'/a  to  2  percent  of 
invested  capital,  or.  together  with  net 
earnings.  7  percent  on  invested  capital. 

In  the  case  of  dormant  gold  mines,  or 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  search  for  new  gold 
ore  reserves,  my  bill  provides  much  more 
generous  payments.  From  a  realistic 
standpoint,  financial  assistance  pay- 
ments must  be  provided  which  will  defi- 
nitely encourage  reopening  our  closed 
gold  properties  and  lend  real  incentives 
to  a  search  for  new  gold  mines.  These 
incentives  are  provided  in  section  3(b)  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  It  is  logical  to 
assume  with  the  realistic  incentives  pro- 
vided in  my  bill  that  domestic  gold  pro- 
duction will  attain  a  rate  as  high,  and 
quite  probably  higher,  than  the  situa- 
tion which  existed  In  1940,  particularly  in 
view  of  improved  techniques  in  discovery 
methods  in  the  past  20  years. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  paid 
a  cost  of  production  bonus  to  its  gold 
mines  since  1948.  British  Columbia  has 
gone  one  step  further  and  adopted  a  stat- 
ute which  provides  for  a  3 -year  tax  ex- 
emption for  income  derived  from  new 
mines  producing  any  minerals  except 
clay,  shale,  and  stone  quarries.  Australia 
pays  a  subsidy  to  its  gold  producers.  For- 
eign banking  interests  have  not  exhibited 
any  cdncern  over  the  Canadian  or  Aus- 
tralian gold  subsidies  which  relate  to  the 
internal  afflairs  of  those  two  countries. 

Under  this  bill,  dormant  properties  re- 
opened and  new  mines  would  be  paid  $35 
per  ounce  for  their  gold  when  sold  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  but,  in  addition,  would 
receive  financial  assistance  payments 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Gold 
Mines  Assistance  Commission  amount- 
ing to  125  percent  of  their  total  gold  bul- 
lion receipts  produced  from  such  prop- 
erties for  the  year  preceding  the  date  of 
their  application. 

The  Corusumers'  Price  Index,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  has  increased  by  126 
percent  since  January  1,  1940.  Provi- 
sion is  made  in  the  bill  for  constructive 
cost  determination  of  the  differential  be- 
tween 1939  and  the  date  of  application 
which  must  show  125  percent  increase 
to  enable  the  applicant  to  be  eligible  for 
subsidy  payments.  There  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  applying  the  125  percent 
financial  assistance  payment  to  the  last 
year's  total  gold  bullion  receipts  because 
any  dormant  mines  with  known  substan- 
tial marginal  ores,  or  new  properties  with 
demonstrable  valuable  ore  reserves, 
should  have  no  difficulty  with  financing 
in  order  to  permit  them  to  open  and 
operate  for  1  year  to  provide  a  base  as 
to  which  the  subsidy  formula  will  apply. 

Furthermore,  taking  a  long-term  view, 
those  who  are  interested  in  adding  to 
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our  national  gold  reserve  should  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  under  this  bill 
existing  gold  producers  will  be  enabled 
to  mine  marginal  ores  which  are  cur- 
rently being  lost  forever.  In  short,  this 
bill  will  aid  greater  utilization  of  our 
natural  resources  by  stimulating  extrac- 
tion of  marginal  gold  ores  not  now  being 
mined. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  particularly  in  view  of 
the  excessive  gold  drain  of  our  reserves. 
I  have  no-doubt  that  the  mining  indus- 
try will  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  this 
bill  provides  the  necessary  incentives  to 
reactivate  the  gold  mining  districts  of 
the  West.  I  hope  that  hearings  will  be 
held  on  this  measure  by  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
early  in  1966,  and  trust  that  as  a  result 
of  such  hearings  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment will  reappraise  its  position  with 
reference  to  remedial  legislation  for  our 
domestic  gold  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  biU  (S.  2562)  to  preserve  the 
domestic  gold  mining  industry  and  to 
increase  the  domestic  production  of 
gold,  introduced  by  Mr.  McGovern  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  McGOVERN  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  I  Introduced  earlier  today  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  gold-mining 
industry  be  permitted  to  He  at  the  desk 
for  additional  sponsors  for  5  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENTIAL  MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce again  a  joint  resolution  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  which  was  first 
offered  on  September  8,  1959,  on  my  be- 
half by  then  Senator  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. 

This  resolution,  which  I  again  intro- 
duced on  May  4,  1962.  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  commission  to  for- 
mulate plans  for  memorials  to  past  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that  any 
man  who  has  been  so  highly  regarded  by 
his  fellow  citizens  as  to  be  elected  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ought  not 
to  be  unremarked  and  unrecalled  in  this 
Capital  City  of  the  Nation.  Yet  of  all 
the  35  Presidents  who  have  served  this 
Nation,  only  7  have  received  a  memorial 
or  a  statue  in  this  city.  Three  great 
monuments  are  dedicated  to  three  of  our 
greatest  leaders — the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, the  Lincoln  Memorial,  and  the 
Jefferson  Memorial.  Statutes  may  be 
found  here  of  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
and  of  Buchanan,  Garfield,  Grant,  and 
Jackson.  It  is  expected  that  the  planned 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Memorial  will 
some  day  become  a  reality;  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  is  well  on  its  way;  and 
James  Madison  is  to  be  honored  in  the 
new  building  of  the  Library  of  Congress 


which  has  recently  received  attention. 
We  have  Theodore  Roosevelt  Island,  and 
there  have  been  some  plans  to  erect  a 
memorial  to  him  there. 

But  what  of  John  Adams,  James  Mon- 
roe, Woodrow  Wilson,  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, and  all  the  others?  To  the  tour- 
ists who  come  here  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  there  is  no  evident  recogni- 
tion for  them.  The  Memorial  Commis- 
sion called  for  by  my  resolution  would 
be  authorized  to  plan  for  a  permanent 
memorial  to  all  of  our  past  Presidents,  to 
accept  gifts  for  use  in  construction  or 
other  expense,  to  work  with  the  C?ommis- 
sion  of  Fine  Arts,  the  National  Capitol 
Planning  Commission,  and  the  National 
Capital  Regional  Planning  Council,  or 
others.  Four  of  the  12  Commissioners 
would  be  Members  of  this  body  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  4  would 
be  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  4  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  None  of  the  Commissioners 
would  receive  salary,  but  expenses  would 
be  reimbursed.  The  initial  authoriza- 
tion is  a  very  modest  $10,000. 

There  are  ample  precedents  for  the 
procedures  embodied  in  this  bill,  includ- 
ing the  authorization  of  the  Commission 
to  receive  private  gifts  for  use  in  such  a 
project. 

Public  subscriptions  amounting  to 
$300,000  helped  finance  the  Washington 
Monument,  together  with  congressional 
appropriations  of  $1,094,000.  The  Lin- 
coln Memorial  Commission  was  estab- 
lished by  an  act  approved  February  9, 
1911,  leading  to  dedication  of  the  memo- 
rial 11  years  later,  on  May  30,  1922. 
Cost  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  all  paid 
for  by  Federal  funds,  was  $3,678,000. 

The  resolution  establishing  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Commission 
in  1934  specified  that  it  might  accept 
money  or  property  from  either  public  or 
private  sources  to  finance  its  activities, 
which  resulted  In  dedication  of  the  Jef- 
ferson Memorial  on  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth,  April  13,  1943. 

Other  than  the  three  memorials  which 
are  such  an  Integral  part  of  the  Wash- 
ington scene,  those  to  Washington,  Lin- 
coln, and  Jefferson,  there  is  the  1853 
statue  to  Andrew  Jackson  in  an  eques- 
trian pose  located  in  Lafayette  Park ;  the 
statue  of  James  Garfield  at  First  Street 
and  Maryland  Avenue  SW.,  erected  in 
1887;  a  1922  equestrian  statue  of  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  at  the  Mall  and  First  Street 
SW.;  and  a  statue  of  James  Buchanan 
to  be  found  in  Meridian  Hill  Park,  dat- 
ing from  1930.  There  are  also  two 
statues  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  one  dating 
from  1868  in  Judiciary  Square  and  an- 
other dedicated  in  1876  in  Lincoln  Park. 
The  equestrian  statue  of  George  Wash- 
ington to  be  found  in  Washington  Circle 
dates  to  1860. 

Aside  from  these  few,  we  have  not 
honored  our  long  list  of  Presidents  in 
this,  the  Capital  of  our  Nation.  It  is 
time  we  recognized  them.  We  have 
Halls  of  Fame  for  our  sports  heroes  in 
baseball  and  in  professional  football,  but 
we  have  neglected  men  far  greater  who 
live  in  history,  who  led  our  Nation  in  the 
nearly  2  centuries  of  its  history.  Let  us 
now  remedy  the  defects  of  the  past  with 


a  memorial  which  will  in  one  place  give 
them  the  honor  that  is  their  due. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  may  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  113) 
to  establish  a  commission  to  formulate 
plans  for  memorials  to  the  past  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hartke,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administriation,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  (a) 
there  Is  hereby  established  a  commission, 
to  be  known  as  the  "Presidential  Memorial 
Commission"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Conmiisslon") ,  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing and  formulating  plans  for  the  design, 
construction,  and  location.  In  the  city  of 
Washington,  District  of  Colimabia,  or  In  its 
Immediate  environs,  of  a  permanent  me- 
morial to  past  Presidents  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
twelve  Commissioners  appointed  as  follows: 
Four  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  four  Senators 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  four 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

(c)  The  Commissioners  shaU  serve  without 
compensation,  but  shaU  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  In  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  report  such 
plans,  together  with  its  recommendations, 
to  the  President  and  Congress  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  and  In  the  Interim  shall 
make  annual  reports  of  its  progress  to  the 
President  and  Congress. 

(e)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(f )  The  President  shall  designate  a  chair- 
man of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  2.  The  Conamlssion  is  authorized  to — 

(a)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949; 

(b)  procure,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  classification  laws,  tem- 
porary and  intermittent  services  to  the  same 
extent  as  authorized  for  the  departments  by 
section  15  of  the  act  of  August  2,  1946  (5 
U.S.C.  55a),  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $75 
per  diem  for  individuals; 

(c)  make  such  expenditures  for  the  pxir- 
pose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Joint  resolution  as  it  may  deem  advisable 
from  funds  appropriated  or  received  as  gifts 
for  such  purposes; 

(d)  accept  gifts  to  be  used  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution  or  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  construction 
or  other  expenses  of  such  memorial; 

(e)  hold  hearings,  organize  contests,  enter 
Into  contracts  for  personal  services  and 
otherwise,  and  do  such  other  things  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Joint  resolution;  and 

(f)  avail  Itself  of  the  assistance  and  ad- 
vice of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission,  and 
the  National  Capital  Regional  Planning 
CoimcU,  and  such  Commissions  and  CouncU 
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are  authorized,  upon  request  to  render  such 
assistance  iind  advice. 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  more  than  $10,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  joint  resolution  introduced  ear- 
lier today  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HartkeI  be  held  at  the  desk  for  co- 
sponsors  until  the  close  of  business  on 
Friday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  OF  CANADA -UNITED 
STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
GROUP  (S.  DOC.  NO.  59) 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  the  report  of  the  Senate  delega- 
tion to  the  eighth  meeting  of  the 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group,  of  which  I  was  chairman, 
held  in  Ottawa  and  Montreal  last  May. 
The  report  is  under  50  pages,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  as 
a  Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  24,  1965.  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2127)  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  in 
order  to  provide  special  indemnity  In- 
surance for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  in  combat  zones,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTL.AND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Robert  H.  Cowen,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  eastern  district  of  North  Caro- 
lina, term  of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 

Thomas  L.  Robinson,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  western  district  of  Tennessee, 
term  of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  'nterested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Fiiday.  October  1,  1965,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  DAN  MONROE  RUSSELL, 
JR  .  OP  MISSISSIPPI.  TO  BE  U.S. 
DISTRICT  JUDGE,  SOUTHERN  DIS- 
TRICT OP  MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Friday, 


October  1,  1965,  at  10:30  ajn..  In  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Dan  Monroe  Russell,  Jr., 
of  Mi.ssissippi,  to  be  UJS.  district  judge, 
for  the  southern  district  of  Mississippi, 
vice  Sidney  C.  Mlze,  deceased. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
.sons  interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ehvin], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI,  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


PROMINENT  WASHINGTONIANS 

URGE     CAUTION      ON     KENNEDY 
SITE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  2  weeks 
ago  I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
109,  which  would  require  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  to  make  a 
detailed  study  and  to  hold  public  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  of  the  best  possible 
site  for  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts. 

Since  introducing  this  legislation  I 
have  received  numerous  phone  calls  and 
letters  supporting  such  a  proposal.  It 
is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that 
there  is  a  sizable  block  of  knowledgeable 
individuals  in  the  Washington  area  that 
have  serious  reservations  as  to  suitabil- 
ity of  the  proposed  Potomac  River  site. 
This  was  illustrated  again  last  Tuesday 
when  78  prominent  Washingtonlans,  all 
of  whom  are  donors  to  and  supporters 
of  the  Center,  submitted  a  petition  to  the 
Center's  board  of  trustees  urging  a  60- 
day  moratorium  on  work  toward  the  con- 
struction of  the  Center.  Such  a  mora- 
torium could  then  be  utilized  to  enable 
a  review  committee  to  hear,  study,  and 
make  recommendations  concerning  all 
questions  relating  to  the  location  of  the 
Center. 

Mr.  President,  the  signers  of  this  peti- 
tion represent  a  segment  of  the  Wash- 
ington community  that  has  kept  a  close 
watch  on  the  developments  of  the  Ciil- 
tural  Center  and  I  believe  their  views 
should  be  heard.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
petition,  together  with  the  list  of  signers 
and  the  background  information  which 
prompted  their  petition. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  petition 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

September  20,  1965. 
Ckairman  and  Trustees   oy  the   Board  or 
TRrsTEEs  or  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter FOR  THE  Performing  Arts, 
1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington  D.C. 

Dear  Sirs:    We,   representing  the  persons 
listed  thereon,  request  that  you  consider  and 
respond  to  the  enclosed  petition. 
Yours  very  truly, 

E.  Pulton  Brylawski, 
Mrs.  W.  John  Kenney, 
Rear  Adm.  Neill  Phuxips. 


A  Petition  Relating  to  the  Location  op  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
FORMiNo  Arts 

Whereas  the  location  of  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  Is  of  ut- 
most importance  to  the  future  of  the  city 
and  to  Its  inhabitants  and  \'tsltors:  and 

Whereas  questions  have  been  raised  about 
the  suitability  of  the  river  site  as  proposed; 


We,  whose  names  appear  below,  urge  a  60- 
day  moratorium  on  work  toward  the  con- 
struction of  the  Center  to  enable  a  review 
committee,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to 
hear,  study,  and  m.ike  recommendations  con- 
cerning all  questions  relating  to  the  location 
of  the  Center. 

Alice  8.  Acheson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Arrott. 

Mrs.  Christopher  Bramwell. 

E.  Fulton  Brylawski. 

Mrs.  Douglas  Burden. 

B.  Ber."cl  Burgimder. 

Edward  Burling.  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  B.  Carter,  Jr. 

Aldus  H.  Chapln. 

David  Sanders  Clark. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Coopersmlth. 

Andre  deLlmur. 

James  A.  Donohoe,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Dudman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cllve  L.  Duval  II. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Elchholz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Finkenstaedt. 

Jean  Friendly. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerhard  A.  Gesell. 

Mrs.  John  Timberlake  Gibson. 

Charles  C.  Glover  III. 

John  I.  Immer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Keck. 

Mrs.  W.  John  Kenney. 

Katharine  McCook  Knox. 

Sidney  Lansburgh. 

Mrs.  Casanove  Lee. 

Mrs.  Newbold  LeGendre. 

Miss  Janet  LeOendre. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Gates  Lloyd. 

Alice  Longworth. 

Arthur  T.  Lyon. 

Mrs.  Edward  Macauley. 

Mrs.  Atherton  Macondray. 

Arthur  K.  Mason. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prank  W.  McCulloch. 

Constance  Mellen. 

Rt.  Rev.  Paul  Moore,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Morgan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Morgan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Newmeyer,  Jr. 

Laughlln  Phillips. 

Rear  Adm.  Nelll  Phillips. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Pope. 

Mrs.  Merrlweather  Post. 

Robert  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rust. 

John  H.  Safer. 

Richard  Sinclair. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Spalding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  M.  Stem. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Stlllman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlton  Swift,  Jr. 

A.  Lloyd  Sjrmlngton. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Vance. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  DePorest  Van  Slyck. 

Morton  H.  Wllner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvert  Carey. 

Location  of  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  por 
ths  Perporminq  Arts 

1.  The  subscribers  to  the  petition  are 
donors  to  and  supporters  of  the  Center,  or 
representatives  of  organizations  which  have 
made  donations. 

2.  Questions  have  been  raised  and  opin- 
ions expressed  about  the  suitability  of  the 
proposed  location,  and  about  the  desirability 
of  a  downtown  location.  These  questions 
and  opinions  are  of  sufficient  Import  to  Jus- 
tify careful  consideration  by  a  review  body 
before  any  construction  Is  begun  at  the 
proposed  site.  The  request  for  such  a  review 
is  the  basis  for  the  petition  signed  by  Center 
supporters  and  the  subject  of  three  bills 
Introduced  in  the  House  (Representatives 
Widnall,  Curtis,  and  Mathias)  and  one  In 
the  Senate  (Senator  Mttnut)  ,  with  the  prob- 
ability of  more  forthcoming. 

(a)  Critics  have  raised  the  following  ob- 
jections to  the  proposed  location: 

1.  Physical  site:  Now  that  the  roadway 
system  and  the  large  Watergate  complex  are 
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partially  completed,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Center  structure  (which  could  house  two 
Dulles  terminals  with  room  to  spare)  would 
crowd  its  site,  and  create  a  wall  between 
the  city  and  the  river.  The  building  and 
its  access  roads  would  destroy  the  park-ltke 
setting.  The  Center  site  would  be  little  more 
than  a  "traffic  Island." 

2.  Road  system:  Access  and  egress  to  and 
from  the  Center  present  "tricky  problems  of 
design."  New  Hampshire  Avenue — the  only 
apparent  access  to  the  Center — will  be 
chocked  with  traffic  before  and  after  per- 
formances. Though  It  appears  that  the 
approach  from  Virginia  Is  direct,  in  fact,  It 
too  must  fuel  Into  New  Hampshire  Avenue. 
New  Hampshire  Avenue,  an  important  boule- 
vard, terminates  as  a  garage  ramp.  To 
accommodate  the  Center,  the  existing  Park- 
way must  be  relocated  and  rebuilt.  The 
Los  Angeles  cultural  center  approach  system 
Is  so  Inadequate  that  it  takes  as  much  as 
\V2  hoxirs  to  get  to  it,  and  as  much  to  leave. 
Washington  should  avoid  a  similar  mistake. 

3.  Parking:  A<;cording  to  congressional 
testimony,  the  1,000  underground  parking 
spaces  will  be  inadequate  to  serve  Its  full 
capacity  of  7,000  patrons.  No  relief  parking 
is  available  on  the  surrounding  streets. 
The  garage,  located  tn  a  relatively  Isolated 
area,  would  serve  only  the  Center.     There 

J    is  no  pedestrian  approach. 

4.  Rapid  transit:  No  subway  stop  In  the 
recently  approved  rapid  transit  plan  will 
serve  the  Center.  The  nearest  stop  is  V^ 
mile  away  at  23d  and  H  Streets. 

5.  Air  traffic:  Because  the  Center  Is  In  the 
path  of  planes  serving  National  Airport, 
excessive  measures  must  be  taken  to  Insulate 
the  Center  against  this  noise. 

(b)  Downtown  location:  Several  persua- 
sive arguments  have  been  advanced  for  a 
downtown  location  for  the  Center.  It  would 
be  more  central  to  the  city  and  therefore 
more  convenient  to  reach  from  most  areas. 
It  would  greatly  reinforce  current  efforts  to 
revitalize  the  central  city  area,  drawing  peo- 
ple downtown,  particularly  at  night.  It 
would  be  easily  accessible  to  all,  would  be 
served  by  the  new  proposed  subway  system. 

3.  Late  hour  criticism:  It  Is  believed  that 
there  are  several  compelling  considerations 
which  fully  Justify  the  raising  of  these  11th 
hour  questions.  When  the  site  was  selected, 
the  physical  reality  of  the  highway  complex 
and  the  Watergate  development  were  not  yet 
apparent.  The  Pennsylvania  Avenue  plan, 
opening  up  site  p>osslbllltles,  had  not  come 
Into  being.  Assistance  for  downtown  con- 
struction under  urban  renewal  was  not  then 
available,  as  It  now  is.  Finally,  the  mass 
transit  plan,  which  provides  for  no  stop  at 
the  rlversite,  was  not  in  existence. 

4.  Location:  While  the  petitioners  feel 
that  a  specific  site  should  not  be  chosen 
without  c-ireful  review  of  all  factors  by  the 
review  committee,  the  best  arguments  so  far 
presented  support  a  downtown  location. 
With  the  current  Intensive  Interest  In  the 
Cultural  Center,  the  time  loss  should  be 
minimal.  Primarily,  the  petitioners  urge 
that  expediency  and  hurried  decisions  not  be 
allowed  to  squander  this  unique  opportunity 
for  a  great  experiment.  Because  of  the 
overwhelming  criticism  of  the  Kennedy 
Center  as  now  planned,  a  final  review  of  Its 
merits  and  liabilities  in  the  light  of  the 
developments  mentioned  above  is  imperative. 

The  petitioners  will  welcome  additional 
support  from  all  who  are  Interested  In  In- 
suring that  the  Kennedy  Cultural  Center, 
when  built,  wlU  be  the  great  national 
institution  It  should  be. 


THE   CALENDAR 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  calen- 


dar measures  were  considered  and 
acted  upon  as  Indicated,  and  excerpts 
from  the  reports  thereon  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


LEASE  OF  PORTION  OF  CERTAIN 
REAL  PROPERTY  CONVEYED  TO 
THE  CITY  OF  CLARINDA.  IOWA, 
FOR  AIRPORT  PURPOSES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2434)  to  clarify  authorization  for 
the  approval  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  ol  the  lease  of  a  portion  of  cer- 
tain real  property  conveyed  to  the  city 
of  Clarinda,  Iowa,  for  airport  purpose, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That,  notwithstanding  section  16  of  the 
Federal  Airport  Act,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  Is  authorized, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the 
Act  of  October  1,  1949  (50  App.  U.S.C.  1622c) , 
to  grant  releases  frcan  any  of  the  terms,  con- 
ditions, reservations,  and  restrictions  con- 
tained in  the  deed  of  conveyance  dated 
March  26,  1947,  under  which  the  United 
States  conveyed  certain  property  to  the  city 
of  Clarinda,  Iowa,  for  airport  purpose. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Excerpt  From  the  Committee  Report 
(No.    772) 

FDRPOSE     OP     THE     BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
to  permit  the  city  of  Clarinda,  Iowa,  to  lease 
certain  real  property,  previously  conveyed  to 
Clarinda,  for  nonairport  purposes.  This  au- 
thorization would  be  accomplished  by  treat- 
ing the  subject  property  as  though  It  had 
originally  been  conveyed  pursuant  to  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  rather  than  the  Federal 
Airport  Act. 

background  and  need  for  legislation 
The  subject  property  which  the  city  of 
Clarinda,  Iowa,  seeks  authority  to  lease  for 
nonairport  pvirposes  consistent  of  approxi- 
mately 36  acres  and  is  a  portion  of  a  larger 
parcel  conveyed  by  quitclam  deed  to  the  city 
of  Clarinda  on  March  26,  1947,  by  the  War 
Assets  Administrator.  The  property  was  con- 
veyed with  the  agreement  that  It  would  be 
used  for  airport  piirpoees.  The  conveyance 
was  made  piirsuant  to  section  16  of  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1115)  which  au- 
thorizes the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  to  request  conveyance  of 
U.S.-owned  property  to  local  airport  spon- 
sors if  such  land  is  deemed  necessary  to  the 
airport  project  and  Is  otherwise  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act.  Such  a  request  is  submitted  to  the 
Government  agency  having  control  over  the 
particular  property  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  airport  project.  If  the 
agency  having  such  control  determines  that 
the  conveyance  is  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
needs  of  the  department  or  agency,  It  is 
authorized  and  directed,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President  and  the  Attorney  General,  to 
make  the  conveyance  requested.  All  con- 
veyances made  pursuant  to  section  16  con- 
tain a  reversionary  clause  which  provides 
that  in  the  event  the  property  conveyed  is 
not  developed,  or  ceases  to  be  used,  for  air- 
port purposes.  It  automatically  reverts  to 
the  United  States.  In  this  connection.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  property  con- 
veyed under  the  ttxtas  of  section  16  of  the 


Federal  Airport  Act  does  not  require  a  deter- 
mination that  the  property  is  surplus  to  the 
needs  at  the  Federal  Govwnment.  It  re- 
quires only  a  determination  that  the  land  is 
necessary  for  airport  purposes  and  that  the 
transfer  would  not  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
needs  of  the  agency  having  control  of  the 
land.  Land  is  not  declared  surplus  unless  It 
is  determined  that  no  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
need  for  it.  If  such  determination  is  mauie, 
the  property  Is  disposed  of  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  or  the  Sur- 
plus Property  Act,  as  amended. 

In  this  particular  case,  it  is  significant  to 
note  that  prior  to  conveyance  of  the  subject 
property  to  Clarinda,  the  War  Assets  Admin- 
istrator had  declared  the  property  surplus. 
However,  at  the  time  of  conveyance,  section 
13(g)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act,  Public 
Law  289,  July  30,  1947,  had  not  yet  been  en- 
acted. As  both  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office  observe, 
had  section  13(g)  been  law  at  the  time  of 
conveyance — March  26,  1947 — of  the  prop- 
erty to  Clarinda,  it  would  logically  have  been 
conveyed  under  that  provision  as  opposed  to 
section  16  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act  since, 
as  noted  previously,  Uie  property  had  been 
declared  surplus  at  the  time  of  conveyance. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  the  committee  has  incorporated  a 
technical  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  to  make  the  conveyance  subject 
to  section  4  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act.  This  section.  In 
effect,  requires  that  before  propCTty  Is  re- 
leased for  nonairport  purposes  it  must  be  de- 
termined that  the  property  is  rko  longer 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purjKJse  for 
which  It  was  originally  transferred  and  Is 
not  necessary  to  protect  or  advance  U.S.  civil 
aviation.  It  further  provides  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
may  impose  such  conditions  on  the  convey- 
ance as  he  deems  necessary  so  aa  to  Insvire 
that  any  proceeds  arising  from  nonairport 
use  of  the  property  will  be  iised  for  the  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  the  airport. 

Under  the  circumstances  outlined  above, 
the  committee  feels  that  this  bill  is  fair  and 
reasonable  and  accordingly  reccanmends  en- 
actment. 


INVESTIGATION  AND  STUDY  TO  DE- 
TERMINE A  SITE  FOR  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  A  NEW  SEA  LEVEL 
CANAL  CONNECTING  ATLANTIC 
AND  PACIFIC  OCEANS 

The  bill  (S.  2469)  amending  sections 
2  and  4  of  the  act  approved  Septem- 
ber 22,  1964  (78  Stat.  990),  providing  for 
an  investigation  and  study  to  determine 
a  site  for  the  construction  of  a  new  sea 
level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  bill  in  anywise  favor  one 
site  over  another? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  does  not.  The 
President  on  April  18,  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  Public  Law  88-609,  appointed 
the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter-Oceanic  Canal 
Study  Commission  to  make  a  full  study 
of  the  most  suitable  site  for  and  best 
means  of  constructing  a  sea  level  canal 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  That  law  was  the  result  of  an 
original  bill  unanimously  reported  by  ttie 
Commerce  Committee  last  year. 
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The  Chief  of  Engineers  has  been  se- 
lected to  conduct  the  required  engineer- 
ing feasibility  study  with  the  assistance 
of  consultants  retained  by  the  Commis- 
sion.   In  its  first  annual  report  to  the 
Congress,  the  Commission  stated  that  it 
expects  to  begin  on-site  surveys  of  pos- 
sible routes  early  in  1966. 
It  is  not  confined  to  any  one  site 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    I  under- 
stood we  had  already  granted  authority 
to  create  this  Commission  and  that  it 
had  been  appointed  and  was  perhaps 
functioning. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standmg.  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
will  yield,  that  this  bill  makes  only  minor 
technical  changes  in  the  law  and  that 
the  Commission  still  functions 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  On  that 
assurance  from  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader.  I  shall  not  object 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  of  Panama  are  simultaneously 
making  a  statement  with  respect  to  the 
Panama  problem,  based  in  large  meas- 
ure on  the  work  being  done  by  special 
Ambassador  Anderson,  former  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  approved  September  22.  1964  (78  Stat, 
yyu).    Is    hereby    amended    as   follows- 

(1)  delete  section  2  In  Its  entirety  and 
substitute  the  following  therefor: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Commission  may— 

"(1)  utilize  the  facilities  of  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment: 

"(2)  employ  services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion lo  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U  S  C 

o5*.Vnn'  "^I?^  ^°'  '"dl^iduals  not  in  exces^ 
of  $100  per  diem: 

"(b)  The  members  of  the  Commission,  in- 
cluding the  Chairman,  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  $100  per  diem  The 
members  of  the  Commission.  Includinij  the 
Chairman,  shall  receive  travel  expenses  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  oer- 
sons  employed  Intermittently." 

(2)   The  following  is  added  after  the  word 
appropriated"  m  section  4:   ",  without  fis- 
cal year  limitation.". 

Excerpt   Prom   the  CoMMmrE   Report 
(No.  773) 

STTMMART  OF  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

S.  2469  would  authorize  compensation  to 

the  members  of  the  Atlantic-Pacific   Tnter- 

oceanlc   Canal   study   Commission   at  a   per 

diem  rate  of  SlOO  plus  travel  expenses  and 

would  permit  the  Commission  to  employ  ex- 

^r.*,^^"'*  consultants  at  rates  not  in  excess 
of  $100  per  day. 

♦v*^^®  .?'"  ''°"''*  ^'^°  '"a'^e  the  funds  au- 
thorized for  use  by  the  Commission  avail- 
able Without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations. 

BACKGROUND 

«r,n®  President,  on  April  18.  1965.  pursu- 
ant to  the  terms  of  Public  Law  88-609  an- 
rl^^,%  H^%  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc 
Canal  Study  Commission  to  make  a  full  study 
of  the  most  suitable  site  for.  and  best  means 


t°HJ'°ilf  "»"''^  ^  ^^*  ^^^«J  ca°al  connecting 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  That  law 
was  the  result  of  an  original  bill  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee last  year. 

h  J^^  f ''i^L  °'  Engineers,  U.S.  Army,  has 
been  selected  to  conduct  the  required  engi- 
of^'conf    r*^*"»y  ^^"dy  With  the  assistance 

?i  it«  fi^it  "^  ".^'""'^  ^y  *h«  Commission. 
In  its  first  annual  report  to  the  Congress  the 
commission  stated  that  it  expects  to  begl^ 
on^-site  surveys  of  possible  routes  early  in 

NEED    FOR    LEGISLATION 

of^Ado'i  ?H  P^^^*"*  ^^"^  (Classification  Act 
silim,^  n?^  Commission  may  retain  con- 
aft'S^r  XT  ^  "maximum  per  diem  rate  of 
$83.04.  However,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
authorized   under   the  civil  worlS   pro^'am 

day  for  the  same  type  of  work.  The  Commis- 
sion expects  to  retain  many  of  these  sTme 

amho m?\'o?  '^'  ^^"^'  ^*"^y  and  desTes 
authority  to  compensate  them  at  the  same 

^f.'^'^".'"^*^-  ^^«  Bureau  of  the  BudS? 
advised  the  committee  that  22  Pederafagen- 
cles  have  authority  to  hire  consultant  at 
the  rate  of  $100  per  diem  "ii-ants  at 

ers^und?r*?h°'**^  ^  compensate  Commission- 

tloneS  Th«  Im '?K  '^^  ^^^  ^^^°  »^««"  Q^es- 
uoned.     The  bill,  therefore,  establishes  the 

mem°ber  °or^Tr  "'^  "^  *^°°  P«^  dayTor'ea'fh 
«;^  .  i  ^®  Commission  and  authorizes 
payment  of  travel  expenses.  ''"'-aorizes 

The  present  law  requires  that  funds  an- 
propriated  for  service  in  any  fiscal  year  must 
be  spent  or  obligated  to  meet  needs  that TrlS 
With  n  that  fiscal  year  unless  the  enabU^ 

{rrbV5r-iS^o?ir%i  sis-si 

cSt^edfSrhe?2le^"^°"  '^^^^  -  - 

tuTe^of 'in r  ^!^  authorized  the  expendl- 
ture  or  $17.5  million  In  general  terms  The 
canal  study  which  closely  paralS  rlverS 
and    harbors    projects    must    be    completS 

Ser  than"  '"'''7o'^°^  ^''°^  of  tTrSfS 
later  than  June  30.  1968.     In  order  to  nro 

s\udv°'fr'^  P'^°°*"«  *"^  programing  of'^the 
tho  7'i^t  '•^ported  bill  would  make  fheau! 
thorued  funds  available  without  regard  Jo 
fiscal  year  limitations.  "gara  to 


*^ulr?d^*°°^'  approval  for  the  disposal  Is  re- 
Chromium  metal 
The  chromium  metal  held  In  the  supple- 
mental  stockpile  is  a  part  of  the  quantity 
'^I'i^l^  ^  l^^  Government  under  contract 
BSD-SM-57-^8  with  Continental  Ore  Corn 
pursuant  to  the  barter  program  of  the  Com- 
modity  Credit  Corporation.  Public  Law  480 
The    acquisition    cost    of    the    specification 
grade  metal  under  this  contract  was  $1  1135 
per    pound    of    contained    chromium     fob 
dl7bll  'conveyances  at  Baltimore  or  Phila- 

Smce  this  17  tons  of  metal  contains  ex- 
cess sulfur  and  oxygen.  It  was  accepted  with 
a  $0.15  per  pound  allowance 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  established  a  revised  stockpile  ob- 
9  1  qL  ^'^iTi^^  ^^^®  chromlte  on  March 
in ' i.  •  t'  ^°°°^°  ^^°^^  ^^y  t°ns.  Included 
S,n  .H  ^'^Jf^tlve  is  2.500  short  tons  of  alu- 
mlnothermlc  chromium  metal.  As  of  March 
rhr^if.  ■  ^  quantity  of  chemical  grade 
^ir.^J  ^''f^^^  ^  *^*^  objective  was  659.036 
short    dry    tons;    and    the    alumlnothermlc 

wal  Tg'S' shoJ?\'''""  '°  *^«  subobjectTve 
T^  }^   ,r,^  °'^  *°°^  °^  specification  grade 

material.     This   latter  quantity  Is  the  ma- 
terial proposed  for  disposal 

Chromium  metal  is  used  In  the  production 
Of  a  wide  variety  of  chromlmn-beaTlng  alloy? 
among  which  are  electrical  reslstan?f  al  SS' 

aiinv;^''"^"^"'"^     ^"""^     corroslon-reslstaS 
alloys,      nonferroua      metal-cutting      tools 
chromium    bronzes,    hard-facing    matei?S' 
welding    electrode    tips,    and    certain    high-' 
strength  aluminum  alloys  ^ 

1,"^^  ^^S.  consumption  of  chromium  metal 
Irn^^'^H  ^;T,  '^°'^  ^°''^  annually.  T^^ 
fh^f,?f  ^  ^^^^  °^  *^^'  '°^^"  quantity  of  metai 
Should  have  no  significant  Impact  on  prSut- 
ers,  processors,  distributors,  or  consumere  of 
chromium  metal.  ""aumers  or 
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DISPOSAL   OF   CHROMIUM   METAL 
ACID    GRADE    FLUORSPAR.     AND 
SILICON     CARBIDE     FROM     THE 
SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCKPILE 
The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  330)  to 
authorize    the    disposal    of    chromium 
metal   acid  grade  fluorspar,  and  silicon 
carbide  from  the  supplemental  stockpile 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
Excerpt  Prom  the  CoMMrrraa  Repobt 
(No.    774) 

PtTRPOSE 

This  resolution  would  (1)  grant  congres- 
sional consent  to  the  disposal  of  three  items 
of  substandard  and  contaminated  materials 
now  held  in  the  supplemental  stockpile,  and 
(2)  waive  the  6-month  waiting  period  nor- 
mally required  before  such  disposal  could  be 
^''rT'^-,0?'^  materials  are  (1)  chromium 
metal.  (2)  acid  grade  fluorspar,  and  (3) 
silicon  carbide.  "^    voj 


EXPLANATION 

Why  congressional  action  required 
Under  existing  law  congressional  anproval 
is  required  for  materials  in  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  except  when  the  proposed  disposal 
acuon  is  based  on  the  determination  that 
the  material  has  become  obsolescent  for  use 
In  time  of  war.  The  proposed  disposal  of 
these  materials  Is  a  result  of  their  not  meet- 
ing    quality     specifications.     Consequently 


Flourspar.  acid  grade  {contaminated) 
Fluorspar  is  one  of  the  strategic  non- 
metallic  minerals  In  our  Industrial  fconSmy 
S^r  ,  ^t*'''°''**°«  ^  ^^^««'  acid  grade  fluor- 
a?fd  wh^^h  ?°°^"<=lal  source  of  hydrofluoric 
acid  which  Is  an  essential  raw  material  in  the 
chemical  Industry. 

flotiJfnf  ^®  fluorspar  Is  a  very  flnely  divided 
flotation  concentrate  normally  stored  in  larw 
plies  in  outside  storage.  When  delivery  to 
coveS^t"^"^  •'""^  completed  they  have^J? 
covered  to  protect  the  fluorspar  from  wind 
th."*  :;f  «r"°«l°«-  During  the  Lrmftlo^  o? 
the  piles  in  the  delivery  period  and  before 

artlmef  H  ""'  ^"^  plac^Sme  material 
at  times  been  washed  off  the  piles  onto  the 

wasned  off  the  piles  some  of  it  has  become 
contaminated  with  the  dirt.  sand,  orl^a^e! 
sU?«r  T\  ^^'•""^dlng   the  storage   pad 

ure  of  the  coverings  after  the  plies  have 
been  formed.  All  of  this  material  that  hU 
thus  been  contaminated  has  been  seweeated 
from  the  main  fluorspar  piles  anTth^i^ 
DoLr^T^n" ''^  material  proposed  fo?  dls- 
C  L.il^",rf''"'''^  ^O'"^  reprocessing  he- 
it 'iL'ac'qlSS"^^  '°^  '^^  P^^^«  ^°^  ^^'^ 

The  three  major  quantities  Involved  are  at 
storage  depots  at  Curtis  Bay.  Baltimore  Md' 
^!5"Phl3.  Tenn..  and  Granite  City^  11? '         ' 

Other  storage  sites  contain  contaminated 
material  in  lesser  amounts.  «-immatea 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile  Inventory  was  $49  80  ner 
short  dry  ton  including  accessorial  costs 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  established  a  revised  stockpill  ob- 

^nu  7Ll°^  ^""^^  ^^^^  fluorspar  on  February 
28.  1964.  at  540.000  short  dry  tons.  As  of 
March  31.  1964,  the  quantity  excess  to  this 
objective  was  604.090  short  tons  of  specifi- 
cation grade  and  11.890  short  tons  of  non- 
stockpile  grade  material. 


U.S.  consumption  of  acid  grade  fiuorspar 
m  1963  Is  estimated  as  414,000  short  tons,  an 
increase  of  41.000  tons  over  1962  consimip- 
tion,  but  not  quite  equaling  the  record  424,- 
000  tons  in  1961. 

Decreased  production  of  domestic  fluor- 
spar that  started  in  1959  continued  in  1963, 
according  to  reports  from  producers  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  quantity  and  value  of  ship- 
ments of  finished  acid  grade  fluorspar  from 
domestic  mines  have  decreased  for  5  years. 
In  1962  the  quantity  shipped  was  141,277 
short  tone  valued  at  $6.9  million,  and  esti- 
mated 1963  shipments  were  119,000  tons  val- 
ued at  $6.2  million.  Fluorspar  imports  for 
consumption  have  come  mainly  from  Mexico. 
Spain,  and  Italy.  Imports  were  lower  In 
1963  than  in  1962,  but  the  estimated  1963 
quantity  of  acid  grade  was  369.000  short 
tons. 

The  tonnage  of  contaminated  fluorspar  to 
be  disposed  of  represents  less  than  I'/a  per- 
cent of  the  annual  consumption  of  acid 
grade  flourspar.  It  comprises  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  quantity  of  fluorspar  in  ex- 
cess of  national  stockpile  requirements. 

Based  upon  previous  GSA  experience  in 
offerings  of  contaminated  fluorspar  from  an- 
other inventory  and  other  locations,  there  Is 
little  interest  shown  by  the  Industry  in  re- 
processing the  small  quantities.  The  Impact 
on  the  markets  of  producers,  processors,  or 
consumers  Is  minimal. 

Silicon  carbide,  crude,  nonstockpile  grade 
(contaminated) 

Silicon  carbide  is  an  artificial  crystalline 
mineral  that  Is  of  commercial  use  chiefly  be- 
cause of  its  extreme  hardness  and  heat  re- 
sistance. Crushed  to  five  grain  sizes  It  Is 
used  as  an  abrasive,  but  nonabrasive  uses 
account  for  approximately  one-third  of  its 
production. 

The  artificial  abrasive  Industry  in  North 
America  has  largely  migrated  from  produc- 
tion plants  originally  established  around  Ni- 
agara Falls.  N.Y.,  to  Canada  where  advantage 
is  taken  of  lower  power  costs.  Most  of  the 
crude  abrasives  produced  in  Canada  are  sent 
to  the  United  States  for  processing. 

The  material  for  disposal  is  of  Canadian 
origin.  The  acquisition  cost  was  approxi- 
mately $203.50  per  short  ton.  Including  ac- 
cessorial costs. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  established  a  revised  stockpile  ob- 
jective on  April  2,  1964,  for  crude  silicon 
carbide  at  30,000  short  tons.  As  of  March 
31,  1964,  the  quantity  excess  to  this  objec- 
tive was  166,445  short  tons  of  specification 
grade  and  56  short  tons  of  nonstockpile  grade 
material.  This  latter  quantity  Is  the  ma- 
terial proposed  for  disposal. 

At  Romulus,  N.Y..  some  of  the  sUicon  car- 
bide is  stored  In  canvas-covered  piles.  Dif- 
ficulties have  been  encountered  with  the 
coverings,  and  an  estimated  50  short  tons 
have  become  contaminated  by  being  wind- 
blown. This  material  has  been  salvaged  off 
the  ground  and  placed  in  two  piles  desig- 
nated A  and  B. 

In  evacuating  the  GSA-DMS  Depot,  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  this  bulk  material  was  moved 
from  warehouse  storage  to  outside  storage. 
Approximately  12,275  pounds  became  con- 
taminated with  dirt.  This  contaminated  sil- 
icon carbide  was  salvaged  and  placed  in 
drums  for  outside  storage  until  disposal  la 
authorized. 

Production  of  crude  slUcon  carbide  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada  was  115,716  short 
tons  In  1962.  There  is  no  published  mar- 
ket price  for  the  crude  form,  but  from  sales 
reported  In  slg62  and  the  first  9  months  of 
1963  an  appr^Jriate  $198  per  short  ton  Is 
Indicated.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  In 
the  market  absorbing  this  contaminated  ma- 
terial. It  can  be  upgraded  Into  a  usable 
form. 


TRANSFER  OF  COPPER  FROM  THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE  TO  THE 
BUREAU  OF  THE  MINT 

The  bill  (H.R.  10748)  to  authorize  the 
transfer  of  copper  from  the  national 
stockpile  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Excerpt   From    the   Committee  Report 
(No.  775) 
purpose 

This  bill  would  ( 1 )  grant  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  transfer  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint  of  approximately  110,000  short  tons  of 
copper  now  held  In  the  national  stockpile; 
and  (2)  waive  the  6-month  waiting  period 
ordinarily  required  before  such  a  transfer 
could  be  accomplished. 

EXPLANATION 

Why  congressional  action  required 
Under  existing  law  congressional  approval  is 
required  for  the  disposal  of  materials  in  the 
national  stockpile  except  when  the  proposed 
disposal  action  is  based  on  a  determination 
that  the  material  has  become  obsolescent  for 
use  in  time  of  war. 

The  proposed  disposal  of  copper  is  based  on 
the  determination  that  the  Inventory  of  cop- 
per is  excess  to  stockpile  requirements  and 
not  because  copper  is  obsolescent  for  use 
In  time  of  war.  Consequently  the  proposed 
disposal  requires  the  express  approval  of  the 
Congress. 

Moreover,  disposals  from  the  national 
stockpile  normally  may  be  accomplished  only 
after  a  waiting  period  of  6  months  following 
publication  of  a  disposal  notice  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  Waiver  of  this  requirement 
win  permit  immediate  transfer  of  excess  cop- 
per to  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint. 

Why  disposal  is  proposed 

The  current  stockpile  objective  for  copper, 
which  was  established  by  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  Is  775,000  short  tons.  The 
national  stockpile  Inventory  of  copper  ex- 
ceeds this  objective  by  approximately  156,000 
short  tons. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Mint  requires  copper  for 
coinage.  Until  now  the  mint's  requirements 
for  copper  have  been  met  from  the  Defense 
Production  Act  Inventory,  but  all  the  copper 
remaining  in  this  Inventory  has  been  com- 
mitted for  use  by  the  mint  and  an  additional 
110,000  short  tons  are  needed  to  meet  planned 
requirements. 

The  copper  to  be  made  available  from  the 
stockpile  must  be  refined  before  it  can  be 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  for  coinage. 
Since  this  refinement  requires  time,  a  waiver 
of  the  6-month  waiting  period  will  allow  the 
necessary  refining  to  proceed. 

Financial  information 

The  Bureau  of  the  Mint  will  reimburse  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  the  cop- 
per at  its  fair  market  value.  The  current 
average  domestic  market  price  Is  36  cents  per 
pound.  Approval  of  this  legislation  will 
avoid  Government  expendlttu-e  of  approxi- 
mately $80  million  that  otherwise  would  be 
required  for  the  purchase  of  copper  and  It 
win  also  res\ilt  In  storage  and  maintenance 
savings. 


DISPOSAL     OP    CHEMICAL     GRADE 
CHROMTTE    FROM    THE    SUPPLE- 
MENTAL STOCKPILE 
The  bill  (H.R.  10715)  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  chemical  grade  chromite  from 
the  supplemental  stockpile  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


Excerpt  From  the  Committeb  Report 
(No.  776) 

purpose 
This  bill  would  (1)  grant  congressional 
approval  of  the  disposal  of  approximately 
659,100  short  tons  of  chemical  grade  chro- 
mlte now  held  in  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, and  (2)  waive  the  6-month  waiting 
period  normaUy  required  before  disposals 
from  the  national  stockpile  can  be  begvm. 

explanation 
Why  congressional  action  required 

Existing  law  requires  congressional  ap- 
proval for  the  disposal  of  materials  In  the 
supplemental  stockpile  unless  the  proposed 
disposal  Is  based  on  a  determination  that 
the  material  has  become  obsolescent  for  use 
In  time  of  war. 

The  proposed  disposal  of  chemical  grade 
chromite  is  based  solely  on  a  determination 
that  the  quantity  of  this  material  in  the 
supplemental  stockpile  Is  excess  to  require- 
ments. Consequently,  the  proposed  disposal 
requires  the  express  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Why  disposal  is  proposed 

The  quantity  of  chemical  grade  chromite 
In  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpUe  Is  1,259,036  short  dry  tons. 
The  stockpile  objective  Is  600,000  short  dry 
tons  and  thus  approximately  659,100  short 
dry  tons  are  excess  to  current  requirements. 

Chemical  grade  chromite  Is  an  ore  that  Is 
converted  into  sodium  blchromlte,  from 
which  other  chrome  chemicals  are  derived. 
These  chemicals  are  used  for  such  purposes 
as  plating,  anodizing  for  metal  protection, 
paint  pigments,  tanning  of  leather,  and  tex- 
tile and  chemical  manufacturing. 

The  proposed  disposal  of  this  material  will 
probably  require  20  to  25  years  to  complete. 
The  sales  for  the  first  year  wlU  be  about 
20,000  short  tons. 

Financial  information 
The  chemical  chromite  In  the  supplemen- 
tal stockpile  was  acquired  at  an  average  cost 
of  $17.80  per  short  dry  ton.  The  cvirrent 
market  price  is  quoted  at  $17  per  short  dry 
ton,  f  .o.b.  Atlantic  ports. 


DISPOSAL  OF  COLEMANITE 

The  bill  (HJl.  10714)  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  colemanlte  from  the  supple- 
mental stockpile  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Excerpt  Prom  the  Committee  Report 
(No.  777) 
purpose 
This   bill   would    (1)    grant   congressional 
approval  for  the  disposal  of  approximately 
67,600  long  dry  tons  of  colemanlte  now  held 
in  the  supplemental  stockpile,  and  (2)  waive 
the    6-month   waiting   period    normally    re- 
quired before  disposals  from  the  supplemen- 
tal stockpile  can  be  started. 

EXPLANATION 

Why  congressional  ax:tion  required 
Under  existing  law  congressional  approval 
Is  required  for  the  disposal  of  materials  In 
the  supplemental  stockpile  except  when  the 
proposed  disposal  is  based  on  determination 
that  the  material  has  become  obsolescent  for 
use  in  time  of  war. 

The  proposed  disposal  of  colemanlte  is 
based  on  a  determination  that  the  quantity 
of  colemanlte  in  the  supplemental  stockpile 
is  excess  to  stockpile  requirements  and  not 
because  colemanlte  Is  obsolescent  for  use  In 
time  of  war.  Consequently,  congressional  ap- 
proval Is  required  for  the  disposal. 
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Why  disposal  is  proposed 

The  colemanite  that  Is  in  the  supplemental 
stockpile  was  acquired  through  the  barter  of 
surplus  ^igricultiiral  products  and  was  placed 
In  the  supplemental  stockpile  under  author- 
ity contained  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956, 
as  amendetJ.  A  national  stockpile  objective 
was  never  established  for  this  material. 

Colemanite  Is  a  mineral  that  is  the  source 
of  boron  compounds,  such  as  borax  and  boric 
acid.  -: 

Financial  information 

The  colemanite  was  acquired  at  an  aver- 
age cost,  of  $39  per  long  dry  ton.  There  is  no 
domestic  market  for  this  material  but  Euro- 
pean prices  are  quoted  at  $25  to  $27  per 
metric  ton,  f  .o.b.  Turkish  ports. 


DISPOSAL   OF   VEGETABLE   TANNIN 

The  bill  <H.R.  10516)  authorizing  the 
disposal  of  vegetable  tannin  extracts 
from  the  national  stockpile  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed, 
puaposz 

This  bill  would  (1)  grant  congressional 
approval  for  the  disposal  of  (a)  15.000  long 
tons  of  chestnut  tannin  extract,  (b)  111,457 
long  tons  of  quebracho  tannin  extract,  and 
(C)  23.962  long  tons  of  wattle  tannin  ex- 
tract: and  (2)  waive  the  6-month  waiting 
period  ordinarily  before  disposals  from  the 
national  stockpile   may   be  accomplished. 

EXPLANATION 

Why  congressional  action  required 
Under  existing  law  congressional  approval 
13  required  for  the  disposal  of  materials  in 
the  national  stockpile  except  when  the  pro- 
posed disposal  action  is  based  on  a  deter- 
mination that  the  material  has  become  ob- 
solescent for  use  In  time  of  war. 

The  proposed  disposal  of  the  vegetable 
tannin  extracts  that  are  named  in  this  bill 
Is  based  on  a  determination  that  the  quan- 
tity of  these  extracts  now  In  the  national 
stockpile  is  excess  to  requirements  and  not 
because  they  are  obsolescent  for  use  In  time 
of  war.  Consequently,  express  congressional 
approval  for  the  disposal  Is  required. 

Moreover,  the  bill  wotild  authorize  the 
Immediate  disposal  of  these  vegetable  tannin 
extracts  by  waiving  the  normal  requirement 
for  a  6-month  waiting  period  after  notice  of 
the  proposed  disposal  is  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

Why  disposal  is  proposed 
In  recent  years  U.S.  consumption  of  all 
vegetable  tannin  extracts  has  declined  to  less 
than  one-half  of  the  quantities  consumed  20 
years  ago.  This  decline  Is  primarily  a  result 
of  a  diminishing  use  of  heavy  leather  in- 
stead of  its  being  a  result  of  the  use  of  sub- 
stitutes. The  increased  use  of  rubber,  plas- 
tic, and  synthetic  shoe  soles  has  had  the 
greatest  impact  on  tannin  consumption;  less 
than  30  percent  of  the  shoes  produced  today 
have  leather  soles.  This  downward  trend 
in  the  production  of  heavy  leather  is  expect- 
ed to  continue.  Substitute  materials,  such 
as  Corf  am.  have  displaced  lighter  leathei ,  hut 
these  substitutes  have  not  substantially  af- 
fected the  use  of  vegetable  tannin  extracts. 
The  stockpile  objective  for  chestnut  ex- 
tract is  15.000  long  tons.  The  inventory  is 
33,544  long  tons,  of  which  3.544  long  tons 
have  been  authorized  for  disposal  under  ear- 
lier congressional  authorization.  The  re- 
maining excess  of  approximately  15.000  long 
tons,  would  be  made  a\ailable  for  disposal 
by  this  bill. 

The  stockpile  objective  for  quebracho 
tannin  extract  is  86.000  long  tons.  The  In- 
ventory is  197.457  long  tons  and  thus  111,457 
long  tons  are  excess  to  current  requirements. 

The  stockpile  objective  for  wattle  tannin 
extract  Is  15.000  long  tons.     The  Inventory 


Is  38.G62  long  tons  and  thus  approximately 
23.962  long  tons  are  excess  to  current  re- 
quirements. 

Financial  information 

The  chestnut  extract  was  acquired  at  an 
average  cost  of  $279  per  long  ton  and  the 
current  market  price  Is  $207  per  long  ton. 

The  quebracho  cost  $247  per  long  ton  on 
the  average,  and  the  current  market  price  Is 
$201  per  long  ton. 

The  average  cost  of  the  wattle  was  $252  per 
long  ton  and  the  current  market  price  is  $199 
per  long  ton. 

Approval  of  this  bill  will  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  sell  surplus  quantities  of  these 
materials  for  cash. 


DISPOSAL   OF   ABACA 

The  bill  (H.R.  6852)  to  authorize  the 
disposal,  without  regard  to  the  pre- 
scribed 6-month  waiting  period,  of  ap- 
proximately 47  million  pounds  of  abaca 
from  the  national  stockpile  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  disposal,  with- 
out regard  to  the  prescribed  six-month 
waiting  period,  of  approximately  ninety- 
seven  million  pounds  of  abaca  from  the 
national  stockpile." 

Excerpt   Prom    the    Committee   Report 
(No.  779) 

PtTRPOSE 

This  bill  would  (1)  grant  congressional 
consent  to  the  disposal  of  approximately  97 
million  pounds  of  abaca  now  held  In  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  (2)  waive  the  6-month 
waiting  period  normally  required  before  such 
disposal  could  be  started. 

EXPX.ANATION 

Why  congressional  action  required 
Under  existing  law,  congressional  approach 
is  required  for  the  disposal  of  materials  In 
the  national  stockpile  except  when  the  pro- 
posed disposal  action  Ls  based  on  a  determi- 
nation that  the  material  has  become  obsoles- 
cent for  use  in  time  of  war. 

The  proposed  disposal  of  abaca  Is  based  on 
a  determination  that  the  quantity  of  this 
material  in  the  national  stockpile  Is  excess 
to  requirements  and  not  because  the  abaca 
Is  obsolescent  for  use  In  time  of  war.  Con- 
sequently, express  congressional  approval  for 
the  disposal  Is  required. 

Moreover,  the  bill  would  authorize  an  Im- 
mediate start  on  the  disposal  of  abaca  by 
waiving  the  statutory  requirement  for  a  6- 
month  waiting  period  after  notice  of  the 
proposed  disposal  Is  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

Why  disposal  is  proposed 
The  current  stockpile  objective  for  abaca 
Is  50  million  pounds.  The  national  stock- 
pile inventory  Is  147  million  pounds.  Hence 
97  million  pounds  of  abaca  are  surplus  to 
stockpile  objectives. 

Abaca  Is  subject  to  deterioration.  Most  of 
the  surplus  abaca  Is  7  years  old  or  older.  Un- 
less disposal  Is  authorized,  rotation  of  the 
older  fiber  may  be  required  to  avoid  loss  of 
the  Government  Investment  of  about  $24  mil- 
lion in  the  quantity  of  fiber  that  Is  surplus. 
The  rotation  of  9.5  million  pounds  annually 
would  cost  the  Government  approximately 
$500,000  each  year.  The  annual  cost  of  stor- 
ing the  surplus  of  97  million  pounds  is  ap- 
proximately $240,000. 

Information  on  abaca 
The  principal  use  for  abaca  fiber  Is  In  the 
manufacture  of  rope  for  marine,  Industrial, 
and  farm  purposes.  Some  quantities  of  the 
fiber  are  also  used  In  the  manufacture  of 
various  products. 


World  production  of  abaca  now  Is  at  a  rate 
of  about  250  million  pounds  annually.  More 
than  95  percent  of  this  product  is  from  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

The  United  States,  Canada,  Japan.  Europe, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  are  the  principal 
consumers  of  abaca  fiber.  Consumption  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  is  at  a  rate  of 
about  70  million  pounds  annually,  almost 
half  the  consumption  rate  for  North  America 
of  10  years  ago  before  the  use  of  syntheUc 
fibers  became  exteiaslve. 

Under  congressional  authority  granted 
earlier,  the  General  Services  Administration 
sold  5  million  pounds  of  abaca  between  July 
and  September  of  1962  and  about  16  million 
pounds  between  September  1959  and  June 
1960.  Consumption  levels  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada  at  the  time  of  those  dis- 
posals were  not  materially  different  from 
now.  The  earlier  sales  were  made  without 
adverse  Impact  upon  markets  and  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  present  surplus  can  be  disposed  of 
without  seriously  disrupting  current  markets. 

The  committee  was  Informed  that  dis- 
posals In  the  first  year  will  be  limited  to  5.5 
million  pounds  and  that  after  the  initial  dis- 
posal there  will  be  additional  consultation  In 
an  attempt  to  keep  disruption  of  markets  at 
a  minimum. 

Financial  information 
The  surplus  abaca  was  acquired  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  $0.2525  per  pound.  The  current 
market  price  is  quoted  at  $0.22  per  pound 
for  Philippine  grade.  Davao  SJ-1  landed  New 
York. 


DISPOSAL  OF  NICKEL 

The  bill  (H.R.  10305)  to  authorize  the 
disposal,  without  regard  to  the  prescribed 
6-month  waiting  period,  of  approxi- 
mately 124.220.000  pounds  of  nickel  from 
the  national  stockpile  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  with  an  amendment  on  page  1, 
line  4.  after  the  word  "approximately", 
to  strike  out  "one"  and  insert  "two". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  disposal,  with- 
out regard  to  the  prescribed  six-month 
waiting  period,  of  approximately  two 
hundred  and  twenty-four  million  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  nickel  from 
the  national  stockpile." 

Excerpt  Prom  the  Committee  Report   (No. 
780) 

PURPOSE 

This  bill  would  (1)  grant  congressional 
consent  to  the  disposal  of  approximately 
224,200,000  pounds  of  nickel  now  held  In  the 
national  stockpile,  and  (2)  waive  the  6- 
month  waiting  period  normally  required  be- 
forse  such  disposal  could  be  started. 

EXPLANATION 

Why  congressional  action  required 
Under  existing  law  congressional  approval 
is  required  for  the  disposal  of  materials  In 
the  national  stockpile  except  when  the  pro- 
posed disposal  action  is  based  on  a  deter- 
mination that  the  material  has  become  ob- 
solescent for  use  in  time  of  war. 

The  proix)sed  disposal  of  nickel  Is  based  on 
a  determination  that  the  quantity  of  this 
material  In  the  national  stockpile  Is  excess  to 
requirements  and  not  because  the  nickel  Is 
obsolescent  for  use  In  t  me  of  war.  Conse- 
quently, express  congressional  approval  for 
the  disposal  Is  required. 
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Moreover,  the  bill  would  authorize  an  im-  tions  as  he  deems  appropriate,  ships  from  the  The  bill  was  read  the  third  time    and 

mediate  start  on  the  disposal  of  nickel  bj  reserve  fleet  as  follows:  passed                                                           ' 

waiving   the   normal   requirement  for   a   6-  (1)   Italy,  two  submarlnefi,  and  (2)  Spain, 

month  waiting  period  after  notice  of  the  pro-  one  helicopter  carrier.  Excespt  From  the  Committee  Report 

posed  disposal   Is  publshed   In  the   Federal  Sec.  102.  All  expenses  involved  in  the  acti-  ^^o.  781) 

Register.  vatlon.   rehabilitation,    and   outfitting    (In-  purpose 

Why  disposal  is  proposed  eluding  repairs,  alterations,  and  logistic  sup-  The  bill  as  amended  would  authorize  the 

The  current  stockpile  objective  for  nickel  P°^*)   °*  vessels  transferred  under  this  tlUe  loan  of  11  ships  to  the  following  countries: 

is  100  million  pounds.    The  national  stock-  ^^^^11  be  charged  to  funds  provided  by  the  .^^„..    „    ,h^«-^„^^.. 

pile   inventory  is   approximately  324.200,000  recipient   government   under  the  reimburs-     ^Ifrfl    f^^lf^^^f        """       o 

pounds.    Hence,  224.200.000  pounds  of  nickel  able  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act     jl^^   , .[.^IJ^lll ~ "       I 

are  surplus  to  stockpile  objectives.  of  1»61.  as  amended,  or  successor  legislation.     "Sn   (heUcopt^r  c^er)" 1 

In  November  of  1964  the  General  Services  title  n                                        Philippines  (destroyer  escort)"" 1 

Administration  formulated  a  long-range  dls-  Sec.  201.    Notwithstanding  section  7307  of     Turkey   (destroyers) 2 

posal  program  for  all  surplus  nickel,  Includ-  title  10.  United  States  Code,  or  any  other  law.  ^u     .,    *             .     ^    ,         ^            ,7  '       - 

ing  that  held  in  the  Defense  Production  Act  the  President  may  sell  or  lend,  at  his  dlscre-  ^/^^^,  destroyers  to  be  loaned  or  sold  are  of 

inventory.     In  developing  this  disposal  plan  tlon,   to   friendly   foreign   nations   of  Latin  t^e  FZetc/ier  class  (2,100  tons) ,  and  the  sub- 

the    General    Services    Administration    con-  America  from  the  reserve  fleet,  on  such  terms  ^^^^^^  ^^  °^  ^he  Balao  class  (1,500  tons) . 

suited  extensively  with  aU  segments  of  the  and    conditions    as    he    deems    appropriate.  BACKCROtmn 

nickel-producing  and  the  nickel-consuming  destroyers  as  follows :  The  law 

TTS!moI^plinTlnS;!T^7p^cl^^^  ^J^l)^f^^^-t^n..,.o  destroyers.  Br^Lt^e  ^,,,,    ,,,,   ^.3.    ,,,,,   ,^3,,,  ^,,^   ^ 

limitations  on   the   several   types   of   nickel  sec  202*  All  exnensea  Involved  In  the  actl-  ^J^^^l^"^^  ^°  friendly  foreign  nations  un- 

such    as    electrolytic,    cathodes,    ferronlckel.  ..l^n'^LZl^^Z" '^Toummnl  7^-  iZe'nsl'^ltTTt^V^J  't^T^e^'^^SS'. 

SSrlSgf  havTSerSde  .^ZrtV^^uZ  ^"?;-^-P-^«.  alterations^  and  loglstfc  Jup-  Lt^sts^  wh^ch '^^  app^^^r  ISS^tSe 

ouermgs  imvc  D«en  maae  ana  pariiicipaxion  port     of  vessels  transferred  imder  this  title  text   at   whirh    nnrv^rs    in    «.Pt)on    i-inn   r^ 

has  been  better  than  expected.    Because  of  a  ghall  be  charged  to  funds  provided  by  the  S  %    Unlt^  sKs  Sdf  r^S  Js  Ih2 

strong   market   the   disposal   rate    has    been  recloient  eovprnmpnt  under  thP  r«»imhii«aLhiP  t.  .iV'  >^,""®**  btates   code,  requires  that 

raised  to  25  mlUlon  pounds  for  fiscal  year  S^^SL  of  th^  FoX?  A^  ^  k^"!^^*?^  ^."^^''   ^"^^'■'   ^^^^"'y".   o** 

1966.     sales   of  balanced  quantities  of 'the  fSri^^mlS.Tsu'^Sr'^lSSatlon."'  N^v^S^U^ef  mry  rt^S^soT^^S?^ 

several  forms  of  nickel  will  help  to  prevent  sec    20^     NotwithstandinP'    RP^inn<5    7'?n4  Ti.  ^^^®^  ™*y  ^°*  °*  sold,  transferred, 

disruption  Of  normal  markets  and  authority  anr7305°'of '"mTe^TunSfd   Ite^  cS?e'  Z^^TJSi^T  °'  "''^°"'  ''^''"  '^'" 

to  dispose  of  nickel  from  the  surplus  in  the  ghould  the  President  dPtPrmlnP  that  thP  vp«  gressionai  approval. 

national  stockpile  Is  ueeded  to  permit  bal-  S  or  v^se^h^?  ^t  ^^  S>  Se  r^lD^^'t  ^^"^""^  ^^"  Congress  has  enacted  17  laws 

anced  sales  beginning  with  the  second  quar-  Sve/ni^^t    safd  v^Ll  ot  ^es£S  ^U  Se  '^^^""^  *°  '^*P  transfers.     Eleven  of  these 

ter  Of  this  flscal  year.  E'^fS^mthe  ^^XvZ^X^S.tT'^.  IxTe'nsTon^TeSstTnTlSn^^^ndThi?^^^^^^ 

Financial  information  vessel   or  vessels  shall   be  soirft  not  less  ^l^T:ZtT:^^Zir^T      "^^^ '"^ 

Nickel   in  the   national   sockplle   was   ac-  ^^^^  $1,000,000  each  over  and  above  any  cost  ..... 

quired  at  an  average  cost  of  54  cents  per  o^  activation,  overhaul,  or  modlflcatlon.    All  Summary  of  transfers 

pound.    The  current  market  price  Is  79  cents  sales  will  be  made  pursuant  to  the  Foreign  The  17  laws  relating  to  ship  transfers  en- 

per  pound.    If  this  price  remains  stable,  the  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  or  sue-  acted  since  1951  have  authorized  the  loan  of 

Government  could  realize  receipts  of  more  oessor  legislation.  94  ships,  the  transfer  of  9  ships,  and  the  sale 

than  $177  million,  of  which  more  than  $50  title   m  °^  *  ships.     Of  the  94  ships  authorized  for 

million  would  be  a  profit  from  the  sale  of  0-^    301    Notwithstanding  RPrtinn  7^07  nf  i***""  I^  ^*^*  actuaUy  been  loaned.     Of  the 

surplus  nickel.  +,♦,   ^V»^,*1S  =!!♦/?  i^  section  7307  of  four  ships  authorized  for  sale,  one  has  been 

title  10.  united  States  Code,  or  any  other  law.  sold.     All  of  the  nine  ships  authorized  for 

couMriTEE  ACTION  the  President  may  lend  to  friendly  foreign  transfer  have  been  transferred 

As  referred  to  the  conunlttee  the  bill  au-  nations,   on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 

thorlzed  the  disposal  of  124.200.000  pounds  ^^   deems   appropriate   ships   from   the   re-  requests  received 

of  nickel,  100  million  pounds  less  than  the  ^^^  ^^et  as  follows:  Since  World  War  H  the  United  States  has 

entire  surplus.  (1)  Txirkey,  two  destroyers,  and  (2)  Philip-  received  many  requests  for  ships  from  foreign 

In  Its  original  request  to  the  Congress  the  PlJ^es.  one  destroyer  escort.  countries.    These  requests  have  been  evalu- 

General  Services  Administration  had  sought  Sec.  302.  All  expenses  Involved  in  the  ac-  **^  ^^  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  requesting 

authority  for  the  disposal  of  the  entire  sur-  tlvatlon,  rehabilitation,  and  outfitting   (In-  countries,  mobilization  requirements  of  the 

plus  of  224,200,000  pounds.  eluding  repairs,  alterations,  and  logistic  sup-  United   States,  worldwide  demands  on  our 

During  a  hearing  on  this  bill  a  nickel  In-  Por*)  o^  vessels  transferred  under  this  title,  resources,    and   the    avallablUty    of   mutual 

dustry  witness  urged  that  a  portion  of  the  shall  be  charged  to  fvmds  programed  for  the  defense  assistance  funds, 

surplus  should  be  retained  in  the  stockpile  recipient  government  as  grant  military  as-  Ships  proposed   fca-  loan  under  this  bill 

to  provide  for  the  poBslbllity  that  the  stock-  slstance.  or  as  reimbursable,  imder  the  pro-  ^^11  satisfy  some  of  the  more  urgent  requests 

pile  objective  for  nickel  might  be  raised  in  visions  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  *^t  ^^ve  been  considered.     The  ships  that 

the  future.     The  committee  requested   the  ^  amended,  or  successor  legislation.  are   proposed   for    loan   under   the   bill   are 

General  Services  Administration  and   Office  title  iv  ?^"  °l  °"'"  ™ob"i2atlon  base,  but  they  will 

^n^^oSZXXSySl  ?he?eresf  ?raT  «-  ^^-  ^^  ^^ ^  -<^-  ^^^  ^ct  ^  r^T^nKTSL^L^'  ^"^^^  ^^  ^*  '"^^ 

;r^rSeTci°'  f  ^"^  ^"^^T-  .!:?"*"  ^^'^^  K^s^s^rmr/irrsfcfeuoHr:  ^^^""^-  °/  -  "/^-^^^^  /-^^^  -«--  ^ 

auP^t?nnLrTt  tHpi^/T.°,,T         *^'^  '■^'  tend  such  loans  for  an  addlUonal  period  of  Responsibility     for    determination    of     a 

quest  appear  at  the  end  of  this  report.  ^ot   more   than   five   years.     They   shall   be  "friendly  foreign   nation"   Is   vested   in  the 

After  considering  the  additional  Informa-  made   on  the  condition  that  they  may  be  President  by  sections  508.  506.  and  507  of 

tlon    submitted     the    committee    concurred  terminated  at  an  earlier  date  if  necessitated  <^*»«  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

S  22^%1,t<S?S.unrof  nlSS"'  '"'  "'^^"'^  HS^  ^'"'"^  requirement,  of  the  United 

°'**'^^-  This  Utle  authorizes  the  loan  of  two  sub- 

_^— ^— ^^__  Sec.  402.  No  sale  or  loan  may  be  made  un-  marines  to  Italy  and  a  helicopter  carrier  to 

rrrr,-^  .  ^  . ...   ^-,  .     -  ^eT  thls  Act  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  snaln 

THE  LOAN  OF  NAVAL  VESSELS   TO  after  consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  The  submarines  will  be  used  bv  Italy  to  re- 

FRIENDLY   FOREIGN   COUNTRIES  Staff,  determines  that  such  sale  or  loan  is  place  obsolete  submarines  now  In  Its  navy. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  Sae'secr^'eterv  o?S'en°se  shall^S^^the^n '  T^^7^^  to  be  loaned  would  Improve  the 

bill(H.R.  7812)   to  authorize  the  loan  of  S^L  curr?ntV  aS^S  o^^^^^^^^  proficiency    of    the    Italian    ant  submarine 

naval    vpvpU   tf\   fHpnrtlv   fr,r-o<£r«    ,.rv„r,  ^  !i    Currency  aaviseaoTausaies  or  loans  warfare    forces.     Limited    activation   of   the 

fnlc   o^H  fn^  nfhl™.!^            ?^  r^  ;  made  under  authority  of  this  Act.  submarines    will    be    accomplished    in    the 

tries,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  Sec   403.  The  President  may   promulgate  United  States  before  transfef  to  Italy  where 

been  reported   from  the  Committee   on  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  neces-  they    will    receive   extensive    overhaul    and 

Armed  Services  with  an  amendment  to  »*ry  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  modernization. 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  sec.  404.  The  authority  of  the  President  to  The    heUcopter   carrier    will    be    used    by 

and  insert-  sell  or  lend  naval  vessels  under  this  Act  ter-  Spain    to    build   an   antisubmarine   warfare 

TITLE  I  mlnates  on  December  31,  1967.  capability   that   would    be    helpful    to    the 

SBC.  101.  Notwithstanding  section  7307  of  The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  ^"^."^J  ^!^y!^l!t^f^r^l'^f^^nJ^f^.'^^^^ 

title  10.  united  States  Code,  or  any  other  The  amendment  wa.  ordered  to  be  en-  ^.LZuoT'ill  Ss?G"ov^r"r?t  wm 

law.    the    President    may    lend    to    friendly  grossed  and  the  bUl  to  be  read  a  third  pay   the   cost   of   activation,   overhaul,   and 

foreign  nations,  on  such  terms  and  condl-  tiroe.  modernization    In   U.S.   shipyards   and   wUl 
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buy   helicopters   for    the   carrier   from    the 
United  States. 

TITLE  n 

This  title  authorizes  the  loan  of  two  de- 
stroyers to  Argentina  and  three  destroyers 
to  Brazil. 

These  ships  will  be  used  by  the  recipient 
countries  to  replace  obsolete  ships  and  to 
standardize  on  general  purpose  vessels  that 
are  suitable  and  elTectlve  for  peacetime  sur- 
veillance of  coastal  waters,  support  of  coun- 
terlnsurgency  operations  In  coastal  areas, 
and  wartime  patrol  of  convoy  routes  along 
the  coasts. 

The  bill  gives  Argentina  and  Brazil  the 
option  to  purchase  the  ships  at  a  price  of 
not  less  than  $1  million  per  ship. 

Trn.E  in 

This  title  would  authorize  the  loan  of  one 
destroyer  escort  to  the  Philippines  and  two 
destroyers  to  Turkey. 

The  destroyers  will  be  used  by  Turkey  to 
meet  responsibilities  assigned  to  It  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

The  destroyer  escort  for  the  Philippines  Is 
Intended  as  a  replacement  for  the  Philippine 
Navy  flagship  that  was  sunk  during  a  ty- 
phoon in  the  summer  of  1964.  This  vessel 
will  also  provide  a  quicker  response  and  a 
greater  force  than  can  now  be  provided  by 
Philippine  patrol  ships. 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

The  loan  of  the  ships  under  authority  of 
this  bill  may  be  for  periods  not  exceeding  5 
years  and  the  President  may  extend  the 
period  of  the  loans  for  an  additional  period 
of  not  more  than  5  years.  All  loan  agree- 
ments must  contain  a  provision  that  the  loan 
can  be  terminated  If  necessitated  by  defense 
requirements  of  the  United  States. 

The  loan  or  sale  of  the  vessels  must  be 
preceded  by  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  after  consultation  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  that  the  loan  or  sale  Is 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  required  to  keep 
the  Congress  currently  Informed  of  transfers 
made  under  authority  of  the  bill. 

The  authority  to  sell  or  lend  vessels  would 
terminate  on  December  31,  1967.  This 
period  of  time  is  needed  to  provide  for 
negotiation  and  the  orderly  planning  of  ac- 
tivations and  overhauls. 

FINANCIAL    INFORMATION 

The  cost  of  the  limited  activation  of  the 
two  submarines  to  be  loaned  to  Italy  will  be 
borne  by  the  Italian  Government.  The 
Spanish  Goveriiment  will  pay  the  cost  of  ac- 
tivating the  carrier — approximately  $10  mil- 
lion— and  in  addition,  will  buy  helicopters 
costing  $10  million  from  the  United  States. 
Hence  there  will  be  an  Inflow  of  gold  of  more 
than  $20  million. 

The  ships  for  Argentina  and  Brazil  would 
result  in  a  minimum  of  $14.5  million  or  a 
maximum  of  $28.5  million  favorable  flow  of 
gold,  depending  on  the  extent  of  overhaul 
and  modification  and  whether  the  recipient 
countries  desire  to  purchase  the  ships. 

Even  the  expense  associated  with  ship 
loans  that  is  grant  aid  would  be  paid  by  the 
United  States  for  work  done  In  our  owa  ship- 
yards. Consequently,  there  Is  no  gold  out- 
flow. 

The  cost  of  activating,  overhauling,  and 
rehabilitating  a  destroyer  varies  between 
$3.3  and  $5.7  million  and  similar  costs  for  a 
destroyer  escort  are  between  $2  and  $2.7 
million.  These  costs  are  typical  and  vary 
somewhat  from  ship  to  ship. 

VIEW     OF     KXECTJrrVK     BRAT^CH 

The  executive  branch  originally  recom- 
mended ship  loan  legislation  in  three  sepa- 
rate bills.  This  bin.  as  amended,  does  not 
contain  all  the  loans  recommended  but  the 
committee  was  Informed  that  the  executive 
branch  supports  authority  for  all  the  loans 
contained  In  the  bill. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

At  the  request  of  Mi.  Mansfield, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
bill  was  passed  over: 

H.R.  9247,  to  provide  for  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  the  HemisFalr  of  1968 
Exposition  to  be  held  in  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HEMLSFAIR   1968  EXPOSITION.  SAN 
ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Not  759.  H.R.  9247;  that  it  be  laid  before 
^^^ttle  Senate  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness, not  to  be  acted  on  before  Tuesday 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
9247)  to  provide  for  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  HemisFair  of  1968 
Exposition  to  be  held  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  in  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


OIL  CONSUMERS  HIT  AND  HURT 
BY  HOEHN  APPOINTMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  when  I  opened  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  I  was  shocked  to  read  that 
Secretary  Udall  has  said  that  if  newly 
appointed  oil  import  administrator  El- 
mer L.  Hoehn  should  lean  too  far  in  the 
direction  of  industry  in  administering 
oil  imports  he — Udall — and  Hoehn's 
predecessor.  J.  Cordell  Moore,  newly  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Secretary  for  Mineral 
Resources  would  supply  the  "corrective." 

Now  keep  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  same  Elmer  Hoehn  who  was  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Independent  Oil 
Producers  and  Land  Owners  Association 
in  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  and 
that  has  been  hammering  away  at  cut- 
ting imports  of  oil. 

So  Hoehn  has  just  been  the  hired  hand 
for  the  special  interest  dedicated  to  cut- 
ting imports  to  get  their  own  price  to 
American  consumers  up. 

This  is  the  Hoehn  whose  job  is  to  allo- 
cate oil  Imports  among  qualified  appli- 
cants. He  is  the  man  who  will  issue 
licenses  on  the  basis  of  these  allocations. 

And  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  says 
that  if  Hoehn  lives  up  to  his  advance 
billing,  in  favor  of  the  oil  industry,  the 
Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary  Moore 
will  lean  on  him — will  correct  him. 

Now  I  ask  you.  what  kind  of  way  is  this 
to  run  a  Department;  Secretary  Udall  is 


saying,  in  effect  that  he  will  oversee 
Hoehn's  operation,  that  Hoehn  will  be 
closely  watched  to  see  that  he  does  not 
favor  industry. 

If  there  is  any  simple  truth  in  admin- 
istrative operation  it  is  that  in  these  im- 
mense Federal  departments  with  their 
farfiung  responsibilities  and  their  thou- 
sands of  employees,  the  Secretary  as 
head  of  the  Department  cannot  possibly 
watch  his  subordinates  carefully.  Nor 
in  fact  can  his  Assistant  Secretary.  This 
is  exactly  why  these  appointments  are 
so  immensely  important. 

Does  Secretary  Udall  imply  that  he 
will  issue  the  import  licenses,  that  he  will 
make  the  oil  import  allocations?  Of 
course  he  won't. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said:  "Let 
me  write  the  songs  for  a  nation  and  I 
care  not  who  writes  its  laws." 

Well  Mr.  President,  let  me  determine 
who  serves  in  these  key  subordinate  po- 
sitions in  this  or  any  administration  and 
I  care  not  who  are  in  the  higher  posi- 
tions. It  is  the  hundreds  of  Elmer 
Hoehns  who  run  this  Government. 

Any  efficient  executive  must  delegate 
to  subordinates  the  authority  to  make 
the  decisions  within  the  responsibility 
of  that  subordinate;  and  it  is  clear  that 
the  big  decisions  on  imports  of  oil  are 
delegated  to  Elmer  Hoehn  by  clear  De- 
partment policy  and  experience  and 
directive. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the 
American  oil  consumer  does  not  deserve 
to  have  a  man  in  this  position  whose 
actions  must  be  carefully  watched.  I 
pointed  out  earlier  this  week  that 
Hoehn's  appointment  was  an  insult  to  the 
American  consumer  and  now  Secretary 
Udall  has  confirmed  this  opinion. 

I  deeply  hope  that  Secretary  Udall  will 
reconsider  this  rash  move.  Cordell 
Moore,  Mr.  Hoehn's  predecessor  is  a 
career  civil  servant.  He  exemplified  the 
type  of  man  who  was  beholden  to  no 
special  interest  group. 

There  is  no  reason  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  why  another  man  of  this  disin- 
terested caliber  could  not  have  been 
chosen  for  the  job. 

I  am  not  impugning  Mr.  Hoehn's  char- 
acter. However,  no  man  can  escape  his 
background  and  his  preconvictions  and 
associations.  Think  of  the  pressure  Mr. 
Hoehn  will  be  subjected  to  by  his  old 
compatriots.  Think  of  the  point  of  view 
with  which  he  will  undoubtedly  approach 
all  policy  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  Secretary  Udall  should 
make  a  public,  not  a  special  interest  ap- 
pointment to  replace  Mr.  Hoehn.  Then 
there  would  be  no  question  of  "correc- 
tives." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should 
not  be  a  probation  officer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  Washington 
Post  article  entitled  "Udall  is  Delighted 
With  Oil  Import  Chief." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Udall  Is  "Delighted"  With  Oil  Import 
Chief 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
told  a  news  conference  yesterday  that  he  1b 
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"delighted"  with  the  appointment  of  Elmer 
L.  Hoehn  as  oil  Import  administrator. 

Hoehn,  a  former  member  of  the  Indiana 
House  of  Representatives,  has  for  the  last 
decade  been  executive  secretary  of  the  Inde- 
pendent OH  Producers  and  Land  Users  Asso- 
ciation, Trl-State. 

When  the  appointment  was  announced. 
Senator  William  Peoxmire,  Democrat,  of 
Wisconsin,  scored  It  as  an  "unethical  betrayal 
of  the  consumers'  Interests.  Proxmire  said 
the  Trl-State  group  had  played  an  active 
role  in  advocating  the  cutting  of  oil  imports. 

"I  am  delighted  that  we  have  someone 
who  has  an  insight  into  the  oil  problem," 
Udall  said  yesterday.  He  said  that  Hoehn 
had  prepared,  at  Udall's  request,  a  signed 
statement  that  neither  he  nor  any  member 
of  his  family  had  any  financial  interest  in 
oil  companies. 

The  oil  Import  program  has  been  under 
review  for  the  last  6  months  and  Is  now 
being  studied  by  the  White  House.  Udall 
said  the  program,  "a  very  tight,  compact, 
compartmentalized  program  dedicated  to 
protecting  consumers'  Interests,"  is  now  in 
the  final  stages  of  examination. 

In  response  to  questions,  Udall  said  that  if 
Hoehn  should  lean  too  far  In  the  direction 
of  the  Industry  In  administering  oil  Imports, 
he  and  Hoehn's  predecessor,  J.  Cordell  Moore, 
newly  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  for  Min- 
eral Resources,  would  supply  the  "correc- 
tive." 


L.B.J.-H.H.H.       STRIKE       ANOTHER 
BLOW  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  has  today  announced  several 
changes  in  the  Government's  civil  rights 
program  designed  to  improve  our  effoi-ts 
in  this  field.  Among  those  recommenda- 
tions is  the  suggestion  that  the  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service  be  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  the 
Department  of  Justice.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  this  recommendation 
shows,  by  implication,  what  remarkable 
progress  we  have  been  making  In  the  field 
of  civil  rights. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  applaud 
the  recommended  reassignment  of  civil 
rights  functions  which  Vice  President 
Humphrey  has  made  to  the  President. 

I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  proposals  for  the  strength- 
ening and  clarification  of  the  goals  of 
this  administration  within  the  area  of 
civil  rights. 

It  is  indicative  of  the  administrative 
talents  of  the  Vice  President  because  it 
brings  into  clear  focus  the  fact  that  what 
we  have  been  doing  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights  can  be  continued  and  even  im- 
proved by  the  changes  that  he  has  pro- 
posed. 

By  his  concurrence  in  these  recom- 
mendations, the  President  has  indicated 
his  own  feeling  that  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  attach  responsibility  for  ef- 
fective civil  rights  programs  to  each  and 
every  official  of  the  Federal  Government. 
As  you  know,  during  his  term  as  Vice 
President,  the  President  served  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Pi-esidenfs  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment^  Opportimity.  Be- 
cause of  the  heavy  workload  which  he 
brought  to  this  office  and  because  of  the 
big  strides  made  by  the  Committee  dur- 
ing his  chairmanship,  he  has  remarkable 
understanding  of  the  problems  involved 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights. 

I  am  sure  that  Members  will  agree  that 
his  suggested  reorganization  will  allow 


us  to  move  ahead  faster  and  further  in 
this  most  important  field. 

The  Community  Relations  Service  was 
located  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
by  the  Congress  when  it  enacted  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  We  did  this  on 
the  assumption  that  the  primary  role  of 
that  Service  would  be  to  conciliate  dis- 
putes arising  out  of  the  public  accommo- 
dations title  of  the  act.  But  the  accept- 
ance of  the  public  accommodations  pro- 
vision, even  in  those  areas  of  our  country 
where  those  provisions  constituted  a  re- 
versal of  generations  of  local  custom  and 
practice,  has  far  exceeded  our  most  op- 
timistic predictions. 

Thus,  what  we  expected  to  be  the  pri- 
mary function  of  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  has  all  but  disappeared. 
The  President's  proposal — which  was 
recommended  by  the  Vice  President  in 
his  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Equal  Opportu- 
nity— seeks  to  locate  this  valuable  serv- 
ice where  it  can  make  greater  contribu- 
tions to  other  aspects  of  the  race  rela- 
tions problem.  Locating  the  service  in 
the  Attorney  General's  office  will  enable 
it  to  supplement  the  broad  and  deep  ex- 
perience of  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  racial  matters.  From  that  vantage 
point,  the  Service  can  call  upon  the  ap- 
propriate departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  conciliate  any  disputes  which 
arise. 

At  the  same  time,  the  clearinghouse 
and  data-gathering  functions,  currently 
performed  by  the  Community  Relations 
Service,  will  be  taken  over  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  which  already  has 
similar  responsibilities. 

These  and  other  changes  will  be  com- 
ing before  the  Congress  as  part  of  a  re- 
organization plan  to  be  submitted  at  the 
next  session.  Not  only  will  such  a  plan 
eliminate  costly  duplication  of  effort,  but 
it  will  greatly  strengthen  the  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  fulfill  its  civil  rights  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  law.  It  repre- 
sents another  step  closer  to  our  goal  of 
assuring  equal  opportunity  and  full  free- 
dom for  all  our  citizens. 


A  WELCOME  TO  MADAME  CHIANG 
KAI-SHEK  AND  DEFENSE  MINIS- 
TER CHIANG  CHING-KUO 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington community  is  privileged  at  this 
time  to  be  the  host  for  two  distinguished 
citizens  of  the  Republic  of  China.  The 
gracious  First  Lady,  Madame  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  Is  here  on  an  unofficial  visit, 
while  her  stepson.  Defense  Minister 
Chiang  Ching-kuo,  is  the  guest  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Today  I  wish  to  extend  my  personal 
aloha  to  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
to  Defense  Minister  Chiang  Ching-kuo, 
and  to  commend  them  for  helping  to 
keep  the  Republic  of  China  "the  guard- 
ian rock  in  the  western  Pacific  standing 
watch  in  a  tossing,  churning,  treacher- 
ous sea." 

A  concrete  manifestation  of  the 
strength  of  the  Republic  of  China  is  its 
economic  stability,  which  prompted  the 
United  States  to  terminate  our  economic 
assistance  programs  to  Taiwan  earlier 
this  year.    I  congratulate  the  Republic 


of  China  for  its  economic  victory  over 
years  of  struggle  against  overwhelming 
odds,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  energy, 
foresight,  diligence,  and  skills  which  the 
free  people  of  Taiwan  and  their  great 
enlightened  leaders  have  demonstrated 
will  lead  them  to  even  greater  progress 
and  prosperity  in  the  future. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  Dr.  Diosdado 
M.  Yap,  president  and  editor  of  Capital 
Publishers,  Inc.,  and  a  well-known 
scholar  on  the  problems  of  the  Far  East 
corroborates  my  optimistic  outlook  of 
the  Taiwan  economy.  In  his  brief,  but 
extremely  comprehensive,  study  entitled 
"What  Now  For  Free  China?"  Dr.  Yap 
wrote: 

Despite  the  termination  of  U.S.  aid  at 
the  end  of  June,  the  prospects  for  industrial 
development  were  never  better. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-' 
sent  that  the  following  excerpt  from  Dr. 
Yap's  timely  booklet  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In\'estment  Oppoetukities  in   Taiwan 

Taiwan  never  had  it  so  good.  Despite  the 
termination  of  U.S.  aid  at  the  end  of  June, 
the  prospects  for  industrial  development 
were  never  better. 

In  the  last  decade,  the  private  sector  of 
Taiwan's  economy  has  been  hustling  and 
bustling  toward  an  Asian  prosperity  that  1b 
unprecedented  except  in  Japan. 

In  only  10  years,  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct has  risen  45  percent.  Foreign  exchange 
reserves  are  at  an  alltlme  high.  Exports 
are  climbing.  Per  capita  income  exceeds 
U.S.$150. 

Not  long  ago,  agricultural  products  were 
the  major  exp>ort  items.  Now  the  leading 
products  include  textiles,  timber  and  prod- 
ucts, ores,  metals  and  manufacturers,  and 
cement. 

As  the  fo\irth  4-year  economic  develop- 
ment plan  got  imderway  in  January  of  this 
year.  Taiwan  had  reached  the  point  of  having 
to  make  the  leap  from  high-profit,  low- 
investment  small  industry  to  low-profit, 
high-investment  heavy  industry.  The  need 
is  for  steel,  petrochemicals,  synthetics,  and 
other  highly  sophisticated  products  requir- 
ing huge  capital  and  immense  know-how. 

Natural  gas,  a  raw  material  that  can  pro- 
vide petrochemical  intermediates,  has  an 
estimated  reserve  of  18.5  billion  cubic  meters. 
Its  abundant  supply  and  a  fast-growing, 
man-made  fiber  and  plastics  industries 
assures  rapid  development  of  petrochemicals. 
Natural  gas  also  can  be  used  as  fuel  in  mak- 
ing steel. 

The  Chinese  Petroleiim  Corp.'s  refinery  in 
Kaohslung  produces  naphtha,  the  other 
basic  material  of  petrochemicals.  The  gov- 
ernment's development  program  calls  for 
Joint  private-public  Investment  to  expand 
the  production  of  natural  gas  and  naphtha. 

Foreign  Investment  will  be  welcomed  and 
helped  to  establish  heavy  Indvistrles.  The 
Allied  Chemical  Corp.  of  the  United  States, 
which  Is  alre€wiy  making  urea  fertilizer  from 
natural  gas  in  Taiwan,  is  investing  U.S. $28 
million  to  produce  petrochemical  interme- 
diates for  dacron  and  nylon  fibers. 

The  National  Distillers  &  Chemical  Corp., 
also  of  the  United  States,  will  build  a  plant 
costing  more  than  U.S.$7  million  to  make 
polyethylene,  a  raw  material  of  plastics. 

Polypropylene,  a  petrochemical  raw  ma- 
terial for  fibers,  can  also  be  made  from  na- 
tural gas.  The  construction  of  a  polypro- 
pylene plant  with  capacity  of  15  million 
pounds  a  year  is  projected. 
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Most  of  some  50  steel  mills  In  Taiwan 
are  small  and  poorly  equlp{}ed.  As  indus- 
trial development  accelerates,  the  need  for 
iron  and  st«el  products  will  soar  to  tbe 
point  where  an  Integrated  steel  plant  should 
be  profitable.  A  plant  with  annual  output 
of  170.000  tons  of  rolled  steel  product*  would 
require  Investment  of  n.S.S60  million. 

Metal  processing  also  requires  consider- 
able investment  and  development.  The 
Metal  Industries  Development  Center,  es- 
tablished with  the  financial  assistance  of 
the  U.N.  Special  Fund,  is  helping  with  em- 
ployee training,  improving  cost  control  and 
plant  equipment,  and  developing  new  prod- 
ucts. Growth  of  this  Industry  will  lead  to 
reduction  in  machinery  imports  and  enable 
Taiwan  to  manufacture  machinery  and  parts 
for  foreign  factories. 

The  government  will  encourage  the  ex- 
port processing  Industry  in  an  attempt  to 
maintain  the  annual  rate  of  Industrial 
growth  at  11  percent.  The  construction  of 
an  export  processing  zone  has  begun  at 
Kaohslung.  Factories  will  be  entitled  to 
all  tax  benefits  available  under  the  existing 
Investment  law  and  also  will  be  exempted 
from  paying  import  duty  on  equipment,  raw 
materials  and  semifinished  components. 
Commodity  taxes  will  not  be  levied,  and 
Import  and  export  licensing  requirements 
will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Nor  has  the  satxiratlon  point  been  reached 
for  light  industry.  Investment  studies  have 
recommended  plants  making  optical  prod- 
ucts. Watches  and  docks  also  are  sure 
profltmakers. 

For  any  size  plajat,  a  profitable  future  Is 
assured  by  such  advantages  as  low-cost 
skilled  labor,  sites  at  reasonable  prices,  a 
stable  social  and  political  environment,  and 
government  cooperation  and  assistance. 


AN  ILL-CONSIDERED  ACTION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
our  late,  grreat  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy was  proud  of  his  accomplishments 
in  connection  with  the  creation,  organi- 
zation and  strengthening  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  it  was  largely  by  reason 
of  his  leadership  and  farsightedness  that 
we  overcame  the  enmity  of  people  of 
Latin  America  and  stilled  the  slogans 
"Yankee,  go  home."  "Viva.  Castro,"  and 
the  charge  of  Yankee  aggression  and 
Yankee  imperialism. 

In  fact,  never  since  the  time  of  the 
good  neighbor  policy  of  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull  was  our  relationship 
so  close  and  so  friendly  with  Latin 
American  people  and  rulers  as  was  ac- 
complished by  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  In  the  exercise  of  individual 
and  collective  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  joint  action  of  all  mem- 
bers to  prevent,  or  combat.  Communist 
subversion  in  all  areas  of  South  and 
Central  America. 

Unfortunately,  recently  in  the  other 
body.  House  Resolution  560.  with  a  lot 
of  "hoopla"  and  evidently  very  little 
thought,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  312 
to  52.  This  resolution  was  not  re- 
quested by  our  President  who  certainly 
has  the  prime  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  affairs.  It  was  a 
gratuitous  slap  at  the  governing  officials 
of  all  Latin  American  republics.  This 
resolution  asserted  that  our  Nation  would 
go  anywhere  that  It  chooses  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  without  consulting 
heads  of  state  of  our  neighbor  nations  to 


take  any  action  we,  as  one  nation  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  decided 
to  take  to  halt  Communist  subversion 
In  this  hemisphere.  Unfortunately, 
passage  of  this  resolution  no  doubt 
pleased  and  encouraged  Communist 
elements  in  countries  such  as  Peru.  Bra- 
zil, and.  of  course,  in  Castro's  Cuba.  The 
only  nation  really  harmed  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  was  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
no  such  resolution  will  be  introduced, 
or  seriously  considered,  in  the  Senate. 
Such  action  as  was  taken  in  the  other 
body  has  been,  and  should  have  been, 
resented  by  our  Latin  American  friends. 
Its  net  effect  would  make  Communists 
rather  than  prevent  communism. 

Furthermore,  as  a  matter  of  propa- 
ganda, reading  from  this  resolution  one's 
attention  is  immediately  called  to  the 
following  utterly  false  statement: 

The  subversive  forces  known  as  interna- 
tional communism,  operating  secretly  and 
openly,  directly  and  indirectly,  threaten  the 
sovereignty  and  political  independence  of 
all  the  Western  Hemisphere  nations. 

It  seems  fantastic  for  a  majority  of 
Members  of  either  body  of  the  Congress 
to  broadcast  to  the  world  that  com- 
munism threatens  the  sovereignty  and 
political  independence  of  all  nations  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere  which  would 
include  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
I  repudiate  and  deny  as  absurd  any 
statement  that  "subversive  forces  known 
as  International  communism,  operating 
secretly  and  openly  threaten  the  sover- 
eignty and  political  independence"  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada.  Of  course 
communism  thrives  on  misery,  unem- 
ployment, hunger  and  in  nations  where 
the  ruling  oligarchy  keeps  peasants  and 
laborers  in  conditions  of  helplessness, 
squalor,  misery,  and  servitude. 

If  the  other  body  of  this  Congress  has 
nothing  more  constructive  to  do  than 
pass  such  a  resolution  then  it  should 
adopt  a  resolution  to  recess  or  adjourn 
sine  die. 


BIG  BROTHER:  LIE  DETECTORS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
one  aspect  of  Invasions  of  privacy  is  the 
growing  use  of  polygraphs — the  so-called 
lie  detector — both  for  law  enforcement 
work  and  in  many  other  fields  of  ^- 
tivity.  One  of  the  latter  is  the  use  of 
polygraphs  to  test  the  reliability  of 
prospective  employees,  both  in  Govern- 
ment and  Industry. 

In  my  view,  the  lack  of  professional 
training  of  operators  is  one  of  the  weak- 
est links  in  the  use  of  this  privacy  in- 
vader. This  and  other  shortcomings  of 
the  polygraph  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic in  a  set  of  most  interesting  and  valu- 
able hearings  which  have  been  conducted 
by  the  able  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  John  Moss. 

Recently.  Mr.  Lee  M.  Burkey,  of  the 
Illinois  bar.  wrote  a  most  enlightening 
article  on  this  subject  in  the  September 
1965  issue  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Journal.  I  ask  consent  that  this 
fine  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thb  Case  Against  the  Poltckaph 

(By  Lee  M.  Burkey,  of  the  Xlllnois  b*r 
(Chicago) ) 

Public  attention  frequently  has  been  drawn 
to  the  polygraph  through  press  reports  of  its 
use  by  law  enforcement  agencies  or  by  poli- 
ticians who  propose  It  be  used  to  settle  dis- 
puted points  of  fact  arising  from  the  fervor 
of  political  debate.  Interest  has  been  height- 
ened recently  by  the  efforts  of  organized  labor 
to  ban  its  use  In  industry. 

The  polygraph,  better  known  as  the  lie 
detector,  is  an  electronic  device  that,  on  be- 
ing applied  to  the  human  body,  graphically 
records  blood  pressure,  pulse,  respiration  and 
perspiration.  Its  use  as  an  Investigative 
technique  is  based  on  these  assumptions: 
(1)  that  lying  leads  to  conflict.  (2)  that  con- 
flict causes  fear  and  anxiety,  (3)  that  this 
mental  state  is  the  direct  cause  of  measure- 
able  physical  changes  that  can  be  accurately 
recorded  on  the  polygraph  and  (4)  that  the 
polygraph  operator  by  a  study  of  these  re- 
actions can  tell  whether  the  subject  is  being 
deceptive  or  truthful.  None  of  these  as- 
sumptions Is  wholly  true.  Even  the  most 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  polygraph 
readily  concede  that  errors  are  made. 

Since  efforts  were  first  made  to  Introduce 
lie  detector  results  in  evidence,  the  great 
majority  of  State  and  Federal  courts,  be- 
lieving the  method  to  be  scientifically  unreli- 
able, have  refused  to  permit  them  to  be  intro- 
duced either  in  criminal  or  civil  proceed- 
ings.i  With  few  exceptions,*  courts  have  also 
denied  admission  of  test  results  even  though 
the  parties  have  stipulated  to  their  use.» 
Illinois,  by  statute,  not  only  forbids  the 
court's  requiring  that  a  litigant  submit  to  a 
lie  test  In  any  civil  trial  or  pretrial  pro- 
ceeding,* but  in  a  criminal  trial  also  forbids 
the  court's  making  such  a  suggestion.' 

COMMERCIAL   OPERATORS  SELL   POLYGRAPH'S   trSE 

Commercial  polygraph  Interests,  finding 
their  methods  rejected  by  the  courts,  have 
nevertheless  continued  to  foster  the  myth 
that  the  polygraph  is  an  extremely  acctirate, 
if  not  infallible,  method  of  getting  at  the 
truth.  A  vigorous  campaign  has  been  waged 
In  the  last  decade  among  employers  to  secure 
its  adoption  as  a  supplement  to  other  tra- 
ditional methods  of  plant  security.  The  re- 
sult is  that  more  and  more  employers,  assum- 
ing that  use  of  the  polygraph  is  an  efficient 
and  relatively  simple  method  of  stopping 
thefts  within  the  plant,  are  requiring  thetr 
employees  to  take  the  tests.  Some  employ- 
ers also  subject  all  Job  applicants  to  a  pre- 
employment  screening  that  Includes  a  poly- 
graph examlnaUon.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  there  are  now  approximately  3,000  poly- 
graph operators  In  the  United  States  who 
give  between  200,000  to  300,000  tests  each 
year.  In  1963  the  U.S.  Government  alone 
gave  over  19.000  tests. 

Unlike  suspects  taken  into  custody  by  the 
police,  who  may  not  have  lie  tests  used 
against  them  in  judicial  proceedings,  em- 
ployers with  no  evidence  other  than  the  test 
results  frequently  discharge  employees  sus- 
pected of  unlawful  conduct.  As  the  loss  of 
a  Job  under  these  circumstances  means  the 

>  Frye  v.  United  States,  293  Fed.  1013  (D.C. 
Clr  1923.) 

-  People  v.  Houser.  193  P.  2d  937  (Cal. 
1948);  State  v.  McNamara.  104  N.  W.  2d  568 
(Iowa  1960);  State  v.  Valdez,  371  P.  2d  894 
(Ariz.  1943). 

■<LeFevre  v.  State.  8  N.  W.  2d  288  (Wis. 
1943 ) . 

*  Illinois  Revised  Statutes  ch.  110,  sec.  54.1. 

'  Illinois  Revised  Statutes  ch.  38,  sec.  736.2. 
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loss  of  reputation  and  may  effectively  bar  a 
worker  from  future  employment.  It  is  no 
surprise  that  labor  opposes  its  use.  At  first 
labor's  opposition  was  expressed  only  by  con- 
tending In  labor  arbitration  proceedings  that 
under  a  labor  contract  an  employer  did  not 
have  "Just  cause"  for  the  discharge  of  an 
employee  when  the  evidence  of  wrongdoing 
was  based  solely  on  the  employee's  failure  to 
pass  a  He  test  or  on  his  refusal  to  take  one. 
Most  arbitrators  have  agreed.*  Administra- 
tive bodies,  such  as  civil  service  commissions, 
unemployment  compensation  boards  of  re- 
view, and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
after  some  hesitancy,  are  also  taking  a  sim- 
ilar position.' 

Concvu-rently  with  these  developments,  la- 
bor groups  at  local  and  State  levels  also  have 
sought  legislation  forbidding  the  use  of  the 
lie  detector  either  on  employees  or  Job  appli- 
cants. Six  States  now  forbid  the  imposition 
of  polygraph  tests  on  employees  by  employ- 
ers as  a  condition  of  employment »  and 
similar  legislation  is  being  considered  by  the 
legislatures  of  several  others.  Early  this 
year  polygraph  testing  suffered  another  set- 
back when  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor-Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  initiated  a  national 
campaign  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  lie  de- 
tector in  labor  relations. 

In  response  to  the  criticism  implicit  in  the 
opposition  of  organized  labor,  the  propo- 
nents of  lie  detectors  are  trying  to  raise 
qualifications  of  polygraph  examiners,  whose 
standards  are  still  so  deplorably  low  that  one 
authority.  Fred  E.  Inbau,  professor  of  law  at 
Northwestern  University,  has  publicly  stated 
that  80  percent  of  the  polygraph  operators 
are  not  qualified  to  interpret  the  results.* 
Of  the  three  States  now  requiring  licensing 
of  polygraph  operators,  Elinois  has  adopted 
what  is  regarded  as  a  model  act.  Under  It 
a  polygraph  operator  must  have  "an  aca- 
demic degree  at  least  at  the  baccalaureate 
level"  and  have  "satisfactorily  completed  not 
less  than  6  months  of  Internship." "  Be- 
cause this  act  permits  persons  who  have  ad- 
ministered "detection  of  deception  exami- 
nations for  a  period  of  2  years"  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  act  to  continue  to  do  so,  it 
is  obvious  that  many  years  must  pass  before 
the  unqualified  are  eliminated.  Further- 
more, it  is  doubtful  that  the  act  really  up- 
grades the  standards  of  examiners,  for  the 
mere  possession  of  an  academic  degree  does 
little.  If  anything,  to  qualify  an  operator  un- 
less the  degrees  are  advanced  ones  in  the 
physiological  or  psychological  sciences. 

Despite  growing  public  Interest  In  the  sub- 
ject, few  Impartial  studies  have  been  made 
on  the  validity  of  polygraphia  Investigation, 
probably  liecause  of  the  difficulty  In  checking 
the  results  against  irrefutable  extrinsic 
facts.  The  suspect  who  beats  the  lie  box  does 
not  say  so,  and  even  confessions  themselves 
are  frequently  misleading,  as  those  experi- 
enced in  criminal  Investigation  know.    8ev- 


•For  representative  cases,  see  General 
American  Transportation  Corporation.  31 
Lab.  Arb.  355  (1958);  B.  F.  Goodrich  Com- 
Vany,  36  Lab.  Arb.  552  (1961);  Continental 
Air  Transport  Company.  38  Lab.  Arb.  778 
(1962);  Louis  Zahn  Drug  Company,  40  Lab. 
Arb.  352;  Lag  Drug  Company,  39  Lab.  Arb. 
1121  (1963). 

'  Stape  v.  Civil  Service  Commission,  172 
A.  2d  161  (Pa.  1961);  Swope  v.  Florida  Indus- 
trial Commission,  159  So.  653  (Fla.  1964); 
lone  Star  Company,  149  NLRB  No.  67  (1964). 

■•  Massachusetts.  Oregon,  California,  Rhode 
Island,  Alaska,  and  Washington. 

•Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
("Use  of  Polygraphs  as  'Lie  Detectors'  by  the 
Federal  Government") .  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
pt.  Lata  (1964).         N 

'"Illinois  Revised  Statutes  ch.  38.  sec.  961. 


eral  years  ago  a  Chicago  Judge  bitterly  criti- 
cized a  nationally  known  polygraph  firm  for 
obtaining  a  confession  from  a  13-year-old 
boy  that  he  had  set  fire  to  a  school,  thus 
causing  the  death  of  nearly  a  hundred  peo- 
ple. The  Judge  rejected  the  confession  as 
inconsistent  with  all  the  other  evidence  In 
the  case.  Unlike  the  cardiograph  and  other 
techniques  for  diagnosing  illness,  the  validity 
of  which  can  be  verified  by  autopsy,  there 
Is  no  Independent  means  of  confirming 
whether  a  person  who  is  cleared  or  con- 
demned by  the  polygraph  has  or  has  not  told 
the  truth. 

Illustrative  of  the  hazards  of  the  polygraph 
to  the  emotionally  disturbed  Is  a  report  In 
the  American  Journal  of  Psychiatry  of  a 
young  bank  officer  who,  while  taking  a  rou- 
tine lie  test,  violently  reacted  to  questions 
about  ever  having  stolen  money  from  the 
bank  or  Its  customers.  Believing  that  the 
polygraph  could  not  be  wrong,  he  confessed 
to  thefts  that  subsequent  audits  revealed  had 
not  taken  place.  Finally,  on  receiving 
psychiatric  treatment,  he  was  found  to  have 
deep  guilt  feelings  about  his  wife  and 
mother,  both  of  whom  were  bank  customers. 
The  psyhiatrists  who  examined  him  criticized 
the  polygraph  examiner,  saying : 

"Psychological  factors  other  than  conscious 
deception  causing  deviant  autonomic  re- 
sponses Include  such  situations  or  stimuli 
that  produce  frustration,  surprise,  pain, 
shame,  embarrassment,  etc.  Some  of  these 
stimuli  (e.g.,  startle  and  pain)  are  almost 
universal  (though  there  are  some  excep- 
tions), whereas  others  (frustration,  shame 
and  embarrassment)  tend  to  be  more  idio- 
syncratic. The  polygraph  examiner  may  not 
and  the  commercial  operations  usually  do 
not.  know  enough  about  their  clients  to 
evaluate  these  Idiosyncratic  factors.  This 
aspect  is  even  more  complex  when  the  client 
is,  himself,  unconscious  of  the  emotional 
qviallty  of  the  stimuli."  " 

The  Warren  Commission  likewise  con- 
clude that  physiological  responses  due  to 
factors  other  than  deception,  such  as  fear, 
anxiety,  neurosis  and  other  emotions,  had 
to  be  given  consideration  in  evaluating  the 
polygraph.  ^ 

A  team  of  professional  psychologists  who 
had  been  engaged  In  extensive  research  on 
polygraph  techniques  and  the  claims  of  com- 
mercial operators  recently  came  up  with 
this  startling  conclusion:  "•  •  •  there  exists 
no  public  body  of  knowledge  to  support  the 
enthusiastic  claim  of  operators.  There  are 
no  publications  In  reputable  Journals,  no 
facts,  no  figures,  tables  or  graphs.  In  short, 
there  is  nothing  to  document  the  claims  to 
accuracy  or  effectiveness  except  bald  asser- 
tions." '» 

They  reported  that  the  only  adequately 
controlled  studies  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
lie  detector  that  have  been  made  by  physio- 
logical psychologists  Indicate  that  the  degree 
of  success  Is  close  to  70  percent — a  much 
lower  figure  than  the  usual  95  to  99  percent 
estimate  made  by  the  commercial  poly- 
graph operators. 

If  the  lie  detector  Is  wrong  3  out  of  10 
times,  It  certainly  carries  a  margin  of  error 
that  Justifies  the  continued  reluctance  of 
the  courts  to  permit  Its  use  and  that  explains 
labor's  strenuous  effort  to  ban  Its  use  In 
Industry. 


"  Dearman  &  Smith,  "Unconscious  Motiva- 
tion and  the  Pol3rgraph  Test,"  American  Jour- 
nal of  Psychiatry  1017  (May  1963) , 

"  Report  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
the  Assassination  of  President  Kennedy,  813 
(official  ed.  1964). 

'^sternbach,  Gustafson  &  Ctoller,  "Don't 
Trust  the  Lie  Detector."  Harvard  Business 
Review,  November-December,  1962,  page  127, 
130. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  HEARINGS  RESULT  IN  CRITICISM 

Extensive  hearings  on  the  use  of-Hhe 
polygraph  were  held  In  1964  by  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  of  ^he  House  of  Representatives, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Congressman 
John  E.  Moss,  of  California,  after  the  pro- 
priety of  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  Govern- 
ment's polygraph  operators  was  questioned. 
When  those  hearings  were  concluded,  the 
committee  issued  a  scathing  report  in  which 
it  said  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  "lie  detec- 
tor". "  This  view  seems  to  coincide  with 
that  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bvireau  of  Investigation,  who  In  con- 
nection with  the  Ruby  Investigation  made 
this  comment: 

"It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  poly- 
graph, often  referred  to  as  'lie  detector,'  Is 
not  In  fact  such  a  device.  •  •  •  The  FBI 
feels  that  the  polygraph  technique  Is  not 
sufficiently  precise  to  permit  absolute  Judg- 
ments of  deception  or  truth  without  qualifi- 
cations." '" 

The  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
emphasized  that  many  physical  and  psycho- 
logical factors  make  it  possible  for  an  In- 
dividual either  to  beat  the  polygraph  when 
guilty  or  to  fall  to  pass  it  when  Innocent. 
It  also  decried  the  fact  that  the  polygraph 
technique  forces  an  Individual  to  incriminate 
himself  and  often  to  confess  to  past  conduct 
not  pertinent  to  the  original  purpose  of  the 
examination." 

One  distinguished  authority,  after  careful 
analysis  of  the  theory  of  lie  detection  by 
polygraph,  has  said:  "There  seems  to  be 
little  evidence  that  upholds  the  claim  to  a 
regular  relationship  between  lying  and  emo- 
tion; there  Is  even  less  to  support  the  con- 
clusion- that  precise  Inferences  can  be  drawn 
from  the  relationship  between  emotional 
change  and  physiological  response."  He 
added  that  because  of  these  basic  theoretical 
limitations  he  saw  "little  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  a  test  with  very  high  unconditional 
accuracy  will  ever  be  developed."  " 

To  the  frequent  suggestion  that  suspects 
should  be  permitted  "voluntarily"  to  take 
lie  tests,  the  committee  replied  that  as  long 
as  notations  are  made  in  any  official  file  on 
an  Individual  that  he  has  refused  to  take  a 
polygraph  test,  the  examination  Is  In  no 
sense  "voluntery.""  All  too  often  a  reftisal 
to  take  the  test  Is  regarded  as  additional  evi- 
dence of  guilt.  It  Is  obvious,  though,  that 
none  of  the  defects  of  the  polygraph  method 
are  overcome  merely  because  a  person  volun- 
tarily submits  to  It.  The  Innocent  volunteer 
may  rue  his  naivete  when  the  results  are 
released. 

tXSE    BY    EMPLOYERS    CANNOT    BE    JUSTOTED 

No  doubt  the  polygraph  will  continue  to 
be  regarded  In  some  quarters  as  a  valuable 
investigative  aid,  particularly  when  It  evokes 
confessions  from  those  who  believe  In  Its 
Infallibility,  but  Its  use  by  civil  authorities 
and  employers,  fio  the  exclusion  of  a  sound 
and  thorough  Investigation  of  extrinsic  facts, 
cannot  be  Justified.  The  argument  advanced 
by  advocates  of  the  use  of  the  lie  detector 
that  to  resist  its  use  is  to  protect  the  guilty 
becomes  specious  once  the  defects  of  the  ma- 
chine and  the  false  assumptions  of  the 
method  are  recognized. 


"H.  Rept.  Doc.  No.  198,  89th  Cong.,  Ist 
sess.  13  (1965). 

'"  Warren  Commission  Report,  op.  clt.  supra 
note  12,  at  815. 

"H.  Rept.  Doc.  No.  198,  89th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.  12.  19,  20  (1965). 

"Skolnlck,  "Scientific  Theory  and  Sclen- 
tiflc  Evidence:  An  Analysis  of  Lie  Detection," 
70  Yale  L.  J.  694,  726,  727  (1961 ) . 

"H.  Rept.  Doc.  No.  198,  89th  Cong.,  Ist 
sess.  20  (1965). 
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The  delicate  problem  of  balancing  the  pro- 
tection of  property  against  the  preservation 
of  human  rights  will  become  more  urgent  as 
Americans  seek  to  combat  the  Increase  In 
crime,  but  If  the  price  of  Its  reduction  is  the 
destruction  of  Innocent  men,  the  price  Is 
too  great.  The  reason  for  our  concern  for 
the  rights  of  the  Innocent  was  never  better 
explained  than  by  that  stanch  lawyer- 
patriot,  John  Adams,  when  In  defense  of  the 
British  soldiers  Involved  In  the  Boston  Mas- 
sacre he  reminded  the  Jury  that  In  their 
zeal  to  punish  the  guilty  they  should  not 
disregard  their  duty  to  protect  the  Innocent, 
and  said:  "•  •  "It  may  be  proper  to 
recollect  with  what  temper  the  law  requires 
we  should  proceed  •  •  •  we  And  it  laid 
down  by  the  greatest  English  Judges  •  •  • 
we  are  to  look  upon  it  as  more  beneficial  that 
many  guilty  persons  should  escape  unpun- 
ished than  one  Innocent  person  should  suffer. 
The  reason  Is  because  it  Is  of  more  Impor- 
tance to  the  community  that  Innocence 
should  be  protected  than  It  is  that  guilt 
should  be  punished."  >» 

WHY   LIE    TEST    RESTTLT3    ARE   NOT   EVIDENCE 

The  courts,  arbitrators  and  administra- 
tive bodies  have  usually  Justified  their  re- 
fusal to  admit  He  test  results  in  evidence  for 
the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  machine's  operation  and  interpre- 
tation depend  wholly  upon  the  skill  of  the 
operator,  many  of  whom  have  little  or  no 
training  In  either  the  psychological  or  phy»- 
lological  sciences. 

2.  The  emotional  state  of  a  sensitive  per- 
son may  render  the  test  less  accurate  or  in 
some  instances  useless. 

3.  The  machine  Itself  Is  not  free  from 
error. 

4.  There  Is  no  conclusive  proof  that  a 
physical  response  correlates  with  the  mental 
state  of  the  subject. 

In  addition  to  finding  the  p>olygraph  to  be 
an  essentially  unscientific  and  unreliable  In- 
vestigative method,  many  recent  administra- 
tive decisions  also  hold  that  Its  use  violates 
the  right  of  privacy  and  the  right  against 
self-incrimination.  If  these  decisions  are 
any  guide,  emphasis  will  probably  continue 
to  shift  from  science  to  civil  rights  In  future 
cases. 


THE  RECENT  CIVIL  DISTURBANCE 
IN  THE  WATTS  AREA  OF  LOS 
ANGELES 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  tragic 
riots  in  the  Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Na- 
tion and  have  caused  much  speculation 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  riots  and  as  to 
the  conditions  in  that  area.  Since  those 
terrible  events.  I  have  myself  visited  the 
area  and  discussed  the  situation  with 
many  community  leaders,  including  the 
able  mayor  and  chief  of  police  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Recently  my  attention  has  been  drawn 
by  two  articles  in  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  which  I  believe  deserve  reading 
by  interested  persons— and  I  think  aU 
our  citizens  should  be  interested  in  this 
matter. 

Morton  B.  Jackson,  a  very  capable 
young  Los  Angeles  attorney,  who  also 
conducts  a  weekly  radio  program,  broad- 
cast a  speech  which  contained  a  frank 
and  extremely  articulate  discussion  of 
the  riots.  That  speech  was  reprinted  in 
the  September  20  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  The  September  27  issue 
of  the  same  publication  contains  an  ar- 
ticle  by   the   distinguished   Director   of 

"I  Smith.  John  Adams  12^  (1962). 


the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  J, 
Edgar  Hoover,  entitled  "Police  Brutality: 
How  Much  Truth — How  Much  Fiction?" 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  issue  has 
been  raised  in  the  Los  Angeles  riots  and 
Chief  Parker,  who  commands  the  respect 
of  law  enforcement  officers  and  under- 
standing citizens  across  the  Nation  for 
his  efficient  administration  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department,  has  had  to 
deal  with  it.  this  article  has  a  timely  ap- 
plication to  the  Los  Angeles  situation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  two 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 

Sept.  20,  1965] 

"Second  Civil  War" — A  Closer  Look  at  Los 

Angeles  Riots 

(Following    are    excerpts,    reproduced    by 

special  permission,  from  the  transcript  of  an 

address.  "The  Second  Civil  War,"  broadcast 

by  M.  B.  Jackson  over  radio  station  KMPC 

and  TV  station  KTLA.  Los  Angeles.  Aug.  16 

and  16.  1965.) 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  Civil  War  ended 
and,  with  It,  the  bloodiest  episode  in  our 
country's  history.  Not  many  realize  it,  but 
the  Civil  War  toll  In  dead  and  wounded  was 
greater  than  that  in  all  other  wars  In  which 
we  have  been  Involved  put  together — includ- 
ing World  War  n  and  the  Korean  War. 

Recently,  Los  Angeles  has  witnessed  and 
been  the  victim  of  a  state  of  anarchy  and 
virtual  civil  Insurrection  probably  unmatched 
since  the  last  one. 

To  deny  that  It  was  racial  in  character  or 
motivation — as  some  have  attempted  to 
do — would  be  like  denying  that  slavery  w&s 
an  issue  In  the  Civil  War.  It  erupted  In  a 
depressed,  heavily  Negro  area,  and  has  been 
fought  and  carried  on  by  Negro  mobs  and 
gangs  consisting  of  yoimg  and  old  alike. 

Slavery  was  a  secondary  Issue  in  the  Civil 
War.  The  preservation  of  the  Union  was  the 
principal  one.  By  the  same  token,  the  racial 
aspect  of  this  second  one  Is  a  secondary, 
albeit  Important,  Issue.  The  preservation  of 
the  fabric  of  our  society  and  our  type  of 
government  is  the  principal  one  here. 

The  consequences  of  the  Lew  Angeles  riot- 
ing sound  like  a  catalog  of  major  crimes: 
riots,  pillage,  arson,  looting,  murder,  aggra- 
vated assault,  armed  robbery,  beatings, 
burglary — you  name  It.  Scenes  of  fire  and 
destruction  remind  one  of  London  during  the 
Battle  of  Britain — and  they  call  to  my  mind 
many  vivid  combat  scenes  during  the  war  In 
the  Pacific. 

The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  this  should 
have  happened  in  California.  This  Is  not  the 
Deep  South.  Los  Angeles  has  an  enviable 
record  for  good  race  relations  among  Its  citi- 
zens, and  they  are  Justifiably  proud  of  It. 
It  has  its  poorer  sections — no  large  city  Is 
without  them — but  they  are  nothing  com- 
pared to  some  of  the  slum  areas  in  the  large 
northern  cities  of  this  country — to  say 
nothing  of  other  large  cities  in  the  world. 

Why  did  it  happen  here?  What  caused  It? 
What  Is  the  answer?    What  Is  the  ctire? 

As  usual  with  anything  as  cataclyslmlc  as 
this,  there  are  no  easy  answers.  But  many 
of  the  basic  factors  involved  are  not  difficult 
to  identify.  The  trouble  is,  however,  that 
they  are  unpleasant  to  face,  and  people  In 
positions  of  responsibility  and  leadership  In 
the  community— National  and  State  as  well 
as  local — frequently  try  to  sidestep  them  or 
avoid  coming  directly  to  grips  with  them  In 
the  terms  they  require. 

We  might  start  off  by  eliminating  a  few 
shopworn  excuses  that  are  invariably  offered 
up  when  situations  like  this  break  out,  and 


are  beginning  to  be  peddled  about  In  this 
one. 

The  first  of  these,  and  probably  the  most 
vicious.  Is  that  police  brutality — that  old 
bugaboo — Is  responsible  for  the  whole  mess. 
A  few  eastern  commentators  have  already 
played  this  tune.  But  It  Just  doesn't  play 
this  time. 

Los  Angeles  has  probably  the  finest  metro- 
politan police  force  In  the  country,  If  not  the 
world — and  I  am  familiar  with  many  of  them. 
Its  record  and  efforts  In  the  field  of  commu- 
nity and  race  relations  is  practlcularly  note- 
worthy, and  it  is  there  on  the  record  for  any- 
one who  Is  Interested  in  facts  to  check.  I 
made  a  point  of  this  myself  a  year  or  so  back 
and  spoke  not  only  with  Chief  (William  H.J 
Parker  and  several  of  his  people,  but  also 
with  several  prominent  members  of  the 
Negro  community.  Including  one  who  Is  now 
a  member  of  the  city  council. 

At  that  time,  complaints  of  police  brutality 
were  among  the  reasons  cited  by  those  who 
favored  the  creation  of  a  police  review  board. 
When  asked  for  examples  of  this,  they  In- 
variably boiled  down  to  complaints  of  "verbal 
brutality" — use  of  offensive  language,  or  at 
least  language  offensive  to  Negro  sensitivi- 
ties. I  was  cited  to  not  one  example  of  actual, 
physical  brutality.  Even  this  complaint  was 
met  by  a  special  training  course  given  to 
police  officers  who  were  Instructed  In  the 
niceties  of  language  to  be  employed  when 
dealing  with  Negroes,  and  particularly  when 
handling  Negro  suspects. 

Actually,  no  better  evidence  of  the  lack  of 
police  brutality  Is  furnished  than  the  very 
restraint  with  which  our  law  enforcement 
officers  have  conducted  themselves  under 
conditions  of  extreme  provocation  during  the 
rioting  •  •  •. 

Parenthetically,  I  frequently  wonder  how 
It  is  that  those  who  get  themselves  so  worked 
up  over  "police  brutality,"  so-called,  can  feel 
so  little  apparent  corresponding  concern 
over  the  brutality  practiced  on  hundreds  of 
Innocent  citizens  by  lawless  mobs. 

The  second  cliche  which  Is  being  offered 
up  Is  that  the  Negro  Is  simply  reacting  by 
giving  vent  to  long-pent-up  frustrations— 
that  he  has  been  held  down  and  mistreated 
too  long,  and  the  inevitable  reaction  is  set- 
ting in.  One  is  given  the  impression  that 
this  has  been  the  result  of  a  deliberate,  al- 
most single-minded  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  the  White  community.  The  utterance 
comes  as  a  sort  of  breastbeating.  a  mea  culpa, 
and  it  Is  heard  from  white  and  Negro  apolo- 
gists alike  who.  Incredibly,  seem  to  Justify 
and  excuse,  in  their  own  minds,  murder, 
arson,  assault,  armed  robbery,  and  every 
other  crime  in  the  book  by  the  mere  fact 
of  social  maladjustment  or  economic  under- 
privilege. 

Again,  this  one  does  not  play,  because  It 
does  not  square  with  the  facts— nor  does  It 
face  them. 

The  oplnlonmakers  In  our  society  today — 
the  Journalists,  writers,  political  leaders, 
etc. — seem  to  have  a  preoccupation  with 
sickness,  social  and  physical  •  •  •.  How- 
ever, let's  consider  for  the  moment  a  different 
type  of  citizen  from  the  one  we  have  heard 
so  much  about  recently.  He  is  the  one  you 
never  hear  of,  and  seldom  hear  from,  but. 
contrary  to  the  Impression  that  might  be 
gained  from  reading  the  papers,  he  repre- 
sents the  vast  majority  of  the  people  In  this 
country. 

This  citizen  has  educated  himself — has 
taken  advantage  of  the  marvelous  schools 
this  country  affords.  He  works  for  a  living 
and  supports  himself  and  his  family.  He 
pays  his  taxes,  and  he  doesn't  complain 
too  loudly  over  the  fact  that  they  are  high 
and  that  a  large  part  of  them  goes  to  pay 
the  cost  of  maintaining  programs  for  the 
relief  of  those  who  haven't  gone  at  things  the 
way  he  has.  He  is  probably  making  pay- 
ments on  his  own  home,  but  the  property 
taxes  are  getting  so  high  that  he  wonders 
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if  he  will  be  able  to  hang  on  to  It.  Welfare 
programs,  which  soak  up  over  half  of  this 
State's  budget,  alone  keep  pushing  them 
further  and  further  up. 

Our  Mr.  Citizen  obeys  the  law.  He  may 
grumble  at  an  occasional  traffic  ticket,  but 
he  has  respect  for  the  officer  nevertheless. 
He  probably  uses  bis  seat  belt  when  he  drives 
but,  more,  importantly,  he  respects  the  rights 
of  others  on  the  highway.  He  supports  and 
stays  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  he  Is 
concerned  to  see  that  his  children  receive  a 
good  education,  hopefully  at  the  college  level, 
so  that  they  may  do  better  In  life  than  he 
has  done.  He  probably  belongs  to  his  local 
PTA.  and  very  likely  is  a  member  of  his 
community  church.  The  likelihood,  also.  Is 
that  he  put  In  a  weary  and  dangerous  stint 
fighting  for  his  country,  and  that  his  son 
may  possibly  be  In  Vietnam  now.  or  at  least 
available  for  the  draft.  Neither  he  nor  his 
son  relishes  the  Idea,  but  they  accept  the 
obligation. 

This  Mr.  Citizen  we  have  been  talking 
about  has  a  quality  that  Is  part  of  the  root 
structtire  of  our  society — a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. He  is  a  vital  and  accepted  part  of 
his  community  because  of  his  contribution 
to  It.  This  Is  the  essence  of  his  Identity  with 
It.  He  doesn't  take  or  demand — he  gives, 
contributes,  in  the  best  sense  of  our  common 
Judeo-Christian  tradition.  As  a  consequence 
he  is  respected. 

It  was  this  sense  of  obligation,  this  notion 
of  personal  responsibility,  and  this  type  of 
contribution  to  the  community,  which  gave 
rise  to  otir  Nation  and  gave  it  the  character 
which  has  kept  It  stable  and  thriving  for 
200  years.  •  •  • 

You  will  notice  that  the  Mr.  Citizen  I  am 
talking  about  is  not  white  or  black  or  yellow 
or  red,  because  his  qualities  still  characterize 
the  vast  majority  of  our  countrymen,  includ- 
ing the  vast  majority  of  our  so-called  mi- 
nority communities — Negro.  Jewish.  Chinese. 
Japanese.  Mexican.  Polish,  Italian,  Irish, 
Scandinavian,  or  what  have  you. 

These  citizens  contribute  to  their  com- 
munities. And  they  ask  only  to  be  secure  In 
the  equal  protection  of  the  law  which  It  Is 
the  government's  obligation  to  extend  to 
them.  They  don't  bother  their  neighbors, 
but  they  demand,  and  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, protection  from  Injury  by  neighbors 
who  would  bother  them. 

startling  contrast  in  minorities 
These  citizens  stand  out  in  startling  con- 
trast to  those  In  that  community  which 
spawned  the  bath  of  fire  and  blood  recently 
witnessed  here:  one  where  crime  is  ram- 
pant; where  over  1,000  felonies  have  been 
logged  In  the  last  few  months.  Including  196 
murders  and  other  major  crimes;  with  an 
illegitimacy  rate  of  25  perent  or  higher  and 
a  divorce  rate  of  33  percent  or  higher;  sai  area 
containing  at  least  500  probationers  from 
the  commission  of  major  crimes  and  a  large 
proportion  of  whose  population  lives  on  re- 
lief. 

The  lawless  fringe  of  this  same  community 
in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  responsible  for 
over  50  percent  of  the  crimes  of  violence 
committed  In  the  country. 

Their  insurrection  Is  Indeed  connected 
with  these  conditions.  But  to  cite  these 
conditions  as  the  cause  of  what  occurred 
here  Is,  I  think,  to  confuse  the  symptoms 
with  the  sickness. 

The  Negro  has  very  legitimate  grievances  In 
certain  parts  of  the  country,  and  most  cer- 
tainly has  every  right  to  demand  equal  treat- 
ment under  the  laws  of  our  country.  He 
has  Just  witnessed  a  massive  and  historic 
Federal  legislative  accomplishment  designed 
to  secure  to  him  these  very  things  In  the  di- 
minishing areas  where  they  have  been  denied, 
and  to  secure  to  him  equality  of  opportunity 
In  every  area  where  he  can  legitimately  ex- 
pect It. 


Parenthetically.  It  might  be  noted  that  the 
principal  sectors  of  recent  Federal  civil 
rights  legislation  have  already  been  on  the 
books  as  State  law  In  California  for  many 
years. 

But  the  demands  have  gone  beyond  this, 
and  they  have  received  encouragement  and 
even  incitement  from  various  political  and 
community  figures  on  the  local  and  national 
scene.  On  the  fringes  of  the  rights'  cause 
one  hears  these  shrill  voices  on  every  hand 
demanding  equal  this  and  equal  that,  with 
no  corresponding  note  of  the  obligation,  con- 
tribution or  responsibility  which  economic 
or  social  stature  inevitably  requires. 

TO    LAWLESS,    AN    INVITATION    TO    RIOT 

To  the  lawless  and  irresponsible  elements 
of  the  Negro  community — and  I  emphasize 
again  that,  as  with  other  sections  of  our 
national  community,  they  represent  a  mi- 
nority— these  incitements  and  exhortations 
amount  to  an  Invitation  to  lash  out  and 
take  by  force  that  which  they  are  constantly 
told  has  been  denied  them  and  withheld 
from  them.  They  receive  encouragement 
from  all  sides  to  disregard  the  law — pay  no 
attention  to  it — to  treat  our  law-enforcement 
officers  with  contempt  or  worse.  Our  youth 
and  theirs  have  been  invited  to  challenge  and 
question  authority.  Our  police  are  systemati- 
cally restricted  further  and  further  in  the 
fundamental  tools  of  law  enforcement  they 
may  employ  In  order  to  maintain  public 
safety  and  arrest  and  punish  criminals. 

Small  wonder  then  that,  when  the  occa- 
sion arose  on  a  steamy  night  In  Watts,  this 
lawless.  Irresponsible  element  of  the  Negro 
community  decided  to  give  it  a  try — and  have 
a  ball.  Which  Is  Just  exactly  what  they 
did. 

They  had  been  encouraged  to  believe  that 
they  were  only  taking  what  was  rightfully 
theirs  and  what  had  been  wrongfully  with- 
held from  them  all  these  years.  They  had 
been  told  they  were  being  v(rlllfully  sup- 
pressed, so  they  were  getting  even. 

One  could  see  It  written  on  their  faces 
as  they  emerged  from  gutted  stores  loaded 
down  with  loot.  They  seemed  actually  to 
be  proud  of  what  they  were  getting  away 
with. 

It  was  a  tragedy  for  the  entire  community. 
It  was  a  tragedy  for  the  poor  fools  who  de- 
lighted In  the  rampage — tragic  because  they 
didn't  realize  they  were  destroying  the  very 
things  they  want  most  to  gain. 

The  even  greater  tragedy,  however,  lies 
with  the  responsible  members — the  great 
majority — of  the  Negro  community  who  must 
live  and  suffer  with  the  humiliation  done 
them  by  their  own  people,  as  well  as  the  In- 
calculable hurt  this  has  done  to  their  own 
cause. 

What  Is  the  answer? 

Taking  first  things  first,  the  Immediate 
answer,  quite  simply,  is  force :  sufficient  force 
to  restore  law  and  order  and  to  fulfill  gov- 
ernment's primary  obligation  to  Insxure  the 
safety  and  protection  of  the  public.  Here 
Is  one  situation  where  the  obligation  to  the 
law-abiding  citizen  and  the  community  must 
take  precedence  over  feelings  of  concern  for 
the  salvation  of  the  criminal.  •  •  • 

Secondly,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
assure  the  capture,  the  conviction  and  pim- 
Ishment  of  those  whose  crimes  can  be  Identi- 
fied and  proved.  The  restoration  of  order 
will  be  merely  tempKjrary  If  thoee  who  catised 
It — or  are  disposed  to  emulate  It — are  not 
swiftly  tmd  surely  convinced  that  they  will 
wind  up  behind  bars  for  their  pains.  Instead 
of  being  fawned  upon  or  even  lionized  as 
social  misfits. 

Thirdly,  and  most  Importantly,  we  need 
some  basic  rethinking  among  our  own  com- 
munity leadership  and  among  the  Negro 
conunvmlty  on  new  approaches  to  the 
Negro's  final  goals:  an  approach  with  a  little 
less*  "gimme"  and  a  lot  more  give,  an  ap- 
proach which  emphasizes  responsibility 
rather  than  privilege. 


It  Is  an  approach  which  has  worked  be- 
fore, and  the  only  one  which  can  produce 
lasting  results.  A  shining  example  is  our 
Japanese  community,  which  has  known  dis- 
crimination— official  and  unofficial — as  deep, 
as  unyielding  and  as  vicious  as  any  in  our 
midst,  but  one  which  has,  by  Its  own  In- 
tegrity, hard  work,  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  by  the  magnitude  of  its  contribution  to 
the  community  as  a  whole,  earned  a  well- 
merited  respect  and  an  honored  and  ac- 
cepted place  In  that  community.  Dwelling 
on  the  senselessness  of  the  prejudice  and  the 
baseless  suspicion  and  animosity  they  had 
to  overcome  in  the  process  Is  a  useless  exer- 
cise; It  Is  merely  accentuating  the  negative, 
a  mistake  which  the  Japanese  never  made. 
The  Important  thing  and  the  one  which 
should  attract  oxir  attention  now  Is  how 
they  overcame  It — the  positive  action  they 
took  to  pierce  that  curtain  of  prejudice  and 
to  shred  It. 

Another  community  In  our  midst  that 
knows  these  truths  very  well  Is  the  Jewish 
one.  They  have  known  this  problem  for 
centuries.  Their  situation  In  our  society 
today  Is  the  postlve  and  eloquent  evidence 
of  how  well  they  have  learned  and  practiced 
these  same  truths.  Their  contribution  to 
our  society  In  every  field — business,  arte, 
sciences — Is  Immeasurable  and  this  coxmtry 
would  be  poorer  without  them,  considerably 
poorer. 

Each  of  us  has  the  right  to  expect  equality 
of  opportunity:  the  right  to  start  out  from 
the  same  starting  line,  to  be  Judged  on  his 
own  performance,  on  the  merits,  by  the  same 
ground  rules,  and  to  harvest  the  reward 
of  patient  and  diligent  effort,  and  to  be 
secure  in  those  fruits. 

But  none  of  us  has  the  right  to  demand, 
of  society  or  anyone  else,  that  these  fruits, 
without  the  commensurate  effort,  be  hand- 
ed over  on  a  platter. 

REAL     AIM     or     CIVIL     BIGHTS     LAW 

The  civil  rights  legislation  recently  passed 
Is  designed  to  Insvire,  to  the  Negro  and  to 
everyone  else,  precisely  such  equality  of  op- 
portunity. And  It  means  to  say:  If  there 
have  been  obstacles  in  your  path,  we  have 
done  our  best  to  remove  them;  now  It's  up 
to  you. 

The  law  does  not  say,  and  could  not  safely 
attempt  to  do  or  say,  that  equality  of  ac- 
complishment or  equality  of  wealth  Is  yovtfs, 
as  a  matter  of  right,  and  wUl  be  guaranteed 
to  you.  But  this,  in  effect,  is  precisely 
what  many  of  these  shrill  voices  are  de- 
manding, and  what  many  of  the  lawless  and 
ignorant,  as  a  consequence,  have  been  led 
to  expect.  They  see  visions  of  television 
sets  and  other  goodies,  private  homes  with 
views  and  two  cars  in  each  garage  in  sec- 
tions of  their  own  choosing,  etc.,  now  as 
a  matter  of  right. 

These  things  can  be  had  when  they  are 
earned — and  only  then — as  others  who  en- 
Joy  them  have  learned.  To  Insist  other- 
wise Is  to  sovmd  the  death  knell  of  otir  so- 
ciety. It's  worth  recalling  that  the  fvinds 
allocated  by  government  to  relief  and  wel- 
fare programs  and  to  rehabilitation  projects 
are  there  to  be  used  only  because  other 
citizens  earned  them  and  were  responsible 
enough  to  pay  their  taxes.  If  the  respon- 
sible are  taxed  to  subsidize  Irresponsibility, 
society  takes  a  downturn. 

But  the  Important  thing  Is  that  all  the 
demands  and  petitions  and  grievances  and 
demonstrations  in  the  world  cannot  give  to 
the  Negro  the  thing  he  most  wants — respect: 
the  respect  of  others  and,  almost  more  im- 
portant, self-respect.  Even  though  society 
as  a  whole  might  gladly  bestow  It,  If  only 
to  solve  the  problem.  It  cannot  be  done. 
Respect  cannot  be  demanded  or  given.  It 
has  to  be  earned.    It  has  to  be  merited. 

Here  Is  where  the  basic  rethinking  must 
start.  It  must.  I  think,  start  with  the  Ne- 
gro leaders  themselves.    They  must  say  to 
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their  own  people:  "We  have  fought  hard  for 
laws  which  will  Insure  to  us  a  fair  shake, 
and  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  day. 
Now  it  Is  up  to  us  to  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunity  this  gives  us.  It's  time  to  roll 
up  your  sleeves,  spit  on  your  hands  and  go 
to  work.  Keep  your  children  in  school.  Re- 
educate yoiu-selvcs.  Keep  your  homes  to- 
gether. Learn  to  know  your  community 
and  learn  to  know  Its  police  and  other  peace 
officers — they're  not  bad  types  at  all  when 
you  get  to  knew  them;  they  would  like  to 
help  you.  If  you  would  give  them  a  chance 
And,  above  all.  don't  let  yourself  be  suckered 
into  the  temptation  or  the  luxury  of  claim- 
ing that  every  setback  or  disappointment  Is 
the  fault  of  some  white  man  or  some  brutal 
cop.  It  may  seem  comforting  to  tell  yourself 
that,  but  It's  phony  comfort  and  one  that 
will  betray  you.  If  you  want  decent 
things — good  housing,  good  Jobs,  good  edu- 
cation—then work  for  them — put  out.  The 
opportimltles  are  there,  but  the  Job  Is  up 
to  you." 

This  Is  largely  the  Job  of  the  Negro  lenders 
themselves,  for  such  advice  from  the  white 
community  would  probably  be  Ul  received. 
Dutch  uncles  are  sometimes  listened  to;  out- 
siders, seldom. 

But  the  community  leadership  as  a  whole, 
from  the  President  on  down,  has  a  tremen- 
dous role  to  play  also  In  redirecting  and  re- 
orienting this  basic  thinking:  a  little  leas 
negativism,  a  httle  more  positive  approach:  a 
little  less  political  emotionalism,  and  a  little 
more  commonsense.  Educational  and  voca- 
tional-rehabilitation programs  now  on  the 
boards  should  be  given  every  push,  but  with 
wise  and  sensible  administration  and  with- 
out political  coloration. 

Welfare  programs  should  be  reshaped  and 
directed  toward  the  relief  of  the  needy,  yea. 
But  funds  should  be  used  on  an  open-ended 
ad  inflnltum  basis  to  support  only  thcs<»  who 
are  permanently  Indigent  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  or  through  the  consequences  of 
some  Incurable  handicap. 

For  those  In  temporary  need,  relief  funds 
should,  on  the  contrary,  be  administered  in 
such  a  way  as  to  encourage  rehabilitation 
and  to  stimulate  and  furnish  incentives  to- 
ward self-help,  readjustment  and  eventual 
self-reliance.  They  should  not  be  poured 
out  to  subsidize  irresponsibility  and  inso- 
lence, or  to  perpetuate  maladjustment. 
Subsidies  can  be  good  things,  but  they  have 
an  inevitable  tendency  to  perpetuate  the  very 
problems  they  are  designed  to  relieve. 

THE    CHOtCI   THX    NATION    TACtS 

Perhaps  the  shock  of  the  riots,  not  simply 
to  Los  Angeles  and  California  but  to  the  Na- 
tion, may  be  great  enough  to  produce  the 
genesis  of  Just  such  a  new  look.  If  so.  and 
If  It  takes  hold,  we  could  be  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  national  rebirth  of  sorts:  a  clear 
morning  after  a  night  of  terror. 

If  not.  however,  we  can  expect  more  of 
the  same,  whether  here  or  elsewhere,  in  a 
mounting  crescendo  which  will  continue, 
make  no  mistake  about  It,  until  these  facts 
are  faced. 

For  as  long  as  we  continue  to  hear  from 
the  demagogues  the  tired  cries  of  polfce  bru- 
tality, enforced  underprivllege  and  depriva- 
tion. Just  so  long  will  the  Ignorant  and  law- 
less on  the  fringe  of  the  Negro  community 
continue  to  believe  that  it  is  not  their  fault 
And  they  will  continue  to  respond  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner,  while  their  decent, 
hard-working,  law-abiding  brothers  suffer 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  community — per- 
haps even  more. 

As  an  optimist.  I  beUeve  and  hope  that 
the  turning  point  has  come,  and  that  re- 
spcnslbility  and  not  demagoguery  may  once 
again  become  the  fashionable  and  respected 
point  of  view. 


I  Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
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Police  Brutalitt:  How  Much  Truth — How 

Much  Fiction? 

(By  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal 

Bureau  of  Investigation) 

The  cry  of  "police  bruUUty"  is  being 
heard  all  across  the  land  with  Increasing 
frequency. 

It  Is  a  charge  which  strikes  fear  Into  the 
heart  of  every  freedom-loving  man. 

Is  it,  however,  a  charge  which  Is  Justified 
in  the  United  States?  Or  is  it  a  charge 
made  with  malicious  Intent  by  some  indi- 
viduals who  have  little  concern  for  the  truth 
so  long  as  their  Interests  are  served? 

Yes.  there  Is  police  brutality  In  the  United 
States,  but  certainly  not  to  the  extent  which 
some  would  have  you  believe. 

Like  all  conscientious  law-enforcement 
officials.  I  abhor  any  misuse  of  police  author- 
ity. It  is  Inexcusable  and  cannot  be  toler- 
ated. Thankfully,  it  Is  not  tolerated,  for  in 
most  Instances  the  few  misfits  and  unsulted 
Individuals  who  get  into  law  enforcement 
and  Improperly  use  their  authority  are  fer- 
reted out  and  eliminated  as  soon  as  possible. 

How  extensive  is  police  brutality?  We  can 
only  gage  this  on  the  basis  of  complaints 
received  by  the  FBI  from  the  victims  or 
other  sources.  At  this  point.  I  want  again 
to  state  clearly  and  without  equivocation 
that  I  am  opposed  to  police  brutality  in  any 
shape  or  form.  We  know  that  there  are  In- 
stances of  police  brutality,  particularly  In  the 
less  progressive  police  organizations.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  any  allegations  of  police 
brutality  coming  within  this  Bureau's  Juris- 
diction will  receive  Immediate  and  thorough 
investigative  attention,  and  that  the  facts 
developed  In  these  Investigations  will  be 
furnished  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
prosecutive  consideration.  Statistics  of 
these  Investigations  In  the  last  3  fiscal  years 
present  the  following  picture: 

In  fiscal  year  1963,  there  were  1,376  alle- 
gations of  brutality  received  by  the  FBI. 
Investigations  of  these  complaints  resulted 
In  Indictments  being  returned  in  12  of  the 
cases  involving  20  officers.  Convictions  were 
recorded  In  three  cases  Involving  four 
officers. 

In  fiscal  year  1964.  there  were  1,592  com- 
plaints of  police  brutality.  Sixteen  of  these 
cafes  resulted  In  Indictments  against  28  of- 
ficers, and  convictions  were  recorded  In  two 
cases  Involving  4  officers. 

Fiscal  year  1965  brought  1,787  allegations 
of  police  brutality  with  indictments  being 
returned  In  13  cases  Involving  23  officers. 
Convictions  resulted  In  five  cases  Involving 
six  officers. 

While  many  complaints  of  police  brutality 
are  made  sincerely  and  in  good  faith,  some 
charges  are  unfounded,  and  irresponsible. 
Often  It  is  obvious  they  are  made  purely  for 
the  purpose  of  IntlmidaUng  local  law-en- 
forcement agencies  and  harassing  the  FBI. 

FBI  agents  In  our  southern  offices  have 
been  referred  from  one  civil  rights  worker  to 
another  In  their  efforts  to  run  down  allega- 
tions of  police  brutality.  Individuals  who 
allegedly  possess  the  facts  often  are  "unavail- 
able for  interview"  when  agents  arrive  to 
investigate. 

Earlier  this  year,  FBI  agents  interviewed 
one  person  who  had  sent  a  telegram  to  a 
Government  official  containing,  among  other 
things,  allegations  of  police  brutality.  He 
stated  he  had  objected  to  these  allegations 
being  Included  in  the  telegram,  since  they 
did  not  have  merit.  Another  official  of  the 
organization  concerned,  however,  had  in- 
sisted the  Irresponsible  charges  be  Included, 
he  said. 

There  have  been  irresponsible  and  brutal 
acts  by  certain  law-enforcement  officials  and, 
because  of  them.  It  has  been  easy  to  spread 


the  Impression  that  many  or  all  law-enforce- 
ment officers  operate  in  the  same  manner. 

However,  some  changes  are  unfounded. 
Occasionally,  allegations  of  police  brutality 
result  in  prosecution  of  the  complainant 
when  It  can  be  conclusively  shown  that  he 
has  purposely  filed  a  false  complaint.  FBI 
Investigations  into  such  complaints,  there- 
fore, can  result  In  prosecution  of  the  ac- 
cused or  the  accuser. 

Many  complaints  of  police  brutality,  how. 
ever,  are  never  officially  lodged  with  the  FBI 
or  any  other  law-enforcement  organization. 
They  are  indiscriminately  made  to  repre- 
sentatives of  various  news  media,  shouted 
from  the  soap  box  at  a  street  corner  rally, 
proclaimed  from  the  podium  and  often  from 
the  pulpit,  and  circulated  through  printed 
pamphlets. 

Rarely  Is  proof  offered  to  support  these 
blatent  accusations,  which  are  designed 
mainly  to  incite  the  listener  or  the  reader. 
Many  riots  or  nea-  riots  which  have  occurred 
in  this  country  in  recent  months  have  been 
preceded  by  such  charges. 

Charges  of  police  brutality  also  have  been 
heard  with  great  frequency  before,  during, 
and  after  the  drunken  orgies  and  youth  riots 
which  have  occurred  at  some  of  our  resort 
areas  in  recent  years. 

Allegations  of  police  brutality  have  been 
"supported"  by  still  and  motion  pictures 
which  invariably  show  one  or  more  police- 
men subduing  or  carrying  away  some  par- 
ticipant in  the  disorder.  Rarely  do  these 
pictures  reveal  the  full  story— the  unpro- 
voked attacks  on  the  officers  involved  which 
necessitated  their  use  of  force. 

It  Is  a  known  tactic  of  international  com- 
munism to  take  advantage  of  both  real  and 
contrived  opportunities  to  undermine  con- 
stituted law-enforcement  authorities  with 
charges  of  brutality.  We  know  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  U.S.A..  as  well  as  various  splinter 
Communist  organizations  In  this  country 
have  used  this  tactic.  Communist  adherents 
have  fanned  the  flames  of  passion  wherever 
unrest  against  law  enforcement  has  been 
prevalent.  Frequently,  Communist  agitators 
have  been  sent  Into  areas  of  unrest  to  sow 
their  seeds  of  treason  through  the  spoken 
and  printed  word.  The  Communist  press 
continually  grinds  forth  distortions,  often 
outright  falsehoods,  about  police  intimida- 
tion and  brutality.  The  Communists  miss 
no  opportunity  to  blacken  the  name  of  a 
representative  of  law  enforcement  or  the 
profession  as  a  whole. 

Not  only  do  the  Communists  directly  ex- 
ploit unrest,  but  they  frequently  spread  their 
germs  of  subversion  through  front  groups 
and  dupes.  This  tactic  has  become  Increas- 
ingly evident  in  recent  demonstrations  by 
young  people  where  police  have  been  charged 
with  brutality  in  handling  picket  lines  or 
demonstrations  Involving  racial  matters  or 
protests  against  U.S.  Involvement  In  Vietnam. 
Communist  adherents  are  schooled  in 
methods  of  intimidating  law  enforcement. 
Whenever  they  are  confronted  by  a  law-en- 
forcement officer,  the  word  brutality  is  fore- 
most upon  their  lips.  It  is  their  aim  to 
humiliate,  exasperate  and  provoke  the  law- 
enforcement  officer  m  an  effort  to  prevent 
his  Judicious  and  calm  enforcement  of  the 
laws  he  is  to  uphold. 

I  am  not  implying  that  all  charges  of 
police  brutality  emanate  from  the  Commu- 
nists or  their  dupes.  If  this  were  true  the 
problem  could  more  easily  be  solved.  The 
fact  is,  however,  such  charges  are  coming 
from  many  well-meaning,  If  Ill-informed  and 
poorly  advised,  citizens. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  recognize  that  one 
of  the  greatest  preventives  of  brutality  Is  a 
responsible  and  alert  citizenry  which  is  quick 
to  complain. 

The  conflict  resulting  from  the  fake  charges 
of  police  brutality  is  a  problem  which  must 
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be  solved,  for  It  is  eroding  the  already  declin- 
ing repect  for  law  and  order  In  our  great 
Nation.  When  our  laws  no  longer  enjoy  the 
respect  of  our  citizens,  then  our  present  form 
of  government  will  be  lost.  It  Is  Just  as  Im- 
portant that  the  enforcers  of  the  law  be  given 
respect,  for  without  It  their  task  will  be  In- 
surmountable. 

The.'e  Is  no  panacea,  no  pat  solution  to  this 
problem,  for  it  exists  primarily  In  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men.  It  Is  a  problem  In  human 
nature,  a  problem  in  man's  relation  to  man 
and  his  physical  surroundings. 

An  efficient  police  force  Is  the  first  line  of 
protection  for  the  law-abiding  citizen.  The 
conscientious  law-abiding  citizen  should  rise 
In  righteous  anger  against  those  who  falsely 
crj'  "police  brutality"  to  cover  their  Insidious 
scheming  to  gain  something  they  covet  but 
are  not  willing  to  acquire  the  Judicial  way. 

There  is  a  constant  barrage  of  brutality  al- 
legations and  obvious  attempts  by  certain 
elements  to  control  the  police  through  "citi- 
zen review  boards"  to  hear  charges,  many  of 
them  fabricated.  It  is  a  wonder  that  men  are 
willing  to  don  a  policeman's  uniform  and  put 
their  lives  on  the  line  every  time  they  step  out 
onto  the  street. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  majority  of 
advocates  of  this  solution  are  members  of, 
or  are  alined  with,  the  minority  groups  which 
most  frequently  allege  police  brutality.  They 
contend  such  boards  would  help  convince 
minority  groups  that  they  can  receive  fair 
treatment,  would  act  as  a  deterrent  on  the 
few  police  officers  tempted  to  abuse  their 
powers,  would  result  In  reasonable  restraints 
being  Imposed  on  officers,  and  would  be  an 
impartial  means  of  clearing  the  air  of  Irre- 
sponsible charges. 

On  the  opposite  side  are  the  vast  majority 
of  law-enforcement  officers.  Including  myself. 
There  already  is  sufficiently  adequate  machin- 
ery to  handle  complaints  against  law-enforce- 
ment officers  established  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  agencies  themselves  and  the  con- 
stituted government  under  which  they 
operate.  An  Independent  review  board  would 
abridge  the  administrative  authority  which 
should  rest  with  the  responsible  officials  of 
the  agency;  it  would  undermine  the 
efficiency  and  sap  the  morale  of  the  agency; 
and  It  would  deter  officers  In  the  proper  per- 
formance of  their  duties  for  fear  of  having 
charges  placed  against  them  which  would 
be  Judged  by  individuals  wholly  unfamiliar 
with  law  enforcement  work.  Naturally,  every 
special-Interest  group  In  a  community  would 
demand  representation  on  any  such  board. 
Some  self-styled  spokesmen  for  the  civil 
rights  movement  have  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  Federal  agency 
to  handle  all  investigations  relating  to  civil 
rights  matters.  They  are  openly  critical  of 
the  FBI's  objective  handling  of  such  investi- 
gations, and  apparently  will  be  satisfied  only 
with  some  super-Federal  agency  available 
at  their  beck  and  call.  Objectivity  and  Im- 
partiality are  not  their  aim.  Rather,  they 
seek  a  rubber-stamp  agency  which  will  ap- 
prove their  claims  without  regard  for  facts. 
Certainly,  there  Is  no  place  for  such  an  or- 
ganization In  a  democratic  society. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  the  civil 
rights  field  under  the  FBI's  policy  of  strict 
objectivity?  In  the  last  several  years  FBI 
Investigations  in  170  counties  in  6  Southern 
States  resulted  in  numerous  suits  being  filed 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  which  enabled 
thousands  of  previously  disenfranchised 
Negroes  to  register  to  vote. 

The  FBI  investigation  of  the  brutal  mur- 
der of  three  civil  rights  workers  in  Philadel- 
phia, Miss.,  in  June  1964,  resulted  in  21 
individuals  being  arrested  in  connection  with 
this  crime.  Elsewhere  in  Mississippi.  FBI 
investigations  brought  a  halt  to  a  series  of 
bombings  of  Negro  churches  and  homes. 
Nine  men   were   arrested   and   subsequently 
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pleaded  guilty  or  nolo  contendere.  They 
were,  however,  released  on  probation  after 
being  given  suspended  sentences  by  a  local 
court. 

THE    FBI    HAS   PENETRATED    THE    KLAN 

Today,  the  FBI  has  effectively  penetrated 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  thus  Is  aware  of  many 
of  its  activities  and  plans.  An  FBI  Inform- 
ant in  the  Klan  enabled  almost  immediate 
arrest  of  the  individuals  charged  In  connec- 
tion with  the  recent  murder  of  Mrs.  Viola 
Lluzzo  on  a  lonely  road  between  Selma  and 
Montgomery,  Ala.  We  shall  continue  press- 
ing every  investigation  in  the  civil  rights 
field,  but  objectivity  will  always  be  our 
standard. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  elevating 
law  enforcement  to  a  professional  status 
worthy  of  respect.  But  more  can  be  done. 
Personnel  standards  of  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers need  to  be  raised  in  some  areas.  It  Is 
doubtful  this  can  ever  be  accomplished  so 
long  as  society  neglects  the  law-enforcement 
officer  in  terms  of  salary.  Here,  positive 
action  can  be  taken,  but  many  who  profess 
to  be  seeking  solutions  have  totally  Ignored 
this  need. 

The  police  officer  Is  human.  He  has  a 
family  which  looks  to  him  for  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  He  feels  pain  when  he  is  struck, 
indignation  when  he  Is  cursed,  anger  when  he 
is  spat  upon,  and  humilitatlon  when  he  and 
his  fellow  officers  are  ridiculed.  His  work 
the  streets  and  in  the  dark  alleys  where  dan- 
Is  not  in  an  air-conditioned  office — It  Is  on 
ger  lurks  at  every  moment.  He  Is  the  first 
person  caUed  when  trouble  arises  and  the 
first  one  condemned  when  something  goes 
wrong. 

Such  are  the  requirements  of  law  enforce- 
ment, and,  if  one  member  of  the  profes- 
sion commits  some  wrong,  his  guilt  Is  shared 
by  all.  Law  enforcement  needs  trained  men. 
Neither  his  school  nor  college  education 
alone  wUl  make  a  good  law-enforcement 
officer.  He  must  be  trained  in  the  tech- 
niques of  enforcement,  schooled  In  the  legal 
responsibilities  of  his  Job,  and  taught  the 
rudiments  of  human  relations  as  they  relate 
to  law  enforcement.  Above  all,  he  must 
learn  self-control,  lest  he  be  baited  Into  some 
foolish  deed. 

HOW   DEMONSTRATIONS    ARE    EXPLOITED 

On  the  opposite  side  of  this  Issue  there  is 
need  for  some  elimination,  also,  for  there 
are  misfits  and  Irresponsible  individuals  who 
are  most  active  in  fostering  unrest.  The 
civil  rights  movement  has  made  great  strides 
but  not  without  cost.  A  few  spokesmen  for 
the  movement  have  been  among  those  who 
have  made  Irresponsible  and  Inflammatory 
statements.  There  Is  good  evidence.  In  fact, 
that  some  so-called  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tions have  been  designed  specifically  with 
the  hope  of  coercing  law-enforcement  au- 
thorities Into  taking  action  which  could  be 
exploited  as  a  "cause"  and  used  to  ealn 
publicity. 

The  true  leaders  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment should  promptly  put  a  stop  to  such 
irrational  and  irresponsible  activities.  Just 
as  the  responsible  officials  of  law  enforce- 
ment must  continually  strive  to  eliminate 
the  few  irresponsible  members  In  Its  ranks. 

Who  will  be  the  winner  If,  In  the  drive  to 
attain  civil  rights,  the  laws  and  their  en- 
forcers are  destroyed?  This,  of  course,  is 
what  our  Communist  enemies  would  like  to 
see. 

One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  Amer- 
ican law  enforcement  has  been  in  preserv- 
ing, nurturing,  and  strengthening  the  proper 
relationship  of  the  individual  to  the  state. 

This  Nation  emerged  on  the  basic  prin- 
ciple that  the  individual  must  be  protected 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  state.  Law  enforce- 
ment has  assumed  a  frontline  role  In  fight- 
ing to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  Integrity 
of  free  government,  the  dignity  of  man.  the 


supremacy  of  law  over  force,  the  basic  free- 
doms we  hold  priceless.*  It  is  a  continuing 
challenge  to  define  and  preserve  the  proper 
balance  between  the  rights  of  the  individual 
and  those  of  society-,  and  to  prevent  the 
forces  of  crime  and  communism  from  up- 
setting or  undermining  this  balance 

If  we  destroy  the  Integrity,  the  effective- 
ness  of  our  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
whence  do  we  turn  for  protection  from  the 
evil  forces  which  stand  ever  ready  to  devour 
us?  We  have  no  national  police  force  foist- 
ing its  will  on  an  unwilUng  local  entity.  Our 
Nation  depends  on  the  sanctity  of  its  local 
police  agencies.  We  cannot  afford  their  de- 
struction, their  weakening  through  unreal 
unfounded  charges. 

Our  Investigations  Indicate  that  a  large 
number  of  police  brutality  allegations  have 
no  basis  In  fact.  Police  brutality  and  police 
misuse  of  authority  are  rapidly  becoming  is- 
sues of  the  past.  Responsible  law  enforce- 
ment officials  are  dealing  with  these  trans- 
gressions quickly  and  emphatically. 

The  great  specter  of  police  brutality  Is  be- 
Ing  exploited  by  some  selfish-minded  irre- 
sponsible men  who  apparently  are  concerned 
only  with  what  they  can  gain  today  and  who 
are  totaUy  obUv'ous  to  the  great  disservice 
they  are  doing  to  their  country. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  tlie  remarks  of 
the     Senator     from     California     [Mr 
Murphy]. 

It  has  become  all  too  common  a  prac- 
tice in  recent  months  to  attack  and 
criticize  the  courageous  men  we  pay  to 
enforce  our  laws  and  maintain  order. 

All  too  infrequently  are  there  voices 
raised  in  defense  of  these  men.  largely 
underpaid  and  overworked,  who  literally 
risk  their  necks  in  behalf  of  the  society 
they  serve. 

Much  of  these  recent  waves  of  criti- 
c^m  have  come  from  so-called  leaders 
of  the  widespread  series  of  demonstra- 
tions which  have  contaminated  our 
campuses  and  our  streets.  Cries  of  police 
brutality  have  been  raised  ^^ith  no  more 
foundation  than  that  arresting  officers 
were  enforcing  the  law. 

The  leaders  of  these  lawless  demon- 
strations seek  to  enlist  public  support  by 
casting  themselves  and  their  followers  in 
the  role  of  the  persecuted.  The  truth  of 
course.  Is  that  they  are  performing  a  dis- 
service to  the  causes  they  represent,  but 
more  ominously,  they  are  encouraging 
lawlessness,  mob  violence,  and  criminal 
activity. 

The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  Inter- 
view with  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  which  the  junior 
Senator  from  California  had  printed  in 
the  Record  is  a  most  worthwhile  and  in- 
formative analysis  of  the  of  ren  emotional 
and  frequently  groundless  charge  of 
police  brutality. 

Of  particular  significance  is  Mr 
Hoovers  observation  that  the  policeman 
"is  the  first  person  called  when  trouble 
arises  and  the  first  one  condemned  when 
something  goes  wrong." 

This  was  true  in  the  case  of  the  Los 
Angeles  riots.  In  the  wake  of  the  riots, 
charges  of  police  brutality  and  other 
accusations  were  made  against  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  and  the  res- 
ignation of  Its  chief.  William  H.  Parker, 
was  demanded. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  met 
and   conferred    with   Chief   Parker   on 
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Monday  of  this  week  while  in  Los  An- 
geles for  a  scheduled  hearing  of  one  of 
the  Senate  judiciary  subcommittees.  I 
came  away  with  the  impression  that  here 
is  one  of  the  most  able,  dedicated,  and 
competent  law  enforcement  ofiBcials  in 
the  country — a  view  that  is  shared 
widely  in  law  enforcement  circles 
throughout  the  country. 

Chief  Parker  is  a  lawyer  and  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment for  38  years.  He  has  been  its 
chief  for  the  past  15  years.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  chiefs  of  police  of  a  major  city 
who  is  a  career  civil  servant. 

He  presides  over  a  progressive,  highly 
trained  force  of  5.000  police  oflBcers  who 
have  the  staggering  task  of  trying  to  en- 
force law  and  order  in  a  booming  city  of 
more  than  2I2  million  population  with 
a  land  area  of  456  square  miles.  By  con- 
trast, Washington,  D.C.  has  an  oflBcer 
corps  of  about  3.000  for  a  city  of  about 
800,000  population  and  an  area  of  61 
square  miles. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  can  per- 
sonally attest  to  the  progressive  nature 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department. 
During  consideration  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act,  I  obtained 
firsthand  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
pioneering  done  by  the  Los  Angeles  Po- 
lice Department  in  bringing  scientific 
technology  to  bear  on  the  problems  of 
law  enforcement.  Police  Lt.  William 
Herrmann,  who  incidentally  is  a  doctor 
of  philosophy,  shared  with  my  staff  and 
me  the  benefit  of  his  experience  in  this 
field. 

One  of  the  department's  projects,  in- 
volving the  apphcation  of  advanced  com- 
puter technology  and  crime  information 
retrieval,  has  been  reported  recently  in 
Western  City  magazine. 

Charges  have  been  made  that  the  Los 
Angeles  Pohce  Department  discrimi- 
nates against  Negroes  in  its  hiring  pol- 
icies. While  it  is  a  fact  that  only  200 
out  of  the  5.000-man"'force  are  Negroes, 
Chief  Parker  has  assured  me  that  there 
is  now  an  absolute  policy  of  nondiscrim- 
ination in  hiring  practices  and  has 
been  for  many  years.  While  the  officer 
corps  is  only  about  4  percent  Negro,  the 
administrative  staff  is  about  20  percent 
Negro.  Recruiting  campaigns  have  been 
and  are  being  conducted  to  get  qualified 
Negroes  to  join  the  force,  but  without 
much  success.  Qualified  Negroes  are 
particularly  in  demand  in  the  large  de- 
fense and  space  industries  in  southern 
California.  These  industries,  respKinsive 
to  Federal  procurement  policies,  are  ag- 
gressively recruiting  qualified  Negroes 
at  top  wage  scales  far  exceeding  those 
offered  by  police  agencies. 

Charges  have  been  made  of  police 
brutality  against  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department.  A  few  have  proved  to  be 
substantial  and  the  offending  officers 
have  been  subjected  to  appropriate 
punishment  or  court  action.  But  over- 
looked is  the  fact  that  last  year  alone 
there  were  695  assaults  committed  on 
Los  Angeles  police  officers.  In  contrast 
122  complaints  of  the  use  of  excessive 
force  by  police  officers  have  been  filed, 
10  of  which  were  sustained. 

Charges  have  been  made  that  certain 
Southern  States  were  the  home  States  of 


the  preponderance  of  the  officer  corps  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department.  Fur- 
ther, officers  with  this  background  were 
prone  to  discriminate  against  Negroes. 
This  accusation  was  at  variance  with  the 
facts.  While  the  State  of  original  resi- 
dence had  not  been  and  is  not  a  factor  in 
the  hiring  policies  of  the  department,  a 
complete  check  of  personnel  records  was 
made.  It  was  found  that  the  South  had 
the  least  representation  of  the  whole 
country  on  the  force.  This  fact  was 
made  known  to  the  pubhc.  Yet  the 
charge  was  repeated  and  is  still  being 
repeated  in  Los  Angeles  today. 

Mr.  President,  Chief  Parker  recent- 
ly appeared  on  the  television  program, 
Meet  the  Press.  The  text  of  that  ap- 
pearance is  well  worth  reading.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  California  for  calling  Mr. 
Hoover's  interview  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  high  time  that  informed 
voices  be  raised  in  defense  of  our  over- 
worked, undermanned,  and  shockingly 
underpaid  law  enforcement  officials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  program  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Meet  the  Press 

The  National  Broadcasting  Co.  presents 
"Meet  the  Press."  America's  Press  Con- 
ference of  the  Air,  produced  by  Lawrence 
E.    Splvak. 

Guest:  William  H.  Parker,  chief  of  police, 
city  of  Los  Angeles. 

Panel :  Len  O'Connor,  NBC  News,  Chalmers 
Roberts,  the  Washington  Post.  Wallace 
Terry,  Time  magazine,  Lawrence  E.  Splvak. 
permanent  panel  member. 

Moderator:  Ned  Brooks. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Our  guest  today  on  "Meet  the 
Press"  Is  the  chief  of  police  of  Los  Angeles, 
William  H.  Paiker.  a  storm  center  of  the  re- 
cent riots  In  that  city,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed as  the  worst  of  this  century.  A 
lawyer  and  a  member  of  the  Loe  Angeles  Po- 
lice Department  for  38  years,  he  has  been  Its 
chief  for  the  past  15.  He  has  been  called 
the  most  respected  law  enforcement  oflttcer 
In  the  country,  after  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  controversial. 
The  recent  Los  Angeles  riots  have  brought 
charges  of  police  brutality  against  his  de- 
partment and  demands  for  his  resignation, 
as  well  as  high  praise  and  wide  support. 

We  will  have  the  first  question  now  from 
Lawrence  E.  Splvak,  permanent  member  of 
the  "Meet  the  Press"  panel. 

Mr.  SprvAK.  Chief  Parker,  some  reporters 
have  placed  the  blame  for  the  Los  Angeles 
riots  on  your  police  department.  Where  do 
you  place  the  blame? 

Chief  Parker.  I  think,  Mr.  Splvak,  there 
are  two  situations  Involved  here  that  have 
to  be  treated  In  combination.  One  Is  that 
[of  I  the  area  Itself  and  the  conflicts  within 
it  and  the  potential  difficulty  that  Is  con- 
stantly within  the  area,  and.  then,  a  situa- 
tion which  triggered  the  outburst  and  the 
violence  that  has  been  classified  as  a  riot. 

I  believe  that  If  our  ofQcers  had  made  this 
arrest,  which  marked  the  beginning  of  this, 
that  this  riot  would  not  have  occurred.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  deeply  the 
reports,  and  I  believe  that  the  lack  of  train- 
ing and  experience  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
who  made  the  arrest  In  that  area 

Mr.  Spivak.  I  don't  quite  understand:  who 
were  the  officers  who  made  the  arrest? 

Chief  Parker.  The  California  Highway  Pa- 
trol, which  Is  essentially  a  highway  enforce- 
ment organization,  began  their  activity  out 
in  the   county   and   pursued   the  suspected 


drunken  driver  into  the  city.  It  was  at  116th 
and  Avalon  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  where 
this  arrest  was  made.  But  we  make  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  arrests  like  this  In  this 
area  without  riots,  and  I  don't  believe  that 
they  have  the  training  and  experience  to 
handle  that  kind  of  a  situation  In  that  area, 
and  I  think  this  case  discloses  that. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Am  I  to  understand  from  what 
you  said  that  your  own  officers  were  not  in- 
volved In  triggering  the  riots  but  that  the 
California  State  police  were? 

Chief  Parker.  The  California  Highway  Pa- 
trol was  the  Involved  agency,  and  our  officers 
did  not  come  upon  that  scene  until  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  after  the  original 
contact  and  after  the  arrestees  were  already 
handcuffed  and  In  the  highway  patrol  ve- 
hicle. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Other  cities.  Chief  Parker, 
might  profit  from  your  experience  in  Los 
Angeles.  Do  you  think  the  Los  Angeles 
riots  could  have  been  prevented  or  were  they 
really  Inevitable? 

Chief  Parker.  Of  course.  In  retrospect  It 
would  be  well  If  we  could  have  found  some 
way  to  prevent  them.  I  think  all  of  the  ex- 
perts In  the  field,  which  will  probably  have 
to  Include  myself — have  all  sorts  of  answers 
to  that,  but  the  fact  remains  that  no  one 
anticipated  the  riots.  If  they  did,  no  one 
was  notified  thdt  should  be  that  they  were 
coming,  and  perhaps  if  this  had  not  trig- 
gered them,  something  else  would.  This 
type  of  an  outburst,  what  Dr.  King  calls  a 
social  revolution,  I  suppose  was  Inevitable. 
I  only  hope  that  from  this  we  can  learn  not 
one  but  many  lessons. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Were  you  surprised  by  the 
riots?  Didn't  you  anticipate  them  at  all? 
Didn't  you  expect  them?  Didn't  you  know 
conditions  In  Watts  that  might  have  trig- 
gered them? 

Chief  Parker.  We  were  surprised  by  the 
form  that  this  situation  took.  We  were  not 
surprised  about  the  problem  because  over  a 
year  ago  I  had  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
Governor  after  the  riots  occurred  in  the 
East,  and  at  that  time  I  realized  that  be- 
cause we  had  a  small  department  in  com- 
parison to  the  magnitude  of  our  task,  we 
couldn't  possibly  handle  any  large  riot  with- 
out assistance,  and  I  talked  with  him  about 
the  National  Guard  then.  We  even  devel- 
oped liaison  with  the  adjutant  general  of 
the  State  of  California,  so  that  If  the  Guard 
was  required,  we  would  not  have  to  go 
through  preliminaries  that  could  have  been 
dispensed  with.  At  that  time  I  acquired  hel- 
mets for  all  of  the  men  In  the  field  that  were 
mobile,  although  I  did  not  permit  them  to 
wear  them,  and  the  helmets  were  carried  in 
the  back  of  the  vehicle,  concealed.  Those 
things  were  done  In  anticipation  that  we 
might  have  a  problem. 

Mr.  Spfvak.  But  Chief  Parker,  one  of  the 
most  frequent  given  reasons  today  for  the 
riots  In  Los  Angeles  was  the  frustration  and 
utter  hopelessness  of  the  ghetto-locked 
Negro.  Do  you  agree  that  frustration  and 
hopelessness  of  the  Negro  played  an  impor- 
tant role  In  the  riot? 

Chief  Parker.  I  would  imagine  that  this  is 
an  element,  but  I  think  this  has  been  ex- 
aggerated because  according  to  the  Urban 
League,  the  Los  Angeles  Negro  was  in  a 
superior  economic  position  to  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  Nation.  So  if  this  were  the 
major  factor,  then  these  riots  should  have 
occurred  somewhere  else. 

I  might  add  that  In  relation  to  your  former 
question  that  the  course  this  riot  took  was 
very  unusual.  It  started.  It  stopped,  It 
started  again,  and  this  was  very  puzzling 
to  us. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Chief  Parker,  one  of  the  sore 
points  I  found  In  Los  Angeles  had  to  do  with 
the  number  of  Negroes  on  your  police  force. 
As  I  gather  from  your  officials,  you  have  a 
force  of  about  5.000  men  of  whom  about 
200    are    Negroes.    However,    there    are    no 
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lieutenants  or  captains  in  contrast  to  a  num- 
ber of  other  cities.  Why  is  this,  and  do  you 
Intend,  as  the  Los  Angeles  Times  has  urged, 
to  Increase  recruitment  of  Negroes  on  your 
police  force? 

Chief  Parker.  We  have  been  concentrating 
on  attempting  to  get  qualified  young  Negroes 
to  come  to  our  force.     We  realize  that  4  per- 
cent of  the  force  does  not  compare  to  the 
16  percent  of  the  population.     We  did  have 
lieutenants  In  our  department,  people  who 
could  have  gone  up  to  higher  ranks,  but  they 
left  our  department  for  other  Jobs,  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  fate  of  them.     They  seem 
to  be  so  much  In  demand  In  private  Industry 
and  other  areas  that  they  can  take  their  pen- 
sions within  20  years  and  go  out  and  do  other 
things  and  make  additional  money.     So,  it 
hasn't  been  a  lack  of  progress;  it  has  Just  been 
that  as  these  men   move  up  in   ranks — we 
had  three   lieutenants   at  one   time,  all  of 
whom  retired,  one  is  now  a  councilman  of 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

There  are  many  factors  that  dissuade  the 
qualified  young  Negro  from  becoming  a  police 
officer,  and  I  think  before  anyone  reaches 
any  rapid  conclusions  as  to  why  there  are 
only  200  out  of  a  force  of  5,000  that  we  should 
go  Into  some  of  these  details,  which  I  am 
sure  you  don't  have  time  to  do  now.  We 
are  very  willing  to  accept  all  of  the  qualified 
Negro  officers  that  we  can  get. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Chief  Parker.  In  all  the  dis- 
cussion about  so-called  police  brutality 
which  you  and  the  mayor  have  denied  dur- 
ing this  recent  rioting,  there  is  another 
aspect  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about — and 
that  perhaps  relates  to  the  question  of 
Negroes  on  the  force — some  of  the  phrases 
you  yourself  have  used,  I  found  quite  a  bit 
of  anger  that  you  had  made  a  statement,  as 
I  understand  It,  referring  at  one  point  In 
the  riot  to  people  acting  like  "monkeys  In  a 
zoo."  What  did  you  actually  mean  by  that? 
Did  you  mean  to  cast  an  aspersion  on  Negroes 
In  general,  as  It  was  interpreted? 

Chief  Parker.  I  know  better  than  to  cast 
aspersions  on  any  people  In  our  city.  I  was 
referring  to  the  history  of  riots  and  particu- 
larly the  Boston  riot  where  2  hours  after  the 
police  were  taken  out  of  Boston  someone 
broke  a  window  and  stole  a  pair  of  shoes. 
And  then  everyone  emulated  this  activity 
and  followed  suit,  and  within  2  hours  the 
city  was  totally  looted,  and  this  was  not  a 
Negro  riot.  And  I  am  sure  the  men  who 
were  there  and  heard  that  statement  under- 
stood  It.  It  was  explained,  but  for  some 
reason  someone  took  the  phrase  out  of  con- 
text and  twisted  it  around  to  make  it  appear 
that  I  was  casting  aspersions  at  the  people 
involved. 

Mr.  Terry.  Chief  Parker,  next   to  unem- 
ployment,  the   Negro   people   In    the   Watts 
community  that  I  have  talked  to  complained 
most  about  the  handling  of  the  police  de- 
partment of  them.     Three  years  ago  you  told 
the  California   Advisory  Conunlttee   to   the 
US.    Commission     on     civil    Rights     that 
basically  you  did  not  believe  there  was  any 
difficult  problem  existing  between   the  Los 
Angeles   Police  Department  and   the  Negro 
community.     Nevertheless,  this  same  Com- 
mittee concluded  after  public  hearings  on 
charges  of  police  brutality  that  a  substantial 
number  of  Negroes  lack   confidence  in  the 
police  and   that  they  are  at  the  mercy  of 
bigoted    policemen.     Do    you    still    believe 
there  Is  no  difficult  problem,  and  what  ex- 
plains this  lack  of  confidence  which  Negroes 
today  still  claim  exists? 
^^lef  Parker.    My  answer,  Mr.  Terry,   I 
think,  had  better  be  given  this  way:  On  July 
27, 1964,  Governor  Brown,  of  California,  called 
me  from  the  mansion  In  Sacramento  to  dis- 
cuss the  National  Guard,  and  at  that  time 
ne   told   me— and   this   Is   almost  a  direct 
quote— "Judge   Miller  tells  me,   chief,   that 
you  have  the  hundred  percent  support  of  the 
-"^egro  community  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
red  hots." 
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I  said  "Well.  Governor,  that  is  very  gratify- 
ing. I  have  no  way  of  measuring  It."  And 
he  repeated  the  phrase,  that  "Judge  Miller" 
referring  to  Loren  Miller,  who  at  one  time 
was  a  publisher  of  a  large  Negro  newspaper 
In  Los  Angeles,  "tells  me."  said  the  Governor, 
"that  you  have  a  hundred  percent  support  of 
the  Negro  community  vrtth  the  exception  of  a 
few  red  hots." 

There  was  also  a  California  poll  that  was 
conducted  a  year  after  Yorty  was  In  office 
that  Indicated  that  the  resentment  among 
the  Negroes  toward  the  police  department 
was  very  small  compared  to  the  support.  I 
think  It  was  about  8  percent  out  of  100 
percent,  and  the  balance  of  the  Negro  people 
interviewed  had  no  criticism  of  the  police 
department.  I  could  go  on  again  In  great 
detail  as  to  how  this  particular  advisory 
committee  arrived  at  its  decision,  but  I 
would  prefer  to  quote  the  Governor. 

Mr.  Terrt.  Chief,  you  must  have  been 
alarmed  by  some  of  the  findings  In  the 
course  of  that  committee's  Investigation  be- 
cause your  force  issued  a  press  release  an- 
nouncing a  number  of  changes.  Including  a 
course  in  human  relations  at  the  police  acad- 
emy and  a  series  of  training  bulletins  in  the 
use  of  proper  language  in  dealing  with 
minorities. 

I  have  listened  to  the  people  at  Watts,  and 
they  say  that  still  3  years  later  Negroes 
are  being  referred  to  by  your  officers  by  their 
first  names  or  in  derogatory  expressions. 
Why  haven't  these  changes  come  about? 

Chief  Parker.  Of  course  your  first  con- 
clusion Is  In  error— that  this  course  was  in- 
stituted because  of  that  committee's  report. 
A  number  of  Negro  lawyers  In  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  volunteered  their  services  to 
the  Negro  community  to  investigate  bru- 
tality complaints,  and  they  spent  several 
months,  nights  and  weekends,  after  adver- 
tising for  these  complaints,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion they  were  unable  to  bring  one  single, 
solitary  complaint  upon  which  action  could 
be  taken.  Then  It  was  suggested  that  our 
problem  was  verbal  brutality  and  not  physi- 
cal brutality,  and  that  was  the  basis  for  this 
course  In  which  we  attempted  to  take  these 
high  school  graduates  of  ours  who  come  from 
all  over  the  United  States  and  redesign  their 
vocabulary. 

I  am  not  aware  of  these  complaints  that 
you  refer  to  recently,  because  they  haven't 
reached  me,  but  we  did  a  complete  readjust- 
ment of  vocabulary  of  the  men  of  our  force 
In  a  unilateral  approach  to  adjust  to  this 
Negro  community  on  a  better  basis  so  that  we 
would  have  less  trouble  In  It. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Chief  Parker,  you  have  been 
quoted  as  having  said  that  you  might  go 
dovra  In  history  as  "the  only  police  chief 
that  they  ever  sacked  a  whole  city  to  get  rid 
of."    If  you  said  this  what  did  you  mean  by 

Chief  Parker.  Well,  the  embers  hadn't 
cooled  yet  but  what  It  was  decided  In  some 
quarters  by  the  same  people  who  had  de- 
manded my  resignation,  removal,  doing  away 
with  or  however  you  do  It  for  the  past  5  or 
6  years,  that  I  was  the  cause  of  the  riot  and 
would  have  to  go.  And  so  apparently  my 
removal  was  associated  In  their  minds  with 
this  riot. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  How  does  that  associate 
with  the  sacking  of  the  whole  city? 

Chief  Parker.  This,  as  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware,  was  probably  a  facetious  remark  in- 
dicating that  the  two  seemed  to  go  together 
the  firing  of  Parker  and  the  bxirning  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  A  facetious  remark? 

Chief  Parker.  I  am  sure  they  didn't  bum 
Los  Angeles  because  of  Parker. 

I  will  tell  you  this,  sir,  that  if  I  believed 
that  my  removal  from  that  office  would  bring 
peace  to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  I  wouldn't 
even  return  to  that  office  from  here.  But 
I  am  convinced  and  so  Is  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  that  it  would 


only  result  In  a  deterioration  of  security 
In  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  and  thus,  because 
of  their  opinions,  I  am  forced  to  remain. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  You  are  taking  the  whole 
thing  out  of  the  context,  then,  of  a  racial 
problem,  exclusively? 

Chief  Parker.  The  only  reason  that  I  would 
say  it  Is  a  racial  problem  Is  because  the  only 
people  who  have  demanded  my  resignation 
represent  one  race. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Do  you  think  there  is  any 
basis  for  allegations  that  certain  clvU  rights 
people  tiave  made  that  Negroes  who  Uve 
where  the  riots  occurred  hate  the  Loe  Angeles 
Police  Department? 

Chief  Parker.  We  processed  2,500  of  those 
arrested  and  found  that  76  percent  of  them 
had  criminal  records  prior  to  the  riot,  and 
this  might  be  the  genesis  of  the  answer  to 
your  question. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Chief  Parker,  there  are  some 
people  who  think  that  the  rioting  in  Loe 
Angeles  is  not  over  because  the  reason  for 
the  rioting,  whatever  it  Is.  is  still  there, 
Wh«  do  you  think? 

Chief  Parker.  Of  course,  again,  based'  upon 
the  Urban  League's  report  and  other  facts, 
I  think  that  Los  Angeles  offers  more  for  the 
Negro  citizens  than  any  other  city  In  the 
world,  and  It  Is  hard,  therefore,  to  associate 
these  two  things  together.  We  In  Oallfomla 
have  gained  nothing  out  of  the  Federal  legis- 
lation because  all  of  the  gains  in  civil  rights 
In  the  recent  years  have  already  existed  in 
Los  Angeles  for  a  number  of  years.  As  long 
as  people  are  there,  the  Ingredients  are  there. 
Of  course  we  have  had  to  assimilate  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  people  who  have  come 
into  Los  Angeles  and  where  employment  wae 
not  available  to  them— I  dont  know  whose 
responsibility  it  is  to  care  for  these  people, 
but  Watts  was  the  gravitation  point  where 
this  partlctilar  group  came  into,  and  when 
you  have  people  who  have  nothing  to  do  and 
they  listen  to  all  of  the  speeches  about  their 
dislocations  and  they  are  sitting  aroimd  day 
and  night.  I  suppose  that  In  time  they  wIU 
become  convinced  that  there  is  Justification 
in  lashing  out  against  the  people  who  have 
impeded  their  progress. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Did  Newsweek  quote  you  ac- 
curately when  they  said  that  you  said  "We 
had  better  give  the  police  the  support  they 
deserve  or  the  next  time  this  happens,  they 
will  move  In  and  sack  the  whole  city"? 
Chief  Parker.  Yes,  they  certainly  did. 
Mr.  Spivak.  What  do  you  mean  when  you 
say   they   will   move    in?    Who   wlU    move 

Chief  Parker.  I  mean  by  that  that  the  dif- 
ficulty we  are  having  in  getting  young  men 
in  America  to  become  police  officers— and 
this  Is  going  on  all  over  the  United  States 
even  to  the  point  where  New  York  Is  appar- 
ently now  trying  to  train  high  school  drop- 
outs  to  take  care  of  their  vacancies— that  un- 
less  the  people  begin  to  support  the  rule 
of  law  and  the  men  who  represent  the  force 
that  represses  crime,  why  then  eventually 
the  permissiveness  of  this  society  will  over- 
whelm the  police.  These  attacks  upon  the 
police  and  these  repetitive  charges  of  police 
brutality  and  so  forth,  I  think,  are  designed 
sort  of  to  deaden  the  police  and  to  drive 
them  Into  a  sense  of  inactivity.  The  result 
of  It  is— and  we  had  It  in  this  riot^that 
It  Is  very  difHcult  for  them  to  regain  aggres- 
sion. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Chief,  I  have  one  more  ques- 
tion. On  television  the  other  day  President 
Johnson  said  he  asked  himself.  "What  can 
I  do  so  that  we  don't  have  any  more  Loe 
Angeles  riots  in  this  country?"  What  do  you 
think  he  can  do? 

Chief  Parker.  If  the  President  of  ^the 
United  States  doesn't  have  the  answer.  I  am 
sure  that  I  don't.  I  wish  I  knew  what  could 
be  done.  I  think  that  it  will  take  a  great 
many  people  with  knowledge  pooling  their 
resources  to  bring  about  the  conditions  that 
will  eliminate  the  dissatisfaction  that  will 
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caune  people  to  do  this  sort  of  thine-  No 
simple  answer*,  no  one  agency  can  do  It,  and 
I  only  hopp  thnt  all  the  emotion  Is  scraped 
away  when  we  try  to  look  at  this  thin^  In 
reality  and  find  out  exactly  what  Its  com- 
ponent parts  are  and  how  we  can  replace 
them  so  that  the  community  can  be  spared 
any  future  violence. 

Mr.  RoBETiTS.  Chief,  la  It  a  fair  summary 
of  your  position  that  in  the  first  place  the 
police  department  has  no  blame  coming  due 
to  It  for  these  riots  taking  place,  and  there- 
fore, you  don't  intend  to  do  anything  in 
terms  of  how  you  run  your  police  force 
differently  than  you  did  before?  Is  that 
what  you  are  saying? 

Chief  Parker.  You  have  a  question  there 
and  a  statement,  Mr.  Roberts.  Which  would 
you  like  to  have  me  address  myself  to? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  it  your  position  that  the 
police  department  has  no  share  of  the  blame 
for  what  took  place? 

Chief  Pamcer.  It  depends  on  how  you  use 
the  word  ''blame."  The  pwlice  department, 
of  course,  is  in  the  business  of  repressing; 
crime,  and  this  particular  area  is  a  high- 
crime  area,  and  so  the  police  department  Is 
in  presence  there  in  somewhat  greater 
strength  than  It  is  in  other  parts  of  the 
city.  This  produces  a  frlctional  situation, 
particularly  as  I  pointed  out,  where  76  per- 
cent of  the  people  arrested  have  already  had 
criminal  records.  If  this  is  "blame" — be- 
cause the  police  go  In  and  enforce  the  law — 
then  we  will  have  to  take  part  of  the  blame. 

But  as  far  as  triggering  this  riot,  we  have 
made  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  arrests 
under  emotional  situations  Just  as  difficult 
as  this  without  having  any  riot,  so  on  the 
basis  of  that,  I  would  have  to  conclude  that 
we  are  not  responsible  for  triggering  the 
riot.  On  the  other  hand  we  suffered  some 
injuries,  but  the  firemen  suffered  as  many 
as  we  did.  There  were  some  80  policemen 
injured  and  some  80  firemen  injured,  so  we 
get  into  a  situation  here  where  the  attempt 
to  fix  this  responsibility  on  the  police  begins 
to  lose  definition. 

I  suppose  that  somewhere  some  policeman 
has  done  something  that  irritated  someone, 
but  this  seems  to  be  a  unilateral  situation, 
because  we  have  tried  very,  very  hard  to  pro- 
duce a  department  that  does  not  create 
unnecessary  frictions.  But  we  are  in  the 
business  of  enforcing  the  law,  and  it  Is  a 
tough  business.  We  have  hud  over  800  men 
assaulted  last  year,  and  that  means  physical 
contact  in  which  force  is  used.  So  you  could 
sit  back  and  pontificate  and  say.  "Well,  be- 
cause force  is  used  by  the  police  In  the  com- 
munity, they  must  share  some  of  the  blame." 
and  if  this  is  your  conclusion,  then  I  would 
have  to  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  TERRT.  Chief  Parker,  in  the  current 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  you  are 
quoted  as  saying.  "You  can't  blame  some  of 
these  people  for  buying  guns."  Here  you  are 
referring  to  white  people  in  Los  Angeles  who 
heard  a  16-year-old  Ne«tro  boy  say  on  tele- 
vision that  "We  are  coming  Intc  white  areas." 
A  couple  of  thousand  guns  were  purchased 
by  whites,  you  are  quoted  as  saying,  osten- 
sibly to  protect  themselves. 

Chief  Parker.  I  don't  know  anything  aboiit 
the  nximber  of  guns  that  were  purchased,  Mr. 
Terry,  but  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Terry.  It  is  correct  that  you  said  "I 
don't  blame  them  one  bit?" 
-   Chief  P.\RKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Terry.  Then,  do  you  believe  a  police 
chief  on  the  strength  of  what  a  youngster 
says  or  on  the  strength  of  what  the  rumor 
might  say,  should  encourage  vigilante  action 
when  normally  the  police  In  any  crime  out- 
break  discourages   any   army   on   any  side? 

Chief  P.^RKER.  Mr.  Terry.  I  think  it  would 
be  well  If  you  would  look  at  Los  Angeles  in 
this  magnitude,  where  we  had  46  square  miles 
of  county  nnd  cltv  under  occupation,  and 
there  wr>sn'T  a  single  assault  by  a  Caucasian 
upon  a  Negro.    Go  back  to  the  Detroit  riots. 


You  were  very  young  then,  wliere  whites  in- 
vaded tho  Negro  district  ind  killed  Negroes. 
The  Los  Angeles  community  stood  quiet  and 
a!!ow:»d  Its  l.w  enforcement  to  handle  this 
situation,  which  Is  unique  in  the  history  of 
riots  in  this  country. 

At  the  time  the  Governor  discussed  with 
me  an  order  taking  all  the  arms  away  from 
the  people,  there  were  a  number  of  merchants 
lying  in  their  stores  in  that  area  attempting 
to  protect  their  merchandise;  vith  guns,  and 
this  vras  the  basis  of  this  discussion,  not  what 
the  16-year-old  boy  said  on  television. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Chief,  when  you  speak  of 
having  4  percent  of  the  force  nonwhite 

Chief  Parker.  No,  Negro. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Pour  percent  of  the — well. 
Negro. 

Chief  Parker.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Four  percent  of  the  force 
are  Negro.  It  means,  does  it  not.  that  you 
are  policing  submarginal  Negro  neighbor- 
hoods with  white  policemen  exclusively? 

Chief  Parker.  That  doesn't  quite  square 
away.  Mr.  O'Connor,  because  actually  the 
Negro  police  are  not  working  In  the  Negro 
area,  except  a  very  few,  because  years  ago  we 
were  requested  and  urged  to  infiltrate  them 
throughout  the  department,  so  even  the  200 
that  we  have  don't  work  there.  Actually 
our  total  force  is  over  20  percent  Negro,  but 
that  Includes  the  clerical  force  as  well.  We 
have  had  no  difficulty  recruiting  there,  but 
not  policemen,  that  Is  right. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  May  I  ask  you  this,  sir, 
there  have  been  rumors  that  the  Los  Angeles 
department  has  acquired  a  lot  of  former 
policemen  from  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  so 
forth. 

Chief  Parker.  This  was  a  very  vicious 
thing,  and  I  don't  know  why  the  answer  is 
never  published,  because  we  then  went  to  the 
difficulty  of  determining  the  place  of  birth 
of  every  one  of  our  officers,  and  then  we  pub- 
lished that.  This  was  a  shotgun  charge  out 
of  whole  cloth,  and  we  found  that  the  South 
is  the  most  poorly  represented  section  of  the 
country  on  a  population  ratio  basis  Insofar 
as  the  members  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  are  concerned.  This  Is  another 
situation  where  the  police  are  charged  with- 
out substance  and  then  are  put  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  having  to  prove  that  the  charge  is 
false. 

Mr.  Sptvak.  Chief  Parker,  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  was  quoted  as  sasrlng  that 
Negroes  found  guilty  of  rioting  In  Los 
Angeles  should  be  placed  on  probation  rather 
than  Jailed  because  Jailing  them  would  only 
embitter  them  further.  What  is  your  reac- 
tion to  that? 

Chief  Parker.  I  had  a  long  discussion  with 
Dr.  King  about  that,  but  that  was  a  priva^ 
discussion.  I  might  say  we  didn't  agree, 
but  I  would  rather  not  go  Into  it. 

Mr.  Spivak.  I  am  asking  you  the  question, 
though. 

Chief  Parker.  You  certainly  can't  give 
people  probation  who  burned  out  an  entire 
market  and  beat  people  half  to  death,  that 
were  moving  stolen  property  across  State 
lines  to  the  east,  that  already  had  probation 
and  were  on  parole.  There  were  26  of  these 
people  on  parole  at  the  time  they  were 
arrested. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt,  but 
I  see  that  our  time  is  up.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Chief  Parker,  for  being  with  us  today 
on  Meet  the  Press. 


EVERY  CHIUD  MUST  GET  THE  BEST 
EDUCATION  THE  NATION  CAN 
OFFER 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  coUeagxies 
to  an  excellent  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  September  12  edition  of  the  Louis- 
ville Courier- Journal. 


Lauding  the  President's  educational 
program  and  recent  Senate  approval  of 
the  $4.7  billion  higher  education  bill,  the 
article  reviews  the  congressional  achieve- 
ments in  this  field.  Appropriately,  the 
editorial  concludes  with  the  admonition 
that  the  development  of  our  human  re- 
sources is  the  "most  indispensable  ele- 
ment" of  our  greatness.  Indeed,  the  cost 
of  education  is  an  investment  yielding 
significant  returns. 

One  of  my  specific  legislative  interests 
has  been  to  make  possible  a  college  edu- 
cation for  every  qualified  student;  and  I 
am  particularly  pleased  with  the  progress 
we  have  made  in  this  direction  duiing 
this  session. 

It  is  gratifying,  I  know,  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  my  fellow  lawmakers  that 
Courier-Journal  gives  recognition  to  this 
progress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  for  I 
wholeheartedly  concur  with  the  princi- 
ple stated  in  its  title  that  "Every  Child 
'Must  Get  the  Best  Education  the  Nation 
Can  Offer." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Courier -Journal.  Sept.  12.  1965] 

Every  Child  Must  Get  the  Best  Education 

THE  Nation  Can  Offer 

To  his  string  of  dazzling  legislative  tri- 
umphs. President  Johnson  added  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  with  Senate  approval,  79 
to  3,  of  the  $4.7  billion  higher  education  bill. 
Like  the  House  version.  Its  provision  of  tlie 
first  Federal  scholarships  for  undergraduate 
study,  no  less  than  the  creation  of  a  teacher 
corps  to  Improve  educational  opportunities 
for  disadvantaged  youngsters,  makes  it  a 
landmark  in  the  recognition  of  national  re- 
sponsibility for  national  education. 

The  Senate  vote,  with  only  two  Misslssip- 
plans  and  one  Virginian  opposing  the  over- 
whelming bipartisan  majority.  Is  fit  testi- 
mony to  Mr.  Johnson's  success  in  winning 
converts  to  his  belief  that  the  Nation  must 
provide  education  of  the  highest  quality  for 
all  its  people,  that  every  child  must  have  the 
best  education  our  Nation  can  provide.  So, 
too.  is  the  Senate's  first-year  authorization 
for  the  4-year  program  of  more  than  twice 
the  $250  million  the  President  proposed— 
greater,  by  a  few  million,  than  the  House 
allocation. 

MASSI\'E  AID  IS  CERTAIN 

Since  the  House  version  differs  little  from 
the  Senate's  and  also  won  overwhelming  en- 
dorsement (367  to  22) ,  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  compromise  measure  now  being  ham- 
mered out  will  provide  massive  aid  to  needy 
students  and  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation throughout  the  Nation.  An  esti- 
mated 140,000  needy  students  will  get  oppor- 
tunity grants  or  Federal  scholarships  averag- 
ing $500  the  first  year,  with  such  grants  going 
eventually  as  high  as  $1,000,  the  kind  of 
Federal  scholarship  program  approved  sev- 
eral times  in  the  past  by  the  Senate,  but 
until  now  always  clobbered  in  the  House. 

Also  certain  to  be  Included  In  the  com- 
promise bill  are  Federal  Insurance  for  pri- 
vate low-interest  loans  to  college  students 
(a  field  in  which  some  operators  have  been 
exacting  usurious  rates),  with  some  900.000 
students  expected  to  get  loans  of  up  to  $1,000 
In  the  first  year;  a  work -study  program  ex- 
pected to  provide  Jobs  for  260,000  students: 
funds  to  improve  college  libraries  and  train 
librarians;  a  new  program  of  aid  to  small 
and  newly  developing  colleges;  additlona: 
funds  for  the  construction  of  more  college 
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classrooms;  a  new  program  of  grants  to 
colleges  to  buy  television,  audio-visual  and 
other  teaching  aids;  fellowships  for  teachers 
seeking  graduate  degrees;  and  a  new  pro- 
gram of  university-community  service  proj- 
ects for  urban  areas  similar  to  the  extension 
service  program  in  rural  areas. 

The  Senate  vote  caps  20  months  In  which 
Congress  has  passed  seven  major  education 
bills,  including  the  $1.2  billion  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  the 
most  sweeping  commitment  to  education  In 
the  Nation's  history.  All  speed  the  day  when, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  and  of  a  President  who  describes 
himself  as  a  teacher  "still  on  leave  from 
Houston  Public  School."  povertv  will  bar  no 
educational  opportunity  to  any  qualified  and 
ambitious  American— from  kindergarten  to 
university  and  graduate  school. 

The  program  vrtll  cost  billions,  but  this 
richest  of  all  nations  will  be  the  richer  for 
It  in  that  most  indispensable  element  of  its 
greatness,  its  human  resources.  For  it  is 
true,  as  the  President  said  more  than  a 
year  ago.  that  "the  guardian  genius  of  our 
democracy  and  our  freedom  is  •  •  •  an 
educated  mind." 


IOWA  VETERAN  CITES  NEED  FOR 
NEW  GI  EDUCATION  BILL 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
tlie  antipoverty  bill,  just  passed  by  the 
Senate,  is  a  distinct  improvement  over 
last  year's  bill.  The  bill  sharply  limits 
the  power  of  Governors  and  gives  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  the 
power  to  veto  a  Governor's  veto  Thus 
the  89th  Congress  has  passed  measures 
to  help  practically  all  of  the  underpriv- 
ileged people  of  the  country  except  the 
cold  war  GI  veterans.  They  constitute 
one  group  that  the  Government  itself 
pulls  out  of  their  normal  way  of  life  and 
puts  into  an  abnormal  life  for  24  months 
making  it  impossible  for  them  to  earn  a 
livelihood.  The  result  is  that  twice  as 
nigh  a  percentage  of  cold  war  veterans 
are  unemployed  as  are  persons  in  the 
same  age  brackets  who  have  not  served 
or  do  not  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces 

Although  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  availability  of  some  inservice  edu- 
cational progi-ams  for  veterans,  the  ex- 
perience of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
veterans  has  established  the  fact  that 
significant  academic  advancement  and 
serious  military  duties  are  not  compati- 
ble with  military  life.  It  is  said  that  the 
men  in  service  can  go  to  college  while 
they  are  serving.  But  who  can  go  to 
college  in  Vietnam?  To  obtain  a  college 
education  while  in  the  service  is  abso- 
lutely incompatible  with  full  military 
sei'vice. 

The  only  realistic  method  of  making 
intellectual  progress  for  these  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  able  men  and  women 
Who  have  had  from  2  to  4  years  taken 
irom  their  civilian  lives  while  they  have 
served  their  Nation,  is  the  enactment  by 
t^ongress  of  the  readjustment  provisions 
or  the  cold  war  GI  education  bill,  S  9 
Which  has  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
or  more  than  4  to  1.  and  is  now  pending 
Affai  ^  House  Committee  on  Veterans- 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
'etter  dated  September  6,  1965.  which 
I  have  received  from  Mr.  Robert  F.  Bina 
16o4  West  29th  Street.  Davenport.  Iowa! 


I 


The  letter  relates  to  testimony  by  col- 
lege professors  and  the  showing  that 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  made  before 
the  committee  that  the  objections  to  the 
measure  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
are  absolutely  untenable. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Davenport,  Iowa, 
September  6,  1965. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  In  reading  the  hearlne 
record  on  S.  9,  the  cold  war  GI  education  bill 
I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Eugene  Garbee,  president  of 
Upper  Iowa  University  at  Fayette,  Iowa  and 
of  course  the  commentary  by  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  in  reference  to  comments  by  the 
Defense  Department  vsrltness. 

I  agree  very  much  with  the  views  expressed 
by  Senator  Kennedy.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration is  certainly  not  making  a  sincere 
efl-ort  to  help  itself  In  its  own  program  I 
enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  within  l  week  after 
I  graduated  from  high  school.  My  Idea  of 
a  college  education  in  the  military  did  not 
materialize.  I  spent  the  majority  of  my 
service  time  In  an  overseas  command  and 
found  that  there  was  very  little  time  avail- 
able to  work  toward  such  a  degree  and  In  mv 
particular  situation  very  few  courses  were 
offered.  I  was  stationed  on  a  particularlv 
small  post.  ^ 

My  college  education  came  after  comple- 
tion of  my  military  obligation.     I  had  made 

w^^P^y  ^^^^  within  my  first  3  years 
and  had  thought  of  reenllstment,  but  It  ap- 
peared that  college  would  not  be  any  more  a 
reality  if  I  did.  Then.  too.  study  of  aca- 
demic subjects  is  extremely  difficult  while  In 
the  service. 

In  order  that  I  might  obtain  a  college 
education  I  found  myself  holding  at  least 
three  part-time  jobs  at  the  same  time  I 
was  able  to  gain  some  assistance  from  the 
National  Defen.se  Loan  program,  but  this 
depended  to  a  great  extent  on  the  number 
of  people  or  students  who  applied  for  loans. 

I  certainly  have  hopes  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  will  someday  come  to 
realize  the  fact  that  people  who  serve  their 
Nation  are  entitled  to  a  bit  more  than  a  cyni- 
cal comment  and  a  slap  in  the  face.  Korea 
and  Vietnam  are  not  very  Important  If  you 
do  not  have  to  serve. 
Sincerely, 
Robert  P.  Bina. 
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crimination  in  employment.  Thanks 
largely  to  its  efforts,  we  now  have  a  blue- 
print of  procedures  which  will  enable 
every  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  apply  the  principles  of  nondiscrimi- 
nation to  its  day-to-day  work. 

For  example,  the  Department  of  Labor 
will  now  be  directly  responsible  for  re- 
viewing complaints  and  insuring  non- 
discrimination by  Government  contrac- 
tors. 

Similarly,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion will  now  directly  insure  that  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  discrimi- 
nate in  its  employment  and  promotion 
policies.  Under  President  Johnson's 
leadership,  with  the  magnificent  contri- 
butions of  our  Vice  President,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  Congress,  together, 
have  made  greater  strides  in  the  area  of 
civil  rights  than  ever  before  in  our  his- 
tory. As  a  result  of  the  reorganization 
of  our  Government-wide  civil  rights 
activities,  we  are  now  preparing  to  make 
still  greater  strides  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead. 


A  MOVE  FORWARD  ON  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
the  President  has  today  taken  a  major 
step  toward  streamlining  and  strength- 
ening the  civil  rights  effort  of  this  ad- 
ministration. Under  the  reorganization 
just  announced,  as  a  result  of  an  inten- 
sive study  by  our  distinguished  Vice 
President,  each  officer  and  employee  of 
the  Federal  Government  who  adminis- 
ters the  Federal  program  will  be  charged 
with  responsibility  for  making  certain 
that  his  program  is  administered  with- 
out discrimination  and  with  full  consid- 
eration of  our  objective — equal  oppor- 
timity  for  all  Americans. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity,  chaired  first 
by  President  Johnson  v.hen  he  was  Vice 
President,  and  now  by  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  has  made  a  valuable  and 
lasting  contribution  to  eliminating  dis- 


THE  BOBBY  BAKER  CASE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  September  23. 
sharply  and  critically  discusses  what  an 
editorialist  feels  is  the  continuing  cover- 
up  in  the  Bobby  Baker  case. 

The  newspaper  views  with  some  con- 
cern the  proposed  appointment  of  David 
Bress  as  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  correctly  points  out  that 
this  IS  the  office  which  would  normally 
handle  the  prosecution  of  Bobby  Baker 
if  he  were  indicted  as  the  result  of  the 
current  investigation  Into  his  back- 
ground.   Two  questions  are  raised: 

First.  As  a  former  attorney  for 
Baker's  Serv-U  Corp.  "It  would  be  un- 
ethical for  him— Bress— to  make  avail- 
able all  of  his  knowledge  of  Baker's  af- 
fairs and  that  this  would  prevent  him 
from  properly  carrying  out  his  duties  " 

Second.  The  alternative  statement  by 
the  Attorney  General— that  Mr.  Bress 
would  be  bypassed  in  handling  the  case- 
would  result  in  the  case  being  brought 
directly  under  the  "watchful  eye  of  the 
administration." 
The  lid— 

The  writer  said — 
could  be  clamped  down   quickly  whenever 
any   unpleasant   Information   threatened   to 
arise     linking     the     Johnson     clique     with 
Baker's  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  these  questions  are  seri- 
ous. Unless  the  administration  takes 
action  to  quiet  such  fears  and  such  con- 
cern over  the  whitewash  of  the  Baker 
case,  tlie  necessary  public  confidence  will 
be  lacking. 

I  ask.unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "The  Baker  Cover-Up 
Continues,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Baker  Cover-Up  Contintjes 
The  Johnson  administration  has  com- 
mitted two  wrongs  in  order  to  make  what 
It  considers  one  right;  namely,  the  pre- 
vention of  any  further  embarrassing  dH- 
clostu-es  In  the  Bobby  Baker  case 
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The  first  wrong  was  the  appointment  of 
David  Bress,  a  former  lawyer  for  Baker's 
Serv-U  Corp.,  as  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Tliis  Is  the  office  which  would 
normally  handle  the  prosecution  of  Baker, 
If  he  Is  Indicted  in  connection  with  his  vari- 
ous Influence-peddling  schemes.  The  pro- 
ceedings would  be  public,  and  a  good  many 
Influential  brows  might  perspire. 

Senators  Williams  of  Delaware  and  Mil- 
ler of  Iowa,  both  Republicans,  objected  to 
the  nomination  of  Bress.  pointing  out  that 
as  an  er-stwhile  lawyer  for  Baker  It  would 
be  unethical  for  him  to  make  available  all 
of  his  knowledge  or  Baker's  affairs  and  that 
this  would  prevent  him  from  properly  carry- 
ing out  his  duties. 

Instead  of  withdrawing  the  nomination. 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach  came  up  with 
a  neat  alternative — one  which  looks  sus- 
piciously like  what  the  White  House  In- 
tended to  do  all  along.  Mr.  Katzenbach 
told  the  Senate  committee  considering  the 
appointment  that  there  was  no  need  to 
worry:  Bress  wouldn't  have  to  handle  the 
Baker  case.  The  Justice  Department  would 
bypass  him  and  handle  the  case  In  Its  own 
criminal  division.  Here,  needless  to  say.  It 
would  be  directly  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
the  administration.  The  lid  could  be 
clamped  down  quickly  whenever  any  un- 
pleasant Information  threatened  to  arise 
linking  the  Johnson  clique  with  Baker's 
affairs. 

We  have  to  admire  the  Ingenuity  of  the 
administration  troubleshooters  in  devising 
means  of  keeping  the  Baker  case  out  of 
public  sight,  but  it's  getting  a  little  tedious. 
We  shudder  to  think  how  bad  the  truth  must 
be  to  warrant  all  this  hocus-pocus.  Senator 
Williams  has  all  the  more  reason  to  keep 
up  his  Investigations. 


"SHUNPIKE"  TRAVELOG 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  much  has  been  written  and 
said  about  the  success  of  the  campaign 
to  "See  the  U.S.A."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
E.  Fisher,  publishers  of  the  Moorefield. 
W.  Va.,  Examiner,  have  taken  the  time 
to  write  of  their  trip  through  great  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

I  found  their  account,  which  was  pub- 
lished on  September  22,  1965,  to  be  most 
enjoyable  and  worthy  of  study  by  other 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

They  entitled  the  report  "Shunpike" 
Travelog,  because  they  "shunned"  the 
turnpikes  for  the  roads  through  valleys 
and  along  rivers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  entire  article 
from  the  Moorefield  Examiner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

"SmrNPiKE"  Travelog 

We  took  a  trip  last  week,  which  Is  no 
big  thing  for  everybody  travels  these  days. 
But  oxm  was  the  aimless  type,  no  destina- 
tion, no  Itinerary  and  no  time  schedule.  To 
give  you  an  Idea,  we  started  out  by  going 
through  the  Trough.  Since  our  area  is 
going  all  out  for  tourists,  we  decided  to  be- 
come the  tjrplcal  gawking  covmtry  tourist 
to  evaluate  the  treatment  we  received,  so 
that  we  could  return  home  and  recommend 
emulating  that  treatment  to  the  tourists  and 
vlstors  here. 

As  It  turned  out  we  went  north,  across 
the  St.  Lawrence  Into  the  Canadian  Province 
of  Ontario,  back  across  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
through  northern  New  York  State.  Vermont. 
Maine,  to  the  seacoart  and  down  the  coast 
to  Cape  May,  across  the  ferry  and  back  to 
West  Virginia,     We   deliberately   stayed  off 


the  turnpikes — except  for  the  crowded  mega- 
lopolis from  New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.,  and  It  was  a  godsend  through 
that  area.  To  give  you  an  idea,  we  went 
from  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.,  to  the  Jersey  flats 
in  28  minutes,  all  the  way  across  New  York 
City. 

To  get  back  to  our  study  of  people  and 
their  treatment  of  tourists,  the  Canadians 
won  hands  down.  They  were  kind  and  po- 
lite, went  out  of  their  way  to  be  nice  and 
helpful  and  everyone  seemed  to  know  the 
history  of  the  area.  We  w^ent  Into  Canada 
at  Ogdensburg,  N.Y..  and  followed  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Cornwall.  This  Is  called  "Upper 
Canada."  We  found  out  that  it  simply 
meant  the  xipper  St.  Lawrence.  Of  course, 
there  Is  a  turnpike  to  Montreal  but  we  were 
on  a  "shunpike"  tour  so  we  went  along  the 
river  road.  This  was  literally  a  park  for 
a  hundred  miles.  We  passed  a  place  called 
the  Upper  Canada  Village  and  decided  to 
Investigate.  When  the  power  and  naviga- 
tional dams  were  built  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
starting  In  1958  many  of  the  historic  villages 
were  Inundated  by  the  dammed-up  water. 
The  parks  commission  tore  down  and  re- 
built historic  buildings  or  moved  them  In- 
tact to  the  model  village.  A  water-powered 
woolen  mill,  a  water-powered  sawmill,  the 
blacksmith  shop,  typical  homes,  early  set- 
tlers' huts,  a  church,  an  Inn.  a  store  and 
tavern,  a  school,  a  fort,  a  canal  with  bateau 
pulled  by  a  horse,  a  farm  with  sheep,  oxen, 
cattle  and  swine,  a  cheese  factory,  every, 
thing  you  could  find  In  a  village  In  the 
early  1800's.  The  furniture  was  not  neces- 
sarlly  from  the  original  buildings  but  were 
from  the  period.  Everything  was  as  au- 
thentic as  could  be  and  the  people  In  the 
buildings  were  dressed  In  period  clothes  and 
costumes,  going  about  their  chores  of  mak- 
ing blankets,  baking  bread,  making  cheese, 
sewing,  carpeting,  shoeing  horses — just  as 
if  you  had  walked  Into  the  village  In  1840. 
They  explained  what  they  were  doing,  how 
and  why,  and  seemed  real  pleased  to  be 
able  to  answer  all  the  questions.  As  an 
example,  the  church  had  plain  glass  win- 
dows, beautiful  things  made  of  diamond- 
shaped  glass  about  10  inches  high.  The 
rector  explained  that  the  stained  glass  win- 
dows were  not  available  or  used  until  about 
1857. 

The  upper  Canada  area  was  settled  by  peo- 
ple from  the  States  who  were  loyal  to  King 
George  HI.  They  built  a  string  of  forts  along 
the  St.  LawTence  expecting  an  Invasion  from 
the  United  States,  again  In  1812  and  as  late 
as  the  Civil  War.  We  cannot  recall  from  our 
history  that  the  United  States  ever  seriously 
considered  Invading  Canada  but  apparently 
we  did  and  we  were  soundly  defeated  In  a 
battle  on  the  Crysler  farm.  Probably  that  Is 
why  we  never  read  about  It  In  our  history 
books.  Anyway,  the  Canadians  protected 
their  own.  the  American  forces  retreated 
across  the  river,  and  the  Canadians  weren't 
bothered  again  by  the  United  States. 

The  upper  Canada  village  Is  in  the  Crysler 
Farm  Battlefield  Park. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  features  In  the 
complex  Is  the  Memorial  Garden.  When  the 
eight  villages  were  Inundated,  the  ceme- 
teries were  covered  too.  Most  of  the  remains 
In  those  ancient  burial  grounds  had  returned 
to  the  dust  from  whence  they  came  but  the 
headstones  were  Intact.  Records  from  all  the 
stones  were  carefully  copied  and  are  avail- 
able for  researchers  or  descendants.  Some 
300  stones  were  selected  from  the  eight  vil- 
lages and  Imbedded  in  a  brick  wall.  The 
wall  consists  of  four  rectangles  about  the 
size  of  a  house  lot  around  a  center  square. 
Flagstone  walks  led  around  the  Inside  of  the 
wall  with  beautifully  kept  sod  and  flowers 
In  the  center  of  the  five  plots.  The  head- 
stones of  various  shapes  and  sizes  were  a 
permanent  part  of  the  wall,  which  was  about 
6  feet  high.  A  tiny  number  cataloged  the 
cemetery  from  which  it  was  taken.    It  was  an 


impressive  and  beautiful  solution  of  pre- 
serving  the  cemeteries.  We  thought  a  slmi- 
lar  memorial  park  would  be  an  ideal  way  of 
preserving  the  abandoned  and  forgotten  bur- 
ial plots  scattered  around  our  hills  In  Hardy 
County. 

Most  of  the  visitors  in  the  village  and  the 
Memorial  Garden  were  Canadians,  as  the  U.S. 
tourists  haven't  found  this  newly  opened 
representation  of  a  bygone  America.  Incl- 
dentally  the  Canadian  dollar  Is  worth  92.20 
cents  and  the  business  firms,  stations.  Inns, 
restaurants  and  motels  are  meticulous  about 
giving  you  the  discount.  If  you  tender,  for 
example,  a  $10  bill  for  a  $4  purchase  you  will 
got  $6  change  and  then  they  will  hand  you 
an  extra  70  cents  with  the  words  "And  this 
Is  your  exchange,  sir."  Canadian  money  is 
readily  acceptable  all  along  the  U.S.  border 
States,  at  a  dlscoimt  of  course.  Anything 
you  buy  or  spend  In  Canada,  for  all  practical 
purposes.  Is  at  7  percent  discount. 

We  came  down  Lake  Champlaln  below 
Montreal  traveling  on  the  islands,  linked  by 
bridges,  and  spent  the  night  In  Montpeller, 
Vt.,  In  an  ancient  hotel  next  to  the  capltoi 
building  where  La  Fayette  was  entertained. 
We  visited  a  maple  sugar  candy  factory  and 
a  maple  sirup  museum,  crossed  New  Hamp. 
shire  where  we  bought  a  State  lottery  ticket, 
and  headed  for  the  Maine  coast.  We  found 
that  lobster  costs  Just  about  as  much  in  New 
England  on  the  cost  as  It  does  In  Washing- 
ton. A  shortage  this  year.  Wandering  on 
south  on  the  coastal  roads,  we  went  through 
fishing  villages  and  resorts  and  were  aston- 
ished to  learn,  after  all  these  years,  that  New 
Hampshire  has  a  seacoast. 

We  got  lost  In  Boston  trying  to  get 
through,  fotmd  that  the  Naval  air  station 
we  flew  out  of  during  World  War  n  was 
now  a  marina  and  a  manufacturing  complex, 
went  on  to  Cape  Cod,  were  astonished  again 
at  the  number  of  Negroes  living  In  the  small 
towns  on  Cape  Cod.  We  didn't  get  to  see 
the  Kennedy  compound  at  Hyannls  Port  for 
the  simple  reason  they  wouldn't  let  us  In. 
We  went  to  the  Whaling  Museum  In  New 
Bedford,  gawked  at  the  fabulous  homes  at 
Newport  of  an  era  which  will  never  be  dup- 
licated because  of  today's  tax  system  and 
went  through  every  college  campus  we 
passed. 

We  came  down  the  Jersey  coast  through 
Atlantic  City  to  Cape  May  and  crossed  the 
Delaware  Bay  on  the  ferry.  An  hour  and  a 
half  trip,  escorted  by  a  school  of  porpoises. 
The  porpoises  were  not  on  the  schedule. 

All  States  have  signs  along  the  roads 
warning  of  the  fine  for  Uttering.  They 
ranged  from  a  low  of  $20  In  luxurious  New- 
port and  Rhode  Island  to  the  high  of  $300 
In  Maryland.  Other  signs  that  intrigued  us 
were  the  ones  at  Atlantic  City  and  Oceac 
City  In  New  Jersey.  They  simply  say 
"Criminals  must  register."  Anyone  with  a 
record  must  report  and  register  with  the  au- 
thorities. Not  a  bad  Idea  and  maybe  all 
States  and  towns  should  adopt  that  require- 
ment for  anyone  with  a  record. 

Quite  naturally  we  were  Interested  In  the 
farms  and  farming  in  that  northern  area. 
We  wondered  where  all  the  labor  came  from 
to  harvest  the  apples  In  New  York  and  the 
truck  garden  crops.  We  were  told  that 
migrant  workers  came  In,  mostly  Puerto 
Rlcans,  because  they  were  the  only  ones  who 
wotild  work.  We  know  why  pxunpkln  pie 
is  a  New  England  dish  for  we  saw  fields  of 
them  as  large  as  50  acres.  And  50  acres  d 
pumpkins  Is  quite  a  spectacle. 

We  recommend  a  "shunpike"  tour,  and  we 
found  that  a  good  many  other  folks  were 
finding  the  back  roads  more  Interesting.  The 
turnpikes  are  all  right  to  get  from  one  place 
to  another,  but  they  are  highly  monotonoiu 
and  you  never  get  to  see  anything. 

To  get  back  to  one  of  the  objectives  of  our 
little  tour  and  what  we  could  suggest  u 
something  for  our  Hardy  County  folk  to  do 
to  encourage  more  tourists,  we  came  up  wlti 
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people.  It  Is  the  people  that  make  a  place 
and  not  the  things.  When  people  are  cour- 
teous, friendly,  and  helpful  that  place  au- 
tomatically becomes  a  place  to  which  you 
want  to  return.  No  matter  what  the  at- 
traction is  If  people  are  discourteous,  grabby, 
and  greedy.  It  is  a  lousy  place  you  won't  urge 
your  friends  to  go  to.  A  pleasant  smile  and 
a  friendly,  pleasant  word  really  makes  a 
place  If  you  are  a  stranger.  Please  remember 
that  this  weekend  when  we  have  the  house 
and  garden  tour  and  crafts  exhibits  visitors. 


WHEELING  (W.  VA.)  NEWS-REGIS- 
TER CELEBRATES  75TH  BIRTH- 
DAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
News-Register.  The  News-Register  is 
an  afternoon  newspaper  and,  as  the  larg- 
est daily  publication  in  the  upper  Ohio 
Valley  region,  it  has  won  justifiable  ac- 
claim for  its  outstanding  reporting  of 
news  events,  for  its  leadership  in  civic 
affairs,  and,  of  special  interest  to  many 
people,  for  its  never-ending  drive  to  ex- 
pose crime  and  lawlessness. 

Mr.  President,  I  personally  believe  that 
the  efforts  of  the  News-Register  to  focus 
the  attention  of  its  readers  on  the  need 
for  better  respect  for  the  law,  stands  as 
one  of  the  brightest  beacons  in  our 
Nation. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Austin  V.  Wood, 
publisher,  Mr.  Harry  Hamm.  editor,  and 
the  many  others  who  daily  produce  this 
great  newspaper,  should  receive  highly 
deserved  credit  for  meritorious  service 
to  the  public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  appropriate 
editorial  from  the  News-Register  of 
September  22,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  This  Our  75th  BiKTHpAT 
With    the    ambition    and    conhdence    of 
youth,  the  late  Herschel  C.  Ogden,  75  years 
ago  today  watched  the  first  edition  of  his 
Wheeling  News  come  off  an  ancient  press. 

Mr.  Ogden  was  then  but  21  years  of  age, 
but  already  he  was  demonstrating  the  fore- 
sight which  was  to  mark  his  outstanding 
newspaper  career.  At  that  time  all  over  the 
country  the  leading  newspapers  were  morn- 
ing publications,  yet  Mr.  Ogden  saw  the 
possibilities  of  the  evening  newspaper  field. 
Newspapers  had  been  coming  and  going  In 
Wheeling  for  nearly  a  century  before  Mr. 
Ogden  appeared  on  the  scene  after  graduat- 
ing from  West  Virginia  University.  Only 
two — the  Intelligencer  and  Register — ^had 
stood  the  test  of  time.  Both  were  published 
In  the  morning,  leaving  the  evening  field 
wide  open  for  a  new  publication. 

The  Wheeling  News  started  In  a  modest 
way  and  had  to  overcome  fire,  floods,  and  fl- 
nances  In  Its  battle  for  circulation.  Ag- 
gressive local  reporting  and  Innovation  in- 
sured continuous  and  steady  growth.  The 
News  originated  surveys  and  forecasts  on 
political  elections  and  began  a  weekly  in- 
dustrial report  gathered  by  reporters  who 
visited  the  mills  and  factories  In  the  area. 

In  August  1935  the  News  was  merged  with 
the  Wheeling  Register  to  become  the  Wheel- 
ing News-Register.  Today  It  Is  the  largest 
dally  newspaper  In  this  upper  Ohio  Valley 
region. 

To  the  present  day,  the  News-Register  has 
carried  on  the  policy  of  Its  founder,  to  pro- 


vide the  fullest  possible  community  coverage 
and  to  foster  local  progress.  This  newspaper 
has  never  deviated  from  Its  advocacy  of  good 
government.  During  its  75  years  the  files 
will  show  that  Its  searchlight  has  been  fre- 
quently turned  upon  official  conduct  of  pub- 
lic officials. 

In  the  area  of  civic  enterprise,  the  News- 
Register  has  been  a  leader.  One  of  the  most 
Interesting  episodes  In  the  history  of  the 
early  Wheeling  News  was  the  campaign  con- 
ducted for  the  establishment  of  a  high  school 
for  the  children  of  Wheeling.  There  was  no 
such  Institution  when  the  paper  was 
founded.  Finally,  In  1897,  the  News,  strongly 
supporting  citizens  groups  behind  the  move- 
ment, had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  city's 
first  high  school  opened  In  September. 

Similar  campaigns  were  waged  In  behalf 
of  a  public  library,  parks  and  recreation, 
highways  and  Industrial  and  commercial  ex- 
pansion. An  example  of  the  outstanding 
enterprise  of  the  News,  undoubtedly,  was  the 
leading  part  It  played  In  the  great  tax 
reform  fight  beginning  In  1904. 

The  campaign  was  centered  on  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  tax  assessments  of  railroads 
and  public  utilities,  depletion  of  natural 
resources  of  the  State  and  the  Inequitable 
share  of  taxation  carried  by  the  owners 
of  real  estate.  The  battle  was  won  and 
among  the  first  fruits  of  the  1904  victory 
was  the  reassessment  of  utility  property. 
For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the  State 
the  coal  companies  began  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  public  treasury  In  taxes  on  lease- 
holds. 

Other  notable  campyalgns  by  the  News  and 
News-Register  Included  the  adoption  of  the 
Workman's  Compensation  Act,  recognition 
of  the  area's  highway  problems,  elimination 
of  tolls  on  the  Ohio  River  bridges,  fight  for 
a  new  river  bridge,  municipal  parking  ga- 
rage, air  pollution  control,  urban  renewal, 
razing  of  the  Market  Auditorium  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  downtown  park,  flood  control, 
construction  of  a  new  city-county  building, 
various  city  charter  reforms,  industrial  de- 
velopment, antlgambllng  and  racketeering 
crusades,  advocacy  of  parole  reforms  and 
public  housing  projects  for  low-Income  fam- 
ilies. These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  causes 
in  which  this  newsjmper  has  taken  the  lead 
over  the  years. 

The  true  measure  of  a  newspaper's  great- 
ness Is  In  Its  service  to  the  community.  After 
75  years  the  News-Register  proudly  stands  on 
Its  record.  It  has  resisted  the  temptation  of 
popularity  for  popularity's  sake.  It  never  has 
hesitated  to  dig  out  the  facts  which  have 
been  so  cleverly  covered  by  those  who  hold 
the  public  trust.  It  never  has  been  afraid 
to  take  a  stand. 

On  this  anniversary  day,  the  News-Register 
welcomes  and  appreciates  the  faith  you,  the 
reader,  place  In  It,  and  pledges  continuing 
service  and  a  vigilance,  without  fear  or  favor. 


A     HEALTH     MAINTENANCE     PRO- 
GRAM FOR  ADULT  AMERICANS 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  just  a  few  months,  some  19 
million  Americans  who  are  65  years  of 
age  or  older  will  become  eligible  to  re- 
ceive the  wide  variety  of  hospital,  ex- 
tended care,  and  home  health  services 
made  available  by  the  historic  expan- 
sion of  the  social  security  program  au- 
thorized by  this  Congress, 

Unquestionably,  medicare  represents  a 
most  significant  milestone  In  the  Na- 
tion's march  toward  longer  life,  to  be 
enjoyed  with  a  vastly  increased  freedom 
from  the  tragic  cost  of  catastrophic  ill- 
ness and  Its  destructive  impact  on  indi- 
viduals, their  families,  and  their  com- 
munities. 


Let  me  oflfer  this  proposition,  however, 
that  by  means  of  medicare — and  all  the 
other  essential  health  legislation  which 
this  Congress  has  enacted — we  are  able 
to  attack  only  the  visible  portions  of  the 
disease  and  disability  problems  which 
block  progress  toward  optimum  health 
and  well-being  for  all  Americans. 

We  have  approved  the  expenditure  of 
billions  of  dollars  for  research,  for  the 
expansion  of  community  health  facili- 
ties, for  the  development  of  new  treat- 
ment resources;  more  billions  will  be 
forthcoming  through  the  health  insur- 
ance benefits  mechanisms  of  social  se- 
curity to  alleviate  the  burden  on  indi- 
viduals of  the  high  cost  of  modem  medi- 
cal care.  But  none  of  these  actions  pro- 
vide for  any  concerted  efifort  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  aged  and  aging  before 
obvious  signs  of  illness  and  disability 
appear. 

If  we  compare  the  Nation's  health 
need^  to  an  iceberg,  we  might  say  that 
our  major  current  efforts  are  in  large 
measure  directed  toward  the  tip,  the 
visible  portion — the  knovm  sick  and  dis- 
abled for  whom  we  can  and  will  provide 
treatment  and  other  necessary  care  serv- 
ices. The  hidden  portion,  much  larger 
than  the  tip,  represents  the  imdetected 
diseases,  the  potential  for  future  crip- 
pling or  total  impairment  of  persons  who 
might  otherwise  be  self-sustaining,  in 
command  of  their  own  lives,  earning 
income,  or  managing  retirement  annu- 
ities successfully. 

To  ignore  the  hidden  segment  of  na- 
tional health  needs  would  inevitably  im- 
pose increasingly  heavy  medical  care 
responsibilities  on  our  health  service  pro- 
fessions— and  we  are  already  hard 
pressed  to  recruit  and  train  enough 
physicians  and  nurses  and  other  spe- 
cialized personnel.  Further,  we  might 
ask  how  much  more  our  economy  can  be 
taxed  to  support  more  and  more  com- 
munity health  facilities  where  medical 
and  related  care  services  can  be  given. 

Medicare  is  a  vital  first  step,  but  only 
part  of  a  complete  program  of  health 
care  for  our  adult  population. 

What  we  must  have  now  is  a  national 
program  for  health  maintenance. 

It  is  not  enough  to  provide  financial 
assistance  after  illness  occurs.  It  is 
equally  essential  to  protect  health  before 
costly  Illness  strikes. 

We  can  take  pride  in  our  participation 
in  planning  for  more  and  better  medical 
care.  But  the  pursuit  of  health,  like  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  is  endless.  There- 
fore, as  we  look  ahead  to  future  national 
health  needs,  let  us  not  overlook  the  hid- 
den mass  of  the  iceberg,  the  imdetected 
diseases  or  proneness  to  disease. 

By  unmasking  early  danger  signals, 
we  know  that  steps  may  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent, halt,  or  delay  the  costly  process  of 
illness  and  accompansdng  disability. 

What  I  am  saying,  of  course,  is  that 
an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure. 

About  a  hundred  years  ago.  Dr.  Henry 
Dobell,  in  his  London  lectures,  rather 
mildly  asserted  the  belief  that  early  dis- 
ease detection  would  lead  to  "immense 
benefit  to  the  public."  We  have  seen  this 
concept  applied  to  the  control  of  the 
communicable    diseases — so    effectively. 
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In  fact,  that  during  the  past  half  century 
they  have  virtually, been  subdued.  Im- 
provements in  diagnosis  and  treatment, 
sanitation,  nutrition,  housing,  and  work- 
ing conditioas,  as  well  as  specific  pre- 
ventive measures  such  as  immunization, 
have  aided  the  conquest  of  communi- 
cable disease. 

But  this  victory  produced  a  new  chal- 
lenge, the  challenge  of  chronic  illness. 
People  are  living  longer.  They  have  a 
better  chance  to  survive  acute  illness — 
but  also  a  greater  chance  to  fall  victim 
to  the  onslaught  of  one  or  more  chronic 
diseases.  These  conditions  are  most 
common  during  our  middle  and  later 
years  and  they  have  become  our  No.  1 
national  health  problem.  A  few  facts 
demonstrate  why. 

Our  aging  population  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  800  per  day,  according  to 
figures  supplied  by  the  Office  of  Aging  in 
HEW.  The  Public  Health  Service  in- 
forms me  that  by  1970  there  will  be 
enough  Americans  aged  65  or  older  to 
All  cities  the  size  of  Boston,  New  York. 
Philadelphia.  Detroit.  Chicago,  and  Los 
Angeles. 

An  estimated  74  million  Americans  are 
afflicted  by  1  or  more  chronic  disor- 
ders— and  more  than  half  of  those  over 
65  years  of  age  are  limited,  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  their  activities. 

Two  out  of  every  three  deaths  in  the 
Nation  result  from  heart  and  circulatory 
disorders  or  from  cancer.  Cardiovascu- 
lar diseases  alone  claim  more  than 
900,000  lives  each  year,  and  cancer  adds 
another  quarter  of  a  million  to  this  grim 
harvest. 

Allied  with  these  and  other  "killer" 
diseases  are  a  host  of  cripplers.  More 
than  20  million  Americans  are  affected 
by  blindness,  deafness,  epilepsy,  mental 
retardation,  and  other  neurological  or 
sensory  diseases;  12  million  have  some 
form  of  arthritis  or  rheumatism;  2  mil- 
lion are  known  diabetics  and  an  equal 
number  are  believed  to  have  diabetes 
which  is  undetected  and  untreated. 
Also,  1.3  million  Americans  over  40  years 
old  have  glaucoma;  half  of  these  do  not 
know  that  the  disease  is  present  and 
may  lose  their  eyesight  If  It  is  not  de- 
tected and  treated. 

So.  we  are  faced  with  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing aging  population  whose  needs 
for  medical  and  related  care  may  be 
expected  to  increase  in  proportion  to  our 
neglect  of  their  potential  susceptibility 
to  chronic  illness. 

The  final  answer  to  the  health  prob- 
lems of  the  aging  and  aged  is  surely 
not  limited  to  the  provision  of  a  broad 
range  of  care  services  to  all  who  need 
them.  We  must  also  envisage  a  more 
comprehensive  effort  to  Identify  and 
control,  during  our  productive  years, 
those  chronic  diseases  which,  if  ignored, 
take  such  high  toll  in  later  life. 

Who  among  us  would  not  choose,  if 
we  could,  to  learn  about  an  incipient 
disease  in  time  to  be  treated  successfully 
by  our  own  physicians,  often  without  hos- 
pitalization and  without  substantial  ab- 
sence from  work  or  interruption  of  com- 
munity and  social  activities?  Industry 
agrees  that  this  kind  of  preventive  medi- 
cine is  a  good  investment — hence,  the 
numerous    employee    health    programs 
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which  are  being  maintained,  and  the 
policy  of  many  organizations  to  safe- 
guard executive  health  by  periodic  physi- 
cal examinations.  Such  regular  health 
checkups  are  expensive  and  time  con- 
suming, but  they  invariably  uncover 
many  conditions  which,  if  ignored,  would 
drastically  reduce  the  nvunber  of  years 
through  which  essential  manpower  might 
continue  to  contribute  creative  ideas, 
managerial  know-how,  and  the  techni- 
cal skills  acquired  through  training  and 
experience. 

Think  of  the  lives  we  might  save,  the 
disabilities  we  might  prevent,  if  we  could 
place  10  million  Americans  a  year  in  a 
planned  program  of  screening  for  hid- 
den, asymptomatic  disease,  followed  by 
treatment  and  continued  health  main- 
tenance through  periodic  reexaminations 
and  medical  evaluation  of  Individual 
needs. 

Only  a  major  national  commitment  to 
apply  the  principles  and  techniques  of 
preventive  medicine  on  a  mass  basis  will 
stem  the  rising  tide  of  an  increasing 
burden  of  medical  care  in  terms  of  man- 
power, facilities,  and  dollars. 

We  have  the  technological  capacity  to 
do  this. 

Recently.  I  was  informed  of  an  un- 
usual project  unden^^ay  in  California 
Assisted  by  a  grant  from  the  Division  of 
Chronic  Diseases,  Public  Health  Service, 
the  Kaiser  Foundation  health  plan  in 
Oakland  has  developed  a  multitest  lab- 
oratory in  which  patients  receive  auto- 
mated tests  and  personally  fill  out  health 
history  questionnaires.  The  tests  and 
the  health  history  data  are  fed  into  a 
computer  which  is  programed  to  print 
out  a  compilation  of  the  results  indicat- 
ing normal  and  abnormal  values.  The 
entire  procedure  requires  only  about 
2'/2  hoQrs  of  the  participant's  time,  dur- 
ing which  he  receives  a  battery  of  more 
than  20  automated  or  semiautomated 
health  tests.  Most  of  these  pre  tests  that 
would  be  done  by  a  physician  giving  a 
complete  physical  examination  to  rule 
out  or  discover  sources  of  disease  or  im- 
pairment. If  performed  by  conventional 
methods  they  would  take  2  days  to 
complete  and  cost  about  $300  per  person. 
The  automated  testing,  however,  costs 
only  a  fraction  of  this  amount.  I  am 
told  that  it  Is  also  immensely  accurate, 
eliminating  the  margin  for  human  error 
occurring  when  laboratory  reports  and 
other  diagnostic  information  is  read,  re- 
corded, and  summarized  by  technicians. 

Some  40,000  Kaiser-Permanente  health 
plan  beneficiaries  are  participating  in 
this  pilot  health  appraisal  program.  In 
part,  it  is  a  research  venture  which  will 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  applying 
our  best  technological  knowledge  to  per- 
fect a  quick  and  economical  method  for 
providing  high-quality  periodic  health 
examinations.  But  the  project  is  also 
discovering  heretofore  unkno\vTi  cases 
of  diabetes,  glaucoma,  heart  disease,  and 
other  chronic  diseases  which  need  medi- 
cal treatment. 

If  such  a  program  v.ere  available  to 
general  population  groups,  the  results  of 
the  automated  tests  would  be  referred  to 
the  participant's  physician  who  would 
then  be  responsible  to  prescribe  and  treat 
or  to  do  whatever  additional  diagnostic 


work  was  indicated.  Thus,  the  overbur- 
dened practitioner  could  function  at  the 
highest  level  of  his  capability  for  which 
he  was  prepared  during  long  and  costly 
medical  education.  He  could  also  be 
spared  the  time-consuming  work  of  tak- 
ing lengthy  personal  histories,  and  his 
diagnostic  facilities  could  be  kept  free  for 
definitive  testing  of  patients  with  com- 
plex or  severe  medical  care  problems. 

The  Kaiser  program  has  already 
demonstrated  that  automated  health  ap- 
praisal need  not  be  impersonal.  During 
the  2 '/a  hours  the  participant  is  being 
tested,  he  is  in  constant  and  close  per- 
sonal relationship  with  nurses,  tech- 
nicians, and  medical  specialists  trained  to 
conduct  the  various  tests.  The  purpose 
of  each  test  is  explained — what  the 
electrocardiogram  is  for,  for  example— 
and  how  simultaneous  mechanical  read- 
ing of  heart  data  makes  it  possible  to  get 
a  complete  EKG  in  about  5  minutes. 

I  am  sure  that  this  is  heart-warming 
news  to  all  of  us  who  have  spent  so  many 
hours  in  going  through  the  accepted 
normal  procedures  of  these  days. 

The  Senate  doctor  has  been  after  me 
to  take  an  electrocardiogram  for  some 
time.  The  burden  of  work  has  been 
such  that  I  have  not  found  that  hour 
in  which  to  go  to  the  doctor's  office. 
These  new  devices  certainly  can  make 
preventive  health  care  almost  a  simpli- 
fied procedure. 

A  marvelously  complicated  device  is 
able  to  separate  instantly  a  single  blood 
specimen,  taken  by  one  technician,  into 
eight  or  more  units  for  automated  meas- 
urements of  protein,  cholesterol,  calcium, 
glucose,  and  other  significant  blood  con- 
tent, as  well  as  to  determine  hemoglobin 
and  white  cell  count.  A  retinal  photo- 
graph is  made  in  2  minutes,  as  is  the 
tonometer  test  for  glaucoma.  Nothing 
is  overlooked,  from  height  and  weight 
measurements  to  tests  for  cancer  and 
cardiovascular  conditions  and  chest 
X-rays. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  time.  now. 
to  consider  putting  our  national  health 
resources  to  work  more  effectively  to  pre- 
vent the  onset  of  crippling  and  long-term 
illnesses.  Technological  developments- 
such  as  the  one  program  I  have  men- 
tioned briefly — are  available  for  almost 
luilimited  application,  if  we  have  the 
foresight  and  courage  to  move  ahead 
with  a  large-scale  health  appraisal  sys- 
tem for  older  adults. 

We  have  battled  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  better  than  a  dec- 
ade for  medicare.  It  seems  to  me  that 
now  would  be  the  time  to  consider  this 
matter,  and  I  do  not  expect  it  to  be  a 
long  struggle.  I  believe  that  logic  indi- 
cates that  it  is  time  for  us  to  avail  our- 
selves of  what  may  be  considered  in  the 
field  of  medicine  to  be  a  program  of  pre- 
venticare. 

Certainly,  one  group  of  citizens  who 
should  immediately  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity for  speedy,  thorough,  and  eco- 
nomical periodic  health  checkups  are 
those  65  and  older  who  are  becoming  eli- 
gible for  health  insurance  benefits  under 
Social  Security.  By  the  same  token,  the 
early  detection  of  illness,  or  the  quick 
and  effective  determination  of  potential 
disease,   should   offer   tremendous   dlv- 
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idends  to  Medicare  officials  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  In  the  States  who  are  to  be 
faced  with  an  endless  procession  of  ap- 
plicants seeking  minor  as  well  as  major 
care  services  of  all  kinds. 

Automation,  of  course,  is  not  the  only 
answer.  But  I  cannot  see  where  we  are 
going  to  get  the  large  nvunbers  of  techni- 
cal and  professional  personnel  we  would 
need  to  offer  manually  conducted  health 
appraisal  programs — or  how  our  com- 
munities could  afford  to  pay  their  sal- 
aries. 

Automated  systems  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  efficient  and  economical,  and 
have  enabled  science  and  industry  to 
achieve  phenomenal  progress  in  a  single 
generation. 

I  would  like  to  see  equally  modem 
methods  applied  to  protect  and  improve 
our  most  precious  resource — the  health 
of  our  people. 

Every  dollar  we  spend  in  health  main- 
tenance, every  dollar  we  spend  to  detect 
incipient  disease,  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  long  term  chronic  conditions 
needing  constant  surveillance  and  care, 
will  pay  off  in  savings  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars which  would  otherwise  have  to  be 
spent  in  often  futile  attempts  to  save 
or  restore  damaged  lives. 

Let  lis  not  hesitate  to  add  another 
milestone  beyond  Medicare. 

Let  us  not  hesitate  to  recommend  to 
the  proper  authorities  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  opportunities  available 
to  us  for  health  protection  and  health 
maintenance  for  our  aging  and  aged 
citizens. 

Let  us  give  medicare  its  next  logical 
handmaiden,  preventicare. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  letters  I  have  received  from 
Dr.  Morris  F.  Collen  of  the  Permanente 
Medical  Group,  Dr.  Arnold  B.  Kurlander 
of  the  Sinai  Hospital  of  Baltimore,  and 
Dr.  Wilson  T.  Sowder,  State  health 
officer  of  Florida  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
I  am  sure  their  commentary  on  the  im- 
portance of  preventive  medicine  will  be 
interesting  to  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sinai  HosprrAL  of  Baltimore,  Inc., 

Baltimore,  Md.,  August  31, 1965. 
Hon.  Harrison  Williams. 
New  Seriate  Office  Building. 
Waahinffton,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  During  the  past 
several  years  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  medical  care  problem  of  older  people. 
The  recent  monumental  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  will  have  a  favorable  Im- 
pact on  the  health  of  the  Nation. 

While  It  Is  Important  and  necessary  to 
see  that  medical  care  Is  available  when 
needed,  it  Is  equally  Important  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  prevent  the  onset  of  disease. 
In  some  Instances  complete  prevention  Is 
possible;  In  other  Instances  only  Interven- 
tion Is  possible  to  prevent  or  delay  the  de- 
velopment of  disability  or  the  occurrence  of 
premature  death.  For  many  years  I  have 
been  Involved  in  the  development  and  pro- 
motion of  methods  and  techniques  of  pre- 
venting or  detecting  chronic  disease,  I  was, 
therefore,  delighted  to  learn  of  your  Interest 
In  early  detection  programs,  and  certainly 
want  to  lend  my  support. 


On  February  10,  1965.  I  presented  a  world- 
wide broadcast  on  chronic  and  degenerative 
disease  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Voice  of 
America  health  forum  series.  The  follow- 
ing excerpts  from  that  paper  may  be  of  In- 
terest to  you: 

"The  active  search  for  chronic  disease 
among  apparently  healthy  people  is  a  fun- 
damental aspect  of  prevention.  Case  find- 
ing or  early  detection  programs  are  mainly 
directed  toward  the  middle-aged.  Frequently 
diseases  wblch  might  produce  noticeable 
signs  or  symptoms  in  children  and  adoles- 
cents do  not  do  so  in  the  middle-aged  or 
older  adult.  Thus  the  disease  process  may 
begin  and  progress  for  some  time  before  pro- 
ducing symptoms  severe  enough  to  cause  the 
individual  to  seek  aid.  Irreparable  damage 
may  be  done.  Discovered  sufficiently  early, 
many  of  the  disease  processes  can  be  re- 
versed or  ameliorated. 

"The  annual  health  maintenance  examina- 
tion, especially  for  persons  35  years  and  over, 
Is  productive  In  the  early  detection  of  hidden 
chronic  disease.  An  Increasing  number  of 
people  are  undergoing  such  examinations. 
However,  there  are  dllBcult  logistics  prob- 
lems related  to  the  number  of  persons  requir- 
ing such  examinations  and  the  availability 
of  qualified  physicians  with  the  time  to  per- 
form J;hem. 

"To  help  solve  this  problem  and  to  bring 
preventive  examinations  to  large  masses  of 
people  with  minimal  expenditures  of  time 
and  money,  a  number  of  alternative  ap- 
proaches are  In  use.  They  are  based  pri- 
marily on  conserving  the  physician's  time 
for  those  things  that  only  he  can  do,  diag- 
nosis and  treatment,  and  having  technicians 
administer  simple,  Inexpensive  laboratory 
tests  and  operate  other  measuring  devices. 
Screening  programs  are  of  all  types  and 
combinations,  some  simple,  others  complex 
and  highly  organized.  They  range  from  the 
Individual-centered  streamlined  health 
maintenance  examination,  with  a  self-com- 
pleted medical  history  and  laboratory  tests 
administered  by  technicians;  to  the  mass  use 
of  a  single  test  for  the  detection  of  a  single 
categorical  disease;  to  the  application  of 
multiple  tests  to  large  numbers  of  people 
for  the  detection  of  many  conditions.  When 
valid  and  reliable  screening  tests  are  prop- 
erly applied  and  effective  foUowup  proce- 
dures are  incorporated  to  assure  diagnosis 
and  treatment,  screening  programs  are  prac- 
tical and  productive  attacks  upon  the 
problem. 

"The  most  promising  approaches  to  the 
prevention  of  cancer  are  techniques  of  de- 
tection applied  to  the  uterine  cervix,  the 
oral  cavity,  the  breast,  the  colon-rectum 
area,  the  lungs,  and  the  skin.  Microscopic 
examination  of  cells  cast  off  Into  body  fluids 
affords  the  best  p>osslbilIty  to  discover  cancer 
of  the  uterine  cervix  at  a  stage  when  com- 
plete cure  can  usually  be  assured.  In  Initial 
projects,  one  may  expect  positive  findings 
in  6  of  every  1,000  women  examined.  This 
technique  is  being  used  more  and  more  in 
the  offices  of  practicing  physicians  and  In 
community  hospitals.  In  addition,  there  are 
at  least  20  full-scale  organized  community 
projects  now  in  existence. 

"Better  techniques  of  screening  for  cancer 
of  the  colon  and  rectum  and  for  cancer  of 
the  lung  are  being  developed.  The  use  of 
soft-tissue  X-rays  of  the  breast  Is  being  eval- 
uated as  an  aid  In  the  detection  of  breast 
cancer.  * 

"Screening  programs  for  the  early  detec- 
tion of  diabetes,  by  both  blood  and  urine 
examinations,  are  now  widely  used  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Increasing  attention 
Is  being  placed  on  screening  for  glaucoma, 
a  condition  responsible  for  15  percent  of  the 
blindness  in  this  country  which,  if  found 
early.  Is  stisceptible  in  most  Instances  to 
amelioration. 

"Certain  screening  techniques  for  the  early 
detection  of  heart  disease  are  being  refined. 


Of  particular  Interest  are  the  efforts  to  'im- 
prove utilization  of  the  electrocardiogram, 
one  of  the  most  widely  used  and  often  the 
most  significant  diagnostic  tests  in  the  man- 
agement of  heart  disease.  Methods  are 
being  developed  to  permit  automated  analysis 
of  electrocardiograms  and  thereby  save  mil- 
lions of  hours  of  cardiologists"  time  which 
might  be  better  used  for  the  diagnosis  and 
care  of  patients." 

Sincerely  yours, 

Arnold  B.  Kxtrlander,  MD., 

Executive  Director. 


The  PERMANEim:  Midical  Group, 
Oakland,  Calif..  September  3,  1965. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Knowing  of  your 
Interests  in  preventive  health  services  for 
older  age  groups,  I  thought  you  might  care 
to  know  of  some  of  the  experiences  of  the 
Kalser-Permanente  medical  care  program  In 
the  field  of  preventive  medicine. 

Since  Its  inception  In  1942,  the  Kaiser 
Foundation  health  plan,  a  prepaid  compre- 
hensive medical  plan,  has  Included  preven- 
tive medicine  as  one  of  Its  basic  principles.' 

In  the  care  of  older  age  groups,  in  whom  It 
may  be  asstmied  that  the  majority  have  some 
chronic  degenerative  disease,  preventive  med- 
icine can  be  effectively  practiced  by  utilizing 
periodic  health  examinations  directed  to  de- 
tecting early  abnormalities  and  measuring 
the  extent  of  clinical  disease;  then  attempt- 
ing to  prevent  progression  of  disease  and 
disability  by  Instituting  appropriate  therapy. 

To  meet  increasing  requests  for  periodic 
health  checkups  from  our  health  plan  mem- 
bers and  provide  such  examinations  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  multiphasic  screening  tech- 
niques were  first  utilized  in  our  Oakland 
Permanente  Medical  Group  offices  In  1951. 
Our  multiphasic  health  checkup  consists  of 
a  battery  of  test  procedures  and  a  physical 
examination  by  an  internist.  In  an  attempt 
to  further  improve  services,  refine  procedures, 
and  conduct  preventive  medical  research, 
our  enlarged  automated  multiphasic  screen- 
ing project »  was  initiated  in  our  Oakland  and 
San  Francisco  medical  centers  In  1962.  We 
are  presently  examining  approximately  4,000 
adults  monthly  In  these  two  facilities,  of 
which  about  10  i>ercent  are  over  the  age  of 
65.  In  the  Kaiser-Permanente  program,  pe- 
riodic health  examinations  are  also  provided 
in  the  traditional  manner. 

We  believe  that  there  Is  a  great  need  for 
Intensive  research  in  preventive  health 
services  In  the  adult.  UtUlzlng  the  estab- 
lished automated  multiphasic  screening 
project  and  the  resources  of  our  medical 
care  program,  with  the  support  of  a  com- 
munity health  project  grant  (CH  05-8  D-66) 
and  a  grant  from  the  chronic  disease  division 
(CD-00142-01)  of  the  Bureau  of  State  Serv- 
ices, we  are  Involved  in  an  extensive  re- 
search program  directed  to  Investigating 
preventive  medical  methods  for  more  effec- 
tive detection,  prevention,  and  control  of 
chronic  disease  and  disability. 


'Cutting.  C.  C:  "Medical  Care:  Its  Social 
and  Organizational  Aspects;  Group  Medical 
Practice  and  Prepayment";  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine,  269 :  729-736,  Oct.  3. 
1963. 

'Collen,  et  al:  "Automated  Multiphasic 
Screening  and  Diagnosis,"  American  Journal 
of  Public  Health,  54:741-750,  May  1964; 
"Computers  In  Multiphasic  Screening,"  chap- 
ter 14,  "Computers  in  Biomedical  Research." 
vol.  1,  Academic  Press,  Inc.,  New  York,  1965; 
"Periodic  Health  Examinations  Utilizing  an 
Automated  Multitest  Laboratory,"  read  be- 
fore the  Joint  meeting  of  the  section  on 
preventive  medicine  and  section  on  general 
practice,  American  Medical  Association.  June 
23.  1965. 
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Although  we  are  investigating  Improved 
medical  methods  and  conducting  preven- 
tive medical  research,  conclusive  statistical 
data  from  our  studies  are  not  yet  available. 
However,  based  upon  our  experience,  we 
can  express  the  following  opinions: 

1.  Periodic  health  examinations  are  popu- 
lar and  In  demand  by  the  public.  In  total, 
about  40  percent  of  our  members  avail  them- 
selves of  this  service. 

2.  Periodic  health  examinations  uncover  a 
large  hidden  reservoir  of  asymptomatic  dis- 
ease. In  the  adult,  period  health  examina- 
tions provides  an  effective  means  for  detection 
of  important,  common  chronic  diseases  (such 
as  h3T)crtenslon  detected  in  about  7  percent 
of  our  examinees,  diabetes  In  4  percent, 
glaucoma  In  1  percent).  This  permits  early 
Institution  of  medical  care  and  often  helps 
to  prevent  or  postpone  serious,  and  even 
permanent  disability. 

3.  If  periodic  health  examinations  are  to 
be  provided  to  large  niunbers  of  people  at 
a  reasonable  cost,  the  utilization  of  an  auto- 
mated multltest  laboratory  such  as  ours  has 
several  advantages,  namely: 

(a)  Conservation  of  time  and  money  of 
patients  Is  accomplished  through  improved 
efficiency  of  services  by  close  integration  of 
many  test  procedures.  For  a  working  popu- 
lation, the  arrangement  of  convenient  hoxirs 
to  receive  a  battery  of  tests  conserves  time 
from  their  work. 

(b)  Conservation  of  time  of  physicians  re- 
sults from  transferring  many  routine  and 
repetitive  procedures  to  paramedical  person- 
nel and  Instrumentation.  It  is  becoming 
Increasingly  Important  to  optimize  the  time 
and  efforts  of  the  doctor,  since  physician 
time  Is  our  most  expensive  cost  factor.  Uti- 
lizing an  automated  multltest  laboratory 
decreases  the  need  for  the  doctor  to  spend 
time  doing  routine  repetitive  history  taking 
and  measvirement  recording;  the  physician 
can  utilize  this  time  more  productively  in 
counseling,  treating  and  talking  with  the 
patient. 

(c>  Standardization  of  procedures,  better 
quality  control  and  accuracy  results  In 
overall  Improvement  in  quality. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  outline 
our  activities  and  present  our  opinions  in 
the  field  of  preventive  medicine  for  the 
aging.  I  should  be  pleased  to  elaborate  any 
areas  which  may  be  of  Interest  to  you. 
Sincerely  yoiirs, 

Morris  P.  Collen,  M.D., 
Director.   Medical   Methods   Research. 

FioRiOA  State  Board  of  Health, 

Jacksonville.  September  2, 1965. 
Hon.  Harrison-  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

De;«r  Senator  V/ii.liams:  With  the  pass- 
age of  Piiblic  Law  89-97  (medicare)  great 
effort,  attention,  and  money  will  be  ex- 
pended in  helping  people  who  are  sick;  but 
as  you  know.  This  law  doe^  rot  provide  any 
means  for  preventing  illness.  Also,  al- 
though the  pending  bill  on  hpart.  cancer,  and 
stroke  h:'s  im  inserted  and  tangential 
reference  to  prevention,  its  central  focus  Is 
on  "the  npoHcation  of  methods  of  treatment 
for  known  diseases  already  develop>€d. 

As  State  health  officer  of  the  State  of 
Florida — where  great  number.«  of  older  peo- 
ple live  either  permanently  or  seasonally— 
I  am  p.unfuUv  .Twnrc  thnt  ever  80  percent 
of  our  spnicr  citizens  su.ffer  from  one  or  more 
chronic  illnesses. 

In  Flond..  we  have  conducted  programs  of 
screening  for  diabetes,  heart  disease,  and 
glaucoma  th\t  have  detected  many  cases  of 
disease  which  were  unkiiown  to  the  Individ- 
ual. In  m.  ny  instances  these  could  be 
treated  successfully  at  this  staee  in  a  doc- 
tor's office  or  an  rutpatleni  clinic,  thereby 
making  costly  hospital  admissions  at  later 
stages  unnecessary.  Early  identification  of 
chronic   disease   can   do  much   toward   pre- 
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f ul  life 

Public  Law  89-97  provides  for  the  treat- 
ment of  Illness.  However,  the  prevention  of 
illness  Is  certainly  of  at  least  equal  impor- 
tance. There  Is  a  great  need  for  a  system  of 
health  appraisal  facilities  and  programs  lead- 
ing to  the  early  detection  of  disease  in  the 
Interest  of  preventing  or  modifying  the  Ill- 
ness before  Intensive  care  is  required.  Fre- 
quent health  appraisal  is  the  nucleus  of 
good  health  practice,  for  only  through  ex- 
aminations can  chronic  disease  be  identified 
early. 

Moreover,  such  examinations  should  be 
available  to  the  middle-aged  adult  as  health 
in  older  years  Is  most  certainly  influenced 
by  health  practices  earlier  In  life. 

Karly  detection  and  prevention  of  illness 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  providing  health 
protection  for  our  senior  citizens. 

If,  as  I  understand,  you  are  quite  In- 
terested in  the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
older  Americans,  you  may  wish  to  Insure  that 
future  legislation  contains  this  necessary 
emphasis  on  cascflndlng  and  prevention. 
Sincerely, 

Wilson  T.  Sowder,  M.D., 

State  Health  Officer. 


venting  the  disabling  effects  in  later  life.    In     M  be  in  Panama  nr  Pl«;pwhpre   Uc  r>v«« 
fact  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  bene-  .  /nneraflnn   u-n^trlfilf  h!^^^^^^        ^^^^ 
fits  of  early  Identlflcati/n  in  terms  of  suf -  H  °P^^^"0"  J^  "^  Rreatly  depend  on  what 
ferlng  prevented  and  the  prolonging  of  use-  V^^  °^^^  °°"^  "^^6-     ^tood  engineering 

and  good  construction  are  not  enough 
If  good  statesmanship  is  forgotten. 
President  Johnson  has  kept  this  in  mind 
and  I  commend  him  most  highly  for  the 
guidance,  the  understanding  and  the 
statesmanship  he  has  shown. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  statement  issued  by 
President  Johnson  and  President  Robles 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
Joint  Statement  of  the  President  of  thi 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  Septem- 
ber 24, 1965 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  announced  todav  that  areas  of 
agreement  have  been  reached  In  the  current 
treaty  negotiations  along  the  following  lines: 

In  order  to  meet  their  present  and  future 
needs  the  two  countries  are  negotiating  sep- 
arately a  new  and  modern  treaty  to  replace 
the  1903  treaty  and  its  amendments,  a  base 
rights  and  status  of  forces  agreement  and  a 
treaty  under  which  there  might  be  con- 
structed across  Panama  a  new  sea  level  canal. 

The  two  countries  recognize  that  the 
primary  Interest  of  both  countries  lies  in 
Insuring  that  arrangements  are  provided -fbr 
effective  operation  and  defense  of  the  exist- 
ing Panama  Canal  and  any  new  canal  which 
may  be  constructed  In  Panama  in  the  future. 

With  respect  to  the  status  of  the  negotia- 
tions on  a  new  treaty  to  replace  the  1908 
treaty  and  Its  amendments,  general  areas  of 
agreement  have  been  reached.  The  detalla 
of  these  areas  of  agreement  are  the  subject 
of  current  negotiations. 

The  purpose  is  to  insure  that  Panama  will 
share  with  the  United  States  responsibility 
in  the  administration,  management,  and  op- 
eration of  the  canal  as  may  be  provided  In 
the  treaty.  Panama  will  also  share  with  the 
United  States  in  the  direct  and  indirect  bene- 
fits from  the  existence  of  this  canal  on  its 
territory. 

The  areas  of  agreement  reached  are  the 
following: 

1.  The  1903  treaty  will  be  abrogated. 

2.  The  new  treaty  will  effectively  recognize 
Panama's  sovereignty  over  the  area  of  the 
present  Canal  Zone. 

3.  The  new  treaty  will  terminate  after  a 
specified  number  of  years  or  on  about  the 
date  of  the  opening  of  the  sea  level  canal, 
whichever  occurs  first. 

4.  A  primary  objective  of  the  new  treaty 
will  be  to  provide  for  an  appropriate  political, 
economic  and  social  integration  of  the  area 
used  in  the  canal  operation  with  the  rest 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Both  countries 
recognize  there  Is  need  for  an  orderly  tran- 
sition to  avoid  abrupt  and  possibly  harmful 
dislocations.  We  also  recognize  that  certain 
changes  should  be  made  over  a  period  of 
time.  The  new  canal  administration  will  be 
empowered  to  make  such  changes  In  accord- 
ance   with    guidelines    in    the    new    treaty. 

5.  Both  countries  recognize  the  Important 
responsibility  they  have  to  be  fair  and  help- 
ful to  the  employees  of  all  nationalities  who 
are  serving  so  efnclently  and  well  In  the  oper- 
ation of  the  canal.  Appropriate  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  to  insure  that  the  rights 
and  interests  of  these  employees  are  safe- 
guarded. 

The  new  treaties  will  provide  for  the 
defense  of  the  existing  canal  and  any  sea 
level  canal  which  may  be  constructed  In 
Panama.  U.S.  forces  and  military  facilities 
will  be  maintained  under  a  base  rights  and 
status  of  forces  agreement. 
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NEW  PANAMA  CANAL  TREATY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
and  President  Marco  A.  Robles  of  Pan- 
ama issued  a  joint  statement  in  their 
respective  countries  concerning  the 
status  of  negotiations  over  a  new  treaty 
for  the  Panama  Canal.  These  talks 
have  been  going  on  now  for  some  18 
months  and  seem  to  have  made  great 
progress  toward  a  new  and  mutually 
acceptable  agreement  to  replace  the  old 
treaty,  which  has  been  in  force  since 
1903.  It  is  notable  that  the  heat  of  the 
tempers  which  raged  so  strongly  for 
weeks  during  the  costly  riots  in  Panama 
in  January  of  1964,  has  been  conspic- 
uously absent  from  the  negotiating  table 
these  last  months.  It  is  obvious  that 
negotiators  on  both  sides  have  acted 
responsibly,  honorably  and  with  mutual 
self-respect — dedicated  to  reaching  a 
satisfactoi-y  agreement  within  the  con- 
text of  the  inter-American  system.  Our 
own  representative.  Ambassador  Robert 
B.  Anderson,  and  his  staff  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  outstanding  work 
to  date. 

We  can  be  proud  of  their  achievements 
just  as  Panamanians  can  be  justly  proud 
of  their  representatives  at  the  negotiat- 
ing table. 

The  areas  of  agreement  so  far  reached 
are  particularly  significant  in  that  they 
are  a  true  sign  of  the  spirit  of  justice 
and  fair  play  which  have  governed  the 
talks  between  two  sovereign  nations  but 
even  more,  as  friend  to  friend,  once  again 
reasonable  men  have  sought  reasonable 
solutions  and  have  found  them. 

The  free  and  unobstructed  flow  of 
traffic  through  the  canal  is  vital  to  the 
interests  of  almost  every  trading  nation 
in  the  world.  If  these  interests  are  to 
be  served  a  just  and  lasting  agreement  is 
a  necessity.  I  believe  we  now  have  the 
basis  for  it. 

Whatever  decision  is  made  concerning 
the  construction  of  a  new  canal,  whether 


With  respect  to  the  sea  level  canal,  the 
United  States  will  make  studies  and  site 
surveys  of  possible  routes  In  Panama.  Nego- 
tiations are  continuing  with  respect  to  the 
methods  and  conditions  of  financing,  con- 
structing and  operating  a  sea  level  canal, 
m  the  light  of  the  Importance  of  such  a 
canal  to  the  Republic  of  Panama,  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  world  com- 
merce and  to  the  progress  of  mankind. 

The  United  States  and  Panama  will  seek 
the  necessary  solutions  to  the  economic  prob- 
lems which  would  be  caused  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  sea  level  canal. 

The  present  canal  and  any  new  canal  which 
may  be  constructed  in  the  future  shall  be 
open  at  all  times  to  the  vessels  of  all  nations 
on  an  nondiscriminatory  basis.  The  tolls 
would  be  reasonable  in  the  light  of  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and 
the  United  States  of  America  and  of  the 
Interest  of  world  commerce. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  TUESDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  pursuant  to  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Tuesday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
3  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  Tuesday,  September  28, 
1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  i;^ominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  24  (legislative  day  of 
September  20) .  1965: 

Ik  the  Coast  Guard 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieuten- 
ant commander: 


Edward  L.  Bailey 
Raymond  E.  Womack 
John  P.  Sanken 
Donald  L.  Sherman 
Frank  E.  Braman 
Kearney  L.  Yancey,  Jr 
John  V.  A.  Thompson 
Roger  V.  Millett 
Charles  S.  Wetherell 
Hugh  L.  Murphy,  Jr. 
Richard  A.  DeCorps, 

Jr. 
Mitchell  J.  Whiting 
John  B.  Lynn 
John  W.  Kime 
Harlan  D.  Hanson 
Richard  J.  Green 
Thomas  D.  Combs, 

Jr. 
James  E.  Brown,  Jr. 
George  D.  Pasamore, 

Jr. 
Louis  K.  Bragaw,  Jr. 
Richard  J.  Collins 
Charles  S.  Nlederman 
George  P.  Vance 
Ronald  A.  McClellan 
John  C.  Wirtz 
David  R.  Markey 
Robert  A  Johnson 
William  C.  Parish 
Richard  W.  Michaels 
Douglas  B.  Thurnher 
Henry  J.  Harris,  Jr. 
James  C.  Osborn 
Keith  D.  Ripley 
John  M.  Cece 
Harold  E.  Fallon.  Jr. 
Richard  D.  Thompson 
Arnold  B.  Beren 


Donald  M.  Morrison, 

Jr. 
Donald  B.  Davis 
Ronald  G.  Malone 
Thomas  P.  Nolan 
.  Tommy  G.  Woodworth 
Peter  J.  Rots 
Robert  L.  DeMlchlell 
Matthew  J.  Aheam 
John  I.  Maloney,  Jr. 
Everett  L.  Crowell 
Ralph  Z.  Del-Glorno 
John  R.  Erlckson 
Thomas  T.  Matteson 
William  R.  Bablneau 
Richard  Buell 
Harry  J.  Reckitt 
John  P.  Flaherty,  Jr. 
Carol  E.  Conry 
John  R.  Mitchell 
Richard  J.  Marcott 
Andrew  R.  Rlppel 
Edward  B.  Holtzman 
William  E.  Morris,  in 
Dick  G.  Taylor 
Warren  J.  Frederick 
Weymond  Davis 
Dale  H.  Huff 
Gordon  D.  Crandall 
Maurice  V.  Goodroe 
Bruno  A.  Forsterer 
Milton  J.  Thompson 
Jack  A.  G'Donnell 
Herman  G.  Pinter 
Walter  H.  Riddle,  Jr. 
Carlton  D.  Leonard 
Floyd  A.  Rice 
Edward  V.  Dempsey, 

Jr. 
Charles  H.  Denmark 


Charles  B.  Morrison  Richard  H.  Wight 
Russell  D.  Edens  Gene  N.  Cooper 
Benjamin  S.  Beach,  Jr.  Ronald  G.  Eastman 
James  J.  Gaughan  Robert  O.  Slade 
Albert  D.  Grantham  Herbert  D.  McQuarrld, 
George  T.  Kulick  Jr. 
Roy  E.  Nichols,  Jr.  Noel  G.  BalUnger 
Ara  E.  Mldgett,  Jr.  Mark  W.  Byrd 
Thomas  D.  Keith  Robert  H.  Elkins 
Russell  E.  Sawyer  Donald  P.  Nachtwey 
Richard  N.  Westcott  Theottis  Wood 
Richard  J.  Briggs  Duane  P.  Gatto 
Wallace  A.  Herrington  Jack  W.  Dunn 
Sanford  H.  Plerpolnt  Luther  L.  Ban- 
Samuel  A.  McDowell,  Ralph  T.  Martin 

Jr.  John  R.  Bosk 

Vern  R.  Potter  Alfred  H.  P.  Marchant 

Richard  F.  Eiden  Robert  E.  Hynds 

Paul  E.  Peterson  Kenneth  R.  Rider 

Rea  P.  Fetzer  Bruce  C.  Tlmmerman 

James  G.  Glasgow  Dorwln  W.  Newman 

Richard  B.  Eldrldge  James  D.  Lombard 

William  P.  Penney  Dan  S.  Meginley 

Rudolph  T.  Sommer  Philip  P.  Coady 

Robert  C.  Nichols  Robert  A.  Janecek 

Robert  P.  Knauff  Alvin  J.  Arnett 

Aaron  W.  Rogers  Franklin  E.  Thrall 

Richard  M.  Connor  James  G.  Lang 

Lee  I.  Levy  Galen  B.  Nielsen 

Costa  J.  Alton  John  J.  Janda.  Jr. 

Robert  Farmer  William  H.  Dotson 

John  C.  Hanson  Hugh  T.  WUllams,  Jr. 

Karl  P.  Welty.  Jr.  Philip  R.  Spiker 

Robert  S.  Cutler  Charles  H.  Leckrone 

In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284,  3304,  and 
3305. 

To  be  colonels 

Abemathy,  Sterling  H.,  032401. 

Ackerson,  Duane  W.,  045068. 

Adams,  WiUiam  L.,  Jr.,  043651. 

Adams,  Willis  J.,  034197. 

Adcock,  Charles  W.,  024287. 

Aeml,  Francis  J.,  031920. 

Agnew,  Robert  H.,  045102. 

Alcorn,  James  P.,  044844. 

Alexander,  Charles  R.,  087464. 

Alexander,  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  034481. 

AUen,  Fred  C,  034104. 

Almqulst,  Elmer  H.,  Jr.,  024228. 

Anderson,  Ben  L.,  024616. 

Anderson,  Lawrence  R.,  O40461. 

Andresen,  Carroll  W.,  034388. 

Andrews,  Theodore  H.,  033688. 

Appel,  John  G.,  040700. 

Arnold,  Henry  H.,  Jr.,  023299. 

Arntz,  John  P.,  039126. 

Arthur,  John  E.,  Jr..  024457. 

Atteberry,  Roy  L..  Jr..  023899. 

Austin.  Charles  F.,  045239. 

Ayres,  Harold  B..  034732. 

Bailey.  Claude  E..  Jr..  024420. 

Bailey,  Frederick  J.,  Jr.,  033982. 

Balkman,  John  P.,  033766, 

Ball,  Frank  E.,  033944. 

Ballard.  James  L.,  Jr.,  024215. 

Balthls.  Jack,  L.,  034706. 

Bangert,  Athel,  025202. 

Barfleld,  Thomas  H.,  035425. 

Barney,  John  C,  Jr..  023963. 

Barnhart,  Norvel  H.,  034105. 

Barrett,  William  S.,  034939. 

Barsantl,  Olinto  M.,  034037. 

Barthle,  Robert  C.  024246. 

Barton,  Claude  D.,  033663. 

Bauch,  Alfred  R.,  034401. 

Bautz,  Edward,  Jr.,  034750. 

Beatty,  George  S.,  Jr.,  025268. 

Beaudry,  Charles  L.,  023077. 

Becker,  Marshall  O.,  024473. 

Becker,  William  A.,  024267. 

Bennett,  Robert  B.,  044977. 

Benson.  John  S.,  033954. 

Berry,  John  T.,  025284. 

Best,  George  W.,  Jr.,  025074. 

Bestor,  Richard  J.,  033972. 

Biggs,  Richard  C.  045688. 
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Bird,  Daniel  C,  035264. 
Birdsong,  William  H.,  Jr.,  033945. 
Blackbtirn.  Donald  D..  033734. 
Blacker.  Kemuel  K.,  044956. 
Blakefleld,  WUUam  H.,  033927. 
Blazzard,  Howard  C,  035453. 
Bllnn.  Ashley  A.,  035322. 
Bloch.  Orville  E..  032736. 
Blom.  Arthur  R.,  079744. 
Blomgren,  Holton  E..  044964. 
Boatwrlght,  Linton  S.,  023968. 
Boggs.  Adelbert  D..  034569. 
Boggs,  WUUam  M.,  034087. 
Bone.  George  A..  081890. 
Borman,  Robert  C,  023922. 
Boswell,  Henry.  Jr..  023913. 
Boulger.  Jack  A.,  033935. 
Bowen,  Thomas  J..  033333. 
Bowlby.  Lawrence.  045718. 
Boyce.  Wilbur  C„  Jr.,  024460. 
Boyer.  JDonald  P..  Jr.,  024563. 
Boykin,  James  H..  045838. 
Boyle.  Herman  B.,  Jr.,  034090. 
Branch,  James  S.,  040494.  , 

Brand,  William  P.,  Jr.,  025323. 
Branson,  Boyd  L.,  025254. 
Brice,  Charles  S..  Jr.,  023029. 
Bristol,  Delbert  L.,  034340. 
Brodbeck.  William  D..  034565. 
Brooks.  John  M..  053449. 
Brown.  Earl  V.,  024044. 
Brown.  Harry  C.  033556. 
Brown.  Horace  M.,  Jr.,  023886. 
Brown.  James  H.,  025024. 
Browning,  James  M.,  035220. 
Buchanan,  Earl  K..  024080. 
Buerschinger.  Harold  P..  046015. 
Bunte.  Donald  W..  039122.     . 
Burgess,  Albert  F.,  Jr.,  035280. 
Burke,  James  L.,  035047. 
Burney,  Samuel  M.,  034956. 
Burns,  Kenneth  P.,  025194. 
Burtchaell,  John  W.,  023764. 
Burton,  WUUam  E.,  044526. 
Bushway,  Collin,  033330. 
Callaway,  John  W.,  024081. 
Camp,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  024603. 
Campbell,  Raymond  P.,  Jr.,  023861. 
Canella,  Charles  J.,  023865. 
Cannady,  Preston  B.,  034101. 
Cannon,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  023835. 
Caprino,  Charles  T.,  033808. 
Carlisle,  Gerald.  040324. 
Carpenter,  Sidney  C,  080381. 
Carr.  Prank  F.,  024504. 
Carroll,  Charles  A.,  025250. 
Carter,  George  W.,  024556. 
Carter,  Lamar  G.,  079769. 
Carter,  Washington  C,  035390. 
Gary,  Victor  L.,  024600. 
Cason,  Duane  S.,  025334. 
Castle,  Edmund,  035299. 
Cauble,  Gordon  B.,  024239. 
Chamberlain,  Clifton  H.,  Jr.,  056907. 
Chapman,  Daniel  T.,  034086. 
Chapman,  Ernest  W.,  040704. 
Charlton,  George  F.,  025107. 
Chenault,  James  K.,  045678. 
Chesley,  John  W.,  Jr.,  053264. 
Chrletzberg,  Abb.  034838. 
Ciccolella,  Richard  G.,  034117. 
Clark,  Harry  A.,  Jr.,  033937. 
Clark,  Howard  W.,  023698. 
Clarke,  Fred  DeM.,  Jr.,  045673. 
Clayton,  George  A.,  024196. 
Cleary,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  023998. 
Clifford,  William  E.,  023853. 
Coakley,  Robert  J.,  023919. 
Cobb,  WUUam  W.,  045651. 
Cochran,  Harrington  W.,  Jr.,  023731. 
Coffey,  Alfred  E.,  053220. 
Coffin,  Robert  E.,  025234. 
Cogswell,  David  G..  033393. 
Coleman,  Robert  M.,  022008. 
Colkltt,  Thompson  McC,  033690. 
Collins,  Fred  W.,  033425. 
Collins,  Leroy  P.,  Jr.,  024031. 
Colquitt,  Rawlins  M.,  Jr.,  024189. 
Conaty.  Francis  S..  Jr..  034965. 
Condon,  Jack  G.,  045542. 
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Condy.  William  025220. 

Connor.  John  E  .  Jr..  033933. 

Connor.  Robert  E..  033960. 

Conroy.  Rr  ymond  C  .  033276. 

Cook.  Benjamin  F  .  Jr..  032801. 

Cook.  Julian  A  .  023290 

Cooper.  Thomas  H..  045975. 

Corey,  Robert  R..  034006. 

Costablle.  Raymond  C.  044814. 

Covert.  John  R.  M  .  045098. 

Cowan.  Alvln  E..  024171. 

Cox.  William  E..  025105. 

Crane,  Glenn.  046186. 

Crawford,  Grover  L..  Jr..  079784. 

Crawford.  Harold  M..  021840. 

Crayton.  Robert  B..  034682. 

Creek.  Roy  E..  039099. 

Crosby.  Ralph  D..  033981. 

Cross.  James  C.  039092. 

Cross.  Thomas  R.,  024610. 

Crown.  Francis  J..  023031. 

Culhane.  Roger  J..  025083. 

Cumings.  Charles  S..  025120. 

Cummins.  George  M..  024418. 

Curtis.  Clifford  A..  033482. 

Curtis.  Elmer  P.,  025038. 

Curtis.  Homer  K..  051918. 

Dalley.  Paul  P..  052682. 

DalPonte.  Peter  L..  034486. 

Dalton.  Ralph  L.,  034488. 

Davldoff.  James  E..  033460. 

Davles,  Walter  J..  053328. 
Davis.  Art  H..  034693. 

Davis.  Charies  W..  034046. 
Davis,  Clarence  E..  Jr.,  O5304I. 
Davis.  Don.  046687. 
Davis.  Franklin  M..  Jr.,  024491. 

Davis.  Gerald  W..  033888. 
Davis.  Oscar  E..  039136. 
Day.  Paul  C.  023866. 
DeLuca.  Arthur  J..  024400. 
DeNoya.  Louis  L..  053352. 
DePuy.  William  E..  034710. 
De Young.  Guy  O..  Jr..  033925. 
Dean.  John  W..  Jr..  035420. 
Dean,  William  A..  046007. 
deSavISsure.  Edward  H.,  Jr.,  023790. 
Desobry.  William  R..  024262. 
Dl  Meo.  Frank  O..  044074. 
Dickerson.  George  W..  034189. 
Dickson.  Ned  R..  034091. 
Dickson.  Robert  S..  3d.  080396. 
Dillon.  Wilbur  S..  032807. 
Dingeman.  David  R  .  053468. 
Dingle.  Robert  S..  Jr.,  080397. 
Doherty.  Paul  E..  025212. 
Donley.  Edwin  I..  034887. 
Donnell.  Francis  S..  033295. 
Downing.  Edward  P..  033917. 
DrewTV.  Guy  H..  Jr..  035274. 
DuParc.  Jules  M  .  024192. 
DuBois.  Edmund  L.,  024265. 
DudT.  Frank.  053768. 
Duffie.  Johnnie  D..  033474. 
Duke,  Robert  W..  033373. 
Dukes,  Dan  K.,  Jr..  034283. 
Duncan.  Jack  M..  034647. 
Dunlop.  Donald  D..  024284. 
Dunn.  George  R..  034084. 
Dimn.  Jerry  F  .  034342. 
Durrenberger.  William  J..  025099. 
Dwan.  John  E..  2d.  025354. 
Dwlght.  Williara  A..  035305. 
Dye-  William  B..  053095. 
Dyson.  James  H.,  033799. 
Eberhardt.  Leo  H..  053435. 
Eddy.  Dayton  W..  024565. 
Edger.  Robert  H..  023921. 
Edmondson.  Carl  C.  044982. 
Edwards.  Bob  E..  033844. 
Edwards.   Richard    A..   Jr..    034116. 
Eicher.  Roger  A..  040665. 
Eisiminrrer.  Sterling  K..  040651. 
Elder.  John  H..  Jr  .  053453. 
Elder,  John  W..  025068. 
Elliott.  Glenn  P..  040658 
Emerson.  Kary  C.  033991. 
Erickson.  Kenneth  W..  024474. 
Parrar.  William  L..  034053 
Faust.  Robert  J..  040641. 
Featherston,  Howard  H.,  034339. 
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Fee.  Henry  J..  034705. 
Feeman.  William  E..  024243. 
Ferguson.  Thomas  G..  024464. 
Ferrari,  Robert  S..  044810. 
Peyereisen.  Paul  A..  039089. 
Finley.  Gibson  R.,  034837. 
Finley.  Glenn  S.,  Jr..  024117. 
Fischer.  Frank  O..  045412. 
Fisher.  Paul  A..  053311. 
Pitzpatrlck.  Francis  C,  023927. 
Fives,  Paul  E..  032170. 
Flanders,  Charles  L..  Jr.,  024006. 
Flegeal.  Foster  P..  039118. 
Fleming.  Elmer  P..  Jr..  033975. 
Fletcher.  Charles  W..  023839. 
Flynn,  Ralph  M..  039133. 
Ponk,  Elwyn  J..  044015. 
Forbes.  Robert  C.  024511. 
Ford  John  A.,  024497. 
Ford,  John  M.,  079813. 
Porsythe,  George  I.,  024510. 
Poss.  Erllng  J..  039127. 
Foster.  Hugh  P..  Jr.,  023837. 
Pragala,  Augustine  M..  081899. 
Prance.  Douglas  C.  Jr..  034967. 
Franklin.  Wesley  C.  045565. 
Pranks,  Edward  R.,  053431. 
Franz.  Robert  W..  053425. 
Prazler,  Douglas  P.,  046344. 
Freeman.  Robert  P..  044823. 
Freeman,  Wilson,  024234. 
Fritter,  Lee  W..  023217. 
Garbacz.  Joseph  P..  040548. 
Gardiner.  WUliam  D..  045175. 
Gardner.  Glenn  H..  033665. 
Garrett.  Leonard  E.,  035307. 
Garrett.  Robert  W.,  023971. 
Gattls,  Floyd  D..  034269. 
Gauvreau.  David  G.,  023789. 
Geer.  Donald  L..  034675. 
Geise.  Jack  P.,  025131. 
Georgelas.  John  G..  033978. 
Gerace.  Feli.K  J.,  023954. 
Gibbons.  James  J.,  025355. 
Gilchrist.  Frank.  045818. 
Gildart.  William  J..  023264. 
Gile.  David  A..  024477. 
Gillespie.  Hubert  W..  Jr..  024264. 
Girard.  Charles  J..  034110. 
Gleason.  William  T..  023956. 
Glover.  William  C.  034122. 
Goers.  Melvln  A.,  025265. 
Gold.  Norman  H..  034862. 
Golladay.  Howard  O..  025062. 
Gompf.  Clayton  N..  034716. 
Gonseth.  Kenneth  M..  024417. 
Goodman,  John  M  .  033323. 
Gordon.  Donald  B  .  032573. 
Gordon.  William  T..  034397. 
Grace.  Denis  B.  023760. 
Grady.  John  W.,  033940. 
Graham.  Charles  R..  024605. 
Graham.  Erwin  M..  Jr..  053182. 
Gray.  Asa  P..  Jr..  034096. 
Gray,  Paul,  Jr.,  023935. 
Greeley.  Donald  H  .  035144. 
Green.  Robert  W..  034332. 
Greene.  Lawrence  V..  023872. 
Greene.  Michael  J.  L..  023887. 
Greer.  Howard  W.,  035426. 
Gre?g.  Francis  H  .  032037. 
Gribble.  William  C.  Jr..  023695. 
GrifUn.  James  S.,  053096. 
Grimsley,  Ralph  J..  039119 
Grinnell.  Richard  A..  053260. 
Grlscti.  Walter  E..  034666. 
Grove.  Robert  N..  025104. 
Grygiel.  Joseph  S..  023737. 
Guerin.  Vincent  C  .  034052. 
Guest.  James  W..  024133. 
Gunn.  Frank  L..  034734. 
Gustafson.  Karl  W..  045560. 
Haley.  James  W..  024244. 
Halper.  Maurice  J..  039072. 
Hamilton.  Robert  C.  095031. 
Hamilton.  Robert  M  .  024621. 
Hammer.  James  E  .  024599. 
Hanes.  Lloyd  LeR..  024191. 
Hanes.  Wallace  M..  033384. 
Hannah.  Paul  V..  024539. 
Hansen.  John  C.  034333. 


Harbert,  John  E.,  044833. 

Harden.  John  H.,  034977. 

Harper,  James  H.,  040735. 

Harrington.  Patrick  W.,  033372. 

Harris,  Frederick  V.,  033595. 

Harris,  James  P..  Jr..  034242. 

Harris.  William  N..  040659. 

Hart.  William  P..  Jr..  045792. 

Harvey,  Glenn  M.,  046210. 

Harvey.  William  W..  Jr.,  024598. 

Hatch,  James  J.,  045096. 

Hatch,  Merrill  G.,  033918. 

Hathaway,  Edward  N..  025366. 

Hauser.  Auburon  P..  023908. 

Hay.  John  H.,  Jr.,  025290. 

Hayes,  John,  053437. 

Healy,  James  G.,  023816. 

Healy.  Richard  W..  025275. 

Heatwole.  James  W..  035215. 

Hebbeler,  James  A.,  024518. 

Heffelflnger,  Hugo  W.,  046143. 

Helena.  Cecil  C,  053271. 

Henderson,  William  H.,  Jr..  045534. 

Herrington.  Jay  W..  034121. 

Herstad,  John  O.,  022068. 

Hickman.  Mahlon  D..  032355. 

Hicks,  Herbert  C,  Jr.,  040598. 

Hicks.  Thomas  A.,  Jr..  053246. 

Hidalgo,  Stanley  P..  035049. 

Hines,  Jack  G.,  046117. 

Hlnkley,  Paul  P.,  040675. 

Hlnman.  John  M..  033822. 

Hislop.  Albert  H..  034034. 

Hitchcock,  Raymond  H.,  034708. 

Hoag.  Robert  E..  084370. 

Hogoboom.  Dale  D.,  Jr.,  034085. 

Hoile,  John  D.,  033580. 

Holbrook.  Charles  C.  033501. 

Holland.  James  G.,  Jr..  024573. 

Holliman.  Earl  J.,  025298. 

Holllngsworth.  James  F..  034155. 

Holly.  George  J.,  Jr.,  046075. 

Holmes.  William  E.,  046227. 

Hough.  Parkhurst  C.  033836. 
Howell.  Harry  R..  Jr..  046248. 
Howton.  James  R..  040613. 
Hubbard.  William  H.,  034111. 
Huffman.  Burnside  E.,  Jr.,  023759. 
Hughes.  James  P..  Jr..  033956. 
Hughes.  John  S..  034271. 
Hunnicutt.  Cecil  F..  033442. 
Hunt.  James  W.,  079635. 
Inge.  Andrew  V.,  021448. 
Ingerski.  Jerome  A..  040531. 
Inman.  Roy  L..  034102. 
Irving,  John  W..  053276. 
Irving,  Thurman  A.,  079866. 
Irwin,  Wllburt  J..  024179. 
Irzyk.  Albln  P.,  024158. 
Jackson.  Bennett  L..  080426. 
Jeffries.  Charles  C.  034093. 
Jeffries,  James  C.  Jr..  025020. 
Jenkins.  Edward  N..  040561. 
Jenkins.  Francis  L..  Jr..  032684. 
Jenkins,  John  P..  053168. 
Jennings.  Edward  B..  024251. 
Jennings.  Gregg  N..  045454. 
Johnson.  Allan  G.  W..  023769. 
Johnson,  Lynnwood  M..  Jr..  035199. 
Johnson,  Malcolm  C.  023794. 
Johnston.  M\Ton  T..  024525. 
Jones,  Bruce  B..  034239. 
Jones.  Grant  E..  040649. 
Jones.  James  O..  034059. 
Jones,  Leo  B..  024255. 
Jones,  Luther,  G..  Jr.,  040575. 
Jones.  Morton  M..  Jr..  023879. 
Joseph.  Vern  L..  053375. 
Kaiser.  James  L..  024085. 
Kane.  Roy  A..  034140. 
Karnosky.  Benedict  A..  044878. 
Karstedt.  Warren  H..  033849. 
Katherman.  Elliott  T..  053023. 
Keirsy.  Jim  D.,  034681. 
Keller.  Luclen  P..  024399.  -v 

Kelley.  Roy  S..  023703. 
Kemp.  Harry  M..  039146. 
Kennedy,  Kenneth  W..  023716. 
Kent.  Harold  R..  034103. 
Kent,  James  R.,  034678. 
Kernan,  William  P.,  025023. 
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Kerns,  Merlin  C,  087989. 

Kerr.  Billy  H.,  034655. 

Kessler.  Roy  M.,  034723. 

Klght,  Harry  D.,  056904. 

Kimball,  Robert  E.,  024586. 

King,  James  H.,  023884. 

King.  John  J.,  Jr.,  033329. 

Kirkbrlde,  Max  V.,  033485. 

Kirkpatrlck,  Byron  M.,  024257. 

Klslel,  Edwin  C,  023984. 

Kloos,  Edward  J.,  053291. 

Knowles,  Richard  T.,  035418. 

Knowlton,  Joseph  L.,  023869. 

Knox,  Jack  C,  046402. 

Kobayashl,  Thomas  M.,  052745. 

Koepcke,  Henry,  Jr.,  024581. 

Kolb,  Roland  L.,  025184. 

Koob,  William  L.,  Jr.,  025132. 

Kovalevsky,  Vitaly,  024488. 

Kramer,  Robert  S.,  023729. 

Kramers,  John  T.,  033890. 

Krampitz,  Charles  T.,  033630. 

Kreutzer,  Richard  B.,  025037. 

Kugler,  William  R.,  034663. 

Kuzell,  Ralph  E.,  023766. 

Kuznlckl,  John  P.,  083819. 

Kyle,  David  McV.,  033263. 

LaHatte.  William  P.,  024206. 

Lacey,  Peter  J.,  Jr.,  033668. 

Lalche,  Weldon  E.,  034295. 

Lancey.  William  S.,  033997. 

Land,  Leroy  C,  025084. 

Lane,  Douglas  H.,  040338. 

Lang.  Clarence  J.,  040705. 

Langland,  Kenneth  P..  O52505. 

Langley,  William  C,  040691. 

Lanlgan.  Robert  E..  023896. 

Lanterman,  John  V.  S..  033983. 

Larson,  Robert  W..  045964. 

Lash,  Frederick  P.,  040574. 

Latimer.  Raymond  LaV.,  034833. 

Lavin,  John  J.,  045613. 

Lawrence.  Leon  S.,  034286. 

Lawson,  Joel  W^033298. 

Lawson,  Melvln  M..  045475. 
Lawson.  Roger  L..  023852. 
Leary,  Francis  X.,  024427. 
Leber,  Walter  P.,  025130. 
Lee,  James  H.,  035428. 
Lee,  John  C.  H.,  Jr.,  023688. 
Leeney,  Lewis  W..  025206. 
Legare.  Ben  W.,  Senior,  039034. 
Lent.  Morris  A.,  033469. 
Leonard,  Theodore,  034124. 
Liggett,  John  C.  024410. 
Lind,  WUllam  J.,  O45230. 
Llndjord,  Haakon,  025340. 
Llndley,  Harold  C.  045614. 
Lindner.  Kenneth  R..  034650. 
Linn.  James  W..  034653. 
Llnnell,  Prank  H.,  024089. 
Lolselle.  Postford  A..  033321. 
Long.  Glen  C,  024170. 
Looney,  Ned  I.,  040776. 
Loop,  Paul  A.,  045735. 
Love,  James  W.,  034026. 
Lucree,  Morris  J..  033401. 
Lundy,  William  G.,  032692. 
Lynch,  William  R.,  Jr.,  034268. 
Mabry,  George  L.,  Jr.,  034047. 
MacFeeters,  Etonald  W..  025300. 
MacKenzle.  Stuart  A..  040618. 
MacMlUan,  Latimer  W.,  Jr.,  025100. 
Malxner,  Harold  V..  024439. 
Mallne,  Paul  J..  024402. 
Mallng,  Robert  C,  034745. 
Mallszewskl,  George  M..  020759. 
Mancuso.  Stephen  J.,  022006. 
Maness.  Lewis  E..  039135. 
Mantz.  William  M..  033403. 
Manzollllo.  Russell  J.,  023304. 
Maples,  Herron  N.,  045920. 
Marfing.  Thomas  E.,  034713. 
Marsh,  Harley  T.,  Jr..  023901. 
Martasln,  William  N..  044997. 
Martin.  Robert  A.,  024180. 
Mataxls.  Theodore  C.  034035. 
Mather,  Walter  E.,  023749. 
Matthews,  Clinton  P.,  024503. 
Matthews.  Jack  B..  034721. 
Maxwell,  James  8..  053163. 
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Mayo,  Joseph  B.,  046024. 

McBrlde,  Edward  E.,  Jr.,  034347. 

McBrlde,  Francis  G..  033539. 

McCachern.  William  Y.,  025190. 

McCaffrey,  George  W.,  025256. 

McCartney,  Robert  W.,  039062. 

McConnell,  C.  W.,  040381. 

McConnell,  John  A.,  079917. 

McOorkle,  Philip  H.,  045867. 
•"      McCoy,  Jim  H.,  052796. 

McCulloch,  Joseph  A.,  Jr..  023786. 

McDannel.  Carlyle  P..  033271. 

McE>owell,  James  E.,  040674. 

McDowell,  William  D.,  035204. 

McGrane.  Edward  J.,  Jr..  024027. 

McGrath,  Vincent  J.,  079921. 

McGraw,  Robert  E.,  039107. 

McGregor,  Edward  W.,  039096. 

Mcintosh,  Charles  A.,  Jr..  045816. 

Mclntyre.  George  W.,  023841. 

McKean,  Sterling  J..  079924. 

Meacham,  Joseph  R.,  053374. 

Meanor,  James  B.,  Jr.,  034981. 

MehafHe,  Louis  H.,  040761. 

Meyer,  Arthur  L.,  023871. 

Michael,  George  P.,  040689. 

Mlckelson,  Rolf  E.,  045184. 

Middleworth,  Henry  V.,  024226. 

Mllano,  James  V.,  046052. 

Miller,  Crosby  P.,  034151. 

Miller,  Joseph  G.  K.,  Jr.,  024285. 

Miller,  Olaf  G.,  053184. 

Millikln,  John  Jr.,  023781. 

Mist,  Ellis  H.,  052255. 

Mitchell,  Burt  L.,  Jr.,  024219. 

Mitchell,  Joseph  D.,  024286. 

Mitman,  Floyd  B.,  Jr.,  025330. 

Mobley,  James  H.,  025053. 

Montrone,  Alfred  J.,  032737. 

Moody,  Alfred  J.  P.,  023685. 

Moore,  Pelton  H.,  034724. 
Moore,  George  B.,  023804. 
Moore,  Harley  L.,  Jr.,  040729. 
Moore.  Robert  S.,  025253. 
Moran,  Edward  E.,  039108. 
Moran,  Richard  C,  025027. 
Morgan,  Charles  A.,  Jr..  045520. 
Morgan,  John  J.,  035260. 
Morgan,  William  O.,  034049. 
Moucha,  Mlroslav  P.,  023877. 
Mueller,  Arndt  L.,  034700. 
Mueller.  Edmund  L.,  034292. 
Muggelberg,  Glenn  E.,  033812. 
Mulcahy,  James  P.,  024227. 
Muller,  Frank  M.,  034715. 
Muller,  Heru-y  J..  Jr.,  024508. 
Mundy,  Reuben  W.,  O25063. 
Munster,  Daniel  P.,  024467. 
Murphy,  James  O.,  034193. 
Murphy,  Robert  E.,  034080. 
Naselroad,  Wlnfred  C,  035259. 
Nathan,  Aubrey  P.,  034270. 
Nawn,  Leo  J.,  Jr.,  053200. 
Neary,  Elmer  J.,  034964. 
Nelson,  Harold  E.,  024487. 
Newland.  Jess  E.,  045793. 
Newlln,  Charles  A.,  032983. 
Newman,  John  T.,  024281. 
Newton,  Albert.  040742. 
Nichols,  Edwin  A.,  025192. 
Nllsson,  Paul  A.,  025274. 
Nolan.  Hubert  L..  039111. 
Northington,  Hartsell  H.,  033275. 
Norton,  John,  023858. 
O'Parrell.  Hugh  R.,  043888. 
Ohl.  William  C,  034078. 
Olllver,  Leonard  P.,  040586. 
O'Neill,  Richard  J.,  033536. 
Ortenzl.  Anthony  H..  033383. 
Osgard,  James  L.,  035315. 
Ostrom,  Charles  D.  Y.,  025331. 
Oswalt,  John  R.,  Jr.,  023690. 
Packman,  James  L.,  034761. 
Page,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  022120. 
Palmblad.  Frederic  H..  034845. 
Panke,  Robert  E.,  023831. 
Parker,  Harold  E.,  034951. 
Parker,  James  C.  034123. 
Parsons.  Albro  L.,  Jr..  024259. 
Parsons.  Marcus  L..  045699. 
Patterson,  Douglas  H.,  034979. 


Patterson,  George  D.,  032702. 

Peabody,  Herbert  G.,  039098. 

Pearson,  Raymond  L.  V.,  034869. 

Peeples,  Edward  T.,  024537. 

Penson,  David,  033787. 

Penzkofer,  Claire  B.,  046282. 

Pepke,  Donn  R.,  025188. 

Phelps,  Robert  E.,  024165. 

Phllbln,  Tobias  R.,  Jr.,  034406. 

Phllp,  John  P.,  053061. 

Phlpps,  Charles  H.,  039087. 

Plckard,  Andrew  D.,  034639. 

Pickering,  EUls  E.,  053113. 

Pickett,  George  B.,  Jr.,  023932. 

Pierce,  Pred  A.,^r.,  024172. 

Plllsbury,  Glenn  T.,  034125. 

Piper,  Robert  M.,  034674. 

Pitts,  George  T.,  Jr.,  034036. 

Plxton,  Allan  G..  024137. 

Plant,  Ottls  M.,  040714. 

Poffenberger.  John  T..  045197. 

Porter,  Howard  E.,  034480. 

Powell,  Edwin  L.,  Jr.,  023689. 

Powell,  Marcus  L.,  Jr..  084568. 

Pratt,  John  B.,  034186. 

Freer,  Carleton,  Jr.,  045567. 

Prendergast,  Joseph  T.";  045327. 

Prewltt,  Daniel  W.,  033301. 

Prlbnow,  Andy  W.,  025292. 

Prldgen,  Robert  B.,  053197. 

Prusaltls,  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  034402. 

Ptirdy,  William  A.,  023973. 

Purnell,  Sterling  E.,  044875. 

Quashnock,  Enro  J.,  034321. 

Qulgley,  Hugh  E.,  046420. 

Quirey,  WUllam  O.,  039102. 
Raffaell,  Raymond  J.,  053170. 
RaU,  Lloyd  L.,  040632. 
Ramee,  Paul  W..  023704, 
Ramey,  Stanley  M.,  023726. 
Randall,  Burr  J..  Jr.,  035611. 
Raney,  Maynard  C.  024617. 
Ransone,  Alexander  L.,  034142. 
Ray,  John,  021821. 
Read,  Beverly  M.,  046180. 
Redfem,  Ira  C,  Jr.,  034109. 
Redmon.  John  G..  023802. 
Reed,  Wilson  R.,  023824. 
Reld,  John  E.,  025108. 
Reld,  Samuel  LaP.,  035160. 
Rellly,  William  R.,  022163. 
Renfro,  Charles  G..  024567. 
Rice.  Arnold  E.,  045730. 
Rice,  Edward  S..  0251 19. 
Rice,  Irvln  M.,  024414. 
Rice,  Johnny  M.,  034094. 
Rich.  Arthur  A.,  Jr.,  079966. 
Richeson,  Hugh  A.,  034725. 
Rlegle,  Charles  A.,  033326. 
Riley,  Jacob  L..  Jr.,  063161. 
Riley,  Thomas  W..  Jr.,  033668. 
Roberts,  John  K.,  Jr..  023195. 
Roberts,  Paul  P.,  033825. 
Robinson,  John  H.,  044984. 
Rogers,  Jack  A.,  034572. 
Rogers,  Maurice  A.,  040555. 
Rogers,  William  C,  031602. 
Rollins,  Andrew  P..  Jr..  024237. 
Root,  Paul  C.  Jr.,  023979. 
Roper.  Willard,  033605. 
Ross,  Samuel  R.,  034278. 
Roth,  Robert  C,  039095. 
Roton.  William  P.,  023961. 
Rowny,  Edward  L.,  023744. 
Rubottom.  Donald  C,  035286. 
Ruffner,  Clifford  H.,  Jr.,  039017. 
Russl,  Gilbert  C.  033264. 
Ruwet,  Vincent  L.,  024524. 
Sablltz,  Henry  H.,  040532. 
Sage.  Jerry  M.,  035326. 
Sage.  Rex  R..  034061. 
Salisbury,  Lloyd  R.,  023797. 
Sallee,  Donald  L.,  033951. 
Samusson,  Elrnest,  Jr.,  024260. 
Sanden.  James  V.,  024213. 
Sanders,  Cecil  M.,  033923. 
Saunders,  WiUlam  W..  023296. 
Savilla,  Roland,  040563. 
Sawbrldge,  John  J.,  079987. 
Schaad,  Carl  W.,  025087. 
Schaf.  Prank  L.,  Jr.,  045860. 
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Schmedemann,  Keith  M.,  034742. 
Schmidt,  Graham  E..  034348. 
Schmierer,  Elmer,  024531. 
Schreiber,  William  L.,  034043. 
Schremp,  John  E.,  023709. 
Schuier.  Richard  H.,  033414. 
Schulz,  Robert  H.,  025303. 
Schutz,  Albert  D.,  025054. 
Schweiter,  Leo  H.,  034334. 
Scott,  Emmett  G.,  043760. 
Scott,  Richard  P.,  023787. 
Seltz.  Richard  J.,  033979. 
Seneff,  George  P.,  Jr.,  023738. 
Servis,  John  D.,  052747. 
SeweU,  Harry  B.,  045491^ 
Sharp,  Hobert  W.,  043678. 
Sharpe,  Granville  A.,  034986. 
Sharpe,  Thomas  J..  024181. 
Shaw.  Robert  C.  033626. 
Shea,  Gerald  H..  034882. 
Shettle,  Charles  G.,  040706. 
ShurUeff,  Carlyle  H..  044288. 
Sidle,  Wlnant,  033651. 
Slfford,  Wilson.  033920. 
Simmons,  James  E.,  024521. 
Simpson,  Paul  A.,  025368. 
Skinner.  WUliam  G.,  Jr.,  053044. 
Skowronek.  Paul  O.,  023822. 
Sloan,  Nicholas  E.,  033117. 
Sloan,  William  N.,  Jr.,  024235. 
Smith,  Albert  H.,  Jr.,  034044. 
Smith,  Aley  L..  035044. 
Smith,  Bill  O.,  053387. 
Smith,  Herbert  A..  Jr.,  034081. 
Smith,  Jack  D.,  033260. 
Smith,  Magnus  L.,  040698. 
Smith ,  Robert  B . ,  04624 1 .        > 
Smith.  Wlllard  A.,  034637. 
Smith,  William  M.,  Jr.,  040724. 
Smoak,  Robert  A..  046267. 
Snapp.  Elbridge  L.,  024622. 
Snetzer,  Robert  E.,  035458. 
Snoddy,  Cecil  C.  Jr.,  034690. 
Sparra,  Charls  R.,  032712. 
Speaks,  Robert  J.,  034196. 
1    Spencer,  Thomas  P.,  024559. 
Splller.  Benjamin  A..  024023. 
Splllner,  Siegfried  H.,  035300. 
St.  Clair,  Harold  J..  025369. 
Stafford.  Robert  S.,  034556. 
Stanford.  Marvin  N.,  035182. 
Starr,  James  C.  079640. 
Starr.  William  P.,  023843. 
Stelchen,  Woodrow  J.,  034392. 
Stelnbacher,  Raymond  L.,  032709. 
Stem,  Herbert  I.,  023957. 
Stewart,  Lee  L..  034184. 
Stewart,  Thomas  N..  034712. 
Stlllman,  Richard  J.,  025038. 
Stone,  Prank  H..  024397. 
Stone,  WUllam  W.,  Jr.,  040713. 
Storey.  Robert  C,  024433. 
Stout.  Morris  C,  024166. 
Strain,  James  W.,  023719. 
Strait,  Lewis  J.,  Jr..  044735. 
Strlder,  Nicholas  S.,  045589. 
Strok.  Michael  J..  052838. 
Strong,  John  L.,  034088. 
Strother,  Tom  B..  024429. 
Strunk,  Robert  W.,  040581. 
Sxilllvan.  John  L.,  Jr..  025299. 
SxilUvan,  Martin  P.,  025332. 
Sullivan.  William  G.,  039097. 
Sutherland,  James  W.,  Jr.,  024202. 
Sweeney,  Francis  P.,  03448S. 
Swenson,  J.  Elmore,  033380. 
Swope,  Francis  A..  032774. 
Tabb.  Jack  S..  033721. 
Taber,  Robert  C,  025270. 
Talbott,  Orwln  C,  024617. 
Tansey.  Patrick  H.,  Jr.,  023915. 
Tarbox.  Robert  M..  023715. 
Tarkenton.  James  C,  Jr..  033283. 
Taylor,  George  I..  024209. 
Taynton.  Lewis  C.  034007, 
Telr,  WUllam.  040701. 
Terrell,  Cader  C,  034555. 
Terrell,  Joseph  S.,  Jr.,  053118. 
Terry,  James  K.,  033375. 
Thomas,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  045667. 
Thompson,  James  B.,  036635. 


Thompson,  John  R.,  025047. 
Thompson,  Lowell  E.,  025252. 
Tobey,  Nelson  W.,  033778. 
Todd.  Walter  B.,  025051.  , 
Tonettl,  Oscar  C,  023864. 
Traylor,  John  P.,  025060. 
Trlplett,  Austin,  Jr.,  034030. 
Tyler,  Max  C,  023809. 
Tyner,  Layton  C,  033640. 
Unger,  James  P.,  034056. 
Urban,  Peter  L.,  024163. 
Vallery,  Joy  K.,  034241. 
Van  de  Voort,  Leo  D.,  039071. 
Van  Sandt.  William  A.,  040762. 
Vanderpool,  Jay  D.,  034570. 
Vaughan,  William  J.  D.,  023978. 
Vidlak,  Frank  J.,  046142. 
Vilhauer,  Jonas  A.,  032732. 
Vincent,  Dale  L.,  033948. 
Vlnqulst,  Glenn  M.,  044867. 
Walker.  Glenn  D.,  033282. 
Walker,  John  K.,  Jr.,  034744. 
Walker,  Lawrence  H.,  Jr.,  034243. 
Wallace,  Victor  M.,  053124. 
Wallace,  Winston  E.,  034766. 
Ward,  Donald  R.,  033646. 
Ward,  Kenneth  A.,  034415. 
Ward,  Linus  P.,  053191. 
Warden.  Irving  D.,  053379. 
Warren.  Robert  E.,  076845. 
Washington,  William  R..  034042. 
Watson,  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  024283. 
Webb,  William  E.,  034092. 
Weber,  Milton  J..  Jr..  053319. 
Welch.  Lamar  A.,  024391. 
Wellems,  Edward  N.,  024484. 
Wells,  Robert  B.,  024275. 
Wells,  William  L.,  033641. 
Welsh,  Robert  J.,  025096. 
West.  Arthur  L.,  Jr.,  025269. 
Weyand.  Frederick  C,  033736. 
Wheeler.  Sheldon  H.,  034949. 
Wheells,  Reuben  E.,  024184. 
White,  Stanley  W..  035250. 
White.  Stephen  H.,  081934. 
Whltsltt,  Menon  W.,  031384. 
Williams,  Floyd  D.,  039139. 
Williams.  John  W.,  034107. 
Williams,  Ralph  I..  034960. 
Williamson,  Ellis  W.,  034484. 
Wilson.  Eugene  A.,  033818. 
Wilson,  John  M..  033026. 
Wilson.  Leroy  B.,  025106. 
Wltcover,  Henry  W..  045522. 
Wltte.  Carl  G..  032303. 
Wohner.  John  H.,  023142. 
Wojclk,  Walter  K.,  033802. 
Wood,  Edgar  C,  034051. 
Woods,  David  H.,  025101. 
Woodward,  William  H..  023900. 
Woolwlne,  Walter  J.,  023795. 
Wootton,  William  B.,  Jr.,  024261. 
Yates,  Elmer  P.,  023686. 
Yoder.  Donn  W.,  034664. 
York,  Dantes,  A.,  045549. 
Yourtee.  Leon  R.,  Jr.,  044329. 
Zals.  Melvin,033471. 
Zaumeyer,  Lawrence  M.,  032906. 

To  be  colonel,  Chaplain 
Bell.  Richard  R..  043201. 
Betzold.  John  W..  076785. 
Donnelly,  Augustine  P..  023681. 
Fitzgerald,  William  R.,  076786. 
Sxilllvan,  Maurice  L..  043165. 
Taylor,  Newell  E.,  052031. 

To  be  colonel.  Medical  Corps 
Austin,  Richard  B.,  3d.  067983. 
Barron,  Thomas  S.,  056862. 
Brennan,  James  T.,  031183. 
Maret,  Raymond,  063666.     . 
Miller,  Elsworth  L.,  031191. 
Mordecal,  Llndley  R.,  073970. 
Offutt,  Harry  D..  Jr.,  031196. 
Reed.  Paul  A.,  065411. 
Travis,  LeRoy  O.,  024368. 

To  be  colonel.  Dental  Corps 
Burke,  Allyn  D.,  078039. 
Enmeier,  James  M.,  043168. 
Orundler,  Richard  A.,  043188. 


Mosley,  George  W.,  043175. 
Sumnlcht,  Russell  W.,  031208. 

To  be  colonel.  Veterinary  Corps 
Gochenour,  William  S.,  Jr.,  031211. 
Lord,  Willys  E.,  031144. 
Held,  Joseph  E.,  031237. 

To  be  colonel.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Bryan,  Roy  A.,  037455. 
Caldbeck,  Raymond  J.,  041130. 
Chapelle,  Francis  O.,  037399. 
Colyer,  Andrew  J.,  041 138. 
CowgUl,  Charles  J.,  037457. 
DeSautels,  Francis  O.,  039337. 
Dowless,  Joseph  D.,  Jr.,  037460. 
Edwards,  Sam  A.,  037466. 
Francis,  James  R.,  037440. 
Prick.  Lynmn  P.,  043239. 
Hack.  Vincent  I.,  043206. 
Hllcken,  John  A.,  037417. 
Hltchings,  Donald  L..  052081. 
Jetland,  Robert  I.,  043256. 
Lelbovltz,  Albert,  037407. 
Levesque,  Paul  M.,  037415. 
Marks,  Edward,  041139. 
Medwed,  John  D.,  037410. 
Mendenhall,  John  V..  037416. 
Rattan,  Volney  H.,  039328. 
Southard,  William  W.,  Jr.,  037465. 
Stabile,  Joseph  N.,  043218. 
Stewart,  Thomas  B.,  039335. 
Thornton,  William  H.,  037394. 
Ware,  Marvin  A.,  056203. 
Wolf,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  037467. 

To  be  colonel.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Jump,  Katherlne  R.,  N341. 
Rosasco.  Louise  C.  N2450. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3299: 
To  be  major 

Comlskey.  Donald  N.,  084599. 

Manjeot.  Lloyd  H.,  065761. 

Sheehan,  John  J.,  092540. 

To  be  captain 
Catron.  Robert  L.,  OF102156. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3298: 
To  be  first  lieutenant 

Anderson,  Edwin  P.,  OF101182. 

Armstrong,  David  B.,  OF102400. 

Baer,  James  T.,  OF102401. 

Bartlett,  LeRoy,  3d.  096859. 

Blanco,  Frederick  A.,  OF102408, 

Blouln,  James  O.,  Jr.,  093151. 

Brooks,  Joseph  H.,  OF101199. 

Brookshlre,  Robert  R..  2d,  095450. 

Brown,  Russell  D.,  097425. 

Bulger,  John  P.,  OF103805. 

Bushong,  James  T.,  OF100697. 

Cannan.  Patrick  P.,  097094. 

Carey,  Roland,  098389. 

Carlson,  Robert  L.,  097440. 

Carlton,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  OF100870. 

Causer,  Wllburn  R.,  Jr.,  OFl 02829. 

Chapman,  Michael  G.,  OF103809. 

Christian,  Donnle  G..  OP101804. 

Clements,  Lawrence  J.,  OF103660. 

Cowan,  Ronald  L.,  097468. 

Craddock,  OlUe  C,  Jr.,  OF101034. 

Crews,  Norman  A.,  OF101117. 

Cullum,  Bobble  J.,  OF102168. 

Dales.  Betram  B.,  3d.  097477. 

Davis,  William  I..  OF102170. 

Dlcklson,  Daniel  R.,  095503. 

Donelan,  James  J.,  OF100468. 

Donoghue,  Glen  M.,  OF102314. 

Dortch,  John  D.,  OFl 03821. 

Duncan,  James  L.,  OF103822. 

Easum,  Thomas  P.,  Jr.,  OF101042. 

Ernest,  Marlon  D.,  OF101947, 

Evans,  Richard  P.,  OF102865. 

Everly,  Julian  R.,  OP102866. 

Feerlck,  Martin  S..  Jr.,  093331. 
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Flncher,  Hubert  T.,  Jr.,  OP102872. 
Frederick,  Gilbert  H.,  Jr.,  OF102876. 
Freeman,  Donald  W.,  096344. 

Frlerson,  Donald  M.,  OF101040. 

Glnsburg,  Norman  I.,  OP102882. 

Goodwin,  Bobby  A.,  098436. 

Greer,  Robert  H.,  OF102477. 

Guenzburger,  Albert,  OF102889. 

Gustafson,  Jan  A.,  096774. 

Hadawat,  Bobby  G.,  097126. 

Hadley.  Miles  B.,  OF102894. 

Hagerty,  Nell  M.,  OF102483. 

Haines,  Charles  O.,  OF101173. 

Hammett,  Grady  E.,  096698. 

Hammock,  Millard  E.,  OF102312. 

Harrell,  George  L.,  2d.  099174. 

Harvey,  Joe  B.,  OF103702. 

Haslemann,  Walter,  OP103842. 

Hanson,  WUllam  R.,  OF102909. 

Howerton,  WUllam  R.,  OF101141. 

Johnson,  Andrew  J..  095440. 

Kallnowskl,  Donald  D.,  OF103859. 

Kampf,  Michael  E.,  OF100729. 

Killebrew.  James  E.,  037620. 

King.  Earle  E.,  Jr.,  OF102942. 

Leach,  Frank  J.,  OF103867. 

Leyda,  Craig  H.,  OF103869. 

Llndsey,  David  H.,  OFl 02531. 

Love,  Earnest  E.,  OF102537. 

Mann.  Carl  A.,  097069. 

Mann,  Robert  E.,  098501. 

Mathls.  Foy  M.,  OF102969. 

Matje,  Robert  W.,  094807. 

McClure,  WUllam  M.,  095673. 

McSanlel,  Quannah  L.,  OFl 02549. 

McLemore,  Oran  P.,  OF102975. 

McPherson,  Arthur  R.,  OF102553. 

Moentmann,  Werner  A.,  097236. 

Moore,  Alan  L.,  Jr.,  097690. 

Moss,  Pat  L.,  OF102986. 

MuUls,  Harry  E.,  OFl 02988. 

Murphee,  John  D.,  097697. 

Murray.  David  B.,  OF102574. 

Myatt,  John  E.,  OF102992. 

Nlcolal,  Larry  D.,  OF102995. 
Noel,  Albert  E.,  095132. 
Novembre,  Peter  J.,  OF100702. 
Ortiz,  Luis,  097239. 
Owen,  Charles  S.,  097242. 
Pabst,  David  A.,  097179. 
Parlow,  Robert  J.,  097243. 
Pastor,  John  D.,  Jr.,  097244. 
Patterson,  Jerry  R.,  OP102239. 
Peffer,  WUllam  D.,  Jr..  097727. 
Poff,  Gary  L.,  OF103009. 
Powell.  Horace  W..  OFl 02708. 
Prltchett,  Charles  H.,  097736. 
Reed,  Arthxir  W.,  OF102607. 
ReUly,  WUllam  P..  Jr.,  097252. 
Rutz,  Stephen  P.,  OF102620. 
Samas,  Frank  R.,  OF100344. 
Seldomridge.  John  A.  A.,  OF103030. 
Showalter,  James  V.,  OF103733. 
Shurtleff,  Billy  K.,  097074. 
Smith,  Charles  P.,  OF103040. 
Spencer,  WUllam  P.,  Jr.,  OF103042. 
Stevens,  WUllam  L.,  097800. 
Stutz,  Darvel  C,  097807. 
Swearengen,  Mark  A.,  097263. 
Sydes,  Thomas  A.,  OP103749. 
Towne,  Thomas  J.,  097266. 
Van  Loon,  Weston  O.,  OF100363. 
Wagner,  Ronald  E.,  OF103063. 
Waters,  John  K.,  Jr.,  098331. 
Whitehead,  Charlie  L.,  095288. 
Whitehead,  Robert  W.,  OF100041. 
Williamson,  Clyde  T.,  Jr.,  OF103778. 
Windsor,  Thomas  C,  097868. 
Wlnslow,  William  R.,  OFl 02679. 
ro  be  first  lieutenant.  Women's  Army 

Hlgglns,  Betty  L.,  L630. 
ro  be  first  lieutenant.  Medical  Service 
Brown,  Carl  D.,  OF102422. 
Colbert,  Bill  N.,  OF102833. 
Damian,  Kenneth  J.,  094200. 
Davis,  Charles  T.,  095475. 
Gatens,  Paul  D..  097543. 
Gmellch,  James  R.,  OF102716. 
Halllsey,  John  J.,  093492. 
Harrington,  Jack  O.,  Jr.,  OFl 00464. 
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Hartman,  Thomas  E.,  2d,  OF103841. 

Humma,  Patrick  J.,  OFl 02989. 

Iwamoto,  Raymond  S.,  095570. 

Kitchln,  David  J.,  3d,  OF102943. 

Llghtfoot,  Donald  R.,  097188. 

Pauley,  Richard  E.,  097724. 

Powell,  Frederick  C,  097246. 

Van  Broekhoven,  Rollln  A.,  096653. 

White,  Joseph  S.,  097081. 

WUllams,  David  G.,  OF103777. 

Yamanouchl,  Kenneth  K.,  OF103787. 

To  be  first  lieutenant,  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Jackson,  Leila  J.,  N3145. 

Knox,  Rhona  M.,  N3159. 

Nace,  Patricia  A.,  N3176. 

Thompson,  Andrea  B..  N3163. 

Williams,  Karyn  S.,  N3166. 

The  foUowing-named  person  for  reap- 
pointment to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  from  the  tempo- 
rary disabUity  retired  list  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tlonl211: 

To  be  captain 

Chamberlain,  Smith  B.,  027587. 

The  following-named  persons  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Army  by  transfer 
In  the  grades  specified,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283, 
3284.  3285,  3286,  3287,  3288,  and  3292: 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Judge  Advocate 

General's  Corps 
Rohn,  Gordon  (Armor) ,  096613. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 
RussUlo,  Michael  P.,  Jr.  (MSC),  088307. 

The  following-named  persons  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  In  the  grades  specified  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3283.  3284.  3285,  3286,  3287.  and 
3288: 

To  be  major 

Becker,  Eugene  T.,  01540947. 

Biu-ress,  James  H.,  Jr.,  01876667. 

Garrant,  George  P.,  01340877. 
,    Grundset,  Arvid  G.,  01922503. 

Hamlett,  Archie,  Jr.,  0995484. 

Hilburn,  Percy  B.,  Jr.,  01918825. 

Lee,  Chew-Mon,  01341886. 

McDonald,  Donald  T.,  01876567. 

Pinckard,  Robert  L.,  01919261. 

Thomas.  John  W.,  02028355. 

Weeks,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  02028648. 
To  be  captain 

Abel,  Kenneth  B.,  04045357. 

Baker,  WUllam,  05202921. 

Bemd,  Roy  B.,  04077235. 

Berry,  Joe  D.,  05301577. 

Bottorff,  Gerald  L.,  04010110. 

Burbules,  Peter  G.,  04006755. 

Chandler,  Robert  P.,  04021104. 

Clemmons,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  02268035. 

Clemons,  Charles  H.,  04016881. 

Cromer,  Aldlne,  04074593. 

Danno,  Ronald  M.,  04084856. 

Davis.  Bobby  G.,  05301513. 

Dels,  Donald  R.,  04006836. 

Doerer,  Richard  C,  01886134. 

Drake,  Charles  E.,  04026602. 

Dramls,  George  J.,  Jr.,  05503630. 

Elliott,  Roy  P.,  04074681. 

Pultz,  Forrest  G.,  01885662. 

Garretson,  Edmund  S.,  01932525. 

Gaudreau,  Ronald  P.,  05001258. 

Gourley,  Richard  M..  04084783. 

Greer,  James  A.,  05401629. 

Greschel,  BUI  P.,  05700045. 

Hord,  Ben  P.,  ni,  04070135. 

Kitterman,  James  H.,  04074832. 

Knapp,  Peter  T.,  05201386. 

Kramer,  Leslie  J.,  04017490. 

Lotz,  Alvln  W.,  01932454. 

Mathlson,  Theodore  R.,  04017791. 

McCarty,  BiUy  W.,  05305150. 

McWhorter,  James  H.,  Jr.,  04005014. 

Nelson,  RusseU  D.,  04021329. 

Plaglanls,  Gus  S.,  04075748. 


^ 
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Randall,  Richard  D.,  04006469, 

Ranleri,  Larry  D.,  04049825. 

Roark,  BUly  R.,  05400292. 

Robers,  Alfred,  04064996. 

Rogers,  David  K.,  04071717. 

Reverse,  Eugene  O.,  04009977. 

Sims,  Harold  R.,  04072228. 

Sink,  Herbert  T.,  04030622. 

Stout,  Kenneth  O.,  04074560. 

Sutton,  Jerry  W.,  05405114. 

Tagge,  Robert  W.,  04041396. 

Thomas,  Joel  P.,  05402721. 

Trankovich,  John  J.,  02263891. 

Vining,  Ray  E.,  04005636. 

Wynne,  Thomas  L.,  04068532. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 

Battey,  Bruce  T.,  05219075. 

Bradham,  John  R.,  05313422. 

Brooks,  Lawrence  D.,  023 13723. 

Burdlck,  Mario  A.,  05315063. 

Burkett,  Jlnuny  D.,  05409027. 
Caldwell,  HaskeU  W.,  Jr.,  05409152. 

Canady.  Robert  G.,  05300952. 

Carrington,  John  R.,  Jr.,  02296369. 
ChUders,  Jerry  W.,  05314722. 

Chura,  Howard  J.,  05311180. 
Clark,  Paul  C,  Jr.,  05307445. 
Conrad,  Paul  P.,  05515115. 
Cooke,  Joseph  D.,  Jr.,  05310485, 
Cote,  Albert  H.,  Jr.,  05217934. 
Cothran,  James  M.,  05205635. 
Currie.  Aubrey  G.,  05311162. 
Curtis,  Myron  P.,  05316682. 
Daws,  Robert  N.,  Jr.,  05314629. 
D|trlo.  Richard,  05314947. 
Ddrrance,  James  M.,  05512188. 
Earhart,  Larry  L.,  05706338. 
Eck,  Carleton  L.,  O501 1893. 
Edwards,  George  W.,  Jr.,  05412744. 
Petkenhour,  Gordon  K.,  05209953. 
Folcher,  Albert  G..  Jr.,  05314194. 
Foster,  Charles  B.,  05315085. 
Foster,  Francis  H.,  O4047342. 
Georges,  Thomas  N.,  05313737, 
Gray,  WUllam  T.,  05511120. 
Habel,  James  W.,  05515848. 
Hahn,  Richard  O.,  05517914. 
Hammerbeck,  Allan  W.,  05405520. 
Heath,  Roderick  C,  05007919. 
Hepler,  James  M.,  05209279. 
Herrera,  Angel,  05404281. 
Higdon,  George  P.,  Jr.,  05309188. 
Hooper,  Lynn  C,  05413203. 
Hopkins,  Norman  P.,  05213181. 
Hosman,  Patrick  M.,  05405946. 
Huff,  WUllam  J.,  05705039. 
Johnson,  Edward  J.,  05405801. 
Keller,  Richard  P.,  05705959. 
Kilkenny,  John  M.,  05218402. 
Kimball,  Gerald  W.,  05706918. 
Kyle,  George  W.,  05213303. 
Laska,  James  N.,  05514807. 
Lee,  Edward,  Jr.,  053 11974. 
Lethcoe,  Gerald  E.,  Jr.,  05309151. 
Mayhue,  Don  W.,  Jr.,  05410073. 
McAllister,  Robert  L.,  05508642, 
McBrlde,  Hugh  M.,  02309921. 
McDonough,  WUUam  G.,  Jr.,  05308948. 
McRee,  Marshall  R.,  053 13678. 
Merlino,  Carl  S.,  05207966. 
Miller.  Prank  L.,  in.,  05306268. 
NeweU,  Thomas  K.,  Jr.,  05707051. 
O'Dwyer,  Roger  P.  J.,  05405450. 
Ogden,  Royden  K.,  Jr.,  05403706. 
O'Keefe.  Thomas  C,  04067197. 
Paris,  William  P.  M.,  n,  05875207. 
Parker,  Walter  T.,  05707113. 
Pegueros,  Albert  C,  05705199. 
Pigaty,  Leo  J.,  05214832. 
Powers,  Richard  J.,  Jr.,  05005466. 
Riley,  Daniel  R.,  05707625. 
Ruggerio,  Dominic  W.,  05010034. 
Sagedy,  Robert  A.,  05214896. 
Schneider,  Michael  M.,  05413517. 
Scott,  Robert  L.,  05514139. 
Shires,  Charles  D.,  05215851. 
Sines,  Kenneth  A.,  05310680. 
Strickland,  Morris  G.,  05312213. 
Sullivan,  James  L.,  02313413. 
Szereml.  Robert  C.  05313348. 
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Thompson,  Robert  W..  05412994. 
Walker.  Gerald  S..  02304408. 
Webster.  Robert  H.,  05009654. 
Williams.  Kenneth  D..  05309910. 
Wolff,  Keith  B.,  05211028. 
Yetman,  Robert  R..  06001196. 
Zimmerman,  Guy  O.,  05412237. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Bartholomew.  Daniel  E.,  05406492. 
Bonlal,  Edwin  J..  05415380. 
Bordenet,  John  P.,  05321629. 
Bourne,  Robert  R.,  05315015. 
Burroughs.  Bruce  G..  05219173. 
Giles,  Raymond  C.  05406056. 
Goerlg,  Patrick  M..  05221450. 
Hall,  George  D..  05406888. 
Hart.  Robert  C.  Jr.,  053 13835. 
Huntley.  Edward  G.,  05320324. 
Irving.  John  W..  05708345. 
Jones.  Michael  C.  05223374. 
Judge.  Robert  M..  05012338. 
Knapp.  Richard  E.,  05709685. 
Knowles.  Richard  W..  05709315. 
Kratz,  Paul  J..  05709551. 
Lewis.  Allen  L..  05532166. 
Lewis,  Edgar  C.  Jr.,  05315617. 
Llnd.  Gary  C,  05318369. 
Miller,  Fred  Q..  05412738. 
Montel,  Terry  R.,  05321595. 
Morris.  Alton  D..  02313507. 
Ohall,  Carl  J.,  05316502. 
Pahland,  Richard  C,  02309708. 
Plersall,  Grady  C.  05531017. 
Reynolds.  Harvey  J.,  05316870. 
Riley,  Daniel  C,  Jr.,  05320842. 
Sharpe.  Gerald  W..  05406578. 
Smith.  Edward  C.  05318089. 
Stephens.  Thomas  E..  052 18548. 
Walker.  John  G..  05517874. 
Wiggins,  John  D..  Jr.,  05216599. 
Youell.  Charles  C,  III.  05219275. 

The  following  named  persona  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  grades  and  branches  speclfled, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  3283.  3284.  3285,  3286, 
3287.  3288,  3289.  3290.  3291.  3292.  3293.  3294 
and  3311: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel.  Medical  Corps 
Peyton,  Alton  B. 

To  be  major.  Medical  Corps 
Cowglll,  Herbert  F. 
Walton.  Spencer.  073250. 

To  be  captain.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Ebert.  Maureen  A..  N2296268. 
Labbe.  Elizabeth  A..  N902402. 
Nelson.  Dorothy  I..  N805476. 
Stephenson.  Elizabeth  J..  N804677. 

To  be  captain.  Chaplain 
Allen.  Eugene  E..  02306167. 

To  be  captain.  Dental  Corps 
Axinn.  Sherman.  05408229. 
Held.  Theodore  H..  O5407598. 
Jackson.  Lloyd  C.  05518931. 
Lamers.  Edward  M  .  05518075. 
Mulllns,  Billy  P..  02211633. 
Snyder,  Alvin  J..  05206715. 

To  be  captain.  Medical  Corps 
Aarestad.  Norman  O..  04073880. 
Barnes,  Asa.  Jr.,  04064636. 
Burr.  Bill  D. 

Campbell,  Nell  P.,  05220103. 
OBrlen.  Michael  T.,  05707317. 

To  be  captain.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Roy.  Edward  E..  04006296. 
To  be  first  lieuteruint.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
■Fenlon.  Eileen  M..  N5407485. 
Prank.  Rita  M..  N2319359. 
Mantooth.  Jerry  M..  N2300180. 
Rossi,  Marguarlte  J.,  N2308003. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Dental  Corps 
Beatty,  Edward  J.,  02316544. 
Dean,  Richard  J.,  05711593. 
Wehmeyer,  Thoma*  E..  02316572. 


To  be  first  lieutenant,  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps 

Aldinger.  Robert  R.,  02292859. 
Barnes,  Holman  J..  Jr.,  05704381. 
Leek.  Jerry  C,  05313981. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Medical  Corps 
Buhrow,  William  L.,  02313120. 
Lefko.  Andrew  G  .  Jr..  02316978. 
Shaw.  Jon  A..  02316865. 
Wilson,  Don  E.,  02316893. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Betasso,  Joseph  J.,  02305710. 
Delap,  Edward  H..  05402081. 
Jeffers,  James  A.,  02310226. 
McPherson.  Darrell  G.,  02308622. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Women's  Army  Corps 

Stalllngs.  Betty  J..  L2313379. 
To  be  second  lieutenant.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Bennett.  Mary  M..  N2316205. 

Henry.  O.  Marie  M.,  N2313810. 

Pok.  Heather  A..  N5015415. 

To  be  second  lieutenant.  Medical  Service 
Corps 
Baucom,  Jerome  V..  05319312. 
Baumlller.  Charles  R..  Jr.,  02314367. 
EaBon,  Lloyd  J..  Jr.,  05702068. 
Padhl,  Robert  J.,  02311351. 
Freeman,  Eldon  V.,  05517889. 
Hassell.  William  B.,  0231 1853. 
Hilllard.  Robert  W.,  05317000. 
Holway,  William  K.,  Jr.,  05708248. 
Hopkins.  Clarence  E.,  Jr.,  05312038. 
Larsen.  James  H.,  05708643. 
LaRue,  Scottle  J.,  05320784. 
Letchworth,  James  R.,  05414523. 
Miller.  Gerald  G.,  05511769. 
Severson,  Richard  W..  055 17354. 
Smith.  Robert  L.,  05320237. 
Sylvester.  Ernest  J..  05317821. 

To  be  second  lieutenant.   Women's  Army 
Corps 

DeLora.  Jo  Ann.  L2316500. 

The  following  named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Medi- 
cal Service  Corps,  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  2106.  3283.  3284, 
3286. 3287,  3288.  and  3290: 

Dalton,  Bruce  A..  Jr. 
Harrison,  John  D. 
Havens.  Leslie  T. 
Helss.  Thomas  L. 
Makarevich,  Robert 
Maloney,  Alfred  S.,  05328292. 
McMasters.  Bernard  E.,  Jr. 
Omorl,  Wallace  Y. 
Smlthee.  Robert  W. 

The  following  named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States  In  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provlsloxis 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  2106. 
3283, 3284. 3286.  3287.  and  3288: 

Allen.  John  E. 

Allen,  William  M..  Jr. 

Allred.  Kenneth  L. 

Aquino.  Paschal  A. 

Aux.  George  W.,  Jr. 

Bailey,  Bobby  H. 

Bales,  Robert  M. 

Bates,  Bert  H..  Jr. 

Bentel,  Robert  J. 

Berry.  Michael  A. 

Blrge.  Charles  M. 

Bodelson.  Patrick  J. 

Bourassa,  Richard  N. 

Brede,  Lawrence.  Jr. 

Bryant,  John  T.,  Ill 

Burbldge,  John  M. 

Campl,  William  P. 

Carlton,  John  W. 

Chalfant,  Jerry  E. 

Chrlsto.  Dennla  V. 

Christopher,  John  E. 

Coleman.  Larry  K. 


CoUlns.  Roger  W. 

Colllnsworth,  Robert  W. 

Conoboy,  Richard  J. 

Cook,  Joseph  L. 

Coupe,  Dennis  P..  05713207. 

Culbreth,  Larry  M. 

Davis.  Orayson  L. 

DeLorme.  Leon  T.,  Jr. 

DeSarjja,  Richard  J. 

deTrevllle.  John  R. 

Dewey.  Robert  A. 

Dobbs.  Norman  A. 

Duhon,  Maurice  D. 

Duncan.  Fnmklin  E. 

Eaton.  Bruce  R. 

Elder.  Edwin  W.,  in 

Falrchlld,  Robert  S..  Jr. 

Feldman,  Marshall  H. 

Ferguson.  Walter  N.,  Ill 

Fischer,  Thomas  C. 

Flynn,  Ronald  B. 

Geslck.  Edward  J.,  Jr. 

Glbb,  James 

Gillaspie,  Richard  L. 

Glpson,  Arthur  J. 

Gray,  Malcolm  G.,  Jr. 
Greatorex.  Richard  R. 
Greene,  William  P.,  Jr. 
Greenwood,  Dean  M. 

Grimsley,  Frank  J. 
Hale.  Clyde  J. 
Hall,  Caleb  L..  Jr. 
Hamilton,  Ronnie  C. 
Harbison,  Larry  J. 
Hass,  Charles  J. 
Hayes,  Herbert  W..  Ill 
Heathcock.  John  H..  Jr. 
Heeney,  Joseph  F. 
Higglns,  William  J. 
Hogan  Cleo,  C,  Jr. 
Holllnger,  Gregg  N..  05710928. 
Hudson.  John  M..  Jr. 
Ivanjack.  Walter  P. 
Janssen.  Charles  J. 
Jewett.  Gary  E. 
Johnson.  Robert  A. 
Johnson,  Russel  L.,  II 
Johnston,  Ronald  T. 
Jones.  Dale  G. 
Kaul,  Michael  A..  05535448. 
Kemp,  Robert  N. 
Klmberllng.  Cecil  P. 
Kober,  Stanley  A.,  Jr. 
Kokenes.  Gerald  P. 
Kovacs,  Stephen  Z. 
Krasnomowltz,  Richard  A. 
Kubasko.  Wayne  P. 
Latham.  George  A. 
Law.  Michael  G. 
Lawless.  Bernard  J. 
Lawrence.  Thomas  A. 
Lawrle,  Thomas  J. 
Llebl,  Hans  ' 

Long,  William  J.,  Ill 
Lopez.  Kenneth  E. 
Macaluso,  Mario  A. 
Macnamara,  Gary  L. 
Macon,  Kenneth  W. 
Marshall,  John  L. 
Mathls,  Larry  L. 
McAllister,  Howard  W.,  Jr. 
McAteer,  David  M. 
McCarthy,  John  T. 
McCormlck,  Thomas  W..  05327646. 
McCoy.  James  W..  Jr. 
McGurk.  Donald  F. 
Mellgren,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Meslkep.  Matl.  i 

Miller.  Kenneth  R.     ' 
Mistier.  J.  Douglas. 
Monforton.  Thomas  W. 
Moore,  Robert  C. 
Moyer.  Richard  H. 
^Mukoyama,  James  H.,  Jr. 
Munoz,  Juan  M. 
Otis,  Norman  K. 
Oxford,  Cecil  H.,  Jr. 
Pantalion.  Charles  A..  Jr. 
Parr,  Arthur  J.,  Jr. 
Peters,  David  A..  05418188. 
Plttman,  Robert  C. 
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Plunkett.  John  R. 
Prior,  Richard  P. 
Prosser,  John  R. 
Purcell,  Lawrence  L. 
Quick,  Burnet  R. 
Rathje,  David  F. 
Reed,  Rodney  P. 
Reinkober,  Thomas  E. 
Robie,  Richard  D. 
Rogers,  Charles  R. 
Rollins,  John  W. 
Romano.  Michael  A. 
Rosenberg,  Peter  A. 
Rosser.  Henry  E. 
Rosten.  Clyde  D. 
Rutledge.  John  H. 
Schulz,  Robert  H.,  Jr. 
Schwartz,  Eino  A. 
Scott,  Gregory  P.     . 
Shaw,  Clarence  R.,  Jr. 
Shope.  John  T. 
Smith,  Jessie  R.,  Jr. 
Southern,  Richard  D. 
Stake,  John  K. 
Stephens,  Robert  B. 
Storey,  William  D..  III. 
Stream,  Joel. 
Terrel.  Douglas. 
Thomas,  John  P..  Jr. 
Vaughn,  Charles  G. 
Vlck,  Jerry  D. 
Vincent,  Arnold  T. 
Visel,  Frederick. 
Wallace,  Norman  W. 
Whlteker,  Jerry  N. 
WUlholte,  Howard  W. 
Williams,  Welborn  J.,  Jr. 
Williamson,  Rex  P. 
Wilson,  John  L. 
Wirtz,  David  W. 
Witczak,  Chester  W. 
Woodley,  Glenn  H. 
Wright,  Donald  A. 
Zakaluk,  Stephen  C.  M. 

In  the  Aib  Force 
The  following-named  ofDcers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  appro- 
priate provisions  of  chapter  835.  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All  oflBcers 
are  subject  to  physical  examination  as  re- 
quired by  law. 

First  lieutenant  to  captain 
(Line  of  the  Air  Force) 
Abe,  Harry  H.,  56360A. 
Abel.  David  R.,  56026A. 
Abraham.  Victor  E.,  Jr.,  71889A. 
Adamczyk,  Edmund  J.,  56068A. 
Adams,  Charles  D.,  68022A. 
Adams,  John  R.,  68209A. 
Adamson,  Herbert  A.,  55400A. 
Adley,  Francis,  72958A. 
Affholder,  David  J.,  67364A. 
Ahearne,  John  F.,  63228A. 
Aho,  Wallace  E.,  67857A. 
Ahrens,  Steven  M.,  67733A. 
Akers,  Brian  L.,  83297A. 
Akers,  Howard  T..  55401  A, 
Albo.  Charles  W..  72476A. 
Albright,  Ray  E.,  71178A. 
Alden,  Gary  L..  72960A. 
Alderman,  Dualne  E.,  72477A. 
Aldrich,  Fred  E.,  67967A. 
Alewlne,  Walter  M..  68630A. 
Alger.  Harold  C,  56383A. 
All.  William  D.,  68373A. 
Allen.  Don  K..  67771A. 
Allen.  Emmett  E..  Jr.,  67466A. 
Allen.  John  R.,  67676A. 
Allen.  John  R.,  Jr..  67452A. 
Allen,  Richard  H..  72961A. 
Allison.  Robert  P..  56095A. 
Allison.  Robert  G..  71614A. 
Allred.  Leron  H..  68361A. 
Alsup.  Willie,  m.  56028A. 
Ames,  George  B..  Jr.  62026A. 
Amos,  Robert  C,  67345A. 
Ananla,  Frank  J..  67244A. 
Anders.  Ronald  A.,  67519A. 
Anderson.  Claude  R.,  68391A. 
Anderson,  David  D.,  55402A. 
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Anderson,  Donald  W..  56527A. 
Anderson,  Frank  E.,  67833A. 
Anderson.  Frederick  C.  55648A. 
Anderson,  Gene  H.,  76680A, 
Anderson.  James.  A..  67295A. 
Anderson,  James  E».,  55649A. 
Anderson,  Larry  L..  67619A. 
Anderson,  Lee  A..  68471A. 
Anderson,  Ronald  M..  67468A. 
Anderson,  Roy  A.,  71894A. 
Anderson.  Russell  M.,  55650A. 
Anderson,  Thomas  I.,  55403A. 
Andres,  Howard  J.,  67537A. 
Andress,  Harold  W.,  Jr.,  72963A. 
Andrews,  Charles  T.,  72964A. 
Andrlng.  Robert  D.,  68477A. 
Angle.  Larry  R.,  67817A. 
Appel.  John  E..  68588A. 
Archer,  Curtis  F.,  Jr.,  67735A.      ^ 
Archino,  David  T..  55404A. 
Arclerl.  Joseph  D.,  74339A. 
Arendts.  Darrell  E.,  67425A. 
Arens,  Richard  F.,  68580A. 
Arlt,  John  R..  67313A. 
Armbruster,  John  A..  63226A. 
Armbnister.  Joseph  W..  71179A. 
Armenakls.  Demetrios  A.,  67499A. 
Armentrout,  Robert  E..  71896A. 
Armistead,  Sam  E.,  Jr.,  56094A. 
Armstrong,  Arthur  J.,  63322A. 
Armstrong  Leroy  W.,  67826A. 
Arseneault,  Gerard  J.,  62031A. 
Arthur,  Llnwood  L.,  67607A. 
Atkins.  Kenneth  L.,  61933A. 
Atkinson.  John  C,  Jr..  61930A. 
Auclair.  Michael  D..  73557A. 
Austin  William  J..  56066A. 
Auten,  Dale  N..  72484A. 
Autry.  Stacy  M..  68350 A. 
Avery.  Charles  P.,  67784A. 
Avltablle.  James  J.,  72965A. 
Axtell.  Kenneth  C,  Jr..  74346A. 
Ayer,  Kenneth  R.,  71180A. 
Ayers,  Tommy  K.,  74347A. 
Ayres,  Donald  L.,  56150A. 
Baca,  Jose  A.,  67685A. 
Backus,  Richard  B.,  67673A. 
Baer.  Alan  H.,  67418A. 
Bahr,  Donald  P.,  55756A. 
Bailey,  Billy  T.,  67568A. 
Bailey,  Grady  E.,  Jr..  72762A. 
Bailey,  John  R.,  71181A. 
Bailey,  Thomas  W.,  72968A. 
Baird,  James  P.,  59525A. 
Baker,  Dean  F.,  72486A. 
Baker,  Gary  8.,  55834A. 
Baker,  Ronald  C.  67638A. 
Baker,  Woody  R..  Jr..  68220A. 
Balamoti,  Michael  D.,  74354A. 
Baldwin,  Alan  W.,  80183A. 
Balentine,  Doyle  E.,  55999A. 
Ball,  Karlhelnz  Q.  W..  68205A. 
Ballantlne,  George  A..  55651A. 
Ballew,  Glynn  E..  55891A. 
Ballinger,  Carlton  D..  68047A. 
Banks,  Edgar  L..  68451A. 
Banks.  Gary  M..  Jr.,  68320A. 
Barden.  Paul  A.,  68672A. 
Bardis,  George  N..  74360A. 
Barfield,  James  E.,  71 183 A. 
Barkdull,  Franklin  D.,  68142A. 
Barnard.  Robert  K.,  55406A. 
Barnes.  Alden  L..  72970A. 
Barnett,  John  A.,  Jr.,  72971A. 
Barnett,  Larry  L,  63290A. 
Barnwell,  Ules  L.,  Jr.,  55407A. 
Barr,  Thomas  C,  68150A. 
Barr.  Winston  J,  72972A. 
Barrett,  Edward  P.,  67349A. 
Barry,  Gary  E.,  68367A. 
Barton,  Ronald  L.,  61947A. 
Bassett,  Albert  M.,  67428A. 
Basten,  Leo  M.,  Jr.,  68251A. 
Batchelder,  Gerald  E.,  68383A. 
Batchelor,  William  K.,  72487A. 
Bauer,  Paul  R.,  68108A. 
Baugh,  Robert  L.,  67814A. 
Baughman,  Joseph  D.,  74371A. 
Bauknlght,  Gerald  C,  66012A, 
Baumer,  Gerald  C,  67846A. 
Bealrd,  Kenneth  B..  67447A, 
Beattle,  Richard  P.,  67566A. 


Beaty,  Randall  E.,  56063A. 
Beauchamp,  Charles  K.,  63235A. 
Beaumaster.  James  P..  67329A. 
Beauvais,  Maurice  F.,  Jr.,  68270A. 
Beavers,  Michael  L.,  56084A. 
Beck,  Charles  R.,  67567A. 
Beck,  David  H.,  56332A. 
Beck,  Douglass  D.,  67899A. 
Beckel,  Robert  D.,  55410A. 
Becker,  Kenneth  M.,  68106A. 
Bedsworth,  Dorrls  K.,  68510A. 
Beesley,  Jack  R.,  71189A. 
Belcher,  Alden  C,  67722A. 
Belew,  Glen  E.,  56003A. 
Bellsle,  Charles  P.,  67281A. 
Bell.  Carl  E.,  72974A. 
Bell.  John  H.,  68417A. 
Bellan,  David  P.,  56090A. 
Belmonte,  Nicholas  C,  67875A. 
Benbough.  Robert  B.,  67517A. 
Bender,  Charles  G.,  Jr.,  55411A. 
Benedict,  Donald  D.,  72764A. 
Bengston,  Leroy  A.,  68434A. 
Benjamin,  Juan  H.,  68441A. 
Benjamin,  Marc  L.,  Jr.,  68663A. 
Benner,  William  H.,  Jr.,  72976A. 
Bennett,  James  H.,  Jr.,  68370A. 
Bennett,  Marc  L..  72977A. 
Bennett,  Roland  B.,  74380A. 
Bennett,  Thomas  S.,  73568A, 
Bentley.  Ronald  D.,  68321A. 
Berganlnl,  David  P.,  68247A. 
Bergeron,  Joseph  L..  55980 A. 
Bergholt,  James  C,  68626A. 
Bergholz,  Richard  J.,  63320A. 
Bergman,  Robert  E.,  81004A. 
Bergold,  Fredrlk  M.,  68627A. 
Bergstad,  Joe  G.,  63333A. 
Berndj  Ronald  E.,  63237A. 
Bernhardt,  Gayl  D.,  67332A. 
Bessette,  John  P.,  63231  A. 
Blelslk,  Prank  J.,  67402A. 
Bles,  Richard  M.,  81263A. 
Bigelow,  Richard  M.,  55412A. 
Biggins,  Robert  B.,  67713A. 
Blgrigg^,  Robert  C,  72489A. 
Blma,  William  J.,  Jr.,  68638A. 
Birchfleld,  C.  A.,  Jr.,  71191A. 
Biron,  Edward  J.,  71192A. 
BiESonnette,  Raymond  E.,  68414A. 
Bitner,  Dean  A.,  56231A. 
Bitschnau,  Rosemarle,  71754W. 
Blttle,  Darrell  G.,  67488A. 
Blvens,  Robert  A.,  67489A. 
Blxler,  Glen  R.,  67772A. 
Black,  Jon  D.,  55413A. 
Blackwell,  James  R.,  55414A. 
Blackwell,  Walter  R.,  68330A. 
Blaes,  Omer  J.,  67318A. 
Blair,  Dean  H.,  71193A. 
Blake.  Robert  E..  55415A. 
Blanchard,  Maxwel  P..  68575A. 
Blanton,  Tommy  L.,  68428A. 
Blazlne.  Fred  V.,  68544A. 
Bleasdell,  James  H.,  67906A. 
Bledsoe,  Jack  H..  68702A. 
Blocker,  Norman  K.,  68050A. 
Bloss,  Stephen  R.,  78411  A. 
Blue,  Keith  E.,  68546A. 
Bobko,  Karol  J.,  55416A.         ' 
Bock.  Larry  W.,  67322A. 
Bockelman,  Larry  D.,  67885A. 
Boehm,  John  E.,  56065A. 
Boehm,  Stanley  P.,  63339A. 
Boese,  Robert  A.,  73573A. 
Bogert,  George  A.,  67267 A. 
Bogls,  Tallvaldls  M.,  73574A. 
Bohan,  Thomas  M.,  67561A. 
Bohn,  James  N.,  68028A. 
Bole,  Robert  S.,  68566A. 
Bollwerk,  John  J.,  Jr.,  68063A. 
Bomba,  John  R.,  67964A. 
Bond,  Ronald  M.,  68294A. 
Boob,  Patrick  S.,  67400A. 
Bookwalter,  Edwin  B.,  67924A. 
Borkowskl,  William  R.,  59521A. 
Bosse,  David  R.,  67243A. 
Boswell,  Melvin  C,  68680A. 
Botticelli,  Allan  P.,  68706A, 
Boucher,  Gordon  S.,  67350A. 
Bouckhout.  Richard  J..  67979A. 
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Boudreau.  Jean  A.,  63349A. 
Bouska.  Richard  C.  59627A. 
Bousman,  Richard  L..  67423A. 
Bouvler,  Joseph  P.,  68080A. 
Bowden.  Roderick  E..  68297A. 
Bowen,  Henry  J.,  72081A. 
Bowen,  Thomas  G..  55418A. 
Bowers.  Richard  L.,  68640A. 
Bowes.  Stevenson  E.,  68433A. 
Bowman.  Denver  H..  67578A. 
Boyd.  Darwin  D..  55417A. 

Boyer.  John  C.  HI.  67987A. 

Beyer.  Winston  M..  67785A. 

Bracken.  Edward  R.,  56069A. 

Braden,  John  R..  72982A. 

Bradley,  Chester  L.,  67913A. 

Bradshaw,  Kent  W.,  72261A. 

Brady.  Robert  C.  71907A. 

Bragdon.  Paul  B.,  67498A. 

Braman.  Marvin  L..  67866A. 

Brand.  Thomas  E..  6828gA. 

Brandjes.  Nicholas  M..  56282A. 

Brandll.  Henry  W.,  68133A. 

Brandt.  Roger  C.  68232A. 

Brattland,  Harold  A..  68596A. 

Brawner.  Philip  H..  71668A. 
■  Bredahl.  Myron  D..  67973A. 

Brennan,  Thomas  M..  68286A. 

Brenny.  Gerald  J.,  55943A. 

Brentnall.  Samuel  L..  Jr.,  67473A. 

Brewer.  Joseph  H..  Jr..  67359A. 

Breytogle.  Lawrence  G..  67493A. 

Brlggs.  Patrick  A..  67997A. 

Brill,  Michael  Y.,  74414A. 

Broach,  William  R..  68234A. 

Broderson.  Robert  L.,  68507 A. 

Broeren.  Quenltln  R.,  61945A. 

Bronson.  Richard  A..  68393A. 

Brooks,  Don  L.,  55419A. 

Brooks.  Michael  C.  68456A. 

Brooks.  Richard  L..  68363A. 

Broussard,  Harvey  C.  68514A. 

Brown.  Albert  D..  68542A. 

Brown,  Andrew  P.,  72984A. 

Brown,  Bruce  A..  67999A. 

Brown,  Charles  W..  68342A. 

Brown,  Darrel  R.,  67531  A. 

Brown.  Denis  M..  72262A. 

Brown,  Donald  R.,  74420A. 

Brown,  James  A..  74422A. 
Brown,  James  W.,  in.  55420A. 

Brown,  Jerry  D.,  68681A. 

Brown,  Laurence  W.,  68203A. 

Brown,  Samuel  N.,  Jr.,  67719A. 
Brown.  Vernon  B.,  68572 A. 
Browne,  Everett  W.,  67277A, 
Brubaker,  Richard  L.,  72767A. 
Bryan,  Jack  B.,  55422A. 
Bryan,  Otis  P..  Jr..  68429A. 
Bryan,  William  W.,  55934A. 
Bryden,  William  D..  Jr.,  59571A. 
Bryson,  Robert  R.,  72496A. 
Buchman,  Gerald  W.,  72497A. 
Buckey,  Robert  O.,  683 13 A. 
Buckles.  Robert  C,  55423A. 
Bucksatb,  Jerrald  D.,  68384A. 
Bueslnger,  Richard  L.,  73581A. 
Bukovszky,  Raymond  A.,  56082A. 
Bunce.  Donald  C,  681 69A. 
Buntln,  Wlllam  W.,  67677A. 
Burbey,  Gene  P..  68020A. 
Burgamy,  John  J.,  Jr.,  74428A. 
Bxu-ger.  Philip  R.,  Jr.,  61997A. 
Burghardt,  Stanley  K.,  55425A. 
Burk,  Delmar  D.,  67922A. 
Burke,  James  P.,  63221A. 
Burllngame,  Gary  B.,  74431A. 
Burns,  Richard  S.,  56144A. 
Burnslde.  Belvln  R  .  Jr.,  68355A. 
Burt.  James  E.,  56085A. 
Burton,  James  G.,  55426A. 
Busby,  Arthur  E.,  m.  72768A. 
Bush,  Roger  G..  63285A. 
Bushman,  William  J..  74436A. 
Bushwar,  Oscar  M..  71200A. 
Buss.  Marvin  W.,  55427A. 
Butaud,  Louis  C.  Jr.,  56264A, 
Butler.  Albert  R.,  Jr.,  72265A. 
Butler,  James  A..  68553A. 
Button,  Donald  B.,  56013A. 
Butta,  Lawrence  E.,  Jr..  56004A. 


Bylngton,  Alonzo,  679 15A. 
Byrd.  James  H..  68602A. 
Byrd.  Joe  L..  67559A. 
Byrd,  Vernon  B.,  Jr.,  68697A. 
Byrnes,  Eugene  B.,  Jr.,  68603A. 
Cade.  David  J.,  67811  A. 
Cagle,  Don  H.,  56201A. 
Cain,  Lee  R.,  Jr..  72500A. 
Calrnes.  Lewis  W.,  74438A. 
Caldwell,  James  A.,  68045A. 
Call.  Kayland  E.,  67394A. 
Callaghan.  James  T.,  56232A. 
Callaghan,  William  S.,  Jr..  55428A. 
Cameron.  Arthur  L.,  Jr.,  74439A, 
Campbell,  David  L.,  Jr.,  72769A. 
Campbell,  Dennis  P.,  67374A. 
Campbell,  Duncan  W.,  55832A. 
Camplsl,  Peter  I.,  81006A. 
Canfleld,  Kenneth  W.,  72501A. 
Cannon,  Carl  L..  Jr.,  67975A. 
Canterbury,  Henry  D.,  55429A. 
Cantey,  James  L.,  67753A. 
Caputo,  Robert  P.,  71202A. 
Carden.  Gaines  B.,  67787A. 
Carey,  Wesley  G.,  Jr..  68669A. 
Carlln.  Jerry  L..  68303A. 
Carlson,  John  A.  G.,  72502A. 
Carmlchael.  Bradley  W.,  74446A. 
Carnahan,  Kenneth  M..  67579A. 
Carney.  Robert  J..  71916A. 
Cams.  Michael  P.  C,  55430A. 
Carpenter,  James  T.,  55431  A. 
Carpenter.  Thomas  G..  72504A. 
Carr,  Earl  E.,  74447A. 
Carr,  Richard  E.,  55432A. 
Carroll,  David  R.,  55433A. 
Carroll,  Paul  L.,  Jr.,  68551A. 
Carteaux,  Thomas  L.,  68025A. 
Carter,  Charles  K.,  62007A. 
Carter.  Clayton  T..  73587A. 
Carter.  Clyde  W..  55794A. 
Carter,  Lawrence  R.,  72506A. 
Carter,  Robert  G.,  72991  A. 
Carter,  Robert  T.,  68227A, 
Carter,  Shirley  H.,  74452A. 
Cassel,  John  M.,  67705A, 
Cassldy,  Leo  M.,  68555A. 
Casslty,  James  S..  Jr.,  63281A. 
Gates,  John  G..  71919A. 
Catlller,  John  B.,  74457A. 
Cavendar,  Bill  R.,  68380A. 
Cebulskl,  Robert  J.,  68218A. 
Cermak,  John  P.,  68291A. 
Chaffln,  Leonard  P.,  67411  A. 
Chamberlain,  James  R.,  67700a, 
Chambers,  Douglas  R.,  66786A. 
Chambers,  James  E.,  63338A. 
Chambers,  John  E.,  562 18A. 
Champagne,  Kenneth  P.,  56269A. 
Chapman,  George  E.,  68176A. 
Chapman.  James  E.,  55434A. 
Chapman.  Robert  L.,  67807A. 
Chappel.  George  G.,  67955A. 
Chartrand,  Edward  H.,  67763A. 
Chase,  Donald  T.,  55435A. 
Chepolls,  Robert  J.,  55436A. 
Chichester,  Warren  P.,  55967A. 
Chomlcz,  Donald  J.,  55655A. 
Chrlstlaner,  Doyle  C,  68333A. 
Christlson.  Wayne  L.,  56203A. 
Chrlstoffersen,  W.  L..  68673A. 
Chrlstoplls,  Peter  C,  68359A. 
Church,  James  W.  B.,  Jr.,  63230A. 
Chynoweth,  William  M.,  56364A. 
Cluccl,  John  A..  81007A. 
Clack,  Stanley  B.,  67470A. 
Clamme.  Ronald  L.,  56233A. 
Clampffer,  Thomas  A.,  71207A. 
Clark,  George  C.  55437A. 
Clark.  Lawrence  D..  56022A. 
Clark.  Leonard  E..  Jr..  681 12A. 
Clark.  Perry  G..  68457A. 
Clark,  Robert  M.,  68474A. 
Cleasby,  Joseph  B.,  71921A. 
Clem.  Harold  A..  68195A. 
Clement.  Richard  B..  68308A. 
Clemmons,  Thurston,  Jr.,  55843A. 
Clifford,  Lawrence  X  .  67751  A. 
Cllne.  James  A.,  68143A. 
Cllne,  Lawrence  A..  56089A. 
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Wagner,  Richard  $..,  68271A. 
Walnwright,  Ronald  G.,  63273A. 
Wakefield,  Kimbal  R.,  563 14A. 
Walker,  Bert  N.,  67665A. 
Walker,  Marvin  Z.,  67498A. 
Wall,  Alfred  J.,  67812A. 
Wallace,  James  T.,  67372A. 
Wallace,  Ray  M.,  56317A. 
Wallace,  Robert  W.,  67528A. 
Waller,  William  W.,  80759A. 
Wallls,  William  J..  67645A. 
Walsh,  John  M..  62011A. 
Walstrom,  David  L.,  73128A. 
Waltermire,  Jacob  B.,  Jr.,  68486A. 
Walther,  George  H.,  56321A. 
Walton,  Gary  E.,  67405A. 
Walton,  Samuel  K.,  Jr..  67828A. 
Ward,  Joe  E.,  55951A. 
Ward,  Richard  E.,  68336A. 
Ward.  Samuel  M..  59530A. 
Wardsworth,  Robert  E.,  67813A. 
Waresh,  John  C,  73789A. 
Warner,  Donald  D.,  68131A. 
Warner,  Norrls  E.,  55956A. 
Warner,  Robert  L.,  68024A. 
Warren,  James  E.,  55630A. 
Warren,  James  M.,  61940A. 
Warren,  Lee  D.,  73129A. 
Wassail,  James  W.,  56061A. 
Wasser,  Russell  S.,  68422A. 
Waterman,  Qulntln  L..  55732A. 
Waters,  Albert  L.,  55631  A. 
Watkins,  Robert  E.,  73131A. 
Watlington,  Bernard  E.,  55632A. 
Watring,  John  A.,  67302A. 
Watson.  Jack  O..  68311A. 
Watson,  Patrick  J.,  68690A. 
Watts,  Holbrook  M..  67954A. 
Watts.  James  D.,  63336A. 
Waymire.  Lester  D.,  55994A. 
Waynlk,  Michael.  Jr.,  56510A. 
Weaver,  Floyd  W..  68389A. 
Weaver.  George  E.,  67344A. 
Weaver,  James  R..  55633A. 
Weaver,  Viven  T.,  68178A. 
Weaver,  William  A.,  67407A. 
Webb.  Donald  P..  72579A. 
Weber,  Edward.  72580A. 
Weed.  Bobby  P..  68121  A. 
Weeks.  George  M..  Ill,  67274A. 
Wehman.  Benjamin  P..  67697A. 
Wehrly,  Qdis  G.,  67453A. 
Weintraub,  Richard  S.,  68478A. 
Weisman,  Alan  D.,  61936A. 
Welch.  James  C.  55634A. 
Wellman.  David  C,  68587A. 
Welton,  Donald  D..  75232A. 
Wendell,  John  H.,  Jr..  61974A. 
Wenker.  David  J..  68281A. 
Wensinger,  Ralph  R..  55635A. 
Wentz.  Peter  A..  67392A. 
Weppner.  William  G..  67818A. 
Wertz.  Donald  L..  67437A. 
Wesner.  Thomas  D..  67770A. 
Wessell,  David  L.,  68552A. 
West.  George  W..  56328A. 
West,  James  E..  55636A. 
West.  John  W.,  Jr.,  68098 A. 
West.  Joseph  P..  Jr..  72830A. 
West.  Philip  W..  67878A. 
Westback.  Eugene  O..  67334A. 
Westmoreland.  Michael  T.,  6860IA. 
Whitaker,  Gary  L..  68192A. 
Whitaker,  Patrick  W.,  6735eA. 
Whitaker,  Ted,  72024A. 
White.  James  E.,  55895A. 
White.  Jerry  E..  56354A. 
White,  Kenneth  A.,  73797A.    . 
White,  Richard  W..  72025A. 
White,  Thomas  W.,  Jr.,  67443A. 
White,  William  K.,  68684A. 
Whlteman,  Leon  J..  Jr..  68073A. 
Whitmore.  David  C.  65638A. 
Whyman.  Larry  L..  67658A. 
Wicker.  Paul  J.,  72831A. 
Wlckman.  John  P..  63252A. 
Wideman.  Hubert  O.,  II,  65639A. 
Widener,  John  G.,  67512A. 
Wiloox,  Bruce  E.,  59570A. 
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WUder,  Robert  L..  55640 A. 
Wilkerson.  Bruce  W.,  68039A. 
Wilkes,  Quenten  L.,  67869A. 
Wllklns,  Jackie,  67304A.  * 

Wlllett,  Myron  J..  75248A. 
WUUams.  David  B.,  61937A. 
WUllama.  Douglas  A.,  63167A. 
WUIlams,  Edward,  68532A. 
Williams.  Edward  R.,  56367A. 
Williams,  Emmett  E.,  Jr..  68557A. 
WlUiams.  Gary  J..  72584A. 
Williams.  George  W.,  55641A. 
Williams,  Gerald  D.,  61982A. 
Williams,  Haven  A.,  61939A. 
Williams,  James  C,  68090A. 
Williams.  John  L.,  68604A. 
Williams.  Ray  E.,  56091A. 
WUllama,  Richard  G..  72339A. 
Williams,  Richard  M.,  67760A. 
Williams,  Robert  P..  55642A. 
Williams,  Thomas  O.,  in,  67712A. 
Williams,  Winston.  67436A. 
Williamson,  George  E.,  Jr.,  68357A. 
Williamson,  James  R.,  67674A. 
WilligTod.  William  E.,  68491A. 
Wllllngham.  Larry  D..  56492A. 
Wilson,  Charles  W.,  61935A. 
Wilson,  Clifford  B..  68323A. 
Wilson,  Lary  W..  61988A. 
Wilson,  Patricia  A.,  67926W. 
Wilson,  Richard  W.,  62023A. 
Wilson,  William  L..  73139A. 
Wlnburn,  Freddie  C,  56030A. 
Wince,  James  P.,  67375A. 
Wingert,  Charles  J.,  68397A. 
Wlnkelmann,  Edgar  W.,  68115A. 
Winkler,  Paul  D.,  56320A. 
Winn,  Wendell  W..  73803A. 
Wlnslow.  John  M.,  Jr.,  68410A. 
Winters,  Charles  P.,  55643A. 
Wlsslng.  Norman  H.,  61957A. 
Wlsslnger,  Kennet  L.,  67820A. 
Wittenberg,  William  A.,  63342A. 
Wlttrock,  Ralph  J..  67616A. 
Woelfel,  Edward  A.,  68574A. 
Wofford,  Kern  B.,  68184A. 
Wolfe.  Dale  E..  67454A. 
Wolfe,  John  M..  Jr.,  67825A. 
Wolpert.  Donald  G..  55995A. 
Wood.  Charles  T.,  68576A. 
Wood,  Dean  C,  55644A. 
Wood.  Douglas  E.,  73805A. 
Wood.  Gary  L..  71813A. 
Wood,  James  H.,  68051A. 
Wood,  Lawrence  M,,  56093A. 
Wood.  William  E.,  Jr.,  56251A. 
Woodrlng.  Marvin  J.,  56493A. 
Woods,  Jackie  V..  73140A. 
Woods,  James  C,  55645A. 
Woodworth.  Roger  P..  56000A. 
Work,  James  B..  63302A. 
Worley,  George  H..  61928A. 
Woznlak.  Ronald  R.,  71814A, 
Wright,  George  R..  56198A. 
Wright,  Richard  J.,  72027A. 
Wright.  William  W..  Jr..  67247A. 
Wyatt.  Edward  W.,  55799 A. 
Wylle,  Jimmy  W.,  75271A. 
Wynn,  Frederick  B.,  55646A. 
W3mne,  Thomas  O.,  6a076A. 
Wyrlck,  Andrew  G..  Jr.,  67891A. 
Yager,  Walter  S.,  63301  A. 
Tantls,  Albert  L.,  Jr..  68129A. 
Yates,  Charles  L..  67821  A. 
Yeatts.  Frederick  S.,  55733A. 
Yeokum.  Charles  M.,  68382A. 
Ylen,  Joan  O.,  67599W. 
Yon,  Thomas  P..  68110A. 
Yorks.  Robert  A.,  63353A. 
Yoshlnaga.  Gene  N.,  67948A. 
Young,  Francis  J.,  Jr.,  e3270A. 
Young,  Martin  L..  61905A. 
Young,  Thomas  N..  67323A. 
Young,  William  M.,  68193A. 
Youngson.  James,  Jr.,  67904A. 
Zahnlser,  Frank  R..  63307 A. 
Zannlnl,  Robert  H.,  73809A. 
Zara,  Philip  E..  67472A. 
Zenuk,  Stanley  T.,  684 16 A. 


Zimmerman,  Albert  R..  Jr..  55998A. 
Zimmerman,  Robert  T.,  67618A. 
Zlmmermann,  Richard  P.,  68171A. 
Zint.  William  L.,  Jr.,  56002A. 
Zlotnlckl,  Bogdan  M..  67690A. 
Zoeller.  Herbert  O.,  56270A. 

CHAPL.MNS 

Bretscher,  Forrest  F..  76638 A. 
Carroll.  Joseph  L.,  76640A. 
Chace,  Alston  R.,  76641A. 
Donahue,  John  P..  76643A. 
Edwards.  Walter  D.,  Jr.,  82069A. 
Hill.  Raymond  J.,  77283A. 
Hollenbeck,  Donald  G.,  76C46A. 
Husmann,  Henry  J.,  78096A. 
Ihrte,  Bernard  R.,  Jr..  78097A. 
Klrcus,  Ernest  E..  82130A. 
Knowles.  Jeremy  H.,  78067A. 
Lynch.  John  R..  76647 A. 
Mallory.  Jerry  J.,  82151A. 
Matthews,  Robert  L..  82156A. 
Mlnton,  Dean  L.,  77553A. 
Monti,  Robert  M.,  78098A. 
Payne,  Swayne  J..  78262A. 
Plrozzl,  Lewis  J.,  82201A. 
Schuelein.  Virgil  L.,  82233A. 
Selber.  Richard  A..  78099A- 
Shaffer,  Clair  W.,  82239A. 
Sheeran,  Patrick  J..  76650A. 
Sinclair,  Alexander  B.,  76653A. 
Stork.  Wayne  L.,  76654A. 
Thompson.  Kenneth  R.,  76656 A. 
Thorsen,  Henry  B.,  76657A. 
Utley.^ernard  T.,  77554A. 
Vickers,  William  D.,  77555A. 
Wantz,  Earl  B.,  77556A. 
Zumwalt,  Vasten  E.,  77557A. 

DENTAL   CORPS 

Barrick.  Alan  K..  82009A. 
Betancesrojas.  Peter  A.,  82017A. 
Boke,  Bruce  R.,  82025A. 
Carroll,  Daniel  P..  82038A. 
Davis,  Jerry  N.,  82053A. 
Dayampert,  Porter  L.,  82058A. 
Ervln,  Rex  H.,  82074A. 
Gllliland.  Robert  P..  79623A. 
Gordon,  Glenn  E..  78086A. 
Hellier.  Charles  E..  82105A. 
Hicks,  Taylor  T.,  82107A. 
Hoffman,  David  L.,  82109A. 
Hutchinson,  William  W.,  82116A. 
Kennemer,  Billy  R.,  82127A. 
Klrby.  David  B.,  Jr.,  82129 A. 
Maestrelll,  Raymond  C.  79624A. 
Polte.  Hanswalter  W.,  82204A. 
Robinson.  Harold  D..  80133A. 
Sandoval.  Elivinlo,  82228A. 
Schmisseur,  Robert  R.,  82236A. 
Scott,  Andrew  S.,  82237A. 
Shaver.  Bruce  E..  80977A. 
Taylor.  Raymond  W..  80978A. 
Tepper,  Maurice  J.,  80979A. 
Usseglio,  Robert  J.,  80980A. 
Vila  Pescador  Edgar.  77578A. 
Vogue,  Harvey  L..  82274A. 
Wilson.  Aaron  H..  Jr..  82284A. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

Anderson.  John  A.,  a2003A. 
Anderson,  Rodney  A..  82004A. 
Beisaw,  Norman  E.,  80973A.    « 
Buono.  Francis  L..  82383 A. 
Bums,  Matthew  L..  76729 A. 
Dake.  Theodore.  Jr.,  82051A. 
Davis,  Bradford  L..  80974A. 
Eckersley,  John  W.,  Jr.,  82067 A. 
Prank.  William  E.,  82080A. 
Gates,  Philip  D.,  82084A. 
Haling.  Raym^a  -1  P..  Jr.,  78273A. 
Hancey.  Rlcha:  -^  C.  82094A. 
Hensley.  Kevin  C,  82106A. 
Hooks,  George  E.,  Jr..  82110A. 
Koenlg,  Charles  P..  82133A. 
Lewis.  Sidney  T.,  70202A. 
Long.  Paul  D..  82148A. 
Lordon,  Robert  E.,  82 149 A. 
McGrath,  John  J.,  82419A. 
Nelson,  Manfred  R.,  82187A. 


Palma.  William  E.,  82 195 A. 
Parker,  Warren  M.,  82196A. 
Payne,  James  E.,  Jr.,  76606A. 
Ringler,  Harold  L.,  Jr.,  82218A. 
Root,  David  E.,  82222A. 
Runkle,  William  M.,  82225A. 
Seman,  Charles  P.,  82238A. 
Stevenson,  Onex  D.,  82254A. 
Takamoto,  Robert  M.,  79099A. 
Victor,  Martin  I.,  82273A. 
Walker,  Michael  J..  82275A. 
Yovmg.  Robert  L.,  82290A- 
Yount,  Ira  M.,  82291  A. 

NURSE    CORPS 

Allen,  Constance  A.,  76739W. 

Armstrong,  Shirley  A..  76468W. 

Baker,  Olive  M.,  76389W. 

Bareford,  Betsy  J.,  82404W. 

Brinkmann,  Joanne  M.,  76391W. 

Bulllngton,  Lydla  A.,  76294W. 

Buyher,  Dorothea  C,  763 18W. 

Carroll,  Darla  J..  69824W. 

Craft,  Kathryn  L.,  82395W. 

Danls,  Patricia  M.,  76472W. 

Dodd.  Darlene  M.,  70402W. 

Donnelly.  Grace  E.,  78088W. 

Efford,  Charlotte  R.,  69777W. 

Emmerth,  Margaret  C.  75770W. 

Engleman.  Shirley  E.,  78415W. 

Fox.  Marjorie  R.,  823 16W. 

Frye,  Bobbie  S.,  69775W. 

Furlong,  Lorena  J.,  76473W. 

Gagne.  Vallda  T.,  77294W. 

Gerrard,  Elsie  M..  79152W. 

Haggard,  Ann  D.,  82163W. 

Halley,  Norma  D.,  63071W. 

Heck,  Mary  J.,  79204W. 

Husarlk,  Pauline  J.,  79153W. 

Jacobson,  Doris  M.,  76587W. 
Jenkins,  Mary  A..  76323W. 
Jones,  Ernestine  M.,  78089W. 
Kelrl,  Harry  J.,  76305A. 
Kennedy,  Joan  A.,  76306W. 
Locke,  Christene,  76478W. 
Lomax,  Johnnie  O.,  76310W. 
Lumsden,  Nancy  S..  76479W. 
Luuru,  Helen  A..  76480W. 
Martin,  Barbara  J..  76481W. 
Martinsek.  Laura,  78277W. 
McCann,  Mary  C..  69776W. 
Morton,  Carol  A.,  75774W. 
Munto,  Peter  L.,  76314A. 
Murphy,  Barbara  E.,  76315W. 
Ogle,  Janet  E.,  76614W. 
Oleson,  Eunice  J.,  79155W. 
Perkins,  Earline,  82358W. 
Plott,  Clarideth  J.,  70403W. 
Remmes,  Elizabeth  J.,  82362W. 
Ryan,  Margaret  A.,  69774W. 
Schaefer,  Mary  A.,  763 13W. 
Schulz,  Beverly  A.,  76591W. 
Seitz,  Mary  K..  76485 W. 
Snuggs,  Katherine  C.  70400W. 
Sorge,  Joseph  J.,  66044A. 
Thompson,  Mary  E..  76325W. 
Thortngton,  Myrtle  A.,  76744W. 
Ulrlch,  Audrey  V.,  82375W. 
Varner,  Lentha  J.,  76404W. 
Yous,  Carole  J.,  82402W. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Ayars,  Richard  W.,  61201A. 
Barry,  William  E.,  55408A. 
Brady,  Gene  F.,  65945A. 
Buss,  Mervln  P.,  65944A. 
Cornelius,  Ronald  E.,  65949A. 
Dorey,  Lee  R..  55457A. 
Elliott,  Eugene  L..  70098A. 
Good,  Donald  S..  70918A. 
Hendley,  James  W.,  56226A. 
Heyart,  Richard  T.  65957A. 
Kehoe,  James  J.  Jr.,  65948A. 
McDougald.  Donald  H..  65963A. 
Montague,  Francis,  65960A. 
Nantz,  William  C,  61200A. 
Park.  Clinton  R..  65955A. 
Ragland.  Mitchell  C,  65946A. 
Rledle,  Robert  R.,  70922A. 
RUey,  John  P.,  70921A. 
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Sanderson,  Cecil  O.,  68696A. 
Seese,  Vernon  L.,  56224A. 
Stacey,  Foye  O.,  70919A. 
Tlllery,  Dean,  65959A. 
Tuleja,  Donald  R.,  70925A. 
Ussery,  Wendell  O.,  70926A. 
White,  Joe  B.,  65958A. 
Williams,  Robert  A.,  70923A. 
Woodward,  Robert  L.,  65962A. 
Young,  Robert  M.,  56223A. 

VETERINARY    CORPS 

Armstrong,  Robert  E.,  76531A. 
Bonney,  Charles  H..  82027A. 
Chandler,  Edward  L.,  m,  76457A. 
Hinkle,  Donald  K.,  76282A. 
Kruchko,  Gay  D.,  78071A. 
Peguesse,  James  E.,  76532A. 
Schmidt,  Robert  E.,  76458A. 
Taylor,  Gale  D.,  71002A. 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCE 

Bailey,  Ronald  B.,  78279A. 

Beatty.  David  C,  70920A. 

Caldwell.  Arthur  P.,  56222A. 

Carpenter.  Bob  L..  70916A. 

Collins.  Raymond  J..  70917A. 

Fortune.  Miriam  W..  76330W. 

Friedmeyer,  Martha  S.,  76331W. 

Giron,  David  J.,  61198A. 

Gregory,  Marvin  G.,  56221A.  v. 

Gundaker,  Walter  E.,  76567A. 

Harkleroad,  Lione  E.,  76568A. 
Houston,  Robert  G.,  65951A. 
Jurgiel,  John  A.,  76598A. 
Kopp,  David  T.,  76374A. 
Krutz.  Robert  W..  Jr..  76449A. 
Laney,  Sherrlll  G..  56220A. 
Mabson.  William  E.,  56329A. 
Moll.  Marlene  J.,  76410W. 
Moyer,  William  B.,  65950A. 
Nlckerson,  Howard  W.,  65952A. 
Ohlbaum.  Morton  K.,  76267A. 
Qulnn,  Juliana,  82360W. 
Rogers,  Donald  J.,  76452A. 
Rothman,  Torsten,  65953A. 
Schmltt.  Richard  G.,  70924A. 
Tatera.  Bernard  S..  65954A. 
Thomas,  Robert  G.,  76720A. 
Walker,  William  J.,  Jr.,  61186A. 
Wasserzleher,  Gilbert  D.,  82278A. 
Wltzgall,  Fred  L..  61199A 

The  Judiciary 
Dan  Monroe  Russell,  Jr.,  of  Mississippi  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  Mississippi  vice  Sidney  C.  Mlze,  deceased. 
Public  Health  Service 
Wmiam  H.  Stewart,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Luther  L.  Terry. 
Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  1, 
consuls  general,  and  secretaries  In  the  Diplo- 
matic   Service    of    the    United    States    of 
America : 

Verne  B.  Lewis,  of  Maryland. 

Leonard  J.  Saccio,  of  Connecticut. 

The  following-named  persons,  now  Foreign 
Service  officers  of  class  2  and  secretaries  In 
the  Diplomatic  Service,  to  be  also  consuls 
general  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Ben  F.  Dixon,  of  North  Carolina. 

George  Dolgln.  of  Florida. 

Thomas  R.  Favell.  of  Wisconsin, 

Seaborn  P.  Foster,  of  Florida. 

Donald  L.  Ranard,  of  Vermont. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint-/ 
ment  as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  2; 
consuls,  and  secretaries  In  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Frederick  W.  Flott.  of  Illinois. 

WUbur  H.  Zlehl.  of  Wisconsin. 

The  following-named  persons,  now  Foreign 
Service  officers  of  class  3  and  secretaries  In  the 
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Diplomatic  Service,  to  be  also  consuls  general 
of  the  United  States  of  America : 

Paul  F.  DuVivler,  of  New  York. 

Curtis  P.  Jones,  of  Maine. 

Richard  K.  Fox,  Jr.,  of  Minnesota,  for  ap- 
pointment as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class 
3,  a  consul,  and  a  secretary  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Richard  L.  Williams,  of  Indiana,  for  reap- 
pointment In  the  Foreign  Service  as  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  5,  a  consul,  and  a 
secretary  in  the  diplomatic  servlca  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  5, 
consuls,  and  secretaries  In  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Willard  B.  Devlin,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Richard  L.  K.  Jung,  of  New  York. 

The  following-named  persons,  now  For- 
eign Service  officers  of  class  6  and  secretaries 
In  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  consuls 
of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Samuel  B.  Thomsen,  of  California. 

Lannon  Walker,  of  California. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  7  to  class  6: 

Kenneth  H.  Bailey,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

William  G.  Barraclough,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Michael  V.  Connors,  of  Washington. 

Stephen  P.  Dawkins,  of  New  Jersey. 

Joseph  B.  De  Cola,  of  Ohio. 

William  S.  Diedrich,  of  New  York. 

John  P.  Ferrlter,  of  New  York. 

John  D.  Hope,  of  California. 

Peter  B.  Johnson,  of  California. 

Richard  B.  Johnson,  of  Connecticut. 

James  J.  Johnston,  of  Arkansas. 

T.  Patrick  Killough,  of  Texas. 

James  S.  Landbergh,  of  Washington. 

Mark  McCormack,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  JulieAnn  McGrath,  of  Illinois. 

Jack  W.  Mendelsohn,  of  Illinois. 

Joseph  Meresman,  of  New  York. 

Franz  H.  Misch.  of  California. 

David  T.  Morrison,  of  Michigan. 

James  H.  Morton,  of  Illinois. 

Edward  G.  Murphy,  of  Massachusetts. 

Jerrold  M.  North,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  Rackmales,  of  Maryland. 

Philip  J.  Rlzik,  of  the  District  of  Coltimbla. 

Dudley  G.  Sipprelle,  of  California. 

John  C.  Stephans,  of  Colorado. 

Lawrence  R.  Tharp,  of  Michigan. 

Andrew  G.  Thorns,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Archelaus  R.  Turrentlne,  of  Arkansas. 

W.  Robert  Warne,  of  California. 

John  L.  Washburn,  of  Maine. 

James  O.  Westmoreland,  of  Tennessee. 

A.  Joseph  Williams,  Jr.,  of  Georgia, 

Donald  R.  Woodward,  of  California. 

Gerald  G.  Oplinger.  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
reappointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
of  class  6,  a  vice  consul  of  career,  and  a 
secretary  In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service 
officers  for  promotion  from  class  8  to  class  7: 

Richard  C.  Alvarado,  of  Texas. 

Michael  G.  Beckett,  of  California. 

James  L.  Clunan,  of  New  Jersey. 

L.  Selwjm  Coates,  of  Ohio. 

Peter  Collins,  of  New  York. 

Charles  L.  Daris,  of  California, 

E.  Bliss  Eldridge,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Yvone  P.  Fonvlelle,  of  Illinois. 

Samuel  C.  Fromowltz,  of  New  York. 

John  H.  Hawes,  of  New  Jersey. 

Gordon  G.  Kaplan,  of  Illinois. 

Peter  R.  Keller,  of  Connecticut. 

Miss  Gall  A.  Kelts,  of  New  York, 

Brian  S.  Klrkpatrlck,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Miss  Sylvia  Manjarrez.  of  Illinois. 

Joel  Evan  Marsh,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  J.  McGee,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 


Roger  B.  Merrick,  of  Colorado. 
Stephen  Harwood  Miller,  of  Ohio. 
Miss  Sarah  Louise  Nathness.  of  Ohio. 
Richard  M.  Ogden.  of  Connecticut. 
Roble  M.  H.  Palmer,  of  Vermont. 
Mrs.  Klrsten  C.  Paulos,  of  New  Jersey. 
Karl  S.  Richardson,  of  Nebraska. 
Thomas  A.  Schlenker,  of  California. 
David  H.  Shlnn,  of  Washington. 
Thomas  W.  Sonandres,  of  Michigan. 
Miss  Judith  D.  Trunzo,  of  Virginia. 
Miss  Theresa  A.  Tull,  of  New  Jersey. 
Joseph  H.  Weiss,  of  California. 
John  M.  Yates,  of  Washington. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  7, 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  In  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Bradford  Bishop,  Jr.,  of  California. 
Parker  W.  Borg,  of  Minnesota. 
Timothy  C.  Brown,  of  Nevada. 
Stephen  W.  Buck,  of  New  York. 
Leo  P.  Cecchlnl,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 
Martin  L.  Cheshes,  of  New  York. 
Harold  P.  Colebaugh,  of  California. 
Alford  W.  Cooley,  of  Connecticut. 
Conrad  M.  Drescher,  of  New  York. 
Miss  Nancy  E.  Fitch,  of  New  York. 
Maurice  N.  Gralnek,  of  Illinois. 
W.  Nathaniel  Howell,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
Henry  H.  Janln.  of  California. 
Kenton  W.  Keith,  of  Missouri. 
Harvey  I.  Lelfert,  of  California. 
David  L.  Mack,  of  Oregon. 
Keith  D.  Martin,  of  New  York. 
Richard  H.  Milton,  of  West  Virginia. 
Joseph  V.  Montvllle,  of  New  Jersey. 
Edmund  M.  Parsons,  of  Texas. 
John  D.  Peterson,  of  Nebraska. 
David  S.  Raycroft,  of  New  York. 
Charles  W.  Reynolds,  of  Oregon. 
Richard  L.  Schott,  of  Kansas. 
John  D.  St^mpel,  of  Indiana. 
H.  Francis  Wanillng  III,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Stephen  E.  Ward,  of  New  Jersey. 
Miss  Virginia  L.  Warfleld,  of  California. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  8, 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

J.  Richard  Bock,  of  Washington. 
Terence  C.  Brennan,  of  New  York. 
Robert  D.  Brown,  of  Idaho. 
Malcolm  Heaton  Butler,  of  Texas. 
Donald  B.  Cofman,  of  Colorado. 
William  Ross  Creach,  of  Missouri. 
Timothy  E.  Deal,  of  California. 
T.  McAdams  Deford,  of  Maryland. 
Michael  W.  Donovan,  of  Indiana. 
Thomas  P.  Doubleday,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
John  A.  Fredenburg,  of  New  York. 
John  A.  Graham,  of  Washington. 
Terry  D.  Hansen,  of  Utah. 
Miss  Katherine  A.  Horberg,  of  Illinois. 
Thomas  C.  Hubbard,  of  Alabama. 
Donald  E.  Huth.  of  Missouri. 
M.  Gordon  Jones,  of  California. 
Miss  Louise  E.  Kelleher,  of  Massachusetts. 
Louis  A.  Kunzlg  in,  of  Texas. 
Stephen  L.  Lande,  of  New  York. 
Howard  A.  Lane,  of  Hlinols. 
Alan  M.  Lester,  of  Louisiana. 
E.  Mark  Linton,  of  California. 
David  M.  Lowrey,  of  Hawaii. 
Miss  Donna  M.  Millons.  of  Washington. 
Steven  J.  Monblatt,  of  New  York. 
Patrick  A.  Mulloy,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Dell  F.  Pendergrast,  of  Illinois. 
Robert  Petersen,  of  Ohio. 
Richard  R.  Peterson,  of  Illinois. 
Paul  P.  Pllkauskas,  of  New  York. 
Miss  Maureen  E.  Ryan,  of  Pennsylvania. 
David  L.  Schlele,  of  California. 
S.  Dickson  Tenney,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. . 
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Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Townsend.  of  Connecti- 
cut. > 

Miss  Katharine  A.  Verebelyi,  of  Texas. 
Miss  Sandra  L.  Vogelgesnng,  of  Ohio. 

The  followlng-nnmed  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  consuls  general  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Richard   C.   Salvatlerra.  of  Arizona. 

Rafael   Sancho-Bonet.   of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 

Edward  R.  Brown,  of  Montana. 

Paul  R.  Brown,  of  Ohio. 

Wheaton  B.  Byers,  of  Maryland. 

Darren  A.  Dance,  of  Virginia. 

Leo  Espy,  of  Florida. 

Robert  F.  Franklin,  of  California. 

Randall  S.  Je.ssee.  of  Missouri. 

Robert  R.  Johnson,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  O.  Jones,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  M.  Keith,  of  Virginia. 

Theodore  Kobrin.  of  Connecticut. 

Robert  Llndqulst.  of  California. 

William  B.  Lonam,  of  Maryland. 

James  M.  Macfarland.  of  New  Jersey. 

William  M.  McGhee.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Robert  W.  Mount,  of  Nevada. 

Andrew  Ness.  Jr..  of  Michigan. 

E.  Victor  Nlemeyer.  Jr..  of  Texas. 

Thomas  Prince  of  Illinois. 

Gray  M.  Randall,  of  Virginia. 

Wolfgang  P.  Roblnow.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Arlstldes  K.  Rounes.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Roger  W.  Severt.  of  Maryland. 

Miss   Virginia   Torasan.    of    New   Jersey 

Robert  D.  Wlecha.  of  Michigan. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  consuls  and  secretaries  in 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Henry  C.  Barrlnger.  of  Michigan. 

W.  Lehman  Smith,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  vice  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

William  B.  Amis,  of  OkLihoma. 
Charles  E.  Courtney,  of  California. 
Miss  Joanne  Curtis,  of  Wiishington. 
Peter  B.  Dodge,  of  Massachusetts. 
George  A.  T.  Donely.  of  New  Jersey. 
Stuart  F.  Halpine.  of  Connecticut. 
Francis  R.  Herder,  of  Washington. 
Roscoe  N.  Sandlln.  Jr..  of  Texas. 
Bruce  T.  Howe,  of  Maryland. 
Frederick  L.  Weltering,  of  Illinois. 


The  followlng-najned  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  vice  consuls  and  secre- 
taries In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Ronald  E.  Estes,  of  Virginia. 

Frederic  H.  Sabln.  of  Virginia. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  secretaries  In  the  Diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Cecil  V.  Albertsen,  of  Maryland. 

Donald  C.  Baker,  of  Virginia. 

Chnrles  E.  Behrens.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Harold  D.  Bengelsdorf.  cf  Maryland. 

Milt-on  R.  BLssegger,  Jr..  of  Utah. 

Lewis  E.  Bradshaw.  of  Pennsylvania. 

-AUaji  W.  Brown,  of  Virginia. 

William  D.  Carey,  of  Vlr^nla. 

Adrian  B.  Ciazza,  of  Nebraska. 

Kent  B.  Crane,  of  Virginia. 

Allan  Price  D^w,  of  Ohio. 

Gerald  ft.  Engle,  of  Michigan. 

D.i,vld  W.  Forden.  of  New  York. 

David  K.  Grlnwls.  of  New  Jersey. 

Rolfe  A.  Haatvedt.  of  Virginia. 

David  B.  B.  Hall,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Albert  W.  Hennlg.  of  Massachusetts. 

Franklin  P.  Kolcomb,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Lucius  H.  Horluchl.  of  Washington. 

John  R.  Horton.  of  Maryland. 

Arthur  W.  Himimel.  Jr..  of   Maryland. 

Grant  H.  Ichlkawa.  of  Virginia. 

James  D.  Keegan.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

George  Kirk,  of  Maryland. 

Thomas  W.  Lamb,  of  California. 

Charles  E.  Luckett.  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Sanford  S.  Marlowe,  of  Texas. 

Gorden  B.  Mason,  of  Ohio. 

Ch.-irles  C.  Pennev.  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  P.  Rayle,  of  Iowa. 

John  Rltz.  of  Virginia. 

Louis  F.  Rosso,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Henry  J.  Sandrl.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  A.  Schmltz.  of  Missouri. 

Allan  G.  Seal,  of  Nevada. 

Hugo  E.  Stmonson.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Calvin  M.  Smyth,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  H.  Stein,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Rodney  B.  Wagner,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Richard  F.  Ware.  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Thomas  W.  Wilson,  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Alexis  V.  Yurevltch.  of  Maryland. 
^  Benjamin  M.  Zook,  of  West  Virginia. 


The  following-named  Foreign  Service  staff 
officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Richard  B.  Andrews,  of  nilnols. 

James  O.  Belden.  of  New  York. 

Joslah  H.  Brownell,  of  Illinois. 

Walter  S.  Burke,  of  California. 

Gordon  R.  Firth,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Edna  T.  Flach.  of  Texas. 

Ellis  V.  Glynn,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Oscar  H.  Guerra.  of  Texas. 

George   C.   Jenkins,   of   California. 

Miss  Nancy  S.  Koch,  of  Florida. 

Donald  C.  Lautz.  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Roberta  McKay,  of  Michigan. 

Larry  G.  Piper,  of  Texas. 

Miss  Evelyn  M.  Schwarztrauber,  of  Illinois. 

Raymond  J.  Swanson,  of  California. 

John  C.  Thornburg.  of  Nebraska. 

Christopher  P.  Vlachos.  of  Maryland. 

Otto  H.  Wagner,  of  Michigan. 

Robert  C.  Yore,  of  Virginia. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  24  (legislative  day 
of  September  20 ) ,  1 965 : 

Department  of  State 

U.  Alexis  Johnson,  of  California,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  am- 
bassador, to  be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State. 

Department  of  Defense 
John   S.   Foster,   Jr.,   of  California,  to  be 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing. 

Department  of  the  Armt 
Robert  A.  Brooks,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

U.S.  Navy 

Vice  Adm.  Paul  D.  Stroop,  U.S.  Navy,  when 
retired,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  indi- 
cated pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  5233,  to  be  vice  admiral. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Charles  Conrad.  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  permanent  appointment  to  the  grade  in- 
dicated in  the  Navy,  In  accordance  with  arti- 
cle II.  section  2,  clause  2  of  the  Constitution, 
to  be  commander. 


In  the  Navt  and  Marine  Corps 
The    nominations    beginning    Lynn 


"W" 


Adams,  to  be  a  captain  in  the  Navy,  and  end- 
ing Robert  R.  Stout,  to  be  a  second  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
CoNCRESsiONAi.  Recoeo  on  September  15,  1965. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Long  Island  Commercial  Reriew 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^LARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or    ZCEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  24.  1965 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Long  Island  Commercial  Review,  an 
outstanding  daily  newspaper  published 
in  Nassau  County,  Long  Island,  cele- 
brated its  12th  birthday.  The  pub- 
lisher of  this  newspaper.  Paul  Townsend, 
has  reported  that  the  newspaper  started 
as  a  controlled  circulation  weekly  tabloid 
in  September  1953.  The  Review  later 
changed    to    all-paid    circulation,    and 


daily— weekdays — offset  publication  with 
cold-type  composition  in  July  1962. 

Today  it  has  10.000  distribution  with  a 
3  '/2  persons-per-copy  pass-along  reader- 
ship, 51  employees  in  its  own  10.000- 
square-foot  building,  and  averages  15.2 
tabloid  offset  pages  daily.  Each  week, 
it  publishes  at  least  two  supplements  in- 
cluding a  monthly  Long  Island  Heritage 
and  guide  to  recreation,  quarterly  Long 
Island  Almanac  of  economic  and  govern- 
ment data,  quarterly  Long  Island  Invest- 
ment Directory  of  publicly  owned  local 
corporations,  semiannual  Lotig  Island 
Financial  Institutions  Report,  and  bi- 
monthly Long  Island  Executive  Home 
Selector. 

This  newspaper  has  made  great  strides 
in  keeping  with  the  area  it  comes  from. 
I  am  proud  of  tliis  newspaper  and  wish 
to  congratulate  its  editor  and  publisher, 


Paul  B.  Townsend.  and  the  wonderful 
staff  of  writers  who  have  made  it  such  an 
outstanding  success.  I  feel  confident 
that  it  will  reach  new  greatness  in  the 
years  ahead. 


Rosh  Hashanah 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  24,  1965 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ap- 
propriate during  the.se,  their  days  of  awe, 
that  we  extend  our  most  sincere  wishes 
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to  those  of  the  Jewish  faith.  Rosh 
Hashanah,  meaning  "first  of  the  year" 
in  Hebrew,  begins  their  High  Holidays 
which  end  10  days  later  on  Yom  Kippur, 
the  Day  of  Atonement. 

Rosh  Hashanah  is  the  day  on  which, 
according  to  Jewish  tradition,  God 
judges  the  deeds  of  each  individual.  An 
ancient  Jewish  legend  tells  us  that  on 
Rosh  Hashanah  three  books  are  placed 
before  the  heavenly  judge.  One  of  the 
books  is  thin;  in  it  are  written  the  names 
of  all  the  people  in  the  world  who  are 
entirely  wicked,  and  these  are  imme- 
diately sentenced  on  Rosh  Hashanah  to 
a  year  of  trouble  and  unhappiness.  An 
even  thinner  book  contains  the  names  of 
all  of  those  who  are  completely  good; 
these  are  awarded  a  year  of  peace  and 
happiness.  By  far  the  largest  of  the 
three  books  is  the  one  in  which  are  writ- 
ten the  names  of  those  who  are  neither 
entirely  good  nor  completely  bad.  Their 
fate  is  decided  by  the  sincerity  of  their 
repentance  and  their  conduct  during  the 
holy  season  begun  by  Rosh  Hashanah 
and  terminated  by  Yom  Kippur. 

May  divine  forgiveness  be  gained  by 
all  of  those  who  observe  this  solemn 
period  of  prayer  and  repentance.  May 
divine  favor  always  be  with  those  of  the 
Jewish  faith.  May  each  and  all  of  us 
strive  to  merit  God's  blessings. 


Progress  in  Civil  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  24, 1965 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Record 
bears  out  the  evidence  that  under  no 
other  administration  has  as  much  prog- 
ress been  made  in  the  field  of  human 
rights  as  In  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

But  I  would  like  to  predict  that  this 
Record  will  be  carried  even  f ui'ther  when 
action  is  taken  on  the  recommendations 
made  to  the  President  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  strengthen  and  streamline  the 
machinery  for  administering  the  civil 
rights  program  in  every  part  of  this  Na- 
tion. I  tu-ge  your  keen  review  of  these 
recommendations.  They  were  made  by 
Vice  President  Humphrey  only  after  a 
long  and  deliberative  review  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  each  of  the  Federal  agencies 
whose  functions  embrace  our  civil  rights 
program.  By  recommending  the  elimi- 
nation of  some  of  the  committees  and 
agencies  which  up  to  this  time  have  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  great 
gains  in  civil  rights,  and  by  suggesting 
the  transf  erral  of  duties  of  other  integral 
activities,  both  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President  have  made  it  clear  that 
all  of  our  programs  can  continue  in  even 
stronger  fashion  and  with  greater  effec- 
tiveness. 

At  the  same  time  the  proposals  by  the 
Vice  President,  which  the  President  has 
adopted,  will  prevent  duplication  of  ef- 
fort, make  civil  rights  responsibilities  an 


integral  part  of  operating  responsibility 
of  each  major  Federal  administrator  and 
will  result  in  substantial  savings. 

I  think  it  is  of  extreme  significance 
that  these  proposals  should  come  from 
the  two  men  who,  better  than  anybody 
in  this  Government,  know  the  impor- 
tance for  the  need  to  consolidate  and 
strengthen  our  efforts.  Certainly,  the 
recommendations  are  to  the  everlasting 
credit  of  the  Vice  President  and  to  his 
talents  for  administration.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  President  will  continue  to  look 
to  Vice  President  Humphrey  as  his  prin- 
cipal guide  and  counselor  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights  in  order  that  the  goals  he  has 
set  may  be  reached — equal  opportunity 
and  greater  freedom  for  every  person  in 
this  land. 


Public  Law  480  Program  and 
Discrimination 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  24, 1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  title  IV 
of  Public  Law  480,  as  amended  in  1963, 
enables  us  to  sell  our  farm  products  on 
long-term  dollar  credit  to  private  citizens 
or  organizations  in  eligible  countries  that 
are  showing  marked  improvement.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  our  recent  agree- 
ment with  Spain  will  result  in  a  perma- 
nently larger  market  for  our  farm  prod- 
ucts. The  Spanish  farm  product  cooper- 
atives, in  addition  to  the  $35  million 
credit  purchase,  which  will  be  repaid  in 
dollars  in  10  annual  installments,  also 
has  agreed  to  buy  commercially  during 
the  next  3  years  a  minimiun  of  about 
$18  million  worth  of  U.S.  feed  grains, 
plus  an  additional  $7.4  million  worth 
from  free  world  sources,  including  the 
United  States.  The  co-ops  also  plan  to 
buy  substantial  amounts  of  U.S.  soybean 
meal  and  other  feed  ingredients,  live 
cattle,  and  supplies  and  equipment.  This 
is  the  type  of  contract  we  like  to  see  and 
I  am  sure  our  friends  from  Spain  did  not 
feel  we  were  discriminating  against  them 
because  we  asked  them  to  pay  In  dollars. 

Now  let  us  examine  another  Public 
Law  480  program  regarding  the  purchase 
of  $4.5  million  worth  of  petroleum  under 
the  barter  program.  The  following  letter 
shows  that  $4.5  million  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  commodities  were 
sold  to  fund  a  Tunisian  debt  and  the 
money  was  used  to  buy  oil  from  the 
government- owned  British  petroleum, 
rather  than  American  companies,  which, 
since  1957,  have  financed  Tunisia's  oil 
product  and  crude  oil  needs. 

Department  op  State,  Agency  for 
International  Development, 
Washinffton,  D.C..  September  IB,  1965. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Attention:  Mr.  James  Cromwell.  Administra- 
tive Assistant 
Dear    Congressman    Michel:    This    is    In 
reply   to   the   telephone   request   of  August 
16,  1965,  of  Mr.  Cromwell,  your  administra- 


tive assistant,  for  Information  regarding  the 
Tunisia  PA'PR  H-024-01  for  $4.5  million 
worth  of  petroleum  under  the  barter  pro- 
gram. 

We  are  Informed  by  our  mission  In  Tuni- 
sia that  before  AID  funds  were  made  avail- 
able to  Tunisia,  the  Government  of  Tunisia 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  a  source 
for  a  long-term  supply  of  crude  oil.  Tunisia 
requested  prices  and  credit  terms  from  10 
suppliers,  6  of  which  submitted  offers.  P^lve 
U.S.  firms  were  solicited  and  three  of  them 
submitted    offers. 

British  Petroleum  ofifered  the  lowest  price 
as  well  as  the  most  favorable  credit  terms 
and  its  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Tunisian 
Government.  The  pending  barter  arrange- 
ment will  cover  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
total  quantity  Involved. 

Since  the  contract  with  British  Petroleum 
did  result  from  competition,  our  mission  in 
Tunisia  recommended  and  the  Agency  ap- 
proved, the  conversion  of  a  portion  of  the 
contract  to  AID  financing  under  barter. 
An  appropriate  discount  from  the  price 
quoted  on  a  credit  basis  will  be  required. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you, 
please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  C.  Gibbons. 
Director,  Congressional  Liaison. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  backgroimd  of  the 
Tunisian  situation  is  quite  interesting. 
According  to  Mr.  Raymond  loanes,  vice 
president  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, the  economic  counselor  of  the 
Embassy  of  Tunisia  called  at  the  CCC  of- 
fice and  asked  whether  CCC  would  be 
prepared  to  absorb  about  one  half  of 
what  it  considers  to  be  the  prevailing  bar- 
ter cost.  The  counselor  was  reminded 
that  under  the  previous  procurements, 
Tunisia  has  absorbed  all  the  costs  and 
obviously  was  proud  to  make  public  this 
information.  The  counselor  advised 
the  CCC  that  his  Government  was  not 
prepxared  to  do  that  again  and  wanted  on 
the  gravy  train. 

According  to  Mr.  loanes: 

CCC  would  not  wish  to  be  put  In  the  pKXSl- 
tion  of  discriminating  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Tunisia  by  refusing  to  absorb  a  bar- 
ter cost,  when  in  other  Instances  CCC  is  pre- 
pared to  absorb  such  cost. 

Well,  Mr,  Speaker,  we  certainly  do  not 
want  to  be  guilty  of  discrimination,  but 
it  Is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  U.S.  oil 
companies  will  lose  the  business  because 
of  our  generosity  to  Tunisia. 

It  would  be  most  interesting  I  am  sure 
If  we  could  extract  from  the  State  De- 
partment an  exact  financial  accounting 
of  this  entire  transaction  and  all  other 
data  that  will  give  us  a  clue  as  to  why 
American  companies  were  discriminated 
against. 


Streamlining  Gar  Civil  Rights  Function 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  24. 1965 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
members  will  recall,  President  Johnson 
has  called  again  and  again  for  the 
streamlining  of  Government  operations 
wherever  possible. 
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The  recommendations  which  he  has 
now  received  from  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey for  the  reassignment  of  civil  rights 
functions  within  departments  and  agen- 
cies, with  clearly  defined  responsibilities. 
Is  in  keeping  with  this  request. 

Furthermore,  in  this  particular  case, 
the  streamlining  will  lead  to  a  far  more 
effective  administration  of  the  civil  rights 
program  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  recommendations  made  by  the 
Vice  President  are  of  extreme  impor- 
tance, involving  as  they  do  a  number  of 
Interagency  committees.  By  transfer- 
ring the  responsibilities  for  a  number  of 
these,  and.  by  recommending  the  elim- 
ination of  others,  the  structure  of  our 
civil  rights  program  would  be  greatly 
tightened. 

I  very  definitely  want  to  point  out.  as 
the  Vice  President  has  done,  that  this 
streamlining  does  not  represent  any  less- 
ening of  our  civil  rights  program.  It 
does  not  mean  that  our  civil  rights  prob- 
lems have  been  resolved.  It  does  not 
mean  that  we  shall  deviate  from  the 
very  strong  force  which  the  President  and 
this  administration  have  adopted.  On 
the  contrary,  it  means  that  each  arm  of 
the  entire  Federal  structure  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  meet  and  solve  the  very 
difficult  and  complicated  problems  that 
lie  before  us. 
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I  was  personally  disappointed  that,  de- 
spite the  urgings  of  Mine-Mill  and  other 
unions,  the  bill  was  reported  out  with- 
out providing  coverage  for  smelter  and 
refineries  including  the  refineries  in 
Middlesex  County.  But  I  pledge  my  con- 
tinued support  for  legislation  that  may 
be  considered  in  the  future  looking  to- 
ward such  coverage. 


Computers  and  GoTernment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


Copper  Smelters  Need  Safety  Measure 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  24.  1965 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Middle- 
sex County,  comprising  the  15th  Con- 
gressional District  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  is  the  major  primary  copper  re- 
fining center  of  the  United  States 
Tu-enty-eight  percent  of  the  electrolytic 
copper  refining  capacity  of  this  country 
is  located  in  Middlesex  County  More 
copper  is  refined  in  Middlesex  County 
than  In  any  other  State  of  the  Union  or 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  happy  to  intro- 
duce earlier  in  this  session  H.R.  4711  a 
biU  to  authorize  the  Department  of  the 
?  ,rl°^  ^  administer  a  program  of 
health  and  safety  enforcement  for  me- 
talUc  and  nonmetallic  mines  and  inte- 
grated smelter  and  refineries.  I  intro- 
duced this  biU  at  the  request  of  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Mine.  Mill  &  Smel- 
ter Workers,  which  has  about  4.500  mem- 
bers in  Middlesex  County. 

Last  May  I  was  happy  to  submit  a 
statement  in  support  of  the  administra- 
tion mine  safety  bill.  H.R.  6961,  at  hear- 
ings before  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
LAbor.  This  bill  was  subsequently  passed 
by  the  House  with  amendments  as  HH 
8989  on  September  2.  I  wish  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  outstanding  testimony  pre- 
sented at  the  hearings  by  witnesses  rep- 
resenting the  Mine.  MiU  &  Smelter 
Workers  and  other  unions  concerned  with 
this  legislation. 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  24.  1965 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker  on  Sep- 
tember 22.  1965.  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania.  William  S. 
MooRHEAD.  addressed  the  10th  anniver- 
sary banquet  of  the  Univac  Users  Asso- 
ciation, in  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Speaking  to  this  group  he  discussed 
the  use  of  computers  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  need  for  coordination 
of  automatic  data  processing  manage- 
ment on  a  Government-wide  basis.  As  a 
ranking  majority  member  on  the  Gov- 
ernment Activities  Subcommittee,  he  has 
studied  this  matter  thoroughly  and  has 
done  much  to  perfect  legislation  recently 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  would  bring  about  a  more 
efficient,  businesslike  management  of 
our  Government  ADP  equipment. 

His  address,  which  reflects  the  flindings 
of  the  committee,  follows: 

Today,  men  stand  In  awe — and  even  in 
rear— of  the  great  computing  machines 
which  can  do  so  much. 

We  know  our  own  frailties,  the  great  ma- 
chines appear  to  have  none. 

We  hear  people  wondering  about  the  reia- 
Uonshlp  of  man  and  the  machine— who  Is 
master,  who  Is  servant?  Is  It  the  InfaUlble 
machine  or  the  only  too  fallible  man' 

Some  lines  that  the  great  poet  laureate. 
John  Mansfield,  wrote  may  help  us  decide 
He  said: 

"Man  consists  of  body.  mind,  and  imagina- 
tion. His  body  Is  faulty  his  mind  untrust- 
worthy, but  his  imagination  has  made  him 
remarkable." 

The  story  of  the  great  mathematician. 
Karl  Frederick  Gauss,  illustrates  this  precept 
In  the  year  1809  his  Imagination  led  him  to 
develop  the  formula  for  computing  the 
orbits  of  the  planets  In  the  solar  system 
Subsequently,  he  spent  20  years  computing 
the  orbits  of  the  various  planets.  His  great- 
ness depends  not  upon  his  20  years  of  com- 
putations, but  upon  his  one  remarkable 
formula.  Today.  Gauss'  20  years  of  computa- 
tions could  be  accomplished  in  less  than  a 
week  on  a  modern  computer.  Imagine  to 
what  greater  heights  the  Imagination  of  this 
great  mathematician  might  have  soared  had 
he  had  a  computer  to  do  his  unimaginative 
work  of  calculation. 

So  tonight.  I  stand  not  so  much  In  awe 
of  your  machines,  but  in  awe  of  you  who  use 
the  machines.  I  stand  in  awe  of  you  who 
have  the  Imagination  to  devise  the  input  and 
who  have  the  Imagination  to  use  the  output 
of  these  great  machines. 

The  first  all-electronic  computer  was  con- 
structed during  World  War  II  and  delivered 
to  the  Army  Ordnance  Corps  In  1945. 
Univac  I.  the  first  computer  with  general 


data  processing  capability,  was  installed  at 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1951.  In  1954 
there  were  10  computer  systems  In  operation 
within  the  Federal  Government.  By  1962. 
the  number  had  Increased  to  1.000.  There 
are  now  at  least  2,000. 

Today,  your  U.S.  Government  Is  the  largest 
user  of  computing  machines  In  the  entire 
world.  Your  10  years  of  experience  In  the 
use  of  these  machines  can  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  your  Government  in  the  two  prob- 
lems which  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you 
tonight:  (1)  managing  the  use  of  these 
machines  In  the  most  efiRclent  and  eco- 
nomical manner  fend  (2)  realizing  the  max- 
imum benefit  from  their  use. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  duty  of  "studying  the  opera- 
tion of  Government  activities  at  all  levels 
with  a  view  to  determining  its  economy  and 
efficiency"  Is  assigned  to  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  on  which  I  serve. 
With  respect  to  automatic  data  processing, 
this  duty  Is  specifically  assigned  to  the 
Brooks  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Activities. 

For  several  years  this  subcommittee,  on 
which  I  am  the  ranking  majority  member, 
has  been  concerned  about  the  deficiencies  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  acquiring  and  using  ADP 
equipment. 

In  1963  Congressman  Brooks,  of  Texas, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Introduced 
legislation  to  make  It  possible  for  those 
agencies  In  Government  with  ADP  manage- 
ment responsibilities  to  do  a  better  job. 
This  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  but  no 
action  was  taken  by  the  Senate  and  It  died 
at  the  end  of  the  88th  Congress. 

Soon  after  the  89th  Congress  convened  in 
January  this  year,  this  legislation  was  rein- 
troduced. Comprehensive  hearings  were 
held,  the  testimony  evaluated,  and  a  bill, 
H.R.  4845.  was  reported  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  July.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
the  House  of  Representatives  unanimously 
approved  this  measure  and  there  Is  still  time 
for  action  In  the  Senate  although  I  per- 
sonally do  not  expect  action  until  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

Under  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  which  presently  has 
governmentwide  responsibilities  for  the  pro- 
curement of  common  use  Items  for  the  civil 
agencies   of   Government,   Is   extended   au- 
thority to  coordinate  ADP  management  on 
a  governmentwide  basis.     The  GSA,  is  not 
given  arbitrary  or  dictatorial  powers.     But, 
operating  under  the  policy  and  fiscal  control 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Presi- 
dent, GSA  would  coordinate  those  aspects  of 
ADP  management  which  extend  beyond  the 
confines  of  any  particular  agency  and  develop 
the  Information  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  other  Federal   officials  need  for  poUcy 
and  decisionmaking  purposes.     To  perform 
this  function,  this  legislation  establishes  In 
GSA   a   revolving   fund   which    would   have 
three    principal    purposes.     First,    it    would 
consolidate  Government  accounting  of  dis- 
bursements and  capital  investment  In  ADP 
so  that  Federal  managers  would  have  this 
Information  available  to  them.    Second,  the 
GSA  would  use  this  fiscal  Information,  plus 
the    data    obtained    from    a    comprehensive 
governmentwide    Inventory    of  ADP    which 
would  be  maintained  through  the  use  of  a 
data  processing  system,  to  Increase  use  of 
equipment      the      Government      now      has. 
Third,  the  revolving  fund  would  be  used  to 
consolidate     Government     procurement     of 
ADP. 

As  ADP  users,  I  believe  that  you  will  be 
interested  in  some  of  the  more  pronounced 
problems  we  have  found  in  Government 
ADP  management.  To  some  of  you,  espe- 
cially those  representing  the  larger  organiza- 
tions, some  of  these  problems  may  sound 
familiar. 
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A  principal  deficiency  In  present  ADP 
acquisition  and  use  Is  the  lack  of  gov- 
ernmentwide coordination  in  management. 
Although  the  selection  and  the  use  of  equip- 
ment must  logically  remain  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  using  agency,  certain  aspects 
of  ADP  management  require  a  coordinated 
effort  if  the  Government  as  a  whole  Is  to 
achieve  the  most  efficient  acquisition  and 
use. 

During  the  recent  hearings,  we  learned 
of  a  case  where  the  Air  Force  sold  what 
was  characterized  as  an  old,  obsolete,  useless 
ADP  system  for  a  thousand  dollars.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Army  was  leasing  the 
same  type  of  system  for  approximately 
$50.000 — a  month.  Approximately  18  months 
later,  the  Army  purchased  the  system  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  We 
could  not  determine  whether  the  surplus 
system  could  have  been  substituted  for  the 
equipment  under  lease,  but  at  the  time  the 
surplus  system  was  sold,  no  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  sub- 
stituting the  surplus  for  the  leased  system. 
As  a  result,  the  Government  may  well  have 
lost  a  valuable  'option.  A  possibility  was 
Ignored  which  could  have  saved  the  taxpayer 
many,  many  dollars. 

I  cite  this  example  not  so  much  In  criti- 
cism of  the  Defense  Department  but  to 
demonstrate  the  very  real  need  for  coordi- 
nation In  Government  management  of  such 
equipment. 

During  the  hearings,  we  also  found  that 
the  three  military  services  have  each  de- 
signed and  are  procuring  worldwide  inven- 
tory systems  using  ADP.  Yet,  design  and 
procurement  of  these  three  Inventory  sys- 
tems, according  to  the  Defense  Department 
witnesses  appearing  before  the  subcommittee, 
were  In  no  way  coordinated  and  are  not 
necessarily  compatible. 

As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  coordination  the 
opportunity  to  save  millions  of  dollars 
through  the  standardization  of  these  Inven- 
tory systems  may  have  been  lost. 

The  Comptroller  General,  In  approximately 
100  audit  reports  over  the  past  7  years  has 
given  strong  documentary  support  to  the 
case  for  coordinated  governmentwide  ADP 
management.  These  GAO  reports  reveal 
some  of  the  costly  deficiencies  of  trying  to 
manage  this  equipment  on  an  agency-by- 
agency  basis.  And,  from  your  own  profes- 
sional experience,  I  am  sure  that  you  are 
aware  of  many  occasions  where  orgatilzation- 
wide  coordination  in  the  management  of 
common-use  items  of  equipment  or  in  the 
performance  of  similar  functions  has  led  to 
greater  efficiency  and  economy. 

Another  serious  deficiency  is  the  lack  of 
adequate  information.  I  need  not  empha- 
size to  you  the  paramount  need  for  timely, 
pertinent,  accurate  Information. 

In  Government,  there  is  no  adequate  in- 
formation as  to  ADP  acquisition  or  use. 
Funds  for  ADP  are  scattered  throughout  the 
Federal  Budget  and  there  is  no  consolidated 
fiscal  data  on  ADP  Investment,  costs  or  ex- 
penditures. The  only  governmentwide  in- 
formation available  is  in  the  form  of  highly 
speculative  estimates.  As  an  example,  at 
this  time,  no  one  can  give  an  estimate  of 
total  Government  ADP  expenditures  accvirate 
within  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  with- 
out having  the  estimate  subject  to  serious 
challenge. 

Through  the  use  of  the  revolving  fund 
provided  In  our  legislation  and  the  compre- 
hensive ADP  Inventory  that  would  be  estab- 
lished, the  Goverrunent  would  have  the  bene- 
fits which  logically  fiow  from  more  adequate 
management  Information  essential  to  effec- 
tive policy  and  decisionmaking  and  manage- 
ment control. 

A  low  rate  of  equipment  use  resulting  from 
Inadequate  Government- wide  coordination  Is 
extremely  costly  to  the  taxpayers.  The  most 
recent  inventory  of  ADP  equipment  indicates 
that  in  the  period  of  1   year,   the  unused 


ADP  capacity  In  Government  has  risen  from 
500,000  to  640.000  hours.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  estimates  that  is  worth  ap- 
proxhnately  $400  million.  Every  hour  of 
ADP  capacity  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  can  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively be  used  must  be  used.  The  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  does  not  sug- 
gest that  unused  ADP(  capacity  be  arbitrarily 
assigned  to  meet  agency  requirements.  Ex- 
press provisions  of  our  legislation  preclude 
such  an  approach.  But.  with  an  annual  In- 
vestment of  up  to  $400  million  In  unused  ca- 
pacity, a  sum  which  Is  approximately  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  Federal  budget, 
there  is  a  compelling  need  for  prompt  and 
efficient  action. 

Under  the  legislation  passed  by  the  House, 
the  Government's  sharing  program  would  be 
vastly  Improved.  With  accurate,  up-to-date 
Information  as  to  equipment  availability, 
new  Goverrmaent  ADP  requirements  hope- 
fully could  be  matched  with  unused  capacity 
so  as  to  avoid  the  acquisition  of  additional 
systems  whenever  possible. 

There  have  also  been  countless  occasions 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
where,  through  the  exercise  of  purchase  op- 
tions, agencies  could  have  bought  equipment 
under  lease  for  sums  less  than  the  annual 
payment.  There  are  numerous  examples 
where  several  highly  sophisticated  systems 
have  been  located  In  the  same  geographical 
area,  owned  or  leased  by  various  agencies, 
the  total  usage  of  which  has  not  exceeded 
the  capacity  of  one  system.  One  agency  In- 
stalled duplicate  systems  in  the  same  build- 
ing side  by  side  when  the  total  capacity  re- 
quired was  less  than  that  of  one  system. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  legislation  last 
spring,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  a  man  who  by  the  very  nature 
of  his  personality  and  his  position  Is  not 
given  to  making  unreliable  statements,  esti- 
mated that  savings  from  this  legislation  as 
ultimately  approved  by  the  Houes  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  amount  to  approximately  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  annually  and 
could  be  expected  to  Increase  each  year  there- 
after for  an  Indefinite  period  In  the  futiire. 

The  Importance  of  efficient  and  economic 
management  of  ADP  equipment  will  Increase 
In  the  future  because  we  are  now  approach- 
ing what  many  people  refer  to  as  the  third 
generation  of  ADP  equipment. 

A  leading  ADP  expert  describes  this  com- 
ing generation:  "Huge  new  machines  with 
fantastic  memories  and  arithmetical  capa- 
cities linked  to  numerous  smaller  satellite 
machines  and  serving  literally  dozens  of 
users  simultaneously,  are  on  the  horizon  at 
even  lower  cost." 

With  the  arrival  of  third-generation  ADP 
equipment,  communications  systems  will 
link  large,  fast,  high-capacity  data  process- 
ing systems  to  offices  and  laboratories  of 
numerous  users.  These  users.  Instead  of  ac- 
quiring an  ADP  system  or  visiting  an  ADP 
service  center,  will  feed  problems  or  informa- 
tion to  be  processed  Into  the  central  com- 
puter system  over  a  communications  system. 
The  user  would  have  InstaUed  In  his  office  or 
laboratory  an  Input-output  component  no 
more  conspicuous  than  commonly  used  tele- 
type units  found  In  business  offices  through- 
out the  world.  The  user  could  either  receive 
an  immediate  response  over  this  unit  in- 
stalled in  his  office  or  laboratory  or  the  in- 
formation could  be  accumulated  for  periodic 
processing,  recorded  on  tape  or  punched  cards 
at  the  ADP  center,  or  a  printed  response 
could  be  prepared  at  the  center  and  mailed 
or  otherwise  delivered  to  him. 

These  larger  computers  are  more  efficient 
per  unit  of  work.  They  process  Information 
faster  and  have  larger  processing  capacities — 
but  they  cost  more.  So,  to  obtain  the  effi- 
ciency Inherent  In  these  larger  new  comput- 
ers, they  must  be  kept  busy.  As  a  result, 
fewer  units  of  Government  or  business  or 
industry   will   have  sufficient   requirements 


for  processing  capacity  to  justify  sole  use 
of  individual  systems.  The  potentials  of 
the  larger  computers  now  in  the  offing  which 
can  be  Integrated  with  communications  Is  so 
great  that  full  use  of  one  system's  maximum 
capability  is  sufficient  to  fit  the  needs  of 
scores  of  potential  users.  And,  the  use  of 
the  maximum  potential  of  a  third-genera- 
tion system  under  conditions  of  optimum 
efficiency  can  result  In  a  phenomenal  reduc- 
tion m  ADP  costs  to  Individual  users.  This 
greater  potential  and  lower  cost  cannot  be 
ignored  by  either  Government  or  business 
or  industry. 

But  lower  cost  of  acquisition  and  opera- 
tion is  not  the  only  problem  in  the  field  of 
Government  and  computers. 

At  a  time  when  decisions  which  Govern- 
ment must  make  can  have  such  a  powerful 
Impact  on  the  lives  of  each  and  every  one  of 
us  and  when  these  decisions  must  be  based 
on  an  almost  infinite  nvmiber  of  Inter- 
related factors— the  question  we  must  ask 
is— is  the  Government  getting  the  maximum 
benefit  from  computer  technology?  With  a 
few  exceptions  the  answer  is  "No." 

To  help  to  correct  this  situation,  I  intro- 
duced yesterday  House  Joint  Resolution  666 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  an 
agency  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  known  as  the  President's  Advisory 
Staff  on  Scientific  Information  Management 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  Is  to  as-* 
semble  at  the  highest  level  of  Government 
an  extremely  high  caliber  staff  of  economists, 
sociologists,  mathematicians,  and  scientists 
to  develop  decision-aiding  systems,  for  use 
by  the  Government. 

Such  action  is  necessary,  because  ever 
since  World  War  n  the  rapid  rate  of  change, 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  new  knowledge, 
and  the  complexity  and  interdependence  of 
today's  sociological,  technological,  econom- 
ical and  governmental  factors  has  exceeded 
the  normal  capacity  of  the  human  mind  for 
assimilation  on  a  scale  equal  to  the  demands 
of  this  new  environment. 

Responsible  decisionmakers  in  Govern- 
ment and  in  Industry  need  new  techniques 
and  systems  for  organizing,  storing,  retriev- 
ing. Integrating,  analyzing,  and  testing  the 
multitude  of  factors  upon  which  a  rational 
decision  must  rest. 

Certain  areas  of  Industry  and  certain  areas 
of  Government  have  developed  information 
structures  and  decision-aiding  techniques. 
Some  of  these  new  techniques  make  sub- 
stantial use  of  mathematics  and  the  com- 
puter sciences,  mathematical  programing, 
mathematical  simulation,  and  econometrics! 

Now  Is  the  time  to  use  these  techniques 
at  the  highest  level  of  Government  where 
the  mass  of  relevant  and  Important  Infor- 
mation Is  the  largest,  where  the  complexity 
of  the  Interrelationships  Is  the  greatest  and. 
hence,  where  the  declslormiaklng  is  most 
difficult.  ^ 

The  agency  which  this  resolution  would 
establish  will  give  us  a  start  on  discovering 
and  applying  new  Information  management 
techniques  to  the  major  vmsolved  problems 
of  our  society. 

This  proposal  was  first  put  forward  a  year 
ago  by  the  then  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey. 
In  Introducing  then  such  a  resolution  Mr. 
Humphrey  said: 

"Many  of  the  current  and  Impending 
problems  of  our  society  will  remain  Insolv- 
able  until  we  discover  and  adapt  informa- 
tion managemeift  and  declslon-alding  tech- 
niques which  are  commensurate  with  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  and  will  occur 
in  our  national  and  International  environ- 
ment." 

Mr.  Humphrey  found  it  evident  that  "we 
have  many  serious  unsolved  problems  which 
exceed  in  scope  and  complexity  present  in- 
formation management  and  problem-solving 
structures." 

Experts  say  that  the  human  mind  has  diffi- 
culty in  considering  more  than  10  or  20 
factors  at  the  same  time  in  making  decisions. 
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Yet.  the  unsolved  problems  of  our  society 
may  require  thousands  or  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  factors  or  subfactors  to  be  con- 
sidered. Industry  has  learned  to  simulate 
mathematically  a  given  environment.  By 
varying  the  input  assumptions  or  by  varying 
subdecisions  the  decisionmaker  can  be  given 
rational  basis  on  which  to  make  alternative 
decisions. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  such  de- 
cision-aiding techniques  are  only  to  aid 
decisionmakers  by  providing  them  v^ith  the 
type  of  information  which  will,  along  with 
other  factors.  Including  their  own  Judgment 
and  experience,  assist  them  in  establishing 
sound  policies  and  In  making  meaningful 
decisions. 

Thus,  these  modern  techniques  are  con- 
sistent with  the  processes  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment. The  use  of  them  may  be  necessary 
for  the  survival  of  democratic  government. 

It  is  equally  Important  that  we  efflclently 
manage  ADP  as  we  use  this  equipment  to 
manage  our  other  affairs.  To  Government, 
buslne.ss.  or  Industry,  the  waste  Inherent  in 
unused  ADP  potential  and  errors  In  equip- 
ment application  or  selection  will  be  stag- 
gering. Fortunately,  this  fantastic  equip- 
ment offers  in  itself  the  means  for  Its  own 
efficient  management.  Those  of  us  with 
primary  responsibilities  for  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  Government  operations  are  doing 
everything  that  we  can  to  constantly  improve 
the  management  of  the  world's  largest  user 
of  ADP  so  that  Federal  operations  In  this 
area  can  match  the  sound  businesslike  ap- 
proach which  the  competitive  free  enterprise 
system  requires  of  ADP  users  In  business  and 
industry. 

When  I  think  of  the  subject  of  Govern- 
ment and  computers — I  can  only  plagiarize 
your  program— -The  field  is  growing.  The 
present — challenging,  the  future — exciting." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  24.  1965       s 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Attorney 
General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  has 
prepared  two  informative  letters  on  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  One 
letter  is  in  regard  to  the  constitutionality 
of  congressioi^l  delegation  of  home  rule 
to  the  District  of  Colimibia,  which 
should,  I  believe,  answer  any  questions 
on  this  subject. 

The  second  letter  concerns  itself  with 
the  many  constitutional  questions  arising 
in  connection  with  retrocession  proposed 
in  H.R.  10115. 

With  your  permission.  I  insert  these 
two  letters  in  the  Record. 

September  21,  1965. 
Hon.  Carlton  R.  Sickles. 
VS.  House  of  Representatiies,  * 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Sickles:  You  have  re- 
quested my  views  on  whether  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  granting  to  Congress  the 
power  "to  exercise  exclusive  legislation"  over 
the  District  of  Columbia  precludes  Congress 
from  delegating  legislative  power  to  a  local 
council  elected  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
District.  That  question  was  debated  at  * 
length  less  than  2  years  ago  in  hearings  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  the  House  District 
Committee,  and  there  Is  little  I  can  add  to 
the  statement  made  by  my  predecessor  or  to 


the  meticulous  and  exhaustive  legal  study 
submitted  by  Congressman  Recss  at  those 
hearings.  Nevertheless,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  endorse  their  views  and  to 
express  my  own  conviction  that  a  grant  of 
the  power  of  self-government  to  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Colimibla  would  be  fully 
consistent  with  the  Constitution. 

Article  I.  section  8,  clause  17  of  the  Con- 
stitution vests  in  Congress  the  power: 

"To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,  over  such  District  (not  ex- 
ceeding 10  miles  square)  as  may,  by  ce&slon 
of  particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of 
Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  •   •   •." 

The  question  is  whether,  in  conferring  on 
Congress  exclusive  legislative  power,  the 
Founding  Fathers  meant  merely  to  make 
Congress  power  exclusive  of  that  of  the 
ceding  States  or  whether  they  also  meant  to 
make  the  power  nondelegable  and  thus  to 
require  that  Congress  Itself  enact  all  the 
detailed  legislation,  of  purely  local  concern, 
necessary  for  the  government  of  the  District. 
On  such  questions,  as  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
said,  "a  page  of  history  Is  worth  a  volume  of 
logic,"  and  in  this  Instance  history  leaves 
no  doubt  about  the  answer. 

Article  I,  section  8,  clause  17,  can  be  traced 
back  to  an  unhappy  Incident  In  our  history. 
In  1783,  some  unpaid  soldiers  mutinied  in 
Philadelphia  and  threatened  the  Continental 
Congress  then  located  In  that  city.  The 
Pennsylvania  State  authorities,  asked  to  take 
the  measures  necessary  "for  supporting  the 
public  authority."  were  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  provide  protection,  and  Congresi 
was  forced  temporarily  to  move  its  sessions 
to  Princeton  (2  Story,  Constitution,  section 
1219). 

In  order  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  such  hu- 
miliating Incidents,  the  Congress  appointed 
a  committee  to  consider  what  Jurisdiction 
ought  to  be  established  at  the  seat  of  the 
Government.  "Journals  of  the  Continental 
Congress,"  vol.  XXIV  (1783),  p.  420.  The 
committee  concluded  that  "the  United  States 
In  Congress  assembled  ought  to  enjoy  an  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  over  the  district  which 
may  be  ceded  to  and  accepted  for  the  per- 
manent residence."  Id.,  vol.  XXV  a783),  p. 
603.  James  Madison,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, similarly  recommended:  "that  the 
district  which  may  be  ceded  to  and  accepted 
by  Congress  for  the  permanent  resident  ought 
to  be  entirely  exempted  from  the  authority 
of  the  State  ceding  the  same,  and  the  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  the  powers 
of  government  within  the  s.ild  district  con- 
certed between  Congress  and  the  Inhabitants 
thereof."     (Id.,  pp.  603-604.) 

Arthur  Lee.  another  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, urged  specifically  that  the  people 
inhabiting  the  district  should  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  being  governed  by  laws  made  by 
representatives  of  their  own  election.  (Id 
p.  604.) 

The  recommendations  of  the  conmilttee 
was  reflected  In  article  I,  section  8.  clause 
17  of  the  proposed  Constitution.  Madison  de- 
fended the  proposed  provision  both  In  the 
debates  In  the  Virginia  convention  and  In 
the  Federalist.  In  the  Virginia  convention, 
he  recalled  the  Philadelphia  Incident  and  em- 
phasized the  need  for  a  Jurisdiction  over 
the  seat  of  the  Government  which  was 
wholly  exclusive  of  the  power  of  the  States: 
•••  •  •  If  It  were  at  the  pleasure  of  a 
particular  State  to  control  the  session  or  de- 
liberations of  Congress,  would  they  be  secure 
from  Insult,  or  the  infiuence  of  such  State?" 
(3  Elliot.  "Debates"  432-433.) 

And  In  the  Federalist,  he  made  clear  that 
the  exclusion  of  the  States  In  no  way  Im- 
plied a  dental  of  self-government  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  District  (No.  43)  :  "  •  •  • 
as  the  Inhabitants  will  find  sufficient  Induce- 
ment of  Interest  to  become  willing  parties 
to  the  cession:  as  they  will  have  had  their 
voice    In    the   election    of    the    Government 


which  is  to  exercise  authority  over  them- 
as  a  municipal  legislature  for  local  purpose 
derived  from  their  own  suffrages,  will  of 
course  be  allowed  tnem;  *  ■•  •.  every  imagin- 
able objection  (to  the  cession)  seems  to  be 
obviated." 

After  the  Constitution  was  adopted  and 
during  the  formative  years  of  the  Republic  it 
was  uniformly  assumed  that  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  Congress  over  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  fully  consistent  with  local 
self-government.  That  assumption  is  evi- 
dent, for  example,  in  the  following  statement 
in  the  opinion  rendered  by  Thomas  Jefferjson 
as  Secretary  of  State  to  President  Washing- 
ton on  March  11.  1791,  concerning  the  loca- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia:  "As  there 
is  not  as  yet  a  town  legislature,  and  things 
may  be  done  before  there  is  one  to  prevent 
them  •  •  •."  Most  conclusive  of  the  uniform 
understanding,  however,  is  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  85  years  of  our  Republic  Congress 
did  in  fact  allow  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Dis- 
trict to  govern  themselves. 

The  act  of  July  16.  1790,  1  Stat.  130,  which 
accepted  the  secession  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Itlmbia  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  provided 
that  the  laws  of  the  State  should  remain  In 
effect  m  the  District  "until  Congress  shall 
otherwise  by  law  provide."  The  effect  was  to 
continue  in  force  the  acts  of  Incorporation  of 
the  cities  of  Georgetown  and  Alexandria, 
each  of  which  provided  for  an  elective  city 
government  with  the  power  to  enact  local 
by-laws  and  ordinances.  Virginia  laws  for 
1779,  ch.  25;  Maryland  act  of  December  25, 
1789.  In  1801,  Congress  expressly  confirmed 
the  rights  granted  or  derived  from  the  acts  of 
incorporation  (Act  of  February  27,  1801,  sec 
16,  2  Stat.  108),  and  during  the  next  4  years 
Congress  on  two  occasions  Increased  the  leg- 
islative powers  of  the  two  cities  (Acts  of 
February  25,  1804.  2  Stat.  255.  and  March  3 
1805,  2  Stat.  332 ) . 

In  1802,  Congress  itself  incorporated  a 
third  city  in  the  District,  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  vested  substantial  legislative  au- 
thority in  an  elected  city  council  (Act  of 
May  3,  1802,  2  Stat.  137).  Dviring  the  next 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  Congress  steadily 
broadened  and  extended  the  powers  of  the 
various  legislative  bodies  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  culmination  of  the  develop- 
ment was  the  act  of  February  21.  1871,  16 
Stat.  419,  which  established  a  territorial 
Government  for  the  whole  of  the  District 
and  vested  extensive  legislative  powers  in  an 
elected  legislature. 

It  was  not  unUl  1874  that  representative 
government  for  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
abolished  and  replaced  by  the  commissioner 
form  of  government  that  persists  today. 
And  even  then  no  doubts  were  expressed  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  home  nole.  the 
change  being  prompted  instead  by  dissatis- 
faction with  the  management  of  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  cTty  by  the  appointed 
Governor. 

The  practical  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  Congress  during  the  first  85 
years  of  Its  existence  has  been  confirmed  also 
by  numerous  decisions  of  the  courts  uphold- 
ing the  validity  of  the  acts  of  Congress  which 
granted  to  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  power  to  manage  their  own 
local  affairs.  The  decisions  are  discussed  at 
length  in  the  memorandums  to  which  I  have 
already  referred  submitted  by  my  predeces- 
sor and  by  Congressman  Reuss,  and  it  is 
enough  for  present  purposes  to  refer  to  the 
earliest  and  the  most  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  1804  charter  of  the  city  of  Washington 
had  empowered  the  city  to  conduct  lotteries 
"for  effecting  Important  Improvements  In 
the  city."  In  holding.  In  1821,  that  Congress 
had  the  power  to  confer  that  authority  on 
the  city,  the  Supreme  Court  said  {Cohens  v. 
Virginia.  6  Wheat.  264.  442)  : 

"The  subject  on  which  Congress  was  em- 
ployed when  framing  this  act  was  a  local  sub- 
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ject:  It  was  •  •  •  the  formation  of  a  sep- 
arate body  for  the  m.inagement  of  the  Inter- 
nal affairs  of  the  city,  for  its  Internal  govern- 
ment, for  its  police.  Congress  must  have 
considered  itself  as  delegating  to  this  cor- 
porate body  powers  for  these  objects  *  •  •." 
Since  the  act  was  upheld.  It  is  evident  that 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  the  author  of  the 
opinion,  did  not  regard  the  grant  to  Congress 
of  the  power  of  "exclusive  legislation"  over 
the  District  as  preventing  it  from  forming 
■a  separate  body  for  the  management  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  city"  and  delegating 
to  that  body,  composed  of  elected  represent- 
atives, the  power  to  enact  local  legislation. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  later, 
the  Court,  in  District  of  Columbia  v.  Thomp- 
son Co.,  346  U.S.  100.  109-110.  even  more  ex- 
pressly rejected  the  notion  that  the  word 
"exclusive"  in  article  I.  section  8.  clause  17. 
was  used  in  the  sense  of  "nondelegable." 
The  Court  held: 

"•  *  •  It  Is  clear  from  the  history  of  the 
provision  that  the  word  'exclusive'  was  em- 
ployed to  eliminate  any  possibility  that  the 
legislative  power  of  Congress  over  the  Dis- 
trict was  to  be  concurrent  with  that  of  the 
ceding  States — 
And  concluded — 

'That  the  Congress  had  the  authority 
under  article  I,  section  8.  clause  17  of  the 
Constitution  to  delegate  its  lawmaking  au- 
thority to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
municipal  corporation  which  was  created  by 
the  Organic  Act  of  1871  •  •  •." 

In  view  of  the  history  of  self-government 
and  the  authoritative  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  additional  arguments  to  sup- 
port the  constitutionality  of  home  rule  leg- 
islation seem  hardly  necessary.  There  Is, 
however,  one  further  point  I  should  like  to 
make,  if  only  because  it  ha§  generally  been 
overlooked — namely,  that,  If  Congress  may 
not  delegate  legislative  power  to  a  local  gov- 
ernmental body  in  the  District.  It  would 
mean  not  only  that  the  home  rule  proposals 
are  unconstitutional  but  that  the  existing 
system  of  government,  which  has  been  In 
effect  since  1874,  is  also  unconstitutional. 

The  argument  of  the  opponents  of  home 
rule,  as  I  understand  It,  Is  not  that  It  Is 
somehow  worse  for  Congress  to  delegate  leg- 
islative power  over  the  District  to  an  elected 
legislature  than  it  Is  to  delegate  It  to  some 
other  body,  but  that  Congress  cannot  dele- 
gate such  power  at  all.  The  fact,  however.  Is 
that  the  existing  government  of  the  District 
is  premised  on  just  such  a  delegation  of 
"legislative"  powers — to  wit,  the  delegation 
to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia of  the  power  to  make  regulations  on 
matters  of  local  concern.  (See  District  of 
Columbia  Code  sees.  1-221  to  1-231  and 
the  authorities  cited  In  the  notes  to  sec. 
1-226.)  The  powers  granted  the  Commis- 
sioners Include  the  sweeping — and  undeni- 
ably "legislative" — power  "•  •  •  to  make  and 
enforce  all  such  reasonable  and  usual  police 
regulations  •  •  •  as  they  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  lives,  limbs,  health, 
comfort  and  quiet  of  all  persons  and  the 
protection  of  all  property  within  the  District 
of  Columbia."  (District  of  Columbia  Code, 
sec.  1-226.)  ^ 

If  Congress  may  not  delegate  to  another 
body  power  to  legislate  for  the  District,  It 
seems  apparent  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners  could  not  be  given  the  powers 
they  now  exercise. 

The  delegation  of  legislative  power  in  home 
rule  legislation  would  differ  from  that  made 
under  present  law  In  only  two  respects:  (1) 
the  body  to  whom  the  power  Is  delegate* 
would  be  elected  by  the  people  instead  of 
being  appointed  by  the  President;  and  (2) 
the  power  would  extend  to  a  considerably 
broader  range  of  matters.  Neither  of  those 
differences  can  affect  the  constitutional  ar- 
gument. Surely  delegation  to  a  representa- 
tive government  is  no  more  objectionable 
than  is  delegation  to  an  appointed  one.    And 


the  power  given  Congress  by  article  I,  sec- 
tion 8,  clause  17,  since  It  extends  to  "all 
Cases  whatsoever,"  Is  necessarily  as  "exclu- 
sive" on  one  matter  as  it  Is  on  another.  If 
the  prescription  that  Congress'  legislative 
power  in  the  District  was  to  be  "exclusive" 
meant  not  only  that  the  ceding  States  should 
be  without  power  but  also  that  the  power 
could  not  be  delegated  to  a  local  govern- 
mental body,  it  would  mean  that  Congress 
could  not  delegate  a  power  to  legislate  on  any 
matter.  If,  on  the  other  hand.  Congress  can 
delegate  power  to  legislate  on  some  matters — 
as  It  has  to  the  Commissioners — It  must  be 
because  "exclusive"  means  only  "exclusive  of 
the  ceding  States"  and  not  "nondelegable." 
And  In  that  event  Congress  can  make  as 
broad  a  delegation  as  it  chooses  to  make.  In 
short.  If  the  "exclusivity"  of  Congress'  power 
under  article  I,  section  8,  clause  17,  Is  not  a 
barrier  to  the  existing  District  of  Columbia 
government,  it  Is  not  a  barrier  to  home  rule. 
I  have  shown  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution expressly  anticipated  that  self-gov- 
ernment would  be  allowed  in  the  District; 
that  Congress  In  fact  allowed  It  for  85  years; 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  expressly  upheld 
Congress'  power  to  allow  It;  and  that  the 
argument  against  that  power  would  equally 
Invalidate  the  present  District  goverrmaent. 
Few  constitutional  questions  are  susceptible 
of  so  conclusive  an  answer.  There  Is,  I  be- 
lieve, no  longer  room  for  any  doubt  that 
Congress  has  the  constitutional  power  to 
provide  for  an  elected  council  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  to  confer  upon  that  body 
all  the  legislative  power  which  could  be  exer- 
cised by  a  State  or  territorial  legislature. 
Sincerely, 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 

Attorney  General. 


September  24.  1965. 
Hon.  Carleton  R.  Sickles, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Sickles:  This  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  September  9.  1965.  re- 
questing a  memorandum  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  title  I  of  H.R.  10115  as  reported 
to  the  House.  That  title  provides  that  ap- 
proximately 85  percent  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  be  retroceded  to  Maryland.  You 
also  requested  our  view  on  a  question  raised 
by  Congressman  McMillan  regarding  the 
constitutionality  of  authorizing  a  Presiden- 
tial veto  of  legislation  adopted  by  a  proposed 
District  of  Columbia  legislative  body. 

As  you  mentioned  In  your  letter,  this  De- 
partment prepared  a  memorandum  In  1963 
discussing  the  constitutionality  of  retroces- 
sion. At  that  time  we  noted  that  the  partic- 
ular question  of  retroceding  portions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  had  never  been  Judi- 
cially determined  but  that  serious  doubts 
had  been  raised  in  the  past  regarding  the 
constitutionality  of  retrocession.  We  point- 
ed out  that  the  ratification  of  the  23d 
amendment,  providing  representation  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege, presented  additional  constitutional 
problems  with  respect  to  retrocession  since 
the  amendment  was  passed  by  Congress  and 
ratified  by  the  States  In  order  to  provide 
electoral  representation  for  a  population 
larger  than  that  of  11  States.  We  com- 
mented that  the  amendment  might  never 
have  been  passed  and  ratified  if  the  popula- 
tion of  the  District  were  radically  reduced  by 
retrocession. 

Although  title  I  of  H.R.  10115  differs  from 
H.R.  5564.  the  bill  discussed  in  the  1963 
memorandum,  the  basic  points  raised  in  that 
memorandum  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
present  bill.  In  brief,  title  I  would  retrocede 
to  Maryland,  with  that  State's  acceptance, 
all  rights  and  Jurisdiction  to  the  area  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  north  of  P  Street  NW. 
and  Florida  Avenue  and  east  of  15th  Street 
NE.  and  the  Anacostia  River.  This  is  the 
area  which  historically  comprised  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  as  distinguished  from  the 
Federal  City.  The  earlier  bill.  HJl.  5564 
would  have  retroceded  all  but  a  very  narrow 
strip    of    territory    around    the    Mall. 

In  our  1963  memorandum  we  noted  that 
the  consUtutionality  of  an  1846  retrocession 
of  a  small  portion  of  land  to  Virginia  was 
challenged  but  that  the  Supreme  Court  had 
refused  to  pass  on  it  because  of  the  passage 
of  time  and  the  de  facto  control  which  had 
been  exercised  by  Virginia  over  that  prop- 
erty for  more  than  25  years.  We  reviewed 
the  constitutional  challenges  raised  at  that 
time  and  noted  that  similar  challenges 
might  again  be  raised  If  a  new  retrocession 
were  to  be  enacted.  This  portion  of  the 
memorandum  is  equally  applicable  to  title  I 
of  H.R.  10115. 

We  also  discussed  the  constitutional  status 
of  the  District  and  the  intent  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution.  We  concluded  that  a 
good  argument  could  be  made  to  support 
the  view  that  the  District,  once  created, 
could  not  thereafter  be  abolished.  This  dis- 
cussion is  also  applicable  to  title  I. 

We  reviewed  the  history  of  the  District 
and  pointed  out  that  an  area  of  fair  size 
and  considerable  population  was  considered 
necessary  for  the  seat  of  Government  We 
pointed  out  that  H.R.  5564  would  be  con- 
trary to  this  Intent.  While  title  I  of  H.R. 
10115  would  not  reduce  the  size  or  popula- 
tion of  the  District  as  greatly  as  the  earlier 
bill.  It  would  reduce  the  territory  of  the 
District  by  approximately  85  percent  and 
would  retain  in  the  District  an  area  consist- 
ing primarily  of  Government  buildings  and 
business  establishments.  The  population  of 
the  District  would  be  substantially  reduced 
as  well.  Accordingly,  the  discussion  in  that 
portion  of  the  1963  memorandum  would  also 
apply  to  title  I  of  H.R.  10115. 

In  our  discussion  of  the  possible  Impact 
of  the  23d  amendment  on  the  constitution- 
ality of  retrocession  we  emphasized  that  that 
amendment  was  designed  to  provide  elec- 
toral representation  for  a  city  of  substantial 
size  and  population— a  city  of  equal  or 
greater  population  than  several  States.  We 
noted  that  H.R.  5564  would  have  reduced 
the  population  to  approximately  75  families 
and  expressed  grave  doubts  that  Congress 
or  the  States  would  ever  have  approved  the 
amendment  If  such  a  small  population  were 
to  control  three  electoral  votes.  While  the 
population  reduction  resulting  from  title 
I  of  H.R.  10115  would  not  be  as  great  as 
that  proposed  earlier.  It  would  be  substan- 
tial. Accordingly,  the  general  discussion  In 
part  III  of  the  memorandum  is  also  per- 
tinent to  this  bUl. 

Similarly  the  related  discussion  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  reapportionment  declBlona 
In  part  rv  of  our  memorandvim  would  also 
apply  to  the  present  bill  even  though  the 
reduction  In  population  would  not  result  In 
such  disproportionate  electoral  representa- 
tion as  would  the  earlier  bill. 

Anything  we  might  add  to  the  1963  mem- 
orandum would  be  merely  cumulative.  That 
memorandum  represents  the  views  of  this 
Department  and  we  consider  it  fully  appli- 
cable to  title  I  of  H.R.  10115. 

In  our  view,  a  provision  authorizing  the 
President  to  veto  acts  of  any  local  legislative 
body  which  may  be  established  In  the  Dis- 
trict presents  no  serious  constitutional  prob- 
lem. The  only  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion relating  to  the  veto  Is  article  I.  section  7. 
It  provides  that  every  bill  passed  by  Con- 
gress shall  be  submitted  to  the  President; 
that  he  may  disapprove  a  bill  and  return  It 
to  the  House  In  which  It  originated  together 
with  his  objections;  and  that  Congress  may, 
by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  over- 
ride a  Presidential  veto.  Similarly,  orders 
and  resolutions  of  Congress,  requiring  the 
concurrence  of  both  Houses,  are  submitted  to 
the  President  for  his  approval  or  disapproval. 
Nothing  in  article  I,  section  7,  expressly  or 
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Impliedly  prohibits  the  submission  to  the 
President,  for  approval  or  disapproval,  of  acts 
of  a  sul>ordinate  body  created  by  Congress  to 
legislate  for  the  District. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  proposed  In  S.  1118  would 
remain  subject  to  the  overall  supervision  of 
Congress  which  has  and  would  retain  the 
power  "to  exercise  exclusive  legislation"  over 
the  District.  When  Congress  enacts  laws  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  enactments  are 
submitted  to  the  President  for  approval.  It 
la  entirely  appropriate  that  the  acts  of  a 
subordinate  legislative  body  to  which  Con- 
gress has  delegated  power  to  enact  provisions 
for  the  government  of  the  District  should 
also  submit  its  enactments  to  the  President 
for  his  approval.  Such  a  provision  is  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  arti- 
cle I,  section  7,  clause  17  of  the  Constitution. 

It  might  also  be  noted  that  provisions  au- 
thorizing a  Presidential  veto  of  acts  of  ter- 
ritorial legislatures  established  by  Congress 
are  not  uncommon.  Section  19  of  the  1916 
Jones  Act.  39  Stat.  551.  establishing  a  gov- 
ernment for  the  Philippines,  provided  that 
acts  of  the  legislature  be  submitted  to  the 


Governor  General.  If  he  vetoed  an  act,  the 
legislature  might,  by  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House,  override  the  veto.  If  the  Governor 
General  again  disapproved,  he  was  required 
to  submit  the  act  to  the  President  for  ap- 
proval or  disapproval. 

A  similar  provision  was  contained  in  section 
34  of  the  1917  Jones  Act,  39  Stat.  960,  which 
established  a  government  for  Puerto  Rico. 
Similar  provisions  are  also  found  In  the 
organic  acts  for  Guam,  64  Stat.  389,  48  U.S.C. 
14231,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  68  Stat.  502, 
48  U.S.C.  1575(d) .  To  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge the  constitutionality  of  these  Presiden- 
tial veto  provisions  has  never  been  chal- 
lenged. 

It  Is  true  that  the  authority  to  make  laws 
governing  the  territories  Is  derived  from 
article  IV,  section  3  of  the  Constitution  while 
the  authority  to  legislate  for  tUe  District 
is  derived  from  article  I,  section  8.  Never- 
theless, the  Supreme  Court  has  indicated 
that  there  are  similarities  between  the  con- 
gressional authority  to  provide  local  govern- 
ment for  the  District  and  the  authority  to 
govern  the  territories,  cf.  District  of  Colum- 
bia v.  John  R.  Thompson  Co.,  346  U.S.  100 
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(1953).  The  organic  acts  cited  above,  then, 
would  seem  to  provide  ample  precedent  for 
a  Presidential  veto  provision  in  District  of 
Columbia  home  rule  legislation. 

Finally,  we  might  point  out  that  the  sub- 
stltute  bill  reported  by  the  House  District 
Committee,  H.R.  10115.  likewise  contains  a 
provision  for  a  Presidential  veto  of  acts  of 
any  legislative  body  established  under  the 
Charter  Board  provisions  (section  205(b) 
(2)).  The  committee  report.  House  Report 
957,  indicates  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  "to  provide  the  maximuhi  local  self-gov- 
errunent,  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 

the  Constitution (p.  6).     It  must  be 

assumed,  then,  that  the  House  District  Com. 
mittee  also  considered  a  Presidential  veto 
provision  to  be  consistent  with  the  Consti- 
tutlon. 

I  hope  the  foregoing  information  is  help, 
ful  to  you  and  that  it  constitutes  an  ade. 
quate  response  to  the  questions  you  present- 
ed. If  further  details  are  required  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely, 


Attorney  General. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..   prefaced   his   prayer   with   these 
words  of  Scripture:  Luke  17:  5:  Lord, 
increase  our  faith. 

Eternal  God.  Thou  knowest  how  much 
we  daily  need  Thee  to  live  radiantly  and 
reverently. 

Inspire  us  to  establish  an  effective 
unity,  amity,  and  fraternity  among  men 
and  nations. 

Thou  alone  art  the  secret  and  hope  of 
mankind's  solidarity  and  salvation. 

We  need  Thy  spirit  within  our  hearts 
if  our  civilization  is  to  be  kept  from  fall- 
ing to  pieces. 

Grant  that  we  may  learn  to  have  faith 
in  Thee  for  Thou  canst  satisfy  our  mortal 
needs  and  our  immortal  longings. 

May  it  be  our  highest  aim  to  trust  and 
love  Thee  and  may  this  truth  warm  our 
hearts  and  cause  us  to  bow  before  Thee 
in  humility. 

Grant  that  our  minds  may  be  the 
sanctuaries  of  Thy  light  and  as  we  dis- 
charge our  duties  faithfully  may  we  feel 
Thy  kingdom  slowly  emerging  out  of  the 
welter  of  the  confusion  in  which  we  labor. 

May  we  possess  that  peace  which  is 
begotten  of  simple  trust  in  Thee  and 
faithful  service  to  needy  humanity. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, September  24,  1965,  was  read  and 
approved. 


H.R.  10714.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  colemanite  from  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R.  10715.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  chemical  grade  chromlte  from  the 
supplemental  stockpile; 

H.R.  10748.  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer of  copper  from  the  national  stockpile  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint;  and 

H.J.  Res.  330.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  disposal  of  chromliun  metal,  acid 
grade  fluorspar,  and  silicon  carbide  from  the 
supplemental  stockpile. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles : 

HH.  6852.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month 
waiting  period,  of  approximately  47  million 
pounds  of  abaca  from  the  national  stockpile: 

H.R.  7812.  An  act  to  authorize  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  10305.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period  of  approximately 
124,200.000  pounds  of  nickel  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2434.  An  act  to  clarify  authorization  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  of  the  lease  of 
a  portion  of  certain  real  property  conveyed 
to  the  city  of  Clarinda,  Iowa,  for  airport  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  2469.  An  act  amending  sections  2  and 
4  of  the  act  approved  September  22,  1964  (78 
Stat.  990),  providing  for  an  investigation 
and  study  to  determine  a  site  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  sea  level  canal  connect- 
ing the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  326] 

Anderson,  ni.  Gllligan  Pickle 

Andrews,  Goodell  Powell 

George  W.  Gurney  Roosevelt 

Andrews,  Halleck  St  Germain 

Glenn  Hubert  St.  Onge 

Ashley  Holifleld  Scott 

AsplnaU  Hosmer  Stafford 

Bolton  Johnson,  Okla.  Stephens 

Brock  Kee  Teague,  Tex. 

Callaway  King,  N.Y.  Thomas 

Clancy  Landrimi  Thompson,  Tex. 

Clawson,  Del  McEwen  Toll 

Colmer  Morrison  Tuck 

Devlne  Murray  Willis 

Donohue  OHara,  111.  Wilson, 

Purnsley  O'Neill,  Mass.         Charles  H. 

Fascell  Patman  Wright 

Frellnghuysen  Phllbin 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  380 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   from   New   York 

[Mr.  MULTER]. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  10516.  An  act  authorizing  the  disposal 
of  vegetable  tannin  extracts  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile; 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  4,  rule  27,  I  call  up  Mo- 
tion No.  5,  to  discharge  the  Committee 
on  Rules  from  the  further  consideration 
of  House  Resolution  515,  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  4644,  to  pro- 
vide an  elected  Mayor,  City  Council, 
and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Did  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  sign  the  petition? 

Mr.  MULTER.    I  did,  sir. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  title  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  motion  to  discharge  is  directed  at 
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the  Committee  on  Rules.  If  adopted,  it 
will  discharge  the  Committee  on  Rules 
from  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
which  has  just  been  brought  up;  am  I 
correct  in  that? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's 
statement  is  correct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  And,  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  that  happens,  the  next 
question  will  be  on  the  resolution  itself, 
which  has  just  been  referred  to,  which 
has  just  been  called  up? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's 
statement  is  correct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  resolution  waives  points 
of  order.  There  are  grave  points  of 
order  in  the  bill  that  is  to  be  recognized. 
The  question  I  want  to  ask  is  whether 
there  mil  be  an  opportunity  in  debate  on 
the  rule  to  advise  the  House  of  the  facts 
that  it  does  waive  the  points  of  order 
and  that  there  are  points  of  order  with 
which  the  House  ought  to  be  made 
familiar. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  under  the  rule  on  the  question  of 
discharge  there  is  20  minutes,  10  min- 
utes to  the  side,  and  that  will  close  de- 
bate on  the  motion.  The  House  will 
then  vote  on  the  adoption  of  House  Res- 
olution 515  without  debate  or  other  In- 
tervening motions. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  And,  as  I 
understand  it,  then  there  will  be  no  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  resolution  Itself 
on  which  we  are  about  to  vote? 

The  SPEAKER.  Not  under  the  stand- 
ing rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  further  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Will  it  be  in  order  to  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  under  the  rules  of  the  House  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind  there  is  no  debate 
and  the  previous  question  will  not  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Would  be  In 
order? 

The  SPEAKER.  Would  not  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  It  looks  like 
you  are  going  to  roll  over  us  right  fast, 
does  it  not? 

The  SPEAKER.  We  are  operating 
under  the  standing  rules  of  the  House 

Mr.  VIGORITO.    Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  rise? 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, sir. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Would  I  be  in  order 
to  move  that  the  House  clear  the  gal- 
lenes?  l  am  Afraid  that  this  bill  will 
generate  more  heat  than  light  and  that 
emotions  will  be  stirred  up.  I  beUeve  It 
would  be  better  to  clear  the  galleries. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
wat  the  gentleman's  observation  Is 
hardly  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
n-om  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillanI 
^11  be  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
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Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sickles]. 

Mr.  SICKLES.     Mr.  Speaker,  having 
been  raised  and  schooled  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  have  long  had  an  inter- 
est in  the  affairs  and  government  of  the 
District.    And  I  have  long  been  an  advo- 
cate of  home  rule  for  the  District.    Al- 
though I  can  become  quite  emotional, 
in  light  of  the  admonition  we  received  in 
the  last  parliamentary  inquiry,   I  will 
keep  my  remarks  as  restrained  as  can  be. 
The  arguments  for  and  against  home 
rule  have  been  explored  and  propounded 
for  many  years.    I  do  not  believe  I  have 
heard  a  new  argument  on  either  side  of 
the  issue  in  the  last  10  years,  although 
there  are  indeed  many  ways  of  express- 
ing the  same  arguments.    I  am  impressed 
by  most  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
home  rule.    I  guess  that  most  of  all  I 
think  it  is  a  matter  of  simple  justice  that 
District  residents  ought  to,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  be  allowed  to  choose  their  own 
officials,  and  also  I  believe  that  if  we 
allow  them  to  do  so  we  will  breathe  life 
into  a  rather  dormant  city,  and  we  will 
all  be  better  off  for  it.  the  city,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Nation. 

I  have  never  allowed  myself  the  lux- 
ury of  being  wed  to  any  particular  form 
of  home  rule  and  have  generally  sup- 
ported that  which  was  the  consensus  at 
a  particular  time.     I  am  mindful  that 
any  bill  to  establish  a  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment  in   the   District   of   Columbia 
should  be  constitutional.    The  Attorney 
General  has  said  the  one  proposed  is.   It 
should  protect  the  Federal  interest,  and 
I  believe  the  proposed  bill  does  by  pro- 
viding a  presidential  veto  over  the  Dis- 
trict council  acts  which  veto  the  At- 
torney General  has  likewise  interpreted 
as  constitutional,  and  which  may  not  be 
overridden  by  the  District  council;  and 
by  expressly  reserving  the  power  of  the 
Congress  to  legislate  on  all  local  matters- 
and  by  expressly  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  Federal  troops  or  to  take  over 
the  local  police  force  if  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  Federal  district;  and  by  provid- 
ing for  an  annual  congressional  appro- 
priation of  the  Federal  payment  to  the 
District. 

I  think  it  should  be  recognized  that 
the  nature  of  the  community  requires 
the  participation  of  Government  em- 
ployees, and  they  should  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  be  active  in  the  election 
process. 
This  bill  provides  for  that. 
It  should  have  general  support  in  the 
community  as  well  as  in  the  Congress, 
and  this  bill  does  have  strong  support 
in  the  community,  including  the  spokes- 
men for  both  major  parties  and.  what  is 
more  Important,  it  provides  for  a  refer- 
endum after  passage  to  determine  if  the 
local  citizens  approve  the  charter.  The 
proposed  legislation  has  passed  the  Sen- 
ate as  S.  1118,  and  I  believe,  as  now  mod- 
ified, has  the  support  of  the  majority  of 
this  House.    Time  alone  will  tell. 

We  are  proposing  an  open  rule  with 
5  hours  of  debate  which  should  give  this 
House  an  opportunity  to  work  Its  will  on 
the  specific  features  of  the  bill. 

I  am  satisfied  with  the  bill  as  proposed. 
I  suppose  if  we  were  of  a  mind  to  we 


could  spend  the  next  3  weeks  arguing 
about  the  number  of  members  of  the 
councU,  what  their  salaries  should  be 
and  the  nature  of  their  wards,  or  a  myr- 
iad of  other  details.  But  this  does  not 
dampen  my  desire  for  an  open  rule  be- 
cause I  feel  that  this  House  will  give 
great  weight  to  the  contents  of  the  bill  as 
it  has  already  a^sed  the  other  body,  and 
I  feel  that  this  House  is  more  concerned 
with,  and  will  focus  its  attention  on  those 
matters  of  major  importance. 

The  alternatives  proposed  are  not  at- 
tractive. 

Retrocession  cannot  be  supported  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  that  this  Con- 
gress wants  to  give  up  Its  ultimate  and 
exclusive  control  over  a  major  part  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  State  of 
Maryland  has  no  inclination  to  acquire 
this  territory.  The  election  of  a  charter 
board  would  only  delay  the  entire  sub- 
ject matter  and  create  such  an  atmos- 
phere of  uncertainty  that  I  cannot  imag- 
ine how  a  charter  board  could  function 
In  any  way  effectively. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  important 
facts  to  remember  is  that  what  we  are 
proposing  today  is  legislative  home  rule 
and  not  constitutional  home  rule,  and 
what  the  legislature  giveth  away  the  leg- 
islature can  take  away.  I  think  this  very 
fact  is  going  to  affect  the  conduct  of  the 
local  citizens  and  I  think  further  the  fact 
that  we  do  have  this  protection  should 
remind  us  that  we  can  make  any  changes 
slight  or  entire  by  changing  the  entire 
charter  if  we  so  please. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  time  for  home 
rule  is  now.  I  am  hopeful  this  body  will 
support  your  great  leadership  in  this  area 
and  pass  this  motion  so  that  we  can  go 
ahead  with  a  complete  discussion  for 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Whitener]  4  minutes. 

Mr.    WHITENER.     Mr.    Speaker,    at 
the  outset  I  would  urge  all  of  our  col- 
leagues to  join  with  those  of  us  who 
oppose  this  sledge  hammer  resolution 
which  is  now  before  us.    As  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Coltunbia,  to  which  home 
rule  legislation  was  assigned,  I  can  re- 
port to  you  that  we  were  engaged  in  very 
splendid  hearings  and  proceeding  In  an 
orderly    fashion    when    the    legislative 
package  of  some  29  or  30  bills  was  sum- 
marily taken  away  from  our  committee. 
The  hearings  were  designed  to  give  to  the 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  hear  from 
the  citizenship  of  this  area  as  to  their 
views  on  the  general  issue  of  whether  the 
constitutional  system  of  control  of  the 
seat  of  Government  by  the  Congress  as 
prescribed  in  article  I,  section  8  of  the 
Constitution  should  be  Interfered  with. 
We  heard  from  many  outstanding  groups 
such  as  the  General  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  of  America  with  11  million 
members  who  oppose  any  change  in  the 
situation  here.    We  heard  from  the  Fed- 
eration of  Citizens  Association  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  whose  spokesman 
testified  in  opposition  to  any  change  In 
the  present  method  of  government  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.    We  heard  from 
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the  board  of  trade  in  opposition.  We  also 
heard  from  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
who  desired  to  be  heard. 

Today  you  are  asked  to  move  to  the 
consideration  of  legislation  with  a  hood- 
wink over  the  eyes  of  the  Congress  be- 
caiise  an  opportunity  has  not  been  had 
for  this  matter  to  be  fully  developed.  I 
urge  that  you  join  with  us  in  defeating 
this  move  which  comes  to  us  under  cir- 
cumstances with  which  you  are  all  fa- 
miliar. 

I  read  a  few  days  ago  that  following 
the  signing  of  the  discharge  petition,  one 
of  the  principal  architects  of  this  move- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia  made 
the  statement  that  the  late  Speaker  Ray- 
burn  had  said  to  him  in  his  oflSce  here 
in  the  Capitol  that  so  long  as  he  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
there  would  be  no  home  rule  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  say  to  you,  it  is  a 
poor  monument  to  that  great  American 
that  we  are  here  today  without  adequate 
opportunity  to  know  what  the  issues  are 
to  strike  down  the  wisdom  which  he  had 
developed  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
This  same  local  politician,  I  am  told,  said 
last  night  on  television  that  he  did  not 
care,  as  a  leader  of  this  movement,  what 
was  done  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— that  all  they  wanted  was  some 
kind  of  bill  in  order  that  they  could  go 
to  a  conference  with  the  other  body  and 
write  whatever  they  wanted  to  regard- 
less of  what  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
thinks  is  best. 

This  is  a  critical  Issue  for  the  Nation. 
It  is  not  merely  local  in  nature. 

This  is  an  issue  which  should  be  ap- 
proached with  all  seriousness  and  should 
be  approached  only  after  mature  consid- 
eration based  upon  full  and  complete 
hearings. 

I  urge  that  all  Members  give  serious 
consideration  to  what  we  are  about  to  do. 
It  is  my  hope  that  after  you  have  con- 
ferred among  yourselves  and  have  given 
this  matter  prayerful  and  serious  con- 
sideration, you  will  join  with  us  in  say- 
ing that  this  matter  should  not  be  con- 
sidered in  this  way  but  should  be  post- 
poned until  a  later  date,  until  the  usual 
procedures  have  been  complied  with. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution,  and  I  ask  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  support  this 
House  Resolution  515. 

This  is  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  the  principle  of  representative  gov- 
ernment which  breathes  life  into  this 
House.  This  is  our  reason  for  being  here. 
In  the  primary  election  held  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  May  of  1964,  85  per- 
cent of  those  who  voted  on  the  question 
of  home  rule  voted  in  favor  of  it.  This 
is  an  amazing  thing,  because  it  is  seldom 
that  more  than  90  percent  of  those  who 
vote  in  elections  take  the  trouble  to  mark 
referendum  questions,  but  this  was  the 
fact  with  respect  to  the  home  rule  ques- 
tion on  the  ballot  last  year.  This  over- 
whelming vote  in  favor  of  home  rule  cries 
out  for  your  response  today.  If  you  be- 
lieve that  the  will  of  the  people  matters 
I  urge  that  you  vote  for  this  resolution 


so  that  we  can  have  a  meaningful  debate 
on  the  question  of  home  rule  in  the  House 
and  have  it  now.  It  is  a  question  long 
postponed.  The  hour  is  now.  This  is 
the  duty  of  the  House.  I  think  that  we 
should  measure  ourselves  and  perform  it. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

When  I  was  in  high  school  I  learned 
that  the  city  of  Washington  was  a  Fed- 
eral City.  It  was  my  understanding,  and 
I  was  taught  to  believe,  that  this  was  the 
only  city  in  the  United  States  that  was 
created  for  a  special  purpose. 

We  are  here  today  to  consider  whether 
we  are  going  to  give  this  city  away  to 
some  political  group.  I  have  had  no  ex- 
pression from  any  responsible  taxpayer 
for  home  rule.  Mr.  Rauh  and  the  one 
Mr.  Charley  Horsky,  and  the  Washing- 
ton newspapers  have  made  the  mad  rush 
for  home  rule.  If  you  want  to  turn  this 
city  over  to  that  group,  you  have  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so  today.  If  you  want  to 
keep  the  Capital  as  it  is — and  I  believe  it 
Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  capitals  in 
the  world,  one  which,  in  my  opinion,  has 
progressed  more  than  any  other  city  in 
the  United  States — I  ask  you  to  vote  down 
this  resolution. 

This  is  no  time  to  be  turning  the  city 
over  to  any  group,  my  State,  or  any  other 
State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  petition 
will  be  voted  down.  This  is  the  first  time 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress  that  any 
bill  has  been  taken  away  from  a  com- 
mittee during  the  hearings. 

BACKGROUND    OF   THE   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  all  the  rush  or 
lu-gency  to  get  so-called  home  rule  legis- 
lation adopted  today,  or  before  this  ses- 
sion ends? 

As  chairman  of  the  House  committee, 
I  several  times  stated  during  this  session 
of  the  Congress  that  hearings  would  be 
held  on  so-called  home  rule  bills  after 
the  committee  and  the  Congress  disposed 
of  some  legislation  which  the  committee 
considered  to  be  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  District  of  Columbia,  legis- 
lation such  as  the  omnibus  anticrime 
bill — twice  passed  by  the  House  in  the 
last  2  years — and  the  rapid  transit  bill. 
Also,  the  new  minimum  wage  law,  and 
automobile  insurance  legislation,  which 
we  considered  and  passed,  both  urged  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners 
as  requiring  high  priority.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  34  bills  which  our  com- 
mittee in  this  session  has  passed,  most  of 
which  are  waiting  action  by  the  other 
body. 

I  merely  point  all  this  out  as  answer 
to  those  Members  who  have  insisted  here 
on  b3T3assing  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee in  order  to  railroad  through  the 
House  home  rule  legislation  which  has 
not  had  the  benefit  of  full  hearings. 
These  Members  seem  insistent  that  this 
legislation  must  be  jammed  through  the 
House  before  the  Members  have  a  thor- 
ough opportunity  to  study  the  many  de- 
tailed provisions  of  this  bill.  They  must 
be  fearful  that  on  close  look  the  Mem- 
bers will  find  reasons  to  oppose  the  legis- 
lation. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  35  so- 
called  home  rule  bills  have  been  referred 


to  the  House  District  Committee  this 
year.  These  bills  embrace  some  2.416 
printed  pages.  Tlie  two  so-called  ad- 
ministration bills  alone  cover  190  pages— 
H.R.  4644  has  89  pages,  and  S.  1118  has 
101  pages.  It  is  just  a  physical  impossi- 
bility in  the  time  allotted  for  any  Mem- 
ber to  read,  much  less  study,  many  of 
the  sections — except  the  most  controv- 
ersial ones — of  even  the  bills  before  the 
House  today. 
Again,  I  say.  What  is  all  the  rush? 
The  Senate  committee  had  two  bills 
before  it  for  over  7  months.  Even  after 
2  days  of  hearings — March  9  and  10— 
the  committee  took  SVa  months  to  con- 
sider, and  agree  upon,  and  report  out  a 
bill. 

In  connection  with  the  hearings  of  the 
other  body,  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
its  committee  heard  17  witnesses,  4  of 
whom  were  Government  people,  and  the 
remainder  were  from  the  general  pub- 
lic. All  but  2  of  the  13  public  witnesses 
heard  were  proponents  of  home  rule. 
Others  desiring  to  be  heard  could  only 
file  statements. 

The  other  body  considered  the  bill  at 
various  times  during  the  2  days  it  was 
debated,  and  only  a  small  number  par- 
ticipated in  the  debate. 

Within  3  weeks  of  receipt  of  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill,  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee commenced  hearings  on  it  and 
the  other  home  rule  bills  referred  to  it. 
Again,  what  Is  all  the  rush? 
Many  of  the  House  Members  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  efforts  of  their  own  legis- 
latures in  rewriting  their  State  consti- 
tutions, or  in  drafting  amendments  to 
their  constitutions,  such  as  the  recent 
reapportionment  battles  and  so  forth. 
You  know  what  an  involved  undertaking 
it  is  to  write  or  rewrite  constitutional 
provisions,  or  to  draft  any  delegations  of 
authority  such  as  are  proposed  In  the 
bills  here  today,  which  set  up  a  brand 
new  and  different  form  of  government  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  is  not  something  to  be  undertaken 
lightly,  or  in  some  pell-mell  rush  before 
adjournment.  In  all  fairness,  as  respon- 
sible and  experienced  Members  of  the 
Congress  know,  you  cannot  write  or  re- 
write a  100-page  bill  of  this  kind  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  You  all  recall  the 
time  and  efforts  which  were  necessary 
in  committee  after  prolonged  hearings 
to  perfect  legislation  for  the  admissions 
of  our  latest  States,  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
Contrary  to  what  has  been  and  may  be 
represented  to  you.  the  bills  before  us  do 
not  represent  the  work  of  any  widespread 
or  representative  group  of  the  Washing- 
ton community,  but  rather,  they  were 
drafted  by.  and  satisfy  only,  a  small 
clique  who  want  to  take  over  the  city  of 
Washington  for  their  own  purposes,  un- 
der the  guise  of  merely  giving  a  voice  in 
local  affairs  to  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

There  has  been  no  commission  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose,  no  effort  fairly 
to  secure  the  testimony  of  all  the  citi- 
zens or  of  representative  groups  in  the 
District :  no  long,  drafting  sessions  of  all 
interested  parties,  citizen  organizations, 
businesses,  and  other  agencies  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  come  up  with  a  bill 
which  best  reflects  the  wishes  of  the  ma- 
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jority  of  the  citizens  and  taxpayers  of 
the  District. 

The  other  body,  as  stated,  heard  only 
one  group  in  opposition,  the  Federation 
of  Citizens  Association.  By  contrast,  It 
did  not  hear  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton Board  of  Trade  with  over  7.000  mem- 
bers who  pay  90  percent  of  the  real  taxes 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  and  other 
such  groups  who  are  opposed  to  the  pro- 
visions of  these  bills,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
were  not  given  a  chance  publicly  to 
present  their  case,  only  to  file  state- 
ments. 
What  is  the  rush? 

The  House  committee  held  7  days  of 
hearings,  which  were  tenninated  when 
the  committee  was  summarily  dis- 
charged. Each  Member  has  been  sent 
a  copy  of  these  hearings.  If  you  have 
had  the  time  to  glance  through  them, 
you  will  see  the  very  respectable  testi- 
mony which  was  presented  by  respon- 
sible citizens  and  responsible  groups  who 
offered  very  serious  objections  to  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  by  the  House. 
There  were  at  least  40  to  50  other  wit- 
nesses who  desired  to  be  heard,  cut  off  by 
this  kangaroo  discharge  effort. 

The  House  committee  heard  the  pro- 
ponents fully  in  the  last  Congress,  and 
this  year  devoted  the  first  31/2  days  to 
proponents  and  then  started  to  hear 
other  witnesses  in  opposition.  As  stated.  * 
there  remains  a  considerable  number  of 
persons,  groups,  and  organizations  who 
have  not  been  heard  either  by  the  Sen- 
ate or  House  committees,  and  yet  who 
have  huge  stakes  in  the  District.  But 
the  clique  downtown  insisted  on  getting 
this  to  the  House  before  the  hearings 
could  be  concluded,  before  the  subcom- 
mittee— chaired  by  one  of  the  most  able 
lawyers  in  this  body— could  even  eval- 
uate the  very  provisions,  or  perfect  or 
modify  or  amend  the  language,  where 
necessary. 

I  can  hardly  believe  that  it  is  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  this  distinguished 
body  that  we  agree  to  legislation  by  de- 
fault, that  we  accept  blindly  the  parcel 
before  us.  to  the  detriment  of  this  fine 
Capital  City,  to  the  detriment  of  those 
whom  we  are  here  to  represent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman   from   Virginia    [Mr.   Broy- 

HILL]. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  House  is  being  called 
upon  to  act  in  haste  on  one  of  the  most 
complicated,  confusing,  misunderstood 
problems  that  we  have  had  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  this 
session.  We  are  being  asked  to  consider 
a  bill  on  this  vital  and  important  sub- 
ject which  not  only  has  been  denied  the 
consideration  and  hearings  of  a  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  which  the  propo- 
nents themselves  admit  is  a  bad  bill  and 
which  must  be  rewritten  or  changed  in 
clandestine  meetings  or  smoke-filled 
rooms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  assure  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  these  proposed 
alleged  changes  will  not  improve  this 
legislation  one  iota.  They  will  not  even 
begin  to  overcome  the  many  objections 
that  have  been  raised  to  the  legislation. 
They  do  not  even  try  to  overcome  those 


objections.  The  proponents  want  to 
make  just  enough  changes  to  lure  enough 
additional  votes  to  get  this  legislation 
across  the  finish  line. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  neglected  to  state 
a  moment  ago  that  there  is  a  home  rule 
bill  on  the  calendar,  and  it  can  be  called 
up  any  District  day. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  proper  way 
to  legislate— in  a  piecemeal,  patchwork 
manner— particularly  on  legislation 
which  is  so  complicated,  and  which 
has  engendered  so  much  emotion. 

I  do  not  know  all  of  the  reasons  for 
the  218  Members  signing  the  discharge 
petition,  but  I  imagine  they  all  had  a 
right  to  expect  that  they  were  signing  to 
discharge  a  sound  bill,  a  bill  on  which  all 
of  the  details  had  been  worked  out. 

We  have  just  had  an  assurance  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  the  House  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  act  on  this  subject,  through  a  bill 
reported  out  by  the  duly-constituted 
committee  of  this  House. 

I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  re- 
gardless of  how  this  legislation  is 
amended,  it  will  not  meet  and  overcome 
an  of  the  objections  raised  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

In  view  of  the  assurance  on  the  part 
of  the  chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  vote  down  the  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton] 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
one  of  those  218  who  signed  the  discharge 
petition.  I  also  am  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  which  was 
hearing  the  question  of  home  rule. 

I  can  say  to  Members  that  it  is  my 
judgment  that  we  would  not  be  having 
an  opportunity  to  express  our  will  on  this 
question  were  It  not  for  the  discharge 
petition.  The  reason  I  signed  It  was  so 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  could 
have  an  opportimity  to  express  Its  wIU  on 
this  very  Important  question. 

On  this  question  of  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  should  like  to 
read  from  a  statement  of  Senator  Robert 
A.  Taft,  made  in  the  Senalie  In  May  1949 
at  which  time  he  said : 

Washington  Is  a  great  irtty,  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  In  the  Uafted  States,  a  city 
of  900.000  people,  and  d  city  which  has  the 
same  qualification  for  ibcal  home  nile  as  has 
any  other  city  In  the  United  States. 


Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  continued: 
Here  is  a  city  In  which  Americans  are  bom. 
and  grow  up  without  any  right  of  home  rule 
whatsoever,  without  any  right  to  participate 
In  the  government  which  controls  their  dally 
affairs  and  has  to  do  with  their  dally  Uvea. 
I  myself  believe  that  local,  self-government 
Is  almost  as  Important  to  liberty  a«  Is  Na- 
tional Government. 


The  SPEAKER.    The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 


I 


Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  an  additional  30  seconds. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Senator  Taft  contin- 
ued: 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  have  real  freedom 
In  this  country  without  local  self-govern- 
ment and  the  right  of  people  to  determine 
the  matters  which  affect  them  In  their  dally 
lives,  such  as  the  administration  of  their 
schools,  the  condition  of  their  streets,  their 
various  public  services,  and  other  things  In 
which  every  community  has  a  vital  Interest. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  signed  the 
discharge  petition,  and  that  Is  the  rea- 
son why  I  believe  we  should  give  self- 
rule  to  the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
permit  the  House  to  exercise  its  will  by 
voting  for  the  resolution. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
.1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  SisK] . 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  sup- 
porter of  self-government  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  come  to  the  well 
today  to  urge  Members  to  vote  against 
the  pending  resolution.  We  have  assur- 
ance that  a  bill  will  be  called  up  early 
next  year  to  consider  this  subject  In  an 
atmosphere  which,  In  my  opinion,  will  be 
far  more  conducive  to  good  government 
and  to  giving  these  people  the  type  and 
kind  of  government  they  should  have 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  on  this 
occasion  for  a  number  of  reasons— first, 
because  it  Is  almost  October— second, 
that  we  not  be  "patsies"  for  a  few  people 
downtown  who  have  a  personal  ax  to 
grind,  and  that  the  Congress  assert  its 
will  today  and  work  its  judgment  and 
vote  down  this  motion,  to  let  us  proceed 
to  take  care  of  the  Nation's  business  for 
the  balance  of  this  year  and  then  get 
this  House  adjourned. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford] 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  traditionaUy  opposed  the  dis- 
charge petiUon  method  for  the  consid- 
eration of  legislation.  For  this  reason 
I  did  not  sign  the  discharge  peUtlon  on 
this  occasion.  Inasmuch  as  I  oppose 
the  discharge  method,  it  is  not  my  In- 
tention today  to  vote  for  the  resolution 
that  will  shortly  be  before  us. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that  In- 
asmuch as  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia  has  now  acted,  even 
though  I  personally  have  many  reser- 
vations about  the  legislation  the  com- 
mittee has  approved,  it  does  mean  In 
the  regular  course  of  events  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  home  rule  legislation 
and  work  its  will  on  the  next  District 
day,  which  is  October  11.  I  am  also 
encouraged  by  the  assurance  given  that 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia will  bring  forth  home  rule  legis- 
lation for  certain  in  this  Congress. 

Let  me  add  this  footnote,  however. 
I  personally  would  hope  that  the  House 
of  Representatives,  If  we  do  have  an  op- 
portunity to  work  our  will,  will  approve 
some  legislation  that  will  give  an  auton- 
omy, some  home  rule,  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  To  achieve  this  and  to  sat- 
isfy myself  I  think  perhaps  there  must 
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be  certain  changes  made  In  the  various 
bills  that  have  come  to  my  attention. 

First.  I  think  it  is  mandatory  that 
we  have  nonpartisan  elections.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  communities, 
the  metropolitan  areas  of  this  country, 
do  have  nonpartisan  municipal  elections. 
My  hometown  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
and  the  communities  from  which  most 
of  us  come  have  nonpartisan  elections. 
This  is  the  growing  trend  and  a  sound 
one.  According  to  studies  made  by  spe- 
cialists In  political  science,  the  trend  Is 
this  way.  Why  should  we  go  in  opposi- 
tion or  contrary  to  that  trend  when  we 
are  taking  or  may  take  this  step  in  the 
Nation's  Capital? 

Second.  I  believe  it  is  essential  and 
mandatory  that  we  have  an  annual  re- 
view of  the  amount  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  pay  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  services  that  are  ren- 
dered for  the  National  Government. 
Such  a  provision  I  understand  is  in- 
cluded in  one  of  the  compromises.  Such 
a  provision  for  annual  review  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations is  mandatory. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House, 
I  hope,  one,  we  defeat  the  resolution; 
and  two,  if  the  resolution  is  approved, 
we  must  work  our  will,  we  must  incor- 
porate these  provisions  and  several 
others  that  have  been  recommended  by 
the  House  Republican  policy  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina's  time  has  expired.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  2'/2  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
that  time  to  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  of  decision  is 
nigh.  I  believe  that  the  Congress  has 
never  before  witnessed,  and  I  doubt 
whether  it  will  ever  again  witness,  a  mo- 
tion to  discharge  a  committee  from  the 
consideration  of  a  bill  that  is  more  ap- 
propriate, more  proper,  more  necessary, 
more  desirable  than  the  motion  now  be- 
fore the  House.  For  the  10  terms  that  I 
have  served  in  this  House  I  have  joined 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
introducing  home  rule  bills.  During  the 
Eisenhower  administration  I  joined  our 
Republican  colleagues  in  introducing  the 
Eisenhower  bill  for  home  rule.  During 
the  Kennedy  administration  they  joined 
me  in  offering  the  Kennedy  proposal  for 
home  rule.  Again  in  this  session  we 
have  joined  together.  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  and  it  Is  a  pledge  of  the  plat- 
form of  both  major  parties,  in  Introduc- 
ing President  Johnson's  home  rule  bill 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Each  year  I  asked  the  District  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  on  these  bills. 
I  did  it  this  year  orally  and  in  writing. 
Each  time  I  was  politely  put  off. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Surely;  I  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  on  the  stand  he  is  making  and 
add  that  the  procedure  imder  which  this 
bill  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House  is  a 
democratic  procedure.  It  represents  the 
manifestation  of  the  will  of  a  majority 
of  the  Members.  If  we  ever  lose  majority 
rule  In  this  House,  we  will  lose  the  power 


to  act  as  a  representative  body.  Demo- 
cratically brought  forward  this  is  a  bill 
to  extend  the  democratic  principle  to  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Coliunbia.  I 
hope  the  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MLTLTER.  I  thank  our  able  and 
distinguished  majority  leader  for  that 
fine  contribution. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  cannot  yield,  I  do  not 
have  enough  time;  I  shovild  like  to  very 
much. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Permit  me  to  finish 
my  statement  and,  if  I  have  time,  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield. 

No  hearings  were  started  this  year  be- 
fore the  District  Committee  until  we  had 
introduced  the  resolution  that  is  before 
us  and  annoimced  that  a  discharge  pe- 
tition would  be  placed  upon  the  desk. 

The  other  body  had  passed  its  home 
rule  bill,  S.  1118,  on  July  22,  1965. 

Hearings  in  the  House  committee  were 
started  on  August  18, 1965.  The  commit- 
tee compiled  a  printed  record  of  the 
hearings  of  572  pages. 

When  the  216th  signature  was  affixed 
to  the  discharge  petition  on  September  2, 
1965,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  District  Committee  tried  to  hastily 
convene  an  executive  session  of  that  com- 
mittee to  report  out  an  alleged  home  rule 
bill. 

Although  no  proper  notice  was  given, 
that  committee  claims  to  have  reported 
a  bill.  The  bill  reported  had  not  even 
been  introduced.  It  was  dropped  in  the 
hopper  the  next  day,  September  3,  1965 
and  was  assigned  the  number  H.R.  10115. 
It  is  that  bill  that  House  Report  No.  957 
of  September  3, 1965  refers  to. 

The  report  was  never  submitted  to  the 
committee  for  approval  and  most  com- 
mittee members  never  saw  it  until  It  was 
printed. 

One  of  the  architects  of  that  plan  to 
divert  attention  from  a  true  home  rule 
bill  referred  to  H.R.  4644  and  H.R.  11218 
as  having  been  clandestinely  put  to- 
gether. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  clan- 
destine than  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  H.R.  10115  or  the  so-called  staff  syn- 
opsis subsequently  distributed  by  the 
chairman. 

Permit  me  to  caution  those  that  have 
read  that  document,  that  it  is  inaccu- 
rate, unfair,  and  incomplete. 

Incidentally  for  the  answers  to  ques- 
tions culled  from  the  Senate  hearings, 
please  refer  to  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  24,  beginning  at  page  25083 
thereof.  I  set  forth  these  answers  which 
appear  in  the  Senate  record,  at  pages 
300  to  321  of  that  body's  hearings. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  pending  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Mxjlter]  has 
expired.   All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mttlter] 
to  discharge  the  Committee  on  Rules 
from  further  consideration  of  House  Res- 
olution 515. 

Mr.  BROYHTT.T.  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  token;  and  there 
were — yeas  213.  nays  ^83,  not  voting  36, 
as  follows:  ' 


[Roll  Nd  327] 

YEAS^13 

Adams 

Gilbert 

Murphy,  ni. 

Addabbo 

GlUlgan 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Albert 

Gonzalez 

Nedzi 

Anderson, 

Grabowskl 

NU 

Tenn. 

Gray 

O'Brien 

Annunzlo 

Green,  Oreg. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Baldwin 

Green,  Pa. 

OLsen,  Mont. 

Bandstra 

Grelgg 

Olson,  Minn. 

Barrett 

Grlder 

Ottlnger 

BeU 

Griffin 

Patten 

Bingham 

Griffiths 

Pelly 

Blatnlk 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Pepper 

Boffgs 

Halpem 

Perkins 

Boland 

Hamilton 

Powell 

Boiling 

Hanley 

Price 

Brademas 

Hanna 

Puclnski 

Broomfleld 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Race 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

RedUn 

Burke 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hathaway 

Resnlck 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hawkins 

Reuse 

Cahlll 

Hechler 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Callan 

Helstoskl 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Cameron 

Hicks 

Robison 

Carey 

HoUand 

Rodlno 

Celler 

Horton 

Ronan 

Clark 

Howard 

Roncallo 

Cleveland 

Hungate 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

eleven  ger 

Huot 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Colielan 

Irwin 

Roosevelt 

Conable 

Jacobs 

Rosenthal 

Conte 

Joel  son 

Rostenkowskl 

Conyers 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roush 

Corbett 

Karsten 

Roybal 

Corman 

Karth 

Ryan 

Craley 

Kastenmeler 

St  Germain 

Culver 

Keogh 

St.  Onge 

Daddarlo 

King.  Calif. 

Scheuer 

Daniels 

King.  Utah 

Schlsler 

Dawson 

Kluc2ynskl 

Schmldhauser 

Delaney 

Krebs 

Schwelker 

Dent 

Leggett 

Secrest 

Denton 

Lindsay 

Senner 

Dlggs 

Long,  Md. 

Shipley 

Dow 

Love 

SirJcles 

Dulskl 

McCarthy 

Slack 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

McClory 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dwyer 

McDowell 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Dyal 

McPall 

Stafford 

Edmondson 

McGrath 

Staggers 

Edwards.  Calif 

McVlcker 

Stalbaum 

EUsworth 

Macdonald 

Stratton 

Evans,  Colo. 

Machen 

Sullivan 

Fallon 

Mackay 

Sweeney 

Farbsteln 

Mackie 

Tenzer 

Pamsley 

Madden 

Thompeon,  NJ. 

Famum 

MaUUard 

Todd 

Fascell 

Mathlas 

Turmey 

Felghan 

Matsunaga 

Tupper 

Flood 

May 

Udall 

Fogarty 

Meeds 

UUm&n 

Holey 
F&rd, 

MUler 

van  DeerUn 

Mlnlsh 

Vanlk 

William  D. 

Mink 

Vlgorito 

Praser 

MoeUer 

Vivian 

Prledea 

Monagan 

Weltner 

Fulton,  P». 

Moorhead 

WldnaU 

F^^lton,  Tenn. 

Morgan 

Wolff 

Gallagher 

Morse 

Wyatt 

Garmats 

Moeher 

Yates 

Gialmo 

Moss 

Zablockl 

Gibbons 

Mxilter 
NAYS— 183 

Abbltt 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Abemethy 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Adair 

Buchanan 

de  la  Garza 

Andrews, 

Burleson 

Derwlnski 

N.  Dak. 

Burton,  Utah 

Devlne 

Arends 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Dick1n.son 

A.shbrook 

CabeU 

DingeU 

A&hmore 

Carter 

Dole 

Ayres 

Casey 

Dom 

Baring 

Cederberg 

Dowdy 

Bates 

Chamberlain 

Downing 

BaUln 

Chelf 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Beckworth 

Clancy 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Belcher 

Clausen, 

Erie  n  born 

Bennett 

Don  H. 

Everett 

Berry 

Collier 

Evlns,  Tmnn. 

Betts 

Cooley 

Plndley 

Bonner 

Cramer 

Pino 

Bow 

Cunningham 

Fisher 

Bray 

Curt  in 

Flynt 

Brock 

Ctirtlfl 

Ford.  Gerald  B. 

Brooks 

Dague 

Fountain 
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Puqua 

Ga  things 

Getiys 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 

Hall 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hays 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Keith 

KeUy 

Klrwan 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McCulloch 

.McDade 

McMUlan 


MacGregor 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matthews 

Michel 

MlUs 

Minshall 

Mlze 

Moore 

Morris 

Morton 

Mtirray 

Natcher 

Nelaen 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Patman 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Piircell 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Randall 

Reld,  lU. 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 


Satterfleld 

Saylor 

SchneebeU 

Selden 

Shrtver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Watson    - 

Watts 

Whalley 

Whlt€,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WlUlams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wydler 

Young 

Younger 


NOT  VOTING— 36 


Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Ashley 
A.5plnall 
Bolton 
Callaway 
Clawson,  Del 
Colmer 
Donohue 
Frellnghuysen 


GoodeU 

Gumey 

Halleck 

Hubert 

Hollfleld 

Hosmer 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Kee 

King.  N.Y. 

Landrum 

McEwen 

Morrison 

O'Hara,  lU. 


O'Neill,  Mass. 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Relnecke 

Scott 

Stephens 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

ToU 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  for.  with  Mr, 
Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Col- 
mer against. 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  George  W.  Andrews 
against. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Hosmer  against. 

Mr.  Donohue  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  Philbln  for.  with  Mr.  Stephens 
against. 

Mr.  Morrison  for,  with  Mr.  Landrum 
against. 

Mr.  Kee  for,  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York 
against. 

Mr.  Ashley  for,  with  Mr.  Halleck  against. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  nilnols  for,  with  Mr.  Glenn 
Andrews  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Ander- 
fon  of  Illinois. 

Mr,  Pickle  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Calla- 
way. 

Mr.  Willis  Mth  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  PELLY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  resolution. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  the  Speaker  shall  recognize  Repre- 
sentative Abraham  J.  Mxjlter,  or  Representa- 
tive Carlton  R.  Sickles,  or  Representative 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Junior,  or  Represent- 
ative Prank  J.  Horton  to   move   that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4644)   to 
provide  an  elected  mayor,  city  council,  and 
nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived.     After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed  five  hoiu-s, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  one 
of  the  aforementioned  Members  and  a  Mem- 
ber who  Is  opposed  to  said  bill  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Speaker,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule 
by  titles  instead  of  by  sections.    At  the  con- 
clusion of  such  consideration  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendnlents  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit, with  or  without  instructions.    After  the 
passage  of  H.R.  4644,  the  Committee  on  the 
District    of    Columbia    shall    be    discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
S.  1118,  and  It  shall  then  be  In  order  In  the 
House  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  said  Senate  bill  and  insert 
In  lieu   thereof  the  provisions  contained  In 
H.R.  4644  as  passed.    This  special  order  shall 
be  a  continuing  order  until  the  bill  Is  finally 
disposed  of. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  223,  nays  179,  not  voting  30, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  328] 
YEAS — 223 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Baldwin 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke 

Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cahlll 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carey 
Celler 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Cievenger 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Craley 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 


Dlggs 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Dingell 

Halpern 

Donohue 

Hamilton 

Dow 

Hanley 

Dulskl 

Hanna 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Dwyer 

Hansen,  Wash 

Dyal 

Harvey,  Mich 

Edmondson 

Hathaway 

Edwai-ds,  Calif 

.  Hawkins 

Ellsworth 

Hechler 

Evans.  Colo. 

Helstoskl 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Hicks 

Fallon 

Holland 

Farbsteln 

Horton 

Farnsley 

Howard 

Farnum 

Hungate 

Fa.'-cell 

Huot 

Feighan 

lohord 

Flood 

Irwin 

Fogarty 

Jacobs 

Foley 

Joelson 

Ford, 

Johnson,  Calif 

William  D. 

Karsten 

Fraser 

Karth 

Frledel 

Kastenmeler 

Ful;on.  Pa. 

Keogh 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

King,  Calif. 

Gallagher 

King,  Utah 

Garmatz 

Kluczynskl 

Gialmo 

Krebs 

Gibbons 

Leggett 

Gilbert 

Lindsay 

GUligan 

Long,  Md. 

Gonzalez 

Love 

Grabowskl 

McCarthy 

Gray 

McClory 

Green,  Oreg. 

McDade 

Gre^n,  Pa. 

McDowell 

Grelgg 

McFall 

Grlder 

McGrath 

Griffin 

McVlcker 

Griffiths 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

MalUiard 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Miller 

Minish 

Mink 

Mize 

MoeUer 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Mxiltcr 

Murphy,  HI. 

MiUTJhy,  N.Y. 

Nedzi 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn 

Ottlnger 

Patten 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Andrews, 
Glenn 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Ayres 

Baring 

Bates 

Battln 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bonner 

Bow 

Bray 

Brock 

Brooks 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Callaway 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Collier 
Cooley 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Curtis 
Dague 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Derwlnski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Everett 


PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Powell 

Price  ' 

Puclnski 

Qule 

Race 

Redlln 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

NAYS— 179 

Flndley 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Fuqua 

Oathings 

Gettys 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 

HaU 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hays 

Henderson 

Herlong 

H\all 

Hutchinson 

Jaiman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McCulloch 

McMillan 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matthews 

Michel 

Mills 

Minshall 

Moore 

Morris 

Morton 

Murray 

Natcher 

Melsen 


Schwelker 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sickles 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

€mlth,  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbatmi 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Vivian 

Weltner 

Wldnall 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Zablockl 


O'Konskl 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Patman 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poir 

Pool 

Purcell 

Qtiillen 

RandaU 

Reld.  ni. 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

RoudebvLsh 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

SchneebeU 

Selden 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Walker.  Miss. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wydler 

Young 

Younger 


NOT  VOTING — 30 


Anderson.  111.      Colmer 


Johnson,  Okla. 


Andrews,  F-relinghuysen  Kee 

George  W.  Goodell  Landrum 

Ashley  Halleck  McEwen 

Aspinall  Hebert  Morrison 

Bolton  Hollfleld  O'Hara.  ni. 

Clawson,  Del  Hosmer  O  Nelll.  Mass. 


25186 


Pickle 
Relnecke 
Scott 
Thomas 
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Thompson,  Tex.  Wilson, 
Toll  Charles  H. 

Tupper  Wright 

Willis 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Tlie   Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachiisetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Hebert  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Colmer 
against. 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  George  W.  Andrews 
against. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Hosmer  against. 

Mr.  Morrison  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  Kee  for,  with  Mr.  Landrum  against. 

Mr.  Ashley  for,  with  Mr.  Halleck  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Del 
Clawson. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Oklahoma. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  515), 
the  Chair  designates  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan] 
to  control  the  time  in  opposition  to  the 
bill.  H  R.  4644. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MulterI. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4644)  to  provide  an 
elected  Mayor,  City  Council,  and  non- 
voting Delegate  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

CALL    CF    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan]  makes 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  Evidently,  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  calkd  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  329] 

.Anderson.  111.  FiUeck 

.Andrews,  Hinna 

George  W.  Hnrsha 

.Ashley  Hebert 

Aspinail  Hollfleld 

Bolton  Kosmer 

Bonner  Irwin 

Brown.  Calif.  Johnson,  Okla. 

Clawson.  Del  Kce 

Cleveland  Landrum 

Colmer  MrExen 

Conyers  Morrison 

Davis.  Wis  OHara.Ill 


PrellnKhuysen    O  NelU.  Mass. 


Powell 

Relnecke 

Res  nick 

Scott 

S.-nith.  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Villlams 

Willis 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

HOME  KULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  H.R.  4644. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quoiiim  is  not  present  and  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  Chair  will  count.  [After 
counting.]  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  234.  nays  155.  not  voting  44, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  330] 
YEAS— 234 


Goodell 


Pickle 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert*. On  this  roUcall,  388  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Annunzlo 

Baldwin 

Bands  tra 

Barrett 

Bates 

BeU 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Boiling 

Erademas 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cahlll 

Callan 

Cameron 

Carey 

Celler 

Clarlc 

Clau.sen, 
Don  H. 

Cleveland 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyer* 

Corbett 

Corman 

Craley 

Culver 

Curtis 
Daddarlo 

D.iTilels 

Dnwson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Duncan.  Greg. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellsworth 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fallon 

Far  ostein 

F.irnsley 

Parnum 

Pascell 

Felghan 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Foley 


Ford,  Gerald  R.  Machen 


Ford. 

William  D. 
Praser 
Frtedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gllllgan 
Gonzalez 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Grelgg 
Grlder 
Grlffln 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Hagen.  Calif. 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hansen,  Iowa 


Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaUliard 

Matblas 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

MUler 

Minish 

Mink 

Mize 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

M06S 

Multer 

Murphy.  HI 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien 


Hansen.  Wash.    O'Hara.  Mich. 
Harvey.  Mich.     Olsen.  Mont. 
Hathaway 


HawkitLs 

Hechier 

Heist  oskl 

H'-cks 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Huot 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Joelson 


Olson,  Minn. 

Ottlager 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbin 

Pirnie 

Poweu 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Race 


Johnson.  Calif.  Randal) 

Karsten  Redlln 

Karth 

Ka-itenmeler 

Keith 


Keogh 

King.  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Kluczynskl 

Krebs 

Leggett 

Lindsay 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 


Reid.  N.Y 

Reifel 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roui^h 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 


St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ash brook 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Battln 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bonner 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Callaway 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Collier 
Cooley 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Dague 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Ala. 


Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

NAYS— 155 

Erlenbom 

Everett 

Plndley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Fuqua 

Ga things 

Gettys 

Gross 

Gubser 

Gumey 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Haley 

HaU 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hays 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kelly 

King,  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long  La. 

McCulloch 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matthews 

Michel 

Mills 

Mlnshall 

Moore 


UdaU 

Ullman 

Vaai  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Watts 

Weitner 

White,  Idaho 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Zablockl 


Morris 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Passman 

Patman 

Pike 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

Reid,  ni. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Selden 

Sikes 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalley 

White.  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whit  ten 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Young 

Younger 


NOT  VOTING— 44 


Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Boggs 
Bolton 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Clawson,  Del 
Colmer 
Dingell 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Frelinghuysen 


Goodell 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Harsha 

H6bert 

Hollfield 

Hosmer 

Irwin 


O'Neill,  Maae. 
Pickle 
Relnecke 
Rivers,  Alaska 
Scott 
Skubltz 
Smith.  Calif. 
Thomas 


Johnson,  Okla.  Thompson,  Tex. 


Jones,  Ala.  Toll 

Kee  Widnall 

Landrum  Willis 

McEwen  Wilson, 
Morrison  Charles  H. 

O'Hara,  111.  Wright 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  opened. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEr    OP   THT    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HB..  4644,  with  Mr. 
Keoch  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes, 

Mr.  Chairman.  L'Shanah  Tovah  Ti- 
Isosevu.  Those  three  Hebrew  words  are 
the  traditional  New  Year's  greeting  of 
my  coreligionists  who  observed  the  be- 
ginning of  New  Year,  begirming  last 
night  at  sunset.  Its  relevance  will  be- 
come clear  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  our  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ap- 
preciate our  distinguished  colleague 
wishing  us  a  Happy  New  Year.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  House  that  while  we 
may  have  differences  on  legislative  mat- 
ters, there  is  one  matter,  speaking  of 
happiness,  with  respect  to  which  there 
is  no  disagreement  among  us,  and  that 
is  the  happiness  we  share  in  noting  the 
presence  on  the  floor  today  of  our  valued, 
lovable  colleague,  that  great  warrior  who 
has  been  waging  a  successful  battle 
against  illness,  the  distinguished  and 
able  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Bonner]. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
traditional  greeting  I  gave  you  a  moment 
ago  is  even  more  apropos,  and  we  ex- 
tend it  not  only  to  all  of  our  colleagues 
but  particularly  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bonner]. 
The  translation  of  that  greeting  is: 
May  you  be  inscribed  In  the  Book  of  Life 
for  a  good  year,  a  year  of  good  health,  pros- 
perity and  peace. 


The  reason  this  greeting  came  into  be- 
ing is  because  we  believe  that  the  Lord 
on  high  judges  every  one  of  us  during 
this  period  of  the  year,  and  if  He  finds 
that  we  are  truly  pentinent  of  our  sins 
both  against  God  and  against  man,  and 
that  we  have  consecrated  ourselves  to 
Him  and  rededicated  ourselves  to  His 
cause  of  freedom,  justice,  and  peace,  then 
He  will  inscribe  us  in  the  Book  of  Life 
for  a  good  year. 

If  you  recall  theologians  and  historians 
alike  agree  that  Moses  caused  the  estab- 
lishment upon  this  earth  of  the  first  con- 
stitutional republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  second  such  establishment 
of  a  constitutional  republic  came  about 
when  this  country,  these  United  States  of 
America,  were  brought  into  being.  I 
dare  prophesy  that  if  we  adhere  to  those 
important  principles,  these  great  United 
States  of  America  will  be  as  everlasting 
as  the  Old  Testament  which  laid  down 
the  precept,  as  enunciated  in  Exodus: 

Choose  ye  able  men  who  love  God,  men  of 
truth,  hating  covetousness,  dedicated  to  the 
reign  of  freedom.  Justice  and  peace  and 
select  as  your  rulers  these  men  to  rule  over 
ttousands,  over  hundreds,  over  fifties,  over 
tens. 

Here.  too.  theologians  and  historians 
agree  that  we  can  relate  the  thousands 
to  nations,  the  hundreds  to  states,  the 
5-ties  to  cities  and  the  tens  to  towns  and 
^Uages.  And  in  these  United  States  we 
nave  followed  that  divine  directive  these 
many  years. 


We  have  allowed  the  people  to  select 
their  rulers  of  the  Nation.  We  have  al- 
lowed them  to  pick  their  rulers  of  the 
States.  We  have  allowed  them  to  pick 
their  rulers  of  their  cities  and  towns  and 
villages,  except  in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, in  the  great  city  of  Washington. 
Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  many  years 
we  have  denied  them  that  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  using  the  word 
"rulers"  we  interpret  it  in  its  broadest 
sense  to  include  Presidents,  Governors, 
mayors,  and  legislators,  whether  they  sit 
on  the  town  board  or  the  city  council,  in 
State  legislatures,  or  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  exhort  our  fellow 
Members  today  to  return  to  that  cove- 
nant and  give  to  the  city  of  Washington, 
the  District  of  Coliunbia,  that  which 
we  recognize  as  our  right  throughout  the 
country,  that  for  which  we  fought  at 
home  and  for  which  we  fight  in  other 
countries. 

I  trust  that  in  the  hours  ahead  when 
we  debate  this  bill,  we  shall  address  our- 
selves to  the  merits  or,  if  you  please,  the 
lack  of  merits  of  the  bill,  without  rancor 
and  without  loss  of  temper;  that  we  do 
it  fairly  and  justly  so  that  we  can  arrive 
at  the  kind  of  result  of  which  we  can  be 
proud;  that  when  we  pass  this  bill  and 
when  it  finally  goes,  to  the  President  for 
his  approval,  we  shall  be  proud  of  the 
job  that  we  have  dgpe  in  restoring — and 
I  repeat  and  emphasize  "restoring" — to 
the  people  of  the  city  of  Washington  and 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  their  right  to 
govern  themselves,  by  electing  a  city 
council,  a  city  mayor,  and  by  carrying 
out  the  other  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  word  about  the 
legislative  situation.  Many  bills  have 
been  introduced  providing  for  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  so- 
called  retrocession  bill  is  not  a  home  rule 
bill;  the  so-called  referendum  bill  that 
calls  for  a  referendum  and  the  election 
of  a  charter  commission  and  a  referen- 
dum upon  that,  and  then  a  vote  by  this 
Congress,  is  not  a  home  rule  bill. 

The  bills  that  provide  for  a  charter 
for  the  District  of  Colmnbia,  such  as  we 
have  pending  before  us  now,  will  give 
home  rule  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  to  its  people.  There  can  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  various  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  and  I  imagine  that 
there  will  be  considerable  discussion 
about  those  differences,  but  if  we  keep  in 
mind  that  our  purpose  is  to  give  true 
home  rule  to  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  retaining  unto  us,  the  Con- 
gress, the  constitutional  mandate  that 
we  will  oversee  and  make  sure  that  at  all 
times  it  does  that  which  is  right  and 
proper  and  constitutional,  retaining  at 
all  times  the  right  to  change,  modify,  or 
repeal  anything  that  they  may  do  on  the 
local  level.  We  can  entrust  unto  them 
the  right  to  elect  their  local  officials  to 
try  to  do  the  job  that  should  be  done  for 
themselves  by  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  how  many  of 
our  colleagues  know  that  we  in  this  Con- 
gress have  spend  our  time  determining 
how  long  a  leash  a  dog  may  be  led  by  on 
the  streets  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


I  wonder  if  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee recall  that  we  had  to  spend  time 
here  on  a  bill  which  concerned  Itself 
with  the  privilege  of  a  clergyman  not  to 
disclose  that  which  his  congregrant  had 
confessed  to  him?  I  wonder  if  you  can 
recall  the  many,  many  bills  of  inconse- 
quential effect  that  we  here  have  had  to 
pass  upon  and  enact  with  reference  to 
the  streets  and  the  houses  of  the  District 
of  Coliunbia? 

Surely  your  constituents  have  a  right 
to  expect  us  to  give  our  time  and  energy 
to  the  important  things  that  are  of  na- 
tional concern  and  not  of  local  concern. 
I  have  enjoyed  my  service  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee,  but  I  as- 
sure you  that  every  last  member  of  that 
committee  can  be  devoting  their  time 
much  more  effectively  to  matters  of  na- 
tional concern  and  merely  oversee  that 
which  is  done  at  the  local  level. 

In  order  that  other  members  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  bring  to  this  body  a 
bipartisan  bill,  I  shall  take  no  further 
time  now  so  that  they  can  participate  in 
this  debate.  They  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  present  their  views  on  this 
important  legislation.  I  hope  then  you 
will  join  us  in  this  effort  to  bring  home 
rule  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 

gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.    McMHiLAN.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 

yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITENER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  very  interesting  statement  about 
everything,  but  none  about  the  legisla- 
tion that  is  pending.  The  gentleman 
has  introduced  five  bills  on  so-called 
home  rule.  I  was  wondering  on  which 
rock  is  he  resting  today.  Could  he  give 
us  some  explanation? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Before  the  debate  is 
closed  we  will  give  you  a  complete  ex- 
planation of  all  of  the  bills.  The  five 
bills  I  have  introduced  have  been  intro- 
duced to  get  before  the  committee  and 
the  Congress  every  version  of  home 
rule — the  Eisenhower  version,  the  Ken- 
nedy version,  the  Johnson  version,  and 
the  last  bill  introduced  by  me  will  be  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  H.R.  4644.  That 
is  the  bill  which  we  hope  the  House  will 
adopt. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us 
what  effect  these  last  two  bills  will  have 
on  the  District  court  system? 

Mr.  MULTER.  They  will  do  nothing 
to  the  court  system.  The  court  system 
continues  as  it  exists  now  until  such  time 
as  the  City  Council  may  adopt  some  law 
to  the  contrary,  if  they  ever  see  fit  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  If  they  saw  fit  to 
do  so,  then  they  would  take  away  from 
the  District  judges  who  have  now  juris- 
diction over  felonies  and  over  civil  cases 
involving  more  than  $10,000,  their  juris- 
diction completely. 

Mr.  MULTER.  How  do  we  know  what 
the  City  Council  will  do,  and  what  effect 
and  What  form  that  law  will  have,  until 
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they  introduce  it?    There  is  no  indica- 
tion they  will  make  any  change. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Does  it  not  follow 
that  if  we  are  going  to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  provisions  of  article  I,  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Constitution,  we  have  a 
bounden  duty  to  know  what  is  happen- 
ing to  the  courts? 

Mr.  MULTER.  We  are  bound  to 
know  that  as  it  may  happen.  We  do  not 
have  to  project  our  minds  forward  to 
try  to  imagine  some  law  that  has  not 
even  as  yet  been  written.  We  retain 
jurisdiction  to  change  ansrthing  that 
the  City  Covmcil  may  hereafter  attempt 
to  provide. 

Mr.  WHITE^iER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man tell  us  what  would  happen  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  water  system 
which,  as  I  understand  it,  is  owned  by 
the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers,  and 
operated  by  them,  if  either  of  your  five, 
six,  or  whatever  the  number  of  bills  you 
have  introduced,  is  passed? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Let  us  try  to  address 
ourselves  to  the  substitute  that  we  hope 
will  be  passed.  H.R.  4644  was  intro- 
duced here  as  the  administration  bill. 
S.  1118  was  introduced  in  the  other 
body  as  the  administration  bill.  S.  1118 
as  passed  by  the  other  body  was  the 
administration  bill  with  amendments. 
We  seek  to  further  amend  that  basic 
administration  bill  by  the  bill  which  we 
will  offer  as  a  substitute  for  H.R.  4644. 
None  of  those  bills  will  in  any  way 
whatsoever  interfere  or  take  away  from 
the  Congress  its  right  to  legislate  on  any 
subject  it  pleases  with  respect  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man answer  this  question  if  he  can: 
How  much  of  a  fund  would  we  be  re- 
qiured  to  use  to  cover  the  possible  tax 
rate  increases  under  your  City  Council 
and  Mayor,  on  the  Capitol  Building 
and  other  buildings  and  grounds  in  the 
Capitol  complex,  which  is  valued  at 
$58  million  and  $157  million,  respec- 
tively? 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia will  not  appropriate  or  spend  a 
5-cent  piece  on  any  building  which  is 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, by  the  Federal  Government. 
They  will  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
Capitol,  the  White  House,  or  any  other 
Federal  building  which  is  used  in  the 
national  interest  by  the  Nation. 

They  will  have  jurisdiction  only  over 
those  bulldincrs  that  belong  to  the  Dis- 
trict government. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  gentleman  cer- 
tainly is  not  trying  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  they  have  not  already  agreed 
on  an  evaluation  of  $58,092,680  on  the 
Capitol  and  $157,381,447  on  the  other 
Capitol  buildings  and  grounds  and  the 
present  tax  rate  is  $2.70  per  $100  on 
property  in  Washington. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Let  us  not  confuse  the 
issue.  An  assessed  valuation  is  not  a 
tax,  but  it  is  the  basis  on  which  you  may 
tax.  An  evaluation  is  not  a  tax.  An  ap- 
praisal is  not  a  tax.  Let  us  not  try  to 
create  the  illusion  that  imder  the  substi- 
tute bill,  which  is  Identical  with  H.R. 
11218.  for  the  bill  that  Is  before  you, 
that  there  is  going  to  be  any  tax  of  any 


kind   imposed   upon  the   U.S.   Govern- 
ment by  the  District  government. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  had  hoped  the 
gentleman  would  at  least  have  used  a 
shotgun  since  I  did  not  expect  him  to  use 
a  rifle  in  getting  at  any  of  these  matters. 
But  I  wonder,  did  the  gentleman  lose 
faith  in  this  proposed  city  government 
when  he  came  up  with  the  so-called  com- 
promise about  the  Police  Department? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Let  us  look  the  politi- 
cal facts  of  life  in  the  face. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  What  are  those 
political  facts  of  life? 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  facts  are  very  sim- 
ple. Everybody  knows  that  we  could  not 
pass  a  bill  providing  for  an  automatic 
payment  and  that  we  did  not  have 
enough  votes  to  pass  the  bill  with  an 
automatic  payment. 

That  is  what  I  would  prefer  to  see  and 
that  is  what  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  have  worked  on  the  bill 
would  want  to  see.  We  do  not  have  the 
votes  for  that  and  therefore  have  elim- 
inated it  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  asked  the  gentle- 
man about  the  police  department.  The 
fact  that  in  this  so-called  compromise 
there  were  four  proponents  apparently 
who  met  in  a  room  to  make  up  this  com- 
promise and  that  they  came  up  with  an 
expression  of  no  confid«nce  in  the  pro- 
posed city  government  to  supervise  the 
police  department. 

Mr.  MULTER.  That  is  not  so  at  all. 
Obviously  I  misunderstood  your  ques- 
tions. In  the  first  place  we  did  not  need 
any  closed  room  to  meet  in.  We  met  in 
the  open.  We  invited  anybody  who  had 
any  ideas  to  contribute  to  come  and  con- 
tribute them.  Everything  we  did  was 
publicized.  We  talked  to  everybody  who 
listened  to  us  and  we  listened  to  every- 
body who  talked  to  us. 

There  was  no  lack  of  confidence  In 
the  police  department  by  the  amend- 
ment we  have  offered  In  this  substitute. 

The  following  is  the  analyses  of  all  of 
the  home  rule  bills  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  chairman  of  the  House 
District  Committee.    It  was  sent  by  him 
to  every  Member  of  the  House.     It  ap- 
pears as  a  part  of  the  printed  hearings. 
It  plainly  shows  the  changes  made  by 
the  Senate  when  that  body  passed  1118. 
All  of  the  biUs  are  set  forth  verbatim  in 
the  House  committee  hearings: 
Home   Rule   Bills.  89th   Conoress    (Hottse 
District  Committee) 
I.  appointed  governor  and  secretary 
Elected    Assembly — Nonvoting    Delegate    to 
House 

H.R.    628    (MtTLTERK 

H.R.  630  (MtJLTER) . 

These  Identical  bills  provide  for  appoint- 
ment of  a  Governor  and  a  Secretary  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  election  of  a  Legislative  Assembly 
to  replace  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  Said 
Assembly  is  to  be  composed  of  15  elected 
members,  3  from  each  one  of  5  wards. 
The  number  of  members  of  the  Assembly 
may  be  changed  by  act  of  the  Assembly 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters.  All  elections  are  to  be  nonpartisan 
elections. 

Provision  Is  Included  for  a  Presidential 
veto  of  measures  adopted  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly  which  the  Governor  has  dis- 
approved   as   adversely   affecting    a   Federal 


Interest.  Congress  retains  the  right  to  legis- 
late for  the  District,  Including  the  right  to 
modify  and  repeal  acts  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
latlve  Assembly.  Election  of  a  nonvoting 
Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
also  authorized. 

No  formula  for  a  Federal  payment  to  the 
District  Is  included,  but  the  bills  state  It  la 
Intended  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
annually  pay  an  equitable  share  of  the  ex- 
penses  of  the  District  government. 

n.  APPOINTED  GOVERNOR  AND  SECRETAHV 

Elected  assembly — Minority  party  representa- 
tion — Nonvoting  Delegate  to  House 

KB..  5800  (Mathias). 

H.R.  5801  (Cahill). 

HJl.  5802  (Cleveland). 

H.R.  5803  (CONTE). 

H.R.  5804  (DWYEB). 

H.R.  5805  (Ellsworth). 

H.R.  5806  (Prelinghutsen). 

H.R.  5807  (Halpern)  . 

H.R.  5808  (Horton). 

H.R.  5809  (LiNDSAT). 

H.R.  5810  (MORSE). 

H.R.  5811   (Reid). 

H.R.  5812  (Stafford). 

H.R.  5813  (TuppER). 

These  Identical  bills  are  similar  to  H  R. 
628  and  H.R.  630  as  outlined  above,  but  thev 
differ  from  these  two  bills  In  the  following 
respects ; 

They  provide  for  an  elected  legislative 
assembly  of  25  members,  5  from  each  of  the 
5  wards,  but  they  do  not  provide  for  change 
In  total  membership  of  the  assembly. 

All  elections  are  to  be  partisan  elections; 
the  bills  provide  for  minority  party  repre- 
sentation, and  no  more  than  four  members 
elected  from  any  ward  could  be  members  of 
the  same  political  party. 

The  District  budget  would  be  adoptee!  bv 
the  assembly  after  its  submission  to  the 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
for  approval. 

No  provision  Is  made  for  Federal  payment 
formula,  but  included  In  the  bills  Is  the 
statement  that  it  Is  Intended  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  annually  pay  an  equi- 
table share  of  the  expenses  of  the  District 
government. 

m.    ELECTED  MAYOR   AND  COUNCIL 

Nonvoting  delegate  to  House— Federal  pay- 
ment formula 

H.R.  4644  (Multeh). 

H.R.  8090  (Bell). 

S.  1118  (Bible). 

These  bills  provide  for  an  elected  mayo: 
to  serve  a  4-year  term  of  office.  He  Is  given 
administrative  and  executive  powers  and  du- 
ties. Including  the  power  to  disapprove  acts 
of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  the  bill  establishes.  The  Council 
consists  of  15  members,  one  from  each  of  15 
wards  who  are  to  be  elected  at  large,  each 
member  being  elected  to  a  2-year  term  of 
office.  The  Council  Is  given  local  legislative 
F>ower  Including  taxing  and  borrowing  pow- 
ers within  specified  limits. 

Legislative  review  and  control  of  the  local 
government  is  proposed  to  be  retained  by 
the  Congress  and  the  President.  Congress 
Is  to  have  the  right  to  repeal,  amend,  or 
Initiate  local  legislation.  However,  enact- 
ments by  the  home  rule  legislature,  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  could  result  In  law 
which  might  not  receive  a  majority  vote  In 
either  House  of  Congress. 

The  mandate  to  the  Congress  In  the  Con- 
stitution would  be  limited  to  the  expression 
of  one-third  plus  one  of  the  Members  of 
either  House  of  Congress  plus  a  presidential 
veto.  Thus,  while  a  one-third  plus  one  vote 
of  the  members  of  either  body  of  the  Con- 
gress, with  presidential  approval  cannot  en- 
act laws,  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  Con- 
gress could  be  avoided  through  the  actions 
of  the  home  rule  legislature,  with  presi- 
dential approval. 
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The  President  Is  empowered  to  review  acts 
passed  by  the  Council  and  to  disapprove  any 
act  which  he  finds  may  adversely  affect  the 
Federal  Interest. 

The  bills  further  authorize  the  election 
of  a  Delegate  to  a  2-year  term  to  represent 
the  District  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  District  Delegate  Is  given  the 
right  to  participate  In  House  debate  but  It  Is 
not  given  the  power  to  vote. 

The  bills  provide  for  an  annual  payment 
out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  District,  to  be  based  on  a  speci- 
fic formula,  the  elements  of  which  substan- 
tially reflect  the  taxes  which  District  offi- 
cials estimate  should  be  paid  to  the  District 
as  a  result  of  the  presence  of  the  Federal 
Government  within  the  District.  Under  the 
formula.  District  officials  would  establish  the 
assessed  valuation  of  Federal  property  and 
determine  the  tax  rate  on  all  real  estate. 
The  elements  of  the  formula  are:  (1)  Real 
estate  taxes  based  on  federally  owned  and 
used  property,  excluding  such  lands  as  parks 
and  monuments:  (2)  taxes  on  other  real 
property  exempted  from  taxation  by  special 
provision  of  Congress;  (3)  personal  prop- 
erty taxes  based  on  federally  owmed  tangi- 
ble property,  excluding  objects  of  art,  mu- 
seum pieces,  statuary,  and  libraries;  and  (4) 
business  Income  and  related  taxes  based  on 
:he  number  of  Federal  employees  whose 
places  of  employment  are  within  the  Dis- 
trict. The  Mayor  and  the  Council,  through 
the  General  Ser^-lces  Administration,  would 
submit  an  annual  request  for  Federal  pay- 
ment (based  upon  District  of  Columbia  offi- 
cials' assessments  of  Federal  properties  and 
their  determinations  of  the  total  payment 
due  by  the  formula)  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  would  make  payment  to  the 
District  out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The  pay- 
ment would  be  automatic,  without  any  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  or  by  its  appropriation 
committees. 

These  bills  also  authorize  the  District  to 
borrow  money  by  the  issuance  of  bonds. 
They  place  a  limitation  on  debt.  Including 
debt  to  the  United  States,  fixed  at  not  more 
Than  12  percent  of  the  average  assessed  value 
of  the  re.al  and  tangible  personal  property 
(including  Federal)  In  the  District  as  of  the 
arst  day  of  July  of  the  10  most  recent  fiscal 
Tears.  Included  are  requirements  that,  with 
certain  exceptions,  bond  issues  be  approved 
by  the  voters. 

These  bills  abolish  a  number  of  agencies. 
Including  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Zon- 
ing Commission,  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, Recreation  Board,  and  Board  of  Zoning 
-Adjustment,  and  transfers  their  functions 
to  the  Council. 

The  bills  exempt  Government  employees 
residing  In  Washington  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Hatch  Act,  thus  authorizing  them  to 
participate  In  partisan  elections  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

3.  1118  (originally  Identical  to  H.R.  4644 
and  HJ?.  8090.  above),  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, differs  from  these  bills  as  follows: 

Under  S.  1118,  the  cotmcll  would  consist 
of  19  members  elected  for  4-year  terms,  1 
irom  each  of  14  wards  and  5  elected  at  large. 
Of  the  five  councllmen-at-large.  no  more 
than  three  may  be  members  of  the  same 
political  party. 

S,  1118  provides  for  a  school  board  consist- 
ing of  14  members  elected  for  4-year  terms  on 
a  nonpartisan  basis.  The  House  bills  abolish 
the  Board  of  Education. 

S.  1118  permits  recall  of  "any  elected  offi- 
cer," whereas  the  House  bUls  permit  recall  of 
the  mayor  only. 

S.  1118  contains  provisions  for  Initiative 
under  which  the  voters  of  the  District  would 
'wve  power.  Independent  of  the  mayor  and 
the  council,  to  propose  and  enact  legisla- 
tion. Any  act  resulting  from  the  exercise 
of  the  Initiative  Is  subject  to  disapproval  by 
the  President  In  the  same  manner  as  an  act 
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passed  by  the  council.     The  House  bills  do 
not  provide  for  Initiative. 

With  respect  to  the  Federal  payment,  S, 
1118  provides  that  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  shall  certify  that  the  amount 
computed  under  the  formula  and  requested 
for  payment  is  "based  upon  a  reasonable  and 
fair  assessment  of  real  and  personal  property 
of  the  United  States  and  a  proper  and  accu- 
rate computation  of  the  factors"  which  enter 
Into  the  computation.  The  House  bill  does 
not  so  provide. 

Also  elected  school  board 

H.R.  629  (MuLTER). 

This  bin  has  many  similarities  to  H.R.  4644 
and  H.R.  8090,  above,  but  also  provides  for 
an  elected  school  board. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  elected  mayor,  a 
District  Council  composed  of  9  members 
elected  at  large  with  3  from  each  of  3 
wards  (Instead  of  15  members  as  In  H.R.  4644 
and  H.R.  8090),  a  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the 
House,  and  a  school  board  composed  of  9 
members  elected  at  large  with  3  from 
each  of  3  wards. 

This  bill  does  not  contain  any  provision 
for  a  Presidential  veto  of  acts  of  the  District 
Council,  although  It  does  retain  In  the  Con- 
gress the  authority  to  amend  or  repeal  acts 
of  the  District  Council  and  to  legislate  for  the 
District.  Neither  does  It  contain  any  provi- 
sion for  a  Federal  payment,  but  the  bill  states 
It  Is  Intended  that  the  Federal  Government 
annually  pay  an  equitable  share  of  the"  ex- 
penses of  the  District  government. 

Referendum 

H.R.  640  (MuLTER). 

H.R.  640  Is  Identical  to  H.R.  4644  and  H.R. 
8090,  outlined  above. 

In  addition,  however,  H.R.  640  provides  for 
referendum  giving  qualified  voters  of  the  Dis- 
trict the  right  to  approve  or  reject  any  act  of 
the  District  Council. 

Referendum  may  be  had  If,  within  45  days 
after  such  act  has  been  effected,  a  petition  is 
signed  by  at  least  10  percJht  of  the  qualified 
voters  who  voted  In  the  last  preceding  gen- 
eral election. 

If  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  voting 
thereon  do  not  approve  the  act.  It  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  repealed. 

IV.    self-government    REFERENDUM 

Elected  charter  board — Charter  referen- 
dum— Municipal  government 

H.R.  10115.   (SiSK). 

This  bill  provides  for  a  referendum,  not 
later  than  100  days  after  enactment,  to  deter- 
mine If  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia want  self-government. 

If  a  majority  of  qualified  voters  approves 
the  referendiun,  a  District  of  Columbia  Char- 
ter Board  would  be  set  up,  consisting  of  15 
persons,  nominated  by  a  petition  of  at  least 
300  voters  and  elected  at  large  In  a  non- 
partisan election. 

The  charter  board  is  empowered  within  7 
months  of  election  to  prepare  a  District  of 
Columbia  Charter  establishing  a  municipal 
government  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  would  then  be  submitted  to  the  voters 
for  approval  or  disapproval.  If  approved,  it 
would  be  transmitted  to  Congress  and  would 
take  effect  within  90  days  thereafter,  imless 
meanwhile  it  had  been  disapproved  by  either 
House;  or  If  both  Houses  approved.  It  wotild 
take  effect  thereupon. 

Complete  legislative  power  over  the  Dis- 
trict would  be  provided  by  such  charter 
within  the  scope  of  the  power  of  Congress 
acting  as  a  legislature  for  the  District,  and 
consistent  with  the  constitutional  require- 
ment that  Congress  retains  ultimate  legisla- 
tive authority  over  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Reservation  is  also  provided  for  the  Con- 
gress at  any  time  to  amend  the  charter,  or 
for  the  people  of  the  District  to  do  so  by 
referendum  unless  disapproved  by  Congress. 


Provision  is  Included  for  veto  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  any  legislation  enacted  by  the  mu- 
nicipal government. 

The  bill  does  not  contain  any  provision 
for  a  Federal  payment  to  the  District. 

V.    delegate  to  HOUSE 

H.R.  2623  (Mathias)  . 

H.R.  4765  (DiGGS). 

These  similar  bills  authorize  the  election 
of  a  delegate  from  the  District  to  the  House. 

Said  delegate  shall  be  elected  from  candi- 
dates chosen  from  primary  elections. 

The  delegate  Is  given  the  right  to  debate 
but  not  the  right  to  vote. 

H.R.  2622,  In  addition,  contains  provision 
for  a  special  election  of  a  delegate  to  serve 
during  the  remainder  of  the  89th  Congress, 
m  a  general  election,  after  primaries  to  be  no 
later  than  November  16,  1965. 

Vr.      ELECTED     INDEPENDENT    SCHOOL    BOARD 

H.R.  5719   (Broyhill  of  Virginia). 

H.R.  5720  (Nelsen). 

H.R.  6008    (HoRTON). 

These  Identical  bills  would  create  *  a  10- 
member  Independent  School  Board  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  subject  to  acceptance  of 
the  legislation  by  District  voters  at  a  charter 
referendum.  The  members  of  the  School 
Board  would  be  elected  for  2-year  terms. 

The  bills  abolish  the  present  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  transfer  to  the  School  Board  ail 
functions  of  the  present  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, together  with  property,  records,  and 
funds  relating  to  such  functions. 

The  School  Board  Is  denominated  as  an 
Independent  agency  of  the  government  of  the 
District  with  authority  to  contract,  and  to 
sue  and  be  sued  In  Its  own  name  and  capac- 
ity. 

The  School  Board  would  be  authorized  to 
cause  real  estate,  sales,  and  personal  Income 
taxes  to  be  levied  and  to  Issue  bonds  to  raise 
revenues  which  It  could  expend  for  the  Dis- 
trict School  Syiitem.  However,  the  Board  may 
not  Issue  bonds  or  transfer  funds  from  Its 
capital  construction  account  unless  the 
electors  have  approved  same  in  a  referendum. 

In  addition,  the  School  Board  would  be 
given  authority  to  assess  the  value  of  real 
property  located  In  the  District,  take  private 
property  for  public  use,  and  Initiate  a  refer- 
endum on  any  subject  on  which  It  Is  em- 
powered to  act. 

Vir.  RETROCEDE  PART  OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO 

MARYLAND 

H.R.  10264  (Broyhill  of  Virginia) . 

This  bin  authorizes  the  retrocession  of  that 
part  of  the  District  which  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  ex- 
cluding that  area  bounded  roughly  by  Rock 
Creek  Park,  Florida  Avenue,  15th  Street  NE.. 
C  Street  NE.,  and  the  Anacostla  and  Potomac 
Rivers. 

It  provides  that  the  United  States  shall 
retain  jurisdiction  over  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  held  by  It  within  the  portions 
of  the  District  retroceded  to  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

It  further  "provides  that  from  the  date  of 
such  retrocession,  the  State  of  Maryland 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  additional  Repre- 
sentative In  the  Congress,  until  the  next  re- 
apportionment of  the  State  shall  become  ef- 
fectlve.  Unless  the  State  otherwise  provides, 
such  additional  Representative  shall  be 
elected  from  the  Federal  area  retroceded  by 
this  bin  to  Maryland. 

Vin.    three    CIVILIAN     COMMISSIONERS 

House  Joint  Resolution  117  (Holland). 

This  resolution  amends  existing  law  by 
eliminating  the  requirement  that  one  of  the 
three  members  of  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  be  an  officer 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

The  resolution  provides  that  the  Board  of 
Conunlssloners  shall  consist  of  "three  per- 
sons from  civil  life,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
qualified  engineer." 
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A  detailed  summary  of  S.  1118  as 
passed  by  the  other  body  is  as  follows: 

Detailed  Summakt  or  S.  1118 — Senate  Ver- 
sion OF  District  Home  Rule  Bill 

S.  1118  provides  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia an  elected  Mayor,  City  Council.  Board  of 
Education,  and  a  nonvoiting  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

A.  DISTRICT   MEMBERSHIP 

1.  Creation  and  membership: 

(a)  Council  shall  consist  of  19  members, 
1  elected  from  each  of  14  wards  and  6  elected 
at  large. 

(b)  Qualifications — Person  must  have  re- 
sided in  District  for  3  years,  resided  In  ward 
for  1  year  if  he  is  to  be  qualified. 

(1)  Cannot  hold  any  other  position  while 
he  is  serving. 

(c)  Each  member  shall  receive  $9,000  sal- 
ary. Chairman  shall  receive  $10,000. 

2.  Functions  of  District  Council: 

(a)  Board  of  Commissioners,  Office  of  Com- 
missioner, Engineer  Commissioner,  Assistants 
to  Engineer  Commissioner  are  abolished. 

(b)  Powers  of  Board  of  Commissioners 
transferred  to  District  Council — except  those 
powers  relating  to  Mayor. 

(c)  Board  of  Education  continues  under 
new  District  Council. 

(d)  Zoning  commissions  abolished. 

(e)  Armory  Board,  three  men,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  Mayor. 

(f)  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency's  powers  transferred  to  munici- 
pal District  of  Colimabla  government. 

(1)  Voluntary  positions  to  be  the  rule  on 
Redevelopment  Agency — members  appointed 
by  Mayor. 

(g)  Public  Service  Commission,  Recreation 
Board,  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment,  and  Zon- 
ing Advisory  Council  are  abolished— powers 
transferred  to  District  Council. 

3.  Limitations  of  District  Council: 

(a)  No  greater  powers  than  presently  held 
by  Commissioners  are  vested  in  District 
Council  over  Commission  on  Mental  Health 
National  Zoological  Park.  National  Guard  of 
District  of  Columbia,  of  the  Washington 
aqueduct. 

(b)  Council  may  not  tax  any  property  of 
tr.S.  Government.  ^  *-    *'      j 

(c)  May  not  lend  the  public  credit  for  sup- 
port of  any  private  undertaking. 

(d)  May  not  use  public  money  to  support 
sectarian,  denominational,  or  private  schools. 

(e)  May  not  amend  or  repeal  any  act  of 
Congress  which  concerns  functions  or  prop- 
erty of  United  States  which  is  not  restricted 
in  Its  use  exclusively  to  the  District. 

(f)  Council  may  not  restrtct  or  end  powers 
of  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
except  as  they  encompass  Engineering  Com- 
missioner or  Board  of  Commissioners. 

(g)  Every  act  passed  by  the  District  Coun- 
cU  shall  Include  preamble  or  be  accompanied 
by  a  report. 

(h)  Act  passed  by  Council  shall  be  pre- 
sented by  Chairman  of  Council  to  the  Mayor, 
who  shall  take  action  on  measure  within 
10  days  of  its  presentation  to  him. 

(1)  If  Mayor  approves  act.  he  shall  present 
It  to  the  President. 

(J)  If  Mayor  doesn't  approve  act.  he  shall 
present  it  back  to  the  Council  within  10  days 
or  it  will  be  deemed  approved. 

(k)  If  Council  reapproves  act  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  within  a  30-day  period,  measure 
passes  by  Mayor  and  goes  to  President. 

<I)  Congress  reserves  right  to  enact  legis- 
lation for  the  District  of  Columbia;  Congress 
may  also  repeal  any  law  in  force  in  the  Dis- 
trict prior  to  or  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Home  Rule  Act. 

(m)  Powers  of  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict are  left  untouched  by  this  act. 

(n)  District  Council  shall  have  the  powers 
of  organization  and  composition  of  the  mu- 
nicipal courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia 


and  the  appointment  of  municipal  court 
Judges. 

(o)  Nothing  can  be  done  to  change  the 
composition  or  organization  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia — only 
municipal  courts  can  be  changed. 

(p)  Council  allowed  to  pass  legislation 
concerning  District  of  Coliombia  Court  of 
Appeals — District  of  Columbia  Appeals  Court 
may  be  given  powers  to  review  decisions  and 
orders  to  administrative  agencies  in  con- 
nection with  licensing  and  registrations. 

B.    ORGANIZATION    AND    PROCEDURES    OF    THE 
DISTRICT    COUNCIL 

1.  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman: 

(a)  Chairman  presides  over  meeting  of 
District  Council. 

(b)  Chairman  acts  Instead  of  Mayor  when 
Mayor  is  absent  or  unable  to  act. 

(c)  Chairman  serves  as  long  as  his  term 
on  the  District  Council. 

(d)  Vice  chairman  takes  over  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  chairman. 

(e)  Secretary  of  District  Council — record- 
keeping and  recording  of  votes  on  legisla- 
tion— secretary  and  clerical  assistants  ap- 
pointed by  council. 

3.  Meetings  of  council:  first  meeting 
called  by  member  who  received  highest  vote 
In  first  election — he  shall  preside  until  a 
regular  chairman  is  chosen. 

(a)  Following  election  of  chairman,  sec- 
retary sets  date  of  next  session  of  council. 

(b)  Council  holds  at  least  one  regular 
meeting  a  week — during  July  and  August 
holds  at  least  two  regular  meetings  a  week. 
Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  chairman, 
members  of  council  or  by  mayor. 

4.  Committees:  Chairman  determines,  with 
advice  and  consent  from  members  of  council, 
what  are  the  standing  and  the  select  com- 
mittees. 

5.  Procedures  for  zoning  acts: 

(a)  Council  must  first  deposit  zoning  acts 
in  introduced  form,  to  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Conunission.  Commission  must  submit 
its  comment  to  council  on  bill  within  30  days, 
including  advice  as  to  whether  the  proposed 
legislation  Is  In  accordance  with  the  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  After  comments  are  received  by  coun- 
cil from  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission, public  hearings  are  then  held  on  the 
act  (acts)  which  are  passed  and  deposited 
with  Capital  Planning  Commission. 

(c)  Council  has  the  powers  of  Investigat- 
ing affairs  of  the  District  committees  or  full 
council  may  caijy  on  Investigations  into 
handling  of  finances,  etc. 

C.    MAYOR 

1.  Person  elected  to  mayorship  can  hold 
no  other  appointed  office  at  time  of  his  elec- 
tion— must  have  resided  In  District  for  3 
years. 

2.  Powers  and  duties: 

(a)  Executive  power  of  District  invested  in 
mayor. 

(b)  Mayor  shall  designate  officer  or  officers 
of  the  executive  department  of  the  District 
who.  during  periods  of  absence  of  the  mayor, 
the  chairman,  or  the  vice  chairman  from  the 
city  administration,  shall  execute  and  per- 
form the  duties  of  mayor. 

(c)  Acts  as  head  of  District  for  ceremonial 
purposes  and  is  official  spokesman  for  the 
District. 

(d)  Mayor  shall  administer  laws  relating 
to  the  app)olntment,  promotion,  etc.  of  all 
personnel  employed  in  the  office  of  mayor 
and  of  personnel  In  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  city  administration. 

(e)  Mayor  administers  personnel  functions 
covering  employees  of  all  District  depart- 
ments, boards,  commissions,  agencies,  etc. 

(f)  Through  heads  of  administrative 
boards,  offices,  and  agencies,  shall  supervise 
and  direct  such  boards,  offices,  and  agencies. 

(g)  Prepares,  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
reports  on   (1)    finances,   (2)   admlnistraUve 
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activities  of  the  executive  office  of  mayor  ana 
the  executive  departments  of  the  District 

(h)  Keep  coimcll  advised  of  financial  con 
dltlon  and  future  needs  of  the  District  and 
make  such  recommendations  to  the  council 
as  seem  to  him  desirable. 

(1)  May  submit  drafts  of  acts  to  the 
council. 

(J)  Performs  other  duties  as  the  council 
may  vote  to  let  him  direct. 

(k)  Mayor  may  delegate  some  of  his  func. 
tions.  If  he  so  desires,  except  for  function  of 
approving  or  disapproving  acts  of  covmcll  and 
for  contracts  between  the  District  and  the 
Federal  Government,  to  any  officer,  employee 
or  agency  of  the  executive  department  who 
may,  upon  approval  of  mayor,  make  further 
delegations  of  power. 

(1)  City  administrator  shall  be  appointed 
by  mayor  and  may  be  removed  by  mayor  who 
shall  be  chief  managerial  aid  to  mayor. 

(m)  Mayor  or  council  may  propose  to  Coo. 
gress  or  to  the  executive  branch  legislation  or 
other  action  not  falling  within  authority  of 
District  government  as  defined  by  act. 

(n)  Mayor  may  Issue  administrative  or- 
ders  to  carry  out  or  enforce  acts  of  city 
council. 

D.   DISTRICT   BUDGET 

1.  Mayor  must  prepare  and  submit,  not 
later  than  April  1.  annual  budget  estimates  to 
District  council. 

2.  Mayor  shall  work  with  council  to  achieve 
(1)  consistency  of  accounting  and  budget 
classifications.  (2)  synchronization  between 
accounting  and  budgeting  and  organizational 
structure.  (3)  Information  on  programs  in. 
eluded  in  budget. 

3.  Council  must  adopt  a  budget  not  late 
than  May  15. 

4.  Five-year  Capitol  program:  (a)  Capital 
program  shall  Include  (1)  list  of  all  capital 
Improvements  proposed  to  be  undertaken  Ic 
next  5  fiscal  years,  with  Information  as  to 
the  necessity  of  these  improvements.  (2 
cost  estimates,  methods  of  financing,  time 
schedules  for  each  improvement,  (3)  esti- 
mated annual  cost  of  operating  and  main- 
taining facilities  to  be  constructed  and/or 
equipped  actual  capital  expenditures  shall 
be  carried  out  each  year  as  capital  outlay 
section  of  current  budget. 

5.  Council  may  adopt  acts  to  give  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  any  of  capital 
projects  budgeted  in  annual  budget. 

E.    BORROWING 

1.  District  may  incur  indebtedness  of  Dis- 
trict at  any  time  outstanding  and  to  pay 
cost  of  constructing  or  acquiring  any  capital 
projects  requiring  expenditures  greater  than 
amount  of  taxes  or  other  revenues. 

2.  No  bonds  can  be  issued  which  exceed 
12  percent  of  assessed  value  of  taxable  real 
and  tangible  personal  property  located  In  the 
District  and  real  and  tangible  property  ex- 
cluding certain  Federal  Government  facili- 
ties located  In  the  District. 

(a)  Bonds  can  be  either  long-term  used 
to  finance  highway  construction,  mass 
transit,  water  and  sanitary  sewage  projects. 
etc.  Bonds  for  projects  determined  by  Coun- 
cil to  be  self -liquidating  cannot  exceed  6 
percent. 

(b)  Bonds  proposed  and  approved  by 
Council  and  mayor  must  be  subjected  to  ref- 
erendum of  qualified  voters  (determined  by 
Board  of  Elections) .  Boards  of  elections  shall 
determine  polling  places,  election  ward 
supervisors,  etc.,  for  referendum  and  for 
regular  elections. 

3.  Short-term  borrowing:  (a)  Council  may 
act  to  issue  short-term  bonds  not  to  exceed 
5  percent  of  total  appropriations  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year — each  of  which  would  hare 
been  designed  as  supplemental  (i.e.  supple- 
mental appropriations  tacked  on  to  the 
budgetary  requests) . 

4.  Surety  bonds:  (a)  Each  officer  and  em- 
ployee of  district  required  to  do  so  by  Coun- 
cil shall  provide  a   bond  with  such  surety 
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and  in  such  amount  as  the  Council  may  re- 
quire. 

5.  Financial  duties  of  the  mayor:  (a) 
Mayor  shall  be  in  charge  of  financial  affairs 
of  the  District,  has  power  to: 

(1)  Prepare  and  submit  annual  budget 
estimates  and  and  budget  message. 

(2)  Supervise  and  be  responsible  for  all 
financial  transactions  to  Insure  adequate 
control  of  revenues  and  resources  and  to 
Insure  that  appropriations  aren't  exceeded. 

(3)  Maintain  systems  of  accounting  and 
Internal  control  of  financial  information  and 
financial  assets  and  debits. 

(4)  Submit  monthly  financial  statement 
to  the  District  Council. 

(5)  Supervise  and  be  responsible  for  as- 
se.-^sment  of  all  property  within  District 
capable  of  taxation. 

(6)  Assess  and  collect  taxes. 
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or  undue  partisanship  In  District  of  Colum- 
bia elections  by  providing  for  a  4-year  term 
for  Mayor  and  District  Council  members,  to 
be  held  In  the  even-numbered  (nonpresi- 
dentlal)   election  years. 

3.  The  bill  eliminates  the  provision  for  age 
18  voting  (raising  It  to  age  21)  and  requires 
a  1-year  District  residence  for  voting  (in- 
stead of  6  months) . 

4.  The  bin  gives  the  President  authority  to 
use  Federal  troops  or  to  take  over  the  local 
police  force  when  he  deems  It  necessary  to 
protect  the  Federal  Interest  or  to  preserve 
order. 


F.    ELECTIONS    IN    THE    DISTRICT 

1.  District  divided  Into  14  wards. 

2.  Terms  of  office : 

(a)  Members  of  District  Council  serve 
for  4  years  beginning  on  odd-numbered  cal- 
endar years  following  such  election. 

(b)  Term  of  Mayor  is  4  years  beginning 
on  odd-numbered  year  following  his  election. 

(c)  Terms  of  members  of  Board  of  Educa- 
tion are  for  4  years  beginning  on  odd-mmi- 
bered  years  following  their  election;  how- 
ever, of  those  first  elected  shall  serve  2  year 
terms. 

(d)  Term  of  office  of  District  Delegate  Is 
for  2  years  beginning  on  odd-numbered  year 
following  his  election. 

(e)  Board  of  Education  has  14  members 
when  14  are  elected,  lots  are  drawn  to  de- 
termine which  7  will  serve  2-year  terms. 

(f)  Mayor  appoints  Delegate  to  Congress 
when  vacancy  occurs  In  that  office,  with 
advice  and  consent  of  Coimcll. 

(g)  When  vacancy  in  Mayorship  occurs, 
special  Is  called  (candidates  may  be  nomi- 
nated beforehand)  to  fill  vacancy.  Until 
election  can  be  held,  appointment  Is  made  by 
District  Council  to  serve  as  temporary  Mayor. 

(h)  Mayor  can  appoint  person  to  fill  va- 
cancy In  Council  when  such  a  vacancy  arises 
with  at-large  seats.  Mayor  must  appoint  per- 
son of  same  political  party  as  that  of  person 
who  vacated  office. 

(1)  Vacancy  in  Board  of  EJducation  filled 
by  Mayor,  without  regard  for  political  affilia- 
tion. Board  of  Education  elections  are  non- 
partisan. 

3.  Board  of  Elections  to  be  established  to 
supervise  elections — each  member  paid  sal- 
ary of  $1,500. 

G.    INTERGOVERNMENTAL    COOPERATION 

1.  District  offices  or  officers  are  allowed  to 
furnish  services  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  Federal  agencies  or  officers  may  provide 
services  for  the  District.  This  prevents 
duplication  of  functions  and  services  by  the 
Federal  and  District  governments. 

2.  In  financing,  the  Treasury  Department 
win  assess  a  certain  percentage  from  Federal 
property  deemed  "taxable"  and  pay  that  ap- 
propriate tax  annually  to  the  District. 

H.   INITIATIVE 

1.  Qualified  voters  of  District  have  the 
right  to  propose  and  enact  legislation.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  Mayor  or  District  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  concise  statement  of 
the  changes  sought  to  be  made  by  H.R. 
11218  which  will  be  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  Senate-passed  version  of 
H.R.  4644  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  bill  provides  for  annual  congres- 
sional appropriation  of  the  Federal  payment 
to  the  District,  eliminating  the  so-called 
automatic  payment  provisions,  while  retain- 
ing the  basic  formula  to  determine  the 
amount  of  the  payment. 

2.  The  bill  meets  objections  raised  to  pos- 
sible encroachment  on  Hatch  Act  protections 


A  more  detailed  explanation  of  those 
changes  appear  in  the  CTgngressional 
Record  of  September  23,  1965,  at  pages 
25013  and  25014. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  direct  a  question  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  Several  so-called 
home  rule  bills  have  been  before  us  in 
the  last  few  weeks.  All  quite  different 
except  for  the  one  exception  that  they 
all  provide  for  partisan  elections  for 
mayor  and  city  council.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  knows  my  position  re- 
garding partisan  elections  for  these  of- 
fices. First  we  had  the  Senate  bill,  then 
the  bill  under  a  discharge  petition,  now 
a  completely  new  substitute  for  con- 
sideration today  and  word  is  now  out 
that  we  will  have  another  substitute 
unveiled  tomorrow. 

Is  there  another  new  substitute  to  be 
unveiled  tomorrow  here  in  the  House? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  know  nothing  about 
that. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Who  drafted  this  third 
bill  and  will  the  gentleman  tell  the 
Committee  who  is  going  to  draft  and 
unveil  the  new  bill  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  know  nothing  about 
that. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  understood  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  might  unveil  an- 
other substitute  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  gentleman  in  the 
well? 

Mr.  LAIRD.    Yes. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Well  somebody  has 
dreamed  up  something  that  I  have  not 
even  begun  to  think  about. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  another  substitute  providing  for 
nonpartisan  elections? 

Mr.  MULTER.    Certainly  not. 

Mr.  LAIRD.     This  is  the  last? 

Mr.  MULTER.  This  is  the  only  one 
that  I  know  about  that  is  going  to  be 
offered. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  That  clears  up  the  mat- 
ter so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  will  yield  myself  1 
minute  in  order  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man about  this  statement  of  Mr.  Schuy- 
ler Lowe  that  the  first  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  the  new  council  will  be  called 
upon  to  pass  will  be  a  payroll  tax  on  sill 


of  the  Federal  employees  who  live  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  and  presumably  on 
the  435  of  us  who  live  in  the  other  50 
States. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  know  nothing  about 
it.  I  do  no  think  that  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. I  think  this  is  some  more  of  the 
illusions  that  are  being  created  in  an  ef- 
fort to  defeat  this  bill. 

Mr.  HAYS.    Could  it  happen? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Of  course  it  could. 
But  if  it  did  we  would  not  stand  for  it 
for  1  minute,  and  you  know  that.  If  any 
such  attempt  as  that  was  made  by  the 
city  coimcil  the  Congress  would  over- 
ride it  immediately,  assuming  that  the 
President  did  not  veto  it  first. 

Mr.  HAYS,  I  would  not  stand  for  it— 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman 
would  or  not. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  am  telling  you  that 
I  would  not  stand  for  it  either,  nor 
would  any  other  Member  of  either  body 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  In  the  conference 
in  connection  with  the  rapid  transit  leg- 
islation, one  of  the  principal  thrusts  of 
some  of  the  District  officials  was  that  we 
impose  such  a  tax  in  order  to  finance  the 
rapid  transit  system.  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  is  on  solid  ground 

Mr.  MULTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
support  that  kind  of  bill? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  told  them  at  that 
time  I  would  not  even  introduce  a  bill 
with  that  in. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  am  sure  that  neither 
will  any  other  Member  of  this  House  do 
so. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  fMr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, lately  we  have  been  legislating  by 
slogan.  If  you  have  a  pretty  slogan,  you 
can  elect  someone  to  office  or  you  can 
pass  a  bill. 

We  have  a  very  pretty  slogan  this  aft- 
ernoon in  connection  with  the  pending 
legislation.    The  slogan  is,  "Home  rule." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  propound  a  question: 
Whose  hometown  is  this?  Does  it  be- 
long to  the  casual  residents  who  are  here 
now  and  who  will  be  gone  tomorrow,  or 
does  it  belong,  under  the  Constitution,  to 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States? 

Washington.  D.C.,  is  one  place  where 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States  can 
come  and  feel  that  he  is  at  home  in  this 
city.  This  is  his  home.  What  is  being 
undertaken  today  is  an  attempt  to  frit- 
ter away,  by  the  persuasiveness  of  a 
pretty  slogan,  the  rights  of  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  who  by  the  way,  are 
represented  by  you  Members  who  are 
voting  for  this  monstrosity  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  author  of  the 
bill — I  mean  the  gentleman  who  intro- 
duced the  bill,  for  I  do  not  know  who  was 
the  author  of  it — in  making  his  opening 
speech  would  discuss  the  bill  itself.  We 
have  5  hours  of  debate  before  us.  I  hope 
that  the  Members  will  remain,  listen, 
and  get  themselves  informed,  because  I 
know  a  lot  of  people  signed  that  petition 
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who  did  not  know  what  was  In  the  bill, 
and  you  ought  to  know  what  is  in  the  bill 
before  you  give  away  the  public  home  of 
all  of  your  constituents  in  the  United 
States. 

Others  will  talk  about  other  aspects  of 
the  bill,  but  I  am  going  to  talk  about  the 
so-called  formula,  the  fiscal  provisions  in 
the  bill.  And  I  am  not  going  to  talk 
about  some  new  fancy  formula  that  may 
have  been  dreamed  up  because  they  were 
afraid  they  could  not  get  this  measure 
through.  I  am  going  to  talk  about  the 
bill  that  is  before  the  House,  the  bill 
that  you  have  been  solemnly  requested 
to  pass,  and  as  to  which  you  were  begged 
to  sign  a  petition  to  take  it  away  from 
the  legislative  committee  that  at  that 
time  was  holding  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

What  is  the  formula  In  this  bill  for 
raising  taxes?  I  know  that  what  I  shall 
state  will  sound  extraordinary,  but  some 
people  will  say.  'That  is  not  right.  That 
is  not  true.  That  is  not  correct."  I  am 
'.joing  to  ask  you  to  look  at  the  bill  Itself 
if  you  have  any  questions  about  what  I 
am  going  to  say  to*  you  relative  to  the 
tax — and  I  call  it  a  tax  because  it  is  a 
tax — that  the  city  council  and  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Washington  would  be  au- 
thorized under  the  bill  to  impose  upon 
all  the  property,  with  minor  exceptions 
such  as  statues,  and  so  forth,  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  the  property  that  belongs 
to  your  constituents.  That  tax  will  be 
based  upon  the  tax  rate  fixed  by  the  city 
of  Washington,  which  tax  rate  is  today 
S2  70  per  hundred  in  value. 

Tomorrow  it  will  be  what  the  city 
council  chooses  to  fix. 

How  will  they  determine  what  is  the 
value  of  this  Capitol?  There  is  not  any- 
thing in  this  bill  that  excepts  the  Capi- 
tol of  the  United  States. 

I  will  have  to  take  time  to  read  that 
to  you.  because  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
ceded me  said  it  would  not  tax  the  Capi- 
tol. This  is  what  it  says  that  they  are 
going  to  tax : 

The  amount  of  real  property  taxes  lost  to 
the  District  during  the  flscal  year  Inunedi- 
.-xtely  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
annual  Federal  payment  is  being  requested, 
based  upon  the  assessed  value  and  rate  of  tax 
In  effect  on  January  1  of  said  preceding  year, 
as  a  result  of  the  exemption  from  real  prop- 
erty taxation  of  the  following  properties: 

Here  is  what  they  are  going  to  tax: 
Real  property   in  the  District  owned  and 
used  by  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  Federal  governmental  services — 

I  thought  this  Capitol  was  supposed  to 
provide  governmental  services  Perhaps 
I  am  mistaken  about  it.  I  have  had 
cause  to  doubt  that  in  recent  years.  Per- 
haps my  friends  are  correct,  and  we  are 
not  supposed  to  furnish  Government 
services. 

I  did  not  riead  all  of  this : 

or   performing  Federal   governmental   func- 
tions. 

If  we  are  not  performing  a  Federal 
governmental  function  here  today,  what 
are  we  doing  here?  This  is  the  Capitol 
of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  not  play  on  words.  I  had  hoped 
th^t  the  gentleman  would  explain  this 
formula,  because  it  is  the  one  thing  they 


insist  they  have  to  have  to  survive;  the 
right  to  tax  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  at  the  tax  rate  which  they 
shall  fix.  and  without  approval  by  the 
Congress  of  the  amount. 

I  want  to  see  somebody  get  up  here 
and  make  a  logical  argument  disputing 
the  fact  that  they  are  going  to  tax  the 
Capitol. 

They  are  going  to  tax  the  White 
House.  They  are  going  to  tax  the  chairs 
you  gentlemen  sit  in  today,  because  the 
next  provision  in  this  bill  is  that  they  will 
tax  all  personal  property  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government.  That  Includes  the 
automobiles. 

The  Speaker  has  an  automobile  as- 
signed to  him,  but  it  belongs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, so  the  Speaker's  automobile  is 
going  to  be  taxed. 

The  majority  leader  enjoys  a  nice 
automobile,  but  it  belongs  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  does  not  belong  to  the  major- 
ity leader  His  automobile  is  going  to  be 
taxed. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  They  will  not 
have  to  pay  the  tax,  but  the  Federal 
Government  will  pay  the  tax  on  the  au- 
tomobiles, will  it  not? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Yes. 

I  do  not  want  to  slight  the  minority 
leader.  He  has  a  nice  automobile  and  a 
chauffeur,  and  his  automobile  is  going  to 
be  taxed,  because  it  belongs  to  the  U.S. 
Government  and  is  situated  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Let  somebody  get  up  here  and  dispute 
that  statement. 

Do  you  know  what  they  are  going  to 
do?  There  is  another  clause  here.  I 
wish  I  had  an  hour  to  explain  some  of 
the  things  in  this  bill. 

You  know,  the  city  of  Washington  has 
a  5-percent  tax  on  what  we  call  corpora- 
tions and  unincorporated  businesses. 
That  is  all  the  private  businesses  in 
Washington.  They  employ  a  great  many 
people,  of  course.  But  they  pay  a  tax  on 
their  net  profit.  They  could  not  figure 
that  out  so  as  to  make  the  Government 
pay  a  tax  on  its  net  profit,  because  it  has 
not  had  any  net  profit  since  I  have  been 
aroimd  here,  for  35  years.  That  would 
not  do. 

Do  you  know  what  they  did?  They 
worked  out  a  formula.  When  they  can- 
not find  anything  else  to  do  they  work 
out  a  formula.  There  are  more  formu- 
las here  than  a  dog  has  fleas,  floating  all 
around  town.  Nobody  knows  what  they 
mean  until  they  get  downtown,  and  they 
put  some  kind  of  construction  on  them. 

What  kind  of  formula  is  it?  They  add 
up  all  the  people  who  work  for  private 
industry;  let  us  say  200.000.  Then  they 
add  up  all  the  people  who  work  for — not 
live  here,  but  work  for — the  Government 
in  Washington.  Let  us  say.  for  instance, 
that  is  400.000. 

Then  they  figure  that  if  there  are 
200.000  people  in  private  industry  and 
the  tax  on  profits  comes  to  $100  million, 
then  the  tax  on  the  Government  comes 
to  $200  million,  because  they  have 
400,000  people.  Can  you  follow  that? 
Can  you  believe  it?    I  do  not  think  you 


believe  it.    Well,  read  the  book.     There 
it  is.    It  is  on  page  50. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired 

Ml-.  McMillan.  Mr.  chairman,  i 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  want  to 
get  this  in  the  Record  so  that  nobody 
can  say  they  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
know  what  I  was  talking  about.  Just 
read  page  50 — annual  Federal  payment 
to  the  District — and  the  2  or  3  pages 
following  that  tell  you  the  things  I  have 
been  telling  you.  Read  it.  Do  you  not 
have  enough  interest  in  this  to  know 
what  you  are  doing?  Have  you?  i 
notice  a  great  number  on  the  other  side, 
our  conservative  Republican  Party,  voted 
for  this  monstrosity  this  morning  and 
an  almost  equal  number  signed  to  dis- 
charge this  regular  committee  in  order 
to  bring  it  up.  Read  this  stuff,  will  you 
please?  You  are  not  going  to  vote  for 
this  if  you  know  what  you  are  voting  for. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the   gentleman  from   Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  want  to 
point  out  what  the  gentleman  is  re- 
ferring to  appears  on  page  57  of  the  so- 
called  substitute  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  substitute  bill.  I  am 
talking  about  the  bill  that  is  before  us. 
There  may  not  ever  be  any  substitute 
bill  and  I  do  not  want  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  is  not 
only  in  the  substitute  bill  but  it  is  in 
H.R.  4644  and  in  the  Senate  bill.  The 
language  you  have  been  talking  about 
is  in  all  of  these  bills  and  particularly 
the  formula  that  you  refer  to  as  it  re- 
lates to  a  fraction  arrived  at  in  deter- 
mining how  many  people  work  for  the 
Federal  Government  within  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  It  is  all  in 
the  bill  if  the  gentlemen  will  just  take 
the  time  to  read  it.  I  am  soi-ry  that  I 
cannot  yield  any  further,  and  the  reason 
is  I  have  only  2  or  3  minutes  and  I  just 
cannot  explain  it  in  that  time.  There 
is  the  question  of  bonding  Washington, 
your  home  city  and  the  home  city  of  all 
the  American  people.  Do  you  know  what 
they  can  do?  All  right.  This  bill  gives 
them  the  authority  to  issue  bonds.  They 
can  issue  bonds  under  this  bill  up  to  12 
percent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
property.  Pi-ivate  property.  Yes.  How 
about  Uncle  Sam's  property?  Oh.  yes. 
That  has  already  been  appraised.  They 
have  a  book  here  with  the  appraisal  in 
it.  I  think  it  comes  to  something  over  a 
billion  and  a  half,  but  that  is  not  as 
much  as  it  ought  to  be.  Yes.  Your  peo- 
ple's property  is  going  to  be  included  in 
the  amount  of  bonds  that  this  city 
council  can  issue.  That  is  the  fact  and 
here  it  is  in  the  book.  How  are  they 
going  to  arrive  at  what  this  appraisal  is 
going  to  be?  And  how  about  this  tax 
rate?  What  is  the  tax  rate  going  to  be? 
Sensible  people  are  sitting  here  voting  to 
bring  this  monstrosity,  this  crazy,  unpre- 
cedented proposal  to  the  floor.  The 
nerve  of  anybody  to  draw  up  such  a  bilL 
My  good  friend  from  New  York,  I  know. 
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never  wrote  this  bill,  and  I  will  yield  to 
him  to  affirm  that  he  did  if  he  wants  to 
or  that  he  did  not  if  he  wants  to.  If  he 
does,  I  am  going  to  ask  him  who  did 
write  the  bill.  That  is  the  great  mystery 
of  it.    Who  did  it  and  who  wrote  it? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  will  have 
to. 

Mr.  MULTER.  This  is  the  product  of 
many  hands  and  many  minds.  I  par- 
ticipated in  the  writing  of  a  home  rule 
bill  that  had  many  of  these  same  pro- 
visions here  and  throughout  the  years 
we  tried  to  improve  on  it.  It  is  the  work 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
HoRTONj,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathus],  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles] 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  None  of  them 
has  been  here  for  many  years. 

Mr.  MULTER.  And  dozens  of  others. 
We  have  all  participated  in  trying  to 
write  a  bill  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
a  great  majority  of  the  House.  Legisla- 
tive counsel,  to  whom  we  pay  good  sal- 
aries to  do  such  work,  have  also  been 
very  helpful. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia  has  made  a  point  about  the  im- 
pact on  the  District  of  Columbia  if  this 
formula  goes  into  effect.  Personally  I 
am  a  bit  concerned  about  some  of  the 
property  that  I  have  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district;  namely,  a  national  park 
and  some  of  the  other  Federal  buildings. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  touch  on 
that. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  was  coming 
to  that  next,  and  I  shall  discuss  it  if  I 
have  the  time.  What  is  going  to  happen 
to  your  districts?  Are  not  your  people 
going  to  get  up  and  say,  "Look  at  this 
big  post  office  building  down  here.  Why 
can  we  not  tax  that?  You  fellows  have 
taxed  Goverimient  property  in  the  Dis- 
trict. Why  are  we  not  going  to  tax  Gov- 
ernment property  here?" 

That  question  has  already  been  stirred 
up.  It  has  happened  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district  and  right  around  Wash- 
ington in  Mr.  Broyhill's  congressional 
district  where  there  are  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  of  property  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government— buildings  and 
furniture,  if  you  please,  and  automobiles. 
What  is  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Broyhill]  going  to  say  when  his 
people  say  to  him.  "Congress  passed  a  bill 
taxing  all  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  Washington.  We  want  you  to 
set  up  and  get  ours;  get  the  property 
taxed  in  Arlington." 

And  that  is  not  an  idle  dream.  Some- 
one sent  me  a  cUppiing,  and  it  men- 
tioned Congresman  Sickles'  district  in 
Maryland  and  also  Mr.  Mathias'  district. 
They  are  both  mentioned  in  here  and 
both  are  supporting  this  bill.  This  arti- 
cle calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  about  to  put  a  tax  on  Government 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  And 
they  say  in  this  article,  in  effect,  "Now, 
boys,  where  is  our  piece  of  pie?"  They 
are  telling  them  that  they  have  got  to 


get  up  and  get  this  property  appraised 
out  here— these  post  offices  and  these 
great  Government  installations  in  that 
area. 

Now,  you  may  think  this  is  an  easy 
thing  to  do,  to  pass  this  bill.  I  know 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  arm-wringing 
around  here  to  get  this  petition  signed. 
I  know  that  it  was  painful.  And  I  know 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  lot  more  arm- 
wringing  on  the  other  arm  before  you 
pass  this  bill.  And  I  know  that  that  is 
going  to  be  painful.  But  how  painful 
is  it  going  to  be  when  you  get  back  home 
any  they  say.  "Well,  where  is  our  share 
of  taxes  on  Government  property  here  in 
our  district?"  That  might  be  real  pain- 
ful. That  might  be  so  painful  that  some 
faces  that  smile  here  today  will  not  be 
smiling  here  when  the  next  Congress 
convenes. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia .    I  yield 

Mr.  WHITENEK.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  in  his  very  fine  statement 
referred  to  a  figure  of  $157  million.  But 
according  to  the  summary  of  federally 
owned  property  reviewed  for  Federal 
payment  which  appears  in  the  appendix 
of  the  staff  study,  this  figure  is  $1,611 
million. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  That  was  a 
shp  of  the  tongue.  The  $157  million  was 
for  this  building.  The  other  figure  is 
$1,600  million  and  more. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  For  this  building 
the  Capitol  building  itself,  it  is  $58,092,- 
680;  and  for  the  other  Capitol  buildings 
and  grounds  there  is  a  further  amount 
of  $157,381,447. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  And  Lord 
knows  what  the  furniture  is  going  to  be. 
Look  at  these  sumptuous  easy  chairs 
that  they  sit  in  out  here  In  the  Cloak 
Room.  Some  folks  spend  time  out  there 
that  they  might  better  spend  listening  to 
what  is  going  on  here.  How  much  are 
those  big  leather  chairs  going  to  be  ap- 
praised for  when  the  Washington  City 
government  agents  come  up  here? 
What  about  that  sumptuous  furniture 
they  have  over  in  the  Raybum  Building, 
and  all  that  kitchen  equipment  and  var- 
ious and  sundry  do-dads,  and  so  forth? 
What  is  that  going  to  be  appraised  at 
when  the  Washington  appraisers  get 
turned  loose  on  you? 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  just  one  other 
thing  I  want  to  say  to  you,  because  mv 
fnend,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
iMr.  Rogers],  raised  the  question  about 
the  compromise  bill.  Well,  there  is  not 
any  compromise  bill.  That  is  another 
effort  dreamed  up  to  get  away  from  these 
objections,  but  they  do  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  there  Is  a  gentleman  downtown 
named  "Rauh"  or  "Rowe"  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  leading  proponent  of  this 
fight.  He  Is  the  fellow  pulling  the 
strings  and  making  the  changes  in  this 
bill.  I  suspect  that  he  had  his  arm  in 
the  drafting  of  this  bill  up  to  his  shoul- 
der, but  I  do  not  know.  Anyway,  he 
was  on  the  television  last  night  and  he 
let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  He  told  us.  If 
you  wanted  to  listen,  why  this  supposed 
compromise  that  they  had  worked  out  by 
themselves  was  introduced,  so  as  to  get 
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a  bUl  through  the  House  and  over  to  the 
other  body,  and  he  made  the  statement 
that  no  bill  would  be  any  good  unless 
they  had  this  right  that  I  have  been  tell- 
ing you  about,  which  is  taxing  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and,  when 
they  get  it  back  over  to  the  Senate  that 
has  already  passed  this  monstrosity, 
they  will  begin  twisting  both  arms  at  the 
same  time  then  and  send  it  to  confer- 
ence and  get  you  who  have  voted  for  it 
who  voted  for  this  bill  when  you  signed 
that  petition  to  take  it  away  from  its 
legislative  committee,  then  they  would 
put  It  back  in.  He  says  that  no  bill  is 
any  good  unless  they  get  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman  « 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMFTH  of  Virginia.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  has  made  a  very  fine  explana- 
tion of  the  so-called  formula,  but  I  be- 
lieve there  Is  one  aspect  of  the  formula 
which  the  gentleman  inadvertently  failed 
to  mention,  and  that  appears  on  page  52 
where  It  provides: 

Real  property  In  the  District  exempt  from 
taxation  by  special  act  of  Congress 

Or  by  other  actions- 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    May  I  an- 
swer the  gentleman? 
Mr.  WHITENER.    Yes. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    I  did  over- 

^fhi;  KiP^fu®.^""®  ^  "^^y  *^by  traps 
in  tnis  bill  that  you  cannot  cover  them 
all  m  15  minutes.  I  really  overlooked 
that  one.   But,  this  one  is  a  "lulu." 

You  know,  you  have  a  lot  of  buildings 
here  that  belong  to  private  societies  and 
things  that  we  want  to  make  free  of 
taxes,  and  we  pass  these  bUls  here  to  do 
that  at  every  session  of  Congress.    Take 
for  mstance,  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.    They  have  an  ornate 
building  down  here.    It  is  exempt  fronv 
taxes.    If  you  taxed  it,  what  you  would 
hear  from  those  ladies  would  be  some- 
thing to  make  the  ears  bum,  because  I 
know  a  lot  of  them.    But,  they  do  not  do 
that.    They  do  not  tax  that.    They  say 
"Oh,  no.  Uncle  Sam  wUl  pick  up  the  tab 
on  that  tax." 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  have  a  provi- 
sion in  here  to  appraise  for  taxation  all 
of  that  tax-exempt  property  and  to  ap- 
ply the  tax  rate  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, whatever  it  may  be  at  the  time,  to 
these  Items  at  whatever  rate  they  choose 
to  make.    They  will  apply  that  tax  rate 
to  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution   and    all    the   other    tax-exempt 
properties.    They  have  not  taken  that 
out  of  the  bill.    It  Is  in  there  now.    It 
will  be  added  to  the  tax  bill  that  will  be 
presented.    They  say  they  are  going  to 
compromise,  but  even  if  they  compro- 
mised under  this  new— and  I  will  repeat 
this — monstrosity,  it  provides  that  they 
shall  present  their  bill  through  the  Gen- 
eral Services  and  the  General  Services 
shall  review  It  and  then  shall  certify  to 
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Congress  and  then  it  will  go  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  know  that  when  a  thing  has 
gone  through  the  General  Services  and 
has  been  certified  for  payment  by  the 
Government,  it  has  a  mandate  to  pay 
the  bill. 

That  is  what  these  boys  want.  They 
do  not  want  anything  else,  and  they  are 
not  going  to  take  anything  else. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Does  not  this  for- 
mula also  provide  that  the  District  may 
levy  or  make  an  assessment  against  prop- 
erties he/e  owned  by  the  VFW,  American 
Legion,  the  American  Red  Cross,  and 
various  religious  societies,  such  as  the 
Methodist  Building  over  here,  and  col- 
lect taxes  on  these  buildings,  and  the 
property,  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Yes.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  disputes  that. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  That  also  goes  for 
the  various  labor  imion  buildings  here. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  They  are  go- 
ing to  make  "Uncle  Sap"  pay.  They  do 
not  make  it  only  on  those  buildings. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sickles]. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
maybe  they  sent  a  boy  here  to  do  a  man's 
job  because,  like  many  in  this  House,  I 
was  impressed  by  the  remarks  of  the  pre- 
vious speaker  in  the  well.  Naturally  I  am 
a  little  bit  concerned  about  the  impres- 
sion that  was  created  by  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman.  You  will  have  to  be  the 
Judges  as  to  whether  or  not  the  proper 
impression  has  been  created. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  why  we  have 
a  Federal  payment  formula  in  the  bill  is 
because  we  feel  that  the  continuation  of 
the  principle  of  Federal  payment  or  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  the  activities  and  the 
financing  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
desirable.  Once  we  had  arrived  at  this 
general  judgment,  we  then  looked  to  a 
method  of  determining  what  the  amount 
should  be.  It  is  true  that  there  have 
been  different  methods  of  the  computa- 
tion of  the  payment  over  the  years. 

There  was  a  time  when  50  percent  of 
the  District  budget  was  paid  for  by  the 
Federal  Government.  More  recently 
there  has  been  an  amount  established  by 
the  Congress  as  a  maximum  amount  pay- 
able, but,  then,  the  appropriations  pro- 
cedure was  followed,  and  the  District  did 
not  get  the  full  amount. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  knows  my  strong 
feeling  that  any  home  rule  bill  should 
include  a  provision  for  annual  review 
of  the  Federal  contribution.  As  I  un- 
derstand it.  in  the  substitute  or  the  com- 
promise an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
make  provision  for  such  an  annual  re- 
view. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land if  the  language  on  page  58,  lines  20 


to  24,  of  H.R.  11218  is  the  language  which 
seeks  to  accomplish  that  result? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  will  answer  the  gen- 
tleman by  saying  "Yes,  it  is." 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  that  is  the 
language,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  crystal 
clear  from  one  of  the  authors  of  this  bill 
or  sponsors  that  the  language  intends 
that  when  the  mayor  submits  the  re- 
quests that  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  will  review  the 
request,  and  that  the  House  and  Senate 
will  then  be  called  upon  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  amount  recommended  by 
those  committees. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  You  have  stated  ac- 
curately what  was  the  intention  of  the 
sponsor  of  the  bill  and  those  of  us  who 
are  the  prime  movers  in  this  effort  to 
pass  the  bill  intend. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Even  though 
the  language  here  is  not  too  complete, 
and  it  is  not  too  clear,  such  an  interpre- 
tation is  a  proper  one  from  a  person  who 
is  a  joint  sponsor  of  this  particular  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  can  only  tell  you,  I 
agree  entirely  with  what  you  said.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  all  the  sponsors 
imderstand  that  this  was  the  intention. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MULTER.  If  there  is  any  doubt, 
let  me  resolve  that  doubt  by  saying  that 
each  of  us  who  put  in  the  bill  with  iden- 
tical language,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Horton]  and  the  gentlemen 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias  and  Mr. 
Sickles]  and  I  intend  and  we  believe  the 
language  does  as  explicitly  as  possible 
require — not  permit — require  the  U.S. 
Congress  each  year  to  review  and  deter- 
mine how  much  if  anything  they  will 
appropriate  and  pay  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  a  contribution  toward  the 
cost  of  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

May  I  add  one  other  thing  further. 
Regardless  of  what  anybody  on  the  out- 
side may  say,  there  is  no  commitment 
of  any  kind  by  any  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
bill  as  to  what  we  will  do  in  conference. 
This  is  the  bill  we  are  asking  the  House 
to  pass,  and  if  the  House  passes  this  bill 
and  it  goes  to  conference,  then  every  con- 
feree is  bound  to  fight  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  yield  so  that  I 
may  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
one  further  question? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  the  statement  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  backed  up  by  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Let  me  be  crystal  clear  now  so 
that  we  all  know  what  we  are  talking 
about.  I  would  like  to  read  the  language 
to  which  I  referred  and  I  read  at  page 
58,  line  20,  of  H.R.  11218.  The  language 
is  as  follows:  "and  is  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  certify  the  amount  of 
such  authorization  to  the  Mayor  who 
shall  submit  it  to  the  Congress,  together 
with  any  request  for  the  appropriation 
of  such  payment." 


In  other  words,  the  answer  given  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land and  the  answer  given  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
pertains  and  refers  specifically  to  this 
language. 

Mr.  MULTER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that  at  all.  Bear  in  mind  also 
that  not  only  as  to  the  appi-opriations 
but  this  bill  specifically  retains  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  all  of  the 
constitutional  and  legislative  authority 
that  it  has  over  the  District  of  Columbia. 
We  are  merely  by  this  charter  temporar- 
ily delegating  to  the  city  council  and  the 
Mayor  some  of  the  powers  that  we  have, 
with  a  complete  retention  and  right  of 
review  at  all  times  to  change,  to  modify, 
or  to  repeal  any  action  whether  it  be 
an  appropriation  or  anything  else.  So 
I  would  go  even  further  and  say  not 
only  must  the  Congress  appropriate 
money  each  year  but,  to  the  extent  that 
any  appropriation  is  unexpended,  this 
Congress  retains  the  right  to  recall  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Any  such 
language  does  not  mean  that  the  Con- 
gress has  to  appropriate  any  amount, 
from  zero  on  up — we  have  the  final  au- 
thority on  an  annual  basis  to  make  our 
own  determination  and  to  use  our  own 
judgment  regardless  of  the  formula? 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely and  completely  correct. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Notwithstanding 
the  answer  which  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  gave  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford],  I  will  ask  the 
gentleman  if  it  is  not  correct  that  the 
Congress  will  never  have  any  right  or 
opportunity  to  evaluate  the  budget  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  but  that  in  fact  the 
situation  will  be  as  stated  on  page  58.  that 
the  mayor  with  the  approval  of  the  city 
^council  will  merely  submit  to  the  General 
Services  Administrator  a  computation 
based  on  whatever  the  tax  rate  is  that 
is  fixed  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
that  Congress  could  not  go  behind  that 
at  all  if  they  found  they  were  buying 
eskimo  pies  for  folks  working  in  ice- 
houses and  we  could  not  do  a  thing 
about  it;  could  we? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  would  hope  they 
would  not  have  to  become  that  concerned 
with  the  sale  of  Eskimo  pies  in  ice  hoiases. 
But  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  would  request  the 
budget  and  review  the  budget  thoroughly 
before  it  made  Is  final  judgment  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  House.         , 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Why,  then,  does 
not  the  gentleman  provide  that  the 
Mayor  and  the  City  Council  would  sub- 
mit to  the  Appropriations  Committee  or 
to  the  Congress  the  budget? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Because  we  wish  to 
make  sure  that  the  computation  would 
be  made  properly.  In  the  way  the  bill 
was  originally  drafted,  the  administra- 
tor would  certify  that  an  account  was 
correct.  All  we  are  now  doing  is  adding 
the  additional  step,  which  is  a  most  im- 
portant step  insofar  as  the  House  is 
concerned,  that  they  would  not  get  a 
penny  imtil  we  woiild  appropriate  the 
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money.  We  would  not  appropriate  the 
money  until  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee had  reported  out  the  bill.  They  will 
not  report  it  until  they  have  looked  at  the 
entire  budget  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  gentleman  is 
saying  that  the  formula  does  not  mean  a 
thing? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  was  getting  to  that 
point  when  we  got  engaged  in  the  collo- 
quy. I  shall  "Hot  say  that  the  formula 
does  not  mean  '0  thing,  but  it  has  been 
greatly  affected  by  this  language.  I  wish 
to  explain  it. 

Mr.  WHITENEk.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman one  other  question?  When  the 
gentleman  testified  before  our  subcom- 
mittee, before  we  were  imgallused,  he  did 
:wt  seem  to  know  the  answer  to  this 
question.  I  am  sm-e  he  must  know  it 
now.  You  have  a  formula  provided  in 
the  bill.  We  are  told  that  the  figures 
show  that  this  year  there  will  be  around 
S175  million  of  Federal  money  spent — 
S175  million  will  be  spent — in  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  the  Federal  Government, 
a  part  of  which  would  be  for  strictly  local 
services  which  are  not  included  in  the 
present  Federal  payment.  Are  we  to  un- 
derstand that  this  formula  envisions  that 
there  will  be  no  appropriated  funds  for 
things  like  hospitals  which  are  confined 
for  the  use  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  some  of  these  other  agencies  which 
are  strictly  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  that  the  only  money  they  can  ex- 
pect would  be  from  this  so-called 
formula? 

Mr.  SICKLES.     I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  question. 

Mr.  WHITENER.    I  shall  try  to  make 
it  clear.    The  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  is 
one  of  the  institutions  to  which  I  refer. 
Recently  in  our  committee  we  considered 
legislation,   which  was  passed   by  the 
House,  which  provided  that,  If  any  non- 
resident of  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
hospitalized  in  that  hospital,  a  claim 
would  be  filed  by  the  District  Commis- 
sioners against  the  family  of  the  indi- 
rtdual  or  against  the  State  of  that  in- 
divlduars  residence.    The  Federal  tax- 
payers pay  every  penny  of  the  operation 
of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  and  not  only 
that,  under  your  rather  phenomenal  for- 
mula, we  will  pay  taxes  on  a  building  In 
order  to  have  the  privilege  of  spending 
the  taxpayers'  money  from  all  over  the 
United  States.    Does  the  gentleman  say 
that  in  the  future  we  shall  not  have  to 
take  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  under  the 
Appropriations  Committee's  wing — that 
it  \^-ill  come  under  the  formula? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  We  will  continue  to 
handle  the  St.  Elizabeth's  appropriation 
as  we  have  in  the  past  unless  we  decide 
to  do  otherwise. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  So  they  will  have 
two  bites  at  the  cherry. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Unless  you  change  the 
niles,  the  rules  will  be  as  you  have  de- 
scribed them. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
!^an  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  think  we  should  try 
to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  despite 
all  the  talk  here,  there  is  no  tax  on  any 
^vernment  property,  real  or  personal. 


All  we  are  doing  in  the  substitute  is  pro- 
viding a  formula  to  authorize  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  money  that  may  be  ap- 
propriated. I  emphasize  and  underline 
the  words  "may  be  appropriated." 

So  when  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tees of  both  Houses  consider  the  matter, 
they  will  have  the  same  free  hand  which 
they  now  have.  There  would  be  no  limi- 
tation of  any  kind  whatsoever  in  the 
pending  bill,  or  in  the  proposed  bill  which 
we  hope  the  House  will  pass,  which  will  in 
any  way  delimit  or  prevent  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  from  reviewing 
every  last  dollar  that  is  requested  by  the 
District  government,  and  appropriating 
only  so  much  as  the  Congress  decides 
they  should  have. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  The  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing the  formula  that  we  have  was  to 
try  to  come  up  with  some  reasonable 
basis,  a  formula  that  would  be  fair  and 
equitable,  one  that  would  be  flexible,  one 
which  would  be  automatically  adjusted. 
We  came  up  with  the  formula  which  is 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  the  bottom  of  page  57  of  the  bill 
he  will  see,  in  subparagraph  (2)  a  stipu- 
lation with  respect  to  the  formula  by 
which  charges  will  be  worked  out  for 
water  services  in  the  District  to  be  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers  operates  a  waterplant  and 
furnishes  the  District  of  Columbia  water. 
This  subparagraph  (2),  it  would  ap- 
pear, would  provide  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  pay  taxes  to  the  Dis- 
trict for  the  privilege  of  furnishing  it 
water.  Is  that  a  fair  interpretation  of 
that  language? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  do  not  believe  that 
would  be  a  fair  interpretation, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  suggest  that  the 
gentleman  read  subparagraph  (2)  and 
try  to  find  some  other  interpretation. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  The  amount  of  money 
that  is  going  to  be  paid  is  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  the  water,  to  reimburse  the  cost 
of  the  water. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  I  imderstand  it,  furnishes 
the  water. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment furnishes  the  water,  then  I  am 
sure  it  charges  the  District  for  it.  We 
will  go  all  aroimd  the  circle. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Is  it  not  also  cor- 
rect that  the  Federal  Government  fixes 
the  mains? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  problem. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  believe  they  main- 
tain them. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER  Let  us  look  at  the  lan- 
guage to  which  I  believe  the  gentleman 
referred.  Page  57,  line  22.  This  is  the 
language.    It  says: 

The  amount  of  the  charges  for  water  serv- 
ices furnished  to  the  Federal  Oovermnent 
by  the  District. 


And  not  the  reverse. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  We  felt  that  there  was 
a  need  to  come  up  with  an  automatic 
formula  which  would  take  into  consider- 
ation all  of  the  uncertainties  and  would 
be  fair  and  equitable.  It  was  recognized 
that,  of  course,  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  an  industry  and  is  not  a  business, 
but  it  certainly  stands  in  that  stead  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  So  a  for- 
mula was  determined. 

This  is  not  a  tax.  It  is  specifically  so 
stated  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes 

Mr.  SICKLES.    Section  324(b)  says: 
Neither  the  Council — 

That  is  the  elected  District  Council— 

nor  the  qualified  voters  of  the  District  of 
Columbia — 

Who  have  a  right  to  petition — 

may  pass  any  act  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  or — 

(1)  impose  any  tax  on  property  of  the 
United  States; 

So  the  bill  specifically  says  that  there 
will  be  no  tax  on  the  property  of  the 
United  States. 

In  order  to  have  a  payment  in  lieu  of 
taxes  we  have  developed  a  formula.  We 
take  the  real  estate  assessment,  with 
some  exceptions,  of  all  Federal  property, 
and  the  personal  property  assessment, 
with  some  exceptions,  for  all  personal 
property,  and  apply  to  that  the  local 
rates,  in  order  to  establish  what  the  pay- 
ment will  be. 

They  tell  me  that  a  long  time  ago  if 
something  looked  like  a  duck,  waddled 
like  a  duck  and  quacked  like  a  duck  then 
it  must  be  a  duck.  The  difference  here 
is  that  there  is  everything  except  the 
quacking  like  a  duck.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference. This  difference  is  that  this  is  a 
formula  established  by  that  person  or 
thing  which  is  supposed  to  be  taxed. 
This  formula  can  be  changed  at  any 
time. 

We  have  added— and  this  is  the  im- 
portant factor — by  our  subsequent 
change,  in  this  modification  which  every- 
body has  been  referring  to,  that  we  rec- 
ognize the  Congress  was  not  of  a  mind  to 
have  this  appropriation  automatic,  so 
our  bill  has  been  amended,  as  indicated 
by  the  minority  leader,  to  the  point 
where  there  will  be  an  annual  appropri- 
ation. 

All  this  entire  formula  will  do,  at  this 
point,  is  establish  a  maximum.  The  ap- 
propriation will  be  annual  as  determined 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Since  the  gentle- 
man has  said  that  this  quacking  is  not 
going  on  in  the  District  of  Columbia  but 
there  is  a  little  bit  of  waddling,  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  would  support  an 
amendment  which  would  let  this  same 
tax  formula  waddle  through  the  50 
States  and  into  the  various  cities  where 
there  is  Federal  property? 
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Mr.  SICKLES.  I  do  not  believe  so. 
I  believe  the  situation  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  dififerent.  What  we  have 
done  in  the  past,  for  more  than  150  years, 
is  establish  the  principle  of  the  Federal 
payment.  This  is  a  method  of  deter- 
mining on  an  automatic  basis  what  a 
fair  amount  should  be. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  So  if  I  should  offer 
an  amendment  giving  Maryland  this 
same  priivlege.  the  gentleman  says  he 
will  vote  against  that? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  will  vote  against  it 
with  a  smile,  because  I  know  all  it  will 
do  is  kill  the  bill. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  The  point  I  would 
like  to  raise  is,  if  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  emancipated  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  home  rule,  then  what  is  the 
justification  as  far  as  the  sponsors  of 
this  bill  are  concerned  for  the  Federal 
payment? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  The  justification  as 
established  over  the  years  is  because  of 
the  very  presence  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
here  and  the  major  function  and  role 
in  this  area  of  the  Nation's  Capital  with 
the  great  concentration  of  major  public 
buildings. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Is  that  not  the 
source  of  wealth  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  begin  with?  The  Federal 
Government? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  It  is  a  source  of 
wealth  and  it  is  a  source  of  problems, 
also.  Like  any  major  industry  in  any 
large  city  it  brings  a  lot  to  it  and  it  also 
generates  a  lot  of  problems.  In  the  past 
this  has  been  recognized  as  far  as  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  concerned. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Will  the  gentle- 
man not  concede  that  the  private  prop- 
erty here,  or  most  of  it  anyway,  is  here 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia? 
•  Mr.  SICKLES.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  And  that  the  185,- 
000  civilian  Federal  employees  who  In 
1960  received  $1,476  million  in  pay  from 
the  Federal  Go\-emment  live  here  and 
buy  homes  here  and  acquire  taxable 
property  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  That  is  right,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is  really  suggested  that 
we  should  not  continue  the  Federal  for- 
mula or  pajTnent.  It  is  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  determining  how  it  should  be 
measured  and  under  what  circumstances 
it  should  be  paid.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  propose  to  apply  this  principle 
to  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  the  country. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  for  a  further  question.  In  my 
district  and  in  fact  in  my  hometown, 
the  Federal  Government  is  building  a 
very  fine  post  office  building  costing 
about  S5  million.  I  am  sure  we  are  glad 
to  have  it  and  are  not  plsmning  to  charge 
the  Federal  Government  any  taxes  on  It, 
but  I  would  be  hard  put  to  answer  a  con- 
stituent on  how  we  can  justify  the  fact 
that  this  property  in  North  Carolina  Is 
tax  free,  yet  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 


under  home  rule,  property  of  the  Fed- 
^eral  Government  is  taxed  according  to 
the  schedule  in  the  report.    That  con- 
cerns me.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  do  not  think  you 
will  have  a  problem  because  what  will 
happen  is  whenever  the  formula  develops, 
assuming  that  the  bill  is  passed,  when 
it  goes  through  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess there  will  be  some  shrinkage.  The 
actual  pasrment  will  be  less,  and  you  can 
tell  your  constituents  they  forgot  about 
the  post  oflBces  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  Section  337  of  the 
proposed  act  has  to  do  with  the  proce- 
dure of  zoning  acts.  I  have  read  this 
section  carefully  and  I  find  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  has  no 
veto  authority  whatsoever  over  proposed 
zoning  to  be  made  by  the  Council.  What 
is  to  protect  the  U.S.  Capitol  or  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  for  example,  and  Inde- 
pendence Avenue,  for  example,  from  an 
invasion  by  billboards,  service  stations, 
liquor  stores,  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

There  is  considerable  interest  on  the 
part  of  some  in  beautifying  our  high- 
ways around  the  country  these  days  and 
keeping  junkyards  out  of  sight,  but 
who  is  going  to  have  the  veto  authority 
when  that  sort  of  thing  is  allowed  to  in- 
vade the  area  surrounding  Capitol  Hill? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  The  current  situation, 
of  course,  is  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Commissioners  are  the  zoning  au- 
thority. The  only  real  impact  or  influ- 
ence on  them,  I  suppose,  is  that  they  are 
appointees  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  would  have  some  in- 
fluence on  them.  We  would  not  change 
the  law  except,  of  course,  it  would  give 
to  the  District  Council  the  zoning  au- 
thority power.  They  would  still  have  to 
refer  and,  as  a  matter  of  law  now  they 
will  have  to  refer  any  recommended 
zoning  changes  to  the  Commission  and 
give  them  ample  time,  I  think  it  is  30 
days,  in  which  to  make  a  report.  But 
before  this  act  could  be  consummated 
there  would  be  a  right  to  veto  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which  Is 
not  there  any  more,  or  we  could  pass  a 
law  here,  which  we  always  reserve  and 
retain  the  right  to  do.  So  It  seems  to 
me  there  are  many  adequate  safeguards 
still  there. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  SICKLES.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  How  would  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  become 
informed  when  the  procedures  prescribed 
under  this  section  of  the  law  do  not  re- 
quire that  any  notification  be  given  them 
when  zoning  proposals  are  to  be  changed? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  would  assume  that 
we  would  continue  to  have  both  District 
Committees  with  a  great  many  functions 
to  perform.  I  am  sure  they  would  be 
very  mindful  what  is  going  on. 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentlemans 
ass^mlption  is  one  for  which  he  has  no 
basis.  There  is  no  requirement  for  the 
Council  to  inform  the  District  Commit- 
tee either  of  the  House  or  of  the  Senate 
of  anything,  only  that  they  inform  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
and  even  then  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  has  no  authority;  they 
may  only  comment. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  This  Is  the  only  au- 
thority  they  have  at  present.  I  am  sure 
they  would  keep  us  wired  in  as  to  what 
was  going  on  if  they  thought  that  the 
local  oflBcials  were  going  to  do  something 
different. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then  it  would 
be  possible  without  the  Congress  know- 
ing anything  about  it  to  build  high-rise 
apartments  overshadowing  the  dome  of 
this  Capitol? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  cannot  imagine  any- 
thing like  that  happening  without  our 
knowing  about  it  either  from  appro- 
priate groups  or  an  aroused  citizenry, 
and  then  we  would  have  the  opportunitv 
to  look  into  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
says  he  cannot  imagine  its  happening, 
but  it  could  happen. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
really  within  the  realm  of  possibility. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  There  are  manv 
things  happening  today  that  I  did  not 
think  2  years  ago  were  in  the  realm  of 
possibility. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  that  the  gentleman  raises  a  point. 
but  I  think  there  is  a  good  answer  to  it. 
I  have  tried  to  speak  to  it,  but  with 
respect  to  the  bill  there  are  just  a  great 
many  areas  that  if  we  could  look  10  or 
15  years  ahead  we  might  be  In  ssmipathy 
with  this  point  or  other  points,  or  we 
might  be  alarmed  about  them,  and  may- 
be unduly  alarmed.  But  we  have  to  as- 
sume that  there  are  reasonable  and  de- 
cent people  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  that  they  would  elect  reasonable  and 
decent  people  to  do  this  job.  I  am  will- 
ing to  put  my  trust  in  these  people,  and 
I  hope  the  rest  of  us  will  go  along  with 
that. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Let  me  sav 
specifically  for  this  one  Member  that  I 
am  not  at  all  willing.  But  will  the  gen- 
tleman answer  this  one  other  question? 
Mr.  SICKLES.  Briefly. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  How  are  the  liq- 
uor licenses  to  be  controlled  under  the 
authority  granted  the  Council  for  Zon- 
ing? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  think  that  they 
would  come  under  the  authority  of  the 
Liquor  Board.  The  Council  would  have 
that  authority  and  could  keep  It  to  them- 
selves or  establish  a  Liquor  Board  that 
would  continue  to  operate  as  the  current 
Liquor  Board  operates  now.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  a  proper  legislative  func- 
tion for  them,  to  determine  the  manner 
In  which  liquor  licenses  will  be  granted. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Do  I  understand 
the  gentleman  to  say  that  a  Liquor  Board 
that  Is  to  be  created  will  operate  under 
the  same  restrictions  which  presently  ex- 
ist with  respect  to  the  granting  of  liquor 
licenses  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  The  gentleman  is  ask- 
ing me  to  outguess  what  future  author- 
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ities  will  do  with  respect  to  liquor  li- 
censes. When  this  District  Council 
passes  .local  regulations  they  will  pass 
regulations  with  respect  to  this  subject 
matter  as  they  do  others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  this  formula  is  merely  a  formula. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  local  District 
government  does  not  tax,  but  the  for- 
mula is  there  only  to  give  reasonableness 
in  determining  what  the  amount  of  the 
payment  should  be.  There  is  a  precedent 
for  that.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  some 
few  years  ago,  in  determining  what  they 
thought  an  adequate  payment  should  be, 
used  a  formula  substantially  the  same 
as  the  one  we  have  in  the  bill,  as  one 
that  would  be  equitable.  Then  they  de- 
termined the  amount  of  the  appropria- 
tion. It  Vv^ould  be  based  upon  substan- 
tially the  same  formula  we  have  here 
today. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SICKLES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  We  are 
talking  about  the  formula  which  begins 
as  part  4,  on  page  54  of  the  so-called 
compromise  bill,   H.R.    11218.    On  line 

19  it  says:  "are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  revenues  of  the 
United  States  to  cover  the  proper  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District." 

Will  the  gentleman  agree  that  when 
we  turn  to  page  58  we  find  a  section 
where  the  mayor  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administrator  get  together  and  ar- 
rive at  some  figure? 

Will  the  gentleman  agree  that  that  is 
an  authorization  for  an  appropriation? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  If  the  thrust  of  the 
gentleman's  question  is  that  does  lines 

20  through  24  on  page  58  restrict  the  ap- 
plication of  the  language  on  page  54,  line 
19,  so  that  you  do  not  have  automatic 
appropriations,  then  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No;  the 
question  is  not  that.  My  question  is 
that  under  the  wording  of  this  language 
when  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  the  mayor  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia arrive  at  a  conclusion,  does  that 
constitute  authorization  for  an  appro- 
priation at  the  amount  upon  which  they 
agree? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  No;  It  does  not.  be- 
cause  

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Well,  now, 
if  it  does  not.  then  will  the  gentleman 
not  agree  that  the  rules  of  the  House 
provide  that  before  an  appropriation  can 
be  had  there  must  be  legislation  author- 
izing It? 

Mr.  SICKLES.    Yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  that  be 
true,  when  does  Congress  authorize  the 
appropriation,  unless  you  Intend  to  slip 
it  through  here  by  delegating  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Washington  the  au- 
thority to  make  a  law  for  Congress  which 
is  to  authorize  the  appropriation,  and 
that  appropriation  is  the  amount  that 
they  agree  to? 

Is  not  that  a  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion to  be  placed  upon  this  compromise 
bill? 


Mr.  SICKLES.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  are.  in  effect,  trying  to  sneak  some- 
thing through.  I  think  everyone  under- 
stands that  if  we  pass  this  bill,  this  Is 
the  authority  for  the  payment,  but  there 
still  must  be  the  appropriation,  and  not 
1  penny  will  be  paid  unless  we  pass 
an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Will  the 
gentleman  not  agree  that  before  there 
can  be  an  appropriation  there  must  be 
an  authorization  for  the  same? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  This  will  be  the  au- 
thorization, it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  This? 
That  is  the  point.  This  is  the  author- 
ization? 

Mr.  SICKLES.     Yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  But  ordi- 
narily Congress  would  approve  it.  But 
here  you  have  assigned  the  responsibility 
for  this  authorization  to  be  performed  by 
whom?  The  mayor  to  be  elected  imder 
this  setup  and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, neither  of  whom  Congress 
has  any  control  over. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  We  are  setting  up  the 
rules  here  by  this  authorization  bill,  and 
it  seems  to  me  this  Is  not  shocking,  as 
long  as  they  follow  the  rules  set  out 
here.  But  since  we  have  the  additional 
protection  of  not  1  penny  being  paid 
before  going  through  the  appropriations 
process,  I  do  not  see  any  need  for  alarm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  my  re- 
marks by  saying  that  we  do  have  a 
letter  from  the  Deputy  Attorney  General 
which  states  that  this  formula  is  con- 
stitutional. It  is  similar  to  the  one 
which  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  used  with  reference  to  this  kind  of 
formula  where  they  have  automatic  pay- 
ment.' It  Is  merely  a  formula.  We  are 
not  taxing  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States,  we  are  not  taxing  flagpoles,  we  are 
not  even  taxing  the  chairs  out  In  the 
Speaker's  lobby  where  we  rest  so  com- 
fortably. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mai-yland  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  early  in  the 
session  I  proceeded— relative  to  the  ques- 
tions of  home  rule — with  the  Idea  in  mind 
that  there  would  be  some  reasonable  mid- 
dle road  where  some  of  the  congressional 
responsibilities  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia could  be  transferred  to  a  local  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Government,  having  in 
mind  that  the  judicious  delegation  of  re- 
sponsibility might  create  a  more  efficient 
and  democratic  goverrunent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  time  went  on  we. 
on  the  minority  side,  held  discussions  on 
what  we  might  be  able  to  do  to  improve 
the  home  nile  bills  to  make  them  work- 
able. Certain  glaring  points  came  into 
very  sharp  focus  in  our  discussions  and 
research  on  this  delicate  issue. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  pro- 
ceeded diligently  with  the  Idea  of  trj'ing 
to  work  something  out  to  protect  and 
improve  our  Federal  City  in  every  re- 
spect. Certainly  we  did  not  want  the 
Capital  City  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  become  a  political  vassalage 


for  anybody.  We  have  seen  many  of  our 
large  cities  where  graft-ridden  organi- 
zations have  taken  over.  Such  should 
not  be  permitted  in  our  Capital  City  as 
happens  in  other  cities  where  the  black 
bag  operator  goes  around  soliciting  and 
arm-tvdsting  in  every  imaginable  way. 

The  District  Committee  was  in  the 
process  of  holding  hearings  on  the  var- 
ious home  rule  biUs  when  the  discharge 
procedure  interrupted.  Thus.  your 
committee  did  not  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  and  discuss  the  myr- 
iad proposals  before  it  so  as  to  find  the 
most  workable  and  judicious  approach  ' 
to  a  measure  of  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

After  our  hearings  were  interrupted.  I 
took  it  upon  myself  to  research  each  of 
the  home  rule  bills.  Summing  up,  I 
found  many  glaring  defects,  some  of 
which  have  been  discussed  today.  How- 
ever, some  have  been  overlooked,  which 
I  will  touch  on.  For  example,  under 
these  bills,  the  Federal  employees  are 
de-Hatched  for  local  elections.  The 
Hatch  Act  provides  that  Federal  em- 
ployees shall  not  take  part  in  partisan 
politics.  These  bills  would  both  de- 
Hatch  and  allow  partisan  elections.  In 
addition,  the  bill  exempts  the  candidates 
for  Mayor  and  Coimcll  from  the  Federal 
Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Rostenkow- 
sKi).  The  Chair  will  count.  [After 
counting.]  One  himdred  Members  are 
present,  a  quonmi. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
point  out  that,  first,  these  home  rule  bills 
will  set  up  elections  on  a  partisan  basis; 
second,  these  bills  will  de-Hatch  Federal 
employees.  As  a  result,  you  can  expect 
that  the  ward  heelers  will  move  in  on 
the  Federal  Government  employees  to 
solicit  money  and  political  muscle  for 
District  political  campaigns.  You  can 
expect  a  Federal  employee  will  feel  a 
heavy  and  immediate  obligation  to  make 
a  contribution,  because  he  will  fear  for 
his  job  If  he  fails  to  cooperate.  The 
threat  is  implicit.  The  General  Counsel 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  endorses 
this  position  and  I  Include  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  an  article  by  Joe  Young 
reporting  the  General  Courisel's  com- 
ments: 

(From  the  Evening  Star.  Sept.  24,  1965) 

Merit    System    Threat    Seen    in    Flan    for 

Washington  Partisan  Politics 

(By  Joseph  Young) 

The  Civil  Service  Commission's  General 
Counsel  believes  provisions  In  the  District's 
home  rule  bill  that  permits  Federal  and 
District  government  employees  to  take  an 
active  part  In  Washington's  municipal  elec- 
tions on  a  partisan  basis  pose  a  "grave 
threat"  to  the  merit  system. 

Lawrence  Meloy,  who  has  been  more  closely 
associated  with  enforcement  of  the  Hatch 
Act  than  any  other  Government  official  since 
Its  enactment  In  1939.  says  the  home  rule 
legislation  could  open  the  door  for  eventual 
repeal  of  political  activity  restrictions  for 
Federal  workers  In  national  elections  as  well. 

Furthermore,  Meloy  contends  that  by  per- 
mitting Federal  employees  to  campaign  ac- 
tively in  municipal  elections  here  they  will 
be  subjected   to  intense  political  pressures 
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to    contribute    to    candidates    and    political 
parties. 

"Their  chances  of  promotion  and  even 
keeping  their  Jobs  would  depend  on  their 
political  activities  in  many  cases,"  Meloy 
said.  "And  should  a  political  change  of  ad- 
ministration occur,  their  chances  of  keeping 
their  Jobs  would  rest  on  how  little  they  did 
for  the  previous  party  In  power.  Thus,  Gov- 
ernment workers  here  would  be  Jeopardizing 
their  careers,  no  matter  what  they  did." 

Meloy  believes  that  Federal  employees' 
political  activities  in  municipal  elections  In 
Washington  would  be  Justified  if  the  elec- 
tions were  held  on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  But 
the  legislation  provides  that  elections  be  held 
on  a  partisan  basis — with  candidates  run- 
ning under  the  labels  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Parties. 

Thus,  the  CSC  General  Counsel  said.  Fed- 
eral workers  can't  help  but  get  mixed  up  In 
partisan  politics. 

Meloy  pointed  out  that  Hatch  Act  rules 
now  permit  Federal  workers  to  participate 
actively  in  nonpartisan  municipal  elections 
throughout  the  country  and  that  this  haa 
worked  out  fine. 

"We  have  never  had  any  trouble  as  a 
result  of  Federal  workers  participating  ac- 
tively In  nonpartisan  elections  In  cities  such 
as  Los  Angeles.  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Dallas, 
Milwaukee,  and  many  others,"  Meloy  said. 
"There's  no  reason  why  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's elections  can't  also  be  on  a  non- 
partisan basis." 

The  widely  held  view  Is  that  President 
Johnson  and  the  Democratic  controlled  Con- 
gress, well  aware  of  the  overwhelming  Demo- 
cratic vote  in  the  District,  want  to  capitalize 
on  this  by  holding  partisan  elections,  rather 
than  dispensing  with  party  labels  on  a  non- 
partisan basis. 

Consequently.  Meloy's  views  are  not  get- 
ting much  of  a  response  from  CSC  or  at  the 
White  House. 

Meloy  also  thinks  that  if  Federal  em- 
ployees are  permitted  to  campaign  actively  on 
a  partisan  basis  In  the  District,  they  will 
have  to  be  given  such  rights  In  Montgomery 
and  Arlington  Counties.  In  turn,  this  will 
spread  to  all  partisan  municipal  and  other 
State  contests  thoughout  the  country,  he 
believes. 

"After  that.  It  will  only  be  a  matter  of 
time  before  legislation  would  be  enacted  to 
allow  Government  workers  to  participate  ac- 
tively In  national  politics  and  elections," 
Meloy  predicted.  "I  don't  think  the  merit 
system  as  we  know  it  could  survive  this." 
Federal  and  District  government  employees 
living  In  the  District  of  Columbia  would  not 
be  the  only  workers  eligible  to  participate 
and  campaign  actively  In  the  District's 
mayoralty  and  city  council  and  perhaps 
delegate  elections.  Federal  and  District  em- 
ployees living  In  nearby  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia also  could  participate  and  campaign 
actively,  thus  subjecting  themselves  to  pos- 
sible pressure  from  their  bosses  to  take  an 
active  role. 

If  we  are  going  to  permit  such  a  dan- 
gerous bill  to  be  passed  in  this  Congress, 
we  would  be  derelict  in  our  responsibility. 
We  of  the  minority  discussed  these  dan- 
gerous provisions  and  begged  the  bill's 
authors  to  consider  them,  but  we  have 
been  completely  ignored. 

When  you  start  talking  about  amend- 
ing the  Hatch  Act,  that  is  section  9  of  the 
Hatch  Act.  as  it  applies  to  District  elec- 
tions, I  would  remind  you  that  under 
present  law  there  have  been  flagrant  and 
repeated  violations  of  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  and  there  have  been  flagrant 
and  repeated  violations  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

To  docimient  what  I  say  I  will  include 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  material 


relative  to  this  discussion  including  cor- 
respondence between  myself  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission: 

PoLrncAi.  Shakedowns  in  the  REA 
Mr.  Nelsen.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May  28  Issue 
of  the  Washington  Star  contained  a  front 
page  story  by  Walter  Plncus  indicating  that 
the  political  arm  twisters  are  at  work  again 
trying  to  pressure  Federal  employees  Into 
buying  $100  tickets  to  the  1965  Democratic 
congressional  dinner  on  June  24  at  the  Na- 
tional Armory.  I  include  this  article  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks,  along  with  a  Wash- 
ington Star  editorial  of  June  1  commenting 
on  these  disclosures: 

"U.S.  WORKERS  TARGETS  AGAIN 

"(By  Walter  Plncus) 
"Machinery  to  soUcit  political  contribu- 
tions from  Federal  employees  again  has  been 
set  in  motion  by  Democratic  Party  officials 
given  the  Job  of  selling  $100  tickets  to  the 
1965  Democratic  congressional  dinner  on 
June  24  at  the  National  Armory. 

"The  aim  this  year,  through  mailings  and 
personal  contact,  apparently  Is  to  get  those 
employees  who  contributed  last  year  during 
the  presidential  campaign  to  contribute 
again. 

"As  part  of  their  program,  the  Democrats 
again  appear  to  be  planning  to  push  ticket 
sales  within  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies— a  practice  that  previously  has  stirred  up 
criticism  from  within  the  civil  service. 

"This  year,  however,  ifs  the  'salesmen'  se- 
lected to  do  the  pushing  who  appear  dis- 
turbed. 

"  'You  have  a  choice — break  the  Justice  De- 
partment's law  or  Maguire's  law,'  one  politi- 
cal appointee  said  Wednesday.  He  had  Just 
been  made  part  of  his  agency's  team  to  push 
sales  of  $100  tickets  to  the  dinner  to  a  list  of 
his  colleagues. 

"The  'Justice  Department's  law'  Is  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Federal  code  which  makes  It  Il- 
legal for  one  Federal  employee  to  'directly 
or  Indirectly'  solicit,  receive  'or  •  •  •  in  any 
manner  (be)  concerned  In  soliciting  or  re- 
ceiving, any  assessment,  subscription,  or  con- 
tribution for  any  political  purpose  what- 
ever •  •  ••  from  another  Federal  employee. 
The  penalties :  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  a  sentence  of  not  more  than  3  years  in  Jail 
or  both. 

'•  'Maguire's  law*  refers  to  Democratic  Party 
Treasurer  Richard  Magulre,  the  man  credited 
with  setting  up  the  machinery  for  systematic 
solicitation  within  Federal  agencies. 

"The  'in-house'  salesmen,  for  the  most 
part,  are  the  agency's  political  appointees 
whose  futures  depend  in  large  part  on  the 
good  will  of  party  officials. 

"In  the  past,  the  Federal  law  has  pretty 
much  been  winked  at.  This  year,  however, 
the  Justice  Department  is  weighing  a  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  report  to  determine 
whether  several  officials  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  violated  Federal  law 
in  their  promotion  last  year,  of  $100  tickets 
to  the  Democratic  fundraislng  gala. 

"The  Civil  Service  Commission,  after  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry  into  the  matter  last  fall, 
determined  the  facts  were  such  to  warrant 
study  for  prosecution. 

"Despite  the  Justice  Department  inquiry. 
Democratic  Party  aids  have  begun  to  dis- 
tribute lists  of  last  year's  contributors  to 
Federal  agencies  to  aid  in  selling  this  year's 
diiuier  tickets. 

"Officials  at  both  the  State  and  Commerce 
Dep>artments  reportedly  not  only  have  re- 
ceived such  lists,  but  have  discussed  promo- 
tion of  ticket  sales  with  selected  top  staff 
members. 

"At  the  State  Department,  a  meeting  re- 
portedly took  place  within  the  past  week  and 
the  list  of  last  year's  contributors  was  broken 
down  among  a  group  of  eight  political  ap- 
pointee 'salesmen.'  Their  Job  was  to  keep 
to  the  'strictly  poUtical'  Jobholders,  but  to 
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encourage  them  to  again  contribute  to  the 
party. 

"Reports  that  a  similar  meeting  took  place 
at  Commerce  could  not  be  confirmed. 

"At  one  point  in  the  State  meeting,  a  sug- 
gestion that  solicitation  letters  be  sent  to 
Ambassadors  overseas  was  vetoed. 

"Complementing  the  direct  solicitation  ef- 
fort is  a  mailing  to  lists  of  contributors  over 
the  signature  of  Party  Chairman  John  M. 
Bailey  Inviting  the  recipient  to  the  dinner 
and  enclosing  a  pledge  card. 

"The  card  contains  a  code  number  that 
permits  the  dinner  committee  to  identify  a 
Government  employee's  agency  and  so  seat 
him  with  his  coworkers. 

"Milder  than  1964  effort 

"This  year's  in-house  solicitation  appears 
to  be  much  milder  in  Its  approach  than  was 
the  effort  made  last  year  to  sell  gala  tickets. 

"At  that  time,  top  agency  officials  sched- 
uled cocktail  parties  to  precede  the  event 
and  agency  'salesmen'  went  down  their  as- 
signed lists  asking  fellowworkers  if  they 
were  coming  to  the  party. 

"From  the  party,  buses  took  those  present 
to  the  gala  where  they  all  sat  together— 
usually  with  the  front  row  of  their  section 
filled  with  the  highest  ranking  agency  offi- 
cials from  the  Secretary  down. 

"How  much  actual  'pressure'  Is  involved  in 
ticket  sales?  Some  civil  servants  considered 
the  very  fact  they  received  an  invitation  at 
home  implied  'pressure.' 

"One  agency  salesman  said  the  belief  that 
President  Johnson  was  the  kind  of  politician 
who  watched  officeholder  contributor  lists 
was  a  form  of  'pressure.' 

"New  element  now 

"Adds  a  Democratic  National  Committee 
spokesman:  'The  biggest  pressure  came  from 
repeated  news  stories  that  employees  were 
being  threatened  as  to  what  would  happen 
if  they  didn't  come  through.' 

"This  year  there  appears  to  be  a  new  ele- 
ment of  resentment  among  the  'salesmen.' 
They  have  a  fear  that  should  someone  re- 
port them— as  happened  in  the  REA  case- 
no  one,  particularly  party  officials,  could 
come  to  their  defense. 

"Party  officials  who  hand  out  contributor 
lists  in  no  way  violate  the  law.  Only  the 
Federal  employee  who  approaches  a  colleague 
faces  trouble." 

"MAGUIRE'S    LAW 

"Well,  the  time  for  another  of  the  Demo- 
crats' $100-a-plate  fundraislng  dinners  is 
once  more  drawing  near.  And  once  more  the 
party  hierarchy  in  Govenmient  offices  all 
over  town  is  revving  up  the  machinery  to 
put  the  arm  on  Federal  employees  for  con- 
tributions— in  clear  violation  o(  Federal  law. 

"Thus  far,  as  the  Star's  Walter  Plncus  noted 
the  other  day,  the  main  complaints  are  com- 
ing from  employees  recruited  to  ptish  the 
congressional  dinner  ticket  sales.  Their 
concern  is  understandable.  For  the  Federal 
code  is  quite  specific  In  making  it  a  crime 
for  any  Federal  employee  'directly  or  indi- 
rectly' to  solicit  funds  from  another  Federal 
employee  'for  any  political  purpose  what- 
ever.' And  while  this  Is  not  a  new  provision, 
most  of  the  ticket  pushers  are  fully  aware 
that  the  Justice  Department  Is  examining  an 
FBI  report  on  complaints  which  arose  in 
connection  with  a  similar  party  gala  last 
year. 

"The  trouble  Is,  as  one  anonymous  political 
appointee  put  it,  that  he  and  many  of  his 
colleagues  are  placed  in  a  position  of  break- 
ing either  'the  Justice  Department's  law  or 
Maguire's  law' — the  latter  referring  to  the 
solicitation  plans  reportedly  set  up  by 
Richard  Magulre,  the  Democratic  treasurer. 

"There  is  no  question,  of  course,  about 
what  action  is  called  for  here.  'Maguire's 
law'  ought  to  be  repealed,  fast,  and  no  con- 
gressional action  is  required  to  do  it.    Legis- 
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latlon  may  well  be  desirable  to  encourage 
wider  financial  support  of  political  candi- 
dates and  their  parties,  possibly  through  tax 
credits  or  tax  deductions.  But  in  the  mean- 
time Federal  employees  should  be  protected 
against  the  pressures  to  give  which  are  in- 
evitably present  under  the  sort  of  solicitation 
program  which  is  now  getting  underway." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  publicly  commend 
Mr.  Plncus  and  his  newspaper  for  bringing 
these  shocking  political  shakedowns  into  the 
open,  and  exposing  them  to  public  view.  I 
believe  it  is  a  great  public  service. 

As  Members  of  this  body  know,  similar 
complaints  of  Illegal  political  fundraislng 
solicitations  by  Federal  officials  were  brought 
to  me  many  months  ago  by  Federal  workers 
In  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  because  I 
once  served  as  REA  Administrator. 

After  much  badgering,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  agreed  to  look  Into  the  charges 
and  documentation  which  had  been  provided 
to  me,  and  the  very  first  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission investigation  of  Its  kind  was  begun. 
Finally,  on  October  8.  1964, 1  was  advised  that 
the  Commission  had  found  four  REA  offi- 
cials to  be  "involved."  Three  of  the  officials 
are  in  excepted  positions  and  one  Is  in  the 
classified  service. 

In  the  October  8  letter,  the  Commission's 
General  Counsel  also  advised  me  that  the 
results  of  the  investigation  were  being  turned 
over  to  the  Justice  Department  for  deter- 
mination of  possible  criminal  violations  I 
Include  the  text  of  this  October  8  letter  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks : 

"U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
"Washington.  D.C..  October  8, 1964 
"Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen, 
"House  of  Representatives. 

"Dear  Mr.  Nelsen:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  September  22,  1964,  concern- 
ing the  Investigation  of  alleged  Hatch  Act 
violations  In  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration and  your  telephone  calls  of 
September  28  and  October  1.  As  I  told  you 
on  the  phone,  I  was  somewhat  handicapped 
in  my  endeavor  to  obtain  the  information 
you  wanted  because  of  the  hospitalization 
of  Mr.  Meloy,  who  was  personally  supervis- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  investigation. 

"As  you  know,  we  conducted  an  Investiga- 
tion of  the  alleged  Hatch  Act  violations  in 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
There  are  four  individuals  involved.  One 
Is  in  the  competitive  service  and  subject  to 
our  Jurisdiction:  the  other  three  are  in 
excepted  positions  and  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
in  an  effort  to  coordinate  action  we  have 
notified  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  our 
investigation.  We  have  not  been  advised  as 
to  what  they  plan  to  do. 

"In  addition,  we  have  furnished  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  with  a  copy  of  our  in- 
vestigation. That  Department  has  Jurisdic- 
tion to  determine  whether  to  prosecute  for 
violation  of  the  criminal  laws.  It  has  been 
our  practice  in  this  kind  of  a  situation  to 
defer  administrative  action  until  the  crim- 
inal aspects  of  the  case  have  been  fullv  ex- 
plored. 

"I  am  not  in  a  position  at  this  time  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  as  to  a  violation  of  the 
Hatch  Act  by  the  employee  who  is  subject 
w  our  Jurisdiction.  Under  the  procedure 
^e  follow  such  a  decision  is  made  initially 
only  after  a  letter  of  charges  has  been  served 
wid  the  employee's  answer  has  been  con- 
sidered. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"John  J.  McCarthy, 
"Assistant  General  Counsel." 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  January  of  this  year  I 
Inquired  of  the  then  Acting  Attorney 
General  as  to  the  progress  of  the  Justice 
Department  consideration  of  the  civil 
service  findings.  Mr.  Katzenbach  replied  to 
niy  letter  of  January  12  on  February  4  stat- 


ing that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
had  been  requested  to  investigate  the  facts 
In  the  case.  This  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence Is  included  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
as  a  further  documentation  of  the  chrono- 
logical development  of  this  investigation: 

"January  12. 1965. 
"Hon.  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 
"Acting  Attorney  General, 
"Department  of  Justice. 
"Washington,  D.C. 

"Dear  Mr.  Katzenbach:  Enclosed  you  will 
find  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
the  Assistant  General  Covmsel  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  under  date  of  Octo- 
ber 8,  1964,  reporting  on  their  Investigation 
of  alleged  Hatch  Act  violations  in  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 

"You  will  note  that  three  Individuals  in- 
volved in  this  investigation  are  in  excepted 
positions  and  subject  to  possible  prosecution 
for  violation  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

"You  will  note  further  that  a  copy  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  investigation  was 
furnished  the  Department  of  Justice. 

"At  this  point,  I  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  if  your  Department  has  determined 
whether  to  prosecute  for  violation  of  crimi- 
nal laws  and  whether  any  report  has  been 
made  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  your 
consideration. 

"I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  necessity  for 
protection  of  the  rights  of  individuals  in- 
volved In  such  procedures,  and  at  this  point 
I  am  not  asking  that  I  be  jjrovlded  with  a  de- 
tailed report  which  would  divulge  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Federal  employees  involved.  In  the 
Interest  of  protecting  and  fostering  the  merit 
system  in  Federal  emplojrment,  however,  I  do 
feel  that  cases  such  as  these  should  have 
prompt  and  expeditious  consideration. 

"Thank  you  for  your  kind  cooperation. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Ancher  Nelsen, 
"Member  of  Congress." 

"February  4, 1965. 
"Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen, 
"House  of  Representatives, 
"Washington,  D.C. 

"Dear  Congressman  Nelsen:  This  will 
reply  to  your  letter  of  January  12,  1965,  with 
which  you  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  you 
from  the  Assistant  General  Counsel  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  referring  to  an 
Investigation  of  alleged  violations  of  the 
Hatch  Act  In  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

"We  have  requested  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  to  Investigate  the  facts  in  this 
matter  following  which  a  determination  will 
be  made  whether  any  violations  of  Federal 
criminal  statutes  relating  to  the  solicitation 
of  political  contributions  by  Federal  em- 
ployees have  occurred  which  would  warrant 
prosecution.  You  are  undoubtedly  aware 
that  in  addition  to  possible  criminal  viola- 
tions there  are  also  Involved  possible  admin- 
istrative penalties,  the  imposition  of  which 
is  within  the  responsibility  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  the  employing  agency. 
"Sincerely, 

"Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 

"Acting  Attorney  General." 

After  a  time  lapse  of  almost  2  more  months, 
I  again  contacted  the  Justice  Department  for 
a  report.  At  the  same  time  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  Chairman  Macy,  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  My  deep  concern  over  the 
apparent  lack  of  expedltloxis  resolution  of 
this  case  was  expressed  to  both  Attorney 
General  Katzenbach  and  Chairman  Macy. 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General  John  Doar 
responded  to  my  letter  of  March  26  on  April  5, 
stating  in  part: 

"I  have  received  the  results  of  the  FBI  In- 
vestigation Into  this  matter.  This  report  la 
being  carefully  reviewed  by  this  Division  and 
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it  is  expected  that  this  review  will  be  com- 
pleted in  the  near  future." 

I  Include  my  letters  of  March  28  and  the 
Justice  Department  reply  of  April  5  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

"March  26,  1965. 

Hon.  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 
"Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
"Department  of  Justice. 
"Washington,  D.C. 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  This  is 
with  further  reference  to  my  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 12  and  your  reply  dated  February  4,  1965, 
concerning  the  Investigation  of  alleged  vio- 
lations of  the  Hatch  Act  and  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  in  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Agricultvire. 

"In  your  letter  of  February  4,  you  informed 
me  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
had  been  requested  to  Investigate  facts  in 
this  case  preliminary  to  a  determination  as 
to  whether  criminal  violations  had  occurred 
which  would  warrant  prosecution.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  no  such  determination  has  yet 
been  made,  since  no  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  within  its 
responsibility  of  an  administrative  nature 
concerning  violations  of  the  Hatch  Act  in 
the  classified  service.  It  has  been  my  vmder- 
standing,  and  I  am  so  Informed,  that  it  Is 
Commission  policy  to  defer  its  action  in  a 
case  pending  resolution  of  criminal  aspects 
by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

"I  am  concerned  that  any  possible  delay 
in  the  handling  of  this  case  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  would  be  the  cause  of  any 
default  in  the  expeditious  consideration  of 
a  matter  so  Important  to  the  preservation  of 
the  integrity  of  our  Federal  Civil  Service. 

"I  would  hope  that  I  would  have  your  re- 
port on  this  matter  In  the  very  near  future. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Ancher  Nelsen." 

.,„        .  "April  5, 1965. 

Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen, 
"House  of  Representatives, 
"Washington,  D.C. 

"Dear  CongressbiIan  Nelsen:  In  your  let- 
ter of  March  26,  1965,  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral you  expressed  concern  over  possible  de- 
lay by  the  Department  of  Justice  In  handling 
the  Investigation  of  alleged  violations  of  the 
Hatch  Act  and  Corrupt  Practices  Act  In  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

"I  have  received  the  results  of  the  FBI  In- 
vestigatlon  into  this  matter.  This  report  Is 
being  carefully  reviewed  by  this  Division  and 
it  is  expected  that  this  review  wUl  be  com- 
pleted in  the  near  future. 

"I  wiU  keep  you  advised  of  any  develop- 
ments In  this  matter. 
"Sincerely, 
„  "John  Doar, 

Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General, 

"Civil  Rights  Division." 

.,„  "March  26, 1966. 

Hon.  John  W.  Mact, 
"Chairman,  Civil  Service  Commission. 
"Washington,  D.C. 

"Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach  concerning  the  current  Jus- 
tice Department  consideration  of  allege<l  vio- 
lations of  the  Hatch  Act  and  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  in  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  AgrictUture. 

"I  first  made  public  reference  to  this  situa- 
tion back  in  1961,  and  finally  in  1964  was 
challenged  by  your  Commission  to  provide 
documented  evidence  of  my  charges.  This 
I  did,  and  a  Commission  investigation  was 
instituted  in  June  of  last  year.  The  resulta 
of  this  investigation  were  reported  to  me  by 
the  Commission's  General  Counsel  by  letter 
dated  October  8,  1964. 

"Mr.  Meloy  reported  that  fotir  Indlvlduala 
were  fotind  to  be  involved,  one  of  whom  was 
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In  the  classified  service  and  three  of  whom 
were  In  the  excepted  service.  His  letter  goes 
on  to  state  that  final  action  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  Its  Jurisdiction  In  the  case  would 
not  be  taken  until  all  criminal  aspects  of  the 
N  case  had  been  determined  by  the  Depart- 
N       ment  of  Justice. 

•  "More  than  2  months  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  Attorney  General's  advising  me 
that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  had 
ii  been  requested  to  look  Into  the  case.  It  Is 
now  going  on  6  months  since  your  General 
Ctounsel's  advising  me  that  the  results  of  the 
Commission  Investigation  had  been  referred 
to  the  Justice  Department.  It  is  now  over 
4  years  since  my  having  revealed  this  situa- 
tion in  a  public  statement. 

"The  primary  duty  and  responsibility  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  being  to  main- 
tain and  protect  the  independence  of  our 
Federal  merit  system.  I  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  me  to  impress  you  and  your  Commis- 
sion of  my  concern  over  the  lack  of  dispatch 
m  the  handling  of  this  case.  It  would  be  my 
understanding  that  you  would  be  In  constant 
contact  with  the  Justice  Department  in  the 
interest  of  expediting  the  fair  and  Just  de- 
termination of  this  entire  matter  and  that 
you  are  keenly  aware  of  the  significance  of 
this  case  to  the  merit  system  employees 
throughout  the  Federal  Government. 
"Sincerely  yours. 

"Ancher  Nelsen. 
"Af ember  of  Congress." 
We  are  now  in  the  first  of  June,  and  this 
Is  where  the  matter  continues  to  lie  9  long 
months  after  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
report  showing  involvement  In  possible 
violations  of  the  Hatch  Act  and  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  These  investigations  bv  the 
Justice  Department  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission have  turned  into  a  long  stall. 

The  Washington  Star  article  shows  clearly 
that  failure  to  take  corrective  action  has 
served  as  an  open  Invitation  to  the  money- 
hungry  politicians  in  Federal  Jobs  to  go  right 
ahead  with  their  harassment  and  pressures 
on  employees  In  the  service  of  their  Govern- 
ment. 

Obviously,  the  best  way  to  deter  such 
activities  is  to  take  proper  action  against 
those  who  have  already  been  found  to  have 
been  engaging  In  political  fundralslng 
among  civil  service  employees.  I  would  hope 
the  effect  of  these  latest  disclosures  will  be 
to  awaken  officials  In  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  Justice  Department  to  their 
responsibilities  to  protect  our  Federal  workers 
from  further  shakedowns  and  arm  twisting. 

you  will  note  that  the  Civil  Senice 
Commission  admits  violations  have  been 
found  and  the  cases  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Justice.  To 
date  absolutely  nothing  has  been  done  to 
bring  the  culprits  to  justice.  It  is  in- 
comprehensible to  me  why  the  Justice 
Department  refuses  to  move.  Time  and 
again.  I  have  tried  to  contact  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  trying  to  find  out  why  no  ac- 
tion has  been  taken.  No  satisfactory  an- 
swer has  been  forthcoming. 

Under  the  so-called  compromise  bill, 
we  still  allow  partisan  elections.  We 
still  have  a  provision  there  exempting  the 
Federal  employee  from  the  application  of 
the  Hatch  Act.  Nothing,  I  repeat,  noth- 
ing has  been  compromised  except  the  en- 
tire civil  service. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  think  the  point  the 
gentleman  is  making  is  extremely  im- 
portant insofar  as  the  corrupt  practices 
law   is    concerned.    It   seems    to   indi- 


cate that  some  supplemental  legislation 
might  be  necessary  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  situation  that  the  gentleman  refers 
to. 

But  the  inquiry  I  have  is  more  with  re- 
gard to  the  subject  of  partisan  and  non- 
partisan elections.  In  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, we  have  nonpartisan  elections.  But 
that  does  not  prevent  people  from  knov/- 
hig  in  every  instance  what  party  the 
aldei-men  belong  to.  I  think  in  many  re- 
spects it  adversely  affects  my  party,  the 
Republican  Party.  I  would  think  an  op- 
portunity for  partisan  elections  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  might  give  the  Re- 
publican Party  an  opportunity  to  or- 
ganize a  little  better  at  the  precinct  and 
at  the  local  level  and  so  build  up  our 
party  strength  which  would  be  virtually 
impossible  under  a  nonpartisan  election 
system. 

I  know  in  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  we 
have  elected  township  ofiScials  for  many 
years  on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  While  we 
did  thr,t  we  were  able  to  elect  a  great 
many  Republicans.  But  recently  we 
have  gene  to  the  pai-tisan  type  of  elec- 
tion and  as  a  result  the  Democrats  in  my 
area  have  orsan:zed  strongly  at  the  local 
level  and  they  are  gaining  strength  be- 
cause we  have  discarded  the  nonpartisan 
type  of  election  and  invoked  the  partisan 
election  idea. 

So  I  think  this  is  a  double-edged  sword?* 
I  think  it  is  a  question  which  can  be 
presented  either  way.  I  note  that  the 
Republican  District  chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  supporting  this 
legislation  and  I  would  imagine  he  would 
have  in  mind  the  aspects  of  partisanship 
at  the  local  level.  I  did  want  to  bring 
out  that  point  and  call  it  to  the  gentle- 
man's attention. 

Mr.  NELSEN.    I  thank  the  gentleman, 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.    CEDERBERG.     Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  think  one  of  the 
great  tragedies  that  could  take  place 
would  be  to  have  partisan  elections  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  We  have  the  head- 
quarters here  of  both  political  parties. 
I  do  not  care  what  the  political  complex- 
ion of  the  District  of  Columbia  might 
be  in  one  way  or  the  other.  But  I  think 
it  would  be  most  tragic  to  have  partisan 
elections  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  We 
sit  here  as  partisans  in  the  governing 
body  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  very  apt  to  be  in  session 
when  such  partisan  elections  may  be  tak- 
ing place  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Some  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives might  be  called  on  to  take  part 
in  these  elections  by  attending  partisan 
meetings,  and  so  forth.  I  think  that  is 
the  most  tragic  thing  that  could  happen 
regardless  of  what  the  political  complex- 
ion of  the  District  of  Columbia  would  be. 
As  I  say,  it  would  be  a  most  tragic  thing 
to  have  partisan  elections  here. 

I  am  ready  to  support  a  home  rule  bill 
if  this  change  can  be  made,  but  as  long 
as  partisan  elections  are  going  to  be  held, 
I  cannot  support  a  home  rule  bill. 

I  served  as  mayor  of  my  city — a  city 
of  about  60,000  people — in  a  nonpartisan 
election.  Everyone  knew  I  was  a  Repub- 
lican.   I  realized  that.    I  think  what  the 


gentleman  from  Illinois  is  saying  is  cor- 
rect, but  that  misses  the  point.  The 
point  is  that  to  make  a  partisan  political 
jungle  out  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  be  something  that  we  in  tliis  Con- 
gress  would  live  long,  in  my  opinion,  to 
regret. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Ninety  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  331] 
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Anderson.  III. 
AndrevvE. 

Georpe  W. 
Asplnail 
Baring 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Clawson,  Del 
Colmer 

Edwards.  Calif. 
Evere:  t 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Farnum 
Pogarty 


Frellnghiiysen 

Goodell 

Ha:  leek 

Hanna 

Hebert 

Holifleld 

Hobmer 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kee 

Landrum 

McCarthy 

McEwen 

Morrison 


Murray 

OHara,  III. 

Powell 

Reinecke 

Roncallo 

Scott 

Steed 

Thomas 

Tliompson,  TcT 

Toll 

Willis 

Wilson. 

Ch-iries  H 
Wright 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York,  Chairman  pro 
^tempore  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideiation  the  bill  H.R.  4644, 
and  finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when 
391  Members  responded  to  their  names, 
a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith 
the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread 
upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sittine. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nel- 
sen] has  5  minutes  remaining.  The 
gentleman  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WHITENER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.     WHITENER.     The     gentleman 
from  Minnesota  was  discussing,  before 
the  quorum  call,  the  Hatch  Act  situation. 
I  know  this  is  consistent  with  the  appre- 
hension that  the  gentleman  expressed 
during  our  hearings  before  the  subcom- 
mittee.   I  think  it  may  be  well  to  point 
out  that  at  that  time  when  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles]  was  testi- 
fying, we  had  a  report  from  the  trial 
division  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
although   exceptions   from    certain   re- 
strictions in  the  Hatch  Act  had  been 
granted   in   a   number  of  jurisdictions 
where  the  percentage  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees  ^mong  the  electorate 
justified  such  concession,  in  every  in- 
stance, so  the  trial  counsel  ofiBce  told  us, 
those  exemptions  have  permitted  Gov- 
ernment employees  to  participate  in  elec- 
tions held  only  on  a  nonpartisan  basis 
and  that  there  was  never  a  case  where 
exemptions  had  been  given  in  partisan 
elections.    Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  NELSEN.    That  Is  exactly  right. 
Mr.    WHITENER.    May    I    ask    the 
gentleman    another   question.    I   know 
the   gentleman  is   thoroughly  familiar 


Tiiith  the  various  legislative  proposals  that 
have  been  made  on  this  subject.  Is 
there  anything  in  any  of  these  bills  that 
provides  guidelines  for  the  running  of 
elections  and  particularly  the  avoiding  of 
corrupt  practices  in  elections? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  There  are  none  that 
I  know  of.  My  information  is  that  what 
vou  allude  to  is  not  covered  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  making 
an  excellent  statement  and  for  pointing 
out  that  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  since 
1913,  we  have  had  nonpartisan  elections 
in  all  the  municipalities,  and  this  has 
worked  well.  I  just  wanted  to  point  out 
in  the  bill  it  is  recognized  it  would  be 
unwise  for  the  Councilmen  or  the  Mayor 
to  be  running  at  the  same  time  there 
was  a  national  election  for  President. 
The  new  bill,  the  new  compromise  bill, 
now  provides  that  the  Mayor  and  Coun- 
cilmen would  not  be  running  in  the  year 
that  the  President  was  running.  But 
there  is  one  shortcoming  about  this 
compromise  in  that  all  of  the  Councilmen 
would  be  up  for  reelection  in  the  same 
year,  once  every  4  years.  If  the  same 
thing  happened  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia as  happened  not  too  long  ago  in 
Montgomery  Coimty,  you  could  have  a 
complete  change  in  the  entire  Council  in 
one  election.  This  is  not  very  wise. 
When  we  write  a  home  rule  bill,  we  ought 
to  take  into  consideration  any  eventu- 
ality and  this  would  lead  to  unstable 
government  if  it  happened.  However, 
we  could  have  staggered  elections  and 
have  nonpartisan  elections  and  have  a 
complete  separation  from  the  issues  that 
confront  us  on  a  national  basis  and  have 
a  much  better  municipal  government 
thereby.  So  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  pointing  out  this 
situation  very  clearly.  I  would  point  out 
it  is  no  answer  to  exempt  Federal  em- 
ployees from  the  Hatch  Act  if  we  do  have 
nonpartisan  elections.  This  then  would 
be  left  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  as  the  gentleman  has 
well  pointed  out. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  under  existing  law,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  the  authority  to 
?rant  certain  exemptions  so  that  Fed- 
eral employees  may  engage  in  nonparti- 
san elections.  Those  exemptions  have 
been  granted  in  Alexandria.  Arlington, 
Montgomery  County  and  other  sur- 
rounding Washington  metropolitan 
areas  where  there  is  a  heavy  percentage 
of  Federal  employees.  The  premise  be- 
ing that  a  nonpartisan  office  would  not 
be  tied  in  with  partisan  political  activi- 
ties and  therefore  would  not  jeopardize 
the  impartiality  and  objectivity  of  the 
civil  servant. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  wish  to  try  to  cor- 
rect something  that  might  be  misunder- 
stood. I  think  the  gentleman  said  that 
the  civil   service   permitted   participa- 


tion in  nonpartisan  elections.  I  do  not 
believe  that  that  statement  is  quite  ac- 
curate. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, I  said. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  of  section  18  of  the  so-cailed  Hatch 
Act.  which  is  section  118  (n)  of  title  5 
United  States  Code,  which  provides  that 
in  the  event  there  is  a  nonpartisan  elec- 
tion there  is  no  Hatch  Act  exemption? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
this  bill  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  allowing  Federal  employees  to 
participate  in  partisan  elections.  This 
is  most  extraordinary  and  has  no  prece- 
dent. I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  at  this  time  has  dis- 
cretionary authority,  where  there  is  a 
heavy  population  of  Federal  employees, 
to  permit  Federal  employee  participation 
in  nonpartisan  elections.  And  the  Com- 
mission has  repeatedly  done  so.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  likewise  has  the 
right  to  withdraw  that  permission  if  it 
has  been  abused.  Under  this  bill,  the 
Congress  itself  de-Hatches  the  Federal 
employees,  permitting  activities  in  par- 
tisan elections;  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission would  be  precluded  from  re- 
Hatching  in  an  emergency  situation. 
The  Congress  itself  would  have  to  act. 

There  is  a  case  that  has  been  before 
a  U.S.  district  court,  an  action  brought 
by  several  Federal  employees,  to  allow 
Federal  employees  to  engage  in  partisan 
elections.  The  brief  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  supported  the 
Civil  Service  Commission's  refusal  to 
allow  active  participation  of  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  a  partisan 
election.  In  support  of  the  Commis- 
sion's ruling,  the  Justice  Department's 
brief  stated  in  part; 

To  permit  only  nonpartisan  local  political 
activity,  one  need  only  consider  the  prob- 
lems at  which  the  Hatch  Act  was  aimed  and 
the  realities  of  party  politics  as  currently 
practiced  In  the  United  States.  Party  poli- 
tics are  not  conducted  in  separately  sealed 
compartments  neatly  labelled  "local," 
"State."  and  "National."  Political  organiza- 
tions grow  from  the  grassroots  in  the  pre- 
cincts to  the  great  quadrennial  nominating 
conventions.  The  Integrated  nature  of  party 
organization  Is  most  strikingly  reflected  right. 
In  the  name  of  the  plaintiff  political  associa- 
tion: the  "Democratic  State  Central  Com- 
mittee for  Montgomery  County,  Md."  Party 
workers  are  constantly  exhorted  and  con- 
tinuously tempted  to  join  In  putting  over 
their  party's  ticket  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment. From  the  candidates'  teas  before  the 
primaries  to  the  poll  watchers'  coffee,  on 
election  day,  the  politics  of  community. 
State  and  Nation  are  Inextricably  linked.  Lo- 
cal politics  are  the  ladder  which  our  national 
leaders  must  climb.  This  is  both  a  political 
and  an  economic  necessity  of  the  party  sys- 
tem, as  any  American  who  has  ever  answered 
a  political  canvasser's  knock  at  his  door  can 
testify.  Were  it  otherwise  plaintiffs  would 
not  be  here,  for  they  could  easily  organize 
an  Independent  "Democratic"  or  "Republi- 
can" party  whose  Interest  stopped  at  the 
county  line. 

It  Is  the  Integrated  aspect  of  party  politics 
which  poses  the  great  danger  and  the  great 
temptation  to  the  Integrity  of  the  govern- 
ment worker.  First,  there  Is  the  possibility 
that  the  national  political  party  controlling 
the  Federal  Government — be  It  Democrat, 
Republican,  Whig,  or  Federalist — might 
coerce  Federal  employees  to  work  for  that 
party  and  Its  local  affiliates.     Such  things 


are  not  unknown  In  American  history.  By 
barring  any  partisan  political  activity,  the 
Commission  protects  the  Federal  employees 
from  this  possibility  while  providing  his 
community  with  a  method  by  which  he  may 
participate  In  its  affairs. 

Second,  career  civil  servants  must  serve 
with  equal  devotion  successive  department 
heads  with  different  views  and  political  affili- 
ations. If  a  Federal  employee  campaigned, 
even  at  the  local  level,  for  one  national  party. 
It  could  Inhibit  his  best  efforts  for  an  ad- 
ministration controlled  by  another  party, 
thus  harming  the  efficiency  of  the  executive 
civil  service.  Such  a  danger  Is  avoided  by 
a  clean  and  clear  restriction  to  local,  non- 
partisan activity,  independent  of  any  Na- 
tional and  State  affiliation. 

Third,  the  Civil  Service  as  an  institution 
could  be  completely  demoralized  by  the  spec- 
ter of  politically  linked  advancement — as- 
signment or  promotion  directly  or  indirectly 
Influenced  by  support  of  the  department 
head's  political  party.  But  the  Commission's 
retention  of  section  9's  ban  on  partisan  poli- 
tics reinforces  the  statute's  prohibition  of 
such  conduct  by  making  It  impossible  for 
any  employee  to  render  such  support. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  sneld? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

'Mr.  WHITENER.  Is  not  the  state- 
ment which  the  gentleman  is  reading  a 
part  of  a  brief  filed  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  in  a  case 
in  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  which  case 
the  Justice  Department  was  trying  to 
prevent  participation  by  civil  servants  of 
the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. I  have  a  copy  of  the  entire  brief 
before  me,  which  I  will  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

(U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Maryland,  Civil  Action  No.  16460,  mem- 
orandunf  in  support  of  the  defendants'  mo- 
tion to  dismiss  or  In  the  alternative  for 
summary  judgment) 

Democratic  State  Central  CoMMrrrEE  Foe 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  26  East  Mont- 
gomery Avenue,  Rockvoxe  Mo.,  George 
Norman,  3215  Emory  Church  Road,  Olney, 
Mo.,  Levon  a.  Terrian,  4212  Glen  Rose 
Street,  Kensington,  Md.;  H.  Robert  Bor- 
den, Sr.,  12517  Valleywood  Drive,  Silver 
Spring,  Mo.;  William  R.  Thomas  m,  4710 
Albemarle  Avenue,  Garrett  Park,  Md., 
Plaintiffs  v.  Ludwig  J.  Andolsek  and 
Robert  E.  Hampton,  Members,  and  John 
W.  Macy,  Jr.,  Chairman,  U.S.  Crvn.  Serv- 
ice Commission,  1900  E  Street,  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C,  20415,  Defendants. 

statement  of  the  case 

This  is  a  suit  for  a  declaratory  judgment 
and  an  injunction  attacking  the  regulations 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  which  grant 
Montgomery  County,  Maryland  a  limited  ex- 
emption from  the  prohibitions  against  politi- 
cal activities  by  federal  employees  set  forth 
in  Section  9  of  the  Hatch  Act  (5  U.S.C.  1181) . 
Defendants  are  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners. Plaintiffs  are  the  Democratic  State 
Central  Committee  for  Montgomery  County; 
and  four  Individuals  employed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Federal  Government  who 
reside  In  Montgomery  Covmty  and  who  de- 
sire to  run  for  County  office  as  Democrats  or 
to  campaign  on  behalf  of  a  Democratic  can- 
didate for  such  an  office.  They  allege  that 
the  Commission's  refusal  to  grant  them  a 
hearing  on  their  proposal  to  modify  the 
exemption,  so  as  to  permit  them  to  engage  in 
partisan  political  activities,  was  an  arbitrary 
abuse  of  discretion.  They  further  allege  that 
omission  of  authority  for  partisan  political 
activities  from  the  exemption  renders  It  In- 
valid under  the  Section  16  (5  U.S.C.  118m) 
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..  of  the  Act;  and,  alternatively,  If  It  Is  valid, 
that  Section  16  Is  unconstitutional  under 
the  First,  Fifth  and  Ninth  Amendments. 
Plaintiffs  have  moved  for  summary  Judg- 
ment. Defendants  have  moved  to  dismiss 
and  In  the  alternative  have  cross-moved  for 
summary  Judgment. 

FACTS 

A.  The  Hatch  Act 
Section  9  of  the  Hatch  Act  (53  Stat.  1148, 

as  amended.  5  U.S.C.  1181)  prohibits  officers 

and  employees  In  the  Executive  Branch  of 

the  Federal  Government  from  "taking  any 
active  part  In  political  management  or  In 
political   campaigns."    Under   section    16   of 

the    Act,    however    (54    Stat.    767,    5    U.S.C. 

118m).  the  Civil  Service  Commission  may 
promulgate  regulations  which  permit  Federal 
employees  residing  In  communities  around 
the  National  Capital  to  take  an  active  part 
In  political  management  or  political  cam- 
paigns involving  their  municipalities  or  po- 
litical subdivisions  "to  the  extent  the  Com- 
mission deems  to  be  in  the  domestic  Interests 
of  such  persons." 

The  Commission  has  exercised  its  author- 
ity under  the  provisions  of  section  16  by 
granting  a  limited  exemption  to  many  politi- 
cal subdivisions  in  Maryland  and  Virginia 
counties  near  Washington,  DC.  5  C.F.R. 
733.301.  However,  the  Commission  has  uni- 
formly, and  without  exception,  restricted  this 
exemption  to  Independent,  non-partisan  ac- 
tivities of  a  purely  local  nature.  Its  exemp- 
tion provides  that:  "an  employee  shall 
not  •  •  •  engage  In  non-local  partisan 
political  activities":  that  employees  may  not 
run  as  a  candidate  for  a  political  party  or 
become  Involved  in  political  management  In 
connection  with  the  campaign  of  a  party 
candidate:  and  that  an  employee  who  Is  a 
candidate  for  local  elective  office  shall  run 
as  an  independent.  5  CJ.R.  733.301(a). 
B.  Montgomery  County's  Exemption 

Montgomery  County.  Maryland,  had  not 
been  Included  among  the  political  divisions 
which  were  exempted  from  section  9.  On 
May  5,  1964,  the  Commission  considered  two 
requests  by  different  groups  of  citizens  that 
Federal  employees  residing  in  Montgomery 
County  be  exempted  (Exhibit  B,  p.  29,  not 
printed  in  Record)  .  The  first  request  called 
for  an  exemption  which  would  have  per- 
mitted residents  of  Montgomery  County  to 
participate  in  county  elections  as  partisan 
candidates.  The  second  request  would  have 
permitted  participation  In  local  elections  at 
the  county  level  but  only  on  a  non-partisan 
basis.  The  Commission  held  that  Its  regula- 
tions permitted  participation  on  a  non-pairtl- 
san  basis  only.'  It  therefore  denied  the  first 
request  and  granted  the  second.  The  exemp- 
tion granted  to  Federal  employees  residing  in 
Montgomery  County  was  thus  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  that  the  Commission 
has  unlformlly  applied  to  all  other  communi- 
ties which  have  been  granted  exemptions. 
C.  Plaintiffs'  Petition  for  Modification  of  the 
Exemption 

On  March  2,  1965.  the  plaintiffs  petitioned 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  hold  a  public 
rulemaking  hearing,  so  that  the  plaintiffs 
and  other  Interested  persons  could  attempt 
to  persuade  the  Commission  to  amend  Rule 
733.301(a),  so  as  to  allow  federal  employees 
who  are  exempted  pursuant  to  Section  16  of 
the  Hatch  Act  to  run  for  local  political  office 
as  party  candidates  or  to  campaign  for  party 
candidates  on  the  local  level  (Exhibit  A.  p. 
3-4  (not  printed  In  Record)  ).  This  petition 
was  accompanied  by  a  brief  and  appendices 
A-L  (Exhibit  A,  pp.  17-71  (not  printed  In 
Record ) ) . 


'  The  term  "non-partisan"  refers  to  local 
political  activities  which  are  completely  In- 
dependent of  national  or  State  political 
parties.  (Exhibit  B.  p.  29  (not  printed  In 
Record).) 


The  Individual  plaintiffs  were  stated  to  be 
members  of  the  Democratic  Party.  (Exhibit 
A,  p.  5  (not  printed  in  Record).)  Plaintiff 
George  Norman  alleged  that  he  Intends  to 
file  In  the  1966  Democratic  primary  election 
to  secure  that  party's  nomination  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Montgomery  County  Coimcll. 
(Exhibit  A,  p.  5  (not  printed  In  Record).) 
The  remaining  individual  plaintiffs  alleged 
an  Intent  to  campaign  actively  and  publicly 
in  support  of  Democratic  Party  candidates. 
(Exhibit  A,  pp.  5-6  (not  printed  In  Rec- 
ord).) 

On  March  22.  1965,  the  plaintiffs  submit- 
ted a  supplemental  petition  with  appendices 
M-R  (Exhibit  A,  pp.  72-91  (not  printed  In 
Record)  )  followed  by  appendix  S  on  April  1, 
1965.  (Exhibit  A.  pp.  92-93  (not  printed  In 
Record).)  On  April  8,  1965,  the  plaintiffs 
were  notified  that  their  petition  for  a  public 
rulemaking  proceeding  was  denied.  In  a 
letter  to  plaintiffs'  counsel  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  explained: 

"In  the  Interest  of  preserving  and  strength- 
ening: the  career  service,  the  Commission 
has.  In  granting  privileges  under  Section  16 
of  the  Hatch  Act,  consistently  held  to  the 
principle  that  federal  officers  and  employees 
may  be  candidates  for  local  elective  office  in 
a  partisan  election  but  must  run  as  inde- 
pendent candidates.  Prom  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  service  system  partisan 
political  activity  has  been  prohibited  becavise 
a  question  would  arise  as  to  whether  those 
participating  in  such  activity  were  discharg- 
ing their  duties  in  an  impartial  and  objec- 
tive manner  Independent  of  partisanship. 
The  Commission's  present  regulations  con- 
form with  the  essential  policy  of  the  Hatch 
Act  that  employees  In  the  executive  branch 
should  refrain  from  active  participation  In 
political  activity  Involving  national  political 
parties.  Therefore,  your  request  for  Amend- 
ment of  Commission  Rule  and  for  Declaratory 
Order  Granting  Exemption  Thereimder  Is 
denied. 

"It  Is  felt  that  any  fundamental  change 
In  longstanding  policy  adhering  to  statutory 
authority  would  more  appropriately  be  con- 
sidered by  the  leglslatiire.  On  March  10, 
1965.  Senator  Brewster  of  Maryland  filed 
a  bill  (S.  1474)  'To  create  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission to  study  federal  laws  limiting  poli- 
tical activity  by  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Government.'  The  Commission  favors  such 
legislation  as  the  proper  procedure  if  changes 
are  desired  in  the  prohibition  of  the  Hatch 
Act"  (Exhibit  A,  p.  95  (not  printed  In 
Record) ) . 

The  plaintiffs  filed  a  petition  for  reconsid- 
eration on  April  13.  1965  (Exhibit  A,  pp.  99- 
100  (not  printed  In  the  Record))  followed 
by  a  supplement  with  an  appendix  S  (sic)  on 
April  23.  1965  (Exhibit  A,  pp.  100-106  (not 
printed  In  Record)).  The  Commission 
denied  the  petition  for  reconsideration  be- 
fore the  supplemental  material  of  April  23. 
1965,  was  received  (Exhibit  A,  pp.  105-107 
(not  printed  in  Record));  however,  the 
Commission  subsequently  Informed  the 
plaintiffs  that  the  supplemental  material 
provided  by  the  plaintiffs  had  been  avail- 
able to  the  Commission  when  the  petition 
was  being  considered.  (Exhibit  A.  p.  108 
(not  printed  in  Record)  .) 

statutes  and  regulations  involved 
Sections  9.  16.  and  18  of  the  Hatch  Act 
(53  Stat.  1148  as  amended,  64  Stat.  757,  767, 
6  U.S.C.  1181,  118m  118n)  and  the  pertinent 
regulations  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
6  CFJl.  733.301  (with  1965  Supp.)  are  set 
forth  In  the  appendix  to  this  brief. 

ARGUMENT 

/.  Neither  plaintiff  political  organization 
nor  the  individual  plaintiffs  have  standing 
to  maintain  this  action 

A.  The  Individual  Plaintiffs 
But  for  the  exemption  set  forth  in  the 
Committee's  regulations   (5  CJJl.  733.301). 


the  Individual  plaintiffs  would  be  totall? 
foreclosed  from  participating  In  any  politic^ 
activity  by  the  express  provisions  in  the 
second  sentence  of  Section  9  of  the  Hatch 
Act,  which  provides: 

"No  officer  or  employee  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  an- 
agency  or  department  thereof  shall  take 
any  active  part  In  poUtlcal  management  or 
political  campaigns." 

Plaintiffs  do  not  attack  the  constitutional 
validity  of  the  foregoing  prohibition,  which 
was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
United  Public  Workers  v.  Mitchell,  330  Us 
75.  Yet  they  urge  that  unless  the  Commls- 
slon's  limited  exemption  from  this  prohibi. 
tlon  Is  amended  so  as  to  permit  them  to 
engage  In  partisan  political  activity,  the 
operation  of  the  exemption  In  Montgomery 
County  must  be  enjoined  (Complaint 
prayer  (4)).  Thus,  they  would  In  effect 
subject  themselves  or  other  employees  in 
Montgomery  County  (Including  those  who 
wish  to  engage  In  non-partisan  political  ac- 
tivities) to  the  total  prohibition  of  Section 
9.  Their  contention  seems  to  be  that  they 
must  be  granted  all  or  nothing.  Under  the 
decided  cases,  the  Individual  plaintiffs  have 
no  more  standing  to  attack  the  exemption 
than  they  would  to  attack  the  basic  pro- 
hibition In  Section  9. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  federal 
employees  in  exactly  the  same  position  as 
the  Individual  plaintiffs  do  not  have  stand- 
ing to  contest  the  validity  of  political  ac- 
tivity restrictions  applicable  to  them  under 
the  Hatch  Act.  United  Public  Workers  v. 
Mitchell,  supra.  The  Court's  ruling  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  Individual  plaintiffs  in  the 
Instant  case.     It  held  (330  U.S.  at  89-90) : 

"For  adjudication  of  constitutional  Issues 
'concrete  legal  Issues,  presented  In  actual 
cases,  not  abstractions,'  are  requisite.  This 
is  as  true  of  declaratory  Judgments  as  any 
other  field.  These  appellants  seem  clearly  to 
seek  advisory  opinions  upon  broad  claims 
of  rights  protected  by  the  First,  Fifth,  Ninth 
and  Tenth  Amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. As  these  appellants  are  classified  em- 
ployees, they  have  a  right  superior  to  the 
generality  of  citizens,  compare  Fairchild  v. 
Hughes,  258  U.S.  126,  but  the  facts  of  their 
personal  Interest  In  their  civil  rights,  of  the 
general  threat  of  possible  Interference  vrith 
those  rights  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion under  Its  rules.  If  specified  things  are 
done  by  appellants,  does  not  make  a  justi- 
ciable case  or  controversy.  Appellants  want 
to  engage  in  'political  management  and  po- 
litical campaigns.'  to  persuade  others  to  fol- 
low appellants'  views  by  discussion,  speeches, 
articles  and  other  acts  reasonably  designed 
to  secure  the  selection  of  appellant's  political 
choices.  Such  generality  of  objection  Is 
really  an  attack  on  the  political  expediency 
of  the  Hatch  Act.  not  the  presentation  of 
legal  issues.  It  is  beyond  the  competence  of 
courts  to  render  such  a  decision.  Texas  v. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  258  U.S 
158.  162. 

"The  power  of  courts,  and  ultimately  of 
this  Court,  to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality 
of  acts  of  Congress  arises  only  when  the 
interests  of  litigants  require  the  use  of  this 
Judicial  authority  for  their  protection  agalnsr 
actual  Interference.  A  hypothetical  threat 
is  not  enough.  We  can  only  speculate  as  to 
the  kinds  of  political  activity  the  appellants 
desire  to  engage  In  or  as  to  the  contents  of 
their  proposed  public  statements  or  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  publication.  It  would 
not  accord  with  Judicial  responsibility  to 
adjudge,  in  a  matter  Involving  constitution- 
ality, between  the  freedom  of  the  Individual 
and  the  requirements  of  public  order  ex- 
cept when  definite  rights  appear  upon  the 
one  side  and  definite  prejudicial  Interfer- 
ences upon  the  other.  United  Public  Work- 
ers V.  Mitchell,  supra,  at  89-90." 

The  plaintiffs  seek  to  avoid  the  holding 
of  Mitchell  on  the  Issue  of  standing  in  several 
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ways.  First  they  contend  that  Mitchell  is 
distinguishable  from  the  Instant  case  In  that 
they  are  primarily  attacking  administrative 
regulations  rather  than  the  provisions  of  the 
Hatch  Act  itself.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what. 
If  anything,  this  adds  to  plaintiffs'  standing. 
The  regulations  do  not  require  plaintiffs  to 
do  anything  and,  of  themselves,  they  do  not 
prohibit  plaintiffs  from  doing  anything.  It 
is  the  prohibition  of  section  9,  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  not  been  waived  by  the  Commis- 
sion, which  bars  plaintiffs  from  partisan 
politicking.  The  regulations  under  section  16 
simply  allow  them  to  do  something — engage 
In  local  nonpartisan  politics — which  section 
9  would  otherwise  forbid  them  from  doing. 
Thus  not  only  do  plaintiffs  lack  standing 
because  they  have  not  engaged  In  the  pro- 
hibited activities  (United  Public  Workers  v. 
Mitchell,  supra)  but  also  they  lack  It  be- 
cause the  regulations  do  not  Injure  them  In 
any  way.  On  the  contrary,  the  regulations 
enlarge  the  range  of  their  lawful  political 
activities. 

Plaintiffs  attempted  to  escape  the  ration- 
ale of  United  Public  Workers  v.  Mitchell, 
supra,  by  suggesting  that  Its  holding  on 
standing  was  overruled  In  Adler  v.  Board  of 
Education,  342  U.S.  485  (1952);  and  Con- 
necticut Insurance  Company  v.  Moore,  333 
U.S.  541  (1947).  But  the  Supreme  Court 
does  not  overrule  landmark  cases  sub-silen- 
tio.  The  majority  opinion  In  neither  of  the 
two  cases  cited  refers  to  United  Public  Work- 
ers v.  Mitchell.  Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  cited  United  Public  Workers  v.  Mitchell 
for  the  proposition  of  standing  In  cases  de- 
cided long  after  the  decisions  In  which  It  was 
allegedly  overruled.  See  Longshoremen'a 
Union  v.  Boyd,  347  U.S.  222.  224;  Poe  V.  Ull- 
man,  367  U.S.  497,  501. 

In  United  Public  Workers  v.  Mitchell, 
supra.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  dis- 
agreement between  the  Individual  employees 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  was  not 
ripe  for  Judicial  review.  330  U.S.  at  91.  Un- 
til the  Individual  plaintiffs  In  this  case  take 
some  action  which  results  In  a  final,  adverse 
decision  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
under  Its  administrative  procedures  for  in- 
vestigating or  reviewing  violations  (5  C:FM. 
733.601  through  733.710)  there  exists  no  con- 
troversy upon  which  this  Court  can  render  a 
decision. 

Plaintiffs  cite  numerous  cases  which  pur- 
port to  show  that  the  Commission's  regula- 
tions are  ripe  for  review.  American  Truck- 
ing Assn.  V.  United  States,  344  U.S.  298 
(1953);  American  Tel.  <fr  Tel.  Co.  v.  United 
States,  299  U.S.  232;  Pacific  States  Box  and 
Basket  Co.  v.  White,  296  U.S.  176  (1935). 
But  in  these  cases  the  administrative  regu- 
lations Involved  subjected  the  party  attack- 
ing them  to  Immediate  criminal  penalties  or 
to  civil  fines.  In  each  case  it  was  clear  that 
defendants  would  have  to  change  the  opera- 
tion of  their  private  business  In  order  to 
comply. 

In  the  Instant  case,  plaintiffs  are  not  sub- 
ject to  any  criminal  penalties,  plaintiffs  are 
not  violating  Section  9  of  the  Act;  and 
plaintiffs'  political  Intentions  may  or  may 
not  materialize  In  a  manner  which  would 
constitute  a  violation. 

Plaintiffs  miss  the  mark  in  attempting  to 
find  standing  under  decisions  construing  the 
Federal  Communications  Act  (United  States 
V.  Storer  Broadcasting  Co.,  351  U.S.  192; 
F.C.C.  V.  American  Broadcasting  Co.,  347  U.S. 
284;  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  v. 
United  States,  316  U.S.  407) .  The  Communi- 
cations Act  provides  for  regulation  of  a 
private  Industry — radio  broadcasting;  and 
also  provides  a  special  method  of  statutory 
review  for  orders  of  the  Commission  (47 
U.S.C.  402).  Here,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
no  statutory  provision  whatever  for  Judicial 
review  of  regulations  granting  exemptions 
under  the  Hatch  Act.  Moreover,  such  regu- 
lations  concern    standards   of   conduct   for 


executive  employees  and  not  standards  for 
private  Industry  or  private  persons  generally. 

The  review  provisions  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  do  not  furnish  any  stand- 
ing whatever  to  the  Individual  plaintiffs. 
As  already  noted,  the  Hatch  Act  and  ad- 
ministrative exceptions  to  Its  prohibitions 
relate  solely  to  the  conduct  and  teniire  of 
Federal  executive  employees.  The  review 
provisions  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  (5  U.S.C.  1009)  are  not  applicable  to 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  Civil  Serv- 
ice. Cappolino  v.  Kelly,  236  F.  Supp.  955, 
aff'd  per  curiam,  339  F.  2d  1023  (C.A.  2. 
1965);  Hofflund  v.  Seaton,  265  F.  2d  363 
(C.AJD.C),  cert,  denied,  361  U.S.  837.  In- 
deed, the  Act  expressly  exempts  matters  re- 
lating to  the  selection  and  tenxire  of  Fed- 
eral employees  (5  U.S.C.  1004),  The  deci- 
sion of  the  Fourth  Circuit  In  McEachem  v. 
United  States,  321  F.  2d  31  (C.A.  4.  1963). 
explains  the  basis  upon  which  the  Supreme 
Court  reviewed  the  regtUatlons  relating  to 
hearing  examiners  In  Ramspeck  v.  Trial  Ex- 
aminer's Conference,  345  U.S.  128:  namely, 
that  examiners  have  special  statutory  status 
under  that  Act.  Status  accorded  hearing 
examiners  by  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  Is  not  In  Issue  here,  and  Ramspeck  is 
thus  Inapplicable. 

Finally,  the  Act  does  not  confer  standing 
to  seek  review  of  matters — such  as  whether 
or  not  to  issue  regulations — which  are  com- 
mitted by  law  to  agency  discretion.  The 
Act  expressly  excepts  such  matters  from 
Section  10  (5  U.S.C.  1009).  Thus  the  Indi- 
vidual plaintiffs  lack  standing. 

B.  The  Democratic  State  Central  Committee 
for  Montgomery  County  Lacks  Standing 
Since  the  Individual  plaintiffs,  who  are  the 
Federal  employees  upon  whom  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  Hatch  Act  directly  operate,  have 
no  standing,  the  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee  for  Montgomery  County  has  no 
standing.  It  cannot  appear  in  a  representa- 
tive capacity  since  the  Individuals  who  might 
be  represented  have  no  Jxistlclable  claim. 
And  It  cannot  appear  In  its  own  right  be- 
cause Its  complaint  does  not  show  any  Injury 
to  a  legally  protected  right. 

It  Is  well  established  that  allegation  of  a 
legally  protected  right  Is  a  constitutional 
predicate  of  standing  to  attack  governmental 
action.  Joint  Anti-Fascist  Refugee  Commit- 
tee V.  McGrath,  341  U.S.  123.  140.  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Co.  v.  Dillon,  335  F.  2d  292. 
294  (CAD.C.  1964),  cert,  denied  379  U.S. 
945.    None  Is  alleged  here. 

Section  9  of  the  Hatch  Act  does  not  Impose 
any  restriction  whatever  on  the  plantlff  as- 
sociation not  does  it  require  It  to  take  any 
form  of  action.  It  does  not  deny  to  the 
committee  the  political  support  of  Federal 
employees.  If  they  desire  to  grant  It,  through 
membership  votes  or  through  lawfully  solic- 
ited contributions.  The  association  appears 
to  recognize  this,  since  it  does  not  attack  the 
validity  of  Section  9  of  the  Act.  Instead, 
like  the  individual  plaintiffs  It  attacks  the 
Civil  SeVvlce  Commission's  exemption  which 
permits  Federal  employees  to  engage  In  non- 
partisan local  politics.  Thus  it  wo^lld  be 
satisfied  If  the  total  prohibition  of  section 
9  remained  in  effect.  Its  real  complaint  is 
that  It  may  face  competition  from  an  Inde- 
pendent local  group  on  whose  behalf  Federal 
employees  may  campaign  or  run  for  office. 
Unquestionably,  the  sole  basis  for  Its  com- 
plaint is  the  political  campaign  which  the 
Democratic  Central  Committee  fears  will  be 
advanced  by  Independent  candidates  for  local 
office.  It  sets  forth  no  other  Interest  or 
injury. 

However,  neither  Section  9  of  the  Hatch 
Act  nor  the  Civil  Service's  exemption  imder 
Section  16  undertake  to  regulate  the  Com- 
mittee in  any  way.  It  has  not  been  com- 
pelled to  abandon  any  of  Its  activities  or 
deprive  of  any  legally  protected  interest 
which  it  possessed  prior  to  the  Commission's 


exemption  of  Montgomery  Cotinty  from  the 
Hatch  Act.  It  has  not  been  subject  to  any 
obligation  or  duty  or  disadvantage  which 
might  give  It  legal  standing  under  any  rele- 
vant statute.  Including  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  Kansas  City  Power  and  Light 
Co.  V.  McKay,  225  F.  2d  924  (C-AJ3.C.  1955), 
cert,  denied  350  U.S.  884.  It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  freedom  from  economic 
competition  is  not  a  legally  protected  Inter- 
est. Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  v.  Dil- 
lon, supra.  The  same  considerations  neces- 
sarily extend  to  the  possibility  of  future 
political  competition,  for  political  competi- 
tion Is  the  very  essence  of  our  democracy. 

The  plaintiff  asscx^latlon  nevertheless  con- 
tends that  If  It  must  face  competition  froim 
non-partisan  groups  for  which  federal  em- 
ployees may  actively  campaign,  the  same 
class  of  persons  should  be  permitted  to  cam- 
paign for  It.  But  this  Is  an  argument  di- 
rected to  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  iinderly- 
ing  the  Hatch  Act — a  policy  of  non-partl- 
sanshlp  for  federal  workers — and  not  a 
claim  of  legal  right.  It  has  no  legally  en- 
forceable right  to  the  potential  campaign 
support  of  any  group  and  certainly  not  of 
government  workers.  That  was  established 
in  United  Public  Workers  v.  Mitchell,  330 
U.S.  75.  For  In  that  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  In  effect,  that  partisan  political 
Forties  could  be  denied  the  active  campaign 
support  of  government  workers.  That  hold- 
ing demonstrates  that  there  Is  no  legal  right 
in  the  Committee  upon  which  It  can  claim 
standing  to  attack  the  Commission's  decision 
to  limit  political  activity  of  government 
workers  to  Independent,  non-partisan  groups. 

Like  the  individual  plaintiffs,  the  asso- 
ciation purports  to  base  Its  standing  upon  the 
contention  that  It  Is  adversely  affected  or  ag- 
grieved within  the  meaning  of  Section  10(a) 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
1009(a)).  But  the  same  considerations 
which  foreclose  the  Individual  plaintiffs  from 
relying  upon  the  Act  apply  to  the  associa- 
tion. 

//.  The  Commission's  decisions  not  to  mod- 
ify its  regulations  is  committed  by  law 
to  its  unreviewable  discretion 

A.  There  Is  No  Judicial  Review  of  Civil  Serv- 
ice Actions  of  the  Nature  Involved  in  This 
Case 

1.  No  Judicial  review  of  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission denial  of  a  petition  for  a  public 
rule  making  hearing 

The  plaintiffs  seek  a  declaratory  judg- 
ment that  defendants  acted  arbitrarily  and 
abused  their  discretion  by  denying  plaintiffs' 
petition  for  a  public  rule  making  hearing. 
(Plaintiffs'  Complaint,  p.  10.  first  prayer  for 
relief.)  Section  4(d)  of  the  APA,  5  U.S.C. 
1003(d)  provides:  "Every  agency  shall  ac- 
cord any  Interested  person  the  right  to  peti- 
tion for  the  Issuance,  amendment,  or  repeal 
of  a  rule." 

But  the  Act  does  not  require  that  a  peti- 
tion be  granted  nor  is  action  under  S  4(d) 
reviewable.  According  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Manual  on  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act.  39  (1947).  "neither  the  denial  of  a 
petition  under  section  4(d),  nor  an  agency's 
refusal  to  hold  public  rule  making  proceed- 
ings thereon.  Is  subject  to  Judicial  review." 
Citing  Sen.  Rep.  it  752.  page  44  (79th  Cong., 
First  Session).*  And  as  plaintiffs  concede 
(Brief,  p.  18),  there  Is  no  constitutional 
right  to  a  hearing  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
Issuance  of  a  rule.  Willapoint  Oysters  v. 
Ewing.  174  P.  2d  676  (C.A.  9,  1949)  cerf. 
denied  338  U.S.  60.     Section  4(d)  of  the  APA 


*The  Attorney  General  had  interpreted 
sec.  4(d)  in  the  same  manner  when  asked 
to  comment  on  the  APA  prior  to  its  enact- 
ment by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  Senator  Pat  McCarran. 
"Administrative  Procedure  Act.  Legislative 
History,"  S.  Doc.  No.  248,  p.  226  (7»th  Cong.. 
2dsess.). 
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requires  only  that  the  agency  receive  peti- 
tions and  consider  them — nothing  more.' 
In  this  case  the  plaintiffs  submitted  a  peti- 
tion which  was  considered  and  denied  (Ex- 
hibit A,  p.  95,  not  printed  In  Record)  .  The 
plaintiffs'  petition  for  reconsideration  was 
also  considered  and  denied  with  the  reasons 
transmitted  to  the  plaintiffs'  attorneys  by 
letter  (Exlilblt  A.  pp.  106.  107.  not  printed 
m  Recohd).  The  plaintiffs  have  received 
every  consideration  Intended  under  section 
4(d)  and  have  no  procedural  grounds  for 
complaint.  The  legislative  history  coupled 
with  the  Attorney  General's  contemporane- 
ous construction  of  section  4(d)  demonstrate 
that  there  Is  no  Judicial  review  of  an  agency's 
decision  to  deny  a  petition  for  modification 
of  a  regulation. 

The  plaintiffs  have  failed  to  cite  any  au- 
thority whatever  to  support  the  availability 
of  judicial  review  of  an  agency  decision  to 
deny  a  petition  which  It  has  received  and 
considered. 

The  same  principles  apply  to  plaintiffs' 
petition  for  a  declaratory  order,  as  shown  by 
iV.  J.  Dilliner  Transfer  Company  v. 
Mc Andrew.  226  P  Supp.  850.  864  (D.C.  W.D. 
Pa  .  1963).  aff'd  328  P.  2d  601  (3rd  Clr.  1964) : 

"Neither  does  the  Commission's  denial  of 
plaintiff's  attempts  to  secure  a  declaratory 
order  entitle  plaintiff  to  a  Judicial  review. 
A  court  does  not  have  Jurisdiction  to  review 
an  agency's  denial  of  a  declaratory  order 
which  denial  is  discretionary  with  the 
agency.  "Htle  5  US.C  A.  5  5  1004(d)  and 
1009.  Continental  Oil  Company  v.  Federal 
Power  Commission.  285  P.  2d  527  (5th  Cir. 
1961).  The  Commission's  discretionary  re- 
fusal of  declaratory  relief  does  not  require 
plaintiff  to  do  or  refrain  from  doing  any- 
thing. Rx  any  liability  or  responsibility,  civil 
or  criminal,  upon  plaintiff,  or  finally  deter- 
mine Its  rights  or  obligations.  United  Gas 
Pipe  Line  Co.  v.  Federal  Power  Commission , 
203  P.  2d  78  (5th  Clr.  1953):  Motor  Freight 
Express  v.  United  States.  60  P.  Supp.  238 
(statutory  court  E.D.  Pa.  1945)." 

Accordingly  the  first  prayer  for  reMef  In 
the  plaintiffs'  complaint  should  be  dis- 
missed.* Cf.  Schilling  v.  Rogers.  363  US. 
866  (1959). 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  section  4(d)  pre- 
cludes review  of  the  denial  of  the  plaintiffs' 
petition  It  is  clear  that  the  regulations  re- 


'  Both  Senate  and  House  of  Representative 
Judiciary  Committees  agreed  that  sec.  4(d) 
of  the  APA  was  intended  to  insure  that  In- 
terested persons  had  access  to  the  adminis- 
trative agencies.  The  reports  of  these  com- 
mittees make  It  clear  that  an  agency  must 
receive  petitions  and  give  them  a  bona  flde 
consideration.  However.  It  Is  equally  clear 
that  the  agency  Is  under  no  obligation  "to 
grant  a  petition,  or  to  hold  a  hearing,  or  en- 
gage In  anv  other  public  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedings. The  refusal  of  an  agency  to  grant 
the  petition  or  to  hold  rulemakinj^  proceed- 
ings, therefore,  would  not  per  se  be  subject 
to  judicial  reversal."  S.  Rept  No.  752  con- 
tained In  S.  Doc.  No.  248:  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  Legislative  History.  201  (pre- 
pared by  Senator  McCnrran.  79th  Cong..  2d 
sess.  US.  Printing  OlBce,  1946).  For  the 
House  Judiciary  report  see  H.  Rept.  No.  1980 
contained  in  S   Doc.  No.  248.  supra,  at  260. 

•The  lack  of  Judicial  review  concerning 
an  agency  refusal  to  issue  a  declaratory 
order  under  sec  5(d)  of  the  .\PA  Is  readily 
apparent.  Both  the  Senate  and  House 
Judiciary  Committees  agreed  that  "agencies 
are  not  required  to  Issue  declaratory  orders 
merely  becau.<ie  request  Is  made  therefor." 
S.  Doc  No.  248.  supra,  at  204.  263  Further- 
more, matters  involving  the  selection  or  ten- 
ure of  Federal  oncers  or  employees  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  provisions  of  sec.  5  so  that 
3  declaratory  order  would  not  be  appropriate 
APA  §  5(a).  For  this  reason  sec.  5(d)  need 
not  be  considered  any  further. 


ferred  to  in  plaintiffs'  petition  are  within  the 
exception  to  section  4.  "any  matter  relating 
to  agency  management  or  personnel  •  •  *." 
The  Attorney  General's  Manual  concludes 
that  the  exception  applies  to  the  Internal 
management  of  the  Government  rather  than 
merely  to  the  affairs  of  one  agency.  Attor- 
ney General's  Manual  on  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  27  (1947).  As  noted  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  the  agencies  are 
given  a  complete  discretion  "to  decide  what. 
If  any,  public  rule  making  procedures  they 
win  adopt  In  a  given  [excepted]  situation 
•  •  *."  Senate  Document  #248.  supra,  at 
199. 

Thus,  section  4(d)  of  the  APA  appears  to 
be  Inapplicable  to  agency  regulations  gov- 
erning the  political  activities  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. For  this  reason  and  the  lack  of 
Judicial  review  of  agency  decisions  made  un- 
der section  4(d)  the  plaintiffs'  request  for  a 
declaratory  Judgment  concerning  the  denial 
of  plaintiffs'  petition  should  be  dismissed. 

2.  Judicial  review  of  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion's regulations  adopted  piirsuant  to 
section  16  of  the  Hatch  Act  Is  not  avail- 
able or  appropriate 

Section  16  of  the  Hatch  Act  provides  that 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  may  allow  Fed- 
eral employees  to  participate  in  local  parti- 
san politics  "to  the  extent  the  Conunlsslon 
deems  to  be  In  the  domestic  Interest  of  such 
persons."  5  US.C.  5  118m.  Stace  the  Hatch 
Act  does  not  provide  for  judicial  review  of 
any  regulations  adopted  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  there  Is  no  basis  for  review. 

Section  10  of  the  APA  provides  for  Judicial 
review  of  agency  action  "except  so  far 
as  •  •  •  agency  action  is  by  law  committed 
to  agency  discretion."  A  reading  of  section 
16  of  the  Hatch  Act  Indicates  that  Congress 
Intended  that  the  extent  of  the  political 
activity  to  be  engaged  In  by  federal  employees 
was  commltt€d  to  the  discretion  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  This  Interpretation  of 
section  16  Is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
section  12  of  the  Hatch  Act  enacted  at  the 
same  time  does  provide  for  Judicial  review 
of  Commission  actions  taken  under  that  sec- 
tion. 54  Stat.  767.  5  U.S.C.  3118(k)(c).  In 
Stark  V.  Wickard.  321  U.S.  288  (1944),  the 
Supreme  Court  in  allowing  judicial  review 
of  certain  agency  orders  observed  that  "even 
where  a  complainant  possesses  a  claim  to 
executive  action  beneficial  to  him,  created 
by  federal  statute.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  actions  of  administrative  of- 
ficials. •  •  •  are  cognizable  In  appropriate 
federal  courts  of  first  Instance  •  •  ".To 
reach  the  dignity  of  a  legal  right  In  the 
strict  sense,  it  must  appear  from  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  legislation  that  Con- 
gress Intended  to  create  a  statutory  privilege 
protected  by  judicial  remedies."  Stark  v. 
Wickard.  supra,  at  306. 

Section  9  of  the  Hatch  Act  bars  any  par- 
ticipation by  federal  employees  In  partisan 
politics.  5  use.  31181.  Section  16  author- 
izes the  Commission  to  alleviate  the  blanket 
prohibition  on  partisan  politics  in  Instances 
where  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Commission 
deems  appropriate.  Since  this  Is  a  matter 
"by  law  committed  to  agency  discretion"  it 
Is  expressly  excluded  from  judicial  review  by 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  5  U.S.C. 
1009  See  Arrow  Transportation  Co.  v.  South- 
ern Ry.  Co..  372  US.  658  (1963)  and  Schilling 
V.  Rogers.  Attorney  General.  363  U.S.  666.  677 
(I960),  where  the  Court  denied  Judicial  re- 
view of  matters  committed  to  agency  or  ex- 
ecutive discretion. 

///.  The  individual  plaintiffs  are  not  entitled 
to  injunctive  relief  becou.se  they  have  not 
exhausted  their  administrative  remedies 
and  have  an  adequate  remedy  at  law 

ClvU  Service  Regulations  provide  two  pro- 
cedures for  alleged  violations  of  the  Hatch 
Act.  Violations  by  employees  in  the  competi- 
tive service  are  Investigated  by  the  Commis- 
sion.     Investigation    may    result    In    closing 


of  the  case  or  written  charges  to  the  employee 
which  he  may  answer  in  writing.  The  case 
may  then  be  closed  or  a  hearing  may  be  con- 
ducted. The  Commission  makes  the  final 
decision.  (5  C.P.R.  733.601-733.606.)  Viola- 
tions by  employees  in  the  excepted  service 
are  Investigated  by  the  agency  which,  on 
written  charges  and  answer,  makes  the  final 
decision.  The  employee  may  appeal  to  the 
Commission,  which,  after  a  hearing,  makes 
the  final  decision  on  the  appeal  and  notifies 
the  agency.    (5  C.F.R.  733.701-733  710.) 

Should  the  Civil  Service  Commission  deter- 
mine that  the  Individual  plaintiffs  had  vio- 
lated the  Hatch  Act  after  according  them  the 
administrative  procedures  provided  in  5 
C.P.R.  733  601,  et  seq..  and  5  C.F.R.  733.701, 
they  could  file  an  action  In  this  Court  pur- 
suant to  28  U.S.C.  1361  and  1391(e)  against 
the  Individual  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
for  reinstatement  and  against  the  United 
States  (28  U.S.C.  1346(a) )  for  back  pay  where 
In  the  Issues  prematurely  raised  In  this  action 
could  be  litigated.  Brown  v.  Macy,  222  F. 
Supp.  639  (ED.  La..  1963),  aff'd  340  F.  2d  115 
(C.A.  5,  1965).  Consequently,  the  individual 
plaintiffs  have  elaborate  administrative  rem- 
edies; have  an  adequate  remedy  at  law:  can- 
not make  a  showing  of  Irreparable  Injury 
upon  which  to  support  their  prayer  for  In- 
junctive relief:  and  pending  exhaustion  of 
administrative  remedies,  they  are  Incapable 
of  showing  any  Injury  whatsoever.  Cf .  May  v. 
Glore.  132  F.  Supp.  327  (EJD.  N.Y..  1955). 
IV.  The  exemption  from  section  9  contained 

in  the  Civil  Service  Commission's  regulO' 

tions  is  valid  in  every  respect 

A.  The  Exemption  Complies  With  the  Re- 
quirements of  Section  16  of  the  Hatch  Act 

Plaintiffs  contend  that  the  exemption  for 
Montgomery  County  set  forth  In  5  CFJt. 
733.301  (Supp.  1964)  violates  section  16  of 
the  Hatch  Act  (5  U.S.C.  118m)  because.  In 
their  view,  section  16  does  not  permit  any 
distinction  between  partisan  and  nonparti- 
san political  activity  at  the  local  level.  They 
attempt  to  support  this  Interpretation  on 
three  grounds:  1)  that  the  Commission's 
regulations  allegedly  permit  federal  em- 
ployees "to  Interfere"  with  local  elections; 
2)  that  the  legislative  history  of  section  16 
supports  their  Interpretation;  and  3)  that 
when  construed  In  the  light  of  section  18 
of  the  Act  (5  U.S.C.  118n).  section  16  must 
be  read  to  permit  partisan  political  activity. 
In  addition,  they  contend  that  the  Commis- 
sion violated  section  16  by  falling  to  make 
findings  allegedly  required  by  the  statute. 
None  of  these  contentions  has  the  slight- 
est support. 

1.  The  Commission's  regulations  do  not  au- 
thorize the  kind  of  "Interference"  with 
elections  prohibited  by  section  9  of  the 
act 

Section  16  of  the  Act  authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  grant  exemptions,  as  It  deems  ap- 
propriate, from  so  much  of  section  9  as  for- 
bids federal  employees  to  engage  In  political 
management  or  political  campaigns — i.e.. 
from  the  prohibitions  In  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  9.  No  exemption  authority 
la  provided  with  respect  to  the  first  sentence 
of  section  9.  which  declares  (5  U.S.C.  1181)  : 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  em- 
ployed In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  u.se  his  official  authority 
or  influence  for  the  purpose  of  Interfering 
with  an  election  or  affecting  the  result 
thereof." 

Nothing  in  the  Commission's  exemption 
permitting  nonpartisan,  local  political  activ- 
ity permits  any  employee — Democrat.  Re- 
publican, or  Independent — to  "use  his  offi- 
cial authority  or  Influence"  In  connection 
with  participation  In  local  politics.  Plain- 
tiffs' argument  (Brief,  p.  8)  that  the  regu- 
lations have  this  effect  Is  a  misreading  of 
both  the  statute  and  the  regulations.  Their 
contention  simply  ignores  the  key  words  In 
the  first  sentence  which  show  that  the  un- 
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lawful  conduct  referred  to  is  the  use  of 
federal  oflQce  for  political  piu-poses.  This 
argument  Is  as  unsupported  as  It  is  in- 
accurate. 

2.  The  legislative  history  does  not  support 
plaintiffs'  Interpretation  of  section  16 
Section  16  of  the  Hatch  Act  was  born  In 
an  amendment  introduced  from  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia  after 
consultation  with  Senator  Hatch,  diu-lng  the 
1940  debates  on  extension  of  the  Act.  Sen- 
ator Hatch  stated.  In  support  of  the  amend- 
ment: "Inasmuch  as  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  now  offers  merely  restores  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  the  power  which 
It  had  and  which  it  exercised  before  the 
passage  of  the  [original]  Act  last  year,  I 
thought  it  was  wise  to  give  general  author- 
ity to  meet  local  or  domestic  situations." 
(86  Congressional  Record  2977.) 

Senator  Hatch  was  referring  to  authority 
which  the  Civil  Service  Commission  had  ex- 
ercised prior  to  the  Hatch  Act,  to  waive  the 
provisions  of  Civil  Service  Rule  I,  which  pro- 
hibited employees  in  the  competitive  civil 
service  from  participating  in  political  man- 
agement or  political  campaigns.  This  prin- 
ciple had  been  established  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  Executive  Order  No. 
642  of  June  3.  1907  (exhibit  B,  p.  1,  not 
printed  In  the  Record)  ,  from  which  Civil 
Service  Rule  I  was  derived.  By  subsequent 
Executive  Orders  Issued  by  Presidents  Taft, 
Wilson,  Coolldge  and  Hoover,  the  waiver  was 
extended  to  various  communities  In  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  near  the  National  Capital. 
All  such  waivers,  however,  Incorporated  a 
prohibition  against  participation  In  general 
partisan  politics  (see  Ex.  Orders  1472,  1930, 
4048,  5627  (exhibit  B.  pp.  3-7,  not  printed  In 
the  Record)  ) . 

In  Executive  Order  No.  4048  of  July  12, 
1927.  the  I*resldent  granted  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  authority  to  extend  the 
waiver  to  other  incorporated  municipalities, 
subject  to  the  prohibition  against  partisan 
politics. 

When  the  Hatch  Act  was  ptissed  In  1939, 
however,  these  executive  orders  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commission  were,  in  effect, 
overruled  by  the  flat  prohibition  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  section  9.  As  Senator  Hatch 
indicated,  the  purpose  of  section  16  was  to 
correct  this  situation  and  to  restore  to  Fed- 
eral civil  servants  residing  In  the  Capital 
area  their  pre-1939  privilege  of  participating 
in  non-partisan  local  politics.  Significantly, 
two  amendments  which  would  have  per- 
mitted Federal  employees  to  participate  in 
local  politics  on  a  partisan  b.Hsls  were  de- 
feated in  the  House  at  the  time  that  the 
1940  additions  to  the  act  were  under  consid- 
eration. (86  Congressional  Record  9460. 
9462.) 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  section 
16,  the  Commission  adopted  regulations  im- 
plementing it.  Those  regulations  Incorpo- 
rated the  principle  which  had  prevailed  be- 
fore the  Hatch  Act:  Participation  In  local 
politics  by  Federal  employees  had  to  be  non- 
partisan (Exhibit  B,  p.  10.  not  printed  in  the 
Record).  This  principle,  restated  in  1943  in 
the  Commission's  pamphlet  on  political  ac- 
tivities (Exhibit  B.  p.  14,  18,  not  printed  In 
the  Record),  and  never  departed  from.  Is 
now  embodied  In  the  regulations  currently 
under  attock. 

The  correctness  of  the  Commission's  in- 
terpretation of  the  statute  is  thus  supported 
by  the  purpose  of  section  16  to  restore  the 
pre-1939  practice,  by  the  history  of  that 
practice,  and  by  the  Commission's  uniform 
and  unmodified  application  of  the  non-par- 
tisan requirement  in  all  instances.  Indeed. 
the  Commission's  contemporaneoxis  con- 
struction of  the  statute,  which  has  never 
been  effectively  modified  by  the  Congress,  ts 
an  independent  ground  for  sustaining  the 
Commission's  interpretation,  as  embodied  in 
Its  regulations.  Udall  v.  Tallman,  380  UJS.  1, 
16;  Power  Reactor  Co.  v.  Electricians,  367  U.S. 


396,  408;   Norwegian  Nitrogen  Co.  v.  United 
States.  288  U.S.  294,  315. 

Plaintiffs  attempt  to  support  their  view 
with  certain  remarks  made  by  Senator  Btsd 
during  debate  In  a  later  Congress  on  H.R. 
1243,  81st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  which  would 
have  permitted  partisan  political  activity  at 
the  local  level.  The  bill  passed  both  houses 
but  was  vetoed  by  President  Truman  on  the 
grounds,  inter  alia,  that  in  states  where 
local  branches  are  required  to  support  the 
state  and  national  tickets.  I.e.,  party  plan 
states,  the  principles  of  the  Hatch  Act  would 
be  violated.  96  Congressional  Record  9604. 
Congress  did  not  override  the  President's 
veto. 

This  "legislative  history"  can  hardly  serve 
as  evidence  of  the  meaning  of  section  16.  As 
the  Supreme  Court  recently  held  In  a  sim- 
ilar situation  Involving  a  veto  of  an  alleged 
"clarifying  amendment."  "the  abortive  ac- 
tion of  the  subsequent  Congress  would  not 
supplant  the  contemporaneous  Intent  of  the 
Congress  which  enacted  the  •  •  •  Act." 
Waterman  S.S.  Corp.  v.  United  States,  381 
U.S.  252.  269  (citing  Fogarty  v.  United  States, 
340  U.S.  8,  14;  United  States  v.  Wise.  370  U.S. 
405,  411).  Obviously,  "the  views  of  a  sub- 
sequent Congress  form  a  hazardous  basis 
for  inferring  the  intent  of  an  earlier  one." 
United  States  v.  Price,  361  U.S.  304.  313; 
United  States  v.  Philadelphia  Bank,  374  U.S. 
321,  348-349. 

3.  Section    18    of    the   Hatch   Act   does   not 

support  plaintiffs'  construction  of  sec- 
tion 16 

Plaintiffs  attempt  to  show  that  section  16 
must  require  that  exemptions  authorize  par- 
tisan politicking  because,  as  they  read  It, 
section  18  Is  the  exclusive  exemption  for 
nonpartisan  activity  (Brief,  pp.  9-10).  But 
the  plain  language  of  section  18  (set  forth 
In  the  Appendix  hereto)  shows  that  It  Is  lim- 
ited to  situations  In  which  none  of  the  can- 
didates or  Issues  are  Identified  with  national 
or  state  parties.  Thus  section  18,  of  Itself, 
would  not  authorize  any  form  of  political 
activity  by  government  v/orkers  In  any  local 
election  In  which  national  or  state  parties 
fielded  candidates.  That  Is  why  section  16 
was  enacted:  to  give  the  Commission  au- 
thority "to  the  extent  the  Commission  deems 
It  to  be  In  the  domestic  Interest  of  such  per- 
sons" (5  U.S.C.  118m)  to  allow  federal  em- 
ployees to  participate  In  such  elections. 
There  is  nothing  In  the  language  of  either 
section  16  or  section  18  which  manifests  an 
intent  to  prohibit  the  Commission  from  con- 
tinuing the  policy  of  non-partlsanshlp  by 
government  workers  which  had  been  pur- 
sued without  deviation  since  the  days  of 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

4.  Section  16  does  not  require  any  formal 
findings  or  determination  by  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission 

Neither  section  16  nor  any  other  provision 
of  the  Hatch  Act  requires  that  the  Commis- 
sion make  any  formal  findings  in  support  of 
its  determination  that  an  exemption  under 
section  16  is  in  the  domestic  interest  of  gov- 
ernment workers  in  a  particular  community. 
The  rule  making  provisions  in  section  4  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
1003)  do  not  apply  because  Civil  Service 
regulations  are  expressly  excepted  by  that 
section  as  a  matter  relating  to  agency  per- 
sonnel. Yet  even  under  that  Act.  which  Is 
a  codification  of  decisions  on  administrative 
procedure,  there  is  no  requirement  that 
regulations  be  accompanied  by  findings  un- 
less the  substantive  statute  Involved  re- 
quires such  findings.  Section  8(b)  of  the 
APA  (5  U.S.C.  1007(b)).  which  sets  forth  a 
requirement  for  administrative  findings,  ap- 
plies only  "where  rules  are  required  by  a 
statute  to  be  made  on  the  record  after  oppor- 
tunity for  any  agency  hearing."  §4(b)  of 
APA,  5  U.S.C.  1003(b).  There  is  no  such 
requirement  In  the  Hatch  Act  or  any  other 
relevant  statute. 


Plaintiffs  correctly  concede  (Brief,  p.  18) 
that  there  is  no  constitutional  requirement 
that  rules  be  accompanied  by  findings,  citing 
Pacific  States  Box  and  Basket  Co.  v.  White. 
296  U.S.  176,  185.  Since  their  contention 
that  the  Commission  should  have  made 
findings  lacks  both  statutory  and  constitu- 
tional support,  their  argument  collapses. 

The  cases  cited  by  plaintiffs  (Brief,  p.  18) 
to  show  that  findings  should  have  been 
made  either  involved  quasi-judicial  proceed- 
ings resulting  in  an  order  affecting  private 
rights,  as  in  Morgan  v.  United  States,  298 
U.S.  498;  or  a  proceeding  required  by  statute 
to  be  conducted  on  a  record  which  is  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  sections  7  and  8 
of  the  APA  (5  U.S.C.  1006,  1007,  as  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  proceeding  Involved  in 
Burlington  Truck  Lines  v.  United  States,  371 
U.S.  156.  Such  cases  are  wholly  inapposite 
here. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  the  Commission  made 
the  requisite  determination  on  the  basis  of 
two  petitions  before  It  which  sought  an 
exemption  for  Montgomery  County.  Its  de- 
termination was  aided  by  a  careful  memo- 
randum from  Its  General  Counsel  which  re- 
viewed the  Commission's  past  practice  and 
cxirrent  regulations  (Exhibit  B,  pp.  21-28). 
That  plaintiffs  prefer  a  different  conclusion 
does  not  nullify  the  Commission's  determl- 
natic^. 

B.  The  RegvUatlons  Do  Not  Constitute  An 
Unconstitutional  Discrimination  Against 
Plaintiffs 

In  United  Public  Workers  v.  Mitchell, 
supra.  330  U.S.  at  p.  99,  the  Supreme  Court  *^ 
held:  "Congress  and  the  President  are  re- 
sponsible for  an  efiQclent  public  service.  If, 
in  their  Judgment,  efficiency  may  be  best 
obtained  by  prohibiting  active  participation 
by  clEisslfied  employees  In  politics  as  party 
officers  or  workers,  we  see  no  constitutional 
objectiori. 

"Another  Congress  may  determine  that, 
on  the  whole,  limitations  on' active  political 
management  by  federal  jjersonnel  are  un- 
wise. The  teaching  of  experience  has  evi- 
dently led  Congress  to  enact  the  Hatch  Act 
provisions.  To  declare  that  the  present  sup- 
posed evils  of  political  activity  are  beyond 
the  power  of  Congress  to  redress  would  leave 
the  nation  Impotent  to  deal  with  what  many 
sincere  men  believe  Is  a  material  threat  to 
the  democratic  system.  Congress  is  not  po- 
litically naive  or  regardless  of  public  welfare 
or  that  of  the  employees.  It  leaves  un- 
touched full  participation  by  employees  In 
political  decisions  at  the  ballot  box  and  for- 
bids only  the  partisan  activity  of  federal 
personnel  deemed  offensive  to  efficiency. 
With  that  limitation  only,  employees  may 
make  their  contributions  to  public  affairs  or 
protect  their  own  Interests,  as  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Act." 

Thus  the  Court  upheld  the  validity  of 
complete  restrictions  on  any  political  par- 
ticipation by  executive  employees.  There,  as 
here.  It  was  claimed  that  the  political  rights 
claimed  were  being  infringed  in  violation  of 
the  First.  Fifth,  Ninth,  and  Tenth  Amend- 
ments. But  since,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has 
made  clear,  a  complete  prohibition  of  active 
political  participation  does  not  violate  these 
constitutional  rights  of  federal  employees, 
a  partial  relaxation  of  this  rule  which  pre- 
serves the  basic  principle  of  nonpar tisan- 
shlp  does  not  violate  them.  The  immuniza- 
tion of  executive  employees  from  partisan 
politics  Is  a  rational  requirement  which  is 
more  than  justified  by  the  vital  public  Inter- 
est In  the  integrity  of  the  career  civil  serv- 
ice. 

To  recognize  the  reasonableness  of  the 
Commission's  decision  to  permit  only  non- 
partisan local  political  activity,  one  need 
only  consider  the  problems  at  which  the 
Hatch  Act  was  aimed  and  the  realities  of 
parties  politics  as  currently  practiced  in  the 
United  States.  Party  politics  are  not  con- 
ducted  in   separately   sealed   compartments 
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requires  only  that  the  agency  receive  peti- 
tions and  consider  them — nothing  more.' 
In  this  case  the  plaintiffs  submitted  a  peti- 
tion which  was  considered  and  denied  (Ex- 
hibit A,  p.  95,  not  printed  In  Rzcoao) .  The 
plaintiffs'  petition  for  reconsideration  was 
also  considered  and  denied  with  the  reasoiis 
transmitted  to  the  plaintiffs'  attorneys  by 
letter  (Exhibit  A.  pp.  lOfl,  107.  not  printed 
In  RxcoBD).  The  plaintiffs  have  received 
every  consideration  Intended  under  section 
4(d)  and  have  no  procedural  grounds  for 
complaint.  The  legislative  history  coupled 
with  the  Attorney  General's  contemporane- 
ous construction  of  section  4(d)  demonstrate 
that  there  Is  no  judicial  review  of  an  agancy's 
decision  to  deny  a  petition  for  modification 
of  a  regxUatlon. 

The  plaintiffs  have  failed  to  cite  any  au- 
thority whatever  to  support  the  availability 
of  Judicial  review  of  an  agency  decision  to 
deny  a  petition  which  It  has  received  and 
considered. 

The   same    principles   apply   to   plaintiffs' 
petition  for  a  declaratory  order,  as  shown  by 
.V.      J.      Dilliner      Transfer      Company      v 
McAndrew.  226  F.  Supp.  850.  864  (DC    WD 
Pa  .  1963) ,  aff'd  328  P.  2d  601  (3rd  Clr.  1964)  : 

"Neither  does  the  Commission's  denial  of 
plaintiff's  attempts  to  secure  a  declaratory 
order  entitle  plaintiff  to  a  Judicial  review. 
A  court  does  not  have  Jurisdiction  to  review 
an  agency's  denial  of  a  declaratory  order 
which  denial  is  discretionary  with  the 
agency.  Title  5  U.S.C  A.  §}  1004(d)  and 
1009.  Continental  Oil  Company  v.  Federal 
Power  Commission.  285  P.  2d  527  (5th  Clr. 
1961).  The  Commission's  discretionary  re- 
fusal of  declaratory  relief  does  not  require 
plaintiff  to  do  or  refrain  from  doing  any- 
thing, flx  any  liability  or  responsibility,  civil 
or  criminal,  upon  plaintiff,  or  finally  deter- 
mine Its  rights  or  obligations.  United  Gas 
Pipe  Line  Co.  v.  Federal  Power  Commission 
203  P.  2d  78  (5th  Clr.  1953):  Motor  Freight 
Express  v.  United  States.  60  F.  Supp.  238 
(statutory  court  ED.  Pa.  1946)." 

Accordingly,  the  first  prayer  for  relief  In 
the  plaintiffs'  complaint  should  be  dis- 
missed.* Cf.  Schilling  v.  Rogers.  363  US 
666  (1959).  y       .      oo    u.o. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  section  4(d)  pre- 
cludes review  of  the  denial  of  the  plaintiffs- 
petition  It  Is  clear  that  the  regulations  re- 

» Both  Senate  and  House  of  Representative 
Judiciary  Committees  agreed  that  sec.  4(d) 
of  the  APA  was  Intended  to  Insure  that  In- 
terested persons  had  access  to  the  adminis- 
trative agencies.  The  reports  of  these  com- 
mittees make  It  clear  that  an  agency  must 
receive  petitions  and  give  them  a  bona  fide 
consideration.  However.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  the  agency  Is  under  no  obligation  "to 
.  grant  a  petition,  w  to  hold  a  hearing,  or  en- 
gage In  any  other  public  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedings. The  refusal  of  an  agency  to  grant 
the  petition  or  to  hold  rulemaklnij  proceed- 
ings, therefore,  would  not  per  se  be  subject 
to  Judicial  reversal."  s.  Kept.  No.  752  con- 
tained In  S.  Doc.  No.  248:  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  Legislative  History.  301  (pre- 
pared by  Senator  McCarran.  79th  Cong..  2d 
sess.,  U.S.  Printing  Office.  1948).  For  the 
House  Judiciary  report  see  H.  Rept.  No.  1980 
contained  In  S.  Doc.  No.  248,  supra,  at  280. 

•The  lack  of  Judicial  review  concerning 
an  agency  refusal  to  Issue  a  declaratory 
order  under  sec.  5(d)  of  the  APA  Is  readily 
apparent.  Both  the  Senate  and  House 
Judiciary  Committees  agreed  that  "agencies 
are  not  required  to  Issue  declaratory  orders 
merely  because  request  Is  made  therefor" 
S.  Doc.  No.  248,  supra,  at  204,  263.  Kirther- 
more,  matters  Involving  the  selection  or  ten- 
ure of  Federal  officers  or  employees  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  provisions  of  sec.  5  so  that 
a  declaratory  order  would  not  be  appropriate. 
APA  §  5(a).  For  this  reason  sec.  5(d)  need 
not  be  considered  any  further. 


ferred  to  In  plaintiffs'  petition  are  within  the 
exception  to  section  4.  "any  matter  relating 
to  agency  management  or  personnel  •  •  *." 
The  Attorney  General's  Manual  concludes 
that  the  exception  applies  to  the  Internal 
management  of  the  Government  rather  than 
merely  to  the  affairs  of  one  agency.  Attor- 
ney General's  Manual  on  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  27  (1947).  As  noted  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  the  agencies  are 
given  a  complete  discretion  "to  decide  what. 
If  any,  public  rule  making  procedures  they 
will  adopt  In  a  given  (excepted)  situation 
•  *  •."  Senate  Document  #248.  supra,  at 
199. 

Thus,  section  4(d)   of  the  APA  appears  to 
be   inapplicable   to  agency  regulations  gov- 
erning the  political  activities  of  Federal  em- 
ployees.     For    this    reason    and    the    lack   of 
Judicial  review  of  agency  decisions  made  un- 
der section  4(d)   the  plaintiffs'  request  for  a 
declaratory  Judgment  concerning  the  denial 
of  plaintiffs'  petition  should  be  dismissed. 
2.  Judicial  review  of  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion's   regulations    adopted    pursuant    to 
section  16  of  the  Hatch  Act  Is  not  avail- 
able or  appropriate 

Section  16  of  the  Hatch  Act  provides  that 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  may  allow  Fed- 
eral employees  to  participate  In  local  parti- 
san politics  "to  the  extent  the  Commission 
deems  to  be  In  the  domestic  Interest  of  such 
persons."  5  U.S.C.  S  118m.  Since  the  Hatch 
Act  does  not  provide  for  Judicial  review  of 
any  regulations  adopted  by  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  there  Is  no  basis  for  review. 

Section  10  of  the  APA  provides  for  Judicial 
review    of    agency    action    "except    so    far 
as  •   •   •  agency  action  Is  by  law  committed 
to  agency  discretion."     A  reading  of  section 
16  of  the  Hatch  Act  Indicates  that  Congress 
intended    that    the   extent   of   the   political 
activity  to  be  engaged  In  by  federal  employees 
was  committed  to  the  discretion  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.    This  Interpretation  of 
section  16  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
section  12  of  the  Hatch  Act  enacted  at  the 
same  time  does  provide  for  Judicial  review 
of  Commission  actions  taken  under  that  sec- 
tion.    54  Stat.  767.  5  U.S.C.  3118(k)(c).     In 
Stark  v.   Wickard,  321   U.S.  288    (1944).   the 
Supreme  Court  in  allowing  Judicial  review 
of  certain  agency  orders  observed  that  "even 
where  a  complainant  possesses  a  claim  to 
executive  action  beneficial  to  him.  created 
by   federal   statute,   it   does  not  necessarily 
follow    that    actions    of    administrative    of- 
ficials. •   •   •  are  cognizable  in  appropriate 
federal    courts    of    first    Instance  •   •   '.To 
reach   the  dignity   of  a  legal   right   in  the 
strict  sense,  it  must  appear  from  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  legislation  that  Con- 
gress intended  to  create  a  statutory  privilege 
protected   by   Judicial   remedies."     Stark  v. 
Wickard.  supra,  at  306. 

Section  9  of  the  Hatch  Act  bars  any  par- 
ticipation by  federal  employees  in  partisan 
politics.  5  use.  31181.  Section  16  author- 
izes the  Commission  to  alleviate  the  blanket 
prohibition  on  partisan  politics  In  instances 
where  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Commission 
deems  appropriate.  Since  this  is  a  matter 
"by  law  committed  to  agency  discretion"  it 
is  expressly  excluded  from  Judicial  review  by 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  5  U.S.C. 
1009.  See  Arrow  Transportation  Co.  v.  South- 
em  Ry.  Co..  372  U.S.  658  (1963)  and  Schilling 
v.  Rogers.  Attorney  General,  363  U.S.  666,  677 
(1960).  where  the  Court  denied  Judicial  re- 
view of  matters  committed  to  agency  or  ex- 
ecutive discretion. 

///.  The  individual  plaintiffs  are  not  entitled 
to  injunctive  relief  because  they  have  not 
exhausted    their   administrative    remedies 
and  have  an  adequate  remedy  at  law 
Civil  Service  Regulations  provide  two  pro- 
cedures for  alleged  violations  of  the  Hatch 
Act.    Violations  by  employees  In  the  competi- 
tive service  are  investigated  by  the  Commis- 
sion.    Investigation   may  result   In   closing 
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at  the  case  or  written  charges  to  the  employee 
which  he  may  answer  In  writing.  The  case 
may  then  be  closed  or  a  hearing  may  be  con- 
ducted. The  Commission  makes  the  final 
decision.  (5  C.F.R.  733.601-733.606.)  Viola- 
tions by  employees  in  the  excepted  service 
are  investigated  by  the  agency  which,  on 
written  charges  and  answer,  makes  the  final 
decision.  The  employee  may  appeal  to  the 
Commission,  which,  after  a  hearing,  makes 
the  final  decision  on  the  appeal  and  notifies 
the  agency.     (5  C.FJl.  733.701-733  710.) 

Should  the  Civil  Service  Commission  deter- 
mine that  the  individual  plaintiffs  had  vio- 
lated the  Hatch  Act  after  according  them  the 
administrative  procedures  provided  in  5 
C.F.R.  733.601.  et  seq.,  and  5  C.F.R.  733.701 
they  could  file  an  action  in  this  Court  piir- 
suant  to  28  U.S.C.  1361  and  1391(e)  against 
the  individual  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
for  reinstatement  and  against  the  United 
States  (28  U.S.C.  1346(a) )  for  back  pay  where 
In  the  Issues  prematurely  raised  In  this  action 
could  be  litigated.  Brown  v.  Macy  222  P 
Supp.  639  (ED.  La..  1963),  aff'd  340  F.  2d  115 
(C.A.  5,  1965).  Consequently,  the  individual 
plaintiffs  have  elaborate  administrative  rem- 
edies; have  an  adequate  remedy  at  law;  can- 
not make  a  showing  of  irreparable  Injxiry 
upon  which  to  support  their  prayer  for  in- 
junctive relief:  and  pending  exhaustion  of 
administrative  remedies,  they  are  incapable 
of  showing  any  injury  whatsoever.  Cf .  May  v 
Glore.  132  P.  Supp.  327  (E.D.  N.Y.,  1955). 
IV.  The  exemption  from  section  9  contained 
in  the  Civil  Service  Commission's  regula- 
tions is  valid  in  every  respect 

A.  The  Exemption  (Complies  With  the  Re- 
quirements of  Section  16  of  the  Hatch  Act 
Plaintiffs  contend  that  the  exemption  for 
Montgomery  County  set  forth  in  5  C.FJl. 
733.301  (Supp.  1964)  violates  section  16  of 
the  Hatch  Act  (5  U.S.C.  118m)  because,  in 
their  view,  section  16  does  not  permit  any 
distinction  between  partisan  and  nonparti- 
san political  activity  at  the  local  level.  They 
attempt  to  support  this  interpretation  on 
three  grounds:  1)  that  the  Commission's 
regiilations  allegedly  permit  federal  em- 
ployees "to  Interfere"  with  local  elections; 
2)  that  the  legislative  history  of  section  16 
supports  their  Interpretation;  and  3)  that 
when  construed  in  the  light  of  section  18 
of  the  Act  (5  U.S.C.  118n).  section  16  must 
be  read  to  permit  partisan  political  activity. 
In  addition,  they  contend  that  the  Commis- 
sion violated  section  16  by  faUlng  to  make 
findings  allegedly  required  by  the  statute. 
None  of  these  contentions  has  the  slight- 
est support. 

1.  The  Commission's  regulations  do  not  au- 
thorize the  kind  of  "interference"  with 
elections  prohibited  by  section  9  of  the 
act 

Section  18  of  the  Act  authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  grant  exemptions,  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate, from  so  much  of  section  9  as  for- 
bids federal  employees  to  engage  in  political 
management  or  political  campaigns— 1  e . 
from  the  prohibitions  In  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  9.  No  exemption  authority 
is  provided  with  respect  to  the  first  sentence 
of  section  9.  which  declares  (5  U.S.C.  1181)  : 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  em- 
ployed m  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  use  his  official  authority 
or  influence  for  the  purpose  of  Interfering 
with  an  election  or  affecting  the  result 
thereof." 

Nothing  In  the  Commission's  exemption 
permitting  nonpartisan,  local  political  activ- 
ity permits  any  employee — Democrat,  Re- 
publican, or  Independent — to  "use  his  offi- 
cial authority  or  Influence"  in  connection 
with  participation  in  local  politics.  Plain- 
tiffs' argument  (Brief,  p.  8)  that  the  regu- 
lations have  this  effect  is  a  misreading  of 
both  the  statute  and  the  regulations.  Their 
contention  simply  ignores  the  key  words  in 
the  first  sentence  which  show  that  the  un- 
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lawful  conduct  referred  to  is  the  use  of 
federal  office  for  political  pvirposes.  This 
argument  is  as  unsupported  as  it  is  In- 
accurate. 

2.  The  legislative  history  does  not  support 
plaintiffs'  interpretation  of  section  16 

Section  16  of  the  Hatch  Act  was  born  In 
an  amendment  introduced  from  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia  after 
consultation  with  Senator  Hatch,  dtu-ing  the 
1940  debates  on  extension  of  the  Act.  Sen- 
ator Hatch  stated,  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment: "Inasmuch  as  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  now  offers  merely  restores  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  the  power  which 
it  had  and  which  it  exercised  before  the 
passage  of  the  [original]  Act  last  year,  I 
thought  it  was  wise  to  give  general  author- 
ity to  meet  local  or  domestic  situations." 
(86  Congressional  Record  2977.) 

Senator  Hatch  was  referring  to  authority 
which  the  Civil  Service  Commission  had  ex- 
ercised prior  to  the  Hatch  Act,  to  waive  the 
provisions  of  Civil  Service  Rule  I,  which  pro- 
hibited employees  In  the  competitive  civil 
service  from  participating  in  political  man- 
agement or  political  campaigns.  This  prin- 
ciple had  been  established  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  Executive  Order  No. 
642  of  June  3,  1907  (exhibit  B,  p.  1,  not 
printed  in  the  Record)  ,  from  which  Civil 
Service  Rule  I  was  derived.  By  subsequent 
Executive  Orders  issued  by  Presidents  Taft, 
Wilson.  Coolldge  and  Hoover,  the  waiver  was 
extended  to  various  conununltles  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  near  the  National  Capital. 
All  such  waivers,  however.  Incorporated  a 
prohibition  against  participation  in  general 
partisan  politics  (see  Ex.  Orders  1472,  1930, 
4048,  5627  (exhibit  B,  pp.  3-7,  not  printed  in 
the  Record)  ). 

In  Executive  Order  No.  4048  of  July  12, 
1927,  the  President  granted  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  authority  to  extend  the 
waiver  to  other  Incorporated  municipalities, 
subject  to  the  prohibition  against  partisan 
politics. 

When  the  Hatch  Act  was  passed  in  1939, 
however,  these  executive  orders  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commission  were,  in  effect, 
overruled  by  the  flat  prohibition  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  section  9.  As  Senator  Hatch 
Indicated,  the  purpose  of  section  16  was  to 
correct  this  situation  and  to  restore  to  Fed- 
eral civil  servants  residing  in  the  Capital 
area  their  pre-1939  privilege  of  participating 
in  non-partisan  local  politics.  Significantly, 
two  amendments  which  would  have  per- 
mitted Federal  employees  to  participate  in 
local  politics  on  a  partisan  basis  were  de- 
feated in  the  House  at  the  time  that  the 
1940  additions  to  the  act  were  under  consid- 
eration. (86  Congressional  Record  9460. 
9462. i 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  section 
16,  the  Commission  adopted  regulations  im- 
plementing it.  Those  regulations  incorpo- 
rated the  principle  which  had  prevailed  be- 
fore the  Hatch  Act:  Participation  In  local 
politics  by  Federal  employees  had  to  be  non- 
partisan (Exhibit  B,  p.  10,  not  printed  in  the 
Record).  This  principle,  restated  in  1943  in 
the  Commission's  pamphlet  on  political  ac- 
tivities (Exhibit  B,  p.  14,  18,  not  printed  in 
the  Record),  and  never  departed  from,  is 
now  embodied  In  the  regulations  cvirrently 
under  attack. 

The  correctness  of  the  Commission's  In- 
terpretation of  the  statute  is  thus  supported 
by  the  pxirpose  of  section  16  to  restore  the 
pre-1939  practice,  by  the  history  of  that 
practice,  and  by  the  Commission's  uniform 
and  unmodified  application  of  the  non-par- 
tisan requirement  in  all  instances.  Indeed, 
the  Commission's  contemporaneous  con- 
struction of  the  statute,  which  has  never 
been  effectively  modified  by  the  Congress,  is 
an  Independent  ground  for  sustaining  the 
Commission's  interpretation,  as  embodied  in 
Its  regulations.  Udall  v.  Tallman,  380  U.S.  1, 
16;  Power  Reactor  Co.  v.  Electricians,  367  UJ3. 
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396,  408;  Norwegian  Nitrogen  Co.  v.  United 
States.  288  U.S.  294, 315. 

Plaintiffs  attempt  to  support  their  view 
with  certain  remarks  made  by  Senator  Btbd 
during  debate  in  a  later  Congress  on  HH. 
1243,  81st  Cong.,  1st  Sess..  which  would 
have  permitted  partisan  political  activity  at 
the  local  level.  The  bill  passed  both  houses 
but  was  vetoed  by  President  Truman  on  the 
grounds.  Inter  alia,  that  in  states  where 
local  branches  are  required  to  support  the 
state  and  national  tickets,  I.e.,  party  plan 
states,  the  principles  of  the  Hatch  Act  would 
be  violated.  96  Congressional  Record  9604. 
Congress  did  not  override  the  President's 
veto. 

This  "legislative  history"  can  hardly  serve 
as  evidence  of  the  meaning  of  section  16.  As 
the  Supreme  Court  recently  held  in  a  sim- 
ilar situation  Involving  a  veto  of  an  alleged 
"clarifying  amendment,"  "the  abortive  ac- 
tion of  the  subsequent  Congress  would  not 
supplant  the  contemporaneous  Intent  of  the 
Congress  which  enacted  the  •  •  •  Act." 
Waterman  S.S.  Corp.  v.  United  States,  381 
U.S.  252,  269  (citing  Fogarty  v.  United  States, 
340  U.S.  8,  14;  United  States  v.  Wise,  370  U.S. 
405.  411).  Obviously,  "the  views  of  a  sub- 
sequent Congress  form  a  hazardous  basis 
for  inferring  the  intent  of  an  earlier  one." 
United  States  v.  Price,  361  U.S.  304.  313; 
United  States  v.  Philadelphia  Bank,  374  U.S. 
321,  348-349. 

3.  Section    18    of    the    Hatch    Act    does    not 

support  plaintiffs'  construction  of  sec- 
tion 16 
Plaintiffs  attempt  to  show  that  section  16 
must  require  that  exemptions  authorize  par- 
tisan politicking  because,  as  they  read  it. 
section  18  is  the  exclusive  exemption  for 
nonpartisan  activity  (Brief,  pp.  9-10).  But 
the  plain  language  of  section  18  (set  forth 
In  the  Appendix  hereto)  shows  that  it  is  lim- 
ited to  situations  In  which  none  of  the  can- 
didates or  Issues  are  Identified  with  national 
or  state  parties.  Thus  section  18.  of  Itself, 
would  not  authorize  any  form  of  political 
activity  by  government  workers  In  any  local 
election  in  which  national  or  state  parties 
fielded  candidates.  That  is  why  section  16 
was  enacted:  to  give  the  Commission  au- 
thority "to  the  extent  the  Commission  deems 
it  to  be  in  the  domestic  Interest  of  such  per- 
sons" (5  U.S.C.  118m)  to  allow  federal  em- 
ployees to  participate  In  such  elections. 
There  Is  nothing  In  the  language  of  either 
section  16  or  section  18  which  manifests  an 
Intent  to  prohibit  the  Commission  from  con- 
tinuing the  policy  of  non-partlsanshlp  by 
government  workers  which  had  been  pur- 
sued without  deviation  since  the  days  of 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

4.  Section  16  does  not  require  any  formal 
findings  or  determination  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission 

Neither  section  16  nor  any  other  provision 
of  the  Hatch  Act  requires  tliat  the  Commis- 
sion make  any  formal  findings  In  support  of 
its  determination  that  an  exemption  under 
section  16  is  in  the  domestic  interest  of  gov- 
ernment workers  in  a  particular  community. 
The  rule  making  provisions  in  section  4  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
1003)  do  not  apply  because  Civil  Service 
regulations  are  expressly  excepted  by  that 
section  as  a  matter  relating  to  agency  per- 
sonnel. Yet  even  under  that  Act,  which  Is 
a  codification  of  decisions  on  administrative 
procedure,  there  is  no  requirement  that 
regulations  be  accompanied  by  findings  un- 
less the  substantive  statute  Involved  re- 
quires such  findings.  Section  8(b)  of  the 
APA  (5  U.S.C.  1007(b)),  which  sets  forth  a 
requirement  for  administrative  findings,  ap- 
plies only  "where  rules  are  required  by  a 
statute  to  be  made  on  the  record  after  oppor- 
tunity for  any  agency  hearing."  §  4(b)  of 
APA.  5  U.S.C.  1003(b).  There  is  no  such 
requirement  in  the  Hatch  Act  or  any  other 
relevant  statute. 


Plaintiffs  correctly  concede  (Brief,  p.  18) 
that  there  is  no  constitutional  requirement 
that  rtiles  be  accompanied  by  findings,  citing 
Pacific  States  Box  arid  Basket  Co.  v.  White. 
296  U.S.  176,  185.  Since  their  contention 
that  the  Commission  should  have  made 
findings  lacks  both  statutory  and  constitu- 
tional support,  their  argument  collapses. 

The  cases  cited  by  plaintiffs  (Brief,  p.  18) 
to  show  that  findings  shovild  have  been 
made  either  Involved  quasi-Judicial  proceed- 
ings resulting  In  an  order  affecting  private 
rights,  as  in  Morgan  v.  United  States.  298 
U.S.  498;  or  a  proceeding  required  by  statute 
to  be  conducted  on  a  record  which  is  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  sections  7  and  8 
of  the  APA  (5  U.S.C.  1006.  1007.  as  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  proceeding  Involved  In 
Burlington  Truck  Lines  v.  United  States.  371 
U.S.  156.  Such  cases  are  wholly  Inapposite 
here. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  Commission  made 
the  requisite  determination  on  the  basis  of 
two  petitions  before  it  which  sought  an 
exemption  for  Montgomery  County.  Its  de- 
termination was  aided  by  a  careful  memo- 
randum from  Its  General  Counsel  which  re- 
viewed the  Commission's  past  practice  and 
current  regulations  (Exhibit  B,  pp.  21-28). 
That  plaintiffs  prefer  a  different  conclusion 
does  not  nullify  the  Commission's  determi- 
nation. 

B.  The  Regulations  Do  Not  Constitute  An 

Unconstitutional    Discrimination    Against 

Plaintiffs 

In  United  Public  Workers  v.  Mitchell, 
supra.  330  U.S.  at  p.  99,  the  Supreme  Court 
held:  "Congress  and  the  President  are  re- 
sponsible for  an  efficient  public  service.  If, 
In  their  Judgment,  efficiency  may  be  best 
obtained  by  prohibiting  active  participation 
by  classified  employees  in  politics  as  party 
officers  or  workers,  we  see  no  constitutional 
objection. 

"Another  Congress  may  determine  that, 
on  the  whole,  limitations  on  active  F>olltlcal 
management  by  federal  personnel  are  un- 
wise. The  teaching  of  experience  has  evi- 
dently led  Congress  to  enact  the  Hatch  Act 
provisions.  To  declare  that  the  present  sup- 
posed evils  of  political  activity  are  beyond 
the  power  of  Congress  to  redress  would  leave 
the  nation  impotent  to  deal  with  what  many 
sincere  men  believe  Is  a  material  threat  to 
the  democratic  system.  Congress  Is  not  po- 
litically naive  or  regardless  of  public  welfare 
or  that  of  the  employees.  It  leaves  un- 
touched full  participation  by  employees  In 
political  decisions  at  the  ballot  box  and  for- 
bids only  the  partisan  activity  of  federal 
personnel  deemed  offensive  to  efficiency. 
With  that  limitation  only,  employees  may 
make  their  contributions  to  public  affairs  or 
protect  their  own  interests,  as  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Act." 

Thxis  the  Court  upheld  the  validity  of 
complete  restrictions  on  any  political  par- 
ticipation by  executive  employees.  There,  as 
here.  It  was  claimed  that  the  political  rights 
claimed  were  being  Infringed  in  violation  of 
the  First,  Fifth,  Ninth,  and  Tenth  Amend- 
ments. But  since,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has 
made  clear,  a  complete  prohibition  of  active 
political  participation  does  not  violate  these 
constitutional  rights  of  federal  employees, 
a  partial  relaxation  of  this  r\ile  which  pre- 
serves the  basic  principle  of  nonpturtlsan- 
shlp  does  not  violate  them.  The  Immuniza- 
tion of  executive  employees  from  partisan 
politics  Is  a  rational  requirement  which  Is 
more  than  Justified  by  the  vital  public  Inter- 
est in  the  integrity  of  the  career  civil  serv- 
ice. 

To  recognize  the  reiisonableness  of  the 
Commission's  decision  to  permit  only  non- 
partisan local  political  activity,  one  need 
only  consider  the  problems  at  which  the 
Hatch  Act  was  aimed  and  the  realities  of 
parties  politics  as  currently  jMracticed  In  the 
United  States.  Party  politics  are  not  con- 
ducted  in   separately   sealed   compartments 
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neatly  labelled  'nocal."  "State,"  and  "na- 
tional." Political  organizations  grow  from 
the  grassroots  In  the  precincts  to  the  great 
quadrennial  nominating  conventions.  The 
Integrated  natiire  of  party  organization  is 
most  strikingly  reflected  right  In  the  name  of 
the  plaintiff  political  association :  the  "Demo- 
cratic State  Central  Committee  for  Mont- 
gomery Cotmty,  Md."  Party  workers  are 
constantly  exhorted  and  continuously 
tempted  to  Join  In  putting  <>ver  their  party's 
ticket  at  every  level  of  government.  From 
the  candidates'  teas  before  the  primaries  to 
the  poll  watchers'  coffee,  on  election  day,  the 
politics  of  community,  State  and  Nation  are 
inextricably  linked.  Local  politics  are  the 
ladder  which  our  national  leaders  must 
climb.  This  is  both  a  political  and  an  eco- 
nomic necessity  of  the  party  system,  as  any 
American  who  has  ever  answered  a  political 
canvasser's  knock  at  his  door  can  testify. 
Were  it  otherwise  plaintiffs  would  not  be  here, 
for  they  could  easily  organize  an  Independent 
"Democratic"  or  "Republican"  party  whose 
Interest  stopped  at  the  county  line. 

It  Is  the  Integrated  aspect  of  party  politics 
which  poses  the  great  danger  and  the  great 
temptation  to  the  integrity  of  the  govern- 
ment worker.  First,  there  is  the  possibility 
that  the  national  political  party  controlling 
the  Federal  Government — be  It  Democrat. 
Republican,  Whig,  or  Federalist— might 
coerce  Federal  employees  to  work  for  that 
party  and  its  local  affiliates.  Such  things 
are  not  unknown  In  American  history.  By 
barring  any  partisan  political  activity,  the 
Commission  protects  the  Federal  employee 
from  this  possibility  while  providing  his  com- 
munity with  a  method  by  which  he  may  par- 
ticipate In  its  affairs. 

Second,  career  civil  servants  must  serve 
with  equal  devotion  successive  department 
heads  with  different  views  and  political 
afflllatlons.  If  a  federal  employee  cam- 
paigned, even  at  the  local  level,  for  one  na- 
tional party,  It  could  Inhibit  his  best  efforts 
for  an  administration  controlled  by  another 
party,  thus  harming  the  efficiency  of  the  ex- 
ecutive civil  service.  Such  a  danger  is  avoid- 
ed by  a  clean  and  clear  restriction  to  local, 
nonpartisan  activity.  Independent  of  any 
national  and  state  affiliation. 

Third,  the  Civil  Service  as  an  Institution 
could  be  completely  demoralized  by  the 
spectre  of  politically-linked  advancement — 
assignment  or  promotion  directly  or  indirect- 
ly Influenced  by  support  of  the  department 
head's  political  party.  But  the  Commission's 
retention  of  section  9's  ban  on  partisan  poli- 
tics reenforces  the  statute's  prohibition  of 
such  conduct  by  making  it  impossible  for 
any  employee  to  render  such  support. 

Thus  the  classification  between  partisan 
and  non-partisan  local  politics  rests  on  a 
completely  rational  basis — a  basis  in  which 
the  federal  employee,  the  executive  civil  serv- 
ice and  the  nation  at  large  have  a  vital  stake. 
It  may  well  be  that  there  are  valid  com- 
peting interests  represented  by  political 
groups  such  as  plaintiffs',  which  would 
Justify  application  of  the  Hatch  Act  on 
terms  of  all  or  nothing.  But  the  needs  of 
commimltles  heavily  populated  by  govern- 
ment workers  also  must  be  weighed,  and 
Into  the  balance  mxist  be  thrown  the  values 
to  the  nation  of  a  non-partisan  career  civil 
service.  The  balancing  of  these  interests 
has  been  conunitted  to  the  political 
branches  of  our  government,  and  by  them 
under  section  16  of  the  Act,  to  the  Commis- 
sion. The  latter's  decision  lA  favor  of  a 
continued  non-partlsanshlp  represents  a 
reasonable  classification.  That  is  all  that 
the  constitution  requires.  Detroit  Bank  v. 
United  States.  317  U.S.  329,  337-338  (1943); 
Sunshine  Coal  Co.  v.  Adkins,  310  U.S.  381. 
401  (1940);  Currin  v.  Wallace.  306  XJB.  1. 
14  (1939):  Steward  Machine  Co,  v.  Davia,  301 
X3S.  548,  584-585  (1937). 


C.  Section  16  of  the  Hatch  Act  1b  Not 
Unconstitutional 

The  argiunents  set  forth  above  also  dem- 
onstrate the  constitutionality  of  section  16. 
under  which  the  regulations  imder  attack 
were  Issued.  As  the  Supreme  Court  recently 
held  in  Communist  Party  v.  Control  Board, 
367  U.S.  1.  97  (1961)  :  "Especially  where  Con- 
gress, in  seeking  to  reconcile  competing  and 
urgently  demanding  values  within  oiur  social 
Institutions,  legislates  not  to  prohibit  indi- 
viduals from  organizing  for  the  effectuation 
of  ends  found  to  be  menacing  to  the  very 
existence  of  those  institutions,  but  only  to 
prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  such 
organization  is  permitted,  the  legislative  de- 
termination must  be  respected.  United 
Public  Workers  v.  Mitchell.  330  U.S.  75." 

These  considerations,  taken  in  the  light  of 
the  decision  in  United  Public  Workers  v. 
Mitchell,  330  U.S.  75,  and  the  history,  pur- 
pose and  necessity  for  the  Hatch  Act,  clearly 
demonstrate  the  constitutionality  of  section 
16.  Every  President  since  William  Howard 
Taft  has  concluded  that  government  em- 
ployees in  the  National  Capital  area  should 
be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  politics 
of  their  local  communities — but  only  on  a 
non-partisan  basis.  Surely  such  an  honored 
tradition  la  consistent  with  the  Constitution. 
If  the  federal  employee  la  to  become  a  par- 
ticipant in  partisan  politics  at  any  level.  It 
is  for  Congress  to  make  the  decision." 

CONCLUSION 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  defendants'  mo- 
tion to  dismiss,  or  in  the  alternative,  cross- 
motion  for  summary  Judgment  should  be 
granted. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

John  W.  Douglas. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Thomas  J.  Kenney. 

U.S.  Attorney. 
Harland  F.  Leathers, 
WiLLLua  P.  Arnold. 
Leslie  A.  Nicholson, 
Attorneys,  Department  of  Justice. 

Appendix 

1.  The  Hatch  Act.  53  Stat.  1148,  as  amended 
July  19.  1940.  64  Stat.  767;  5  U.S.C.  §§  1181. 
118m.  and  118n  (1950)  provides  in  pertinent 
part  as  follows : 

"  §  1181.  Executive  employees;  use  of  official 
authority  political  activity;  penalties;  reports 
to  Congress: 

"(a)  It  shall  be  tmlawful  for  any  person 
employed  in  the  executive   branch  of  the 

» Plaintiffs  contend  that  several  recent  Su- 
preme Coiirt  cases  impair  the  validity  of 
Mitchell's  holding  that  the  Hatch  Act  Is  a 
reasonable  and  constitutional  limitation  on 
the  rights  of  federal  employees.  The  first 
case  cited  by  plaintiffs.  Wood  v.  Georgia,  370 
U.S.  375  (1962)  at  page  14.  n.lO  of  plaintiffs- 
brief,  involved  a  state  court  conviction  of  an 
elected  sheriff  for  alleged  contempt  of  court. 
In  reversing  the  conviction  the  Supreme 
Court  expressly  reaffirmed  the  validity  of 
Mitchell  as  follows  (370  U.S.  at  395) : 

"Petitioner  was  not  a  civil  servant,  but  an 
elected  official,  and  hence  this  case  is  not 
like  United  Public  Workers  v.  Mitchell,  330 
U.S.  75,  In  which  this  Court  held  that  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  circumscribe  the  polit- 
ical activities  of  federal  employees  in  the 
career  public  service." 

Plaintiffs  cite  two  other  cases  where  the 
Supreme  Court  reversed  various  state  ac- 
tions; however,  the  groimds  for  reversal  In 
both  cases  were  that  the  state  or  local  action 
bore  no  reasonable  connection  to  the  valid 
purposes  for  which  the  action  was  taken. 
Gibson  v.  Florida  Legislative  Investigation 
Committee,  372  U.S.  539  (1963);  Bates  v. 
Little  Rock.  361  U.S.  516  (1960).  That  is  not 
the  case  here. 


Federal  Government,  or  any  agency  or  de- 
partment thereof,  to  xise  his  official  authority 
or  Influence  for  the  purpose  of  interfering 
with  an  election  or  affecting  the  result 
thereof.  No  officer  or  employee  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  or 
any  agency  or  department  thereof,  shall 
taie  any  active  part  in  political  manage- 
ment or  in  political  campaigns.  *  *  * 

•  •  •  •  •  • 
"5  118m.  Political  campaigns  in  localities 

where  majority  of  voters  are  Government 
employees : 

"Whenever  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion determines  that,  by  reason  of  special 
or  unusual  circumstances  which  exist  in  any 
municipality  or  other  political  subdivision, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  National 
Capital  in  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia or  in  municipalities  the  majority  of 
whose  voters  are  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  it  is  in  the  do- 
mestic Interest  of  persons  to  whom  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subchapter  are  applicable,  and 
who  reside  in  such  municipality  or  i>oliti- 
cal  subdivision,  to  permit  such  persons  to 
take  an  active  part  in  political  management 
or  in  political  campaigns  involving  such 
municipality  or  political  subdivision,  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to  promulgate 
regulations  permitting  such  persons  to  take 
an  active  part  in  such  political  management 
and  political  campaigns  to  the  extent  the 
Commission  deems  to  be  in  the  domestic 
interest  of  such  persons. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"§  118n.  Elections  not  speciflcally  identi- 
fied with  National  or  State  Issues  or  political 
parties : 

"Nothing  in  the  second  sentence  of  section 
118i(a)  or  in  the  second  sentence  of  section 
118k(a)  of  this  title  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  or  prohibit  any  person  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  from  engaging  in 
any  political  activity  ( 1 )  in  connection  with 
any  election  and  the  preceding  campaign  if 
none  of  the  candidates  is  to  be  nominated  or 
elected  at  such  election  as  representing  a 
party  any  of  whose  candidates  for  presiden- 
tial elector  received  votes  in  the  last  preced- 
ing election  at  which  presidential  electors 
were  selected,  or  (2)  in  connection  with  any 
question  which  is  not  specifically  Identified 
with  any  National  or  State  political  party. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  questions 
relating  to  constitutional  amendments,  ref- 
erendums.  approval  of  municipal  ordinances, 
and  others  of  a  similar  character,  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  speciflcally  identified  with 
any  National  or  State  political  party." 

2.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  Regula- 
tions, 5  C.F.R.  §733.301  (1964)  provides  In 
pertinent  part  as  follows: 

"5  733.301  Grant  of  privilege  to  residents 
of  certain  localities. 

"(a)  Under  section  16  of  the  Act  the  Com- 
mission has  excepted  employee  residents  of 
certain  municipalities  and  political  subdivi- 
sions from  the  prohibitions  of  section  9  of 
the  Act,  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

"(1)  An  employee  shall  not  neglect  his 
official  duties  or  engage  in  nonlocal  partisan 
political  activities. 

"(2)  An  employee  shall  not  run  for  local 
office  as  a  candidate  representing  a  political 
party  or  become  involved  in  political  man- 
agement in  connection  with  the  campaign 
of  a  party  candidate  for  office. 

"(3)  An  employee  who  is  a  candidate  for 
local  elective  office  shall  rvm  as  an  independ- 
ent candidate. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(b)  The  exceptions  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  section  are  effective  for 
employee  residents  in  each  miuilcipality  and 
political  subdivision  named  in  this  paragraph 
from  and  after  thejdate  specified. 
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"Montgomery  Coiinty  (Apr.  30,  1964). 
(1965  Supp.)" 

This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  in  support  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
denying  the  request  to  permit  Federal 
employee  activities  in  partisan  political 
elections. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  In  that  case,  the 
Justice  Department  supported  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Mr.  NELSEN.    The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct. 
summary    of  department   of   justice  brief 

concerning  suit  pending  in  U.S.  district 

COURT  for  the  district  OF  MARYLAND  (CIVIL 
ACTION  NO.  16460)  RELATING  TO  THE  HATCH 
ACT 

FACTS 

The  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
granted  to  Montgomery  County,  Md. 
residents  an  exemption  to  section  16  of 
the  Hatch  Act  to  engage  in  nonpartisan 
political  activities  or  to  become  independ- 
ent or  nonpartisan  candidates  for  of- 
fice. The  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
uniformly,  and  without  exception,  re- 
stricted such  exemptions  to  independent 
nonpartiasn  activities  of  a  purely  local 
nature.  The  code  of  Federal  regula- 
tions— 5  C.F.R.  733.301(a) — provides  in 
effect:  First,  that  an  employee  shall  not 
engage  in  local  partisan  political  activi- 
ties; second,  that  employees  may  not  run 
as  a  candidate  for  a  political  party  or 
become  involved  in  political  management 
in  connection  with  the  campaign  of  a 
party  candidate;  third,  that  an  employee 
who  is  a  candidate  for  local  elective  of- 
fice shall  nm  as  an  independent. 

Early  in  1964  parties  in  Montgomery 
County  filed  requests  with  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  for  an  exemption  for 
Federal  employees  residing  in  that 
county  to  participate  in  local  partisan 
elections  and  become  partisan  can- 
didates. The  Commission  denied  the 
requests. 

In  March  1965  parties  petitioned  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  hold  a 
further  hearing  to  review  the  denied  re- 
quests. The  Commission  denied  this  re- 
quest. In  April  1965  the  parties  filed  a 
petition  for  reconsideration  which  peti- 
tion was  denied  by  the  Commission. 
Thereafter  the  parties  filed  suit  in  the 
U.S.  District  Covu-t  for  the  District  of 
Maryland  attacking  the  action  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  prohibition  against  en- 
gaging in  partisan  politics. 

LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY 

Section  16  of  the  Hatch  Act  was  bom 
in  an  amendment  introduced  from  the 
flooVof  the  Senate  by  Senator  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  after  consultation  with  Senator 
Hatch,  during  the  1940  debates  on  exten- 
sion of  the  act.  Senator  Hatch  stated, 
in  support  of  the  amendment: 

Inasmuch  as  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  now  ofifers  merely  restores  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  the  power  which 
It  had  and  which  it  exercised  before  the 
passage  of  the  (original)  act  last  year,  I 
thought  it  was  wise  to  give  general  authority 
to  meet  local  or  domestic  situation  (86 
Congressional  Record  2977) . 


Senator  Hatch  was  referring  to  au- 
thority which  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion had  exercised  prior  to  the  Hatch 
Act,  to  waive  the  provisions  of  Civil  Serv- 
ice rule  I,  which  prohibited  employees  in 
the  competitive  civil  service  from  par- 
ticipating in  political  management  of  po- 
litical campaigns.  This  principle  had 
been  established  by  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  in  Executive  Order  No.  642,  of 
June  3,  1907,  from  which  Civil  Service 
rule  I  was  derived.  By  subsequent  Ex- 
ecutive orders  issued  by  Presidents  Taft, 
Wilson,  Coolidge,  and  Hoover,  the  waiver 
was  extended  to  various  communities  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia  near  the  National 
Capital.  All  such  waivers,  however,  in- 
corporated a  prohibition  against  partici- 
pation in  general  partisan  politics. 

In  Executive  Order  4048  of  July  12, 
1927,  the  President  granted  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  authority  to  extend 
the  waiver  to  other  incorporated  mimici- 
palities,  subject  to  the  prohibition  against 
partisan  politics. 

In  the  81st  Congress  an  amendment 
was  introduced  to  the  Hatch  Act  which 
would  have  permitted  partisan  political 
activity  et  the  local  level.  The  bill  was 
vetoed  by  President  Truman.  President 
Truman,  in  his  veto  message,  observed 
that  in  States  where  local  branches  of 
political  parties  are  required  to  support 
State  and  National  tickets,  the  principles 
of  the  Hatch  Act  would  be  violated.  The 
historic  application  of  the  principle  of 
Federal  employees  in  participating  in 
partisan  political  campaigns  has  not  been 
changed  by  the  Commission  nor  by  the 
Congress  to  this  date. 

JUSTICE   DEPARTMEirr   DEFENSE    OF   THE 
HATCH    ACT 

The  brief  filed  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  defense  of  the  action  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  In  denying  local  par- 
tisan participation  by  Federal  employees 
clearly  supports  the  position  of  those  op- 
posing the  provision  in  the  home  rule  bill 
which  would  exempt,  for  the  first  time. 
Federal  employees  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Hatch  Act  so  as  to  permit  partisan 
participation  in  elections. 

In  the  brief  at  the  bottom  of  page  25, 
the  Justice  Department  states  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  complete 
prohibition  of  political  participation  does 
not  violate  employees'  rights  and,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  question  as  to  the  right 
of  the  Commission,  under  the  Hatch  Act, 
to  limit  its  exemptions  to  nonpartisan 
activity.  "The  immunization  of  execu- 
tive employees  from  partisan  politics  is  a 
rational  requirement  which  is  more  than 
justified  by  the  vital  public  interest  in 
the  integrity  of  the  career  civil  service." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Ladies  and  gentleman 
of  the  Committee,  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience with  respect  to  what  happens  in 
Government.  I  was  the  Administrator  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
from  1953  to  1956.  I  have  never  known 
a  more  dedicated  group  of  people  or  a 
finer  agency,  and  not  one  of  those  pec^le 


was  ever  approached  by  me  for  political 
contributions. 

Since  that  time  a  change  has  come. 
'liven  under  the  law,  which  is  supposed  t6 
make  the  career  civil  service  sacrosanct 
from  solicitation,  pocket  picking,  and 
arm  twisting  for  campaign  funds  is  rife 
throughout  the  Government.  The  sit- 
uation is  incredibly  serious.  Intimida- 
tion is  rife  and  morale  is  very  low. 

I  have  been  called  off  of  this  floor, 
back  to  the  retiring  room,  back  among 
the  statutes,  to  be  told  by  my  old  em- 
ployees of  the  incredible  problems  which 
exist  at  the  present  time.  Employees  of 
the  agency  which  I  headed  have  been 
called  up  to  the  Administrator's  level, 
and  f imds  have  been  boldly  solicited  for 
diimer  tickets,  at  $100  a  piece,  $50  down 
and  $10  a  month.  Many  of  those  people 
bought  tickets,  because  they  were  fear- 
ful of  losing  their  jobs  if  they  did  not. 

These  things  have  been  reported. 
They  have  been  Investigated  and  sub- 
stantiated by  the  FBI,  by  the  Justice 
Department,  and  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  nothing  has  been  done. 
Prosecutions  have  not  been  imdertaken. 
Are  we  in  this  Congress  going  to  sit 
here  and,  imder  the  guise  of  home  rule, 
pass  a  bill  which  will  put  the  stamp  of 
congressional  approval  on  more  of  the 
same?  If  we  do  that  we  will  not  be 
passing  a  bill  for  home  rule.  We  will 
only  be  passing  a  bill  to  give  the  poli- 
ticians the  pocketbooks  of  the  Federal 
employees. 

All  we  will  be  doing  is  opening  the  door 
for  the  destruction  of  a  civil  service  sys- 
tem which  we  all  vmderstand  must  be 
maintained  if  the  integrity  of  the  Fed- 
eral Service  is  to  continue. 

I  feel  this  would  be  a  tragic  thing.  I 
have  appealed  time  after  time  to  the 
authorities  to  properly  and  forcefully 
insure  the  application  of  the  Hatch  Act. 
We  must  not  permit  activities  in  partisan 
elections,  as  this  bill  woujd  do. 

I  can  only  suspect  that  the  proponents 
of  this  bill  see  a  golden  harvest  from  the 
pockets  of  the  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  rise  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  great  work  he  has 
done  and  the  perseverance  he  has  evi- 
denced in  this  field.  He  is  doing  a  great 
service  for  all  Federal  employees. 

I  should  like  to  focus  attention  on  an- 
other closely  related  aspect  of  this.  An 
article  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Wash- 
ington Star,  written  by  Walter  Pincus, 
who  I  believe  is  a  competent  and  reliable 
reporter,  who  points  out  that  under  these 
bills  apparently  there  is  no  prohibition 
against  corporations  or  labor  unions 
making  contributions  to  candidates  run- 
ning for  office  in  the  elections.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  whether  or  not  that 
statement  is  correct  as  he  imderstands 
the  bill? 

Mr,  NELSEN.  As  the  gentleman  says, 
I  regard  the  reporter  who  wrote  the  arti- 
cle to  be  a  very  reliable  reporter  who  re- 
searches the  statements  he  makes.  I 
have  found  him  to  be  accurate  in  all  in- 
stances. 
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At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  will  in- 
clude the  article  to  which  the  gentleman 
alludes : 

Monet  and  Politics — Home  Rule  Bm. 

Loophole 

(By  Walter  PlncuB) 

The  District  of  Columbia  home  rule  bill — 
as  now  written — contains  no  provisions  to 
govern  campaign  financing  of  the  elections 
for  mayor,  city  council,  and  board  of  edu- 
cation set  up  by  the  mea8vu*e. 

Without  specific  legislative  language  to 
cover  the  new  elective  situations,  District 
election  officials  believe  these  candidates 
may  not  be  legally  bound  by  any  District 
campaign  tMnd  statutes  now  on  the  books. 

If  that  Is  the  case.  District  mayorallty 
candidates  In  1966.  for  example,  would  not 
have  to  publicly  report  their  contributions 
and  expenditures,  could  receive  unlimited 
fxinds  from  any  sources — Including  corpora- 
tions and  unions — and  could  spend  any 
amount  on  the  campaign  they  could  afford. 

Even  if  the  District  statute  were  appli- 
cable, information  filed  would  be  useless  for 
the  1966  voter  since  the  reports  are  not  re- 
quired imtil  10  days  after  the  election. 

COULD    BE    COSTLY 

In  a  sharply  contested  election  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  City  Hall  at  stake,  cam- 
paigns could  become  costly  and  their  financ- 
ing could  be  an  important  issue. 

Last  year's  Democratic  primary  provided 
an  insight  into  what  may  be  ahead.  Prior 
to  that  election,  there  were  allegations  nuule 
that  the  Convention  Democrats'  slate  was 
being  financed  by  the  late  Prank  Luchs 
of  the  real  estate  firm  of  Shannon  &  Luchs. 
Convention  Democrats'  officials — and  Luchs — 
denied  the  allegations. 

It  was  only  after  the  election,  when  the  re- 
ports showing  a  $12,000  deficit  were  filed, 
that  the  extent  of  Luchs'  role  became  ap- 
parent.   Some  bills  are  still  outstanding. 

The  1964  primary  campaign  reports  show 
another  potential  District  of  Columbia  elec- 
tion financing  problem.  Two  Democratic 
States  received  money  from  District  business 
firms — particularly  liquor  stores.  For  ex- 
ample, according  to  the  filed  reports  the  Con- 
vention Democrats  received  $100  from 
Sheriff  Liquors,  Inc.,  and  the  Dedmon-Gerr 
slate  got  $25  from  Epstein  Liquors  and  $25 
from  Kojak  £,lquors. 

The  International  Electrical  Workers  Union 
was  listed  as  giving  $150  to  the  winning 
United  Democrats  for  the  Johnson  slate  while 
the  Dedmon  group  reported  $50  from  the 
Journeyman  Barber  Union. 

Federal  election  laws  prohibit  unions  and 
corporations  from  contributing  to  Federal 
elections — prohibitions  that  would  apply  to 
the  District  delegate  candidates.  But  under 
present  and  proposed  District  law.  such 
contributions  would  be  legal  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  mayor's  race  for  example. 

ISSUE    NEVER    RAISED 

Apparently  the  question  of  campaign  fi- 
nance regulations  for  the  home  rule  bill  has 
never  been  brought  up  during  Capitol  Hill 
consideration  of  the  measure. 

The  Board  of  Elections,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  District  Primary  Act,  has  not 
discussed  the  matter  either. 

"You  would  think  the  Nation's  Capital 
would  be  a  model  for  this  sort  of  thing,"  a 
District  of  Columbia  official  said  yesterday. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might 
point  out  the  parade  of  bills  that  has 
been  introduced  relative  to  home  rule. 
I  doubt  very  much  that  many  of  us  know 
what  is  exactly  in  them.  I  might  add 
also  that  I  have  an  amendment  prepared 


for  the  bill  that  hopefully  will  take  care 
of  the  point  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan alluded  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  will  say  if  the 
gentleman's  amendment  does  not  cover 
it,  then  I  have  an  amendment  which 
will. 

Mr.  NELSEN.   Thank  you. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Nk]. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  raises  the 
problem  of  the  Hatch  Act.  This  act  pro- 
hibits Federal  employees  in  the  executive 
branch  from  taking  an  active  part  in 
political  affairs. 

Federal  employees  constitute  from  10 
to  15  percent  of  the  District's  population 
and  about  20  percent  of  District  residents 
who  are  18  or  over.  The  number  of 
Federal  employees  in  relation  to  eligible 
electors  is  possibly  as  high  as  35  per- 
cent. 

To  foreclose  these  people  from  partici- 
pation in  the  political  affairs  of  the  Dis- 
trict Is  to  deny  the  District  the  benent 
of  the  wisdom  and  experience  of,  prob- 
ably, its  most  sophisticated  political  ele- 
ment. This  just  does  not  make  any 
sense. 

The  home  rule  bill  before  us  recog- 
nizes the  problem  by  permitting  Federal 
employees  to  engage  in  political  activity 
in  connection  with  elections  for  District 
Mayor  and  District  Coimcil.  Stated 
simply  this  home  rule  bill  permits  Fed- 
eral employees  living  in  the  District  to 
engage  in  political  activity  in  connection 
with  elections  for  local  officials  held  un- 
der the  bill. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake — these  em- 
ployees still  continue  under  the  restraint 
of  the  Hatch  Act  in  connection  with  elec- 
tions for  President,  Vice  President,  and 
Delegate  to  Congress  for  membership  in 
the  Democratic  or  Republican  Party, 
District  central  committees,  and  for  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  of  these  parties. 
Since  election  to  these  offices  is  not  held 
under  the  home  rule  bill,  it  comes  with- 
in the  restraint  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

Under  the  home  rule  bill,  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  are  required  to 
be  nonpartisan.  Elections  for  this  office 
are  exempt  from  the  Hatch  Act  which 
by  its  terms  excludes  nonpartisan  elec- 
tions. That  act  exempts  election  of 
candidates  who  do  not  represent  a  party 
whose  presidential  elector  candidates  re- 
ceived votes  in  the  last  preceding  elec- 
tion for  presidential  electors. 

Referendums  on  the  adoption  of  the 
home  rule  bill  or  on  bond  issues  under  the 
bill  are  exempt.  This  is  true  also  under 
section  18  of  the  Hatch  Act,  which  ex- 
cepts constitutional  amendments,  ref- 
erendums and  approval  of  municipal  or- 
dinances. 

Federal  employees  continue  under 
Hatch  Act  restraint  to  refrain  from  us- 
ing their  official  authority  to  interfere 
with  an  election  or  to  effect  its  result. 
They  also  continue  to  be  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  the  Criminal  Code  with  ref- 
erence to  such  political  activity  as  solici- 
tation of  political  contributions  in 
Federal  buildings  or  from  any  person 
receiving  funds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  relief  or  for  solicitation  of  any- 


thing of  value  for  personal  reward  or  as 
a  political  contribution  in  return  for  the 
promise  to  use  influence  to  secure  an 
appointive  office — to  mention  but  a  few. 
District  government  employees  also 
are  prohibited  from  using  their  author- 
ity to  interfere  with  an  election  or  to  ef- 
fect its  results  and  also  are  subject  to 
all  the  penalties  of  the  criminal  code  in 
respect  to  prohibited  political  activity. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  exempt  elec- 
tions held  imder  the  home  rule  bill  from 
the  Hatch  Act?  Section  16  of  the  Hatch 
Act  confers  authority  on  the  Civil  Ser%-- 
ice  Commission  to  allow  Federal  employ- 
ees to  engage  in  political  activity  when 
it  is  in  the  domestic  interest  of  such 
employees  or  under  certain  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. It  may  and  does  allow  them 
to  engage  in  such  activity  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  National  Capital,  in 
Maryland,  Virginia,  or  in  municipalities 
where  the  majority  of  the  voters  are  Fed- 
eral employees.  The  Commission  is  also 
authorized  to  regulate  the  extent  to 
which  Federal  employees  may  take  part 
in  such  political  activity. 

The  Commission  has  extended  these 
privileges  to  40  commimities  in  the 
Maryland  suburbs  of  Washington  and  to 
9  communities  in  the  Virginia  suburbs. 
Similar  privileges  have  been  extended  to 
nine  other  cities  in  Washington,  Cali- 
fornia, Georgia,  Arizona,  and  Tennessee. 
It  has,  however,  prescribed  limits  on  the 
use  of  this  privilege. 

For  example,  a  Federal  employee  may 
rim  as  an  independent  candidate  where 
permitted  by  State  law  even  though  he  is 
the  candidate  of  a  permanent  political 
organization  and  he  may  do  so  in  parti- 
san elections  where  the  Republicans  and 
Democrats  likewise  file  a  slate  of  candi- 
dates. The  candidate  is  independent  so 
long  as  no  name  like  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican is  attached  to  his  group  and 
it  is  not  connected  with  a  State  or  Na- 
tional party.  Such  group  as  Arling- 
tonian's  for  a  Better  County — ABC's — 
is  an  example  of  this. 

In  any  event,  present  law  operating 
imder  the  exception  to  the  Hatch  Act 
and  through  the  Commission  recognizes 
the  need  for  an  escape  under  certain  cir- 
cvunstances  from  the  flat  prohibition  of 
the  Hatch  Act.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  this  escape  mechanism  was  enacted 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  when  possible 
home  rule  for  the  District  was  not  taken 
into  account.  The  Congress  then  failed 
to  give  the  Commission  the  authority  to 
extend  the  same  relief  to  Federal  em- 
ployees residing  in  the  District  that  it 
authorized  for  them  in  nearby  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

To  meet  this  problem,  section  810 (c> 
was  written  into  the  home  rule  bill.  It 
extends  the  same  privileges  of  political 
activity  to  the  District  which  are  extend- 
ed to  Maryland  and  Virginia  suburbs  un- 
der section  16  of  the  Hatch  Adt. 

It  differs  from  section  16  in  two  ways. 
First,  Congress  rather  than  the  Commis- 
sion, makes  the  decision  to  extend  the 
privilege  of  political  activity.  Second,  it 
does  not  limit  political  activity  to  cam- 
paigns for  independent  candidates.  This 
second  difference  is  not  really  a  differ- 
ence. For  section  16  of  the  Hatch  Act 
does  not  by  its  terms  apply  only  to  in- 
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dependent  and  nonpartisan  candidates. 
The  limitation  in  that  respect  is  imposed 
by  Cpmmlssion  regulation. 

In  any  event  the  home  rule  bill  allows 
political  participation  in  partisan  Dis- 
trict elections  and  even  provides  for 
minority  representation  on  the  District 
Council.  In  this  respect  the  home  rule 
bill  applies  the  section  16  principle  to 
Federal  employees  in  the  District. 

Once  before  when  Congress  was  con- 
fronted with  a  similar  problAn,  it  made 
the  same  determination  that  is  made  by 
the  home  rule  bill.  In  that  instance,  the 
Congress  wrote  into  the  Hatch  Act  an  ex- 
emption in  favor  of  Alaska  railroad  em- 
ployees residing  in  communities  along  the 
line  of  the  railroad  in  respect  to  political 
activity.  A  similar  exemption  is  con- 
tained in  the  home  rule  bill  in  favor  of 
Federal  employees  residing  in  the  Dis- 
trict. 

The  problem  of  political  activity  by 
Federal  employees  in  the  District  repre- 
sents the  unusual  circumstances  contem- 
plated in  the  Hatch  Act  to  warrant  ex- 
emption from  its  restraint.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  would  appear  to  be  per- 
fectly reasonable  to  allow  Federal  em- 
ployees residing  in  the  District  to  par- 
ticipate in  political  activity  in  connection 
with  elections  held  under  the  District 
home  rule  bill. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  NIX.  I  yield,  briefly. 
Mr.  E>ON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  should  like 
to  ask  a  question.  The  gentleman  made 
the  point  that  the  school  board  was  go- 
ing to  be  elected  on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 
Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  have 
the  local  elective  body  for  the  city  of 
Washington  itself  elected  on  a  non- 
partisan basis? 

Mr.  NIX.  I  answer  the  gentleman  in 
this  way.  It  might  be  a  good  idea;  many 
other  suggestions  might  be  good  ideas. 
But  this,  I  take  it.  has  been  deemed  to  be 
the  best  Idea  by  those  who  formulated 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  McMTT.T.AN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers]  . 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  dis- 
cussion on  home  rule  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  Congress.  Heretofore  I 
have  taken  the  position — and  it  Is  still 
my  position — that  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict are  entitled  to  govern  themselves. 
However,  that  is  limited  in  the  Consti- 
tution which  says  that  the  Congress 
shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 
10-mile  area  that  was  ceded  by  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. That  gave  Congress  exclusive 
jurisdiction  and,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  we  in  Congress  are  stuck  with  it 
until  the  people  change  the  Constitution. 
If  one  studies  this  a  little  further,  one 
will  find  that  any  action  that  has  ever 
been  taken  by  Congress  in  this  regard 
has  been  a  delegation  of  authority  from 
Congress,  and  that  delegation  of  author- 
ity has  existed  in  various  forms  through- 
out the  history  of  this  Nation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  effect,  what  we 
would  do  in  any  delegation  of  authority 
is  to  give  a  revocable  proxy. 


Mr.  Chairman,  when  one  studies  the 
proposals  that  are  submitted  here — and 
I  studied  them  and  I  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  to  enfranchise  the  people 
of  this  District  for  the  right  to  govern 
themselves,  we  would  disenfranchise  all 
of  the  balance  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  this  relates  to  the 
money  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 

States.  

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Let  me 
finish  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

If  one  will  examine  the  original  bill 
that  was  in  the  discharge  petition,  HM. 
4644,  one  will  find  that  under  the 
procedure  provided  for  in  this  formula, 
and  once  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration and  the  mayor  and  city  coun- 
cil that  is  being  created  have  arrived  at 
the  amount  of  money  they  wanted,  all 
they  had  to  do  was  to  go  down  here  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Treasury  was  obligated  to  pay  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  disen- 
franchised the  rest  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

When  the  other  body  considered  S. 
1118,  they  made  certain  amendments 
that  improved  the  proposal.  They  re- 
quired the  mayor  and  the  admin- 
istrator to  make  a  reasonable  and  fair 
assessment.  This  Is  the  only  control  be- 
fore the  mayor  would  go  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  to  get  the  money 
for  the  District. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no  telling 
vmder  the  original  bill,  HJl.  4644,  what 
amount  of  money  they  would  have  avail- 
able and  that  could  be  pulled  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. ' 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  sign  the  discharge  petition. 

Now,  when  the  bill  was  approved  in 
the  other  body,  they  Improved  it  to  some 
extent.  They  at  least  said  that  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  and  the 
mayor  should  have  a  reasonable  and  fair 
valuation  upon  the  property  that  they 
proposed  to  assess.  But  now  what  hap- 
pens in  the  so-called  substitute,  H.R. 
11218?  You  have  the  same  formula  and 
by  the  words  and  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  part  IV  you  authorize — now. 
Congress,  mind  you,  has  passed  to  and 
given  authority  to  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  the  mayor  the  right 
to  make  a  determination.  Once  having 
made  that  determination  and  certlfjring 
it  to  Congress,  that  constitutes  legisla- 
tion authorizing  an  appropriation  for 
the  amount  to  which  they  agree. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  much  authority 
must  we  give  if  people  are  to  have  home 
rule  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Now  let  us  go  one  step  further.  I 
mentioned  the  formula  and  they  have  at 
least  four  different  parts  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]  has 
explained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 
Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
3rleld  the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 
The  formula  is  to  real  estate,  one  is 
to  personal  property,  and  the  other  Is  the 
fraction  arrived  at  by  the  number  of 
Government  employees  employed  in  the 


District  of  Colimibia  as  compared  with 
private  employees.  That  is  the  formula 
that  is  used  to  arrive  at  the  assessed 
valuation. 

So  what  happens,  and  how  is  it  used? 
We  give  to  the  city  council  and  the  mayor 
the  right  to  prepare  a  budget;  we  also 
give  to  them  the  right  to  issue  bonds 
without  any  election  from  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  up  to  2  percent 
of  the  valuation.  Can  anybody  tell  me 
how  much  they  are  authorized  to  issue 
imder  that  2-percent  valuation? 

The  other  part  of  the  legislation  which 
is  obnoxious  and  not  according  to  regular 
form  is  that  once  the  budget  has  been 
determined,  and  the  amount  of  money 
needed  for  the  District  determined,  if  the 
city  council  so  determines  they  may  with- 
out any  action  whatsoever  increase  that 
at  least  5  percent.  You  have  a  proposed 
budget  of  approximately  $331  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966.  If  you  take  5 
percent  of  that  then  you  permit  the  city 
council  to  issue  short-term  notes  to  the 
tune  of  $15  million  without  any  reference 
to  the  people  whatsoever. 

The  additional  point  I  want  to  make 
is  that  nobody  can  tell  you  under  this 
formula  what  they  are  going  to  come  up 
with  as  to  valuation.  How  can  you  say 
what  is  2  percent  of  the  assessed  valua- 
tion, and  how  can  you  say  what  Is  5  per- 
cent of  the  amoimt  of  the  budget  which 
they  may  have  prepared?  Those  are 
authorities  given  to  the  council  which 
could  very  easily  within  a  short  period  of 
time  permit  the  council  to  issue  short- 
term  notes  and  bonds  and  I  would  an- 
ticipate of  not  less  than  $50  million. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
gentleman  is  a  very  distinguished  con- 
stitutional lawyer.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  under  om*  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities we  can  delegate  these  things  to 
a  self-government,  and  do  so  constitu- 
tionally? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  We  have 
an  opinion  on  that. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
coming  to  that.  The  gentleman  has  said 
we  accept  this  responsibility  whether  we 
like  it  or  not. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes. 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Does 
the  gentleman  think  we  can  delegate  that 
responsibility? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  We  can 
delegate  a  certain  amount  of  it,  but 
whatever  we  delegate  we  should  not  dele- 
gate it  so  as  to  knock  a  hole  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  and  receive  the 
money  without  Congress  acting. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  An 
unconstitutional  responsibility,  and  in 
violation  of  the  responsibility  we  owe  to 
the  rest  of  the  people  of  America  by  way 
of  referendimis. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes. 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Does 
the  gentleman  agree  with  the  decision  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  on  the  constitutionality  of  this 
matter? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  will  have 
to  say  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
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fully  examine  it.  I  agree  that  we  as  a 
Congress  have  the  authority  to  make  cer- 
tain delegations.  In  other  words,  we 
have  a  right  to  give  a  proxy,  a  revocable 
proxy. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  You 
cannot  revoke  it  and  therefore,  you  can- 
not, from  what  you  know  about  the  de- 
cision of  this  Attorney  General  at  this 
point,  agree  with  him ;  can  you? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
and  would  like  to  ask  him  a  question  that 
I  think  is  quite  pertinent  in  view  of  the 
discussion  that  has  taken  place  here.  Is 
It  possible  that  this  formula,  since  so 
many  have  disagreed  with  it.  be  stricken 
from  the  bill  and  that  the  elected  officials 
be  given  the  authority  to  submit  a  budg- 
etary estimate  of  the  needs  for  running 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  submit 
that  report  to  the  proper  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  an  au- 
thorization and  an  appropriation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  an- 
swer to  the  gentlewoman's  question  is — 
Yes.  we  could.  I  think  if  people  are 
really  interested  in  home  rule  rather 
than  taking  money  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  they  will  agree  to 
strike  titles  VI  and  vn  from  this  bill. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  In  further  reference  to 
a  statement  made  by  a  Member  of  the 
House  who  spoke  previously,  do  you 
agree  with  me  that  the  question  before 
the  House  today  is  not  one  of  not  trust- 
ing the  elected  officials  but  a  question  of 
making  sure  that  those  officials  who  are 
elected  have  the  proper  formula  and  the 
proper  means  to  operate  the  government 
of  the  E>istrict  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  ques- 
tion Is  how  to  grant  the  people  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  legislation  to  govern 
themselves.  We  should  not  approve  a 
formula  that  permits  any  government  to 
take  money  from  the  Treasury  without 
an  act  of  Congress. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Is  it  not  true  then  that 
the  answer  given  by  one  of  the  authors 
or  sponsors  of  this  bill  in  reply  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]  in  re- 
gard to  the  language  of  the  bill  to  be 
found  on  page  58.  lines  20  to  24 — the 
answer  given  by  the  committee  and  by 
the  authors  of  the  bill  is  correct,  and  it 
is  not  contradictory  to  the  previous  re- 
marks made  with  reference  to  title  VII 
of  the  bill  on  page  55  so  far  as  real 
property  is  concerned  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing page  so  far  as  personal  property 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  say. 
It  may  be  contradictory  but  we  should 
not  give  authority  to  the  District  author- 
izing appropriation.  Congress  alone 
should  grant  that  right. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  when  the  other  body 
passed  the  bill.  S.  1118,  they  had  amend- 


ed it  so  as  to  satisfy  the  gentleman  as  to 
the  formula? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No.  I  said 
they  had  improved  It  because  you  see  in 
your  original  bill,  HJl.  4644,  you  made  no 
requirement  as  to  what  Is  to  be  consid- 
ered reasonable  or  fair.  The  other  body 
at  least  said  that  the  evaluation  should 
be  reasonable  and  fair. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Does  that  satisfy  you? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No,  It  does 
not  and  because  of  this  simple  reason — 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  formula  you 
have  developed  here  should  be  saddled 
on  the  people  by  an  authorization  for  an 
appropriation  without  the  permission  of 
Congress.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
again.  If  those  who  are  Interested  In 
home  rule  rather  than  In  getting  money 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
then  you  just  strike  these  two  sections 
out  and  see  how  fast  It  Is  approved. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Then  does  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  the  principle  that  this 
Congress  has  laid  down  time  and  time 
again  that  the  District  of  Columbia  can- 
not survive  unless  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  makes  appropriations  out 
of  the  Treasury  funds  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  so  as  to  help  maintain  the  Dis- 
trict? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  proposition  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  be 
the  one  to  make  the  determination. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

The  principle  has  been  laid  down  time 
after  time — this  year  to  the  extent  of 
$50  million — that  the  UJS.  Treasury  must 
supplement  the  Income  of  the  District 
government  if  It  is  to  finance  itself. 
That  is  the  principle  that  has  been  laid 
down  time  and  time  again.  Does  the 
gentleman  subscribe  to  that  principle? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  From  time 
to  time,  by  the  working  of  our  will  in  the 
Congress,  we  have  made  the  determina- 
tion of  what  we  would  appropriate  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  help  them 
out. 

Incidentally,  that  assistance  is  not  ex- 
tended to  my  area.  If  it  were,  I  am  sure 
that  the  council  and  the  mayor  would 
soon  find  that  the  valuation  of  the  Den- 
ver Mint,  the  Federal  Reserve  Building, 
the  Post  Office,  the  two  big  office  build- 
ings, the  Air  Force  Finance  Center,  and 
Lowry  Air  Force  Base  would  certainly 
be  in  excess  of  $100  million,  and  If  the 
67  mill  rate  were  applied  to  that  evalua- 
tion, the  gentleman  would  see  how  much 
Denver  would  get. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Have  the  people  in 
the  gentleman's  district  complained 
about  the  $50  million  that  we  have  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  this  year  out  of  the 
U.S.  lYeasury,  which  would  be  the  funds 
of  the  taxpayers  in  your  district  as  well 
as  the  fvmds  of  the  taxpayers  of  New 
York? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  In  1953, 
I  tried  to  get  about  $8,000  or  $9,000  in 
connection  with  a  road  which  the  city 
and  coimty  of  Denver  built  around 
Lowry  Air  Force  Base.    The  Air  Force 


said,  "We  cannot  pay  it  because  we  have 
no  authority  to  do  so."  So  I  introduced 
a  little  old  bill,  and  being  on  the  Judi- 
clary  Committee,  and  talking  long,  loud 
and  fast,  before  the  session  was  over  t 
was  able  to  get  it  through. 

President  Eisenhower  went  to  Denver 
and  had  his  siunmer  headquarters  at 
Lowry  Air  Force  Base.  While  there  he 
vetoed  the  bill  that  would  pay  the  Gov- 
ernment part  of  improving  its  street 
The  reason  given  was  that  no  city  should 
assess  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  MULTER.  That  is  completely 
beside  the  point.  The  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  are  paying  the  District 
this  money  every  year. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  must 
disagree  with  the  gentleman.  It  does 
not  beg  the  question.  After  all,  I  have 
one  point  of  view;  you  have  another. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  so  I  might  ask  him  a  question 
on  a  comment  which  he  made  during 
his  discussion? 
Mr.  MULTER.    I  am  happy  to  do  so 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.    In  the  com- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado, he  mentioned  a  2 -percent,  short- 
term  bonding  provision. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    Yes. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.    Would  that 
2  percent  be  2  percent  per  year  cumu- 
lative?   What  is  the  restriction,  if  any? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    I  direct 
attention  to  page  36,  line  12,  of  the  bill. 
First,  there  is  the  formula  In  section  741 
of  trie  bill.    That  section  brings  in  this 
formula.    Already  they  have  it  up  to  in 
excess  of  $1  billion. 

On  page  33,  line  14,  the  following  pro- 
vision appears : 

Bonds  or  other  evidences  of  Indebtedness 
may  be  Issued  by  the  District  pursuant  to 
an  act  of  the  Council  from  time  to  time  In 
amounts  In  the  aggregate  at  any  time  out- 
standing not  exceeding  2  per  centum  of  said 
assessed  value — 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  read  that 
provision.  That  Is  2  percent  aggregate, 
not  2  percent  per  year. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No.  If  I 
said  2  jjercent  a  year,  then  I  was  in  error. 
The  gentleman  misunderstood  me. 
What  I  meant  in  relation  to  the  short- 
term  provision  is  clarified  on  page  43 
The  gentleman  will  find  that  the  council 
may  by  act  authorize  the  issuance  of  ne- 
gotiable notes  in  an  amoxmt  not  to 
exceed  5  percent  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  year,  each 
of  which  shall  be  designated  supple- 
mental. 

That  can  be  done  every  year.  If  there 
Is  a  budget  of  $400  million,  which  they 
anticipate  at  least  by  1970,  that  will  mean 
$20  million.  Once  we  permit  these 
things  to  be  issued,  you  know  who  Is  go- 
ing to  pick  up  the  check. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Udall]. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  a  little  puzzled  by  the  debate  today. 
I  cannot  quite  understand  the  opponents 
of  home  rule.  I  have  heard  all  of  them, 
since  I  have  been  in  this  body,  make 
speeches    telling   us   that   the   Federal 
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Government  was  bad  and  evil,  and  that 
State  and  local  governments  were  good, 
and  that  the  best  government  was  the 
government  closest  to  the  people,  and 
that  we  must  avoid  at  all  times — I  re- 
member these  speeches — Federal  inter- 
ference with  local  schools,  with  local 
zoning,  and  with  local  problems. 

On  nearly  every  bill  that  comes  before 
us  we  are  told  how  bad  Federal  inter- 
ference is. 

Apparently  these  principles  apply  In 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  and 
apply  in  Virginia,  but  they  do  not  apply 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  because  here 
Federal  Interference  is  very  good,  Fed- 
eral control  is  very  good,  and  we  must 
have  it  at  all  times;  and  local  commu- 
nity control  is  not  good  for  zoning,  dog 
leashes,  and  whether  one  stands  up  or 
sits  down  to  drink  his  beer.  That  is  all 
very  bad. 

I  remember  the  remarks  of  the  minor- 
ity leader.  I  did  not  want  to  ignore  him 
in  this  little  oration.  I  remember  when 
we  tried  to  enlarge  the  Rules  Committee, 
when  we  wanted  the  21 -day  rule,  we 
were  told  that  we  did  not  need  these 
things,  that  we  had  democracy,  that  any 
time  218  Members  wanted  to  bring  up  a 
bill  they  could  sign  a  discharge  petition. 
Because  we  had  this  "out"  we  were  told 
we  did  not  need  to  do  anything  about 
the  Rules  Committee. 

Now  we  are  told  here  today  that  the 
minority  leader  cannot  possibly  vote 
even  to  have  debate  on  home  rule  be- 
cause this  is  an  irregular  and  unusual 
procedure,  and  this  bill  ought  to  come 
out  through  the  regvilEur  processes  of  the 
District  Committee. 

So  I  was  puzzled  by  those  two  things. 

Then  I  was  puzzled  today  when  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  the 
very  able  advocate  and  my  good  friend, 
said  we  should  not  be  legislating  in  haste 
here. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  haste  we 
have  had.  We  have  had  so  much  haste 
on  home  nile  that  while  the  other  body 
has  passed  a  bill  of  this  kind  I  believe 
eight  times  now  in  the  past  15  years  this 
is  the  first  debate  we  have  ever  had  on 
home  rule  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  modern  times. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  NorthCarolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman is  speaking  In  all  Intentional 
honesty,  but  the  fact  happens  to  be  that 
In  1948  this  House  debated  this  issue  for 
3  days. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  withdraw  my  charge. 
I  say  it  has  been  17  years.  We  have  de- 
bated this  matter  one  time  in  17  years. 
The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr,  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Briefly.  I  had  a  couple 
of  other  friendly  observations  I  wanted 
to  make. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  gentleman  has 
made  some  reference  to  not  vmderstand- 
ing  what  is  going  on.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman is  being  entirely  too  modest,  be- 
cause he  is  a  man  of  great  understand- 
ing. I  am  sure  also,  distinguished  lawyer 
that  he  is,  that  he  is  familiar  with  the 


Constitution.  Certainly  he  would  not 
reconmiend  that  any  local  community  be 
given  authority  to  establish  post  offices 
or  to  declare  war  or  to  raise  and  support 
armies  or  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy,  yet  the  very  section  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  puts  that  responsibility 
upon  the  Congress  in  its  opening  state- 
ment says  that  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  do  these  certain  acts  and 
among  those  acts  its  says  "to  exercise 
exclusive  legislation  In  all  cases  whatso- 
ever, over  such  District." 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  is  using 
up  my  time.  He  knows  I  do  not  ad- 
vocate letting  the  District  of  Columbia 
City  Coimcil  declare  war  or  establish 
post  offices  or  anything  of  that  sort,  and 
these  bills  do  not  do  anything  of  that 
sort. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man permit  me  to  say  this 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  has  used 
almost  all  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  think  I  can  pre- 
vail on  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  yield  you  some  more  time,  be- 
cause I  think  you  are  helping  our  cause. 

Mr.  UDALL.  That  was  not  my  inten- 
tion, I  assure  you. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  As  I  said  earlier, 
the  gentleman  is  a  man  of  good  inten- 
tions, but  the  substitute  places  on  this 
Congress  a  direct  responsibility  which 
the  gentleman  now  advocates  we  aban- 
don, because  he  says  we  shall  exercise 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  District 
of  Colimibia. 

Mr.  UDALL.  No,  not  at  all.  Your 
committee  does  not  lose  one  bit  of  power 
nor  does  the  Congress.  All  we  say  to  the 
local  people  in  this  bill  Is,  "friends,  you 
get  the  first  shot  to  legislate  on  dog 
leashes  and  on  schools  and  do  your  own 
local  zoning  and  do  what  every  other 
community  does  in  your  State  and  in 
mine.  If  we  do  not  like  it,  here  in 
Congress  any  Monday  afternoon  we  can 
repeal,  revise,  or  otherwise  take  care  of 
it." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict are  getting  a  very  limited,  modest, 
half -loaf  kind  of  home  rule.  All  they 
are  getting  is  a  first  shot,  some  little 
voice,  and  some  little  first  shot  at  what 
kind  of  schools  they  have  and  how  they 
will  handle  their  own  local  problems. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  gentleman,  but 
that  last  statement  he  made  before  I 
asked  ViiTn  to  yield  was  completely  in 
accord  with  my  substitute  which  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  tomorrow.  I  wonder  if  this 
Is  what  he  proposes  to  wind  up  with 
in  his  pledge  to  give  the  power  to  the 
people  in  the  District  just  like  to  all  of 
the  people  across  the  country  and  in  his 
State  and  mine. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  is  known 
throughout  central  California  as  a  great 
optomist  and  I  feel  he  is  that  in  this 
case  because  I  support  the  bipartisan 


bill  the  gentleman  from  New  York  Is 
going  to  offer  as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  SISK.    I  have  been  curious  to  find 
out  just  what  is  in  that  bill. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  decline 
to  yield  further,  because  I  am  nmning 
out  of  time.  I  would  like  to  continue 
the  discussion.  Let  me  continue  with 
one  other  point  here.  I  think  there  has 
been  a  really  serious  misunderstanding. 
A  lot  of  my  friends  who  are  sincere  say 
they  cannot  be  for  this  bill  because  Wash- 
ington is  a  Federal  city  and  belongs  to 
all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  we  will  give  that  away  in  these  bills. 
They  are  partly  right.  There  are  por- 
tions that  do  belong  to  ail  of  the  people 
and  I  do  not  want  some  city  council  tell- 
ing us  what  goes  on  in  the  White  House 
or  what  goes  on  in  the  Capitol,  but  the 
point  I  make  is  you  can  separate  the 
parts  of  Washington  as  a  city  which 
have  a  national  interest  and  the  parts 
of  Washington  which  do  not  have  a  na- 
tional interest.  Congress  does  have  an 
overriding  concern  with  what  goes  on 
in  the  Capitol  and  these  great  Federal 
buildings,  but  the  voters  in  Tombstone, 
Ariz.,  have  no  real  concern  about  zoning 
at  49th  and  Upshur  Street  or  dog  leashes 
or  liquor  laws  and  other  things  that  I 
have  referred  to.  This  bill  very  care- 
fully lets  the  people  of  the  District  leg- 
islate on  things  that  are  local  and  re- 
serves to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent the  right  to  legislate  on  things  that 
have  a  national  interest. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  yield  myself  1  minute  before 
moving  that  the  Committee  do  rise. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY,  Mr.  Chairman,  self- 
government  for  the  citizens  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  has  been  too  long  denied 
and  should  not  be  further  delayed.  In 
recent  years,  I  have  been  proud  to  par- 
ticipate in  drafting  and  enacting  legis- 
lation to  secure  for  all  Americans  the 
fundamental  right  of  full  participa- 
tion in  our  democratic  process.  I  am 
proud  today  to  speak  in  favor  of  home 
rule,  which  extends  this  right  to  those 
citlziens  who  call  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia their  home. 

The  legislation  which  is  before  this 
House  today  is  the  product  of  months 
of  hard  work  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias],  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr,  Horton],  and 
other  leaders  In  this  fight.  They  have 
invested  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort, 
and  have  succeeded  in  bringing  before 
us  a  measure  which  represents  the  best 
attainable  form  of  home  rule.  I  com- 
mend them  for  their  dedication  and 
persistence  in  this  cause. 
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Most  Americans  take  for  granted  the 
opportunity  to  elect  municipal  oflBcials. 
to  contact  their  aldermen  or  councllmen 
about  neighborhood  or  city  problems,  and 
to  be  represented  at  city  hall  by  oflBcials 
who  are  responsible  to  the  people  and 
responsive  to  their  views.  The  800,000 
citizens  of  Washington  do  not  have  these 
privileges.  Their  city  executives  today 
are  appointed,  and  their  city  council  is 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  elect- 
ed by  Americans  living  in  every  part  of 
the  land  except  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. There  is  no  public  official  elected  by 
the  people  of  Washington  to  whom  they 
can  turn.  There  is  no  forimi  in  which 
they  can  express  their  needs,  and  there 
Is  no  machinery  through  which  they  can 
take  part  in  municipal  government.  This 
bill  would  provide  such  a  forum  and  such 
machinery,  by  establishing  in  Washing- 
ton an  elected  mayor  and  a  city  council 
of  19  members,  of  whom  14  will  be  elect- 
ed in  wards  and  5  at  large. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  unique  national 
interest  in  the  EMstrict  of  Columbia,  the 
District  created  and  maintained  as  the 
National  Capital  and  the  seat  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  measure,  I  be- 
lieve, provides  completely  adequate  safe- 
guards for  that  unique  national  interest. 
In  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  the 
Congress  will  maintain,  as  it  now  main- 
tains, ultimate  legislative  power  over  the 
District  of  Columbia,  including  the  power 
to  amend  or  repeal  any  law  now  in  force 
in  the  District,  or  any  act  passed  by  the 
coimcil.  In  addition,  the  President  will 
have  the  power  to  disapprove  any  act  of 
the  council  if  he  is  satisfied  that  that  act 
adversely  affects  a  Federal  interest.  The 
bipartisan  bill  introduced  last  week  also 
provides  an  additional  means  of  Federal 
oversight,  by  providing  for  annual  con- 
gressional appropriations  of  the  Federal 
contribution  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
budget. 

The  special  need  for  the  protection  of 
public  officials  and  the  maintenance  of 
public  order  in  Washington  is  recognized, 
too.  by  provisions  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  assume  command  of  the  police 
force  of  the  District  and  to  designate  ad- 
ditional police  when  he  feels  such  steps 
are  necessary  or  appropriate. 

This  bill  also  solves  the  problem  of 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  municipal 
elections  in  Washington,  without  depriv- 
ing qualified  citizens  of  participation  In 
local  government  simply  because  they 
are  Federal  employees.  The  requirement 
that  municipal  elections  shall  take  place 
in  nonpresidential  election  years  Is,  I 
believe,  an  eflfective  safeguard. 

In  short,  this  is  a  workable  bill.  It  is 
a  necessary  bill,  for  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington should  no  longer  be  denied  fiUl 
participation  in  the  governing  of  their 
city.  The  problems  of  Washington — 
problems  of  housing,  of  schools,  of  law 
enforcement,  of  transportation,  of  rec- 
reation and  other  public  facilities — can 
best  be  attacked  by  elected  officials  who 
are  familiar  with  local  needs  and  are  re- 
sponsible to  their  local  constituents. 
Tlirough  self-government,  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  be  able  to 
play,  at  long  last,  their  full  part  in  mak- 
ing the  National  Capital  the  progressive 


and  exciting  city  it  should  be.  Passage 
of  this  bill  will  reaffirm,  finally,  the 
American  commitment  to  the  democratic 
process  and  to  equal  rights  and  equal 
civic  responsibilities  for  all  Americans. 

I  am  proud  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  his 
book,  "The  Public  Philosophy,"  which 
appeared  a  few  years  ago,  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  analyzed  the  basic  ideas  that 
underlie  English  and  American  political 
institutions.  These  ideas  were  embodied 
in  the  Magna  Carta,  the  English  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  our  own 
Bill  of  Rights. 

The  ideas  set  forth  In  these  constitu- 
ent documents  concerning  the  natural 
rights  of  man  and  the  proper  conduct  of 
government  make  up  what  Llppmann 
calls  the  public  philosophy. 

It  Is  the  soverign  principle  of  the  public 
philosophy — 

He  says — 

that  we  live  In  a  rational  order  In  which 
by  sincere  inqxilry  and  rational  debate  we 
can  distinguish  the  true  and  the  false,  the 
right  and  the  wrong. 

One  of  the  cardinal  tenets  of  the  public 
philosophy  is  the  principle  of  local  self- 
government  by  the  elective  process.  In- 
herited from  medieval  England  and  in- 
corporated in  our  State  constitutions, 
this  principle  Is  now  practiced  through- 
out the  United  States,  except  in  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

We  know  from  James  Madison's  state- 
ment on  the  subject  In  the  Federalist 
Papers  No.  43  that  the  framers  of  the 
American  Constitution  contemplated 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Federal  City 
would  enjoy  local  self-government. 
Writing  hi  1788  he  said: 

A  mxmlclpal  legislature  for  local  purposes, 
derived  from  their  own  suffrage,  will  of 
course  be  allowed  them. 

Congress  carried  out  the  promise  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  and  granted  local 
autonomy  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
down  to  1875.  In  that  year  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  democratic  tradition  was 
ruptured  and  the  rupture  has  not  been 
repaired  for  90  years.  For  nine  decades 
the  city  of  Washington  has  suffered  from 
the  eclipse  of  this  basic  prihclple  of  the 
public  philosophy. 

During  the  past  20  years  there  has 
been  a  locally  inspired  effort  to  revive 
and  restore  local  self-government  In  the 
Nation's  Capital  City.  This  effort  Is 
based  not  only  on  the  intrinsic  validity 
of  the  principle  of  local  autonomy,  but 
also  upon  awareness  that  self-rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  relieve 
Congress  of  an  onerous  work  load.  Se- 
rious local  problems  accumulate  and  re- 
main unsolved  because  Congress  is  In- 
ternally too  preoccupied  with  more  ur- 
gent matters  to  function  effectively  as  a 
city  council  for  Washington.  The  grow- 
ing demand  for  home  rule  has  also  been 
reenforced  by  a  recognition  of  the  vital 
educative  effect  on  the  people  of  repre- 
sentative local  Institutions. 

This  movement  has  been  encouraged 
by  endorsements  of  the  principle  of  local 
self-government  for  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia  in  the  national  platforms  of  both 


political  parties,  by  supporting  state- 
ments by  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Presidents,  and  by  the  action  of 
the  UJ3.  Senate  which  six  times  has 
passed  home  rule  bills  with  strong  bi- 
partisan support. 

Twenty  years  of  sincere  Inquiry  and 
rational  debate  have  enabled  us  to  dis- 
tinguish the  true  and  the  false,  the  right 
and  the  wrong.  Honest  reflection  on 
our  common  experience,  past  and  pres- 
ent, have  led  me  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  House  to  conclude  that 
home  rule  should  be  restored  to  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Colimibia.  I 
favor  the  pending  bill  and  hope  that  it 
will  become  law. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
listening  to  the  debate  thus  far,  it  would 
appear  to  me  that  there  are  none  so 
blind  as  those  who  will  not  see  and  none 
so  deaf  as  those  who  will  not  hear.  The 
bills  that  we  are  considering  have  been 
set  forth  in  full  in  the  hearings  of  the 
House  District  Committee.  In  the  same 
hearings  are  also  set  forth  in  full  the 
Senate  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  In 
those  hearings  is  a  tabulation  indicating 
specifically  the  changes  and  the  differ- 
ences between  the  various  bUls,  those  In- 
troduced here  and  that  passed  by  the 
other  body.  In  addition  to  that  we  have 
placed  in  the  Record  and  sent  a  com- 
munication to  every  Member  of  the 
House  indicating  precisely  what  changes 
are  sought  to  be  made  by  the  substitute 
that  will  be  offered. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  Members  who 
desire  to  read  these  things  again,  I  shall 
ask  permission  when  we  get  back  into 
the  House  to  include  them  in  a  revision 
of  my  remarks  so  that  they  will  be  once 
more  In  the  Record  in  full  and  available 
for  convenient  reference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mui- 
ter]  has  expired. 

Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
^The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York,  Chairman 
pro  tempore  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
4644)  to  provide  an  elected  Mayor,  City 
Council,  and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  today 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    260-INCH    SOLID-PROPELLANT 
BOOSTER 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Spefiker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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The    SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HECHLER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  proud  to  report  to  the  House  on  the 
spectacular  success  of  the  test  firing  of 
the    260-inch    solid-propellant    booster. 
Seven  Members  of  the  House  were  privi- 
leged to  attend  Saturday's  test  firing  of 
the  world's  largest  rocket  at  Homestead, 
Fla.    Those  attending  were  Representa- 
tive  George  P.   Miller,  Democrat,   of 
California,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee   on    Science    and   Astronautics; 
Representative  Joseph  E.  Karth,  Demo- 
crat, of  Minnesota;  Representative  Ed- 
ward J.  Gurney,  Republican,  of  Flordla; 
Representative   Gale   Schisler,  Demo- 
crat, of  Illinois;  Representative  Dante  B. 
Fascell,  Democrat,  of  Florida;  Repre- 
sentative Claude  Pepper,  Democrat,  of 
Florida,  and  myself. 

This  successful  test  fully  vindicates 
the  judgment  of  this  House  In  support- 
ing the  long  fight  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  to  urge 
greater  development  and  use  of  solid 
propellants  in  the  Nation's  space  pro- 
gram. As  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Advanced  Research  and  Technol- 
ogy, I  am  very  proud  of  the  recommen- 
dation of  our  committee  that  $6.2  million 
be  expended  beyond  the  President's  fiscal 
1966  budget,  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing and  testing  a  full-length  260 -inch- 
diameter  booster.  Saturday's  firing, 
which  produced  a  thrust  of  3.5  million 
pounds,  tested  a  half-length  booster.  A 
second  half-length  booster  will  be  fired 
In  January,  and  when  the  full-length 
booster  Is  developed  It  Is  expected  to 
produce  a  thrust  of  close  to  7  million 
pounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  pre- 
liminary work  of  the  Air  Force,  NASA, 
and  Aerojet  General  Corp.,  and  its  sub- 
contractors that  this  solid  rocket  motor 
has  been  developed  so  successfully.  In 
presenting  to  the  House  the  resvilts  of 
the  work  of  our  subcommittee  on  ad- 
vanced research  and  technology,  I  stated 
on  this  floor  on  May  6, 1965 : 

Solid  boosters  are  Inherently  cheaper,  more 
reliable,  simpler  In  design,  construction  and 
operation.  In  addition,  the  solld-propellant 
booster  Is  likely  to  cost  us  about  50  percent 
of  the  money  expended  on  the  Saturn  V  In 
order  to  bring  It  to  a  man-rated  system. 
Actually,  when  you  count  termination  costs 
and  overruns  which  were  Incurred  when 
the  program  was  Initially  under  the  Air 
Force,  It  Is  far  cheaper  to  the  Government  to 
go  ahead  with  this  260-Inch  program  than  It 
would  be  to  terminate  It.  It  Is  a  very  simple 
development  In  comparison  with  all  the 
highly  complex  group  of  engines,  pvimps, 
turbines,  etc..  you  have  in  the  Saturn  chem- 
ical propulsion  system,  and  I  believe  It  is 
worth  the  comparatively  small  Investment  It 
would  take  to  complete  it. 

Now  is  the  time  to  press  forward  with 
the  development  of  the  full-length 
booster,  as  contemplated  when  Congress 
appropriated  the  $6.2  million  for  that 
purpose.  I  hope  that  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  will 
proceed  without  further  delay  to  expend 
the  $6.2  million  which  Congress  appro- 
priated to  carry  forward  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  260-inch  solid-propellant 
booster. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS:  A 
WEST  VIRGINIA  TRIUMPH 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Vh-glnla? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  Project  Head  Start,  which  operated 
in  each  of  West  Virginia's  55  counties, 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has 
scored  the  most  outstanding  success  of 
any  phase  of  the  War  on  Poverty.  I  am 
proud  of  the  West  Virginia  record  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  during  the 
past  summer,  some  phases  of  which  are 
detailed  in  the  following  article  written 
for  United  Press  International  by  Fanny 
Seller: 

Charleston,  W.  Va.— The  work— varying 
from  painting  bridges  to  clearing  brush — ^was 
hard,  but  2,750  economically  disadvantaged 
youths  enrolled  In  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  did  a  good  Job,  according  to  statistics 
from  the  State  Road  Commission. 

The  corpsmen  also  apparently  impressed 
their  110  supervisors. 

Two-thirds  of  the  supervisors,  generaUy 
coaches  or  athletic  Instructors,  recom- 
mended that  the  program  be  expanded  or  en- 
larged next  year. 

However,  expansion  of  the  program,  con- 
ducted this  summer  as  part  of  the  war  on 
poverty,  appears  dim. 

Its  popularity  and  success  as  a  pilot  pro- 
gram this  year  In  West  Virginia  and  one 
other  State  has  led  the  Federal  Government 
to  extend  it  to  the  other  States. 

But  a  spokesman  for  the  SRC  said  the 
increased  number  of  States  wiU  all  share  In 
the  same  amount  of  money  which  was  avaU- 
able  this  year  to  the  two  States. 

A  $60  million  statewide  program  was  sub- 
mitted this  svmamer  by  West  Virginia  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  part-time 
Jobs  for  impoverished  youths  under  various 
State  and  county  agencies  which  partici- 
pated in  the  NYC  program. 

But  that  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  U.S. 
Labor  Department  because  of  a  lack  of 
money. 

In  addition  to  the  SRC,  a  nvunber  of 
counties,  and  the  State  Departments  of  Ed- 
ucation and  Natural  Resources  employed 
8,711  young  persons  under  NYC  this  simmaer. 
The  SRC  employed  200  women  as  office 
aides  and  2,550  young  men  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  21  to  perform  such  jobs  as  paint- 
ing, clearing  and  cleaning  drains,  landscap- 
ing, and  brush  clearing. 

The  young  men  cleared  brush  from  4,538 
mUes  of  rights-of-way,  45  percent  of  It  on 
secondary  roads. 

The  work  on  secondary  roads  represented 
20  percent  of  a  total  of  26,000  miles  of  the 
State's  niral  network.  In  the  process,  brush 
clearers  killed  460  poisonous  snakes. 

They  worked  at  landscaping  adjacent  areas 
to  roads  including  clearing  surrounding 
banks  a  total  of  9,569  man-hours. 

EnroUees  in  the  SRC  projects  generally 
had  a  good  opinion  of  the  program,  accord- 
ing to  the  report. 

Ninety-three  percent  of  them  expressed  a 
favorable  opinion  and  their  supervisors  esti- 
mated 91  percent  of  the  enroUees  had  ex- 
cellent attendance  records  for  the  12-week 
project  that  started  June  1. 
The  work  accident  rate  was  0.7  percent. 
Supervisors  nearly  Tinanimously  agreed 
that  the  program  improved  the  young  peo- 
ple's work  habits  and  attitudes.  The  report 
said  33>/3  percent  gained  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  maturity. 


The  supervisors  felt  about  60  percent  would 
further  their  education. 

But  they  suggested  closer  screening  of 
applicants,  smaller  groups  compared  with 
this  svunmer's  23-member  teams,  and  more 
and  different  type  of  Jobs  for  future  pro- 
grams. 

The  enroUees  were  screened  from  10,999 
applicants  in  the  55  counties.  A  total  of 
57,180  persons  were  eligible  to  apply  oinder 
a  requirement  which  set  $3,000  as  the  maxi- 
mum family  Income  per  year. 

The  greatest  n\xmber  of  enroUees  came  from 
Doddridge,  126;  Kanawha,  200;  Logan,  100; 
McDowell,  125;  and  Raleigh,  125.  All  other 
coiinties  contributed  less  than  100  enroUees. 


SCHOOL  TUITION  AND  NON- 
RESIDENTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
.^ft  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEABZEIR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 15  at  page  24009  of  the  Congrbs- 
siONAL  Record,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Farnum]  expressed  con- 
cern over  a  Mississippi  statute  which  re- 
quires tuition  for  children  of  nonresident 
parents.  This  statute  was  enacted  by 
the  Mississippi  Legislature  earlier  this 
year. 

We  Mlsslsslppians  appreciate  very 
much  Representative  Farnxim's  interest 
in  the  quality  of  education  in  our  State. 
We  share  his  concern  over  the  poor. 

His  remarks  would  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  Mississippi  is  the  only  State 
that  requires  tuition  from  nonresident 
parents.  He  infers  that  the  statute  is 
a  newly  found  way  to  harass  Negro  psur- 
ents  who  leave  their  children  with  friends 
and  relatives  while  employed  in  another 
State. 

Mr.  Farnum's  comments  inspired  me  to 
do  a  little  research  on  the  subject  of 
tuition  requirements  of  nonresidents,  I 
will  have  to  admit  my  research  has  been 
superficial  because  of  the  limitation  of 
time.  The  Library  of  Congress  furnished 
the  basic  source  material. 

Mississippi  is  often  accused  of  being 
backward  and  unprogressive.  In  this 
matter  I  suppose  we  must  plead  guilty, 
liecause  22  other  States  and  the  District 
of  Colvimbia  enacted  laws  requiring  the 
payment  of  school  tuition  by  nonresi- 
dents long  before  Mississippi  got  around 
to  It. 

To  my  great  surprise,  even  Mr.  Far- 
num's State  of  Michigan  has  a  system  of 
tuition  payments. 

A  Michigan  court  has  ruled,  even,  that 
the  remedy  of  a  grade  school  district  for 
nonpayment  of  tuition  by  a  nonresident 
pupil  Is  not  limited  to  expulsion  of  the 
pupil — Fractional  School  District  No.  1, 
Paw  Paw  and  Antwerp  Townships  v. 
Yerrington,  108  Michigan  414. 

Presumably,  this  means  that  in  Michi- 
gan a  school  district  not  only  can  expel 
a  pupil  for  not  paying  txiltlon,  but  can 
take  l^al  steps  to  collect.  Mississippi's 
law  is  much  weaker  and  less  harsh  by 
comparison. 

As  stated  earlier,  time  has  not  permit- 
ted thorough  research  on  this  subject,  so 
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Mtchl^n's  law  may  no  longer  exist. 
Moreover.  beca'Jse  of  Mr.  Parntjm's  mani- 
fested interest,  he  may  have  prevailed 
on  the  Michigan  Legislature  to  repeal  its 
law.  He  was  connected  with  the  State 
government  for  several  years  so  I  assume 
he  made  such  recommendations  to  his 
own  State  prior  to  his  public  criticism  of 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  record  I  would 
like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  offer  no  con- 
demnation of  any  statute  duly  enacted  by 
the  legislature  of  Michigan  or  any  other 
State.  What  they  do  Is  their  business — 
not  mine. 

I  do  not  wish  to  provoke  Mr.  Farntjm 
into  attacking  other  State  laws  on  this 
subject.  However,  for  his  enlightenment 
I  invite  his  attention  to  a  rule  of  law 
established  by  the  courts  of  New  Jersey 
in  a  decision  involving  that  State's  statu- 
tory requirements  for  nonresident  tui- 
tion. In  Mansfield  Township  Board  of 
Education  against  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, the  court  held : 

Public  policy  forblda  admission  In  public 
schools  of  pupils  from  other  Stat«s,  and 
whose  parents  reside  there,  to  be  educated 
at  expense  of  local  taxpayers,  Irrespective  of 
length  of  time  pupils  have  been  living  In 
State  with  friends  or  relatives  or  as  pupils  In 
private  schools. 

Even  the  Nation's  Capital  requires  tui- 
tion of  nonresidents.  Congress  passed 
such  a  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  1960.  Public  Law  86-725  requires  pay- 
ment to  the  board  of  education  of  tui- 
tion for  each  child  who  attends  a  public 
school  and  does  not  have  a  parent  or 
guardian  who  resides  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.    Orphans  are  exempted. 

Somehow,  Mr.  Pahntjm  neglected  to  di- 
rect his  indignation  toward  the  legisla- 
tvure  of  Michigan  or  the  U.S.  Congress  for 
doing  much  earlier  the  same  thing  the 
lilississippi  Legislature  has  done. 

Mr.  Farnum  failed  to  tell  the  House 
that  a  total  of  23  States  have  laws  on 
this  subject.  They  are:  Arizona,  Con- 
necticut, Florida,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan.  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, New  Jersey.  New  Mexico,  New 
York.  North  Dakota.  Ohio.  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah, 
Vermont,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Many  States  have  wrestled  with  the 
problem  of  providing  an  education  to 
children  whose  c>arents  do  not  pay  taxes 
in  the  State.  Mississippi  spends  more  of 
its  income  on  education  than  any  other 
State.  Because  Mississippi  has  the  lowest 
per  capita  income  of  ail  the  States,  we 
have  to  stretch  our  tax  dollar  as  far  as 
possible.  Every  citizen  must  bear  his 
share  of  the  burden.  Parents  who  prefer 
to  live  in  another  State  without  their 
children  should  have  no  misgivings  over 
contributing  to  the  education  of  their 
children.    It  is  their  responsibility. 

The  Mississippi  Legislature  needs  no 
defense  from  me.  The  Michigan  Legis- 
lature in  its  wisdom  has  passed  Judg- 
ment on  this  matter  and  it  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  criticism  as  the  other 
22  States  which  have  acted  on  this  sub- 
ject matter. 

The  people  of  Mississippi  welcome 
honest  and  constructive  criticism.  How- 
ever, we  dislike  being  scorned  in  such  a 


manner  wherein  it  is  made  to  appear  that 
Mississippi  alone  requires  tuition  from 
nonresidents.  Describing  Mississippi's 
law  as  "extraordinary"  is  quite  mislead- 
ing, and  is  an  injustice  to  a  State  of  this 
Union. 

In  the  future,  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  will  disclose  the  full  story 
before  attempting  arbitrarily  to  single 
out  one  State  as  a  scapegoat  for  a  polit- 
ical tirade. 


LOAN      OF      NAVAL      VESSELS      TO 
FRIENDLY  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HR. 
7812)  to  authorize  the  loan  of  naval  ves- 
sels to  friendly  foreign  countries,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  a  conference  with  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Rivers 
of  South  Carolina,  Philbin,  Price, 
FisHEK,  Bates,  and  Arends. 


HON.  EUGENE  M.  ZUCKERT.  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  September  17,  the  Air  Force 
Association  sponsored  a  banquet  com- 
memorating the  18th  anniversary  of  the 
creation  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  as  a  sepa- 
rate branch  of  our  Armed  Forces.  The 
honored  guest  on  that  occasion  was  the 
Honorable  Eugene  M.  Zuckert.  who  on 
September  30  will  have  completed  4 
years,  8  months,  and  8  days  as  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force.  He  will  have  served 
for  a  longer  period  of  time  In  that  post 
than  has  any  Secretary  before  him.  I 
believe  also  tjiat  within  recent  time  tWs 
will  constitute  a  record  of  continuous 
service  as  the  civilian  leader  of  any  of 
the  military  services. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary 
banquet  to  which  I  have  referred,  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  paid 
the  following  tribute  to  Gene  Zuckert: 

It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  you  are  honor- 
ing a  great  man,  a  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant— our  departing  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force — who  has  worked  with  such  distinc- 
tion— my  friend,  Gene  Zuckert.  He  has 
served  and  led  the  Air  Force  with  outstand- 
ing devotion  and  brilliance  during  times  of 
stress,  of  change,  and  of  challenge.  This 
country  Is  Indebted  to  him  for  his  leader- 
ship. We  wish  him  well  and  Godspeed  In  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Identify  myself 
with  the  Vice  President  In  this  tribute  to 
my  friend,  Eugene  Zuckert,  and  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  in  this  House 


join  me  in  this  tribute  and  in  wishing 
him  "Godspeed  In  the  years  ahead." 

Eugene  Zuckert  has  spent  most  of  the 
years  of  his  adult  life  In  the  public  serv- 
ice. He  was  the  strong  right  arm  of  the 
first  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  now 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri,  Sen- 
ator Stuart  Symington.  As  assistant 
Secretary,  he  helped  formulate  and  mold 
the  policies  that  have  guided  the  Air 
Force  in  its  formative  years  and  in  its 
maturity.  As  a  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  he  exemplified  the 
highest  type  of  devotion  to  his  country  in 
his  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  great  Commission.  As  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  he  leaves  us  with  a 
global  Air  Force  whose  high  state  of  efiB- 
ciency  is  the  strongest  bulwark  for  the 
assurance  of  peace  In  the  free  world. 

Too  often  a  devoted  and  dedicated 
public  servant  slips  quietly  out  of  the 
limelight  and  into  the  anonymity  of  pri- 
vate life  without  notice  or  recognition  of 
his  fine  contribution  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. In  the  case  of  Eugene  Zuckert  we 
of  the  House  qjf  Representatives  want 
him  to  know  that  we  recognize  and 
deeply  appreciate  the  many  contribu- 
tions he  has  made  in  his  public  service. 
Likewise,  we  appreciate  him  as  a  friend 
who  has  shown  patience  and  under- 
standing of  our  problems  as  Members  of 
Congress.  It  is  indeed  with  heartfelt 
thanks  that  we  say  goodby  to  you.  Gene. 


A  WHIPPED  PUP 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Harsha]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  concession  to  Panama  and  ab- 
rogation of  the  1903  treaty  by  granting 
Panama  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone 
Is  indeed  a  severe  blow  to  the  prestige  of 
this  Nation. 

The  UJS.  Government  has  completely 
capitulated  to  the  demands  of  Panama 
concerning  the  canal  and  we  have  come 
home  from  the  so-called  negotiations  like 
a  whipped  pup  with  Its  tail  between  Its 
legs. 

The  country  of  Panama  owes  Its  en- 
tire existence  to  the  United  States  and 
we  have  continually  given  friendship  and 
econcMnic  support  to  It. 

The  grant  by  Panama  to  the  United 
States  of  exclusive  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  in  perpetuity  for  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  and  its  perpetual  main- 
tenance, operation,  and  protection  was 
an  absolute.  Indispensable  condition 
precedent  to  the  great  task  undertaken 
by  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  has  fully  performed  its  respon- 
sibilities under  the  treaty  of  1903. 
Therefore,  there  was  nothing  to  nego- 
tiate, and  this  country  should  have  stood 
firm;  instead  the  United  States  capitu- 
lated. 

This  Nation  has  paid  Panama  the  full 
Indemnity  and  annuities  agreed  upon  by 
the  two  nations,  has  completely  carried 
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out  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  stands 
on  firm  moral  and  legal  footing  in  this 
dispute,  and  under  no  circumstances 
should  it  have  conceded  to  the  Commu- 
nist-inspired demands  of  Panama. 

How  do  we  expect  other  nations  to 
have  any  respect  for  the  United  States 
when  we  do  not  even  have  enough  self- 
respect  to  stand  firm  when  we  are  on 
solid,  legal,  a  ad  moral  footing? 


HIGHER  INTEREST  RATES  DO  NOT 
DAMPEN   BUSINESS  EXPANSION 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rea- 
son given  by  administration  officials  for 
failing  to  reflect  the  market  demand  to 
tighten  interest  rates  in  the  United  States 
and  so  alleviate  our  International  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problems — Is  that 
higher  rates  would  Inevitably  curb  busi- 
ness plans  for  investment  and  thus  lead 
to  a  leveling  off  or  even  a  recession  in 
the  U.S.  economy.  An  article  in  the 
September  22,  1965,  Journal  of  Com- 
merce calls  this  theory  into  question. 

The  voluntary  program  for  restraint 
of  U.S.  foreign  lending  and  Investing  in 
context  with  the  compulsory  restraints 
in  the  Interest  equalization  tax  law  calls 
upon  American  companies  operating 
abroad  to  borrow  overseas  instead  of  In 
the  United  States.  The  cost  of  borrow- 
ing abroad  is  at  least  20  percent  more 
than  in  the  United  States,  and  maybe  as 
much  as  50  percent  more.  In  spite  of 
these  higher  rates  major  corporations  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price.  The  fact  that 
American  corporations  are  borrowing 
abroad  at  these  higher  rates  is  an  excel- 
lent demonstration  that  high  money  rates 
are  not  necessarily  harmful  and  not 
much  feared  by  larger  companies.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  Include  the 
article  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Corporate  Finance:  Monet  Abroad  Is  Worth 
Cost 

(By  Ed  Tyng) 

Financing  expansion  abroad  by  borrowing 
overseas  instead  of  in  the  United  States,  such 
as  is  encouraged  by  the  voluntary  program 
for  restraint  upon  U.S.  foreign  lending  and 
Investing,  costs  considerably  more,  but  most 
businesses  will  gladly  pay. 

This  cost  Is  at  least  20  percent  more,  ex- 
pressed In  Interest  rates,  may  be  as  much  as 
50  percent  more  and  In  time  may  go  still 
higher  If  there  Is  any  flooding  of  European 
capital  markets,  which  have  limited  capacity, 
with  American  offerings. 

Incidentally,  the  willingness  of  major  cor- 
porations to  pay  as  much  as  50  percent  more 
interest  cost  on  debt  created  abroad  Is  an 
excellent  demonstration  that  high  money 
rates  are  not  necessarUy  harmful  and  are 
not  much  feared  by  larger  companies. 

COMPARATIVB     RATES 

A  good  example  of  what  a  high-credit  U.S. 
company  has  to  pay  for  foreign  money  is 
the  coming  Issue  of  $25  million  of  bonds  due 
in  1985  by  the  Luxembourg  subsidiary  of  the 
Standard  OU  Co.  of  Indiana.    This  Issue,  by 


AMCO  on  Holdings,  S.A.,  will  bear  a  coupon 
rate  of  5%  percent.  On  the  basis  of  recent 
yields  In  the  U.S.  corporate  bond  market  It 
Is  probable  that  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana 
could  have  easily  obtained  $25  million  here 
at,  say,  4%  percent. 

A  recent  Dun  &  Bradstreet  survey  of  300 
top  ranking  corporation  executives  appear- 
ing In  September  Dun's  Review  showed  no 
concern  over  the  higher  cost  of  foreign 
money,  which  would  not  be  a  barrier  except 
for  marginal  operations  where  profits  were 
narrow.  Borrowing  Is  much  preferred  to 
other  ways  of  raising  funds  such  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  sale  of  minority  Interests  In  stock 
In  a  foreign  subsidiary. 

A  foreign  minority  Interest  in  a  subsidiary 
of  an  American  company,  some  executives 
feel,  can  produce  legal  and  pricing  problems. 
Nor  Is  there  much  enthusiasm,  overall,  for 
pulling  back  to  this  country,  foreign  subsidi- 
aries' earnings  in  the  form  of  dividends. 
This  has  been  encouraged  vmder  the  re- 
straint program  but  It  runs  counter  to  the 
widespread  feeling  that  most  earnings  of 
foreign  subsidiaries  should  be  reinvested  in 
the  foreign  sphere  If  the  foreign  operation 
Is  to  prosper  and  keep  up  with  competitors. 

For  large  amounts  of  money  foreign  cor- 
porations often  And  that  It  Is  cheaper  to 
borrow  through  the  International  facilities 
of  U.S.  Investment  bankers  than  It  Is  to  float 
new  Issues  at  home.  An  example  was  the 
$55  million  private  placement  that  BP 
North  American  Finance  Ck)rp.,  subsidiary 
of  British  Petroleimi,  arranged  here  about 
the  same  time  that  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana's 
subsidiary  was  arranging  for  $25  million  for- 
eign money. 

The  British  Petroleum  subsidiary,  on  notes 
repayable  from  1971-85,  paid  5 '/a  percent  In- 
terest. Since  U.S.  Investors  were  subject  to 
the  U-S.  Interest  equalization  tax,  It  Is  pre- 
sumed that  much  of  the  Issue  was  placed 
with  foreign  Institutions  <x  U.S.  subsidiaries 
of  foreign  organizations.  It  appears  that 
British  Petroleum  got  Its  funds  here  cheaper 
than  the  U.S.  oil  company  got  funds  abroad. 

Up  to  now  the  capacity  of  foreign  capital 
markets  has  been  but  a  small  fraction  of 
that  of  the  U.S.  capital  market.  Foreign 
capital  issues  in  Europe  last  year  were  about 
$1  billion  and  are  likely  to  be  less  this 
year. 


PORTENTS  OF  INFLATION 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cttrtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  an 
editorial  on  September  22,  1965,  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  suggested  that 
within  the  very  near  future,  signs  of 
burgeoning  inflation  will  be  more  ob- 
vious than  they  are  now.  The  Journal 
noted  that  between  July  1964,  and  July 
1965,  the  wholesale  price  Index  rose  by 
2.5  percent.  Since  February  1965,  the 
increase  in  the  Index  has  been  more 
than  3  percent. 

Other  evidence  of  the  rebirth  of  in- 
flation that  was  cited  included  the  sharp 
advance  in  bank  credit,  the  Vietnam 
war,  the  tremendous  rise  In  all  kinds  of 
debt,  the  growing  liquidity  of  nonbank 
lenders  and  the  persistent  rise  in  per- 
sonal Income. 

In  the  light  of  these  Inflationary  ten- 
dencies in  the  economy,  the  Journal  be- 
lieves that  It  Is  Increasingly  dlfBcult  to 


see  how  there  can  be  much  more  Justi- 
fication for  keeping  interest  rates  as  easy 
as  they  are  now  through  Government 
intervention.  This  Is  particularly  true 
in  view  of  the  evidence  that  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  is  worsening  again 
after  a  brief  improvement  In  the  second 
quarter. 

To  illustrate  how  much  our  interest 
rates  are  out  of  line  with  those  in  Europe, 
the  Journal  cited  the  ability  of  an  Euro- 
pean oil  company  to  borrow  here,  de- 
spite the  interest  equalization  tax,  at  5.5 
percent,  while  at  the  same  time  an 
American  oil  company,  loyally  cooperat- 
ing with  the  foreign  loan  restraint  pro- 
gram, floated  a  loan  In  Europe  at  5.75 
percent. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  the 
editorial  referred  to  from  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Portents  of  Inflation 

Fundamental  economic  trends  still  are  in- 
conclusive enough  to  permit  argument  about 
whether  Inflation  Is  here  again  or  whether 
it  Isn't.  We  are  almost  willing  to  concede 
that  within  the  very  near  future  signs  of 
burgeoning  Inflation  will  be  more  obvious 
than  they  now  are  and  that  they  may  even 
become  sufficiently  evident  to  convince  a  re- 
luctant Federal  Reserve  Board  that  It  better 
act. 

For  example,  as  leading  commentator* 
have  observed.  It  now  Is  no  longer  possible 
to  cite  the  stability  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  wholesale  commodity  Index  and 
ask  where  Is  the  Inflation.  This  index 
broke  out  on  the  upside  In  Jiily  to  rise  to 
102.9,  against  100.4  12  months  earlier,  up 
some  2Vi  percent,  after  rocking  along  with 
only  minor  changes  since  1958.  Contributing 
to  the  overall  rise  of  2y2  percent  was  a  Jump 
in  farm  products  of  some  6.3  percent.  In  the 
5  months  since  last  February  the  Increase  In 
the  total  Index  has  not  been  2^  percent  but 
more  than  3  percent. 

If  other  evidence  is  needed  of  the  rebirth 
of  inflation,  look  at  bank  credit.  While  the 
advance  In  bank  loans  and  Investments  In 
the  second  quarter  was  not  quite  as  rapid  as 
was  the  12.4  percent  Increase  In  the  first  3 
months.  It  was  well  above  the  average  of 
the  past  4  years  and  for  the  6  months  aver- 
aged around  11  percent,  against  the  8  percent 
annual  rate  of  recent  years. 

What  Is  significant,  economists  have  noted. 
Is  that  what  rise  in  bank  credit  has  occurred 
has  been  in  the  face  of  a  more  restrictive 
Federal  Reserve  policy  which  has  kept  banks 
almost  continually  operating  on  reserves  bor- 
rowed frran  the  Reserve  System. 

The  Federal  Reserve  particularly  watches 
price  trends  and  some  argiunent  can  be 
made  that  the  average  price  level  is  going  to 
advance  still  further  and  more  rapidly.  It 
has  been  forecast  that  steel  mills,  in  the 
wake  of  the  wage  contract  settlement  that 
the  President  has  held  to  be  noninflationary, 
will  be  slow  and  selective  In  increasii^  their 
prices.  But  users  of  steel  whose  wage  rates 
are  largely  conditioned  by  the  steelworker's 
contract,  have  Indicated  that  they  will  In- 
crease prices. 

Then  there  Is  the  possible  effects  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  One  leading  economist,  Rob- 
ert Van  Cleave,  has  made  the  point  that  up 
to  July  Vietnam  played  no  part  In  what  signs 
of  Inflation  have  since  become  visible,  for  as 
recently  as  June  worries  about  an  economic 
letdown  were  rife  and  ex-Chalrman  Walter 
HeUer  of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  was  calling  for  expansionary  Got- 
erment  policies  for  1966.  , ,  \ 

But  now  the  outlook  has  greatly  changed:*^ 
Vietnam  seems  likely  to  cost  a  minimum  of  $S 
billion  and  maybe  much  more  by  the  tixxke' 
supplemental   appropriations  are  asked   fo# 
next  January.  ; 
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There  will  be  strains  In  providing  both 
guns  and  butter.  And  fighter  planes  which 
cost  $60,000  each  in  World  War  n,  as  Senator 
Russell  has  noted,  now  cost  $3  million  each. 
They  are  being  lost  quite  regularly.  In  short, 
price  levels  must  soon  reflect  war  and  any 
Increased  Government  budget  deficit  will  be, 
overall,  inflationary. 

What  is  ahead  in  the  way  of  stability, 
which  up  to  now  has  Jxostifled  too  easy  money 
and  expansionary  Federal  policies,  promises 
to  be  only  relative  stability  in  the  sense  that 
our  inflation  may  be  kept  less  than  that  In 
other  nations.    But  it  will  still  be  inflation. 

So  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  see  how 
there  can  be  much  longer  Justlflcatlon  for 
keeping  money  rates  as  easy  as  they  ene, 
particularly  now  that  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  Is 
worsening  again  after  brief  improvement  In 
the  second  quarter. 

How  much  out  of  line  are  our  short-term 
money  rates  has  been  shown,  not  only 
through  comparisons  with  those  In  Europe — 
including  the  advance  in  Euro-dollar  in- 
terest rates — but  also  in  the  persistent  ad- 
vance in  some  of  our  own  short-term  money 
rates  to  the  highest  in  5  years.  Another 
Ulvistratlon  recently  was  afforded  by  the 
ability  of  a  European  oil  company  to  borrow 
here  despite  the  equalization  tax  at  5V^  per- 
cent, while  at  the  same  time  an  American 
oil  company,  loyally  cooperating  with  the 
foreign  loan  restraint  program,  floated  a 
loan  in  Europe  at  5%  percent. 

Incidentally,  the  willingness  of  top  Ameri- 
can corjKjrations  to  pay  fancy  Interest  rates 
to  borrow  in  Europe  more  or  less  vitiates  the 
argument  that  high  interest  rates  by  them- 
selves are  Inimical  to  continued  business 
progress  here. 

The  j>ersistent  rise  in  personal  Incomes  to 
new  highs  and  the  tremendous  rise  in  all 
kinds  of  debt — to  say  nothing  of  the  im- 
mense and  growing  liquidity  of  nonbank 
lenders — are  other  inflationary  Influences 
that  will  have  future  effects  If  they  are  not 
already  having  such  influence. 

Of  course,  it  Is  alwajrs  possible  to  find  flies 
In  the  ointment  and  stray  things  to  disprove 
the  seeming  trend.  For  example,  the  pace  of 
housing  starts  is  officially  de'scrlbed  as  very 
disappointing  and  there  has  been  some  fall- 
ing off  in  durable  goods  orders.  And  steel 
orders  naturally  are  not  as  good  as  they 
were  and  won't  be  until  users  pare  down 
inventories  accumulated  in  fear  of  a  strike 
that  didn't  occur. 

One  sign  of  the  inflationary  surge,  it  would 
seem,  is  that  there  is  less  talk  of  that  hor- 
rible "flscal  drag"  that  would  come  from 
the  Oovemment  balancing  its  budget  and 
taking  out  of  the  economy  as  much  money 
as  it  put  in.  The  budget  balance  seems 
more  unlikely  and  so  does  the  flscal  drag. 


WYMAN  SPACE  ADVICE  PROPHETIC: 
ADMINISTRATION  2  YEARS  LATE 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
88th  Congress,  my  coimterpart  from  the 
New  Hampshire  First  District  was  then 
Congressman  Louis  C.  Wyman,  of  Man- 
chester. Congressman  Wyman  was  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  of  its  Subcommittee  on  Independent 
Offices,  which  handles  the  appropria- 


tions for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

Although  limited  as  a  freshman  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  Mr.  Wyman  sought  to 
increase  American  emphasis  on  the  mili- 
tary role  in  space.  He  served  as  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Republi- 
can space  and  aeronautics  task  force 
on  the  military  role  in  space  and  twice 
filed  minority  views  accompanying  the 
Independent  OflBces  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee reports  of  1963  and  1964  urg- 
ing a  priority  for  a  U.S.  weapons  system 
in  space. 

These  minority  views,  submitted  by 
himself  alone,  appear  in  Report  No.  824, 
88th  Congress,  1st  session,  October  7. 
1963,  and  in  the  committee  print  of  the 
independent  offices  appropriations  bill, 
May  18,  1964.  Congressman  Wyman 
warned,  in  these  reports  2  years  ago,  of 
the  Communist  space  program's  prime 
military  orientation.  This  was  prophetic 
in  relation  to  our  military  space  program 
and  the  recent  decision  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  of  the  President  to  re- 
quest fimds  for  a  manned  orbiting  lab- 
oratory from  this  Congress. 

Congressman  Wyman,  in  October  1963, 
filed  minority  views  in  part  as  follows: 

As  a  first  priority  rather  than  racing  to  the 
moon,  the  United  States  should  establish  and 
maintain  an  Integrated  weapons  system  in 
inner  space  within  manned  space  capsules 
that  have  a  capability  to  observe,  intercept 
and,  if  necessary,  destroy  other  objects  in 
space.  Properly  related  to  capacity  to  rendez- 
vous with  other  capsules  and  ultimately  with 
a  manned  space  platform,  our  emphasis 
should  be  upyon  the  military  control  of  inner 
space  as  a  prime  and  necessary  objec- 
Uve  •  •  •. 

Deferment  to  priority  military  considera- 
tions is  a  policy  "must"  in  view  of  money  re- 
quirements and  limited  (flscal)  ability  •  •  •. 

The  Soviet  space  program  does  not  differen- 
tiate between  military  and  civilian  space  ef- 
fcrts.  Communist  space  exploration  is  in- 
tegrated with  their  ballistic  missile  opera- 
tions. Support  and  tiacklng  facilities  and 
personnel  are  military,  as  well  as  space,  per- 
sonnel. Their  entire  space  operations  are 
oriented  toward  their  military  potential. 

Communist  emphasis  upon  the  military 
aspects  in  inner  space  programs  renders 
present  n.S.  policy  not  to  put  weapons  in 
space  highly  vulnerable  to  the  serious  objec- 
tion that  it  is  not  in  the  best  Interest  of  our 
national  security.  It  also  raises  the  specter 
of  possibility  that  the  Communists  may  find 
and  develop  an  entirely  new  method  of  war- 
fare in  space.  This  is  a  major  concern  In 
light  of  Communist  objectives  of  world 
domination  by  force  •  •  *. 

And  on  May  18, 1964: 

Maneuverable  capstiles  in  inner  space, 
with  military  capabilities  of  observation  and 
Intercept,  are  an  obvloxis  necessity  with  re- 
sponsible Indication  that  the  Communist 
space  program  Is  oriented  toward  Just  such 
a  capability.  We  will  look  foolish  with  our 
two-  and  three-stage  boosters  behind  a  sci- 
entific Junket  should  Communists  continue 
their  march  toward  world  supremacy  by 
having  devised  some  new  method  of  space 
warfare. 

This  month,  In  a  nationwide  coliunn, 
the  distinguished  columnist.  David 
Lawrence,  in  reference  to  the  belated 
decision  of  the  Defense  Department  to 
proceed  with  the  MOL.  said  that  former 
Congressman  Wyman's  minority  views 
would  "go  down  In  history  as  a  remark- 
able prophecy  as  well  as  an  interesting 


example  of  how  often  minority  reports 
become  majority  opinion." 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  am  in- 
serting the  David  Lawrence  article,  "Be- 
lated Decision  on  Space  Defense,"  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point,  j 
commend  its  reading  to  all  of  my 
colleagues: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star.  Sept.  15, 

1965] 

Belated  Decision  on   Space  Defense 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

A  belated  decision — to  spend  billions  for 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  in  near 
space  rather  than  concentrate  solely  on 
civilian  trips  to  the  moon — has  at  least  been 
reached. 

Military  men  have  been  arguing  for  a  long 
time  that  Russia's  primary  Interest  in  space 
development  Is  military.  The  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  empha- 
sizing sclentiflc  research,  the  lunar  explora- 
tion, and  possible  discoveries  in  the  planetary 
field. 

But  It  has  begun  to  dawn  on  official  Wash- 
ington that,  while  It  may  not  be  as  efficient 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  from  space  as  it  Is 
from  missile  bases,  there  Is  a  distinct  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  on  accurate  observation  and 
other  military  missions  from  high  altitudes. 

President  Johnson  has  just  approved  the 
building  of  a  manned  orbiting  laboratory  by 
the  military  after  years  of  bickering  inside 
the  Government  and  continuous  expressions 
of  skepticism  about  the  military  value  of 
space.  But  a  closer  look  at  Soviet  programs 
and  a  satisfactory  experUnent  with  two 
Americans  flying  around  the  earth  for  8  days 
have  opened  the  eyes  of  everyone  to  the  mili- 
tary posslbUltles. 

Up  to  now.  more  than  $12  billion  has  been 
set  aside  for  manned  space  fiights  to  the 
moon,  and  it  has  been  planned  to  spend  an 
additional  $10  billion  in  that  direction,  to- 
gether with  billions  more  in  other  nonmill- 
tary  space  programs. 

But  now  the  emphasis  is  changing.  Al- 
though few  details  have  been  revealed,  it  is 
known  that  at  least  five  or  six  major  mili- 
tary-satellite programs  now  are  underway. 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  in  a  recent  article, 
said: 

"The  SamoB  photo-intelligence  satellites 
have  exceeded  all  expectations,  keeping  the 
United  States  informed  of  Soviet  missile  sites, 
nuclear  progress  in  Red  China,  and  Commu- 
nist troop  movements  in  both  countries. 
They  parachute  back  pictures  with  1,000 
times  the  resolution  of  standard  TV  Images. 

"After  an  uncertain  start,  Midas  Infrared 
detectors  are  now  able  to  detect  Soviet  rocket 
launchlngs  by  picking  up  telltale  exhaust 
gases  and  translating  them  Into  electronic 
signals. 

"The  Ferret  is  a  version  of  Samos,  equipped 
for  electronic  intelligence  and  communica- 
tions eavesdropping.  It  is  said  to  be  useful 
for  monitoring  radar  and  radio  traffic  near 
Russia's  major  rocket-testing  sites,  tracking 
down  coded  or  scrambled  transmissions  and 
relaying  them  to  U.S.  listening  p>osts. 

"Other  satellite  systems  are  proving 
equally  useful.  •   •   • 

"Transit  satellites  are  fvimlshlng  missle- 
carrying  Polaris  submarines  with  precise 
navigation.  Six  Vela  satellites — equipped 
with  radiation  detectors — are  in  orbit  to 
make  certain  that  Russia  cannot,  undetected, 
break  the  nuclear-test  ban  in  space  •   •  *. 

"What  is  envisioned  now  are  giant  national 
space  platforms  at  the  center  of  military 
operations,  directing  fleets  of  interceptors 
and  destroyers,  rescue,  and  logistic  vehicles. 
Each  platform  woiild  carry  10  to  20  men, 
stay  up  for  months  and  possibly  years." 

There  are  other  plans  having  to  do  with 
possible  futuristic  weapons  that  might  de- 
stroy enemy  targets  from  outer  space.  These 
are    still    in    the    theoretical    stage.      But 
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one  thing  is  clear — control  of  space  by  a 
single  nation  or  group  of  nations  would 
mean  an  end  to  any  balance  of  power  on 
earth. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  October  7, 
1963.  Louis  C.  Wyman,  Republican,  who  was 
then  a  Member  of  Congress  and  formerly 
was  attorney  general  of  New  Hampshire, 
submitted  alone  a  minority  report  to  the 
Hoxise  Appropriations  Committee,  in  which 
be  criticized  at  length  the  administration's 
indifference  to  the  military  significance  of 
space  developments.    He  said: 

"As  a  first  priority  rather  than  racing  to 
the  moon,  the  United  States  should  estab- 
lish and  maintain  an  integrated  weapons 
system  in  inner  space  within  manned  space 
capsules  that  have  a  capability  to  observe, 
intercept  and,  if  necessary,  destroy  other 
objects  in  space." 

Wyman's  extensive  report  wlU  go  down  In 
history  as  a  remarkable  prophecy  as  well  as 
an  interesting  example  of  how  often  minority 
reports  become  majority  opinion. 


Federal  Government  would  distribute  to 
certain  foreign  countries  franchises  of 
fantastic  value. 

At  present  prices,  the  5-year  value 
comes  to  about  $1.4  billion.  Assmning 
the  foreign  firms  at  least  break  even  at 
the  world  market  price,  the  $1.4  billion 
is  pure  profit — less  lobbyist  expense  of 
course. 


SUGAR  PROPOSAL  IS  $1.4  BILLION 
BONANZA— RECORD  OP  SEVERAL 
SUGAR  LOBBYISTS  UNSAVORY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
sugar  market  is  temptation  spelled  in 
capital  letters. 

Under  the  5-year  Sugar  Act  proposal 
now  before  the  Rules  Committee,  the 


Chart  A. — Hourly  toages  paid  to  toorkers  by 
foreign  sugar  producers 

Country 

Agricultural 
workers 

Industrial 
workers 
(refinery) 

British  West  Indies: 

Barbados 

$0.20-$0.22 
.22 

.1»-.21 
.18 
.10 
.12 
.22 
.18 
.15 

.20-.21 
.12 
.07 

.08-.30 

>  $0. 17-$0. 42 

British  Guinea 

Jamaica 

Colombia       

>.19 

.20-.  60 

.18 

Ouatemala  -         

.18 

Philippine  Republic 

Ecuador  .    

«.28 
.21 

Brazil 

« 

Costa  Rica.. 

.14-.  18 

Panama              

.50 

Peru..       

.13 

£1  Salvador.  

.12-.  45 

Dominican  Republic 

.20-1.75 

>  Depending  upon  skill. 

»  UnskUled. 

« Average. 

♦  Not  available. 

Note.— On  top  of  these  wages  there  are  some  fringe 
benefits  provided  in  these  areas.  Difficult  to  assess  in 
money  terms. 

These  figures  are  estimates  and  from  a  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Survey  pro- 
vided by  asking  attaches  abroad.  Some  are  from  a 
dally  rate  and  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  an  8-bour 
day. 


This  $1.4  billion  bonanza  takes  the 
form  of  quotas  enumerated  in  the  bill 
which  entitled  the  lucky  countries  to  sell 
specific  amoimts  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  at  our  Government- controlled 
premium  price. 

They  get  almost  as  much  per  ton  as 
U.S.  producers  who  have  much  higher 
production  costs. 

To  illustrate,  Hawaiian  canefleld 
workers  get  over  $2.50  an  hour  in  pay  and 
benefits. 

Wages  of  farmworkers  in  foreign  sugar 
producing  areas  in  1961  ranged  from  7 
cents  to  30  cents  an  hour. 

This  means  tremendous  profit  to  for- 
eigners lucky  enough  to  get  a  U.S.  quota. 

At  present  prices,  sugar  brings  $70  a 
ton  more  in  the  U.S.  market  than  at  world 
price.  With  the  world  price  currently 
about  $40  a  ton,  the  comparable  U.S. 
price — at  $110  a  ton — is  nearly  three 
times  as  high. 

Assimiing  that  foreign  producers  at 
least  break  even  at  the  world  price,  the 
extra  $70  a  ton  they  get  in  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket is  therefore  pure  profit.  This  is  big 
money.  One  illustration  of  how  big  is 
an  analysis  of  the  dollar  value  of  quota 
increases  voted  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  The  committee  Increased 
quotas  to  14  different  foreign  countries, 
compared  with  administration  recom- 
mendations. 

At  present  prices,  the  5-year  premium 
value  of  the  increases  is  as  follows: 


Chart  B. — Countries  which  got  sugar  quotas  in  committee  bill  higher  than  recommended  by  administration 

IShort  tons;  raw  valuel 


Country 


Brazil 

Peru 

British  West  Indies 

Ecuador 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Venezuela 

El  Salvador 

Haiti 

Panama 

British  Honduras — 

Bolivia - 


Honduras. 
Thailand.. 


Total. 


H.R.  11135 
as  reported 
by  House 
Agriculture 
Committee 


340. 925 

272,013 

150.397 

60.267 

42, 970 

42. 159 

30.809 

30,403 

28,782 

25.134 

19,864 

4,054 

4,054 
19.864 


H.R.  10496 
as  recom- 
mended by 
administra- 
tion 


221.558 

240.824 

122, 017 

49. 770 

27,829 

34.786 

2,676 

17,125 

18,731 

14.449 

4,281 

None 

None 
None 


Difference 
in  tons 


119, 367 

31. 189 

28,380 

497 

15. 141 

7.373 
28,133 
13,278 
10,051 
10,685 
15,583 

4,064 

4.054 
19,864 


Premium 
value  of 

difference 
(1  year) 


$8,355,690 

2, 183, 230 

1.986,600 

34,790 

1, 059. 870 

616, 110 

1,969.310 

929.460 

703, 570 

747, 950 

1,090,810 

283,780 

283,780 
1,390,480 


5-year  pre- 
mium value 
of  difference 


$41,778,450 
10, 916, 150 
9,933,000 
173, 950 
5, 299. 350 
2,680,550 
9,846,550 
4,647,300 
3, 517, 850 
3, 739, 750 
6,454,050 
1,418,900 

1,418,900 
6,952,400 


107,677,160 


Registered  lobbyist 


Albert  8.  Nemir,  1016  Warner  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.C. 
Arnold  F.  Shaw.  503  D  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Arthur  L.  Quinn,  1625  K  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Do. 
Ernest  Schein,  815  15th  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan,  1616  H  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Charles  Patrick  Clark,  500  World  Center  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan.  1616  H  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
No  lobbyist  registered.' 
Arthur  L.  Quinn,  1625  K  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Do. 
Edward  McCabe,  of  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888  17th 

St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan,  1616  U  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
George  M.  Grant,  1619  Massachusetts  Ave.  N  W.,  Washington,  D.C. 


>  Haiti-American  Sugar  Co.  has  no  registered  lobbyist, 
by  a  New  York  firm  headed  by  Bradley  Clark. 

Of  course,  quotas  to  other  countries 
were  cut  correspondingly.  Some  lobby- 
ists and  their  clients  were  disappointed, 
while  others  were  delighted. 

I  list  this  data  only  to  show  that  what 
might  appear  to  be  relatively  modest 
increases  in  quotas  actually  are  worth 
millions  of  dollars. 

This  quota-increase  value  of  course  is 
only  part  of  the  temptation.  As  men- 
tioned earlier,  at  present  prices  the  pre- 
mium value  of  all  foreign  quotas  for  the 
5-year  period  is  $1.4  billion. 

That  is  a  lot  of  temptation.  It  ac- 
counts for  the  zealous  activity  in  Wash- 
ington of  highly  paid  lobbyists  for  for- 
eign producers. 


Firm  reportedly  owned 


Note.— Premium  value  Is  computed  at  the  rate  of  $70  a  ton,  which  Is  the  approxi- 
mate quota.  Premium  value  reported  by  USDA  for  the  6-month  period  ending 
July  31. 


The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  these  in- 
fiuence-peddling  lobbyists  is  to  take  the 
temptation  out  of  the  bill. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
a  recapture — or  import — fee.  This  de- 
vice was  first  used  on  a  limited  basis  by 
President  EisenhoweFr-- It  was  later  ad- 
vocated by  President  Kennedy  for  the 
entire  foreign  quota,  and  in  somewhat 
modified  form  enacted  into  law.  Au- 
thority for  the  recapture  expired  Janu- 
ary 1,  1965.  Although  the  administra- 
tion, by  administrative  action,  extended 
the  foreign  quotas,  it  did  not  extend  the 
recapture  provision.  Asked  for  an  ex- 
planation, the  General  Coimsel  for  the 
UJS.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
John  Bagwell,  told  me  the  basic  Sugar 


Act  granted  general  powers  of  sufficient 
latitude  to  extend  the  quotas,  but  the 
authority  for  the  recapture  was  specif- 
ically Umited  to  1962,  1963,  and  1964, 
and  in  his  opinion  could  not  be  extended. 

This  means  that  the  countries  with 
quotas  have  had  a  bonanza  this  year 
never  intended  by  Congress.  This  wind- 
fall will  come  to  over  $100  million  be- 
fore the  year  is  over.  A  bill  to  prevent 
this  unintended  bonanza  was  Introduced 
early  this  year  by  Congresswoman  Cath- 
erine May,  but  was  not  called  up  for 
hearing  in  the  Agricultural  Committee. 

A  recapture  provision  was  recom- 
mended last  March  to  the  administra- 
tion and  to  Congress  by  a  group  of  TJ3. 
sugar  interests  called  the  sugar  industry. 
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It  was  actually  a  watered-down  version 
of  the  recapture  provision  which  expired 
In  1964.  It  would  have  yielded  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  about  $80  million  a  year, 
or  $400  million  for  the  5-year  term  of  the 
bill. 

This  recommendation  was  at  first  em- 
braced by  the  Johnson  administration, 
then  later  dropped.  One  of  the  sxxgar 
lobbyists.  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Qulrm,  has  been 
given  ci-edit  publicly  by  Chairman 
CooLEY,  of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
for  rallying  a  Latin  American  protest  of 
such  magnitude  that  the  admmistration 
dropped  the  recapture  fee. 

Why  the  protest  was  easily  organized 
can  be  seen  in  the  amount  of  pure  profit 
involved.  Who  would  not  howl  against 
a  provision  that  would  cut  out  $80  mil- 
lion a  year? 

WHO   ARE  THESE   LOBBYISTS? 

In  my  remarks  to  the  House  last 
Wednesday  I  dealt  in  some  detail  with 
the  activities  of  the  highly  paid  lobby- 
ists who  try  to  peddle  Influence  in  a  way 
to  get  quotas  for  their  foreign  clients. 

Members  of  the  House  should  take  an 
Interest  in  these  lobbyists.  Several  of 
them  have  been  in  the  sugar  bam,  so 
to  speak,  for  years.  Several  formerly 
got  paid  partly  on  a  contingency  basis, 
but  the  contingency  provisions  were 
dropped  after  they  were  severely  criti- 
cized in  a  Senate  hearing. 

Two  others  have  recoi-ds  that  are  es- 
pecially unappealing.  They  are  John  A. 
O'Donnell,  who  represents  Philippine 
sugar  interests,  and  Ernest  Schein.  who 
represent  Colombia  sugar  interests. 

O'Donnell  sugar  clients  are  extremely 
well  represented  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, as  I  mentioned  last  Wednesday. 

Schein's  client,  you  note  in  the  table 
above,  was  put  down  for  a  quota  of  27.- 
829  tons  in  the  administration  bill,  and 
was  boosted  to  42.970  in  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Agriculture  Committee.  Five- 
year  premium  value  of  just  the  increase 
is  $5,299,350. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  Members, 
I  place  below  extracts  from  the  OT)on- 
nell  and  Schein  record  as  summarized 
in  the  Congressional  Quarterly  1963  Al- 
manac, beginning  on  page  303. 

Chairman  PtrLBRicHT.  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  spoke  of 
deceit,  concealment,  and  subversion  in 
describing  O'Donnell's  activities  on  Phil- 
ippine war  claims. 

Senate  hearings  showed  that  O'Don- 
nell had  made  contributions  totaling 
$9,300  to  1960  congressional  campaigns, 
using  funds  provided  by  the  Philippine 
Government. 

Schein  was  OT)onneirs  associate. 
They  split  fees. 

O'Donnell  was  charged  with  failing  to 
comply  fully  with  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act. 

So  was  the  law  firm  of  Surrey,  Karasik, 
Gould  &  Greene,  of  Washington,  a  firm 
headed  by  Walter  S.  Surrey  which  repre- 
sents sugar  interests  and  testified  in  be- 
half of  clients  before .  the  Agriculture 
Committee  in  connection  with  the  cur- 
rent legislation. 


Here  are  the  extracts  from  the  Con- 
gressional Quarterly: 

Philippine  War  Claims  Amendment  Barbing 
Lobbyist  Fees 

After  prolonged  debate.  Congress  In  1963 
adopted  an  "antl-profiteerlng"  amendment 
to  the  1962  Philippine  War  Claims  Act.  The 
1962  act  had  authorized  $73  million  to  com- 
pensate Philippine  citizens  and  firms  for 
stUl-unpald  World  War  II  damage  claims. 
Sponsored  by  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee Chairman  J.  W.  Pulbhight,  Democrat 
of  Arkansas,  the  "antl-proflteerlng"  amend- 
ment was  first  Inserted  in  a  supplemental 
funds  bin  (HJl.  5517)  but  was  dropped  from 
that  measure  at  House  Insistence.  Pul- 
BRiGHT  then  attached  his  amendment  as  a 
Senate  rider  to  a  minor,  unrelated  bill  (H.R. 
5207)  authorizing  overseas  buildings  for  the 
Foreign  Service.  Somewhat  revised  In  con- 
ference, the  rider  was  retained  In  the  final 
version  of  H.R.  5207.  As  enacted  Into  law, 
the  Fulbrlght  rider  had  two  major  provi- 
sions: 

1.  It  forbade  any  former  member  or  em- 
ployee of  the  defunct  Philippine  War  Dam- 
age Commission  to  receive  fees  or  conunls- 
slons  for  helping  individuals  or  firms  submit 
benefit  claims  under  the  1962  PhUlpplne  War 
Claims  Act.  Though  couched  in  general 
language,  this  provision  was  aimed  primar- 
ily against  John  A.  O'Donnell,  a  former  Phil- 
ippine War  Damage  Commission  member 
(1947-51),  and  Ernest  Schein,  a  former 
Commission  employee  who  had  been  O'Don- 
nell's business  associate  since  1953  or  1954. 
After  leaving  the  Commission  In  1951,  O'Don- 
nell had  worked  actively  for  the  legislation 
ultimately  enacted  as  the  1962  Philippine 
War  Claims  Act.  He  also  had  represented 
numerous  potential  claimants  under  that 
Act.  Under  a  provision  of  the  1962  Act,  rep- 
resentatives of  claimants  could  receive  fees 
amounting  to  5  percent  of  the  award.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, O'Donnell  stood  to  gain  $150,000  In 
fees  from  claimants  as  a  resxUt  of  the  Act's 
1962  passage.  The  1963  Fulbrlght  rider,  how- 
ever, blocked  O'Donnell  from  receiving  these 
fees.  FuLBRiGHT  said  O'Donnell  and  his  as- 
sociates deserved  to  be  deprived  of  the  fees 
because  O'Donnell,  while  pressuring  Con- 
gress over  the  years  for  enactment  of  the 
1962  Philippine  War  Claims  Act.  had  con- 
cealed from  the  legislative  committees  the 
fact  that  he  stood  to  gain  heavy  fees  from 
the  bill's  passage,  and  thus  had  deceived 
Congress  and  subverted  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. 

2.  The  Fulbrlght  rider  also  forbade  any 
claimant  under  the  1962  Philippine  War 
Claims  Act  from  receiving  more  than  $25,000 
on  his  claim.  The  $20  million  or  more  which, 
because  of  reduced  total  payments  resulting 
from  the  $25,000  limitation,  was  expected  to 
be  left  over  from  the  $73  million  provided  by 
the  1962  act.  was  to  be  set  aside  for  Phlllp- 
plne-Unlted  States  educational  exchange  pro- 
grams. This  provision  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent firms  with  very  large  claims  from  receiv- 
ing most  of  the  benefits  under  the  1962  claims 
bill.  Instead,  a  large  portion  of  the  money 
was  to  be  channeled  (in  effect)  to  the  Philip- 
pine Government  for  the  exchange  programs. 
The  provision  reflected  Fulbrlght's  conten- 
tion that  the  moral  commitments  under- 
lying the  1962  claims  legislation  were  to  re- 
store and  aid  the  Philippine  economy,  and 
not  to  repay  individual  claimants  as  such. 

Moreover,  it  was  believed  the  $25,000  limi- 
tation would  prevent  Philippine  firms  with 
large  claims  from  paying  O'Donnell  and  his 
associates  large  commissions  despite  the  pro- 
hibition in  HJl.  5207.  as  they  might  if  they 
collected  a  high  proportion  of  their  claims. 

rNVKSTIGATlON    LED    TO    LEGISLATION 

The  1963  Fulbrlght  rider  resulted  from  a 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  investi- 


gation of  lobbying  by  persons  representing 
foreign  interests.  Fulbright  April  26,  1963. 
said  testimony  showed  that  O'DonneU  and 
his  associates  had.  up  to  1960.  collected  $1 
million  for  representing  Philippine  interests 
in  various  capacities  in  connection  with  D.S. 
legislation  and  war  claims.  In  addition  to  the 
$150,000  in  anticipated  fees  imder  the  1962 
Philippine  War  Claims  Act.  The  hearings 
showed  that  while  working  for  passage  of  the 
war  claims  legislation.  O'Donnell  had  made 
1960  congressional  campaign  contributions 
totaling  $9,300  with  funds  received  from  the 
Philippine  Ambassador. 

•  •  •  •  • 

THE     1963     PHILIPPINE     CLAIMS     HEARINGS 

Congressional  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
1962  Philippine  War  Claims  Act  by  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee's  1962-63 
Investigation  of  the  nondlplomatlc  activities 
of  foreign  agents.  Portions  of  the  hearings 
involving  Philippine  claims  are  given  di- 
rectly below. 

Documents  and  testimony  from  the  com- 
mittee's March  1  and  April  18.  1963,  hearings 
on  the  activities  of  Washington  lawyer  and 
lobbyist  John  A.  O'Donnell  showed  that: 

O'Donnell  and  Francisco  A.  Delgado,  a 
Filipino  and  also  a  former  Philippine  War 
Damage  Commission  member,  had  cor- 
responded  in   December   1951   and  January 

1952  concerning  the  establishment  of  an  as- 
sociation of  war  damage  claimants  to  obtain 
additional  aid  from  the  United  States.  In 
a  January  13,  1952,  letter  to  Delgado.  O'Don- 
nell said  he  would  make  "an  effort  to  arouse 
enthusiasm  and  start  the  ball  rolling"  even 
though  "I  am  afraid  that  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  Interested  parties  and  the  (Philip- 
pine) Government  here  have  cooled  off."  At 
the  March  1  hearing.  O'Donnell  testified  that 
the  association  was  "a  figment  of  the  Imagi- 
nation" and  "just  Delgado's  Idea"  designed 
"to  win  some  support  or  try  to  get  a  retainer 
to  be  actually  honest  about  this  thing." 

O'Donnell  listed  the  "Philippine-American 
War  Damage  Claimants"  or  the  "Philippine 
War  Damage  Claimants  Association"  as  an 
employer  in  registering  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  under  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lob- 
bying Act  but  did  not  mention  this  con- 
nection, and  was  not  questioned  about  It, 
when  he  testified  In  favor  of  the  war  dam- 
age bills  before  congressional  committees  In 
1959.  1960.  and  1962.  He  testified  instead  in 
the  capacity  of  a  former  member  of  the 
Philippine  War  Damage  Commission. 

O'Donnell  did  not  list  his  connection  with 
the  Philippines  War  Damage  Claimants  As- 
sociation in  registrations  with  the  Justice 
Department  under  the  Foreign  Agents  Reg- 
istration Act  of  1938. 

He  did.  however,  register  with  the  Justice 
Department  as  an  agent  for  the  Philippine 
Sugar  Association,  and  did  note  that  he 
pressed  for  enactment  of  the  war  damage 
bill  on  behalf  of  the  Philippine  sugar  Indus- 
try, but  for  the  period  covering  the  pa3rment8 
to  Congressmen  in  1960  he  did  not  detail 
his  expenditures  and  did  not  Include  names 
of  recipients  as  required  by  the  act. 

O'Donnell.  October  7.  1960.  received  two 
checks  totaling  $16,000  from  Ambassador 
Carlos  P.  Romulo  at  the  Philippine  Embassy 
In  Washington.  O'Donnell  said  he  "assumed" 
the  money  had  come  from  Philippine  sugar 
Interests. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Ernest     Schein.    former    Philippine    War 

Damage  Commission  chief  examiner,  had 
been    O'Donnell's    business    associate    since 

1953  or  1954.  They  split  fees  on  a  40-60  or 
50-50  basis. 

O'DONNELL    CAMPAIGN    CONTRIBUTIONS 

Representatives:  O'Donnell's  testimony  on 
the  $9,300  In  campaign  contributions  showed 
that  18  House  Members  received  funds  from 
him  in  1960.    Four  were  not  reelected  that 
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year.  Of  the  remainder,  nine  later  supported 
the  1962  bin  to  repay  individual  Philippine 
claimants  the  $73  million  in  the  May  9,  1962 
roUcall  vote,  four  opposed  it  and  one  was 
unrecorded.  The  bill  was  defeated  on  the 
liiay  9  rollcall  but  was  subsequently  passed 
without  further  rollcalls.  O'Donnell  said  the 
contributions  were  accompanied  by  a  letter 
saying  that  "neither  I  nor  my  friends  In  the 
Philippines,  for  whom  I  occasionally  speak, 
are  expecting  any  favored  position  by  rea- 
son of  my  small  help." 

FT7LBRIGHT      STATEMENTS 

Commenting  April  18  on  the  hearings. 
FtJLBRiGHT  said  "the  record  is  clear"  that 
"very  soon"  after  leaving  the  Philippine  War 
Damage  Commission,  O'Donnell  and  Delgado 
had  "conceived  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
enactment  of  further  [Philippine  war  claims] 
legislation  which  would  result  In  great  finan- 
cial benefit  to  themselves."  In  a  July  9  floor 
speech  he  said.  "The  hearings  •  •  •  show  that 
the  drive  both  here  and  in  the  Philippines 
for  last  year's  $73  million  bill  was  promoted 
In  large  part  by  lobbyists  who  wrapped  them- 
selves in  [the]  respectability  of  their  employ- 
ment with  the  former  Philippine  War  Dam- 
age Commission  but  in  fact  were  being  paid 
to  represent  some  of  the  largest  claimants." 

Pm.BRiGHT.  April  18,  said  the  hearings  had 
revealed  "significant  weaknesses"  in  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  because 
"Congress,  the  State  Department,  and  the 
Justice  Department  did  not  know  that  a 
powerful  moving  force"  behind  the  legisla- 
tion was  "private  gain  rather  than  public 
welfare  or  national  security."  Pdlbhight 
said  the  "legislative  process  has  been  sub- 
verted" and  "both  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive deceived"  by  persons  seeking  "personal 
gain."  On  AprU  26  he  said  that  when  testi- 
fying to  congressional  committees  on  war 
claims  legislation.  O'Donnell  "always  •  •  • 
left  the  impression  that  he  was  testifying 
as  a  former  Commissioner  and  nowhere  did 
he  volvmtarlly  disclose  his  personal  financial 
interest." 

PtTLBRiGHT  added:  "Our  records  show  that 
in  July  of  1951.  less  than  4  months  after 
Mr.  O'Donnell  left  the  Philippine  War  Dam- 
age Commission,  he  entered  into  arrange- 
ments for  payments  to  him  for  work  on 
further  legislation  and  for  representation  on 
behalf  of  Philippine  claimants  (under  the 
1946  act)  upon  whose  claims  he  had  so 
recently  passed  judgment." 

"These  arrangements,"  Fulbright  said, 
together  with  fees  for  representing  claimants 
under  the  later  1948-56  Philippine  claims 
bills  "ultimately  resulted  in  payments  to 
him  and  his  associates  by  1960  of  over  $1 
million.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this 
amount  does  not  include  [an  estimated 
$150,000  expected  in  fee]  payments  •  •  • 
under  the  bill  passed  in  1962." 

Following  the  April  18  release  of  testimony, 
Fulbright  said  he  would  press  for  legislation 
Immediately  to  deprive  OT)onnell  and  his 
associates  of  any  commissions  or  fees  under 
the  1962  Philippine  War  Claims  Act.  He  also 
said  that  since  the  real  purpose  of  the  1946 
Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  had  been  to 
restore  the  Philippine  economy,  and  not 
simply  to  pay  off  individual  claims,  he 
favored  amending  the  1962  Philippine  War 
Claims  Act,  so  that  the  $73  million  payments 
it  authorized  would  go  directly  to  the  Philip- 
pine Governmentj^  Instead  of  to  Individual 
claimants.  The  Philippine  Government 
could  then  use  the  funds  as  it  chose,  either 
to  pay  off  individual  claimants  or  for  some 
worthwhile  public  purpose.  Fulbright  said 
Immediate  action  on  his  proposals  was 
needed  because  payments  of  some  claims 
under  the  1962  law  was  imminent,  but  "no 
action  should  be  taken  by  Congress  or  the 
administration    which    would    violate    any 


understandings    or    pledges"    between    the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines. 

•  •  •  •  • 

foreign   agent   INVESTIGATION 

The  Senate.  July  12,  1962,  adopted  Senate 
Resolution  362.  authorizing  $50,000  through 
January  81.  1963,  for  a  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  study  of  lobbyists  in  the 
United  States  representing  foreign  interests 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  attempted  to 
influence  U.S.  policies. 

An  Important  feature  of  the  study  con- 
cerned the  scope  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  which  requires  firms  and  persons 
(other  than  diplomats)  who  represent  a  for- 
eign government  or  other  foreign  principal 
In  the  United  States,  to  register  with  the 
Justice  Department.  The  registrant  must 
describe  the  nature  of  the  work  he  plans  to 
do  for  the  principal,  list  all  his  offices  and 
employees,  list  the  principal's  activities  and 
report  all  funds  received  and  spent  in  the 
United  States  and  propaganda  disseminated. 
Violation  can  bring  up  to  5  years  In  jail  and 
a  $10,000  fine. 

A  staff  study  Issued  July  22.  1962.  by  the 
committee  said  the  Justice  Department  had 
only  sporadically  enforced  disclosure  re- 
quirements under  the  act,  with  strict  en- 
forcement limited  to  agents  of  Communist 
countries.  Chairman  J.  W.  Fulbright, 
Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  said  there  had  been 
an  increasing  number  of  incidents  Involving 
attempts  by  foreign  go\-ernments.  or  their 
agents,  to  influence  the  conduct  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  by  techniques  outside  the 
normal  diplomatic  channels. 

The  commltee  conducted  studies  but  held 
no  open  hearings  In  1962  on  foreign  lobby- 
ing. Its  mandate  for  the  Investigation  was 
extended  to  January  31.  1964.  by  Senate 
Resolution  26.  adopted  March  14,  1963.  by 
the  Senate. 

In  February  and  March  1963,  the  commit- 
tee continued  Investigations  and  held  closed 
hearings  on  foreign  lobbying,  later  releasing 
the  testimony.  It  began  open  hearings 
June  14.  1963. 

•  •  •  «  • 

June  30:  The  committee  released  testi- 
mony taken  earlier  In  executive  session  from 
members  of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  law  firm 
of  Surrey,  Karasik,  Gould  &  Greene.  Testi- 
mony alleged  that  the  firm,  under  contract 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  Sugar  Commis- 
sion from  1954  to  1956  to  lobby  for  a  larger 
Dominican  share  of  the  U.S.  sugar  Import 
quota,  had  failed  to  fully  report  the  terms 
of  Its  contract  to  the  Justice  Department; 
had  not  reported  the  complete  fee  which  it 
received  for  its  services;  and  had  attempted 
to  engage  an  Alexandria.  Va.,  law  firm  to  In- 
fluence Senate  Finance  Committee  Cliair- 
man  Harrt  Flood  Byrd,  Democrat,  of  Vir- 
ginia, before  whose  committee  sugar  legisla- 
tion was  pending. 

Walter  Sterling  Surrey  and  Monroe  Kara- 
sik, partners  in  the  law  firm,  were  questioned 
at  length  about  their  relationship  with  the 
IVuJillo  regime,  especially  about  a  memoran- 
dum sent  to  the  head  of  the  Sugar  Commis- 
sion under  Karaslk's  signature.  The  mem- 
orandum said  that  Karaslk's  firm  had  con- 
tacted a  powerful  law  firm  In  Byrd's  home 
State  which  would  work  with  the  Sugar  Com- 
mission to  arouse  the  Senator's  sympathy  for 
a  larger  Dominican  sugar  quota. 

Karasik  was  shown  evidence  that  he  en- 
dorsed a  $2,500  retainer  check  drawn  by  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  the  Virginia  firm, 
but  said  he  could  not  remember  the  mem- 
orandum or  the  check.  Senator  Bourke  B. 
HICKENLOOPER,  Republican,  of  Iowa,  said  he 
found  Karaslk's  loss  of  memory  hard  to  be- 
lieve and  my  disgust  is  complete.  (Karasik 
later  testified  that  the  check  might  have  been 
faked  by  the  Dominicans.     He  said  it   was 


common  practice  for  the  Trujlllo  reglms  to 
siphon  off  public  funds  by  showing  the 
money  to  have  gone  to  a  legitimate  buslnett 
endeavor.) 

Samuel  Efron.  a  former  member  of  the  law 
firm  and  currently  a  New  York  attorney, 
testified  on  the  second  day  of  hearings  that 
It  was  he  who  had  attempted  to  enlist  the 
support  of  the  Virginia  law  firm  of  Bend- 
helm,  PagclEon,  Bragg,  and  Glammlttorlo.  but 
that  they  declined  the  offer.  Efron  said  he 
puffed  up  the  firm's  relationship  with  Btrd 
in  a  cable  to  Karasik  who  was  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  and  Karasik  may  have  puffed 
a  bit  to  Impress  Dominican  officials.  (Ber- 
nard M.  Pagelson,  senior  member  of  the 
Alexandria  firm,  testified  that  Efron's  ref- 
erence to  his  firm  as  powerful  and  influential 
with  Byrd  was  absolutely  ridiculous.) 

July  2 — The  committee  released  testimony 
taken  earlier  from  Michael  B.  Deane.  a  Wash- 
ington public  relations  man  contracted  by 
the  Dominican  Sugar  Commission  from 
August  I960  to  Septemljer  1961  to  lobby 
against  withdrawal  of  the  321,857  tons  of 
sugar  reallocated  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
from  the  former  Cubem  sugar  quota. 

At  the  outset  of  the  hearing  Puisricht 
cited  the  Deane  case  as  one  In  which  a  public 
relations  adviser  "apparently  filed  exagger- 
ated and  sometimes  Inaccurate  reports  to  his 

(foreign)  principal which  could  lead 

"not  only  to  an  increase  In  the  lobbyist's 
remuneration  but  also  to  contempt  on  the 
part  of  the  foreign  client  for  U.S.  Institu- 
tions." 

Deane  testified  that  he.  too.  may  have 
"puffed"  about  his  Infiuence  among  Members 
of  Congress  and  administration  officials  but 
that  he  was  hired  by  the  Dominicans  be- 
cause "I  am  a  pretty  knowledgeable  fellow 
around  Washington."  He  agreed,  when 
queried  further  by  F^jlbright.  that  he  had 
misrepresented  his  Influence  by  falsely  writ- 
ing officials  of  the  Sugar  Commission  that  he 
had  been  "Invited  by  the  President"  to  a 
White  House  luncheon  and  had  "talked  with" 
Agriculture  Secretary  OrvlUe  L.  Freeman, 
Deane  said  he  occasionally  gave  himself  "too 
much  credit,"  but  "one  tends  to  do  that  a 
little  bit  when  they  have  a  client  who  is  out- 
side of  Washington," 

•  •  •  •  • 

Related  development:  November  27,  the 
Justice  Department  released  Its  annual 
report  to  Congress  on  the  admllnstratlon  of 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act.  It 
showed  that  in  calendar  year  1962,  nearly 
$30  mUlion,  the  greatest  proportion  of  which 
went  for  legal  services  and  public  relations, 
was  reported  as  being  received  by  persons 
and  firms  In  the  United  States  representing 
foreign  governments  and  principals.  Of  the 
$30  million,  Washington  lobbyist  John  A. 
O'Donnell  reported  receipt  of  $45,584  from 
the  Philippine  Sugar  Association  and  the 
National  Federation  of  Sugarcane  Planteic 
of  Manila.  Ernest  Schein  reported  receipt  of 
$28,122  for  representing  three  Colombian 
sugar  firms. 

contingency  fees  deleted 

The  practice  of  basing  representation 
fees  partly  on  contingency  was  in  vogue 
until  the  1963  Senate  hearings.  Since 
then,  according  to  information  filed  with 
the  Justice  Department,  none  of  the 
compensation  is  based  on  contingency. 

Compensation  payments,  however,  are 
sometimes  irregular. 

For  example,  a  statement  filed  by 
O'Donnell  for  the  6 -month  period  ending 
January  29,  1965,  shows  a  considerable 
amount  of  extra  income.  The  report  in- 
cludes this  statement  by  O'Dormell: 

January  1965  representation  allowance 
and  expenses  shows  an  Increase  from  $3,000 
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to  $4,000.  This  is  not  In  my  opinion  a  modi- 
fication of  my  agreement  with  the  planters. 
It  was  a  material  expression  of  gratitude — 
a  voluntary  act  of  generosity  for  my  serv- 
ices In  connection  with  their  work  on  coop- 
eratives. 

OTtonnell's  compensation  from  the 
Philippine  Sugar  Association  is  reported 
at  $1,500  a  month  salary  with  expense 
account  "not  exceeding  $500  a  month 
for  transportation  and  $500  a  month  for 
ofiBce  expense."  However,  his  state- 
ments filed  February  18,  1965,  and  Sep- 
tember 2.  1965,  show  $2,100  a  month 
from  this  group  for  "representation  al- 
lowance, salary,  office,  and  general  ex- 
penses." 

In  addition,  he  reported  getting  $3,000 
from  the  National  Federation  of  Sugar- 
cane Planters — Philippines — on  May  19, 
1965,  and  $4,000  on  January  4. 

His  February  18  report  showed  two 
compensation  payments  on  December  21, 
each  in  the  amount  of  $1,000. 

Lobbyists  who  formerly  got  contin- 
gency fees  include  Oscar  L.  Chapman  of 
Chapman  and  Friedman,  representing 
Mexico.  An  agreement  dated  December 
30,  1954,  by  the  Mexican  Government 
showed  remuneration  at  $20,000  a  year 
plus  25  cents  per  ton  in  increase  in  basic 
or  permanent  sugar  quota.  An  agree- 
ment dated  January  11,  1961,  increased 
this  annual  fee  to  $50,000,  and  the  con- 
tingency arrangement  was  later  deleted. 

The  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Riddell 
firm,  representing  Indian  Sugar  Mills  As- 
sociation, under  an  agreement  signed 
May  21.  1962,  was  to  get  $50,000  if  the 
Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962  extended 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  for  a  period  of  only 
1  year.  If  the  extension  amounted  to  2 
years  or  more  then  payment  would  be 
$33,000  a  year,  not  to  exceed  $99,000,  with 
expenses  not  to  exceed  $5,000  a  year  and 
not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $15,000.  This 
agreement  was  modified  by  a  letter  dated 
June  21,  1965.  which  set  for  the  com- 
pensation "at  a  rate  of  $20,000  per  year, 
not  to  exceed  $100,000  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod of  time  as  the  foreign  quota  provi- 
sions of  the  Sugar  Act.  If  the  act  is  not 
extended,  then  compensation  shall  be 
$20,000  a  year,  expenses  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  a  year  in  either  event." 

Albert  S.  Nemir.  representing  Brazilian 
Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute,  was  to  get  a 
minimum  fee  of  $35,100  per  year  for  1962 
and  1963.  The  agreement  also  provided 
a  commission  of  25  cents  per  metric  ton 
of  Brazilian  sugar  effectively  shipped 
from  Brazil  to  the  U.S.  consumers  mar- 
ket. The  compensation  agreement  filed 
with  Justice  Department  said : 

The  commission  referred  to  In  the  present 
clause,  plus  the  minimum  fee  for  1  year  as 
established  under  clause  2,  cannot  under  any 
condition  exceed  yearly  the  sum  of  $95,200. 

A  memo  filed  March  9,  1963,  indicated 
the  agreement  covered  a  period  to  De- 
cember 31, 1963,  and  provided  a  minimum 
fee  of  $25,000  a  year.  No  fee  income  has 
been  reported  since  December  31,  1962. 

The  most  recent  income  rep>orted  was 
$31,511.06  received  December  31,  1962. 
This  was  for  the  6-month  period  which 
ended  March  9, 1963. 


JUAN  BOSCH'S  DEMAND  FOR  UJ3. 
DAMAGES  IS  ARROGANT 

Mr.  VIGORTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, former  Dominican  President  Juan 
Bosch's  demand  that  the  United  States 
pay  $1  billion  in  damages  for  its  role 
in  preventing  the  Red  takeover  of  Santo 
Domingo  is  arrogant. 

This  demand  is  nothing  but  an  attempt 
to  boost  Bosch.  While  other  Dominicans 
are  trying  to  be  constructive  in  their 
country,  Bosch  is  adding  to  chaos  by 
acting  in  his  own  self-interest.  If  he 
is  such  a  Dominican  patriot  why  did  he 
wait  until  the  shooting  stopped  to  return 
to  his  country. 

A  total  of  over  $15  million  in  U.S.  aid 
was  extended  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic last  year. 

That  cotmtry  still  owes  us  over  $100 
million  in  loans.  While  they  are  being 
repaid  according  to  schedule,  Bosch  is 
doing  little  to  further  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 


RETIREMENT  OF  DR.  LUTHER  L. 
TERRY 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  today  to  an  emi- 
nent Alabamian,  who  has  achieved  a  re- 
markable and  enviable  record  in  the  field 
of  health  and  medicine.  I  refer  to  Dr. 
Luther  L.  Terry,  who  retires  as  Surgeon 
General  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice on  September  30. 

Dr.  Terry  leaves  his  post  to  take  up 
new  duties  as  vice  president  in  charge 
of  medical  affairs  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  will  continue  to 
contribute  effectively  to  the  strength  and 
skills  of  the  medical  profession.  He  will 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  schools  of 
medicine,  dental  medicine,  veterinary 
medicine,  nursing,  and  allied  professions 
as  well  as  the  activities  of  the  university 
hospital  and  the  graduate  hospital. 
Each  year  he  will  be  responsible  for  the 
professional  training  of  some  2,000  men 
and  women. 

In  recent  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress has  recognized  through  legislation 
the  critical  need  for  expanded  training 
opportimities  in  the  medical  profession. 
It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  know  that  a 
leader  of  the  caliber  of  Dr.  Terry  is  en- 
listing in  this  tremendously  vital  drive 
to  bring  the  American  people  improved 
and  advanced  medical  services. 


Dr.  Terry  Is  a  native  of  Red  Level,  Ala., 
where  his  father  was  a  general  practi- 
tioner of  medicine.  Much  of  his  earlier 
instruction  in  medicine  and  medical 
training  was  received  in  Alabama  schools 
and  hospitals.  Alabama  is  justifiably 
proud  of  this. 

Dr.  Terry  made  his  mark  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of*  Health  where  after 
8  years  of  distinguished  service  he  was 
named  Assistant  Director  of  the  National 
Heart  Institute.  President  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed him  Surgeon  General  in  1961. 

I  have  worked  with  Dr.  Terry  on  legis- 
lation but  more  importantly  I  know  him 
as  a  friend.  He  has  given  much  to  the 
medical  profession,  to  his  State,  and  to 
his  Nation. 

He  has  been  a  dedicated  and  conscien- 
tious public  servant,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
the  Public  Health  Service  will  miss  liis 
leadership. 

But  knowing  the  man,  I  know  he  will 
continue  to  serve  his  country  and  his  pro- 
fession. I  salute  Dr.  Terry  and  wish  him 
Godspeed. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ANTI- 
POVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  achievements  of  tiiis 
Congress,  in  my  humble  opinion,  was  the 
passage  of  the  antipoverty  legislation. 
The  commitment  of  this  administration 
to  fight  to  end  poverty  in  our  midst — a 
new  idea  In  organized  government — was 
met,  as  are  all  new  ideas,  with  contro- 
versy, and  criticism.  Criticism  of  the 
program  is  ofttimes  based  upon  a  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  concept  of 
poverty. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  in  a  coal  min- 
ing camp,  many  of  our  citizens  con- 
sidered poverty  a  way  of  life  and  not  a 
blight  upon  the  body  politic  or  a  serious 
concern  of  the  Nation  as  it  really  was 
and  is  now.  It  is  refreshing,  therefore, 
to  read  a  series  of  articles  not  specifically 
an  out-and-out  endorsement  of  the  pro- 
gram as  it  is  in  being,  but  at  least  an 
analysis  to  be  absorbed  in  the  evaluation 
the  articles  undertake. 

Petty  political  bickering  and  expansive 
publicity  that  appeared  early  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  have  acted 
as  a  deterrent  in  getting  it  on  Its  way 
to  achieving  the  goals  intended. 

I  believe  every  Member  of  Congress 
should  read  these  articles  from  the  Na- 
tional Observer,  a  national  newspaper 
covering  the  subject  not  on  a  local  or  re- 
gional basis,  but  from  a  view  of  national 
impact.  These  articles  should  be  read 
so  that  blind  criticism  may  be  tempered 
with  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problems  involved. 

I  myself  have  been  critical  of  some 
of  the  specifics  in  the  administration, 
particularly  under  Head  Start  where  we 
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are  attempting  to  teach  fimdamental 
language,  reading,  and  writing  in  a  vast 
area  of  need.  This  criticism,  however, 
is  only  because  of  my  impatience  as  well 
as  that  of  many  others  to  get  on  with 
the  job  and  to  get  the  program  in  full 
swing,  and  Is  not  aimed  at  the  persons 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
administration. 

I  pray  that  Members  will  read  these 
articles  and  then  take  a  firm  look  at  the 
antipoverty  war  and  take  a  little  pride 
in  the  knowledge  that  they  have  been 
a  part  of  the  first  drive  made  In  hiunan 
history  to  relegate  poverty  as  such  to  the 
dark  days  of  the  past,  a  part  of  the  drive 
to  move  forward  with  hope  and  desire 
to  eliminate  want  and  need  so  that  Igno- 
rance and  hunger  may  no  longer  be  a 
part  of  the  American  scene. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  articles  from  the  Na- 
tional Observer  follow: 
[Prom  the  National  Observer,  Aug.  16,  1965] 
Learning    About    Slttm   Lms:    Ete-Openino 
Training  for  VISTA's  Volunteers 

Baltimore. — "A  bunch  of  vis  went  down- 
town to  a  movie.  We  saw  people  nicely 
dressed;  and,  In  a  way.  It  was  a  nice  feeling 
to  be  back  with  this  kind  of  people.  But 
then,  after  the  movie,  here  we  were  walking 
down  Pratt  Street  back  to  the  slum.  It  made 
us  realize  how  blind  we  were  In  the  past — 
bypassing  everything  by  taking  the  express- 
way back  to  the  suburbs." 

These  comments  come  from  20-year-old 
Wayne  Dorrls  of  Boston,  who  recently  gradu- 
ated from  an  Intensive  6-week  training 
course  conducted  here  by  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Social  Work.  Mr.  Dorrls 
and  his  26  fellowgraduates  are  now  at  work 
In  a  variety  of  assignments:  Employment 
counseling  In  Atlanta,  youth  work  In  Detroit, 
legal  counseling  in  San  Francisco,  or  neigh- 
borhood-center work  In  Durham,  N.C.  They 
are  among  the  more  than  1,000  VISTA  (Vol- 
unteers In  Service  to  America)  volunteers 
now  in  the  field  as  i>art  of  the  OflHce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity's  war  on  poverty. 

All  of  the  VISTA  volunteers  have  received 
Instruction  at  one  of  20  training  centers  over 
the  country.  The  Baltimore  center  was  one 
of  the  first  established  and  has  Influenced 
the  pattern  of  the  other  centers,  which  are 
aimed  at  preparing  volunteers  to  face  the 
problems  of  urban  poverty. 

THE    MOST    lasting    LESSON 

Mr.  Dorrls'  recognition  that  his  eyes  were 
previously  closed  to  the  poverty  around  him 
Is  perhaps  the  most  lasting  lesson  the  volun- 
teers can  be  taught  at  these  centers.  "We 
are  dealing  with  middle-class  people  coming 
out  of  the  middle-class  background,"  says 
Ernest  M.  Kahn,  the  39-year-old  social  work- 
er who  heads  the  training  center.  "They 
must  face  the  question :  'How  do  I  really  feel 
when  I  get  involved  with  the  dirt  and  grime 
of  poverty?' " 

Adds  Mrs.  Patricia  M.  Keith,  assistant  di- 
rector: "A  good  part  of  the  purpose  of  the 
assignments  Is  to  get  the  trainees  used  to 
observing  and  seeing.  We  are  trying  to  help 
them  learn  how  to  see  what's  happening 
around  them." 

The  assignments  Mrs.  Keith  alludes  to  in- 
clude fleldwork  3  days  a  week  in  which 
the  trainees  are  placed  with  a  number  of 
social  or  welfare  agencies  to  work  on  actual 
cases  under  direction  of  agency  staff  mem- 
bers. The  assignment  might  be  to  a  boys' 
club,  city  hospital,  family  and  children's 
society  office,  or  neighborhood  community 
center. 

OBSERVE,  TALK,  AND  REPORT 

Then  there  are  the  weekly  observation 
assignments  in  which  the  trainees  in  small 
groups   take  the  bus  to  places  where  they 
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can  learn  how  the  poor  live — ^public-housing 
projects,  public  markets,  health  clinics,  pool 
halls,  or  flophouses.  The  trainees  are  asked 
to  observe  and  talk  to  people  and  write  a 
report  on  what  they  have  seen. 

"We  want  these  people  to  develop  some 
ability  and  some  skill  at  visiting  with  the 
poor,"  says  Mr.  Kahn.  "They  get  so  they're 
not  shocked  at  the  stench  of  vu'lne,  for  ex- 
ample. And  they  begin  to  deal  with  these 
people  as  people;  after  a  while  they  are  able 
to  offer  some  speclflc  help.  Often,  they  have 
the  time  to  do  things  that  the  harassed  regu- 
lar ijocial  worker  for  the  agency  Just  doesnt 
have  time  to  do." 

Mr.  Kahn  cites  the  case  of  a  girl  assigned 
to  Hopkins  Hospital,  who  was  told  to  follow 
up  a  case  of  a  mother  who  failed  to  give  her 
chUd  medicine  prescribed  by  the  hospital. 
The  trainee  found  that  the  mother  wasn't 
following  instructions  because  she  didnt 
know  how  to  tell  time.  In  half  an  hour  the 
trainee  was  able  to  teach  her  and  straighten 
out  the  problem. 

The  training  program  also  includes  lec- 
tTires  by  social  work  professors  and  welfare- 
agency  executives  on  various  aspects  of  the 
poverty  problem :  Mental  health  and  poverty, 
family  life  In  the  sliuns,  health  services  for 
the  poor,  and  the  like.  There  are  also  Satur- 
day morning  workshops  at  which  Ep>eciflc 
skills  are  taught,  such  as  tutoring,  home- 
making,  group  leadership,  community  orga- 
nization, folk  dancing,  and  creative  arts. 
Each  week  in  three  2-hour  seminars,  led  by 
experienced  social  workers,  the  trainees  dis- 
cuss questions  raised  in  their  fleldwork,  ob- 
servation, and  lectvire  assignments,  and  also 
talk  about  their  own  attitudes  about  poverty 
and  the  training  program. 

These  sessions  not  only  enable  the  volim- 
teers  to  crystallize  their  Impressions,  but 
allow  VISTA  officials  to  evaluate  the  volun- 
teers preparatory  to  the  inevitable  screen- 
Ing-out  process,  which  Includes  several  inter- 
views with  a  clinical  psychologist.  Out  of 
the  34  candidates  who  started  this  particular 
6-week  cycle,  4  were  dropped  and  3  others 
quit.  The  final  decision  on  dropping  a  vol- 
unteer is  made  by  a  six-man  board  of  three 
training-center  staff  members  and  three 
VISTA  staffers  from  Washington.  The  ses- 
sions also  help  the  volxinteers  gain  an  in- 
sight into  their  own  motives  for  Joining 
VISTA. 

Says  Oscar  Carter,  the  training  placement 
officer:  "For  one  thing,  they're  getting  away 
from  parental  domination.  For  a  lot  of 
them  it's  their  first  time  away  from  home  on  , 
their  own.  Secondarily,  there's  an  altruistic 
motive;  they  want  to  help  people  less  fortu- 
nate than  themselves.  And  there  are  quite 
a  few  who  are  trying  to  determine  their  pro- 
fessional direction.  They  are  using  this  as 
a  practical  test  of  whether  they  want  to  work 
for  a  public  service  agency." 

A  CLEAN  SHEET  OVER  THE  BEDBUGS 

"I  haven't  been  as  excited  about  an3rthlng 
in  my  life,"  says  Ann  Weinhold,  22,  of  Ithaca, 
N.Y.  Miss  Weinhold  describes  one  3 -week 
effort  to  clean  up  a  three-story  house  where 
an  81-year-old  woman,  crippled  by  arthritis, 
and  her  69-ye€ir-oId  diabetic  husband  lived. 

"There  were  ratholes  in  the  kitchen.  And 
when  we  came  to  change  the  bed  linen,  there 
were  literally  thousands  of  bedbugs  crawl- 
ing on  the  beds.  To  get  rid  of  them,  you'd 
have  had  to  destroy  the  mattress  and  bum 
the  sheets.  We  didn't  have  the  authority 
to  do  that;  so  we  put  clean  sheets  on  top 
of  the  bedbugs  and  at  that  point,  it  was  up 
to  the  sanitation  department  and  the  public 
health  nxirse." 

Says  another  of  this  crop  of  trainees,  20- 
year-old  Marllou  Hunt  of  Lehman,  Pa.,  "I 
had  never  seen  a  sl\un  until  I  came  to  Balti- 
more. The  first  time  I  walked  in  that  kind 
of  neighborhood,  I  got  called  nasty  names, 
and  it  really  shocked  me." 

The  problem  of  developing  meaningful 
communicajklon  with  the  poor  struck  home  to 


a  ntimber  of  the  trainees.  Eric  Metzner,  24, 
of  Tucson,  did  his  field  work  in  a  Negro 
boys'  club.  "There  was  a  tremendous  prob- 
lem In  trying  to  talk  to  the  boys  on  a  level 
of  other  than  'Let's  play  ping-pong,' "  Mr. 
Metzner  says.  "They  were  all  colored  kids — 
and  you're  white.  So  they  assume  you're 
a  social  worker;  and  why  talk  to  a  social 
worker?" 

THET  WEBE  WORLDS  APART 

Twenty-year-old  Henry  Garland  of  Ber- 
genfleld,  N  J.,  who  developed  a  tutoring  pro- 
gram at  the  same  boys'  club,  reported  a  sim- 
ilar experience.  "The  kids  were  very  reluc- 
tant to  talk  to  a  white  person,"  Mr.  Garland 
says.  "It  was  their  world  and  o\xr  world; 
they  had  a  way  of  communicating  among 
themselves  that  set  them  apart.  Many  otf 
them  had  a  sense  of  being  satisfied  with 
what  they  had;  they  knew  they  would  grow 
up  to  be  the  useless  black  males  you'd  see 
aroxmd  that  area,  and  that  was  that." 

But  vrtth  a  few  of  the  youngsters,  Mr.  Oar- 
land  was  able  to  make  real  headway  as  a 
tutor.  And  this  gives  him  hope.  "If  you  can 
establish  ties  like  that  in  only  6  weeks,  in 
the  year  w^'re  going  to  be  working,  well, 
poverty  wont  be  tmheard  of  after  the 
year,"  he  says,  "but  some  few  people  might 
have  been  helped." 

GETTING    NEW    FERSPECTTVBS 

Preoonoeptlons  about  the  poor  were  altered 
for  many  of  the  trainees  by  the  6-week 
course.  Says  David  Meador,  21,  of  San  An- 
tonio, who  joined  VISTA  after  2  years  of 
college: 

"I  had  read  all  these  books,  and  I  thought 
I  had  these  people  pegged.  But  I  fovmd  the 
people  I  met  to  be  intelligent  and  sensitive 
to  a  tremendoios  degree,  to  have  great  con- 
cern for  their  families,  and  to  want  to  better 
themselves— characteristics  which  I  dldnt 
expect  to  find.  There  were  those  who  were 
unintelligent  and  lazy,  but  not  to  the  de- 
gree I  anticipated.  Many  were  people  who 
really  vranted  to  do  something  for  them- 
selves and  their  kids,  and  were  just  not  able 
to  do  It." 

Adds  19-ye€U'-old  Marilyn  Watts  of  Den- 
ver, a  former  Colorado  University  fresbman, 
"I  doubt  very  much  that  111  ever  be  able  to 
go  back  and  think  like  my  friends  again." 

The  trainees  had  indeed  changed  over  the 
6-week  period.  And,  if  most  of  them  would 
carry  little  in  the  way  of  skills  or  work  ex- 
perience to  their  VISTA  assignments,  they 
might  well  make  up  for  that  deficiency  In 
the  enthusiasm  and  dedication  of  youth. 

In  his  final  talk  to  them,  the  day  before 
they  left  for  their  permanent  VISTA  assign- 
ments in  the  field,  Mr.  Kahn  warned  them 
not  to  expect  Utopia:  "All  kinds  of  things 
can  happen.  Don't  expect  the  fire  depart- 
ment band  to  be  on  hand,  and  everything 
laid  out  for  you  when  you  arrive." 

James  R.  Conawt. 


[From  the  National  Observer,  Aug.  16,  1965] 
How  Project  Head  Start  Is  Wobkino:  Yklx. 
County  Gets  a  Handle  on  Povertt  Problek 

Ola,  Ark. — Cindy  is  a  5-year-old  girl  with 
delicate  features  and  flowing  black  hair  who 
had  never  seen  an  elephant.  But  last  month 
she  and  her  39  classmates  at  a  local  school 
in  Yell  County  here  boarded  a  b\is,  clutch- 
ing their  picnic  lunches,  and  drove  to  Uttle 
Rock,  90  miles  to  the  east.  There,  at  the 
zoo.  she  saw  an  elephant.  "It  had  a  long 
nose,"  she  exclaimed  last  week.  "It  was 
bigger  than  a  turtle.  Bigger  than  my 
daddy."  Now  she  draws  pictures  of  ele- 
phants in  watercolors,  and  picttu-es  of  her- 
self, which  show  a  girl  with  spindly  legs,  a 
roimd  stomach,  and  a  grin  on  her  face. 

Cindy  doesn't  know  It,  but  the  trip  to 
the  zoo,  the  watercolors,  the  songs  she's 
taught  to  sing,  the  nourishing  Ixinch  she's 
served  in  school,  the  games  she's  taught  to 
play — even  the  contests  to  see  who  can  wash 
his  hands  the  cleanest — all  are  designed  to 
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prepare  her  for  entering  first  grade  next 
month.  For  Cindy  Ls  one  of  those  500.0C0 
oblldren  who  are  enrolled  In  the  Federal 
antlpoverty  program's  Project  Head  Start. 
the  program  aimed  at  bringing  youngsters 
from  what  sociologists  call  "culturally  de- 
prived" homes  closer  to  the  level  of  the  class- 
mates they  will  soon  meet.  The  program 
originally  was  planned  as  an  3-week  sum- 
mer project,  but  the  response  has  been  so 
good,  said  Federal  Antlpoverty  Dlrectcw  R. 
Sargeiit  Shrlver  last  week,  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  make  Head  Start  a  year-round 
project. 

Rural  YeJl  County,  where  a  steadily  de- 
cUulng  population  (now  12.000)  exists  on 
an  average  family  income  of  $2,600  a  year, 
la  a  good  place  to  see  Project  Head  Start  in 
operrxtion.  It  is  a  county  where  girls  and 
boys  from  homes  like  Cindy's  have  tradi- 
tionally quit  school  long  before  graduation. 
There  are  as  many  adults  here  with  less 
than  an  eighth-grade  education  as  there  are 
with  more. 

SCANT    SCHOOLING    IS    NO    BAR 

One  reason  for  the  high  dropout  rate  is 
that  a  limited  education  has  never  served 
as  much  of  a  handicap.  Yell  County  resi- 
dents could  make  a  living  on  family  farms 
growing  row  crops  like  corn  and  cotton,  or 
find  employment  in  one  of  the  sawmills 
and  woodpulp  faotories  that  process  tim- 
ber from  the  area's  deep  forests. 

But  things  are  changing,  here  as  in  other 
rural  are.is.  Increasingly,  larger  farms  are 
squeezing  out  the  small  producer,  and  cut- 
backs in  the  timber  industry  have  Idled 
many.  To  provide  steady  employment  and 
curb  the  steady  population  loss  to  the  cities 
(15  percent  since  1950).  county  leaders  are 
seeking  to  attract  new  Indurtry  and  develop 
the  area's  lakes  and  woodj  for  recreation. 
Industry's  demands  for  a  skilled  labor  sup- 
ply have  spurred  the  county  to  establish 
an  antlpoverty  program,  with  the  emphasl.s 
on  education.  Project  Head  Start  is  part 
of  the  effort. 

Explains  Mrs.  Hazel  Marcum,  a  fourth 
grade  teacher,  who  directs  the  local  Head 
Start  project:  "A  lot  of  kids  show  up  for 
the  first  day  of  school  showing  serious  effects 
from  neglect.  They  don't  have  shoes,  or 
they're  not  clean.  Some  from  large  fami- 
lies can't  say  more  than  a  few  words.  They 
can't  keep  up  in  class,  and  they're  laughed 
at.  It  doesn't  take  lon^  before  they  lose 
Interest." 

WHAT  THE  CHILDnCN  ARE  TAUGHT 

To  prevent  this  year's  crop  of  first  graders 
from  being  laughed  at.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  pouring  $84, million  in  antlpoverty 
fimds  into  Head  Start  projects  in  2.300  com- 
munities. Yell  County's  program  cost 
•49,000.  90  percent  of  It  to  b«  paid  bv  the 
Federal  Government.  The  county  will  pay 
the  rest.  At  half -day  sessions  in  the  coun- 
ty's 7  schools.  233  pupils  learn  to  recognize 
ccHors  and  shapes,  to  use  scissors,  listen  to 
music,  recite  nursery  rhymes,  and  identify 
simple  household  objects  like  a  toothbrush 
and  a  bar  of  soap. 

In  addition  to  the  zoo.  the  youngsters  have 
been  taken  on  trips  to  a  supermarket,  a  dam. 
a  movie  (Walt  Disney's  "Cinderella"),  a  li- 
brary, and  to  Arkansas  Polytechnic  College 
in  nearby  Russellvllle.  where  an  unexpected 
attraction  proved  to  be  the  public  rest- 
rooms.  "Miny  of  them  had  never  seen  In- 
door plumbing  before."  a  teacher  explained. 

Visit  the  Ola  School  here,  and  you  get  an 
idea  of  the  problem.  A  few  faces  are  gaunt. 
One  child  has  burns  on  her  chin,  which  her 
teachers  think  might  have  come  from  hud- 
dling too  close  to  a  stove  to  keep  warm. 
Mrs.  Mjrcum  points  to  a  thin  girl  at  the  cor- 
ner of  a  table  who  is  rubbing  her  eyes,  and 
whoce  dress  hangs  down  almost  to  her 
ankles. 

"We  had  a  devil  of  a  time  getting  her 
here."  she  says.    "It  took  three  visits  to  the 


home  before  her  mother  would  let  her  come. 
Some  of  the  other  children  In  the  family 
have  never  been  to  school.  Their  mother 
said  there  was  no  use  sending  them. 

she's  GFTTINa  ANIMATED 

"When  we  finally  got  her,  she  didn't  eat 
her  snack  (of  mUk  and  cookies)  In  the 
morning,  or  her  lunch  for  3  days.  Just 
chewed  bubble  gum  off  in  a  corner  and 
rubbed  her  eyes.  Now  she's  eating  an.J  be- 
ginning to  talk  to  the  other  children.  At  the 
zoo.  she  Jumped  around  like  crazy,  and  she 
talked  the  whole  way  back  on  the  bus." 

But  these  children  are  exceptions.  Most 
are  normal,  healthy,  and  active.  "Want  to 
look  at  my  coloring  book?"  one  of  the  class' 
two  Negro  pupils  asks.  He  wants  a  visitor  to 
see  a  crayon  drawing  he  did.  a  caged  ham- 
ster, and  a  plant  that  he  and  other  young- 
sters take  turns  watering. 

If  you  Judge  Head  Start  as  an  experiment 
In  cultiural  enrichment,  it  seems  to  be  work- 
ing well  here.  The  children  benefiting  by  8 
weeks  of  special  summer  schooling  are  In- 
deed from  impoverished  homes.  A  ratio  of 
1  teacher  for  each  16  pupils  assxires  personal 
attention  to  each  child's  needs,  and  the  work 
of  the  teachers  is  supplemented  by  14  teach- 
er aides,  most  of  them  college  students  or 
graduates. 

But  Head  Start  Is  not  without  Its  prob- 
lems here,  and  those  problems  are  re- 
flected in  the  experiences  of  other  Head  Start 
communities  across  the  Nation. 

Antlpoverty  officials  In  Washington  argue 
that  if  the  opportunity  offered  to  Head  Start 
youth  Is  to  have  any  lasting  effect,  it  must 
be  reinforced  in  the  home.  The  program, 
therefore,  provides  for  employing  parents  of 
the  children  as  paid  volunteers  in  the  schools 
(as  teacher  aides  and  recreation  leaders,  for 
example),  and  for  extending  community 
services  to  help  parents  with  family  prob- 
lems. Under  the  Yell  County  program,  five 
home  economists  have  been  hired  to  teach 
low-income  mothers  proper  budgeting,  cook- 
ing skills,  nutrition,  and  health  care. 

But  this  part  of  the  program  has  met  with 
little  success.  Says  Boss  Mitchell.  Yell 
County  antlpoverty  director:  "When  some 
of  these  mothers  are  working  8  or  9  hours  a 
day  they  dont  feel  like  going  to  a  meeting 
at  night  to  learn  how  to  run  their  home. 
Some  who  aren't  working  wouldn't  be  good 
examples  for  the  kids  in  school.  Or  they 
have  a  feeling  that  their  clothes  aren't  good 
enough  or  their  hair's  not  fixed  right." 

Medical  treatment  is  another  problem. 
Every  youngster  in  Head  Start  is  to  be  given 
a  complete  health  checkup.  Under  Yell 
County's  budget,  local  physicians  are  paid 
$2  and  local  dentists  $2  for  each  examination 
they  give.  But  Washington  has  made  no  al- 
lowance for  correcting  the  deficiencies  de- 
tected. Examinations  on  local  children  here 
have  revealed  deficiencies.  Including  bad 
teeth,  malnutrition,  possible  tuberculosis, 
and  one  child  suffering  from  a  heart  defect! 
Mrs.  Marciun  hopes  that  local  welfare  funds 
will  be  made  available  to  treat  some  children, 
but  she  has  no  assurance  of  It. 

Head  Start  officials  In  Washington  ac- 
knowledge these  problems.  "This  parental 
Involvement  thing  has  not  gone  as  well  as  we 
think  it  can  go."  says  Jule  M.  Sugarman. 
the  program's  deputy  associate  director,  "but 
we've  made  a  start."  Head  Start  administra- 
tors say  they  anticipated  that  some  medical 
problems  might  go  uncorrected,  but  they  rea- 
son that  uncovering  the  deficiencies  Is  an 
achievement  nonetheless. 

SOME    SIDE    ETTECTS 

Though  it  is  too  early  to  assess  the  results 
of  Head  Start,  the  program  has  already  had 
some  notable  side  effects  in  Yell  County.  It 
is  the  first  major  project  undertaken  Jointly 
by  the  county's  seven  autonomous  school 
districts.  In  the  past,  programs  such  as  for- 
eign-language Instruction  or  music  that  no 


single  school  district  could  support  have 
sometimes  been  abandoned  because  of  lack 
of  cooperation  among  the  districts.  Head 
Start  also  appears  to  have  wiped  out  the  last 
vestiges  of  racial  segregation  in  county 
schools.  Washington  insisted  on  countywlde 
integration  as  a  condition  of  releasing  Head 
Start  funds.  Finally,  the  project  has  set 
precedent  by  keeping  school  doors  open  dur- 
ing the  summer  months. 

Local  officials  now  seek  to  employ  county 
schools  as  a  year-round  weapon  In  the  antl- 
poverty program.  Twenty-six  adults  are 
learning  to  read  and  write  in  new  basic  edu- 
cation  classes.  Vocational-training  courses 
have  been  proposed  to  teach  new  skills  to 
the  Jobless.  Remedial  reading  classes  for  po- 
tentlal  school  dropouts,  begun  this  summer, 
will  be  expanded  when  the  fall  term  begins. 
And  if  Washington  approves  the  county's 
$150,000  request  for  a  continuation  or  Head 
Start,  next  year's  crop  of  low-income  first- 
graders  may  get  a  heavier  dose  of  preschool 
training  than  was  available  this  summer. 

"I  don't  guess  we  have  any  more  of  a  pov- 
erty problem  than  a  lot  of  other  areas,"  says 
county  antlpoverty  chief.  Mitchell.  "But 
we've  got  a  handle  on  our  problem.  With  a 
little  bit  of  education,  maybe  we  can  lick 
it." 

I  Mark  R.  Arnold. 


[Prom  the  National  Observer,  Aug.  30.  1965] 

"SUBPROFESSIONAL"' THREAT        TO         WELFAEI; 

Workers?:    How  Self-help  Is  a   Key  in 
THE  War  on  Poverty 

Pittsburgh. — A  vast  army  of  antlpoverty 
workers  is  prowling  the  Nation's  slums.  In- 
vading schoolrooms  and  hospitals,  and  pro- 
viding in  the  process  both  a  service  and  a 
challenge  to  the  professionals  who  guard  the 
Nation's  traditional  health,  education,  and 
welfare  institutions. 

In  the  war  on  poverty's  most  direct  self- 
help  effort,  local  community-action  agencies 
across  the  country  have  recruited  15,000 
slum  residents — people  whose  knowledge  of 
poverty  is  firsthand.  Fresh  from  the  welfare 
rolls  or  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  they 
are  whisked  through  quickie  training 
courses,  put  on  salaries  of  $4,000  to  $5,000  a 
year,  and  sent  back  to  the  slums  where  they 
grew  up  to  help  lift  their  neighbors  from 
poverty.  Washington  officials  say  their  abll- 
Ity  to  communicate  with  the  poor  often 
makes  these  grass-roots  antlpoverty  workers 
more  effective  than  trained  professionals 
who  have  worked  the  same  areas  for  years. 

In  Pittsburgh.  250  of  these  neighborhood 
workers,  or  "subprofesslonals."  already  are 
on  the  antlpoverty  payroll.  They  are  help- 
ing the  needy  find  Jobs  and  housing,  assist- 
ing slow  learners  in  slum  classrooms,  direct- 
ing troubled  families  to  agencies  that  can 
help  them,  and  teaching  homemaklng  skills 
to  needy  mothers. 

A  threat  to  standards? 

The  practice  has  serious  Implications  for 
the  professionals  in  the  field  of  foclal  wel- 
fare. Some  social  workers  see  a  potential 
threat  in  the  prospect  of  untrained  workers 
performing  the  tasks  they  spent  years  pre- 
paring for.  Many  local  school  boards  are 
resisting  pressure  to  let  subprofesslonals  into 
the  classrooms.  The  major  professional  or- 
ganizations have  met  with  Sargent  Shriver, 
Director  of  the  antlpoverty  program,  to  seek 
assurances  that  they  will  not  be  bypassed 
by  the  program. 

So  far.  however.  Mr.  Shriver's  lieutenants 
have  encountered  less  resistance  than  thev 
anticipated.  They  stress  that  neighborhood 
workers  can  free  the  professional  from  rou- 
tine chores — recordkeeping  in  hospitals, 
lunchroom  supervision  in  schools — that  pre- 
vent him  from  making  full-time  use  of  his 
training.  They  argue,  too.  that  the  work  of 
the  neighborhood  workers  can  help  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  demand  and  supply  of 
trained   health    aides,    teachers,    and    social 
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workers.  Antlpoverty  officials  estimate  that 
10,000  vacancies  for  social  workers  exist  in 
the  Nation. 

WHERE  THEY    MAY  EXCEL 

But  the  criticism  could  grow  in  the  next 
few  months.  The  number  of  subprofesslon- 
als will  rise  to  66.000  by  mld-1966.  As  these 
workers  advance  through  the  ranks  of  local 
community-action  programs,  they  will  in- 
creasingly be  seated  opposite  the  profession- 
als on  decisionmaking  boards.  Obvlo\isly, 
no  one  Intends  that  amateurs  should  try 
their  hand  at  treating  mental  or  physical 
disorders,  or  tackle  other  sensitive  problems 
requiring  a  high  degree  of  specialization. 
But  Washington  suspects  there  are  many 
Jobs  traditionally  held  down  by  professionals 
at  which  neighborhood  workers  can  excel. 
Direct-contact  social  work  Is  one.  Teaching 
slum  children  Is  another.  Says  a  Federal 
community-action  official:  "Sometimes  a 
school  dropout  can  communicate  better  with 
a  poorly  motivated  slum  kid  than  the 
teacher  can.     Why  shouldn't  he  be  allowed 

to  try?" 

If  nothing  else,  the  use  of  subprofesslonals 
will  test  the  validity  of  the  standards  that 
professionals  set  up  as  qualifications  for  entry 
Into  their  ranks.  Some  critics  contend  these 
standards  are  artificially  high,  and  serve  only 
to  deny  needed  services  to  the  poor. 

Pittsburgh's  community  action  program 
gives  some  clues  to  the  variety  of  ways  in 
which  the  poor  are  being  recruited  to  help 
their  neighbors. 

Under  a  $95,000  contract  with  the  mayor's 
committee  on  human  resources,  the  local 
antlpoverty  agency,  the  board  of  public  as- 
sistance has  taken  30  mothers  off  relief  and 
trained  them  to  teach  cooking,  sanitation, 
and  other  skills  to  needy  mothers  in  the 
home.  The  board's  usual  qualification  for 
such  work:  a  college  degree  in  home  eco- 
nomics. 

Pittsburgh's  Board  of  Education  is  using 
antlpoverty  funds  to  hire  167  subprofesslonals 
to  work  with  regular  teachers  In  the  class- 
rooms. The  usual  qualification  for  teachers: 
A  college  degree  with  18  hours  of  education 
courses. 

Antlpoverty  lawyers  will  break  new  ground 
In  the  next  few  weeks  by  hiring  subprofes- 
slonals to  set  up  interviews,  gather  informa- 
tion, and  Interview  parties  in  welfare,  credit, 
and  housing  disputes. 

The  county  health  department  has  hired 
56  subprofesslonals  to  interview  welfare 
families  needing  health  care,  to  comfort 
the  sick,  to  identify  basic  Illness,  and  to 
staff  mobile  clinics  in  Impoverished  neighbor- 
hoods. 

working  in  EIGHT  TARGET'  AREAS 


Other  local  agencies  with  antlpoverty  con- 
tracts from  the  mayor's  committee  are  train- 
ing the  poor  to  work  out  of  neighborhood 
service  centers  in  the  city's  eight  target 
areas — the  areas  where  the  city  Is  waging  its 
antlpoverty  war.  These  subprofessionals  are 
conducting  Job-placement  interviews,  help- 
ing the  needy  find  clothing  and  housing,  lead- 
ing nl^ht  classes  in  consumer  counseling  and 
home  repairs,  and  serving  as  caseworkers. 

Mrs.  Audrey  Glenn,  31,  the  mother  of 
three,  is  a  caseworker.  A  high  school  drop- 
out, she  was  a  welfare  recipient  for  7  years 
before  being  plucked  from  the  relief  rolls  by 
the  mayor's  committee.  After  3  weeks  of 
training,  she  was  sent  back  to  the  slums 
of  the  city's  Hill  district,  where  she  grew  up, 
to  help  her  neighbors. 

Mrs.  Glenn  sees  her  role  as  "part  coun- 
selor, part  real  estate  agent  (she  finds  hous- 
ing for  people) ,  part  taxi  driver  to  take  people 
who  need  help  to  the  hospital,  and  part 
traffic  cop  to  direct  them  to  the  services  that 
are  available." 

David  G.  Hill,  Pittsburgh's  32-year-old 
community-action  director,  considers  Mrs. 
Glenn  and  her  fellow  neighborhood  workers 
the  nucleus  of  the  city's  $9  million   antl- 


poverty program — and  the  chief  hope  for  its 
success.  "The  biggest  problem  when  youTe 
dealing  with  the  poor  is  one  of  communica- 
tion," he  says.  "All  kinds  of  agencies  have 
been  seeking  to  help  the  poor  for  years.  At 
the  same  time  you  have  all  these  people  who 
need  help  and  don't  know  where  to  turn. 
They  don't  read  the  papers.  They  dont  get 
the  message  on  TV.  They're  suspicious  of 
outsiders.  These  subprofesslonals  are  our 
connecting  link.  They  have  faced  the  same 
barriers  and  speak  the  same  language.  Peo- 
ple open  up  to  them." 

Mrs.  Glenn  has  met  little  resistance  to 
help  on  her  rounds  in  the  Hill  district.  She 
recalls  a  Negro  woman  she  met  pushing  a 
baby  carriage  down  a  cobblestone  street.  "I 
said,  'What  a  cute  baby  you  have.'  She  said, 
'It's  not  mine,  it's  my  daughter's.'  I  asked. 
•Where's  your  daughter?'  And  she  said  her 
daughter  was  In  the  hospital  having  another 
baby."  With  a  few  more  questions,  Mrs. 
Glenn  learned  that  the  baby's  father  was 
about  to  be  drafted,  that  the  couple  was  not 
legally  married,  and  that  the  rent  might  not 
be  paid  on  time.  Since  then  she  has  been 
working  with  the  family  and  city  agencies 
to  help  straighten  out  their  problems. 

aiming    for    INSTITtrnONAL    CHANGE 

But  the  neighborhood  workers  have  a  role 
that  goes  beyond  breaking  down  the  barriers 
of  suspicion  that  many  troubled  families  erect 
toward  outsiders. 

Often,  antlpoverty  warriers  insist,  tradi- 
tional welfare  programs  have  Ignored  the 
people  who  needed  their  services  most.  This 
happens,  they  say,  either  because  the  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  conform  to  the  admin^ 
Istrators'  concept — often  mistaken — of  thfc 
needs  of  the  poor,  or  because  ctf  arbitrary 
bureaucratic  restrictions.  The  neighborhood 
workers  "Identify  with  the  poor,"  says  an 
antlpoverty  official. 

With  the  bait  of  antlpoverty  funds,  Mr. 
Hill's  agency  Is  tr3rlng  to  entice  welfare  serv- 
ices— from  Salvation  Army  to  pubUc  assist- 
ance and  Traveler's  Aid — to  reexamine  their 
programs.  In  a  sense,  the  city's  antlpoverty 
program  is  the  tail  that  seeks  to  wag  the 
welfare  dog. 

father    IS    DISHWASHER 

Wagging  the  welfare  dog  is  not  always  easy, 
as  Mrs.  Glenn  knows  from  her  own  experience 
and  that  of  the  people  with  whom  she  now 
works.  She  cites  the  example  of  the  woman 
she  met  with  the  b.aby  carriage : 

"When  the  daughter  came  home  from  the 
hospital,  I  went  to  visit  her.  She  and  the 
children's  father  have  a  two-room  apart- 
ment that's  horrible,  and  it  costs  them  $100 
a  month.  He's  making  $40  a  week  as  a  dish- 
washer. His  mother  had  been  on  welfare. 
He's  a  high  school  graduate  and  bright 
enough  to  be  in  college,  but  no  one  ever  took 
an  Interest  in  him.  Now  that  he's  about  to 
be  drafted,  he  could  be  deferred  since  he  has 
a  family  to  support.  But  he  can't  prove 
he's  got  to  support  his  family  to  the  draft 
board  unless  he  produces  a  marriage  license 
or  a  notarized  statement  saying  they're  his 
children.  I  want  to  get  them  married,  but 
he  doesn't  have  the  $15  for  a  blood  test, 
which  you  need  to  get  married.  I'm  trying 
to  get  welfare  to  lend  him  the  money  for 
the  blood  test,  but  they're  dragging  their 
feet." 

Much  of  Mrs.  Glenn's  work — and  that  of 
Mr.  Hill — Involves  persuading  agencies  to 
be  more  responsive  to  people  who  need  help. 
One  official  calls  this  "breaking  down  the 
"bureaucratic  mentality  that  makes  some 
administrators  consider  human  problems  as 
Just  more  paperwork." 

AN    INCENTin:   to    REFORM 

Mr.  Hill  concedes  that  "promoting  institu- 
tional change"  is  a  difficult  Job.  "Some  of 
the  agencies  resist  new  ideas."  he  says,  "and 
new  ways  of  dealing  with  problems.  The 
whole  Idea  of  citizen  participation  is  foreign 


to  them."  But  he  believes  that  thp  threat  of 
cutting  off  an  agency's  antipovetty  subsidy 
will  prove  a  powerful  incentive  toVeform. 

Some  traditional  administrators  see  the 
subprofesslonals  as  a  divisive  force,  raising 
false  hopes  in  the  community,  and  breeding 
disillusionment  with  established  Institutions. 
"They're  sending  people  in  here  looking  for 
handouts,"  moans  a  welfare  official  In  Pitts- 
burgh, "and  when  they  don't  get  them,  we 
get  the  blame." 

Too,  neighborhood  workers  sometimes 
overstep  the  bounds  of  their  competence. 
"Not  only  are  some  of  these  people  giving 
legal  advice,"  complains  an  antlpoverty  law- 
yer in  Washington.  D.O.,  "they're  giving  bad 
legal  advice." 

ANP    WHEN    THE   POOR   AREN'T   POOR? 

And  some  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the 
neighborhood-worker  program  wonder  how 
long  the  formerly  impoverished  can  main- 
tain the  identification  with  the  poor,  an 
Identification  that  is  the  key  to  their  use- 
fulness. Asks  Aaron  Schmals.  Mr.  Shriver's 
watchdog  on  local  community-action  em- 
ployment of  subprofesslonals:  "When  you 
take  a  poor  person  and  pay  him  $4,(X)0  or 
$5,000  a  year,  does  he  represent  the  interests 
of  the  poor  anymore?  What  happens  when 
he  starts  wanting  buttons  on  his  phone, 
plush  bookcases,  and  the  other  office  status 
symbols?" 

Despite  these  problems,  Washington  Is  so 
hopeful  that  the  idea  will  work  that  plan- 
ners are  studying  ways  of  using  subprofes- 
sionals to  open  up  vast  new  fields  of  em- 
pl03rment.  Besides  working  In  "human  serv- 
ices," Mr.  Schmais  says,  the  subprofesslonals 
could  be  used  in  such  fields  as  conservation, 
air  pollution,  and  urban  renewal. 

Mr.  Schmals  argues  that  the  subprofes- 
sional  concept  is  actually  an  extension  of 
efforts  that  have  been  accepted  for  years.  He 
cites  hospitals,  "First  you  had  the  doctors, 
then  the  nurses,  then  nurses'  aides.  In  the 
antlpoverty  program,  we're  doing  the  same 
thing:  Breaking  down  traditional  Jobs  and 
opening  them  up  to  new  kinds  of  personnel 
to  meet  a  growing  need."  Nor  is  he  surprised 
that  there  is  resistance:  "All  the  major  in- 
stitutional systems  are  loath  to  let  In  any- 
one who  has  less  than  the  set  credentials," 
he  says. 

Mr.  Schmals  Is  by  training  a  psychologist. 
Before  Joining  the  antlpoverty  program,  he 
spent  several  years  as  a  social  worker  in 
East  Hsurlem,  where  he  learned  that  profes- 
sional training  often  can  be  something  less 
than  an  indispensable  tool  In  helping  the 
Ix>or. 

"What  credentials  do  you  really  need  to 
work  with  a  poor  family?"  he  asks.  "Do 
you  really  need  2  years  of  graduate  study 
for  some  kinds  of  work?  We  want  to  get 
the  professionals  thinking  about  questions 
like  these.  Maybe  some  of  the  skills  you 
really  need  are  those  the  professionals  don't 
have  because  they've  never  liecn  faced  with 

poverty." 

Mark  R.  Arnold. 


(From  the  National  Observer,  Aug.  30.  19661 

A  Step-Up  in  Aid  for  Los  Angeles; 

the  Mosk  Prophecy 

Fifteen  months  ago  Stanley  Mosk,  then 
California's  attorney  general,  wrote  a  report 
warning  that  Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  WU- 
Uam  H.  Parker  and  his  department  were 
likely  targets  of  Negro  resentment. 

Mr.  Mosk  predicted  that  "in  Los  Angeles 
if  demonstrators  are  Joined  by  the  Negro 
community  at  large."  the  militia  would  have 
to  be  called  in.  "MUUons  in  property  dam- 
age may  ensue,  untold  lives  may  be  lost,  and 
California  will  have  receised  an  unsurpassed 
injury  to  her  reputation." 

Mr.  Mosk's  prophecy  came  true.  But  last 
week  the  Federal  Government,  the  California 
State  administration,  and  others  were  trying 
to  make  sure  that  it  wouldn't  happen  again. 
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President  Johnson  named  a  special  task 
force  of  Federal  ofiBclals,  headed  by  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark,  to  formulate 
a  rehabilitation  plan  for  the  devastated 
Watts  area,  the  scene  of  the  heaviest  rioting. 
The  Government  anticipates  programs  for  ex- 
panding surplus  food  distribution,  accelerat- 
ing construction  of  low-income  housing.  In- 
creasing health  and  medical  services,  and  en- 
rolling Jobless  youths  In  vocational  training. 

A  political  deadlock  between  Los  Angeles 
Mayor  Samuel  W.  Yorty  and  Sargent  Shrlver's 
Federal  Offlce  of  Economic  Opportunity  waa 
broken,  releasing  $20  million*  In  antlpoverty 
fimds  In  time  to  benent  slum  children  re- 
tximlng  to  city  schools  next  month. 

Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown's  eight-man  Inves- 
tigating panel,  headed  by  John  A.  McCone, 
former  director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  began  an  inquiry  Into  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  riots.  At  least  two  other  In- 
vestigations were  underway.  One  waa  under 
the  direction  of  the  Los  Angeles  city  council; 
the  other  by  a  group  of  Protestant  church- 
men. 

These  efforts  will  be  augmented  by  others 
In  the  next  few  weeks.  The  Congress  of  Ra- 
cial Equality  Intends  to  set  up  consumer  co- 
operatives and  credit  unions  in  the  45- 
square-mlle  Watts  area.  Other  clvU  rights 
groups  are  planning  to  help  In  the  rehabili- 
tation. The  city  council  wUl  reconsider  Its 
decision  last  October  against  establishing  a 
human  relations  commission  to  deal  with  ra- 
cial problems. 

President  Johnson,  commenting  on  the 
riot,  said  last  week  that  all  these  efforts  are 
too  late.  The  tragedy  has  already  occxirred. 
the  dead  cannot  be  revived,  and  the  scars  of 
inaction  over  many  years  have  begun  to  show 
themselves." 

"Thk  BoTs  Who  Last  30  Dats  Usttaixt  Stat 
On":  At  a  Job  Corps  Centeb,  Disciplini 
iMPsovis.    BTTT    Many    PBOBuaas    Persist 

(By  It£ark  R.  Arnold) 
Royal,  Ark.— a  year  ago.  Albert  Zlegler,  a 

bright,  eager,  athletic  Negro  school  dropout. 

was  washing  dishes  in  a  hamburger  stand  in 

San  Antonio,  convinced  he  was  "going  no- 

7^,^"^^  P-  ^*  ^^^-  «^ortly  after 
I  talked  to  him  at  the  Ouachita  Job  Corps 
Conservation  Center  here.  Alberte  ("Zlg"  to 
his  friends)  left  for  Washington.  D  C  where 
he  and  43  other  promising  Job  Corps  recruits 
WUl  take  up  residence  for  6  months  of  work 
in  Government  offices.  When  his  8  months 
are  up,  Zlg  will  go  into  a  vocational  training 
program  at  a  large  urban  Job  Corps  center, 
into  military  service,  or  maybe  to  a  well- 
paying  Job  back  In  San  Antonio. 

I  remember  Zlg  from  my  visit  last  March 
to  this  U.S.  Forest  Service  camp  in  days 
living  and  working  with  many  of  these  boys 
searching  for  some  clues  to  whether  the 
basic  educational  and  work  skills  they  are 
learning  can  give  a  permanent  uplift  to 
youths  from  rural  backwaters  and  urben 
alums.  My  return  visit  last  week  raised  more 
questions  than  It  answered  about  this  key 
part  of  President  Johnson's  poverty  pro- 
gram. 

The  most  obvious  change  about  the  boys 
Is  that  they  look  healthier.  Those  who  have 
been  here  for  more  than  5  months  have 
gained  an  average  of  11  pounds.  I  was 
struck  too  by  several  other  things:  The  bar- 
racks are  cleaner,  discipline  Is  much  im- 
proved, and  morale  is  generally  quite  high 
Coming  here  was  the  best  thing  I  ever  did  " 
says  18-year-old  Jim  McNease.  who  left  12 
brothers  and  sisters  behind  In  northern 
Arkansas  when  he  moved  to  Ouachita 
Other  boys  echo  his  comments. 

ONE   sot's    STJCCESS    STORT 

A  few  boys  who  were  self-conscious,  sus- 
picloiis.  or  homesick,  are  now  more  sociable 
and  better  adjusted  to  camp  life.  One  of 
them,  the  subject  of  derisive  Jokes  when  I 
worked  with  him,  has  done  so  well  that  he 


was  named  an  assistant  group  leader,  which 
means  he  gives  orders  and  those  who  once 
ridiculed  him  obey. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  camp  has  been 
plagued  by  a  dropout  rate  of  40  percent; 
bureaucratic  snarls  and  lack  of  facilities 
continue  to  retard  the  corpsmen's  prog- 
ress. And,  worst  of  all,  many  who  need 
special  attention  are  not  getting  it  owing 
to  a  shortage  of  skilled  professionals  on 
the  camp's  staff. 

These  problems,  and  others  I  encountered 
at  the  camp,  are  not  confined  to  Ouachita. 
Hopefully,  many  of  them  can  be  traced  to 
the  speed  with  which  the  administration 
moved  to  mobilize  its  war  on  poverty,  and 
may  in  time  be  corrected.  In  the  past  8 
months,  Sargent  Shrlver's  Offlce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (GEO),  the  Federal  antlpoverty 
agency,  has  opened  up  38  conservation  cen- 
ters like  Ouachita,  7  lorban  centers  for  ad- 
vanced vocational  training,  and  5  women's 
centers,  enrolling  a  total  of  10,800  young- 
sters ages  16  to  21.  Now  the  emphasis  is 
shifting  from  opening  new  camps  and  filling 
them  with  corpsmen  to  what  private  indus- 
try calls  "quality  control."  Antlpoverty  ad- 
ministrators in  Washington  are  reassessing 
the  content  of  the  Job  Corps  training  and 
revamping  It  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  the 
youths: 

WHY   THE    HIGH   DROPOUT    RATE? 

Steps  have  already  been  taken  to  curb 
the  dropout  problem,  which  is  running  about 
15  percent  nationwide,  considerably  below 
the  figure  at  Ouachita.  Ouachita's  crewcut 
director.  Ralph  Kunz.  a  career  forestry  ofB- 
clal,  explains  why  his  camp  has  lost  so  many 
youths: 

"At  the  beginning  we  were  Just  an  ex- 
tension of  the  screening  process.  Some  boys 
came  here  Just  for  the  airplane  ride.  Quite 
a  few  got  homesick.  We  lost  a  half  dozen 
when  we  said  everyone  would  have  to  receive 
shots  (for  diphtheria,  typhoid,  tetanus,  etc.) . 
They  were  afraid  to  •  •  •.  Out  of  one  group 
of  24  that  came  in  we  lost  18  within  a  week. 
They  had  no  clear  Idea  what  the  Job  Corps 
was  all  about,  and  when  the  leaders  among 
them  went,  they  aU  did.  But  those  who 
last  30  days  are  usually  sure  bets  to  stay  on." 
Of  the  180  boys  who  have  filed  Into  Oua- 
chita since  the  camp  opened  In  February, 
71  have  left.  Some  quit  because  they  didn't 
think  they  were  getting  anything  out  of  the 
training.  Eleven,  including  several  who 
threatened  a  group  of  local  youths  in  Hot 
Springs  with  a  gun,  were  discharged  as  trou- 
blemakers. One  boy  of  low  intelligence 
whom  I  knew  quite  well  left  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. "He  Just  wandered  from  pillar  to  post; 
we  couldn't  get  through  to  him,"  explained 
a  member  of  the  camp's  staff. 

Another  reason  for  the  high  dropout  rate 
is  that  local  recruiting  agencies,  usually  State 
employment  services  or  community  anti- 
poverty  groups,  have  sometimes  painted 
glowing  plctxu-es  of  life  at  the  camps  in  their 
eagerness  to  sign  up  recruits,  for  which  they 
are  paid  an  average  of  $80  a  head  by  Wash- 
ington. "I  was  told  they'd  give  you  a  high 
school  diploma  and  guarantee  you  a  Job," 
Ouachita  Corpsman  James  P.  Van  Volken- 
burg  said  at  a  barracks  bull  session.  "Now 
I  learn  that's  not  true."  "You  mean  they 
don't?"  asked  an  astonished  camper. 

To  trim  the  dropout  rates,  Washington 
now  sends  all  new  recruits  to  special  induc- 
tion centers  for  3  weeks  of  indoctrina- 
tion, tests,  and  health  shots.  Those  who 
don't  like  what  they're  in  for  usually  drop  out 
at  that  time. 

EstabUshment  of  the  Induction  centers 
may  bring  the  dropout  problem  xinder  con- 
trol.   But  other  deficiencies  persist. 

Take  education.  Each  of  the  105  corpsmen 
at  Ouachita  spends  3  days  a  week  follow- 
ing, at  his  own  speed,  a  coiirse  of  programed 
Instruction  in  reading  and  arithmetic  imder 
the  guidance  of  11  teachers.  With  the  yoxmg- 
sters  who  came  to  camp  with  a  basic  educa- 
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tlon  this  program  has  proved  remarkably  ef- 
fectlve.  Many  of  the  youths  have  advanced 
the  equivalent  of  two  or  three  school  grades. 
But  most  of  the  illiterates  are  fioundering 
"They  have  short  attention  spans,  and  after 
a  while  they  lose  Interest  entirely,"  says  one 
Instructor.  "We  need  material  that  will  hold 
their  Interest — flash  cards,  audiovisual  alda 
But  you  have  to  go  through  channels  to  get 
everything,  and  that  takes  time." 

A    LOSS     ON    EITHER    SHJE 

Camp  instructors  are  unable  to  give  the 
nonreaders  the  attention  they  require.  Says 
Instructor  Cecil  Tackett:  "If  you  take  care  of 
the  kid  who  really  has  problems,  you're  ne- 
glectlng  the  bulk  of  the  boys.  So  you  work 
most  with  those  In  the  middle,  they're  the 
largest  number,  and  you  lose  those  on  either 
end." 

Nor  will  the  problem  be  solved  by  hiring 
more  teachers.  "Some  of  these  kids  have 
very  seriovis  speech  Impediments,"  says  Guid- 
ance Director  Don  CogdiU.  "There's  nothing 
we  can  do  for  them.  We're  not  trained  to 
handle  this  type  of  problem.  Others  need 
psychiatric  care,  and  it's  holding  up  their 
progress  that  they're  not  getting  it."  He 
suggests,  and  Director  Kunz  agrees,  that  the 
camp  should  hire  a  consulting  speech  thera- 
pist  and  a  consulting  psychiatrist,  for  which 
funds  are  only  now  becoming  avtdlable.  But 
because  the  camp  has  not  had  these  services, 
valuable  months  have  been  lost. 
"  Or  take  counseling.  Mr.  Cogdill,  a  former 
Jxinlor  high  school  guidance  coordinator  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  is  acutely  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  youths,  away  from 
home  for  the  first  time  and  plagued  by  self- 
doubt,  desperately  need  to  discuss  their 
problems  with  someone.  I  found  many  of 
them  hungry  for  advice — and  reassurance. 
But  as  the  camp's  only  professional  counsel- 
or, Mr.  Cogdill  complains  he's  too  busy  ad- 
ministering psychological  and  aptitude  tests 
to  fill  the  need.  His  administrative  biu-eau 
will  be  eased  now  that  the  new  recruits  are 
taking  the  tests  in  Induction  centers. 

THE  WORLD   OF  WORK 

The  closest  thing  to  counseling  now  offered 
is  a  course  called  World  of  Work,  a  combina- 
tion free  wheeling  discussion  and  group 
therapy  session  in  which  the  youths  are  en- 
couraged to  discuss  their  problems.  On  one 
day  last  week  the  conversation  touched  on 
such  subjects  as  preparing  for  a  Job  Inter- 
view, budgeting,  use  of  a  checkbook,  taxes, 
and  basic  hygiene.  But  the  class  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  personal  counseling,  and  the 
boys  seem  to  notice  it.  Most  of  those  who 
recently  filled  out  a  form  evaluating  their 
training  said  they  didn't  feel  that  the  staff 
took  enough  interest  In  their  problems. 

In  the  absence  of  intensive  counseling, 
many  of  the  boys  continue  to  drift.  Carl 
Ward,  a  modest,  personable  16-year-old  from 
Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.,  told  me  In  March  he 
thought  he  might  like  to  be  a  truckdriver. 
When  I  asked  a  camp  official  about  him  at 
that  time,  I  was  told:  "A  lot  of  them  come 
here  thinking  they  want  to  drive  a  truck. 
They  don't  know  about  a  lot  of  other  Jobs. 
What  we'll  try  to  do  Is  open  their  minds  to 
other  opportunities."  Now.  15  pounds  heav- 
ier, Carl  works  in  the  camp  kitchen  as  a 
cook's  helper.  I  asked  him  last  week  what 
he'd  like  to  do  when  he  finishes  his  train- 
ing. "I  don't  know,  maybe  drive  a  truck." 
he  said. 

On  the  days  that  the  boys  are  not  in  the 
classrooms,  they  break  off  into  groups  for 
work  training.  The  idee  is  not  to  teach  them 
mastery  of  a  specific  trade,  but  to  expose 
them  to  various  types  of  constructive  work. 
Eleven  boys  besides  Carl  Ward  work  as  cook's 
helpers.  Three  boys,  who  hope  to  become 
X-ray  technicians,  work  in  the  camp  dis- 
pensary. A  stureying  team,  working  under 
a  civil  engineer,  laid  out  a  basketball  court 
at  the  camp  and  a  dirt  road.  Three  boys, 
operating  the  camp's  bulldozer  and  road- 
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grader,  helped  to  build  a  2 -mile  road  In  the 
Oxiachita  National  Forest.  One  crew  has 
dug  the  foundations  and  poured  concrete  to 
erect  two  quonset  huts  at  a  ranger  station. 
Another  group,  working  und^r  a  carpenter 
hired  by  the  camp  as  a  consultant,  is  build- 
ing carports  for  the  permanent  homes  at  the 
camp,  and  several  of  the  boys  have  laid 
topsoil,  built  rock-and-mortar  drainage 
ditches,  and  prepared  campsites  at  a  nearby 
public  recreation  area. 

There  are  fewer  loafers  at  Quachlta  than 
there  were  In  March,  and  the  corpsmen  take 
more  pride  in  what  they  are  doing.  "I  feel 
good  to  see  people  actually  using  what  we 
built."  said  Corpsman  Harry  Duckworth,  who 
pointed  out  to  me  the  parking  walls  and 
campsites  his  crew  had  prepared. 

This  work  sovmds  impressive,  and  It  is. 
But  there  have  been  times  when  campers 
have  been  featherbedded  onto  make-work 
maintenance  crews  to  keep  them  busy.  Ma- 
chinery and  tools  to  outfit  woodworking  and 
welding  shops  stand  uniised  because  the 
building  to  house  them  is  not  completed. 
And  several  boys  complained  to  me  that  the 
most  constructive  work  always  goes  to  a  few 
boys  (who  they  admitted  were  good  workers) 
while  they  are  left  to  do  custodial  chores 
around  the  camp. 

How  do  you  measure  the  camp's  success — 
and  the  success  of  the  Job  Corps? 

The  corps  is  obviously  giving  a  chance  to 
many  youths  who  never  had  a  chance  be- 
fore. Albert  Zlegler  is  a  prime  example. 
But  he,  as  hEis  been  noted,  was  bright  and 
eager  to  start  with.  The  legion  of  dropouts, 
on  the  other  hand,  indicates  that  many 
youths  who  needed  a  chance  as  much  or 
perhaps  more  than  Albert  Zlegler  did  not 
find  it   in   the  Job  Corps. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  everyone  at  Ouachita 
has  learned  something.  This  became  clear 
to  me  when  I  asked  a  nonreader  at  lunch 
one  day  to  spell  his  name.  He  hesitatingly 
scrawled  a  signature  on  his  napkin,  rather 
than  write  it  into  my  notebook  where  his 
possible  mistakes  would  take  on  a  look  of 
permanence. 
What  is  the  yardstick? 
Asks  Dr.  Howard  Brighton,  Ouachita's 
chief  on  instruction:  "How  do  you  measxire 
the  fact  that  X  now  knows  what  a  tooth- 
brush is  for  and  that  he  takes  his  shoes  off 
before  getting  into  bed,  and  that  Y  can 
make  change  for  a  dollar?  Or  that  a  boy 
who  said  'I  alnt  gonna  do  nothln*  *  whenever 
he  was  asked  to  do  anjrthing  at  all  is  now  a 
willing  worker?  Or  take  R.  He  couldnt 
read  the  alphabet  when  he  got  here  5  months 
ago.  Now  every  day  he  reads  over  and  over 
again,  'I  am  a  man.  I  am  not  an  ant.'  He's 
trying.  I  know  he's  trying,  and  someday  he's 
going  to  get  it." 

How  Indeed  do  you  meastire  this  kind 
of  progress? 

Yet  there  are  doubts  about  the  program 
among  educators  on  the  Job  Corps  staff.  It 
is  expected  that  most  youths  who  have  ac- 
quired basic  work  and  study  skills  at  con- 
servation camps  like  Ouachita  will  go  on 
to  an  urban  Job  Corps  center  for  training 
In  occupations  ranging  from  medical  tech- 
nology to  auto  mechanics  and  landscaping. 
But  many  will  Join  the  Armed  Forces  or 
return  home  after  their  Initial  training, 
which  runs  from  6  months  to  2  years. 

Worries  one  educator:  "There  is  a  real 
question  whether  some  of  these  kids  aren't 
going  to  be  more  frustrated  than  they  were 
before  when  they  get  out  and  find  they  face 
some  of  the  same  barriers  they  faced  be- 
fore— no  high  school  diploma,  no  market- 
able skill,  racial  discrimination."  These 
doubts  are  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  Wash- 
ington has  not  yet  clearly  spelled  out  the 
machinery  for  placement  of  Job  Corps  grad- 
uates, because,  a  spokesman  notes,  "We've 
had  only  a  few  so  far."  Job  Corps  officials 
Intend  to  rely  heavily  for  placement  on  State 
employment  agencies,  which  may  not  pursue 
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opportunities  for  the  graduates  as  aggres- 
sively as  Washington  would  like. 

The  boys  at  Ouachita  are  only  dimly 
aware  of  the  continuing  question  mark  In 
their  future.  They're  confident  that  their 
training  here  will  enable  them  to  land  a 
good  Job,  and  If  they  have  trouble,  the  Job 
Corps  will  help  them  out.  This  confidence 
leaves  them  free  to  indulge  their  fancy  for 
less  weighty  matters,  like  how  they  will  look 
In  the  Corps  blazers  and  slacks  they'll  soon 
be  able  to  buy.  "I  hope  I  get  mine  before 
I  go  home  on  leave,"  said  one  of  my  room- 
mates as  we  lay  on  ovu-  bunks  enjoying  a 
last  clgaret  long  after  lights  out.  "That 
way,  when  I  go  home,  and  when  people  say, 
'Where  you  been?'  they'll  know  where  you 
been  without  thinkin'  maybe  you  been  In 
Jail  or  somethin'." 

Mark  R.  Arnold. 


NATIONAL  MARITIME  POLICY 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Garmatz]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
utterly  flabbergasted  yesterday  when  I 
read  in  the  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun  an 
account  of  the  report  of  the  Interagency 
Maritime  Task  Force  which  was  ap- 
pointed sometime  ago  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
posed new  national  maritime  policy. 

I  have  this  morning  dispatched  a  tele- 
gram to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Connor, 
the  Chairman  of  the  President's  Mari- 
time Advisory  Committee,  voicing  my 
consternation  over  the  general  tenor  of 
the  Interagency  Task  Force's  recommen- 
dations, asking  him  for  a  statement  clar- 
ifying the  Goverrunent's  position,  inas- 
much as  parts  of  the  task  force  report 
are  in  such  direct  conflict  with  the  Sec- 
retary's own  statements  over  recent 
months. 

Even  more  surprisingly,  the  recom- 
mendations seem  to  have  ignored  those 
already  made  by  the  President's  Mari- 
time Advisory  Board,  which  wUl  have 
final  say  in  the  matter. 

Only  last  week  I  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  a 
report  on  maritime  policy  proposed  by 
Ernst  &  Ernst,  a  financial  research  or- 
ganization of  national  standing,  which  is 
as  positive  and  promising  for  the  future 
of  American  shipping  industry  as  this 
report  Is  destructive. 

While  not  prepared  to  take  on  the 
task  force  item  by  item  until  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  the  full  report,  I 
can  say  that  it  is  in  almost  complete 
conflict  with  the  current  national  mari- 
time policy  as  laid  down  in  the  basic 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  That 
policy  has  been  consistently  reafilnned 
by  supplementing  legislation  and  by  of- 
ficial studies  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment itself. 

I  realize  that  this  task  force  report 
must  now  go  to  the  President's  Maritime 
Committee  for  consideration,  and  I  have 
every  hope  that  the  many  objection- 
able— I  might  even  say,  destructive — 


recommendations   will  be   removed  or 
brought  into  reasonable  prospective. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  report 
takes  no  notice  of  the  certain  worsening 
of  our  balance-of-pa3mient  position  if 
we  turn  over  to  foreign  cruise  ships  the 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
spent  by  U.S.  citizens  in  travel  and  cruise 
on  American  passenger  vessels. 

Nor  does  the  task  force  report  take 
cognizance  of  the  baleful  effect  upon  the 
national  economy  that  would  result  from 
this  proposed  reduction  of  thousands  of 
jobs  in  shipping  lines,  the  ships^ards  that 
are  to  be  phtised  out,  and  of  their  count- 
less supporting  industries. 

If  a  final  oflBcial  advisory  committee 
report  should  go  along  with  certain  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  task  force, 
I  feel  justified  in  saying  most  positively 
that  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  whose  duties  and 
responsibility  under  the  congressional 
mandate  of  1936  is  to  further  the  main- 
tenance and  development  of  American 
shipping  will  devote  its  full  time  and 
attention  to  any  such  recommendations. 

And  it  is  certain  that  we  shall  demand 
full  Justification  of  any  or  all  of  them 
before  putting  the  committee's  stamp  of 
approval  on  the  necessary  implementing 
legislation. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in 
the  Record  the  telegram  sent  this  morn- 
ing to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Cormor: 

Septembeb  27,  1965. 
Hon.  John  T.  Connoe, 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Regarding  news  accoxints  over  weekend 
concerning  alleged  new  merchant  marine 
policy  and  denials  in  this  morning's  press  by 
administration's  spokesmen,  respectfxilly  sug- 
gest that  you  clear  the  air  once  and  for  all, 
specifically  on  question  of  foreign  shlpbuUd- 
ing.  Confusion  being  created  by  contradic- 
tory reports  and  statements  is  destroying 
stability  in  our  shipyard  industry  and  Is  driv- 
ing skilled  workers  away.  You  instructed 
Kheel  Subcommittee  of  Maritime  Advisory 
Committee  to  base  its  considerations  and 
recommendations  on  assumptions  that  na- 
tional policy  would  continue  to  contemplate 
construction  of  all  U.S.-flag  ships  In  UJ3. 
shipyards.  Unequivocal  statement  to  same 
effect  from  you  at  this  time  would  help  In 
restoring  confidence  In  future  for  XJ5.  ahlp- 
building. 

Congressman  Edwakd  A.  Oabmatz.  * 

TREATY  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH 
PANAMA 

Mr.  VIGORITO.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  on  September  24, 
1965,  about  the  status  of  current  treaty 
negotiations  with  Panama  fully  Justify 
my  fears  for  the  security  of  our  position 
on  the  isthmus  and  confirm  my  predic- 
tions on  this  subject.  It  means  a  com- 
plete and  abject  surrender  to  Panama  of 
our  indispensable  sovereignty  and  au- 
thority with  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal 
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In  favor  of  a  so-called  dual  governmental 
and  managerial  setup  for  it  in  an  area  of 
endless  bloody  revolution  and  political 
instability.  This  can  only  lead  to  un- 
ending conflicts  and  recriminations  that 
always  accompany  intraterritorial  juris- 
dictions where  two  masters  are  Involved. 

The  Canal  Zone  is  a  territorial  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  with  sovereignty 
granted  by  treaty  in  perpetuity  and  own- 
ership of  all  land  in  the  zone  obtained  by 
private  purchase  at  a  total  cost  of  some 
$144  million.  Our  investment  in  the 
canal  enterprise  and  defense  installa- 
tions is  in  billions  of  dollars  furnished  by 
the  American  taxpayers  but  in  the  indi- 
cated agreements  not  a  dollar  is  to  be  re- 
paid to  us. 

Under  existing  treaty,  the  United 
States  is  obligated  to  Panama  for  the 
perpetual  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  canal.  The  issues  involved  in  the 
agreements  imder  negotiations  are  so 
grave,  that  candor  is  required.  Panama 
gets  everything  it  desires  and  the  United 
States  nothing  but  losses  and  ignominy. 

The  Panamanian  negotiators  have 
written  out  what  they  demanded  and  our 
negotiators,  figuratively  speaking,  have 
merely  signed  on  the  dotted  line.  We 
certainly  should  not  have  agreed  to 
Panamanian  sovereignty  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  have  demanded  the 
extension  of  the  Canal  Zone  to  include 
the  watershed  of  the  Chagres  River. 

The  grant  of  complete  jurisdiction  of 
Panama  over  the  Canal  Zone,  means  that 
all  laws  made  by  the  Congress  for  the 
Government  of  the  zone  and  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  canal  may 
be  scrapped  at  any  time  by  Panama,  and 
superseded  by  Panamanian  law.  Also  all 
civil  activities  in  the  zone — courts,  police 
and  fire,  schools,  roads,  and  utilities — 
will  be  taken  over  by  Panama. 

All  this  means,  sooner  or  later,  the 
elimination  of  U.S.  citizen  employees  in 
the  canal  enterprise  with  substitutions 
by  Panamanians.  It  will  be  inevitable 
that  all  these  positions  ^ill  become  polit- 
ical plums  eagerly  sought  by  Pana- 
manian politicians  with  gross  confusion 
and  embarrassment.  Yet,  our  negotia- 
tors were  unable,  or  unwilling  to  deal 
with  the  situation  realistically  and  have 
agreed  to  leave  our  Government  with 
responsibility  without  any  adequate  au- 
thority. Think  what  this  means  in  time 
of  war  or  other  grave  emergency.  Even 
as  to  the  matter  of  land  in  the  zone, 
which  may  be  required  for  canal  pur- 
poses, we  should  have  to  buy  back  at 
exorbitant  prices  areas  we  already'  own 
by  actual  purchases  from  the  owners. 
What  a  ridiculous  situation. 

Panama,  having  secured  such  out- 
standing results  in  its  claims,  will,  in- 
evitably, demand  all  control  over  the 
canal  enterprise  with  withdrawal  by  the 
United  States.  If  such  abandonment  oc- 
curs, Panama  and  all  of  Latin  America 
will  go  down  the  Communist  drain. 

For  our  officials  to  proclaim  that  Pan- 
■*  ama,  which  since  1955  has  not  been  able 
to  collect  its  own  garbage  from  the 
,  streets  of  Panama  City  and  Colon,  as  a 
partner  of  this  great  interoceanic  public 
utility  is,  to  say  the  least,  unrealistic  and 
really    astounding;    and    it    will    evoke 


serious  reactions  from  maritime  coun- 
tries as  regards  the  fixing  of  tolls. 

The  President's  announcement,  indeed, 
marks  a  sad  day  for  the  United  States,  al- 
though it  may  bring  rejoicing  at  Peiping 
and  Moscow.  He  has  completely  yielded 
to  the  counsel  of  his  advlserc,  sappers, 
and  appeasers,  who  must  be  made  to  bear 
basic  resi>onsibility  for  what  has  oc- 
curred. Moreover,  I  predict  that  the  ex- 
pressed willingness  to  surrender  control 
over  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  taken  as 
a  signal  for  accelerated  activity  among 
communistic  revolutionary  elements  all 
over  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

There  should  be  only  one  flag  over  the 
Panama  Canal — the  flag  of  the  United 
States — and  the  proposed  treaties  should 
be  defeated. 


CONNECTICUT  RIVER  NATIONAL 
PARKWAY  AND  RECREATION 
AREA 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bo  land]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mark 
Twain  spoke  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Basin  as  "the  body  of  the  Nation."  I 
hope  that  with  equal  accuracy  I  may 
speak  of  the  Connecticut  River  as  "the 
body  of  New  England." 

The  Connecticut  is  the  longest  river  in 
New  England.  From  the  spillway  of  the 
First  Connecticut  Lake  In  New  Hamp- 
shire the  river  plunges  enthusiastically 
into  an  approximately  400 -mile  journey 
through  the  heart  of  New  England  to 
Ijong  Island  Sound  at  Old  Saybrook. 
Conn.,  touching  in  its  course  the  lives 
of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  who  work  or  study  or  play  along 
its  banks.  It  outstretches  dozens  of  rivers 
which  are  more  famous  and  more  sung 
about.  It  Is  longer  by  far  than  the 
Jordan,  the  Tiber,  the  Thames,  the 
Suwanee,  the  Hudson,  and  the  Potomac. 

The  Connecticut  River,  it  Is  agreed  by 
travelers  with  an  eye  for  beauty,  flows 
through  one  of  the  most  scenic  valleys  in 
the  world.  In  fact,  Timothy  Dwight,  for 
more  than  20  years  the  president  of 
Yale,  who  became  the  most  traveled  New 
Englander  of  his  day,  wrote  In  1837: 

This  stream  may  perhaps  with  more  pro- 
priety than  any  other  In  the  world  be  named 
the  beautiful  river.  Prom  Stuart  to  the 
sound  it  uniformly  maintains  this  character. 
The  purity,  salubrity,  and  sweetness  of  its 
waters;  the  frequency  and  elegance  of  its 
meanders;  Its  absolute  freedom  from  all 
aquatic  vegetables;  the  imcommon  and  uni- 
versal beauty  of  Its  banks,  here  a  smooth 
and  winding  beach,  there  covered  with  green 
verdure  now  fringed  with  bushes  covered 
with  lofty  trees,  and  now  formed  by  the 
Intruding  hill  and  rude  bluff  and  the  shaggy 
mountain — are  objects  which  no  traveler  can 
thoroughly  describe. 

There  Is  a  marked  contrast  between 
the  above  description  of  peace  and 
beauty  by  Timothy  Dwight  and  the 
present  story  of  awesome  destruction 
brought  about  by  man's  own  Ingenuity. 


Today  the  river  flows  through  un- 
sightly industrial  developments — past 
ancient  factories  and  junkyards,  oil  tank 
farms,  and  powerplants.  The  river  valley 
like  so  many  other  beautiful  parts  of  our 
United  States,  is  slowly  but  surely  being 
eaten  away.  The  land  developers  are 
moving  in — carving  out  great  chunks  of 
landscape.  We  are  witnessing  an  un- 
planned, leapfrogging  sprawl  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  development  and 
its  inevitable  handmaiden,  water  pollu- 
tion. One  recent  observer  called  the 
Connecticut  River  the  world's  most  beau- 
tifully landscaped  cesspool. 

Tremendous  pressures  are  building  up. 
New  highways  and  bridges  are  provid- 
ing more  access  to  the  land  along  the 
river  and  there  Is  going  to  be  much 
more  intensive  use  of  the  river  itself. 
The  flotilla  of  boats  one  sees  on  the  river 
is  only  a  foretaste  of  what  is  to  come. 
With  the  explosive  growth  In  recrea- 
tional boating  that  is  ahead,  the  river  is 
going  to  become  a  great  recreational 
highway,  and  there  will  be  a  rash  of 
commercial  facilities  and  camps  along 
the  banks  to  serve  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  touch  of  man's  hand 
has  been  heavy.  At  first  the  river  valley 
was  a  route  for  commerce,  until  in  the 
late  1790*s  Mlddletown — then  the  prin- 
cipal river  port — was  the  largest  com- 
munity in  Connecticut.  The  river  car- 
ried freight,  not  only  in  ships  but  in 
great  log  drives.  And  it  carried  pas- 
sengers up  to  24,000  a  year  at  Hartford, 
arriving  in  2,500  vessels. 

However,  those  days  are  now  gone. 
Highway  transport,  railroads  and  planes 
have  replaced  the  slower  river  boats. 
Our  people  have  become  more  mobile  and 
as  our  population  crowds  together  in 
ever-increasing  metropolitan  areas,  the 
need  for  additional  park  and  recreation 
space  grows.  There  are  questions  we 
must  now  ask  ourselves.  Will  we  con- 
fine our  children  and  grandchildren  to  a 
life  to  be  spent  in  an  asphalt  playground 
surrounded  by  neon  lights?  Do  we 
really  want  a  society  bounded  by  con- 
crete highways  and  filled  to  the  horizon 
with  the  miscellany  of  an  Industrial 
civilization? 

Man  does  need  the  cities,  but  he  also 
needs  breathing  space — the  view  of  a 
majestic  river  and  of  open  skies.  Man 
needs  all  these  things,  and  we  today  must 
do  our  part  to  provide  them. 

A  clean  Wnd  beautiful  Connecticut 
River  ValleyVuture  must  be  reestablished 
to  provld^mjoyment  for  future  genera- 
tions. In  an  Increasingly  urbanized 
America  urban  rivers  should  no  longer  be 
neglected  but  should  be  revitalized  to 
provide  an  uplifting  force  in  our  lives. 

The  Connecticut  River  and  its  valley 
are  priceless  assets.  They  have  been 
placed  in  this  generation's  care.  We 
must  preserve  what  we  have  before  It  is 
too  late.  The  destruction  of  priceless 
resources  Is  Irrevocable;  once  lost  they 
remain  lost  forever. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
Connecticut  River  national  parkway  and 
recreation  area.  In  the  States  of  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts.  Vermont,  and 
New  Hampshire. 


The  proposed  legislation  is  designed  to 
be  as  flexible  as  possible  in  meeting  the 
needs  that  exist  and  in  establishing  a 
suitable  scenic  and  recreation  area  for 
the  public  benefit. 

Since  this  area  is  already  served  by 
high-speed  highways,  one  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  authorizes  the  inclusion 
of  scenic  roads  and  parkways,  "shun- 
pikes"  as  they  are  sometimes  referred 
to.  This  provision  will  allow  for  more 
leisurely  tjrpe  driving  at  greatly  reduced 
speeds,  thereby  allowing  people  to  drive 
for  pleasure. 

This  area  would  also  be  administered 
for  the  preservation  of  natural  beauty 
and  for  the  many  different  forms  of  out- 
door recreation.  These  would  include 
walking,  hiking,  bicycling,  picnicking, 
scenic  and  historic  preservation,  fishing, 
hunting,  boating,  camping,  riding,  win- 
ter sports  and  other  forms  of  public  rec- 
reation which  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior considers  to  be  compatible  with 
the  preservation  and  administration  of 
an  area  of  this  type  in  the  public  In- 
terest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  give  to  New 
England,  what  the  great  Western  States 
have  for  so  long  enjoyed — breathing 
space,  protected  land  and  a  place  where 
man  can  seek  refuge  from  the  crowded 
city  streets. 

I  urge  Its  early  and  favorable  consid- 
eration. I  am  happy  to  join  my  col- 
leagues. Senator  Ribicoff  and  Congress- 
man St.  Once,  who  have  sponsored  simi- 
lar legislation  In  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  I  also  Include  with  my  remarks 
at  this  point  editorials  from  the  Spring- 
field Daily  News  of  September  15  and  the 
Springfield  Union  of  September  16  con- 
cerning this  legislative  proposal. 

[Prom  the  Springfield   (Mass.)    Dally  News, 

Sept.  15,  19651 
CoNNECTictrr  RrvER.  Everywhere  Salubrious? 

The  Connecticut  River,  about  which.  In  the 
last  century,  Tlmothv  Dwight,  president  of 
Yale  University,  wrote  that  It  was  "every- 
where pure,  potable,  everywhere  salu- 
brious." Just  Isn't  that  any  more,  but  It  may 
be  again.  And  If  this  obiectlve  Is  nttalned. 
m  which  we  here  are  keenly  Interested.  U.S. 
Senator  Abr*ham  Ribicoff,  of  Connecticut, 
can.  In  large  measure,  be  thanked  for  It. 

The  junior  Senator  of  the  Nutmeg  State 
has  embarked  on  a  personal  crusade  to  re- 
store the  Connecticut  River  to  Its  onetime 
splendor,  to  erase  pollution,  to  retain  un- 
spoiled at  most  notable  points  the  character 
of  the  landscape  and  to  preserve  historic 
landmarks.  To  this  end,  Senator  RrsicoFP 
has  filed  in  the  Congress  two  bills:  One  to 
establish  a  national  parkway  and  recreation 
area  along  the  shoreline,  preferably  as  a  four- 
State  project,  with  the  Federal  Government 
acting  jointly  with  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire;  and  the 
second  bill  to  Increase  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  antipollution  programs.  Under  the 
legislation  proposed,  a  study  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River  Valley  as  a  national  oarkway 
would  be  authorized  with  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  L.  Udall  enabled  to  move  ahead 
if  the  study  justifies  action.  U.S.  Representa- 
tive WrLLL\M  St.  Onge.  of  Connecticut,  plans 
to  Introduce  similar  bills  in  the  House  later 
this  week  and  has  Indicated  he  expects  strong 
sunport  in  the  lower  Chamber. 

Senator  Ribicoff  moved  his  program  a  long 
step  forward  Monday  by  conducting  Secre- 
tary Udall  on  a  60-mlle  cruise  along  the  Con- 
necticut River  to  give  the  latter  a  firsthand 
look  at  what  some  have  called  "the  world's 


most  beautifully  landscaped  cesspool."  It 
was  not  the  best  day,  weatherwise,  for  the 
cruise,  which  began  with  showers  at  the 
winding  river's  mouth  at  Saybrook,  and  pro- 
ceeded north  in  pouring  rain  to  Hartford,  but 
Secretary  Udall  was  impressed,  nevertheless. 
He  disembarked  from  the  river  boat  Dolly 
Madison,  saying,  "I  come  off  this  boat  with  a 
feeling  of  enthusiasm."  He  went  on  to  note 
that  the  conservation  idea  is  moving  east- 
ward and  that  Connecticut  is  one  of  the  few 
States  In  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
not  taken  a  i>art  in. project  developments. 
"It  makes  the  Ribicoff  project  most  timely," 
Secretary  Udall  said.  The  long  stretches  of 
the  river  relatively  unspoiled,  came  as  a  sur- 
prise to  him.  "There  Is  an  opportuillty  to 
do  a  model  Job  with  the  river — to  make  It  a 
scenic  centerpiece,"  he  observed.  He  praised 
the  leadership  in  Connecticut  and  declared: 
"You  have  a  running  start.  This  is  a  great 
opportunity  for  Connecticut  to  set  an  exam- 
ple for  the  East  In  terms  of  conservation. 
But  population  is  crowding  in  and  time  is 
running  out.  What  we  do  In  the  next  decade 
will  be  decisive  for  the  river's  future." 

With  this  encouragement,  the  Ribicoff  bills 
and  the  matching  House  bills  by  Representa- 
tive St.  Onge,  merit  wide  support  in  Congress 
and,  especially  from  the  Massachusetts  dele- 
gation. For  this  Is  something  In  which  we 
have  a  vital  stake.  Although  Connecticut 
dominated  the  scene  Monday,  we  have  a 
strong  interest  and  should  be  cotmted  in  on 
any  national  parkway  program.  There  are 
now  nine  national  parkways  projected  or  In 
existence,  including  such  locations  as  the 
Natchez  Trace,  the  Colonial  Parkway  at  Wil- 
liamsburg and  the  George  Washington  Na- 
tional Parkway  leading  to  Mount  Vermon. 
By  every  test  of  history  and  attractiveness, 
the  inclusion  of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley 
m  the  national  program  certainly  seems  ap- 
propriate. 

[Prom  the  Springfield  (Mass.)   Union,  Sept. 

16,1965) 

How  Best  To  Save  the  River? 

If  the  Connecticut  River  were  easily  navi- 
gable north  of  Hartford,  Secretary  Udall's 
trip  up  from  Long  Island  Sound  aboard  the 
Dolly  Madison  might  have  been  a  more  genu- 
inely interior  affair,  proceeding  through  Mas- 
sachusetts and  perhaps  into  the  two  up- 
stream riparian  States. 

But  the  Invitation  to  Join  Mr.  Udall  and 
Senator  Ribicoff  In  their  Connecticut  River 
national  parkway  plan  Is  by  no  means  limited 
to  the  portions  of  the  Nutmeg  State  they 
viewed  from  a  rain-washed  deck  last  Mon- 
day. If  the  plan  is  to  be  meaningful,  all 
four  States  will  have  a  part  to  play  in  the 
joint  State-Federal  enterprise. 

While  details  are  still  lacking,  the  objec- 
tive goes  far  beyond  securing  the  still  un- 
spoiled sections  of  the  rlverbank  against 
commercial  encroachment  and  exploitation, 
although  that  Is  an  Important  part  of  It. 
New  England's  mighty  stream,  and  the  con- 
servationists' fond  hopes  for  It,  present  a 
more  complicated  problem  than,  say,  preserv- 
ing forever  the  lovely  dunes  of  the  Outer 
Cape,  soon  to  be  dedicated  as  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Seaishore. 

Senator  Ribicoff  and  Mr.  Udall  are  talking 
in  terms  of  reclamation  as  well  as  preserva- 
tion. It  Is  one  thing  to  seal  off  the  remain- 
ing stretches  of  natxiral  scenic  beauty.  It  Is 
quite  another  to  bring  the  water  Itself  from 
a  State  of  near-uselessness  so  that  fish  can 
flourish  and  swimmers  bathe. 

Putting  It  qvilte  simply,  the  river  Is  filthy 
despite  some  significant  forward  steps  in 
pollution  control.  Articulate  efforts  of  con- 
servation groups,  interstate  compacts.  State 
and  Federal  aid  with  sewage-treatment 
costs — all  have  helped,  but  not  enough.  Un- 
less pollution  is  (1)  brought  imder  control 
and  (2)  gradually  reduced,  a  national  park- 
way and  recreation  area  would  be  more  of  a 
national  disgrace  than  a  national  asset. 


The  clean -water  bill  flnaUy  breaking  out 
of  Congress,  designed  to  strengthen  (though 
not  make  invincible)  the  Federal  hand  in 
curbing  sources  of  pollution,  is  a  big  step 
In  a  necessary  direction.  But  the  fact  that 
its  full  impact  will  not  be  felt  for  2  years  is 
just  one  example  of  the  preliminary  char- 
acter of  the  Udall-Rlblcoff  approach  as  It 
affects  the  Connecticut. 

Nevertheless,  now  is  the  time  for  Massa- 
chusetts to  examine  itself  and  the  river. 
ShaU  we  leave  the  pristine  shoreline  footag* 
to  town  zoning  decisions  or  welcome  a  sort 
of  perpetuallzatlon  by  natlonalieatlon? 
Would  ovir  lovely  valley — not  Just  the  river 
but  the  State  pwirks  and  reservations  already 
established  on  the  hills  beside  it — be  better 
publicized  as  a  tourist  attraction  If  it  had 
national  status?  Would  we  enjoy  It  more  or 
less  ourselves  If  some  Federal  program  got 
the  water  laundered  where  other  programs 
have  failed? 

We  have  nothing  to  lose  by  finding  out  just 
what  a  "national  parkway"  would  mean.  It 
could  mean  gaining  a  lot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  May  1958, 1  was  one  of 
the  original  sponsors  of  the  first  bill  to 
provide  for  the  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore Park  In  Massachusetts.    My  col- 
league, Congressman  Thomas  P.  O'Neill, 
of  Cambridge,  joined  me  in  cosponsoring 
the  bill.    The  following  year  our  late  be- 
loved President,  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy, then  the  jimlor  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Senator  Leverett  Sal-  . 
TONSTALL,    Congressmen   Silvio    Contk, 
and  Hastings  Keith,  who  represent  the 
Cape  Cod  area,  joined  with  us  in  spon- 
soring the  national  seashore  bill.    This 
legislation  was  eventually  enacted  and 
signed  into  law  by  President  Kennedy. 
We  are  all  proud  that  one  of  the  few 
remaining  unspoiled  seashore  areas  in 
the  Nation  has  now  been  preserved  for 
all  Americans  to  enjoy.    I  would  like  to 
have  printed  with  my  remarks  at  this 
point  an   editorial   from   the   Holyoke, 
Mass.,  Transcript-Telegram  of  Septem- 
ber 16  entitled  "An  Example  of  Federal 
Excellence"  in  describing  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore  Park,  and  pointing 
out  what  can  be  done  for  the  Connecticut 
Valley  if  the  Connecticut  River  National 
Parkway  and  Recreation  Area  Is  enacted 
into  law: 

An  Example  of  Federal  Excellence 

Though  we  belong  to  the  "I'd  rather  do  It 
myself"  school  In  preference  to  the  "Let 
Uncle  Sam  do  It"  crowd,  there  are  some 
things  the  Federal  Government  must  get 
credit  for  doing  extremely  well.  One  of  these 
Is  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore. 

The  national  park  being  developed  on  the 
lower  cape  represents  an  Ilth-hour  effort 
to  save  the  Great  Nauset  Beach,  the  fresh- 
water ponds,  and  the  rolling  dunelands  of 
the  area  from  Orleans  to  Provlncetown  from 
greedy  commercial  exploitation.  The  towns 
would  not  do  It  themselves — "It"  being  zon- 
ing and  other  restrictions  on  development 
that  would  destroy  the  beauty  that  makes 
that  part  of  Cape  Cod  a  treasured  vacation- 
land. 

In  2  years  the  national  seashore  has  been 
able  to  acquire  enough  land  that  already  be- 
longed to  the  State  or  Federal  Governments 
to  show  what  it  can  do.  While  the  slow 
process  of  acquisition  of  private  land  In  the 
seashore  area  goes  on,  four  areas  have  been 
quickly  prepared  for  public  use.  This  was  a 
wise  move,  for  the  national  seashore  has 
made  such  a  good  impression  in  these  areas 
that  support  for  it  is  growing  fast,  and  the 
Federal  example  of  recreation  area  manage- 
ment has  spvirred  the  towns  to  better  con- 
trol of  their  own  beach  areas. 
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The  national  seashore  has  established  two 
public  beaches  with  bathhoxise  facilities  and 
lifeguards.  In  Provlncetown  and  Eeistham, 
and  has  initiated  a  program  of  guided  wallcs 
and  marked  trails  through  the  most  interest- 
ing sections  from  the  natural  history  or  his- 
torical point  of  view — through  a  magic  white 
cedar  swamp,  through  the  Pilgrim  Spring 
area  where  the  Pilgrims  walked,  to  the  rem- 
nants of  the  old  Marconi  telegraph  station — 
and  it  offers  Illustrated  lectures  on  Cape  Cod 
history  and  geography  at  its  new  center  in 
Eastham.  These  talks  are  so  popular  that 
only  early  arrivals  can  get  seats. 

A  particular  trliunph  of  the  national  sea- 
shore Is  the  architecture  of  the  simple  build- 
ings that  have  been  constructed  so  far.  A 
basic  pattern  is  used  for  all — a  modern  de- 
sign using  traditional  materials:  impalnted 
cedar  and  a  brick  the  color  of  sand.  All 
biilldlngs  and  signs  use  the  colors  of  the 
landscape,  mostly  a  light  warm  gray.  They 
are  plain  without  being  stark  and  are  re- 
markably beautiful. 

The  national  park  personnel  who  man 
these  stations  are  also  impressive:  trim, 
quiet,  courteous,  and  happy  to  answer  end- 
less questions  with  full  Information. 

When  the  seashore  was  first  proposed,  a 
cry  of  alarm  went  up  that  it  would  attract 
droves  of  lltterbugs,  messy  campers,  and 
other  undesirables  to  the  unspoiled  lower 
cape.  TrafiQc  h£is  indeed  Increased  there. 
But  the  seashore  has  halted  the  bulldozers 
digging  away  at  the  great  dunes  overlooking 
the  30-mlle  sweep  of  Atlantic  beach;  It  has 
checked  the  spread  of  pizza  parlors  and  min- 
iature golf  courses:  It  has  kept  the  beach 
buggies  and  the  tenting  beatniks  away  from 
the  places  where  people  swim.  And  the  areas 
the  national  seashore  operates  Itself  are  so 
attractive  and  so  spotlessly  maintained  that 
no  one  would  dare  drop  a  gumwrapper  on 
the  ground.  The  public  beaches  owned  by 
the  towns  are  littered  with  beer  cans  and 
every  other  kind  of  trash,  on  the  other  hand. 

We  have  no  idea  what  will  come  of  Senator 
RiBicoiT's  proposal  to  make  a  national  park- 
way out  of  the  Connecticut  River — this 
would  be  a  reclamation  project  far  more  dif- 
ficult than  the  fortuitous  saving  of  what  was 
unspoiled  on  Cape  Cod — but  having  seen 
what  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
done  In  very  short  time  on  Cape  Cod.  w^  can 
project  magnificent  dreams  of  what  could 
be  done  In  ovir  valley. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. I  initiated  a  request  to  the 
Army  Corps  of  Englneei^  to  make  a  3- 
year  comprehensive  study  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  Basin,  to  determine  how 
this  vast  river  In  New  England  can  best 
be  developed  for  future  generations. 
This  study  also  Includes  the  possibility 
of  dredging  the  river  from  Hartford  to 
Holyoke  so  that  it  will  be  navigable  for 
recreation  boating.  The  Army  Engi- 
neers expect  to  have  the  comprehensive 
study  completed  within  another  year.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Information  and  facts 
gathered  in  this  study  will  be  of  use  to 
the  Secrtary  of  Interior  In  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Connecticut  River  national 
parkway  and  recreation  area. 


ALLEGED  SHORTCOMINGS  IN  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OP  WALTER 
REED   HOSPITAL 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Washington  Post  published  a  column 
by  Jack  Anderson  which  outlined  certain 
alleged  shortcomings  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Walter  Reed  Hospital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  column  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Vets  Given  Rough  Time  in  Hosfitai. 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

(Editor's  Note:  Drew  Pearson  la  on  a 
news-gathering  tour  of  Africa.  In  his  ab- 
sence this  column  Is  written  by  his  as- 
sociate.  Jack   Anderson.)     . 

Washington. — The  Army's  Walter  Reed 
Hospital,  where  wounded  GI's  from  Vietnam 
get  their  plastic  surgery  and  artificial  limbs, 
is  a  picturesque  complex  of  buildings,  shrub- 
bery, and  fountains.  The  grounds  are  park- 
like,  the  grass  trim,  the  atmosphere  serene. 

On  warm  days,  soldiers  in  blue  pajamas 
lounge  on  the  benches,  and  birds  nestle  In 
the  maple  and  oak  trees  lining  the  paths. 
The  marble  steps  at  the  main  entrance  are 
fit  for  a  President,  and  indeed.  Presidents 
come  here  for  their  hospital  care.  The  lobby 
Is  dazzling  white. 

But  behind  the  impressive  front,  there  are 
drab  halls,  low-hanging  water  pipes  and 
dingy  rooms  that  reek  of  alcohol. 

You  visit  an  enlisted  men's  ward.  Forty- 
five  beds  are  crowded  in  one  room.  Young 
men,  missing^  arms  and  legs  blown  off  In 
Vietnam,  hobble  and  jostle  around  the 
packed  quarters. 

There  are  only  one  shower  and  four  wash 
basins  for  all  the  men  in  the  ward.  Dirty 
uniforms  have  been  tossed  In  a  bin  10  feet 
from  the  basins.  The  floor  Is  covered  with 
filth. 

The  patients  say  there  Is  only  one  nurse 
and  one  orderly  on  duty  during  the  night. 
They  tell  how  a  man,  suffering  from  a  stroke, 
struggled  out  of  bed  to  call  the  nurse  after 
being  awakened  by  the  cries  of  a  fellow 
patient. 

The  orderly  was  asleep,  the  nurse  doing 
paperwork  in  her  office.    She  heard  nothing. 

As  you  leave,  you  wonder  about  a  sign  on 
the  door:  "Air  conditioned,  please  do  not 
leave  open."  For  the  room  is  vmbearably 
warm. 

Downstairs  In  the  officers'  quarters,  the 
ward  Is  partitioned  Into  semlprlvate  rooms. 
The  toilet  facilities  are  adequate  and  clean. 
The  air  Is  comfortably  cool.  You  learn  that 
the  cool  air  from  the  officers'  quarters  Is 
supposed  to  be  channelled  into  the  enlisted 
men's  wards.  But  the  chlU  la  lost  some- 
where en  route. 

Back  outside,  you  wonder  why  so  much 
money  is  spent  keeping  the  outside  freshly 
painted  when  the  wards  look  as  If  they 
hadn't   seen   paint   In   years. 

You  drive  along  curving  roads  to  the  gate, 
and  a  guard  salutes  smartly.  But  as  you 
pull  away,  your  mind  Is  back  in  the  dismal 
wards  with  the  neglected  heroes  of  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Among  the  many  newspapers  that 
publish  Mr.  Anderson's  syndicated  col- 
umn is  the  Jersey  Journal  which  is  pub- 
lished in  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

The  allegation  that  a  new  generation 
of  yoimg  Americans  woimded  in  the 
Vietnamese  conflict  were  not  receiving 
treatment  worthy  of  their  services  caused 
considerable  consternation  in  veterans' 
circles. 

The  Hudson  County  American  Legion 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  sent  to  Wash- 


ington a  blue  ribbon  group  to  investigate 
conditions  at  Walter  Reed  and  to  find  out 
first  hand  if  the  Anderson  charges  were 
factual. 

Among  those  who  arrived  Friday  from 
New  Jersey  were :  Philip  Rossiter,  Jersey 
City,  a  leg  amputee  in  World  War  II; 
Hamilton  Irving,  Jersey  City,  com- 
mander of  the  Hudson  Coxmty  Ameri- 
can Legion;  Frank  Rlccardl,  Jersey  City, 
vice  commander  of  the  Hudson  County 
American  Legion;  Clayton  Petty.  Bay- 
onne,  past  commander  of  the  F.  A.  Mc- 
Kenzie  Post.  American  Legion;  and 
Stephen  Gregg,  of  Bayonne,  who  was 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  during  his  service  in  Southern 
France  in  1944. 

These  five  men  accompanied  by  my 
legislative  assistant,  Gerard  P.  Devlin, 
made  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  hos- 
pital facilities  at  Walter  Reed. 

Their  finding,  I  am  unhappy  to  say, 
bears  out  much  that  Mr.  Anderson 
pointed  oirt  in  this  column. 

The  Hudson  County  legionnaires  and 
Mr.  Devlin  browsed  for  several  hours 
among  the  patients  and  talked  with 
dozens  of  hospitalized  soldiers,  many  of 
whom  were  men  whose  limbs  has  been 
amputated  as  a  result  of  service  in 
Vietnam. 

They  noted  that  the  patients  had 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  doctors, 
nurses,  and  corpsmen  serving  at  the  hos- 
pital. However,  almost  to  a  man  they 
pointed  out  that  the.  hospital  Is  woefully 
understaffed.  It  was  the  prevailing  view 
that  the  staff  is  making  Herculean  efforts 
but  there  simply  are  not  enough  nurses 
and  corpsmen  to  carry  out  the  tasks  as- 
signed them. 

They  reported  that  the  enlisted  facil- 
ities were  Inadequate  and  antiquated.  As 
Mr.  Anderson  noted  "45  beds  are  crowded 
into  1  room."  There  is  only  1  latrine 
for  these  45  men.  This  latrine  contains 
only  a  single  shower,  two  urinals,  three 
toilet  bowls,  and  four  wash  basins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whose  fault  is  this?  I  do 
not  rise  in  this  House  to  lay  the  blame 
on  any  one  person.  But  when  you  have 
an  Institution  which  is  more  than  half 
a  century  old,  and  on  top  of  that  one 
which  is  understaffed,  you  have  a  situa- 
tion which  ought  not  to  be  endured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  generation  of 
young  Americans  Is  going  forth  to  face 
its  time  of  trial  in  the  steaming  jimgles 
of  South  Vietnam.  These  young  men 
who  are  in  a  very  literal  sense  guarding 
the  frontiers  of  freedom  deserve  to  know 
that  if  they  are  wounded  they  will  re- 
ceive the  best  care  that  this  Nation  can 
give.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  conditions 
at  Walter  Reed  and  I  feel  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Department  of  the 
Army  to  take  Immediate  steps  to  correct 
the  situation. 

If  it  is  a  question  of  money,  I  say  the 
Army  ought  to  come  before  this  Congress 
and  ask  for  sufficient  funds  to  take  care 
of  those  who  have  fallen  in  battle.  I  do 
not  wish  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  but  I  do  say  that 
the  best  Is  none  too  good  for  our  young 
men  In  Army  hospitals  and  if  conditions 
are  not  improved   then  the  American 
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people  have  a  right  to  know  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  these  conditions. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington,  for  September  28,  29,  and 
30,  on  account  of  oflacial  district  busi- 
ness.   

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoRTON)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: 

Mr.  FiNDLEY.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gross,  for  30  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 29. 

The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  ViGORiTO) : 

Mr.  Dent,  for  30  minutes,  on  Septem- 
ber 29;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.     , 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  September  28,  1965,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Nelsen  his  remarks  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  today  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoRTON)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  MiZE. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ViGCRiTO)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  HuoT. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  in  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive commimications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1623.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
records  proposed  for  disposal  pursuant  to 
63  Stat.  377;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

1624.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  a  revolving  fund  for 
the  Southeastern  Power  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  af- 
fairs. 

1625.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
relating  to  applications  for  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  by  persons  In  custody  pursuant  to 
judgments  of  State  coiu'ts;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1626.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  transmitting  an  annual 
report  on  claims  settled  during  period  Sep- 
tember 1,  1964,  to  Avigvist  31,  1965,  pursuant 
to  section  3,  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian 
Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964  (Public  Law 
88-558) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAHON:  Commerce  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  673.  Joint 
resolution  making  contlnvilng  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1095).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JENNINGS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  318.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
4071  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1096).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  2434.  An  act  to  clarify  authorization  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  of  the  lease  of 
a  portion  of  certain  real  property  conveyed 
to  the  city  of  Clarlnda,  Iowa,  for  airport 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  2469.  An  act  amending  sections  2  and  4 
of  the  act  approved  September  22,  1964  (78 
Stat.  990),  providing  for  an  Investigation 
and  study  to  determine  a  site  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  sea  level  canal  connect- 
ing the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  VIGORITO.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

HJl.  11278.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Connecticut  River  National 
Parkway  and  Recreation  Areas  In  the  States 
of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and 
New  Hampwhire,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA: 

HJl.  11279.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  mailing 
privileges  with  respect  to  members  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama: 

H JR.  11280.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of   1954    to   allow    a   credit 


against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
HJR.  11281.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954   to    allow    a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing   training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TUPPER: 
H.R.  11282.  A  bill  to  amend  section  214  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  per- 
mit the  Attorney  General  to  admit  nonim- 
migrant aliens  to  the  United  States  for  agri- 
cultural employment  after  consultation  with 
a  National  Committee  on  Foreign  Agricul- 
tiural   Workers;    to    the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOGQS: 
HJl.  11283.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  sintering  or 
burning  as  a  mining  process  In   the  cases 
of  shale,  clay,  and  slate  used  or  sold  for  use, 
as   lightweight   concrete   aggregates;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
HJl.  11284.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
Act  of  1937  to  reduce  from  62  to  60  the  age 
at  which  widows  may  be  occupants  of  low- 
rent  public  hoiising  \inlts;  to  the  CX>mmlttee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MACKAY: 
H.R.  11285.  a   bill   to   establish   a   Federal 
Commission   on  AlcohoUsm,   and   for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MOELLER: 
HH.  11286.  A  blU  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  to 
prohibit  the  sales  of  alcoholic  beverages  to 
persons  under  21  years  of  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJl.  11287.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon,"  ap- 
proved March  4,  1907;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
B.B..  11288.    A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social    Security    Act   so   as    to   remove    the 
limitation  vpon  the  amount  of  outside  In- 
come which  a  woman  may  earn  while  re- 
ceiving mother's  Insurance   benefits    there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
HJl.  11289.     A  blU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  grants  to  the 
several  States  for  the  acquisition  and  opera- 
tion  of   artificial   kidney  machines;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
HJl.  11290.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
priority  and  effect  of  Federal  tax  liens  and 
levies,  and  for  other  piu-poses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  11291.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  persons  Injured  by  certain  crim- 
inal acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.J.  Res.  673.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing   appropriations   for   the   fiscal   year 
1966,  and  for  other  pvirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.J.  Res.  674.  Joint     resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  accoiint  of  age  to 
persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  516.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
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to  strengthening  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
H.  Ck>n.  Res.  517.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lative to  Captive  Nations  Days;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H.  Res.  391.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  to  con- 
duct an  Investigation  and  study  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Visitors'  Center  for 
the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  PINO: 
H.R.  11292.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ineke 
Hendrlks;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  11293.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Sybil 
Alexander  Andrews;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  11294.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Claud 
Ferguson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  11295.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Suk 
Zo  An;  his  wife,  Mrs.  Kl  Suk  An;  their  daugh- 
ter. Yung  Sook  An;  their  son.  Duck  Wan  An; 
and  their  son.  Dong  Won  An;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  11296.  A   bill  for   the   relief   of   Miss 
Elba  Luz  Cors  Montano;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Interagency  Maritime  Task  Force  Report 
Jeopardizes  National  Security 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27, 1965 

Mr.  PELLY  Mr.  Speaker,  newspaper 
reports  regarding  a  60-page  Maritime 
task  force  report  confirm  what  many 
advocates  of  a  strong  American  mer- 
cliant  marine  had  feared.  Nicholas 
Johnson,  Maritime  Administrator,  in 
speeches  and  conversation,  has  openly 
been  supporting  many  of  these  radical 
changes. 

The  Johnson  administration  Is  about 
to  call  for  a  new  maritime  policy  of  elim- 
inating American-flag  passenger  ships. 
In  addition,  it  would  call  for  eliminating 
all  but  a  few  American  shipyards  and 
permitting  American  steamship  oper- 
ators to  build  their  ships  in  foreign  ship- 
yards. And  in  this  connection,  it  sug- 
gests the  Government  subsidize  Ameri- 
can operators  of  both  American  and 
foreign-built  ships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  I  believe,  favor  the  present 
policy  set  forth  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936,  which  provides  for  an  ade- 
quate and  up-to-date  U.S.  merchant 
marine  in  the  interest  of  national  de- 
feiase.  A  study  of  this  act  by  Congress 
may  well  be  in  order,  but  with  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  process  of  building  up  a 
great  modern  fleet  of  new  ships,  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  time  for  the  United  States  to 
determine  that  our  merchant  marine  is 
expendable. 

To  depend  on  foreign-flag  ships  is  un- 
thinkable. Only  the  other  day  certain 
foreign  ships  from  presumably  friendly 
countries  refused  to  transport  American 
military  cargoes  to  Vietnam. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  I 
stand  firmly — and  I  believe  other  mem- 
bers do  too — for  a  strong  and  modern 
merchant  marine  Including  sufficient 
passenger  ships  to  transfer  American 
citizens  and  military  dependents  home 
and  military  personnel  overseas  in  the 
event  of  hostilities. 

This  administration  Is  recklessly 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 


of  the  taxpayers'  money  for  unnecessary 
but  politically  expedient  projects. 

I  favor  curtailment  of  Federal  spend- 
ing but  not  in  the  vital  areas  of  preserv- 
ing our  shipbuilding  capacity  and  main- 
taining an  adequate  fleet  of  American- 
flag  vessels  to  meet  any  future  situa- 
tions like  the  Korean  war.  Our  mer- 
chant marine  can  be  maintained  at  aji 
annual  cost  of  no  more  than  the  cost  of 
one  pork-barrel  project  such  as  the  House 
cut  out  of  the  flood  control  bill  last  week. 

Let  us  economize  in  the  Nation's  in- 
terest but  in  so  doing  let  us  not  jeopard- 
ize the  national  security.  To  change  our 
maritime  policy  as  suggested  by  the  Task 
Force  report,  I  consider  unwise  and  com- 
pletely unjustified. 


A  Spiritual  Development  for  the  Youth  of 
America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  OLIVA  HUOT 

OF   NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27, 1965 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 18  next,  at  Chicago,  HI.,  there  will 
begin  a  convention  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Catholic  Youth  Organizations. 
I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  the  fine  work 
which  the  Catholic  Youth  Organizations 
are  undertaking  for  the  social  and 
spiritual  development  of  a  large  sector 
of  American  youth. 

In  New  Hampshire,  more  than  10,000 
young  people,  imder  the  generous  and 
capable  guidance  of  adult  advisers,  strive 
to  develop  the  qualities  of  leadership  and 
responsibility  to  take  over  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  this  Nation  when  we 
have  passed  from  the  scene.  Their 
program  seeks  to  supplement  their  edu- 
cation by  a  fourfold  program  of  spirit- 
ual, cultural,  social,  and  physical 
activities. 

The  New  Hampshire  council  Is  privi- 
leged to  have  effective  and  responsible 
leadership  on  both  adult  and  youth 
levels.  Moreover,  the  New  Hampshire 
council  proposes  to  present  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  national  convention 
at  Chicago,  a  young  lady  for  the  office  of 
vice  president  of  the  youn^adult  section 


of  the  federation.  Miss  Mary  Clancy,  of 
Dover,  N.H..  has  distinguished  herself 
in  the  service  of  the  New  Hampshire 
council,  as  a  personable,  capable,  and 
effective  young  leader,  of  whom  all  of  us 
in  New  Hampshire  can  be  justly  proud. 
I  wholeheartedly  support  the  work  of 
the  Catholic  Youth  Organizations,  and 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
efforts  of  the  youth  organizations  of  this 
country,  and  of  their  respective  faiths. 
The  future  of  this  Nation  is  in  its  youth, 
and  it  is  only  through  our  active  support 
of  our  many  youth  organizations  that  we 
can  insure  that  future  generations  will 
display  the  same  courage  and  dedication 
which  has  characterized  the  leaders  of 
the  past. 


Legislation  With  4.S-Percent  Increase  for 
Federal  Employees  Should  Be  Passed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27. 1965 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  schedule 
of  legislative  activity  for  the  week  of 
September  27  to  October  1,  indicates  that 
the  Government  Employees  Salary  Com- 
parability Act  will  be  up  in  the  House 
for  debate  and  a  vote  before  the  end  of 
this  week. 

Because  I  have  a  series  of  commit- 
ments in  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Kansas  which  may  require  my 
presence  in  Kansas  at  the  time  this  par- 
ticular bill  comes  up  for  a  vote,  I  wish 
to  state  that  In  general  I  support  the 
comparability  principle  which  has  been 
incorporated  in  this  bill,  and  I  plan  to 
support  the  legislation  if  certain  amend- 
ments are  approved  which  will  delete  the 
provision  to  include  Members  of  Congress 
in  the  increases.  Despite  the  sound  ar- 
guments which  have  been  made  in  favor 
of  additional  pay  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress, I  am  not  In  favor  of  including 
them  at  this  time. 

As  far  as  the  other  employees  are  con- 
cerned, I  support  the  4.5-percent  in- 
crease which  the  House  bill  proposes.  I 
am  aware  of  the  move  which  will  be 
made  to  decrease  this  figure.  I  would 
hope  that  the  House,  in  its  wisdom,  will 
approve  a  figure  as  close  to  4.5  percent 
as  possible. 


September  27,  1965 

It  should  be  stated  that  although  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  purposes  of  this  bill  with 
the  exception  of  the  proposed  Increase 
for  Members  of  Congress,  I  was  not  in 
favor  of  Invoking  the  21 -day  rule  in  order 
to  bring  it  to  the  fioor.  When  a  resolu- 
tion was  offered  on  September  13  for  the 
purposes  of  granting  this  bill  a  rule 
without  Rules  Committee  action,  I  voted 
against  bringing  it  to  the  floor  in  this 
manner.  Unfortunately,  this  was  inter- 
preted by  some  of  my  constituents  to  in- 
dicate that  I  was  against  the  bill  because 
I  was  against  the  increase  for  Members 
of  Congress.  I  am  sorry  about  this  mis- 
Interpretation.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  do 
favor  the  increase  for  other  Government 
employees  and  will  support  a  bill  which 
carries  the  proposed  increase.  I  trust 
that  my  schedule  permits  me  to  be  pres- 
ent when  such  a  vote  is  taken.  If  not,  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  mis- 
understanding about  my  position. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  small  and 
little-known  town  of  Alviso,  Calif.,  which 
now  stands  on  the  edge  of  an  expanding 
vital  future. 

A  primary  reason  for  the  impending 
importance  of  Alviso  is  its  strategic  lo- 
cation— at  the  very  southern  tip  of  the 
magnificent  San  Francisco  Bay.  Much 
of  Alviso's  history,  its  settlement,  and  Its 
development,  can  be  traced  to  this  geo- 
graphic fact. 

In  the  early  19th  century,  this  area 
was  still  untouched  by  both  Spanish  and 
American  pioneers.  The  wide  plain  was 
to  a  large  extent  marshland — ^fields  for 
miles  and  miles  were  covered  with  bright 
yellow  mustard,  and  wild  animals  and 
fowl  roamed  undisturbed. 

But  by  1840,  the  first  evidence  of  set- 
tlement was  to  appear — three  adobe 
homes  built  on  land  grants  by  the  Span- 
ish Crown.  In  the  next  decade,  the  port 
of  Alviso  rapidly  became  an  important 
center  for  importing  and  exporting 
hides,  tallow,  and  other  native  products 
including  quicksilver  from  the  New  Al- 
maden  mine.  And  with  the  heavy  in- 
flux of  gold-seeking  miners,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  bay  area  was  greatly  increased 
as  many  decided  to  stay  on  and  settle 
down. 

A  regular  steamer  route  was  soon  es- 
tablished between  Alviso  and  San 
Francisco.  For  $40.  a  man  could  go  by 
boat  from  the  southernmost  tip  of  the 
bay  to  the  bustling  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco In  10  hours — the  time  it  now  takes 
to  drive  from  the  southernmost  border 
of  the  State  of  California  to  the  same 
city.  On  March  26,  1852,  Alviso  became 
the  first  town  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
new  State. 


Lying  immediately  north  of  the  city  of 
San  Jose,  Alviso  is  ideally  situated  as  the 
prime  waterway  to  the  lush  Santa  Clara 
Valley.  The  valley  has  long  been  noted 
for  its  fertile  soil  and  favorable  climate 
which  produces  an  amazing  variety  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Santa  Clara 
County  is  emerging  from  a  primarily 
agricultural  county  to  a  major  industrial 
complex  and  the  population  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  in  the  entire  Nation. 

Because  of  this  ideal  location  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  surrounding 
area,  Alviso  faces  a  bright  future  as  its 
enlightened  and  hard  working  local 
leaders  plan  its  development. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  are 
presently  conducting  a  new  study  of  the 
southern  portion  of  San  Francisco  Bay, 
on  San  Jose  deep-draft  and  Alvi^  light- 
draft  waterway  improvements.  These 
studies  may  well  result  in  Alviso  once 
again  becoming  the  major  seaport  which 
it  was  many  years  ago. 

The  city  of  Alviso  is  also  busy.  The 
local  body  is  now  in  the  process  of 
adopting  a  general  plan  which  Is  aimed 
at  establishing  Alviso  as  a  recreational 
and  residential  center. 

The  city  is  working  with  Federal  agen- 
cies here  in  Washington  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  recently  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President. 

Through  local  initiative  and  Federal 
programs,  Alviso  is  about  to  emerge  from 
its  historical  past  and  once  again  play 
an  important  part  in  California's  con- 
tinuing expansion. 


Officer  Promotion  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27. 1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  the  numerous  in- 
quiries I  have  had  concerning  a  letter  I 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
on  the  subject  of  officer  promotions,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
CoNGRESsiON.AL  RECORD  my  letter  to  Sec- 
retary McNamara,  dated  September  7, 
1965. 

I  would  also  like  to  Insert  an  article 
which  appeared  in  various  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States,  by  Gen. 
Ira  C.  Eaker,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired, 
concerning  the  so-called  below-the-zone 
selection  fad  which  seems  to  be  sweeping 
the  Department  of  Defense.  General 
Eaker  had  a  distinguished  military 
career  and  he  is  well  qualified  to  express 
the  opinions  so  well  stated  in  his  article 
in  defense  of  normal  promotion  proce- 
dures. 

I  have  communicated  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  on  several  occasions  con- 
cerning below-the-zone  selections,  for  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  personnel 
planners  in  the  Pentagon  are  being 
carried   away   by   the   so-called   youth 


movement.  If  it  is  not  stopped,  we  are 
going  to  destroy  morale.  In  addition, 
we  will  create  a  hump  in  our  promotion 
system  which  will  prove  very  costly  in 
the  years  ahead. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fascination 
that  below-the-zone  selection  has  for 
those  who  recommend  its  use  without " 
studying  its  consequences.  When  it  Is 
used  sparingly,  in  outstanding  cases,  It 
is  highly  commendable.  When  it  be- 
comes the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion, it  creates  many  serious  problems 
which  I  am  afraid  are  not  being  seriously 
considered  by  the  personnel  planners  in 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
will  look  into  this  matter  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress  if  this  trend  con- 
tinues. 

The  insertions  follow: 

House  of  RsPEEssNTArrvES, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  7, 1965. 
Hon.  RoBEBT  S.  McNamasa, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretaet:  The  more  I  look  Into 
the  so-called  below-the-zone  selection 
sj^stem,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  It  is 
being  used  as  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception, and  will  eventually  create  a  situa- 
tion comparable  to  the  "hump"  problem  that 
has  plagued  all  the  services  since  World  War 
II. 

As  I  have  indicated  on  previous  occasions. 
I  have  no  objection  to  a  below-the-zone  sys- 
tem which  is  used  sparingly  as  an  exception 
to  normal  promotion  policies.  But  when  it 
is  utilized  to  the  extent  that  practically  all 
Navy  promotions  to  flag  ofQcers  are  from 
below  the  zone,  then,  in  my  opinion,  the 
system  is  being  abused."  When  flag  and  gen- 
eral officers  are  selected  from  below  the  zone, 
they  obviously  have  a  longer  career  ahead  of 
them  as  flag  or  general  officers  than  do  those 
selected  at  normal  promotion  points.  Since 
there  is  a  limited  number  who  may  serve  in 
these  grades,  this  of  course  tends  to  create, 
over  the  years,  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
persons  who  may  be  selected  to  flag  or  gen- 
eral officer  rank. 

In  addition,  I  am  now  convinced  that  ex- 
cessive below-the-zone  selections  destroy  the 
incentive  of  many  officers  who,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  their  capabilities 
in  positions  of  higher  responsibility  until  too 
late  in  their  careers. 

I  recognize  the  objectives  and  advantages 
of  a  below-the-zone  selection  system,  but  I 
don't  believe  the  ill  effects  of  excessive  use 
have  been  thoroughly  analjrzed.  If  this  con- 
tinues. It  Is  quite  possible  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  may  seek  to  amend 
the  law  so  as  to  place  a  limitation  on  the 
nvunber  of  officers  that  may  be  selected  fnxn 
below  the  zone,  particularly  in  the  general 
and  flag  officer  grades.  We  may  do  this  by 
specifying,  without  exception,  the  number 
of  years  of  service  required  as  a  captain  or  a 
colonel  before  being  eligible  for  promotion, 
or  by  Just  putting  a  flat  limitation  on  the 
niunber  of  officers  who  may  be  so  selected. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  charge,  unfounded 
as  it  is,  that  the  seniority  system  is  archaic. 
That  system  was  eliminated  for  the  Army  in 
1947,  and  has  not  been  In  existence  in  the 
Navy  for  many  years. 

As  I  stated  in  my  letter  of  July  2,  1965,  I 
believe  that  maturity  and  experience  are 
valuable  assets  that  are  being  downgraded 
by  the  below-the-zone  selection  system. 
This  could  become  apparent  in  the  years 
ahead  when  we  may  end  up  with  many  flag 
and  general  officers  who  are  long  on  braixks, 
but  short  on  leadership. 
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I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
people  are  still  the  most  Important  asset  we 
possess  in  our  armed  services. 
Sincerely  yours, 

L.  Menozx  Rivers, 

Chairman. 

How  Generals  and  Admirals  Are  Made 

(By  Ira  C.  Eaker) 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  In  a  letter 
to  the  service  secretaries,  has  expressed  con- 
cern "that  age  In  grade  and  seniority  cri- 
teria are  having  a  deleterious  impact  on  the 
caliber  of  our  generals  and  flag  officers  and 
on  the  morale  and  retention  of  promising 
younger  officers." 

Much  of  the  editorial  comment  I  have  seen 
has  praised  the  Secretary  for  sacking  the 
lockstep,  seniority  system  of  promotion. 
This  attitude  seems  to  be  based  on  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  if  a  military  officer  lives 
long  enough,  he  must  eventually  be  the 
senior  colonel  of  the  Army,  Air  Force,  or 
Marine  Corps,  or  the  senior  captain  in  the 
Navy  when  his  promotion  to  star  or  flag  rank 
will  be  automatic. 

Seniority  was  never  the  sole  criteria  for 
the  selection  of  generals  and  admirals.  Since 
1940  seniority  has  not  been  very  high  on  the 
criteria  list  by  which  they  are  chosen. 

Generals  and  admirals  currently  are 
selected  by  this  process:  Boards  composed 
of  the  most  experienced  officers  of  each  serv- 
ice thoroughly  review  the  efficiency  reports 
of  all  officers  eligible  for  promotion,  and 
select  from  several  thousand  available  a  hun- 
dred or  so  who  are  clearly  outstanding. 
These  reconunended  promotion  lists  are  sent 
In  ttu"n  to  the  Chief  of  StafT  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  service  concerned,  to  the  Secretary 
at  Defense  and  the  President,  each  of  whom 
exercises  his  opportunity  and  privilege  of  re- 
view, alteration,  or  approval.  The  President 
then  sends  his  nominations  to  the  Senate, 
whose  Armed  Services  Committee  holds  hear- 
ings before  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

One  objection  to  the  current  obsession  to 
reach  down  and  pick  less  experienced  officers 
in  the  lower  ranks  is  the  inference  that  our 
present  generals  and  admirals  are  inferior. 
I  have  known  moet  of  the  senior  generals  and 
flag  officers  and  observed  their  commands. 
All  are  clearly  adequate,  most  are  out- 
standing. 

The  concern  about  the  morale  of  prom- 
ising youngsters  will  not  stand  up  under 
careful  examination.  Each  of  these  brilliant 
young  men  knew,  when  he  selected  the 
military  career,  that  he  would  be  expected 
to  serve  In  all  the  ranks  from  lieutenant  to 
colonel. 

What  the  average  htunan  being  wants  in 
a  career  is  predictable  stability.  He  wants  to 
look  down  the  road  and  see  certain  definite 
milestones  along  the  way  to  eventual  prefer- 
ment and  promotion.  Every  labor  union 
Jealously   guards  Its  seniority  system. 

Some  people  now  presume  that  generals 
and  admirals  are  senile,  doddering  old  men. 
Air  Force  generals  average  50  years  of  age. 
Army  generals  51  years,  and  Navy  admirals 
55  years.  This  is  less  than  the  average  age 
of  those  at  the  top  In  civil  professions. 

What  is  wanted  in  generals  and  admirals 
far  above  all  else  is  the  wisdom  to  make 
sound  decisions  since  the  lives  of  many  men. 
Indeed  the  fate  of  the  Nation,  can  turn  on 
those  decisions.  Wisdom  is  a  function  of  age 
and  experience.  There  are  no  young  patri- 
archs. History  discloses  that  the  tribal 
groups  which  survived  and  prospered  in  their 
time  were  usually  led  by  their  elders,  their 
wise  men. 

In  all  our  history,  only  two  top  generals 
possessed  academic  brilliance,  early  demon- 
strated by  graduating  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  classes  at  the  Military  Academy. 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  Douglas  MacArthur. 

If  generals  and  admirals  were  selected 
from  dean's  list,  the  first  10  percent  of  their 


class.  Grant.  Pershing,  and  Eisenhower 
would  not  have  qualified.  All  the  5-star 
generals  and  admirals  of  the  last  war  also 
would  have  missed. 

If  I  were  a  German,  a  Japanese,  or  a 
Frenchman,  or  a  member  of  any  nationality 
which  had  suffered  military  defeats,  I  would 
be  deeply  concerned  about  the  system  for 
selecting  military  leaders.  Since  the  United 
States  has  won  all  Its  wars,  our  method  of 
selecting  our  generals  and  admirals  has 
demonstrated  reasonable  success.  It  should 
be  modified  with  caution. 

What  may  be  needed  In  the  Pentagon  is 
not  more  youthfxil  brilliance  but  more 
mature  wisdom. 


Washington  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27.  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  by  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  would  like  to 
include  my  newsletter  to  the  people  of 
the  Seventh  District  of  Alabama  for 
September  27,  1965: 

Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  Jim  Martin,  Seventh 

District,  Alabama) 

MINIMUM    WAGE    INCREASE — WILL    IT    HELP    OB 
HURT? 

L.B.J,  is  demanding  that  Congress  pass  a 
bill  increasing  minimum  wages  and  expand- 
ing the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  to  cover  7.9 
million  additional  workers  on  farms,  retail- 
ing, hotels  and  restaurants,  laundering  and 
drycleaning  establishments,  and  other  busi- 
nesses. The  bill  as  reported  from  committee 
would  Increase  the  mlnlmvmi  wage  to  $1.75 
an  hoiu".  Like  many  of  the  other  Great 
Society  measures,  this  legislation  will  hurt 
mostly  those  it  Is  supposed  to  help.  It  will 
endanger  the  Jobs  of  thousands  of  unskilled 
workers;  it  may  force  small  farmers  and 
small  businessmen  out  of  business,  and  it 
will  add  billions  of  dollars  to  the  cost  of 
doing  business — which  means  consumer 
prices,  especially  food,  will  skyrocket. 

No  one  really  knows.  Including  the  ad- 
ministration. Just  what  this  bill  will  cost,  or 
how  many  Jobs  It  will  abolish.  Estimates 
from  such  authoritative  sources  as  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  put  the  estimated 
direct  increase  In  business  cost  at  $9  billion, 
and  it  could  mean  another  $18  billion  in 
indirect  cost  when  wages  are  adjusted  to 
separate  the  most  productive  workers  from 
the  least  productive.  As  for  loss  of  Jobs,  It  is 
recalled  that  when  the  minimum  wage 
Jumped  from  $1.15  to  $1.25  an  hour,  18  crab- 
packing  plants  In  North  Carolina  shut  down 
and  the  workers  lost  their  Jobs.  Many  other 
Industries,  unable  to  meet  the  cost  of  this 
added  Federal  standard  were  closed  in  every 
section  of  the  country.  Workers  thrown  out 
pf  work  at  that  time  are  still  unemployed  In 
many  cases  and  are  on  the  relief  rolls  being 
supported  from  the  taxes  taken  from  the 
workers  In  Alabama  and  other  States.  Al- 
ways, when  such  layoffs  take  place.  It  Is  the 
least  skilled  workers  who  lose  their  Jobs,  also 
the  handicapped,  the  young  workers,  and 
the  elderly. 

Hardest  hit  by  the  new  minimum  wage  de- 
mands will  be  small  farmers  and  farmwork- 
ers. Extending  minimum  wage  legislation  to 
include  farm  labor  would  stimulate  a  crash 
program   to   mechanize    farms.     Experience 


shows  that  when  machinery  replaces  farm 
manpower,  those  employed  In  hand  cultiva- 
tion for  harvest  are  not  usually  the  ones  em- 
ployed to  handle  expensive  machinery.  Small 
farmers  and  marginal  farmers  of  high  labor 
requirement  crops  would  be  forced  to  mecha- 
nize to  the  same  extent  as  large  growers  and 
would,  therefore,  be  squeezed  out.  Agricul- 
ture experts  figure  the  new  bill  will  raise  tlie 
present  cost  of  $15  for  ginning  a  bale  of 
cotton  by  an  additional  $5. 

The  hotel-motel  Industry  Is  the  largest  sin- 
gle employer  of  the  young,  the  handicapped, 
and  the  elderly.  Under  the  President's  mini- 
mum wage  bill  the  very  people  It  is  supposed 
to  help,  the  so-called  marginal  workers, 
would  be  priced  out  of  the  labor  market,  thus 
adding  to  the  unemployment  and  relief  rolls. 
Restaurant  workers  would  be  affected  in  the 
same  way,  as  would  employees  of  laundries 
and  drycleaners. 

The  L.B.J.  minimum  wage  bill  is  bad  legis- 
lation because  it  is  highly  Inflationary  and 
may  well  shake  our  economy  to  its  roots, 
bringing  disaster  to  thousands  of  workers, 
small  businessmen,  and  small  farmers. 
Housewives  alarmed  at  rising  food  costs 

The  reckless  policies  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration are  hitting  the  American  people 
where  It  hurts — the  cost  of  food. 

This  was  first  brought  to  my  attention  in 
no  uncertain  terms  In  my  own  home  by  my 
wife,  Pat.  Now  I  am  besieged  with  mall  from 
irate  housewives  from  all  over  the  country 
who  find  that  their  grocery  dollars  are  buy- 
ing less  and  less.  Passage  of  the  L.B.J,  mini- 
mum wage  bill  and  more  of  the  L.B.J.  spend- 
ing programs  will  further  add  to  the  cost  of 
food.  Again  those  who  are  least  able  to  pay 
are  hurt  most,  workers  with  large  families, 
workers  on  fixed  salaries  and  older  folks  liv- 
ing on  pensions. 

When  the  dollar  In  your  pocket  buys  less 
milk,  bread,  fruits  and  vegetables  for  yo\zr 
children,  we  do  not  have  real  prosperity. 
Getting  an  Increase  In  wages  doesn't  mean  a 
tiling  if  the  Increase  is  put  into  one  pocket 
and  taken  out  of  the  other  because  of  higher 
prices  caused  by  Government  spending. 

Instead  of  White  House  press  releases  and 
TV  performances  by  the  President  telling  us 
how  well  off  we  are.  we  need  responsibility 
in  Government  to  cut  Federal  spending  and 
protect  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar  in 
your  pocket.  We  should  be  working  to  get 
people  jobs  and  ta^e  them  off  the  relief  rolls 
Instead  of  starting  new  programs  to  add 
more  to  the  already  heavy  welfare  load. 

By  following  the  Johnson  policies  of  prom- 
ising something  to  everybody,  we  are  not  only 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  your  money,  but 
we  are  robbing  good  people  of  their  charac- 
ter. The  result  Is  the  rldlculovis  situation 
we  now  have  where  it  is  necessary  to  import 
workers  from  Jamaica  to  pick  apples  in 
northern  Virginia  and  within  an  hour  and  a 
half  drive  thousands  of  workers  are  on  wel- 
fare in  the  District  of  Columbia.  They  refuse 
to  take  the  apple  picking  jobs,  but  would 
rather  sit  at  home  and  draw  a  welfare  check. 
This  Is  unfair  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
work  and  have  to  foot  the  bills,  and  it  is  un- 
fair to  those  we  keep  on  relief  rolls  when 
work  is  available.  To  rob  a  man  of  his  self- 
respect  is  one  of  the  worst  crimes  a  paternal 
government  commits. 

Teddy  Roosevelt  said  it 
"The  things  that  will  destroy  America  are 
peace  at  any  price,  prosperity  at  any  price, 
safety  first  instead  of  duty  first,  love  of  soft 
living  and  the  get-rich-qulck  theory  of  Ufe." 
Drive  against  right-to-work  continues 
Senate  opposition  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
remains  strong,  and  there  is  a  chance  the  bill 
may   yet   be   defeated.     Many   of  the   same 
groups  which  have  been  the  loudest  in  lead- 
ing   the    demonstrations    demanding    equal 
rights  are  now  the  same  groups  leading  the 
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battle  to  take  away  from  the  individual 
worker  his  most  sacred  right,  the  right  to 
work. 

Sincerely  yoiurs, 

Jim  Martin. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Congressman  Grover  Blames  Too-Compli- 
ant Congress  for  Creatioc  of  Unques- 
tioned One-Man  Rale 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVEUND 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27, 1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Grover],  in  a  column  appearing  in 
the  September  23  issue  of  Roll  Call,  has 
expressed  concisely  the  concern  of  many 
private  citizens  as  well  as  Members  of 
Congress  over  the  current  domination  of 
the  Congress  by  the  executive  branch. 
Although  Congress  is  intended  by  the 
Constitution  to  be  a  separate  and  equal 
branch  of  the  Crovemment,  for  the  pre- 
cise purpose  of  preventing  one-person 
rule,  there  can  be  little  argument  that  ef- 
fective debate  on  many  issues  has  been 
pretty  well  stifled  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. When  this  happens,  we  get  one- 
man  rule  and  the  purposes  of  the  Con- 
stitution are  effectively  thwarted.  The 
situation  today  is  profoundly  disturbing. 
The  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  are  worth  pondering.  They 
are  perceptive.  I  offer  them  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  for  the  earnest  considera- 
tion of  all  Members: 

No  Ink  on  Me 
(By   Representative    James   R.    Geoveb,   Je., 
of  New  York) 

Many  observers  of  the  political  scene  feel 
that  the  government  by  consensus,  which 
President  Johnson  is  attempting,  is  a  good 
thing.  How  much  more  efficiently  we  are 
being  governed,  they  point  out,  when  Con- 
gress agrees  with  all  the  programs  being 
originated  by  the  President  and  passes  them 
without  wasteful  discussion  or  argiunent. 

What  Is  emerging,  however,  is  a  rubber- 
stamp  Congress  and  I  find,  to  my  alarm, 
that  many  members  of  the  majority  party 
are  actually  priding  themselves  on  this  de- 
velopment. There  is  none  of  the  President's 
ink  on  me  and  I'm  occasionally  chided  by 
more  pliable  colleagues  for  voting  my  own 
mind.  I  often  agree  with  the  President 
but  reserve  the  right  to  disagree.  It  is  so 
much  easier  to  go  along  but  then,  why 
bother  to  have  a  Congress?  We  could  save 
a  great  many  salaries  by  giving  the  President 
an  "out"  basket  in  which  to  drop  his  bills  as 
he  prepares  them,  and  a  clerk  to  ship  them  to 
the  printers.  Of  course,  we  would  lose  a 
great  deal  too,  because  our  system  of  checks 
and  balances  would  go  down  the  drain.  Not 
much  of  the  system  has  survived  this  gov- 
ernment by  consensus. 

The  people  who  set  up  our  form  of  Govern- 
ment feared  one-man  rule.  Ovir  Govern- 
ment, in  its  historical  development,  evolved 
into  a  three-way  balance  between  the  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  and  judicial  branches. 
Over  recent  years,  with  the  withering  away  of 
the  dissent  by  the  legislative  branch,  the  ex- 
ecutive and  Judicial  branches  have  gradually 
imposed   a  Federal   rule   which   is   erasing 


State  boundaries,  which  is  imposing  Federal 
authority  into  almost  every  field  of  activity. 

The  liberal  Congressmen  who  have  been 
most  active  in  abdicating  their  authority,  if 
they  were  true  civil  libertarians,  should  be 
the  most  zealous  in  fighting  this  loss  of 
individual  freedom.  But  I  don't  beUeve  they 
realize  what  is  happening.  Certainly,  the 
President  appears  to  have  no  desire  for  a 
public  appraisal  of  his  programs  in  Congress. 
Those  of  us  who  attempt  to  introduce  al- 
ternative programs,  compromises  or  con- 
structive plans  which  have  not  originated 
with  the  White  House  are  voted  down.  We 
are  often  blocked  from  even  the  opportunity 
for  a  rational  discussion  by  "gag"  niles. 

The  President  is  undoubtedly  a  master 
p>oliticlan  and  a  masterful  handler  of  men. 
He  is  continuaUy  being  congratxilated  by 
political  coliunnists  for  the  control  he  exer- 
cises over  Congress. 

I  wonder  whether  this  centralizing  and 
totalizing  of  power  in  one  individual  was 
ever  contemplated  by  our  Founding  Fathers? 
I  wonder  if  many  people  in  this  country  want 
to  entrust  one  fallible  himaan  with  so  much 
power  today?  And  I  wonder  whether  many 
people  even  realize  that  Congress  except  for 
a  few  stubborn  lawmakers  like  myself,  has 
already  given  up  its  right  to  disagree  with 
the  President? 

Oh  for  the  good  old  inefficient  days  of  argu- 
ment and  debate!  There  was  some  time 
wasted  but  Ideas  were  hammered  out  in  the 
process.  Peace — in  Congress — isn't  neces- 
sarily wonderful. 


Panama  Canal  Agreement 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  September  24,  the  Presi- 
dent reported  to  the  Nation  on  the  prog- 
ress of  negotiations  between  Panama 
and  the  United  States  on  the  1903  Pan- 
ama Canal  agreement.  I  commend  the 
President  for  the  judicious  and  states- 
manlike way  in  which  these  discussions 
are  being  conducted. 

The  talks  revolve  about  the  central 
idea  that  we  recognize  the  importance 
and  rlghtness  of  sharing  responsibility 
for  the  eflBcient  operation  of  the  canal. 
This  is  the  antithesis  of  the  image  of  pa- 
ternalism and  imperialism  which  the 
the  1903  treaty  represented  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Panama. 

With  the  guidance  of  President  John- 
son and  President  Robles,  I  am  confident 
that  a  new  treaty  will  emerge  which  will 
result  in  the  successful  social,  political, 
and  economic  integration  of  the  Canal 
Zone  with  the  Republic  of  Panama.  We 
will  soon  be  able  to  see  an  end  to  the 
anachronism  of  a  major  part  of  a  na- 
tion's gec^raphy  and  economy  wholly 
out  of  that  nation's  control,  while  the 
necessity  to  maintain  defense  of  the 
canal  is  guaranteed. 

I  am  encouraged  by  President  John- 
son's statement  which  shows  a  far- 
sighted  and  sensible  approach  to  our  re- 
lations with  our  neighbors  to  the  South. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  necessity  that  these 
relations  be  based  upon  mutual  respect, 
upon   collective   action   in   accordance 


with  the  honor  and  dignity  becoming  all 
sovereign  nations.  I  fully  support  these 
negotiations  and  President  Johnson's 
leadership  in  reworking  the  present  out- 
moded agreement  and  I  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  the  new  treaty  is  a  reality. 


Address  of  Representative  John  M.  Mur- 
phy, of  New  York,  at  the  General  Casi- 
mir  Pnlaski  Memorial  Day  Ceremonies, 
Staten  Island,  N.Y. 
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Monday,  September  27, 1965 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  following  address  by  Repre- 
sentative John  M.  Murphy  at  the  Pulaski 
Day  ceremonies,  Mr.  Murphy  points  out 
the  similarity  of  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom not  only  in  this  country  and  Poland, 
but  the  struggle  that  takes  place  in  every 
coimtry  that  has  a  love  of  freedom. 

I  commend  this  speech  to  my  col- 
leagues for  it  is  of  outstanding  value 
made  by  an  outstanding  young 
American: 

Address  of  Representative  John  M.  Mukpht 

AT  THE  General  Casimih  Pulaski  Memorial 

Day    Ceremonies,    Staten    Island,    N.T., 

September  26,  1965    ■ 

Thank  you,  Toastmaster  Sigmund  A. 
Grajewskl,  for  your  gracious  introduction. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Yolanda  Brach  and 
the  Staten  Island  Musicians  Band  for  the 
very  beautiful  rendition  of  the  United  States 
and  Polish  national  anthems. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  greetings  to 
Msgr.  Stanislaus  J.  Malinowski,  Msgr.  John 
S.  Felczak,  Grand  Marshal  William  Kosclow, 
Grand  Marshal  Frieda  Majewskl,  Henry 
Wazeter,  Borough  President  Manlscalco, 
Councilman  Robert  G.  Lindsay,  Judge  Frank 
D.  Paulo,  Comdr.  Edward  Ringel,  Comdr. 
Edward  Markowski,  Covmcilman  Conner. 
Councilman  Curry,  Judge  Costantino,  Candi- 
date Armo\iry,  State  Senate  Candidate  Vlto 
Titone,  and  Miss  Polonia.  I  also  want  to 
greet  Theodore  Pvilaskl,  who  throxigh  con- 
gressional oversight  was  not  included  in  the 
christening  ceremonies  of  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine CasiTnir  Pulaski  which  at  the  present 
time  is  patroling  enemy  waters  in  defense  of 
the  free  world. 

My  close  associate  and  colleague,  Hon. 
Dan  ROSTENKOWSKI,  leader  of  the  lUlnols 
congressional  delegation  and  one  of  our 
national  political  leaders,  has  graciously 
suggested  that  he  include  this  address  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  many  schoolchildren 
here  today,  I  would  like  to  furnish  them. 
with  a  copy  of  this  address. 

Looking  out  upon  today's  America,  one  la 
struck  by  the  vastness  and  diversity  of  Its 
scene.  We  see  a  pictvire  not  only  of  ma- 
terial grandeur,  but  of  mental  adventure, 
artistic  achievement,  and  spiritual  growth. 
We  see  a  land  which  has  challenged  the 
spirit  and  tested  ingenuity  of  men  from  every 
nation  and  race  on  earth.  We  see  a  living 
demonstration  of  the  truth  that  warring 
mankind  can  be  welded  together  into  a  single 
unwarllke  family.  We  see  what  is  perhaiJS 
the  first  international  nation  in  history, 
standing  as  a  powerful,  thriving  monument 
to  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  freedom. 
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Our  Founding  Fathers  were  blessed  with 
the  opportunities  of  a  new  world.  But  the 
Ideals  to  which  they  hoped  to  give  reality  had 
long  been  bedded  In  the  hearts  of  men.  The 
secret  of  America  has  been  that  It  represents 
a  nation  of  people  with  vlvld  memories  and 
the  determination  to  build  anew  old  tradi- 
tions and  aspirations. 

In  1776,  when  our  Republic  was  struggling 
for  birth,  the  State  of  Poland  was  already 
eight  centuries  old.  Her  people  knew  well 
the  thirst  for  freedom  and  liberty.  Only  4 
years  before,  that  nation,  once  the  largest  In 
Europe,  had  suffered  the  shock  of  the  first 
partition  in  1772.  Prussia.  Austria,  and  Rus- 
sia had  divided  the  land  and  Imposed  a  new 
humiliating  constitution  upon  that  muti- 
lated country. 

The  surge  of  heroic  patriotism  and  deep 
resolve  for  Independence  that  followed  tran- 
scended Polish  borders.  Tha  sons  of  Poland 
embraced  the  lasting  truth  that  the  flght  for 
freedom  Is  universal. 

One  such  son  was  Count  Caslmlr  Pulaski. 
A  Polish  nobleman,  beloved  patriot,  and  brlg- 
adlcr-general  in  the  American  Revolution, 
he  gave  his  life  and  fortune  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty. 

As  a  young  man  in  Poland,  he  and  his 
family  watched  in  horror  as  the  foreign  pow- 
ers bpgan  to  overcome  their  country.  Sub- 
mission would  have  been  the  easier,  safer 
course,  but  his  family  chose  to  flght. 

In  about  1768  his  father,  one  of  the  coun- 
try's most  able  Jurists.  Joined  in  forming  the 
famed  Confederation  of  the  Bar,  pledged  to 
Poland's  redemption.  This  act  of  resistance 
resulted  in  his  arrest  and  death. 

Determined  to  pursue  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom, young  Caslmlr  became  the  life  of  the 
Polish  movement.  Still  in  his  early  twenties. 
he  and  his  brother,  Francis,  carried  the  re- 
volt across  Poland  and  into  Lithuania.  For- 
tified in  the  mountains  of  Galicia.  their  band 
became  a  constant  terror  to  the  Russians. 
The  temporary  success  of  this  small  group 
against  great  odds  caused  the  name  of  Pulas- 
ki to  spread  throughout  Europe. 

He  became  famed  as  a  cavalry  officer  and 
as  Poland's  leading  military  patriot.  But 
as  his  reputation  grew,  so  did  the  strength 
of  his  adversary.  The  overwhelming  courage 
of  a  few  men  was  no  longer  enough.  His 
usefulness  to  his  country  was  at  an  end. 
With  his  forces  cru.«hed"  his/€states  con- 
fiscated, and  death  immlneiyt.  he  escaped 
Into  Turkey  and  eventually  made  his  way  to 
Paris. 

All  men  have  a  potential  for  greatness,  yet 
we  are  still  amazed  and  awed  by  those  who 
develop  it.  Man  Is  basically  a  selfish  crea- 
ture, but,  occasionally,  because  of  his  ability 
to  reason  and  to  think,  he  finds  himself  the 
possessor  of  something  he  feels  is  greater 
than  himself — a  cause,  or  a  country,  or  a 
child,  perhaps.  It  is  purpose  which  gives 
man  his  nobility.  Yet.  it  Is  not  always  an 
easy  path  to  follow. 

When  Count  Pulaski  came  to  Paris,  he 
could  easily  have  felt  that  he  had  done 
enough.  But  it  would  have  been  inconsist- 
ent with  his  Polish  mind  and  temperament. 
It  would  have  been  Inconsistent  with  the 
Polish  acceptance  of  the  belief  that  the 
flght  for  freedom  is  universal.  As  he  wrote 
In  later  life.  "I  could  not  submit  to  stoop 
before  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  so  I  came 
here  to  hazard  all  for  the  freedom  of  Amer- 
ica." 

Through  the  influence  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, he  Joined  the  American  Revolutionary 
Forces  as  a  volunteer  in  1777.  He  eventually 
commanded  four  regiments,  proving  his  mil- 
itary abilities  to  such  an  extent  that  he  has 
often  been  called  the  "Father  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cavalry."  By  bold  cavalry  attacks  he 
saved  Washington's  Army  from  destruction 
at  Brandywine  and  at  Warren  Tavern.  In 
fact.  General  Wa»Mn«fton  was  so  Impressed 
that  within  davs  the  Polish  count  became  a 
brigadier  general  In  the  Continental  Army. 


Later  it  was  at  the  head  of  his  famed  "Pu- 
laski Legion."  organized,  equipped  and  fed 
largely  with  the  assistance  of  his  own  pri- 
vate fortune,  that  he  marched  Into  South 
Carolina  and  lifted  by  sheer  bravery  the  im- 
pending siege  of  Charleston. 

Then  on  October  9.  1779,  he  led  his  legion, 
together  with  the  American  and  French 
cavalry,  against  the  British  at  Savannah,  Qa. 
In  that  charge.  Count  Caslmlr  Pulaski  was 
mortally  wounded.  Two  days  later  on  Oc- 
tober 11,  at  the  age  of  31,  he  gave  his  life 
for  a  country  he  scarcely  knew.  But  his 
memory  and  the  cause  for  which  he  fought 
we/e  immortalized.  His  heroic  death  has 
served  to  remind  succeeding  generations  that 
the  quest  for  freedom  knows  no  national 
boundaries,  that  the  hope  for  liberty  has 
no  native  tongue.  It  is  mankind's  silent 
prayer. 

The-Polish-Amerlcans  of  today  can  be  Jvis- 
tlflably  proud  of  the  legacy  left  by  this  great 
man.  They  can  be  proud,  also,  of  the  Po- 
lish spirit  and  courage  which  have  been  a 
constant  contribution  to  the  development 
and  progress  of  this  Nation.  Men  and  wom- 
en of  Polish  extraction  have  entered  with 
distinction  into  every  area  of  our  national 
life.  They  have  maintained  two  priceless 
possessions :  an  astounding  capacity  for  hard 
work  and  a  flaming  love  of  freedom.  And  by 
refusing  to  give  up  the  hope  of  liberty  for 
their  enslaved  homeland  they  have  broad- 
ened the  scope  of  American  political  think- 
ing. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  mankind  strug- 
gles only  for  one  thing — for  the  future,  for 
the  hope  of  something  better  tomorrow  for 
our  children  and  grandchildren  as  well  as 
for  ourselves.  Today  on  General  Pulaski 
Memorial  Day,  as  we  lend  special  memory  to 
one  of  the  many  men  and  women  who  have 
given  life  to  our  past,  who  have  struggled 
and  built — sometimes  succeeding,  sometimes 
failing — who  have  passed  on  to  us  the  op- 
portunities for  all  that  we  have,  let  us  re- 
new our  own  determination. 

As  President  Johnson  said  In  his  State  of 
the  Union  Message  last  January:  "Our  own 
freedom  and  growth  have  never  been  the 
final  goal  of  the  American  dream. 

"We  were  never  meant  to  be  an  oasis  of 
liberty  in  a  worldwide  desert  of  disappointed 
dreams.  Our  Nation  was  created  to  help 
strike  away  the  chains  of  Ignorance  and 
misery  and  tyranny  wherever  they  keep  man 
less  than  God  means  him  to  be." 

The  problems  we  face  today  cannot  be 
solved  overnight.  It  will  take  the  patient 
and  determined  efforts  of  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world.  We  must  try  with  every  cre- 
ative spark  that  the  divine  providence  has 
blessed  us  with  to  fllnd  better  answers  and 
new  ways  to  achieve  the  peace  and  freedom 
we  so  desparately  hope   for  mankind. 

The  Polish-Americans  have  consistently  re- 
mained In  the  forefront  of  this  quest.  And 
to  Americans  everyv'»»^re,  their  devotion 
stands  as  an  inspiration  and  a  challenge. 


Address  by  Hon.  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes,  of 
Florida 
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Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the 
privilege  of  inserting  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  speech  delivered  by  my 
good  friend  and  distingxilshed  colleague. 


Hon.  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes,  of  Florida,  a  few 
days  ago.  The  occasion  was  a  county- 
wide  celebration  held  in  Fort  Walton 
Beach.  Fla..  on  September  24.  On  thk 
occasion,  his  home  county,  Okaloosa, 
commemorated  his  25  years  of  service  in 
Congress  by  observing  Bob  Sikes  Day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  throughout 
the  county  and  terminating  with  «mas- 
sive  celebration  in  Fort  Walton  Beach: 
Address   by    Congressman   Bob   Sikes,   25th 

Year  Celebration,  Fort  Walton  Beach 

I  am  tremendously  grateful  to  all  of  you  for 
your  presence  here.  For  the  honor  you  do  me 
by  sharing  this  occasion  with  me.  I  am  es- 
pecially grateful  to  those  who  have  accepted 
the  responsibility  for  the  tremendous  amount 
of  work  necessary  for  success  on  an  occasion 
like  this.  That  includes  Elbert  Davis,  who  is 
general  chairman,  and  each  of  the  rest  of 
you.  who  have  so  generously  helped  through- 
out the  county.  I  am  happy  that  Fort  Wal- 
ton claims  the  privilege  of  being  the  host 
city.  Fort  Walton  is  a  great,  thriving,  for- 
ward-looking, forward-thinking  city.  I  never 
cease  to  be  amazed  at  the  progress  that  I  see 
here  each  time  that  I  return.  I  am  proud  of 
all  my  home  county — all  of  its  people. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  many  old  friends 
here.  Also,  those  who  are  here  that  I  don't 
even  know.  I  appreciate  your  presence.  Our 
county  has  grown  so  fast  that  it  hasn't  been 
possible  for  me  to  keep  up  with  all  the  new 
people.  This  I  regret.  I  want  to  know  all  of 
you.  I  want  to  be  your  friend  and  I  want 
you  to  be  mine.  I  would  like  to  spend  much 
more  time  here  with  you,  for  this  Is  home. 
But  the  work  which  you  have  elected  me 
to  do  is  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  efforts 
which  must  be  put  forth  to  hold  our  military 
bases,  to  secure  Improvements  for  them,  to 
seek  additional  personnel,  all  must  be  done 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  efforts  which 
I  engage  in  to  bring  new  projects  to  the  dis- 
trict, to  stimulate  new  industrial  activities, 
to  encourage  Improvements  and  recreational 
advantages,  all  are  done  most  effectively  from 
my  office  in  the  Capital.  And  that  is  where 
my  paramount  responsibility — that  of  legis- 
lating— must  also  be  done.  It  doesn't  leave 
much  time  for  visiting  with  my  people  back 
home.  I  can  assure  you.  I  am  proud  of  the 
district  which  I  represent.  Proud  of  its  peo- 
ple, proud  of  the  progress,  proud  of  the  op- 
portunity given  me  to  work  for  you  and  with 
you. 

I  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  the  progress 
that  we  are  making.  Florida  is  clearly  the 
leader  among  the  Southeastern  States  in 
personal  Income.  In  wages  and  salaries  paid, 
and  In  industrial  expansion.  This  becomes 
more  significant  when  one  considers  the  fact 
that  the  Southeast  is  leading  the  Nation  In 
Industrial  progress.  In  this  bright  picture. 
Okaloosa  County  stands  out  as  a  solid,  sub- 
stantial market  according  to  a  national  sur- 
vey of  business  activity.  We  show  significant 
gains  In  nearly  every  field  of  activity.  Our 
people  have  confidence.  They  are  going 
ahead. 

Those  of  you  who  remember  Okaloosa 
County  and  Port  Walton  Beach  25  years  ago 
can  fully  appreciate  the  slgniacance  of  this 
situation.  We  were  far.  far  down  the  list  in 
actuality  and  not  many  were  optimistic 
enough  to  admit  the  promise  of  the  future. 
We  had  only  a  few  years  before  been  listed 
as  43d  In  the  State  In  automobile  registra- 
tion and  this  was  a  pretty  good  Indlcatoi 
of  our  standing  statewide.  The  changes  have 
been  almost  miraculous.  Roads,  bridges, 
recreational  facilities,  education.  Industry, 
shopping  centers;  you  name  it.  we've  got 
It. 

Then  the  question  becomes — have  we 
reached  the  end  of  the  line?  Are  we  going 
to  continue  that  development?  Is  the  past 
a  prelude  to  the  future?  These  things  de- 
pend   on   people,    they  depend   on   prcMnise. 
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The  promise  Is  here.  It  is  even  brighter  than 
it  was  in  1940.  It  is  just  as  bright  as  we 
want  it  to  be.  We  have  come  a  long  ways — 
we  can  go  much  further.  There  still  are 
problems  to  be  overcome,  but  I  doubt  they 
are  as  serious  as  the  problems  we  have  al- 
ready overcome.  But  whatever  we  do  in 
the  future,  we  can  do  it  better  as  a  team. 
We  can  blaze  a  broader  path,  reach  greater 
heights,  broaden  our  horizons  Infinitely 
better  if  we  are  working  together.  If  all  ovu- 
communities  cooperate  to  help  each  other. 

Twenty-five  years  is  a  long  time — a  quarter 
of  a  century,  a  generation,  and  for  some,  a 
lifetime.  Few  men  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  26  years  In  Congress.  For  this  privilege, 
I  am  very  proud  and  very  humble.  It  is  one 
of  the  highest  posts  which  the  people  can 
bestow.  For  a  great  many  people  the  Con- 
gress is  their  only  voice  in  today's  big. 
complicated  and  cumbersome  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  not  an  easy  post  to  fill. 
Seldom  are  the  Issues  clearly  discernible,  or 
the  decisions  easy.  It  isn't  often  that  a  bill 
is  all  black  or  all  white.  Most  of  the  im- 
portant ones  have  gray  areas  and  a  Con- 
gressman must  choose  between  what  he 
thinks  is  right  and  best,  and  what  the  ad- 
ministration wants  or  even  what  his  own 
people  want. 

I  think  the  first  issue  of  great  moment  of 
this  nature  which  confronted  me  was  the 
vote  on  extending  the  draft  in  October  of 
1941.  It  was  not  my  first  major  decision. 
Almost  as  soon  as  I  reached  Congress  I  was 
picked  for  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee when  it  was  given  the  momentous 
task  of  writing  the  lend-lease  bill.  This 
marked  an  entirely  new  departure  In  U.S. 
foreign  policy  and  It  permitted  the  arming 
of  our  allies  during  the  dark  days  of  the 
struggle  with  Germany.  It  was  hard-fought 
issue,  but  the  decision  of  supporting  lend- 
lease  gave  me  no  particular  problem.  We 
were  on  the  side  of  the  allies  even  though 
we  weren't  at  war  and  I  have  always  believed 
in  helping  my  friends. 

The  vote  on  the  extension  of  the  draft  was 
an  entirely  different  matter.  We  were  at 
that  time  operating  under  a  universal  draft 
act  which  would  expire  at  the  end  of  1941. 
The  queption  of  extension  of  the  act  was 
before  Congress.  Now  it  has  become  a 
routine  thing  to  accept  the  draft  as  some- 
thing necessary  to  Insure  proper  strength 
levels  for  our  military  forces.  At  that  time 
a  different  attitude  prevailed.  The  draft 
had  never  before  been  used  in  peacetime. 
A  very  strong  sentiment  had  been  built  up 
against  it.  My  mail  was  nearly  all  antidraft. 
In  the  House  the  battle  was  long  and  hard 
fought  and  we  went  right  down  to  the  wire 
with  the  issue  undecided  on  the  final  vote. 
That  was  one  vote  I  really  sweated  out.  But. 
after  a  paternal  lecture  by  Sam  Raybtim  on 
my  responsibilities  to  the  Nation,  I  voted  for 
the  extension  of  the  draft.  The  bill  carried 
by  one  vote — 203  to  202.  A  month  later  we 
were  at  war. 

Memories  dim  In  25  years,  but  I  recall 
something  else  that  made  a  lasting  Impres- 
sion on  me.  I  had  ben  in  Congress  little 
more  than  a  month  when  a  Congressman 
from  one  of  the  northern  Industrial  centers 
took  the  floor  to  speak  out  against  things 
that  were  being  done  to  the  oppressed  In 
other  parts  of  the  world.  He  made  an  Im- 
passioned appeal  for  tolerance  which  carried 
such  a  forceful  message  that  his  voice  stilled 
the  normal  hubbub  of  the  House.  Then 
his  message  completed,  he  stepped  back  from 
the  microphone,  collapsed,  and  died.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  he  knew  that  all  he  would 
ever  have  an  opportunity  to  say  for  human- 
ity had  to  be  said  In  those  last  few  moments 
of  his  life.  It  made  a  lasting  Impression  on 
me — on  the  importance  of  the  responsibili- 
ties which  are  mine  In  the  work  I  do. 

I  have  passed  many  bills,  some  minor,  some 
important.  The  ones  I  remember  best  are 
the  ones  which  have  helped  people  or  created 


progress.  My  greatest  satisfaction  has  been 
derived  from  the  growth  and  development 
of  this  district.  This  Is  home;  this  is  where 
my  heart  is.  I  have  been  offered  adminis- 
trative positions  by  more  than  one  adminis- 
tration In  Washington  and  none  of  them 
have  had  the  slightest  appeal  to  me.  I  note 
that  most  of  my  colleagues  upon  leaving  Con- 
gress remain  In  Washington  as  lobbyists  or 
lawyers  or  in  any  other  capacity  that  they 
may  find  themselves.  I  have  had  Industrial- 
ists say  to  me,  "If  ever  you  leave  Congress, 
let  us  talk  with  you  about  a  place  in  our 
organization."  On  these  things  my  mind 
is  perfectly  clear.  When  my  work  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  the  First  District  Is  done, 
I  am  coming  home.  I  have  no  Interest  In 
living  anywhere  else  or  being  anything  other 
than  a  citizen  of  Florida  and  of  this  county. 

So,  If  some  day  I  should  write  a  book  as 
every  ex-politlcian  seems  determined  to  do, 
it  will  be  very  full  of  memories,  memories 
richer  than  most  men  are  privileged  to  know. 
Memories  of  efforts  to  do  for  you  and  my 
district  all  the  things  that  a  grateful  heart 
would  want  to  do.  Of  the  steps  we  have 
taken  together  to  build  here  a  great  land 
which  will  constantly  grow  in  prosperity  and 
happiness,  and  beauty;  memories  which  you 
have  given  to  me  In  these  25  years. 

We  have  for  many  years  been  primarily  a 
defense  conununity  and,  as  such,  we  have 
been  Intimately  associated  with  the  history 
and  the  development,  and  vrtth  the  benefits 
of,  Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  It  has  been  main- 
stay of  our  economy  for  so  long  that  most 
people  have  forgotten  what  it  was  like  to 
make  a  living  here  before  Eglin.  I  was  here, 
and  I  can  tell  you  it  is  much  better  this 
way.  Eglin  now  enjoys  a  position  of  great 
affluence  among  military  establishments  and, 
just  in  case  you  need  reminding,  your  Con- 
gressman Isn't  hurting  Eglin  while  serving 
as  chairman  of  military  construction  and 
vice  chairman  of  defense  appropriations. 
Some  of  the  most  important  conte-ibutions 
to  community  life  are  made  by  the  people 
who  work  and  serve  at  Eglin.  Each  of  us 
should  bow  thrice  daily  In  the  direction  of 
Eglin  Air  Force  Base. 

For  our  friends  in  the  military,  let  me 
say  I  am  particularly  proud  this  year  of  two 
things.  One — for  the  military  pay  bill.  The 
Congress  has  given  to  military  personnel  a 
meaningful  pay  raise.  It  will  be  reflected  in 
a  very  substantial  boost  for  the  economy  of 
the  local  communities.  More  particularly,  it 
win  help  to  give  to  those  who  wear  the  uni- 
form a  standard  of  living  comparable  to  that 
for  which  they  fight.  I  helped  pass  this 
year's  pay  bill,  and  I  am  proud  of  it.  Then, 
there  is  the  matter  of  places  for  people  in 
uniform  to  live.  Barracks  and  BOQ  facilities 
have  in  many  areas  gone  downhill  to  the 
point  where  they  simply  aren't  fit  for  habita- 
tion. Yet,  we  have  expected  highly  trained, 
highly  schooled  personnel  to  exist  In  these 
quarters.  This  year,  my  Military  Construc- 
tion Committee  helped  give  the  Nation  the 
biggest  boost  we  have  had  in  20  years 
toward  Improved  barracks  and  BOQ's 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  flght  that  you  have  made  and  that  I 
have  made  for  stronger  military  bases,  for 
a  continuing  national  defense,  for  better 
pay,  and  better  living  and  working  condi- 
tions for  both  civilian  and  xinlformed  per- 
sonnel, Is  Justified  each  time  our  Nation  Is 
called  upon  to  risk  Its  prestige  In  the  de- 
fense of  freedom.  Without  the  strength  Im- 
parted to  our  policies  by  both  uniformed  and 
civilian  groups.  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
face  up  to  cur  world  responsibilities  or  to 
successfully  wage  war  if  that  Is  required. 

Let's  talk  about  water  and  recreation. 
This  Is  of  countr3rwlde  Importance  and  noth- 
ing is  of  more  Immediate  Importance.  In 
many  cities  and  towns  a  dwindling  water 
supply  poses  a  serious  threat  for  the  future. 
You  In  Fort  Walton  Beach  know  of  what  I 
speak.    Even  here  we  have  learned  that  water 


Is  not  Inexhaustible.  But  countywlde-  we 
have  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  fresh, 
clean  water.  The  development  of  a  statewide 
water  resources  conservation  program  based 
on  an  inventory  of  existing  supplies  and  the 
needs  of  future  years  has  now  taken  shape. 
Certainly,  we  will  stand  high  on  any  list  of 
areas  amply  provided  with  water  for  lnd\is- 
trial,  municipal,  or  recreational  expansion. 
An  adequate  water  supply  Is  one  of  the 
richest  blessings  which  any  area  can  enjoy. 
We  have  It  In  full  measure;  in  such  full 
measure  that  we  have  never  given  thought 
to  the  tremendous  quantities  which  dally 
flow  to  the  sea. 

We  have  heard  It  said  that  squandered  re- 
sources are  lost  forever.  Water  and  recre- 
ational resources  that  arent  properly  utilized 
also  are  lost  forever.  We  have  had  so  much 
of  both  for  so  many  years  that  we  are  only 
barely  beginning  to  comiJrehend  the  plight 
of  people  who  have  neither.  Let's  be  doubly 
certain  that  we  are  never  confronted  with 
this  problem  by  getting  ready  now.  Here 
and  throughout  my  district  there  is  a  con- 
tinuing need  for  modern,  carefully  planned 
and  designed,  up-to-the-minute  recreational 
areas  and  one  of  these  days  there  will  be 
need  for  a  source  of  water  also.  Greater 
than  anything  else  at  the  moment  Is  the 
unfulfllled  need  to  meet  the  growing.  In- 
sistent demand  of  the  public  for  wholesome, 
pleasant  places  for  recreation.  It  would  be 
my  suggestion  that  your  leaders  confer  about 
Joint-use  recreational  areaf  whose  develop- 
ment would  not  interfere  with  the  Eglin  mis- 
sion and  which  would  be  equally  valuable  to 
Eglin  i>ersonnel.  Let's  get  these  projects  In 
motion  all  over  Okaloosa  County.  In  Flor- 
ida, water  and  recreation  Inevitably  are 
found  together. 

It  came  as  a  surprise  to  a  great  many  peo- 
ple to  find  that  Panama  City,  for  Instance,  Is 
second  to  Florida  In  sxmimer  tourism  and 
third  In  the  number  of  year-around  tourists. 
That  tells  you  want  can  be  done.  This  serves 
to  illustrate  positively  the  fact  that  Florida 
has  year-around  attraction  to  offer  visitors. 
Northwest  Florida  has  its  beaches — and  they 
are  the  finest  In  the  world.  But  northwest 
Florida  has  summer  and  winter  recreation  to 
offer.  These  attractions  are  not  confined  to 
the  coastline.  There  Is  boating,  fishing,  and 
hunting;  hiking,  swimming  and  sightseeing. 
History  abounds  In  northwest  Florida. 
Florida's  earliest  settlements  were  recorded 
In  northwest  Florida  and  there  are  a  hundred 
sights,  and  more,  of  historical  interest  await- 
ing the  tourist  who  wants  to  know  about  our 
400-year  history.  Florida  has  something  to 
offer  all  year  around,  and  It  Is  better  In 
northwest  Florida. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  completion 
of  legislation  on  the  omnibus  rivers  and 
harbors  bill  containing  the  new  East  Pass 
channel  and  Jetties  at  Destln  has  opened  the 
door  to  efforts  to  secure  a  budget  Item  for 
funding  the  project  next  year.  I  have  al- 
ready forwarded  to  the  President,  to  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  and  to  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  full  details  on  the  project 
and  the  need  for  its  early  Implementation, 
With  the  help  of  our  two  UjS.  Senators.  I 
hope  to  have  the  administration  recommend 
a  budget  item  for  Initiating  constuctlon  next 
year.  It  has  been  a  long  and  difficult  task  to 
get  the  new  channel  approved,  principally 
because  of  circumstances  which  prevented 
the  passage  for  3  years  of  an  omnibus  rivers 
and  harbors  bill.  Consequently,  there  was 
no  way  in  which  to  get  the  new  project  au- 
thorized— an  essential  step  before  funding. 
The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  is  $1,151,000 
and  the  local  contribution  Is  $460,000. 

Fort  Walton  Beach  Is  still  in  the  running 
for  the  new  AEC  site,  a  tremendous  under- 
taking. I  do  not  anticipate  there  will  be  ad- 
ditional information  available  until  the  end 
of  the  year.  Selection  of  the  site  has  taken 
much  more  time  than  had  been  expected. 
When  I  say  that  you  are  in  the  running,  I 
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am  not  seeking  to  appear  either  optimistic 
or  pessimistic.  There  are  many  other  sites 
that  are  under  consideration,  nearly  a  hun- 
dred all  totaled. 

And  now  to  turn  to  world  problems;  things 
have  talcen  a  turn  for  the  better  in  Vietnam. 
The  power  of  U.S.  forces  and  equipment  Is 
being  used  to  very  good  advantage.  The 
realistic  training  which  has  prompted  me  to 
say  for  years  that  ours  are  the  best  forces  in 
the  world  is  provlr.g  itself  in  conflict.  Cam- 
paigns to  date  have  been  well  planned,  well 
coordinated,  and  well  carried  out.  Actually, 
they  have  been  few  and  the  results  conclu- 
sive only  in  the  areas  where  they  took  place. 
It  is  possible  to  state,  however,  that  this 
change  haa  resulted  in  a  tremendous  boost 
of  morale  for  the  Vietnamese  and  the  cor- 
responding drop  in  morale  for  the  Vletcong. 
North  Vietnam  is  definitely  worried  about  the 
prospect  of  fighting  alone  and  there  is  noth- 
ing to  indicate  that  help  in  the  form  of  man- 
power will  be  forthcoming  either  from  Rus- 
sia or  Red  China. 

It  is  easy  to  take  comfort  from  this  situa- 
tion and  assiune  that  we  will  soon  be  out  of 
the  woods.  This  would  be  an  extremely 
dangerous  conclusion.  The  Communists  use 
consummate  skill  to  achieve  their  purposes. 
They  will  draw  out  fighting,  use  terrorism, 
adopt  whatever  tactics  will  serve  to  extricate 
them  from  difficult  situations.  If  they  feel 
there  is  no  hope  of  victory  through  conflict, 
they  will  agree  to  negotiate.  Negotiations 
with  Communists  historically  have  been  end- 


less and  largely  meaningless.  We  will  be  a 
long  time  getting  out  of  Vietnam  victorious. 
There  alwajrs  Is  tlie  prospect  of  an  interven- 
tion of  the  Red  Chinese,  in  one  guise  or  an- 
other. Regardless  of  all  this,  we  have  demon- 
strated that  we  can  win  and,  thus  far,  we 
have  made  it  plain  we  intend  to  win.  Both 
are  extremely  Important. 

Meantime  there  is  concern  about  the 
growing  threat  of  widening  conflict  in  Asia. 
The  world  has  witnessed  the  amazing  spec- 
tacle of  Russia  attempting  to  pour  oil  on 
the  troubled  waters  while  Red  China  con- 
tinues to  foment  strife.  I  have  pointed  out 
for  years  that  America's  real  enemy  and  the 
real  enemy  of  world  peace  is  now  Red  China 
not  Russia.  China  has  threatened  India's  far- 
flung  outposts.  This  placed  India  in  double 
Jeopardy  and  if  ever  carried  out  the  result 
inevitably  would  be  India's  crushing  defeat 
unless  there  were  massive  Intervention  by 
the  United  States.  World  leaders  who  seek 
peace  have  worked  overtime  thus  far  success- 
fully— in  an  effort  to  checkmate  Red  China's 
moves.  It  is  doubtful  that  full  scale  war  will 
develop,  but  under  the  present  circumstances. 
Red  China  is  calling  the  turn  and  has  gained 
in  world  prestige. 

Let  me  leave  this  flnal  thought  with  you. 
We  are  now  in  a  period  of  great  change.  But 
the  responsibilities  of  the  citizen  to  his 
country  and  to  his  government  have  not 
changed.  Our  country  and  our  government 
are  no  better  or  no  worse  than  the  people 
who  make  It  up.     It  may  very  well  be  true 


that  at  no  time  In  the  history  of  mankind 
has  It  been  more  important  for  people  who 
love  and  cherish  the  true  blessings  of  de- 
mocracy to  determine  to  protect  those  bless- 
ings. You,  like  all  the  others  who  make  up 
this  Nation,  can  help. 

Perhaps  it  is  best  expressed  In  a  thing 
called  patriotism — belief  In  America.  Some 
people  think  patriotism  is  going  out  of  style 
in  this  country — along  with  prayer  in  the 
schools.  To  many,  the  Fourth  of  July  is  just 
another  day  when  they  don't  have  to  work. 
Patriotism,  more  than  anything  else  is  what 
holds  a  nation  together.  We  need  to  work 
a  little  harder  at  generating  patriotism,  and 
less  at  placating  rabble  rousers  and  demon- 
strators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2,500  years  ago  the  Greek 
poet,  Alcaous.  laid  down  the  principles 
which  best  sum  up  the  greatness  of  any 
area: 

Not  houses  firmly  roofed — 

He  wrote — 

or  the  stones  of  walls  well  bullded,  may  not 
canals  and  dockyards  make  the  city — but 
men  able  to  use  their  opportunities. 

We  have  been  blessed  to  have  such 
men.  and  I  trust  that  in  the  years  ahead 
northwest  Florida  will  continue  to  be 
peopled  by  "men  able  to  use  their  oppor- 
tunities." 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  September  28, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJ3.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Our  Father  God,  for  the  glory  of  the 
earth  in  the  haunting  beauty  of  which 
we  walk,  for  the  gifts  of  love  and  of 
friendship,  for  sacred  and  sunny  memo- 
ries of  human  fellowship,  and  for  every 
radiant  hope  which  inspires  us  on  our 
pilgrim  way,  at  the  noontide  of  this  new 
day,  we  lift  our  paean  of  grateful  praise. 

In  Thy  presence  our  arrogance  is  re- 
buked, our  pride  of  opinion  is  mocked  as 
we  confess  that  left  to  ourselves  we  but 
grope  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  that 
our  sight  is  dimmed  and  our  judgments 
fallible. 

As  in  this  fonmi  of  freedom  so  many 
tangled  problems  converge  which  plague 
the  wisest  councils  of  men,  may  Thy 
servants  here,  devoted  to  the  steward- 
ship of  public  trust,  be  honest  and  honor- 
able enough  to  follow  the  truth  as  it 
beckons  wherever  it  may  lead  and  thus 
to  scorn  all  forms  of  pretense. 

We  pray  that  in  these  grave  days  of 
global  concern  in  the  affairs  of  nations 
that  the  instnmientalities  of  justice  and 
concord  which  have  been  set  up  to  unite 
peoples  in  the  preservation  and  pursuit 
of  peace  may  be  the  channels  of  thy 
providence,  in  cooperative  endeavor  to 
bring  this  fear-haunted,  divided  earth 
nearer  to  the  ancient  prophet's  dream, 
"Violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  thy 
lands,  wasting  nor  destruction  within 
thy  borders." 

In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  we 
pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
September  24,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  September  25,  1965,  the  Presi- 
dent had  approved  and  signed  the  fol- 
lowing acts  and  joint  resolution: 

S.  76.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Maria 
Heiland: 

S.  517.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Wil- 
liam Daugherty,  Jr.; 

S.  573.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sedat 
M.  Ayata; 

S.  584.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ming  Chup 
Chau; 

S.  614.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evangella 
Moshou  Kantas; 

S.  1736.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jennifer 
Ellen  John  Mojdara;  and 

S.J.  Res.  5.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  bridge  crossing  the  Washington  Channel 
near  the  intersection  of  the  extension  of  13th 
and  G  Streets  SW.  the  Francis  Case  Memorial 
Bridge. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  and  withdrawing  the  nomi- 
nation of  Robert  R.  Mease,  to  be  post- 
master at  Springtown,  Pa.;  which  nomi- 
nating messages  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  bills 
of  the  Senate,  severally  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate : 

S.  306.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  require  standards  for  controlling  the 
emission  of  pollutants  from  gasoline-powered 
or  diesel-powered  vehicles,  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Air  Pollution  Control  Laboratory,  and 
for  other  piirposes; 

S.  596.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  assist  in  combating  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  and  stroke,  and  other  major 
diseases;  and 

S.  1620.  An  act  to  consolidate  the  two  ju- 
dicial districts  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
into  a  single  Judicial  district  and  to  make 
suitable  transitional  provisions  with  respect 
thereto. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  2300)  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the 
Senate;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Fallon.  Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Jones  of  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr. 
Cramer,  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  Mr.  Harsha 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7812)  to  authorize  the  loan  of  naval  ves- 
sels to  friendly  foreign  countries,  and  for 
other  purposes;  asked  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Rivers  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Philbin. 
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}iT.  Price,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Bates,  and 
lii.  Arends  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afl&xed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  7969)  to  correct  cer- 
tain errors  in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
united  States,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


[Mr.  Mansfield],  to  the  House  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendments  to  the  House  amend- 
ments were  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
now  recurs  on  concurring  in  the  House 
amendments  as  amended. 

The  amendments  of  the  House,  as 
amended,  were  concurred  in. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  September  24, 1965,  the  follow- 
ing report  of  a  committee  was  submitted 
on  September  27. 1965 : 

Mr.  BYRD,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, reported  favorably,  with  amend- 
ments, the  bill  (H.R.  9042)  to  provide 
for  the  implementation  of  the  agreement 
concerning  automotive  products  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Canada, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  submitted  a 
report  (No.  782)  thereon,  together  with 
the  minority  views  of  Senators  Ribicoff, 
Hartke,  and  Gore;  which  report  was 
printed.       

AMENDMENT  OF  CONSOLIDATED 
FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT  OF  1961 
Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
reconsider  its  action  taken  on  Friday, 
September  24,  in  agreeing  to  the  House 
amendments  to  S.  1766,  better  known  as 
the  Aiken  bill,  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  or  insure  loans  to 
public  and  quasi-public  agencies  and 
corporations,  not  operated  for  profit  with 
respect  to  water  supply  and  water  sys- 
tems serving  rural  areas  and  to  make 
grants  to  aid  in  rural  community  devel- 
opment planning  and  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  such  community  fa- 
cilities, to  increase  the  annual  aggre- 
gate of  insured  loans  thereunder,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  amendments  to  the  House  amend- 
ments and  ask  that  they  be  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  amend- 
ments will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  3,  line  12.  change  the  subsection 
designation  "(4)a."  to  "(4)  (A)". 

On  page  3,  line  16,  change  the  subsection 
designation  "(b)"  to  "(B)". 

On  page  4.  line  18,  strike  out  the  words 
"Provided  further,  That  no"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  word  "No". 

On  page  4,  line  23,  before  the  word  "In", 
insert  paragraph  nvimber  "(10)". 

On  page  5,  line  16,  change  the  word  "loan" 
to  "Act". 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  statements 
during  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  were  ordered  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  OHIO 
LEGISLATURE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  16 
Joint  resolution    to    the    Congress    of    the 
United  States  pursuant  to  article  V  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  call 
a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 
an  amendment  to  return  a  portion  of  the 
income  tax  to  the  political  subdivision  in 
which  it  was  collected 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring: That  the  Legislatiire  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  pursuant  to  article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  hereby  makes  ap- 
plication   to   the    Congress   of    the   United 
States  to  call  a  convention  to  propose  the 
following  article  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

"ARTICLE   

"Section  1.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  tax  on 
the  Income  of  each  citizen  collected  by  the 
United  States  shaU  be  returned  by  the 
United  States  to  the  State  In  which  such 
citizen  has  his  principal  place  of  residence 
one-third  of  which  shall  be  distributed  by 
such  State  to  the  municipal  government  In 
which  such  residence  is  located  if  any,  an- 
other one-third  of  which  shall  be  distributed 
by  such  State  to  the  school  district  in  which 
such  residence  is  located  and  the  balance 
to  be  retained  by  such  State  for  State  pur- 
poses; 

"Resolved  further.  That  this  application 
shaU  constitute  a  continuing  application 
for  iJ'ich  convention,  under  article  V,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  until  the 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several 
States  ShaU  have  made  like  applications  and 
such  convention  shall  have  been  called  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  unless 
the  Congress  Itself  proposes  the  amendment 
herein  set  forth; 

"Resolved  further.  That  certified  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  forthwith  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to 
each  House  of  the  legislatvure  of  each  of  the 
several  States,  attesting  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  by  the  legislature  of  this  State. 

"RoGEE  Cloud, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"John   W.   Brown, 
"President  of  the  Seriate. 
"Adopted  July  29,  1965. 

"Ted  W.  Brown, 

"Secretary  of  State." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendments: 

HJl.  9022.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Laws  815 
and  874,  81st  Congress,  to  provide  financial 
assistance  in  the  construction  and  operation 
of  pubUc  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
m  areas  affected  by  a  major  disaster;  to  eUm- 
mate  inequities  in  the  appUcatlon  of  Public 
Law  815  in  certain  military  base  closings;  to 
make  uniform  ellglblUty  requirements  for 
school  districts  in  Public  Law  874;  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  783 ) . 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Col\unbla,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  1778.  An  act  to  aunend  the  act  entitled 
"An"  Act  to  create  a  Board  for  the  Condemna- 
tion of  Insanitary  Buildings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved May  1,  1906,  as  amended  (Rept.  No. 

784) ; 

HR.3314.  An  act  to  require  premarital 
examinations  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  785):  and 
H  R.  5597.  An  act  to  relieve  physicians  of 
UablUty  for  negUgent  medical  treatment  at 
the  scene  of  an  accident  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  (Rept.  No.  786) . 

By  Mr  MORSE,  from  the  Conmilttee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 
H  R.  9985.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory reporting  by  physicians  and  hospitals 
or  similar  Institutions  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  injuries  caused  by  firearms  or 
other  dangerous  weapons  (Rept.  No.  787); 
and 

H  R  10304.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory reporting  by  physicians  and  Institu- 
tions In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  certeln 
physical  abvise  of  children  (Rept.  No.  788). 
By  Mr  TYDINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Cclumbla.  without  amend- 
ment: ^  _     . 

S  1314  A  biU  to  amend  the  Street  Read- 
justment Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  so 
as  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  close  all  or  part  of  a 
street,  road,  highway,  or  alley  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  an  approved  re- 
development or  tirban  renewal  plan,  without 
regard  to  the  notice  provisions  of  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  791 ) . 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendments: 

HR  3141.  An  act  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  improve  the  educa- 
tional quality  of  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, and  osteopathy,  to  authorize  grants 
under  that  act  to  such  schools  for  the  award- 
Ing  of  scholarships  to  needy  students,  and 
to  extend  expiring  provisions  of  that  act  for 
student  loans  and  for  aid  In  construction  of 
teaching  facilities  for  students  In  such 
schools  and  schools  for  other  health  profes- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  789) . 


AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION  18.  CIVIL 
SERVICE    RETIREMENT    ACT.    AS 
AMENDED— REPORT   OF   A   COM- 
MITTEE (S.  REPT.  NO.  790) 
Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service,  re- 
ported an  original  bill  (S.  2572)  to  amend 
section  18  of  the  CiVil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act,  as  amended,  and  submitted  a 
report  thereon;  which  bill  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  placed  on  the  calendar, 
and    the    report    was    ordered    to    be 
printed. 
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RESERVATION  OF  CERTAIN  PUBLIC 
LANDS  FOR  A  NATIONAL  WILD 
RIVERS  SYSTEM— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE— MINORITY  VIEWS 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  792) 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  I  report  favorably,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
the  bill  <S.  1446)  to  reserve  certain  pub- 
lic lands  for  a  National  Wild  Rivers  Sys- 
tem, to  provide  a  procedure  for  adding 
additional  -piiblic  lands  and  other  lands 
to  the  system,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  I  submit  a  report  thereon.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printed,  together  with  the  minority 
views  of  Senators  Kuchel,  Allott,  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho,  Simpson,  and  Fannin. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be  placed 
on  the  calendar;  and,  without  objection, 
the  report  will  be  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 
As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

Francis  Keppel,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser<rlce: 

One  hundred  and  twenty-one  postmaster 
nominations. 


BILLS  ir^TTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,   and,   by  unanimous  consent    the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Bennett,    and    Mr.    Carl- 
son) : 
S.  2567.  A  bill   to   amend   and   extend   the 
provisions    of    the    Sugar    Act    of    1948     as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  2568.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  antitrust 
laws  by  prohibiting  the  payment  to  or  receipt 
by  persons  licensed  to  engage  In  the  practice 
of  medicine,  of  proflt.  rebates,  refunds,  com- 
missions, discounte,  rentals  or  other  valu- 
able considerations  In  connection  with  the 
supplying  to  patients  of  drugs,  devices  or 
other  products  prescribed  by  such  licensees- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  METCALP: 
S.  2569.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act  which  exempt  from 
Federal  Power  Commission  regulation  the  is- 
suance of  securities  by  public  utilities  sub- 
ject to  certain  State  regulation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Conunerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MsrcAiF  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE : 
S.  2570.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olanfranco 
Zambelli;  and 


S.  2571.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Gulseppe 
Cuctnotta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY: 

S.  2572.  A  bill  to  amend  section  18  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monhonet  when 
he  reported  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  the  heading  "Reports  of  Commit- 
tees.") 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY  (by  request)  : 
S.  2573.  A  blU  to  validate  the  action  of  the 
Acting  Superintendent.  Yosemlte  National 
Park,  In  extending  the  1955  leave  year  for 
certain  Federal  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monronet  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

S.  2574.  A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 
STUDY  BY  DEPARTMENT  OF  COM- 
MERCE OF  IMPORTS  OF  STEEL 
MILL  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Allott, 
Mr.  Bayh,  Mr,  Brewster,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr. 
Yarborough)  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  149)  requesting  the  President  to 
cause  a  study  of  imports  of  steel  mill 
products  to  be  undertaken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  AND  EXTENSION  '^F 
PROVISIONS  OF  SUGAR  ACT  OF 
1948 

Mr.  LONG  Of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  mySelf.  and  Senators 
Bennett  and  Carlson,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  remain  at 
the  desk  for  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
in  the  event  other  Senators  would  care 
to  add  their  names  as  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  bUl  (S.  2567)  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana — for  himself  and  other 
Senators — was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Subsequently,  the  names  of  Senators 
Allott,  Brewster,  Ellender.  Fong,  Hol- 
land, Magnuson,  Mondalb,  Simpson, 
Smathers,  and  Young  of  North  Dakota 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
Senate  bUl  2567. 


PROHIBITION  OP  DOCTORS  PROF- 
ITING FROM  SALE  OF  CERTAIN 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today,  i 
turn  to  Congress  in  its  not-infrequent 
role  of  a  court  of  last  resort. 

As  the  prolog  indicates,  I  am  fuUy 
aware  of  the  complexity — and  delicacy— 
of  the  problem  I  present,  and  would  not 
present  it  if  I  thought  a  solution  could 
be  found  elsewhere. 

The  problem,  briefly,  is  this:  Is  the 
public  interest  served  when  a  doctor  prof- 
its not  only  from  fees  for  his  professional 
services  but  also  from  the  sale  of  products 
he  prescribes? 

Naturally  and  assuredly  he  is  entitled 
to  full  reimbursement  for  his  professional 
services.  The  question  centers  on  profits 
made  when  the  doctor — using  his  pre- 
scription power — steps  into  the  role  of 
merchant. 

Last  year,  alerted  by  complaints  from 
businessmen  and  consumers,  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  un- 
dei-took  an  investigation  of  the  effect 
doctor-merchants  have  on  competition 
and  consumers.  Hearings  were  con- 
ducted in  1964  on  doctor  ownership  of 
pharmacies  and  drug  repackaging  com- 
panies. This  year,  we  held  hearings  on 
doctors  selling  eyeglasses. 

No  reader  of  these  records,  I  feel  sure, 
could  wish  away  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
real  problem — caused  by  physicians  who 
abuse  their  legal  prescription  monopoly. 

Let  me  make  clear  at  this  point  that 
I  do  not  believe  all  physicians  who  sell 
products  to  their  patients  are  operating 
in  an  unethical  manner;  many  are  prop- 
erly motivated.  Many.  I  am  sure,  do  so 
because  they  believe  this  is  the  best  way 
to  serve  their  patients.  For  example, 
where  there  are  no  other  sources  which 
would  supply  the  product,  the  doctor 
would,  quite  understandably,  supply  it. 
But  the  record  indicates  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  do  not  operate  from 
this  motivation  only.  As  a  result,  con- 
sumers suffer.    Competition  suffers. 

Last  week,  the  subcommittee  released 
its  report  on  the  doctor-owned  phar- 
macy and  doctor-owned  drug  firm  in- 
vestigation. I  commend  the  report  to 
Senators  as  a  factual  presentation  of  the 
problem  as  the  subcommittee  found  it  in 
this  one  area. 

Based  on  the  distressing  picture  of  the 
harm  done  competition  and  consumers 
which  evolved  during  our  investigation, 
I  today  introduce  legislation  which 
would  prohibit  physicians  from  profiting 
from  the  sale  of  any  product  he  pre- 
scribes. It  would  not  prohibit  them 
from  profiting  from  the  fee  for  profes- 
sional services  nor  from  supplying  the 
products — at  no  profit — as  a  service  to 
patients  when  other  suppliers  are  not 
available. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  bill  is  not 
intended  to  prevent  a  doctor  from  own- 
ing shares  in  a  company  such  as  Merck 
or  Pfizer  where  stockownership  is  widely 
dispersed  and  the  connection  between 
his  prescriptions  and  possible  profits  is 
negligible  at  best. 
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Legislation  which  mixes  in  the  doctor- 
patient  relationship  is,  indeed,  ticklish 
and  a  good  case  must  be  presented  be- 
fore most  of  us  would  care  to  venture 
into  this  sacrosanct  area.  This  I  real- 
ize. So,  let  me  share  with  the  Senate 
some  of  the  information  from  the  record 
which  caused  me  to  have  this  bill 
drafted: 

The  first  question  to  be  answered  is 
how  prevalent  is  the  practice. 

Drug  firms :  The  subcommittee  located 
140  doctor-owner  drug  repackaging 
companies  in  30  States.  Five  thousand 
doctors  were  involved.  The  true  figure 
is  undoubtedly  many  time  that — as  wit- 
ness the  facts  in  Texas.  There  State 
records  showed  74  physicians  cormected 
with  pharmaceutical  companies.  Yet, 
1  company  alone  had  266  doctor  stock- 
holders. 

Pharmacies:  The  subcommittee  locat- 
ed only  3,000  doctor-owners  of  pharma- 
cies. Yet,  we  are  told  that  in  Hawaii, 
for  example,  60  to  70  percent  of  all  drugs 
are  dispensed  by  doctors,  or  doctor- 
owned  pharmacies. 

Eyeglasses:  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
40  percent  of  the  6,200  practicing  oph- 
thalmologists— or  approximately  2,500 — 
sell  eyeglasses. 

Thus,  a  surface  investigation  In  two 
product  areas — drugs  and  glasses — re- 
veals a  bare  minimum  of  10,500  doctors, 
of  the  Nation's  200,000  doctors,  who  are 
selling  products  they  prescribe.  It  would 
be  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  true 
figure  runs  many  times  higher. 

Also,  present  indications  are  that  the 
practice  will  continue  to  grow.  ^ 

The  second  question  is,  do  doctor- 
owners  use  their  prescription  power  to 
increase  profits  of  their  financial  enter- 
prises? On  this  one,  let  me  quote  the 
record : 

First  we  have  reports  back  to  their 
different  companies  from  doctor-stock- 
holders: 

When  I  was  a  practitioner  in  Malvern, 
Ark.,  I  wrote  all  Carrtone  prescriptions. 

I  do  agree  to  prescribe  and  to  encourage 
my  associates  to  use  our  products. 

Prom  the  records  of  the  Kansas  State 
Department  of  Welfare : 

In  one  Kansas  county  with  two  pharma- 
cies, one  owned  by  a  physician  and  one  by 
a  pharmacist,  the  doctor-owned  pharmacy 
in  the  second  quarter  of  1964  submitted  94 
percent  of  all  the  welfare  prescription  claims 
originated  from  the  two  pharmacies. 

From  an  independent  dispensing 
optician : 

The  Income  of  my  company  has  gone  down 
by  40  percent  since  last  year  since  the  prac- 
tice of  doctor -dispensing  began. 

The  third  question  Is  how  do  prices 
charged  consumers  range  when  the  doc- 
tor profits  from  the  sale  of  the  products 
prescribed? 

Deseret — a  doctor-owned  drug  company — 
sells  dextroamphetamine-sulfate  under  the 
name  of  Deserex  tablets  for  $11.30  a  thou- 
sand or  13  times  the  price — 85  cents  a  thou- 
sand— charged  by  WoUns,  a  well-known 
generic  wholesaler.  Both  companies  pur- 
chase the  same  product  from  the  same  sup- 
plier. 


On  eyeglasses,  one  survey  showed  that 
in  one  area  consumers  paid  $7.50  to 
$15.10  more  for  glasses  'from  a  doctor 
than  they  would  have  from  an  optician. 

Fourth  question,  how  are  independent 
businessmen  affected  by  doctor-mer- 
chants? 

Ophthalmologists  began  selling  eye- 
glasses in  number  after  the  consent  de- 
crees in  the  1951  Department  of  Justice 
cases  outlawed  rebates  from  opticians 
to  the  doctors.  Since  1957,  retail  optical 
stores  have  a  failure  rate  10  times  that 
of  other  retail  stores.  Fifty-eight  per- 
cent of  dispensing  optician  stores  claim 
to  have  been  substantially  harmed  by 
doctor-sellers. 

Figures  presented  on  Wisconsin  phar- 
macies give  an  indication  of  the  effect 
of  doctor-ownerstiip  of  independent 
pharmacies: 

In  3  communities  of  less  than  5,000  popu- 
lation there  are  7  pharmacies  of  which  3  are 
physician-owned.  In  these  7  pharmacies 
there  are  125,302  prescriptions  filled  annually 
of  which  100,047  are  filled  in  the  3  physician- 
owned  pharmacies. 

No  doubt  there  are  some  who  will  say 
I  have  picked  the  most  spectacular  ex- 
amples. While  I  will  not  deny  that  the 
ones  mentioned  here  are  spectacular,  I 
believe  that  any  reader  of  the  record 
will  find  many  others  like  them. 

It  is  because  of  their  number — and 
the  size  of  the  problem  they  depict — 
and  the  apparent  expanding  trend — tnat 
I  introduce  this  bill  today.  As  I  said  at 
the  beginning,  I  turn  to  Congress  as  a 
court  of  last  resort.  The  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission have  told  me  that  they  cannot 
move  in  this  area.  The  American  Med- 
ical Association,  in  recent  years,  has  con- 
sistently turned  down  efforts  its  judicial 
council  has  made  which  might  have  re- 
versed the  trend  toward  more  and  more 
doctor-ownership.  Interprofessional  ne- 
gotiations have  been  fruitless  for  10 
years. 

One  point  should  be  emphasized  as  this 
prepared  legislation  is  introduced :  There 
is  nothing  radical  about  it.  Until  the 
summer  of  1955,  the  American  Medical 
Association  recognized  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  doctor-ownership.  It  dealt 
with  them  with  one  simple  ethic: 

An  ethical  physician  does  not  engage  In 
barter  or  trade  In  the  appliances,  devices 
or  remedies  prescribed  for  patients,  but  lim- 
its the  sources  of  his  professional  income  to 
professional  services  rendered  the  patient. 

All  this  bill  would  do  would  make  that 
ethic  binding  on  all  physicians. 

In  the  files  of  the  subcommittee  is  a 
letter  in  support  of  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion from  an  ophthalmologist.  First, 
he  explains  that  between  1929  and  the 
time  he  went  in  the  Army — about  1942 — 
he  earned  an  estimated  $100,000  from  re- 
bates from  opticians.  Then,  he  turns  to 
the  1955  cliange  in  the  AMA  code  of 
ethics  with  a  statement  typifying  the 
vehemence  with  which  doctor-opponents 
of  this  practice  speak: 

It  Is  a  shame  that  the  American  Medical 
Association  has  not  taken  a  stand  against 
these  abuses,  but  ethics  are  apt  to  be  weak 


where  {H'c^ts  are  large  •  •  •.  Unfortunate- 
ly, we  are  not  always  willing  to  regulate 
our  own  abuses,  and  In  this  case  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  needed  to  make  vis  etblcal  by 
legislation. 

Actually,  it  is  needed  only  with  respect 
to  some,  by  no  means  alL 

Mr.  President,  the  high  cost  of  medical 
care  has  been  of  concern  to  Am«"icans 
for  years.  Congress,  it  seems  to  me,  has 
an  obligation  to  take  any  appropriate 
step  necessary  to  bring  down  this  cost  so 
far  as  humanly  possible,  and  in  a  way 
which  will  not  reduce  the  quality  of  med- 
ical service. 

In  my  view,  this  bill  is  one  such  step — 
a  step  identical  to  the  code  of  ethics  of 
the  AMA  until  the  recent  past.  Because 
of  the  varying  professional  relationships 
involved,  it  is  not  sound  to  argue  that 
the  bill  is  or  should  be  thought  the  final 
or  best  answer.  If  it  caji  be  the  starting 
point,  it  will  justify  its  introduction. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  this  bill  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record,  and  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2568)  to  strengthen  the 
antitrust  laws  by  prohibiting  the  pay- 
ment to  or  receipt  by  persons  licensed  to 
engage  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  of 
profit,  rebates,  refunds,  commissions, 
discounts,  rentals  or  other  valuable  con- 
siderations in  connection  with  the  sup- 
plying to  patients  drugs,  devices,  or 
t>ther  products  presc?ribed  by  such  li- 
censees, introduced  by  Mr.  Hart,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced,  as 
follows : 

S.  2568 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Medical  Restraint 
of  Trade  Act". 

FINDINGS   OF  FACT 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
the  payment  to  and  receipt  by  persons 
licensed  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, of  profit  in  connection  with  the  fur- 
nishing to  patients  of  drugs,  devices,  or  other 
products  prescribed  for  consumption  or  use 
by  patients  tends  to  lessen  competition  and 
substantially  to  restrain  and  to  monopolize 
trade  and  commerce  and  constitutes  a  burden 
upon  Interstate  commerce  In  such  prodttcts. 

DETINrnONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "person"  shall  mean  any 
natural  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion of  any  kind; 

(b)  The  term  "licensee"  shair  mean  any 
person  licensed  by  any  State,  any  govern- 
mental division  thereof,  or  any  association 
or  society  authorized  under  any  State  law 
to  Issue  such  a  license,  to  engage  In  the 
practice  of  medicine; 

(c)  The  term  "professional  service"  shall 
mean  services  rendered  In  the  practice  of 
his  profession  by  the  licensee; 

(d)  The  term  •'profit"  shall  mean  any 
markup  above  actual  cost  of  the  product  to 
the  licensee,  discount,  refund,  rebate,  com- 
mission,   rental    for    space    leased    from    a 
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licensee  based  in  whole  or  In  part  on  a  per- 
centage of  Income  from  drugs  or  devices  sold 
or  furnished  by  the  tenant  or  unreasonably 
high  rental  in  lieu  thereof,  or  other  valuable 
consideration;  and 

The  term  "drug  or  device"  shall  mean  drug 
or  device  as  defined  in  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended  (21 
U.S.C.  321 ) ,  and  other  products  prescribed 
by  a  licensee  for  consumption  or  use  by  man. 

PKOHiBrnoN  or  medical  restraints  or 

TRADE 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful — 

(1)  for  any  person  to  pay,  offer  to  pay,  or 
allow,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  tiny  licensee, 
or  for  a  licensee  to  knowingly  receive  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  any  profit  for  or  In  con- 
nection with  the  referral  of  patients  of  the 
licensee  to  such  person  for  the  fumishiiig 
of  any  drug  or  device;  or 

(2)  for  any  licensee  to  accept  or  receive 
directly  or  indirectly  from  any  person  any 
profit  on  or  resulting  from  the  sale,  rental, 
furnishing,  or  supplying  by  such  licensee  of 
any  drug  or  device  to  such  person  in  connec- 
tion with  or  as  a  result  of  the  rendition  by 
such  licensee  of  professional  service  to  or  for 
such  person,  except  that  nothing  herein  shall 
apply  to  a  licensee  furnishing  to  his  patient 
such  drug  or  device  when  an  emergency 
ejclsts  or  shall  apply  to  the  administration  of 
a  unit  dose  of  a  drug  in  any  form  to  a  patient 
by  the  licensee  or  by  a  nurse  or  assistant 
under  direction  of  the  licensee. 

(b)  Every  person,  firm,  corporation,  or 
association  who  shall  violate  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  fine 
not  exceeding  $5,000,  or  by  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both  said  punish- 
ments, in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

(c)  The  several  district  courts  of  tfie 
United  States  are  invested  with  Jurisdiction 
to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of  this 
Act;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several 
district  attorneys  of  the  United  States,  In 
their  respective  districts,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General,  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings In  equity  to  prevent  and  restrain 
such  violations.  Such  proceeding  may  be 
by  way  of  complaint  setting  forth  the  case 
and  praying  that  such  violations  shall  be  en- 
joined or  otherwise  prohibited.  When  the 
parties  complained  of  shaU  have  been  duly 
notified  of  such  complaint  the  court  shall 
proceed,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  the  hearing 
and  determination  of  the  case. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
learned  from  a  press  release  Issued  yes- 
terday by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  and  also  his  appearance  on 
television  yesterday,  that  he  proposed  to 
introduced  a  bill  in  which  doctors  would 
be  barred  from  making  a  profit  on 
products  they  prescribe.  It  is  apparent 
that  this  bill  has  resulted  from  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  referred  to  as, 
"Physician  Ownership  in  Pharmacies  and 
Drug  Companies"  and.  further,  the  hear- 
ings conducted  pertaining  to  ophthal- 
mologists dispensing  eyeglasses.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  most  unusual  and  unneces- 
sary that  Congress-  consider  passage  of 
legislation  that  would  bar  anyone  from 
making  a  profit  in  any  product  that  he 
deals  with.  It  would  be  the  greatest 
form  of  discrimination  to  pass  such  a 
bill  affecting  doctors  only, 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  would  be  well 
at  this  time  to  place  in  the  Record  com- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI 
and  myself,  in  answer  to  the  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  majority  under  the  title  of 
"Physician  Ownership  in  Pharmacies  and 


Drug  Companies."  Also,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  report  from  Rand  L.  Dixon, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, to  the  subcommittee  as  to  his  com- 
ments on  "Physician  Ownership  in  Phar- 
macies and  Drug  Companies."  Mr. 
President,  at  a  later  date  I  may  have  fur- 
ther comments  on  this  bill  Introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart], 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
iNDiviDrAL  Views  of  Senators  Everett  Mc- 

KlNLET  DIRKSEN  AND  ROISAN  L.  HRUSKA  >■ 


The  minority  states  that  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  Government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  Is  Involved  herein. 
Members  of  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  are  increasingly  voicing  the  dangers  of 
the  immense  concentration  of  economic  and 
political  power  in  the  Federal  Government 
and  its  octopvis-like  encroachment  into 
domains  that  have  been  "reserved  to  the 
States  respectively  or  to  the  people"  by  the 
10th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  Members  of  Congress 
are  commenting  that  we  must  draw  the  line 
somewhere,  and  soon,  and  thus  apply  the 
brakes  to  this  enormous  growth  of  Federal 
power  that  has  slowly  but  surely  chipped 
away  many  of  our  basic  individual  rights 
and  privileges. 

The  minority.  In  its  opening  stetement  at 
the  beginning  of  the  hearings  on  doctor- 
owned  drug  repackaging  firms  and  pharma- 
cies, stated  that  at  a  time  when  our  Govern- 
ment was  greatly  concerned  over  major  world 
crises  and  significant  domestic  problems,  it 
appeared  inappropriate  for  congressional 
committees  to  inquire  into  hearings  of  minor 
antitrust  consequence.^'  We  noted  then  that 
the  medical  associations  and  pharmacist 
groups  were  negotiating  for  a  better  under- 
standing toward  amending  the  codes  of 
ethics  to  eliminate  any  possible  ethical  vio- 
lations by  doctors  who  Invest  in  drug  enter- 
prises or  pharmacists  who  operate  doctor- 
owned  pharmacies.  Also,  it  was  noted  that 
the  States  have  jurisdiction  over  the  licensing 
of  doctors  and  pharmacists,  and  several 
States  have  enacted  laws  which  could  curtail 
or  completely  eradicate  the  problem.  The 
States  are  capable  of  doing  more  legislatively. 
and  through  State  boards  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  parties  concerned.^" 

After  6  days  of  hearings  and  610  pages  of 
testimony  and  exhibits,  we  have  seen  very 
little  evidence  to  change  our  original  posi- 
tion and  we  reiterate  that  the  serious  prob- 
lems created  by  doctor-owned  drug  enter- 
prises can  be  solved  by  State  action,  by  nego- 
tiation between  the  medical  associations  and 
pharmacists  groups,  and  further,  whatever 
antitrust  aspects  there  are  to  the  problem, 
they  can  be  solved  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  FTC  under  existing  antitrust 
laws. 

The  unusual  aspect  of  this  majority  re- 
port's conclusions  is  that  It  agrees  very  much 
with  the  minority  position.  We  quote  from 
the  majority  report: 

"There  are  four  possible  coiu-ses  of  action 
by  which  the  obvious  confiict  of  Interest 
portrayed  here  could  be  stopped.  The  first 
is  through  'interprofessional  negotiations' 
between  druggist  organization  (the  APHA 
and  the  NARD)  and  the  AMA.     The  second 


'  Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong  was  not  a  member 
of  this  subcommittee  at  the  time  of  said 
hearings. 

i«  Printed  hearings.  "Physician  Ownership 
In  Pharmacies  and  Drug  Companies,"  88th 
Cong.  2d  sess.,  1964,  p.  3. 

">  See  comments  of  FTC  Chairman  Paul 
Rand  Dixon,  appendix  of  report,  p.  69. 


is  for  the  AMA's  house  of  delegates  to  reveree 
itself,  accept  the  longstanding  position  o{ 
Its  own  judicial  council  and  reinstate  ita 
pre- 1955  principle.  The  third  is  through 
antitrust  action.  Finally,  there  is  the  poe- 
sibility  of  legislation — both  at  the  State  and 
Federal  level.* " 

Thus,  one  major  difference  is  In  the  issue 
of  whether  additional  Federal  legislation  la 
necessary. 

The  majority  would  vu-ge  that  Federal  leg- 
Islatlon  is  required  to  suppress  the  allegedly 
unethical  practices.  However,  after  6  dayj 
of  hearing  testimony  from  a  good  cross  sec- 
tion of  witnesses,  the  report  is  silent  as  to 
how  these  Federal  laws  or  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  to  be  formulated,  and  omits  to 
point  out  which  phase  of  the  alleged  un- 
ethical  practices  must  be  regulated  on  a 
nationwide  basis. 

These  hearings  were  terminated  on  August 
14.  1964.  1  year  ago.  The  record  of  the  hear- 
ings  was  sent  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  de- 
termine whether  present  antitrust  laws  were 
being  violated.  The  majority  report  In 
chapter  IV  reviews  antitrust  proceedings, 
citing  the  American  Optical  Company  case 
and  referring  to  the  degree  of  effectiveness 
in  these  matters  under  the  Sherman  Act,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  and  section 
3  of  the  Clayton  Act.  The  report  con- 
cludes: » 

"It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  effective 
action  in  many  cases  under  presently  con- 
stituted antitrust  statutes  is  at  least  ques- 
tionable. Certainly  it  would  raise  some 
highly  argtmientative  legal  issues  which  un- 
doubtedly could  not  be  resolved  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time." 

Our  answer  to  this  is  twofold:  If  there  are 
serious  antitrust  aspects  to  the  alleged  prob- 
lem, then  appropriate  cases  should  be  filed 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  the 
Justice  Department  to  resolve  the  question; 
and  as  for  the  time  involved.  Congress  takes 
Just  as  long — if  not  longer — to  pass  legisla- 
tion on  a  given  issue  as  the  agencies  or 
courts  take  to  resolve  a  legal  Issue. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  effectiveness 
of  our  antitrust  laws  herein  has  been  well 
established,  and  there  Is  little  need  for 
amendments.  The  minority  reiterates  what 
it  has  often  said  in  other  reports,  and  we 
quote : 

"One  Judge  thought  that  the  Sherman 
and  Clayton  Acts  state  a  broad,  general  pol- 
icy which,  as  Judicially  Interpreted  over  the 
years,  is  about  as  cle^r^and  certain  as  we 
could  hope  to  make  it.  •  •  • 

Contlnviing  the  quote,  the  Supreme  Court 
said: 

"The  Sherman  Act  has  received  long  and 
careful  application  by  the  Court  to  achieve 
for  the  Nation  the  freedom  of  enterprise 
from  monopoly  or  restraint  envisaged  by  the 
Congress  that  passed  the  act  In  1890.  Be- 
cause the  act  is  couched  in  broad  terms.  It 
Is  adaptable  to  the  changing  types  of  com- 
mercial production  and  distribution  that 
have  evolved  since  its  passage.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Hughes  wrote  for  the  Court  that  as  a 
charter  of  freedom,  the  act  has  a  generality 
and  adaptability  comparable  to  that  found 
to  be  desirable  in  constitutional  provisions."  ♦ 

Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  has  been  declared  by  the  courts  to 
state  a  broad,  general  policy  also,  and  has 
been  proven  even  more  effective  than  the 
Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts  In  certain  cases. 


The   undersigned   having   commented   on 
the  suggested  recommendations  for  future 


'Majority  report,  "Doctor-Owned  Drug 
Enterprises,"  1965,  p.  47. 

"Majority  report,  'Doctor-Owned  Drug 
Enterprises."  1965.  p.  52. 

♦Report.  "Prices  of  Hearing  Aids."  87th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Rept.  2216,  1962.  p.  111. 
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gctlon  In  the  majority  report  believes  very 
little  comment  is  necessary  to  the  first  three 
chapters  of  this  majority  report. 

Ctiapter  I  pertains  to  a  review  of  the  testi- 
mony on  doctor-owned  repackaging  com- 
panies. The  record  as  noted  in  the  printed 
bearings  speaks  for  itself.  Its  treatment  in 
the  majority  report  as  to  the  pricing  policies 
by  doctor-owned  repackaging  firms  tends  to 
mislead  the  readers.  We  quote  the  first  ex- 
ample noted  in  the  report: 

"For  example,  Deseret  sells  dextro-amphet- 
amlne-sulfate  under  the  name  of  Deserex 
tablets  for  $11.30  a  thousand  (1  penny  per 
tablet)  or  13  times  the  price — 85  cents  a 
thousand — charged  by  Wolins,  a  well-known 
generic  wholesaler.  Both  companies  pur- 
chase the  same  product  from  the  same  sup- 
plier." 

The  above  quote  does  not  state  the  wit- 
ness' testimony  of  the  greater  research  and 
distribution  costs  and  other  expenses  by  De- 
seret Pharmaceutical  Co.  We  are  certain 
that  no  one  expouses  legislation  that  would 
stabilize  the  costs  of  doing  business,  the 
price  a  businessman  wishes  to  charge  for 
his  product,  and/or  the  profit  he  can  earn. 
In  the  instant  case,  the  Deseret  Co.  was  los- 
ing money  on  its  drugs  sold  and  distributed 
In  certain  territories,  even  established  ones. 
The  above  argument  applies  to  many  other 
references  in  the  report  relating  to  the  pric- 
ing policies  of  doctor-owned  repackaging 
companies. 

Chapter  II  deals  with  doctor-owned  phar- 
macies. Dr.  William  S.  Apple.  APHA  execu- 
tive director,  and  Philip  Jehle.  associate  gen- 
eral counsel  of  NARD,  discussed  the  problem 
presented  to  Independent  druggists  by  the 
doctor-owned  pharmacies.  However,  both 
witnesses  agreed  that  the  solution  to  the 
problems  created  by  doctor-owned  pharma- 
cies should  be  resolved  by  continued  negoti- 
ations between  the  pharmacist  groups  and 
the  American  Medical  Association  to  improve 
the  code  of  ethics  so  that  the  problem  will 
be  completely  alleviated  or  sxifflciently  cur- 
tailed to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

Chapter  m  relates  to  the  positions  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  on  repackag- 
ing drug  companies  and  doctor-owned  phar- 
macies and  reviews  a  series  of  actions  taken 
by  the  American  Medical  Association  to  ex- 
press said  positions.  On  the  issue  of  doctor- 
owned  repackaging  firms,  Robert  B.  Throck- 
morton, general  counsel.  Amerlcal  Medical 
Association,  stated  that  the  AMA  fiatly  con- 
demned physician  ownership  in  drug  re- 
packaging companies.  He  defined  a  doctor- 
owned  drug  repackaging  comi>any  as  a  com- 
pany "which  markets  under  its  own  label  or 
trade  names  drug  products  manufactured  by 
others  with  the  objective  that  physicians 
having  a  financial  interest  in  the  drtig  com- 
pany will  prescribe  its  drugs  to  the  patient." 

As  to  the  doctor-owned  pharmacies,  the  po- 
sition of  the  AMA  is  stated  in  the  following 
colloquy  between  Chairman  Hart  and  the 
AMA  general   counsel.  Mr.  Throckmorton:  » 

"Senator  Hart.  But  again  in  mid- 1950  you 
said  It  was  not  good  except  where  the  com- 
munity was  so  remote  that  the  doctor  had  to 
dolt. 

"Mr.  Throckmorton,  That  was  what  our 
bouse  of  delegates  said. 

"Senator  Hart.  You  yourselves  have  faced 
up  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  real  problem. 

"Mr.  Throckmorton.  There  are  Just  two 
schools  of  thought  on  this,  Senator,  and 
this  may  very  well  be  resolved  one  way  or 
another.  One  school  of  thought  is  that 
the  profession  should  be  like  Caesar's  wife — 
above  suspicion. 

"But  if  I  were  Dr.  Gunnar  Gundersen  or 
others  with  a  pharmacy,  I  would  resent  the 
Implication  that  I  couldn't  be  trusted  to  own 
a  pharmacy  and  conduct  it  for  the  welfare 
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of  my  patients.  So  you  get  rather  bitter  and 
emotional  feelings  engendered  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  only  the  physician  that  Is  being 
pointed  at  here. 

"And  then  they  use  the  ethical  club  to 
beat  down  medicine  when  actually  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  ethics  at  all,  but  a  matter  of  raw 
economic  competition. 

"We  feel  that  no  Federal  action  is  required, 
that  by  working  with  the  pharmacy  profes- 
sion, by  improving  our  own  grievance  pro- 
cedures, and  by  educating  our  own  members 
we  can  resolve  this  problem. 

"If  legislation  is  desired  then  physicians 
and  pharmacists  can  join  hands  and  go  to 
a  legislature,  or  they  may  do  It  Independently. 

"I  Jotted  down  foiu-  conclusions.  First, 
the  repackaging  problems  are  small.  It  is 
condemned  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  wiU  be  eliminated  by  the  pro- 
fession. 

"Second  the  physician-ownership  of  phar- 
macies is  a  relatively  small  problem,  and  the 
observance  and  enforcement  of  ethical  prin- 
ciples fully  protects  the  public  and  avoids 
the  possibility  of  restraint  of  trade  or  unfair 
trade  practices. 

"Third  the  problems  of  pharmacy  run  far 
deeper  than  physician-ownership.  These  can 
more  readily  be  resolved  by  cooperation  with 
the  medical  profession  rather  than  by  push- 
ing for  State  or  Federal  legislation  and  em- 
ploying tactics  which  are  derogatory  to  and 
which  alienate  the  medical  profession. 

"Lastly,  the  medical  profession  can  be 
trusted  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  patients 
and  to  keep  its  own  hovise  In  order. 

"Thank  you. 

"Senator  Hart.  Thank  you,  sir, 

"I  think  the  question  as  it  relates  to  this 
committee  it  whether  the  competitive  effects 
of  these  practices  that  we  have  been  review- 
ing should  be  prohibited  by  law. 

"You  said  it  very  well  and  you  reach  the 
conclusion  which  in  yoxir  summary  you 
stated  well.  You  feel  that  is  not  the  way  to 
approach  it." 

conclusion 

Members  of  Congress  are  finding  them- 
selves in  a  diflttcvilt  position  on  serious  prob- 
lems brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 
Many  people  urge  Congress  to  take  action  In 
enacting  Federal  laws  affecting  the  general 
welfare  of  our  people  or  a  particxilar  segment 
thereof,  when  traditionally  those  areas  were 
left  to  the  State  legislatures  or  State  author- 
ities to  resolve.  _ 

But  where  do  we  draw  the  line  between 
Federal  jtirlsdlctlon  and  State  jvirisdlctlon 
in  specific  matters?  Many  believe  Congress 
has  gone  much  too  far  in  assuming  Federal 
jurisdiction  In  ajreas  historically  resolved  to 
the  States  by  the  10th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

We  close  with  reflection  that  the  record  In 
these  hearings  supports  our  position  that  no 
new  Federal  law  or  amendment  is  necessary 
because  the  States  and  the  medical  and 
pharmacists  associations  are  capable  of  re- 
solving the  issues. 

Appendix 
Agencies'  Comments 
Chairman  Philip  A.  Hart  asked  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Jvistlce  to  study  the  transcripts  following 
the   hearings   and   to   supply  the   subcom- 
mittee with  their  comments. 
These  follow: 

Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  8. 1965. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 

Monopoly,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   This  is  in  reply  to 

your  letter  of  February  3.  1965,  transmitting 

to  me  a  copy  of  the  record  of  hearings  held 

by  the  subcommittee  in  August  1964  on  the 

subject  of  "Physician  Ownership  In  Pharma- 


cies and  Drug  Companies"  and  requesting 
our  staff  to  study  the  record  and  advise  you 
of  what  action,  if  any,  we  feel  is  possible  or 
required  in  this  area. 

Pardon  the  delay  in  answering  your  letter, 
but  the  Federal  Traide  Commission's  staff 
was  asked  to,  and  has  made,  a  study  of  the 
transcript  of  the  hearing's  which  required 
considerable  time. 

As  our  staff  interpreted  the  evidence  ad- 
duced at  the  hearings,  it  indicates  practices 
in  the  distribution  of  prescription  drugs  In 
two  areas  which  may  be  inimical  to  the 
interest  of  purchases  of  such  drugs. 

One  area  involves  the  distribution  of  drugs 
by  certain  drug  companies  (herein  referred 
to  as  physician-dominated  drug  companies) 
to  pharmacies  for  resale.  It  appears  that 
the  physician  stockholders  of  the  companies 
constitute  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
total  stockholders  of  these  companies.  Such 
physicians,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  take 
active  parts  as  directors  or  in  other  offlclEd 
capacities  in  the  management  of  the  com- 
panies and,  generally  speaking,  such  com- 
panies axe  dominated  by  physicians. 

The  drug  companies  are  referred  to  as  "re- 
packaging" or  redistributing  companies. 
Whatever  their  classification,  however,  the 
pertinent  factors  with  respect  to  their  dis- 
tribution of  drugs,  as  shown  by  the  hear- 
ings before  the  committee,  are  described 
hereinafter. 

They  distribute  drugs  under  their  own 
brand  names.  To  a  substantial  extent,  if 
not  always,  their  drugs  have  been  manufac- 
tured by  major  pharmaceutical  manufac- 
turing companies.  The  drugs  distributed  by 
these  companies  are  available  from  other 
drug  companies  either  as  brand-named  drugs 
or  as  generic  drugs.  Some  companies  also 
carry  on  some  manufacturing  of  drugs.  The 
testimony  at  the  hearings  also  indicates  that 
in  addition  to  "new"  drugs,  they  manufac- 
ture copies  of  products  already  on  the  mar- 
ket and  market  such  copies  under  their  own 
label.    They  do  little,  if  any,  research. 

It  further  appears  that  prices  of  drugs  of 
the  physician-dominated  drug  company  are 
generally  compvetltive  with  prices  of  brand- 
name  drugs  of  major  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies but  generally  are  substantially  higher 
(sometimes  in  excess  of  10  times)  than  the 
drugs  available  by  their  generic  names  from 
drug  suppliers.  Most  pharmacies  stock  a 
supply  of  generic  drugs.  A  substantial  pro- 
portion of  brand-named  drugs  are  avaUable 
as  generic  drugs. 

The  evidence,  so  the  staff  informs  me.  indi- 
cates instances  where  the  physician- 
dominated  drug  company  makes  use  of  Its 
physician  stockholders  to  aid  In  the  sale  of 
the  company's  drugs  by  the  following  prac- 
tices : 

(a)  Solicitation  of  physicians  to  become 
stockholders  of  the  company  with  the  objec- 
tive that  such  physicians  wlU  be  Influenced 
to  write  prescriptions  for  the  company's 
drugs.  Subsidiary  drug  companies  were  pur- 
chased because  of  the  nxunber  of  their 
physician  stockholders. 

(b)  Physicians  who  were  stockholderB  of 
the  company  were  urged  to  write  prescrip- 
tions of  the  company's  products  in  order  to 
Increase  the  company's  profits.  There  was 
cooperation  by  physicians  who  sigreed  to  pre- 
scribe the  company's  drugs  and  recommend 
them  to  other  physicians.  In  one  instance, 
contact  was  made  with  officials  of  North  Caro- 
lina for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  physicians  serving  the  prison 
system  of  that  State  would  be  sold  stock  and 
would  thereafter  prescribe  the  drugs  of  the 
company  for  prisoner  medication. 

(c)  Dividends  were  declared  (while  the 
company  was  in  financial  difficulties)  In 
order  to  Increase  the  physician  stockholders' 
enthusiasm  In  prescribing  the  company's 
drugs. 

(d)  In  one  Instance,  a  partnership  agree- 
ment was  entered  Into  between  detail mwn 
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(salesmen*  of  the  drug  company  and  phy- 
sicians in  the  area  to  promote  the  company's 
products.  The  physicians  received  a  percent- 
age of  the  profits  from  sale  of  the  drugs. 

The  other  area  relating  to  practices  in  the 
sale  of  ethical  drugs  of  disadvantage  to  the 
purchasers  of  such  drugs  has  to  do  with 
physician  ownership  of  pharmacies  and  the 
directing  cf  prescriptions  prescribed  by  the 
physician-owners  to  the  pharmacies  owned 
by  them.  Included  in  this  category  of  the 
physician-owned  pharmacies  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  Ownership  of  a  pharmacy  by  an  indi- 
vidual physician; 

(b)  Ownership  of  a  pharmacy  by  a  phy- 
sician-owned clinic;  and 

(c)  Lease  of  pharmacy  space  by  physician- 
owned  clinic  at  rental  based  on  gross  sales  of 
the  pharmacy. 

The  staff  Interpreted  the  evidence  at  the 
bearings  as  indicating  that  the  methods  uti- 
lized by  the  physician  in  directing  the  patient 
to  the  physlclan-owned  pharmacy,  included 
the  following : 

(a)  Prescribing  the  drug  by  a  code  devised 
by  the  physician  and  the  pharmacy  so  that 
only  the  physlclan-owned  pharmacy  can 
read  and  fill  the  prescription; 

(b)  Transmission  of  the  prescription  by 
the  physician  directly  to  his  pharmacy  by 
telephone  or  otherwise  (in  one  Instance  via 
a  pneumatic  tube  system) ; 

(c)  Using  prescription  blanks  with  the 
name  of  the  physlclan-owned  pharmacy 
printed  on  them:  and 

(d)  Verbally  directing  the  patient  to  the 
physician-owned  pharmacy. 

Apparently,  the  most  feasible  approaches 
to  the  solution  of  these  problems  are: 
First,  self -regulation  by  medical  associations 
through  the  promulgation  of  ethical  rules 
prohibiting  the  possible  conflict  of  the  phy- 
sician's interest  In  the  welfare  of  his  patients 
and  profits  from  the  drug  companies  and 
pharmacies:  and  second,  by  the  enactment 
of  proper  legislation  by  the  States.  The 
practices  involved  are  Intimately  connected 
with  and  embrace  the  physician's  practice 
of  his  profession.  Regulation  of  medical 
practice  historically  and  inherently  has  been 
by  the  States. 

It  appears  from  the  hearings  that  statutes 
restricting  physician-ownership  of  pharma- 
cies have  been  enacted  in  California,  North 
Dakota,  and  Maryland. 

The  staff  found  that  the  evidence  at  the 
hearings  Indicates  that  medical  associations, 
both  at  the  local  and  the  appellate  levels  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  have  con- 
demned the  practices  we  have  discussed. 
The  American  Medical  Association's  ethical 
rules  for  the  profession  show  more  latitude 
than  do  the  rules  of  many  local  medical  asso- 
ciations. The  American  Medical  Association 
does  not  forbid  physician -ownership  of 
pharmacies  although  such  ownership  does 
raise  the  problem  of  possible  conflict  of  in- 
terests. The  association  has  laid  down 
"guidelines"  for  physicians  to  follow  in  con- 
nection with  such  ownership,  viz:  The  phy- 
sician must  not  steer  patients  to  his  phar- 
macy; the  patient  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  his 
prescription;  and  it  is  unethical  for  the  phy- 
sician to  dispense  prescriptions  in  code  or 
to  telephone  the  prescription  to  his  phar- 
macy. The  American  Medical  Association 
suggests  that  physicians  use  prescription 
blanks  advising  the  patient  that  the  pre- 
scription may  be  filled  at  the  pharmacy  of 
the  patient's  choice.  The  American  Medi- 
cal Association's  rules  also  provide  that  a 
physician  may  not  have  a  financial  interest 
In  a  drug  repackaging  company  with  the 
objective  of  prescribing  Its  drugs  to  his  pa- 
tients; and  the  rules  of  the  association  fur- 
ther provide  that  he  should  not  own  stock 
In  a  pharmaceutical  company  which  he  can, 
or  does,  control. 

The  Commission  will  continue  its  study 
and  interest  in  tbis  matter. 


Your  committee  is  to  be  commended  In 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  all  interested  agencies  and 
parties,  practices  which  adversely  siffect  the 
consumers  of  ethical  drugs. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  RAhfD  Dixon. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  DIRKSETI.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  hearing  on  doctor  dispensing 
eyeglasses  has  been  terminated,  no  re- 
port has  been  issued.  The  record  re- 
veals the  comments  of  Chairman  Hart 
in  the  above  hearings.  In  order  that 
Senators  may  have  the  other  side  of  the 
story,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation given  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam O.  Lamotte,  Jr.,  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  well  as  the  statement  of 
Ralph  W.  Ryan  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Medical  Foundation  for  Eyecare  pre- 
sented before  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  sending  a  man  to  jail 
for  making  a  profit  on  a  product  runs 
contrary  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statement  or  Dr.  William  O.  Lamotte,  Jr., 
ON  Behalf  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, Accompanied  by  Edwin  J.  Holman, 
Staff  Attorney,  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation 

Dr.  Lamotte.  I  am  William  O.  Lamotte, 
Jr.  I  am  a  physician  in  the  active  practice 
of  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  field  of  oph- 
thalmology in  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  I  am 
also  a  member  of  the  American  Mediclal 
Association's  Council  on  Legislative  Activi- 
ties. 

With  me  here  is  Mr.  Edwin  J.  Holman, 
an  AMA  staff  attorney. 

We  appear  here  today.  Senator,  in  response 
to  this  subcommittee's  Invitation  that  we 
present  information  which  may  assist  the 
subcommittee  in  Its  consideration  of  the 
questions  announced  in  the  subcommittee's 
press  release.  You  will  recall  that  in  the 
press  release  announcing  these  hearings 
Issued  by  this  subcommittee,  you,  sir,  the 
chairman,  are  quoted  as  saying  that  "the 
consumer  is  deprived  of  a  chance  to  shop  for 
price,  if  he  Is  given  no  choice  but  to  buy 
his  glasses  from  the  doctor  who  prescribed 
them." 

With  this  statement  I  personally  agree. 
With  this  statement  the  American  Medical 
Association  is  in  full  accord.  The  right  of 
free  choice  of  physician  and  the  right  of 
the  patient  to  determine  who  will  supply  the 
eyeglasses  prescribed  by  the  physician  is  in- 
herent In  all  aspects  of  medicine's  ethics  and, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  to  develop  this  thought 
a  little  in  the  course  of  my  testimony  here 
today. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  confirm  a  fact  which 
is  certainly  known  to  this  subcommittee. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  even  among 
physicians,  on  this  and  many  issues  on  this 
issue  as  to  whether  the  ethics  of  the  profes- 
sion should  permit  a  practicing  physician  to 
dispense  eveglasses. 

The  American  Medical  Association  reflects 
the  majority  opinion  of  physicians  as  ex- 
pressed through  the  association's  Hoiise  of 
Delegates.  This  opinion  Is  that  "drugs, 
remedies  or  appliances  may  be  dispensed  by 
the  physician  provided  it  is  in  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  patient." 

We  believe  this  position  to  be  a  reasonable 
and  responsible  one. 

Now,  the  Oath  of  Hippocrates,  the  Code  of 
Hammurabi,  which  goes  back  to  2500  B.C. 
nor  Percival's  Code  of  Medical  Ethics  con- 


tains any  guidelines  regarding  the  dlspensiug 
of  glasses  by  physicians.  This  is  not  surpris- 
ing since  the  common,  widespread  use  of 
glasses  has  developed  during  the  late  l»th 
and  the  present  centuries. 

Even  the  early  versions  of  the  principles 
of  medical  ethics  of  the  American  Medical 
.\ssociation  are  silent  regarding  dispensing 
of  glasses,  although  there  has  been  an  ethi- 
cal  ban  against  the  acceptance  of  rebates 
on  prescriptions  or  surgical  appliances  since 
1847,  when  the  AMA  first  adopted  it*  prin- 
clples  of  medical  ethics.  It  may  be  of  in- 
terest  to  note  that  in  about  1940  the  word 
"surgical"  was  dropped  as  a  modifier  of  ap- 
pliances  so  that  the  ban  applied  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  rebates  on  prescriptions  for 
appliances,  and  not  merely  on  surgical 
appliances. 

During  the  late  1940's  and  the  1950's,  there 
was  considerable  discussion  within  the  medi- 
cal profession  concerning  the  relation* 
among  physicians,  optometrists,  and  optl- 
clans,  and  with  the  question  of  the  physl- 
clan's  ethical  privilege  of  Including  in  his 
practice  the  sale  of  appliances.  In  1946,  the 
AMA  House  of  Delegates  requested  a  review 
and  revision  of  the  Association's  principles 
of  medical  ethics,  and  in  1948,  a  proposed 
revision  of  the  principles  was  discussed  by 
the  House  and  committed  to  the  Judicial 
council,  which  is  a  committee  of  the  house 
of  delegates,  for  further  study. 

In  1949,  the  house  of  delegates  adopted 
the  statement  (ch.  1,  sec.  6)  that  a  physi- 
cian should  limit  the  sources  of  his  profes- 
sional Income  to  professional  services  ren- 
dered  the  patients. 

Later,  in  1954.  the  AMA  House  of  Delegates 
amended  the  principles  by  establishing  a 
separate  section  on  the  ethics  of  physician 
ownerst)ip  of  drugstores  and  physician  dis- 
pensing of  drugs  and  appliances.  As  adopted 
in  June  1954.  it  read: 

"Ownership  of  drugstores  and  dispensing 
of  drugs  and  appliances  by  physicians. 

"Section  8 :  It  is  unethical  for  a  physician 
to  participate  In  the  ownership  of  a  drug- 
store In  his  medical  practice  area  unless  ade- 
quate drugstore  facilities  are  otherwise  un- 
available. This  Inadequacy  must  be  con- 
firmed by  his  component  medical  society. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  physicians  who 
dispense  drugs  or  appliances.  In  both  in- 
stances, the  practice  is  imethical  if  secrecy 
and  coercion  are  employed  or  if  financial  in- 
terest is  placed  above  the  quality  of  medical 
care.  On  the  other  hand,  sometimes  it  may 
be  advisable  and  even  necessary  for  phy- 
slclans  to  provide  certain  appliances  or 
remedies  without  profit  which  patients  can- 
not procure  from  other  sources." 

In  June  1955.  chapter  I,  section  8  was 
amended  to  read: 

"It  is  not  unethical  for  a  physlcan  to  pre- 
scribe or  supply  drugs,  remedies  or  appliances 
aa  long  as  there  is  no  exploitation  of  the 
patient." 

This  revision  was  prompted  by  the  intro- 
duction of  some  10  resolutions  before  the 
house  of  delegates.  These  related  to  both 
ownership  of  pharmacies  and  dispensing 
glasses.  The  "whereas"  clauses  of  those  re- 
lating specifically  to  the  dispensing  of  eye- 
glasses suggested  a  number  of  things,  In- 
cluding: 

Patients  benefit  Immeasurably  from  the 
responsible  physician's  control  over  the 
quality  and  accuracy  of  dispensing  as  well  as 
Intelligent  fitting  services. 

The  prescribing  physician  has  the  sole 
resfyonslbility  for  the  patient's  vision  and 
comfort. 

Many  ethical  ophthalmologists  feel  the  re- 
sponsibility for  their  patients'  glasses  is  a 
medical  problem  and  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  eye  examination. 

All  physicians  are  responsible  for  the  qual- 
ity of  remedies,  appliances  or  services  which 
they  prescribe  for  their  patients  and  should 
be  diligent   to  protect  their  patients   from 
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poor  quality  or  excessive  jwlces  by  those  who 
furnish  these  ancillary  services. 

The  right  to  dispense  has  been  the  right  of 
physicians  from  time  immemorial  and,  today, 
m  many  areas.  Is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
proper  patient  care. 

In  1957,  the  principles  were  again  revised 
U)  their  present  format  and  language.  The 
current  version  provides  in  part:  "Drugs, 
remedies  or  appliances  may  be  dispensed 
by  the  physician  provided  it  Is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  patient." 

Finally,  in  June  1963.  the  AMA  House  of 
Delegates  afiSrmed  a  1958  statement  of  the 
Judicial  council.  The  1958  report,  as  it  re- 
lates to  dispensing  glasses,  is  current  AMA 
policy  and  reads : 

"The  council  calls  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  the  following  statement  concerning 
the  meaning  of  the  words  "drugs,  remedies, 
or  appliances  may  be  dispensed  or  supplied 
by  the  physician  provided  it  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  patient'  which  was  adopted 
by  the  council  on  June  26.  1958. 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Judicial  council 
that  this  language  was  adopted  to  permit 
both  the  practicing  physician  and  the  local 
medical  societies  to  evaluate  the  many  fac- 
tual situations  incident  to  prescribing  and 
dispensing  which  are  bound  to  arise  In  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Under  this  language 
the  doctor  Is  permitted  to  exercise  his  own 
best  Judgment  when  caring  for  his  pmtients. 
It  is,  known  that  there  will  be  situations 
when  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  for  a  pliy- 
slcian  to  dispense  or  supply  what  he  has 
prescribed.  The  principles  permit  this  to  be 
done.  On  the  other  band  this  broad  lan- 
guage provides  a  means  by  which  a  com- 
ponent medical  society  can  Inquire  Into  the 
facts  of  a  particular  practice.  The  profes- 
sion thus  can  act  to  prevent  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion and  protect  patients  from  exploita- 
tion. In  essence  this  language  means  that 
a  physician  in  the  exercise  of  sound  discre- 
tion may  dispense  'in  the  the  best  interest 
of  his  patient':  It  does  not  authorize  him 
to  dispense  solely  for  his  convenience  or  for 
the  purpose  of  supplementing  his  Income." 

If  I  have  spent  apparently  an  unseemly 
amount  of  time  discussing  the  ethical  point 
of  view,  it  was  only  to  emphasize  that  the 
medical  profession  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  this  matter  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  The  record  clearly  estab- 
lishes that  from  the  1940's  on  through  1963. 
the  medical  profession  has  studied  and  dis- 
cussed fully  and  freely  the  ethical  aspects  of 
dispensing  by  physicians.  In  Its  delibera- 
tions, it  has  recognized  that  practices  differ 
among  physicians;  that  the  rendering  of 
medical  service  Is  Influenced  by  geographical, 
social,  and  traditional  considerations;  and 
that  In  establishing  guidelines  to  protect  the 
patient's  Interest,  all  these  factors  must  be 
taken  Into  account.  A  universal  proscrip- 
tion by  the  medical  profession  against  phy- 
sicians dispensing  eyeglasses  could  deny  some 
patients  glasses,  force  some  others  to  deal 
with  an  Incompetent  dispenser,  and  cause 
still  other  patients  personal  inconvenience. 

In  my  opening  remarlts,  I  referred  to  the 
aibcommittee's  press  release  which  an- 
nounced the  start  of  these  hearings,  and  to 
the  chairman's  statement  as  to  the  con- 
sumer's right  of  free  choice. 

In  this  area,  the  consumer  does  have  a 
wide  choice.  Optometrists  examine  eyes  and 
dispense  glasses.  This  practice  is  common, 
widespread,  and  well  established.  In  addi- 
tion. In  many  communities  it  is  possible  for 
the  individual  to  go  Into  a  department  store 
and  there  are  many  examples  here  In  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere,  to  have  his  eyes  exam- 
ined and  his  prescription  filled,  and  be  billed 
for  this  service  by  presenting  his  charge- 
plate  or  membership  card.  Discount  centers 
throughout  the  country  have  optical  depart- 
ments where  one  may  have  his  eyes  examined 
and  obtain  his  glasses  at  discount. 


In  many  Instances,  the  individual  Is  not 
aware  that  his  glasses  are  dispensed  from  a 
prescription.  He  considers  his  examination 
and  glasses  to  be  one  integral  service  and 
when  seeking  eyeglasses  may  select  an 
ophthalmologist,  an  optometrist,  a  depart- 
ment store,  or  a  discount  center,  a  freedom 
of  choice. 

Sometimes  the  selection  may  be  limited 
because  the  community  Is  sparsely  populated 
and  has  either  no  optician  at  all  or  none 
within  a  reasonable  distance;  here,  the  phy- 
sician fijids  It  necessary  to  prescribe  and 
dispense. 

In  some  communities  the  prescribing  phy- 
sician has  been  unable  to  accept  the  product 
of  an  optician  who  is  not  competent,  and 
the  physician  dispenses  to  Insure  that  his 
patients  receive  properly  filled  prescriptions. 

In  other  communities,  patients,  being 
human  beings  with  definite  Ideas  of  their 
own,  feel  that  a  single  service  (refracting  and 
dispensing)  is  more  convenient  and  prefer 
that  the  ophthalmologist  dispense  as  well  as 
prescribe. 

All  of  these  situations — lack  of  opticians 
or  optical  shops;  traditional  patterns  of  con- 
duct, patient  desires  and  wishes,  unqualified 
opticians,  etc. — vary  from  community  to 
community  and  from  time  to  time. 

The  needs  and  desires  of  the  patient  are 
the  elements  that  make  up  his  free  choice. 
We  believe  that  when  he  visits  the  ophthal- 
mologist who  dispenses  eyeglasses,  the  pa- 
tient exercises  a  free  and  Independent  choice. 

In  this  regard  permit  me  to  further  quote 
the  opinions  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation's Judicial  Council.  The  council  has 
said: 

"One  of  the  most  Important  principles  of 
the  association  has  been  free  choice  of 
physician;  and  that  the  defljnlUon  of  free 
choice,  which  formerly  appeared  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  medical  ethics,  was  'that  degree  of 
freedom  in  choosing  a  physician  which  can  be 
exercised  under  usual  conditions  of  employ- 
ment between  patients  and  physicians.'  This 
principle  should  apply  to  choice  of  optician, 
choice  of  pharmacist,  etc." 

And.  in  an  opinion  published  in  1963: 

"A  patient  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  his  or 
her  prescription  for  glasses,  drugs,  or  ap- 
pliances and  he  has  the  privilege  of  having 
the  prescription  filled  wherever  he  wishes." 

These  two  opinions  are  part  of  the  policy 
of  the  association  today. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  summarize  and  em- 
phasize the  following: 

1.  The  medical  profession  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to  this  matter.  In  its  delib- 
erations. It  has  recognized  that  practices 
differ  among  physicians  as  they  provide  serv- 
ices to  their  patients.  Medicine  has  recog- 
nized that  the  rendering  of  medical  service 
may  be  Influenced  by  geographical,  social, 
and  traditional  considerations.  The  record 
clearly  establishes  that  for  many  years  the 
medical  profession  has  studied  and  discussed 
fully  and  freely  the  ethical  aspects  of  dis- 
pensing by  physicians  so  that  guidelines 
could  be  established  to  protect  the  patients' 
Interests.  A  universal  prescription  by  the 
medical  profession  against  physician  dis- 
pensing would  deny  some  patients  glasses, 
require  other  patients  to  seek  incompetent 
dispensers,  and  cause  still  other  patients 
personal  inconvenience. 

2.  There  is  a  divergence  In  medical  think- 
ing regarding  the  dispensing  of  glasses  by 
physicians.  While  some  members  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  believe  that 
physicians  shoxild  not  dispense,  apparently 
luider  any  circumstances,  the  AMA  house 
of  delegates,  by  a  majority  vote  and  after 
many  years  of  study  and  discussion,  has  de- 
clared that  the  dispensing  of  eyeglasses  by 
a  physician  is  not  unethical  if  It  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  patient. 

3.  The  medical  profession  believes  It  has 
an  obligation  to  render  optimum  medical 
service  to  Its  patients. 


4.  While  some  ophthalmologists  do  dis- 
pense, It  Is  AMA  policy  that  the  patient  be 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  his  prescription  from 
the  physician  who  refracts  the  eyes. 

5.  Under  existing  practices  in  the  pre- 
scribing and  dispensing  of  glasses,  the 
patient  has  an  extremely  wide  choice  of  al- 
ternatives. He  may  go  to  an  optometrist 
or  an  ophthalmologist  or  an  eye,  ear,  noee, 
and  throat  specialist,  a  department  store  ot 
a  discount  center  for  his  glasses.  He  may 
even  buy  reading  glasses  at  many  stores 
like  the  10-cent  stores,  without  any  exam- 
ination. Of  all  these  alternatives,  however, 
it  Is  only  within  medicine  that  the  patient 
has  complete  freedom  of  choice.  Whereas 
one  department  store  will  not  fill  the  pre- 
scription written  In  another  department 
store,  and  whereas  optometrists  usually 
examine  and  dispense  as  a  single  service, 
only  the  patient  of  the  physician  usually 
receives  a  prescription  which  may  be  filled 
wherever  he  wishes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  attempted  to  briefly 
trace  the  history  of  the  American  Medical 
Association's  policy  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
pensing of  eyeglasses  by  physicians.  We 
hope  that  we  have  shown  that  while  there 
exists  a  difference  of  opinion  among  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession,  the  asso- 
ciation's position,  which  represents  the 
majority  view  of  its  members,  as  shovm  In 
the  action  of  delegates  is  both  reasonable 
and  equitable. 

Since  the  committee  may  require  some 
additional  Information,  Mr.  Chairman,  or 
explanation,  my  colleague  here,  Mr.  Holman, 
and  I  will  certainly  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  questions  if  we  can  that  you  may  have 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Statement  of  Ralph  W.  Ryan,  MJD.,  on 
Behalf  of  the  National  Medical  Foun- 
dation FOR  Eye  Care  Tp  the  Sej*ate  Scb- 
coMMirrEE  ON  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Thursday.  August  5,  1965 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Ryan,  of  158  High 
Street,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  My  profession 
Is  the  private  practice  of  ophthalmoloev  In  a 
small  town.  isj-  *"  » 

My  training  included  5  years  in  chemistry 
physics,  and  mathematics  at  West  Vireinla 
University.  * 

My  medical  training  was  at  the  University 
of  Michigan.  After  a  year  of  general  in- 
ternship I  had  2  years  in  eye  residency  at 
Wayne  County  General  Hospital  at  Eloise, 
Mich.  I  then  had  2  more  years  training  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  received  the 
master  of  science  degree  in  ophthalmology  In 
1953.  I  also  had  special  training  tn  the  Aca- 
demy of  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology 
basic  science  courses  and  in  pathology  at  the 
Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology. 

I  am  a  diplomate  of  the  American  Board  of 
Ophthalmology  and  a  member  of  various 
medical  organizations. 

During  the  years  1953-55,  I  was  in  charge 
of  eye  research  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  held  the  rank  of  surgeon  In  tlie 
Public  Health  Service  Reserve. 

I  am  treasurer  of  the  National  Medical 
Foundation  for  Eye  Care  and  chairman  of 
the  Foundation's  Committee  on  Op»hthalmlc 
AssUtants.  I  am  also  president-elect  of  the 
West  Virginia  Academy  of  Ophthalmology 
and  Otolaryngology. 

The  National  Medical  Foimdatlon  for  Eye 
Care  ie  the  national  professional  society  of 
physicians  in  ophthalmology  with  which  the 
State  ophthalmologlcnl  societies  and  acade- 
mies are  affiliated.  Ophthalmcdogy  is  the 
branch  of  medicine  dealing  with  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  eye  and  vision. 

An  ophthalmologist  or  oculist  is  a  physi- 
cian— a  doctor  of  medicine — who  specializes 
In  tbe  care  of  the  eye  and  all  Its  related 
structxires.  He  has  first  completed  the  full 
course  of  general  medical  studies  (which  In- 
clude the  eye),  received  an  MH.  (doctor  of 
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medicine)  degree,  and  served  an  Internship 
In  general  medicine  and  surgery  In  an  ap- 
proved hospital.  He  has  then  taken  addl- 
Uonal  specialized  training  ophthalmology — 
the  branch  of  medical  science  dealing  with 
the  structure,  functions,  and  diseases  of  the 
eye  and  of  the  visual  system.  The  ophthal- 
mologist has  spent  a  minlmvmi  of  12  years 
after  graduation  from  high  school  before  he 
is  eligible  to  be  certified  as  a  qualified  eye 
physician  and  surgeon.  The  ophthalmolo- 
gist Is  the  only  person  legally  and  profes- 
sionally qualified  to  diagnose  and  treat  all 
eye  disorders,  whether  blurred  vision.  In- 
juries, cross-eyes,  burns,  or  foreign  bodies, 
glaucoma,  cataract,  retinal  detachment,  or 
any  other  eye  ailment. 

The  ophthalmologist  (M.D.)  diagnoses  and 
treats  all  visual  problems  and  eye  dis- 
orders. He  prescribes  whatever  eye  treat- 
ment is  necessary,  including  the  fitting  of 
eyeglasses,  contact  lenses,  optical  aids  for 
the  partially  sighted,  and  eye  exercises  (vi- 
sion training,  orthoptics) . 

The  ophthalmologist  uses  eyeglasses,  eye 
drops,  eye  ointments,  and  other  medications. 
If  necessary,  In  the  examination  and  treat- 
ment of  the  eye.  He  diagnoses  the  need  for 
eye  surgery  and  performs  eye  svirgery  when 
It  Is  required. 

We  win  now  consider  the  medical  rights 
and  responslbUltles  of  a  physician,  and  the 
basic  factors  In  supplying  optical  aids  that 
determine  the  best  Interests  of  the  patient. 

J.SCAL  AUTHORITY  OP  THE  PHYSICIAN  TO  USE. 
TTT,  AND  SUPPLY  GLASSES  IN  THE  TREATMENT 
or  HIS  PATIENTS 

The  legal  authority  of  the  physician  to 
use,  fit,  and  supply  glasses  in  the  treatment 
of  his  patient  derives  from  his  license  to 
practice  medicine.  The  practice  of  medi- 
cine embraces  the  vuse  of  any  and  all  devices, 
means,  and  methods  of  treatment  of  mental 
or  bodily  ills,  defect,  or  deformity.  The  ma- 
jority of  State  statutes  specifically  so  state. 
In  no  State  Is  the  physician  limited.  In- 
deed, It  Is  unlikely  that  the  courts  in  any 
State  would  relieve  him  of  responsibility  If 
he  failed  to  lise  as  indicated,  medically  ac- 
cepted treatment  on  the  excxise  that  either 
by  law  or  by  practice  someone  not  a  physi- 
cian Is  permitted  to  engage  In  the  act.  The 
use  of  eyeglasses  Includes  their  fitting  and 
supply.  The  States  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  Ver- 
mont, and  South  Carolina  have  been  even 
more  specific  and  have  Included  In  the  defi- 
nition of  the  practice  of  medicine  the  "fur- 
nishing" or  "dispensing"  or  "sxipplylng"  of 
appliances  used  In  the  treatment  of  the 
patient. 

Physician's  responsibility  and  right:  We 
direct  attention  to  some  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  apply  to  the  activities  of  the 
physician  and  his  practice  of  medicine. 

1.  Every  physician  is  legally,  morally,  and 
ethically  obligated  to  render  his  services  to- 
ward the  best  medical  Interests  of  his 
patient. 

2.  This  service  Is  performed  under  author- 
ity granted  the  physician  by  duly  consti- 
tuted State  authority  under  whose  Jurisdic- 
tion he  remains  In  all  of  his  relations  with 
his  patients. 

3.  The  physician  has  the  obligation  to  ex- 
ercise his  right  to  supply  any  drug,  thera- 
peutic modality,  or  other  Item,  or  to  supply 
and  fit  any  product  or  prosthesis,  or  recom- 
mend or  designate  what  person  or  persons 
shall  carry  out  his  orders  in  this  connection 
toward  the  best  medical  interest  of  his 
patients,  and  he  should  discharge  this  obli- 
gation without  restriction  Imposed  by  any 
other  Interest.  The  physician  is  ultimately 
legally  and  morally  responsible  for  glasses  he 
prescribes  regardless  of  who  supplies  them. 

4.  Implementation  of  the  physician'^  in- 
structions toward  his  patient's  best  medical 
Interest  should  not  be  Impaired  by  any  other 
consideration  or  the  economic  interests  of 
any  third  party. 


5.  A  physlclam  is  engaged  In  medical  prac- 
tice and  not  In  trade  or  commerce,  Interstate 
or  intrastate.  In  any  of  his  relationships  with 
his  patients,  whether  or  not  he  supplies 
drugs,  spectacles,  contact  lens  prostheses,  or 
any  other  Item  indicated  for  his  patient's 
medical  welfare. 

EYEGLASSES    A    FORM    OF   TREATMENT 

Eyeglasses  are  a  form  of  treatment  of  a 
physical  condition  which  is  a  departure 
from  the  normal  (error  of  refraction) .  Such 
abnormal  conditions  commonly  give  rise  to 
symptoms.  (In  the  absence  of  symptoms 
there  is  commonly  no  need  for  eyeglasses.) 

The  treatment  of  errors  of  refraction  con- 
sists of: 

1.  Determining  the  nature  of  the  optical 
defect  and  its  significance  per  se,  and  deter- 
mining the  lens  which  will  optically  com- 
pensate for  It. 

2.  Diagnosing  the  significance  of  this  de- 
parture from  the  normal  relative  to  all  other 
departures  from  the  normal  (diseases)  which 
may  be  present,  and  which,  of  course,  must 
first  be  diagnosed. 

3.  Prescribing  the  optical  characteristics 
of  the  lens  when  relief  of  the  abnormal 
optical  condition  by  eyeglasses  or  other  visual 
aids  Is  Indicated. 

4.  Measuring  the  facial  anatomical  charac- 
teristics and  stipulating  the  laboratory  spec- 
ifications for  preparing  the  eyeglasses — 
frame  and  lenses — on  the  basis  of  the  optical 
prescription  date  and  the  facial  measure- 
ments so  that  when  the  glasses  are  properly 
prepared  and  adjusted  the  optlctd  effect  will 
be  that  prescribed  by  the  physician. 

5.  Supplying  the  eyeglasses  In  conformity 
with  the  specifications. 

6.  Pitting  the  eyeglasses  by  adjusting  the 
frame,  with  reference  to  the  eyes,  to  the 
anatomy  of  the  head,  especially  the  nose  and 
ears,  and  maintaining  this  fitting  over  a 
period  of  years. 

7.  Contact  lenses  have  become  an  Impor- 
tant means  of  treating  errors  of  refraction. 
Such  lenses  fit  directly  on  the  delicate 
corneal  tissue  where  the  slightest  abrasion 
due  to  poor  fit,  to  accident,  or  to  lack  of 
sanitation  may  lead  to  infection  and  scarring 
with  loss  of  vision  or  the  loss  of  the  eye.  The 
State  of  Michigan  has  seen  fit  to  prohibit 
opticians  from  dispensing  or  assisting  in  dis- 
pensing of  contact  lenses. 

8.  Lenses  of  Inert  plastic  placed  Inside  the 
front  of  the  eye  or  In  the  cornea  are  now  In 
use.  These  optical  aids  are  obviously  not 
In  the  province  of  the  best  trained  dispensing 
opticians  to  supply,  fit,  or  maintain. 

Clearly  such  treatment  Is  encompassed 
within  the  practice  of  medicine  and  all  of 
these  procedures  are  within  the  province  of 
the  physician.  Clearly  the  Joint  performance 
of  all  of  these  acts  Is  the  prerogative  of  the 
physician  alone,  and  In  the  course  of  such 
treatment  the  ph3rsiclan  Is  contlnuoxisly  en- 
gaged In  the  practice  of  medicine.  When  the 
physician  supplies  glasses  to  his  patient  this 
is  not  a  sale  In  the  commercial  sense  of  this 
term,  but  a  service  Incidental  to  his  general 
care  of  the  patient.  The  glasses  have  no 
intrinsic  value;  they  are  provided  Incidental 
to  the  professional  service  of  the  taking  of 
measurements,  the  vnlting  of  specifications, 
and  fitting  of  glasses  when  physician  and 
patient  have  agreed  that  this  service  is  to  be 
performed  In  the  physician's  office,  and  the 
supply  of  the  glasses  Is  a  necessary  Incident 
to  that  service.  The  supply  of  glasses  Is  com- 
parable to  the  dentist's  supply  of  a  denture. 

The  physician  has  also  the  legal  right  to 
delegate  the  F>erformance  of  the  simple  man- 
ual acts  such  as  are  described  In  parts  4,  5, 
and  6  above,  to  a  nonphysiclan  whose  tech- 
nical competence  he  has  determined  and  who 
may  or  may  not  be  In  his  employ,  but  over 
whom  he  exercises  supervision  In  either  case. 

In  the  1860's  it  first  became  possible  to  pre- 
scribe glasses  scientifically,  and  by  the  latter 
part  of  the  19th  cent\iry  It  was  conmion  prac- 


tice. By  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury physicians  were  frequently  exercising 
their  right  personally  to  supply  and  to  fit  or 
control  the  fitting  of  glasses.  This  has  been 
the  continuous  practice  in  many  ophthal- 
mologlcal  offices  for  over  50  years.  It  grew 
with  the  growth  of  the  country  In  the  Mid- 
west and  West. 

In  1935  this  was  a  very  common  practice 
and  the  medical  profession  vigorously  and 
successfully  opposed  attempts  of  the  Opti- 
cal Retail  Trade  Code  Authority  under  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  to  levy 
assessments  on  physicians  for  each  employee 
In  the  service  of  those  physicians  who  sup- 
piled  their  patients  with  glasses.  The  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  was  forthright  in 
declaring  that  the  physician  who  provided 
glasses  solely  for  patients  for  whom  he  pre- 
scribes them  "Is  not  within  the  terms  of 
that  code.  The  fact  that  the  physician 
charges  for  his  professional  service  in  pre- 
scribing and  fitting  glasses  and  spectacles 
does  not  alter  the  situation."  (The  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  Mar.  9, 
1935,  editorial.)  There  has  been  no  change 
in  the  medical  position  of  the  propriety  and 
professional  character  of  this  service,  al- 
though a  change  was  proposed  in  December 
1954  and  was  rejected  after  due  consideration 
In  June  1955. 

It  Is  not  true  that  the  American  Medical 
Association  made  any  major  change  In  pol- 
icy In  1955  or  since  then  with  reference  to 
the  ethical  principles  governing  the  supply 
of  glasses.  The  medical  profession  has  al- 
ways held  that  a  physician  should  derive  his 
income  from  the  rendering  of  services  to  his 
patient.  Determining  specifications  for  sup- 
pl3rlng,  and  fitting,  and  maintaining  the  ad- 
justment of  glasses  is  a  professional  service 
whether  It  Is  rendered  In  or  out  of  the  physi- 
cian's office.  What  the  medical  profession 
has  done  In  recent  years  Is  to  make  It  tin- 
mlstakably  clear  that  this  Is  a  service. 

There  Is  evidence  that  the  physician's  prac- 
tice of  supplying  glasses  to  his  patient  be- 
came more  prevalent  in  the  late  1940's  after 
World  War  n  with  the  shifting  of  population 
and  the  resultant  changes  in  our  American 
culture  and  moves.  Following  the  Justice 
Department  decree  In  1954  (governing  the 
relations  between  opticians  and  those  physi- 
cians who  did  not  supply  glasses) ,  there  was 
a  sharp  rise  In  the  cost  of  glasses  In  retail 
optical  stores,  and  subsequent  to  this  some 
physicians  adopted  the  practice  of  direct  sup- 
ply. In  1955  a  study  of  optical  prescription 
laboratories  Indicated  about  50  percent  or 
more  of  American  ophthalmologists  supplied 
at  least  some  of  their  patients  with  glasses 
directly. 

In  1963  the  National  Medical  Foundation 
for  Eye  Care  conducted  an  ophthalmic  prac- 
tice survey.  Over  25  percent  of  the  Nation's 
ophthalmologists  responded.  The  questions 
Included  practice  regarding  the  supply  of 
glasses.  We  are  able  to  say  on  the  basis  of 
the  reports  that  41  percent  of  ophthalmolo- 
gists do  provide  glasses  directly. 

When  the  question  was  repeated  in  an- 
other study  on  ophthalmic  assistants  In  1964 
the  figure  was  confirmed  at  40.6. 

We  are  not  able  to  say  whether  any  sig- 
nificant Increase  In  the  number  of  ophthal- 
mologists who  supply  glasses  to  their  pa- 
tients has  occurred  in  the  last  10  years. 

DELEGATION    OF   FITTINO   TO    PHYSICIAN'S 
ASSISTANT 

The  optical  fitting  technician  employed  by 
the  physician.  Is  an  ophthalmic  assistant. 
Such  ophthalmic  assistants  may  also  have 
other  assigned  duties  to  assist  the  physician 
In  one  or  more  of  the  many  other  areas  of 
clinical  ophthalmology  In  which  the  physi- 
cian Is  supported  by  auxiliary  medical  per- 
sonnel. Among  these  are  the  general  oph- 
thalmic assistant,  the  orthoptic  technician, 
the  nurse,  and  the  perimetrlst.  Like  these, 
the  optical  fitter  serves  the  physician,  assist- 
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ing  him  to  render  medical  care  to  the  pa- 
tient. 

DELEGATION  OF  SUPPLY  TO  DISPENSING  OPTICIAN 

An  optician  Is  a  technician  employed  In 
a  retail  optical  establishment,  who,  on  the 
order  of  a  physician,  measures  the  face  for, 
supplies,  and  fits  glasses.  He  may  or  may  not 
engage  In  any  one  or  more  steps  of  the  fab- 
rication of  those  glasses.  He  may  be  self- 
employed  or  employed  by  an  individual  or  a 
corporation. 

The  relation  of  the  physician  to  the  dis- 
pensing optician  fitter  not  in  his  employ  is 
unlike  the  relation  between  physician  and 
pharmacist.  There  are  Important  differ- 
ences. Although  the  physician  cannot  verify 
the  work  of  the  pharmacist  In  compounding 
and  supplying  medications,  he  can  verify  the 
accuracy  of  the  work  of  the  optician  and 
determine  whether  or  not  his  prescription 
order  has  been  carried  out.  Thxis  he  has  re- 
sponsibility for  supervising  the  activities  of 
;he  independent  optician  not  in  his  employ. 
In  turn  the  optician  is  responsible  directly 
to  the  physician  for  the  technical  perform- 
ance of  his  work  as  well  as  to  the  physician's 
patient,  the  optician's  customer,  for  the  busi- 
ness performance.  The  physician  is  the 
final  Judge  of  the  optician's  work  and  accepts 
or  rejects  the  optician's  work.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  optician  to  supply  those 
glasses  and  only  those  glasses  which  the 
physician  has  prescribed.  In  delegating  the 
supply  and  fitting  and  measuring  to  the 
optician,  the  physician  has  assumed  a  re- 
sponsibility for  service  outside  his  office  and 
has  not  relieved  himself  of  responsibility  In 
the  matter  of  the  fitting  and  supply  of  eye- 
glasses. The  courts  have,  on  occasion,  held 
that  the  mere  facts  of  State  llcens\ire  and 
self-employment  of  ancillary  personnel  does 
not  relieve  the  physician  of  responsibility 
to  select  ancillary  personnel  competent  to 
carry  out  his  Instructions.  Opticians  may 
strive  for  high  standards  of  service;  the  phy- 
sician maintains  the  standards;  licensure  has 
no  bearing. 

OPHTHALiaC   PRACTICE   SURVEY 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  ophthalmic 
practice  survey  of  the  National  Medical 
Foundation  for  Eye  Care  conducted  in  1963. 
Among  findings  of  that  survey  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Forty-one  percent  of  the  ophthalmolo- 
gists were  in  cities  over  100,000  population, 
16  percent  In  cities  of  about  100,000,  and  the 
remaining  43  percent  are  in  cities  of  from 
5.000  to  50,000. 

2.  Sixteen  percent  of  ophthalmologists  re- 
ported no  optical  store  in  their  community. 
.\nother  10  percent  reported  none  in  their 
neighborhood. 

3.  Fifty-nine  percent  of  the  ophthalmol- 
ogists reported  they  delegated  the  fitting 
and  supply  of  all  spectacles  to  persons  not 
In  their  employ. 

4.  Forty-one  percent  of  the  responding 
ophthalmologists  reported  that  they  pro- 
vided In  their  own  offices  for  the  fitting  and 
supply  and  Inspection  of  some  or  all  of  the 
spectacles  that  they  provided. 

FACTORS    INFLUENCING    THE    INTEREST    OF    THE 
PATUNT  IN  THE  SUPPLY   OF  GLASSES 

Many  factors  enter  into  the  determination 
of  the  patient's  interest  in  the  supply  of 
glasses  In  the  physician's  office. 

1.  The  most  obvious  circumstance  In  the 
absence  of  available  commercial  source  of 
glasses.  We  do  not  consider  this  necessarily 
the  most  Important  factor.  However,  In 
small  towns  and  rural  areas  patients  may 
have  to  travel  as  much  as  100  miles  to  a 
dispensing  optician. 

2.  The  patient  is  spared  the  Inconvenience 
of  making  multiple  trips  to  multiple  loca- 
tions to  obtain  his  complete  medical  care 
from  examination  to  Inspection  and  delivery 
of  glasses  when  glasses  are  a  part  of  that 
care.     Most   patients  with  experience  with 
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both  types  of  service  prefer  direct  supply. 
There  Is  a  special  advantage  in  this  respect 
for  the  elderly  and  Infirm. 

3.  Despite  contrary  claims  the  cost  of 
glasses  supplied  through  the  office  of  the 
physician  has  been  found  to  be  from  $2  to 
$10  or  $15  less  than  through  commercial 
sources.  This  differential  does  not  represent 
any  difference  In  the  glasses.  Some  optical 
firms  who  operate  stores  where  they  supply 
glasses  to  the  public  also  operate  labora- 
tories to  supply  glasses  to  the  physicians. 
Our  figvires  are  based  on  the  optician's  price 
to  the  patient  and  the  doctor's  charge  to  the 
patient  for  the  same  glasses  made  by  the 
same  optician.  In  the  case  of  cataract 
glasses  the  saving  may  be  as  much  as  $25. 

4.  The  ophthalmologist  Is  able  to  exercise 
more  rigid  control  over  quality  of  the  work- 
manship and  the  excellence  of  the  fitting 
and  adjustment. 

5.  There  Is  frequently  an  additional  sav- 
ings to  the  patient  In  that  he  Is  not  en- 
couraged, frequently  discouraged,  from  pur- 
chasing a  new  frame  when  he  has  glasses 
which  require  only  a  change  of  lenses. 
(Opticians  whose  charges  are  entirely  rea- 
sonable have  informed  us  that  they  make  a 
practice  of  encouraging  the  patient  to  con- 
sider the  acquisition  of  a  new  frame  In  simi- 
lar circumstances.)  A  further  savings  to 
the  patient  may  occur  as  a  result  of  his  pro- 
curing a  single  pair  of  glasses  when  some- 
times with  less  supervision  by  the  physician 
the  patient  is  supplied  with  additional  pairs 
of  glasses  not  made  mandatory  by  the 
prescription. 

6.  The  patient  has  the  distinct  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  hold  one  person  com- 
pletely responsible  for  his  total  care.  Many 
patients  have  Indicated  that  this  is  an  ele- 
ment of  great  Importance  to  them. 

7.  Avoidance  of  Interference  with  the  cul- 
tural pattern  of  the  community:  Many 
patients  have  long  been  accustomed  to  get- 
ting their  glasses  from  the  prescrlber,  who 
may  not  have  been  a  physician.  The  gen- 
eral trend  In  America  today  Is  to  seek  an  up- 
graded health  service  and  more  people  are 
tAimlng  to  the  ophthalmologist.  They  fre- 
quently do  not  welcome  the  Idea  of  being 
advised  to  go  elsewhere  for  their  glasses 
after  the  physician  has  prescribed  them. 
(There  are  also  the  cultural  patterns  of  in- 
dividual community  groups.  Thus,  one 
ophthalmologist  In  Pennsylvania  has  a  prac- 
tice which  comprises  two  distinct  groups. 
The  one  comes  from  the  suburban  area,  with 
many  of  the  patients  working  in  Philadel- 
phia. A  substantial  number  of  these  pa- 
tients, he  finds,  are  happy  to  visit  an  optical 
store.  The  other  large  element  in  his  prac- 
tice is  from  a  rural  area  occupied  by  a 
minority  group  who  avoid  all  city  ways;  they 
would  never  think  of  consulting  him  If  he 
did  not  provide  their  glasses  In  his  office.) 

8.  In  addition  to  the  benefits  which 
accrue  to  the  patient  for  whom  the  physician 
supplies  glasses,  patients  whose  physicians 
do  not  supply  their  glasses  also  benefit.  We 
believe  the  physician's  potential  for  supply- 
ing those  glasses  tends  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
glasses  from  commercial  sources. 

SOURCES    OF    GLASSES    IN    AMERICA 

On  the  basis  of  information  from  optical 
manufacturers  regarding  their  distribution 
of  eyeglasses  it  is  known  that  in  1955 
ophthalmologists  prescribed  about  half  the 
glasses  in  the  United  States.  The  ophthal- 
mologrlsts  supplied  directly  to  the  patient 
about  20  percent  of  the  total  glasses,  dis- 
pensing optical  establishments  supplied  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  of  the  total,  and  ap- 
proximately 55  percent  were  supplied  by 
optometrists.  Most  of  the  glasses  supplied 
by  optometrists  are  prescribed  by  optome- 
trists; the  remainder  of  those  they  supply 
are  prescribed  by  physicians.  They  do  not 
prescribe  glasses  to  be  supplied  by  other 
persons  except  in  those  circumstances  where 


the  optometrist  is  himself  employed  by  a 
retail  optical  establishment. 

RXMUNSUITION  FOE  THE  SSRVICSS  OF  MSASUB- 
ING,  FITTING,  AND  CONTINX7KD  MAINTENANCE- 
ADJUSTMENT    OF    EYEGLASSES 

The  cost  Of  the  optical  service  for  eye- 
glasses supplied  by  the  physician,  is  deter- 
mined by  the  value  of  the  service  of  meas- 
uring, fitting,  and  continued  maintenance- 
adjustment  for  several  years,  relative  to  the 
value  of  other  medical  services  In  the 
physician's  office,  plus  the  actual  laboratory 
cost  of  the  glasses. 

Opticians  appearing  as  witnesses  before 
the  Senate  subcommittee  have  seen  fit  to 
make  charges  of  Improper  conduct  on  the 
part  of  physicians.  Some  of  these  state- 
ments we  have  good  reason  to  believe  to  be 
false  and  others  we  know  to  be  false. 
Others  we  know  do  not  accxirately  repre- 
sent all  of  the  facts.  It  has  also  been 
reported  that  some  physicians  who  did  not 
themselves  supply  glasses  to  their  patients 
proposed  lmprop>er  relations  with  opticians. 
The  remedy  for  charges  of  Improper  conduct 
whether  by  physicians  who  do  not  suuply  to 
their  patients  or  who  do  supply  glasses  to 
the  patient  Is  for  the  optician  to  supply 
whatever  factual  information  he  has  to  the 
local  county  medical  society.  The  only 
complaints  which  have  been  filed  with 
coimty  medical  societies  In  recent  years  in 
this  connection,  to  out  knowledge,  are 
charges  that  the  physician  supplied  glasses 
In  cities  where  the  optician  who  sought  to 
render  this  service  to  that  physician's 
patient.  This  Is  not  a  charge  of  Improper 
conduct  by  the  physician  but  a  charge  of 
conduct  not  in  the  Interest  of  the  optician. 

It  is  significant  that  when  similar  charges 
of  Improper  conduct  were  presented  to  rep- 
resentatives of  the  medical  profession  by 
spokesmen  for  the  opticians,  the  opticians 
were  asked  whether  the  objectionable  situa- 
tions that  were  described  were  the  basic 
problem,  or  whether  the  problem  was  pri- 
marily one  of  the  supplying  of  glasses  by 
physicians  to  their  patients  in  areas  where 
there  were  optical  stores  available  to  supply 
the  glasses.  The  reply  of  the  opticians  was, 
"The  major  problem  Is  a  second  case." 

NONMEDICAL      FACTORS      AFFECTING      THE      DIS- 
TRIBUTION   OF   GLASSES   BY    OPTICIANr 

The  service  of  measuring  and  fitting  Is  a 
substantial  service,  although  not  requiring 
the  same  degree  of  knowledge  and  skill  that 
is  required  for  services  which  the  physician 
must  himself  entirely  perform.  A  charge  for 
the  service,  no  matter  by  whom  It  is  per- 
formed, is  entirely  proper.  If  this  were  not 
so,  no  optician  could  conceivably  Justify 
what  he  terms  the  "price  of  glasses." 

We  make  no  attempt  to  explain  the  rea- 
sons for  the  failure  of  any  one  or  more  or 
iiny  percentage  of  optical  establishments.  We 
do  wish  to  direct  attention,  however,  to  the 
numerous  factors  which  opticians,  perhaps 
through  oversight,  have  not  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee. 

1.  In  the  last  10  or  15  years  a  niimber  of 
changes  have  occvirred  affecting  the  distribu- 
tion of  glasses  by  opticians.  One  of  these 
has  been  the  move  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  to  the  suburbs. 

2.  A  second  has  been  the  move  of  ophthal- 
mologists to  the  suburbs. 

3.  A  third  has  been  the  Increasing  trend 
for  ophthalmologists  to  move  or  establish 
de  novo  their  practices  in  small  communities. 
This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  Congress  In  establishing  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  which  made  It  possible  for 
many  small  communities  to  establish  ade- 
quate hospitals  which  are  necessary  to  the 
practice  of  medicine  In  the  branch  of  <^h- 
thalmolc^y.  Prior  to  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram, many  towns  did  not  have  adequate 
hospital  facilities.  Without  such  faculties, 
ophthalmologists  could  not  move  to  the 
smaller    communities.      These   communities 
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the  ophthalmologlflte  frequently  found  to  be 
without  opticians. 

4.  People  In  these  Bmaller  comniunitle« 
had  frequently  been  obtaining  their  glasses 
without  prior  examination  by  a  physician. 
There  has  been  an  upgraded  demand  for 
optimum  health  services.  When  such  pa- 
tients turned  to  the  physician  for  complete 
eye  examination,  they  looked  to  the  physician 
also  to  provide  the  convenience  of  the  di- 
rect supply  of  glasses  to  which  they  are  ac- 
customed. The  cultural  pattern  of  these 
communities  is  a  major  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  manner  In  which  the  physician  pro- 
vides for  his  patients  to  obtain  their  glasses 
when  he  moves  into  such  a  situation.  Fi- 
nally, there  Is  a  growing  trend  on  the  part 
of  Industrial  employers  to  provide  their  em- 
ployees with  prescription  eyeglasses  which 
are  paid  for  In  whole  or  In  part  by  the 
employer  and  are  purchased  by  the  employer 
from  the  manufacturer  or  laboratory.  In- 
dustrial employers  commonly  do  not  make 
adequate  provisions  for  the  fitting  of  these 
glasses.  As  a  result  the  opticians,  in  large 
urban  areas  where  this  practice  affects  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  population,  are  de- 
prived of  the  business  of  providing  this  serv- 
ice and  deprived  of  the  Income  they  would 
otherwise  receive  for  this  service  on  glasses 
they  would  supply. 

SUMMART 

The  supplying  and  fitting  of  eyeglasses, 
which  the  physician  has  prescribed.  Is  never 
an  Improper  service,  whether  It  Is  performed 
In  or  out  of  the  physician's  office  so  long 
as  It  Is  done  pursuant  to  the  physician's 
order.  To  receive  remuneration  for  fur- 
nishing this  service,  no  matter  who  fur- 
nishes It.  Is  not  Improper.  To  supply  glasses 
to  his  patient  Is  the  right  of  the  physician 
where  be  finds  it  Indicated  In  the  patient's 
Interest,  and  this  determination  of  Interest 
is  the  responsibility  of  ths  physician. 

Any  inference  with  or  restriction  of  thlB 
right  of  the  physician  would  be  in  conflict 
with  the  physician's  legal  responsibility  in 
his  practice  of  medicine  to  the  proper  State 
authorities,  would  be  against  the  interest  of 
the  patient.  This  Is  true  also  of  the  patients 
of  physicians  who  do  not  include  this  service 
of  fitting  and  supply  in  their  practices,  for 
their  patients  benefit  from  the  beneficial 
effect  on  the  cost  of  glasses  from  opticians 
which  naturally  results  from  the  fact  that 
the  physician  may  legally  and  ethically  pro- 
vide glasses  whenever  the  patient's  interest 
indicates.  In  the  case  of  patients  in  the 
smaller  communities,  to  prohibit  the  supply- 
ing of  glasses  by  the  physician  would  be  to 
ask  the  patient  to  choose  between  abandon- 
ing medical  care  in  favor  of  local  sources  at 
glasses  without  prior  examination  by  a  phy- 
sician on  the  one  hand,  and  traveling  long 
distances — often  50  miles  and  more — to  a 
commercial  sovirce  of  supply  of  eyeglasses. 

Ophthalmologlcal  service  would  not  be 
possible  in  small  communities  if  the  physi- 
cian were  prohibited  from  supplying  glasses. 
If  ophthalmologists  are  obliged  to  abandon 
practice  in  the  rtiral  communities,  there  will 
be  an  increased  interval  (between  the  onset 
of  disease  and  the  time  that  the  patient  ar- 
rives in  the  office  of  the  ophthalmologist. 
The  vast  majority  of  patients  in  whom  the 
diagnosis  of  eye  disease  Is  made  by  the  oph- 
thalmologist come  to  the  ophthalmologist 
thinking  they  need  only  glasses  to  relieve 
their  symptoms,  and  they  frequently  come  to 
him  because  they  recognize  his  office  as  a 
source  of  medical  care  with  which  the  pro- 
vision of  glasses  is  associated.  If  the  oph- 
thalmologist, who  has  been  brought  closer  to 
the  people  in  the  smaller  towns  by  the  Hlll- 
Burton  program,  Is  now  to  be  driven  back  to 
the  city,  it  can  only  be  to  the  detriment  of 
the  public.  It  would  mean  an  increase  In 
preventable  blindness  with  the  human  mis- 
ery and  suffering  that  accompanies  It. 


TO  conclude  we  stress  the  following  facts: 

1.  The  use  of  visual  aids  whether  specta- 
cles, sunglasses,  prisms,  contact  lenses,  in- 
traocxUar  lensee,  or  Intracorneal  lenses  are 
jMirt  of  the  medical  treatment  which  a  phy- 
sician may  use  to  treat  eye  disorders. 

2.  Since  the  p>roper  fabrication,  place- 
ment, and  maintenance  of  these  visual  aids 
determines  their  effectiveness,  it  is  clearly 
within  the  legal  and  ethical  province  of  the 
physician  to  either  carry  out  or  to  supervise 
others  in  carrying  out  these  services  to 
patients. 

3.  Since  these  aids  are  furnished  as  a 
service.  It  Is  ethical  for  a  commensurate 
charge  to  be  made  for  such  service  Just  as  in 
any  service  a  physician  gives. 

4.  Since  the  physician  Is  responsible  for 
the  entire  visual  aid  service  regardless  of 
who  actually  places  the  aids  on  the  patient's 
eyes,  it  Is  entirely  within  his  right  to  Insist 
that  the  ophthalmic  assistants  whom  he 
utilizes  be  within  reach  of  his  constant  and 
effective  supervision. 

5.  There  Is  no  one  more  competent  to 
give  medical  services  than  the  physician  who 
has  many  years  of  training  In  this  field. 
Only  the  physician  responsible  for  the  indi- 
vidual p>atient  is  qualified  to  determine  what 
service  for  that  patient  may  be  delegated  to 
one  who  assists  a  physician. 

6.  To  prohibit  physicians  from  furnishing 
visual  aids  to  their  patients  In  the  best  way 
they  can  will  be  against  the  best  Interests  of 
their  patients: 

(a)  It  will  create  unnecessary  Inconven- 
ience for  patients  In  many  rural  areas  and 
small  towns. 

(b)  It  will  prohibit  the  physician  from 
carrying  out  a  medical  function  which  non- 
medical personnel,  such  as  optometrist  and 
opticians,  are  permitted  to  carry  out. 

(c)  It  will  limit  the  choice  of  the  patient 
as  to  where  and  how  he  obtains  his  visual 
aids. 

(d)  It  will  act  as  a  deterrent  to  eye  physi- 
cians practicing  in  the  smaller  communi- 
ties, thus  making  medical  eye  care  difficult 
to  obtsdn.  As  a  result  It  would  adversely  af- 
fect the  Implementation  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  medical  profession  and  the  policy  of 
the  present  Government  administration  that 
the  best  medical  care  shall  be  made  available 
to  all  communities. 

(e)  It  will  give  a  group  of  men  with 
limited  technical  training  and  with  an  in- 
terest only  in  a  commercial  enterprise  a 
monopoly  of  the  furnishing  of  the  visual 
aids  that  physicians  prescribe.  This  will 
siurely  increase  the  cost  of  s\ich  aids  to  the 
public. 

(f )  It  will  encourage  other  types  of  para- 
medical personnel  to  try  by  legislation  to 
take  control  of  various  portions  of  medical 
care  to  the  exclusion  of  the  trained  medical 
s{>eclallst  in  that  field. 

(g)  It  will  stirely  make  more  difficult  the 
effective  control  of  eye  diseases  and  dis- 
orders and  will  Increase  blindness  with  its 
misery  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
this  opportimlty  of  presenting  the  views  of 
the  National  Medical  Foundation  for  Eye 
Care.  I  will  now  be  pleased  to  attempt  to 
answer  any  questions  which  the  committee 
may  have. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  204(f)    OP 
FEDERAL  POWER  ACT 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  repeal 
section  204(f)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act. 
That  Is  the  provision  which  excludes 
from  Federal  Power  Commlsslcm  Juris- 
diction the  regulation  of  security  Issues 
by  an  electric  utility  "organized  and 
operating  In  a  State  under  the  laws  of 


which  its  security  issues  are  regulated  by 
a  State  commission." 

The  effect  of  section  204(f)  is  to  pro- 
hibit Federal  Power  Commission  regula- 
tion of  security  Issues  of  most  power 
companies.  There  are  only  four  States 
in  which  there  is  no  State  commission 
with  power  to  regulate  security  issues  by 
public  utilities.  Those  States  are  South 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Texas,  and  Iowa. 
The  FPC  claims  jurisdiction  over  secu- 
rity issues  of  17  power  companies  in  these 
four  States.  Five  of  the  seventeen  com- 
panies contend  that  they  are  not  under 
FPC  jurisdiction.  In  addition,  FPC  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  security  issues  of  li 
power  companies  which  are  incorporated 
in  one  State  but  operate  in  another,  and 
of  one  company  whose  charter  makes  it 
not  subject  to  State  regulation.  These 
29  power  companies  whose  securities  are 
subject  to  FPC  regulation  constitute  ap- 
proximately 13  percent  of  the  216  major 
power  companies  in  the  Nation. 

Section  204(f)  was  apparently  based  on 
the  presumption  that  State  regulatory 
commissions  could  and  would  regulate 
security  issues  of  utilities  within  their 
States.  Unfortimately,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  presumption  has  been 
proven  Invalid.  The  failure  of  State 
regulatory  commissions  in  this  respect 
is  illustrated  by  the  rapid  growth  of  re- 
stricted stock  option  plans  within  the 
electric  power  industry. 

A  restricted  stock  option  is  a  right, 
extended  by  a  company  to  a  limited 
number  of  persons,  to  purchase  common 
stock  in  the  future,  at  the  price  for 
which  the  stock  sold  when  the  option 
was  granted.  A  case  can  be  made  for 
granting  stock  options  in  risk  enterprises 
whose  success  or  failure  depends  largely 
on  the  ability  of  executives  to  develop 
and  sell  a  product  profitably  in  a  com- 
petitive market.  However,  electric  util- 
ities are  not  in  that  category.  They 
have  a  monopoly  within  their  service 
area.  They  sell  an  essential  product. 
Their  revenue  is  related  more  to  the  size 
of  their  investment  than  It  Is  to  compe- 
tition in  the  marketplace.  The  law  re- 
quires that  the  utilities'  rates  be  suflB- 
clent  to  cover  all  expenses,  including 
taxes  and  salaries,  plus  profit.  Free  en- 
terprise businesses  fail  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  15,000  a  year.  In  contrast, 
electric  utilities,  as  agents  of  the  State, 
are  not  permitted  to  fail  or  even  to  fail 
to  make  a  profit. 

Generally  speaking,  stock  option  plans 
can  lead  to  extraordinarily  high  Income 
which  is  not  necessarily  related  to  ex- 
ecutive performance.  Factors  other 
than  executive  ability  lead  to  bright 
prospects  for  an  industry  and  higher  and 
higher  market  prices  of  stock.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  electric 
utilities.  Our  expanding  economy  re- 
quires a  doubling  of  electric  energy  every 
10  years.  The  market  value  of  electric 
utility  stocks  has  been  consistently,  and 
in  some  cases  spectacularly,  climbing 
upward.  UtUity  Issues  are  often  recom- 
mended by  Investors  a»  "growth"  stocks. 

When  millions  of  ^^oUars  worth  of 
stock  are  sold  to  power  company  officials 
holding  stock  options  at  a  fraction  of 
the  market  value,  both  the  stockholder 
and  the  electric  consumer  suffer.    The 
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loss  of  capiUl,  because  of  the  sale  of    ties  in  any  way  In  Texas.    Texas  Utili- 


stock  at  the  below-market  option  price 
amounts  to  capital  foregone.  Capital 
has  to  be  raised  somewhere  else.  In- 
creasingly, that  money  comes  from  the 
electric  consumers. 

The  industry  phrase  for  this  practice 
is  "internal  cash  generation."  The  con- 
sumer is  forced  to  contribute  capital 
through  his  electricity  bill.  But  the 
consumer  receives  no  stock,  no  divi- 
dends, no  equity,  no  options. 

In  1954  internal  cash  generation  pro- 
vided one-third  of  the  power  industry's 
total  construction  expenditures.  By 
1963,  internal  cash  generation  provided 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  industry's  con- 
struction needs.  Electricity  rates  are  so 
high,  in  proportion  to  need  for  utility 
operations,  expansion,  and  profit,  that 
relatively  little  or  no  stock  has  to  be  sold 
in  order  to  raise  money.  About  half  of 
the  power  companies  in  this  country  do 
not  plan  to  sell  any  more  common  stock 
during  the  rest  of  the  sixties.  Some 
companies  are  "internally  generating"  up 
to  120  percent  of  the  funds  they  need  for 
new  construction.  This  revolution  in 
utility  financing  makes  the  market  for 
utility  stocks  even  more  attractive. 
And,  of  course,  the  company  insiders 
who  bought  their  stock  at  $25  or  $50  per 
share  receive  as  large  a  dividend  as  the 
ordinary  stockholder  who  paid  $100  for 
his  share,  purchased  on  the  same  day. 

Mr.  President,  ordinary  power  com- 
pany stockholders  are  powerless  to  stop 
this  dilution  of  their  equity  by  issuance 
of  restricted  stock  options.  Power  com- 
panies are  inin  by  management,  by 
proxy.  At  the  1963  annual  meetings 
and  elections  of  the  then  222  major 
power  companies,  every  single  vote  was 
cast  by  proxy  or  by  holding  company  in 
almost  60  percent  of  the  cases.  More 
than  99  percent  of  the  votes  were  cast  by 
proxy  or  holding  company  In  about  85 
percent  of  the  meetings.  More  than  90 
percent  were  cast  by  proxy  or  holding 
company  in  about  94  percent  of  the 
meetings.  In  the  remaining  6  percent, 
a  few  Individuals  or  companies  together 
cast  a  majority  of  the  vote. 

Electric  consumers  are  likewise  pow- 
erless to  prevent  dilution  of  stock  by 
options  and  consequent  forced  contribu- 
tions of  capital  by  the  consumers.  The 
regulatory  commissions  are  supposed  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  both  the  stock- 
holder and  the  ratepayer.  But  in  a 
number  of  States  regulatory  commis- 
sions have  nevertheless  approved  stock 
option  plans  for  Investor-owned  utilities. 
Use  of  restricted  stock  options  by  util- 
ities Is  a  relatively  new  development. 
It  began  in  the  early  fifties,  after  Con- 
gress permitted  profits  from  sale  of  stock 
to  be  taxed  as  a  capital  gain,  at  a  maxi- 
mum rate  of  25  percent,  rather  than  as 
ordinary  income. 

In  1953,  an  option  plan  was  approved 
by  stockholder  proxy  votes  for  Texas 
Utilities,  the  holding  company  which 
controls  Dallas  Power  &  Light,  Texas 
Electric,  and  Texas  Power  &  Light. 
Texas  Is  one  of  the  four  States  which 
does  not  have  a  State  commission  with 
power  to  regulate  security  issues  by  pub- 
lic utilities— In  fact  there  Is  no  State 
commission  regulation  of  electric  utili- 


ties did  not  have  to  go  before  any  com 
mission  to  start  its  stock  option  plan. 
During  that  same  year  a  stock  option 
plan  was  initiated  by  Eastern  Gas  and 
Fuel  Associates,  one  of  whose  subsidi- 
aries is  an  electric  utility,  Boston  Gas. 
Central  Kansas  Power  and  Montana 
Power  initiated  their  option  plans  in 
1954  Green  Mountain  Power,  Vermont, 
and  Nevada  Power  in  1955,  Southwest- 
ern Public  Service,  Texas,  in  1956. 
Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating,  Mis- 
souri Utilities  and  United  Gas  Improve- 
ment— a  combination  electric-gas  com- 
pany in  Philadelphia — joined  the  option 
club  in  1957,  Kansas  City  Power  &  Light, 
New  Mexico  Electric  Service,  and  Wash- 
ington Water  Power  in  1958,  Tampa  Elec- 
tric in  1960. 

Because  of  the  relief  from  FPC  regu- 
lation granted  by  section  204(f)  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act,  only  one  of  those 
companies  had  to  obtain  Federal  Power 
Commission  approval  of  its  stock  option 
plan.  That  one  exception  was  Montana 
Power.  It  was  then  headquartered  in 
New  Jersey,  but  operating  principally  in 
Montana,  and  thus  came  under  FPC 
jurisdiction.  In  1956,  when  its  stock 
option  plan  was  considered  by  the  FPC, 
approval  was  not  difficult  to  obtain  from 
the  FPC.  The  Commission  approved  the 
Montana  Power  stock  option  plan  with- 
out even  holding  a  hearing.  Let  me  point 
out  here  that  none  of  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  were  on  it  at  that 
time. 

Utility  use  of  stock  options  accelerated 
about  6  years  ago.  Holding  companies 
subject  to  jurisdiction  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  had  not  been 
able  to  initiate  •  option  plans  by  simply 
going  to  the  State  regiilatory  commis- 
sions. The  big  holding  companies  had 
to  obtain  approval  of  the  SEC.  Shortly 
before  the  1960  election  Middle  South 
Utilities,  the  New  York  holding  company 
which  controls  Arkansas  Power  &  Light, 
Louisiana  Power  &  Light,  Mississippi 
Power  &  Light,  and  New  Orleans  Public 
Service,  asked  the  SEC  for  approval  of 
its  proposed  stock  option  plan.  SEC 
overruled  strong  staff  objections  to  the 
proposal  and  approved  it  on  February 
7, 1961.  A  few  days  later,  SEC  approved 
the  stock  option  plan  of  Ohio  Edison, 
which  controls  Pennsylvania  Power. 
The  following  year  SEC  approved  the 
stock  option  plan  of  Central  and  South- 
west, a  Delaware  holding  company 
which,  from  a  Chicago  office,  controls 
four  southern  and  southwest  power 
companies — Central  Power  &  Light, 
Corpus  Christl,  Public  Service  Co.  of 
Oklahoma,  Southwestern  Electric  Power, 
Shreveport,  and  West  Texas  Utilities. 
During  the  early  sixties  two  more  com- 
panies, whose  security  issues  are  not 
subject  to  Federal  regulation,  initiated 
stock  option  plans.  They  are  Central 
Louisiana  Power  and  Florida  Public 
Utilities. 

Thus  32  power  companies,  at  least, 
now  have  stock  option  plans.  I  say  at 
least  because  there  may  be  others.  The 
literature  In  this  field  is  scant.  For  some 
reason,  power  company  officials  do  not 
Issue  press  releases  or  make  seeches 
about  stock  options.   One  may  find  some 


footnoted   references   to    stock   option 
plaiis  in  small  type  in  annual  reports  of 
utilities.    Sometimes  the  annual  reports 
make  no  mention  at  all  of  the  scope  or 
even  the  existence  of  the  option  plans. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  profits 
obtained  through  utility  stock  options 
and  to  consider  these  profits  in  rate- 
making.    The  entire  system  of  utility 
regulation  rests  on  the  accounting  sys- 
tem.   No  one  knows  what  the  future 
price  of  stock  will  be.    Therefore,  op- 
tion   profits   are   over   and   above    the 
salaries  and  fringe  benefits  which  are 
considered   in   establishment   of   rates. 
Those  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  are 
not  inadequate.    Median  annual  salary 
for  chief  executives  of  the  largest  munic- 
ipal  power   systems — those   city-owned 
systems  with  gross  revenues  exceeding 
$10    million   annually— was    $20,000    in 
1963.    In  contrast,  in  1963,  the  average 
salary  of  chief  executives  of  investor- 
owned  utilities  was  $89,000.    Their  an- 
nual  retirement   benefits   averaged   42 
percent  of  aruiual  pay. 

Officials  of  some  investor -owned  utili- 
ties receive,  in  addition  to  their  generous 
salaries  and  retirement  plans,  htmdreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  each,  In  stock 
option  benefits.    For  example: 

G.  L.  MacGregor,  president  of  Texas 
Utilities,  has  picked  up  about  $350,000 
in  windfall  option  profits  since  1957. 
The  $350,000  windfall  is  the  difference 
between  what  he  paid  for  stock  and  the 
prices  which  ordinary  stockholders  paid 
for  the  same  number  of  shares  purchased 
when  he  bought  his. 

President  W.  W;  Lynch,  of  Texas 
Power  &  Light,  has  picked  up  about 
$200,000  In  option  windfalls  since  1957. 
Chairman  of  the  Board  H.  L.  Nichols, 
of  Southwestern  Public  Service,  has 
made  about  $200,000  on  options. 

Southwestern 's  president,  A.  R.  Wat- 
son, has  made  about  $180,000  on  options. 
President  C.  A.  Tatum,  Jr.,  of  Dallas 
Power  &  Light,  has  made  about  $100,000 
on  options. 

R.  O.  Linville,  vice  president  and  con- 
troller of  Kansas  City  Power  &  Light, 
made  about  $100,000  in  one  stock  option 
transaction  last  year. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  Elmer  L.  Llnd- 
seth,  of  Cleveland  Electric  Ulumlhatlng, 
has  received  approximately  $225,000  in 
windfall  profits  from  options  since  1962. 
Chairman  of  the  Board  Kinsey  Robin- 
son, of  Washington  Water  Power,  made 
approximately  $78,000  In  one  stock  op- 
tion transaction  last  year. 

Stock  option  beneficiaries  are  accorded 
tender  tax  treatment.  When  ttie  stock 
is  sold  the  tax  Is  at  the  long-term  capi- 
tal gains  rate,  of  25  percent  or  less.  If 
the  executive  is  well-advised  by  tax  ex- 
perts he  gives  some  of  his  stock  away, 
to  his  wife,  his  children,  to  a  family 
foundation,  his  favorite  charity,  or 
even — in  the  case  of  one  Texas  utility 
executive — to  a  prospective  daughter-in- 
law.  In  these  cases  the  cH^tloned  execu- 
tive does  not  pay  any  tax  at  all.  Fur- 
thermore, in  many  cases,  the  market 
value  of  the  stock,  rather  than  the  lesser 
option  price  which  he  paid,  can  be  de- 
ducted from  his  own  personal  lnc(Kne 
before  taxes. 
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In  this  way  his  family  is  happy,  his 
favorite  charities  are  happy  and  he  be- 
comes known  as  a  great  philanthropist, 
viewed  with  reverence  and  respect  by 
the  ordinary  power  company  stockhold- 
ers and  customers,  who  are  blissfully 
unaware  that  it  was  in  a  sense  their 
money  which  he  gave  away. 

Last  year  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion came  to  grips  with  the  stock  option 
abuse.  In  a  landmark  decision,  which 
I  shall  later  insert  in  the  Record,  the 
Commission  disapproved  a  stock  option 
plan  proposed  by  the  Black  Hills  Power  & 
Light  Co.  Thus,  the  Commission  now 
has  a  public  interest  policy.  However, 
because  of  section  204(f)  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  the  Commission  has  few 
places  to  apply  this  sound  policy. 

The  Black  Hills  Power  &  Light  Co.  was 
only  the  second  stock  option  plan  to 
come  before  the  FPC.  As  indicated 
previously,  the  Commission  now  has 
jurisdiction  over  security  issues  of  only 
28  power  companies.  Commission  juris- 
diction falls  to  reach  almost  200  of  the 
major  companies. 

A  power  company,  thanks  to  section 
204(f) ,  can  escape  from  FPC  jurisdiction 
over  security  issues  by  doing  two  things: 
First,  simply  moving  company  headquar- 
ters to  the  State  where  it  operates;  and 
second,  getting  through  the  State  legis- 
lature a  law  vesting  authority  over  utility 
security  issues  in  the  State  public  service 
commission. 

To  illustrate  how  a  company  escapes 
jurisdiction,  and  the  consequent  detri- 
ment to  the  public  interest,  I  cite  the  case 
of  the  utility  which  serves  my  Helena 
home. 

In  1951  a  law  satisfying  the  second 
provision  of  section  204(f)  slipped 
through  the  Montana  Legislature.  The 
Governor  of  Montana  was  then  John  W. 
Bonner.  He  vetoed  the  bill.  Governor 
Bonner  states  in  his  veto  message  of 
March  1,1951: 

The  Montana  Public  Service  Commission 
does  not  have  the  facilities  or  the  personnel 
to  pass  upon  the  Issuance  of  securities  of 
any  corporation.  •  •  •  The  existing  Federal 
agencies  have  the  trained  personnel  and  the 
experience  necessary  for  the  uniform  exami- 
nation. Investigation,  and  regiilatlon  of  pub- 
lic utility  corporations,  and  the  Interest  of 
the  people  will  be  better  safeguarded  by  re- 
tention of  the  present  system. 

Ten  years  later,  In  1961.  a  similar  bill 
slipped  through  the  Montana  Legislature. 
Johii  W.  Bonner  was  no  longer  Governor. 
The  bill  was  signed  Into  law. 

That  same  year  the  Montana  Power 
Co.  moved  Its  headquarters  from  New 
Jersey  to  Montana,  thus  satisfying  the 
other  condition  set  forth  in  section 
204(f) .  The  company,  whose  first  stock 
optlcHi  plan  had  been  approved  without 
hearing  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion In  1956.  by  1961  had  obtained  stock- 
holder approval — by  proxy — of  a  second 
stock  option  plan.  Because  of  the  new 
State  legislation  and  the  move  home 
from  New  Jersey  to  Montana,  the  com- 
pany did  not  have  to  obtain  approval  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  in  1961, 
a  commission  which,  under  Chairman 
Joseph  Swidler.  was  safeguarding  the  In- 
terests of  the  electric  consimiers  and  the 
ordinary  stockholders.    All  the  company 


had  to  do  was  obtain  the  approval  of  the 
Montana  Railroad  and  Public  Service 
Commission  which,  as  Governor  Bonner 
had  observed,  did  not  "have  the  facilities 
or  the  personnel  to  pass  upon  issuance 
of  securities  of  any  corporation." 

The  approval  of  the  State  commission 
was  obtained.  Company  officials  began 
to  exercise  options  granted  under  the 
company's  second  stock  option  plan. 

Mr.  President,  the  enormity  of  this 
stock-watering  option  scheme  is  stagger- 
ing. This  one  company  has  set  aside 
750,000  shares  of  stock,  about  10  percent 
of  the  company's  total  stock,  about  $30 
million  worth  of  stock  for  sale  to  com- 
pany insiders  at  the  option  prices.  Some 
of  them  can  buy  stock  for  approximately 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  its  price  to 
ordinary  stockholders.  More  than  100 
persons  are  participating  in  the  stock 
option  plan.  Already  approximately 
500.000  shares — 7  percent  of  the  total 
stock — have  been  purchased  by  company 
insiders  at  a  fraction  of  their  market 
value  through  exercise  of  options. 

The  president  of  the  Montana  Power 
Co.  has  already  acquired  or  has  options 
on  about  $3  million  worth  of  stock.  In 
one  day  he  picked  up  $370,000  on  a  stock 
option  transaction.  He  made  more  In 
that  one  transaction  than  the  three 
members  of  the  State  public  service  com- 
mission and  its  18  staff  members  make 
in  salary  in  2  years. 

The  company  has  not  disclosed  who 
most  of  the  optioned  elite  are.  This 
failiu-e  to  disclose  option  beneficiaries  is 
not  uncommon  among  power  companies. 

Mr.  President,  utility  regulator  com- 
missions in  many  other  States  are  as 
poorly  equipped  as  the  one  in  mine  to 
delve  into  and  evaluate  the  intricate 
financial  proposals  of  the  Nation's  largest 
industry.  Regulatory  commissions  In 
about  half  the  States  have  staffs  of  less 
than  50  persons.  Yet  these  commissions 
are  charged  with  regulating  from  2  to  19 
different  types  of  business.  Involving 
hundreds,  sometimes  thousands  of  com- 
panies. In  one  State,  Delaware,  the  com- 
mission staff  consists  of  eight  people. 
The  commissioners  there  receive  a  salary 
of  $4,500  a  year,  or  $86.54  per  week.  In 
Nevada  the  commission  recently  asked 
the  legislature  for  enough  funds  to  hire 
a  full-time  attorney.  In  a  number  of 
States  the  commissions  rely  on  data  sub- 
mitted by  the  utilities  because  the  com- 
missions simply  do  not  have  the  staff  to 
make  Independent  studies. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  the  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  and  I  intro- 
duce today  Is  In  the  public  Interest.  It 
Is  time  to  assign  regulatory  responsibility 
to  a  commission  which  has  the  facilities 
and  competence  to  evaluate  proposed  se- 
curity issues  and  the  fortitude  to  say  "No" 
to  powerful  persons  who  seek  special  fa- 
vor at  the  expense  of  power  company  In- 
vestors and  the  millions  of  electric  con- 
sumers who  are  imable  to  shop  for  a  bar- 
gain In  electricity. 

Mischievous  section  204(f)  was  not  a 
part  of  the  legislation  originally  proposed 
by  Senator  B.  K.  Wheeler  and  the  late 
Speaker  Sam  Raybum,  who  coauthored 
the  Federal  Power  Act  of  1935.  Section 
204(f)  has  led  to  abuse  and  It  should  be 
repealed. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  immediately  following 
these  remarks  a  list  of  those  few  com- 
panies whose  security  issues  are  now  sub- 
ject to  FPC  regulation,  the  text  of  the 
FPC  order  and  opinion  number  433  dated 
June  30,  1964,  in  which  the  objections 
to  a  stock  option  plan  by  a  public  serv- 
ice company  are  elaborated,  and  the  text 
of  my  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill,  list,  and 
opinion  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2569)  to  repeal  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Power  Act  which  ex- 
empt from  Federal  Power  Commission 
regulation  the  issuance  of  securities  by 
public  utilities  subject  to  certain  State 
regulation,  introduced  by  Mr.  Metcalp, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  efifectlve 
on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  subsection  (f)  of  section 
204  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  (16  D.S.C.  824c 
(f ) )  Is  repealed. 

The  list  and  opinion  presented  by  Mr. 
Metcalf  are  as  follows : 

summahy  of  fpc  jurisdiction  over  security 
Issues  Under  Sections  204  and  318  of  tot 
Federal  Power  Act 

I.  states  in  which  FPC  HAS  JURISDICTION 
because  THERE  IS  NO  STATE  COMMISSION  WITH 
POWER  TO  REGULATE  SECURITY  ISSUES  BY 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

[Companies  affected  and  State  of  Incorpora- 
tion in  parentheses] 

South  Dakota:  Black  Hills  Power  &  Light 
Co.  (South  Dakota) . 

Minnesota:  Minnesota  Power  &  Light  Co. 
(Minneapolis);  Northern  States  Power  Co. 
(Minnesota);  Otter  Tall  Power  Co.  (Minne- 
sota) . 

Texas:  Community  Public  Service  Co. 
(Texas);  Dallas  Power  &  Light  Co.»  (Texas); 
El  Paso  Electric  Co.  (Texas);  G\ilf  States 
Utilities  Co.  (Texas);  Houston  Lighting  St 
Power  Co.*  (Texas);  Southwestern  Electric 
Service  Co.*  (Texas);  Texas  Electric  Service 
Co.»  (Texas);  Texas  Power  &  Light  Co.' 
(Texas). 

Iowa:  Iowa  Electric  Light  and  Power  CX). 
(Iowa);  Iowa-Illinois  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
(Iowa);  Iowa  Power  and  Light  Co.  (Iowa); 
Iowa  Public  Service  Co.  (Iowa) ;  Iowa  South- 
ern Utilities  Co.  (Delaware) . 

n.  COMPANIES  INCORPORATED  IN  ONE  STATE  BVT 
OPERATINO  IN  ANOTHER  (EXCEPTINO  THOSf 
OTHERWISE  EXEMPT) 

Idaho  Power  Co.  (Incorporated  In  Maine, 
operating  In  Idaho) . 

Interstate  Power  Co.  (Incorporated  In  Del- 
aware, operating  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  etc.). 

Iowa  Southern  Utilities  Co.  (incorporated 
in  Delaware,  operating  in  Iowa) . 

Kansas  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  (incorporated 
In  West  Virginia,  operating  In  Kansas). 

Consumers  Power  Co.*  (Incorporated  in 
Maine,    operating    In    Michigan). 

Detroit  Edison  Co.*  (Incorporated  In  New 
York,  operating  In  Michigan) . 


*  These  companies  are  Jurisdictional  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Power  list  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1963;  formerly  they  had  been  classified 
as  intrastate.  The  companies  maintain  they 
are  not  Jurisdictional  and  they  have  not 
sought  PPC  approval  of  thetr  security  tssuea. 
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citizens  Utilities,  Inc.  (Incorporated  in 
Delaware,  operating  In  Arizona,  Idaho,  Ver- 
mont ) . 

Montana-Dakota  Utilities,  Inc.  (Incorpo- 
rated In  Maine,  operating  In  Montana,  North 
Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Wyoming). 

Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.  (incorporated  In 
Maine,  operating  In  five  other  States) . 

Northwestern  Public  Service  Co.  (Incorpo- 
rated In  Delaware,  operating  in  South 
Dakota). 

Western  Power  &  Gas  Co.  (Incorporated  In 
Delaware,  operating  In  Colorado). 

Special  situation:  Holyoke  Water  Power  Co. 
(Massachusetts) . 

This  company  Is  subject  to  FPC  regulation 
with  regard  to  security  Issuance  because  pro- 
visions of  Its  charter  make  It  not  subject  to 
Massachusetts  public  utility  regtilatlon. 

Holding  company  subsidiaries 
Utilities  whose  security  offerings  are  sub- 
ject to  SEC  review  under  the  Public  UtUlty 
Holding  Company  Act  are  not  required  to 
seek  PPC  approval  thereof  despite  any  of  the 
foregoing  conditions. 

United  States  of  America, 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

Black   Hills   Power  &   Light   Co..  Docket 

No.  E-7046.  Opinion  No.  433 — Opinion  and 

Order  Denying  Authority  for  Issuance  of 

Common  Stock  (Issued  June  30,  1964) 

(Before  Commissioners  Joseph  C.  Swidler. 

Chairman;    L.    J.    O'Connor,   Jr.,   Charles   R. 

Ross,    Harold    C.    Woodward,    and    Davis   S. 

Black.) 

Chairman  Swidler.  This  case  Involves  an 
application  by  Black  Hills  Power  &  Light  Co. 
(Black  Hills  or  applicant)  for  authorization 
under  section  204  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
to  issue  and  sell  up  to  10.000  shares  of  com- 
mon stock  to  executives  and  key  employees 
under  a  restricted  stock  option  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Black  Hills  stockholders  In 
April  1962.1  In  June  1962,  options  to  pur- 
chase 7,400  shares  were  granted  to  16  key 
officers  and  employees  at  a  price  of  $37.25. 
Options  on  2,600  shares  were  reserved  for 
future  use. 

Briefly,  the  plan  provides  for  the  Issuance 
and  sale  of  up  to  10.000  shares  of  optioned 
stock  prior  to  February  1.  1982.  Options 
for  terms  of  up  to  10  years  may  be  granted 
at  any  time  loefore  February  1.  1972.  The 
price  for  the  optioned  shares,  which  Is  fixed 
at  the  time  of  issue  of  the  option.  Is  to  be 
not  less  than  95  percent  of  the  market  price 
of  the  stock  on  the  date  of  the  grant,  the 
limit  provided  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  for  realization  of  the  full  tax  benefit 
under  section  421.  The  options  are  exercis- 
able only  by  the  grantees  during  their  respec- 
tive lifetimes  (or  In  the  event  of  death  by 
tlielr  heirs  within  1  year) ;  are  not  exer- 
cisable for  1  year  from  the  date  of  grant;  and 
are  exercisable  to  the  extent  of  25  percent  of 
the  optioned  shares  for  each  year  after  the 
first  year,  provided  the  grantee  remains  In 
the  employ  of  the  applicant  or  a  subsidiary. 
The  plan  Is  to  be  administered  by  a  com- 
mittee comprised  of  members  of  the  board 
of  directors.'  This  conunlttee  will  determine 
when  and  to  which  employees  options  shall 
be  granted. 

The  application  was  filed  July  23.  1962,  In 
accordance  with  our  rules  but  without  de- 
tailed Information  as  to  the  Justification  for 


1  The  recent  amendments  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  sees.  421-425.  78  Stat.  19, 
63-71.  placing  further  limitations  on  the 
terms  of  stock  option  plans  for  Income  tax 
piu^oses  would  necessitate  some  changes  in 
the  instant  application. 

'  Article  III  of  the  plan  provides  that 
neither  the  members  of  the  committee  nor 
any  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  who 
1«  not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  company 
shall  be  eligible  for  options  under  the  plan. 


the  plan.  The  Commission  Initially  disposed 
of  the  application  without  hearing,  denying 
approval  of  the  applicant's  plan  by  a  vote  of 
3  to  2.»  The  Commission  found  that  "•  •  • 
where  a  company  proposes  to  sell  stock  for 
purposes  other  than  the  raising  of  needed 
funds,  and  particularly  where  the  benefici- 
aries are  top  management  officials  of  the 
company,  we  should  authorize  the  proposal. 
If  at  all,  only  after  a  comprehensive  sfaowlng 
that  the  proposal.  In  Its  mode  of  operation  as 
well  as  basic  Intent,  Is  reasonably  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  achieve  some  lawful  object 
of  the  company  and  otherwise  compatible 
with  the  public  Interest."  ♦ 

On  January  24,  1963,  Black  Hills  appUed 
for  rehearing.  Indicating  that  It  was  prepared 
to  show  that  the  criteria  of  section  204  had 
been  met.  Rehearing  was  granted  Febru- 
ary 21,  1963,  and  a  hearing  was  ordered  so 
that  both  the  applicant  and  the  Commission 
staff  might  have  an  opportunity  to  Introduce 
comprehensive  evidence.  The  hearing  was 
held  In  June  1963,  and  on  November  26,  1963. 
the  presiding  examiner  issued  his  initial  de- 
cision (1)  authorizing  the  issuance  and  sale 
of  7.400  shares  upon  condition  that  the  op- 
tion price  be  changed  from  $37.25  per  shsire 
to  not  less  than  $43.60  per  share,  and  (2)  de- 
nying authorization  for  the  remaining  2.600 
shares  without  prejudice  to  the  filing  of 
further  applications  at  such  times  as  options 
for  such  stock  are  granted.  Exceptions  to 
the  examiner's  decision  were  filed  by  staff, 
and  the  applicant  filed  a  reply  to  staff's 
exceptions. 

The  Issues  In  this  case  are  framed  by  the 
provisions  of  section  204  of  the  act,  under 
which  the  Commission  Is  employed  to  au- 
thorize the  Issuance  of  securities  by  a  public 
utility.     Section  204(a)  provides: 

"No  public  utility  shall  issue  any  secu- 
rity *  *  •  unless  and  until,  and  then  only  to 
the  extent  that,  upon  application  by  the 
public  utility,  the  Commission  by  order  au- 
thorizes such  issue  or  assumption  of  liability. 
The  Commission  shall  make  such  order  only 
if  It  finds  that  such  Issue  •  •  •  (a)  Is  for 
some  lawful  object,  within  the  corporate 
purposes  of  the  applicant  and  compatible 
with  the  public  interest,  which  is  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  or  consistent  with  the 
proper  performance  by  the  applicant  of 
service  as  a  public  utility  and  which  will  not 
Impair  its  ability  to  perform  that  service,  and 
(b)  Is  reasonably  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
such  pvirposes." 

Under  the  criteria  set  forth  in  the  quoted 
paragraph,  the  Commission  must  give  con- 
sideration first  to  the  object  or  purpose  of 
the  stock  issue,  and  second  to  its  use  as  a 
means  of  accomplishing  that  object  or  pur- 
pose. With  respect  to  the  object  or  pur- 
pose, the  Commission  mtist  determine  the 
following:  (1)  That  it  is  lawful;  (2)  that  it 
is  within  the  corporate  purposes  of  the  ap- 
plicant; (3)  that  it  Is  compatible  with  the 
public  interest;  and  (4)  that  it  is  necessEiry 
or  appropriate  for  or  consistent  Vfith  the 
proper  performance  by  the  applicant  of  serv- 
ice as  a  public  utility  and  will  not  Impair 
its  ability  to  perform  that  service.  With  re- 
spect to  using  a  stock  issue  as  a  means  of 
accomplishing  that  object  or  purpose,  the 
Commission  must  determine  that  It  Is  rea- 
sonably necessary  or  appropriate  to  that  end. 
Unless  the  Commission  can  make  these  statu- 
tory findings,  the  application  must  be  denied. 

Although  applicant  indicates  that  it  will 
utilize  the  net  proceeds  from  the  stock  sales 
for  additions  and  improvements  to  its  prop- 
erties, the  stock  option  plan  is  not  designed 
to  secxore  additional  capital.  The  fundamen- 
tal and  admitted  purpose  of  the  Issue  is  to 
provide  for  additional  compensation  for  key 
executives  beyond  jwesent  salaries  by  allow- 
ing optionees  to  purchase  stock,  at  a  dis- 


» 28  PPC  1121  (1962). 
«Id.  at  1125. 


count  and  under  favorable  tax  conditions, 
and  to  share  in  company  profits  through  div- 
idends and  capital  gains.  The  plan  purports 
to  provide  an  Incentive  for  such  personnel  to 
remain  with  the  comp>any  and  for  qualified 
new  people  to  seek  employment.  The  issue  ^ 
In  this  case  Is  whether  this  plan  Ls  compatible 
v^th  the  public  interest  within  the  meaning 
of  section  204. 

The  Commission  staff  raises  serious  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  (a)  the  compatlbUlty 
of  stock  options  vrith  the  public  interest, 
(b)  their  consistency  with  the  performance 
of  the  applicant's  services  as  a  public  utility, 
and  (c)  the  reasonable  necessity  or  appro- 
priateness of  using  stock  options  to  accom- 
plish the  stated  piurpose  of  the  plan.  Staff's 
objections  are  directed  both  to  Black  Hills' 
si>eclflc  proposal  and  to  all  restricted  stock 
options  plans  for  regulated  public  utUltles. 

The  applicant  presented  three  witnesses 
who  virged  the  approval  of  stock  options  as 
a  means  of  executive  compensation.  They 
stated  that  the  option  plan  was  adopted  only 
after  prolonged  study  of  the  need  to  retain 
and  attract  key  personnel  and  of  the  pos- 
sible alternative  methods  of  providing  the 
necessary  Incentive;  and  that  it  was  ap- 
proved at  the  annual  meeting  of  stock- 
holders held  on  April  10,  1962.  Further, 
they  noted  that  the  plan  has  since  been 
favorably  received  by  the  optionees.  They 
testified  that  the  option  plan  offers  benefits 
to  both  the  optionees  and  the  company 
which  are  absent  In  Increased  salary  com- 
pensation, and  that  the  company  is  already 
paying  salaries  as  high  as  its  economics  will 
permit.  The  witnesses  emphasized  that 
Black  Hills  is  a  small  company,  operating  in 
a  rugged  terrain  and  In  competition  with  the 
service  furnished  by  rural  cooperatives,  as 
well  as  with  natural  gas  service;  that  the 
company  needs  an  aggressive  management 
to  insvire  its  growth  and  prosperity;  that, 
being  a  small  company,  key  personnel  have 
broad  responsibilities,  thus  making  the  com- 
pany dependent  upon  their  services  at  the 
same  time  that  their  broad  experience  made 
them  highly  attractive  to  other  companies 
looking  for  executive  talent;  and  that  Black 
Hills  must  compete  for  managerial  and  ex-  - 
ecutlve  talent  with  companies  paying  higher 
salaries  and  offering  employee  stock  options. 
They  also  presented  testimony  to  show  that 
consideration  was  given  to  the  impact  of 
the  stock  options  on  the  company's  financial 
situation;  that,  since  the  option  price  ex- 
ceeds the  book  value  of  the  outstanding 
shares.  In  their  view  there  would  be  no  Im- 
pairment of  the  capital  structure;  and  that 
the  number  of  shares  subject  to  options  Is 
small  in  relation  to  the  number  of  out-  - 
standing  shares,  th\is  precluding  the  possi- 
bility of  any  serious  dilution  of  the  per- 
share  earnings  or  of  any  substantial  adverse 
Impact  on  the  cost  of  equity  capital  and  the 
rates  charged  to  the  company's  utility  cus- 
tomers, pointing  out  that  the  proposed  issue 
of  10,000  shares  represents  2.22  percent  of 
the  approximately  450,000  shares  currently 
outstanding. 

Staff's  presentation,  while  directed  to  the 
specific  proposal  by  Black  Hills,  was  designed 
also  to  show  that  public  utUitles  generally 
should  not  be  permitted  to  use  restricted 
stock  option  plans.  The  staff  witness  took 
the  position  that  the  Inevitable  inabUlty  to 
determine  the  cost  of  such  plans  violates 
public  utility  accounting  principles  and 
frustrates  regulatory  supervision  and  con- 
trol; and  that  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
evaluating  the  dollar  Impact  of  such  plans, 
executives  may  be  inclined  to  a  philosophy 
In  which  they  would  be  preoccupied  with 
obtaining  excessive  compensation  to  the 
detriment  of  both  consumers  and  share-., 
holders.  He  stated  that  there  is  no  direct 
relationship  between  executive  efficiency  and 
stock  market  prices  for  regvilated  utilities, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  stock 
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option  type  of  compensation  will  encourage 
such  efficiency. 

The  staff  witness  emphasized  the  hidden 
nature  of  option  costs,  the  dominance  of 
factors  other  than  managerial  efficiency  In 
determining  earning  power  and  profits,  and 
the  possibilities  of  dilution  as  the  primary 
reasons  for  denial  of  stock  options  to  regu- 
lated utUltles.  He  further  testified  that  these 
public  Interest  considerations  warrant  a 
denial  of  Black  Hills'  application  even  though 
In  this  case  dilution  Is  not  a  "particularly 
significant  problem,"  because  of  the  possi- 
bility ^that  approval  of  one  such  plan  was 
likely  to  encourage  the  filing  of  more  am- 
bitious plans  with  hidden  and  cumulative 
costs  equally  difficult  to  appraise. 

For  these  reasons  staff  argues  that  such 
plans  are  not  appropriate  to  compensate 
management  and  would  Impair  the  com- 
pany's ability  to  jjerform  the  services  of  a 
public  utility  and  are,  therefore,  not  com- 
patible with  the  public  Interest  within  the 
meaning  of  section  204(a) . 

The  examiner,  reviewing  the  testimony  of 
the  applicant's  witness  with  respect  to  the 
need  for  the  stock  option  plan  and  the  ad- 
vantages which  prompted  the  company  to 
adopt  the  plan,  found  the  plan  to  be  rea- 
sonably necessary  or  appropriate  for  Its  In- 
tended purpose.  He  accepted  the  testimony 
of  the  applicant's  witnesses  that  the  company 
Is  paying  salaries  as  high  as  its  financial 
situation  warrants,  making  further  increases 
impracticable.  He  further  noted  the  Im- 
possibility of  making  a  meaningful  compari- 
son of  benefits  between  stock  options  and 
salary  Increases,  since  many  benefits,  other 
than  the  additional  dollars  received,  must 
be  considered  In  connection  with  the  stock 
options.  He  concluded  that  even  If  It  were 
possible  reasonably  to  calculate  the  profit 
possibilities  to  the  optionees  and  compare 
them  with  salary  Increases,  It  would  be  futile 
if  the  optionees  In  fact  preferred  the  options; 
and  In  his  judgment  the  evidence  revealed 
that  dollar  for  dollar  the  stock  option  plan 
Is  more  attractive  than  a  pay  raise.  Also, 
In  terms  of  benefits  to  the  company,  he 
found  that  as  a  device  for  retaining  key 
people  the  stock  option  plan  has  advantages 
not  matched  by  a  salary  Increase  program 
of  like  dimensions. 

On  the  question  of  dilution,  the  examiner 
found  that  there  would  be  no  adverse  effect 
on  the  average  net  asset  value  of  the  com- 
pany's stock,  which  at  the  end  of  1962  was 
about  $25  per  share,  by  the  granting  of  op- 
tions to  purchase  new  stock  at  $37.25.  How- 
ever, the  possibility  of  some  dilution  of  the 
earning  power  of  the  company's  stock  led 
the  examiner  to  modify  the  option  price  to 
$43.60  as  a  condition  of  his  approval  of  the 
plan.  This  Is  the  price  which  he  computed 
would,  as  new  Investment,  rettim  the  same 
earnings  as  were  realized  on  the  company's 
rate  base  for  the  year  1962.  the  last  year 
for  which  figures  were  available  at  the  hear- 
ing. Finding  that  the  company  earned  6.33 
percent  on  Its  rate  base  In  1962,  and  that  its 
earnings  per  share  for  1962  were  $2.76.  he 
concluded  that  the  option  price  should  be 
the  amount  of  new  Investment  which  at 
6.33  percent  would  produce  earnings  of  $2.76; 
I.e..  $43.60.  It  was  his  Judgment  that  at 
this  price  the  company's  stock  would  con- 
tinue to  hold  Its  value,  other  things  being 
equal  and  the  sale  of  the  optioned  shares 
at  a  discount  would  not  detract  from  the 
com(>any'B  ability  to  render  service.  With 
respect  to  the  2,600  shares  not  yet  Included 
In  option  grants,  the  examiner  said  that 
authority  to  Issue  and  sell  such  shares  should 
be  withheld  until  such  time  as  the  company 
desires  to  grant  the  options,  when  the  proper 
option  price  can  be  determined  on  the  basis 
Indicated  above. 

Staff's  exceptions  charge  that  the  examiner 
misconstrued  the  Issues  and  that  he  did  not 
consider  the  Important  questions  raised  by 
It.    Staff  Is  especially  concerrved  with  his  fail- 


ure to  consider  the  question  of  the  Inability 
to  determine  the  cost  of  and  the  proper  ac- 
counting for  option  costs  In  a  regulated  in- 
dustry. Staff  also  cites  his  failure  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  relationship  or,  rather, 
lack  of  relationship  between  executive  service 
and  the  stock  prices  which  measure  the  re- 
ward xinder  the  option  plan. 

In  oiu-  view  the  record  in  this  case  raises 
serious  questions  of  the  compatibility  of 
stock  option  plans  of  public  utilities  with  the 
responsibilities  of  a  regulated  enterprise  un- 
der the  Federal  Power  Act.  We  are  not  of  the 
opinion  that  executive  stock  options  are  pro- 
hibited by  section  305(a)  of  the  act  which 
makes  it  unlawful  for  officers  and  directors  to 
benefit  from  the  sale  of  securities.  A  public 
utility  Is  free  to  apply  for  approval  of  such  a 
stock  issue  if  it  believes  that  its  proposal  can 
be  Justified  under  section  204(a) .  Our  objec- 
tions go  rather  to  the  merits  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  act  that  security  Issues  must  be 
compatible  with  the  public  Interest.  As  we 
view  the  evidence  the  applicant  has  not  made 
out  a  case  for  approval  under  section  204(a) . 
As  the  (Commission  recently  held,  "the  plain 
purpose  of  section  204  Is  to  prevent  the  Issu- 
ance of  securities  which  might  Impair  the 
company's  financial  Integrity  or  its  ability  to 
perform  its  public  utility  responsibility."* 
It  Is  by  this  standard  that  the  present  appli- 
cation Is  to  be  judged  and  It  Is  by  this  stand- 
ard that  applicant's  plan  falls. 

EHectrlc  utilities  are  public  service  coimpa- 
nles  serving  under  franchises  and  certificates 
granted  by  agencies  of  Government  and  pos- 
sessing the  power  of  eminent  domain  and 
other  special  privileges  not  available  to  ordi- 
nary companies.  While  there  la  an  Increas- 
ing amo\int  of  competition  between  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  energy,  electric  service  main- 
tains a  monopoly  position  for  many  uses  and, 
even  where  subject  to  competition  from  other 
energy  soiu-ces,  the  rivalry  is  not  of  the  kind 
that  normally  assures  reasonable  prices  for 
goods  and  services  in  a  free  enterprise  situa- 
tion. For  this  reason  electric  utilities  are 
subject  to  regulation:  otherwise  they  could 
take  advantage  of  their  monopoly  position  to 
charge  excessive  rates  and  make  exorbitant 
profits.  The  function  of  regulatory  agencies 
is  to  exercise  a  positive  Influence  on  the  wel- 
fare and  growth  of  this  Industry  which  Is 
fundamental  to  the  progress  of  our  entire 
economy  by  controlling  rates  and  profits  and 
by  focusing  the  attention  of  management  on 
their  public  service  responsibilities.  The  In- 
centives under  stock  option  plans,  however, 
tend  naturally  to  divert  management  from 
their  responsibilities  to  the  public  and  to 
focus  their  attention  on  maximizing  prices 
and  earnings  In  order  to  push  stock  quota- 
tions ever  higher. 

In  nonregulated  Industry  the  ostensible 
reason  for  stock  option  plans  is  simple."  It 
Is  to  maximize  profits.  Whether  they  fulfill 
this  purpose  is  another  question,  but  the 
purpose  Is  unchallenged.  The  maximization 
of  profits  over  the  long  term  is  an  important 
management  responsibility.  Indeed,  In  those 
where  price  Is  controlled  by  the  free  Inter- 
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play  of  competitive  forces,  perhaps  the  out- 
standing measvu-e  of  management's  compe- 
tence Is  to  be  found  In  Its  ability  to  produce 
the  highest  earnings  and  greatest  return  on 
the  shareholder's  Investment.  In  regulated 
Industry  this  purpose  cannot  be  accepted, 
The  goal  here  must  rather  be  effectiveness 
In  the  performance  of  a  public  service  and 
the  measure  of  executive  endeavor  Is  and 
must  remain  not  the  judgment  of  the  stock 
market  on  present  and  futiu-e  profits  but 
success  In  providing  a  service  upon  which 
ovu:  entire  economy  Is  dependent,  not  at  the 
highest  prices  which  can  be  obtained  but  at 
the  lowest  rates  consistent  with  the  health 
of  the  Industry  and  Its  ability  to  care  for 
the  future  needs  of  Its  customers.  An  over- 
riding personal  stake  In  the  stock  market  is 
doubtfully  compatible  with  the  public  serv- 
ice responsibilities  of  the  management  of  a 
public  utility.  The  electric  power  Industry 
of  today  recognizes  that  It  must  perform  Ita 
work  with  a  broad  regard  for  the  Interests 
of  consumers  and  the  general  public,  as  well 
as  the  Interests  of  stockholders  and  manage- 
ment. Stock  option  plans  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  this  balanced  management  atti- 
tude. 

The  record  made  in  this  proceeding  affords 
no  basis  for  concluding  that  there  Is  any  posi- 
tive relationship  between  the  companies  In 
the  vanguard  of  the  electric  power  Industry 
on  the  technology  and  policy  levels  and 
those  which  have  adopted  stock  option  plans. 
There  Is  also  no  basis  for  concluding  that 
such  plans  either  lead  to  or  have  evolved 
from  distinguished  performance  in  the  public 
interest.  Presumably  the  lack  of  any  such 
relationship  Is  at  least  one  of  the  reasons 
that  although  57  percent  of  the  companies 
listed  on  the  New  York  and  American  stock 
exchanges  have  adopted  stock  option 
schemes,  only  11  percent  of  the  class  A  and 
B  electric  companies  have  employed  this  de- 
vice.'' This  evidence  of  the  consensus  of 
judgment  within  the  Industry  that  stock 
options  are  not  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
public  utilities  is  to  be  respected  and  weighed 
against  the  views  of  the  management  of  the 
applicant  In  this  case. 

The  record  In  this  case  reveals  a  nimiber  of 
specific  objections  to  a  stock  option  plan 
for  a  public  service  company.  First,  such 
plans  disguise  the  extent  of  managerial  com- 
pensation and  thus  make  It  easy  for  the  top 
managers  to  receive  excessive  compensation. 
As  the  staff  showed  in  this  case,  there  Is  no 
practical  method  of  accounting  for  stock  op- 
tions which  vrtll  give  a  clear  Indication  of 
their  cost  to  the  company.  Over  the  years 
the  accounting  for  costs  has  been  made  the 
foundation  of  knowledgeable  regulatory  con- 
trol. Since  there  is  no  disclosure  of  service 
costs  under  these  plans  in  the  accounts  of 
the  utility,  the  use  of  the  stock  option  form 
of  executive  compensation  distorts  the  real 
cost  of  electric  utility  service.  On  the  other 
hand.  Increases  In  cash  salary  pajrments  are 
Immediately  evident.  Entered  into  the  books 
of  account,  they  are  disclosed  and  under- 
stood by  investors,  consumers,  and  regulatory 
officials  alike. 

Second,  stock  options  usually  prefer  the 
top  executives  and  Ignore  the  Important  role 
of  the  lower  and  middle  management  group. 
On  a  companjrwide  basis  they  may  create 
a  morale  problem  for  the  many  which  offsets 
their  claimed  incentive  value  to  the  few. 

Third,  such  plans  lead  to  executive  com- 
pensation which  Is  often  Irrational,  erratic, 
and  unrelated  to  the  performance  of  the 
executive.  General  market  trends  and  the 
growth  of  the  economy  In  the  company's 
market  area  may  play  a  larger  role  In  de- 
termining the  value  of  the  options  than  the 
efforts  of  the  option  holders  themselves. 

Fourth,  as  discussed  above,  such  options 
tend  to  make  management  focus  more  on 
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common  stock  prices  than  on  the  service 
obligations  of  the  company. 

Finally,  the  impact  of  such  options  Is  to 
dilute  the  equity  of  the  company. 

It  is  argued  that  applicant  proposes  only 
a  small  issue  in  relation  to  total  capltali- 
jation.  While  Initial  plans,  such  as  that  of 
Black  Hills,  may  be  siifflclently  modest  to 
avoid  serlovis  dilution,  stock  options  tend 
to  be  habit  forming  and  the  first  plans  are 
usually  followed  by  more  and  bigger  ones 
which  cannot  be  rejected  by  management 
or  the  regulatory  agency  If  futxure  company 
officials  are  to  be  treated  like  their  predeces- 
sors. Adoption  of  this  course  of  supplemen- 
tary executive  compensation  Is  almost  Ir- 
reversible and  thxxB  the  Initial  decision  Is 
the  crucial  one.  Irrespective  of  the  size  or 
impact  of  the  Initial  plan. 

Black  Hills'  argvunent  that  the  stock  op- 
tion plan  Is  needed  In  order  to  retain  top 
management  staff  can  hardly  be  accepted 
since  the  record  shows  that  without  stock 
options  the  company  has  lost  no  employees 
with  a  salary  In  excess  of  $7,000  per  year  ex- 
cept by  death  or  retirement.*  Of  the  3 
options  which  have  been  granted  for  1,000 
gliares  or  more,  1  of  the  recipients  Is  72 
years  old  and  1  Is  66.  Of  the  remaining  13 
recipients,  5  are  between  the  ages  of  55 
and  65.  It  could  hardly  be  contended  that 
the  options  are  needed  to  retain  the  services 
of  these  veterans.  Options  on  only  1,850 
shares  of  stock  have  been  received  by  em- 
ployees under  the  fiige  of  50.* 

What  Is  clear  from  this  evidence  Is  that 
since  most  of  the  present  options  are  to  be 
granted  to  older  employees  additional  stock 
options  will  soon  have  to  be  proposed,  and 
authorizations  requested,  to  attract  and  re- 
tain the  services  of  younger  men.  Thus,  the 
fact  that  the  Initial  dilution  would  be  rela- 
tively small  in  this  case  Is  not  determinative, 
particularly  where  the  cumulative  effect  may 
be  substantial.  Having  once  permitted  the 
plan  to  go  into  operation.  It  would  be  doubly 
difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  to  find  any  future 
increment  was  In  itself  not  compatible  with 
the  public  Interest." 

The  growth  and  results  of  the  only  stock 
option  previously  approved  by  this  Commis- 
sion are  instructive.  The  Montana  Power 
Go's  plan  which  had  a  limit  of  100,000  shares 
when  approved  by  the  Commission  In  1956  " 
had  Increased  to  750.000  shares  by  January  1, 
1962,  equal  to  10  percent  of  Montana's  com- 
mon stock.  The  record  shows  that  If  all  these 
options  are  exercised  Montana  Power  will 
forgo  over  $9  million  In  additional  capital 
which  the  company  would  have  received  from 
the  sale  of  the  same  stock  at  the  market  price 
rather  than  the  option  price." 

To  illustrate  the  possible  Impact  of  the  di- 
lution problem  fvu-ther,  the  evidence  In  this 
proceeding  also  shows  that  on  the  average 
electric  utilities  stocks  have  Increased  In 
market  value  by  150  percent  In  the  last  10 
years.  If  the  same  trend  Is  assxuned  for  the 
futxire,  an  option  granted  today  will  be  ex- 
ercised 10  years  from  now  at  40  percent  of 
the  then  market  price. 

A  further  problem  is  presented  by  the  tim- 
ing factor  of  the  option  form  of  compensA- 


T  Ex.    12.   schedules   1   and  2. 


'Ex.  12,  schedule  10:  The  reply  brief  of 
Black  Hills  Indicates  that  the  witness  Wal- 
rafen  resigned  from  his  position  as  of  Sept.  1, 
1963.  The  fact  that  the  applicant  has  been 
forced  to  go  outside  the  record  to  find  one 
lone  employee  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
has  left  the  company  only  serves  to  pwlnt  up 
the  weakness  of  the  company's  case. 

•Ex.3. 

"Although  the  present  plan  Is  limited  to 
10.000  shares,  applicant  conceded  in  the  hear- 
ing that  there  Is  nothing  In  the  plan  to  pro- 
hibit their  coming  In  with  a  supplwnental 
application  at  any  time. 

"The  Montana  Power  Co.,  16  FPC  863 
(1966). 

'■  Ex.  12,  schedule  7,  sheet  6. 


tlon.  The  general  rule  for  regulated  com- 
panies Is  that  each  generation  of  coiisiuners 
should  pay  Its  own  way  as  the  costs  are  In- 
curred and  that  the  consumer  of  today 
should  not  be  asked  to  pay  for  the  services 
provided  In  earlier  years  nor  should  later 
generations  of  consiuners  pay  for  services 
performed  currently.  Stock  options  are  a 
form  of  deferred  compensation  which  Impose 
a  share  of  the  burdens  of  compensating  pres- 
ent management  upon  the  stockholders  and 
consumers  at  a  later  date  when  the  options 
are  exercised. 

We  find  nothing  In  the  presentation  of 
Black  Hills  which  Indicates  that  theirs  Is  an 
exceptional  case  or  In  any  way  Inunxine  from 
the  foregoing  objections. 

We  of  course  are  aware  that  stock  option 
plans  have  been  accorded  favorable  treat- 
ment vmder  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and 
have  been   approved  by   two  other  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  '^  and  by  the  regtUatory 
commissions  of  16  States.    We  not^  that  at 
least  three  State  regulatory  agencies  have  re- 
fused to  approve  stock  option  plans  for  pub- 
lic utilities."     Out  concern  In  this  case  is 
limited    to    a   determination    whether   such 
plans  meet  the  standard  set  by  section  204(a) 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act.    We  find  that  ap- 
plicant's actual  experience  In  recruiting  and 
retaining  management  without  stock  options, 
the  comparison  on  the  record  of  Its  salary 
scale   with   that   of   comparable   companies, 
and  the  evidence  as  to  the  expected  future 
life  with  the  company  of  those  who  have  re- 
ceived the  bulk  of  the  options,  all  f«dl  to  es- 
tablish applicant's  case  for  a  restricted  stock 
option  plan.    We  ftirther  find  that  the  fact 
that  stock  options  Involve  a  "no  cost"  meth- 
od of  accounting;  that  actual  costs  are  hid- 
den from  the  shareholders  and  consiuners; 
that  the  reward  may  have  little,  If  any,  rela- 
tionship to  the  value  of  executive  perform- 
ance;   that    a    confiict   of    interest   may   be 
created  In  the  duty  of  those  optionees  who 
establish  the  rate   policy  of  the  company; 
and  that  the  normal  growth  of  such  options 
tends  to  dilute  the  equity  of  the  company, 
establish  that  the  use  of  the  stock  option  as 
a  device  for  executive  compensation  Is  not 
consistent  with  the  proper  performance  by  a 
utility  of  Its  public  service  obligation. 

On  the  record  In  this  case  we  conclude 
that  the  restricted  stock  option  plan  of  ap- 
plicant Black  Hills  is  not  compatible  with 
the  public  interest.  Accordingly,  the  appli- 
cation for  authority  for  the  Issuance  of  stock 
will  be  denied. 
The  Commission  finds: 

1.  Black  Hills  Power  &  Light  Co.,  a  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  and  the  applicant 
herein,  Is  a  public  utility  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  204  of  the  Federal  Power  Act, 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion, as  heretofore  described  and  set  forth 
In  the  Commission's  order  Issued  November 
2,  1962,  in  this  docket,  28  FPC  785. 

2.  The  proposed  Issuance  and  sale  of  up 
to  a  maxlmiun  of  10.000  shares  of  common 
stock,  par  value  $1  per  share,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  above-described  re- 
stricted stock  option  plan  will  constitute  an 
Issuance  of  securities  within  the  purview  of 
section  204  of  the  act. 

3.  The  applicant  Is  not  organized  and  op- 
erating in  a  State  under  the  laws  of  which 
the  secxirity  issue  here  involved  Is  regulated 


"Chicago  &  Northwestern  Ry.  Co.,  295 
ICC  277,  454  (1956);  Middle  South  Utilities 
Co.,  SEC  release  No.  14367.  37  PUR  3d  461 
(1961). 

"  Re  Baltimore  Transit  Co..  4  PUR  3d  151 
(Maryland  PSC.  1954).  affirmed  9  PUR  3d  1. 
114  A  2d  834  (1955);  Re  South  Atlantic  Gas 
Co.,  13  PUR  3d  230  (Georgia  PSC.  1956);  Re 
the  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co.,  24  PUR  3d  445 
(New  York  PSC.  1958).  affirmed  29  PUR  3d 
388,  187  N.Y.S.  2d  207  (1959). 


by  a  State  commission  within  the  meaning 
of  section  204(f)  of  the  act;  and  the  pro- 
posed issuance  of  common  stock,  as  described 
above,  is,  therefore,  not  exempt  by  virtue 
of  that  subsection  fnxn  the  requirements 
of  section  204  of  the  act. 

4.  The  proposed  issuance  of  10,000  shares 
of  common  stock  pursuant  to  applicant's  re- 
stricted stock  option  plan  (a)  is  not  com- 
patible with  the  public  interest,  is  not  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  t(x  or  consistent  with 
the  proper  performance  by  the  applicant  of 
service  as  a  public  utility,  and  will  impair 
its  ability  to  perform  such  service,  and  (b) 
is  not  reasonably  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  corporate 
purposes  of  the  applicant. 

The  Commission  orders: 

The  application  by  Black  Hills  Power  & 
Light  Co.  for  authorization  to  issue  10,000 
shares  of  common  stock  pursuant  to  the  re- 
stricted stock  option  plan  Is  denied. 

By  the  Commission: 

Commissioner  O'Connor  dissenting  filed  a 
separate  statement  appended  hereto. 

Commissioner  Woodward  dissenting  joins 
in  Commissioner  O'Connor's  statement.  ' 
Joseph  H.  Oxttride, 

Secretory. 

Black  Hzlls  Power  &  Light  Co.,  DocKrr 
No.  E-7046  (IssTJED  June  30,  1964) 
Commissioner  O'Connor  (dissenting).  In 
the  first  of  this  two-stage  proceeding  I 
carefully  explained  what  the  legislative  his- 
tory and  Judicial  Interpretation  dictate  as 
the  proper  criteria  for  section  204(a) .»  I 
strongly  urged  that  the  very  plan,  here  again 
rejected,  met  those  criteria  and  that  the 
Commission  had  exceeded  Its  statutory  au- 
thority In  holding  to  the  contrary.  I  have 
not  altered  my  views.  However,  lest  the 
absence  of  their  repetition  be  misconstrued, 
I  hereby  relndorse  them. 

The  thrust  of  my  comments  will  be  to- 
ward the  highly  speculative  nature  of  th« 
majority's  statement,  and  at  a  significant, 
and  unfortunate,  consequence  to  which  it 
may  well  lead. 

The  majority  holds  that  stock  options  are 
Incompatible  with  the  responsibilities  of 
electric  utilities.  As  a  result,  they  are  here- 
inafter proscribed  for  those  utilities. 

•The  majority  fears  that  options  will  re- 
sult in  higher  power  prices.  Higher  prices, 
they  reason,  by  producing  higher  earnings, 
will  ultimately  produce  higher  market  de- 
mand for  common  equity.  Thus  managers 
can,  and  would,  effect  market  escalations. 
Notwithstanding  this  conclusion's  variance 
with  their  statement  that  general  market 
trends  and  area  growth — and  not  Individual 
efforts — produ<je  market  fiuctuatlons,  it  is 
emphatically  repudiated  by  the  record  upon 
which  this  opinion  ostensibly  rests.  Testi- 
mony reveals  that  subsequent  to  the  option's 
adoption  by  77  percent  of  the  Black  HUls* 
shareholders;  I.e.,  at  a  time  when  the  ma- 
jority anticipates  higher  rates,  company 
managers  voluntarily  reduced  rates  In  one 
service  area,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  hearing, 
had  armounced  a  further  reduction  In  Its 
general  service  rate.'  The  evidence  simply 
will  not  support  any  inference  that  C<Mn- 
mission  authorization  of  the  Black  Hills 
option  would  Inevitably  have,  or  tend  to 
have,  effects  detrlmenttd  to  the  public  In- 
terest. 

Moreover,  one  legitimately  wonders  how 
optionees  of  well-regulated  utUltles  coiild 
violate  their  public  tnist  to  the  extent  suf- 
flcent  to  create  market  repercussions.  Fal- 
lacious surplxis  accounts,  alluring  to  the  ixn- 
sophlstlcated  Investor,  are  proscribed  by  our 
uniform  system  of  accoiints.  Excessive  rates 
of  return,  productive  of  larger  dividends,  are 


1  Blade  HlllB  Power  ft  Li^t  Co..  8  FPO 
1121,  1134-40  (1962). 
•  Record,  vol.  1.  p.  129. 
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proscribed  by  the  general  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 205(a).  Inflated  rate  bases,  by  which 
reasonable  rates  of  return  could  produce  ex- 
cessive dollars  of  return,  and  reasonable  rate 
bases  containing  fees  paid  to  controlling  In- 
terests, are  proscribed  by  section  3(  13) .  Any 
violation  of  the  vmlform  system  of  accounts 
would  be  noticed  upon  the  filing  of  the  cc»n- 
pany's  first  annual  report,  and  any  viola- 
tion of  section  205(a)  would  be  exposed  the 
first  time  a  company  Initiated  a  section 
205(e)  proceeding,  or  the  Commission  Initi- 
ated a  periodic  actual  rate  of  return  spot 
check.  Violations  of  section  3(13)  would  be 
revealed  In  either  section  206(e)  or  206(a) 
proceedings.  Slight  violations  of  section 
3(13)  could  escape  unnoticed,  but  slight  vio- 
lations would  have  absolutely  no  effect  on 
the  market. 

The  majority  also  fears  that  stock  option 
plans  disguise  their  costs,  the  Implication 
being  that  disguised  coets  lead  to  excessive 
costs.  The  majority  defines  "costs"  several 
ways,  on  of  which  Is  as  "capital  foregone." 
"Capital  foregone"  represents  the  difference 
between  the  option  price  and  the  market 
price  on  the  date  of  exercise,  and  Is  synony- 
mous with  "dilution."  Referring  to  this  di- 
lution as  a  cost  Is  more  fanciful  than  accu- 
rate because  the  dilution  resulting  from  the 
regulated  Issuance  of  stock  options  would 
cost  consvuners  nothing  and  shareholders 
very  little. 

True  costs.  In  the  sense  that  more  capital 
need  be  raised  to  generate  the  same  income, 
are  envisioned  by  the  majority's  indication 
that  the  exercise  of  an  option  will  burden 
future  consumers.  Deciphered,  this  is  an 
endorsement  of  staff's  Montana  Power  Co. 
exhibit  whereby  they  calculated  the  annual 
earnings  requirement  of  the  "excess  shares" 
issued  under  the  option.'  Staff's  exhibit 
reasoned  that  as  n  shares  earned  x  dollars  per 
share,  the  issuance  of  n4-  shares,  where  the 
±  constituted  excess  shares,  would  continue 
to  earn  x  dollars  per  share.  The  conclusion 
is  fallacious.  As  staff  witness  Beldatsch  rec- 
ognized, the  initial  impact  of  minor  dilution 
is  on  shareholders,  not  consumers.*  Unlike 
the  Issuance  of  pald-for  shares  which  create 
an  Investment  and  thus  a  return,  a  reason- 
able amount  of  excess  shares  would  result  In 
a  corresponding,  but  minute,  decrease  in 
earnings  per  share.  Before  earnings  could 
remain  constant;  I.e.,  the  dollar-Impact  be 
shifted  to  consiuners,  rates  must  be  in- 
creased. Thus,  the  unfortunate  conse- 
quence of  staff's  exhibit  is  that  return  on 
equity  becomes  directly  translated  Into  re- 
tiu-n  on  Investment  for  ratemaklng  purposes. 
This  is  a  position  to  which  the  Commission 
has  not  committed  Itself  but  one  which,  if 
they  believe  that  option -exercise  will  in- 
evitably burden  consxuners.  Is  indicated  by 
the  majority's  statement.  Aside  from  its 
undesirable  consequences,  the  Montana 
Power  Co.  exhibit  was  preml.«!ed  upon  as- 
sumptions too  speculative  for  even  witness 
Beldatsch  to  accept.*  One  of  its  assump- 
tions, viz.  that  this  agencv  would  have  au- 
thorized the  additional  450.000  shares  to  be 
optioned.  Is  by  Itself  sufficient  to  dismiss  Its 
dollar-conclusions  as  meaningless.* 

Thus,  before  stock  options  could  create 
costs  borne  bv  consumers,  two  conditions 
must  exist:  First,  the  equity  dilution  must 


*  "Excess  shares"  are  defined  as  being  "•  •  • 
the  number  of  shares  •  •  •  exercised  by  op- 
tionees In  excess  of  the  number  required  to 
raise  on  the  market  on  the  •  •  •  dates 
of  •  •  •  exercise  the  equivalent  amount  of 
capital  contributed  by  the  optionees."  Staff 
schedule  7.  sheet  1. 

♦Record,  vol.   2,   p.  330. 
•Record,  vol.  2.  at  41-42. 

•  Urunentioned  In  the  majority's  statement 
Is  that  Montana  Power  Co.  common  stock 
underwent  a  3-for-l  spilt  In  1969. 


be  so  extensive  that  the  market  price  of  the 
company's  equity  Is  substantially  depressed: 
and  second,  the  applicable  regulatory  agency 
must  determine  that  an  Increased  rate  of 
return  Is  needed  as  compensation.  Ap- 
parently conceding  the  desirability  of  the 
second  condition,  the  majority  indicates  its 
helplessness  to  prevent  the  first.  The  ra- 
tionale is  that  stock  options  are  uncon- 
trolable;  once  an  initial  application  Is  ap- 
proved, subsequent  applications  become  im- 
possible to  reject.  The  majority  envisions 
no  consideration  of  degrees;  no  leeway  to 
accept  what  is  reasonable  and  to  reject  what 
is  not.  It  thus  becomes  better  to  proscribe 
all  options — even  the  unquestionably  reason- 
able Black  Hills  option — than  to  attempt  to 
Identify  and  reject  only  the  unreasonable  or 
inappropriate  applications. 

Their  position  is  totally  meritless.  There 
Is  no  legal  or  practical  restriction  upon  the 
denial  of  stock  option  applications.  Whether 
a  particular  application  be  initial  or  sec- 
ondary, it  may  be  denied.  Clearly,  when- 
ever Its  approval  would  result  in  the  ex- 
tent of  dilution  necessary  to  impair  sub- 
stantially the  cost  of  capital.  It  must  be 
denied. 

The  majority  seeks  to  shore-up  their  posi- 
tion with  the  suggestion  that,  due  to  the 
age  of  the  Black  Hills'  optionees,  other  Black 
Hills'  applications  are  soon  forthcoming. 
Again  they  ignore  the  evidence.  Six  of  the 
fifteen  optionees  are  under  64  years  of  age. 
which,  assuming  retirement  at  age  66.  gives 
them  an  estimated  future  employment  of 
from  21  to  29  years.  These  are  not  veterans 
soon  to  retire.  Moreover,  the  present  plan 
Is  without  restriction  as  to  the  age,  depart- 
ment, or  length  of  service  requirement  for 
Its  optionees.  The  present  optionees  Include 
line  superintendents,  the  general  sales  man- 
ager, the  sales  production  manager,  the  pro- 
duction superintendent,  the  distribution 
engineer,  and  the  chief  re"enue  accountant. 
Consequently,  any  intimation  that  the  scope 
of  the  present  plan  Is  Insufficiently  narrow 
Is  inaccurate.  Further  still,  there  are  3.200 
unoptloned  shares  under  the  present  plan. 
Inasmuch  as  the  average  share  per  optionee 
below  the  level  of  senior  vice  president  is  275, 
this  Indicates  that  12  more  options  could  be 
granted  before  another  application  need  be 
filed.  The  majority's  clairvoyance  In  the 
face  of  this  evidence  regrettably  escapes  me. 

Commission  approval  of  proposals  which 
Involve  potential,  de  minimis  dilution  Is 
neither  unusual  nor  Improper  when,  as  here, 
there  are  counterbalancing  considerations. 
Examples  can  be  found  In  financing  plans 
whereby  bonds  are  Issued  with  warrants  to 
convert  to  common  shares.  Thus  In  January 
of  1960.  this  Commission  approved  a  financ- 
ing plan  for  Midwestern  Gas  Transmission 
Co.  (Midwestern)  whereby  $1,000  first  mort- 
gage bonds  were  issued  with  warrants  to  pur- 
chase four  shares  of  Mldwestern's  common 
stock  at  $15.  The  warrants  could  be  exer- 
cised between  1964  and  1973.  and  were  ad- 
mittedly "sweetners"  added  solely  to  attract 
potential  investors  away  from  more  secure 
investments.'  Midwestern  common  Is  now 
selling  around  $19  per  share. 

Other  straws  to  which  the  majority  clings 
can  be  disposed  of  brlefiy.  First,  their  ap- 
prehension that  stock  options  ignore  lower 
and  middle  management  groups  is  curious 
In  the  context  of  Black  Hills  which  doesn't 
have  such  groups.  Moreover,  it  Ignores  the 
employee  welfare  and  savings  plan  which,  al- 
though less  attractive  than  the  restricted 
stock  option  plan,  is  open  to  all  employees." 
More  curious,  a  unanimous  Commission  ap- 
proved the  employee  welfare  plan  even 
though  the  shares  were  to  be  issued  at  90  p«r- 


*  Record,  vol.  10,  p.  1473,  Midwestern  Gas 
Transmission  Co.,  Docket  No.  RP61-19. 

•  Approved  28  FPC  785  ( 1963) . 


cent  of  their  market  value  on  the  granntg 
date.  Thus,  as  of  the  date  of  issuance,  lo 
Ijercent  of  the  market  value  of  the  shares  is 
likely  to  be  foregone.  Moreover,  the  major- 
ity's concern  for  the  morale  of  this  nonexist- 
ant  group  Is  touching,  unconvincing,  and 
hardly  dispositive,  and  smacks  of  their  posi- 
tion of  rubber  stamping  subsequent  applica- 
tions. If  a  serious  morale  problem  could  be 
shown  in  any  application,  either  Initial  or 
secondary.  likely  to  Impair  the  ability  of  the 
company  to  perform  its  public  utility  opera- 
tions, obviously  the  application  should  be 
denied. 

Their  contention  of  "compensation  unre- 
lated to  performance"  is  unacceptable  ior 
two  reasons.  First,  stock  values,  they  sav. 
appreciate  because  of  general  market  trends 
and  area  growth.  True.  Area  growth,  how- 
ever, often  appreciates  because  of  readUy 
available  sources  of  cheap  power,  which,  in 
turn,  is  often  the  result  of  efficient  manage- 
ment. The  majority  has  yet  to  contend  th£t 
better  ipanagement  won't  produce  cheaper 
power.  To  do  so  would  be  astonishing,  not 
only  because  of  Its  patent  Invalidity,  but  alto 
because  It  would  hard  press  this  Commission 
to  Justify  its  current  project  to  measure  thie 
performance  of  public  utility  manager? 
Second,  however,  and  with  more  ominous 
Implications,  cash  salaries  are  no  more  re- 
lated to  performance  than  are  stock  option 
tax  benefits.  Thus,  although  the  instant 
decision  purportedly  deals  only  with  a  meth- 
od of  compensation  and  not  the  amount,  the 
"unrelated  compensation"  test  will  Inevita- 
bly be  read  as  a  mandate  to  prescribe  salary 
levels,  and,  In  fact,  the  number  of  personnel 
a  utility  may  employ.  Such  far-reachlnp 
regulation  is  Ideologically  Impalatable  to 
most  Individuals,  but  It  Is  the  Inevitable  con- 
clusion— In  fact,  the  next  short  step — from 
the  majority's  statement. 

Equally  weighty  is  their  argument  that  if 
Industry  vanguards  have  no  option  plans, 
no  industry  component,  regardless  of  how 
small,  can  Justify  one.  The  rebuttal  is  ob- 
vious: stock  options  are  enticements  to  at- 
tract and  keep  qualified  personnel,  and  in- 
dustry vanguards  do  not  need  these  entice- 
ments. Their  standing  offer  of  security, 
prestige,  large  salaries,  and  opportunities  to 
work  with  other  capable  personnel  are.  In 
themselves,  sufficient  attractions.  Any  spec- 
ulative elaboration  on  Black  Hills'  need  is 
imnecessary,  Inasmuch  as  the  record  itself 
establishes  It.  At  the  time  of  the  examiner's 
hearing  Mr.  L.  Duane  Walrafen  was  vice 
president  and  secretary-treasurer  of  Black 
Hills.  He  was  also  the  chief  accounting  of- 
ficer, and  was  described  as  having  "primary 
responsibility  for  accounting,  rates,  financ- 
ing, budgeting,  forecasting,  corporate  records, 
stockholder  relations,  taxes,  and  Commission 
regulation." "  He  was  then  39  years  of  age. 
and,  although  his  salary  had  more  than 
doubledMn  his  7  years  at  Black  Hills,  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  would  be  compelled  to  con- 
sider other  offers.  Our  public  files,  of  which 
I  take  official  notice,  now  reveal  that  Mr 
L.  Duane  Walrafen  is  a  vice  president  of  the 
Kansas  Power  &  Light  Co.  Kansas  Power  k 
Light  has  a  stock  option  in  effect  for  its  key 
employees." 

The  majority's  conclusion  that  all  stock 
options  are  not  prohibited  by  section  306 (a » 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  does  little  to  con- 
ceal their  conclusion  that  all  such  options 
are  prohibited  by  section  204,  When  the 
generalities  relied  upon  to  reject  this  appli- 
cation are  weighed  against  the  applicant's 
impressive    presentation,    It    becomes    clear 


•Record,  vol.  2,  p.  216. 

"The  Montana  Power  Co.,  which  operates 
in  the  neighboring  States  of  Montana, 
Wyoming,  and  Idaho,  and  the  Washington 
Water  Power  Co.,  which  operates  in  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho  also  have  stock  optloc 
plane  in  effect. 
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that  no  stock  option  will  ever  be  approved 
for  an  electric  utility  under  the  Jxurlsdiction 
of  this  Commission.     No  applicant  will  ever 
be  able  to  rebut  the  hazy  rationale  of  this 
decision.     This  is  a  regrettable  outcome;  one 
that  Is  compelled  by  neither  law  nor  reason. 
It  is  reached  because  of  a  vague  apprehen- 
sion, confirmed  by  neither  the  record  nor  the 
fabricated  supports,  that  all  optionees  will 
inevitably  cease  functioning  In  the  public 
interest.    It  Is  made  with  inadequate  consid- 
eration of  the  fact  that  potential  optionees 
can  always   acquire  a   personal   interest  in 
their  company  on  the  open  market,  and  that 
the  compulsory  first  offer  requirement  pre- 
cludes any  get-rlch-qulck  scheme."     It  is  di- 
rected  at   the   conflict-of-interest   of   stock 
owning   utility    managers,    and    never   pin- 
points the  evils  inherent  in  stock  options. 
It  minimizes  the  fact  that  smaller  utilities 
need  extra  blandishments  to  attract  and  re- 
tain qualified   personnel;   that  the  cost  of 
salaries  are   unquestionably  borne  by  con- 
sumers whereas  reasonable  stock  options  sel- 
dom are;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  there  la  evi- 
dence that  salary  increases  are  seldom  as  at- 
tractive as  stock  options.     In  short,  it  has 
accentuated   the   problem   faced   by   public 
utilities  in  employing  and  retaining  qualified 
personnel.     It  admits  the  absence  of  equity 
dilution  In  this  case,  but  relies  upon  an  un- 
founded  infirmity  to  prevent  It  in  subse- 
quent applications.     Lastly,  by  giving  sec- 
tion 204  the  most  stringent  of  Interpretations, 
it  unquestionably  has  obstructed  the  passage 
of  pending  legislation  S.  1700  and  HJl.  6790. 
These  bills  would  amend  section  12  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  to  give  us  the  identical  se- 
curity-issuance Jurisdiction  we  now  possess 
under  section  204  of  the  Federal  Power  Act. 
If  this  legislation  is  passed,  and  the  instant 
decision  stands,  tho  fate  of  the  pipeline  com- 
pany stock  option  becomes  fixed. 

To  a  decision  by  which  everyone  loses,  I 
must  respectfully  dissent.  It  Is  my  firm  be- 
lief that  the  Black  Hills  plan  should  be 
approved.  I  would,  however,  condition  it  to 
require  the  Issuance  of  shares  at  100  percent 
of  their  market  value  on  the  granting  date, 
in  lieu  of  the  95-percent  price  now  proposed. 
This  condition  would  preclude  dilution  as 
of  this  date,  and  would  comply  with  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964  whereby  Congress  reiter- 
ated its  impetus  to  the  adoption  of  these 
plans. 

Conunlssloner  Woodward  Joins  me  in  this 
dissent. 

L.  J.  O'Connor,  Jr., 

ComTTiissioner. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  1955  LEAVE 
YEAR  FOR  CERTAIN  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  requested  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  validate  the  action  of 
the  Acting  Superintendent  of  Yosemite 
National  Park  in  extending  the  1955  leave 
year  for  certain  Federal  employees. 

During  a  severe  flood  emergency  in  De- 
cember 1955.  the  Acting  Superintendent 
of  Yosemite  National  Park  recalled  to 
duty  several  employees  on  annual  leave 
and  canceled  additional  leave  requests. 


This  made  it  impossible  for  several  em- 
ployees to  use  their  annual  leave  before 
the  end  of  the  year  when,  if  not  used,  it 
must  be  forfeited.  To  prevent  the  in- 
equity to  these  employees,  the  Acting  Su- 
perintendent issued  an  order  extending 
the  leave  year  to  March  15,  1955,  This 
order  was  later  held  invalid  by  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  be- 
lieves these  employees  should  not  be  pen- 
alized for  giving  up  their  annual  leave  to 
provide  disaster  assistance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  a  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  explaining  the  need  for  this 
measure,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2573)  to  validate  the  action 
of  the  Acting  Superintendent.  Yosemite 
National  Park,  in  extending  the  1955 
leave  year  for  certain  Federal  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  MONRONEY,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  inas- 
much as  the  administrative  order  Issued  by 
the  Acting  Superintendent  of  the  Yosemite 
National  Park  recalling  to  duty  certain  Fed- 
eral employees  to  assist  in  meeting  the  storm 
and  flood  emergency  which  existed  in  late 
1955  and  early  1956  was  in  the  public  inter- 
est, his  action  purporting  to  extend  to  March 
15,  1956,  the  time  within  which  leave  avail- 
able for  the  1955  leave  year  could  be  used  is 
hereby  validated. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY  is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  op  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  30,  1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  _ 

Deak  Mb.  PREsroENT:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  "To  validate  the  action  of 
the  Acting  Superintendent,  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park,  in  extending  the  1955  leave  year 
for  certain  Federal  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

We  reconunend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee,  and  we  recom- 
mend that  it  be  enacted. 

The  Acting  Superintendent,  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park,  during  a  severe  storm  and  flood 


emergency  in  December  1955,  recalled  to 
duty  several  employees  on  annual  leave  and 
denied  requests  for  annual  leave  of  other 
employees,  thvis  making  It  Impossible  for 
some  employees  to  use  their  annual  leave 
before  the  date  on  which  it  had  to  be  used 
or  forfeited.  To  alleviate  hardship  on  the 
employees,  the  Acting  Superintendent  issued 
an  order  which  purported  to  extend  to  March 
15.  1956,  the  period  within  which  these  em- 
ployees could  carry  over  and  use  their  annual 
leave  without  forfeiture. 

This  action  of  the  Acting  Superintendent 
was  held  to  be  invalid  by  the  Comptroller 
General  in  a  decision  dated  July  7,  1958,  No. 
B-136254.     Although  recognizing   the  prac- 
ticalities of  the  situation  that  prompted  the 
order,  the  decision  concluded  that  the  ad- 
ministrative order  was  invalid  Insofar  as  it 
concerned  with  the  extension   of  the   1965 
leave    year.     The   Comptroller    General    ad- 
vised that  In  the  absence  of  legislation  vali- 
dating the  order  the  leave  account  of  each  of 
the  employees  concerned  mvist  be  adjusted 
as  of  the  close  of  the  1955  leave  year  to  re- 
flect a  forfeitvire  of  any  annual  leave  to  h^ 
credit  as  of  that  time  which  was  in  excess^ 
the    authorized    annual    leave    ceiling.     Al- 
though the  order  extending  the  period  with- 
in which  annual  leave  could  be  used  wlthoil^ 
forfeiture  has  been  held  to  be  without  sp^    .^ 
clfic  statutory  authority  Insofar  as  the  anX 
nual    leave   laws   and   regulations   are   con-^ 
cerned,   the  park  was   within  the  area   in-    ' 
eluded  in  the  Presidential  designation  as  a 
major  disaster  area  during  the  period,  there- 
by coming  within  the  broad  provisions  of  the 
act  of  September  30,  1950  (64  Stat.  1109). 

Employees  at  Yosemite  National  Park  are 
encouraged  to  take  their  vacation  leave  at 
times  other  than  during  the  busy  travel 
season  when  they  can  least  be  spared. 
Hence,  the  employees  are  denied  leave  dtir- 
Ing  the  summer  months  which  many  con- 
sider as  the  most  desirable  time  for  vaca- 
tions, and  much  of'  their  leave  must  tj« 
scheduled  for  the  late  fall  and  over  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

When  the  disastrous  flood  of  December 
1955  struck  Yosemite  National  Park,  leaves 
previously  approved  were  canceled  and  addi- 
tional requests  were  disallowed.  This  was 
necessary  in  order  to  hold  property  damage 
to  a  minlmtun  and  relieve  dangerous  high- 
way and  public  health  situations.  Much  of 
the  emergency  work,  for  example,  the  re- 
moval of  log  and  brush  Jams  on  the  upstream 
side  of  the  bridges,  was  highly  dangerous. 
During  this  emergency  all  of  the  park's  avail- 
able personnel,  equipment,  supplies,  facUU 
ties,  and  other  resotirces  were  mobilized  and 
used  to  the  maxlmvun  to  provide  disaster 
assistance. 

The  proposed  legislation  affects  23  persons. 
Eleven  persons  have  been  separated  from 
Federal  service  and  eight  of  them  were  over- 
paid terminal  leave.  Seven  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Yosemite  National  Park. 
The  remaining  five  are  still  employed  at 
Yosemite.    The  lists  are  as  follows: 


■>*• 


Employees  overpaid  terminal  leave 


Employee 


""Shares  purchased  uix)n  exercise  of  an 
option  may  not  be  sold  or  transferred  with- 
in 6  months  of  the  date  of  issue  of  the  cer- 
tificate therefor,  unless  they  are  first  offered 
to  the  corporation  at  the  option  price  of  such 
shares,  and  the  certificate  or  certificates  for 
such  shares  shall  be  endorsed  to  reflect  such 
restriction."  Art.  V  of  the  stock  option 
plan.  This  restriction  is  also  contained  In 
condition  1  of  each  Individual  option. 


Abbott,  Oren  D.> 

Bingaman,  John  W.. 

Charron,  Jean  B 

Clark,  Peter  A 

Clark,  Samuel 

Ellis,  William  J 

Seasholtz,  Julia  K 

Stevenson,  William  A 


Basis 


Death 

Retirement. 

do 

do 

do 


do 

Resignation. 
Retirement . 


Total. 


Date 


Nov. 

Oct. 

May 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

July 

Apr. 


31, 1959 
31,1956 
31. 1957 
31,1963 
28,1963 
30,1965 
16, 1956 
30,1959 


Overpaid 


Hours 


28 

8 

6 

12 

36 

19 

2 

4 


Rate 


$3.20 
2.60 
2.78 
2.67 
3.67 
3.01 
1.89 
3.04 


Amount 


<89.60 
21. 52 
16.60 
30.84 

128.52 

57.19 

3.78 

12.16 


Voucher 
No. 


44-1429 
44-3357 
44-4999 

44-150 

41-1622 

44-1332 

44-3404 

4^1480 


860.  U 


I  Terminal  leave  check  Issued  to  widow  Beatrice  T.  Abbott. 


CXI- 
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Employees  paid  terminal  leam  without  credit  for  irwalid  leave  ' 
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Employee 

Basis 

Date 

Valae  of  uncredlted  leave 

Hoars 

Rate 

Locelond,  8elni«r  J 

Ri^tlmiMnt. 

Oct.    lQ,igM 
Dec.  12,igM 
May  2S.196S 

36 
18 
40 

83.17 
8.71 
3.28 

$114.12 

fi0.3« 

131.20 

Qalst,  Fred  E 

Rhoan.  Alvln  T 

do 

do 

TotaL 

304.68 

'  T''^.'/™P'®y'"  retired  after  the  ComptroUer  General's  decision  of  July  7.  1W8.  and  tbe  inyalld  leave  was 
not  Included  In  their  terminal  leave  payments. 


Value  of  overstated  leave  of  employees  trans- 
ferred computed  at  rate  of  pay  on  date  of 
transfer 


Employee 


Oallison.  QlennD.... 

Holmes,  Arthur  O 

Mnrdock,  Nelson 

Nelson.  Dan  3 

Seasholtr.  Lloyd  W.. 
Sedergren,  Oscar  A... 
Westley,  VolneyJ.... 


Total. 


Grade 


08-1U... 
09-7X.... 
OS-12a... 
OS-Ua ... 
Ungraded 
08-12a.... 
GS-12b... 


Hourly 

rate  or 

pay 


$3.07 
2.63 
4.01 
3.80 
3.01 
4.24 
4.50 


Amount 


10.21 

23.67 

80.20 

7.78 

120.40 

165.36 

01.80 


408.42 


Value  of  overstated  leave  of  employees  still 
at  Yosemite  at  rate  of  pay  current  July  26, 
1965 


Employee 

Hoars 

Hourly 

rate  of 

pay 

.\mount 

Breckenkamp,  WU- 
UamH 

16 
8 
21 
12 
36 

$5.44 

3.74 
3.97 
5.78 
3.38 

$87.04 
20.02 
77  07 

Byers,  Ernest  H 

Castro,  Stanley 

Moe,  Lester  M 

00  36 

Waldron,  Edwin  J 

121.68 

Total 

385  07 

The  leave  granted  without  specific  author- 
ity is  not  large  In  dollars  and  cents,  $1,548.28. 
The  savings  to  the  Government  while  they 
cannot  be  measured  exactly,  are  far  in  ex- 
cess of  this  amount.  We  believe  that  the 
Acting  Superintendent  would  have  been  re- 
miss In  his  duties  if  he  had  not  taken  prompt 
action  to  utilize  all  available  manpower  to 
save  lives  and  property  as  a  result  of  the 
disaster.  The  employees  who  responded  to 
the  call  of  this  governmental  ofBcial  who 
acted  In  good  faith  and  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States  should  not  be  penalized. 

Accordingly,  we  recommend  enactment  of 
the  proposed  legislation  which  would  vali- 
date the  purported  extension  of  the  leave 
year  In  question. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this   proposed   legislation   from    the   stand- 
point of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

D.  Ons  Beaslet. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


EXTRA  DUTY  PAY  FOR  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  SCHOOLTEACHERS 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
giving  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Education  authority  to  pay  teachers 
for  extra  duties  performed  beyond  the 
regularly  assigned  schedule  of  responai- 
blllUes.  The  bill  applies  to  all  teachers 
who  may  be  called  upon  or  volunteer  to 
accept  additional  responsibilities.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  I  have  consistently 
opposed  legislation  which  would  be  lim- 
ited in  application  to  coaches  and  other 
specified  personnel.    I  am,  however,  in 


full  support  of  legislation  which  will 
apply  to  all  teachers  at  any  level  of  the 
school  system  who  are  assigned  by  the 
Board  of  Education  to  perform  extra 
duties. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that 
school  responsibilities  are  rapidly  broad- 
ening. The  District  of  Columbia  public 
schools  are  now  conducting  many  pro- 
grams in  the  early  morning  hours,  in  the 
late  afternoon  and  evening  hours,  and 
on  Saturdays.  I  am  advised  that  school 
sessions  are  planned  for  summer  and 
other  holiday  periods. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  is  the  direc- 
tion which  education  should  be  encour- 
aged to  take  both  nationally  and  locally. 
The  new  programs,  however,  cannot  be 
fully  implemented  unless  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Education  has  the  au- 
thority to  employ  teachers  after  regu- 
lar hours  and  on  days  when  school  is  not 
in  session. 

The  following  are  some  examples  of 
possible  extra  duty  assignments  of  ele- 
mentary level  teachers: 

First.  Assignment  to  sponsorships  of 
cultural  enrichment  activities,  such  as 
library  clubs,  glee  clubs,  orchestra,  sci- 
ence, dramatics,  and  so  forth. 

Second.  Instruction  for  mothers  In 
child  care. 

Third.  Conducting  Saturday  classes 
for  mothers  of  preschool  children  and 
their  children  preliminary  to  the  en- 
trance of  these  children  In  kindergarten. 

Fourth.  Conducting  parent-education 
classes,  for  example,  in  mathematics, 
English,  reading,  and  homemaking,  as 
was  done,  I  am  advised,  in  the  Young 
Elementary  School  last  year  when  300 
parents  voluntarily  enrolled  in  classes  In 
these  subjects  conducted  by  the  school. 

Fifth.  Enlisting  master  teachers  in 
demonstrations  and  teacher-training 
activities  compensable  as  extra  duties. 

Sixth.  Organizing  and  instructing 
after-school  tutoring  groups  In  areas  of 
the  city  where  children  do  not  have  ade- 
quate home  conditions  for  study. 

Seventh.  Conducting  excursions  within 
and  outside  Washington  to  broaden  the 
horizons  of  boys  and  girls  who.  in  many 
cases,  do  not  get  out  of  their  own  ghetto 
neighborhoods. 

In  the  secondary  schools,  programs 
similar  to  those  described  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  are  being  developed  and 
should  certainly  be  expanded.  In  addi- 
tion, the  following  categories  of  new  pro- 
grams. In  my  judgment,  should  be  con- 
sidered compensable: 

First.  Extending  the  schoolday  for 
pupils  and  adults  who  wish  to  return  for 
tutoring  in  special  activities  both  aca- 
demic and  vocational.  The  District  of 
Columbia  public  school  system  Is  devel- 


oping the  program  at  this  time,  but  ia 
handicapped  because  of  its  inability  to 
employ  regular  staff  to  contribute  to  the 
program  after  school  hours. 

Second.  Development  of  intramural 
physical  education  activities,  partlcu- 
larly  sports,  for  after  school  and  holidays 
so  that  every  boy  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  participate  directly  in  a  sports  ao- 
tivlty  imder  teacher  guidance  and  super- 
vision. I  do  not  believe  anyone  seriously 
questions  the  fact  that  wholesome  sports 
activities  reduce  the  juvenile  delinquency 
rate. 

Third.  A  new  high  school  running  from 
3:30  to  8:30  p.m.  for  dropout  returnees 
Is  a  most  successful  operation  now  under- 
way at  Spingam  High  School.  To  ade- 
quately man  classes  In  such  fields  as 
mathematics,  science,  history,  and  Eng- 
lish, classroom  teachers  need  to  be  em- 
ployed beyond  the  regular  assignment 
of  duties. 

Fourth.  Organizing  seminar  groups  for 
pupils  with  special  talents  for  creative 
writing,  research  and  science,  study  of 
social,  political,  and  economic  problems, 
participating  in  forenslcs,  et  cetera. 

Fifth.  Developing  choral  and  orches- 
tra groups  on  a  citywide  basis  with  re- 
hearsals on  Saturdays  In  centrally  lo- 
cated schools.  To  develop  this  kind  of 
program,  regiilar  teachers  need  to  be  em- 
ployed on  Saturdays.  Many  teachers  are 
now  giving  time  which  they  could  be 
using  for  their  personal  benefits  in  order 
to  rehearse  the  orchestra  and  choral 
groups. 

Sixth.  Preparation  of  teachers  for 
work  in  impoverished  urban  centers 
through  Internship  experience  under  the 
direction  of  master  teachers. 

The  foregoing  activities  illustrate  the 
range  and  variety  of  offerings  which  can 
be  made  available  to  the  youth  of  Wash- 
ington if  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Education  has  the  authority  to  employ 
teachers  for  these  extra  duties.  The  bill 
I  just  introduced  will  provide  broad  au- 
thority to  expand  the  school  offerings,  as 
well  as  to  employ  coaches  and  other  spe- 
cialists in  extracurricular  activities  for 
their  special  programs. 

The  new  programs  and  services  which 
will  be  made  available  by  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the 
Vocational  Education  Act.  and  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  are 
strengthening  the  school  services  to  the 
children  of  the  Nation's  Capital  in  a 
highly  constructive  manner.  I  hope  that 
additional  money  for  local  school  needs 
will  be  appropriated  next  year  so  that 
the  Board  of  Education  and  Dr.  Carl 
Hansen,  our  outstanding  Superintendent 
of  Schools  will  be  better  able  to  cope  with 
the  educational  crisis  that  has  been  al- 
lowed to  build  up  over  a  good  many  years 
through  a  denial  of  adequate  appropria- 
tions by  Congress. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 
will  grant  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Education  the  authority  needed 
to  make  maximum  use  of  new  Federal 
school  funds  granted  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  the  bill  and  a  very  excellent  let- 
ter I  received  on  September  3  from  Dr. 
Carl  P.  Hansen,  District  of  Columbia 
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superintendent  of  Schools,  in  which  he 
makes  a  strong  plea  for  extra  duty  pay 
for  educators  who  work  beyond  the  reg- 
ular schoolday. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2574)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act 
of  1955,  as  amended,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S,  2574 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  fix 
and  regulate  the  salaries  of  teachers,  school 
officers  and  other  employees  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  August  6. 
1955  (69  Stat.  521,  529;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  31- 
1542).  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at    the    end    thereof     the    following    sub- 

"(d)(1)  The  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  hereby  authorized 
to  pay  additional  compensation,  over  and 
above  the  salaries  In  the  salary  schedules  in 
Bectlon  1  of  this  Act.  In  the  amounts  here- 
after fixed  or  prescribed  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  to  class- 
room teachers  in  salary  class  15.  at  the  Indi- 
cated levels,  who  are  assigned  to  perform 
extra  duties,  on  a  continuing  basis:  Provided, 
That  a  teacher,  to  be  eligible  for  such  addi- 
tional compensation,  must  also  be  assigned 
the  standard  load  for  a  regular  day  school 
teacher  at  his  respective  school  level.  The 
Board  of  Education  Is  further  authorized, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Colvmibla,  on 
the  written  recommendation  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  to  fix  or  prescribe  the 
amount  of  additional  compensation  for 
teachers  who  perform  such  extra  duty. 

"(2)  Payment  of  such  additional  compen- 
sation shall  be  made  monthly  following  the 
rendering  of  such  service.     Such  additional 
compensation  shall  not  be  subject  to  deduc- 
tion or  withholding  for  retirement  or  insur- 
ance,   and    such    additional    compensation 
shall  not  be  considered  as  salary  (I)  for  the 
purpose  of  computing  annuities  pursuant  to 
the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  for  the  retirement 
of  public  school  teachers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia',  approved  Augvist  7.  1946  (60  Stat. 
875;    D.C.    Code.    sec.    31-721    et    seq.),    as 
amended,  and  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act,  or   (11)    for  the  purpose  of  computing 
insurance  coverage  under  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  authorize  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  make  available  group  life  Insur- 
ance for  civilian  officers  and  employees  in 
the  Federal  service,  and  for  other  purposes', 
approved  August  17.  1954  (68  Stat.  736),  as 
amended.      Such    additional    compensation 
may  be  paid  for  more  than  one  activity  as- 
signed to  a  classroom  teacher  so  long  as  such 
activities  are  not  performed  concurrently." 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
make  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  Septem- 
ber 1,  1965. 


The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Morse  is 

as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C. 

September  3.  1965. 
The  Honorable  Watnx  Morse. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  extra  duty  pey 
bill  which  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives in  the  86th  Congress  delegates  author 
ity  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  per- 
formance at  extra  duties  on  a  continuing 
basis  dvuing  hours  beyond  the  regular  school 
day  and  to  fix  or  prescribe  the  amount  of  ad- 
ditional compensation  for  teachers. 

The  propKjsed  bill  sutmiltted  to  the  Cotn- 
missioners  spodfles  the  amounts  to  be  padd 
for  certain  extra  duty  assignments.  The  bill 
does  provide,  however,  that  the  Board  of 
Education,  "may  include  other  activities 
meeting  the  ellgibUlty  requirements  stipu- 
lated In  this  subsection  •  •  •"  thus  provid- 
ing a  fairly  high  degree  of  flexlblUty.  How- 
ever. It  would  seem  fairly  logical  to  go  the 
whole  way  and  allow  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  specify  extra  duties  which  may  be 
compensable  and  to  set  the  rates  for  such 
compensation . 

Rate  setting.  I  think,  should  be  done  by 
a  most  careful  study  of  time  and  responsi- 
bility levels  m  the  varlovis  activities.    Where 
time  can  be  equated  with  teaching  loads,  say 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  teaching  one  class. 
a  pay  rate  should  be  relative  to  the  regular 
salary  schedule.    Thus,  for  example,  if  being 
head  coach  or  being  the  director  of  forenslcs 
requires  the  equivalent   of  two  periods   of 
teaching,  then  for  the  duration  of  the  season 
the   pay   rate   should   be   two-fifths  of   the 
median  salary  for  regular  full-time  teaching. 
This   is   done   on   the   assumption  that  the 
normal  teaching  load  is  five  periods  per  day. 
Dr.  Carroll  Is  working  on  a  pweslble  sched- 
ule which  I  hope  will  be  complete  by  the 
time  hearings  are  called  on  the  proposed  bill. 
The   following   are    Justifications    for   the 
extra  duty  pay  bill: 

1.  Authority  to  employ  teachers  beyond 
the  regular  schedule  of  hovirs  provides  flexi- 
bility for  the  development  of  new  programs. 

With  the  Increasing  revenues  particularly 
from  Impact  aid  and  the  education  bill,  the 
Board  of  Education  is  extending  Its  educa- 
tional offerings  to  late  afternoon,  evening, 
and  Saturday  periods,  providing  special 
classes,  tutorial  and  remedial  work,  and  cre- 
ative activities  In  art  and  mvislc  to  an  extent 
which  cannot  be  provided  during  the  limited 
9  to  3  period  of  the  schoolday. 

In  order  to  make  the  program  efficient.  It 
Is  necessary  to  iise  the  talents  of  regular 
teachers  who  are  willing  to  accept  additional 
duties  and  who  should  be  entitled  to  extra 
compensation  for  such  duties  when  they  are 
related  to  the  regular  classroom  functions. 

2.  The  present  method  of  supplying  com- 
pensation for  extra  duties  In  such  activities 
as  athletics,  newspapers,  yearbooks,  etc..  Is 
educationally  unsound.  The  specific  reason 
Is  that  changes  In  schedules  are  required  as 
seasons  change.  This  creates  disruption  in 
the  continuity  of  Instruction.  It  puts  the 
classes  on  the  shuffleboard  to  be  pushed 
around  as  schedvUes  are  changed  particularly 
in  the  physical  education  section  of  the 
school  program. 

3.  Payment  for  extra  duties  Is  widely  prac- 
ticed m  the  Industrial  field,  although  Ideally, 
sufficient  staff  should  be  provided  to  make 
extra  duty  work  unnecessary.  Practically, 
this  Is  not  possible  In  the  schools  because  of 
a  shortage  of  personnel  and  funds.  More- 
over, the  actual  administration  of  a  special 
staff  for  extra  duty  functions  would  be  al- 
most Impossible  to  manage  for  the  reason 
that  short-term  employment  is  not  attrac- 
tive to  competent  professional  personnel. 

4.  There  Is  equity  In  paying  staff  for  work 
beyond  the  regular  school  hours  and  on 
nonschool  days.  Many  teachers  who  do  not 
have  extra  duty  assignments  use  their  extra 
time  for  outside  employment  which  is  not 
available  to  teachers  who  assume  extra  cur- 
ricular  duties.  As  long  as  teachers'  salaries 
are  substandard  teachers  must  be  permitted 
to  accept  outside  part-time  employment  pro- 
vided it  does  not  significantly  Interfere  with 
their  regular  work.  As  long  as  this  policy 
is  followed,  teachers  who  work  extended  pe- 


riods of  time  on  extra  duties  should  also  be 
paid. 

I  should  be  glad  to  supply  any  further 
Information  or  justifications  that  you.  may 
wish.  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  yont  sup- 
port In  respect  to  all  school  programs  and  In 
this  Instance,  specifically,  the  extra  duty  pay 
bUL 

Very  sincerely  yovuw, 

Carl  F.  Hansen, 
Superintendent  of  SchoolM. 


STUDY  OP  STEEL  MILL  PRODUCTS 
IMPORTS 
Mr.  HARTKE.    Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Bath,  Brewster,  Boggs,  Allott,  Clark, 
Grttening,    Long    of    Missouri,    Scott, 
Moss,  and  Yarborough,  a  resolution  to 
require  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  other  appropriate  agencies  to  study 
the  effects  of  the  rapid  rise  in  volume  of 
steel  imports,  first,  on  our  domestic  steel 
industry,  employment,  income  and  tax 
revenues    generated    by    the    industry; 
second,  on  the  possibility  of  unfair  below 
cost  pricing  of  steel  mill  product  imports 
to  the  United  States;  third,  on  the  im- 
pact  of   such    imports   upon   the   VS. 
balance  of  international  payments;  and 
fourth,   on  the   effect   of   Government 
efforts  to  restrict  capital  going  to  for- 
eign countries  to  pay   for  these  pur- 
chases. 

The  rise  of  steel  Imports  is  not  a  slight 
increase,  Mr.  President.  Projected 
figures  bring  the  imports  of  steel  mill 
products  by  the  end  of  1965  to  10  miUion 
tons,  compared  to  3,163,233  tons  in  1961. 
The  tormage  for  1965  will  be  55.5  percent 
above  the  1964  level.  The  10  million  tons 
of  imported  steel  for  1965  constitutes  an 
Increase  of  216.1  percent  over  1961  im- 
ports. Exports  of  steel  mill  products 
decline  as  the  imports  Increase.  The 
loss  of  steel,  a  major  US.  Industry,  from 
the  substantial  plus  side  of  the  trade 
balance  figures  is  indeed  alarming. 

Of  significance  also  are  the  Import  in- 
creases on  some  specific  products.  The 
Iron  &  Steel  Institute  reports  percent- 
age figures  of  exports  to  domestic  pro- 
duction of  certain  products  for  1964  and 
the  first  7  months  of  1965. 

Imports  of  steel  shapes  and  pilings 
moved  from  10.6  percent  In  1964  to  13.2 
percent  during  the  first  7  months  of 
1965. 

Imports  of  steel  sheets  and  strips 
doubled,  rising  from  3.4  percent  in  1964 
to  7.4  percent  by  the  end  of  July  1965. 

The  ratio  of  steel  plates  imported  to 
domestic  production  is  6.7  percent  In  the 
first  7  months  of  1965.  while  the  percent- 
age for  the  year  in  1964  was  5  percent. 

Steel  mill  product  Imports  from 
Prance,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands  in 
1965  have  already  exceeded  their  totals 
for  the  entire  12  months  of  1964.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  rising  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment in  France  and  in  Great  Britain 
constitute  a  probability  that  increasing 
quantities  of  foreign  steel  will  be  dumped 
in  the  United  States  at  depressed  prices 
which  can  only  pose  a  serious  problem 
to  the  continued  level  of  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

The  greatest  significance  to  the  na- 
tional econcMny  is  that  the  absorption 
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of  this  great  Inflow  of  depressed  Euro- 
pean steel  will,  at  current  steel  prices, 
cause  a  drain  on  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  more  than  1.25  billion  in 
calendar  year  1965. 

I  ask  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce act  immediately  to  assess  the  im- 
pact of  such  below  price  steel  imports 
upon  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium  in 
the  balance  of  international  payments  of 
the  United  States  and  to  advise  this  body 
of  the  effect  on  the  domestic  economy  as 
well  as  the  effect  upon  foreign  economies 
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of  restrictions  by  our  Government  on  the 
outflow  of  capital  to  pay  for  these 
products. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  insertion 
in  the  Record  of  a  table  of  figures  pre- 
pared by  the  Business  and  Defense  Serv- 
ices Administration,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  setting  forth  the  tonnage  and 
dollar  values  of  steel  exports  and  imports 
in  recent  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


signed  to  Isolated  duty  stations  within  th* 
continental  United  States:  Mr.  Clark,  Mr 
CoopEB,  Mr.  Gbuening,  Mr.  Inoute.  Mr.  Jav- 
ITS,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Montoya,  and  Mr.  Ran- 

DOLPH. 

Authority  of  September  20,  1965: 
S.  2546.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  impose  a  limitation 
Uf>on  the  time  for  the  institution  of  deporta- 
tion proceedings,  and  a  limitation  upon  the 
time  for  the  loss  of  U.S.  nationality:  Mr 
Long  of  Missouri. 


"fins  and  dollar  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  steel  mill  products  (U.S.  Department  of 

Commerce,  BDSA) 


Yew 


'      Imports 
I        (tons) 


Imports 
(value) 


Exports 

(tons) 


Exports 
(value) 


1957 

IMl 

I9«2.- 

1963 

19fl4 

1965  (1st  quarter) 

1065  (6-mnnth  total). 

July  1965 .. 

Projected  for  total.  1965. 


1, 
3. 
4. 
5, 
6. 
1. 
4. 
1. 
10. 


144. 685 
163. 23.'? 
100,039 
452,300 
439, S06 
823.720 
9."«.  4f.l 
094.171 
000,000 


SI69.913. 184 
382. 455. 994 
4H4.  276.  9R3 
6.33. 188.  338 
748. 820.  !168 
218,191,371 
571,901.215 
119.203.346 
(')     I 


5.  .347. 078 
1.989,5.52 
2.  nil',  J590 
2.  22:}.  675 
3, 4^5,  204 

.1.57.  764 
1.166.054 

187. 578 

(') 


I 


$996. 698. 526 
423.  378.  ,572 
423. 976. 780 
470. 472. 975 
621.421.928 
'09.9r,s.  5,52 
243.  .340, 569 
39. 374.  345 
(') 


creasing  Imports  of  steel  mill  products  upon 
the  profltablllty  of  the  domestic  steel  indus- 
try and  the  employment,  income,  and  tax 
revenues  generated  by  that  industry;  (3)  the 
Impact  of  such  imports  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  equlllbriimi  in  the  balance  of  inter- 
national payments  of  the  United  States;  and 
(4)  the  effects  of  efforts  of  the  Government 
to  restrict  the  outflow  of  private  capital  upon 
the  demand  for  steel  products  In  foreign 
countries  affected  thereby. 


Percontiwp  increase  In  exports.  1961  through  1964 

PercentaKeincrea.se  in  imports.  1961  throuKh  1961  '" ' ,~^ 

Projected  percentage  increiuse  in  Imports,  1961  through  1965    ."li  ? 

Projected  percentage  increase  in  Imports.  1964  through  1965 1III""IIIIIII"IH"I1I 553 

'  Not  avallablei 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  The  resolu- 
tion wiy  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  149)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
follows : 

S.  Res.  149 

Whereas  Imports  of  foreign  steel  mill 
products  have  Increased  from  3,163,233  tons 
in  1961  to  6,439.508  tons  in  1964  and  are 
currently  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  nearly 
10,000.000  tons; 

Whereas  with  the  exception  of  Canada, 
South  America,  Sweden,  and  Australia,  all 
foreign  suppliers  of  steel  mill  products  have 
Increased  their  shipments,  at  annual  rates, 
to  the  United  States  during  the  first  half  of 
1965  over  the  rates  recorded  In  1964; 

Whereas  In  the  first  six  months  of  1965, 
steel  mill  product  Imports  from  Prance.  Italy, 
and  the  Netherlands  actually  exceeded  im- 
ports of  steel  mill  products  from  these 
nations  for  the  entire  twelve  months  of  1964; 

Whereas  at  current  steel  prices  and  at  the 
current  annual  rate  of  steel  mill  product 
Imports,  such  imports  will  amount  to  a  drain 
on  the  United  States  balance  of  payments  of 
more  than  $1.25  billion  in  1965; 

Whereas,  economic  contraction  and  rising 
iinemplosrment  in  Great  Britain  and  Prance 
threaten  to  divert  increasing  quantities  of 
steel  mill  products  to  the  United  States  at 
prices  below  United  States  market  prices; 
and 

Whereas,  despite  the  Increasing  profits  of 
the  steel  industry  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  current  year  the  rapid  increases  in 
both  the  absolute  volume  and  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  Imports  of  steel  mill  products  will, 
if  present  trends  continue,  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  the  profltablllty  of  the  steel  indus- 
try and  to  the  employment.  Income,  and  tax 
revenues  generated  by  the  steel  industry 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  President  is  requested  ~ 
to  cause  a  study  of  Imports  of  steel  mUl  prod- 
ucts to  be  undertaken  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  utilizing  other  appropriate 
Federal  agencies,  with  particular  respect  to: 
(1)  the  posslbUity  of  unfair,  below-cost 
pricing  of  steel  mill  product  Imports  to  the 
United  States;  (2)  the  Impact  of  rapidly  in- 


AMENDMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  RE- 
HABILITATION ACT  TO  ASSIST  IN 
PROVIDING  MORE  FLEXIBILITY 
IN  THE  STATE  REHABILITATION 
PROGRAMS— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    460 

Mr.  INOUYE  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  8310)  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  assist  in  providing 
more  flexibility  in  the  financing  and  ad- 
ministration of  State  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, and  to  assist  in  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  services  and  facili- 
ties provided  under  such  programs 
particularly  for  the  mentally  retarded 
and  other  groups  presenting  special  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  problems,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Donald  E.  O'Brien,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney,  northern  district  of  Iowa,  term 
of  4  years — reappointment. 

John  T.  Curtin.  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  western  district  of  New 
York,  term  of  4  years — reappointment. 
Cecil  F.  Poole,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney,  northern  district  of  California, 
term  of  4  years — reappointment. 

Merle  M.  McCurdy,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney,  northern  district  of  Ohio,  term 
of  4  years — reappointment. 

Philip  E.  Mangan,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Examiner  in  Chief.  UJS.  Patent  Of- 
fice, vice  Hyman  Freehof. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  aU 
persons  Interested  In  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing  on 
or  before  Tuesday,  October  5.  1965,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  Is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
673)  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966.  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bills : 

Authority  of  September  13.  1965: 

S.  2516.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  reimbursement  of  certain  moving  ex- 
penses of  employees,  and  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  expenses  for  storage  of  household 
goods  and  personal  effects  of  employees  as- 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  amiounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President : 

Hit.  2091.  An  act  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  concession  policies  in  the  areas  ad- 
ministered by  National  Park  Service  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  2358.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Tony 
Boone; 

H.R.  2772.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ksenlja 
Popovlc; 

HJl.  4750.  An  act  to  provide  an  extension 
of  the  Interest  equalization  tax,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  8035.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  donation  of 
property  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  State  of 
New  York,  known  as  the  William  Floyd 
Estate,  for  addition  to  the  Fire  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore,  and  for  other  purposes; 
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HJl.  8283.  An  act  to  expand  the  war  on  p)OV- 
erty  and  enhance  the  elTectiveness  of  pro- 
grams under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964; 

HJl.  9417.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundary  of 
Jewel  Cave  National  Monument  in  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10516.  An  act  authorizing  the  dis- 
posal of  vegetable  tannin  extracts  from  the 
national  stockpile; 

KJl.  10714.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  colemanlte  from  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R.  10715.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  chemical  grade  chromlte  from  the 
supplemental  stockpile; 

H.R.  10748.  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer of  copper  from  the  national  stockpile  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint; 

H.J.  Res.  3C9.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
joint  resolution  of  March  25,  1953,  to  Increase 
the  number  of  electric  typewriters  which  may 
be  furnished  to  Members  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House;  and 

H.J.  Res.  330.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  chromium  metal,  acid  grade 
fluorspar,  and  silicon  carbide  from  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  673) 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


GREAT  ECONOMIC  ACHIEVEMENT: 
ONEMPLOYMENT  DROPS  WHILE 
WORK  FORCE  SOARS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  no  domestic  economic  problem  to 
which  John  F.  Kennedy  addressed  him- 
self 4  years  ago  more  emphatically  than 
the  specter  of  rising  unemployment  in 
a  progressing  and  otherwise  prospering 
society. 

How  clearly  we  recall  those  speeches  in 
which  the  President  would  spell  out  the 
appalling  statistics — the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  new  jobs  the  Nation  would  be 
required  to  create  every  single  week — 
week  after  week — just  to  stay  even  with 
the  avalanche  of  new  workers  coming 
on  the  market. 

President  Kermedy  pleaded  for  pro- 
grams to  meet  this  apparently  hopeless 
problem.  President  Lyndon  Johnson  has 
pressed  these  programs  and  other  pro- 
posals including  the  war  on  poverty  to 
legislative  success. 

The  result  Is  that  the  American  people 
are  now  enjoying  the  happy  spectacle  of 
a  nation  not  only  able  to  create  these 
tens  of  thousands  of  new  jobs  every  week, 
but  to  do  even  more.  The  result:  un- 
employment Is  actually  declining.  It 
has  been  dropping  sharply. 

It  is  astonishing  that  there  are  always 
many  voices  crying  out  when  the  eco- 
nomic situation  is  deteriorating,  but  few 
pay  much  attention  when  a  truly  re- 
markable development,  an  economic 
achievement  of  the  first  rank,  takes 
place. 

Imagine  the  speeches  we  would  have 
today  If  unemployment  had  gone  the 
other  way,  had  Increased  In  the  past 
few  years  In  the  same  proportion  It  has 
decreased.     In  that  event  we  would  to- 


day have  had  about  9  percent  of  our 
work  force  out  of  work,  and  the  cater- 
wauling would  drown  out  every  other 
problem. 

That,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  we 
have  solved  our  major  economic  prob- 
lem: unemployment.  It  does  mean  that 
we  are  making  excellent  progress. 

Yesterday  the  Wall  Street  Journal  cov- 
ered this  remarkable  economic  develop- 
ment in  an  excellent  front-page  feature 
story.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Waning  Job  Worry — Unemployment  De- 
clines Despite  Sttkge  of  Yottths  Into  the 
Labor  Market — Maturing  Postwar  Babies 
Pail  To  Lift  Jobless  Rate  as  Analysts 
Had  Predicted— a  New  Look  at  Axjtoma- 

TION 

(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre,  Jr.) 
The  economy  is  getting  through  the  first 
year  of  a  long-expected  surge  in  the  number 
of  Jobseekers  with  surprising — and  encour- 
aging— ease. 

That's  the  Judgment  of  many  economists 
and  employment  analysts  who  previously  had 
feared  1965  would  see  the  start  of  a  hard-to- 
halt  increase  in  American  joblessness.  Their 
apprehension  had  been  based  largely  on  a 
demographic  quirk:  The  first  massive  wave 
of  the  post -World  War  n  baby  crop  would 
turn  18  in  1965.  The  flood  of  these  youths 
into  the  labor  market,  It  had  been  feared, 
would  far  outstrip  the  number  of  additional 
jobs  the  economy  could  provide.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  country's  already  worrisome  unem- 
plo3maent  rate  would  climb  sharply. 

But — so  far  at  least — things  aren't  working 
out  that  way.  Unemployment  in  August,  the 
latest  period  available,  stood  at  a  seasonally 
adjusted  rate  of  4.5  percent  of  the  labor 
force,  down  from  an  even  5  percent  as  re- 
cently as  February  and  5.1  percent  in  August 
1964.  The  latest  rate.  In  fact,  Is  as  low  as 
at  any  time  during  the  present  business 
expansion;  in  1961,  the  first  year  of  the  cur- 
rent upturn,  tmemplojrment  for  the  full  year 
amotinted  to  6.7  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

A    HEARTENING   DEVELOPMENT 

"It's  a  most  heartening  performance,"  says 
Albert  T.  Sommers,  director  of  economic  re- 
search at  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  a  nonprofit  bxislness  research  organi- 
zation based  in  New  York  City.  "The  unem- 
plojrment  rate  this  year  is  holding  well  below 
the  levels  many  observers,  Including  myself, 
had  originally  thought  possible."  A  year 
ago,  Mr.  Sommers  recalls,  he  had  estimated 
that  unemployment  in  mld-1965  would  be 
"up  in  the  5  percent  range." 

The  1965  record  is  leading  some  economists 
to  conclude  the  administration's  long-sought 
"interim  goal"  of  a  4  percent  unemployment 
rate  actually  is  coming  into  reach.  "A  year 
ago,  I  simply  didn't  believe  it  could  be  done," 
says  a  Labor  Department  analyst.  "Now  I'm 
convinced  we  can  really  get  down  to  4  per- 
cent, perhaps  before  this  year  is  out." 

To  understand  why  1965  has  long  been  re- 
garded as  a  crucial  testing  period  for  the 
U.S.  economy,  a  few  statistics  are  worth  not- 
ing. Last  year  some  2.7  million  Americans 
turned  18.  This  year,  however,  nearly  two 
decades  after  the  start  of  the  postwar  baby 
boom,  8.7  mlUlon  youths  are  celebrating 
their  18th  birthdays.  And  the  ntimber  turn- 
Ing  18  win  remain  at  the  sharply  higher  level 
right  through  the  next  10  years,  Government 
population  projections  Indicate. 

OENStATING  NEW  JOBS 

To  accommodate  these  youths,  as  well  as 
an  increasing  number  of  job-seeking  women. 
U.S.  employment  m\ist  grow  dramatically  In 
the  period  beginning  this  year,  Govemment 


studies  have  predicted.  Simply  to  hold  vm- 
emplojrment  down  at  about  the  4-percent 
level,  according  to  these  studies,  the  econ- 
omy through  1965-75  must  generate  1.5  mil- 
lion additional  Jobs  each  year.  This  project- 
ed increase  dwarfs  the  actual  growth  of  U.S. 
employment  in  1954-64.  a  generally  prosper- 
ous period.  In  that  sjxan.  employment 
expanded  by  only  900.000  Jobs  annually. 

The  sharp  rise  in  teenage  Jobseekers, 
moreover,  comes  on  the  heels  of  much  fret- 
ting about  the  possible  impact  of  automa- 
tion on  Jobs.  This  fretting  is  based  on  the 
argximent  that  automation  cuts  down  em- 
ployment, especially  the  relatively  low- 
skilled  laboring  Jobs  most  svilted  for  many 
of  the  youths  crowding  Into  the  labor  force. 

In  the  face  of  &uch  pressures,  why  is  the 
unemployment  rate  as  low  as  It  is? 

The  central  fact  appears  to  be  that  the 
economy  is  creating  Jobs  at  a  rate  many 
economUts  believed  imF>osslble  a  year  or  two 
ago.  From  1961  to  1964  U.S.  employment 
climbed  by  roughly  1  million  Jobs  a  year — 
hardly  the  sort  of  rise  to  prompt  much  opti- 
mism about  future  unemployment  levels. 
This  year,  however,  the  Job  total  is  spurting 
by  more  than  2  million,  nearly  twice  the 
1961-64  rate.  This  speedup,  which  gives  no 
Indication  of  abating — the  latest  figures  are 
for  August — causes  an  ebulUent  Government 
economist  to  confess  that  "the  recent  per- 
formance comes  as  a  most  unexpected  smd 
most  happy  svirprlse." 

THE  FEDERAL  ROLE 

This  happy  surprise,  of  course,  reflects  in 
part  the  efforts  of  Federal  authorities  to  ke^ 
the  economy  expanding  through  such  de- 
vices as  tax  redxictions  and  relatively  low 
Interest  rates.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  for 
example,  that  the  1964-65  cuts  In  personal 
and  corporate  Income  tax  rates  have  pro- 
pelled consxuner  and  business  spending  to 
heights  that  otherwise  probably  would  not 
have  been  reached. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  the  country's  Intensify- 
ing military  activity  in  Asia  is  tending  to  cut 
down  Joblessness.  Increased  military  out- 
lays, recent  surveys  by  this  newspaper  have 
shown,  are  providing  unexpected  extra  busi- 
ness to  a  wide  range  of  companies.  In  addi- 
tion, of  coiirse,  rising  draft  calls  are  taking 
more  yoxing  men  out  of  the  civilian  labor 
market.  A  few  days  ago,  defense  ofllcials 
Issued  a  November  call  for  36,450  young  men, 
the  largest  callup  since  the  Korean  war 
month  of  May  1953  and  far  above  early  1965 
rates  of  as  low  as  3,000  per  month. 

Obviously,  the  mlUtary's  manpower  re- 
quirements could  alter  quickly  and  dras- 
tically. If  the  fighting  in  Asia  spreads,  its 
manpower  needs  could  swell  so  swiftly  that 
the  question  of  \inemployment  would  evap- 
orate. On  the  other  hand,  peace  In  Asia 
could  put  considerable  new  pressure  on  the 
country's  civilian  economy  to  generate  Jobs. 

Beyond  such  unpredictable  factors,  how 
ever,  there  are  Important  long-term  develop- 
ments tending  to  keep  unemployment  in 
check. 

There  are  clear  signs,  for  example,  that 
among  certain  key  groups  the  percentage  of 
persons  seeking  work  or  working  is  declining. 

As  recently  as  1947  some  64  percent  of 
American  teenage  males  were  In  the  labor 
force.  Largely  because  more  youths  are  stay- 
ing In  school,  however,  this  rate  now  is  down 
to  43  percent  and.  Government  economists 
are  convinced,  will  continue  to  drop.  The 
decline  may  even  accelerate,  some  analysts 
predict.  If  such  Federal  "poverty"  programs 
as  the  Job  Corps  and  other  training  projects 
for  teenagers  prove  successful.  (A  teenager 
In  the  Job  Corps,  who  otherwise  probably 
would  be  among  the  unemployed,  Is  not 
classed  In  the  labor  force  by  Government 
statisticians.) 

For  very  different  reasons,  the  proportion 
of  elderly  men  and  women  participating  In 
the  labor  force  also  Is  dropping.  Some  37 
percent  of  U.S.  males  ages  65  and  over  work 
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or  are  seeking  work,  according  to  the  Qov- 
emment.  This  Is  down  from  47  percent  In 
1947  and  from  nearly  30  percent  as  recently 
aa  1962. 

Other  groups  whoee  participation  rates  are 
declining  Include  men  in  the  55  through  64 
age  bracket  and.  since  1960.  women  in  the 
66  and  over  category.  Economists  attribute 
these  declines  to  the  proliferation  of  pension 
plans  and  other  programs  geared  to  make  re- 
tirement easier. 

To  some  degree,  declining  participation 
rates  were  taken  into  accovmt  in  the  Govern- 
ment studies  indicating  the  economy  must 
generate  1.5  million  additional  Jobs  yearly  in 
1966-75.  At  least  some  of  the  recent  develop- 
ments, however,  come  as  a  surprise  to  Federal 
planners.  A  big  surprise:  So  far  this  year, 
the  participation  rate  for  women  In  the  key 
45  through  64  age  group  has  been  running 
behind  the  comparable  1964  levels.  This  is 
an  abrupt  change  from  earlier  years.  Prom 
1947  to  1964.  for  instance,  this  group's  par- 
ticipation rate  soared  from  32  to  51  percent. 

JOBLXSS  RATE  rOB  LABOSZES 

The  recent  emplojrment  record  also  sug- 
gests that  automation  is  not  the  destroyer  of 
Jobs  it  was  once  feared  to  be.  For  Instance, 
the  unemployment  rate  for  laborers,  a  blue- 
collar  Job  category  that  would  seem  a  prime 
target  for  automation,  has  actually  declined 
sharply — from  15.7  percent  in  1961,  at  the 
start  of  the  current  expansion,  to  an  esti- 
mated 7.6  percent  at  present. 

To  be  sure,  this  year  is  only  the  start  of  a 
long  period  of  rapid  expansion  In  the  labor 
force.  "The  big  question  is  whether  the 
economy  can  continue  to  absorb  Jobseekers 
as  readily  as  It  has  done  so  far,"  says  an 
economist  who  keeps  tab  on  employment 
trends  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  This 
analyst  flatly  doubts  it  can,  unless  military 
manpower  needs  rise  substantially.  "I  think 
the  unemployment  rate  is  about  as  low  as  it's 
going  to  get,"  he  declares. 

One  reason  the  pessimists  doubt  the  econ- 
omy can  keep  up  Its  present  performance  Is 
the  threat  of  inflation.  U.S.  factories  are  op- 
erating at  approximately  91  percent  of  full 
cap>aclty.  according  to  Federal  estimates.  At 
such  a  level,  history  shows,  prices  begin  to 
move  up  rapidly,  as  InefQcient,  high-coet 
equipment  Is  pressed  Into  use.  To  counter 
the  price  spiral  they  believe  is  developing, 
these  pessimists  fear  that  the  Qovernment 
will  be  forced  to  seek  measures  that  will  re- 
strict economic  growth,  such  as  higher  In- 
terest rates. 


HOEHN  TO  MAKE  POLIC7Y  DECISION 
ON  RESIDUAL  OIL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  twice 
In  the  last  few  days  I  have  stood  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  raise  my  voice  In 
protest  against  the  appointment  of  oil 
lobbyist  Elmer  Hoehn  to  the  OH  Import 
Administration. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  from  reading  two 
articles  that  appeared  in  Monday's  Oil 
Daily  that  this  appointment  is  the  death 
knell  for  increased  oil  imports  and  de- 
creased consiimer  costs.  The  first  article 
points  out  that  the  Oil  Import  Adminis- 
tration is  now  analyzing  all  data  sent  to 
It  by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
on  residual  fuel  oil  Import  controls. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Oil  Import 
Administration  will  also  write  up  In- 
terior's views  on  the  need  for  continuing 
residual  fuel  oil  Import  controls.  And 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  ex-oU  lobbyist 
Hoehn.  who  fought  against  higher  im- 
ports as  an  executive  for  a  trlstate  trade 
association,  will  play  a  large  part  In 
drafting    the    recommendation.      Can 


anyone  doubt  that  continued  impwrt  con- 
trols will  be  recommended?  This  deck  is 
stacked,  and  stacked  with  a  vengeance, 
against  the  consumer. 

The  second  article  states  that  the 
pending  Presidential  proclamation  on  oil 
import  controls  may  be  held  up  until 
after  the  Canadian  election  November  8. 
In  Secretary  Udall's  words  "we  may  not 
promulgate  it,  or  announce  it,  even  if  it 
is  made  in  advance,  imtil  after  an  elec- 
tion that  is  being  held  in  a  country 
nearby." 

Oil  Daily  goes  on  to  say,  "The  only 
implication  that  can  be  drawn  from 
Udall's  remarks  about  delaying  the  Presi- 
dential order  until  after  the  Canadian 
election  is  that  the  draft  order  proposes 
to  tighten  up  on  the  flow  of  oil  from 
Canada  into  the  United  States  and  that 
this  could  become  a  political  issue  be- 
tween the  opposing  parties  in  Canada 
before  the  election." 

Mr.  President,  as  the  article  pohits  out, 
this  second  decision  has  been  in  the  works 
for  some  time  before  Mr.  Hoehn's  ap- 
pointment. But  Hoehn  certainly  will 
feel  at  home.  His  appointment  coincides 
almost  to  the  day  with  this  tacit  admis- 
sion that  Canadian  imports  will  be  de- 
creased. 

In  view  of  the  substantial  policy  de- 
cisions involving  the  Oil  Import  Admin- 
istration In  the  months  ahead  I  again 
express  my  hope  that  the  Hoehn  appoint- 
ment will  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  from  Oil  Dally 
headlined  "Interior  Is  Planning  Resid- 
ual Recommendations  for  OEP,"  and 
"Udall  Links  Canada  Election  to  Timing 
of  New  Imports  Plan,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Intebiob    is    Prepasing    Residual 
rxcommendations  ror  thx  oep 

Washington. — The  Interior  Dep€irtment  is 
now  analyzing  all  of  the  data  sent  to  it  by 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning — consisting 
of  public  statements  flled  with  OEP  last 
spring  and  summer — and  expects  now  to  file 
Interior's  views  on  the  need  for  continuing 
residual  fuel  oil  import  controls  in  the  near 
future. 

Material  received  by  OEP  after  It  launched 
its  Investigation  last  spring  was  transmitted 
to  Interior  for  analysis  as  it  came  in  to  the 
OEP — but  Interior  never  offered  any  com- 
ments on  it. 

On  August  13.  OEP  sent  Secretary  Udall 
a  letter  urging  that  Interior  expedite  its  an- 
alysis of  all  the  material  sent  to  it  during 
the  previous  4  months  and  advise  OEP  of  Its 
views  and  recommendations  so  that  the  mat- 
ter could  be  resolved  quickly. 

On  September  7.  Interior  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Moore  responded  to  OET.  saying  all  of 
the  data  Involved  was  being  analyzed  by  the 
Oil  Import  Administration.  Moore  told  the 
Oil  Daily  that  he  expected  a  substantive  re- 
sponse, with  an  advisory  opinion,  would  go 
to  OEa»  In  the  near  futiure. 

Some  confusion  developed  over  the  OKP- 
Interlor  exchange  of  letters  on  residual  con- 
trols at  Secretary  Udall's  press  conference 
September  23.  In  response  to  a  question, 
Udall  said  he  was  not  aware  of  a  request 
from  OEP  for  a  special  reptwt  on  residual — 
but  that  his  views  and  those  of  the  depart- 
ment on  this  issue  were  well  known. 

Moore  explained,  however,  that  OEP's  re- 
quest has  never  been  sent  to  Udall  since  It 


was  a  request  for  analysis  that  Jvould  have 
to  be  made  by  the  staff.  He  said  that  wbea 
a  final  response  is  made  to  OEP  it  will  be 
sent  by  the  Secretary — and  that  should  be 
fairly  soon. 

Udall  Links  Canada  Election  to  Timing  of 
New  Imports  Plan 
i     (By  Jim  ColUns) 

Washington. — Interior  Secretary  Udall  has 
let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag — that  the  pending 
Presidential  proclamation  on  oil  import  con- 
trols may  be  held  up  vmtil  after  the  Ca- 
nadian elections  November  8. 

Udall's  comment  about  the  Canadian  elec- 
tion came  in  response  to  a  simple  question 
at  his  news  conference  September  23,  asking 
him  when  he  expected  the  new  importa 
proclamation  to  be  issued. 

Responding,  the  Interior  Secretary  said: 

"Well,  we  are  In  the  final  stages  on  thla 
now.  I  cannot  give  you  a  date  at  this  time 
except  to  say  that  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
progress  that  we  are  making. 

"It  may  be — and  I  don't  want  to  comment 
further  on  that  for  obvious  reasons — we  may 
not  promulgate  it,  or  announce  It,  even  U 
it  is  made  in  advance,  untU  after  an  election 
that  Is  being  held  In  a  country  nearby — but 
I  think  that  we  are  developing  a  very  good 
program  and  I  think  that  we  are  moving 
ahead  about  as  we  had  expected." 

He  was  asked  if  he  was  referring  to  an 
election  in  Venezuela.  Udall  replied: 
"Canada." 

The  only  implication  that  can  be  drawn 
from  Udall's  remarks  about  delaying  the 
Presidential  order  vmtil  after  the  Canadian 
election  is  that  the  draft  order  proposes  to 
tighten  up  on  the  flow  of  oil  from  Canada 
into  the  United  States  and  that  this  could 
become  a  political  issue  between  the  oppos- 
ing parties  in  Canada  before  the  election. 

If  Prime  Minister  Pearson's  opponents,  the 
Conservatives,  want  to  use  the  U.S.  oil  im- 
ports control  program  as  a  political  Issue. 
Udall  has  given  them  a  handle. 

The  Conservatives  could  point  with  pride 
to  the  fact  that  they  succeeded  in  main- 
taining a  control-free  flow  of  Canadian  oil 
Into  the  United  States  when  they  were  in 
power,  but  now  the  country  faces  restric- 
tions on  one  of  its  most  important  growth 
commodities,  petroleum.  In  a  natural  mar- 
ket, the  United  States. 

Former  Prime  Minister  Dlefenbaker,  op- 
posing Pearson,  could  also  make  medicine 
out  of  the  fact  that  a  conference  between 
U.S.  officials  and  members  of  Pearson's  cabi- 
net was  held  in  Ottawa  early  in  September 
and  at  that  time  the  U.S.  officials  discussed 
the  "need"  to  put  brakes  on  the  growth  of 
oil  movements  into  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly districts  I  to  rv. 

Linking  that  meeting  with  Udall's  more 
recent  remarks  at  his  press  conference, 
Dlefenbaker  might  try  to  make  it  appear  that 
Pearson's  administration  is  willing  to  go 
along  with  a  tighter  control  by  the  United 
States  on  Canadian  oil  shipments — but  wants 
to  keep  it  qxilet  until  after  the  election  is 
over  In  November. 


HUMPHREY:  ENERGETIC 
BACKSTOP 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  those  In 
the  past  who  looked  upon  the  vice-presi- 
dency as  a  ceremonial  oflSce  at  bestr— 
and  a  place  for  political  eclipse  at 
worse — did  not  reckon  on  the  skill,  the 
energy  and  the  dedication  of  Hubert 
Humphrey.  Nor  did  they  reckon  the 
determination  of  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  to  make  the  vice-presidency  a 
vital  instrument  of  our  Government. 

Today  we  have  a  President  and  Vice 
President  working  in  close  harmony.  In 
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an  atmosphere  of  profoimd  mutual  re- 
spect. And  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is 
better  off  as  a  result. 

An  article  in  a  recent  Issue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  by  Mr.  God- 
frey Sperling,  Jr.,  examines  this  phe- 
nomenon in  some  detail.  The  article 
states: 

A  position  that  constrained  and  frustrated 
many  a  predecessor  has  found  more  than  a 
match  in  Mr.  Hxjmpheet. 

Implicit  in  the  article  is  the  fact  that 
the  position  of  Vice  President  has  foimd 
a  great  admirer  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Humphrey  Is  quoted  as  describing 
the  President  as  "a  man  of  meticulous 
detail"  who  "spends  hundreds  of  hours  in 
building  a  friendly  environment  for  leg- 
islation." 

Because  of  the  fascinating  insights  it 
gives  of  these  two  unusual  American 
statesmen,  I  bring  this  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

HxJMPHEEY :    Energetic   Backstop 
(By  Godfrey  Sperling,  Jr.) 

Washington. — To  be  close  to  the  Vice 
President  for  Just  an  hour  or  two  is  enough 
to  discover  that  this  amazingly  energetic 
man  has  in  no  way  lost  the  spring  In  his 
step. 

A  position  that  constrained  and  fnistrated 
many  a  predecessor  has  found  more  than  a 
match  in  Mr.  Humphket. 

"Completely  satisfying,  completely  satis- 
fying," he  was  describing  his  new  life  to  this 
reporter,  while,  almost  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  showing  us  how  a  Vice  President,  too, 
can  be  an  effective  force  In  helping  the  ad- 
ministration ptish  legislation  along. 

The  phone  was  buzzing.  Mr.  Htjmphbet 
was  talking  to  Congressmen,  using  all  of  his 
well-known  persuasive  powers  to  get  enough 
petition  signatures  to  wrest  the  Washington 
home  rule  bill  out  of  committee. 

SIGNATURE    ACQUIRED 

"My  role  is  a  backstop  one,"  he  told  us, 
"when  It  comes  to  getting  votes  for  legisla- 
tion. The  leaders  In  both  Houses  and  Larry 
O'Brien  carry  the  ball  on  this.  But  once  In 
a  while  they  call  on  me." 

Out  in  the  reception  room,  before  we  were 
ushered  Into  the  Humphrey  office,  the  tide 
of  legislative  battle  had  been  apparent. 

Said  one  secretary,  after  Mr.  Humphrey 
had  hung  up  from  a  call:  "The  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  really  tickled.  He  got  that  Congress- 
man to  agree  to  sign." 

Said  another:  "Yes,  and  this  Is  one  who 
had  alread  said  'No*  to  the  Speaker,  the 
majority  leader,  and,  jxist  a  few  minutes  ago, 
to  the  President  himself." 

Said  another:  "I  bet  the  Vice  President 
win  be  kidding  the  President  about  this 
one." 

Now  in  with  Mr.  Humphrey,  we  asked: 
What  of  the  pending  legislation?  Would  the 
Vice  President  make  an  assessment  of  those 
administration  bills  that  were  encountering 
difficulty?  Quickly,  Mr.  Humphrey  gave 
these  answers,  indicating  first  that  he  is 
keeping  In  the  closest  touch  with  Members 
of  both  Houses.  He  knows  where  all  the 
votes  are — or  where  they  are  burled. 

Agriculture:  "Well  come  out  of  this  with 
a  fairly  good  program.  Therell  be  a  good 
feed-grain  program,  reducing  the  feed -grain 
surplus.  There'll  be  a  good  wheat  program. 
The  main  argument  Is  about  cotton.     We 


want  one-price   cotton.     This  one  Is  most 
difficult.    But  we'll  come  out  all  right," 

THE    votes   are    HERB 

Immigration:  "We've  got  this  one.  The 
long  struggle  to  get  rid  of  the  national  ori- 
gins limitations  now  is  over.  When  the 
legislation  has  passed  you  wlU  find  that  the 
President  has  gotten  the  basic  elements  of 
his  bin." 

Repeal  of  14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley:  "It's  a 
difficult  one.  but  the  votes  are  here." 

Home  rule  for  Washington,  D.C.:  "Tou 
can  see  that  we  are  going  to  get  this  dis- 
charge petition  through.  And.  out  of  the 
district  committee,  we  have  the  votes  to 
win  this  one." 

His  evaluation  of  the  legislative  session? 
"In  all  my  experience,"  Mr.  Humphrey  said, 
"this  has  been  the  most  productive."  Fur- 
ther, he  said  It  was  a  session  that  had 
been  marked  with  the  "least  amount  of  bit- 
terness" of  any  he  had  known. 

dealings  with  congress 
He  said  that  the  Democratic  leadership  of 
Mike  Mansfuxd.  John  W.  McCormack,  and 
Carl  Albert  had  been  important  In  this  leg- 
islative achievement.  But  he  also  credited 
Ev  DiRKSEN  and  Tommy  Kuchel  as  GOP 
Senators  who  played  Important  roles.  "They 
naturally  took  different  positions  and  led 
partisan  battles,"  he  said.  "But,  at  no  time 
were  they  ever  obstructionists. 

"But  It  really  was  the  climate  established 
by  the  President,"  he  said.  "The  favorable 
climate  for  this  legislation:  this  was  all-Im- 
portant. 

"We  couldn't  have  gotten  It  all  through 
had  not  the  President  made  It  possible, 
through  his  dealings  with  various  elements 
in  our  society,  through  his  dealings  with 
Members  of  Congress." 

Here  Mr.  Humphrey  said  that  he  would  like 
to  challenge  those  who  describe  the  Presi- 
dent as  one  who  leans  on  those  he  would  like 
to  do  his  bidding,  who  twists  arms  to  get 
people  to  agree  to  his  wishes. 

"I've  known  Viim  a  long  time,"  said  Mr. 
Humphrey,  "tind  I've  never  seen  this. 

"Actually  the  President  pats  people  on  the 
back  when  they  do  a  good  job.    He  doeent 
use  the  'You  must  do  this'  approach. 
"a  man  of  detail 
"He  knows  that  you  can't  tell  a  Senator 
he  must  do  something  or  other. 

"The  President,"  he  said,  "Is  a  man  of 
meticvilous  detaU  when  It  comes  to  legisla- 
tion. He  knows  every  bill  and  what  Is  going 
on. 

"The  President  spends  hxmdreds  of  hoxirs 
in  building  a  friendly  environment  for  legis- 
lation. 

"Take  medicare.  The  President  spent  hun- 
dreds of  hovirs  with  leaders  In  Congress.  He 
eased  their  apprehensions.  Now,  after  the 
bill  was  passed,  he  is  working  to  ease  the 
apprehensions  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation." 

climate  stressed 

Further,  he  said,  the  President  has  a  keen 
sense  of  anticipating  where  opposition  might 
develop — and  he  moves  In  quickly,  but  In  a 
quiet,  friendly  way,  to  prevent  this  from 
happening. 

He  said  that  the  President  had  done  this 
with  the  business  community  on  certain 
legislation. 

"It  doesn't  take  much  for  us  to  lose  otir 
majority  In  the  Senate,"  Mr.  Humphrey 
said.  Here  he  praised  Senator  Mansfield's 
skill  in  keeping  this  a  working  majority.  But 
he  again  talked  of  the  importance  of  the 
"friendly  climate"  maintained  by  the  Presi- 
dent within  Congress,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Of  his  own  b\isy  days,  the  Vice  President 
said:  "I  don't  think  my  staff  In  the  White 
House  has  any  Idea  what  goes  on  over  here 
in  the  Capitol — how  many  people  I  see,  how 
much  I  have  to  do. 


"Every  day  I  see  from  10  to  50  Members  of 
Congress.  Just  yesterday  I  kept  count  and 
I  saw  38  Members  of  Congress." 

He  said  this  was  all  on  top  of  (inferring 
with  the  President,  keeping  abreast  at  all 
the  highly  classified  documents,  working 
with  members  of  the  Cabinet,  presiding  In 
the  Senate,  being  Chairman  of  the  Space 
Committee,  and  sitting  In  with  the  National 
Security  CouncU.    And  seeing  visitors. 

"I  REALLY   MEAN  IT" 

"I  like  being  Vice  President,"  he  said. 
"People  will  say.  'You  talk  this  way' — ^but  I 
really  mean  It.  I  enjoy  my  work.  There  IB 
an  extra  pleasure  In  conferring  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  being  with  the  Presi- 
dent." 

What  of  the  next  legislative  session? 

"I  feel  that  next  year  we  must  refine  and 
Improve  the  legislation  we  have  just  passed — 
wherever  this  is  needed.  Also  we  need  to 
tool  up  the  Government — the  executive 
branch — ^to  carry  out  the  assignments  of 
these  new  programs. 

"We  need  good  people,  many  more  good 
people,  to  carry  out  these  assignments. 

"We  must  have  better  management. 

"These  programs  will  cost  a  lot  more  nuKi- 
ey — yet  they  cannot  go  beyond  a  certain 
point.  The  President  Is  hot  as  a  pistol  on 
this,  on  holding  down  the  spending." 


DECLINE  IN  PURCHASING  POWER  OP 
THE  DOLLAR 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  it  was  Leon 
Henderson,  Price  Administrator  during 
World  War  U,  who  often  said  that  a 
little  Inflation  was  like  a  woman  a  little 
pregnant.  This  observation,  like  many 
other  of  Mr.  Henderson's,  lends  itself  well 
to  further  quips  on  the  subject  of  budgets 
and  deficits  and  the  virtue  or  vice  of 
continuous  creeping  inflation. 

But  to  the  housewife,  inflation  is  the 
price  of  beef  at  the  supermarket,  and 
this  Is  not  funny.  To  the  average  man, 
inflation  Is  the  $10,000  insurance  policy 
he  bought  20  years  ago  which  Is  not 
worth  half  that  much  today,  and  this  is 
not  funny.  To  the  citizen  over  65,  infla- 
tion is  his  inability  to  live  in  dignity  on 
a  retirement  income  which  seemed  rather 
generous  25  years  ago,  and  this  is  not 
funny. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
sophisticated  economics  of  the  sixties, 
grovmded  in  expansionary  policies,  have 
sacrificed  the  housewife,  the  average 
man,  and  the  old  age  pensioner  on  the 
altar  of  growth;  glorious,  continuous, 
everlasting  growth  with  higher  and  high- 
er levels  of  Federal  spending  and  lower 
and  lower  values  of  savings,  of  pensions, 
of  pay  checks,  and  insurance  jwlicles. 

The  effects  of  this  information  can  be 
readily  illustrated,  using  the  experience 
of  1  month  alone;  the  experience  of  June 
1965. 

For  Instance,  $10,000  invested  at  6  per- 
cent lost  in  buying  power  all  it  earned 
in  Interest  during  the  30  days  of  June 
1965  alone. 

For  instance,  $10,000  in  life  insurance 
lost  $50  in  general  purchasing  power  dur- 
ing those  30  days  in  June  alone. 

For  instance,  $10,000  in  a  savings  ac- 
coimt  bought  $220  less  at  the  comer  gro- 
cery store  after  the  Inflation  that  tot* 
place  during  the  30  days  of  June  1965 
alone. 
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J.      ,     J      .          .                                                 — ■" cities  used  to  do  for  tliemi!elv(>« 

accordingly  during  those  30  days  Of  June  In   his   speech,    entitled    "The   Good  Your  volunteer  rescue  squSs  put  the« 

A     .w     T,       .-,1  Neighbor,"   the  Senator   from   Virginia  ^f^*^  pleaders  to  shame,  for  you  are  nro. 

As  the  Republican  National  Commit-  relates  the  history  of  volunteer  fire  com-  ^i*'**"^  *  striking  example  of  how  people  can 

tee  recently  asked :  "Why  did  it  happen?"  panics  and  the  more  recent  develonniPnt  °  ^^'^^^  ^'^^  themselves  when  they  have  the 

Answered  the  wall  Street  Journal:  of  volunt^r^sT  aid  aTd  Je^c^e  °^^^^^^^  ''??up!J2'the  modem  first  aid      . 

'\'.'':^Z'^LT^/°1  ^Jl-! -P°-!^J«  7.^-^^,  '^-.^  o^  interesting  his^rlcal  sciad^JT oJsirrth^v^oir ^fl^rr 


money 
ou 

care  less  what  happens  to  the  dollar's  pur- 
chasing power  or  to  the  national  economy." 

Mr.  President.  2  weeks  ago,  a  small 
pamphlet  from  the  UJS.  Department  of 
Commerce  crossed  my  desk  announcing 
publication  of  the  new  Statistical  Ab- 


Importance  of  the  valuable  and  timely    hltiLr^l!!^^    ^J°  ^^  °'^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  co™- 

T  kJh         .^.\^  ^^'^  fl'"«'»eo-  and  hUtorlans  say  that  Emperor 

I  believe  that  the  remarks  of  the  es-    Augustus  had  a  force  of  7.000  flrenghterV 

teemed  Senator  from  Virginia  are  worthy    ^  ^^^'^  ^°o^  how  many  there  were  when 

s^  of  the  united  States  for  1965.    In    t^h'ls^S^^f  r^nlyVrse^^or^^^^  ^^^^^^X' nol £^^^^^^ 

^%:Z!^'  t£ne^.s"Sa^s?i^A^'    rn^iSut^  o?£e?cF^^^^^^  "--"  ^"^  "^^""  "°"  "^^^-"""^ 

stract  is  said  to  present,  "authoritative  S^cau^  they  LSn  niu^fr^^  V"",'  ^^f  ^°^°°«  *^^  ^"^^  ^"^^'^^  ^^^^^"'-ts.  me. 
and  comprehensive  statistics  on  the  cur-  throMosonhv  of  nnr  nf.H.  fi^'i^^''^^  Zt"?  volunteer  to  patrol  the  road^  at 
rent  economic  social  and  noHMral  «tn.r  i  Pniiosophy  of  our  distinguished  col-  nlgJit  to  guard  against  fire.  George  Wash- 
tu?eSSeuSt^Sta^"  league  who  so  ably  represents  the  State    ^"8^^  was  one  of  the  pioneer  ?oiuntfe 

Tak-in^.i™^r>,fi^t    ^T     u  Of  Virginia  In  this  body.    In  his  every     ^'■^'"^" '^  Virginia.    He  helped  organize  the 

.^^'^«^^^^^}^^^'^ord.l&skun&n.  endeavor,  he  is  guided  first  and  fore  ^^'^'^dshlp  Veterans  Pire  Engine  Companv 
Imous    consent   to   have   printed   In   the     most  bv  the  PhrKHnn   nHn^<,,^o  «f  ^°  Alexandria  before  the  Amerlcan^volu 

Record,  table  No.  489  from  this  marvelous    SSKh  LrvW  f n  n  fr  f^n^^^^^^  "°°-    While  on  a  visit  to  PhSipwrh; 

new  Statistical  Abstract.    This  table  ap-     S  he  sf  S^ll.tifpH   ••/hi  ^'^^  T^l  ^?'     ""'■''^"•-'  °  "" ladeiphia.  he 

pears  on  page  356.  and  measures  pur-  Slan4  wh  rh  tn^h,  J^  ^^^'  °/.f"- 
chasing  power  of  the  dollar  from  1940  to  ff ^uu^  aTreat  Nation  nn't'J^f  ^^uh"'' 
1964.    This  table  paints  a  far  better  pic-     Less  "  '^"'^^'■" 

ture  of  the  "current  economic.  :  "^al. 
and  political  structure  of  the  United 
States"  than  any  number  of  spoken  words 
could  hope  to  do. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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No.  489.     Purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
1940-64 

[1967-«»=$1.  Beginning  1961,  wholesale  prices  include 
data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii;  and.  beginning  1964.  con- 
sumer prices  Include  them.  Obtained  by  dividing 
the  average  price  index  for  the  1957-59  base  period 
1 100)  by  the  price  Index  for  a  given  period  and  express- 
ing the  result  in  dollars  and  cents] 


Year 


1940. 

1944 

1945. 

1946. 

1947. 

1948. 

1949. 

19S0 

1961. 

19S2. 

1963. 

1964.. 

1966.. 

1966.. 

1967.. 

1968.. 

I960.. 

1960.. 

1961.. 

1962  . 

1063 

1064. 


Monthly  average  as 
measured  by— 


Wholesale 
prices 


f2.326 
1.767 
1.727 
1.613 
1.232 
1.138 
1.198 
1.162 
1.034 
1.004 
1.07B 
1.076 
1.073 
1.040 
1.010 
.996 
.994 
.993 
.997 
.994 
.997 
.996 


purchased  a  fire  engine  for  80  pounds  and 
10  shillings,  and  gave  It  to  the  Alexandria 
company. 

After    serving    two    terms    as    President 
Washington  retired  to  Mount  Vernon    and" 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the     ^^^^J'^  ^'«  enrollment  in  the  Alexandria 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Vlrelnla     ^"^^^P^rtment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks  Noticing  that  the  fire  apparatus  was  mid^r 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  manned.  Washington  jumped  from  his  horse 

as  follows:  and  called  to  a  number  oi  bystanders-  "Why 

Thb  Good  Neighbor  ^^^t^y,.'!!^-  S,l""emen?     it  is  your  busl- 

(Remarlcs  of  Senator  A.  Wn^is  Robo^tson.  o!^^': eT^nt    nd 'a?  whrc^iS^^rr^^JS 

Democrat,  of  Virginia,  before  the  annual  followed  his  eiample                             ^        ™ 

convention  of  State  First  Aid  Squada  of  I  am  happy  to  be  listed   nj.  o„   h„„ 

oHH^if  ^^  ^°°°''  ^'"'^  ^  coveted  privilege  to  In    1934.    as   a   Member   of   the   House    I 

address    an    organization    whose    members  supported  a  tax  bUl  which  authorized  cor- 

Hrf^^'.^M  "'ll  ^w  ^^'■"^'^^  *°  '^^*^  ^«"ow  "ia°  poratlons.  as  well  as  Individuals,  in  comput- 

Sbnf      '  ChrLstlan  principle  of  a  good  jng  net  taxable  income,  to  deduct  contrl- 

neignoor.  butlons  to  volunteer  fire  companies      Later 

Cynics  are  often  heard  to  say  that  In  this  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue   expanded 

world  we  never  get  something  for  nothing,  that  provision  to  Include  volunteer  firs?  aid 

But  you  who  volunteer  as  members  of  local  and  rescue  squads.                volunteer  first  aid 

•2'>«     Z^^,^^  ^^'^  '^^'^^^  ^'l"*^^  belle  that  state-  Again,  In  1944.  during  World  War  IT    wi> 

\m     ^.riv  f^^^J^  ^""^  ^  ^"*°«  y°^  ^^«  ^°d  were  considering  a  bill  to  the  Hou7e"o  re«^ 

i.^1     f"3y*fP«^?™^"=^«d3  of  mercy  for  your  late    the    disposal    of   surpluf  GovemmlS 

1-285     ^?i°T„    f"-  ^i*^  "°  *^°"«^*  °'  '•^^^"d  ex-  property,  and  I  offered  an  amendmentTdd 

}•  ;l^     ttV      ^  ^°''^''*  satisfaction  that  comes  from  Ing  volunteer  fire  companies  to  thTtS-sun' 

im     J^r^  rfr^^^f  °'  *  ^°^  '**'^  °^  the  dls-  ported  agencies  entitled  t<rpr°orlty^  pu?: 

[.m     ^"^J!  °^  *  vo  untarlly  assumed  civic  duty,  chaae  surplus  fireflghtlng  equipment      ^ 

1*1     ..  Vwl,®*^^.^^^^*^  *°**^<=*Ptyourinvlta-  Later.  I  secured  a  provision  for  th«  rtn 

JSS     tion  because  the  service  you  are  performing     "" ^  '  ""*  **°- 

I'm     ^  ,^  ^^  '^^  '^*  °^^  Dominion  makes  me 
1W6     '^^^J^^^  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  which 
enabled  our  forefathers  to  build  a  great  na- 
tion out  of  a  wilderness  Is  not  dead. 
In  a  sense,  you  deserve  even  more  credit 
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nation    of   ambulances   and    other    flrst-ald 
equipment  to  these  rescue  squads. 

Back  m  the  horse  and  buggy  days,  when 
peop  e  were  content  to  Jog  along  dirt  roads 
at  a  leisurely  pace,  there  was  not  much  need 

ANNUAL    CONVENTION    OP    STA,^     sHnF'^'F^'"^"'"-^     ^^'"''^''^■!'^>^'u'SiT,T^o7I'i 
FIRST  AID  SQUADS  OP  VIHGINIA      Gul."'')SS  t"^  ^y  'Sj.,?' oS5'°'J.'     "^  ?'  T.'""'  '"  ""-"'^^^^^^ 

September  25.   1965.  the  distinguished    ^.'?^'»'«'«'>"«iikeyou.becai«  in  the    nof  b°.,f™  ™r!'\"?.lT.'i?5  y?M.«" 


ocpvcuiutrr    a,    iwia.    me    distinguished     H.riT^ V-™—      X:  r.,'  '"''■  »e<»u»e  m  the  not  be  surprised  to  hear  th^i  ni^  1.  .v 

Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  RobmtsokI     f«"f<>' C™S"»  ""KUy  a  day  passes  without  occurred  li  VlTBln?a     S  S,t  ,;S  ."'  ""f,? 

rt.1,™,.^  „  ......L.  ..'.'?r-  .™""."°''i     «  P'~  Tom  some  btoud  to  ha.e  the  Podeml  „t  fertile  TSr^  show^.t  °°"'" 

least  pour  out  were  killed  on  Virginia  highways. 
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I  have  no  doubt  these  figures  would  be 
even  higher  If  It  were  not  for  the  prompt 
and  efficient  action  of  your  members,  and 
Bimllar  first  aid  squada  across  the  Nation, 
m  rushing  to  the  scene  of  accidents  to  help 
get  the  injured  quickly  to  hospitals. 

The  need  for  volunteer  first  aid  and  rescue 
squads  Is  demonstrated  more  dramatically 
by  a  calculation  made  by  the  National  Safety 
Council. 

The  Council  found  that  In  1963  accidents 
of  all  kinds  cause  one  death  every  5  minutes, 
and  one  person  Injured  every  3  seconds. 

For  motor  vehicles  alone,  the  rates  were 
a  death  every  12  minutes  and  an  injury  every 
20  seconds. 

At  work,  the  rates  were  a  death  every  37 
minutes  and  an  injury  every  16  seconds. 

At  home,  a  death  every  18  minutes  and  an 
injury  every  7  seconds. 

In  1963  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  found  that  accidents  of  all 
kinds  kill  95,000  persons  and  Injure  45  mil- 
lion a  year.  This  means  that  approximately 
one  person  In  four  sustains  some  type  of 
injury  each  year.  The  figures  may  be  slightly 
higher  now  than  they  were  2  years  ago. 

Although  motor  vehicle  accidents  are  an 
important  cause  of  death  in  all  age  brackets, 
they  are  especially  significant  In  the  group 
from  15  through  24  years  of  age.  In  this 
bracket.  38  persons  per  hundred  thousand 
are  killed  in  motor  vehicle  accidents  annu- 
ally, the  highest  rate  for  any  group  less  than 
75  years  old. 

Only  three  conditions  exceed  accidents  as 
a  cause  of  death.  They  are  heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  vascular  lesions  affecting  the 
central  nervous  system. 

After  delving  into  these  statistics  I  had  a 
new  realization  of  the  Importance  of  your 
volunteer  first  aid  and  rescue  squads,  not 
only  to  the  communities  In  which  they  are 
organized,  but  to  the  thousands  of  tourists 
who  visit  Virginia's  historic  spots  and  scenic 
attractions  each  year. 

I  want  to  make  a  special  mention  of  Capt. 
Julian  Wise  of  Roanoke,  who  In  1928. 
founded  the  Roanoke  Life  Saving  and  First 
Aid  Crew — the  Nation's  first  of  such  orga- 
nizations. Today,  they  are  nationwide.  In 
Virginia,  there  are  now  101  squads,  with 
about  3.500  volunteer  members. 

But  the  real  pioneer  of  this  movement  was 
the  Good  Samaritan,  of  whom  Christ  spoke 
nearly  2,000  years  ago.  I  am  sure  that  you 
remember  the  story,  in  the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  Luke,  about  the  man  who  was  travel- 
ing from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  when  he  fell 
among  robbers.  They  stripped  him  and  left 
him  wounded  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

Then  we  are  told  of  travelers  who  went 
their  way  without  lending  a  helping  hand 
to  the  wounded  man.  But  a  Samaritan  was 
moved  to  compassion.  He  bound  up  the 
man's  wounds,  placed  him  on  his  own  beast 
and  took  him  to  the  nearest  inn. 

The  Samaritan  gave  the  Innkeeper  some 
coins  and  instructed  him  to  take  care  of  the 
wounded  man.  The  Samaritan  also  assxired 
the  innkeeper  he  would  stop  on  his  return 
Journey  amd  make  up  any  deficit  in  the 
wounded  man's  bill. 

In  the  busy  world  of  the  20th  century 
you  men  are  doing  exactly  what  the  Good 
Samaritan  did  on  the  road  to  Jericho,  and. 
while  ycu  do  not  expect  material  rewards 
for  your  service,  we  can  be  sure  that  your 
generosity  and  compassion  for  your  fellow 
man  Is  not  going  unnoticed  by  the  God  who 
watches  over  all  of  us.  and  h&a  given  to  the 
civilized  world  its  present  concept  of  a  good 
neighbor. 

PROSPERITY  BOOMS  BUT  FARMERS 
KEEP  GETTING  LESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  months,  there  has  been  some  in- 
crease in  food  prices.    Many  thoughtless 


people  might  blame  that  on  the  farmer. 
The  fact  is  that  the  farmer  now,  and  for 
a  number  of  years — in  fact,  throughout 
the  current  unparalleled  prosperity,  has 
been  taking  it  on  the  chin. 

As  the  housewife's  prices  have  in- 
creased, the  amount  the  farmer  receives 
has  been  going  down.  The  farmer  has 
not  only  received  a  smaller  share,  he  has 
also  been  getting  less  absolutely. 

Just  think  of  it — retail  food  prices  have 
been  going  up  every  year  without  excep- 
tion since  1959,  and  farm  prices — what 
the  farmer  receives  for  that  food — ^have 
been  going  down  every  year  without  ex- 
ception since  1959. 

One  of  the  finest  farm  publications  in 
the  country,  the  Wisconsin  Agricultur- 
alist &  Farmer  in  its  September  25  edi- 
tion tells  this  story  briefly,  but  eloquently. 

As  the  Agriculturalist  sums  it  up: 

The  retailer  asked  more  and  got  It.  Farm- 
ers on  the  other  hand  have  taken  less.  They 
have  not  had  the  bargaining  power  that  rests 
in  the  hands  of  the  food  chains. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  entitled,  "Farmers  Keep  Get- 
ting Less"  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fabmers  Kxep  Gettino  Less 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  meas- 
ures the  retail  cost  of  food  by  what  It  calls 
the  "farm  food  market  basket."  This  in- 
cludes typical  foods  ttiat  a  housewife  might 
purchase  during  the  year.  The  retail  cost 
has  gone  up  every  one  of  ttie  last  6  years. 

Year: 

1959 __  $985 

1960 991 

1961- 997 

1962 _ 1,  006 

1963-__ __  1,  013 

1964 1,  015 

The  farm  value — the  price  received  by 
farmers — for  these  Items  has  been  going 
down. 

Tear: 

1959 _ $377 

1960 383 

1961 380 

1962 384 

1963. 374 

1964 _ 373 

The  farmer's  share  of  the  housewife's  dol- 
lar shrvmk  from  43  percent  in  1954  to  38  per- 
cent in  1959.    It  Is  now  37  percent. 

People  in  the  food  industry  have  often 
tried  to  explain  away  these  trends  by  say- 
ing that  retailers  have  fixed  costs,  such  as 
labor,  transportation,  packaging,  rent,  and 
so  on.  They  point  to  rising  costs.  So  they 
say  retailers  cannot  reduce  prices  in  the 
store  when  farm  prices  go  down. 

But  the  price  to  the  ho\isewife  has  gone  up 
at  almost  a  constant  rate,  as  this  chart 
shows.  Tills  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
downwr.rd  trend  of  farm  prices  had  varied 
from  year  to  year. 

RETAn.  PRICES 

Years :  Percent 

1959  to  1960  Increased 0.  6 

1960  to  1961  Increased .  6 

1961  to  1962  increased .  9 

1962  to  1963  Increased .  7 

1963  to  1964  Increased .  2 

FARM  PRICES 

Years : 

1959  to  1960  decreased 3.  6 

1960  to  1961  decreased .  8 

1961  to  1962  increased 1. 0 

1962  to  1963  decreased 2.  6 

1963  to  1964  decreased .  3 


The  Eu^ument  of  fixed  rising  costs  isn't  the 
answer.  Farmers  have  had  fixed  costs  that 
were  rising  too. 

We  will  not  argue  that  the  retailer  should 
not  have  gotten  more  money  for  the  food  he 
sold.  But  it  is  clear  tliat  retail  stores  have 
been  able  to  counteract  rising  costs  by  charg- 
ing higher  prices — even  when  farm  prices 
went  down. 

The  retailer  asked  more  and  got  It. 
Farmers  on  the  other  hand  have  taken  less. 
They  have  not  had  the  bargaining  power  that 
rests  in  the  hands  of  the  food  chains. 


SHRIVER'S    INDEPENDENT    AUDITS 
BRING  UNUSUAL  EFFICIENCY  TO 
ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAM 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  al- 
most everyone  applauds  the  objectives 
of  the  antipoverty  program,  but  some 
on  this  floor  and  elsewhere  have  criti- 
cized its  administration.    This  was  par- 
ticularly true  this  year,  when  the  anti- 
poverty  bill  and  conference  report  came 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  a  Senator  or 
any  other  interested  citizen  appraise  a 
vast,  complex,  new  program  like  this? 
If  the  program  were  a  business  opera- 
tion, the  first  thing  an  experienced  busi- 
nessman would  do  would  be  to  call  in 
a  competent,  reliable,  independent  audi- 
tor, or  a  private  accounting  firm  to  go 
over  the  operation  and  identify  the  waste, 
the  extravagance,  and  if  there  is  any — 
the  illegal  or  even  criminal  activity. 

Why  not  apply  this  to  the  antipoverty 
program? 

The  answer,  Mr.  President,  Is  that  this 
is  exactly  what  Director  Sargent  Shriver 
has  done. 

As  Lyman  Bryan,  director  of  the 
Washington  office  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  CPA's  has  written: 

Sargent  Slirlver,  Director  of  the  GEO. 
brought  to  Government  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
perience acquired  in  private  business  and  a 
healthy  respect  for  the  skills  of  accountants. 
His  decision  to  use  Independent  auditors  was 
based  on  personal  knowledge  of  their  skills 
and  an  unusual  awareness  of  an  opport\inlty 
for  outside  accountants  to  perform  a  signifi- 
cant public  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
Bryan  column  published  in  the  Septem- 
ber 1965  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Ac- 
cotmtancy.  Incidentally,  the  Journal 
is  the  official  organ  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Certified  Public  Accountants. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Washington  Backgrottnd — Antipoverty: 
The  Accountant's  Responsibiutt 

Being  against  poverty  is  like  being  against 
sin.  Hardly  anyone  disagrees  with  the  basic 
sentiment  expressed.  On  the  antipoverty 
question,  however,  the  fighting  starts  early, 
as  to  the  action,  the  timing,  the  methods, 
and  the  targets. 

The  current  Federal  antipoverty  program 
is  the  case  in  point.  Federal  policy  is  clear. 
With  nearly  $2  billion  already  allocated,  and 
with  a  clear-cut  Presidential  and  congres- 
sional mandate  In  favor  of  the  general  idea, 
the  most  difficult  problem  of  the  adminis- 
tering Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  now 
will  be  to  achieve  maximum  use  of  massive 
resources.  It  has  again  enlisted  account- 
ants to  help  it  do  so. 

Washington  Backgroiind  (Jtme,  p.  26)  has 
already    reported    that,    by    administrative 
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action,  accountanta  would  be  Involved  In  the 
prograQi,  particularly  In  the  caae  of  pre- 
grant  attestations  of  accounting  systeois  of 
certain  grantees.  This  cvurent  column  an- 
nounces a  more  recent  and  far  larger  In- 
volvement, in  the  case  of  audits  (after 
award)  of  grants  to  certain  private  nonprofit 
grantees  under  the  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram of  the  OEO  (described  In  vol.  n. 
FlnaBclal  Instructions,  CAP  Guide,  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity) . 

The  cited  docimient  contains  the  follow- 
ing proviso,  conveying  the  OEO  action  : 

"Audits  shall  be  conducted  In  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
by  Independent  certified  public  accountants 
or  by  Independent  public  accountants  who 
are  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a 
State  or  other  political  subdivision  of  the 
United  States." 

These  audits  will  apply  to  several  hundred 
grants  (averaging  well  Into  six  figures)  al- 
ready made  or  about  to  be  made  during  the 
current  year.  The  program  Is  expected  to 
accelerate.  Some  typical  recipients  would 
include  settlement  houses,  youth  planning 
groups  and  vocational  training  centers. 
Grantees  are  responsible  for  engaging  the 
auditors.  Up  to  90  percent  of  the  funds.  In 
each  such  grant,  are  Federal.  Some  grant- 
ees are  newly  created.  Others  have  operated 
for  years.  Since  the  program  Is  In  the  anti- 
poverty  area,  all  fees  to  grantees  will  be 
closely  perused  by  the  agency. 

Sargent  Shrlver,  Director  of  the  OEO,  has 
attracted  congressional  respect  during  his 
period  as  Peace  Corps  administrator.  He 
brought  to  Government  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
perience acquired  in  private  business  and  a 
healthy  respect  for  the  skills  of  accountants. 
His  decision  to  use  independent  auditors 
was  based  on  personal  knowledge  of  their 
skills,  and  an  unusual  awareness  of  an  oi>- 
portunlty  for  outside  accountants  to  per- 
form a  significant  public  service. 

Commenting  after  the  earlier  announce- 
ment in  June  Washington  Background,  Mr. 
Shrlver  said:  "I  am  gratified  to  learn  of  the 
accounting  profession's  awareness  of  the 
challenges  presented  to  it  by  the  President's 
antipoverty  program  •  •  •.  I  am  particu- 
larly happy  to  learn  of  the  arrangements  that 
are  being  planned  between  the  AICPA  and 
the  OEO  Audit  Division,  to  facilitate  appro- 
priate audits  of  OEO  private  nonprofit 
grantees." 

Here  Mr.  Shrlver  was  referring  to  the 
then-pending  establishment  of  an  AICPA 
committee  on  relations  with  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  (reporting  to  a  senior 
committee).  Created  by  President  Thomas 
D.  Plynn  following  the  agency's  decision  to 
\1S6  independent  auditors,  it  is  designed  to 
help  the  agency  create  an  envlronnient  in 
which  Independent  audits  can  be  most  effec- 
tive. Eugene  C.  Moyer.  Washington.  D.C., 
chairman  of  the  conomlttee.  has  already  held 
preliminary  meetings  with  his  committee 
and  with  0E90  officials,  with  additional  ex- 
changes scheduled  as  this  Is  written. 

The  intriguing  and  challenging  responsi- 
bility for  establishing  and  maintaining 
soiind  financial  controls  over  Federal  grants 
in  the  OEO  program  rest  primarily  on 
Nathan  Cutler,  director  of  audits  for  OEO 
and  his  underlying  professional  staff.  In 
this  context,  Mr.  Cutler  has  also  cited  the 
particular  importance  of  independent  audits. 
followed  by  his  own  agency's  comprehensive 
review  and  use  of  such  reports,  as  a  key 
factor  in  the  conmaunity  action  program. 

Two  general  volumes  of  instructional 
guides  (both  available  from  OEO)  have  al- 
ready been  produced,  and  still  others  are 
in  process.  Some  changes  will  inevitably 
occur  in  existing  instructions,  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  program  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  added  experience. 


The  agency  is  also  planning  use  of  outside 
accountants  in  certain  related  compliance 
areas.  As  background  for  further  decisions, 
the  American  Institute  has  noted  a  general 
policy,  summarized  by  the  statement  that 
"compliance  work  should  be  encouraged,  as 
long  as  the  accountant's  area  of  responsi- 
bility is  clearly  defined,  and  where  the 
accountant's  skills  equip  him  for  the  task." 
Chairman  Moyer's  committee  will,  of  coiirse, 
discuss  all  existing  and  future  OEO  guide- 
lines as  to  the  independent  audit  program 
with  Mr.  Cutler  and  his  staff,  as  one  of  the 
characteristic  functions  of  AICPA  commit- 
tees working  within  Federal  agency  programs 
Involving  independent  auditors. 

Given  the  clear  Federal  decision  to  appro- 
priate money  In  a  massive  campaign  to 
stimulate  a  "war  on  poverty,"  and  given 
OEO's  decisions  as  to  how  and  in  what  ways 
this  money  can  best  achieve  statutory  objec- 
tives, the  independent  auditor  will  be  signi- 
ficantly Involved  in  helping  OEO  to  see  that 
private  nonprofit  grant  recipients  establish 
and  maintain  effective  accounting. 

Ltmam  Bbtan. 


NELSON'S  FIGHT  FOR  APOSTLE  IS- 
LANDS AS  NATIONAL  RECREA- 
TION  AREA   WINS   RECOGNITION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Nelson, 
has  made  a  superlative  fight  to  make  the 
Apostle  Islands  a  national  recreational 
area.  These  beautiful  islands  lie  a  scant 
450  miles  from  Chicago,  just  off  Ashland, 
Wis.,  in  Lake  Superior.  Lovers  of  the 
out  of  doors  will  find  few  places  in  the 
world  with  more  delightful,  wild  beauty. 

As  the  Chicago  Tribune  wrote  just 
last  Sunday : 

They're  lonely,  beautiful,  and  only  450 
miles  from  Chicago,  the  Apostle  Islands. 
There  are  22  of  them,  virtually  uninhabited, 
thick  with  evergreen  and  hardwood,  alive 
with  deer  and  bear  •  •  •  the  islands  in 
the  first  green  of  spring,  in  the  cool  full- 
ness of  summer,  or  the  many-colored  radi- 
ance of  autumn  are  well  worth  a  visit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  written  by  Jeanne  Barry  and 
published  in  Simday's  Chicago  Tribune 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Apostxx    Islands:    Wild,    Beatttzful — Lakx 
Superior's  22  Gems 

(By  Jeanne  Barry) 

BAYnELD,  Wis. — They're  lonely,  wildly 
beautiful,  and  only  450  miles  from  Chicago: 
the  Apostle  Islands.  There  are  22  of  them, 
virtually  uninhabited,  thick  with  evergreen 
and  hardwood,  alive  with  deer  and  bear. 
They  occupy  that  part  of  Lake  Superior  that 
lies  off  Bayfield,  at  Wisconsin's  northernmost 
tip.  Exciting  plans  are  now  afoot  to  make 
them  a  national  recreational  area.  Regard- 
less of  how  that  comes  out,  the  islands  In  the 
first  green  of  spring,  in  the  cool  fullness  of 
summer,  or  the  many-colored  radiance  of 
autumn  are  well  worth  a  visit. 

The  drive  to  Bayfield  Is  over  superlative  toll 
and  freeways  (U.S.  51  or  Wisconsin  13).  As 
soon  as  you  cross  the  45th  parallel  Just  north 
of  Wausau,  central  Wisconsin's  rolling  green 
countryside  ever  so  subtly  takes  on  the  look 
of  the  north.  The  evergreen,  the  pines,  the 
spruce,  and  white  birch  are  grander  and  more 
frequent.  The  air  is  keener,  and  there's  a 
Just-discemlble  change  in  the  quality  of 
light.    The  ribbon  of  road  becomes  progres- 


sively empty  and  on  either  side  are  the 
woods — lovely,  dark,  and  deep. 

Bayfield,  the  Jumplng-off  place  for  the 
islands,  is  a  Jaggedly  attractive  town  of  some 
980  persons,  with  steep  hUIs  and  quiet  streetj 
and  a  breathtaking  view  of  the  largest  body 
of  fresh  water  In  the  world.  Any  place  you 
stay  in  Bayfield,  in  cabins,  motels,  or  an  Inn 
you  can  see  the  sparkling  waters  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  gull's  wheel  and  the  guu-j 
cry  are  part  of  each  day's  delight. 

Almost  everybody's  headquarters  seems  to 
be  an  aging  inn  and  restaurant  run  by  Vie 
and  Irene  Greunke.  A  sign  over  the  door 
reads  "Pishing  spoken  here,"  and  sets  the 
friendly  tone  and  outdoors  quality  of  the 
whole  region. 

Talk  centers  on  the  vagaries  of  the  lake  and 
the  condition  of  the  fishing  (one  neophyte 
went  trolling  in  the  bright  blue  waters, 
hooked  11  trout  and  a  lifelong  affinity  for  the 
sport) .  and  the  prospects  for  hvmtlng.  The 
deer  season  opens  in  mid-October  and  lasts 
for  a  month.  Deer  are  abundant  and  bear 
can  be  seen. 

Besides  the  sportsmen,  the  commercial 
fishermen  steam  out  into  the  cold,  blue  water 
seeking  the  great  whitefish  for  which  the 
area  Is  famous.  A  ruinous  period  for  the 
commercial  fishermen  began  12  years  ago 
when  the  lamprey  eel  slithered  from  the 
ocean  into  Lake  Superior  and  destroyed  the 
trout. 

Bayfield's  fishing  fleet  of  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred boats  was  reduced  to  a  current  20.  How- 
ever,  the  fight  against  the  lamprey  is  bearing 
fruit,  and  a  kind  of  wild  ecstasy  can  be  de- 
tected in  Bayfield  voices:  "The  trout's  com- 
ing back,"  they  say.  The  conunercial  catch 
of  this  fish  Is  stUl  rigidly  limited,  but  the 
outlook  Is  optimistic.  Mute  evidence  of  what 
happened  can  be  easily  seen.  A  large  dock- 
side  building,  once  a  fishery,  is  marked:  For 
Rent  or  Sale.  And  fishing  boats  with  names 
that  sang  of  high  hopes  or  adventure,  or  hon- 
ored a  lady,  lie  askew  in  a  kind  of  graveyard- 
by-the-Iake,  overgrown  with  sandspit  grass 
and  spiky  magenta  knotweed. 

The  best  way  to  see  the  Islands  is  to  start 
with  the  largest,  Madeline,  and  spend  a  day 
or  stay  overnight.  Two  small  ferries,  the 
Nichevo  and  the  Har  Goto,  make  the  3-mlle 
run  at  frequent  Intervals  from  the  Bayfield 
docks.  Each  carry  9  cars  and  as  many  as 
150  passengers. 

Madeline  is  the  only  one  of  the  Islands 
with  a  permanent  popxilation.  It  varies  from 
1.000  in  the  summer  to  250  In  the  winter.  A 
visit  to  the  museum  at  LaPointe  on  the 
Island  will  orient  the  visitor  historically. 
The  Chippewa  (OJlbway)  ranged  the  island 
from  arovmd  1490  and  called  it  the  Island  of 
the  Golden  Breasted  Woodpeckers.  Then 
came  the  French  Voyageurs.  the  early 
hunters,  trappers,  fur  traders,  loggers,  and 
fishermen.  Some  place  Etienne  Brule's  visit 
to  Madeline  as  early  as  1618,  2  years  before 
the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock.  The 
museima's  mementos  include  a  recent  ac- 
quisition: a  contraband  whisky  still  that  was 
left  anonymously  one  moonlight  night  on 
the  museum's  frame  porch.  Visitors  include 
old  fishermen  and  loggers,  one  of  whom 
noted  in  passing  that  they  only  used  the 
big  potato  masher  exhibited  when  the  group 
was  small.  "When  the  camp  was  really 
crowded,  we'd  use  somebody's  wooden  leg." 
he  said. 

A  drive  on  the  50  miles  of  road  that  criss- 
cross the  island  reveals  startlingly  beau- 
tiful second  growths  of  pine  and  hardwood 
and  vista  after  vista  of  sparkling  water. 
framed  in  pine  boughs.  It's  a  good  Idea 
to  park  on  Hagen  Road  and  wander  down  to 
the  picturesque  cove  named  after  the  Island's 
oldest  fisherman,  John  Hagen,  who  died  re- 
cently after  fishing  the  waters  for  65  years. 
Time  was  when  he  and  his  brother  used  to 
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bring  in  as  much  as  2,600  pounds  of  lake 
trout  in  a  day,  and  the  cove  was  alive  with 
boats  and  hungry  herring  gulls.  Today,  next 
to  the  gone-to-rust  gear,  are  a  few  wisps  of 
torn  net  and  an  occasional  loon.  Almost 
everywhere  around  the  island  are  miles  and 
miles  of  deserted  golden  sand.  Those  of  us 
used  to  Lake  Michigan  off  Chicago  found  the 
clarity  of  Lake  Superior  a  Joy.  While  Its 
average  August  temperatxire  Is  47,  the  shoals 
around  the  Island  were  warm  and  delight- 
ful to  swim  In.  A  word  of  caution:  If  you 
wish  to  stay  overnight  on  Madeline,  reserva- 
tions are  important.  There  Is  one  hotel  and 
about  two  dozen  cabins  sprawled  over  the 
13.000-acre  Island. 

Each  of  the  Islands,  a  few  of  which  are 
privately  owned,  has  something  to  recom- 
mend it. 

Stockton  is  one  of  the  loveliest,  with  water- 
worn  caves  and  extensive  beaches.  One  has 
sand  that  sings  as  you  scrunch  along  it. 

The  northernmost  of  the  Islands  is  Devil's, 
and  it's  only  when  the  lake  is  calm  that  the 
Chippewa  visit  It.  An  Important  Coast  Guard 
station.  Devil's  Island  has  felt  the  full  fury 
of  Lake  Superior's  awesome  storms  and  looks 
It;  Pounding  water  has  battered  some  of  the 
deepest  and  most  dramatic  cave  formations 
to  be  seen  anywhere.  In  fair  weather  or 
foul,  the  Coast  Guard  mans  the  station, 
flashing  a  comforting  beacon  to  Duluth  or 
Ashland-bound  freighters. 

Off  Bayfield,  the  lake  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  favorite  with  sailors.  There's  nearly  always 
a  fair  vrtnd  during  the  day. 

You  take^the  Kennedy  Expressway  to  the 
Northwest  "follway,  and  that  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin line.  A  freeway  carries  you  to  U.S.  51  or 
Wisconsin  13.  The  going  is  easy  on  either  of 
them. 


THE  STRANGE  TACTICS  OP 
EXTREMISM 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  was  asked  by  the  American  Political 
Science  Review  to  comment  on  an  excel- 
lent book  written  by  Harry  and  Bonaro 
Overstreet  entitled  "The  Strange  Tactics 
of  Extremism."  As  I  stated  in  my  re- 
view which  appeared  in  the  June  1965 
issue  of  the  American  Political  Science 
Review  this  Is  "a  needed,  perceptive,  and 
readable  book."  I  ask  consent  that  this 
review  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  book  re- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Review    of   "Thk   Strange   Tactics   or   Ex- 
tremism"  BT    Harrt    and    Bonaro   Over- 
street 
(Reviewed  by  U.S.  Senator  Thomas  H. 

EUCHEL) 

Harry  and  Bonaro  Overstreet's  "The 
Strange  Tactics  of  Extremism"  Is  a  needed, 
perceptive,  and  readable  book.  It  is  a  needed 
book  because  American  society  is  once  again 
imder  attack — as  it  has  been  at  various  times 
in  oxir  history — by  a  small,  dedicated  hand- 
ful of  zealots,  in  whose  breasts  flames  the 
most  virulent  of  hatred,  who  would  advance 
their  own  distorted  views  of  public  policy  and 
their  own  thirst  for  personal  power  by  play- 
ing on  the  fears  of,  as  well  as  seeking  to 
intimidate,  some  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
The  know-nothings,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the 
Communists,  and  now  the  multiple  front 
elements  of  the  radical  tight:  all  have  had, 
and  some  continue  to  have,  their  moments 
on  the  American  scene.  Public  awareness  of 
their  real  alms,  and  an  aroused  recognition 
of  the  danger  have  meant,  and  hopefully, 
will  always  mean,  their  sure  demise. 

It  is  a  perceptive  book  because  the  Over- 
streets  are  no  strangers  to  the  strategies  and 


tactics  of  those  whose  anachronistic  views 
of  the  world  about  them  leads  them  to  Jeer 
at  almost  anyone  who  seeks  prepress  in  this 
age  of  science  and  space.  Three  books  and 
years  of  research  on  conunvmism  and  the 
tactics  of  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  provide  an  ex- 
cellent background  to  analyze  and  explore 
the  tactics  of  the  radical  rightist  movement. 

It  is  a  readable  book  because  the  Over- 
streets  are  the  Overstreets  and  they  seek  to 
communicate  their  thought  and  their  find- 
ings to  the  many  rather  than  to  the  select 
few.  They  write  not  merely  for  the  profes- 
sional students  of  radical  groups  but  for  the 
laymen  in  cities  and  towns  across  America 
who,  if  they  are  to  help  preserve  our  Nation, 
must  be  provided  with  the  Intellectual  tools 
which  wUl  expose  the  fallacies  in  the  think- 
ing of  those  on  both  the  far  left  and  the  far 
right. 

The  Overstreets  are  biased.  So  am  I,  for 
they  believe,  as  I  believe.  In  the  concept  of 
a  democracy  In  a  republic.  They  believe,  as 
I  believe,  In  the  values  of  free  and  decent 
discussion.  They  have  faith,  as  I  have  faith, 
that  an  American  people,  given  the  f6u:ts, 
will,  in  the  long  run,  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  and  make  the  right  decision.  Most 
Americans,  I  tliink,  share  this  bias.  The  cur- 
rent problem  is :  What  must  we  as  Americans 
do  to  preserve  a  system  of  free  discussion 
when  it  is  undermined  by  radicals  on  both 
ends  of  the  political  spectrum. 

Before  one  can  act  with  wisdom,  one  mtist 
understand.  The  Overstreets  assist  In  pro- 
viding that  understanding,  as  they  take  you 
through  the  labyrinth  of  ideology  and  tactics 
as  practiced  by  Robert  Welch  and  the  John 
Birch  Society,  Dan  Smoot  in  his  report,  Carl 
Mclntlre  and  his  20th  Century  Reformation 
Hour.  Myers  G.  Lowman  and  his  Circuit  Rid- 
ers, Edgar  C.  Bundy  and  his  Church  League  of 
America,  and  Billy  James  Hargls  and  his 
Christian  Crusade. 

Prof.  RevUo  P.  Oliver,  associate  editor 
of  the  John  Birch  Society  magazine,  Ameri- 
can Opinion,  believes,  according  to  the  Over- 
streets,  that  President  John  P.  Kennedy  was 
assassinated  becatise  he  was  falling  behind  in 
"delivering  the  assigned  quota  of  conspira- 
torial gains"  (p.  239).  Is  this  too  far  re- 
moved from  Robert  Welch's  incredible  state- 
ment that  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  the  last 
Republican  President,  was  "a  conscious  agent 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy"?  Of  course 
not. 

The  Overstreets  note  early  in  the  book  (p. 
17)  that  both  Lenin  and  Hitler  set  down 
their  alms  and  tactics  for  all  the  world  to  see, 
but  few  paid  attention  until  acts  were  com- 
mitted, and  by  that  time  it  was  almost  too 
late.  The  Overstreets  want  us  to  begin  our 
homework  on  the  radical  right  now,  and  note 
that  "the  materials  we  need  to  read  are  being 
published  in  our  midst  every  day  of  the 
week.  The  problem  we  have  to  cope  with  is 
that  of  our  own  iinawareness  of  the  need  to 
learn"  (p.  18).  They  state  that  while  the 
John  Birch  Society  "is  in  the  American 
scene,  it  is  not  of  it:  certainly  not  in  the  re- 
lationship it  defines  between  leader  and  led" 
(p.  36).  To  its  leader,  Mr.  Welch,  democ- 
racy is  "a  perennial  fraud"  (p.  36).  As  my 
colleague,  Senator  Milton  Youno,  Republi- 
can, of  North  Dakota,  noted  when  he  revealed 
some  of  the  activities  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety, a  high  percentage  of  those  whom  Mr. 
Welch  att£u;ks  are  "middle-of-the-road,  and 
even  conservative.  Republicans"  (p.  42). 

The  Overstreets  ask  what  is  the  worst  that 
men  can  say  of  extremism?  Their  tentative 
answer  is  in  accord  with  the  values  of  West- 
em  man  which  have  slowly  been  attained 
over  the  ages  and  that  is  that  "extremism 
*  *  *  pronounces  a  death  sentence  upon 
honest  communication"  (p.  64) .  They  ana- 
lyze the  nature  of  the  extremist  communi- 
cation and  skillfully  reveal  the  iUoglc  of  its 


structure  and  the  misleading  innuendo 
which  is  drawn  from  the  irrelevant  fact.  In 
this  regard,  perhaps  the  understatement  of 
the  book  Is  that  "one  key  to  Welch's  success 
is  his  remarkable  power  to  use  the  tools  of 
scholarship  without  letting  them  cramp  his 
style"  (p.  85) . 

The  tactics  of  the  far  right  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  far  left:  The  reading  rooms,  the 
periodicals,  the  radio  and  TV  programs, 
speakers  bureau,  all  serve  to  inculcate  the 
faithful;  the  letter  writing  and  p>etition  pass- 
ing serve  to  keep  them  busy,  and  the  fronts 
to  confuse  the  oppKSsitlon  and  attract  the 
willing  dupe.  The  radical  right  is  against, 
rather  than  for  something.  Thus,  they  op- 
pose the  United  Nations,  NATO,  the  income 
tax,  civil  rights,  the  Supreme  Court.  Radio 
Free  Europe,  and  the  Peace  Corps,  and  so  on. 
They  deal  in  stereotypes  rather  than  prob- 
lems (p.  123).  Perhaps  the  radical  right's 
basic  disservice  is,  as  the  authors  note,  that 
he  treats  the  term  "commtmism"  as  a  spa- 
cious container  that  can  be  made  to  hold 
all  the  religious,  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic attitudes  and  policies  of  which  he 
disapproves  (p. 191). 

The  Overstreets  correctly  make  it  clear  that 
conservatism  should  not  be  equated  with 
radicalism  of  the  right,  any  more  than  Ub- 
erallsm  should  be  equated  with  commimlsm. 
They  note  that  "at  the  risk  of  being  repe- 
titious, we  would  stress  again  that  not  every- 
one who  sees  danger  in  the  growth  of  cen- 
tralized government  or  who  opposes  Federal 
housing  and  aid  to  education  is  thereby 
proved  to  be  an  extremist.  What  counts  is 
the  manner  in  which  these  issues  are  inter- 
preted" (p.  212) . 

The  radical  rightist  is  against  any  area  of 
agreement  between  America's  two  great  po- 
litical parties,  he  seeks  to  politicallze  every 
aspect  of  life  as  does  the  totalitarian,  he 
seeks  to  Infect  related  groups  in  society  and 
create  intolerance  to  all  who  oppose  his  alms, 
he  believes  in  secrecy,  and  also  in  a  double 
standard  of  conduct  (pp.  224-225).  The 
Overstreets  urge  conservatives  to  learn  what 
the  radical  right  can  do  as  the  liberals  were 
educated  to  what  the  radical  left  could  do  In 
the  1930's  and  1940's.  What  is  the  best  way 
to  do  this?  Ask  the  radical  rightists  "to 
substantiate  every  charge  they  make  and 
•  •  •  then  (give)  the  fullest  possible  pub- 
licity •  •  •  to  their  responses"  (p.  249). 
The  authors  note  that  the  schools,  the  PTA's, 
the  mental  health  movement,  and  the  public 
libraries  have  long  been  particular  right- 
wing  targets  (pp.  266-267) .  To  protect  these 
institutions  from  the  onslaught  of  the  ex- 
tremists, and  to  expose  the  contradictory 
nature  of  extremist  beliefs,  the  Overstreets 
advocate  full  and  free  discussions.  They 
note  that  labeling  the  radical  right  as  fas- 
cist or  anarchic  is  not  only  emotional,  but 
Incorrect.  If  any  label  can  be  applied  to 
these  extremists  It  is  that  of  anarchic  totali- 
tarianism (p.  268) .  The  radical  rightist  line 
conclude  the  authors  "Is  not  tmderwritten 
by  any  coherent  theory.  It  is  a  product  of 
anger,  not  of  thought;  of  anger,  and  of  a  will 
to  be  on  top  of  some  heap.  It  expresses  a 
determination  to  climb  up  and  to  pull  down" 
(p.  268). 

While  noting  that  the  strength  of  the 
Nation  Is  in  its  liberal-conservative  or  con- 
servative-liberal center,  perhaps  the  authors 
place  too  great  a  stress  here  and  there  on  the 
liberal  or  the  conservative  in  American  soci- 
ety. Such  labels  even  though  we  admit 
their  lack  of  preclseness  connote  an  empha- 
sis on  and  commitment  to  ideology  which  I 
do  not  believe  exists.  I  hope  also  that  the 
authors  will  some  day  tindertake  a  further 
work  dealing  with  extremism  in  our  society 
and  attempt  to  determine  the  causes  of  the 
frustrations  which  have  provided  the  mate- 
rial upon  which  such  groups  thrive. 
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Of  particular  Interest  to  educators,  and  a 
sentiment  with  which  this  reviewer  concurs. 
l£  the  OverstreetB'  admonition  to  those  In 
charge  of  our  schools  that  perhaps  our  young 
people  should  have  more  familiarity  with 
"the  great  words  of  our  tradition  so  that 
they  win  have,  all  their  lives,  the  supportive 
companionship  of  these  words  when  they 
need  them"  (p.  296) .  The  authors  are  think- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Gettysburg  Address.  While  such  a  plea 
might  sound  corny  to  some  who  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  the  fine  points  of  analyz- 
ing the  governmental  processes  and  dealing 
with  the  sophisticated  methodologies  of  the 
behavioral  sciences,  it  is  time  all  of  us  real- 
ized that  there  Is  more  to  goveriunent  In 
a  free  society  than  the  analysis  of  particular 
Issues  or  the  statistical  predictability  of  par- 
ticular decisionmakers.  There  Is  a  spirit  of 
freedom  which  must  be  conveyed  In  terms 
of  our  past  If  we  are  to  keep  faith  with  the 
futm-e.  That  Is  the  challenge  of  the  Over- 
streets,  not  only  to  their  fellow  Americans, 
but  to  all  who  seek,  through  service  and 
through  Instruction,  to  set  an  example  for 
the  young  men  and  women  of  ovir  land. 

The  radical  reactionary  right  in  the  United 
States  poses  a  danger  for  our  country.  It 
Is  constantly  seeking  to  undermine  faith 
In  government  and  In  public  servants.  Any- 
one who  disagrees  with  Its  fanatical  beliefs 
Is  In  danger  of  false  and  venomous  attack 
and  abuse.  The  time  for  all  decent,  reason- 
able citizens  to  stand  up  against  radicals, 
left  and  right.  Is  certainly  here.  The  Over- 
ctreets  have  shown  how  this  stand  can  be 
intelligently,  responsibly,  and  patriotically 
taken. 


THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL  AS  A  RE- 
PORTING LABORATORY  FOR 
GRADUATE  JOURNALISM  STU- 
DENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  I  made  reference  in  the 
Senate  to  a  program  for  Washington 
student  correspondents  which  w^as  being 
planned  at  the  MedlU  School  of  Jour- 
nalism of  Northwestern  University.  I 
am  delighted  to  learn  that  these  plans 
are  now  complete.  Next  spring  we  will 
welcome  to  Washington  graduate  stu- 
dents from  the  school  who  will  be  repKart- 
ing  as  accredited  correspondents  for 
several  small  daily  newspapers. 

This  exceptional  program  will  not  only 
give  these  young  journalists  a  profound 
experience  in  the  gathering  of  the  news 
as  it  is  generated  in  the  Capital  of  the 
Nation  but  it  will  also  provide  the  smaller 
participating  newspapers  with  working 
correspondents  in  this  city.  The  young 
reporters  will  have  access  to  the  Senate 
galleries  as  any  other  accredited  corre- 
spondents and  they  will  also  cover  the 
White  House  and  Federal  agencies. 

The  student  journalists  will  be  under 
the  giildance  and  supervision  of  Prof. 
Nell  V.  McNeil  who  has  been  highly  in- 
strumental in  arranging  for  this  project 
which  has  had  such  wide  acclaim  and 
acceptance  in  journalistic  circles.  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  all  those  who 
have  participated  in  the  planning  of  this 
excellent  program  and  to  wish  the  young 
"Washington  Correspondents"  a  most 
successful  tour  of  duty  here  next  spring. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  press  release  describing  the 
program  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

New  Journalism  Program  at  Northwestern 
Univebsitt  To  Make  Nation's  CApriAL  a 
Reporting  Laboratory  for  Graduate  Sttt- 
dents 

A  select  number  of  graduate  students  In 
Northwestern  University's  Medlll  School  of 
Joiu^allsm  will  become  "Washington  cor- 
respondents" for  several  smaller  dally  news- 
papers In  the  spring  quarter  1966.  At  the 
same  time  they  will  be  earning  academic 
credit  toward  their  master  of  science  In 
Journalism  degrees. 

The  plan  to  send  students  to  report  affairs 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  was  announced  today 
by  Ira  W.  Cole,  dean  of  the  school.  It  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  of  Its  scope  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Dean  Cole  said  that  Northwestern  is  In- 
stituting this  program  in  an  attempt  to  bet- 
ter educate  student  journalists  about  the  In- 
creasing interconnection  between  Federal 
programs  and  local  problems. 

"The  plan  Is  not  Intended."  Dean  Cole 
added,  "to  develop  Washington  correspond- 
ents. It  can't  be  done  in  the  time  we  have 
nor  is  It  our  purpose  to  do  so.  Our  purpose. 
Instead,  Is.  hopefully,  to  provide  the  student 
with  knowledge  of  programs,  plans,  people, 
and  places  to  get  Information  which  will  be 
of  value  to  him  when  he  starts  reporting 
'back  home.'  " 

The  students,  he  said,  will  act  as  "reglon- 
als"  covering  Congress,  the  White  House,  and 
Federal  agencies  with  specific  attention  to 
the  problems  and  Interests  of  the  geograph- 
ical area  of  the  newspapers  they  represent. 

The  cooperating  newspapers  have  agreed  to 
take  copy  from  the  student-correspondents 
who  win  be  on  tap  to  answer  queries  and 
cover  whatever  the  paper  wants,  as  well  as 
covering  Washington  as  a  "beat"  for  the 
papers. 

In  preparing  the  experimental  program, 
officials  in  Washington  were  contacted  to  see 
how  it  would  be  received. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  after  re- 
viewing the  plan.  Instructed  his  press  secre- 
tary to  give  the  project  "proper  considera- 
tion." 

Senator  Mike  Mansftttld  (Democrat,  of 
Montana ) ,  the  Senate  majority  leader,  called 
the  proposed  program  "a  fine  Idea."  He 
added : 

"The  experience  of  covering  Federal  news 
under  professional  supervision  for  actual  use 
should  be  especially  valuable  for  young 
Journalists.  It  Is  one  thing  to  read  about 
"The  news  conference.'  etc.,  and  another  thing 
entirely  to  pull  information  from  a  re- 
luctant official  and  prevaU  upon  a  reluctant 
editor  to  use  It. 

"This  kind  of  training  is  essential.  It  seems 
to  me.  In  keeping  the  press  as  sharp,  per- 
ceptive, and  necessarily  cantankerous  as  it  Is 
today.  Nothing  Is  more  Important  in  the 
long  run  to  the  health  of  the  Nation." 

Senator  Everett  M.  Disksen.  the  Senate 
minority  leader,  said  the  project  as  planned 
seemed  to  him  to  have  "great  merit."  "The 
experience  that  these  young  Journalism  stu- 
dents would  have  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
would  be  Invaluable  and  not  only  give  them 
the  right  kind  of  seasoning  but  a  far  better 
understanding  of  the  operations  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  those  interrelationships 
between  the  White  House.  Congress,  and  the 
agencies  which  is  so  necessary  to  Intelli- 
gently do  a  reporting  Job." 

Officials  of  10  agencies  and  departments 
have  agreed  to  cooperate  in  the  program,  tak- 
ing part  In  seminar-type  meetings  with  the 
students. 

The  students  also  wm  be  able  to  use  the 
facilities  of  the  House  and  Senate  press  gal- 
leries.    "There  was  unanimous   agreement" 


among  the  five  members  of  the  committee 
of  Washington  correspondents  which  sets 
policy  for  the  galleries  "that  the  Idea  is 
commendable  and  that  the  students  taking 
part  should  have  access  to  the  two  galleries," 
Robert  N.  Branson,  chairman,  said. 

The  National  Press  Club's  board  of  gov- 
emors  endorsed  the  plan,  William  M.  Blair 
president,  said.  He  added:  "We  have  long 
sought  to  find  a  means  of  accommodating 
and  even  gearing  some  of  our  program  to 
students  and  younger  reporters.  We  are 
grateful  to  you  for  enabling  us  to  make  a 
start." 

The  students  will  be  supervised  by  Assist- 
ant Prof.  Nell  V.  McNeil,  who  will  be  In 
Washington  with  the  students.  McNeil,  a 
former  Washington  correspondent,  said  10 
graduate  students  will  be  accepted  for  the 
Washington  work.  They  will  Uve,  work,  and 
study  in  Washington  from  mid-March  to 
mid-June. 

The  project  Is  an  outgrowth  of  class  pro- 
grams developed  by  the  late  Prof.  David 
Hotter,  of  Medlll,  who  In  the  late  1950's  and 
early  IQSO's,  took  groups  of  graduate  stu- 
dents to  Wtishlngton  for  a  week  or  10  days' 
work.  Professor  Hotter,  a  former  Washing- 
ton correspondent,  headed  the  editorial  de- 
partment of  the  school  until  his  death  2 
years  ago. 


AMERICAN  EDUCATORS  VISIT  AF- 
RICAN INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  ultimate  peaceful  solution  o! 
many  international  tensions  and  prob- 
lems will  depend  upon  the  acquisition  of 
increased  imderstanding  and  Icnowledge 
by  the  peoples  of  the  world.  It  is  espe- 
cially important  that  the  newly  emerg- 
ing nations  develop  higher  educational 
systems  which  will  enable  them  to  train 
their  own  leaders  in  science,  the  arts, 
politics,  education,  and  other  fields. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  recently 
three  distinguished  American  educators, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Great  Lakes 
Colleges  Association,  visited  nine  Afri- 
can nations  to  investigate  the  possibility 
of  American  colleges  establishing  co- 
operative programs  with  African  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  Although 
the  official  report  of  this  group  is  not  yet 
available,  one  of  the  educators,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam E.  Kerstetter,  president  of  DePauw 
University,  Greencastle,  Ind.,  recently 
made  some  very  interesting  comments 
on  his  findings  during  the  month-long 
tour.  Especially  revealing  are  President 
Kerstetter's  description  of  his  discus- 
sions with  Jomo  Kenyatta,  President  of 
Kenya,  and  his  evaluation  of  the  con- 
tributions by  the  Peace  Corps,  AID,  and 
other  American  programs  to  African 
education. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  article  describing 
this  important  visit  and  containing  ex- 
cerpts from  Dr.  Kerstetter's  remarks  be 
pi-inted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Greencastle,  Ind. — Jomo  Kenyatta,  Incar- 
cerated In  1953  for  his  connection  with  Mau 
Mau  activities  in  Kenya,  Is  president  today 
of  the  large  East  African  nation  where  he 
was  held  captive  overjB  years. 
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Last  month  Kenyatta  and  his  government 
rolled  out  the  red  carpet  for  DePauw  Uni- 
versity president  Dr.  William  E.  Kerstetter 
and  two  American  colleagues  during  a  5-day 
visit  there. 

Kerstetter  and  two  more  Midwestern  edu- 
cational leaders  were  In  Africa  throughout 
.\ugust  as  specialists  in  higher  education  for 
the  U.S.  State  Department. 

They  visited  nine  African  nations,  explor- 
ing wajre  private  American  colleges  and  Afri- 
can schools  could  cooperate  in  the  business 
of  higher  education.  The  trio  returned  to 
:ne  United  States  a  week  ago. 

Minister  for  Education  Peter  Mblyu  Koln- 
ange  accompanied  Kerstetter  and  his  party  to 
Kenyatta's  country  home  some  15  miles  out- 
side Nairobi.  Introduced  to  the  76-year-old 
president  and  his  wife,  the  three  Americans 
and  the  two  African  leaders  spent  the  next 
hour  discussing  mutual  educational  needs 
and  directions. 

"One  of  his  most  fundamental  concerns," 
Kerstetter  said,  "Is  that  In  the  present  and 
foreseeable  future  It  Is  imperative  young 
Africans  secure  their  undergraduate  work — 
where  facilities  permit  it — in  African  col- 
leges and  universities." 

"He  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  young  peo- 
ple's absence.  If  they  go  overseas  to  study 
Chen  stay  for  graduate  work,  may  continue 
for  5  to  8  years.  He  believes  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  being  separated  from 
cheir  own  culture  and  background  to  which 
:hey  may  not  then  return." 

Kerstetter  quoted  Kenyatta  as  suggesting, 
en  the  other  hand,  that  "If  they  do  take 
their  undergraduate  work  In  Africa  they  by 
then  have  matured  enough  presumably  to 
have  roots  deep  In  their  own  nation  and  thus 
go  fruitfully  to  other  nations  and  return  as 
dedicated  and  competent  leaders  to  their 
own  country  which  urgently  needs  them." 

American-educated  Kolnange.  whose  tem- 
porary exclusion  from  a  Kenyan-British  con- 
stitutional parley  In  London  In  1960  nearly 
torpedoed  the  talks,  is  representative  of  the 
high  caliber  of  educational  leader  coming 
to  the  front  In  Africa,  Kerstetter  observed. 

"I  was  surprised  at  the  high  degree  of 
sophistication  and  efficiency  of  African  edu- 
cational leaders,  many  of  whom  have  been 
educated  In  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
.America  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Some  of 
them  would  be  presidents  of  leading  uni- 
versities in  America." 

Most  African  nations  recognize  a  signifi- 
cant difference  between  Britain  and  American 
education  to  this  point.  Dr.  Kerstetter  said, 
because  the  United  Kingdom  has  had  almost 
exclusive  Influence  In  these  emerging  na- 
tions. 

•But,"  he  predicted,  "there  Is  a  very  keen 
recognition  of  the  American  conception  of 
education.  Therefore,  It  looks  to  me  that 
.American  Influence  Is  becoming  very  strong 
at  a  very  rapid  pace  and  has  a  very  Important 
contribution  to  make  to  African  education." 

Dr.  Kerstetter  spent  3  days  In  Nigeria.  He 
cited  a  University  of  Illinois  project  as  char- 
acteristic of  the  notable  work  being  carried 
on  by  American  Institutions. 

At  Njala.  Nigeria,  Illinois  Is  establishing 
and  developing  an  Impressive  agricultural 
college.  Here  I  discussed  the  program  with 
a  number  of  able  and  dedicated  specialists 
from  the  university  faculty  who  are  spending 
not  less  than  2  years  there  each. 

"The  program  is  supported  by  the  U.S. 
.\gency  for  International  Development,  as  are 
many  other  educational  programs  In  Africa. 
I  was  struck  by  the  almost  completely  hu- 
manitarian aspects  of  the  university's  work 
and  commitment  there." 

The  impact  of  American  efforts  to  assist 
Africa  with  its  educational  problems  is  being 
multiplied  In  a  number  of  ways. 


"The  Christian  missionary  movement  has. 
In  a  sense,  been  expanded  in  that  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, several  foundations  and  many  schools 
In  the  United  States  have  undertaken  exten- 
sive programs  In  development  of  educational 
Institutions  of  many  kinds — liberal  arts, 
sciences,  agricultural  and  teachers  colleges," 
the  President  said. 

One  African  official  In  an  emerging  nation 
confided  to  Kerstetter  that  the  nation's 
struggling  high  school  education  program 
would  collapse  were  it  not  for  the  Peace 
Corps.  Everywhere,  in  fact,  Kerstetter  said 
he  found  lavish  praise,  gratitude,  and  good 
will  for  the  Peace  Corps  program. 

"Yet,  with  these  manifold  efforts,  there  Is 
an  urgent  need  for  lightning-like  progress 
In  these  developing  nations  so  that  if  possible 
almost  overnight  they  can  meet  the  demands 
of  International  life  In  the  modern  world," 
the  President  said. 

The  trio's  itinerary,  arranged  by  the  State 
Department,  hopscotched  the  three  educa- 
tors across  Slerre  Leone,  Liberia,  Nigeria, 
Ethiopia,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Malawi,  Egypt, 
and  Tanzania. 

Their  wrapup  reports  will  go  to  the  State 
Department  and  the  Great  Lakes  Colleges 
Association  which  Is  comprised  of  a  dozen 
private  Midwestern  colleges.  Practical  ap- 
plication may  come  at  DePauw  which  is  In 
the  process  of  developing  an  African  Studies 
Center. 


AN  OFFICIAL  RESIDENCE  FOR  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  na- 
tional interest  in  efforts  to  provide  an 
official  home  for  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  recently  prompted 
Bert  Collier,  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
Miami  Herald,  to  look  into  history  and 
report  on  the  changing  role  of  the  office 
of  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Collier's  article,  published  in  the 
September  20  edition  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  gives  in  a  brief  space  some  inter- 
esting capsule  commentary  on  the  Vice- 
Presidency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Bert  Collier  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

An  Upgrading  for  the  Vice-Presidency — .*nd 
in  the  Past,  It's  Been  a  Real  Need 

(By  Bert  ColUer) 

The  efforts  of  Senator  George  Smathers 
to  provide  an  official  residence  for  the  Vice 
President  have  stirred  considerable  interest. 
The  Florida  Senator  says  it  has  attracted 
more  comment  than  anything  he  has  pro- 
posed In  some  time. 

As  explained  at  a  public  hearing  last  week, 
the  bin  would  make  the  present  quarters  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  the  No.  2 
White  House. 

This  Is  an  attractive  Victorian  mansion  of 
33  rooms  and  spacious  grounds  on  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  In  the  heart  of  Washing- 
ton's Embassy  Row. 

It  is  fully  adequate  for  official  functions 
and  It  has  the  immense  advantage  of  being 
available  for  Immediate  occupancy,  without 
great  expense  and/or  costly  studies  and  con- 
struction. 

Senator  Smathers'  purpose  is  to  upgrade 
the  office  of  Vice  President  and  recognize  Its 
growing  importance. 


He  is  not  the  first  to  try  this.  Both  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  and  President  Elsenhower  rec- 
ommended official  quarters  for  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  almost  a  score  of  bills  have  been 
offered  over  the  years.  All  of  these,  calling 
for  surveys  and  preliminary  planning,  died 
without  action. 

The  dignity  of  an  official  residence,  with  a 
permanent  staff  and  a  gradual  accumulation 
of  tradition,  as  Senator  Smathers  sees  it. 
would  help  give  the  office  the  status  intended 
by  the  Founding  Fathers. 

It  had  that  status  in  the  beginning.  The 
first  two  Vice  Presidents  stepped  up  to  the 
Presidency  and  both  John  Adams  and  Thom- 
as Jefferson  performed  brilliantly  in  botn 
jobs.  It  is  Ironic  that  the  office  began  Its 
slide  into  the  shadows  under  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, who  well  understood  Its  Importance. 

After  the  eclipse  of  Aaron  Burr,  Jefferson 
accepted  George  Clinton  of  New  York  for 
this  position.  Vice  President  Clinton  was  so 
Inept  he  plunged  the  Senate  into  parliamen- 
tary snarls  when  he  presided.  He  once  asked 
Senators  to  let  him  know  in  advance  when 
they  Intended  to  make  long  speeches  so  he 
could  remain  cozUy  by  the  fire  In  the  Senate 
cloakroom. 

Clinton,  who  carried  over  to  the  Madison 
administration,  didn't  even  bother  to  show 
up  at  his  second  Inauguration. 

Andrew  Jackson's  first  Vice  President  was 
Richard  Menton  Thompson,  who  wore  fiam- 
ing  red  vests  and  claimed  to  have  killed  Te- 
cumseh.  The  Senate  doorkeeper  called  him 
"the  most  vulgar  man  of  all  the  vulgar  men 
in  the  world."  He  had  three  slave  mistresses 
and  after  retiring  from  office  became  an  Inn- 
keeper. 

Six  men  wanted  to  be  Vice  President  imder 
President  Grant  and  a  contemporary  politi- 
cian called  them  "a  very  common  lot."  The 
Job  went  to  "Smller"  Schuyler  Colfax  who 
quickly  got  Involved  in  the  Credit  Moblller 
scandal.  Revealed  as  a  stockholder  in  that 
incredible  confidence  scheme,  Colfax  said  he 
bought  the  shares  with  a  $1,000  bill  he  found 
one  day  by  the  side  of  his  breakfast  plate. 

Grant's  second  try  vras  Henry  Wilson,  who 
began  life  as  Jeremiah  J.  Colbalth  and  for 
some  unknown  reason  changed  his  name. 
He  went  to  North  Carolina  as  a  carpetbagger 
and  organized  former  slaves  as  "Heroes  of 
America."  This  Vice  President,  too,  was  en- 
meshed in  Credit  Moblller. 

When  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  informed 
the  GOP  convention  had  picked  William 
Almon  Wheeler  to  be  his  running  mate,  the 
future  President  exclaimed,  "Who  in  the 
world  is  he?" 

Chester  Alan  Arthur,  who  became  Presi- 
dent when  Garfield  was  assassinated,  was  a 
protege  of  Roscoe  Conkllng,  political  boss  of 
New  York.  Arthur  ran  his  errands  like  an 
office  boy.  But  when  they  fell  out,  Conkllng 
charged  that  he  "enjoyed  nocturnal  confer- 
ences at  which  decanters  were  frequently 
emptied." 

The  Vice -Presidency  began  an  upward  turn 
when  Grover  Cleveland  tapped  Adlal  E^wlng 
Stevenson,  grandfather  of  our  late  envoy  to 
the  United  Nations.  It  continued  upward 
through  Garret  Augustus  Hobart,  who  was 
McKlnley's  assistant  President,  and  the  dy- 
namic Teddy  Roosevelt. 

There  was  a  setback  under  Wilson  when 
Thomas  R.  Marshall  wasn't  even  told  how 
sick  the  President  was  during  his  long  Ill- 
ness. 

But  a  Nixon,  a  Johnson,  and  a  Humphrkt 
have  given  the  office  new  dimensions  and  It 
Is  not  likely  to  fade  again. 

Senator  Smathers  told  his  colleagues  last 
week  he  Is  tired  of  the  stale  old  Jokes  and 
wants  to  see  the  Vice  President  recognized 
as  the  "deputy  President  in  every  sense  of 
the  word." 

His  bill  is  a  good  start  in  that  direction. 
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LIONS  IN  ALASKA 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  Port 
Lions  might  seem  to  be  a  strange  name 
for  a  town  on  Kodiak  Island,  many 
thousands  of  miles  distant  from  the 
home  of  the  king  of  the  beasts. 

But  the  people  of  the  village  had  good 
reason  for  selecting  that  name,  for  to 
them,  members  of  Lions  Clubs  throiigh- 
out  the  Nation  are  kings  among  men. 

Residents  of  Port  Lions  used  to  live  at 
Afognak,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name 
adjacent  to  Kodiak.  On  March  27,  1964. 
the  village  was  first  crushed  with  tons 
of  water  and  then  smashed  by  debris 
sucked  seaward  by  retreating  waves. 
The  pattern  was  repeated  three  times. 

When  the  sea.  churned  into  a  fury  of 
awful  proportion  by  the  great  earth- 
quake, had  spent  its  energy,  the  villag- 
ers returned  to  their  homes  from  high 
hills  behind  the  town.  Only  15  of  38 
homes  were  still  usable. 

Then  came  the  job  of  digging  out  and 
the  agonizing  decision  to  rebuild  or  re- 
locate. 

Federal  help  was  available  for  rebuild- 
ing, but  not  for  moving  to  a  new  and 
safer  site. 

By  this  time  another  type  of  flood  was 
reaching  officers  of  the  Anchorage  Lions 
Club — offers  to  help  from  fellow  Lions 
across  the  Nation. 

It  was  decided  to  make  the  relocation 
of  Afognak  a  Lions'  project. 

The  result  Is  Port  Lions,  a  modem  vil- 
lage of  new  homes,  public  utilities,  boat 
facilities,  a  school,  and  a  church. 

The  Lions  did  not  do  it  all  by  them- 
selves. Many  organizations,  Federal 
agencies,  and  individuals,  including  the 
industrious  villagers,  took  part.  The  list 
is  too  long  to  credit  here  all  who  did  help, 
but  special  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  the  Mennonite  Dis- 
aster Service,  the  U.S.  Navy,  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  and  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

At  a  time  when  we  hear  a  lot  of  talk 
about  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  their 
assistance  stands  out  as  a  stiining  exam- 
ple of  man's  concern  for  his  fellow  man. 

Herb  Hllscher.  a  member  of  the  An- 
chorage Lions  Club,  has  written  an 
excellent  article  about  Port  Lions  in  the 
October  1965  edition  of  Pageant  maga- 
zine. 

I  was  honored  last  week  to  have  pre- 
sented to  me  a  bound  copy  of  this  issue  of 
Pageant  by  Don  Berry.  Mr.  Berry  is  one 
of  26  directors  of  Lions  International. 
He  was  here  from  his  home  at  Juneau, 
Alaska,  for  the  meeting  of  the  interna- 
tional board,  which  was  climaxed  by  the 
Lions  International  banquet  last  Friday 
evening. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Pageant  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Town  on  thx  Brink  or  Extinction — ^How 
723.000  Lions  Savbd  Afoonak 

(By  Herb  HllBCher) 

U  you  think  that  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness has  run  dry,  visit  Port  Lions,  Alaska. 


Here  you  can  have  your  faith  In  your  fellow 
man  renewed. 

With  deep  emotion,  Harry  Knagln,  40- 
year-old  chairman  of  the  village  council, 
explains  it  this  way : 

"For  many  years  we  had  lived  a  quiet, 
uneventful  life  In  the  little  town  of  Afog- 
nak— Just  as  the  generations  before  us  had 
lived. 

"Then  disaster  struck — last  year's  Good 
Friday  earthquake  and  tidal  waves — and  our 
whole  way  of  life  was  wiped  out,  along  with 
most  of  our  homes.  We  were  stunned,  be- 
wildered.   We  didn't  know  where  to  turn. 

"A  few  days  later  Providence,  In  the  guise 
of  23  Lions  Club  members  from  Anchorage, 
arrived  In  a  snowstorm.  They  told  our  coun- 
cil that  they  wanted  to  build  us  a  new 
town — new  homes,  everything.  And  they 
would  pay  for  it. 

"We  learned  that  afternoon  that  many  of 
these  Lions  had  lost  their  own  homes  or  had 
suffered  great  damage  to  their  businesses. 
Yet  they  wanted  to  help  \ib — people  they 
didn't  even  know. 

"After  the  Lions  had  left,  my  wife  and  I 
walked  back  to  our  temporary  quarters," 
Knagln  says.  "We  Just  stood  there.  I  saw 
her  not  too  clearly.  I  was  having  trouble 
with  my  eyes.  Then  It  occurred  to  both  of 
us  at  the  same  moment. 

"We  lighted  new  candles  in  front  of  our 
family  icon  of  the  Virgin  Mother  and  Child 
hanging  on  the  wall.  We  crossed  ourselves 
three  times.  Then  somehow  we  felt  better. 
Our  voices  came  back  to  us.  We  were  very 
thankful  for  the  g^ood  people  God  had  put 
Into  this  world." 

The  Knaglns  and  other  villagers  were 
thankful  then,  but  they  are  even  more 
thankful  today.  Their  new  town  is  a  real- 
ity— the  bustling,  growing  community  of 
Port  Lions,  a  planned  village  of  40  homes. 

I  was  privileged  to  visit  this  new  commu- 
nity, and  as  I  walked  up  and  down  the  well- 
designed  streets,  I  felt  proud  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Anchorage  Lions  Club  that  had  helped 
to  get  this  project  underway. 

Surveyors  were  completing  their  sights  and 
driving  berlbboned  stakes  for  the  new  $200.- 
000  school  that  would  overlook  the  village 
and  the  fishing  boats  moored  In  the  harbor. 
Backhoes  were  noisily  digging  trenches  for 
the  town's  water  system.  Crews  of  work- 
men were  hooking  up  pole  lines  and  cables 
for  the  power  grid  of  the  village.  Dynamite 
blasts  reverberated  from  the  other  side  of 
town  where  sewer  lines  and  a  treatment  plant 
were  being  put  underground.  On  Hillside 
Drive  volunteer  workmen  were  framing  in 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  which  will  be 
a  replica  of  the  beloved,  onion-domed  church 
at  Afognak.  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake. 

Some  40  sacred  icons  and  holy  pictiires 
were  rescued  from  the  old  Afognak  church, 
and  these  temporarily  adorn  a  one-bedroom 
home  next  to  the  church.  Serge  Sheratlne, 
the  72-year-old  white-haired  lay  reader, 
chants  services  here  on  Saturday  nights,  on 
Sunday  mornings,  and  on  holy  days — just  as 
he  has  been  doing  for  the  past  16  years. 

Everything  is  brand  new  In  Port  Lions, 
whereas  everything  In  Afognak  had  been  old. 
That  ancient  settlement  lay  about  12  nauti- 
cal miles  across  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
facing  the  open  sea.  It  was  built  there  gen- 
erations ago  behind  a  dangerous,  roaring  reef 
and  stretched  for  nearly  6  miles  along  the 
b«achline.  At  one  time  more  than  a  thou- 
sand Aleuts  lived  there.  But  in  recent  years 
the  young  people  did  not  retvum  to  the  old 
village  after  schooling  elsewhere.  They 
moved  to  towns  In  Alaska  that  offered  more 
excitement.  The  remaining  178  residents  of 
Afognak  lived  quietly  in  their  small  cabins 
and  frame  houses,  depending  mostly  on  fish- 
ing for  their  income. 


Then  came  the  quake.  It  began  at  6:36 
p jn.  on  March  27,  1964.  For  4V2  minutes  the 
earth  convulsed.  Then  the  sea  drew  away 
from  the  land,  leaving  the  reefs  bare.  The 
ocean  floor  was  without  water  for  2  miles. 
The  fishermen  of  Afognak  knew  what  that 
meant.  A  tidal  wave.  How  far  It  would 
sweep  ashore,  no  one  knew. 

Frightened  mothers  wrapped  their  chil- 
dren In  their  warmest  clothes.  Grabbing 
blankets,  tossing  food  Into  boxes,  piling  their 
possessions  Into  cars  and  trucks,  the  citi- 
zens of  Afognak  set  off  for  the  mountains 
behind  the  village. 

The  first  tidal  wave  came  In  successive 
3-foot  rollers.  In  less  than  an  hour  the 
highest  tide  marker  was  under  water.  In  a 
rampaging  torrent  rollers  crossed  the  road, 
smashed  homes,  crashed  into  the  lagoon  and 
the  lowlands.  Before  It  spent  Its  fury,  the 
ocean   surged   6   feet   deep   over   the   land. 

Suddenly  the  ocean  reversed  Itself  and  be- 
came a  monstrous  suction  pump.  What  the 
waves  had  not  destroyed,  the  retreating  sea 
and  debris  obliterated  en  route  back  to  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  Pacific. 

Two  hours  later  the  second  tidal  wave 
came — In  rollers  like  the  first.  It  leveled  ofT 
at  more  than  9  feet  above  high-water  mark. 
The  third  and  largest  wave — more  than  12 
feet  high — crashed  ashore  shortly  before 
midnight. 

Most  of  the  people  of  Afognak  stayed  in 
the  mountains  for  3  days,  huddled  in  the 
snow  and  cold,  waiting  fearfully  for  even 
more  gigantic  waves.  On  the  radio  they 
learned  that  Kodiak  had  been  virtually  swept 
clean  and  that  Valdez  and  Seward  had  fared 
little  better.  The  land  mass  of  their  part 
of  Alaska  had  sunk  from  6  to  7  feet  Into 
the  sea. 

When  the  villagers  finally  returned  to  the 
beach,  they  found  that  23  of  their  38  homes 
were  totally  destroyed  or  uninhabitable. 

While  the  homeless  moved  In  with  rela- 
tives or  friends  and  started  digging  through 
mud,  snow,  and  debris  for  salvageable  arti- 
cles and  possessions,  the  Afognak  village 
council  met  to  decide  what  could  be  done  to 
rebuild  the  town. 

The  council  soon  found  itself  eiuneshed  in 
redtape.  Government  agencies,  the  villagers 
were  Informed,  could  only  rehabilitate  the 
homes  that  were  destroyed  or  damaged. 
Federal  agencies  could  not  move  the  popula- 
tion of  an  entire  village  to  a  safe  location  as 
long  as  portions  of  the  village  were  still 
habitable. 

As  soon  as  word  of  the  quake  and  tidal 
waves  reached  the  outside  world,  offers  of 
assistance  to  earthquake  victims  poured  in 
from  all  over  the  United  States.  Communi- 
cations from  Lions  Clubs  asked  which  specific 
towns  they  could  aid. 

"The  hearts  of  people  everywhere  opened 
up  to  Alaska,"  said  Ross  Wood  of  Anchorage, 
Lions  governor  of  district  49.  "Telephone 
calls  and  telegrams  came  to  me  around  the 
clock.     Everyone  offered  help." 

Wood  met  with  the  Governor  of  Alaska  and 
various  public  service  agencies. 

"Where  can  we  be  of  most  help?"  Wood 
asked.  "We  have  offers  of  money,  men,  and 
materials,  but  we  don't  know  where  to  start." 

Out  of  these  meetings  came  the  answer, 
Afognak. 

With  the  help  of  their  own  Alaskan  mem- 
bers, assistance  from  outside  Lions  Clubs, 
and  skilled  community  planners  from  the 
B\ireau  of  Indian  Affairs,  FHA,  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
Lions  Club  decided  that  Afognak's  entire 
population  could  be  moved  and  a  new  town 
built  for  them. 

Then  the  23  Lions  flew  to  Afognak  to  pre- 
sent their  plan  to  the  village  council. 

The  villagers  realized  it  would  mean  aban- 
doning their  village  graveyard,  their  history 
and  heritage,  and  starting  tradition  anew. 
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But  it  wo\ild  also  mean  that  they  would  live 
in  a  modem  village,  with  a  master  plan  for 
power,  sanitation,  and  water  system,  a  new 
school,  airstrip,  facilities  that  they  had  never 
bad. 

"There  wasn't  a  dry  eye  at  the  meeting 
when  the  citizens  unanimously  accepted  our 
offer,"  Wood  related.  "For  some  of  the  old- 
timers  we  could  see  it  was  a  heartrending 
decision." 

A  site  on  high  ground  at  Settler's  Cove  on 
Kodiak  Island,  12  miles  from  Afognak,  was 
chosen  for  the  new  village.  It  had  a  southern 
exposure,  good  drainage,  a  sheltered  harbor, 
a  sizable  stream,  good  tall  timber,  and  pro- 
tectioci  f r(»n  heavy  storms. 

The  grateful  townspeople  voted  to  name 
the  new  town  Port  Lions. 

Building  a  new  conamunity  far  off  in 
western  Alaska  posed  many  problems. 
Lumber,  windows,  bathtubs,  water  heaters, 
furnaces.  Insulation,  nails,  wiring,  sewer 
pipes — all  were  at  least  1,600  miles  away. 
Lions  International  put  out  a  call  for  mate- 
rials, fittings,  furniture,  and  equipment  to 
build  a  village  of  40  homes.  The  response 
was  tremendous. 

Tents,  utensils,  and  equipment  came  on 
loan  for  the  construction  camp.  U.S.  Navy 
Tessels  at  Kodiak  brought  over  heavy  equip- 
ment. The  Salvation  Army  furnished  bard 
bats.  And  a  crew  of  nine  carpenters  and 
helpers  from  the  Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
arrived  from  Canada,  Ohio,  and  Iowa.  The 
Lions  paid  their  air  fare  to  Alaska. 

Until  the  homes  at  Port  Lions  were  ready 
for  occupancy,  the  Mennonltes  gave  almost 
$400,000  in  labor  time  toward  building  the 
new  village.  Every  2  weeks  a  new  group  of 
Mennonite  volunteers  came  to  Alaska  to  help 
in  the  project. 

Afognak  fishermen  had  always  made  the 
bulk  of  their  yearly  income  in  July  and 
August,  fishing  for  salmon  and  king  crab. 
After  the  quake  canneries  and  the  nearby 
king  crab  plant  at  Port  Wakefield  came  to 
the  rescue.  Lowell  Wakefield,  who  has  hired 
two  generations  of  Afognak  residents,  told 
them,  "Any  resident  of  Port  Lions  who  wants 
to  work  has  a  Job  waiting  at  Port  Wakefield." 

While  some  fished,  others  worked  on  the 
new  village.  They  labored  around  the  clock 
until  they  could  no  longer  stand,  and  then 
slept  in  utter  exhaustion.  They  worked 
through  the  rainy  fall  and  Into  winter. 

Early  In  December,  in  snowy,  blustery 
weather,  the  Alaska  Command  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  spent  $8,400  to  hire  barges  to  move 
all  the  Afognak  villagers'  possessions  from 
the  old  site  to  the  new  Port  Lions — and  40 
families  moved  Into  their  new  homes.  On 
December  11,  1964,  dedication  ceremonies 
were  held  In  the  community  hall,  with 
Orthodox  services  chanted  by  Serge  Shera- 
tlne. 

When  the  townsite  was  chosen,  lot  loca- 
tions had  been  drawn  out  of  a  hat.  and  each 
family  was  given  several  ho\ise  plans  to 
choose  from,  according  to  the  needs  and  the 
size  of  the  family.  A  four-bedroom  family 
home  contained  1,056  square  feet,  a  bachelor's 
home  480  feet.  But  the  bachelor's  estab- 
lishment was  so  designed  that.  If  he  married, 
additional  units  could  be  added. 

Although  none  of  the  homes  were  com- 
pletely finished  when  the  families  moved  in, 
all  were  livable.  Since  only  two  homes  at 
Afognak  had  had  Inside  plumbing,  bathroom 
fixtures,  colored  bathtubs,  and  toilets  were 
a  new  experience.  Residents  immediately 
ordered  Interior  paneling,  storm  doors, 
weather  stripping,  furniture.  Bibles,  and  en- 
cyclopedias. 

Living  In  a  new  community  with  so  much 
yet  to  be  done  has  put  new  life  Into  the  resi- 
dents. "As  long  as  construction  lasts,  every 
boy  In  town  can  have  a  Job  as  a  helper," 
Harry  Knagln  says.     "We've  been  fortunate 


that  our  two  schoolteachers,  Rex  Roby  and 
Art  Hamilton,  have  trained  the  youngsters 
so  weU  and  have  given  them  an  Incentive  to 
work  and  make  something  of  themselves." 

The  most  active  group  In  town  is  tiie  Port 
Lions  4-H  Club.  The  girls  carry  out  projects 
In  photography,  sewing,  cooking,  and  hand- 
craft, and  the  boys  are  now  carving  house 
numbers  for  the  homes  in  Port  Lions.  This 
Is  bringing  them  club  spending  money,  and 
they  are  anxious  for  more  customers.  A  busy 
entrepreneur  is  12-year-old  Janice  Nelson, 
who  is  making  a  nest  egg  for  college  by  bak- 
ing homemade  bread  for  the  village 
residents. 

Are  there  any  complaints  in  the  new  vil- 
lage? The  Honda  motor  bike  crowd  (there 
are  10  of  these  chariots  In  town  and  more  on 
the  way)  complain  that  the  2-mlle  road  to 
the  new  airport  gets  mighty  tiresome  as  the 
only  speedway  to  huin  up  gas  and  tires.  And 
Bill  Anderson,  a  47-year-old  bachelor  who 
lives  in  the  last  house  on  Hillside  Drive  and 
Birch  Street,  cant  get  used  to  the  long  dis- 
tances. "My  house  is  more  than  1,000  feet 
from  the  harbor  where  I  anchor  my  fishing 
boat,"  BUI  says  wryly.  "I've  never  walked 
that  far  in  my  life.  I'm  going  to  have  to  get 
me  a  motorcycle  or  a  truck." 

The  39  kids  presently  In  school  in  Port 
Lions  want  a  popcorn  stand  or  a  soda  fovm- 
taln.  But  they'll  have  to  wait,  the  city 
fathers  say.  Grading  the  streets  and  putting 
up  mercury  vapor  lights  seem  more  impor- 
tant. 

In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Mullen's  new  gen- 
eral store  and  grocery  will  handle  everything 
from  disposable  diapers  to  ax  handles— J  \ast 
as  the  old  store  did  In  Afognak.  And,  if  tra- 
dition holds.  It  will  be  the  only  store  in  town 
for  some  time  to  come. 

Another  tradition  has  been  continued  In 
the  new  village:  Port  Lions  does  not  have  a 
Jail.  Somehow  Afognak  never  required  one, 
and  the  Port  Lions  village  council  Is  not 
going  to  provide  such  a  luxury  untU  Its  need 
has  been  established. 

The  vlUagers  are  proud  of  their  new  town. 
They  take  pride  In  their  spic-and-span 
homes — the  first  new  homes  most  of  them 
ever  had.  They  take  pride  In  their  new 
church,  school,  and  airport. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Ellison,  who  operates  the  local 
radio  transmitter  for  airplane  dispatch  to 
Kodiak,  and  whose  husband  was  the  vUlage 
council  chairman  at  Afognak,  has  her  own 
philosophy  about  what  happened. 

She  was  calling  Kodiak  to  send  a  plane  for 
me  when  she  said,  "You  know,  the  Lord 
takes  away  and  the  Lord  gives.  We  thought 
we  could  never  siirvlve  the  Afognak  disaster. 
But  thanks  to  the  thousands  and  thousands 
of  good  people  the  Lord  put  into  this  world. 
Port  Lions  is  a  living  example  of  the  warmth 
and  capacity  of  the  hximan  heart." 


WHITHER     STATE     GOVERNMENT: 
RESPONSIBIUTY  OR  OBLIVION? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  concerned  regarding  the  re- 
sponsibilities carried  out  by  our  State 
governments.  Earlier  in  my  public  serv- 
ice, I  was  honored  to  be  a  member  of  crxh 
house  of  the  California  Legislature,  and, 
after  the  Second  World  War,  State  con- 
troller. If  the  careful  balance  between 
Federal  and  State  relations  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  federalism  is  to  survive  in  the 
United  States,  each  of  the  50  States  of 
this  land  must  be  concerned  not  merely 
with  States  rights,  but  with  States  re- 
sponsibilities. Recently  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Bar  Association  asked  for  my 
views  on  this  question  and  I  was  happy 


to  comply.  They  appear  in  the  October 
1965  Issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Bar  Bulle- 
tin. I  ask  consent  that  the  article  which 
I  submitted  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxccmu), 
as  follows: 

Whithkr  State  Government:   RxspoNsiBn.- 

rrr  or  Oblivion? 

(By  Thomas  H.  Kuchzl.  n.S.  Senator) 

At  the  outset  of  the  Godkln  Lectures  at 
Harvard  University  in  1962,  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller noted  Harold  Laskl's  remarks  con- 
cerning the  future  of  American  federalism. 
Professor  Laskl's  comments,  made  in  1939. 
the  New  York  Governor  said,  all  but  con- 
signed the  "Federal  principle"  to  the  pro- 
verbial "Junkplle."  Rockefeller  concluded 
that  "it  has  become  clear  that  the  true  source 
of  decisions  Is  no  longer  at  the  circum- 
ference, but  at  the  center  of  the  State." 

Certainly,  In  taking  a  look  at  the  past 
25  years,  it  Is  a  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  assumed  more  and  more  of  the 
responsibility  for  those  programs  that  the 
States  covild  not  financially  support,  or  were 
reluctant  to  pursue. 

Nonetheless,  State  budgets  have  doubled 
and  tripled  In  an  effort  to  keep  up  with  the 
demands  of  a  growing  urban  population; 
and  some  States,  In  fact,  have  shown  the 
way  to  the  Federal  Government  by  launch- 
ing ambitious  State-run  and  State-financed 
public  service  programs.  But  the  prophets 
of  the  coming  downfall  of  the  States  are 
still  with  MB. 

Ferdinand  Lundberg,  in  his  work,  "The 
Coming  World  Transformation,"  remarked: 

"The  general  change  In  this  system  Is  going 
to  be  one  from  federalism  to  a  imltary  gov- 
ernment, with  power  that  Is  now  local,  re- 
gional, £ind  particularly  concentrated  Increas- 
ingly and  finally,  definitely  In  the  Central 
Government.  In  view  of  the  American  bias 
against  big  and  concentrated  government 
such  a  prediction  may  seem  farfetched.  But 
it  will  be  under  the  repeated  pressure  of 
crises  of  various  kinds,  arising  from  social, 
economic,  and  foreign  policy  problems,  that 
the  mood  may  confidently  be  expected  to 
change.  Such  crises  will  relate  to  unemploy- 
ment, one-sided  educational  opportiuiltles. 
family  disintegration,  overpopulation,  minor- 
ity persecutions,  medical  care,  hovislng.  im- 
controlled  crime,  and  other  problems."  ^ 

n.S.  News  &  World  Report  echoed  similar 
sentiments  in  a  recent  Issue : 

"States  of  the  United  States,  once  recog- 
nized as  Independent  In  most  matters,  at 
this  time  find  themselves  nearlng  the  end 
of  the  road  as  political  entitles  able  to  set 
their  own  courses. 

"Individual  States,  in  effect,  are  foimd  to 
be  going  the  way  counties  went  in  an  earlier 
period.  States  find  themselves  becoming 
chiefly  agencies  for  administration  of  na- 
tional highway,  school  and  welfare  programs 
rather  than  policy-shaping  entities. 

"States  find  that  the  Federal  system  In 
which  a  national  government  of  limited  pow- 
er would  cooperate  with  States  of  broad 
power  Is  changed.  More  and  more  It's  an  all- 
powerful  Central  Government  In  which  State 
power  Is  narrowly  limited." ' 

Even  such  a  presvunedly  "conservative" 
columnist,  as  David  Lawrence,  said  In  his 
column  of  August  3,  1965,  that  "the  real  an- 
swer may  come  through  a  system  of  regional 
governments  by  which  the  entire  State  and 


>  New  York,  Doubleday  &  Co.,  1963,  p.  167. 

»"End  of  Road  In  Sight  for  the  States?" 
UjB.  News  &  World  Report  (Washington, 
D.C.)   Mar.  29,  1965.  p.  41. 
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local  structures  of  taxation  would  be  recon- 
stituted, reserving  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment certain  fields,  with  specified  categories 
left  to  the  local  governments."  • 

Mr.  Lawrence  makes  his  startling  sugges- 
tion, not  to  strengthen  the  central  govern- 
ment, but  to  cope  with  already  Increasing 
centralization  and  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
ineffectiveness  of  State  governments  In 
carrying  out  their  functions  because  of  the 
diversity  of  resources  upon  which  they  can 
draw. 

Clearly,  this  type  of  criticism  cannot  be 
dismissed  simply  as  the  isolated  opinion  of  a 
small  segment  of  the  intellectual  community. 
These  arguments  too  often  have  some  valid- 
ity: and  it  is  important,  if  we  are  to  preserve 
and  strengthen  the  Federal  concept,  that  a 
concrete  and  logical  defense  of  the  "shared 
sovereignty"  and  "dual  responsibility" 
theories  of  government  be  Implemented 
without  delay. 

It  is  not  enough  to  stand  still  and  cry  for 
the  preservation  of  States  rights.  These  can 
only  be  meaningful  if  they  are  permanently 
married  to  the  concept  of  State  responsibil- 
ity. And  unless  the  States  are  willing  to 
meet  this  responsibility,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Federal  Government  and/or  the  local  gov- 
ernments will  continue  to  play  an  Increas- 
ingly expanding  role  in  the  Federal  system. 

Governor  Rockefeller  makes  this  point  in 
commenting : 

"For  if  the  States  ignore  or  evade  their 
responsibility  to  act  •  •  •  there  will  be 
alternative  (recourse)  to  direct  Federal-local 
action.  If  State  Inaction  creates  a  vacuum, 
the  Federal  Government,  under  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion,  will  fill  It.  Even  without 
State  inaction,  however,  there  is  ever-present 
danger  of  direct  Federal-local  action  bypass- 
ing the  States.  And  any  such  tendency 
would  be  a  giant  step  toward  unitary,  mono- 
lithic government."* 

The  danger,  then,  to  federalism  Is  Identi- 
fied. The  question  remains — are  the  States 
combating  the  danger;  and  if  not,  what  are 
the  difficulties? 

Part  of  the  problem  faced  by  the  States 
today  Is  the  changing  character  of  the  world. 
Modem  developments  in  science  and  tech- 
nology, and  Improved  methods  of  communi- 
cation and  transportation  have  contributed 
to  reducing  markedly  the  size  of  the  world. 
Distance  becomes  less  Important;  and  un- 
der these  circumstances,  government  is  com- 
pelled to  function  In  larger  units  than  was 
formerly  necessary. 

Because  of  this  technological  contraction 
of  the  world,  it  becomes  Increasingly  difficult 
to  deal  with  problems  on  the  basis  of  frag- 
mented solutions.  Roads  are  a  good  example 
of  this  phenomenon.  California  has  been  a 
leader  in  building  and  maintaining  an  ex- 
cellent system  of  State  highways.  But  with 
the  demand  for  a  connecting  system  of 
transcontinental  Interstate  thoroughfares,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  Federal  Government  must 
step  Into  the  picture  and  provide  the  plan- 
ning and  finance  for  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional road  system,  representing  a  national 
Interest. 

Public  health  is  another  area  where  the 
State  was  once  the  dominant  Government 
agency.  But  here,  again,  centralization  has 
effected  a  change.  William  Riker  discusses 
this  in  his  book  on  federalism. 

"Every  locality  has  its  public  health  offi- 
cers; but  the  crucial  programs  seem  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  National  Government. 


'Lawrence,  David.  "A  New  Regional  Ad- 
ministration System."  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Aug.  3,  1965. 

♦  Rockefeller,  Nelson  A.  "The  Future  of 
Federalism,"  Cambridge.  Harvard  University 
Press.  1962.  pp.  42-43. 


Owing  to  the  explosion  of  medical  knowledge 
in  the  last  century,  public  health  has  be- 
come a  concern  of  all  levels  of  government. 
Initially,  local  and  State  governments  under- 
took to  report  deaths  and  to  regulate  the 
response  to  epidemics,  e.g.,  vaccination  and 
Isolation. 

"Later,  as  the  facts  of  disease  transmission 
were  recognized,  pure  food  and  drug  statutes 
were  passed  by  most  governments,  including 
the  Federal.  Since  national  markets  existed 
for  most  foods  and  drugs.  Federal  supervision 
of  these  matters  largely  superseded  State 
supervision.  As  industrial  diseases  and  haz- 
ards were  recognized,  safety  programs  were 
established  to  deal  with  them;  and  since 
most  of  the  Industries  were  national  (e.g., 
mining),  so  were  the  safety  and  health  pro- 
grams. As  drug  manufacturing  came  to  be 
recognized  as  a  major  health  factor,  inspec- 
tion and  supervision  programs  were  estab- 
lished, chiefly  under  Federal  agencies  since 
the  drug  market,  too,  is  national  in  nature."  » 

"shared  RESPONsiBn.rrT"  theory  taxed 

The  States,  then  have  been  confronted 
with  the  increasing  pressures  of  a  complex 
and  changing  world.  Often,  this  pressure 
has  imposed  a  burden  on  the  equilibrlimi  of 
the  "shared  responsibility"  concept  that  Is 
at  the  heart  of  the  Federal  structure  in  this 
country.  This  burden  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  States,  nor  is  it  the  fault  of  the  Na- 
tional Government.  It  Is  simply  a  trend  that 
has  existed  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
future. 

The  Important  question  is,  are  the  States 
adjusting  to,  and  compensating  for.  this 
trend?  To  date,  most  of  the  States  have  not 
answered  this  question  satisfactorily.  It  is 
one  thing  to  recognize  a  changing  world,  but 
It  is  quite  another  thing  to  be  ready  to  change 
with  the  world. 

To  begin  with,  most  of  the  States  have 
been  painfully  slow  to  revise  obsolete  and 
outdated  State  constitutions.  Even  if  a 
State  has  demonstrated  a  desire  to  meet  its 
public  service  responsibilities,  it  cannot  hope 
to  perform  these  functions  efficiently  while 
operating  under  an  outmoded  constitution. 
Too  often,  State  executive  power  Is  frag- 
mented by  Impossible  constitutional  limi- 
tations. Other  State  operations  are  bogged 
down  In  a  similar  dilemma  that  results  in  a 
low-level  response  to  growing  State  problems. 
Prof.  John  J.  Flynn  of  the  University  of  Utah 
College  of  Law  comments : 

"Most  State  constitutions  are  relics  of  the 
era  of  popular  mistrust  and  hostility  toward 
government  •  •  •.  Executive  power  is 
fragmented  among  several  pnspularly  elected 
officials  with  the  result  that  affirmative 
executive  action  Is  impossible.  In  fact,  one 
may  question  whether  most  States  have  a 
'chief  executive'  at  all,  since  most  State 
constitutions  vest  an  Individual  with  the 
title  of  'Governor'  but  with  little  or  no 
power  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  the 
popular  mind  attributes  to  that  title. 

"Attempts  to  anal3rze  the  crippling  pro- 
visions of  State  constitutions  that  render  the 
fulfillment  of  State  responsibilities  impos- 
sible would  be  endless.  State  constitutional 
provisions  governing  the  Judiciary,  elections, 
apportionment,  taxing  and  finance,  State 
administrative  agencies,  corporations,  local 
government,  and  an  infinite  number  of  other 
basic  fields  of  State  government  read  like  the 
statutes  of  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century 
rather  than  the  constitution  of  a  modem  and 
viable  State  government."  • 


» Biker,  William  H.  "Federalism:  Origin, 
Operation,  Significance."  Boston.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  1964,  p.  80. 

•Flynn,  John  J.  "The  Crisis  of  Federal- 
ism: Who  Is  Responsible?"  American  Bar 
.Association  Journal,  March  1965,  vol.  51,  pp. 
231-232. 


Another  problem  that  only  a  few  of  the 
States  have  been  willing  to  tackle  is  in  the 
area  of  tax  reform.  Contrary  to  popxilar  con- 
ceptlon,  State  expenditures  rose  from  12 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product  In  1958 
to  more  than  14  percent  in  1962.  During  the 
same  period,  the  Federal  share  remained 
steady  at  16  percent. 

The  reasons  behind  this  Increase  in  State 
expenditures  are  not  difficult  to  define,  in 
the  past  few  years  the  States  have  had  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  population  explosion— 
an  explosion  which  has  called  for  drastic 
increases  in  the  cost  of  State-six)nsored  edu- 
cation, welfare,  and  health  facilities.  The 
problem  of  finding  means  to  finance  these 
expanding  State  responsibilities  has  been 
severely  complicated  by  the  refusal  of  many 
of  the  States  to  up>date  their  tax  systems. 
California  is  no  exception.  Tax  reform  is  a 
priority  In  the  Nation's  largest  State.  Some 
interesting  facts  concerning  California's 
present  tax  structure  are  revealed  in  a  study 
made  by  the  California  Assembly's  Interim 
Committee  on  Revenue  and  Taxation: 

"California's  rate  of  population  growth  has 
been  three  times  the  average  of  other  States. 
Oiar  growth  of  roughly  60  percent  between 
1950  and  1962  compares  with  19.6  percent  in 
the  47  other  States.  18.1  percent  in  the  other 
industrial  States  taken  together,  and  16.7 
percent  in  New  York,  the  only  other  State  of 
comparable  size  today. 

"As  a  result  of  this  i>opulatlon  boom,  It 
would  be  reasonable  to  assume  a  similar 
trend  In  comparative  State  tax  burden  as 
between  California  and  these  other  States. 
This  has  not  been  the  case. 

"According  to  the  Census  Bureau  data,  the 
increase  In  California's  State  tax  burden  be- 
tween fiscal  1951  and  fiscal  1962  was  6.1  per- 
cent. This  compares  with  an  all-State  aver- 
age of  26.3  percent,  an  industrial  State  aver- 
age of  33.9  percent,  and  an  increase  of  47.2 
percent  in  New  York,  where  it  can  be  rea- 
soned that,  except  for  growth,  the  problems 
of  State  government  are  of  a  magnitude  siml- 
lar  to  those  in  California."  "> 

We  know  from  this  kind  of  study  that  Cali- 
fornia's tax  system  urgently  requires  a  com- 
plete overhaul.  But  we  are  still  faced  with 
the  question  of  how  to  Juggle  the  tax  struc- 
ture to  meet  sufficiently  the  responsibilities 
of  California  while  maintaining  equitable  as- 
sessments for  all  levels  of  the  papulation. 
This  is  never  an  easy  problem  to  deal  with; 
but  whatever  workable  formula  is  finally 
achieved,  we,  in  California,  must  insure  that 
the  tax  climate  will  continue  to  encourage 
future  industrial  development. 

California  and  her  sister  States  must  begin 
to  take  a  more  realistic  look  at  their  fiscal  po- 
sition. In  the  i>ast  decade,  the  growing  bur- 
den of  public  service  programs  on  the  State 
and  local  level  have  resulted  in  an  Increase 
In  State  and  local  expenditures  of  128  per- 
cent. This  desperate  need  for  additional 
money  has  been  further  complicated  by  a 
limited  tax  base;  and  of  course,  by  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  States  to  grapple  with  the  prob- 
lem of  fiscal  reform. 

GRANTS-IN-AID  CONCEPT 

Some  relief  has  come  in  the  form  of  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  programs.  Most  of  these 
programs  have  been  properly  administered. 
Some  have  been  abused,  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  grant-in-aid  concept  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  strengthening  the  delicate 
balance  of  shared  sovereignty  that  is  at  the 
core  of  the  Federal  system.  Governor  Rocke- 
feller supports  this  noting: 

"One  of  the  major  factors  in  preserving  the 
balance  In  the  Federal  system — and  averting 


'  California  Assembly  Interim  Committee 
on  Revenue  and  Taxation.  California's  Tax 
Structure:  1964.  January  1964,  vol.  4,  No.  8, 
pp. 25-26. 
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the  growth  of  arbitrary  central  authority, 
while  meeting  essential  social  and  economic 
needs  requiring  Federal  participation — has 
been  the  Federal  program  of  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States. 

"Rather  than  promote  arbitrary  central  au- 
thority, the  grant-in-aid  has  served  to 
strengthen  the  weaker  States  fiscally,  to 
equalize  opportunity  for  participation  in  so- 
cial programs,  and  to  establish  certain  mini- 
mum standards  of  performance.  A  State  like 
Wyoming  draws  almost  one-third  of  its  budg- 
et from  such  grants.  The  comparable  figure 
for  New  York  State  is  barely  8  percent."  * 

It  is  clear  that  Federal  financial  support  to 
the  States  will  continue  in  the  future.  Ex- 
actly how  that  support  will  be  manifested 
is  a  question  now  under  careful  study. 

One  interesting  proposal  recently  suggested 
by  Mr.  Walter  W.  Heller,  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  Cotmcil  of  Economic  Advisors, 
would  make  direct  Federal  payments  to  the 
States  with  little  or  no  strings  attached. 
This  is  a  revolutionary  approach,  but  it  is 
one  that  certainly  deserves  competent  study. 
Some  factors  favorable  to  such  a  program  are 
expressed  in  a  recent  article  by  Alan  K. 
Campbell : 

"The  program  is  designed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  superior  revenue  base  of  the 
National  Government.  The  factors  which 
lead  to  this  recommendation  include  the 
rapidly  growing  tax  burden  in  the  State  and 
local  parts  of  the  governmental  system,  the 
superior  and  more  progressive  tax  system  of 
the  National  Government,  recognition  of  the 
growing  interdependence  of  the  American 
governmental  system,  and  the  fiscal  policy 
needs  of  the  National  Government."  » 

But  we  are  forced  to  return  to  the  fact, 
that  Federal  aid  to  the  States,  in  a  form  such 
as  the  Heller  proposal,  would  not  correct  the 
basic  problem  of  State  finances.  Rather, 
such  an  approach  may  only  serve  to  delay 
the  need  for  the  States  to  push  ahead  with 
comprehensive  programs  of  fiscal  reform.  At 
the  same  time,  this  failure  of  the  States  to 
find  a  fair  means  of  financing  reflects  their 
equally  stubborn  reluctance  to  modernize 
their  State  constitutions,  and  ultimately, 
their  entire  governmental  structure. 

Another  area  where  the  States  have  not 
always  fully  met  their  responsibilities  is  that 
of  State  legislative  apportionment.  On  June 
15,  1964,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  handed  down  six  decisions  dealing  with 
reapportionment  in  as  many  States.  The 
first  case,  Reynolds  v.  Sims '"  promulgated  a 
rule  for  apportioning  all  State  legislatures : 

"•  *  'we  necessarily  hold  that  the  equal 
protection  clause  requires  both  houses  of  a 
State  legislature  to  be  apportioned  on  a  pop- 
ulation basis."  " 

This  decision,  too,  righted  a  wrong.  Since 
1900.  the  Alabama  Legislature,  based  under 
its  own  State  constitution  on  a  population 
basis  In  both  houses,  had  failed  to  reap- 
portion Itself.  In  this  Instance  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Supreme  Court  had  any  choice  but 
to  apply  the  principle  of  one  man,  one  vote  in 
accordance  with  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
The  legislature's  failure  to  act  in  terms  of 
the  constitutional  mandate  of  Its  own  citi- 
zens was  Inexcusable. 

In  Lucas  v.  Forty-fourth  General  Assembly 
of  Colorado  "  decided  the  same  day,  the  Su- 
preme Court  applied  the  one-man,  one- vote 
principle   to  an   apportionment   which   had 


•Rockefeller,  op.  clt.,  pp.  43-44. 

"Campbell.  Alan  K.  National-State-Local 
Systems  of  Government  and  Intergovern- 
mental Aid.     The  Annals,  May  1965,  p.  98. 

"  377  U.S.  538. 

"  Id.  at  576. 

» Id.  at  713. 


been  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  Colorado  who  voted  In  a  statewide  refer- 
endimi.  Students  of  constitutional  law  can 
argue  that  the  Court,  under  these  circum- 
stances, did  not  have  to  reach  the  same  re- 
sult. But  It  did,  and  one  can  argue  that  a 
constitutional  vacuiun  did  clearly  exist  since 
that  greater  charter  failed  to  specify  the 
representational  relationship  which  shotild 
exist  between  the  citizens  of  a  State  and  their 
State  legislature. 

ONE  MAN,  ONE  VOTE  VEHStTS  MAJORITY  RX7LE 

The  heart  of  this  Issue  Is  not  what  type 
of  reapportionment  but  what  type  of  repre- 
sentation is  desired  at  the  State  level.  In 
the  discussions  on  this  issue  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  between  one  man, 
one  vote  and  majority  rule,  and  between  both 
and  effective  representation  for  our  citizens 
under  the  equal  protection  clause.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Stewart,  for  example.  In  dissenting  In 
Lucas  v.  The  Forty-fourth  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Colorado  notes  that  repre- 
sentative government  Is: 

"A  process  of  accommodating  group  inter- 
est through  democratic  institutional  arrange- 
ments. Appropriate  legislative  apportion- 
ment, therefore,  should  ideally  be  designed 
to  Insure  effective  representatfon  in  the 
State's  legislature  •  •  •  of  the  various  groups 
and  interests  making  up  the  electorate."  " 

That  Is  a  reasonable  and  realistic  position 
in  accord  with  some  of  the  best  thinking  of 
modern  political  science.  Certainly  in  many 
States,  as  w£is  true  in  Colorado,  there  are 
distinct  regions  and  interests  based  on  eco- 
nomics or  geography  which  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  a  strict  "one-man,  one-vote" 
rule. 

Grouping  people  as  mere  census  statistics 
does  not  solve  the  representation  problem. 
Almost  all  American  legislators  at  the  local. 
State,  and  Federal  levels  are  elected  in  the 
single-member  district  where  the  winner 
takes  all.  Certainly,  it  is  Just  as  possible  In 
a  State  where  there  is  vigorous  two-party 
competition  as  in  a  State  which  is  "safe" 
for  one  party  to  deprive  members  of  the 
losing  party  of  "one  man,  one  vote"  In  the 
sense  of  representation. 

Perhaps  only  proportional  representation — 
which  I  do  not  advocate  for  other  reasons — 
would  resolve  this  issue  in  a  realistic  way. 
"One  man,  one  vote"  certainly  does  not. 

The  objective  of  the  so-called  Dirksen  re- 
apportionment proposal  which  I  coauthored 
was  to  guarantee  that  when  a  majority  of 
voters  of  any  State,  by  a  "one-man,  one- 
vote"  expression,  have  so  declared,  one  house 
of  their  State  legislature — and  only  one- 
may  reflect  factors  other  than  popiilation. 
(I  might  add  that  the  language  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  specifically  limited  these 
factors  to  "population,  geography,  or  politi- 
cal subdivisions.")  Should  the  voters  reject 
such  a  plan,  both  houses  would  be  appor- 
tioned on  a  strict  population  basis.  Further, 
If  the  current  legislature  chooses  not  to  sub- 
mit such  a  plan,  strict  population  apportion- 
ment will  automatically  prevail  in  each 
chamber.  On  August  4,  1965,  in  the  Senate 
that  proposal,  although  attaining  well  over 
a  majority,  failed  by  a  vote  of  57  to  39  to  se- 
cure the  two-thirds  vote  necessary  for  sub- 
mission of  a  c<^stitutional  amendment. 
Senator  Dirksen  has  now  submitted  a  slight- 
ly revised  version  which  conceivably  will  be 
considered  later  In  this  session  or  early  In 
the  next. 

Regardless  of  action  by  Congress  and  the 
States  on  the  Dirksen  amendment,  I  do  not 
foresee  any  "massive  retreat"  from  the  ad- 
vances made  for  better  urban  representation 
under  the  sundry  court  decisions.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the  Dirksen 
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amendment,  if  added  to  the  Constitution, 
would  be  Implemented  only  In  those  States 
where  the  need  for  balanced  representation 
Is  so  great  as  to  transcend  party  and  factional 
Interests. 

I  have  long  been  Impressed  with  the  wis- 
dom uttered  by  J\istlce  Brandels  when  he 
dissented  In  New  York  Ice  Co.  v.  Liebmarin: 

"To  stay  experimentation  In  things  social 
and  economic  Is  a  grave  responsibility.  De- 
nial of  the  right  to  experiment  may  be 
fraught  with  serious  consequences  to  the 
Nation.  It  is  one  of  the  happy  incidents 
of  the  Federal  system  that  a  single  covirage- 
ous  State  may,  if  its  citizens  choose,  serve 
as  a  laboratory;  and  try  novel  social  and  eco- 
nomic experiments  without  risk  to  tlie  rest 
of  the  country.  This  Court  has  the  Flower 
to  prevent  an  experiment.  We  may  strike 
down  the  statute  which  embodies  It  on  the 
ground  that,  In  ovur  opinion,  the  measure 
is  arbitrary,  capricious  or  unreasonable.  We 
have  power  to  do  this,  because  the  due 
process  clause  has  been  held  by  the  Court 
applicable  to  matters  of  substantive  law  as 
well  as  to  matters  of  procedure.  But  in  the 
exercise  of  this  high  power,  we  must  be  ever 
on  our  guard,  lest  we  erect  our  prejudices 
into  legal  principles.  If  we  would  guide  by 
the  light  of  reason,  we  m\ist  let  our  minds 
be  bold."" 

STATE  EXPERIMENTAL  LABORATORY 

Both  in  governmental  organization  and  in 
the  policies  which  it  seeks  to  carry  out,  a 
State  should  have  the  opportunity,  If  its  peo- 
ple so  desire,  to  serve  as  a  laboratory  and  to 
experiment  with  the  relationship  between 
the  elected  and  the  electorate  which  might 
best  fit  its  needs.  Thus,  Congress  has  a  duty 
to  render  a  decision  on  basic  policy  by  sub- 
mitting a  constitutional  amendment  dealing 
with  apportionment  to  permit  the  people  in 
each  State  to  decide  on  a  continuing  basis 
what  form  of  legislative  representation  they 
desire.  The  people  may,  if  they  desire, 
choose  the  criterion  of  "one  man,  one  vote." 
It  is  possible  that  because  of  overriding  his- 
toric, geographic,  economic,  and  other  fac- 
tors in  their  State,  that  they  would  wish  to 
select  a  system  of  apportionment  which  ade- 
quately takes  such  factors  into  account.  But 
let  the  choice  be  the  people's  provided,  of 
coxirse,  that  the  system  selected  does  not  vi- 
olate other  constitutional  and  statutory 
guarantees  such  as  those  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  or  sex,  among  others.  Any 
reapportionment  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, must,  of  course,  continue  to  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review  in  Its  use  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  States  as  to  reasonableness 
and  as  to  fidelity  with  constitutional  guar- 
antees. 

The  basic  choice  is:  Will  we  let  the  people 
decide?  My  answer  is  that  we  should,  and  I 
hope  before  too  long,  we  will. 

We  have  been  discussing  here  some  of  the 
problems  the  States  have  had  to  face.  We 
have  seen  that  some  of  the  States  have  not 
always  met  these  problems  with  the  proper 
response.  But  this  Is  not  to  say  that  these 
problems  cannot  be  tackled  In  the  future. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  survival  of  the  Federal 
concept  depends  on  Just  how  effectively  the 
States  meet  their  responsibilities  In  the  com- 
ing decade.  It  Is  encouraging  to  know  that 
today  there  is  evidence  that  the  Job  can  be 
done. 

In  Michigan,  Governor  Romney  was  In- 
strumental In  the  adoption  of  a  new  and 
modem  State  constitution.  The  Governor 
discussed  some  of  the  factors  whicb  helped 
mold  that  new  constitution  In  an  article 
In  the  National  Civic  Review: 
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"I  have  no  doubt  that  Michigan  would 
still  have  its  hcH^e-and-buggy  constitution 
tf  it  were  not  for  oxir  political  and  financial 
crisis  that  resulted  In  payless  paydays  back 
In  1959.  That  aroused  Michigan  people  to 
the  fact  that  there  were  some  very  funda- 
mental shortcomings  in  the  way  their  Stat« 
government  was  doing  business  and  that 
the  tools  the  constitution  provided  its  pub- 
lic officials  were  simply  not  honed  for  the 
job  they  were  expected  to  do.  The  most 
Important  of  these  deficiencies  was  the  ham- 
stringing of  State  and  local  government  and 
bad  legislative  apportionment."  >» 

The  States  can  also  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem of  a  Rube  Goldberg  tax  structure.  This 
fact  is  emphasized  in  a  comment  of  Oovemor 
Branigin  of  Indiana: 

"Since  we  enacted  new  tax  legislation  in 
1963.  we  are  no  longer  In  a  financial  bind. 
We  estimate  a  $60  million  surplus  at  the  end 
of  this  bienniiun.  a  S30  million  surplus  at  the 
end  of  the  next  biennium."  »• 

Some  States  have  even  shown  the  way 
In  coping  with  the  massive  requirements  of 
an  expanding  urgan  population  Governor 
Rockefeller  explains  what  the  State  of  New 
York  has  been  doing: 

"I  offer  further  proof  by  referring  simply 
to  the  magnitude  of  certain  programs  of  the 
government  of  the  State  of  New  York — and 
their  comparative  relation  to  matching  efforts 
by   the  Government  of  the  United   States: 

"In  education:  State  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  the  State  of  New 
York  totaled  $753  million  in  the  1961-62 
fiscal  year,  or  $87  million  more  than  the 
President  requested  of  the  Congress  for  the 
whole  Nation  in  1961  (and,  aa  you  know, 
what  was  requested  on  the  national  level 
far   surpassed   what   was   appropriated) . 

"In  power  development:  The  State  Power 
Authority  of  New  York  has  built  more  hydro- 
electric generating  capacity  on  the  Niagara 
and  St.  Lawrence  Rivers  in  the  past  10 
years,  with  the  funds  of  private  bondholders, 
than  all  the  hydroelectric  dams  of  the  TVA 
system."  >' 

The  point  \a  that  with  a  progressive  State 
administration  the  Job  can  be  handled  and 
the  burgeoning  growth  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment contained.  These  are  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  kind  of  State  action  that  is 
required  if  we  expect  to  preserve  the  States 
as  individual  political  entitles.  The  States 
must  be  preserved.  They  contribute  the 
kejrstone  to  the  governmental  process  in  this 
Republic.  The  functions  they  perform  and 
the  responsiveness  to  constituent  desires  they 
embody  cannot  be  replaced  by  one  central 
government  or  even  several  regional  govern- 
ments. As  an  American.  I  devotedly  approve 
our  constitutional  system. 

We  have  noted  that  improved  transporta- 
tion and  communication  has  served  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  larger  govern- 
mental units;  but  regardless  of  how  many 
technological  advances  are  made,  we  can  be 
sure  that  Maine  will  never  be  quite  like 
Utah  and  California  will  never  be  quite  like 
Georgia.  Each  State  will  continue  to  have 
its  unique  problems  and  the  solutions  to 
these  individual  and  distinctly  separate 
problems  are  best  found  in  separate,  re- 
sponsible State  governments.  George  C.  S. 
Benson,   the  president   of  Claremont  Men's 
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College,   touches   on   this   in   the   following 
manner: 

"Not  only  national  bureaucrats  but  also 
national  legislators  may  fall  into  the  error  of 
excessive  imlformlty.  However  manifest  the 
evils  of  alcoholism,  it  is  clear  that  nationwide 
prohibition  was  perhaps  a  noble,  but  certainly 
a  misguided,  experiment  *  *  *.  National 
legislation  of  this  sort,  however,  is  less  likely 
than  national  legislation,  nationally  admin- 
istered, which  attempts  to  apply  uniform 
economic  rules  to  sections  differing  widely  in 
psychological,  agricultural,  climatic  and  in- 
dustrial milieu.  Soil  conservation  benefits 
reasonable  in  one  State  are  sheer  extrava- 
gance in  others  •  •  •.  A  system  of  public 
assistance  grants  which  is  workable  in  Con- 
necticut has  proven  almost  ludicrous  in 
Louisiana  and  Colorado."  '• 

SArXGUAKO  AOAIMST  TTHANNT 

States  perform  an  Important  role  in  the 
administration  of  unlike  geographic  areas. 
But  that  is  only  a  small  part  of  their  total 
contribution.  They  also  serve  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  hazards  of  a  t3rrannlcal  central 
government.  In  their  dual  sovereignty  role, 
they  protect  individual  liberty.  They  serve 
as  experinaental  laboratories  testing  new  con- 
cepts at  the  State  and  local  level.  Finally,  at 
the  State  and  community  level  a  testing 
ground  is  provided  for  the  development  of 
political  leadership  in  both  the  legislative 
and  executive  arena. 

The  decentralization  of  government  under 
the  States  has  many  advantages.  The 
primary  advantage  is  the  growth  of  Indi- 
vidual freedom. 

Under  oxu:  federal  system,  each  citizen  has 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  government 
at  every  level — National,  State,  and  local. 
Today,  we  find  that  federalism  is  under  at- 
tack. Ultimately,  it  will  be  up  to  the  States — 
to  the  people — to  Insure  the  defeat  of  that 
attack.  To  succeed,  the  States  must  step 
forward  and  assume  the  responsibility  of 
government;  otherwise,  they  will  lose  the 
power  to  govern  and  the  result  will  surely  be 
an  expanding  weakness  akin  to  oblivion. 
They  must  begin  to  take  that  step  today, 
for  the  longer  they  wait  the  more  difficult  the 
step  will  become.  Historically,  the  road  to 
centralization  has  always  been  ecLSier  to 
travel  than  the  road  back. 


BIO  BROTHER^ LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT EAVESDROPPING 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union  re- 
cently published  an  article  by  John  J. 
McAvoy  on  law  enforcement  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping.  It  is  a  most  interest- 
ing and  timely  discussion  of  this  subject. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  Civil  Liberties  in 
New  York  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  Civil  Liberties  In  New  York,  June, 
19651 

Court  Okoeks  Don't  Make  "Bugs"  and  Wnuc- 
TAPs  CoNSTrruTioNAL — Stop  Police  Eaves- 

OROPPINO 

(By  John  J.  McAvoy) 
The  next  time  you  let  off  steam  after  an 
annoying  telephone  conversation,  you'd  bet- 
ter think  twice  about  your  language.    If  you 
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should  happen  to  have  used  one  of  the 
phones  the  police  have  turned  into  a  con- 
stant transmitter,  even  when  it  is  in  its 
cradle,  your  choice  afterthoughts  will  be 
shared  by  some  eavesdropping  policeman 
down  the  street,  or  In  another  part  of  the 
city. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  more  dramatic  illus- 
trations of  relatively  new  police  techniques  of 
investigation  that  encroach  on  our  funda- 
mental, and  constitutionally  protected,  right 
of  privacy.  Wired  and  wireless  transmitters. 
concealed  in  homes,  hospitals,  and  private 
offices  all  over  the  country,  make  "Big 
Brother"  a  reality. 

The  danger  of  these  devices  to  a  free  so- 
ciety is  becoming  more  recognized  as  the  fre- 
quency of  their  use  is  better  known.  The 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  been  con- 
ducting hearings  on  the  question  of  the  vio- 
lation of  constitutional  rights  by  wiretap- 
ping and  the  use  of  concealed  microphones. 
And  here  in  New  York,  where  a  1942  statute 
authorizes  police  eavesdropping,  if  done  un- 
der court  order,  three  cases  have  presented 
the  opportunity  for  a  new  review  of  the  prob- 
lem by  the  State  courts  and  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

There  is  a  complex  pattern  of  Federal  and 
State  constitutional  provisions,  of  statutes 
and  Judicial  opinions  for  the  courts  to  con- 
sider, and  the  outcome  of  review  is  hard  to 
predict.  But  it  seems  certain  that  some  of 
the  constitutional  questions  will  be  answered. 

Among  the  cases  now  in  various  stages  of 
trial  and  appeal  are  People  v.  Pugach,  People 
V.  Grossman,  and  People  v.  Hahel. 

Burton  N.  Pugach  was  convicted  In  1960 
of  violation  of  the  Sullivan  law.  An  unregis- 
tered pistol  was  found  in  his  possession  when 
he  was  searched  after  his  arrest  on  an  as- 
sault charge.  That  charge  was  bcwed  on  con- 
versations between  Pugach  and  others  which 
were  overheard  by  the  police  through  a 
microphone  secretly  installed  in  his  law 
offices  under  a  court  order  obtained  in  (ques- 
tionable) compliance  with  the  New  York 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure.  The  eaves- 
dropping had  continued  for  a  numt>er  of 
months,  and  Pugach's  telephone  also  was 
tapped. 

BT70    NOT    MKNTIONKD 

The  district  attorney  disclosed  the  wire- 
tap, but  did  not  disclose  the  "bugging"  of 
Pugach's  office  until  after  the  trial  and  ap- 
peal on  the  Sullivan  law  conviction.  Re- 
cently Pugach  sought  a  review  of  his  con- 
viction, challenging  the  arrest  and  the 
admissibility  into  evidence  of  the  gun  dis- 
covered in  the  search,  on  the  grounds  that 
"probable  caxise"  for  arrest  depended  on  a 
conversation  overheard  by  eavesdropping. 

People  V.  Grossman  involves  essentially 
the  same  question.  Two  electronic  listen- 
ing devices  were  installed  by  the  police 
for  5  months.  Court  orders  for  eavesdrop- 
ping had  been  obtained  after  3  months  of 
investigation  which  had  included  other 
wirings  and  "buggings."  In  both  Instances 
the  transmitter  was  installed  and  concealed 
by  the  police  by  breaking  Into  private  of- 
fices at  night. 

POLICE    DIVIDEND 

On  the  basis  of  conversations  overheard 
through  one  of  the  "bugs,"  a  search  warrant 
was  obtained  which,  when  executed,  dis- 
closed two  unregistered  g\ins  In  the  autcnno- 
blle  owned  by  Grossman.  Neither  "bug" 
had  been  Installed  on  property  of  Gross- 
man's, and  appear  to  have  been  installed  to 
investigate  two  other  persons  for  another 
crime.  The  information  thus  obtained 
might  be  characterized  as  a  "dividend"  re- 
ceived by  the  police. 

In  the  third  case.  People  v.  Habel, 
one  eavesdropping  device  was  Installed,  un- 
der court  order,  in  the  of&ces  of  local  1101 
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of  the  Communications  Workers  of  America; 
another  in  an  office  of  the  Teamsters  Union, 
and  a  third  in  a  hotel  room.  In  addition, 
the  police  used  a  portable  recording  device 
on  the  person  of  an  informer,  and  an  In- 
duction coll  device  was  used  to  listen  to  a 
telephone  conversation  between  one  of  the 
defendants  and  the  informer. 

A    DIRTT     BUSINESS 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  Justice  Holmes  con- 
demned eavesdropping  as  "dirty  bxislness." 
And  BO  it  remains.  But  If  the  issue  Is  studied 
more  carefvilly,  there  are  arguments  for 
police  eavesdropping  that  must  be  answered. 

The  first  obstacle  a  civil  libertarian  has 
in  showing  that  these  devices  are  not  law- 
ful is  that  they  are  relatively  free  of  any 
charge  of  hiding  the  truth.  Likening  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  to  coerced  confessions 
misses  one  vital  difference:  coercion  makes 
confessions  terribly  unreliable.  In  many 
liistances,  there  will  be  unreliability  In  re- 
cordings too.  But  If  one  assumes  that  noth- 
ing but  the  truth  is  recorded,  what  are  the 
legal  and  policy  objections  to  discovery  of 
this  truth,  and  its  use  by  the  jwUce  to  pre- 
vent crime,  catch  suspects  and  convict  them? 

One  of  the  first  objections  to  secret  eaves- 
dropping by  the  police  is  the  faUure  to  in- 
form a  suspect  of  the  right  to  remain  silent 
that  is  formalized  In  the  fifth  amendment. 
This  timendment  began  as  a  protection  ap- 
plicable only  in  criminal  trials,  but  the 
strength  of  its  policy  has  extended  it  to  all 
sworn  statements.  Once  society  finds  It 
offensive  to  force  a  man  to  get  on  a  stand  and 
say  things  which  would  convict  him,  the 
same  values  prohibit  the  use  of  statements 
obtained  by  police  through  eavesdropping, 

RIGHT  TO  PRIVACT 

Another  serious  constitutional  objection  Is 
the  deterioration  of  the  right  to  privacy,  and 
the  consequent  Impact  on  the  first  amend- 
ment right  to  free  speech.  The  answer  that 
is  usually  given  to  objections  based  on  the 
first  amendment  is  that  criminal  speech  is  not 
protected.  This  misses  the  point:  we  do  not 
protect  criminal  suspects  from  unreasonable 
search  because  the  materials  likely  to  be 
found  are  not  subject  to  seizure;  we  do  It 
because  It  Is  the  only  way  we  can  be  stu* 
that  the  Innocent  are  free  from  such  Intru- 
sion. We  should  also  be  protected  from 
eavesdropping  on  any  and  all  conversations, 
for  commonplace  eavesdropping  will  deter 
free  conversation. 

It  could  be  argued  that  authority  should 
be  given  to  the  state  to  open  the  mall  of  per- 
sons suspected  of  crimes.  Yet  this  Is  so 
offensive  that  discovery  of  such  conduct  by 
the  authorities  brings  widespread  condemna- 
tion. The  reason  again  Is  a  Judgment  based 
on  the  Insejjarable  values  of  free  speech  and 
privacy. 

A  third  major  avenue  of  constitutional 
challenge  is  the  fourth  amendment.  In  New 
York  this  is  particularly  appropriate  because 
the  only  permissible  eavesdropping  or  wire- 
tapping without  the  consent  of  the  parties 
Involved  is  that  done  pvirsuant  to  court  or- 
der, or  in  an  emergency  period  during  which 
the  order  Is  to  be  obtained.  Two  Supreme 
Coiut  cases  are  particularly  important  to  this 
argument.  In  the  first,  Olmstead  v.  United 
States  (1928),  the  Supreme  Court  indicated 
that  it  did  not  believe  wiretapping  or  eaves- 
dropping were  unreasonable  searches  or 
seizures  as  contemplated  by  the  fourth 
amendment.  This  decision  Is  modified  to  an 
uncertain  degree  by  Silverman  v.  United 
States,  which  held  that  such  conduct.  If  ac- 
companied by  trespass  into  a  home,  office  or 
other  private  property,  does  violate  the  fovirth 
amendment. 

Wiretapping,  even  by  court  order.  Is  pro- 
hibited by  Federal  statute  and,  despite  previ- 


ous State  court  decisions.  It  seems  certain 
that  evidence  obtained  In  this  fashion  Is  ex- 
cluded In  State  as  well  as  Federal  trials. 

Thus  far,  however,  neither  the  New  York 
Cotu-t  of  Appeals  nor  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
has  expressly  considered  the  effect  of  the 
statute  authorizing  eavesdropping  orders. 
In  February,  Justice  Nathan  R.  Sobel  of  the 
Brookljm  Supreme  Court,  In  the  Grossman 
case  mentioned  above,  held  that  eavesdrop- 
ping, even  if  done  under  the  statute,  violated 
the  fourth  amendment,  If  accomplished 
through  trespass.  In  Habel  the  trial  court 
upheld  the  eavesdropping,  even  though  the 
devices  were  installed  by  trespass.  Both 
cases  undoubtedly  will  be  appealed. 

Police  departments  and  prosecutors'  of- 
fices argue  for  these  devices  with  great 
sincerity,  and  often  they  recognize  the  "prob- 
lem" of  privacy.  Our  legislatures  and  pub- 
lic officials,  however,  feel  that  they  must 
provide  the  public  with  the  safety  It  de- 
mands. We  are  a  statistics-minded  society, 
and  law  enforcement  personnel,  from  the 
policeman  on  the  beat  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, have  learned  that  those  who  have  con- 
trol over  their  professional  advancement 
Judge  the  "efficiency"  of  law  enforcement 
by  arrests  and  convictions.  And  we  should 
make  no  mistake  about  it:  there  are  likely  to 
be  more  arrests  and  convictions  If  the  police 
are  permitted  to  use  electronic  listening  de- 
vices. 

Unfortunately,  the  grinding  of  these  ad- 
ministrative axes  does  not  induce  a  dispas- 
sionate discussion  of  the  direction  law  en- 
forcement activities  are  taking  and  their 
consequences  for  Individual  liberty. 

Our  Bill  of  Rights  was  an  expression  of  a 
people  which  had  suffered  from  having  no 
voice  in  government.  There  was  great  con- 
sciousness of  the  need  for  protection  against 
officialdom.  Today,  however,  so  many  peo- 
ple have  an  interest  in  the  statiis  quo,  and  a 
formal  role  In  the  selection  of  government 
officials,  that  to  Insure  that  status  quo  they 
are  willing  to  forego  certain  individual  pre- 
rogatives, privacy  among  them. 

NOT  ENOUGH  OUTRAGE 

Eavesdropping,  with  Its  attendant  deterio- 
rating effect  on  the  right  to  privacy,  does  not 
outrage  enough  Americans.  Inxired  to  the 
compromises  a  complex  society  requires, 
there  is  no  challenge  made  to  successive  of- 
ficial claims  to  the  "need"  to  sacrifice  In- 
dividual Interest  to  the  claimed  social  one. 
Yet,  many  authorities.  Including  Joseph  D. 
Lohman,  former  sheriff  of  Cook  County.  Illi- 
nois, and  present  dean  of  the  University  of 
California  School  of  Criminology,  have  said 
that  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  are  not 
effective  in  dealing  with  organized  crime. 

One  of  the  serious  obstacles  to  a  proper 
consideration  of  this  subject  Is  that  argu- 
ment has  been  conducted  In  a  fact  vacuxun. 
There  Is  no  public  disclosure  of  the  number 
of  eavesdropplngs  ordered,  and  Information 
Is  retrieved  only  when  It  suits  the  arguments 
of  law  enforcement  officials.  Just  as  the 
priests  and  medicine  men  In  primitive  so- 
cieties were  most  secretive  about  the  efficacy 
of  their  prayers,  and  resisted  any  thoughtful 
analysis  of  their  practices,  prosecutors  today 
say  that  a  disclosure  of  the  details  of  these 
methods  and  a  thorough  study  of  them  would 
destroy  their  efficacy. 

Recently,  however,  NYCLU  put  together  a 
couple  of  separate  argiunents  made  by  law 
enforcement  officials  on  behalf  of  eavesdrop- 
ping.   Some  Interesting  statistics  resulted. 

ONLY  20   PKECXNT  ARRESTED 

Last  February,  John  Shanley,  supervising 
chief  Inspector  of  the  New  York  City  police, 
appeared  before  the  Illinois  Crime  and  In- 
vestigating  Commission   to   testify   on   the 


effectiveness  of  wiretapping.  Inspector 
Shanley  noted  that  221  arrests  had  resulted 
from  court-ordered  wiretaps  dtu-lng  1968 
and  1964  In  New  Ywk  City. 

On  March  2,  1964,  the  New  York  Law  Jour- 
nal carried  an  article  by  Elliot  Golden,  chief 
assistant  district  attorney  of  Kings  County 
In  New  York.  Golden  reported  that  there 
were  451  covirt-ordered  wiretaps  obtained  by 
the  New  York  City  police  In  1963  and  671 
such  orders  In  1964. 

Information  as  to  how  many  multiple  ar- 
rests resulted  from  particular  wiretaps  Is  un> 
available.  Also  unavailable,  since  the  police 
and  prosecuting  offices  haven't  chosen  to 
make  it  available.  Is  the  number  of  these 
arrests  that  resulted  in  convictions. 

TO  BE  LET  ALONE 

Disregarding  the  time-lag  factor  In  arrests. 
It  appears  that  at  least  four  out  of  every  five 
court-ordered  wiretaps  simply  resixlt  In  the 
invasion  of  privacy  without  ever  leading  to 
arrests,  let  alone  convictions. 

In  his  dissent  in  Olmstead,  Mr.  Justice 
Brandels  observed:  "The  makers  of  our  Con- 
stitution undertook  to  secure  conditions 
favorable  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  •  •  •. 
They  conferred  as  against  the  Government, 
the  right  to  be  let  alone — the  most  compre- 
hensive of  rights  and  the  right  most  valued 
by  civilized  man." 

After  all  the  rest  has  been  said,  perhaps 
the  things  that  makes  eavesdropping  so  ob- 
jectionable Is  its  flagrant  Implication  that 
somehow,  somewhere  we  may  have  lost  our 
right  to  be  let  alone.  That  the  Intrusion  will 
be  done  secretly  makes  It  more  objectionable, 
not  less. 


GI'S  APPLY  FOR  TRANSFER  TO 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  woiild 
like  to  direct  the  Senate's  attention  to 
an  article  appearing  recently  in  the  New 
York  Times  entitled  "2,000  GI's  at  Bases 
in  Europe  Apply  for  Transfer  to  Viet- 
nam." 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  more 
than  2,000  members  of  the  UJS.  Army  in 
Europe  have  applied  for  these  transfers. 
These  men,  eager  to  be  stationed  where 
they  can  actively  defend  the  freedoms 
we  sometimes  take  for  granted,  reflect 
the  traditional  attitude  of  Americans  that 
when  a  call  to  arms  is  soimded  for  a 
good  cause  it  must  be  and  is  answered. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  shown 
resolute  willingness  to  support  a  course 
of  Eiction  required  to  protect  the  free- 
doms they  cherish.  They  have  repeat- 
edly stood  ready  to  make  the  sacrifices 
necessary  to  make  this  world  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 

These  soldiers  show  that  same  willing- 
ness to  act.  Answering  President  John- 
son's recent  call  for  a  military  buildup  in 
Vietnam,  these  men  have  asked  to  be  a 
part  of  the  added  forces. 

Already  serving  their  country  in  im- 
portant positions,  they  have  asked  to 
be  given  extra  responsibility — to  be 
placed  in  a  combat  situation.  These 
soldiers  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
eagerness  to  serve  despite  the  dangers 
they  might  confront.  They  set  an  ex- 
ample for  us  all. 

I  ask  that  the  article  to  which  I  re- 
ferred previously  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcoro. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom    the    New   York    (NY.)    Times.   Aug. 

24,  1965] 

Two    TROtrsAND    GI's    at    Bases    in    EtmoPE 

Apply  for  Transfers  to  Vhhtjam 

(By  Thomas  J.  Hamilton) 

HztDELBEBO.  Gesmant,  August  23. — More 
than  2,000  voluntary  applications  for  trans- 
fer to  Vietnam  have  been  received  from  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Army  In  Europe,  a  spokes- 
man said  today. 

The  spokesman  said  the  applications  had 
been  received  and  processed  by  headquarters 
here  under  a  policy  of  transferring  officers 
and  men  to  Vietnam  on  the  basis  of  Individ- 
ual applications. 

Of  the  2,000  applications,  500  have  been 
approved  and  the  Department  of  the  Army 
has  Issued  orders  for  the  transfer  of  appli- 
cants to  Vietnam,  according  to  the  spokes- 
man. He  was  unable  to  say  how  many  had 
actually  left  for  Vietnam,  or  when.  How- 
ever, assignments  on  the  basis  of  individual 
applications  started  last  year. 

The  spokesman  said  the  Army  had  inau- 
gurated a  policy  of  transferring  some  Individ- 
uals from  Europe  directly  to  Vietnam  when 
they  are  due  for  rotation.  The  spokesman 
said,  however,  that  no  transfer  under  the 
new  regulation  had  yet  taken  effect.  Pre- 
viously, a  serviceman  in  Europe  could  not 
be  transferred  to  such  a  theater  as  Vietnam 
without  serving  an  intervening  stage  In  the 
United  States. 

Since  the  great  increase  In  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment In  Vletnaun  began,  some  West  Ger- 
man newspapers  have  discussed  the  possibil- 
ity that  U.S.  forces  In  West  Germany  would 
be  sharply  reduced  after  the  West  German 
election  on  September  19. 

However,  the  spokesman  insisted  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  standing  by  its 
statement  that  no  units  or  equipment  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Europe  would  be  diverted  to  Viet- 
nam, and  that  the  numerical  strength  on 
July  30,  1966,  would  be  exactly  equal  to  that 
of  last  month. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  buildup  of  UJS. 
Army  strength  In  Europe  that  began  with 
the  intensification  of  the  Berlin  crisis  In 
1961,  which  raised  the  total  to  about  275,000 
men,  has  been  dropped.  ITie  total  Is  again 
about  230.000,  the  average  for  the  3  years 
preceding  1961,  the  spokesman  said. 

He  explained  that  one  armored  battalion, 
three  artillery  regiments,  and  one  armored 
cavalry  regiment  assigned  to  Europe  at  that 
time  were  returned  last  year  after  the  Berlin 
crisis  eased  off. 

OTHER     REDUCTIONS     EFFECTED 

Other  reductions  have  been  effected  in  the 
U.S.  Army  area  command,  composed  of  non- 
combat  troops  in  West  Germany,  and  in 
communications  zone  personnel  in  Prance, 
the  spokesman  said. 

In  addition,  the  number  of  German  civil- 
ians used  for  guard  and  security  duty  has 
been  reduced  from  87.000  In  September  1963 
to  71.000  under  economy  orders  issued  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S  McNamara  at 
the  end  of  1963.  it  was  explained. 

Some  U.S.  field  commanders  have  expressed 
concern  over  these  reductions  on  the  ground 
that  troops  are  now  having  to  spend  time  on 
housekeeping  duties  instead  of  devoting  the 
time  to  tinning. 

The  Army  spokesman  insisted  that  the  re- 
ductions had  not  affected  the  combat 
readiness  of  the  five  divisions  that  make  up 
the  7th  Army.  These,  he  said,  are  spend- 
ing 200  days  a  year  In  the  field  as  before  and 
have  shared  in  the  new  items  Included  in  the 
Army  modernization  program. 


HERBERT  E.  WOLFE— MAN  OF  THE 
WEEK 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
city  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  and  the 
Catholic  Church  recently  jointly  cele- 
brated the  400th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
America. 

I  was  privileged  to  participate  in  the 
observance  on  September  8,  1965 — 400 
years  to  the  day  from  that  moment  in 
history  when  Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles, 
admiral  of  the  Spanish  Fleet,  came- 
ashore  at  St.  Augustine. 

The  anniversary  ceremonies,  however, 
do  not  end  the  commemoration.  A  vast 
program  of  restoration,  begim  in  1959,  is 
continuing  both  In  the  old  city  and  on 
the  grounds  of  Mission  Nombre  de  Dios. 

Much  of  the  success  of  efforts  to  date 
is  attributable  to  Herbert  E.  Wolfe, 
chaii-man  of  the  Federal  quadricenten- 
nlal  committee  and  the  St.  Augustine 
Historical  Restoration  and  Preservation 
Commission. 

Such  is  the  energy  of  Herb  Wolfe  that 
I  am  confident  that  the  restoration  of 
St.  Augustine  will  equal  or  surpass  that 
of  Williamsburg,  Va.,  when  it  Is  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  President,  the  September  12  Issue 
of  the  Orlando  Sentinel's  Florida  maga- 
zine paid  well-deserved  tribute  to 
Herbert  E.  Wolfe  as  "Man  of  the  Week." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

St.  Augttstine  Turns  Back  History's  Pages: 
400th  Birthday 
(By  Elvis  Lane) 

Herbert  E.  Wolfe,  a  67-year-old  self-made 
millionaire,  has  an  Intense,  almost  patriar- 
chal interest  In  the  history  of  St.  Augustine, 
the  city  he  has  called  home  since  1917. 

Though  he  claims  net  to  be  a  reader,  his 
knowledge  of  early  St.  Augustine  Is  as  de- 
tailed as  a  history  book.  "Of  course  I  read 
newspapers  and  magazines,"  Wolfe  said,  but 
his  tireless  effort  to  restore  part  of  his  adopted 
home  to  its  traditional  charm  leaves  little 
library  time. 

Wolfe  Is  chairman  of  two  commissions — 
one  Federal,  the  other  State — to  restore  part 
of  the  oldest  city  In  North  America  to  the 
way  it  looked  In  the  beginning.  And  this  ' 
year,  the  400th  anniversary  of  St.  Augustine, 
his  civic  posts  have  kept  him  especially 
occupied. 

It  was  about  10  years  ago  that  Wolfe  first 
became  interested  in  St.  Augustine's  restora- 
tion. 

"The  city  was  losing  Its  charm."  he  recalled. 
"Its  attractiveness  was  based  on  Its  age  and 
these  landmarks  from  the  past  had  to  be 
restored  and  preserved." 

At  the  time,  Wolfe  didn't  exactly  know 
how  this  was  to  be  done. 

LeRoy  Collins,  while  Governor,  appointed 
Wolfe  chairman  of  the  St.  Augustine  His- 
torical Restoration  and  Preservation  Com- 
mission. Next,  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
named  him  Chairman  of  the  Pederal  Quadrl- 
centennlal  Committee  for  St.  Augustine. 

Por  the  past  few  years  Wolfe  and  coimtless 
others  have  been  tolling  to  see  that  St. 
Augustine  was,  in  Wolfe's  words,  "restored 
for  posterity  so  that  today's  and  tomorrow's 
generations  can  enjoy  the  city." 


The  quadricentennlal  celebration  of  St 
Augustine  started  In  late  August  this  year 
Its  primary  purpose  Is  to  focus  national  and 
worldwide  attention  on  the  Hispanic  origins 
of  the  United  States.  Here  are  the  major 
projects  which  have  been  accomplished  to  do 
this: 

The  National  Park  Service  has  restored  the 
town's  massive  fort — Castillo  de  San  Marcos— 
along  with  its  moat  and  defense  lines.  The 
State  of  Florida  has  provided  funds  so  that 
the  north  end  of  the  city,  behind  the  old  city 
gates,  now  appears  as  it  did  In  Colonial  tlmee. 
And  the  diocese  of  St.  Augustine  has  erect- 
ed on  the  grounds  at  the  Mission  of  Nombre 
de  Dios  a  research  library,  a  votive  church 
and  Is  m  the  process  of  building  the  tallest 
cross  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  When 
finished,  this  stainless  steel  cross  will  be  20 
stories  high.  At  night  the  cross,  rising  like 
a  conquistador's  sword  wrought  Into  a  cruci- 
form and  illuminated  by  powerful  floodlights, 
will  be  visible  from  14  miles  away. 

It  was  on  what  is  now  these  mission 
grounds  that  Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles,  ad- 
mlrsil  of  the  Spanish  Fleet,  stepped  ashore 
on  September  8,  1565,  to  found  the  first  set- 
tlement in  what  is  now  the  United  States— 55 
years  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth 
Rock. 

And,  immediately  after  the  landing.  Father 
Lopez  de  Mendoza,  before  an  altar  of  logs. 
said  mass. 

That  was  the  first  mass  in  the  United 
States. 

Restoration  work  actually  began  In  1969 
and  much  already  Is  completed.  But  St. 
Augustine  is  prepared  to  continue  restoration 
work,  perhaps  for  20  years  if  necessary,  to 
get  the  Job  done. 

Some  200  houses  are  earmarked  for  resto- 
ration or  reconstruction.  The  layout  of  the 
old  city  is  ascertained  front  maps  dating  back 
to  1763.  accurately  locating  the  sites,  size, 
and  shapes  of  the  old  houses. 

Any  private  buyers  or  renters  of  the  200 
restored  homes  and  buildings  will  have  to 
agree  to  maintain  them  in  their  original 
form. 

Wolfe  is  proud  of  all  the  activity  connected 
with  the  quadricentennlal  celebration.  But 
most  of  all  he  is  elated  because  St.  Augustine 
Is  finally  receiving  Its  Just  historical  recog- 
nition. 

"From  now  on  St.  Augustine  will  attract 
more  and  more  tourists,"  he  predicted. 
"About  800,000  people  will  visit  our  city  this 
year.  And  soon  that  figure  will  reach  a 
million." 

Wolfe  still  professes  surprise  that  he,  of  all 
people,  was  named  chairman  of  both  the 
Federal  and  the  State  committees  to  com- 
memorate St.  Augustine. 

He  really  shouldn't  be  surprised.  Because 
his  life  has  been  a  constant  record  of  ac- 
complishment. And  for  this  reason  he  was 
a  logical  choice  for  such  work. 

The  6-foot.  190-pound  Wolfe  was  bom 
near  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  was  the  eldest  of 
nine  boys  In  a  family  whlcb  he  described  as 
"quite  poor." 

But  everything  he  Is  today,  the  white- 
haired  Wolfe  said,  he  owes  to  his  parents. 
Edward  F.  and  Mattle  Phelan  Wolfe.  "They 
taught  me  honesty,  devotion  and  how  to 
work  hard."  They  were  devout  Methodists, 
as  Wolfe  is  today,  and  he  can  remember  al- 
ways "going  to  church  on  Sundays." 

"We  had  a  blind  horse  named  Alex  who 
pulled  the  buggy  to  chvu-ch,"  Wolfe  recalled. 
"The  rest  of  the  week  Alex  pulled  a  plow." 
Wolfe  was  20  when  his  father  decided  to 
move  to  Florida.  He  settled  near  St.  Au- 
gustine and  commenced  raising  potatoes. 
"My  father  thought  all  of  us  boys  would 
have  a  better  future  here  than  we  did  In 
Tennessee."  Wolfe  related.  "And  he  was 
correct." 
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Plve  of  the  nine  Wolfe  sons,  In  addition  to 
Herbert,  are  still  living.  They  are:  Claude, 
owner  of  an  appliance  business  In  Orlando; 
fred,  operator  of  a  building  supply  firm  in 
CTermont;  W.  P.,  a  farmer  at  Hastings;  O.  D.. 
a  motel  operator  at  St.  Augustine,  and  Wll- 
t>um,  a  farmer  near  St.  Augustine. 

THUCK  OWNER 

Wolfe  married  the  year  he  came  to  Florida 
and  his  bride  was  the  former  Vlrgle  May  Par- 
rtsh.  They  have  three  children:  Marshal  E. 
Wolfe,  Helen  Wolfe  Ross,  and  Charles  C. 
Wolfe. 

Wolfe  never  stopped  raising  potatoes  after 
his  arrival  in  Florida  until  this  year.  "I'll 
miss  It,"  he  said.  "And  that's  a  good  busi- 
ness for  a  young  man  who  Is  willing  to  work," 
he  insisted.  "But  he  really  has  to  be  willing 
»  work." 

But  Wolfe  did  more  than  raise  potatoes. 
When  he  was  25.  he  bought  a  secondhand 
truck.  He  already  owned  a  shovel.  That, 
he  recalled,  was  his  start  In  the  construction 
business. 

•'I'd  shovel  rock  from  railroad  gondolas 
into  my  truck  and  deliver  It  to  road- 
building  crews."  Soon  he  owned  two  trucks. 
And  by  World  War  II  his  construetlon  firm 
was  doing  business  throughout  the  South 
and  was  large  enough  to  construct  airfields. 

Until  1934,  St.  Augustine  had  only  one 
bank.  That  year  Wolfe  organized  the  Ex- 
change Bank  of  that  city.  He  has.  In  turn, 
been  the  bank's  president.  Its  chairman  of 
the  board,  and  a  director.  He  later  orga- 
nized two  other  banks  In  Florida,  one  at 
Hastings  and  the  other  at  Palatka. 

He  also  started  the  Rogers  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Inc.,  at  Nashville,  which  produces  heavy 
:rallers  and  truck  bodies.  And,  In  1043,  he 
established  the  H.  E.  Wolfe  Ranch  In  St. 
Johns  County.  It  consists  of  6,500  acres 
and  has  4,500  head  of  beef  cattle. 

These  are  Just  part  of  Wolfe's  many  ac- 
tivities. He's  president  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees at  Florida  Southern  College  at  Lakeland, 
3,  Vice  president  of  a  railroad,  and  a  director 
of  an  Insurance  company.  In  1948,  he  was 
mayor  of  St.  Augustine.  The  list  could  con- 
tinue for  several  more  paragraphs.  The 
amazing  thing  Is  how  does  Wolfe  find  the 
time  to  do  so  much? 

"As  a  boy  I  learned  to  work  from  sunrise 
until  late  at  night,"  he  explained. 

Of  his  many  and  varied  Interests,  Wolfe 
can't  decide  which  he  likes  the  best. 

"I'm  like  the  man  who  put  fish  on  top  of 
his  watermelon,"  he  narrated.  "It  dldnt 
spoil  the  watermelon  because  the  man  liked 
both  fish  and  watermelon." 

TBtne    VALTTE 

Wolfe  Is  somewhat  reluctant  to  admit  that 
he  Is  a  millionaire. 

"Today's  prices  are  Inflated,"  he  Insisted, 
as  If  that  would  explain  that  his  wealth  Is 
overstated.  "If  prices  were  at  their  true 
value,  I  don't  really  know  what  I'd  be  worth." 
Wolfe  did  not  attempt  to  clarify  what  he 
meant  by  true  value. 

But  he  did  say  that  it  is  much  harder  to 
become  a  millionaire  nowadays  than  It  waa 
when  he  was  a  young  man. 

"It  requires  more  capital  to  start  and  to- 
tlay  is  the  era  of  the  big  corporation,"  he 
said.  "It's  more  difficult  for  a  person  to 
compete,  much  less  get  started  on  his  own." 

Also,  the  young  men  of  today  aren't  used 
to  the  hard  work  and  the  long  hours  as  the 
youth  of  his  generation  were,  Wolfe  con- 
tinued.   But  why  should  they  be?  he  asked. 

LUXUHIES 

Even  with  an  average  job  the  yovmg  men 
of  today  can  obtain  luxiwles  that  were  un- 
heard of  when  he  was  In  his  early  manhood, 
Wolfe  stressed.  They  can  usually  buy  a  home 
and  that  home  will  have  a  bathroom.    They 


can  also  own  a  car,  a  TV  set,  purchase  air- 
condltlonlng. 

Times  have  changed,  Wolfe  pointed  out. 
and  so  have  demands  and  answers. 

"I've  always  agreed  with  Senator  Harrt 
Byeo's  economic  philosophy  and  I  have  been 
opposed  to  Hubert  Humphrey's  views,"  he 
commenced.  "Yet,  I'd  vote  for  Htxmphrky 
to   be   President   over   Senator  Byed." 

The  reason?  Wolfe  smiled.  "Humphrey 
knows  what  Is  needed  today  and  what  must 
be  done  now,"  he  answered.  "Byrd's  phi- 
losophy Is  good  for  the  past  generation." 

Has  Wolfe  succeeded  In  getting  everything 
he  has  sought? 

Not  quite.  Every  autumn  he  Journeys  to 
Wyoming  to  hunt.  So  far  he  has  bagged 
elk,  moose,  deer  and  antelope.    But  no  bear. 

"Maybe  I'll  shoot  a  bear  this  fall,"  he  said. 


THE  GI  BILL:  KNOCK  OP  OPPORTU- 
NITY NEEDED  POR  COLD  WAR 
GIS  NOW 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
when  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
signed  the  original  World  War  GI  bill, 
he  said: 

It  gives  emphatic  notice  to  our  service- 
men that  the  American  people  do  not  Intend 
to  let  them  down. 

As  support  of  the  American  people  in- 
creases for  the  presently  pending  cold 
war  GI  bill,  I  urge  that  the  89th  Con- 
gress not  let  down  our  cold  war  vet- 
erans. One  of  the  most  vocal  opposi- 
tion forces  to  the  cold  war  GI  bill  has 
been  the  Veterans'  Administration,  yet 
in  the  September  1965,  issue  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federationist  magazine,  Mr.  Driver 
hailed  the  original  GI  bill  as  the  "loud- 
est knock  of  opportunity  ever  heard  in 
America."  Similarly  the  cold  war  GI 
bill  would  be  the  loudest  knock  of  op- 
portunity heard  in  the  entire  lives  of  our 
cold  war  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  entitled,  "V-J  Day 
Plus  20:  The  Veteran  Today,"  beginning 
on  page  1  of  the  Federationist,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to  illustrate 
the  inconsistant  position  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  its  Adminis- 
trator have  taken  on  GI  bills.  It  is  time 
the  Administrator  got  back  on  the  side 
of  the  veterans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

V-J  Day  Plus  20 — ^The  Veteran  Today 
(By  William  J.  Driver) 

Twenty  years  ago  the  unleashing  of  the 
power  of  the  atom  signaled  the  end  of  one 
stage  In  man's  history  and  the  beginning  of 
another. 

The  power  of  the  atom  did  more  than  end 
World  War  n.  It  opened  possibilities  of 
either  a  brilliant  future  In  which  cheap,  un- 
limited power  would  help  free  the  world's 
weary  laborer  or  a  flaming  future  In  which 
swift,  vmllmlted  destruction  would  turn  our 
globe  Into  a  cinder. 

But  there  were  few  in  September  1945  who 
worried  about  the  full  Implications  of  atomic 
power.  There  were  more  immediate  prob- 
lems. Our  military  force,  once  numbering 
16  million  men  and  women,  was  being  dis- 
mantled at  a  record  pace.  At  the  peak  of 
demobilization,  over  a  million  men  a  month 
were  passing  through  the  separation  centers. 


Meanwhile,  factories  created  specially  to 
feed  the  Insatiable  maw  of  war  were  faced 
with  cancellation  of  orders,  a  rapid  drying 
up  of  demand  and,  at  best,  the  painful  pros- 
pect of  reconversion  to  meet  the  uncertain 
demands  of  the  postwar  economy. 

Would  there  be  enough  work  to  satisfy  the 
Job  hunger  of  so  many  veterans?  Or  would 
veterans  who,  on  the  average,  had  spent  2Vi 
years  overseas  compared  to  their  fathers'  10 
months  during  World  War  I,  he  Interested  In 
the  prosaic  problems  of  making  a  living? 
Could  you  keep  them  at  the  lathe  after  they 
had  seen  Casablanca,  Naples,  Rome,  Hono- 
lulu, Tarawa,  Salpan,  and  HUl  309,  as  weU  as 
Paris? 

There  were  some  who  viewed  the  returning 
stream  of  vetetans  with  deep  concern.  These 
alarmists  recalled  that  the  Black  Shirts  who 
shouted  for  Mussolini  and  fascism  and  the 
private  Stahlhelm  army  whose  violence  paved 
the  way  for  Hitler  were  composed  largely  of 
disgruntled  war  veterans.  One  sociologist 
foresaw  dangerous  days  ahead.  "Veterans," 
he  warned,  "have  written  many  a  bloody 
page  of  history  and  those  pages  have  stood 
forever  as  a  record  of  their  days  of  anger." 

Now,  20  years  later,  we  see  that  those  who 
In  1945  viewed  the  unfolding  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream  with  foreboding  and  fear  were 
wrong — as  they  have  so  often  been  in  the 
past  history  of  this  Nation. 

The  doubters  of  the  post-World  War  n  era 
were  very  wrong.  For,  Instead  of  the  ener- 
gies of  veterans  turning  to  anger  and  a  reli- 
ance on  trained  trigger  fingers,  they  were 
turned  to  a  mighty  effort  to  open  wider  the 
door  of  opportunity. 

Helping  them  In  this  effort  was  the  moet 
remarkable  series  of  laws  for  veterans  ever 
enacted  In  the  world.  In  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  the  best  a  maimed  veteran  oould 
expect  was  a  special  place  to  beg  at  the 
marketplace.  The  new  laws  for  veterans 
passed  during  World  War  n  were  almost  as 
much  an  advance  over  the  prewar  concepts 
of  veterans'  benefits  as  the  first  veterans'  pen- 
sions provided  by  the  Pilgrims  In  1636,  were 
over  the  alms  treatment  accorded  veterans 
In  the  ancient  world. 

The  cornerstone  of  these  new  laws  waa  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  bet- 
ter known  as  the  OI  bill.  As  he  signed  It. 
President  Roosevelt  said  that  "It  gives  em- 
phatic notice  to  our  servicemen  that  the 
American  people  do  not  intend  to  let  them 
down."  The  key  to  this  new  concept  of  vet- 
erans' benefits  was  one  familiar  to  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  for  It  was  a  refiectlon  of  his 
own  philosophy.  It  was  part  and  parcel  of 
the  same  optimistic  view  of  man  that  was 
refiected  In  his  support  of  landmark  latoor 
legislation.  The  GI  blU  belonged  to  the  same 
family  tree  as  the  Wagner-Connery  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  the  Fair  Labor  Stand€UXlB 
Act.  That  family  tree  thrives  on  a  native 
American  word  called  "opportunity." 

Opportunity  to  organize  and  to  grow  was 
at  the  core  of  the  Wagner  Act.  Opportunity 
to  earn  a  living  wage  was  the  essence  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  And  opportunity 
was  the  very  foundation  of  the  GI  WU. 

Opportunity  was  found  In  each  major  sec- 
tion of  the  new  law.  Through  Its  educa- 
tional provisions,  veterans  could  ret\im  to 
school  to  strengthen  old  skills  and  abllltlee 
or  to  learn  new  ones.  Through  Its  housing 
provisions,  veterans  could  build  homes  and 
find  decent  places  for  their  famlllee  to  grow. 
And,  through  provision  for  temporary  un- 
employment pay  and  Job  retention  right*. 
veterans  had  the  opp>ca-tunlty  to  regain  their 
old  positions  or  receive  an  allowance  tiukt 
permitted  them  to  find  a  Job  oommensurate 
with  their  abilities  and  training. 

The  GI  bin  was  the  loudest  knock  of  oppor- 
tunity ever  heard  in  America.  How  did  vet- 
erans respond  to  that  knock? 
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First,  almost  half  of  all  World  War  11  vet- 
erans— nearly  8  million  at  them — decided  to 
Improve  themselves  by  advancing  their  edu- 
cation and  training. 

Second,  World  War  n  veterans  expressed 
their  faith  In  America  by  securing  more  than 
$45  billion  In  GI  home,  farm,  and  business 
loans. 

Third,  far  from  exhausting  the  maximum 
'"52-20"  benefits  available  during  the  Initial 
period  of  unemployment,  veterans  reacted  In 
a  typically  hardheaded  fashion,  asking:  "Why 
accept  $20  a  week  from  the  Government 
when  Jobs  are  available  at  $100  a  week?" 
The  average  veteran  used  but  19  weeks  of  his 
allowance  out  of  a  total  potential  of  52  weeks. 
He  wanted  work,  not  handouts. 

But  how  about  achievement?  Did  the 
performance  record  match  the  expectation? 

The  answer  is  that  the  record  more  than 
matched  the  expectation.  The  labor  force 
has  been  enriched  by  383.000  veteran-trained 
construction  workers,  288,000  metalworkers, 
138.000  electricians,  and  61,000  printers  and 
typesetters,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  others 
with  a  mjrrlad  of  skills.  These  workers 
helped  build  American  production  during  a 
cold  war  period  when  the  Nation's  ability 
to  produce  received  its  greatest  challenge 
and  achieved  its  greatest  record. 

A  similar  record  of  achievement  Is  found 
In  the  home  loan  program.  Twenty-one 
years  ago,  when  the  loan  provision  was  In- 
cluded in  the  OI  bill,  there  were  some  who 
were  frankly  skeptical.  Would  veterans  who 
had  passed  through  so  many  unsettling  ex- 
periences turn  out  to  be  responsible  home- 
owners willing  to  meet  the  monthly  mortgage 
payments? 

The  end  result  confounded  both  the  out- 
and-out  pessimists  who  foresaw  failure  and 
those  lukewarm  optimists  who  expected  but 
passable  success.  Altogether,  6.7  million 
home  loans,  and  300,000  other  loans  with  a 
face  value  of  $65  billion  were  guaranteed  or 
made  by  the  VA  under  the  World  War  II 
and  Korean  GI  bills.  Nearly  3  million  loans 
have  been  paid  In  full. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  the  pres- 
ident of  a  New  York  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation which  recounted  the  experience  of 
his  organization  with  veterans'  loans.  It 
was  a  typical  experience.  For  he  told  me 
that  total  claims  dxirlng  a  period  of  19  years 
against  the  association's  insurance  fund  for 
losses  represented  but  eighty-nine  thou- 
sandths of  1  percent  on  the  original  amount 
of  the  Insured  GI  mortgages.  This,  he  said. 
Is  an  "extraordinary"  record. 

Veterans  are  an  extraordinary  group  of 
Americans. 

How  has  the  typical  veteran  fared  since 
that  bright  day  in  Tokyo  Bay  20  years  ago 
when  the  Jai>anese  emissaries  met  General 
MacArthur  on  the  XJ.S3.  Missouri? 

Some  have  found  unusual  success.  For 
example.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Is  a 
decorated  veteran  and  one  who  has  the  un- 
usual distinction  of  having  also  voted  In 
Congress  for  the  GI  bill. 

There  are  three  characteristics  that  World 
War  n  veterans  seem  to  share  generally. 
One  Is  "overachlevement."  During  the  post- 
war period,  when  veterans  were  flooding  the 
Nation's  schools  and  colleges,  educators  con- 
sidered them  to  be  the  most  ambitious,  hard- 
working, and  effective  students  in  their  ex- 
perience. A  recent  study  of  "Who's  Who  In 
America"  reveals  that  those  qualities  were 
not  restricted  to  the  campus  and  trade 
school.  A  sample  of  this  voliune  of  influ- 
ential Americans  showed  that  a  high  propor- 
tion of  veterans  educated  with  the  help  of 
the  GI  bin  has  risen  to  leadership  rank  In 
the  xinlon.  business,  sclentlflc,  cultural,  and 
political  worlds.  Since  World  War  n,  vet- 
erans are  far  below  the  average  age  of 
"Who's  Who"  listings,  the  proportion  of  GI 
bill-trained  veterans  reflects  the  same  over- 
achievement  that  won  them  distinction  in 
the  claasrooms — and  on  the  battlefield. 


The  second  characteristic  of  veterans  Is 
that,  in  large  measure  due  to  GI  bill  train- 
ing, their  average  earnings  exceed  those  of 
nonveterans  of  the  same  age  group.  Cen8\is 
statistics  show  that  veterans  make  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000  more  each  year  than  their 
nonveteran  contemporaries  and  this  gap  is 
increasing  each  year. 

The  third  characteristic  Is  perhaps  the 
most  Important.  The  average  veteran  is  a 
workingman.  In  fact,  about  half  of  all  em- 
ployed males  are  veterans.  A  high  propor- 
tion of  veterans  Is  still  In  the  labor  force  and 
their  employment  rate  Is  far  above  average. 
Their  comparative  youth,  vigor,  and  higher 
than  average  education  would  help  explain 
an  extraordinary  record  of  employment  and 
contribution  to  the  national  economy.  But, 
in  my  estimation,  "motivation"  has  been  the 
key  element. 

Recently  the  VA  published  the  results  of 
a  unique  training  program  for  veterans 
wounded  so  seriously  during  the  war  that 
they  could  not  even  leave  their  homes  for 
vocational  training.  The  VA  felt  that  some- 
how these  men  should  be  reached  and 
helped.  A  program  was  designed  to  use 
whatever  remaining  faculties  the  veteran 
possessed,  even  if  only  the  power  to  move 
two  fingers.  A  troublesome  question  re- 
mained. Would  these  men,  all  of  whom 
were  guaranteed  compensation  payments,  be 
willing  to  undergo  what  was  often  a  period 
of  painful  training? 

We  found  that  these  veterans  welcomed 
our  initiative,  not  because  of  the  extra  in- 
come that  their  self-employment  training 
might  bring,  but  because  they  were  eager  for 
the  chance  to  do  productive,  satisfying  work. 
As  one  terribly  disabled  veteran  said  on  com- 
pletion of  his  homebound  training  program: 
"I  have  found  something  greater  than  great- 
ness.    I  have  found  something  to  do." 

This,  in  my  view  Is  the  essence  of  the 
typical  American  veteran  20  years  after  V-J 
Day.  He  is  a  man  who  wants  above  all  to 
work  together  with  his  fellow  Americans  In 
building  a  better  land.  He  is  a  man  who 
knows  firsthand  the  gruesome  face  of  war 
and  who  has  a  vital  stake  In  a  world  of  peace. 
All  in  all,  he  is  a  man  very  much  like  his 
fellow  workers  in  the  most  productive  labor 
force  in  the  world. 

The  veteran  sees  himself  as  do  his  fellow 
workingmen — first  as  an  American  and 
secondly  as  a  veteran  or  member  of  a  pro- 
fession, skill  group,  industry  or  organization. 

For  the  Nation's  nearly  22  million  veterans, 
as  for  her  18  million  xinlon  members.  It  Is, 
and  always  will  be,  "America  first." 

"If  it  weren't  for  the  GI  bill,  I'm  sure 
I  wouldn't  be  Administrator  today." 

This  comment  came  from  the  first  career 
civil  servant  to  head  the  giant  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. William  J.  Driver  is  a  veteran 
of  both  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con- 
filct.  He  Joined  the  VA  In  1946  and  earned 
a  law  degree  by  attending  night  classes  under 
the  OI  bill.  He  also  holds  a  degree  in  busi- 
ness administration  and  a  masters  degree  in 
public  administration. 

GI  loans  guaranteed  or  insured  >   (1944-65) 

Number  of  loans  (6.7  million) :  Percent 

Outstanding 53.  3 

Paid  in  full... 44.0 

Terminated  with  claims 2.7 

Amount  of  loans  ($62  billion)  : 

Outstanding 49. 1 

Repaid 48.2 

Terminated  with  claims* 2.7 

» Guaranteed  by  VA,  program  has  been  al- 
most entirely  home  loans. 

'  Loss  Is  smaller  than  even  this  low  rate. 
When  holders  foreclose,  title  usually  goes  to 
VA  which  then  sells  property  and  takes  back 
mortgage;  such  salvage  reduced  cumulative 
net  loss  to  only  $41.3  million. 

Source:  Veterans'  Administration. 


HOW  ABOUT  THE  NON-NEGRO 
POOR? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  from 
the  October  4  issue  of  U.S.  News  i 
World  Report  entitled  "How  About  the 
Non-Negro  Poor?",  which  constitute 
more  than  one-half  of  those  in  that 
category  but  for  whom  at  the  present,  no 
briny  tears  are  being  shed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

How  About  the  Non-Negro  Poor? — An 
Untold  Stort 

(Note. — Do  poverty  and  rioting  always  go 
together?  The  record  does  not  support  that 
Idea.  The  United  States  has  twice  as  many 
poor  whites  as  poor  nonwhites.  The  im- 
poverished Negroes — making  most  demands 
and  getting  most  attention — are  a  small 
minority.) 

Poverty  among  Negroes  is  often  given  as  a 
reason  for  Hots  which  have  rocked  city  after 
city  of  the  United  States. 

The  impression  appears  to  be  widespread 
that  the  Nation's  poor  are  mostly  In  Negro 
ghettos,  which,  saj^s  a  Negro  psychologist,  Dr. 
Kenneth  B.  Clark,  "now  represent  a  nuclear 
stockpile  which  can  annihilate  the  verr 
foundations  of  America." 

Negroes  are  demanding — and  getting— In- 
fiuential  roles  in  antipoverty  programs. 
"Poverty  action"  blocs  in  big  cities  are  being 
organized  by  activists  of  the  Negro-rights 
movement. 

LO,   THE  POOR    WHITES 

Statistics  of  the  Federal  Government  show 
however,  that  tiiere  are  more  than  twice  as 
many  poor  whites  as  poor  nonwhites  In  the 
United  States. 

Also  brought  out  is  this  fact:  Descendants 
of  the  American  Indians,  who  were  holding 
the  country  when  the  white  men  arrived,  are 
poorest  of  all — far  worse  off  than  Negroes. 

In  1963,  the  last  year  for  which  details  by 
color  are  available,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration reported  that  there  were  23.9 
million  poor  whites  and  10.7  million  poor 
nonwhites  in  this  country. 

Negroes  make  up  about  92  percent  of  the 
nonwhite  population;  American  Indians,  21/2 
percent.  Japanese,  Chinese,  Filipinos  and 
other  nonwhites  among  whom  poverty  Is  not 
a  great  problem  account  for  the  remaining 
S'/z  percent. 

MEASURE  OF  POVERTY 

The  gage  of  poverty  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  income  below  about  $3,100  a  ye.u 
for  a  four-person  family.  For  an  Individual, 
the  figure  Is  $1,540. 

No  "insurrections"  such  as  those  staged  by 
Negro  mobs  in  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia,  Rochester  and  other  cities 
have  occurred  among  the  non-Negro  poor. 
In  that  category  are,  for  example,  the  Ameri- 
can Indians;  Puerto  Ricans  in  slums  of  New 
York  City;  Mexican-Americans  in  the  South- 
west; Jobless  whites  in  the  Nation's  largest 
depressed  area,  Appalachla,  and  the  "ref- 
ugees" from  Appalachla  who  live  under  con- 
ditions of  dire  poverty  in  Chicago  and  other 
cities. 

Questions  arise :  How  do  these  people  differ 
from  rioting  Negroes  In  outlook  and  In 
"rights"  and  opportunities?  What  Is  their 
attitude  toward  society?  Toward  family  re- 
sponsibilities? Toward  police?  Are  efforts 
made  to  organize  them  feu-  "protests"  against 
poverty? 

To  get  answers,  members  of  the  staff  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  Investigated 
conditions   and   attitudes  among   the   non- 
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Negro  poor  In  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Their  reports  foUow: 


AMERICAN  INDIANS 

Without  question,  the  American  Indians 
are  the  most  p>overty -stricken  ethnic  group 
found  in  the  United  States. 

Surviving  now  are  about  550,000  Indians. 
Of  these,  an  estimated  380,000  live  on  or  near 
reservations,  with  a  median  family  income 
of  $1,500 — less  than  half  the  median  family 
income  for  Negroes,  and  about  one-fourth 
the  median  figure  for  all  U.S.  families. 

Unemployment  on  most  reservations  runs 
40  to  50  percent.  Indians  lack  the  education 
and  skills  needed  to  compete  for  jobs.  There 
are  exceptions — such  as  the  Indians  of  the 
Mohawk  tribe  who  earn  high  pay  as  struc- 
tural-steel workers.  But  the  exceptions  are 
few. 

HOVELS,  shanties,   SHACKS  ^ 

Nine  out  of  ten  dwellings  In  which  Indian 
families  live  on  or  adjacent  to  reservations — 
where  summers  usually  are  blistering  hot, 
winters  bleak  and  cold — are  far  below  mini- 
mum standards  for  urban  housing.  They  are 
hovels,  shantylike  hogans,  tar-paper  shacks. 

Compared  to  non-Indian  babies,  the  Indian 
child  born  on  a  reservation  has  one  one-half 
the  chance  of  reaching  his  first  birthday. 
Life  expectancy  for  reservation-dwelling 
Indians  is  two-thirds  of  the  U.S.  average. 

Indians  are  not  "wards  of  the  Govern- 
ment." They  are  American  citizens,  free  to 
work  and  live  where  they  please.  But  efforts 
by  the  Government  to  Integrate  Indians  by 
encouraging  them  to  move  to  cities  have  not 
been  very  successful. 

Of  the  estimated  170,000  who  have  left 
reservations  to  take  Jobs  In  cities  and  towns, 
not  many  have  prospered.  Most  live  in 
slums.  About  one-third  of  the  Indians  who 
have  been  persuaded  to  relocate  In  cities 
wind  up  back  on  a  reservation. 

A  PROUD  RACE 

Unlike  Negroes,  Indians  are  not  much 
Interested  In  racial  "Integration."  They  are 
proud  of  their  ancestry,  willing  to  let  the 
white  man  go  his  way  while  they  go  theirs. 

Since  most  Indians  find  it  hard  to  adjust 
to  the  white  man's  ways,  those  who  do  re- 
main In  cities  tend  to  live  close  together. 
They  do  not  complain  of  "segregation." 

Indians,  It  Is  found,  do  have  some  ad- 
vantages over  poverty-stricken  whites  and 
Negroes.  A  number  of  special  Government 
programs  have  been  set  up  to  aid  Indians. 
Among  such  programs: 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  provides 
complete  medical  attention  for  Indians  on 
reservations.  Indians  who  live  nearby  are 
eligible,  too. 

Education  of  most  Indian  children  is 
wholly  or  partly  subsidized  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Government  manages  the  timber  and 
mineral  resources  of  Indian-owned  lands, 
valued  at  $6  bUllon.  Some  tribes — Navajos, 
for  example — reap  profits  from  oil,  uranium 
and  timber. 

Some  vocational  training  Is  provided  and 
some  assistance  Is  given  In  finding  Jobs. 

Special  inducements  are  offered  to  em- 
ployers who  will  locate  plants  near  Indian 
reservations. 

POVERTY   NOT  LICKED 

In  the  last  15  years,  more  than  $2  billion 
has  been  spent  by  the  Government  to  help 
Indians.  This  exceeds  the  total  spent  for 
that  purpose  In  the  preceding  150  years. 

Yet,  by  and  large,  Indians  remain  desper- 
ately poor.  Along  with  the  problems  of 
poverty,  they  sometimes  find  themselves 
discriminated  against  by  whites  In  some 
parts  of  the  West. 

But  no  demonstrations  are  organized  for 
•'Indian  rights." 


PUERTO    RICANS 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Puerto  Ricans 
have  come  north  In  search  of  a  better  life. 
Many,  however,  have  been  unable  to  escape 
from  the  clutches  of  poverty. 

Among  big  cities.  New  York  hsis  the  larg- 
est concentration  of  Puerto  Ricans — about 
750,000.    Most  of  them  are  poor. 

Problems  faced  by  Puerto  Ricans  are  de- 
scribed In  a  paper  presented  recently  by 
three  officers  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York : 

"Seeking  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow,  the  Puerto  Rican  has  gambled  away 
his  customs,  norms,  and  mores.  He  has  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  of  living  In  a  new 
environment  which  is  regulated  by  different 
standards  of  behavior,  many  foreign  to  his 
own.  He  has  thrust  himself  from  a  rural 
envlrormient  to  a  highly  complex  urban  so- 
ciety, which  has,  as  an  added  barrier,  a 
different  language  of  commtmlcatlon. 

"The  migrant  Puerto  Rlcan  has  Inherited 
from  earlier  migrants  to  the  urban  metropo- 
lis of  the  United  States  the  slum  dwellings, 
the  unskilled  jobs,  the  high  rate  of  tmem- 
ployment,  the  prejudices  and  other  maladies 
Inherent  In  the  lives  of  the  poverty  stricken." 

Many  Puerto  Ricans  In  New  York  City 
suffer  the  same  privations  that  were  blamed 
for  Negro  riots  In  the  summer  of  1964 — rat- 
Infested  tenements,  lack  of  Job  opportunities, 
a  ghetto  existence.  Puerto  Ricans,  how- 
ever, have  not  vented  their  frustrations  in 
demonstrations  and  large-scale  violence. 
Why? 

Joseph  Monserrat,  a  Puerto  Rlcan  whose 
Job  Is  to  help  fellow  Puerto  Ricans  adjust 
to  the  pressures  of  blg-clty  life,  says  this: 

"One  thing  to  remember  about  Puerto 
Ricans  is  that  as  yet  we  do  not  have  In- 
grained In  us  the  fact  that  we  are  a  mi- 
nority. In  Puerto  Rico  when  you  hear 
people  talking  about  'la  mlnorla* — the  mi- 
nority— they  are  talking  about  the  losing 
party  in  an  election;  they're  not  talking 
about  a  group  of  people." 

PREFER    TO     NEGOTIATE 

The  direct-action  methods  that  mUltant 
Negro  leaders  advocate  In  drives  to  achieve 
gains  for  Negroes  are  shunned  by  most  lead- 
ers of  New  York  City's  Puerto  Ricans. 

"Historically,  we  have  been  negotiators," 
one  Puerto  Rlcan  commented.  "We  tend  to 
feel  that  negotiation,  rather  than  direct  ac- 
tion. Is  a  more  appropriate  approach  to  the 
solution  of  our  problems." 

Prom  Julius  Hernandez,  who  for  years  has 
been  prominent  in  New  York  City's  Puerto 
Rlcan  community: 

"Puerto  Ricans  haven't  rioted  because  otir 
attitude  Is  different  from  that  of  the  Negro. 
With  us,  racial  prejudice  Is  not  a  factor. 
The  Puerto  Rican  Just  hasn't  experienced  It 
the  way  the  Negro  has. 

"Also,  we  have  strong  family  ties,  a  respect 
for  the  father  and  the  older  members  of  a 
family.  I  think  that  strong  parental  Infiu- 
ence  has  been  the  main  force  in  preventing 
disorderly  outb\irsts  by  Puerto  Ricans." 

"Police  brutality"  Is  a  charge  often  heard 
among  Puerto  Ricans,  as  among  Negroes. 
But  many  Puerto  Ricans,  according  to  Mr. 
Hernandez,  feel  that  "the  police  department 
is  doing  everything  possible  to  achieve  better 
relations." 

MEXICAN-AMERICANS 

People  with  Spanish  surnames — most  of 
them  Mexican-Americans — ^number  more 
than  3.5  million  In  the  5  States  where  the 
census  makes  this  distinction.  The  States 
are  California,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  Colorado. 

A  great  many  of  these  people  are  classed, 
by  Federal  standards,  as  poor. 

In  California,  they  lag  behind  both  whites 
and  Negroes  In  education  and  housing. 


Most  authorities  agree  that  emarchy  of 
the  type  that  erupted  in  the  Lob  Angeles 
Negro  district  of  Watts  Is  not  likely  to  ex- 
plode among  Mexican-Americans — although 
there  have  been  clashes  between  gangs  of 
Mexican-American  youths  and  police  in  the 
past. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  in  the  Southwest, 
which  was  pioneered  by  Spanish-speaking  ex- 
plorers, the  Spanish  language  still  Is  widely 
used  and  found  In  historical  and  place 
names;  as  a  result,  many  Mexican-Americans 
do  not  consider  themselves  in  a  minority 
group. 

THET  FEEL  THET  BELONG 

Also,  a  sociologist  said,  strong  famUy  tlA 
give  Mexican-Americans  a  "feeling  of  be- 
longing," often  lacking  among  impoverished 
Negroes.  Attitudes  toward  religion.  Includ- 
ing opposition  to  divorce,  are  said  to  contrib- 
ute to  family  unity. 

Because  his  skin  color  does  not  set  him 
apart,  the  Mexican-American  usually  Is  not 
subjected  to  overt  discrimination.  Jos*  Cas- 
torena,  an  employee  of  the  California  Fair 
Employment  Practice  Commission,  says  that 
"most  Mexicans  probably  are  able  to  find 
housing  anywhere  they  can  afford  it."  An- 
tonio Rios,  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Community  Service  Organizations, 
comments  that  "the  Mexican  group  tends  to 
mix  with  others  very  easily."  This  means, 
according  to  Craz  Reynosa,  deputy  director 
of  the  State  FEPC,  that  "it  is  very  easy  to 
drop  the  Mexican  ways." 

Through  the  years,  many  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans in  Los  Angeles  have  felt,  as  one  put  it, 
that  "the  police  are  there  to  protect  the  white 
Anglo-Saxon  community  and  to  see  that 
Negroes  and  Mexican-Americans  don't  get 
out  of  hand." 

It  is  generally  conceded,  however,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Rios,  that,  of  late,  "a  better  feel- 
ing exists  between  police  and  the  Mexican- 
American  community." 

THE  TEXAS  WAT 

Texas,  which  has  more  than  1.6  mUllon 
Mexican-Americans,  provides  examples  of  the 
kind  of  assimilation  that  eliminates  reasons 
for  protests,  demonstrations,  or  riots. 

San  Antonio,  for  instance.  Is  45  percent 
Mexican- American.  Many  of  the  city's 
"Latinos"  are  poor,  but  this  does  not  cause 
tension. 

"The  Mexican-Americans  here,"  said  one, 
"do  not  take  to  the  streets  to  protest  some- 
thing. As  voters,  they  feel  they  can  get  bet- 
ter results  at  the  polls." 

"Success"  stories  seemingly  have  much  to 
do  with  the  nontruculent  attitude  of  the 
Mexican-American  poor.  One  such  story 
was  told  recently  by  U.S.  District  Judge  Rey- 
naldo  Garza,  a  Mexican-American  who  was 
appointed  to  the  Federal  bench  In  1961. 
The  story  was  about  a  Mexican  girl  who  en- 
tered the  United  States  by  swimming  across 
the  Rio  Grande. 

As  Judge  Garza  told  it — 

"My  family  once  hired  a  Mexican  maid 
who  had  first  come  to  my  home  as  a  wet- 
back. She  was  dripping  wet.  I  had  to  get 
her  papers  for  her.  Today,  this  maid  and 
her  husband  live  In  Los  Angeles,  own  aa 
apartment  and  store,  and  the  wife  has  a 
chauffeur  tp  drive  her  around.  Keep  in 
mind  that  this  was  a  little  wetback  who 
came  to  my  house  in  1946.  Is  not  that  a 
success  story?  It  is  happening  all  over  the 
coxmtry.  Where  else  in  the  world  would 
people  have  such  an  opportunity?" 

Negroes,  Judge  Garza  said,  should  give  the 
Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1964  and  1965  "a  chance 
to  work."    He  added: 

"I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  philosophy  that 
we  should  placate  people  because  they  have 
been  kept  down  too  long.  All  wrongs  can  be 
righted  within  the  framework  of  govern- 
ment." 
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POOB  WHITXS 


Problems  of  poverty  among  Negroes  have 
been  dramatized  again  and  again — not  only 
In  riots  that  have  flared  suddenly,  but  by 
massive  "demonstrations,"  carefully  orga- 
nized. 

There  have  been  no  "poor  white"  riots, 
however.  No  huge  demonstrations  have 
been  organized  to  draw  attention  to  the 
plight  of  poverty-stricken  whites. 

Millions  of  people  In  this  category  live  In 
rural  areas.  Appalachia  is  one  example,  with 
its  total  of  1.2  million  poor  families. 

Many  millions  more  live  in  cities,  most  of 
them  In  neighborhoods  that  are  congested 
and  deteriorating,  though  not  called 
"ghettos." 

One  of  the  largest  concentrations  of  poor 
whites  is  in  Clilcago.  An  antipoverty  official 
there  says  that  a  majority  are  "refugees"  from 
the  mountain  regions  of  southern  Appa- 
lachia. 

A  northside  Chicago  neighborhood  called 
Uptown  has  long  been  the  "port  of  entry"  for 
newcomers  from  Appalachia.  The  story  of 
the  poor  whites  of  Uptown  was  told  by 
Raleigh  Campbell,  executive  director  of  the 
Council  of  the  Southern  Mountains.  Inc.,  a 
private  organization. 

A  wHrrz  ExoDtrs 

When  automation  and  the  decline  of  coal 
mining  hit  southern  mountain  areas  after 
World  War  n,  white  inhabitants  began  to 
leave. 

At  first.  Mr.  Campbell  said,  they  tended  to 
move  into  such  nearby  cities  as  Cincinnati 
and  Dayton,  looking  for  unskilled  or  semi- 
skilled Jobs.  There  still  are  large  numbers 
of  poor-white  mountain  people  In  those 
cities.  But  in  the  last  10  years,  as  Jobs 
became  more  and  more  scarce,  many  moved 
to  larger  cities,  notably  Chicago.  They  ran 
into  the  same  problem — no  jobs. 

Thousands  headed  for  Chicago's  Uptown, 
where  they  might  find  klnfolk  and  old 
friends. 

What  are  their  problems?  One.  of  course, 
is  unemployment.     Another  Is  housing. 

"The  housing  is  unbelievable,"  Mr.  Camp- 
bell said.  "The  people  are  crowded  into 
small  apartments.  The  furniture  is  old  and 
dingy.  Rents  are  extremely  high.  But  the 
people  live  there  because  the  apartments  are 
available  without  leases  and  tenants  can  pay 
by  the  week." 

Another  problem  is  education.  Many  of 
the  white  parents  are  functionally  or  com- 
pletely illiterate.  This  affects  their  children, 
who  fall  behind  in  school. 

"Impoverished  Negroes  here  are  In  some 
ways  better  off  than  the  poor  whites."  Mr. 
Campbell  said.  "Negroes  know  the  dty  and 
can  take  advantage  of  some  of  Its  services. 
They  are  urbanized.  The  poverty-stricken 
southern  white  comes  In  with  no  Idea  of 
what  to  expect.  He  doesn't  even  know  how 
to  use  public  transportation  here." 

TTNWAMTXD    WEX^FAKS 

According  to  Mr.  Campbell,  the  attitude 
of  the  moiintaln  people  toward  welfare 
handouts  appears  to  be  unusual.    He  said : 

"You  near  that  the  hillbillies  come  to 
Chicago  to  get  on  the  welfare  roUs  because 
they  can  make  more  from  welfare  than  they 
can  earn  in  the  mountains.  But  the  public- 
aid  department  says  that  fewer  Appalachians 
are  on  welfare  than  other  groups. 

"Some  of  them  in  Clilcago  do  finally  give 
up  and  go  on  welfare.  But  many  of  them 
say  *No'  to  welfare  and  struggle  on." 

Do  the  Appalachians  Indicate  any  desire 
to  organize  and  demonstrate? 

No,  said  Mr.  Campbell,  adding: 

"They  have  pride  in  their  background  and 
In  each  other.  They  try  to  help  one  an- 
other. Many  of  them  are  succeeding  on  their 
own,  and  then  moving  out." 


Sununlng  up.  you  find: 

1.  The  non-Negro  poor,  for  the  most  part, 
do  not  consider  themselves  oppressed  or 
abxised. 

2.  They  are  not  organized  to  exert  pres- 
sure or  demonstrate.  They  have  no  such  na- 
tionwide organizations  as  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  the 
Urban  League. 

3.  The  kind  of  resentment  that  sparks 
riots  is  not  widespread  among  the  non-Negro 
poor.  The  chief  reason  appears  to  be  that 
a  white  person,  no  matter  how  poverty 
stricken,  can  move  up  the  ladder  more 
easily  than  a  Negro. 


A  GALLANT  LEADER  OF  A 
COURAGEOUS  STATE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  8  Alaska  Gov.  William  A. 
Egan  will  celebrate  his  51st  birthday. 
Later  in  the  year  he  and  his  wife,  Neva, 
win  mark  their  silver  wedding  anniver- 
sary. Also,  he  will  begin  his  25th  year 
of  public  service. 

The  Governor's  autumn  of  anniver- 
saries comes  at  the  end  of  what  has  been 
a  big  year  for  Alaska.  With  significant 
aid  from  the  Federal  Government,  Alaska 
has  moved  impressively  toward  complete 
recovery  from  the  1964  earthquake. 

Oilfields  of  record  quantity  have  been 
discovered,  and  plans  have  been  launched 
to  enlarge  the  State's  timber  operations. 
Fishing,  the  State's  basic  Industry,  en- 
joyed a  banner  year,  as  did  Alaska's  ever- 
growing tourist  trade. 

Yes,  it  was  a  big  year  for  Alaska,  and 
Governor  Egan  played  an  Important  role 
in  the  events  that  made  it  big.  It  is 
fitting  that  the  Governor  celebrate 
three  personal  milestones  at  the  end  of  a 
year  which  will  be  remembered  as  a  mile- 
stone in  the  history  of  the  State  he  loves 
so  well. 

President  Johnson  called  him  "a  gal- 
lant leader  of  a  courageous  State." 

An  equally  correct  description  of  the 
Governor  is  included  in  a  fine  article  in 
the  October  1965  edition  of  Harper's 
magazine  entitled  "The  Most  Powerful 
Governor  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica." 

As  a  youth.  Bill  Egan  flew  with  Bob 
Reeve,  a  ffimous  glacier  pilot,  on  trips  to 
airdrop  supplies  to  isolated  camps.  Egan 
pitched  supplies  f  roflJraie  plane  as  it  flew 
low  over  the  campsites. 

Reeve  was  quoted  as  saying: 

Bill  Egan  had  the  best  eye  and  steadiest 
hand  of  all  the  boys  who  flew  with  me.  A 
damn  good  man.    A  real  Alaskan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thi  Most  Powiarui.  Govxrnoh  in  thx  U.S~A. 
(By  Murray  Morgan) 

(NoT«. — Alaska's  new  constitution  (which 
he  helped  write)  gives  Bill  Egan  a  unique 
armory  of  f>oIitical  weapons — a  report  on  how 
he  Is  using  them  and  what  he  wants  to  win 
for  hla  fledgling  State.) 

The  most  powerful  Governor  in  the  United 
States  is  a  shy  man,  self-made,  a  snoalltown 
grocer.  Immensely  popular  with  his  con- 
stituents but  little  known  outside  ble  home 


State:  WUllam  A.  Egan  of  Alaska.  He's  the 
only  Governor  Alaskans  have  ever  elected. 

Bill  Egan's  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  lo 
other  Governors  because  he  Is  g*  xled  with  a 
State  constitution  which,  In  the  words  of  an 
Alaskan  newspaper  editor,  "would  make  • 
sabertooth  out  of  Dagwood  Bumstead."  The 
constitution,  which  Egan  helped  write,  la 
(according  to  who  is  talking)  either  the  most 
effective  existing  instrument  of  American 
government — or  a  license  to  totalitarian  rule. 
"This  constitution  would  be  all  right  if  the 
Governor  was  a  combination  of  Winston 
Churchill.  Mahatma  Gandhi,  and  Herbert 
Hoover,"  says  a  Republican  legislator  who 
covets  Egan's  job,  "but  what  we've  got  la 
another  damn  Pat  Brown." 

"Alaska  needs  strong  central  government," 
says  Henry  Hedberg,  a  former  Seattle  news- 
paperman who  has  become  labor's  chief 
lobbyist  in  the  49th  State.  "Big  State,  small 
population,  and  only  a  tiny  pool  of  trained 
administrators.  I  don't  see  how  Alaska  coiild 
have  recovered  from  the  quake  If  we  hadn't 
had  a  system  that  gives  the  Governor  power 
to  get  things  done." 

Among  the  things  the  Governor  can  do  is 
appoint  all  but  one  of  the  State  ofllcers.  The 
exception  is  the  secretary  of  state,  who  cam- 
paigns independently  for  nomination  in  the 
primary  but  in  the  general  election  runs  un- 
obtrusively on  the  ticket  with  the  party's 
gubernatorial  nominee.  After  election  he 
tends  the  Great  Seal. 

The  Governor  names  the  attorney  general, 
who  in  turn  appoints  the  State  district  at- 
torneys. The  Governor  appoints  the  judges 
at  both  trial  and  appellate  levels.  All  State 
financial  records  are  kept  by  appointees  of 
the  Governor  and  inspected  by  appointees  of 
the  Governor.  There  is  no  independent 
auditing  or  Investigating  force. 

The  constitution  calls  for  Alaska  to  be  re- 
districted  every  10  years — and  for  the  Gover- 
nor to  do  the  Job.  (The  first  redlstrlcting 
since  statehood  Is  now  in  progress.)  Egan 
receives  advice  from  a  committee  (which  he 
appointed)  but  he  Is  not  obliged  to  follow 
their  recommendations.  The  legislattve  does 
not  pass  on  redlstrlcting;  the  Governor 
simply  draws  the  lines,  and  the  legislators' 
only  appeal  Is  to  the  courts. 

"Under  this  system,  the  legislatiire  is 
neutered."  complains  Representative  Bruce 
Kendall,  blunt,  broad-faced  Republican  from 
Anchorage,  one  of  two  men  who  have  served 
in  every  session  since  statehood.  "When  the 
Governor  feels  a  sneeze  coming  on,  the  legls- 
lat\ire  opens  its  mouth  in  anticit>ation." 

In  person,  Egan  Is  the  antithesis  of  a 
dictator.  A  short  man  with  a  big  head  and 
thick  body,  he  gives  a  first  impression  of 
embarrassment;  he  moves  nervously  as  he 
talks,  bouncing  around  In  his  chair,  nibbling 
at  the  small  end  of  a  pen  as  If  It  were  a  cigar. 
But  once  he  has  settled  down  Into  conversa- 
tion, his  nervousness  recedes,  and  when  he  Ls 
talking  about  Alaska,  his  large  brown  eyes 
normally  brooding,  light  up  with  enthusiasm. 
He  is  a  great  persuader. 

BKIXIKOr  TO  M06C0W 

BUI  Egan  not  only  dominates  the  legisla- 
ture, he  sometimes  pursues  a  foreign  policy 
Independent  of  Washington,  D.C.  Hla  ven- 
tures Into  diplomacy  have  all  been  to  pro- 
tect the  fishing  Industry,  Alaska's  greatest 
soiirce  of  revenue,  and  his  adversaries  have 
included  the  Japanese,  the  R\isslans,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State — and  the  canning 
"Interests"  of  the  U.S.  mainland. 

In  the  spring  of  1962,  a  Japanese  herring 
fleet  was  reported  approaching  Shellkof 
Strait,  a  body  of  water  20  to  30  miles  wide, 
which  separates  bleak  Kodlak  Island  from 
the  Alaska  Peninsula,  the  flnger  of  land 
pointing  westward  to  the  Aleutians.  Alas- 
kans conalder  the  strait  an  Inland  sea.  all 
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American;    the  Japanese  consider  it  Inter- 
national. 

Getting  no  response  from  the  State  De- 
partment when  he  asked  them  to  warn  the 
Japanese  away,  Egan  mobilized  the  "Alaskan 
Navy."  He  manned  the  State  flsh  and  game 
department's  F>atrol  boats  Teal  and  Widgeon 
with  National  Guardsmen  and  State  police 
ofScers  and  ordered  them  to  Intercept  the 
invading  fleet.  Capt.  E.  L.  Majrfleld  of  the 
Alaska  State  police  flagged  down,  boarded, 
and  ordered  into  port  the  65-foot  herring 
catcher  Ohtori  Mam  on  charges  of  "wiUfuUy 
and  unlawfully  operating  a  conunerclal  fish- 
ing enterprise  In  Alaskan  waters." 

Tokyo  protested.  The  State  Department 
stalled.  Inconclusive  hearings  were  held  In 
Alaska  State  courts.  The  Washington  Post 
editorialized  that,  "Whatever  the  final  out- 
come, Governor  Egan  needs  to  be  taught  a 
lesson  to  the  effect  that  international  re- 
lations are  handled  by  the  Department  of 
State."  But  the  Japanese  withdrew  from 
the  disputed  waters,  Alaska's  claim  to  Shell- 
kof Strait,  if  not  confirmed,  at  least  remained 
open,  and  it  was  the  State  Department  which 
seemed  to  have  learned  most  from  the  in- 
cident. 

When  a  dispute  with  Russian  fishermen 
m  1963  reached  the  stage  where  Alaskans 
were  thxmabing  through  arms  dealers'  cata- 
logs for  surplus  bazookas  and  machineguns 
to  mount  on  their  crab  boats,  the  State  De- 
partment named  Egan  to  a  negotiating  team. 
Their  mission  to  Moscow  fared  well.  The 
Russians  not  only  signed  a  statement  of 
agreement  on  general  principles;  they  prom- 
ised to  send  negotiators  to  the  United 
States  to  work  out  specific  ways  of  avoiding 
new  confilcts — and  they  wanted  the  sessions 
held  not  In  Washington  but  In  Juneau.  The 
State  Department,  with  some  misgivings, 
agreed. 

After  2  weeks  of  table-hanging  negotia- 
tions and  reciprocal  vodka  and  whiskey  re- 
ceptions— some  on  the  Russians'  big,  white, 
ocean-going  tug  Orel,  others  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's handsome  colonial  mansion  over- 
looking the  narrow  harbor  and  the  restless 
fishing  boats — the  negotiators  came  up  with 
an  agreement  under  which  the  Russians 
agreed  not  to  use  tangle  nets  where  they 
might  foul  up  American  crab  pots.  Egan 
said  of  the  confrontation,  "It  was  the  first 
occasion  in  which  Soviets  were  willing  to  sit 
down  with  any  fishing  group  in  the  world 
and  talk  over  problems  and  work  out  a  solu- 
tion." 

Last  year  In  another  unorthodox  maneu- 
ver, Egan  defied  American  packers  on  the 
mainland  by  inviting  Japan  to  buy  the  en- 
tire catch  of  pink  salmon  on  Prince  William 
Sound.  The  Alaska  Packers  Association  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  New  England  Pish 
Co.  of  Seattle  had  said  they  would  close  their 
canneries  on  the  Sound  unless  Alaskans  ac- 
cepted a  2V2-cents-per-pound  cut  In  the 
price  of  the  fish.  The  Japanese  paid  the 
higher  price,  while  Seattle  and  San  Francisco 
screamed  treason.  Most  Alaskans — who  re- 
gard the  out-of-State  packers  with  the  af- 
fection of  a  Dublin  tenant  for  an  English 
landlord — were  delighted  that  the  local  fish- 
ermen had  found  a  counterweight  to  the 
economic  power  of  the  canners.  This  spring 
the  New  England  Pish  Co.  reached  an  early 
agreement  with  the  Prince  William  Sound 
fishermen  on  the  price  for  pink  salmon. 

Egan's  latest  diplomatic  moves  have  been 
designed  to  prevent  Japanese  fishermen  from 
catching  on  the  high  seas  huge  numbers  of 
red  salmon  that  would  otherwise  return  to 
the  streams  of  Bristol  Bay  to  spawn.  On 
his  Initiative  (or  that  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment) the  Coast  Guard  this  June  Increased 
its  patrol  of  the  area  east  of  the  175th 
meridian  in  which  the  Japanese  are  treaty- 
bound   not  to   flsh,  and  they  caught  one 
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poacher.    Egan  has  even  threatened  to  keep 
the  salnxon  home  by  damming  Bristol  Bay. 

Japan  accused  Egan  of  "seeing  ghosts"; 
Seattle  fishermen  (who  each  summer  go  to 
Bristol  Bay  In  large  niunbers  to  exploit  the 
red  salmon  run)  called  the  dam  Idea  "mad- 
ness"; and  scientists  expressed  doubt  that 
the  bay.  If  dammed,  could  support  the  cap- 
tive salmon  In  the  grand  style  to  which  the 
wide  Pacific  has  accustomed  them.  But 
Egan,  who  learned  his  poker  In  smalltown, 
high-stake  Alaska,  kept  his  hole  card  face 
down,  while  scattering  hints  of  where  the 
dams  might  be  placed,  how  they  might  be 
financed,  and  how  the  captive  salmon  might 
be  artificially  fed  with  carcasses  from  the 
annual  fur-seal  harvest. 

Nearly  everyone  (even  the  delighted  local 
fishermen)  believes  Egan  is  bluffing  In  his 
proposal  to  turn  Bristol  Bay  into  a  giant 
rearing  pond  for  salmon.  No  one  can  be 
positive.  For  one  thing,  Japanese  fishing 
Interests  have  suddenly  begun  to  emphasize 
their  Interest  in  salmon  conservation.  The 
1965  catch  In  Bristol  Bay  was  unexpectedly 
large,  and  Egan  has  not  mentioned  the  dams 
In  recent  speeches. 

What  the  State  Department  thinks  about 
Egan's  fishing  diplomacy  has  not  been  ex- 
pressed for  publication.  "My  relations  with 
State  are,  uh,  correct,"  Egan  replied  when  I 
asked  him  about  Washington  reaction. 
Then  he  Ix>bbed  his  head  In  a  characteristic 
gesture  of  pleased  embarrassment.  "Of 
covirse,  there  are  a  couple  of  Under  Secre- 
taries who  probably  wish  the  Governor  of 
Alaska  were  somebody  else.' 

Some  Alaskans  worry  that  Egan  will  over- 
reach himself — and  "get  vis  scalded,"  an 
Anchorage  editor  predicted  glumly.  He 
added,  however,  a  typical  postscript: 

"It's  hard  to  criticize  him  for  what  he's 
done.  At  least  he's  for  Alaska.  We're  ac- 
customed to  being  sold  out  back  In  Wash- 
ington." 

All  criticism  of  Bill  Egan  is  tempered  this 
way.  Although  the  Alaska  constitution 
looks  like  a  license  to  steal,  no  one  has  ever 
qufestioned  his  int^rlty.  The  worst  his 
foes  find  to  say  about  him  Is  that  he  Is  stub- 
born and  opinionated — "an  unsuccessful 
smalltown  grocer,"  says  an  infiuential  pub- 
lisher. (Egan's  friends  contend  that  he 
made  more  as  grocer  than  he  does  as  Gover- 
nor.) "A  prisoner  of  political  attitudes 
ground  Into  him  in  Ixjyhood  and  early  man- 
hood," says  a  political  rival.  "A  good  man 
but  without  grasp,"  says  a  businessman. 
Each  adds,  "Of  course  I  like  Bill.  He's  a 
friend  of  mine." 

It  would  be  hard  not  to  like  Bill  Egan.  He 
is  a  friendly  man  with  a  quiet,  self-dep- 
recating style  of  hxmior.  He  never  forgets 
a  name  and  seems  to  know  everyone  In 
Alaska,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  con- 
sidering that  Alaska's  quarter-million  popu- 
lation Is  scattered  over  an  area  equal  to  that 
of  all  three  Pacific  coast  States,  plus  Texas. 

Alaska  Is  a  land  of  small  towns.  Even 
Anchorage,  the  metropolis,  which  seems  cer- 
tain by  its  fast  growth  to  dominate  the  State 
politically,  has  only  48,000  inhabitants,  with 
another  50,000  In  the  suburbs.  It  is  hard  for 
residents  of  the  south  48  to  realize  how  small 
are  the  towns  of  familiar  name  in  the  49th 
State.  Fairbanks  up  by  the  Arctic  Circle 
has  a  populaton  of  14,500;  Ketchikan  down 
at  the  tip  of  the  Panhandle,  6,800;  Juneau, 
the  capital,  7,000.  No  other  community  has 
more  than  5,000  and  fewer  than  a  half  dozen 
more  than  1,000. 

Twice  In  recent  years  Anchorage  has 
sought  to  have  the  capital  transferred  there, 
arguing  that  Juneau,  Isolated  off  In  south- 
eastern Alaska,  is  Inconvenient  at  best,  often 
inaccessible  by  air  (the  Alaskan  way  of 
travel),  out  of  touch  physically  and  spir- 
itually with  the  new  Alaska  of  the  main- 


land. Each  time,  the  small  towns  coalesced 
into  alliance  against  the  largest,  and  de- 
feated the  proposal.  Juneau,  with  Its  two 
movie  houses,  numerous  bars,  its  moimtaln- 
guarded  harbor  and  short  highways  ending 
In  wilderness,  is  typical  of  many  small  Alas- 
kan towns,  and  Bill  Egan  is  typical  of  small- 
town Alaska. 

He  was  born  in  1914  in  the  old  gold  rush 
port  of  Valdez,  a  pictviresque  community 
spread  out  on  the  moraine  of  a  great  glacier 
that  empties  into  Prince  William  Sound. 
His  father,  a  hardrock  miner,  was  killed  In 
a  snowslide  on  Easter  Sunday,  1921,  and 
though  his  mother  kept  the  family  together, 
BUI  was  no  stranger  to  hard  times.  Hie 
struggles  with  money  have  left  him  with  a 
quick  sympathy  for  the  worklngman — but 
a  cautious  approach  to  government  spend- 
ing. 

Egan  was  graduated  from  Valdez  High 
School  In  1932.  That  ended  his  formal  edu- 
cation, but  like  many  Alaskans  he  Is  an 
ononlvorous  reader.  (Those  long  winter 
nights.)  After  school  he  worked  in  a  CCC 
camp,  clerked  In  a  grocery,  packed  supplies 
on  his  back  over  Valdez  Glacier  to  a  mine. 
His  favorite  job  was  acting  as  a  bombardier 
when  Bob  Reeve,  a  glacier  pilot,  would  bomb 
Isolated  camps  with  supplies — groceries, 
Ivimber,  and  sometimes  boxed  dynamite. 

"Bill  Egan  had  the  best  eye  and  steadiest 
hand  of  all  the  boys  who  fiew  with  me." 
Reeve  recalled  recently.  "A  damn  good  man. 
A  real  Alaskan."  (Egan  is^a  lifelong  Demo- 
crat; Reeve,  a  Republican  of  such  ray  serene 
that  his  house  In  Anchorage  still  sports  a 
defiant  Goldwater  poster.) 

What  money  Egan  earned  from  odd  jobs 
and  the  family  grocery  he  spent  on  books, 
magazines — and  a  plane  of  his  own.  The 
plane  was  destroyed  In  a  hangar  fire  In  1939 
to  the  relief  of  the  pretty  schoolteacher, 
Neva  McKendrlck,  whom  he  later  married. 
He  was  already  In  politics,  having  been  elect- 
ed to  the  Valdez  tovm  council  In  1937, 
and — a  few  weeks  before  the  wedding — to  the 
leglslatxire. 

Diirlng  his  freshman  term  In  the  hotise, 
Egan  Introduced  the  first  bill  demanding  a 
territorial  referendvun  on  statehood  for 
Alaska.  It  was  sidetracked,  but  he  pxersisted 
through  successive  terms  in  house  and  sen- 
ate, battling  against  the  well-financed 
machinations  of  W.  C.  Arnold,  the  able  lobby- 
ist for  the  salmon  canners,  who  feared  state- 
hood would  load  them  with  new  regulations 
and  taxes.  During  the  war  Egan  dropped 
out  of  the  legislature  and  served  as  an  en- 
listed man  In  the  Army  and  the  Air  Corps. 
While  still  In  the  service  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Valdez  In  absentia,  then  went  back 
to  the  senate. 

When  In  1955  the  territorial  legislature  at 
last  voted  to  force  the  statehood  Issue  by 
calling  a  convention  to  draw  up  a  proposed 
constitution,  Egan  felt  his  work  was  done. 
He  stated  his  intention  to  give  up  politics 
and  tend  the  grocery  store  in  Valdez.  But 
he  couldn't  resist,  as  a  last  fiing,  running  for 
delegate  to  the  convention.  Not  only  was  he 
elected,  but  the  54  other  members  chose  him 
as  president. 

FAIRBANKS  TO  DISTBICT  OF  COLTTMBIA  AND  BACK 

The  delegates  who  assembled  In  the  Fair- 
banks subtu-b  of  College  (home  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska)  to  write  the  proposed  con- 
stitution were  widely  diverse.  They  ranged 
from  bankers  to  f\ir  trappers,  from  soxir- 
doughs  to  cheechakos  (newcomers),  from 
white  Anglo-Saxon  Protestants  to  Russian 
Orthodox  Eskimos.  But  they  were  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  on  one  thing:  they  ob- 
jected to  the  divided  authority  that  charac- 
terized territorial  government. 

The  U.S.  Congress  controlled  Alaska's  purse 
strings;  Its  Governor  was  appointed  by  the 
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President:  the  most  Important  regulations 
were  issued  by  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and 
Commerce  Departments  In  Washington,  and 
the  most  Important  economic  decisions  were 
made  by  the  salmon  canners  In  Seattle  and 
San  Francisco.  Alaskans  were  positive  they 
weren't  masters  of  their  own  destiny  but 
they  couldn't  decide  exactly  who  was.  "In 
territorial  days."  Bill  Snedden.  publisher  of 
the  lively  Fairbanks  News-Miner  recalls, 
"responsibility  was  the  pea  in  a  thimble 
game." 

•  After  75  days  of  work  under  President 
Egar,  the  convention  produced  a  document 
In  which  the  lines  of  authority  stood  out 
stark  as  utility  poles.  They  ran  straight 
to  the  Governor's  desk.  This  was  Just  what 
Alaskans  wanted.  They  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  the  constitution,  and  ap- 
proved a  "Tenness.?e  plan"  campaign  to  win 
statehood.  The  strategy  got  its  name  from 
the  plan  used  first  by  the  territory  of 
Tennessee,  later  by  six  other  territories,  in 
convincing  Congress  they  were  ready  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Union.  A  shadow  delegation, 
popularly  elected,  consisting  of  two  senators 
and  a  representative,  went  to  Washington  to 
lobby  for  a  statehood. 

Democratic  since  New  Deal  days.  Alaskans 
chose  Bin  Egan  and  former  Territorial  Gov- 
ernor BaNEST  Grttkmtno  (an  FDR  appointee) 
as  Tennessee  plan  Senators,  and  Ralph 
RiVEBS  as  Representatives.  They  opened  of- 
fices in  Washington  and,  along  with  the 
territory's  voteless  delegate  to  Congress, 
Bob  Babtlett,  they  mounted  the  campaign 
which  finally  got  a  statehood  bill  passed  in 
1958. 

Egan  planned  to  run  for  the  Senate  but 
Bartlett  and  Gruening  filed  first.  To  avoid 
the  risk  of  splitting  the  party  with  a  pri- 
mary fight,  Egan  settled  for  the  statehouse. 
Democrats  go  into  Alaskan  elections  with 
a  heavy  advantage  In  registration  and  Egan. 
an  untiring  campaigner,  has  never  lost  an 
election. 

anchorage  -ro  chicken 

As  Governor.  Egan  has  advocated  progres- 
sive social  legislation.  For  example,  Alaska 
has  the  Nation's  strongest  civil-rights  laws. 
It  is  true  there  are  few  Negroes  residents  out- 
side the  military,  but  approximately  one- 
sixth  of  the  population  is  Eskimo.  Indian, 
or  Aleut.  The  State's  statutory  prohibitions 
against  discrimination  in  places  of  public 
accommodation  and  In  employment  are  rare- 
ly violated.  Nevertheless,  Alaskan  Eskimos 
and  other  native  peoples  are  disadvantaged. 
Living  in  small  communities,  their  children 
attend  one-teacher  schools  and  few  finish 
high  school.  At  home  they  find  Jobs  scarce 
and  in  town  they  must  compete  with  the 
better  educated.  Hence  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  native  population  must  live  vir- 
tually outside  the  money  economy. 

Labor  legislation  also  is  liberal;  a  union 
lobbyist  told  me  at  the  last  legislative  ses- 
sion, "There's  not  much  more  we  can  ask  for 
for  at  this  time.  WeTe  here  to  guard  what 
we've  won  and  to  wait  for  the  economy  to 
catch  up." 

The  economy  is  Egan's  biggest  problem. 
The  tax  base  is  narrow  and  there  is  not  much 
money  to  power  the  governmental  machine. 
Federal  funds  for  repairing  damage  done  by 
the  Good  Friday  earthquake  of  1964  are 
currently  stimulating  the  economy,  and  the 
State  looks  hopefully  to  yie  development  of 
new  oil  discoveries  as  a  source  of  Increased 
taxes  in  the  near  future.  But  until  the  oil 
fields  are  producing.  Egan  has  to  guard  the 
State  budget  carefully. 

"The  Governor  is  a  very  slow  man  with  a 
buck,"  one  of  his  assistants  remarked  rue- 
fully.   "He's  a  paper-clip  counter  at  heart." 

This  attitude  toward  the  State's  funds 
may  reflect  his  own  financial  woes,  caused 
In  recent  years  by  medical  bills,  the  ruin 


of  his  Valdez  home  and  a  business  building 
he  owned  there.  In  the  tidal  wave  after  the 
earthquake,  and  the  flooding  of  a  cabin  In 
which  furniture  saved  from  the  quake  was 
stored.  He  usually  walks  to  work  from  the 
Governor's  mansion,  and  when  he  uses  the 
State  car,  which  is  seldom,  he  drives  it 
himself  and  competes  on  equal  terms  in  the 
downtown  scramble  for  parking.  He  avoids 
elevators  In  the  dowdy  old  capital  because 
he  feels  he  Is  more  likely  to  have  a  chance 
to  chat  with  constituents  on  the  stairs. 
When  staying  in  hotels  around  the  State  he 
seldom  has  meals  sent  to  his  room.  "People 
who  wouldn't  come  to  the  office  to  tell  me 
their  problems  will  stop  by  my  table,"  he 
says. 

In  the  course  of  incessantly  flying  around 
the  State,  he  works  diligently  at  meeting 
people.  At  a  reception  I  once  heard  him 
ask  on  a  first-name  basis  about  people  In 
Haines,  King  Salmon,  Atka,  Anchorage, 
Kotzebue,  Circle,  and — so  help  me — a  town 
called  Chicken.  I  asked  if  there  really  was 
such  a  place.  He  bobbed  his  head.  "Oh, 
yes.  It  was  named  by  some  prospectors  dur- 
ing the  gold  rush.  They  had  shot  a  pttu-- 
migan  and  were  going  to  call  the  Camp 
Ptarmigan."  He  ducked  his  head  again. 
"None  of  them  could  spell  it." 

Egan  is  currently  acting  much  like  a 
politician  heading  Into  another  campaign. 
The  constitution  he  helped  draft  prohibits 
more  than  two  full  terms  for  a  Governor, 
but  l>ecause  the  regular  inauguration  date 
Is  December  and  President  Elsenhower's 
proclamation  of  statehood  was  not  made 
until  January  1959.  Egan's  first  term  fell  a 
month  short  of  being  technically  full.  As 
a  result  most  politicians  and  lawyers  In 
Alaska  think  he  is  technically  eligible  for  a 
third  term  and  that  he  will  run  again  In 
1966.  He  wll'.  probably  be  opposed  in  the 
Democratic  primary  by  Anchorage  attorney 
WendeU  P.  Kay. 

Republican  possibilities  include  Lowell 
Thomas,  Jr.,  who  lost  a  close  race  for  Con- 
gress In  1964,  former  Territorial  Governor 
Mike  Stepovich,  and  Representative  Bruce 
Kendall.  They  are  already  hammering 
away  on  the  third-term  issue  (which  may 
Irritate  some  fellow  Democrats  as  well). 
Here  is  a  typical  comment  from  one  of  them : 
"Bill  Egan  is  called  the  father  of  this  con- 
stitution. It's  a  hell  of  a  note  when  he 
has  to  twist  his  offspring's  arm  all  out  of 
shape  In  order  to  hold  power." 

ALL     great     world     CAPrTALS 

For  his  part,  Egan  avoids  any  statement 
about  his  intentions,  though  he  concedes 
that  he  enjoys  public  service  and  that  there 
are  no  apparent  openings  except  the  gov- 
ernorship. Senator  Boa  Bartlett,  whose 
term  expires  in  1967,  is  in  the  full  flower  of 
his  effectiveness  and  popularity.  Senator 
Gruening,  though  in  his  seventies.  Is  un- 
tiring and  unretirlng.  Ralph  Rivers  has  an- 
nounced he  win  run  again  for  Congress. 
Egan's  talk  is  not  that  of  a  51-year-old  re- 
signed to  private  life: 

"Alaska  has  come  through  the  formative 
years  of  statehood."  he  told  me  one  day  at 
breakfast  in  the  Anchorage  Westward.  "I 
don't  think  any  of  us  comprehend  the  full 
Importance  of  the  role  Alaska  is  destined  to 
play  in  the  future.  I  mean  the  near  future. 
Alaska  is  the  aviation  crossroads  of  the  world. 
The  next  generation  of  planes,  the  super- 
sonic transports,  will  put  us  within  a  few 
hours  of  all  great  world  capitals." 

He  spoke  of  "limitless"  resources  now 
catching  the  attention  of  the  world;  of  pio- 
neering ventures  in  the  establishment  of  in- 
ternational Industries;  of  the  Japanese  pulp 
interests  building  plants  that  employ  Alas- 
kans and  pay  Alaska  taxes;  of  Japanese  fish- 
eries associating  themselves  with  American 


canners  to  operate  facilities  on  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound;  of  the  resulting  interest  of 
American  capital  in  Alaskan  resources. 

"Alaska  Is  no  longer  looked  on  as  a  cold 
storage  container,"  he  said  earnestly.  "The 
thaw  has  started.  In  the  near  future 
Alaska  will  be  on  the  front  burner." 

The  Governor  undoubtedly  exi>ect8  to  be 
stirring  the  pot. 


NO  LETUP  IN  RADICAL  RIGHT  PROP- 
AGANDA  EFFORTS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  seemingly  no  end  to  the  hair- 
brained  propaganda  schemes  of  the 
radical  right. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  an 
organization  which  calls  itself  the 
Americanism  Educational  League,  under 
the  signature  of  former  FBI  counterspy 
Herbert  Philbrlck,  soliciting  tax-deducti- 
ble contributions  to  finance  the  distribu- 
tion on  college  campuses  of  500,000  copies 
of  John  Stormer's  propaganda  trash, 
"None  Dare  Call  It  Treason."  My  Sen- 
ate colleagues  will  undoubtedly  remem- 
ber this  as  the  book  so  widely  circulated 
by  rightwlngers  during  the  1964  cam- 
paign. It  is  filled  with  distortions, 
phony  charges,  misleading  references, 
and  base  falsehoods.  In  a  word,  it  is 
an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
thoughtful,  reasonable  American  citizen. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  most  college 
students  will  file  it  where  it  deserves  to 
be  filed,  in  the  nearest  wastebasket. 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  fail  to  under- 
stand why  an  organization  sucn  as  the 
Americanism  Educational  League  which 
engages  in  this  kind  of  outright  political 
propaganda  should  enjoy  a  Federal  tax 
exemption.  Why  should  other  taxpay- 
ers subsidize  the  operations  of  this  radi- 
cal political  outfit?  I  urge  oflQcials  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  take  im- 
mediate action  to  remedy  this  situation. 

In  yesterday's  Washington  Post,  Row- 
land Evans  and  Robert  Novak  thought- 
fully discuss  this  latest  propaganda  proj- 
ect of  the  radical  right.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  excellent  column, 
entitled  "The  Birch  Book,"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  together  with 
Mr.  Philbrick's  letter. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
fine  editorial  from  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  condemning  the  destructive 
tactics  and  strategy  of  the  John  Birch 
Society,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  Washington    (D.C.)    Post,   Sept. 

27.  1965] 

The  BmcH  Book 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  ever  diligent  rlghtwlng  has  concocted 
a  new  scheme  for  peddling  propaganda 
among  American  college  youth  under  an  in- 
direct subsidy  from  none  other  than  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

The  Federal  subsidy  stems  from  the  fact 
that  an  obscure  rlghtwlng  organization  in 
Inglewood.  Calif.,  called  the  Americanism 
Educational  League  enjoys  a  Federal  tax 
exemption  as  an  "educational"  organization. 
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Contributors  to  AEL  can  claim  their  con- 
tributions as  a  Federal  Income  tax  deduction. 

The  league  is  now  soliciting  tax-deduct- 
ible contributions  to  finance  the  distribution 
oa  college  campuses  of  half  a  million  copies 
of  "None  Dare  Call  It  Treason"  by  John 
Stormer.  An  extremist  Blrchlte  warning  of 
an  Imminent  Communist  takeover  in  the 
United  States,  this  book  was  bought  by  the 
niilllons  by  rlghtwlng  backers  of  Barry  Gold- 
water  during  the  1964  campaign. 

The  campus  distribution  of  this  prop- 
aganda is  no  Isolated  endeavor  of  a  few 
Californians.  It  exactly  coincides  with  a 
major  project  of  the  John  Birch  Society  It- 
self In  pushing  "None  Dare  Call  It  Treason" 
among  college  students.  Thus,  the  Federal 
Treasury  Is  In  the  unwitting  position  of 
underwriting  the  far  right's  top  propaganda 
campaign  of  this  autiman. 

Until  recently,  the  Americanism  Educa- 
tional League  was  one  of  the  oldest  (founded 
In  1927)  but  least  effective  of  the  proliferat- 
ing rightist  groups.  That  was  before  mil- 
lionaire Walter  Knott,  proprietor  of  Knott's 
berry  farm  In  Orange  County,  Calif.,  and 
generous  benefactor  of  rlghtwlng  causes, 
'joai.  a  personal  Interest.  Fueled  by  Knott's 
ample  funds,  the  league  surged  forward. 

Last  week  It  dlspla]||ed  Its  new  zeal  by 
mailing  out  a  fund  appeal  for  the  Stormer 
book  project  In  a  letter  signed  by  former 
FBI  counterspy  Herbert  A.  Philbrlck,  who 
now  makes  his  living  as  a  rlghtwlng  lecturer. 

Philbrick's  letter,  expressing  a  desire  "to 
stimulate  millions  of  students  into  reading 
and  discussing  important  books  on  Individ- 
ual liberty  and  freedom,"  seems  Innocuous 
enough  to  the  uninitiated.  What  they 
wouldn't  know  about  is  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety link. 

For  Instance,  It  is  not  coincidental  that  the 
September  national  bulletin  of  the  Birch  So- 
ciety reveals  that  each  Birch  chapter  is  being 
issued  25  copies  of  "None  Dare  Call  It  Trea- 
son" for  distribution  on  U.S.  campuses. 
Birch  members  are  urged  to  give  copies  of 
the  Stormer  book  to  college  students  and  de- 
scribe it  as  different  than  the  "optimistic 
and  deceptive  trivia  he  is  so  likely  to  find 
in  most  of  the  academic  halls  today." 

The  John  Birch  Society  has  reason  to  love 
"None  Dare  Call  It  Treason."  In  a  conclud- 
ing chapter  titled  "What  Can  You  Do?"  Stor- 
mer cautions  the  readers  not  to  form  their 
own  organizations  but  instead  to  Join  "well 
established  national  organizations — such  as 
the  John  Birch  Society.  He  even  lists  the 
society's  mailing  address.  In  fact,  Stormer 
occasionally  lectures  for  the  Birch-sponsored 
American  Opinion  Speakers  Bureau. 

The  irony  for  U.S.  taxpayers  Is  that  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  the  Americanism  Edu- 
cational League  is  being  used  to  reinforce 
the  society's  campaign  to  put  "None  Dare 
Call  It  Treason"  Into  the  hands  of  college 
students. 

Philbrick's  letter  emphasizes  the  tax- 
deductible  feature.  He  urges:  "Please  use 
the  enclosed  postage  paid  return  envelope 
today  to  speed  your  maxlmvmi  tax  deductible 
wntribution  toward  this  worthy  project." 

The  enclosed  envelope  stresses:  "All  con- 
tributions are  tax  deductible." 

Other  rightist  "educational"  organizations 
have  lost  their  tax-exempt  status  on  the 
solid  grounds  that  a  substantial  portion  of 
their  activities  is  political,  not  educational. 
Accordingly,  the  Americanism  Educational 
League  may  be  endangering  Its  own  tax 
exemption  by  peddling  a  product  so  blatantly 
noneducatlonal  as  Stormer's  book. 

But  even  if  the  Government  this  very  day 
brings  proceedings  against  the  league  aimed 
at  stripping  away  its  tax  exemption,  the 
entire  process  would  consume  6  months  to 
2  years  (exclusive  of  court  appeals). 


Moreover,  this  could  have  no  effect  what- 
ever on  deductions  claimed  by  individual 
taxpayers  on  contributions  made  now  In 
behalf  of  the  Stormer  book  project.  There 
Is  Just  no  remedy.  Uncle  Sam  is  stuck  with 
part  of  the  tab  for  dispensing  the  rightist 
propaganda. 


[From  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune, 

September  9,  1965] 

We  and  the  John  Bibch  Society 

Into  each  life  some  rain  •  •  •  etc.  Our 
bit  of  pltter  patter  for  th^  day  came  In  the 
form  of  a  note  (anonymous)  from  a  new- 
comer to  the  upper  Midwest  who  had,  he 
(or  she)  said,  planned  to  subscribe  to  the 
Tribune  but  then  decided  against  us  because 
of  our  editorial  policy. 

All  newspapers  occasionally  lose  readers  for 
that  reason,  but  in  this  case  the  policy 
ascribed  to  us  was  something  of  a  shocker. 

We  have,  our  once-potential  reader  avers, 
been  engaged  In  subtly  creating  "an  aiu'a  of 
dignity  around"  and  in  otherwise  supporting 
the  John  Birch  Society. 

It  Is  fairly  certain  that  If  anyone  Is  more 
surprised  by  that  allegation  than  we,  it  must 
be  the  local  members  of  the  society. 

Once  and  for  all,  for  the  benefit  of  other 
newcomers  to  the  area — and  even  at  the  risk 
of  losing  some  Birch  Society  member-readers 
— let's  have  It  clear:  We  think  the  society's 
views,  Its  alms,  and  the  tactics  by  which  It 
seeks  to  achieve  Its  alms,  need  to  be  aired 
continually  and  thoroughly,  and  exposed  to 
public  examination.  Just  as  the  views,  alms, 
tactics,  etc.,  of  organizations  operating  out 
of  the  other  (leftward)  extreme  of  the  polit- 
ical spectrum  need  to  be  aired  and  examined. 

But  •  •  •  at  the  same  time,  we  have  yet 
to  hear  of  a  proposition  put  forward  by  such 
organizations,  left  or  right  and  Including 
the  Birch  group,  with  which  we  agree.  Often, 
It  is  true,  their  alms  are  couched  in  lofty 
and  seemingly  venerable  terms.  But  Just  as 
often  their  tactics  and  strategy  are  destruc- 
tive of  their  stated  alms  and  of  the  funda- 
mentals on  which  our  society  has  been  built. 


Americanism  Edttcational  LEAOxra, 
Inglewood,  Calif..  September  20, 1965. 

Dear  Friend:  One  morning  this  October, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  college  students 
throughout  America  will  awake  to  find  at 
their  door  a  copy  of  John  Stormer's  best- 
selling  book,  "None  Dare  Call  It  Treason." 
These  young  people  will  have  been  exposed 
to  one  of  the  most  Important  books  since 
J   Edgar  Hoover's  "Masters  of  Deceit." 

Before  the  semester  ends  they  will  be  com- 
peting for  over  $6,000  in  prizes  In  an  essay 
contest  based  upon  this  book.  The  purpose 
of  the  contest  Is  to  encourage  students  to 
consider  material  which  Is  critical  of,  as  well 
as  favorable  to  "None  Dare  Call  It  Treason," 
In  the  confident  expectation  that,  when  care- 
fully weighed,  the  powerful  arguments  con- 
tained In  this  book  will  enable  the  students 
to  make  Intelligent,  far-reaching  concliislons. 

This  fall  the  Americanism  Educational 
League  Is  sponsoring  the  first  In  a  series  of 
essay  contests  designed  to  stimulate  millions 
of  students  Into  reading  and  discussing  Im- 
portant books  on  Individual  liberty  and  free- 
dom. A  plan  for  distributing  500,000  copies 
of  "None  Dare  Call  It  Treason"  on  approxi- 
mately 700  college  campuses  ts  now  in  prog- 
ress. 

I  am  enclosing  a  brochure  In  order  that  you 
may  better  imderstand  how  the  contest  will 
be  run.  This  same  brochure  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  students  along  with  the  book. 

The  cost  of  conducting  the  essay  contest 
is  only  25  cents  per  student  or  $126,000  for 
500,000.  This  Includes  the  cost  of  the  books, 
the  brochures,  and  the  prizes.    The  mmaber 


of  students  will  be  Increased  according  to 
money  received  In  excess  of  $125,000. 

As  you  can  Imagine,  a  program  of  this 
magnitude  requires  planning  well  In  ad- 
vance, therefore,  necessary  funds  must  be 
received  Immediately.  The  money  we  re- 
ceive during  the  next  few  weeks  will  deter- 
mine whether  we  can  proceed  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  500,000,  1  million,  or  2  million 
books,  or  must  sharply  curtail  our  plans. 

Please  use  the  enclosed  postage  paid  re- 
turn envelope  today  to  speed  your  mnritymm 
tax  deductible  contribution  toward  this 
worthy  project. 

There  is  no  more  Important  work  than 
seeing  that  the  youth  of  America  are  aware 
of  the  issues  facing  us  today.  Your  con- 
tribution can  help  distribute  the  book  that 
has  been  more  effective  In  exposing  commu- 
nism than  any  other  book  in  the  last  30 
years. 

Sincerely, 

Herbert  A.  Philbrick. 


REINSURANCE  FOR  PRIVATE 
PENSION  PLANS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  closing  of  Studebaker  in  South  Bend 
I  have  been  very  much  concerned  with 
the  need  for  a  reinsurance  program  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  benefits  from  private 
p>ension  plans  when  plans  are  abruptly 
terminated. 

In  an  address  before  the  Chicago  Ac- 
tuarial Club  on  April  19,  1965,  Mr.  How- 
ard Young,  the  actuarial  consultant 
for  the  United  Auto  Workers,  probed  into 
the  issues  involved  in  such  a  reinsurance 
program  and  provided  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  I  introduced  this  year, 
S.  1575.  In  answering  critics  of  such  a 
proposal,  Mr.  Young  brings  to  the  fore 
his  own  constructive  criticisms,  recogniz- 
ing in  particular  the  necessity  for  inten- 
sive debate  and  study  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Young's  reasoned 
approach  to  this  publicly  neglected  prob- 
lem of  private  pension  plans  is  worthy  of 
much  consideration.  Therefore,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  his  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  RciNstTRANCE  or  Private  Pension 
Plans* 
(By  Howard  Young) » 
For  some  years  now,  there  have  been  pro- 
posals that  the  Federal  Government  estab- 
lish a  reinsurance  program  for  private  pen- 
sion plans  to  assure  pa3rment  of  benefits  even 
If  the  assets  of  the  plan  are  Inadequate  to 
provide  such  benefits  due  to  termination  of 
the  plan.    In  1964,  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Hartke  and  others:  Sena- 
tor Hartke  relntroducd  the  bill,  with  mmor 
modifications,  on  March  18,  1965,  as  S.  1575.* 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  establishment  of  pension  plans,  and 
the  periodic  improvement  of  such  plans,  re- 
sults In  most  plans  having  Eissets  at  any  par- 
ticular time  which  are  less  than  the  value  of 


*A  talk  prepared  for  presentation  to  the 
Chicago  Actuarial  Club,  Apr.  19,  1965. 

^  Actuarial  Consultant,  International 
Union,  United  Automobile,  Aerospace  &  Ag- 
ricultural Implement  Workers  of  America. 
UAW. 

'A  corresponding  bill  was  Introduced  In 
the  House  (HJl.  6944)  by  Mr.  Braoemas. 
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benefits  accrued  to  that  time.*  While  some 
people  have  suggested  that  this  problem  be 
avoided  by  confining  changes  In  the  plan  to 
affect  only  benefits  which  will  accrue  in  the 
future  and  to  fully  fund  all  benefits  as  ac- 
crued, this  Is  somewhat  like  suggesting  that 
the  best  way  to  protect  a  valuable  Jewel  from 
possible  loss  Is  never  to  wear  It.  A  large  part 
of  the  value  of  the  Jewel  lies  In  the  ability 
to  display  It,  even  If  this  entails  some  risk 
of  loss. 

Similarly,  the  major  value  of  a  group  pen- 
sion plan — as  opposed  to  a  collection  of  In- 
dividual annuity  programs  for  a  group  of 
people — lies  In  the  ability  to  modify  the 
plan  to  meet  changing  conditions,  and  to  act 
as  a  mechanism  for  transmitting  Income  from 
current  to  prior  generations  of  workers, 
thus  eliminating  the  features  which  Involve 
risk  would  also  prevent  the  most  significant 
utilization  of  private  pension  plans. 

In  explaining  the  partially  funded  status 
of  a  pension  plan,  I  frequently  compare  It 
to  the  situation  of  owning  a  home  with  a 
mortgage.  If  the  house  Is  sold  before  the 
mortgage  Is  fully  amortized,  not  all  of  the 
pvirchase  payment  Is  payable  to  the  owner  of 
the  house;  he  only  receives  his  funded  por- 
tion of  the  equity.  Similarly  in  pension 
plans,  at  any  time  only  the  funded  equity 
is  available  to  the  owners  (participants  and 
beneficiaries)  of  the  fund.  The  analogy  can 
be  carried  one  step  further:  if  the  mortgage 
mechanism  were  never  used  In  purchasing 
a  home,  the  problems  of  foreclosure  wovUd 
be  avoided,  but  few  of  us  could  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  homeownershlp.  Similarly, 
If  the  unfunded  liability  mechanism  were  not 
utilized,  few  employee  groups  would  have 
adequate  pension  benefits. 

Unfortunately,  the  magnitude  of  the  ter- 
mination problem  Is  not  known.  Little  data 
is  available  on  the  true  relationship  between 
assets  of  pension  plans  and  the  reserves 
needed  for  accrued  benefits.  Even  for  the 
plans  which  terminate,  such  data  is  not  gen- 
erally available.  Furthermore,  as  Frank 
Grlffen  showed  In  his  recent  study,'  the 
usual  basis  of  reporting  such  data  does  not 
give  a  realistic  picture. 

While  It  Is  my  belief  that  for  most  plans 
a  significant  gap  exists  between  the  value 
of  plan  assets  and  the  amount  required  to 
provide  accrued  benefits,  I  support  the  Cabi- 
net Committee's  recommendation  •  that 
there  is  need  for  research  In  this  area. 

Finally,  there  seems  to  be  growing  feel- 
ing— although  it  is  of  necessity  based  on 
immature  data — that  technological  change 
will  increase  the  rate  of  business  sales,  merg- 
ers, and  terminations  with  a  consequent 
increase  In  the  rate  of  plan  terminations. 
Thus  we  have  a  problem  which  is  likely  to 
grow  in  importance. 

•  •  *  •  • 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  Studebaker 
closing  In  South  Bend.  The  Insistence  of 
the  UAW  on  "funded"  pension  plans  at  least 
resulted  in  the  ability  to  assure  lifetime 
benefits  to  all  persons  over  age  60.  There 
was  even  a  little  money  left  over,  which 
will  be  distributed  to  those  age  60  to  60. 
However,  the  commitment  to  fund  past 
service  liabilities  over  30-year  periods  was 

♦  The  concept  of  an  employee's  accrued 
benefit  is  not  always  explicitly  defined  In  a 
pension  plan,  but  generally  it  represents 
the  benefit  payable  to  someone  currently  re- 
tiring (as  a  normal  retiree)  with  the  same 
prior  employment  record  as  the  employee. 

*  Pension  Security  and  Funding  Regulation 
by  Frank  L.  Grlffen,  Jr.  The  Proceedings  of 
the  Conference  of  Actuaries  in  Public  Prac- 
tice, vol.  XIV.  1964-65. 

•Public  Policy  and  Private  Pension  Pro- 
grams by  President's  Committee  on  Corporate 
Pension  Funds,  etc..  January  1965. 


obviously  not  adequate  to  assure  full  bene- 
fits. 

In  this  case  "funding"  may  not  even  have 
been  the  best  answer.  The  fact  that  Stude- 
baker will  continue  to  exist  as  a  corporation 
and  probably  make  money,  raises  the  possi- 
bility that  a  corporate  guarantee  of  benefits 
would  have  been  of  greater  value.  One  can- 
not be  sure,  however;  the  remainder  of  the 
corporation  might  go  out  of  business  next 
year.  Certainly,  for  the  more  typical  case, 
the  existence  of  an  Independent  fixnd  is  the 
best  assurance  employees  can  cturently  get 
that  benefits  will  be  paid. 

I  only  raise  questions  about  the  assump- 
tion that  "funding"  is  the  best  answer,  be- 
cause It  must  be  viewed  In  light  of  the 
alternatives.  At  the  present  time,  for  the 
usual  case,  "funding"  is  best.  However,  if  a 
reinsurance  mechanism  were  available  the 
need  for  "funding"  would  be  much  less. 
In  addition,  the  usual  quid-pro-quo  for 
"funding" — the  fact  that  the  corporation 
has  no  liability  other  than  its  annu^icon- 
trlbutlons — is  difficult  to  ratlonalLrewhen 
compared  to  the  other  areas  in  which  the 
corporation's  decision  to  cease  operations 
will  presumably  cause  some  future  cost:  for 
example,  loss  on  sale  of  plant  and  equipment. 

The  Studebaker  situation  is  cited  not  only 
because  it  Is  well  known,  but  also  because 
it  was  the  stimulus  to  Senator  Habtke's  ac- 
tion. He  cited  this  when  introducing  the 
bill  In  1964,  and  when  submitting  S.  1575 
this  year. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  have  prepared  an  outline  of  S.  1575.  If 
-5'ou  win  look  that  over,  it  will  give  you  a 
general  idea — without  getting  into  every  de- 
tail— of  the  proposal. 

An  even  faster — and  less  detailed — de- 
scription of  the  bin  would  be  the  following: 

1.  All  employee  plans  would  have  to  pay 
a  reinsurance  premium  to  continue  to  get 
special  tax  treatment. 

2.  After  the  plan  has  been  reinsured  at 
least  3  years,  certain  benefits  would  be  guar- 
anteed even  If  the  assets  were  Inadequate 
due  to  losses  or  termination  of  the  plan  be- 
cause the  employment  unit  is  shut  down. 

3.  There  is  a  maximum  amount  which 
would  be  guaranteed  for  any  Individual,  and 
there  are  provisions  for  covering  only  older 
employees  if  that  ieems  nece-ssary  to  keep 
the  costs  of  the  program  at  a  reasonable  level. 

Let  us  now  take  a  longer  look  at  some  of 
the  more  Important  provisions. 

First,  the  requirement  for  compulsory  par- 
ticipation. Aside  from  the  usual  objections 
to  new  Federal  programs,  the  major  cry  here 
has  been  against  the  requirement  that  all 
plans  be  reinsured. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  very  few  em- 
ployee groups  can  be  certain  they  will  never 
need  help  from  the  reinsurance  fund.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  A.T.  &  T.  and  DM  and  a 
handful  of  others  will  never  cease  opera- 
tions; but  where  do  we  go  from  there? 

Who  would  have  thought  In  1950  that 
Packard — "the  symbol  of  excellence" — would 
be  out  of  business  by  1955?  Insurance  texts 
on  investment  policy  point  out  that  In  1900 
street  railways  (trolley  cars)  were  considered 
among  the  most  secure  investments;  today 
few  are  In  existence.  It  is  easy  to  Imagine 
that  a  "dream  company"  such  as  IBM  might 
be  hard  put  to  maintain  its  employee  bene- 
fit programs,  and  even  its  existence,  if  some 
technological  discovery  by  a  competitor  were 
to  open  new  areas  of  data  processing. 

In  other  words,  as  in  all  forms  of  insur- 
ance, coverage  Is  needed  simply  because  we 
cannot  be  sure  whether  or  when  a  loss  will 
occur. 

There  is  another  argument  for  requiring  all 
plans  to  pay  the  reinsurance  premium.  In 
our  interdependent  economy,  the  closing  of 
a  plant  is  frequently  the  result  of  actions  by 
others.    The  decision  of  a  major  purchaser 


to  shift  its  business  will  often  result  in  the 
shutdown  of  a  supplier.  The  decision  of  a 
large  company  to  operate  on  a  smaller  profit 
margin  or  to  expand  into  new  areas  win 
often  result  In  the  shutdown  of  competitors. 
Thus  all  employment  groups  must  bear  some 
cost  of  the  shutdown  of  any  group. 

Second,  the  coverage  of  asset  losses.  This 
Is  a  relatively  minor  problem  since  the  only 
loss  covered  Is  one  that  occurs  when  assets 
must  be  liquidated  to  pay  current  benefits. 
Very  few  plans  ever  have  to  sell  assets  to  pay 
benefits;  this  can  generally  be  accomplished 
by  using  current  Income. 

The  provision  is  very  interesting,  however, 
because  it  reminds  one  of  the  Federal  hi. 
posit  Insurance  Corporation  (FDIC) :  a  re- 
insurance arrangement  for  banks.  I  did  some 
research  on  the  arguments  which  were  ad- 
vanced in  the  1930's  against  FDIC;  they 
sound  very  much  like  those  currently  being 
advanced  against  reinsurance  of  pension 
funds.    To  quote  only  two  sources : 

"At  the  Inception  of  the  FDIC,  it  was  criti- 
cized as  violating  recognized  principles  of 
Insurance,  since  the  rate  of  assessments  Is 
not  scaled  to  the  apparent  risk  of  loss  among 
those  insured  and  assessments  are  paid  on 
deposits  in  excess  of  $10,000  even  though  they 
are  not  accorded  protection.  It  was  argued 
that  the  protection  afforded  depositors  would 
make  it  unnecessary  for  banks  to  maintain 
high  standards  in  order  to  attract  business, 
thereby  encouraging  lax  banking  methods.' 
Opponents  of  the  plan  have  advanced 
several  arguments  against  deposit  Insurance. 
One  is  that  It  will  encourage  bad  banking 
and  inefficient  administration  of  local  In- 
stltuitons  by  removing  the  necessity  for  each 
bank  to  preserve  itself  through  good  manage- 
ntient.  Another,  that  the  present  plan  of  as- 
sessment places  an  luifalr  burden  upon  large 
metropolitan  banks.  This  is,  their  likelihood 
of  failure  is  less  than  that  of  smaller,  less 
diversified  rxiral  banks,  and  so  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  fund  should  be  relatively  less."" 
The  current  appraisal — as  one  of  these  same 
sources  points  out — Is  that  "FDIC  has  be- 
come a  prized  and  permanent  feature  of  the 
country's  financial  structure."  » 

Third,  the  coverage  of  unfunded  liabilities. 
A  primary  concept  is  that  the  bill  would 
guarantee  benefits,  not  the  unfunded 
amount  shown  in  the  plan  actuary's  valua- 
tion. Since  the  premium  is  intended  to  be 
proportional  to  the  amount  reinsured,  stand- 
ards would  be  established  as  a  basis  for  de- 
termining the  amount.  The  plan  actuary 
would  not  be  required  to  use  these  standards 
in  determining  current  contributions;  they 
would  only  be  required  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  reinsurance  premium. 

To  establish  these  standards  an  Advisory 
Council  Is  to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
It  would  also  consider  the  difficult  questions 
of  premlxim  rates — on  which  the  bill  estab- 
lishes a  maxlmimi — and  of  the  possible  limi- 
tation of  coverage  to  classes  of  older  workers 
if  needed  to  keep  the  premium  within  the 
limits  established. 

The  bill  also  addresses  itself  to  the  ques- 
tion of  partial  terminations,  where  there  is 
a  shutdown  of  only  one  of  several  employ- 
ment units  covered  by  a  single  plan.  It  is 
proposed  that  an  appropriate  portion  of  the 
assets  be  "spun  off"  for  the  benefit  of  this 
unit,  with  the  reinsurance  fund  assuming 
any  excess  liabilities.  The  remainder  of  the 
units  could  continue  to  oi>erate  their  plan 
independently  of  the  group  which  had  been 
terminated. 


'  Money  and  Banking  by  Whittlesey,  Freed- 
man,  and  Herman,  The  Macmlllan  Co.,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  1963,  p.  528. 

•Financial  Institutions,  by  Robinson  and 
others,  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  Homeward, 
m..  1960,  p.  149. 

•  Op.  cit..  Wliittlesey,  p.  528. 
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No  requirement  is  established  with  respect 
to  funding  of  past  service  liabilities;  al- 
though the  minimum  IRS  requirements 
would,  of  course,  have  to  be  met  to  main- 
tain qualification.  This  has  created  con- 
troversy, even  among  those  who  are_strongly 
in  favor  of  the  bill. 

The  main  argument  In  favor  of  requiring 
funding  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
risk  of  termination  increases  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time.  If  this  is  true  then  the  rate 
of  claims  would  increase  each  year  and  soon 
require  very  high  reinsurance  premiums.  As 
In  the  case  of  permanent  life  insurance, 
funding  would  alleviate  this  by  reducing  the 
amount  at  risk  as  each  plan  grows  older. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  we  need  more  facts. 
I  have  been  persuaded  by  some  of  my  econ- 
omist friends  that  the  true  situation  may 
be  that  after  the  first  few  years  the  proba- 
bility that  a  business  firm  terminates  ac- 
tually decreases. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  funding  is 
not  an  unmixed  blessing.  It  limits  the  flex- 
ibility of  designing  programs.  It  also  ties 
up  a  substantial  amount  of  assets.  The  $225 
billion  level  of  anticipated  pension  fund  as- 
sets by  1980  raises  questions  concerning  the 
availability  of  good  investments  for  other 
forms  of  saving. 

In  any  event.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
the  goal  is  security  of  benefit  expectations 
and  a  realistic  recognition  of  costs.  Funding 
is  merely  a  means  to  that  end;  if  other 
mechanisms — particularly  the  reinsurance 
proposed — can  achieve  the  goal,  then  our 
present  ideas  about  the  need  for  funding 
must  be  reassessed. 

•  *  •  •  • 

There  can  be  little  douJ)t  that  the  need 
exists  for  a  new  pension  mechanism  to  meet 
the  termination  problem.  It  also  seems  clear 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  estab- 
lish the  program  because  the  cost  is  one 
which  should  be  spread  to  all  employment 
units  whether  or  not  they  are  willing  to 
recognize  their  own  need  and  obligation  to 
participate. 

Whether  S.  1575  Is  the  answer  should  be  a 
subject  of  intensive  debate.  In  introducing 
the  bill  Senator  Hartke  himself  said  "I  do 
not  claim  that  the  bill  I  present  is  the  one 
and  only  ultimate  answer  to  the  need.  But 
it  is  at  least  an  effort  to  devise  a  means  to 
prevent  the  kind  of  situation  which  too  often 
occurs  with  the  departure  of  a  defunct  busi- 
ness." '« 

Actuaries  and  others  should  work  toward 
the  development  of  a  sound  solution,  rather 
than  expending  energy  on  denying  the  prob- 
lem. If  the  private  pension  system  is  to  sur- 
vive, a  means  must  be  developed  to  assure 
those  currently  providing  money  to  pay  bene- 
fits that  their  benefits  will  in  fact  be  paid 
when  they  reach  retirement  age. 
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n.   ASSET    PROTECTION 

(a)  If  assets  must  be  liquidated  to  pay 
current  benefits,  reinsurance  would  cover 
loss. 

(b)  Premium  rates  could  vary  by  class  of 
assets:  Government  bonds,  common  stocks, 
etc.     No  other  variation  in  premium  rate. 

(c)  Maximum  annual  charge  to  any  plan 
is  one-quarter  of  1  percent  of  assets. 

m.  LiABttrrY  protection 

(a)  K  there  is  a  "partial"  or  "complete" 
termination  due  to  cessation  of  one  or  more 
operations  in  one  or  more  facilities. 

(b)  Uniform  premium  rate  for  all  plans 
not  to  exceed  1  percent  of  unfunded  liabil- 
ities. 

(c)  If  it  is  not  practical,  financially  or 
administratively,  to  reinsure  benefits  for  all 
participants,  priorities  may  be  established. 

1.  Those  retired  prior  to  claim  for  rein- 
surance, and  those  over  "normal  retirement 
age." 

2.  Those  over  "early  retirement  age." 

3.  Those  over  age  45. 

4.  Those  over  age  40. 

5.  Others. 

IV.  LIMITS  ON  BENEFITS  REINSURED 

(a)  Employee's  monthly  income  up  to 
lesser  of  $500  per  month  or  50  percent  of 
best  5-year  average  monthly  wage. 

(b)  Survivor  benefits  (monthly  income  or 
lump-sum),  an  amount  "reasonably  related" 
to  the  employee's  limit. 

V.    MECHANISM 

(a)  Operate  as  a  "program"  in  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(b)  Disbursements  to  be  made  from  pre- 
mium income  and  loans  from  U.S.  Treasury. 

(c)  Funds  not  currently  needed  to  pay 
benefits  are  to  be  invested  in  securities  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States. 

(d)  An  Advisory  Coxmcil  to  be  appointed 
by  President  to  advise  on: 

1.  Premium  rates. 

2.  Determinations  of  assets  and  unfunded 
Uabllitles. 

3.  Imposition  of  priority  classes. 


Federal  Reinsurance  of  Private  Pension 
Plans  Act 
(Note. — The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of 
the  bill,  S.  1575,  as  introduced  by  Senator 
Hartke  on  March  18,  1965.  It  Is  Intended 
to  Indicate  the  major  features  of  the  pro- 
posal rather  than  to  serve  as  a  comprehen- 
sive summary.) 

I.    PLANS    covered 

(a)  Only  "IRS  qualified  plans,"  excluding 
certain  self-employed  and  owner-employee 
programs,  are  eligible. 

(b)  All  eligible  plans  would  be  required 
to  reinsure  in  order  to  maintain  future 
"qualifications." 

(c)  During  first  3  years  after  establish- 
ment of  a  plan,  or  of  a  "substantial  amend- 
ment," reinsurance  would  not  be  in  effect. 


'0  Congressional  Recoho,  Senate,  Sept.  18, 
1065. 


WORK  OF  SENATOR  SPARKMAN 
AND  SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMIT- 
TEE BENEFITS  SOUTHERN  CAT- 
TLE INDUSTRY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
livestock  and  cattle  industry  is  becoming 
increasingly  important  throughout  the 
South.  Experts  forecast  that  the  com- 
bination of  favorable  climate,  rising 
population,  and  falling  railroad  freight 
rates  from  the  Midwest  on  feed  grains 
will  mean  increases  in  sales  for  the 
southern  livestock  industry  which  may 
go  as  high  as  $3  to  $4  billion.  As  this 
trade  develops,  the  South  will  attract 
new  industry — investments  in  packing 
plants,  storage,  supply  facilities,  bank- 
ing, and  insurance,  which  will  be  needed 
to  support  the  growth  and  marketing  of 
cattle  and  livestock. 

A  recent  decision  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  allowing  rail- 
roads to  charge  lower  and  more  competi- 
tive rates  into  the  South  for  feed  grains 
in  their  new  "Big  John"  aluminum 
freight  cars,  will  be  one  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  boom. 

The  President  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
road Co.,  Mr.  D.  W.  Brosnan,  has  re- 
marked that  livestock  production,  made 
less  costly  by  these  new  rates  "will  take 
off  like  a  rocket." 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  on  September  13,  1965,  and 
which  gives  more  details  as  to  this  ICC 
action,  be  printed  in  the  Record  for  in- 
formation following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
South  will  need  to  find  markets  for  this 
new  production.  We  will  be  looking  to 
the  increasing  population  of  our  own 
States  and  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation  as  a 
market.  Beyond  this,  however,  lie  prof- 
itable and  attractive  export  maiicets. 
Western  Europe  alone  has  almost  twice 
the  population  of  the  United  States, 
while  its  beef  consumption  is  only  one- 
half  of  our  own.  Wholesale  prices  for 
beef  in  some  parts  of  Europe  are  nearly 
double  those  in  Chicago.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  haa  estimated  that 
the  market  open  to  VS.  beef  in  Europe 
may  thus  be  as  high  as  $170  million  per 
year.  Furthermore,  this  market  is  in- 
creasing in  proportion  to  the  spectacular 
increases  in  prosperity  there.  An  ex- 
ample of  what  the  American  beef  in- 
dustry can  do  to  serve  this  market  was 
the  shipment  of  1,873  live  cattle  from  the 
port  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  Italy  in  February. 
This  was  the  largest  cargo  of  live  animals 
ever  to  be  exported  from  this  country. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  earlier  this  year,  the  authori- 
ties, such  as  Mr.  Jay  Taylor,  chairman 
of  the  1964  U.S.  Beef  Mission  to  Europe, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Shuman,  president  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
agree  that  small  farmers  and  businesses 
as  well  as  large  ones  can  take  advantage 
of  exports  of  both  live  cattle  smd  dressed 
beef.  In  short,  trade  in  beef  is  the  kind 
of  economic  development  which  will  help 
everyone  and  harm  no  one. 

With  great  foresight.  Senator  Spark- 
man  began  investigating  these  possibili- 
ties over  a  year  ago.  Since  then,  ocean 
freight  rates  on  beef  have  been  reduced 
20  to  25  percent,  and  airfreight  rates 
have  been  reduced  25  to  30  percent  to 
Western  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 
areas.  Aircai^o  rates  on  live  cattle, 
which  were  $1.39  per  pound  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1964,  have  been  cut  down  to  38 
to  41  cents.  Together  with  the  "Big 
John"  domestic  rate  reductions,  these 
improvements  in  foreign  transportation 
rates  can  be  a  turning  point  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  entire  South. 

The  story  of  Senator  Sparkman's  lead- 
ership in  this  field  is  worth  telling  at  some 
length.  After  calling  attention  to  the 
potentials  for  beef  exports  last  year,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  consulted 
with  the  executives  of  the  beef,  livestock 
and  shipping  industries  and  with  the 
Government  agencies  involved,  in  order 
to  decide  whether  Senate  hearings  would 
serve  a  useful  purpose. 

As  a  result,  when  hearings  were  held  in 
February  24  and  25,  1965,  they  took  place 
in  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation  in  which 
all  could  join  to  improve  our  trading  po- 
sition in  these  commodities.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  approach  was  quick  to  show 
itself  in  the  rate  reductions  wliich,  of 
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course.  Improved  the  prospects  of  estab- 
lishing permanent  trade  on  a  commer- 
cial basis,  to  the  benefit  of  both  the  beef 
Industry  and  the  shipping  lines. 

The  respect  that  the  steamship  In- 
dustry has  for  the  Senate  SmaD  Business 
Committee  and  its  chairman  was  again 
shown  by  the  fact  that  when  a  general 
rate  increase  went  into  effect  in  April  of 
this  year,  the  rates  on  beef  and  beef 
products  were  exempted  and  allowed  to 
remain  at  the  lower  levels.  Further, 
when  the  rates  were  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire on  September  30,  they  were  ex- 
tended for  several  months  at  the  chair- 
man's request,  and  the  indications  are 
that  they  will  not  be  returned  to  the 
higher  levels  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  figures  available  for  the  first  4 
months  of  1965  show  that  beef  exports 
were  66  percent  above  last  year's  totals 
and  live  cattle  exports  were  up  over  68 
percent.  This  movement  amounts  to 
the  largest  breakthrough  in  beef  ex- 
ports since  before  World  War  I.  If  our 
industry  is  able  to  consolidate  and 
broaden  these  gains,  our  country  could 
be  on  its  way  to  winning  major  new 
markets  abroad  for  American  beef.  In 
the  face  of  difficulties  which  this  coun- 
try has  had  on  the  waterfront  this  year, 
these  are  remarkable  achievements. 

However,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
was  not  content  with  this.  Senator 
Sparkman  made  several  speeches  to  the 
Senate,  informing  the  Members  of  these 
developments,  and  seeking  to  eruist  their 
active  support.  He  has  also  met  with 
the  leaders  of  the  national  farm,  beef, 
and  livestock  industries  to  obtain  their 
advice  and  counsel. 

On  September  9,  Senator  Sparkman 
held  another  hearing  to  review  the  po- 
litical barters  to  agricultural  imports  set 
up  by  the  European  Common  Market. 
These  are  matters  that  will  be  dealt  witli 
in  the  trade  negotiations  about  to  begin 
in  Geneva.  In  view  of  the  importance  of 
these  issues,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from  Louis- 
iana [Mr.  Ellender]  joined  in  the  spon- 
sorship and  support  of  this  meeting.  The 
U.S.  negotiators  who  appeared  before  the 
Sparkman-Ellender  inquiry  were  urged 
to  take  a  strong  stand  on  beef  and  beef 
products. 

In  addition  to  being  a  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  has  been  selected  as  one 
of  the  Senators  who  will  accompany  our 
negotiators  in  Geneva.  I  can  thus  say 
that  the  work  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  will  be  most  helpful, 
both  in  mobilizing  congressional  support 
for  our  beef  industry,  and  in  putting 
together  information  and  statistics  in  its 
hearings  and  interim  report.  Both  will 
be  of  use  in  the  hard  bargaining  that  will 
take  place. 

In  another  milestone,  the  National 
Provisioner  magazine  published  its  first 
issue  especially  devoted  to  exports  on 
September  11,  1965.  This  leading  pub- 
lication of  the  meatpacking  and  allied 
Industries  noted  that  these  Industries 
are  just  beginning  to  enter  international 
trade  and  that  "the  export  course  is  not 
fully  charted." 

The  magazine  states  that  the  industry 
will  be  looking  forward  to  the  help  and 


guidance  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee,  and,  particularly,  to  its 
forthcoming  interim  report.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  lead  edi- 
torial from  this  issue  entitled  "Exports 
Ahoy"  also  be  printed  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  in  my  opinion.  Sena- 
tor Sparkman  is  making  an  historic  con- 
tribution to  reducing  the  barriers  and 
encouraging  the  expansion  of  U.S.  beef 
exports.  He  has  done  much  to  make  the 
Senate,  and  indeed  the  Nation,  aware  of 
the  vast  and  profitable  potential.  He  has 
already  brought  about  substantial  im- 
provements in  the  level  of  freight  rates. 
And  he  has  encouraged  the  steamship 
and  beef  Industries  to  search  actively  for 
ways  of  increasing  this  trade  in  an  at- 
mosphere described  by  the  president  of 
an  important  steampship  organization  as 
one  of  "concert  rather  than  acrimony." 
The  State  of  Alabama,  the  South,  and 
the  Nation  should  be  grateful  for  the 
gifted  and  continuing  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  in  this  field. 

Exhibit    1 
(PYom  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Sept.  13. 

1965] 

Pbodded  by  High  Court:  ICC  Reverses  Szlw 

ON   "Bio  John"  Rates 

(By  Gus  Constantine) 

Washington,  September  12. — In  reversing 
itself — under  the  pointed  prodding  of  ad- 
verse Federal  district  and  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions— on  Southern  Railway's  "Big  John" 
grain  rates,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission stated  plainly  for  the  first  time  a 
willingness  to  consider  the  effect  of  future 
traffic  on  a  carrier's  costs  in  Judging  whether 
proposed  rates  will  be  compensative. 

"While  recent  and  pertinent  cost  experi- 
ence often  furnishes  an  appropriate  guide," 
the  Commission  said,  if  a  carrier's  costs 
"have  been  high  because  of  low  volume  of 
traffic,  the  use  of  such  costs  to  determine  the 
reasonableness  of  a  proposed  rate,  the  very 
purpose  of  which  is  to  increase  the  carrier's 
business,  should  of  necessity  be  weighed  most 
carefully." 

PAST    TRAFWC 

On  the  basis  of  past  traffic,  the  Commis- 
sion had  found  Southern's  proposed  60  per- 
cent slash  in  grain  rates  some  16  percent 
too  low  on  the  first  go-around.  A  Cincinnati 
Federal  District  ^TOiart  later  disagreed,  how- 
ever, and  on  appeal,  the  Supreme  Court  sent 
the  case  back  to  the  agency  for  another  look. 

Using  the  new  criterion,  the  Commission 
not  only  found  the  full  Southern  reduction 
Justified,  but  also  found  similar  rates  asked 
by  rival  carriers  for  application  In  normal- 
size  freight  cars  unlawful. 

"In  any  event,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  we  are  here  Judging  rates  for  the  fu- 
ture," the  Commission  said. 

The  intriguing  phrase,  in  which  the  agen- 
cy appeared  to  be  saying  that  the  record 
before  it  could  not  adequately  tell  the  story 
of  what  it  would  cost  Southern  to  ship  the 
grain,  was  repeated  in  a  concurring  opinion 
by  ICC  Vice  Chairman  John  W.  Bush. 

And  Just  to  prove  that  the  Federal  agency's 
conclusion  could  lead  to  tantalizing  conse- 
quences. Mr.  Bush  used  the  phrase  to  tell 
the  Commission  that  it  should  have  also 
approved  the  rates  asked  by  rival  railroads. 

What  had.  In  fact,  weakened  the  cost  rec- 
ord, was  that  It  had  been  built  up  for  traffic 
conditions  which  Southern  was  trying  to 
alter  radically. 


Southern  contended  that  It  had  a  low 
volume  of  traffic  because  itinerant  truckert 
bringing  profitable  freight  from  the  South 
across  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  were  able  to 
haul  back  grain  at  rockbottom  prices,  itj 
proposal  was  designed  to  meet  such  compe- 
tition and  increase  its  volvune  of  traffic  a 
fact  which  would  obviously  lower  Its  costs 

"While  recent  and  pertinent  cost  expert^ 
ence  often  furnishes  an  appropriate  guide" 
the  Commission  said,  if  a  carrier's  costs  "have 
been  high  because  of  low  volume  of  traffic 
the  use  of  such  costs  to  determine  the  rea- 
sonableness of  a  proposed  rate,  the  very 
purpose  of  which  Is  to  Increase  the  carriers 
business,  should  of  necessity  be  weighed 
most  carefully." 

Southern  Railway  was  naturally  elated 
over  the  victory.  President  D.  W.  Brosnan 
said  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
"deserves  the  highest  praise  and  thanks  of 
the  American  people"  for  its  approval. 

"This  Is  regulation  In  the  public  interest 
benefiting  all  consvmiers,  and  particularly 
the  grain-deficit  South  and  farmers  in  the 
grain-surplus  Midwest,"  the  rail  executive 
added.  He  predicted  that  livestock  produc- 
tion, made  less  costly  by  the  raU  rates  for 
feed  grains,  "will  take  off  like  a  rocket." 

The  South,  historically  a  greater  con- 
simaer  of  grain  than  It  is  a  producer,  relies 
heavily  on  shipments  from  Ohio,  the  Midwest, 
and  the  Southwest.  The  grain  has  poured 
through  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  River  gate- 
ways, where  millers  and  processors  do  a 
thriving  business  converting  it  to  grain  prod- 
ucts before  it  is  shipped  across  the  two 
rivers  into  southern  markets. 

Southern  began  its  battle  to  haul  the  grain 
directly  into  the  South  In  1961,  when  it  came 
up  with  the  lightweight  alvuninum  hopper 
car  which  later  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Big  John. 

It  proposed  to  ship  the  grain,  without  any 
transit,  450  tons  (five  cars)  at  a  time. 
Another  feature  of  the  proposal,  which 
eventuaUy  was  to  stir  heated  controversy 
was  that  grain  coming  from  anywhere  closer 
than  6  miles  would  be  charged  2.40  per  ton. 
It  was  designed  to  draw  grain  from  long 
distances,  and  drew  howls  from  interests 
located  in  the  nearby  Tennessee  River  ports. 

In  its  latest  decision  the  Commission  also 
had  to  grapple  with  Its  earlier  conclusion 
that  this  rate  feature  created  a  prejudice  to 
Tennessee  River  interests.  While  it  had 
earlier  ordered  this  condition  corrected,  its 
new  conclusion  is  that  such  action  is  un- 
necessary. 

It  so  concluded  by  riiling  that  receivers  on 
the  Tennessee  River  ports  were  served  by 
large  btirge  operators  with  many  of  the 
customers  not  even  on  rail  lines.  It  also 
decided  that  there  was  not  enough  proof  to 
substantiate  claims  that  truckers  would  be 
hurt. 

The  case  presumbaly  Is  now  over.  It  has 
swung  the  full  circle — approval  by  ICC's 
rates  and  practices  division,  partial  reversal 
by  the  full  Commission  with  the  requirement 
that  the  rates  be  raised  16  percent,  a  rebuff 
of  this  stand  by  an  Ohio  Federal  court,  a 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  throw  the 
whole  matter  back  Into  ICC's  lap.  Commis- 
sion action  the  same  as  that  taken  by  the 
division  in  the  first  place. 

But  the  new  element  with  its  revolutionary 
implications  for  transportation  ratemaklng, 
is  the  Commission's  reasoning  that  "in  Judg- 
ing rates  for  the  future,  reasonable  prognosti- 
cations should  be  given  weight." 

Exhibit  2 
Exports  Ahot 
As  noted  by  several  writers  in  this  special 
export  issue,  the  first  ever  published  for  the 
U.S.  meat  industry,  the  American  Meat  In- 
stitute and  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
were  In  strange  waters  for  this  country  when 
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they  embarked  on  their  Joint  market  develop- 
ment program  in  Europe  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago. 

Except  for  byproducts,  little  exporting  had 
been  done  by  the  U.S.  industry,  and  that  by 
a  relatively  few  of  the  approximately  1,700 
federally  Inspected  plants  whose  products 
are  eligible  to  enter  foreign  commerce.  U.S. 
packers  didn't  know  "the  language"  of  the 
overseas  traders,  nor  they  ours,  and  many 
other  barriers  were  encountered. 

All  is  not  now  "smooth  sailing"  ahead,  but 
a  good  start  has  been  made  to  acquaint  Emro- 
peans  with  U.S.  product  and  the  U.S.  indus- 
try with  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  over- 
seas trade.  And  as  reported  in  the  story  t>e- 
glnning  on  page  33,  this  promotional  effort 
is  being  stepped  up  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

The  expyort  course  is  not  yet  fully  charted, 
naturally,  but  U.S.  packers  interested  in  ex- 
porting now  can  turn  to  a  number  of  sources 
lor  aid  in  getting  started.  They  are  pre- 
scribed and  listed  in  this  issue. 

More  help  and  direction  is  on  the  way. 
The  Senate  Small  Business  Committee, 
headed  by  Senator  John  Sparkman,  Demo- 
crat, of  Alabama,  is  planning  to  issue  an 
Interim  report  soon  on  its  investigation  of 
ocean  freight  rates  and  other  barriers  to 
expanding  exports  of  U.S.  beef  and  beef 
products,  which  began  last  February  with 
hearings  in  Washington,  D.C.  It  will  contain 
recommendations  for  packers. 

Dr.  Alvln  Carpenter  of  the  University  of 
California  Is  to  report  to  the  AMI  and  USDA 
at  the  end  of  October  on  his  economic  analy- 
sis and  forward  projection  of  the  European 
market  with  respect  to  the  beef  demand  6 
to  10  years  ahead. 

Many  valuable  suggestions  should  emanate 
from  the  U.S.  variety  meats  conference  In 
London  late  this  month. 

We'll  continue  to  do  o\ir  i>art  to  keep  you 
Informed.    Exports  ahoy. 


"GRANT    PROGRAMS    FOR    FISCAL 
1966"  BY  GENEVIEVE  O.  DANE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  July- 
August  1965  issue  of  American  Educa- 
tion, a  publication  of  the  Office  of 
Education  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  contains  an 
article  by  Mrs.  Genevieve  O.  Dane,  en- 
titled, "Grant  Programs  for  Fiscal  1966." 

This  article  and  the  tables  which  fol- 
low it,  which  detail  the  Federal  money 
which  is  available  for  education  through 
programs  administered  by  the  U.S.  OfBce 
of  Education,  Is  one  which  I  believe  can 
be  most  helpful  to  all  senatorial  offices 
for  the  reason  that  in  short  compass 
there  is  set  forth  a  most  comprehen- 
sive picture  of  the  current  Federal  ef- 
fort under  the  various  acts  which  the 
Congress  has  authorized  in  the  field  of 
education. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  and  the  tables  to 
which  I  have  alluded  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Grant  Programs  for  Fiscal  1968 
(By  Genevieve  O.  Dane) 

(Note. — Mrs.  Dane  is  Chief  of  the  Budget 
Management  Section  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  Her  position  makes  her  familiar 
with  the  processes  by  which  Federal  money 
flows  from  the  Office  of  Education  to  local 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and  stu- 
dents and  teachers.) 

During  fiscal  year  1966  more  than  $3  billion 
In  Federal  funds  will  flow  from  the  Federal 


Treasury  through  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
to  schools  and  colleges,  to  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, and  to  libraries  and  librarians.  These 
funds  are  authorized  under  19  laws,  the 
earliest  enacted  in  1890  and  the  latest  In 
1966. 

Despite  the  span  of  years  they  cover,  the 
laws  have  similar  features : 

They  have  a  single  purpose:  to  help  the 
people  of  this  country  get  the  education  they 
need. 

They  recognize  the  diversity  of  the  Nation 
and  the  national  commitment  to  Federal- 
State-local  cooperation  in  education. 

They  make  funds  available  in  one  of  three 
forms — grants-in-aid,  loan,  or  contracts  for 
work  done. 

They  define  in  precise  terms  the  channels 
through  which  f\xnds  are  to  reach  recipients. 
Most  laws  spell  out  the  amount  of  money 
that  may  be  appropriated  for  a  given  pur- 
pose and  the  formula  the  administrative 
agency  is  to  use  in  distributing  it. 

They  designate  both  the  recipient  and  the 
Immediate  beneficiaries.  Most  of  the  early 
laws  and  many  of  the  later  ones  designate 
the  State  education  agency  as  the  recipient 
of  grants-in-aid,  though  college  and  iml- 
versity  students  and  students  In  vocational 
education  are  the  beneficiaries.  Since  World 
War  II  a  few  of  the  laws  name  colleges  and 
universities  as  recipients,  others  name  local 
educational  agencies,  and  one  or  two  others 
permit  payments  to  individuals  or  institu- 
tions other  than  colleges. 

Under  such  circumstances  one  might  think 
it  would  be  a  fairly  simple  matter  to  get  the 
funds  to  the  beneficiaries  in  a  hurry.  In 
fact,  it  Is  a  complicated  process,  a  process  the 
public  generally  calls  redtape. 

In  any  transaction  involving  Federal  dollars 
redtape  is  not  only  necessary  but  protective. 
It  Insiires  the  beneficiaries  of  grants  that 
they  will  get  their  share,  that  they  will  be 
free  of  Federal  control.  And  It  insures  the 
Congress  that  Its  Intent  iB  being  foUowed. 

Such  redtape  takes  time.  Speed  In  getting 
the  money  into  circulation  Is  Important,  for 
most  legislation  specifies  that  funds  must 
be  spent  In  the  year  for  which  they  are 
appropriated,  but  speed  is  not  the  first  con- 
sideration. The  first  consideration  is  that 
both  the  Office  of  Education,  as  the  admin- 
istrative agency,  and  the  recipient  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  requirements  that 
are  specific  and  time  consuming.  Let  me  Il- 
lustrate. 

After  the  Congress  enacts  legislation  au- 
thorizing aid,  it  must  enact  separate  legisla- 
tion appropriating  funds.  Not  until  the  ap- 
propriation has  been  made  can  the  Office  get 
the  administrative  wheels  rolling.  The  Of- 
fice must  then  get  legal  interpretation  of 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  in  certain  words 
or  phrases,  Issue  regulations  under  which 
it  win  administer  the  law,  employ  or  reassign 
staff  members  to  handle  the  work,  prepare 
and  publish  application  forms,  and  in  the 
meantime   answer  endless  queries. 

In  addition  the  Office  must  get  together 
the  data  required  by  the  formula  or  formulas 
the  law  prescribes  for  allocating  the  fimds. 
(The  laws  direct  the  Office  to  get  these  data 
from  the  Census  Bureau,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce.)  A  formula  may  be  based 
on  total  population,  a  particular  segment 
of  the  population,  or  It  may  be  based  on 
both  population  and  Income  per  capita  or 
on  some  other  measure  of  need. 

By  writing  such  formulas  Into  legislation 
the  Congress  makes  svire  that  Federal  aid 
goes  where  It  Is  most  needed.  Take  two 
examples.  Under  Public  Laws  874  and  815. 
which  provide  assistance  to  areas  affected  by 
Federal  programs,  the  formula  Is  based  on 
the  number  of  children  who  live  on  or  who 
live  with  a  parent  employed  on  Federal  prop- 
erty. Under  Public  Law  874  the  rate  of  pay- 
ment is  based  on  expenditxire  from  local  rev- 
enue for  current  operating  expenses  by  a 


comparable  community  in  the  same  State. 
Under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
the  formula  is  based  on  popiUation  and  per 
capita  income,  which  means  that  a  State 
with  a  large  population  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  65  and  low  per  capita  Income  gets 
proportionately  more  funds  than  a  State 
with  a  smaller  population  and  a  higher  per 
capita  income. 

Legislation  requires  the  beneficiaries  of 
Federal  aid  as  well  as  the  Office  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  act  tuider  which  the 
grants  are  made;  this  means  that  the  bene- 
ficiaries too  must  take  action  before  they 
receive  a  Federal  grant  or  loan.  A  State 
education  agency,  for  example,  may  have  to 
obtain  authority  from  its  legislature  to  ac- 
cept Federal  funds.  I4  the  legislature  is  not 
In  session,  the  agency  must  wait  on  author- 
ity. If  the  law  requires  the  State  to  match 
Federal  funds,  the  agency  may  have  to  wait 
for  the  State  to  appropriate  them. 

Some  laws,  the  Smith-Hughes  Library 
Service  Act,  and  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963.  for  example,  require  the  State  to  sub- 
mit a  "State  plan" — ^a  description  of  the  pro- 
gram to  be  EupF>orted  with  details  on  how 
the  funds  are  to  be  used — to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  his  approval.  Such  a 
plan  Is,  In  effect,  a  contract  between  the 
State  agency  and  the  Office  of  Education. 

When  such  details  have  been  cleared  away 
and  the  Office  has  computed  the  amotmt 
to  be  allocated  to  each  recipient,  funds  can 
go  out. 

Assume  for  the  moment  that  funds  are  to 
be  distributed  \xnder  the  National  Defense 
EJducation  Act  of  1958 — an  act  that  author- 
izes programs  Involving  State  education  agen- 
cies, local  school  districts,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, college  students,  individual  contrac- 
tors for  research  (title  VII) .  Assume  too  that 
the  recipients  have  complied  with  all  require- 
ments. The  Commissioner  of  Education  cer- 
tifies to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  each.  In  turn  the 
Treasury  makes  the  payments  to  the  State 
agencies  for  their  own  use  and  for  local 
schools;  to  colleges  and  imlverslties  for  fel- 
lowships. Institutes,  research,  and  student 
loans;  and  to  a  few  Individuals  imder  con- 
tract. 

A  new  letter  of  credit  system  makes  it  poe- 
slble  for  the  recipient  to'^draw  on  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department  on  a  monthly  basis  for 
his  actual  cash  requirements  for  Federal  ac- 
tivities. This  procedure  eliminates  large  cash 
balances  In  States  or  universities  which  ac- 
crued under  the  old  procedure  of  making 
advance  payments. 

The  distribution  of  funds  does  not,  how- 
ever, end  here. 

Some  of  the  laws,  particularly  thoee  en- 
acted since  World  War  II,  provide  for  some 
flexibility  in  administration.  Three  different 
tjrpes  of  provisions  apply  to  grants:  They  au- 
thorize the  Commissioner  of  Education  (1) 
to  reaUot  funds  that  States  do  not  claim  or 
cannot  vise  in  the  year  for  which  they  were 
appropriated;  (2)  to  divide  funds  equitably 
among  qualified  applicants  if  the  appropria- 
tion is  insufficient  to  satisfy  all  Justifiable 
claims;  or  (3)  to  rank  applicants  on  an  ob- 
jective basis  before  dividing  insiifflcient 
funds. 

Federal  funds  are  not  intended  to  supply 
all  the  funds  required  for  a  specific  Job.  To 
make  sure  that  Federal  grants  do  not  caxise 
States  or  local  districts  to  slacken  their  ef- 
forts, the  Congress  sometimes  writes  a  main- 
tenance of  effort  clavise  Into  the  law  requir- 
ing a  State  or  local  community  to  spend  aa 
much  for  a  given  purpose  as  It  spent  the 
preceding  year,  or  the  States  to  match  funds 
or  to  pay  a  specified  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
a  project. 

By  all  counts.  Federal  grants  in  past  yeaie 
have  stimulated  the  States  to  make  greater 
efforts  for  education.  Year  after  year  they 
have  overmatched  Federal  fimds. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Education  Subcommittee  and 
on  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  I  congratu- 
late Mrs.  Dane  upon  having  prepared 
this  excellent  summary  and  I  commend 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  publication.  I  feel 
sure  it  is  a  publication  which  will  com- 
mand an  increasing  readership  across 
the  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


HEMISFAIR   1968   EXPOSITION,   SAN 
ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  before  the 
SGnflt6. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
9247)  to  provide  for  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  HemisFair  1968 
Exposition  to  be  held  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  in  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 


MRS.    MICHIKO    MIYAZAKI 
WILLIAMS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  745,  H.R.  1274. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legisl.ative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
1274)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Michiko 
Miyazaki  Williams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
£sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  760)  explaining  the  purpose  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  waive  the  ex- 
cludine:  provision  of  existing  law  relating  to 
one  who  has  been  convicted  for  violation  re- 
lating to  the  possession  of  narcotic  drugs 
In  behalf  of  the  wife  of  a  U.S.  citizen  menaber 
of  the  U.S.  Navy. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.     MANSFIELD.       Mr.     President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      H.R. 

9247. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  3  minutes  without  regard  to  the 
nile  of  germaneness. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LADY  TRUCK  DRIVER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  as 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  know,  timber 
is  a  very  important  resource  in  Montana 
and  the  associated  logging  and  sawmill 
operations  provide  a  great  deal  of  em- 
ployment, especially  in  western  Mon- 
tana. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  there 
are  two  lady  logging  truck  drivers  haul- 
ing logs  in  the  Flathead.  Driving  a  log- 
ging truck  is  not  a  task  for  the  timid. 
I  am  informed  that  these  ladies  perform 
most  adequately  along  with  their  male 
counterparts.  A  recent  issue  of  the  Hun- 
gry Horse  News,  published  in  Columbia 
Falls,  printed  a  feature  story  on  one  of 
these  ladies,  Mrs.  Gloria  Lewis.  Mrs. 
Lewis  is  the  mother  of  five  and  main- 
tains a  home  for  her  husband  Arlin.  The 
other  logging  truck  driver  is  Mrs.  Janice 
J.  Pinson  of  Eureka. 

These  women  are  carving  a  place  for 
themselves  in  what  is  thought  of  as  being 
a  man's  world.  There  is  considerable 
talk  about  equality  of  the  sexes;  this  is  an 
example  of  where  a  woman  is  doing  a 
man's  work  and  doing  it  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  two  news  stories  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  one  from  the 
Hungry  Horse  News,  Columbia  Falls, 
September  17,  and  the  other  from  the 
Missoulian,  Missoula,  September  21. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Hungry  Horse  News,  Sept.  17, 1965] 

Lady  Driver  Pilots  Big  Logging 

Truck  to  Flathead  Mills 

(By  Mrs.  Gladys  Shay) 

There  are  two  lady  logging  truckdrlvers 
hauling  logs  to  Columbia  Falls. 

Picture  story  features  Mrs.  Arlln  (Gloria) 
Lewis,  36,  who  resides  with  her  family  2 
miles  west  of  Columbia  Falls. 

The  other  lady  logging  truckdriver  is  Mrs. 
Janice  J.  Pinson,  Eureka.  She  drives  a  1965 
Mack  to  haul  logs  from  the  Steep  Creek  Sale 
No.  37  to  Plum  Creek. 

Mrs.  Lewis,  blonde,  blue-eyed  and  mother 
of  five  children,  first  drove  trucks  about  2 
years  ago.  At  that  time,  she  helped  her  bvis- 
band  move  cement  trucks  to  Helena.^,  In 
September  1964,  she  started  driving  logging 
trucks. 

FROM    SPOTTED    BEAR 

Hauls  are  from  the  Jungle  Creek,  Spotted 
Bear  District,  logging  site  up  the  South  Fork 
and  to  the  North  Fork.  The  South  Fork  trip 
is  approximately  150  miles  round  trip  and 
the  North  Fork  haul  averages  88  miles  round 
trip.  Mrs.  Lewis  leaves  home  by  6  a.m.  and 
"if  all  goes  well"  Is  home  between  7  and  7:30 
p.m.  Lewis  logs  for  John  Bras  In  the  South 
Fork.    North  Pork  hauls  are  for  Ervin  Miller. 

Mrs.  Lewis  takes  logs  to  Plum  Creek  Lvun- 
ber  Co.,  and  Superior  Buildings  Co.,  Colum- 
bia Falls  and  C  &  C  Plsrwood  Corp.,  Kalispell. 

The  5-foot-6-inch  lady  driver  admits  she 
doesn't  like  housework.  She  is  fully  aware 
that  driving  a  logging  truck  entails  more  than 
sitting  behind  a  steering  wheel.  There  Is 
mud  and /or  dust  to  crawl  and  wade  in  as 
she  assists  with  loading  or  unloading  logs; 
cables  and  binders  to  check  on  loads  and 
alertness  for  possible  engine  or  tire  trouble. 

Cecil  Hudson,  Par  West  Gas  &  Oil,  shares 
logger   views   of   Mrs.   Lewis   as   "tending  to 


business."  Comment  heard  was  "she  can 
really  rake  them  gears  in  and  never  scratch 
one." 

There  are  mishaps  typical  and  familiar  to 
all  truckdrlvers.  Mrs.  Lewis  has  met  situa- 
tions (she  calls  It  "doing  what  I  can  do") 
and  there  is  much-appreciated  help  from 
logging  truckdrlvers. 

FROM    miles   CITT 

The  family  originally  came  from  Miles 
City  area  and  resided  In  Poison  and  Da3rton 
vicinities  before  moving  to  Kalispell  4  years 
ago.  Their  home  was  moved  to  make  way 
for  new  B  &  B  Shopping  Center,  Kalispell. 
The  Lewis  family  moved  to  present  12  by  64 
trailer  home,  June  7,  1965.  They  own  78 
acres  adjacent  to  the  Ladenburg  property  and 
have  the  Electro-Batch  plant. 

Family  consists  of  Sherry  Ann,  16  years  old, 
September  16;  Ronald,  14;  David  13;  Darla, 
12;  and  Karen,  10  years  old.  Ronald  and 
David  rode  logging  truck  with  their  mother 
throughout  the  summer.  Sherry  Ann  does 
housework  and  cooking  and  there  Is  help 
from  all. 

Mrs.  Lewis  wears  practical  Jeans,  shirt  and 
high  boots  while  driving  trucks.  Her  family 
emphasizes  "she  doesn't  look  that  way  all 
of  the  time,"  and  husband  Jests  she  should 
have  photo  without  the  truck. 

Which  all  goes  to  prove — femininity  reigns. 

[Prom  the  Missoulian,  Sept.  21,  19651 
A  Job  for  a  Ladt 

Columbia  Falls. — ^Driving  one  of  those 
lengthy  trailer  trucks  piled  high  with  im- 
mense rough  logs  Is,  too;  a  Job  for  a  lady. 

And  blonde,  blue-eyed  Mrs.  Alln  (Florla) 
Lewis  can  prove  it. 

Wearing  high  boots,  Jeans,  and  a  sweater, 
the  5-foot,  6-inch  mother  of  5  children  pilots 
the  truck  from  forest  to  sawmill  on  round 
trips  averaging  88  to  150  miles  a  day. 

Loggers  say  she  tends  to  business  and  "can 
really  rake  them  gears  In  and  never  scratch 
one." 

Mrs.  Lewis,  whose  husband  is  a  logger  in 
the  northwestern  Montana  area,  has  been 
driving  logging  trucks  a  full  year  now.  She 
first  drove  trucks  2  years  ago,  helping  her 
husband  move  cement  trucks  to  Helena. 

The  former  Miles  City  woman  admits  she 
doesn't  like  housework  and  much  of  this  is 
done  by  a  daughter.  Sherry  Ann. 

The  other  children,  who  help  a  lot,  are 
Ronald,  14;  David,  13;  Darla,  12;  and  Karen, 
10.  The  boys  rode  with  their  mother  on  the 
truck  this  summer. 


"WHAT  CITIZENSHIP  MEANS  TO 
ME"— ESSAY  WRITTEN  BY  JUDY 
ELLIS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
while  on  a  trip  to  Montana  a  week  or  so 
ago,  I  happened  to  stop  off  at  Lincoln, 
which  is  in  high  country  west  of  Great 
Falls  and  Helena.  While  there  I  saw  an 
essay  which  had  been  written  by  Judy 
Ellis,  who  last  year  was  an  eighth  grader 
at  Lincoln  Elementary  School,  but  who 
now  attends  Helena  High  School  in  Lewis 
and  Clark  County.  The  title  of  the  essay 
is  "What  Citizenship  Means  To  Me."  I 
think  it  is  such  a  fine  essay  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

What  Citizenship  Means  to  Me 

Citizenship.  What  does  it  mean  to  me? 
The  dictionary  might  define  this  word  in  a 
short,  cold  way,  but  to  me  the  best  meaning 
is  stated  in  the  few  lines  of  oxir  "Pledge  of 
Allegiance."' 
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"1  pledge  allegiance."     When  I  say  this  I 

think  that,  although  I  am  only  13  years  old. 

and  but  one  of  the  many  people  In  America. 

'  I  as  an  Individual  citizen  promise  my  ability 

to  the  Nation  of  which  I  am  so  proud. 

"To  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  It 
stands".  And  when  I  say  this  I  know  that 
Americans  have  a  past  to  be  proud  of.  The 
flag  stands  as  a  symbol  and  as  a  permanent 
record  of  history.  For  to  me.  nothing  tells 
the  story  of  the  development  of  our  country 
quite  as  meaningful  as  "Old  Glory."  The 
13  stripes  show,  of  course,  our  first  colonies. 
The  very  beginning  of  a  nation.  The  colors 
of  ihe  stripes  tell  the  story  of  the  people  who 
built  our  Nation.  White  Is  pvirlty.  bravery, 
glory,  and  sorrow.  Red  Is  the  blood  of  so 
many  wars  fought  to  save  a  struggling  na- 
tion. The  stars  are  the  progres.s  of  each  SUte 
as  an  individual  and  as  a  republic  set  against 
a  background  of  blue  representing  our  Con- 
stitution. 

"One  Nation  under  God."  One  Nation  of 
people,  red  and  yellow,  black  and  white,  all 
living  as  rquals  In  the  sight  of  God. 

"Indivisible."  Bound  together  by  people 
with  a  will  and  a  way.  As  lor.g  as  these 
people  exi'i  so  will  our  Nation,  forever  tall, 
proud,  and  most  of  all.  free. 

"With  liberty  and  Justice  for  all."  No 
matter  who  you  i^rc  or  where  you  work  and 
live  in  America,  you  are  an  American.  You 
are  your  brother's  keeper  and  you  live  and 
learn  together.  Everyone  with  equal  rights. 
No  matter  if  your  forefathers  came  on  the 
Mivflowcr  or  were  here  to  greet  the  Im- 
migrants. No  matter  If  you  were  i?sued  your 
citizenship  papers  last  week  or  were  born 
here  in  America. 

So  I  am  a  very  proud  American,  will  my  all 
to  the  symbol  and  the  Nation  with  a  proud 
somewhat  bitter,  but  rewarding  past.  To  the 
people  regardless  of  background,  all  living 
under  God,  who  emerged  from  the  long 
struggle  of  development  as  a  united  nation 
never  to  be  divided.  Each  man  equally  shar- 
ing the  same  rights  and  duties  with  liberty 
and  Justice  forever  and  ever. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
without  reaard  to  the  germaneness  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


HEMISFAIR    1968   EXPOSITION,   SAN 
ANTONIO.  TEX.  v. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9247)  to  provide  for 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
HemisFair  1968  Exposition  to  be  held  in 
San  Antonio.  Tex.,  in  1958.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  obtained  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborouch] 
has  the  floor  under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  without  losing  the  Ooor. 


FORTHCOMING  RETIREMENT  OP 
RICHARD  LANGHAM  RIEDEL. 
PRESS  LIAISON.  U.S.  SENATE 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  Rich- 
ard Langham  Riedel.  affectionately 
known  for  47  years  as  "Richard."  and  I 
think  even  more  affectionately  as  "Dick" 
to  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  thousands 
of  Washington  correspondents  and  to 
several  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
will  retire  at  the  close  of  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  As  liaison  between  the 
press  and  the  Senators,  he  has  scr\ed  in 
that  capacity  longer  than  any  other  per- 
son in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  Riedel's  work  as  press  liaison  con- 
sists of  arranging  interviews  between  the 
Senators  and  the  correspondents,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  Press,  Radio  and 
Television,  Periodical  and  Press  Photog- 
raphers Galleries,  working  in  close  co- 
operation with  their  able  superintendents 
and  staffs.  If  a  Senator  is  so  busily  en- 
paged  on  the  Senate  floor  that  he  can- 
not come  to  see  the  correspondent,  then 
Richard  interviews  the  Senator.  He  is 
known  for  his  diplomacy,  his  meticulous 
accuracy,  and  his  verbatim  relay  of  the 
answers.  The  correspondents  and  Sen- 
ators have  always  been  aware  of  and  ap- 
preciated the  fact  that  he  has  never  vio- 
lated a  confidence  or  quoted  anything 
.said  off  the  record. 

While  President  Johnson  was  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  most  of  the  time  he 
was  unable  to  leave  the  floor  during  a 
session.  Consequently,  hundreds  of  times 
Richard  relayed  questions  and  answers 
for  correspondents  of  the  most  impor- 
tant newspapers,  w  ire  services,  and  radio 
and  television  networks.  President 
Johnson  attributed  a  measure  of  his 
popularity  and  good  relations  with  the 
press  not  only  to  George  Reedy,  who  was 
then  his  press  secretary,  but  to  Richard 
Riedel.  When  he  was  majority  leader. 
President  Johnson  once  told  his  press 
conference  that  at  one  time  he  held  a  po- 
sition similar  to  Richard's  at  the  House 
of  Representatives.  While  leader  he  paid 
Richard  a  beautiful  tribute  on  the  floor 
at  the  close  of  one  of  the  sessions. 

Gould  Lincoln,  the  distinguished  polit- 
ical writer  of  the  Washington  Star,  is  the 
only  member  of  the  Senate  Press  Gallery 
who  V.  as  a  member  when  Richard  came 
to  the  Sennte  in  1918.  There  were  only 
200  members  then.  Of  course,  radio  and 
television  were  unheard  of.  Now  there 
are  almost  2.000  members  of  the  galleries. 
Richard  became  a  page  at  9  years  of  age 
and  continued  in  that  position  for  4  years. 
The  work  grew  and  broadened  to  such  an 
extent  that  years  later  he  was  eiven  the 
title  of  Press  Liaison  to  indicate  the  scope 
of  his  work.  Eventually  as  many  as  three 
assistants  have  been  needed  to  help  him. 
Richard  has  enjoyed  the  personal  friend- 
ship of  literally  thousands  of  correspond- 
ents throughout  the  years.  He  has  a 
flrst-name  acquaintance  with  all  of  them, 
including  many  editors  and  columnists 


whom  he  knew  as  young  reporters  before 
they  became  famous. 

World  War  I  was  in  progress  when 
Richard  went  to  work  at  the  Senate. 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  President;  Thomas 
R.  Marshall  was  Vice  President.  The 
Versailles  Treaty  debate,  Fordney-Mc- 
Comber  and  Smoot-Hauley  tariff  bills 
and  the  debates  on  Muscle  Shoals- 
TV  A — and  on  Boulder-Hoover  Dam  were 
covered  with  Richard's  help. 

There  have  been  nine  Presidents  dur- 
ing Richard's  service  at  the  Senate.  Five 
of  them  were  his  friends  before  they 
became  President:  Harding,  Coolidge. 
Truman.  Kennedy,  and  Johnson.  He 
was  al-so  acquainted  with  Presidents 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  William  Howard 
Taft. 

The  first  Senators  from  five  new  States 
have  served  in  the  Senate  during  Rich- 
ard's tenure:  Oklahoma,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska.  Two  Civil 
War  veterans  were  Members  when  Rich- 
ard came:  Francis  E.  Warren,  a  Union 
veteran,  and  John  H.  Bankhead,  Con- 
federate. Over  the  years  Richard  has 
known  564  Senators,  counting  amon?  his 
closest  friends  William  E.  Borah,  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  the  grandfather  of  the 
Ambassador,  Hiram  Johnson,  the  La 
FoUettes.  John  Sharp  Wiilliams,  Boise 
Penrose,  Thomas  Walsh  and  James 
Hamilton  Lewis,  Charles  McNary,  Mat- 
thew M.  Neely,  Kenneth  McKellar,  and 
many  others.  Of  the  present  Senators. 
16  were  not  yet  born  in  September  1918. 
Perhaps  the  single  most  notable  event 
in  Richard's  career  came  at  one  of  the 
most  tragic  moments  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  an  event  which  brought  grief 
to  the  world.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy,  it 
was  Richard  who  took  the  sad  news  to 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  then  pre- 
siding over  the  Senate,  that  his  brother, 
the  President,  had  been  shot.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  combined  radio  and  tele- 
vision networks.  Richard  described  the 
tragic  moment  before  an  audience  of  mil- 
lions. 

Retirement  will  give  Mr.  Riedel.  now 
only  56,  many  challenging  opportuni- 
ties, among  which  will  be  to  write  a  book 
about  his  Senate  experiences  and  to  give 
a  lecture  on  events  he  has  seen,  illus- 
trated with  a  dormitory  color  film  of  16 
millimeter  movies  he  has  made  over  the 
past  quarter  century.  Richard  is  a  dea- 
con of  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  and  vice  president  of  Ws 
local  PTA.  A  dedicated  conservationist, 
he  and  his  family  can  resume  their 
travels  to  the  wilderness  areas  of  the 
country,  using  a  camping  trailer.  His 
home.  Horizons  West,  overlooks  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  from  Centreville,  Va.. 
where  he  lives  with  his  wife  Angela  and 
daughters.  Angela  Lynn,  8.  and  Kathleen 
Cody,  5,  and  their  venerable  dog  Mix,  13 
It  is  a  great  testimony  to  a  young  nian. 
and  he  is  still  a  young  man.  that  he 
should  have  been  In  the  Senate  service 
for  a  period  of  47  years.  I  can  person- 
ally testify  to  his  courtesy,  unfailing 
kindness,  and  his  desire  always  to  serve 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The  Senate 
will  lose  one  of  its  most  valued  staff  mem- 
bers. 
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I  shall  be  personally  sorry  to  see  him 
go.  but  probably  he  has  other  plans,  and 
this  is  the  time  to  embrace  them. 

And  so  I  say:  Well  done,  Richard. 
From  now  on.  take  it  a  little  easier.  We 
are  sorry  to  see  you  go. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  the  distinguished  minority  leader  in 
the  remarks  he  just  made  about  Richard 
Hiedel. 

When  Congress  adjourns  later  this 
year,  a  most  faithful  and  able  employee 
will  be  leaving  the  Senate  after  an 
extraordinary  47  years  of  service.  I 
refer  to  the  retirement  decision  of  Rich- 
ard Riedel  who  has  been  for  many  years 
the  liaison  man  between  the  press  corps 
and  the  Senate  floor.  Mr.  Riedel  com- 
pleted 47  years  of  service  on  yesterday. 

This  is  a  most  imusual  record  even  for 
the  Senate,  and  it  should  not  pass  un- 
noticed. 

Richard,  as  Mr.  Riedel  has  been 
Imown  by  everyone  for  as  long  as  I  can 
remember,  began  his  career  as  a  Senate 
page  on  September  27,  1918.  during  the 
Presidency  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  was 
only  9  years  old  then.  He  served  as  a 
page  until  he  was  13  and  then  stayed  on 
as  a  liaison  man  between  the  press  and 
the  Senate  floor,  a  post  which  he  holds 
today.  From  his  unique  vantage  point, 
he  has  watched  history  as  it  has  been 
made  in  the  Senate  during  the  terms  of 
Presidents  Wilson.  Harding.  Coolidge, 
Hoover,  Roosevelt,  Truman,  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy,  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  By 
personal  count,  Richard  has  known  564 
Senators  during  those  years.  And  of  the 
present  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  16 
were  not  born  yet  when  Richard  became 
a  page. 

Throughout  this  long  and  noteworthy 
career,  his  service  has  been  marked  by 
his  high  regard  for  the  Senate  as  an  in- 
stitution and  his  unfailing  courtesy  to- 
ward Senators,  the  press,  and  his  fellow 
employees.  I  have  been  on  the  receiving 
end  of  this  courteous  treatment,  and  I 
am  grateful  for  it.  I  think  it  is  this 
sense  of  responsibility  toward  the  Sen- 
ate and  his  associates,  more  than  the 
length  of  his  tenure  here,  that  has  made 
Richard  Riedel's  contributions  so  nota- 
ble and  valt^able. 

So,  Richard,  I  join  with  your  many 
friends  in  wishing  you  many  pleasant 
years  in  retirement.  Come  back  to  see 
us  when  you  can.  You  are  always  wel- 
come here. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
^U  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  wish  to  add 
^■y  words  concerning  Richard  Riedel  and 
iny  expression  of  sorrow  upon  his  leaving. 

I  believe  one  of  my  earliest  memories 
of  my  work  In  the  Senate  was  to  hear  him 
«^hisper  in  my  ear  that  I  was  wanted  in 
'he  President's  room  by  one  of  the  re- 
porters. He  always  did  It  In  a  helpful, 
courteous  way  with  a  soft  voice,  to  make 
one  feel  he  was  wanted  by  the  reporter 
^  question  when  Mr.  Riedel  transmitted 
his  message  to  me. 

I  knew  Richard  Riedel  before  he  was 
2iarried.    I  met  his  good  wife  In  one  of 
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his  earliest  years,  it  might  be  said,  on 
their  honeymoon. 

I  know  he  Is  now  raising  a  family.  I 
am  confldent  he  Is  a  good  father,  and 
good  and  courteous  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, as  he  was  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

I  shall  miss  him  and  his  faithful,  con- 
scientious work  to  make  all  of  us  ac- 
quainted with  what  goes  on  in  the  world 
through  the  reporters'  room  and  doing  it 
in  a  way  to  make  us  know  we  were  wanted 
without  being  a  burden  on  us. 

I  wish  him  many  happy  years  in  what- 
ever he  may  want  to  do. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  can  only  reecho  what 
has  been  said.  In  a  real  sense  all  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  reflect  the  same 
feelings  which  have  just  been  uttered. 

Forty-seven  years  as  a  servant  of  the 
people  in  the  Senate  is  a  long  time,  par- 
ticularly when  the  years  of  service  have 
been  rendered  by  a  fairly  yovmg  man. 

Richard  has  demonstrated  an  abun- 
dant loyalty  to  this  Institution  and  Its 
Members.  He  has  ever  been  kind  and 
thoughtful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

As  our  responsible  leader  has  indi- 
cated, Richard  has  a  patience  which  in- 
deed is  almost  the  patience  of  a  saint. 

In  his  years  of  service  in  the  Senate  he 
has  seen  American  giants  stride  across 
this  Chamber.  He  has,  in  truth,  had  a 
front  row  aisle  seat  on  a  moving  pano- 
rama of  history. 

As  he  leaves  he  takes  with  him,  for 
him  and  for  his  family,  the  very  fond 
and  affectionate  regard  of  Members  of 
the  Senate,  who  together  hope  that  his 
years  In  retirement  will  be  fruitful, 
healthful,  and  happy.  We  wish  him  God- 
speed. 

On  behalf  of  the  minority  leader  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret very  much  the  retirement  of  Richard 
Riedel,  a  valuable  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Senate. 

I  remember  that  when  I  first  came  here 
in  1947  for  a  2-year  term,  Richard  Riedel 
was  one  of  the  first  persons  I  met.  A 
new  Member  needed  Information.  He 
needed  the  kindness  that  Richard  Riedel 
showed,  and  I  became,  I  believe,  his 
friend. 

Throughout  all  the  time  I  have  known 
him  he  has  always  manifested  that  pa- 
tience and  kindness,  and  yet  absolute  de- 
votion to  his  duty. 

He  may  have  been  patient  and  kind, 
and  yet  he  never  failed  to  be  loyal  also 
to  the  press,  because  when  he  was  told 
it  was  not  convenient  at  the  time  he 
would  always  come  back  to  remind  Sen- 
ators. He  always  had  an  obligation  to 
those  In  the  press. 

I  knew  his  mother,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  his  devotion  to  her  throughout 
the  years  when  she  was  well  and  then, 
again,  when  she  was  sick. 

I  had  the  occasion  to  meet  his  wife  be- 
fore they  were  married.  I  have  marked, 
as  have  others,  the  joy  of  a  life  together, 

I  believe  Senators  will  admit  it  Is  men 
like  Richard  Riedel  who  make  this  body 
what  we  always  like  to  think  It  Is;  that 


men  like  him  make  It  a  place  of  honor 
and  a  place  of  integrity. 

I  am  sorry  he  is  retiring.  I  join  Sen- 
ators In  wishing  him  continued  hap- 
piness, continued  success,  and  continued 
work  in  some  endeavor  that  I  know  will 
be  worthy. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
v^rithout  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  It 
comes  as  quite  a  surprise  to  learn  that 
Richard  Riedel  is  retiring  from  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  conscious  of  his  long  years 
of  service.  I  can  add  little  to  the  com- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  previous 
speakers;  they  have  said  everything  I 
would  say  in  relation  to  Richard's 
lengthy,  faithful  service  to  the  Senate. 
They  have  expressed  the  wish  that  he 
will  enjoy  healthy  and  happy  years  from 
this  time  forward.  I  add  my  own  sin- 
cere wishes  in  that  respect. 

I,  too,  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing Richard's  wife  and  family.  They 
are  a  fine,  distinguished  American 
family. 

Richard  has  been  a  most  useful  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  staff.  He  has  always 
shown  good  humor.  I  believe  I  can  make 
that  statement  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction. 

All  of  us  wish  him  nothing  but  the 
best  for  the  future. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  join 
in  paying  tribute  to  Richard  Riedel.  He 
tells  me  he  is  57  years  old.  He  looks  to 
be  37.  Considering  that  he  has  served 
in  this  body  since  1918,  that  is  hard  to 
understand. 

He  has  served  as  liaison  between  the 
Senate  and  the  press  corps,  for  whom  he 
works,  longer  than  any  other  member  of 
that  corps,  with  the  exception  of  Gould 
Lincoln. 

As  I  grope  for  a  word  to  describe 
Richard  Riedel,  there  are  many  that 
come  to  mind.  He  is  the  soul  of  courtesy. 
He  is  exceedingly  thoughtful.  But  I  sup- 
pose the  one  word  that  epitomizes  his  ap- 
proach more  than  any  other  is  gentility. 
He  is  truly  a  gentle  man. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  work 
with  Richard  Riedel.    My  only  regret  is 
that  he  is  leaving  the  Senate  service 
>after  having  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion for  so  long  a  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  regret  that  Richard 
Riedel  Is  leaving  the  Senate.  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  this  body  for  9  years.  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 
your  flne  virtues  and  characteristics. 
You  have  never  been  hesitant  about 
helping  me,  Richard,  whether  I  asked 
you  or  did  not  ask  you.  I  have  always 
observed  that  you  have  acted  not  In  the 
way  of  a  laggard,  walking,  but  running 
In  the  performance  of  your  tasks.    You 
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have  been  patient;  you  have  been 
helpful.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you 
for  it. 

You  have  served  47  years  in  Congress. 
That  long  term  of  service  bespeaks  your 
character  most  highly.  You  could  not 
have  remained  here  that  length  of  time 
unless  you  had  been  made  of  solid,  good 
timber. 

My  most  conspicuous  recollection  of 
you.  however,  will  be  your  appearance 
on  television  on  the  day  that  President 
Kennedy  lost  his  life.  You  made  an 
impression  upon  me  that  day  that  was 
far  in  excess  of  any  of  the  impressions 
made  by  others  who  were  telling  about 
-A.he  death  of  our  President. 

My  recollection  is  that  you  told  of  the 
task  which  was  yours  of  approaching  the 
Chair  of  the  Presiding  OfTicer  of  the 
Senate  and  telling  a  brother  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who  was  presiding,  what  had  hap- 
pened. You  made  a  most  impressive 
presentation. 

I  wish  you  success  in  whatever  work 
you  will  follow.  I  thank  you  for  your 
fine  services  to  me.  Finally,  my  best 
wishes  go  to  your  family,  as  well.  Good 
luck  to  you. 

Mr.  BARIXETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BAUTLKTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
consider  myself  fortunate  to  have  en-^ 
tered  the  Chamber  at  this  time  as  trib- 
utes are  being  paid  to  Richard  Riedel.  I 
desire  to  associate  myself  with  other  Sen- 
ators who  have  spoken  about  him  upon 
learning  of  his  impending  departure,  and 
who  have  wished  him  well  in  the  days 
after  he  leaves  the  employ  of  the  Senate. 
•  Spcakin';  for  myself.  I  shall  say  that 
Richard  has  smoothed  my  path  and 
mado  mv  burden  much  lighter.  It  is  n^t 
only  that  he  nas  done  these  things  since 
I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1959;  but  for 
many  years  before  that— 14  years  before 
that,  to  be  exact — when  I  was  a  Delegate 
in  Con:, r ess  from  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 
and  when  I  was  required  to  come  to  this 
side  of  the  Capitol  every  so  often  in  fur- 
therance of  legislation.  From  the  very 
outset  Richard  Riedel  was  courteous  and 
helpful  to  me. 

I  find  it  d;fflcult  to  believe  that  he  is 
56  vc.Tis  of  t-ge.  I  f-id  it  di.Ticult  to  be- 
lieve that  he  has  worked  on  Capitol  Hill 
all  these  years.  I  know  that  the  period 
ahead  of  Richard  will  not  be  inactive. 

We  wish  the  very  best  of  health  and 
happiness  to  Richard  and  his  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
we  regret  to  see  Richard  Riedel  leave  this 
Chamber. 

In  my  8  years  here,  I  have  seen  him 
perform  with  all  the  courtesy,  agility, 
and  intellectual  capxacity  that  have  been 
ascribed  to  liim. 

When  I  learned,  within  the  past  48 
hours,  that  he  was  to  retire,  I  was  aston- 
ished to  learn  that  he  is  old  enough  to 
retire.  He  moves  with  the  vigor  of 
youth.  His  life  exemplifies  the  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  and  service  in 
the  Senate. 


He  started  to  work  on  the  Senate  floor 
at  the  age  of  9.  The  minimum  age  for 
pages  is  now  14  years. 

I  congratulate  Richard  upon  his  long 
and  successful  service  to  a  very  vigorous 
establishment  that  puts  great  demands 
and  exaction  UF>on  its  employees. 

Richard  is  a  man  in  good  health.  He 
came  to  the  Senate  when  two  Civil  War 
veteran.s — Francis  E.  Warren,  a  Union 
veteran,  and  John  H.  Bankhead,  Confed- 
erate— were  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Over  the  years  Richard  has  known  564 
Senators,  approximately  one-third  of  all 
Senators  who  have  served  this  country 
from  the  formation  of  the  Government 
and  the  adoption  of  the  present  Consti- 
tution. 

Texas,  at  the  time  Richard  entered 
the  service  of  the  Senate,  had  Charles 
A.  Culberson,  who  served  the  Senate  for 
24  years.  There  was  also  Morris  Shep- 
pard.  who  served  the  Senate  for  30  years, 
the  longest  period  of  time  that  any  per- 
son from  Texas  had  ever  served  the 
Senate. 

We  congratulate  you.  Richard.  We 
have  read  with  a  little  trepidation  that 
you  plan  to  write  a  book  about  the  Sen- 
ate. There  was  a  time  a  few  years  ago 
when  a  politician,  hearing  that  there  was 
a  book  to  be  written  about  him,  threw 
out  his  chest  with  pride.  However,  in 
recent  years  when  a  politician  hears  that 
a  book  is  to  be  written  about  him,  he 
hopes  that  the  person  intending  to  write 
the  book  will  merely  forget  about  it. 

I  have  heard  that  Richard  will  show 
a  documentary  color  film.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  film  will  record  since  pictures 
may  not  be  taken  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
However.  I  assume  that  a  man  who  has 
served  with  one-third  of  all  Senators 
who  have  ever  served  this  body,  includ- 
ing such  illustrious  Senators  as  William 
E.  Borah,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  the  grand- 
father of  the  Ambassador,  Hiram  John- 
son, the  La  Pollettes,  John  Sharp  Wil- 
liams. Tom  Connally.  of  my  State,  the 
present  President,  Lyndon  Johnson,  the 
late  beloved  President,  John  F.  Kennedy, 
and  some  Senators  and  Vice  Presidents 
who  were  not  quite  as  voluble  or  articu- 
late as  some  of  the  latter  ones — one  of 
these  would  be  Cal  Coolidge — will  have 
sufTicient  material. 

Richard  will  have  plenty  to  tell  and 
much  to  show  in  his  film. 

We  wish  you  continued  years  of  vigor 
and  good  health.  I  personally  thank 
you  for  all  the  coui'tesies  you  have  shown 
me  since  I  first  came  to  the  Senate. 
When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  8  years 
ago,  you  came  up  and  whispered  in  my 
ear  that  those  in  the  press  room  wanted 
to  see  me.  It  was  said  with  all  your 
enthusiasm,  as  though  I  was  about  to  be 
awarded  three  honorary  degrees  at  one 
time. 

Richard  has  made  every  Senator  feel 
a  little  taller  and  a  little  lighter  as  he 
walked  out  for  some  expected  event. 

We  congratulate  you  for  all  that  you 
have  done  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  over  your  long  period  of  service. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  a  great  sense 
of  respect  for  Richard  Riedel.  We  ex- 
press our  appreciation  to  him  for  the 


service  he  rendered  and  our  regret  at  his 
leaving. 

I  have  known  Richard  to  be  a  man  of 
profound  and  strong  religious  conviction. 
I  have  always  been  grateful  for  his  kind- 
ness and  courtesy  to  me  and  for  the  very 
great  help  that  he  was  to  me  when  I  first 
entered  the  Senate.  He  has  contributed 
vastly  to  my  education.  I,  along  with 
others,  am  profoundly  sori-y  to  see  hiin 
go.  We  do  express  to  you,  Richard,  our 
appreciation  and  Godspeed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  was  surprised  today  to  learn  of  Rich- 
ard Riedel's  intended  retirement  in  the 
immediate  future. 

I  knew  Dick's  service  to  the  Senate  ex- 
ceeded my  time  here,  but  I  did  not  know 
he  had  been  here  47  years. 

As  a  resident  of  Virginia,  he  is  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  and  as  a  man  who  has 
shown  me  so  many  courtesies  my  friend- 
ship for  him  started  on  the  day  I  came 
to  the  Senate. 

His  youthful  appearance  and  the  vigor 
with  which  he  goes  about  his  duties  belie 
his  long  experience. 

It  is  an  experience  which  I  know  he 
cherishes.  It  has  endeared  him  to  more 
than  500  Senators  and  9  Presidents. 

Certainly  he  has  earned  retirement. 
As  one  who  loves  his  family,  his  home, 
the  beauties  of  Nature,  and  all  of  the 
good  things  of  life.  I  know  he  will  make 
the  most  of  it. 

He  and  his  fine  family  have  my  very 
best  wishes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  It 
seems  almost  unbelievable  that  Richard 
Riedel.  affectionately  known  by  all  of 
us  as  Dick,  is  retiring  as  press  liaison 
after  47  years  In  the  service  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Dick  looks  much  too  young  to 
have  served  this  long. 

Dick  was  appointed  as  a  page  when  he 
first  came  to  the  Senate  at  9  years  of 
age  and  has  been  closely  associated  with 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  press 
since  that  time. 

At  the  time  Dick  became  a  page,  Roy 
Roberts,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Star,  was  serving  as  a  corre- 
spondent in  the  Press  Gallery.  He  took 
a  very  special  interest  in  Dick  as  a  youth 
and  their  close  friendship  still  continues 
Every  time  I  visit  with  Roy  Roberts  in 
Kansas  City,  he  asks  me  about  Dick  and 
how  he  is  getting  along. 

The  friendship  that  developed  betweer. 
Dick  and  Roy  Roberts  is  typical  of  the 
friendships  he  has  made  with  Member? 
of  the  Senate  and  members  of  the  pres? 
during  these  many  years  of  service. 

We  are  going  to  miss  his  friendly  greet- 
ing and  loyal  service,  but  I  do  wish  for 
him  many  years  of  well-earned  and  well- 
deeerved  retirement. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  very  much  regret  that  Dick  Riedei 
is  retiring  and  will  not  be  with  us  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  the  years  imme- 
diately ahead.  We  hope  he  will  come 
back  and  visit  where  he  served  so  long. 
When  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  took 
his  oath  of  oflBce  he  became  the  firs'- 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  have  been  bon: 
subsequent  to  the  time  that  Dick  Riedel 
went  to  work  for  the  Senate. 
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Since  that  time  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  other  Senators — I  suppose  now 
there  are  17  Senators  in  the  body,  in- 
cluding our  distinguished  Presiding  Offi- 
cer, the  present  occupant  of  the  chair — 
born  subsequent  to  the  time  Dick  Riedel 
went  to  work  for  the  Senate. 

He  has  become  an  institution  and  has 
rendered  yeoman  service  for  all  of  us. 
We  wish  him  the  happiest  retirement 
and  we  dislike  to  see  him  depart  from  the 
Senate. 

He  has  been  extremely  courteous,  con- 
siderate, and  kind  to  me,  all  members  of 
the  Press  Galleiy.  and  all  who  work  for 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

We  shall  miss  him  very  much. 

Mr.  AIKEN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  am  informed  that  during 
my  absence  from  the  Chamber  earlier 
today,  there  were  a  great  many  kind  and 
appreciative  words  said  about  Richard 
Riedel.  who  is  retiring  as  one  of  our  very 
fine  assistants  in  the  Senate,  after  47 
years  of  service.  I  should  like  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  who  have  expressed  their 
appreciation  for  the  fine  work  which 
Richard  has  done  for  us.  and  to  express 
the  hope  that  he  and  his  wife,  Angela, 
and  their  children,  will  from  now  on 
have  time  to  do  many  of  the  things  they 
have  always  wanted  to  do. 

There  is  much  move  I  could  say  about 
Richard,  were  I  to  take  an  hour. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  the  announcement  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  referred 
comes  as  a  complete  surprise  to  me.  I 
wish  to  take  just  a  moment  to  comment 
upon  it. 

I  did  not  know  that  Richard  Riedel 
was  retiring  from  the  staff  of  the  Senate. 
I  sliould  like  to  have  these  brief  remarks 
added  to  the  tributes  paid  to  him  by 
other  Senators. 

In  my  many  years  in  the  Senate,  I 
could  not  have  received  more  courteous 
and  helpful  treatment  from  a  member  of 
the  staff  than  that  which  I  have  received 
from  Richard  Riedel.  He  Is  a  wonder- 
ful man.  a  man  who  Is  deeply  religious 
and  practices  his  Christian  faith.  I  have 
nothing  but  great  admiration  for  his 
character,  for  his  dedicated  service  to  the 
Senate,  and  for  his  fine  citizenship.  He 
has  a  fine  family,  and  I  wish  to  say  that 
one  could  not  be  a  more  devoted  husband 
and  father  than  Richard  Riedel.  The 
Senate  will  suffer  a  great  loss  in  the  loss 
of  his  services.  I  never  knew  about  It 
until  the  moment  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont spoke.  In  fact,  I  shall  chastise  Mr. 
Riedel  a  little  for  not  letting  me  in  on 
the  secret  In  advance. 

But  he  Is  a  fine  friend.  I  am  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  him,  and  I  am  very  sorry  to 
hear  he  Is  leaving  the  service  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  subsequently  said :  Mr. 
President.  I  did  not  leam  of  the  coming 
retirement  of  our  good  and  faithful  press 
liaison  officer.  Richard  Riedel,  imtil  this 
afternoon. 

I  am  sorry  that  Richard  Riedel  is  leav- 
ing us,  but  I  want  to  wish  him  well  and 
to  state  my  own  appreciation  for  his  per- 
ceptive and  dedicated  service  to  the  Sen- 
ate over  almost  half  a  century.  Even 
those  of  us  who  would  reform  certain  as- 
pects of  Senate  practice  deeply  value  the 
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Senate  as  a  remarkable  institution  of  de- 
mocracy and  we  recognize  that  the  staff 
of  the  Senate  contributes  in  enduring 
and  important,  but  often  unsung,  ways 
to  the  operation  of  this  body.  The  main- 
tenance of  liaison  between  Senators  and 
members  of  the  press  is  of  crucial  im- 
portance and  Mr.  Riedel  has  managed 
this  with  care  and  with  understanding. 

Richard  Riedel  brought  to  his  service 
to  the  Senate  not  only  a  perfectionism, 
but  a  deep  affection  for  the  history  and 
traditions  of  the  Senate.  I  would  like 
to  relate  one  small  illustration.  The 
room  in  which  Senators  meet  with  re- 
porters after  Richard  has  arranged  such 
discussions  is,  of  course,  the  President's 
room  just  off  the  Senate  fioor.  While 
the  room  has  been  used  only  for  cere- 
monial piu-poses  and  for  press  meetings 
In  recent  years,  Richard,  in  effect,  has 
been  custodian  of  the  fact  that  every 
President  since  perhaps  Lincoln  has  been 
in  the  room  as  President.  After  the  elec- 
tion of  President  Kermedy,  Richard  was 
properly  conscious — and  I  would  guess 
somewhat  worried — that  there  was  a 
present  gap  in  the  history  of  the  room. 

During  a  visit  of  the  President  to  the 
formal  opening  of  the  new  Senate  re- 
ception room  in  the  east  front,  in  the 
early  months  of  his  term  of  office,  Rich- 
ard Riedel  prevailed  upon  the  President 
to  briefly  visit  the  President's  room  and 
so  continue  the  history  of  it.  While  a 
relatively  small  matter  I  think  it  lUus- 
ti-ates  Mr.  Riedel's  perfectionism  and 
dedication  for  which  we  all  praise  him. 

Despite  his  47  years  of  service  here, 
Richard  Riedel  is  a  young  man  still,  and 
especially  so  in  heart.  May  he  and  his 
family  enjoy  these  coming  years  richly 
as  he  and  they  so  clearly  deserve. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  Richard 
Langham  Riedel,  who  has  served  the 
Senate  for  47  years,  will  be  retiring  at 
the  end  of  this  session  of  Congress.  He 
has  set  a  record  in  his  tenure  as  liaison 
between  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
press.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportimlty  to 
congratulate  and  thank  him  for  his  de- 
voted and  able  service  to  Senators,  as 
have  a  number  of  other  Members. 

Typical  of  the  esteem  in  which  Dick 
has  been  held  by  both  Senators  and  the 
members  of  the  press  corps  is  a  letter 
which  he  has  received  from  the  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  In  the  State 
I  represent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  fine  tribute  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Buffalo  Evening  News, 

September  27.  1965. 
Mr.  Richard  Riedel, 
Press  Liaison,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Dick:  Roland  Powell,  our  new  man 
In  Washington,  was  thoughtful  enough  to 
tell  me  about  your  retirement  after  47  years' 
service  with  the  U.S.  Senate.  That  Is  a  real 
record,  considering  all  the  comings-and-going 
that  the  intervening  years  have  witnessed. 
Many  a  Senator  could  be  mighty  proud,  were 
he  able  to  claim  it. 

This  is  Just  a  word  to  thank  you  for  kind- 
nesses in  the  past  and  to  express  all  good 
wishes  for  health  and  happiness. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  H.  KxBCHHons. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
Dick  and  his  family  all  the  best  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  without  losing 
my  rights  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  510  OF 
THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT, 
1936— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  738)  to  amend 
section  510  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of   the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  September  24,  1965,  pp. 
25024-25025,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  26  the  Senate  passed,  as  amended, 
H.R.  728,  a  bill  to  extend  and  broaden 
the  vessel  exchange  program  under  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  There  were 
several  differences  between  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House  and  the  measure  as  it 
passed  the  Senate  and  the  Senate  asked 
for  conference.  During  the  last  2  weeks 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  have 
met  twice  to  work  out  differences  in  the 
bill  and  the  House  accepted  the  confer- 
ence report  on  September  24. 

In  conference  the  Senate  accepted  the 
House  amendment  relating  to  the  sale  of 
vessels  traded  in  or  otherwise  acquired 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
House  amendment,  however,  was  modi- 
fied as  recommended  by  the  Maritime 
Administration  to  assure  that  the  amend- 
ment would  not  interfere  with  the  sale  of 
vessels  for  nontransportation  use  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  House  accepted  the  Senate 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware  relating  to  the  valua- 
tion of  vessels  traded  in  and  exchanged 
out.  This  Senate  amendment  was  also 
modified  in  conference  to  broaden  Its 
application  to  include  the  valuation  on 
vessels  exchanged  in  and  to  clarify  the 
basis  of  valuating  vessels  traded  In  be- 
fore October  1. 1960. 

The  third  area  of  disagreement  in- 
volved the  conditions  under  which 
tankers  in  the  reserve  fleet  could  be  ex- 
changed out.  Under  the  provision  as 
agreed  to  in  conference,  the  bill  would 
permit  tankers  to  be  exchanged  out  but 
only  if  converted  for  use  as  dry  bulk  car- 
riers or  container  ships  and  for  certain 
liquid  bulk  carriers.  The  legislation 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  these  tankers  as 
carriers  of  petroleum  products  such  as 
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crude  oil,  gasoline,  or  kerosene.  But  the 
legislation  would  permit  the  tankers  to 
be  taken  from  the  reserve  fleet  and  con- 
verted into  nonpetroleum  type  liquid 
bulk  carriers  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
other  liquid  cargo  such  as  liquefied  gases 
Including  butane,  menthene,  propane,  or 
liquid  sulfur,  phosphoric  acid,  or  other 
chemical  products. 

The  House  receded  from  its  amend- 
ment that  would  restrict  the  tanker  to 
use  in  the  domestic  trade  or  prohibit  the 
use  of  the  vessels  in  any  construction  or 
reconstruction  of  another  vessel. 

The  Senate,  however,  accepted  the 
House  amendment  which  would  permit 
these  tankers  to  be  used  as  tankers  or 
othei-wise  on  the  Great  Lakes  without 
conversion.  But  under  no  other  instance 
may  these  tankers  be  exchanged  out 
without  a  commitment  for  a  major  con- 
version. 

The  principal  point  at  issue  so  far  as 
the  Senate  is  concerned  related  to  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams]  and  accepted 
by  the  Senate.  That  amendment  was 
altered  in  conference  as  to  the  language, 
but  not  as  to  principle. 

The  Senate  conferees  returned  with 
the  principle  of  the  Williams  amendment 
intact.  It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
language  is  satisfactory  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  my  understanding — and 
I  have  examined  the  language — that  this 
amendment  involves  a  slight  change  in 
the  language  itself.  It  does  not  in  any 
way  change  the  intent  of  the  amendment 
as  it  was  offered  and  as  it  was  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  intent  is  not 
altered  at  all.  The  language  which  we 
have  before  us  now  is  somewhat  more 
protective  of  the  Government  interest. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
my  understanding.  With  that  explana- 
tion. I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  along 
with  the  modified  language  because  the 
main  objective  of  the  amendment  offered 
at  that  time  was  to  make  sure  that  under 
all  circumstances  the  interest  of  the 
U.S.  Goverrmient  would  be  protected  in 
any  future  trades,  and  that  the  Mari- 
time Commission  would  try  to  get  the 
most  advantageous  deal  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  taxpayers  when  the  Com- 
mission traded  these  ships  out  of  the 
merchant  marine  fleet.  The  Commis- 
sion was  not  supposed  to  trade  them 
out  at  a  ridiculously  low  level  and  then 
give  an  exaggerated  value  on  a  ship  that 
was  being  taken  in. 

I  stated  that  I  believe  that  the  trading 
of  merchant  marine  vessels  should  be 
carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  a  private  businessman  if  he  were  trad- 
ing cars.  The  private  businessman 
would  try  to  protect  the  interest  of  the 
corporation  for  which  he  was  working. 
In  this  instance  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion is  working  for  the  American  tax- 
payers, and  should  try  to  protect  their 
Interest  in  all  transactions. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  desire.  Incor- 
porated in  the  original  language  of  the 


Senator,  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
and  has  been  preserved  in  the  conference 
report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


HEMISFAIR    1968  EXPOSITION,  SAN 
ANTONIO.  TEX. 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9247)  to  provide  for 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
HemisFair  1968  Exposition  to  be  held 
in  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  In  1968.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
H.R.  9247  is  a  companion  bill  and  simi- 
lar to  S.  2167.  coauthored  by  my  col- 
league from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  and  me. 
Hearings  were  held  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
Tuesday.  August  17.  on  our  measure. 

The  complete  report  of  the  testimony 
heard  before  the  committee  is  printed 
under  Calendar  No.  756  at  pages  7 
through  41.  The  majority  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is 
printed  in  the  report  along  with  the 
minority  views  of  two  members  of  the 
committee. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation,  to 
provide  for  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  HemisFair  1968  Ex- 
position to  be  held  in  San  Antonio,  Is 
stated  as  threefold. 

These  purposes  are: 

First,  to  honor  and  display  the  diversified 
culture  of  Pan  America.  Including  the  his- 
tory, art.  Industry,  commerce,  and  economic 
development  of  each  of  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  their  interrelationships 
and  common  ties,  and  the  contributions  to 
their  development  from  Europe.  Asia,  and 
Africa. 

Second,  encourage,  coincident  with  the 
Olympic  Games  being  held  in  Mexico  City  in 
1968,  tourist  travel  in  and  to  the  United 
States,  stimulate  foreigfn  trade,  and  promote 
cultural  exchanges;  and 

Third,  commemorate  the  250th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  historic  bilingual 
S?.n  Antonio,  the  gateway  of  Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  though  both  the  crown 
and  the  Spanish  missionaries  had  earlier 
posts  and  settlements  in  Texas,  the  first 
enduring  Spanish  settlement  was  San 
Antonio,  founded  officially  in  1718.  The 
year  1968  will  be  the  250th  anniversary 
of  that  founding.  But  the  purpose  of 
the  exposition  is  far  beyond  mere  com- 
memoration of  the  250th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  San  Antonio. 

The  bill  to  provide  for  participation 
is  necessary  for  another  very  important 
reason.  As  will  be  stated  later,  the  city 
of  San  Antonio  and  the  State  of  Texas 
have  already  committed  and  appropri- 
ated over  S54  million  to  the  project,  and 
delegations  from  that  city  and  State 
have  gone  through  many  of  the  nations 
of  Latin  America,  to  Central  America,  to 
Mexico,  to  a  majority  of  the  nations  of 
South  America,  and  have  had  an  enthu- 
siastic response  to  the  proposal  for  the 
HemisFair. 

But.  Mr  President,  it  requires  a  na- 
tional act  to  induce  participation  of  those 
nations.  They  are  very  proud  of  their 
independent  status,  and  if  the  HemisFair 


is  sponsored  by  the  State  alone,  and  not 
by  the  Federal  Government,  it  will  not  be 
considered  an  international  fair.  It  is 
referred  to  in  some  of  the  papers  filed  as 
a  domestic  exposition.  It  is  not  purely  a 
domestic  exposition,  such  as  the  great 
State  fairs  of  Iowa  and  Texas  and  some 
others,  or  the  trade  fairs  we  have  within 
the  United  States,  or  a  national  automo- 
bile _^ow.  It  is  a  domestic  international 
exposition,  meaning  that  it  is  held 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States,  but  is  international  in  character. 
There  exists  at  the  present  time  a  very 
fine  organization  which  has  some  control 
over  international  fairs.  That  organi- 
zation is  the  Bureau  of  International  Ex- 
positions, the  BIE,  with  offices  in  Paris, 
France.  If  the  BIE  does  not  approve  an 
exposition  or  fair,  the  nations  of  the 
world  generally  will  not  participate  in  it 
The  last  international  exposition  held 
in  the  United  States  which  was  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  International  Exposi- 
tions was  the  Seattle  Exposition,  author- 
ized by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1958  and 
commenced  in  1962.  The  Seattle  Expo- 
sition was  a  very  successful  exposition. 
It  was  in  the  black;  it  made  a  profit,  one 
of  the  few  modern  world  expositions, 
held  in  this  country,  at  least,  which  made 
a  profit. 

We  have  reason  to  believe,  from  pre- 
liminary statements,  that  the  BIE.  in  its 
meeting  in  October  or  in  its  final  meet- 
ing in  November  of  this  year,  will  ap- 
prove the  proposed  exposition.  There 
are.  however,  a  number  of  things  nec- 
essai-y  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  BIE. 
The  proposed  exposition  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  nation  in  which  it  is  to  be 
held,  and  it  must  have  substantial  finan- 
cial support  from  the  interests  of  the 
locality  where  it  is  to  be  held.  In  this 
case,  the  city  of  San  Antonio  has  voted 
a  $30  million  bond  issue,  and  the  business 
interests  of  San  Antonio  have  pledged 
some  $7  million  m  private  funds.  The 
Legislature  of  Texas  has  already  voted 
$4.5  million,  and  placed  the  State  ap- 
proval upon  it.  and  there  is  a  tentative 
promise  that  the  legislature  will  in  the 
future,  if  the  project  becomes  federally 
approved,  add  an  additional  $3  million 
to  its  contribution,  making  $7.5  million 
from  the  State  itself. 

The  governments  of  the  mother  coun- 
tries of  the  first  settlers  of  San  Antonio 
and  Texas  have  indicated  great  interest 
in  the  exposition.  After  Spain  built  its 
original  fort  out  there  in  1718,  and 
brought  in  the  first  settlers  from  the 
Canary  Islands,  the  flag  of  Spain  waved 
over  the  fort  and  the  city  for  more  than 
100  years  before  Mexican  independence 
was  established.  Thereafter,  San  An- 
tonio was  the  center  of  government,  the 
capital  of  the  Mexican  province  of  Texas, 
and  the  Mexican  flag  flew  over  San  An- 
tonio. It  was,  in  addition  to  being  a 
military  center,  a  center  of  cultural  and 
religious  activities,  and  the  real  capital 
of  Texas  in  all  respects. 

The  people  of  Spain  and  the  people 
of  Mexico  have  shown  great  interest, 
because  of  their  contributions  to  the 
growth  of  San  Antonio.  It  is  called  a 
bilingual  city.  It  is  now  one  of  the  15 
most  populous  cities  in  America.  Hun- 
dreds of  its  residents  speak  Spanish. 
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There  was  a  time  when  San  Antonio 
might  well  have  been  called  a  trilingual 
city,  because  under  the  census  of  1870, 
more  people  in  San  Antonio  spoke  Ger- 
man than  spoke  either  Spanish  or  Eng- 
lish; and  during  that  era.  by  act  of  the 
legislators  of  Texas,  the  Texas  laws  were 
published  in  three  languages:  English, 
Spanish,  and  German. 

So  the  cultural  background  of  the  city 
is  varied.  It  is  an  ideal  location  for  an 
exposition  such  as  the  proposed  Hemis- 
Fair. The  people  there  have  shown  theii' 
interest  by  voting  the  bond  issue  pre- 
viously mentioned,  by  which  they  will 
tax  themselves  $30  million  to  put  this 
fair  on. 

The  proposed  HemisFair  has  another 
purpose,  in  addition  to  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  events  we  have  narrated.  It 
has  the  purpose,  also,  of  improving  our 
international  relations.  I  read  from  the 
report  from  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 
The  USIA  commented: 

The  Agency  favors  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  The  purposes  of  the  HemisFair 
and  the  activities  would,  in  our  judgment, 
enhance  Western  Hemisphere  friendship  and 
understanding. 

The  TreasuiT  Department  has  written 
that  it  views  with  interest  the  foreign 
travel  promoting  aspects  of  the  fair,  in 
the  light  of  administration  policy  to  en- 
courage foreign  travel  in  and  to  the 
United  States,  "in  order  to  reduce  the 
deficit  in  our  foreign  travel  account,  and 
to  assist  in  the  achievement  of  equilib- 
rium in  our  international  accounts." 

The  pending  legislation  is  study  legis- 
lation. All  it  does  is  authorize  a  study. 
In  addition  to  approving  the  proposed 
exposition  as  an  international  fair,  it  also 
authorizes  the  executive  department  to 
study  the  HemisFair,  after  approval,  to 
see  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  appropriate  money  for  such 
purpose. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  the  bill  merely  authorizes 
the  making  of  a  study? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  from  that  study 
must  come  a  recommendation  to  the 
Congress  of  what  Federal  participation 
shall  be,  and  a  recommendation  as  to 
what  amounts  shall  be  authorized  for  the 
participation? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator  is 
correct,  insofar  as  financial  participation 
by  the  United  States  is  concerned. 

The  authorization  would  mean  that 
the  U.S.  Government  would  invite  other 
nations  to  participate  in  the  fair.  That 
we  must  do,  or  those  foreign  nations  will 
not  feel  they  are  participating  in  some- 
thing that  Is  truly  an  international  fair. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  note  that  section  5 
states : 

The  President  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
during  the  first  regular  session  of  Congress 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act  with  respect  to  (1)  the  findings 
derived  from  the  study  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 3. 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    It  further  states: 

Together  with  such  recommendations  as 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  President 
may  deem  appropriate  concerning  the  most 
effective  naanner  of  representation  of  the 
United  States  at  the  exposition. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  con- 
strues that  language  as  I  do,  to  mean 
that  next  year — would  it  be  next  year? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  hope  it  will 
be,  yes.  Because  unless  the  exposition  is 
approved  by  the  BIE  in  Paris  this  year, 
we  shall  have  an  entirely  different  situa- 
tion. We  do  not  know  what  the  future 
will  be,  but  we  may  suppose,  from  the  pre- 
liminary reports,  that  we  -shall  have 
Bureau  of  International  Expositions  ap- 
proval, because  there  is  no  conflict  any- 
where in  the  world,  and  the  San  Antonio 
area  has  never  had  a  truly  international 
exposition  before. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  bill,  as  now 
written,  does  not  authoize  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  money  for  buildings. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  No;  the  only  ex- 
penditure authorized  is  the  expenditure 
for  the  study.  That  provision  is  con- 
tained in  the  last  paragraph.  It  is  sec- 
tion 6.    It  is  the  expenditure  for  a  study. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Refer- 
ring to  the  authorization  for  the  study, 
the  bill  as  it  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  struck  out 
section  6.    That  section  was  deleted. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  bill 
before  us  now  carries  that  authorization. 
Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  accept 
the  bill  as  it  was  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  should  like 
very  much  to  be  able  to  say  "Yes"  to  the 
Senator's  question.  I  would  like  to  ac- 
cept the  report  of  the  committee,  but  let 
me  state  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  that  we  find  ourselves  in 
a  predicament.  We  are  near  the  end  of 
the  present  session  of  Congress.  The 
preliminary  BIE  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Paris  in  October. 

We  did  not  ask  the  House  to  pass  the 
bill  with  section  6  in  it.  We  accepted 
the  deletion  of  section  6  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  We  face  a 
factual  situation.  If  we  accept  an 
amendment  deleting  this  section,  the 
House  may  say  "No,"  and  insist  on  a 
conference.  The  conference  committee 
might  not  meet.  The  possibility  is  that 
we  could  be  delayed  a  year  or  more.  If 
the  United  States  were  to  issue  these 
invitations,  the  countries  would  come. 
We  know  that. 

We  know  that  many  Latin-American 
nations  are  coming  in.  even  if  the  United 
States  did  not  participate,  because  the 
$54  million  which  the  city  of  San  An- 
tonio, the  State,  and  private  interests  are 
putting  up  would  so  far  exceed  any  Fed- 
eral participation  that  the  fair  would 
certainly  go  on. 

The  main  purpose  of  section  2(b)  Is  to 
authorize    the   President,    through    the 


Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  make  a  study 
of  possible  U.S.  participation  in  the  fair. 
The  bill  would,  right  now,  if  enacted 
into  law,  by  section  2(b),  authorize  and 
request  the  President  by  proclamation, 
or  in  any  other  manner  he  may  deem 
proper,  to  invite  the  States  of  the  Union 
and  foreign  countries  to  take  part  in  the 
exposition. 

The  delegation  from  San  Antonio  has 
been  to  Latin  America  and  has  been  as- 
sured that  some  nations  plan  to  partici- 
pate in  this  great  HemisFair  exposition. 
Technically,  this  is  an  international  ex- 
position, not  a  world's  fair.  It  has  a  dif- 
ferent classification  under  the  BIE  in 
Paris.  This  will  be  the  HemisFair  for 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and,  thus,  if  we 
accepted  the  amendment,  and  later  a 
deadlock  developed  with  the  House,  the 
whole  fair  might  well  be  lost,  because  it 
would  be  1968  before  another  meeting  of 
the  BIE  would  be  held,  after  the  Octo- 
ber and  November  meetings.  The  Hemis- 
Fair officials  wish  to  start  construction 
out  of  the  $54  million  in  State,  city,  and 
local  money  which  has  been  pledged. 

The  fair  will  be  located  in  an  old  Span- 
ish section  of  San  Antonio,  near  the 
downtown  area,  and  within  easy  distance 
of  all  downtown  hotels.  Approximately 
86  percent  of  the  buildings  in  that  area 
have  already  been  demolished. 

Thus,  time  is  of  the  essence. 

We  fear  that  if  there  is  a  change  in 
the  House  bill,  with  the  possibility  of  a 
conference,  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
BIE  approval  may  not  be  obtained,  al- 
though every  requirement  of  BIE  has 
been  met,  except  Federal  Government 
approval  of  the  fair. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  but  I  believe  that  he  is  unduly 
alarmed.  If  we  accept  the  amendment, 
and  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  to  do  so,  as  the  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill,  why  have  a  confer- 
ence? The  House  can  accept  the  Senate 
amendment.  If  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  representing  his  great  State, 
which  is  involved  in  this  fair,  is  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment,  there  should 
be  no  controversy  with  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  or- 
der for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
In  stating  the  purpose  of  the  HemisFair, 
I  was  stating  that  no  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Government  is  opposed  to  it.  They  all 
favor  it.  Let  me  emphasize  that  the 
only  authorization  in  this  proposed  leg- 
islation is  for  a  study — nothing  more. 

Any  funds  for  building  would  have  to 
go  through  the  full  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation process  in  the  future,  after 
Congress  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
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study  the  recommendations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  .,     .. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  President 
to  issue  invitations  to  foreign  nations 
and  all  the  States  of  the  Union  to  par- 
ticipate, and  would  also  authorize  the 
President,  through  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  to  start  the  study  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  United  States  itself 
will  come  in  and  have  an  exhibit  or  a 
building,  or  participate  in  some  way. 

Two  separate  points  should  be  men- 
tioned: First,  the  President's  endorse- 
ment on  this  bill  as  a  hemispheric  fair. 
That  is  done  in  this  bill,  but  participation 
in  the  future  is  not.  The  bill  merely 
provides  for  a  study,  and  provides  ex- 
pressly that  the  only  expenditure  of 
funds  authorized  is  $250,000  for  a  study. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  now  has 
a  bureau  which  has  been  set  up  to  co- 
operate with  the  BIE-that  is.  the  Bu- 
reau of  International  Expositions.  This 
bureau  studies  these  fairs,  and  would 
then  study  this  bill,  to  show  «  any  U.S^ 
money  should  be  put  in.  No  U^S.  money 
is  authorized  here,  except  funds  for  the 

^^Mr'  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  That  is.  the  only  au- 
thorization for  the  expenditure  of  money 
"  in  the  bill  is  that  of  allowing  an  ex- 
penditure of  $250,000  to  make  a  study? 

Mr.  YABROROUGH.  That  is  all  the 
authorization  in  the  bill.  .     *    ^ 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Neither  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough  and  Mr.  Tower] 
construes  any  language  in  the  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  any  P^^^^y 
for  the  construction  of  a  building  or 

buildings?  .^^      m  *v,a 

Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President,  wul  the 

Senator  yield?  .  ,j  *     «„ 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    I  yield  to  my 

colleague. 

Mr  TOWER.  My  colleague  from 
Texas  and  I  have  both  discussed  this 
project  We  have  no  understanding 
that  there  is  any  authorization  beyond 
the  $250,000  for  a  study.  I  do  not  think 
I  would  support  any  measure  that  pro- 
vided for  a  blanket  authorization.  This 
is  absolutely  only  an  authorization  for 
a  study  There  is  no  authorization  for 
the  construction  of  a  building.  If  there 
is  to  be  such  an  authorization,  we  must 
come  back  to  the  Senate  and  ask  for  an 
authorization. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Section  2.  beginning 
•online  13,  reads: 

To  implement  the  recognition  declared  in 
the  first  section  of  tUls  act.  the  President 
through  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Suite  of  Texas  with  re- 
spect to.  and  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  p.articlpant  In 
and  an  exhibitor  at.  the  exposition. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
does  not  construe  this  language  to  be  an 
authorization  for  the  construction  of  a 
building.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  see  any  way 
the  language  could  be  so  construed.  I 
think  it  should  be  construed  as  follows: 
If  the  administration  should  determine 
that  participation  of  the  United  States 
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was  feasible,  practicable,  and  desirable, 
the  administration  would  then  have  to 
come  to  Congress  and  ask  for  a  further 
authorization  before  any  money  could  be 
spent  for  any  such  purpose. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  concur  in  the  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
posed act  as  just  stated  by  my  colleague 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  two  Senators  from  Texas  to  lines 
21.  22,  and  23,  on  page  4,  in  section  5 
of  the  bill.   Section  5  provides : 

The  President  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
during  the  first  regular  session  of  Congress 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act  with  respect  to  ( 1 )  — 


I  shall  not  read  (1)  because  I  have  al- 
ready read  it.  Then,  with  respect  to  (2)  — 
the  amount  of  appropriations  which  are 
necessary  to  accomplish  such  representation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  neither 
Senator  from  Texas,  sponsors  of  the  bill, 
construes  the  language  of  lines  21.  22, 
and  23  to  authorize  an  appropriation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  say  quite  to  the 
contrary.  The  language  is  very  specific 
that  included  in  the  President's  report 
will  be  contained  the  amount  the  Presi- 
dent deems  necessary  in  any  recommen- 
dation that  is  made.  In  other  words,  the 
bill  directs  the  President  to  have  a  study 
made.  If  participation  is  decided  upon, 
as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  money  Is 
required,  the  authorization  will  have  to 
come  up  for  consideration  by  the  Con- 

Rl'GSS. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  knew  the  Senator 
from  Texas  would  be  true  to  his  fiscal 
philosophy  of  being  against  open-ended 
authorizations. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  consistently  been 
against  back-door  spending,  and  always 
will  be,  whether  it  be  related  to  spending 
in  Texas  or  not.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  this  is  the  way  I  construe  the  bill. 
I  think  it  is  the  only  way  that  any  lawyer 
or  judge  could  construe  it.  I  do  not  see 
how  there  could  be  any  difference  of 
opinion  on  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  concurred  so  often  in  what  my 
colleague  has  stated  this  afternoon  that, 
lest  I  be  misunderstood,  let  me  say  there 
IS  nothing  unconstitutional  in  open- 
ended  authorizations,  and  is  not  consid- 
ered as  back-door  spending. 

However,  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill 
providing  for  such  authorization.  This 
bill  is  not  an  open-ended  authorization, 
but  provides  a  very  limited  authorization 
for  a  study.  The  bill  directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  send  it  back  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  business  branch  of  the 
Government.  Then  it  comes  back  with  a 
report  as  to  such  recommendations  as  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Presi- 
dent shall  make.  It  requires  the  business 
branch  of  the  Government  to  report. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
I  am  justified  in  concluding  that  before 
any  authorization  for  construction  of  a 
building  or  buildings  is  made,  the  pro- 
posal would  have  to  come  back  to  Con- 
gress with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  authorization  would  have 
to  come  from  Congress.    Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  And  if  they  do 
not  recommend  participation,  we  are 
stopped  there.  We  must  have  their  rec- 
ommendation  and  then  come  before  tlie 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  am 
glad  the  Senators  from  Texas  have  re- 
sponded as  they  have  to  the  questions  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  That  clears  up 
one  point.  There  is  another  point  which 
I  would  like  to  have  cleared  up. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  was  de- 
leted. The  purpose  of  that  section  was 
to  provide  an  authorization  of  $250.0(M). 
The  bill  reported  by  that  committee  pro- 
vided no  such  authorization.  The  House 
bill  provides  for  $250,000. 

I  would  prefer  to  strike  out  that  au- 
thorization and  take  the  Senate  bill,  but 
in  order  to  expedite  consideration  of  this 
matter,  I  am  wondering  if  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborotjgh],  as  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  would  be  willing  to  amend 
the  bUl  by  striking  out  the  figure  $250,000 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  $125,000? 
If  so,  I  would  be  willing  to  go  along  and 
let  the  matter  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  consider  $150,000? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  M 
it  had  called  for  $300,000,  I  might  con- 
sider cutting  it  in  half.  I  would  rather 
stand  by  the  Senate  bill,  but  I  appreciate 
the  position  of  the  two  Senators  from 
Texas,  and  I  would  like  to  expedite  ac- 
tion on  the  bill.  In  recognition  of  the 
frankness  with  which  they  have  discussed 
the  bill.  I  would  be  willing  to  go  along 
with  a  figure  of  $125,000. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  The  House  pro- 
vided what  I  think  is  the  very  modost 
amount  of  $250,000  for  this  purpose. 
That  amoimt  was  stricken  out  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
There  were  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  before  the  com- 
mittee. They  were  told  to  take  this 
money  out  of  the  Department  budget 
The  Department,  of  course,  would  have 
tiouble  trying  to  pull  money  out  of  other 
projects  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  in  line  with  all  the  col- 
loquy that  has  taken  place  and  the  state- 
ments which  have  been  made.  I  am  wil- 
ing to  accept  the  amendment  in  an  ef- 
fort to  expedite  action. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre- 
ciate that.  I  know  it  was  the  feeling  o: 
the  committee  that  the  Department  hac 
adequate  funds. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  an  amendment  ti 
the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  froc 
Delaware  for  himself  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
on  page  5.  line  2,  to  strike  out  the  fi?:urt 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "!5125.000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.    The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
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HEMISFAIR    1968   FOR  AU.  THE  AMERICAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  beginning  of  recorded  hist  Dry, 
international  fairs  and  expositions  have 
served  to  advance  international  coopera- 
tion and  understanding.  A  major  ele- 
ment in  the  emergence  of  the  people  of 
Europe  from  the  Dark  Ages  into  the  light 
of  the  modern  world,  was  the  trade  fairs 
which  promoted  commerce  and  travel, 
and  v.'hich  served  to  awaken  a  whole 
civilization. 

Today  our  relatione  with  the  nations  of 
Latin  America  are  troubled.  There  is 
much  misunderstanding  between  the 
people  to  the  south  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  Norteamericanos.  There  is  need 
for  the  people  of  this  hemisphere  to  un- 
derstand each  other,  to  appreciate  the 
unique  qualities  of  each  Western  Hemi- 
sphere nation,  and  to  understand  the  dif- 
ficulties which  each  faces.  There  is  espe- 
cially a  necessity  for  the  people  of  this 
country  to  know  more  about  their  neigh- 
bors, because  as  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion in  the  hemisphere  we  bear  a  tre- 
mendous burden  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  this  part  of  the  world,  and  we 
caimot  discharge  this  responsibility  well 
unless  Americans  gain  more  knowledge 
and  insight  into  tlie  history,  belief.s,  cul- 
ture, and  problems  of  the  other  Western 
Hemisphere  nations. 

The  San  Antonio  HemisFair  1968  Ex- 
position was  conceived  from  the  begin- 
ning with  these  realities  in  mind.  The 
fair  is  designed  to  enhance  the  exist- 
ing brotherhood  between  New  World  na- 
tions, reafiSrm  common  ties,  increase 
understanding,  and  fortify  world  peace. 
It  will  honor  and  display  the  diversified 
cultures  of  Pan  America,  including  the 
history,  art,  industry,  commerce,  and 
economic  development  of  each  of  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
their  interrelationships  and  common  ties, 
and  the  contributions  to  their  develop- 
ment from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

BACKGROUND  OF  HEMISFAIR 

The  development  of  the  HemisFair 
idea  by  the  people  of  San  Antonio  has 
been  characterized  from  its  inception  by 
the  fullest  communitywide  support. 
San  Antonio  business  firms  and  individ- 
uals have  pledged  nearly  $8  million  in 
underwriting  to  provide  financing  for 
preopening  expenses.  In  1964  the  voters 
of  San  Antonio  voted  by  3  V2  to  1  for  a  $30 
million  bond  issue  to  facilitate  the  city's 
participation.  The  State  of  Texas  has 
appropriated  $4.5  million  of  an  expected 
$7.5  million  for  its  participation.  Total 
financial  support  to  date  for  HemisFair 
has  reached  $54.2  million. 

The  exposition  has  secured  from  the 
city  of  San  Antonio  a  lca.se  on  91.3  acres 
in  the  central  business  district,  two 
blocks  from  the  Alamo.  Demolition  is 
86  percent  complete  on  the  site. 

The  theme  of  HemisFair  is  the  "Con- 
fluence of  Civilizations."  This  theme 
will  be  developed  generally  through  four 
categories  of  exhibits:  "The  Legacy"  or 
the  past,  "The  Harvest"  or  the  present, 
"The  Promise"  or  the  future,  and  "The 
Folklore."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  de- 
scription of  the  general  layout  of  the  fair 


and   the  ways  in  which  the  different 
themes  will  be  developed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpt  From  Statement  of  Mr.  William 
SiNKiN,  Vice  Chairman,  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, HemisFair,  1968 

The  falrgoer  will  enter  the  exhibit  through 
the  Plaza  de  Llbertad,  a  tree-shaded  coiirt  of 
liberty  with  sculptures  of  the  great  liberators 
of  the  Americas,  each  donated  by  his  own 
country.  Unfolding  chronologically  the  his- 
tory of  the  Western  Hemisphere  represented 
by  its  migrations,  settlements,  discoveries, 
conquests,  and  the  history  of  its  ancient 
civilizations,  the  exhibit  will  contain  the 
greatest  assembly  of  pre-Columbian  art  and 
sculpture  the  world  has  even  known. 

In  the  great  Hall  of  the  Legacy,  through  the 
medium  of  a  360-degree  motion  picture,  the 
literature,  languages,  architecture,  and  sci- 
ences of  the  old  cultures,  and  the  religions 
and  economic  development  of  the  hemisphere 
will  be  shown. 

The  "Way  of  the  Harvest,"  in  a  series  of 
variable  spaces,  throu?;h  the  media  of  photo- 
graphs, sound,  and  animated  exhibits,  will 
portray  the  cultural,  scientific,  educational, 
technical,  and  recreational  development  of 
the  Americas  with  emphasis  on  special  pro- 
grams to  improve  living  standards,  to  com- 
bat poverty,  and  to  exploit  natural  resources. 
The  "Promise"  area  of  the  e.\hlblt  will 
emphasize  mutual  aid.  technical  cooperation, 
cultural  and  scientific  exchange,  and  progress 
throuErh  international  organizations.  In  this 
area,  too,  v/iU  be  displayed  the  growing  in- 
terfaith  relationships  among  the  religions  of 
the  hemisphere,  the  philanthropic  medical 
missions,  prevention  of  disease,  education  in 
new  areas,  urban  and  regional  planning 
with  emphasis  on  better  housing,  cities  of  the 
future,  and  life  in  space. 

Finally,  the  falrgoer  will  arrive  at  the 
Plaza  de  Folklorica.  the  people  place,  where 
the  Cadena  de  Amistad.  or  chain  of  friend- 
ship will  be  displaced  through  the  folk  art, 
handicrafts,  music,  and  dancing  from  the 
past  to  the  present  and  projected  into  the 
future. 

Excerpt    From    Statement    of    Allison    B. 

Perrt,  Architect,  Director  of  Design  and 

Architecture,  HemisFair  1968 

The  central  business  district  of  San  An- 
tonio lies  In  the  center  of  an  area  surrounded 
by  an  interstate  highway  loop  system. 
HemisFair  visitors  will  arrive  by  automobile 
from  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west  and 
utilize  this  expressway  system  to  arrive  In 
the  downtown  area.  The  site  of  the  fair 
is  two  blocks  from  the  Alamo  In  the  heart 
of  the  central  business  district.  The  San 
Antonio  River,  on  the  bank  of  which  the 
town  was  founded  in  1718.  flows  from  north 
to  south,  with  the  downtown  river  bend, 
which  we  call  Paseo  del  Rio,  beautifully 
landscaped,  developed  with  wide  walks  and 
bridges.  Restaurants,  shops,  nightclubs, 
park  areas,  and  the  Arneson  River  Theater 
all  front  on  the  river  in  the  Paseo  del  Rio 
area.  Commerce  and  Market  Streets  are  an 
Important  one-way  pair  in  the  town  plan 
linking  together  all  the  major  open  spaces 
In  the  downtown  area,  from  the  colorful 
Mexican  Market  to  Military  Plaza,  with  the 
Spanish  Governor's  Palace  to  the  Paseo  del 
Rio  area,  with  the  giant  cypress,  Cottonwood, 
and  pecan  trees,  through  La  VilUta,  terminat- 
ing at  the  HemisFair  site  which  will  be  the 
permanent  civic  center  of  San  Antonio.  We 
are  going  to  extend  the  river  channel  be- 
tween Commerce  and  Market  Streets  east  to 
a  point  where  the  river  will  flow  into  a 
lagoon  within  the  convention  center  com- 
plex. A  transportation  terminal,  including 
boat  marina,  bus   terminal,  auto  parking. 


and  a  heliport  will  complete  the  Commerce- 
Market  Street  development. 

HemisFair  site  development  will  Include 
the  $10  million  convention  center  complex 
which  will  start  construction  January  1, 
1966.  The  theme  area  for  the  fair  lies  in 
the  center  of  the  site,  with  foreign  national 
exhibits,  the  U.S.  exhibit,  the  State  of  Texas 
exhibit,  and  the  San  Antonio  Tower  devel- 
oped within  this  area.  The  U.S.  exhibit 
should  properly  be  the  theme  exhibit  of 
HemisFair,  depicting  the  flowing  together  of 
civilizations  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
welding  together  of  peoples  to  form  a  na- 
tion, the  legacy  of  the  past,  the  harvest  of 
the  present,  and  the  promise  of  the  future. 
A  waterway  will  meander  through  the 
grounds,  which  are  heavily  endowed  with 
large  shade  trees  and  some  small  clusters  of 
100-year-old  early  Texas  adobe  houses  which 
win  become  small  exhibit  structures  during 
the  fair.  It  Is  planned  that  trees,  water- 
way, these  permanent  pavilions  and  plazas 
will  make  up  a  permanent  garden  area  after 
the  fair  for  the  city  of  San  Antonio.  Hemis- 
Fair rides  and  amusements  will  be  developed 
east  of  the  theme  area  with  an  outdoor 
stadium  seating  10,000  persons  for  outdoor 
shows  and  athletic  events.  Over  1  million 
square  feet  of  exhibit  pavilions  will  ring 
the  perimeter  of  the  site  containing  the 
industrial  exhibits,  restaurants,  and  con- 
cessions. Adequate  parking  is  Insured  with 
6,000  cars  east  of  the  fair  property  line  in  a 
future  expressway  right-of-way  which  will 
be  cleared  but  not  yet  built  in  1968,  as  well 
a.s  the  parking  structure  with  a  2,000-car 
capacity  and  nearby  parking  lots  with  a  total 
capacity  of  2,500. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Studies  have 
shown  that  a  fair  of  this  type  has  a  750- 
mile  radius  area  of  primary  attendance. 
The  750  miles  surrounding  San  Antonio 
contain  a  population  of  34  million  people. 
In  addition,  the  Olympic  G^mes  will  be 
held  in  Mexico  City  during  the  summer 
of  1968,  bringing  tens  of  thousands  more 
people  from  all  over  the  world  into  the 
area.  A  conservative  estimate  indicates 
an  attendance  of  7.2  million  visitors  to 
the  San  Antonio  exposition. 

purpose   of  the  legislation 

The  purpose  of  the  present  legisla- 
tion is  twofold.  First,  it  constitutes  rec- 
ognition of  the  exposition  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  This  is  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  approval  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternational Expositions  in  Paris.  Hemis- 
Fair has  scrupulously  followed  all  the  re- 
quirements of  BIE  approval.  Recogni- 
tion by  the  U.S.  Government  is  the  final 
step. 

HemisFair  is  on  the  BIE  agenda  for  its 
October  meeting.  It  is  crucial  that  this 
legislation  be  enacted  now.  in  order  to 
allow  sufficient  time  for  foreign  govern- 
ments to  plan  their  participation. 

I  might  add  that  HemisFair  will  be 
the  first  exposition  since  the  highly  suc- 
cessful Seattle  Fair  to  have  BIE  sanc- 
tion. The  Seattle  Fair  is  the  only  one  I 
know  of  which  finished  in  the  black 
financially,  and  an  important  factor  in 
this  was  the  BIE  approval  which  en- 
couraged participation  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 

The  directors  of  HemisFair  have  been 
encouraged  by  foreign  interest  thus  far 
and  are  hopeful  that  many  foreign  gov- 
ernments will  participate.  This  legisla- 
tion authorizes  the  President  to  invite 
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the  several  States  of  the  Union  and  for- 
eign countries  to  take  part  in  the  ex- 
position. . 

The  second  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
authorize  the  President,  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  to  determine  the 
manner  In  which,  and  the  extent  to 
which,  the  United  States  shall  be  a  par- 
ticipant in,  and  an  exhibitor  at,  the  expo- 
sition. The  exposition  has  offered  the 
United  States  the  place  of  honor  at 
HemisFair  1968  by  establishing  a  theme 
exhibit  at  the  center  of  the  grounds,  and 
by  deeding  to  it.  without  cost,  approxi- 
mately 3  acres  on  which  to  build  this 

pavilion.  ,  ,      .».       j 

The  legislation  is  favored  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  report  from  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  contains  the  follow- 
ing comment: 

The  Agency  favors  the  entoctment  of  this 
legislation.  The  purposes  of  the  HemisFair 
and  the  activities  would.  In  our  Judgment, 
enhance  Western  Hemisphere  friendship  and 
understanding. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  writ- 
ten that  it  views  with  interest  the  for- 
eign travel  promoting  aspects  of  the  fair, 
in  light  of  administration  policy  to  en- 
courage foreign  travel  in  and  to  the 
United  States  "in  order  to  reduce  the 
deficit  in  our  foreign  travel  account,  and 
to  assist  in  the  achievement  of  equilibri- 
um in  our  international  accounts." 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  all  this  legis- 
lation authorizes  is  a  study,  nothing 
more.  Any  funds  for  building  will  have 
to  go  through  the  full  authorization  and 
appropriations  process,  after  Congress 
has  had  a  chance  to  study  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  whatever  In- 
vestment the  Federal  Government  might 
eventually  make  in  participating  in  the 
fair  will  be  a  permanent  investment,  one 
which  will  be  available  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  use  after  the  fair  Is 
over.  In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to 
quote  briefly  from  the  testimony  of  WU- 
liam  Sinkin.  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
board  of  HemisFair: 

The  legacy  of  HemisFair  will  endure  long 
past  the  closing  of  its  gates.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment pavilion  will  be  put  to  permanent 
use  first  through  the  facilities  of  a  Latin 
American  trade  mart  by  corporations  and 
financial  Institutions  whose  interests  He  in 
Latin  America  in  expanding  markets  to  the 
south.  An  Inter-Amerlcan  electronic  in- 
formation center  will  provide  the  means  by 
which  commercial  and  governmental  orga- 
nizations will  have  rapid  and  direct  access 
to  the  most  current  Information  available. 
A  technical-vocational  training  center  will 
contain  a  technical  and  vocational  library 
in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  English,  and 
promote  exchange  programs  in  education. 

This  Latin  American  center  will  provide 
a  release  for  the  tremendous  resources  of 
the  United  States  on  a  people-to-people  level. 
Businessmen  will  take  advantage  of  the 
training  facilities  for  supervisory  and  middle- 
management  personnel  In  inter-American 
business  and  commerce.  Medical  men  and 
women  will  have  a  permanent  facility  for 
the  training  of  doctors,  nurses,  and  tech- 
nicians In  working  against  sickness  and  dis- 
ease throughout  the  hemisphere. 

Journalists,  performing  artists,  architects, 
and  planners  will  have  a  medium  for  per- 
manent exchange  of  cultural  and  social  Ideas 
and  programs.     These  and  many  other  per- 


manent uses  of  the  U.S.  pavilion  will  fulfill 
the  promises  of  HemisFair.  located  In  the  bi- 
lingual, bicultural,  centrally  located  city  of 
San  Antonio. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  San  An- 
tonio are  determined  to  see  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  gets  its  money's  worth 
out  of  its  investment.  The  people  of  the 
city  will  cooperate  fully  with  the  Federal 
Government  toward  putting  the  Federal 
pavilion  to  the  good  uses  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  will  be  many  potential  uses 
to  which  the  building  may  be  put. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  empha- 
sis of  HemisFair  has  been  on  perma- 
nency, and  the  people  of  San  Antonio  are 
detemiined,  as  is  evidenced  by  this  re- 
quest for  a  planning  grant,  to  see  to  it 
that  the  investment  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
errmient  is  fully  protected  by  making 
certain  now  that  there  will  be  a  sound, 
definite,  and  permanent  use  for  this 
building  after  the  fair. 

The  HemisFair  1968  Exposition  will  pay 
back  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
much  more  than  it  will  cost  them  as  tax- 
payers. It  can  promote  more  harmo- 
nious relationships  with  the  other  na- 
tions that  inhabit  this  hemisphere  with 
us.  by  providing  a  vehicle  to  bring  about 
the  experience  of  mutual  understanding. 
No  price  tag  can  be  placed  on  this. 

And  in  a  more  hard-boiled  dollars  and 
cents  way.  if  Congress  should  later  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  a  Federal 
pavilion,  the  building  will  be  put  to  use 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  its  own 
purposes  after  the  fair  is  over.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  will  be  a 
sound  investment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  city  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  so 
entirely  pan-American  in  flavor,  atmos- 
phere, and  culture  as  the  beautiful  Texas 
city  of  San  Antonio  on  the  banks  of  the 
San  Antonio  River. 

As  I  am  sure  all  Americans  know,  San 
Antonio    is    the    home    of    the    Alamo. 
Founded  originally  as  an  outpost  of  the 
Empire  of  Spain,  it  fell  under  Mexican 
influence  and  today  is  a  romantic  blend 
of  the  cultures  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
Americas.    It  is  a  city  of  missions  and 
monuments  to  inter-American  good  will. 
But  it  is  a  city  which  has  not  forgotten 
the  space  age;  a  city  very  much  a  part 
of  the  present,  with  its  many  important 
defense  installations,  including  Brooke 
Army  Hospital,  the  medical  headquar- 
ters for  the  Nation's  space  effort.    So 
charming  is  that  city,  in  fact,  that  many 
retired  military  officers  and  their  fam- 
ilies return  to  San  Antonio  to  spend  their 
retirement  years.    It  is  a  city  Texans  are 
rightfully  proud  of. 

The  people  of  San  Antonio,  and  all 
Texans.  are  planning  a  1968  celebration 
to  mark  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  city  by  the  King  of 
Spain.  They  are  enthusiastically  orga- 
nizing a  fair  of  the  Americas,  a  "Hemis- 
Fair," as  they  have  so  aptly  named  this 
exposition.  HemisFair  will  be  a  unique 
and  distinctive  world  showcase  display- 
ing the  diversified  cultures  of  the  Amer- 
icas, includint,  their  industry,  history, 
commerce,  and  arts. 

While  HemisFair  is  the  product  of  the 
efforts  of  private  citizens  of  San  An- 
tonio, it  is  receiving  enthusiastic  support 


and  financial  backing  from  the  State  of 
Texas.  It  is  also  fitting,  I  believe,  that 
it  should  receive  the  support  of  all  the 
States,  since  it  is  so  distinctively  Amer- 
ican in  nature  and  design.  To  this  end, 
I  was  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor,  along  with 
Senator  Yarborough,  of  this  bill  to  give 
official  U.S.  recognition  to  the  fair  and 
to  determine  the  appropriate  degree  of 
U.S.  participation.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  after  considering  this 
measure  most  carefully  Jias  recom- 
mended that  it  be  passed. 

Today  I  urge  the  full  Senate  to  give 
the  same  careful  consideration  to  our 
sound  reasons  for  support  of  HemisFair. 
Not  only  have  the  HemisFair  plans  re- 
ceived enthusiastic  community  support, 
they  have  also  received  impressive  finan- 
cial backing.    About  200  San  Antonio 
business  leaders  have  subscribed  $25,000 
or  more  to  underwrite  promotion  and 
developmental  costs  of  the  fair.    All  26 
San  Antonio  banks  have  joined  the  effort, 
loaning  the  fair  corporation  $4.5  mil- 
lion, and  pledges  from  the  business  com- 
munity now  total  around  $8  million.    It 
took  the  1962  Seattle  World's  Fair  2  years 
to  reach  its  underwriting  goal.    I  think 
it  is  significant  that  it  took  less  than  6 
months  for  the  people  of  San  Antonio 
to  reach  their  goal.    In  addition  to  this 
private  effort,  the  city  has  approved  a 
$30  million  bond  issue,  and  the  State  has 
appropriated  $4.5  million  for  its  pavilion. 
The  250th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  city,  which  is  being  commemorated 
by  this  fair,  is  also,  by  coincidence,  the 
year  the  Olympic  games  are  to  be  held 
in  Mexico.    This  provides  a  natural  op- 
portunity for  the  United  States  to  at- 
tract participants  and  spectators  to  the 
games,  north  into  our  country. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  U.S.  par- 
ticipation is  desirable,  but  one  important 
reason,  which  I  think  has  been  given 
scant  attention,  is  the  foreign  relations 
value  and  good  will  effects  which  Hemis- 
Fair will  promote. 

Latin  culture  is  very  much  a  part  of 
the  Texas  way  of  life  and  I  welcome  the 
occasion  of  HemisFair  for  my  State  to 
share  with  other  States  this  cultural  ad- 
vantage which  we  have  long  enjoyed. 

I  think  that  HemisFair  will  provide  a 
basis  for  increased  respect  and  under- 
standing between  the. United  States  and 
the  countries  of  Central  and  South 
America.  Let  us  not  put  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  being  too  little  and  too  late 
with  these  countries.  Perhaps  belatedly, 
we  are  coming  to  recognize  their  strategic 
importance,  and  this  chance  for  further 
cultural  exchange  should  not  be  pc.ssed 
up. 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  vote  for  passage 
of  this  bill,  and  to  mark  April  6,  1968,  on 
their  calendars.  That  is  the  date  forthe 
opening  of  the  fair,  which  will  run  for  6 
months.  I  hope  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues can  join  us  at  HemisFair. 

I  would  like  to  note  further  that  I  think 
one  of  the  principal  benefits  that  will  be 
derived  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
from  the  HemisFair  will  be  the  good  will 
and  increased  commercial  intercourse 
that  will  be  stimulated  by  this  fair. 

I  believe  that  the  HemisFair  can  serve 
a  useful  and  beneficial  function  at  a 
time  when  It  is  critical  that  we  have  the 
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best    possible    relationships    with    our 
hemisphere  brothers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  regret  that  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  support  this  bill.  Also,  I 
regret  the  fact  that  my  judgment  col- 
lides with  the  judgment  of  two  Senators 
whom  I  hold  in  high  regard.  I  w^ill  state 
my  reasons  why  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Congress  ought  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  techniques  that  has  developed  in 
many  communities  when  they  have  a 
sesQuicentennial,  a  centennial,  or  other 
important  celebration,  by  promoting 
what  is  known  as  an  international  ex- 
hibit, and  through  that  promotion 
request  that  the  U.S.  Government  go 
into  the  community  and  build  a  perma- 
nent structure  for  local  use. 

This  technique  began  about  1959,  when 
Seattle,  Wash.,  celebrated  its  100th 
anniversary.  It  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
21st  century  scientific  exhibit,  and  as  a 
part  of  the  plan  decided  to  promote  and 
develop  a  civic  center. 

The  local  people  voted  the  expenditure 
of  money  to  build  the  stadium  and  ex- 
hibit halls.  The  State  of  Washington 
appropriated  money  to  build  a  State 
office  building. 

They  came  to  Washington  and  re- 
ceived an  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion for  the  construction  of  an  $8.5  mil- 
lion building  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States,  to  finally  become  an 
exhibit  hall  for  Seattle. 

The  moneys  that  the  city  appropriated 
were  used  to  construct  permanent  build- 
ings of  usable  quality,  and  moneys  that 
the  State  government  appropriated  pro- 
vided similar  moneys  for  a  permanent 
State  building.  Into  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington the  Federal  Government  sent 
about  $9  million. 

Then  someone  conceived  the  thought 
of  a  World's  Fair  in  the  State  of  New 
York  for  1964  and  1965.  At  first  New 
York  wanted  $35  million  to  be  used  for 
the  building  of  a  Federal  structure  to 
house  the  U.S.  exhibit.  After  consider- 
able argument,  participated  in  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams], 
myself,  and  some  other  Senators,  that 
amount  was  whittled  down  to  $17.5 
million. 

The  New  York  fair  was  not  an  inter- 
national exposition  as  defined  by  the 
International  Organization  mentioned 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough]. 

The  Bureau  of  International  Exposi- 
tions authorizes  1  fair  every  10  years 
which  lasts  for  6  months.  The  reason 
for  that  rule  is  that  they  do  not  want 
nations  all  over  the  world  called  upon  to 
participate  annually  in  expositions. 

The  New  York  fair  has  gone  on,  and 
it  is  rather  amazing  to  see  the  arguments 


that  have  developed  about  that  opera- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  report  carried 
in  the  San  Antonio  Express,  Monday, 
August  16,  1965,  about  the  New  York 
fair: 

World's  fairs  In  the  foreseeable  future  will 
not  be  the  same  as  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ences of  the  major  industrial  exhibitors  at 
the  New  York  fair.  • 

The  cost  to  companies  such  as  General 
Motors.  Ford,  Chrysler,  General  Electric,  In- 
ternational Business  Machines,  and  Du  Pont 
now  stands  at  between  $1  and  $3  for  each 
person  visiting  their  pavilions. 

"Our  marketing  team  must  ask  Itself  If  an 
investment  of  this  size  could  not  be  better 
spent  in  another  way,"  a  pavilion  manager 
said  Sunday. 

"My  own  feeling  is  that  the  decision  is  al- 
ready made.  I  feel  our  company  will  not 
make  such  a  large  Investment  in  a  fair  for 
the  next  10  years — and  probably  beyond  that 
time." 

A  cross  section  of  the  major  exhibitors  on 
Flushing  Meadow  sounded  out  during  the 
past  2  weeks  shows  that  they  are  of  the  same 
mind.  The  unanimous  opinion  is  that  their 
companies  will  sharply  curtail  participation 
in  fujawe  fairs  as  far  in  the  future  as  any- 
onjr^n  see. 

"nie  direct  effect  of  the  experience  of  the 
New  York  fair  has  already  been  felt. 

Chicago  has  canceled  plans  to  bid  for  a 
new  world's  fair  In  the  mid-1970's.  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  has  abandoned  the  substantial 
effort  It  had  made  to  recruit  support  for  a 
fair  within  this  decade.  The  Montreal 
World's  Fair,  already  scheduled  for  1967,  has 
encountered  unyielding  resistance  In  its  at- 
tempt to  obtain  substantial  participation  by 
American  Industry. 

The  three  major  automobile  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States  Invested  Just  under  $100 
million  in  the  New  York  fair. 

That  is  hardly  believable,  but  that  Is 
how  much  money  they  spent  at  the  fair. 
I  shall  not  read  the  remainder  of  the 
article,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pavilion  Costs  Cited  :  Industrial  Exhibitors 
Wart  of  PtrruRE  Fair  Spending 

(By  Robert  Alden) 

New  York. — World's  fairs  In  the  foresee- 
able future  win  not  be  the  same  as  the  result 
of  the  experiences  of  the  major  Industrial 
exhibitors  at  the  New  York  fair. 

The  cost  to  companies  such  as  General 
Motors,  Ford,  Chrysler,  General  Electric,  In- 
ternational Business  Machines  and  Du  Pont 
now  stands  at  between  $1  and  $3  for  each 
person  visiting  their  pavilions. 

"Our  marketing  team  must  ask  Itself  if 
an  Investment  of  this  size  could  not  be  better 
spent  in  another  way,"  a  pavilion  manager 
said  Sunday. 

"My  own  feeling  Is  that  the  decision  Is  al- 
ready made.  I  feel  our  company  will  not 
make  such  a  large  Investment  In  a  fair  for 
the  next  10  years — and  probably  beyond 
that  time." 

A  cross  section  of  the  major  exhibitors  on 
Flushing  Meadow  sounded  out  during  the 
past  2  weeks  shows  that  they  are  of  the  same 
mind.  The  unanimous  opinion  is  that  their 
companies  will  sharply  curtail  participation 
in  future  fairs  as  far  In  the  future  as  anyone 
can  see. 

The  direct  effect  of  the  experience  of  the 
New  York  fair  has  already  been  felt. 

Chicago  has  canceled  plans  to  bid  for  a 
new  world's  fair  In  the  mld-1970's.     Long 


Beach,  Calif.,  has  abandoned  the  substantial 
effort  It  had  made  to  recruit  support  for  a 
fair  within  this  decade.  The  Montreal 
World's  Fair,  already  scheduled  for  1967.  has 
encouraged  unyielding  resistance  in  its  at- 
tempt to  obtain  substantial  participation  by 
American  Industry. 

The  three  major  automobile  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States  invested  Just 
under  $100  million  in  the  New  York  fair. 
Collectively,  they  are  only  willing  to  spend  $2 
million  In  the  Montreal  fair. 

High  costs  and  disappointing  attendance 
are  the  factors  that  led  to  the  disenchant- 
ment of  the  major  industrial  exhibitors. 

Some  of  the  managers  say  they  feel  that 
the  day  when  It  paid  for  companies  to  invest 
heavily  in  fairs  is  over  because  the  public  no 
longer  approaches  the  fair  with  wide-eyed 
wonder. 

"They've  seen  it  all  on  television,"  an  ex- 
hibit manager  remarked.  "They  no-  longer 
come  to  us  receptive  or,  more  accurately,  as 
receptive  to  our  advertising  message  as  they 
once  were.  As  a  result,  our  exhibits  are  not 
as  effective  a  tool  to  sell  our  company  and 
our  product  as  we  would  have  wished." 

Another  exhibitor  had  a  different  view. 

"I  don't  think  we  should  try  to  overanalyze 
the  situation."  he  said,  "in  my  opinion,  the 
big  fair  is  simply  pricing  itself  out  of  the 
market. 

"Labor  costs  on  the  fairgrounds  were  high 
In  1939.  They  are  much,  much  higher  today. 
We  cannot  put  up  a  building,  maintain  it, 
and  then  tear  it  dow^n  after  two  seasons  and 
make  our  advertising  Investment  pay. 

"We  always  have  to  compare  the  benefit  we 
get  from  a  multimillion-dollar  fair  Invest- 
ment with  what  we  could  get  If  we  made  the 
same  Investment  in  magazine,  newspaper,  or 
television  advertising  and  make  our  Judg- 
ment on  that  basis." 

Not  only  the  industrial  exhibitors  have 
been  disenchanted  by  their  participation  in 
the  New  York  fair. 

Even  the  most  successful  of  the  foreign  ex- 
hibitors— Spain — has  been  appalled  by  the 
costs  encountered.  What  was  to  have  been 
a  $2  million  investment  Is  now  well  over  $7 
million.  Spanish  Government  officials  say 
they  win  be  wary  of  future  fair  commitments. 

In  sum,  any  fair  in  the  future  will  have 
a  hard  Job  convincing  exhibitors  that  mak- 
ing a  substantial  commitment  to  an  Interna- 
tional exposition  represents  a  worthwhile 
venture. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
article  discusses  the  prohibitive  and 
practically  confiscatory  and,  one  might 
even  say,  criminally  excessive  costs  that 
exhibitors  had  to  pay  to  get  a  little  work 
done  in  their  pavilions. 

That  was  one  of  the  situations. 

However,  millions  of  people  went  to 
New  York,  and  they  profited  by  it.  The 
Federal  taxpayers  invested  $17^2  mil- 
lion in  the  Federal  buildhig.  What  its 
use  will  be  in  the  future,  I  do  not  know. 
If  it  is  to  have  a  use,  it  will  be  a  use  for 
New  York  State,  not  a  use  by  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States. 

The  1964-65  New  York  World's  Fair 
comes  to  an  end.  We  are  now  discussing 
the  San  Antonio  fair.  I  reluctantly  dis- 
cuss this  subject  and  put  it  as  pointedly 
as  I  do. 

When  the  witnesses  for  the  fair  came 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
they  testified  that  the  people  of  San  An- 
tonio had  voted  the  approval  of  a  $30 
million  bond  issue  as  a  part  of  the  Hemis- 
Fair Exposition  to  be  held  in  1968. 

I  asked  a  witness  who  was  testifying 
whether,  when  the  $30  million  bond  issue 
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was  submitted  to  the  voters,  an  explana- 
tion was  given  of  how  the  money  would 
be  spent.  The  answer  was  "Yes." 
I  then  asked  how  it  was  to  be  spent. 
I  received  the  answer  that  it  would  be 
spent  in  the  development  of  a  civic  cen- 
ter; $10  million  for  buying  land  and  $20 
million  for  the  construction  of  buildings 
for  the  civic  center  of  San  Antonio. 

I  asked  the  witness,  "Will  this  money 
be  spent  for  stadiums  and  auditoriums?" 
The  answer  was  "Yes." 
I  asked.  "Will  these  exhibits  be  for 
permanent  use?" 
The  answer  was  "Yes." 
As  I  recall,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[ Mr^^YARBOROUGH  1  Confirmed  that  prop- 
osition when  he  said  that  buildings  have 
been  torn  down.    Of  course,  they  have 
been  torn  down  to  develop  what  we  in 
Cleveland  iiave— a  civic  center,  on  which 
we  spent  millions  of  dollars  to  build  a 
stadium     and     an     auditorium     above 
ground,    and    an    exhibit    hall    below 
ground.     The  people  of  Cleveland  put 
up  the  money  for  those  additions. 

The  witness  testified  that  the  State  of 
Texas  was  to  spend  $7.5  million.  I  asked 
the  witness  for  what  purpose.  His  an- 
swer was  that  the  money  would  be  spent 
for  the  construction  of  Texas  State 
buildings  to  be  occupied  by  Texans  as 
office  quarters  and  as  a  useful  struc- 
ture— again,  a  part  of  the  civic  center. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  eventual  rec- 
ommendations will  be.  But  let  us 
assume  that  the  amount  recommended 
will  be  $10  million  for  a  building  of  the 
U.S.  Government  for  a  6-month  show. 
I  cannot  subscribe  to  that. 

But,  Mr.  President,  one  would  think 
that  would  be  the  end.  It  is  not.  I  have 
received  letters  from  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land ] .  Florida  has  conceived  the  idea  of 
having  a  cultural  center  that  will  exhibit 
materials  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Florida  proposes 
to  call  its  exhibit  the  Interama. 

The  Texas  exhibition  is  to  be  called 
the  HemisFair.  The  exposition  held  by 
the  State  of  Washington  was  called  the 
20th  Centui-y  Scientific  Exhibit. 

Does  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  Dominick]  know  how 
much  Florida  wants  for  a  building?  Fif- 
teen million  dollars. 

So  the  costs  of  such  buildings  have 
been:  Washington.  $8,500,000;  Texas, 
$10  million;  Florida,  $15  million.  One 
would  think  that  would  be  the  end.  But 
it  is  not. 

In  1967.  there  will  be  the  proposed 
Montreal  International  Exhibit.  Mr. 
President,  how  long  can  this  go  on?  If 
Washington.  Texas,  Florida,  and  New- 
York  have  asked  for  such  buildings  as 
gratuities,  perhaps  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
MiREl  had  better  go  back  to  his  State  and 
stiggest  that  the  city  of  Madison  con- 
ceive of  a  sesquicentennial  or  a  centen- 
nial celebration  and  say  that  it  is  to  be  an 
exposition  of  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment on  the  boundary  of  Canada, 
and  secure  for  the  people  there  a  $10- 
million  Federal  building. 

The  technique  is  excellent  for  a  centen- 
nial or  a  sesquicentennial.  I  wish  I  had 
known  about  this  method  In  1953,  when 


Ohio  had  its  sesquicentennial.  Our  cele- 
bration in  that  year  was  by  planting 
trees  in  our  State.  We  covered  the 
grounds  with  grasses,  trees,  and  shrubs, 
to  reestablish  the  cover  of  the  land  that 
once  it  possessed,  before  it  became  de- 
nuded by  the  cruel  hand  of  man.  I  or- 
ganized the  State  from  top  to  bottom  to 
plant  trees,  grasses,  legumes,  and  shrubs. 
Had  I  been  told  at  that  time  that  I 
could  have  come  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  get  $10  or  $15  million  for  a  build- 
ing, I  misht  have  been  tempted  to  do  so; 
but  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  TMr.  Russell]  that  I  do  not 
think  I  would  have  yielded  to  such  a 
temptation.  Such  a  practice  is  not 
sound;  it  is  not  justified. 

South  America  is  to  participate  in  the 
San  Antonio  fair.  Twenty-one  nations 
comprise  South  America.  Practically 
every  one  is  the  recipient  of  our  bounty. 
The  countries  of  South  America  are  hav- 
ing trouble  feeding  their  own  people  and 
having  trouble  in  surviving.  We  are  pro- 
viding them  with  money.  Yet  we  are 
inviting  them  to  build  an  exhibit  at  the 
San  Antonio  fair.  I  assume  that  the 
ultimate  result  will  be  that  we  will,  in 
some  way,  indirectly,  finance  the  con- 
struction of  that  building. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  I  have  had 
to  make  this  statement.  I  have  made  it 
only  because  I  believe  implicitly  that  we 
cannot  continue  endlessly  to  promote 
such  exhibitions  every  year  or  every  sec- 
ond year.  The  practice  ought  to  be 
stopped. 

The  letter  describing  the  proposed 
Florida  exhibit  states  that  Florida  owns 
land  worth  $100  million,  on  which  it  is 
proposed  to  build  the  Federal  structure. 
If  Florida  has  land  worth  $100  million 
on  which  to  build  such  a  structure,  it 
would  seem  that  Florida  could  build  Its 
own  structure. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  vote  for  the 
measure  for  the  reasons  I  have  just 
stated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  concur  in  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio.  In 
line  with  them.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  minority  views  from  the  com- 
mittee report,  signed  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lattsche]  and  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MiNORrrr  views 
We  do  not  concur  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that 
the  Senate  approve  S.  2167.  as  amended,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  participation  of  the  United 
States  In  the  HemisFair  1968  domestic  ex- 
position to  be  held  In  San  Antonio.  Tex., 
m  1968. 

While  we  recognize  the  merits  of  such 
domestic  expositions,  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  frequency  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  local  fairs  of  this  tjije. 

Domestic  expositions  can  play  a  limited 
cultural  and  economic  role  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs,  but  the  Federal  Government 
should  encourage  such  enterprises  with  cau- 
tion and  discretion. 

Our  International  commitments  Include 
enormous  amounts  of  Federal  funds  for  mili- 
tary expenditures  and  foreign  aid.  This  fact 
requires  the  Government  to  review  with 
great  care  the  priorities  for  which  Federal 


money  should  be  spent.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  promoters  of  this  HemisFair  of  San 
Antonio  are  looking  forward  to  a  substantial 
appropriation  of  Government  money  to  be 
Invested  in  this  enterprise,  an  amount  in 
excess  of  approximately  $8V'2  million.  The 
United  States  has  ^ven  generously  to  two 
domestic  fairs  in  the  past  several  years,  one 
in  Seattle  and  one  In  New  York,  and  Is  now 
being  asked  to  give  to  three  more — the  San 
Antonio,  the  Florida  State  show,  and  the 
genuine  International  exhibition  to  be  held 
In  Montreal,  Canada,  In  1967. 

The  participation  of  the  United  States  In 
the  "Century  21"  Exposition  in  1962  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  and  the  New  York  World's 
Pair  In  1964-65  involved  expenditures  of  $9.9 
million  and  $17.5  million,  respectively.  At 
each  of  these  fairs  the  Federal  Government 
constructed  huge  and  costly  exhibition  halls. 
The  proponents  of  the  HemisFair  of  San 
Antonio  point  out,  in  support  of  their  cause, 
that  the  people  of  San  Antonio  have  ap- 
proved a  $30-milllon  bond  issue,  and  the 
State  of  Texas  has  appropriated  $4.5  million 
with  an  additional  $3  million  expected  for 
next  year,  as  their  contribution  to  this  ex- 
position commemorating  the  250th  anniver- 
sary of  the  city. 

The  $30  million  In  San  Antonio  is  to  be 
used  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  the 
construction  of  a  large  civic  center.  The 
funds  appropriated  by  the  State  are  also  to 
be  used  in  constructing  buildings  of  a  per- 
manent nature.  Although  the  promoters 
want  a  Federal  building  which  will  continue 
to  be  of  utility  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
HemisFair.  exi>erience  from  the  Seattle  Fair 
Indicates  that  a  structure  built  for  exhibition 
purposes  Is  not  suitable  for  permanent  use 
by  the  United  States.  It  Is  practically  cer- 
tain that  such  a  Government  building  will 
only  be  used  for  local  functions  in  the  fu- 
ture although  financed  by  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States. 

Thus,  what  begins  as  a  celebration  of 
local  Interest  becomes  a  massive  plan  where- 
by the  Federal  Government  is  called  upon 
to  provide  funds  to  promote  the  construction 
of  facilities  to  be  used  as  a  part  of  a  perma- 
nent civic  center.  The  Federal  Government 
Is  committed  to  and  must  contribute  to  the 
Universal  International  Exposition  In  Mon- 
treal. Canada,  In  1967. 

To  make  the  cost  still  less  defensible  re- 
quests have  already  been  received  for  US 
participation  in  an  added  "Interama"  ex- 
position In  Florida.  Plans  are  now  also  be- 
ing initiated  for  a  U.S.  World's  Fair  In  cele- 
bration of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
United  States  In  10  years. 

This  multitude  of  past  Investments  and 
future  asked-for  committals  has  serious  im- 
plications and  unjustified  costs. 

The  high  expenses  Incurred  by  the  pro- 
moters of  the  New  York  fair,  both  public  and 
private,  have  served  to  make  large  Investors 
review  their  plans  for  participation  in  the 
Montreal  fair  scheduled  for  1967.  An  In- 
vitation to  foreign  nations  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  only  en- 
courage foreign  governments  to  make  an 
investment  they  can  ill  afford  since  this  Is 
hardly  an  appropriate  time  for  Latin  Ameri- 
can capital  to  be  Invested  In  the  United 
States.  An  InvU.tlon  to  participate  In  the 
San  Antonio  fair,  therefore,  would  not  be 
met  with  such  enthusiasm,  and  those  na- 
tlons  who  do  decide  to  participate  would, 
in  all  likelihood,  not  be  able  to  meet  their 
expenses.  In  the  end.  It  would  be  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  who  will  carry  the  financial 
burden.  This  can  hardly  be  called  a  way 
in  which  to  Improve  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  standing,  as  the  promoters  suggest. 
In  the  case  of  HemisFair  and  other  State 
expositions,  a  direct  relationship  is  Involved 
between  the  exposition  and  a  series  of  urban 
civic  renewal  projects.  This  urban  renewal 
is  already  supported  by  Federal  funds. 
Therefore,  this  same  money  Is  Indirectly  In- 
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volved  in  the  promotion  of  this  exposition. 
Further  Federal  conunltment  might  very  well 
result  In  an  angry  outcry  from  other  cities 
carrying  out  urban  renewal,  and  It  would 
place  the  U.S.  Government  in  the  awkward 
position   of   being   discriminatory. 

American  endorsement  in  any  Interna- 
tional undertaking  has  profound  ramifica- 
tions throughout  the  world.  Certainly  In- 
ternational fairs  Involve  an  aspect  of  foreign 
policy.  If  our  foreign  policy  Is  to  be  ef- 
fective, we  must  make  sure  that  It  does  not 
lose  its  Influence.  Overindulgence  In  one 
type  of  commitment  will  only  result  In  the 
lessening  of  Its  Impact. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  we  oppose  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

Prank  J.  Laxjsche. 
John  J.  Williams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  9247)  was  passed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  consideration  of  S.  2167 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  Senate  bill  2167  is  indefinitely 
postponed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  1766)  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Fai:mers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  or  insure  loans  to 
public  and  quasi-public  agencies  and  cor- 
porations not  operated  for  profit  with 
respect  to  water  supply  and  water  sys- 
tems serving  rural  areas  and  to  make 
grants  to  aid  in  rural  community  devel- 
opment planning  and  in  connection  with 
the  constiniction  of  such  community 
facilities,  to  increase  the  armual  aggre- 
gate of  insured  loans  thereunder,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  aruiounced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10871) 
making  appropriations  for  Foreign  As- 
sistance and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Passman,  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Cohelan,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Shriver,  Mr. 


CONTE,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Mr.  Bow  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  59  be  reref  erred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  checked  this  action  with  all  com- 
mittee chaii-men  and  with  the  leaders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  STUDENT 
LOAN  INSURANCE  ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  743,  H.R.  7743. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
7743)  to  establish  a  system  of  loan  insur- 
ance and  a  supplementary  system  of  di- 
rect loans,  to  assist  students  to  attend 
post-secondary  business,  trade,  technical, 
and  other  vocational  schools. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Act  of  1965". 

STATEMENT     OF     PURPOSE     AND     APPROPRIATIONS 
ATJTHORIZED 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  (1)  to  encourage 
States  and  nonprofit  private  Institutions  and 
organizations  to  establish  adequate  loan 
insurance  programs  for  students  In  eligible 
Institutions  (as  defined  In  section  17),  (2) 
to  provide  a  Federal  program  of  student  loan 
insurance  for  students  who  do  not  have  rea- 
sonable access  to  a  State  or  private  non- 
profit program  of  student  loan  insvu-ance  cov- 
ered by  an  agreement  under  section  9(b), 
and  (3)  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  Interest  on 
loans  to  qualified  students  which  are  Insured 
under  this  Act  or  under  a  program  of  a  State 
or  of  a  nonprofit  private  institution  or  or- 
ganization which  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  9(a)  (1)(A). 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act^ 

( 1 )  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  vocational  student  loan  insurance 
fund  (established  by  section  13)  (A)  the  sum 
of  $250,000,  and  (B)  such  further  sums,  if 
any,  as  may  become  necessary  for  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  vocational  student  loan  In- 
surance fund, 

(2)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, for  payments  under  section  9  with 
respect  to  Interest  on  Insured  loans,  such 
sums  for  the  fiscal  yer.r  ending  June  30,  1966, 
and  succeeding  fiscal  years,  as  may  be  re- 
quired therefor,  and 

(3)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $1,875,000  for  making  advances 


pursuant  to  section  3  for  the  reserve  funds 
of  State  and  nonprofit  private  student  loan 
Insurance  programs. 

Sums  appropriated  under  clauses  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection  shall  remain  available 
until  expended,  and  sums  appropriated  un- 
der clause  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  re- 
main available  for  advances  under  section  3 
until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1968. 

ADVANCES  FOR  RESERVE  FUNDS  OF  STATE  AND 
NONPROFIT  PRIVATE  LOAN  INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  section  2(b),  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  make  advances 
to  any  State  with  which  he  has  made  an 
agreement  pxusuant  to  section  9(b)  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  to  establish  or  strengthen 
the  reserve  fund  of  the  student  loan  Insur- 
ance program  covered  by  that  agreement.  If 
for  any  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1966,  June  30.  1967.  or  June  30,  1968,  a  State 
does  not  have  a  student  loan  insurance  pro- 
gram covered  by  an  agreement  pursuant  to 
section  9(b),  and  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines after  consultation  with  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  that  State  that  there  Is  no 
reasonable  likelihood  that  the  State  will  have 
such  a  student  loan  insurance  program  for 
such  year,  the  Commissioner  may  make  swl- 
vances  for  such  year  for  the  same  purpose 
to  one  or  more  nonprofit  private  institutions 
or  organizations  with  which  he  has  made  an 
agreement  pursuant  to  section  9(b)  in  c«-der 
to  enable  students  In  that  State  to  partici- 
pate In  a  program  of  student  loan  insurance 
covered  by  such  an  agreement.  The  Com- 
missioner may  make  advances  under  this 
subsection  both  to  a  State  program  with 
v.-hich  he  has  such  an  agreement  and  to  one 
or  more  nonprofit'^private  institutions  or  or- 
gnnlzations  with  which  he  has  such  an  agree- 
ment in  that  State  If  he  determines  that 
such  advances  are  necessary  in  order  that 
students  In  each  eligible  institution  have 
access  through  such  Institution  to  a  student 
loan  insurance  program  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  9(b)  (1). 

(2)  Advances  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  ( in- 
cluding conditions  relating  to  the  time  or 
times  of  payment)  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  9(b)  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  will  best  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section.  Advances  made  by 
the  Commissioner  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  repaid  vtrithln  such  period  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  deem  to  be  appropriate  in 
each  case  in  the  light  of  the  maturity  and 
solvency  of  the  reserve  fund  for  which  the 
advance  was  made. 

(b)  The  total  of  the  advances  to  any  State 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  may  not  exceed 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  2  Va 
per  centum  of  $75,000,000  as  the  population 
of  that  State  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-two, 
Inclusive,  bears  to  the  total  population  of  all 
the  States  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-two.  In- 
clusive. If  the  amount  so  determined  for  any 
State,  however.  Is  less  than  $10,000,  It  shall 
be  Increased  to  $10,000  and  the  total  of  the 
Increases  thereby  required  shall  be  derived 
by  proportionately  reducing  (but  not  below 
$10,000)  the  amount  so  determined  for  each 
of  the  remaining  States.  Advances  to  non- 
profit private  institutions  and  organizations 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  may  be  In  such 
amounts  as  the  Commissioner  determines 
will  best  achieve  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  made,  except  that  the  sum  of  (1)  ad- 
vances to  such  Institutions  and  organiza- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  students  in  any  State 
plus  (2)  the  amounts  advanced  to  such 
State,  may  not  exceed  the  maximum  amount 
which  may  be  advanced  to  that  State  pur- 
suant to  the  first  two  sentences  of  this  sub- 
section. For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  popxilatlon  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-two, 
inclusive,  of  each  State  and  of  all  the  States 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on 
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the  basis  of  the  most  satisfactory  data  avail- 
able to  him. 

EFFECT  OF  ADEQUATE  NON-FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  4.  The  Commissioner  shall  not  issue 
certificates  of  insurance  under  section  11  to 
lenders  In  a  State  if  he  determines  that  every 
eligible  institution  lias  reasonable  access  in 
Ihat  State  to  a  State  or  private  nonprofit 
student  loan  insurance  program  which  Is 
covered  by  an  agreement  under  section  9(b). 

SCOPE    AND    DURATION    OF    LOAN    INSURANCE 
PROGP^M 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  total  principal  amount  of 
new  loans  made  and  Installments  paid  pur- 
suant to  lines  of  credit  (as  defined  in  section 
17)  to  students  covered  by  Insurance  under 
this  Act  shall  not  exceed  $75,000,000  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and  In  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  There- 
after, Insurance  pursuant  to  this  part  may 
be  granted  only  for  loans  made  (or  for  loan 
Installments  paid  pursuant  to  lines  of  credit) 
to  enable  students,  who  have  obtained  prior 
loans  Insured  under  this  Act,  to  continue  or 
complete  their  educational  programs;  but 
no  insurance  may  be  granted  for  any  loan 
made  or  installment  paid  after  June  30,  1972. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  may,  if  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  do  to  in  order  to  assure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  this 
Act.  assign,  within  the  maximum  amounts 
specified  in  subsection  (a),  insurance  quotas 
applicable  to  eligible  lenders,  or  to  States  or 
areas,  and  may  from  time  to  time  reassign 
unused  portions  of  these  quotas. 

LIMITAriONS     ON     I.*;DIVIDU.\L      LOANS     AND     ON 
INSURANCE 

Sec.  6.  ( a )  No  loan  or  loans  by  one  or  more 
eligible  lenders  in  excess  of  $1,000  in  the 
aggregate  to  any  student  in  any  academic 
year  or  Its  equivalent  shall  be  covered  by 
insurance  under  this  Act.  The  aggregate 
insured  unpaid  principal  amount  of  all  such 
Insured  loans  made  to  any  student  shall  not 
at  any  time  exceed  $2,000.  The  annual  In- 
surable limit  per  student  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  exceeded  by  a  line  of  credit  under  which 
actual  p.iyments  by  the  lender  to  the  bor- 
rower will  not  be  made  in  any  year  in  excess 
of  the  annual  limit. 

(b)  The  Insurance  liability  on  any  loan  in- 
8iu-ed  under  this  Act  shall  be  100  per  centum 
of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  principal 
amount  of  the  loan.  Such  insurance  liability 
shall  not  Include  liability  for  Interest  wheth- 
er or  not  that  interest  has  been  added  to  the 
principal  amount  of  the  loan. 

SOURCES    OF   FUNDS 

Sec.  7.  Lo;\ns  m:ide  by  eligible  lenders  In 
accordance  with  this  Act  shall  be  Insurable 
whether  made  from  funds  fully  owned  by  the 
lender  or  from  funds  held  by  the  lender  In  a 
trust  or  similar  capacity  and  available  tea 
such  loans. 

ELIGIBILITY   OF  STUDENT  BORROWERS  AND  TERMS 
OF  STUDENT  LOANS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  A  loan  by  an  eligible  lender 
shall  be  insurable  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  only  if — 

(1)  made  to  a  student  who  (A)  has  been 
accepted  for  enrollment  at  an  eligible  in- 
stitution or.  in  the  case  of  a  student  already 
attending  such  Institution,  is  in  good  stand- 
ing there  as  determined  by  the  institution, 
and  (B)  is  carrying  at  least  one-half  of  the 
normal  full-time  workload  as  determined  by 
the  Institution,  and  (C)  has  provided  the 
lender  with  a  statement  of  the  institution 
which  sets  forth  a  schedule  of  the  tuition  and 
fees  applicable  to  that  student  and  Its  esti- 
mate of  the  co6t  of  board  and  room  for  such 
a  student;  and 

(2)  evidenced  by  a  note  or  other  written 
agreement  which — 

(A)  Is  made  without  security  and  without 
endorsement,  except  that  If  the  borrower  is 
a  minor  and  such  note  or  other  written  agree- 
ment executed  by  him  would  not.  under  the 


applicable  law,  create  a  binding  obligation, 
endorsement  may  be  required, 

(B)  provides  for  repayment  (except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c))  of  the  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  In  Installments  over  a 
period  of  not  less  than  three  years  (unless 
sooner  repaid)  nor  more  than  six  years  be- 
ginning not  earlier  than  nine  months  nor 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  on  which 
the  student  ceases  to  carry  at  an  eligible 
Institution  at  least  one-half  the  normal  full- 
time  academic  workload  as  determined  by 
the  institution  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  CommiFsloner.  except  (I)  as 
provided  in  clause  (C)  below,  (II)  that  the 
period  of  the  loan  may  not  exceed  nine  years 
from  the  execution  of  the  note  or  written 
agreement  evidencing  It  and  (Hi)  the  note 
or  other  w^ritten  instrument  may  contain 
such  provisions  relating  to  repayment  In 
the  event  of  default  in  the  payment  of  in- 
terest or  in  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  in- 
surance premiums,  or  other  default  by  the 
borrower,  as  may  be  authorized  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner  in  effect  at  the 
time  the  loan  is  made, 

(C)  provides  that  periodic  installments  of 
principal  need  not  be  paid,  but  interest  shall 
accrue  and  be  paid,  during  any  period  (1) 
during  which  the  borrower  is  pursuing  a 
full-time  course  of  study  at  an  Institution 
of  higher  education  or  at  a  comparable  in- 
stitution outside  the  States  approved  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Commissioner,  (ii)  not 
In  excess  of  three  years,  during  which  the 
borrower  is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  or  (ill)  not  In  excess 
of  three  years  during  whicli  the  borrower 
is  in  service  as  a  volunteer  under  the  Peace 
Corps  Act.  and  any  such  period  shall  not 
be  included  In  determining  the  six-year 
period  or  the  nine-year  period  provided  In 
clause  (B)  above. 

(D)  provides  for  Intercot  on  the  unpaid 
principal  b.ilarce  of  the  lo:in  at  a  yearly  rate, 
not  exceeding  the  applicable  maximum  rate 
prescribed  and  defined  by  the  Secretary 
(within  the  limits  set  forth  in  subsection 
(b) )  on  a  national,  regional,  or  other  appro- 
priate basis,  which  Interest  shall  be  payable 
In  Installments  over  the  period  of  the  loan 
except  that,  if  provided  in  the  note  or  other 
written  agreement,  any  interest  payable  by 
the  student  may  be  deferred  until  not  later 
than  the  date  upon  which  lepayment  of  the 
first  Installment  of  principal  falls  due.  tn 
which  case  interest  that  has  so  accrued  dur- 
ing that  period  may  be  added  on  that  date 
to  the  principal  (but  without  thereby  In- 
creasing the  Insurance  liability  under  this 
Act), 

(E)  provides  that  the  lender  will  not  col- 
lect or  attempt  to  collect  frcm  the  borrower 
any  portion  of  the  Interest  on  the  note  which 
Is  ppyable  by  the  Conrunissloner  under  this 
Act. 

(P)  entitles  the  student  borrower  to  ac- 
celerate without  penalty  repayment  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  loan,  and 

(G)  contains  such  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions, consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  with  the  regulations  isstied  by  the 
Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  Act.  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  such  lonn. 
Including,  if  agreed  upon,  a  jjrovlslon  requir- 
ing the  borrower  to  pay  to  the  lender,  in 
addition  to  principal  and  Interest,  amounts 
equal  to  the  Insurance  premiums  payable 
by  the  lender  to  the  Commissioner  with  re- 
spect to  such  loan. 

(b)  No  maxlmtun  rate  of  Interest  pre- 
scribed and  defined  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
purposes  of  clause  (2)(D)  of  subsection  (a> 
may  exceed  6  per  centum  per  annum  on  the 
unpaid  principal  balance  )t  the  loan,  except 
that  under  circumstances  which  threaten  to 
Impede  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  one  or  more  of  such  maximum  rates 
of  Interest  may  be  as  high  as  7  per  centum 
per  annum  on  the  unpaid  princlj>al  balance 
of  the  loan. 


(c)  The  total  of  the  payments  by  a  bor- 
rower  during  any  year  of  any  repayment 
period  with  respect  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  all  loans  to  that  borrower  which  are  in- 
sured under  this  Act  shall  not  ise  less  tlian 
$360  or  the  balance  of  all  such  loans  (to- 
gether with  Interest  thereon),  whichever 
amount  is  less. 

FEDERAL  PAYMENTS  TO  REDUCE  STTTDENT 
INTEREST   COSTS 

Sec  9.  (a)(1)  Each  student  who  has  re- 
ceived a  lean — 

(A)  which  is  insured  under  this  Act; 

(B)  which  was  made  lor  study  at  an 
eligible  Institution  under  a  State  student 
loan  program  (meeting  criteria  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner),  and  which  was  con- 
tracted for,  and  paid  to  the  student,  within 
the  period  specified  by  paragraph  (4);  or 

(C)  which  is  insured  under  a  progr.^m  of 
a  State  or  of  a  nonprofit  private  Institution 
or  organisation,  which  was  contracted  for, 
and  paid  to  the  student,  within  the  period 
specified  in  paragraph  (4).  and  which — 

(I)  In  the  case  of  a  loan  Insured  prior  to 
July  1.  1967.  was  made  by  an  eligible  lender 
and  is  Insured  under  a  program  v/hlch  meets 
the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (E)  of 
subsection  (b)(1)  and  provides  that  repay- 
ment of  such  loan  shall  be  in  Installments 
beginning  not  earlier  than  .<;lxty  days  after 
the  student  ceases  to  pursue  a  course  of 
study  (as  described  In  subparagraph  (D)  of 
subsection  (b)  (1) )  at  an  eligible  Institution, 
or 

(II)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  insured  after 
June  30.  1967,  Is  Insured  under  a  program 
covered  by  an  agreement  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b) , 

and  whose  adjusted  family  Income  Is 
less  than  $15,000  at  the  time  of  execu- 
tion of  the  note  or  written  agreement 
evidencing  such  loan,  shall  be  entitled  to 
have  paid  on  his  behalf  and  for  his  account 
to  the  holder  of  the  loan,  over  the  period  of 
the  loan,  a  portion  of  the  interest  on  tlie 
loan.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragrapli, 
the  adjusted  family  Income  of  a  student  shall 
be  determined  pursuant  to  regulations  of  tlie 
Commissioner  in  effect  at  the  time  of  tiie 
execution  of  the  note  or  written  agreement 
evidencing  the  loan.  Such  regulations  shall 
provide  for  uklng  into  account  stich  factors, 
including  family  size,  as  the  Commissioner 
deems  appropriate. 

(2)  The  portion  of  the  Interest  on  a  loan 
which  a  student  Is  entitled  to  have  paid  on 
his  behalf  and  for  his  account  to  the  holder 
of  the  loan  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall 
be  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  the  Interest 
on  the  unpaid  principal  amount  of  the  loan 
which  accrues  prior  to  the  beginning  of  tlie 
repayment  period  of  the  loan,  and  3  per 
centum  per  annum  of  the  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  (excluding  interest  whlcli 
has  been  added  to  principal)  thereafter;  but 
such  portion  of  the  Interest  on  a  loan  shall 
not  exceed,  for  any  period,  the  amount  of  tlie 
Interest  on  that  loan  which  Is  payable  bv 
the  student  after  taking  Into  consideration 
the  amount  of  any  interest  on  that  loan 
which  the  student  Is  entitled  to  have  paid  on 
his  behalf  for  that  period  under  any  State 
or  private  loan  Insurance  program.  In  the 
absence  of  fraud  by  the  lender,  that  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  so  far  as  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  to  pay  a  portion 
of  the  Interest  on  a  loan  is  concerned.  The 
holder  of  a  loan  with  respect  to  which  pay- 
ments are  required  to  be  made  under  thl< 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  have  a  contractual 
right,  as  against  the  United  States,  to  receive 
from  the  Commissioner  the  portion  of  in- 
terest which  has  been  so  determined.  The 
Commissioner  shall  pay  this  portion  of  the 
Interest  to  the  holder  of  the  loan  on  behalf 
of  and  for  the  account  of  the  borrower  a* 
such  times  as  may  be  specified  in  regula- 
tions In  force  when  the  applicable  agreement 
entered  Into  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  wa« 


niade,  or  If  the  loan  was  made  by  a  State 
or  Is  Insured  under  a  program  which  Is  not 
covered  by  such  an  agreement,  at  such  times 
as  may  be  specified  In  regulations  in  force 
at  the  time  the  loan  was  paid  to  the  student. 

(3)  Each  holder  of  a  loan  with  respect  to 
which  payments  of  Interest  are  required  to  be 
made  by  the  Commissioner  shall  submit  to 
the  Commissioner,  at  such  time  or  times  and 
in  such  manner  as  he  may  prescribe,  state- 
ments containing  such  Information  as  may  be 
required  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  Commissioner  to 
determine  the  amount  of  the  payment  which 
he  must  make  with  respect  to  that  loan. 

(4)  The  period  referred  to  In  subparagraph 
(B)  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  begin  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  end  on  June  30,  1968,  except 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  loan  made  or  Insured 
under  a  student  loan  or  loan  Insurance  pro- 
gram, to  enable  a  student  who  has  obtained 
a  prior  loan  made  or  Insured  under  such 
program  to  continue  his  educational  pro- 
gTcim,  such  period  shall  end  on  June  30,  1972. 

(5)  No  pajTnent  may  be  made  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  the  Interest  on  a  loan 
made  from  a  student  loan  fund  established 
under  title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958. 

(b)  (1)  Any  State  or  any  nonprofit  private 
Institution  or  organization  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Commissioner  for  the 
purpose  of  entitling  students  who  receive 
loans  which  are  Insured  under  a  student  loan 
Insurance  program  of  that  State,  Institution, 
or  organization  to  have  made  on  their  behalf 
payments  equal  to  those  provided  for  In  sub- 
section (a)  If  the  Commissioner  determines 
that  the  student  loan  Insurance  program — 

(A)  authorizes  the  insurance  of  not  less 
than  $1,000  In  loans  to  any  Individual  stu- 
dent In  any  academic  year  or  Its  equivalent 
(as  determined  under  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner) ; 

(B)  authorizes  the  Insurance  of  loans  to 
any  Individual  student  for  at  least  two  aca- 
demic years  of  study  or  their  equivalent  (as 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner): 

(C)  provides  that  (1)  the  student  borrower 
shall  be  entitled  to  accelerate  without  pen- 
alty the  whole  or  any  part  of  an  insured  loan, 
(11)  the  period  of  any  Insured  loan  may  not 
exceed  nine  years  from  the  date  of  execution 
of  the  note  or  other  written  evidence  of  the 
loan,  and  (111)  the  note  or  other  written 
evidence  of  any  loan  may  contain  such  pro- 
visions relating  to  repayment  In  the  event  of 
default  by  the  boiTower  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  regulations  of  the  Commissioner  in 
effect  at  the  time  such  note  or  written  evi- 
dence was  executed; 

(D)  subject  to  subparagraph  (C),  provides 
that,  where  the  total  of  the  insured  loans  to 
any  student  which  are  held  by  any  one 
person  exceeds  $1,000,  repayment  of  such 
loans  shall  be  In  Installments  over  a  period 
of  not  less  than  three  years  nor  more  than 
six  years  beginning  not  earlier  than  nine 
months  nor  later  than  one  year  after  the 
student  ceases  to  pursue  a  full-time  course 
of  study  at  an  eligible  institution,  except 
that  If  the  program  provides  for  the  insur- 
ance of  loans  for  part-time  study  at  eligible 
Institutions  the  program  shall  provide  that 
such  repayment  period  shall  begin  not  earlier 
than  nine  months  nor  later  than  one  year 
after  the  student  ceases  to  carry  at  an  eligi- 
ble institution  at  least  one-half  the  normal 
full-time  academic  workload  as  determined 
by  the  institution; 

(El  authorizes  interest  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  the  loan  at  a  yearly  rate  not  in  excess 
of  6  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  unpaid 
principal  balance  of  the  loan  (exclusive  of 
any  premium  for  Insurance  which  may  be 
passed  on  to  the  borrower) ; 

(F)  insures  not  less  than  90  per  centum 
of  the  unpaid  principal  of  loans  insured 
under  the  program; 


(G)  does  not  provide  for  collection  of  an 
excessive  Insurance  premium; 

(H)  provides  that  the  benefits  of  the  loan 
Insurance  program  wUl  not  be  denied  any 
student  because  of  his  family  Income  or  lack 
of  need  If  his  adjusted  family  Income  at  the 
time  the  note  or  written  agreement  Is  exe- 
cuted is  less  than  $15,000  (as  determined 
pursuant  to  the  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner prescribed  under  section  9(a)(1); 

(1)  provides  that  a  student  may  obtain 
Insurance  under  the  program  for  a  loan  for 
any  year  of  study  at  an  eligible  Institution; 
and 

(J)  in  the  case  of  a  State  program,  pro- 
vides that  such  State  program  Is  adminis- 
tered by  a  single  State  agency,  or  by  one  or 
more  nonprofit  private  institutions  or  or- 
ganizations under  the  supervision  of  a  single 
State  agency. 

(2)  Such  an  agreement  shall — 

(A)  provide  that  the  holder  of  any  such 
loan  will  be  required  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
missioner, at  such  time  or  times  and  In 
such  manner  as  he  may  prescribe,  state- 
ments containing  such  information  as  may 
be  required  by  or  pursuant  to  regtilation 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Commis- 
sioner to  determine  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ment which  he  must  make  with  respect  to 
that  loan; 

(B)  include  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  Interest 
of  the  United  States  and  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  as  are  agreed  to  by 
the  Commissioner  and  the  State  or  private 
organization  or  Institution;   and 

(C)  provide  for  making  such  reports  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  function  under  this  Act 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  afford- 
ing such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports. 

DHIECT   LOANS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  make 
a  direct  loan  to  any  student  who  would  be 
eligible  for  an  Insured  loan  under  this  Act 
if  (1)  In  the  particular  area  In  which  the 
'  student  resides  loans  which  are  Insurable 
under  this  Act  are  not  available  at  the  rate 
of  interest  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  section  8(a)(2)(D)  for  such  area, 
or  (2)  the  particular  student  has  been  un- 
able to  obtain  an  insured  loan  at  a  rate  of 
interest  which  does  not  exceed  such  rate 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Loans  made  under  this  section  shall 
bear  Interest  at  the  rate  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  8(a)  (2)  (D)  for  the 
area  where  the  student  resides,  and  shall  be 
made  on  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe,  which  shall 
conform  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  loans  Insured  under  this 
Act. 

(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  and  for  each  of  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

CERTIFICATES    OP    INSURANCE EFFECTIVE    DATE 

OF   INSURANCE 

Sec.  11.  (a)  (1)  If,  upon  application  by  an 
eligible  lender,  made  upon  such  form,  con- 
taining such  Information,  and  supported  by 
such  evidence  as  the  Commissioner  may  re- 
quire, and  otherwise  In  conformity  with  this 
section,  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the  ap- 
plicant has  made  a  loan  to  an  eligible  student 
which  Is  insurable  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  he  may  Issue  to  the  applicant  a 
certificate  of  Instirance  covering  the  loan  and 
setting  forth  the  amount  and  terms  of  the 
Insurance. 

( 2 )  Insurance  evidenced  by  a  certificate  of 
Insurance  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1) 
shall  bcome  effective  upon  the  date  of  Is- 
suance  of  the   certificate,   except  that  the 


Commissioner  Is  authorized,  In  accordance 
with  regulations,  to  Issue  commitments 
with  respect  to  proposed  loans,  or  with  re- 
spect to  lines  (or  proposed  lines)  of  credit, 
submitted  by  eligible  lenders,  and  In  that 
event,  upon  compliance  with  subsection 
(a)  (1)  by  the  lender,  the  certificate  of  insur- 
ance may  be  Issued  effective  as  of  the  date 
when  any  loan,  or  any  payment  by  the  lender 
pursuant  to  a  line  of  credit,  to  be  covered  by 
such  insurance  W£is  made.  Such  Insurance 
shall  cease  to  be  effective  upon  sixty  days' 
default  by  the  lender  in  the  payment  of  any 
installment  of  the  premiums  payable  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c) . 

(3)  An  application  submitted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)(1)  shall  contain  (A)  an 
agreement  by  the  applicant  to  pay,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations,  the  premiums  fixed 
by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c),  and  (B)  an  agreement  by  the  applicant 
that  if  the  loan  Is  covered  byi  Insurance  the 
applicant  will  submit  such  supplementary 
reports  and  statements  during  the  effective 
period  of  the  loan  agreement,  upon  such 
forms,  at  such  times,  and  containing  such 
Information  as  the  Commissioner  may  pre- 
scribe by  or  pursuant  to  regulation. 

(b)  (1)  In  lieu  of  requiring  a  separate  In- 
surance application  and  Issuing  a  separate 
certificate  of  Insurance  for  each  student  loan 
made  by  an  eligible  lender  as  provided  In 
subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner  may,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  consistent  with 
section  5,  issue  to  any  eligible  lender  apply- 
ing therefor  a  certificate  of  comprehensive 
insurance  coverage  which  shall,  without  fur- 
ther action  by  the  Commissioner^  Insure  all 
Insurable  loans  made  by  that  lender,  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  certificate  and  before  a 
specified  cutoff  date,  within  the  limits  of 
an  aggregate  maximum  amount  stated  In  the 
certificate.  Such  regulations  may  provide 
for  conditioning  such  insurance,  with  respect 
to  any  loan,  upon  compliance  by  the  lender 
with  such  requirements  (to  be  stated  or  in- 
corporated by  reference  In  the  certificate)  as 
In  the  Commissioner's  Judgment  will  best 
achieve  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  while 
protecting  the  financial  Interest  of  the 
United  States  and  promoting  the  objectives 
of  this  Act,  Including  (but  not  limited  to) 
provisions  as  to  the  reporting  of  such  loans 
and  information  relevant  thereto  to  the 
Commissioner  and  as  to  the  payment  of 
Initial  and  other  premiums  and  the  effect  of 
default  therein,  and  including  provision  for 
confirmation  by  the  Commissioner  from  time 
to  time  (through  endorsement  of  the  cer- 
tificate) of  the  coverage  of  specific  new  loans 
by  such  certificate,  which  confirmation  shall 
be  Incontestable  by  the  Commissioner  In  the 
absence  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation  of 
fact  or  patent  error. 

(2)  If  the  holder  of  a  certificate  of  com- 
prehensive Instu-ance  issued  under  this  sub- 
section grants  to  a  student  a  line  of  credit 
extending  beyond  the  cutoff  date  specified  in 
that  certificate,  loans  or  payments  thereon 
made  by  the  holder  after  that  date  pursuant 
to  the  line  of  credit  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
included  In  the  coverage  of  that  certificate 
except  as  may  be  specifically  provided  there- 
in; but,  subject  to  the  limitations  of  section 
5,  the  Commissioner  may.  In  accordance  with 
regulations,  make  commitments  to  Instire 
such  future  loans  or  payments,  and  such 
commitments  may  be  honored  either  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (a)  or  by  Inclusion  of 
such  Insurance  in  comprehensive  coverage 
under  this  subsection  for  the  period  or  pe- 
riods in  which  such  future  loans  or  payments 
are  made. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall,* pursuant  to 
regulations,  charge  for  Instirance  on  each 
loan  under  this  Act  a  premium  In  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  1  per  centum  per 
year  of  the  unpaid  principal  amount  of  such 
loan  (excluding  Interest  added  to  principal), 
payable  tn  advance,  at  such  time  and  In  such 
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manner  as  Tiay  be  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. Such  regulations  may  provide  that 
such  premium  shall  not  be  payable,  or  If  paid 
shall  be  refundable,  with  respect  to  any  pe- 
riod after  default  In  the  payment  of  prln- 
cipiil  or  interest  or  after  the  borrower  has 
died  or  become  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled, if  (It  notice  of  such  default  or  other 
event  has  been  duly  given,  and  (2)  request 
for  payment  of  the  lo.s  insured  against  has 
been  made  or  the  Commissioner  has  made 
such  payment  on  his  own  motion  pursuant 
to  section  12(a) . 

(d)  The  rights  oi  an  eligible  lender  flrlslni? 
under  Ins-urance  evidenced  by  a  certificate  of 
Insurance  Issued  to  it  under  this  section  may 
be  assigned  as  security  by  such  lender  only 
to  another  eligible  lender,  and  subject  to 
regulation  by  the  Commissioner. 

'le)  The  consolid;ition  of  the  obligations 
of  two  or  mt  re  insured  luans  obtal!  ed  by  a 
student  borrower  in  any  fiscal  year  into  a 
single  obligation  evidenced  by  n  single  in- 
strument of  Indcbtcdne-s  shall  not  aTect  the 
Insurance  by  the  United  Stales.  If  the  loans 
thus  consolidated  are  covered  by  separi'te 
certlficatCB  of  Insurance  Issued  under  sub- 
sectiou  (a),  the  Commissioner  m.-^y  uptm  sur- 
render of  the  original  certificates  l.«sue  a  new 
certificate  of  In.^urince  in  accordance  with 
that  subsection  upon  the  consolidated  obliga- 
tion; If  they  are  covered  by  a  .■^Ingle  compre- 
hensive certlftc'te  issued  under  subsection 
(b),  the  Commisrloner  may  amend  that  cer- 
tificate accordingly. 

PROCEDURE    ON    DEFAULT.    DEATH.    OR    DISABILITY 
OF    STUDENT 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Upon  default  by  the  student 
borrower  on  any  loan  covered  by  insurance 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  or  upon  the  death 
of  the  student  borrower  or  a  finding  by  the 
insurance  beneficiary  that  the  borrower  has 
become  totally  and  permanently  disabled  (as 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations 
established  by  the  Commissioner)  before  the 
loan  has  been  repaid  In  full,  and  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  suit  or  other  enforce- 
ment proceeding  upon  security  for  that  loan, 
the  insurance  beneficiary  shall  promptly 
notify  the  Commissioner,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  If  requested  (at  that  time  or 
after  further  collection  efforts)  by  the  bene- 
ficiary, or  may  on  his  own  motion,  if  the  in- 
surance is  still  In  effect,  pay  to  the  bene- 
ficiary the  amount  of  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  insured  upon  that  loan  as  soon  as  that 
amount  has  been  determined.  The  "amount 
of  the  loss"  on  any  loan  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  and  subsection  (b), 
be  deemed  to  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  un- 
paid balance  of  the  principal  amount  of  the 
loan. 

(b)  Upon  payment  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Insured  portion  of  the  loes  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a),  the  United  States  shall  be 
subrogated  to  all  of  the  rights  of  the  holder 
of  the  obligation  upon  the  Insured  loan  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  assignment  of  the 
note  or  other  evidence  of  the  Insured  loan 
by  the  Insurance  beneficiary.  If  the  net  re- 
covery made  by  the  Commissioner  on  a  loan 
after  deduction  of  the  cost  of  that  recovery 
(including  reasonable  administrative  costs) 
exceeds  the  amount  of  the  loss,  the  excess 
shall  be  paid  over  to  the  insured. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  or  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  preclude  any  forbear- 
ance for  the  benefit  of  the  student  borrower 
which  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to 
the  Insured  loan  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner, or  to  preclude  forbearance  by 
the  Commissioner  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
insured  obligation  after  payment  on  that 
Insurance,  or  to  require  collection  of  the 
amovmt  of  any  loan  by  the  Insurance  bene- 
ficiary or  by  the  Commissioner  from  the 
estatt;  of  a  deceased  borrower  or  from  a  bor- 
rower found  by  the  insurance  beneficiary 
to  have  become  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled. 


(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  or  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  excuse  the  holder  of  a 
loan  from  exercising  reasonable  care  and 
diligence  in  the  making  and  collection  of 
loans  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  If 
the  Conimlssioner.  after  re.isonable  notice 
and  op;x)rtunlty  for  hearing  to  an  eligible 
lender,  "finds  that  it  has  substantially  failed 
to  exercise  such  care  and  diligence  or  to 
make  the  reports  and  statements  required 
under  section  yva)(3)  p.nd  section  11(a)(3). 
or  to  pay  the  required  Insurance  premiums, 
he  shall  disqualify  that  lender  for  further 
Insurance  on  loons  granted  pursuant  to  this 
Act  until  he  is  satisfied  that  its  failure  has 
ceased  and  finds  that  there  Is  reasonable 
a.'^sur.ince  that  the  lender  will  in  the  future 
exercise  necessary  care  and  diligence  or  com- 
ply with  such  requirements,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

(Ci   As  used  In  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "insurance  beneficiary" 
means  the  insured  or  its  authorized  assignee 
in  accordance  with  section  11(d);  and 

(2)  the  term  "default"  includes  only  such 
defaults  as  have  existed  for  (A)  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  in  the  case  of  a  loan 
which  is  repayable  in  monthly  Installments, 
or  (B)  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  In  the 
case  of  a  loan  which  is  repayable  in  le.^a 
frequent  installments. 

INSURANCE    FUND 

Sec  13.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
vocational  student  loan  Insurance  fund 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  called  the 
"fund")  which  shall  be  available  without 
fiscal  ;par  limitation  to  the  Commissioner 
for  making  payments  In  connection  with  the 
default  of  loans  Insured  under  this  Act.  All 
amounts  received  by  the  Commissioner  as 
premium  charges  for  insurance  and  as  re- 
ceipts, earnings,  or  proceeds  derived  from 
any  claim  or  other  assets  acquired  by  the 
Commissioner  in  connection  with  his  opera- 
tions under  this  Act,  and  any  other  moneys, 
property,  or  assets  derived  by  the  Commis- 
sioner from  his  operations  In  connection 
with  this  section,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
fund.  All  payments  in  connection  with  the 
default  of  loans  Insured  under  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  from  the  fund.  Moneys  in  the  fund 
not  needed  for  current  operations  under  this 
section  may  be  Invested  In  bonds  or  other 
obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
interest  by  the  United  States. 

(b)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  in  the  fund 
are  insufficient  to  make  payments  in  con- 
nection  with   the   default  of  any   loan   in- 
sured under  this  Act,  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  in  such 
forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such  ma- 
turities, and  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.     Such  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration    the    current   average    market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  maturi- 
ties during  the  month  preceding  the  issu- 
ance of  the  notes  or  other  obligations.    The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to   purchase  any   notes  and  other 
obligations  issued  hereunder  and  for   that 
purpose  he  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of   any   securities  issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  securities  may  be  issued  un- 
der that  Act.  as  amended,  are  extended  to 
include  any   purchases  of  such   notes   and 
obligations.    The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or 
other  obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this 
subsection.     All  redemptions,  purchases,  and 
sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such 
notes  or   other  obligations  shall   be  traded 
as  public  debt  transactions  of  the  United 


States.  Sums  borrowed  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  deposited  In  the  fund  and  re- 
demption of  such  notes  and  obligations  shall 
be  made  by  the  Commissioner  from  such 
funds. 

LEGAL  powers  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec.  14.  (a)  In  the  performance  of,  and 
with  respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  vested  in  him  by  this  Act,  the  Com- 
missioner may — 

(1)  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  b« 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  tliis 
Act; 

(2)  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  court  of  record 
of  a  State  having  general  Jurisdiction  or  in 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States,  and 
such  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
of  civil  actions  arising  under  this  Act  with- 
out  regard  to  the  amount  in  controveny 
and  any  action  Instituted  under  this  sub- 
section by  or  against  the  Commissioner  shall 
survive  notwithstanding  any  change  in  the 
person  occupying  the  office  of  Commissioner 
or  any  vacancy  In  that  office;  but  no  attach- 
ment, injunction,  garnishment,  or  other 
similar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  is- 
sued against  the  Commissioner  or  propcrtr 
under  his  control,  and  nothing  herein  shall 
be  construed  to  except  litigation  arising  out 
of  activities  under  this  Act  from  the  appli- 
cation of  sections  507(b)  and  2679  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  and  of  section 
367  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  316); 

(3)  include  in  any  contract  for  insurance 
such  terms,  conditions,  and  covenants  re- 
lating to  repayment  of  principal  and  pay- 
ment of  interest,  relating  to  his  obligations 
and  rights  and  to  those  of  eligible  lenden, 
and  borrowers  in  case  of  default,  and  relat- 
ing to  such  other  matters  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  to  be  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  purposes  of  this  Act  will  be  achieved: 
and  any  term,  condition,  and  covenant  mad* 
pursuant  to  this  clause  or  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  may  be  modified  by  the 
Commissioner  if  he  determines  that  modi- 
fication is  necessary  to  protect  the  financial 
interest  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  in 
this  Act,  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
respect  to  rate  of  interest,  time  of  payment 
of  any  installment  of  principal  and  interest 
or  any  portion  thereof,  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  any  note  or  other  instrument 
evidencing  a  loan  which  has  been_insured 
under  this  Act; 

(5)  enforce,  pay,  or  compromise,  any 
claim  on.  or  arising  because  of,  any  such 
insurance;  and 

(6)  enforce,  pay,  compromise,  waive,  or 
release  any  right,  title,  claim,  lien,  or  de- 
mand, however  acquired,  including  any 
equity  or  any  right  or  redemption. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall,  with  respect 
to  the  financial  operations  arising  by  reason 
of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget 
program  as  provided  for  wholly  owned  Gov- 
ernment corporations  by  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act;  and 

(2)  malnUin  with  respect  to  insurance 
under  this  Act  an  integral  set  of  accounts. 
which  shall  be  audited  annually  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial corporate  transactions,  as  provided 
by  section  105  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act.  except  that  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Commissioner,  Including  the 
settlement  of  Insurance  claims  and  of  clainw 
for  payments  pursuant  to  section  9.  and 
transactions  related  thereto  and  vouchers 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  in  connec- 
tion with  such  transactions,  shall  be  flnaj 
and  conclusive  upon  all  accounting  and 
other  officers  of  the  Government. 

ADVISORY    COUNCIL    ON    INSURED    LOANS   TO 
VOCATIONAL    STXTDENTS 

Sec  15.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establl«t 
in  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Coun- 
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cll  on  Insured  Loans  to  Vocational  Students, 
consisting  of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall 
be  Chairman,  and  eight  members  appointed, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  by 
the  Secretary.  The  membership  of  the 
Council  shall  Include  persons  representing 
State  loan  Insurance  programs,  private  non- 
profit loan  insurance  programs,  financial 
and  credit  institutions,  and  eligible  institu- 
tions. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  advise  the 
Commissioner  in  the  preparation  of  general 
regulations  and  with  respect  to  policy  mat- 
ters arising  in  the  administration  of  this 
Act,  including  policies  and  procedures  gov- 
erning the  making  of  advances  under  sec- 
tion 3,  the  Federal  payments  to  reduce  stu- 
dent Interest  costs  under  section  9  and  the 
maliing  of  loans  under  section  10. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences  of 
such  Council,  or  otherwise  engaged  in  the 
business  of  such  Council,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per  diem, 
including  traveltime,  and  while  so  serving 
on  the  business  of  the  Advisory  Council 
aw.iy  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5 
U.S.C.  73b-2).  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently. 

PARTICIPATION  BY  FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNIONS  IN 
FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  PRIVATE  STUDENT  LOAN 
INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

Sec  16.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  Federal  credit  unions  shall, 
pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  have 
power  to  make  insured  loans  up  to  5  per 
centum  of  their  assets,  to  student  members 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
any  State  or  nonprofit  private  student  loan 
Insurance  program  with  respect  to  which 
there  is  in  effect  an  agreement  with  the 
Commissioner  under  section  9(b). 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  17.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "eligible  institution"  means 
a  business  or  trade  school,  or  technical  in- 
stitution or  other  technical  or  vocational 
school,  in  any  State,  which  (1)  admits  as 
regular  students  only  persons  who  have  com- 
pleted or  left  elementary  or  secondary  school 
and  who  have  the  ability  to  benefit  from  the 
training  offered  by  such  institution;  (2)  Is 
legally  authorized  to  provide,  and  provides 
within  that  State,  a  program  of  postsec- 
ondary  vocational  or  technical  education  de- 
signed to  fit  individuals  for  useful  employ- 
ment in  recognized  occupations;  (3)  has  been 
In  existence  for  two  years  or  has  been  spe- 
cially accredited  by  the  Commissioner  as  an 
institution  meeting  the  other  requirements 
of  this  subsection;  and  (4)  is  accredited  (A) 
by  a  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency 
or  association  listed  by  the  Commissioner 
pursuant  to  this  clause,  (B)  if  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  that  there  Is  no  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agency  or  association 
qualified  to  accredit  schools  of  a  particular 
category,  by  a  State  agency  listed  by  the 
Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  clause,  and 
(C)  if  the  Commissioner  determines  there  is 
no  nationally  recognized  or  State  agency  or 
association  qualified  to  accredit  schools  of  a 
particular  category,  by  an  advisory  committee 
appointed  by  him  and  composed  of  persons 
specially  qualified  to  evaluate  training  pro- 
vided by  schools  of  that  category,  which 
committee  shall  prescribe  the  standards  of 
content,  scope,  and  quality  which  must  be 
met  by  those  schools  in  order  for  loans  to 
students  attending  them  to  be  insurable  un- 
der this  Act  and  shall  also  determine  whether 
particular  schools  meet  those  standards.    For 


the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  Gommis- 
Eloner  shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  rec- 
ognized accrediting  agencies  or  associations 
and  State  agencies  which  he  determines  to  be 
reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation or  training  afforded. 

(b)  The  term  "eligible  lender"  means  an 
eligible  institution,  an  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality of  a  State,  or  a  financial  or  credit  in- 
stitution (including  an  insurance  company) 
which  is  subject  to  examination  and  super- 
vision by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  State. 

(c)  The  term  "line  of  credit"  means  an 
arrangement  or  agreement  between  the 
lender  and  the  borrower  whereby  a  loan  is 
paid  out  by  the  lender  to  the  borrower  in 
annual  installments,  or  whereby  the  lender 
agrees  to  make,  in  addition  to  the  initial  loan, 
additional  loans  in  subsequent  years. 

(di  The  term  "State"  Includes,  in  addition 
to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

(e)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(f)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  H.R.  7743 
provides  the  counterpart  for  vocationally 
oriented  young  people  to  the  insured  loan 
provisions  we  have  appi-oved  for  our  col- 
lege population  in  H.R.  9567.  We  have 
conformed  H.R.  7743  as  it  passed  the 
House  with  our  determinations  on  H.R. 
9567  to  insure  that  the  same  financial 
benefits  would  be  made  available  to  vo- 
cationally oriented  students. 

Before  each  member  is  a  copy  of  H.R. 
7743  as  reported,  which  carries  out  that 
understanding.  Senators  will  recall  that 
S.  600  as  introduced,  provided  such  bene- 
fits under  the  insured  loan  program  to 
young  people  attending  trade  and  busi- 
ness schools. 

In  adapting  the  insured  loan  program 
for  such  students,  the  following  prin- 
ciples were  observed: 

First.  The  benefits  afforded  consist 
solely  of  the  insured  loan  program.  They 
do  not  include  any  additional  participa- 
tion to  any  new  category  of  school  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  title 
II,  than  is  presently  afforded  by  that  act. 

Second.  They  do  not  afford  scholar- 
ship benefits  as  in  title  IV-A  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  and  finally, 

Third.  They  do  not  include  the  work- 
study  authorities  of  title  IV-C  of  H.R. 
9567. 

The  maximum  insured  loans  which 
could  be  outstanding  under  this  program 
could  not  exceed  in  total,  $75  million. 
The  maximum  loan  to  the  student  in  1 
year  could  not  exceed  $1,000  and  the  total 
student  debt  could  not  exceed  $2,000.  In 
conformity  with  the  parallel  nature  of 
the  benefits  provided,  however,  provision 
is  made  for  advances  to  States  which 
wish  to  enter  into  or  expand  State  voca- 
tional student  insurance  loan  programs. 

The  parallel  is  complete  except  that  in 
view  of  the  size  of  the  program  and  the 
limited  amount  of  money  made  avail- 
able to  it,  a  provision  was  inserted  which 
would  provide  each  State  which  wished 
to  participate  in  such  a  program  with 
an  advance  of  a  minimum  amount  of 
$10,000  or  2»/2  percent  of  its  allocation 
under  the  formula,  whichever  is  greater. 
The  formula  is  based  upon  population 


of  a  State  in  the  18-  to  22-age  brackets 
as  in  HJl.  9567.  Included  in  the  bill  is 
language  permitting  Federal  credit 
unions  to  participate  as  eligible  lenders. 

The  interest  subsidy  program  is  the 
same  as  in  H.R.  9567.  The  same  trig- 
gering device  for  the  Federal  insurance 
program  is  incorporated. 

Retained,  however,  from  the  House 
version  was  a  provision  establishing  a  $1 
million  direct  loan  program  for  voca- 
tional students  unable  to  gain  access  at 
reasonable  i-ates  of  interest  to  insured 
loan  money.  Returns  from  repayments 
flow  into  the  reserve  insurance  fund  as 
provided  in  section  13(a). 

H.R.  7743  passed  the  House  by  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  300  to  0.  It 
was  known  in  the  House  as  the  Dent  bill, 
first  introduced  by  Representative  Dent, 
of  Pennsylvania.  However,  if  Represent- 
ative Dent  were  here,  he  would  say  what 
I  now  say,  that  although  it  was  intro- 
duced as  the  Dent  bill  in  the  House  and 
the  Morse  bill  in  the  Senate,  Represent- 
ative Dent  is  the  recipient  of  the  same 
type  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
House  committee  that  I  always  receive 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  committee. 

The  bill  left  the  House  Education 
Committee  rather  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed and  went  through  the  House  by 
the  vote  that  I  have  just  announced. 

Mr.  President,  by  this  legislation  we 
are  trying  to  afford  to  students  in  the 
field  of  vocational  and  business  educa- 
tion the  same  loan  advantages  that  we 
seek  to  give  under  H.R.  9567  to  students 
attending  higher  education  institutions. 
I  consider  it  to  be  a  very  fair  bill. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  few 
of  the  communications  that  I  have  re- 
ceived on  this  legislation. 

These  communications  are  in  letter 
form  from  Mrs.  Enid  E.  Cox,  president  of 
the  bregon  Vocational  Association ;  Paul 
P.  Wilmeth,  director  of  the  Salem  Tech- 
nical Vocational  Community  College  in 
my  State;  Jack  Brookins,  dean  of  the 
Technical  Vocational  Education  of  the 
Southwestern  Oregon  College,  of  North 
Bend,  Oreg.;  Carlton  Kelley,  president 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  State  Technical 
Junior  College  of  Decatur,  Ala.,  whose 
letter  includes  a  memorandum  that  he 
sent  to  me;  and  a  letter  received  by  me 
from  Elmer  H.  Halstead,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Oregon  Vocational  Asso- 
ciation. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  section-by-section  outline  of 
the  provisions  of  this  bUl  starting  on 
page  12  of  the  committee  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications and  the  sectlon-by-section 
outline  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Oregon   Vocational   Association, 

Salem,  Oreg.,  July  9,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Seriate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Oregon  Vocational  Asso- 
ciation urges  you  to  support  and  to  take 
early  action  on  H.R.   7743. 

We  feel  that  it  is  to  the  best  interest  of 
vocational  education  that  the  administra- 
tion of  a  loan  program  be  through  regularly 
constituted    vocational    authorities    rather 
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than  through  authorities  of  higher  learning 
Institutions. 

There  is  a  definite  need  in  vocational  edu- 
cation for  the  passage  of  H  R.  7743  which 
will  help  students  prepare  themselves  in 
postsecondary  school  programs  for  avail- 
able Jobs. 

At  this  time  I  would  also  like  to  thank 
you  for  your  previous  favorable  support  of 
vocational  education  and  I  urge  you  to  con- 
tinue your  support 

Yours  very  truly. 

Mrs.  Enid  E.  Cox. 

President.  OVA. 


Salem  Technicai.  Vocational 

CoMMUNrrY  College, 
Salem,  Orcg..  July  20, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.thingf:on.  D.C. 

Dear  3u:  I  am  writing  to  urge  you  to  sup- 
port H.R.  7743.  a  bill  to  establish  a  system 
of  loan  Insurance  and  a  supplementary  sys- 
tem of  direct  loans,  to  assist  students  to  at- 
tend postsecondary  business,  trade,  techni- 
cal, and  other  vocational  schools. 

Since  our  main  Interest  is  in  the  area  of 
the  technical  and  vocational  education,  we 
urge  your  support  on  passage  of  this  bill  so 
that  money  can  be  made  available  to  peo- 
ple who  have  problems  in  providing  for  this 
type  of  training. 

Again,  wo  urge  your  support  in  passage  of 
this  bill  which  will  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  those  individuals  pursuing 
technical  vocational  pursuits. 

Please  let  me  hear  from  you  concerning 
this  Important  bill. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Paul  P.  Wilmeth. 

Director. 


SotTTHWESTERN  OREGON  COLLEGE, 

North  Bend.  Oreg.,  July  15. 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.fhington ,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  urge  your  strong  support 
of  H.R.  7743  which  will  establish  a  system  of 
loan  insurance  and  a  supplementary  system 
of  a  direct  loans,  to  assist  students  to  at- 
tend postsecondary  business,  trade,  techni- 
cal and  other  vocational  schools. 

Since  this  bill  was  approved  by  the  House 
on  a  rollcall  vote  of  300  to  0  and  Is  now  In 
the  hands  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  it  is  my  hope  that  it 
meets  with  the  same  success  in  the  Senate. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Brookins, 
Dean.  Technical  Vocational  Education. 

Tennessee  Valley  State 
Technical  Junior  College, 

Decatur,  Ala.,  July  9, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.thington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  recently  sent  you 
the  enclosed  letter. 

Now.  I  find  that  the  House  of  Repressnta- 
tlves  has  voted  300  to  0  in  favor  of  House  bill 
7743.  For  this  reason.  I  am  urging  you  to 
get  this  business  through  the  Senate.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  American  people  do  not  go 
to  college.  Ninety  percent  of  our  adult  pro- 
gram here  at  this  school  (600)  need  financial 
aid.  I  think  that  the  vocational  schools 
In  America  should  have  scholarships  Jtist 
like  the  college  students  have. 

We  are  counting  on  you  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate^ to  take  care  of  this  business. 
Yours  truly, 

Carlton  Kellet, 

President. 


Tennessee  Valley  State 
Technical  Junior  College, 
Decatur.  Ala..  May  7,  1965. 

A  parallel  system  of  training  schools  in 
America  would  be  the  beginning  of  an  in- 
efficient system  of  vocational  education. 
Public  education  is  the  only  system  which 
can  be  effective  In  training  individuals  for 
the  skilled  crafts  In  the  technical  area. 

If  different  national  agencies  get  into 
public  education.  I  think  we  would  have  a 
confused  setup  that  could  weaken  the  Na- 
tion. I  hope  that  you  will  use  your  influence 
and  see  that  what  we  have  Is  not  watered 
down  but  strengthened. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  our 
National  Education  Association  which  in- 
dicates the  damage  that  could  develop. 
Please  advise  me  regarding  your  feeling  In 
this  matter. 

I  would  also  like  for  you  to  support  House 
bill  6468  which  would  establish  scholarships 
for  students  to  enroll  In  area  vocational  tech- 
nical schools  in  all  of  the  States.  Many 
students  in  Alabama  who  drop  out  would 
probably  stay  in  area  vocational  technical 
schools  if  there  were  scholarships  available. 
To  strengthen  my  point  on  this  matter,  I  am 
enclosing  a  dropout  study  in  Alabama, 
1964-65. 

Yours  truly, 

Carlton  Kelley, 

President. 

Oregon   Vocational   Association, 

Salem.  Oreg.,  July  7.  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Oregon  Vocational  Associa- 
tion, the  State  organization  of  vocational 
educators  in  Oregon,  urges  your  support  of 
H.R.  7743  establishing  a  system  of  loan  in- 
surance and  a  supplementary  system  of 
direct  loans,  to  assist  students  to  attend  post- 
secondary  business,  trade,  technical  and 
other  vocational  schools. 

•  •  •  *  • 

The  students  who  would  benefit  by  H.R. 
7743,  are  not  any  special  group,  but  Just 
average,  normal,  and  serious  people  who,  by 
conscientious  effort,  seek  to  become  sub- 
stantial, tax  paying  citizens  by  preparing 
themselves  in  the  postsecondary  school  pro- 
grams for  available  Jobs  as  businessmen, 
tradesmen  and  technicians  who  are  the  back- 
bone of  our  society. 

We  believe  that  there  is  Justification  and 

great  need   for  this  legislation  and  we  are 

very  gratified  that  the  House  has  approved 

H.R.  7743  by  a  vote  of  300  for  and  0  against. 

Elmer  H.  Halstead. 

Executive  Secretary. 


Section-by-Section  Outline  of  Provisions 

SaCTION    1 

This   section   provides  that  this   act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965." 
section  2.  statement  of  ptnu»osE  AND  appro- 
priations authorized 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  states  that 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  (1)  to  encourage  States  and 
nonprofit  Institutions  and  organizations  to 
establish  adequate  Insurance  programs  for 
students  In  eligible  Institutions.  (2)  to  pro- 
vide a  Federal  program  of  student  loan  In- 
svu-ance  for  students  who  do  not  have  rea- 
sonable access  to  a  State  or  private  non- 
profit student  loan  insurance  program,  and 
(3)  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  interest  on  cer- 
tain student  loans  insured  under  this  Act 
or  under  certain  State  or  private  loan  in- 
surance programs.  "Eligible  Institution"  is 
defined  in  section  17. 


Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  authorizes 
the  appropriation  ( 1 )  of  $250,000  plus  such 
further  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  vocational  student  loan 
insurance  fund;  (2)  of  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  Interest  payments  on  In- 
sured  loans  under  section  9;  and  (3)  of  $1,. 
875.000  to  make  advances  under  section  3  to 
State  and  nonprofit  private  student  loan  in- 
surance reserve  funds. 

section  3.  ADVANCES  FOR  RESERVE  FUNDS  OP 
state  and  nonprofit  PRIVATE  LOAN  INSDB- 
ANCE  PROGRAMS 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  authorizes 
the  Commissioner  to  make  repayable  ad- 
vances to  any  State  with  which  he  has  made 
his  agreement  pursuant  to  section  9(b),  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  to  establish  or 
strengthen  the  reserve  fund  of  the  student 
loan  Insurance  program  covered  by  that 
agreement.  If  a  State  will  not  have  a  voca- 
tional student  loan  Insurance  program 
covered  by  the  agreement  under  section  9 
(b) — as  determined  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1966,  1967,  and  1968 — then  for  any  such 
year  advances  could  be  made  to  one  or  more 
nonprofit  private  programs  to  cover  students 
in  that  State.  Advances  could  be  made  to 
both  State  and  private  funds  If  necessary  in 
order  to  assure  that  students  at  every  eligible 
institution  have  access  through  such  In.stitu- 
tlon  to  a  student  loan  Insurance  progr.im. 
Advances  and  repayments  under  this  sub- 
section win  be  upon  terms  and  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner.  The  $1,- 
875,000  authorized  for  advances  to  State  and 
nonprofit  private  programs  under  subsection 
(a)  is  to  be  allocated  among  the  States  in 
proportion  to  their  population  aged  18  to  22 
inclusive,  but  with  no  State  receiving  less 
than  ilO.OOO. 

BECTIO|^4.    EFFECT    OF    ADEQUATE    NON-FEDERAL 
^  PROGRAMS 

This  section  prohibits  the  Commissioner 
from  issuing  insurance  certificates  to  lend- 
ers in  a  State  when  he  determines  that  every 
eligible  institution  has  reasonable  access  in 
that  State  to  either  a  State  or  private  non- 
profit program  covered  by  an  agreement  un- 
der section  9(b). 

SECTION    5.    SCOPE    AND    DURATION    OF    LOAN- 
INSURANCE    PROGRAMS 

Subsection  (a)  limits  the  total  principle 
amount  of  new  loans  made  (and  Installments 
paid  pursuant  to  lines  of  credit)  to  students 
covered  by  Insurance  under  this  act  to  $75 
million,  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  In  1966  and 
In  each  of  the  2  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
Thereafter,  insurance  under  this  act  may  be 
granted  only  for  loans  made  (or  for  loan  in- 
stallments paid  pursuant  to  lines  of  credit) 
to  enable  students,  who  have  obtained  the 
prior  Insured  loans  under  this  act,  to  con- 
tinue or  complete  their  education  program: 
but  no  Insurance  may  be  granted  for  any  loan 
made  or  Installment  paid  after  June  30.  1972. 

Subsection  (b)  permits  the  Commissioner 
to  assign  insurance  quqtas  to  States,  areaa 
or  eligible  lenders. 

SECTION    6.    LIMITATIONS    ON    INDIVIDUAL    LOANS 
AND    ON    INSURANCE 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  limits  the 
amount  of  insured  loans  made  to  a  student 
to  $1,000  in  the  aggregate  to  any  student  in 
any  academic  year  or  its  equivalent.  The 
overall  amount  of  Insurance  on  the  unpaid 
principal  of  loans  may  not  at  any  time  ex- 
ceed $2,000  for  any  student. 

Under  subsection  (b)  the  liability  of  the 
United  States  on  an  Insured  loan  is  limited 
to  the  amount  of  unpaid  principal  and  does 
not  extend  to  accrued  interest. 

SECTION    7.    SOURCES    OF   FUNDS 

This  section  permits  Insurance  of  loans 
made  from  funds  held  in  trust  or  a  slmll&f 
capacity. 
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SECTION    8.    ELIGIBILITY  OF  STUDENT  BORROWERS 
AND  TERMS  OF  STtJDENT  LOANS 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  provides 
that  loans  are  insurable  only  if  they  meet 
the  following  conditions:  The  borrower  must 
be  accepted  for  enrollment  or  be  In  good 
standing  at  an  eligible  institution,  must  car- 
ry at  least  half  of  the  normal  full-time  work- 
load, and  must  provide  the  lender  with  the 
institution's  statement  of  tuition,  fees,  and 
estimated  room  and  board. 

The  loan  must  be  evidenced  by  an  insured 
note,  which  may  be  required  to  be  endorsed 
only  if  necessary  to  create  a  binding  obliga- 
tion. Periodic  installments  of  principal  on 
the  loan  need  not  be  paid  but  interest  shall 
accrue  and  be  paid  during  any  period  (1) 
during  which  the  borrower  is  pursuing  a 
full-time  course  of  study  at  an  institution 
of  higher  education  or  at  a  comparable  in- 
stitution outside  the  United  States  approved 
by  the  Commissioner;  (2)  or  for  a  period  not 
in  excess  of  3  years  during  which  the  bor- 
rower is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces;  or 
(3)  not  in  excess  of  3  years  during  which  the 
borrower  is  in  service  as  a  volunteer  under 
the  Peace  Corps  Act.  Such  a  suspension  of 
principal  repayments  shall  not  be  Included 
in  determining  the  6-year  to  9-year  repay- 
ment periods. 

Interest  on  the  loan  cannot  exceed  the  rate 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  for  the  geo- 
graphical area,  and  is  payable  over  the  period 
of  the  loan  unless  the  note  provides  for  de- 
ferral of  interest  not  paid  under  section  9 
until  the  first  payment  of  principal.  The 
lender  must  agree  not  to  try  to  collect  from 
the  borrower  interest  payable  by  the  Com- 
missioner under  section  9.  The  note  must 
permit  the  borrower  to  accelerate  repayment. 

Subsection  (b)  limits  the  interest  rate  on 
Insured  loans  to  6  percent  except  that  under 
certain  exceptional  circumstances  the  rate 
may  be  as  high  as  7  percent. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  a  minimum  an- 
nual repayment  by  a  borrower  on  all  of  his 
loans  insured  by  the  Commissioner  under 
this  part  of  $360  for  the  balance  of  all  such 
loans  or  his  outstanding  balance,  whichever 
Is  less. 

SECTION    9.    FEDERAL    PAYMENTS    TO    REDUCE 
STUDENT    INTEREST     COSTS 

This  section  directs  the  Commissioner  to 
make  payments  to  holders  of  insured  stu- 
dent loans  to  reduce  student  Interest  costs. 
A  student  whose  adjusted  family  income  Is 
less  than  515.000,  and  v;ho  has  received  a 
loan  Insured  tmder  this  act  or  under  a  State 
or  nonprofit  private  program  and  meets  its 
standards,  will  be  entitled  to  have  paid  on 
his  behalf  to  the  holder  of  the  loan,  over  the 
period  of  the  loan,  a  portion  of  the  interest 
on  the  loan.  In  order  to  entitle  the  student 
borrowers  to  the  benefit  of  the  interest  sub- 
sidy with  respect  to  loans  insured  by  any 
State  or  private  nonprofit  private  program, 
such  program  must,  after  June  30,  1967,  have 
an  agreement  meeting  all  the  requirements 
provided  in  section  9(C)  concerning  the 
terms  of  the  loan  Insurance  programs.  Dur- 
ing the  transitional  period  prior  to  July  1, 
1967,  such  program  must  only  meet  the 
standards  limiting  the  interest  rate  to  no 
higher  than  6  percent  yearly  on  the  unpaid 
principal  balance  of  the  loan  and  the  pro- 
vision that  repayment  of  the  insured  loans 
shall  not  be  required  to  begin  earlier  than 
60  days  after  the  student  ceases  to  pursue 
his  course  of  study  at  an  eligible  Institution. 
(Adjusted  family  income  will  be  determined 
as  of  the  time  of  execution  of  the  loan  note 
and  will  be  determined  under  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner  which  will  take  into  ac- 
count appropriate  factors  such  as  family 
size.) 

The  payment  a  student  is  entitled  to  have 
made  on  his  behalf  under  this  section  will, 
during  the  period  which  precedes  the  repay- 


ment period  of  the  loan,  be  equal  to  the 
total  amount  of  the  interest  which  accrues 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  repayment 
period,  and  will,  during  the  repa3rment  pe- 
riod, be  equal  to  3  percent  per  annum  of  the 
unpaid  principal  amount  of  the  loan.  How- 
ever, the  payment  may  not  exceed,  for  any 
period,  the  amount  of  interest,  which  (but 
for  such  payment)  would  be  actually  pay- 
able by  the  student,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion Interest  payments  on  his  behalf  for 
that  period  under  any  State  or  private  loan 
insurance  program.  The  holder  of  an  in- 
sured loan  will  have  a  contractual  right,  as 
against  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  by  the 
Commissioner  the  portion  of  Interest  which 
has  been  determined  under  this  section. 
The  Commissioner  will  prescribe  the  man- 
ner of  payment  and  the  form  of  certain  re- 
ports to  be  made  by  the  holder  of  the  loan. 
Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  sets  forth 
the  conditions  under  which  students  whose 
loans  are  insured  under  State  or  private  pro- 
grams will  receive  payments  to  reduce  their 
interest  costs  under  this  section.  Any  State 
or  any  nonprofit  private  institution  or  or- 
ganization which  has  a  student  loan  insur- 
ance program  may  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Commissioner  to  permit  students 
w^ho  receive  loans  which  are  insured  under 
its  program  to  have  made  on  their  behalf 
payments  under  subsection  (a),  if  the  Com- 
missioner determines  that  the  insurance  pro- 
gram— 

(A)  authorizes  the  insurance  of  up  to  $1,000 
In  loans  per  student  per  academic  year; 

(B)  authorizes  the  insurance  of  loans  to 
any  individual  student  for  at  least  2  academic 
years  of  study; 

(C)  provides  that  (1)  the  student  borrower 
may  accelerate  v/ithout  penalty  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  an  insured  loan,  (ii)  the  period 
of  any  Insured  loan  may  not  exceed  9  years 
from  the  date  of  execution  of  the  note  evi- 
dencing of  the  loan,  and  (ill)  the  note  con- 
tain certain  default  provisions  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner's  regulations; 

(D)  subject  to  the  preceding  subparagraph, 
provides  that.  If  a  student's  insured  loans 
held  by  any  one  person  exceed  $1,000,  then 
repayment  of  such  loans  will  be  in  install- 
ments over  a  period  of  not  less  than  3  years 
nor  more  than  6  years  beginning  between  9 
months  and  1  year  after  the  student  ceases 
to  pursue  a  full-time  course  of  study  at  an 
eligible  institution  (except  that  If  the  pro- 
gram provides  for  the  insurance  of  loans  for 
part-time  study  at  eligible  institutions,  the 
repayment  period  will  begin  between  9 
months  and  1  year  after  the  student  ceases 
to  carry  at  least  one-half  the  normad  full- 
time  academic  workload) ; 

(E)  limits  Interest  (exclusive  of  the  insur- 
ance premium)  to  6  percent  per  annum  on 
the  unpaid  principal  balance  of  the  loan; 

(F)  insures  at  least  90  percent  of  the  un- 
paid principal  of  loans  insured  under  the 
program; 

(G)  does  not  provide  for  collection  of  an 
excessive  insurance  premitim; 

(H)  provides  that  the  benefits  of  the  loan 
insurance  program  will  not  be  denied  any 
student  because  of  his  family  income  or  lack 
of  need,  if  his  adjusted  family  income  is  less 
than  $15,000; 

(I)  provides  that  a  student  may  obtain 
insurance  under  the  program  for  a  loan  for 
any  year  of  study  at  an  eligible  institution; 
and 

(J)  provides,  in  the  case  of  a  State  pro- 
gram, that  the  program  will  be  administered 
by  a  single  State  agency,  or  by  one  or  more 
nonprofit  private  institutions  or  organiza- 
tions under  the  supervision  of  such  an 
agency. 

Agreements  under  this  subsection  will  re- 
quire reports  and  have  certain  other  provi- 
sions necessary  to  carry  out  this  act. 


SECTION  10.    DIRECT  LOANS 

This  section  permits  the  Commissioner  to 
make  direct  loans  to  students,  otherwise  eligi- 
ble for  instu-ed  loans,  to  whom  lenders  will 
not  make  insurable  loans  at  or  below  the 
maximum  rate  of  interest  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  8(a)  for  the  area 
where  the  borrower  resides.  Direct  loans 
bear  interest  at  the  maximum  rate  of  interest 
prescribed  for  such  area,  and  to  the  extent 
practicable,  will  be  made  on  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  are  required  for  Insured 
loans.  The  authorization  for  this  section  Is 
limited  to  $1  million  yearly. 

SECTION    11.    CERTIFICATES  OF  INSURANCE 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  INSURANCE 

This  section  details  the  method  by  which 
an  eligible  lender  obtains  insurance  on  a  stu- 
dent loan.  Subsection  (a)  provides  that 
loans  which  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
act  may  be  Insured  after  they  are  made,  on 
application  by  the  lender,  but  that  the  Com- 
missioner on  application  may  make  an  ad- 
vance commitment  to  insure  a  proposed  loan 
or  line  of  credit.  Subsection  (b)  prescribes 
another  alternative  under  which  the  Com- 
missioner may  issue  to  eligible  lenders  cer- 
tificates of  comprehensive  Insurance  coverage 
which  would  Insure  all  Insurable  loans  made 
by  a  lender  during  a  period  and  up  to  an 
amount  specified  In  the  certificate.  Subsec- 
tion (c)  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to 
charge  a  yearly  insurance  premium  of  up  td 
one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  the  principal  of  an  insured  loan. 

Suboections  (d)  and  (e)  relate  to  assign- 
ment and  consolidation  of  insured  obliga- 
tions. 

SECTION   12.    PROCEDURE  ON  DEFAULT,  DEATH,  OR 
DISABILITY  OF  STUDENT 

This  section  sets  out  the  procedure  by 
which  eligible  lenders  (and  their  assignees) 
collect  any  amounts  for  which  the  United 
States  Is  liable  by  reason  of  the  default, 
death,  or  disability  of  the  borrower.  The 
Commissioner  may  forebear  his  collection 
rights  (under  the  subrogation  provisions  of 
the  section)  in  the  case  of  deceased  or  dis- 
abled borrowers. 

SECTION    13.    INSURANCE   FUND   ' 

This  section  establishes  a  student  loan  in- 
surance fund  into  which  will  be  deposited 
amounts  appropriated  under  the  authority 
of  section  2(b)  (1),  insurance  premiums,  and 
amounts  recovered  by  the  Commissioner  from 
defaulted  borrowers.  All  payments  in  con- 
nection with  the  default  of  loans  insured 
under  the  act  will  be  paid  from  the  fund, 
and  in  the  event  that  the  moneys  in  the  fund 
are  not  sufficient  to  make  such  payments  the 
Commissioner  may  obtain  additional  rhoneys 
by  issuing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
notes  or  other  obligations  as  a  public  debt 
transaction. 

SECTION  14.  LEGAL  POWERS  AND  RESPONSIBrLrriES 

This  section  authorizes  the  Commissioner, 
in  carrying  out  the  act,  to  make  regulations, 
sue  and  be  sued,  prescribe  and  modify  the 
terms  of  Insurance  contracts,  perml.;  the 
modification  of  student  loan  agreements,  and 
to  settle  Insurance  claims.  The  Commis- 
sioner's financial  operations  are  subject  to 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act. 

SECTION  15.    ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  INSXTRED 
LOANS  TO  VOCATIONAL  STUDENTS 

This  section  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish 
in  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Insured  Loans  to  Vocational  Students. 
The  Council  would  consist  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, who  would  be  chairman,  and  eight 
other  members.  Including  persons  represent- 
ing State  and  private  nonprofit  loan  insur- 
ance programs,  financial  and  credit  institu- 
tions, and  eligible  institutions.    The  Council 
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would  advise  the  Commissioner  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  general  regulations,  and  with  re- 
spect to  ix>llcy  matters  arising  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Act. 

SECTION  16.  PARTI'  rPATION  BY  FEDERAL  CP.EDIT 
UNIONS  IN  lEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  PRIVATE  STU- 
DENT LOAN  INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

This  section  permits  Federal  credit  unions 
to  use  up  to  5  percent  oi  their  assets  for 
making  to  their  members  student  loans  in- 
sured under  this  act  or  under  certain  State 
or  private  loan  insurance  programs. 

SECTION  17.    DEFINITIONS  FOR  REDUCED-INTEREST 
STUDENT  LOAN   INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

This  section  defines,  for  purposes  of  this 
act.  the  term  "eligible  institution,"  "eligible 
lender,"  and  "line  of  credit." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
full  committee  itself  enthusiastically 
support  my  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dom- 
iNicKl  made  a  statement  in  committee 
on  behalf  of  a  possible  modification  of 
the  bill.  I  hope  that  he  will  make  the 
same  statement  for  the  sake  of  legisla- 
tive history  today  and  any  other  action 
that  he  may  wish  the  Senate  to  take  on 
it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  T  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  shall 
then  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  ProutyL  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  Tydit;cs],  and  finally  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  YarborotjghI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  the  Record  to  show  my  strong  com- 
mendation of  the  leadership  shown  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse!  in  guidinrr  the  bill  through  the 
committee,  in  having  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  House  bill  made,  and  in 
bringing  it  to  the  floor  for  passage. 

I  should  also  like  the  Record  to  show 
my  strong  commendation  of  the  action 
in  the  Hou.<=e  of  Representatives  of  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  Represent- 
ative John  Dent,  who  has  been  a  real 
leader  in  the  field  of  upgrading  voca- 
tional education,  and  seeing  to  it  that  the 
yoimg  Americans  who  enter  the  voca- 
tional education  field  are  given  the  same 
educational  opportunities  as  are  made 
available  to  those  who  go  to  liberal  arts 
colleges.  I  think  Representative  Dent 
Is  to  be  highly  commended  for  his  ac- 
tivities in  that  regard. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Vocational  Student  Loan  Insirr- 
ance  Act  of  19G5  is  a  bill  designed  to  help 
the  more  than  half  of  our  young  people 
who  do  not  go  on  to  college  after  gradu- 
ation from  high  school. 

The  bill  would  establish  reduced  in- 
terest insured  and  direct  loan  programs 
for  those  who  wish  to  take  courses  at 
business,  trade,  technical,  and  other  vo- 
cational schools. 

In  passing  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
we  have  already  made  this  type  of  as- 
sistance available  to  the  college  or  uni- 
versity student.  To  do  less  for  young- 
sters who  wish  to  attend  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness school   would   be   to   discriminate 


against  those  who  prefer  the  service  or 
technical  occupations. 

Boys  and  girls  who  take  vocational 
training  are  for  the  most  part  very  seri- 
ous and  dedicated  students.  One  survey 
indicated  that  85  percent  of  the  trade, 
67  percent  of  the  business,  and  79  percent 
of  the  technical  school  students  complete 
their  training. 

The  survey  went  on  to  demonstrate 
that  95  percent  of  the  young  men  and 
women  who  completed  training  and 
sought  employment  found  it. 

When  we  make  it  possible  for  recent 
high  school  graduates  to  borrow  money 
to  go  to  trade,  technical,  or  business 
schools,  we  not  only  help  them,  but  we 
help  the  country  by  fighting  the  unem- 
ployment problem  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 

Without  vocational  or  college  training, 
today's  boy  or  girl  is  at  a  loss  in  our  com- 
plex and  dynamic  society. 

All  the  data  your  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  has  been  able  to 
gather  demonstrates  that  most  students 
at  trade,  technical,  and  business  schools 
come  from  families  of  a  lower  income 
background.  1'his  being  true,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  youngster  to  borrow  money 
and  it  was  the  object  of  the  committee  in 
reporting  this  bill  to  encourage  commer- 
cial sources  to  make  more  loans  avail- 
able. I  think  the  loan  insurance  features 
oC  the  legislation  will  do  just  that. 

A  survey  brought  to  light  the  fact  that 
many  trade-technical  school  students  are 
skimping  on  their  diet  and  housing  costs 
hoping  to  squeeze  by  until  they  finish 
training.  A  survey  which  covered  nearly 
2.000  students  showed  that  55  percent  of 
the  youngsters  had  food  costs  amounting 
to  less  than  S15  per  week  and  44  percent 
kept  their  housing  costs  below  $10  per 
week. 

It  was  revealed  to  the  committee  that 
in  one  area  of  the  country,  41  percent  of 
trade-technical  school  students  were 
working  either  part  time  or  full  time 
while  attending  school  and  34  percent 
received  no  financial  help  from  their 
parents. 

In  a  word.  Mr.  President,  the  national 
vocational  student  loan  insurance  bill  is 
not  only  a  good  piece  of  legislation,  it  is  a 
necessary-  piece  of  legislation. 

The  bill  would  allow  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  aid  the  vocationally 
oriented  student  at  least  four  ways.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  Commis- 
sioner could: 

First.  Encourage  States  and  nonprofit 
private  institutions  and  organizations  to 
establish  adequate  loan  insurance  pro- 
grams for  students  in  eligible  institutions; 

Second.  Provide  a  Federal  program  of 
student  loan  insurance  for  students  who 
deserve  reasonable  access  to  State  or 
private  nonprofit  programs  of  student 
loan  insurance; 

Third.  Pay  a  portion  of  the  interest 
on  such  loans  to  qualified  students  while 
undertaking  study:  and 

Fourth.  Make  direct  loans  to  any  stu- 
dent eligible  for  an  Insured  loan  if  In- 
sured loans  are  not  available  at  reason- 
able rates  of  interest  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 


Mr.  President,  the  test  of  a  free  society 
is  how  much  will  it  do  to  make  the  future 
better  than  the  present  by  planning  for 
the  needs  of  new  generations.  We  can 
meet  this  test  and  the  pending  legisla- 
tion will  aid  us  in  this  objective.  I  urge 
that  it  be  passed  unanimously  by  the 
Senate. 

In  closing  these  brief  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  Charles  Lee  and 
Jack  Forsythe  and  to  Steve  Kurzman  and 
Roy  Millenson,  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority staff  members  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  for  their 
able  guidance  and  assistance  in  develop- 
ing and  advancing  this  legislation. 

And  I  should  like  to  make  mention  as 
well  of  the  splended  contribution  made 
by  Dick  Fulton  who  represents  the  United 
Business  Schools  Association.  He  is  al- 
v.ays  willing  at  a  moment's  notice  to  en- 
lighten Members  of  Congress  on  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  business  schools  and 
youngsters  who  attend  them,  and  with- 
out his  effective  support  the  legislation  to 
aid  business,  trade,  technical,  and  other 
vocational  students  might  have  been  left 
lingering  in  committee. 

The  business  schools  of  America  can 
be  proud  of  Dick  Fulton,  and  I  want  to 
express  to  him  and  to  Bader  Brouilette, 
of  Champlain  College  in  Burlington,  Vt., 
my  heartfelt  thanks  for  their  advice  and 
counsel. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  and  its 
able  chairman,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  as  well 
as  the  full  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  deserve  a  special  commenda- 
'tion  for  their  work  in  reporting  out  H.R. 
7743.  the  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965. 

Previous  congressional  efforts  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  of  America's  youth 
have  been  centered  around  aid  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  aid 
to  colleges  and  universities.  These  pro- 
grams were  much  needed,  indeed  they 
were  long  overdue.  However,  in  our  de- 
sire to  aid  all  of  our  young  people  to  ac- 
quire an  education  consonant  with  their 
aptitudes  and  their  ambitions,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  less  than 
half  of  our  young  people  go  on  to  col- 
lege. Motivation  of  our  youth  to  seek 
the  benefits  of  f  lu^ther  education  remains 
a  pressing  concern.  Yet  perhaps  the 
most  strongly  motivated  of  the  students 
who  seek  postsecondary  education  are 
the  career-oriented  students  who  seekV) 
further  their  education  at  specialty 
schools,  with  courses  directly  related  to 
their  occupational  goals. 

This  program  of  low-interest  loans  to 
students  who  wish  to  proceed  to  post- 
secondary  vocational  and  technical 
schools  will  fill  a  much  needed  gap  in  our 
overall  program  of  educational  assist- 
ance. 

At  present,  and  increasingly  In  the 
future,  our  society  will  have  need  of  large 
numbers  of  skilled  technicians  to  per- 
form the  increasingly  complex  opera- 
tions which  the  smooth  running  of  our 
industrial  machinery  requires.  This  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  vocational  and  technical 
school  students  will  enable  us  to  train  the 
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large  numbers  of  skilled  technicians  and 
craftsmen  which  our  society  requires, 
and  in  so  doing,  will  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  majority  of  our  young  peo- 
ple who  do  not  goon  to  college. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  additional 
point  which  bears  mentioning.  We  have 
become  increasingly  aware  of  late  of  the 
grave  problems  which  confront  those  of 
our  young  people  who  are  born  and 
reared  in  the  pockets  of  poverty  in  our 
midst.  Our  economic  opportunity  pro- 
gram, aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  our  higher  education  pro- 
gram are  all  designed  to  come  to  grips 
with  some  of  these  problems.  By  this 
time  in  our  history,  each  of  us  realizes 
that  much  of  the  strength  and  vitality 
of  our  Nation  depends  upon  our  ability 
to  confront  the  poverty,  the  rootlessness, 
the  hopelessness  which  afflicts  so  many  of 
our  young  people  in  portions  of  Ap- 
palachia,  and  the  dark  ghettoes  of  our 
large  cities.  For  many  of  their  elderp, 
one  can  only  try  to  lessen  somewhat 
burdens  which  seem  near  intolerable. 
But  for  the  youth  there  is  hope.  One  of 
the  traditional  American  grounds  for 
hope  in  the  future  has  been  the  prospect 
of  education  for  one's  children. 

This  program  of  loan  assistance  to  the 
vocationally  oriented  student,  on  much 
the  same  basis  as  equivalent  financial 
assistance  to  the  college  or  university 
student,  together  with  the  increased  Fed- 
eral, State,  local  and  individual  commit- 
ment to  education,  will  enable  students 
of  many  diverse  backgrounds  and  Incli- 
nations to  proceed  to  the  postsecondary 
educational  institutions  of  their  choice, 
with  the  aid  of  a  government  dedicated 
to  the  task  of  providing  the  opportunity 
for  every  student  to  develop  to  the  limits 
of  his  ambition  and  ability. 

BOUNDING  OUT  OUR  PROGRAMS  OF  AtD  TO  VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  WFTH  H.R.  7743  FOR  STU- 
DENT LOANS  AND  INSUKFD  LOANS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  an  Increasingly  technological  age,  our 
labor  force  has  for  many  years  been  im- 
dergoing  a  transformation  from  low  skill 
to  high  skill.  To  operate  the  complex 
machinery  used  in  every  field  from  heavy 
industry  to  medicine,  skilled  workers  are 
needed. 

The  1965  manpower  report  of  the 
President  tells  us: 

The  fastest  growing  occupations  during 
the  next  decade  will  continue  to  be  the 
professional  and  technical,  service,  and 
clerical  occupations. 

It  is  the  latter  three  groups  which  are 
affected  by  this  bill,  which  aids  students 
to  attend  postsecondary  business,  trade, 
technical,  and  other  vocational  schools. 

In  response  to  this  need.  Congress  has 
already  enacted  much  legislation  to  fur- 
ther vocational  education.  The  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  provides 
funds  to  the  States  to  assist  in  main- 
taining, extending,  and  improving  pro- 
grams of  vocational  education  for 
persons  of  all  ages.  The  Manpower  De- 
'•elopment  and  Training  Act  provides  oc- 
cupational training  for  unemployed  peo- 
ple, and  gives  them  enough  money  so 
they  can  get  by  while  they  are  under- 
going their  training.  The  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  provided  similar  training  for 
Unemployed    persons     from     depressed 
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areas.  The  Job  Corps  and  work  train- 
ing programs  provide  vocational  train- 
ing and  work  experience  for  young  peo- 
ple who  come  from  financially  and  edu- 
cationally deprived  backgrounds. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  help  those  who 
come  from  a  somewhat  higher  financial 
background  than  those  who  were  the 
prime  targets  of  the  previously  enacted 
legislation.  People  from  middle  income 
backgrounds  frequently  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  finance  the  expenses  involved 
in  vocational  education.  The  cost  of  edu- 
cation is  an  unusually  large  part  of  the 
budget  of  a  middle-income  family,  and 
being  a  relatively  short  run  expenditure 
in  terms  of  the  nvunber  of  years  per 
child  which  the  family  must  imdergo  the 
expense,  it  is  a  considerable  disruption 
to  the  family's  normal  pattern  of  life. 
The  most  advisable  way  of  solving  this 
problem  is  for  such  middle-income  fam- 
ilies to  borrow  money,  so  that  the  ex- 
pense can  be  spread  over  a  term  of  years 
rather  than  being  borne  all  at  one  time. 
But  the  terms  of  loans  available  now  de- 
feat the  purpose  for  which  they  might 
be  used.  The  repayment  period  is  usually 
so  short  that  a  family  is  not  able  to 
phase  the  burden  of  repayment  out  for 
much  longer  than  a  year. 

This  bill  will  authorize  a  loan  program 
which,  if  it  works  as  it  is  supposed  to, 
will  give  people  ready  access  to  loans, 
with  a  reasonable  payback  period.  I 
would  have  preferred  adding  this  cate- 
gory of  loans  to  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  rather  than  bringing  it  out  in 
its  present  form.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Education  Subcommittee,  I  shall 
review  the  progress  of  this  program 
closely  in  order  to  bring  to  light  any 
abuses  which  may  occur. 

But  I  am  happy  to  add  my  vote  to  a 
program  which  will  round  out  a  series 
of  bills  to  aid  vocational  education  and 
by  so  doing,  provide  a  labor  force  trained 
and  willing  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
future. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  I  started  ex- 
plaining the  pending  legislation,  which 
is  the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan 
Insurance  Act  of  1965,  before  I  noticed 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  had  left 
the  Chamber.  I  had  previously  seen  him 
on  the  floor. 

I  said  to  the  Senate,  as  the  Record  will 
show,  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
might  vv^ish  to  make  a  statement  and 
might  wish  to  offer  an  amendment,  that 
he  had  discussed  an  amendment  in  the 
committee,  but  I  wanted  him  to  state  It 
for  the  Senate,  so  that  he  might  make 
whatever  comment  he  wished  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  the  subcommittee 
chairman.  I  went  down  and  hopefully 
tried  to  get  something  to  eat,  and  man- 
aged to  finish  one  cup  of  soup  before  be- 
ing summoned  back  here,  so  I  am  some- 
what himgry. 

I  wish  to  start  by  congratulating  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  the  stafif,  and  the 
committee  as  a  whole,  upon  the  bill.  I 
think  we  are  dealing,  in  the  vocational 
education  field,  with  one  of  the  most 
important  matters  with  which  our  coun- 


try Is  faced.  One  of  the  cries  which  we 
hear  from  industry  throughout  the  coim- 
try  is  "We  have  jobs  available,  but  no 
personnel  qualified  to  fill  them."  To  the 
extent  that  students  can  get  the  neces- 
sary technical  trade  school  education  to 
qualify  them  for  such  jobs,  we  are  going 
to  be  assisting  not  only  the  imemploy- 
ment  situation,  but  also  the  industrial 
capacity  of  our  Nation.  So  it  seems  to  me 
the  bill  before  us  is  of  vast  importance 
on  a  nationwide  basis,  both  to  the  people 
directly  involved  and  to  the  coimtry  as 
a  whole. 

Secondly,  I  think  that  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  added  to  the 
House  bill  in  order  to  conform  it  with 
the  loan  insurance  provisions  in  the 
Higher  Education  Act  are  very  helpful. 
I  am  reluctant,  however,  to  refrain  en- 
tirely from  commenting  upon  or  ques- 
tioning the  Senator  from  Oregon  about 
the  direct  Federal  loan  program. 

All  the  information  we  liave  received 
to  date  in  the  educational  field,  at  least 
of  which  I  have  been  aware,  has  been 
based  on  the  thought  that  if  we  can 
provide  insurance  for  local  loan  pur- 
poses, the  loans,  either  coming  from 
school  funds,  institutional  funds,  private 
finance  funds  or  some  other  mechanism, 
will  multiply  the  value  of  the  tax  dollar 
put  up  for  these  loans  12  V2  times  so  that 
for  every  insurance  dollar  provided,  there 
will  be  $12.50  worth  of  money  available 
for  loans. 

In  the  Higher  Education  Act  recently 
debated  and  passed  by  the  Senate,  and 
upon  which  a  conference  will  be  held 
tomorrow,  there  are  no  direct  loan  pro- 
visions, as  I  recall.  I  know  there  are 
extensive  loan  provisions.  I  think,  for 
example,  $195  million  of  taxpayers'  funds 
is  to  be  appropriated  in  loans  for  the 
year  1968,  imder  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  program.  My  question  is, 
Is  this  the  proper  approach  for  the  vo- 
cational field? 

I  realize  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  been  trying  his  best  to  conform 
this  bill  to  the  education  acts  which  are 
now  in  existence,  and  that  perhaps  one  of 
the  reasons  why  this  provision  was  left 
in  the  bill  is  because  we  have  a  direct 
loan  program  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  at  the  present  time. 

But  I  should  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  to  my  fellow  Senators  that 
if  that  $195  million  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  had  not  been  used 
for  direct  loan  funds,  but  had  been  used 
to  insure  the  private  financing  of  similar 
amounts  of  loans  at  similar  interest 
rates,  we  would  have  multiplied  that 
amount  of  money  by  12V^,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  insurance  program,  and 
thus  created  a  far  greater  opportunity 
for  young  men  and  young  women  to  take 
advantage  of  the  loan  provisions  of  the 
two  bills. 

Although  I  realize  that  in  the  pending 
bill  the  program  is  restricted  to  $1  mil- 
lion, and  although  I  realize  that  It  Is 
stated  that  this  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  men  and  young  women  who  are 
unable  to  get  insured  loans  in  their  local 
communities,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  few 
questions.  First,  In  what  communities 
would  It  be  impossible  for  students  to  get 
an  insured  loan?    Is  there  any  evidence 
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on  this  subject  at  all?  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon  if  any  such 
evidence  was  presented  at  our  hearings. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  all  I  can 
say  is  that,  as  I  said  in  committee,  the 
Department  very  strongly  felt  that  the 
provision  for  a  million  dollars  should  be 
made  available  for  this  new  program.  It 
is  not  intended  to  make  these  loans  un- 
less the  students  finds  it  impossible  to 
get  a  loan  under  the  private  auspices  of 
lending  institutions  in  his  community. 
The  Department  feels  that  the  provision 
ought  to  be  contained  in  the  bill.  As  the 
Senator  has  indicated,  this  is  in  parallel 
with  the  existing  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  program. 

I  have  tried  to  bring  out  a  bill  that 
would  offer  to  vocational  students  the 
same  type  of  financial  aid  we  offer  under 
title  IV-B  of  H.R.  9567  and  title  II  of  the 
NDEA  program  to  college  and  university 
students. 

I  have  a  brief  statement  that  I  should 
like  to  make  at  this  point.  It  deals  with 
a  part  of  the  Senator's  question.  It  out- 
lines my  position  on  the  direct  loan  pro- 
visions. After  I  have  read  the  statement, 
the  Senator  may  wish  to  ask  me  further 
questions  on  the  basis  of  my  statement.  I 
should  like  to  put  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
the  floor  to  the  Senator  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  partly  in  answer 
to  the  Senator's  question. 

Let  me  explain  the  justification  for 
this  direct  loan  provision,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  insured  loan  program  in  the 
higher  education  bill  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  contain — as  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI  has  just 
pointed  out — similar  new  authority. 

There  is  a  vital  difference  between  this 
and  the  higher  education  program,  be- 
cause students  who  would  benefit  under 
the  higher  education  bill  already  have 
access  to  direct  loans  from  their  own  in- 
stitutions in  the  form  of  loans  under  title 
II  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  Most  of  these  universities  have 
their  own  loan  programs.  We  do  not 
find  it  in  connection  with  most  eligible 
institutions  with  which  we  are  dealing 
under  the  bill. 

While  the  eligibility  of  institutions 
which  may  participate  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  program  will  be 
broadened  under  the  amended  definition 
contained  in  both  the  Senate-  and  House- 
passed  versions  of  the  higher  education 
bill  to  include  nonprofit  schools  offering 
vocational  training,  the  large  number  of 
proprietary  vocational  schools  will  still 
not  be  eligible  because  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  limitation  to  pub- 
lic and  other  nonprofit  institutions. 

The  committee  believes  that  it  is  highly 
important  loans  be  available  for  all  voca- 
tionally oriented  students  who  are  seek- 
ing to  improve  themselves  by  undertak- 
ing useful  training.  These  loans  are  in- 
vestments in  the  future  of  our  young 
people.  Their  record  of  repayment  is 
very  good. 

Thus,  while  we  expect  lending  insti- 
tutions to  recognize  the  soundness  of  the 
students'  investment  in  themselves,  and 
to  make  loans  available  in  all  areas  of  the 
Nation  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 


undertaking  training  in  vocational 
schools,  the  committee,  nevertheless, 
feels  that  standby  authority  should  be 
provided  so  that,  if  in  any  part  of  this 
country  insured  loans  are  not  available 
at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  can  directly  lend 
to  these  students.  This  is  standby  au- 
thority designed  to  leave  no  student, 
whether  he  lives  in  the  mountains  of 
West  Virginia  or  the  largest  cities  of  our 
Nation,  without  the  means  to  go  on  to 
school  based  upon  his  selection  of  the 
kind  of  education  he  desires,  and  his 
capacity.  If,  through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  such  a  student  cannot  obtain  an 
insured  loan  under  the  terms  of  this  leg- 
islation from  a  local  lending  institution, 
the  Federal  Crovernment  should  provide 
him  with  a  direct  loan.  The  cost  of  this 
provision  is  modest:  $1  million  would  be 
authorized  for  direct  loans  for  each  of 
the  next  5  years. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado that  it  Is  not  contemplated  that  the 
$1  million  will  be  used  unless  the  oflBce 
of  education  finds  there  are  a  given  num- 
ber of  students  in  an  area  who  cannot 
get  insured  loans  from  so-called  private 
lending  institutions,  or  finds  that  loans 
offered  are  at  unreasonable  rates  of  in- 
terest. Under  those  circumstances,  then 
the  standby  authority  of  not  more  than 
$1  million  will  be  made  available  to  the 
students  under  the  direct  loan  provision, 
to  provide  them  with  a  limited  benefit 
such  as  is  already  in  existence  for  other 
students  whose  needs  are  provided  for 
in  the  National  Defen.se  Education  Act, 
title  II. 

That  is  the  philosophy  and  theory  of 
the  bill. 

For  the  purposes  of  making  legislative 
history,  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  going 
to  be  unaware  of  the  policy  which  the 
Department  carries  out  in  regard  to  this 
provision.  I  say  to  the  Department  now, 
as  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  that 
I  have  instructed  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  which  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado serves  as  a  distinguished  Member, 
to  maintain  surveillance  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program.  If  it  should 
develop  that  we  find  the  Department  is 
making  loans  when  the  student  could  get 
the  funds  from  so-called  private  lending 
Institutions,  under  the  procedures  of  the 
act,  we  will  have  a  "talk"  with  the  De- 
partment. As  the  Senator  knows,  those 
"talks"  can  always  lead  to  congressional 
action,  if  we  find  it  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
dedicated  men  and  women  In  the  de- 
partment, as  I  know  from  my  experience, 
and  I  believe  that  they  will  keep  faith 
with  the  legislative  intent  of  the  bill.  As 
a  matter  of  desired  public  policy,  I  feel 
it  is  right  for  the  agency  to  have  this 
standby  money  available  so  that  it  can 
proceed  immediately  to  the  assistance 
of  a  needy  student  if  he  cannot  secure  a 
private  loan  upon  reasonable  interest 
rates. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  asked  me 
whether  I  can  point  cut  anywhere  at  the 
present  time  where  a  student  cannot  ob- 
tain a  loan.  My  answer  is  that  I  can- 
not, but  the  record  made  in  the  hear- 
ings was  that  the  Department  feels  on 
the  basis  of  experience  under  the  Na- 


tional Defense  Education  Act  loans,  that 
those  situations  could  develop.  They 
wish  also  for  insured  loans  to  be  made 
available  to  the  students.  If  and  only 
if  this  situation  does  not  prevail  would 
the  student  be  able  to  obtain  loan  as- 
sistance through  a  direct  loan  from  the 
Government.  The  authority  is  to  be 
used  only  if  it  develops  to  be  necessary 
that  it  be  used.  That  is  the  philosophy 
of  the  bill,  and  I  believe  its  merits  far 
outweigh  the  point  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  makes,  although,  as  he  knows, 
in  committee  I  admitted  that  I  thought 
there  was  great  weight  to  what  he  said. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  JoR- 
DAN  of  Idaho  in  the  chair).  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  I 
had  intended  originally  to  submit  an 
amendment  to  strike  this  section  from 
the  bill.  Not  only  did  I  intend  to  do 
that,  but  I  also  intended  to  try  and  take 
the  $1  million  which  was  called  for  in 
the  direct  loan  section  and  place  it  in 
the  insured  loan  phase  where  it  would 
generate  $12.5  million.  However,  I  can 
also  say  that  in  the  short  time  I  had 
to  work  on  it,  neither  the  legislative 
counsel  nor  anyone  else  could  submit  an 
amendment  which  would  do  this  with- 
out having  to  rewrite  the  entire  bill.  The 
Senator  and  his  staff  have  been  very  able 
in  making  it  impossible  for  me  to  make 
this  is  a  real,  clean-cut  issue.  I  am  sure 
it  was  not  his  intention,  but  that  was  the 
result. 

I  do  not  wish  anyone  to  feel  that  I  am 
in  any  way  against  the  program.  I  have 
decided  as  best  I  can  that  if  we  can 
make  a  clear-cut  record — and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  helped  materially 
in  making  the  legislative  history — I  do 
not  believe,  that  at  this  time  there  is 
any  need  to  push  my  point.  I  realize 
that  this  issue  will  not  be  in  conference 
and  therefore  we  will  not  be  able  to  do 
anything  about  it,  but  I  feel  that  we  have 
made  the  legislative  history  here,  a  his- 
tory which  will  stand  up. 

In  that  connection,  I  note  that  the 
report  states,  on  page  2: 

The  terms  and  conditions  of  these  direct 
loans  shall  conform  as  nearly  as  practicable 
to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  loans  insured 
under  this  bill. 

This  being  the  case,  it  would  mean 
that  it  would  be  hard  for  the  Office  of 
Education,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
report  on  this  bill,  to  establish  a  new 
loan  program  in  their  office  and  create 
an  additional  degree  of  bureaucracy 
down  there,  which  is  the  inevitable 
nature  of  the  bureaucratic  process,  as 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  well 
know. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  the  Record  show 
that  that  is  certainly  not  contemplated 
by  the  committee.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  it  is  not  contemplated  by  the  De- 
partment, either. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  that; 
and  it  is  helpful.  On  page  6  of  the  re- 
port, there  is  quoted  at  length  the  justi- 
fication for  the  program  which  I  believe 


is  excellently  explained  by  Dr.  Kenneth 
Hoyt,  of  the  University  of  Iowa.  On 
page  6,  he  shows  from  his  study  that  34 
percent  of  the  students  now  going 
tlirough  vocational  training — and  he  in- 
terviewed only  a  sample  of  approxi- 
mately 1,800  students — 34  percent  were 
receiving  financial  help  from  their 
parents  while  66  percent  were  not. 

On  the  question  of  business  school 
students,  66  percent  were  receiving  some 
financial  help  from  their  parents,  and 
34  percent  were  not. 

I  believe  that  what  we  are  saying  here, 
in  effect,  is  that  wherever  students  can 
get  financial  help  outside  Government 
sources,  we  hope  that  they  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  is  con- 
templated; but  let  me  say  a  word  for 
the  Record  about  the  students  who  re- 
ceive help  from  their  parents.  In  many, 
many  instances,  they  are  receiving  help 
from  their  parents  because  of  their 
parents'  sacrifices  in  respect  to  the  rest 
of  the  family.  It  would  be  better  if  the 
parents  were  not  participating  and  if  the 
student  could  obtain  loan  assistance. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  the  report  that  a 
large  percentage  are  receiving  help  from 
their  parents,  which  does  not  mean  that 
the  parents,  necessarily,  can  in  every 
instance,  afford  that  help. 

But,  as  the  Senator  knows — and  we 
have  all  had  experience  with  this  prob- 
lem— many  parents  will  sacrifice  almost 
anything  to  get  their  childien  through 
school,  be  it  academic  or  vocational. 

What  I  am  hoping  is  that  in  many  of 
the  so-called  family  hardship  cases  the 
H  R.  7743  programs  will  bring  relief  not 
only  to  the  students,  but  to  the  parents, 
because  many  such  cases  are  deserving. 

We  seek  to  provide  insui'ed  loans 
whereby  private  lending  companies  will 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  students.  Fur- 
thermore— I  cannot  prove  it;  no  one 
can — the  direct  loan  provision  may  well 
be  an  inducement  to  private  lenders  to 
participate  in  the  insured  loan  program 
thus  making  sure  that  the  Government 
will  not  step  in.  The  $1  million  standby 
authorization  is  one  which  I  think  is 
going  to  be  noticed  by  lending  institu- 
lious.  If  they  know  that  money  is  avail- 
able for  use  of  students,  in  case  they  fail 
to  offer  financial  help,  they  may  be  more 
inclined  initially  to  make  loans  to  stu- 
dents. And  as  the  record  of  repayment 
turns  out  to  be  a  good  one — and  I  think 
we  shall  see  a  remarkable  one — the  pri- 
vate lending  sources  will  be  inclined  to 
make  more  and  more  loans. 

This  is  a  new  field.  As  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  knows,  the  private  lend- 
ing companies,  State  programs,  and  non- 
profit private  plans  are  venturing  into  a 
new  economic  sea  of  lending  policy.  We 
have  done  much  work  in  connection  with 
procedures  related  to  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act,  as  the  Senator  knows.  As  the 
procedures  become  acceptable  to  the  pri- 
vate sector,  they  will  in  all  probability 
carry  over  into  this  type  of  Insured  voca- 
tional loan. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate those  comments,  because  the 
obligation  of  providing  the  necessary  re- 
sources for  the  education  of  children  is, 
first  of  all,  on  the  parents  of  the  chll- 
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dren;  secondly,  on  the  community  to  see 
what  it  can  do  on  an  economic  basis; 
and,  third,  on  the  CJovernment  where  the 
preceding  two  cases  are  impossible. 

So  I  hope  the  direct  loan  fund,  if  it  is 
used  in  a  proper  way,  will  prove  to  be  an 
incentive  for  persuading  local  economic 
interests  to  back  up  this  effort  in  their 
communities.  That  was  the  point  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Dr.  Hoyt's  study  reported  that  when 
he  intei"viewed  students  who  had  bor- 
lowed  money  to  attend  school,  it  was 
found  that  a  large  number  had  borrowed 
directly  from  the  schools;  others  had 
borrowed  from  friends  and  relatives; 
and  still  others  from  banks  or  private 
loan  companies. 

So  the  idea  of  borrowing  money  to  at- 
tend vocational  school  is  not  new.  This 
procedure  has  been  used  before.  The 
incentive  mentioned  may  result  in  mak- 
ing the  borrowing  of  money  less  costly 
and  provide  a  stimulus  for  economic 
banks  and  lending  companies  to  provide 
funds  without  much  risk  to  them. 

I  was  interested  in  what  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  said  about  the  possibility 
of  having  a  fine  repayment  record  of 
loans  as  an  incentive  to  having  such 
funds  made  more  available,  when  it  is 
seen  that  the  young  men  and  women 
will  repay  such  loans  because  they  are 
greatly  motivated  toward  getting  jobs  in 
the  categories  for  which  they  were 
trained. 

One  more  point  should  be  mentioned. 
In  the  review  of  the  bill,  if  it  is  foimd 
that  in  the  first  year  the  program  has 
operated  satisfactorily  and  that  the 
amount  of  money  used  for  direct  loans 
is  insignificant,  in  view  of  the  criteria 
laid  down  by  the  report  and  the  legisla- 
tive history,  perhaps  next  year  we  can 
take  a  better  look  and  see  if  the  money 
cannot  be  used  far  more  profitably  by 
increasing  the  money  available  for  in- 
surance loans,  because  when  the  value 
of  a  dollar  is  multiplied  by  12  V2,  oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  to  that  additional 
numl)er  of  people. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  next  year 
I  shall  ask  the  Officer  of  Education  for 
a  report  of  the  operation  of  the  standby 
authority  and  ascertain  what  case  can 
be  made  for  its  continuation.  If  a  case 
cannot  be  made  for  its  continuation, 
I  would  look  for  some  course  of  action 
as  outlined  by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  one  more 
question,  which  is  a  diflBcult  one,  and 
one  which  perhaps  cannot  be  answered. 
This  bill  is  written  almost  in  the  format 
of  the  higher  education  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate.  Tomorrow  we  are  going  into 
conference  with  the  House.  If  there 
is  a  change  in  the  Higher  Education  Act 
because  of  the  conference — and  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  some  changes  as  a  re- 
suit  of  the  conference — the  question  I 
have  is,  shall  we  leave  this  bill  alone  or 
try  to  conform  it  to  the  results  of  the 
conference  on  the  Higher  Education 
Act? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  entitled 
to  a  forthright  answer.  I  will  treat  him 
to  a  cup  of  coffee,  or  vice  versa,  if  the 
House  changes  this  part  of  the  higher 
education  bill. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  reasonably 
sure  the  direct  loan  portion  will  not  be 
changed,  because  it  will  not  be  in  con- 
ference. The  point  is  that  there  are 
other  provisions  on  which  I  presume 
will  be  in  conference  with  the  House. 
Because  we  are  changing  the  bill  before 
us,  will  we  not  be  in  conference  with  the 
House  on  it? 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senate  passes  the 
bill  and  the  House  accepts  the  Senate's 
substitute  for  the  House  bill,  a  confer- 
ence at  best,  I  think,  would  be  pro  forma. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. Once  again  I  say  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  program,  one  that 
should  be  followed  closely,  and  one  in 
which  I  am  going  to  maintain  an  intense 
interest.  I  appreciate  the  assurances  of 
the  chairman  that  the  staff  will  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  direct  loan  fund 
to  determine  whether  it  should  be  con- 
tinued in  future  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  7743)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  (H.R.  7433)  be 
printed  in  the  form  it  passed  the  Senate 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  REPORT  ON  AUTOMO- 
TIVE PRODUCTS  ACT  OF  1965 
CONSIDERED  AS  COMPLYING 
WITH   CORDON  RIFLE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  (No. 
782)  on  H.R.  9042  be  considered  &s  com- 
plying with  the  Cordon  rule  on  the  Au- 
tomotive Products  Trade  Act  of  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  this  was  an  oversight,  and  the  only 
purpose,  of  course,  is  to  bracket  it  out 
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and  insert  wherever  necessary  existing 
legislation  to  show  changes  that  have 
been  made.  It  was  purely  inadvertence. 
There  could  be  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  a  mere 
technicality.  That  is  why  I  asked  unani- 
mous consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTOMOTIVE   PRODUCTS    TRADE 
ACT  OP   1965 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unfinished  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  768, 
H.R.  9042. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
9042  >  to  provide  for  the  implementation 
of  the  agreement  concerning  automotive 
products  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  with  amendments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  TWO  JUDI- 
CIAL DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.     Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  and  myself,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  lunendments  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  S.  1620. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho  in  the  chair)  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1620) 
to  consolidate  the  two  judicial  districts 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  into  a  sin- 
gle judicial  district  and  to  make  suitable 
transitional  provisions  with  respect 
thereto,  which  were,  on  page  4,  line  15. 
strike  out  "consolidation.",  and  insert 
"consolidation  and  prosecutions  for  of- 
fenses committed  within  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Districts  of  South  Carolina  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be 
commenced  and  proceeded  ^ith  the  same 
as  if  such  consolidation  had  not  occurred. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  trial  of  such  of- 
fenses, the  District  Coiu-ts  for  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Districts  of  South  Carolina 
are  continued  in  existence  and  the  judges 
of  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of 


South  Carolina  shall  sit  as  judges  in  such 
courts  according  to  assignment  made  by 
the  chief  judge  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  South 
Carolina  or  the  chief  judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit." 
On  page  8.  after  line  4,  insert: 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  ot  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  myself, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  S.  1620. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  both 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  I  have  agreed  to  the 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


INCREASED  EDUCATIONAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE ALLOWANCES  PAYABLE 
UNDER  WAR  ORPHANS'  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bill  205.  to  amend  chap- 
ter 35  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  in  order  to  increase  the  educational 
assistance  allowances  payable  under  the 
war  orhpans'  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes,  that  the 
House  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  4 ;  and  that  the  House 
disagree  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  1.  2,  and  3. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
plan  to  move  in  a  moment  that  the  Sen- 
ate recede  from  its  amendments  to  H.R. 
205.  First,  I  wish  to  explain  what  they 
are.  I  should  like  to  have  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  as  I  do  so. 

The  House  declined  to  agree  to  the 
Senate  amendments  to  the  House  bill. 
This  is  a  bill  to  increase  the  educational 
assistance  allowance  payable  under  the 
war  orphans  educational  assistance 
program.  Such  payments  are  far  too 
little  for  the  war  orphans  who  attend 
school.  When  this  measure  reached  the 
Senate.  It  was  amended  so  as  to  provide 
realistic  amounts  as  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, who  made  an  excellent  case, 
showing  that  educational  tuition  costs 
had  doubled  during  the  past  10  years. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  whether  this  was  not  one  of  the 
fundamental  points  that  were  raised  dur- 
ing the  hearings  on  educational  assist- 
ance to  war  orphans.  Was  it  not  clearly 
pointed  out  that  reliance  upon  the  cost- 
of-living  index  to  determine  rate  in- 
creases was  meaningless  since  the  cost- 
of-living  Index  did  not  include  higher 
education  expenses?  Was  not  this  the 
fundamental  difference  between  the  con- 
sideration the  Senate  gave  the  bill  and 
the  consideration  the  House  gave  It? 


This  Is  a  matter  In  which  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Texas  was  and  is  deeply 
interested  and  concerned.  He  brought 
these  points  out  most  effectively  during 
the  hearings  on  this  bill  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  higher  cost  of  education 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
It  was  he  who  effectively  brought  out 
this  point.  The  House  bill  increases  the 
cost-of-living  allowance;  but,  as  was 
ably  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  the  House  allowances  for 
war  orphans  education  are  based  solely 
on  the  general  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

T^e  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  proved  by  testimony  ad- 
duced from  colleges  that  the  cost  of 
attending  college  has  risen  much  faster 
and  much  higher  than  the  usual  cost  of 
living  expenses  for  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  due  to  the  rapid  increase  in 
tuition  costs.  Such  costs  have  doubled 
In  State  institutions  of  higher  learning 
and  have  more  than  doubled  in  private 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  for  their 
rates  were  much  higher  to  begin  with 
and  have  now  gone  much  higher.  Such 
costs  include  books  and  scientific  jour- 
nals. The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
discussed  various  facets  of  student  life 
and  effectively  proved  by  the  Senate 
amendment  that  the  levels  of  allowances 
to  those  who  are  orphans  are  reasonable. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
That  they  are  realistic. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Realistic  and 
reasonable,  based  not  only  on  the  gen- 
eral cost  of  living,  but  also  on  the  in- 
creased cost  of  education. 

The  amendments  were  adopted  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Senate.  But  when  the  bill 
was  returned  to  the  House,  the  House 
declined  to  accede  to  the  Senate's  proof 
of  the  cost  of  higher  education.  The 
Housejias  declined  to  recede  from  its 
position  that  the  increases  should  be 
based  solely  on  the  overall  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Were  the  conferees 
unanimous? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  There  was  no 
conference.  The  House  sent  the  bill 
back  to  the  Senate.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee has  been  in  conference  with  vet- 
erans' organizations  and  others  who  are 
anxious  that  the  increases  be  made  ef- 
fective at  once.  Since  the  school  year  is 
just  begirming,  they  are  anxious  that  the 
orphans  receive  the  increases  that  are 
provided  in  the  House  bill.  They  are 
modest  increases  based  on  the  increased 
cost  of  living. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So,  actually,  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  adopting  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  am  about  to 
move  that  the  Senate  recede  from  its 
amendments.  I  shall  do  so  regretfully, 
believing  that  the  rates  proposed  by  the 
Senate  are  just  rates. 

I  highly  commend  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for 
his  leadership  and  for  the  fine  technical 
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skill  and  scientific  proof  that  he  demon- 
strated before  the  committee. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Texas 
vield? 
■  Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
associate  myself  with  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  on  this  matter  and 
express  to  him  my  sincere  appreciation 
for  the  expeditious  treatment  he  gave 
to  this  bill  and  the  courtesy  he  ac- 
corded all  witnesses  and  all  others  of 
us  who  were  Interested  in  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  wat  reported  out 
by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  the  full  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  passed  the  Sen- 
ate without  amendment. 

In  the  interim,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  a  similar  measure.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  Increase  in 
rates  under  the  House  bill  was  not  as 
generous  as  those  provided  for  In  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  war  orphans  educational  assist- 
ance program  was  established  in  1956 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  educational  as- 
sistance to  the  children  of  servicemen 
who  lost  their  lives,  or  were  permanently 
disabled,  during  the  cold  war  period,  as 
well  as  during  past  periods  of  war.  This 
program,  we  noted,  had  received  no  at- 
tention at  all  since  its  1956  enactment, 
and  as  a  result  the  monthly  education 
benefits  to  these  children  had  remained 
at  the  original  rate  of  $110  a  month  for 
almost  10  years.  Needless  to  say,  during 
that  same  period  of  time  the  cost  of  a  col- 
lege education,  as  measured  by  tuition 
increases,  had  grown  by  over  50  percent. 
In  the  face  of  this  cost  Increase  in  higher 
education  the  Senate  bill  called  for  a 
monthly  benefit  Increase  of  $40 ;  that  is, 
from  $110  to  $150  for  a  student  under- 
taking a  full-time  educational  program. 
We  in  the  Senate  considered  this  rate 
increase  most  reasonable  in  that  it  was 
but  a  35-percent  increase  over  current 
rates. 

The  House  bill  called  for  a  rate  In- 
crease only  half  that  of  what  the  Senate 
had  provided,  that  Is  from  $110  to  $130 
a  month.  The  House  increase,  of  only 
18  percent,  was  Justified  on  the  basis 
that  the  cost  of  living  In  the  United 
States  had  only  increased  about  18  per- 
cent since  1956.  We  heard  this  argu- 
ment raised  by  administration  officials  In 
our  Senate  hearings  on  the  bill  and  we 
pointed  out  that  the  Increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  index  was  not  pertinent  to  the 
problems  of  education  because  the  cost 
of  higher  education  had  not  been  In- 
cluded In  our  cost  of  living  index  series. 
we  felt,  therefore,  correct  In  our  stand 
that  the  rate  increase  should  reflect  more 
tuition  rises  and  not  an  Index  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  education  costs. 
.  After  Senate  passage  of  the  bill  call- 
|ng  for  the  greater  rate  Increases  the 
House  refused  to  agree  and  has  sent  the 
Wl  back  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence 
'n  the  lower  House  rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  thoroughly  with  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Veterans  Affairs  Sub- 
i^tnmittee.  Senator  Yarborough.  There 
^  no  man  In  the  Senate  more  concerned 
'^th  the  needs  of  this  country  to  meet 


its  responsibilities  to  those  who  have 
served  us  well  in  times  of  conflict  or  who 
continue  to  serve  us  for  our  security  In 
periods  of  peace.  I  have  always  been 
guided  by  this  distinguished  Senator's 
advice.  He  has  pointed  out  to  me,  and 
I  fully  agree,  that  at  this  late  date  in 
the  congressional  year  the  problems  of 
seeking  a  conference  with  the  House  that 
would  produce  a  better  bill  are  almost  in- 
surmountable. In  this  light,  with  an- 
other school  year  upon  us  and  17,000 
young  men  and  women  who  are  eligible 
for  assistance  under  the  war  orphans 
program,  we  have  decided  that  an  in- 
crease in  rates  from  $110  to  $130  as  pro- 
vided by  the  House  would  be  more  mean- 
ingful to  these  students  now  than  a  de- 
lay in  legislation  that  might  bring  higher 
rates  at  a  later  date.  By  concurring 
In  the  House  bill,  therefore,  we  are  not 
concurring  with  their  view  of  an  ade- 
quate educational  assistance  program  for 
war  orphans  as  much  as  we  are  recogniz- 
ing the  need,  after  10  years,  to  increase 
benefits  and  to  do  it  immediately. 

This  Is  but  a  first  step  in  our  examina- 
tion of  the  adequacy  of  educational  as- 
sistance pajrments  in  this  area.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  a  similar  re- 
view next  year — pointing  out  again  how 
rapidly  educational  expenses  have  risen, 
looking  again  at  the  situation  of  eco- 
nomic hardship  that  one-parent  families 
display  in  our  statistics,  and  by  reviewing 
once  more  the  vast  benefits  that  can  ac- 
crue to  the  United  States  by  the  educa- 
tion of  thousands  of  young  people  at 
relatively  low  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— will  cause  the  Congress  to  act 
once  again  for  the  benefit  of  these  young 
people. 

Again,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  for  the  ex- 
peditious treatment  that  he  gave  to  this 
legislation  and  for  his  constant  assistance 
and  encouragement.  I  shall  join  in  his 
motion  that  the  Senate  accept  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  205,  with  the  hope  and 
understanding  that  this  action  will  In 
no  way  prejudice  later  attempts  to  bring 
these  rates  closer  to  reality. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  with  great  reluctance, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  recede  from  Its 
amendments  to  House  bill  205. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magntjson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
and  then  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  without  losing  my 
rights  to  the  floor. 


CHEM-CARD  PROGRAM  ASSISTS 
SAFE  HANDLING  OF  HAZARDOUS 
CHEMICALS  TRANSPORTED  IN 
TRUCKS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  called  attention  to  the  need  for 
higher  safety  standards  In  transporting 
explosives  and  other  dangerous  mate- 
rials over  the  Nation's  highways.  I 
mentioned  several  grim  accidents  caused 
by  inadequate  safety  precautions  and 


concluded  my  remarks  by  urging  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
motor  carrier  industry  and  others  to 
act  promptly  in  promulgating  neces- 
sary measures  to  reduce  the  menace 
of  high  explosives  and  dangerous  mate- 
rials transported  by  motor  vehicle. 

Recently.  I  learned  of  a  very  worth- 
while program  undertaken  by  the  Manu- 
facturing Chemist's  Association,  a  group 
with  more  than  200-member  companies 
representing  over  90  percent  of  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  domestic  chemi- 
cal industry.  The  association  has  pre- 
pared what  are  known  as  Chem-Cards 
for  85  potentially  hazardous  products 
produced  by  its  members  and  likely  to 
be  transported  in  tank  trucks.  A  Chem- 
Card  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  trans- 
portation emergency  guide.  Its  purpose 
is  to  promote  highway  safety  by  inform- 
ing drivers,  police,  rescue  and  firefighter 
personnel  of  the  hazards  of  chemical 
products  transported  in  tank  trucks  and 
by  recommending  methods  of  fighting 
fires  or  controlling  spills  in  the  event 
of  an  accident.  While  use  of  Chem- 
Cards  is  entirely  voluntary,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  appropriate  cards  will  be 
carried  in  the  cab  of  the  tank  motor 
vehicle  transporting  the  hazardous  chem- 
ical and  that  fire  departments  will  retain 
a  reference  file  of  published  Chem-Cards. 
In  this  connection,  the  association  is  dis- 
tributing free  Chem-Card  manuals  to 
8,000  fire  chiefs  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  manual  contains  full-size 
color  reproductions  of  each  of  the  8& 
Chem-Cards  now  available  and  gives  an 
explanation  of  statements  made  on  var- 
ious Chem-Cards. 

The  association's  Chem-Card  program 
grew  out  of  a  mishap  which  occurred  in 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  on  May  7.  1963,  involving 
an  overturned  load  of  nitrogen  tetroxide, 
a  rocket  propellant  chemical  which  is 
highly  flammable  liquid  and  which  may 
cause  severe  skin  damage  in  vapor  form. 
Following  the  accident,  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  held  a  conference  to  ascertain 
means  of  coping  with  emergencies  in- 
volving transportation  of  dangerous  ma- 
terials. Immediate  concern  was  for 
rocket  propellant  fuels  and  oxidizers  in 
current  use.  At  the  conference  it  was 
determined  that  the  publication  of  tech- 
nical/medical information  on  fuels  and 
oxidizers  might  be  useful  to  reduce  the 
chance  of  an  accident  or  to  minimize  the 
effects  if  one  should  occur.  In  May  1964 
an  Association  Committee,  representing 
the  chemical  company  manufacturers 
concerned,  cooperated  by  publishing 
Chem-Cards  for  14  rocket  propellant 
materials  which  are  now  in  general  use. 

The  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Associa- 
tion has  now  expanded  its  Chem-Card 
program  to  85  hazardous  products  trans- 
ported in  tank  trucks. 

The  usefulness  of  a  Chem-Card  was 
demonstrated  in  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred on  the  Permsylvania  Turnpike  on 
November  24,  1964.  A  van-type  truck 
carrying  approximately  50  drums  of  hy- 
drazine, a  highly  flammable  liquid  with 
extremely  toxic  vapor,  en  route  from 
Louisiana  to  New  York,  was  driven  into 
the  turnpike  service  area  at  High  Spire, 
Pa.  When  the  driver  got  down  from  the 
cab  he  saw  smoke  coming  from  the  van. 
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The  Middletown  Volunteer  Fire  Depart- 
ment was  called  and  the  driver  gave  the 
fire  chief  the  Chem-Card  for  hydrazine. 
The  truck  was  moved  to  a  remote  corner 
of  the  parking  lot  and  firemen  observed  • 
the  Chem-Card  recommendations  in  con- 
troUing  the  incident.  They  evacuated  a 
restaurant,  two  nearby  schools,  and  a 
military  warehouse.  An  Olmstead  Air 
Force  Base  transportation  official  advised 
the  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Associa- 
tion that  "a  potential  disaster  was  avert- 
ed because  of  the  immediate  availability 
of  the  Chem-Card  and  the  fact  that  the 
driver  was  so  well  informed." 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  has  also  recog- 
nized the  need  for  higher  safety  stand- 
ards in  the  transportation  of  hazardous 
commodities.  Coast  Guard  regulations, 
effective  September  1,  1965.  require  tow- 
ing vessels  and  certain  barges  moving 
hazardous  chemicals  to  carry  informa- 
tion cards  for  water  transportation.  In- 
formation cards  are  to  identify  the  car- 
go by  name,  describe  its  hazards,  and 
tell  what  to  do  in  case  of  leak,  spill,  or 
fire. 

According  to  the  most  recent  statistics 
published  by  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil, the  chemical  industry  averaged  only 
3.1  disabling  injuries  per  1  million  man- 
hours,  a  rate  considerably  better  than 
the  national  average  for  all  industries 
of  6.5  disabling  injuries  per  1  million 
man-hours.  I  am  confident  that  the  use 
of  Chem-Cards  is  contributing  to  the 
safe  movement  of  hazardous  chemicals 
so  vital  to  our  economy  and  I  commend 
the  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Associa- 
tion's leadership  in  developing  its  pro- 
gram for  this  purpose.  It  is  my  hope 
that  other  industries  and  their  associa- 
tions will,  on  their  own  initiative,  under- 
take sim'iar  programs. 


ACQUISITION  OF  GREAT  FALLS 
PROPEK^FY  IN  STATE  OF  VIR- 
GIN I/. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  1065. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Rppre-sentatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1065 >  to  authorize  *he  secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  through  exchange  the 
Great  Falls  property  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia for  administration  in  connection 
with  the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Parkway,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
.  was.  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter called  the  "Secretary")  may  accept 
title  to.  and  administer  in  connection  with 
the  George  Washinsrton  Memorial  Parkway, 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  May  29,  1930  (ch. 
354.  46  Stat.  482),  as  amended,  the  lands, 
and  interests  in  lands,  conmionly  known  as 
the  Great  Pn'.ls  property,  more  particularly 
described  as  follows,  to  wit : 

All  of  that  land  in  Fairfax  County,  Vir- 
ginia, depicted  on  the  drawing  designated 
"NCP  117.1-471B."  filed  among  the  land  rec- 
ords of  National  Capital  Parks,  said  drawing 
being    Potomac    Electric    Power    Company's 


drawing  numbered  77345-E  of  June  20,  1949, 
as  revised  by  the  National  Capital  Parks 
on  October  14.  1060.  wliich  land  is  comprised 
of  521.292  acres  shown  on  the  drawing  as 
area  1,  53.446  acres  shown  as  area  3.  and 
208.899  acres  shown  as  area  4  on  said  draw- 
ing, the  aggregate  of  which  is  783.637  acres. 
Sec.  2.  In  exchange  for  the  conveyance 
to  the  United  States  of  the  lands  and  in- 
terests in  lands  described  in  section  1  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  convey  to  the 
Potu.Tiac  Electric  Power  Company  all  the 
right,  title,  and  Interests  of  the  United 
St.-«.tes  in  and  to  the  following  described 
portion  of  the  lands  commonly  known  as 
the  Blue  Ponds  area : 

Ail  that  land  situated  in  the  county  of 
Prince  Georges.  State  of  Maryland,  depicted 
on  the  drawing  designated  NCP  123-375. 
dated  October  17.  1960,  filed  among  the  land 
records  of  National  Capital  Parks,  contain- 
ing approximately  391  acres,  less  that  land 
occupied  by  the  reconstructed  section  of 
Mulrkirk  Road  under  permit  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  dated  September  3. 
1954.  issued  to  Prince  Georges  County,  Mary- 
land. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  may  convey  to  the 
county  of  Prince  Georges,  State  of  Maryland, 
all  the  right,  title,  and  Interests  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  the  following  de- 
scribed portion  of  the  lands  commonly 
known  as  the  Blue  Ponds  area: 

All  that  land  occupied  by  the  recon- 
structed section  of  the  Muirkirk  Road  under 
permit  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
dated  September  3,  1954.  Issued  to  Prince 
Georges  bounty.  Maryland. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  consummate 
the  exchange  authorized  by  this  Act  on  the 
basis  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erties. If  the  value  of  Federal  properties 
does  not  approximately  equal  the  value  of 
privately  owned  properties,  the  Secretary 
may  make  up  the  difference  by  payment  from 
donated  funds  or  appropriated  funds  if  do- 
nated funds  are  deficient:  Provided,  That 
not  more  than  $1,000,000  may  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  acquisition  of  land  under  this 
Act. 

Sec  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
accept  title  to.  and  administer  in  connection 
with     the     George     Washington     Memorial 
Parkway   pursuant   to   the   Act   of   May   29, 
1930   (46  Stat.  482),  as  amended,  approxi- 
mately  sixteen    acres   of   land   or    interests 
therein    that    are    partially    surrounded    by 
the  property  described  in  section  1  of  this 
Act  and  that  are  now  owned  by  the  Fairfax 
County  Park   Authority,   Conamonwealth   of 
Virginia.      As    consideration    for    such    con- 
veyance,  the  Secretary  may   enter   into  an 
agreement    with    the   authority    which   per- 
mits  the    authority   to   operate,   subject    to 
such  tonus  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
de.-ras    desirable,    public    parking    facilities 
on  such  lands  or  on  the  lands  acquired  pur- 
suant to  section  1  of  this  Act,  including  the 
privilege    of    collecting    reasonable    parking 
fees,  until  the  authority  has  recovered  the 
fair  market  value,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary,  of   the   approximately   sixteen   acres 
of  land.     The  agreement  shall  provide  that 
anv  parking  fees  collected  by  the  authority 
sh.^.ll  be  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  recently.  The 
House  of  Representatives  added  a  few 
amendments  that  are  not  objectionable 
to  Senators  interested  in  the  bill, 

I  therefore  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DEFENSE  OF  THE  NOMINATION  OF 
FRANCIS  X.  MORRISSEY  AS  FED- 
ERAL DISTRICT  JUDGE  IN  MAS- 
SACHUSETTS 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  in  the  last  day  and  a  half, 
a  number  of  articles  have  app)eared  in 
the  press  concerning  the  appointment  cf 
Francis  X.  Morrissey  as  Federal  district 
judge  in  Massachusetts.  These  articles 
have  contained  information  that  is 
totally  in  error  and  is  extremely  deroga- 
tory to  Judge  Morrissey's  record  and 
career.  Upon  this  erroneous  informa- 
tion have  been  written  editorials  and 
columns  in  newspapers  which,  in  my 
judgment,  have  been  extremely  unfair. 
I  am  concerned  that  the  widespread 
circulation  of  these  stories  might 
prejudice  the  minds  of  Senators  before 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
their  constitutional  function  of  consid- 
ering this  nomination.  For  this  reason, 
I  would  like  to  correct  some  of  the  state- 
ments that  have  appeared. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Judge  Morris- 
sey has  never  tried  a  case.  The  fact  is 
he  has  tried  over  1,500  civil  cases  and 
thousands  of  criminal  cases. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  court  over 
which  he  presides  handles  only  misde- 
meanors.   The  fact  is  that  it  handles 
many  types  of  felony  cases  under  the 
provisions  of  section  26  of  chapter  7A  of 
the  Annotated  Codes  of  Massachusetts. 
It  has  been  stated  that  Judge  Morris- 
sey has  never  concerned  himself  with  the 
practice  of  law.    This  is  not  correct. 
He   tried   many    cases   himself,    before 
many  courts,  prior  to  becoming  a  judge. 
It  has  been  stated  that  he  has  not  in- 
volved himself  with  the  problems  of  the 
bar.    This  is  not  so.    He  is  a  national 
director  of  the  National  Conference  en 
Bail  and  Criminal  Justice,  holds  a  master 
of  laws  degree,  and  is  active  in  many 
other  activities  in  the  legal  world. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Massachusetts 
Bar  Association  is  opposing  Judge  Mor- 
rissey's appointment.  This  is  not  so. 
The  Massachusetts  Bar  Association  has 
taken  no  position  on  the  President's  ap- 
pointment. Four  years  ago.  the  associa- 
tion questioned  whether  Judge  Morris- 
sey's experience  was  sufficient,  but  since 
then  he  has  had  4  more  years  of  experi- 
ence on  the  busiest  court  in  New  Eng- 
land, which  is  4  more  years  experience 
than  most  men  have  when  they  are  fin" 
appointed  to  the  Federal  bench. 

If  Frank  Morrissey  were  as  unqualified 
a  man  as  these  stories  have  made  hie 
appear,  I  would  never  have  recom- 
mended his  nomination  and  Presiden; 
Johnson  would  never  have  made  it 
Some  of  those  who  have  commented  c: 
this  appointment  in  the  last  day  and  a 
half  have  done  so  on  the  basis  of  th? 
facts  that  existed  4  years  ago.  May  I  re- 
spectfully point  out  to  them  that  maW 
distinguished  citizens  of  Boston  have 
changed  their  minds  about  this  appoint- 
ment since  1961  on  the  basis  of  the  ne' 
facts  and  new  experience  that  have  de- 
veloped. I  would  suggest  that  befor? 
Judge  Morrissey  is  accused,  tried,  anc 
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convicted  in  absentia,  he  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  the  Senate  and 
answer  to  his  qualifications;  and  that 
some  of  the  many  distinguished  lawyers 
and  judges  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  views  as  to  his  qualifica- 
tions. I  know  the  Senate  will  give  him 
and  them  this  opportunity.  I  hope  those 
who  cover  the  Senate  will  do  the  same. 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  RADIO  OBSERV- 
ATORY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  world's  largest  radio  ob- 
servatory, in  terms  of  the  number  of 
telescopes,  personnel,  and  projects,  is 
the  National  Radio  Astronomy  Observa- 
tory in  Green  Bank,  W.  Va.  The  re- 
motene-ss  and  quietness  of  its  location, 
in  Deer  Creek  Valley,  has  permitted  the 
most  favorable  of  conditions  for  the  pur- 
suit of  this  technical  work,  with  but  few 
man-made  noises  for  interference. 

The  September  1965  edition  of  the 
Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  publication. 
Humble  Oilways,  reported  details  of  the 
research  work  being  carried  on  at  Green 
Bank. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Research  Work  Being  Carried  Out  in  a  Re- 
mote Valley  in  West  Virginia  Is  Oirr  of 
This  World 

The  eye  sweeps  across  the  sky  on  a  clear 
night  and  the  mind  marvels  at  the  vastness 
of  It  all.  Those  winging  pinpricks  of  light 
add  up  to  a  hundred  billion  suns,  we're  told, 
yet  nearly  everything  we  see  is  confined  just 
to  our  own  galaxy,  the  Milky  Way. 

And  astronomers  believe  there  are  tens  of 
billions  of  other  galaxies  that  spin  like  pin- 
wheels  as  they  move  away  from  each  other  In 
an  endlessly  expanding  universe. 

Man's  early  efforts  to  lift  the  roof  from  his 
world,  limited  to  philosophic  speculation, 
took  a  scientific  turn  SVi  centuries  ago  when 
Galileo's  telescope  gave  us  a  bigger  eyeball 
to  peer  into  the  heavens.  As  refinements 
were  odded  to  that  first  crude  Instrument,  as 
observatories  sprang  up,  bits  and  pieces  of 
the  universe  began  to  come  into  focus. 

The  optical  masterpiece  to  date  was  in- 
stalled on  Mount  Palomar  in  California  In 
1948.  Equipped  with  a  15-ton  Pyrex  glass 
mirror  200  inches  in  diameter,  the  Hale  tele- 
scope has  been  a  mnjor  depositor  in  the 
world's  bank  of  astronomical  knowledge. 

The  function  of  optical  telescopes,  of 
course,  is  to  reach  out  and  pluck  in  elec- 
tromagnetic waves  that  are  In  the  relatively 
narrcw  spectrum  of  visible  light. 

But  a  longer  reach  has  been  made  possible 
in  recent  years  by  the  development  of  a  ver- 
satile new  astronomy  tool — the  radio  tele- 
scope, now  being  used  at  some  50  observa- 
tories around  the  world  to  gather  in  the 
longer  wavelength  radio  signals  reaching  u.s 
from  outer  space,  and  the  Instrument  which 
gathered  In  Mariner  TV's  dramatic  television 
pictures  of  Mars  last  July  in  the  form  of 
radio  signals. 

The  science  of  radio  astronomy  was  born 
33  years  ago  when  the  late  Karl  Jansky 
picked  up  a  mysterious  hiss  with  a  rotating 
antenna  while  attempting  to  measure  the 
^olse  levels  to  be  expected  in  a  transatlantic 
radio  system.    Eventually  he  was  able  to  pin- 


point the  cosmic  signals  as  coming. from  a 
concentration  of  stars,  dust,  and  gas  at  the 
center  of  the  MUky  Way. 

Many  celestial  objects  are  powerful  radio 
transmitters.  Within  our  solar  system  the 
sun,  the  moon  and  some  of  the  planets  are 
oil  well-known  radio  sources.  So  are  the 
remnants  of  supernova  explosions  and  clouds 
of  ionized  hydrogen  gas.  So  too  are  the  so- 
called  "bright"  radio  galaxies  and  the  spec- 
tacular qu.isl-stellar  sources  (quasars)  which 
were  first  located  by  radio  astronomy  in  De- 
cember, 1963,  and  later  photographed  with 
the  giant  mirror  at  Mount  Palomar.  The  sig- 
nals we're  now  receiving  from  these  strange 
objects  began  their  journey  billions  of  years 
before  earth  was  formed. 

Some  3,000  radio  sources  in  all  have  been 
foui:d  by  radio  astronomers,  and  only  a 
tenth  of  them  have  been  picked  up  with  op- 
tical Instruments.  Many  of  the  unidentified 
radio  bodies  are  thought  to  be  galaxies  so 
distant  as  to  be  out  of  sight  of  optical  tele- 
scopes. Others  might  be  close  enough  to  be 
observed  visually  if  they  weren't  masked  by 
dense  clouds  of  interstellar  dust. 

Light  waves  and  radio  waves  are  exactly 
the  same  in  structure,  and  they  travel  at 
the  same  velocity.  They  differ  only  in  their 
frequencies  and  wavelengths.  Radio  waves, 
roughly  a  thousand  to  20  million  times 
longer  than  optical  waves,  penetrate  our 
atmosphere  In  wavelengths  ranging  from  a 
few  hundredths  of  an  Inch  to  about  20 
yards.  The  radio  "window"  through  which 
the  universe  can  be  observed  is  consequently 
about  10,000  times  as  big  as  the  optical 
"window." 

The  largest  radio  observatory  In  the  world, 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  telescopes,  person- 
nel and  projects,  is  the  National  Radio  As- 
tronomy Observatory  in  Green  Bank,  W.  Va. 
It's  located  In  Deer  Creek  Valley  where  the 
sparse  population  and  surrounding  moun- 
tains offer  little  radio  interference  from  man- 
made  sources. 

The  observatory  Is  operated  by  Associated 
Universities,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  organization 
sponsored  by  nine  universities:  Yale,  Prince- 
ton, Harvard,  M.I.T.,  Columbia,  Cornell, 
Pennsylvania,  Johns  Hopkins  and  Rochester. 
Financial  support  comes  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

A  radio  telescope  consists  of  an  antenna  to 
collect  radiation  from  the  sky;  a  receiver  to 
amplify  and  measure  the  power  collected  by 
the  antenna;  and  the  necessary  apparatus  to 
record  observations  on  tape  or  graph  paper 
(and  in  some  cases  to  feed  the  information 
directly  into  a  computer) .  A  passive  instru- 
ment only,  It  does  no  transmitting  of  its 
own. 

Radio  signals  received  on  Earth  are  very 
faint.  A  typical  telescope,  outfitted  with  a 
dish-t3rpe  antenna,  might  receive  no  more 
than  a  mUlIonth  of  a  millionth  of  a  watt 
from  a  powerful  radio  source  deep  in  space. 
One  Green  Bank  scientist  calculates  that  It 
would  take  700  trillion  years  to  collect  the 
equivalent  of  1  killowatt-hour  of  energy  with 
the  largest  scope. 

The  National  Radio  Astronomy  Observa- 
tory's biggest  radio  antenna  is  a  dish  300  feet 
in  diameter  constructed  of  lightweight 
aluminum  mesh  Instead  of  the  solid  reflect- 
ing panels  often  used.  Even  at  that,  the  unit 
presented  a  problem  last  winter  when  ice 
formed  on  the  mesh  and  threatened  to  topple 
the  antenna.  A  Jet  aircraft  engine  was 
hustled  to  the  scene  and  the  hot  exhaust 
quickly  melted  the  Ice  chunks. 

The  300-foot  unit  operates  most  of  the 
time  at  a  wavelength  of  21  centimeters 
(about  8  Inches).  A  far  more  precise  In- 
strument, having  a  much  finer  resolution 
or  directional  capability.  Is  a  140-foot  dish 
that  went  "on  the  air"  this  summer.  It 
operates  at  wavelengths  dovm  to  3  cm.    Twin 


fully  steerable  85-footers,  operating  at  11 
cm,  can  be  used  separately  or  in  tandem. 
One  Is  in  a  fixed  position,  the  other  is  mount- 
ed on  80  wheels.  When  they're  working  to- 
gether, as  what's  called  an  Interferometer, 
the  units  provide  detail  not  possible  with 
one. 

These  are  the  principal  Instruments  used 
by  observatory  staff  members  and  visiting  as- 
tronomers from  all  over  the  world  to  com- 
pile radio  data  on  the  universe.  In  opera- 
tion 24  hours  a  day,  the  telescopes  are  nor- 
mally shut  down  only  8  hours  a  week  lor 
maintenance  work.  Helping  to  keep  them 
in  good  mechanical  trim  are  three  Humble 
products. 

Pen-O-Led  EP  2,  EP  3  and  EP  5  are  extreme 
pressure  gear  oils  used  to  lubricate  speed- 
reducing  gears  on  the  140-foot  unit  and  the 
twin  85's.  Nuto  53,  a  rust-  and  oxidation- 
Inhibited  oU,  is  used  in  the  140's  hydraulic 
system;  and  Teresso  65,  a  premium  rust-  and 
oxidation-Inhibited  oil,  is  the  lubricant  used 
in  the  link-belt  gear  case  of  the  300-foot 
antenna. 

In  addition,  one  of  our  asphaltlc  Rust-Ban 
grades  was  used  to  prevent  rust  from  attack- 
ing the  finely  machined  parts  of  the  140- 
footer  while  It  was  under  construction. 


TWENTY-NINTH      ANNUAL      MOUN- 
TAIN STATE  FOREST  FESTIVAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  plans  are  being  made  to  insure 
that  the  29th  annual  Mountain  State 
Forest  Festival,  to  be  held  in  Elkins,  W. 
Va.,  October  7-10,  is  the  biggest  and  best 
yet.  More  than  200,000  persons  are  ex- 
pected to  attend,  and  a  coristant  round 
of  activities  for  the  festival  days  is  be- 
ing programed,  with  an  eye  to  making 
the  event  long  remembered  by  all — 
youngsters  and  adults — fortunate  enough 
to  participate. 

Reports  on  the  program  and  details  of 
special  attractions,  including  festivities 
in  celebration  of  the  75th  birthday  of  the 
city  of  Elkins,  have  been  carried  by  West 
Virginia  newspapers.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  three  of  these  newspaper 
articles  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[The  Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Post  Herald  &  Raleigh 
Register,  Sept.  26,  1965] 

Cass  Railroad  To  Run  Again  at  Forest 
Festival 

Elkins. — "The  greatest  attraction  ever  to 
hit  the  Forest  Festival"  will  return  to  Elkins 
for  a  second  consecutive  visit.  Director-Gen- 
eral Phil  K.  Harness  has  announced  the  com- 
pletion of  arrangements  for  the  scheduling 
of  special  operations  by  a  steam  Shay  loco- 
motive from  the  Cass  Scenic  Railroad,  and 
its  train. 

On  October  7,  8,  and  9,  special  trips  will 
operate  hourly  from  the  Western  Maryland 
Railway  freight  depot  on  Davis  Avenue  over 
the  WM's  Durbin  branch  line.  Trains  will 
run  between  10  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  each  day  of 
the  29th  Mountain  State  Forest  Festival. 

The  route  selected  for  the  1965  "Cass 
Scenic  Railroad — Forest  Festival  Special"  is 
the  same  as  that  traveled  last  season.  Pas- 
sengers will  thrill  to  a  ride  over  the  Tygart 
Valley  River  and  up  a  steep  grade  paralleling 
U.S.  Highway  33  east  of  Elkins  to  the  village 
of  Canfleld.  This  tract  is  part  of  the  old 
Coal  &  Iron  R.R.  tracks  laid  In  1906.  Pare 
will  also  be  the  same  as  In  1964 — 50  cents  for 
adults  and  25  cents  for  chUdren  under  12. 
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Last  year's  official  visit  of  the  Cass  train  to 
Elklns  marked  the  first  time  that  a  steam 
tourist  railroad's  train  had  traveled  over 
commercial  rail  lines  to  appear  at  a  special 
event  and  the  first  trip  away  from  Cass  by 
an  old  Shay  In  more  than  30  years. 

(Prom  the  Elklns.  (W.  Va.)  Inter-Motmtaln, 
Sept.  27.  1965] 

Observe    Elkins"     75th    Birthday    Dxtrino 
Forest  Festival,  October  7-10 

When  Mountain  State  Forest  Festival  visi- 
tors come  to  Elklns  October  7-10,  they  will  be 
looking  Into  the  pages  of  history  as  they 
travel  on  downtown  streets. 

Each  store  window  in  the  business  district 
will  feature  a  display  or  exhibit  portraying 
the  "Gay  90's"  period  or  earlier. 

The  glimpse  of  yesteryear  Is  a  phase  of 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  city  of  Elklns 
which  is  being  celebrated  In  conjunction 
with  the  29th  Mountain  State  Forest  Festival. 

C.  Wood  Crawford,  general  chairman  of 
this  feature  of  Elkins'  Diamond  Jubilee,  said 
festival  goers  will  view  fashions  of  the  era. 
antique  furniture,  glassware,  china,  pictures. 
dfocks.  guns  and  swords. 

Modes  of  transportation,  dating  back  to 
the  horse  and  buggy  days  and  earlier  will 
add  to  the  Interest  of  the  window  attractions. 

Since  this  year  Is  the  175th  anniversary  of 
the  city  of  Beverly.  Elklns  is  Inviting  its 
neighbors  to  share  in  the  anniversary  cele- 
bration. 

Exhibits  may  be  prepared  by  the  business 
owner  if  he  desires  to  prepare  his  own  display. 
or  he  may  offer  his  windows  to  the  committee 
In  charge  to  arrange  an  attractive  exhibit  for 
the  celebration. 

Pe'sons  who  have  offerings  for  the  Dia- 
mond Jubilee  Ideas  that  will  add  to  the 
festive  occasion  are  urged  to  call  members 
of  the  committee  as  soon  as  possible,  said 
Crawford. 

The  committee  on  window  exhibits  and  dis- 
plays follows:  Wood  Crawford,  chairman. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  P.  Bailey.  Mrs.  Ralph 
Brady,  Charles  Chapman.  Owen  Crlckard. 
Elden  Goddln.  Dr.  Eugene  E.  Hutton.  Leonard 
W.  Hamilton.  Henry  Hutton,  Mrs.  DeSales 
""Lothes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lutz.  Donald 
L.  Rice.  George  C.  Sheets.  J.  B.  Shreve.  Mrs. 
Ruth  Tacy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Wagner.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Ward  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merrltt 
Wilson.  Jr. 


(Prom  the  Clarksburg   (W.  Va.)    Exponent- 
Telegram.  Sept.  26,  19651 
Fifteen  Httndred  Persons  Work  on  Forest 
Pestivai,    Plans;    Opens    October    7 

Elkins. — More  than  1.500  Elklns  and  Ran- 
dolph County  people  have  been  working 
hard  for  several  months  to  extend  the  hand 
of  welcome  to  an  expected  225,000  guests  at 
the  29th  annual  Mountain  State  Forest  Fes- 
tival October  7  to  10. 

In  addition  to  the  many  townspeople  who 
have  been  handling  the  many  details  neces- 
sary for  the  East's  greatest  oxitdoor  event, 
there  are  perhaps  another  7,000  or  8,000  who 
will  be  participating  In  the  numerous  activi- 
ties for  the  pleasure  of  the  viewers.  Director 
General  Phil  Harness  reports  that  all  Is  In 
readiness  for  the  3-day  affair. 

Once  again  the  famed  train  from  Cass  will 
be  operating  out  of  the  Elklns  station  offer- 
ing rides  Thvirsday  through  Sat\irday.  Last 
year  this  train  carried  well  over  4,000  riders. 
It  is  expected  to  eclipse  this  flgvu*  easUy 
this  year.  The  rides  aboard  the  train  wUl  be 
held  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  dally. 

Thursday.  October  7.  will  be  the  opening 
day  with  a  round  of  receptions  and  dinners 
to  give  it  the  official  touch.  Queen  Silvia 
XXES.  Miss  Barbara  Murel  Gage,  of  Blue- 
field,  will  arrive  at  noon  smd  be  welcomed  by 
the  schoolchildren  and  attend  a  reception  in 
her  honor. 

The  queen  and  her  court  will  register  at 
the  T>gart  Hotel,  and  then  she  is  slated  for 


a  radio  interview  on  the  local  radio  station. 
Her  next  appearance  will  be  at  the  distin- 
guished guest  dinner  at  5:45  p.m.  in  the 
W.  W.  Barron  National  Guard  Armory. 

OF>en  entertainment  includes  two  per- 
formances of  the  Hetzer  international  cir- 
cus in  the  Davis  and  Elkins  College  gym  first 
at  4  p.m.  and  again  at  8:30  p.m.  Various 
exhibits  win  be  going  on  throughout  the  city 
in  the  meantime.  A  wlldUfe  showing  will 
be  in  the  Elklns  City  Park.  Forestry  exhibits 
wUl  be  featured  In  a  tent  located  on  Fourth 
Street  between  Davis  Avenue  and  Railroad 
Avenue.  An  art  exhibit  will  be  at  the  Elklns 
YMCA.  The  popular  arts  and  crafts  exhibit 
and  demonstrations  will  be  in  the  American 
Legion  hail  on  Fourth  Street.  Here  products 
of  the  State  will  be  shown  as  well  as  demon- 
strations being  conducted.  Exhibits  will 
open  at  9  a.m.  daily. 

A  carnival,  the  Deggler  Amusement  shows, 
will  be  located  in  the  heart  of  the  business 
section.  In  addition  to  several  bands,  the 
queen  and  a  number  of  distinguished  guests 
appearing,  the  fireman's  parade  at  8:15  p.m. 
win  feature  the  latest  fireflghtlng  equip- 
ment. 

Friday's  schedule  opens  at  10  a.m.  with  a 
midmorning  coffee  for  distinguished  guests 
and  parents  of  the  queen  and  her  court. 

Three  highlight  events  of  the  day  take 
place  next  on  the  Davis  and  Elkins  College 
campus.  At  1:30  p.m.  the  great  marching 
band  of  West  Virginia  University  will  play  a 
concert  there. 

At  2  p.m.  Miss  Barbara  Murel  Gage  will 
be  crowned  Queen  Silvia  XXIX  by  Governor 
Hulett  C.  Smith,  one  of  the  most  colorful 
ceremonies  of  the  festival. 

Following  at  3  p.m.  the  queen  and  her 
court  will  adjourn  to  Halllehurst  Hall  for  a 
public  reception.  This  is  the  public  oppor- 
tunity to  greet  Her  Majesty,  the  Governor, 
and  all  of  the  distinguished   guests. 

Night  time  activities  open  with  a  bang  as 
Elklns  and  East  Fairmont  High  School  foot- 
ball squads  meet  head  on  at  Wilmer  Stadium. 
An  exciting  half  time  show  wUl  feature  the 
famed  Hershey  Chocolatlers  from  Chocolate 
Town.  U.S.A.  In  Pennsylvania.  Immediately 
following  this  performance  the  showy  East 
Fairmont  High  School  Band  will  take  to  the 
field  for  their  portion  of  the  program. 

Again  the  D.  &  E.  gymnasium  will  be  the 
scene  of  entertainment  starting  at  8  p.m 
when  the  popular  country  and  western  stars 
bring  their  Grand  Ole  Opry  performers  for 
a  full  2-hour  show. 

The  second  full  day  of  activity  for  Queen 
Silvia  comes  to  a  close  with  the  annual  royal 
forest  ball  again  to  be  held  at  the  National 
Guard  Armory.  The  Richard  Lewis  Orchestra 
will  play  for  this  event  to  close  Friday's 
activities. 

Saturday  events  get  underway  early  with 
the  State  woodchopplng  and  sawing  contest 
on  the  D.  &  E.  campus  at  9  a.m.  Concur- 
rently, the  muzzle  loading  rifie  match  will  be 
held  nearby  at  the  same  time. 

The  colorful  tournament  riding,  a  throw- 
back to  the  Jousting  tournaments  of  knight- 
hood days,  will  be  held  on  the  college  campus 
starting  at  10:30  a.m.  At  11  a.m.  the  plug 
and  fiy  ca.«:tlng  contest  will  bring  the  morn- 
ing activities  to  a  close.  Each  of  these 
events  are  interesting  and  exciting  viewing 
for  anyone  wishing  to  attend. 

A  considerable  amount  of  time  has  been 
allowed  for  lineup  and  last  minute  prepara- 
tions for  the  grand  feature  parade,  the  one 
event  for  which  there  is  no  equal  anjrwhere 
in  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

An  open  house  will  be  held  for  members 
of  the  parade's  participating  bands  at  the 
high  school  gym  at  5  p.m.  A  teenage  dance 
is  scheduled  for  the  college  gym  at  9  p.m. 
featuring  two  bands.  Two  other  bands  will 
be  playing  for  a  cabaret  dance  at  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Armory  featuring  Richard  Lewis 
and  his  orchestra  and  Gene  Caussln  and  his 
orchestra  starting  at  10  p.m. 


Sunday's  activities  will  feature  a  gigantic 
air  show  at  Elklns-Randolph  Airport.  Hol- 
lywood stunt  fliers  will  perform  in  a  2-hour 
thrill  packed  aerial  extravaganza.  Pete  Ly- 
man of  Clarksburg  will  be  the  show  an- 
nouncer.  Director  of  this  event  is  John 
Morgan.  Activities  will  get  underway  at 
I  p.m. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  JAMES  H.  BOREN, 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  PARTNERS  OP 
THE  ALLIANCE  PROGRAMS  AT 
THE  LEHIGH  VALLEY  FOREIGN 
POLICY  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
Moravian  College,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  on 
September  16,  1965,  Mr.  James  H.  Boren. 
director  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
programs  delivered  a  fine  address  at  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Boren  paid  high  tribute  to  a  speech 
made  by  President  Johnson  on  August 
17  to  the  Latin  American  ambassadors, 
in  which  speech  he  recommitted  our 
country  to  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance 
For  Progress. 

Mr.  Boren 's  remarks  describe  what  the 
Alliance  has  accomplished  and  what  its 
hopes  for  the  future  may  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  Mr.  Boren 's  address 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Remarks  of  Mr.  James  H.  Boren,  Directos 

OP  THE   Partners   of   the   Alliance  Pho- 

GRAMS  at  the  LEHICH  VaLLET  FOREIGN  POL- 

ICT  Association,  Moravian  College  Audi- 
torium, Bethlehem,  Pa.,  September  16, 
1965 

Last  month  we  celebrated  the  fourth  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este — the  charter  in  which  20 
American  Republics  affirmed  their  solemn 
resolve  to  move  forward  in  an  Alliance  for 
Progress.  In  speaking  to  the  Latin  American 
Ambassadors  on  Augxist  17,  President  Johnson 
referred  to  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  as  "a 
turning  point,  not  only  In  the  history  of  the 
new  world,  but  in  the  long  history  of  free- 
dom." 

Of  the  several  points  which  the  President 
made  in  that  speech,  I  think  that  one  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  for  us  to  ponder  again 
this  evening,  for  It  fits  into  the  basic  design 
of  citizen  participation  In  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  The  President  said:  "Misery  and 
pain  and  despair  exist  in  the  present;  and  we 
must  fight  them  in  the  present  as  best  we 
can.  This  Is  not  only  the  command  of  com- 
passion. It  is  the  counsel  of  wisdom.  For 
factories  and  banks  and  dollars  do  not  build 
a  nation.  People  build  a  nation.  On  those 
people — their  health  and  knowledge  and 
faith;  their  participation  and  their  sacri- 
fice— rests  the  future  of  all  of  us  and  aU  our 
nations." 

It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  for  us  as  In- 
dividuals to  be  "amlgoe"  in  the  passive 
sense — but  rather  we  must  be  participants 
in  the  dramatic  undertaking  called  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  Is  not  a  U.S.  program,  but  rather 
it  is  an  alliance  Involving,  In  the  words  of 
the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  "the  fuU 
energies  of  the  peoples  and  governments  of 
the  American  Republics."  It  is  therefore  a 
great  joint  effort  which  calls  for  positive 
action  not  only  of  government  but  also  of 
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private  citizens  and  leaders  of  the  private  sec- 
tor. This  means  that  the  Alliance  is  a  great 
revolutionary  program  for  progress  which 
must  have  your  active  participation  and  the 
participation  of  the  citizenry  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Through  the  Pennsylvania  Partners  of  the 
.Mliance,  every  individual  or  neighborhood 
^roup  In  this  State  can  be  a  working  part  of 
the  new  grassroots  partnership  with  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Bahla  in  Brazil. 

The  process  of  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment Is  a  complicated  one  involving  dy- 
namic forces  demanding  change  or  opposing 
change.  It  Is  the  development  and  the  im- 
plementation of  working  programs  in  land 
reform,  tax  reform  and  credit  reform.  It  Is 
making  the  most  effective  use  of  available 
resources  in  the  development  program.  It 
is  the  training  of  professional  and  technical 
men  which  are  required  for  industrial  growth 
and  Increased  agricultural  productivity.  It 
is  the  process  of  developing  Latin  American 
institutions  which  can  break  the  barriers  to 
economic  and  social  development. 

I  can  report  to  you  tonight  that  the  Alli- 
ance is  succeeding.    Progress  is  being  made. 

Thousands  of  new  classrooms  have  been 
buUt. 

Over  10  million  textbooks  have  been 
printed. 

.\lmost  2,500  new  community  water  sys- 
tems have  been  built. 

Seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  hospital  and 
medical  posts  have  been  built  extending  some 
type  of  service  to   nearly  9   million  people. 

Four  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  credit 
unions  have  been  established. 

Teachers  are  being  trained,  roads  are  being 
built,  productivity  centers,  savings  and  loan, 
private  development  banks,  coopyeratlves, 
management  and  labor  training  institutions 
and  agricultural  extension  system. 

Yes.  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  on  the 
move,  but  its  success  cannot  be  measured 
merely  in  terms  of  the  increase  In  the  gross 
national  product,  nor  can  it  be  measured  on 
the  scale  of  Infrastructure  development.  It 
must  be  measured  also  in  the  human  terms 
of  hope,  opportimity,  and  personal  involve- 
ment. It  is  of  this  human  side  of  the 
Alliance  which  I  wish  to  think  together  with 
you  tonight. 

For  many  years  we  have  spoken  of  the  need 
for  better  communication  at  the  citizen  level 
but  too  often  we  have  been  complacent  and 
satisfied  with  the  noble  efforts  of  a  few  lead- 
ers. We  have  Ignored  the  wide  variety  of 
opportunities  now  existing  for  broadening 
the  base  of  citizen  participation  in  Interna- 
tional programs. 

For  many  years  we  in  the  United  States 
have  paid  lip  service  to  the  Idea  that  we  have 
much  to  learn  from  the  rich  heritage  of  the 
other  republics  of  the  hemisphere — but  we 
have  done  very  little  to  spark  the  learning 
process.  Indeed  we  can  learn  as  well  as  teach 
and  we  can  receive  as  well  as  share. 

Now  as  a  part  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
we  are  finding  new  and  exciting  activities 
which  are  evolving  from  a  direct  alliance  of 
people.  In  less  than  2  years  a  program  called 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  has  developed 
from  the  Idea  stage  to  the  point  of  being  an 
operation  program  involving  the  citizens  of 
26  States  of  the  United  States  and  the  citi- 
zens of  26  areas  of  Latin  America.  These  are 
new  and  developing  relationships  but  already 
some  interesting  accomplishments  have  been 
reported.  Let  me  outline  a  few  of  the  activi- 
ties that  may  be  of  Interest  to  you. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  In  the  BarranqulUa  area 
of  northern  Colombia,  a  large  nxunber  of 
children  had  died  and  many  more  were  dying 
from  dehydration.  The  supply  of  saline  and 
dextrose  solutions  in  the  area  was  almost 
totally  depleted.  The  private  sector,  Colom- 
bia Partners  Committee,  contacted  their 
counterpart  group  in  Florida.  Within  hours 
a  supply  of  the  vitally  needed  solutions  ar- 


rived in  BarranqulUa — in  time  to  save  the 
lives  of  a  number  of  children. 

The  Andean  village  of  Navan  in  southern 
Peru  had  been  Isolated  for  years  with  a  nar- 
row mountain  trail  being  the  only  outlet 
for  the  products  of  the  valley.  The  people 
of  Navan  provided  the  Initiative,  the  plan 
and  the  labor  and  the  Texas  AFL-CIO  pro- 
vided the  picks,  wheelbarrows,  and  shovels. 
A  recent  article  In  the  July  31  issue  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  with  a  dateline  of 
Lima,  Peru,  described  the  scene  as  that  road 
was  opened:  "Last  May  they  finished  the 
Job.  A  truck  loaded  with  potatoes  chugged 
up  the  narrow,  lumpy  road  to  commemorate 
the  event.  Church  bells  rang,  people 
cheered  and  dogs  barked.  For  Navan  it  was 
the  greatest  day  in  its  history." 

Upon  completion  of  the  Navan  road,  a  spe- 
cial ceremony  was  arranged  in  which  the 
village  council  passed  the  tools  to  a  neigh- 
boring village  which  is  now  working  on  a  2- 
mlle  road  to  connect  with  Navan.  Com- 
menting upon  this  project  the  chairman  of 
the  Peruvian  Partners  of  the  Alliance.  Carlos 
Boza,  said  "Texans  have  not  made  this  an 
'old  clothes'  program.  They  have  helped  us 
without  making  us  leel  like  beggars  and  tak- 
ing away  our  dignity  as  human  beings." 

This  Is  the  spirit  of  the  Alliance;  this  is 
a  partnership  response  to  a  community  self- 
help  effort  In  a  program  which  recognized 
the  importance  of  human  dignity. 

High  school  students  In  several  States  have 
provided  the  funds  to  place  roofs,  doors,  and 
windows  on  schools  constrvicted  through  the 
self-help   efforts   of   villagers. 

Cement  mixers  have  been  provided — as 
have  blockmaklng  machines,  chain  saws, 
handtools  and  other  equipment  to  enable 
slum  Improvement  associations  to  complete 
community  buildings,  schools,  and  medical 
posts. 

Pumps  have  been  provided  for  community 
wells. 

Medical  equipment  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  small  hospitals. 

Joint  venture  investments  and  other  com- 
mercial relationships  are  developing  as  a  nat- 
ural outgrowth  of  the  relationships. 

A  concert  pianist,  Monte  Hill  Davis,  Is  pres- 
ently in  Peru  where  she  will  perform  five 
concerts.  She  will  play  10  concerts  In  Brazil. 
Miss  Davis  is  performing  without  cost  and 
the  funds  raised  will  go  to  the  local  partners 
projects. 

Many  projects  of  many  varieties  have  been 
completed  in  Latin  America  through  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  committees.  One 
of  the  most  Important  aspects  of  the  pau-t- 
nershlp  program,  however,  is  the  fact  that  It 
is  a  two-way  program. 

Three  weeks  ago,  a  number  of  high  school 
teachers  of  Spanish  completed  a  program  at 
Miami  University  in  Ohio  through  which 
they  were  introduced  to  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage. The  Ohio  partnership  is  with  the 
State  of  Parana  in  Brazil,  and  through  pro- 
viding the  professor  of  Portuguese,  Dr. 
Navarro,  Parana  was  making  a  contribution 
to  its  U.S.  partner  State.  This  month  some 
90  students  are  enrolling  in  Portuguese 
classes. 

On  October  3,  through  arrangements  Just 
completed  by  the  Tennessee  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  and  the  Neumann  Foundation  of 
Venezuela,  an  outstanding  collection  of  58 
Venezuelan  p>aintlngs  will  arrive  in  Tennessee 
when  they  will  be  shown  in  7  galleries 
over  a  period  of  9  months.  Venezuela  is 
making  the  first  contribution  in  this  new 
partnership. 

A  collection  of  Inca  gold  from  Peru  will  be 
shown  In  Texas  later  this  year. 

A  mosquito  control  expert  from  Panama 
will  assist  their  partners  in  Delaware  in  a 
mosquito  control  program. 

Twelve  educators  from  Costa  Rica  up- 
graded the  teaching  of  Spanish  in  12  Oregon 
school  districts. 


High  school  science  classes  in  Colorado  will 
be  assisted  with  mineral  samples  provided  by 
the  partners  committee  in  Minas  Oerals, 
Brazil. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  at  the  southern  tip  of 
Brazil  has  made  available  to  their  Indiana 
partners  a  supply  of  seed  from  a  legume  plant 
which  has  a  highly  developed  root  system. 
Can  this  be  a  contribution  to  the  arid  areas 
of  our  country?  Experimentation  is  under- 
way. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  is  a  partner- 
ship program  in  which  two  areas  of  the 
hemisphere  can  work  on  Jointly  planned 
projects. 

This  is  not  a  charity  program  nor  is  it  an 
"adoption"  program  in  which  one  area 
patronizingly  "adopts"  another.  The  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  focuses  on  helping  those 
who  are  helping  themselves  and  it  seeks  to 
translate  Into  reality  the  stated  principle 
that  we  can  learn  as  well  as  teach  and  receive 
as  well  as  share. 

The  Pennsylvania  partnership  with  Bahla 
is  a  new  one — and  it  can  be  an  effective  one. 

The  state  of  Bahla  is  a  large  and  fascinat- 
ing state  that  is  rich  in  human  capital  and 
rich  in  history.  It  was  only  a  few  miles  from 
Salvador,  the  capital  of  Bahia,  that  the  first 
landing  was  made  on  the  South  American 
continent.  And,  I  might  add,  the  distin- 
guished Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
from  Brazil,  His  Excellency  Juracy  Magal- 
haes,  was  a  senator  from  Bahla  and  was 
elected  twice  to  the  governorship  of  his  state. 

The  forward  movement  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  had  both  public  and  private 
funds  as  one  element  of  its  resources.  The 
most  Important  driving  force  of  the  Alliance, 
however,  has  been  in  the  people  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  hemispheric  progress.  The  vast 
majority  are  those  who  are  working  quietly 
but  diligently  at  the  hard  and  sometimes 
unglamorous  tasks  that  are  essential  to  the 
development  process.  Within  the  AID 
framework,  it's  such  people  as  Ida  Mudd, 
Eleanor  Corey,  Nat  Stewart,  and  Rene  Novak 
in  management  and  personnel:  it's  Ed  Coy 
and  John  Rothberg  in  program  development; 
it's  Leveo  Sanchez  and  his  institutional  de- 
velopment team;  It's  the  men  and  women  who 
deal  with  travel  arrangements;  It's  the  men 
in  the  printshop.  It  is  the  field  program 
direction  by  such  capable  mission  directors 
as  Minister  Stuart  Van  Dyke  in  Brazil,  Irv 
Tragen  in  Bolivia,  and  Don  Daughters  in 
Ecuador  and,  until  recently.  Bob  Culbertson 
of  Peru.  It's  the  men  on  the  country  desks. 
It's  also  the  AID  man  in  the  field  who  is 
eating  the  dust  of  the  Andean  altlplano  or 
wading  in  the  backwash  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Amazon.  It's  Evefyn  Hayes,  Aida 
Berio,  Lee  Canales,  Marie  Oblltas,  and  Jean 
Rogers,  administrative  and  secretarial  aids. 
It's  Margaret  Beshore  and  Betty  Karavan- 
gelos.  It's  also  the  great  team  of  voluntary 
agencies  such  as  CARE,  CARITAS,  Church 
World  Service,  World  Neighbors,  YWCA. 
It's  the  Peace  Corpys  volunteers  and  many 
others.  It's  Carlos  Boza  of  Lima,  Alejandro 
Rojas  of  the  Andean  village  of  San  Jacinto 
de  Mita,  and  Dante  Campana  of  Porto  Alegre. 
It's  Tony  Dominguez  of  Panama,  Edward 
Marcus  of  Dallas,  and  Phil  Berman  of  Allen- 
town,  Pa. 

And,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  such  as 
you. 

I  urge  you  to  accept  the  challenge  of  the 
Alliance  and  become  an  operating  partner 
in  its  drive  for  progress.  I  ask  you  to  make 
contact  with  Lehigh  Valley's  own  Phil  Ber- 
man who  is  not  only  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  partners 
but  also  a  key  adviser  on  the  entire  Inter- 
American  program.  Ask  him  for  a  project 
for  you  to  guide  through  to  completion. 
Make  contact  with  the  chairman  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania partners,  Mr.  Fred  Heldring  or  the 
capable  executive  secretary,  Andy  Lelth,  who 
is  with  us  tonight. 
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I  would  like  to  suggest  that  perhaps  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Foreign  Policy  Association 
might  consider  adding  to  its  already  excel- 
lent program  of  discussing  foreign  policy 
matters  the  extra  element  of  active  partici- 
pation in  the  operational  partnership  with 
Bahla.  May  I  suggest  that  through  Pennsyl- 
vania Partners  of  the  Alliance  you  can  trans- 
late interest  and  concern  into  specific  activi- 
ties. 

Through  developing  a  working  alliance  or 
good  neighbors,  you  can  help  give  hope  for 
a  better  life  to  that  man  In  the  rural  village 
who  fights  against  overwhelming  odds  to 
provide  food  and  shelter  for  his  family. 
Through  your  partnership  you  may  give  hope 
to  a  mother  In  the  slums  who  dares  to  dream 
of  a  better  life  for  her  children. 

And  you  can  learn  not  only  of  the  art,  the 
hlAory,  the  music  and  the  poetry  of  Bahla. 
but  vcJu  can  also  reap  the  harvest  of  satisfac- 
tion" that  comes  v/lth  the  acceptance  of  a 
challenge  and  the  fulfi'lment  of  a  responsi- 
bility. 

AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS  TRADE 

ACT  OF  1965 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  9042)  to  provide  for  the 
implementation  of  the  agreement  con- 
cerning automotive  products  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Canada, 
and  for  other  purposes.  <> 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  bill  H.R.  9042  is  needed  to  carry 
out  an  agreement  of  basic  and  historic 
importance  to  our  relations  with  Canada. 
Our  neighbor  Canada  is  far  and  away 
our  biggest  trading  partner.  Last  year 
we  exported  to  Canada  more  than  we  did 
to  all  of  the  comitries  in  the  European 
Economic  Community.  We  exported  a 
billion  dollars  more  to  Canada  than  we 
did  to  all  of  the  other  countries  in  this 
hemisphere.  We  exported  more  than 
three  times  as  much  to  Canada  as  we 
did  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Japan  is  our 
second  biggest  export  market  and  it  falls 
below  Canada  by  almost  $3  billion.  We 
have  a  favoi-able  balance  of  payments  of 
$1,183  million  annually. 

This  great  flow  of  goods  across  our 
northern  border  includes  as  one  of  its 
biggest  items  automobiles  and  pai-ts  for 
automobiles.  Lost  year  we  exported 
automobile  products  to  Canada  worth 
$650  million,  which  was  more  than  14 
percent  of  all  our  exports  to  Canada. 

This  automobile  trade  took  place  with- 
in a  great  North  American  industiT-  The 
cars  produced  in  Canada  are  mostly  the 
same  kinds  of  cars  that  are  produced  in 
the  United  States.  These  automobiles 
are  produced  by  American  companies. 
General  Motors.  Chrysler,  and  other 
companies.  They  are  produced  in  the 
same  kinds  of  factories,  owned  by  the 
same  companies.  The  workers  in  Can- 
ada are  members  of  the  same  union  as 
our  automobile  workers.  The  automobile 
trade  across  the  border  supports  the 
operations  of  this  great  industry-. 

But  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  even 
neighboring  countries,  separate  automo- 
bile industries  exist.  Their  autos  have 
distinctive  body  styles  and  brands.  In 
Prance  there  is  Renault;  in  Germany, 
Volkswagen.  Italy  produces  the  Plat, 
while  Great  Britain  produces  a  number 
of  models  including  Anglia,  Sunbeam, 
and  Hillman.    These  countries  combined 


are  no  larger  than  our  eastern  seaboard, 
yet,  each  has  insisted  on.  and  fostered, 
its  own  automobile  industry. 

Last  year  that  trade  was  in  danger 
and  this  is  a  point  that  I  want  to  em- 
phasize. The  Canadians  had  long  been 
unhappy  about  the  bi"c  deficit  that  they 
had  in  their  automobile  trade  with  the 
United  States.  That  deficit  last  year  was 
over  half  a  billion  dollars,  entirely  in 
automobile  products.  They  believed, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  they  could  not 
achieve  a  reasonable  expansion  of  pro- 
duction in  Canada  through  the  normal 
operations  of  the  market.  So  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  put  into  effect  an 
export  incentive  system  that  was 
frankly  intended  to  promote  greater  pro- 
duction and  greater  exports  of  auto- 
mobile products  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States  and  other  countries. 

Our  people  had  trouble  with  this  new 
Canadian  program.  Many  of  our  pro- 
ducers of  automobile  parts  considered 
that  it  would  damage  them.  And  the 
Canadian  program  may  well  have  been 
in  conflict  with  a  provision  of  our  own 
Tariff  Act  which  provides  for  counter- 
vailing duties  to  be  applied  against  im- 
ports that  carry  a  bounty  or  grant.  Our 
Government  was  petitioned  to  investigate 
the  Canadian  program  under  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Tariff  Act. 

There  is  no  doubt.  Mr.  President,  that 
if  we  had  put  on  countervailing  duties, 
the  Canadian  program  would  have  been 
frustrated.  In  that  case,  the  Canadians 
v.-ould  have  had  to  consider  what  they 
would  do  next. 

What  would  they  have  done?  What 
alternatives  did  they  have? 

Nobody  can  say  for  certain  what  the 
Canadian  decision  would  have  been. 
But  we  do  know,  Mr.  President,  that  they 
did  have  alternatives. 

We  have  experienced  the  operation  of 
such  alternatives  by  other  countries. 
One  alternative  would  require  that  a 
major  increase  of  the  Canadian  produc- 
tion go  into  Canadian-manf  actured  cars. 
Brazil  did  this  just  a  few  years  ago. 

Is  this  an  unrealistic  alternative? 
Some  people  have  said  the  Canadians 
would  have  shied  away  from  it  because 
it  would  have  raised  costs. 

Mexico  did  not  shy  away  from  this  ap- 
proach because  it  raised  costs.  Brazil 
did  not  shy  away.  Brazil  has  gone  to  the 
point  of  requiring  that  automobiles  and 
trucks  manufactured  in  Brazil  include 
98  percent  Brazilian  components.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  moving  to  require  that,  as 
to  automobiles,  there  mu=t  be  100  percent 
of  Brazilian  components,  down  to  the 
smallest  accessory  in  the  automobile. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  Australia. 
Australia  is  now  moving  to  require  that 
there  be  a  larger  percentage  of  Austra- 
lian components  incorporated  In  auto- 
mobiles manufactured  in  Australia. 
They  will  require  that  there  be  95  per- 
cent of  Australian  components  in  auto- 
mobiles manufactured  in  Australia. 

This  was  one  of  the  problems  with 
which  we  were  confronted.  To  show 
what  happened,  when  Brazil  started 
moving  in  that  direction,  our  export  of 
automobiles  to  Brazil  fell  in  5  years  from 
$82  to  S 14  million. 


The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  Canada 
did  have  alternatives.  Canada  is  a  sov- 
ereign country.  Its  government,  like 
many  other  governments,  sometimes  has 
to  do  things  that  are  not  what  it  would 
do  if  it  counted  only  economic  consider- 
ations. If  we  had  put  on  countervailing 
duties,  the  Canadians  would  have  re- 
acted.   That  is  certain. 

We  in  turn  would  have  counterreacted. 
President  Johnson  referred  to  this  proc- 
ess as  stroke  and  counterstroke.  And 
stroke  and  counterstroke  would  have 
been  costly  for  both  countries.  Our  au- 
tomobile trade  would  have  been  the 
first  victim.  And  who  can  say  that  a 
commercial  conflict  would  not  have 
spilled  over  into  other  parts  of  our  trade? 
For  example,  Canada  ships  us  a  great 
amount  of  wood  products  and  paper 
conmiodities.  These  are  also  produced 
in  Louisiana  and  other  Southern  States. 
If  Canada  were  restricted  in  her  trade 
with  us,  Canada  might  find  it  desirable 
to  put  a  quota  on  the  amount  of  elec- 
trical machinery  that  we  could  ship  in. 
or  might  put  a  high  tariff  on  coal  and 
coke. 

This  would  tend  to  raise  the  cost  of 
those  commodities  in  both  countries. 
This  policy  would  be  injurious  to  the  re- 
lations which  we  now  enjoy  with  Can- 
ada. The  first  industry  to  suffer  in  such 
an  instance  would  be  the  automobile  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States,  which  sells 
approximately  10  times  as  many  Amer- 
ican automobiles  in  Canada  as  the  Ca- 
nadians sell  of  their  automobiles  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  Govei*nment,  Mr.  President,  was 
faced  with  a  condition  and  a  situation, 
not  with  a  theory.  If  the  President  had 
allowed  events  to  run  their  course,  and 
if  we  had  a  wasteful  commercial  con- 
flict with  Canada,  the  Members  of  this 
body  would  have  been  right  to  criticize 
him.  Faced  with  a  condition  and  a 
situation,  the  executive  did  what  it 
should  have  done.  It  started  talks  with 
the  Canadians  to  try  to  find  a  construc- 
tive answer  to  a  potentially  destructive 
situation. 

The  result.  Mr.  President,  was  an 
agreement  that  we  would  not  fight  over 
shares  in  a  smaller  pie  but  that  we  would 
try  to  create  a  bigger  pie  from  which 
Canada  and  the  United  States  both 
would  have  bigger  slices. 

Let  me  describe  the  main  features  of 
this  agreement,  which  President  John- 
son and  Prime  Minister  Pearson  signed 
at  Johnson  City  last  January. 

First  of  all.  as  I  have  said,  the  agree- 
ment calls  for  the  two  governments  to 
work  for  a  broader  and  expanding  auto- 
mobile market,  where  specialization  and 
volume  production  can  be  achieved,  and 
in  which  the  two  countries  will  have 
larger  shares. 

Then  the  two  governments  pledge 
themselves  to  seek  the  development  of 
conditions  in  which  free  market  forces 
operate  to  bring  about  the  most  eco- 
nomic pattern  of  investment,  production, 
and  trade. 

I  want  to  stress  this  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Article  I,  the  very  flrst  article  of 
the  agreement,  conmiits  Canada  and  the 
United  States  to  work  for  an  expanding 
continental  automobile  market  in  which 
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market  forces  will  operate  effectively. 
The  article  says: 

It  shall  be  the  policy  of  each  government  to 
avoid  actions  which  would  frustrate  the 
achievement  of  these  objectives. 

That  is,  the  objectives  of  an  expanding 
North  American  automobile  industry 
which  will  develop  under  a  free  market 
system. 

I  am  sure  that  this  intention,  solemnly 
stated  by  the  two  governments,  is  also  the 
intention  of  the  Congress.  In  enacting 
the  bill  before  us,  we,  in  effect,  endorse 
these  objectives. 

Second,  the  agreement  calls  for  imme- 
diate action  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment to  eliminate  all  duties  on  U.S.  auto- 
mobiles and  parts  for  new  automobiles. 
And  the  Canadians  did  just  that  im- 
mediately after  the  agreement  was  signed 
last  January. 

Third,  the  agreement  obliges  our  Gov- 
ernment to  ask  the  Congress  for  legisla- 
tion to  give  Canadian  automobile  prod- 
ucts duty-free  treatment  at  our  points  of 
eiitry.  The  bill  before  us  represents  that 
pledge  of  our  Government.  It  would 
complete  the  tariff  elimination  arrange- 
ment and  it  would,  as  the  agreement  pro- 
vides, make  the  duty-free  treatment 
retroactive  so  far  as  practicable,  to  the 
date  that  Canada  began  duty-free  treat- 
ment. 

Fourth,  the  agreement  commits  the 
two  governments  to  conduct,  not  later 
than  Januaiy  1,  1968,  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  operations  of  the  agree- 
ment. In  that  review,  the  focus  will  be 
on  the  objectives  of  article  I — that  is,  an 
expanding,  efBcient  North  American  In- 
dustry in  which  market  forces  are  oper- 
ating effectively.  The  review  will  also 
take  up  further  steps  that  may  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  for  the  full  achievement 
of  these  objectives. 

The  agreement  reserves  the  rights  of 
both  parties  under  article  n  of  the 
GATT,  which  includes  escape  clause  ac- 
tions. It  provides  for  consultation,  as 
necessary,  between  the  two  governments. 
It  provides  that  the  parties  may  by 
agreement  accord  access  to  other  coun- 
tries on  similar  terms.  And  it  is  written 
as  an  agreement  of  unlimited  duration 
subject  to  termination  by  either  party  on 
12  months'  notice. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  intended  to 
carry  out  the  agreement.  Its  principal 
provisions  can  be  simply  described. 

First,  it  would  empower  the  President 
to  eliminate  tariffs  on  Canadian  auto- 
mobiles and  automobile  parts  for  new 
vehicles,  retroactive  to  the  time  when 
Canada  removed  its  duties.  The  Presi- 
dent would  also  be  authorized  to  include 
other  automotive  products  that  may  sub- 
sequently be  developed. 

Second,  the  President  would  be  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  similar  agreements 
with  other  countries,  if  he  determined 
that  these  would  provide  for  mutual 
trade  benefits,  subject  to  safeguards 
adopted  by  the  Finance  Committee  as  re- 
gards congressional  participation. 

Third,  the  President  would  be  author- 
ized to  carry  out  an  agreement  with  Can- 
ada for  the  reduction  or  removal  of  du- 
ties on  automobile  replacement  parts. 
We  were  not  able  to  include  replacement 


parts  under  the  present  agreement.  We 
should  try  to  do  so,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
replacement  parts  industry.  This  legis- 
lation will  give  the  President  the  neces- 
sary authorization  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
tariffs  on  replacement  parts  under  such 
agreements. 

Fourth,  the  l5ill  includes  detailed  pro- 
visions for  adjustment  assistance  in  case 
any  American  firm  or  group  of  workers 
should  suffer  dislocation  as  a  result  of 
the  agreement.  These  provisions  are  to 
continue  in  force  only  for  the  period  end- 
ing June  30, 1968;  in  other  words,  during 
the  transitional  period. 

Fifth,  the  bill  provides  for  the  modifi- 
cation of  our  tariff  schedules  and  lists 
the  automotive  products  on  which  the 
duties  are  to  be  eliminated. 

Finally,  the  bill  calls  for  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  Congress  concerning  the  im- 
plementation of  the  legislation. 

What  we  agreed  to  do,  Mr.  President, 
was  to  set  out  to  create  a  single,  inte- 
grated North  American  automobile  in- 
dustry, operating  across  the  border  with- 
out any  tariffs. 

On  the  Canadian  side,  where  costs 
have  been  high  because  production  vol- 
ume was  low,  the  agreement  will  allow 
longer  production  runs  and  lower  costs. 
Witnesses  told  the  Finance  Committee 
that  under  the  old  system  the  Ford  plant 
in  Canada  was  producing  71  Ford  models 
for  the  Canadian  market.  A  single  Gen- 
eral Motors  plant  in  Canada  was  re- 
ported to  be  assembling  a  total  of  595 
different  passenger  car  and  truck  models. 

Naturally,  this  cumbersome  procedure 
made  cars  cost  more  in  Canada.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Ford  plant  in  River  Rouge 
just  across  the  river  was  producing  only 
three  body  models  of  the  Mustang  line. 
This  wasteful,  costly  production  in  the 
Canadian  plants  of  the  U.S.  auto  com- 
panies can  now  be  eliminated. 

There  will  be  more  production  in  Can- 
ada and  there  will  be  more  production  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  not  an  agree- 
ment intended  to  benefit  only  one  side. 
Like  every  sensible  bargain  it  benefits 
both  sides.  There  is  going  to  be  more 
trade  in  automobile  products  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  we 
are  both  going  to  be  better  off.  Last 
year,  our  surplus  in  automobile  trade 
with  Canada  ran  at  $563  million.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  fully  supported 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  told  us  that 
this  trade  surplus  will  be  protected  and 
probably  increased  under  the  operations 
of  the  new  agreement.  The  Tariff  Com- 
mission told  us  that  it  accepted  the 
Treasury  Department's  analysis. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  if  I  may 
have  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
cussion appear  at  the  close  of  my  prin- 
cipal speech. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee does  not  wish  to  engage  in  such 
a  colloquy.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
srield  for  disctission  of  the  principle 
which  he  is  attempting  to  make  appli- 
cable. I  should  be  glad  to  ask  him  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  Record 


show  at  this  point  that  the  Senator 
asked  me  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  request  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  felt  strongly  about 
the  balance-of-payments  consequences 
of  the  agreement  and  of  the  company 
commitments  related  to  it.  We  felt  so 
strongly  that  we  requested  the  Treasury 
Department  to  testify  to  the  impact  the 
arrangements  might  have.  Assistant 
Secretary  Trued's  statement  was  reas- 
suring. His  conclusion  was,  and  I 
quote: 

Prom  a  balance-of-payments  viewpoint 
then,  the  automotive  agreement  simply 
means  this:  Under  it,  we  stand  to  maintain 
our  present  sizable  surplus  with  Canada  in 
automotive  trade.  Without  the  agreement, 
we  stand  to  lose  a  part  of  our  present  sur- 
plvis. 

If  we  had  chosen  the  route  of  stroke 
and  counterstroke,  Mr.  President,  this 
surplus  would  have  been  greatly  dimin- 
ished to  the  disadvantage  mainly  of  our 
automobile  parts  industry  and  the  work- 
ers in  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lotdsiana.  Will  the 
Senator  be  so  kind  as  to  agree  that  the 
colloquy  appear  at  the  close  of  my  prin- 
cipal speech? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No.  I  wish  to  make 
it  perfectly  clear  that  unless  the  question 
can  be  discussed  at  this  point  in  the 
Senator's  statement,  I  do  not  feel  there 
would  be  any  advantage,  because  conti- 
nuity would  be  lost,  and  the  idea  of  try- 
ing to  bring  the  true  information  on 
the  States  involved  in  the  entire  situa- 
tion probably  would  be  lost  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Why  does 
not  the  Senator  merely  state,  "You  said 
in  your  speech,"  and  it  will  appear  at  the 
close  of  my  speech,  and  then  the  Senator 
may  make  his  statement,  without  all  this 
structure  and  counterstructure. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  point  is  that  I 
want  to  talk  about  the  stroke  and  coun- 
terstroke, and  if  the  Senator  wants  it  to 
appear  at  the  end,  I  will  wait  until  the 
latter  part.    I  withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  not  like  to  show  a  courtesy 
to  my  good  friend  from  Indiana  that  I 
delined  to  show  to  my  friend  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  believe  our  friend 
from  Tennessee  will  understand. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  What  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  doing 
is  tantamount  to  a  declination  to  yield. 
If  this  agreement  is  so  indefensible  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  not  pre- 
pared to  defend  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  then  it  is  indeed  indefensible. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  decline  to  yield  the  floor.  I  re- 
gret very  much  that  the  Senator  should 
take  the  attitude  that  since  I  desire  my 
speech  to  appear  in  continuity  in  the 
Record,  I  should  not  be  granted  that 
privilege. 
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Some  of  the  opponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion have  said  that  the  agreements  are 
going  to  hurt  our  workers.  Well,  Mr. 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  testi- 
fied that  from  25,000  to  50.000  automo- 
bile v/orkers'  jobs  were  in  danger  before 
this  agreement  was  signed.  These  were 
the  jobs  which  would  have  been  lost  if 
we  had  lost  our  automobile  export  trade 
with  Canada.  The  Secretaries  of  Labor 
and  Commerce  told  us  that  the  operations 
of  the  agreement  will  benefit  our  firms 
and  our  workers,  including  the  independ- 
ent parts  industry  and  its  workers. 
Representatives  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry and  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  Union  said  the  same  thing. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  says  so.  He 
will  stake  his  reputation  on  it.  So  will 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  President,  the  agreement  was 
signed  by  President  Johnson  and  Prime 
Minister  Pearson  last  January  16.  What 
has  happened  to  employment  in  the 
American  automotive  industry  since? 
What  has  happened  to  the  American 
automotive  industry  while  this  agree- 
ment has  been  in  effect? 

The  Labor  Department  tells  me  that  It 
has  gone  up  by  40,000  jobs.  Some  of  this 
increased  employment  is  directly  related 
to  our  expanded  trade  with  Canada.  In 
the  first  6  months  of  this  year,  our  ex- 
ports of  automotive  products  to  Canada 
were  running  at  $442  million,  and  our 
trade  surplus  was  $372  million.  This  sur- 
plus was  almost  14  percent  higher  than 
in  the  first  half  of  1964. 

Let  ma  turn,  Mr.  President,  to  some  of 
the  concerns  of  the  opponents  of  this 
legislation.  They  have  mentioned  the  so- 
called  side  agreements  between  the  Ca- 
nadian automobile  companies  and  the 
Canadian  Government  to  increase  pro- 
duction. They  have  voiced  suspicion 
that  there  is  some  kind  of  agreement  to 
require  that  automobile  parts  must  be 
produced  in  Canada  for  export  to  the 
United  States  at  the  cost  of  American 
jobs. 

These  side  understandings  are  not 
secret.  The  Finance  Committee  had  be- 
fore it  letters  written  by  the  subsidiaries 
of  the  big  four  automobile  companies  to 
the  Canadian  Government.  They  show 
that  the  companies  have  undertaken  to 
produce  in  Canada  a  percentage  of  the 
normal  growth  in  the  market  for  auto- 
mobiles in  Canada  and  also  to  increase 
output  in  Canada  at  the  end  of  4- model 
years  by  $241  million.  We  had  a  succes- 
sion of  witnesses  headed  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  Labor  and  Commerce,  who  told 
us  that  these  undertakings  could  easily 
be  fitted  into  the  expansion  of  the  Ca- 
nadian market  and  that  there  would  be 
no  net  adverse  effect  on  jobs  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
undertakings  requiring  that  any  par- 
ticular part  be  produced  in  Canada,  or 
exported  to  the  United  States. 

These  undertakings.  Mr.  President,  are 
intended  to  assure  the  Canadians  that 
Canada's  share  in  the  North  American 
automobile  market  will  grow.  That  mar- 
ket, as  I  said,  is  going  to  increase  very 
greatly,  no  matter  what  approach  we 
take.    The  Canadian  part  of  it  in  par- 


ticular— and  I  am  talking  about  the  Ca- 
nadian share  of  the  Canadian  market — 
is  going  to  grow  more  rapidly  than  the 
American  sector. 

Why?    Because  Canada  can  produce 
only  approximately  one-half  of  her  re- 
quirements in  automobiles,  whereas  the 
United  States  is  producing  automobiles 
in  surplus.     Therefore,  we  cannot   In- 
crease our  market  as  much  as  they  can 
because  American  manufacturers  have 
practically  all  of  the  American  market, 
or  at  least  they  have  the  overwhelming 
part  of  the  American  market  as  It  is. 
Since  1959,  its  growth  has  averaged 
8.5  percent  annually.     In  1963  and  1964, 
it  averaged  12  percent  in  volume  of  pro- 
duction and  14  percent  in  terms  of  value. 
At  a  growth  rate  of  only  8  percent,  the 
company  commitments  can  be  fully  sat- 
isfied out  of  Canadian  growth  with  no 
net  exports  to  this  country.    If  Cana- 
dian growth  continues  at  the  present 
high  levels,  and  we  see  no  reason  why 
it  will  not.  we  should  even  Increase  our 
shipments  to  Canada  with  a  correspond- 
ing happy  impact  on  our  trade  and  pay- 
ments balances.    We  can  have  more  pro- 
duction in  Canada  and  more  production 
in   the   United   States.    And   that.   Mr. 
President,  I  submit  is  good  for  both  coun- 
tries, for  labor,  for  industry,  and  for 
Canadian-American  relations.    That  is 
what  everyone  who  has  a  responsibility 
in  this  connection  feels,  with   the  ex- 
ception of  some  small  parts  manufac- 
turers who,  I  can  understand,  might  feel 
that  they  would  be  squeezed.    At  least 
that  Is  what  they  have  testified  to.    That 
is  also  what   the   responsible  members 
of  the  executive  branch  have  testified 
to. 

Some  Members  have  expressed  con- 
cern about  our  most-favored-nation 
commitment  and  our  basic  trade  policy. 
It  is  true  that  our  agreement  with 
Canada  Is  a  bilateral  agreement.  But 
that  agreement,  Mr.  President,  is  not 
designed  or  intended  to  hurt  the  automo- 
bile trade  of  other  countries.  The  most- 
favored-nation  policy  is  not  something 
abstract.  It  is  a  policy  aimed  at  dis- 
crimination in  International  trade.  This 
agreement  does  not  discriminate,  and  the 
legislation  to  can-y  it  out  will  not  dis- 
criminate against  other  trading  coun- 
tries. The  essence  and  the  reality  of 
the  most-favored-nation  policy  is  in  no 
way  changed.  Our  commitments  under 
the  GATT  continue  as  they  were.  The 
committee  was  informed  that  the  admin- 
istration will  seek  the  necessary  tech- 
nical GATT  waiver  and  expects  that  a 
satisfactory  solution  will  be  worked  out. 
We  expect  no  trouble  obtaining  the 
waiver. 

In  a  changing  situation,  there  will  be 
adjustments  to  be  made  on  both  sides 
of  the  border.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  President,  provides  for  special 
adjustment  assistance  provisions  during 
the  period  of  transition  until  1968.  If 
there  are  particular  examples  of  in- 
stances of  dislocation,  as  the  new  situa- 
tion unfolds,  there  is  provision  for  help- 
ing the  workers  or  businesses  that  may 
be  affected.  Nobody  expects  widespread 
dislocation,  but  It  Is  the  purpose  that  any 


particular  problems  should  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  special  provisions  that  are  in- 
cluded in  this  bill. 

What  will  happen  if  we  do  not  pass 
this  proposed  legislation?  The  situa- 
tion will  revert  back  and  duties  will  be 
reimposed  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 
On  our  side,  duties  will  be  at  6V2  percent 
for  cars  and  8^2  percent  for  parts.  On 
the  Canadian  side,  they  will  be  17  V2  per- 
cent for  cars  and  up  to  25  percent  for 
parts.  E>oes  anyone  think  that  that  will 
be  good  for  trade  or  for  employment? 
Then.  Mr.  President,  we  can  be  sure  that 
Canada  will  examine  again  the  situation 
of  its  automobile  Industry.  We  do  not 
know  what  Canada  will  do  but  we  can 
expect  that  it  wUl  take  some  action. 

In  this  situation,  we  will  have  to  as- 
svune  that  the  action  could  be  disadvan- 
tageous to  us. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  we  should  point  out  that  the  auto- 
mobile companies — and  these  are  U.S. 
companies  producing  automobiles  in 
Canada — will  be  living  in  a  situation  of 
complete  uncertainty  about  the  future  of 
their  position  in  Canada  and  of  our  trade 
with  Canada.  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  parts  producers  in  the  United 
States  under  the  agreement.  The  fact  is, 
Mr.  President,  ihat  if  we  do  not  pass  this 
proposed  legislation  the  independent 
parts  producers  in  the  United  States 
wiU  be  the  first  to  be  hurt,  for  the  high 
Canadian  duties  will  go  back  on  and  the 
situation  in  the  Canadian  automobile 
assembly  plants  that  buy  parts  from  our 
independent  parts  producers  will  be  one 
of  great  uncertainty. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  pass  this 
proposed  legislation,  we  will  be  setting 
forth  on  a  path  with  a  great  and  friendly 
neighbor  that  promises  well  for  both  of 
us.     We  will  have  shown  that  we  can 
overcome  difficult  and  complex  problems 
in  a  mutually  advantageous  way.   We  will 
have  shown  that  we  are  inventive  and 
practical  enough  to  substitute  coopera- 
tion for  conflict.   We  will  have  set  up  the 
development  of  a  great  industry  on  a 
continental  basis.    We  will  have  opened 
wide  new  prospects  for  the  future  in  our 
trade    and    commercial    relations    with 
Canada.    We  will  have  put  our  seal  on 
an  historic  and  advantageous  agreement. 
Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  needed  to  carry  out  the  agreement 
signed  by  President  Johnson  and  Prime 
Minister     Pearson.      We    have    heard 
strongly  aflTirmative  testimony  on  it  from 
the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  from 
the  Treasury.    The  automobile  industry, 
including  many  independent  parts  pro- 
ducers, supports  the  bill.    So  does  the 
United     Automobile     Workers     Union 
Canada  has  given  up  its  unilateral  ap- 
proach, which  was  fraught  with  danger 
of  conflict  and  has  agreed  to  a  joint  pro- 
gram that  will  allow  both  countries  to 
gain  from  an  expanding  North  American 
market.    She  has  carried  out  her  obliga- 
tions by  eliminating  all  relevant  duties  on 
American   automobiles   and   equipment 
As  President  Johnson  said,  it  is  our  turn 
to  act. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  and  adopted  en  bloc  for  pur- 
poses of  considering  further  amendments 
to  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  must  ob- 
ject. * 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Mon- 
DALE  in  the  chair).    Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  brief  ex- 
cerpts taken  from  the  committee  report 
explaining  the  committee  amendments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Committee  Amendments 

The  committee  amended  the  House-passed 
bill  in  three  respects. 

1.  Congressional  approval  of  new  agree- 
ments: This  amendment  requires  positive 
congressional  approval  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  any  new  agreement  covering  motor 
vehicles  and  component  parts.  This  replaces 
the  negative  approach  in  the  House-passed 
bill  which  would  have  provided  automatic 
approval  of  such  an  agreement  unless  Con- 
gre.ss  passed  a  concurrent  resolution  of  dis- 
approval within  a  60-day  period. 

2.  Suspension  of  proclamations:  This 
amendment  provides  that  if  the  level  of  Ca- 
nadian value  added  should  be  Increased  after 
Aug\ist  31,  1968,  by  reason  of  governmental 
action,  the  proclamations  effecting  duty-free 
entry  into  this  country  for  Canadian  motor 
vehicles  and  original  equipment  parts  would 
be  suspended.  It  provides  a  safeguard 
agalnrt  new  undertakings  required  of  U.S.- 
owned  businesses  under  which  Canadian 
production  would  have  to  be  increased  to 
levels  above  those  for  which  commitments 
have;  been  made  at  the  time  the  legislation 
Is  approved.  On  the  other  hand,  even  If 
Canadian  value  added  were  required  to  be 
Increased  by  further  undertakings,  Congress 
could  act  to  continue  the  duty-free  Importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  by  approving  Im- 
plementing legislation  which  in  effect  would 
endorse  the  new  commitments. 

3.  Tariff  schedules  modifications:  The 
committee  also  made  technical  amendments 
to  title  IV  of  the  bill.  These  amendments 
conform  the  tariff  designations  of  the  articles 
entitled  to  duty-free  entry  to  the  changes 
in  the  Tariff  ^Schedules  made  by  the  Tariff 
Schedules  Technical  Amendments  Act  of 
1965. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  any  Senator  is  desirous  of  asking 
me  any  questions  about  the  agreement, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  respond  to  their  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request  that  the  minority  views  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  minority 
\iews  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MiNORrrr  Views 

The  bill  under  consideration  implements 
the  United  States-Canadian  Automotive 
Product*  Agreement.  It  purports  to  be  a 
iheasure  beneficial  to  the  American  economy. 
helpful  to  our  balance  of  payments,  and  of 
i^eneat  to  both  American  and  Canadian  con- 


sumers. In  fact,  It  does  none  of  these.  The 
hearings  have  demonstrated  that  this  legisla- 
tion Is  special  Interest  legislation  of  the  most 
restrictive  sort,  the  opposite  of  free  trade, 
detrimental  to  our  balance-of-f>ayment  sit- 
uation and  harmful  to  American  Industry 
and  Jobs. 

The  agreement  came  about  as  a  result  of 
negotiations  triggered  by  Canada's  tariff  re- 
mission plan.  This  Illegal,  vmllateral  action 
of  Canada  required,  under  section  303  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  the  Imposition  by  the 
United  States  of  countervailing  duties.  Oiu" 
Government  properly  attempted  to  settle  our 
complaint  with  Canada  by  negotiation  and 
ended  up  with  an  agreement  whose  sole 
American  beneficiaries  are  the  automobile 
manufacturers  in  Detroit.  There  are,  In 
essence,  three  key  parties  to  the  agreement: 
the  United  States  Government,  the  Canadian 
Government,  and  the  four  major  automobile 
manufacturers  and  their  Canadian  subsid- 
iaries. 

The  agreement  clearly  contemplates  the  ex- 
portation of  American  jobs  to  Canada.  The 
automobile  makers  are  committed  to  expand 
Canadian  production  by  1968  to  a  level  of 
$241  million  plus  60  percent  of  the  growth  in 
the  Canadian  Industry.  This  expanded  ca- 
pacity and  Its  Intended  emplojmient  oppor- 
tunities can  come  only  out  of  the  United 
States.  This  agreement,  to  expand  in  Canada 
rather  than  In  the  United  States,  mvist  have 
a  serious  effect  upon  U.S.  labor. 

This  agreement  is  equally  bad  for  U.S. 
business.  Firs^and  foremost,  this  agreement 
opens  the  vast  Detroit  market  to  Canadian 
parts  manufacturers  to  compete  with  Ameri- 
can businesses  without  receiving  any  con- 
cessions In  return. 

However,  this  Is  not  all.  The  Canadian 
subsidiaries  have  committed  themselves  to 
a  vast  expansion  program.  O.ne  way  to  satisfy 
this  conunltment  Is  the  manufacture  of  parts 
for  use  In  Detroit  as  original  equipment. 
Canadian  labor  is  on  the  average,  70  cents 
per  hour  cheaper  than  comparable  American 
labor.  The  automobile  makers,  therefore, 
have  every  reason  to  want  to  m.ake  parts  In 
Canada  for  shipment  to  Detroit,  getting  the 
benefit  of  cheaper  labor,  no  Import  duties, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  satisfying  their  com- 
mitment to  the  Canadian  Government.  Thus 
American  parts  manufacturers  will  suffer  and 
American  jobs  will  be  lost. 

Further,  although  the  agreement  does  not 
now  reduce  duties  on  replacement  parts,  the 
American  parts  manufacturers  will  also  see 
their  role  In  the  replacement  market  severely 
jeopardized.  In  almost  every  case,  the  maker 
of  replacement  parts  Is  dependent  upon  his 
contracts  with  Detroit  to  supply  parts  for 
new  cars.  This,  In  the  Industry,  is  his  life- 
blood.  This  Is  how  he  receives  In  advance 
of  the  need  of  replacement  parts,  still  several 
years  away,  the  specifications  for  the  parts 
he  will  produce,  and  the  money  to  tool  up. 
Without  orders  from  the  automobile  makers, 
he  cannot  survive. 

When  the  automobile  manufacturers 
themselves,  or  their  chosen  affiliates  tool  up 
In  Canada  to  make  original  equipment  parts 
for  new  cars,  satisfying  their  commitments 
to  the  Canadian  Government,  they  will  do 
two  things.  First,  they  will  deprive  the 
American  parts  manufacturer  of  the  initial 
new  parts  order  he  needs  to  get  started. 
Second,  once  tooled  up  In  Canada  to  supply 
parts  duty  free  for  new  cars  to  Detroit,  they 
will  surely  continue  to  compete  In  the  re- 
placement market  In  spite  of  our  tariff  wall. 

The  Tariff  Commission  estimates  that  over 
10,000  Independent  U.S.  businesses  supply 
parts  to  American  automobile  manufacturers 
for  use  In  making  new  cars. 

This  agreement  has  been  sold  to  Americans 
as  free  trade.  It  Is  not.  It  Is  the  antithesis 
of  free  trade.     It  removes  tariffs,  not  gen- 


erally, not  even  with  one  nation,  but  only 
for  a  chosen  few  automobile  manufacturers. 
The  Canadian  duty  on  American  automobiles 
Is  not  removed.  A  dealer  In  Montana  or 
Maine  cannot  sell  duty-free  across  the  border 
in  Canada.  Only  an  automobile  manufac- 
turer can  Import  Into  Canada  free  of  the 
17  »4  percent  Canadian  tariff.  Not  only  that. 
It  must  be  a  qualified  manufacturer;  I.e.,  one 
who  has  provided  satisfactory  commitments 
to  the  Canadian  Government. 

U.S.  duties  are  not  lowered  for  the  benefit 
of  everyone.  Parts  may  be  Imported  duty 
free  only  If  they  are  going  to  an  automobile 
manufacturer.  The  dealer  or  supplier  who 
would  attempt  to  sell  Canadian  made  parts 
to  automobile  supply  stores  or  automobile 
repair  businesses,  or  directly  to  American 
consumers,  m\ast  still  pay  the  tariff.  This  Is 
not  free  trade  and  it  does  not  benefit  Amer- 
ican consumers.  Basically,  It  benefits  only 
a  few  automobile  manufacturers. 

It  should  be  noted  that  qualified  manu- 
facturers can  designate  other  companies  to 
help  meet  their  commitments.  These  other 
companies  will  also  get  the  special  benefits 
provided.  Thus,  this  agreement  encourages 
the  privileged  companies  to  designate  other 
parties  to  set  up  assembly  plants  in  Canada. 
Thus  encouraged  by  the  special  treatment, 
parts  manufactvirers  themselves  will  In  some 
cases  tindoubtedly  move  to  Canada. 

With  regard  to  our  balance  of  payments, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  International  Af- 
fairs for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Hon- 
orable Merlyn  N.  Trued,  testified  that  in  1964 
we  had  a  favorable  trade  surplus  with  Can- 
ada of  $581  million.  He  further  testified  that 
under  this  agreement,  we  would  retain  that 
surplus,  i.e..  In  1968  ovir  trade  surplus  Is  es- 
timated to  be,  under  the  agreement,  $580 
million.  He  failed  to  say  that  It  Is  estimated 
that,  had  the  Canadians  been  persuaded  to 
drop  their  Illegal  tariff  remission  scheme,  our 
trade  surplus  with  Canada  would  have 
reached  $841  million  by  1968.  Further,  had 
we  done  nothing  at  all  In  the  face  of  their 
remission  scheme,  our  surplus  would  have 
been  $650  million. 

In  other  words,  from  a  balance  of  pay- 
ments point  of  view,  in  protesting  the  drop 
from  $850  million  to  $650  million,  the  State 
Department  negotiated  us  down  to  $580 
million. 

Further,  this  agreement  admittedly  puts 
us  clearly  In  violation  of  the  GATT  agree- 
ment. Our  whole  trade  policy  since  the 
early  1930's  has  been  to  reduce  trade  barriers. 
The  keystone  of  this  policy  Is  the  "most- 
favored-natlon"  concept.  Concessions  given 
to  one  trading  partner  are  given  to  all.  At 
the  present  time,  the  United  States  has  un- 
conditional most-favored -nation  commit- 
ments to  the  GATT.  We  face  severe  trading 
problems  In  the  coming  Kennedy  round.  To 
violate  our  agreement  at  this  time,  to  present 
the  world  with  a  fait  accompli  and  ask  for 
waivers  afterward,  shows  a  lack  of  faith 
which  cannot  help  but  have  world  repercus- 
sions. 

It  Is  said  that  this  agreement  will  help 
our  relations  with  Canada.  It  can  do  noth- 
ing but  earn  us  the  resentment  of  the 
Canadian  people.  The  Canadian  taxpayer 
will  lose,  under  this  plan,  $50  million  of 
tariff  subsidy  to  these  corporations.  How- 
ever, It  has  been  revealed  In  the  hearings 
that  the  benefits  of  Increased  production, 
greater  eflaciency,  lower  tariffs,  and  all  the 
other  benefits  the  agreement  will  bring,  will 
not  be  passed  on  to  the  Canadian  consumer 
In  the  form  of  lower  prices. 

The  undersigned  are  for  equitable  trade 
agreements  which  lead  to  mutual  benefits 
and  mutual  prosperity.  In  this  case,  we  have 
given  up  the  $241  million  guaranteed  in- 
creased production  plus  60  percent  of  the 
increase  over  1964  production.    We  have  also 
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guaranteed  maintenance  of  the  level  of 
Canadian  value  added  In  1964.  We  have  In 
effect  closed  the  Canadian  market  to  us.  We 
opened  the  U.S.  market  and  got  nothing  In 
return.  We  have  Uken  our  Canadian  prob- 
lem In  which  we  are  the  Injured  party  and 
Canada  is  the  vlolater  of  International  agree- 
ments, and  negotiated  an  agreement  which 
extinguishes  the  Canadian  violation  and 
places  the  United  States  In  violation.  We 
have  negotiated  away  our  problem  with  Can- 
ada and  negotiated  ourselves  Into  a  problem 
with  75  free  world  members  of  GATT.  We 
pay  for  these  privileges  with  a  worsened  bal- 
ancc-of-paymeuts  situation.  The  under- 
signed recommend  that  the  US.  Senate  not 
be  a  party  to  sucli  an  agreement. 

Abraham     Ribico*f. 

Vance  Hartke. 

AI3ERT  Goiuc. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  withhold 

it- 
Mr.  HARTKE.     Will  the  Senator  yield 

for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  As  I  utiderstand,  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  complete.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  I 
have  made  my  prepared  speech.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  indulgence. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  As  I  understand, 
que.stions  are  now  in  order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Will  the  Senator  ex- 
plain the  portion  of  the  bill  v^hich  deals 
with  adjustment  a.ssistance?  What  is 
the  estimated  cost  of  that  part  of  the 

bill?  .  ^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  At  this  point 
we  would  not  know  what  the  cost  would 
be.  As  to  how  many  additional  Jobs 
there  will  be  in  the  United  States  and 
how  many  additional  jobs  there  will  be 
In  Canada,  we  do  not  know.  That  is 
something  we  shall  have  to  see  as  time 
goes  on.  We  have  provisions  for  re- 
training and  relocation.  We  put  pro- 
visions with  a  similar  jjui-pose  in  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  There  are  par- 
allel, though  not  identical,  provisions  in 
that  act.  When  we  passed  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act,  we  did  net  know  what 
would  happen  or  how  much  it  would 
cost.  The  same  thing  applies  here. 
Under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  it  has 
not  cost  anything. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
statement. 

Did  the  Secretary  of  Labor  indicate 
that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  adjust- 
ment assistance  section  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  he 
said  there  could  be  some  improvements 
in  it,  so  I  take  it  the  answer  would  be 
"No." 

Mr.  HARTKE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  A  categori- 
cal answer  to  that  question  would  be 
"No." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Did  not  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  indicate  in  the  liearings  that 
the  amendment  offered  to  this  bill — 
which  was  not  offered  to  be  adopted  but 


for  discussion  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act — was  a  bill  with 
which  he  basically  agreed? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  To  come  back  to  this 
bill,  the  adjustment  assistance  section 
covers  about  a  third  of  the  bill,  does  it 
not? 

iMr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it.  For  lack  of  a 
better  estimate.  I  would  say  yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.    I  am  talking  about  the 
number  of  pages. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
Mr.  HARTKE.    Is  it  true  that  the  ad- 
justment assistance  section  applies  not 
alone  to  employees,  but  to  firms  as  well? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 
Mr.  HARTKE.     Can  the  Senator  tell 
me  how  many  firms  it  is  anticipated  will 
be  closed  in  the  United  States  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  bill,  and  which  will  be  au- 
thorized to  obtain  assistance  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  as  a  result? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  have 
that  information.  I  do  not  think  any- 
one can  produce  it.  We  shall  have  to  go 
by  experience  and  see  how  it  develops. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  so  far  as  indus- 
tries in  both  countries  are  concerned, 
they  are  doing  well.  In  this  country 
there  are  40.000  more  jobs  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry  than  there  were  last 
year.  As  trade  increases — and  we  know 
the  market  will  expand— we  know  that 
the  Canadian  automobile  market  will 
expand.  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  say 
there  will  not  be  a  manufacturer's 
squeeze  on  t>oth  sides  of  the  border,  but 
that  is  going  to  happen  whether  we 
ratify  this  agreement  or  not. 

Canada  is  providing  adjustment  as- 
si.stance  in  that  country,  just  as  we  are. 
There  will  have  to  be  an  adjustment  on 
both  sides  of  the  border,  but  after  the 
adjustment  there  will  be  more  produc- 
tion of  automobiles  and  more  trade  be- 
tween the  two  great  countries,  and  the 
price  of  automobiles  on  the  whole  will 
tend  to  go  down,  especially  in  Canada, 
as  Canada  begins  to  achieve  the  benefits 
of  mass  production  such  as  we  have  here, 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  not  true  that  there 
has  been  a  greater  production  of  Stude- 
baker  automobiles  in  that  country  since 
this  arrangement  went  into  effect? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Tlie  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  the  expert  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  HARTKE.   Where  is  Studebaker? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Studebaker 
v.as  in  Indiana  and  moved  out  of  Indiana 
and  into  Canada,  but  that  was  under  the 
old  tariff  arrangement. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Not  under  the  tariff 
arrangement,  but  under  Canada's  scheme 
arrangement. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor's State  loct  Studebaker  prior  to  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  This  agreement  has 
not  been  implemented  yet.  We  are  still 
in  that  process. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Canada  has 
suspended  duties  on  its  side,  anticipating 
that  we  shall  ratify  the  agreement.  It 
will  cause  all  kinds  of  difficulties  if  we 
do  not.  Canada  will  have  to  take  another 
look  to  see  what  should  be  done.    This 


agreement  will  involve  production  be- 
yond the  limitations  of  the  Canadian 
market. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  is  no  estimate  of 
what  the  adjustment  assistance  section 
of  the  bill  will  cost  the  Federal  Treasury? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  That 
was  the  situation  when  Congress  passed 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  cost  is  going  to  be  in 
Canada  or  in  our  own  country.  These 
are  precautionary  provisions.  We  hope 
we  will  not  need  them,  but  there  may  be 
some  dislocations  under  this  arrange- 
ment, and  these  provisions  are  designed 
to  help  labor  and  management. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  anticipated  that 
there  will  be  increased  production  of 
automobiles  in  Canada? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    As  the  Sen- 
ator knows  very  well.  Canada  consumes 
about  7  percent  of  the  automobiles  manu- 
factured in  North  America.   She  produces 
a   little   over   4   percent.     Whether  we 
ratify  this  agreement  or  do  not,  we  realize 
that  Canada  has  had  a  very  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade  a  very  serious  imbal- 
ance of  payments,  and  she  has  to  rely  on 
borrowing  a  great  amount  of  money  from 
United   States   concerns.     Canada  was 
moving  to  correct  that  imbalance  in  pay- 
ments and  unfavorable  balance  of  trade, 
and  one  of  the  most  likely  ways  to  cor- 
rect the  situation  was  through  the  de- 
velopment of  this  auto  industry.    If  she 
had  succeeded  in  this,  we  could  have 
looked  forward  to  an  end  to  our  favorable 
balance  of  trade  and  payments. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  us  talk  about  bal- 
ance of  payments.  The  Senator  will 
agree  with  me  that  this  agreement  was 
negotiated  by  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  State 
Department  was  in  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  was  not  negotiated 
by  Christian  Herter's  special  group. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  took 
part  in  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  But  it  was  negotiated 
by  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  princi- 
pal responsibility  was  the  State  Depart- 
ment's. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  was  negotiated 
without  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  actually  knowing  what  it  was  go- 
ing to  do  to  the  balance  of  payments 
until  after  it  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  does  not  take  part  i" 
trade  agreements.  That  is  the  reason 
why  the  trade  agreement  was  negotiated 
in  the  way  it  was.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment does  not  do  it.  The  Treasun 
makes  its  determination  after  the  fact  tc 
see  what  the  effect  will  be  on  other 
problems. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  what  I  wan: 
to  come  back  to.  This  agreement  was 
negotiated  by  the  State  Department 
without  the  Treasury  Department  coc- 
sidering  what  was  going  to  happen  tc 
the  balance  of  payments  in  the  Unites 
States.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  could  no: 
say  to  what  extent  the  Treasury  wa; 
familiar  with  this  situation.  The  Treas- 
ury certainly  knew  this  was  going  cc 
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The  Secretary  was  on  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee handling  it.  Moreover,  the 
Treasury  was  studying  this  remission 
scheme,  with  which  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor was  familiar,  which  adversely  af- 
fected the  great  State  of  Indiana,  and 
any  State  manufacturing  automobiles  or 
automobile  parts.  The  Treasury  did 
know  of  this  remission  scheme  and 
thought  of  what  we  would  have  to  do  as 
countermeasures.  The  Treasury  knew 
about  it  but  did  not  negotiate  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  So  far  as  the  Treas- 
ury is  concerned,  they  are  concerned 
with  whether  or  not  we  have  a  surplus 
or  deficit  in  balance  of  payments.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  This  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  debate,  not  only  in 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  but  in  the  business 
and  financial  communities  generally.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  This  agreement  is  bi- 
lateral, and  affects  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  anticipated  that 
as  a  result  of  this  agreement,  so  far  as 
the  Canadians  are  concerned,  is  to  im- 
prove their  balance-of-payments  situ- 
ation.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  For  a  period 
of  about  3  years  Canada  might  realize 
some  improvement  in  her  balance  of 
payments. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  After  3  years  this  en- 
tire matter  has  to  be  renegotiated  or 
something  has  to  happen.  This  is  a  3- 
year  provision,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  have  a 
provision  that  it  shall  be  reviewed  in 
1968,  but  that  does  not  call  for  abrogat- 
ing it  or  changing  it.  We  agree  to  re- 
view it.  Both  sides  will  review  this  ar- 
rangement. This  is  an  important  and 
significant  agreement,  as  the  Senator 
knows. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  important  to 
Canada  because  it  is  supposed  to  reduce 
her  deficit  in  balance  of  payments.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Canada  is 
going  to  produce  more  automobiles  In 
either  event. 

The  big  incentive  to  Canada,  as  I  see 
it,  is  that  within  a  few  years  the  cost 
of  automobiles  in  Canada  ought  to  de- 
cline between  10  and  15  percent. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  cost  of 
automobiles  in  Canada  is  about  15  per- 
cent higher  than  the  cost  in  the  United 
States. 

When  Canada  is  able  to  achieve  the 
efficiency  of  production  that  the  United 
States  has,  she  will  be  in  a  position  to 
bring  down  the  price  of  automobiles,  and 
that  ought  to  help  expand  the  Canadian 
market,  so  that  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada  ought  to  be  selling  more 
automobiles. 


It  is  well  to  point  out  that  when  we 
talk  about  what  Canada  is  doing,  there 
are  U.S.  companies  in  Canada.  Some  of 
them  are  wholly  owned  in  the  United 
States.  One  of  those  companies  is  75- 
percent  owned. 

These  people  cannot  be  thougfit  of  as 
enemies  of  om-s,  or  having  a  gieat  ad- 
verse interest  from  us.  These  people 
have  a  common  interest  with  us  and  in 
the  prosperity  we  enjoy  here.  We  invest 
great  amounts  of  money  In  Canada  and 
loan  great  amounts  of  money  in  Canada. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Was  not  one  of  the 
reasons  this  agreement  was  substan- 
tially entered  into,  that  there  was,  at 
least  in  the  automotive  trade,  an  un- 
favorable balance  of  trade  for  Canada 
with  the  United  States? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  reason 
we  entered  into  this  agreement,  from 
our  point  of  view,  was  that  we  did  not 
want  Canada  setting  up  a  completely 
separate  automobile  industry  from  that 
of  the  United  States  or  to  proceed  by 
high  tariff  and  tariff  rebate  schemes, 
which  were  hurting  the  State  of  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  wish  to  make  that 
clear.  I  do  not  wish  to  identify  this  as 
the  State  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
Let  us  talk  about  the  entire  United 
States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Indiana,  where  my 
mother  was  bom,  and  which  is  a  wonder- 
ful and  great  State 

Mr.  HARTKE.    A  great  State. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  think  the 
world  of  Indiana,  and  I  am  sorry  Stude- 
baker moved  out.  I  believe  they  made  a 
mistake.  I  would  not  have  wanted  them 
to  move.  But  from  our  point  of  view,  we 
wanted  to  keep  this  industry  in  the 
United  States,  and  we  wanted  to  expand 
our  production  and  sell  more  in  Canada. 
But  we  were  looking  at  something  that 
was  both  a  political  and  an  economic 
matter.  The  people  there  in  Canada  are 
proud,  just  as  the  people  in  this  country 
are  proud.  They  are  the  same  kind  of 
people  as  we  are.  They  look  at  the  giant 
United  States  making  all  these  auto- 
mobiles. They  say:  "Why  should  we  go 
into  low-wake  industries  like  pulp  and 
paper  products?  Let  us  go  into  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  where  a  man  receives 
$2.50,  $3.50,  or  $4.50  an  hour,  and  where 
we  can  make  a  great  deal  of  good  money 
and  have  many  good  jobs.  Tell  the  auto- 
mobile companies  that  they  have  to  pro- 
duce 75  percent  in  Canada  or  we  will 
find  ways  to  make  life  miserable  for 
them." 

That  is  the  kind  of  pressure  those  com- 
panies were  under.  This  agreement  was 
worked  out  of  that  situation.  We  could 
not  protect  this  favorable  balance  for- 
ever. Canada  v/ould  not  go  on  forever 
running  a  larger  trade  deficit  in  automo- 
tive products  with  the  United  States. 
Sooner  or  later  it  must  place  its  house 
in  order. 

If  one  looks  at  the  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  payments  they  have  and  recog- 
nizes that  that  country  is  only  about  one- 
twelfth  the  size  of  the  United  States,  and 


applies  that  situation  to  us  it  would  be 
as  though  we  had  an  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  payments  of  $7.5  billion.  It 
would  have  the  people  in  this  country 
trembling  in  their  boots  if  we  had  that 
big  a  deficit. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  believe  the  Senator 
makes  a  point.  One  of  the  basic  rea- 
sons why  the  Canadians  wanted  to  en- 
ter into  this  agreement  was  that  they 
had  an  unfavorable  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  state 
this  all  over  again.  I  stated  this  in  my 
principal  speech,  but  I  want  the  Sena- 
tor to  understand  my  point. 

The  United  States  would  have  differ- 
ent reasons  for  entering  into  the  agree- 
ment than  Canada.  Canada  looks  at  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  whether  it  is 
good  for  Canada  and  the  United  States 
looks  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  what  is 
good  for  the  United  States. 

We  saw  Canada  moving  with  this  tar- 
iff rebate  scheme.  It  was  trebling  Ca- 
nadian exports  to  the  United  States  in 
automobile  parts  every  year.  There  was 
a  squeeze  on  us.  It  might  have  affected 
us  to  take  action  to  get  even  with  Canada 
and  cut  back  on  Canadian  production. 

I  would  not  be  unhappy  if  our  country 
were  to  decree  that  Canada  could  not 
ship  us  as  much  oil  as  it  is  shipping.  I 
am  sure  that  would  not  make  me  very 
unhappy.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  it  would  not  make  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  imhappy,  because  Indiana  has 
some  fine  oil  producers  too.  Canada 
ships  us  $260  million  worth  of  oil  a  year. 
That  is  one  area  in  our  trade  with 
Canada  where  we  could  cut  down  on 
Canada. 

Then  we  could  raise  the  tariff  on  pulp 
and  newsprint,  and  things  of  that  sort. 
While  we  were  doing  that,  we  would  be 
hurting  each  other.  Actions  of  that  kind 
would  not  be  good  for  either  counfty. 
These  are  two  countries  that  should  be 
friends.  Such  action  would  deteriorate 
a  relationship  between  countries  that 
ought  to  be  good  friends. 

What  did  we  do?  We  said  "Let  us 
work  out  this  problem  to  the  advantage 
of  both  countries."  That  is  what  we 
think  we  have  done. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  wish  to  come  back 
to  the  advantage  to  both  countries.  I 
should  like  to  establish  whether  one  of 
the  basic  reasons  and  one  of  the  stated 
purposes  for  working  out  this  proposal 
was  the  fact  that  there  was  an  unfavor- 
able balance  of  trade  from  the  stand- 
point of  Canada,  as  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  was  the 
situation  when  Canada  put  into  effect 
the  remission  scheme.  She  was  trying  to 
do  something  about  it.  That  is  why  we 
had  to  do  something  about  looking  after 
our  own  automobile  companies. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  wish  to  come  back  to 
the  fact  that  the  whole  problem  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  in  relation 
to  automobiles  and  automobile  parts  was 
the  fact  that  there  was  in  existence  a 
deficit  in  trade,  from  the  standpoint  of 
Canada.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Canada 
started  this  train  of  events,  from  which 
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we  had  the  most  to  lose,  because  we  had 
a  surplus  and  Canada  had  a  deficit.  The 
United  States  would  be  the  big  loser  in 
the  end.  because  we  have  a  favorable 
balance  in  trade  with  Canada  and  the 
biggest  part  of  that  Is  in  automobiles. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Some  of  it  is  in  paper 
products. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  Canada 
had  done  what  Brazil  had  done,  we 
would  have  been  squeezed  out.  The  Ca- 
nadian gap  would  have  been  closed  by 
half.  Then  they  could  have  eliminated 
half  of  their  deficit  by  not  buying  United 
States  automobiles. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  believe  we  have  es- 
tablished that  one  reason  for  entering 
into  this  agreement  was  the  existence  of 
the  so-called  balance-of-trade  deficit  so 
far  as  Canada  was  concerned,  and  a 
balance-of-payments  deficit  so  far  as 
Canada  was  concerned. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  I  have  answered  by  giving 
my  opinion.  I  do  not  believe  I  am  able 
to  give  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  He  can  state  the  opinion  as 
his  own,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  but  that  is 
not  my  understanding.  As  I  under- 
stand. Canada  had  an  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  and  was  trying  to  do  some- 
thing to  correct  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  Canada 
proceeded  to  move  to  try  to  correct  that 
situation  in  the  field  of  automobiles. 
When  Canada  started  to  do  that,  it  was 
bad  for  us  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  was  the  so- 
called  stroke. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 
Mr.  HARTKE.    What  was  spoken  of 
in  the  committee  as  being  a  stroke. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loiiisiana.  They  got  in 
the  first  stroke. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes.  This  started 
with  a  man  named  Bladen,  who  was  one 
of  the  experts  named  to  find  out  how 
Canada  could  obtain  a  bigger  portion  or 
share  of  the  production  of  automobiles 
for  Canada. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 
^r.  HARTKE.    Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  would  as- 
sume so. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  They  started  with  this 
system :  First,  they  tried  to  make  certain 
that  more  of  the  automobiles  that  are 
sold  in  Canada  were  built  in  Canada. 
Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Thou  sayest 
it.  I  will  tell  the  Senator  what  Jesus 
said  to  Pontius  Pilate.  Pontius  Pilate 
asked  Jesus:  "Art  Thou  the  King  of  the 
Jews?" 

Jesus  answered:  "Thou  sayest  It." 
He  meant.  "That  is  your  opinion:  I 
am  not  arguing  about  it." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  This  is  a  Jewish  holi- 
day. I  think  it  is  fine  for  us  to  honor 
the  Jews  on  Jewish  New  Year. 

But  let  me  return  to  the  point  that  so 
far  as  the  first  stroke  was  concerned. 
Canada  said  it  was  going  to  get  a  big- 
ger share  of  the  automobile  market. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  were 
in  a  position  to  do  so. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Perhaps  they  were; 
perhaps  they  were  not.  Louisiana  pro- 
duces paper  products  and  wood  and 
woodpulp,  does  it  not? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  does. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  In  the  balance-of- 
payments  situation  and  the  balance-of- 
trade  situation,  which  is  the  larger  deficit 
that  the  United  States  has  in  regard  to 
Canada?  Is  it  on  paper  products  and 
wood?  Or  is  the  deficit  that  Canada  has 
with  respect  to  the  United  States  on 
automobiles  and  automobile  parts? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  see  what 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  getting  at. 
If  a  first-class  trade  war  should  be 
started  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  Louisiana  might  be  one  of  the 
States  to  benefit.  I  am  not  sure  that 
anybody  would  benefit  much.  But  if  a 
first-class  trade  war  were  started  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Louisiana  and 
probably  most  of  the  other  Southern 
States  would  benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  not  interested  in 
a  trade  war;  I  am  trying  to  get  the  facts 
about  a  trade  agreement,  if  one  were  in 
existence,  so  far  as  the  trade  balance  is 
concerned — not  the  balance  of  payments, 
but  the  trade  balance.  In  relation  to 
paper  and  paper  products,  is  there  not 
more  dollar  value  in  favor  of  Canada 
than  there  is  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  automobile  parts? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  paper  and  paper  prod- 
ucts constitute  a  much  lower  wage- 
paying  industry.  Those  in  that  indus- 
try want  Congress  to  maintain  the  12- 
employee  exemption  for  paper  and  paper 
products  companies.  But  as  between 
two  industries,  most  people  would  pre- 
fer to  trade  on  a  basis  that  if  one  pro- 
duces paper  and  the  other  produces  au- 
tomobiles— and  as  the  Senator  well 
knows,  the  automobile  industry  is  a 
high-wage  industry,  and  that,  in  large 
measure,  is  because  of  the  work  of  the 

fine  unions 

Mr.  HARTKE.  How  much  of  a  trade 
barrier  has  the  United  States  on  pulp- 
wood  and  newsprint  imports? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  ob- 
tain that  information  and  make  it  avail- 
able to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  can  tell  the  Senator: 
There  is  none.  We  have  not  erected  any 
barriers  against  Canada,  because  Can- 
ada happens  to  have  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade  in  relation   to  pulpwood  and 

newsprint.    But  the  Bladen  report 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  we 
were  afraid  that  Canada  might  ship 
particleboard  into  the  United  States,  I 
supported  the  industry  and  raised  the 
tariff  because  people  from  some  of  the 
States  where  particleboard  is  produced 
might  have  been  adversely  affected. 
Nations  have  a  right  to  move  against  one 
another  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  understand.  Will 
not  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  agree 
that  the  action  taken  by  Canada  was 
unilateral? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  not  true  that  it 
was  in  violation  of  all  our  trade  agree- 
ments? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  did  not 
like  it;  we  thought  Canada  was  wrong 
and  should  not  have  taken  such  action. 
But  we  understand  why  the  action  was 
taken.  We  did  not  think  it  was  right 
for  Canada  to  take  it,  and  we  did  not 
appreciate  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  They  went  into  this 
system  after  they  had  obtained  an  ex- 
port bounty. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  han- 
died  the  tariff  schedule  in  such  a  way 
that  they  were  subsidizing  the  export  of 
automobile  parts  manufactured  in  Can- 
ada, most  of  which  were  used  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Under  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
had  done  what  was  required  under  the 
law,  he  would  have  interposed  counter- 
vailing duties,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  subsidy  was  given  by  Canada. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  and 
that  would  have  started  a  trade  war. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  whole  point  is 
that  Canada  got  started  on  a  unilateral 
scheme  to  produce  in  Canada  more  of 
the  products  that  were  being  manufac- 
tured as  parts  and  automobiles.  They 
did  this  unilaterally,  in  violation  of  their 
agreement  with  the  United  States,  in 
violation  of  our  own  law,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  international  trade  laws.  On  top 
of  everything  else,  they  came  back  and 
increased  tariffs  all  across  the  board  in 
1963  on  autos  and  parts. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  difficult 
to  get  Canada  to  obey  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  We  can  urge  it  and  ad- 
vocate it,  but  Canada  is  a  sovereign 
country  and  can  do  whatever  it  wishes 
to  do.  so  far  as  our  laws  or  her  laws  are 
concerned.  From  time  to  time,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  we  have  violated  agree- 
ments ourselves.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana was  trying  to  protect  an  industry 
in  his  State  a  short  time  ago.  As  I  recall, 
it  was  the  plastic  boots  industry. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  We  made  the  tariff 
equal. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  said  that 
that  was  a  strong  violation  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  but  the 
Senate  passed  the  bill.  We  provided 
additional  protection  because  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  thought  the  industry  was 
entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
agreement  was  unilateral  action  by  the 
Canadians? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  It  was  designed  to 
help  their  balance-of-payments  situation 
and  their  balance-of-trade  relations  with 
respect  to  automobiles  and  automobile 
parts. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 
Mr.  HARTKE.    The  net  result  is  that 
Canada  is  going  to  have  a  bigger  share 
of  the  North  American  automotive  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes ;  and  the 
whole  automobile  market  in  North  Amer- 
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ica  will  be  bigger.  Because  of  the  agree- 
ment, the  United  States  will  be  producing 
more  automobiles  and  providing  more 
jobs,  and  so  will  Canada. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  not  willing  to 
admit  that.  I  want  to  establish  the  fact 
that  Canada  will  be  going  from  about  4 
percent  of  the  total  North  American 
market  for  automobile  production  to 
about  6  percent.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  closer 
to  5  percent. 

Mr.  HARTKE.     About  5  Vz  percent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Canada  now  consumes  approxi- 
mately 7  percent  of  the  automobiles  that 
are  produced  in  the  North  American 
market.    They  produce  about  4  percent. 

Mr.  HARTKE.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, and  I  believe  this  is  correct,  no 
matter  whether  we  pass  this  agreement 
or  not,  Canada  will  increase  its  produc- 
tion in  the  Canadian  market. 

What  we  want  to  protect  and  what  we 
would  protect  with  this  agreement  is  the 
$580  million  surplus  of  trade  that  we 
have  in  automotive  products.  It  is  im- 
possible to  predict  precisely  what  the 
figures  will  be.  However,  we  believe  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  protect  the  trade  sur- 
plus on  this  item.  That  is  an  important 
purpose  of  the  agreement  from  our  point 
of  view. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  established  now  that  this  action  was 
unilaterally  taken  by  Canada,  in  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  they  were  trying  to 
take  a  part  of  our  market  away  from  us. 
It  was  done  to  help  their  balance-of-pay- 
ments situation  and  to  help  their  balance 
of  trade  in  relation  to  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Canada  is  not  the  only  country  that 
takes  unilateral  action.  I  supported  the 
so-called  defense  amendment  because  it 
would  help  to  keep  oil  imports  out  of  our 
countiy.  That  was  a  unilateral  action 
taken  by  the  United  States.  I  am  glad 
that  we  did  it. 

A  short  time  ago  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  offered  an  amendment  in  the 
committee — and  I  believe  I  voted  for  it — 
to  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  Canadian 
aluminum  coming  into  the  United  States. 
If  we  had  been  successful,  that  would 
have  been  a  unilateral  action.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  does  it.  The  Seiiator 
from  Louisiana  does  it.  The  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives do  it.  Everybody  who  is  try- 
ing to  look  after  and  protect  the  interests 
of  the  people  he  represents  does  this.  He 
had  better  do  it  if  he  wants  to  stay  here. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  what  I  want 
to  know.  There  are  two  sides  to  every 
question,  and  every  agreement  that  the 
United  States  enters  into  should  be  fair. 
Two  sides  are  negotiating.  The  United 
States  should  receive  something  out  of 
that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  we  would  get  a  great  deal 
out  of  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we 
would  be  reducing  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments situation. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  that 
under  this  agreement  we  will  retain  the 
$580  million  favorable  balance  of  trade 
on  this  item. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  yield 
in  a  moment.  Canada  will  produce  more 
automobiles  whether  we  move  in  this 
field  or  not. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  want  to  interrupt  the  speech  of  the 
Senator.  However,  two  countries  are 
negotiating  with  each  other.  We  would 
be  improving  the  Canadian  balance-of- 
payments  situation.  If  we  are  to  im- 
prove their  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion, there  is  only  one  place  from  which 
that  improvement  could  come,  and  that 
would  be  the  United  States.  Is  that  a 
correct  statement? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  per- 
haps true.  However,  the  reason  that  it  Is 
that  way,  as  the  Senator  understands,  is 
that  Canada  and  our  people  trade  with 
one  another  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  not  arguing  that 
point. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  For  example, 
we  have  more  trade  with  Canada  than  we 
have  with  any  European  nation. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  not  arguing  that 
point.  The  true  situation  is  that  our 
balance-of-payments  program  will  suf- 
fer. At  the  present  moment  it  is  the 
stated  policy  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  that  we  are  trying  to  re- 
duce our  deficit,  or  increase  the  surplus, 
whichever  way  one  wants  to  look  at  it. 
However,  at  least  we  are  trying  to  in- 
crease our  surplus  account  as  far  as  the 
balance  of  payments  is  concerned  with 
relation  to  other  nations.  This  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  two  countries 
was  designed  to  reduce  the  balance-of 
payments  deficit  of  Canada,  and  that 
can  be  done  only  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  was  a  famous  Broadway  stage 
show  which  had  a  song  entitled  "It  Ain't 
Necessarily  So."  I  believe  the  name  of 
the  show  was  "Porgy  and  Bess."  I  am 
reminded  of  the  title  of  that  song  when 
I  look  at  page  11  of  the  committee  re- 
port. The  Senator  will  note  the  tabula- 
tion on  that  page.  This  was  from  the 
testimony  of  a  witness  whom  the  Sena- 
tor asked  to  come  and  testify. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  w^anted  an 
expert  on  the  balance-of-payments  situ- 
ation so  that  the  expert  could  inform  us 
on  the  problem  and  how  it  would  affect 
the  balance-of-payments  situation. 

The  witness  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee and  had  a  prepared  statement. 
The  witness  stated  that  they  had  ana- 
lyzed the  study  of  the  situation,  and  that 
we  have  a  favorable  balance  with  Can- 
ada on  automobiles  this  year  In  the 
amount  of  $581.1  million,  and  that  It  was 
estimated  that  under  this  agreement  we 
would  have  a  favorable  balance  with 
Canada  on  automobiles  in  1968  of  $580 
million.  There  would  be  a  difference  of 
$1  million. 

The  witness  went  on  to  testify  that 
after  these  automobile  companies  were 


able  to  fulfill  the  commitments  that 
Canada  had  insisted  upon  as  a  part  of 
the  overall  picture,  from  that  point  for- 
ward we  could  expect  to  expand  our  fav- 
orable balance-of-payments  situation 
with  Canada  under  this  very  agreement. 
Therefore,  we  would  improve  our  posi- 
tion by  a  very  great  amount  if  we  were 
to  continue  under  this  agreement.  The 
agreement  might  be  renegotiated,  but  if 
we  were  to  continue  with  the  agreement 
as  it  is,  the  witness  estimated  that  after 
1968  we  would  actually  increase  our  fav- 
orable balance  in  dollars  on  this  item. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  is  that  if  we  deal  with  the  balance 
of  trade  in  automobiles  and  automobile 
parts,  both  sides  cannot  receive  a  bigger 
amount.  One  could  show  from  a 
mathematical  computation  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  start  with  100  percent 
and  divide  it  up  so  that  each  side  would 
receive  150  percent.  The  total  of  these 
figures  would  be  300  percent. 

If  we  send  automobiles  and  automobile 
parts  into  Canada,  there  will  be  a  certain 
amount  of  dollar  value  involved.  If 
they  ship  a  certain  amount  back  to  us, 
there  will  be  a  certain  amount  of  transit 
both  ways,  and  It  must  add  up  to  100  per- 
cent.  We  cannot  end  with  150  r>ercent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  made  the  statement,  and  I  stand 
by  it.  We  will  increase  our  production 
of  automobiles  and  so  will  they.  We  ex- 
pect to  increase  our  automobile  produc- 
tion by  6  or  7  percent  a  year  and  Canada 
expects  to  Increase  its  automobile  pro- 
duction by  approximately  8  percent  a 
year. 

Canada  will  produce  more  automobiles 
because  it  will  have  a  bigger  market.  We 
will  sell  more  automobiles  and  automo- 
bile parts  because  it  will  have  a  bigger 
market. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  the  balance-of-payments 
situation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Incidentally, 
we  estimate  that  8-percent  increase  In 
the  market,  but  we  also  estimate  that  as 
Canada,  under  this  agreement,  stops  pro- 
ducing so  many  models  and  concentrates 
on  a  far  lesser  nimiber  of  models,  she  will 
become  more  efficient,  and  the  companies 
will  be  able  to  reduce  prices.  When  that 
occurs,  the  price  of  Canadian  automo- 
biles will  come  down.  That  will  bring 
about  a  bigger  demand  for  automobiles. 
In  that  way,  the  public  will  get  a  better 
automobile  for  a  lower  price.  That  con- 
dition, when  it  exists,  will  mean  that  they 
will  buy  more  automobiles  and  we  will  get 
many  of  the  sales. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  is  only  1  per- 
cent of  the  market. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  A  100  per- 
cent of  a  big  market  is  more  than  100 
percent  of  a  small  market. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  A  100  percent  Is  still 
100  percent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  Is  no  way  to 
make  It  more. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen- 
ator were  to  give  me  100  percent  of  $50, 
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that  would  be  twice  as  much  as  100  per- 
cent of  $25. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  the  Canadians  had 
a  balance-ol-payments  deficit  of  $500 
million  and  were  to  double  the  amount, 
it  would  then  become  a  deficit  of  $1  bil- 
lion. There  would  still  be  the  same 
balance-of-trade  deficit  and  the  same 
balance-of-payments  deficit  percentage- 
wise. There  would  be  no  way  to  in- 
crease the  percentage  ad  infinitum  with- 
out coming  up  with  one  program  or 
another. 

Two  nations  cannot  continue  to  in- 
crease their  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion to  each  other  without  one  or  the 
other  being  Injured. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  have  the  floor.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that  this 
is  not  an  easy  agreement  for  me  to  im- 
derstand.  I  am  sympathetic  toward  the 
Canadian  side  of  this  question. 

I  realize  that  they  are  our  best  cus- 
tomers. They  are  our  best  friends,  gen- 
erally, in  international  affairs.  We  have 
a  common  border  that  is  easy  to  live 
with.  I  live  on  that  border  because  I  live 
in  the  city  of  Detroit. 

I  am  not  unfriendly  to  Canada.  How- 
ever. I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
about  the  Studebakcr  Corp.  Perhaps 
ttie  Senator  has  already  answered  this 
question. 

As  I  understand  It  from  a  report  by 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  which  I  read, 
the  Studebaker  Corp.  which  moved  its 
entire  operation  from  the  United  States 
to  Canada,  could,  under  the  agreement, 
bring  cars  into  the  United  States  duty 
free. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Under  cer- 
tain circumstances. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Apparently  the  cir- 
cumstances are  the  same  for  them  as 
they  are  for  the  so-called  Big  Three- 
Ford.  General  Motors,  and  Chrysler — 
and  even  American  Motors. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  When  the  Senator 
says  that  this  would  be  true  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  every  company 
would  bring  them  in  certain  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Permit  me 
to  explain  that  to  the  Senator.  It  is  not 
quite  that  simple.  Studebaker  buys 
parts  m  this  country— frames,  body 
stampings,  transmissions,  and  carbu- 
retors. These  things  are  dutiable  in 
Canada  unless  the  rebate  plan  applied. 

They  can  send  duty  free  into  this 
country  the  automobiles  that  they  were 
sending  in  previously  over  our  tariff  wall. 
However,  they  can  buy  automobile  parts 
here  duty  free  because  of  the  agreement. 
and  it  is  my  belief  that  Detroit  will  sell 
Studebalcer  still  more  parts.  Studebaker 
might  even  take  an  automobile  which 
they  have  here  and  put  that  in  Canada — 
duty  free,  and  take  one  from  Canada  and 
put  that  automobile  here  duty  free. 


So  they  switch  sometimes.  The  big 
advantage  is  that  Canada  can  stop  pro- 
ducing many  models  of  automobiles,  and 
concentrate  on  only  a  few.  By  doing 
that,  they  can  achieve  the  economies  of 
mass  production,  which  then  would  bring 
down  the  cost  of  automobiles,  and  we 
hope  bring  them  in  line  with  ours,  so  that 
the  people  in  Canada  would  then  have 
automobiles  at  a  lower  cust. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  from  now  on,  Studebaker 
does  not  manufacture  any  cars  in  this 
country:  they  are  building  all  of  their 
cars  across  the  border.  So  they  do  not 
have  this  car  that  the  Senator  is  talking 
about  here  to  ship  over  here,  and  one  to 
go  back  for  it. 

Nevertheless,  under  the  proposed 
agreement,  as  the  tariff  report  points  out. 
they  can  ship  cars  into  this  country. 
Now.  under  the  proposed  agreement, 
automobile  manufacturers  can  ship  cars 
back  and  forth  between  countries,  but 
Studebaker  can  ship  them  in  even  though 
they  are  not  American  made.  This  I  do 
not  understand. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  Studebaker  buys  a  large  quan- 
tity of  parts  in  this  country.  It  is  true 
that  Studebaker  does  not  manufacture 
automobiles  in  the  United  States,  but 
they  buy  many  parts  in  the  United 
States.  They  can  bring  parts  up  there, 
as  I  understand  it.  and  then  take  an 
automobile  of  comparable  value  into  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Parts  are  things 
apart.  Let  us  talk  about  automobiles  for 
the  present.  I  wish  to  talk  about  parts, 
and  I  expect  to  talk  about  parts  at  some 
length  during  the  debate,  but  at  the  mo- 
ment I  am  discussing  the  finished 
product. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana makes  reference  to  the  large  number 
of  models  provided  in  Canada,  and  that 
they  could  produce  cars  cheaper  if  they 
did  not  make  so  many  models. 

Why  do  they  have  to  make  so  many 
models?  Who  determines  how  many 
models  they  are  going  to  make?  They 
do.  Nobody  else  determines  how  many 
models  they  are  going  to  make.  Cer- 
tainly, that  applies  to  all  automobile  com- 
panies. If  they  make  one  model  every  10 
years,  as  some  European  companies  do. 
it  is  cheaper.  But  they  themselves  de- 
termine how  many  models  of  cars  they 
are  going  to  make,  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  be  concerned  with  that  character 
of  argument. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Cana- 
dian consumer  determines  how  many 
kinds  of  automobiles  are  to  be  made  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Perhaps  the  con- 
sumer does:  perhaps  he  does  not.  I  do 
not  agree  that  he  does,  any  more  than 
the  American  consiuner  does. 

But  I  do  not  know  why  we  should 
make  such  a  point  of  this.  We  are  not 
dictating  to  them,  as  far  as  I  know.  The 
American  automobile  manufacturers  are 
not  dictating  to  Canada  how  many 
models  they  can  make.  So  that  is  a  thing 
apart.  They  decide  how  many  models 
they  are  going  to  make,  whether  they  axe 


going  to  make  3  or  300  models,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  that  enters  into  the 
agreement. 

But  the  people  who  are  really  going  to 
be  hurt,  and  the  people  who  are  going  to 
lose  many  jobs  in  this  country,  are  the 
parts  manufacturers.  Up  to  this  point, 
I  was  talking  about  the  complete  car. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  do  not  give 
enough  consideration  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  more  than  10  times  the  popu- 
lation of  Canada  in  this  country,  and 
when  we  start  "dividing  the  pie  up,"  as 
the  Senator  has  said,  if  we  are  going  to 
get  10  pieces  of  the  pie  to  the  one  the 
other  fellow  gets,  that  I  can  understand, 
because  we  have  10  times  as  many  peo- 
ple, and  we  have  a  consumers'  market 
more  than  10  times  as  great  as  they  have. 
But  the  ratio  should  be  given  some  con- 
sideration. 

I  shall  never  understand  the  Stude- 
baker situation.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  has  given  me  an  answer  to  that 
question — how  a  strictly  Canadian  man- 
ufacturer can  ship  cars  into  this  country 
duty  free.  If  he  can,  then  certainly  the 
makers  of  the  Volvo  and  the  makers  of 
the  Volkswagen,  could  build  plants  in 
Canada.  If  Studebaker  can  put  a  plant 
in  Canada,  and  ship  its  cars  in  duty  free, 
I  suppose  that  Volkswagen  could  put  a 
plant  in  Canada  and  ship  cars  in  duty 
free  under  this  agreement.  Then  where 
shall  we  stop?  We  need  to  consider  the 
matter  very  carefully. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  agreement  has  been  carefully 
examined.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  tes- 
tified that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he 
has  50.000  jobs  at  stake.  American  jobs 
which  he  is  seeking  to  protect  and  will 
protect  with  this  agreement.  He  says 
that  the  automobiles  we  are  sending  into 
the  Canadian  market,  where  we  have  a 
10-to-l  advantage  In  our  trade  relations 
at  this  point 


Mr.  McNAMARA.  And  we  should  have. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  suppose  if  I 
came  from  Michigan.  I  would  say  that  we 
should  have  a  10-to-l  advantage  over 
everybody. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  If  we  are  going  to  talk  about  mar- 
kets, the  market  is  the  people,  and  the 
advantage  is  10  to  1  in  the  market.  It  is 
more  than  that,  if  we  consider  the  econ- 
omies of  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  sell  a 
world  of  American  automobiles  to  the 
Canadian  market.  We  are  going  to  con- 
tinue doing  it,  and  Canada  is  goins?  to 
sell  some  to  us.  They  are  going  to  trade 
some  with  us.  But  as  the  matter  stands 
now,  we  are  shipping  them  about  10 
times  as  much  in  the  way  of  automobiles 
and  automobile  parts  as  we  did.  and  we 
expect  to  continue  this  favorable  balance, 
in  dollar  terms.  The  question  has  been 
studied. 

But  suppose  we  get  into  a  trade  war, 
where  we  cannot  work  out  our  differences 
with  Canada,  and  we  stop  trading  in 
automobiles.  Suppose  it  works  out  with 
Canada  the  way  it  is  working  out  now 
with  Australia.  Australia  has  imposed 
a   requirement   that,   year   after   year, 


automobiles  manufactured  in  Australia 
must  contain  a  higher  and  higher  com- 
ponent of  Australian  parts,  until  95  per- 
cent of  the  parts  are  manufactured  in 
.Australia. 

How  much  would  that  help  Detroit?  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  not  help  Detroit  to 
continue  that  process.  The  same  is  true 
of  Brazil.  A  manufacturer  begins  to 
manufacture  automobiles  down  there, 
and  Brazil  gives  some  protection.  Sup- 
nose  American  manufacturers  move  into 
Brazil,  and  become  established  dovm 
there,  and  then  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment requires  that  their  automobiles  be 
manufactured  of  80  percent  Brazilian 
components,  and  then  90  percent.  Fi- 
nally it  reaches  100  percent,  and  all  com- 
ponents, everything  from  the  top  to  the 
rubber  on  the  tires,  must  be  manufac- 
tured in  Brazil.  So  now  we  are  out  of 
that  market.  That  happened.  Consider 
what  that  did  to  Detroit.  It  lost  many 
sales:  about  $50  million  in  sales. 

We  cannot  meet  the  competition  of 
those  countries  in  Michigan.  The  manu- 
facture of  automobiles  begins  in  Argen- 
tina; then  Argentina  institutes  a  require- 
ment that  automobiles  manufactured  in 
Argentina  be  manufactured  90  percent 
of  components  produced  in  that  country. 
Tnen  there  follows  a  further  loss  of  busi- 
ness, and  a  further  loss  of  jobs,  in  Mich- 
igan and  Detroit. 

We  are  seeking  to  protect  that  kind  of 
market.  It  is  their  market.  They  own 
it.  Some  people  seem  to  think  we  own 
the  Canadian  market,  just  as  some  peo- 
ple seem  to  think  we  owned  the  Brazilian 
market.  Brazil  showed  us  that  we  did 
not  own  their  country.  Australia  is 
doing  the  same  thing  now.  They  have 
the  right  to  do  that.  It  is  a  highly  com- 
petitive industry,  and  this  country  can  be 
put  out  of  it. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  protect 
the  situation.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  said,  "Senator,  we  have  50,000  jobs 
at  stc'ke.  There  are  25.000  jobs  in  the 
manufacturing  and  assembling  of  auto- 
mobiles, and  25.000  jobs  in  steel  com- 
panie.s  that  make  parts  which  are  fabri- 
cated into  automobiles." 

Walter  Rcuther  thinks  this  is  all  right. 
He  represents  the  automobile  workers  in 
both  Canada  and  in  the  United  States. 
Practically  all  the  labor  groups  think 
that,  on  the  whole,  this  is  a  good  agree- 
ment for  both  sides. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  on  the  whole  it  is  a  good 
agreement.  I  have  some  questions,  and 
I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  has  been 
able  to  answer  my  questions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  I  did  not 
do  so,  it  is  because  of  my  meager  ability 
and  the  fact  that  I  cannot  be  the  expert 
on  automobiles  that  I  would  like  to  be 
on  oil  and  gas,  which  come  from  my 
State.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  do 
everything  possible  to  help  the  State  of 
Michigan  and  its  economy. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator's heart  is  in  the  right  place.  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do. 
He  has  just  said  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  told  him  that  there  were  a  great 
many  jobs  involved.  I  am  concerned  with 


the  jobs.  I  know  that  Eaton  Axle  Co. 
in  Detroit  is  going  out  of  business. 
They  employ  350  men.  Their  jobs  will 
be  transferred  to  Canada,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  agreement  we  are  discussing. 
We  know  about  the  Studebaker  Co. 
That  involved  12,000  jobs.  A  great  many 
jobs  are  involved. 

All  this  will  react  badly  on  us. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Stude- 
baker move  preceded  the  agreement. 
The  agreement  has  been  in  effect  for  only 
6  months,  and  we  have  been  told  that 
40,000  more  jobs  are  available  now  in  the 
automobile  industry  by  reason  of  this 
agreement  than  were  available  6  months 
ago.  Therefore,  we  are  not  doing  too 
badly.  Forty  thousand  more  jobs  have 
been  made  available. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  will  have 
even  more  jobs  available  as  time  goes  by. 
That  is  what  the  projection  has  been. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  believe  we  prob- 
ably would  have  had  50,000  jobs,  rather 
than  40,000  jobs,  due  to  a  pickup  in  the 
economy. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  increase  in  those 
40.000  jobs  was  due  to  the  increased  ship- 
ment of  automobiles  into  Canada  which 
has  been  going  on  for  the  6  months  that 
this  agreement  has  been  in  effect.  That 
is  another  reason  why  we  have  the  40,000 
more  jobs. 

If  we  look  at  the  various  possibilities, 
I  believe  that  anyone  can  see  that  we 
have  a  big  stake  to  protect.  We  wish 
to  keep  the  Canadian  market  so  far  as 
possible.  Between  the  two  alternatives 
of  stroke  and  counterstroke.  of  Canada 
striking  at  us  and  we  striking  back  at 
her,  the  areas  which  produce  the  auto- 
mobiles could  be  the  ones  to  be  the  big 
losers,  because  we  have  a  big  and  favor- 
able balance  of  trade.  Industry  believes 
that  this  is  the  way  to  do  it,  and  so  does 
labor  and  Government. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me  with- 
out losing  the  floor? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  with 
that  understanding. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  560   AND  THE 
RIO  TREATY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  yielding 
to  me.  I  sent  this  speech  to  the  press 
galleries  early  today,  and  I  have  been 
trying  to  find  time  since  then  to  deliver  it. 

Mr.  President,  on  September  20,  by  a 
vote  of  312  to  52,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  House  Resolution  560 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  that 
any  party  to  the  Rio  Treaty  "could  go 
so  far  as  resort  to  armed  force,  to  fore- 
stall or  combat  intervention,  domina- 
tion, control,  and  colonization  in  what- 
ever form,  by  the  subversive  forces  known 
as  international  communism  and  its 
agencies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere." 

The  plain  implication  of  the  resolution 
is  that  any  party  to  the  Rio  Treaty  is 
entitled  to  make  its  own  determination 


as  to  whether  even  a  threat  of  subversion 
in  the  territory  of  another  party  to  the 
treaty  requires  or  justifies  unilateral  mil- 
itary intervention  by  the  first  party. 

This  is  a  clear  perversion  of  the  Rio 
Treaty,  which  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  collective  security  instead  of  individ- 
ual action. 

The  reaction  in  Latin  America  has  been 
predictable.  From  left  to  right  across 
the  political  spectrum,  Latin  Americans 
have  united  in  denouncing  the  reaction- 
ary and  illegal  doctrine  thus  set  forth. 
The  congresses  of  Peru  and  Colombia 
have  unanimously  passed  resolutions  to 
this  effect.  In  the  case  of  Colombia,  at 
least,  this  marked  the  first  time  in  years, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  the  Colombian 
Congress  has  been  unanimous  on  any- 
thing. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  included  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  sundry  newspaper  articles  on 
this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ty- 
DiNGs  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  American 
Republics  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  say  to  Latin  America 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  does 
not  make  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  that  it 
does  not  speak  for  the  U.S.  Government 
in  matters  of  foreign  policy. 

And  I  want  to  say  to  the  anti-Com- 
munist zealots  in  the  United  States  that 
actions  such  as  this  generate  more  sup- 
port for  communism  in  Latin  America 
in  an  afternoon  than  all  the  agents  of 
Moscow,  Peiping,  and  Havana  can  gen- 
erate in  a  month.  The  point  of  view 
reflected  in  House  Resolution  560  is  a 
reversion  to  the  19th  century.  It  cannot 
be  sustained  in  the  20th  century  on 
either  legal,  moral,  or  practical  grounds. 

When  are  we  going  to  accept  the  fact, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  dominant  char- 
acteristic of  Latin  America  in  this  decade 
of  the  20th  century  is  profound  and  ir- 
reversible change,  accompanied  by  a 
mounting  desire  that  the  change  proceed 
faster  rather  than  slower?  When  are  we 
going  to  learn  that  we  can  successfully 
compete  with  Communists  in  influenc- 
ing the  nature  and  direction  of  that 
change,  but  that  we  can  never  compete 
simply  by  opposing  all  change? 

I  had  thought  this  question  had  been 
settled  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  in 
which  the  nations  of  the  OAS  pledged 
themselves  to  truly  revolutionary  poli- 
cies aimed  at  liberal,  democratic  social 
and  economic  reforms.  Are  we  going  to 
spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  public 
money  to  foster  these  policies  and  at  the 
same  time  send  in  U.S.  troops  to  fore- 
stall them  when  they  begin  to  show  re- 
sults? 

In  its  successive  actions  dealing  with 
genuinely  subversive  threats  from  Cas- 
tro's Cuba,  the  OAS  has  repeatedly 
shown  itself  capable,  within  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  its  Charter  and  of  the 
Rio  Treaty,  of  coping  with  the  threat 
of  external  communism.    To  revert  now 
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to  unilateral  action  is  to  throw  over- 
board the  multilateral  framework  which 
has  been  so  painstakingly  erected  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  to  help,  rather 
than  hinder,  the  advance  of  communism. 
The  message  which  House  Resolution 
560  carries  to  Latin  America  is  that  only 
Uncle  Sam  knows  best.  Latin  Ameri- 
cans do  not  accept  that  any  more;  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  accept  it; 
and  we  do  both  ourselves  and  them  an 
injustice  when  we  proclaim  it. 

The  fact  that  the  Department  of  State 
declined  to  express  opposition  to  the  res- 
olution when  its  views  were  requested  by 
House  Members  brings  into  serious  doubt 
the  allegation  that  the  resolution  does 
not  reflect  administration  policy.  It 
brings  into  serious  doubt  the  support  of 
the  administration  for  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
itself,  for  those  purposes  and  objectives 
are  the  displacement  of  the  oligarchs 
that  have  kept  the  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica serfs  to  the  soil  and  furnished  the 
seedbed  not  of  freedom  but  of  commu- 
nism in  the  hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  my  subcommittee  is 
going  to  find  out  where  the  State  Depart- 
ment stands.  I  serve  notice  on  the  State 
Department  this  afternoon  that  I  am 
calling  for  an  early  meeting  of  my  sub- 
committee, and  I  wish  Dean  Rusk  to 
decide  whom  he  wishes  to  send  to  that 
subcommittee  meeting,  for  he  is  going 
to  send  someone.  That  subcommittee  is 
going  to  find  out  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  through  his  spokesman — or 
through  the  Secretary  himself,  perhaps — 
just  where  they  stand  on  this  House 
.resolution.  Are  they  for  it,  or  are  they 
against  it? 

Are  they  for  modifications  of  it,  or  do 
they  wish  the  House  resolution  to  stand, 
as  notice  to  Latin  America  that  the 
United  States  is  walking  out  on  the  Rio 
Treaty? 

The  State  Department  cannot  sup- 
port that  resolution  and  support  the  Rio 
Treaty,  let  me  say  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Therefore.  I  wish  to  know  whom 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  going  to  send. 
Tomorrow  afternoon  at  4:30.  or  Thurs- 
day at  4:30 — I  prefer  the  meeting  tomor- 
row afternoon  at  4:30 — I  wish  to  icnow 
where  the  State  Department  stands  on 
the  House  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  going 
to  do  irreparable  harm  throughout  Latin 
America  unless  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion repudiates  it  forthwith. 

The  Johnson  administration  cannot 
stand  neutral  on  that  resolution.  The 
Johnson  administration  is  either  for  or 
against  unilateral  intervention  in  a 
Latin  American  country  if  some  Latin 
American  country  or  the  United  States 
decides  that  a  revolution  that  it  con- 
siders Communist  dominated  is  about  to 
take  place  in  that  country.  The  oligarchs 
will  like  it.  The  military  juntas  will  like 
it.  But  this  is  the  way  for  the  United 
States  to  lose  whatever  influence  it  has 
in  Latin  America;  and  it  does  not  have 
as  much  as  it  did  6  montlis  or  a  year 
ago.  The  Dominican  Republic  Incident 
took  care  of  that.  Our  friends  in  Latin 
America  want  us  to  tell  them  where  we 
stand.  The  House  resolution  has  already 
jeopardized  the  convening  of  the  foreign 


ministers'  conference  in  November,  and 
the  conference  has  already  been  post- 
poned three  or  four  times. 

There  is  already  talk  that  we  had  bet- 
ter postpone  that  one,  because  of  the 
bad  feeling  that  exists  in  Latin  America 
at  this  very  hour.  Diplomats  say  that 
we  had  better  not  send  anyone  to  the 
foreign  ministers  conference,  because  if 
we  do  that  conference  will  be  turned  into 
an  anti-American  conference. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  what  Is 
getting  into  the  State  Department, 
where  it  can  remain  silent  on  a  question 
of  such  importance  to  the  Rio  Treaty, 
the  OAS  Charter,  the  act  of  Punta  del 
Este,  and  the  act  of  Bogota.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  present  at  the  negotiation  of 
some  of  those  treaties. 

This  resolution  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  act  of  Punta  del  Este  or  the 
act  of  Bogota.  This  resolution  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  act  of  Washington 
that  was  consummated  a  year  ago  when 
the  foreign  ministers  were  meeting  here 
with  reference  to  a  crisis  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

The  State  Department  must  make 
clear  that  we  are  retreating  from  a  pol- 
icy of  unilateral  intei-vention  in  Latin 
America,  for  if  we  do  not  retreat  from  it, 
we  are  going  to  be  thrown  out  of  Latin 
America,  just  as  Prince  Sihanuk  threw 
us  out  of  Cambodia.  I  have  an  insertion 
to  place  later  in  the  Record  in  connec- 
tion with  that  matter. 

Mr.  President,  look  at  the  hemisphere, 
and  you  do  not  find  any  threat  of  com- 
munism in  Canada,  nor  in  Mexico,  nor 
in  Costa  Rica,  where  economic  freedom 
and  progress  are  fostered.  You  find  the 
threat  of  communism  in  those  countries 
where  a  small  handful  of  the  population 
is  tiTing  desperately  to  hang  on  to  its 
position  of  economic  privilege  and  politi- 
cal control.  Communism  thrives  on 
those  conditions,  and  it  thrives  even  more 
when  the  greatest  capitalist  of  them  all, 
the  United  States,  throws  its  military 
might  into  the  preservation  of  those  oli- 
garchies of  economic  privilege. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  will  make 
adherents  and  sympathizers  for  com- 
munism faster  than  the  Alliance  for 
Procuress  will  head  them  off.  It  Is  the 
kind  of  flagwaving  that  defeats  more 
than  it  achieves  for  American  interests. 
My  plea  is  that  the  State  Department 
and  the  Johnson  administration  let  the 
news  go  out  to  Latin  America  that  we 
are  repledging  ourselves  in  full  to  the 
objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
provisions  as  envisioned  by  that  late 
great  President.  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy, when  he  announced  to  Latin 
America  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  built 
upon  the  primary  foundation  of  economic 
freedom  in  Latin  America,  so  the  masses 
of  Latin  America  can  enjoy  for  the  first 
time  in  that  part  of  the  hemisphere  the 
fruits  of  economic  and  political  freedom. 
Let  the  State  Department  send  forth- 
with the  message  that  we  stand,  without 
change,  for  our  commitments  under  the 
Rio  Treaty.  Let  the  State  Department 
send  forth  word,  in  view  of  the  unfor- 
timate  resolution  of  the  House,  that  we 
stand  squarely  behind  the  Charters  of 
Pimta  del  Este  and  Bogota.  Let  the 
State    Department    send    forthwith    to 


Latin  America  the  message  that  we  stand 
foursquare  behind  the  OAS  Charter.  Let 
it  send  forth  word  that,  under  our  treaty 
obligations  which  we  have  assumed,  we 
reject  unilateral  action  or  military  in- 
tervention. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  House 
gives  credence  to  the  shocking  idea  that 
we  support  military  intervention  on  a 
unilateral  basis  by  any  country  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  that  reaches  the 
judgment  that  a  military  junta  or  a 
powerful  oligarchical  force  threatens  to 
be  overthrown  by  communism.  They 
ought  to  be  overthrown,  but  not  by  com- 
mimism.  They  ought  to  be  overthrown 
by  peaceful  means,  and  they  will  be 
overthrown  if  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
as  it  was  envisoned  is  carried  out  by  the 
United  States. 

So  I  ask.  Mr.  Rusk,  where  do  you 
stand?  You  have  had  much  to  say,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  about  neutral  nations, 
nations  that  take  neutral  positions  on  is- 
sues in  reference  to  the  United  States. 
I  ask  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  neutral 
on  the  House  of  Representatives  resolu- 
tion? Are  you  neutral  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives that  any  country  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  should  consider  it  has  the 
right  to  engage  in  unilateral  inter- 
vention if  it  decides  that  some  countrj- 
in  Latin  America,  or  some  government  in 
Latin  America,  is  about  to  be  overthrown 
by  Communist  influence? 
(From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  Sept.  23, 
1965] 
ExHiBrr  1 
U.S.  Plan  Gets  Icy  Reception  Among 
Latins — HocsE  Resolution  To  Curb  Red 
Threats  Criticized 

iBy  Nathan  Miller) 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  September  22. — First  Latin 
American  reaction  to  a  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives resolution  giving  any  hemispheric 
nation  the  right  to  intervene  in  another  to 
prevent  a  Communist  takeover  has  been 
overwhelmingly  negative. 

In  both  Brazil  and  Colombia,  newspapers 
have  strongly  criticized  tlie  resolution 
which  was  passed  Monday  by  a  312-to-52 
margin,  and  the  Colombian  Congress  today 
passed  resolutions  rejecting  It  as  against 
the  political  and  juridical  system  of  the 
hemisphere. 

The  U.S.  congressional  resolution  Is  not 
binding  on  American  policy  but  Latin  Amer- 
icans criticized  It  as  a  return  to  the  "big 
stick"  policy  of  the  past. 

ALL    kinds    of    doubts 

Senator  Julio  Cesar  Turbay,  a  former  Co- 
lombian Foreign  Minister,  launched  the  de- 
bate on  the  action  of  the  US.  Congress  and 
was  Immediately  supported  by  all  political 
factions  on  the  right  and  left. 

"The  resolution  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives causes  all  kinds  of  doubts  and 
apprehensions,"  he  said.  Fernando  Gomez 
Martinez,  the  outgoing  Foreign  Minister,  said 
It  was  "an  Inexplicable  retrogression  for  tbe 
Inter-Amerlcan  Juridical  system." 

The  Colombian  Senate  said  it  "considers 
that  within  the  system  of  collective  security 
all  countries  have  sufficient  assurance  of  thei: 
protection  against  any  Internal  or  extracon- 
tinental  aggression." 

LANGUAGE   CALLED   VAGUE 

In  Brazil,  the  pro-Government  Jornal  Dc 
Brasll  said  that  the  House,  by  approving  the 
resolution,  had  created  dlfBculties  for  the 
twice  postponed  hemispheric  foreign  minis- 
ters meeting  which  may  now  be  held  here 
beginning  November  17. 
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It  called  the  language  of  the  resolution 
vague,  said  it  does  not  define  what  con- 
stitutes the  threat  of  subversion,  adding 
further  confusion  to  the  field  of  Inter-Amer- 
lcan law. 

NOTHING   LEFT 

The  paper  was  also  critical  of  the  move  on 
grounds  that  the  House  acted  unilaterally 
and  ignored  existing  treaties  and  agreements. 
The  paper  maintained  the  action  was  more 
important  than  It  appeared  because  the 
executive  branch  depends  on  support  from 
Uie  legislative  branch  for  support  of  Its  for- 
eign policy. 

On  the  left,  the  anti-Government  Ultima 
Hora  said  the  resolution  consigns  all  at- 
tempts to  establish  an  Inter-Amerlcan  juridi- 
cal system  to  the  museum. 

It  claimed  that  the  charter  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  had  been  annulled 
by  the  U.S.  intervention  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  It  Is  now  dead.  There  is 
nothing  left. 

We  are  back  In  the  time  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Matters  of  common  Interest  to 
the  hemisphere  are  not  decided  by  the  na- 
tions which  compose  It  but  only  by  the  U.S. 
Government. 

Strong  comment  also  came  from  the  lead- 
ing Colombian  paper,  El  Tiempo,  which  said 
this  Is  a  serious  step  backward  •  •  •  we 
had  supposed  that  the  United  States  after 
the  failure  of  the  Intervention  in  Santo 
Domingo  would  abandon  Its  erroneous  and 
abusive  policy. 

[From   the  Washington    (D.C.)    Post, 
Sept.  24,  1965] 

Latin  American  Anger  Brings  Reaction 
ON  Hill 

(By  John  M.  Goshko) 

Administration  efforts  to  affirm  good  will 
toward  Latin  America  as  being  swamped  In 
a  flood  of  Latin  anger  over  a  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives resolution  approving  the  use 
of  force  In  any  American  nation  threatened 
by  a  Communist  takeover. 

As  of  last  night,  the  congresses  of  two 
Latin  countries — Peru  and  Colombia — had 
passed  unanimous  resolutions  of  their  own 
denouncing  the  House  action. 

And  the  press  and  political  sector  In  the 
rest  of  Latin  America  have  started  to  pro- 
duce anti-American  criticism  more  intense 
than  anything  since  the  U.S.  intervention 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  last  April. 

clarification  asked 

So  intense  has  been  the  outcry  that  Sena- 
tor Jacob  K.  Javits,  Republican,  of  New  York, 
rose  in  the  Senate  yesterday  to  appeal  for 
clarification  of  the  confusion  "about  what 
our  policy  now  really  is  toward  Latin 
America." 

On  Monday,  after  almost  no  discussion. 
the  resolution  passed  the  House  by  an  over- 
whelming vote.  It  says  that  any  hemi- 
spheric country  Is  Justified  in  unilateral  use 
of  force  to  combat  Communist  subversion. 
Before  passage  the  State  Department  ex- 
pressed neither  approval   nor  dissent. 

The  resolution  merely  expresses  the  feel- 
ing of  the  House  and  Is  not  binding  on  ad- 
ministration policy.  However,  the  Latins 
seem  to  regard  It  as  an  invitation  to  ignore 
the  provisions  in  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  Charter  forbidding  Intervention 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  member  state. 

conference  mat  be  delated 
For  this  reason,  several  Latin  governments 
already  have  suggested  privately  that  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Conference  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters, imofBclally  expected  to  begin  in 
November,  be  put  off  until  next  March. 
Otherwise,  these  governments  have  warned, 
the  conference  probably  will  bog  down  In 
^tl-u.S.  recrimination. 

If  the  postponement  takes  place,  it  would 
mark  an  ironic  ending  to  a  month  that  the 


administration  had  earmarked  as  a  time  for 
reemphaslzlng   hemispheric   solidarity. 

To  this  end,  the  administration  staged  a 
glittering  White  House  reception  and  a  major 
speech  by  President  Johnson  to  mark  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. President  Johnson  also  sent  Jack  Hood 
Vaughn,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  on  a  whirlwind  good 
will  tour  of  Latin  America. 

Things  began  coming  apart  2  weeks  ago, 
however,  when  Senator  J.  William  Fulbright. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  delivered  his  attack  on  the  Santo 
Domingo  intervention.  Then,  in  the  midst 
of  the  controversy  surrounding  Pulbeight's 
speech,  the  House  pushed  through  the  resolu- 
tion sponsored  by  Representative  Armistead 
I.  Selden,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Alabama,  chair- 
man of  its  Inter-Amerlcan  Affairs  Sub- 
committee. 

Yesterday,  as  reports  from  almost  every 
Latin  capital  told  of  rising  anger,  the  subject 
continued  to  occupy  the  attention  of  U.S. 
Congressmen. 

Javits  criticized  the  House  resolution  as 
"particularly  unfortunate"  and  said  that  If 
U.S.  policy  was  as  stated  In  the  resolution,* 
it  would  justify  criticism  that  Washington 
Is  opposed  to  progressive  forces  in  Latin 
America. 

The  New  York  Republican  called  for 
clarification  of  the  U.S.  stance  through  a 
Senate  resolution  that  would  reaffirm  the 
faith  of  Congress  in  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress as  "the  framework  for  nonviolent  but 
accelerated  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  Latin  America." 

In  the  House,  however,  Selden  continued 
to  press  the  view  of  the  congressional  faction 
concerned  about  communism  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. In  a  lengthy  speech,  he  defended 
the  administration  against  Fulbright's  at- 
tack and  reechoed  charges  that  a  background 
document  published  by  P*ulbright's  commit- 
tee was  compiled  primarily  from  press  sources 
hostile  to  U.S.  actions  in  Santo  Domingo. 

While  this  battling  went  on,  the  adminis- 
tration continued  to  maintain  Its  almost 
total  silence  about  the  resolution.  The  State 
Department's  only  comment  has  been  to  say 
it  agrees  with  the  aims  but  feels  that  the 
wording  is  open  to  unfortunate  interpreta- 
tions. 

What  some  of  these  interpretations  are 
was  made  clear  by  yesterday's  reports  from 
Latin  America.  The  resolution  passed  by 
the  Peruvian  Parliament  called  the  House 
action  "American  imperialism  In  hemisphere 
affairs,"  while  that  adopted  In  Colombia 
described  it  as  "openly  regressive  and  con- 
trary to  the  juridical  and  political  system 
of  Latin  America." 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Sept. 

25. 1965] 

A   Misstep   bt   the    House 

As  expected,  Latin  Americans  are  btirned 
up  over  the  resolution  by  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  favoring  unilateral  inter- 
vention to  prevent  Communist  takeovers 
anywhere  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Some 
countries  have  passed  resolutions  of  their 
own  condemning  the  House  action.  As  this 
is  written  no  Latin-American  country  had 
come  out  in  support  of  It. 

The  dismay  of  the  United  States'  southern 
neighbors  is  understandable.  For  the  reso- 
lution does  not  merely  express  the  feeling 
that  the  Congressmen's  own  country  should 
use  force  to  stop  communism  in  other  inde- 
pendent countries.  Which  in  itself  would 
be  a  dubious  help  to  hemisphere  relations 
even  If  official  judgments  on  the  degree  of 
Communist  threat  were  less  controversial 
than  in  the  recent  Dominican  situation. 

But  the  House  went  further  to  say  It 
thought  any  American  nation  was  justified 
In  stepping  in  when  any  other  nation  In  the 
hemisphere  was  threatened.    Does  this  mean 


that  if  Colombia  thinks  Venezuela  is  going 
to  be  taken  over,  the  Congressmen  would 
want  Colombia  to  intervene?  In  the  un- 
likely event  that  the  CIA  tells  Washington 
that  Canada  Is  going  Communist,  would  the 
Congressmen  want  their  own  troops  to  cross 
their  northern  border? 

The  sj)onsor  of  the  resolution  said  its  p\ir- 
pose  was  "to  make  clear  to  Communists  that 
they  cannot  count  on  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention to  shield  their  takeover  of  a 
hemisphere  country."  It  Is  not  Intended  to 
be  binding  on  the  administration. 

We  share  the  feeling  that  Communists 
should  know  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
are  resolute  in  opposition  to  Communist 
takeover.  However,  the  role  of  the  Hotise 
should  not  be  to  make  unlmplemented  state- 
ments alienating  lands  who  want  to  be  as- 
sured that  the  tactics  of  democracy  are  more 
principled  than  those  of  communism. 
Rather  the  House  should  show  Its  entirely 
proper  concern  by  initiating  or  supporting 
legislation  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  ad- 
ministration In  dealing  with  each  crisis  in 
appropriate  terms — legislation  to  firm  up  the 
alliance  rather  than  add  further  Internal 
tensions. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Sept. 

25.  1965] 

Latin  America  Steams — War  of  Resolutions 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washington. — The  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  passed  a  resolution  against  com- 
munism in  the  Western  Hemisphere  which 
Is  bringing  cries  of  Yankee  Imperialism 
from  all  over  Latin  America. 

The  congresses  of  Peru  and  Colombia  have 
passed  counterresolutlons.  -How  far  the  war 
of  resolutions  and  legislative  tlt-for-tat  will 
go  Is  unknown. 

The  House  resolution  promulgates  a  policy 
of  unilateral  Intervention  by  the  United 
States  to  head  off  communism  In  any  Amer- 
ican state  as  contrary  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. 

It  announces  as  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  United  States,  eith- 
er alone  or  collectively,  may  take  steps  to 
forestall  or  combat  intervention,  domination, 
control  and  colonization  in  whatever  form, 
by  the  subversive  forces  known  as  interna- 
tional communism  and  its  agencies  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Without  apparent  consultation  with  the 
State  Department,  the  White  House,  or  Its 
sister  legislative  body,  the  Senate,  which 
normally  deals  with  foreign  affairs,  the  House, 
with  a  brief  debate  filling  only  15  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  passed  the  policy 
statement  312  to  52,  with  3  answering  pres- 
ent, and  65  not  voting. 

hostile  press  reaction 

The  reaction  from  Latin  America  was  pre- 
dictable according  to  those  familiar  with  the 
highly  sensitive  and  suspicious  attitude  of 
most  South  American  countries  on  these 
matters. 

What  seems  like  a  reasonable  denunciation 
of  communism  In  Washington  looked  like  an 
unwarranted  announcement  by  the  "colossus 
of  the  North  of  an  Intention  to  Interfere  at 
will  in  the  affairs  of  independent,  sovereign 
nations. 

According  to  press  dispatches,  Latin  Amer- 
ican newspapers  from  left  to  right  are  hos- 
tile and  there  has  been  no  favorable  com- 
ment. 

Peru's  lower  house  of  Parliament  voted  to 
protest  and  reject  the  resolution,  saying 
it  was  American  imperialism  in  hemisphere 
affairs.    It  calls  the  UjS.  move  pretentious. 

An  official  of  the  Argentine  Government 
quoted  by  the  Associated  Press  said  he  found 
the  resolution  "baffling."  "It  will  give  Com- 
munists and  leftists  fresh  ammuntlon,"  he 
said.  "It  can  result  In  renewed  sttackB 
against  the  United  States." 
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The  U.S.  House  action  does  not  have  the 
force  of  law.  For  most  Members  It  was  just 
a  momentary  outburst,  probably  provoked 
by  the  debate  In  the  Senate  over  the  Santo 
Domingo  crisis,  precipitated  In  turn  by 
Senator  J.  W.  Fitlbricjht,  Democrat,  of  Ar- 
kansas, chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Ironically.  Senator  Fitlbricht  pleaded  with 
the  U.S.  Government  not  to  take  one-sided 
action  which,  he  argued,  aided  communism 
rather  than  injured  it  by  wounding  sensibil- 
ities of  Latin  American  neighbors. 

Congress  is  debating  whether  to  put  a  ceil- 
ing on  Western  Hemisphere  Immigration  for 
the  first  time,  like  that  Imposed  on  the  rest 
ol  the  world. 

LECISLA-nVE     COMMENT 

The  resolution  was  Introduced  September 
20  by  Representative  Armistead  I.  Selden, 
Jh..  Democrat,  of  Alabama,  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  It  was  at  once 
challenged  by  Representative  Donald  M. 
Phaser,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  and  other 
committee  members. 

Neither  the  administration  nor  the  State 
Department  apparently  Intervened  in  the 
sudden  affair.  Representative  John  Brade- 
MAS.  Democrat,  of  Indiana,  urged  it  to  put 
"a  little  backbone"  In  State  Department  pol- 
icies. 

Republic) n  Spokesman  Gerald  R.  Ford  of 
Michigan  favored  the  resolution  because,  he 
said,  it  reaffirms  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  He 
Interpreted  it  also  as  calling  for  "collective 
action."  though  he  charged  that  the  report 
on  which  it  was  based  was  "badly  written." 
The  report  was  prepared  by  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Inter- American  Affairs. 

Latin  America  has  long  been  restive  under 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  arguing  that  it  was  a 
unilateral  declaration  which  gave  the  United 
States  an  all-season  hunting  license  to  inter- 
vene with  marines  in  Latin-American  affairs. 

In  recent  years  the  United  States  has  tact- 
fully pushed  collective  action.  Senator 
FuLBRiGHT,  however,  asked  whether  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  intervention  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo was  a  return  to  the  former  one-sided 
policy,  which  the  Senator  condemned. 

Typical  comments  during  House  debate  on 
the  Selden  resolution: 

Mr.  Sei.den.  "A  recognition  of  this  coun- 
try's primary  obligations  to  our  own  security 
and  that  of  the  hemisphere  •  •  •  breaks  no 
fresh  policy  ground." 

Mr.  Phaser.  "Very  badly  worded." 

Representative  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal. 
Democrat,  of  New  "STork.  "Undercuts  the 
principled  commitments  of  American  di- 
plomacy in  Latin  America." 

Representative  Daniel  J.  Flood.  Democrat, 
of  Pennsylvania.  "An  extension  of  a  sacred 
American  doctrine.^he  Monroe  Doctrine." 


[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post. 
Sept.  28.   19651 

H.\il  to  the  House 

(By  Art  Buchwald) 
Last  week  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed,  overwhelmirgly.  a  resolution  calling 
for  the  use  of  force  by  any  American  nation. 
If  necefsary.  to  prevent  a  Communist  take- 
over in  any  Western  Hemisphere  country. 
The  resolution,  sponsored  by  Representative 
Armistead  I.  Selden.  Jr..  of  Alabama,  has 
produced  a  furor  in  Latin  America,  and  al- 
most every  country  has  denounced  it.  It  has 
also  caused  new  critiC-ism  of  the  United 
States  Latin  American  policy. 

Despite  this.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the 
Republic  of  Enchilada  is  not  only  supporting 
the  House  of  Representatives  resolution,  but 
also  Is  planning  to  act  on  it.  It  has  never 
been  a  secret  that  Enchilada's  arch  enemy  is 
Upper  Tamale,  which  lies  Just  across  the  vale 
of  Chill. 

For  years  Enchilada  and  Upper  Tamale 
have  had  a  border  dispute  about  the  vale, 
and  Enchilada  has  been  looking  for  an  excuse 


to  attack  Upper  Tamale.  But  they  have  been 
held  back  by  the  OAS  treaty  that  forbids  one 
country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  from  at- 
tacking another. 

As  soon  as  the  resolution  was  passed.  Gen. 
El  Finco,  the  president  of  Enchilada,  called 
his  Parliament,  which  he  had  dissolved  4 
months  ago.  back  Into  session,  and  In  an 
lmnu,ssloned  pro-U.S.  speech  said: 

"Thanks  to  the  American  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  has  Just  passed  a  resolu- 
tion saying  any  American  republic  can  attack 
any  other  American  republic  If  there  Is  a 
question  of  a  Communist  government,  I  am 
suggesting  we  attack  Upper  Tamale  Imme- 
diately. As  everyone  In  Enchilada  knows. 
Upper  Tamale  Is  lousy  with  Communists, 
and  its  leader.  General  Frijoles,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  Castro  pawn  who  would  enslave 
all  of  South  America. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  Enchiladans  to  wipe  out 
the  forces  of  subversion  In  this  hemisphere 
no  matter  where  they  might  be  and  I  am  ask- 
ing the  United  States  through  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  to  send  us  200  B-52  bombers.  400 
Patton  tanks,  and  1,000  Hawk  missiles  to  see 
that  this  menace  is  eradicated,  so  that  all  of 
South  America  may  live  In  peace  and  freedom. 
I  am  also  asking  this  Parliament  to  pass 
unanimously  a  resolution  thanking  the  Amer- 
ican legislators  for  making  this  attack  on 
Upper  Tamale  possible." 

President  El  Finco  not  only  got  a  standing 
ovation,  but  was  carried  out  of  the  Parlia- 
ment Building  on  the  shoulders  of  his  per- 
sonal bodyguard.  Only  three  students  were 
killed  during  the  demonstration. 

But  at  the  moment  that  General  El  Finco 
was  speaking  In  Enchilada.  General  Frijoles 
was  addressing  his  senate. 
He  told  them: 

"I  am  happy  to  announce  today  that  the 
mother  of  all  freedom-loving  countries  In 
South  America,  our  own  Upper  Tamale,  is 
now  prepared  to  strike  a  blow  against  com- 
munism in  the  vale  of  Chill.  The  leftist- 
dominated.  Red-infiltrated  subversive  gov- 
ernment of  Enchilada  must  be  taught  a  les- 
son once  and  for  all. 

"I  hold  here  in  my  hand  evidence  that  Gen- 
eral El  Finco  is  the  illegitimate  son  of  Mao 
Tse-timg.  We  can  no  longer  sit  idly  by  and 
see  a  Communist  takeover  of  Enchilada.  Our 
Ambassador  in  Washington  is  now  negotiat- 
ing through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  for  250 
fighter  planes,  100  nuclear  submarines,  and 
350  tons  of  nauseous  tear  gas.  which  we  will 
use  to  wipe  Enchilada  off  the  face  of  the 
earth."  . 

The  Upper  Tamale  Senate  passed  a  resolu- 
tion in  support  of  General  Frijoles.  This 
made  him  so  pleased  he  gave  an  amnesty  to 
5,000  members  of  the  opposition  political 
party  who  had  been  languishing  in  jail. 

To  show  his  gratitude  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  General  Frijoles  ordered  his 
students  not  to  burn  down  a  USIA  library  lor 
30  days. 

So,  while  many  South  American  countries 
may  be  critical  of  the  Selden  resolution, 
there  are  at  least  two  Latin  countries  that 
are  for  it.  There  v,on't  be  a  "commie  govern- 
ment" safe  In  South  America  after  this. 

It  is  easy  to  take  a  resolution  such  as 
this  and  then  wave  the  flag  with  a  flour- 
ish of  superpatriotism  and  say  to  the 
people  back  in  the  home  State  that  a 
Member  of  Congress  represents,  "Oh,  I 
voted  for  the  resolution,  but  I  only  went 
on  record  against  communism."  What 
they  had  gone  on  record  for  aids  and 
abets  communism,  because  the  resolu- 
tion jeopardizes  the  best  Interests  of 
freedom  in  L-itin  America  and  sets  back 
our  friends  in  Latin  America  who  are 
operating  democratic  governments. 

So  I  think  it  Is  fitting  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Record  a  translation  that  I  have 
asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to  prepare 


for  me  in  regard  to  an  article  by  the 
Prince  of  Cambodia,  "The  Failure  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Third  World." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  prince  of  a 
little  country  next  to  South  Vietnam 
which  told  the  United  States  to  get  out. 
Prince  Sihanuk  in  this  article  points  out 
that  the  U.S.  policies  in  southeast  Asia 
are  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
future  development  of  southeast  Asia. 
The  State  Department  likes  to  belittle 
this  Prince  of  Cambodia  as  erratic  and 
unstable.  I  have  heard  that  description 
of  him  presented  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
President,  Sihanuk's  country  is  one  of 
the  "dominoes"  about  which  we  have 
heard  for  so  many  years.  It  is  one  of  the 
countries  we  are  supposed  to  be  saving 
from  communism  with  our  war  in  South 
Vietnam. 

But  more  people  should  read  Prince 
Sihanuk's  appraisal  of  our  crusade,  so 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Faxltjre  op  the  United  States  in  the 
"Third  World" — Seen  Through  the  Lesson 
OP  Cambodia  > 

(By  Norodom  Sihanuk) 
The  Americans,  who  think  they  have  all 
the  resources  for  defending  their  cause  and 
establishing  their  influence  in  the  nations  of 
the  "third  world"  at  the  expense  of  the  So- 
cialist  camp,   are   literally   furious   because 
they  have  known  nothing  but  humiliating 
failures  there,  as  in  our  country,  for  Instance. 
Undeniably  they  are  very  smart  In  the  art 
of   making  money  In  business  and   Indvistry, 
but  when  it  comes  to  foreign  policy  they  are 
intellectually  not  capable  of  understanding 
the  reason  for  their  failures  and  of  learning 
from  them  In  order  to  avoid  further  failures. 
Many— and  not  the  least  of  them— refuse 
to  recognize  their  mistakes,  and  place  the  re- 
sponsibility for  their  failure  on  the  people 
whose  hearts  their  country  has  been  unable 
to  win.     They  then  call  those  countries  "in- 
grates,"  even  "seller-outers  to  communism." 
"Ingratitude"    Is    the    first    reproach— In 
plain    words    or    In-between-the-llnes— ad- 
dressed by  the  Americans  to  those  who  have, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  benefited  from  their 
aid  and  who  then  find  themselves  forced  to 
adopt  a  cautious  and  sometimes  hostile  atti- 
tude toward  them. 

The  American  (and  pro-American)  news- 
papers keep  on  addressing  that  reproach  to 
us.  Mr.  Dean  Rusk  himself,  in  the  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  our  Government  on  the 
occasion  of  the  breaking  of  relations  between 
our  two  countries,  did  not  fall  to  remind  us 
that  the  United  States  had  given  us  substan- 
tial funds  since  1955. 

However  poor  psychologists  they  may  be, 
the  Americans  ought  to  remember  this 
proverb  which  every  schoolboy  in  the  world 
has  learned :  "It  is  not  the  gift  that  counts; 
it  Is  the  way  In  which  it  Is  given." 

On  extending  American  generosity  to  the 
"third  world."  President  Johnson  said,  in 
substance,  "We  are  a  white,  rich,  and  ad- 
vanced Nation,  You  are  a  colored,  poor,  and 
backward  country.  Because  we  are  civilized, 
we  are  giving  you  our  pity  and  our  money. 
However,  you  must  show  us  the  gratitude 
that  a  poor  man  owes  the  generous  and  im- 
portant man  who  helps  him.  The  least  you 
can  do,  however,  Is  to  approve  everjrthlng  we 


»  Source:  Kambuya  (Illustrated  monthly) 
August  15.  1965,  editorial,  pp.  19-25;  trans- 
lated from  French  by  Elizabeth  Hanunian- 


do,  without  ever  criiicizing  us.  You  must 
help  us  repel  communism  in  your  zone.  And 
don't  you  ever  forget  it,  if  your  stomach  Is 
less  empty.  If  you  have  weapons  for  fighting 
the  Reds  and  your  rebels.  If  your  country  can 
become  modernized,  you  owe  it  to  us,  the 
Americans." 

A  person  like  Chou  En-lal,  on  the  other 
hand,  said  to  us  something  like  the  follow- 
ing: "The  aid  which  we  take  the  liberty  of 
offering  to  you  is  not  what  we  would  like  It 
to  be.  It  Is  too  modest,  as  compared  with 
our  feelings  of  friendship  and  esteem  for 
you,  and  we  thank  you  for  being  so  kind  as 
to  accept  it.  We  must  make  It  clear  to  you 
that  there  are  absolutely  no  strings  attached 
to  that  aid,  and  that  you  are  not  required  to 
give  anything  in  return.  It  Is  an  honor  for 
us  to  be  able  to  contribute,  In  an  extremely 
small  way,  to  your  national  construction  (or 
defense)   effort. 

"We  know  that  your  progress  is  due  solely 
to  your  own  efforts,  to  the  work  and  the 
sacrifices  of  your  people.  We  greatly  appre- 
ciate your  friendship,  but  we  do  not  demand 
that  it  be  exclusive.  We  respect  your  non- 
allnement  and  understand  very  well  that  you 
have  other  good  friends,  even  among  the 
powers  of  the  free  world." 

You  will  note  the  difference  In  the  ways 
of  giving.  On  one  side  we  are  being  hu- 
miliated, we  are  given  a  lecture,  we  are  re- 
quired to  give  something  in  return.  On  the 
other  side,  not  only  Is  our  dignity  as  poor 
people  being  preserved,  but  our  self-esteem 
is  being  flattered — and  human  beings  have 
their  weaknesses,  and  it  would  be  futile  to 
try  to  eradicate. 

As  impossible  It  is  for  a  Johnson  to  hide 
his  pride  of  being  rich,  white,  and  powerful, 
It  Is  Just  as  Impossible  for  us  khmers  to  con- 
trol our  Incoerclble  need  for  saving  our  dig- 
nity. For,  whlle^the  rich,  when  he  loses  his 
honor  still  remains  rich,  the  poor  loses  his 
last  justification  for  existence. 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  we 
would  rather  have  a  single  Chinese  yuan  of- 
fered with  tact  than,  let  us  say,  100  American 
dollars  brutally  thrown  Into  our  face. 

If  the  Americans  do  not  manage  to  under- 
stand us.  let  their  friend  and  ally.  President 
Dlosdado  Macapagal,  of  the  Philippines,  who 
will  some  day.  In  very  similar  terms,  teach 
the  overly  Insolent  American  Journalists  the 
same  lesson,  explain  that  phenomenon  to 
them. 

Another  charge  made  by  the  Americans 
against  the  people  who  are  under  obligation 
to  them  and  who  nevertheless  refuse  to  fol- 
low them  In  the  domain  of  politics,  is  that 
they  have  sold  out  to  the  Communists. 

Sold  out — but  to  whom?  No  doubt,  be- 
cause th^  Yankees  are  businessmen  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

Well,  on  that  count,  we  could  only  sell  out 
to  the  Americans,  for  the  Soviet  or  Chinese 
Communists  will  never  be  rich  enough  to 
compete  with  Uncle  Sam. 

Cambodia,  In  spite  of  her  very  bad  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  of  America,  has 
remained  resolutely  allergic  to  communism. 
But,  as  Mr.  Bertil  Galland.  a  Swiss  Journal- 
ist, wrote  with  remarkable  lucidity,  the 
Americans  don't  know  how  to  grab  this 
chance  (amazing  for  the  free  world)  to 
have — not  for  them,  but  beside  them — a 
Cambodia  strongly  attached  to  Its  monarchy. 

"The  Americans,"  that  colleague  writes, 
"ought  to  understand  that  the  enthusiastic 
rallying  of  a  people  around  their  prince  is  a 
much  more  effective  means  for  saving  a 
country  from  communism  than  all  the 
bombs  of  the  Pentagon." 

Not  only  does  the  Unlte<^  States  of  Amer- 
ica not  forgive  Cambodia  for  being  a  friend 
of  China,  but  it  makes  her  furious  to  see 
the  khmer  people  adulate — as  they  say — a 
leader  who  Is  not  even  republican  (I.e.,  fa- 
voring the  republic  form  of  government), 
hut  a  prince  and  a  former  king. 


Mao  Tse-tung  takes  pleasure  in  proclaim- 
ing that  he  prefers  a  prince  refusing  to  aline 
himself  with  the  United  States  of  America 
to  a  plebeian  throwing  himself  into  the 
arms  of  SEATO — and  that  choice  [prefer- 
ence] is  full  of  significance  and  Intelligence. 

I  have  been  assured  on  many  occasions 
that  If  I  were  not  the  head  of  the  nation, 
many  of  our  workers,  students,  and  intel- 
lectuals would  have  become  Conamxuilst — 
being  pushed  into  the  Communist  camp  by 
the  lack  of  understanding,  distrust,  and  In- 
justice of  the  Americans  and  their  disciples. 

The  Communist  powers  know  perfectly 
well  that  my  presence  in  the  government 
serves  as  a  restraint  on  the  communization 
of  Cambodia. 

But  they  are  much  too  smart  to  fight  me 
and  our  government  right  ncro.  They  still 
need  me  for  a  while;  they  need  my  uncom- 
promising nationalism,  for  Cambodia  to  re- 
sist the  presoxires  and  provocations  of  the 
American  camp. 

By  fighting  me  now,  the  Communist  pow- 
ers would  certainly  not  throw  me  Into  the 
arms  of  the  free  v/orld,  even  less  Into  the 
arms  of  the  Americans.  But  they  would 
alienate  the  majority  of  the  khmer  people, 
of  our  clergy,  of  ovu:  army,  and  of  our  police, 
who  are  Irreversibly  nationalistic.  And  that 
mistake  would  create  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties for  a  seizure  of  power  by  the  Red 
khmers  of  the  pracheachon  and  by  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  sangkum.  The  dispute 
would  enable  the  third  thief — the  United 
States  of  America,  Bangkok,  Saigon,  Son  Ngoc 
Thanh — if  not  to  seize  the  power,  at  least  to 
create  a  dangerous  confusion  in  our  country. 

I  think  that  socialism  will  leave  us  alone, 
at  least  until  the  departure  (with  no  re- 
turn) of  the  United  States  of  America  from 
Indochina,  which  will  Incite  Thailand  to 
proclaim  herself  more  neutralist  than  we 
are. 

Then  Cambodia  will  be  a  ripe  fruit  for  the 
Communists  to  savor  without  even  going  to 
the  trouble  of  picking  It,  as  the  Red  khmers 
will  make  It  drop  directly  into  their  mouth. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  shrewdness 
of  the  Socialist  camp,  the  United  States  of 
America  is,  through  the  channel  of  the  CIA. 
deploying  a  vast  antl-Slhanuk  operation, 
not  so  much  from  South  Vietnam,  which  has 
more  serious  worries,  as  from  Thailand, 
which  had  been  relatively  spared.  I  shall 
cite  the  secessionist  subversion  attempt  in 
our  Koh  Kong  Province  and  the  transfer  of 
liberation  troops  (our  rebels)  from  the 
South  Vietnamese  frontiers,  almost  lined  In 
their  entirety  by  the  Vletcong,  to  Thailand. 

These  liberators  are  now  planted  all  along 
the  Dangrek  Chain,  engaging  in  unrestrained 
anti-Slhanuk  and  pro-free  world  propaganda 
activities  and  attacking  our  border  posts  In 
order  to  save  us  from  enslavement  by 
Pelplng. 

The  Americans  are  forgetting  that  by  up- 
rooting our  monarchy  and  discouraging 
Sihanuk  and  the  Sangkum,  they  are  elimi- 
nating all  obstacles  to  the  commiuilzatlon  of 
our  country.  For  the  arrival  here  of  a  Son 
Ngoc  Thanh,  and,  even  more,  of  a  Sam  Sary, 
would  Immediately  throw  our  young  people, 
our  peasants,  oxu:  workers,  and  even  our 
clergy,  into  the  arms  of  Pelplng  and,  neces- 
sarily, of  Hanoi. 

It  Is  quite  obvious  that  the  CIA  has  not 
learned  anything  from  the  lessons  of  Cuba 
and  Santo  Domingo. 

Judging  incorrigible  the  CIA  would  "sack 
me,"  as  the  saying  goes,  to  get  rid  of  me  as 
well  as  of  the  Sangkum. 

I  am  warning  the  Americans,  so  long  as 
we  can  contain  the  attacks  of  the  Thanh 
traitors,  we  will  remain  neutral.  When  we 
can  no  longer  do  so,  we  will  be  forced — for 
which  the  United  States  of  America  Is  to 
blame — to  go  over  Into  the  Socialist  camp, 
as  Cuba  did  in  the  same  circumstances,  as 
one  of  these  days  the  Dominican  Republic 
wUl  do  and  other  nations  of  Latin  America 


for  which  the  United  States  of  America,  as 
a  Washington-type  policeman,  happily  de- 
parted on  a  witch  hunt. 

This  Is  not  a  paradox,  but  a  reality:  U.S. 
policy  and  U.S.  aid  are  the  greatest  purveyors 
of  communism. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  only  one 
policy:  If  one  Is  not  for  her,  it  is  because  one 
Is  against  her.  She  accepts  no  other  solu- 
tion, be  it  GaulUst  France  or  Sihanuklst 
Cambodia. 

The  publishers  of  big  American  news- 
papers have  classified  De  Gaulle  as  enemy 
No.  3  of  the  peace — after  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
Chou  En-lal. 

As  for  Sihanuk,  head  of  a  pocket-size 
kingdom,  he  does  not  deserve  to  figure  in 
such  a  classification:  he  is  quite  simply  the 
"lackey  of  Pelplng." 

De  Gaulle's  crime  Is  to  want  a  French — 
not  an  American  or  a  Soviet — France. 

Sihanuk's  crime  is  to  want  a  Cambodian 
Cambodia,  escaping  both  the  free  world  and 
the  Communist  camp. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  President 
Nasser:  he  receives  economic  aid  from  the 
Soviets  and  the  Chinese,  though  he  Is  ex- 
tremely hard  on  the  local  Commvmists  whom 
he  has  outlawed  and  forced  to  Join  the 
country's  only  party. 

The  Communist  powers  have  made  no 
remonstratlons,  or  remarks,  on  this  matter, 
and  imperturbably  continue  to  give  him 
considerable  aid  and  unfilnchlng  political 
support. 

For  much  less  serious  reasons,  the  United 
States  of  America  is  threatening  to  cut  off 
aid  to  Nasser,  Sukarno,  and  others.  Nobody 
knows  as  yet  the  result  of  that  absurd 
method  of  procedure. 

What  Is  wrong  with  the  Americans  Is  that 
they  have  a  mind  like  bookkeepers  who  are 
Incessantly  keeping  book  on  the  returns 
from  capital  Invested  by  thein.  As  Richard 
Nixon,  who  failed  In  his  attempt  to  become 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  said  with  almost  unbelievable 
coarseness :  "There  Is  no  reason  for  fattening 
those  coxintrles  for  the  Communists  who 
will  take  them  over."  The  countries  to 
which  that  (not  very)  distinguished  poli- 
tician referred  were  Latin  American  nations 
which  just  once  (and  timidly)  voiced  some 
reservations  on  U.S.  policy  In  Santo 
Domingo. 

The  Soviets  and  the  Chinese  make  believe 
that  their  aid  Is  being  paid  without  security, 
without  guarantee  of  reimbursement.  How- 
ever, that  investment  is  a  highly  paying 
proposition. 

In  Cambodia,  for  example,  where  the 
Chinese  have  become  so  popular  because  of 
their  elegance,  their  know-how,  and  their 
savoir-faire.  It  so  happens  we  are  being 
suspected  of  being  their  vassals. 

The  Dean  Rusks  and  the  McNamaras  man- 
age to  see  Communists  ever3rwhere,  especially 
In  Asia  and  in  Latin  America.  By  getting 
themselves  into  a  frenzy  and  treating  the 
genuine  nationalists  like  Communists,  they 
create  Communists  at  every  step,  thus  be- 
coming the  victims  of  an  image  which  they 
themselves  have  conjured  up. 

They  do  not  want  to  leave  the  people — 
even  their  allies — any  possible  national 
choice.  Their  choice  for  them  Is  Americani- 
zation or  communization. 

Since  they  have  no  national  choice,  the 
people  prefer  communism  to  the  Intolerant, 
brutal,  and  vindictive  free  world,  as  the  Com- 
munists do  not  push  them  Into  their  camp 
and  wait  imtll  they  come  of  their  own 
accord — disgusted  by  the  mistakes,  pressures, 
and,  sometimes,  duress  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans. 

Oxirs  Is  a  convincing  example.  For  years 
the  Americans,  Infuriated  by  our  Immoral 
neutrality  (according  to  John  Foster  Dulles) 
have  done  everything  to  force  us  to  give  it 
up.     Now,  the  result  has  been  the  opposite 
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of  what  they  expected:  that  neutrality  has 
turned  Into  balking. 

However,  our  reaction  was  easy  to  foresee: 
Like  all  the  other  countries  (including  the 
Latin  American  countries),  we  are  balking 
against  coercion. 

If  Cuba  has  slipped  toward  communism.  If 
Latin  America  Is  becoming  antl-Amerlcan, 
If  the  Japanese  people  are  no  longer  hiding 
-their  feelings  and  their  anger,  if  Pakistan 
is  getting  out  of  SEATO.  and  if  De  Gaulle  Is 
bristling  up  against  the  United  States  of 
America,  it  is  directly  and  undeniably  the 
work  of  Washington — and  not  of  Peiping  or 
of  Moscow. 

The  Americans  have  always  used  this  kind 
of  language  In  dealing  with  the  third  world: 
"If  you  are  not  for  us,  you  are  against  us 
and  for  the  Communists." 

The  third  world  answers:  "That  Is  wrong. 
We  want  to  be  neither  for  you  nor  for  the 
Communists.  We  are  for  our  national  gov- 
ernment, for  our  country.  We  want  to  be 
the  friend  of  all  and  satellite  of  none." 

The  United  States  of  America  comes  back: 
"By  reasoning  that  way  you  act  like  pro- 
Communists.  You  are  therefore  our  enemies. 
We  shall  act  toward  you  accordingly  until 
you  recognize  your  mistake  (see  the  error 
of  your  ways).  Neutrality  Is  a  Joke — at 
least  that  which  Is  not  In  our  favor." 

Before  that  wall  of  incomprehension  and 
gross  stupidity,  why  would  not  the  people 
concerned  be  tempted  to  follow  the  example 
of  Cuba  and  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
patriots? 

The  aggressive  militarism  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  finally,  completes  the 
triptych  (aid — policy — militarism)  which 
encourages  the  progress  of  communism  In 
the  world. 

In  South  Vietnam,  for  example,  tens  and 
perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
people  who  were  nationalistic  or  unpolitical 
in  the  beginning  have  gone  over  to  com- 
munism, becau.'se  of  the  protectorate  estab- 
lished over  their  country  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  of  the  bombs  dropped 
on  their  heads,  and  of  the  napalm. 

In  order  to  eliminate  a  dozen  Vletcong, 
presumed  to  be  In  a  given  area,  the  Amer- 
icans use  big  stuff — ton.s  of  bombs.  Incen- 
diary liquids,  toxic  powders,  and  so  forth. 
They  destroy  entire  villages,  killing  hundreds 
of  Innocent  persons,  as  well  as  the  crojjs. 

The  survivors,  who  do  not  know  how  to 
get  support  or  even  compassion  from  their 
government  under  orders  of  the  aggressors, 
and  who  naturally  want  to  avenge  their  dead, 
are  Joining  the  ranks  of  the  Vletcong:  The 
United  States  of  America  has  therefore 
created  many  more  Communists  than  she 
has  destroyed. 

When  that  situation  Is  latd  before  them, 
the  Americans  answer  with  Irrlatlon:  "If  we 
leave  this  country,  it  will  fall  within  the  hour 
entirely  Into  the  hands  of  the  Communists." 
Insofar  as  South  Vietnam  Is  concerned, 
it  was  not  true  several  years  ago  It  is  prob- 
ably true  today.  For  the  Americans  have, 
by  their  immeasurable  stupidity,  made 
"Reds"  out  of  all  those  who  only  wanted  a 
"Cambodia -like"  neutrality  for  their  coun- 
try— i.e..  Independent  of  the  Americans  and 
the  Communists. 

Those  people  there  should  have  been  al- 
lowed to  govern  their  country  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  which  would  not  have 
failed  to  defend  the  Independence  of  Viet- 
nam, but  which  would  obviously  have  impli- 
cated the  withdrawal  (but  orderly,  without 
humiliation  and  with  undue  hardship)  of 
the  American  forces. 

The  United  States  of  America,  on  the 
other  hand,  saw  to  it  that  those  who  wanted, 
out  of  patriotism  and  nationalism,  a  neutral 
and  free  South  Vietnam,  were  declared  out- 
laws. The  neutralist  leaders  were  Im- 
prisoned, tortured,  sometimes  shot  to  death — 
Just  like  the  Vletcong  with  gun  In  hand. 
Tho6«  who  could  not  escape  are  now  in  the 


maquls,  where  the  Communist  forces  have 
taken  them  In  hand. 

The  mania  of  the  Americans  for  occupy- 
mg  foreign  countries  and  studding  the  world 
with  military  bases  is  incomprehensible  as 
well  as  unjustifiable — even  If  the  security 
of  the  United  States  Is  being  Invoked.  We 
are  living  In  the  age  of  Intercontinental  mis- 
siles, of  satellite  spies  in  space,  of  small 
cosmic  craft  able  to  accurately  hit  a  certain 
target,  I.e..  a  certain  moon  crater. 

In  our  day  and  age,  a  base  of  U-2  planes 
In  Pakistan,  a  missile  base  In  Turkey,  or  a 
naval  base  In  Japan  cannot  adequately  pro- 
tect the  territory  of  the  United  States  of 
America  against  a  possible  Communist  strike. 
What  good  is  that  rampart  when  Pakistan 
becomes  the  bosom  friend  of  Red  China,  when 
Turkey  maintains  the  best  of  relations  with 
U.S.S.R..  when  Japan— at  least  her  young 
people — protests  the  coming  of  an  American 
battleship  and  receives  the  envoys  of  the 
White  House  with  a  hall  of  stones  or  a  pro- 
fusion of  booing? 

What  good  Is  the  Thai  "bastion,"  when  the 
long-time  pro-Chinese  spy  center  for  south- 
east Asia  in  Bangkok  is  next  door  to  SEATO 
headquarters;  when  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  bordering  on  Laos,  according  to  the 
American  special  services,  stopped  listening 
to  radio  Bangkok  years  ago  and  are  listen- 
ing to  the  "Voice  of  the  Pathet  Lao,"  of  Han- 
oi, and  even  of  Pelplng;  when  those  same 
border  popiilatlons  do  not  know  the  name 
of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment, though  they  know  Prince  Suphanu- 
vong's  and  Ho  Chi  Minh's  names? 

The  United  States  of  America  is  not  even 
a  giant  with  feet  of  clay.  She  has  become  a 
giant  made  of  clay,  because  she  does  not  have 
the  courage  to  face  reality  and  takes  refuge 
in  wishful  thinking. 

She  failed  to  understand  that  In  order  to 
contain  communism  she  must  help  forge  a 
chain  of  strongly  nationalistic,  irreprochably 
Independent  and  genuinely  free  states  headed 
by  obstinate  and  even  Intractable  leaders, 
like  De  Gaulle  In  France  and  (I  say  this 
without  false  modesty)  Slhanuk  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

She  preferred  to  create  a  chain  of  lamenta- 
bly vassalized  nations  supported  at  a  loss — 
a  rotten  branch,  deceiving  from  a  distance 
but  breaking  as  soon  as  one  leans  against  it. 
The  Americans  will  understand  only  after 
their  total  effacement  of  the  third-world  that 
an  Ideal,  or  an  Ideology,  is  not  conquered  by 
the  force  of  arms  or  money,  but  by  offering 
another  ideal,  or  another  ideology,  more  in 
keeping  with  the  nature  and  aspirations  of 
man — accepted  as  an  intelligent  being. 

For  having  tried  to  make  them  understand 
this  vital  truth,  the  France  of  General  de 
Gaulle — which,  pursuing  his  line  of  reason- 
ing to  the  end,  this  year  refused  to  partici- 
pate in  the  work  of  SEATO  as  a  rightful 
member — the  Americans  and  their  fanatics 
called  France,  I  said,  a  saboteur  of  the  antl- 
Communlst  alliance  and  accused  her  of 
"playing  Into  the  hands  of  Pelplng." 

If  France,  a  big  power,  ally  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  member  of  the  atomic 
club,  has  for  the  Americans  become  the  pur- 
veyor of  communism,  how  can  we  exp>ect  our 
tiny  Cambodia  to  make  herself  xinderstood 
and  respected  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica some  day? 

The  United  States  of  America  leaves  the 
people  of  the  third  world,  who  refuse  to  give 
up  their  nationalism  and  their  Independence, 
only  one  way  out :  to  fight  until  final  victory 
against  her  brutal  and  stupid  Imperialism. 

But  that  victory  will  leave  us  face  to  face 
with  the  victor — communism. 

As  tired  heroes  we  will  not  be  able  to  fight 
against  communism,  which  has  done  us  no 
harm  and  which,  to  the  contrary,  has  sus- 
tained us  In  our  fight  against  Imperialism. 
We  can  do  no  more  but  to  let  the  Commu- 
nists pick  the  fruits  of  a  victory  which  we 


would  never  have  been  able  to  carry  off  with- 
out them. 

The  neutralism  of  the  third  worlci  will 
thus  have  disappeared  from  the  earth,  which 
is  the  fault  of  the  Americans  alone. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  blame  it  on  the 
Communist  powers  which  are  not  there  for 
nothing.  History  which  makes  light  ot 
propaganda  will  prove  one  day  that  the 
Americans  were  the  ones  who  brought  the 
fruit  of-' the  third  world  to  maturity  and 
served  It  to  the  Communists  on  a  platter. 

That  is  the  lesson  to  be  learned  irom  the 
aberrant  policy  of  the  Americans.  That  will 
be  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  their 
startling  and  decisive  failure  In  the  third 
world. 

POSTSCRIPT 

May  I  be  permitted  to  quote,  as  last  month, 
these  astonishingly  accurate  and  deep  lines 
written  by  the  great  British  historian,  Ar- 
nold Toynbee,  from  his  book,  "The  United 
States  of  America,  Involuntary  Heirs  to 
Odious  Colonialism" : 

"To  the  people  who  suffered  under  West- 
ern domination  In  the  past  his  voice  (Presi- 
dent Johnson's — the  author)  sounds  like  the 
Kaiser's  and  Hitler's.  The  United  States  of 
America  is  absolutely  against  the  determina- 
tion of  the  non-Western  majority  of  the 
human  race  to  bring  about  their  own  libera- 
tion from  Western  domination,  which  it  has 
endured  for  the  last  200  years. 

"The  United  States  of  America,  not  realiz- 
ing what  sh-j  had  done  (to  deserve  this),  has 
fallen  heir  to  British,  French,  Dutch,  and 
Japanese  colonialism.  Consequently,  she 
has  attracted  to  herself  the  hatred  aroused 
by  the  European  and  Japanese  colonialists 
against  themselves.  It  Is  a  formidable  herit- 
age; and  even  the  U.S.  military  potential 
will  not  be  strong  enough  to  bear  up  under 
it  for  long.  The  haste  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  occupy  the  place 
in  Vietnam  which  had  been  inevitably  va- 
cated by  France  demonstrated  that  colonial- 
ism had  ceased  to  be  possible  (or,  accept- 
able). By  assvuning  this  anachronistic  role, 
the  United  States  of  America  has  placed  her- 
self into  an  untenable  position. 

"When  the  non-Western  people  got  rid  of 
European  and  Japanese  colonialism,  they 
thought  for  a  while  that  they  had  really  re- 
gained their  Independence.  But  now  the 
Americans  have  taken  on  the  relief  and  are 
dictating  to  the  Asians  what  they  should  or 
should  not  do.  In  other  words,  the  Ameri- 
cans, in  their  turn,  are  treating  the  Asiatics 
like  natives,  which  is  making  them  furious. 

"The  only  practical  foundation  for  co- 
existence between  the  non-Western  majority 
and  the  Western  minority  of  the  human  race 
is  the  absolute  equality  of  relations. 

"All  Western  powers,  even  including  the 
United  States  and  the  weak  but  incorrigible 
Portugal,  will  have  to  accept  equality  in  the 
long  run.  The  sooner  they  accept  It.  the 
smaller  will  be  the  price  they  will  have  to 
pay." 

This  final  condemnation  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  is  even  more  impressive  in  that  It  was 
voiced  by  an  eminent  Westerner,  a  citizen 
of  a  country  that  Is  a  loyal  ally  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  price  the  American  people  will  have 
to  pay  for  the  blunder  of  their  leaders  wiU 
certainly  be  a  very  heavy  one. 

CARTOONS 

"Johnson  Diplomacy — As  Seen  by  Huy 
Hem": 

1.  "I  sow  seeds  broadcast." 

2.  "All  ovir  resources  will  be  put  to  work." 

3.  "L.BJ.  What  a  Strike  Force"  (Pier- 
relatte). 

Like  the  Hitler  soldiers  when  they  bel<l 
Europe  under  their  occupation  yoke,  the 
soldiers  of  the  U.S.  occupation  army  in  South 
Vietnam  have  their  hands  full  with  popula- 
tions sulwnlssive  for  the  moment  but  hopinE 
only  for  their  departure.     This  situation  l£ 


perfectly  Illustrated — involiuitarlly,  no 
doubt — by  this  photograph,  recently  pub- 
lished In  Life  magazine,  showing  two  Ameri- 
can sentries  isolated  by  a  rampart  of  con- 
crete and.  Judging  by  their  expressions, 
visibly  In  the  grips  of  the  torments  of  an 
unadmitted  fear.  Fear  of  the  night,  fear  of 
loneliness,  fear  of  the  Isolation  to  which 
•jieir  leaders  had  to  expose  them  in  a  hostile 
city.  Pessimism  and  anxiety  are  expressed 
m  the  faces  of  these  two  M.P.'s  keeping  a  de- 
pressing watch  in  front  of  a  building  occu- 
pied by  their  compatriots. 
"  Why  pretend  that  the  U.S.  Army  is  in 
South  Vietnam  in  response  to  the  appeal  of 
1  whole  nation?  In  fact,  these  people  tiu-ned 
it  Into  a  desert  before  the  foreign  occu- 
pant arrived,  who  Is  perhaps  beginning  to 
understand  that  his  Isolation  might  well 
mean  for  him  the  beginning  of  the  end  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Senator  I  wish  to  re- 
fer to  two  other  nongermane  matters. 


PAY  INCREASE  FOR  SENATE 
RESTAURANT  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
recalled  that  I  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  several  months  ago  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  was  paying  deplorable 
substandard  wages  to  its  restaurant  em- 
ployees. Many  of  these  employees 
earned  $1  an  hour  or  less.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  Senate  was  acting  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  very  poor  employer  and  set 
a  poor  example  for  others  to  emulate. 

Since  I  made  my  speech  In  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
taken  action  by  recommending  the  ap- 
propriation of  additional  funds  to  pay 
the  added  cost  of  a  pay  increase  for  Sen- 
ate restaurant  employees  provided  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  approved  such 
a  pay  increase.  The  Senate  concurred 
in  the  Appropriation  Committee's  rec- 
onunendation. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Restaurants  of  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  [Mr.  ByrdI  notified  me  that 
the  Rules  Committee  has  approved  a  pay 
increase.  The  counsel  for  the  Rules 
Committee  advises  me  that  all  employees 
will  receive  at  least  $1.25  an  hour  plus 
their  meals.  The  pay  increase  is  to  go 
into  effect  as  of  the  first  pay  period  in 
October. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  for  correcting  an  in- 
justice to  these  able  Senate  employees — 
an  injustice  that  has  existed  for  far  to 
long.  I  hope  that  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  another  pay  increase  will  be  ef- 
fectuated so  that  these  able  employees 
will  receive  more  than  what  has  been  de- 
clared by  President  Johnson  to  be  below 
the  poverty  level. 


OREGON  PARTNERS  OF  THE 
ALLIANCE  PROGRAM  DEVELOP- 
MENT TEAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago,  a  briefing  was  held  at  the  State 
Department  for  the  Oregon  Partners  of 
tile  Alliance  Program  Development 
Team.  The  team  stopped  briefly  in 
Washington,  D.C..  enroute  to  Costa  Rica 
to  meet  here  with  the  staff  of  the  part- 


ners program  and  to  discuss  objectives 
of  the  new  Oregon-Costa  Rica  partner- 
ship. Mr.  Jaime  M.  Fonseca,  Minister 
Counselor  of  the  Costa  Rican  Embassy, 
participated  in  the  meeting. 

This  team  composed  of  distinguished 
Oregonians,  is  now  in  Costa  Rica  to  meet 
with  private  Costa  Rican  community 
leaders  as  well  as  Government  officials. 
They  will  seek  to  develop  a  program  that 
will  be  mutually  beneficial  to  the  part- 
nership. The  team  will  travel  through- 
out Costa  Rica  to  see  many  of  the  self- 
help  projects  undertaken  by  the  people 
in  the  rural  areas  of  the  country. 

Each  team  member  represents  a 
specific  field  of  interest  in  response  to 
assistance  needs  requested  by  Costa 
Rica.  Members  of  the  team  are  as  fol- 
lows: Mrs.  Christie  Corbett.  Portland, 
public  health;  Mr.  Steven  Goldschmidt, 
Eugene,  student  leader;  Mr.  John  Ins- 
keep.  Oregon  City,  agriculture;  Mr.  Max 
Harriger.  Lake  Oswego,  education;  and 
Mr.  Phillip  Parsons,  Klamath  Falls,  civic 
organizations. 

Each  of  these  team  members  will  ac- 
credit themselves  well  in  their  work  in 
Costa  Rica.  It  is  particularly  gratify- 
ing to  me  to  know  that  Oregonians  are 
willing  to  give  of  their  time  and  talents 
to  further  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  The  personal  and  human 
approach  of  the  citizens  of  two  countries 
meeting  together  is  truly  the  grassroots 
approach  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
We  need  more  of  this  kind  of  approach. 

Oregon  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
State  in  the  Nation  to  include  a  student 
leader  as  a  member  of  its  program  de- 
velopment team.  It  thus  presents  a 
unique  opportunity  for  our  State  to  de- 
velop a  number  of  activities  involving 
students  of  both  Oregon  and  Costa  Rica. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  particular  phase 
of  the  program  will  be  an  inspiring  chal- 
lenge for  the  young  people  of  the 
partnership  to  inaugurate.  The  scope  of 
it  will  only  be  limited  by  the  initiative 
and  imagination  of  student  groups  being 
brought  into  contact  through  the  unique 
direct  alliance  made  possible  under  the 
partners  program.  I  am  confident  that 
the  youth  of  Oregon  will  measure  up  to 
the  great  opportunity  and  responsibility 
that  the  Oregon-Costa  Rica  relationship 
presents  and  that  we  will  soon  be  re- 
counting the  forward  movement  of  the 
contributions  of  youth  to  better  under- 
standing and  cooperation  among  peoples. 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  Oregonians 
will  be  in  the  vanguard  of  a  new  era  of 
advancement  toward  the  goal  of  a  bet- 
ter life  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  Ameri- 
cas under  the  stimulation  of  the  private 
community  involvement  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  on  this  program  from  the  Daily 
Emerald  of  the  University  of  Oregon  en- 
titled "A  Good  Chance  To  Help." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A  Good  Chance  To  Help — Partners  of  the 
Alliance  Program  Offers  a  Valuable  Op- 
poRTUNrrY  FOR  UNivERsrrY  Participation 

During  the  past  decade  or  so  the  atten- 
tions of  a  tense  world   have  been   focused 


more  and  more  on  the  trouble  spots  in  the 
earth's  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Only  Infre- 
quently do  we  hear  of  violent  political  or 
military  upheavals  in  our  own  backyard, 
such   as   the  Dominican  situation. 

Several  days  ago  the  eissoclate  director 
of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  a  division 
of  the  State  Department's  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  (AID) ,  visited  the 
campus.  His  discussion  of  the  needs  and 
goals  of  his  program  included  a  vivid  out- 
line of  some  of  the  conditions  In  Latin 
America,  as  well  as  serving  as  a  reminder 
that  possibly  these  people  are  being  ne- 
glected by  ovu-  foreign  aid  programs.  Critics 
of  the  programs  have  often  charged  that 
we  pour  too  much  money  into  "crisis  areas" 
to  achieve  short-range  goals,  whUe  we  over- 
look the  quiet  but  needy  peoples  who  are 
asking  for  help  all  along. 

Wade  Fleetwood,  the  associate  director, 
presented  a  good  case  for  his  cause,  a  case 
which  could  interest  campus  organizations 
who  want  to  become  directly  involved  in 
aiding  poor  Latin  American  families  and 
communities.  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  cre- 
ated as  part  of  AID  In  1961  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  does  not  operate  quite  like 
other  foreign  aid  efforts.  It  "does  not  rely 
on  congressional  appropriations  but  on 
contributions  of  interested  groups  in  the 
various  States.  Any  organization  that  wishes 
to  raise  funds  for  the  Alliance  may  do  so 
without  restriction.  Specific  uses  may  be 
tagged  onto  the  money  sent  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  such  as  for  construction  of  a  new  roof 
for  a  village  school.  Cost  estimates  are 
given  for  various  projects  as  examples.  To 
guarantee  that  the  money  Is  used  for  the 
desired  purpose,  pictorial  proof  is  furnished 
the  contributing  group  upon  completion  of 
the  project. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program  is 
already  active  in  26  States,  including  Ore- 
gon. Teams  of  representatives  from  Oregon 
have  been  sent  to  Costa  Rica,  this  State's 
"partner"  nation,  to  gather  knowledge 
about  the  people's  needs  there.  Fifteen 
school  districts  In  the  State  are  cooperating 
In  a  teacher  Internship  program  in  Costa 
Rican  high  schools. 

It  seems  that  such  an  organization  as  this 
could  offer  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
students  of  a  large  university  to  make  a 
valuable  contribution.  The  program  has 
had  tangible  resxolts  In  furthering  the  living 
and  cultural  standards  of  countries  which 
have  been  rooted  in  four  centuries  of  tra- 
dition and  bEickward  colonialism.  It  has 
had  the  praise  of  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  who 
has  not  always  been  a  friend  of  U.S.  foreign 
aid  programs.  Student  government  and  stu- 
dent organizations  would  do  weU  to  look 
into  the  possibilities  of  such  a  contribution 
as  can  be  made  in  Partners  of  the  Alliance. 

ASIAN  POLICY  review 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  an  ad- 
dress I  delivered  last  Friday  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  deal- 
ing with  the  whole  range  of  U.S.  policy 
in  Asia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"What  More  Can  We  Do  To  Win  an  Honor- 
able Peace  in  Asia?" — Remarks  of  Sena- 
tor Wayne  Morse,  at  UCLA,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  September  24,  1966 
To  Judge  where  American  foreign  policy  is 
heading  requires  that  first  we  look  to  see 
what  it  Is,  and  where  it  has  been.    Certainly 
the  15  years  foUovrlng  World  War  n  saw  the 
development  of  the  objectives  that  guide  oijr 
policies  today,  although  the  techniques  and 
geographic   locations   have   changed,   and  so 
have  the  circiunstances  that  gave  birth  to  it. 
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The  flnril  months  of  the  war  brought  de- 
struction to  much  of  Western  Europe's  In- 
dustrial plant,  trunsportution,  and  housing. 
But  more  than  thrt.  the  collapse  of  Gerniar.y 
left  a  huge  void  In  Europe's  political  organi- 
zation, because  the  Ntj-J  occupation  or  con- 
trol of  virtually  the  ertire  continent,  includ- 
ing 12  countries  in  East  and  West  Europe, 
had  destroyed  their  i-idigenciis  political 
leaders  and  political  systems. 

The  Soviet  Army  moved  into  that  part  of 
the  void  that  was  nearest  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Western  armies  moved  into  the  rest,  and 
both  began  the  etfort  to  reconstruct  their  re- 
spective ha!fs  of  Europe  In  tiicir  owa  image, 
or  at  least  into  regions  where  their  interests 
would  prevail. 

In  the  late  1940s,  v/e  began  to  feel  that 
the  physical  prcicnce  of  overwhelming  Soviet 
military  strength  on  the  continent  could  not 
be  otiset  by  the  skeleton  American  military 
presence,  even  backed  up  by  atomic  weapons, 
which  we  then  possessed  exclusively.  The 
Greek-Turkish  aid  pro[;ram  was  undertaken 
in  1947  when  the  civil  war  which  was  Greece's 
legacy  of  the  occupation  threatened  it  with 
Communist  domination.  The  fall  of  Czecho- 
slo\aklci  Into  the  Soviet  sphere  by  means  of  a 
political  coup  inspired  the  United  States  to 
try  to  ors^anize  the  remainder  of  Western  Eu- 
rope Into  a  much  tighter  and  more  dynamic 
entity. 

We  bcgnn  with  the  Marshall  plan  for  eco- 
nomic reconstruction;  we  followed  It  up  with 
-the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  for 
miliuiry  defense.  Into  the  economic  revival 
and  military  defenses  of  Europe  we  poured 
$40  billion  which  has  not  yet  been  repaid, 
plus  another  $7  billion  which  has.  Half  a 
million  U.S.  troops  were  sent  to  Europe  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  NATO's  military  force, 
most  of  them  still  there. 

Thus,  we  undertook  what  was  called  the 
containment  policy,  whereby  we  built  a  ring 
of  pro-American  governments  around  the 
Soviet  Union,  designed  to  prevent  its  fur- 
ther expan.-^lon.  In  the  mid-1950s,  the  ring 
was  extended  under  the  Eisenhower  doctrine 
Into  the  Middle  East,  and  the  economic  aid 
program  was  followed  by  the  Baghdad  Pact 
for  military  defense. 

But  with  the  extension  of  the  contain- 
ment theory  into  the  Middle  East,  this  Ameri- 
can policy  began  to  encounter  circumstances 
that  had  not  prevailed  In  Europe.  In  Eu- 
rope, we  had  repaired  and  reconstructed. 
We  had  put  together  economic  systems  dls- 
riipted  by  war.  and  encouraged  the  rebuild- 
ing of  political  systems  also  disrupted  by  war 
and  occupation.  The  military  alliance  under 
.NATO  was  a  holding  action  to  permit  eco- 
nomic and  political  action. 

But  In  the  Middle  East.  Latin  America, 
Africa,  and  most  urgently  in  Asia,  we  are 
not  rebuilding  disrupted  nations.  We  are 
not  dealing  with  nations  of  established  eco- 
nomic customs  and  habits;  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with  nations  whose  heritage  and  tradi- 
tions we  have  shared  for  generations.  We 
are  dealing  with  nations,  some  old  and  some 
new,  but  all  struggling  with  the  multiple 
problems  of  exploding  populations  and  ex- 
ploding demands  of  those  populations  for 
greater  material  benefits,  even  while  they  are 
'developing  the  institutions  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

The  Marshall  plan  had  a  beginning  and 
an  end.  But  economic  development,  as  op- 
posed to  reconstruction,  is  open-ended. 
Moreover,  the  virtual  dissolution  of  NATO, 
the  Greek-Turkish  dispute  over  Cyprus,  and 
the  reversion  of  Greece  from  a  model  of 
political  stability  and  economic  growth  Into 
Its  pre-Truman  doctrine  days  of  factional 
strife,  are  all  warnings  that  only  where  the 
threat  of  communism  Is  overpowering  and 
Imminent  is  there  the  adhesive  to  hold  na- 
tions together  behind  an  American  objective. 
In  Europe,  the  threat  of  Soviet  expansion 
has  just  about  disappeared.  With  it  has 
disappeared  the  huddling  of  nations  under 
the     American     umbrella.    Germany     con- 


tinues to  be  our  chief  ally  In  Europe,  but 
only  because  It  Is  Germany  that  still  has  the 
grefitest  unfinished  business  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Even  in  Europe,  the  o'ojectives  of  nation- 
alism are  dominant.  We  deplore  them;  we 
think  Greece  and  Turkey  are  stupid  to 
quarrel  over  Cyprus,  when  the  net  result  is 
a  dr.'iwlng  together  of  the  age-old  enemies 
of  Turkey  and  Russia. 

So,  too.  do  we  condemn  the  nationalism 
that  constantly  threatens  an  Arab-Israeli 
war  in  the  Middle  East  and  which  is  now 
shedding  blood  in  Kashmir. 

Yet  how  many  Americans  understand  that 
we  deplore  and  belittle  all  these  nationalisms 
only  because  they  Interfere  and  detract  from 
our  own? 

It  is  a  glorification  of  American  policy  to 
call  It  one  oi  saving  the  world  for  freedom. 
Wliat  It  means  is  that  we  view  any  advance 
by  communism  as  a  threat  to  the  United 
States.  There  have  been  a  few  exceptions. 
We  deplored  the  reoresslon  of  the  Hungarian 
rebellion,  but  we  did  nothing  about  it,  and 
we  deplored  the  Chinese  takeover  of  Tibet 
and  its  seizure  of  territory  from  India,  but 
did  nothin?  about  those  advances,  either, 
mainly  because  we  did  not  think  that  from 
the  geographic  standpoint  they  posed  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

But  with  those  few  exceptions,  there  Is 
little  real  estate  In  the  world  where  we  view 
Communist  control  as  anj'thlng  but  a  threat 
to  ourselves. 

In  estence.  our  policy  throughout  the 
world  l.s  also  one  of  nationalism.  In  its 
name  we  have  spent  $109  billion  in  foreign 
aid;  we  alone,  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  maintain  tens  of  thousands  of  troops 
abroad  in  much  the  yame  fashion  that  Brit- 
ish troops  wore  statiored  all  over  the  world 
In  the  heyday  of  Empire.  And  hut  for  the 
few  remaining  British  bases  at  Aden.  Singa- 
pore, and  Gibraltar,  only  the  United  States 
maintains  sea.  air.  and  naval  bases  outside 
its  own  territory. 

These  are  the  trappings  of  our  own  na- 
tionalism. To  them,  we  have  for  20  years 
subordinated  and  belittled  all  other  nation- 
alisms. We  have  regarded  them  as  a  nui- 
sance, representing  only  the  willful  fancies 
of  nations  that  can  afford  to  Indulge  in  them 
only  because  of  the  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can military  umbrella. 

PROBLEMS    POSED    BY    NATIONALISM    IN    ASIA 

In  the  last  5  years,  our  American  foreign 
policy  objectives  have  been  the  most  seriously 
thwarted  by  nationalism  in  Asia.  Twenty 
years  ago,  Japan  lay  defeated;  but  not  before 
she  had  defeated  permanently  the  exploita- 
tion and  domination  of  Asia  by  Western  Pow- 
ers. There  was  little  welcome  given  to  the 
Japanese  conquerors  by  Indigenous  people, 
except  In  those  colonies  like  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  where  Imperialism  had  shown  its  worst 
face.  Sukarno  was  a  collaborator  with  the 
Japanese  In  the  Interest  of  ousting  the 
Dutch. 

But  whether  they  were  met  by  collabora- 
tors or  by  native  resistance,  the  Japanese 
threw  out  the  British,  the  French,  the  Dutch, 
and  even  the  Americans  from  the  Philippines. 
They  proved  It  could  be  done,  and  having 
proved  it.  white  domination  was  never  re- 
established. The  French  tried  to  reenter 
Indochina,  but  after  8  costly  years,  gave  up 
the  struggle.  Elsewhere,  the  transition  to 
independence  was  accomplished  with  less 
violence. 

This,  too,  left  a  huge  vacuum  that  posed 
new  problems  for  the  United  States.  The 
withdrawal  of  both  Japan  and  the  West  left 
many  new  nations  which  totally  lacked  their 
own  economic  and  political  systems.  We 
promptly  organized  more  defense  pacts  with 
the  thought  of  providing  these  nations  with 
the  same  sort  of  U.S.  military  umbrella  under 
which  to  huddle  while  they  stabilized  them- 
selves. But  this  time  the  partners  were  the 
white  nations  who  had  a  continued  Interest 


in  the  affairs  of  Asia.  Only  Pakistan  and 
the  Philippines  Joined  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization.  The  other  Asian  coun- 
tries  of  the  area  wanted  no  part  of  It.  Por 
them,  their  internal  problems  were  para- 
mount and  they  could  best  be  approached 
by  a  nationalism  that  cannot  endure  any 
association  with  the  West  that  could  be  In- 
terpreted as  domination  by  the  West. 

Moreover,  hundreds  of  years  of  religious 
and  ethnic  conflicts  made  the  NATO  unity 
style  impossible.  Today,  they  domlnat* 
events  in  As'a.  Moslem  versus  Hindu  in 
the  subcontinent;  Chinese  versus  Malayan 
in  Malaysia:  Vietnamese  versus  Chinese  In 
Indochina.  And  today  there  is,  I  submit, 
only  one  overriding  outside  Issue  on  which 
these  people  agree,  and  that  Is  that  they 
never  again  are  going  to  be  dominated  by 
white  people,  be  they  American  or  western 
European. 

These  aspects  of  nationalism  In  Asia  are 
factors  the  United  States  will  Ignore  at  its 
great  peril.  For  11  years,  we  have  tried  to 
maintain  a  government  of  our  choosing  in 
South  Vietnam.  As  it  weakened  almost  in 
Inverse  proportion  to  the  money  and  mill- 
tary  equipment  we  poured  into  it.  the  sup- 
port  for  our  policy  among  other  nations  In 
the  area  also  declined. 

The  real  p>owers  in  Asia  are:  China,  with 
over  700  million  people;  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  most  of  us  have  forgotten  occupies  a 
huge  portion  of  the  Asian  continent:  India. 
with  its  more  than  480  million;  Pakistan 
with  100  million;  Indonesia,  with  100  million 
and  the  most  extensive  natural  resources  of 
southern  Asia;  and  Japan,  with  100  million 
people  and  the  greatest  Industrial  capacity 
of  Asia. 

Not  one  of  these  countries  has  joined  us 
in  the  fighting  in  Vietnam;  of  them,  only  the 
Japanese  Government  gives  us  any  verbal 
support,  and  that  In  defiance  of  the  great 
preponderance  of  her  public  opinion. 

Are  we  fighting  In  Vietnam  to  save  Asl» 
from  Communist  China,  or  from  commu- 
nism of  any  kind?  If  so,  then  why  are  not 
these  major  nations  of  the  region  helping 
us?  Why  does  our  only  support  come  from 
the  few  small  countries  of  Thailand.  South 
Korea,  Taiwan,  and  the  Philippines,  at  least 
two  of  them  totally  dependent  upon  the 
American  defense  establishment  for  their 
continued  existence? 

Even  of  the  small  nations  of  Asia,  where 
are  the  famous  dominoes  which  were  sup- 
posed to  fall  only  if  the  United  States  failed 
to  keep  a  vague  commitment  to  President 
Diem  of  South  Vietnam? 

Of  those  dominoes.  Burma  opted  out  of  the 
American  scheme  of  things  in  1958  when 
CIA  activities  in  her  country  became  onerous. 
Two  years  ago,  even  as  we  were  beginning  to 
proclaim  our  increased  military  commitment 
to  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia  told  us  to  take 
our  various  economic  aid  and  military  pro- 
grams and  get  out.  Indonesia  draws  steadily 
closer  to  China  as  an  ally  in  ousting  the  last 
white  people  from  Asia. 

And  after  all  the  pronouncements  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,  from  the  Secretary  oi 
Defense,  from  the  White  House  staff,  from 
President  Johnson  himself,  after  an  un- 
equalled public  relations  campaign  to  sell 
to  the  American  people  and  to  the  Commu- 
nists in  Asia  that  Americans  would  never, 
never,  never  leave  South  Vietnam  and  the 
rest  of  Asia  to  its  fate,  the  mayor  of  Singa- 
pore led  his  country  out  of  the  Malaysian 
Federation  and  undertook  to  Insult  the 
United  States. 

Mayor  Lee  of  Singapore  Is  now  a  head  ol 
state.  Like  all  other  political  leaders  W 
Asia  he  knows  the  key  to  leadership  there  Is 
to  oppose  not  Just  the  colonialism  that  died 
a  decade  ago.  but  what  looks  to  many  Asians 
like  a  new  American  effort  to  dominate  the 
affairs  of  Asia  for  our  own  national  purposes 
Anti-Amerlcanlsm  Is  becoming  the  one  thing 
on  which  a  politician  In  Asia  can  rail? 
support. 
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So  Mayor  Lee  reached  back  5  years  to  re- 
veal and  publicize  one  of  the  uglier  efforts  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  subvert 
bis  country.  And  although  he  is  willing  to 
allow  Britain  to  continue  operating  Its  bases 
there  on  his  terms,  he  makes  It  clear  that 
.Americans  will  never  be  allowed  to  take  over 
those  bases. 

The  breakup  of  the  Malaysian  Federation, 
which  may  break  up  Into  more  pieces  before 
:iie  process  is  finished,  marked  another  fail- 
ure of  Western  policy.  Malaysia  was  care- 
fully constructed  by  the  British  to  Join  to- 
gether a  group  of  former  colonies  so  balanced 
ethnically  as  to  prevent  the  domination 
of  the  Federation  by  any  one  of  them. 
British  economic  interests  continued  to  dom- 
inate the  Federation,  and  its  military  estab- 
Ushment  "east  of  Suez"  Is  founded  on  it. 

But  the  British,  too,  failed  to  consider  the 
depth  of  local  rivalries,  which  finally  led  the 
Moslem  Malays  to  force  out  the  Chinese  in 
the  city  of  Singapore.  Now,  the  future  of 
Britain  "east  of  Suez"  is  In  total  Jeopardy 
and  so.  of  covirse,  is  the  American  position 
m  Vietnam. 

You  will  not  hear  any  of  this  described, 
much  less  admitted  in  official  Washington. 
The  Washington  policymakers  who  pre- 
scribed our  military  commitment  In  Vietnam 
as  the  way  to  save  all  of  Asia,  do  not  even 
comment  on  the  failure  of  the  great  Asian 
powers  to  support  us,  on  the  rejection  of 
.American  aid  and  U.S.  bases  by  Bvirma  and 
Cambodia,  on  the  violent  anti-Americanism 
of  Indonesia,  on  the  breakup  of  the  Malay- 
sian Federation,  nor  on  the  war  between 
India  and  Pakistan. 

Here,  in  this  latest  affront  to  American 
Interests  in  Asia,  Is  another  opportunity  for 
Americans  to  understand  that  we  cannot  ar- 
range the  affairs  of  Asia.  The  centuries  of 
animosity  between  Moslems  and  Hindus  re- 
sulted In  the  slaughter  of  tens  of  thousands 
o{  people  at  the  time  India  gained  its  inde- 
pendence and  had  to  be  divided  into  India 
and  Pakistan.  Even  after  these  communal 
slaughters  and  after  the  exchange  of  popula- 
tion that  saw  millions  of  people  leave  their 
homes,  the  hatred  continues  almost  un- 
abated. Communal  riots  killed  hundreds 
more  In  India  only  a  year  ago.  To  both  sides, 
Kashmir  Is  a  sentimental  symbol  of  their 
rivalry.  It  is  really  not  Indigenous  to  either 
India  or  Pakistan;  but  it  lacks  sufficient 
population  to  govern  Itself. 

So,  for  18  years  it  has  stood  as  the  symbol 
of  centuries  of  hatred.  Governments  in 
both  countries  have  a  sure-fire  Issue  behind 
which  they  can  unite  their  people,  no  matter 
how  unpopular  that  government  may  be  for 
domestic  reasons.  And  the  military  equip- 
ment, amounting  to  some  81  y2  billion  in  the 
case  of  Pakistan  and  $200  million  in  the  case 
of  India,  aid  we  furnished  on  assurances  it 
would  be  used  against  Communist  coun- 
tries, made  the  war  possible.  We  thought 
our  anti -Communist  interest  in  Asia  so  over- 
riding that  it  must  be  overriding,  too,  with 
India  and  Pakistan.  But  it  was  not,  even 
after  India  suffered  a  severe  and  htunlllating 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  China. 

In  the  case  of  Pakistan,  we  knew  for  10 
years  that  the  tanks  and  mobile  equipment 
with  which  we  were  fvu^nlshing  her  army 
cou'.d  not  be  used  in  the  mountainous  areas 
which  separates  her  from  both  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  could  oaly  be  used 
In  the  plains  and  open  country  which  sepa- 
rates her  from  India.  P.iklstan  was  never 
deceptive  about  this;  her  officials  often 
pointed  out  that  her  army  was  not  equipped, 
designed,  or  intended  for  mountain  war- 
fare. 

But  we  made  ourselves  believe  what  we 
Wanted  to  believe.  We  did  not  want  to  be- 
lieve that  American  equipment  would  be 
■JSed  In  an  India-Pakistan  war,  so  we  con- 
tinued the  program  in  the  face  of  all  reason. 

With  Americans  being  abtised  by  both  sides 
for  cutting  off  ftirther  aid.  the  best  we  could 


do  was  support  a  United  Nations  interces- 
sion. At  the  moment,  it  appears  to  be  ef- 
fective. But  there  are  40  million  Moslems 
still  In  India  and  10  million  Hindus  still  In 
Pakistan.  Both  countries  havt  a  recent  his- 
tory of  communal  riot  and  slaughter.  The 
war  can  do  nothing  but  exacerbate  those 
feelings. 

China  has  already  profited  from  the  folly 
produced  by  our  shortsighted  policy,  for 
communism  Invariably  makes  its  greatest 
gains  in  periods  of  war.  China  has  greatly 
strengthened  its  ties  with  Pakistan,  and  It 
has  seen  the  peace  and  stability  of  all  of  non- 
Communist  Asia  gravely  weakened.  India 
and  Pakistan  have  never  been  interested  In 
our  problem  in  South  Vietnam  because  they 
feared  each  other  more  than  they  feared  com- 
munism. 

FUTtTRE   OP  tr.S.   POLICT  IN  ASIA 

In  my  opinion,  our  present  policy  in  Asia 
can  lead  only  into  a  vortex  of  failure  and  de- 
feat for  the  United  States.  Its  purpose  is  to 
do  with  China  what  we  did  with  Russia — to 
surround  her  with  a  steel  ring  of  military  de- 
fense and  political  opposition  that  will  pre- 
vent her  expansion,  in  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  some  day,  as  did  Russia,  she  will 
understand  that  her  ov?n  economic  growth  is 
more  important  to  her  people  than  war  and 
she,  too,  will  come  to  live  by  the  doctrine  of 
coexistence. 

The  great  element  lacking  In  Asia  that  was 
present  in  Europe  is  an  overriding  fear  of 
communism.  Political  freedom  and  material 
wealth  for  the  masses  are  almost  unknown  In 
Asia.  Most  of  the  new  countries  have  no 
middle  class,  for  which  communism  is  the 
deadliest  of  all  enemies,  and  against  which 
the  middle  class  will  rally.  Secondly,  their 
religious  and  ethnic  animosities  are  compa- 
rable to  the  religious  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages 
that  leveled  vast  areas  of  Etu-ope  and 
thwarted  her  progress  for  centtirles.  Com- 
mimlsm  is  a  relatively  new  threat  to  their 
religious  traditions,  and  one  they  do  not  yet 
fear  in  the  way  they  fear  each  other. 

And,  third,  the  new  nations  of  Asia  share 
an  almost  universal  distrust  of  white  inter- 
vention in  their  affairs.  The  United  States 
has  deep-seated  problems  between  our  white 
and  colored  people;  but  the  Idea  of  a  foreign 
nation  trying  to  impose  its  idea  of  a  settle- 
ment upon  us  would  be  fought  and  resisted 
by  all. 

So  we  confront  in  Asia  a  situation  where 
the  overriding  fear  is  directed  more  toward 
white  intervention  than  toward  communism. 
Communists  are  local  people,  native  to  each 
country.  But  Americans  are  foreigners,  and 
even  the  individuals  In  a  country  like  South 
Vietnam  who  are  subsidized  by  the  United 
States,  become  the  target  for  local  national- 
ists, be  they  Communists  or  not. 

In  South  Vietnam,  the  more  conspicuous 
our  aid  to  Diem  and  his  cohorts,  the  more 
local  opposition  arose  to  his  rule.  Today, 
South  Vietnam  has  no  government  at  all 
worthy  of  the  name.  What  area  remains  out 
of  Vletcong  hands  Is  occupied  by  the  United 
States,  either  directly  or  by  local  army  forces 
under  the  direction  of  American  military 
officers. 

With  our  firepower  from  aircraft  carriers 
and  from  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  and 
with  the  buildup  of  our  ground  forces  to 
125,000,  we  can  undoubtedly  maintain  our- 
selves In  South  Vietnam  and  perhaps  even 
drive  the  Vletcong  out  of  much  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  net  result  will  be  another  American 
enclave,  like  Korea,  on  the  Asian  continent, 
supported  at  a  cost  of  half  a  billion  a  year 
and  defended  only  by  the  continued  pres- 
ence of  50,000  U.S.  troops. 

It  is  said  that  the  opponents  of  our  Viet- 
nam war  have  few  alternatives  on  how  to  get 
the  United  States  out  without  leaving  the 
nation  to  the  Communists;  the  advocates 
of  the  war  have  no  proposal  along  these 


lines  at  all.  They  do  not  go  beyond  the  idea 
of  fighting  to  kill  the  Vletcong.  How  to 
leave  the  country  after  we  have  done  that  is 
not  part  of  their  doctrine  because  I  think 
it  is  understood  that  we  could  not  leave  be- 
hind a  pro-American  government  able  to 
maintain  itself  without  our  military  pres- 
ence. 

The  more  dependent  these  governments  are 
upon  us,  the  more  vulnerable  they  become  to 
local  opposition,  and  if  they  are  truly  im- 
portant to  us,  we  are  compelled  to  intervene 
with  our  military  power  to  salvage  the  geog- 
raphy they  occupy.  This  is  a  vicious  circle 
the  Chinese  have  avoided.  Other  than  border 
wars,  they  have  not  sent  a  soldier  outside 
their  country;  they  give  little  economic  or 
military  aid  support  to  any  government. 
They  rely  upon  propaganda,  and  they  can  do 
it  because  they  are  sounding  an  immensely 
popular  and  effective  note  which  can  be 
picked  up  and  used  by  only  a  few  local  agi- 
tators to  great  advantage.  In  all  respects,  it 
Is  China  that  Is  the  paper  tiger  in  Asia.  She 
talks  big  but  does  nothing,  even  to  help  the 
Vletcong.  Yet  her  power  and  influence  in 
Asia  are  growing  simply  because  she  has  the 
advantage  of  being  a  large  chunk  of  Asia, 
of  being  kin  to  millions  of  Chinese  scattered 
throughout  neighboring  countries,  and  of  be- 
ing opposed  by  Americans  who  appear  to  be 
using  Asians  to  do  our  work  for  us. 

We  are  trying  to  counter  Chinese  expan- 
sion and  influence  with  the  wrong  weapons. 

We  did  not  try  to  "contain"  Russia  until 
she  had  already  occupied  and  established  a 
ring  of  Conununlst-controUed  nations 
around  her  borders.  They  are  becoming 
buffers,  as  they  break  free  somewhat  from 
total  Soviet  control.  China,  too,  will  seek 
to  establish  the  same  buffers  on  her  borders, 
and  I  question  that  it  is  possible  for  this 
country  to  prevent  that  from  happening  in- 
sofar as  mainland  Asia  is  concerned. 

Second,  during  all  our  "containment" 
period  we  maintained  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  16  years  after 
the  Bolsheviks  took  over  before  we  recognized 
Russia,  but  once  we  did,  we  maintained  rela- 
tions with  her  throughout  the  worst  of  the 
cold  war  days.  We  found  it  desirable  to  have 
our  own  contacts  with  her  and  not  have  to 
rely  upon  third  parties  to  transmit  informa- 
tion and  messages. 

It  is  also  16  years  since  the  Communists 
took  over  China,  but  we  have  not  yet  reached 
the  stage  of  recognition.  The  French,  Brit- 
ish, and  the  Canadians  remain  the  chief 
source  of  information  about  China  for  the 
American  people,  and  although  the  State  De- 
partment Insists  that  it  has  many  direct  con- 
tacts with  Chinese  diplomats  through  thh-d 
countries,  It  is  deathly  afraid  of  recognition 
because  it  is  afraid  of  public  reaction  here  at 
home. 

Yet  It  Is  a  problem  we  are  going  to  have 
to  face  up  to,  if  we  hope  to  restrain  the  ex- 
pansion of  China  without  war,  for  there  Is 
an  American  interest  to  be  served  by  direct 
assessment  and  Judgment  of  Chinese  Inter- 
ests and  intensions.  Never  were  our  diplo- 
matic relations  virith  the  Soviet  Union  more 
important,  for  example,  than  during  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis. 

Probably  the  lack  of  modern  China  ex- 
perts in  the  State  Department,  too,  Is  a  reason 
why  recognition  Is  not  in  the  offing,  for  after 
16  years,  the  "old  China  hands"  are  those 
who  were  there  In  the  days  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek. 

The  one  place  where  we  could  begin  facing 
up  to  this  issue  is  where  It  is  going  to  be 
forced  on  us,  anyway — ^at  the  United  Nations. 
I  said  In  1960,  when  I  was  a  delegate,  that 
as  the  nations  voting  to  seat  China  grew,  it 
would  become  desirable  for  the  U.N.  to 
undertake  some  negotiations  with  her  to 
work  out  the  future  of  Taiwan  and  to  make 
certain  that  China  respected  the  obligations 
and  duties  of  U.N.  membership.  The  addi- 
tion of  pro-Chinese  Singapore  to  the  UJf. 
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win  bring  the  vote  on  China  very  close  to 
even,  and  unless  we  can  prevail  upon  a  ma- 
jority to  vote  to  require  two-thirds  for  ad- 
mission. China  could  very  well  be  seated 
on  her  own  terms. 

It  is  true  that  there  Is  a  school  of  thought 
in  the  State  and  Defense  Departments  urging 
the  destruction  by  American  bombing  of 
Chinese  nuclear  Installations  before  any  kind 
of  political  talks  are  held.  But  here  again, 
such  an  act  would,  in  my  opinion,  greatly 
enhance  pro-Chinese  sentiment  In  the  conti- 
nent. 

Third,  we  must  learn  to  deal  with  pro- 
Communist,  and  even  Communist  govern- 
ments in  Asia  without  seeing  them  all  as 
tools  of  China  per  se.  The  new  countries 
of  Asia  will  spawn  many  leaders — some 
democratic,  some  Communists,  and  a  great 
many  mere  opportunists,  like  Sukarno.  But 
we  must  make  note  of  what  Is  the  oppor- 
tunistic line,  and  w^e  surely  know  by  now 
that  antl-Amerlcanlsm  Is  one  of  the  best. 
That  should  tell  us  a  lot.  whether  or  not  we 
enjoy  dealing  with  such  leaders. 

We  do  not  have  to  support  everyone  with 
U.S.  dollars;  we  do  not  have  to  have  mili- 
tary alliances  with  everyone;  we  do  not  have 
to  divide  the  world  Into  enemies  or  allies. 
Many  of  these  nations  of  Asia  will  never  be 
allies  or  enemies  of  the  United  States.  They 
will  simply  be  trying  to  make  their  way 
through  the  terrible  growing  pains  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  absorption  of  hostile 
minorities.  Democratic  orientation  will  take 
a  very  long  time.  If  It  comes  at  all.  But  we 
can  be  satisfied  with  a  General  Ne  Win  In 
Burma  who  Is  socialist  and  antl-Amerlcan. 
We  can  be  satisfied  with  Prince  Sihanouk, 
who  Is  socialist.  pro-Chinese,  and  antl-Amer- 
lcan. We  become  angry  with  those  people, 
like  Mayor  Lee  and  Sukarno,  who  took  large 
sums  of  American  money  and  then,  as  we  see 
It.  turned  on  us.  But  I  suggest  they  ac- 
cepted our  money  for  their  reasons,  not  ours, 
and  If  we  think  they  fell  off  the  American 
bandwagon  It  was  our  shortsightedness  to 
ever  assume  they  were  on  It. 

The  only  real  restraint  on  China  is  going 
to  be  other  strong  states  In  Asia.  One  of 
them  Is  Japan,  and  she  already  has  a  poten- 
tial for  leadership  In  Asia  that  could  ease 
much  of  the  burden  on  the  United  States. 
We  probably  would  not  like  her  leadership, 
because  It  already  takes  the  form  of  Increas- 
ing trade  with  China,  and  a  growing  disposi- 
tion to  achieve  closer  ties  to  China.  Japan 
has  tread  softly  In  Asia  because  of  the  legacy 
of  occupation  days;  but  those  memories  are 
not  altogether  bad  In  many  countries  of  the 
Par  East  and  they  are  dissipating  under  the 
light  of  Japan's  remarkable  economic 
achievements. 

India  and  Pakistan  could  serve  as  the 
,-•  continental  counterbalance  to  China,  but 
they  will  not  If  either  Is  too  dependent  upon 
American  financial  or  military  support. 
Certainly  we  m\ist  maintain  a  "hands  off" 
policy  toward  their  current  dispute,  and 
Join  other  nations  In  seeking  to  mediate  the 
dispute  directly  or  handle  it  through  the 
United  Nations. 

Above  all,  we  must  get  over  the  Idea  that 
America  has  some  vital  mission  on  the  main- 
land of  Asia.  We  must  get  over  the  concept 
that  our  "honor"  Is  at  stake  In  Vietnam, 
when  we  all  know  It  is  tiot  our  honor  but  a 
piece  of  geography  that  Is  at  stake,  and 
which  our  military  people  think  would  cause 
our  string  of  offshore  bases  to  be  outflanked 
If  It  fell  into  Communist  hands.  It  is  already 
outflanked,  and  has  become  a  highly  vul- 
nerable American  outpost  rather  than  any 
guardian  of  freedom.  Ovir  honor  as  a  nation 
that  observes  Its  treaties  and  that  abides  by 
ita  own  preachments  about  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes  is  despoiled  by  our  present 
policy. 

We  must  also  face  the  fact  that  however 
distasteful  and  frightening  It  Is  to  us.  China 
is  no  longer  to  be  denied  as  a  great  power  of 


the  world.  She  has  made  herself  a  great 
power,  she  Is  a  great  power,  and  her  in- 
fluence among  her  neighbors  will  grow  Just 
as  surely  as  did  our  Influence  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  when  we  became  Its  biggest  and 
wealthiest  nation. 

All  the  bombing  of  her  nuclear  Installa- 
tions that  we  could  undertake  will  not  re- 
verse this  process,  and  there  Is  no  land  army 
that  we  can  put  In  Asia  that  could  over- 
come Chinese  manpower  of  more  than  700 
million  people.  Moreover,  her  rise  to  this 
position  is  one  source  of  her  Influence  with 
other  emerging  nations.  If  she  can  do  it, 
despite  the  lack  of  recognition  for  years  by 
Western  nations,  and  despite  the  military 
power  the  United  States  hais  devoted  to  curb- 
ing her  Influence  in  neighboring  countries, 
new  nations  are  encouraged  by  her  example 
more  than  by  ours. 

There  is  going  to  have  to  be  a  basic  re- 
thinking in  this  country  about  Asia  In  gen- 
eral and  China  in  particular.  The  Paciflc 
can  be  an  American  lake  only  at  the  cost  of 
eternal  war.  We  are  trying  to  hang  on  to 
the  total  control  of  the  Paciflc  we  gained  In 
World  War  n.  but  It  Is  Inevitable  that  the 
nations  on  its  western  shore  should  regain 
control  of  its  western  shore.  We  have  no 
generalized  economic  relations,  or  political 
relations,  that  take  this  Into  account.  We 
have  aid  programs  to  those  we  regard  as 
necessary  to  our  military  control,  and  we 
have  military  alliances  with  them.  The 
others  are  treated  and  regarded  as  enemies. 

In  short,  American  nationalism  vis-a-vis 
China  has  little  to  hope  for  by  way  of  sup- 
port in  Asia.  In  my  opinion,  our  best  long- 
range  hope  In  Asia  Is  one  that  maintains 
correct  relations  with  Its  member  nations 
generally,  without  feeling  that  we  must 
either  give  them  aid  or  regard  them  as  ene- 
mies. And  It  would  rely  far  more  than  we 
rely  today  upon  the  original  purposes  and 
mechanisms  of  the  United  Nations.  We  pro- 
claim our  desire  to  see  China  and  North 
Vietnam  brought  within  the  rule  of  law;  but 
we  act  outside  the  rule  of  law  In  trying  to 
force  them  to  cease  their  lawbreaklng.  We 
have  not  so  much  as  tried  to  use  United 
Nations  procedures  In  our  war  In  Vietnam, 
even  as  we  Join  In  appeals  for  urgent  United 
Nations  action  to  stop  the  war  in  India. 

The  situation  In  Vietnam  Is  no  more  be- 
yond the  powers  of  persuasions  of  the  U.N. 
than  the  war  In  India,  but  we  have  not  tried 
using  It  yet.  It  could  be  that  the  proposed 
Southeast  Asia  Development  Bank  could  lead 
to  some  progress  In  showing  us  how  to  make 
economic  bridges  among  the  nations  of  Asia 
and  eventually  lead  to  political  bridges.  It 
Is  In  this  direction  that  peaceful  restraint 
upon  communism  In  Asia  leads,  not  the  di- 
rection of  unilateral  American  military 
power. 

AUTOMOTIVE     PRODUCTS     TRADE 
ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9042)  to  provide  for  the 
implementation  of  the  Agreement  Con- 
cerning Automotive  Products  Between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  will  respond  to  some  of  the  things 
said  in  argiunent  against  this  treaty  in 
the  views  of  three  Senators,  but  I  do  not 
believe  I  will  do  so  today.  Some  of  those 
statements  are  badly  in  error.  The  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Along  that  same  line 
I  have  a  statement  I  have  released  to  the 
press.  I  intend  to  make  that  statement 
but  will  probably  do  it  tomorrow.   I  want 


to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  doing  it 
today. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  point 
has  been  made  about  balance  of  pay. 
ments.  Some  may  think  this  a  scheme 
to  undermine  the  American  automobile 
industry  and  parts  industry.  We  do  not 
regard  it  as  that  at  all. 

It  is  our  understanding,  and  this  is 
the  understanding  on  both  sides  of  the 
line,  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  this  agreement  Is  not  going  to 
improve  our  balance  of  payments  with 
Canada  and  it  is  not  going  to  hurt  our 
balance  of  payments  with  Canada. 

We  expect  to  work  it  out  to  keep  the 
same  trade  advantage  and  the  same  fa- 
vorable balances  we  presently  have  with 
respect  to  Canada. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Ca- 
nadian  Government  has  also  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  agreement  will  not 
affect  the  present  favorable  U.S.  net 
balance  of  trade  in  automobile  products. 
The  Minister  of  Industry,  Mr.  Drury, 
explained  the  Canadian  expectations 
from  the  agreement  and  the  companies' 
letters  to  the  Canadian  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  detail,  on  May  10,  1965. 

He  began  by  quoting  the  statement 
of  Secretary  of  Commerce  Cormor  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  This 
is  the  Canadian  Minister  quoting  our 
Secretary  of  Conunerce  with  approval. 
Mr.  Drury  quotes  the  Secretary  as 
saying : 

However,  I  do  not  expect  that  our  own  ex- 
ports to  Canada  will  drop  as  a  result.  On 
the  contrary.  I  am  satisfled  that  It  Is  reason- 
able to  project  a  continuing  growth  In  the 
Canadian  automotive  market  sufficient  to 
absorb  the  projected  Increase  In  Canadian 
production  without  reducing  our  net  favor- 
able balance  of  trade  with  Canada. 

Minister  Drury  then  went  on  to  say, 
on  his  own: 

The  flgure  mentioned.  In  the  American 
way,  as  the  net  favorable  balance  of  trade 
with  Canada.  Is  $500  million.  It  Is  unfor- 
tunate that  over  the  past  2  years,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  for  the  U.S.  net  favorable 
balance  of  trade  In  automotive  products  with 
Canada  to  Increase  by  something  like  the 
rate  of  $100  million  a  year.  This  has  meant 
that  as  the  Canadian  market  for  cars  grew, 
the — from  our  point  of  view — unfavorable 
balance  of  trade  grew  correspondingly,  to 
some  degree  even  faster.  It  Is  our  expecta- 
tion that  this  program  will  arrest  the  contin- 
uing growth  of  the  unfavorable  balance  of 
trade  and  Insure  that  It  Is  maintained  at 
about  the  present  level;  that  Is.  In  absolute 
dollars,  something  In  the  order  of  $500  mil- 
lion or  $550  million. 

Mr.  Connor  Is  saying  that  the  present  level 
win  not  be  exceeded.  Talking  In  U.S.  terms 
he  says  that  the  present  level  will  not  be  re- 
duced; but  this  comes  to  the  same  thing 
From  our  point  of  view  we  are  avoiding  what 
would  have  been  a  substantial  and  Intract- 
able Increase  In  the  unfavorable  balance.  As 
I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  main  purpose  of 
this  program  is  not  to  deal  with  the  balance- 
of-payments  situation.  The  main  objective 
of  the  program  Is  to  Increase  substantially 
the  production  of  automobiles  and  auto- 
mobile parts  in  Canada  for  the  next  3  years. 
leading  as  a  consequence  to  a  nvunber  of 
favorable  results;  one  being  a  substantial 
Increase  In  the  nvmaber  of  Jobs,  another  a 
holding  action  In  relation  to  the  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments  in  this  sector,  another 
a  reduction  In  the  cost  of  the  production  of 
cars  and  the  consequent  price  advantage  to 
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the  consximers  of  Canada;  and  finally  the 
ability,  as  a  consequence,  to  produce  cars  to 
compete  effectively  In  the  external  market 
(Commons  debates,  May  10.  1965,  p.  1131). 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  Can  we  pick  up  this  point 
somewhere  along  the  line? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  One  moment. 
I  want  to  complete  my  thought. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  some 
laborers  will  be  displaced  and  some  pro- 
duction lost.  That  is  correct,  if  it  hap- 
pens; but  it  will  work  both  ways.  For 
example,  with  reference  to  the  point  I 
made,  the  Eaton  Co.  expects  to  cut  back 
250  jobs.  But  they  expect  to  hire  an 
additional  100,  so  the  net  loss  would  be 
about  150.  They  predict  that  in  the  area 
where  they  are  manufacturing,  skilled 
laborers  will  be  needed  by  other  manu- 
facturers and  will  be  absorbed  in  their 
automobile  manufacturing  endeavors. 

Furthermore,  while  it  is  anticipated 
that  in  some  instances  there  will  be  dis- 
placement, in  this  country  the  same 
thing  is  happening  in  Canada.  For  ex- 
ample, here  is  an  article  entitled  "Free 
Trade  Agreement  Hits  17  Manufactur- 
ers."   It  reads: 

Free  Trade  Agreement  Hrrs  17  Manu- 
facturers 

Seventeen  of  505  auto  parts  manufacturers 
in  Canada  have  told  the  Government  they 
may  be  adversely  affected  by  the  Canadian- 
United  States  auto  agreement.  Industry 
Minister  Drury  has  said  that  detailed  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  proposals  to  aid 
both  hard-hit  manufacturers  and  any  work- 
ers affected. 

In  general,  says  the  Minister,  representa- 
tions made  by  trade  associations  have  been 
favorable  to  the  objectives  of  the  agreement. 
Although  the  program  Is  aimed  at  substan- 
tial expansion  in  the  Canadian  Industry,  it 
may  also  create  transitional  difficulties  for 
certain  producers. 

The  Canadians  anticipate  that  some 
of  their  industries  will  be  inconveni- 
enced, just  as  some  of  ours  will  be  incon- 
venienced by  the  changeover.  But  it  will 
mean,  over  all,  an  advantage  to  both 
countries  in  that  way. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  are  about  16 
different  questions  now  pending.  I  want 
to  return  to  the  balance  of  payments.  I 
know  what  happened  after  the  agreement 
iieaded  for  a  little  difficulty  and  diffi- 
cult sledding  in  Congress.  Let  us  come 
back  to  what  Canada  really  thought  when 
when  it  was  propounding  this  scheme. 
This  is  from  the  Financial  Post  of  Cana- 
da of  December  16,  1964.  We  can  agree, 
I  hope,  that  this  is  not  a  free  trade 
agreement. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
agree  with  what  the  Senator  said. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  We  cannot  agree  that 
it  is  not  a  free  trade  agreement? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
agree  with  everything  the  Senator  is 
saying.  But  if  the  Senator  is  asking  a 
question,  I  will  be  glad  to  respond,  be- 
cause I  have  given  some  thought  to  It. 
Nobody  claims  that  this  agreement  is 
absolutely  and  unconditionally  a  free 
trade  agreement. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  But  will  the  Senator 
agree  that  it  is  not  a  free  trade  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  trying 
to  answer  the  question,    I  have  the  floor. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  I  know  the  Senator 
does.    I  hope  the  Senator  will  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
has  asked  a  question ;  I  am  trying  to  an- 
swer it. 

The  agreement  does  remove  duties  on 
a  major  segment  of  the  United  States- 
Canadian  automotive  trade.  It  clearly 
envisages  free  trade  in  the  absolute 
sense,  once  the  Canadian  industry  be- 
comes more  competitive. 

First.  A  major  objective  of  the  agree- 
ment is  free  trade  in  automotive  prod- 
ucts. This  is  explicitly  recognized  in  the 
preamble  to  the  agreement. 

Second.  The  agreement  provides  now 
for  the  elimination  of  duties  on  vehicles 
and  parts  for  original  manufacture. 
This  elimination  of  duties  is  limited  ini- 
tially on  the  Canadian  side  to  manufac- 
turers who  tmdertake  to  p'hjduce  a  de- 
fined part  of  their  total  output  in  Can- 
ada. An  ordinary  Canadian  citizen 
cannot  yet  buy  a  United  States  made  car 
duty  free.  Without  this  proviso  in  the 
3-year  transitional  period  the  Canadian 
industry  would  be  submerged  by  lower 
cost  U.S.  cars  and  parts  and  the  purpose 
of  the  agreement  nullified. 

Third.  As  the  industry  adapts  itself 
to  the  new  situation  and  as  Canadian 
costs  in  certain  areas  approach  more 
closely  low  cost  U.S.  production,  the  re- 
maining restrictions  will  be  removed. 

Fourth.  The  agreement  itself  contains 
built-in  momentum  toward  removing  the 
remaining  restrictions.  Article  IV  pro- 
vides for  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
operation  of  the  agreement  no  later  than 
January  1,  1968.  The  Canadian  limita- 
tions, which  are  necessary  in  the  short 
run,  will  be  carefully  reexamined  at 
that  time. 

Fifth.  Summary:  Far  from  being  the 
"antithesis  of  free  trade"  the  agreement 
takes  a  long  stride,  and  a  practical  one, 
toward  this  goal. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  was  merely  trying  to 
ascertain  where  we  could  possibly  find 
one  area  of  agreement.  We  have 
agreed 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wish  I  could 
agree  with  the  Senator,  but  he  is  in  error, 
so  I  cannot  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  want 
to  say  that  I  am  in  error 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  may  say 
I  am  in  error,  but  I  cannot  say  so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  did  not  ask 
the  Senator  to  say  so,  but  I  said  so. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Todgham,  who  is 
president  of  Chrysler  of  Canada,  Limited, 
says  that  the  free  trade  idea  is  only  one 
of  four  basic  misconceptions  concerning 
this  fact.  I  shall  come  back  to  them  in 
a  moment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  what 
he  said.  That  is  his  opinion.  Certainly 
he  is  entitled  to  it.  They  have  taken  off 
all  the  duties.  They  are  taking  off  the 
17-percent  duty  on  automobiles  that  we 
will  ship  them. 

Mr.  HARTKE.   Ship  to  whom? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.   Canada. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Perhaps  we  had  better 
clear  that  point  up.  Under  this  agree- 
ment is  it  possible  to  ship  an  American 
automobile  to  a  Canadian  citizen  duty 
free? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No;  it  can- 
not be  done. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  clearly  estab- 
lished. But  the  reverse  will  be  true:  A 
Canadian  automobile  manufacturer  can 
ship  a  car  duty  free  to  an  American  citi- 
zen, can  he  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  is  good 
reason  for  that. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  not  asking  for 
the  reason.    There  is  no  ssnnmetry  here. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  there  is 
a  reason  why  the  situation  should  be 
that  way. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  But  there  is  no  quid 
pro  quo  here,  is  there? 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  look  at  the  whole  agreement 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  going  to  look  at 
the  whole  agreement.  We  are  going  to 
look  at  the  whole  agreement  before  we 
are  through. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  agree- 
ment is  symmetrical.  It  works  out  the 
way  it  ought  to  work  out.  An  American 
who  bought  the  same  automobile  manu- 
factured in  Canada  would  have  to  pay 
about  15  percent  more.  An  American  is 
not  being  done  any  favor  by  being  al- 
lowed to  go  to  Canada  to  bring  a  Cana- 
dian-manufactured car  into  this  coun- 
try duty  free,  because  he  will  pay  more 
for  it  by  15  percent  than  he  would  if  he 
bought  the  car  in  Detroit. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  All  I  am  trying  to  es- 
tablish is  that  there  is  no  symmetry  here 
whatsoever.  What  happens  is  quite 
clear.  One  cannot  ship  an  American 
car  into  Canada  duty  free  to  a  Cana- 
dian citizen,  but  a  Canadian  car  can 
be  shipped  into  the  United  States  duty 
free  to  an  American  citizen. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Why  not? 

Mr.  HARTKE,  At  the  moment,  I  am 
not  asking,  "Why  not?"  That  much  is 
true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  that  re- 
spect, we  merely  gave  them  zero,  as 
things  stand  now,  because  their  costs 
are  15  percent  more  to  move  the  car  out. 

Why  would  an  American  want  to  buy 
a  Canadian  automobile  duty  free?  He 
can  buy  a  car  manufactured  by  the  same 
company  25  percent  cheaper  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  may  be  a  rea- 
son in  a  few  years. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  is  in  error  again. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  in  error. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  witnesses  testified  to  exactly 
the  opposite  efifect,  and  have  so  testified 
for  the  record.  They  say  that  it  will 
take  them  a  while  to  change  their  way 
of  distribution  so  that,  instead  of  manu- 
facturing 70  or  80  models,  they  will 
manufacture  about  a  dozen  models  and 
thereby  benefit  from  production  effi- 
ciency. When  they  do  this,  the  cost  of 
the  automobiles  will  come  down.  In  a 
few  years,  they  anticipate  and  predict 
that  the  companies  will  equalize  costs 
in  the  two  countries,  and  that  will  bring 
about  lower  prices. 

The  Senator  and  some  of  his  support- 
ers ask  why  they  have  not  reduced  the 
prices  already.  TTiey  have  not  had  an 
occasion  to  make  the  changeover  in  the 
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production  of  their  automobiles.     The     Corp..  and  American  Motors  could  move  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 

sword  of  Damocles  is  hanging  by  a  hair     all  their  facilities  to  Canada  and  then  dent.  Canada  will  increase  its  unports 

over  their  heads    ready   to  chop  their     ship  all  their  automobiles  duty  free  into  from  the  United  States  to  Canada,  and 

heads  off  in  the  event  Congress  fails  to     the  United  States.    We  would  not  be  able  also  increase  its  shipments  of  automo- 

ratifv  the  agreement                                      to  do  that  in  reverse.  biles  from  Canada  to  the  United  States. 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  Todgham  made  Chrysler  Corp.  has  already  stated  that  It  is  anticipated  that  after  the  3  years 
the  following  statement  on  page  3  of  his  it  plans  to  export  80.000  vehicles  to  the  of  this  agreement,  they  will  even  increase 
nrpQs  rPlpase-  United  States  in  the  calendar  year  1966.  our  already  substantial  favorable  balance 
*^  7  , .  ■  .  ^,  .  .  .^^  That  would  be  their  Valiants,  which  they  of  trade.  While  in  this  1  year— 1966-- 
,°^X"r^.^r.r^^T,:Z''Z.'Ti>^f',  Srmnshe^e."'^'ey  would  iepvoduced  we  would  be  worse  oil  by  ,2  milUon 
Its  terms  did  not  provide  free  trade;  Its  fixed  in  Canada.  because  of  Chrysler  so  far  a£  trade  move- 
ratio  of  Canadian  production  to  Canadian  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  shall  be  ment  between  the  Umted  States  and 
sales  prevented  unlimited  Importation  of  shipping  automobiles  to  Canada,  too.  It  Canada  is  concerned,  over  the  entire 
American-made  automobiles  duty-free;  there  ^jjj  work  both  ways.  That  is  what  was  period  we  would  actually  increase  our 
was  nothing  in  it  that  would  make  possible  ^^gtified  to  That  is  what  everybody  said,  favorable  balance, 
any  immediate  price  cuts.                                      ^^  HARTKE.    Mr.  President,  nobody  Mr.     HARTKE.     Mr.     President.    ; 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Not  immedi-    said  that.  should  like  to  finish  discussing  the  ar- 

ately.    That  is  the  important  word.    We        Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes,  they  tide.    I  have  tried  to  complete  this  sev- 

cannot  do  it  today.   However,  when  these     did.  eral  times.     I  should  like  by  this  to  show 

countries  have  an  agreement  and  stop         Mr.  HARTKE.    Where  is  that  stated?  what  Canada  really  thinks  will  happen. 

producing  200  models  of  automobiles  in         Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi-  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  Senator 

Canada  and  produce  20  or  perhaps  even     dent    during  the  hearings  the  Senator  said  there  would  not  be  any  immediate 

10,  they  can  r-et  the  benefit  of  mass  pro-     from'  Indiana  brought  up  the  subject  of  reduction  in  the  Canadian  prices.    I  said 

duction  and  bring  some  of  their  Can-     the  Chrysler  Corp.    The  Senator  asked  that  is  correct.    There  would  not  be  an 

adian  automobiles  here  and  sell  them,     the    witness,    Mr.    Kendall,    concerning  immediate  reduction.    However,  in  a  few 

Then  they  could  take  American-manu-     this  matter.    The  testimony  shows  that  years  there  would  be  a  big  reducuon,  a 

facturcd  automobiles  to  Canada.     One     chi-ysler  expected  to  increase  shipments  15-  or  10-percent  reduction, 

would  not  know  half  the  time  whether     i^  both  directions.  Mr.  HARTKE.    If  the  Senator  wishes 

the  cars  were  manufactured  in  Canada  or        j^j.   president   I  ask  unanimous  con-  to  go  to  the  balance  of  payments,  we 

in  the  United  States.    One  could  not  care     gg^,.  \^^^  ^^e  tabulation  appearing  on  ^i^l  come  back  to  that.     On  page  253 

less.     The   automobiles   and   the   parts     page  233  of  the  hearings  on  H.R.  9042  be  of  the  Senate  hearing  record: 

would  be  just  as  good.                                    pri°nted  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  pkice  reductions  may  never  come 

This  would  tend  to  integrate  a  great        There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula-  in  fact,  there  is  basis  for  the  belief  that 

industry.    There  would  not  be  any  im-     ..       ^^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ^^^  auto  corporations  have  no  intention  of 

mediate  reduction,  but.  in  3  or  4  years,     Tj_-,„_n  j>-  fr^iinw<?-  reflecting  their  cost  savings  in  price  rednc- 

we  would  see  a  great  reduction  in  the     "-t-i-"''".  »^  ^>J""«^-                            ,    ,    ^  tlons  at  any  time  in  tlie  future.    The  official 

prices  of  automobiles  in  Canada.     That     Canadinn-umted    states    balance    of    trade  record  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons 

situation  would  help  the  United  States.                   (payments)  for  Chrysler  Corp.  quotes  the  Minister  of  Industry  as  having 

Our  cornpanies  would  be  producing  more      (Millions  ^^^-^^^^^^^^^Jf  J  P^^^^"  ''"  '^"Ther^'i^  oA  occasion   a  demand  on  the 

automobiles  here,  and  selling  more  auto-                         and  components  oniyi  Government   to   give  assurances  that  there 

mobiles  in  Canada.    The  cars  manufac-                                                      ■'f*^       ■'^°°  wUl  be  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  cars.    I 

tured  in  Canada  would  make  a  profit  for                                                           "*^  r      ^vear  ^-^ink  the  Honorable  Member  for  Wellington 

American  citizens   who   owned   stock   in                             «,«     ,^c      fmm  South   (Mr.  Hales)    was  more  realistic  when 

American  Motors,  Ford,  General  Motors,     ^*"  nntt^n   sT-ft^s                      137  4      216  4  ^«  «^'^  ^^  anticipated  that  the  likely  results 

and  Chrysler,  and  even  Studebaker.                   "           states.. i^i.t     ^.^  ^^  this  operation  would  be  a  continuing  in- 

Mr.  HARTKE.    There  was  not  a  scin-        parts  and  components...      117.0      157.4  "^^^^  " 
tilla  of  evidence  before  the  committee  to                                                 ==■    =  Let  us  return  to  the  balance  of  pay- 
indicate  that  there  is  any  hope  of  a  re-            Chrysler  produced 80.4      106.6  ments  for  a  moment. 

duction  in  the  price  of  automobiles  in            Supplier  produced 36.6        50^8  j^j.    lqnG  of  Louisiana.     One  of  the 

Canada.                                                                                                               ~~.        .^1  officials   of   the  Canadian   Government 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi-         ""gss  vehicle" cimponlnt;                       '  made  a  speech  in  the  western  part  of 
dent,  the  Canadian  consumer  will  not              ^^^  ^^  Canada  (en-  Canada  the  other  day,  and  he  said  that 
stand  for  high-piiced  automobiles.                         gines)     -.            o      -2.5  by   1970   the   price   of  Canadian  auto- 
Mr.   HARTKE.    The   Canadian   con-                                                    mobiles,  if  they  had  a  comparable  auto- 

sumer  will  not  get  the  benefit  of  any  Net  vehicle  imports 20.4  56.5  mobile,  would  be  $500  less  for  a  corn- 
lower  prices.                                                                                                ==    ^=  parable  automobile. 

Mr.   LONG   of  Louisiana.     The  com-     Net  Canadian  imports  from  Mr.  HARTKE.    What  Canadian  official 

panics   cannot   reduce   the   prices   now.        United  States \^i.*      -^la"  ^.^g  that? 

They  cannot  afford  to.     The  Canadian    j,^^^^^^,!^,^  exports  to  united  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  am  trying 

companies  have  not  reduced  their  prices.            stktes       50.7      181.8  to  get  his  name.     I  will  get  it  for  the 

However,  when  the  agreement  is  ratified                                                        -      ===  Senator  today  or  tomorrow. 

and  they  do  what  they  testify  that  they        parts  and  components...       50.7       58.8  Mr.  HARTKE.    The  Senator  may  do 

will  do.  prices  will  go  down.    Their  gov-        Less      parts      made      in  go.    I  point  out  that  the  man  whom  I  am 

ernment  officials  predict  that,  and  every-               United  states ^.Q         b.2  qm,ting  is  the  Canadian  Minister  of  In- 

body  with  responsibility  in  Canada  and  dustry  speaking  in  the  Canadian  House 

all  the  manufacturers  say  that  they  can          Net    P^rts^  and    com-       ^^  ^       ^^  ^  ^^  Commons. 

produce  automobiles  in  Canada  as  cheap-  ^  =.^=  .,=^  Let  us  come  back  to  the  Financial  Post 
ly  as  automobiles  can  be  produced  here  Chrysler  produced...  32.8  34.5  of  December  19,  1964,  on  balance  of  pay- 
in  the  United  States.    They  say.  "Give  us              supplier  produced...       13.1       19.1     ments 

the  benefit  of  mass  production  and  we                                                 =-.^    =^~  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    People  may 

can  produce  automobiles  as  cheaply  in       Pius  vehicles                               o      123.0  have  differences  of  opinion. 

Canada  as  you  can  m  the  United  States.  •        Less     US.     content     in  TjAOTtrr     t  ,,„^»..cfo«H 

Who  should  know  better  than  the  Ford            vehicles.. 0    -52.0  Mr.  HARTKE.    I  understand 
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bis  ability.  I  know  it  is  very  difficult  for 
him  to  defend  this  indefensible  agree- 
ment. That  is  perfectly  all  right;  he  is 
doing  the  best  he  can  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  really 
not  an  expert  on  automobiles,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  doing  the  best  I  can,  since  I 
find  myself  standing  here  with  this  bill. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve— and  I  think  that  everybody  in  the 
executive  branch  who  worked  on  the 
matter  believes — and  the  automobile 
companies  themselves,  believe  the  agree- 
ment will  be  good  for  them.  The  labor 
leaders,  who  have  the  responsibility  of 
looking  after  these  jobs,  all  think  it  is 
going  to  be  good  for  labor.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  who  has  the  responsibility 
of  looking  after  these  jobs,  thinks  it  is 
going  to  be  good  for  the  workers;  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  has  the 
responsibility  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  business,  thinks  it  is  going  to  be  good 
for  business. 

So  while,  of  course,  the  Senator  has 
some  support,  and  there  are  some  who 
feel  as  he  does,  he  is  with  a  rather  lim- 
ited group  in  that  regard.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  those  in  industry, 
labor,  and  Government  who  have  any 
responsibility  in  comiection  with  the 
matter  all  think  this  a^^reement  is  good. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  believe  that  is  an 
exaggeration,  but  it  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate in  debate  to  go  that  far. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    That  is  what 
they  said.    They  say  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  labor  leaders  who 
were  represented  here  represented  the 
laboring  people  of  Canada  as  well  as  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  a  great  wage 
differential,  about  25  percent,  between 
what  the  Canadian  worker  earns  to- 
day—even though  it  costs  more  to  pro- 
duce an  automobile  in  Canada — and  the 
amount  the  American  worker  receives. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  Let 
us  analyze  that  for  a  moment.  I  have 
the  floor;  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  a  question,  but  I  have  my  side 
of  it,  too. 

Why  do  Canadians  receive  a  lower 
wage  than  the  American  workers,  for  the 
same  type  of  work?  The  reason  is  that 
their  productivity  is  lower.  They  do  not 
have  the  benefit  of  mass  production 
techniques  which  are  so  beneficial  to  the 
industry  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Ix)uisiana.  But  they  will 
have  that  benefit  when  this  agreement 
goes  into  effect,  and  Walter  Reuther  will 
go  there  and  pound  on  the  table  with  the 
same  forcefulness  with  which  he  nego- 
tiates in  the  United  States,  and  say.  "You 
must  negotiate  with  these  workers.  They 
are  entitled  to  a  raise  and  they  are  going 
to  get  a  raise."  and  the  workers  of 
Canada,  with  their  methods  improved, 
will  have  the  same  high  productivity  and 
the  same  high  wages  which  American 
laborers  enjoy.  That  Is  one  more  benefit. 
With  all  the  fine  things  I  said  in  connec- 
tion with  this  agreement,  I  forgot  to  say 
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that  the  Canadian  workers  will  receive 
a  nice,  big  pay  raise. 

Mr.  HARTKE.    Are  new  facilities  to 
be  built  in  Canada? 

Mr.    LONG    of    Louisiana.    In    both 
countries. 

Mr.  HARTKE.     No 

Mr .  LONG  of  Louisiana .    Yes . 

Mr.  HARTKE.    In  Canada? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.    Very  definitely. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Are  they  going  to  be 
more  modern  than  ours? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Not  neces- 
sarily. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  With  cheaper  labor,  is 
it  goiiig  to  cost  them  more? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  are  going 
to  build  more  in  the  United  States,  too. 
We  are  going  to  expand  our  industry 
while  they  expand  theirs.  In  other 
words,  we  will  expand  our  industry  about 
6  or  7  percent  a  year,  while  theirs  is  ex- 
panding about  8  percent  a  year.  More- 
over, we  are  going  to  continue  stiipping 
about  $580  million  more  automotive 
products  into  Canada  than  we  buy  from 
them. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  To  go  back  to  the 
balance  of  payments,  this  is  what  they 
say: 

We  will  be  on  our  way  to  whipping  that 
$500  million  annual  deficit  with  the  United 
states  on  cars  and  parts. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  just  fin- 
ished putting  in  the  Record  a  statement 
by  Minister  Drury.    Here  is  a  man  who 
has  the  responsibility,  and  he  is  explain- 
ing to  the  Canadian  Parliament  about 
this  agreement.    If  he  could  have  made 
that  statement   and  backed  it  up,  he 
would  have  been  the  happiest  minister  on 
the  floor  that  day.    But  he  had  to  tell 
those  people,  "I  am  sorry,  folks,  I  cannot 
give  you  any  assurance  that  this  is  going 
to  improve  our  deficit  with  the  United 
States  on  automobiles  and  parts.    All 
this  will  do  is  keep  it  from  becoming  any 
worse.    This  is  the  best  I  could  get  out  of 
those  rough,  tough,  Yankee  negotiators." 
Mr.  HARTKE.     The  point  is  that  so 
far  as  balance  of  payments  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  way  possible  for  them  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit  which  they  said  in  1964 
they  were  looking  forward  to  receiving, 
and  for  us  to  receive  benefit,  too.     The 
Senator    from    Louisiana    has    already 
stated  that  as  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
he  thinks  we  can  hold  our  own.    But  if 
we  were  to  receive  our  normal  share  of 
the  market,  and  they  were  to  receive 
their  normal  share  of  the  market,  our 
balance-of -payments  situation  would  be 
better.    The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
admitted  that;  and  the  Canadian  mini- 
ster said  that,  too — $300  million  at  least. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Their -nor- 
mal share  of  the  North  American  market 
is  7  percent.    That  is  what  they  con- 
sume.    They  produce  only  4  percent  up 
there,  and  so  they  are  not  receiving  their 
normal  share.    They  are  moving  in  that 
direction.    But  we  are  still  going  to  have 


this  $580  million-plus  advantage  in  the 
balance  of  trade  between  the  two  coim- 
tries  under  this  agreement. 

Should  we  reject  the  agreement,  we 
might  get  into  the  kind  of  mess  we  got 
into  down  in  Brazil,  where  we  lost  our 
entire  market,  or  in  Argentina,  where  we 
are  losing  it.  Or  the  same  thing  may 
occur  in  AustraUa,  where  they  are  re- 
quiring that  ever  higher  percentages  of 
the  components  be  manufactured  locally. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  What  does  the  Sena- 
tor believe  will  happen  under  the  pro- 
posed agreement?  Does  he  not  honest- 
ly believe,  and  is  he  not  convinced,  after 
listening  to  the  hearings,  that  the  Ca- 
nadian component  content  w-ill  increase 
from  the  present  58  percent  ultimately 
to  80  percent? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  whole 
purpose  of  the  agreement  is  to  get  away 
from  tariffs  and  trade  barriers  between 
the  two  countries. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  it  would  do  only 
that,  I  would  be  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  under- 
stand this  situation.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  like  to  have 
this  country  continue  to  improve  its 
balance  of  payments,  and  the  percentage 
of  the  Canadian  market  that  it  has.  But 
Canada  cannot  afford  to  have  this  deficit 
item  keep  growing  larger  and  larger.  It 
used  to  be  $300  million,  then  it  increased 
to  $400  million,  and  then  $500  million. 
Canada  was  going  to  do  something  to 
protect  her  position.  So  Canada  began 
with  her  rebate  plan  on  automobile 
parts  to  move  in  this  area,  which  ac- 
counts for  50  percent  of  their  deficit  with 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  have  been  trying  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana — that  the  measure  is  de- 
signed to  help  the  balance-of-payments 
situation  in  Canada  and,  in  turn,  to  in- 
jure the  balance-of-payments  situation 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  agreement.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  agreement  is  to  replace  a 
course  of  conduct  which  the  Canadians 
were  conducting.  The  agreement  stops 
it  and  starts  us  in  the  other  direction,  of 
freer  trade  between  the  two  countries, 
so  that  we  will  sell  more  in  the  Canadian 
market  and  the  Canadians  will  be  able 
to  achieve  the  economies  of  mass  pro- 
duction and  sell  one  of  their  automobiles 
for  one  of  our  automobiles. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  says  that 
more  automobiles  will  be  sold  in  the 
Canadian  market. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  The 
Canadian  market  expands  by  about  8 
percent  a  year.  Canada  will  produce 
more  automobiles  to  offset  increases  in 
the  Canadian  demand.  However,  we 
are  going  to  ship  more  to  Canada  than 
we  are  shipping  now,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  have  the  favorable  balance  that 
we  have  now. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  the  agreement 
guarantees  Canada  is  that  its  present 
production  will  be  maintained.  Is  that 
correct?  That  is  what  it  guarantees 
Canada. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  Does  it  guarantee  any 
such  thing  to  the  United  States?  What 
if  the  American  market  drops  off?  Is 
any  quid  pro  quo  established?  Is  sym- 
metry Involved? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  we 
get  out  of  it  is  the  elimination  of  the 
higher  Canadian  duty,  termination  of 
the  rebate  plan,  and  some  assurance  that 
our  favorable  balance  of  trade  with  Can- 
ada in  these  products  will  not  be  reduced. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  us  say  something 
happens  to  the  American  market  under 
the  present  administration.  We  have  a 
good  administration  and  it  is  going  to 
continue  prosperity,  but  let  us  assimie 
that  something  happens,  that  the  sale 
of  automobiles  does  go  down.  Is  there 
any  guarantee  of  production  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  cannot 
theorize  about  what  is  going  to  happen 
if  we  have  a  major  depression  in  this 
country.  If  we  run  the  country  right, 
we  will  not  have  one. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  agree  with  that. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  run 
the  country  properly,  we  will  not  have 
to  worry  about  that;  the  Senator  can 
be  assured  on  that  point.  The  Senator 
can  also  be  assured  that  I  will  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  cooperate  with  him  to  see 
that  the  country  is  run  right  so  that  we 
do  not  have  that  problem. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  But  there  is  a  guar- 
antee to  Canada  that  its  production  will 
be  maintained  in  this  agreement;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Ca- 
nadians need  that. 

Mr.  HARTKE.     All  I  am  saying 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Let  us  hold 

it  for  one  moment  there 

Mr.  HARTKE.  All  I  am  trying  to  es- 
tablish is 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  fin- 
ish— let  me  explain  that.  The  Canadian 
industry  is  a  high-cost  industry  com- 
pared to  ours. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  They  are  not 
competitive. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  costs  ap- 
proximately 15  percent  more  to  produce 
automobiles  in  Canada;  thus,  if  they  did 
not  have  some  protection  there,  when 
we  eliminate  the  duties  between  the  two 
countries,  the  Americans  would  wipe  out 
the  Canadian  industry  altogether.  The 
Senator  can  well  understand  that.  If 
he  were  looking  at  it  from  the  Canadian 
point  of  view  he  would  want  some  assur- 
ance that  when  we  take  the  trade  bar- 
riers off,  it  will  not  result  in  U.S.  pro- 
ducers putting  Canada  out  of  business 
in  this  field. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  the  case  of  some 
automobile  parts,  that  is  not  true,  be- 
cause the  Canadians  produce  some  parts 
cheaper  than  we  do. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Overall,  as 
I  understand,  the  cost  is  higher — ap- 
proximately 15  percent  greater — even 
though  they  have  a  lower  wage  scale. 

Mr.  HARTKE.    All  right.     Shall  we 
guarantee  their  production? 
Mr.  LONG  Of  Louisiana.    Yes. 


Mr.  HARTKE,     Shall  we  guarantee 
their  growth? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 
Mr.  HARTKE.    What  is  the  quid  pro 
quo?    What  is  the  symmetry  so  far  as 
guarantee  and  growth  are  concerned? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  get  the 
tariff  transmission  plan  removed,  and 
protect  a  half-billion-dollar  favorable 
balance  of  trade  in  automotive  products. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  In  other  words,  they 
made  the  first  stroke,  but  if  we  will  be  a 
"good  guy"  they  will  not  hit  us  again; 
therefore  we  will  go  ahead  and  guar- 
antee their  production,  plus  growth— 
I  will  come  to  that  in  a  minute.  In 
other  words,  we  are  buying  the  right 
not  to  get  hit  in  the  face  again? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  get  their 
duties  down  and  we  protect  our  balance 
of  payments.  We  protect  our  favorable 
trade  with  Canada  in  this  item. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  On  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, we  have  agreed  that  we  would 
protect  their  making  it  worse  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says  it  will 
not — even  taking  their  word  for  it.  The 
Tariff  Commission  says  it  will  be  worse 
by  $300  million.  The  Treasury  says  it 
will  remain  the  same.  Both  say  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  situation  will  not  be 
favorably  helped  because  of  the  simple 
fact  that  we  do  not  receive  our  share  of 
normal  growth. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
would  like  to  assume  that  we  could  have 
continued  to  get  an  ever-increasing  fa- 
vorable balance  of  trade  in  this  item, 
and  that  Canada  would  continue  to  per- 
mit it. 

But  who  would  stand  still  for  that? 
That  is  an  erroneous  assumption.  In 
my  judgment,  no  responsible  public  of- 
ficial in  the  Canadian  Government  will 
stand  still  while  their  balance  on  an  item 
such  as  this  grows  worse  and  worse,  to 
the  point  where  it  is  $580  million  out  of 
line,  or$l  billion  out  of  line.  No.  He  will 
proceed  to  take  various  restrictive  meas- 
ures to  close  the  deficit  by  producing 
more  in  Canada. 

We  cannot  blame  them  for  doing  that. 
If  the  Senator  were  a  Canadian,  he 
would  be  doing  the  same  thing.  They 
started  protecting  themselves  by  deny- 
ing trade  concessions  in  the  years  gone 
by.  but  instead  of  doing  that  now,  we 
have  this  agreement  whereby  both  sides 
can  live  with  it.  We  continue  to  have 
this  surplus  of  over  $500  million  a  year. 
We  shall  continue  to  ship  more  and  more 
automobiles  and  automobile  parts  into 
Canada.  The  Canadians  will  be  able  to 
produce  more  at  lower  costs  and  higher 
wages  for  their  people,  all  at  the  same 
time,  by  shipping  some  cars  here. 

Accordingly.  I  say  that  it  is  a  good 
deal  for  both  sides.  We  get  rid  of  some 
bad  things  for  us.  Canada  could  have 
moved  in  this  other  direction,  as  other 
countries  have  done,  and  totally  shut  off 
American  imports.  Instead.  Canada 
has  agreed  to  an  tirrangement  with  us 
whereby  we  continue  to  protect  the  trade 
surplus  we  have  in  this  item. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  an  assump- 
tion of  the  Senator. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  have  a 
share  in  the  Canadian  market  under 
this  agreement. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  an  assump- 
tion of  the  Senator.  We  guarantee 
them  a  record  high  production  at  the 
moment.    We     guarantee    them    their 

normal  growth  based  on 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  can 
take  that,  whether  we  agreed  or  did  not. 
That  is  something  they  can  take. 

If  General  Johnson  had  not  bled  to 
death  on  the  first  day  of  the  Battle  of 
Shiloh.  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  so  ably 
represented  in  part  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator [Mr.  Gore],  who  now  sits  in  the 
Chamber,  he  would  have  driven  Grant's 
army  into  the  river.  That  would  have 
been  a  defeat  to  parallel  the  Battle  of 
Bull  Run  at  Manassas.  The  South  to- 
day might  have  been  an  independent 
country.  If  we  had  become  a  free  and 
independent  country  at  that  time,  and 
I  had  been  a  part  of  the  Parliament  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America  to- 
day, the  first  thing  I  would  have  insisted 
upon,  if  someone  wished  to  sell  automo- 
biles in  the  Confederate  States  is  that  he 
would  have  to  make  them  there. 

That  is  what  Brazil  did.  That  is  what 
Argentina  did. 

In  many  instances,  it  wovdd  mean  that 

the  automobile  would  cost  much  more. 

Mr.  HARTKE.    That  is  a  wonderful 

demonstration  of 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  one  wislied 
to  purchase  an  automobile  in  Indi- 
ana  

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  the  most  per- 
fect argument  I  have  heard  against  what 
the  Senator  is  advocating. 

I  say  to  my  friend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  the  first 
people  to  yell,  the  first  people  to  come 
back  and  ask  that  this  agreement  be 
nullified  will  be  the  "Big  Three."  They 
will  come  back  and  beg,  because  they 
will  be  flooded  with  Volvos  and  Volks- 
wagens. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  make 
this  suggestion  to  the  Senator.  I  will 
make  him  a  fair  proposition.  When  he 
returns  to  his  office  after  this  debate,  let 
him  go  to  a  picture  on  the  wall  and  write 
on  the  back  of  it,  "Long  of  Louisiana  pre- 
dicts that  in  the  year  1968  the  United 
States  will  still  have  a  surplus  of  $580 
million-plus  in  trade  with  Canada  in  au- 
tomobiles and  in  automobile  parts." 

Then,  we  will  take  a  look  at  the  situa- 
tion in  1968,  and  if  I  am  wrong,  the  Sen- 
ator can  say,  "Long  of  Louisiana  was 
wrong."  I  am  sure  that  it  will  work  out 
exactly  the  way  I  have  anticipated,  that 
we  will  have  a  surplus  of  over  $580  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Parenthetically,  let  me 
ask  this  question  of  the  Senator:  What 
will  the  Canadian  surplus  be  on  Cana- 
dian Club  whisky? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sena- 
tor believes  that  the 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Or  on  paper  products? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
can  predict  something  for  himself  on  the 
subject  of  whisky.  Let  him  go  ahead 
and  predict,  and  I  will  write  that  on  the 
wall  in  my  office. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  There  is  no  question 
as  to  what  is  needed,  so  far  as  concerns 
That  we  have  obtained  in  this  agreement 
at  the  bargaining  table.  This  is  what 
se  have  in  exchange:  We  must  give 
them  the  guarantee  of  their  production. 
We  must  give  them  the  guarantee  of 
their  increase,  plus  $241  million  over  and 
above  that  in  Canadian  value  added, 
which  is  simply  stated  in  common  terms 
of  Canadian  manufactured  goods  in 
Canada.  V/h at  do  we  get  out  of  it? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Everything 
•xe  gave  them  in  that  connection,  plus 
S580  million  surplus,  which  we  have  now, 
and  which  we  propose  to  keep,  plus  the 
parts  we  are  shipping,  plus  all  the  profits 
l\merican  companies  will  get  who  own 
this  production  in  Canada.  All  the  bet- 
ter things  are  protected  for  the  United 
States  in  this  agreement. 

Mr.  HARTKE.    Where? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  keep  the 
share  of  the  Canadian  market  wliich  we 
naw  have. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  US  come  on  back 
for  a  moment 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  are  talk- 
ing in  dollar  terms. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  talk- 
ing in  terms  of  keeping  American  in- 
dustry where  it  is  today.  Against  that, 
the  Senator  is  thinking  in  dollar  terms — 
that  American  automobile  mantifactur- 
ers  would  be  crying  at  the  Senator's 
heels. 

They  do  not  expect  to  stay  at  that  level. 
They  expect  10  million  a  year  automo- 
bile sales.  They  do  not  want  production 
to  stay  the  same.  We  are  not  on  a  con- 
stant-size pie  level.  The  size  of  the  pie 
has  not  stopped.  It  is  growing  bigger. 
The  pie  will  continue  to  grow  bigger.  We 
are  not  on  a  constant  pie  size.  Thank 
soodness,  the  administration  does  not 
think  we  are.  Otherwise  there  would  be 
many  more  people  out  of  work. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  said  that 
40,000  more  jobs  were  created  in  this 
country.  Percentagewise,  during  this 
same  increase,  what  was  the  increase  in 
Canada  during  that  same  6-month  pe- 
riod? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not 
complaining.  I  hope  Canada  will  have 
good  results  and  more  employment,  but 
I  think  an  increase  of  40,000  jobs  in  this 
industry  in  a  6-month  period  is  pretty 
good. 

Under  this  agreement  we  are  giving  up 
duties  of  61/2  percent  on  cars  and  8y2 
percent  on  parts.  In  return,  for  the 
elimination  of  those  duties,  there  v/ill  be 
a  reduction  in  Canada's  duties  ranging 
from  171^2  to  25  percent. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  But  to  whom  does  that 
benefit  go? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Whoever 
ships  the  product  in  does  not  have  to 
pay  that  duty. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  To  whom  does  that 
benefit  go? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Any  time  a 
country  takes  off  duties  there  must  be  a 
trade  concession. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  So  let  us  say  there  is 
a  S50  million  trade  concession  to  Can- 
ada; but  where  does  the  benefit  go? 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  the  long 
run,  it  will  be  the  Canadian  consumer  of 
automobiles,  and  the  American  consumer 
of  automobiles,  and  American  labor  and 
Canadian  labor. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  going  to  cost  $50 
million  next  year.  Who  will  get  the  $50 
million  next  year?  Where  will  it  go? 
The  Canadian  consumer  is  not  going  to 
get  it.  The  American  consumer  is  not 
going  to  get  it.    Where  will  it  go? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  the  main, 
it  will  go  to  build  plants  to  supply  Can- 
ada's share  of  the  market.  Some  of  it 
will  go  to  build  up  the  American  share 
of  the  Canadian  market. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  But  who  owns  those 
plants? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  American 
companies;  and  after  they  build  those 
plants,  I  hope  they  will  declare  some 
dividends  so  some  of  the  investors  will 
get  the  benefits  also.  The  manufactur- 
ing companies  will  be  able  to  ship  prod- 
ucts without  those  duties.  But  our  own 
producers  will  benefit  because  of  the  rap- 
idly growing  Canadian  market.  The 
agreement  calls  for  benefits  to  United 
States  and  Canadian  producers,  who  are 
also  U.S.  companies,  owned  by  U.S.  in- 
vestors. But  it  does  more  than  that. 
The  agreement  permits  plants  to  be  built 
up  to  serve  the  vast  North  American 
market,  and  thus  everybody  will  have  the 
benefit — workers  and  producers  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  Canada. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  the  automotive 
agreement  and  the  collateral  commit- 
ments of  these  companies — only  part  of 
which  have  been  revealed,  incidentally, 
to  date — are  carried  out,  does  the  Sen- 
ator believe  that  Canadian  production 
of  automotive  products  will  increase 
sharply  in  the  1967-68  model  year? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  has  been 
anticipated  that  Canada  will  produce 
more  automobiles,  as  will  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  will  be  an  in- 
crease in  assemblies  as  well  as  produc- 
tion of  parts? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  By  that  model  year, 
is  it  not  true  that,  in  terms  of  Canadian 
value  added,  it  will  probably  be  materi- 
ally larger  than  it  would  have  been  pre- 
agreement,  with  the  Canadian  protec- 
tive tariff  alone?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  but 
that  is  not  a  fair  question,  because  the 
question  leaves  out  something  that 
should  be  present. 

Mr.  HARTKE.     What  is  that? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  do  not 
enter  into  the  agreement,  Canada  will 
take  other  steps  to  protect  her  situation. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  this  agreement  goes 
into  effect  will  there  be  a  major  intru- 
sion of  Canadian  parts? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  will 
be  an  increase  whether  the  United  States 
agrees  to  the  agreement  or  not.  We  can 
agree  to  it  and  there  will  be  an  increase 
in  the  Canadiari.,^n-oportion.  We  can 
disagree  to  it,  and  there  will  still  be  an 
increase  in  the  Canadian  proportion. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  How?  By  the  same 
proportion? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  By  probably 
a  greater  proportion.  It  is  our  feeling, 
and  that  of  the  administration,  that  i£ 
we  do  not  ratify  this  agreement,  Canada 
is  going  to  move  in  a  direction  to  give 
herself  some  protection.  When  two  na- 
tions start  cutting  each  other's  throats 
in  a  trade  war  over  a  period  of  time, 
they  restrict  trade.  Both  countries 
would  lose,  but  this  country  has  more  to 
lose,  because  we  have  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade.  If  we  cut  out  all  trade 
with  Canada,  let  us  say,  we  would  lose 
by  half  a  billion  dollars,  plus  the  loss  of 
a  good  friend. 

If  that  situation  went  further  and  re- 
lations became  more  strained,  Canada 
might  deem  it  appropriate  to  do  away 
with  the  early  warning  line  that  we  use 
to  warn  us  against  potential  enemies. 
She  might  withdraw  her  permission  to 
use  her  territory  for  defense  purposes. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  situations  that 
can  happen  once  friends  start  falling  out. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  us  look  at  the 
other  side  of  the  coin.  Etoes  the  Senator 
believe  that  by  this  agreement  we  will  in- 
crease our  friendly  relations  to  the  ex- 
tent that  Canada  will  send  a  few  troops 
to  Vietnam? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  pre- 
dict that.  I  would  like  to  see  it,  but  I  do 
not  predict  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  leave  that  and 
get  to  a  relevant  question.  The  Senator 
is  saying  that  the  only  excuse  for  this 
agreement  is  fear  of  a  trade  war,  in 
which  we  have  traded  off  many  benefits 
and  have  received  no  benefits. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  think  I 
have  made  a  better  case  than  that.  That 
is  one  reason  why  I  wanted  my  opening 
statement  to  appear  in  one  place,  so  a 
person  could  follow  what  I  said  and  fol- 
low my  points  in  sequence. ' 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Will  tiot  this  agree- 
ment result  in  Canada  getting  an  in- 
creased share  of  the  United  States  auto- 
mobile market? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  had  this 
experience  in  Brazil  and  Argentina.  We 
are  dealing  with  a  country  which  is  going 
to  move  to  correct  its  imbalances. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  the  Senator  is 
arguing  is  trade  war  fear. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  have  an 
agreement  that  involves  a  $500  million 
trade  surplus.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
thinks  it  is  very  important  that  we  have 
the  agreement,  because  he  is  concerned 
about  protecting  jobs.  He  has  said  that 
the  agreement  protects  25,000  jobs  in  the 
assembly  and  parts  industry,  and  per- 
haps more  jobs  in  steel  industries  and 
other  allied  industries,  such  as  rubber 
tire  plants. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Secretary  of  La- 
bor also  said  he  will  have  to  ask  for  this 
adjustment  assistance  arrangement,  and 
that  he  cannot  predict  how  much  money 
will  be  necessary  for  this  purpose.  There 
are  some  10.000  parts  firms  or  more,  but 
he  said  he  cannot  guarantee.  Let  me 
tell  Senators  what  the  president  of 
Chrysler  had  to  say  about  parts  manu- 
facture for  the  future. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Canada  is 
joing  to  be  paying. 
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Mr.  HAHTKE.  May  I  finish  my  state- 
ment? 

This  is  what  the  president  of  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  said.  I  am  reading  from 
Business  Week  of  January  3. 1963: 

He  foresees  the  day  when  some  auto  com- 
panies may  decide  to  build  their  entire  sup- 
ply of  basic  components,  frames,  engines, 
transmissions,  and  springs.  In  Canada. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  if  we 
can  continue  with  this  $580  million  sur- 
plus in  this  item,  we  shall  have  made  a 
good  deal  for  the  United  States,  when 
we  see  what  happened  in  Brazil  where 
we  lost  out  completely  and  other  markets 
where  we  are  losing.  Here  we  have  an 
agreement  to  protect  the  market.  We 
shall  have  a  lower  cost  for  consumers 
and  better  conditions  for  the  workers. 
That  IS  why  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce, Treasury,  and  Labor  are  for  it. 

Ml-.  HARTKE.  The  Treasury  did  not 
say  whether  it  was  for  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Did  not  the 
Senator  receive  a  telegram  from  Walter 
Reuther? 

Mr.  HARTKE.     No. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  believe  he 
is  an  outstanding  labor  leader. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  received  a  telegram  from  him  or  not. 
I  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Call  him.  I 
called  him  myself.  I  did  not  want  to  be 
in  doubt  about  it.  I  called  Walter  Reu- 
ther and  he  said  that  he  thinks  it  is  a 
good  thing,  a  fine  thing. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  expect  him 
to  take  sides  when  he  has  Canadians  vot- 
ing for  him  also. 

The  Senator  admits  that  it  will  cost 
more.  The  Canadians  will  have  a  bigger 
share  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  the  Sen- 
ator said  he  did  not  expect  Walter  Reu- 
ther to  take  sides,  and  yet  Walter  Reuther 
has  said  he  is  supporting  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  said  I  did  not  expect 
him  to  take  sides  between  Canadian  and 
American  automobile  workers. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  He  is  not  not 
taking  sides,  because  it  is  good  for  both 
of  them.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  thinks 
so. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Secretary  of  La- 
bor also  believes  that  it  will  cost  a  vast 
amount  of  money  to  take  these  people 
and  train  them  for  other  work.  We  shall 
have  area  redevelopment  plans. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  have  pro- 
visions like  that  in  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  This  act  has  to  do  with  everything, 
not  merely  automobiles.  It  has  cost  us 
nothing.  All  the  things  that  someone 
imagined  did  not  materialize. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  know.  Let  us  be 
honest  about  that. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor said  the  reason  for  the  adjustment 
of  this  bill  is  not  like  the  adjustment  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act;  that  the  inter- 
pretation under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
was  so  severe  that  no  one  could  ever 
claim  benefits  under  it  at  first. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  only 
one  reason.  The  other  is  that  we  have 
more  jobs  in  this  country  and  less  unem- 
plojrment  than  many  other  countries  and 
we  are  very  prosperous. 


So,  facing  the  situation  of  work,  we  had 
the  best  disciplined  workers,  and  there 
were  armies  of  workers  in  Canada  try- 
ing to  find  jobs. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce stated  Saturday  night  that  our 
trade  balance  was  down  $2  billion  on  an 
armual  basis,  compared  to  last  year.  We 
did  not  improve.  I  shall  introduce  a 
resolution  today  showing  steel  imports 
are  up  almost  double  the  annual  rate  of 
what  they  were  last  year. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  like 
to  cut  down  on  it.  We  produce  oil  in 
Louisiana.  We  would  get  Louisiana, 
Indiana,  and  Kansas  producers  to  pro- 
duce that  oil.  We  would  not  have  it 
come  from  Canada  and  Venezuela  and 
all  other  countries.  I  do  not  have  that 
much  power;  and  I  hope  the  Senator 
would  help  me. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  hope  I  can.  I  find 
it  difficult  to  be  on  the  opposite  side  from 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Is  this  true  or  not:  The  amount  of 
Canadian  content  in  automobiles  pro- 
duced after  this  agreement  will  be  sub- 
stantially increased? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Over  a  3- 
year  period  by  about  $241  million.  That 
is  about  all. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Above  their  normal 
growth? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Above  what 
it  is  now. 

Mr.  HARTKE.    No. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  $241 
million  would  be  only  absolute  increase. 

Mr.  HARTKE.    Absolute  increase? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  But  they  are  above 
their  normal  growth.  They  are  guar- 
anteed  their  normal  growth. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  will 
be  a  60-percent  Canadian  requirement 
just  as  there  has  always  been  a  60-per- 
cent requirement. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  percentages  now. 

I  wish  to  point  out  what  the  Canadians 
believe.  I  have  the  Financial  Post  of 
Toronto,  which  Is  equivalent  to  Barron's, 
it  is  dated  September  18,  1965.  In  it 
it  is  stated: 

The  big  auto-parts  program  has  already 
swung  into  high  gear  and  the  Canadian 
content  of  1936  models — without  benefit  of 
export — is  estimated  at  around  70  percent. 
The  proportion  was  around  60  percent  last 
year.  By  1968 — if  tlie  auto  pact  is  soon 
cleared^ — the  proportion  should  rise  to 
around  80  percent. 

So  that  instead  of  going  down  it  is  go- 
ing to  go  up,  up,  and  up. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  $241 
million  is  the  big  difference.  But  the 
Canadian  market  is  going  to  grow  by  8 
percent  a  year  because  of  increased  con- 
sumption even  if  prices  do  not  come 
down.  Lower  prices  will  make  it  possi- 
ble to  sell  even  more  automobiles  in 
Canada.  We  shall  be  selling  more  auto- 
mobiles and  have  the  same  surplus  we 
have  now  in  dollars,  but  we  shall  not  have 
the  same  percentage  of  the  Canadian 
market. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  keep  in  mind 
that  Canada  has  something  to  say  about 
that  market,  because  it  is  their  country. 


They  whipped  us  in  a  battle  at  one 
time  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  does  not 
agree  that  Canada  will  have  a  larger 
share  by  the  time  the  1968  automobiles 
are  on  the  road.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  T^^•o  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  million  dollars  more 
in  automobile  production. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Percentagewise  they 
anticipate  they  will  increase  it,  percent- 
age of  combined  production,  from  4  to  6 
percent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  will  be 
closer  to  5  percent. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Tariff  Commis- 
sion says  6  percent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Our  esti- 
mates are  it  will  be  closer  to  5  percent. 
That  is  the  figure  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has.  Of  course,  the  Tarifi 
Commission  is  entitled  to  have  a  differ- 
ent opinion. 

Mr.  HARTBLE.    The  Tariff  Commis- 
sion is  an  agency  of  Congress. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 
Mr.  HARTKE.    It  is  our  agency.   Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  like  to 
think  so. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  They  have  an  out- 
standing record  of  trying  to  be  objective. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  sure 
they  have.  If  that  is  what  they  said,  I 
am  willing  to  concede  that  that  is  how 
they  feel. 
Mr.  HARTKE.    Whether  it  is  51/2  or  6 

percent 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  A  great 
many  good  people  do  not  agree  with  that 
conclusion,  however. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  correct,  that 
it  will  be  raised  between  4V2  and  5  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  estimate 
that  it  would  be  about  5.1  percent. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Very  well;  5.1  percent 
Whatever  the  figure  is,  the  arithmetic 
will  be  the  same.  By  whatever  propor- 
tion it  increases  in  Canada  it  will  de- 
crease in  the  United  States.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  but  u 
we  think  in  terms  of  quantity  or  dollars 
the  total  share  of  the  United  States  ir. 
the  Canadian  market  will  be  larger  I" 
1968,  and  even  In  1970.  than  it  is  today 
Mr.    HARTKE.      The    proportionate 

share 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Not  the 
proportionate  share.  I  agree  it  will  no: 
be  the  same  proportionately.  It  i-= 
beyond  the  power  of  the  U.S.  Congres; 
and  I  think  also  beyond  the  power  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  make 
Canada  let  the  United  States  manu- 
facturer its  automobiles  unless  Canada 
agrees  to  let  us  do  so. 

Gen.  James  Wilkinson  during  the  Wa: 
of  1812,  tried  to  arrive  at  a  differe.' 
result,  and  could  not  do  it.  Canada  is  s 
free,  independent,  sovereign  countr: 
They  did  not  think  it  was  a  good  idea  a: 
the  time  we  sent  that  army  up  there 
under  a  distinguished  officer.  We  diu 
not  have  a  good  day. 

Mr.  HARTKE.      Canada  will  have  a 
good  day  on  this  one  too,  will  they  not 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Both  coun- 
tries will  have  a  good  day  on  this  one. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  us  assume  that 
they  go  ahead  and  expand  their  auto- 
mobile operations  in  Canada  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirement  of  Canadian  value 
added.  If  the  Senator  will  read  the 
agreement  in  the  information  submitted 
in  the  record  after  the  question  was 
asked  as  to  what  this  exactly  means,  I 
think  he  will  find  that  this  has  not  even 
been  defined,  and  that  Canada  can  define 
It  unilaterally  after  the  agreement  has 
been  entered  into. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  have 
some  powers,  too.  We  are  watching 
what  Canada  is  doing. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  But  Canada  has  a 
right  to  make  a  decision  unilaterally. 
Canada  can  decide  what  it  means  by 
"Canadian  value  added."  They  have  that 
right.  The  legal  counsel  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  State — and  Under  Secretary 
Mann  made  a  statement  which  appears 
in  full  in  the  record — said  that  there  is 
no  question  that  there  is  a  lack  of  clarity 
concerning  the  meaning  of  "Canadian 
value  added." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  Canada 
makes  an  agreement  that  is  contrary  to 
the  objectives  of  the  agreement  which  I 
have  tried  to  spell  out  today,  Canada  will 
have  violated  the  agreement,  and  we  will 
be  entitled  to  get  out  of  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  even  if  Canada  does  not  do  so, 
we  can,  on  12  months'  notice,  get  out  of 
the  agreement  anyway,  if  we  do  not 
like  it. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  making  an 
excellent  defense  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  on 
automotive  parts,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  carefully  point- 
ing out  some  of  the  flaws.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  be  possible  to  com- 
plete the  discussion  on  the  bill  this  eve- 
ning. Would  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana be  willing  to  conclude  his  remarks 
for  today  at  this  time,  and  resume  on  the 
same  subject  tomorrow? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  I 
should  like  to  suspend  now,  if  that  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, and  reserve  my  further  response 
until  he  has  made  his  main  presenta- 
tion. He  has  been  preparing  his  speech. 
I  hope  it  will  adequately  present  his  po- 
sition for  the  Record.  I  shall  read  it 
with  interest.  I  fear  that  we  shall  not 
be  in  closer  agreement  than  we  were 
when  we  started  today,  but  I  shall  cer- 
tainly enjoy  studying  his  views  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  most  delightful 
always  to  listen  to  the  disttngmshed  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  He  is  most  per- 
suasive; and  he  has  persuaded  me  that 
we  should  proceed  further  into  this 
matter  tomorrow. 
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Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
be  permitted  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  its  reports  on  H.R.  3141,  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1965.  and  H.R.  8310,  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  amendments, 
together  with  additional,  supplemental, 
minority,  and  individual  views,  if  any; 
and  that  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  be  permitted  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  its  report  on  S.  1719,  a  bill 
to  provide  overtime  compensation  for 
District  of  Columbia  police  and  firemen, 
U.S.  Park  Police,  and  White  House  Police. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  certainly 
shall  not  object — I  hope  that  these  re- 
quests have  been  cleared  with  the  ap- 
propriate Members  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  understand 
that  they  have  been  cleared  with  mem- 
bers of  the  committees  on  both  sides  of 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gore 
in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR SYMINGTON  AT  THE  CON- 
CLUSION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morning 
business  tomorrow,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  be  rec- 
ognized and  that  he  may  be  permitted  to 
proceed  for  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gore 
in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  other  Senators  do  not  desire  to 
make  speeches,  I  am  prepared  to  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
September  29,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian. 


NOMINATIONS 


The  Jxtdiciabt 
Francis  X.  Morrlssey,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be   U.S.   district   Judge   for    the   district  of 
Msissachvisetts  vice  a  new  position. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  September  28, 1965: 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
August  31,  1965,  of  Mr.  Robert  R.  Mease  to 
be  postmaster  at  Springtown,  In  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer,  and 
used  this  verse  of  Scripture:  Matthew  7: 
12:  Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them:  for  this  is  the  law  and 
the  prophets. 

Almighty  God,  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
many  kind  and  gracious  words  which 
came  from  the  lips  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

When  we  consider  and  ponder  this 
Golden  Rule,  we  realize  that  here  is  the 
sovereign  law  of  love  in  action  and  that 
it  is  something  which  humanity  ought 
to  take  to  heart  more  seriously. 

Inspire  us  to  obey  it  as  the  supreme 
law  In  human  relations.  Thus  may  we 
become  the  messengers  of  generosity  and 
good  will. 

May  we  not  forget  that  we  must  apply 
this  rule  not  only  to  our  deeds  but  to 
thoughts  and  words  as  well. 

Help  us  to  give  evidence  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  law  of  love  in  the  world  of  trade 
and  industry,  of  government  and  poll- 
tics,  of  religion  and  creed. 

When  we  take  this  simple  step  pointed 
out  by  the  Golden  Rule  and  show  forth 
a  finer  skill  of  insight  and  sympathy, 
there  will  come  a  new  day  such  as  the 
sun  has  never  looked  down  upon. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  28, 1965 : 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Servics 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  the  class  of  career 
minister  to  the  class  of  career  ambassador: 

Foy  D.  Kohler,  of  Ohio. 

Douglas  MacArthvir  II,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Thomas  C.  Mann,  of  Texas. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  1  to  the  class 
of  career  minister: 

Richard  H.  Davis,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

a.  McMurtrle  Godley,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Marshall  Green,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

William  Leonhart,  of  West  Virginia. 

Henry  J.  Tasca,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Leonard  Unger,  of  Maryland. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1766) 
to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  or  insure  loans  to  public  and 
quasi-public  agencies  and  corporations 
not  operated  for  profit  with  respect  to 
water  supply  and  water  systems -serving 
rural  areas  and  to  make  grants  to  aid  in 
rural  community  development  planning 
and  in  cormection  with  the  construction 
of  such  community  facilities,  to  increase 
the  annual  aggregate  of  insured  loans 
thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested. 


cxi- 
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RESIGNATION  OP  MEMBER 


The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read : 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C..  September  28. 1965. 

DEAa  Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  sadness  that  I  take  this  official 
means  of  resigning  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Reprefsentatlves— a  Representative  from 
the  26th  District  of  California— effective  as  of 
noon.  Thursdav,  September  30,  1965. 

I  hope  it  Is  appropriate  for  me  to  add  that 
I  can  sincerely  say  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  my  country  not  only  under  the 
leadership  of  the  great  Speaker.  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  but  under  your  speakership,  which  I 
regard  as  probably  the  most  effective  and 
productive  sessions  in  our  country's  history. 
You  have,  in  so  many  ways,  given  me  your 
support  and  friendship  that  I.  of  course,  can- 
not find  a  way  to  adequately  express  my  ap- 
preciation     and      everlasting      affectionate 

respect. 

I  look  forward  to  my  new  assignment  in  a 
critical  area  of  the  world's  history  with  the 
hope  that  I  can  put  to  use  the  lessons  I  have 
learned  during  my  service  In  the  House.  So 
many  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  made  it  possible.  I  hope,  for  me  to  have 
made  some  contribution,  and  I  take  this  last 
opportunity  of  expressing  my  warmest  thanks 
to  each  and  every  one  of  my  colleagues.  I 
shall  hope  to  visit  vrtth  you  frequently. 

With  sincere  regards  and  best  wishes,  as 
always,  I  am 

Yours  sincerely, 

James  Roosevelt. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.  1966 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  H.R.  10871.  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  foreign  assistance 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
with  Senate  amendments,  disagree  to 
the  amendments  and  agree  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Mr.  Passman.  Mr.  Rooney  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Natcher,  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington.  Mr.  ComxAN.  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Shriver.  Mr. 
CoNTE.  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  bill  KB,.  10871  have  until  mid- 
night tomorrow  night  in  which  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS.  1966 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  unanimous-consent  order  of  last 
Friday,  I  call  up  the  joint  resolution 
<H.J.  Res.  673)  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 

follows : 

H.J.  Res.  673 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  101  of 
the  joint  resolution  approved  June  30,  1965 
(Public  Law  89-58).  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows:  "(e) 
Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  con- 
tinuing Civil  Supersonic  Aircraft  Develop- 
ment Activities  which  have  been  conducted 
in  the  fiscal  year  1966  but  at  a  rate  for  oper- 
ations not  in  excess  of  the  rate  provided  In 
the  supplemental  estimate  pending  before 
the  Congress  until  the  enactment  into  law  of 
the  applicable  appropriation",  and  section  102 
Is  further  amended  by  striking  out  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1965"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"October  15.  1965".  except  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 101(e)  hereof. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  if  it  is  not  true 
that  we  were  advised  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  the  last  time  we  ex- 
tended appropriations  through  a  con- 
tinuing appropriations  resolution  that 
that  would  be  the  last  one  in  this  ses- 
sion? 

.  Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  would 
first  permit  us  to  begin  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution,  we  can  then  discuss 
these  matters.  This  is  merely  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  HALL.    If  the  gentleman   from 
Texas  will  reflect,  he  will  know  that  I 
realize  full  well,  the  nature  of  the  re- 
quest.   The  gentleman  himself  has  em- 
phasized that  it  is  a  unknimous-consent 
request.    Therefore,  I  make  the  reser- 
vation of  my  right  to  object  even  to  con- 
sideration of  such  further  foolhardiness 
as  continually  extending  the  appropria- 
tions, on  the  same  or  like  basis.    I  well 
realize  that  I  may  not  have  the  right  to 
object  during  the  colloquy,  debate,  and 
the  usual  panoply  of  individual  opinions 
that   go  on   under   the  control   of   the 
Chairman  as  to  why  we  should,  or  should 
not,  continue  appropriations  under  such 
a  resolution:  and  whether  or  not  agen- 
cies   would    indeed    be    harmed    if    we 
should  not  continue  such  appropriations. 
This  is  especially  true  after  promises 
have  been  made  that  we  would  be  in 
adjournment  by  this  time,  that  the  work 
of  the  House  and  the  Congress  under 
dynamic  £md  better  leadership  could  be 
expedited,  and  that  no  further  similar 
continuing  appropriations  would  be  re- 
quired.    So  I  renew  my  question,  and  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman has  asked  if  there  was  a  promise, 
or  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
previous  continuing  resolution — which 
runs  trirough  September  30 — would  be 
the  last  one  required  at  this  session. 

I  know  of  no  such  statement  or  prom- 
ise. We  have  been  expressing  sanguine 
hopes — those  of  us  who  wish  to  adjourn 
as  soon  as  reasonably  possible — that  we 
would  not  have  to  seek  additional  con- 


tinuing resolutions.  But  these  things  are 
unpredictable.  This  request  today  is  un- 
predictable. Against  all  hope,  I  foresee 
that  prior  to  the  15th  of  October,  which 
would  be  the  general  limit  of  applicabil- 
ity of  the  present  resolution,  we  may 
have  to  request  an  additional  extension 
or  another  continuing  resolution.  I  hope 
not — but  we  cannot  know  what  the  fu- 
ture necessities  will  be. 

With  respect  to  the  bills  still  pending, 
let  us  consider  the  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  House 
passed  that  bill  months  ago.  The  other 
body  passed  it  many  weeks  back.  Some 
of  the  conferees  on  the  present  omnibus 
farm  bill  are  also  members  of  the  con- 
ference on  the  agricultural  appropriation 
bill.  We  have  met  on  several  occasions. 
We  have  been  seeking  to  meet  again. 
When  we  can  meet  again  we  will  prob- 
ably be  able  to  iron  out  the  difficult  con- 
troversies which  exist  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  on  that  bill — and  hope- 
fully meet  before  October  15. 

With  respect  to  the  public  works  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  has  also  cleared 
both  Houses,  it  would  appear  that  final 
action  could  be  taken  this  week  or  next. 
At  least  we  have  high  hopes  that  final 
action  can  be  taken  on  it  prior  to  the 
15th  of  October. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Passman  1  has  asked  consent  today  to  go 
to  conference  on  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation bill  and  he  manifested  hope  of 
expeditious  disposition  by  securing  con- 
sent to  have  until  midnight  tomorrow  to 
file  a  conference  report  if  agreement  is 
reached  tomorrow. 

It  looks  like  we  are  getting  in  good 
shape.  We  are  doing  the  best  we  can 
with  a  difficult  situation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  in 
good  shape,  we  are  just  about  2  months 
too  late  being  in  good  shape,  according 
to  the  Constitution  and  existing  law.  We 
continue  to  operate  under  existing  Ko- 
rean "emergencies." 

I  believe  we  all  understand  the  full 
details  of  the  various  congressional  con- 
ferences of  the  committees  of  the  two 
bodies. 

With  respect  to  "sanguinity  of  hope." 
I,  too.  continue  to  express  it.  It  reminds 
me  very  much  of  the  statement  of  a 
mayor  of  one  of  the  towns  I  am  privileged 
to  represent,  who  said  that  big  govern- 
ment nowadays  is  like  giving  yourself  a 
blood  transfusion  from  one  arm  to  the 
other,  and  spilling  20  percent  in  the 
process.  Whatever  we  get  in  the  form  of 
good  government,  it  is  time  that  we  con- 
sidered the  source,  and  not  transfuse 
ourselves  with  further  appropriations 
and  taxpayers'  money  deficiency  bills. 

In  view  of  the  hope  expressed  and  the 
stated  record  of  good  intent.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker— 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  objects— I  feel  it 
is  appropriate  for  those  of  us  on  the 
minority  side  to  express  our  deep  con- 
cern over  the  seemingly  never-ending 
continuing  resolutions  for  the  financing 


of  the  various  departments  for  fiscal  year 

1966. 

The  original  request  in  tnis  instance, 
as  I  understand  it,  was  for  the  month 
of  October.  By  negotiation  between  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  the  date  for  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  was  agreed  to  as 
October  15.  It  seems  to  me  that  between 
now  and  October  15  all  of  the  appro- 
priation legislation  can  be  taken  care 
of  and  taken  care  of  satisfactorily. 

It  also  appears  to  me  that  our  other 
legislative  matters  can  likewise  be 
handled  and  completed.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  to  those  of  us  on  the  minority 
side  that  unless  we  say  "No"  to  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  after  the  15th  of 
October  the  Congress  will  go  on  ad 
infinitum  during  1965. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and 
others  should  know  that  we  on  the  mi- 
nority, after  the  expiration  of  this  reso- 
lution, October  15,  will  violently  object 
to  any  further  extension. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  share,  as  I  believe  all  Members  do, 
the  hope  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  fMr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]  that  we 
may  adjourn  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date. 

I  would  remind  us,  however,  that  we 
are  paid  by  the  year  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  discharge  our  responsibilities  here. 
We  have  to  stay  here  until  we  complete 
our  work. 

Let  me  say  this:  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  a  proud  body.  I  would  say 
that  we  could  have  already  agreed  with 
the  other  body  on  the  Agriculture  appro- 
priation bill,  for  example,  but  we  did  not 
feel,  as  Representatives  of  the  House, 
that  we  should  yield  on  certain  items. 
We  are  working  with  the  other  body  in  a 
spirit  of  comity  and  good  will.  We  will 
be  able  soon.  I  hope,  to  resolve  the  issues 
before  us.  To  yield  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency in  matters  which  we  feel  would 
not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try is  something  we  do  not  propose  to  do. 
The  other  body  likewise  has  its  respon- 
sibilities and  mutually  satisfactory  agree- 
ments are  being  sought.  I  am  sure  my 
good  friend  from  Ohio  fMr.  Bow],  who 
is  on  his  feet,  and  my  good  friend  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]  would 
agree  with  that. 

There  are  only  three  bills  pending  that 
have  not  been  finally  sent  to  the  White 
House,  aside  from  the  customary  last 
supplemental  bill  which  we  hope  to  re- 
port shortly.  I  feel  confident  we  should 
be  able  to  dispose  of  the  conferences  on 
the  three  bills  by  the  15th  of  October, 
but  we  may  have  a  problem  meeting  that 
date  with  regard  to  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill.  It  may  be  that  we 
could  complete  the  supplemental  by  the 
15th  of  October.  I  hope  we  can  but  I 
seriously  doubt  that  this  will  be  possible. 
I  have  informed  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  that  we  must  take 


stock  and  expedite  the  budget  requests 
in  connection  with  the  bill.  We  have 
some  requests  in  hand  and  are  processing 
them,  but  there  are  several  others  in  the 
offing.  I  have  a  meeting  this  afternoon 
with  the  Director  at  which  time  I  shall 
undertake  to  persuade  him  to  expedite 
these  matters  for  our  early  considei-ation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  15 -day 
extension  beyond  September  30.  the 
pending  resolution  contains  one  other 
matter.  As  the  committee  report  clearly 
points  out,  the  resolution  also  authorizes 
continuation  of  the  work  on  develop- 
ment of  a  civil  supersonic  aircraft.  The 
independent  offices  bill  for  1966,  in  which 
it  normally  would  have  been  funded,  did 
not  contain  supplementary  funding  be- 
cause various  special  studies  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  alternative  designs  and  tech- 
nical problems  were  then  under  evalua- 
tion. Decisions  have  since  been  made 
and  on  August  12  the  President  requested 
an  additional  $140  million  to  continue 
work  on  this  important  project. 

The  work  has  continued  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  with  balances  of  prior 
appropriations,  but  we  are  advised  that 
these  will  be  exhausted  in  the  next  sev- 
eral days.  This  is  an  ongoing  project 
and  to  avoid  a  disruptive  gap  in  the 
work,  and  liability  for  certain  charges  if 
the  work  is  terminated  or  suspended,  the 
accompanying  resolution,  in  effect,  ad- 
vances some  of  the  pending  supplemental 
request,  but  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of 
what  it  would  allow.  The  matter  is  more 
fully  explained  in  the  committee  report 
which  is  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unfortunate  indeed 
that  it  is  necessary  to  bring  before  the 
House  another  continuing  resolution. 
The  Appropriations  Conmiittee,  tuider 
the  leadership  of  our  able  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon],  has 
worked  hard  and  diligently.  Our  work 
is  practically  completed,  the  exception 
being  conference  reports  and  the  last 
supplemental. 

I  would  urge  upon  the  leadership  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  leadership  of  the  House  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  be 
advised  that  we  shall  act  upon  deficien- 
cies and  supplementals  during  the  week 
of  October  4,  having  in  mind  that  all 
appropriation  bills  will  be  concluded  by 
the  Congress  on  or  before  October  15, 
the  date  of  the  expiration  of  this  resolu- 
tion. There  is  no  reason  why  this  can- 
not be  done.  If  it  is  not  and  we  con- 
tinue on  our  present  course.  Congress 
cannot  and  will  not  adjourn.  It  is  time 
to  call  a  halt  on  spending  and  reevalu- 
ate what  we  have  done.  We  have  al- 
ready provided  more  spending  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  Republic — 
this  in  spite  of  claims  of  economy  by  the 
executive  branch. 

There  should  be  no  further  continuing 
resolutions.  Let  us  complete  our  work 
in  the  Interest  of  the  American  taxpayer. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  outline 
what  we  have  been  doing.  I  think  it 
underscores  tlie  statement  I  keep  in 
front  of  me,  over  my  desk: 

Nothing  is  easier  than  the  expendltiire  of 
public  money.  It  does  not  appear  to  be- 
long to  anybody.  The  temptation  Is  over- 
whelming to  bestow  It  on  somebody. 

The  following  table  as  of  September 
17.  1965,  "Suntmiary  1966  New  Obliga- 
tional  Authority  Provided  in  Appropria- 
tion Bills."  shows  that  the  House  has 
considered  revised  budget  estimates  of 
S90.7  billion,  from  which  the  House  cut 
$2  billion.  The  Senate  has  considered 
estimates  of  $92.4  billion,  making  a  cut 
of  $1.4  billion.  The  increase  in  budget 
estimates  considered  resulted  primarily 
from  the  $1.7  billion  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  Vietnam  and 
added  to  the  defense  appropriation  bill 
after  action  by  the  House. 

The  10  appropriation  bills  on  which 
final  action  has  been  completed  have 
been  cut  $1.6  billion. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  estimates 
used  in  compilation  of  this  table  were 
January  estimates,  which  will  be  revised 
considerably  by  the  administration  when 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Midyear  Re- 
view is  published.  For  example,  postal 
operations  are  carried  on  a  net  basis  In 
the  administrative  budget;  therefore 
when  estimates  of  receipts  are  changed, 
there  will  be  a  change  in  the  amount 
shown  for  the  Treasury-Post  Office  ap- 
propriation bill. 

The  summary  table  does  not  include 
permanent  authorizations  not  requiring 
action  by  the  Congress,  which  in  Janu- 
ary were  estimated  at  $12.9  billion.  It 
does  not  include  borrowing  authority  or 
contract  authority  provided  in  legisla- 
tive bills.  Housing  legislation  provided 
$1.31  billion  for  1966.  The  Pacific  North- 
west Disaster  Relief  Act  Included  $85 
million  contract  authority  for  1966  for 
roads. 

Adding  budget  estimates,  as  considered 
by  the  Senate  of  $92.4  billion,  permanent 
appropriations — at  the  January  estimate 
of  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  so 
forth — $12.9  billion,  backdoor  financing 
in  the  legislative  bills  which  I  just  men- 
tioned, and  deducting  a  cut  of  around  $2 
billion  in  the  bills  considered  so  far.  re- 
sults in  a  total  of  $104.7  billion.  To  that 
amount  should  be  added  the  supplemen- 
tal for  Great  Society  legislation  to  be 
considered  this  session  of  Congress  of 
several  billion  dollars,  and  we  are  bil- 
lions over  the  January  estimate  of  $106.4 
billion  for  new  obligational  authority  in 
fiscal  year  1966. 

In  addition  there  will  be  another  1966 
supplemental  next  January  for  Vietnam, 
of  nobody  knows  how  many  billion.  In 
the  Treasury  Department  "Monthly 
Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expendi- 
tures" just  received,  expenditures  of  the 
Defense  Department  were  reported  at 
$7.9  billion  for  the  first  2  months  of  fiscal 
year  1966,  compared  with  $6.9  billion  in 
the  same  period  of  1965 — $1  billion 
higher  for  the  period  July  1  through 
August  31,  1965.  So  the  increased  Viet- 
nam costs  are  readily  apparent. 
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Summary,  1966  new  obligational  authority  provided  in  appropriation  bills,  89th  Cong.,  lat  sess.,  as  of  Sept.  17,  1965 

[In  millions  o(  dollars] 


District  of  Columbia 

Interior 

Treasury-Post  Office 

LalJor-HEW 

Independent  ofTices 

State.  Justice,  Commerce 

LeKislative 

Lubor-HEW  supplemental 

Dofrnsc .- 

Military  construction 


Subtotal. 

Agriculture 

Public  works. . 
Foreign  aid 


Total. 


Budget 

estimates 
to  House 


1. 

2, 

8. 

13. 


1. 

45, 

2, 


79.4 
125.0 
OBl.O 
294.6 
772.9 
678.5 
192.3 
5.53. 9 
152. 1 
049.0 


76,988.7 
6,152.1 
4,322.3 
4,215.9 


90, 679. 0 


House 
passed 


70.4 
1.068.4 
1,986.9 
7,964.0 

13.401.0 

1, 623. 5 

138.4 

1.2-.'3.2 

45,067.5 
1,75.5.5 


74, 29S.  8 
6,157.3 
4, 190. 1 
4,028.6 


House 
change 


-9.0 

-56.5 

-104.1 

-330.6 

-371.9 

-55.0 

-54.0 

-330.7 

-84.6 

-293.5 


88,674.6 


-1,689.9 

+5.2 

-132.2 

-187.5 


-2, 004. 4 


Budget 
estimates 
to  Senate 


79.4 
1,125.7 
2,097.2 
8,294.6 

13.M7.9 

1, 682. 7 

230.8 

1,553.9 

46, 852. 1 
2,049.0 


77, 773. 3 
6,119.6 
4,336.1 
4,215.9 


Senate 
passed 


75.4 
1,115.2 
2,046.2 
9, 023. 1 

13, 546. 9 

1,625.3 

178.6 

1.407.2 

46, 756. 3 
1.759.5 


92.444.9 


76. 533.  7 
6,254.2 
4,276.0 

>  3. 934. 2 


Comparison,  Senate 
versus— 


Budget       House 


-4.0 
-10.5 
-51.1 

-271.5 

-M).  9 
-57.5 
-52.2 

-146.7 
-95.8 

-289.5 


-1,239.7 

+134.5 

-60.0 

«  -281.7 


90,098.1    -1,446.9 


+5.0 

+46.8 

+59.3 

+59.1 

+  145.9 

+  1.8 

+40.3 

+  184.0 

+1,688.8 

+4.0 


+2. 234. 9 

+96.9 

+86.0 

«  -94.3 


Final 
action 


72.4 
1,097.3 
2,016.9 
8,011.3 

13.415.1 

1,630.4 

177.8 

1, 223. 2 

46, 766. 4 
1,756.6 


Congressional  cliange 
compared  with— 


Budget       House 


-7.0 
-28.4 
-80.3 

-283.3 

-392. 7 
-52.3 
-53.0 

-330.7 
-85.7 

-292. 4 


76. 167. 5 


+2,323.5 


-1,605.9 


+2.0 
+28.9 
+30.0 
+47.3 
+  14.1 

+6.9 
+39.4 

+1,698. 9 
+1.1 


+1,868.7 


Senate 


-368.2 


1  As  reported. 

The  following  three  tables  break  down 
the  1966  new  obligational  authority  pro- 
vided in  appropriations  bills  by  showing 
the  amount  of  appropriations  and  item- 
izing, the  adjustments  necessary  to  ar- 
rive at  new  obligational  authority — ad- 
dition of  loan  authorizations  and  reap- 
propriations— deduction  of  liquidating 
cash — appropriations  for  liquidation  of 
contract  authority — deduction  of  ap- 
propriations for  years  other  than  1966. 
rescissions,  and  so  forth.  The  first  table 
shows  House  action,  the  second  Senate 
action,  and  the  last  indicates  final 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  recalled  that 
in  the  last  hours  of  the  last  session  of 
the  87th  Congress,  in  October  of  1962, 
the  customary  closing  supplemental  ap- 
priation  bill  of  the  session,  which  had 
been  passed  by  both  Houses,  failed  to  go 
to  conference  and  died  on  tne  Speaker's 
table.  Congress  adjourned  sine  die,  went 
home,  and  left  it  there. 

That  bill  carried  with  it  budget  esti- 
mates for  appropriations  of  $631,785,000 
for  the  then  current  fiscal  year— fiscal 
year  1963.    The  bill  as  it  came  from  the 

1966  new  obligational  authority  provided  in 

of  Sept.  17,  1965 

HOUSE  ACTION 


Senate  carried  appropriations  of  $550.- 
668,000. 

When  the  Congress  returned  to  its 
work  in  the  next  session — the  1st  session 
of  the  88th  Congress — in  due  time  it  was, 
as  invariably  it  is  early  in  every  session, 
presented  with  a  raft  of  supplemental 
appropriation  requests  for  the  then,  and 
still  current  fiscal  year  1963.  But  it  was 
soon  noted  that  many  of  the  amounts 
requested  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  which 
had  died  with  the  bill  In  the  preceding 
session  had  not  been  resubmitted  by  the 
President. 

The  distlngxUshed  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  late 
Honorable  Clarence  Cannon,  submitted 
to  the  House  a  study  of  the  resulting 
savings  in  appropriations  requested  for 
fiscal  1963.  The  total  savings  directly 
attributed  to  this  episode  amounted  to 
over  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars — $251,- 
601.000,  according  to  the  study  sub- 
mitted. 

Clearly,  this  showed  that  the  supple- 
mentals  were  excessive;  that  there  was 
no  urgency;  that  essential  services  were 

appropriation  bills  as     1066  new  obligationa 


(In  thousands  of  doUarsl 

Budget 
estimates 
to  House 

House 
passed 

House 
change 

OI8TRICT  or  COLUliBU 

AnnmnrlAtlon  table                            .........•••«* 

63,122 
26,312 

44.122 
26,312 

-9.000 

Add  appropriations  for  loan  programs 

Now  obligational  authority 

79.434 

70,434 

-9.000 

INTKRIOR 

1,240,850 

1, 184, 090 

-56.759 

Add: 

T.^MJi  Authorization  (heliiun)   ........ 

16.780 
132.672 

ieTooo 

131,672 

-780 

Deduct  Uquldatlng  cash 

-1,000 

New  obligational  authority 

1.124.958 

1,068.418 

-56,540 

TBKAStJRT-POST  OFTICE 
Annronriation  table      .    . - 

6,708,510 
4.617,532 

6,604.404 
4.617,532 

-104.106 

Deauct: 

1965  appropriation  for  IMF 

New  obligational  authority 

2.090.978 

1.986,872 

-104.106 

I 

In  no  way  discommoded  by  the  failure 
of  the  bill ;  and  that  such  of  the  supple- 
ments as  might  require  consideration  in 
the  fiscal  year  1963  could  very  well  be 
put  over  to  the  next  session. 

The  bill  that  failed  was  loaded  with 
propositions  to  initiate  new  projects  and 
programs.  We  are  faced  with  a  some- 
what similar  situation  In  these  supple- 
mentals  now  in  hand  and  presumably  yet 
to  come  from  the  President. 

A  supplemental  bill,  rushed  through  In 
the  closing  days  of  a  long,  weary,  and 
expensive  session  is  hardly  the  best  time 
and  place  to  maturely  consider  these  ne^ 
propositions  that  tend  to  start  off  at  a 
relatively  low  figure  but  enlarge  in  the 
following  budgets.  It  is  more  orderly  to 
consider  them  In  the  regular  order;  in 
the  regular  way  in  the  regular  bills, 
alongside  the  hundreds  of  ongoing  ac- 
tivities of  the  Government. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  a 
relatively  short  time  before  Congress  will 
meet  in  the  next  session — if  this  one 
ever  concludes. 

The  tables  referred  to  follow: 

I  authority  provided  in  appropriation  bills  (U 
Sept.  17,  1965— Continued 

HOUSE  ACTION— Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


LABOR-HEW 


Appropriation  table 

Adjustment  to  reflect  amount  requested  In 
January  budget  for  wage  and  labor  standards 


New  obligational  authority... 

INDEPKNDENT  OmCKS 


Appropriation  table 

Add  rescission  of  VA  permanent  loan  authon- 

ration 

Deduct: 

Liquidating  cash 

1967  appropriations  for  FA.\.  and  HHFA.. 


Budget 
estimates 
to  House 


8,293,814 
+804 


8,294,618 


New  obligational  authority 

aTATK,  JUSTICE,  COMlfEHCE,  ETC, 


Appropriation  table -— 

Add  reappropriatlon  for  ABMC — 


14,631,023 

-100,000 

445,665 
212,500 


House 
passed 


7, 964, 034 


7,964,034 


14,109,908 


13,772,858 


2,167,736 
32 


House 
change 


-329,  rsc 

-80* 


526.428 
182.600 


13,400,980 


2,085,690 
32 


-330. 5M 

-421,115 

+100,000 

+80,7«3 
-30.000 
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1966  new  obligational  authority  provided  in  appropriation  bills  as     1966  new  obligational  authority  provided  in  appropriation  bills  <u 
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of  Sept.  17,  i5e5— Continued 

HOUSE  ACTION— Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


STATE,  JUSTICE,    COMUEBCB,   KTC. COU. 

Deduct: 

Liquidating  cash 

Repayable  advances  to  highway  trust  fund. 


New  obligational  authority. 

LEGISLATITE 


Appropriation  table 

Add:  Reappropriatlon  (Library  buildings  and 

grounds).         .  - - 

Deduct  liquidating  cash 


New  obligational  authority 

LABOR-HEW  SUPPLEMENTAL,  1966 

Appropriation  table  and  new  obligational  au- 
tliority .- 


AGEICULTURB 


Appropriation  table 

Add: 

Loan  authorization  (REA) 

Contract  authorization  (ACP). 
Deduct  liquidating  cash 


New  obligational  authority. 

PUBUC  WORKS 


Appropriation  table 

Deduct  indeflnite  appropriations  for  AEC  and 
0.&  M.  Reclamation 


New  obligational  authority. 

DEFENSE 


Appropriation  table 

Add  estimate  for  claims,  Defense... 

Deduct: 

Liquidating  cash 

Deficiency  appropriations  for  military 
persoimul  (Army  1956,  1957,  1961;  and 
Air  Force,  1958,  1959)  and  medical  care. 
Navy  (1958) 


New  obligational  authority. 

MIUTARY  CONSTRUCTION 


Appropriation    table    and    new    obligational 
authority 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 


Appropriations  table.. 
Add  reappropriations. 


New  obligational  authority. 


Budget 
estimates 
to  House 


239,240 
250.000 


1, 678,  527 


204, 872 


12,500 


192, 372 


1, 553, 918 


5, 815, 134 

447,000 
120,000 
230,000 


6, 152, 134 


4,373,805 
51,545 


4, 322, 260 


45, 248, 844 
24,000 

54,044 
66,700 


45, 152, 100 


2,049,000 


4, 188, 923 
27,000 


4, 215, 923 


House 
passed 


237,240 
225,000 


1,623,482 


150,589 

265 
12,500 


138,354 


1, 223, 182 


5, 717, 832 

447,000 
220,000 
227,500 


6, 157, 332 


4,241,636 
51,545 


4,190,091 


45,188,244 


54,044 


66,700 


45,067,500 


House 
change 


-2,000 
-25,000 


-55,046 


-54,283 
+265 


-54,018 


-330,737 


-97, 302 


+100,000 
-2,500 


+5, 198 


-132, 168 


-132, 168 


-60,600 
-24,000 


-84,600 


1,755,495         -293,505 


4,001,453 

27,000 


4, 028, 453 


-187,470 


-187,470 


SENATE  ACTION 


DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA 

Appropriation  table.  ...    .. 

53,122 
26,312 

49,122 
26,312 

-4,000 

.Wd  appropriations  for  loan  programs . 

New  obligational  authority . . 

79,434 

75,434 

-4,000 

INTERIOR 

Appropriation  table . . 

1,241,549 

1,230,803 

750 

16,000 

132,377 

-10,747 

Add: 

Reappropriatlon  (fishing  vessels) 

+750 

Loan  authorization  (helium) 

16, 780 
132, 672 

-780 

Deduct  liquidating  cash 

-295 

New  obligational  authority 

1,125,657 

1, 115, 176 

-10,482 

TREASURY-POST  OFFICE 

Appropriation  table 

7,749,770 

4, 617, 532 
1, 035, 000 

7,698,669 

4,617,532 
1,035,000 

-51, 101 

Deduct: 

Postal  receipts 

1965  sDDropriatlon  for  IMF              . 

New  obligational  authority.- 

2,097,238 

2,046,137 

-51, 101 

LABOB-HEW 

Appropriation  table 

8,293,814 
+804 

8,023,101 

-270,712 

Adjustment  to  reflect  amount  requested  In 
January  budget  for  wage  and  labor  standards. 

-804 

New  obligational  authority 

8,294,618 

8,023,101 

-271, 6l« 

SENATE  ACTION— Continued 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 

Appropriation  table 

Add  rescission  of  VA  permanent  loan  authorlza 
tion 

Deduct: 

Liquidating  cash... 

1967  appropriation  for  FAA  and  HHFA 


New  obligational  authority.. 

STATE,  JUSTICE,  COMMERCE,  ETC. 

Appropriation  table 

Add  reappropriatlon  for  ABMC 

Deduct: 

Liquidating  cash 

Repayable  advances  to  highway  trust  fund. 


New  obligational  authority. 

LEOISIATIVE 


Appropriation  table 

Add:  Reappropriatlon  (Library  buildings  and 

grounds) 

Deduct:  Liquidating  cash 


New  obligational  authority 

LABOR-HEW  SUPPLEMENTAL,  1966 

Appropriations  table  and   new   obligational 
authority — 


AGRICULTURE 

Appropriations  table 

Add: 

Loan  authorization  (REA) 

Contract  authorization  (ACP). 
Deduct  liquidating  cash 


New  obligational  authority. 

PUBLIC  WORKS 


Appropriations  table 

Deduct  indeflnite  sippropriations  for  AEC  and 
O.  &  M,  reclamation 


New  obligational  authority. 

DEFENSE 


Appropriation  table 

Add  estimate  for  claims.  Defense 

Deduct: 

Liquidating  cash 

Deficiency  appropriations  for  military  per- 
sonnel (Army,  1956,  1957,  1961,  and  Air 
Force,  1958, 1959)  and  medical  care.  Navy 
(1958) 


New  obligational  authority.. 

MIUTART  CONSTRUCTION 


Appropriation   table  and  new   obligational 
authority - 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 


Appropriation  table.. 
Add  reappropriatlon. 


New  obligational  authority. 


Budget 
estimates 
to  Senate 


14, 566, 023 

-100,000 

445,665 
212,500 


13,807,858 


2,171,936 
32 

239,240 
250,000 


1,682,727 


243,262 


12,500 


230,762 


1, 553, 918 


6, 782, 634 

447,000 
120,000 
230,000 


6, 119, 634 


4,387,616 
51,  545 


4, 336, 071 


46,972,844 


54.044 


66,700 


46, 852, 100 


2, 049, 000 


4,188,923 
27,000 


4,215,923 


Senate 
passed 


14,299,898 

-100,000 

437,988 
216,000 


13,546,910 


2, 052, 472 
32 

227,240 
200,000 


1, 625, 264 


190,840 

265 
12,500 


178,605 


1, 407, 181 


6,  713, 984 

477,000 

220,000 

1, 156,  800 


6,254,184 


4,327,589 
51,645 


4, 276, 044 


46,877,063 


54,044 


66,700 


46, 756, 319 


1, 759,  504 


'  3, 907, 188 
27,000 


>  3, 934, 188 


>  As  reported. 


Senate 
change 


-266, 126 


-7,677 
+2.600 


-260,948 


-119,464 


-12,000 
-60,000 


-57,464 


-62,421 
+265 


-62,156 


-146,736 


+931,360 

+30,000 
+100,000 
+926, 800 


+134,660 


-60,027 


-60,027 


-95^781 


-95,781 


-289, 496 


-281,733 


-281,736 


FINAL  ACTION 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBL& 

Appropriation  table ; 

63,122 
26,312 

46,122 
26,312 

-7,000 

Add  aoDroDriations  for  loan  oroerams 

New  obligational  authority 

79,434 

72,434 

-7,000 

ES'TERIOB 

Appropriation  table 

1, 241, 549 

1, 212, 739 

750 

16,000 

132,217 

-28,810 

Add: 

Reappropriatlon  (fishing  vessels) 

+780 

Loan  authorization  (helium).. 

16,780 
132,672 

-780 

Deduct  Uauidating  cash    .. 

-455 

New  obligational  authority 

1,125,657 

1,097,272 

-28,886 

25346 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


September  28,  1965     I     September  28,  1965 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


25347 


19€6  new  obligational  authority  provided  in  appropriation  bills  as 
of  Sept.  17,  1965 — Continued 

FINAL  ACTION— Continned 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1U66  new  obligational  authority  provided  in  appropriation  bilh  a« 
of  Sept.  17,  1965 — Ck)ntinued 

FINAL  ACTION— Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Budget 

estimates 
Kouse 


House 
passed 


TREASCRY-POST  OmCE 


Appropriation  table. 

Deduct: 

Postal  receipts 

1965 appropriation  for  IMF. 


New  obligational  authority. 

LABOR  HBW 


App''opri;it  ion  table -  -  -  -  - 

Adjustment   to   reflect   amount   requested   in 
January  budget  for  wage  and  labor  standards. 


Mew  oblifsational  authority... 

INDEPENDENT  OPFICKS 


7, 749, 770 

4,617,532 
1,035.000 


2.097,238 


7,669,444 

4,617,532 
1, 035, 000 


2.016.912 


8,293,814 
+804 


8.294.618 


Appropriat ion  table - -. -  -  v 

Add  rescission  of  VA  permanent  loan  authorl- 

lation 

Deduct: 

Mquidulinn  cash ....-.- 

1967  appropriation  for  FAA  and  IlIIFA 


New  obligational  authority 

STATE,  JUSTICE,  COMMERCE,  ETC. 

Appropriation  table ■ 

Add  reappropriation  for  ABMC 

Deduct: 

LlquidatinR  cash --   -^ 

Repayable  advances  to  highway  trust  fund 

New  obligational  authority 


14,566,023 

-100.000 

445.665 
212,500 

13.  iW7. 858 


8,011,331 


House 
change 


-80.326 


LEniStATIVE 

Appropriation  table 

Add  reappropriation  (Library  buildings  and 

grounds) .   .  _ -  - 

Deduct  liquidating  cash 


-80.326 


8.011.3.31 


2.171,936 
32 

239,240 
250,000 


1, 682. 727 


14,246.168 

-100.000 

53U.048 
201.000 

13. 415, 120 


-282, 4S2 

-804 


New  obligational  authority 

LABOR-HEW  SUPPLEMENTAL 

Appropriation  table  and  NOA 

DEFENSE 


Budget 

estimates 

House 


House 
passed 


243. 262 


12,500 


230,762 


1,553,018 


-283,286 


-319, 855 


2, 057, 597 
32 

227.240 
200.000 


+84,383 
-11,500 


Appropriation  table 

Add  estimates  for  claims,  Defense 

Deduct: 

Liquidating  cash - 

Deficiency  appropriation  for  military  per- 
sonnel (Army.  1956,  1957,  1961,  and  Air 
Force,  1958. 1959)  and  medical  care.  Navy 
(1958) --- - -. 


-392,738 


-114,338 


New  obligational  authority.. 

MIUTART  CONSTRUCTION 


Appropriation  table  and  new  obligational  au- 
thority  - - 


49, 972, 844 


189.993 

265 
12,500 


House 

change 


-53,268 
+265 


177, 758 


1,223,181 


46,887,163 


54,044  54,044 


66,700 


66,700 


-53,003 


-330,736 


-85,681 


46, 852, 100 
I 
2, 049, 000 


46, 766, 419 


1, 756, 635 


-85,681 


-■.•92,365 


1,630,389 


-12,000 
-60,000 


-52,338 


The  following  table  Is  the  familiar  one 
which  shows  the  amounts  of  appropria- 
tions in  each  of  the  bills  on  the  same  re- 
porting date  as  of  September  17.  1965. 
In  addition  to  the  $1.7  billion  added  in 


the  Senate,  in  the  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill,  there  was  $1,035  billion  added 
in  the  Treasury-Post  Office  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  which  the  administration  quickly 

Appropriation  bills,  as  of  Sept.  17,  1965 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


used  in  1965.  These  two  items  contrib- 
ute to  a  lopsided  appearance  of  compari- 
sons of  the  items  in  the  table: 


i  Budget  I    House    i  Compar- '   Budget  i    Senate 
estimates     passed    \     ison       estimates'    passed 


District  of  rolunibia  

Keder-.il  payment 

Loan  auihorizatiun 

Interior  t)ep;»rtinont..   

Borrowinc  authority.--.. 

Treasury-Post  Ollice 

Labor-llKW 

Independent  otiices 

Agriculture 

Loan  authorization 

State,  Justice.  Commerce 

Legislaiive 

Public  works - 

Defeniie. 

Military  construction 

Labor-ll  F\V  supplemental.. 

Foreign  aid 


(387. 

53. 

(26. 

1.240. 

(16. 

6.708. 

8.293. 

14.531. 

5.815. 

(787. 

2,167. 

204. 

4.373. 

45,248. 

2,049. 

1.553. 

4,188. 


(356. 3) 
44.1 
(26.3)  I 
1.184.1  I 
(16.8)1 
6.604.4 
7.9IV4.0 
14.109.9  I 
5.717.8 

(787.0)1 
2,085.7 

150.6  1 
4,241.6  ' 
45.188.2  , 
1,755.5  I 
1,223.2 
4,001.5  I 


(-31.2) 
-9.0 

-56. 8 

(-.8) 

-104.1 

-329.8 

-421.  1 

-97.3 


-82.0 
-54.3 
-132  2 
-60.6 
-283.5 
-330.7 
-187.5 


(389. 3) ! 
53.1 
(26.3)1 
1.241.6  I 
(16.8)1 
7.749.8 
8.293.8  ! 
14.  S66.0 
5.782.6  I 
(787. 0)  i 


2,m.9 
243.3 
4,387.6 
46,972.8 
2, 049. 0 
1,653.9 
4.188.9 


(364.4) 
49.1 
(26.3) 
1,230.8 
(16.0) 
7.698.7 
8.023.1 
14. 299. 9 
6. 714. 0 
(852.0) 
2,062.5 
190.8 
4,327.6 
46,877.1 
1,759.5 
1,407.2 
■3,907.2 


Comparison 


Budget 


House 


Final 
action 


Final  compared  with— 


Budget 


House 


(-25.0) 
-4.0 


-10.7 

(-.8) 

-51.1 

-270.7 

-266.1 

+931.3 

(+65.0) 

-119.6 

-52.4 

-60.0 

-96.8 

-289.5 

-146.7 

1-281.7 


Total,  1966  blUs - 96,429.6     94,270.7  ,-2,158.9  ;  99.254.4     98,537.4  |     -717.0 


(+8.1) 
+5.0 


+46. 7 

+1,094.3 

+59.1 

+190.0 

+996.2 


(360.2) 
46.1 
(26.3) 
1,212.7 
(16.0) 
7,669.4 
8,011.3 
14,246.2 


I 


(-29.1) 
-7.0 


J. 


-28.8 
(-.8) 

-80.3 
-282.  5 
-319. 9 


-33.2 

+40.3 

+86.0 

+1.688.8 

+4.0 

+184.0 

«-94.3 


2, 067. 6 
190.0 


-114.3 
-53.3 


46,887.2 
1,756.6 
1,223.2 


-85.7 
-292.4 
-330.7 


(+3.9) 
+2.0 


+28.6 


+1, 065. 0 

+47.3 

+136. 3 


-28.1 
+39.4 


+4,266.7  I  83,300.4 


-1,594.9 


+L698.9 
+L1 


Senate 


(-4.1) 
-3.0 


-18.1 

-29.2 
-11.8 
-53.  T 


+5.1 

-.8 


+2,990.6 


+10.1 

-Z9 

-184.0 


-J88.3 


>  As  reported. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  to  include  a 
short  summary  tabulation  on  the  appro- 
priations business  of  the  session  to  date. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  first 
wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bowl  for  his  remarks.  We  will 
continue  to  work  together  in  an  effort 
to  dispose  of  these  bills  as  expeditiously 
as  circumstances  permit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend, 
may  I  say  that  both  Houses  have  now 
passed  all  of  the  regular  annual  appro- 


priation bills  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Three  of  them — agriculture,  public 
works,  and  foreign  assistance — are  pend- 
ing in  conference  and  it  is  perhaps  not 
too  much  to  say  that  prospects  for  early 
conference  disposition  look  encouraging. 
The  House  this  session  has  considered 
budget  requests  of  $101.1  billion  and 
cut  $2.4  billion  from  that  total,  with  the 
closing  supplemental  yet  to  come  to  the 
.floor. 


<7-. 


The  Senate  has  considered  $104  bil- 
lion of  budget  requests;  allowed  $103.1 
billion;  thus  making  a  net  reduction  of 
some  $900  million. 

The  bills  which  have  cleared  confer- 
ence during  the  session  entailed  budget 
requests  of  $89.6  billion.  Against  this, 
Congress  appropriated  $87.8  billion,  a 
net  reduction  of  $1.8  billion. 


Any  contemplation  of  session  totals 
must  embrace  the  so-called  permanent 
appropriations  which  recur  automati- 
cally under  previous  law;  Interest  on  the 
national  debt  is  the  preponderant  item. 
These  appropriations  roughly  approxi- 
mate $12.3  billion  for  fiscal  1966. 

I  include  a  summary  tabulation  of  the 
totals  to  date: 


Summary  of  totals  of  the  appropriation  bills,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  to  Sept.  28,  1966 

[>,nTE  — Trea'siiry  loan  authorizations,  roughly  approximating  $900,000,000,  are  not  In  this  summary.  Nor  are 
undPtermined  "backdoor"  appropriations.  Nor  are  permanent  appropriations  not  requiring  action  in  the  session, 
roughly  approximating  $12,300,000] 


All  figures  are  rounded  amounts 

Bills  for  fiscal 
1965 

Bills  for  fiscal 
1966 

Bills  for  the 
session 

A.  House  actions:                                                    ..      ^ 

1    Riiflfrpt  rpniiP'st^  for  nnnronriatioiis  consiuereci 

$4,668,000,000 
4,418.000,000 

$96, 430, 000, 000 
94.271,000,000 

$101,098,000,000 

98.689.000,000 

3.  Reduction  below  corresponding  budget  requests 

-250,000,000 

-2.159.000.000 

-2.109,000.000 

Note.— All  bilLs  except  final  supplemental  are 
included— precise  budget  requests  unknown. 
B.  Senate  actions:                                                     ^      ^ 

1.  Budget  requests  for  appropriations  considered 

2.  Amounts  in  bills  passed  by  Senate 

4,723.000,000 
4. 558. 000, 000 

99, 254, 000. 000 
98.487,000.000 

103.977,000,000 
103.045.000.000 

1    Ahnvp  Hnii^e  amounts  in  these  bills                 

+140. 000, 000 
-165.000^000 

1  +4,217.000,000 
-767.000,000 

'  +4. 357, 000. 000 

4.  Reduction  below  corresponding  budget  requests 

-932.000.000 

Note.— All  bills  except  final  supplemental  are 
included— precise  budget  requests  unknown. 

C.  Final  actions: 

1.  Budget  requests  for  all  bills  cleared  conference 

2.  Final  amounts  approved 

4, 723. 000, 000 
4,  r,ll.  (XX).  000 

84. 895, 000, 000 
2  83.301.000.000 

89.618.000.000 
■'  87. 828. 000, 000 

3.  ComparisonST- 

!\   With  corrpsnondinc  budget  reauests 

-196.  (XX).  000 

-l..')94.000.000 
+3«i.  000. 000 

-1.790.000.000 

p    With  hilU  of  thp  lo-St  SBSSiOll                                  -    

+               (') 

Note.— 4  bills  for  fiscal  1966  not  included 
(Involving   hudgot   requests:      Agriculture, 
$5,782,000,000;   public  works,  $4,387,000,000; 
foreign   assistance,  $4,189,000,000;   and  final 
supplemental,  amounts  unknown). 

Page  5,  line  16,  of  the  House  engrosBed 
ameudmente,  strike  out  "loan"  and  Insert 
"Act". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  shall  not  object,  will  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  explain  briefly  the 
nature  of  these  amendments. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Each  one  of  them  is 
typographical  or  clerical,  made  neces- 
sary by  errors  in  engrossment  of  the  bill 
as  it  went  over  to  the  other  body. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendments  were  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  TODAY 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


1  Includes  2  unusually  large  budget  Items  not  considered  originally  in  the  House:  $1 ,700,000,000  on  the  Defease 
bill  find  $1 .035.000.000  on  the  Treasury  bill  (this  latter  item  being  classified  as  a  supplement  to  fiscal  19»i5  ratlier  than 
sftval  196()  appropriation).  ,  ,  .     ^ 

2  Includes  $201,000,0(10  for  fiscal  1967  (grants  for  airports  and  mass  transportation). 
» Indeterminable  until  the  last  bill  is  enacted. 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  charts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ELECTIONS  OP 
COMMTITEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINIS- 
TION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Elections  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  have  permission 
to  sit  while  the  House  is  in  session  dur- 
ing general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  AMEND  THE  CONSOLIDATED 
FARMERS  HOME  ADMINSTRA- 
TION  ACT  OP  1961 

Mr.    POAGE.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 


Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (S.  1766)  to 
amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  or 
Insure  loans  to  public  and  quasi -public 
agencies  and  corporations  not  operated 
for  profit  with  respect  to  water  supply 
and  water  systems  serving  rural  areas 
and  to  make  grants  to  aid  in  rural  com- 
munity development  planning  and  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  such 
community  facilities,  to  increase  the  an- 
nual aggregate  of  insured  loans  there- 
under, and  for  other  purposes,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  the  House  amend- 
ments, and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House  amendments,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Page  3,  line  12,  of  the  Hovise  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "'(4)  a."  and  insert 
"'(4)  (A)". 

Page  3,  line  16.  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "'(b)"  and  "'(B)". 

Page  4,  line  18,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "Provided  further. 
That  no"  and  insert  "No". 

Page  4,  line  23,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "'In"  and  insert 
"'(10)  In". 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 


Anderson,  ni.  Hardy  Rivers,  S.C. 

Andrews,  Hubert  Roncallo 

George  W.  HoUfleld  Scheuer 

AspinaU  Hosmer  Scott 

Bolton  Johnson,  Okla.  Thomas' 

Bonner  Landrum  Toll 

Callan  Long.  La.  UdaU 

Colmer  McBwen  Willis 

Gorman  Mlze  Wilson. 

Fisher  OUara,  ni.  Charles  H. 

Frellnghuysen  O'Hara,  Mich.  Wright 

Goodell  Powell 

Hansen,  Wash.  Resnlck 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  393 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  4644)  to  pro- 
vide an  elected  mayor,  city  council,  and 
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nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE     OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  4644.  with 
Mr.  Keogh  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MulterI  had  1  hour 
and  31  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Mc- 
Millan! had  1  hour  and  20  minutes 
remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles!. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink!. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Maryland 
and  the  others  on  his  committee  for  the 
wonderful  leadership  they  have  provided 
in  order  to  bring  this  measure  to  the 
House  for  consideration.  I  am  grateful 
for  this  opportunity  to  participate  in 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  most  historic 
debate  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  all  earnestness 
today,  to  voice  my  support  of  H.R.  11218. 
which  is  symbolic  of  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  all  peoples  to  have  a  voice 
In  the  affairs  of  their  Government. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  tmable  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  this  subject  dispassion- 
ately, for  the  very  issue  before  us  today  is 
one  which  long  was  the  central  issue  of 
statehood  of  Hawaii. 

For  most  of  you  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  are 
commonplace  occurrences,  punctuated 
by  the  many  and  numerous  opportunities 
you  have  to  determine  the  course  of  your 
local  and  national  affairs.  For  me,  my 
attainment  of  adulthood  was  constantly 
shattered  by  the  nagging  question  of 
whether  our  status  as  American  citizens 
would  ever  be  fully  recognized  by  this 
country.  All  the  documents  of  liberty 
gave  me  great  hope,  as  each  year  we  came 
before  the  Congress  to  plead  our  case  for 
equality. 

I  feel  most  strongly  for  the  thousands 
of  schoolchildren  in  this  District,  who 
cannot  understand,  let  alone  compre- 
hend the  complicated  arguments  that  we 
have  heard  in  the  last  few  days  against 
this  simple  proposition  of  whether  they 
and  their  parents  shall  have  the  right  of 
local  self-government. 

At  the  heart  of  every  technical  ob- 
jection that  is  raised  against  this  propo- 
sition is  the  simple  question.  "Are  the 
people  of  the  District  able  to  govern 
themselves  in  the  best  interests  and  tra- 
ditions of  this  great  Capital  City?" 

When  we  in  Hawaii  were  struggling 
for  statehood,  we  were  constantly  asked 
to  prove  our  worth,  our  ability  to  gov- 
ern, and  even  our  loyalty  to  our  country. 
We  were  then  being  tested  to  determine 
our  readiness  to  assume  our  rightful  roles 
as  American  citizens,  a  status  conferred 


upon  us  in  1898.  These  were  not  proper 
issues  then,  any  more  than  they  are  to- 
day in  the  question  before  this  House. 
The  single  question  we  must  answer  is 
whether  our  fellow  Americans  who  live 
in  this  District  shall  have  the  right  to 
elect  their  own  local  government  and 
otherwise  run  their  own  affairs. 

These  citizens  are  not  asking  as  much 
as  we  in  Hawaii  were  during  our  quest 
for  statehood.  This  bill  for  instance  does 
not  provide  for  a  voting  Member  of  Con- 
gress. In  short  they  will  only  gain  that 
status  In  local  affairs  that  we  in  Hawaii 
enjoyed  as  a  Territory.  The  Congress 
under  this  bill  will  still  be  able  to  exer- 
cise lc:^islative  and  fiscal  control  over  the 
District's  internal  affairs.  Viewed  from 
the  perspective  of  statehood,  this  bill 
merely  provides  the  basic  fundamental 
right  to  have  elected  local  officials  who 
will  still  have  to  come  to  the  Congress 
for  funds  with  which  to  nm  their  local 
government. 

If  all  argument  falls  to  convince  you 
of  the  merits  of  this  bill,  then  I  ask  you 
to  be  persuaded  by  the  moral  arguments 
of  what  our  fellow  citizens  are  at  the  very 
least  entitled  to  have  in  this  great  de- 
mocracy of  liberty  and  freedom.  As  our- 
selves the  beneficiaries  of  an  electorate, 
I  ask  you  to  translate  your  faith  in  the 
American  constituency  into  a  vote  for 
these  disenfranchised  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict. The  first  two  pages  of  this  bill 
eloquently  set  forth  all  the  justifications 
you  need  to  support  it. 

By  your  vote  you  do  not  surrender  the 
sovereign  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Congress,  rather  you  restore  to  the  peo- 
ple that  right  which  belongs  to  them  by 
principle  and  by  tradition,  to  have  a  voice 
in  purely  local  matters. 

From  one  who  lived  through  the  years 
of  desperate  longing  to  enjoy  fully  all 
the  rights  and  privillges  as  an  American 
citizen.  I  ask  you  to  place  yourselves  in 
these  circumstances,  and  to  reaffirm  the 
sacred  and  solemn  rights  of  our  Ameri- 
can heritage  to  these  800,000  of  our  fel- 
low Americans  waiting  in  the  very  wings 
of  liberty  for  this  symbolic  gesture  of  our 
confidence  and  trust. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.PuQUAl. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  support- 
ers of  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  now  as  in  the  past,  endeavor 
to  establish  a  constitutional  basis  for 
their  position  by  referring  to  Federalist 
Paper  No.  43,  written  by  James  Madison. 
In  addition,  they  cull  out  of  the  Journals 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  the  Minutes 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
other  utterances  and  writings  of  the 
founders  of  the  Nation,  weak  statements 
intended  to  give  support  to  Madison's  18- 
word  statement  In  Federalist  Paper  No. 
43.  The  curious  fact  is  that  this  state- 
ment by  Madison  is  about  the  only  state- 
ment of  any  sort  which  can  be  Interpreted 
as  showing  some  intent  that  inhabit- 
ants of  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment might  have  their  own  local  gov- 
ernment. 

Among  the  documents,  records,  and 
writings  related  to  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution  and   the  convention   pro- 


ceedings and  debates,  those  of  Madison 
are  the  most  voluminous  of  all  other  par- 
ticipants. Yet,  home  rule  proponents 
seem  unable  to  find  any  other  similar 
statement  by  Madison,  before  or  after  the 
publication  of  Federalist  Paper  No.  43. 
Certainly  members  of  our  early  Gov- 
ernment engaged  in  establishing  this  Na- 
tion considered  the  problems  surround- 
ing the  location  of  and  control  over  a 
capital  city  for  this  new  Nation.  But 
those  who  quote  Madison  appear  unable 
to  find  any  similar  statement  from 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Adams. 
Monroe.  Hamilton,  Jay,  and  numerous 
others  who  were  active  participants  with 
Madison.  It  is  hardly  probable  that 
Madison  was  the  only  one  of  these  men 
who  knew  what  was  planned  for  the 
ceded  area  which  was  to  become  the 
capital  of  the  Nation.  If  Madison  were 
correct,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  others, 
who  knew  about  it  and  understood  what 
was  intended,  would  not  have  expressed 
some  view  similar  to  that  of  Madison. 

It  is  further  interesting  to  note  that 
following  the  publication  of  Federalist 
Paper  No.  43,  Madison  served  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  24  years.  He  spent 
8  years  in  Congress,  8  years  as  Secretary 
of  State,  and  8  years  as  President.  Dur- 
ing these  24  years,  Madison  appears  to 
have  made  no  further  statement  which 
supports  his  statement  in  paper  No.  43. 

Within  a  few  months  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Federalist  Paper  No.  43,  Madi- 
son participated  in  the  debates  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  the  State 
of  Virginia.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
vention, the  exclusive  power  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  District  to  be  established  as 
the  seat  of  Government  was  the  subject 
of  debate.  Madison  felt  it  necessary  re- 
peatedly to  explain  the  purpose  of  this 
power  of  the  Congress  and  to  defend  it. 
Patrick  Henry  feared  that  the  10-mile- 
square  area  would  become  a  place  of 
tyranny  and  favoritism.  Grayson  ques- 
tioned whether  the  commerce  of  the  Na- 
tion might  become  centered  there  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  District 
might  aggrandize  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people  of  the  States. 
Mason  thought  that  the  exclusive  power 
was  dangerous  and  that  the  District 
might  become  a  sanctuary  for  criminals 
and  that  the  courts  would  be  influenced. 
Pendleton  felt  the  power  necessary  to 
give  "power  over  the  local  FKjlice"  and 
for  the  preservation  of  Congress.  None 
stated  or  implied  in  his  remarks  that 
local  self-government  was  provided  for 
or  intended. 

In  replying  to  the  questions  and  crit- 
icisms. Madison  repeatedly  explained  the 
purpose  and  need  for  the  "exclusive" 
power  to  be  exercised  by  the  Congress. 
At  no  time  did  Madison  state  or  imply 
that  local  self-government  was  to  be 
provided.  Nothing  stated  by  him  re- 
motely paralleled  his  statement  in  Fed- 
eralist Paper  No.  43. 

On  the  contrary,  all  of  those  who 
participated  in  debating  the  status  of 
the  seat  of  the  Government  understood 
and  agreed  that  the  power  was  exclu- 
sive to  be  exercised  solely  by  the  Con- 
gress.   Although  mention  was  made  of 
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the  activities  of  the  people  and  functions 
of  Government  at  the  seat  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, none  stated  any  view  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  District  would  exer- 
cise local  self-government. 

During  the  Virginia  Constitutional 
Convention,  Madison  not  only  omitted 
any  statement  that  local  self-government 
was  intended  in  the  District  which  was 
to  become  the  seat  of  the  Government 
but  he  stated  the  contrary.  Following 
a  bitter  criticism  by  Patrick  Henry, 
Madison  replied  in  detail  as  follows: 

Madison.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  am  astonished 
that  the  honorable  Member  should  launch 
out  Into  such  strong  descriptions  without 
any  occasion.  Wm  there  ever  a  legislature 
In  existence  that  held  their  sessions  in  a 
place  where  they  had  no  jurisdiction?  I  do 
not  mean  such  a  legislature  as  they  have  in 
Holland;  for  It  deserves  not  the  name.  Their 
powers  are  such  as  Congress  now  have,  which 
we  find  not  reducible  to  practice.  If  you 
be  satisfied  with  the  shadow  and  form.  In- 
stead of  the  substance,  you  wUl  render  them 
dependent  of  the  local  authority.  Suppose 
a  legislature  of  this  country  could  sit  in 
Elchmond,  whUe  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
of  the  place  was  in  some  particular  county; 
would  this  country  think  it  safe  that  the 
general  good  should  be  subject  to  the  para- 
mount authority  of  a  part  of  the  commu- 
nity? (Elliott's  debates,  Virginia,  vol.  3,  pp. 
438-9.) 

In  this  statement,  Madison  is  pointing 
out  the  lack  of  full  authority  of  the 
legislature  at  the  place  of  its  residence 
and  that  such  authority  is  the  rule  ex- 
cept for  Holland  which  was  similar  to 
the  unworkable  situation  of  the  new 
Congress  of  this  Nation.  The  need  for 
exclusive  authority  independent  from 
any  local  authority  is  clearly  shown  in 
his  statement. 

Further  examination  may  be  made  as 
to  whether  the  records  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  and  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention support  the  18  words  in  Federal- 
ist Paper  No.  43  regarding  local  self- 
government,  or  whether  they  support  the 
statements  of  Madison  in  the  Virginia 
convention  as  well  as  the  statements  the 
other  framers  of  the  Constitution  made. 
The  answer  seems  clear  that  no  local 
self-government  was  intended. 

Following  an  incident  in  June  1783, 
when  the  local  government  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  refused  to 
furnish  protection  to  Congress  from  a 
mob  of  disgruntled  soldiers.  Congress  be- 
came acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  full 
control  over  the  seat  of  the  government. 
A  special  committee  was  appointed  "to 
consider  what  jurisdiction  may  be  proper 
for  Congress  in  the  place  of  their  perma- 
nent residence."  The  committee  mem- 
bers v.ere  James  Duane.  Jacob  Read, 
James  McHenry.  Samuel  Huntington, 
Richard  Peters.  James  Wilson,  and 
James  Madison.  Tlie  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  in  the  writing  of  James 
Duane  and  Is  in  the  papers  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  No.  23.  folio  149.  The 
endorsement  says  "delivered  September 
5.  entered  and  read  Thursday.  Septem- 
ber 18.  1873.  assigned  for  consideration, 
September  22nd,  1783.  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole.  Thursday  next  as- 
signed." 
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The  Journals  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress for  September  22,  1783,  pages  603- 
604,  shows  the  report  as  follows: 

That  two  points  seem  to  be  necessary  for 
consideration  of  your  committee. 

The  extent  of  the  District  which  will  be 
necessary  for  the  residence  of  Congress,  and 
of  the  powers  to  be  exercised  by  Congress 
within  that  District. 

Whereupon  it  Is — 

1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee  that  the  United  States  In  Congress 
assembled  ought  to  enjoy  an  exclusive  Juris- 
diction over  the  District  which  may  be  ceded 
and  accepted  for  their  permanent  residence; 

2.  Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee  that  the  District  so  ceded  and  ac- 
cepted as  the  permanent  residence  of  Con- 
gress ought  not  to  exceed  the  contents  of  6 
miles  square,  nor  to  be  less  than  3  mjles 
square. 

Ordered,  That  the  said  report  be  referred  to 
a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Resolved,  That  on  Thursday  next,  Con- 
gress be  resolved  Into  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  to  take  into  consideration  the  above 
report. 

The  Journals  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress notes  that  two  other  resolutions 
were  submitted  at  the  same  time  but 
were  not  acted  upon.  An  undated  mo- 
tion in  the  wTiting  of  James  Madison,  in 
the  Papers  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
No.  23,  folio  161,  read  as  follows: 

That  the  District  which  may  be  ceded  to 
and  accepted  by  Congress  ought  to  be  en- 
tirely exempted  from  the  authority  of  the 
State  ceding  the  same;  and  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  p>owers  of  govern- 
ment v^nthln  the  said  district  concerted  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof. 

The  other  motion,  likewise  imdated,  in 
the  writing  of  Arthur  Lee  and  is  in  the 
Papers  of  the  Continental  Congress,  No. 
46,  folio  93,  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  State  or  States  ceding 
the  territory  In  which  Congress  shall  deter- 
mine to  fix  their  permanent  residence, 
should  give  up  all  Jurisdiction  whatsoever 
over  the  territory  so  ceded,  and  the  people 
Inhabiting  therein; 

Resolved,  That  the  appointment  of  Judges 
and  the  executive  power  with  the  said  terri- 
tory, should  vest  In  Congress. 

Resolved.  That  the  people  inhabiting 
within  the  said  territory  should  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  trial  by  Jxiry,  and  of  being  gov- 
erned by  laws  made  by  representatives  of 
their  own  election. 

From  this  record  it  is  clear  that  neither 
of  the  proposals  by  Madison  or  Lee  was 
favorably  received  by  the  committee. 

While  both  of  those  proposals  sug- 
gested local  self-government  in  the  Dis- 
trict to  become  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  committee  preferred  and  ac- 
cepted the  resolution  calling  for  "exclu- 
sive" jurisdiction  by  Congress. 

The  records  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion on  the  Constitution  reveal  further 
development  of  language  of  the  seat  of 
the  Government  which  led  to  the  "exclu- 
sive legislation"  clause  which  became  a 
part  of  the  Constitution.  The  records 
for  August  18,  1787.  show  that  Madison 
submitted  for  referral  to  the  committee 
of  detail  suggestions  for  additional  pow- 
ers he  considered  proper  to  be  added  to 
those  of  the  general  legislature.  Among 
those  proposed  was  the  following — the 


Records  of  the  Federal  Convention,  Par- 
rand,  volume  n,  page  321 : 

To  exercise  exclusively  authority  at  the 
seat  of  the  general  goverimient,  over  a  Dis- 
trict around  the  same,  not  exceeding 

square  miles;  the  consent  of  the  legislature 
of  the  State  or  States  comprising  the  same, 
being  first  obtained. 

On  Wednesday,  September  5, 1787,  the 
committee  of  11  presented  its  report  re- 
lating to  several  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Included  among  those  items 
was  the  following  language  proposed  re- 
lating to  the  seat  of  government — ^the 
Records  of  the  Federal  Convention,  Far- 
rand,  volume  n,  page  505: 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever  over  such  District  (not  exceed- 
ing 10  miles  square)  as  may  by  cession  of 
particular  States  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
legislature  become  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise 
like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  for 
the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals, 
dockyards,  and  other  needftU  buildings. 

At  the  Constitutional  Convention  in 
1787,  this  issue  was  under  consideration 
of  the  Committee  of  Eleven.  This  com- 
mittee made  a  report  on  September  5, 
1787,  recommending  language  relating  to 
the  seat  of  government  which  read  as 
follows — the  records  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention, volume  n: 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever  over  such  District  (not  exceeding 
10  miles  square)  as  may  by  cession  of  par- 
ticular States  and  acceptance  of  the  leglsla- 
txire  become  the  seat  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  to  exercise  like  au- 
thority over  all  places  purchased  by  consent 
of  the  legislature  of  the  State  for  the  erec- 
tion of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards, 
and  other  needful  buildings. 

An  amendment  was  proposed  to  in- 
sert, following  the  word  "purchased," 
the  phrase  "by  consent  of  the  legislature 
of  the  State"  which  amendment  was  ap- 
proved. 

The  text  of  this  provision,  which  be- 
came clause  17,  of  section  8,  of  article  I 
of  the  Constitution,  after  perfecting 
changes,  reads: 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever  over  such  District  (not  exceeding 
10  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  p>ar- 
tlcular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, become  the  seat  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  au- 
thority over  all  pl£ices  purchased  by  consent 
of  the  leglslatiire  of  the  State  in  which  the 
same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  maga- 
zines, arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful 
buildings;  and. 

When  the  people  of  the  States  ratified 
the  Constitution,  they  delegated  their 
sovereign  F)ower  over  their  Capital  City 
to  their  representatives  in  Congress. 
They  felt  it  was  necessary  for  their  bene- 
fit and  for  the  protection  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, their  investment  in  the  build- 
ings and  shrines,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Nation's  business  without  interruption 
or  threat.  The  people  wanted  to  exclude 
the  E>ower  or  influence  of  any  State  and 
exclude  any  other  local  government 
which  might  presume  to  exercise  the 
powers  within  the  place  established  for 
the  National  Government. 

The  foregoing  history  of  this  clause  in 
the  Constitution  makes  this  doubly  clear. 
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The  early  drafts,  provided  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  'exclusive  jurisdiction. "  The 
August  1787  draft  provided  for  Congress 
•  to  exercise  exclusively  authority"  in  the 
District.  The  final  draft  changed  this 
to  read:  "To  exercise  exclusive  leglsla- 
*tlon'  and.  as  if  any  doubt  remained  as  to 
what  was  meant,  there  was  added  the 
words  "in  all  cases  whatsoever."  Such 
a  history  of  the  language  and  such  clear 
and  amplified  expression  of  exclusiveness 
leaves  no  room  for  an  exception  under 
which  home  rule  can  be  justified. 
Further,  the  same  exclusive  power  was 
to  be  exercised  in  military  installations. 
Is  it  to  be  presumed  that  home  i^ule  is 
to  be  established  at  our  most  secret  mili- 
tary establishments?  The  question 
answers  itself. 

Within  4  months  after  the  drafting  of 
the  Constitution  was  completed.  Madison 
wrote  Ffderali-st  Paper  No.  43  which  ap- 
peared in  the  press  in  New  York  in  late 
January  1788.  The  original  of  this  paper 
has  not  survived.  The  text  of  it.  except 
for  18  words,  finds  ample  support  in  the 
records  of  the  Continental  Congress  and 
the  Federal  Convention  on  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  debates  of  the  State  con- 
ventions. The  text  of  the  paper  relating 
to  the  seat  of  the  Government  is  as 
follows: 

The  Indispensable  necessity  of  complete 
authority  at  the  seat  of  government  carries 
Its  own  evidence  with  It.  It  Is  a  power 
exercised  by  every  legislature  of  the  IJnlon. 
I  might  say  of  the  world,  by  virtue  of  Its 
general  supremacy.  Without  It.  not  only  the 
public  authority  might  be  Insulted  and  Its 
proceedings  interrupted  with  impunity,  but 
a  dependence  of  the  members  of  the  general 
government  on  the  State  comprehending 
the  seat  of  the  government,  for  protection 
In  the  exercise  of  their  duty,  might  bring  on 
the  national  councils  an  imputation  of  awe 
or  Influence,  equally  dishonorable  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  dissatisfactory  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Confederacy.  This  consid- 
eration has  the  more  weight,  as  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  public  Improvements  at  the 
stationary  residence  of  the  government 
would  be  both  too  great  a  public  pledge  to 
be  left  In  the  hands  of  a  single  State,  and 
would  create  so  m.iny  obstacles  to  a  removal 
of  the  government,  as  still  further  to  abridge 
Its  necessary  independence.  The  extent  of 
this  Federal  district  is  suflQciently  circum- 
scribed to  satisfy  every  Jealousy  of  an  oppo- 
site nature.  And  as  It  Is  to  be  appropriated 
to  this  use  with  the  consent  of  the  State 
ceding  It;  as  the  State  will  no  doubt  provide 
In  the  compact  for  the  rights  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  citizens  Inhabiting  It;  as  the 
Inhabitants  will  find  sufficient  Inducements 
of  Interest  to  become  willing  parties  to  the 
cession:  as  they  will  have  had  their  voice  In 
the  election  of  the  government  which  Is  to 
exercise  authority  over  them;  as  a  municipal 
legislature  for  local  purposes,  derived  from 
their  own  suffrages,  will  of  course  be  allowed 
them;  and  as  the  authority  of  the  legislature 
of  the  Stiite.  and  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
ceded  p.ort  of  It.  to  concur  In  the  cession, 
will  be  derived  from  the  whole  people  of  the 
State.  In  their  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
every  Imaginable  objection  seems  to  be 
obviated. 

The  necessity  of  a  like  authority  over  forts, 
magazines,  etc..  established  by  the  general 
government.  Is  not  less  evident.  The  public 
money  expended  on  sxich  places,  and  the 
public  property  deposited  In  them,  require 
that  they  should  be  exempt  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  particular  State.  Nor  would 
It  be  proper  for  the  places  on  which  the 
security  of  the  entire  Union  may  depend,  to 


be  In  any  degree  dependent  on  a  particular 
member  of  It.  All  objections  and  scruples 
are  here  also  obviated,  by  requiring  the  con- 
currence of  the  States  concerned.  In  every 
such  establishment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  of  the  letter  dated  September  21. 
1965.  which  I  irvserted  in  the  Record  on 
September  24  at  page  25178  wherein  the 
Attorney  General,  Mr.  Katzenbach.  re- 
viewed the  constitutional  question  raised 
about  this  legislation,  and  in  this  letter 
said: 

There  is,  I  believe,  no  longer  room  for  any 
doubt  that  Congress  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  provide  for  an  elected  council  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  confer  upon 
that  body  all  the  legislative  power  which 
could  be  exercised  by  a  State  or  territorial 
legislature. 

In  the  case  of  District  of  Columbia 
against  Thompson  wherein  the  expres- 
sion "exclusively"  was  interpreted  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  local  legislative 
action  was  held  constitutional. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  might  point  out  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Maryland 
that  I  am  well  aware  of  this.  But  Madi- 
son was  used  or  quoted  as  the  source  for 
saying  that  he  was  in  favor  of  legislation 
that  would  give  a  local  government  to 
the  community. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman realizes  as  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  does  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  just  a  lawyer  and  that  he 
is  not  endowed  with  any  superhuman 
knowledge.  I  imagine  he  puts  his  shirt 
on  in  the  morning  just  like  any  other 
qualified  attorney  does.  If  you  follow 
the  reasoning  of  some  of  those  who  are  so 
willing  to  interpret  away  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution,  the  reasoning 
of  the  Attorney  General  could  be  ex- 
tended to  say  that  under  section  8  of  ar- 
ticle I  of  the  Constitution,  Congress  could 
delegate  to  a  city  council  here  in  Wash- 
ington the  authority  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  or  to  raise 
armies,  finance  militia,  to  set  up  post 
offices  and  post  roads,  and  to  do  many 
other  things.  I  say  with  all  due  defer- 
ence to  the  Attorney  General  and  those 
who  make  statements  such  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  just  made  that  they 
are  apparently  half  blind  because  they 
are  not  reading  the  balance  of  section  8, 
article  I  of  the  Constitution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Weltner]. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
speak  in  support  of  H.R.  4644.  I  think  it 
is  time  to  extend  the  franchise  to  all  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  includes  those  who  live  within  the 
Federal  City.  I  see  nothing  heretical 
about  letting  people  govern  their  own 


affairs.    I  see  nothing  unconstitutional 
about  letting  people  vote. 

In  accordance  with  simple  justice,  this 
needs  to  be  done. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  is  a  great 
benefit  flowing  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  believe  my  con- 
stituents feel  It  is  my  primary  duty  here 
in  Washington  to  be  concerned  with 
streets,  sewers,  and  sidewalks  in  the  Dis- 
trict  of  Columbia,  nor  to  be  concerned 
about  dog  laws,  nor  the  height  of  tele- 
vision antennas,  nor  whether  the  mor- 
tuary needs  a  new  roof.  Let  the  people 
here  decide  those  issues  for  themselves. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  the  bill  HJl.  4644. 

I  am  also  very  happy  to  see  that  the 
bill  Introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  Multer]  contains  the 
long-needed  provision  with  regard  to  the 
franchise,  and  that  is  tlie  provision  that 
those  citizens  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia who  are  18  years  old  or  over  shall 
be  entitled  to  participate  in  elections. 

This  is  in  accord  with  a  very  fine 
precedent  establiched  by  the  State  of 
Georgia  some  20  years  ago.  when  the 
State  of  Georgia  extended  the  franchise 
to  young  men  and  women  18  years  old 
and  over.  It  is  in  accord,  of  course,  with 
the  bill  passed  by  the  other  body.  Three 
other  States  of  the  Union  have  also  low- 
ered the  voting  age. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  recognize  that 
young  men  and  women  upon  whom  ue 
place  such  heavy  responsibilities  should 
also  be  accorded  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship— that  is.  the  right  to  vote.  We  can 
draft  them  at  18  years  of  age.  We  can 
train  them  to  fight  and  we  expect  them 
to  fight.  We  expect  them  to  die — and 
they  do. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  realizes  that  the  substitute 
bill  which  ^ill  undoubtedly  be  considered 
by  the  House  would  change  the  voting 
age  qualification  from  18  back  to  21? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  realize  that  quite 
well.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  making 
my  point  for  me.  The  bill  H.R.  4644, 
which  is  before  the  committee  at  this 
time,  contains  a  provision  for  an  18-year 
voting  age.  If  the  substitute  is  offered, 
and  the  parliamentary  situation  permits, 
it  is  my  intent  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  change  the  substitute  and  provide 
therein  the  18-year  voting  age  qualifica- 
tion. I  hope  that  is  what  the  House  will 
do. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting  ]  One  hundred 
seven  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  placed  awesome  responsibilities  on 
the  young  men  and  women  of  this  coun- 
try between  the  a";es  of  18  and  20.  We 
have  placed  them  in  remote  outposts  of 
civilization  around  the  world.  We  expect 
them  to  represent  this  country  with  reli- 
ance and  with  dignity.  We  have  sent 
them  abroad  as  representatives  of  this 
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Nation  in  athletic  events  and  in  confer- 
ences of  students  from  throughout  the 
world.  We  have  placed  them  in  the  serv- 
ice of  humanity  in  the  VISTA  program 
and  in  many  other  programs  designed  to 
lift  up  those  who  are  downtrodden  in 
this  Nation.  We  have  made  them  citi- 
zens Insofar  as  their  responsibilities  are 
concerned,  but  we  have  refused  them  the 
basic  right  of  citizenship,  the  right  to 
vote.  So  I  hope  that  the  wise  provisions 
presently  contained  in  H.R.  4644  and  in 
the  measure  passed  by  the  other  body 
will  be  continued  in  the  measure  that  ul- 
timately will  pass  this  body. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Some  of  us 
were  wondering  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  there  was  any 
connection  between  the  18-year  voting 
requirement  in  the  State  of  Georgia  and 
the  high  quality  of  leadership  which  the 
gentleman's  State  enjoys  in  this  body. 
Mr.  WELTNER.  I  Shall  disqualify 
myself  in  answering  that  question.  But 
I  would  say  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  that  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  electorate  of  my  State, 
and  I  trust  that  feeling  Is  mutual.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Grtoer]. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  express  my  support  for  the  bill  now 
before  us. 

This  bill  does  not  represent  a  sharp 
break  from  past  traditions;  rather,  it 
represents  a  return  to  the  principles 
which  were  promised  even  before  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  and  which 
were  assured  by  those  wise  statesmen 
who  drafted  the  Constitution  and  se- 
cured its  ratification.  We  perhaps  tend 
to  forget  that  for  almost  three-quarters 
of  a  century  the  residents  of  the  District 
had  home  rule,  and  that  what  we  will  do 
today  is  to  restore,  not  to  innovate. 

There  are  necessarily  many  provisions 
in  a  charter  act.  This  bill  before  us  is 
a  long  bill,  which  I  have  reviewed  with 
care.  It  contains,  I  think,  the  necessary 
elements  of  a  good  municipal  charter; 
at  the  same  time,  it  also  contains  the 
necessary  precautionary  provisions 
which  adequately  guarantee  that  the 
interests  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent  in 
Its  Capital  City  will  be  both  protected 
and.  Indeed,  fostered. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  bill  on 
which  I  should  like  to  comment.  Sug- 
gestions have  been  made,  particularly, 
I  thirik.  by  the  employees  of  the  school 
board,  that  in  some  way  the  bill  is  in- 
adequate in  protecting  teachers'  rights. 
If  this  were  so.  it  should  be  amended;  but 
I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
bill  carefully  with  this  problem  in  mind, 
and  I  find  that  It  is  not  so.  The  rights 
of  employees  of  the  present  District  Gov- 
ernment are  fully  secured. 

In  section  402,  the  bill  expressly  pro- 
vides, in  subparagraph  (4),  that  all  per- 
sonnel legislation  now  in  force,  includ- 
ing legislation  relating  to  appointments, 
promotions,  tenure,  residence,  discipline. 
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separation,  pay,  unemplosmient  compen- 
sation, health,  disability,  death  benefits, 
leave,  retirement,  Insurance,  and  veter- 
ans' preference — and  all  of  these  are  spe- 
cifically mentioned  in  the  bill — contirxue 
to  be  applicable.  In  the  same  section  it  is 
also  provided  that  any  District  govern- 
ment merit  system  or  systems  which  may 
be  established  must  provide,  and  I  quote, 
"equal  or  equivalent"  coverage,  and  in- 
deed may  provide  for  continued  par- 
ticipation in  all  or  part  of  the  Federal 
civil  service  system.  And  it  is  made 
equally  clear  that  the  same  rules  apply  to 
the  employees  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  that 
the  provisions  in  the  bill  before  us  are 
even  stronger  than  those  contained  in  the 
bill  originally  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  administration.  In  that  bill,  the 
requirement  was  that  any  District  merit 
system  or  systems  would  have  to  provide, 
and  I  quote,  "similar  and  comparable" 
protections  to  those  which  the  employees 
of  the  District  now  enjoy.  In  the  Senate 
these  words  were  changed  from  "similar 
and  comparable"  to  the  present  lan- 
guage, "equal  and  equivalent." 

As  I  have  already  said,  if  I  were  not 
persuaded  that  employees  were  ade- 
quately guaranteed  the  rights  which 
they  have  won  from  Congress  through 
the  years,  I  would  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  to  guarantee  them  those 
rights.  I  am  perfectly  persuaded,  how- 
ever, by  a  careful  study  of  the  provisions 
in  this  bill  and  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  in  it  from  the  original  admin- 
istration proposal  that  District  em- 
ployees need  have  no  fear  that  their 
hard-won  rights  and  privileges  are  in 
any  way  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  McClory], 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonim  is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
cotmt.  [After  counting.]  Eighty-six 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  3331 

Adams 

Anderson,  111. 
Andrews. 

George  W. 
Aspinall 
Ayres 

Blatnik  Johnson,  Okla.  Scott 

Bolton  Jones.  Ala.  Smith.  Calif. 

Bonner  Landrum  Staltjaum 

Callan  Leggett  Steed 

Clark  Long.  Md.  Teague,  Tex. 

Colmer  McEwen  Thomas 

Daddarlo  Martin.  Nebr.      Toll 

Fisher  Miller  Watson 

Frellnghuysen  Mlzo  Vi'lUlams  - 

Goodell  Moorhead  Wilson, 

Griffiths  Moss  Charles  H. 

Hansen.  Wash.  Pickle  Wright 

Hardy  Powell 

Accordingly,  the  Committe'?  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Keogh,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  4644.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  374  Members  responded  to 


Harris 

Redlln 

Hubert 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Holifleld 

Rogers,  Fla 

Hosmer 

Ronan 

Irwin 

Roncallo 

Jarrnan 

Scheuer 

their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submit- 
ted herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees 
to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  home  rule  legislation 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  And  may 
I  say  that  from  my  examination  of  the 
various  bills,  I  prefer  H.R.  11218  which  Is 
referred  to  as  the  bipartisan  bill.  How- 
ever, I  would  not  want  to  suggest  in  this 
behalf  that  this  measure  might  not  have 
some  defects  or  that  I  will  not  support 
some  amendments  to  this  bill  that  may  be 
offered.  My  experience  is  that  all  legis- 
lation, however  carefully  prepared  and 
thoughtfully  developed,  requires  clarifi- 
cation or  revision.  It  is  primarily  the 
principle  of  home  rule  to  which  I  will 
address  myself.  This  principle  of  local, 
representative  self-government  is  one 
which  is  basic  in  my  political  beliefs. 

The  question  occurred  to  me  in  the 
first  instance  that  perhaps  the  situation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  different 
from  that  in  any  other  city  or  commu- 
nity in  the  Nation.  Indeed,  it  is  dlflfer- 
ent  in  one  respect  because  this  Capital 
City  is  one  in  which  the  entire  Nation 
has  a  special  interest  and  in  which  the 
Congress  has  a  particular  and  a  consti- 
tutional responsibility. 

But  in  other  respects  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington is  similar  to  any  other  large  or 
small  city  in  our  Nation.  It  has  the  same 
requirements  for  water,  sewer,  streets, 
fire,  and  police  protection,  garbage  dis- 
posal, and  all  of  the  multitudinous  mu- 
nicipal functions  which  must  be  carried 
on  by  responsible,  local  governmental 
units. 

Since  the  Constitution,  under  article 
I,  section  8,  imposes  the  exclusive  legis- 
lative responsibility  in  the  Congress,  I 
was  of  the  original  opinion  that  only  the 
Congress  could  handle  these  essentially 
municipal  obligations.  However,  the 
constitutional  requirement  obviously  does 
not  mean  that  the  Congress  must  sit  as 
city  council  and  that  every  detailed  ordi- 
nance and  regulation  of  our  municipal 
government  must  be  reviewed  and  passed 
upon  by  the  535  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  noted  that  in  1802  during  the 
administration  of  President  JefiEerson, 
home  rule  was  authorized  for  the  city  of 
Washington  with  the  mayor  appointed 
by  the  President  and  the  city  council 
of  11  members  elected  by  the  people.  In 
the  year  1812  imder  President  Madison 
the  mayor  became  an  elective  ofBce  pur- 
suant to  a  provision  that  the  city  coun- 
cil should  name  the  mayor  from  among 
the  council  members.  Then  In  1820  leg- 
islation was  enacted  to  provide  for  the 
election  by  the  people  of  the  mayor  and 

the  city  council.  Accordingly,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  representative  self-government 
among  the  cherished  rights  of  our  young 
and  free  Nation,  the  city  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  had  an  elected  city  administration 
to  govern  its  mimicipal  affairs.  This 
form  of  government  continued  until  1871 
when  it  was  replaced  by  an  appointed 
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three-man  commission.  This  was  a  tem- 
porary enactment  at  first.  Later,  a  com- 
parable system  was  made  permanent. 

My  information  is  that  some  of  the 
elected  officials  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton did  not  perform  their  jobs  with  any 
great  distinction.  Whether  this  was  en- 
tirely the  fault  of  the  city  administra- 
tions of  those  days  or  whether  the  Con- 
gress itself  must  bear  some  responsibil- 
ity for  what  occurred,  the  fact  remains 
that  there  is  little  in  the  earlier  history 
which  commends  that  arrangement  for 
us  today. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  little  that 
commends  the  existing  system  under 
which  committees  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  are  bogged  down  with  detailed 
problems  of  the  local  city  government 
with  little  opportimity  for  the  citizens  of 
the  city  to  utilize  their  time  and  talents 
for  self-goverrunent.  With  grave  na- 
tional and  international  problems  beset- 
ting this  Congress,  it  seems  most  unwise 
to  devote  2  full  days  per  month  as  Dis- 
trict days  in  order  that  we  may  sit.  in 
effect,  as  city  council  for  Washington. 

D.C. 

The  issue  Is  twofold.  In  my  opinion. 
There  is  the  practical  side  of  the  issue 
which  suggests  that  a  responsible,  locally 
elected  municipal  government  could  per- 
form the  job  of  managing  this  city's  af- 
fairs better  than  the  Congress  and  could 
relieve  the  Congress  of  this  detailed  re- 
sponsibility, thus  releasing  the  Members 
for  greater  public  tasks.  Then  there  Is 
the  philosophical  and  very  fundamental 
issue  of  representative  self-government 
which  has  guided  my  political  thinking 
throughout  my  career. 

I  note  that  many  Republicans  are  sup- 
porting a  home  nile  bill.    It  appears  also 
that  during  the  two  Eisenhower  admin- 
istrations a  home  rule  bill  passed  the 
U.S.    Senate   on   three   different   occa- 
sions— on  June  29,  1955;  again  on  Au- 
gust 6.  1958;  and  on  August  15,  1959. 
My  colleague,  the  Republican  leader  In 
the  other  body.  Senator  Dirksen,  voted 
for  the  home  rule  bill  when  it  passed  the 
Senate  this  year,  as  did  a  majority  of  the 
Republicans  In  that  body.     Home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  was  advo- 
cated by  former  President  Elsenhower 
and  Is  supported  today  by  Republican 
District    Chairman    of   the   District   of 
Columbia,  Carl  Shipley,  who  testified  in 
support  of  the  home  rule  bill  In  the  Sen- 
ate as  well  as  In  the  House,  and  who  has 
communicated  to  me  In  behalf  of  such 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  with  me  is 
clear.  Functions  of  government  should 
be  performed  at  the  lowest  level  of  gov- 
ernment possible.  To  manage  the  local 
affairs  of  Washington  at  the  highest 
level— namely,  the  National  Govern- 
ment— Is  Inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  Party  to  which  I  sub- 
scribe and  of  our  American  system 
which  I  revere. 

During  the  time  that  the  Congress  is 
In  session,  I  live  just  a  few  blocks  from 
the  Capitol  where  this  issue  is  being  de- 
bated. I  think  I  know  something  about 
the  management  of  the  municipal  affairs 
of  this  city.  I  am  confident  that  a  local- 
ly elected,  representative  municipal  gov- 
ernment can  do  the  job  better  and  can 


do  it  In  a  manner  entirely  consistent 
with  our  constitutional  system.  I  am 
fortified  In  this  beUef  by  the  knowledge 
that  In  the  bill  before  us  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  can  override  any 
objectionable  actions  which  the  pro- 
posed municipal  government  might  take 
and  by  the  further  knowledge  that  the 
authority  which  would  be  vested  by  the 
home  rule  bill  can  be  revised  and,  for 
this  matter,  the  entire  authority  can  be 
withdrawn  If  abused  or  completely  mis- 
directed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  the  time 
has  come  for  this  home  rule  measure  to 
be  enacted  and  I  am  proud  to  give  it  my 
support. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mt.  chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill]. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  added  confusion  to 
an  already  confusing  situation  by  not 
even  knowing  what  bill  we  are  talking 
about  when  various  Members  of  the 
House  take  the  well  to  discuss  the  pend- 
ing legislation.  I  think  it  may  be  very 
well  to  pause  for  just  a  moment  In  this 
argument  we  are  having  as  to  how  to 
write  this  prescription  for  this  alleged 
Illness,  and  see  If  we  cannot  possibly 
agree  on  the  diagnosis  for  the  patient. 

I  said  during  the  committee  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation  that  I  felt  the 
areas  of  agreement  on  this  particular 
problem  were  far  greater  than  the  areas 
of  disagreement.  Therefore  I  think  we 
should  just  pause  for  a  moment  and  try 
to  bring  this  whole  matter  into  its  proper 
perspective  and  see  if  we  cannot  de- 
termine what  we  are  actually  talking 
about. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Judge 
Smith,  on  yesterday  referred  to  this  nlce- 
soimding  phrase  known  as  home  rule. 
Now,  what  does  home  rule  mean?  What 
do  we  mean  when  we  say  home  rule?  Do 
we  mean  the  right  to  vote;  self-govern- 
ment; representative  government;  a 
voice  In  local  affairs;  objection  to  tax- 
ation without  representation?  These 
are  basic  Inalienable  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  We  all  agree  that  they  are 
desirable  objectives.  There  is  no  argu- 
ment about  that.  We  do  not  need  to 
choose  up  sides  here  at  all  to  shov;  that 
one  group  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Is  more  pro- American  or  more  pro- 
basic  American  rights  than  some  other 


group. 

I  sent  to  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  today  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Sunday  Star  of  September  26, 
which  predicted  that  the  first  words  ut- 
tered In  this  debate  were  going  to  be  on 
the  argument  about  these  basic.  Inalien- 
able American  rights.  Yet  we  are  being 
called  upon  here  today  to  use  this  bill,  or 
whatever  bill  Is  pending,  as  a  yardstick  to 
measure  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  for 
or  against  self-government.  Now,  I  think 
it  Is  imfair  to  draw  an  inference  from 
Members  voting  for  or  against  this  bill 
as  indicating  that  they  are  for  or  against 
these  basic,  inalienable  American  rights. 
We  may  as  well  face  it.  This  is  one  of  the 
main  political  difficulties  with  this  legis- 
lation. Many  Members  of  the  House 
have  told  me,  not  only  on  this  legislation, 
but  as  far  back  as  the  86th  Congress 
when  the  matter  was  pending  here  on  a 


discharge  petition,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  them  to  refuse  to  sign  a  dis- 
charge  petition  and  have  it  Inferred  back 
home  that  they  are  against  self-govern- 
ment. It  is  far  better  to  sign  the  dis- 
charge  petition  and  vote  for  any  kind  of 
alleged  home  rule  bill,  they  complained, 
than  it  is  to  have  go  back  home  and  ex- 
plain  why  they  voted  against  it. 

You  have  heard  of  the  Lou  Harris 
poll  that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  that  other  day,  pointing  out  that  by 
a  margin  of  6  to  1  the  American  people 
were  for  self-government  for  the  people 
of  Washington.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
margin  was  not  far  greater.  I  do  not 
know  why  they  did  not  have  In  the  same 
poll  the  question  of  whether  or  not  you 
were  for  motherhood,  the  flag,  and  your 
country,  because  it  would  mean  the  same 
thing.  All  of  us  are  for  the  maximum 
amount  of  self-goverimient  for  all  of  our 
people. 

You  have  heard  the  poll  or  the  ref- 
erendvun  here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia referred  to,  which  indicated  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Colimibia  are  for  home 
rule. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
transient  residents.  They  do  not  have 
their  grassroots  here.  They  could  pick 
up  and  leave  if  things  did  not  go  as  the? 
wished.  Also,  they  were  aware  of  the 
type  of  government  that  existed  here  be- 
fore they  ever  came  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  one  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  more  con- 
cerned about  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  their  hopes,  their  dreams,  their 
aspirations,  than  is  the  Member  who  Is 
now  occupying  this  well.  I  know  thou- 
sands of  them.  I  have  worked  with  them. 
I  have  them  as  my  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  many  of  them  have  relatives  who  live 
in  my  district.  No  Member  of  this  House 
has  taken  this  well  more  often  in  the  last 
13  years,  pleading  In  behalf  of  legislation 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  m- 
trict  of  Columbia,  than  the  Member  vibo 
now  occupies  the  well  of  the  House. 

So  I  do  not  need  to  worry  about  which 
side  I  am  placed.  In  regard  to  being  con- 
cerned about  the  Interests  of  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Chat- 
man,  I  wUl  say  this  about  the  majom 
of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  have  a  vested  Interest  here,  who  have 
an  economic  stake  or  perhaps  a  business 
interest  here,  who  may  have  been  lifeloW 
residents  here,  who  belong  to  citizens  as- 
sociations and  take  part  in  other  com- 
munity activities;  that  the  overwhelmlni 
majority  of  those  people  do  not  wait 
the  present  form  of  government  changed 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  is  another  problem,  a  politics. 
problem.  In  this  legislation;  and  thatL' 
the  question  of  civil  rights.  There  have 
been  charges  made,  not  here  on  tee 
floor  of  the  House  during  this  debate 
but  on  many  occasions  elsewhere,  tbs- 
If  you  oppose  these  pending  bills,  ori 
you  vote  against  these  pending  biBJ 
then  you  are  against  civil  rights— if  7°^ 
are  opposed  to  this  so-called  home  rule. 
then  you  are  anti-Negro.  That  charg? 
has  been  made  time  and  time  again. 


Well,  there  have  been  people  who  have 
spoken  here  against  a  change  in  the  form 
of  government  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
long  before  there  was  a  change  In  the 
racial  balance.  We  heard  a  quotation 
[he  other  day  from  a  former  Senator 
from  Ohio,  the  former  Mr.  Republican, 
Senator  Taft,  which  indicated,  it  was 
said,  that  he  was  for  home  rule.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
WnnENER]  read  excerpts  from  a  speech 
by  Senator  Taft's  father,  former  Justice 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  made  back 
In  1911  when  he  spoke  of  the  evils  and  the 
wrongs  inherent  in  turning  over  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
the  people  living  within  its  jurisdiction, 

I  am  beginning  to  wonder  if  this  shoe 
is  not  actually  on  the  other  foot,  so  far 
as  these  civil  rights  charges  are  con- 
cerned. For  example,  the  other  day  a 
very  fine  outstanding  Member  of  this 
body,  whom  I  admire  and  respect,  and 
who  is  chairman  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant subcommittees  of  this  House, 
asked  me  when  I  thought  the  final  vote 
would  come  on  this  legislation,  because 
he  had  a  very  Important  meeting  that 
he  had  to  attend  back  in  his  district.  I 
suspect  that  he  might  not  vote  as  I  would 
on  this  particular  bill,  and  I  said,  "Why 
don't  you  stay  away?  You  don't  have 
to  get  back  tomorrow." 

Then  he  told  me  in  all  seriousness: 

My  state  has  been  redistrlcted,  some  new 
MiTltory  has  been  added  to  my  congressional 
district,  which  is  largely  Negro,  and  the 
Negroes  in  my  congressional  district  want  me 
to  vote  for  this  home  rule  bill. 

He  did  not  tell  me  that  these  Negroes 
knew  what  was  In  the  bill,  or  which 
home  rule  bill  they  were  talking  about. 
And  he  said  this  without  shame  or  em- 
barrassment. He  was  merely  indicating 
that  here  was  a  practical  political  prob- 
lem with  which  he  was  confronted. 
How  many  Members  of  the  House  feel 
the  same  way,  that  they  might  be  charged 
with  voting  anti-Negro  if  they  voted 
against  any  home  rule  legislation?  I  be- 
lieve it  is  just  as  bad,  just  as  wrong,  to 
vote  for  this  legislation  for  such  a  rea- 
son as  this,  as  it  is  to  vote  against  the 
legislation  because  there  have  been  built 
up  certain  burning  points  about  civil 
rights,  such  as  the  fear  that  some  Negro 
may  be  elected  to  ofiBce  here  in  Wash- 
ington. Are  we  doing  something  here 
similar  to  the  pot  calling  the  kettle 
black? 

In  any  event,  I  believe  that  this  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Star 
and  which  I  sent  to  all  Members  of  the 
House  this  morning  would  be  a  good 
answer  to  send  to  your  constituents,  if 
you  want  a  brief,  simple  explanation  of 
how  and  why  you  could  vote  against  this 
bill  without  being  charged  with  being 
anti-self-government  or  being  charged 
'"Ith  being  anticivil  rights  or  anti-Negro, 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  agree  that 
'■e  are  all  in  favor  of  the  maximum 
amount  of  self-government  for  all  of  our 
P€ople.  The  question  Is — and  this  is 
'^here  the  main  area  of  honest  disagree- 
ment comes  In — How  can  we  provide  the 
maximum  amount  of  self-government 
Jor  the  people  living  within  the  bound- 


aries of  the  District  of  Colimibia  and  at 
the  same  time  protect  the  interests  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  195  million  other  American 
citizens?  We  cannot  ignore  that  fact, 
nor  the  fact  that  this  is  the  Nation's 
Capital.  There  Is  a  different,  much  dif- 
ferent, situation  in  this  city  than  In  any 
other  conmiunity  in  these  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proponents  of  these 
many  bills  pending  before  us  agree  that 
this  is  the  Nation's  Capital  and  that 
there  is  a  Federal  responsibility  and 
that  there  is  a  national  interest.  But, 
do  you  know  how  they  propose  to  dis- 
charge that  national  interest  and  re- 
sponsibility? By  simply  permitting  the 
people  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  tax 
the  Federal  buildings,  by  merely  turn- 
ing over  the  Federal  interest  to  the 
people  living  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  in  that  way  discharging  the  Federal 
responsibility. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Let  me 
finish  my  statement  and  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  recent  state- 
ments made  by  Attorney  General  Katzen- 
bach  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
there  are  serious,  grave  constitutional 
questions  involved.  I  am  not  going  to 
recite  article  1,  section  8  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  committee 
again.  All  of  you  have  heard  It  and  have 
read  It  many  times.  I  am  not  going  to 
argue  as  to  the  meaning  of  those  words, 
because,  goodness  knows,  almost  daily  we 
find  a  new  interpretation,  a  new  mean- 
ing, ascribed  to  these  simple  words  as 
contained  in  the  Constitution.  But  I  be- 
lieve any  student  of  history  will  recog- 
nize, and  every  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  admit,  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  when  they  wrote  the 
Constitution  were  concerned  about  our 
Nation's  Capital.  They  meant  for  the 
situation  here  in  Washington  to  be 
treated  differently  than  that  In  any  other 
community  In  this  country.  They  felt 
that  the  interest  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  this  Nation  should 
be  paramount  insofar  as  the  Nation's 
Capital  is  concerned.  They  felt  that  the 
same  authority  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  all  of  the  people  should  pre- 
vail over  this  Nation's  Capital,  and  these 
words  are  right  in  the  same  paragraph 
in  the  Constitution,  the  same  authority 
that  the  Federal  Goverrmient  has  over 
forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  and  dock- 
yards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  until  this  day  the  con- 
cept that  the  interests  and  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Federal  Government  are 
paramount  in  those  Federal  areas  has 
never  been  questioned. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  even  If  It  were  not 
for  the  constitutional  question  Involved 
here,  and  In  the  absence  of  any  state- 
ment found  In  the  Constitution,  all  of 
us  know  that  American  tourists  come 
here  by  the  millions  every  year  and  have 
a  feeling  of  pride  and  possession  toward 
this  city. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  hesitate  before  it  puts  the  interest 
of  760,000  people,  most  of  whom  are 
transient  people,  above  the  interest  of  the 
other  195  million  people  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  McMillan,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  7  million  students  who  came  to  this 
Nation's  Capital  every  year,  before  they 
leave  home,  are  taught  that  this  Is  a 
Federal  city,  and  that  they  come  here  to 
see  their  own  Capitol  at  the  Federal  city? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  There  is 
no  question  about  that.  In  fact,  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  has  put  out  a  publica- 
tion which  points  out  the  fact  that  this 
is  our  Federal  city.  That  reference  is 
distributed  throughout  the  school  sys- 
tems of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield  further,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
since  he  has  been  a  very  good  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  past  18  years,  whether  at 
any  of  the  committee  meetings  he  has 
heard  civil  rights  or  race  questions  dis- 
cussed by  that  committee? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The 
question  of  race  and  of  civil  rights  has 
never  been  discussed  at  any  deliberation 
or  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  There  are  enough 
other  problems  involved  which  confront 
the  District  of  Columbia  without  getting 
into  the  question  of  race  and  civil  rights. 

Mr.  McMHiLAN.  And,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  as  chairman  of 
that  committee  I  would  not  permit  such 
a  question  to  come  up.  It  belongs  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  I  would 
not  let  It  be  discussed  at  any  time  by  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  Is  not  only  the  Capital 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  the  Capital  of 
the  world,  which  is  at  present  a  very 
sensitive  and  troubled  world.  We  have 
many  activities  here,  we  have  himdreds 
of  diplomats,  thousands  of  foreign  visi- 
tors. Do  we  want  to  have  these  people 
subjected  to  what  might  be  the  whims  of 
some  local  political  machine  in  the  field 
of  law  enforcement? 

We  have  many,  many  national  cere- 
monies here.  I  do  not  have  to  mention 
the  Inaugural  parade  and  the  other  in- 
augural ceremonies,  and  many  other 
solemn  affairs  which  may  conflict  with 
local  laws  and  local  Ideas  of  how  this 
city  should  be  operated. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  pro- 
tection of  the  Members  of  Congress. 
This  was  brought  up  by  a  Member  of 
Congress  yesterday,  when  he  referred  to 
emotions.  We  do  not  have  to  refer  to 
the  recent  threats  which  were  made  of 
riot  if  we  do  not  enact  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  I  realize  there 
is  some  danger  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress may  be  subjected  to  harm.  We 
could  go  back  to  1783,  when  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  forced  out  of  Phil- 
adelphia because  of  a  mutinous  group  of 
revolutionary  soldiers  over  the  matter  of 
back  pay.    The  proponents  of  some  of 
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this  legislation  admit  to  an  oversight  in 
this  regard,  and  propose  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  take  over  the  local  police  force 
in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  What 
police  force?  What  type  of  police  force 
would  be  taken  over  at  the  time  the 
President  considered  an  emergency  to 
exist,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  take 
it  over? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  this  atmosphere  of  vio- 
lence and  riots  and  threats  of  riots, 
there  is  challenge  to  law  and  order, 
charges  of  police  brutality,  and  counter- 
charges. Do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  extremely  wise,  in  this  volatile 
situation,  just  to  pause  for  a  moment  and 
take  it  easy  in  acting  on  this  legislation 
until  the  whole  matter  can  be  more 
clearly  explored  and  grave  questions 
fiuiswered,  because  this  is  the  Nation's 
Capital  we  are  talking  about?  I  do  not 
think  we  should  act  in  haste  at  this  time. 
Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CHELP.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  Sunday  Star  editorial  of 
September  26,  1965.  and  that  he  had 
mailed  copies  or  reproductions  of  it  to 
all  of  the  Members  of  the  House.  This 
was  a  splendid  article  and  I  sincerely 
trust  that  all  will  take  the  few  moments 
necessary  to  read  it.  The  following  ex- 
cerpts are  most  enlightening  and  with 
the  able  and  distinguished  gentleman's 
permission.  I  would  like  to  quote  this 
for  the  Record: 

As  recently  as  a  week  ago,  home  rule  lead- 
ers unanimously  agreed  that  the  single 
crucial  feature  of  the  administration  bill  was 
Its  automatic  financing  provision,  assuring 
a  reasonable  annual  Federal  payment  from 
Congress  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
delegating  a  remarkable  degree  of  local  con- 
trol over  the  city  budget.  In  the  flurry  of 
head  counting,  however,  the  House  man- 
agers decided  this  "indispensable"  provision 
might  not  be  salable.  So  it  was  bartered 
away  for  votes.  •  •  •  And  what  Is  being 
said  of  this  now?  Well,  some  of  the 
apologists  are  saying  that  this  was  Just  too 
bad.  really,  but  that  Congress  will  Just  have 
to  realize'  that  It  can't  meddle  In  the  city 
budget. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  wants  to  help  me  em- 
phasize that,  but  the  reason  I  spent  $850 
to  have  it  printed  was  so  that  I  would 
not  have  to  take  the  time  to  read  it  here. 

Mr.  CHELF.  The  gentleman  did  not 
send  it  to  me.  I  cut  it  out  myself.  I 
am  reading  from  the  original  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  at  least  these 
thoughts  should  be  lodged  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  all  to  see  for  all 
time.  For  instance,  the  editorial  goes  on 
to  say  this: 

The  President  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
represent  home  rule  as  a  racial  issue,  and 
he  obvtouslv  hopes,  through  the  passage  of 
some  kind  of  bill,  to  carve  one  more  notch 
on  his  civil  rights  gun. 

And  this  cogent  and  refreshing  handi- 
work of  the  Star  editor  winds  up  saying 


that  this  so-called  home  rule  bill  will  not 
do  what  it  is  intended  to  do — it  says:  "it 
will  be  chaos"  for  this  city. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  That  is 
exactly  correct.  I  hope  every  Member 
will  read  that  editorial.  That  is  enough 
reason  to  justify  a  vote  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  CHELF.  And  may  I  add  one  thing 
more  and  then  I  will  be  through,  so  help 
me.  I  have  not  spoken  on  this  legisla- 
tion and  I  will  ask  that  you  be  given  a 
couple  of  minutes  more  on  account  of 
me.  A  Washington  Post  editorial  said 
last  Friday  and  I  quote : 

Effective  control  of  its  own  budget  by  the 
city  of  Washington  is  the  very  essence  of 
home  rule. 

In  light  of  this  statement  I  cannot 
help  but  believe  that  this  great  liberal 
newspaper  unwittingly  agrees  with  the 
thinking  of  the  more  conservative  Star 
newspaper.  The  home  rule  boys  have 
a  bear  by  the  tail  and  truly  carmot  turn 
him  loose.  Especially  since  that  bear, 
in  the  form  of  the  Multer  substitute,  has 
turned  on  them — leaving  them  "in  the 
middle  of  a  bad  fix." 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  regardless  of  the  problems 
involved  by  virtue  of  this  being  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  there  are  many  alterna- 
tive proE>osals  which  would  provide  self- 
government  for  the  people  living  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  which  would 
avoid  the  conflicts  with  the  Federal  in- 
terest. These  alternatives  should  be  pre- 
ferred if  self-government  is  what  is  sin- 
cerely desired  rather  than  a  lust  on  the 
part  of  some  people  to  rule  and  control 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

First  of  all,  the  23d  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  gave 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  right  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  This  was  a  far  greater 
achievement  for  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  than  any  subsequent 
proposed  home  rule  bill.  The  irony  of  it 
is  that  the  proponents  of  home  rule  were 
not  in  the  forefront  of  our  fight  to  ob- 
tain approval  of  the  23d  amendment. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  even  advo- 
cating control  of  Washington  as  being 
more  desirable  than  the  right  to  vote  for 
President  and  Vice  President. 

There  is  another  proposal  to  amend 
the  Constitution  now  pending  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and,  in  fact, 
it  has  been  pending  for  many,  many 
years.  This  proposal  would  give  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia  a  full  vot- 
ing representation  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Many  organizations  in 
the  District  of  Coliunbia,  including  the 
Washington  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Washington  Star  newspaper,  have  stated 
over  and  over  again  that  the  only  way 
the  people  in  Washington  can  have  full 
self-government  is  to  have  the  same  type 
of  representation  and  voice  in  the  Con- 
gress as  all  other  American  citizens. 
While  this  would  require  a  constitutional 
amendment  it  would  not  conflict  in  any 
way  whatsoever  with  the  interest  or  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

It  is  amazing  indeed  that  the  bleeding- 
heart  proponents  of  the  alleged  home 
rule  bill  do  not  insist  that  this  basic  right 
of  all  American  citizens  be  obtained  for 


the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Amer- 
ican colonists  rebelling  against  the  Crown 
and  the  interesting  thing  was  that  they 
were  rebelling  against  lack  of  representa- 
tion in  the  Parliament  rather  than  for 
local  self-goverrunent. 

The  greatest  amount  of  our  tax  dollar 
is  taken  from  us  as  a  result  of  the  actions 
of  Congress,  and  more  control  of  our 
daily  lives  is  being  increasingly  exercised 
by  the  Federal  Government.    Therefore, 
it   is  positively  amazing  that  national 
representation  is  not  the  first  and  fore- 
most  thing    the   so-called  self-govern- 
ment advocates  demand.    Another  pro- 
posal is  for  an  elected  school  board  for 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
I  was  rather  surprised  yesterday  to  hear 
one  of  the  leading  proponents  of  home 
rule  for  Washington  make  the  charge 
that  the  opponents  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation were  opposed  to  an  elected  school 
board  for  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.     We  have  stated  time  and 
time  and  time  again  that  here  was  an  ex- 
cellent way  in  which  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  could  have  com- 
plete control  of  a  local  matter  without 
any  conflict  with  the  Federal  interest. 
I  had,  in  fact,  sponsored  a  bill  providing 
for  a  separate  school  board  but  regard- 
less of  how  many  times  we  say  we  are  for 
this  type  of  local  self-government  the 
proponents  of  the  pending  legislation 
turn  a  deaf  ear  and  actually  display  ig- 
norance of  what  is  actually  going  on  con- 
cerning the  other  alternatives  and  pro- 
posals.   An  elected  school  board  would 
be  an  important  first  step  because  in 
most  communities  of  the  United  States 
management  of  the  school  system  takes 
up  half  of  the  local  budget  and  more  than 
half  of  the  local  concern. 

Another  alternative  which  has  been 
offered  by  many  witnesses  before  our 
Committee  is  to  leave  the  present  form 
of  goverrmient  the  same  as  it  is  but  per- 
mit the  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  elect  one  or  two  or  three  additional 
Commissioners.  This  proposal  would 
nrovide  a  measure  of  self-government  for 
the  people  living  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  yet  not  con- 
flict with  the  interest  and  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  Committee  provided  for  retro- 
cession to  the  State  of  Maryland  of  85 
percent  of  the  existing  land  area.  Un- 
fortimately,  some  of  the  officials  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  have  expressed  oppo- 
sition to  this  proposal.  But  there  is  no 
question  but  what  this  would  give  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  more 
self-government,  more  home  rule,  and 
more  national  representation  than  the 
bill  we  are  considering  today.  There  is 
no  question  about  the  constitutionality 
of  such  a  proposal  and  there  is  historic 
precedent  for  it  since  the  county  of  Ar- 
lington and  the  city  of  Alexandria  t 
Virginia  were  originally  a  part  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  were  retrocedec 
in  1864. 

Another  alternative  would  be  to  pro- 
vide full  local  self-government  for  the 
85  percent  of  the  land  area  which  was 
proposed  In  the  District  of  Columbia  bu 
that  is  outside  of  the  original  Federa* 


city.  The  net  effect  of  this  would  be  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton to  the  boundaries  of  this  original 
city  as  laid  out  by  Pierre  L'Enfant  and 
George  Washington  in  1790,  and  which 
was  the  actual  size  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington until  1874.  I  realize  this  is  diffi- 
cult for  some  Members  to  comprehend, 
but  the  reason  I  propose  it  as  a  better 
alternative  is  the  fact  that  it  would  still 
preserve  the  integrity  of  a  city  which 
would  still  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Congress  and  which  the  other  190  mil- 
lion Americans  could  call  thei;:  own.  At 
the  same  time  it  would  provide  a  full 
measure  of  self-government  for  the  other 
85  percent  of  the  land  area  without  a 
conflict  with  the  national  interest  or  a 
requirement  for  a  Federal  payment  or 
subsidy  in  order  to  survive. 

Then  there  is  the  provision  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
SisK] ,  which  is  a  part  of  the  bill  reported 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee. 
It  would  permit  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  conduct  a  referen- 
dum and  set  up  an  elected  charter  board 
to  draw  up  a  charter  outlining  the  type 
of  self-government  they  would  want. 
The  only  objections  I  can  see  to  this  pro- 
posal is  that  it  does  not  require  a  flnal 
approval  by  the  Congress  before  it  auto- 
matically goes  into  effect.  Later  on  dur- 
ing debate  I  propose  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  would  require  final  approval 
by  the  Congress  before  the  charter  gov- 
ernment would  go  into  effect. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  alternative 
proposals  and  there  are  many,  many 
others.  The  reasons  why  the  ones  I  have 
mentioned  are  better  is  that  the  empha- 
sis is  placed  on  self-government  of  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
not  on  rule  of  the  Nation's  Capital  by 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
There  is  an  important  difference,  and  I 
submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  primary 
interest  of  some  of  the  alleged  home  rule 
proponents  is  in  gaining  the  rule  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  for  a  political  clique 
rather  than  for  citizens  desire  to  govern 
themselves.  The  pending  bill,  however, 
or  combination  of  pending  bills,  known 
as  the  "compromise"  is  absolutely  the 
worst  imaginable  approach  that  we  could 
possibly  take  for  self-government.  It 
actually  gives  up  the  rights  and  interests 
of  Congress  and  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  turns  them 
over  "lock,  stock,  and  barrel"  to  the  peo- 
ple living  within  the  geographic  bound- 
aries. 

The  other  day  while  speaking  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  I  likened  this  situation 
to  that  of  King  Lear  after  he  gave  his 
kingdom  and  all  of  his  property  to  his 
eldest  daughters.  As  Shakespeare  re- 
lates it.  Lear  was  chided  by  his  jester 
who  told  him  he  became  a  weakling 
"Whence  thou  made  thy  daughters  thy 
mother,  gave  them  the  rod  and  lowered 
thy  breeches."  Then,  in  answer  to 
Lear's  question  "Think  you  me  to  be  a 
fool"?  the  jester  replied,  "All  thy  other 
titles  thou  hast  given  away;  that  thou 
was  born  with." 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation  say 
that  Congress  will  be  overseeing  the 
actions  of  the  proposed  City  Council  and 
that  we  retain  the  right  to  veto  their 


actions.  This  is  completely  untrue.  We 
provide  the  President  with  veto  power 
over  the  City  Council's  action.  The  Con- 
gress would  have  to  go  through  the 
process  of  enacting  legislation  to  reverse 
action  of  the  City  Council.  This  would 
require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  if  the  President  agreed  with 
the  original  action  of  the  City  Council. 
This  is  legislating  in  reverse  and  there 
may  be  many,  many  instances  when  It  is 
not  convenient  for  Congress  to  so  act. 
The  worst  thing,  however,  in  the  pending 
proposal  is  granting  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  power  to  tax  Fed- 
erally owned  property,  including  the 
Capitol  Building  and  the  White  House. 
The  proponents  state  that  this  is  not  a 
tax;  but  merely  a  formula  on  which  a 
payment  is  based.  How  silly  can  we  get? 
What  is  the  difference?  A  rose  by  any 
other  name  will  not  smell  any  sweeter. 

The  formula  in  the  proposed  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  same  tax  rate  or  method 
of  taxation  be  applied  to  Federal  prop- 
erty as  is  provided  for  private  property. 
At  any  time  the  proposed  City  Council 
wants  to  raise  additional  revenue  and 
increase  the  Federal  payment  all  they 
will  have  to  do  is  to  raise  the  tax  rate 
or  change  assessed  valuation.    The  only 
authority  we  retain  over  this  action  is 
the  right  to   determine  whether  their 
mathematical   calculations   are   correct 
and  whether  the  change  of  sissessment 
made  is  consistent  with  the  increased 
assessment   of    private    property.     The 
mere  fact  city  officials  are  required  to 
submit  this  request  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  does  not,  and  I  repeat 
for  emphasis,  does  not,  provide  the  pro- 
tection to  the  American  taxpayers  the 
proponents  attempt  to  make  us  believe 
it  does.    We  are  saying  in  the  bill  that 
the  City  Council  is  entitled  to  the  Fed- 
eral payment  based  on  a  formula  out- 
lined in  the  bill.    There  is  no  provision 
for  the  Congress  to  scrutinize  any  part 
of  the  District  of  Coliunbia  budget  so 
there  will  be  no  way  in  which  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  can  determine 
how  the  budget  could  be  cut.     It  will 
merely  place  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  the  position  of  reneging  on 
what  will  be  a  legal  and  moral  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  if  they  do  not 
meet  whatever  demands  the  City  Coimcil 
makes  on  them.    If  the  Appropriations 
Committee  attempts  one  small  cut  all 
sorts  of  chaos  will  arise  and  all  sorts 
of  charges  against  the  Congress  will  be 
heard  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  land. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  compare 
the  dilemma  we  are  creating  for  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  with  that  con- 
trol they  now  supposedly  exercise  over 
the  interest  payments  on  the  national 
debt.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
has  the  authority  to  appropriate  this 
money,  but  no  one  ever  heard  of  their 
refusing  to  appropriate  the  money,  or 
being  able  to  refuse  to  appropriate  it. 
There  are  many,  many  other  diffi- 
culties in  this  bill,  some  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned  and  others  will 
be  mentioned  later,  by  other  Members 
as  well  as  by  myself.  One  of  these 
which  has  not  been  mentioned  as  yet 
I  will  touch  upon  briefly.    It  is  the  ques- 


tion of  zoning.    While  this  is  a  matter 
over  which  other  communities  should 
have  control,  it  is  astonishing  to  me 
that  anyone  would  say  that  the  esthetic 
beauty  of  the  Nation's  Capital  isn't  one 
of  the  primary  matters  of  national  con- 
cern, particularly  in   view  of   the   in- 
creased interest  expressed  by  the  pres- 
ent administration,  including  the  First 
Lady.     A  recent  action  taken  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  asked  and  ob- 
tained from  Federal  courts  a  grant  of  a 
$750,000  scenic  air  easement  on  prop- 
erty on  the  northern  Virginia  bank  of 
the  Potomac  in  order  to  prevent  zoning 
voted  by  the  Fairfax  County  Board  of 
Supervisors.    I  can  cite  other  examples 
of  conflicts  between  the  Federal  interest 
and    local    jurisdictions    in    connection 
with  zoning  outside  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia boundaries  but  within  the  metro- 
politan  area  of  Washington.     One  of 
these   is   the  Mount   Vernon   overlook, 
which  not  long  ago  was  zoned  by  the 
Prince  Georges  County  Board  of  County 
Supei-visors  to  permit  construction  of, 
among  other  things,  a  sewage  plant,  and 
the  Congress  hastily  approved  legisla- 
tion permitting  acquisition  of  this  prop- 
erty by  the  Federal  Government  simply 
to  preserve  the  scenic  values.    Yet,  here 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  itself  we  are 
willing  to  turn  this  entire  matter  over 
to  a  political  organization  who  can  be 
subjected  to  attempted  flnancial  brib- 
ery as  well  as  political  pressure  to  deter- 
mine the  zoning  character  in  the  future 
Washington.    To  say  that  Congress  can 
and  will  reverse  this  action  by  legisla- 
tion is  ridiculous.    The  mere  assumption 
that  we  can  and  probably  may  have  to 
do  so  indicates  that  we  should  not  give  up 
the  zoning  to  start  with. 

Congress  could  very  well  be  out  of  ses- 
sion when  objectionable  zoning  is 
granted,  and  by  the  time  they  recon- 
vened and  got  around  to  legislating  in 
a  normal  manner  to  reverse  such  an 
action  several  million  dollars  of  expense 
might  have  been  incurred. 

Another  rather  amusing  example,  al- 
though not  as  important  as  many  others, 
is  how  there  has  been  total  lack  of  in- 
formation and  understanding  about  this 
pending  legislation.    During  the  consid- 
eration of  the  arts  and  humanities  bill 
just   recently   one   of   the    outstanding 
Members  of  this  House,  and  a  man  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  admiration 
and  respect  and  consider  a  close  friend, 
offered  an  amendment  which  would  des- 
ignate the  District  of  Columbia  Recrea- 
tion Board  as  "the  State  agency  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  carry  out  the 
arts  program  to  be  established  under  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities."    This     amendment     was 
promptly    adopted    unanimously,    and 
should  have  been,  because  it  was  proper 
for    the    Congress    to    designate    what 
agency  would  carry  out  the   program 
within  the  District  of  Columbia.    The 
interesting  thing  about  this  amendment, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  the  Member 
who  offered  it  had  signed  the  discharge 
petition  to  bring  this  so-called  home  rule 
bill  to  the   floor,   and   this  bill  would 
abolish  the  District  of  Columbia  Recrea- 
tion Board — ^the  very  agency  to  which 
his     amendment     referred.    Obviously 
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this  will  be  corrected  by  an  amendment 
to  the  pending  bill.  It  will  be  one  of 
the  dozens  of  amendments  that  are  going 
to  be  offered  in  an  attempt  to  make  a  silk 
purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear.  How  many 
hundreds  of  other  matters  are  there  of 
which  Congress  will  be  made  aware  later, 
in  which  there  will  be  grave  interest  and 
concern  expressed  only  after  we  have 
radically  changed  the  organizations  and 
made  any  corrections  almost  impossible? 
How  many  other  mistakes  created  by  this 
legislation  will  be  uncovered  later? 

I  intend  to  take  time  later  on  during 
the  debate  under  the  5 -minute  rule  in 
an  attempt  to  point  out  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties and  problems  in  the  bill  which 
may  not  be  pointed  out  by  other  Mem- 
bers, In  conclusion,  however,  I  would 
like  to  repeat  what  I  believe  is  the  num- 
ber one  objection  to  this  proposal,  which 
I  feel  has  not  been  emphasized  enough 
and  should  not  be  ignored  by  the  Mem- 
bers in  final  consideration  of  this  or  any 
other  alleged  home  rule  legislation.  I  am 
going  to  refer  to  it  again  as  it  was  stated 
so  well  in  a  letter  to  me  from  one  of  my 
constituents.  Incidentally.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  large  volume  of  mail  on  this 
subject  from  individuals  as  well  as  orga- 
nizations and  I  believe  I  have  a  fairly  ac- 
curate insight  not  only  into  how  indi- 
vidual citizens  feel  about  this  matter  but 
why  they  feel  as  they  do. 

The  one  particular  letter  I  am  now 
quoting  in  part,  brings  out  many  reasons 
why  the  writer  feels  that  there  would 
be  grave  problems  created  by  this  legis- 
lation, but  he  makes  two  principal  points. 
His  first  objection,  of  course,  is  to  the 
Federal  payment.  The  second,  and  the 
one  I  would  like  to  read  to  you  now,  is 
as  follows : 

My  second — and  primary — objection  arises 
from  a  conviction  that  Washington  belongs 
to  195  million  people  In  this  Nation,  not  a 
mere  fraction  of  them  who  happen  to  live 
within  its  borders. 

When  Americans  come  here,  they're  not 
vacationing  In  just  another  city.  New  York 
and  Chicago  are  more  entertaining;  Miami 
and  Phoenix  are  more  healthfvil;  Los  Angeles 
Is  more  glamorous. 

They  come  because  this  Is  the  city  that 
symbolizes  the  workability  and  the  great- 
ness of  representative  government.  They 
come  because  this  Is  the  city  whose 
streets  have  been  walked  by  36  Presidents. 
They  come  because  every  sidewalk  and  every 
building  rings  with  names  of  greatness:  La 
FoUette,  Taft.  Calhoun.  Clay.  Webster,  Mar- 
shall. Norrls,  and  a  hundred  others. 

Washington  visitors  come  to  stand  outside 
the  gates  of  the  Executive  Mansion — and  to 
wish  Its  occupant  well,  even  though  they  may 
have  voted  against  him.  And  that  Is  why 
they  come:  Not  to  visit  a  city,  but  to  ex- 
perience government. 

It  is  a  selfish  request,  to  ask  that  60  million 
American  families  be  denied  the  privilege  of 
governing   their   city,   their   Capital. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Bell]. 

Mr,  BELL,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  estab- 
lishing home  rule  for  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, Congress  has  a  special  duty  to  pro- 
vide local  citizens  with  the  best  possible 


opportunity  for  successful  self-govern- 
ment. 

A  unique  Federal-local  relationship 
exists  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
unique  relationship  will  pose  extraordi- 
nary problems  for  any  municipal  govern- 
ment in  the  District.  We  are  forewarned 
that  such  problems  exist,  and  must  there- 
fore provide  safeguards  against  their 
ruining  the  prospects  for  successful  home 
rule  government  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  long  been  an 
advocate  of  home  rule  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  However,  I  have  always 
felt  that  nonpartisan  election  of  the 
Mayor  and  the  City  Coimcil  is  vital  to 
the  type  of  city  government  recom- 
mended in  H.R.  4644.  Such  a  provision 
was  included  in  my  home  rule  bill  in- 
troduced back  in  May. 

I  want,  therefore,  to  make  It  clear  that 
at  the  appropriate  time  I  intend  to  offer 
or  support  an  amendment  to  this  legis- 
lation which  would  provide  nonpartisan 
election  for  the  Mayor  and  City  Coun- 
cil. The  District  delegate  to  Congress 
would  remain  partisan. 

In  my  opinion,  thr  most  important 
safeguard  that  Congress  can  provide  is 
nonpartisan  election  machinery  for  the 
new  District  government.  The  nonparti- 
san system  has  been  successfully  adopted 
in  cities,  large  and  small,  throughout  the 
country.  It  would  be  especially  effective 
in  dealing  with  the  municipal  problems 
affecting  District  home  rule  govern- 
ment. 

The  nonpartisan  municipal  election 
system  traces  its  origins  to  my  home 
State  of  California.  During  the  past  50 
years,  tliis  system  has  spread  through- 
out the  coimtry  as  an  answer  to  mu- 
nicipal ills  brought  on  by  the  evils  of 
local  "spoils"  politics.  The  nonpartisan 
municipal  movement  has  served  as  a 
model  for  good  government  In  city  halls 
from  coast  to  coast. 

It  has  opened  the  door  to  political 
participation  for  citizens  previously 
frozen  out  of  community  politics  by  the 
machine-ridden  partisan  system. 

Provisions  of  the  pending  District 
home  rule  bill  would  establish  a  partisan 
political  system  for  the  Nation's  Capital, 
Yet  such  a  system  would  compound  the 
unique  area  problems  I  have  previously 
mentioned.  Those  responsible  for  guid- 
ing this  legislation  through  the  House 
should  therefore  keep  their  minds  open 
to  the  very  real  benefits  which  can  be 
realized  by  establishing  a  nonpartisan 
election  system  in  District  home  rule 
government. 

A  nonpartisan  election  system  would 
obviate  the  need  to  establish  a  double 
standard  under  the  Hatch  Act  in  order 
to  permit  Federal  employees  living  in 
the  District  to  participate  in  local  poli- 
tics. While  it  is  true  that  such  a  double 
standard  exists  in  other  special  areas, 
there  is  no  justification  for  needlessly 
permitting  it  here  In  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital, at  the  very  heart  of  our  Federal 
employee  system. 

Indeed,  It  would  not  be  necessary  to 
undermine  the  Hatch  Act  in  the  District 
If  the  home  rule  bill  provided  for  non- 


partisan elections.  As  the  Washington 
Post  said  In  its  editorial  of  March  lo 
1965: 

The  obvious  answer  for  this  Federal  City 
Is  nonpartisan  local  politics.  Primary  elec- 
tions can  be  arranged  to  encourage  the  kind 
of  nonpartisan  local  coalitions  that  have 
been  very  effective  elsewhere.  The  (Senate 
District)  Committee  would  perform  a  valua- 
ble  service  by  taking  the  national  parties 
altogether  out  of  a  city  election. 

This  last  point  made  by  the  Post  edi- 
torial  goes  to  the  heart  of  my  case  for 
nonpartisan  elections  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  national  parties  ought 
to  be  disengaged  from  the  local  political 
structure,  not  only  to  retain  Hatch  Act 
protection  but  for  other  reasons  vital 
to  National  Capital  affairs. 

National  party  affiliation  in  municipal 
politics  is  not  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment of  widespread  community  partici- 
pation in  local  government — as  has  been 
proven  in  communities  operating  under 
nonpartisan  election  procedures. 

As  Charles  R.  Adrian,  an  author  and 
prominent  authority  on  the  nonpartisan 
system,  has  observed: 

City  government  Is  largely  a  matter  of 
good  business  practice  or  •  •  •  municipal 
housekeeping.  The  problems  and  Issues  that 
come  before  a  city  council  are  not  really 
political  In  nature. 

The  nonpartisan  ballot  promotes  the 
strength  of  Independent  civic  associa- 
tions •  •  •.  Local  responsibility  becomes 
possible  when  attention  can  be  focused  on 
community  Issues  and  programs  as  under 
the  nonpartisan  system. 

It  is  true  that  the  nonpartisan  system, 
having  begun  in  California,  Is  more  ex- 
tensively known  in  the  western  part  of 
the  country.  Nevertheless,  many  of  the 
major  cities  east  of  the  Mississippi  oper- 
ate under  nonpartisan  election  proce- 
dures. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Patrick 
Healy,  executive  director  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  In  this  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  District  Committee: 

Detroit  Is  nonpartisan,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  are  nonpartisan.  I  think 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  are  partisan,  but 
I  might  comment  here  that  in  the  opinion 
of  a  great  many  students  of  government, 
the  local  governments  In  California,  the 
cities,  are  perhaps  outstanding  In  the  entire 
United  States  In  their  goveriunent.  In  their 
operation,  their  caliber  of  people  that  are 
attracted  Into  local  goveniment.  The  League 
of  California  cities  attributes  this,  among 
other  things,  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
nonpartisan  government  out  there.  It  Is  all 
nonpartisan,  throughout  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  am  going  to  have  to  say  that 
they  are  outstanding  as  city  government 
goes. 

The  elimination  of  national  party  con- 
siderations from  essentially  local  politi- 
cal problems  is  the  key  to  the  successful 
operation  of  nonpartisan  municipal  gov- 
ernments. In  this  regard,  it  is  significant 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League — and  I  quote : 

The  Intervention  of  the  national  parties 
in  municipal  affairs  typically  has  either  or 
both  of  two  undesirable  effects:  (1)  It  over- 
rides and  obscures  the  real  local  Issues  and 
keeps  them  from  being  given  effective  con- 
sideration;  and/or   (2)    it  Injects  Irrelevant 


considerations  of  local  patronage  and  per- 
sonal ambition  Into  the  national  party  coun- 
sels and  thus  tends  to  depreciate  both  the 
Incegriiy  and  the  clarity  of  national  politics. 

Mr.  Chaii'man,  the  problems  which  will 
beset  a  home  rule  government  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  be  complex  under 
the  best  of  conditions.  As  I  have  said. 
Congress  must  provide  safeguards  to  as- 
sure that  District  home  rule  is  given 
every  chance  for  success.  We  want  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  Nation — indeed,  for  the  entire 
world — in  the  operation  of  an  efficient, 
honest  municipal  government.  And  we 
ought  therefore  to  give  the  Disti-ict  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  of  other  com- 
munities. To  saddle  District  home  rule 
with  a  partisan  political  system,  vulner- 
able to  the  worst  excesses  of  wardheeler 
politics  and  machine  rule,  is  to  mock  the 
very  purpose  and  aim  of  this  legislation. 
Only  by  establishing  a  nonpartisan  elec- 
tion system — and  by  also  opening  the  way 
for  full  community  participation  in  local 
govenunent  affairs — can  we  reduce  the 
element  of  Federal-local  conflict  in  Dis- 
trict municipal  administration. 

I  ask  that  the  House  give  District  home 
rule  a  real  chance  to  succeed,  I  ask  that 
we  look  to  the  future  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  its  municipal  political  sys- 
tem. Let  us  provide  the  safeguard  of 
nonpartisanship  in  local  elections  to 
guarantee  that  the  city  of  Washington 
will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  enlightened, 
progressive,  and  efficient  local  self-gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  HALEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.   I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALEY,  I  wonder  If  the  gentle- 
man would  Inform  me — was  the  non- 
partisan election  procedure  in  the  dis- 
charge petition  that  you  signed? 

Mr.  BELL.  It  was  not  but  I  hope  we 
can  correct  that. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  what  the  gentleman  has  said.  He 
has  made  a  very  important  contribution. 
Those  of  us  who  have  had  experience  in 
California  government  have  seen  how 
well  it  has  worked.  In  fact,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr,  Sisk]  is  at- 
tempting to  make  the  same  recommenda- 
tion in  the  alternate  home  rule  proposal 
that  we  are  supporting.  Both  of  us  liave 
had  experience  in  California  and  have 
witnessed  the  success  of  this  type  of 
home  rule.  We  would  hope  the  District 
of  Columbia  could  look  forward  to  a  simi- 
lar success  as  they  establish  a  responsive 
and  responsible  system  or  unit  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
San  [Mr.  William  D.  Ford]  . 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
nian,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill  and  un- 
fortunately to  disagree  with  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  and  from 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  on  the  question 
he  has  touched  on  so  very  ably  here;  the 


question  of  partisan  versus  nonpartisan 
elections  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 

I  am  opposed  to  the  gentleman's  pro- 
posed amendment,  which  would  put  in 
this  bill  a  requirement  that  all  elections 
in  the  future  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
be  held  on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 

I  was  Interested  in  the  parallel  the 
gentleman  attempted  to  draw  between 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  major 
cities  of  this  country  which  he  men- 
tioned. This  is  a  comparison  which  cer- 
tainly falls  very  short  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  political  structuring  of  the 
District  of  Colimibia  as  opposed  to  a  city 
like  the  city  of  Detroit,  In  the  city  of 
Detroit,  it  is  true,  we  have  nonpartisan 
elections  for  the  mayor  and  members  of 
the  common  council,  but  every  citizen  of 
the  city  of  Detroit  is  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  life  of  the  political  system 
in  America — which  to  me  is  the  two- 
party  system — by  the  fact  that  he  votes 
in  elections  for  members  of  the  State 
legislature  on  a  partisan  basis;  for  Rep- 
resentatives In  the  Congress  and  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  in  partisan 
elections;  and  for  Governor,  secretary  of 
state,  attorney  general,  and  other  State 
officials  on  partisan  tickets.  So  he  has 
a  feeling  at  all  times  of  being  a  part  of 
the  political  system;  and  even  if  a  person 
lives  In  the  rural  part  of  that  State,  he 
has  the  same  feeling  when  he  votes  to 
elect  coimty  officials, 

I  am  delighted  that  after  so  many  years 
we  now  have  the  opportunity  to  fulfill 
pledges  of  our  parties  and  give  to  the 
residents  of  the  District  the  home  rule 
that  they  have  so  overwhelmingly  demon- 
strated they  want  and  need. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment that  would  modify  this  bill  and  re- 
quire that  elections  under  it  be  non- 
partisan.   There    are    several    reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  a  requirement  for 
nonpartisan  elections  would  impose  on 
the  citizens  of  the  District  the  need  for 
a  completely  new  set  of  political  organi- 
zations, which  would  have  to  spring  up 
virtually  full  blown  in  the  space  of  only 
a  very  few  months — before  the  primary 
elections  in  May  1966.  We  must  all 
recognize  that  nonpartisan  elections  do 
not  mean  that  there  will  not  be  political 
groupings,  and  I  am  sure  highly  orga- 
nized political  groupings.  "Nonpartisan" 
means  no  more  than  that  the  political 
groupings  to  which  names  like  "Repub- 
lican" and  "Democrat"  are  attached  are 
to  be  prohibited. 

Today  in  the  District  there  Is  political 
organization  along  the  traditional  lines 
of  Republican  and  Democrat.  These  or- 
ganizations can  be  expected  to  function 
to  bring  out  the  best  possible  candidates 
for  the  municipal  positions  which  the 
bill  creates.  They  can  be  expected  to  give 
direction  and  coherence  to  the  political 
campaigns  that  will  take  place  under 
this  act.  I  think  we  would  do  a  great 
deal  of  damage  and  very  little  good  if  we 
were  now  to  deprive  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  the  benefit  of  these  organi- 
zations. 

Let  me  remind  the  Members  of  the 
House,  as  other  speakers  have  done,  that 
we  are  not  by  this  bill  deciding  on  the 


form  of  municipal  government  In  the 
District  for  all  time  to  come.  In  the 
event  partisan  elections  produce  the 
evils  that  are  cited  by  the  proponents 
of  this  amendment,  we  can  require  a 
change.  But  we  can  do  that  later,  after 
there  has  been  experience  and  after  a 
functioning  District  government  has  been 
created,  so  that  the  new  organizations 
which  nonpartisan  elections  would  re- 
quire would  not  have  to  come  into  being 
at  the  same  time  that  District  citizens 
were  wrestling  with  all  of  the  other  prob- 
lems of  getting  their  government  imder- 
way. 

I  do  not  contend,  of  course,  that  non- 
partisan elections  in  municipal  govern- 
ments are  evil.  They  exist  and  they 
function  with  success  in  many  cities,  but 
by  the  same  token  I  do  not  in  any  way 
concede  that  partisan  elections  in  mu- 
nicipal governments  are  necessarily 
wicked.  Many  of  our  great  cities  as  well 
as  many  of  our  smaller  ones  function 
successfully  with  partisan  elections.  In- 
deed, studies  have  shown  that  voter  par- 
ticipation In  municipal  elections — and 
we  want,  of  course,  to  encourage  the 
greatest  participation — is  substantially 
higher  in  municipal  elections  on  a  par- 
tisan basis. 

Politics  should  not  be  taken  out  of 
government.  Indeed,  it  is  a  misconcep- 
tion of  both  politics  and  government 
when  there  is  an  attempt  to  so  sterilize 
the  local  situation.  As  an  observer  of 
elections  in  large  cities,  it  is  readily  ap- 
parent that  the  party  affiliation  of  the 
individual  candidates  is  generally  known 
and  often  plays  an  important  role.  In- 
deed, often  the  candidate  for  mayor  of 
a  large  city  in  a  nonpartisan  election  has 
in  the  past  held  partisan  office  as  a 
member  of  the  State  legislature,  a  county 
official,  or  a  Member  of  Congress,  so  that 
the  nonpartisan  nature  of  the  election  is 
more  a  fiction  than  a  reality. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pretense  of 
nonpartisanship  often  weakens  the  city 
executive  in  relation  to  the  political  ma- 
chinery of  his  State  and  the  Nation,  It 
would  seem  particularly  appropriate  that 
in  a  strong  mayor-coimcil  system  that 
partisan  elections  would  be  desirable. 
In  such  a  system  the  mayor  needs  to  be 
a  political  leader  and  particularly  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  many  mat- 
ters the  mayor  would  be  dealing  directly 
with  State  Governors  and  nonpartisan- 
ship is  not  a  characteristic  of  Governors, 

I  suppose  it  is  obvious  that  partisan 
elections  as  provided  in  the  bill  do  not 
preclude  independent  candidates  who 
may  not  wish  to  run  on  a  partisan  ticket. 
The  bill  expressly  provides  for  independ- 
ent candidates  for  the  municipal  offices  to 
be  on  the  ballot  in  the  general  election 
along  with  the  candidates  nominated  by 
the  Republican,  Democratic  or  any  other 
political  party. 

No  more  am  I  persuaded  by  the  argu- 
ment advanced  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment that  it  will  eliminate  all  problems 
under  the  Hatch  Act.  It  is  true  that 
pai-ticipation  by  Government  employees 
in  nonpartisan  elections  is  expressly  per- 
mitted by  section  18  of  the  Hatch  Act, 
and  that  on  the  surface,  perhaps,  all 
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Hatch  Act  difficulties  would  disappear. 
But  let  us  not  fool  ourselves  into  thinking 
that  in  a  city  as  oriented  to  political 
thinking  and  political  life  as  the  District 
a  nonpartisan  candidate  would  not  be 
known  as  a  nonpartisan  Republican  or 
a  Democrat,  and  that  inevitably— and  I 
submit  properly — the  nonpartisan  po- 
litical groupings  would  immediately  be- 
come recognized  as  but  another  name 
for  existing  political  philosophies. 

In  my  judgment  we  do  better  to  recog- 
nize, as  the  bill  does  now.  the  values  to 
be  gained  by  permitting  the  limited  par- 
ticipation of  Government  employees  in 
these  municipal  elections.    The  elections 
■  will  occur  only  in  nonpresidential  elec- 
tion years,  so  that  separation  of  activities 
In  connection  with  municipal  elections 
from  any  in  connection  with  national 
elections  will   be  simple.     The   funda- 
mental  protections   contained   in   both 
the  Hatch  Act  and  the  criminal  code 
against  solicitation  by  one  employee  for 
another  or  in  Government  buildings,  or 
the  use  of  political  pressure  to  secure 
or  to  reward  contributions,  and  all  such 
matters,    will   continue.     The   bill   will 
'  simply    permit    Federal    employees    in 
these  off-year  municipal  campaigns  to 
take  their  part  as  important  and  con- 
cerned citizens  of  the  District,  and  par- 
ticipate in  rallies,  street  parades,  make 
speeches  for  their  preferred  candidates, 
and  in  other  ways  conduct  themselves 
as  the  responsible  District  citizens  they 
are. 

This  is  not  a  radical  proposal,  and  it  is 
not  the  end  of  the  merit  system  or  of  the 
Hatch  Act.  It  is  simply  a  small  gesture 
toward  Government  employees  who  live 
in  the  District  and  who.  I  am  sure,  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  these  ordinary  and  usual  ways  in  the 
political  campaigns  that  will  take  place 
as  a  result  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  I  yield  to 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  In  the  case 
where  there  are  Federal  employees  in  the 
Detroit  area,  each  one  of  them  is  still 
subject  to  the  Hatch  Act,  is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Yes.  it  is 
true. 

However,  that  is  not  the  point  at  issue 
with  respect  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Bell]. 
Mr.  Bell's  amendment  would  prohibit 
the  election  of  local  officials  on  a  partisan 
basis,  apparently  based  on  a  long-stand- 
ing myth  which  pertains  in  some  parts  of 
this  country   that   there   is  something 
inherently  evil  or  wicked  in  the  partisan 
political  system,  and  this  notwithstand- 
ing   the    fact    that    the    distinguished 
minority  leader,  from  my  home  State  of 
Michigan,  is  going  all  around  this  coun- 
tiT  at  the  present  time,  in  company  with 
the  former  Vice  President  of  this  coun- 
try, telling  people  that  the  Republican 
Party  must  rebuild  itself  from  the  grass- 
roots up,  because  if  the  two-party  sys- 
tem dies  democracy  in  this  countiy  dies 
with  it.    How  can  they  urge  throughout 
this  country  the  importance  of  a  viable 
two-party  system — incidentally,  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  these  spokesmen  for 


the  Republican  Party  in  this  regard — 
and  at  the  same  time  suggest  they  be- 
lieve, when  we  are  talking  of  establish- 
ing an  elective  government  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  that  we  should  deprive 
the  citizens  of  this  community  of  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  partisan 
&ctivlti6s  ? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  basic  disagreement  be- 
tween our  points  of  view.  All  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia would  provide  is  that  there  be  a 
nonpartisan  participation  in  the  local 
election  process.  This  way  we  would  not 
subject  the  Federal  employees  to  any 
harassment  in  the  future  for  anything 
relating  to  partisan  poltics.  As  a  result, 
we  would  still  protect  the  Hatch  Act, 
which  is  something  about  which  people 
are  concerned. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  I  believe  in 
your  own  city  of  Detroit  you  have  the 
nonpartisan  concept.  This  is  all  we  are 
asking  for  in  the  adoption  of  the  Bell 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing the  way  the  leaders  of  his  party  in 
my  State  talked  30  years  ago — they  do 
not  talk  that  way  any  more — about  the 
wickedness  of  partisan  politics. 

Uo  you  know  that  the  Ford  Motor  Co.. 
for  example,  in  my  State,  makes  a  very 
deliberate  effort  to  have  its  employees 
participate  by  solicitation  of  funds  "on 
the  job"  exactly  the  kind  of  solicitation 
Federal  employees  are  prohibited  from 
now,  and  would,  be  In  the  future  District 
.  government — because  that  corporation 
has  come  to  believe  that  its  employees 
have  a  duty  as  citizens  to  participate  in 
that  activity  which  actually  leads  to 
major  decisions  in  this  country — that  is, 
a  voice  in  the  political  parties? 

To  suggest  that  partisan  elections  for 
local  offices  here  are  going  to  lead  to  wide- 
spread abuse  and  lawbreaking  in  terms 
of  harassment  of  Government  officials 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  somewhat  naive  when 
we  consider  that  the  same  officials  can 
be  subjected  to  whatever  is  being  sug- 
gested eveiy  time  there  is  a  presidential 
election,  anyhow. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  wiU  yield  further, 
I  might  add  to  the  gentleman  that  in 
the  State  of  California  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike  support  this  nonparti- 
san concept  because  we  believe  we  have, 
in  effect,  the  most  progressive  system  of 
government,  at  the  local  level,  that  exists 
in  America.    We  further  believe  progress 
has  been  made  primarily  because  of  the 
retention  of  the  nonpartisan  approach. 
As  we  work  to  improve  our  great  fed- 
eral system,  and  I  emphasize  system,  of 
Government,  I  believe  we  should  encour- 
age nonpartisan  elections  at  the  local 
level  and  partisan  elections  at  the  State 
and  Federal  level.    The  major  problems 
in  America  are  in  those  sections  of  the 
country  where  one-party  rule  prevails. 
The  machine  partisan  political  organiza- 
tions of  the  big  cities  of  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  Philadelphia  have  restricted  a 
maximum  participation  in  the  election 
process — resulting  in  the  many  problems 
we  are  now  faced  with.    To  date,  Cali- 
fornia  has   had   a   substantially   lesser 


amount  of  machine  politics  in  our  big 
cities  and  I  am  convinced  will  continue 
to  resist  and  restrict  the  establishment 
of  "bossism"  and  ward  healing  methods 
of  politics — if  we  maintain  the  nonparti- 
san method  of  electing  our  local  officials. 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal— must  move  in  the  direction  of  home 
rule  but  the  type  of  home  rule  we  select 
must  guarantee,  to  the  maximum  of  our 
ability,  a  unit  of  government  that  will 
reflect  the  best  in  America — a  unit  or 
system  of  government  that  will  be  sym- 
bolic of  our  heritage  and  present  the 
proper  image  to  those  people  through- 
out the  world  who  are  looking  to  us  for 
the  example  they  can  be  proud  to  emu- 
late. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
first  place,  I  should  like  to  take  this  op- 
portxmity  to  commend  the  leaders  of  the 
bipartisan  group  which  brought  this  bill 
to  the  floor. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  the  House 
is  actually  debating  home  nile  legisla- 
tion.   The  opportunity  is  at  hand  to  pro- 
vide for  the  citizens  of  the  Capital  of  the 
world's  greatest  democracy  the  deeply 
cherished  right   to   govern   themselves. 
Self-government  is  the  essence  of  de- 
mocracy, and  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict should  be  encouraged  not  only  to 
have  it  but  to  elect  their  own  mayor  and 
city  council  and  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  local  government.     I  have  introduced 
legislation  in  past  Congresses  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose— H.R.  11328.  87th  Con- 
gress;   H.R.   3568,   88th   Congress— and 
served  as  a  member  of  the  home  rule 
steering  committee  of  the  Democratic 
study  group.     In  speeches  on  the  floor 
and  in  testimony  before  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee  I  have  commented  upon 
the  absurdity  of   535   Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  acting  as  city  coun- 
oilmen  for  the  District.    How  often  have 
we  become  immersed  in  the  minutiae  of 
District  affairs  such  as  the  size  of  ice 
cream  containers  or  the  right  to  stand 
up  or  sit  down  iii  a  bar,  the  details  oi 
liquor  laws.     How  seldom  have  we  taker. 
up  the  really  serious  problems  affecting 
the  District  among  which  are  housing, 
education,  jobs,  and  equal  opportunity 
The  pressing  social  problems  of  the  Dis- 
trict cannot  be  met  by  sporadic  enact- 
ment of  ad  hoc  legislation.    These  prob- 
lems require  full-time  atterition  by  s 
local  city  council  directly  responsible  to 
the  citizens  of  the  District.    It  canno: 
be  argued  that  persons  absorbed  in  the 
service  of  their  commimity  are  not  bet- 
ter qualified  to  legislate  for  that  com- 
munity than  the  Congress,  which  is  bas- 
ically concerned  with  national  and  iD- 
temational  issues. 

Denial  of  home  rule  in  effect  impli« 
that  citizens  of  other  cities  have  the  wi: 
and  wisdom  to  govern  themselves  in  thei' 
own  and  in  the  Nation's  best  interests 
but  the  citizens  of  the  District  do  not 

Denial  of  home  rule  in  effect  implie^ 
that,  like  everyone  else,  the  citizens  c: 
the  District  must  pay  taxes  and  serve 
in  the  Armed  Forces  but  that,  vjMi 
everyone  else,  they  have  no  voice  tt 
determine  where  their  tax  money  gof- 


and  have  only  a  partial  share  in  the  de- 
mocracy they  protect. 

It  is  curious  that  those  most  deter- 
mined to  retain  Federal  control  over 
District  affairs  are  the  very  ones  most 
resistant  to  Federal  activity  in  voting 
rights  and  other  civil  rights  issues.  In 
both  instances  they  seek  to  perpetuate 
a  status  quo  which  denies  basic  demo- 
cratic rights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  contrary  to  the  edi- 
torial cited  earlier  and  contrary  to  state- 
ments made  on  this  floor,  this  is  a  civil 
rights  issue.    The  right  to  vote  is  basic 
to  civil  rights.    I  think  we  are  entitled 
to  know  that  civil  rights  has  been  a  ques- 
tion which  has  affected  the  judgment  of 
the  House  District  Committee.     If  we 
look  back  a  few  months,  there  was  a  time 
when  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  proposed  an  order  which 
would  eliminate  discrimination  in  hous- 
ing in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  which 
would  carry  out  the  law  of  the  land. 
What  happened?    The  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  members  of  that  com- 
mittee wrote,  if  I  recall  correctly,  to  the 
District  Commissioners  urging  that  this 
Executive   order   be   abandoned.     They 
sponsored  a  resolution  against  it,  a  reso- 
lution against  the  simple  proposition  that 
there  should  be  no  discrimination  in  the 
sale  or  rental  of  housing  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.     The  power  of  the  com- 
mittee was  used  in  an  attempt  to  prevent 
the  District  Commissioners  from  carry- 
ing out  their  sworn  duty  to  follow  and 
enforce  the  law  of  the  land.    So  let  us 
not  hide  from  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
question  of  civil  rights.    This  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
provide  the  basic  right  to  vote  to  the 
District  citizens  and  whether  or  not  the 
District  goveriunent  is  going  to  be  able 
to  implement  public  policy  and  the  law 
of  the  land  without  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  House  District  Committee  or 
any  other  body  which  sets  itself  up  to 
thwart  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  denial  of  home  rule  has  resulted  in 
maintaining  power  over  the  District's  af- 
fairs in  the  hands  of  those  who  oppose 
integration  in  housing  and  other  areas 
and  who  have  used  this  power  to  obstruct 
and  frustrate  the  achievement  of  full 
civil  rights  for  all  the  citizens  of  the 
District. 

It  is  clear  that  we  do  have  a  basic, 
fundamental  human  rights  question  be- 
fore us.  Are  we  going  to  provide  the 
simple  elementary  right  to  vote  to  the 
citizens  of  the  District  and  are  we  going 
to  permit  them  to  exercise  self-govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  has  made  a  very 
broad  general  statement.  He  says  that 
this  is  a  civil  rights  issue.  Let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I,  as  one,  have 
consistently  voted  for  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. I  happen  to  believe  in  home  rule. 
But  we  have  another  approach  to  this, 
and  if  the  gentleman  will  listen  very  at- 


tentively to  the  Sisk  proposal  when  it  is 
brought  forward,  he  will  find  some  of 
the  points  that  will  be  made.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  civil  rights  being  an  issue 
here.  It  is  a  question  whether  we  want 
to  have  the  type  of  home  rule  that 
will  permit  these  people  to  exercise  not 
only  their  rights  but  to  assume  their 
responsibilities  as  well. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Let  us  not  delay  it  any 
longer.  Let  us  enact  the  bill  on  the  floor 
and  give  self-government  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District. 

Mr.  Chairman,  legislation  to  grant 
home  rule  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
puts  to  a  test  our  belief  in  democratic 
government. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  put  up  or 
shut  up  on  this  issue.  Either  we  pass 
this  bill  or  quit  talking  about  the  value 
of  local  self-goverrmient  in  America. 
Either  we  pass  this  bill  or  admit  that 
some  of  the  basic  tenets  of  democracy 
are,  in  the  opinion  of  many  Members  of 
this  Congress,  a  lot  of  empty  platitudes. 
Either  we  pass  this  bill  or  stand  before 
the  country  as  believing  that  every  great 
city  in  this  land  can  and  should  govern 
itself  except  the  Capital  City  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  issue  is  squarely  before  us.  It  has 
been  delayed  for  years.  Each  time  that 
has  happened  we  have  lost  a  little  more 
of  the  respect  of  the  Nation,  and  oiur 
words  about  democracy  have  taken  on  an 
increasingly  hollow  ring. 

Just  as  they  have  done  year  after  year, 
the  opponents  of  home  rule  have 
marched  out  all  their  forces  to  fight  It. 
They  have  had  their  way  in  the  past,  not 
because  of  the  logic  of  their  arguments  or 
the  merit  of  their  position,  but  because 
they  have  been  able  to  use  the  rules  and 
procedures  of  the  House  to  thwart  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  its  Members. 

As  in  previous  years,  we  are  being  sub- 
jected to  the  same  tired  and  discredited 
argximents  in  opposition  to  home  rule. 

One  of  the  classic  myths  is  that  the 
Constitution  requires  Congress  "to  exer- 
cise exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever"  over  the  District:  and,  there- 
fore, no  home  rule  is  possible.  This  is 
erroneous.  It  ignores  the  fact  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  this  phrase  was  to 
foreclose  the  exercise  of  any  political 
power  by  the  States  over  the  site  of  the 
National  Capital.  As  I  stated  in  testi- 
mony before  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee last  year,  it  ignores  the  clear 
intention  of  the  Founding  Fathers,  as 
expressed  by  Madison  in  Federalist  Paper 
No.  43  when  he  wrote  that  residents  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  "will  have  their 
voice  in  the  election  of  the  Government 
which  is  to  exercise  authority  over  them, 
and  a  municipal  legislature  for  local  pur- 
poses, derived  from  their  own  suffrages, 
will  of  course  be  allowed  them." 

This  language  is  clear.  Attempts 
made  earlier  in  the  debate  to  minimize 
the  importance  of  Madison's  words  will 
not  change  the  basic  intent — that  the 
residents  of  the  District  be  allowed  to 
elect  their  own  municipal  legislature. 

This  wholly  untenable  conclusion  on 
the  unconstitutionality  of  home  rule  also 
ignores  a  unanimous  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in   1953— District  of  Co- 


lumbia v.  John  R.  Thompson  Co..  346 
U.S.  100 — which  reads  in  part: 

It  would  seem  then  that  on  the  analogy  of 
the  delegation  of  power  of  self-government 
and  home  rule  both  to  municipalities  and  to 
territories  there  is  no  constitutional  barrier 
to  the  delegation  by  Congress  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  full  legislative  power,  sub- 
ject of  course  to  constitutional  limitations 
to  which  all  lawmaking  is  subservient  and 
subject  also  to  the  power  of  Congress  at  any 
time  to  revise,  alter  or  revoke  the  authority 
granted. 

Finally,  such  a  conclusion  ignores  the 
historical  fact  that  for  almost  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia functioned  under  some  form  of 
home  rule  government.  When  Congress 
took  it  away  in  the  1870's,  the  compelling 
reason  was  alleged  fiscal  irresponsibility. 
The  issue  of  constitutionality  received 
little  or  no  attention. 

Supporters  of  home  rule  know  that 
ultimate  legislative  authority  over  the 
District  will  remain  with  Congress  and 
that  only  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution could  change  this.  I  think  all  of 
us  agree  that  tliis  interpretation  is  legal- 
ly sound. 

But  this  does  not  in  any  way  impair 
the  authority  of  Congress  to  delegate 
sufficient  legislative  power  to  create  a 
sound  and  workable  local  government  in 
Washington.  As  President  Johnson  said 
in  his  home  rule  message  on  February  2 
of  this  year: 

The  Constitution  wisely  delegates  to  the 
Congress  supreme  legislative  power  over  "the 
seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 
The  Congress  can,  however,  delegate  to  a 
municipal  legislature  all  the  powers  neces- 
sary for  local  self-government,  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  its  ultimate  power  and 
the  interests  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  reference  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage to  the  interests  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment suggests  another  argument  long 
voiced  by  opponents  of  home  rule.  They 
are  afraid  the  Federal  interest  would  not 
be  adequately  safeguarded  under  local 
self-government. 

These  apprehensions  ignore  those  pro- 
visions in  the  pending  home  rule  legis- 
lation designed  expressly  to  protect  the 
Federal  interest.  For  example.  Congress 
is  given  the  overriding  power  to  repeal  or 
amend  any  action  of  the  District  Coun- 
cil, to  initiate  its  own  legislation  for  the 
District,  and  to  modify  or  even  revoke 
the  charter  itself.  In  the  words  of  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  381  accompanying  the 
administration  bill.  S.  1118,  already 
passed  by  the  other  body: 

The  Congress,  under  the  terms  of  this  bill, 
retains  full  residual,  ultimate  and  exclusive 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  District  in 
conformity  with  the  constitutional  man- 
date. 

Furthermore,  this  bill  specifically  gives 
the  President  authority  to  veto  any 
measure  passed  by  the  District  Council  if 
he  deems  this  measure  to  be  contrary  to 
the  Federal  interest.  This  veto  Is  abso- 
lute and  final ;  it  cannot  be  overridden. 

With  both  Congress  and  the  President 
enjoying  such  extensive  and  definitive 
pov;ers  over  the  proposed  District  gov- 
ernment, it  seems  to  me  that  fears  that 
the  Federal  interest  will  be  jeopardized 
are  groundless. 
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Another  argument  directed  against 
home  rule  is  that  a  local  government 
would  have  to  rely  upon  a  Federal  pay- 
ment to  meet  part  of  its  expenses.  This 
is  true  and  nobody  denies  it,  but  it  is  also 
Irrelevant  as  far  as  home  rule  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  present  commission  government 
has  to  rely  on  a  Federal  payment  to  sur- 
vive. ,    ^  , 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  re- 
cent years  the  Federal  payment  has  con- 
stituted only  a  small  proportion— admit- 
tedly an  essential  contribution — of  the 
District's  general  fund.  Local  taxes  reg- 
ularly account  for  85  to  90  percent  of  this 
fund,  with  the  Federal  Government  sup- 
plying the  remainder. 

The  necessity  for  Federal  assistance 
arises  from  the  fact  that  well  over  one- 
half  of  the  city's  land  area  is  tax  exempt. 
Federal  real  property  holdings  in  the 
District  are,  of  course,  enormous. 
Embassies  and  other  property  acquired 
by  foreign  governments  are  also  nontax- 
able, as  are  the  headquarters  of  the  many 
charitable,  educational,  religious,  and 
similar  organizations  located  in  this  city. 
The  pending  home  rule  legislation  con- 
tains a  formula  for  determining  the 
amount  of  the  annual  payment  that 
takes  all  of  these  factors  into  considera- 
tion. This  formula  would  be  a  useful 
step  forward  in  the  fiscal  relations  be- 
tween the  National  Government  and  the 
District  government. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  home  rule 
bill  passed  by  the  other  body,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  formula  would  be  automatic. 
After  the  amount  of  the  payment  had 
been  determined,  it  would  be  made 
directly  from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  the 
District  government. 

However,  under  the  compromise  bill. 
H.R.  11218,  which  will  be  offered  as  a 
substitute,  these  payments  would  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  two  Houses  and  pas- 
sage by  Congress. 

I  support  the  automatic  payment  con- 
cept which  is  basic  to  genuine  home  rule. 
The  amount  of  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  the  District  would  be  primaiily 
a  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  lost  because  of 
all  the  tax-exempt  property  in  Washing- 
ton. With  District  council  approval,  the 
mayor  would  each  year  make  the  deter- 
mination of  what  this  payment  should  be. 
Certification  of  the  request  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  would 
then  be  required  to  make  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  the  payment  would  be  based 
upon  a  reasonable  and  fair  assessment 
of  the  exempted  property  and  upon  the 
proper  and  accurate  use  of  the  various 
factors  in  the  formula. 

Even  without  the  automatic  feature, 
the  payment  formula  has  not  entirely 
lost  its  usefulness.  It  can  provide  a  rea- 
sonably accurate  index  to  the  changing 
financial  needs  of  the  District  govern- 
ment because  it  would  reflect  fluctuations 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  and 
changes  in  the  value  of  real  property. 
Although  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees and  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
would  still  have  to  act  on  the  payment 
under  the  proposed  substitute  bill,  no 
budget  authorization  would  be  required 
from  the  District  Committee. 


Considered  as  a  whole,  the  local  gov- 
ernment contemplated  by  this  legisla- 
tion should  be  an  excellent  one  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Washington.  It  is  basically 
a  .strong  mayor-council  plan. 

The  mayor  Is  to  be  elected  for  a  4-year 
term.  He  shall  exercise  the  executive 
powers  in  the  government  and  be  re- 
sponsible for  its  efBcIent  and  effective 
administration.  He  shall  have  authority 
to  make  key  appointments,  to  make  leg- 
islative recommendations  to  the  council, 
and  to  exercise  in  general  the  consider- 
able authority  granted  to  strong  mayors 
in  large  cities. 

Members  of  the  District  coimcil  will 
also  be  elected.  Terms  will  be  for  4  years 
with  election  In  the  nonpresidential 
years.  Among  the  principal  duties  of  the 
council  will  be  enactment  of  legislation, 
consideration  of  the  budget,  and  juris- 
diction over  the  municipal  courts.  The 
mayor  will  have  a  veto  over  council  en- 
actments, but  the  council  will  also  have 
authority  to  override  this  veto. 

District  residents  will  elect  a  nonvot- 
ing delegate  to  represent  them  in  Con- 
gress. This  term  will  be  for  2  years. 
Members  of  the  board  of  education  will 
also  be  elected,  but  on  a  nonbipartisan 
basis. 

Other  provisions  of  the  home  rule  bill 
establish  those  agencies  and  give  to  the 
local  government  those  powers  that  are 
necessary  for  any  great  city  to  provide 
services  and  protect  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  its  citizens.  These  include  such 
matters  as  the  right,  with  limitations,  to 
borrow  money,  appointment  by  the 
mayor  with  council  approval  of  a  board 
of  elections,  the  right  of  the  voters  to 
propose  and  enact  legislation  through  the 
initiative,  submission  of  the  charter  to 
a  referendum,  and  so  forth. 

A  newly  released  survey  of  public  opin- 
ion which  was  published  on  September  23 
shows  that  Americans  throughout  the 
country  favor  home  rule  for  their  Na- 
tional Capital  by  more  than  six  to  one. 
This  overwhelming  support  comes  from 
all  regions  of  the  country,  from  members 
of  both  major  political  parties,  from  all 
income  groups,  from  city,  suburban,  and 
rural  dwellers  alike,  from  all  racial  and 
religious  categories,  from  all  educational 
levels,  and  from  all  Income  classifica- 
tions. 

Three  reasons  are  advanced  for  this 
Judgment:  First,  every  city  should  deter- 
mine its  own  destiny ;  second,  every  com- 
munity has  the  right  to  self-government; 
and  third  a  local  home  rule  government 
could  do  a  better  job  than  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  reasons  are  right. 
There  is  no  justification  for  continuing 
to  deny  self-government  to  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Colvunbia.  We  have  con- 
fronted the  basic  issue  of  democracy  in 
other  legislation  during  this  session.  We 
answered  in  the  aflQrmative.  In  this 
country  there  can  be  no  other  answer.  I 
urge  passage  of  this  legislation  which  will 
mean  a  new  day  for  the  District — an  op- 
portunity for  its  citizens  to  begin  to 
solve  its  pressing  problems  through  re- 
sponsible self-government. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  CKonski]. 


Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
last  time  I  appeared  in  the  well  I  wished 
you  all  a  Merry  Christmas  and  Happy 
New  Year,  thinking  that  I  would  not 
take  the  floor  again.  But  I  was  not 
aware  at  that  time  that  there  is  a  Jewish 
New  Year,  and  I  want  to  wish  you  all  a 
merry  and  happy  and  prosperous  Jewish 
New  Year. 

When  I  came  to  this  Congress  almost 
24  years  ago  I  was  the  red-hottest  advo- 
cate of  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  I  could  not  understand  why 
they  did  not  have  it.    The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  for  the  first  10  years  of 
my  service  here  in  this  House  I,  myself, 
introduced  home  rule  bills  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.    But  during 
that  time,  and  especially  since  that  time 
I  did  a  lot  of  reading.    I  read  all  of  the 
hearings  that  took  place  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House.    I  have  been  doing  a 
lot  of  thinking  and  a  lot  of  observing 
and  a  lot  of  listening.    Just  as  almost  24 
years  ago  I  was  a  red-hot  advocate  ol 
home  rule,  today.  I  am  a  stanch  oppo- 
nent of  home  rule.    And  not  for  reasons 
that  some  may  think.   I  would  be  against 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia  if 
it  were  all  Negro.     I  would  be  against 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
if  it  were  all  white.    I  would  be  against 
home  rule  for  the  District  even  if  the 
Pope  lived  here  or  if  Moses  lived  here, 
or  even  if  the  city  were  inhabited  by 
angels. 

So,  make  no  mistake  as  to  my  motives 
in  opposing  this  home  rule  bill.  I  can- 
not for  the  life  of  me  understand  why 
a  small  minority  of  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  want  home  rule. 
They  are  the  most  favored  people  on 
earth.  They  have  gotten  more  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  than  any  people  in  any 
community  in  any  State  or  In  any  ter- 
ritory. And  I  challenge  anybody  to  dis- 
pute that  statement. 

You  and  I  in  our  communities  have  to 
build  our  own  stadiums,  our  own  airports, 
and  everything  else.  This  city  gets  them 
all  free,  handed  to  them  on  a  platter. 

We  passed  an  aid  bill  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  a  short  time 
ago,  and  despite  the  fact  that  this  city 
is  the  richest  city  In  the  world,  with  the 
highest  per  capita  income  of  any  city  in 
the  world,  with  the  highest  consumption 
of  hard  liquor  of  any  city  in  the  world, 
yet  this  city,  under  the  bill  we  just 
passed,  was  the  most  favored  city  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  getting  almost 
as  much  money  as  entire  States.  Per 
capita,  Washington.  D.C.,  got  more  per 
student  than  any  single  area  in  the  Na- 
tion. And  this  happens  in  the  richest 
city  in  the  world. 

No  matter  what  aid  we  passed,  no 
matter  what  Federal  program  we  passed, 
the  District  of  Columbia  per  capita  of 
population  got  more  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  than  any  other  segment  of  our 
society,  and  I  challenge  anyone  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  stand  up 
and  dispute  that  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  take  the  matter  of  Fed- 
eral roads,  or  the  matter  of  interstate 
highways.  Just  in  the  area  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  there  were  more  Fed- 
eral moneys  granted  for  interstate  high- 
ways in  and  surrounding  the  District  of 
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Columbia  than  in  the  entire  States  of 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  put  together. 
Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  saying, 
"That  mean  old  Congress,  being  so  mean 
to  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  ought 
to  have  home  rule.  We  ought  to  manage 
our  own  affairs." 

Mr.  Chairman,  where  do  you  have  a 
situation  in  a  city  where  the  juvenile  de- 
linquents can  go  out  in  the  summertime 
and  knock  out  $120,000  wortli  of  windows 
and  have  Uncle  Sam  pick  up  the  tab  and 
no  one  go  to  jail  for  doing  it? 

Where  In  any  city  in  the  United  States 
of  America  or  for  that  matter  in  the 
world  can  a  man  seek  the  favors  of  a 
woman  and  live  with  her  and  raise  a 
family  of  12  without  wedlock  and  have 
Uncle  Sam  pick  up  the  tab? 

Where  in  the  world  do  you  have  a  situa- 
tion of  that  type?  And  then,  when  the 
Congress  passes  a  "man-ln-the-house" 
proposition,  where  if  there  is  a  man  in 
the  house  he  ought  to  help  support  the 
family — the  bleeding  press  and  the  bleed- 
ing hearts,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  some 
members  of  the  clergy  say  what  a  mean 
and  inhuman  Congress  we  have  just  be- 
cause a  man  lives  in  a  house  and  raises  a 
family,  that  he  should  be  expected  to 
help  support  that  family.  Why  does  the 
Inhuman  Congress  expect  such  a  tired 
man  to  help  support  his  children?  How 
heartless  can  the  Congress  get?  Give  us 
home  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Where  in  the  United 
States  do  you  have  a  professional  football 
team  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Treasury 
like  you  have  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 
The  sum  of  $800,000  has  been  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  this  year  to  sup- 
port a  place  where  the  Redskins  and  the 
Senators  play  ball.  It  is  one  of  those 
places  where  anyone  can  put  on  a  uni- 
form and  join  the  team.  They  are 
usually  in  the  cellar  position.  "Why 
should  they  have  to  win  when  they  know 
they  can  always  go  to  Uncle  Sam  and  he 
will  help  foot  their  bills  and  provide  a 
nice  stadium  in  which  they  can  play? 
It  proves  a  government  subsidized  team 
just  does  not  have  the  incentive  to  give 
all  it  has. 

I  attended  a  ball  game  at  the  stadium 
the  other  day.  The  umpire  yelled  "play 
ball"  and  a  player  replied,  *"Why  umpire, 
what  do  you  think  we  have  been  play- 
ing?" 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  and 
on  give  you  favor  after  favor  that  this  city 
is  receiving.  It  is  the  most  favored  city 
In  the  world,  certainly  the  most  favored 
In  the  United  States  of  America. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  you 
that  when  some  of  us  say,  "Well,  yes,  we 
do  have  a  situation  over  here,  but  let  us 
wash  our  hands  of  it;  let  us  wash  our 
hands  of  it  and  give  them  home  rule  and 
then  we  can  attend  to  the  afifairs  of  the 
Congress" — we  are  just  inviting  trouble. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  city  is  like  that  of 
no  other  in  the  United  States.  You  have 
self-government  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
But  the  city  of  New  York  carmot  say 
whenever  they  have  a  crime  problem  or 
whenever  they  have  any  kind  of  a  prob- 
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lem,  the  people  and  the  government  ofll- 
cials  of  the  city  of  New  York  carmot  say, 
"Of  course,  we  have  that  problem  be- 
cause we  have  a  niggardly  and  stingy 
Congress  that  would  not  give  us  enough 
money."  That  is  exactly  what  you  are 
going  to  have  here.  You  are  inviting 
trouble.  You  are  going  to  give  them 
home  rule,  the  local  people,  and  the  au- 
thority to  run  the  Government  and  no 
matter  how  badly  they  mismanage  It, 
you  are  going  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
blame,  because  should  crime  double,  they 
are  going  to  say,  "Of  course,  it  doubled. 
We  asked  Congress  for  25,000  policemen 
and  they  only  gave  us  15,000." 

No  matter  what  problem  you  have.  If 
your  relief  rolls  should  increase,  they  will 
say,  of  course,  it  was  because  Congress 
did  not  give  us  enough  money  for  pov- 
erty. They  did  not  give  us  enough 
money  for  schools,  they  did  not  give  us 
enough  money  for  this  or  that.  No 
matter  what  problem  you  have,  no  mat- 
ter how  badly  mismanaged  the  city  is 
going  to  be,  the  blame  will  be  put  on  the 
doorstep  of  Congress  because  every  time 
mismanagement  is  pointed  out,  or  cor- 
iiiptlon,  or  whatever  It  may  be,  their 
answer  is  going  to  be,  of  course,  you  have 
a  stingy,  niggardly  Congress,  and  they 
would  not  give  us  enough  money  to  do 
the  job  we  want  to  do.  If  you  think  you 
are  absolving  yourselves  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  running  this  city  or  of  washing 
it  off  your  backs,  by  passing  a  home  rule 
bill,  you  are  badly  mistaken,  because  you 
are  inviting  more  trouble  than  you  now 
have,  and  the  problems  you  now  have-^ 
and  we  have  many — are  going  to  be  more 
than  multiplied.  Congress  Is  stingy. 
Congress  Is  heartless.  Congress  will  not 
give  us  enough  money.  That  is  the  cry 
you  will  be  hearing  a  thousand  times  a 
day. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  has  made 
a  devastating  attack  on  the  way  Con- 
gress has  handled  the  affairs  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  He  pointed  out  that 
Congress  apparently  has  placed  too  low  a 
tax  on  liquor  in  the  District,  and  this  has 
led  to  an  Increase  In  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  alcoholic  beverages. 

It  seems  to  me  the  whole  thrust  of  the 
gentleman's  position  is  that.  Congress 
having  failed  in  its  duty,  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  have  many 
times  voted  for  self-government  ought 
to  be  given  some  say  in  their  own  gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's logic.  Could  he  spell  it  out  a 
little? 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  that.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  follows  pretty  well  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  might  mention  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  District  of  Colmnbia 
Commissioners  have  the  right  to  Increase 
the  real  estate  taxes  In  the  District  of 
Colmnbla,  which  are  lower  than  those 
of  any  comparable  city  In  the  United 
States.  The  gentleman  points  out  the 
liquor  taxes.  You  only  pay  2  cents  a 
pack  for  cigarettes,  and  in  my  home 
State  I  think  it  Is  11.    It  merely  follows 


the  idea  that  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  do  not  want  to  assume  their 
fair  share  of  their  responsibility  to  the 
Government.  You  are  passing  It  on  to 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  get  right 
down  to  It  there  Is  only  one  reason  be- 
hind this  bill,  and  one  only.  You  strip 
It  of  everytlilng,  and  this  Is  It  in  a  nut- 
shell: They  are  trying  to  wiggle  around 
and  get  their  hands  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  without  going  to  the 
Congress  for  an  accounting  of  how  they 
are  going  to  spend  It.  That  Is  all  there 
is  behind  this  bill,  and  nothing  else.  I 
have  studied  it  from  A  to  Z,  and  you  can- 
not come  up  with  any  kind  of  answer. 
They  will  make  more  compromises  to  get 
any  kind  of  a  bill  through.  They  know 
this  is  one  step  forward.  But  the  ulti- 
mate goal  is  this  automatic  payment  for- 
mula. That  is  all  this  thing  Is  about. 
All  the  other  things  we  are  talking  about 
are  merely  procedures  and  steps  in  the 
direction  of  achieving  that  goal,  and  let 
nobody  kid  you  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  The  gentleman  in  the 
well  has  indicated  that  the  District  Com- 
missioners have  essentially  kept  local 
taxes  low.  Then  in  the  next  breath  he 
inferred  that  this  was  the  will  and  wish 
of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colimibla. 
The  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  selection  of 
the  District  Commissioners,  who  were 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  carmot  follow  the  gentleman's 
logic  that  the  people  of  the  District  are 
in  any  way  responsible  for  the  actions 
of  the  District  Commissioners. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  asked  that  question. 
In  one  of  the  committee  hearings  we 
called  on  the  District  Commissioners.  I 
own  a  home  five  blocks  from  the  Capitol. 
It  has  twice  the  value  of  property  I  own 
in  Wisconsin,  and  my  taxes  In  the  Dis- 
trict are  one -half  of  those  which  I  pay 
in  Wisconsin. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  Commissioners 
why  in  the  world  does  that  situation 
exist,  and  the  Commissioner  said,  "Well, 
Congressman,  we  know  you  are  right. 
But  we  raised  taxes  just  a  little  bit  a 
while  ago  and  we  thought  the- roof  was 
going  to  cave  in — from  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Coliunbia."  So  he  is  respond- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  just  do  not  imderstand 
how  the  District  Commissioners  in  any 
way  can  be  responsible  or  responsive  to 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
since  the  people  of  the  District  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  selection  of  the 
Commissioners  In  the  first  place. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Well  If  the  District 
Commissioners  are  reluctant  to  raise 
property  taxes  to  where  they  ought  to 
be  when  they  are  not  chosen  by  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  can 
you  Imagine  how  much  more  reluctant 
they  would  be  to  raise  property  taxes  if 
they  had  to  depend  on  their  votes? 
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Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  tJie  gentleman  and  ask  liim 
to  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  gladly  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  MULTER.  I  have  the  utmost  re- 
spect and  confidence  in  the  gentleman 
and  I  am  siire  no  one  is  attacking  the 
gentleman's  motives  or  will  attack  his 
motives.  We  believe  the  gentleman  is 
sincere  in  his  motives.  We  believe  the 
gentleman  is  sincere  in  his  opposition  to 
any  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  would  like  to  direct  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  the  statement  he  made,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  that  state- 
ment, that  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
been  receiving  more  money  from  the 
Federal  Government  than  any  other 
community  in  the  United  States.  I 
agree  with  that.  But  up  to  this  time.  Is 
it  not  true  that  neither  your  constituents 
nor  my  constituents  nor  the  constitu- 
ents of  any  other  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress have  ever  raised  their  voice  against 
our  spending  of  these  Federal  taxes, 
their  tax  dollars,  to  support  the  District 
of  Columbia"'    Is  that  rwt  the  fact? 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  No.  and  I  want  to 
say  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  brought 
that  point  out.  Because  if  you  get  to 
figuring  out  all  the  monuments  and  all 
the  other  Federal  buildings,  and  all  the 
road  money,  and  airport  money  which 
was  given  by  the  Federal  Government, 
which  means  the  people  back  home.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  the  people  outside  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  a  larger  invest- 
ment in  what  is  in  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia  than  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  themselves.  I  do  not  want  to 
disenfranchise  them,  either. 

Mr.  MULTER.  As  I  say.  I  am  agreeing 
with  my  colleague. 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  As  I  say.  the  people 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
people  back  home  own  most  of  what  is  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  they  have 
paid  for  most  of  it.  and  so  I  want  the 
people  back  home  to  have  something  to 
say  about  how  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  run. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  have  asked  the  gen- 
tleman to  yield  in  order' to  correct  what 
I  think  is  a  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  gentleman.  I  am  agreeing 
with  him  as  to  the  money  going  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  If  you  are  with  me. 
then  vote  with  me. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
neither  your  constituents,  my  constitu- 
ents, nor  the  constituents  of  any  other 
Member  of  the  House  object  to  moneys 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment being  used  for  District  purposes 
and  that  they  do  not  object  to  tax- 
payers' money  being  used  to  support  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
because  without  it.  the  District  govern- 
ment cannot  support  itself. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man— we  agree. 


Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  dif- 
ference now  in  answer  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  the  reason  we  do  not  hear  as  much 
opposition  now  as  we  will  hear  in  the 
future  is  that  now  the  Congress  controls 
all  of  the  spending  and  every  nickel  and 
every  dime  of  the  money  they  appro- 
priate now.  But  under  the  bill  that  is 
pending,  we  will  have  nothing  to  say 
about  how  that  money  will  be  spent. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  can  tell  me  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  provision  for  a  board  of 
equalization  so  as  to  determine  whether 
or  not  appraisals  are  made  and  property 
taxes  are  equal  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  cannot  understand 
it.  That  seems  to  depend  on  what  kind 
of  compromise  is  made  on  this  formula 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Under  this 
formula,  this  will  be  permissive;  will  it 
not? 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  just  want  to  say 
this  in  closing.  Think  a  little  about  his- 
tory. During  the  War  of  1812,  the  Brit- 
ish tried  to  sack  the  Nation's  Capital  and 
they  could  not.  During  the  Civil  War, 
,the  Confederates  tried  to  sack  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  they  could  not.  But 
what  the  British  and  the  Confederates 
could  not  accomplish,  it  seems  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  going  to  ac- 
complish this  week:  namely,  to  sack  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
We  are  going  to  sack  the  city — do  not  do 
it — I  plead  with  you  and  beg  with  you — 
do  not  do  it.  Do  not  sack  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
MathiasJ  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  thank  my  good  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Wiscon.sin, 
who  has  just  left  the  well,  incidentally, 
a  gentleman  with  whom  I  so  often  agree, 
because  I  believe  he  has  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  the  debate  this  afternoon. 
He  has  given  us  a  ssventh-inning  stretch. 
He  has  provided  us  with  the  kind  of 
comic  relief  that  make  Shakespeare's 
gi-eat  plays  even  greater.  But.  Mr. 
Chairman,  he  has  done  something  more. 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  put 
the  issue  squarely  before  us.  He  has 
said — and  certainly  no  one  here  will  dis- 
agree— that  Washington  is  a  fortunate 
city.  I  think  he  described  it  as  the  most 
fortunate  city  in  the  country. 

A  generous  Congress,  he  said,  showers 
favors  upon  this  District  of  Columbia; 
yet.  the  people  still  call  for  home  rule 
and  this  causes  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  to  cit  out  in  amazement.  In 
doing  so.  the  gentleman  has  ignored  the 
whole  history  of  the  political  progress 
of  mankind.  If  there  is  one  thing  that 
history  tells  us.  it  is  that  no  matter  how- 
benevolent  an  autocratic  government 
may    be,    people    prefer    a    democracy. 


That.  I  submit,  is  the  issue  before  this 
Congress  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nation  owes  much 
to  Virginia  and  to  Virginians.  One  of 
the  greatest  Virginians  committed  Amer- 
ica to  the  principle  that  we  owe  "a  de- 
cent respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind." 
That  principle,  among  others  equally 
fundamental,  is  at  Lssue  in  the  debate  on 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  whole  Nation  suffers  when  we  im- 
peril our  reputation  for  sincerity  and 
for  good  faith  throughout  the  entire 
world  by  denying  the  sufferage  on  nor- 
mal municipal  matters  to  the  residents 
of  one  of  earth's  greatest  cities. 

It  may  seem  hollow  to  friends  and 
foes  alike  to  preach  of  free  elections  in 
East  Germany  and  southeast  Asia  when 
our  practice  belies  our  words. 

The  reasons  for  denying  home  rule 
advanced  by  its  opponents  in  this  debate 
seem  very  feeble  indeed.  We  are  asked 
to  l)e  so  gullible  as  to  believe  that  a 
change  in  the  vessel  to  which  local  ad- 
ministration is  committed  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  will  diminish  the  national 
character  of  the  Federal  city.  In  other 
words,  these  opponents  would  say  that 
the  city  is  less  a  capital  because  its 
municipal  executive  is  elected  rather 
than  appointed.  By  the  same  logic,  the 
Capital  of  the  Nation,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  John  Adams  or  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, when  there  were  several  municipal 
corporations  existing  within  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  elected  their  local 
officials,  would  have  been,  to  a  degree, 
less  national  than  it  is  today. 

By  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Maryland,  which  ceded  to  the  National 
Government  that  portion  of  Maryland 
which  now  comprises  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  legislature  reserved  the 
benefit  of  Maryland  law  for  the  citizens 
living  within  the  District  until  that  law 
was  superseded  by  the  Congress.  Mary- 
land law  obtained  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, but  it  was  no  less  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. The  right  to  vote  was  certainly  one 
of  those  rights  which  was  preserved  by 
the  act  of  cession  for  Marylanders  who 
had  become  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  right  to  vote  was  pre- 
served for  them.  That  course  was  con- 
templated from  the  very  inception  of  the 
idea  of  the  National  Capital. 

In  the  year  1802,  the  Congress,  during 
the  administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
provided  for  an  elected  city  council  for 
the  city  of  Washington. 

Ten  years  later,  in  the  administration 
of  President  James  Madison,  there  was 
provision  not  only  for  an  elected  board  of 
aldermen  but  also  for  an  elected  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Washington. 

I  would  ask  those  who  say  that  to  have 
an  elected  city  government  is  to  diminish 
the  national  aspect  of  the  Capital,  and  to 
take  something  away  from  all  Ameri- 
cans, whether  they  consider  that  there 
was  a  fluctuation  in  the  national  char- 
acter of  Washington,  when  there  was 
more  or  less  suffrage  in  the  District  in 
various  periods  of  the  history  of  the  city 
of  Washington. 

Let  us  look  at  the  bill  itself  for  a 
moment.  When  I  say  "let  us  look  at  the 
bill,"  so  that  there  can  be  no  confusion, 
I  mean  let  us  look  at  the  compromise 


bipartisan  bill,  H.R.  11218,  and  its  com- 
pamon  bills,  as  to  the  protection  of  what 
has  been  called  the  Federal  interest. 

In  section  905  of  that  bill  there  is  a 
provision  for  Federal  control  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  and  for  the  use  of  other 
Federal  forces  to  maintain  order.  This 
is  an  important  provision  in  the  bill.  It 
mirrors  a  historical  problem  which 
existed  before  the  Capital  existed.  It 
provides  for  the  Federal  interest. 

In  section  1001  there  is  protection  for 
the  tenure  of  employees  who  have  status 
under  the  national  civil  service  laws. 

In  section  324  the  municipal  govern- 
ment is  specifically  subjected  to  the  10th 
section  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 

In  section  324  again  there  is  a  com- 
prehensive reservation  of  congressional 
right  to  repeal  or  modify  District  acts, 
whether  enacted  by  the  city  council  or 
the  voters  of  the  District. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  324  provides 
that  neither  the  council  nor  the  voters 
of  the  District  can  impose  any  tax  on 
the  property  of  the  United  States,  or  lend 
the  public  credit  for  support  of  any  pri- 
vate undertaking,  or  authorize  the  is- 
suance of  bonds  except  in  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  VI,  or  author- 
ize the  use  of  public  money  in  support 
of  any  secretarian,  denominational,  or 
private  school  except  as  authorized  by 
Congress,  or  enact  any  act  to  amend  or 
repeal  any  act  of  Congress  concerning 
the  functions  or  property  of  the  United 
States,  and  so  on. 

I  commend  all  of  subsection  (b)  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House, 
because  it  very  vitally  affects  the  reserva- 
tion of  Federal  interests. 

The  right  to  tax  and  the  right  to  exer- 
cise sovereignty  over  Federal  properties 
is  expressly  reserved  and  excluded  in 
subsection  (e)  of  section  324. 

There  is  a  veto  provided  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  again  to  pro- 
tect the  national  interest. 

In  subsection  (f )  the  Congress  reserves 
the  right  to  legislate  on  any  and  all  mat- 
ters affecting  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Tne  Congress  reserves  the  right  to  legis- 
late, as  well  as  the  city  council  with  its 
deletrated  legLslative  powers. 

With  all  of  these  guarantees  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Federal  interest,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  deny  home  rule  out 
of  any  concern  for  the  national  char- 
acter of  the  Capital. 

The  founders  of  this  Republic.  I  sub- 
mit, would  be  shocked  that  the  most 
ba.sic  form  of  self-government,  muncipal 
government,  had  been  abolished  in  the 
Nation  that  they  conceived  in  liberty 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  people.  Their  views  are 
on  record.  They  are  a  part  of  our  great 
political  heritage  and  they  should  not  be 
i?nored.  for  the  wisdom  of  the  past  al- 
ways has  a  proper  place  in  the  councils 
of  today. 

James  Madison,  to  whom  we  owe  our 
knowledge  of  the  discussions  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  reviewed  the  con- 
siderations involved  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Capital,  and  he  said, 
in  No.  43  of  the  Federalist  Papers,  that 
the  States  conceding  the  territory  for 
the  new  Capital  "will  no  doubt  provide 


in  the  compact  for  the  rights  and  the 
consent  of  the  citizens  inhabiting  it." 
The  act  of  cession  from  Maryland  did 
provide  for  the  rights  of  the  citizens 
and  it  did  provide  that  the  benefit  of 
the  laws  of  Maryland  should  continue  to 
extend  to  those  citizens,  including  the 
right  to  vote  in  their  municipalities. 
Madison  went  on  to  say,  and  I  quote: 

As  they  will  have  had  their  voice  In  the 
election  of  the  Government,  which  Is  to  ex- 
ercise authority  over  them;  as  a  municipal 
legislature  for  local  purposes,  derived  from 
their  own  suffrages,  will  of  course,  be  allowed 
them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mai-yland  has  expired. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Just  a  moment.  If 
the  gentleman  will  be  patient  for  just  a 
moment  longer. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  twenty-three  Members  are  present, 
a  quorvun. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
views  of  James  Madison  were  not  con- 
fined to  his  Republican  Party  of  Vir- 
ginia which  I  suppose  now  purports  to 
be  the  Democratic  Party  of  Virginia. 
They  were  shared  by  the  Federalists,  by 
John  Adams,  the  second  President  of  the 
United  States.  Adams,  in  my  judgment, 
was  the  great  civil  libertarian  of  the 
Revolution,  yet  he  is  one  who  has  never 
been  accused  of  being  a  demagog. 
Adams*  views  on  this  question,  which  he 
presented  in  his  message  to  the  first 
Congress  which  met  here  in  the  new 
seat  of  government,  described  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  "As  the  Capital  of  a 
great  Nation  advancing  with  unexam- 
pled rapidity  in  arts,  in  commerce,  in 
wealth  and  in  population,  and  possessing 
within  itself  those  energies  and  resources 
which,  if  not  thrown  away  or  lamentably 
misdirected,  will  secure  to  it  a  long 
course  of  prosperity  and  self-govern- 
ment." 

This  was  John  Adams'  view.  These, 
I  submit  were  the  bipartisan  views  of 
the  early  administrations  who  held  the 
reins  of  power  here  in  Washington. 

Now,  I  ask  you  where  will  you  take 
your  place  when  this  debate  ends?  Will 
you  be  among  the  timid  and  the  fearful 
and  the  doubters  who  view  the  future 
as  a  valley  of  shadows  and  gloom,  or  will 
you  take  your  place  beside  the  great 
hiunanists  who  led  our  Revolution,  wrote 
our  Constitution,  and  founded  our  Re- 
public? I  am  confident,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  when  the  time  comes  you  will  vote 
in  the  great  tradition  of  America  for 
home  rule. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  been  very  patient,  so 
I  will  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  gentleman 
testified  before  the  subcommittee -of 
which  I  am  chairman  In  the  88th  Con- 


gress, I  note  with  interest  at  one  place 
in  his  testimony  he  said :  -~ 

I  believe  my  bill —  _ 

As  you  discussed  your  delegate  bill — 

will  provide  to  the  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  a  long-sought  opportunity  to 
build  a  responsible  electorate  and  thiw  to 
help  In  the  development  of  an  Improved 
sense  of  respoiaslblUty  and  maturity  among 
the  permanent  residents  of  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Then  on  page  394  of  the  hearings  the 
gentleman  said  this: 

I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  In 
having  an  area  of  some  substantial  size  which 
Is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  would  not  be  the  one  who  would 
wish  to  disturb  that  principle. 

I  gather  from  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment today,  as  compared  to  what  he  said 
in  the  88th  Congress,  that  the  little  ditty 
might  be  applicable : 

He  wiggled  in  and  he  wiggled  out  and  left 
the  matter  much  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
snake  that  laid  the  track  was  coming  in  or 
going  back. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  reiterate  what  the  gentleman  has 
just  quoted  from  my  testimony  in  the 
88th  Congress.  I  think  it  was  soimd  when 
I  said  it,  and  if  the  gentleman  had  agreed 
with  me  at  the  time,  if  the  gentleman  had 
accepted  some  of  what  I  said  at  the  time, 
we  probably  would  not  have  had  to  go 
through  the  difficulties  of  a  discharge 
petition.  * 

.  Mr.    McMillan.     Mr.    chairman,    I 
''yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner]. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  ask  some  member  of  the 
committee  a  question  about  title  II  on 
the  status  of  the  District.  Section  201(a) 
says: 

AH  of  the  territory  constituting  the  per- 
manent seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  shall  continue  to  be  designated 
as  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Subparagraph  (C)  says: 

Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shtkll 
affect  the  boundary  line  between  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Conunonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia as  the  same  was  established  or  may  be 
subsequently  established  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  I  of  the  act  of  October  31,  1945. 

Obviously  the  boundary  line  between 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland 
has  been  ignored,  and  I  wonder  what  the 
reason  is,  why  the  boundary  line  between 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Marylano 
is  left  in  balance. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  have  just  checked 
with  my  colleague  and  neither  one  of  us 
knows  why  the  State  of  Maryland  was 
left  out.  I  am  a  resident  of  that  State; 
I  shall  check  and  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man either  privately  or  on  the  floor  when 
I  find  out. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  appreciate  that. 
The  only  conclusion  I  could  come  to  is 
that  there  must  be  some  merit  to  Con- 
gressman Broyhill's  bill  that  a  portion 
of  the  District  be  ceded  back  to 
Maryland. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  That  is  why  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  issue. 
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Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  SiskI. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  requested 
this  time  in  order  to  attempt  to 
straighten  out  some  misconceptions  that 
have  developed  with  respect  to  what  I 
propose  to  offer  in  the  way  of  a  substi- 
tute to  the  pending  legislation.  Let  me 
say  initially  that  as  one  who  has  sup- 
ported home  rule  and  advocated  self- 
government  for  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  feel  that  it  has  been  some- 
what unfortunate  that  there  has  been 
some  confusion  with  respect  to  bills 
which  bear  my  name  and.  I  might  say, 
Identical  numbers. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  are 
those  who  view  this  situation  in  a  differ- 
ent way.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
there  are  those  who  feel  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional to  provide  self-government.  And 
I  respect  those  views.  At  the  time  that 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia acted  on  legislation  and  reported 
out  a  bill,  my  bill  was  the  vehicle  used 
and  at  that  time  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  my  good  friend  Mr.  Broyhill, 
offered  his  substitute  which,  by  a  margin. 
I  believe,  of  one  vote,  was  adopted  over 
my  opposition.  I  respect  my  good  friend 
from  Virginia.  I  respect  his  views.  I 
happened  to  disagree  with  him  at  that 
time.  I  opposed  a  retrocession  as  a  rem- 
edy for  the  problems  of  the  District, 
and  I  still  oppose  it  now. 

The  bill  which  I  propose  to  offer  as  a 
substitute  for  Mr.  Multer's  bill  is  HH. 
10115  as  introduced  originally  by  me  on 
July  27.  The  declaration  of  policy  could 
almost  be  substituted  for  the  declaration 
of  policy  in  the  bill  which  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  offered.  And  I  might 
just  briefly  cite  it  in  order  to  outline  my 
own  personal  position  with  reference  to 
support  for  self-government  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  District. 
And,  it  is  this: 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  such  measure  and  form  of  local 
self-government  as  they  themselves  shall 
democratically  establish  if  such  self-govern- 
ment Is  consistent  with  the  constitutional 
Injunction  that  Congress  retain  ultimate 
legislative  authority  over  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. In  taking  this  action  It  Is  further  the 
Intent  of  Congress  to  demonstrate  Its  funda- 
mental and  enduring  belief  In  the  merits  of 
the  democratic  process  by  exercising  its  re- 
tained legislative  responsibility  for  the  seat 
of  the  Federal  Government  only  as  It  con- 
cerns amendments  to  any  charter  which 
might  be  established  imder  this  Act.  but  not 
as  It  concerns  the  routine  municipal  affairs 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  basically  that 
declaration  of  policy  is  almost  verbatim 
with  the  declaration  of  policy  of  the  other 
proposals  which  are  pending  today,  indi- 
cating that  jointly  we  agree  with  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  self-government 
for  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  quickly 
run  over  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
legislation  and  of  the  substitute  which  I 
shall  propose.  It  was  actually  taken 
from  the  code  of  my  home  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  I  might  say  that  codes 
with  respect  to  the  authority  to  charter 
incorporated    cities    are    pretty     well 


identical  across  the  Nation  where  a  city 
provides  for  the  election  of  a  board  of 
freeholders,  or  in  this  case  I  call  it  a 
charter  board,  and  seeks  an  original 
charter  or  a  new  charter  for  that  city. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  result  of  our 
desire  to  give  completely  to  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  complete  demo- 
cratic E\rocesses  and  permit  them  to  work, 
we  introduced  this,  which  I  call  an  en- 
abling act.  It  provides,  first,  that  with- 
in 100  days  after  enactment,  if  this  bill 
should  become  law,  that  a  special  elec- 
tion will  be  held  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had 
many  people  in  the  District  come  to  me 
and  say  that  one  of  the  things  which  the 
District  needs  is  some  practice  in  self- 
government. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  is  explaining  the  bill 
that  we  will  fust  vote  on  when  this  ques- 
tion comes  up  under  the  5-minute  rule 
and  some  of  us  would  like  to  hear  that 
explanation.  I  think  those  gentlemen 
who  are  not  interested  in  such  matter 
might  well  retire  so  the  rest  of  us  can 
hear  the  explanation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has 
been  attempting  to  maintain  order  but 
it  needs  the  cooperation  of  the  Members 
of  the  Committee. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
SisK]  will  proceed. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  repeating 
briefly  the  proposal,  as  I  say,  if  enacted 
Into  law  there  would  be  required  that 
within  100  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment a  special  election  be  held  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Colvunbia  would  be 
asked  to  act  on  two  matters:  First, 
whether  or  not  the  District  of  Colimibia 
desired  home  rule. 

Oh.  yes,  Mr.  Charlman,  I  have  heard 
all  kinds  of  rimiors  and  discussions 
about  some  of  the  so-called  referendums 
and  so  on  that  have  been  held  before, 
but  there  has  never  been  so  far  as  I  know 
a  case  which  we  can  find  in  the  rec- 
ord where  this  specific  issue  alone  has 
been  presented  to  the  people  in  a  non- 
partisan election — and  this  will  be  a  non- 
partisan election  if  my  substitute  should 
be  enacted,  because  it  provides  for  the 
election  to  be  held  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis. 

It  provides  for  the  election  of  an  non- 
partisan charter  board  simultaneously 
with  that  election,  a  15-man  charter 
board  to  be  set  up. 

Mr.   HORTON.    Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 
Mr.  SISK.    I  yield  just  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York, 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  on  that  point.  There  was  men- 
tion made  earlier  to  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman's  bill  provided  for  a  nonparti- 
san council.  I  do  not  understand  that. 
It  does  not  so  provide,  does  it,  or  Is  there 
a  limitation  in  the  gentleman's  bill  which 
would  require  the  charter  commission  to 
provide  for  nonpartisan  elections? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man clarifying  the  issue  and  I  might  say 
to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  HortonI,  that  he  is  one 
of  the  first  people  who  saw  a  copy  of  this 
bill  before  it  was  introduced  and  I  know 


the  gentleman  is  very  familiar  with  the 
language  contained  therein. 

I  might  say  the  language  is  still  prac- 
tically identical  to  that  which  the  gen- 
tleman saw  back,  I  believe  perhaps,  in 
May  or  June.  It  provides  for  a  non- 
partisan election  for  members  of  the 
charter  board.  It  does  not  specify,  it 
leaves  up  to  the  judgment  of  the  char- 
ter board  the  type  and  kind  of  charter 
which  that  board  shall  finally  come  up 
with  and  submit,  first,  so  the  electorate 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  be  it  a  city 
council  or  a  strong  mayor  form  or  a  city 
manager,  whatever  it  may  be  that  they 
might  propose;  could  be,  either  par- 
tisan or  nonpartisan  as  the  bill  is  now 
written,  and  I  want  to  make  this  com- 
pletely clear. 

Mr.  HORTON.  May  I  say  at  this  time 
I  do  appreciate  the  confidence  of  the 
gentleman  because,  as  he  has  stated  here 
this  afternoon,  he  did  give  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  a  copy  of  his  proposed  bill 
long  before  it  was  introduced,  and  con- 
sulted with  me.  I  appreciate  his  con- 
fidence. I  do  feel  that  the  gentleman 
has  made  a  very  sincere  effort  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee not  only  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
that  committee,  but  also  has  put  forth  a 
sincere  effort  to  provide  a  means  for  the 
people  of  this  community  to  have  home 
rule.  I  want  to  verify  one  thing:  As  I 
understand  it,  there  Is  no  limitation  on 
your  proposal  with  regard  to  the  char- 
ter commission  and  the  report  that  they 
would  make?  In  other  words,  they 
could  require  a  partisan  or  nonpartisan 
council,  or  they  may  provide  for  a  State 
legislature. 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  is  correct, 
and  I  appreciate  his  clarifying  the  sit- 
uation. The  charter  board  itself  would 
have  the  authority  to  draw  up  a  charter, 
and  that  would  be  a  nonpartisan  board. 
But  what  they  finally  came  up  with  in  the 
way  of  a  city  government  or  city  coun- 
cil could  be  partisan  or  nonpartisan. 

Mr.  HORTON.  One  further  question. 
I  want  to  make  this  point:  This  is  the 
place  at  which  your  bill  and  the  bill  that 
will  be  before  us  differs.  There  is  pro- 
vided a  referendum  for  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  approve  what 
is  done  here,  so  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  we  are  providing  here,  or  would 
be  providing  here,  a  charter  for  the  peo- 
ple to  vote  on,  under  the  bill  that  we 
will  be  acting  on.  Under  that  bill  the 
charter  commission  v.ould  write  the 
charter. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  proceed. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SISK.  The  election  which  would 
be  held,  as  I  say.  within  100  days  after 
enactment,  would  provide  for,  first,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  determine  whether 
they  want  home  rule  and,  second,  the 
election  of  a  charter  board.  That 
charter  board  would  be  empowered  to  sit 
down  and  write  a  charter  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  exactly  as  every  other  city 
in  America  is  permitted  to  do  under  their 
State  codes. 

At  the  end  of  210  days  they  must  have 
completed  their  work,  and  it  is  pro- 
vided within  45  days  after  that  they 


submit  to  the  electorate  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  proposal  as  to  the  type 
and  kind  of  government  they  want.  We 
provide  $300,000  in  funds  so  that  they 
may  hire  the  best  experts,  the  best  ad- 
\1sers,  the  best  counsel  on  city  govern- 
ment anyv;here  in  the  United  States,  to 
come  in  and  consult  with  them.  With- 
in 45  days  after  completion  of  their  work 
there  must  again  be  a  special  election,  at 
which  the  people  of  the  District  of  Col- 
lumbia  can  vote  upon  the  charter  as  it 
Is  proposed.  If  they  accept  it,  then  that 
charter  comes  down  here  to  the  Capitol, 
ffhere  it  v.'ill  lay  on  the  Speaker's  desk 
and  the  desk  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  for  90  days,  during  which  the 
Congress  is  in  session. 

Now  the  Congress  can  do  three  things. 
They  can  pass  a  dissenting  resolution  and 
then  the  issue  is  dead.  The  Congress, 
that  is,  the  House  with  the  other  body, 
can  pass  an  approving  resolution  and 
then  the  charter  will  be  approved.  Or 
If  they  do  nothing  within  the  90  days, 
then  it  automatically  becomes  the  law 
of  the  land. 

Let  me  simply  conclude  by  saying,  if 
we  seek— and  I  frankly  do,  and  I  believe 
in  good  conscience  others  do  also — to 
give  the  people  a  true  democratic  process 
which  is  the  way  it  is  done  in  my  home- 
town and  your  hometown  and  in  every 
other  city  in  the  Nation.  This  to  me  Is 
the  true  democratic  way. 

I  might  say  with  reference  to  the  time 
element,  this  could  become  available  to 
the  people  early  In  1967.  I  believe  that 
the  bill  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
also  has  an  effective  date  of  1967.  So 
there  is  no  question  about  any  Idea  that 
this  is  a  delay  nor  is  It  in  issue  here  be- 
cause in  either  case  it  could  become 
available  at  approximately  the  same  time. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  My  col- 
league knows  that  I  have  been  working 
for  some  little  while  on  this  matter. 
Actually  this  Is  home  rule  at  Its  best. 
Because  the  people  themselves  will  have 
the  opportunity  under  two  circumstances 
to  decide  whether  or  not  they  really  want 
home  rule  and  they  have  a  right  to  decide 
what  kind  and  what  type  of  charter  they 
want.  Which  is  exactly  what  we  have  in 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HORTON.  In  connection  with 
the  proposal  that  the  gentleman  Is  mak- 
ing, does  it  provide  for  a  referendum 
after  the  Charter  Commission  has  acted 
and  after  the  proposed  charter  has  been 
returned  to  the  Congress? 

Mr.  SISK.  No.  I  propose  that  after 
the  charter  board  has  completed  its 
^ork,  it  must  go  to  the  people  on  a 
referendum,  exactly  as  is  done  In  my 
hometown  and  your  hometown  and  the 
people  in  that  referendum  will  pass  on 
whether  they  want  it  or  not.  This  gives 
them  exactly  the  kind  of  government 
^d  the  right  to  vote  for  it  and  prove  it. 


Then  it  comes  to  the  Congress  and  within 
90  days  the  Congress  must  act. 

Mr.  CHELP.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
us  some  idea  as  to  what  we  can  expect 
with  respect  to  the  budget?  What  does 
this  have  to  do  with  the  budget?  Does 
the  budget  or  do  any  of  the  tax  questions 
come  up  in  this  referendum?  This  Is 
very  important.  All  of  us  need  to  know 
about  this. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  this  does  not  enter  into  the 
financial  picture  whatsoever.  This  pro- 
vides for  the  people  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  elect  a  15-man  charter 
board. 

I  want  to  say  I  have  confidence  in  the 
people  to  make  that  choice,  and  I  also 
have  confidence  that  they  will  elect  good, 
honest,  sincere  men  of  judgment  to  write 
the  type  and  kind  of  charter  that  will  be 
proper  for  this  city.  As  I  say,  this  does 
not  get  into  the  financial  picture. 

Mr.  CHELF.  In  other  words,  it  leaves 
it  to  them  after  the  referendmn  has  been 
passed  and  has  to  be  submitted  within 
210  days? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  CHELP.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Under  your 
proposal  in  conection  with  this  question, 
can  you  have  a  nonpartisan  election  or 
a  partisan  election  or  whatever  the 
charter  recommends?  If  it  is  a  partisan 
election  then  the  delegates  would  possibly 
participate  in  the  national  elections. 
And  an  elected  school  board  and  you 
could  be  subjected  to  impact  area  assist- 
ance in  the  schools  themselves  imder  the 
formula  that  might  be  adopted  by  the 
charter.  You  could  have  an  elected  or 
appointed  Board  of  Education.  You 
could  have  split  police  authority  if  they 
so  desired  in  the  charter.  They  could 
draft  anything  they  want  and  the  people 
themselves  could  decide  and  then  the 
Congress  could  ratify  It. 

Mr.  SISK.  That,  of  course,  would  de- 
pend on  the  charter  or  it  would  be  up 
to  the  charter  board  and  up  to  the  Con- 
gress as  to  whether  the  Congress  finally 
approved  it  or  rejected  it. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  ReussI. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  to  the  alternative  substitute  pro- 
posal by  my  respected  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Sisk].  I  am 
obliged  to  oppose  that  suggestion,  be- 
cause in  my  judgment  this  would  not 
bring  home  rule  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Here  is  why  I  believe  It  would  be  a 
most  imhappy  substitute.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Sisk  substitute  provides  for  a 
referendum  by  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  whether  they  want  home 
rule.  Well,  they  have  had  these  refer- 
endums. In  1956  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  voted  18,333  to  1,234  in 
favor  of  home  rule. 

In  the  1960  referendum  they  voted 
26,094  for  home  rule  and  3,651  against. 

In  1964  they  voted  72,674  in  favor  of 
home  rule  and  12,106  against. 


How  many  more  times  do  we  want  to 
ask  them  whether  they  are  for  home 
rule?  The  have  given  us  not  just  a  hint, 
not  just  a  preliminary  disclosure,  but 
they  have  told  us  in  a  thundering  voice 
that  they  want  home  rule. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SISK.  Would  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain the  basis  and  the  point  of  these 
elections  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  held?  I  am  sorry  to  disagree 
completely  with  the  gentleman  after 
having  researched  this  matter  at  great 
length. 

There  has  never  been  a  direct  ques- 
tion on  a  proposal  such  as  that  proposed 
in  this  referendum.  They  have  been 
held  on  a  partisan  basis.  They  have  been 
held  as  adjuncts  in  other  elections.  I 
regret  to  disagree  with  my  friend,  but 
I  believe  he  is  wrong. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  recognize  the  gentle- 
man's right  to  disagree.  But  the  fact  is 
that  those  referendums  were  on  the  sim- 
ple question,  "Are  you  for  home  riile  or 
against  it?" 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  Is 
that  the  Sisk  substitute  then.  If  the  people 
approve  home  rule,  requires  that  the 
charter  board  draw  up  a  detailed 
home  rule  bill  or  charter^  and  that  this 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress,  and  if 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  changes 
one  comma  or  one  semicolon  of  that  pro- 
posed charter,  then  the  thing  is  dead 
forever.  The  game  of  parchesi  is  over, 
and  you  go  back  to  home  plate.  Maybe 
not  for  another  80  yeai;s  would  the  Con- 
gress have  an  opportunity  to  debate  and 
to  consider  home  rule. 

Our  debate  here  yesterday  and  today 
shows  that  men  of  good  will,  reasonable 
men,  may  differ  about  the  exact  details 
of  a  home  rule  bill.  We  shall  have  some 
amendments  which  will  test  those  prop- 
ositions later  on.  But  if  there  is  one 
thing  that  the  debate  shows  it  is  that 
the  House  wants  to  work  its  will  on  the 
details  of  the  home  rule  bill  without 
the  necessity  of  considering  on  a  "take  It 
or  leave  it"  basis  something  that  a  char- 
ter board  hands  It.  So  if  we  want  home 
rule,  we  must  vote  down  the  Sisk  sub- 
stitute. 

And,  believe  me,  we  need  home  rule 
because  just  as  every  other  great  capital 
of  the  free  world — London.  Paris,  Borm. 
Tokyo,  or  Rome — has  it.  so  the  people 
of  our  great  Capital  City  of  Washington 
ought  to  have  it,  too. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Fraser],  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  serving  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  for  the  past  9 
months.  I  wish  to  say  to  this  com- 
mittee that  my  service  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  has  served  to 
strengthen  and  reafllrm  my  belief  that 
It  Is  important  that  we  pass  a  home  rule 
bill  this  week. 

I  would  like  to  comment.  If  I  may,  on 
some  of  the  reasons  that  have  lead  to 
this  conclusion. 

First,  it  is  clear  to  me  from  my  service 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
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that  many  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, including  myself,  have  a  difficult 
time  devoting  an  adequate  amount  of 
time  to  studying  the  many  and  varied 
problems  which  face  this  large  metro- 
politan community.  It  is  hard  under 
the  circumstances  for  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  maintain  the  interest 
which  normally  characterizes  a  munici- 
pal council  or  any  other  level  of  legis- 
lative responsibility  in  which  there  are 
direct  ties  to  the  voters. 

I  have  served  in  public  life  for  12  years. 
and  I  have  some  sense  of  what  it  means 
to  be  tied  directly  to  the  vote  of  the 
people.  If  the  people  decide  that  you 
are  not  doing  a  job.  or  that  you  are  doins 
it  poorly,  you  know  that  they  can  express 
their  views  at  the  polls.  This  inevi- 
tably has  an  effect  on  the  diligence  and 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  you  go  about 
our  work  and  in  carrying  out  our  public 
responsibilities. 

But  such  a  relationship  does  not  exist 
between  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee— nor,  for  that  matter,  the  entire 
Congress — and  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

There  are  several  examples  that  help 
to  point  out  this  problem.  Earlier  this 
year  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
asked  for  new  taxing  authority  but  it  was 
many  months  before  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced which  even  incorporated  all  of 
those  requests.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Commissioners  set  down  in  the  city  hall 
totally  unable  to  make  any  protest  in  an 
effective  way. 

Another  example  is  tied  to  this  free- 
way dispute,  revolving  around  a  leg  of 
the  freeway  heading  out  toward  the 
northern  part  of  the  city.  I  have  been 
petitioned  by  numerous  citizens  of  the 
District  to  take  action  on  a  bill  which 
relates  to  the  future  of  that  freeway. 
The  truth  is  that  for  me  fully  to  under- 
stand the  implications  of  that  proposals, 
the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  it.  would 
take  weeks  and  weeks  of  study,  and  I  do 
not  have  the  time.  I  doubt  that  many 
Members  of  the  Congress  have  the  time 
for  these  kinds  of  issues. 

The  second  reason  why  I  believe  we 
need  to  turn  this  back  to  the  people  is 
the  clear  proof  that  public  services  in 
the  District  are  not  adequately  financed. 
The  clearest  example  of  this  is  the 
school  system.  I  do  not  believe  one  has 
to  go  out  to  the  schools  to  find  this  out, 
though  I  have  made  an  effort  to  get  to 
one  or  two  of  them  to  look  for  myself. 
One  can  read  about  them,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  people  in  the  District  who  will 
come  in  to  you  about  them  and  to  tell 
about  their  disappointment  concerning 
the  action  of  Congress  this  year  in  failing 
to  authorize  adequate  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  schools  which  &re  so 
badly  needed. 

We  have  only  to  read  the  Washington 
Post  in  recent  days  to  see  what  inatten- 
tion and  neglect  have  done  to  the  schools. 
Classrooms  In  the  basement,  inadequate 
auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  books,  tools, 
libraries,  or  lunchrooms:  rats,  leaky 
roofs,  rotten  floors — these  characterize 
too  many  District  of  Columbia  schools. 
We  need  better  schools  in  the  District. 
We  need  better  vocational  training. 
Probably  as  important  as  ansrthing  else 


is  the  need  for  better  opportunities  for 
higher  education  for  the  young  people  in 
the  District.  They  are  not  getting  it,  or 
are  only  getting  it  in  limited  form. 

Why  are  they  not  getting  it?  First,  we 
do  not  have  a  direct  responsibility  for 
these  schools  in  the  sense  that  we  are 
responsible  to  the  parents  who  have  chil- 
dren in  the  schools.  Second,  the  District 
does  not  know  from  year  to  year  how 
much  money  it  is  going  to  get. 

If  the  local  school  district  in  Minne- 
apolis, or  the  school  district  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  in  Superior,  had 
to  go  before  the  State  legislature  each 
year,  hat  in  hand,  to  ask  how  much 
money  would  be  available  for  schools  be- 
fore it  could  plan  the  budget,  hire  teach- 
ers, and  plan  construction,  that  school 
district  would  have  the  same  kind  of  dif- 
ficxilty  that  the  schools  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  have. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  dis- 
cussion today  has  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  in  a  city  without  a  vote  property 
taxes  are  generally  lower  than  in  cities 
where  there  is  a  vote.  If  there  is  any 
clear  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  it  is 
that  the  voters  of  a  school  district  or  of 
a  community  are  prepared  to  support 
high  taxes  when  this  will  produce  for 
them  good  schools.  Yet  in  this  district 
and  in  this  community  the  voters  do  not 
have  the  right  to  assert  this  kind  of  in- 
fluence and  to  make  this  kind  of  deci- 
sion. 

I  believe  the  fact  that  higher  taxes 
might  come  through  home  rule  is  a 
matter  which  ought  to  be  pondered  care- 
fully, because  this  demonstrates  that 
democracy  and  the  right  to  vote  are  an 
exercise  in  responsibility. 

I  congratulate  the  gentlemen  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multer  and  Mr.  HortonI 
and  the  gentlemen  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Sickles  and  Mr.  Mathias]  for  their  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  self-rule  for  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District.  I  have  supported 
their  efforts  over  the  past  9  months  to 
get  a  home  rvile  bill  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  began  back  last 
winter  by  calling  on  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the 
District  Committee  [Mr.  McMillan],  to 
schedule  hearings  on  the  various  home 
rule  bills  then  before  the  committee. 
Hearings,  however,  did  not  begin  until 
the  discharge  procedure  was  initiated. 

No  one  can  say  that  we  did  not  follow 
the  usual  procedures  of  the  House.  A 
home  rule  bill  was  introduced  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session.  It  was  referred  to 
committee  and  hearings  were  requested. 
But  then  nothing  happened.  During  this 
same  time  the  committee  of  the  other 
body  held  hearings,  reported  out  a  bill, 
which  was  approved  by  the  other  body, 
and  still  no  action  in  the  House. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  impor- 
tant proposal.  It  does  not  deal  with  the 
regulation  of  kiteflying  in  the  District,  or 
tlie  sale  of  ice  cream  on  a  stick  or  the  size 
of  rockfish  that  can  be  taken  from  the 
Potomac.  This  bill  deals  with  the  funda- 
mental right  of  self-government,  with 
the  issue  of  taxation  without  representa- 
tion, and  with  the  right  of  people  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  the  important  issues 
affecting  education,  welfare,  crime, 
disease,  and  many  others. 


It  was  only  after  7  months  of  delay 
that  the  proponents  of  home  rule  re- 
sorted to  the  device  of  the  discharge  peti- 
tion. But  even  then  the  opponents  oi 
self-government  cried  foul.  They  said 
it  was  not  fair  to  use  the  discharge  peti- 
tion against  the  District  Committee.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  ask,  when  is  the  discharge 
petition  to  be  used  if  not  for  just  suet 
situations? 

And  finally  when  it  appeared  that  the 
discharge  petition  would  be  successful 
the  committee  hastily  reported  out  a  bill 
to  retrocede  part  of  the  District  baclc  to 
Maryland.  This  further  clouded  th? 
issue  of  meaningful  self-rule  for  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  these  actions- 
moves  and  countermoves — underscore 
the  reasons  why  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  should  not  rule  the  city,  i 
urge  support  of  the  compromise  measure 
providing  home  rule  for  the  District  of  I 
Columbia. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  RouDEBUSHl. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chainnac 
for  the  present  and  the  immediately 
past  Congress  I  have  served  on  both  \hi 
subcommittee  which  has  considered 
home  rule  legislation  and  the  distin- 
guished Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  that  capacity  I  have  sat 
through  extensive  hearings  on  this  home 
rule  legislation  with  some  of  the  highes: 
in  our  land  present  and  testifying  before 
our  committee.  Eniring  that  time  I  have 
met  with  ofiBcials  of  my  own  party  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  with  the 
Republican  leadership  of  the  House 
concerning  this  weighty  problem  of 
home  rule. 

Yesterday  I  consistently  voted  against 
the  procedures  used  to  bring  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor  and  to  circumvent  a 
committee  trying  to  provide  good  legis- 
lation. I  can  honestly  state  that  dili- 
gent and  careful  consideration  was  beini 
given  to  this  legislation  by  the  Hou« 
District  Committee  on  the  nearly  30  bill' 
before  that  conunittee. 

As  a  minority  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, I  resent  very  much  this  discharge 
of  the  committee,  especially  when  suet 
committee  was  acting  in  good  faith  and 
hearing  witnesses. 
But  tills  is  in  the  r>ast. 
I  am  sure  that  historically  and  tradi- 
tionally my  party,  the  Republican  Pan: 
has  stood  foursquare  for  local  self-deter^ 
mination,  for  the  rights  of  our  individua. 
citizens,  for  the  rights  of  our  States,  anc 
for  the  rights  of  local  government,  i: 
some  of  those  who  have  strongly  advo- 
cated home  rule  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia had  exercised  similar  diligence 
with  respect  to  the  rights  of  our  State 
and  the  rights  of  our  individual  citizeri 
perhaps  things  would  be  a  little  different 
from  what  they  are  in  the  Nation  toda' 
Our  National  Capital  is  not  just  an- 
other city.     I  feel  that  there  Is  a  clei' 
and    continuing    national    interest  C; 
volved.     I  believe  that  the  District  ^ 
Columbia  is  in  a  unique  category.   T^ 
Is  the  Capital  of  all  the  50  States  of  o- 
great  Republic.    I,  for  one,  am  not  sat-;; 
fied  with  many  parts  of  any  of  the  bi^; 
we  are  considering  here.   I  get  somevw 


confused,  along  with  other  Members  of 
this  body,  I  am  sure,  as  to  what  bill  Is 
under  debate.  I  am  confused  over  the 
clearness  of  the  language  proposed  in  the 
so-called  formula  of  payment  as  con- 
tained in  the  legislation. 

If  this  Is  to  be  purely  an  authorization, 
as  was  brought  out  during  the  debate 
yesterday,  for  District  expenditures, 
then  what  value  does  it  perform?  Con- 
gress always  has  been  aware  of  the 
needs  of  the  District  budget.  And  what 
new  information  would  thls-method  give 
to  the  Members  of  this  body?  Now  let 
us  look  at  the  legislative  situation  which 
is  facing  this  House.  We  have  a  bill 
passed  by  the  other  body,  S.  1118.  While 
the  committee  was  actually  seated  and 
holding  hearings  a  similar  bill  was  dis- 
charged by  petition  here  In  the  House, 
H.R.  4644.  Now  we  see  here  today  that 
neither  the  Senate  bill  nor  the  House 
bill  which  was  discharged  is  to  be  con- 
sidered but.  rather,  a  substitute  or  per- 
haps more  than  one  substitute  on  which 
not  a  single  witness  has  appeared  or 
been  heard.  Our  committee  never  con- 
sidered this  so-called  substitute.  I 
understand  it  Is  being  billed  as  a  bi- 
partisan effort.  Bipartisan  here  I  think 
needs  some  explanation  since  the  bill  was 
never  considered  by  the  committee  but 
by  apparently  a  minority  of  the  minority 
of  the  committee  and  a  minority  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee.  This  con- 
solidation of  these  two  groups  has  given 
birth  to  this  excellent  legislation  now 
and  hereafter  referred  to  as  a  compro- 
mise or  substitute  bill. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  do  not  have  the 
time.  I  am  sorry.  We  have  several 
great  newspapers  that  concern  them- 
selves with  the  welfare  of  this  District. 
I  am  sure  the  editorial  that  was  read 
here  a  few  moments  ago  should  be  re- 
read. I  would  like  to  read  just  the  last 
paragraph  of  this  editorial: 

In  one  previous  respect  Mr.  Lynes  is  wrong. 
It  iB  not  a  home  rule  bill  that  this  city  will 
get  if  the  House  bill  becomes  law.  It  is 
complete  chaoe. 

I  hope  you  read  this  editorial  from  the 
Sunday  Star  of  September  26.  I  hope 
that  you  will  read  the  printed  hearings 
of  our  committee.  This  booklet  repre- 
sents the  interrupted  hearings  of  your 
subcommittee  and  the  grave  problems 
presented  during  those  hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  hope  that  this 
legislation  in  its  present  form  Is  rejected 
by  this  body.  If  we  allow  the  House 
committee  to  bring  home  rule  legislation 
to  this  floor  as  promised  by  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  it  will  be  here  at  a 
very  early  date. 

Mr.  CHELP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Does  the  gentleman  feel, 
after  having  been  on  the  District  com- 
niittee  as  long  as  you  have  and  having 
niade  this  study,  as  I  also  know  you  have, 
'"ould  the  gentleman  say  at  this  time 
'"hether  or  not  he  favors  the  so-called 
Sisk  substitute? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  The  Sisk  substi- 
tute is  a  portion  of  the  bill  that  was  voted 


out  by  the  District  Committee.  I  do 
favor  the  principal  of  the  Sisk  substi- 
tute, as  indicated  by  my  vote  on  com- 
mittee, when  it  was  reported. 

Mr.  CHELP.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Sisk  and  you  have  sold  me  on  his 
approach.  As  I  understand  his  bill  it 
gives  the  bona  fide  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict the  right  to  vote  it  up  or  down. 
That  Is  democracy  In  action — and  at  its 
best. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  will  be  very 
happy  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
yield  the  gentleman  an  additional  min- 
ute and  he  can  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Thank  you.  The  gen- 
tleman has  said  that  the  substitute  was 
not  before  the  District  Committee.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  were  29 
bills  before  the  District  Committee  all 
of  which  are  printed  in  the  District  Com- 
mittee's printed  hearings,  and  H.R.  4644 
and  S.  1118  are  in  substance  the  bill  that 
is  going  to  be  offered  as  a  substitute.  S. 
1118,  which  was  before  the  committee, 
was  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 
H.R.  4644  is  S.  1118  as  it  was  modified  In 
that  body  and  sent  to  this  House,  and  in 
the  form  that  it  passed  the  other  body  it 
was  before  the  District  Committee.  So 
you  have  in  the  substitute  everything 
that  was  before  the  District  Committee 
at  all  times  with  the  exception  of  four 
separate  amendments  we  now  are  offer- 
ing to  S.  1118  as  it  passed  the  other  body. 
Those  are  the  only  differences.  They 
have  been  amply  explained  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  have  been  explained 
In  the  Record  and  will  be  explained 
again  when  the  amendment  is  offered. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me  to  use  some  of  the  time, 
I  will  say  H.R.  11218  has  never  been  con- 
sidered by  our  committee. 

Mr.  MULTER.  As  a  bill  with  that 
number  it  was  not.  But  its  substance 
and  provisions  were  before  the  District 
Committee  and  the  committee  hearings 
are  full  of  testimony  referring  to  the  sub- 
stance of  that  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles]. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier 
in  the  colloquy  this  afternoon  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  about  section  201(c)  of 
the  bill,  on  page  9;  the  fact  that  there 
was  language  there  with  respect  to  the 
boundary  line  between  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  but  that  there  was  no  reference 
to  the  State  of  Maryland.  Since  this 
disturbed  my  local  pride  as  well  as  raised 
the  question  whether  there  might  be  a 
defect  in  the  bill.  I  have  researched  the 
matter  and  find  that  the  reason  why 
there  is  a  different  treatment  with  re- 
spect to  the  two  States  is  that  the  bound- 
ary between  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Maryland  is  not  in  dispute  and  has 
not  been  in  dispute  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son, therefore,  to  mention  it. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  a 
continuing  dispute  as  far  as  the  bound- 
ary between  the  District  and  Virginia  is 
concerned.  It  was  an  old  boundary 
which  was  originally  between  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  It  was  the  high  water 
mark  on  the  Virginia  side.  It  was  es- 
tablished by  the  original  English  grants 
which,  of  course,  were  back  in  the  17th 
century.  Just  where  that  high  water 
mark  was  is  not  completely  certain. 
Therefore,  this  statute  referred  to  in  the 
bill  was  passed  in  1945  and  it  is  referred 
to  herein  to  assure  that  the  effect  of  that 
statute  is  not  overturned  by  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  also  to 
comment  briefly  on  three  questions  that 
have  been  raised  with  respect  to  the  leg- 
islation before  us. 

First,  responsibility  for  supplying  wa- 
ter to  the  District  of  Columbia  is  divided 
between  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Water  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict. The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  respon- 
sible for  producing  the  water  and  the 
District  for  distributing  the  water. 

The  expense  of  the  water  system,  how- 
ever, is  entirely  borne  by  the  District. 
The  District  reimburses  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  any  operating  expenses 
they  incur  and  for  the  total  capital  ex- 
penditures made.  All  water  expenses, 
therefore,  are  District  of  Columbia  ex- 
penses, and  not  Federal  expenses. 

It  had  been  the  practice  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  pay  the  District  for 
water  it  uses  just  like  any  other  custo- 
mer. In  fiscal  year  1966,  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  approved  and 
the  Congress  appropriated  $1,973,000  to 
the  water  fund  of  the  District  for  this 
purpose. 

Second,  a  question  has  been  raised  re- 
garding the  relationship  between  the 
District  and  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital.  The 
District  of  Columbia  pays  its  fair  share 
of  the  expenses  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital. Currently,  the  Hospital  receives 
$10.43  per  day  for  each  District  patient. 
In  fiscal  year  1966,  a  total  of  $18,482,000 
was  appropriated  for  St.  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital out  of  District  funds. 

The  $10.43  per  diem  rate  not  only  re- 
imburses the  Federal  Government  for 
operating  expenses,  but  is  also  calculated 
to  pay  a  portion  of  the  capital  costs  of 
the  hospital.  The  capital  costs  are  di- 
vided between  the  District  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  the  basis  of  their 
respective  patient  loads  and  the  amorti- 
zation of  the  District  share  Is  Included  in 
the  daily  rate.  Currently,  the  District 
pays  about  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  any 
new  construction  at  the  hospital. 

Third,  regarding  the  stadium,  it  should 
be  made  clear  that  the  citizens  of  the 
District,  not  the  Federal  Government, 
are  paying  for  the  stadium.  Of  course, 
they  have  to  borrow  money  to  do  it,  but 
it  is  their  debt.  When  the  stadium  is 
50  years  old,  the  Federal  Government  wiU 
receive  full  title  to  it,  tmder  the  present 
law,  because  it  is  built  on  Federal  land. 
In  summary,  the  District  of  Columbia 
pays  for  it  and  the  Federal  Government 
gets  it. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga]  . 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
keep  in  tune  witli  the  spirit  of  the  time 
permit  me  to  begin  by  wishing  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern  a  "Hauoli  Maka 
Hiki  Hou,"  which  in  Hawaiian  means 
"Happy  New  Year." 

I  rise  in  support  of  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  800,000  citizens  of  one  of  our 
Nation's  largest  cities  should  be  denied 
a  voice  in  their  own  local  affairs.  We 
have  promised — both  political  parties 
have  promised — for  decades  that  we 
would  grant  home  rule  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  has  been  urged  by  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Presidents 
alike.  It  has  been  approved  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  both  parties  in 
the  other  body.  We  should  approve  it 
likewi.se.  and  I  hope  in  this  House,  too, 
by  a  majority  of  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  puzzled  by  the 
argument  advanced  over  and  over  again 
that  because  this  is  the  National  Capi- 
tal there  is  something  intrinsically  im- 
possible about  allowing  the  citizens  of  the 
District  a  voice  in  their  own  local  affairs. 
I  am  puzzled  because  there  seems  to  be 
no  difficulty  in  such  an  arrangement  in 
other  world  capitals — London,  Paris, 
Madrid,  Mexico  City,  Ottawa,  and  all 
the  rest.  In  none  of  those  cities,  so  far 
as  I  know,  are  the  inhabitants  disfran- 
chised as  they  are  in  our  National  Capi- 
tal. I  am  puzzled,  too,  because  without 
exception  our  State  capitals  have  never 
found  it  necessary  to  disfranchise  their 
residents  in  order  to  avoid  supposed  im- 
possible conflicts  between  the  interests 
of  the  State  government  and  those  of  the 
citizens  who  live  there. 

In  truth,  there  Is  really  nothing  to 
this  argument.  The  bill  before  us  does 
not  jeopardize  the  Federal  interests.  In- 
deed, it  protects  them,  and  far  more  than 
comparable  State  interests  are  protected 
in  our  State  capitals.  Not  only  does  the 
bill  expressly  reserve  to  us  the  power — 
which  we  would  have  ansrway  under  the 
Constitution — to  take  any  actions  we 
wish  with  respect  to  the  District,  whether 
the  residents  would  approve  it  or  not. 
Not  only  does  the  bill  do  this,  but  it  pro- 
vides for  a  veto  by  the  President  of  any 
action  by  the  District  Council  which  ac- 
cidentally or  otherwise  adversely  affects 
the  Federal  Government.  Not  only  this, 
but  the  bill  expressly  reserves  all  Federal 
powers  in  specific  areas  of  the  District 
now  owned  by  the  Federal  Government, 
or,  for  that  matter,  hereafter  acquired. 
We  do  not  in  any  conceivable  way  jeop- 
ardize the  Mall,  the  national  parks,  the 
national  shrines,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  Federal  Establishment.  And  of 
course,  finally,  we  do  not  make  an  irre- 
vocable commitment  In  any  event.  This 
bill,  which  will  become  the  District  Char- 
ter Act,  is  nonetheless  no  more  than  an 
act  of  the  Congress,  which  we  may  amend 
or  even  repeal  in  the  event  we  believe  it 
appropriate  at  any  time  to  do  so. 

I  will  not  repeat  the  argvunents  for  local 
suffrage  which  have  already  been  stated 
and  restated  many  times.  Nor  will  I 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  very  many  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  that  have  been  care- 
fully devised  to  provide  a  workable  self- 
government  for  the  District.    Doubtless 


there  are  many  provisions  on  which  rea- 
sonable men  might  differ.  There  may  be 
provisions  which  the  experience  of  a  few 
years  will  strongly  suggest  should  be 
changed,  and  we  can  change  them.  But 
having  reviewed  the  entire  bill  as  It  Is 
now  before  us.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
will  be  granting  an  effective  voice  In 
local  affairs  to  District  of  Columbia  resi- 
dents. I  am  equally  convinced  that  they 
are  entitled  to  nothing  less. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  have  never 
been  disfranchised  may  have  some  dif- 
ficulty in  understanding  what  it  means 
to  be  an  American  and  yet  be  denied  the 
full  privileges  of  an  American.  As  a  citi- 
zen of  the  youngest  State  in  the  Union, 
and  as  one  whose  full  privileges  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship  were  denied  him  until 
only  6  years  ago,  let  me  assure  you  that 
self-government  means  much  more  than 
seeking  a  greater  share  of  the  Federal 
treasury,  as  one  opponent  of  the  meas- 
ure has  put  it.  It  represents  a  yearning 
which  has  glowed  in  the  breast  of  man- 
kind since  time  Immemorial.  It  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  greatness  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government.  Home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  be  in  keep- 
ing with  that  greatness. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Seventy-eight 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

[Roll  No.  334] 

Anderson.  lU.  Hansen,  Wash.  Moeller 

Andrews.  Hardy  PoweU 

George  W.  Harsha  Redlln 

AsplnaU  Harvey,  Ind.  Rivers.  S.C. 

Ayres  Hebert  Roncalio 

Bolton  .^oilfield  Roosevelt 

Bonner  Ilolland  Scott 

Call.in  Hosmer  Thomas 

Clark  Landrum  ToU 

Colmer  Long,  La.  Willis 

Daddarlo  McEwen  Wilson, 

Frelinghuysen  Martin,  Mass.         Charles  H. 

Goodell  Mlze 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Keoch,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
hanng  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  4644,  and  finding  Itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  394  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  jiames  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting, 

Mr.  McMHiLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  to  be  expected,  In  the  exuberance  of 
some  of  the  proponents  of  this  bill  who 
seem  to  be  carrying  a  torch  that  they 
would  make  some  statements  which 
might  not  be  made  In  calmer  times.  For 
example,  I  understand  one  gentleman 
made  the  statement  today  that  this  was 
a  civil  rights  matter.  Well,  I  was  against 
home  rule  when  I  came  here  17  years  ago, 
when  the  population  of  the  District  was 
75  percent  white,  and  it  was  not  a  civil 


rights  matter  with  me  then  and  it  Is  not 
now.  I  consider  this  to  be  the  Federal 
City,  the  property  of  all  the  people,  paid 
for  by  the  taxes  of  all  the  people,  and  I 
want  all  the  people  to  have  something  to 
say  about  it. 

The  .sentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Reuss]  said —  and  I  think  I  am  quoting 
him  accurately — that  on  many  occasions 
the  people  of  the  District  had  spoken  v^-ith 
a  thunderous  voice  In  favor  of  home  rule, 
And  then  he  cited  statistics,  and  I  took 
them  down  in  a  couple  of  instances; 
76.000  to  18,000  in  one  Instance  and  18,000 
to  1,000  another  time.  I  do  not  know 
what  kind  of  thimder  they  have  in  Mil- 
waukee, but  with  fewer  than  10  percent 
of  the  population  voting  we  would  not 
call  that  thunderous  in  Ohio.  We  might 
call  it  a  vociferous  sQueak,  but  hardly  a 
thunderous  voice. 

I  have  heard  the  population  of  this 
District  quoted  variously  as  800,000, 
850,000,  900,000;  but  when  you  add  76,000 
and  18,000.  at  best  you  get  10  percent  of 
the  population  that  participated  and 
about  8  percent  of  the  population  in  favor 
of  this  so-called,  alleged,  home  rule. 

What  have  we  got  up  here  today? 
Well,  the  proponents  came  out  with  a 
bill,  although  I  would  not  vote  for  it,  I 
think  would  have  given  home  rule.  And 
then  they  saw,  after  a  hardhead  count, 
whatever  that  is — I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  hardheads  counting  or  whether 
they  counted  hardheads — but  that  is 
what  they  did,  according  to  the  press, 
and  they  decided  that  they  could  not 
ram  it  through  the  House.  So  they  came 
in  with  what  they  call  a  bipartisan  com- 
promise, which  guts  home  rule  and  is 
nothing  more  than  a  slogan  and  a  shib- 
boleth and  the  responsible  people  in  the 
District  know  that  without  automatic 
payments  you  cannot  have  home  rule, 
because  they  are  not  going  to  tax  them- 
selves what  it  costs  to  run  this  District 
and  they  are  not  going  to  get  out  of 
Congress  any  amount  that  they  decide 
to  throw  away,  to  waste,  and  so  on. 

Now,  who  is  for  this?  Well,  the  ADA, 
whose  Chairman  is  Mr.  Rauh.  I  will  not 
say  more  except  to  say  that  my  advice 
to  Mr.  Rauh — I  have  given  this  before, 
and  he  does  not  take  it — is  for  him  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  ADA  and  then  meet  jointly 
with  the  John  Birch  Society  and  all  of 
them  resolve  to  go  out  into  the  middle 
of  the  Atlantic  and  jump  overboard. 
What  a  boon  that  would  be  for  the 
country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays],  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  yield  the  gentle- 
man 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentlemaa 
I  sort  of  terminated  there,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  can  get  back  in  higt 
gear  or  not.  But  I  will  say  to  you  that 
really  the  people  of  Washington  have  no: 
signified  in  any  loud  voice  that  I  have 
been  able  to  hear  that  they  want  this  bin 
or  any  similar  bill.  I  said  that  I  have 
opposed  this  for  17  years,  and  I  have. 
I  have  never  signed  a  discharge  petition- 
I  have  never  voted  for  it,  but  if  we  are 
going  to  have  it  I  think  the  serisible  ap- 
proach is  the  Sisk  substitute. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  say  to  you  that 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  votes  for 
every  amendment  and  then  votes  against 
the  bill.  I  think  the  Sisk  bill  would  give 
the  people  of  the  District  a  chance  to 
say  whether  they  want  to  assume  respon- 
sibility, or  whether  they  would  come  out 
and  vote,  and  what  kind  of  charter  they 
would  write,  and  so  forth.  I  will  vote 
for  the  Sisk  substitute  and,  if  it  is 
adopted,  I  will  vote  for  the  bill,  because 
I  do  not  believe  in  obstruction  for  ob- 
stmction's  sake. 

And  if  the  people  who  say  they  really 
want  home  rule  really  mean  what  they 
say,  then  we  ought  to  pass  the  Sisk  sub- 
stitute, and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
that  tomorrow  in  about  an  hour,  and 
then  we  should  vote  on  it  and  get  rid 
of  this. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  along 
with  the  gentleman,  I,  too,  have  been 
sympathetic  when  the  opportunity  to 
vote  for  home  rvUe  came  before  us,  but 
always  we  approached  the  question  on 
the  basis  of  merit,  whether  it  would  be 
good  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Up 
until  this  time  it  has  not  appeared  to  me 
to  be  so.  I  want  to  say  that  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  I  want  to  say  that  if 
we  will  forget  all  of  the  extraneous  mat- 
ter that  has  been  offered  here,  we  will 
be  better  off.  If  some  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  will  go  around  and  talk  to 
the  people  who  live  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  they  would  soon  find  out  what 
the  real  attitude  of  the  people  is  in  this 
District. 

Ml-.  HAYS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  and  I  want  to  say  one 
other  thing.  The  charge  has  been  made 
here  that  we  do  not  have  any  confidence 
in  local  government.  I  have  confidence 
in  local  government.  I  get  a  lot  of  mail 
complaining  about  local  goverrmient  that 
ought  to  go  to  the  local  goverrmient 
oflBcials.  But  after  what  happened  in 
New  York  in  the  primary,  I  have  con- 
fidence in  them  and  I  hope  my  confidence 
will  be  sustained  in  November  when  the 
people  of  New  York  elect  a  Democratic 
mayor  and  send  the  boy  without  a  party 
back  down  here,  although,  well,  I  am  of 
two  minds  because  it  would  be  nice  if 
they  had  him  as  mayor,  then  he  would 
not  be  here,  and  you  could  get  a  near 
unanimous  opinion  that  Congress  could 
get  along  without  him. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gonzalez]. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  fol- 
lowing the  very  distinguished,  very  elo- 
Quent,  and  very  outspoken  colleague 
from  Ohio  with  the  tremendous  backlog 
of  experience  which  he  has  pointed  out 
he  has,  and  I  being  a  mere  sophomore 
of  3  or  3V^  years'  experience  and  listed 
as  being  on  the  national  honorary  board 
of  the  ADA  and  being  for  home  rule,  I 
feel  that  the  chances  to  become  emo- 
tional and  stray  from  the  topic  are  too 
tempting  to  overlook,  but  I  will. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  that  this  issue  is 
very  important  and  it  has  been  all  along. 
I  feel  that  more  eloquent  and  more  com- 
petent Members  who  have  studied  this 
•iiligently  from  the  very  first  Congress 


when  they  were  elected  to  this  body  have 
already  spoken,  I  think,  some  of  the 
more  cogent  and  more  articulate  rea- 
sons why  this  should  be  considered  so- 
berly and  responsibly,  leaving  aside  the 
emotion  and  prejudice  that  tend  to  crop 
up  in  these  issues,  that  a  case  can  be 
made  for  serious-minded,  honest- 
minded,  well-intentioned  Members  of 
this  House  to  discuss  the  advantages  of 
home  rule  so  described  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  the  great 
privilege  of  serving  on  a  municipal  body 
in  my  hometown  and  native  city  of  San 
Antonio,  Tex.  I  served  as  a  city  coun- 
cilman, and  as  the  mayor  pro  tem  for 
that  city  for  a  period  of  3  years. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  the  great 
privilege  of  serving  in  the  State  senate 
and  now  I  have  had'' the  great  and  im- 
bounded  privilege  of  serving  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  say  that  there  is 
no  question  in  my  own  mind,  and  from 
my  experiences,  limited  as  they  may  be, 
and  I  have  wondered  at  this,  that  there 
is  nothing  like  the  people  having  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  destiny. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  protect  the 
people  from  themselves. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  there  have  always  been 
two  basic  schools  of  thought  which  con- 
stantly have  been  entangled  in  argimient 
right  here,  and  if  one  reads  the  history 
of  home  rule,  it  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting chapters  in  American  history. 
Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  very  incep- 
tion the  question  of  accession  of  the  land, 
the  10  square  miles  that  the  District  en- 
compasses, was  one  that  engendered  in- 
tense interest  and  participation  of  every 
single  leader  in  and  out  of  Congress  dur- 
ing that  time. 

If  the  original  resolution  which  had 
been  presented  for  the  acquisition  of 
land  had  contained  the  language  that 
the  resolution  contained  where  "rights  to 
the  soil"  had  been  acquired,  perhaps  we 
would  not  be  discussing  this.  It  was  not. 
The  rest  is  a  matter  of  history,  and  it  has 
been  brought  out  here  well  by  some  of 
the  preceding  orators.  I  join  with  my 
vote,  the  advocates  of  home  rule,  right 
or  wrong,  vnth  the  best  of  intentions, 
in  order  that  the  residents  of  this  District 
of  Columbia  wUl  have  some  measvire  of 
say-so  in  those  processes  that  you  and  I 
take  for  granted  at  home.  Too  often 
I  would  see.  and  have  seen,  the  difference 
between  having  a  self-perpetuating 
board  in  connection,  say,  with  a  water 
board,  as  differentiated  from  one  that 
had  to  run  for  election,  that  had  to  an- 
swer to  the  people. 

I  have  seen  cases  in  my  own  district 
where  these  boards  were  willing  from 
year  to  year  to  see  people  druiking  water 
out  of  barrels  with  wigglewonns  In  them 
because  they  were  a  self-perpjetuating 
water  board.  They  did  not  have  to  sm- 
swer  to  the  people.  When  the  form  was 
changed  and  they  had  to  stand  for  elec- 
tion, or  were  appointed  by  ofiBcials  who 
were  elected,  that  entire  system  changed. 
I  cannot  emphasize  in  words  the  ne- 
cessity of  setting  up  as  a  jewel  the  Na- 
tion's capital  city  on  a  small  scale  the 
reflection  of  our  Nation's  democracy. 
As  we  say  in  Spanish,  "auto  determina- 


cion,"  that  Is,  self-determination,  at  least 
to  a  certain  extent — because  under  the 
Constitution  the  Congress  will  always 
have  the  last  word  in  the  governing  of 
this  District — should  be  the  goal. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  still  yet  time 
for  us  to  provide  by  the  example  here 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  that  we  practice 
what  we  preach.    Yet,  I  must  digress 
a  bit  in  order  to  conunent  on  the  his-"^ 
torical  developments  with  respect  to  the 
evolution  of  government  in  the  District,- 
inasmuch  as  much  has  been  said  about 
how  history  does  not  sanction  home  rule, 
this  being  the  argument  of  most  of  those  ^ 
opposed  to  the  pending  legislation. 

From  the  very  beginning,  in  1802,  when 
a  municipal  charter  was  granted  Wash- 
ington, the  citizens  were  conscious  of  the 
loss  of  some  political  rights.  They  re- 
sented that  they  would  have  no  voice  in 
electing  the  members  of  Congress,  who, 
for  them,  would  be  both  a  State  and  an 
omnipotent  legislature.  In  fact,  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
that  early  period  were  so  sensitive  that 
they  petitioned  Congress  this  way: 

We  shall  be  reduced  to  that  condition  of 
which  we  pathetically  complained  in  our 
changes  against  Great  Britain. 

They  protested  against  the  principle  as 
undemocratic;  it  was  taxation  without 
representation;  that  had  been  declared 
to  be  tyrarmy.  I  echo  the  sentiments 
thus  expressed,  for  I  have  always  believed 
that  it  is  what  is  developed  by,  not  what 
is  imposed  upon,  a  people  that  makes  for 
real  greatness.  And  it  is  a  searing  insult 
to  the  American  people  generally  and  a 
libel  upon  the  intelligent  population  of 
the  District  especially  to  assimie  that 
there  is  any  excuse  for  disfranchisement, 
for  disfranchising  more  American  citi- 
zens who  live  in  this  great  District  than 
reside  in  any  one  of  several  States. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener]. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chaimtan,  as 
we  near  the  close  of  general  debate  on 
the  pending  legislation,  I  think  it  may 
be  well  for  us  to  again  state  that  at  the 
time  this  matter  was  taken  away  from 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  diligent  effort  was  being  made  to 
give  everj'one  an  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
and  to  seek  answers  to  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  as  we  have 
considered  the  bill  up  to  this  point  on  the 
floor. 

Without  desiring  to  be  critical,  I  can 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  as  we  con- 
sidered the  bill  in  the  subcommittee  we 
asked  many  questions  of  those  who  were 
sponsoring  the  legislation.  I  must  say, 
in  all  candor,  that  very  few  of  those 
questions  were  answered  satisfactorily 
by  the  proponents  of  the  bill.  The  an- 
swer which  we  \isually  got  was:  "Well, 
it  can  be  amended  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  if  it  Is  not  satisfactory."  Yet, 
as  we  have  gone  through  the  debate  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  sought 
answers  to  some  of  the  same  questions, 
we  find  that  we  have  still  not  received 
satisfactory  answers. 

We  find  that  the  proponents  have 
talked  about  evenrthing  but  the  contents 
of  this  legislation.  Not  a  member  of 
the  group  sponsoring  this  bad  legislation 
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has  told  you  that  the  two  bills  that  are 
offered  under  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MulterI  completely 
abolish  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  of  them  have  told  you 
that  it  r.pecificaUy  abolishes  the  Zonmg 
Board  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  necessary  agencies  of  District 
government. 

I  would  ask  our  colleagues  before  we 
get  to  a  final  vote  to  look  at  the  bills  and 
to  see  just  what  they  do  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
thunderous  support  for  home  rule  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  May  I  ask  you  as 
fairmindcd  Members  of  Congress  that 
between  now  and  the  time  that  you  vote, 
as  you  go  by  a  laundry  to  pick  up  your 
laundry  and  as  you  go  by  a  drycleamng 
place  to  pick  up  your  drycleaning,  and 
as  you  walk  into  a  bank  to  transact  busi- 
ness, or  into  a  department  store,  or  as 
you  ride  in  a  taxicab,  ask  those  citizens 
what  they  think  of  home  rule  as  I  have 
done.  You  will  find  there  will  be  a 
thunderous  answer  of  "No."  Then  you 
might  ask  them,  "Well,  why  all  the  agi- 
tation?" You  get  the  same  answer— a 
group— a  small  and  hungry  group  who 
are  seeking  political  positions  are  push- 
ing this  so-called  home  rule  issue.  If 
you  have  looked  about  the  galleries  and 
the  Halls  of  the  Capitol  as  you  have 
moved  back  and  forth  in  the  past  2 
davs.  vou  find  that  those  who  are  here 
pushing  for  it  have  what  they  believe  to 
be  a  potential  pecuniary  or  special  per- 
sonal interest.  .  ».    4.^ 

There  is  no  thunderous  support  by  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  have  a  little 
news  item  from  one  of  the  local  news- 
papers saying  that  18.000  from  far  and 
near  are  seeking  to  hear  the  House  de- 
bate on  home  rule.  The  galleries  are  al- 
most empty  and  I  think  that  is  a  con- 
firmation of  what  the  gentleman  Is  say- 
ing. I  wonder  where  all  these  people 
are? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Of  course.  I  have 
not  taken  a  census  today  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  so  I  do  not  know  where 
they  are.  But  I  know  this,  we  have  the 
Federation  of  Citizens  Association  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Trade,  and  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
with  11  million  members  in  the  Nation 
saying  to  us  that  they  oppose  any  form 
of  home  rule  in  this  city. 

I  notice  that  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  FMr.  Horton] 
yesterdav  deprecated  the  position  of  that 
great  Republican  President.  President 
Taft.  who  in  1912  sent  a  message  to  the 
Congress  in  which  he  said  that  this  was 
not  a  proper  procedure  for  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

This  message  of  1912.  which  I  put  into 
the  Record  several  days  ago.  has  been 
bandied  back  and  forth. 

As  I  said.  President  Taft  in  1912  made 
the  statement  that  I  put  into  the  Record 
some  time  ago,  but  in  1909  he  made  an- 


other statement.  This  is  what  he  said 
then,  and  I  think  it  is  as  true  today  as  it 
ever  was: 

Washington  Intended  that  it  be  a  Federal 
city,  and  It  is  a  Federal  city,  and  it  tingles 
down  to  the  feet  of  every  man,  whether  he 
comes  from  Washington  State,  or  Los  Ange- 
les, or  Texns,  when  he  comes  and  walks  these 
city  streets  and  starts  to  feel  that  "This  city 
is  my  city;  I  own  a  part  of  the  Capital  and 
I  envy  for  the  time  being  those  who  are  able 
to  spend  their  time  here."  I  quite  admit 
that  there  are  defects  in  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment by  which  Congress  is  bound  to  look 
after  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  could  not  be  otherwise  under 
such  a  system,  but  I  submit  to  the  Judgment 
of  history  that  the  results  vindicate  the  fore- 
sight of  the  Fathers. 

He  continued  by  saying: 

Now.  I  am  opposed  to  the  franchise  in  the 
District;  I  am  opposed  and  not  because  I 
yield  to  anyone  in  my  support  and  belief 
in  the  principles  of  self-government;  but 
principles  are  applicable  generally,  and  then, 
unless  you  make  exceptions  to  the  appli- 
cation of  these  principles,  you  will  find  that 
they  will  carry  you  to  very  illogical  and 
absurd  results.  This  was  taken  out  of  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment in  the  very  Constitution  that  was  In- 
tended to  put  it  in  force  In  every  other  part 
of  the  country,  and  it  was  done  because  it 
was  intended  to  have  the  representatives  of 
all  the  people  in  the  country  control  this 
one  city,  and  to  prevent  its  being  controlled 
by  the  parochial  spirit  that  would  necessarily 
govern  men  who  did  not  look  beyond  the 
city  to  the  grandeiu-  of  the  Nation,  and  this 
as  the  representative  of  that  Nation. 

I  have  gotten  over  being  frightened  by 
being  told  that  I  am  forgetting  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Fathers.  The  principles  of  the 
Fathers  are  maintained  by  those  who  main- 
tain them  with  reason,  and  according  to  the 
fitness  of  the  thing,  and  not  by  those  who 
are  constantly  shaking  them  before  the  mass 
of  voters  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  them. 

I  think  that  when  ^It  comes  to  looking 
Into  the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  that 
they  will  not  be  convinced  when  they  come 
to  Washington  that  the  Washingtonians  are 
suffering  to  the  degree  that  requires  a  re- 
versement  of  the  policy  adopted,  with  entire 
clearness  of  mind,  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  who  wishes  to  controvert  the 
words  of  the  great  Republican  Taft. 

Mr.  HORTON.  The  Taft  that  I  re- 
ferred to  was  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft, 
and  the  remarks  I  referred  to  were  the 
remarks  that  Senator  Taft  made  In  the 
Senate  in  May  of  1949. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  that  comment,  because  it  indicates 
that  the  gentleman  is  saying  that  the 
son  of  the  father  did  not  agree  with  the 
father.  But.  you  know,  that  is  not  too 
unusual.  I  find  from  looking  at  the 
record  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  does  not  even  agree  with  himself. 
If  Members  will  look  at  the  hearings  on 
home  rule  legislation  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress before  the  subcommittee,  of  which 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  a  mem- 
ber, they  will  find  that  the  formula  prop- 
osition was  then  before  us  for  consid- 
eration, the  same  one  that  is  in  this  bill. 
I  should  like  to  quote  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  at  that 
time  on  the  formula: 

And  at  the  same  time  it  seems  to  me  that 
tliia  would  be  a  very  dangerous  precedent 


with  regard  to  pajmtients  to  a  municipality. 
And  it  would,  certainly,  seem  to  me  that  thlj 
would  be  a  precedent  which  might  lead  to 
greatly  increased  payments  for  Federal 
buildings  and  other  Federal  installations  in 
municipalities  and  States  throughout  the 
country. 

I  understand  that  is  the  purpose  of  It.  i 
am  concerned  with  the  fact  that  other  mu- 
nicipalities  could  use  this  same  purpose  to 
attempt  to  increase  the  Federal  contribution 
or  to  gain  another  source  of  income  or  reve- 
nue  for  their  municipality. 

On  page  360,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  said : 

It  would,  certainly,  seem  to  me  that  this 
would  be  a  peg  on  which  municipalities 
could  hang  their  hats  to  try  to  get  addl. 
tlonal  money  and  they  would,  certainly,  be 
able  to  point  to  this.  If  this  precedent  were 
established,  or  if  this  provision  were  ac- 
cepted, it  would  be.  certainly,  a  place  to 
which  they  could  point  for  justifying  their 
own  unique  situation.  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  open  some  doors. 

That  is  what  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  said  just  a  few  months  ago.  Yet 
today  he  is  heralding  himself  as  the  au- 
thor, not  only  of  the  administration  bill, 
the  so-called  Multer  bill,  but  all  this 
phony  alleged  compromise  which  was 
devised  in  the  minds  of  the  four  men, 
none  of  whom  found  themselves  in  dis- 
pute with  each  other,  but  were  merely 
trying  to  bamboozle  the  Members  of  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  should  like  to  ask  my 
good  friend,  the  able  and  persuasive,  and 
in  this  particular  instance  the  most  suc- 
cessful, leader  of  the  effort  to  provide  a 
rapid  rail  transit  system  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  whether  the  gentleman  has 
any  view  of  what,  if  anything,  possibly 
will  happen  to  the  rapid  transit  system 
for  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  mentioning  that.  Probably  I 
will  have  to  yield  to  my  good  friend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer], 
before  I  finish  my  remarks. 

I  regret  that  my  time  has  expired 
and  that  it  is.  therefore,  necessary  that 
I  forgo  further  discussion  at  this  time. 
Under  the  5-minute  rule  I  shall  dis- 
cuss the  rapid  transit  question  further. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Brien!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  the  Washington  home 
rule  bill,  vriih  some  misgivings,  but  I  am 
intrigued  by  the  nnancial  support  as- 
pects of  the  bill  we  have  before  us. 

There  has  been  talk  here  of  compro; 
mise  in  that  area  and  I  assume  there  wi- 
be  compromise. 

Under  the  original  proposal,  howerer 
the  UJS.  Government  would  pay  aboro 


s6i  900,000  aimually  in  taxes  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  of  which  $46,400,000 
lould  be  in  property  taxes  and  $15,500,- 
(joo  in  business  income  taxes. 

Property  taxes  paid  by  others  in  the 
District  would  total  $94,200,000.  In  oth- 
er words,  by  applying  the  current  Dis- 
trict real  property  tax  to  Federal  hold- 
uigs,  the  Federal  Government  would  pay 
about  one-third  of  the  total  property  tax 
in  the  District. 

Defending  this  approach,  section  741 
la)  of  the  bill  states : 

In  recognition  of  the  unique  character  of 
uie  District  of  Columbia  as  the  Nation's 
Capital  City,  regular  annual  payments  are 
iereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from 
revenues  of  the  United  States  to  cover  the 
proper  Federal  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
eovernment  of  the  District. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  that  statement. 
This  is  the  Nation's  Capital  City  and,  in 
a  sense,  part  of  the  cost  of  keeping  it  a 
5ho\vplace  is  a  proper  charge  to  all  of  us. 

Nonetheless,  I  am  impelled  to  seek  a 
comparison  between  the  Capital  City  of 
Oie  United  States,  Washington,  and  the 
capital  city  of  the  Empire  State  of  New 
York,  Albany,  which  is  my  home  city. 

Could  it  not  be  said,  with  equal  fair- 
ness: "In  recognition  of  the  unique  char- 
acter of  the  city  of  Albany  as  the  State's 
capital  city,  regular  annual  payments 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated from  revenues  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  cover  the  proper  State  share  of 
the  expenses  of  the  government  of  the 
city?' 

Earlier  in  this  debate,  the  distin- 
?uished  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith!  ,  suggested  that  enactment  of  this 
bill  might  lead  to  demands  for  taxation. 
or  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes,  on  post 
Gffices  and  other  Federal  facilities  across 
the  land. 

In  most  communities,  however,  the  im- 
pact of  Goverrunent  installations  is 
slight. 

Two  sharp  exceptions  are  Washington, 
with  its  huge  complex  of  Federal  hold- 
ings, and  Albany,  with  its  huge  complex 
of  State  holdings.  That  is  why,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pondering  the  old  question 
of  whether  sauce  for  the  goose  is  not  also 
?auce  for  the  gander. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  all 
property  in  the  District,  taxable  and 
exempt,  is  $5,261,012,451.  The  total  tax- 
able is  $2,849,439,428.  The  total  value  of 
Federal  holdings,  now  exempt,  is  $1,663,- 
107.773. 

Now,  look,  if  you  will,  at  my  home  city, 
•V.bany,  which  is  the  capital  of  New  York 
State. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  there,  tax- 
able and  exempt,  is  $536,290,326,  of  which 
only  $291  million  is  taxable.  T  believe 
'hat  the  real  value  of  State  and  Federal 
holdings  in  my  small  city  of  138,000  is 
wer  $200  miliion.  Developments  now 
underway,  including  a  do\^Titown  mall 
2nd  upto\m  State  university  and  State 
-ffice  building  complex,  v/ill  raise  this 
■otal  to  at  least  $291  million,  or  roughly 
^Qual  to  the  total  assessed  valuation  of 
^U  taxable  property  in  the  city. 

In  Washington,  the  total  value  of  Fed- 
^^1  holdings  is  not  equal  to  the  total 
taxable,  but  less  than  60  percent  of  that 
*?ure. 


If  we  applied  our  current  tax  rate  to 
presently  exempt  State  and  Federal 
property  in  our  city,  we  would  receive 
more  than  $15  million  a  year. 

This  bill  also  would  apply  the  District 
business  income  tax  to  Federal  employees 
residing  outside  the  District.  Albany  has 
no  such  tax. 

Washington  collects  huge  amounts  an- 
nually from  nonresidents  in  the  form  of 
sales  taxes.  Albany  has  no  such  taxes. 
With  the  exception  of  a  small  tax  on 
business  telephones.  Albany  collects  no 
taxes  from  those  who  earn  their  living  in 
our  city  and  pay  property  taxes  outside 
the  city. 

We  have  one  problem  in  common  with 
Washington.  Many  of  our  higher  income 
group,  including  State  workers,  reside 
outside  the  city,  in  the  suburbs,  and  pay 
real  property  taxes  there. 

Too  often,  those  people  speak  with  dis- 
dain of  our  parks  and  streets,  overlooking 
the  fact  that  a  shrinking  part  of  our  city 
is  carrying  the  load  of  maintaining  those 
things. 

If  the  reimbursement  principle  con- 
tained in  this  bill  was  carried  only  part 
way  into  the  finances  of  my  city,  we 
would  be  able  to  take  care  of  all  our  needs 
and,  in  addition,  cut  our  real  property 
taxes  far  below  $56  per  thousand,  as 
Washington  has  been  able  to  do. 

My  colleagues  may  wonder  why  I  in- 
ject the  Albany  situation  into  this  prob- 
lem. They  might  suggest  that  my  proper 
forum  should  be  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Believe  me.  that  forum  has  been  used. 
Usually  we  were  told  that  if  we  wanted 
the  kind  of  aid  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
gives  Washington,  we  should  become  a 
district  and  lose  our  votes. 

What  can  they  say.  now.  as  we  pre- 
pare to  grant  Washington  both  home 
rule  and  a  multimillioa  dollar  annual 
appropriation  to  boot? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Halpern],  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  enthusiastic  support  of  this  legislation. 
As  a  longtime  advocate  of  home  rule, 
ever  since  I  came  to  the  House,  I  feel 
this  bill  is  good  legislation.  It  is  long 
overdue. 

As  one  who  has  introduced  home  rule 
legislation  ever  since  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  in  this  House,  I  feel 
the  bill  before  us  is  a  good,  sound,  just, 
and  workable  measure,  and  I  trust  it  will 
prevail  overwhelmingly. 

Passage  of  the  home  rule  bill  will 
finally  return  to  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  rieht  to  elect  their 
own  local  officials.  This  is  a  right 
possessed  by  citizens  of  every  other 
municipality  in  the  United  States,  but 
one  which  has  not  existed  in  Washine- 
ton.  D.C..  since  1874.  Self-government 
is  the  only  form  of  fovemment  consist- 
ent with  the  American  democratic  tradi- 
tion, and  It  is  about  time  that  we  re- 
affirmed this  basic  right  for  the  residents 
of  Washington,  D.C. 

Home  rule  has  been  an  objective  of 
the  past  four  administrations,  and  legis- 
lation to  provide  home  rule  has  passed 
the  Senate  five  times  since  1948.  This 
legislation  has  finally  come  to  the  floor 


of  the  House,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  our 
responsibility,  as  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  to  bring  democracy  to  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  mayor,  and  a  19-member  coun- 
cil, to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  District. 
I  have  long  believed  that  this  city  needs 
and  deserves  the  full-time  attention  of 
locally  elected  ofllcials,  if  its  problems 
are  to  be  solved,  and  its  opportunities 
exploited.  In  May  of  tills  year,  when  I 
testified  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress,  I  stated 
that  with  all  the  national  and  inter- 
national matters  we  must  cope  with,  the 
Congress  simply  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  ruruiing  a  city  as  vast  and  complex  as 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Nothing  has 
transpired  since  that  time  to  change  my 
mind.  Locally  elected  oflBcials  would 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  the  task  of 
administering  the  city,  they  would  de- 
velop more  expertise  in  its  administra- 
tion, and  they  would  be  more  responsive 
to  the  will  of  those  whom  they  govern. 
I  believe  that  it  is  clearly  constitu- 
tional for  the  Congress  to  delegate  Its 
legislative  authority  to  the  District  coun- 
cil. In  the  Thompson  Restaurant  case, 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld  this  principle, 
and  the  retention,  by  the  Congress,  of 
ultimate  legislative  authority  for  the  Dis- 
trict, serves  to  reinforce  my  judgment 
of  the  constitutionality  of  this  delegation. 
Not  only  does  the  Congress  reserve  the 
power  to  initiate  legislation  for  the  Dis- 
trict, but,  in  the  substitute  bill  sponsored 
by  our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  the 
amount  to  be  appropriated  annually  to 
the  District  would  be  a  matter  of  con- 
gressional determination. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  I  believe 
that  the  formula  for  determining  Federal 
payments  is  a  just  one.  Because  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  is  the  seat  of  government, 
some  50  percent  of  the  land  is  taken  up 
by  Federal  buildings  and  other  tax  ex- 
empt institutions  such  as  embassies. 
This  substantial  tax  base  is  thus  removed 
from  the  scope  of  the  city's  taxing  power 
and  it  is  only  right  that  this  loss  be  miti- 
gated by  Federal  contributions.  Under 
the  formula,  these  contributions  would 
be  comparable  to  the  real  property,  per- 
sonal property,  and  business  income, 
taxes  which  would  have  been  realized, 
were  the  Federal  Government  a  private 
business  with  similar  assets  and  an 
equivalent  number  of  employees.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  estimates  that  the 
formula  would  operate  to  provide  a  Fed- 
eral payment  of  $57  million  for  fiscal 
1966. 

The  requirement  of  annual  appropria- 
tion by  the  Congress  represents  only  one 
of  the  significant  modifications  of  the 
Senate  bill,  found  in  H.R.  11218.  Other 
compromises  include  increasing  the  vot- 
ing age  to  21  years,  according  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  take  command  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Force,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  city  councilmen 
in  the  even  numbered  years,  in  which 
there  Is  no  presidential  election.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  latter  provision  is  extreme- 
ly important  in  that  it  preserves  the  full 
force  of  the  Hatch  Act  in  Federal  elec- 
tions, while  at  the  same  time,  enabling 
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the  thousands  of  Govenunent  employees 
who  live  in  Washington,  to  participate 
fully  in  their  local  elections. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  H.R.  11218 
Is  a  product,  not  only  of  compromise,  but 
of  wisdom  and  justice  as  well. 

A  short  time  ago,  we  passed  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  in  which  we  outlawed 
voter  discrimination  based  on  race  or 
color.  We  did  this  because  we  believed 
tliat  every  eligible  citizen  has  the  right 
to  vote  in  all  elections— local  elections  as 
well  as  Federal  elections.  I  said  then, 
and  I  say  again  now,  that  it  is  wrong  to 
deprive  an  individual  of  his  right  to  gov- 
ern himself  by  casting  his  vote.  And  this 
is  so  whether  the  deprivation  is  based 
upon  racial  discrimination,  or  the  acci- 
dent of  geography.  Americans  living  in 
Mississippi,  Washington.  D.C.,  or  New 
York  are  equal  members  of  our  society 
and  equally  entitled  to  share  in  its  full 
heritage — and  this  includes  the  right  to 
elect  those  who  govern  and  represent 
them.  That,  in  summary,  is  the  issue 
before  us  today :  Will  we  provide  the  resi- 
dents of  Washington.  D.C.,  with  the  full 
measure  of  citizenship,  or  will  we  give 
them  no  voice  in  the  local  affairs  of  their 
city?  To  this  question.  I  believe  there 
can  be  only  one  answer,  and  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  join  in  expressing  their 
answer  by  voting  for  H.R.  11218. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  HortonI. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  on  the 
threshold  of  a  doorway  that  opens  on- 
to a  life  too  long  denied  to  many  Amer- 
ican citizens.  That  life  is  the  condition 
of  self-government,  and  those  citizens 
are  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

We  have  before  us  a  bill  to  grant  home 
rule  for  those  who  inhabit  the  Nation's 
Capital.  This  legislation  is  to  allow  the 
people  of  Washintgon.  D.C..  to  guide 
their  own  municipal  destiny. 

I  support  this  measure  and  am  proud 
to  be  one  of  its  sponsors. 

For  many  of  us  in  the  House,  and  I 
speak  particularly  of  the  two  gentlemen 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias  and  Mr. 
Sickles]  and  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  MulterI. 
these  days  of  debate  reach  close  to  ful- 
fillment of  a  mission  we  began  months 
ago. 

I  believe  the  bill  we  have  brought  to 
the  House  is  worthy  of  widespread  sup- 
port by  our  colleagues. 

It  is  consistent  with  our  national  be- 
lief In  the  fvmdamental  act  of  self-gov- 
ernment. It  guarantees  representation 
in  the  government  which  taxes  for  the 
support  of  local  affairs.  It  recognizes 
the  distinctions  which  set  Washington 
apart  from  other  major  cities,  while  also 
acknowledging  that  Washingtonians — 
the  men.  women,  and  children  of  this 
Capital  City — cannot  and  should  not  be 
so  set  apart  from  our  democratic  society. 
Yes,  Washington  is  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  Government,  conceived  and  cre- 
ated as  a  special  site  to  be  the  home  of 
the  American  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches.  In  regard  to  the  role 
of  these  bodies  as  Federal  instruments, 
responsive  to  an  entire  Nation,  there 


can  be  no  question  about  their  preemp- 
tory  right. 

But.  Washington  is  more  than  this 
special  site.  It  is  home  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people.  Because  they  live 
here,  work  here,  shop  here,  rear  their 
families  here,  go  to  school  here,  worship 
here,  and  can-y  on  here  the  kind  of  life 
that  characterizes  the  people  of  any  and 
every  other  American  city,  Washington 
has  more  than  the  Federal  meaning  to 
them. 

The  residents  of  Washington  care  for 
this  city  in  the  same  way  that  each  one 
of  us  cares  for  his  home  community.  A 
better  municipality  is  their  goal.  They 
know,  as  do  we,  that  its  best  chance  of 
achievement  lies  in  vesting  with  the 
citizens  of  this  commimity  the  rijht  to 
seek  it. 

Passage  of  this  home  rule  bill  into  law 
will  not  end  Federal  interest  in  Wash- 
ington. What  it  will  bring  about  is  the 
beginning  of  a  Federal-local  partner- 
ship in  the  governing  of  Washington 
where  there  exists  a  sound  and  sensible 
separation  of  administrative  and  legis- 
lative control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regard  the  oppor- 
tunity that  now  is  presented  to  the 
House,  that  of  voting  approval  for  an 
honest  and  honorable  home  rule  measure, 
as  one  that  holds  historic  promise.  We 
who  represent  can  strengthen  the  very 
vitality  of  representative  goverrunent  by 
its  installation  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  come  to  the  end 
of  the  5  hours  of  general  debate,  I  believe 
it  appropriate  to  say  a  word  in  connec- 
tion with  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

This  is  my  second  term  in  the  Con- 
gress. When  I  first  came  to  the  Con- 
gress I  asked  my  side  of  the  aisle  for  the 
opportunity  and  the  privilege  of  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Colum.bia.  I  did  so  be- 
cause I  have  served  some  6^2  years  as 
a  member  of  the  city  council  of 
Rochester,  N.Y..  which  is  located  in  my 
district.  I  felt,  because  of  that  serv- 
ice. I  might  be  able  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  work  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  committee. 

Since  that  time  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  on  the  committee.  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  working  very 
closely  with  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

Aside  from  all  else  we  might  have  said 
yesterday,  we  might  say  today,  and  might 
say  in  the  days  to  follow,  I  believe  it  ap- 
propriate at  this  time  and  at  this  place 
to  recognize  that  we  have  had  very  able, 
very  conscientious,  and  very  dedicated 
leadership  in  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  say  that  as  one  who  has  worked  dili- 
gently on  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee. I  feel  it  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan],  that  we  of 
the  House  are  grateful  for  the  work  he 
has  done  and  the  Members  of  the  House 
District  Committee  have  done  to  provide 
leadership  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  wish  to  say  also  that  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  working  on  the  committee 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  North 


Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener].  I  have  the 
greatest  of  respect  for  him,  for  his  ability 
and  for  his  conscientiousness. 

The  District  is  very  much  better  off  as  a 
result  of  the  leadership  of  these  two  men 
and  of  the  other  men  who  have  served  on 
the  District  Committee. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  honor  at  this  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Broyhill]  who  served  on  this  commit- 
tee in  the  88th  Congress  as  the  ranking 
Republican  member.  He  gave  up  that 
seat  in  order  to  go  to  another  committ^, 
and  he  came  back  in  the  89th  Congress 
to  serve  on  the  District  Committee, 
bringing  back  the  many  years  of  ex- 
perience he  has  had  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  also  want  to  pay  my  respects  at  this 
time  to  the  ranking  Republican  now  sen- 
ing  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  the 
Honorable  Ancher  Nelsen. 

These  men  and  the  other  men.  servin? 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
have  done  everything  they  could  to  try 
to  make  the  District  of  Columbia  one  of 
the  best  places  for  the  people  of  this  area 
to  live  and  to  make  it  a  city  we  can  all  be 
proud  to  call  our  Nation's  Capital. 

They  have  also  tried  their  best  to  pro- 
tect the  Federal  interest.  I  say  that  to 
give  you  the  background  of  the  position 
that  I  take  today,  because  when  I  first 
came  to  the  Congress  I  came  with  an 
open  mind  with  regard  to  home  rule. 

I  served  on  the  committee  chaired  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
[Mr.  Whitener]  and  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Whitener  or  any  other  member  of  the 
District  Committee  can  criticize  me  L". 
any  way  whatsoever  with  regard  to 
diligence  in  attendance  or  time  spent  or 
willingness  to  spend  time  to  devote  to 
District  matters.  I  sat  through  the 
hearings  in  the  88th  Congress  on  the 
home  rule  question,  as  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  knows.  He  read 
some  portions  of  some  of  the  questioni 
I  asked  at  some  of  those  hearings.  I 
had  some  very  serious  questions  witli  re- 
gard to  the  Federal  payxnent  and  had 
some  very  serious  questions  with  regard 
to  the  matter  of  home  rule.  I  have  often 
expressed  it  this  way:  It  is  very  easy  to 
say  that  you  are  for  home  rule,  but  when 
you  say  that  you  are.  what  are  you  for- 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  home 
rule  can  be  given. 

I  say  to  you  from  this  background  and 
from  this  interest  that  I  stand  here  ir. 
the  well  of  the  House  today  arguing  fcr 
home  rule  for  the  people  of  the  DistriK 
of  Columbia.  The  home  rule  that  I  pro- 
pose is  a  home  rule  that  is  going  to  bf 
offered  shortly  in  H.R.  11218.  which  li 
the  so-called  compromise  bill.  I  ha^^ 
been  very  much  concerned  about  the 
lack  of  a  voice  of  the  people  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  gentleman  from  North  CaroliM 
referred  to  my  reference  yesterday  to  thf 
words  of  Senator  Taft.  They  were  no: 
the  words  of  President  Taft.  I  am  no: 
familiar  with  the  words  the  gentlema.' 
read,  but  I  am  familiar  with  the  word: 
that  Senator  Taft  used  in  1949  when  tti 
question  was  before  the  Senate,  in  Ma? 
of  that  year.    I  would  Uke  to  say  thec 


a^ain  because  I  think  they  bear  repeat- 
ing.   The  Senator  said: 

Washington  is  a  great  city,  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  In  the  United  States,  a  city 
oi  900,000  people  which  has  the  same  quali- 
fications for  local  home  rule  as  any  other 
city  in  the  United  States.  Here  Is  a  city  in 
which  Americans  are  born  and  grow  up 
without  any  right  of  home  rule  whatsoever; 
without  any  right  to  participate  in  the  Gov- 
ernment whlcli  controls  their  daily  lives. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about  here 
today.     The  Senator  continued: 

I  myself  believe  that  local  self-government 
is  almost  as  important  to  liberty  as  national 
govorument.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  have 
real  freedom  in  this  country  without  local 
self-government  and  the  right  of  people  to 
determine  the  matters  which  affect  them 
and  their  daily  lives  such  as  the  administra- 
tion of  their  schools  and  the  condition  of 
their  streets,  their  various  public  services 
and  other  things  in  which  every  community 
aas  a  vital  interest. 

These  are  the  things  we  are  talking 
about  today.  The  vehicle  to  do  it  is  this 
bill  which  will  be  offered  as  the  amend- 
ment, H.R.  11218,  which  incorporates  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  that  passed  the  Sen- 
ate and  which,  incidentally,  was  before 
our  committee. 

There  has  been  reference  to  the  fact 
•Jiat  this  committee  on  which  I  serve 
and  I  happen  at  this  time  to  be  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  this  subcommittee — 
did  not  have  time  to  study  the  question 
of  home  rule.  The  matter  of  hearing  on 
home  rule  was  not  brought  up  until  after 
;he  discharge  petition  was  filed  in  this 
House.  The  minute  it  appeared  that  218 
Members  were  going  to  sign  the  discharge 
petition,  thereupon  there  was  a  quick 
meeting  of  the  committee  called  and  the 
retrocession  and  Sisk  bill  combination, 
was  reported  out. 

I  spent  some  time  in  going  through 
this  city.  I  made  a  personal  tour 
through  the  southeast  district.  Yet,  we, 
as  members  of  the  city  council,  and  that 
is  what  we  are  when  we  sit  here,  do  not 
have  the  time  to  devote  to  the  matters 
of  local  interest  that  are  so  impoitant. 
The  people  of  the  District  need  full-time 
elected  ofiBcials  to  be  concerned  about 
local  problems  and  to  be  responsible  to 
:he  voters  of  the  District. 

H.R.  11218  provides  for  a  charter  which 
we,  as  the  Congress,  are  saying  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  the  home  rule  under 
which  you  can  live  and  under  which  we 
think  you  can  live  and  under  which  we 
reserve  the  Federal  interest  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

That  means  that  we,  as  the  Congress, 
can  amend,  we  can  modify  any  law  that 
they  pass;  we  can  initiate  any  law.  It 
does  not  eliminate  the  House  District 
Committee  or  the  Senate  District  Com- 
mittee. It  does  not  eliminate  any  of  the 
Federal  interest  that  we  have. 

This  is  a  bill  which  says  to  the  District 
people.  "Here  is  the  maimer  in  which  you 
can  administer  your  local  affairs  and  we 
?ive  you  that  opportunity,  when  we  pre- 
sent this  charter  to  you,  and  within  4 
months  after  it  is  passed,  you  will  have 
a  referendum  on  this  bill  under  which 
you  will  vote  on  the  question  whether 
or  not  you  want  the  bill  that  we  pass  here 
aow."    This  is  what  we  are  saying  to 


the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
that  we  feel  they  should  have  the  op- 
portunity, not  three  appointed  Commis- 
sioners: that  they  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  govern  their  own  local  af- 
fairs. 

If  there  is  a  question  that  involves  the 
Federal  Government,  they  must  come 
back  to  the  Congress.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment reserves  its  interest.  It  has 
been  amply  brought  out  here  that  the 
Federal  interests  are  protected. 

I  say  to  you  here  now ;  I  say  to  the  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  this 
is  an  important  thing  that  we  are  doing. 
We  are  giving  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  something  that  they  have 
not  had  since  1874 ;  namely,  the  right  to 
elect  their  own  officials. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  the  time  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  all  that  has 
been  said  during  this  long  debate  on 
what  has  not  been  answered,  I  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Members  to  the  fact 
that  every  one  of  the  bills  before  the 
Hoiise  is  completely  analyzed  in  a  state- 
ment which  was  sent  to  every  Member 
of  the  House  by  the  chairman  of  the 
House  District  Committee.  It  appears 
in  full  at  page  211  of  the  printed  hear- 
ings. In  addition  to  that,  the  few 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  H.R. 
4644  as  introduced  and  as  it  passed  the 
Senate  as  S.  1118  are  analyzed  in  the 
home  rule  hearings.  Full  explanations 
were  sent  to  every  Member  of  Congress 
by  letter  of  the  four  changes  made  in 
S.  1118  by  H.R.  11218,  which  is  the  sub- 
stitute I  will  offer  in  a  few  minutes. 

In  addition  to  that,  set  forth  in  full 
in  the  Record  of  September  23,  1965,  are 
these  changes,  and  again  in  yesterday's 
Record  which  came  to  our  desks  this 
morning,  I  have  made  a  complete  ex- 
planation of  these  home  rule  bills  and  of 
the  substitute. 

Once  more  I  say,  those  who  really  want 
to  know  the  provisions  of  these  bills  and 
of  the  substitute,  if  they  have  not  lis- 
tened to  us  during  this  debate,  can  read 
it  all  in  any  number  of  convenient  ways. 
Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
argument  that  the  home  rule  bill  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  impair  the 
Federal  interest  is  wholly  erroneous. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  Congress  would 
fully  retain  its  constitutional  authority 
over  the  District. 

The  home  rule  bill,  including  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill  (S.  1118),  the  House  bill 
which  was  discharged  from  the  commit- 
tee (H.R.  4644),  and  the  recent  biparti- 
san revised  bill  (H.R.  11218),  contains 
numerous  provisions  which  will  com- 
pletely safeguard  the  Federal  interest. 

Let  us  look  at  the  specific  language  of 
these  provisions. 
Section  324(a)  specifically  provides: 
All  acts  of  the  Council  shall  at  all  times 
be  subject  to  repeal  or  modification  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  Con- 
gress of  the  power  of  legislation  over  said 
District  In  as  ample  maxmer  as  If  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted. 

This  is  a  positive  and  comprehensive 
guarantee  that  the  Federal  interest  will 


never  be  impaired  under  the  home  rule 
bill.  If  any  conflict  between  the  local 
and  Federal  interest  should  ever  arise, 
Congress  can  at  any  time  promptly  take 
whatever  action  is  needed  to  eliminate 
such  conflict.  The  overriding  authority 
will  remain  with  Congress,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  provision  alone  is  fully 
adequate  to  protect  the  Federal  interest. 
But  there  are  many  more  provisions 
in  the  home  rule  bill  to  guarantee  that 
the  Federal  interest  will  remain  unim- 
paired by  any  conceivable  action  of  the 
local  government. 

For  example,  section  324(b)  specifi- 
cally prevents  the  city  council  from  en- 
acting any  laws  contrary  to  the  Home 
Rule  Charter  Act.  In  addition,  it  con- 
tains various  other  restrictions.  Thus 
subparagraph  (1)  forbids  the  council 
from  taxing  any  property  of  the  United 
States,  and  siibparagraph  (5)  forbids  the 
council  from  enacting  any  law  to  "amend 
or  repeal  any  act  of  Congress  which  con- 
cerns the  functions  or  property  of  the 
United  States  or  which  is  not  restricted 
in  its  application  exclusively  in  or  to  the 
District." 

Under  these  provisions,  all  the  prop- 
erty and  every  function  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  immune  from  any  action 
taken  by  the  District  government.  No 
Federal  property  can  be  subjected  to 
taxation  by  the  District.  All  Federal 
property  will  remain  subject  to  Federal 
law  and  cannot  be  regulated  or  affected 
by  the  District  council.  Nor  can  any 
function  of  the  Federal  Government,  of 
whatever  nature,  be  subordinated,  modi- 
fied, or  affected  by  any  act  of  the  council, 
because  all  the  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  governed  solely  by 
the  laws  of  Congress  and  the  District 
council  will  have  no  power  to  amend  or 
repeal  the  laws  of  Congress. 

In  the  light  of  these  provisions,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  is  no  merit  in  the 
argument  that  the  home  rule  bill  will 
adversely  affect  the  Federal  interest. 

Further  assurance  is  given  by  section 
324(f),  which  provides  that  Congress 
"reserves  the  right,  at  any  time,  to  exer- 
cise its  constitutional  authority  as  legis- 
lature for  the  District  of  Columbia,  by 
enacting  legislation  for  the  District  on 
any  subject,  whether  within  or  without 
the  scope  of  legislative  power  granted  to 
the  District."  Such  reserved  power, 
moreover,  is  specifically  defined  as  in- 
cluding, without  limitation,  the  power  to 
enact  legislation  to  amend  or  repeal  any 
law  in  force  in  the  District  prior  to  or 
after  enactment  of  the  home  rule  bill,  as 
well  as  any  act  adopted  by  the  District 
council  or  the  voters  of  the  District. 
Thus,  the  Congress  can  at  any  time  leg- 
islate on  all  matters  affecting  the  Fed- 
eral interest,  or  the  District  Interest, 
including  even  matters  of  purely  local 
concern. 

Moreover,  even  the  savings  clause  of 
the  bill,  which  continues  existing  law  in 
force  until  it  is  lawfully  changed,  specifi- 
cally provides — in  section  201(b) — that 
"any  such  law  or  regulation  may  be 
amended  or  repealed  by  act  of  Con- 
gress." 

The  effect  of  these  provisions  is  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  Senate  report  on   S. 
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1118 Senate  Report  No.  381.  89th  Con- 
gress, page  4 — as  follows: 

The  delegation  of  pennlsslble  home  rule 
to  the  residents  of  the  District  Is  given  with 
the  express  reservation  that  the  Congress 
may  at  any  time  revoke  or  modify  the  dele- 
gation m  whole  or  In  part  and.  further,  that 
the  Congress  may  take  such  action  as,  In  Its 
wisdom.  It  deems  desirable  w):h  respect  to 
any  municipal  action  taken  by  the  people  or 
the  goverrunent  of  the  municipality  under 
the  authority  of  the  charter.  The  Congress 
would  continue  to  Initiate  local  legislation 
should  it  so  desire.  Thus  the  Congress,  \in- 
der  the  terms  of  this  bill,  retains  full  resid- 
ual, ultimate,  and  exclusive  legislative 
Jurisdiction  over  the  District  In  conformity 
with  the  constitutional  mandate. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  are  many 
additional  provisions  to  insure  the  total 
protection  of  the  Federal  interest. 

Thus,  section  324(e)  provides  that 
every  enactment  by  the  council  will  be 
subject  to  veto  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  whenever  he  believes  that 
the  act  adversely  affects  a  Federal  inter- 
est, and  his  veto  is  final.  In  addition, 
section  324(b)  (6)  prohibits  the  council 
from  enacting  any  laws  inconsistent 
with  the  legislation  affecting  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Commission,  which  has 
jurisdiction  to  guide  the  comprehensive 
development  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Furthermore,  section  337  provides  that 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion will  continue  to  review  all  zoning 
changes  proposed  by  the  coimcil  to  as- 
sure that  they  are  in  conformity  with 
the  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Nation's 
Capital.  The  Planning  Commission 
would  retain  its  present  authority  to 
adopted  redevelopment  plans  and  to  des- 
ignate redevelopment  project  bound- 
aries. Hence,  with  the  Planning  Com- 
mission, the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  people  themselves,  all  watching  the 
District  government,  it  is  quite  incon- 
ceivable that  the  city  council  and  mayor 
would  or  could  Impair  the  city  by  bad 
zoning,  or  by  urban  redevelopment,  high- 
way, or  other  similar  construction  pro- 
grams. The  charges  that  the  city  would 
build  low-cost  housing  on  the  Mall  or 
on  the  Capitol  Grounds  are  just  plain 
bogej-man  myths  and  totally  without 
foundation. 

Further,  section  324(g)  prohibits  the 
council  from  transferring  or  modifying 
any  function  performed  by  the  U.S.  Mar- 
shal or  by  the  UJS.  Attorney;  and  section 
324(1)  forbids  any  curtailment  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  U.S.  court  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  including  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals, 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  the  U.S.  Tax 
Court,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals, 
or  any  other  U.S.  court  other  than  the 
purely  municipal  courts  such  as  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  the  Juvenile 
•  Court,  the  District  Tax  Court,  and  so 
forth. 

Also,  section  324(a)  of  the  home  rule 
bill  precludes  the  new  District  govern- 
ment from  having  any  additional  au- 
thority over  the  Washington  Aqueduct — 
which  is  the  source  of  the  water  supply 
used  in  the  Nation's  Capital — or  over  the 
Commission  on  Mental  Health,  or  over 
the  National  Zoological  Park,  or  over  the 


National  Guard,  or  any  other  Federal 
agency,  unless  specifically  authorized  by 
Congress. 

Many  other  provisions  of  the  home 
rule  bill  will  provide  for  strict  control 
over  any  runaway  actions  by  the  District 
government.  Thus,  all  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  District  government 
will,  under  section  721,  be  fully  audited 
by  the  General  Accounting  OflBce,  which 
will  have  access  to  all  of  the  District's 
books,  records,  papers,  and  property,  and 
the  GAO  will  make  full  reports  on  these 
audits  to  the  Congress  as  well  as  the  city 
council  and  the  mayor,  and  section 
721(b)(2)  directs  that  all  such  reports 
shall  be  made  available  for  public  in- 
spection. 

To  prevent  the  possibility  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  might  have  to  bail  out 
the  District  from  financial  difficulties, 
title  VI  imposes  strict  limitations  on  the 
city's  borrowing  authority. 

Under  section  601,  the  city's  debt  ceil- 
ing will  be  limited  to  a  maximvun  of  12 
percent  of  the  total  assessed  property  in 
the  District  averaged  over  the  most  re- 
cent 10-year  peri(5d,  and  the  city  will  be 
prohibited  from  using  more  than  half  of 
such  funds  for  any  purposes  except  for 
construction  or  acquisition  of  mass 
transit,  highway,  water  and  sanitary 
sewerage  works,  or  self -liquidating  reve- 
nue-producing capital  projects.  More- 
over, any  borrowing  in  excess  of  2  per- 
cent must  be  approved  by  the  voters  of 
the  cityM  a  referendum. 

I  think  all  these  protections  which  are 
contained  in  the  Senate-passed  bill  are 
full  and  complete  guarantees  that  the 
enactment  of  home  rule  will  in  no 
way  prejudice  the  Federal  interest.  But 
even  more  protections  for  the  Federal 
interest  have  now  been  incorporated  into 
the  bipartisan  revised  bill  (H.R.  11218). 
Thus,  the  revised  section  741(b)  amends 
the  Federal  payment  formula  to  require 
annual  congressional  appropriation  of 
the  Federal  payment  to  the  District  in- 
stead of  an  automatic  payment  of  the 
formula  amount.  In  addition,  the  new 
section  905  authorizes  the  President, 
whenever  he  deems  it  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate, to  protect  the  Federal  interest 
in  the  maintenance  of  public  order  in  the 
District,  to  assume  full  command  of  the 
police  force  of  the  District,  and  even  to 
utilize  other  law  enforcement  personnel, 
including  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
as  special  policemen  to  maintain  public 
order  in  the  District. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle:  This  bill  is  a  good  bill.  It  fully 
protects  the  Federal  interest,  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  a  sensible  basis  for 
the  exercise  of  democracy  in  the  local 
affairs  of  the  District  of  Colimibia.  For 
more  than  90  years,  the  people  of  the 
District  have  been  taxed  and  governed 
without  representation,  without  a  voice 
in  their  destiny,  and  without  the  modi- 
cum of  democracy  that  all  of  us  take  for 
granted  in  our  own  home  districts.  The 
Senate  has  passed  a  home  rule  bill  in  six 
separate  Congresses.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  to  let 
the  people  of  the  District  become  first- 
class  citizens  of  the  United  States,  like 
those  of  all  other  communities  in  our 


country,  who  can  vote  for  both  their 
national  and  local  officials.  I  shall  vote 
for  the  home  rule  bill.  I  call  on  all  of 
you  to  help  democracy  and  representa- 
tive government  become  a  reality  in  this, 
our  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr..  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
since  so  many  residents  and  practically 
all  taxpayers  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  opposed  to  home  rule  of  any  nature, 
I  am  enclosing  a  sample  of  letters  I  am 
receiving  from  the  District  on  this  sub- 
ject: also  you  will  find  a  statement  show- 
ing the  present  District  of  Columbia 
government  owes  $112,563,843.  How  do 
we  expect  to  get  this  debt  paid  under 
the  proposed  new  government? 

Washington.  D.C, 
September  21.  1965. 
Hon.  John  L.  McMu^lan, 
House  of  Reresentatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  Congratulations  or 
your  efforts  to  defeat  the  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

It  Is  indeed  laughable  when  people  state 
"it  Is  not  racial"  problem  and  when  indeed 
those  of  us  who  live  In  the  District  know 
what  is  actually  behind  the  whole  situation. 

The  fact  that  Martin  Luther  King  has 
threatened  demonstrations  with  outsiders 
coming  to  Washington  on  a  local  problem  Is 
sufficient  to  me. 

Do  you  think  that  tourists  will  desire  com- 
ing to  the  Nation's  Capital,  a  city  that  be- 
longs to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  Is  being  run  by  the  minority  group 
and  never  believe  that  the  best  man  will  get 
the  election,  it  will  be  the  vote  which  wlli 
count  according  to  the  group  that  Is  voting 

If  those  who  wish  to  take  part  In  polit'cs 
and  desire  to  be  represented  and  to  vote  in 
all  elections,  then  let  them  move  to  Mary- 
land or  Virginia.     It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 
Sincerely. 

J.  Matth. 

Andover,  Mass., 
September  24,  1965. 
The  Honorable  John  L.  McMillan. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  Because  I  am  but 
one  man  and  time  to  get  this  message  over 
has  all  but  run  out,  you  will  forgive  me  if 
it  comes  to  you  in  photostatic  form.  Be 
assured,  I  wrote  It  in  longhand  first,  and 
that  it  is  right  from  the  heart — a  personal 
appeal  direct  to  you. 

First,  let  me  disassociate  myself  and  other 
true  humanitarians  from  Dr.  P.  L.  Thomsen, 
alleged  lobbyist  for  American  Hvunane  So- 
ciety, for  It  seems  to  me  he  has  sown  con- 
fusion among  those  who  sincerely  wish  to 
help  establish  effective  regulation  of  animal 
experimentation. 

It  is  a  disgrace  to  this  country,  to  every 
man  and  woman  in  it,  and  particularly  to 
the  Congress,  who  now  have  it  in  their 
power  to  amend  the  situation,  that  experi- 
menters can  do  their  wlU,  unregulated,  on 
completely  unprotected  and  helpless  sen- 
tient animals. 

Sane  and  effective  laws  are  long  overdue 
to  prevent  abuses,  by  the  few,  of  the  un- 
restrained freedom  now  permitted  to  all  vivl- 
sectlonlsts.  We  have  no  right  to  assvune  they 
are  all  klndhearted  men  with  no  sadists 
among  them;  for  this  is  not  the  fact. 

I  urge  you,  sir,  to  support  legislation  to 
prevent  theft  and  mistreatment  of  dogs  and 
cats  for  sale  to  laboratories,  by  licensing 
dealers  and  laboratories  who  buy  from  them, 
and  empowering  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  Inspect  the  premises  and  enforce  decent 
standards. 

Most  sincerely. 

C.  A.  Wood. 


Washington.  D.C. 
September  23. 1965. 
JOHN  L.  McMillan. 
Chairman,  House  District  Committee. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  been  a  resident 
d  the  District  of  Columbia  for  1  year.  I  am 
fxpecting  a  baby  early  in  October  and  I  am 
aot  married. 

Tuesday,  September  1,  1965,  I  went  to 
the  Chiltl  Welfare  Division  of  the  District 
government  to  seek  assistance  and  advice. 
[was  interviewed  by  Miss  Fine. 

Miss  Fine  was  gracious  enough  to  say  that 
I  could  be  allowed  to  have  the  baby  in  D.C. 
General  Hospital.  However,  Miss  Pine  was 
absolutely  unconcerned  about  my  welfare 
Ijetween  now  and  the  time  I  enter  the  hospi- 
tal. She  showed  no  concern  about  my  wel- 
fare after  I  leave  the  hospital  and  before  I 
can  once  again  start  working. 

After  I  became  pregnant  I  continued  to 
rork  until  my  condition  was  obvious  and 
I  was  forced  to  quit.  For  the  past  2  months 
Tix  man  responsible  for  my  condition  has 
pa:d  my  rent  and  bought  my  food.  This 
seems  to  be  the  reason  Miss  Fine  will  not 
iielp  me. 

He  can  no  longer  help  me  financially.  He 
has  to  maintain  a  home  for  his  two  children 
InArlcansas  and  pay  his  own  living  expenses 
here  In  Wa^lngton.  He  lives  in  one  room  of 
a  boarding  mmse. 

Sir,  win  yott-^ease  look  Into  this  matter 
unmediately  and  see  for  yourself  if  I  am 
being  treated  fairly  by  the  District  govern- 
ment. I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  if  I  was 
a  Negro  girl  and  didn't  know  who  the  father 
was  that  I  would  already  be  receiving  assist- 
ance. I  am  white  and  consider  myself  half 
way  decent. 

All  I  want  Is  assistance  until  I  can  return 
»  worl£  and  once  again  become  a  taxpayer. 

Your  assistance  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Kease  notify  me  with  any  information  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Connie  L.  Conklin. 

«  Washington.  DC. 

Hon.  John  L.  McMillan. 

Dear  Sir:  Home  rule  for  this  city  would 
be  a  very  bad  thing.  I  own  a  small  home  and 
I  want  things  to  remain  just  as  they  are. 

If  these  people  want  to  vote  so  bad  let  them 
sove  to  Virginia  or  Maryland,  but  I  think 
there  is  more  to  this  than  a  local  Issue. 

If,  as  I  think,  the  Commimlsts  are  back 
&.'  the  Negro  drive,  after  they  get  control  of 
•.he  District  of  Columbia  It  would  be  a  matter 
cf  time  they  would  try  to  control  the  country. 
There  are  more  people  In  this  than  the  local 
N^'groes.  I  work  In  a  store,  some  few  years 
;?o  at  14th  Street  store  a  colored  woman 
-ame  In  with  two  men  who  wore  white  tur- 
bans and  talked  with  an  accent.  One  ask  me 
•0  give  the  lady  an  ice  cream  cone.  I  made 
::  jind  when  I  held  it  out  for  them  to  take  no 
one  reached  for  It  so  I  set  It  on  the  counter. 
The  one  man  started  to  yell  and  insult  me. 
How  dare  I  Insult  this  lady  by  putting  the 
f'lne  on  the  floor,  he  banged  the  counter 
T!th  his  fist.  I  picked  up  a  small  iron  bar 
ind  ordered  him  out  I  told  him,  because  he 
had  been  in  the  Army  overseas  he  probably 
F-cked  up  his  accent  he  could  not  come  back 
«d  Insult  us.  He  said  I  have  my  credentials 
hut  he  did  not  say  where  came  from.  The 
'foman  stood  there  Just  like  it  had  all  been 
prearranged. 

Two  Indian  women  came  In  the  store  with 
*  ^'egro  man  ( he  was  half  drunk) ,  the  women 
^ed  for  cigarettes.  I  ask  again  what  kind 
^d  they  repeated  the  name  but  before  I 
could  get  them  the  man  insulted  me  and  the 
'3men  laughed  and  they  all  left  the  store. 
•iwy  things  like  this  go  on  all  the  time. 

The  Negroes  talk  of  housing,  they  are  tak- 
'■^?  them  all  they  have  so  surrounded  three 
ii'erent  churches  I  have  attended  they  have 
'^•d  to  them  and  moved  away. 


The  crew  at  many  of  the  stores  have  been 
changed  from  white  to  colored. 

Visit  many  People's  Drug  Stores  and  see 
how  many  have  white  people. 

They  move  into  apartment  and  90  percent 
make  so  much  trouble  and  noise,  the  white 
people  move  away. 

The  Negro  business  people  hire  Negroes 
and  If  white  business  Is  forced  to  hire  them 
where  are  the  white  people  going  to  work? 

I  do  not  dislike  the  colored  race  but  I  am 
getting  tired  of  the  insults  of  the  kind  that 
belongs  to  this  drive  they  have. 

One  woman  came  In  and  pushed  ahead  of 
the  line  of  customers  I  was  waiting  on  and 
started  to  argue,  I  ask  what  she  was  jargu- 
ing  about  and  she  told  me  she  could  say  any- 
thing to  me  she  wanted  to  and  I  couldn't  do 
anj'thlng  about  it. 

There  are  many  good  people  in  all  races, 
but  the  M.  L.  King's  bunch  are  not  doing  this 
country  any  good  and  our  country  comes  first. 

Please  stop  this  home  rule.       Thank  you. 

Please  keep  my  name  confidential. 


Washington,  D.C, 
September  24, 1965. 
The  Honorable  John  L.  McMillan, 
Chairman,  House  District   Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  McMillan:  Your  report  on 
the  proposed  home  rule  bill  was  excellent. 
If  ever  there  was  an  unlqultous  piece  of  leg- 
islation, this  is  it. 

Has  anyone  yet  considered  what  home  rule 
in  the  District  with  the  certainty  of  a  Negro 
mayor  and  council,  would  mean  to  the  police- 
men of  this  city? 

As  of  now,  they  are  Jumped  on,  attacked, 
beaten,  when,  in  the  course  of  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duty,  they  try  to  arrest  a  Negro. 

This,  while  the  Commissioners  are  in  con- 
trol, and  the  city  under  the  congressional 
committees.  What  will  be  the  fate  of  these 
brave  officers  if  we  have  a  local  Negro  govern- 
ment here?  It  is  a  good  guess  that  many 
will  lose  their  lives.  Someone  should  think 
about  the  policemen  In  a  new  setup. 

Another  thing  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  for  home  rule,  and  live  in  the  Dis- 
trict, do  not  think  about;  Is  their  own  per- 
sonal safety,  that  of  their  families,  and  their 
homes.  Things  will  be  very  different  for 
them  with  the  Negroes  In  control  here.  As 
a  Negro  was  heard  saying  to  another,  on  a 
bus,  recently:  "When  we  get  home  rule,  then 
Whitey  will  get  his."  To  my  own  knowledge, 
four  white  families  plan  to  leave  the  Dis- 
trict, should  home  rule  be  passed. 
Yours  truly, 

M.  N.  Patterson  Sr. 


District  of  Columbia  Government 
The    total    District    indebtedness    to   U.S. 
Treasury  is  as  follows: 

General  fund $20,346,600 

Highway  fund 39,624,970 

Water  fund 20,568.148 

Sanitary  sewage  works  fund 11,  299, 126 

Metropolitan  area  sanitary  sew- 
age works  fund 20,  725,  000 

Total 112,  563,  843 

Budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1966.  To- 
tal estimates  called  for  $387,467,800.  The 
House  approved  the  sum  of  $356,300,500.  The 
budget,  as  submitted,  was  out  of  balance 
$27.5  million.  In  deducting  the  rapid  rail 
transit  figure,  which  was  deferred,  the 
budget  was  out  of  balance  $21.8  million.  The 
Senate  approved  a  bill  containing  $364,358,- 
347.  The  total  amount  agreed  upon  in  con- 
ference was  $360,228,500.  The  Federal  pay- 
ment was  $43  million. 

Federal  contributions  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia appear  on  pages  189-192  of  the  hear- 
ings for  fiscal  year  1966.    The  total  amount 


estimated  for  fiscal  year  196e  is  $100,766,592. 
The  District's  portion  of  matching  money  is 
$38,175,853.,  These  figures  do  not  include  the 
Federal  payment  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
budget. 

The  Federal  Government  in  fiscal  year  1966 
will  expend  $72,965,000  on  the  highway  sys- 
tem in  the  District.  The  District's  portion 
will  be  $9,390,000. 

For  public  welfare  in  fiscal  year  1966  the 
Federal  Government  will  expend  $10,851,669. 
For  urban  renewal  the  Federal  Government 
will  expend  $4,101,266.  For  public  health  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  will  expend  $3,629,593. 
For  public  works  the  sum  of  $6,894,829  will 
be  expended.  For  vocational  rehabilitation 
the  sum  of  $983,880  will  be  expended. 


Washington,  D.C. 

September  2X,  1965. 
Hon.  John  L.  McMillan, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  McMillan:  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  is  doing 
an  excellent  Job  in  spite  of  pressures  from 
various  groups  for  which  we  are  thankful. 
Much  has  been  said  about  protecting  the 
Federal  employee  under  the  Hatch  Act  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  District  needs  a 
special  "Hatch  Act"  as  its  citizens  partake 
in  partisan  politics.  In  the  last  election, 
many  of  our  citizens  who  were  dependent  on 
the  local  government  for  the  necessities  of 
life  complained  of  pressures  that  were 
brought  against  them  to  partake  in  politics. 
It  seems  unfair  that  these  unfortunate  per- 
sons should  be  preoccupied  In  politics  while 
they  are  struggling  to  eke  out  a  living. 

If  Washington  gets  home  rule,  it  should 
have  a  system  that  is  better  than  the  present 
system.  An  Improvement  might  be  a  coun- 
cil-manager government  in  which  no  indi- 
vidual councilman  or  group  of  councilmen 
could  fear  pressure  on  the  manager  or  his 
employees.  The  only  political  offices  would 
be  those  of  the  councilmen.  Conduct  of 
councilmen  and  employees  would  be  spelled 
out  in  a  code  of  ethics  made  part  of  the 
city's  charter.  Members  of  Congress,  local 
political  leaders,  and  citizens  living  or  work- 
ing in  Washington  would  be  urged  to  keep 
a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  council's  conduct 
so  that  all  America  could  be  proud  of  its 
Capital.  Whatever  government  Washington 
has,  it  can  Improve  Itself  only  when  all  con- 
cerned start  doing  what  is  right  and  stop 
excusing  what  Is  vrrong. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  R.  Phillips. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mttlter] 
has  expired.    All  time  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
now  read  the  bill  by  titles,  instead  of  by 
sections. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  sub- 
ject to  the  retention  by  Congress  of  the 
ultimate  legislative  authority  over  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  which  is  granted  by  the  Con- 
stitution, it  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  re- 
store to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  powers  of  local  self-govern- 
ment which  are  a  basic  privilege  of  all  Ameri- 
can citizens;  to  reafilnn  through  such  action 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people  in  the 
strengthened  validity  of  principles  of  local 
self-government  by  the  elective  process;  to 
promote  among  the  inhabitants  of- the  Dis- 
trict the  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  de- 
velopment and  well-being  of  their  com- 
munity which  will  result  from  the  enjoyment 
of  such  powers  of  self-government;  to  pro- 
vide for  the  more  effective  participation  In 
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the  development  of  the  District  and  in  the 
solution  of  its  local  problems  by  those  per- 
sons who  are  most  closely  concerned;  and 
to  relieve  the  National  Leglslatiire  of  the 
burden  of  legislating  upon  purely  local  Dis- 
trict matters.  It  Is  the  further  intention  of 
Congress  to  exercise  its  retained  ultimate 
legislative  authority  over  the  District  only 
Insofar  as  such  action  shall  be  necessary  or 
desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation. 
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TITLE  I DEFINITIONS 

DefiJiitions 
Sec.  101.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "District"  means  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(2)  The  terms  "District  Council"  and 
"Council"  mean  the  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  provided  for  by  title  m. 


(3)  The  term  "Chairman"  means  thp 
Chairman  of  the  District  Council  nrovid^ 
for  by  title  III.  ^      '^^ 

(4)  The  term  "Mayor"  means  the  Mavor 
provided  for  by  title  IV.  * 

(5)  The  term  "qualified  voter"  means  a 
qualified  voter  of  the  District  as  specified  in 
section  807.  except  as  otherwise  speciflcalir 
provided.  ' 

(6)  The  term  "act"  includes  any  leeisla. 
tlon  adopted  by  the  District  Council  excent 
where  the  term  "Act"  is  used  to  refer  to  this 
Act  or  other  Acts  of  Congress  herein  specifled 

(7)  The  term  "District  Election  Act  of 
1955"  means  the  Act  of  August  12  1955  rfto 
Stat.  699 ) ,  as  amended.  ' 

(8)  The  term  "primary  election"  means 
an  election  held  to  nominate  candidates  of  a 
political  party  for  inclusion  on  the  ballot 
in  a  general  election. 

(9)  The  term  "pohtlcal  party"  means  an 
organization  which  qualifies  as  such  under 
any  provision  of  the  District  Election  Act  of 
1955. 

(10)  The  term  "person"  Includes  an  in- 
dividual,  partnership,  association.  Joint-stock 
company,  trust,  or  corporation. 

(11)  The  term  "capital  project",  or  "proi- 
ect",  means  (a)  any  physical  public  better- 
ment or  improvement  and  any  preliminary 
studies  and  surveys  relative  thereto;  (b)  the 
acquisition  of  property  of  a  permanent 
nature;  or  (c)  the  purchase  of  equipment  for 
any  public  betterment  or  Improvement  when 
first  erected  or  acquired. 

(12)  The  term  "pending",  when  applied  to 
any  capital  project,  means  authorized  but 
not  yet  completed. 

(13)  The  term  "Board  of  Elections"  means 
the  Board  of  Elections  created  by  section  3 
of  the  District  Election  Act  of  1955. 

(14)  The  term  "election",  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  indicates,  means  an  election 
held  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

( 15 )  The  term  "domicile"  me.ins  that  place 
where  a  person  has  his  true,  fixed,  and  per- 
manent home  and  to  which,  when  he  is  ab- 
sent, he  has  the  Intention  of  returning. 

(16)  The  terms  "publish"  and  "publica- 
tion", unless  otherwise  specifically  provided 
herein,  mean  publication  in  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  in  the  District. 

(17)  The  term  "municipal  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia"  means  the  Qistrlct  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Tax  Court,  the  Juvenile 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  such 
other  municipal  courts  as  the  District  Coun- 
cil may  hereafter  establish  by  act. 

(18)  The  terms  "Delegate"  and  "District 
Delegate"  mean  the  Delegate  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  provided  for  by  title  XV. 

Mr.  MULTER  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  title  be  dispensed  with,  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  be  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   ME.   MULTER 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk.  The  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  MuLTER  is  to  strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

That,  subject  to  the  retention  by  Congress 
of  the  ultimate  legislative  authority  over  the 
Nation's  Capital  which  Is  granted  by  the 
Constitution,  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  to 
restore  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  powers  of  local  self-govern- 
ment which  are  a  basic  privilege  of  all  Amer- 
ican citizens;  to  reaffirm  through  such  action 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people  In  the 
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strengthened  validity  of  principles  of  local 
self-government  by  the  elective  process;  to 
promote  among  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Dis- 
trict the  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  devel- 
opment and  well-being  of  their  community 
which  will  result  from  the  enjoyment  of  such 
powers  of  self-government;  to  provide  for 
the  more  effective  participation  In  the  devel- 
opment of  the  District  and  in  the  solution  of 
its  local  problems  by  those  persons  who  are 
most  closely  concerned;  and  to  relieve  the 
National  Legislature  of  the  burden  of  legis- 
lating upon  purely  local  District  matters.  It 
Is  the  further  Intention  of  Congress  to  exer- 
cise its  retained  ultimate  legislative  authority 
over  the  District  only  insofar  as  such  action 
shall  be  necessary  or  desirable  in  the  Interest 
of  the  Nation. 
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Sec.  905.  Federal  control  of  police  force;  spe- 
cial police. 

Title  X — Succession  in  government 

Sec.  1001.  Transfer   of    personnel,    property, 

and  funds. 
Sec.  1002.  Existing  statutes,  regulations,  and 

other  actions. 
Sec.  1003.  Pending  actions  and  proceedings. 
Sec.  1004.  Vacancies  resulting  from  abolition 

of  Board  of  Commissioners. 

Title   XI — Separability   of  provisions 
Sec.  1101.  Separability  of  provisions. 

Title   XII — Temporary   provisions 
Sec.  1201.  Powers    of    the    President    during 

transition  period. 
Sec.  1202.  Reimbursable     appropriation     for 
the  District. 
Title  XIII — Effective   dates 
Sec.  1301.  Effective  dates. 

Title  XIV — Submission  of  charter  for 
referendum 

Sec.  1401.  Charter  referendum. 

Sec.  1402.  Board  of  Elections. 

Sec.  1403.  Registration. 

Sec.  1404.  Charter  referendum  ballot;  notice 

of  voting. 
Sec.  1405.  Method  of  voting. 
Sec.  1406.  Acceptance    or    nonacceptance    of 

charter. 

Title  XV— Delegate 
Sec.  1501.  District  Delegate. 


Title  XVI — Board  of  education 
Sec.  1601.  Control  of  pubUc  schools. 
Sec.  1602.  Qualifications. 
Sec.  1603.  Per  diem. 
Sec.  1604.  Amendments. 

Title  XVII— Initiative 

Sec.  1701.  Power  to  propose  and  enact  leg- 
islation. 

Title  XVIII— Title  of  act 

Sec.  1801.  Title  of  Act. 

TrrLE  1 — DEFiNrrioNS 

Definitions 

Sec.  101.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "District"  means  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(2)  The  terms  "District  CouncU"  and 
"Council"  mean  the  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  provided  for  by  title  in. 

(3)  The  term  "Chairman"  means  the 
Chairman  of  the  District  Council  provided 
for  by  title  III. 

(4)  The  term  "Mayor"  means  the  Mayor 
provided  for  by  title  IV. 

(5)  The  term  "qualified  voter"  means  a 
qualified  voter  of  the  District  as  specified  In 
section  807,  except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided. 

(6)  The  term  "act"  includes  any  legisla- 
tion adopted  by  the  District  Council,  except 
where  the  term  "Act"  Is  used  to  refer  to  this 
Act  or  other  Acts  of  Congress  herein 
specified. 

(7)  The  term  "District  Election  Act  of 
1955"  means  the  Act  of  August  12.  1955  (69 
Stat.  699) .  as  amended. 

(8)  The  term  "primary  election"  means 
an  election  held  to  nominate  candidates  of 
a  political  party  for  inclusion  on  the  ballot 
in  a  general  election. 

(9)  The  term  "political  party"  means  an 
organization  which  qualifies  as  such  under 
any  provision  of  the  District  Election  Act  of 
1955. 

(10)  The  term  "person"  Includes  an  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  association.  Joint-stock 
company,  trust,  or  corporation. 

(11)  The  term  "capital  project",  or  "proj- 
ect", means  (a)  any  physical  public  better- 
ment or  improvement  and  any  preliminary 
studies  and  surveys  relative  thereto;  (b)  the 
acquisition  of  property  of  a  permanent  na- 
ture; or  (c)  the  purchase  of  equipment  for 
any  public  betterment  or  improvement  when 
first  erected  or  acquired. 

(12)  The  term  "pending",  when  applied 
to  any  capital  projects,  means  authorized 
but  not  yet  completed. 

(13)  The  term  "Board  of  Elections" 
means  the  Board  of  Elections  created  by 
section  3  of  the  District  Election  Act  of  1955. 

(14)  The  term  "election",  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  Indicates,  means  an  election 
held  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(15)  The  term  "domicile"  means  that 
place  where  a  person  has  his  true,  fixed,  and 
permanent  home  and  to  which,  when  he  Is 
absent,  he  has  the  Intention  of  retvu-ning. 

(16)  The  terms  "publish"  and  "publica- 
tion", unless  otherwise  specifically  provided 
herein,  mean  publication  In  a  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  In  the  District. 

(17)  The  term  "municipal  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia"  means  the  District  of 
Coltunbia  Court  of  General  Sessions,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Tax  Court,  the  juvenile 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  such 
other  municipal  courts  as  the  District  Coun- 
cil may  hereafter  establish  by  act. 

(18)  The  terms  "Delegate"  and  "District 
Delegate"  mean  the  Delegate  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colxunbla  provided  for  by  title  XV. 

TTTLE    n STATUS    OF    THE    DISTRICT 

Status  of  the  District 
SEC.  201.  (a)   All   of  the  territory  consti- 
tuting the  permanent  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  continue 
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to  be  designated  as  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  District  of  Colvimbla  shall  remain  and 
continue  a  body  corporate,  as  provided  In 
section  2  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating 
to  said  District.  Said  Corporation  shall 
continue  to  be  charged  with  all  the  duties, 
obligations,  responsibilities,  and  liabilities, 
and  to  be  vested  with  all  of  the  powers, 
rights,  privileges.  Immunities,  and  assets, 
respectively.  Imposed  upon  and  vested  In 
said  Corporation,  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia,  any  person 
appointed  from  civil  life  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  or 
the  Engineer  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(b)  No  law  or  regulation  which  is  in  force 
on  the  effective  date  of  part  2,  title  III,  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  amended  or  re- 
pealed by  this  Act  except  to  the  extent  that 
such  law  or  regulation  is  inconsistent  with 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  any  such  law  or 
regulation  may  be  amended  or  repealed  by 
legislation  or  regulation  as  authorized  In 
this  Act,  or  by  Act  of  Congress. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
affect  the  boundary  line  between  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  as  the  same  was  established  or 
may  be  subsequently  established  under  the 
provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Act  of  October 
31.  1945  (59  Stat.  552). 

Tm*  nX THE  DISTRICT  COUNCIL 

Part  I— Creation  of  the  District  Council 
Creation  and  Membership 

Sec.  301.  There  is  hereby  created  a  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  consisting  of 
nineteen  members,  one  elected  from  each  of 
fourteen  wards  al»»d  five  elected  at-large.  all 
as  provided  In  title  VIII. 

Qualifications  for  Holding  Office 
Sec.  302.  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of 
member  of  the  District  Council  unless  he 
(1)  Is  a  qualified  voter.  (2)  Is  domiciled  in 
the  District  and.  If  he  Is  nominated  from  a 
particular  ward,  resides  In  the  ward  from 
which  he  Is  nominated,  (3)  has.  during  the 
three  years  next  preceding  his  nomination, 
resided  and  been  domiciled  in  the  District! 
(4)  if  he  is  nominated  from  a  particular 
ward,  has,  for  one  year  preceding  his  nomi- 
nation, resided  and  been  domiciled  In  the 
ward  from  which  he  Is  nominated,  (5)  holds 
no  other  elective  public  office,  (6)  holds  no 
position  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  mu- 
nicipal government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  any  appointive  office,  for  which 
compensation  Is  provided  out  of  District 
funds  and  (7)  holds  no  office  to  which  he 
W.XS  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  for  which  compensation  Is  pro- 
vided out  of  Federal  or  District  funds.  A 
member  of  the  Council  shall  forfeit  his  office 
upon  failure  to  maintain  the  qualifications 
required  by  this  section. 

Compensation 
Sec.  303.  Each  member  of  the  District 
Council,  except  the  Chairman,  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  of  S9.000  per  annum, 
payable  In  periodic  Installments.  The  Chair- 
man shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  of 
$10,000  per  annum,  payable  in  periodic  In- 
stallments. All  members  shall  receive  such 
additional  allowances  for  expenses  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Council  to  be  paid  out  of 
funds  duly  appropriated  therefor. 

Changes  in  Membership  and  Compensation 
of  District  Council  Members 
Sec.  304.  The  nximber  of  members  con- 
stituting the  District  Council,  the  qualifica- 
tions for  holding  office,  and  the  compensation 
of  such  members  may  be  changed  by  act 
passed  by  the  Council:  Provided.  That  no 
such  act  shall  take  effect  until  after  It  has 
been  assented  to  by  a  majority  of  the  quali- 
fied voters  of  the  District  voting  at  an  elec- 
tion on  the  proposition  set  forth  In  any  such 
act. 


Part  2 — Principal  Functions  of  the  District 
Council 

Board  of  Commissioners  Abolished  and  Func- 
tions Transferred   to  District  Council 

Sec.  321.  (a)  The  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District,  the  offices  of  Commissioner, 
Engineer  Commissioner,  and  Assistants  to 
the  Engineer  Commissioner  of  the  District, 
are  hereby  abolished. 

lb)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act,  all  functions  granted  to  or  Imposed  upon 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  District  Council 
except  those  powers  hereinafter  specifically 
conferred  on  the  Mayor. 

Functions  Relating  to  Certain  Agencies 
3ec.  322.  (a)   Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (  b)  of  this  section — 

(1)  The  Board  of  Education  provided  for 
in  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
fix  and  regulate  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
school  officers,  and  other  employees  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia", approved  June  20.  1906  (34  Stat.  316), 
together  with  all  teachers,  officers,  and  other 
employees  thereof,  are  hereby  continued  in 
the  municipal  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  To  the  extent  t  at  the  Act  of 
June  20.  1906,  or  any  other  act  relating  to 
the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia refers  to  a  Commissioner  or  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
terms  shall  mean,  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  the  Mayor  or  such  other  Dis- 
trict officer  or  officers  as  he  may  designate. 

(2)  The  Zoning  Commission  created  by  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  March  1.  1920. 
creating  a  Zoning  Commission  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code 
1951  ed.,  sec.  5-412),  Is  hereby  abolished,  and 
Its  functions  are  transferred  to  the  District 
Council. 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  4.  1948  (62  Stat.  339).  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows;  "There  is  hereby 
established  an  Armory  Board,  to  be  composed 
of  three  members  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Council  and  who  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Mayor." 

(4)  All  functions  and  authority  vested  In 
the  President  by  the  Act  of  June  12.  1934 
(48  Stat.  930) .  as  amended,  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  and  vested  In  the  Mayor. 

(5)  The  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency,  a  body  corporate  of  per- 
petual duration,  established  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  (60 
Stat.  790).  as  amended,  is  hereby  transferred 
to  and  continued  in.  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Section 
4(ai  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Land  Agency  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished and  shall  be  composed  of  five  members 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Council.  Each  appointee  shall  be  a  resident 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  at  least 
three  members  shall  be  engaged  or  employed 
during  tenure  of  office  In  private  business  or 
industry  or  the  private  practice  of  a  profes- 
sion therein.  Appointees  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Mayor.  The  members  shall 
receive  no  s.ilarv  as  such,  but  those  members 
who  hold  no  other  salaried  public  position 
shall  be  paid  a  per  diem  of  S20  for  each  day 
of  service  u^  meetings  or  on  the  worlc  of  the 
Agency  and  may  be  reimbursed  for  any  ex- 
penres  legitimately  incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  such  service  or  work;  except  that  the 
amount  authorized  as  per  diem  may  be 
changed  by  act  passed  by  the  Council." 

( 6 1  The  Public  Service  Commission  of  the 
District  of  Columbia:  the  Recreation  Board; 
the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment:  and  the 
Zoning  Advisory  Council  are  hereby  abolished 
and  their  functions  transferred  to  the  Dis- 
trict  Council   for  exercise   In   such   manner 
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and  by  such  person  or  persons  as  the  Counni 
may  direct.  " 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  agencies 
referred  to  therein,  other  than  the  Board 
of  Education,  shall,  for  a  period  of  one  hun- 
dred  and  eighty  days  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  unless  within  such  period  the 
District  Council  shall  otherwise  direct,  con- 
tinue to  exercise  the  functions  Imposed  on 
them  by  the  laws  In  effect  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  except  that  Insofar  as 
such  laws  refer  to  a  Commissioner  or  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
terms  shall  mean,  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  the  Mayor  or  such  other  DLstria 
officer  or  officers  as  he  may  designate. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  the  Board  of  Education 
continued  under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  members  of  the 
Board  serving  as  such  on  the  date  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
shall  continue  to  serve,  and  vacancies  on 
such  Board  shall  continue  to  be  filled,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  20.  1906,  as  it  existed 
immediately  prior  to  its  amendment  by  this 
Act.  until  such  time  as  the  persons  first 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Education  following 
such  effective  date  have  qualified  to  take 
office. 

Certain  Delegated  Functions 
Sec.  323.  No  function  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
mijsloners  of  the  District  which  such  Board 
has  delegated  to  an  officer  or  agency  of  the 
District  shall  be  considered  as  a  function 
transferred  to  the  Council  by  section  321. 
Each  such  function  Is  hereby  transferred  to 
the  officer  or  agency  to  whom  or  to  which  It 
was  delegated,  until  the  Mayor  or  Council, 
or  both,  pursuant  to  the  powers  herein 
granted,  shall  revoke,  modify,  or  transfer 
such   delegation. 

Powers    of    and    Limitations    Upon    District 

Council  and  the  Qualified  Voters  of  the 

District  of  Coliunbla 

Sec.  324.  (a)(1)  The  legislative  power 
granted  to  the  District  by  this  Act  shall  be 
vested  in  the  Council,  and  in  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (as  pro- 
vided in  section  1701  of  title  XVII  of  this 
Act). 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (bi 
of  this  section,  the  legislative  power  of  the 
District  shall  extend  to  all  rightful  subjects 
of  legislation  within  the  District,  consistent 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  subject, 
nevertheless,  to  all  the  restrictions  and  limi- 
tations Imposed  upon  States  by  the  tenth 
section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  but  all  acts  of  the 
Council  and  the  qualified  voters  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  at  all  times  be  sub- 
ject to  repeal  or  modification  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  nothing  here- 
in shall  be  construed  to  deprive  Congress  of 
the  power  of  legislation  over  said  District  in 
as  ample  manner  as  If  this  Act  had  not  been 
enacted:  Provided.  That  nothing  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  as  vesting  In  the  Dis- 
trict government  any  greater  authority  over 
the  Washington  Aqueduct,  the  Commission 
on  Mental  Health,  the  National  Zoological 
Park,  the  National  Guard  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or,  except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  in  this  Act,  over  any  Federal  agency 
than  was  vested  In  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  part  2.  title  III,  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Neither  the  Council  nor  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia  may  pas« 
any  act  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  tins 
Act.  or — 

( 1 )  Impose  any  tax  on  property  of  the 
United  States; 

(2)  lend  the  public  credit  for  support  of 
any  private  undertaking; 


1 3)  authorize  the  issuance  of  bonds  ex- 
cept in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
title  VI; 

(4)  authorize  the  use  of  public  money  in 
support  of  any  sectarian,  denominational,  or 
private  school  except  as  now  or  hereafter 
authorized  by  Congress; 

(5)  enact  any  act  to  amend  or  repeal  any 
Act  of  Congress  which  concerns  the  functions 
or  property  of  the  United  States  or  which  Is 
not  restricted  In  its  application  exclvislvely 
in  or  to  the  District; 

(6)  pass  any  act  Inconsistent  with  or  con- 
trary to  the  Act  of  June  6.  1924  (43  Stat. 
463).  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  April  30, 
1926  (44  Stat.  374),  by  the  Act  of  July  19, 
1952  (66  Stat.  781).  and  the  Act  of  May  29, 
1930  (46  Stat.  482),  as  amended,  and  the 
Council  shall  not  pass  any  act  inconsistent 
with  or  contrary  to  any  provision  of  any  Act 
of  Congress  as  it  specifically  pertains  to  any 
duty,  authority,  and  responsibility  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission;  ex- 
cept insofar  as  the  above-cited  or  other  re- 
ferred to  Acts  refer  to  the  Engineer  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District, 
the  former  of  which  terms,  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  part,  shall  mean  the  Mayor  or 
some  District  government  official  deemed 
by  the  Mayor  to  be  best  qualified,  and  desig- 
nated by  him  to  sit  in  lieu  of  the  Mayor  as 
X  member  of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  and  the  National  Capital  Re- 
gional Planning  Council,  and  the  latter  term 
shall  mean  the  Council. 

ic)  Every  act  shall  include  a  preamble,  or 
be  accompanied  by  a  report,  setting  forth 
concisely  the  purposes  of  Its  adoption.  Every 
ict  shall  be  published  within  seven  days  after 
:ts  passage,  as  the  Council  may  direct. 

(d)  An  act  passed  by  the  Council  shall  be 
presented  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
:o  the  Mayor  who  shall,  within  ten  calendar 
days  after  the  act  is  presented  to  him,  either 
approve  or  disapprove  such  act.  If  the 
Mayor  shall  approve  such  act  (which  he  shall 
do  by  affixing  his  signature  thereto),  he 
shall  present  the  act  to  the  President.  If  the 
Mayor  shall  disapprove  such  act,  he  shall, 
within  ten  calendar  days  after  it  is  presented 
to  him,  return  such  act  to  the  Council  set- 
ting forth  his  reasons  for  such  disapproval 
If  any  act  so  passed  shall  not  be  returned  to 
the  Council  by  the  Mayor  within  ten  calendar 
days  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him, 
the  Mayor  shall  be  deemed  to  have  approved 
such  act  and  he  shall  present  the  same  to 
the  President.  If,  within  thirty  calendar 
days  after  an  act  has  been  returned  by  the 
Mayor  to  the  Council  with  his  disapproval, 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
vote  to  pass  such  act,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Coimcil  shall  again  present  the  act  to  the 
Mayor  who  shall,  within  five  calendar  days, 
present  the  same  to  the  President. 

le)  Any  act  which  has  been  passed  by  the 
Council  and  which,  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (d)  has  been  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent, shall  become  law  unless,  within  ten 
calendar  days  after  it  is  so  presented  to  the 
President,  he  shall.  In  accordance  with  this 
subsection,  disapprove  the  same.  The  Presi- 
dent may.  If  he  is  satisfied  that  any  such 
act  adversely  affects  a  Federal  Interest,  dis- 
approve such  act,  in  which  event  he  shall 
return  the  act  to  the  Mayor  with  his  objec- 
tions and.  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  such  act  shall  not  become 
law.  The  Mayor  shall  Inform  the  Council 
of  any  such  disapproval. 

(f )  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  re- 
serves the  right,  at  any  time,  to  exercise  its 
constitutional  authority  as  legislature  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  by  enacting  legisla- 
tion for  the  District  on  any  subject,  whether 
within  or  without  the  scope  of  legislative 
power  granted  to  the  District  Council  and 
the  qualified  voters  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  this  Act.  including  without  limitation, 
legislation  to  amend  or  repeal  any  law  In 


force  in  the  District  prior  to  or  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  any  act  passed  by  the 
Council  or  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(g)  Upon  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 
Jurisdiction  over  the  municipal  courts  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  vest  with  the 
District  Council  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  organization  and  composition  of  such 
courts,  and  to  the  appqiptment  or  selection, 
qualification,  tentxre.  and  compensation  of 
the  Judges  thereof:  Provided,  Th^t  the 
Council  shall  not  transfer  or  modify  any 
function  performed  by  the  United  States 
marshal  or  the  United  States  attorney  for  the 
District  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
change  the  tenure  of  any  persons  occupying 
positions  as  Judges  of  the  municipal  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  part,  except  that  their  compen- 
sation may  be  increased. 

(h)  On  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
part,  any  person  appointed  or  elected  to 
serve  as  Judge  of  one  of  the  municipal  courts 
of  the  District  of  Coltunbia  shall  not  (1)  be 
appointed  or  elected  to  serve  for  a  term  of 
less  than  ten  years,  or  (2)  receive  as  compen- 
sation for  such  service  an  amount  less  than 
the  amount  payable  to  an  associate  Judge  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions  on  the  effective  date  of  this  part. 

(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  curtail  the  Jvuisdlctlon  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  other  United  States  court 
other  than  the  municipal  covirts  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(J)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  the  Council  from  en- 
acting legislation  conferring  upon  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  to  review  orders  and  decisions 
of  administrative  agencies  of  the  District 
denying,  revoking,  suspending,  or  refusing 
to  renew  or  restore  any  license  or  registration 
to  engage  in  any  profession,  vocation,  trade, 
calling,  or  business,  which  under  law  is  now 
or  hereafter  required  to  be  licensed  or 
registered. 

Part  3 — Organization  and  procedure  of  the 

District  Council 

The  Chairman 

Sec.  331.  The  District  Council  shall  elect 
from  among  Its  members  a  Chairman  who 
shall  be  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Council 
and  a  Vice  Chairman,  who  shall  preside  in 
the  absence  of  the  Chairman.  When  the 
Mayor  Is  absent  or  unable  to  act,  or  when  the 
office  is  vacant,  the  Chairman  shall  act  in  his 
stead.  The  term  of  the  Chairman  shall  be 
for  the  remainder  of  his  term  as  a  member  of 
the   Council. 

Secretary  of  the  District  Council;  Record 
and  Documents 

Sec.  332.  (a)  The  Council  shall  appoint  a 
secretary  as  Its  chief  administrative  officer 
and  such  assistants  and  clerical  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  the  compensation 
and  other  terms  of  employment  of  such  secre- 
tary, assistants,  and  clerical  personnel  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  Council. 

(b)  The  secretary  shall  (1)  keep  a  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council,  (2)  keep 
a  record  showing  the  text  of  all  acts  intro- 
duced and  the  ayes  and  noes  of  each  vote, 
(3)  authenticate  by  his  signature  and  record 
in  full  in  a  continuing  record  kept  for  that 
ptirpose  all  acts  passed  by  the  Council  and  by 
the  qualified  voters  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  (4)  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
Council  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 
Meetings 

Sec.  333.  (a)  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Council  after  this  part  takes  effect  shall  be 
called  by  the  member  who  receives  the  high- 
est vote  in  the  election  provided  in  title  vm. 
He  shall  preside  until  a  Chairman  Is  elected. 


Following  each  such  election,  but  not  later 
than  December  15  of  the  year  of  the  election, 
the  secretary  of  the  Council  shall  call  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Council  elected  In  such  elec- 
tion for  a  date  not  later  than  January  7  of 
the  next  year. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  provide  for  the  time 
and  place  of  its  regular  meetings.  The  Coun- 
cil shall  hold  at  least  one  regular  meeting  in 
each  calendaj-  week  except  that  during  July 
and  August  it  shall  hold  at  least  two  regular 
meetings  in  each  month.  Special  meetings 
may  be  called,  upon  the  giving  of  adequate 
notice,  by  the  Mayor,  the  Chairman,  or  any 
three  members  of  the  Cotincll. 

(c)  Meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  and  shall  be  held  at  reasonable 
hours  and  at  such  places  as  to  accommodate 
a  reasonable  number  of  spectators.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  Council  provided  for  In  section 
332(b)  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection  and 
available  for  copying  during  all  regtUar  office 
hours  of  the  Council  Secretary.  Any  citizen 
shall  have  the  right  to  petition  and  be  heard 
by  the  Council  at  any  of  its  meetings,  within 
reasonable  limits  as  set  by  the  Council  Chair- 
man, the  Council  concurring. 

Committees 
Sec.  334.  The  Council  Chairman,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  shall  de- 
termine the  standing  and  special  committees 
which  may  be  expedient  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Council's  business.  The  Chairman  shall 
appoint  members  to  such  committees.  All 
committee  meetings  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  when  ordered  closed  by  the 
committee  chairman,  with  the  approval  of 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Acts  and  Resolutions 

Sec.  335.  (a)  The  Council,  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  impKjsed  herein,  shall 
pass  acts  and  adopt  resolutions,  upon  a 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Council,  unless  otherwise  provided  herein. 
Acts  shall  be  used  for  all  legislative  pur- 
poses. Resolutions  shall  be  used  to  express 
simple  determinations,  decisions,  or  direc- 
tions of  the  Council  of  a  special  or  tempo- 
rary character. 

(b)(1)  The  enacting  clause  of  all  acts 
passed  by  the  Council  shall  be,  "Be  it  en- 
acted by  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia:". 

(2)  The  resolving  clause  of  all  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Council  shall  be,  "The  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia  hereby  re- 
solves,". 

(c)  A  special  election  may  be  called  by 
resolution  of  the  Council  to  present  for  ref- 
erendum vote  of  the  people  any  proposition 
upon  which  the  Council  desires  to  take  such 
action. 

Passage  of  Acts 

Sec.  336.  The  Council  shall  not  pass  any 
act  before  the  thirteenth  day  following  the 
day  on  which  It  Is  Introduced.  Subject  to 
the  other  limitations  of  this  Act,  this  re- 
quirement may  be  waived  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  members  present:  Provided,  That 
the  members  present  constitute  a  majority 
of  the  Council. 

Procedure  for  Zoning  Acts 

Sec.  337.  (a)  Before  any  zoning  act  for 
the  District  Is  passed  by  the  Council — 

(1)  the  Council  shall  deposit  the  act  in 
Its  Introduced  form  with  the  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Commission.  Such  Commis- 
sion shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  day 
of  such  deposit,  submit  Its  comments  to  the 
Council.  Including  advice  as  to  whether  the 
proposed  act  is  In  conformity  with  the  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  District  of  Coltunbia. 
The  Council  may  not  pass  the  act  unless  it 
has  received  such  comments  or  the  Commis- 
sion has  failed  to  comment  within  the  thirty- 
day  period  above  specified;  and 

(2)  the  Council  (or  an  appropriate  com- 
mittee thereof)  shall  hold  a  public  hearing 
on  the  act.     At  least  thirty  days*  notice  of 
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the  hearing  shall  be  published  as  the  Council 
may  direct.  Such  notice  shall  include  the 
time  and  place  of  the  hearing  and  a  summary 
of  all  changes  In  existing  law  which  would 
be  made  by  adoption  of  the  act.  The  Coun- 
cil (or  committee  thereof  holding  a  bearing) 
shall  give  such  additional  notice  as  It  finds 
expedient  and  practicable.  At  the  hearing 
Interested  persons  shall  be  given  reasonable 
opportunity  to  be  heard.  The  hearing  may 
be  adjourned  from  time  to  time.  The  time 
and  place  of  the  adjourned  meeting  shall  be 
publicly  announced  before  adjournment  Is 
had. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  deposit  with  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  each 
zoning  act  passed  by  it. 

Investigations  by  District  Council 
Sec.  338.  (a)  The  Council,  or  any  com- 
mittee or  person  authorized  by  It,  shall  have 
power  to  Investigate  any  matter  relating  to 
the  affairs  of  the  District;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose may  require  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  and  other  evidence.  For  such 
purpose  any  member  of  the  Council  (If  the 
Council  Is  conducting  the  Inquiry)  or  any 
member  of  the  committee,  or  the  person  con- 
ducting the  Inquiry,  may  issue  subpenas  and 
may  administer  oaths. 

(b)  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  to.  any  person,  the 
Council,  committee,  or  person  conducting  the 
Investigation  shall  have  power  to  refer  the 
matter  to  any  Judge  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  who 
Qtiay  by  order  require  such  person  to  appear 
and  to  give  or  produce  testimony  or  books, 
papers,  or  other  evidence,  bearing  upon  the 
matter  under  Investigation:  and  any  failure 
to  obey  such  order  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof  as  In  the  case 
of  failure  to  obey  a  subpena  Issued,  or  to 
testify.  In  a  case  pending  before  such  court. 

TITLE    rv MAYOR 

Election.  Qualifications,  and  Salarj- 

Sec.  401.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  the 
office  of  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Mayor  shall  be  elected  as  provided  In 
title  vin. 

(b)  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of 
Mayor  unle|s  he  d)  is  a  qualified  voter.  (2) 
Is  domiciledLand  resides  in  the  District,  (3) 
has.  during'the  three  years  next  preceding 
his  nomination,  been  resident  In  and  domi- 
ciled in  the  District.  (4)  holds  no  other  elec- 
tive public  office.  (5)  holds  no  position  as  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
appointive  office,  for  which  compensation  is 
provided  out  of  District  funds,  and  6)  holds 
no  office  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  for  which 
compensation  Is  provided  out  of  Federal 
or  District  funds.  The  Mayor  shall  forfeit 
his  office  upon  failure  to  maintain  the  quali- 
fications required  by  tliis  section. 

(c>  The  Mayor  shall  receive  an  annual 
salary  of  $27,500.  and  r.n  allowance  for  official 
reception  and  representati6n  expenses,  which 
he  shall  certify  Irr  reasonable  detail  to  the 
District  Council,  of  not  more  than  $2,500 
annually.  Such  salary  shall  be  paviibie  in 
periodic  installments. 

(d>  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  method  of  election,  the 
qualification.'  for  office,  the  compensation 
and  the  allowance  for  official  expenses  per- 
taining to  the  office  of  Mayor  may  be  changed 
by  acts  passed  by  the  Council:  Provided, 
That  no  such  act  shall  take  effect  until  after 
it  has  been  assented  to  by  a  majority  of  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  District  voting  at  an 
election  on  the  proposition  set  forth  in  any 
such  act. 

Powers  and  Duties 
Sec.  402.  The  executive  power  of  the  Dis- 
trict shall  be  vested  in  the  Mayor  who  shall 
be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  District 


government.  He  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
proper  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
District  coming  under  his  Jurisdiction  or 
control,  and  to  that  end  shall  have  the  fol- 
lowing powers  and  functions: 

(1)  He  shall  designate  the  officer  or  officers 
of  the  executive  department  of  the  District 
who  shall,  during  periods  of  disability  or  ab- 
sence from  the  District  of  the  Mayor,  the 
Chairman,  and  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  execute  and  perform  all  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Mayor. 

(2)  He  shall  act  as  the  official  spokesman 
for  the  District  and  as  the  head  of  the  Dis- 
trict for  ceremonial  piirposes. 

(3)  He  shall  administer  all  laws  relating 
to  the  appointment,  promotion,  discipline, 
separation,  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment of  personnel  in  the  office  of  the  Mayor, 
personnel  in  executive  departments  of  the 
District,  and  members  of  the  boards,  commis- 
sions, and  other  agencies,  who.  under  laws 
in  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
are  subject  to  appointment  and  removal  by 
the  Commissioners.  All  actions  affecting 
such  personnel  and  such  members  shall, 
until  such  time  as  legislation  Is  enacted  by 
the  Council  superseding  such  laws  and  es- 
tablishing a  permanent  District  government 
merit  system  or  systems,  pursuant  to  section 
402(4).  continue  to  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Act  of  Congress  relating  to  the 
appointment,  promotion,  discipline,  separa- 
tion, and  other  conditions  of  employment 
applicable  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
District  government,  to  section  1001(d)  of 
this  Act.  and  where  applicable,  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Joint  agreement  between  the 
Commissioners  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission authorized  by  Executive  Order  Num- 
bered 5491  of  November  18.  1930.  relating  to 
the  appointment  of  District  personnel.  He 
shall  appoint  or  assign  persons  to  positions 
formerly  occupied,  ex  officio,  by  one  or  more 
members  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  and  shall  have  power  to  remove 
such  persons  from  such  positions.  The  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  each  agency  with  re- 
spect to  which  legislative  power  is  delegated 
by  this  Act  and  which,  immediately  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  was  not 
subject  to  the  administrative  control  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District,  shall 
continue  to  be  appointed  and  removed  In 
accordance  with  applicable  laws  until  such 
time  as  such  laws  may  be  superseded  by  leg- 
islation passed  by  the  Council  establishing 
.i  permanent  District  government  merit  sys- 
tem or  systems  pursuant  to  section  402(4). 

<4)  He  shall  administer  the  personnel 
functions  of  the  District  covering  employees 
of  all  District  departments,  boards,  commis- 
sions, offices,  and  agencies,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  this  Act.  Personnel  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  Congress,  prior  to  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  including, 
without  limitation,  legislation  relating  to  ap- 
pointments, promotions,  discipline,  separa- 
tions, pay.  unemployment  compensation, 
health,  disability  and  death  benefits,  leave, 
retirement,  insurance,  and  veterans'  pref- 
erence, applicable  to  employees  of  the  Dis- 
trict government,  as  set  forth  in  section  1002 
(c),  shall  continue  to  be  applicable  until 
such  time  as  the  Council  shall,  pursuant  to 
this  section,  provide  equal  or  equivalent 
coverage  under  a  District  government  merit 
system  or  systems.  The  District  government 
merit  system  or  systems  shall  be  established 
by  legislation  of  the  Council.  The  system  or 
systems  may  provide  for  continued  participa- 
tion In  all  or  part  of  the  Federal  Civil  Service 
system  and  shall  provide  for  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  District  government  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  effective  date  of  such 
system  or  systems  personnel  benefits.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to,  pay,  tenure,  leave, 
residence,  retirement,  health  and  life  In- 
surance, and  employee  disability  and  death 
benefits,  all  at  least  equal  to  those  provided 
by  legislation  enacted  by  Congress,  or  reg- 
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ulatlon  adopted  pursuant  thereto,  and 
applicable  to  such  officers  and  employees  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
system  or  systems  established  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  The  District  government  merit  syj. 
tem  or  systems  shall  take  effect  not  earlier 
than  one  year  nor  later  than  five  years  afte- 
the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

(5)  He  shall,  through  the  heads  of  admic- 
Istratlve  boards,  offices,  and  agencie$ 
supervise  and  direct  the  activities  of  such 
boards,  offices,  and  agencies. 

(6)  He  shall,  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  prepare  reports  for  such  year  of  (a. 
the  finances  of  the  District,  and  (b)  the 
administrative  activities  of  the  executive 
office  of  the  Mayor  and  the  executive  de- 
partments of  the  District.  He  shaU  submit 
such  reports  to  the  Council  within  ninety 
days  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

(7)  He  shall  keep  the  Council  advised  of 
the  financial  condition  and  future  needs  of 
the  District  and  make  such  recommendatlonp 
to  the  Council  as  may  seem  to  him  desirable 

(8)  He  may  submit  drafts  of  acts  to  the 
Council. 

(9)  He  shall  perform  such  other  duties 
as  the  Council,  consistent  with  the  pre- 
visions of  this  Act,  may  direct. 

(10)  He  may  delegate  any  of  his  func- 
tions (other  than  the  function  of  approving 
or  disapproving  acts  passed  by  the  Council 
or  the  function  of  approving  contracts  be- 
tween the  District  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  section  901)  to  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agency  of  the  executive  office  of 
the  Mayor,  or  to  any  director  of  an  executive 
department  who  may.  with  the  approval  of 
the  Mayor,  make  a  further  delegation  of  all 
or  a  part  of  such  functions  to  subordinates 
under  his  Jurisdiction. 

(11)  There  shall  be  a  City  Administrator, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  whc 
may  be  removed  by  the  Mayor.  The  Citr 
Administrator  shall  be  the  principal  m.ir/- 
agerlal  aid  to  the  Mayor,  and  he  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him 
by  the  Mayor. 

(12)  Tlie  Mayor  or  the  Council  may  pro- 
pose to  the  executive  or  legislative  branches 
of  the  United  States  Government  legislation 
or  other  action  dealing  with  any  subject  not 
falling  within  the  authority  of  the  District 
government,  as  defined  In  this  Act. 

(13)  As  custodian  he  shall  use  and  au- 
thenticate the  corporate  seal  of  the  Dlstrlr. 
in  accordance  with  law. 

(14)  He  shall  have  the  right,  under  the 
rules  to  be  adopted  by  the  Council,  to  be 
heard  by  the  Council  or  any  of  its 
committees. 

(15)  He  is  authorized  to  issue  and  en- 
force such  administrative  orders,  not  in- 
consistent with  any  Act  of  the  Congress 
or  any  act  of  the  Council  or  of  the  qualifiec 
voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions  and 
duties. 

TFTLE    V— THE    DISTRICT    BUDGET 

Fiscal  Year 
Sec.  501.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  begin  on  the  1st  day  of 
July  and  shall  end  on  the  30th  day  of  June 
of  the  succeeding  calendar  year.  Such  fiscal 
year  shall  also  constitute  the  budget  anc 
accounting  year. 

Budgetary  Details  Fixed  by  District  Council 
Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Mayor  shall  prepare 
and  submit  not  later  than  April  1,  to  the 
District  Council,  in  such  form  as  the  Coun- 
cil shall  approve,  the  annual  budget  esti- 
mates of  the  District  and  the  budget  message 
(b)  The  Mayor  shall,  in  consultation  with 
the  Council,  take  whatever  action  may  be 
necessary  to  achieve.  Insofar  as  is  possible, 
(1)  consistency  in  accounting  and  budget 
classifications.  (2)  synchronization  between 
accounting  and  budget  classifications  and 
organizational  structure,  and  (3)  suppon 
of  the  budget  Justifications  by  information 
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on  performance  and  program  costs  as  shown 
3T  the  accounts. 

Adoption  of  Budget 

Sec  503.  The  Council  shall  by  act  adopt  a 
;)udget  for  each  fiscal  year  not  later  than 
May  15.  except  that  tlie  Council  may,  by 
resolution,  extend  the  period  for  its  adoption. 
The  effective  date  of  the  budget  shall  be 
July  1  of  the  same  calendar  year. 
Plve-Year  Capital  Program 

Sec  504.  (a)  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
innual  budget,  the  Council  shall  adopt  a 
-.ve-year  capital  program  and  a  capital 
budget. 

b)  The  Mayor 'shall  prepare  the  five-year 
-apltal  program  and  shall  submit  said  pro- 
gram and  the  capital  budget  message  to  the 
Council,  not  later  than  February  1. 

<c\  The  capital  program  shall  include: 

il)  a  clear  general  summary  of  its  con- 
tents: 

,2)  a  list  of  all  capital  improvements 
xhich  are  proposed  to  be  undertaken  during 
•.he  five  fiscal  years  next  ensuing,  with  ap- 
propriate supporting  Information  as  to  the 
necessity  for  such  improvements; 

1 3)  cost  estimates,  methods  of  financing, 
and  recommended  time  schedules  for  each 
juch  Improvement;  and 

1 4)  the  estimated  annual  cost  of  operating 
md  maintaining  the  facilities  to  be  con- 
structed or  acquired. 

id  I  The  capital  program  shall  be  revised 
and  extended  each  year  with  regard  to  capi- 
tal Improvements  still  pending  or  in  the 
process  of  construction  or  acquisition. 

le)  Actual  capital  expenditures  shall  be 
carried  each  year  as  the  capital  outlay  sec- 
tion of  the  current  budget.  These  expendi- 
tures shall  be  in  the  form  of  direct  capital 
outlays  from  current  revenues  or  debt  service 
pav-nients. 

Budget  Establishes  Appropriations 

Sec  505.  The  adoption  of  the  budget  by  the 
Council  shall  operate  to  appropriate  and  to 
make  available  for  expenditure,  for  the  pur- 
poses therein  named,  the  several  amounts 
stated  therein  as  proposed  expenditures,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  702. 
Supplemental  Appropriations 

Sec  506.  The  Council  may  at  any  time 
adopt  an  act  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  its 
members  rescinding  previously  appropri- 
ated funds  which  are  then  available  for  ex- 
penditure, or  appropriating  funds  in  addi- 
tion to  those  theretofore  .appropriated  to 
the  extent  unappropriated  funds  are  avail- 
able; and  for  such  purpose  unappropriated 
funds  may  include  those  borrowed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  621. 

TITLE  VI — BORROWING 

P'jrt  1—BoTTOwing  for  Capital  Improvements 
Borrowing  Power;  Debt  Limitations 
Sec  601.  The  District  may  incur  Indebted- 
ness by  issuing  Its  bonds  in  either  coupon 
or  registered  form  to  fund  or  refund  in- 
debtedness of  the  District  at  any  time  out- 
standing and  to  pay  the  cost  of  constructing 
or  acquiring  any  capital  projects  requiring  an 
expenditure  greater  than  the  amount  of 
taxes  or  other  revenues  allowed  for  such 
'^ipital  projects  by  the  annual  budget:  Pro- 
vided. That  no  bonds  or  other  evidences  of 
Indebtedness,  other  than  bonds  to  fund  or 
refund  outstanding  indebtedness  shall  be 
issued  in  an  amount  which,  together  with 
indebtedness  of  the  District  to  the  Treasury 
3f  the  United  States  pvirsuant  to  existing  law. 
shall  cause  the  aggregate  of  Indebtedness  of 
the  District  to  exceed  12  per  centum  of  the 
average  of  the  aggregate  of  the  assessed  val- 
ues (as  of  the  first  day  of  July  of  the  ten 
rr.ost  recent  fiscal  years  for  which  such 
assessed  values  are  available)  of  (1)  the 
taxable  real  and  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty located  In  the  District  and  (2)  the 
real  and  tangible  personal  property  referred 
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to  in  paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section 
741(a)  of  this  Act.  the  values  of  which  shall 
be  computed  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  section  741  of  this  Act, 
nor  shall  such  bonds  or  other  evidences  of 
indebtedness  issued  for  purposes  other  than 
the  construction  or  acquisition  of  capital 
projects  connected  with  mass  transit,  high- 
way, water  and  sanitary  sewage  works  pur- 
poses, or  any  revenue-producing  capital  proj- 
ects which  are  determined  by  the  Council  to 
be  self-liquidating  exceed  6  per  centum  of 
such  average  assessed  value.  Bonds  or  other 
evidences  of  Indebtedness  may  be  issued  by 
the  District  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  Council 
from  time  to  time  in  amounts  in  the  aggre- 
gate at  any  time  outstanding  not  exceeding 
2  per  centum  of  said  assessed  value,  exclusive 
of  Indebtedness  owing  to  the  United  States 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  title.  All  other 
bonds  or  evidence  of  indebtedness,  other  than 
bonds  to  fund  or  refund  outstanding  In- 
debtedness, shall  be  issued  only  with  the 
assent  of  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters 
of  said  District  voting  at  an  election  on  the 
proposition  of  issuing  such  bonds.  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  indebtedness  within 
all  of  the  aforesaid  limitation  at  any  time 
outstanding  there  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
aggregate  of  such  Indebtedness  the  amount 
of  the  then  current  tax  levy  for  the  payment 
of  the  principal  of  the  outstanding  bonded 
Indebtedness  of  the  District  and  any  other 
moneys  set  aside  into  any  sinking  fund  and 
Irrevocably  dedicated  to  the  payment  of  such 
bonded  indebtedness.  The  Council  shall 
make  provision  for  the  payment  of  any  bonds 
issued  pursuant  to  this  title,  in  the  manner 
provided  in  section  631  hereof. 

Contents  of  Borrowing  Legislation;  Refer- 
endum on  Bond  Issue 

Sec.  602.  (a)  An  Act  authorizing  the  issu- 
ance of  bonds  may  be  enacted  by  a  majority 
of  the  Council  members  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Council  subsequent  to  the  meeting  at 
which  such  act  was  introduced,  and  shall 
contain  at  least  the  following  provisions: 

(1)  A  brief  description  of  each  purpose  for 
which  indebtedness  is  proposed  to  be  in- 
cuiTed; 

1 2)  The  maximum  amount  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  indebtedness  which  may  be  in- 
curred for  each  such  purpose; 

(3)  The  maximum  rate  of  interest  to  be 
paid  on  such  indebtedness;  and 

(4)  In  the  event  the  Council  Is  required 
by  this  part,  or  it  is  determined  by  the 
Council  in  its  discretion,  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion of  Issuing  such  bonds  to  a  vote  of  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  District,  the  manner  of 
holding  such  election,  the  manner  of  voting 
for  or  against  the  incurring  of  such  indebted- 
ness, and  the  form  of  ballot  to  be  used  at 
such  election.  The  ballot  shall  be  in  such 
form  as  to  permit  the  voters  to  vote  sep- 
arately for  or  against  the  incurring  of  in- 
debtedness for  each  of  the  purposes  for  which 
indebtedness  is  proposed  to  be  Incurred. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  cause  the  proposi- 
tion of  issuing  such  bonds  to  be  submitted 
by  the  Board  of  Elections  to  the  qualified 
voters  at  the  first  general  election  to  be  held 
in  the  District  not  less  than  forty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act  auhorizing 
such  bonds,  or  upon  a  vote  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Council,  the 
Council  may  call  a  special  election  for  the 
purpose  of  voting  upon  the  Issuance  of  said 
bonds,  such  election  to  be  held  by  the  Board 
of  Elections  at  any  date  set  by  the  Coun- 
cil not  less  than  forty  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  such  act. 

(c)  The  Board  of  Elections  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  prescribe  the  manner  of  regis- 
tration and  the  polling  places  and  to  name 
the  Judges  and  clerks  of  election  and  to  make 
such  other  rules  and  regulations  for  the  con- 
duct of  such  elections  as  are  not  specifically 
provided  by  the  Council  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 


this  section.  Including  provisions  for  the  pub- 
lication of  a  notice  of  such  election  stating 
briefly  the  proposlton  or  propositions  to  be 
voted  on  and  the  designated  pwUing  places 
In  the  various  precincts  and  wards  in  the 
District.  The  said  notice  shall  be  published 
at  least  once  a  week  for  four  consecutive 
calendar  weeks  on  any  day  of  the  week,  the 
first  publication  thereof  to  be  not  less  than 
thirty  nor  more  than  forty  days  prior  to  the 
date  fixed  by  the  Council  for  the  election. 
The  Board  of  Elections  shall  canvass  the 
votes  cast  at  such  election  and  certify  the 
results  thereof  to  the  Council  in  the  manner 
prescribed  for  the  canvass  and  certification  of 
the  results  of  general  elections.  The  certifi- 
cation of  the  result  of  the  election  shall  be 
published  once  by  the  Board  of  Elections 
within  three  days  following  the  date  of  the 
election. 

PUBLICATION  OF  BORROWING  LEGISLATION 

Sec.  603.  The  Mayor  shall  publish  any  act 
authorizing  the  Issuance  of  bonds  at  least 
once  within  five  days  after  the  enactment 
thereof,  together  with  a  notice  of  the  enact- 
ment thereof  in  substantially  the  follow- 
ing form: 

"NOTICE 

"The  following  act  authorizing  the  Issu- 
ance of  bonds  published  herewith  has  be- 
come effective,  and  the  time  within  which  a 
suit,  action,  or  proceeding  questioning  the 
validity  of  such  bonds  can  be  commenced  as 
provided  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Charter 
Act  will  expire  twenty  days  from  the  date 
of  the  first  publication  of  this  notice  (or  In 
the  event  the  proposition  of  Issuing  the  pro- 
posed bonds  Is  to  be  submitted  to  the  quail- 
fled  voters,  twenty  days  after  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  promulgation  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  election  ordered  by  said  act  to  be 
held) . 


"Mayor." 
Short  Period  of  Limitation 
Sec.  604.  Upon  the  expiration  of  twenty 
days  from  and  after  the  date  of  publication 
of  the  notice  of  the  enactment  of  an  act  au- 
thorizing the  Issuance  of  bonds  without  the 
submission  of  the  proposition  for  the  issu- 
ance thereof  to  the  quallfled  voters,  or  upon 
the  expiration  of  twenty  days  from  the  date 
of  publication  of  the  promulgation  of  the 
results  of  an  election  upon  the  prof>06ition 
of  issuing  bonds,  as  the  case  may  be,  all  as 
provided  in  section  603 — 

(1)  any  recitals  or  statements  of  fact  con- 
tained in  such  act  or  In  the  preambles  or  the 
titles  thereof  or  in  the  results  of  the  election 
of  any  proceedings  in  connection  with  the 
calling,  holding,  or  conducting  of  election 
upon  the  Issuance  of  such  bonds  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  true  for  tlie  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  validity  of  the  bonds  thereby  au- 
thorized, and  the  District  and  all  others  in- 
terested shall  thereafter  be  estopped  from 
denying  same: 

(2)  such  act  and  all  proceedings  in  con- 
nection with  the  authorization  of  the  issu- 
ance of  such  bonds  shall  be  conclusively  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  duly  and  regularly 
taken,  passed,  and  done  by  the  District  and 
the  Board  of  Elections  in  full  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  all 
laws  applicable  thereto; 

(3)  the  validity  of  such  act  and  said  pro- 
ceedings shall  not  thereafter  be  questioned 
by  either  a  party  plaintiff  or  a  party  defend- 
ant, and  no  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  In 
any  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  questioning 
the  validity  of  same,  except  in  a  suit,  action, 
or  proceeding  commenced  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  such   twenty  days. 

Acts  for  Issuance  of  Bonds 
Sec.  605.  After  the  expiration  of  the 
twenty-day  limitation  period  provided  for  In 
section  604  of  this  part,  the  Council  may  by 
act  establish  an  Issue  of  bonds  as  authorized 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections  601  to 
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604,  Inclusive,  hereof.  An  Issue  of  bonds  Is 
hereby  defined  to  be  all  or  any  part  of  an 
aggregate  principal  ^ount  of  bonds  author- 
ized pursuant  to  said  sections,  but  no  In- 
debtedness shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  In- 
curred within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  until 
the  bonds  shall  have  been  sold,  delivered,  and 
paid  for,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
principal  amount  of  bonds  so  sold  and  de- 
livered. The  bonds  of  any  authorized  issue 
may  be  Issued  all  at  one  time,  or  from  time 
to  time  in  series  and  in  such  amounts  as  the 
Council  shall  deem  advisable.  The  act  au- 
thorizing the  Issuance  of  any  series  of  bonds 
shall  fix  the  date  of  the  bonds  of  such  series, 
and  the  bonds  of  each  such  series  shall  be 
payable  In  annual  Installments  beginning  not 
more  than  three  years  after  the  date  of  the 
bonds  and  ending  not  more  than  thirty  years 
from  such  date.  The  amount  of  said  series 
to  be  payable  in  each  year  shall  be  so  fixed 
that  when  the  annual  Interest  Is  added  to 
the  principal  amount  payable  in  each  year 
the  total  amount  payable  In  each  year  In 
which  part  of  the  principal  Is  payable  shall 
be  substantially  equal.  It  shall  be  an  im- 
material variance  If  the  difference  between 
the  largest  and  the  smallest  amounts  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  payable  annually  during 
the  term  of  the  bonds  does  not  exceed  3  per 
centum  of  the  total  authorized  amount  of 
such  series.  Such  act  shall  also  prescribe 
the  form  of  the  bonds  to  be  issued  there- 
under, and  of  the  Interest  coupons  apper- 
taining thereto,  and  the  manner  in  which 
said  bonds  and  coupons  shall  be  executed. 
The  bonds  and  coupons  mav  be  executed  by 
the  facsimile  signatures  of  the  officer  or  offi- 
cers designated  by  the  act  authorizing  the 
bonds,  to  sign  the  bonds,  with  the  exception 
that  at  least  one  signature  shall  be  manual. 
Such  bonds  may  be  Issued  In  coupon  form 
in  the  denomination  of  $1,000,  registerable 
as  to  principle  only  or  as  to  both  principal 
and  interest,  and  If  registered  as  to  both 
principal  and  Interest  may  be  Issuable  In 
denominations  of  multiples  of  $1,000  Such 
bonds  and  the  interest  thereon  may  be  pay- 
able at  such  place  or  places  within"  or  with- 
out the  District  as  the  Council  mav  deter- 
mine. 

Public  Sale 
Sec.  806.  All  bonds  Issued  under  this  part 
shall  be  sold  at  public  sale  upon  sealed  pro- 
posals  at  such  price  or  prices  as  shall  be  ap- 
proved  by  the  Council  after  publication  of  a 
notice  of  such  sale  at  least  once  not  le« 
than  ten  days  prior  to  the  date  fixed  for  sale 
in  a  daily  newspaper  carrying  municipal  bond 
notices  and  devoted  prlmarilv  to  financial 
news  or  to  the  subject  of  Stat.e  and  mu- 
nicipal bonds  published  In  the  city  of  New 
York.  New  York,  and  In  a  newspaper  of  gen- 
eral circulation  published  in  the  District 
Such  notice  shall  state,  among  other  things! 
that  no  proposal  shall  be  considered  unles« 
there  Is  deposited  with  the  District  as  a 
downpayment  a  certified  check  or  cashier's 
check  for  r.n  amount  equal  to  at  least  2  per 
centum  of  the  par  amount  of  bonds  bid  for 
and  the  Council  shall  reserve  the  rleht  to 
reject  any  and  all  bids. 

Part  2 — Sho't-term  borrcncinn 
Borrowing  To  Meet  Supplementr.l 
Appropriations 
Sec  621.  In  the  absence  of  unappropriated 
available  revenues  to  meet  supplemental  ap- 
propriations made  pursuant  to  section  505, 
the  Council  may  by  act  authorize  the  is- 
suance of  negotiable  notes.  In  a  total  amount 
not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  total  ap- 
propriations for  the  current  fiscal  year,  each 
of  which  shall  be  designated  "Supplemental" 
and  may  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  but 
all  such  notes  and  renewals  thereof  shall  be 
paid  not  later  than  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  following  that  in  which  such  act  be- 
comes effective. 
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Borrowing  In  Anticipation  of  Revenues 
Sec.  622.  For  any  fiscal  year,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  collection  or  receipt  of  revenues 
of  that  fiscal  year,  the  Council  may  by  act 
authorize  the  borrowing  of  money  by  the 
execution  of  negotiable  notes  of  the  District, 
not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  at  any  time 
outstanding  20  per  centum  of  the  total  an- 
ticipated revenue,  each  of  which  shall  be 
designated  "Revenue  Note  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
19  ".  Such  notes  may  be  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  but  all  such  notes,  together 
with  the  renewals,  shall  mature  and  be  paid 
not  later  than  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  original  notes  have  been  issued. 

Notes  Redeemable  Prior  to  Matiu-lty 
Sec.  623.  No  notes  issued  pursuant  to  this 
part  shall  be  made  payable  on  demand,  but 
any  note  may  be  made  subject  to  redemption 
prior  to  maturity  on  such  notice  and  at  such 
time  as  may  be  stated  In  the  note. 

Sale  of  Notes 
Sec.  624.  All  notes  issued  pursuant  to  this 
part  may  be  sold  at  not  less  than  par  and 
nccured  mterest  at  private  sale  without  pre- 
vious advertising. 

Part  3 — Payment  of  bondx  and  noten 
Sec.  631.  (a)  The  act  of  the  Council  au- 
thorizing the  Issuance  of  bonds  pursuant  to 
this  title,  shall,  where  necessary,  provide  for 
the  levy  annually  of  a  special  tax  without 
limitation  as  to  rate  or  amount  upon  all  the 
taxable  real  and  personal  tangible  property 
within  the  District  in  amounts  which,  to- 
gether v/ith  other  revenues  of  the  District 
available  and  applicable  for  said  purposes, 
win  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  principal  of  and 
interest  on  said  bonds  and  the  premium,  if 
any.  upon  the  redemption  thereof,  as  the 
same  respectively  become  due  and  payable, 
which  tax  shall  be  levied  and  coUlected  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  District  taxes  are  levied  and  collected, 
and  when  collected  shall  be  set  aside  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  such  principal.  Inter- 
est, and  premium. 

(b)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Dis- 
trict shall  be  and  is  hereby  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  the  principal  of  and  the  interest 
on  all  bonds  and  notes  of  the  District  here- 
after issued  pursuant  to  this  title  whether 
or  not  such  pledge  be  stated  In  the  bonds 
or  notes  or  in  the  act  authOilzing  the  Issu- 
ance thereof. 

Part  4 — Tax  exemption — Legal  investment 
Tax  Exemption 
Sec  641.  Bonds  and  notes  Issued  by  the 
Council  pursuant  to  this  title  and  the  Inter- 
est thereon  shall  be  exempt  from  all  Federal 
and  District  taxation  except  estate.  Inherit- 
ance, and  gift  taxes. 

Legal  Investment 
Sec.  642.  Notwithstanding  any  restriction 
on  the  investment  of  funds  by  fiduciaries 
contained  In  any  other  law,  all  domestic  in- 
surance companies,  domestic  Insurance  as- 
sociations, executors,  administrators,  guard- 
ians, trustees,  and  other  fiduciaries  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  legally  Invest 
any  sinking  funds,  moneys,  trust  funds,  or 
other  funds  belonging  to  them  or  under  or 
within  their  control  in  any  bonds  Issued  pvir- 
suant  to  this  title.  It  being  the  purpose  of 
this  section  to  authorize  the  investment  In 
such  bonds  or  notes  of  all  sinking.  Insur- 
ance, retirement,  compensation,  pension,  and 
trust  funds.  National  banking  associations 
are  authorized  to  deal  In.  underwrite,  pur- 
chase and  sell,  for  their  own  accounts  or  for 
the  accounts  of  customers,  bonds  and  notes 
Issued  by  the  District  Council  to  the  same 
extent  as  national  banking  associations  are 
authorized  by  paragraph  seven  of  section  5136 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (title  12.  U.S.C.  sec. 
24) .  to  deal  In.  underwrite,  piircbase  and  sell 
obligations  of  the  United  States.  States, 
or  political  subdivisions  thereof.  All  Fed- 
eral building  and  loan  associations  and  Fed- 


eral savings  and  loan  associations;  and 
banks,  trust  companies,  building  and  loan 
associations,  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, domlcUed  in  the  District  of  Colum! 
bia,  may  purchase,  sell,  underwrite,  and  deal 
in,  for  their  own  account  or  for  the  account 
of  others,  all  bonds  or  notes  issued  pursuant 
to  this  title:  Provided.  That  nothing  con- 
talned  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  a£ 
relieving  any  person,  firm,  association  or  cor- 
poratlon  from  any  duty  of  exercising  due 
and  reasonable  care  In  selecting  securities 
for  purchase  or  investment. 

TITLE    vn FINANCIAL  AFFAIBS   OF   THE   DISTRICT 

Part  1 — Financial  administration 
Siirety  Bonds 
Sec  701.  Each  officer  and  employee  of  the 
District  required  to  do  so  by  the  District 
Council  shall  provide  a  bond  with  such 
surety  and  In  such  amount  as  the  Council 
may  require.  The  premiiuns  for  all  such 
bonds  shall  be  paid  out  of  appropriations  for 
the  District. 

Financial   duties  of  the  mayor 
Sec.    702.    The   Mayor,    through    his    ciuly 
designated  subordinates,  shall  have  charge  or 
the  administration  of  the  financial  affairs  o! 
the  District  and  to  that  end  he  shall— 

(1)  prepare  and  submit  In  the  form  and 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Council  under  sec- 
tion 502  the  annual  budget  estimates  and  a 
budget  message; 

(2)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  all 
financial  transactions  to  insure  adequate 
control  of  revenues  and  resources  and  to 
insure  that  appropriations  are  not  exceeded: 

(3)  maintain  systems  of  accounting  and 
internal  control  designed  to  provide — 

(A)  full  disclosure  of  the  financial  resulu 
of  the  District  government's  activities, 

(B)  adequate  financial  Information  needed 
by  the  District  government  for  managemeni 
purposes, 

(C)  effective  control  over  and  account- 
ablllty  for  all  fxmds,  property,  and  other 
assets; 

(4)  submit  to  the  Council  a  monthir 
financial  statement,  by  appropriation  and 
department,  and  in  any  further  detail  the 
Council  may  specify; 

(5)  prepare,  as  of  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  a  complete  financial  statement  and 
report; 

(6)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  the 
assessment  of  all  property  subject  to  asses«- 
ment  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  Dis- 
trict for  taxation,  make  all  special  assess- 
ments for  the  District  government,  prepare 
tax  maps,  and  give  such  notice  of  taxes  and 
special  assessments  as  may  be  required  by 
law; 

(7)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  the 
assessment  and  collection  of  all  taxes,  special 
assessments,  license  fees,  and  other  revenues 
of  the  District  for  the  collection  of  which 
the  District  is  responsible  and  receive  all 
money  receivable  by  the  District  from  the 
Federal  Government,  or  from  any  court,  or 
from  any  agency  of  the  District; 

(8)  have  custody  of  all  public  funds  be- 
longing to  or  under  the  control  of  the  Dis- 
trict, or  any  agency  of  the  District  govern- 
ment, and  deposit  all  funds  coming  into  hiE 
hands.  In  such  depositories  as  may  be  desig- 
nated and  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  act  of  the  Council; 

(9)  have  custody  of  all  Investments  and 
Invested  funds  of  the  District  government 
or  In  possession  of  such  government  in  a 
fiduciary  capacity,  and  have  the  safekeep- 
ing of  all  bonds  and  notes  of  the  District  and 
the  receipt  and  delivery  of  District  bonds 
and  notes  for  transfer,  registration,  or 
exchange. 

Control  of  Appropriations 
Sec.  703.  The  Council  may  provide  for  (!■ 
the  transfer  during  the  budget  year  of  any 
appropriation  balance  then  available  for  one 
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item  of  appropriation  to  another  Item  of 
appropriation,  and  (2)  the  allocation  to  new 
items  of  funds  appropriated  for  contingent 
expenditure. 

Accounting  Supervision   and   Control 

Sec.  704.  The  Mayor,  through  his  duly  au- 
thorized subordinates,  shall — 

(1)  prescribe  the  forms  of  receipts,  vouch- 
ers, bills,  and  claims  to  be  used  by  all  the 
agencies  of  the  District  government; 

(2)  examine  and  approve  all  contracts, 
orders,  and  other  documents  by  which  the 
District  government  Incurs  financial  obliga- 
tions, having  previously  ascertained  that 
moneys  have  been  appropriated  and  allotted 
and  will  be  available  when  the  obligations 
shall  become  due  and  payable; 

(3)  audit  and  approve  before  payment  all 
bills.  Invoices,  payrolls,  and  other  evidences 
of  claims,  demands,  or  charges  against  the 
District  government  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  legal  officials  of  the  District  determine 
the  regularity,  legality,  and  correctness  of 
such  claims,  demands,  or  charges;  and 

(4)  i>erform  internal  audits  of  central  ac- 
counting and  department  and  agency  records 
of  the  District  government,  including  the  ex- 
amination of  any  accounts  or  records  of  fi- 
nancial transactions,  giving  due  considera- 
tion to  the  effectiveness  of  accounting  sys- 
tems, Internal  control,  and  related  adminis- 
trative practices  of  the  respective  agencies. 

General  Fund 
Sec.  705.  The  general  fund  of  the  District 
shall  be  composed  of  the  revenues  of  the  Dis- 
trict other  than  the  revenues  applied  by  law 
to  special  funds.  All  moneys  received  by 
any  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Dis- 
trict in  its  or  his  official  capacity  shall  be- 
long to  the  District  government  and  shall  be 
paid  promptly  to  the  Mayor,  or  his  duly  au- 
thorized subordinates,  for  deposit  in  the  ap- 
propriate funds. 

Contracts  Extending  Beyond  One  Year 

Sec.  706.  No  contract  involving  expendi- 
ture out  of  an  appropriation  which  is  avail- 
able for  more  than  one  year  shall  be  made 
for  a  period  of  more  than  five  years;  nor  shall 
any  such  contract  be  valid  unless  made  pur- 
suant to  criteria  established  by  act  of  the 
Council. 

Part  2 — Audit  by  General  Accounting  Office 

Independent  Audit 
Sec  721.  (a)  The  financial  transactions 
shall  be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  In  accordance  with  such  principles  and 
procedures  and  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
determination  of  the  auditing  procedures  to 
be  followed  and  the  extent  of  the  examina- 
lion  cf  vouchers  and  other  documents,  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  give  due  regard 
to  generally  accepted  principles  of  auditing. 
Including  consideration  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  accounting  organizations  and  systems, 
internal  audit  and  control,  and  related  ad- 
ministrative practices.  The  audit  shall  be 
conducted  at  the  place  or  places  where  the 
accounts  are  normally  kept.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
have  access  to  all  books,  accounts,  financial 
records,  reports,  files,  and  all  other  papers, 
things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  In  use 
by  the  District  and  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  audit,  and  they  shall  be  afforded  full 
facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with  the 
balances  or  securities  held  by  depositories, 
fiscal  agents,  and  custodians.  The  District 
of  Columbia  shall  reimburse  the  General 
Accounting  Office  for  expenses  of  such  audit 
In  such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  Mayor  and  the  Comptroller  General,  and 
the  amounts  so  reimbursed  shall  be  deposited 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

(b)(n   The     Comptroller     General     shall 
submit  his  audit  reports  to  the  Congress,  the 


Mayor,  and  the  Council.  The  reports  shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audits  and  shall 
Include  such  comments  and  Information  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  to  keep  the  Mayor 
and  the  Council  informed  of  the  operations 
to  which  the  reports  relate,  together  with 
such  recommendations  with  respect  thereto 
as  the  Comptroller  General  may  deem  advis- 
able. The  reports  shall  show  specifically 
every  program,  expenditure,  and  other  finan- 
cial transaction  or  undertaking  which,  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General,  has  been 
carried  on  or  made  without  authority  of 
law. 

(2)  After  the  Mayor  and  his  duly  author- 
ized subordinates  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  the  Council  shall  make  such  re- 
port, together  with  such  other  material  as  it 
deems  pertinent  thereto,  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection  and  shall  transmit  copies 
thereof  to  the  Congress. 

(3)  The  Mayor,  within  ninety  days  after 
the  report  has  been  made  to  him  and  the 
Council,  shall  state  in  writing  to  the  Coun- 
cil, with  a  copy  to  the  Congress,  what  has 
been  done  to  comply  with  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Comptroller  General  in 
the  report. 

Amendment  of  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 

Sec  722.  Section  2  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  2),  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  munici- 
pal government  of  the  District  of  Columbia'. 

Part  3 — Adjustment  of  Federal  and.  District 

expenses 
Adjustment  of  Federal  and  District  Expenses 
Sec.  731.  Subject  to  section  901  and  other 
provisions  of  law,  the  Mayor,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Council,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  are  authorized  and 
empowered  to  enter  into  an  agreement  or 
agreements  concerning  the  manner  and 
method  by  which  amounts  owed  by  the  Dis- 
trict to  the  United  States,  or  by  the  United 
States  to  the  District,  shall  be  ascertained 
and  paid. 

Part  4 — Annual  Federal  payments  to  District 
Annual  Federal  Pasmaent  to  District 

Sec.  741.  (a)  In  recognition  of  the  unique 
character  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the 
Nation's  Capital  City,  regular  annual  pay- 
ments are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated from  revenues  of  the  United  States  to 
cover  the  proper  Federal  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government  of  the  District. 
The  annual  payment  authorization  shall  con- 
sist of  an  amount  computed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  as  follows: 

(1)  An  amount  (to  be  paid  to  the  general 
fund)  computed  as  of  January  1  of  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
payment  is  requested  based  upon  the  fol- 
lowing factors: 

(A)  The  amount  of  real  property  taxes 
lost  to  the  District  during  the  fiscal  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  annual  Federal  payment  Is  being  re- 
quested, based  upon  the  assessed  value  and 
rate  of  tax  in  effect  on  January  1  of  said 
preceding  year,  as  a  result  of  the  exemption 
from  real  property  taxation  of  the  following 
properties : 

(I)  Real  property  in  the  District  owned 
and  used  by  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  Federal  governmental 
services  or  performing  Federal  governmental 
functions,  but  excluding  parklands,  mu- 
setmis.  art  galleries,  memorials,  statuary,  and 
shrines,  and  also  excluding  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  be  so  used,  property  owned 
by  the  United  States  and  used  to  provide  a 
service  or  perform  a  function  which  would 
otherwise  be  provided  or  performed  by  the 
District,  such  as,  by  way  of  example  and 
without  limitation,  public  streets  and  alleys 
and  public  water  supply  facilities. 

(II)  Real  property  in  the  District  exempt 
from  taxation  by  special  Act  of  Congress  or 


exempt  from  taxation  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (k)  of  section  1  of  the  Act  approved 
December  24,  1942  (56  Stat.  1809),  as 
amended  (sec.  47-801a(k) ,  1961  ed.) ,  and  not 
eligible  for  exemption  from  taxation  under 
any  other  subsection  of  said  section  1  of  the 
Act  approved  December  24.  1942. 

(B)  The  amount  of  personal  property 
taxes  lost  to  the  District  during  the  fiscal 
year  immediately  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  annual  Federal  payment  is 
being  requested  based  upon  the  assessed 
value  and  rate  of  tax  In  effect  on  January 
1  of  said  preceding  year,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  exemption  from  personal  property  taxa- 
tion of  tangible  personal  property  located  In 
the  District  and  which  is  owned  by  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  objects  of  art, 
museum  pieces,  statuary,  and  libraries. 
Tangible  personal  property  located  in  the 
District  owned  by  the  United  States  may  be 
estimated  by  one  or  more  methods  developed 
by  the  Mayor  and  approved  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services. 

(C)  The  amount  obtained  by  multiplying 
by  a  fraction  the  actual  collections,  during 
the  second  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  annual  Federal  pajrment 
is  being  requested,  for  corporation  and  unin- 
corporated business  franchise  taxes,  and 
taxes  on  insurance  premiums  and  on  gross 
earnings  of  financial  institutions  and  guar- 
anty companies.  The  numerator  of  such 
fraction  shall  be  the  total  nvunber  of  Fed- 
eral Government  employees  whose  places  of 
employment  are  In  the  District,  as  estimated 
by  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, and  the  denominator  of  which  shall  be 
the  total  number  of  other  employees  whose 
places  of  employment  are  in  the  District,  as 
estimated  by  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  for  the  District,  but  excluding  em- 
ployees of  the  government  of  the  District, 
employees  in  nonprofit  activities,  and  do- 
mestics in  private  households,  also  as  esti- 
mated by  such  Service. 

(2)  The  amount  of  the  charges  for  water 
services  furnished  to  the  Federal  Government 
by  the  District  during  the  second  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  year  for  which  the  annual  Fed- 
eral payment  is  being  requested  (to  be  paid 
to  the  water  fund ) . 

(3)  The  charges  for  sanitary  sewer  services 
furnished  to  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
District  during  the  second  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding the  year  for  which  the  annual  Federal 
payment  is  being  requested  (to  be  paid  to 
the  sanitary  sewage  works  fund) . 

(b)  On  or  before  January  10  of  each  year 
the  Mayor  shall,  with  the  approvsd  of  the 
Council,  submit  to  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  a  computation  of  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  payment  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  this  title.  After 
review  by  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices of  the  Mayor's  computation  and  certifi- 
cation by  the  Administrator  on  or  before 
April  10  of  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  authorization  for 
the  annual  Federal  payment  is  being  com- 
puted that  such  computation  is  based  upon 
a  reasonable  and  fair  assessment  of  real  and 
personal  property  of  the  United  States  and 
a  proper  and  accurate  computation  of  the 
factors  referred  to  in  subsection  741(a)  ri) 
and  Is  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  cer- 
tify the  amount  of  such  authorization  to  the 
Mayor,  who  shall  submit  it  to  the  Congress, 
together  with  any  request  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  such  pajTnent. 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  eitter  Into  cooperative  arrangements 
with  the  Mayor  whereby  disputes,  differ- 
ences, or  disagreements  Involving  the  Fed- 
eral payment  may  be  resolved. 

(d)  For  the  first  fiscal  year  in  which  this 
part  is  effective,  the  amount  of  the  annual 
Federal  payment  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated may  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
liminary   estimates:     Provided,    That    such 
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amount  shall  be  subject  to  later  adjustment 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
part. 

TITLE  Vm ELECTIONS  IN  THE  DISTRICT 

Board  of  EUectlons 

Sec.  801.  (a)  The  members  of  the  Board 
of  Elections  In  office  on  the  date  when  the 
Mayor  first  elected  takes  office  shall  continue 
In  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  terms  for 
which  they  were  appointed  Their  succes- 
sors shall  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council. 
The  term  of  each  such  successor  (except  in 
the  case  of  an  appointment  to  fill  an  unex-i 
plred  term)  shall  be  three  years  from  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  his  predecessor. 
Any  person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall 
be  appointed  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
his  predecessor.  When  a  member's  term  of 
office  expires,  he  may  continue  to  serve  until 
his  successor  Is  appointed  and  has  qualified. 
Section  3  of  the  District  Election  Act  of  1955 
is  hereby  modified  to  the  extent  that  It  is  in- 
consistent herewith. 

(b)  In  addition  to  Its  other  duties,  the 
Board  of  Education  shall  also,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act — 

(1)  maintain  a  permanent  registry; 

(2)  conduct  registrations  and  elections; 

(3)  In  addition  to  determining  appeals 
with  respect  to  matters  referred  to  In  sections 
808  and  811,  determine  appeals  with  respect 
to  any  other  matters  which  (under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  It  under  the  subsection 
(c) )  may  be  appealed  to  It; 

(4)  provide  for  recording  and  counting 
votes  by  means  of  ballots  or  machines  or 
both  and.  not  less  than  five  days  before  each 
election  held  pursuant  to  this  Act,  publish  a 
copy  of  the  official  ballot  to  be  used  In  any 
such  election: 

(5)  divide  the  District  Into  fourteen  wards 
equal  as  possible  In  population  and  of  geo- 
graphic proportions  as  nearly  regular,  contig- 
uous, and  compact  as  possible,  and  establish 
voting  precincts  therein,  each  such  voting 
precinct  to  contain  at  least  three  hundred 
and  fifty  registered  voters,  and  thereafter, 
within  six  months  after  the  publication  by 
the  United  States  Census  Bureau  of  the  pop- 
ulatio!!  of  the  District  at  each  decennial  cen- 
sus or  any  more  recent  official  census  of  the 
population  of  the  District,  redlvlde  the  Dis- 
trict Into  fourteen  wards  in  accordance  with 
the  criteria  In  this  paragraph; 

(6)  operate  polling  places; 

(7)  certify  nominees  and  the  results  of 
elections;  and 

(8)  perform  such  other  functions  as  are 
imposed  upon  It  by  this  Act. 

(C)  The  Board  of  Elections  may  prescribe 
such  regulations  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  of 
title  xrV  and  of  section  602.  including,  with- 
out limitation,  regulations  providing  for  ap- 
peals to  it  on  questions  arising  in  connec- 
tion with  nominations,  rouistrations,  and 
elections  (In  addition  to  matters  referred  to 
It  in  sections  808  and  811)  and  for  determi- 
nation by  it  of  appeals,  and  regulations  per- 
mitting qualified  voters  for  the  purpose  of 
voting  In  any  election  held  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  to  register  at  times  when  such  persons 
are  temporarily  absent  from  the  District  or 
In  the  case  of  persons  not  absent  from  the 
District  but  who  are  physically  unable  to 
appear  personiUy  at  an  official  registration 
place,  to  register  in  the  manner  prescribed 
In  such  regulations:  Provided.  That  the  Board 
of  Elections  shall  accept  as  evidence  of 
registration  any  Federal  post  card  application 
for  an  absentee  ballot  prescribed  in  section 
204  of  the  Federal  Voting  Afsistance  Act  of 
1955  (69  Stat.  584)  when  such  application  Is 
duly  executed  and  filed  with  the  Board  by 
any  person  Included  within  one  of  the  cate- 
gories referred  to  in  clauses  (1),  (2),  (3),  or 
(4)   of  section  101  of  such  Act. 


(d)  The  officers  and  agencies  of  the  Dis- 
trict government  shall  furnish  to  the  Board 
of  Elections,  upon  request  of  such  Board, 
such  space  and  facilities  in  public  buildings 
In  the  District  to  be  used  as  registration  or 
polling  places,  and  such  records,  information, 
services,  personnel,  offices,  and  equipment, 
and  such  other  assistance  and  facilities,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  such  Board 
properly  to  perform  its  functions.  Subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Council,  privately 
owned  space,  facilities,  and  equipment  may 
be  rented,  or  donations  of  such  space,  fa- 
cilities, and  equipment  may  be  accepted  for 
registration,  polling,  and  other  functions 
of  the  Board. 

(e)  In  the  performance  of  Its  duties,  the 
Board  of  Elections  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  authority  of  any  nonjudicial  officer  of 
the  District. 

(f)  The  Board  of  Elections,  each  member 
of  such  Board,  and  persons  authorized  by  It. 
may  administer  oaths  to  persons  executing 
affidavits  pursuant  to  sections  801  and  808. 
It  may  provide  for  the  administering  of 
such  other  oaths  as  it  considers  appropriate 
to  require  In  the  jjerformance  of  its  func- 
tions. 

(g)  The  Board  of  Elections  is  authorized 
to  employ  such  permanent  and  temporary 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  within  the 
limit  of  funds  therefor.  The  appointment, 
compensation,  and  other  terms  of  employ- 
ment may  be  set  by  the  Board  of  Elections 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
402  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the  Council 
may  set  maximum  rates  of  compensation  for 
various  classes  of  employees  of  the  Board 
of  Elections. 

(h)  In  lieu  of  the  compensation  provided 
by  section  4(b)  of  the  District  Election  Act 
of  1955,  each  member  of  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1,500  per 
annum  in  periodic  installments,  provided 
that  the  rate  of  compens.itlon  may  be 
changed  by  act  passed  by  the  Council. 

(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
District  Election  Act  of  1955  providing  (1) 
that  qualified  voters  shall  register  during  the 
calendar  year  in  which  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion is  held,  (2)  that  the  Board  of  Elections 
shall  keep  the  registry  open  only  during  such 
calendar  year,  and  (3)  that  the  Board  of 
Elections  shall  keep  the  registry  closed  dur- 
ing certain  periods  Immediately  preceding 
elections  held  under  the  District  Election  Act 
of  1955.  the  Board  of  Elections  is  authorized 
and  directed,  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  and 
of  the  District  Election  Act  of  1955,  to  pro- 
vide for  permanent  registration  of  voters,  to 
keep  the  registry  open  as  provided  in  this 
Act,  and  to  permit  qualified  voters  to  register 
In  accordance  with  applicable  laws  and  regu- 
lations, at  any  time  when  the  registry  is 
open. 

( J )  No  member  of  the  Board  of  Elections 
may  be  a  candidate  at  an  election  held  under 
this  Act. 

Elections  To  Be  Held 
Sec.  802,    (a>    The   Board  of  Elections,   In 
addition  to  elections  conducted  by  it  pur- 
suant to  the  District  Election  Act  of   1955. 
shall  conduct  the  following-  elections: 

(1 )  A  primary  election  to  be  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  May  of  each  even-numbered 
calendar  year  commencing  after  this  title 
takes  effect. 

(2)  A  general  election,  to  be  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  following  the  first  Monday  In 
November  In  each  even-numkered  calendar 
year  commencing  after  this  title  takes  effect. 

(3)  Special  elections  and  referendum  elec- 
tions held  pursuant  to  sections  335(0).  602. 
806.  812(b). 812(c). or  1701(b) 

Elective  Offices;  Terms  of  Office 

Sec,  803.  (a)  The  offices  of  the  District  to 
be  filled  by  election  under  this  Act  shall  be 
the  members  of  the  Council,  the  Mayor,  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  District  Dele- 
gate. 


(b)  The  term  of  an  elective  office  ou  the 
District  Council  shall  be  fouv  years  begin- 
ning on  January  2  of  the  odd-numbered  cal- 
endar  y?ar  following  such  elertton. 

ic)  The  term  of  office  of  the  Mayor  shall 
be  four  years,  beginning  on  January  2  of  the 
odd-numbered  calendar  year  next  followlne 
his  election. 

(d)  The  term  of  office  of  the  District  Dele- 
gate shall  be  two  years  be-^iniiing  at  noon  ou 
January  3  of  the  odd-numbered  calendar  year 
following  such  election. 

(ei  The  term  of  an  elective  office  on  the 
Board  of  Education  shall  be  four  years  be- 
ginning on  January  2  of  the  odd-numbered 
calendar  year  following  such  election;  except 
that  of  the  members  first  elected  following 
the  effective  date  of  this  title,  seven  shall 
serve  for  terms  of  two  years  and  seven  for 
terms  of  four  years.  The  members  who  shall 
serve  for  terms  of  four  years  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  lot. 

Vacancies 

Sec.  804.  (a)  If  the  office  of  Delegate  be- 
comes vacant,  the  Mayor,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  shall  ap- 
point a  Delegate  to  fill  the  unexpired  term, 

(b)  A  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Mayor  shall 
be  filled  at  the  next  general  election  held 
pursuant  to  this  title  for  which  it  is  possible 
for  candidates  to  be  nominated,  under  any 
procedure  provided  for  In  section  809  follow- 
ing the  occurrence  of  such  vacancy.  A  per- 
son elected  to  fill  any  such  vacancy  shall  take 
office  as  soon  as  practicable  following  the 
certification  of  his  election  by  the  Board  of 
Elections  and  shall  hold  office  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  unexpired  term  to  which  he  was 
elected  but  not  beyond  the  end  of  such  a 
term.  Until  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  Mayor 
can  be  filled  at  a  general  election,  as 
prescribed  In  this  subsection,  such  vacancy 
shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  District 
Council. 

(cMl)  A  vacancy  In  the  District  Council 
shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Mayor. 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Council;  except  that  In  filling  any  vacincy  in 
any  of  the  at-large  seats,  the  Mayor  shall  not 
appoint  any  person  who  is  not  a  member  of 
the  same  political  p>arty  as  that  of  the  person 
who  vacated  the  office  to  be  filled  by  such 
appointment. 

1 2)  A  vacancy  In  the  Board  of  Education 
shall  be  filled,  without  regard  to  political  af- 
filiation, by  the  Mayor,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Council. 

•  d»  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  any 
office  under  this  section  unless  he  Is  a  regis- 
tered voter  and  meets  the  residence  and 
other  qualifications  required  on  the  date  of 
his  appointment  of  a  person  filling  such  of- 
tice.  A  person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
under  this  section  shall  hold  office  until  the 
time  provided  for  an  elected  successor  to  take 
office,  but  not  beyond  the  end  of  the  twm 
during  which  the  vacancy  occurred. 

Election  of  Candidates 
Sec.  805.  (a)(1)  The  candidate  of  each 
party  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes 
validly  cast  for  each  office  in  each  of  the  sev- 
eral primary  elections  shall  be  declared  the 
winner,  and  his  name  shall  be  placed  on  the 
ballot  in  the  next  general  election  as  the 
candidate  of  his  party. 

(2)  The  three  candidates  of  each  party 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  validly 
cast  for  the  offices  of  councilmen-at-large  In 
each  of  the  several  primary  elections  shall  b« 
declared  the  winners,  and  their  names  shall 
be  placed  on  the  ballot  in  the  next  general 
election  as  the  candidates  of  their  party.  In 
no  case  shall  any  one  political  party  be  per- 
mitted to  have  the  names  of  more  than  three 
persons  as  candidates  of  that  party  for  elec- 
tion to  the  offices  of  councllmen-at-large 
placed  on  such  ballot, 

(b)  In  the  general  election,  the  candidate 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  validly 
ca&t  for  each  office  shall  be  declared  elected. 


(C)  In  the  event  two  or  more  candidates 
receive  the  same  number  of  votes  validly 
cast  for  the  same  office,  the  winner  shall  be 
determined  by  lot. 

(d)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
812,  the  Board  of  Elections  shall  promptly 
announce  to  the  public  the  results  of  every 
election  and  shall  certify  all  such  results 
to  the  Mayor  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Coun- 
cil. It  shall  also  certify  the  results  of  all 
elections  for  the  office  of  the  District  Dele- 
gate to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States. 

Recall 

Sec.  806.  (a)  Any  elective  officer  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  be  subject  to  recall 
by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  District.  Any 
petition  filed  demanding  the  recall  by  the 
qu.ilifled  voters  of  the  District  of  any  such 
elective  officer  shall  be  signed  by  not  less  than 
25  per  centum  of  the  number  of  qualified 
voters  of  the  District  voting  at  the  last  pre- 
ceding general  election.  Such  petition  shall 
set  forth  the  reasons  for  the  demand  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  District 
Council.  If  any  such  officer  with  respect  to 
whom  such  a  petition  Is  filed  shall  offer  his 
resignation.  It  sliall  be  accepted  and  take 
effect  on  the  day  It  is  offered,  and  the  vacancy 
shall  be  filled  as  provided  by  law  for  filling 
a  vacancy  in  that  office  arising  from  any 
other  cause.  If  he  shall  not  resign  within 
five  days  after  the  petition  is  filed,  a  special 
election  shall  be  called  by  the  Council  to 
be  held  within  twenty  days  thereafter  to 
determine  whether  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
District  will  recall  such  officer. 

(bl  There  shall  be  printed  on  the  ballot 
at  such  election,  in  not  more  than  two  liun- 
dred  words,  the  reason  or  reasons  for  de- 
manding the  recall  of  any  such  officer,  and 
m  not  more  than  two  hundred  words,  the 
officer's  justification  or  answer  to  such  de- 
mands. Any  officer  with  respect  to  whom 
a  petition  demanding  his  recall  has  been 
filed  shall  continue  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  officer  until  the  result  of  such  special 
election  is  officially  declared  by  the  Board 
of  Elections.  No  petition  demanding  the 
recall  of  any  officer  filed  pursuant  to  this 
Fectlon  shall  be  circulated  against  any  officer 
of  the  District  until  he  has  held  his  office 
.'ix  months. 

(c)  If  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters 
voting  on  any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this 
section  vote  to  recall  any  officer,  his  recall 
shall  be  effective  on  the  day  on  which  the 
Board  of  Elections  certifies  the  results  of  the 
special  election,  and  the  vacancy  created 
thereby  shall  be  filled  immediately  In  a  man- 
ner provided  by  law  for  filling  a  vacancy  in 
that  office  arising  from  any  other  cause. 

(d)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate ( 1 )  with  respect  to  the  form,  filing, 
examination,  amendment,  and  certification 
of  a  petition  for  recall  filed  pursuant  to  this 
section,  and  (2)  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  any  special  election  held  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

Qualifications  of  Voters 
Sec.  807.  No  person  shall  vote  in  an  elec- 
tion held  under  this  Act  unless  he  meets  the 
qualifications  of  a  voter  specified  In  this  sec- 
tion and  has  registered  pursuant  to  section 
808  of  this  Act  or  section  7  of  the  District 
Election  Act  of  1955.  A  qualified  voter  of 
the  District  and  a  qualified  elector  of  the 
District  for  the  purposes  of  the  District 
Election  Act  of  1955  shall  be  any  person  ( 1 ) 
who  has  resided  In  the  District  continuously 
during  the  one-year  period  ending  on  the  day 
of  the  election.  (2)  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  (3)  who  Is  on  the  day  of  the 
election  at  least  twenty-one  years  old,  (4) 
who  has  never  been  convicted  of  a  felony  In 
the  United  States,  or,  if  he  has  been  so  con- 
victed, has  been  p>ardoned.  (5)  who  is  not 
nientsilly  Incompetent,  as  adjudged  by  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  and  (6)  who 


certifies  that  he  has  not.  within  six  months 
immediately  preceding  the  election,  claimed 
the  right  to  vote  or  voted  in  any  election  in 
any  State  or  territory  of  the  United  States 
(other  than  in  the  District) . 

Registration 
Sec.  808.   (a)   No  person  shall  be  registered 
under  this  Act  unless — 

(1)  he  shall  be  able  to  qualify  otherwise 
as  a  voter  on  the  day  of  the  next  election; 
and 

(2)  he  executes  a  registration  affidavit  by 
signature  or  mark  (unless  prevented  by  phys- 
ical disability)  on  a  form  provided  by  the 
Board  of  Elections  showing  that  he  meets 
each  of  the  requirements  of  section  807  of 
this  Act  for  a  qualified  voter  and  if  he  de- 
sires to  vote  in  a  primary  election,  such  form 
shall  show  his  political  party  affiliation: 
Provided,  That  the  Board  shall  accept  as  evi- 
dence of  registration  any  Federal  postcard 
application  for  an  absentee  ballot  prescribed 
in  section  204  of  the  Federal  Voting  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1955  (69  Stat.  584)  when  such 
application  is  duly  executed  and  filed  with 
the  Board  by  any  person  Included  within 
one  of  the  categories  referred  to  in  clause  (1) . 
(2).   (3).  or  (4)    of  section  101  of  such  Act. 

(b)  If  a  person  is  not  permitted  to  regis- 
ter, such  person  or  any  qualified  candidate, 
may  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Elections,  but 
not  later  than  three  days  after  the  registry 
is  closed  for  the  next  election.  The  Board 
shall  decide  within  seven  days  after  the  ap- 
peal is  perfected  whether  the  challenged 
voter  IS  entitled  to  register.  If  the  appeal 
is  denied  the  appellant  may,  within  three 
days  after  such  denial,  appeal  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions.  The 
court  shall  decide  the  issue  not  later  than 
eighteen  days  before  the  day  of  the  election. 
The  decision  of  such  court  shall  be  final  and 
not  appealable.  If  the  appeal  is  upheld  by 
either  the  Board  or  the  court,  the  challenged 
elector  shall  be  allowed  to  register  immedi- 
ately. If  the  appeal  is  pending  on  election 
day,  the  challenged  voter  may  cast  a  ballot 
marked  "Challenged",  as  provided  in  section 
811. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  of 
the  District  Election  Act  of  1955,  the  Board 
of  EHections  shall  keep  open,  during  normal 
hours  of  business,  as  determined  by  the 
Council,  a  central  registry  office  and  shall 
conduct  registration  at  such  other  times  and 
places  as  the  Board  of  Elections  shall  deem 
appropriate.  The  Board  of  Elections  may 
suspend  the  registration  of  voters,  or  the  ac- 
ceptance of  changes  in  registrations  for  such 
period  not  exceeding  thirty  days  next  pre- 
ceding any  elections  under  this  Act  or  un- 
der the  District  Election  Act  of  1955. 

Nominations 

Sec.  809.  (a)  Nomination  of  a  candidate 
to  be  included  on  the  ballot  for  a  primary 
election  shall  take  place  when  the  Board  of 
Elections  receives  a  declaration  of  candidacy, 
accompanied  by  the  filing  fee  In  the  amount 
required  in  subsection  (f )  :  Provided,  That 
such  candidate  is  duly  registered  as  affiliated 
with  the  political  party  for  which  the  nom- 
ination is  sought  and  otherwise  meets  the 
qualifications  for  holding  the  office  for  which 
he  seeks  nomination. 

(b)  Nomination  of  an  independent  can- 
didate who  desires  to  have  his  name  on  the 
ballot  In  the  general  election  shall  take  place 
when  the  Board  of  Elections  receives  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  the  number  of  registered 
voters  specified  in  this  subsection  and  ac- 
companied by  a  filing  fee  in  the  amount  re- 
quired by  subsection  (f).  Petitions  nomi- 
nating an  Independent  candidate  for  District 
Delegate  or  Mayor  shall  be  signed  by  not  less 
than  five  hundred  qualified  voters  registered 
in  the  District.  Petitions  nominating  a  can- 
didate for  the  District  Council,  other  than 
a  candidate  for  Councilman-at-large,  shall 
be  signed  by  not  less  than  one  hundred 
qualified  voters  registered  in  the  ward  from 


which  nomination  is  sought.  Petitions 
nominating  an  independent  candidate  for 
the  District  Council  as  a  Councilman-at- 
large  shall  be  signed  by  not  less  than  five 
hundred  qualified  voters  registered  In  the 
District.  No  person  shall  be  barred  from 
nomination  as  an  independent  candidate  in 
the  general  election  because  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  nomination  in  a  primary  election: 
Provided,  That  he  complies  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection. 

(c)  Nomination  of  a  candidate  for  the 
Board  of  Education  who  desires  to  have  his 
name  on  the  ballot  in  the  general  election 
shall  take  place  when  the  Board  of  Elections 
receives  a  petition  signed  by  not  less  than 
one  hundred  qualified  voters  registered  in  the 
ward  from  which  nomination  Is  sought,  and 
accompanied  by  a  filing  fee  in  the  amount  re- 
quired by  subsection  (f ) . 

(d)  No  person  shall  be  a  candidate  for 
more  than  one  office  In  any  election.  If  a 
person  is  nominated  for  more  than  one  office, 
he  shall  within  three  days  after  the  last  day 
on  which  nominations  may  be  made  notify 
the  Board  of  Elections,  In  writing,  for  which 
office  he  elects  to  run. 

(e)  A  candidate  may  VTlthdraw  his  can- 
didacy in  writing  if  his  withdrawal  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Board  not  more  than  three  days 
after  the  last  day  on  which  nominations  may 
be  made. 

(f )  Piling  fees  to  accompany  a  declaration 
of  candidacy  In  the  primary  election  or  a 
petition  nominating  an  independent  candi- 
date or  a  candidate  for  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  inclusion  on  the  ballot  In  the  general 
election  shall  be  $200  for  a  candidate  for 
District  Delegate  or  Mayor  and  $50  for  a 
member  of  the  District  Council  or  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  No  fee  shall  be 
refunded  unless  a  candidacy  Is  withdrawn  as 
provided  in  subsection  (d)  or  (e). 

(g)  The  Board  of  Elections  is  authorized  to 
accept  any  nominating  petition  as  bona  fide 
with  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  the  sig- 
natories thereto:  Provided,  That  the  origi- 
nals or  facsimiles  thereof  have  been  posted 
In  a  suitable  public  place  for  at  least  ten 
days :  Provided  further.  That  no  challenge  as 
to  the  qualifications  of  the  signatories  shall 
have  been  received  in  writing  by  the  Board 
of  Elections  within  ten  days  of  the  first  post- 
ing of  such  petition. 

Partisan  Elections 

Sec  810.  (a)  Except  in  the  case  of  candi- 
dates for  election  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, ballots  and  voting  machines  may  show 
party  affiliations,  emblems,  or  slogans. 

(b)  The  form  of  ballot  to  be  used  in  any 
election  under  this  Act  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Board  of  Elections:  Provided,  That 
in  any  such  election,  the  position  on  the 
ballot  of  the  candidates  for  each  office  shall 
be  determined  by  lot:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Board  of  Elections  shall  make  provision 
on  the  ballot  for  voters,  in  their  discretion, 
to  vote  for  groups  of  candidates  by  a  single 
mark  or  to  vote  separately  for  individual 
candidates,  regardless  of  their  group  affilia- 
tions: Provided  further.  That  a  candidate's 
name  shall  not  be  Included  In  any  such  group 
without  his  written  consent  filed  with  the 
Board  of  Elections. 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  9(a) 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  prevent  per- 
nicious political  activities",  approved  August 
2,  1939  (53  Stat.  1147),  as  amended,  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  election  held  under 
this  Act  for  the  office  of  Mayor  or  for  the 
office  of  member  of  the  District  Council  or 
to  political  management  or  political  cam- 
paigns in  connection  with  any  such  election. 

Method  of  Voting 

Sec.  811.  (a)  Voting  in  all  elections  shall 
be  secret. 

(b)  Each  voter  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
for  one  candidate  for  the  Council  from  the 
ward  In  which  the  voter  is  a  resident  and 
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for  five  Councllmen-at-large,  for  one  candi- 
date for  the  Board  of  Education  from  the 
ward  In  which  the  voter  Is  a  resident,  for 
one  candidate  for  Mayor  and  for  one  candi- 
date for  District  Delegate.  The  ballot  shall, 
where  applicable,  show  the  wards  from 
which  each  candidate  for  office  as  a  member 
of  the  Council  or  of  the  Board  of  Education 
has  been  nominated. 

(c)  The  ballot  of  a  person  who  is  registered 
as  a  resident  of  the  District  shall  be  valid 
only  If  cast  In  the  voting  precinct  where  the 
residence  shown  on  his  registration  is  located. 

(d)  Absentee  voting  under  this  Act  shall 
be  permitted  to  the  same  extent  and  subject 
to  the  same  rules  and  regulations,  including 
penalties,  as  absentee  voting  is  permitted 
under  the  District  Election  Act  of  1955. 

(e)  At  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  date  of 
any  referendum  or  other  election,  any  group 
of  citizens  or  Individual  candidates  interested 
In  the  outcome  of  the  election  may  petition 
the  Board  of  Elections  for  credentials  author- 
izing watchers  at  any  and  all  polling  places 
during  the  voting  hours  and  until  the  count 
has  been  completed.  The  Board  of  Elections 
shall  formulate  rules  and  regulations,  not 
inconsistent  with  provisions  of  this  title,  to 
prescribe  the  form  of  watchers'  credentials, 
to  govern  their  conduct,  and  to  limit  the 
number  of  watchers  so  that  the  conduct  of 
the  election  will  not  be  unreasonably  ob- 
structed. 

(f)  If  the  official  In  charge  of  the  polling 
place,  after  hearing  both  parties  to  any  chal- 
lenge or  acting  on  his  own  with  respect  to 
a  prospective  voter,  reasonably  believes  the 
prospective  voter  is  not  qualified  to  vote,  he 
shall  allow  the  voter  to  cast  a  paper  ballot 
marked  "challenged".  Ballots  so  cast  shall 
be  set  aside,  and  no  such  ballot  shall  be 
counted  until  the  challenge  has  been  re- 
moved as  provided  In  subsection  (g). 

(g)  If  a  person  has  been  permitted  to  vote 
only  by  challenged  ballot,  such  person,  or 
any  qualified  candidate,  may  appeal  to  the 
Board  of  Elections  within  three  days  after 
election  day.  The  Board  shall  decide  within 
seven  days  after  the  appeal  Is  perfected 
whether  the  voter  was  qualified  to  vote.  If 
the  Board  decides  that  the  voter  was  quail- 
fled  to  vote,  the  word  "challenged"  shall  be 
stricken  from  the  voter's  ballot  and  the 
ballot  shall  be  treated  as  If  It  had  not  been 
challenged. 

(h)  If  a  voter  Is  physically  unable  to  mark 
his  ballot  or  to  operate  the  voting  machine, 
the  oflflclal  In  charge  of  the  voting  place  may 
enter  the  voting  booth  with  him  and  vote 
as  directed.  Upon  the  request  of  any  such 
voter,  a  second  election  official  may  enter  the 
voting  booth  to  assist  in  the  voting.  The 
officials  shall  tell  no  one  what  votes  were 
cast.  The  official  In  charge  of  the  voting 
place  shall  make  a  return  of  all  such  voters, 
giving  their  names  and  disabilities. 

(1)  A  voter  shall  vote  only  once  with 
respect  to  each  office  to  be  filled. 

(J)  Copies  of  the  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Elections  with  respect  to  voting  shall  be 
made  available  to  prospective  voters  at  each 
polling  place. 

(k)  Before  being  allowed  to  vote  the  voter 
shall  sign  a  certificate,  on  a  form  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  of  Elections.  ih:it  he 
has  duly  registered  under  the  election  laws 
of  the  District  and  that,  to  his  best  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  he  has  not  since  such  regis- 
tration done  any  act  which  might  disqualify 
him  as  a  voter. 

Recounts  smd  contests 
Sec.  812.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  11  of 
the  District  Election  Act  of  1955  with  respect 
to  recounts  and  contests  shall  be  applicable 
to  any  election  or  referendum  held  under  this 
Act,  except  that  in  the  case  of  any  referen- 
dum, any  qualified  voter  who  has  voted  In 
any  such  election  may  petition  the  Board  of 
Elections  for  a  recount  of  the  votes  cast  In 
one  or  more  precincts  under  the  same  condi- 


tions required  for  a  candidate  for  office  under 
section  11(a)  of  the  District  Election  Act  of 
1955. 

(b)  If,  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  court 
voids  all  or  part  of  an  election,  and  if  it 
determines  that  the  number  and  importance 
of  the  matters  Involved  outweigh  the  cost 
and  practical  disadvantages  of  holding  an- 
other election.  It  may  order  a  special  election 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  on  the  matters 
with  respect  to  which  the  election  was  de- 
clared void. 

(c)  Special  elections  shall  be  conducted 
in  a  manner  comparable  to  that  prescribed 
for  regular  elections  and  at  times  and  In  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Elections 
by  regulation.  A  person  elected  at  such  an 
election  shall  take  office  on  the  day  following 
the  date  on  which  the  Board  of  Elections 
certifies  the  results  of  the  election. 

(d)  Vacancies  resulting  from  voiding  all 
or  part  of  an  election  shall  be  filled  as  pre- 
scribed In  section  804  unless  filled  by  a  spe- 
cial election  held  pursuant  to  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  of  this  section. 

Interference  With  Registration  or  Voting 
Sec.  813.  (a)  No  one  shall  interfere  with 
the  registration  or  voting  of  another  person, 
except  as  it  may  be  reasonably  necessary  In 
the  performance  of  a  duty  Imposed  by  law. 
No  person  performing  such  a  duty  shall  In- 
terfere with  the  registration  or  voting  of 
another  person  because  of  his  race,  color, 
sex,  or  religious  belief,  or  his  want  oir  prop- 
erty or  Income. 

(b)  No  registered  voter  shall  be  required 
to  perform  a  military  duty  on  election  day 
which  would  prevent  him  from  voting,  ex- 
cept In  time  of  war  or  public  danger,  or 
unless  he  Is  away  from  the  District  In  mili- 
tary service.  No  registered  voter  may  be 
arrested  while  voting  or  going  to  vote  ex- 
cept for  treason,  a  felony,  or  for  a  breach  of 
the  peace  then  committed. 

Voting  Hours 
Sec.  814.  Polling  places  shall  be  open  from 
8   o'clock   antemeridian   to   8   o'clock    post- 
meridian  on   each   day  when   elections  are 
held  piirsuant  to  this  Act. 

Prohibition  of  the  Sale  of  Alcoholic 
Beverages  on  Election  Days 

Sec.  815.  The  second  sentence  in  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  section  7  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act, 
as  amended  (sec.  25-107,  D.C.  Code,  1961  ed.) , 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
neither  the  District  Council  nor  the  Com- 
missioners shall  authorize  the  sale  by  any 
licensee,  other  than  the  holder  of  a  retailer's 
license,  class  E,  of  any  beverages  on  the  day 
of  the  presidential  election  or  of  any  election 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  held  under  the 
District  of  Coliunbla  Charter  Act  during  the 
hours  when  the  polls  are  open,  and  any  such 
sales  are  hereby  prohibited." 

Violations 

Sec.  816.  Whoever  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  this  title,  or  of  any  regulation 
prescribed  and  published  by  the  Board  of 
Elections  under  authority  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$500  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both. 

TITLE    nC — MISCELLANEOUS 

Agreements  With  United  States 

Sec.  901.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  preventing 
duplication  of  effort  or  of  otherwise  promot- 
ing efficiency  and  economy,  any  Federal  offi- 
cer or  agency  may  furnish  services  to  the 
District  government  and  any  District  officer 
or  agency  may  furnish  services  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Except  where  the  terms  and 
conditions  governing  the  furnishing  of  such 
services  are  prescribed  by  other  provisions  of 
law,  such  services  shall  be  furnished  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  ( 1 )  negotiated  by  the 


Federal  and  District  authorities  concerned 
and  (2)  approved  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  by  the  Mayor 
with  the  approval  of  the  District  Council' 
Each  such  agreement  shall  provide  that  the 
cost  of  furnishing  such  services  shall  be 
borne  In  the  manner  provided  In  subsection 
(c)  by  the  government  to  which  such  serv- 
ices are  furnished  at  rates  or  charges  oased 
on  the  actual  cost  of  furnishing  such  services. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
agreement  negotiated  and  approved  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  ( a\) ,  any  District  officer 
or  agency  may  in  the  agreement  delegate 
any  of  his  or  Its  functions  to  any  Federal 
officer  or  agency,  and  any  Federal  officer  or 
agency  may  In  the  agreement  delegate  any 
of  his  or  its  functions  to  any  District  officer 
or  agency.  Any  function  so  delegated  may 
be  exercised  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  delegation. 

(c)  The  cost  of  each  Federal  officer  and 
agency  in  furnishing  services  to  the  District 
pursuant  to  any  such  agreement  shall  be 
paid,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  out  of  appropriations  made  by 
the  Council  to  the  District  officers  and  agen- 
cies to  which  such  services  are  furnished. 
The  costs  to  each  District  officer  and  agency 
in  furnishing  services  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  pursuant  to  any  such  agreement 
shall  be  paid.  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  out  of  appropriations  made 
by  the  Congress  or  other  funds  available  to 
the  Federal  officers  and  agencies  to  which 
such  services  are  furnished. 

Personal  Interest  In  Contracts  or 

Transactions 

Sec.  902.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the 

District  who  Is  convicted  of  a  violation  of 

section  208  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

shall  forfeit  his  office  or  position. 

Compensation  From  More  Than  One  Source 
Sec.  903.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  this 
Act,  no  person  shall  be  ineligible  to  serve 
or  to  receive  compensation  as  a  member  of 
the  Council,  or  the  Board  of  Elections  because 
he  occupies  another  office  or  position  or  be- 
cavise  he  receives  compensation  (including 
retirement  compensation)  from  another 
source. 

(b)  The  right  to  another  office  or  position 
or  to  compensation  from  another  source 
otherwise  secured  to  such  a  person  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
abridged  by  the  fact  of  his  service  or  receipt 
of  compensation  as  a  member  of  the  Council 
or  such  Board,  if  such  service  does  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  discharge  of  his  duties  In  such 
other  office  or  position. 

Assistance  of  the  United  States  ClvU  Service 
Commission  In  Development  of  District 
Merit  System 

Sec.  904.  The  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  Is  hereby  authorized  to  advise 
and  assist  the  Mayor  and  the  Council  In  the 
further  development  of  the  merit  system  re- 
quired by  section  402(3)  and  the  said  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  the  District  government  to  make 
available  Its  registers  of  ellglbles  as  a  recruit- 
ing source  to  fill  District  positions  as  needed. 
The  cost  of  any  specific  services  furnished 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  may  be  com- 
pensated for  under  the  provisions  of  section 
901  of  this  Act. 

Federal  Control  of  Police  Force;  Special 
Police 

Sec.  905.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  deems 
it  necessary  or  appropriate  In  order  ade- 
quately to  protect  the  Federal  interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  public  order  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  he  may,  through  such  of* 
flclal  or  agency  as  he  may  designate  and  until 
he  otherwise  directs,  assume  command  of 
the  police  force  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Such  action  shall  not  affect  the  status  of 
the  members  of  the  police  force  as  employeet 


of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  authority 
vested  In  them  by  law. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  deems  It  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  in  order  adequately  to 
maintain  public  order  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, he  may  designate  such  persons  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate.  Including  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  as 
special  policemen  in  the  District  of  Colvun- 
bla.  Such  special  policemen  shall  serve  un- 
der the  command  of  such  official  or  agency  as 
:be  President  may  designate  and  shall  have 
the  same  powers  as  members  of  the  police 
force  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
United  States  Park  Police. 

rm-E  x— SUCCESSION  in  government 
Transfer  of  Personnel,  Property,  and  Funds 
Sec  1001.  (a)  In  each  case  of  the  transfer, 
by  any  provision  of  this  Act,  of  functions  to 
the  Council,  to  the  Mayor,  or  to  any  agency 
or  officer,  there  are  hereby  transferred  (as 
of  the  time  of  such  transfer  of  functions)  to 
the  Council,  to  the  Mayor,  to  such  agency, 
or  to  the  agency  of  which  such  officer  is  the 
head,  for  use  In  the  administration  of  the 
functions  of  the  Council  or  such  agency  or 
officer,  the  personnel  (except  the  members 
of  Boards  or  Commissions  abolished  by  this 
.\ct),  property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  and  other  funds, 
which  relate  primarily  to  the  functions  so 
transferred. 

(b)  If  any  question  arises  In  connection 
with  the  carrying  out  of  subsection  (a) ,  such 
question  shall  be  decided — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  functions  transferred 
from  a  Federal  officer  or  agency,  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  other  functions  (A)  by 
the  Council,  or  in  such  manner  as  the  Coun- 
cil shall  provide.  If  such  functions  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Council,  and  (B)  by  the  Mayor 
if  such  functions  are  transferred  to  him  or 
to  any  other  officer  or  agency. 

(c)  Any  of  the  personnel  transferred  to  the 
Council,  the  Mayor,  or  any  agency  by  this 
section  which  the  Council  or  the  head  of  such 
agency  shall  find  to  be  In  excess  of  the  per- 
sonnel necessary  for  the  administration  of 
its  or  his  functions  shall.  In  accordance  with 
law,  be  retransferred  to  other  p>osltlons  In 
:he  District  or  Federal  Goverrunent  or  be 
separated  from  the  service. 

(b)  No  officer  or  employee  shall,  by  reason 
of  his  transfer  by  this  Act  or  his  separation 
from  service  under  this  Act,  be  deprived  of  a 
civil  service  status  held  by  him  prior  to  such 
transfer  or  any  right  of  appeal  or  review  he 
may  have  by  reason  of  his  separation  from 
■service. 

Existing  Statutes,  Regulations,  and  Other 
Actions 
Sec  1002.  (a)  Any  statute,  regulation,  or 
other  action  In  respect  of  (and  any  regula- 
tion or  other  action  Issued,  made,  taken,  or 
granted  by)  any  officer  or  agency  from  which 
any  function  Is  transferred  by  this  Act  shall, 
except  to  the  extent  modified  or  made  In- 
applicable by  or  under  authority  of  law,  con- 
•inue  In  effect  as  If  such  transfer  had  not 
^en  made;  but  after  such  transfer,  references 
In  such  statute,  regulation,  or  other  action  to 
an  officer  or  agency  from  which  a  transfer  Is 
made  by  this  Act  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  refer  to  the  officer  or  agency  to 
which  the  transfer  is  made. 

(b)  As  used  In  subsection  (a),  the  term 
"other  action"  Includes,  without  limitation, 
any  rule,  order,  contract,  compact,  policy, 
determination,  directive,  grant,  authoriza- 
tion, permit,  requirement,  or  designation. 

(c)  Unless  otherwise  specifically  provided, 
nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  the  applicability  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  of  person- 
nel legislation  relating  to  the  District  gov- 
ernment until  such  time  as  the  Council  may 
otherwise  elect  to  provide  equal  or  equivalent 
(Average  as  provided  in  section  402(4). 


Pending  Actions  and  Proceedings 
Sec.  1003.  (a)  No  suit,  action,  or  other 
Judicial  proceeding  lawfully  commenced  by 
or  against  any  officer  or  agency  In  his  or  its 
official  capacity  or  in  relation  to  the  exercise 
of  his  or  its  official  functions,  shall  abate 
by  the  reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  any 
provision  of  this  Act;  but  the  court,  unless 
it  determines  that  the  survival  of  such  stilt, 
action,  or  other  proceeding  Is  not  necessary 
for  purposes  of  settlement  of  the  questions 
involved,  shall  allow  the  same  to  be  main- 
tained, with  such  substitutions  as  to  parties 
as  are  appropriate.  ^ 

(b)  No  administrative  action  or  proceeding 
lawfully  conamenced  shall  abate  solely  by  rea- 
son of  the  taking  effect  of  any  provision  of 
this  Act,  but  such  action  or  proceeding  shall 
be  continued  v^rith  such  substitutions  as  to 
parties  and  officers  or  agencies  as  are 
appropriate. 

Vacancies  Resulting  Prom  Abolition  of 
Board  of  Commissioners 

Sec.  1004.  Until  the  first  day  of  July  next 
after  the  first  Mayor  takes  office  under  this 
Act,  no  vacancy  occurring  In  any  District 
agency  by  reason  of  section  321,  abolishing 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  shall  affect  the 
power  of  the  remaining  members  of  such 
agency  to  exercise  Its  functions;  but  such 
agency  may  take  action  only  if  a  majority 
of  the  members  holding  office  vote  In  favor 
of  It. 

title  XI — separability  of  provisions 
Separability  of  Provisions 
Sec.  1101.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  Act  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

title  Xn TEMPORARY  PROVISIONS 

Powers  of  the  President  During  Transition 
Period 

Sec.  1201.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to 
take  such  action  during  the  period  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  District  Council,  by  Executive  order  or 
otherwise,  with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Itmibia  government,  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  enable  the  Board  of  Elections  properly 
to  perform  Its  functions  under  this  Act. 

Reimbursable  Appropriations  for  the 
District 

Sec.  1202.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Is  authorized  and  directed  to  advance  to 
the  District  of  Colvunbla  the  sum  of  $750,000, 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Tresisury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  for  use  (1)  in  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  Board  of  Elections  (Includ- 
ing compensation  of  the  members  thereof), 
and  (2)  In  otherwise  carrying  Into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  full  amount  expended  out  of  the 
money  advanced  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States, 
without  interest,  during  the  second  fiscal 
year  which  begins  after  the  effective  date  of 
title  V,  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

TITLE  xm EFTECnVE  DATES 

Effective  Dates 

Sec  1301.  (a)  As  used  In  this  title  and 
title  Xrv  the  term  "charter"  means  titles  I 
to  XI,  both  Inclusive,  and  titles  XV,  XVI, 
andXvn. 

(b)  The  charter  shall  take  effect  only  If 
accepted  pursuant  to  title  XIV.  If  the  char- 
ter Is  so  accepted.  It  shall  take  effect  on  the 
day  following  the  date  on  which  It  Is  accept- 
ed (as  determined  pursuant  to  section  1406) 
except  that — 

(1)  part  2  of  title  HI,  title  V.  title  VII 
(except  part  4),  and  title  XVH  shall  take 


effect  on  the  day  upon  which  the  Cotmcll 
members  first  elected  take  office; 

(2)  section  402  shall  take  effect  on  the  day 
upon  which  the  Mayor  first  elected  takes 
office;  and 

(3)  part  4  of  title  VH  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  the  first  fiscal  year  beginning 
next  after  the  Mayor  first  elected  takes  office 
and  with  respect  to  subsequent  fiscal  years. 

(c)  -ntles  XII,  XIII,  and  XIV  shall  take 
effect  on  the  day  following  the  date  on  which 
this  Act  is  enacted. 

TITLE     XIV SUBMISSION     OF     CHARTER     FOR 

REFERENDUM 

Charter  Referendum 

Sec.  1401.  (a)  On  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Elections,  not  more  than  four 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a 
referendum  (in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"charter  referendum")  shall  be  conducted 
to  determine  whether  the  registered  qualified 
voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia  accept  the 
charter. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  title,  a  "qualified  voter" 
means  a  person  who  meets  the  requirements 
of  section  807  on  the  day  of  the  charter 
referendum. 

Board  of  Elections 

Sec.  1402.  (a)  In  addition  to  Its  other 
duties,  the  Board  of  Elections  established 
under  the  District  Election  Act  of  1955  shall 
conduct  the  charter  referendum  £ind  certify 
the  results  thereof  as  provided  in  this  title. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such 
section  does  not  otherwise  take  effect  unless 
the  charter  is  accepted  under  this  title,  the 
applicable  provisions  of  section  801  of  this 
Act  shall  govern  the  Board  of  Elections  In 
the  performance  of  Its  duties. 

Registration 

Sec.  1403.  (a)  All  registrations  which  were 
valid  for  the  election  held  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  November  3,  1964,  shall  be 
valid  and  sufficient  for  the  charter  referen- 
dum, subject  to  compliance  by  registrants 
with  requirements  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Elections  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Board 
that  no  such  registrant  shall,  between  No- 
vember 3,  1964,  and  the  date  of  the  charter 
referendum,  have  become  disqualified  for 
registration  or  to  vote  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  conduct 
within  the  District  of  Colvimbla  for  a  period 
of  thirty  days  a  further  registration  of  the 
qualified  voters  commencing  not  more  than 
sixty  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  ending  not  more  than  thirty  days  nor 
less  than  fifteen  days  prior  to  the  date  set 
for  the  charter  referendum  as  provided  in 
section  1401  of  this  title. 

(c)  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  such 
further  registration,  the  Board  of  Elections 
shall  publish.  In  dally  newspapers  of  general 
circulation  published  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  list  of  the  registration  places  and 
the  dates  and  hours  of  registration. 

(d)  The  applicable  provisions  of  section 
808,  notvtrlthstanding  the  fact  that  such  sec- 
tion does  not  otherwise  take  effect  unless 
the  charter  Is  accepted,  shall  govern  the  fur- 
ther registration  of  voters  for  this  charter 
referendum. 

Charter  Referendum  Ballot:  Notice  of  Voting 

Sec.  1404.  (a)  The  charter  referendum  bal- 
lot shall  contain  the  following,  with  a  blank 
space  appropriately  filled : 

"The  District  of  Columbia  Charter  Act,  en- 
acted ,  proposes  to  establish  a 
new  charter  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  provides  that  the  charter  shall  take  effect 
only  If  It  Is  accepted  by  the  registered  qual- 
ified voters  of  the  District  In  this  referendum. 

"By  marking  a  cross  (X)  In  one  of  the 
squares  provided  below,  show  whether  you 
are  for  or  against  the  charter. 

[     1  For  the  charter 

[     ]  Against  the  charter". 

(b)  Voting  may  be  by  paper  ballot  or  by 
voting   machine.    The    Board   of   Elections 
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may  make  such  changes  in  the  second  para- 
graph of  the  charter  referendxun  ballot  as 
it  determines  to  be  necessary  to  permit  the 
use  of  voting  machines  if  such  machines  are 
used. 

(C)  Not  less  than  three  days  before  the 
date  of  charter  referendimi,  the  Board  of 
Elections  shall  mail  to  each  person  registered 
( 1 )  a  sample  of  the  charter  referendum  bal- 
lot, and  (2)  Information  showing  the  polling 
place  of  such  person  and  the  date  and  hours 
of  voting. 

(d)  Not  less  than  on©-day  before  the 
charter  referendum,  the  Board  of  Elections 
shall  publish,  in  newspapers  of  general  cir- 
culation published  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  list  of  the  polling  places  and  the  date 
and  hours  of  voting. 

Method  of  Voting 

Sec.  1405.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  such 
sections  do  not  otherwise  take  effect  unless 
the  charter  is  accepted  under  this  title,  the 
applicable  provisions  of  sections  811.  812. 
813,  814.  815,  and  816  of  this  Act  shall  govern 
the  method  of  voting,  recounts  and  contests, 
Interference  with  registration  or  voting,  and 
violations  connected  with  this  charter  refer- 
endum. 

Acceptance  or  Nonacceptance  of  Charter 

Sec.  1406.  (a)  If  a  majority  of  the  regis- 
tered qualified  voters  voting  in  the  charter 
referendum  vote  for  the  charter  the  charter 
shall  be  considered  accepted  as  of  the  time 
the  Board  of  Elections  certifies  the  result  of 
the  charter  referendum  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  provided  in  subsection 

(b)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall,  within 
a  reasonable  time,  but  In  no  event  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  charter  ref- 
erendum, certify  the  result  of  the  charter  ref- 
erendum to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

TITLE  XV DELEGATE 

District  Delegate 
Sec.  1501.  (a>  Until  a  constitutional 
amendment  and  subsequent  congressional 
action  otherwise  provide,  the  people  of  the 
Di.'strlct  shall  be  represented  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  by  a 
Delegate,  to  be  known  as  the  "Delegate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia",  who  sh.ill  be 
elected  as  provided  In  this  Act.  The  Delegate 
shall  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  the  right  to  debate,  but  not  of 
voting.  The  Delegate  shall  be  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  shall  possess  In  such  committee 
the  same  powers  and  privileges  as  he  has  in 
the  Hoiu:e  of  Representatives,  and  may  make 
-any  motion  except  to  reconsider.  His  term 
of  office  shall  be  for  two  years. 

(b)  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of  Dis- 
trict Delegate  imless  he  (1)  is  a  qualified 
voter.  (2)  is  at  least  twenty-flve  years  old, 
(3)  holds  no  other  public  office,  and  (4)  is 
domiciled  and  resides  in  the  District  and 
dtirlng  the  three  years  next  preceding  his 
nomination  (A)  has  been  resident  in  and 
domiciled  in  the  District,  and  (B)  has  not 
voted  In  any  election  (other  than  In  the  Dis- 
trict) for  any  candidate  for  public  oflQce.  He 
shall  forfeit  his  office  upon  failure  to  main- 
tain the  qualifications  required  by  this  sub- 
section. 

(c)  (1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  601  of  the 
Leerlslatlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  31>,  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting Immediately  after  "Representatives 
in  Congress."  the  following:  "the  Delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,". 

(2)  Clause  (b)  of  section  1  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  of  May  29,  1930.  as 
amended  (70  Stat.  743),  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  "from  a  Territory". 

(3)  The  second  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing "House  of  Representatives"  in  the  Act  of 


July  16,  1914  (2  U.S.C.  37),  is  hereby  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "from  Territories". 

(4)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  302  of  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  1929,  as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  241),  is  hereby  amended 
by  inserting  after  "United  States"  the  fol- 
lowing:  "and  the  District  of  Columbia". 

(5)  Section  591  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  hereby  amended  by  Inserting  "and 
the  District  of  Columbia"  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof.  Section  594  of  such 
title  Is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  aft«r 
"Territories  and  Possessions"  the  following: 
"or  the  District  of  Columbia".  The  first  para- 
graph of  section  595  of  such  title  is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  after  "from  any  Terri- 
tory or  possession"  the  following:  "or  the 
District  of  Columbia". 

TITLE    XVI — BOARD    OF    EDUCATION 

Control  of  Public  Schools 
Sec.  1601.  The  control  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  hereby  vested 
in  the  Board  of  Education  continued  in  the 
municipal  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  under  the  provisions  of  section 
322(a)(1)  of  title  III  of  this  Act.  Such 
Board  shall  consist  of  fourteen  members,  one 
elected  from  each  ward,  as  provided  in  title 
VIII.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
shall  be  elected  on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 

Qualifications 

Sec.  1602.  No  person  shall  hold  office  of 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  unless 
he  (1)  is  a  qualified  voter.  (2)  is  domiciled 
in  the  District  and  resides  In  the  ward  from 
which  he  is  nominated,  (3)  has.  dxirlng  the 
three  years  next  preceding  his  nomination 
resided  and  been  domiciled  in  the  District, 
(4)  has,  for  one  year  preceding  his  nomina- 
tion, resided  and  been  domiciled  in  the  ward 
from  which  he  is  nominated.  (5)  holds 
no  other  elective  public  office,  (6)  holds  no 
position  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
municipal  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  any  appointive  office,  for  which 
compensation  Is  provided  out  of  District 
funds,  and  (7)  holds  no  office  to  which  he 
was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  for  which  compensation  is  pro- 
vided out  of  Federal  or  District  funds.  A 
member  shall  forfeit  his  office  upon  failure 
to  maintain  the  qualifications  required  by 
this  section. 

Per  Diem 

Sec.  1603.  The  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  receive  no  salary  as  such, 
but  shall  be  paid  a  per  diem  of  $20  for  each 
day  of  service  at  meetings  or  while  on  the 
work  of  the  Board  and  may  be  reimbursed  for 
any  expenses  legitimately  inctured  in  the 
performance  of  such  service  or  work;  ex- 
cept tl^  the  amount  authorized  as  per  diem 
may  be  changed  by  act  passed  by  the  Council. 

1  Amendments 

Sec.  1604.  (a)  The  fourth  paragraph  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  fix  and  regulate  the  salaries 
of  teachers,  school  officers,  and  other  em- 
ployees of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  June  20. 
1906,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Board  of  Education  shall  Einnually 
on  the  1st  day  of  October  transmit  to  the 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  an  esti- 
mate In  detail  of  the  amount  of  money  re- 
quired for  the  public  schools  for  the  enstilng 
year  and  the  Mayor  shall  transmit  such 
estimate  to  the  District  Council,  with  such 
recommendations  as  he  may  deem  proper." 

(b)  The  first  four  sentences  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  2  of  such  Act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of  such 
Act  is  hereby  repealed. 

TITLE  XVn nnTIATIVB 

Power  To  Propose  and  Enact  Legislation 

Sec.  1701.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of   section   324    of   this   Act,    the    qualified 


voters  of  the  District  shall  have  the  power. 
independent  of  the  Mayor  and  Council,  to 
propose  and  enact  legislation  relating  to  the 
District  with  respect  to  all  rightful  subjects 
of  legislation  consistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b>  In  exercising  the  power  of  initiative 
conferred  upon  the  qualified  voters  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  not  less  than  lo 
per  centum  of  the  number  of  qualified  voters 
voting  in  the  last  preceding  general  election 
shall  be  required  to  propose  any  measure 
by  an  initiative  petition.  Every  such  peti- 
tion shall  include  the  full  text  of  the  meas- 
ure so  proposed  and  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  District  Council  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  qualified  voters.  Any 
such  petition  which  has  been  filed  with  the 
Secretary,  and  certified  by  him  as  sufficient. 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  qualified  voters  o! 
the  District  at  the  first  general  election 
which  occurs  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor 
more  than  one  year  from  the  date  on  which 
the  Secretary  files  his  certificate  of  suf- 
ficiency. The  Council  shall,  if  no  genera: 
election  is  to  be  held  within  such  perioc. 
provide  for  a  special  election  for  the  p.ir- 
pose  of  considering  the  petition. 

(c)  Upon  receiving  the  certification  o: 
the  Board  of  Elections  (as  provided  in  section 
805(d)  of  this  Act)  of  the  results  of  any 
election  held  with  respect  to  any  measure 
proposed  by  an  initiative  petition,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Council,  if  such  measure  was 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voten 
of  the  District  voting  thereon,  shall,  within 
five  calendar  days  thereafter,  present  the 
petition  containing  such  measure  so  ap- 
proved, which  was  filed  with  him  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Such  meas- 
ure shall  become  law  unless,  within  ten 
calendar  days  after  It  is  so  presented  to  the 
President,  he  shall,  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection,  disapprove  the  same.  The  Pres- 
ident may.  If  he  Is  satisfied  that  such  meas- 
ure adversely  affects  a  Federal  interest,  dis- 
approve It,  In  which  event  he  shall  return 
It,  with  his  objections,  to  the  Secretary  and 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act.  such  measure  shall  not  become  law. 

(d)  If  conflicting  measures  proposed  at 
the  same  election  become  law,  the  measure 
receiving  the  greatest  number  of  afllrmatlve 
votes  shall  prevail  to  the  extent  of  such 
conflict. 

(e)  If,  within  thirty  days  after  the  filing 
of  a  petition,  the  Secretary  has  not  specifle<i 
the  particulars  in  which  a  petition  Is  defec- 
tive, the  petition  shall  be  deemed  certified 
as  sufficient  for  purposes  of  this  section 

(f )  The  style  of  all  measures  proposed  by 
initiative  petition  shall  be  as  follows:  "Be  i: 
enacted  by  the  People  of  the  District  c; 
Columbia". 

(g)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  prescribt 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate ( 1 )  with  respect  to  the  form,  filing 
examination,  amendment,  and  certification 
of  initiative  petitions,  and  (2)  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  any  election  during  which 
any  such  petition  Is  considered. 

(h)  If  any  organization  or  group  reques: 
it  for  the  purpose  of  circulating  descriptive 
matter  relating  to  the  measures  proposed 
to  be  voted  on.  the  Board  of  Elections  shai: 
either  permit  such  organization  or  group  tc 
copy  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  quali- 
fied electors  or  furnish  it  with  a  list  thereof 
at  a  charge  to  be  determined  by  the  Board 
of  Elections,  not  exceeding  the  actual  coet 
of  reprcxlucing  such  list. 

title  XVm — TITLE  OF  ACT 

Sec.  1801.  This  Act.  divided  into  titles  and 
sections  according  to  table  of  contents,  and 
Including  the  declaration  of  congresstonai 
policy  which  is  a  part  of  such  Act,  may  bf 
cited  as  the  "District  of  Columbia  Charter 
Act". 


Mr.  MULTER  (interrupting  reading  of 
amendment).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  balance  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  the  amendment  be 
set  forth  in  full  in  the  Record  and  that 
I  be  given  permission  to  explain  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  WATSON.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  again 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  it  be  set  forth  in  the  Rec- 
ord in  full  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York?  « 

Mr.  WAGrGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  will  the 
gentleman  explain  his  amendment? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  when  I  am  recog- 
nized under  the  5-minute  rule  I  shall  be 
vei"v  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
not  my  desire  to  keep  the  Committee  in 
session  too  long  tonight.  We  have  had 
a  long,  full  day.  I  am  going  to  make  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  substitute  that 
is  pending  and  I  would  like  at  the  con- 
clusion of  that,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Sisk] 
be  given  an  opportvmity  to  offer  his  pro- 
posed substitute  and  that  he  then  take 
5  minutes  to  explain  it  and  after  that 
that  the  Committee  then  be  asked  to 
rise  and  come  in  tomorrow  to  proceed 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  substitute  which  is  now  pend- 
ing, H.R.  4644,  was  introduced  in  the 
other  body  as  S.  1118.  It  was  amended 
by  the  Senate.  S.  1118,  as  it  passed  that 
body,  and  H.R.  4644  without  amend- 
ments, were  before  the  District  Commit- 
tee and  are  set  forth  in  full  in  its  hear- 
ings. Both  of  them  are  explained  and 
analyzed  throughout  the  Record  and 
throughout  the  debate,  and  in  this  anal- 
ysis sheet  which  I  hold  in  my  hand. 
That  sheet  was  sent  to  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee.  It  is  set  forth  in  full 
at  page  211  of  the  House  District  hear- 
ings. It  analyzes  all  of  the  bills.  If  the 
members  of  the  Committee  wish  to  save 
themselves  the  time  they  may  refer  to 
column  2,  item  No.  3,  and  there  find  a 
complete  explanation  of  H.R.  4644  and 
S.  1118,  as  it  passed  the  other  body,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  all  the  things 
you  have  been  told  were  not  told  to  you 
about  what  commissions  are  abolished 
and  what  powers  are  given  to  the  various 
functionaries  brought  into  being  by  this 
bill.  Then  if  you  want  to  know  suc- 
cinctly the  changes  that  the  proposed 


amendment  now  before  you  does  to  that 
bill,  and  by  that  I  now  mean  S.  1118  as 
it  amends  H.R.  4644,  you  have  it  in  a 
joint  letter  that  was  sent  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  by  Messrs.  Horton, 
Sickles,  Mathias,  and  myself. 

That  letter  which  was  sent  to  every 
Member  of  Congress,  is  set  forth  in  full 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Septem- 
ber 23,  1965,  at  page  25013. 

Then  again  you  have  a  full,  detailed 
explanation  of  S.  1118,  as  passed  and 
sought  to  be  amended  by  the  amendment 
now  pending  before  you  in  yesterday's 
Record  which  came  to  your  desks  this 
morning. 

Very  briefly,  this  is  all  the  amendment 
does  to  S.  1118  as  it  passed  the  other 
body: 

First.  Instead  of  the  proposal  that 
those  over  18  years  of  age  shall  have  the 
right  to  vote  it  continues  the  voting  age 
at  21.  We  continue  the  21-year-age 
limit  that  we  adopted  some  time  ago 
when  we  gave  the  right  to  the  District 
citizens  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  At  that  time,  there  was  con- 
siderable debate  about  whether  we 
should  reduce  that  age  limit  from  21  to 
18.  The  majority  opinion  was  it  should 
be  21  as  it  is  throughout  most  of  the 
country.  By  this  amendment  we  con- 
tinue the  voting  age  limit  at  21  years 
in  the  District. 

Second.  The  second  amendment  that 
is  proposed,  at  least  in  part  to  meet  the 
objections  to  partisan  elections.  We  pro- 
vide that  the  election  shall  take  place  in 
off  years  for  Mayor,  City  Council,  and 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  under  the 
amendment  they  will  be  elected  in  years 
other  than  Presidential  years,  so  we  do 
not  mix  up  local  issues  with  national 
issues. 

Third.  The  third  amendment  is  to  al- 
lay the  fears  of  those  people  who,  be- 
cause of  riots  in  various  cities  that  have 
home  rule — New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles — think 
things  may  get  out  of  hand,  and  there 
will  be  no  force  or  power  to  bring  about 
law  and  order.  We  give  the  President 
the  right  to  take  over  the  police  force  in 
the  city  of  Washington  in  the  event  of 
any  such  emergency.  We  reafi&rm  in  this 
same  amendment  the  power  he  already 
has  to  call  up  the  militia  or  the  Armed 
Forces  to  maintain  or  restore  law  and 
order  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Fourth.  The  last  of  the  amendments, 
except  for  one  technical  amendment 
which  corrects  the  citation  of  a  statute 
which  was  incorrectly  cited  is  the 
amendment  which  takes  out  of  the  bill 
and  restores  and  retains  in  the  Con- 
gress the  full,  complete,  and  absolute 
right  to  appropriate  money  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  whether  it  be  $1  mil- 
lion, $50  million,  or  1  penny.  No  money 
can  be  appropriated  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  unless 
and  until  it  goes  through  the  appropria- 
tion methods  and  the  Congress  appro- 
priates it. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute. 

The  Clerk.  The  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Sisk,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mtjlter,  Is  to 


strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District 
of  Columbia  Charter  Act". 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  to  make 
available  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  such  measure  and  form  of  local 
self-government  as  they  themselves  shall 
democratically  establish  if  such  self-govern- 
ment is  consistent  with  the  constitutional 
Injunction  that  Congress  retain  ultimate 
legislative  authority  over  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. In  taking  this  action  It  is  further  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  demonstrate  its  fun- 
damental and  enduring  belief  in  the  merits 
of  the  democratic  process  by  exercising  Its  re- 
tained legislative  responsibility  for  the  seat 
of  the  Federal  Government  only  as  it  con- 
cerns amendments  to  any  charter  which 
might  be  established  under  this  Act,  but  not 
as  it  concerns  the  routine  municipal  affairs 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT  REFERENDUM  AND  CHARTER 
BOARD    ELECTION 

Sec.  3.(a)  (1)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall 
conduct  a  referendum,  on  a  day  specified  by 
it,  not  later  than  one  hundred  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  deter- 
mine If  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia want  self-government  for  the  District 
of  Colvunbia.  The  following  proposition  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  voters  in  the  referen- 
dum: 

'The  voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
being  asked  in  this  election  whether  they 
want  a  District  of  Columbia  Charter  Board 
created  whose  purpose  would  be  to  write  a 
charter  for  the  District  of  Coljumbia.  The 
charter  if  approved  In  accordairee  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  Charter  Act,  would  es- 
tablish local  self-government  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Do  you  approve  the  creation 
of  a  District  of  Columbia  Charter  Board? 
yes  no." 

(2)  In  order  for  the  proposition  to  be  ap- 
proved, a  majority  of  the  registered  voters 
must  vote  in  the  referendum  and  a  majority 
of  those  voting  must  vote  in  favor  of  the 
proposition. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  also  con- 
duct an  election  on  the  same  day  as  the 
referendum  to  choose  members  of  the  Char- 
ter Board  (to  be  established  in  accordance 
with  section  4) . 

( c )  Every  qualified  elector — 

(1)  who  has  registered  with  the  Board  of 
Elections,  in  accordance  with  section  7  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  election  law,  for  the 
last  election  held  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  election  and  refer- 
endum authorized  by  this  section  and  who 
the  Board  of  Elections  ascertains  Is  still  a 
qualified  elector,  or 

(2)  who  registers  with  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions in  accordance  with  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section, 

shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  such  election  and 
referendum. 

(d)  (1)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  con- 
duct a  registration  of  electors  under  section 
7  of  the  District  of  Columbia  election  law, 
during  a  period  beginning  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  ending  not  more  than  thirty  or  less 
than  twenty  days  before  the  date  of  the 
referendum  and  election. 

(2)  The  Board  of  Elections  may  by  regu- 
lation prescribe  any  reasonable  method  for 
ascertaining  whether  a  person  registered  to 
vote  in  the  last  election  held  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  prior  to  the  date  of  the  elec- 
tion and  referendum  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion Is  a  qualified  elector.  Any  such  person 
who  it  ascertains  is  a  qualified  elector  shall 
be  notified  by  mail  before  the  beginning  of 
the  registration  period  established  und^ 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 
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(e)  (1)  Before  the  beginning  of  the  regis- 
tration period  the  Board  of  Elections  shall 
publish  In  each  of  the  dally  newspapers  of 
general  circulation  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia a  list  of  registration  places  and  the 
dates  and  hours  of  registration. 

(2)  Not  later  than  two  weeks  before  the 
election  and  referendiun.  the  Board  shall 
publish  and  mall  to  each  registered  voter  a 
voter  information  pamphlet  which  shall  con- 
tain (A)  a  statement  (not  exceeding  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  words  in  length) 
by  eiich  candidate  for  election  setting  forth 
h'.s  quallflcations,  (B)  an  argument  for  ap- 
proval of  the  proposition  to  be  submitted  In 
referendum,  and  (C)  If  this  Act  Is  not  passed 
in  each  House  without  opposition,  an  argu- 
ment for  disapproval  of  that  proposition. 
Each  argument  shall  not  exceed  five  hundred 
words  in  length.  The  argimient  for  approval 
of  that  proposition  shall  be  Jointly  written 
by  two  Members  of  Congress  who  voted  for 
the  approval  of  this  Act.  one  appointed  from 
the  House  by  the  Speaker  and  one  appointed 
from  the  Senate  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. The  argument  for  disapproval  of  that 
proposition  shall  be  Jointly  written  by  two 
Members  of  Congress,  similarly  appointed, 
who  voted  against  the  approval  of  this  Act 
If  there  were  Members  in  each  House  that 
voted  against  approval  of  this  Act;  otherwise 
such  argument  shall  be  written  by  one  Mem- 
ber, who  voted  against  approval  of  this  Act, 
who  shall  be  selected  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  or  the  Speaker,  aa  the  case  may  be. 

(f)(1)  In  the  election  of  members  of  the 
Charter  Board,  there  shall  be  a  nimiber  of 
different  ballot  forms  equal  to  the  number 
of  candidates.  The  Board  of  Elections  shall 
arrange  such  ballot  forms  so  that  the  order 
in  which  the  candidates'  names  appear  on 
the  ballot  forms  is  rotated  from  one  voting 
precinct  to  the  next.  The  rotation  i^hall  be 
accomplished  by  arranging  one  ballot  form 
so  that  the  names  of  the  candidates  are 
listed  vertically  In  alphabetical  order,  and  by 
arranging  each  succeeding  form  by  placing 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list  the  name  which  was 
at  the  top  of  the  list  on  the  preceding  form. 
The  forms  shall  be  allotted  to  voting  pre- 
cincts by  lot  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  Elections. 

(2)  Ballots  and  voting  machines  shall 
show  no  party  aCBliation.  emblem,  or  slogan. 

(g)(1)  To  be  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  member  of  the  Charter  Board  a  person 
must  be  nominated  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection,  must  be  a  registered  elector  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  must  have 
been  a  continuous  resident  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  at  least  three  years  prior  to 
the  day  of  the  election.  The  President,  Vice 
President,  Members  of  Congress,  and  officers 
and  employees  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  be  Ineligible  for  membership  on  the 
Charter  Board. 

(2)  To  be  nominated  as  a  candidate  a 
person  must  present  a  petition  to  the  Board 
of  Elections  not  less  than  forty-five  days 
prior  to  the  election.  Such  petition  shall 
contain  signatures  of  at  least  three  hun- 
dred registered  electors  and  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  nonrefundable  filing  fee  of  $25. 
The  Board  of  Elections  shall  determine  the 
validity  of  the  signatures  contained  in  such 
petition. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Charter  Board  shall 
be  elected  from  the  District  of  Columbia  at 
large. 

(h)(1)  In  the  election  each  voter  may 
caat  one  vote  for  each  of  not  more  than  fif- 
teen candidates.  The  fifteen  candidates  re- 
ceiving the  largest  number  of  votes  shall  be 
elected. 

(2)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  certify 
the  results  of  the  election  and  referendum 
to  the  President,  the  Clerk  of  the  House, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Board  of  Elections  shall  Issue  a  certificate  of 
election  to  each  person  elected  to  the  Char- 
ter Board. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CHARTER  BOARD 

Sec.  4.  (a)  If  the  proposition  submitted  to 
the  referendum  conducted  under  section  3  is 
approved,  there  shall  be  established  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  United  States  to  be 
known  as  the  District  of  Columbia  Charter 
Board.  The  Charter  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  fifteen  persons  elected  in  the 
election  conducted  under  section  3.  The 
candidate  for  office  of  member  of  the  Charter 
Board  who  received  the  highest  number  of 
votes  In  such  election  shall  be  chairman  of 
the  Charter  Board  until  the  Charter  Board 
selects  a  chairman  from  among  its  number. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Charter  Board 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  $50  per  diem  when 
engaged  In  the  performance  of  duties  vested 
In  the  Charter  Board,  except  that  (1)  a  mem- 
ber who  Is  also  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive 
such  per  diem  for  any  day  for  which  he  is 
compensated  by  the  United  States  for  his 
services  as  such  an  officer  or  employee,  and 
(2)  no  member  may  receive  more  than  $5,000 
in  the  aggregate  for  his  services  as  a  member. 

(c)  The  Charter  Board  shall  have  the  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel,  as  It  deems  advisable,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended. 

(d)  The  Charter  Board  may  procure,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  15 
of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(5  U.S.C.  55a),  the  temporary  or  Intermit- 
tent services  of  experts  or  consultants.  Indi- 
viduals so  employed  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Charter 
Board,  but  not  in  excess  of  $100  per  diem, 
including  travel  time,  and  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
dlera  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In 
the  Goverrmient  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

(e)  The  District  of  Columbia  government 
shall  furnish  such  space  and  facilities  in 
public  buildings  in  the  District  as  the  Char- 
ter Board  may  reasonably  request,  and  shall 
provide  the  Charter  Board  with  such  records, 
information,  and  other  services  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Board  for  the  carrying  out 
of  its  function. 

(f)  The  Charter  Board  may  hold  meetings, 
hearings,  and  issue  subpenas  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Subpenas  may  be  issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Charter  Board  or  any  member  of  the  Charter 
Board  designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  such  Chairman 
or  member. 

(g)  Hearings  of  the  Charter  Board  shall 
be  open  to  the  public  and  shall  be  held  at 
reasonable  hours  and  at  such  places  as  to 
accommodate  a  reasonable  number  of 
spectators. 

(h)(1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  more  than  $300,000  for  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Charter  Board. 

(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Board  of  Elections  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  conduct  the  election  and 
referendums  authorized  by  this  Act. 

POWERS    AND    DtrmS    or   CHARTER    BO.ARD 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subject  to  the  limitations  in 
subsection  (b),  the  Charter  Board  shall  have 
the  power  to  propose  a  District  of  Columbia 
charter,  within  two  hundred  and  ten  days 
from  the  day  on  which  the  election  and 
referendtim  is  held  under  section  3.  Such 
charter  shall,  if  approved  in  a  referendvma 
conducted  under  section  6  and  If  not  disap- 
proved by  Congress  under  section  7,  establish 
a  municipal  government  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Charter  Board  may  propose 
a  charter  only  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of 
its  members,  and  only  one  charter  may  be 
proposed.     A  copy  of  the  proposed  charter 


shall     be     transmitted     to     the     Board    of 
Elections. 

(b)(1)  The  Charter  Board  Is  authorized 
to  prepare  a  charter  which  may  vest  In  a 
District  of  Columbia  government  complete 
legislative  power  over  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia with  respect  to  all  rightful  subjects 
of  legislation  which  are  within  the  scope  of 
the  power  of  Congress  in  its  capacity  as  the 
legislature  for  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
distinguished  from  its  capacity  as  the  Na- 
tlonal  Legislature.  The  Congress  reserves 
the  right,  at  any  time  after  the  adoption 
of  such  a  charter,  to  exercise  Its  constitu- 
tlonal  authority  to  amend  in  whatever 
fashion  It  chooses  any  charter  written  pur- 
suant  to  this  Act.  Provisions  of  a  charter 
may  provide  for  subsequent  amendment  of 
the  charter  by  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Such  an  amendment  must  be 
submitted  in  a  referendum.  However,  such 
an  amendment  shall  not  take  effect  If  dis- 
approved by  Congress  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  section  7(c). 

(2)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
may  disapprove  any  legislation  enacted  by  a 
District  of  Columbia  government  established 
under  a  charter  approved  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  but  his  positive  assent  Is  not  needed 
for  any  such  legislation  to  take  effect. 

(3)  The  Charter  Board  may  also  provide 
in  the  charter  for  the  creation  of  such  courts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assume  the  functions, 
solely  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  of  any  Federal  court  within  the 
District. 

CHARTER    REFERENDtTM 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  sub- 
mit to  referendum  the  charter  proposed  by 
the  Charter  Board.  Such  referendum  shall 
be  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Elections,  on  a 
day  specified  by  it,  not  later  than  forty-flve 
days  after  the  Charter  Board  transmits  the 
charter  proposed  by  it  to  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions. The  provisions  of  section  3  relating 
to  the  referendum  conducted  vmder  that 
section  shall  be  applicable  to  the  referendum 
conducted  under  this  section,  except  that  (1) 
the  registration  period  shall  begin  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  transmission  of  the 
proposed  charter  to  the  Board  of  Elections, 
(2)  the  arguments  respecting  approval  of 
the  proposition  shall  be  written  by  members 
of  the  Charter  Board  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man thereof,  and  (3)  the  voter  information 
pamphlet  shall  contain  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
posed charter. 

(b)  The  following  proposition  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  In  the  referendum: 

"The  District  of  Columbia  Charter  Board 
has  written  a  charter  which,  if  approved  In 
accordance  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Charter  Act,  would  establish  local  self-gov- 
ernment for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Do 
you  approve  the  charter? 
yes     no." 

APPROVAL   BY    CONGRESS 

Sec  7.  (a)  A  charter  proposed  by  the 
Charter  Board  in  accordance  with  section  5 
and  approved  In  referendum  under  section  6 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress.  The 
delivery  to  both  Houses  shall  be  on  the  same 
day  and  shall  be  made  to  each  House  while 
It  is  in  session. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Charter  transmitted  to  Congress 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  ninety 
days  following  the  date  on  which  such  charter 
Is  transmitted  to  Congress,  unless  between 
the  date  of  transmittal  and  the  expiration  of 
such  ninety-day  period  there  has  been  ap- 
proved by  either  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress a  resolution  stating  that  that  House  does 
not  favor  such  charter. 

(2)  If  before  the  expiration  of  such  ninety- 
day  period  the  Congress  shall  approve  a  con- 
current resolution  stating  that  the  Congress 
approves  such  charter,  such  charter  shall  take 
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effect  on  the  date  of  approval  of  such  resolu- 
tion. 

(3)  For  pvuposes  of  this  subsection  In  the 
computation  of  the  ninety-day  period  there 
shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either 
House  is  not  In  session  because  of  an  adjourn- 
ment of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day  cer- 
tain or  sine  die. 

(c)  Amendments  to  such  Charter  which 
are  approved  in  a  referendum  shall  take  ef- 
fect In  the  manner  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
for  such  Charter. 

DissoLtrriON  of  charter  board 

Sec.  8.  The  Charter  Board  shall  cease  to 
exist  seven  months  after  the  approval  of  the 
proposition  submitted  to  referendvun  under 
section  3.  unless  the  Board  proposes  a  char- 
ter under  section  5,  In  which  case  the  Board 
shall  cease  to  exist  on  the  day  after  the  day 
on  which  a  referendum  is  conducted  under 
section  6. 

definitions 

Sec  9.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Charter  Board"  means  the 
District  of  Columbia  Charter  Board  estab- 
lished by  section  4  of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  term  "District  of  Columbia  Elec- 
tion Law"  means  the  Act  of  August  12,  1955 
I  DC.  Code.  sec.  1-1101  et  seq.) ; 

(3)  the  term  "Board  of  Elections"  means 
the  Board  of  Elections  for  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and 

(4)  the  term  "qualified  elector"  has  the 
same  meaning  as  It  has  In  section  2(2)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Law  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  1-1102(2)). 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  take  the  5  minutes  because  I 
am  sure  each  of  us  is  interested  in  get- 
ting back  to  our  oflfice  tonight.  I  would 
just  simply  say  this:  I  would  appreciate 
the  serious  consideration  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  on  this  substitute 
amendment  which  will  appear  in  the 
Record  in  the  morning.  The  bill  is 
available  in  the  back  of  the  Chamber. 
The  substitute  that  I  have  introduced  is 
the  original  bill  which  I  put  in  in  July. 
I  would  appreciate  my  colleagues  re- 
searching and  reading  that  bill.  It  can 
be  read  within  10  minutes'  time. 

I  would  challenge  anyone  to  show  me 
where  in  any  way  it  departs  from  the 
normal  procedure  that  your  own  home- 
town would  follow  to  secure  its  original 
charter  or  to  secure  a  new  charter.  It  is 
very  simple.  It  is  straightforward.  It 
is  to  the  point. 

The  question  was  raised  a  little  while 
ago  by  one  of  my  good  friends  and  col- 
leagues that  we  as  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress do  not  have  time  to  spend  on  the 
affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
is  why  I  believe  even  more  strongly  in  my 
approach.  Here  among  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  we  have  the  talent  to  do  it, 
but  we  do  not  have  the  time  to  spend 
and  to  analyze  the  problems  and  to  write 
the  type  and  kind  of  charter  that  is  best 
for  the  city  of  Washington. 

This  proposal  that  I  have  offered  will 
enable  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  a  thoroughly  democratic  fash- 
Ion  to  elect  15  of  their  own  fellow  citi- 
zens to  sit  down  and  spend  7  months  to 
study  this  matter. 

It  further  authorizes  them  to  employ 
talent. 

We  provide  up  to  $300,000  for  them 
to  get  the  finest  help  to  draw  up  the  kind 
^d  type  of  government  best  suited  to 
meet  the  peciUiar  problems  of  this  city 
and  then  ta/siSbmit  it  back  to  their  elec- 


torate for  their  vote  up  or  down.  If  the 
electorate  of  the  city  of  Washington  ap- 
proves it,  then  it  comes  here  for  the 
Congress  to  take  a  look  at  it  from  a  con- 
stitutional standpoint  and  we  have  90 
days  to  act.  If  we  do  nothing,  it  auto- 
matically becomes  law.  If  we  approve  it, 
it  becomes  the  law.  Or,  of  course,  either 
House  can  pass  a  dissenting  resolution  if 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Congress  it  is  not 
in  line  with  the  best  interests  either  of 
the  Federal  Cjrovenmient  or  of  the  city  of 
Washington. 

This  in  essence  sums  up  my  proposal. 
As  I  say  I  challenge  anyone  in  this  House 
of  Representatives  to  tell  me  wherein 
their  city  and  their  own  people  and  resi- 
dents of  their  own  districts  do  any  dif- 
ferently when  your  city  or  your  home- 
town seeks  either  an  original  charter  or 
a  new  charter. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  gentleman 
from  California  has  suggested  that  all  of 
us  read  the  bill  when  it  is  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  know  out  of  the  gentleman's 
characteristic  modesty,  he  would  not  sug- 
gest this,  but  I  would  suggest  also  that 
all  of  our  colleagues  read  the  splendid 
testimony  that  the  gentleman  gave  dur- 
ing 2  days  in  his  appearance  before  the 
subcommittee  when  we  were  conducting 
hearings.  I  think  it  would  be  very  inter- 
esting and  very  helpful. 

Mr.  SISK.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr.  Albert, 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Keogh, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee  having  had 
imder  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  4644) 
to  provide  an  elected  mayor,  city  council, 
and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vii-ginla.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight 
Thursday  night  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE      SOVIET      AND      COMMUNIST 
BLOC  DEFAMATION   CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  and  include  therewith  a  pa- 
per entitled  "The  Soviet  and  Communist 
Bloc  Defamation  Campaign." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major 
program  to  defame  and  discredit  U.S. 
departments  and  agencies  having  re- 
sponsibilities for  national  security  has 


been  conducted  by  the  Soviet  and  Com- 
munist bloc  since  1948.  How  it  operates 
is  explained  in  a  paper,  "The  Soviet 
and  Communist  Bloc  Defamation  Cam- 
paign," which  I  submit  for  printing  in  the 
Record.  Main  targets  are  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation. 
The  paper  follows: 

The    Soviet   and    Communist   Bloc 
Defamation   Campaign 

synopsis 

1.  The  Soviet  and  Communist  bloc  effort 
to  defame  and  discredit  U.S.  departments 
and  agencies  that  have  major  responsibilities 
for  national  security  has  been  underway 
since  1948.  A  major  program  Is  aimed  at  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  has  grown 
markedly  in  quantity  and  Intensity  since 
the  establishment  of  the  KGB  Department 
of  Disinformation  in  1959.  This  program 
now  produces  between  350  and  400  deroga- 
tory items  annually.  Communist  press  and 
radio  attacks  against  the  Agency  reveal  an 
Increased  sophistication  in  recent  years.  In 
addition,  many  Communist-Inspired  bookB 
and  pamphlets  which  attack  the  existence, 
purposes,  and  status  of  CIA,  and  reflect  a 
substantial  budget  for  this  activity,  have 
appeared  throughout  southeast  Asia,  Africa, 
and  the  Near  East. 

2.  CIA,  in  its  intelligence  role,  Is  feared  by 
the  Soviets  for  Its  responsibility  and  ability 
to  penetrate  and  unmask  Communist  con- 
spiracies against  democratic  institutions. 
By  striking  at  CIA,  the  attack  also  centers 
on  the  Intelligence  community  with  par-  ' 
ticular  thrust  against  the  FBI  and  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  The  objective  of  the  overall 
program  is  to  achieve  the  destruction,  break- 
up, and  neutralization  of  CIA.  A  basic  re- 
quirement of  Soviet  policy  and  a  major  ob- 
jective of  the  Soviet  Intelligence  services  la 
the  destruction  of  effective  security  collab- 
oration among  the  non-Communist  coun- 
tries In  order  to  carry  out  Soviet  long-term 
strategic  plans  for  subversion,  political  up- 
heavals, popular  fronts,  and  the  eventual 
political  isolation  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Defamation  and  forgery  operations  are 
conceived,  directed,  and  perpetrated  by  a 
single  organization  located  outside  the  target 
areas  which  makes  use  of  local  Communist 
or  pro-Communist  propagandists  and  of  co- 
operating Communist  bloc  intelligence  and 
security  services.  Although  such  undertak- 
ings are  the  products  of  the  disinformation 
department  of  the  KGB,  known  as  depart- 
ment D.  which  is  headed  by  Gen.  Ivan  Ivano- 
vlch  Agayants,  they  are  reviewed  and  passed 
on  by  the  Soviet  leadership.  The  operations 
of  the  Soviet  Disinformation  Department 
have  been  successful  thus  far  in  stimulating 
a  wide  replay  in  Africa,  southeast  Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  and  even  in  the  United  States. 
CIA  win  continue  to  be  the  prime  target  of 
Soviet  disinformation  and  defamation  op- 
erations. 

SOVIET    AND    COMMUmST    DISINTORMATION 

4.  It  is  an  established  Soviet  principle — 
now  embraced  by  all  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist bloc — that  a  large  percentage  of  subver- 
sive activity  be  devoted  to  the  planning  and 
conduct  of  disinformation  (dezinfonnatslya) 
operations  which  mold,  divide,  and  mislead 
other  governments  or  leaders,  and  cause  them 
to  adopt  policies  and  undertakings  which  are 
ultimately  advantageous  only  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviet  leadership  has  charged 
the  Soviet  State  Security  Service,  the  KGB, 
to  place  very  great  emphasis,  both  organiza- 
tionally and  operationally,  on  disinformation 
activity.  Communist  bloc  services.  In  ttirn, 
are  playing  their  part  In  this  work. 

5.  What  are  disinformation  operations? 
"Dezlnformatslya,"  In  Soviet  terminology.  Is 
false,  Incomplete,  or  misleading  information 
that  Is  passed,  fed,  or  confirmed  to  a  targetted 
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Individual,  group,  or  country.  "Propaganda.' 
as  It  Is  defined  by  free  world  students,  may  be 
^  used  as  a  support  element  of  dezinformatslya, 
but  propaganda  per  se  Ixcl^s  the  precision 
and  bite  of  disinformation. 

6.  Soviet  disinformation  activity  Is  planned 
and  directed  by  a  specialized  department  of 
the  Soviet  State  Security  Service.  This 
KGB  department,  which  was  created  to  In- 
tensify Soviet  disinformation  activity,  is 
headed  by  Gen.  Ivr.n  Ivanovlch  Agayants.  ii 

•  senior,  professional  Intelligence  officer  with 
long  experience  and  well-developed  agent  and 
political  contacts  In  Western  Europe,  espe- 
cially in  Prance,  where  he  served  under  the 
name  Ivan  Ivanovlch  Avalov.  At  one  time 
in  France  he  controlled  the  French  spy 
Georges  Pas-ques  who  was  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment  on  July  7.  1964. 

7.  The  assignment  of  Agayants  to  take 
over  the  disinformation  tark  Indicates  the 
high  priority  that  the  then  Chairman  of  the 
Presldiiun.  Nlklta  Khrushchev,  gave  to  the 
campaign  agaii  st  American  leadership  and 
activity.  Chairman  Kosygin  and  First  Secre- 
tary Brezhnev  h  ive  made  no  changes  in  that 
program.  Department  D  Is  still  directly  tied 
into  the  Presidium  In  the  planning  of  its 
work.' 

8.  Af.'ayants'  department  Is  staffed  by  an 
estimated  40  to  50  geographical  and 
functional  specialists  In  Morcow  alone:  it 
avails  Itself  directly  and  peremptorily  of  the 
worldwldf  resources,  manpower  and  opera- 
tions, of  the  Soviet  security  apparat'.is.  The 
purposes,  broadly  stated,  of  the  disinforma- 
tion department  are  to: 

(a)  Destrf  y  the  confidence  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  public  In  U.S.  personnel 
and  agencies  engaged  in  antl-Communist 
and  cold  wai  activity. 

(b)  Undermine  American  prestige  and 
democratic  Institutions  ar^d  denigrate 
American  leadership  with  NATO  governments 
and  other  non-Communist  countries,  there- 
by contributing  directly  to  the  breakup  of 
the  NATO  alliance. 

(c)  Sow  distrust  and  create  grounds  for 
subversion    and   revolt   against    the    United 

-   States  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  among 
the  new  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

These  purposes  and  objectives,  it  must  be 
emphasized,  have  been  established  by  the 
highest  elements  of  party  and  government 
In  the  Soviet  Union. 

9.  Personal  experiences  with  this  program 
have  been  described  by  ofScers  who  have  left 
the  Soviet  system  and  are  now  In  the  United 
States.  One  of  these — Alexander  Kazna- 
cheev,  who  served  In  Burma  as  an  informa- 
tion ofiQcer — described  the  program  and  the 
process  in  a  recent  personal  memoir: 

"Articles  w^ere  originated  In  KGB  head- 
quarters in  Moscow — for  example,  about  al- 
leged American  support  of  the  Indonesian 
rebels,  frequent  American  violations  of  Cam- 
bodia's sovereignty,  subversive  activity  of 
Japan  In  the  region,  etc.  The  articles  were 
received  from  Moscow  on  microfilm  and  re- 
produced as  enlarged  photo-copies  at  the 
Embassy,  It  was  my  Job  to  translate  them 
Into  English.  Some  other  members  of 
Vozny's  *  group  would  then  arrange  through 
local  agents  for  the  articles  to  be  placed  in 
one  of  the  Burmese  newspapers,  usua.Uy  pro- 
Communlst-oriented.  The  newspaper  would 
translate    tiie    article    Into    Burmese,    make 


•  It  will  be  recalled  that  Khrushchev,  dur- 
ing his  U.S.  visit  In  September  1959,  engaged 
in  more  than  one  discussion  at  the  White 
House  and  during  his  tour  designed  to  de- 
stroy confidence  In  American  Intelligence. 
His  statements  and  remarks  made  during  In- 
terviews. It  is  known,  were  prepared  in  ad- 
vance In  consultation  with  the  department 
of  disinformation. 

'Ivan  Mlkhallovlch  Vozny.  a  KGB  officer, 
was  head  of  the  political  Intelligence  section 
at  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Rangoon,  Burma. 


slight  changes  In  style,  and  sign  it  from  'Our 
special  correspondent  in  Singapore,"  for  in- 
stance. Upon  publication  cf  such  an  article, 
the  Illegitimate  creation  of  Soviet  intelli- 
gence receives  an  appearance  of  legitimacy 
and  becomes  a  sort  of  document. 

"But  the  work  was  not  yet  finished.  I 
then  took  the  published  article  and  checked 
It  against  the  original  Russian  text.  I  noted 
all  the  changes  and  variations  made  by  the 
newspaper,  and  wrote  down  in  Russian  the 
final  version  of  the  article.  This  final  ver- 
sion was  then  immediately  sent  back  to 
Moscow,  this  time  through  Tass  channels. 
The  last  stage  of  this  grandiose  forgery 
•vviis  under  the  special  care  of  the  Soviet 
Information  Bureau.  Tass,  Radio-Moscow, 
liie  Soviet  press,  and  Soviet  diplomatic  rep- 
r-:;&eiitatlves  abroad.  It  is  their  duty  to  see 
that  tiie  material  is  republished  and  distrib- 
uted in  all  coimtrles  of  the  region  as  if  they 
were  g'. nuine  doc'.ments  which  had  ap- 
peared In  the  Burmese  press." ' 

10.  Although  the  KGB  is  able  to  fabricate 
i.i  M'jscow  whatever  material  is  needed  for 
its  disinformation  operations,  it  has  been 
naaking  more  and  more  use  ol  material  pub- 
l.shed  in  the  We-t.  hon\e  of  which  had  been 
pianted  there  by  earlier  disinformation  ac- 
tivities. An  ex  imination  of  the  books  and 
firtlcles  cited  in  any  of  the  anti-CIA  pam- 
phlets revenls  extensive  use  of  Western  source 
material,  often  taken  out  of  context.  The 
most  recerit  Soviet  articles  on  the  Agency 
are  e.xclusively  "documented"  from  Western 
hoo.ks.  articles,  and  :iewsp.'.pers. 

11.  In  the  58  pages  of  "CIA  Over  Asia." 
a  shmderous  booklet  published  In  Kanpur, 
India.  In  1962.  for  e:<ample.  American  news- 
papers and  magazines  are  cited  II  times, 
pericxllcals  of  other  Western  or  neutral  coun- 
tries 15  times.  The  fact  that  some  refer- 
ences are  made  to  Communist  organs  is  ob- 
scured by  repeated  citations  from  reputable 
American  publications. 

12.  A  study  of  Soviet  disinformation  shows 
that  the  Soviet^!  are  engpged  In  an  Impressive 
research  project  to  collect  and  process  Infor- 
mation and  speculation  about  American  In- 
tellls;ence  and  security  services  that  appears 
in  Western  publications  and  newspapers. 
This  study  also  has  confirmed  the  deep  In- 
terest of  the  Soviet  services  In  the  develop- 
ment and  milking  of  Western  Journalists. 
Americans  fizure  prominently  among  these. 

13.  Tlie  measure  and  depth  of  department 
D's  activity  against  the  CIA  may  be  Judged 
from  a  single  episode.  A  booklet  attacking 
the  former  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
Mr.  Allen  W,  Dulles,  entitled  "A  Study  of  a 
M;\ster  Spy"  (Allen  Dulles),  was  printed  and 
distributed  in  London  during  1961.  and  has 
since  been  reprinted.  The  ostensible  author 
was  a  prominent  maverick  Labor  Member  of 
Parliament,  one  Bob  Edwards,  who  was  sup- 
posedly assisted  in  the  effort  by  a  British 
Journalist.  It. Is  now  known  that  the  man- 
uscript was  researched  In  Moscow  by  a 
senior  KGB  dL'slnformatlon  officer.  Col.  Vas- 
slly  Sltnlkov.  and  then  served  up  for  ftn.-'l 
polish  and  printing  In  the  United  Kingdom. 
Mr.  Dulles  himself  discussed  this  episode  on 
a  TV  rourdtable  on  March  29,  1964: 

"Mr.  Hanson  BALDw^N.  Well,  that  brings 
up.  too.  doesn't  it.  the  question  of  disinfor- 
mation? What  kind  of  disinformation  Is 
being  distributed  by  the  Soviets  today?  Can 
you  explain  this.  Allen? 

"Mr.  DULLES.  Well.  I  have  here  right  In 
my  hand — 

"Mr.  BALDw.^N.  And  what  Is  disinforma- 
tion. an>"way? 

"Mr.  Dulles.  Well,  this  Is  It.  Here's  'A 
Study  of  a  Master  Spy."  Here's  a  booklet  that 
was  wTltten  about  me.  Now.  It  bears  on  the 
outside  here,  you  see,  'A  Study  of  a  Master 
Spy.'  I  won't  give  you  the  names  of  the 
authors,  but  one  of  them  Is  a  member  of  the 


legislature  of  a  very  great,  friendly  country 
But  the  real  author  of  this — I  am  the  master 
spy — I  have  found  out  recently  after  certair. 
research  has  been  done,  that  the  real  autho- 
of  this  i>amphlet  Is  a  Colonel  Sltnlkov 
whom  I  believe  you  know,  or  know  of.  He  .i 
the  real  author. 

"Mr.  Deryabin.'  Sltnlkov?  I  used  to  work 
with  Sltnlkov  In  Vienna  when  he  was  deputy 
chief  of  the  Soviet  spy  force,  and  he  was  the 
chief  of  an  American  desk,  I  mean,  working 
against  American.^.  He  was  trained  as  an  in- 
telligence officer.  One  time  he  was  a  spy 
chief  in  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  another  time  he 
was  in  Vienna.  To  my  knowledge  last  tixe 
he  was  In  Bonn  as  a  counselor  to  the  Em- 
bassy, but  I  mentioned  him  in  my  book  anc 
In  the  articles  in  Life  In  1959.  and  It  is  rr.x 
belief  that  he  is  at  home  now. 

"Mr.  Duli-es.  He  has  a  whole  dossier  on  me. 
I've  read  some  things  there  about  myseir 
that  even  I  didn't  know." 

CONTINUING  ATTACK  ON  THE  ECI 

14.  The  resignation  of  Mr.  Allen  Dulles  ar.a 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  John  McCone  neces- 
sitated a  shift  in  the  Communist  attack  o:. 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence.  The 
Soviet  propaganda  transition  from  one  D:- 
rector  of  Central  Intelligence  to  another  Wr.s 
accomplished  by  June  1963  with  the  publica- 
tion of  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "Spy  No.  1. '  1$. 
sued  by  the  State  Publishing  House  of  Po- 
litical Literature  in  Moscow  (June  1963).  t.he 
substance  of  the  book  is  summarized  on  the 
title  page: 

"John  Alex  McCone  is  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  of  the  Uniteo 
States.  Behind  the  exterior  of  a  respectable 
gentleman  is  hidden  the  seasoned  spy.  the 
organizer  of  dirty  political  intrigues  and 
criminal  conspiracies. 

"This  pamphlet  tells  of  the  past  of  the 
chief  of  American  intelligence,  of  the  meth- 
ods by  v/hlch  he  amassed  his  millions  anc 
became  the  servant  of  the  uncrowned  kings 
of  America,  the  Rockefellers,  and  of  the  ic- 
fluence  which  McCone  exerts  on  the  policie? 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  particularly  in  the 
Cuban  affair." 

15.  In  November  1964,  the  Soviet  news- 
paper Komsomol 'skay a  Pravda  published  ?. 
further  attack  on  Mr.  McCone  entitled,  "The 
Spy  With  the  Slide  Rule."  Referring  to  M: 
McCone's  activities  as  Director  of  CIA.  the 
article  added,  "Under  the  leadership  of  Mc- 
Cone. the  CIA  was  transformed  from  ju.st  ar. 
invisible  government  to  a  government  of  US 
oil  monopolies,  mainly  Standard  Oil  and  its 
owners,  the  Rockefeller  group.  All  of  the 
military  adventures  in  Lebanon,  In  southeai: 
Asia,  Aden,  and  Brazil,  were  carried  out  ^•itl 
the  participation  of  emissaries  of  the  im.- 
with  the  slide  rule." 

16.  On  December  8,  1964,  Moscow  domestic 
radio  stated:  "The  American  newspaper  Ne'? 
York  Herald  Tribune  had  reported  that: 

"U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency  boes 
John  McCone  has  secretly  approached  Presi- 
dent Johnson  with  a  resignation  re- 
quest •  •  •  the  American  press  prefers  fcr 
the  moment  not  to  speak  about  the  actui 
reason  for  McCone's  resignation.  The  reasoi 
for  it  consists.  In  the  first  Instance,  In  the 
serious  collapse  of  American  foreign  policy 
which,  to  a  considerable  degree,  Is  formulatec 
on  the  data  provided  by  the  CIA.  Basing 
Its  activity  on  defense  of  the  Interests  c: 
the  largest  monopolistic  groups  based  or 
the  Ideology  of  antlcommunism  and  mili- 
tarism, the  CIA  is  proving  incapable  of  a 
more  or  less  objective  correct  appraisal  c' 
the  balance  of  power  In  the  world  aren^ 
•   •   •  The     American     Journalists.     Davlc 


*  Alexander  Kaznacheev,   'Inside  a   Soviet 
Embassy"  (New  York,  1962) ,  pp.  12-173. 


*  Peter  Deryabin  Is  a  former  KGB  office: 
now  In  the  United  States.  His  persona: 
memoir.  "The  Secret  World"  (New  Tort 
1959)  is  probably  the  most  authorltatl^^ 
public  account  of  KGB  organization  ace 
activity. 
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White  [sic]  and  Thomas  Ross,  drawing  at- 
•^ntlon  to  the  subversive  activity  of  the 
CIA.  just  call  It  'The  Invisible  Govern- 
ment'.' •  •  •  There  Is  a  basis  to  suspect. 
White  and  Ross  write,  that  frequently  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  as  made 
public  in  the  speeches  of  the  State  officlaLs, 
acts  In  one  direction,  while  secretly,  through 
The  Invisible  Government,"  it  acts  In  the  op- 
posite direction." 

17.  President  Johnson's  appointment  of 
Kdm.  William  F.  Raborn  on  April  11,  1965 
gave  the  Soviet  press  another  opportunity 
to  review  and  renew  its  attack  on  the  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence.  Moscow  domes- 
tic radio  announced  the  next  day  that  the 
appointment  signified  "the  further  strength- 
ening of  cooperation  between  the  espionage 
apparatus  and  the  military  and  military 
Industrial  monopolies." 

18.  An  editorial  published  on  April  14, 
1365  In  the  Tanzanian  newspaper,  the  Na- 
tionalist, which  was  replayed  by  the  New 
China  News  Agency,  claimed  that  Admiral 
Raborn's  appointment  Implied  an  "attempt 
:j  save  the  face  of  the  United  States  over 
accusations  of  Interference  In  the  Internal 
.iSairs  of  newly  Independent  states  In  par- 
ticular." 

19  Krasnaya  Zvezda  in  Moscow  asserted 
.\pril  18.  1965)  that  the  departure  of  Mr. 
McCone  and  General  Marshall  S.  Carter  was 
connected  with  new  fallvu-es  in  assessing 
t!;ose  forces  against  which  American  Im- 
perialism In  aiming  Its  aggressive  blows." 
The  article  concluded,  "The  American  Im- 
P'?rialists  probably  assume  that  Raborn  will 
he  a  more  successful  accomplice  for  them  In 
rl-.e  struggle  against  the  peoples  of  the  soclal- 
i3t  countries  and  other  freedom-loving 
peoples.  These  hopes  are  hardly  Justified, 
however,  since  in  our  era  the  course  of  his- 
torical events  is  not  being  determined  by  the 
P.iborns  and  not  even  by  their  Wall  Street 
bosses." 

20.  On  June  5.  1965,  the  Greek  Communist 
newspaper  Avghl,  in  an  article  entitled, 
'U.S.  Master  Spy,  William  Raborn,"  alleged 
that  the  appointment  of  Admiral  Raborn  was 
Intended  "to  lessen  the  enmity  between  the 
CIA  and  the  Defense  Department  Intelli- 
gence Service."  The  article  continued,  "The 
nuin  reason  is  the  fact  that  the  key  posts 
:n  the  American  administration  are  now 
being  taken  over  by  representatives  of  the 

op  and  overt  forms  of  monopolist  capital. 
the  npost  reactionary  force  that  leans 
toAardxdangerous  adventurism.  At  least 
that  Is  what  the  events  In  Indochina,  Domin- 
;:an  Republic,  Congo,  and  elsewhere  show." 

THE    COMMUNIST    CHARGES    AGAINST    CIA 

21.  The  themes  exploited  by  the  campaign 
■y.  the  Communist  bloc  against  CIA,  its  Di- 
rector, and  its  operations  have  remained 
generally  the  same  slAe  the  beginning  of 
the  attack.  Nevertheless.  sla:its  and  replays 
have  been  constantly  adjusted  to  changing 
"*orld  and  regional  political  developments 
ind  to  the  vulnerabilities  of  target  audiences 
''■'•d  individuals,  particularly  In  the  newly 
e^.erging  areas.  The  basic  anti-CIA  themes 
^n  use  as  of  midsummer  1965  are: 

a)  CIA  is  an  Instrument  of  American 
^periallsm.  It  Is  racist,  and  a  direct  threat 
to  national  liberation  movements. 

b)  In  Its  work  against  national  libera- 
tion movements,  CIA  engages  in  espionage, 
economic  and  political  subversion,  sabotage, 
assassination  and  terrorism;  It  trains  and 
supports  counter-revolutionary  forces. 

ci  CIA  is  an  Instrtiment  of  American  ag- 
?ression  and  gathers  Intelligence  for  aggres- 
»''e  plans  against  peace-loving  socialist 
states.  Diplomats,  tourists,  and  scientists 
^re  used  by  CIA  for  these  purposes. 
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(d)  CIA  dominates  and  generates  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 

(e)  CIA  engages  In  psychological  warfare, 
utilizing  falsehoods  to  undermine  the  Inter- 
national authority  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

(f)  CIA  Is  fighting  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  U.S.A.  and  the  Communist  and 
Worker  Parties  of  other  capitalist  countries, 

(g)  CIA  spies  on  the  allies  of  the  United 
States  and  overthrows  its  henchmen  who  are 
unable  to  suppress  national  liberation  move- 
ments. 

22.  The  increasing  weight  of  the  attack  on 
CIA  becomes  evident  when  an  examination 
is  made  of  the  periodicals  International  Af- 
fairs. New  Times,  and  Kommunlst.  all  three 
of  which  are  Issued  In  Moscow,  the  first  two 
in  English  and  other  languages.  Interna- 
tional Affairs  carried  one  major  article  on 
American  intelligence  In  1960  and  another 
in  1962.  Since  March  1964,  there  have  been 
five  articles  devoted  to  that  theme.  These 
articles  have  alleged  in  general  that  Intelli- 
gence controls  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  big 
business  controls  Intelligence.''  The  New 
Times  published  one  article  on  CIA  in  1961. 
and  one  in  1963. 

Three  articles  concerning  CIA  were  pub- 
lished by  this  multilingual  magazine  during 
1964."  In  May  1965,  Kommunlst  published 
an  article  with  the  title,  "The  American  In- 
telligence Service  Is  a  Weapon  of  Adven- 
turism and  Provocation." 

23.  The  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy was  the  subject  of  a  book  by  Joachim 
Joesten  entitled.  "Oswald — Assassin  or  Fall 
Guy?"  (1964)  published  by  MarzanI  and 
Munsell  Publishers,  Inc.  of  New  York.  In 
which  Joesten  states  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion In  his  mind  that  Oswald  was  a  minor 
CIA  agent.  MarzanI,  a  known  Communist, 
was  coauthor  of  a  pamphlet,  "Cuba  Vs. 
CIA,"  published  in  1961.  Joesten  is  revealed 
In  a  German  Security  Police  memorandum, 
dated  November  8,  1937,  to  have  been  an 
active  member  of  the  German  Commimlst 
Party  (KPD)  since  May  12,  1932;  he  was  is- 
sued Communist  Party  membership  card 
(Mltgliedsbuch)  No.  532315. 

24.  A  primary  aim  of  Soviet  disinformation 
Is  to  sow  distrust  among  the  Western  allies 
by  discrediting  the  policies  and  motives  of 
the  United  States  and  American  methods  of 
Implemeting  those  policies.  Considerable 
attention  Is  devoted  to  creating  apprehen- 
sion, uncertainty,  and  antagonism  toward 
the  United  States  among  the  uncommitted 
and  underdeveloped  nations.  Thus,  the  So- 
viets reiterate  the  longstanding  Communist 
charge  that  the  United  States  Is  Imperialistic 
and  seeks  world  domination.  They  con- 
tinually emphasize  the  theme  that  CI.A  is  a 
major  Instrument  In  the  execution  of  Amer- 
ican policy.  Two  pamphlets,  'CIA  Over 
Asia"  (Kanpur.  1962)  and  "America's  Unde- 
clared War"  (Bombay.  1963 » ,  are  dedicated  to 
this  theme, 

25.  An  example  of  the  use  of  the  daily 
press  and  radio  to  mount  this  line  of  attack 
occurred  2  years  ago  in  Ghana.  Sufficient 
time  has  now  passed  to  permit  an  evaluation 
of  the  episode.  In  late  February  and  March 
1963,  CIA  was  subjected  to  an  attack  in  the 
Ghana  press  and  raHio  which  attempted  to 
tie  the  Agency  to  the  death  of  Premier  Qas- 


'  Reference  is  to  the  book  by  David  Wise 
^'•i  Thomas  B.  Ross,  "The  Invisible  Gov- 
ernment." New  York.  Random  House.  1964. 


«  The  articles  were  entitled  "Imperialist  In- 
telligence and  Foreign  Policy"  (March  1964), 
"CIA  Intrigues  In  Latin  America"  (June 
1964),  "An  Imperialist  Spy  Consortium" 
(September  1964).  "U.S.  Intelligence  and 
Foreign  Policy"  (October  1964),  "U.S.  Intel- 
ligence and  the  Monopolies"  (January  1965) . 
There  were  short  references  to  CIA  in  articles 
dealing  with  other  topics  in  its  issues  of  July 
and  August  1965. 

""American  Cassandra"  (Jan.  22.  1964). 
"Soviet  Gold"  and  "The  Espionage  Jungle' 
(Aug.  12,  1964) .  There  have  been  two  pieces 
on  CIA  In  the  magazine  to  date  In  1965. 


Sim  of  Iraq.  This  campaign  was  allegedly 
based  on  an  article  in  the  French  paper 
L'Express  which  asserted  that  CIA  was  the 
"author  of  the  Iraq  murder."  An  article  in 
the  Ghana  Evening  News  for  February  28, 
1963  was  headlined  "Neo-Coloniallst  Terror 
In  Iraq  Menacing  Threat  Against  Africa." 
On  May  15,  1965,  the  Spark,  a  weekly  Ghan- 
lan  newspaper,  carried  a  front  page  story 
with  the  headline  "The  Secret  War  of  CIA: 
The  Killer  at  Your  Door."  According  to  the 
article.  "This  murderous  game,  which  goes 
by  the  Innocent-sounding  name  of  'intelli- 
gence', has  Its  Western-World  nerve-center 
In  America's  Central  Intelllgency  Agency, 
known  briefly  as  CIA."  Included  In  the  arti- 
cle were  eight  Illustrations  of  "spy  equip- 
ment." Four  of  these  Illustrations  had  ear- 
lier appeared  in  West  Berlin — The  Facts,  an 
antl-CIA  tract  that  was  published  In  Moscow 
In  1962. 

26.  A  major  theme  developed  principally 
in  the  uncommitted  areas  during  the  past  12 
to  18  months  has  been  the  alleged  interfer- 
ence of  the  United  States,  and  especially 
CIA,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries. Three  recent  pamphlets.  "American 
Intelligence — This  Is  Your  Enemy"  (Cairo, 
April  1964).  "The  Truth  About  Komla  Gbed- 
emah"  (Ghana,  October  1964),  and  "Opera- 
tion Boa  Constrictor"  (Colombo,  1964)  de- 
velop the  Idea  that  through  Its  Intelligence 
and  aid  agencies,  the  United  States  Is  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy  to  dominate  the  Mid- 
dle East,  Africa,  and  Asia.  The  conspiracy 
allegedly  takes  the  form  of  active  efforts  to 
overthrow  anti-American  governments  and 
to  gain  economic  control  of  these  areas 
through  foreign  aid  and  economic  exploita- 
tion. 

SOVIXT    rORGERIES 

27.  One  of  the  preferred  Instruments  uti- 
lized by  the  Soviets  to  disseminate  disinfor- 
mation Is  the  forged  document.  Detailed 
testimony  on  32  U.S.  forgeries  attributable 
to  the  Communist  bloc  was  given  by  Mr. 
Richard  Helms  of  CIA  on  June  2,  1961,  before 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Potirteen  new  instances  of  forged  U.S.  official 
documents  have  come  under  scrutiny  by  the 
end  of  July  1965.  Some  of  the  more  recent 
examples  are  still  being  studied.  Although 
CIA  has  not  been  omitted  from  some  of 
these  spurious  documents,  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  such  forgeries  has  been  to  discredit 
U.S.  policies  and  the  repersentatlves  of  other 
U.S.  agencies  overseas,  such  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  USIA.  the  Peace  Corps,  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and 
-American  political  leaders  generally. 

28.  The  Soviet  defamation  campaign,  what- 
ever may  be  its  targets,  has  but  one  objective. 
Defamation  of  CIA  Is  only  an  aspect  of  a 
coherent,  well-orchestrated  effort  to  deni- 
grate the  United  States  and  Its  policies  be- 
fore world  opinion.  Every  department  and 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  Is  a  potential 
target  of  the  disinformation  department 
when  such  attacks  will  serve  Soviet  Interests. 
Whatever  may  be  the  Immediate  subject  of 
any  single  Soviet  disinformation  operation — 
CIA.  the  State  Department,  the  Peace  Corps, 
or  USI.\ — the  ultimate  objective  Is  to  Isolate 
and  destroy  what  the  KGB  designates  as 
"Glavnl  Vrag"  ("Main  Enemy"),  the  United 
States. 


CONCERN  GROWS  FOR  DEPART- 
MENT OF  DEFENSE  LOAN  SHARK 
APATHY 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
.  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  I  addressed  this  body  con- 
cerning the  widespread  abusive  practices 
that  are  being  used  by  loan  sharks  and 
some  finance  companies  in  dealing  with 
servicemen. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  taken  some  action 
to  curtail  these  abuses,  which  is  com- 
mendable, but  the  action  is  far  too  little 
considering  that  these  loan  sharks  and 
sharp-practice  finance  companies  have 
been  operating  without  restraint  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  years. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  me  to 
know  that  veterans'  organizations 
throughout  this  country  are  also  con- 
cerned about  this  problem.  The  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  passed  a  reso- 
lution at  its  recent  convention  asking 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  take  all 
measures  to  stop  such  operators  in  gen- 
eral, and  Federal  Services  Finance  Corp. 
in  particular. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans have  also  expressed  their  acute 
interest  in  this  matter  and  have  written 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  inquiring  as 
to  the  positive  actions  which  have  been 
taken  to  curtail  the  operations  of  loan 
sharks.  I  am  including  a  copy  of  the 
letter  to  Secretary  McNamara  from  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans  national  com- 
mander. Martin  G.  Riley.  I  only  hope 
that  in  the  near  future  the  Defense  De- 
partment will  issue  regulations  that  are 
strong  enough  to  wipe  out  the  vicious 
loan  sharks  that  prey  on  our  servicemen. 

The  letter  follows : 

Catholic  War  Veterans, 
Was}iington.  D.C.,  September  27.  1963. 
Hon.  RoDERT  S.  McNam.^ra, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Secretary;  I  h.'ive  recently  re- 
viewed a  copy  of  the  Congressional  Record 
for  September  23,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  matter  on  page  24996  re- 
garding an  investigation  of  the  Federal 
Services  Finance  Corp.  I  have  also  re- 
viewed the  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Domestic  Finance  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
representatlves.  89th  Congress,  1st  session, 
part  I.  covering  hearings  Investigating  the 
Federal  Services  Finance  Corp.  on  June  9,  16, 
17.  18:  and  July  14.  1965. 

Tlie  Information  contained  In  these  hear- 
ings Is  appalling  and  I  am  amazed  that  such 
a  condition  is  tolerated  or  that  you  or  your 
subordinates  have  not  taken  steps  to  pre- 
vent practices  such  as  are  Indicated  in  these 
hearings,  by  this  or  any  other  company.  To 
me  one  of  the  primary  elements  of  command 
IS  protection  of  the  troops,  and  I  consider 
this  to  come  within  the  scope  of  protection 
of  the  troops. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  of  some  positive 
action  on  the  part  of  you  or  your  subordinate 
commanders  on  this  matter. 
Sincerelf  yours. 

Martin  O.  Rilet. 
National  Commander. 


LARRY   OBRIEN,   POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 

Mr.    ADAMS.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mi'.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
pleased  to  receive  information  that  Larry 
O'Brien  had  been  appointed  to  be  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States.  I 
have  known  Lany  O'Brien  for  many 
years,  both  before  and  after  my  entering 
Congress.  Larry  O'Brien  will  bring  to 
this  office  a  broad  background  and 
knowledge  of  the  United  States  and  its 
individual  cities,  and  I  am  very  pleased 
that  such  an  excellent  choice  has  been 
made. 

I  regret  that  he  will  be  leaving  the 
White  House  legislative  liaison  position 
because  we  shall  all  miss  his  personal 
contact  with  each  of  us.  We  do  hope, 
however,  that  we  will  be  able  to  continue 
seeing  and  working  with  Larry  in  his  new 
position. 

NATIONAL  4-H  CLUB  WEEK 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  myself, 
and  I  am  sure  for  every  Member  of  the 
Congress,  I  congratulate  the  2,200,000 
young  men  and  women  who  belong  to 
4-H  Clubs  during  this  national  4-H  Club 
Week.  Sharing  with  them  in  this  ob- 
servance will  be  parents,  leaders,  and 
4-H  friends  in  all  the  50  States  of  the 
American  Union  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  23  million  different  young 
people  have  participated  in  4-H  Club 
work  since  1914  when  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  authorized  the  Extension  Service 
which  helped  finance  and  promote  4-H 
Club  activity. 

It  is  proper  during  National  4-H  Club 
Week  that  we  recall  the  great  statesman- 
ship and  foresight  of  the  late  Congress- 
man A.  Francis  Lever,  of  South  Carolina, 
and  the  late  Senator  Hoke  Smith,  of 
Georgia,  for  sponsoring  legislation  which 
created  our  Extension  Service. 

Throughout  our  coimtry  this  week 
great  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  National 
4-H  Club  Week,  and  I  hope  a  large  num- 
ber of  young  people  will  be  influenced  to 
join  4-H  Clubs  and  that  more  men  and 
women  will  become  volunteer  4-H  lead- 
ers. Ladies  and  gentleman  of  the  House. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
these  outstanding  young  men  and  women 
come  from  rural  and  urban  communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  4-H  Clubs  have  the 
answer  to  increasing  crime,  juvenile  de- 
linquency, immorality,  and  disrespect  for 
law  and  order.  These  young  men  and 
women  are  a  dynamic  positive  force  in 
a  world  of  turmoil,  hatred,  and  war. 

The  4-H  emblem  adopted  in  1927  is 
the  four-leaf  clover  with  a  letter  "H"  on 
each  leaf.  Each  leaf  stands  for  head, 
heart,  hands,  and  health.  The  4-H  Club 
colors  are  green  and  white.  The  white 
backgroimd  on  the  4-H  flag  sjTnbolizes 


purity;  the  green  of  the  emblem  repre- 
sents  nature's  most  common  color,  and 
is  also  symbolic  of  youth,  life."  and 
growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  4-H  pledge  is: 

I  pledge — 
My  Head  to  clearer  thinking. 
My  Heart  to  greater  loyalty. 
My  Hands  to  larger  service. 
My  Health  to  better  living,  for  my  club,  mx 

community,  and  my  country. 

I  salute  and  commend  our  4-H  Club 
young  men  and  women  during  National 
4-H  Club  Week  and  wish  for  them  the 
very  best  always. 


UNITED  STATES-CANADIAN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemar, 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  a  group  of  Republican  House 
Members  initiated  a  study  of  United 
States-Canadian  relations.  We  were 
very  fortunate  in  having  Dr.  Douglas 
Bailey,  a  former  research  fellow  at 
Harvard  School  of  International  Rela- 
tions,  direct  the  staff  work  on  this  proj- 
ect; to  him  goes  a  major  share  of  the 
credit  for  this  endeavor. 

We  have  published  a  report  with  a 
number  of  recommendations  which  we 
believe  are  worthy  of  consideration,  to- 
ward the  end  of  improving  relatiom 
between  the  two  great  nations. 

It  is  our  hope  that  a  large  numbe:  of 
Members  will  take  the  time  to  peruse  this 
report  carefully. 

The  report  follows: 

United  States  -Canadian  Relations 

On  June  23.  1965.  the  Honorable  Livingston 
T.  Merchant,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Canada,  and  the  Honorable  A.  D.  P.  Heeney. 
former  Canadian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  and  present  Chairman  of  the  Ca- 
nadian section  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission,  issued  their  report  on  "Canada 
and  the  United  States — Principles  for  Part- 
nership." As  an  effort  to  calm  tensions  in 
an  increasingly  troubled  relationship  and  as 
an  e.Tort  to  lay  a  broad  foundation  on  which 
to  build  that  relationship  anew,  the  Mer- 
chant-Heeney  report  is  a  skillfully  written 
document  prepared  by  two  masters  of  tte 
diplomatic  art.  We  hope  that  the  two  na- 
tions can  now  proceed  to  consider  in  deptt 
the  many  real  and  practical  Issues  which 
confront  them. 

This  study  has  been  designed  to  help  th« 
U.S.  Government  In  Its  efforts  to  give  sub- 
stance to  the  principles  defined  in  the 
Merchant-Heeney  report.  It  is  neither  an 
exhavistive  review  of  all  United  States- 
Canadian  affairs  nor  a  definitive  examination 
of  any  single  problem  confronted  by  the  two 
countries,  but  It  does  offer  a  broad  numbe: 
of  specific  suggestions   for  U.S.   policy. 

At  the  outset,  we  admit  to  a  perspecllve 
on  United  States-Canadian  relations  which 
differs  in  degree  from  that  embraced  in  the 
Merchant-Heeney  report.  We.  too,  in  thel' 
words,  "are  convinced  that  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  relationship  between  our  twc 
countries  Is  such  as  to  require,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  both,  something  more  than  the 
normal  arrangement  for  the  conduct  of  thet 
affairs  with  one  another."    But  we  are  con- 


vinced further  that  the  nature  and  extent 
of  that  relationship  requires,  in  the  interest 
of  future  generations  around  the  globe, 
something  far  more  than  a  normal  interna- 
tional arrangement.  The  United  States  and 
Canada,  two  sovereign  nations,  each  appro- 
priately Jealous  of  its  national  independence, 
have  a  unique  opportunity  to  establish  be- 
tween themselves  a  model  of  relations  be- 
tween independent  states  which  can  serve 
to  guide  the  future  course  of  nations 
everywhere. 

It  Is  trite,  but  true,  to  talk  of  a  world 
where  every  nation  sits  on  the  doorstep  of 
every  other,  where  communications  with  and 
travel  to  and  knowledge  of  all  parts  of  the 
globe  are  commonplace,  and  where  the  costs 
of  misunderstanding  and  belligerence  are 
immeasurable.  It  Is  in  this  perspective  that 
the  familiar  cliches  of  United  States- 
Canadian  relations — the  longest  unfortified 
border,  an  unparalleled  history  of  peace,  and 
a  common  bond  of  purpose — take  on  new 
meaning.  For  it  Is  in  this  perspective  that 
Canada  and  the  United  States  face  their 
greatest  challenge — in  the  search  for  the  In- 
stitutions and  the  good  will  which  will  allow 
great  and  Independent  nations  to  live  at 
peace  and  in  mutual  prosperity. 

We  share  the  frustration  of  Dr.  Phyllis 
Ross,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  who  has  written: 

"The  philosopher's  dream  of  an  age  of 
plenty  in  which  men  through  physical  secu- 
rity might  obtain  serenity  of  mind  seems, 
m  an  illusory  and  shifting  way,  to  be  almost 
within  our  reach.  Yet  many  of  these  ad- 
vances, far  from  placing  man  on  the  bright 
benchlands  of  a  new  civilization,  have  set 
him  wandering  aimlessly  through  strange 
and  desperate  valleys." 

It  must  be  the  task  of  our  two  nations, 
individually  and  together,  to  seek-  the  bright 
benchlands  of  a  new  civilization;  for,  if  the 
United  States  and  Canada  cannot  establish 
a  model  of  peaceful  and  progressive  inter- 
national relations,  which  nations  can? 

The  greatest  single  deterrent  to  a  new 
maturity  in  United  States-Canadian  affairs 
is  an  appalling  Ignorance  about  Canada  in 
America.  In  a  sense,  our  peoples  and  our 
nations  have  been  too  close,  for  we  Americans 
tend  not  to  think  of  Canadians  as  foreigners 
and  not  to  think  of  Canada  as  an  independent 
nation.  Consequently,  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  our  Government  and  in  the  day-to-day 
lives  of  each  of  us,  Canada  and  Canadians 
are  too  often  taken  for  granted.  Douglas 
LePan,  principal  of  University  College.  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  has  echoed  the  under- 
standable Canadian  resentment : 

The  United  States  "must  come  to  think 
of  Canada  not  essentially  as  a  playground, 
not  as  a  source  of  raw  materials,  not  as  a 
useful,  if  backward,  annex  to  the  domestic 
market,  not  as  a  glacis  between  itself  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  not  as  the  great  out-of- 
doors  where  some  millions  of  squatters  have 
unaccountably  settled,  not  as  a  musevun  of 
old-fashioned  qualities  miraculously  frozen 
in  ice,  not  as  any  of  these  things,  but  as  a 
country  with  Its  own  problems,  possibilities, 
desires,   faults,    virtues,   contradictions." 

In  1967  Canada  will  celebrate  100  years  of 
complete  national  independence.  There 
could  be  no  greater  contribution  to  the 
Canadian  centennial  celebration  than  a  new 
American  awareness  of  Canadian  nation- 
hood. We  propose  that  the  U.S.  Government, 
the  administration  and  the  Congress,  and 
the  American  people  recognize  the  year  1966 
as  "the  year  of  a  new  awarene.ss  of  Canada" 
which  our  governmental,  educational,  social, 
and  cultural  institutions  make  a  new  effort 
to  broaden  American  understanding  of 
Canadian  history,  geography,  literature, 
culture,  attitudes,  and  policy.  This  kind  of 
concentrated  effort  is,  in  our  view,  a  pre- 
requisite to  building  on  the  North  American 
continent  a  model  of  relations  between  In- 
dependent and  sovereign  States. 


Two  words  of  caution:  a  new  awareness 
of  Canada  as  a  nation  must  not  lead  to 
renewed  interest  In  the  old  proposals  for 
political  integration  on  the  North  American 
continent.  Quite  the  contrary,  the  purpose 
of  a  new  American  interest  and  the  purpose 
of  the  combined  efforts  of  the  two  nations 
must  be  to  seek  to  Identify  and  reemphaslze 
the  constructive  virtues  of  the  Nation-State 
system  while  minimizing  its  destructive 
vices.  Similarly  we  must  be  careful  while 
seeking  a  new  awareness  of  Canada  not  to 
fall  prey  to  the  illusion  of  continental  Isola- 
tion or  to  give  others  reason  to  believe  that 
we  have  done  so.  Neither  Canada  nor  the 
United  States  can  withdraw  from  Europe  or 
the  world  for  the  fate  of  our  nations  and  our 
peoples  are  inextricably  tied  to  those  of  all. 
In  the  19th  century  the  great  British  Prime 
Minister,  George  Canning,  "called  in  the  New 
World  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old." 
But  the  hemispheres  are  no  longer  worlds 
apart — and  we  do  not  seek  a  new  under- 
standing between  our  two  nations  for  our 
security  or  prosperity  alone,  but  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  nations  of  this  20th  century  "New 
World." 

Before  listing  the  specific  proposals  we  be- 
lieve to  be  appropriate  In  current  United 
States-Canadian  relations,  some  comment  on 
Canadian  foreign  policy  Is  In  order.  It  Is 
here  where  the  American  tendency  to  "take 
Canada  for  granted"  has  most  seriously  ex- 
acerbated tensions  by  resulting  both  In  un- 
fortunate examples  of  tactless  U.S.  diplomacy 
and  in  considerable  shock  and  dismay  at 
some  Canadian  policies. 

Most  of  this  could  have  been  avoided,  and 
can  be  avoided  in  the  future,  by  a  more  acute 
awareness  that  an  independent  nation  can- 
not be  independent  if  Its  policies  are  sub- 
servient to  another. 

The  Merchant-Heeney  report  quite  cor- 
rectly draws  a  distinction  between  the  pol- 
icy responsibilities  of  a  super  nuclear  power 
and  those  of  a  "middle"  power — a  leader  of 
the  alliance  and  a  loyal  ally.  In  modern  for- 
eign affairs  when  the  crisis  has  been  Immedi- 
ate and  great,  Canada  has  never  publicly  op- 
posed the  United  States.  Most  often  she  has 
been  the  first  to  stand  at  our  side — but  in 
those  cases  when  she  did  disagree  her  dis- 
agreement was  private. 

The  value  of  a  stanch  ally  Is  measured  In 
two  ways:  in  times  of  immediate  crisis  and 
In  the  long  haul.  In  times  of  Immediate 
crisis  the  United  States  has  no  more  stanch 
ally  than  the  Canadian  Government.  In  the 
long  haul,  Canada's  value  as  an  ally  is  to  be 
found  in  her  capacity  to  influence  the  course 
of  history.  In  her  capacity  to  persuade  other 
nations  to  follow  the  course  of  peace  and 
freedom.  The  capacity  of  a  nation  to  in- 
fluence people  and  events  is  limited  indeed  if 
it  is  but  a  satellite  subservient  to  the  wishes 
of  a  great  power.  The  greatest  strength  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Alliance,  as  a  force  to  in- 
fluence the  course  of  history.  Is  the  knowl- 
edge that  it  Is  an  alliance  of  independent 
governments,  each  freely  elected  by  Its  people 
and  each  free  to  exercise  Its  own  judgment. 
By  comparison  the  Influence  of  the  Warsaw- 
Pact  and  Its  governments  Is  pale  Indeed. 

So  while  we  do  not  always  concur  In  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Canadian  Government, 
we  cherish  its  capacity  to  exercise  its  own 
Independent  judgment  and  consider  that  in- 
dependence a  source  of  unending  strength 
to  the  Western  World. 

The  Merchant-Heeney  report  Included  the 
following  language: 

"In  the  conduct  and  development  of  their 
unique  bilateral  relationship  •  •  •  the  two 
countries  must  have  regard  for  the  wider  re- 
sponsibilities and  Interests  of  each  In  the 
world  and  their  obligations  under  various 
treaties  and  other  arrangements  to  which 
each  is  party. 

"This  principle  has  a  particular  bearing 
upon  oiir  affairs  In  relation  to  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities  borne  by   the  United   States, 


generally  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world  and 
specifically  under  Its  network  of  mutual  de- 
fense treaties  around  the  globe.  It  Is  Im- 
portant and  reasonable  that  Canadian  au- 
thority should  have  careful  regard  for  the 
U.S.  Government's  position  In  this  world  con- 
text and.  In  the  absence  of  special  Canadian 
Interests  or  obligations,  avoid,  bo  far  as  pos- 
sible, public  disagreement  especially  upon 
critical  issues." 

If  this  means  that  each  ally  should  at- 
tempt to  consult  on  all  policy  differences 
with  the  leader  of  the  alliance,  If  It  means 
that  In  times  of  Immediate  crisis  unresolved 
differences  (even  after  consultation)  should 
preferably  not  be  aired,  and  if  It  means  that 
every  government  has  the  responsibility  in 
formulating  Its  own  foreign  policy  to  take 
into  consideration  the  Interests  of  its  allies, 
we  heartily  concur.  But  If  it  means  that 
Canada  is  to  defer  to  U.S.  leadership  in  all  of 
its  interests  which  are  not  uniquely  Canadian 
w^e  must  respectfully  disagree. 

Stirely  the  history  of  the  postwar  years  has 
demonstrated  that  a  Canadian  foreign  pol- 
icy Independent  on  many  Issues  from  U.S. 
leadership  has  proven  an  invaluable  soiirce 
of  strength  to  the  very  catises  to  which  U.S. 
foreign  policy  is  dedicated.  No  cotmtry,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  has  been  more  In- 
fluential than  Canada  In  the  growth  of  the 
United  Nations  as  an  Instrument  to  keep  the 
peace  and  to  serve  the  needs  of  man.  No 
country.  Including  the  United  States,  has 
worked  more  diligently  or  sincerely  than 
Canada  on  behalf  of  responsible  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament.  These  have  been  the 
independent  policies  of  an  ally  serving  a 
common  cause. 

Similarly,  as  the  United  States  now  ex- 
plores the  possibilities  of  East- West  trade  It 
would  do  well  to  realize  that  an  Independent 
Canadian  trading  policy  has  helped  to  dem- 
onstrate that  substantive,  but  nonstrateglc, 
trade  with  Communist-bloc  countries  does 
not  necessarily  Impair  the  security  of  the 
West.  Frankly,  we  would  prefer  a  common 
NATO  trading  position  toward  the  Commu- 
nist-bloc countries,  but  we  recognize  that 
an  ally  exercising  Its  Independent  Judgment 
In  foreign  policy  may  be  able,  precisely  be- 
cause it  does  not  lead  the  alliance,  to  prac- 
tice policies  which  are  not  possible  for  the 
leader  of  the  alliance — and  thereby  to  explore, 
and  perhaps  to  open,  new  channels  for  the 
diplomacy  of  peace. 

The  specific  policy  recommendations  which 
follow  certainly  do  not  represent  a  fully 
comprehensive  review  of  all  United  States- 
Canadian  affairs.  They  may,  however,  con- 
stitute a  start  in  making  1966 — "the  year  of 
a  new  awareness  of  Canada" — the  beginning 
of  a  new  and  productive  era  of  United  States- 
Canadian  relations. 

EXCHANGE  PROGSAMS 

1.  The  U.S.  Grovernment  should  institute 
a  program  of  student  exchange  with  Canada 
as  it  has  with  the  rest  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist world. 

The  Hayes-Fulbrlght  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act  of  1961  provides  for 
scholarship  programs  for  American  students 
to  study  abroad  and  foreign  students  to  study 
In  this  country.  The  provisions  are  ap- 
plicable to  Canada,  but  there  Is  no  student 
exchange  program  with  Canada.  In  many 
senses,  of  course,  American  understanding  of 
Canada  may  be  somewhat  greater  than  it  is 
of  other  more  remote  areas  of  the  world,  and 
no  doubt  this  is  the  major  reason  why  Can- 
ada has  been  excluded  by  the  administration 
from  these  student  exchange  programs.  But 
American  understanding  of  Canadian  affairs 
is  still  grossly  insufflcient  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  a  model  of  relations  between 
nations. 

In  the  last  academic  year  (1964-65)  there 
were  less  than  10,000  Canadian  students 
studying  in  the  United  States,  and  while 
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this  was  the  largest  number  from  any  coun- 
try In  the  world  It  exceeded  the  number  of 
Indian  students,  for  example,  by  only  2.500. 
At  the  same  time  there  were  less  than  3.000 
American  students  studying  in  Canada.  The 
volume  of  this  exchange  should  be  encour- 
aged by  the  governments  to  make  Its  num- 
bers more  compatible  with  the  unique  na- 
ture of  the  relationships  between  the  two 
countries. 

This  Is  particularly  true  in  graduate 
studies,  and  most  Important  la  terms  of 
Americans  studying  In  Canada.  The  U.S. 
administration  might  wish  to  explore  with 
the  Canadian  Government  whether  It  de- 
sires the  program  to  be  reciprocal.  The 
need  for  the  development  of  graduate  Irwtl- 
tutlons  at  Canadian  universities  and  the  fear 
that  study  In  the  United  States  might  load 
to  American  employment  of  uutstaiiding  Ca- 
nadian students  may  well  Justify  limiting 
the  program  to  scholarships  made  available 
to  American  graduates  to  study  In  Canada. 

2.  Under  existing  legislation  the  U.S.  ad- 
ministration should  greatly  expand  the  ex- 
change of  Journalists  and  political  scientists 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Under  this  "foreign  leader"  program  Jour- 
nalists and  political  scientists  come  to  the 
United  States  for  a  period  of  60  to  90  days 
to  travel  and  to  study  the  operations  of  U.S. 
newspapers  and  governmental  Instltutloris. 
Approximately  1,000  "foreign  leaders"  are  ex- 
pected to  come  to  the  United  States  under 
the  program  In  1966,  and  understandably 
most  of  these  will  be  from  the  developing 
countries.  Less  than  60  Canadians  have 
been  brought  to  the  United  States  under  the 
program  since  Its  inception  in  1961.  The 
program  provides  a  unique  opportunity  to 
broaden  understanding  between  the  two 
countries  through  the  realm  of  communica- 
tions. 

More  Important,  however,  than  the  op- 
portunity for  Canadian  professional  people 
to  study  In  the  United  States  Is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  American  Journalists  and  political 
scientists  to  study  In  Canada.  While  the 
Hayes-Pulbrlght  program  permits  such  an 
exchange,  not  a  single  American  has  taken 
part  In  the  program  In  5  years.  The  U.S. 
administration  should  wish  to  encourage  a 
better  American  understanding  of  Canadian 
institutions  and  interests  through  increased 
attention  to  them  in  the  U.S.  communica- 
tions media.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  It  will 
give  new  emphasis  to  the  program  of  recipro- 
cal exchange  of  Journalists  and  political  sci- 
entists between  the  two  countries. 

3.  The  Federal  and  States  Governments  In 
the  United  States  should  publicly  encourage 
trips  by  high  school  seniors  to  the  seats  of 
Canadian  Government  In  Ottawa  and  the 
Provincial  capitals. 

It  Is  common  practice  for  hl£jh  school 
groups  to  spend  their  spring  vacation  or  some 
other  period  during  the  academic  vear  on  a 
visit  to  Washington  to  study  firsthand  the 
operations  of  their  government.  Nothing 
could  be  more  beneficial  In  the  growth  of 
any  democ-acy.  But  It  would  be  equally 
valuable,  where  feasible,  for  high  schools  In 
States  along  the  Canadian  border  to  plan 
for  student  trips  to  visit  and  study  Canadian 
governmental  institutions  in  Ottawa  and 
the  Provincial  capitals.  This  kind  of  pro- 
gram might  leave  an  indelible  impression  of 
Canadian  nationhood  and  Institutions  on  the 
minds  of  our  young  people — and  thereby 
help  to  make  more  permanent  the  American 
concern  for  Canadian  interests. 

U.S.  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

4.  The  U.S.  Government  should  make  every 
effort  to  utilize  Its  existing  progrnms  of  aid 
to  facilitate  the  growth  of  Canadian  studies 
programs  In  U.S.  colleges  and  universities 

A  number  of  American  universities  offer 
courses  of  study  In  Canadian  affairs.  In 
particular  the  University  of  Rochester 
Canadian   studies   program,    the   0\ike   Uni- 


versity Commonwealth  Studies  Center  and 
the  development  of  a  center  at  the  University 
of  Maine  specializing  in  the  affairs  of  New 
England  and  the  Atlantic  Provinces  of  Canada 
should  be  cited.  By  and  large,  however,  the 
subject  of  Canada  and  Canadian- American 
relations  has  been  largely  Ignored  In  Amer- 
ican university  curriculums. 

An  effort  by  the  Government  to  make  col- 
leges and  universities  fully  aware  of  the  pro- 
grams available  to  them  In  the  development 
of  special  schools  on  Canadian-American 
affairs  might  help  facilitate  a  growth  of  a 
more  comprehensive  educational  approach  In 
this  field.  In  particular,  building  grants  and 
loans  for  academic  Institutions  are  available 
under  titles  II  and  III  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act.  Title  IV  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  provides  for  scl^olar- 
ships  to  students  studying  In  the  fields  of 
International  affairs.  The  State  Department 
might  pay  special  attention  to  utilizing  Its 
university  exchange  program  to  allow  senior 
State  Department  Fellows  to  further  their 
Interest  In  Canadian  affairs  and  at  the  same 
time  help  provide  Impetus  for  expanded  Ca- 
nadian studies.  Similarly  the  Government 
might  wish  to  consider  temporary  leaves  of 
absence  for  some  of  Its  officials  to  take  on 
temporary  faculty  assignments  In  the  teach- 
ing of  aspects  of  Canadian-American  rela- 
tions In  educational  institutions  as  they 
develop. 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  IN  CANADA 

5.  The  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  upon  the  advice  of  a  select 
committee  from  the  U.S.  business  commu- 
nity, should  prepare  a  detailed  set  of  guide- 
lines which  It  recommends  to  U.S.  businesses 
which  either  have  or  may  establish  operations 
in  Canada. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  obligations  upon 
a  foreign  Investor  are  somewhat  different 
than  those  applicable  If  he  had  Invested  his 
money  at  home.  We  believe  that  the  opera- 
tions of  most  US.  subsidiaries  and  business 
Of>erations  In  Canada  have  been  fully  ex- 
emplary. But.  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the 
mistakes  of  a  few  can  create  an  unhealthy 
climate  for  the  many.  Because  the  extent 
of  American  private  foreign  Investment  In 
Canada  Is  so  great  that  It  gives  rise  to  Ca- 
nadian fear  of  economic  domination  by  the 
United  States,  the  American  firms  which 
operate  there  must  be  doubly  attentive  to 
.Tccommodate.  whenever  possible.  Canadian 
desires  and  sensitivities. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  the  U.S  adminis- 
tration should  Impose  upon  American  In- 
vestors In  Canada  a  rigid  set  of  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  their  business  operations, 
but  we  do  think  It  would  be  appropriate 
for  the  administration  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  U.S.  investors  thase  aspects  of  busi- 
ness operations  In  Canada  which  can  give 
rise,  on  the  one  hand,  to  growing  Canadian 
resentment  of  U.S.  Investment  or.  on  the 
other,  to  an  Improved  climate  of  United 
Str.tes-Canadlan  economic  relations. 

In  particular  we  would  hope  that  the 
Commerce  Department  guidelines  would  in- 
clude the  following  recommendations:  (a> 
public  shares  In  the  ownership  of  U.S.  sub- 
sidiaries In  Canada  should  be  offered  to 
Canadian  citizens:  (b)  U.S.  subsidiaries  In 
Canada  should  retain  the  services  of  Cana- 
dian directors:  (c)  to  the  degree  possible  Ca- 
nadian managerial  talent  should  be  employed 
In  the  operations  of  US.  business  In  Canada: 
(dl  Unlt»d  States  personnel  selected  to  op- 
erate U.S.  business  concerns  In  Canada 
should  be  chosen  for  their  capacity  to  adapt 
to  the  Canadian  environment  and  should 
make  a  sincere  effort  to  participate  In  Ca- 
nadian community  affairs;  (e)  U.S.  business 
operations  In  Canada  should  buy  their  com- 
ponents and  services,  when  available  at  com- 
petitive prices,  from  Canadian  rather  than 
American  sources;  (f)  U.S.  subsidiaries  in 
Canada  should  make  every  reasonable  effort 
to  export  their  products  as  well  as  to  sell 


to  the  domestic  Canadian  market;  (g)  when- 
ever  economically  feasible.  U.S.  businesses  in 
Canada  should  develop  research  facilities 
In  Canada  rather  than  relying  on  their  U5 
parent  companies  to  meet  their  researcli 
needs,  a  practice  which  contributes  to  the 
"brain  drain"  of  some  of  Canada's  most 
promising  engineering  and  scientific  talent; 
(h>  U.S.  companies  In  Canada  with  50  or 
more  Canadian  shareholders  should  publish 
annual  financial  statements,  rather  than  per- 
mitting their  records  to  be  reported  only  as 
part  of  the  parent  company. 

We  recognize  that  there  is  a  continuing  de- 
bate as  to  the  legitimacy  of  complaints 
against  American  business  operations  on  any 
of  these  scores.  Nonetheless  we  believe  that 
guidelines  established  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment might  better  facilitate  the  main- 
tenance of  exemplary  relations  by  the  Ameri- 
can business  community  in  Canada  and  help 
remove  some  of  the  legitimate  grievances 
which  might  otherwise  develop. 

6.  The  U.S.  administration  should  express 
Its  willingness  to  cooperate  In  the  develop- 
ment and  curriculum  of  seminars  for  U.S 
business  personnel  who  are  going  to  work  in 
Canada. 

The  U.S.  business  community  has  broadly 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  assuring  that 
Its  employees  sent  abroad  are  given  .<;ome 
education  In  the  politics,  history,  culture, 
and  economy  of  the  foreign  countries  to 
which  they  are  assigned.  This  has  been  true, 
for  example,  In  U.S.  business  operations  In 
the  Middle  East  and  Latin  America.  Unfor- 
tunately It  has  not  been  trxie  with  regard  to 
U.S.  businessmen  sent  to  Canada. 

A  brief,  privately  endowed  seminar  of  this 
kind,  enthusiastically  encouraged  and  aided 
by  the  expertise  of  the  appropriate  agencies 
of  the  administration,  could  do  much  to 
avoid  misunderstanding  and  apprehension 
when  U.S.  business  representatives  take  up 
their  posts  In  Canada.  The  site  for  such  a 
periodic  seminar  might  appropriately  be  at 
the  memorial  to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
at  Campobello  off  the  coast  of  Maine. 

U.S.    GOVERNMENTAL    MACHINERY 

7.  The  U.S.  State  Department  should  con- 
sider creating  an  Off.ce  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Of  State  for  North  American  Affairs. 

At  present  Canadian  relations  are  consid- 
ered In  the  State  Department  under  the  Of- 
fice of  British  Commonwealth  and  Northern 
European  Affairs.  This  is  an  anachronistic 
structure  which  might  productively  be 
changed  by  creating  an  Independent  Office  or 
North  American  Affairs  within  the  Depart- 
ment with  an  assistant  secretary  in  charge 
Perhaps  Mexican  relations  could  also  be  Ui- 
eluded  under  the  office  as  long  as  close  co- 
ordination Is  assured  between  the  new  office 
and  the  Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs.  L' 
we  truly  believe  that  our  relations  with  Can- 
ada are  and  should  be  unique,  then  surely 
they  should  no  longer  be  considered  part  o.' 
an  Irrelevant  bureaucratic  organization 
chart. 

8.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  tht 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  should  create  a 
standing  subcommittee  on  United  States- 
Canadian  affairs. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  such  a  standing  subcommittee  but,  1' 
the  House,  United  States-Canadian  affairs 
when  they  are  considered  at  all,  are  consid- 
ered by  the  Inter-American  Subcommittee  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Conamittee.  It  would  be 
an  appropriate  Initiative  by  the  leadership 
of  the  House  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  establish  a  Canadian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee and  to  extend  to  It  the  authority 
to  undertake  broad  hearings  and  study  c' 
US.  pKJilcy  toward  Canada. 

9.  The  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  should  ma*« 
every  effort  to  exchange  visits  to  their  re- 
spective capitals  every  year. 
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The  conduct  of  American  foreign  relations 
-as  become  a  full-time  Job  in  Itself  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  it  la  im- 
portant for  the  U.S.  Government  to  recognize 
•!he  priority  of  our  relations  with  Canada. 
\  yearly  visit  by  the  President  to  Ottawa 
ind  a  corresponding  yearly  visit  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Prime  Minister  to  Washington  could 
belp  Immensely  in  providing  the  opportu- 
nity for  top-level  talks  to  remove  many  of 
the  obstacles  to  progressive  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  Although  the  plethora 
of  international  travel  by  Government  lead- 
ers greatly  complicates  conduct  of  the  day- 
to-day  affairs  of  any  government,  an  estab- 
lished program  of  reciprocal  visits  every  6 
months  could  Impose  upon  the  two  govern- 
ments a  priority  in  their  mutual  affairs 
which  otherwise  would  be  neglected. 

We  hope  that  a  pattern  could  be  followed 
that  upon  each  annual  visit  of  the  Prime 
Minister  he  would  be  invited  to  address  a 
joint  session  of  the  Congress.  And  we  en- 
courage the  President  to  accept  any  similar 
invitation  which  might  be  extended  by  the 
Canadian  Parliament. 

10.  The  United  States-Canadian  Inter- 
parliamentary Group  should  be  significantly 
strengthened  through  the  formation  of  com- 
mittees to  meet  frequently  to  study  specific 
Issues  of  concern  to  the  two  countries  and 
to  make  Joint  recommendations  to  their  re- 
spective Governments. 

The  semiannual  meetings  of  the  Canada- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Group 
since  1959  have  provided  a  valuable  forum 
for  the  interchange  of  Ideas  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  peoples.  The  brief 
history  of  the  Interparliamentary  group  has 
demonstrated  clearly  that  a  further  expan- 
sion of  Its  functions  and  responsibilities 
could  make  it  of  even  greater  benefit.  If 
each  session  were  to  identify  one  or  two  of 
the  most  pressing  problems  affecting  United 
5Utes-Canadlan  relations  and  were  to  create 
specific  committees  among  its  members  to 
study  these  problems  In  some  detail  In  the 
intervening  time  before  the  next  parliamen- 
tary meeting,  the  parliamentary  group  would 
be  able  to  make  more  sp>eclfic  and  construc- 
tive contributions  to  the  settlement  of  issues. 
In  addition  to  the  Increased  formal  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  group  members.  Initia- 
tives on  both  sides  of  the  border  from  inter- 
ested parliamentarians  to  meet  in  less  formal 
setting  for  less  official  discussions  should 
be  welcomed. 

It  is  Important  that  the  United  States 
congressional  representatives  secure  from  the 
State  Department  and  from  staff  of  their 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittees fully  detailed  briefing  on  a  periodic 
basis  on  United  States-Canadian  affairs. 

11.  The  U.S.  Government  should  encour- 
age the  governments  of  the  several  States 
to  explore  with  their  counterpart  govern- 
ments in  the  neighboring  Canadian  Prov- 
inces the  establishment  of  smaller  and  more 
regional  interparliamentary  groups  among 
members  of  the  State  and  Provincial  legis- 
latures. 

Frequently  the  instances  of  dispute  and 
the  areas  of  opportunity  in  relations  between 
the  two  countries  arise  In  matters  which 
constitutionally  come  under  the  ordinary 
jurisdiction  of  the  States  In  the  United 
States  and  the  Provinces  In  Canada.  More 
active  contact  between  the  legislators  of 
these  neighboring  political  subdivisions 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  solution  of  diffi- 
cult technical  problems,  the  anticipation  of 
issues  of  potential  conflict,  the  development 
of  mutual  programs  for  the  common  benefit 
of  the  region,  and  the  growth  of  closer  and 
more  productive  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  two  nations.  It  would  be  Important 
for  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  to  extend 
to  participating  members  of  the  State  legis- 
latures periodic  briefings  on  United  States- 
Canadian  affairs  and  on  the  specific  Issues 


which  may  arise  in  the  conduct  of  the  Joint 
sessions. 

IMMIGRATION 

12.  The  U.S.  immigration  laws  should  per- 
mit unlimited  immigration  into  the  United 
States  from  Canada. 

Passage  of  the  1965  immigration  bill  now 
before  the  Congress  will  be  a  welcome  step 
forward  In  U.S.  immigration  policy  by  com- 
pletely eliminating  the  obnoxious  national 
quota  system  of  immigration.  The  Congress 
and  the  administration  must  take  care,  how- 
ever, to  retain  one  of  the  most  admirable 
features  of  the  previous  system — the  reason- 
ably free  flow  of  immigration  across  the 
Canadian-United  States  border.  Approxi- 
mately 40,000  Canadians  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  each  year.  And  11,000  U.S. 
citizens  emigrate  annually  to  Canada.  Under 
the  existing  law  the  only  restrictions  on 
Canadian  emigration  to  the  United  States 
are  financial  responslblUlty  and  good  moral 
character.  There  has  been  an  effort  to  write 
into  the  new  law  a  limitation  on  total  West- 
em  Plemlsphere  immigration  into  the  United 
States  of  120,000  people  annually.  Such  a 
provision  would  provide  no  assurance  of  a 
continued  free  flow  across  the  United  States- 
Canadian  border. 

The  editorial  reaction  of  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star  has,  in  otir  Judgment  been  to  the  point: 
"Why  should  Canadian  emigrants  to  the 
United  States  be  subject  to  quota  restric- 
tions that  are  not  imposed  on  Americans 
coming  here? 

"More  important  is  the  fact  that  a  quota 
system  will  reduce  the  mobility  of  Canadians 
and  Americans  wishing  to  move  between  our 
two  coimtrles,  a  privilege — and  a  useful  stim- 
ulation— that  has  existed  since  the  f ovmdlng 
of  the  two  nations." 

Our  recommendation  here  is  not  to  return 
to  the  obnoxious  discrimination  against  na- 
tions in  our  immigration  policy,  but  to  rec- 
ognize the  vital  Importance  of  United  States- 
Canadian  relations  and  to  discriminate  in 
favor  of  Canadian  emigration  to  the  United 
States.  (If  no  limit  Is  placed  on  immigra- 
tion from  Canada  to  the  United  States  the 
two  Governments  will  nonetheless  have  to 
agree  on  a  formula  which  will  prevent  citi- 
zens from  third  countries  emigrating  to 
Canada,  meeting  the  requirements  for 
Canadian  citizenship  and  then  emigrating 
apain  to  the  United  States  under  the  quota- 
free  Canadian  clause.) 

INTERNATIONAL     JOINT     COMMISSION 

13.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
should  immediately  appoint  a  Chairman  to 
the  U.S.  section  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission  with  Canada. 

No  organization  or  Institution  has  been 
more  of  a  bulwark  in  the  maintenance  of 
strong  and  productive  United  States-Cana- 
dian relations  than  the  International  Joint 
Commission.  It  was  the  IJC  that  accom- 
plished most  of  the  technical  tasks  leading  to 
the  great  International  cooperation  In  the 
creation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  the 
development  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 
Among  its  many  technical  studies  today  are 
the  vital  issues  of  water  pollution  in  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
system  and  the  disastrous  decline  in  the 
water  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  the  U.S. 
Government  to  have  left  vacant  for  well 
over  1  year  the  chairmanship  of  the  U.S. 
section  of  the  Commission.  The  post  has 
been  empty  since  August  18,  1964,  when  the 
previous  American  Chairman  won  a  con- 
tested primary  election  for  U.S.  Congress- 
man. During  the  same  period  the  cor- 
responding Canadian  post  has  been  filled 
by  the  Honorable  A.  D.  P.  Heeney,  a  distin- 
guished statesman  and  for  two  terms  an 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  His  ap- 
pointment was  an  honor  to  our  Nation,  and 
the  American  vacancy  does  us  dishonor.  The 
President  should  appoint  to  the  IJC  a  man 


of  unquestioned  qualifications  now;  further 
delay  would  be  unpardonable. 

14.  The  1909  treaty,  establishing  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission,  should  be  re- 
negotiated so  as  to  broaden  the  functions 
of  the  Commission. 

A  distinguished  U.S.  diplomat  of  etwlier 
times,  when  asked  about  renegotiating  the 
Rush-Bagot  Treaty  of  1817,  replied: 

"A  mental  attitude  so  deeply  fixed,  an  in- 
ternational habit  so  deeply  rooted,  is  far 
more  stable  and  lasting  than  any  paper 
covenant  that  was  ever  penned.  The  at- 
tempt to  make  it  a  matter  of  formal  con- 
tract is  rather  to  degrade  it  than  to  exalt  it 
much  as  if  one  were  asked  to  promise  In 
writing  to  observe  the  Ten  Commandments. 
There  it  stands.  Let  us  hold  it  up  before 
our  people  as  a  thing  no  longer  open  to  dis- 
cussion or  debate." 

Such  hesitancy  is  appropriate  also  in  con- 
sidering restructuring  the  International 
Joint  Commission  through  renegotiation  of 
the  Candadian-American  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty  of  1909.  Of  the  United  States-Ca- 
nadian institutions  the  IJC  above  all  has 
served  its  purpose  with  excellence.  But  it  is 
for  this  very  reason  that  we  believe  that  it 
may  be  the  institution  which  can  bring  new 
excellence  in  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries  in  fields  with  which  it  is  not  pres- 
ently authorized  to  deal. 

We  thus  fully  support  the  recommendation 
of  the  Merchant-Heeney  report: 

"In  our  Judgment,  its  solid  foundation  of 
law  and  precedent  and  its  long  and  success- 
ful record  in  the  disposition  of  problems 
along  the  boundary  Justify  consideration  of 
some  extension  of  the  Commission's  func- 
tions. Accordingly,  we  recommend  that  the 
two  governments  examine  Jointly  the  wis- 
dom and  feasibility  of  such  a  development." 
Ambassador  Heeney  had  made  the  same 
point  in  a  speech  of  January  14, 1963 : 

"The  IJC  is,  in  fact,  based  upon  the  con- 
viction that,  working  together,  Canadians 
and  Americans  can  arrive  at  common  deci- 
sions and  formulate  Joint  solutions  which 
are  sound  and  Just  and  to  the  common  ad- 
vantage to  their  respective  countries. 

"Whether  this  same  principle  and  similar 
procedures  could  usefully  be  extended  be- 
yond problems  of  the  boundary  seems  to  me 
worthy  of  consideration,  on  both  sides,  and 
this  especially  as  Canadian-United  States 
mutual  involvement,  and  our  dealings  with 
Uncle  Sam,  increase  dally,  in  volume,  com- 
plexity, and  significance." 

In  making  his  Judgment  the  Ambassador 
noted  a  vitally  Important  feature  of  IJC  his- 
tory— that  the  decisions  of  the  Commission 
have  almost  always  been  taken  unanimously 
by  the  Commissioners  and  that  no  division 
along  national  lines  has  ever  been  allowed  to 
develop. 

At  least  one  Canadian  commentator,  Tim 
dreary  of  the  Southham  News  Services  of 
Ottawa  has  gone  much  further : 

"The  present  main  treaty  of  the  Canadian- 
American  relationship  was  signed  by  Britain 
and  the  United  States  54  years  ago.  It  has 
accommodated  some  of  the  most  successful 
instances  of  cooperation.  But  although  the 
1909  treaty  was  formulated  by  men  of  great 
vision,  its  application  today  cannot  encom- 
pass the  range  of  bilateral  problems  and 
possibilities  Involved  In  North  American 
neighborhood. 

"It  Is  time  for  a  new  treaty,  a  charter  of 
North  Americanism,  signed  by  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  It  would  be  a  treaty 
which,  taking  account  of  the  lessons  of  the 
past,  the  problems  and  projects  of  the  pres- 
ent, and  possible  developments  of  the  future, 
would  be  as  much  a  sensible  ordering  of  the 
North  American  relationship  in  the  second 
half  of  the  20th  century  as  the  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty  was  In  the  first  half." 

We  believe  that  expansion  of  the  authority 
of  the  International  Joint  Commission.  In 
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accordance  with  the  following  recommenda- 
tions, would  enhance  the  capacity  of  the  two 
North  American  nations  to  establish  a  model 
of  relations  between  Independent  states. 

15.  The  definition  of  "boundary  waters"' 
under  the  treaty  should  be  extended  to  in- 
clude the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan. 

In  the  preliminary  article  to  the  1909 
treaty,  boundary  waters  are  deOned  as  "the 
waters  from  main  shore  to  main  shore  of  the 
lakes  and  rivers  and  connecting  waterways, 
or  the  portions  thereof,  along  which  the  In- 
ternational boundary  passes,  Including  all 
bays,  arms  and  Inlets  thereof,  but  not  In- 
cluding tributary  waters  which  In  their 
natural  channels  would  flow  Into  such  lakes, 
rivers,  and  waterways,  or  waters  flowing  from 
such  lakes,  rivers,  and  waterways,  or  the 
waters  of  rivers  flowing  across  the  boundary." 
By  this  definition  the  waters  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan are  not  Included  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  International  Joint  Commission.  ArtU 
cle  III  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty,  In  ef- 
fect, declares  that  the  IJC  has  no  authority 
to  consider  matters  relating  to  the  diversion 
of  waters  which  are  not  defined  as  "boundary 
waters." 

Lake  Michigan,  however.  Is  one  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  other  four  Great  Lakes 
come  under  the  treaty  definition  of  "bound- 
ary waters."  Diversion  of  waters  from  Lake 
Michigan  lowers  the  water  level  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  also  lowers  the  water  level  of 
the  oth2r  Great  Lakes  thus  directly  effect- 
ing the  boundary  waters  and  Canadian  as 
well  as  U.S.  Interests.  The  programs  of  the 
sanitation  district  of  Chicago  provide  for 
diversion  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  to 
sweep  the  sewage  of  the  city  of  Chicago  down 
through  the  Mississippi  River  system  and  out 
Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment has  shown  consistent  Interest  In 
this  program  and  Its  potential  effect  upon 
the  water  levels  of  all  the  Great  Lakes.  It 
Is  a  matter.  In  our  view,  which  Is  of  proper 
International  discussions  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  extension  of  the  "boundary  waters" 
definition  to  Include  the  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan  would  not  be  an  extraordinary  or 
unprecedented  step.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Article  I  of  the  1909  Boundary  Waters  Treaty 
specifically  states  that  the  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  will 
be  considered  as  boundary  waters  under  the 
treaty. 

16.  The  International  Joint  Commission 
should  be  specifically  empowered  to  consider 
and  make  recommendations  relating  to  the 
continental  development  of  water  and  energy 
resources 

In  the  generations  to  come  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States  will  Increasingly  come 
to  realize  the  vital  necessity  of  a  share  ap- 
proach to  water  and  power.  The  issue  of 
water  is  treated  under  the  following  section 
of  this  report.  Let  it  suffice  here  to  say  that 
If  and  when  the  two  nations  reach  mutual 
agreement  on  the  desirability  of  continental 
plans  for  the  sharing  of  water,  hydroelectric 
power  and  peaceful  nuclear  energy,  it  will  be 
important  for  them  to  have  in  existence  an 
International  body  nuthorized  to  undertake 
the  extremely  technical  studies  necessary  to 
lay  the  basis  for  constructive  International 
agreement. 

17.  The  International  Joint  Commission 
should  Include  facilities  for  the  Joint  study 
of  technical  aspects  of  foreign  policy  issues 
between  the  two  countries. 

We  believe  that  the  IJC  should  pro'.-tde  a 
permanent  Institutional  location  for  Interna- 
tional discussion  of  the  many  technical  for- 
eign policy  differences  and  questions  which 
arise  between  the  two  nations.  Just  as  In- 
ternational technical  expertise  has  been  ap- 
plied by  the  Joint  Commission  in  the  past  to 
the  problems  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Just  as  it  Is 
now  applied  to  the  problems  of  the  water 
levels  and  water  pollution  In  the  Great  Lakes. 


Just  as  It  can  be  applied  In  the  future  to  the 
questions  of  continental  water  sharing,  hy- 
droelectric and  peaceful  nuclear  power.  In- 
ternational technical  expertise  within  the 
Joint  Commlsslqn  can  and  should  also  be 
applied  to  some  areas  of  foreign  i>oUcy. 

For  example,  should  the  United  States  wish 
to  follow  the  exemplary  lead  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government  In  the  establishment  of 
earmarked  national  forces  on  standby  for 
potential  call  by  the  United  Nations  In 
peacekeeping  operations,  International  dis- 
cussions by  technical  experts  under  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Conunlsslon  could  benefit  the 
US.  Government  Immeasurably  In  provid- 
ing it  with  the  Canadian  e.xperlence  in  this 
area.  (Even  though  the  only  politically  fea- 
sible contribution  of  this  kind  that  the 
United  States  could  presently  make  to  the 
United  Nations  would  be  in  the  area  of  lo- 
gistical, communications,  and  support  forces, 
the  Canadian  experience  In  financing,  or- 
ganizing, training  and  supplying  such  forces 
would  be  Invaluable.)  Similarly,  If  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  were  to  wish  to  follow 
the  United  States  lead  in  placing  one  or  more 
of  its  peaceful  nuclear  reactors  under  the 
safeguard  and  Inspection  system  of  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency,  technical 
discussions  with  American  experts  under  the 
aegis  of  the  International  Joint  Commission 
could  provide  the  Canadian  Government  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  gained  by  the 
United  States. 

It  Is  also  perfectly  reasonable  to  anticipate 
that  the  higher  echelons  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission  could  be  utilized  by  the 
two  governments  as  a  standing  group  to  dis- 
cuss in  private  the  many  disagreements  the 
two  nations  may  have  in  a  broad  spectrum 
of  foreign  policy  questions.  We  do  not  sug- 
gest that  the  International  Joint  Commission 
should  be  reconstituted  to  be  the  one  and 
only  locus  of  discussion  on  foreign  policy 
problems  between  the  two  governments. 
Quite  the  contrary,  our  proposal  is  merely 
that  the  IJC  become  one  more  among  many 
channels  of  communications  between  the  two 
governments  which  can  be  utilized  In  the 
Joint  consideration  of  foreign  policy  differ- 
ences— and  that  It  can  be  a  particularly  ap- 
propriate Institution  through  which  the  two 
governments  can  share  their  technical  expe- 
rience and  expertise  In  some  of  the  more  In- 
tricate and  scientific  aspects  of  contemporary 
foreign  policy. 

WATES 

18.  The  studies  by  the  International  Joint 
Commission  of  the  water  level  and  pollution 
of  the  Great  Lakes  should  be  given  Immedi- 
ate priority  emphasis  by  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  Governments. 

Pollution  In  the  Great  Lakes,  particularly 
Lake  Erie,  threatens  the  health  and  safety 
of  all  those  who  use  It  or  its  water,  Amer- 
icans and  Canadians  alike.  It  Is  beginning 
to  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  fish  popula- 
tion of  the  lake  who  cannot  live  because 
It  Is  too  dirty.  Meanwhile  manmade  sewage 
in  Lakp^^lchigan  is  accelerating  at  such  a 
rate  tnat  the  weed  expansion  threatens  to 
clog  the  middle  of  the  lake  In  years  to  come. 
At  the  same  time  the  water  levels  of  Lakes 
Michigan.  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario  are  all 
significantly  below  the  latest  10-year  average 
levels.  Shipping  In  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Is  threatened. 

The  IJC  is  undertaking  a  study  of  the  pol- 
lution problem  In  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
and  a  detailed  study  of  the  continuing  de- 
cline In  the  water  level  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
particularly  Lake  Erie.  The  five  U.S.  States 
of  Michigan.  Indiana,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York  have  recently  reached  an  Im- 
portant new  agreement  with  the  Federal 
Government  to  meet  the  pollution  problem 
In  Lake  Erie. 

These  are  Important  steps,  but  without  the 
continued  priority  emphasis  which  agree- 
ment   between    the    two    national    govern- 


ments can  give  to  these  problems,  their  solu 
tlon  Is  still  far  away. 

One  important  step  that  can  be  taken 
immediately  Is  the  expansion  of  the  "bound- 
ary waters"  definition  of  the  IJC  treaty  to 
Include  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  as  rec. 
ommended  above.  When  such  provision  ij 
made,  the  two  governments  might  then  be 
able  to  agree  to  extend  the  scope  of  uc 
water  level  studies  In  the  Great  Lakes  to  In- 
clude both  the  diversion  of  waters  from  Lake 
Michigan  by  the  Chicago  Sanitary  District 
down  through  the  Mississippi  River  systec 
Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — and  the  possible 
diversion  of  Canadian  rivers  flowing  nat- 
urally Into  the  Great  Lakes  from  Ontario 
and  Quebec.  Until  both  of  these  practtcw 
can  be  considered  fully  by  the  technicians  o' 
the  International  Joint  Commission  thei* 
study  may  not  be  able  to  make  recommenda- 
tlons  fully  relevant  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

19.  The  United  States  and  Canadian  Gov- 
ernments  should  ask  the  International  Jolnr 
Commission  to  make  recommendations  for  s 
continental  program  of  water  sharing  ana 
hydroelectric  power  development  which 
would  maximize  the  efficient  use  of  water 
resources  while  reserving  to  each  nation  the 
use  of  that  amount  of  its  own  resource^ 
necessary  for  its  national  needs  and  security 

We  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  primary 
role  of  private  and  local  Interests  In  the  de- 
velopment of  water  resources.  In  fact  we 
share  fully  the  conclusion  of  the  Mercham- 
Heeney  report: 

"Primary  responsibility  for  moving  ahead, 
and  much  of  the  expertise,  particularly  in 
electricity,  rests  with  the  system  owners- 
public  and  private — In  the  two  countrlet, 
and  much  of  the  authority  resides  elsewhere 
notably  within  State  and  Provincial  Juris- 
diction. Nevertheless,  we  are  persuaded  that 
In  this  area  there  is  opportunity  for  advan- 
tageous cooperative  leadership  and  Initiative 
in  the  two  National  Governments." 

That  opportunity  for  advantageous  cooper- 
ative leadership  and  Initiative  can  best  be 
met  by  International  decision  to  expand  the 
authority  of  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion to  cover  subjects  of  this  nature  and  to 
charge  It  with  the  responsibility  of  makln; 
specific  recommendations  for  a  continental 
watersharlng  and  power  development  pro- 
gram. 

The  dramatic  water  shortage  experienced 
this  summer  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  the  more  familiar  scarcity 
of  water  In  the  Western  United  States  have 
demonstrated  with  abundant  clarity  the  ob- 
vious need  for  comprehensive  advance  plan- 
ning in  the  development  of  water  resources 
Those  water  resources  for  the  continent  l:e 
largely  in  Canada,  -and  lie  largely  untapped 
The  Government  of  Canada  should  not,  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  should 
not  ask  It  to  consider  making  available  to 
the  United  States  water  supplies  which  1: 
needs  for  Its  own  purposes.  But  if  the  esti- 
mates of  abundance  are  accurate,  ther? 
would  seem  to  be  no  serious  obstacle  to  xt> 
development  of  a  continental  plan  for  de- 
veloping water  resources  that  can  meet  tt» 
needs  of  both  nations. 

The  proposal  for  an  IJC  study  was  made 
by  the  final  report  of  the  Western  Canadian- 
American  Assembly  on  United  States-Cana- 
dian Relations  held  at  Harrison  Hot  Springs 
British  Columbia,  August  20-23.  1964.  A 
similar  proposal  was  made  by  U.S.  Senator 
Frank  E.  Moss,  of  Utah,  in  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Dean  Rusk,  dated  October  19,  1964.  aftc 
a  detailed  study  undertaken  by  his  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Western  Water  Develop- 
ment of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pub!:' 
Works.  Senator  Moss's  study  and  recoi- 
mendatlon  referred  only  to  the  proposal  P-* 
forward  by  the  North  American  Water  ant 
Power  Alliance  (NAWAPA).  The  NAWAPi 
plan  contemplates  taking.  Initially,  110  nii^' 
lion  acre-feet  of  water  from  Alaska,  BrltUi 


Columbia,  and  the  Yukon  east  to  the  Great 
Lakes  and  south  to  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  After  30  years  of  construction  It 
would  provide  water  to  7  Canadian  Provinces, 
33  U.S.  States,  and  three  northern  states  of 
Mexico.  A  less  spectacular  plan,  the  Kierens 
plan,  has  drawn  similar  attention  in  Canada. 
Under  Its  terms  surplus  waters  running  from 
rivers  into  the  James  Bay  would  be  diverted 
to  the  Great  Lakes  in  amounts  of  more  than 
75.000  cubic  feet  per  second.  We  would 
recommend  that  both  of  these  schemes  be 
itudled  in  detail  and  at  length  by  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  for  the  purpose  of 
specific  recommendations  for  a  continental 
plan. 

TRADE 

20.  The  Merchant-Heeney  recommendation 
that  "the  Joint  Committee  on  Trade  and 
Economic  Affairs  establish  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee of  Deputies  which  could  meet  frequently 
on  behalf  of  their  principals  and  be  avail- 
able at  short  notice  to  consider  any  emergent 
problem"  should  be  adopted  immediately. 

The  Joint  Committee  Is  a  unique  Interna- 
;ional  body  bringing  together  corresponding 
Cabinet  members  from  the  two  countries. 
.\s  a  standing  or  relatively  permanent  body, 
iiowever.  It  Is  not  an  efficient  means  for  con- 
sidering Jointly  the  many  areas  of  trade  re- 
lations and  policies  In  which  the  two  nations 
have  come  Into  confilct.  Joint  considera- 
tion of  policy  does  not  mean  occasional 
conscience-stricken  attempts  to  salve  the 
reelings  of  others;  it  means  full,  and  rea- 
sonably constant,  consultation  on  the  details 
of  policy  between  representatives  of  the  two 
Governments.  A  more  permanently  sitting 
board  of  deputies  to  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic 
.\ffalrs  Is  essential. 

21.  The  U.S.  Government  in  Its  own  de- 
liberations, and  upon  Canadian  Initiative  to 
lo  so  within  the  Joint  Committee  on  Trade 
and  Economic  Affairs,  should  be  willing  to 
explore  the  many  proposals  for  bilateral  and 
multilateral  development  of  Increased  trade 
with  Canada. 

Eighty-five  years  ago,  the  poet  Walt  Whit- 
man, wrote  In  his  "Specimen  Days": 

Some  of  the  more  liberal  of  the  presses 
here  are  discussing  the  question  of  a  zoll- 
■  erein  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
.^da.  It  is  proposed  to  form  a  union  for 
commercial  purposes — to  altogether  abolish 
•-he  frontier  tariff  line,  with  its  double  sets 
of  custom  house  officials  now  existing  be- 
•-ween  the  two  countries,  and  to  agree  upon 
me  tariff  for  both,  the  proceeds  of  this  tariff 
-.0  be  divided  between  the  two  Governments 
on  the  basis  of  population.  It  Is  said  that 
i  large  proportion  of  the  merchants  of  Can- 
ada are  in  favor  of  this  step,  as  they  believe 
;t  will  materially  add  to  the  business  of  the 
country,  by  removing  the  restrictions  that 
now  exist  on  trade  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Those  persons  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  measure  believe  that  it  would 
increase  the  material  welfare  of  the  country, 
but  it  would  loosen  the  bonds  between  Can- 
ada and  England;  and  this  sentiment  over- 
rides the  desire  for  commercial  prosperity. 
Whether  the  sentiment  can  continue  to  bear 
"he  strain  put  upon  it  is  a  question.  It  Is 
'bought  by  many  that  commercial  consider- 
ations must  In  the  end  prevail." 

Eighty-five  years  later  the  debate  con- 
'.mues.  The  proposals  of  recent  years  have 
leen  numerous  and  varied: 

The  most  detailed  attempt  to  identify 
"^'hat  a  bilateral  free  trade  arrangement 
would  look  like,  if  one  were  concluded,  has 
been  made  by  the  private  Canadlan-Amerl- 
;An  Committee.  Its  plan,  put  forth  In  Feb- 
ruary 196.5.  to  stimulate  discussion,  would 
progressively  abolish  trade  barriers  affecting 
Ml  raw  materials  and  manufactured  prod- 
U'Hs — exempting  basic  agricultural  products, 
>t  least  at  the  outset — and  providing  steps 
"ecessary  to  assure  that  free  trade  would  be 
"le.inlngful  and  beneficial  to  both  partners. 


Canada's  need  for  a  longer  adjvistment  period 
would,  in  the  plan,  Justify  allowing  Canadian 
tariffs  to  be  removed  over  a  period  twice  as 
long  as  that  granted  for  abolishing  U.S. 
tariffs.  While  the  plan  describes  a  bilateral 
scheme,  it  has  been  designed  to  minimize 
obstacles  to  accepting  new  members  or  form- 
ing a  link  with  another  trade  area  such  as 
the  European  Free  Trade  Association  (EFTA) . 

The  distinguished  Canadian  historian, 
Hugh  L.  Keenleyside.  proposed  in  1960  a 
selective  free  trade  program  between  the  two 
countries  in  those  products  where  U.S. 
companies  were  willing  to  allocate  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  their  total  production  to 
Canadian  factories.  "There  Is  no  reason," 
Keenleyside,  "why  it  should  not  be  extended 
to  any  country  that  is  willing  to  meet  the 
basic  qualifications:  the  establishment  of 
new  factories  in  Canada  and  free  access  for 
their  products  to  the  consumer  market  in 
the  other  country." 

Speaking  to  an  American  audience  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year,  Howard  Graham,  presi- 
dent of  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  said: 
Perhaps  the  time  has  now  come  when 
Canada  and  the  United  States  should  seri- 
ously sit  down  and  work  toward  economic 
union.  That  is  to  say  the  free  movement 
of  people  and  money  ard  goods:  the  dollar  of 
the  same  value,  whether  north  of  the  49th 
parallel  or  south  •  •  •  We  all  know  that 
economic  union  cannot  come  about  over- 
night; it  will  take  much  planning— it  will 
require  'give  and  take*  on  the  part  of  both 
sides — It  may  not  be  easy  but  it  Is  a  target 
that  most  businessmen  feel  we  should  now 
be  moving  toward." 

Harry  Johnson  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
has  commented  with  convincing  logic  that 
broad  multilateral  free  trade  arrangements 
are  preferable  to  regional  economic  coopera- 
tion. He  says  that  expanded  trade  through 
the  U.S.  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  and 
the  current  Kennedy  round  of  tariff  negotia- 
tions would  be  far  more  beneficial  to  Canada 
than  a  continental  free  trade  area  because 
"any  regional  common  market  or  a  free  trade 
area  scheme  necessarily  involves  discrimina- 
tion against  nonpartlcipants,  discrimination 
which  Iniposes  an  economic  cost  on  the 
members  by  forcing  their  citizens  to  buy 
products  produced  within  the  region  at  a 
higher  cost  than  the  price  for  which  the 
same  goods  can  be  obtained  from  outside  the 
region." 

And  In  a  speech  on  August  12,  U.S.  Senator 
Jacob  Javits  proposed  negotiation  by  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  a  Free 
Trade  Area  Treaty  which  would  then  be 
opened  to  Canada  and  eventually  on  a  re- 
ciprocal basis  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
European  free  trade  area,  the  members  of 
the  European  Common  Market  and  the  other 
industrialized  countries  of  the  Organization 
of  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD).  "The  aim  of  this  treaty  is  to 
achieve  substantially  free  trade  (subject  to 
national  security  exceptions)  in  manufac- 
tured products  among  the  industrialized 
countries  by  the  end  of  the  period  •  •  *.  It 
would  enable  the  United  States  to  offer  full 
economic  partnership  to  Great  Britain  and 
would  also  provide  major  incentives  to  the 
EEC  and  other  European  nations,  as  well  as 
Canada  and  Japan,  to  see  the  enormous  ad- 
vantages of  a  closely  Integrated  Western 
economy." 

While  the  theorists  theorize  and  the  politi- 
cians promote,  the  actual  governments  of  the 
two  countries,  with  the  responsibility  for 
effecting  change,  have  moved  only  tentatively 
in  the  area  of  greater  freedom  of  exchange 
between  the  two  economies.  The  agreement 
for  free  trade  In  automobiles  and  automotive 
parts,  like  the  free  trade  in  agricultural  ma- 
chinery which  has  existed  for  20  years.  Is  a 
clear  example  of  International  economic 
progress  where  the  national  economic  in- 
terests converge.  The  directions  which  the 
two  governments  will  now  take  must  await 


not  only  authoritative  interpretation  of  the 
results  of  the  automotive  parts  agreement 
but  also  detailed  study  by  each  government 
of  the  economic  ramifications  of  any  further 
steps  proposed. 

We  hope  in  particular  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  undertake  exhaustive  study  aa 
to  the  implications  of  freer  economic  trade 
between  the  two  countries  or  within  a  more 
broad  framework.  It  must  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  the  requirements  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) ,  to 
the  effect  of  greater  United  States-Canadian 
trade  on  commercial  relations  with  the  Eu- 
ropean market  and  Latin  America,  and  to  the 
progress  of  the  tariff  negotiations  in  the 
"Kennedy  round"  and  Its  Impact  on  future 
U.S.  trade  relations.  The  purpose  of  all  this 
study  by  the  U.S.  Goverimaent  is  so  that  it 
will  be  able  to  participate  constructively  and 
to  respond  responsibly  to  any  potential 
Canadian  initiative  in  the  area  of  greater 
economic  cooperation,  whether  merely  for  de- 
tailed studies  tmder  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Trade  and  Economic  Affairs  or  for  more  spe- 
cific agreements  on  the  course  of  interna- 
tional trade. 

Neither  Goverrunent  can  afford  to  act  pre- 
cipitately on  the  basis  of  abstract  and  aca- 
demic economic  theories.  Not  only  will  the 
actions  of  the  two  Governments  have  a  broad 
and  substantive  Impact  on  the  economies  of 
their  allies  and  the  developing  nations,  but 
the  Impact  of  any  proposed  step  on  the  two 
economies  themselves  must  be  far  better  and 
more  accurately  measured  than  can  be  done 
today. 

Some  broad  measure  of  the  impact  of  a 
greater  rationalization  of  the  two  economies, 
whether  through  bilateral  (selective  or  com- 
prehensive) free  trade  or  through  mvUtl- 
lateral  free  trade,  is  possible,  however.  The 
Impact  on  the  U.S.  economy  is  bound  to  be 
favorable  but  slight  indeed  compared  to  the 
impact  on  the  Canadian  economy.  Foreign 
Investment  amounts  to  over  60  percent  of  the 
Canadian  gross  national  product — and  three- 
fourths  of  that  investment  comes  from  the 
United  States.  The  population  ratio  of  10 
to  1  and  the  gross  national  product  ratio  of 
14  to  1  indicate  clearly  that  Canadian  con- 
cern for  U.S.  economic  domination  under  any 
freer  trade  is  reasonable,  that  the  impact  and 
the  need  for  adjustment  will  be  immense 
throughout  the  Canadian  economy  if  freer 
trade  is  adopted,  that  Canada  can  make  no 
decisions  on  the  subject  of  freer  trade  with- 
out more  detailed  information  as  to  its  im- 
pact, industry  by  industry  and  firm  by  firm — 
and  that  specific  initiatives  for  freer  trade  ar- 
rangements should  come  not  from  the  United 
States  but  from  Canada  itself. 

To  the  Americans  let  it  suffice  to  under- 
score the  Justice  of  Canadian  concern  by 
quoting  from  Prof.  Jacob  Viner's  counsel  to 
our  study  group  the  difficulties  of  keeping 
economic  cooj>eratlon  both  cooperative  and 
only  economic : 

"There  are  no  genuine  free  trade  areas' 
in  the  world  (with  the  one  possible  excep- 
tion of  Benelux),  which  are  not  also  polit- 
ically-unified areas,  and  it  is  still  a  matter 
of  doubt  that  such  an  area  can  exist  without 
substantial  loss  of  political  autonomy  of  the 
weaker  and  smaller  members  if  there  is  a 
•giant'  with  respect  to  economic  and  mili- 
tary power  among  the  members." 

To  the  Canadians  let  It  sxxfllce  to  cite  the 
comment  of  Ronald  Wonnacott,  the  promi- 
nent Canadian  economist  studying  the  effect 
of  freer  trade  on  Canadian  business: 

"Each  generation  feels  the  time  is  not  yet 
ripe,  and  refers  this  change  to  the  next 
generation  while  regretting  that  it  has  not 
been  undertaken  by  the  last." 

22.  In  accordance  with  the  strong  recom- 
mendation of  the  Merchant-Heeney  report, 
the  U.S.  Government,  working  in  coopera- 
tion with  Canadian  officials,  should  examine 
promptly  the  potential  issuance  of  a  general 
license    or    adoption    of    other    appropriate 
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measures  by  which  U.S.-owned  branches  and 
subsidiaries  domiciled  in  Canada  can  partic- 
ipate In  Canadian  export  trade  without  vio- 
lating the.  U.S  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act. 

Canadian  nonstrat«glc  trade  pwUcles  to- 
ward the  Communist  bloc  have  been  at  con- 
siderable variance  with  thase  of  the  United 
States.  The  Inability  under  American  law 
for  U.S. -owned  or  controlled  bu.slness  opera- 
tions In  Canada  to  trade  with  Communist- 
bloc  countries  has  been  a  source  of  continu- 
ing friction  between  the  two  countries  and  a 
source  of  considerable  resentment,  under- 
standably, among  the  Canadian  people. 

While  the  U.S.  policy  toward  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  now  appears  to  be  In  a  state  of 
flux  approaching  the  more  historic  Canadian 
pattern,  until  U.S.  East-West  trade  Is  per- 
mitted and  as  long  as  U.S.  trade  with  Com- 
munist China  and  Cuba  continues  to  be 
prohibited,  U.S.  business  operations  in  Can- 
ada will  continue  in  the  unenvinble  position 
of  abiding  by  their  national  law  but  criti- 
cized for  not  cooperating  with  Canadian 
policy.  It  surely  must  not  be  the  policy  of 
either  Government  to  encourage,  or  appear 
to  permit,  the  flow  of  U.S.  business  invest- 
ment into  Can.Tda  in  order  to  p.T.rtlclpate  in 
trade  which  U.S.  law  forbids.  But  the  U.S. 
Government,  the  US.  business  community, 
and  the  U.S.  people  must  realize  that  foreign 
Investment  Is  a  privilege — and  that  because 
the  Canadian  economy  requires  heavy  em- 
phasis on  the  development  of  exports  and  ex- 
port markets,  foreign  Investment  In  Canada 
may  eventually  be  limited  unless  it  Is  free 
to  cooperate  with  Can.odlan  policy.  The 
issues  are  difficult  and  a  .satisfactory  solu- 
tion will  be  complicated  but  the  responsl- 
'blllty  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  art  effec- 
tively is  clear. 

23.  In  resource  development  and  defense 
procurement,  to  the  degree  that  the  Canadian 
Government  concurs,  the  US.  Government 
in  the  Interests  of  national  and  continental 
.security  should  recognize  that  production 
broadly  b.ised  between  the  two  economies  is 
an  important  guarantee  of  sufficient  capacity 
and  availability  in  any  potential  emergency. 

In  the  development  of  oil.  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  in  the  p.''st.  somewhat  hypo- 
critically, taken  the  opposite  view.  It  has. 
quite  correctly,  protected  Itself  against  the 
Importation  of  Middle  Eastern  oil  on  the 
theor\-  that  if  the  United  States  were  to  be- 
come rell.Tnt  in  peacetime  on  oil  from  the 
Middle  East  it  could  Jeopardize  i^s  national 
security  in  wartime  by  not  maint.aining  a 
sufficiently  productive  domestic  oil  industry. 
The  same  argument  is  ridiculous  when  ap- 
plied to  the  importation  of  Canadian  oil. 
Quite  the  contrary,  the  import^itfon  of  Ca- 
nadian oil  in  peacetime,  to  the  degree  that 
It  encoura?"es  the  development  of  Canadian 
oil  resources,  provides  an  additional  guaran- 
tee of  the  availability  of  petroleum^  in  the 
case  of  a  n  itional  or  international  emergency 
In  which  other  foreign  sources  of  oil  v.-ere  not 
*aval!.abie.  It  Is  utter  nonsense  to  argue  that 
the  sources  of  Canadian  oil  might  be  cut  off 
to  the  United  States  In  the  case  of  an  Inter- 
national emergency. 

Similarly,  it  Is  important  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  be  sympathetic  to  Canadian  Initi- 
atives to  imdertake  significant  defense  pro- 
curement in  its  own  country.  For  the  sake 
of  Canadian  confidence  in  reliance  on  its 
own  defense  production  facilities,  for  the 
sake  of  Canadian  economic  development,  and 
for  the  sake  of  a  broadly  based  North  Amer- 
ican defense  Industry  capable  of  serving  and 
surviving  in  any  International  emergency,  it 
Is  Important  for  the  United  States  not  to  In- 
sist that  Canada  meet  Its  defense  contribu- 
tions within  NATO  and  the  North  American 
Air  Defense  Command  (NORAD)  with  sys- 
tems produced  only  In  the  United  States. 

24.  As  the  U.S.  balance-of-paj-ments  posi- 
tion continues  to  Improve,  the  United  States 
should   give   every   serious   consideration   to 


raising  substantially  (and  eventually  remov- 
ing) the  limit  on  duty-free  goods  which  U.S. 
travelers  can  bring  back  into  the  United 
States  from  Canada. 

The  duty-free  limit  must  Inevitably  be 
in  part  a  function  of  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  at  any  given  moment.  While 
the  United  States  has  run  In  substantial 
payments  deficit  In  14  of  the  past  15  years, 
the  limit  understandably  has  had  to  be 
maintained.  If  the  present  trend  In  U.S. 
International  payments  proves  to  be  relative- 
ly permanent,  there  Is  not  reason  why  seri- 
ous consideration  cannot  be  given  to  raising 
or  removing  the  duty-free  limit  In  regard 
to  Canada.  No  action  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment should  be  taken,  however,  until  after 
full  consuiutlons  with  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment within  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Trade  and  Economic  Affairs. 

25.  The  U.S.  Government  should  respond 
enthusiastically  to  any  request  by  the  Cana- 
dian authorities  for  free  and  unencumbered 
access  to  an  Ice-free  port  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  along  the  southwestern  border  of 
Alaska. 

The  development  of  promising  mineral  de- 
posits In  the  northern  sections  of  British 
Columbia  Is  progressing  rapidly  to  the  point 
where  soon  there  will  be  need  to  develop 
ready  transport  of  this  ore  to  overseas  mar- 
kets. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
citizens  and  officials  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  provide 
Canadian  interests  with  an  Alaskan  Ice-free 
port  on  the  Pacific  In  view  of  the  impetus  It 
would  give  to  further  utllzation  of  Alaskan 
ports  for  trading  purposes. 

While  the  association  of  this  Issue  with  the 
issue  of  paving  the  Canadian  sections  of  the 
Alcan  highway  linking  the  United  States  and 
Alaska  is  essentially  artificial,  a  Canadian 
initiative  in  the  latter  case  would  seem  to 
assure  without  doubt  a  welcome  U.S.  policy 
In  the  former. 

CANADIAN  RELATIONS   IN  THE  WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 

26.  Rather  than  informing  the  Canadians 
that  they  are  remiss  in  their  international 
obligations  by  failing  to  join  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  the  United  States 
should  make  every  effort  to  help  build  the 
OAS  mto  an  organization  of  collective  se- 
curity which  the  Canadians  might  wish  to 
.loir.. 

The  U.S.  Government  by  this  time,  and  oc- 
casionally by  unfortunate  methods,  has  made 
it  f;bundantly  clear  to  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment and  the  Canadian  people  that  we  feel 
that  the  Institutions  of  the  inter-American 
system  could  be  significantly  strengthened 
through  Canadian  membership.  There  mav 
be  less  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
the  reasons  why  Canada  has  not  yet  become 
a  member  of  the  OAS. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  Important  to  realize 
that  t.;e  inter-American  system  onlv  recently, 
since  the  Hio  Pr.ct  of  1947  and  the  OAS  Char- 
ter of  1948,  has  come  to  view  Canadian  mem- 
bership as  desirable.  Under  the  theory  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  European  colonial  re- 
lationships were  incompatible  with  the  inter- 
Amerxcan  system.  Even  as  late  as  the  ad- 
ministration of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  the 
American  President,  his  Secretary  of  State, 
Cordell  Hull,  and  his  Latin  American  affairs 
adviser.  Sumner  Welles,  were  all  opposed  to 
Canadian  participation  In  the  inter-Ameri- 
can system.  As  late  as  the  1920's  the  U.S. 
delegations  to  the  Pan  American  Union  were 
net  only  instructed  to  oppose  motions  for 
Canadian  membership,  they  were  Instructed 
to  work  to  prevent  Latin  American  Initiatives 
to  invite  Canada  to  join  the  system. 

Secondly,  it  Is  Important  for  people  In  the 
United  States  to  appropriate  the  degree  to 
which  Canada  has  historically  been  tied  not 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere  but  to  Great 
Britain   and   the  British   Commonwealth  of 


Nations.  In  large  measure  the  structure  of 
her  non-U.S.  trade,  the  makeup  of  her  foreign 
aid  program,  and  the  Instinct  of  her  political 
ties  have  been  directed  more  toward  the 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  than  toward  the 
hemisphere.  As  British  colonial  rule  ha* 
evolved  Into  a  worldwide  system  of  Inde- 
pendent nations,  and  as  those  Independent 
nations  have  seemed  to  draw  further  and 
further  apart  across  economic  and  political 
gulfs,  the  Canadian  Government  and  the 
Canadian  people  have  faced  a  difficult  deci- 
sion in  charting  a  new  course  for  their  for- 
eign policy.  Full-fledged  Canadian  member- 
ship and  participation  In  the  Institutions  and 
programs  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system 
would  Inevitably  require  subordinate  Ca- 
nadian decisions  to  establish  new  trade  pat- 
terns,  new  aid  patterns,  and  new  lines  of 
political  Interests.  Bias  In  this  direction  has 
been  countered  by  the  bias  of  the  French 
Canadian  community  toward  ties  with  the 
new  nations  of  the  old  French  colonial  coni- 
munlty  In  Africa. 

And  finally  it  is  important  for  the  US. 
Government  and  the  U.S.  people  to  realize 
the  depth  of  conviction  held  by  the  Canadian 
Government  and  the  Canadian  people  in  the 
purpose  and  the  future  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  most  visible  contribution  of  the 
Independent  postwar  Canadian  foreign  policy 
has  been  the  promotion  of  the  Ideals  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  U.N.  Canadians  are  under- 
standably, therefore,  reluctant  to  engage 
fully  In  the  operations  of  a  regional  col- 
lective defense  system  which  may  at  times 
appear  to  be  In  conflict  with  the  Interests 
and  global  preoccupations  of  the  United 
Nations. 

It  Is  largely  in  this  sense,  as  well  as  in 
differences  over  specific  policy  actions,  that 
the  recent  crisis  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  the  policies  followed  there  by  the  U.S 
administration  must,  to  rome  degree,  have 
diminished  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Canadii.r 
Government  and  the  Canadi.an  people  to  jo;r. 
actively  In  the  Inter-American  system.  The 
Dominican  crisis  showed  to  the  Canadian? 
that  there  Is  a  certain  predictable  conflict 
in  any  crisis  between  the  Interests  of  a 
regional  system  and  the  global  Interests  of 
the  United  Nations;  It  showed  that  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  Is  not  a  fully 
effective  instrument  which  can  act  wiTh 
speed  and  efficiency  in  an  emergency;  and  ;: 
showed  that  the  U.S.  administration,  de- 
spite the  need  for  Intervention,  did  not  con- 
sider the  Organization  of  American  States  an 
Institution  of  truly  collective  nature,  bu: 
rather  one  which  in  a  crisis  would  hopefully 
ratify  unilateral  U.S.  Intervention  after  the 
fact. 

It  is  also  important,  however,  to  realize 
that  Canada  already  makes  broad  ?nc!  im- 
portant contributions  to  economic  develop- 
ment and  political  communication  vithir. 
the  hemisphere.  She  is  u  member  of  the 
Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
History;  she  Is  a  member  of  the  Inter-Amen- 
can  Statistical  Insitute;  she  is  a  member  cf 
the  Pan  American  Radid  Office;  she  has  con- 
stantly been  increasing  the  number  of  her 
trade  missions  composed  of  business  and 
government  officials  visiting  Latin  Amencs 
she  has  Important  new  Latin  American  study 
centers  at  several  Canadian  universities;  she 
has  sent  official  observers  to  many  of  the 
crucial  recent  meetings  of  the  OAS.  Per- 
haps most  importantly  she  ie  participatin: 
actively  in  aid  and  development  programs  i- 
the  hemisphere.  She  has  extended  signif- 
cant  development  grants  to  the  B^iti^^^ 
Commonwealth  areas  In  the  Caribbean — the 
West  Indies.  British  Honduras.  British 
Guiana.  Jamaica,  and  Trinidad,  and  Tobagc 
She  h£is  made  significant  disbursement  Icars 
to  Mexico,  Argentina,  and  other  Lat:r 
American  countries.  While  not  a  member  cf 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  bt: 
participation  in  this  Institution  has  beer. 
significantly  increased  In  recent  years. 
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It  seems  clear  that  the  United  States  can 
()est  encourage  full-fledged  Canadian  partic- 
ipation In  the  Institutions  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican system  in  three  ways.  If  the  United 
States  were  to  prove  more  willing  to  view  the 
development  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  as  an  Institution  of  true  collective  se- 
curity, and  not  as  an  Institution  existing 
merely  to  ratify  American  security  blueprints, 
Canada  might  prove  more  willing  to  Join  It. 
Secondly  If  the  United  States  were  willing  to 
support  the  current  trend  among  Latin  Amer- 
ican thinking  to  separate  the  political  and 
economic  fvmctlons  of  the  inter-Axnerlcan 
system,  the  way  might  be  paved  for  Initial 
Canadian  active  participation  In  the  economic 
realm  without  necessarily  Involving  Canada 
directly  In  a  political  structure  which  at  pres- 
ent it  may  find  uninviting.  Thirdly,  to  the 
degree  that  It  Is  possible,  specific  American 
proposals  to  the  Canadian  Government  for 
rationalizing  the  two  now  Independent  for- 
eign aid  programs  within  the  hemisphere 
might  well  be  welcomed  in  the  Interests  of 
economy  and  commonsense. 

Despite  the  past  of  inept  U.S.  hemispheric 
diplomacy,  both  toward  the  north  and  toward 
the  south,  we  believe  strongly  In  the  need  for 
Canadian  participation  in  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
system.  No  one  has  stated  the  need  better  or 
more  simply  than  John  Holmes,  president  of 
the  Canadian  Institute  of  International  Af- 
fairs: "The  argtmient  for  Canada's  interest 
in  Latin  America  is  that  it  is  in  ferment  and 
needs  help." 

DEFENSE 

Recommendations  as  to  Canadian-Ameri- 
can defense  policy  are  best  left  to  those  with 
the  technical  expertise  and  the  specific  In- 
formation which  sound  judgments  require. 
We  would  comment  only  on  one  paragraph 
ui  the  Canadian  white  paper  on  defense  of 
March  1964: 

"It  is,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  any  significant  external 
threat  to  Canada  which  is  not  also  a  threat 
to  North  America  as  a  whole.  It  Is  equally 
inconceivable  that,  in  resisting  clear  and 
unequivocal  aggression  against  Canadian  ter- 
ritory, Canada  could  not  rely  on  the  active 
support  of  the  United  States." 

Whatever  the  rewards  of  American  neigh- 
borhood, Canadians  must  inevitably  rue  their 
unique  location  on  this  globe — precisely  be- 
tween the  two  great  nuclear  rivals,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  For,  as 
James  Eayrs  of  the  University  of  Toronto  has 
said  of  the  ties  of  the  North  American  Alli- 
ance: "You  can  break  treaties,  you  can  re- 
noimce  pacts,  but  geography  holds  Its  vic- 
tims fast." 

It  is  of  dubious  consolation  to  the  Ca- 
nadian people  to  know  that  In  a  nuclear 
attack  we  will  always  be  at  their  side.  But 
we  hope  that  It  will  be  more  than  geography 
that  puts  us  there.  We  hope  to  be  at  their 
side  In  the  cause  of  peace,  not  Just  in  the 
scourge  of  war.  We  hope  to  be  at  their  side 
in  serving  the  needs  of  man.  We  hope  to  be 
at  their  side  In  building  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent  a  durable  model  for  relations 
between  and  among  Independent  nations — 
attentive  to  the  national  interests  of  each, 
devoted  to  the  prosperity  of  both,  compas- 
sionate toward  the  human  needs  of  all. 
Stanley  R.  Tupper,  Maine,  Robert  P. 
Ellsworth,   Kans.,  Peter  H.  B.  Fre- 

LINGHUYSEN.  N.J.,  FRANK  HORTON,  N.Y., 

Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Md.,  P.  Brad- 
ford Morse,  Mass.,  Charles  A.  Mosher, 
Ohio,  Ogden  R.  Reid,  N.Y.,  Howard  W. 
RoBisoN,  N.Y.,  Henry  P.  Smith  IH, 
N.Y. 


GREAT  SOCIETY'S  OWN  PECULIAR 
CODE  OF  ETfflCS 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 


the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  saddened  and  distressed 
to  find  that  the  President's  pencliant  for 
arm-twisting  has  gone  to  the  extent  of 
using  members  of  his  administration 
who  should  be  shunning  active  politick- 
ing. 

I  refer  to  John  Macy,  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  who  called 
me  on  a  Sunday  at  Ocean  City,  Md.,  re- 
cently to  try  to  get  my  vote  against  over- 
riding a  Presidential  veto  of  the  military 
construction  bill.  Most  recently,  he 
called  me  in  Arizona  on  a  Saturday  to 
seek  my  support  for  home  rule  legisla- 
tion for  the  District  of  Columbia.  At 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Macy  has  been  telling 
Congress  how  important  it  is  that  we 
emphasize  civil  service  procedures,  how 
necessary  it  is  that  we  put  more  non- 
political  civil  service  personnel  in  key 
Government  jobs,  and  how  vital  it  is  to 
keep  politics  out  of  these  activities. 

Mr.  Macy's  actions  as  errand  boy  for 
the  President's  congressional  conform- 
ity corps  casts  some  doubt  on  his  sin- 
cerity in  keeping  civil  service  out  of 
politics — and  even  upon  his  fitness  to 
testify  on  the  nonpolitical  nature  of  the 
agency  which  he  heads  and  which  is  sup- 
posedly charged  with  the  responsibilities 
of  keeping  Federal  employment  above 
politics — in  effect,  being  the  custodian 
of  the  Hatch  Act. 

I  might  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr. 
Macy's  calls  to  me — and  presumably  to 
other  Members  of  Congress — were  paid 
for  by  the  White  House.  This  use — or 
misuse — of  public  money  to  lobby  Con- 
gress for  legislation  appears  to  be  an 
obvious  violation  of  the  United  States 
Code,  which  has  apparently  been  sup- 
planted by  the  Great  Society's  own 
peculiar  code  of  ethics. 

I  fear  Mr.  Macy's  effectiveness  as 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion may  have  been  seriously  under- 
mined. If  the  administration  continues 
to  force  him  into  positions  so  inimical 
to  an  honest  execution  of  his  job,  he 
will  soon  be  compromised  beyond  re- 
demption. 

OPPRESSED  NATIONS  LOOK  TO 
FREE  NATIONS  TO  HELP  THEM 
REGAIN  THEIR  FREEDOM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  oppressed  people  of  the  colonies 
declared  their  independence  in  1776  "to 
assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth, 
the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which 
the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God 
entitle  them,"  their  cause  was  aided  by 
friends  from  various  European  nations. 

Now,  almost  two  centuries  later,  the 
situation  is  reversed,  and  the  descendants 
of  our /European  brothers-in-arms  now 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  look  to  our  free 


Nation  to  help  them  regain  their  free- 
dom. 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder  whether 
George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
or  Patrick  Henry  would  be  pleased  with 
our  efforts  in  their  behalf  to  date.  Would 
our  international  representative  of 
Revolutionary  days,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
sit  silently  in  the  United  Nations  while 
history's  modem  counterpart  in  barba- 
rism. Red  China,  is  placed  on  the  U.N. 
agenda  for  consideration,  with  nary  a 
word  in  support  of  the  many  victims  of 
communism. 

Our  friends  in  the  enslaved  countries 
will  be  heartened  to  know  that  in  the 
United  States  today  there  are  those  who 
are  not  content  with  oft-repeated  expres- 
sions of  hope  for  the  captive  peoples — 
expressions  which  are  effectively  forgot- 
ten by  the  absence  of  just  and  respon- 
sible implementation. 

Prudent  but  definite  action  was  re- 
cently taken  at  the  47th  Annual 
National  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  in  August 
of  this  year.  Resolution  239,  entitled 
"United  Nations  Relationship  to  the 
Captive  Nations,"  was  passed  and  urges 
the  President  to  instruct  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  to  de- 
mand that  the  United  Nations  enforce  its 
charter  provisions  regarding  self-deter- 
mination of  all  peoples.  This  would  in- 
clude the  withdrawal  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  all  of  its  troops,  agents,  and 
colonialists  from  the  captive  nations. 

The  Legion's  Resolution  239  is  simi- 
lar in  content  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  367  which  I  introduced  on 
March  23  of  this  year  and  which  I  first 
proposed  in  the  88th  Congress. 

It  is  hoped  that  more  organizations  will 
lend  their  name  and  good  will  to  this 
honorable  cause  by  adopting  similar  res- 
olutions designed  to  grant  to  the  captive 
peoples,  now  numbering  approximately 
one-third  of  the  earth's  population,  the 
freedom  "to  which  the  laws  of  Natiire 
and  of  Nature's  God  entitled  them." 

The  texts  of  Resolution  239  and  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  367  follow: 

Resolution  239 
(Resolution  by  the  47th  Annual  National 
Convention  of  the  American  Legion,  Port- 
land, Oreg.;  August  24-26,  1965,  on 
"United  Nations  Relationship  to  the 
Captive  Nations") 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
In  Public  Law  86-90,  approved  July  17,  1959, 
unanimously  expressed  Its  revulsion  at  the 
continued  enslavement  by  the  Soviet  Union 
of  the  peoples  of  the  numerous  countries  and 
areas  now  known  as  the  captive  nations;  and 

Whereas  among  the  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations,  as  set  forth  In  article  1, 
chapter  I,  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  are 
to  uphold  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and 
self-determination  of  peoples,  and  to  promote 
respect  for  human  rights  and  for  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all;  and 

Whereas  the  member  nations  of  the  United 
Nations  have  failed  to  bring  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  successful  discussion  and 
solution  the  problem  of  self-determination 
for  the  peoples  enslaved  by  International 
communism;  and 

Whereas  it  is  of  great  Importance  to  the 
United  States  that  the  hopes  for  freedom 
and  self-determination,  shared  by  the  peoples 
of  the  captive  nations,  be  kept  alive;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved  by  the  American  Legion  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  Portland. 
Oreg.,  August  24-26.  1965,  That  the  American 
Legion  urges  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Instruct  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  to  demand,  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  that  the  United  Nations  en- 
force Its  charter  provisions  regarding  self- 
determination  of  all  peoples,  and  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  the  controlling  power  in 
world  communism,  be  called  upon  to  with- 
draw all  of  Its  troops,  agents,  colonialists 
and  other  controls  from  the  captive  nations, 
and  to  return  to  their  respective  homelands 
all  political  prisoners  and  exiles  now  In  slave 
labor  and  prison  camps  within  the  US.S.R. 


H.  Con.  Res.  367 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  was 
founded  upon  and  long  has  cherished  the 
principles  of  self-determination  and  indi- 
vidual freedoms:  and 

Whereas  thes,e  principles  are  the  very  rea- 
son for  the  existence  of  the  United  Nations, 
as  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  that  world  or- 
ganization;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  all  other 
member  nations  signatory  to  that  charter 
have  solemnly  pledged  themselves,  collec- 
tively and  Individually,  to  make  these  prin- 
cipals universal  and  to  extend  their  benefits 
to  all  peoples;  and 

Whereas  since  1918  .Soviet  communism  has. 
through  the  most  brutal  aggression  and 
force,  deprived  millions  of  formerly  free  peo- 
ples of  their  rights  to  self-determination  and 
has  enslaved  their  homelands:  and 

Wliereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  unanimously  expressed,  in  Public  Law 
86-90.  approved  July  17.  1959,  its  revulsion  at 
the  continued  en.slavement  by  the  interna- 
tional Conununist  movement  of  the  peoples 
of  Poland,  the  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia. 
Lithuania,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Estonia,  White 
Ruthenla.  Rumania.  East  Germany.  Bulgaria, 
mainland  China,  Armenia,  AzerbaljEin,  Geor- 
gia, North  Korea.  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet. 
Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North  Vietnam,  and 
other  lands,  all  of  which  now  are  known  as 
the  captive  nations:  and 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  these  captive  na- 
tions, as  well  as  those  of  Cuba  and  other 
lands  since  subjugated  In  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  International  Communist  conspiracy, 
have  found  little,  if  any,  hope  of  eventual 
freedom  in  the  ,  political  differences  which 
have  arisen  between  Soviet  Russia  and  its 
satellite,  mainland  China,  and  may  look  only 
to  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
for  liberation;  and 

Whereas  the  member  nations  of  the  United 
Nations  have  failed  to  bring  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  successful  discussion  and 
solution  the  problem  of  self-determination 
for  the  peoples  enslaved  by  international 
communism;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  In  the  case  of 
other  colonial  states  whose  people  long  have 
enjoyed  many  personal  freedoms  and  na- 
tional benefits  of  a  kind  which  have  been 
denied  in  the  colonies  of  Soviet  communism, 
already  has  spoken  out  strongly  In  the 
United  Nations  in  support  of  the  principles 
of  self-determination  and  Individual  liber- 
ties: and 

Whereas  the  Issue  of  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations  has  been  placed 
on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations  In  re- 
cent years,  despite  Red  China's  unbelievable 
brutaJlty  to  the  Chinese  people  since  1949. 
her  aggression  against  United  Nations  troops 
in  Korea,  her  savage  treatment  of  the  Tibetan 
people;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  and  the  perpetuation  of 
otir  free  civilization  that  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  act  In  concert  through  the  forum 
of  the  United  Nations  to  demand  the  right 
of  self-determination  for  one-third  of  the 
world's  population  and  one-fourth  of  the 
world's  area  now  under  the  domination  of 


the    International     Communist    movement; 
and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  article  II.  section  2. 
vests  In  the  President  the  power,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  treaties  and  appoint  ambassadors: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized 
and  requested  to  Instruct  the  United  States 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  to  de- 
mand, at  the  earliest  possible  date,  that  (1) 
the  United  Nations  enforce  Its  charter  pro- 
visions which  guarantee  self-determination 
lo  all  peoples;  and  (2)  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
the  controlling  power  In  world  communism, 
be  made  to  abide  by  Us  United  Nations  mem- 
bership obligations  concerning  aggression 
and  colonialism  by  ordering  the  withdrawal 
of  all  Soviet  and  mainland  Chinese  troops, 
agents,  colonialists,  and  controls  from  the 
captive  nations  and  returning  to  their  respec- 
tive homelands  all  political  prisoners  and 
exiles  now  In  slave  labor  and  prison  camps. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  further  authorized  and  requested  to  In- 
struct the  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  to  take  steps  to  h.-ive  placed 
on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly  at 
the  next  regular  session  convening  in  the 
full  of  1964  any  measure  or  measures  which 
would  guarantee  internationally  supervised 
free  elections  by  secret  ballot  In  the  captive 
nations,  and  to  press  for  early  approval  of 
such  measures. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  further  authorized  and  requested  to  use 
all  the  diplomatic,  treatymaking.  and  ap- 
pointive powers  vested  In  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  augment  and  support  actions 
taken  by  the  United  States  Ainbassador  to 
the  United  Nations  In  the  Interest  of  self- 
determination  for  the  captive  nations. 


SENSE  OP  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES RELATIVE  TO  INTER- 
NATIONAL COMMUNISM  IN  THE 
WESTERN   HEMISPHERE 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  week  ago,  on  Monday.  Sep- 
tember 20,  1965,  I  joined  311  of  my  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
supporting  House  Resolution  560.  As 
I  recall  the  discussions  and  exchanges  of 
points  of  views  on  this  legislation  I  think 
both  those  for  and  those  against  had  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard.  On  one  occa- 
sion I  recall  a  proponent  of  House  Reso- 
lution 560  referring  to  a  colleague  that 
rose  in  opposition  to  this  resolution  as 
100-percent  American.  The  spirit  that 
prevailed  with  regard  to  the  airing  of  dif- 
ferences was,  in  my  opinion,  a  healthy 
one. 

In  recent  days,  however,  there  have 
been  various  and  sundry  Interpretations 
of  this  resolution  by  the  news  media  In 
order  to  discredit  what  the  House  did  in 
the  approval  of  this  forthright  and  justi- 
fiable measure. 

As  Representatives  of  the  people  I 
think  It  Is  significant  that  the  House 
reaflBrmed.  as  it  has  on  other  occasions 
for  instance  2  years  ago.  the  principles 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
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As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
Congressman  Flood,  so  ably  said,  and  i 
quote  out  of  context  if  you  please : 

There  Is  not  a  man  In  this  Chamber,  if  a 
Chinese  fleet  were  off  Peru  or  a  Russian  fleet 
off  Brazil  with  16-lnch  guns  on  a  bombard- 
ment  mission,  who  would  not  Join  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Alabama  |Mr.  Selden)  In  his 
resolution — not  one.  But  guns  were  the 
weapons  of  Mr.  Monroe's  day — and  that  is 
why  he  wrote  that  doctrine.  Those  are  not 
the  weapons  of  today. 

I  echo  these  remarks.  Today  Com- 
munist attempts  to  take  over  shaky  gov- 
ernments in  this  hemisphere  are  from 
within.  Subterfuge  and  coercion  are 
the  new  orders  of  the  day  for  the 
Communists  and  it  Ls  my  hope  our 
friends  connected  with  reporting  the 
news  would  remind  our  citizenry  of  this 
from  time  to  time  instead  of  trying  to 
discredit  what  we  did  in  the  approval  of 
House  Resolution  560. 


AIDING  THE  COMMUNISTS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Harsha]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
called  upon  the  Commerce  Department 
to  rescind  the  license  granted  to  Li  twin 
Engineering  Co.  to  export  Sohio's  pat- 
ented textile  process,  Acrylonitrile,  to  the 
Communists  in  East  Germany.  Present 
negotiations  would  place  a  process  pat- 
ented by  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio  in  the 
Communists'  hands  through  the  Litwin 
Engineering  Co.  at  Wichita,  Kans. 

These  negotiations  have  been  carried 
on  with  the  approval  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Department  of  State  and  an  ex- 
port license  has  been  granted  by  the 
Commerce  Department. 

The  acquisition  of  this  process  pro- 
vides a  technical  advantage  to  East  Ger- 
man Communists.  Trade  with  Commu- 
nist nations  involving  technical  proc- 
esses developed  under  free  enterprise 
helps  Communist  economies  to  leap-frog 
ahead  of  American  competitors. 

The  Communist  world  is  committed  to 
a  program  of  world  domination.  The 
Communists  are  using  v/ar,  economics, 
subversion,  religion,  and  trade  to  fur- 
ther these  ends.  Trade  with  Commu- 
nist countries  does  not  create  bonds 
of  friendship  and  understanding  with 
Communist  peoples.  Communist  trade 
passes  through  government  channels 
into  government-owned  business.  The 
governments  of  Communist  countries  are 
totally  made  up  of  Communists  who  in- 
variably place  Communist  objectives 
above  the  needs  of  their  people. 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  when 
we  can  continue  to  encourage  those 
sworn  to  destroy  us  by  giving  them  the 
best  technical  encouragement  our  Na- 
tion can  provide. 

There  are  no  such  things  as  "non- 
strategic  goods."  All  goods  In  an  econ- 
omy are  strategic.    The  military  stnic- 
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ture  of  a  nation  is  directly  dependent  up- 
on its  economy.  When  it  has  a  strong 
flourishing  economy  the  result  is  a  strong 
military  structure;  when  it  has  a  weak 
economy  it  cannot  sustain  a  strong  mili- 
tary position.  Therefore,  ans^hing  that 
improves  a  nation's  economy  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  its  military  capability. 

Furthermore,  these  Communist  na- 
tions are  all  aiding  or  trading  with  North 
Vietnam.  It  is  both  morally  and  stra- 
tegically wrong  to  deal  with  Communist 
systems  of  oppression  which  are  sup- 
plying the  means  of  aggression  against 
our  own  soldiers.  No  amount  of  profit 
makes  it  right. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Commerce  review  their  poli- 
cies in  the  light  of  the  national  interest, 
and  adopt  a  realistic  attitude  in  our  deal- 
ings with  the  Communist  countries  and 
it  is  likewise  time  some  of  our  corpora- 
tions demonstrated  more  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  this  Nation  than  in  the  al- 
mighty dollar. 


HIGHWAY  BEAUTIFICATION  ACT  OF 
1965  WILL  CAUSE  IRREPARABLE 
DAMAGE  TO  OREGON  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous"  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wyatt]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
point  out  to  this  House  that  a  bill  which 
is  scheduled  for  consideration  later  tliis 
week,  S.  2084,  the  so-called  Highway 
Beautification  Act  of  1965.  if  passed,  will 
cause  irreparable  damage  to  the  fine 
highway  system  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 
By  the  terms  of  this  politically  attrac- 
tive but  hastily  conceived  legislation  any 
Stale  which  does  not  conform  with  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  will  be  fined  10 
percent  of  their  Federal-aid  grants. 
This  in  Oregon  amounts  to  $6  Vz  million 
annually. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
the  bill,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
States  to  buy  or  condemn  signs  and  pos- 
sibly junkyards  and  also  to  condemn 
property  rights  on  strips  of  land  660  feet 
wide  lying  on  either  side  of  the  right-of- 
way  on  interstate  and  primary  highways. 
The  Oregon  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion has  advised  me  that  their  attorneys 
say  that  the  Oregon  constitution  would 
prevent  Oregon  from  using  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Trust  Funds.  Use  of  general  fund 
moneys  certainly  is  not  practical  because 
of  the  huge  drain  of  nonbudgeted  money 
which  would  be  required  to  conform  to 
this  bill. 

Therefore,  for  Oregon  to  comply  it 
would  be  necesary  for  Oregon  to  amend 
Its  constitution.  This  is  a  lengthy,  time- 
consuming,  and  uncertain  process.  The 
Oregon  voters  have  recently  rejected  a 
proposal  eliminating  bill  boards. 

We  in  Oregon  are  proud  of  our  fine 
mghway  system.  The  cost  of  complying 
^ith  the  proposed  new  act  would  be  very 
substantial  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
a  serious  effect  on  slowing  down  much- 


needed  highway  construction  in  order  to 
find  funds  for  this  new  departure.  Fed- 
eral funds  can  only  be  used  on  a  match- 
ing ratio  on  the  basis  of  75  percent  Fed- 
eral and  25  percent  State,  which  is  a 
radical  change  in  Federal-State  relations 
and  would  have  drastic  repercussions  in 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  to  this  body  that 
there  may  be  many  other  States  which 
find  themselves  in  an  identical  position 
with  Oregon.  As  you  know  this  bill  was 
not  scheduled  for  action  tmtil  next  year. 
Hearings  were  being  held  and  the  meas- 
ure was  being  considered  in  an  orderly 
fashion  when  orders  were  handed  down 
from  the  White  House  that  the  bill  was 
to  be  passed  at  this  session.  It  was  re- 
ported out  with  completely  new  pro- 
visions contained  therein,  with  virtually 
no  consideration  of  the  vast  conse- 
quences fiowing  therefrom. 

It  is  but  another  example  of  slipshod 
legislation  pushed  through  to  satisfy  the 
whims  of  an  all-demanding  executive. 
Let  the  Congress  legislate  and  work  its 
will  and  not  be  a  willing  party  to  the 
transfer  of  our  legislative  function  to  the 
executive. 


EXPRESSION    OF    CONFIDENCE    IN 
CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT 
Mr.  HORTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Qxtillen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   QUILLEN.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Knoxville 
Journal  on  Monday,  September  27,  1965, 
and  which  was  written  by  the  Journal's 
distinguished  editor,  Mr.  Guy  L.  Smith. 
I  commend  this  provocative  appraisal  of 
the  present  trends  in  oin-  system  of  gov- 
errmient  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
readers  of  the  Record: 

Constitutional  Government  Will  Sttrvive 
Johnson  Era 

It  certainly  cannot  be  claimed  as  an  orig- 
inal discovery  that  there  are  millions  of 
Americans,  even  among  many  who  helped 
elect  President  Johnson  to  office,  who,  if  not 
disturbed,  at  least  have  misgivings  about 
what  seems  to  be  a  trend  toward  dictator- 
ship in  this  country  since  his  election  last 
November. 

As  this  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
nears  Its  close,  the  record  of  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  White  House  and  enacted  into 
law  by  the  Congress  makes  clear  that  no 
President  In  otir  history  has  so  completely 
and  continuously  dominated  the  action  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 

If  one  were  to  select  an  incident  dvuing 
this  period  to  be  used  as  typical  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  White  House  and  the 
Congress,  he  would  go  back  to  the  Joint  ses- 
sion of  that  body  which  the  President  ad- 
dressed on  March  15,  this  year. 

A    TYPICAL    relationship 

This  was  the  session  attended  not  only  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  but  also  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  President's 
Cabinet.  The  subject  of  the  President's  ad- 
dress was  passage  of  a  voting  rights  law  and 
it  will  be  remembered  by  some  that  the  Presi- 


dent advised  Congress  at  that  time  that  an 
outline  of  the  law  to  be  passed  was  already 
in  his  possession.  Both  his  words  and  the 
tone  in  which  they  were  delivered  left  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  hearer  that  this 
was  the  master  not  requesting,  but  ordering, 
his  faithful  vassals  to  do  his  bidding.  P\ir- 
ther.  he  did  not  intend  for  Congress  to  take 
all  year  doing  what  it  was  told. 

We  select  this  Incident,  as  we  said  above, 
because  it  has  been  typical  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  White  House  and  the  legis- 
lative branch  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  throughout  this  session. 
complete   domination 

Congress,  at  the  President's  behest,  has 
racked  up  a  record  of  social,  economic,  and 
other  legislation  that  makes  the  first  100  days 
of  the  late  F.D.R.  appear  by  comparison  to  be 
a  kindergarten  session  of  our  national  legis- 
lative body.  Mr.  Johnson  was  successful  in 
getting  more  of  his  proposed  legislation 
through  in  less  than  9  months  than  the  late 
President  Kennedy  could  wrangle  through 
Congress  in  3  years.  Johnson,  may,  in  fact, 
as  some  of  the  Kennedy  cult  charges,  be 
short  on  "style";  he  may  lack  the  "charm" 
which  FJD.R.'s  devotees  talked  so  much 
about;  but  when  it  comes  to  getting  new 
laws  on  the  books.  President  Johnson  has 
had  no  peer  in  American  history. 

How  he  achieved  this  position  of  complete 
domination  of  the  Congress  need  not  be  re- 
viewed here  at  this  time,  save  to  say  that 
the  Goldwater  debacle  provided  him  with  a 
majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  so  large 
that  he  had  votes  to  spare  even  when  there 
was  some  rumbling  of  discontent  among  his 
own  partisans. 

some  consolation 
The  thing  that  disturbs  many  Americans 
Is  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
poUtlcal  events  which  have  made  Johnson  a 
virtual  dictator  have.  In  fact,  permanently 
altered  the  character  of  our  Government  as 
envisioned  by  the  Founding  Fathers  and  have 
destroyed  the  constitutionalism  which  has 
been  the  toast  of  this  country  for  almost  200 
years. 

We  believe  that  the  answer  is  no.  though 
we  will  confess  that  we  are  comforted  by  the 
existence  of  the  22d  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  became  effective  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1951.  This  was  the  one  which  re- 
stricted the  tenure  of  any  citizen  to  two  full 
terms  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

Even  had  this  amendment  not  been 
adopted,  however,  so  great  is  our  confidence 
in  the  fundamental  strength  of  our  con- 
stitutional system  that  we  are  not  too  greatly 
concerned  about  the  obliteration  of  our  con- 
stitutional processes  in  the  years  ahead,  or 
the  seizure  of  complete  power  by  a  strong 
man  to  serve  as  dictator  in  name  as  well  as 
in  fact. 

INTRUSIONS    OP    socialism 

Tlie  tides  of  political  change  and  the  moods 
of  the  country  have  historically  had  a  way 
of  keeping  the  pendulum  of  power  moving 
within  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution. 
We  are  confident  that  these  same  forces  wUl 
again  be  operative  in  the  years  to  come. 

It  is  true  and  may  well  be  recognized  by 
any  student  of  our  governmental  system  that 
future  changes  of  leaderhip  at  the  Federal 
level  or  future  shifts  of  power  will  not  roll 
back,  for  example,  the  Intrusions  of  social- 
ism or  the  adoption  of  certain  features  of 
the  welfare  state.  These,  once  on  the  statute 
books,  become  permanent  facts  of  life,  if  for 
no  other  reason  because  Socialist  programs 
take  the  form  of  irrevocable  contracts  be- 
tween the  citizen  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

OUR  convictions 

What  all  this  adds  up  to  is  an  expression 
of  confidence  that,  despite  the  concern  many 
of  us  have  felt  about  the  abdication  by  the 
majority  In   Congress  of  its  constitutional 
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role  as  a  branch  of  the  Qovernment  coequal 
with  the  executive,  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  country  Is  going  to  hell  In  a  basket. 
Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  constitutional 
fabric  of  our  Government  has  been  stretched 
to  a  point  which  will  not  permit  correction 
of  the  excesses — spending  is  one  example — 
of  the  Johnson  administration. 

These  are  our  convictions  even  though  Mr. 
Johnson  has  come  nearer  to  attaining  the 
status  of  a  dictator  than  any  President  In 
our  history. 

INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
REFORM 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
communique  issued  this  morning  by  the 
Ministers  and  Governors  of  the  Group 
of  10,  meeting  here  in  Washington,  rep- 
resents a  solid  achievement  by  our  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Henry  H.  Fowler,  and  his  associates,  es- 
pecially Under  Secretary  for  Monetary 
Affairs  Frederick  L.  Deming.  The  key 
language  of  the  communique  from  the 
point  of  view  of  significant  development 
in  the  field  of  international  monetary 
reform  is  paragraph  9  of  the  commu- 
nique : 

The  Ministers  and  Governors  recognize 
that,  as  soon  as  a  basis  for  agreement  on 
essential  points  has  been  reached,  It  will  be 
necessary  to  proceed  from  this  first  phase 
to  a  broader  consideration  of  the  questions 
that  affect  the  world  economy  as  a  whole. 
They  have  agreed  that  it  would  be  very  use- 
ful to  seek  ways  by  which  the  efforts  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Fund  and  those  of 
the  deputies  of  the  Group  of  10  can  be  di- 
rected toward  a  consensus  as  to  desirable 
lines  of  action,  and  they  have  Instructed 
their  deputies  to  work  out  during  the  com- 
ing year.  In  close  consultation  with  the  Man> 
aging  Director  of  the  Fund,  procedures  to 
achieve  this  aim,  with  a  view  to  preparing 
for  the  final  enactment  of  any  new  arrange- 
ments at  an  appropriate  fortun  for  inter- 
national discussions. 

I  insert  here  the  full  text  of  the  com- 
munique for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  Congress: 

Communique  of  the  Ministers  and  Gover- 
nors OF  THE  Group  of  10  Issued  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  1965 

1.  In  the  course  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  In  Wash- 
ington, the  Ministers  and  Central  Bank  Gov- 
ernors of  the  10  countries  (Belgium,  Canada, 
France.  Germany.  Italy,  Japan,  the  Nether- 
lands, Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States)  participating  In  the  general 
arrangements  to  borrow  met  tmder  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  EmUIo  Colombo.  Min- 
ister of  the  Treasury  of  Italy.  Mr.  Pierre- 
Paul  Schweitzer,  Managing  Director  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  took  part  In 
the  meeting,  which  was  also  attended  by  the 
secretary  general  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  the 
general  manager  of  the  Bank  for  Interna- 
tional Settlements,  and  the  president  of  the 
Swiss  National  Bank. 

2.  They  noted  that,  since  their  meeting  In 
Paris  In  December  1964,  the  members  of  the 
Group  had  been  called  upon.  In  May  1965, 
to    provide    additional    supplementary    re- 


sources to  the  Fund  In  the  amount  of  $525 
million.  This  brings  the  cumulative  use  of 
the  general  arrangements  to  borrow  to  the 
amount  of  $930  million.  The  use  made  of 
the  general  arrangements  to  borrow  has  dem- 
onstrated once  again  the  important  contri- 
bution which  those  arrangements  provide  to 
the  smooth  functioning  of  the  international 
monetary  system. 

3.  The  general  arrangements  to  borrow 
were  originally  made  effective  from  October 
1962  to  October  1966.  It  was  stipulated  that 
a  decision  should  be  taken  on  renewal  of  the 
arrangements  before  October  24,  1965.  The 
Managing  Director  of  the  Fund  has  Indicated 
his  continuing  need  of  these  supplementary 
resources. 

The  MlnLsters  and  Governors  agreed  that 
the  arrangements  should  be  renewed  for  a 
second  period  of  4  years.  However,  they 
would  suggest,  in  the  light  of  Increasing 
experience  with  these  credit  facilities,  that  a 
review  be  undertaken  in  due  time  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  whether  some  adapta- 
tion would  be  desirable  in  October  1968,  or 
later. 

4.  The  Ministers  and  Governors  reviewed 
developments  in  international  payments  dur- 
ing the  past  9  months  and  reaffirmed  the  In- 
creasingly vital  role  cf  close  cooperation  of 
the  group  In  the  light  of  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  any  major  financial  stresses  and 
Imbalances  In  payments  to  have  consequences 
of  Importance  to  all  members  of  the  group. 
They  also  noted  with  approval  the  putting 
into  effect  of  the  program  of  multilateral 
surveillance  recommended  by  Ministers  In 
August  1964:  this  program  has  contributed 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  ways  In 
which  deficits  and  surpltises  were  being  fi- 
nanced, as  well  as  their  repercussions  on 
other  countries  and  on  the  evolution  of 
international  liquidity. 

5.  The  Ministers  and  Governors  noted  in 
particular  that  the  deficit  In  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  which  had  for  years  been  the 
major  source  of  additional  reserves  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  being  corrected  and  that 
the  United  States  has  expressed  Its  determi- 
nation to  maintain  equilibrium  In  its  balance 
of  payments.  They  welcomed  this  develop- 
ment In  the  U.S.  International  payments 
position  which  In  Itself  contributes  to  the 
smooth  functioning  of  the  International 
monetary  system.  At  the  same  time,  they 
concluded  that  It  Is  Importsint  to  undertake, 
as  soon  as  possible,  contingency  planning  so 
as  to  Insure  that  the  future  reserve  needs 
of  the  world  are  adequately  met. 

6.  The  Ministers  and  Governors  recalled 
the  mandate  given  to  their  Deputies  In  Oc- 
tober 1963  to  "undertake  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  outlook  for  the  functioning  of 
the  international  monetary  system  and  of  Its 
probable  future  needs  for  liquidity."  They 
noted  that  their  Deputies  had  submitted  to 
them  an  interim  report  on  these  problems  In 
July  1964  and  had  arranged  for  a  detailed 
examination  of  various  proposals  for  the 
creation  of  reserve  assets  by  a  special  study 
group.  The  report  of  this  group,  which  has 
now  been  published,  wUl  facUltate.  through 
its  exposition  of  the  elements  necessary  for 
the  evaluation  of  various  proposals  for  re- 
serve creation,  the  acceleration  of  the  work 
of  contingency  planning. 

7.  Therefore,  as  the  first  phase  of  contin- 
gency planning,  the  Ministers  and  Gover- 
nors gave  instructions  to  their  Deputies  to 
resume  on  an  Intensified  basis  the  dlsctJs- 
slons  which  were  the  subject  of  the  Annex 
to  the  Ministerial  Statement  of  August  1964. 
The  Deputies  should  determine  and  report  to 
Ministers  what  basis  of  agreement  can  be 
reached  on  improvements  needed  in  the  In- 
ternational monetary  system.  Including 
arrangements  for  the  future  creation  of  re- 
serve assets,  as  and  when  needed,  so  as  to 
permit  adequate  provision  for  the  reserve 
needs  of  the  world  economy.  The  Deputies 
shotild  report  to  the  Ministers  In  the  spring 
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of  1966  on  the  progress  of  their  deliberations 
and  the  scope  of  agreement  that  they  have 
found.  During  the  course  of  their  discus 
slons.  It  would  be  desirable  for  the  Deputies 
to  continue  to  have  the  active  participation 
of  representatives  of  the  Managing  Director 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and 
also  of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coop, 
eratlon  and  Development,  and  the  Bank  fo- 
Internatlonal  Settlements.  The  Swiss  Na 
tlonal  Bank  will  also  be  Invited  to  continue 
to  send  its  representative  to  the  meetings  o' 
the  group. 

8.  The  Ministers  and  Governors  recognized 
that  the  functioning  of  the  international 
monetary  system  would  be  improved  if  major 
and  persistent  international  Imbalances 
would  be  avoided.  They  recalled  that,  In 
their  statement  of  August  1964  the  Ministers 
and  Governors  had  Invited  Working  Party 
No.  3  of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development  to  make  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  measures  and  Instrumenta 
best  suited  for  achieving  this  pvirpose  com- 
patibly with  the  pursuit  of  essential  Internal 
objectives.  They  expressed  the  hope  that 
Working  Party  No.  3  would  be  In  a  position 
to  make  their  views  known  at  about  the  same 
thne  as  the  Deputies  of  the  Group  of  lo  re- 
port to  the  Ministers  and  Governors. 

9.  The  Ministers  and  Governors  recognize 
that,  as  soon  as  a  basis  for  agreement  on 
essential  points  has  been  reached,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  proceed  from  this  first  phase  to 
a  broader  consideration  of  the  questions  that 
affect  the  world  economy  as  a  whole  Thev 
have  agreed  that  It  would  be  very  useful  to 
seek  ways  by  which  the  efforts  of  the  E.xecu- 
tlve  Board  of  the  Fund  and  those  of  the  Dep- 
utles  of  the  Group  of  10  can  be  directed 
toward  a  consensus  as  to  desirable  lines  of 
action,  and  they  have  Instructed  their  Dep- 
uties to  work  out  durlnc  the  coming  year  lii 
close  consultation  with  the  Managing  Dl- 
rector  of  the  Fund,  procidures  to  achieve  this 
aim.  with  a  view  to  pr  sparing  for  the  final 
enactment  of  any  new  arrangements  at  an 
appropriate  forum  for  international  discus- 
sions. 


AN  AMERICAN  HERO  SPEAKS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Martin]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  beatnik  demon- 
strators, the  parades  of  cowards,  the 
unAmerlcan  activities  of  tearing  up  draft 
cards  and  urging  Americans  to  refuse  to 
support  their  country  in  time  of  war, 
there  are  still  American  heroes.  More 
than  1,000  of  them  have  already  given 
their  lives  in  defense  of  freedom  in  Viet- 
nam. Many  more  have  been  wounded 
in  the  fight  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion and,  yes,  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
those  here  at  home  who  publicly  side 
with  Communist  murderers  against  their 
own  country  and  their  own  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  I  received  a 
letter  from  one  of  these  American  heroes 
and  I  would  like  to  quote  from  it  as 
part  of  these  remarks.  Perhaps  the 
words  of  Lt.  John  B.  Givhan.  of  Safford, 
Ala.,  will  be  an  inspiration  to  true  Amer- 
icans and  may  cause  some  to  feel  a  sense 
of  shame.  Whatever  the  reaction.  I  am 
proud  to  know  a  man  like  Lieutenant 
Givhan,  a  typical  American,  the  IdD*! 
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who  has  alway"?  been  willing  to  make 
whatever  sacri'  -e  needed,  the  kind  of 
American  to  v  um  the  words,  love  of 
country  and  dut/,  are  full  of  meaning. 
Here  are  some  excerpts  from  Lieutenant 
Givhan's  letter: 

DEAR  Congressman  Martin:  I  have  seen  It 
mentioned  several  times  in  the  newspaper 
that  you  plaa  to  visit  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam  In  the  near  future.  I  write  this  let- 
ter with  regard  to  yoiir  intended  Journey  to 
southeast  Asia. 

I  spent  from  September  21, 1963,  until  April 
12, 1964,  In  the  land  of  Vietnam  flying  trans- 
port helicopter  *  •  *.  My  experience  was 
the  outstanding  era  of  my  life  so  far.  Even 
though  I  was  unfortunate  as  some  say.  to 
loss  of  limb  as  a  result  of  Vletcong  .50-callber 
machlnegun  fire,  I  still  look  upon  my  stay  in 
Vietnam  with  gratitude. 

I  would  like  to  ask  several  favors  of  you 
when  you  arrive  In  Vietnam.  Visit  the  197th 
Armed  Helicopter  Company.  To  see  trans- 
port helicopters  In  action  go  with  the  120th 
Aviation  Company.  There  you  will  be  able 
to  talk  with  professional  aviators  who  get 
shot  at  so  much  they  take  It  In  stride  as 
part  of  a  day's  work.  There  you  will 
see  men — not  twaddle  merchants — face 
to  face.  Go  with  them  to  their  work- 
ing area  which  Is  the  deadly  rice  paddy 
of  the  Mekong  River  Delta  in  Kien  Hoa  Prov- 
ince, which  is  the  rotting  Jimgle  around  Ben 
Cat  and  Its  deadly  Iron  Triangle  which  Is  the 
towering  mountain  north  of  Ban  Me  Thout 
or  around  Da  Nang  and  there  you  will  find 
the  man  In  the  field,  members  of  the  173d 
Special  Forces,  or  the  U.S.  marines.  When 
you  see  these  men  think  of  those  In  the 
United  States  who  would  btirn  their  draft 
cards.  These  men  in  the  field  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  for  they 
are  U.S.  fighting  men  who  know  what  free- 
dom means  to  them  and  to  tnelr  Vietnamese 
friends.  Stay  there  for  a  time  and  you  will 
remember  for  a  long  time  what  It  Is  like  to 
enter  an  arena  where  the  very  freedom  that 
many  take  so  lightly  Is  being  threatened  by 
the  cowardly,  murdering.  Vletcong. 

Your  U.S.  marines  will  tell  you  that  the 
Vletcong  is  not  a  soldier;  he  Is  a  Communist 
murderer  filled  with  a  hate  for  our  way  of 
life  that  Is  so  strong  It  is  dlflicult  for  us  with 
our  Christian  background  to  comprehend. 
Then,  you  will  know  for  certain  that  this  is 
not  an  enemy  that  can  be  negotiated  away, 
for  they  know  nothing  of  honor  when  It 
comes  to  words  or  treaties. 

Congressman  Martin,  one  day  over  there  at 
Due  Hue  which  Is  several  miles  west  of  Hiep 
Hoa  near  the  Cambodian  border  we  helicop- 
ter men  talked  with  a  little  Vietnamese  lieu- 
tenant who  had  a  small  force  of  men  there 
to  defend  the  hamlet  which  was  overrun 
several  days  later,  and  the  lieutenant  and 
his  men  were  killed.  I  asked  this  lieutenant 
if  he  would  be  leaving  soon  because  of  re- 
ports of  large  Vletcong  concentrations  Just 
over  the  border  In  neutral  Cambodia.  He 
said  that  here  he  was  taking  his  stand,  and 
that  here  he  would  die  to  be  free  because  he 
had  seen  communism  in  North  Vietnam  be- 
fore 1954.  This  man  died  there  several  days 
later,  but  he  stood  his  ground.  His  people, 
however,  looked  to  the  great  United  States 
for  backing,  and  we  gave  it  to  them.  We 
must  continue  to  stand  with  them  forever 
If  necessary.  This  attitude  is  deep-rooted  In 
me  partially  because  of  that  man's  willing- 
ness to  fight  communism  to  the  death  and 
not  to  give  one  bit.  However,  can't  we  put 
freedom  on  the  offensive  and  tyranny  on  the 
defensive  in  Vietnam;  the  very  soul  of  the 
free  Vietnamese  would  leap  out  for  Joy.  They 
nave  known  nothing  but  gradual  defeat  for 
w  long. 

Please  go  to  the  end  of  the  line  In  Vietnam 

and  talk  to  the  U.S.  soldier  who  bathes  In  a 

canal,  who  sleeps  In  a  pup  tent — If  lucky, 

Wao  chances  to  be  ovemin  by  the  Vletcong 
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every  night,  who  gets  mall  once  a  week — If 
lucky,  who  doesn't  know  what  a  beatnik 
looks  like.  Talk  to  this  man  whose  closest 
friend  Is  an  AB-15. 

Mr.  Martin,  the  120th  Aviation  Company 
Is  Just  off  the  road  from  Tan  Son  Nhut  down 
Cong  Ly  to  Tu  Do  Street  and  the  center  of 
Saigon.  As  a  life  long  honorary  member  of 
that  unit  I  ask  you  to  stop  by  and.  If  appro- 
priate for  a  Congressman,  say  hi.  I  would 
appreciate  It,  and  they  would  too.  I  wish 
I  were  going  with  you;  I  really  do. 


SINGAPORE 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  tMr.  Ellsworth]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  had  an  enlightening  conver- 
sation with  Lim  Kim  San,  Minister  of 
Finance  of  Singapore,  the  world's  news- 
est  nation.  The  Government  Mr.  Lim 
represents  is  one  of  the  strongest  anti- 
Commimist,  pro-national  independence 
governments  in  all  of  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Lim  outlined  for  me  this  morning 
the  main  points  of  his  Government's  pol- 
cies,  and  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to 
report  those  points  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress: 

First.  The  Government  of  Singapore  is 
anti-Communist,  and  pro-Singapore. 

Second.  In  order  to  survive,  Singa- 
pore needs  trade  opportunities,  not  aid 
handouts  or  even  loans.  For  example, 
access  for  Singapore  to  one -tenth  of  1 
percent  of  the  U.S.  textile  market  would 
mean  more  to  Singapore,  to  freedom, 
and  to  independence  in  southeast  Asia, 
than  $100  million  in  U.S.  loans. 

Third.  The  key  to  successful  U.S. 
and  free  world  policy  throughout  south- 
east Asia  is  national  independence. 
The  Communists  are  bent  on  domina- 
tion; the  people  want  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Mr.  Llm's 
views,  as  I  have  reported  them,  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  our  own  Gov- 
ernment. 


WALTER  REED  HOSPITAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday 
of  last  week  there  was  an  article  in  one 
of  the  local  papers  by  a  substitute  col- 
umnist referring  to  alleged  shortcomings 
of  the  administration  of  the  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  of  the  Army  Medical  Center  in 
this  city.  Many  of  our  colleagues  have 
seen  that  article.  Many  have  recognized 
it  for  what  it  is — an  attempt  to  sell  copy, 
promote  reader  interest,  or  the  typical 
yellow-journalism  engaged  in  by  this 
group. 

The  matter,  of  course,  has  interested 
Members  of  Congress  because  there  is  no 
question  but  what  this  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress,  and  particularly 
the  Legislative  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  proper  Appropriations 


Committees  of  both  Houses.  We  all  re- 
call that  article  1,  section  7  of  the  Con- 
stitution, provide  the  Congress  the  sole 
power  to  raise  armies,  support  the  Navy, 
determine  policy,  and  generally  provide 
for  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  does  not  wish 
to  be  whipping  boys  for  such  as  those 
who  write  for  slick-backed  magazines  or 
for  readership,  rather  than  for  the  ob- 
jectivity of  true  journalism.  They 
should  not  be  the  ones  that  promote, 
undue,  hasty,  or  ill-considered  action. 

Therefore,  having  served  as  a  physician 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  now 
for  three  Congresses  and  certainly  as  a 
doctor  in  this  House,  I  was  perhaps  more 
concerned  than  many  about  some  of  the 
loose  facts,  the  statements  out  of  context, 
the  charges  and  countercharges,  be- 
cause, indeed,  this  Nation  expects  and 
rightfully  demands  that  those  who  serve 
in  our  uniformed  military  services  have 
the  best  possible  quality  medical  treat- 
ment available. 

Furthermore,  I  have  served  as  Assist- 
ant Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  in  the 
past.  I  am  very  proud  of  that  record, 
being  one  who  not  only  built  an  em- 
pire of  over  1,200,000  people  under  my 
direct  assignment,  promotion,  morale, 
responsibility,  and  control,  during  World 
War  n,  but  as  one  who,  as  a  physician 
from  civilian  ranks  served  first  in  this 
position,  and  then  tore  it  down  and  re- 
turned the  physicians  to  their  civilian 
practice,  along  with  Army  nurses,  den- 
tists, veterinarians,  and  others  plus  that 
fine  enlisted  corps  that  we  had,  before 
returning  home  myself. 

Furthermore,  I  have  served  for  the 
past  3  years  as  a  minority  member  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Hospital 
Construction  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee during  the  very  interesting  days 
in  the  88th  and  the  89th  Congresses,  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has,  by 
and  with  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  it  appears,  more  and  more,  with- 
out scientific  and  technical  background, 
assumed  that  he  will  run  and  discharge 
the  businesses  of  the  chiefs  of  technical 
service.  This  has  precluded  adequate 
and  sufficient  hospital  construction  even 
though  recommended  at  times  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  There  was 
a  definite  attempt,  for  example,  to  ex- 
clude all  obstetrical  beds,  expansion  ca- 
pacity, and  training  beds  to  say  nothing 
of  accommodations  for  retirees.  The 
latter  were  admittedly  moral  and  legal 
medical  care  problems  of  the  military. 
Some  felt  this  new  direction  In  lack  of 
maintaining  and  replacing  the  military 
hospital  system  was  a  prelude  to  vamp- 
ing the  further  care  of  the  military,  the 
dependents,  and  the  retirees  into  this 
country's  new  civilan  medicare  program. 

Furthermore,  we  are  behind  for  ade- 
quate hospital  construction  just  to  care 
for  the  regular  establishment  on  a  re- 
placement basis.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
will  take  8  years  at  the  rate  of  12  new 
military  hospitals  per  year  to  catch  up, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  need  for  new  and 
modern  workshops  as  technical  break- 
throughs are  made  from  all  the  research 
and  development  now  going  on. 

It  was  during  this  time,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  now  chairman  of  the 
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-Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Hon- 
orable L.  Mendel  Rivers,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, that  we  restored  the  expansion  ca- 
pability and  training  capacity  to  the 
staffs  of  military  hospitals  anent  the  day, 
such  as  now,  when  we  are  "beefing  up" 
our  troops  in  support  of  freedom-loving 
South  Vietnam.  The  Congress  approved 
in  the  last  2  fiscal  year  budgets  the  in- 
clusion of  hospital  construction  for  de- 
pendents, retirees,  and  specifically  ob- 
stetrical beds. 

Therefore,  on  last  Thursday  evening. 
September  23,  Congressman  William 
Bray,  of  Indiana,  a  senior  colleague  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  I 
made  a  trip  to  the  Army  Medical  Center, 
and  unannounced  went  through  the 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  from  top 
to  bottom.  We  did  indeed  call  the  ad- 
ministrative officer  of  the  day  and  "re- 
port in,"  but  we  did  not  amiounce  our 
arrival  in  advance,  nor  was  it  heralded, 
and  of  course  we  did  not  expect  any 
honors. 

I  visited  many  patients,  as  did  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrayI.  We 
went  from  top  to  bottom,  in  all  wards, 
open  and  closed,  for  officers  and  enlisted, 
neurosurgical,  general  medical,  pedi- 
atric, orthopedic,  reconstructive,  out- 
patient, and  vice  versa.  We  inspected 
the  condition  of  the  wards,  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  wards,  and  the  availability  of 
personnel,  as  well  as  the  space  and  build- 
ings. I  have  lived  and  served  at  Walter 
Reed  in  the  past  years,  and  know  the 
layout  well. 

We  ourselves  were  interested  enough 
to  go.  rather  than  to  send  an  administra- 
tive assistant  with  any  blue  ribbon  group, 
regardless  of  their  interest  or  qualifica- 
tions, because  we  felt  it  was  our  respon- 
sibility and  that  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  toward  that  end  I  pre- 
pared the  next  day — and  provided  an 
appropriate  copy  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana.  Congressman  Bray — a  report 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  dated  September  24, 
1965.  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  report  is  as  follows : 

Congress  of  the  UNrrED  States. 

House  of  Rephesent.*tives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  24.  1965. 
Hon.  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 

Chairman,  Armed  Services  Committee.  Ray- 
burn  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Mt  De.ar  Mr.  Chairman:  Just  to  advise 
that  Colleague  Bill  Eray  and  the  under- 
signed "took  a  walk"  through  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital  last  evening  after  8  p.m. 
We  visited  unobtrusively  and  quietly  with 
the  administrative  officer  of  the  day.  unan- 
nounced and  unheralded.  We  had  re- 
quested other  Congressmen  to  accompany 
\!s  from  the  reception  at  Fort  Meyer  for  the 
new  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army,  but  all 
had  prior  commitments. 

In  general.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  found  the 
hospital  busy  and.  in  fact,  buzzing.  It  was 
overloaded  and  understaffed.  One  must  re- 
call that  the  acme  of  professional  talent  Is 
concentrated  here  for  maximum  benefit  to 
our  battle  and  nonbattle  casualties  of  war. 
One  must  also  always  remember  that  the 
mission  of  an  Army  hospital  Is  different  from 


a  civilian  Institution — namely,  "to  restore 
the  maximum  capability  to  the  fighting  line 
with  the  best  of  quality  care  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date."  I  found  absolutely  no 
signs  of  filth  and  what  a  casual  observer  had 
probably  considered  "dirty  uniforms"  In  a 
bin  10  feet  high  on  the  enlisted  wards,  was 
rearrangement  of  furniture  with  covering 
draw  drapes,  etc.,  while  progressive  Improve- 
ments are  being  made  off  the  sides  and  ends 
of  the  wards;  to  wit.  cardiac  laboratory,  new 
wings,  etc.  The  air  conditioning  was  ade- 
qiKite    and    good    throughout. 

Many  soldiers,  including  battle  casualties 
from  Vietnam,  were  Interviewed.  To  do  so 
lifted  our  own  morale.  They  have  a  certain 
esprit  de  corps  In  helping  each  other  while 
realizing  the  shortage  of  personnel.  I  talked 
to  male  and  female  orderlies,  as  well  as 
nurses.  The  new  Army  Nurse  Training 
School  started  this  month  on  the  grounds. 
All  are  proud  of  their  work  and,  surprisingly, 
did  not  feel  underpaid  or  underbenefited. 
Also  surprising  was  the  number  of  retirees 
(Including  old  soldiers'  home)  and  depend- 
ents. In  the  enlisted  wards  I  saw  nothing 
different  than  in  any  Army  hospital  except, 
perhaps,  the  seriousness  of  the  casualties. 
The  wards  were  clean  and  actually  mopped 
with  antiseptic  solution  twice  on  one  shift 
and  once  on  other  shifts  four  times  daily.  A 
highly  septic  old  odor  permeates  the  Insti- 
tution and.  In  fact,  a  war  Is  constantly  on 
against  the  dreaded  hospital  "staff  Infec- 
tion." As  late  as  9:30  p.m.  the  outpatient 
clinics,  and  certainly  the  emergency  room, 
were  extremely  active  and  "this  was  nothing 
compared  to  Saturday  nights." 

The  building  and  corridors  are  built  on 
the  old  Army  cantonment  design  with  which 
I  consider  the  best  modiflcations  possible. 
A  great  percent  of  the  grounds  has  been 
taken  up  with  research,  the  radiological 
Institute  (Including  military  bolt  X-rays 
and  cobalt  bomb),  and  construction  con- 
tinues for  better  utilization.  Forest  Glenn 
service  as  an  annex  with  a  well-manned 
"seriously  ill"  ward  or  so,  but  mainly  with  a 
convalescing  facility. 

Diagnosis:  Anyone  claiming  discrimina- 
tion or  "filth"  or  even  poor  management  at 
this  hospital  is  either  a  liar,  fool,  or  simply 
writing  for  the  sake  of  selling  copy  and  In 
the  Interest  of  "yellow  Journalism."  There 
is  maximum  utilization  which  involves 
crowding,  but  one  must  recall  regulations 
require  all  ttunor  cases  In  the  Army  be  for- 
warded here,  as  well  as  other  difficult  cases, 
and  certainly.  Including  all  coronary  heart 
attacks  under  age  35,  etc. 

Recommendation:  The  Army  In  coordina- 
tion with  the  sister  services,  and  particularly 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  should  Im- 
mediately reinstltute  World  War  II  type  of 
Cadet  Victory  Nurses  training  program. 
This  may  be  an  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  Jurisdiction,  and  Mrs. 
Bolton,  myself,  and  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  started  a  similar  one  with  great  suc- 
cess at  small  training  schools  throughout 
the  country  during  the  last  great  war. 

Our  committee  should  Immediately  start 
a  long-range  program  of  modern  construc- 
tion at  the  Army  Medical  Center,  Including 
a  new  "high  rise"  efficient  replacement  for 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Dttrward  G.  Hall, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  there  is  no  question  that 
there  is  compactness,  by  definition,  of 
tlie  Army  Medical  Center,  in  this  day 
of  expansion  of  our  hospital  care,  in  this 
day  of  additional  required  and  needed 
research,  in  this  day  when  we  have  the 
Armed  Forces  Radiological  Institute,  in 
this  day  when  we  have  million-volt  gen- 
erators for  not  only  X-ray  treatment  but 


also  alpha,  beta,  and  gamma  rays,  to  say 
nothing  of  cobalt  bombs  and  cesium  ra- 
diation, for  all  of  the  tumor  patients  of 
all  of  the  military  services  who  are  for- 
warded, by  regulation,  to  this  great  med- 
ical center  for  treatment,  it  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  compactly  constructed  on  lim- 
ited grounds.  Tlie  only  expansion  now 
can  be  upward  at  the  Army  Medical 
Center. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  there  are  in  exist- 
ence regulations  whereunder  all  those 
who  have  had  coronary  heart  attacks, 
under  the  age  of  35,  for  example,  are 
treated,  collected  and  collated,  and  their 
histories,  backgrounds,  physical  findings, 
electrocardiac  tracings  and  so  forth 
coordinated  in  this  great  Army  Medical 
Center. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  must  say, 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is 
the  greatest  of  cleanliness  in  the  wards  in 
this  hospital.  At  no  time  did  we  find 
"filth"  on  the  floor,  and  to  the  contrary 
there  is  a  vigorous  anticontaminant 
program  in  full  force.  If  one  knows 
something  of  the  expansion  of  the  cardio- 
vascular units  being  added  and  the 
neurosurgical  units  being  added  on  all 
three  levels  of  wards — which  are  ade- 
quately air  conditioned  and  adequately 
cleansed — that  beds  and  equipment  have 
been  stacked  at  the  end  of  the  wards, 
properly  covered  with  sheets  and  other 
equipment,  but  in  no  case  containing 
dirty  uniforms  which  might  be  interpret- 
ed as  a  makeshift  process  in  the  wards 
where  the  men  sleep,  and  are  treated. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  45  men 
are  crowded  into  1  ward.  Actually 
the  measurement  of  crowding  in  a  fa- 
cility such  as  this  is  whether  or  not  air- 
borne or  other  diseases  may  be  spread 
from  patient  to  patient  by  direct  con- 
tact. It  is  ordinarily  considered  that  in 
any  military  medical  hospital.  A,  there  is 
some  advantage  to  esprit  and  therapy 
of  closeness  and  self-help;  and,  B,  as  long 
as  there  are  72  cubic  feet  of  airspace 
surrounding  each  hospital  bed  this  is  a 
quantity  sufficient  and  that  danger  of 
contagion  is  lessened. 

In  addition  there  certainly  are  on  all 
of  the  wards  special  rooms  where  severe 
cases  may  be  isolated,  to  say  nothing  of 
protective  draw  curtains.  The  charge  has 
been  made  by  the  writer  of  the  scurrilous 
article  that  there  are  insufficient  latrine 
facilities.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  compares 
very  interestingly  in  a  45-bed  ward  with 
the  number  of  standup  receptacles  or 
sitdown  receptacles — and  I  know  not 
which  the  writer  would  customarily  pre- 
fer— with  those  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  have  435  Members  here. 
which  is  just  about  10  times  as  many,  and 
a  simple  calculation  and  counting  of  the 
number  of  stalls  in  our  Speaker's  cloak- 
room will  indicate  that  these  men  are  in 
much  better  condition  than  we.  I  submit 
besides  there  is  an  old-fashioned  hospital 
institution  known  as  a  bedpan,  which  is 
abhored  by  many  and  which  has  been 
recorded  in  history  and  has  been  written 
about  by  friend  and  foe,  in  prose  and 
poetry,  and  invective  and  eulogy,  which 
accommodates  the  people  who  are  not 
able  to  go  to  the  "head."    I  doubt  if  those 
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who  lost  their  head  in  writing  this  article, 
have  experienced  this,  but  this  takes  care 
cf  over  50  percent  of  all  patients  in  any 
hospital  ward. 

Finally,  I  submit  units  have  been  made 
up  for  overseas  shipment  and  medical 
care  of  all  personnel  from  physicians  to 
enlisted  trained  hospital  corpsmen  and 
including  volunteer  nurses  of  the  Army 
Medical  Center,  to  the  point  where  ad- 
mittedly  they   are   short  of   personnel 
Only  recently  this  body  in  its  wisdom 
raised  the  pay  of  the  Army,  including  the 
enlisted  men  and  the  hospital  corpsmen, 
djctors,  and  dentists  and  gave  them  in- 
centive pay  and  reenlistment  pay.    Not 
once  did  we  find  any  complaint  while 
visiting   this   hospital   about   the   needs 
that  they  have,  or  their  underpayment, 
or  find  that  this  was  a  basis  for  lack  of 
.'•ecruitment  but  on  the  contrary  found 
tliat  it  was  a  general  problem  of  the 
United  States.    I  know  there  is  a  great 
shortage  of  registered  nurses  in  all  civil- 
ian hospitals  I  visit. 

I  have  indeed   recommended   to   the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  that  we  seriously  again  consider 
starting  the  Cadet  Victory  Nursing  Corps 
such  as  we  had  in  World  War  n  to  en- 
hance the  turning  out  of  a  number  of 
nurses  that  are  needed  for  administrative 
direction  of  the  wards.    We  found  the 
trained  and  fine  corpsmen  are  dedicated 
toUieir  personnel  and  maintenance  tasks 
and  clean  the  wards  three  times  daily  and 
twice  on  the  night  shift,  including  an 
antiseptic  scinibbing  of  walls  and  floors 
I  found  military  patients  there  from  all 
over  the  world  with  and  without  brain 
surgery,  and  with  and  without  malarial 
disease,  and  those  who  had  smothered 
hand  grenades  in  Vietnam  taking  the 
entire  blow  themselves  and  having  their 
aodomens  shot  away  and  being  recon- 
sructed  by  plastic  surgery;  pleased  with 
ifie  type  of  service  they  get  and  proclaim- 
ing that  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  hos- 
pitals m  the  world. 

In  the  long-range  program  recom- 
mended by  the  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Hospital  Construction  to  the  Committee 
n  Armed  Services  last  year,  we  suggest- 
ed stepping  up  somewhat  the  replac- 
J?  of  the  sphnter  villages  of  World  War 
u  and  the  Inadequate  hospitals  where 
^Jere  is  just  no  more  room  in  which  to 
3n!'  ^"?  ^^'^^^^^  them  by  modem  type 
2  T'"?  designed,  architecturally  per- 

S^rn^f  ^^^^°^P^^^^s  ^ith  modem 
J^«:tronic  elevators  and  all  equipment  so 
jat  we  can  handle  patients  without  the 
o.a  ramps  and  wooden  construction 
rhi?  il^^owing  up  and  out  to  the  point 
n  S  if^^'"^  ^^^^^  "°  "^ore  room,  just  as 

f^  not  demagog  on  this  project  and  in 
ipU.-^,'^°''^  "^^  "^^^  underway  before 
aonf  f i  f  "f^^  '''""^"-  I  ^^°"ld  certainly 
S„  ^^^  ^^°^^  ^st  qualified  would  In- 
«t  gate  and  recommend  the  spending  of 

autuai  hope  that  all  of  our  recipients  of 
,^e   whether  battle  or  nonbattle  cas- 

i  in°'.^'"^''i"^  ^^'^"^  ^^^^^  diseases 

•iit  fr?o.  ^^  f^^l^^  ^^'^^  "^ay  have 
,^t  treatment  which  has  made  the  dif- 

Ce?«nH"'?i*^^  ^'"^^^^  ^^^  American 
^n:es  and  those  who  are  shanghaied 


into  service,  because  we  have  the  ones 
who  volunteer  and  serve  for  the  sake  of 
freedom. 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 
YEAR 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection 

«,H^''-  n?"^^^^-  M^-  Speaker,  as  one 
who  will  have  the  honor  of  representing 
the  House  at  the  White  House  Confer^ 
ence  on  International  Cooperation  Year 

l^J:lr^^T^^  '°.^°^^  ^^^t  Raymond 
K.!nw  '  u^  prominent,  Dallas,  Tex., 
builder,  has  been  appointed  Executive 
Director  of  the  Conference 

The  Conference  will  seek  out  ways  in 
which  the  United  States  can  further  ii" 
temational  cooperation. 

Task  forces  made  up  of  Government 
officials  and  private  citizens  have  been 
?nr7i?  preparing  preliminary  reports 
^r  the  consideration  of  the  Conference 
Nasher  has  served  as  Cochairman  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Urban  Development 
fv,!^J^  Speaker,  I  am  looking  forward  to 
the  Conference  with  great  interest  and 
I  am  certain  that  Mr.  Nasher  as  Execu- 
tive Director  will  contribute  markedly  to 
its  success. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  an 
article  from  the  Dallas  Times-Herald 
conceming  Mr.  Nasher 's  appointment- 
International  Role  Assigned  Nasher 
Washington.— Dallas  Builder  Raymond 
Nasher  will  serve  as  executive  directorTthe 
White   House    Conference    on    International 

as  the  major  conference  of  its  type 
«,i?K^*^.»'c°^®^^''  Executive  Director,  Nasher 
oTlars  sfd.  ^°"^— ••  State  Department 

DPrpm?»"'^'*  in  Washington  November  29  to 
December  1.  the  Conference  will  bring  to- 

fhl  r^^'l^""^^^  ^'500  experts  from  both 
the  private  and  public  sectors  to  explore  30 
areas  of  International  cooperation  and  Sake 
recommendtlons  directly  to  President  J?^! 

oUll. 

Topics  to  be  covered  at  the  Conference 

Sn'  'trfH.^°*'K°'  ^""'^  disarmament^^! 
cation,  trade,  urban  development,  space 
national  resources,  human  rights  bustaess 
and  industry,  aviation,  atomic  ene;gyTnter- 
nat  onal  law,  science  and  technoS^  and 
health,  among  others. 
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month  so  they  may  be  studied  before  the 
Conference  convenes. 

where  we  stand 
At     the     Conference     Itself,    panels     wUl 
Td^?  TY  ^^^^^^d"-l  topics  fo?  more  tC 
n^.nif..         '■^   preparing   the   nnal    recom- 
mendations to  President  Johnson. 

This  Conference  Is  a  program  to  eet  the 
aKpt'^  f^'  ^^"°°  to'^take^  Sofe  iSk 

inf P,^« tT'"*^ ^  ''^^'^  ''^  ^^^'^  i°  the  field  of 
mtemational  cooperation,-  a  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman  said.    "They  will  try  to  de- 

tfSnr  ^^"«  «•«  "«  in  need!  where  we  ne^ 
to  improve,  what  might  be  missing  and  Just 
what  we  can  do."  ■* 

'•tT'^\^^f^t  department  said  this  would  be 

the  first  time  people  In  the  private  sector 

have  been  able  to  make  recommendations  to 

shrp.""^  *  ^"^°nt  Government  censor- 

Nasher  is  developer  cf  the  new  North  Park 
regional  shopping  center  In  Dallas. 


task   force 
state  Department  officials  said  task  forces 

NT5ofSfth°'"%°'/^^  ""'''  mindfin°'thl 
Nation  In  the  private  sector  are  worklne  m 

DrellmTn'"''''  Govermnent  offlclafs  7n  draffing 
Co'rliSlnc^  "''"''  '°'"  P'-^^^tlon  to  thf 

Nasher  served  as  Cochairman  of  one  of  the 
panels,  on  urban  development.  His  CochalJ! 
man  was  Robert  Weaver.  Administrator  "Jf 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  AgencJ^ 

State  Department  officials  who  have  seen 
the  committee  draft  termed  It  brilliant  a^S 
said  It  influenced  the  selection  of  the  Dal- 

H";^rc°oS7rlncl°^^""  ^^^^  °'  *^«  ^"« 
The   task   forces  have   been   at  work   on 

T^u  "T  °'  "°°*=^^°  1°  InternatK  co° 
f<f,^!i°^  ^'""^^  ^^''^-  Their  reports^li  be 
forwarded   to  Conference  partlcl^IStTnext 


THE  POOR  AMIDST  PROSPERITY 

Mr    ERASER.     Mr.    Speaker    I    ask 

fTr^S^^H^^r"^^"^  ^^^t  the  geAtlem^n 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  may  extend 

^''^"^f'^  at  this  point  in  the  rSd 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.'  Is  there 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
current  October  1  issue  of  Time  maga- 
zine m  the  Time  essay  section,  there  is 
a  very  intelligent  and  constructive  dis- 
cussion of  poverty  entitled  "The  Poor 

m^H'k^''°if.^"t5''"  ^  ^ish  to  com- 
mend the  editor  of  Time  for  this  very 
informative  article.  It  states  clearly  and 
concisely  the  challenge  we  face.  Every 
Member  of  Congress  should  read  this 
article  and.  therefore,  I  am  inserting  it  at 
this  point  m  the  Record: 

The  Poor  AMmsT  PRosPERmr 

at^f'ri^^^'^^.  ^°„*^®  ^""^^^^  States  stands 
at  a  record  75  million,  and  unemployment 
is   down   to  an  8-year  low.    A  rising  SS 

S^of'^thf '  *°  *^^  «^^°^*"«'y  'nv'lnc^le 
fZl^ ?    ,  ,®  economy;  the  Nation  shoulders 

oSt  sS?n  thfl^  ^^'■.'"^  '^^^'^'^  ^^^  ^"  " 
out  strain,  the  big  metropolises  revel  In  th«. 

autumnal  excitement  of  the  new  movies  ?Se 

fall  fashions,  the  opera,  the  art  galleries   a 

thousand    assorted    k    go-gos     And    WrrffA  t 

such   affluence   the  U.s'°G'overnment   plSS 

away  at  Its  war  on  poverty;  last  week  Cof^ 

f"ll  bimon  ir.°^^-y«-  aPPropr!aSon°o; 
r*.  °""on,  which  Is  more  than  twice  what 
It  provided  for  the  first  year 

Pp^X^  n^J    Americans  with  bloated  bellies? 
People  living  under  bridges?    Beggars  In  the 
street?     Children  dying  for  lack  of  doctor! 
ing?    Of  course  not.    Nonetheless,  the  United 
States  has  Its  angry,  frustrated  poor.    People 
who  do  not  suffer  poverty  tend  to  think  of 
It  In  absolute,  merely  materialist  terms  of 
pickenslan  squalor.    In  fact,  poverty  has  to 
be  measured  relative  to  the  rising  standard 
of  living,  the  tenderer  social  conscience,  the 
national     capacity     for      creating     wealth 
Poverty   Is   the   condition— and   the   aware- 
ness— of  being  left  behind  while,  economical- 
ly,  everyone  else  Is  marching  forward. 

The  reality  of  the  new  poverty  lies  In  its 
en^??fM°  ''■^-  ^"ence,'Lnd  It  Is  hefght^ 
tnrl  fy*^e  constant,  often  self-congratula- 
tory  talk  about  that  affluence.  It  Is  the 
^?J^^K°ln^^  ""'«"  ^"'n^n  Who  says.  "iS 

^^f  t  .  ®"^°*  "^^*=  ^  ''^^t  ^onie  89-cent 
meat  just  once."    It  Is  the  poverty  of  people 

Z^  ^"^  refrigerator,  assert  their  right  to 

r"  ,2  ^  ^^-  ^^^  genuinely  need  I  car 

Should  visit  a  dentist.    Even  U  this  poverty 
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Is  not  like  any  earlier  poverty  or  the  poverty 
of  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  is  worth 
declaring  a  war  on. 

The  war  Is  being  conducted  with  the  same 
passion  that  the  United  States  brings  to  its 
successive  crusades  against  disease  and,  on 
occasion,  to  its  foreign  policy.  The  bureau- 
cratic warriors  are  Joined  (and  sometimes 
fought)  by  a  whole  new  group  of  ideologs 
of  poverty,  notably  including  Michael  Har- 
rington, who  discovered  the  new  poverty  In 
his  1963  book,  "The  Other  America,"  and 
Sociologist  Saul  Alinsky,  a  tireless  agitator 
and  polemicist  who  travels  from  city  to  city 
advising  the  poor  on  how  to  organize  for 
uplift.  Underlying  the  antlpoverty  campaign 
is  the  uniquely  American  belief — surprisingly 
often  correct — that  evangelism,  money,  and 
organization  can  lick  Just  about  anything, 
including  conditions  that  the  world  has  al- 
ways considered  Inevitable. 

PAUPE31S    ARE    EVERYWHERE 

Praising  the  Lord  and  passing  the  alms, 
man  has  fought  poverty  for  more  than  5,000 
years — but  until  recently  without  any  real 
expectation  that  the  fight  could  ever  be 
won.  Hinduism  and  Buddhism  encouraged 
almsgiving  but  reconciled  themselves  to  pov- 
erty by  suggesting  that  it  is  a  requisite  for 
man's  prime  goal:  the  enrichment  of  spirit 
instead  of  body.  The  Hebrews  equated  pov- 
erty with  suffering,  extolled  charity  as  one  of 
the  greatest  virtues,  and  declared,  in  Prov- 
erbs, that  "He  who  mocks  the  poor  insults  his 
Maker."  Christ's  most  famous  pronounce- 
ment on  the  problem — "For  you  always  have 
the  poor  with  you" — is  usually  quoted  out  of 
context  and  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
poverty  Is  Inevitable.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
concluded  that  natural  law  gives  every  man 
the  right  to  enough  of  the  world's  resources 
to  lead  a  decent  life.  Nevertheless,  the  tra- 
ditional Christian  attitude  equates  poverty 
with  saintliness,  deeply  distrusts  money,  and 
proclaims.  "Blessed  are  you  poor." 

Going  a  step  beyond  charity,  the  12th  cen- 
toiry  Spanish-Jewish  philosopher,  Maimo- 
nides,  urged  the  well-to-do  to  "assist  the  re- 
duced fellow  by  teaching  him  a  trade  or  put- 
ting him  in  the  way  of  business  so  that 
he  may  earn  an  honest  livelihood."  Queen 
Elizabeth  I  came  to  believe  that  care  of  the 
poor  is  not  the  duty  of  Just  the  rich  or  the 
church  but  also  of  the  state.  "Paupers  are 
everywhere,"  she  cried  after  a  tour  of  Eng- 
land, and  her  Parliament  sped  up  passage 
of  its  poor-relief  acts.  Just  about  then,  Cal- 
vin declared  that  Idleness  was  the  real  sin — 
which  In  the  United  States  developed  into  the 
Puritan  ethic  that  virtuous  people  are  bound 
to  prosper  and  the  slothful  will  earn  the  bit- 
ter reward  of  poverty.  Less  than  a  century 
ago,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  thundered:  "No 
ntan  in  tills  land  suffers  from  poverty  unless 
It  be  more  than  his  fault — unless  It  be  bis 
sin." 

Such  was  the  dominant  belief  until  re- 
cently in  the  Nation  of  free  enterprise,  rugged 
Individualism,  and  the  Homestead  Act.  Only 
when  the  frontier  was  gone  did  city.  State, 
and  eventually  Federal  relief  become  a  prin- 
cipal weapon  against  poverty.  The  force 
that  most  fundamentally  changed  the  na- 
ture of  poverty  was  the  machine.  In  the 
short  run.  the  industrial  revolution  only 
caiued  bigger  and  worse  poverty  by  creating 
a  new  pauperized  proletariat;  in  the  long 
run.  It  lent  reality  to  the  Utopian  dream  of 
universal  abundance  by  almost  infinitely 
multiplying  the  once  strictly  limited  produc- 
tive capacity  of  human  hands  and  brains. 
In  the  United  States  and  in  most  of  the  con- 
temporary West,  the  fruits  of  the  industrial 
revolution  brought  about  a  momentous 
change:  the  poor  turned  from  a  majority 
Into  a  minority. 

LOT    ON    BREAD.    RICE,    BEANS.    AND    PEAS 

As  a  working  definition  of  poverty,  the 
U.S.  Government  sets  a  minimum  Income 


sufficient  for  an  urban  family  of  four,  based 
on  $2.80  a  day  for  food,  with  an  added  factor 
for  rent  and  services.  It  adds  up  to  $3,100  a 
year,  or  $2,200  for  farm  families  who  grow 
their  own  food. 

Thus  arbitrarily  defined,  the  U.S.  poor 
number  a  depressing  34.1  million.  They  are 
mostly  children  (15  million)  and  old  people 
(5.3  million).  Half  of  the  poor  families  are 
in  the  South.  Poverty  afflicts  40  percent  of 
the  Nation's  nonwhltes,  40  percent  of  its 
farmers,  50  percent  of  the  families  headed  by 
divorced,  widowed,  or  abandoned  women. 
The  fifth  of  the  Nation  at  the  bottom  gets 
only  4.7  percent  of  the  country's  personal  in- 
come, while  the  fifth  at  the  top  gets  45.5 
percent. 

Compared  with  the  19th  century  poor  so 
bltingly  described  in  literature — Zola's  Ger- 
vaise  "was  quite  willing  to  dispute  with  a 
dog  for  a  bone" — the  American  poor  are  well 
off.  They  would  be  considered  rich  by  most 
Red  Chinese,  whose  per  capita  annual  in- 
come averages  $70.  In  southern  Italy  and 
Sicily,  thousands  of  nullatenenti  (have- 
nots)  live  in  caves  or  open  trenches.  Poverty 
is  too  soft  a  word  to  describe  the  puffed 
stomachs  that  are  common  sights  In  India, 
Africa,  and  Brazil's  northeast.  On  the  other 
hand,  Scandinavia  knows  nothing  like  Amer- 
ican slums,  and  Soviet  Russia  can  claim  to 
have  abolished  the  crasser  forms  of  poverty — 
but  only  by  imposing  on  the  whole  nation  a 
way  of  life  that  most  Americans  today  would 
equate  with  privation. 

As  late  as  the  depression,  Americans 
starved.  "In  the  wet  hay  of  leaking  bams." 
wrote  John  Steinbeck,  "old  people  curled  up 
in  corners  and  died  that  way,  so  that  the 
coroners  could  not  straighten  them."  About 
2,000  Americans  still  die  yearly  from  diseases 
of  malnutrition,  and  many  of  the  poor  are 
poorly  fed.  The  official  U.S.  poverty  defini- 
tion is  based  on  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tures  economy  food  plan  ("essentially  for 
emergency  use")  :  large  helpings  of  bread, 
rice,  dried  beans,  and  peas,  cereals,  rare  serv- 
ings of  meat,  no  out-of-season  or  conven- 
ience foods. 

Hooverville  shanties  went  out  with  the 
1930's,  and  Government-subsidized  apart- 
ments are  climbing  skyward  In  the  slums, 
but  most  of  the  poor  continue  to  suffer  mean 
and  overcrowded  shelter.  The  1960  census 
listed  15.6  million  of  the  Nation's  58  million 
houses  and  apartments  as  substandard — In- 
cluding 3  million  shacks  and  tenements  and 
8.300,000  "deteriorating  houses,"  where  the 
poor  often  pay  a  higher  rental  per  square 
foot  than  the  middle  classes  do.  Health  Is 
also  a  poverty  problem.  The  poor  suJffer 
mental  illness  at  a  sinister  rate,  triple  that 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  according  to 
an  Investigation  In  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Mostly  because  of  its  poor,  the  United  States 
has  a  lower  life-expectancy  rate  than  Hol- 
land, Sweden,  Israel,  and  Great  Britain. 

John  Kennedy  spoke  of  patches  of  pov- 
erty— and  indeed,  the  poor  tend  to  be  con- 
centrated. In  Chicago  the  poor  are  the 
wlnos  of  skid  row,  the  aged  pensioners  and 
t>eatnlks  of  West  Madison  Street,  and  the 
hillblUies  of  the  "uptown  area,"  a  middle- 
class  neighborhood  only  a  decade  ago.  Virtu- 
ally every  city  has  Its  Negro  slums:  Detroit's 
Brewster,  Chicago's  West  Garfield  Park,  Las 
Vegas'  West  Side,  and  Los  Angeles'  now  no- 
torious Watts.  The  rural  poor  cluster  In  the 
pictxiresque  Appalachians  and  the  Ozarks, 
on  the  Louisiana-Texas  coastal  plain,  in  the 
southern  Piedmont  and  the  upper  Great 
Lakes  areas  where  the  land  Is  as  beaten  as 
the  people. 

Thus,  stuck  away  In  the  country  hollows. 
In  old  villages  around  which  suburbs  have 
grown,  in  city  slums  that  look  like  gray  blurs 
from  expressways  and  fast  commuter  trains, 
the  poor  are  scarcely  visible.  Society  sees 
them  mostly  through  the  tabloid  stories  that 
reflect  their  roaring  crime  rate.  For,  as  Henry 
Fielding  put  It  200  years  ago.  "the  suffertngs 
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of  the  poor  are  less  known  than  their  mis. 
deeds." 

THE    MIND-SET    OF    HOPELESSNESS 

Invisible  or  not,  the  poor  are  real.  Fifteen 
of  them  live  In  two  rooms  In  one  Atlanta 
building,  where  they  cannot  even  make  love 
in  private.  "I  ain't  got  no  stove  in  the  base- 
ment and  I  ain't  got  no  stove  in  the  kitchen," 
says  a  Harlem  woman  who  lives  in  a  building 
Jammed  with  whores,  rats,  and  babies,  "i 
ain't  got  no  paint  and  I  ain't  got  no  windows 
and  I  ain't  got  no  provldements.  I  keep  tlie 
place  clean  Jiost  so  the  doctor  can  come  in, 
and  someday  the  undertaker.  What's  a  poor 
person?    A  poor  person  Is  when  you  see  me." 

Poverty  is  the  Greene  County,  N.C..  Negro 
worker,  whose  annual  Income  averages  $213. 
Poverty  is  the  Georgia  woman  who  cannot  fill 
out  a  Job  application  because  she  does  not 
know  the  meaning  of  "spouse"  or  "maiden 
name."  Poverty  is  the  laid-off  Colorado 
miner  who  does  not  move  to  a  richer  Job 
market  because  he  cannot  sell  his  house  and 
is  afraid  to  lose  his  seniority  or  pension.  It 
Is  the  Detroit  construction  hand  who  has  not 
worked  since  most  of  the  big  building  Jobs 
moved  to  the  suburbs,  because  he  Is  too 
Illiterate  to  get  a  driver's  license  and  the 
buses  do  not  go  out  that  far. 

The  U.S.  economy  has  enabled  millions  to 
climb  up  from  poverty,  and  plenty  of  people 
defined  as  "poor"  by  the  Government  do  not 
think  of  themselves  that  way.  Says  a  Hous- 
ton cleaning  woman:  "I've  got  three  kids  at 
home,  and  I  raised  them  on  less  than  $2,000 
a  year,  and  I'm  proud  of  It.  You  ain't  poor 
until  your  spirit  goes,  and  I  think  it  goes  If 
you  keep  on  taking  handouts."  One  im- 
poverished ex-mlner  In  Pennsylvania  has  a 
freezer  loaded  with  vegetables  from  his  back- 
yard garden — and  a  shotgun  in  the  kitchen 
to  pepper  the  pants  of  any  welfare  worker 
who  wants  to  check  up  on  J  tost  how  much  be 
possesses. 

Yet  millions  of  others  lack  this  kind  of 
spunk — which  stirs  politicians  and  scholars 
to  explanations.  Senator  Abraham  Risicorp 
argues  that  the  poor  "fared  badly  in  the 
lotteries  of  parenthood,  skin  pigmentation, 
and  birthplace."  Author  Harrington  speaks 
of  the  thickness  of  poverty — the  dead  ambi- 
tions that  make  for  apathy,  immobility,  un- 
aspiring hopelessness.  One  Government 
study  by  psychiatrists  found  that  many  of 
the  poor  are  "rigid,  suspicious,  have  a  fatal- 
istic outlook.  They  do  not  plan  ahead. 
They  are  prone  to  depression,  futility,  lack  of 
friendliness,  and  trust  in  others."  In  the 
burned-out  mining  towns  of  Appalachia, 
ninth-generation  Anglo-Saxon  American  men 
cluster  around  TV  sets  that  blare  from  the 
grim,  grimy  tar  paper  shacks.  "They're  not 
much  interested  in  what's  on  the  screen," 
says  John  D.  Rockefeller  rv.  a  28-year-old 
poverty  worker  In  West  Virginia,  "but  It  gives 
them  something  to  watch  and  pass  the  long 
hours  of  the  day." 

In  a  civilization  where  a  family  can  be 
termed  "poor"  even  If  it  Is  adequately  clothed 
and  fed,  most  philosophers  tend  to  agree  with 
Theologian  Relnhold  Nlebuhr's  contention 
that  "poverty  Is  not  purely  economic,  but 
cultural.  There  Is  spiritual,  social,  and  moral 
deprivation."  UCLA  Chancellor  Franklin 
Murphy  sees  poverty  In  the  lack  of  "the  in- 
tangibles— opportunity  and  the  experience 
of  beauty." 

Undoubtedly,  the  best  way  out  of  that  kind 
of  depression  Is  education.  In  the  land 
where  the  dream  of  almost  every  Immigrant 
family  has  been  to  school  its  children  for  a 
better  life,  where  Economist  John  Kenneth 
Galbralth  remarks  that  he  has  never  met  a 
truly  educated  person  who  was  impoverished, 
the  UJ3.  President's  1964  Economic  Report  de- 
clares that  "poverty  and  Ignorance  go  hand 
In  hand."  Two-thirds  of  America's  poor 
families  are  headed  by  people  with  no  more 
than  a  grade  school  education.  But  to  ex- 
pand   education    without    expanding   Jobs 
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would  be  to  create  bitterness,  argues  Econo- 
mist Leon  Keyserling,  who  believes  that  the 
surest  cvire  for  poverty  Is  to  speed  the  econ- 
omy's growth. 

WHAT  TO  DO  without  THE  POOR? 

The  Government  Is  battering  at  poverty 
from  all  sides:  the  aid  to  education  bill,  the 
rent  subsidy  housing  bill,  medicare,  civil 
rights,  social  security  step-ups,  and  fvu-ther 
tax  cuts  to  stimulate  economic  expansion. 
More  specifically,  under  Sargent  Shrlver  and 
his  Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty,  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  past  year  has  started  the  war 
on  poverty  for  which  last  week's  appropria- 
tion provides  funds.  In  it  are  nine  programs 
of  Job  training,  relief,  experiment,  and  re- 
direction of  existing  welfare.  It  aims  to 
prove  that  poverty,  more  than  being  Just  re- 
lieved, can  be  cured  In  a  free,  rich  nation. 
Taking  a  tip  from  Maimonides,  the  United 
States  hopes  not  merely  to  balm  the  distress 
of  the  poor  but  to  reshape  their  skills,  atti- 
tudes, and  even  their  personalities. 

The  programs  range  from  Head  Start  pre- 
school courses  and  Job  training  camps  for 
high  school  dropouts  to  low-Interest  (^Va- 
percent)  loans  for  dirt-poor  farmers  and  vo- 
cational courses  for  slum  adults.  The  com- 
munity action  program,  the  boldest  Idea,  Is 
mobilizing  the  poor  themselves,  organizing 
people  of  rundown  neighborhoods  to  run 
their  own  child-care  centers  and  basic  educa- 
tion covu-ses,  and  to  conduct  self-help  drives 
to  improve  housing  and  sanitation. 

The  Federal  effort  has  touched  off  many 
fishts  between  militant  slum  leaders  and 
city  and  State  politicians,  who  fear  that  if 
the  poor  people  or  their  clergymen  get  con- 
trol of  the  poverty  millions,  they  will  have 
excessive  powers  of  patronage.  The  new 
money  bill  gave  Governors  a  partial  veto  over 
Shrlver's  projects.  Inevitably,  there  have 
been  charges  of  graft,  was';e,  and,  above  all, 
naivete.  The  battling  bogged  down  the  pov- 
erty programs  in  Chicago,  Denver,  and — 
most  explosively — Los  Angeles.  On  the 
brighter  side,  there  is  harmony  and  notice- 
able progress  In  New  York  City,  Detroit,  Pitts- 
burgh, West  Virginia,  and  several  other  pov- 
erty targets.  In  Atlanta,  $36,000  Invested  in 
a  pilot  antlpoverty  program  produced  Jobs 
for  272  unemployed — who  now  have  a  payroll 
of  S744.000.  Says  the  local  antlpoverty  chief. 
Boisfeuillet  Jones:  "If  this  Isn't  good  busi- 
ness, I  don't  know  what  Is." 

If  the  poverty  program  everywhere  could 
get  returns  at  Jones'  rate.  It  would  be  a 
stunnine;  achievement.  Swedish  Economist 
Gunnar  Myrdal  contends  that  the  American 
poor  are  tlie  greatest  underdeveloped  market 
In  the  world.  Psychiatrist  Leonard  Duhl, 
planning  chief  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  looks  forward  to  the  poor 
learning  the  value  of  books  and  good  music 
and  even  wine. 

Euphorlcally,  some  people  are  even  begin- 
ning to  wonder  what  society  might  be  like 
without  the  poor.  Would  they  be  missed? 
After  all,  the  poor  provide  often  beneficial 
political  ferment  and  a  useful  troubling  of 
the  sluggish  conscience.  The  ancient 
prophets,  and  a  great  many  modern  ones, 
were  kept  in  business  largely  by  the  poor.  In 
his  new  book,  "The  Accidental  Century," 
Michael  Harrington  speculates  that  "there 
could  be  a  new,  unlmpoverished  political 
equivalent  of  the  poor."  composed  of  middle- 
class  people  threatened  In  their  Jobs  by  auto- 
mation and  cybernation. 

In  the  sense  that  men  will  always  form  a 
spectrum  from  the  richest  on  down,  soci- 
ologists will  never  be  able  to  say  that  any 
nation  is  free  of  poverty.  Some  future  U.S. 
President  may  deplore  "one-third  of  a  na- 
tion ill  wined,  HI  mlnked,  and  111  man- 
sloned,"  for  the  mlnlmtim  living  standards 
that  define  poverty  are  certain  to  go  on  ris- 
ing. But  that  rise  Is  what  constitutes  vic- 
tory in  war  on  poverty. 
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HIGHER  BENEFITS  UNDER  THE 
LONGSHOREMEN'S  COMPENSA- 
TION  ACT 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  are  pleased  to  note  that  action  is 
now  underway  to  liberalize  benefit  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Employees  Com- 
pensation Act.  Another  compensation 
act  under  control  of  Congress  which  de- 
serves equal,  if  not  greater  consideration, 
is  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Work- 
er's Compensation  Act.  Its  benefit  pro- 
visions have  fallen  far  behind  and,  it 
seems  to  me,  revision  of  the  Act  should 
be  a  priority  matter  for  the  next  session 
of  Congress.  To  do  my  part  in  getting 
the  ball  rolling,  I  am  introducing  today 
a  bill  to  bring  the  weekly  benefits 
provided  vmder  the  Longshoremen's  Act 
more  nearly  in  line  with  current  wage 
levels,  as  well  as  the  basic  purposes  of 
this  law.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  carry  on  and  follow 
through  on  this  urgent  task  next  year. 

The  explanation  that  follows  shows 
the  need  for  this  legislation  and  indicates 
why  favorable  action  by  the  Congress  is 
overdue. 

The  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  covers  some 
500,000  workers  engaged  in  maritime 
employments.  Included  imder  its  cover- 
age are  longshoremen  or  stevedores,  ship 
repairmen,  ship  servicemen,  harbor  work- 
ers, and  other  employees  engaged  in  em- 
ployments on  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States,  but  not  including  seamen. 
The  Longshore  Act  is  also  the  basic  com- 
pensation act  for  employees  privately  em- 
ployed in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
for  employees  of  contractors  holding 
contracts  with  the  Government  whose 
operations  take  place  outside  continental 
United  States. 

The  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Act  is  the  only  Federal  com- 
pensation statute  applying  to  workers 
in  private  industry.  The  other  Federal 
statute  in  this  field,  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act,  embraces 
Government  employees. 

The  main  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to 
reconcile  the  maximum  weekly  benefit  al- 
lowable under  the  Longshore  Act  for  dis- 
ability with  the  established  principle  that 
benefits  should  equal  two-thirds  of  aver- 
age weekly  earnings.  This  principle  was 
basic  to  the  establishment  of  compensa- 
tion insurance  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  clearly  enimciated  not  only  in  most 
State  laws,  but  also  in  many  provisions 
of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  original  intent  of  compensa- 
tion insurance  has  been  seriously  tmder- 
mined  by  the  inclusion  in  most  of  these 
laws  of  a  dollar  ceiling  on  weekly  bene- 
fits. In  the  early  years  of  compensa- 
tion insurance,  such  ceilings  did  not  pre- 
sent a  critical  problem,  since  the  average 


ceiling  was  generally  above  the  amount 
necessary  to  provide  a  benefit  of  two- 
thirds  of  weekly  earnings.  Thus,  when 
the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Work- 
ers' Act  was  passed  in  1927,  the  $25  ceil- 
ing compared  with  average  earnings  of 
less  than  $30  weekly,  so  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  affected  employees 
got  what  the  act  intended.  Today,  how- 
ever, the  dollar  ceilings  in  the  Longshore 
Act,  as  well  as  in  most  State  laws,  deprive 
workers  of  their  proper  benefits. 

The  present  ceiling  on  weekly  benefits 
of  the  Longshore  Act,  set  in  1961,  is  $70. 
This  is  far  too  low  in  relation  to  actual 
wage  levels  prevailing  for  most  trades 
covered  by  the  act.  For  example,  I  am 
informed  that  registered  West  Coast 
longshoremen  averaged  $184.18  a  week 
for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1964  and  $181.59 
for  the  third  quarter.  Increases  in  wage 
rates  this  year  have  pushed  average 
earnings  even  higher.  While  earnings  in 
other  sections  of  longshore  or  in  the 
shipyards  may  not  be  as  high,  they  are 
comparable.  The  point  is  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  men  covered  by  the  Long- 
shore Act  are  unable  to  recover  two- 
thirds  of  their  earnings  when  they  are 
injured,  and  far  below  two-thirds,  in 
many  instances.  Thus,  a  West  Coast 
longshoreman  averaging  $184  weekly,  is 
compelled  to  subsist  on  $70  a  week  in  the 
event  he  is  injuied.  The  same  tragic 
inequity  confronts  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  maritime  workers  under  the 
existing  $70  ceiling. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  $70 
weekly  ceiling  in  the  Longshore  Act  com- 
pares with  a  $525  monthly  ceiling  pro- 
vided in  the  Federal  Employees  Compen- 
sation Act  as  far  back  as  1949.  More- 
over, the  legislation  now  being  considered 
by  a  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Labor 
Committee  would  substantially  increase 
this  ceiling. 

The  injustice  of  the  situation  con- 
fronting the  longshoremen  comes  into 
sharper  focus  when  it  is  understood  that 
longshoremen  work  in  one  of  the  most 
hazardous  indusljries  in  the  country, 
where  the  accident  frequency  rate  is  ex- 
tremely high. 

Obviously,  it  is  high  time  that  the  Con- 
gress amended  the  Longshore  Act  to  as- 
sure the  workers  in  this  industry  of  re- 
covering a  livable  benefit  during  tbe 
period  they  are  disabled  by  accidents. 

My  bill  proposes  to  correct  the  inequity 
applying  to  benefits  under  the  Longshore 
Act  by  replacing  its  $70  ceiling  with  the 
current  dollar  ceiling  in  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Act.  Translated  to  a  weekly 
equivalent,  which  drops  the  fractional 
part  of  a  dollar,  this  ceiling  is  $121,  the 
figure  I  am  using  in  my  bill.  Such  a  max- 
imum would  undoubtedly  provide  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  the  workers  cov- 
ered by  the  act  with  benefits  to  which 
they  are  properly  entitled. 

I  am  proposing  the  use  of  the  ceiling  in 
the  Federal  Employees  Act  for  several 
reasons.  First,  on  the  basis  of  the  in- 
formation available,  it  appears  that  wage 
levels  justify  a  ceiling  of  $121.  Of  con- 
siderable significance,  too,  is  the  fact  that 
the  ceiling  in  the  Federal  Employees  Act 
has  been  in  effect  for  many  years  and 
has  covered  a  large  number  of  Federal 
employees  with  a  wide  range  of  salary 
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levels.  This  should  provide  a  background 
of  experience  sufficient  to  answer  any 
factual  questions  arising  out  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  Longshore  Act  ceiling  to 
$121. 

At  this  point,  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand that  establishment  of  the  ceiling 
I  am  proposing  does  not  mean  that  cov- 
ered employees  will  automatically  re- 
ceive $121  in  weekly  benefits.  They  will 
be  eligible  only  for  two-thirds  of  their 
actual  average  weekly  earnings,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  S121  weekly.  Workers  in 
the  low  brackets,  in  maritime,  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  will  get  benefits 
equivalent  to  no  more  than  two-thirds  of 
their  weekly  pay.  My  proposal  will  not 
mean  any  windfall,  but  only  what  is 
proper  under  the  two-thirds  formula. 

The  basic  policy  on  which  my  amend- 
ment is  based  was  clearly  stated  in  the 
report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  when  it  approved  the 
1949  amendments  to  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act.  The  report 
said: 

Any  flat  monthly  mnximum.  the  effect  of 
which  Inevitably  in  some  cases  prevents  the 
employee  from  recelvinu:  a  f^'r  proportion 
of  his  wage  lo«.«  In  total  and  partial  dis- 
ability cases.  l5.  by  Its  very  nature,  unreal- 
istic and  Inequitable. 

With  that  policy  I  thoroughly  agree 
and  I  am  sure  every  forward  thinking 
leader  in  the  field  of  social  insurance 
shares  a  similar  belief.  It  is  now  only 
just  and  fair  that  Congress  should  apply 
that  policy  to  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Act  by  revising  its  pres- 
ent unrealistic  and  inequitable  ceiling. 

In  addition  to  revising  the  maximum 
and  minimum  ceiling  in  the  Longshore 
Act.  my  bill  includes  several  other  re- 
lated changes. 

The  computation  of  death  benefits 
would  be  revised  to  correspond  with  the 
new  maximum  and  minimum.  In  addi- 
tion, the  present  dollar  limitation  on 
total  benefits  as  set  forth  in  section  14 
tm»  would  be  repealed. 

The  changes  proposed  under  my  bill 
add  up  to  simply  equity  for  the  more  than 
half  a  million  employees  affected  by  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act.  My  bill  will  restore 
the  original  premise  that  underlies  bene- 
fits in  workmen's  compensation — that 
they  should  equal  two-thirds  of  the 
weekly  loss  in  wages.  I  commend  this 
bill  for  serious  study  by  my  colleagues, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  next  January  it 
will  receive  early  and  favorable  consid- 
eration by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 


HEARING  ON  H.R.  10049  AND  H.K 
100^0— HUMANE  TREATMENT  OF 
ANIMALS  USED  IN  RESEARCH 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 30  and  October  1  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee will  hold  hearings  on  my  bill  and 
other  bills  which  deal  with  the  humane 
treatment  of  animals  used  in  experiment 
an  i  research  by  recipients  of  grants  from 
our   Federal   Government. 

This  legislation  will  provide  for  the 
best  care,  welfare  and  safeguards  against 
sufTering  of  these  animals  used  in  scien- 
tific research  without  impeding  the  nec- 
essary research  which  must  go  on  if  we 
are  to  find  the  cure  from  these  diseases 
which  kill  thousands  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens each  year. 

I  commend  the  able  chairman  [Mr. 
Harris]  and  his  colle2?Tue  on  the  commit- 
tee for  their  foresight  into  this  problem 
and  allowing  a  hearing  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  weekend  the 
Florida  Federation  of  Humane  Societies 
met  in  Tampa.  Fla.,  and  adopted  a  reso- 
lution which  supports  my  bill.  H.R.  10030, 
and  my  colleague,  Mr.  Kogers'  bill,  H.R. 
lOOiO. 

Because  of  the  campn'gn  being 
waged  to  discredit  mc  and  this  legisla- 
tion, I  offer  this  resolution  for  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  to  the  humane 
movement  for  their  consideration: 
Resolution  of  the  Florid.\  Ffderation  of 
Humane  Societies 

Whereas  the  Florida  Federation  of  Humane 
Societies  has  gone  on  record  In  a  resolution 
pa.ssed  March  16.  1963,  as  endorsing  national 
legislation  designed  to  eliminate  avoidable 
cruelties  to  animals  used  In  medical  labora- 
tories in  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  the  identical  bills  introduced  In 
the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congreps  by  Con- 
gressman Paul  Rogers  of  Florida,  H.R.  10049: 
and  by  Congressman  Claude  Pepper,  of  Flor- 
ida, H.R.  10050.  meet  the  basic  requirements 
set  forth  In  the  aforesaid  resolution;  and 

Whereas  passage  of  such  desirable  legisla- 
tion win  be  furthered  by  presenting,  as  fir 
as  possible,  a  united  front  on  the  part  of 
humane  societies  with  respect  to  specific  leg- 
islation, despita  some  dlCerences  of  opinion 
among  humanitarians  regarding  the  most 
desirable  content  of  such  legislation,  and  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  American  Humane 
Association  and  the  Humane  Society  of  the 
United  States,  the  two  largest  national  hu- 
mane societies  In  this  country,  strongly  en- 
dorse the  Identical  Rogers-Pepper  bills: 
Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Florida  Federation  of  Hu- 
mane Societies,  meeting  in  Tampa.  Fla  .  on 
September  24-25,  1965,  That  this  federation 
endorses  the  foregoing  bills  Introduced  by 
Congressmen  Rogers  and  Peppe:?.  extends  its 
compliments  to  these  two  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  ha^e  worked  so  diligently  for 
humane  trentmeut  of  laboratory  animals, 
and  urges  all  humanitarians  of  Florida  to 
actively  work  In  support  of  H.R.  10049  and 
H.R.  10050. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  PEO- 
PLE OF  NIGERIA  ON  THETR  FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  MatsttnagaI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

Ihere  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker 
President  Nnamdi  Azikiwe,  Prime  Minis- 
ter Abubakar  Tafawa  Balcwa  and  the 
Nigerian  people  yesterday  celebrated  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  t'neir  nation's  inde- 
pendence. We  have  noted  with  warm 
resrect  the  progress  in  diversification  of 
the  Nigerian  economy  within  the  past 
year,  the  increase  in  oil  production,  the 
continuing  development  of  the  Niger 
River  Dam  program  and  the  increasing 
confidence  shown  by  foreign  investors  in 
Nigeria's  stability  We  know  well 
enough  that  these  accomplishments  did 
not  come  simply  as  gifts  from  heaven, 
but  were  the  products  of  purposeful  toill 
difficult  decision,  patience,  sacrifice,  and 
statesmanship.  Let  us  then  register  our 
admiration  for  the  accomplishments 
realized  in  the  first  5  years  of  this  young, 
vigorous  and  firmly  democratic  nation! 
And  as  the  sixth  year  of  Nigerian  na- 
tionhood begins,  let  us  convey  to  that 
mott  populous  of  all  African  States  our 
sincere  best  wishes  as  it  faces  the  chal- 
lenges that  lie  ahead. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  ANDES 
CHORUS 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
had  the  honor  of  ireeting  the  members 
of  the  University  of  the  Andes  Chorus.  40 
fine  young  students  who  are  visiting  in 
Washington  after  participating  in  the 
first  International  Festival  of  University 
Choruses  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

In  a  ceremony  on  the  steps  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capitol,  I  was  presented  with  a 
Colombian  flag  that  normally  flies  over 
the  Presidential  Palace  in  Bogota.  This 
flag  had  been  given  earlier  to  the  students 
of  the  University  of  the  Andes  during  an 
impressive  ceremony  just  prior  to  their 
leaving  on  their  first  trip  to  the  United 
States. 

I,  in  turn,  presented  the  students  with 
a  United  States  flag  that  had  been  flown 
over  the  U.S.  Capitol,  and  I  understand 
that  they  intend  to  display  it  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  at  the  University  of  the 
Andes  when  they  return  to  Bogota. 

This  ceremony.  Mr.  Speaker.  sjTn- 
bolires  the  friendship  which  exists  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  As  chairman 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  I  am  very  cognizant  of 
the  ro'e  that  these  young  men,  their  uni- 
versity, and  their  country  play  in  our 
hemispheric  relations. 

I  had  the  nleasure  of  v'..siting  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Andes  in  1962.  What  Is 
being  accomplished  in  this  unique  uni- 
versity is  something  of  which  all  Co- 
lombians can  be  proud.  The  idea  for 
the  university's  inception  came  from  a 
young  Colombian  student  who  attended 
school  in  the  United  States.  This  young 
man,  Mario  Laserna,  after  graduating 
from  Columbia  University  in  New  York. 
returned  home  with  an  idea  and  a  dream 


That  idea  and  dream  today  is  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Andes. 

Mario  Laserna,  inspired  by  the  free,  in- 
dependent institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing he  had  seen  here,  talked  with  friends, 
teachers,  intellectuals,  and  other  influ- 
ential Colombians  and  persuaded  them  to 
establish  South  America's  first  univer- 
sity, fully  independent  of  both  church 
and  state. 

The  success  of  the  University  of  the 
Andes  has  been  phenomenal.  It  has 
grov/n  from  a  student  body  of  76  on  April 
29,  1949,  when  it  first  opened  its  doors, 
to  a  university  of  1,750  students  today. 
There  are  five  schools:  Arts  and  sciences; 
architecture  and  fine  arts;  engineering; 
philosophy  and  letters;  and  economics. 
And  I  understand  that  a  graduate  school 
of  engineering  soon  will  be  added,  with 
the  help  of  many  Americans. 

The  Univers'ty  of  the  Andes  has  re- 
ceived financial  support  from  a  number 
of  prominent  individuals  in  the  United 
States.  In  1957  the  University  of  the 
Andes  Foundation  was  established  by  a 
group  of  Americans  who  believed  that 
they  could  make  an  effective  contribu- 
tion to  the  growth  and  development  of 
Latin  America  through  support  of  the 
university. 

As  the  University  of  the  Andes  con- 
tinues to  grow  and  prosper,  I  am  certain 
all  Latin  America  will  be  the  beneficiary. 


(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Eraser)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) : 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  two  instances. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  H.\RDY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
M.».RSH) ,  through  October  17,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Loyc  of  Louisiana  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Waggonner),  for  today,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hall,  for  1.^)  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  m.atter. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
HoRTON),  for  15  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Cameron  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Praser),  for  60  minutes,  on  October  5; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Moss  tat  the  request  of  Mr.  Era- 
ser), for  60  minutes,  on  October  5;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
the  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.R.  2091.  An  act  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  concession  policies  in  the  areas 
administered  by  National  Park  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2358.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tony 
Booae: 

H.R.  2772.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ksenlja 
Popov  ic; 

H.R.  4750.  An  act  to  provide  an  extension 
of  the  Interest  equalization  tax,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  8035.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  donation  of 
property  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  State  of 
New  York,  known  as  the  William  Floyd 
Estate,  for  addition  to  the  Fire  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9417.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundary 
of  Jewel  Cave  National  Monument  In  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  and  for  other  pur- 
pcses; 

H.R.  10516.  An  act  authorizing  the  dicposal 
of  vegetable  tannin  extracts  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile; 

H.R.  10714.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  colemanlte  from  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile; 

H.R.  10715.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  chemical  grade  chromite  from  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile; 

H.R.  10748.  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer of  copper  from  the  national  stockpile  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint; 

H.R.  8283.  An  act  to  expand  the  war  on 
poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964; 

H.J.  Res.  330.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  chromium  metal,  acid  grade 
fluorspar,  and  silicon  carbide  from  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile;  and 

H.J.  Res.  309.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  M:irch  25,  1953,  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  electric  typewriters 
which  may  be  furnished  to  Members  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House. 


property  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  State  of 
New  York,  known  as  the  William  Floyd  Estate, 
for  addition  to  the  Fire  Island  National  Sea- 
shore, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8283.  An  act  to  expand  the  war  on 
poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act; 

H.R.  9417.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundary  of 
Jewel  Cave  National  Monument  in  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  and  for  other  phrposes; 

H.R.  10516.  An  act  authorizing  the  disposal 
of  vegetable  tannin  extracts  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile; 

H.R.  10714.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  colemanlte  from  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile; 

HH.  10715.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  chemical  grade  chromite  from  the  supple- 
mental stockpile; 

H.R.  10748.  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer of  copper  from  the  national  stockpile  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint; 

H.J.  Res.  309.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Joint  resolution  of  March  25,  1963,  to  Increase 
the  number  of  electric  typewriters  which  may 
be  furnished  to  Members  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Ho  vise;  and 

H.J.  Res.  330.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  chromium  metal,  acid  grade 
fluorspar,  and  silicon  carbide  from  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Breaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  September  29,  1965,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

1627.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  transmitting 
a  report  of  commissary  operations  for 
fiscal  year  1965.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
596a,  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 


EXTENSION    OP   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to; 

•  The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoRTON)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  King  of  New  York. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  C-mmittee 
on  House  Adm.inistration.  renorted  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  j  :int  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
f ;!' ovv'int:  titles: 

H.R.  2091.  An  act  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  concession  policies  in  the  areas  ad- 
ministered by  National  Park  Service,  and  for 
other  purocses; 

HR.  2358  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tony 
Boone: 

H.R.  2772.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ksenlja 
Popovlc; 

H.R.  4750.  An  act  to  provide  an  extension 
of  the  Interest  equalization  tax,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  7969.  An  act  to  correct  certain  errors 
In  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purpoces; 

H.R.  8035.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  donation  of 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint 
Committee  on  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  Report  pursuant  to  (63  Stat.  377); 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1097).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills   and    resolutions    were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.R.  11297.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  equitable 
tax  treatment  for  foreign  Investment  In  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CRALEY: 

H.R.  11298.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees   and    travelers    upon    railroads    by 
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limiting  the  hours  of  gervlce  of  employees 
thereon,"  approved  March  4,  1907;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce.   

By  Mr.  BETTTS: 
H.R.  11299.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  certain  lim- 
itations on  the  amount  of  the  deduction 
for  contributions  to  pension  and  profit- 
sharing  plans  made  on  behalf  of  self-em- 
ployed Individuals  and  to  change  the 
definition  of  "earned  income"  applicable 
with  respect  to  such  plans;  to  the  Cormnlt- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.  11300.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  mailing  priv- 
ileges with  respect  to  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Post  OCBce  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  11301.  A  bill  to  grant  the  masters  of 
certain  U.S.  vessels  a  lien  on  those  vessels 
for  their  wages  and  for  certain  disburse- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  11302.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  monthly  In- 
surance benefits  for  certain  dependent  par- 
ents of  Individuals  entitled  to  old-age  or 
disability  Insurance  benefits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  11303.  A  bill  to  amend  section  18  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
HJl.  11304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 


ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  lim- 
iting the  hours  *of  service  of  employees 
thereon,"  approved  March  4,  1907;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.R.  11305.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection, conservation,  and  development  of 
the  natural  coastal  wetlands  of  Hempstead- 
South  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  for  fish  and 
wildlife  and  outdoor  recreation  purposes; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

HJl.  11306.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 

H.R.  11307.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection, conservation,  and  development  of 
the  natural  coastal  wetlands  of  Hempstead- 
South  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  for  fish  and 
wildlife  and  outdoor  recreation  purposes; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  11308.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments under  certain  contracts  for  the  sale 
of  stock;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  11309.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection, conservation,  and  development  of 
the  natural  coastal  wetlands  of  Hempstead- 
South  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  for  fish  and 
wildlife  and  outdoor  recreation  purposes, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.R.  11310.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 


tion Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  increased 
benefits  In  case  of  disabling  Injuries  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
HJl.  11311.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Vera  Cvetkovlc;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALEY   (by  request) : 
Hit.  11312.  A  bin  relating  to  certain  In- 
dlan    claims;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  11313.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cresenclo 
Cabanatan  AJeto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  11314.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ronnie 
Lindsay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  11315.  A   bin    for    the    relief   of  Mr. 
Harvey  Hart;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  11316.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Noel 
John  de  Souza;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  11317.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Ruggiero;    to    the    Committee    on    the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SWEENEY: 
H.R.  11318.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Law- 
rence  G.  Crowell;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Thanks  to  Residents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28. 1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
nears  its  end  I  want  to  express  my  thanks 
to  Sixth  District  residents  who  have 
given  me  the  benefit  of  their  views  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  especially  the  56,000 
who  responded  to  my  questionnaire. 
This  cooperation  is  most  helpful  and  sin- 
cerely appreciated. 

The  questionnaire  results  in  percent- 
ages follow: 

Are  you  In  favor  of  a  Government-sup- 
ported medical  care  plan  for  the  aged?  Yes, 
58.9;  no.  34.6 

If  your  answer  to  the  above  question  was 
"Yes,"  please  answer  one  of  the  following: 

(a)  Do  you  favor  medicare  financed  by 
social  security  taxes?     Yes,  53.7. 

(b)  Do  you  favor  eldercare  financed  by 
matching  Federal-State  taxes?    Yes,  39.6. 

Do  you  approve  a  reduction  In  excise  taxes 
this  year?    Yes,  71.7;  no,  21.3. 

Should  foreign  aid  be  cut?    Yes,  86;  no,  9.7. 

Do  you  favor  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  which   now  permits   the 


States  to  have  rlght-to-work  laws?  Yes,  25.4; 
no,  67. 

Do  you  approve  increased  Federal  aid  to 
education?    Yes,  49.2;  no,  45.1. 

Do  you  favor  my  bill  to  raise  the  outside 
income  limitation  from  $1,200  to  $2,400  for 
those  drawing  social  security  benefits?  Yes, 
88.9;  no,  9.4. 

Do  you  support  U.S.  military  activity  in 
Vietnam?    Yes,  55.5;  no,  36.9. 


The  Future  of  the  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28. 1965 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  all  Americans  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  survival  and  success  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  world  without  some  international  body 
to  which  all  can  come  in  their  desire  to 
live  at  peace. 

Many  shortcomings  have  developed  in 
the  operation  of  the  United  Nations. 
Many  changes,  no  doubt,  are  needed. 
Many  praise  and  many  condemn  it.  It 
is  for  us  to  examine  all  praise  and  all 
criticism  to  see  if  we  cannot  somehow 


work  out  a  more  effective  body.    Revi- 
sion of  the  Charter  is  long  overdue. 

Recently,  one  of  my  colleagues,  the 
Honorable  Paul  A.  Find,  of  the  24th  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  delivered  a  thought- 
provoking  address  to  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  at  their  banquet  in  Tampa, 
Pla..  on  the  occasion  of  their  13th  annual 
national  convention.  I  believe  all  should 
read  carefully  and  reflect  on  Congress- 
man Find's  remarks: 

The  FrrrxniE  of  the  United  Nations 

Mr.  Chairman,  National  Commander  Col- 
onel Houston,  Mrs.  Houston,  Madam  Auxili- 
ary Commander  Mrs.  Walton,  distinguished 
guests,  and  fellow  Americans,  It  Is  Indeed 
a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
this  evening. 

I  certainly  welcome  and  appreciate  your 
Invitation  to  address  this  convention  of  one 
of  the  finest  veterans'  organizations  In 
America. 

Tonight,  I  am  going  to  speak  on  a  matter 
of  great  Interest  and  lmp>ortance  not  only 
to  you  but  to  every  American  and  to  the 
free  world.  The  topic  I  will  speak  on  should 
be  of  interest  to  all  In  the  light  of  what 
has  been  happening  In  the  world  In  the  last 
weeks  and  months. 

I  refer  to  the  future  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— that  International  device  whose  pri- 
mary objective  and  purpose  Is  to  keep  the 
peace.  In  my  opinion,  which  Is  shared  by 
many,  the  future  of  this  organl2atlon  doesn't 
look  very  bright.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from 
all  Indications,  It  Is  on  Its  last  legs  and 
doomed  to  certain  failure. 
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This  Is  most  unfortunate  because,  al- 
though many  of  us  in  Washington  often  get 
annoyed  with  the  U.N.,  we  have  always  felt 
It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  some  kind  of  in- 
ternational |>eacekeeplng  organization  In  ex- 
istence for  emergencies — an  organization 
that  Is  meaningful  and  worthwhile — an  or- 
ganization that  can  really  fulfill  Its  real 
objectives. 

The  first  purpose  of  the  United  Nations 
Is  to  keep  the  peace,  yet,  faced  with  war 
and  the  danger  of  war  throughout  the  globe, 
the  U.N.  remains  powerless  to  act. 

Let's  take  a  good  look  at  the  present  fight- 
ing between  India  and  Pakistan.  This  fric- 
tion Is  not  new.  It  goes  back  to  1947  when 
England  finally  allowed  these  two  countries 
to  become  independent  nations. 

For  a  long  time.  India  and  Pakistan  had 
been  governed  by  Great  Britain  as  one  coun- 
try. But  when  the  time  for  Independence 
came,  they  wanted  to  be  two  different  coun- 
tries because,  among  other  reasons,  they  had 
different  religions. 

India  Is  Hindu  and  Pakistan  is  Moslem. 
When  the  British  split  up  the  country,  some 
of  the  Hindus  still  lived  in  Pakistan  and  some 
of  the  Moslems  still  lived  in  India.  As  ex- 
pected, both  groups  were  unhappy  about 
this  and  they  started  fighting.  They  started 
riots  that  killed  thousands,  making  the  Los 
Angeles  riots  look  like  a  Boy  Scout  meeting. 

One  section  of  the  old  British  area  had  a 
population  of  Moslems  but  because  the  local 
ruler  was  a  Hindu  he  tried  to  make  his  area 
part  of  India.  The  people  wanted  to  go  with 
Pakistan  and  a  fight  broke  out  in  this  area — 
called  Kashmir — between  Pakistan  and  India. 

The  United  Nations  stepped  in  and  got  both 
countries  to  stop  fighting  along  a  truce  line. 
The  U.N.  also  got  both  nations  to  agree  to 
have  a  vote  in  Kashmir — to  see  whether  the 
people  wanted  to  be  part  of  India  or  Paki- 
stan. That  was  18  years  ago — that  was  in 
1947. 

WhUe  it  is  true  that  the  U.N.  did  stop  the 
fighting  18  years  ago,  it  hasn't  been  able  to 
do  anything  else  since.  It  hasn't  been  able 
to  do  anything  because  it  has  no  power  where 
the  countries  it  is  dealing  with  do  not  want 
to  cooperate.  Although  elections  were  prom- 
ised 18  years  ago,  they  haven't  been  held  be- 
cause India  fears  that  Kashmir  will  vote  to 
become  a  part  of  Pakistan.  So  India  has 
balked  at  holding  elections  and  there  is 
nothing — absolutely  nothing — the  U.N.  can 
do  about  it  because  this  peacekeeping  orga- 
nization cannot  compel  anything  when  you 
get  right  down  to  brass  tacks.  Let's  face  it. 
No  nation  wants  to  vote  away  part  of  its  own 
authority  to  the  United  Nations.  I  can't 
Imagine  the  U.S.  Congress  giving  the  U.N. 
power  to  enforce  an  order  within  our  bound- 
aries over  our  objections.  So  when  India 
doesn't  want  to  cooperate  in  Kashmir,  there 
l8  nothing  that  the  U.N.  can  do. 

In  the  days  after  World  War  II,  the  U.N. 
was  more  powerful  than  it  is  today  because 
it  was  then  basically  a  group  of  nations  that 
had  fought  together  in  that  war.  These 
countries,  for  the  most  part,  thought  alike 
and  had  similar  interests.  Russia  and  her 
satellites  were  really  the  only  exception. 

You  might  ask,  what  about  Korea?  Well, 
It  was  only  because  Riissia  was  absent  from 
the  U.N.  at  the  time  North  Korea  Invaded 
South  Korea.  Because  of  this  absence,  the 
U.N.  Security  CouncU  was  able  to  agree  on 
taking  action  against  the  aggression.  They 
haven't  been  able  to  agree  on  very  much 
since  then. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  U  JI.  did  noth- 
ing about  the  Russian  Invasion  of  Hungary 
to  overcome  the  freedom  fighters  of  1956. 

Nothing  was  done  about  Indochina  in 
the  1950's  and  nothing  has  been  done  about 
Laos  or  Vietnam  in  recent  years.    And  from 
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all  indications,  It  doesn't  look  like  anything 
will  be  done  about  India  and  Pakistan. 

Most  people  don't  know  it,  but  U.N.  forces 
have  been  in  Kashmir  ever  since  the  armi- 
stice between  Pakistan  and  India  18  years 
ago.  Although  these  troops  have  been  main- 
tained there  as  a  peacekeeping  force,  nobody 
pays  any  attention  to  them.  The  moment 
serious  fighting  broke  out  between  Pakistan 
and  India  last  month,  the  U.N.  special  peace- 
keeping force  became  a  joke — they  had  no 
power  to  do  anything.  Confronted,  as  It 
was,  with  a  real  crisis,  the  U.N.  peacekeeping 
force  was  absolutely  useles. 

Let  me,  however,  in  all  fairness  say  that 
under  some  circimistances  a  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing force  can  be  a  useful  thing.  When  a 
crisis  has  cooled  off  and  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  have  some  kind  of  armed  forces 
present  to  keep  the  two  enemies  apart,  the 
U.N.  force  made  up  of  troops  from  a  number 
of  countries  comes  in  handy.  This,  to  some 
degree  was  true  In  Cyprus.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  force  is  put 
into  a  country  where  everything  Is  a  mess, 
not  very  much  Is  accomplished. 

Let's  take  for  example  the  U.N.  forces  that 
were  sent  into  the  Congo  when  that  coun- 
try went  up  In  fiames.  This  was  Just  a  few 
years  ago,  by  which  time  the  United  Nations 
was  already  starting  to  include  among  its 
members  every  little  two-bit  ex-colony  In 
Africa. 

Not  surprisingly,  all  of  these  new  coun- 
tries were  extremely  sensitive — sensitive  to 
anything  that  looked  like  European  Inter- 
vention in  the  Congo.  Some  of  the  U.N. 
troops  came  from  the  new  nations  of  Africa 
and  many  people  who  fled  the  Congo  re- 
ported that  these  U.N.  troops  often  proved 
blind  to  race  riot  killings  of  Europeans  and 
to  the  rough  handling  of  nuns  and  missiona- 
ries by  Congolese  government  forces.  The 
United  Nations  received  a  bad  name  in  the 
Congo.  We  found  out  the  hard  way  that 
the  Congo  was  not  the  type  of  situation 
v/here  peacekeeping  force  can  really  be  used. 
First,  because  almost  any  troops  sent  in  were 
suspected  of  race  bias  one  way  or  the  other 
and,  secondly,  because  no  solution  had  yet 
been  reached.  It  wasn't  a  simple  case  of 
patrolling  a  ceasefire  line  or  of  supervising 
a  truce.  That  the  United  Nations  does  well. 
What  the  United  Nations  has  been  unable  to 
do  is  achieve  a  settlement  of  a  crisis — set- 
tling a  crisis  is  a  far  cry  from  supervising 
some  settlement  that  has  already  been 
achieved  by  some  other  power. 

The  United  Nations  can  patrol  a  truce  be- 
cause this  doesn't  involve  anybody  giving 
any  real  power  to  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  Nations  cannot  achieve  a  settlement 
of  a  tough  question  on  its  own  unless  and 
until  the  parties  are  willing  and  ready  to 
settle  because  the  United  Nations  has  no 
power  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  disputing  par- 
ties, except  world  opinion,  which  is  usually 
not  feared  when  Important  national  inter- 
ests are  at  stake. 

Now,  getting  back  to  the  present  India- 
Pakistan  confiict.  I  don't  see  how  the  U.N. 
can  do  very  much  to  stop  this  fighting  un- 
less and  until  both  sides  cool  off  a  bit. 

This  war  is  something  of  a  religious  fight 
and  the  two  religions  have  hated  each  other 
for  hundreds  of  years.  However,  there  Is 
only  one  consolation  and  that  is  that  neither 
side  has  enough  arms  and  guns,  spare  parts 
or  aircraft  fuel  to  continue  a  prolonged  war. 
I  think  we  can  hopefully  count  on  this  lack 
of  military  supplies  to  make  them  stop  fight- 
ing before  too  long.  That  is  provided  no 
other  country,  like  Red  China,  sends  any 
more  supplies  or  Interferes.  When  both  sides 
start  to  run  out  of  ammunition — or  when 
one  side  does — then  maybe  one  or  both 
countries  will  start  talking  to  the  U.N.    Oh, 


yes,  the  U.N.  Security  Council  yesterday 
called  on  India  and  Pakistan  to  end  their 
fighting  by  tomorrow  morning.  But  will 
Pakistan  go  along  without  a  proviso  for  a 
vote  on  Kashmir?    I  doubt  It. 

It  Is  hard  to  see  what  can  be  done  about 
this  problem  of  U.N.  power.  Are  we  going  to 
try  to  get  the  U.N.  set  up  so  that  it  can  Inter- 
vene in  any  and  all  conflicts  with  a  specicd 
U.N.  army  of  its  own?  I  hardly  think  so. 
For  the  simple  reason  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  countries  that  belong  to  the  UJ^. 
which  would  not  like  to  have  the  United 
Nations  interfering  on  questions  which  the 
small  nations  might  feel  were  purely  internal 
matters.  For  example,  revolutions.  Let's 
not  forget  that  colonialism,  imperialism  and 
so  forth  are  still  dirty  words  to  a  lot  of  these 
new  nations.  They  stm  suspect  the  wealthy 
Industrial  powers  of  western  Evirope  and  the 
United  States. 

How  many  of  you  have  any  Idea  of  how 
many  of  these  tiny,  poor  ex-European 
colonies  belong  to  the  U.N.?  Let  me  read  you 
a  few:  Burundi,  Chad,  Mall,  Togo,  Zambia. 
These  are  Just  a  few  of  ex-British,  French  or 
Belgian  colonies  in  Africa  that  make  up  the 
114  nations  In  the  U.N.  I  don't  Imagine 
that  anyone  here  knows  where  each  of  these 
new  countries  are  located  in  Africa.  I  cer- 
tainly don't. 

But,  although  poor  and  small,  they're  all  In 
the  big  crystal  palace  caUed  the  United  Na- 
tions. And,  this  morning  three  more  little 
nations  were  added — Gambia,  Singapore,  and 
the  Maldive  Islands  which  increases  the 
membership  to  117  nations. 

There  should  be  no  question  In  anyone's 
mind  that  the  addition  of  all  of  these  new 
nations  has  steadily  changed  the  political 
makeup  of  this  organization.  Gone  are  the 
days  when  most  of  the  U.N.  members  were 
European  or  American  nations  with  largely 
similar  outlooks.  I  might  point  out  that  aU 
of  the  new  nations  no  matter  how  small  or 
poor  or  weak  have  exactly  the  same  U.N.  vot- 
ing p>ower  as  the  United  States,  Britain. 
France,  Canada,  Australia,  and  Japan.  Slowly 
but  surely,  these  new  ex-colonial  nations  are 
gathering  more  U.N.  votes  than  the  old  es- 
tabUshed  nations  that  founded  this  world  or- 
ganization. Let's  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
That  is  why  the  U.N.  is  losing  its  power,  Its 
prestige  and  strength.  It  no  longer  resem- 
bles anything  like  a  consensus. 

With  all  these  small,  undeveloped  and 
often  neutralist  countries  in  the  U.N.,  many 
European  and  American  nations  are  rapidly 
losing  faith  in  the  future  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

On  one  hand,  the  new  ex-colonial  nations 
don't  want  a  powerful  U.N.  for  fear  that  it 
might  interfere  in  their  domestic  political  up- 
heavals. On  the  other  hand,  the  old,  power- 
ful countries  don't  want  to  give  more  power 
to  the  U.N.  which  is  more  and  more  coming 
to  be  controlled  by  half-pint  countries  hav- 
ing more  U.N.  delegates  than  college  gradu- 
ates. And  of  course,  the  more  dissimilarity 
you  have  among  the  U.N.  membership,  the 
less  likely  you  are  to  find  lack  of  real  power 
replaced  by  consensual  cooperation.  As  far 
as  I  can  see,  and  the  events  of  the  i>ast  and 
present  substantiate  this  conclusion,  the 
United  Nations  Is  rapidly  decUnlng  into  a 
combination  cocktail  party  and  discussion 
group. 

Now,  someone  might  say  that  this  sort  of 
thing  serves  some  purpose  because  at  least 
it  provides  a  place  where  world  opinion  can 
be  expressed.  Well,  I  don't  quite  feel  that 
a  dlscusslon-club  United  Nations  is  so  badly 
needed — not  at  these  prices.  Whenever  a 
world  crisis  presents  Itself,  it  is  Just  as  easy 
to  bring  together  those  nations  whose 
cooperation  is  needed  to  solve  the  crisis  as 
It  Is  to  work  through  a  dlscusslon-club  UJT. 
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Now  If  the  U.N.  had  teeth — real  teeth — that 
would  be  another  story.  If  the  United  Na- 
tions could  deal  with  crisis  on  its  own  Initia- 
tive. It  could  really  perform  a  worthwhile, 
meaningful  function. 

Let  me  point  out  another  unfortunate 
effect  of  the  changing  membership  of  the 
UN.  That  is  the  ever-Increasing  probability 
of  the  admission  of  Red  China.  As  the  ros- 
ter of  African  and  Asian  ex-colonlal  nations 
in  the  U.N.  grows,  so  does  the  voting  support 
for  the  admission  of  Red  China. 

Can  you  Imagine  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China  as  members?  Why,  these  two  nations, 
acting  together  and  In  unison,  would  repre- 
sent an  extremely  powerful  combination  with 
an  enormous  political,  economic  and  mili- 
tary potential.  Let  us  never  forget  that  both 
Communist  powers  are  committed  to  a  Com- 
munist world  system  aimed  at  final  destruc- 
tion of  freedom. 

Up  until  1960,  the  United  States  success- 
fully prevented  the  qiiestion  of  Red  China's 
admission  from  being  considered  by  the  U.N. 
Unfortimately.  the  administrations  In  power 
since  1961  have  not  been  so  lucky.  Slowly 
but  surely  they  have  been  losing  the  battle 
to  keep  Red  China  out  of  the  U.N. 

Let's  hope  that  our  new  team  at  the 
United  Nations  will  be  able  to  reverse  this 
trend — but  I  seriously  doubt  it. 

The  United  Nations  is  more  and  more  be- 
coming the  plaything  of  these  brandnew, 
two-bit  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  and  they 
dont  seem  to  care  that  Red  China  12  years 
ago  was  actually  fighting  United  Nations 
forces  in  Korea.  Be.sides,  many  of  the  newly 
Independent  nations  oppose  the  West  as 
much  as.  If  not  more  than,  they  oppose  the 
Communist  world. 

The  present  administration  has  had  no 
luck  In  winning  the  Afro-Asian  nations  to 
support  our  position  against  the  admission 
of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations  and 
there  is  no  Improved  prospect  In  sight.  It 
seems  that  each  year  more  and  more  U.N. 
members  are  voting  to  seat  Communist 
China. 

This  disturbing  fact  Is  true  despite  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  newly  Independent 
n.Ttions  are  coming  to  realize  that  Commu- 
nist China  is  openly  stirring  up  subversion 
throughout  Asia  and  Africa — even  subvert- 
Int^  nations  which  recognize  Red  China  and 
urge  her  admission  to  the  United  Nations. 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  our  admin- 
istration has  not  been  able  to  develop  a 
foreign  policy  capable  of  making  these  new 
countries  aware  of  the  evil  designs  Red 
China  has  upon  them. 

As  a  result,  we  can  exjject  pretty  soon  our 
policy  will  pay  the  price  of  failure,  and  we 
will  see  Communist  China  in  the  United 
Nations.  This  will  be  a  blow  to  our  position 
In  Asia,  a  blow  to  the  Integrity  of  the  United 
Nations  and  a  black  day  for  our  prestige 
throughout  the  world. 

I,ess  than  3  weeks  ago.  the  United  States 
suffered  a  bad  beating  In  the  United  Na- 
tions on  the  Issue  of  enforcing  the  obliga- 
tions of  all  members  to  pay  their  dues  or 
lose  their  votes.  This  Is  specifically  in  the 
UN.  Charter.  But,  as  you  know,  the  Rus- 
sians refused  to  pay  their  dues  aud  fo  did 
some  other  nations  and  we  Just  stopped  In- 
sisting that  they  do  so. 

Thanks  to  the  American  surrender,  the 
Russians  and  others  are  now  voting  without 
paying.  This,  in  my  bock,  is  just  another 
step  toward  making  the  United  Nations  a 
glorifl;d  debating  club  with  little  or  no 
meaning  in  world  politics.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  bocause  of  our  failure  to 
force  a  showdown  ou  this  question  and  be- 
cause 01  our  fa. lure  to  stand  behind  the 
U.N.  Ch.rter,  we  have  helped  to  accelerate 


the  decline.  If  not  the  demise  of  the  United 
Nations. 

I  spoke  m  opposition  to  this  surrender  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  I  made  my  feelings  very  plain.  I  said 
that  If  the  U.N.  Charter  cannot  command 
the  support  and  respect  of  U.N.  mem- 
ber nations,  then  the  United  Nations  Is 
not  a  functioning  world  body,  but  a  light- 
weight world  debating  society  which  will  con- 
tinue to  function  Just  so  long  as  a  few  na- 
tions can  be  persuaded  to  continue  to  pay 
Its  bills. 

To  me  It  Is  obvious  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Is  only  as  effective  as  Its  members  want 
it  to  be.  and  the  wishes  of  the  United  States 
are  only  one  part  of  an  otherwise  often 
negative  or  evasive  consensus.  Our  hopes  do 
not  translate  Into  results.  Unfortunately, 
our  hopes  have  so  entranced  us  that  we  refuse 
to  put  them  to  the  steel  test. 

If  we  had  forced  a  showdown  on  the  ques- 
tion of  United  Nations  dues,  I  suspect  we 
would  have  seen  that  the  world  does  not  care 
as  we  do.  We  would  have  seen  that  many 
nations  do  not  really  care  to  see  the  United 
Nations  strong  and  effective.  Many  nations 
care  only  about  the  superficial  role  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  cosmopolitan  world 
meeting  place.  By  our  actions,  we  have 
bowed  and  yielded  to  this  assessment  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Unless  things  change,  pretty  soon  that 
great  big  crystal  palace  of  the  East  River  In 
New  York  City  will  be  nothing  more  than  an 
expensive  International  clubhouse  paid  for 
out  of  the  wallets  of  Uncle  Sam  and  a  few 
other  gullible  contributors.  We  do  not  need 
to  be  the  sugardaddy  of  an  overgrown  cock- 
tall  party,  which  is  what  United  Nations  ac- 
tivities are  beginning  to  boll  down  to.  As  I 
said  earlier,  there  is  some  merit  in  simply 
keeping  tlie  United  Nations  as  a  world  meet- 
ing place,  but  if  we  become  preoccupied  by 
the  desire  merely  to  keep  such  lines  of  com- 
munication open,  we  will  soon  guarantee 
that  we  will  have  a  meeting  place  and  dis- 
cussion club  and  no  more.  If  we  are  to  make 
something  really  worthwhile  out  of  the 
United  Nations,  we  must  Insist  that  Its  mem- 
bers fish  or  cut  bait. 

Ultimately,  my  friends,  we  have  two 
choices:  (1)  We  can  continue  in  the  spirit  of 
the  administration's  surrender  on  the  ques- 
tion of  dues,  which  Is  part  of  the  trend  to- 
wards a  meaningless,  dlscusslon-club  type  of 
Unlf^d  Nations;  or  (2)  we  may  seek  to  fash- 
Ion  an  attack  out  of  retreat,  and  try  to  force 
the  Issue  of  whether  the  United  Nations  Is  or 
Is  not  to  have  any  real  meaning.  If  we  do 
this.  I  suppose  we  take  the  chance  of  throw- 
!"e  the  U.N.  on  the  rocks.  But.  my  friends. 
If  all  the  United  Nations  Is  going  to  amount 
to  is  a  discussion  club,  we  would  not  be  risk- 
ing very  much. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  see  what  the 
story  Is  in  the  United  Nations.  Either  It 
amounts  to  something  or  It  does  not.  This 
administration,  choosing  not  to  risk  its  delu- 
sions in  the  face  of  obvious  International 
apathy,  ducked  a  showdown  on  the  dues 
Issue.  But.  if  the  United  Nations  Is  to 
amount  to  anything,  it  has  to  face  a  crisis  of 
its  existence  sometime  or  other.  I  would 
like  to  see  this  administration  find  out  what 
the  facts  are  and  face  up  to  them.  If  the 
United  Nations,  as  originally  conceived,  has 
outlived  Its  usefulness.  It  would  be  well  to 
know  now.  It  may  be  that  we  need  to 
fashion  a  new  vehicle  of  international  cooper- 
ation. Whatever  is  necessary;  the  process  of 
starting  the  right  ball  rolling  will  probably 
be  up  to  us. 

This  Nation  has  been  the  world  leader  in 
the  brave  dream  of  building  world  law  and 
world  peace.  The  hope  for  the  United  Na- 
tions lies  in  our  commitment  aud  our  ac- 


tions. If  the  United  Nations  is  to  survive 
as  a  functioning  body,  we  must  reactivate 
our  courage  and  renew  our  leadership  in 
defense  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The 
United  Nations  has  survived  some  difficult 
crises  in  the  past,  but  now  the  hour  has 
grown  late.  It  will  take  a  decisive  effort  to 
turn  defeat  Into  victory — and  we  must  act 
quickly.  But  I  do  not  want  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  all  the  responsibility  rests  on 
us.  It  may  be — and  I  feel  It  Is — our  duty  to 
lead,  but  as  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  said  when 
he  was  our  Ambassador  to  the  UJf.  some 
years  ago: 

"While  the  need  for  the  United  Nations  is 
as  strong  and  as  steady  as  the  human  yearn- 
ing for  peace.  Its  future  success  depends 
entirely  on  the  extent  to  which  Its  members 
support  It." 

That  about  sums  It  up.  The  future  of  the 
United  Nations  Is  what  the  world  makes  of 
It  and  so  far,  unfortunately.  It  has  not  done 
a  very  good  Job  at  It. 

Thank  you.  | 


Declining  U.S.  Merchant  Fleet  Needs 
Attention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28, 1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Greek-flag  ship  Australis  is  to- 
day tied  up  in  Port  Everglades.  Fla.  This 
vessel  once  proudly  flew  the  American 
flag  as  the  SS  America.  The  America 
served  this  Nation's  passenger  fleet  in 
time  of  war  as  a  troop  carrier,  and  in 
time  of  peace  as  the  principal  cruise 
vessel  flying  the  U.S.  flag. 

The  SS  America  sei'ved  the  United 
States  for  more  than  25  years.  This  ves- 
sel employed  American  officers  and 
crew,  brought  profits  to  her  American 
operators,  and  contributed  to  our  balance 
of  payments. 

But  now  being  operated  as  a  foreign 
ship  the  Australis  is  hindering  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem.  It  is  typical 
of  the  outflow  of  not  only  U.S.  gold  but 
ships  as  well.  In  1949  this  Nation  had 
3,421  vessels  registered  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  In  1964,  the  number  had 
slipped  to  2,529  vessels. 

American  flag-ships  now  carry  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  traflBc  in 
goods  which  flow  through  U.S.  ports. 

In  the  past  decade  Russia,  by  com- 
parison, has  more  than  doubled  the  num- 
ber of  her  merchant  ships  of  1.000  tons 
or  over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  decline  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue.  Either  the  United 
States  is  to  have  a  strong  merchant  fleet 
or  it  is  not.  The  critical  importance  of 
American  flag  merchant  ships  as  a  cor- 
nerstone of  our  national  defense  should 
not  be  questioned. 

More  attention  must  be  focused  on  the 
decline  of  American  merchant  vessels. 
and  a  solution  to  correct  this  problem 
must  be  sought  with  earnest. 


September  29,  1965 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  29, 1965 

The  House  met  at   12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  used  this  verse  of  Scripture:  Luke 
21:  19:  In  your  patience  ye  shall  win 
your  souls. 

O  eternal  God,  in  whose  divine  con- 
trol are  all  our  days,  we  beseech  Thee 
to  draw  us  now  near  to  Thyself  that  we 
may  not  be  far  from  one  another. 

May  we  offer  our  noonday  prayer  with 
one  heart  and  mind  and  with  simple 
faith  and  sincere  love. 

Amid  all  the  changes  of  each  passing 
day  may  we  find  in  Thee  that  peace  and 
that  patience  and  perseverance  which 
the  world   can   neither   give   nor  take 

away. 

Whatever  Thy  will  may  be  for  us  this 
day  grant  that  we  may  serve  Thee  faith- 
fully and  with  firm  obedience  to  what 
Thou  dost  command. 

Thou  hast  mercifully  drawn  a  cloud 
over  the  future  but  may  this  not  be  a 
Teariness  or  a  vexation  of  spirit  but  a 
cjmfort  and  a  joy  that  the  best  is  yet 
to  be. 

May  each  new  day  with  its  troubles 
and  difficulties  be  part  of  the  curriculum 
for  the  development  of  our  character  and 
the  culture  of  the  inner  life. 

To  Thy  name  we  shall  give  all  the 
praise.    Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

H.R.  1274.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Michiko  Miyazakl  Williams. 

The  mes.sage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
xhich  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

H.R.  7743.  An  act  to  establish  a  system  of 
loan  insurance  and  a  supplementary  system 
of  direct  loans,  to  assist  students  to  attend 
postsecondary  business,  trade,  technical,  and 
other  vocational  schools;  and 

H.R.  9247.  An  act  to  provide  for  partlcipa- 
iion  of  the  United  States  in  the  HemisFair 
1968  Exposition  to  be  held  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  in  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

S.  1065.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  through  exchange 
the  Great  Falls  property  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia for  administration  in  connectio.i  with 
the  George  Washington  Memorial  Parlcway. 
indfor  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1620.  An  act  to  consolidate  the  two  Ju- 
Uicial  districts  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
liDi".  into  a  single   Judicial   district   and   to 


make   suitable   transitional   provisions   with 
respect  thereto. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
728)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  section 
510  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  recedes  from  its  amendments 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  to  the  bill  (H.R.  205)  to 
amend  chapter  35  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  increase 
the  educational  assistance  allowances 
payable  under  the  v/ar  orphans'  educa- 
tional assistance  program,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONALITY 
ACT 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  2580)  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Celler,  Feighan, 
Chelf,  Rodino.  Donohue,  Brooks, 
McCuLLOCK,  Moore,  and  Cahill. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  and  to- 
morrow night  to  file  a  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL   LEAVE    TO    REVISE   AND 
EXTEND 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  may  speak  today  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole  may  have  permission  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present.  Evidently,  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IRollNo.  335] 

Anderson,  111.     A.spinHll  Bonner 

Andrews,  Blatnlk  Brademas 

George  W.        Eolton  Brown,  Calif . 


Colmer 

Daddarlo 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dorn 

Downing 

Flood 


Hebert  O'Hara,  Mich. 

HoUfield  PDwell 

Hosmer  Rivers,  B.C. 

Johnson,  Okla.  Roncalio 

Landrum  Roosevelt 

Lindsay  Scott 


Frellnghuysen  Long,  La.  Thomas 

GoodeU  McEwen  Tliompson,  N.J. 

Hansen,  Wash.  Michel  Toll 

Hardy  Mlze  Tupper 

*rhe  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  393 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONVEY  PROPERTY  TO  SAN  DIEGO. 
CALIF. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  <H.R. 
7329)  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of 
certain  real  property  in  the  United  States 
to  the  city  of  San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.    ' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  7329 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  shall  con- 
vey, without  monetary  consideration  there- 
for, to  the  city  of  San  Diego,  California,  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  the  real  property  comprising  a  por- 
tion (approximately  sixty-seven  one-hun- 
dredths  of  an  acre)  of  the  Navy  Capehart 
quarters  at  the  Admiral  Hartman  site  in  San 
Diego,  California,  the  exact  legal  description 
of  which  property  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Administrator. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  line  4.  strike  out  "without  monetary 
consideration  therefore"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "at  the  estimated  fair  market  value". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R.  4644 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H  R.  4644)  to  pro- 
vide an  elected  Mayor,  City  Council,  and 
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nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  4644.  with 
Mr.  Keogh  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
substitute  offered  yesterday  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  Mr.  Sisk]. 
The  substitute  which  the  gentleman 
offered  has  had  full  committee  consider- 
ation and  full  committee  hearings. 

In  fact,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  SisKl  testified  on  behalf  of  his  sub- 
stitute, which  was  then  pending  before 
the  committee  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  for 
one  full  morning,  and  then  came  back 
the  following  day  and  subjected  himself 
to  further  questioning. 

This  substitute,  or  bill,  has  obtained 
the  approval  of  a  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
not  a  clandestine  group  or  a  clandestine 
meeting  made  up  of  a  group  of  "yes" 
men. 

Incidentally,  while  I  was  in  the  Army 
during  the  war,  we  had  another  name  for 
"yes"  men. 

The  committee,  in  approving  the  Sisk 
substitute,  approved  it  with  a  committee 
amendment;  however,  the  committee 
amendment  to  the  original  Siik  bill  did 
not  lessen  the  committee  support  of  the 
basic  principle  of  the  Sisk  bill.  Actually, 
what  the  committee  did  was  to  put  two 
bills  together. 

The  committee  put  two  bills  together. 
The  bill  I  had  originally  introduced  would 
provide  for  85  percent  of  the  land  area  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  retroceded 
to  the  State  of  MaiTland.    I  believe,  of 
course,  this  would  be  tlie  only  way  in 
which  we  could  provide  the  maximum 
amount  of  self-government  to  any  of  the 
people  who  live  with'.n  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal at  this  time.   This  is  no  question  about 
the   constitutionality   of    this   proposal. 
Actually,  a  large  portion  of  the  district  I 
now  represent,  Arlington  County  and  the 
city  of  Alexandria,  used  to  be  a  part  of 
the  original  District  of  Columbia.     Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  have  been  advised  unof- 
ficially that  the  committee  amendment 
would  not  be  germane  to  this  bill,  and, 
therefore,  I  do  not  intend  to  offer  it.    Of 
course,  the  main  thrust  of  the  committee 
amendment  was  to  retain  15  percent  of 
this  land  area  as  the  Nation's  Capital  un- 
der full  control  of  the  Congress.    I  believe 
we  will  have  an  opportunity  later  on  to 
consider  any  improvements  or  perfec- 
tions in  the  proposal  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  offered  at  this  time. 
One  part  of  the  bill  or  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  SisKl,  and  the  part  that  I  think  is 
of  primary  importance,  is  that  it  does 
provide  for  final  congressional  approval. 
It  gives  us  90  days  to  act  on  whether  or 
not   we  approve  or   reject  the  charter 
which  will  be  drawn  up  by  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.    I  had  planned 
to  offer  an  amendment  requiring  con- 


gressional approval,  but  some  Members 
asked  me  not  to  offer  the  amendment 
because  it  was  felt  that  90  days  would 
give  the  Congress  ample  time  to  act. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  very  inter- 
ested in  what  the  gentleman  is  saying 
about  the  retrocession  proposition.  I 
note  that  some  of  those  who  now  propose 
the  new  approach  are  recent  converts  to 
it.  I  do  not  know  whether  one  of  the 
•four  horsemen"  for  home  rule  is  here, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
HoRTONl .  In  the  last  Congress  when  our 
subcommittee  had  hearings  on  home  rule, 
we  had  a  retrocession  proposal  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl],  who  at 
that  time  was  a  Member  of  the  House, 
which  proposal  advocated  retrocession. 
We  had  another  proposal  which  recom- 
mended the  same  thing  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathi.^sI  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MtTLTER]  and  others  are  proposing  now. 
But  I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  88th  Congress  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Horton],  on  page  220  of 
the  hearings,  said  about  the  Kyl  retro- 
cession bill  that  the  bill  has  "possibility 
of  giving  the  people  in  the  District  true 
home  rule." 

On  page  265  of  the  hearings,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton] 
had  this  to  say: 

As  between  the  Kyl  proposal  and  the  Mul- 
ter  proposal,  personally  I  would  support  the 
Kyl  proposal  over  the  Multer  proposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tl.s  gentle- 
man may  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes inasmuch  as  I  took  up  his  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  Multer  bill  at 
that  time  was  the  administration  bill, 
which  is  almost  identical  to  H.R.  4644. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  That  is 
correct.  Actually  there  may  be  a  lot  of 
other  things  in  the  proposal  offered  by 
(he  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Sisk]  that  we  might  want  to  change  or 
amend.  But  basically,  it  is  a  good  bill. 
It  is  a  sound  proposal  which,  as  I  said 
before,  has  the  full  approval  of  the  duly 
constituted  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  After  all,  there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  in  compromising  or  agreeing 
to  act  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  a  true  bipartisan 
compromise. 

Now  there  may  be  some  charges  made 
that  this  may  cause  a  delay  in  giving  a 
measure  of  home  loile  to  the  people  who 
live  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Well,  my  answer  to  that  charge  is,  What 
is  the  hurry?  Have  we  not  done  enough 
damage  so  far  in  this  session  that  we 
had  to  bring  up  any  more  controversial 
legislation  and  confusion  before  this 
Congress  adjourns?    This  Is  a  very  Im- 


portant, serious,  and  complicated  mat- 
ter. Why  should  we  not  hesitate  a  little 
bit  and  proceed  a  little  more  cautiously 
before  we  act  on  this  very  serious  and 
important  matter?  What  is  wrong  with 
letting  the  people  of  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal determine  for  themselves  what  type 
of  so-called  home  rule  they  would  like 
to  have?  This  is  what  most  cities  and 
most  commimities  have  done,  and  it  is 
the  privilege  that  most  communities 
have  in  drawing  up  their  own  charter. 
That  is  what  we  are  offering  to  the  peo- 
ple oi  the  District  of  Columbia  here. 
This  proposal  should  overcome  all  of 
the  objections  outlined  by  the  Repub- 
lican policy  committee.  It  does  not 
permit  any  repeal  of  or  change  in  the 
Hatch  Act.  It  does  not  authorize  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
through  this  charter  to  create  any  Fed- 
eral tax  or  Federal  payment.  Certainly 
if  there  is  any  partisan  aspect  in  the 
charter  that  they  draw  up,  the  Congress 
will  then  have  a  chance  to  look  at  it  and 
approve  or  disapprove  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  seriously  to  con- 
sider this  proposal  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Sisk]. 

This  is  the  way  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  can  be  part  of  the  home 
rule — the  type  of  home  rule  to  which  they 
themselves  agree  upon  through  a  duly 
constituted  referendum. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
comment  or  two  relative  to  the  procedure. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  amendments 
are  in  order  not  only  for  the  Multer  bill 
but  also  the  Sisk  bill  at  any  time.  How- 
ever, I  would  point  out  that  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  offer  amendments  to  the  Mul- 
ter bill  relative  to  partisan  politics  and 
relative  to  the  Hatch  Act.  But  at  this 
time  I  wish  to  speak  to  the  Sisk  substitute 
primarily,  and  at  the  same  time  inform 
the  House  what  my  intentions  may  be. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  to  me  it  is 
very,  very  confusing  to  see  the  procedure 
that  we  will  follow,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
Mem.bers  of  Congress  are  not  fully  aware 
of  what  are  in  the  bills  that  are  before 
us.  I  think  we  should  carefully  consider 
the  Sisk  proposal  It  would  not  set  up 
partisan  elections.  It  would  not  violate 
the  Hatch  Act  about  which  I  have  been 
so  concerned. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  proposal  would  give  the 
Members  of  Congress  a  little  breather  to 
look  it  over.  I  should  like  to  speak  in 
favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
this  debate  and  while  I  support  home 
rule  as  such,  I  believe  in  "home  respon- 
sibility," for  home  rule  is  home  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  pose  a 
few  questions  to  the  author  of  H.R.  11218 
If  the  gentleman  is  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber, I  should  like  his  attention. 

Referring  to  the  Federal  payment  sec- 
tion of  H.R.  11218,  page  56,  lines  j 
through  11,  what  real  property  formerly 
exempt  from  taxation  would,  if  the  bC 
should  become  law,  be  subject  to  Feders- 
payment  in  lieu  of  taxes? 
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Mr.  MULTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
clarify  his  question? 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  shall  restate  my  ques- 
tion. 

What  real  property  formerly  exempt 
from  taxation  would  now,  if  the  bill  be- 
comes law,  be  subject  to  Federal  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  taxes?  I  am  referring 
to  page  56,  lines  3  through  11,  dealing 
with  the  Federal  payment  on  properties 
other  than  Federal  buildings  themselves. 

Mr.  MULTER.  No  real  property  and 
no  personal  property  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  subject  to  tax- 
ation if  the  bill  as  proposed  is  passed. 

I  am  now  talking  about  the  Multer 
substitute  that  is  pending.  There  is  no 
taxation  provision  in  the  bill  as  we  are 
submitting  it  to  the  House.  There  is  no 
authority  given  to  the  District  govern- 
ment to  tax  any  property  of  any  kind 
that  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment  or  that  is  tax  exempt. 

All  we  are  doing  in  this  bill  is  pro- 
viding an  authorization  beyond  which 
the  Appropriations  Committee  could  not 
recommend,  and  the  Congress  could  not 
appropriate.  For  the  purpose  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  limit  of  the  maximum  amount 
that  may  be  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress we  use  this  formula  that  is  set 
forth,  a  part  of  which  the  gentleman  has 
referred  to,  fend  which  includes  real 
property  in  tn^  District  that  may  be  tax 
exempt,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  arriving 
at  the  valuation  of  it  in  determining  the 
maximum  amount  that  may  be  appropri- 
ated. 

Mr.  SLACK.  So  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing categorically  that  buildings  owned  by 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  the 
American  Historical  Association,  B'nai 
B'rith,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
the  DAR,  the  SAR,  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans, National  Education  Association, 
and  others  will  not  be  subject  to  a  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  taxes? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  am  saying  precisely 
that. 

Mr.  SLACK.  A  second  question  I  have 
is  this:  There  has  been  much  said  about 
the  $57  million  valuation  placed  upon 
the  Nation's  Capitol.  What  method  was 
used  to  arrive  at  this  figure?  Was  it 
based  on  true  and  actual  value;  that  is, 
willing  buyer  and  willing  seller,  replace- 
ment cost  less  depreciation,  appraised  as 
like  property  in  the  area;  or  was  this 
figure  of  $57  million  just  taken  out  of 
thin  air? 

Mr.  MULTER.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
amount  is  that  fixed  by  the  appraisers  as 
the  market  value  of  that  property. 

Mr.  SLACK.  This  is  market  value, 
based  upon  what  sort  of  method  of  ap- 
praisal? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  assume  that  the  ap- 
praisers used  whatever  is  the  usual  meth- 
od of  appraisal  in  arriving  at  that. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Market  value  is  defined 
by  law,  I  believe  in  all  the  50  States, 
what  a  willing  buyer  will  pay  a  willing 
seller.  Who  has  offered  a  price  for  the 
building  and  who  is  willing  to  sell  the 
building?  This  is  the  only  way  to  arrive 
at  true  market  value. 

Mr.  MULTER.  If  the  gentleman 
Knows  of  some  better  method  of  ap- 
praising I  suggest  that  the  House  in  the 


Committee  of  the  Whole  be  told  about  it. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  is  the 
valuation  that  is  arrived  at  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  maximum 
amount  of  an  appropriation  that  can  be 
made. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Will  the  gentleman  an- 
swer one  more  question  With  regard  to 
this  subject?  What  will  be  the  value  of 
the  Nation's  Capitol  next  year?  Will 
it  be  worth  more  or  will  it  be  worth  less? 
Will  it  appreciate  in  value  or  will  it  de- 
preciate in  value? 

Mr.  MULTER.  This  is  something 
which  only  the  appraisers  who  will  make 
the  appraisal  can  tell  us.  I  repeat,  it  is 
quite  immaterial  what  they  may  do.  No 
matter  what  these  valuations  are  that 
some  appraiser  may  fix,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  nevertheless  will  decide 
whether  they  want  to  appropriate  5 
cents,  $1  million,  $50  million,  or  $57  mil- 
lion. They  will  make  the  determination 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  appraisals  are 
proper  or  improper.  For  that  matter 
they  may  ignore  the  appraisals  as  com- 
pletely and  effectively  as  though  never 
made.  The  appraisals  are  in  the  nature 
of  a  recommendation,  without  any  force 
or  effect  in  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Slack] 
may  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Irom  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  that  the 
answer  which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  gave  is  not  consistent  with  what  I 
understand  to  be  the  true  situation. 

I  can  give  the  gentleman  the  names  of 
some  of  the  organizations  whose  prop- 
erty will  be  exempt  if  the  Multer  bill 
is  enacted.  I  can  also  tell  what  the  tax 
will  be,  what  the  Federal  taxpayers 
throughout  the  Nation  will  pay,  imder 
the  existing  real  property  tax  assess- 
ment rate  in  the  District  of  Colxmibia: 

American  Legion. 

Amvets. 

American  Historical  Association. 

American  Institute  of  Architects. 

B'nai  B'rith  Henry  Monsky  Poimda- 
tlon. 

Columbia  Historical  Society. 

Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Frederick  Douglass  Memorial  and  His- 
torical Association  of  Washington. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Jewish  War  Veterans  TJ.SA.  National 
Memorial. 

Luther  Statue  Association. 

National  Association  of  Colored 
Women's  Clubs  Inc.  D.C. 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women, 
Inc. 

National  Education  Association. 

National  Society  of  Colonial  Dames. 

National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  Inc. 


National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Inc. 

National  Society  of  the  U.S.  Daugh- 
ters of  1812,  Inc. 

National  Trust  for  Historic  Preserva- 
tion. 

Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Parish. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Home. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  U.S.  in 
D.C. 

National  Guard  Association. 

Woodrow  Wilson  House. 

United  Supreme  Council,  33d  Degree, 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of 
Freemasonry,  Southern  Jurisdiction, 
Prince  Hall  Affiliation. 

There  are  probably  others. 

So  the  Federal  taxpayers  in  your  com- 
munity and  mine  will  pay  under  this 
formula  in  lieu  of  taxes,  if  that  is  what 
these  gentlemen  want  to  call  it,  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  tax  rate  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colmnbia  on  the  real  property  of 
these  exempt  organizations,  $649,640.22. 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  clarifying  this  point. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  on  that  point, 
on  that  very  point? 

Mr.  SLACK.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  long  list  of  names 
of  organizations  which  was  read  to  you 
by  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  merely  tends,  in  my  opin-  ' 
ion,  to  distort  the  entire  problem  pre- 
sented. There  will  be  no  payment  in 
lieu  of  taxes  by  any  of  these  people  or 
organizations.  I  repeat  again  as  vigor- 
ously and  as  forcefully  as  I  can  that  the 
value  of  these  properties  may  be  taken 
into  account  in  trying  to  arrive  at  the 
total  limit  of  money  that  may  be  appro- 
priated. Not  a  dime  will  be  paid  out  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury  unless  and  until  it  is 
appropriated  and  meets  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  will  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  as  it  may  be  worked  on  the  bills 
brought  before  them.  In  arriving  at 
those  amounts  you  can  be  sure  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  and  the  other  body  will  take  into 
account  whether  these  appraisals  are 
proper  and  whether  the  formula  is  proper 
and  then  determine  how  much,  if  any, 
they  should  appropriate. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLACK.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
leave  it  to  our  colleagues  as  to  who  Is 
engaging  in  efforts  to  distort.  I  make  the 
categorical  statement  that  if  the  Multer 
bill  or  the  Multer  amended  bill  is  en- 
acted into  law  with  the  formula  now  set 
forth  in  it,  the  organizations  that  I  have 
named  and  others  that  I  have  not  named 
will  be  made  the  burden  of  the  taxpayers 
of  the  Nation  to  pay  in  lieu  of  taxes  the 
amount  I  have  mentioned.  There  can  be 
no  question  about  it.  If  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  wants  to  distort  the  issue 
by  tr3rlng  to  Interpret  what  I  said  as  say- 
ing that  the  membership  of  those  orga. 
nizations  would  have  to  pay  this  amount, 
then  he  is  entirely  in  error.  I  am  saying 
that  the  taxpayers  of  North  Carolina  and 
New  York  and  every  other  State  in  the 
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Union  will  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  valua- 
tion upon  these  real  properties  owned  by 
exempt  organizations  on  the  basis  of  a 
tax  rate  fixed  by  a  Mayor  and  City  Coun- 
cil in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for 
this  time  in  order  that  I  may  direct  one 
more  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  what  assurances,  if  any. 
do  we  have  that  the  beauty  of  Washing- 
ton will  not  be  marred  by  the  construc- 
tion of  skyscrapers  and/or  high-rise 
apartment  buildings? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  you  have  the 
same  assurance  after  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  as  we  have  today.  The  Con- 
gress has  complete  control  over  the  sit- 
uation and  we  will  continue  to  have  that 
complete  control  over  the  situation.  I 
assure  you  and  every  other  Member  of 
the  House  and  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  the  same  extent  as  we 
prevented  the  marring  of  the  beauty  of 
the  city  of  Washington  up  to  now,  we 
will  continue  to  have  and  to  exert  and 
to  enforce  that  same  power  from  here  on 
in  after  we  pass  this  bill  and  it  becomes 
law. 

Mr.  SLACK.  The  function  of  zoning 
will  be  taken  over  by  the  mayor  and  city 
council,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Under  the  proposal  it 
will  go  in  the  first  instance  to  the  city 
council  and  the  mayor  subject  to  the 
veto  right  of  the  President  and  subject 
to  the  right  of  the  Congress  to  override. 
If  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to  say 
one  thing  further,  when  I  say  override, 
I  mean  to  change,  modify,  or  repeal. 
Anything  that  the  Congress  can  do  now 
it  can  do  after  this  law  is  enacted. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Then,  it  might  be  well 
for  the  Congress  to  set  up  a  watchdog 
committee,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  MULTER.  We  have  a  watchdog 
committee  now.  We  do  not  disturb  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee one  lota.  Under  the  law  and  the 
rules  of  the  House  every  legislative  com- 
mittee, including  the  House  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  has  the  right 
and  the  duty  and  the  obligation  to  over- 
see everything  legislative  in  its  jiuls- 
diction. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLACK.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
I  understand  the  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  the  enactment 
of  his  bill  does  not  constitute  any  com- 
mitment to  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  by  the  Congress  on  the  for- 
mula or  other  aspects.  That  Is  so  much 
"  chaff  in  the  wind. 

I  want  to  say,  as  one  of  the  ardent 
opponents  of  the  bill,  that  I  do  not  look 
personally  with  much  favor  upon  the 


idea  of  holding  out  a  false  hope  to  these 
folks  because,  if  we  pas£  his  bill,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress  will  have  a  solemn 
obligation  to  deal  with  honor  with  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Slack]  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquixy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  Committee  may  now  proceed  to 
amend  both  the  Multer  amendment  and 
the  Sisk  substitute  to  the  amendment; 
is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Tliat  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  And  we  may  amend 
either  one  interchangeably  at  this  stage 
of  the  game? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Then  when  the  vote 
comes  upon  the  Sisk  substitute  or  amend- 
ment to  the  Multer  amendment,  assum- 
ing the  Sisk  .substitute  is  voted  down, 
may  this  Committee  then  continue  to 
amend  the  Multer  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Multer 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, would  at  that  time  be  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  what  the  procedure  will 
be  among  the  managers  on  the  other  side 
relative  to  the  legislation  before  us.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  as  to  both  the 
Sisk  amendment  and  the  Multer  amend- 
ment to  the  original  discharge  petition 
bill,  amendments  are  now  in  order;  is 
tilid.t«  correct^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  just 
answered  that  question. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Is  there  any  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  managers  either  of  the 
Sisk  bill  or  the  Multer  bill — perhaps  in 
this  case  the  Sisk  bill — to  conclude  the 
discussion  on  the  Sisk  bill  before  we  pro- 
ceed with  amendments  to  the  Mutler 
bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Obviously  the 
Chair  has  no  knowledge  of  what  are  the 
intentions  of  the  managers. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  The  gentleman  now 
speaking  does  not  have,  either,  any  in- 
formation on  that. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  we  should  take  one  thing 
at  a  time.  I  hope  the  gentlemen  who 
are  interested  in  reaching  a  conclusion 
on  this  matter  will  perfect  the  amend- 
ment now  pending — that  is,  the  Sisk 
amendment.  I  think  we  should  vote  on 
that  and  then  we  will  be  moving  along. 
But  if  you  undertake  to  consider  all  the 
amendments  that  probably  would  be  of- 
fered to  the  original  bill  and  to  the  so- 
called  compromise  bill,  we  will  be  2  or  3 
days  before  we  get  to  voting  on  any- 


thing. I  would  suggest  and  I  would  hope 
the  suggestion  meet  with  favor,  that  we 
go  along  and  proceed  to  finish  with  the 
Sisk  amendment  before  we  go  to  some- 
thing else. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
an  amendment  before  this  body  and  ] 
offer  the  amendment  in  good  faith. 
However,  I  can  understand  the  difiQcuIty 
of  the  procedure  if  we  try  to  work  on 
two  at  the  same  time,  and  that  is  my 
understanding  of  the  procedure  under 
which  we  are  operating.  I  should  like 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  SisKl  for  any  observation  he 
wishes  to  make  at  this  point. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  as  has  been  explained, 
both  the  substitutes  are  pending  for 
amendment,  and  amendments  would  be 
in  order.  I.  of  course,  would  like  to  have 
us  proceed  to  perfect  my  own  substitute 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  get  a  vote  on 
it  up  or  down.  From  the  procedural 
standpoint  I  think  that  would  be  best. 

On  the  other  hand,  Members  are  com- 
pletely free  to  offer  amendments  as  they 
feel  disposed  to  do.  I  am  expressing 
only  a  personal  opinion  but  I  would  hope 
that  we  might  be  able  to  perfect  the 
substitute  which  I  offered,  first,  and  get 
it  voted  on  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  circumstances,  I  shall  v/ithhold  my 
amendment  for  the  time. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Assuming  the  Com- 
mittee sustains  the  Sisk  amendment, 
then  the  Committee  returns  to  the  House 
and  the  House  votes  down  the  Sisk 
amendment,  upon  what  bill  do  we  then 
proceed? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  then 
will  be  put  to  the  House  on  the  bill.  H.R. 
4644. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  And,  there  will  be  no 
further  opportunity  to  amend  that  or 
any  other  legislation;  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Not  at  that  point, 
because  prior  to  that  the  previous  ques- 
tion will  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  if  the  so-called  Multer 
amendment  will  be  open  at  any  point 
for  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  would  be,  the 
Chair  will  state,  and  is  open  for  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
mean  when  it  comes  before  the  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  now  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  thank  the 
Chairman. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  asked  the  ques- 
tion, and  I  thought  he  addressed  it  to  the 
managers  of  the  bill,  and  thus  far  no 
manager  on  either  side  has  answered  the 
inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
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sota.  I  would  like  to  answer  it  and  indi- 
cate to  the  gentleman  the  parliamentary 
situation,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chaii-man  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
has  twice  indicated  that  both  the  Multer 
substitute  and  the  Sisk  substitute  are  now 
pending  before  the  committee  and  open 
for  amendment.  No  one  can  stop  any 
Member  from  offering  amendments  to 
either  of  these  amendments.  I  hope 
they  will  be  offered  one  at  a  time  and  dis- 
posed of  one  at  a  time.  The  time  to  of- 
fer amendments  to  the  Multer  amend- 
ment is  now  and  this  is  what  should  be 
done.  If  anyone  has  an  amendment  to 
the  Sisk  amendment  he  ought  to  offer 
it  now.  I  looked  at  the  desk  just  a  few 
moments  ago  and  insofar  as  I  was  able 
to  ascertain  there  were  no  amendments 
pending  to  the  Sisk  amendment.  We 
ouffht  to  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  Sisk  amendment,  pro  and  con,  before 
we  vote  on  it. 

In  the  meantime,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Nelsen!  or  any 
other  Member  has  an  amendment  to  offer 
to  the  Multer  substitute,  it  ought  to  be 
offered  and  disposed  of  now. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BELL 

Mr.  BELL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read. 

Mr.  BELL  (interrupting  reading  of 
amendment),  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  his  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  nature 
of  this  amendment,  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  amendment  Is  an 
amendment  to  the  Multer  bill  to  change 
"partisan  elections"  to  "nonpartisan 
elections"  for  District  Mayor  and  City 
Council. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  will  be  discussed  en- 
tirely, Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  gen- 
tleman's 5  minutes  to  speak  in  support 
of  his  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  will  be  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  what 
Is  the  length  of  this  amendment  so  that 
we  can  have  an  idea  about  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  amendment  consists  of 
3 '/a  pages. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  obvi- 
ously it  is  an  important  amendment.  So, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  4,  strikeout: 
"Sec.  810.  Partisan  Elections." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  810.  Elections." 

Page  6,  line  14  strike  out  "of  a  political 
party". 

Page  66,  in  line  13,  change  the  semicolon 
after  the  word  "Council"  to  a  period,  and 
strike  everything  after  the  word  "Council" 
down  through  line  17. 

Page  67,  strike  out  everything  beginning 
with  line  5  down  through  line  6  on  page  68, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  805.  (a)(1)  The  two  candidates  re- 
ceiving the  highest  number  of  votes  validly 
cast  for  each  office  In  the  primary  election, 
except  for  the  offices  of  councilmen-at-large 
and  for  the  office  of  District  Delegate,  shall 
be  declared  the  winners,  and  their  names 
shall  be  placed  on  the  ballot  in  the  next  gen- 
eral election. 

"(2)  The  ten  candidates  receiving  the  high- 
est number  of  votes  validly  cast  for  the  offices 
of  councilmen-at-large  in  the  primary  elec- 
tion shall  be  declared  the  winners,  and  their 
names  shall  be  placed  on  the  ballot  in  the 
next  general  election. 

"  (3 )  The  candidate  of  each  party  receiving 
the  highest  number  of  votes  validly  cast  for 
the  office  of  District  Delegate  in  the  primary 
election  shall  be  declared  the  winner,  and  his 
name  shall  be  placed  on  the  ballot  In  the 
next  general  election  as  the  candidate  of  his 
party." 

Page  70,  strike  out  everything  beginning 
with  line  25  down  through  line  6  on  page  71, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  he  executes  a  registration  affadavit 
by  signature  or  mark  (unless  prevented  by 
physical  disability)  on  a  form  provided  by 
the  Board  of  Elections  showing  that  he 
meets  each  of  the  requirements  of  section 
807  of  this  Act  for  a  qualified  voter  and  If 
he  desires  to  vote  in  a  primary  election  for 
District  Delegate,  such  a  form  shall  show 
his  political  party  affiliation:  Provided,  That 
the  Board  shall  accept  as  evi-". 

Page  72,  beginning  with  line  15,  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  17  on  page  74, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  809.  (a)  Nomination  of  a  candidate 
to  be  included  on  the  ballot  for  a  primary 
election  shall  take  place  when  the  Board  of 
Elections  receives  a  declaration  of  candidacy, 
accompanied  by  the  filing  fee  in  the  amount 
required  In  subsection  (f )  :  Provided,  That 
any  candidate  for  the  office  of  District  Dele- 
gate is  duly  registered  as  affiliated  with  the 
political  party  for  which  the  nomination  is 
sought  and  otherwise  meets  the  qualifica- 
tions for  holding  said  office. 

"(b)  Nomination  of  an  independent 
candidate  who  desires  to  have  his  name  on 
the  ballot  in  the  general  election  for  the 
office  of  District  Delegate  shall  take  place 
when  the  Board  of  Elections  receives  a 
petition  signed  by  not  less  than  five  hundred 
qualified  voters  registered  In  the  District  and 
accompanied  by  a  filing  fee  In  the  amount 
required  by  subsection  (f).  No  person  shall 
be  barred  from  nomination  as  an  Independ- 
ent candidate  in  the  general  election  for  the 
office  of  District  Delegate  because  he  waus  a 
candidate  for  nomination  in  a  primary  elec- 
tion: Provided,  That  he  compiles  with  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  No  person  shall  be  a  candidate  for 
more  than  one  office  in  any  election.  If  a 
person  is  nominated  for  more  than  one 
office,  he  shall  within  three  days  after  the 
last  day  on  which  nominations  may  be  made 
notify  the  Board  of  Elections,  in  writing,  for 
which  office  he  elects  to  run. 

"(d)  A  candidate  may  withdraw  his 
candidacy  in  writing  if  his  withdrawal  is 
received  by  the  Board  not  more  than  three 
days  after  the  last  day  on  which  nominations 
may  be  made. 

"(e)  Piling  fees  to  accompany  a  declara- 
tion of  candidacy  in  the  primary  election, 


or  a  petition  nominating  an  independent 
candidate  for  the  office  of  District  Delegate 
for  Inclusion  on  the  ballot  In  the  general 
election,  shall  be  $200  for  a  candidate  for 
District  Delegate  or  Mayor  and  $50  for  a 
member  of  the  District  Council  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Education.  No  fee  shall 
be  refunded  unless  a  candidacy  is  withdrawn 
as   provided   in   subsection    (c)    or    (d). 

"(f)  The  Board  of  Elections  is  authorized 
to  accept  any  nominating  petition  as  bona 
fide  with  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
signatories  thereto:  Provided,  That  the  orig- 
inals or  facsimiles  thereof  have  been  posted 
In  a  suitable  public  place  for  at  least  ten 
days:  Provided  further,  That  no  challenge 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  signatories 
shall  have  been  received  In  writing  by  the 
Board  of  Elections  within  ten  days  of  the 
first  posting  of  such  petition." 

Page  75,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  4,  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"elections 

"Sec.  810.  (a)  Except  In  the  case  of  candi- 
dates for  election  to  the  office  of  District 
Delegate,  elections  held  under  this  Act  shall 
be  on  a  nonpartisan  basis,  and  ballots  and 
voting  machines  shall  not  show,  except  In 
the  case  of  candidates  for  election  to  the 
office  of  District  Delegate,  any  party  affilia- 
tions, emblems  or  slogans,  nor  shall  the  can- 
didate or  any  person  or  organization  acting 
on  his  behalf  during  such  campaign  repre- 
sent the  candidate  in  any  way  or  by  any 
means  as  a  member  of  a  political  party  or 
receive  funds  from  any  political  party  or  re- 
lated organization." 

Page  75,  beginning  with  line  9,  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  22. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Bell]  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
numerous  reasons  for  recommending 
nonpartisan  elections  in  the  District  of 
Coliunbia.  As  my  colleagues,  I  am  sure, 
already  know,  my  amendment  merely 
changes  the  election  system  In  the  Mul- 
ter bill  to  nonpartisan  elections  except 
for  the  District  delegate  which  still  will 
be  partisan. 

First,  there  is  the  unsettled  question 
of  the  Hatch  Act  and  its  application  to 
Federal  employees  who  want  to  partici- 
pate in  local  government.  A  nonparti- 
san system  eliminates  this  problem  since 
nonpartisan  elections  are  exempted 
imder  the  Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  our  distinguished 
Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Do  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  amendment  calls  for  a 
runoff? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  it  does,  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  calls  for  a  nmofif  after  the  primary 
elections. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  BELL.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Just  to  make  It  clear, 
this  means  you  require  a  majority  vote 
between  two  candidates,  for  example. 
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running  for  Mayor  and  for  the  Council- 
men  running  in  wards  in  the  IDistrict. 

Mr.  BELL.  That  is  right.  There 
would  be  two  candidates  for  mayor,  us- 
ing your  example,  and  the  top  two  in  the 
election  would  be  in  the  runoff  in  No- 
vember. 

Mr.  MULTER.  In  other  words,  first 
there  would  be  a  primary  election  in 
which  any  number  of  people  may  enter. 

Mr.  BELL.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  MULTER.  And  then  the  two  who 
get  the  highest  number  of  votes  in  that 
primary  must  stand  for  election  and  the 
one  who  gets  the  majority  would  be  the 
winning  candidate. 

Mr.  BELL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  How  about 
if  one  candidate  received  more  than  a 
majority? 

Mr.  BELL.  That  Is  a  very  good  ques- 
tion. In  Los  Angeles  as  in  many  other 
cities,  this  is  a  problem.  We  considered 
this  and  felt  that  it  would  be  better  to 
have  a  runoff  regardless  of  the  outcome 
of  the  primaries.  Sometimes  you  can 
have  an  election  in  a  particular  year 
where  there  is  a  lackluster  campaign  for 
some  reason  and  there  might  not  be  a 
great  deal  of  interest  and  therefore  there 
would  be  a  very  poor  turnout.  If  one 
candidate  got  a  majority  of  the  votes  in 
the  May  primaries,  we  felt  that  the  peo- 
ple did  not  have  a  chance  to  elect  the 
one  candidate  they  really  wanted.  It 
also  avoids  the  unfortunate  double  stand- 
ard for  the  Hatch  Act  coverage  existing 
in  H.R.  11218. 

I  would  also  point  out  the  problem  of 
heavily  federally  impacted  cities  that 
seek  de-Hatching  would  then  be  elimi- 
nated. To  illustrate,  a  very  interesting 
thing  occurred  before  the  district  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  A  Senator  in  the 
other  body  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  Senate  bill  to  provide  a  "de-Hatch- 
ing" clause  for  one  of  the  cities  of  his 
State  which  had  a  heavy  concentration 
of  Federal  installations.  This  Senator 
made  the  comment.  "Well,  you  are  de- 
Hatching  the  District  of  Columbia  area 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  people,  why 
not  de-Hatch  this  city  in  my  State?"  So 
you  are  going  to  have  ramifications  of 
this  if  we  go  ahead  on  a  partisan  basis. 

Second,  a  nonpartisan  local  election 
focuses  on  local  isuses  and  not  on  na- 
tional party  issues. 

For  example,  just  on  that  point  alone, 
when  it  comes  to  matters  such  as  parking 
meters  and  sewerage  and  so  forth,  there 
is  no  Republican-Democratic  issue. 

Third,  under  a  nonpartisan  system  the 
chances  of  a  local  political  power  struc- 
ture wielding  corruptive  influence  are 
greatly  diminished.  Party  affiliation  be- 
comes unimportant  and  with  the  concen- 
tration of  Federal  governmental  opera- 
tions here  in  Washington,  this  takes  on 
even  greater  meaning. 

Fourth,  the  capable  individual  candi- 
date comes  to  the  fore  in  nonpartisan 
elections.  The  use  of  television  and 
other  public  news  media  available  here 


in  the  District  would  certainly  bring  out 
the  best  men  for  the  right  jobs. 

As  an  extension  of  this,  if  there  was  a 
desire  to  appoint  good  people  to  local 
government  office,  which  I  am  sure 
there  would  be,  such  men  or  women 
would  not  be  appointed  on  the  basis  of 
party  affiliation  but  would  be  appointed 
on  the  basis  of  capability. 

Again  party  affiliation  becomes  unim- 
portant while  the  candidate  becomes  all 
important. 

Fifth,  the  national  trend  in  city  gov- 
ernment today  is  for  such  a  nonpartisan 
system  as  this  amendment  suggests. 

It  would  seem  to  me  commonsense  for 
Congress  to  use  the  successful  experience 
of  other  cities  and  provide  the  best  for 
the  city  which  the  world  will  look  to  as 
the  ideal  in  American  goverrmient. 

I  would  like  to  quote  again  as  I  did 
earlier  during  the  debate,  from  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Post  of  March 
10, 1965,  which  said: 

The  obvious  answer  for  this  Federal  city  Is 
nonpartisan  local  politics.  Primary  elections 
can  be  arranged  to  encourage  the  kind  of 
nonpartisan  local  coalitions  that  have  been 
very  effective  In  Arlington.  The  (Senate 
District)  committee  would  perform  a  valua- 
ble service  by  taking  the  national  parties 
altogether  out  of  city  elections. 

It  is  a  source  of  amazement  to  me  that 
this  advice  laas  not  been  taken  by  some 
of  the  -Readers  in  the  home  rule  move- 
ment. ^Vhy,  if  Congress  is  to  establish 
home  rule  government  for  the  National 
Capital,  do  we  insist  on  providing  a  po- 
litical structure  certain  to  create  added 
conflicts  and  problems  for  Washington's 
municipal  future? 

As  a  Californian.  I  know  from  first- 
hand experience  the  special  applicability 
of  the  nonpartisan  election  system  to 
modern  community  government.  The 
principle  and  practices  of  nonpartisan- 
ship  in  municipal  elections  had  its  be- 
ginnings in  California  over  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Since  that  time  the  system  has 
been  adopted  by  municipalities,  both 
large  and  small  throughout  the  country. 
As  Mr.  Patrick  Healy,  executive  director 
of  the  National  League  of  Cities,  told  the 
Senate  District  Committee  on  March  1: 

Detroit  is  nonpartisan,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  are  nonpartisan.  I  think 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  are  partisan. 
But  I  might  comment  here  that  in  the 
opinion  of  a  great  many  students  of  govern- 
ment, the  local  governments  in  California, 
the  cities,  are  perhaps  outstanding  in  the 
entire  United  States  in  their  government.  In 
their  operation,  their  caliber  of  people  that 
are  attracted  Into  the  local  government. 
The  League  of  California  Cities  attributes 
this,  among  other  things,  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  nonpartisan  government  out  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  has  strongly 
supported  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  who  signed  the  discharge 
petition  which  has  brought  this  legisla- 
tion to  House  consideration,  I  earnestly 
ask  that  the  Congress  provide  the  best 
possible  political  framework  for  District 
government.  Local  self-government  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  must  be  a  model  for 
this  Nation  and,  indeed,  for  the  world. 
A  nonpartisan  election  system  is  vital 
to  assure  good  government  in  the  District 
of  Columbia — government  free  of  any 


taint  of  spoils,  politics,  or  machine  con- 
trol. 

I,  therefore,  urge  that  the  House  adopt 
my  amendment  to  the  pending  home  rule 
legislation  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  nonpartisan  elections  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  the  gentleman  loiows,  I  concur 
with  him  in  his  position  on  the  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  to  have  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MuLTER].  If  the  amendment  is  adopted, 
what  assurance  from  the  conferees  will 
we  have  that  the  amendment  will  be 
held  in  the  conference? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
said  earlier  in  the  debate  in  answer  to 
the  same  question  that  is  posed,  no  one 
has  any  right  to  speak  for  conferees  that 
have  not  even  yet  been  appointed.  I  do 
not  know  who  they  will  be.  I  doubt 
whether  the  Speaker  has  given  any  con- 
sideration as  to  who  the  conferees  may 
be.  In  any  event,  when  the  House  has 
spoken  and  has  worked  its  will  on  the  bill, 
the  conferees,  no  matter  who  they  may 
be,  that  are  appointed,  will  be  duty- 
bound  to  urge  the  House  position  in  the 
conference. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  gentleman  in 
answer  to  a  question  earlier  propounded 
by  the  Speaker,  made  a  statement.  My 
colleagues  around  me  seem  to  think  that 
I  had  misunderstood  what  the  gentleman 
from  California  said.  I  should  like  to 
clarify  it.  I  asked  him  a  hypothetical 
question. 

Did  the  gentleman  imply  that  if  you 
had  a  primary  and  there  were  two  candi- 
dates for  mayor  and  one  of  those  candi- 
dates received  90  percent  of  the  votes  in 
the  primary  and  the  other  received  10 
percent  of  the  votes,  notwithstanding 
that  result,  the  candidates  would  then 
continue  to  campaign  until  November, 
and  the  same  candidates  would  run 
again  at  that  time? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  am  happy  to  answer  the 
gentleman's  question.  He  is,  of  course, 
stating  a  hypothetical  situation  that  is 
rather  remote.  First,  in  the  primaries 
for  mayor  he  would  have  more  than  two 
candidates  running  In  all  probability. 
You  would  have  several.  The  two  high- 
est would  be  chosen.  If  the  one  candi- 
date in  the  primary  received  over  51  per- 
cent of  the  votes,  which  would  be  a  more 
practicable  analysis  of  your  question, 
they  would  both  still  have  to  run  off. 
The  reason  for  that  is  very  simple. 
Sometimes,  in  certain  periods — through 
a  lackluster  campaign  or  for  many  other 
reasons — there  could  be  a  lack  of  inter- 
est in  the  primary,  so  that  maybe  a  "51 
percent  candidate"  might  not  be  the 
choice  when  a  larger  section  of  the  popu- 
lace had  an  opportunity  to  vote.  So  we 
felt  that  even  though  one  candidate  re- 
ceived a  substantial  part  in  the  vote,  he 
would  still  have  to  have  a  runoff  in  No- 
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vember  when  perhaps  there  would  be 
more  interest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Bell]  may 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Suppose  that  in 
the  primary  there  were,  as  sometimes 
occurs  in  city  elections,  only  one  candi- 
date for  mayor.  Then  what  would  hap- 
pen in  the  lackluster  campaign?  In  the 
fall  would  there  be  some  way  to  change? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  assume,  if  there  were  no 
other  opposition  to  the  candidate  for 
mayor,  the  candidate  in  the  primary  ob- 
viously would  win  the  primary  election. 
He  would  still  be  on  the  ballot  in  the 
fall. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Under  the  gentle- 
man's proposal,  a  loser  would  have  two 
strikes  at  the  seat  of  mayor  or  on  the 
council? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  do  not  believe  that  Is 
an  accurate  statement  at  all.  I  believe 
tills  is  the  system  which  would  be  the 
fairest  possible  way  we  could  devise. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  certainly  sup- 
port the  principle  about  which  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking,  as  to  nonpartisan  elec- 
tions. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  the  ex- 
perts on  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee ever  have  served  as  mayors  of 
large  communities.  I  have  a  feeling 
none  of  them  did. 

I  served  as  mayor  of  a  city  of  330,000 
people.  I  know  something  about  munic- 
ipal government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Bell]  may 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  was  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  and 
served  as  an  officer  of  that  group.  I  be- 
lieve they  know  something  about  munici- 
pal government. 

I  might  say  that  the  trend  overwhelm- 
ingly is  toward  nonpartisan  elections. 
One  gets  better  people  when  there  are 
nonpartisan  elections. 

I  certainly  believe  that  if  any  bill  is 
passed  this  provision  ought  to  be  in  it. 

I  say  again  that  I  do  not  know  of  any 
of  the  people  who  are  proposing  this  who 
have  ever  served  In  an  Important  capac- 
ity in  municipal  goveniment.  If  they 
nave,  I  should  like  to  have  them  stand  up 
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and  say  so,  and  debate  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  people. 

I  certainly  believe  that  if  any  piece 
of  legislation  Is  passed  the  Sisk  amend- 
ment Is  the  only  sensible  approach. 

We  had  a  change  in  our  city  from  a 
commission  form  to  another  form.  The 
people  voted  a  charter  convention.  They 
appointed  people  to  study  the  various 
structures.  They  took  more  than  a  year 
to  do  so.  They  finally  came  back  with 
a  recommendation.  This  was  approved 
by  the  people.  That  is  the  only  sensible 
thing  to  do,  to  have  a  thorough  study 
made,  because  this  is  a  very  intricate 
and  complex  problem. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  is  further  proof  of  our  truly  biparti- 
san effort  to  perfect  a  good  home  rule 
bill.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned, I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  in  furtherance  of 
that  bipartisan  effort. 

Mr.  BELL.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  could  not  be  more  distressed  than  I 
am  as  I  stand  in  this  position  of  opposi- 
tion at  this  time  because  I  have  worked 
so  hard  and  so  long  with  my  other  col- 
leagues in  supporting  this  legislation  it 
is  difficult  to  part  with  them  now. 

Although  I  am  sure  this  amendment 
is  about  to  be  adopted  and  that  in  the  fi- 
nal analysis  I  will  have  to  bow  to  the 
inevitable,  I  really  could  not  live  with 
myself  imless  I  expressed  my  strong  feel- 
ings on  this  amendment;  because  I  do 
not  believe,  as  has  been  stressed  on  this 
floor,  that  nonpartisanship  necessarily 
means  we  will  do  away  with  all  forms  of 
corruption  in  government  or  that  we  will 
not  continue  to  have  the  same  problems 
as  otherwise,  or  that  it  is  an  ideal  princi- 
ple of  government. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  I  believe 
some  problems  will  be  created.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  set  up  political  organiza- 
tions which  do  not  exist  at  this  time. 
It  will  have  to  be  done  by  May  of  next 
year,  when  there  is  to  be  a  primary. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  it  guarantees 
minority  representation,  for  at  least  2 
of  the  19  are  to  be  from  the  minority 
party. 

I  have  never  lived  in  a  large  unit  of 
government  where  there  have  been  non- 
partisan elections,  but  I  am  told  that 
the  absence  of  partisan  labels  does  not 
guarantee  a  nonpartisan  election,  and 
it  usually  turns  out  that  the  elections  are 
partisan. 

In  the  Evening  Star  for  yesterday 
there  was  an  editorial. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues  I  quote 
the  Evening  Star  when  they  agree  with 
my  position.  It  says  here  that  the  al- 
leged benefits  of  such  a  modification 
would  be  illusory.  As  the  experience  In 
other  places  discloses,  the  absence  of 
partisan  labels  does  not  discourage  par- 
tisan political  activity  on  the  local  level 
but  only  masks  it.  Under  the  amend- 
ment as  proposed  by  Mr.  Mttlter,  there 
is  no  reason  why  an  independent  may 
not  nm,  and  independents  may  support 


independents.  The  two-party  system 
is  a  good  system  and  has  worked  well 
in  this  country.  We  are  told  a  nonpar- 
tisan system  works  well  in  California. 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  or  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco are  any  better  run  than  the  city 
of  Baltimore  where  we  do  have  partisan 
elections.  I  understand  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted,  but  I  did  want  to 
express  my  strong  disapproval  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SICKLES.    I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr,  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wanted  to  say  here  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles]  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  in  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  the  House  in  his  work  on  this 
bill.  He  sharec  a  lot  of  the  credit  with 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mathias]  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Horton]  for  this  work.  I 
know  something  of  the  pressures  that 
he  has  been  vmder,  representing  an  area 
adjacent  to  the  District,  and  I  know 
some  of  the  impleasant  things  that  have 
occurred.  I  just  wanted  to  take  a  mo- 
ment to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  really 
outstanding  Members  of  the  House  for 
the  courageous  and  key  part  he  has 
played  in  this  effort,  which  I  hope  will 
come  to  fruition  today. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman.  , 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  The  gentlemart 
from  Maryland  has  taken  the  lead  in  this! 
particular  piece  of  legislation.  He  evi- 
dently feels  he  Is  an  expert  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  wonder  if  he  can  tell  me  what 
the  three  forms  of  municipal  government 
are  that  exist  in  the  United  States  to- 
day. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er we  want  to  go  into  a  quiz  contest  at 
this  point.  I  know  what  the  form  of 
government  we  have  vmder  this  bill  is. 
I  know  you  have  a  mayor  and  a  city 
council,  and  you  have  a  city  manager 
type  of  government,  and  then  you  have 
your  commission  form  of  government. 
These  would  be  the  three  separate  forms 
of  government  you  inquire  about. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Were  those 
three  separate  forms  of  government  dis- 
cussed by  your  committee? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Yes.  We  discussed 
these  and  many  others.  We  discussed 
setting  up  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
the  form  of  a  legislature,  such  as  in  a 
State  or  a  territory.  It  was  the  thrust 
of  some  of  the  bills  on  one  other  side  of 
the  aisle.  Over  the  years,  over  many, 
many  years  that  this  subject  matter  has 
been  discussed  practically  every  idea  has 
been  thrown  about  and  considered,  and 
some  have  been  accepted  and  some  have 
been  rejected.  I  indicated  when  I  first 
opened  the  debate  on  this  subject  the 
other  day  that  we  could  spend  many 
hours  discussing  each  of  the  particular 
provisions  in  the  bill.  I  think  we  have 
a  good,  strong,  workable  bill  which  had 
the  support  of  many  of  the  citizens  of 
this  jurisdiction.  There  have  been  many 
open,  public  hearings.    In  the  District 
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Committee  they  had  all  of  the  local  citi- 
zens in  so  that  they  could  make  their 
representations.  Representatives  from 
all  over  the  country  have  given  us  advice 
and  counsel.  It  is  a  good,  workable  bill. 
If  the  folks  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia do  not  like  it,  they  will  not  pass  it 
on  the  referendum  which  comes  in  4 
months  after  the  bill  is  adopted. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
preface  the  substantive  remarks  I  will 
make  in  a  minute  or  two,  I  would  like  to 
have  the  Record  clear  that,  one,  I  did  not 
sign  the  discharge  petition;  and,  two,  I 
voted  on  Monday  against  the  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation  in  this  manner.  I 
believe  I  was  right  in  both  instances.  I 
think  the  confusion  we  are  facing  at  this 
moment  fortifies  the  views  of  those  of  us 
who  did  not  sign  the  discharge  petition 
and  those  of  us  who  did  not  vote  to  bring 
this  bill  up  under  this  parliamentary 
procedure. 

There  is  considerable  confusion  which 
is  very  obvious.  We  have  a  bill  that  was 
brought  to  the  floor  under  a  discharge 
petition  which  has  been  abandoned  by 
everybody;  opposed  by  all.  We  are  now 
in  tlie  process  of  trying  to  consider  two 
amendments  which  are  in  the  form  of 
substitutes:  the  Multer  substitute  and 
the  Sisk  substitute. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  try  and 
perfect  both  amendments  because  at  this 
stage  of  the  game  we  do  not  know  which 
one  will  be  the  final  one  upon  which  we 
will  have  to  vote  "yes"  or  "no."  And  may 
I  say  at  this  point  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
was  identical  with  an  amendment  which 
had  been  carefully  worked  on  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  NelsenI.  I  am  sure  that  under  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  ranking  Republican  on 
the  committee,  would  have  been  recog- 
nized and  would  have  offered  the  amend- 
ment. 

..  I  simply  say,  when  I  speak  here  today, 
that  I  am  endorsing  the  Nelsen-Bell 
amendment. 

May  I  respectfully  disagree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sick- 
les]. I  strongly  believe  in  nonpartisan 
municipal  elections.  This  is  the  growing 
trend  in  municipal  elections  in  metro- 
politan communities  in  this  country. 
Most  newly  formed  communities  of  a 
metropolitan  nature  are  incorporating 
in  their  charters  a  nonpartisan  method 
of  selecting  public  officers,  and  in  many 
cities  they  are  going  from  a  partisan 
election  to  a  nonpartisan  approach. 

My  own  hometown  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  for  over  40  years  has  had  a  non- 
partisan city  commission  type  of  elec- 
tion. I  think  oiu:  citizens  have  done  a 
first-class  job  in  running  a  community 
of  approximately  200,000. 

The  city  is  3  to  2  Republican,  but  on 
occasion  under  this  system  I  will  say  to 
my  Democratic  friends  we  elected  men 
who  were  recognized  as  Democrats. 
Naturally,  most  of  our  mayors,  even 
though  they  did  not  run  under  a  parti- 
san label,  were  Republican.  But  when 
a  good  man  was  running,  on  a  nonparti- 
san basis,  even  though  he  was  a  Demo- 


crat, the  voters  in  our  community  had 
the  opportunity  to  select  him.  and  they 
did  for  at  least  three  elections. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  if  we  have 
home  rule  legislation,  we  ought  to  have 
nonpartisan  elections  on  the  basis  that 
we  get  a  better  chance  to  get  more  peo- 
ple who  are  qualified  to  be  the  mayor  of 
a  city  of  this  size.  I  strongly  hope  that 
we  adopt  this  particular  amendment. 
Its  approval  will  conform  to  not  only 
my  views  but  those  of  the  House  Repub- 
lican policy  committee. 

But  let  me  say  at  this  point  that  there 
are  other  requirements,  in  my  judgment, 
that  must  be  in  any  bill  that  we  approve 
if,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
we  are  to  vote  for  such  legislation.  Yes — 
the  nonpartisan  election  provision;  the 
provision  concerning  the  automatic  pay- 
ments of  the  Federal  contribution.  By 
all  means  we  must  have  an  annual  re- 
view by  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  and  a  final  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  financial  contri- 
bution by  the  House  and  Senate  as  in- 
dividual bodies.  This  provision  or  re- 
quirement is  mandatory. 

I  also  feel  that  we  must  have  a  pro- 
vision that  maintains  the  integrity  of 
the  Hatch  Act.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  done  a  tremendous  job 
in  this  regard.  I  also  think  we  have  a 
responsibility  as  a  lefiislative  body  to 
protect  the  28.000  to  30.000  employees  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  political 
pressure  of  any  sort. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford]  has  expired. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  cannot  ob- 
ject to  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford],  but  may  I  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  all  of  us  use  a  little  forbear- 
ance in  extending  the  time  of  debate  to- 
day under  the  5-minute  rule.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  already  extended 
one  5-minute  period  to  15  minutes,  and 
I  for  one,  sir,  would  like  to  go  to  the  salu- 
brious climate  of  Florida  before  the  gen- 
tle snow  falls  here  in  Washington,  and  I 
would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  not  to 
continue  asking  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  that  I  could  not 
object  to  the  request  of  the  able  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]  having  another  5 
minutes  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, naturally  I  am  grateful  to  my  good 
friend  and  most  able  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Matthews], 
and  I  shall  try  to  conclude  in  less  than  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  these  employees  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  we  must  protect  them 
from  any  political  pressure  of  any  sort. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  we 
need  a  strong  amendment  that  will  re- 
quire the  listing  of  political  contribu- 


tions, their  full  disclosure,  as  well  as  the 
disclosure  of  expenditures  by  any  politi- 
cal  candidate,  partisan  or  otherwise,  i 
believe  this  to  be  absolutely  essential  to 
legislation  of  this  kind. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  outlined 
my  own  views  as  to  what  I  believe  is  nec- 
essary and  essential  in  any  legislation 
that  we  approve  in  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  the 
Nelsen-Bell  amendment,  as  well  as 
amendments  that  would  go  along  with 
the  requirements  that  I  have  indicated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  support  legis- 
lation that  will  not  meet  these  standards. 

Let  me  say  this  in  closing,  if  I  may: 
This  is  a  highly  emotionally  charged 
issue.  It  is  obvious  that  there  are  those 
on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  There  are 
undoubtedly  strong  individual  difTerences 
between  good  friends  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  I  can  see  the  same  is  true  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  would  simply  like  to  read — because  I 
strongly  subscribe  to  it  and  I  believe  it 
is  essential — the  statement  of  the  House 
Republican  policy  committee  dated  Sep- 
tember 21,  1965.  It  starts  out  and  says, 
and  I  quote: 

Historically  and  traditionally  Republicans 
are  In  favor  of  self-government  and  munici- 
pal home  rule.  We  recognize,  however,  that 
the  Nation's  Capital  Is  not  Just  another  city. 
It  is  the  seat  of  ovir  Government. 

The  statement  goes  on  with  other  com- 
ments and  indicates  that  the  essentials 
of  any  home  loile  bill  would  include  a 
nonpartisan  election,  protection  under 
the  Hatch  Act,  protection  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  employees,  the  absolute 
essentiality  of  an  annual  review  of  the 
budget  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  these  require- 
ments are  essential  for  any  legislation  we 
pass  here  today,  tomorrow  or  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  and  trust  that 
the  Bell-Nelsen  amendment  is  agreed  to 
because  this  is  one  of  those  mandatory 
requirements  in  any  home  rule  legisla- 
tion. If  this  amendment  and  the  other 
requirements  are  met  I  intend  to  support 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill  and  to 
disagree  with  my  colleague  on  the  ques- 
tion of  partisan  versus  nonpartisan  elec- 
tions for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, which  would  put  in  this  bill  a  re- 
quirement that  all  elections  in  the  future 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  be  held  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis. 

I  was  interested  in  the  parallel  the 
gentleman  attempted  to  draw  between 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  major 
cities  of  this  coimtry  which  he  men- 
tioned. This  is  a  comparison  which  cer- 
tainly falls  very  short  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  political  structuring  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  opposed  to  a  city 
like  the  city  of  Detroit.  It  is  true,  we 
have  nonpartisan  elections  for  the  major 
and  members  of  the  common  council,  but 
every  citizen  of  the  city  is  encouraged 
to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  political 
system — which  to  me  is  the  two-party 
system — by  the  fact  that  he  votes  in  elec- 
tions for  members  of  the  State  legislature 


on  a  partisan  basis;  for  Representatives 
in  the  Congress  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  partisan  elections;  and 
for  Governor,  secretary  of  state,  attorney 
general,  and  other  State  officials  on  par- 
tisan tickets.  So  he  has  a  feeling  at  all 
times  of  being  a  part  of  the  political 
system ;  and  even  if  a  person  lives  in  the 
rural  part  of  that  State,  he  has  the  same 
feeling  when  he  votes  to  elect  county 
officials. 

I  am  delighted  that  after  so  many 
years  we  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
fulfill  pledges  of  our  parties  and  give  to 
the  residents  of  the  District  the  home 
rule  that  they  have  so  overwhelmingly 
demonstrated  they  want  and  need. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment that  would  modify  this  bill  and  re- 
quire that  elections  under  it  be  non- 
partisan.   There  are  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  a  requirement  for 
nonpartisan  elections  would  impose  on 
the  citizens  of  the  District  the  need  for 
a  completely  new  set  of  political  organi- 
zations, which  would  have  to  spring  up 
virtually  full  blown  in  the  space  of  only  a 
very  few  months — before  the  primary 
elections  in  May  lOOfi.  Wo  iimst  nil  roc- 
ognize  that  nonpartisan  elections  do  not 
mean  that  there  will  not  be  political 
groupings,  and  I  am  sure  highly  orga- 
nized political  groupings.  "Nonpartisan" 
means  no  more  than  that  the  political 
groupings  to  which  names  like  "Repub- 
lican" and  "Democrat"  are  attached  are 
to  be  prohibited. 

Today  in  the  District  there  is  political 
organization  along  the  traditional  lines 
of  Republican  and  Democrat.  These  or- 
ganizations can  be  expected  to  function 
to  bring  out  the  best  possible  candidates 
for  the  municipal  positions  which  the  bill 
creates.  They  can  be  expected  to  give 
direction  and  coherence  to  the  F>olitical 
campaigns  that  will  take  place  under  this 
act.  I  think  we  would  do  a  great  deal  of 
damage  and  very  little  good  if  we  were 
now  to  deprive  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  the  benefit  of  these  organizations. 

Let  me  remind  the  Members  of  the 
House,  as  other  speakers  have  done,  that 
we  are  not  by  this  bill  deciding  on  the 
form  of  municipal  government  in  the 
District  for  all  time  to  come.  In  the 
event  partisan  elections  produce  the  evils 
that  are  cited  by  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment,  we  can  require  a  change. 
But  we  can  do  that  later,  after  there  has 
been  experience  and  after  a  functioning 
District  government  has  been  created,  so 
that  the  new  organizations  which  non- 
partisan elections  would  require  would 
not  have  to  come  into  being  at  the  same 
time  that  District  citizens  were  wrestling 
^Ith  all  of  the  other  problems  of  getting 
their  government  underway. 

I  do  not  contend,  of  course,  the  non- 
partisan elections  in  municipal  govern- 
ments are  evil.  They  exist  and  they 
function  with  success  in  many  cities,  but 
by  the  same  token  I  do  not  in  any  way 
concede  that  partisan  elections  In  munic- 
ipal governments  are  necessarily  wicked. 
Many  of  our  great  cities  as  well  as  many 
of  our  smaller  ones  function  successfully 
with  partisan  elections.  Indeed,  studies 
have  shown  that  voter  participation  in 
municipal  elections — and  we  want,  of 
course,  to  encourage  the  greatest  partic- 


ipation— is  substantially  higher  in  mu- 
nicipal elections  on  a  partisan  basis. 

Politics  should  not  be  taken  out  of  gov- 
ernment. Indeed,  it  is  a  misconception 
of  both  politics  and  government  when 
there  is  an  attempt  to  so  sterilize  the  local 
situation.  As  an  observer  of  elections  in 
large  cities,  it  is  readily  apparent  that  the 
party  affiliation  of  the  individual  candi- 
dates is  generally  known  and  often  plays 
an  important  role.  Indeed,  often  the 
candidate  for  mayor  of  a  large  city  in  a 
nonpartisan  election  has  in  the  past  held 
partisan  office  as  a  member  of  the  State 
legislature,  a  county  official,  or  a  Member 
of  Congress,  so  that  the  nonpartisan 
nature  of  the  election  is  more  a  fiction 
than  a  reality. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pretense  of 
nonpartisansliip  often  weakens  the  city 
executive  in  relation  to  the  political 
machinery  of  his  State  and  the  Nation. 
It  would  seem  particularly  appropriate 
that  in  a  strong  mayor-council  system 
that  partisan  elections  would  be  desira- 
ble. In  such  a  system  the  mayor  needs 
to  be  a  political  leader  and  particularly 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  many 
matters  the  mayor  would  be  dealing  di- 
rectly with  State  Governors  and  nonpar- 
tisanship  is  not  a  characteristic  of  Gov- 
ernors. 

I  suppose  it  is  obvious  that  partisan 
elections  as  provided  in  the  bill  do  not 
preclude  independent  candidates  who 
may  not  wish  to  run  on  a  partisan  ticket. 
The  bill  expressly  provides  for  inde- 
pendent candidates  for  the  municipal 
offices  to  be  on  the  ballot  in  the  general 
election  along  with  the  candidate  nomi- 
nated by  the  Republican  Democratic  or 
any  other  political  party. 

No  more  am  I  persuaded  by  the  argu- 
ment advanced  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment that  it  will  eliminate  all  problems 
under  the  Hatch  Act.  It  is  true  that  par- 
tisan elections  is  expressly  permitted  by 
section  18  of  the  Hatch  Act,  and  that  on 
the  surface,  perhaps,  all  Hatch  Act  diffi- 
culties would  disappear.  But  let  us  not 
fool  ourselves  into  thinking  that  in  a  city 
as  oriented  to  political  thinking  and  po- 
litical life  as  the  District  a  nonpartisan 
candidate  would  not  be  kno\^m  as  a  non- 
partisan Republican  or  a  Democrat,  and 
that  inevitably — and  I  submit  properly — 
the  nonpartisan  political  groupings 
would  immediately  become  recognized 
as  but  another  name  for  existing  political 
philosophies. 

In  my  judgment  we  do  better  to  rec- 
ognize, as  the  bill  does  now,  the  values 
to  be  gained  by  permitting  the  limited 
participation  of  Government  employees 
In  these  municipal  elections.  These  elec- 
tions will  occur  only  in  nonpresidentlal 
election  years,  so  that  separation  of  ac- 
tivities in  connection  with  municipal 
elections  from  any  in  connection  with 
national  elections  v/ill  be  simple.  The 
fundamental  protections  contained  in 
both  the  Hatch  Act  and  the  criminal  code 
against  solicitation  by  one  employee  for 
another  or  in  Government  buildings,  or 
the  use  of  political  pressure  to  secure  or 
to  reward  contributions,  and  all  such 
matters,  will  continue.  The  bill  will  sim- 
ply permit  Federal  employees  in  these 
ofif-year  municipal  campaigns  to  take 
their  part  as  Important  and  concerned 


citizens  of  the  District,  and  participate  in 
rallies,  street  parades,  make  speeches  for 
their  preferred  candidates,  and  in  other 
ways  conduct  themselves  as  the  respon- 
sible District  citizens  they  are. 

Tills  is  not  a  radical  proposal,  and  it  is 
not  the  end  of  the  merit  system  or  of  the 
Hatch  Act.  It  is  simply  a  small  gesture 
toward  Government  employees  who  live 
in  the  District  and  who,  I  am  sure,  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  these  ordinary  and  usual  ways  in  the 
political  campaigns  that  will  take  place 
as  a  result  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  be  permitted  to  use  a  few  extra  min- 
utes, if  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Matthews]  will  not  interpose  an  objec- 
tion. I  have  used  very  little  time  on 
this  floor  in  this  session  of  Congress  and 
I  would  respectfully  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  an  additional  5  min- 
utes, making  a  total  of  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  again, 
I  shall  not  object,  but  I  wonder  if  other 
members  of  the  committee  feel  the  same 
way  I  do,  that  surely  we  ought  to  have 
some  kind  of  understanding  that  we  will 
not  keep  on  extending  the  5  minutes 
under  the  rule. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  ob- 
jection and  just  hope  someone  else  will 
express  his  opinion  in  regard  thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  that  he  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  5  minutes? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
unanimous -consent  request? 

Mr.  NELSEN,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  well 
remember  one  of  the  most  colorful 
speeches  I  ever  heard  on  this  floor  was 
by  Mr.  Barden,  who  was  referring  to  a 
bill  before  us  for  consideration.   He  said : 

I  am  reminded  of  the  farmer  who  drove 
into  the  oil  station  with  his  old  Model  T 
Ford.  The  attendant  in  the  oil  station  said 
"Mister,  I  think  you  ought  to  Jack  up  the 
radiator  cap  and  run  a  new  car  under  It." 

With  all  the  confusion  we  have  seen 
on  the  floor  in  reference  to  procedure, 
I  agree  that  the  Sisk  amendment  has  the 
most  merit  of  any  we  have  heard  so  far. 
But  I  have  an  obligation  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  make  the  Multer  bill  a  better 
bill.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  the  fact  that  we  want  the 
local  people  to  have  the  right  to  engage 
in  some  particii>ation  in  local  govem- 
.  ment.  By  the  amendment  that  has  been 
proposed  the  elections  would  be  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis,  and  imder  the  law  of 
the  land  the  Civil  Service  Commissioner 
may  now  permit  activity  in  any  non- 
partisan elections  by  a  Federal  employee. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  the  Slsk  bill.  What  possible 
assurance  can  the  gentleman  have  that 
you  would  not  end  up  with  partisan  elec- 
tions, since  my  colleague  from  Mary- 
land has  already  said  there  are  people  in 
the  District  who  want  this? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  The  Congress  will 
have  a  chance  to  reviev;  the  election 
procedure  set  up  by  the  Charter  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  want  to 
compliment  again  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  but  I  would  like  to  make  it 
crystal  clear  if  these  requirements  I  have 
previously  enumerated  are  included,  I 
intend  to  vote  for  the  Multer  bill,  but 
I  will  not  vote  for  a  bill  that  does  not 
have  them. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  When  you  bring  up  a 
bill  that  promotes  elections  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  then  changing  the 
Hatch  Act  under  which  we  operate,  you 
are  then  legalizing  the  solicitation  of 
funds  from  a  Federal  employee. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  editorial 
in  the  Evening  Star  in  which  they  say 
that  the  partisan  label  does  not  discour- 
age partisan  political  activity  at  the 
local  level.    It  only  masks  it. 

I  agree  with  that,  but  the  Star  forgets 
that  the  main  purpose  of  my  activity  in 
this  regard  is  to  stop  the  illegal  solicita- 
tion of  funds  from  Federal  employees 
which  is  going  on  right  now,  and  would 
be  legalized  by  the  language  in  the  Mul- 
ter bill. 

I  would  like  to  again  emphasize  the 
need  for  this  type  of  protection  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Multer  bill.  I  am 
very  sorry  I  got  very  little  support  in  the 
committee.  I  got  very  little  support 
from  the  proponents  of  this  bill  up  to 
now.  but  I  suspect  this  is  to  sweeten  the 
bill  in  the  hope  it  can  be  passed.  I  have 
every  right  to  fear  what  will  happen  in 
conference.  I  feel  that  I  have  a  duty  to 
do  everything  I  can  to  stop  the  procedure 
that  has  been  going  on  in  this  city,  that 
has  been  investigated  by  the  FBI,  it  has 
been  investigated  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  but  no  punishment  has  been 
meted  out.  As  a  result,  more  and  more 
violations  occur,  and  more  and  more 
Federal  employees  are  being  taken  for  a 
political  contribution  which  I  do  not 
think  they  should  be  subjected  to. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bell]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Waggonner), 
there  were — ayes  63,  noes  70. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr. 
Sickles. 


The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
123.  noes  114. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

PREFERENTIAL     MOTION     OFTEHED    BY     MR.    HATS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofifer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Hats  moves  that  the  Committee  now 
do  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  the  most  logical  and  sensible  thing 
we  can  do  at  this  point  is  to  send  this  bill 
back  from  whence  it  came. 

What  has  happened?  We  are  here 
under  rf  discharge  petition  to  bring  a  bill 
before  the  House  which  the  very  spon- 
sor of  the  bill  has  abandoned.  He  has 
brought  in  a  substitute  of  doubtful  legiti- 
macy. 

They  have  admitted — the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles]  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Multer] — that  they  do  not  know  what 
is  in  the  bill.  God  knows  who  wrote  it. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Multer]  and  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sickles]  do  not  know  its 
parentage.  It  is  as  illegitimate  as  it  can 
be. 

Now  we  see  the  spectacle  of  the  chief 
proponent  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multer],  walking 
through  the  line  to  bring  about  a  non- 
partisan election,  an  election  which  he 
was  arguing  vociferously  against  as  late 
as  yesterday  and  the  day  before  at 
lunch. 

Why?  Who  wants  this  bill  so  bad  that 
they  are  willing  to  throw  the  baby  out  in 
the  cold  and  take  in  an  orphan  that 
nobody  knows  where  it  came  from? 

Not  only  that,  we  are  heie  amending 
two  different  bills  at  the  same  time.  And 
I  doubt  if  anybody  knows,  most  of  the 
time,  v.hich  amendment  he  is  voting  on 
to  what  bill. 

We  have  a  pledge  to  bring  up  a  bill, 
and  I  would  like  to  see  an  orderly  bill 
brought  up,  something  on  the  order  of  the 
Sisk  compromise.  But  let  me  say  to  you, 
the  big  argument  they  are  making  in  the 
cloakroom  against  the  Sisk  bill  is  that  it 
is  a  stall,  that  nothing  will  happen,  that 
it  will  go  over  to  the  next  Congress.  That 
does  not  need  to  necessarily  happen. 
They  can  go  back  to  the  committee  and 
they  can  come  in  with  the  Sisk  bill  and 
they  can  put  definite  time  limitations  in 
it,  or  we  can  amend  it  to  do  it — 90  days 
to  hold  an  election,  60  days  for  the  char- 
ter commission,  60  days  for  an  election, 
and  60  days  for  Congress  to  approve  or 
disapprove.  We  can  get  it  all  done  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

No,  that  is  not  what  they  want.  The 
people,  the  small  minority — and  I  say  to 
you  it  Is  a  small  minority  of  the  people  in 
this  District — who  are  fighting  for  home 
rule  are  the  special  interests  who  want  to 
manipulate  this  city  to  their  own  ends, 
who  want  home  rule  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  by  with  less  taxes  and  more 
Federal  contribution. 


I  have  always  been  for  a  substantial 
Federal  contribution.  I  voted  against 
appropriations  of  the  committee  on  oc- 
casion because  I  thought  the  appropria- 
tions were  too  low. 

But  we  have  here  the  special  interests 
who  want  to  take  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  wring  it  out  for  every  dime  they  can 
get  out  of  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Reuss]  made  the  statement  yesterday—! 
and  I  repeat  it — that  they  voted  by  a 
thunderous  vote  in  favor  of  home  rule 
A  total  of  80,000,  out  of  800,000,  cast  a 
vote  at  all.  That  shows  how  interested 
the  people  are  in  home  rule. 

Oh,  yes,  everybody  knows — you  can 
hear  it  out  in  the  cloakroom — whose  bill 
this  is.  I  do  not  want  to  name  them 
one  by  one.  I  will  be  kind  and  put  them 
together  and  say  the  vested  interests, 
those  who  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
some  money,  to  make  a  pecuniary  gain. 
That  is  what  they  are  after,  a  profit. 
They  want  to  get  it  from  the  taxpayers, 
from  the  Congress,  from  the  tourists, 
from  everybody  else.  They  want  to  turn 
the  Nation's  Capital  into  a  paradise  for 
the  entrepreneurs,  and  that  is  a  kind 
term  for  them.  Back  in  Ohio  we  call 
them  the  shakedown  artists. 

That  is  what  this  bill  is  about,  and  it  is 
cloaked  in  the  fine  terms  of  democracy 
and  home  nile  and  what  have  you. 

I  know  I  am  not  going  to  be  very 
popular  with  some  people  for  saying  this, 
but  somebody  ought  to  say  it.  It  is  true 
that  some  will  vote  for  it  because  they 
feel  they  have  to,  not  because  they  want 
to.  They  know  what  I  am  saying  is  the 
truth. 

There  is  another  thing  I  wanted  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  for,  but  I 
am  willing  to  forgo  that.  That  is  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, which  was  going  to  put  the  non- 
voting delegate  over  in  the  other  body. 
That  is  where  he  ought  to  be,  because 
they  talk  a  lot  and  do  nothing  and  he  is 
only  going  to  have  the  right  to  talk  and 
not  to  vote.  That  is  where  they  ought 
to  put  him  in  the  first  place.  But  in  this 
poor,  little,  illegitimate  bill  that  was 
brought  in  here  they  forgot  about  that, 
because  they  were  trying  to  sweeten  it 
up  to  get  enough  votes  to  do  what  the 
proponents  said.  Mr.  Multer  was 
honest  there.  He  said  the  reason  why 
we  did  it  was  this — and  I  am  quoting 
again,  as  I  did  yesterday,  the  news- 
papers— we  made  a  hardheaded  count 
and  we  found  we  did  not  have  the  votes. 
No,  Mr.  Multer,  you  did  not  have  the 
votes  and  if  the  Members  could  vote 
without  pressure  you  will  never  have  the 
votes. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to  match 
wits  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  who 
preceded  me  on  the  matter  of  illegit- 
imacy. I  do  not  think  I  have  the  knowl- 
edge or  the  experience  with  which  to 
meet  that  kind  of  an  argument. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  No;  I  will  not.  We 
have  seen  a  lot  of  shadow  boxing  and 


heard  a  lot  of  shocking  camoufiage 
dragged  across  the  trail  of  the  debate 
here.  The  worst  of  it  you  heard  a  few 
moments  ago.  Previously  you  heard  that 
this  is  not  a  civil  rights  bill — it  only  deals 
with  voting  rights.  Now  we  are  told  it  is 
the  vested  interests  that  want  all  of  this 
money  from  the  Federal  Treasury  given 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  all  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country  are  going  to 
rise  up  in  arms  because  they  object  to 
paying  part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

No  one  has  objected  all  through  the 
years  when  year  after  year  we  have  ap- 
propriated money  for  the  various  Fed- 
eral installations  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Not  one  voice  has  been  heard 
ag?inst  the  appropriations  year  after 
year  made  directly  to  the  District  govern- 
ment. This  year  there  was  $50  million 
appropriated  by  this  Congress  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  help  it  to  maintain 
its  goverrunent.  Because  we  have  in  this 
bill  a  provision  limiting  the  authoriza- 
tion with  the  right  of  the  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate every  dollar  it  is  no  good.  We 
have  met  now  every  objection  from  both 
sides,  with  one  exception — and  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  to  cover 
that.  Whether  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
likes  it  or  not  I  will  stand  on  this  floor 
and  say  it  is  a  good  amendment  and  we 
will  take  it — and  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  take  it  and  then  we  really  have  got  a 
truly  bipartisan  measure  for  this  House, 
which  shouM  pass  and  I  hope  it  will  pass 
despite  all  Cx  the  nonsense  you  have 
heard.  Mind  you.  watch  the  votes. 
Watch  who  stands  up  on  the  division 
votes.  Watch  who  goes  down  the  aisle  on 
the  teller  votes  and  on  every  good  amend- 
ment, every  implacable  foe  of  home  rule 
for  the  District,  everyone  who  wants  to 
see  nobody  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
no  citizen,  voting  for  an  elected  mayor  or 
elected  council,  they  are  the  ones  who 
vote  to  gut  the  bill.  They  are  the  ones 
who  vote  against  the  good  amendments 
to  make  the  bill  better.  They  are  the 
ones  who  will  vote  for  this  Sisk  referen- 
dum on  a  referendum  with  an  election 
and  another  referendum  and  another 
vote  by  Congress,  which  they  hope  will 
never  come  to  pass.  If  you  want  to  kill 
this  home  rule  bill,  vote  for  the  Sisk 
amendment.  If  you  want  home  rule, 
then  perfect  the  Multer  amendment  and 
then  pass  It. 

Now  I  beg  of  you,  vote  down  the  pref- 
erential motion.  Let  us  get  on  with  this 
business  and  finally  restore  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — I  emphasize — restore 
to  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  right  to  govern  themselves  as  we  give 
the  right  to  everybody  else  and  to  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  That  is  the 
least  we  can  give  to  them.  Let  us  do  it 
and  do  it  now. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  used  my 
name. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  referred  to  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  but  otherwise  did 
not  use  his  name. 


Mr.  UDALL.  The  charge  has  been 
made  over  and  over  again  of  vested  in- 
terests and  of  all  tb°  charges  made  that 
is  the  one  that  ougiit  not  to  be  made. 
Everyone  knows  who  is  running  this  city 
now.  A  cozy  little  arrangement  between 
the  board  of  trade  and  the  big  business 
people  who  like  low  taxes  and  do  not 
want  decent  schools  and  decent  welfare 
services  in  this  city  and  a  small  group  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee. 
That  is  the  group  that  runs  this  city. 
When  you  say  turn  over  to  the  people 
this  right  and  let  them  run  it  like  the 
people  in  the  cities  all  over  the  country 
have  the  right  to,  then  they  say  you  are 
turning  it  over  to  a  small  little  group. 
Let  the  American  citizens  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  District  who  live  here  and 
do  not  have  any  chance  to  say  what  kind 
of  schools  or  government  they  should 
have,  let  them  have  the  right  to  decide. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
that  the  preferential  motion  be  voted 
down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  I 
ask  for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Hays  and 
Mr.  Multer. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  144,  noes 
140. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Keogh,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'H.R.  4644)  to  provide  an  elected  Mayor, 
City  Council,  and  nonvoting  Delegate  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken 
out. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  that  the  enacting  clause  be 
stricken  out. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were — yeas    179,    nays    219,    answered 
"present"  2,  not  voting  32,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  336] 
YEAS— 179 


Abbltt 

Bow 

Clark 

Abernethy 

Bray 

Clausen, 

Adair 

Brock 

DonH. 

Andrews, 

Brooks 

Clawson,  Del 

Olenn 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Collier 

Arends 

BroyhiU,  Va. 

Cooley 

Ashbrook 

Buchanan 

Cramer 

Ashmore 

Burleson 

Cunningham 

AjTCB 

Burton,  Utah 

Curtln 

Baring 

ByTnes,  Wis. 

Ciulls 

Bates 

CabeU 

Dague 

Battin 

Callaway 

Davis,  Ga. 

Beckworth 

Carter 

Davis,  Wis. 

Belcher 

Casey 

de  la  Garza 

Bennett 

Cederberg 

Derwlnskl 

Berry 

Chamberlain 

Devlne 

Betts 

Chelf 

DlcklriRon 

Bonner 

Clancy 

Dole 

Dom 

KeUy 

Reinecke 

Dowdy 

King,  N.Y. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Downing 

Klrwan 

Roberts 

Duncan,  Term. 

Kornegay 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Kunkel 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Erlenborn 

Laird 

Roudeb\i.sh 

Everett 

Landnim 

Rumsfeld 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Langen 

Satterfield 

Plndley 

Latta 

Schneebeli 

Flno 

Lenmon 

Selden 

Fisher 

Lipscomb 

Sikes 

Flynt 

McCulloch 

Skubitz 

Fogarty 

McDade 

Smith.  Calif. 

Fountain 

McMiUan 

Smith,  Va. 

Puqua 

Macdonald 

Springer 

Gathlngs 

MacGregor 

Stanton 

Gettys 

Machen 

Steed 

Gross 

Marsh 

Stephens 

Grover 

Martin,  Ala. 

Stubblefleld 

Gubser 

Martin,  Mass. 

Talcott 

Gumey 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Taylor 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Matthews 

Teague,  Tex. 

Haley 

May 

Thompson,  Tex 

HaU 

Mills 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Halleck 

Minshall 

Tuck 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Moeller 

Tuten 

Harris 

Moore 

Utt 

Harsha 

Morris 

Waggonner 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Murray 

Walker,  Miss. 

Hays 

Nat  Cher 

Walker,  N.  Mex 

H6bert 

Nelsen 

Watkins 

Henderson 

O'Konskl 

Watson 

Herlong 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Watts 

HuU 

Passman 

Whalley 

Hutchinson 

Pike 

White,  Idaho 

Ichord 

Pirnle 

Whltener 

Jarman 

Poage 

Whitten 

Jennings 

Poff 

Williams 

Johnson,  Pa 

Pool 

Wilson,  Bob 

Jonas 

PurceU 

Young 

Jones,  Ala. 

Quillen 

Younger 

Jones,  Mo. 

Randall 

Keith 

Reid,  111.      - 
NAYS— 219 

Adams 

Famsley 

McClory 

Addabbo 

Famum 

McDoweU 

Albert 

Fascell 

McFall 

Anderson, 

Pelghan 

McGrath 

Tenn. 

Foley 

McVicker 

Andrews, 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

•  Mackay 

N.Dak. 

Ford, 

Mackie 

Annunzio 

William  D. 

Madden 

Ashley 

Fraser 

Mahon 

Baldwin 

Frledel 

Mathlas 

Bandstra 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Matsunaga 

Barrett 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Meeds 

Bell 

Gallagher 

Miller 

Bingham 

Gialmo 

Minlsh 

Blatnlk 

Gibbons 

Mink 

Boggs 

Gilbert 

Monagan 

Boland 

GlUigan 

Moorhead 

Boiling 

Gonzalez 

Morgan 

Brademas 

Grabowski 

Morrison 

Broomfleld 

Gray 

Morse 

Brown,  Calif. 

Green,  Greg. 

Morton 

Burke 

Green,  Pa. 

Mosher 

Burton,  Calif. 

Greigg 

Moss 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Grider 

Multer 

OahlU 

Grlffln 

Murphy,  lU. 

Callan 

Griffiths 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Cameron 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Nedzl 

Carey 

Halpem 

Nix 

Celler 

Hamilton 

O'Brien 

Cleveland 

Hanley 

O'Hara,  lU. 

Clevenger 

Hanna 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Cohelan 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Conable 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Conte 

Hathaway 

O'NeiU.Maas. 

Conyers 

Hawkins 

Ottlnger 

Corbett 

Hechler 

Patten 

Corman 

Helstoskl 

Pelly 

Craley 

Hicks 

Pepper 

Culver 

Holland 

Perkins 

Daniels 

Howard 

Fhilbin 

Dawson 

Hungate 

Pickle 

Delaney 

Huot 

PoweU 

Dent 

Irwin 

Price 

Denton 

Jacobs 

Puclnskl 

Dlggs 

Joel  son 

Quie 

DlngeU 

Johnson,  Calil 

■  Race 

Donohue 

Karsten 

Redim 

Dow 

Karth 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Dulskl 

Kastenmeler 

Reifel 

Duncan,  Qreg 

Kee 

Resnick 

Dwyer 

King,  CaUf . 

Re\i8s 

Dyal 

King,  Utah 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Edmondson 

Kluczynskl 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Edwards,  Calif.  Krebs 

Roblaon 

EUsworth 

Leggett 

Rodlno 

Evans,  Colo. 

Long,  Md. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

FaUon 

Love 

Ronan 

Parbsteln 

McCartiiy 

Booney,  N.Y. 
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Rooney.  Pa. 

Slsk 

Van  Deerlln 

Rosenthal 

Slack 

Vanlk 

Rostenkowskl 

Smlih,  Iowa 

Vgorlto 

Roush 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Vivian 

Roybal 

Stafford 

Weltner 

Ryan 

Staggers 

White.  Tex. 

St  Germain 

Stalbaum 

Wldr.all 

3t  Onge 

Stratton 

Wll.<-on, 

Scheuer 

SuUlYaa 

Charles  H 

Schlsler 

Sweeney 

Wolff 

Schmldhauser 

Teaiiie.  Calif. 

V/rlRht 

Schweiker 

Tenzer 

Wvatt 

Sfcrest 

Toid 

Wydler 

Senner 

Trimble 

Yates 

Shipley 

Tunney 

Zablockl 

ShJlver 

Ud.ill 

Slckle-s 

unman 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 
Carmatz  Keo^h 


NOT  VOTING— 32 


Arderson,  111. 
Andrews. 

Gforce  W. 
Aspl-  all 
Bolto-i 
Colmer 
Dnddarlo 
Flood 

Prellnghuysen 
GDodell 
H m.-en.  Wash. 


Hardy 

Hal.  field 

Hirton 

Hosmer 

Joh'i.  on.  OUa. 

Lindsay 

I,o->g.  La. 

McEwen 

Mailliard 

Mxhol 

Mlze 


Patmin 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Ro-calio 

Roosevelt 

Saylor 

Scott 

Thomas 

Thompson, 

Toll 

Tvjoper 

WllU-s 


N.J. 


So  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  that  the  enacting  clause 
be  stricken  out  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  for.  with  Mr. 
Keogh  against. 

Mr.  Hardy  for.  with  Mr.  Garmatz  against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for.  with  Mr.  Roose- 
velt against. 

Mr.  Georse  W.  Andrews  for.  with  Mr.  Dad- 
dario  against. 

Mr.  Hosmer  for.  with  Mr.  Hollfleld  against. 

Mr.  Colmer  for.  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Scott  for,  with  Mr.  Toll  against. 

Mr.  Saylor  for,  with  Mr.  Horton  against. 

Mr.  Willis  for.  with  Mr.  Roncallo  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr. 
McEwen. 

Mr.  Thom.-is  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Patm.in  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mrs. 
Bolton. 

Mr.  POOL  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  tlie  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Hardy  1.  If  he  were  present 
he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted 
*  nay. "  Therefore  I  withdraw  my  vote 
and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Rivers  I.  who.  if  he  were 
here,  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote 
and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

HOME    RULE     FOR     THE     DISTRICT     OF    COLUMBIA 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  House  is  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  4644. 

When  the  Committee  rose  there  was 
pending  a  substitute  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 


SisK]  for  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MttlterI. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
make  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  expedite  the 
business  of  the  House — and  after  some  3 
days  of  debate  it  seems  to  me  the  time 
has  come  to  move  along — I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  debate  on  the  Sisk 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  20  minutes.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  is  one  amendment  at 
the  desk  to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Peiinsylvania  I  Mr.  Craley]  and  as 
part  of  my  unanimous-consent  request, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  3  minutes 
of  that  time  be  reserved  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  Craley]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  indicated  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  I  would 
be  glad  to  join  in  such  a  request  as  soon 
as  we  found  out  how  many  Members  still 
want  to  speak  on  the  Sisk  amendment.  I 
understand  his  request  was  addressed 
only  to  the  Sisk  amendment. 

Mr.  ■$^hairman.  as  part  of  my  reserva- 
tion of  the  right  to  object,  may  I  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  it. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  an  amendment  to  be  oiTered  to  the 
Multer  amendment.  Would  that  come 
out  of  the  time  reserved  for  the  closmg 
of  debate  on  the  Sisk  amendment,  if  that 
is  offered — in  other  words,  if  someone 
offers  an  amendment  to  the  Multer 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
as  the  Chair  understood  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  California,  it  was 
that  all  debate  on  the  Sisk  substitute  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  2u  min- 
utes and  that,  theiefore.  v^ould  not  pre- 
clude the  offering  of  any  amendments 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  part 
of  my  reservation  of  the  right  to  object. 
I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
closing  of  debate  in  30  minutes,  and  I 
shall  not  object. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  revise  my 
request  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  the  Sisk  substitute  and 
amendments  thereto  close  in  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Members  have  reached  some 
a'^reement  over  there  among  themselves, 
Members  who  evidently  have  been  work- 
in?  on  this  bill  at  great  length.  The 
thought  occurs  to  me  that  we  are  now 
setting  a  dangerous  precedent  whereby 
we  gag  Members  and  cut  off  debate  on 
all  legitimate  amendments  that  might 
follow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Sisk]  will  assure 


the  members  of  the  Committee,  since  the 
gentleman  controls  as  he  does  his  own 
substitute  amendment  and  amendments 
thereto,  that  it  is  not  his  intention  to 
use  this  device  for  the  balance  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  under  the  gentleman's 
reservation  let  me  say  that  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  cutting  anyone  off.  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  want  to  preclude  any 
amendment  that  might  be  offered.  I 
simply  am  making  this  request  in  order 
to  expedite  the  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  did  not  realize  there  were  so 
many  v;ho  might  want  to  offer  amend- 
ments. I  am  only  trying  to  arrive  at 
some  reasonable  time  when  we  can  vote 
and  I  feel  that  the  span  of  30  minutes 
on  this  particular  substitute  would  prob- 
ably be  adequate,  as  I  understood  there 
was  only  one  amendment  at  the  de.sk. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
9Y\  amendment  to  offer  to  the  Multer 
substitute.  Would  it  be  in  order  to  offer 
this  amendment  to  the  Multer  substitute 
dunng  the  30  m'nutes.  or  will  it  be  neces- 
sary to  wait  until  after  the  30  minutes 
have  expired? 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that 
he  might  ♦^ake  either  course. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  And.  if  I  offer  it  dur- 
ing the  30-minute  period,  however  I 
would  n.ot  be  aUowed  the  usual  5  min- 
utes during  v.-h-ch  to  explain  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
undertake  to  divide  the  30  minutes 
rather  equitably. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objt-ction. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    CRALEY 

Mr.  CRALEY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Craley  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sisk:  Page  3.  line 
4.  after  the  word  "approved",  strike  out  "a 
majority  of  the  registered  voters  must  vote 
in  the  referendum  and". 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
are  sincere  in  our  support  of  the  Sisk 
amendment  we  will  support  my  amend- 
ment removing  the  qualification  that  a 
majority  of  the  registered  voters  must 
vote  in  the  referendum.  Academically 
and  in  theory  this  is  good,  but  in  prac- 
tice it  does  not  work.  It  imposes  addi- 
tional problems  on  the  voters.  The  op- 
position can  sit  at  home  and  rely  on 
the  impetus  of  those  who  are  in  favor  of 
home  rule. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRALEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  I  think  it  is  en- 
tirely proper,  and  I  am  very  willing  to 
accept  his  amendment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Craley]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mahien  1 . 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very,  very  unhappy  that  I  must  stand 
here  for  the  brief  time  allotted  me  and 
speak  for  this  painfully  brief  moment 
not  having  had  an  opportunity  to  speak 
out  strongly  against  this  incredible 
amendment  authorizing  nonpartisan 
elections,  if  they  can  be  called  elections, 
at  that.  For  this  great  House — whose 
foundation  is  the  two-party  system — to 
tack  this  antiparty  election  amendment 
onto  the  home  rule  bill  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  to  go  contrary  to  the 
essence  of  our  democracy.  The  non- 
partisan movement  is  contrary  to  the 
basic  principles  of  the  democratic  form 
of  government  because  it  denies  the  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  of  advocate 
and  critic,  which  are  essential  to  our 
democracy.  This  amendment  is  nothing 
less  than  retrogression — a  step  back 
from  constitutional  democracy. 

This  obvious  appeasement  by  the  frag- 
mented leadership  on  the  home  rule  bill 
would  indicate  that  they  condone  the 
use  by  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
of  the  nonrepresentative  form  of  gov- 
eniment  in  a  desperate  effort  to  worm 
their  way  back   into  the   mainstream. 

Let  me  state  very  clearly  that  I  signed 
the  discharge  petition  to  bring  the  home 
rule  bill  to  the  floor  so  that  the  House 
could  work  its  will. 

Mr.  ChaiiTOan,  I  am  sadly  disap- 
pointed and  hurt  at  the  sight  of  the 
home  rule  leaders'  total  inability  to  agree 
on  a  home  rule  bill  and  even  disagree- 
ing among  themselves  on  the  floor. 
When  they  gut  the  basic  bill  to  obtain 
votes,  then  perhaps  basic  principles  are 
being  sacrificed  for  political  expediency. 

I  recognize  that  the  art  of  politics  is 
the  art  of  compromise  but  you  do  not 
sacrifice  the  shirt  off  your  back  just  to 
get  an  empty  shell. 

I  know  what  type  of  home  rule  bill  I 
supported.  I  thought  that  this  was  the 
same  bill  they  u'anted  too;  the  same  one 
we  discharged  from  the  District  Com- 
mittee. But  I  learned  a  lesson  today 
here  on  the  floor  and  the  lesson  is  that 
I  will  never  again  sign  a  discharge  pe- 
tition unless  it  is  made  inalterably  clear 
that  the  bill  to  be  discharged  is  the 
same  bill  which  we  will  debate  and  vote 
on  when  it  reaches  the  floor. 

It  was  a  great  victory  for  we  home  rule 
supporters  when  the  discharge  petition 
succeeded.  It  was  not  a  victory,  not 
even  a  near  miss  when  this  measure  was 
compromised  so  badly  and  then  kicked  in 
the  teeth  with  the  antiparty  election 
clause. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science— not  as  a  dedicated  two-party 
supporter  and  not  as  a  Congressman 
ded  cated  to  a  real  home  rule  bill  for 
the  District — I  cannot  vote  for  these 
rag-tag  measures.  They  should  go  back 
to  committee  where  major  repairs  can 
be  made. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  CederbergI. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  obvious  in  view  of  the  fact  we  insist 
on  using  the  route  of  the  discharge  peti- 
tion on  very  serious  legislation  of  this 
kind,  and  when  it  appears  no  one  really 
knows  what  is  in  the  legislation  we  are 
considering,  whether  it  is  a  bill  that 
came  out  through  the  discharge  petition 
route,  the  Sisk  substitute,  or  the  Multer 
substitute,  as  amended,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  after  all  debate  on  this  leg- 
islation is  completed,  no  vote  be  taken 
for  5  legislative  days,  so  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  a  chance  to  find  out  what 
is  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Joelson]. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
could  hardly  believe  my  ears  when  I 
heard  the  minority  leader  get  up  here 
and  tell  us  about  the  perils  and  evils 
of  partisan  politics.  It  strikes  me  as 
particularly  cynical  that  the  leader  of 
a  great  party  should  stand  before  us  and 
tell  us  that  there  is  something  corrosive 
or  corrupt  or  sinister  about  partisan 
politics. 

We  were  all  elected  by  partisan  poli- 
tics, and  I  will  yield  to  any  gentleman 
who  wants  to  get  up  here  and  tell  me 
he  has  been  corrupted,  or  made  less 
effective,  by  running  on  a  party  ticket. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy]  . 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
that  the  Sisk  substitute  for  the  biparti- 
san amendment  offered  is  the  best  thing 
that  has  come  before  this  Committee  in 
connection  with  this  bill.  I  doubt  there 
is  5  percent  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
including  the  bipartisan  group  that  is 
supporting  the  bill  who  have  even  read 
it  and  certainly  they  cannot  explain  it. 

Actually  this  is  an  attempt  to  write  a 
charter  or  a  constitution  for  the  city- 
State  that  is  to  be  established  here  by 
the  bill. 

I  can  think  of  only  one  reason  to  vote 
against  the  Sisk  substitute  and  that 
would  be  that  you  consider  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  so  stupid 
that  they  cannot  draw  up  a  charter  of 
their  own,  and  that  Congress  has  to  do 
it  for  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
HarshaI. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Sisk  amendment,  I 
think  this  House  has  been  in  session  so 
long  that  many  of  us  are  becoming  stir 
crazy.  We  have  arrived  at  the  silly  sea- 
son. Certainly  the  best  that  can  be  said 
for  the  Multer  bill  is  that  it  is  a  can  of 


worms  and  it  needs  sober  and  sound 
study;  nobody  is  really  aware  of  all  the 
oversights  in  it  and  all  the  problems  it 
will  create. 

The  Sisk  substitute  will  provide  ade- 
quate time  for  a  charter  committee  to 
reflect  in  a  proper  attitude  upon  the  ram- 
ifications of  this  legislation.  It  will  give 
the  people  of  the  District  an  opportunity 
to  determine  if  they  really  desire  home 
rvile  and  it  will  provide  the  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  legislation  un- 
der much  more  favorable  circuinstances. 

Again  I  would  urge  that  we  approve 
the  Sisk  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Bingham]. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  address  a  few  words  to  those  who 
truly  favor  home  rule  who  might  be 
tempted  to  vote  for  the  Sisk  amendment. 
Of  course,  all  those  who  are  opposed  to 
home  rule  will  vote  for  the  Sisk  amend- 
ment. But  there  may  be  some  sup- 
porters of  home  rule  for  the  District  who 
are  impressed  by  the  argument  of  the 
distinguished  sponsor  of  this  amendment 
that  it  will  provide  an  orderly  approach 
to  home  rule. 

To  these  Members,  I  should  like  to 
make  just  one  point:  If  the  two  refer- 
endums  are  gone  through  and  the  char- 
ter commission  is  elected  and  comes  back 
here  to  the  Congress  with  a  proposed 
charter  for  approval,  that  charter  has  to 
be  accepted  or  voted  down;  it  cannot  be 
amended  one  iota  by  the  Congress. 

I  ask  you  who  are  friends  of  home 
rule.  What  would  be  the  chance  of 
adoption  of  home  rule  under  circiun- 
stances  of  that  kind?  After  what  we 
have  seen  the  last  3  days  in  the  form  of 
ingenious  attack,  distortion,  and  diver- 
sion, it  .simply  would  not  seem  conceiv- 
able that  a  charter  drawn  up  by  an 
elected  commission  could  survive  in  this 
House. 

While  I  certainly  do  not  question  the 
sincerity  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Sisk],  for  x'hom  I  have  the 
greatest  respect,  I  believe  that  most  of 
those  who  will  vote  for  his  amendment 
will  do  so  as  an  effort  to  kill  home  rule. 
So  I  hope  no  friend  of  home  rule  will 
vote  for  this  amendment. 

If  this  amendment  prevails,  I  shall 
reluctantly  vote  for  the  bill  and  I  shall 
devoutly  hope  to  be  proven  wTong  in  my 
prediction  as  to  what  will  come  of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon  yielded  her  time  to  Mr.  Albert.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
E>ON  H.  Clausen], 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen.) 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Nelsen 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentlemen  for  the  time. 
I  have  been  preparing  myself  for  a  couple 
of  days  to  give  a  lengthy  dissertation  on 
the  matter  of  home  rule.  Actually,  many 
conrunents  have  been  made  before  the 
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House  about  the  fact  that  support  for  the 
Sisk  proposal  is  designed  to  kill  the  meas- 
ure. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  I  cannot  determine  the  motives 
of  other  Members  of  the  Congress.  I  do. 
however,  want  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear.  I  am  for  home  rule  and  the  right 
for  people  to  establish  a  unit  of  govern- 
ment that  will  be  responsive  to  their 
wishes.  So.  I  would  like  to  put  this  mat- 
ter in  proper  perspective  in  the  amount 
of  time  I  have  available. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  whether  you 
are  for  or  against  home  rule.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  a  question  of  what  type  of 
home  rule  you  are  for.  Do  you  want  the 
Congress  to  tell  the  people  of  the  EMstrict 
what  they  are  supposed  to  accept  or  do 
you  want  the  people  themselves  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  formulate  their  own 
system  of  government  and  then  ratify  it? 

I  have  served  in  local  government  in 
California  for  a  number  of  years.  I  at- 
tended the  first  home  rule  congress  of 
the  National  Association  of  Counties  in 
New  York  a  few  years  ago.  I  can  tell 
you  that  there  are  many  people  who 
have  some  strong  ideas  on  how  home  rule 
should  be  handled. 

The  Multer  proposal  that  is  before  us 
has  been  refen-ed  to  as  a  can  of  worms. 
With  the  rejection  of  his  original  bill 
and  the  amending  on  the  floor  today,  I 
doubt  very  much  if  the  Members  know 
fully  what  is  before  them  in  the  way  of 
a  home  rule  proposal. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  Sisk 
proposal  will  provide  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  the  maxi- 
mum opportunity  to  express  themselves 
on  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  them,  the 
right  to  determine  the  form  of  govern- 
ment they  are  desirous  of  having. 

In  California,  under  enabling  legisla- 
tion, we  have  this  opportunity  which  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Sisk] 
has  spoken  about.  We  would  present  the 
matter  of  home  rule  to  the  people.  The 
people  themselves  would  actually  elect  a 
board  of  freeholders.  The  board  of  free- 
holders would  then  prepare  the  charter 
or  a  local  constitution,  call  it  what  you 
will.  Once  that  charter  or  constitution 
has  been  prepared,  it  would  be  brought 
back  to  the  people  themselves  for 
ratification. 

We  talk  about  home  rule.  The  Sisk 
proposal  would  give  the  people  of  the 
District  an  opportunity  on  two  occasions 
to  have  their  say  as  to  what  type  of  gov- 
ernment they  desire,  rather  than  having 
something  shoved  down  their  throats. 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  proposed  char- 
ter, the  people  could  have  anything  that 
they  desire.  As  I  said  on  the  floor  yester- 
day, we  can  have  a  nonpartisan  or  a 
partisan  election.  I  happen  to  hold  the 
view  that  we  should  have  had  non- 
partisan elections  at  the  local  level  and 
then  partisan  elections  at  the  State  and 
Federal  levels.  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  many  people  who  are  actually 
trained  at  the  local  level,  irrespective  of 
partisanship,  are  judged  on  the  basis  of 
how  objective  they  really  are,  not  on  the 
basis  of  partisanship  at  the  local  level. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons,  in  my  judg- 
ment, we  have  progressive  local  govern- 
ment in  California.  I  would  dare  any- 
one to  challenge  the  quality  of  local  gov- 


ernment we  have  out  there.  As  far  as 
Republicans  or  Democrats  are  con- 
cerned, they  jointly  support  this  ap- 
proach, as  does  every  progressive  com- 
munity and  State  in  the  Nation.  I  urge 
you  to  support  the  Sisk  amendment  and 
then  bring  in  experts  in  the  fleld  of 
municipal  government  to  assist  the 
locally  elected  board  of  freeholders  in 
developing  a  model  government  that  will 
maximize  the  exercise  of  individual 
rights  and  at  the  same  time  assimie  their 
community  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  people  are  at- 
tempting to  place  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  two  camps,  either  for  or 
against  home  rule.  Let  me  say  at  the 
outset,  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  Mr.  Sisk  and  I  have  con- 
scientiously tried,  on  a  bipartisan  basis, 
to  offer  what  we  think  is  the  most  objec- 
tive and  constructive  proposal  before  the 
House. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  you  are  for 
or  against  home  rule.  It  is  a  question 
of  what  type  of  home  rule  you  have. 

While  I  have  not  yet  decided  whether 
to  vote  for  the  Multer  home  rule  bill,  I 
am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  reservations 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  legislation  to- 
ward meeting  what  I  determine  to  be 
proper  home  rule. 

I  have  long  advocated  home  rule  and 
strengthening  of  local  government 
throughout  the  Nation  that  guarantees 
the  maximum  in  participation  of  the 
electorate.  It  has  further  been  my  posi- 
tion to  do  everything  possible  to  extend 
rights  to  individuals  so  as  to  hold  them 
responsible  for  their  actions.  Rights 
and  responsibilities  go  hand  in  hand. 

Therefore,  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
have  been  cooperating  with  Congress- 
man Sisk,  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  in  promoting 
the  so-called  local  option  type  of  home 
rule  legislation.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons why  I  feel  this  to  be  the  better 
measure.  The  first  being  that  it  paral- 
lels the  very  successful  enabling  statutes 
of  the  State  of  California.  We  often 
refer  to  It  as  permissive  legislation.  In 
my  judgment,  this  is  truly  home  rule  and 
not  something  that  is  handed  down  on 
take  it  or  leave  it  basis. 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  we 
do  have  a  somewhat  different  situation, 
inasmuch  as  this  is  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Section  8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  states  explicitly 
that  the  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  "to  exercise  exclusive  legislation 
in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  Dis- 
trict— not  exceeding  10  miles  square — as 
may,  by  cession  of  particular  States,  and 
the  acceptance  of  the  Congress,  become 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  United 
States."  Consequently,  whatever  pro- 
posal is  made,  the  Congress  must  take 
into  consideration  its  obligations  under 
the  Constitution. 

Having  served  for  many  years  in  local 
government.  I  felt  constrained  to  sign 
the  discharge  petition  because  of  my 
strong  feeling  toward  providing  ade- 
quate home  rule.  However,  in  discussing 
the  legislation  with  many  Members  of 
the  Congress,  I  concluded  that  the  Sisk 
proposal  was  more  in  keeping  with  what 
I  classify  as  "proper"  home  rule.  Fur- 
ther, I  am  very  much  concerned  about 


repealing  certain  sections  of  the  Hatch 
Act  to  permit  Federal  employees  to  par- 
ticipate  in  the  elections,  where,  again, 
a  properly  drawn  charter,  as  suggested 
in  the  Sisk  proposal,  would  establish  a 
local  nonpartisan  unit  of  government 
and  thereby  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
disturbing  the  well-established  Hatch 
Act. 

Having  participated  very  extensively 
in  local  government  through  the  County 
Supervisors'  Association  of  California,  I 
believe  our  nonpartisan  local  govern- 
ment concept  has  permitted  our  State  to 
enjoy  one  of  the  most  progressive  sys- 
tems of  local  government  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  Sisk  proposal  would  provide  for  a 
referendum  that  would  permit  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  elect 
a  board  of  freeholders.  The  board  would 
then  be  granted  the  opportunity  to  draft 
a  local  charter — local  constitution — that 
would  reflect  the  type  of  government  de- 
sired by  the  regularly  elected  freeholders. 
Once  the  charter  is  prepared,  it  then  is 
voted  upon  and  approved  by  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  this  way, 
the  people  themselves  have  two  oppor- 
tunities to  express  themselves  regarding 
home  i-ule.  First.,  in  the  selection  of  the 
people  who  draft  the  charter  and  second 
in  the  approval  of  the  charter. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  subject  these 
fine  employees  to  the  inevitable  harass- 
ment for  partisan  political  purposes.  We 
want  to  improve  the  District's  unit  of 
government — not  establish  by  legislation, 
a  spoils  system. 

In  San  Francisco,  for  example,  cosmo- 
politan charter  adopted  with  provisions 
for  amendment. 

Our  prime  objective  must  be  to  estab- 
lish a  unit  of  government  that  guaran- 
tees a  line  of  communication  between 
the  electorate  and  its  governing  body 
that  will  guarantee  the  maximiun  in  the 
exercise  of  individual  rights  and  the  full 
assumption  of  community  responsibili- 
ties. 

Under  our  proposal  the  District  can 
have — 

First.  Nonpartisan  elections. 

Second.  A  partisan  election  for  Dele- 
gate. 

Third.  Participation  in  national  elec- 
tion. 

Fourth.  An  elected  school  board. 

Fifth.  Could  be  subjected  to  impacted 
area  assistance  for  schools. 

Sixth.  Elected  or  appointed  board  of 
education. 

Seventh.  A  split  police  authority  if 
necessary. 

Eighth.  You  can  set  up  a  property  tax 
equalization  formula. 

Ninth.  Elect  board  of  equalization. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Sisk  to  me  spelling  out 
his  proposal. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  insert  some  facts 
regarding  a  suit  pending  in  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  relating  to  the  Hatch  Act. 
And  finally,  I  insert  the  Home  Rule 
Theme  of  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  which  I  have  adopted  as  my 
personal  guideline  as  we  all  work  to  im- 
prove our  great  Federal  system  of  Gov- 
ernment. 
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congress  of  the  united  states, 

House  of  Repeesentatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  23,  1965. 

Dear  Don  :  As  you  know,  home  rule  wlU  be 
before  the  House  on  Monday,  September  27. 
Alter  consideration  of  H.R.  4644 — the  dis- 
charge petition  bill,  I  win  move  to  substitute 
m  its  place  my  bill  H.R.  10115,  as  originally 
introduced  In  July  and  not  as  reported  out 
of  committee. 

Briefly,  my  bill  would  provide  for  the 
following: 

1.  A  referendum  within  100  days  of  enact- 
ment In  which  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  decide  whether  or  not  they 
want  home  rule; 

2.  Simultaneously  with  the  referendum 
they  would  vote  for  a  15-member,  nonpartisan 
District  of  (Columbia  Charter  Board; 

3.  If  the  home  rule  proposition  were  ap- 
proved, the  Charter  Board  would  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  drafting  a  local 
self-government  charter  which  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  within  8»4  months  of 
the  first  referendum; 

4.  The  charter.  If  approved  In  this  second 
referendum,  would  be  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress for  its  consideration.  If  not  specifically 
approved  earlier  or  rejected.  It  would  auto- 
matically take  effect  at  the  end  of  90  days. 

This  proposal  Is  the  tjrpe  of  legislation 
used  in  most  States  to  enable  a  city  to  estab- 
lish a  home  rule  charter.  Although  H.R. 
10115  grants  the  Charter  Board  the  widest 
permissible  latitude  In  framing  a  charter, 
the  bill  is  consistent  with  the  constitutional 
requirement  that  Congress  retain  ultimate 
legislative  responsibility  for  the  Nation's 
Capital.  In  my  opinion,  enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  provide  a  more  practical 
method  of  securing  home  rule  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

For  your  Information  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  statement  I  made  on  the  floor 
when  I  Introduced  H.R.  10115.  I  do  hope  you 
will  give  my  bill  your  consideration  and 
support  if  you  feel  It  is  Justified. 
Sincerely, 

B.  P.  Sisk, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Suit  Pending  in  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  op  Maryland  (Civil  Action  No. 
16460)  Relating  to  the  Hatch  Act 

FACTS 

The  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
granted  to  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  resi- 
dents an  exemption  to  section  16  of  the  Hatch 
Act  to  engage  in  nonpartisan  political  activi- 
ties or  to  become  Independent  or  nonpartisan 
candidates  for  office.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  uniformly,  and  without  excep- 
tion, restricted  such  exemptions  to  Inde- 
pendent nonpartisan  activities  of  a  pvirely 
local  nature.  The  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions (5  C.F.R.  733.301(a) ),  provides  In  effect 
(1)  that  an  employee  shall  not  engage  In 
nonlocal  partisan  political  activities;  (2) 
that  employees  may  rtot  run  as  candidates 
for  a  political  party  or  become  Involved  In 
political  management  In  connection  with 
the  campaign  of  a  party  candidate;  (3)  that 
an  employee  who  Is  a  candidate  for  local 
elective  office  shall  run  as  an  Independent. 

Early  In  1964  parties  In  Montgomery 
County  filed  requests  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  for  an  exemption  for  Federal 
employees  residing  in  that  coimty  to  par- 
ticipate In  local  partisan  elections  and  be- 
come partisan  candidates.  The  Commission 
denied  the  requests. 

In  March  1965  parties  petitioned  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  hold  a  further  hear- 
ing to  review  the  denied  requests.  The 
Oommlsslon  denied  this  request.  In  April 
1965  the  parties  filed  a  petition  for  recon- 
sideration which  petition  was  denied  by  the 
Commission.  Thereafter  the  parties  filed 
suit  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Maryland,  attacking  the  action  of  the  Civil 


Service  Commission  and  the  constitutionality 
of  the  prohibition  against  engaging  in  pyar- 
tisan  politics. 

legislative  histort 

Section  16  of  the  Hatch  Act  was  born  in 
an  amendment  introduced  from  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia  after 
consultation  with  Senator  Hatch,  during  the 
1940  debates  on  extension  of  the  act.  Sena- 
tor Hatch  stated,  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment: "Inasinuch  as  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  now  offers  merely  restores  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  the  power  which 
It  had  and  which  It  exercised  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  (original)  act  last  year,  I  thought 
It  was  wise  to  give  general  authority  to  meet 
local  or  domestic  situation"  (86  Congres- 
sional Record,  p.  2977) . 

Senator  Hatch  was  referring  to  authority 
which  the  Civil  Service  Commission  had  ex- 
ercised prior  to  the  Hatch  Act,  to  waive  the 
provisions  of  civil  service  rule  I,  which  pro- 
hibited employees  In  the  competitive  civil 
service  from  participating  In  politlcsQ  man- 
agement or  political  campaigns.  This  prin- 
ciple had  been  established  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  In  Executive  Order  No. 
642  of  June  3.  1907  (exhibit  B,  p.  1)  from 
which  civil  service  rule  I  was  derived.  By 
subsequent  Executive  orders  issued  by  Presi- 
dents Taft,  Wilson,  Coolidge,  and  Hoover 
the  waiver  was  extended  to  various  com- 
munities in  Maryland  and  Virginia  near  the 
National  Capital.  All  such  waivers,  however, 
Incorporated  a  prohibition  against  partici- 
pation In  general  partisan  politics  (see  Ex- 
ecutive Orders  Nos.  1472,  1930.  4048,  5627 
(exhibit  B,  pp.  3-7)). 

In  Executive  Order  No.  4048  of  July  12, 
1927,  the  President  granted  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  authority  to  extend  the 
waiver  to  other  incorporated  municipalities, 
subject  to  the  prohibition  against  partisan 
politics. 

In  the  81st  Congress  an  amendment  was 
Introduced  to  the  Hatch  Act  which  would 
have  permitted  partisan  political  activity 
at  the  local  level.  The  bill  was  vetoed  by 
President  Truman.  President  Truman  In 
his  veto  message  observed  that  in  States 
where  local  branches  of  political  parties  are 
required  to  support  State  and  national  tick- 
ets, the  principles  of  the  Hatch  Act  would 
be  violated.  The  historic  application  of  the 
principle  of  Federal  employees  in  partici- 
pating in  partisan  political  campaigns  has 
not  been  changed  by  the  Commission  nor 
by  the  Congress  to  this  date. 

justice  department  defense  of  the 
hatch  act 

The  brief  filed  by  the  Justice  Department 
in  defense  of  the  action  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  denying  local  partisan  par- 
ticipation by  Federal  employees  clearly  sup- 
ports the  position  of  those  opposing  the  pro- 
vision in  the  home  rule  bill  which  would 
exempt  for  the  first  time  Federal  employees 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  so  as 
to  permit  partisan  participation  in  elections. 

In  the  brief  at  the  bottom  of  pwige  25  the 
Justice  Department  states  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  complete  prohibition  of 
political  participation  does  not  violate  em- 
ployees' rights  and.  therefore,  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  right  of  the  Commission 
under  the  Hatch  Act  to  limit  Its  exemptions 
to  nonpartisan  activity.  "The  Immuniza- 
tion of  Executive  employees  from  partisan 
politics  is  a  rational  requirement  which  is 
more  than  Justified  by  the  vital  public  inter- 
est in  the  integrity  of  the  career  civil  service." 

To  recognize  the  reasonableness  of  the 
Commission's  decision  to  permit  only  non- 
partisan local  political  activity,  one  need 
only  consider  the  problems  at  which  the 
Hatch  Act  was  aimed  and  the  realities  of 
party  politics  as  currently  practiced  In  the 
United  States.  Party  politics  are  not  con- 
ducted In  separately  sealed   compartments 


neatly  labeled  "local,"  "State,"  and  "Na- 
tional." Political  organizations  grow  from 
the  grassroots  In  the  precincts  to  the  great 
quadrennial  nominating  conventions.  The 
integrated  nature  of  i>arty  organization  is 
most  strikingly  refiected  right  In  the  name  of 
the  plaintiff  p>olltlcal  association :  the  "Demo- 
cratic State  Central  Committee  for  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md."  Party  workers  are 
constantly  exhorted  and  continuously 
tempted  to  Join  in  putting  over  their  party's 
ticket  at  every  level  of  government.  Prom 
the  candidates'  teas  before  the  primaries  to 
the  poll  watchers'  coffee  on  election  day,  the 
politics  of  community.  State,  and  Nation  are 
Inextricably  linked.  Local  politics  are  the 
ladder  which  our  national  leaders  must 
climb.  This  Is  both  a  political  and  an  eco- 
nomic necessity  of  the  party  system,  as  any 
American  who  has  ever  answered  a  political 
canvasser's  knock  at  his  door  can  testify. 
Were  It  otherwise  plaintiffs  would  not  be 
here,  for  they  could  easily  organize  an  In- 
dependent Democratic  or  Republican  Party 
whose  interest  stopped  at  the  county  line. 

It  Is  the  integrated  aspect  of  party  politics 
which  poses  the  great  danger  and  the  great 
temptation  of  the  integrity  of  the  Govern- 
ment worker.  First,  there  Is  the  possibility 
that  the  national  political  party  controlling 
the  Federal  Grovernment — be  it  Democrat, 
Republican,  Whig,  or  Federalist — ^mlght  co- 
erce Federal  employees  to  work  for  that  party 
and  Its  local  affiliates.  Such  things  are  not 
unknown  In  American  history.  By  barring 
any  partisan  p>olitlcal  activity,  the  Commis- 
sion protects  the  Federal  employee  from  this 
pKjsslbillty  while  providing  his  community 
with  a  method  by  which  he  may  participate 
In  its  affairs. 

Second,  career  civil  servants  must  serve 
with  equal  devotion  successive  department 
heads  with  different  views  and  political  af- 
filiations. If  a  Federal  employee  campaigned, 
even  at  the  local  level,  for  one  national 
party,  It  could  inhibit  his  best  efforts  for  an 
administration  controlled  by  another  party, 
thus  harming  the  efficiency  of  the  executive 
civil  service.  Such  a  danger  Is  avoided  by 
a  clean  and  clear  restriction  to  local,  non- 
partisan activity.  Independent  of  any  Na- 
tional and  State  affiliation. 

Third,  the  civil  service  as  an  institution 
could  be  completely  demoralized  by  the 
specter  of  politically  linked  advancement — 
assignment  or  promotion  directly  or  indi- 
rectly Influenced  by  support  of  the  depart- 
ment head's  political  party.  But  the  Com- 
mission's retention  of  section  9's  ban  on 
partisan  politics  reinforces  the  statute's  pro- 
hibition of  such  conduct  by  making  It  Im- 
possible for  any  employee  to  render  such 
support. 

Theme  :  Home  Rule 

Leave  to  private  initiative  all  the  functions 
that  citizens  can  perform  privately;  use  the 
level  of  government  closest  to  the  community 
for  all  public  functions  it  can  handle:  utilize 
cooperative  Intergovernmental  agreements 
where  appropriate  to  attain  economical  per- 
formance and  popular  approval;  reserve  na- 
tional action  for  residual  participation  where 
State  and  local  governments  are  not  fully 
adequate;  and  for  the  continuing  responsi- 
bilities that  only  the  National  Government 
can  undertake. 

Strong  local  government  Is  the  foundation 
of  our  Republic. 

Don  H.  Clausen, 
Member    of    Congress,   First    District, 
California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Long]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Al- 
bert.) 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
ni7P.s  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Gri?;'in]. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1 
minute  I  shall  not  attempt  to  call  up  an 
amendment  which  I  am  prepared  to  offer 
to  the  Multer  substitute.  However,  I 
believe  the  Members  should  have  notice 
as  to  what  the  amendment  will  be.  It 
may  be  important  to  some  in  determining 
how  they  will  vote  on  the  Sisk  amend- 
ment. 

While  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  perfecting  the  Multer  substitute, 
there  remains  one  disturbing  loophole. 
Under  that  substitute,  as  it  now  stands, 
there  would  be  no  requirement  that 
candidates  for  office  or  their  committees 
file  any  report  or  accountmg  concerning 
campaign  contributions  or  expenditures. 
Furthermore,  there  would  be  no  restric- 
tion against  corporations  and  labor 
unions  making  direct  contributions  to 
candidates  and  their  political  commit- 
tees. The  gentleman  from  New  York 
tMr.  Multer  1.  is  familiar  with  the  text 
of  the  amendment  which  I  shall  offer. 
I  want  to  say  that  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted  I  plan  to  vote  for  the  Multer 
home  rule  bill  as  amended.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  will  indi- 
cate at  this  time  whether  he  will  accept 
my  amendment  when  it  is  offered  later. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Griffin  1 
is  putting  his  finser  on  an  ovei'sight 
wliich  shouM  be  corrected.  No  one  could 
object  to  il.  It  v^rould  extend  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  as  so  many  thought  it 
should,  to  tlip  District  of  Columbia  under 
the  charter  bill.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned it  is  a  eood  amendment  and  I 
will  accept  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  text  of  my 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

.■\mendment  by  Mr.  GRirriN  to  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  o;Tered  by  Mr.  Mitlter: 
On  page  81  of  the  substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Multer  (HR.  11218)  between 
lines  7  and  3.  rfter  section  816,  add  a  new 
section  817  to  read  as  follows: 

'C.^MPAIGN   FINANCING 

Sec.  817.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  13 
of  the  District  Election  Act  of  1955  is  amend- 
ed by  i.iserting  after  the  words  a  candidate 
for"  the  wordF  Mayor.  District  Council.  Board 
of  Education.  Di.strlct  Delegate.'. 

(b.  Subsection  (di  of  section  13  of  the 
District  Election  Act  of  1955  is  amended  by 
Inserting  cfter  the  words  'any  campaign  for 
election  of  the  words:  'any  Mayor,  member 
of  the  District  Cou!:cii,  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  District  Delegate,'. 

■ici  Subsection  (e)  of  section  13  of  the 
District  Election  Act  of  1955  is  .-imended  by 
striking  the  wcrds  'within  ten  days  after  the 
election'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words:  'not  less  ♦.han  ten  nor  mure  than 
fifteen  days  before,  and  ulso  within  twenty 
days  after  any  election". 

"(d»  Section  13  of  the  District  Election 
Act  of  1955  is  i\v  iher  amended  by  adding 
after  subsection  le)  a  new  subsection  (f)  to 
read  as  follows : 

"  'If )  The  word  "election"  as  used  in  this 
Section  13  means  any  electicn.  including  any 
primnry,  general  or  special  or  run-off  elec- 
tion.' 

"(e)  T^e  first  paragraph  of  section  610  of 
Title  18.  United  Stnes  Code,  is  amended  to 
add  after  the  words  'Resident  Conunissioner 
to  Congress"  the  words  ',  or  any  official  elected 
u".der  the  DiEtrict  of  Columbia  Charter  Act'." 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  To  provide  a  more 
complete  explanation  of  the  need  for 
my  amendment,  I  shall  insert  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  article  by  the  able 
and  respected  newspaper  reporter, 
Walter  Pincus,  which  appeared  in  the 
September  24,  1965,  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star: 

Money  and  Politics:    Home  Rule  Bill 

Loophole 

(By  Walter  Pincus) 

The  District  of  Columbia  home  rule  bill — 
as  now  written — contains  no  provisions  to 
govern  campaign  financing  of  the  elections 
for  Mayor,  City  Council,  and  Beard  of  Edu- 
cation set  up  by  the  measure. 

Without  specific  legislative  language  to 
cover  the  new  elective  situations.  District 
election  officials  believe  these  candidates 
may  not  be  legally  bound  by  any  District 
campaign  lund  statutes  now  on  the  books. 

If  that  is  the  case.  District  mayoralty 
candidates  In  1966.  for  example,  would  not 
have  to  publicly  report  their  contributions 
and  expenditures,  could  receive  unlimited 
funds  from  any  sources — including  corpora- 
tions and  unions — and  could  spend  any 
amount  on  the  campaign  they  could  afford. 

Even  If  the  District  statute  were  applica- 
ble, informi'tion  fi'ed  would  be  useless  for 
the  1966  voter  since  the  reports  are  not  re- 
quired until  10  days  after  the  election. 

coul£>   be   costly 

In  a  sharply  contested  election  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  City  Hall  at  stake,  cam- 
paigns could  become  costly  and  their  financ- 
ing could  be  an  Important  issue. 

Last  year's  Democratic  primary  provided 
an  insight  Into  what  may  be  ahead.  Prior 
to  that  election,  there  were  allegations  made 
that  the  Convention  Democrats'  slate  was 
being  financed  by  the  late  Frank  Luchs  of 
the  real  estate  firm  of  Shannon  &  Luchs. 
Convention  Democrats*  officials — and 

Luchs — denied  the  allegations. 

It  was  only  after  the  election,  when  the 
reports  showing  a  $12,000  deficit  were  filed, 
that  the  extent  of  Luchs'  role  become  ap- 
parent.   Some  bills  are  still  outstanding. 

The  1954  primary  campaign  reports  show 
another  potential  District  of  Columbia  elec- 
tion financing  problem.  Two  Democratic 
slates  received  money  from  District  business 
firms — particularly  liquor  stores.  For  ex- 
ample, according  to  the  filed  reports  the 
Convention  Democrats  received  $100  from 
Sheriff  Liquors.  Inc..  and  the  Dedmon-Gerr 
slate  got  $25  from  Epstein  Liquors  and  $25 
from  Kojak  Liquors. 

The  International  Electrical  Workers 
Union  was  listed  as  giving  $150  to  the  win- 
ning United  Democrats  for  Johnson  slate 
while  the  Dedmon  group  reported  $50  from 
the  Journeyman  Barber  Union. 

Federal  election  laws  prohibit  unions  and 
corporations  from  contributing  to  Federal 
elections — prohibition  that  would  apply  to 
the  District  Delegate  candidates.  But  under 
present  and  proposed  District  law.  such  con- 
tributions would  be  legal  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Mayor's  race,  for  example. 

ISSUE     NEVER     RAISED 

.Apparently  the  question  of  cronpalgn 
finance  regulations  for  the  home  rule  bill 
has  never  been  brought  up  during  Capitol 
Hill  consideration  of  the  message. 

The  Boird  of  Elections,  which  was  estab- 
liched  by  the  District  Primary  Act,  has  not 
discussed  the  matter  either. 

"You  would  think  the  Nation's  Capital 
would  be  a  model  for  this  sort  of  thing,"  a 
District  of  Columbia  official  said  yesterday. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Reuss]. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Sisk  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  supporters  of  the  Sisk 
substitute  amendment  brushed  aside  yes- 
terday the  thundering  support  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  repeat- 
edly given  to  the  principle  of  home  rule. 
In  1964,  for  example,  they  voted  72,674 
for,  12,106  against — more  than  6  to  1  for 
home  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Whitener]  yesterday  questioned 
whether  these  tremendous  majorities  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  referendums 
for  home  rule  really  meant  what  they 
said.  The  gentleman  asked  Members, 
before  they  vote  today,  to  get  in  touch 
with  a  laundry,  to  contact  a  drycleanin? 
place,  to  drop  in  at  a  department  store 
and  to  ask  those  citizens  what  they  think 
of  home  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  adopted  the 
Whitener  formula. 

We  contacted  Lee's  Hand  Laundry, 
2604  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  and  asked 
its  proprietor,  Mrs.  George  W.  Mathis, 
what  she  thought  of  home  rule.  She 
said: 

I'm  in  favor  of  It.  It's  better  for  the  peo- 
ple and  better  for  the  city. 

Then  we  tried  a  drycleaning  shop,  the 
Bon-Sha  Valet  Shop,  924  14th  Street 
NW.,  and  asked  its  proprietor,  Mr.  Brass- 
ier, how  he  stood : 

Home  rule  will  be  good  for  business,  and 
it  will  be  good  for  those  who  live  in  the 
District. 

Then  we  tried  John  Daws,  clerk  at 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  who  says: 

People  ought  to  be  allowed  to  elect  their 
own  officials. 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  the.Sisk  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall]. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
judgment  of  this  Member— and  I  have 
worked  on  home  rule  from  the  first 
month  I  came  to  the  Congress — the  Sisk 
amendment,  while  sponsored  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  is  sincere  and  honest  and 
believes  in  home  rule,  is  a  one-way  ticket 
to  the  cemetery  for  home  rule,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  rejected. 

It  is  passing  strange  to  me  that  those 
who  support  this  amendment  are  the 
same  ones  who  say  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  write  District  law,  and  are 
against  home  rule. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  write 
a  charter  for  the  District,  rather  than 
to  turn  the  matter  over  to  the  local  peo- 
ple, of  whom  they  are  afraid,  to  have 
the  local  people  WTite  a  charter.  We  can 
write  it  ourselves  now,  today  before  the 
sun  goes  down  tonight,  if  we  defeat  this 
amendment.  I  hope  by  that  time  we  will 
have  written  a  home  rule  charter  which 
will  stand  the  test  of  time. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  Sisk  amend- 
ment on  those  grounds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr 
TalcottI. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  risi 
in  support  of  the  Sisk  amendment.  Be- 
fore I  decided  to  talk,  I  was  fearful  of  the 
Multer  amendment.  It  has  been  dis- 
closed there  was  an  oversight.    I  wonder 
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how  many  other  oversights  there  may  be 
in  the  Multer  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  imposition  of 
home  rule  upon  Washington,  D.C.,  ended 
in  failure  and  disaster  87  years  ago. 

Nevertheless,  for  several  decades,  cer- 
tain Members  of  Congress  have  been 
again  trying  to  impose  local  government 
upon  District  citizens.  Their  objectives 
and  motives  vary  widely.  A  small  cadre 
of  petty,  but  aspiring  Washington  poli- 
ticians and  Federal  bureaucrats  have 
colladed  with  each  other  to  enhance  their 
political  domain  and  develop  new  patron- 
age. These  few  have  misexploited  natu- 
ral and  traditional  desires  for  self-gov- 
ernment and  democracy.  Their  slogan 
"home  rule  now"  is  misleading. 

None  has  given  much  consideration  to 
the  interests  of  the  citizen  of  Washing- 
ton. Few  have  given  much  considera- 
tion to  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  Yet  these  are 
the  paramount  interests. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Wash- 
innton  is  the  Capital  of  all  Americans — 
not  just  those  who  temporarily  reside 
here.  Most  Washingtonians  are  tran- 
sient. Almost  all  who  reside  here  work 
for  the  Federal  Government,  or  work  for 
someone  who  works  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  they  came  here  to  obtain 
welfare.  If  the  National  Capital  were 
St.  Louis  or  Chicago,  there  would  not  be 
1,000  persons  living  here.  They  knew 
the  conditions  before  they  arrived  here. 

The  residents  of  Washington  through- 
out the  years  have  been  treated  more 
munificently  than  the  citizens  of  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  Taxes  of  all 
kinds  are  less  in  Washington  than  any- 
where else  in  the  United  States.  More 
Federal  money  has  been  poui-ed  into 
Washington  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
country.  The  Federal  taxpayer  has  pro- 
vided more  services  and  facilities  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  resident  than  any 
other  city  could  possibly  afford  for  its 
own  citizens.  The  District  has  the  high- 
est per  capita  income,  probably  the  high- 
est per  capita  crime  rate,  and  the  high- 
est proportionate  per  capita  welfare 
rate.  These  petty  politicians  want  more 
from  "Uncle  Sugar." 

Bo  far  the  home  rule  schemes  seem 
designed  to  get  even  more  money  to 
squander  in  the  Eistrict,  to  acquire  ex- 
orbitant political  patronage,  or  to  achieve 
indirect  control  over  the  Federal  func- 
tions by  Federal  underlings  and  bureau- 
crats. 

The  proper  perspective  and  correct  an- 
swers would  be  moie  apparent  if  Mem- 
bers would  imagine  themselves  as  ordi- 
nary, honest  citizens  of  Washington. 
Would  they  then  want  a  different  sys- 
tem of  government?  Perhaps  they 
would.  Fv"ery  government  can  be  im- 
proved. How  would  they  change  it  or 
imijrove  it?  Would  they  expect  their 
fellow  citizens  from  other  States,  to  pay 
the^r  way?  Of  course  not.  Would  they 
want  the  Representatives  from  other 
States,  all  quite  different  from  Washing- 
ton, to  dictate  the  kind  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  be  imposed  upon  them? 
Certainly  not — that  is,  if  they  have  any 
pride  or  initiative  for  themselves  or  their 
community. 

The  essence  of  home  rule,  of  true  self- 
government,  is  not  to  live  under  a  sys- 


tem imposed  from  above,  or  outside,  by 
the  administration  and  a  divided  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  but  to  plan,  develop, 
and  manage  one's  own  government. 

Self-government  for  Washington  re- 
quires that  the  local  citizens  participate 
in  the  organization  of  their  own  govern- 
ment;— rather  than  merely  attempt  to 
keep  it  functioning  after  someone  else 
has  attempted  to  put  a  theoretical  model 
together — haltingly  and  haphazardly. 

Not  one  proponent  of  home  rule  for 
Washington  has  had  any  experience  in 
planning  or  developing  a  city  of  any  size 
The  simi  total  of  their  municipal  expe- 
rience came  from  walking  into  an  ongo- 
ing city  chartered  and  organized  many 
years  earlier. 

I  can  tell  you  we  would  be  inviting 
trouble.  Place  yourself  in  the  position 
or  status  of  a  self-sufficient  citizen-tax- 
payer of  Washington.  Would  you  not 
want  to  participate  in  the  organization 
of  your  new  government?  Of  course  you 
would.  If  you  were  the  kind  to  disdain 
an  opF>ortimity  to  participate  in  the  for- 
mation of  your  new  government,  you 
would  not  deserve  self-government. 

The  most  effective  method;  the  most 
practical  method ;  the  method  most  com- 
patible with  democracy;  the  method 
which  affords  the  most  self-government; 
is  the  charter  proposal  by  referendum 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people? 

Only  those  who  want  to  impose  gov- 
ernment on  others,  rather  than  provide 
an  opportunity  of  self-government,  could 
cb.iect  to  a  popular,  local,  democratic  ref- 
erendum. 

I  suggest  that  we  do  exactly  what  we 
would  want  if  we  were  residents  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  We  would  want  a  charter 
committee.  We  would  want  a  popular 
referendum.  We  would  want  the  oppor- 
tunity of  true  and  complete  self-govern- 
ment— not  just  the  obligations  to  carry 
on  a  novel,  insipient  system  of  govern- 
ment, haphazardly  concocted  and  furi- 
ously modified  at  the  last  minute  for 
crude  political  reasons — which  have  little 
relation  to  the  citizens  of  Washington. 

I  will  vote  for  the  Sisk  substitute.  If 
it  prevails,  I  will  vote  for  the  bill.  If  it 
fails,  I  will  vote  "nay"  on  final  passage, 
and  hope  that,  someday  soon.  Members 
of  Congress  will  sincerely  interest  them- 
selves in  the  citizens  of  Washington. 

Another  point:  many  question  the 
ability  of  Washington  residents  to  gov- 
ern themselves.  They  failed  once.  They 
have  shown  little  interest  in  what  they 
can  contribute  to  the  Nation's  Capital— 
but  concern  themselves  mostly  with  what 
they  can  derive  from  their  residence 
here.  Their  principal  example  is  the 
Federal  Government  which  is  laced  with 
growing  patronage,  corruption,  and  me- 
diocrity. 

Why  toss  a  neophyte  into  deep  water, 
with  only  a  crude  support,  to  sink  or 
swim?  Why  not  peiinit  him  to  start  from 
scratch,  develop  slowly,  grow  with  his 
own  system,  learn  from  the  ground  up. 
People  take  more  pride,  work  harder, 
derive  more  satisfaction  and  contribute 
more  selflessly  to  something  of  their  own 
than  something  handed  down  to  them 
from  others. 


A  government  formed  and  organized 
by  the  people,  for  the  people,  has  an  in- 
finitely better  chance  for  success  and 
permanence  than  a  government  forced 
upon  them  no  matter  how  it  is  defined 
or  how  well  it  was  devised.  None  of  the 
present  proposals,  other  than  the  charter 
referendum  proposal,  has  any  real 
chance  for  survival,  let  alone  success. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
OttingerI. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ottinger 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Albert.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
pose it  is  useless  to  try  to  teach  mathe- 
matics to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Reuss]  who  keeps  talking  about  the 
thunderous  vote  taken  in  the  District 
last  year  in  favor  or  home  rule.  His  own 
figures  say  that  70,000  people  voted  for 
it  and  18,000  against  it,  which  means  ex- 
actly 10  percent  of  the  people  voted  at 
all,  and  approximately  7  percent  voted 
for  it. 

Obviously  the  gentleman  refuses  to 
consult  Webster  about  what  the  word 
"thunderous"  means,  and  he  continues 
to  try  to  confuse  the  House.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  only  7  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  this  city  was  interested  enough 
to  go  out  and  vote  at  all,  and  there  was 
a  terrific  campaign  in  the  newspapers  to 
whip  up  sentiment  for  it. 

Again  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Reuss,  that,  in 
Wisconsin,  may  be  thunder,  but  it  is  just 
pipsqueaking  in  Ohio. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
MathiasI. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Sisk  amendment.    I 
point  out  to  my  friends  on  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  aisle  that  there  is  no 
guarantee  whatever  that  you  can  get  the 
standards  or  the  criteria  suggested  by 
the    Republican    policy    committee    for 
home  rule  in  Washington  under  the  Sisk 
formula,  but  you  do  get  it  under  the 
Multer  bill.     More  than  that  the  pro- 
cedures under  the  Sisk  formula  are  un- 
necessary, unworkable,  unwise,  and  I  be- 
lieve unconstitutional.    If  a  charter  were 
to  be  written  by  the  citizens  board  in 
the  District  and  then  come  back  for  con- 
gressional approval,  it  would  then  have 
the  force  of  law  without  any  participa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  as  required  by  the 
Constitution   of   the   United   States.     I 
think  this  would  clearly  not  pass  the 
constitutional  test.   I  think  that  the  Sisk 
amendment  is  an  absolute  sudden  death 
for  home  rule  in  the  District  and  urge 
you — I  urge  you  to  vote  against  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Sickles]  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
brief  moments  that  are  mine  I  would 
like  to  dwell  on  one  point  with  respect 
to  the  Sisk  bill  because  much  has  been 
made  of  the  fact  that  this  bill  does  sub- 
stantially what  is  done  in  every  State  of 
the  Union  as  far  as  new  municipalities 
are  concerned.  A  rather  important  ele- 
ment has  been  left  out  of  this  bill,  and  I 
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think  we  ought  to  consider  that.  This 
element  is  that  in  legislation  of  this  kind 
not  only  in  my  State  of  Maryland  but  in 
the  State  of  California  there  are  guide- 
lines so  that  when  a  municipality  sets 
out  to  set  up  its  charter  it  has  some 
rules.  If  it  stays  within  reasonable 
bounds,  according  to  those  rules,  what- 
ever it  does  will  finally  be  approved  by 
the  approving  authority.  In  the  State 
of  Maryland,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do 
not  have  any  such  legislative  approval 
as  long  as  the  municipality  stays  within 
the  guidelines.  Then,  if  there  are  any 
problems,  you  go  to  the  courts.  Here  we 
elect  a  charter  board  who  will  read  this 
Record  as  far  as  guiding  principles  are 
concerned  and  try  to  guess  what  the  an- 
swers are. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Whitener]. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
confusion  on  the  part  of  the  proponents 
of  this  much  amended,  and  very  readily 
available  for  amendment,  legislation  is 
not  surprising.  I  note  with  interest  some 
of  the  folks  who  were  urging  the  Demo- 
cratic members  not  to  vote  awhile  ago  in 
the  way  they  wanted  to  on  this  non- 
partisan election  business.  Strangely 
enou,ETh.  those  folks  are  doing  the  bidding 
of  the  Republican  chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  he  stated  his  posi- 
tion in  a  letter  to  most  of  us.  Then 
these  others  were  taking  the  position  that 
the  Democratic  Party  officials  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  wrong  about  that. 
So  there  is  utter  confusion,  but  there  Is 
not  nearly  so  much  confusion  and  chaos 
as  will  occur  in  Washington  if  this  in- 
famous piece  of  legislation  should  ever 
find  its  way  to  the  White  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

MULTER]. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
confusion  Is  not  in  the  minds  of  the 
sponsors  of  home  rule  but  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  would  like  to  defeat  this 
bill  and  defeat  it  by  passing  the  Sisk 
amendment.  The  Sisk  amendment  is 
bad  for  all  the  reasons  that  have  al- 
ready been  stated  plus  these  additional 
reasons:  Despite  the  arguments  made  to 
the  contrary,  the  law  of  California  and 
the  law  of  New  York,  which  I  have  re- 
searched and  cannot  now  expound  upon, 
and  that  of  most  States  that  nave  home 
rule,  have  none  of  the  prohibitions  and 
Inhibitions  contained  in  the  Sisk  bill. 

One  of  them  has  already  been  removed, 
that  is.  the  requirement  that  a  majority 
of  the  voters  go  to  the  polls.  One  that 
has  not  been  removed  prohibits  the  very 
people  who  know  most  about  home  rule 
and  a  charter  for  home  rule  from  par- 
ticipating as  members  of  the  Charter 
Commission.  These  are  people  who  are 
officers  and  employees  of  the  District 
government. 

Another  great  stumbling  block  which 
will  prevent  this  Sisk  bill  ever  becoming 
efifective  is  the  fact  that  it  provides  that 
two  Members  who  approve  this  proposi- 
tion and  two  who  vote  against  it  in  this 
House  to  get  together  and  agree  on 
the  language  for  submission  to  the  peo- 
ple.   All  we  need  do  is  have  one  of  those 


persons  disagree  and  they  will  never 
have  anything  to  put  on  the  ballot. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sisk  amendment 
should  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Sisk]. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  very 
much  as  though  I  have  been  through  a 
Mixmaster.  I  really  did  not  know  that 
anyone  could  write  a  piece  of  legislation 
as  bad  as  mine  has  been  pictured.  The 
only  thing  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  going 
to  talk  to  my  good  friends  in  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature  when  I  get 
home,  because  this  was  lifted  out  of  the 
California  State  Code. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  my  good  friends 
and  colleagues  in  the  House  that  I  think 
this  situation  has  been  discussed  long 
enough.  I  sincerely  believe  in  this  ap- 
proach. I  think  it  is  an  orderly  ap- 
proach. I  think  it  will  provide  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  a  calm 
atmosphere.  We  have  seen  what  hap- 
pens in  an  attempt  to  write  a  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Amendments  of  all 
kinds  have  been  offered — some  readily 
agreed  to — until  I  am  wondering  if  any- 
one will  know  what  has  been  done  with 
reference  to  the  Multer  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  approach  is  a  sound 
approach.  It  is  used  throughout  the  Na- 
tion and  I  should  hope  the  Members  will 
examine  it  carefully  and  support  it.  It 
will  provide  home  rule  in  an  orderly 
fashion  for  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  dis- 
like to  oppose  any  proposition  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, who  is  a  very  conscientious  and 
constructive  Member  of  this  House.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen]  I  think  said  that  it  has  been 
charged  that  the  Sisk  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  kill  home  rule.  I  do  not  make 
that  charge,  but  I  do  believe,  whether  by 
design  or  accident,  if  we  adopt  the  Sisk 
amendment  we  will  have  killed  home 
nile  because,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  UdallI  has  said,  if  we  adopt 
the  Sisk  amendment  we  are  heading 
home  rv'e  for  the  graveyard. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Member,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy] 
was  probably  slightly  overstating  the 
case  when  he  said  that  we  will  indicate 
that  we  do  not  trust  the  District  resi- 
dents if  we  do  not  adopt  the  Sisk  amend- 
ment. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
if  we  want  to  turn  this  whole  matter 
over  to  the  District  residents,  we  would 
simply  authorize  them  by  legislation  to 
set  up  their  own  home  rule  and  not  have 
it  come  back  to  Congress  where  every- 
body in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
in  the  Senate  could  snipe  at  It. 

We  face  here  not  a  theory  but  a  prac- 
tical decision.  The  other  body  has 
passed  a  bill.  We  have  in  substance 
amended  that  bill;  the  amendments  are 
not  many  and  every  one  of  the  amend- 
ments is  sound.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  Republican  Members 


who  have  worked  on  this  have  made  sub- 
stantial contributions. 

This  is  the  Nation's  Capital.  I,  for 
one,  am  happy  that  this  measure  will 
leave  the  House  with  bipartisan  support 
because  this  Nation's  Capital  deserves 
and  its  people  deserve  the  support  of 
leaders  in  the  Congress  of  both  of  our 
great  political  parties. 

I  see  nothing  wrong  with  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  offered  and 
adopted  to  the  Multer  bill.  They  are 
strengthening  amendments.  I  think 
they  are  helpful  amendments.  I  think 
above  all  else  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  we  have  been  waiting  since 
1949, 1  believe,  for  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  home  rule.  We  now  have  a  bill  that 
we  can  send  to  the  Senate  to  which  the 
Senate  can  agree  or  which  can  be  sent 
to  conference,  if  necessary. 

Its  essential  elements  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity now  to  establish  home  rule  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  if  we  believe  in  it. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  blame  my 
friends  who  do  not  believe  in  any  kind 
of  home  rule  for  voting  for  the  Sisk 
amendment,  because  as  has  been  pointed 
out  over  and  over  again,  it  represents 
a  trip  to  the  graveyard. 
Now,  my  friends,  it  is  passing  strange 

that  almost  everyone 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield?  The 
gentleman  used  my  name. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Not  at  this  moment. 
It  is  passing  strange  that  almost  every- 
one who  is  going  to  vote  against  the  bill 
will  support  the  Sisk  amendment. 

Now  may  I  say  finally,  Mr.  Chairman. 
we  have  a  commitment  to  democratic 
government  in  this  country.  We  are 
spending  billions  of  dollars  around  the 
world  because  we  believe  in  that  com- 
mitment. We  believe  that  our  system 
is  the  best  and  most  representative  sys- 
tem. The  very  heart  and  soul  of  demo- 
cratic government  is  the  right  to  self- 
government.  If  we  deny  that  right  to 
those  people  who  live  in  the  Capital  of 
our  land,  how  can  we  insist  that  others 
throughout  this  Nation  and  throughout 
the  world  have  a  right  to  it? 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  very 
outset.  I  would  like  to  make  my  position 
crystal  clear.  For  13  years,  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  and  voted  for  all  civil 
rights  measures  and  I  cannot  agree  with 
those  who  say  that  opposition  to  home 
rule  reflects  opposition  to  civil  rights 
legislation. 

In  terms  of  abstract  democratic  prin- 
ciple, as  applied  to  any  other  city  in  the 
United  States,  no  reasonable  person 
would  deny  the  desirability,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  right,  of  the  people  living  in 
that  city  to  rule  and  govern  themselves. 
But,  to  me,  Washington  is  not  just  any 
other  city.  It  is  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— an  area  set  aside  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  serve  as  the  seat  of  Government 
for  the  whole  United  States. 

Washington  Is  not  just  another  city- 
it  is  the  Federal  City — a  beautiful  city 
created  as  a  home  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  Is  in  every  way  dominated 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  if  we 
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alter  or  change  this  relationship,  we  do 
so  at  our  peril. 

Washington  must  continue  to  be  gov- 
erned by  Congress.  The  basic  interest  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  future  of 
this  city  is  simply  too  great  to  cast  aside 
a  system  of  Government  that  has  proved 
to  be  so  satisfactory  In  meeting  the 
unique  needs  of  the  Capitol. 

The  city  cannot  be  removed  physically 
from  the  Federal  Government.  No  home 
rule  government  in  Washington  could 
operate  effectively  in  either  functional 
or  physical  isolation,  apart  from  the 
Federal   Government   and  independent 

of  it. 

Thus,  any  locally  elected  goverrunent 
providing  for  home  rule  would  mean  a 
wholly  artificial  separation  that  could 
bring  on  disastrous  consequences. 

Aside  from  the  constitutional  and 
purely  practical  governmental  relation- 
ship between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  there  are 
other  compelling  reasons  why  Washing- 
ton must  continue  to  be  a  Federal 
responsibility. 

For  example,  the  National  Capital,  by 
its  very  nature,  belongs  to  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Although  the 
residents  of  Washington  may  have  a 
more  immediate  concern  in  the  routine, 
day-to-day  administration  of  District 
affairs,  they  have  no  more  stake  in  the 
fundamental  purpose  for  the  District, 
which  is  to  serve  as  the  seat  of  National 
Government,  than  do  any  other  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

To  every  American  from  Maine  to 
Hawaii,  from  Florida  to  Alaska,  and  all 
points  in  between,  Washington  means 
the  White  House,  the  Capitol,  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, the  Lincoln  Memorial,  and  so 
forth.  Washington  is,  above  all  else,  the 
power,  the  majesty,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  Federal  Government.  It  means  these 
things  to  the  American  people,  and  for 
this  reason  it  must  and  should  continue 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress. 

We  have  shown  that  a  home  rule  gov- 
ernment for  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
vulnerable  from  a  legal  and  administra- 
tive point  of  view.  We  have  also 
demonstrated  that,  because  of  both  its 
substantive  and  symbolic  significance, 
Washington  belongs  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  should  remain  imder 
the  control  of  their  representatives. 

An  equally  convincing  case  can  be 
made  against  a  local  home  rule  govern- 
ment when  one  considers  the  existing 
and  potential  fiscal  problems  with  which 
such  a  government  would  have  to 
grapple. 

Every  major  city  these  days  is  very 
hard  pressed  for  funds.  In  Washington 
these  financial  probelms  are  compounded 
by  factors  that  do  not  exist  in  other 
cities. 

The  worst  of  these  problems,  unique 
to  Washington,  is  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  so  much  of  the  real  property  within 
the  District.  The  Federal  Government 
Itself  owns  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
city's  land  area — all  nontaxable,  of 
course.  The  holdings  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments in  land,  embassies,  chanceries, 
and  the  like  constitute  another  large 
category  that  is  untouchable  in  terms  of 
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taxes.  The  same  status  applies  to  ex- 
tensive real  estate  holdings  that  belong 
to  the  many  educational,  religious,  and 
charitable  organizations  with  headquar- 
ters here. 

All  in  all,  the  District  government  loses 
more  than  $50  million  a  year  because  so 
much  of  the  real  property  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  tax  collector.  This  is  a  fact 
of  life  with  which  any  local  government 
must  live  because  nothing  can  be  done 
about  it. 

Other  cities  could  perhaps  exp)and 
their  tax  base  by  armexing  parts  of  their 
suburbs.  Washington  cannot  do  this. 
Or  other  cities  might  seek  larger  reve- 
nues by  attempting  to  bilng  in  new  in- 
dustry. Washington  cannot  do  this 
either,  at  least  not  to  any  significant  de- 
gree. 

Clearly,  no  District  government  could 
ever  hope  to  operate  under  these  condi- 
tions solely  on  the  revenues  raised  in  the 
conventional  way,  that  is,  through  prop- 
erty taxes,  income  taxes,  sales  taxes,  li- 
censing, various  fees,  and  so  forth.  It 
woiild  be  grossly  unfair  to  local  residents 
and  would  indeed  place  an  intolerable 
bm-den  on  them. 

Recognizing  this,  the  Congress  has  al- 
ways authorized  an  annual  appropriation 
from  the  Treasury  to  assist  the  local  gov- 
ernment in  meeting  its  essential  obliga- 
tions. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today  pro- 
poses to  substitute  a  formula  for  the  wis- 
dom and  discretion  of  the  Congress.  An 
amendment  proposed  as  a  compromise 
would  restore  the  discretion  of  the  Con- 
gress to  some  extent,  by  retaining  the 
formula  but  making  it  a  ceiling  for  an- 
nual congressional  appropriation  rather 
than  an  automatic  payment  provision. 
This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  I 
suppose,  but  I  for  one  do  not  see  any 
reason  for  retaining  this  troublesome 
formula  as  any  kind  of  corollary  to  the 
appropriation  process.  I  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
money  that  Congress  can  give  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  I  do  not  like  it  any  more 
than  I  like  the  idea  of  the  appropriations 
process  being  replaced  by  a  formula 
which  substitutes  mathematics  for  con- 
gressional deliberation.  The  formula  is 
an  insult  to  the  Congress,  both  as  a  sub- 
stitute and  as  a  ceiling.  Not  only  Is  the 
formula  an  urmecessary  hindrance  to  the 
Congress,  but  it  sets  dangerous  prece- 
dents with  respect  to  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  tax  relationship. 

The  Federal  payment  to  the  District 
made  in  lieu  of  taxes  will  also  raise  an- 
other problem.  Local  governments  in  the 
capital  cities  of  States  may  also  press  for 
the  same  subsidies,  and  thus  undermine 
the  concept  of  tax  exemption  for  gov- 
ernmental entitles. 

Also,  the  Federal  payment  formula  will 
set  a  dangerous  precedent  with  respect 
to  States  and  localities  where  there  are 
large  Federal  property  holdings.  Some- 
times the  Federal  Government  turns  back 
a  portion  of  Federal  property  revenues  as 
pasonents  In  lieu  of  real  and  personal 
property  taxes.  But  I  can  think  of  no 
situation  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pajonent  Is  made  also  In  lieu  of 
hypothetical  business  income  and  related 
taxes  as  well,  and  these  factors  are  In- 


cluded in  the  Federal  payment  computa- 
tion formula. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  pasmient  pro- 
vision In  this  bill  is  unwise,  and  I  think 
that  it  will  have  some  dangerous  effects 
upon  our  State  and  local  tax  structures. 
The  only  way  that  a  fair  payment  can  be 
made  to  the  District — a  payment  which 
will  not  set  a  multitude  of  bad  prece- 
dents— is  If  that  payment  is  decided  by 
the  Congress  based  solely  on  an  assess- 
ment of  District  needs.  The  formula  Is 
not  only  Irrelevant  to  the  apropriation 
process — It  is  a  threat  to  the  Federal- 
State-local  tax  relationship. 

Local  self-government  is  a  cornerstone 
of  American  democracy.  It  is  difficvilt 
for  anyone  who  believes  this,  as  I  most 
certainly  do,  to  oppose  It  in  any  form  in 
any  place  in  the  United  States. 

But  I  must  take  a  stand  a^Inst  home 
rule  for  the  District. 

In  the  first  place,  the  undeniable  legal 
responsibilities  of  Congress  toward  the 
District  preclude*  any  true  home  rule 
government  here. 

Second.  The  Federal  interest,  which 
must  be  the  overriding  consideration,  is 
incompatible  with  home  rule. 

Third.  Washington,  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital, belongs  to  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
Tliose  of  us  elected  by  the  people  must 
continue  to  be  held  accountable  for  the 
government  of  this  city. 

Then  there  are  a  host  of  valid,  minor 
reasons  for  opposing  home  rule  legisla- 
tion of  the  sort  proposed  here  today. 
Let  me  go  into  a  few : 

First.  I  understand  that  the  District 
goverrunent  has  authority  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation  to  levy  a  special  tax 
without  limitation  of  rate  or  amount 
upon  all  taxable  real  and  tangible  per- 
sonal property  in  the  District  to  pay  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  District  bonds  and 
notes. 

Second.  I  understand  that  the  City 
Council  of  the  District  will  be  able  to 
issue  negotiable  notes  to  meet  supple- 
mental appropriations  up  to  5  percent  of 
the  total  budget,  which  strikes  me  a 
beckoning  finger  of  local  irresponsibility. 
Third.  Under  home  rule,  the  Congress 
is  excluded  from  control  or  supervision 
of  any  kind  over  the  District's  budget  or 
expenditures. 

Fourth.  The  bill  provides  no  assurance 
to  District  government  career  employees 
of  the  continuation  of  protection  under 
the  U.S.  civil  service  system. 

Fifth.  The  bill  permits  officials  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
be  members  of  the  District  Council,  with 
all  the  possibilities  of  cpnflicts  of  in- 
terest arising  therefrom. 

Sixth.  There  is  no  provision  for  non- 
partisan local  elections  which  is  the  only 
way  to  keep  local  elections  from  turning 
into  partisan  tools  for  extortion  from 
civil  servants  with  the  money  being  f  un- 
neled  into  the  coffers  of  the  party  in 
power  nationally.  Nonpartisan  elections 
also  seem  fitting  to  the  character  of  the 
seat  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Finally,  the  only  reliable  way  to  as- 
sure Washington  of  an  equitable  Federal 
payment,  which  it  must  have  to  siorvive, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  establish  dan- 
gerous precedents  relating  to  Federal 
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funds,  is  for  Congress  each  year  to  con- 
sider with  care  and  sympathy  the  needs 
of  the  District  and  appropriate  funds 
accordingly. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to  be 
realistic  and  vote  without  reference  to 
any  unfortunate  formula  against  this 
bill.  Nothing  before  us  today  makes 
home  rule  a  sale,  workable  concept. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  the  author  of  a  companion 
measure  to  the  home  rule  bill  before  us. 
and  as  one  who  believes  that  the  right 
of  self-govenmient  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  citizens  of  our  Nation's  Cap- 
ital, I  support  the  passage  of  H.R.  4644. 

The  risht  to  participate  in  self-govern- 
ment is  essential  in  a  democratic  society. 
This  body  has  just  this  year  reasserted 
th.^  fundamental  nature  of  citizen  par- 
ticipation in  government  by  the  passage 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  We 
cannot  continue  to  deny  this  right  of 
participation  in  .self-government  to  those 
wh3  live  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  constitutional  authority  granted 
the  Congress  over  the  Nation's  Capital 
has  been  repeatedly  cited  as  a  reason  to 
oppose  this  measure. 

Adequate  historic  precedent  exists  to 
support  home  rule.  The  Federal  city 
functioned  under  self-government  dur- 
ing periods  in  our  history  when  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  still  guided 
the  destiny  of  this  Nation  from  national 
elective  office. 

The  soecial  nature  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  the  seat  of  our  National 
Government  belonging  to  all  of  our  citi- 
zens, has  also  been  cited  as  a  reason  to 
oppose  home  rule. 

The  very  fact  that  it  is  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  holds  a  special  place  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  all  Americans  re- 
quires that  we  grant  to  its  citizens  the 
rights  which  the  people  in  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  so  zealously  guard  as  essen- 
tial to  that  way  of  life  of  which  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  become  the 
symbol. 

A  nation  founded  to  establish  justice 
cannot  offer  less  than  full  justice  to  the 
citizens  of  its  Capital  City. 

A  government  which  exists  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  cannot  continue  to 
deny  self-government  to  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  support  and  urge  the  passage  of  H.R. 
4644.  The  national  conscience  demands 
and  justice  requires  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  give  my  wholehearted  support  to 
the  action  to  restore  democratic  govern- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Let  us  face  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  not  suited  to  be 
the  city  council  for  this  great  commu- 
nity. Our  forefathers  justly  decried, 
"No  taxation  without  representation." 
But  we  have  taken  the  taxes  of  the  good 
people  of  Washington  and  given  them 
despotism  in  return.  Our  despotism  has 
sometimes  been  benevolent;  sometimes 
as  harsh  as  that  of  George  HI,  but  al- 
ways it  has  deprived  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington of  the  power  to  determine  what 
Is  best  for  themselves. 

It  is  outrageous  that  we  should  tell 
Washingtonians    that    they    need    an 


aquarium  when  they  think  they  need 
schools,  that  we  should  tell  them  to  take 
starving  mothers  off  their  welfare  roles 
when  they  possess  a  sense  of  charity, 
that  we  should  threaten  them  against 
enact- ng  fair  housing  codes  when  they 
oppose  racial  discrimination.  The  peo- 
ple of  Washington  are  conscious  of  their 
responsibilities  as  citizens  and  as  trustees 
of  the  Federal  City.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Nation's  Capital  is  safe  in  their 
hands  because  they  are  proud  to  be  part 
of  it,  just  as  it  is  part  of  each  of  them. 

I  ?m  thrilled  at  the  opportunity  to  put 
an  end  to  a  system  that  has  enabled 
outsiders  to  stamp  their  own  social 
philosophy  on  this  community,  when  the 
community  manifestly  and,  in  my  view, 
correctly,  has  not  wanted  it.  I  am 
proud  to  endorse  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  I  look  forward  to 
a  new  birth  of  freedom  for  all  of  the 
residents  of  Washington. 

Mr.  WHITFNER.  Mr.  Cliairman,  you 
have  heard  it  charged  today — as  it  has 
been  repeatedly  chaiged  in  the  past — 
that  Congress  ht^s  been  inept  in  its 
handling  of  the  District's  affairs  and 
derelict  in  its  duties  and  responsibilities 
to  the  District. 

To  the  contrary,  the  House  District 
Committee  and  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  handling  District  of 
Columbia  appropriations,  have  been 
more  than  generous  in  their  time  and  de- 
votion to  the  District,  as  evidenced  by 
and  reflected  in  the  legislative  results 
achieved. 

They  have  presented  in  the  Record 
heretofore,  as  well  as  in  the  printed  hear- 
ings on  the  home  rule  bills  this  year,  a 
summary  of  the  salient  facts,  citing  spe- 
ci.'ic  examples,  showing  that  Congress 
has  well  discharged  its  responsibilities 
to  the  District. 

I  refer  to  these  exhibits  again  so  that 
Members  may  be  reminded  of  the  actual 
facts: 

First.  The  total  Federal  pasnnent  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  1965  wss 
$112,162,000— $40  million  Federal  pay- 
ment and  $72,162,000  representing  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  District  that  are  essentially 
local  in  nature  and  not  of  the  type  made 
by  the  Federal  Government  elsewhere 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Second.  Typical  expenditures  pro- 
vided and  approved  by  the  Congress  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  comparison 
with  similar  expenditures  made  in  17 
major  cities — Milwaukee,  Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, Buffalo,  San  Francisco,  Houston, 
St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  New  Orleans, 
Dallas,  San  Antonio,  San  Diego,  Seattle — 
of  comparable  size,  between  500,000  and 
1  million,  fiscal  year  1963 : 

First.  The  District  ranks  No.  1  per 
capita  general  expenditures — for  all 
functions  excluding  capital  outlay. 

Second.  It  ranks  No.  1  in  per  capita 
expenditure  for  police. 

Third.  It  ranks  No.  1  in  per  capita  ex- 
penditures for  health  and  hospitals. 
This  computation  does  not  even  include 
$42  million  spent  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  hospital  construction  in  the 
District,  and  this  has  no  parallel  in  any 
State  and  arises  solely  because  of  the 


status  of  the  District  as  the  Federal 
City. 

Fourth.  It  ranks  No.  2  in  expenditures 
per  pupil  in  average  daily  membership 
for  operating  costs  of  public  education. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  include  capital 
outlay  for  school  construction.  In  that 
connection,  I  might  say  we  have  spent 
$75  million  for  1,382  new  school  class- 
rooms in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
past  10  years.  As  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  learn,  this  expenditure  is  greater 
than  that  spent  for  this  purpose  in  any 
of  the  other  17  cities  of  comparable  size 
during  this  period — all  of  which  belies 
the  frequent  allegation  that  the  Con- 
gress is  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  public 
education  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  has  always  seemed  odd  to  me  that 
when  important  visitors  come  to  Wash- 
ington and  are  shown  the  District's 
schools — or  when  certain  Members  of 
Congress  inspect  the  same — the  tour 
always  is  directed  to  the  few  of  the  older 
school  buildings — as  if  to  impress  the 
visitors  or  the  ?Tembers  that  these  typify 
the  District  schools,  which  of  course  is 
f.Tr  from  the  truth.  It  is  like  a  fellow 
\^•e{.ring  his  oldest  and  most  dilapidated 
suit  in  order  to  arouse  sympathy  over 
his  apparent  poverty,  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  has  20  new  suits  hanging  in 
his  closet.  Were  I  a  citizen  of  the  Dis- 
trict. I  would  take  as  much  pride  in  my 
new  schools,  and  in  the  fine  school  sys- 
tem here,  and  in  all  that  has  been  spent 
here,  as  do  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  approved  the  appropriations  there- 
for. 

T.he  teachers  and  school  officers  in  the 
District  have  beei.  granted  by  the  Con- 
gress .salary  increases  of  53.1  percent 
since  1954,  thus  putting  them  at  the  top 
or  very  close  to  the  top  in  all  categories 
as  compared  with  those  in  the  surround- 
ing metropol'tan  area. 

Fifth.  The  District  ranks  No.  3  in  per 
capita  expenditures  for  fire  protection. 

Sixth.  It  ranks  No.  4  in  per  capita  ex- 
penditures in  public  welfare. 

Seventh.  It  ranks  No.  1  by  a  very  wide 
margin  in  expenditures  for  personal 
services. 

The  Congress  has  approved  and  pro- 
vided for  a  vast  increase  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  personnel  in 
the  past  10  years.  District  of  Columbia 
government  employees  totaled  19,818  in 
1954.  Today  they  total  29,242,  an  in- 
crease of  37.5  percent  in  the  number  of 
authorized  positions,  and  an  increase  of 
132.5  percent  in  the  total  gross  payroll— 
from  $82  million  in  1954  to  an  estimated 
$192  million  in  1965. 

Actually,  classified  personnel  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  been  given  by 
Congress  an  increase  of  38.8  percent  in 
salaries  since  1954.  The  police  and  fire- 
men have  enjoyed  an  increase  of  49.3 
percent  in  the  same  period. 

As  we  consider  the  present  legislation, 
I  feel  that  we  should  have  an  under- 
standing of  the  true  facts.  Such  glaring 
inaccuracies  have  been  spread  around 
that  many  of  our  colleagues  and  the 
press  have  been  grossly  misled. 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
unqualified  support  of  H.R.  11218,  the 
bill  to  restore  home  rule  to  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.     I  emphasize 
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the  word  "restore,"  since  those  who  ar- 
gue that  home  rule  is  radical  or  in  con- 
travention of  the  Constitution  should 
bear  in  mind  that  Washington  had  home 
nile  between  1802  and  1871. 

As  a  preface  to  my  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  my  support  for 
home  rule  in  no  way  reflects  upon  the 
integrity,  diligence,  or  dedication  of  the 
sreat  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be  a 
member. 

My  support  does,  however,  reflect  dis- 
approval of  a  system  under  which 
800,000  American  citizens  are  forced  to 
turn  to  congressional  committees  for 
legislative  action  dealing  with  purely 
local  matters.  It  reflects  upon  a  system 
under  which  the  citizens  of  the  District 
are  governed  by  men  like  myself,  whose 
loyalties  are,  at  best,  divided  between 
Washington  and  their  own  home  dis- 
tricts. It  reflects  upon  a  system  where  a 
dissatisfied  citizenry  has  no  recourse  to 
the  ballot  box.  to  turn  from  office  Repre- 
sentatives who  are  not  serving  the  best 
interests  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
reflects,  in  short,  upon  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  is  unrepresentative,  and 
indeed  undemocratic. 

After  reading  the  hearings  and  articles 
inserted  in  the  Record,  I  have  tried  to 
assess  the  arguments  of  the  opponents 
of  home  rule ;  but  after  cutting  through 
the  rhetoric  I  can  only  assume  that  the 
opponents  believe  that  somehow  the  citi- 
zens of  Washington  are  less  capable  of 
governing  themselves  than  the  rest  of 
the  Nation. 

The  opponents  proclaim  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  the  best  form  of 
government  in  the  Nation.  I  think  that 
the  children  who  attend  Shaw  Junior 
High  School  might  question  this.  I  think 
that  destitute  mothers  who  apply  for 
welfare  for  dependent  children  might 
question  this.  I  think  that  local  officials 
who  must  annually  appear  before  con- 
gressional committees  with  hat  In  hand, 
for  operating  funds  might  question  this. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  no  com- 
munity which  is  governed  by  what  is 
essentially  an  absentee  government,  is 
governed  well. 

Many  groups  such  as  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  tell  us  that 
Washington  is  a  Federal  city  and  there- 
fore somehow  the  local  problems  of  its 
residents  are  secondary  to  the  Federal 
interest.  I  do  not  deny  that  in  purely 
Federal  matters,  the  Federal  interest 
must  prevail.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  President  retains  veto  power  over 
acts  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  It  is 
likewise  for  this  reason  that  the  com- 
promise bill  which  we  are  considering 
requires  congressional  appropriation  of 
the  Federal  payment. 

This  does  not,  however,  mean  that  the 
residents  of  the  District  are  Federal 
pawns.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
my  constituents  in  New  Hampshire  have 
demonstrated  little  interest  in  whether 
a  local  department  store  is  authorized  to 
use  adjoining  public  space,  or  whether 
common  law  marriages  can  be  contracted 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  These  are 
local  matters  which  are  primarily  of 
concern  to  the  local  residents,  and  which 
must  be  regulated  at  the  local  level. 
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The  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia have  waited  long  enough.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  further  delay.  Home  rule 
now. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  unfor- 
tunately this  whole  matter  has  degen- 
erated into  a  civil  rights  question  instead 
of  one  of  home  rule.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  agitation  by  Martin  King  and  his 
cohorts,  together  with  the  President's 
ill-conceived  remarks  about  the  possi- 
bility of  a  riot  taking  place  in  Washing- 
ton, we  would  not  be  debating  this  issue 
today.  Frankly,  that  statement  of  the 
President  was  the  greatest  flame-fanning 
act  since  Nero  fiddled  while  Rome 
burned.  Regardless  of  the  merits  of  any 
issue  it  seems  to  take  on  an  air  of  validity 
and  urgency  when  advocated  in  the  name 
of  civil  rights  as  has  been  done  on  the 
question  of  home  rule.  Frankly,  neither 
the  administration  nor  the  Congress  can 
say  "No"  to  the  demands  of  the  racial 
agitators. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  today  is  not 
one  of  home  rule  or  better  government 
for  Washington,  but  it  Is  simply  a  move 
for  more  votes.  While  it  does  not  sur- 
prise me  that  the  proponents  of  this 
measure  are  unmindful  of  the  Constitu- 
tion I  still  believe  that  all  of  us  have 
sworn  to  uphold  it  and  I,  for  one,  .am  un- 
willing to  back  down  on  that  obligation, 
regardless  of  any  pressures  exerted 
against  me. 

The  power  to  exercise  exclusive  legis- 
lative control  over  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  expressly  given  to  the  Congress  by 
section  8  of  the  Constitution.  The  writ- 
ers of  the  Constitution  certainly  knew 
that  people  would  come  to  live  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  so  why  then  was  it 
determined  by  them  that  those  living 
within  the  District  should  not  be  granted 
complete  jurisdiction  over  their  affairs 
with  the  right  to  make  laws  for  Wash- 
ington? It  should  be  obvious  to  any 
thinking  person  that  the  United  States 
needs  to  have  day-to-day  management 
of  the  District  within  which  the  princi- 
pal members  of  its  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  branches  must  function. 

It  is  ridiculous  that  anyone  should 
equate  the  District  of  Colvmibia  with 
other  American  cities  and  to  use  that 
as  a  basis  for  advocating  home  rule.  The 
difference  between  the  national  seat  of 
government  and  an  ordinary  city  is 
manifestly  clear.  The  ordinary  city  is 
managed  for  the  benefit  of  local  resi- 
dents rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  and  nationally  moti- 
vated government  rather  than  locally 
motivated  government  in  the  District  is 
absolutely  necessary.  It  would  be  a  grave 
weakness  in  our  system  if  the  United 
States  could  not  validly  set  aside  an  area 
as  its  seat  of  Government,  as  indeed  was 
the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, to  be  managed  by  the  National 
Government  in  its  interest. 

It  makes  no  more  sense,  Mr.  Chairman 
for  us  to  turn  the  government  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  over  to  the  local  resi- 
dents than  for  a  local  county  government 
to  attempt  to  control  and  operate  a  Fed- 
eral military  base  or  other  installations 
within  its  boundaries. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  residents  of  Washington, 


D.C.,  directly  or  Indirectly  live  from  na- 
tional revenues.  They  are  either  Federal 
employees  or  employees  of  businesses  de- 
veloped primarily  for  the  housing,  cloth- 
ing, feeding,  equipping,  and  otherwise 
providing  the  necessary  services  for  those 
residing  within  as  well  as  those  visiting 
the  Nation's  Capital.  They  have  not 
made  the  District;  the  District  has  made 
them.  Additionally,  we  must  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  almost  70  percent  of  the 
choicest  property  belongs  to  the  Federal 
Government,  foreign  embassies,  chan- 
ceries, national  monuments  and  centers, 
churches,  cathedrals,  and  people  who 
have  to  pay  taxes  In  their  own  home 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  sui  generis,  and  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  any  other  political  entity.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  National  Government 
and  as  our  Nation's  Capital  belongs  to  the 
50  States  and  not  to  the  people  of  the 
District  alone.  Washington  is  not  a  Lon- 
don, a  Paris  or  any  American  city  where 
industry  and  business  dominate  govern- 
ment. This  city  is  almost  entirely  gov- 
ernment. It  produces  nothing  in  gross 
national  products  like  Akron's  rubber, 
Detroit's  automobiles,  Pittsburgh's  steel, 
or  the  southern  textiles.  Its  greatest  in- 
dustry is  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  which  contributes  a  great  portion 
of  the  cost  of  operating  the  District 
government. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  some  of  the 
residents  are  well  qualified  for  selection 
by  their  votes  of  the  executives  to  govern 
them,  and  the  representatives  to  make 
local  laws,  it  is,  also  inescapably  true  that 
there  exists  an  especially  large  percent- 
age of  citizens  who  have  had  little  prep- 
aration for  wise  participation  in  local 
government.  The  peculiarly  transient 
and  fluctuating  population  of  Washing- 
ton is  also  to  be  considered  in  deciding 
whether  the  United  States  can  safely 
entrust  the  management  of  its  seat  of 
government  to  the  local  population. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  appears  to  be 
little,  if  anything,  that  I  or  any  other 
Member  of  this  body  can  say  to  change 
the  opinion  or  vote  of  anyone  on  this 
highly  emotional  issue.  Yet  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  anew  their  con- 
stitutional obligation  and  responsibility. 
I  urge  them  not  to  be  stampeded  by  any 
pressure  from  the  Executive  or  any  civil 
rights  group  before  deciding  the  simple 
question  on  its  merits  as  to  whether  or 
not  Government  employees  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  should  control  our 
Nation's  Capital  or  whether  this  should 
be  left  to  the  taxpayers  of  America  who 
foot  the  bill.  This  is  simply  a  matter  of 
placing  the  national  interest  above  local 
interests. 

In  closing,  we  might  well  remember  a 
statement  which  was  carried  in  an  edi- 
torial in  one  of  our  large  newspapers 
which  reads,  as  follows: 

Home  rule  would  mean  a  city  hall  with  life 
tenure  for  marble  polishers  and  their  help- 
ers, nlghtcleaners,  sanitary  engineers,  catch 
basin  bricklayers.  It  would  mean  aldermen 
visiting  San  Francisco  to  Inspect  that  city's 
underground  garages,  timing  their  junkets  to 
be  In  Louisville  on  Derby  Day.  It  would 
mean  a  civil  service  system  giving  pole  posi- 
tions to  inlaws  and  municipal  Judges  enjoy- 
ing sabbatical  leaves  every  5  years.    It  would 
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mean  bu3rlng  tickets  for  ward  committee- 
men's fish  frys,  all  of  the  above  and  more 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Home  rule  would  raise  a  barrier  that 
would  shake  the  District  from  center  to  clr- 
cimiference  for  Federal  employees  who  would 
not  accept  the  city  hall  group. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  any  reasonable  bill  to  clear  the 
Halls  of  Congress  of  the  domestic  in- 
ternal affairs  of  800,000  people,  official 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Perhaps  at  one  time,  175  years  ago, 
when  we  comprised  a  loose  federated  sys- 
tem, with  a  few  million  population,  and 
the  individual  colonial  rights  a  thing  at 
issue,  it  was  required  that  pursuant  to 
the  Constitution,  the  Congress  maintain 
a  tight  control  on  a  sparse  area  carved 
out  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  house 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Over  the  years, 
the  District  has  grown  away  from  its 
parent  States,  as  was  the  original  intent. 
After  the  War  Between  the  States  when 
a  mass  exodus  of  Negroes  from  the  South 
terminated  in  the  District,  perhaps  again 
it  was  ijecessary  to  maintain  tight  Ped- 
eralcontrol. 

SUth  is  not  the  case  today,  however. 
The  District  today  needs  no  protection 
from  the  States  and  likewise  with  the 
power  of  Congress  the  Congress  needs 
little  protection  from  the  District.  What 
then  is  the  reason  for  Federal  control  of 
the  District?  Perhaps  to  safeguard  the 
safety  and  tax-exempt  status  of  public 
buildings  and  to  maintain  inviolate  the 
welfare  of  Representatives  residing  in 
the  District.  These  interests  can  easily 
be  protected  by  retaining  in  Congress  a 
residual  authority  which,  in  fact,  the 
Constitution  requires  that  the  Congress 
retain. 

The  real  problem  is  simply  time.  We 
have  to  face  it.  The  United  States  is  big 
government  that  raises  and  spends  $100 
billion  annually  all  over  the  world  and 
in  50  States.  We  cannot  afford  to  spend 
2  legislative  days  out  of  20 — 10  percent  of 
our  time,  on  the  Nation's  Capital.  The 
Capital  is  worth  it  but  there  are  better 
ways  to  safeguard  U.S.  Interests  here. 

We  have  been  in  session  now  for  9 
months  during  1965 ;  we  were  in  session 
well  into  10  months  last  year  and  the 
entire  year  in  1963.  To  create  a  modern 
legislative  system  we  have  to  delegate 
some  functions. 

The  Congress  today  is  just  not  inter- 
ested in  the  bulk  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia legislation,  just  as  we  are  not 
concerned  with  ordinances  in  Alexan- 
dria, Arlington,  and  Montgomery  County. 

In  the  first  5  months  of  this  session, 
In  the  House  there  were  introduced  9,983 
bills  and  resolutions  plus  2.285  similar 
Senate  measures.  A  casual  listing  of 
bills  introduced  during  the  months  of 
April  and  May  alone  shows  both  the  com- 
plexity and  non-Federal  nature  of  the 
bulk  of  the  District  of  Columbia  legis- 
lation.   I  include  the  list  at  this  point: 

S.  1713:  To  strengthen  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbla.  Senator  Breu:,  Democrat,  of  Ne- 
vada (by  request),  April  6,  1966. 

S.  1714:  To  amend  the  Fire  and  Casualty 
Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  provide 
for  the  financial  protection  of  certain  per- 
sons suffering  Injiiry  as  a  result  of  the  opera- 
tion of  a  motor  vehicle  by  uninsured  motor- 


ists.    Senator  Bible,  Democrat,  of  Nevada, 
April  6,  1965. 

S.  1715:  To  extend  the  penalty  for  assault 
on  a  police  officer  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  assaults  on  employees  of  penal  and  cor- 
rectional Institutions  and  places  of  confine- 
ment of  Juveniles  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Senator  Bible,  Democrat,  of  Ne- 
vada, April  6,  1965. 

S.  1716:  To  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Traffic  Act  of  1925,  as  amended.  Senator 
Bible,  Democrat,  of  Nevada,  April  6,  1965. 

S.  1717:  To  provide  for  the  registration  of 
names  assumed  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or 
business  in  the  District  of  Coliunbla.  Sena- 
tor Bible,  Democrat,  of  Nevada,  April  6,  1965. 

S.  1718:  To  provide  for  the  compensation 
of  overtime  work  performed  by  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
and  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Police  force,  and  the 
White  House  Police  force.  Senator  Bible, 
Democrat,  of  Nevada,  April  6,  1965. 

S.  1719:  To  authorize  compensation  for 
overtime  work  performed  by  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
and  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Police  force,  and 
the  White  House  Police  force.  Senator  Bible, 
Democrat,  of  Nevada,  April  6,  1965. 

S.  1817:  To  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia public  assistance  law  to  clarify  the  cate- 
gories of  federally  aided  assistance  recipi- 
ents. Senator  Ribicoff,  Democrat,  of  Con- 
necticut, April  26,  1965. 

S.  1852:  To  Increase  the  annuities  of  cer- 
tain schoolteachers  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia who  retired  prior  to  October  1,  1956. 
Senator  Dominick,  Republican,  of  Colorado, 
AprU  29,  1965. 

S.  1853:  To  provide  for  regulation  of  the 
professional  practice  of  certified  public  ac- 
countants in  the  District  of  Columbia,  In- 
cluding the  examination,  licensure,  regis- 
tration of  certified  public  accountants. 
Senator  Dominick,  Republican,  of  Colorado, 
AprU  29.  1965. 

S.  1872:  To  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  for  thie  retirement  of  public  school- 
teachers In  the  District  of  Columbia," 
approved  August  7,  1946.  Senator  Morse, 
Democrat,  of  Oregon,  May  3,  1965. 

S.  1929:  To  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947, 
as  heretofore  amended,  provide  that  taxable 
income  for  District  income  tax  purposes  and 
not  inccme  for  District  franchise  tax  pur- 
poses shall  conform  as  closely  as  possible  to 
taxable  income  for  Federal  Income  tax  pur- 
poses under  the  present  and  fviture  Income 
tax  laws  of  the  United  States,  except  as  oth- 
erwise specifically  provided  herein..  Senator 
Bible,  Democrat,  of  Nevada  (by  request). 
May  10,  1965. 

S.  1930:  To  authorize  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Colximbla  to  utilize  volun- 
teers for  active  police  duty.  Senator  Bible, 
Democrat,  of  Nevada,  May  10,  1965. 

S.  1931:  To  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act.  Senator 
Bible,  Democrat,  of  Nevada,  May  10,  1965. 

S.  1932:  To  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  for  the  annual  Inspection  of  all 
motor  vehicles  In  the  District  of  Columbia," 
approved  February  18,  1938,  as  amended. 
Senator  Bible,  Democrat,  of  Nevada,  May  10, 
1965. 

S.  1933:  To  amend  the  act  of  July  11,  1947, 
to  Include  members  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Fire  Department,  In  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  band.  Senator  Bible, 
Democrat,  of  Nevada,  May  10,  1965. 

S.  1958:  To  amend  the  Fire  and  Casualty 
Act  of  the  District  of  Colvunbla  (District  of 
Columbia  Code  35-1301  to  3&-1350)  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  chapter.  No.  ni, 
containing  sections  Nos.  I  through  II,  de- 
fining insurance  premlvun  finance  com- 
pwinles;  provide  for  the  licensing  and 
regulation  of  such  companies  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Insiirance.  the  eetabllshment 


of  charges  which  may  be  made  by  sucli 
companies;  and  provide  a  penalty  for  viola- 
tions thereof.  Senator  Tydings.  Democrat 
of  Maryland  (by  request).  May  12,  1965. 

H.R.  7044:  To  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Redevelopment  Act  of  1945.  Mr.  Machen, 
Democrat,  of  Maryland,  April  1,  1965. 

H.R.  7066 :  To  provide  revenue  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Mr.  McMillan,  Democrat 
of  South  Carolina  (by  request),  April  l' 
1965. 

H.R.  7067:  To  prescribe  administrative 
procedures  for  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment. Mr.  McMillan,  Democrat,  of  South 
Carolina,  April  1,  1965. 

H.R.  7153:  To  eliminate  certain  restrictions 
on  the  assignment  of  Government  field  per- 
sonnel to  duty  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  Beckworth,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  April 
6,  1965.  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  7173 :  To  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Business  Corporation  Act  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act.  Mr, 
McMillan,  Democrat,  of  South  Carolina  (by 
request) ,  April  6, 1965. 

H.R.  7174:  To  amend  the  Fire  and  Casualty 
Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  supple- 
ment the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility 
Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  order  to 
provide  for  the  indemnification  of  persons 
sustaining  Injuries  or  damages  as  a  result  of 
the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  by  financially 
Irresponsible  persons.  Mr.  McMillan,  Dem- 
ocrat,  of  South  Carolina,  April  6,  1965. 

H.R.  7395:  To  establish  a  Board  of  Higher 
Education  to  plan,  establish,  organize,  and 
operate  a  public  community  college  and  a 
public  college  of  arts  and  sciences  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Mxtlter,  Democrat, 
of  New  York,  April  13,  1965. 

H.R.  7488:  To  authorize  the  use  of  certain 
real  property  In  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
chancery  purposes.  Mr.  SMriH,  Democrat,  of 
Virginia,  April  14,  1965. 

H.R.  7558:  To  amend  the  act  for  the  re- 
tirement of  public  school  teachers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Broyhill,  Repub- 
lican, of  Virginia,  April  22,  1965. 

H.R.  7559:  Similar  to  H.R.  7558.  Mr. 
Broyhill,  Republican,  of  Virginia,  April  22, 
1965. 

H.R.  7624:  To  provide  for  regulation  of  the 
professional  practice  of  certified  public  ac- 
countants in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in- 
cluding the  examination,  licensure,  registra- 
tion of  certified  public  accountants.  Mr. 
Fraser,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  April  27, 
1965. 

H.R.  7724 :  To  amend  section  4  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Act 
of  1947.  Mr.  McMillan,  Democrat,  of  South 
Carolina  (by  request),  April  28,  1965. 

H.R.  7742:  To  amend  section  3  of  the  act 
for  the  retirement  of  public  school  teachers 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Broyhiu, 
Republican,   of  Virginia,  AprU  29.   1965. 

H.R.  7869:  To  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act.  Mr. 
MuLTER,  Democrat,  of  New  York  (by  request), 
May  4,  1965. 

H.R.  7870:  Similar  to  H.R.  7869.  Mr. 
MiTLTER,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  May  4, 
1965. 

H.R.  7871:  To  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  prohibiting  certain  sales  below 
cost.  Mr.  MtTLTER,  Democrat,  of  New  York, 
May  4,  1965. 

H.R.  7872:  Similar  to  H.R.  7871.  Mr. 
MuxTER,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  May  4,  1966. 

H.R.  7928:  Similar  to  HJl.  7153.  Mr. 
Johnson,  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania,  May 
5,  1965. 

H.R.  8058:  Similar  to  H.R.  7724.  Mr. 
Nelsen,  Republican,  of  Minnesota,  May  11. 
1965. 

H.R.  8090:  To  provide  an  elected  mayor, 
city  council,  and  nonvoting  Delegate  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  District  of 
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Columbia.  Mr.  Bell,  Republican,  of  Call- 
'omia,  May  12,  1965. 

HR.  8115:  To  transfer  certain  functions 
from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  general  sessions  and  to  certain  other 
agencies  of  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Whitener,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  North  Carolina  (by  request).  May 
12.  1965. 

H.R.  8126:  To  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia minimum  wage  law  to  provide  broader 
coverage,  Improved  standards  of  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  compensation  protection, 
and  Improved  means  of  enforcement.  Mr. 
MuLTER,  Democrat,   of   New   York,   May   12, 

1965. 

H.R.  8205:  To  amend  the  act  of  July  11, 
1947,  to  include  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fire  Department,  In  the  Metropll- 
tan  Police  Department  Band.  Mr.  Sickles, 
Democrat,  of  Maryland,  May  17,  1965. 

H.R.  8251:  Similar  to  H.R.  7066.  Mr. 
O'KoNSKi,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin,  May  18, 
1965. 

H.R.  8337:  To  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Practical  Nurses*  Licensing  Act.  Mr. 
Beoyhill,  Republican,  of  Virginia,  May  20, 
1965. 

H.R.  8466:  To  amend  the  Fire  and  Casualty 
.^ct  to  provide  for  the  licensing  and  regula- 
tion of  insurance  premium  finance  com- 
panies in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr. 
Broyhill,  Republican,  of  Virginia,  May  26, 
1965. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  one  issue 
raised  by  the  referenced  list  of  legislation 
that  requires  the  Congress'  specific  at- 
tention. All  these  matters  can  be  better 
delegated  to  a  local  council  or  mayor. 

The  issue  raised  in  debate  of  whether 
District  citizens  are  the  kind  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  have  prepared  them- 
selves politically  and  otherwise  to  rule 
themselves  is  here  not  pertinent. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  support  the  Sisk  amendment, 
which  would  provide  not  only  for  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia  but  for 
self-deteimination  as  well.  Some  who 
oppose  it  are  saying  that  a  vote  for  the 
Sisk  amendment  is  a  vote  against  home 
rule  but  this  is  absolutely  wrong.  I  am 
for  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  sponsored  a  bill,  H.R.  5802,  to 
provide  for  self-government  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital.  But  I  also  think  it  wise 
and  fair  and  in  accordance  with  demo- 
cratic principles  to  give  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  themselves  a  direct 
voice  in  framing  the  kind  of  government 
they  want.  This  would  be  accomplished 
by  the  Sisk  amendment.  Under  this 
amendment,  within  100  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment,  a  special  election 
would  be  held  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  which  the  voters  would  decide  whether 
they  want  home  rule  in  the  first  place 
which  I  assume  and  hope  they  do.  Sec- 
ondly, they  would  elect  a  Charter  Board 
of  15  persons,  citizens  of  the  District. 
This  Board,  provided  the  first  question 
were  answered  in  the  afllnnative,  would 
draft  a  home  rule  charter  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  would  hold  public 
hearings.  It  would  be  given  $300,000 
with  which  to  hire  expert  legal  advisers. 
They  would  have  to  complete  their  work 
In  210  days  and,  within  45  days  after 
that,  submit  the  results  to  the  voters  In 
a  special  referendum.  If  they  accept  the 
charter,  it  would  come  to  Congress, 
either  House  of  which  would  have  90 
days  to  approve  or  disapprove  it.   Should 
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the  Congress  do  nothing,  the  charter  au- 
tomatically would  become  law. 

This  procedure  makes  sense  to  me.  It 
is  the  same  procedure  that  is  followed  by 
every  village,  town,  and  city  in  the  coun- 
try which  seeks  a  charter  or  a  change  in 
its  existing  charter.  The  people  them- 
selves decide.  Now,  Washington  is 
unique  in  that  it  is  the  property  of  all  the 
citizens  of  the  country.  The  Sisk  amend- 
ment protects  the  national  interest  in 
our  Capital  by  retaining  in  Congress  a 
final  judgment. 

The  amendment  is  an  amendment  for 
self-determination,  a  concept  for  which 
we  fought  a  revolution,  which  we  have 
defended  in  battle  numerous  times  and 
which  we  advocate  for  all  peoples.  The 
Sisk  amendment  will  make  self-deter- 
mination possible  for  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Washington.  I  hope  it  is  adopted 
and  that  the  people  will  draw  a  good 
charter  so  that  popular  and  effective 
home  rule  will  become  a  reality  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  come  from  attendance  at 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  which  I  am  one  of  the  five  dele- 
gates from  the  United  States  appointed 
by  President  Johnson,  to  cast  my  vote 
for  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. In  1949,  when  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress, I  declared  myself  for  home  rule, 
and  I  have  signed  every  discharge  peti- 
tion in  the  years  that  have  followed.  I 
trust  my  colleagues  will  understand  why 
I  feel  so  strongly  that  I  would  not  wish 
to  be  absent  when  at  long  last  the  op- 
portunity has  come  to  vote  to  lift  the 
colonial  status  that  for  too  long  has  been 
the  unhappy  lot  of  the  fair  city  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Today  I  was  to  have  been  with  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  at  a  meeting  with  the 
foreign  ministers  of  eight  African  coun- 
tries that  recently  have  become  sovereign 
and  independent  nations.  I  would  have 
been  uncomfortable  in  their  presence 
with  the  thought  that  I  had  passed  up 
the  opportunity  to  cast  my  vote  in  a  crit- 
ical rollcall  for  political  freedom  for  the 
d&pital  City  of  my  country.  So  much 
had  they  given  to  break  the  colonial 
chains,  and  so  little  was  I  asked  to  give. 
I  have  listened  to  the  long  debate  on 
the  pending  bill,  and  I  have  found  it  in- 
teresting and  in  the  best  traditions  of 
this  historic  Chamber.  What  impressed 
me  most  perhaps  was  the  very  evident 
sincerity  of  the  debaters.  Those  who 
were  opposed  to  home  rule  seemed  as 
deeply  confirmed  in  their  convictions  as 
those  who  visioned  in  the  issue  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  crusade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  has  been  that 
way  since  first  man  started  to  reach  out 
for  some  form  of  government  in  which 
recognition  would  be  given  to  the  dig- 
nity of  man.  Perhaps  there  always  has 
been  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  how  far  the  right  of  suffrage  should  be 
extended. 

Hamilton  and  those  who  subscribed  to 
his  political  philosophy  thought  that  the 
right  should  be  restricted  to  those  who 
had  the  benefits  of  education  and  the 
responsibility  of  property  ownership. 
Even  within  the  spans  of  my  own  life- 
time the  majority  of  men  of  good  will 


and  sound  reason  believe  that  woman's 
place  was  in  the  home  and  not  at  the 
polling  places,  and  I  was  past  30  years 
of  age  when  women's  equal  suffrage  be- 
came an  accomplished  fact. 

I  have  had  a  long  life.  At  83  I  am 
the  oldest  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  There  have  been  many  changes 
since  1882,  the  year  of  my  birth,  in  ma- 
terial things  and  our  political  thinking 
has  taken  on  an  enlargement  in  scope 
and  a  deepening  in  maturity  that  could 
be  expected  to  accompany  our  advance- 
ment in  possession  and  in  power. 

May  I  size  it  up  briefly,  and  I  think 
accurately,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  saying  that 
the  development  to  which  the  world  has 
come  is  to  the  age  of  the  dignity  of 
man.  In  every  nation  is  the  longing  to 
be  free,  to  enjoy  a  full  measure  of  inde- 
pendence and  to  map  its  own  course. 
In  every  individual  is  the  longing  to  be 
free,  to  stand  on  his  own  feet,  neither 
slave  nor  master  of  any  other  man,  in 
equality  and  in  dignity  combining  with 
other  men  in  mapping  the  problems  and 
the  courses  of  the  governments  of  his 
community,  his  State,  his  Nation. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  left  my  as- 
signment at  the  United  Nations  to  return 
to  cast  my  vote  for  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Sisk],  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  "noes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Sisk  and 

Mr.  MULTER. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  198, 
noes  139. 

So  the  Sisk  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  tMr.  Multer]  as  amend- 
ed by  the  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Sisk]. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Sisk  and  Mr. 
Multer. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  Chair  indicate  to  the  Mem- 
bers what  this  vote  is  on  at  this  point? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  as  amend- 
ed by  the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Sisk]. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  It 
not  a  fact  that  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion Is  that  If  the  Multer  amendment,  as 
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amended  by  the  Sisk  amendment,  is  re- 
jected, we  will  then  have  before  us  the 
bill.  H.R.  4644.  as  reported  by  the  dis- 
charge petition? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  New  York  in  the 
event  what  he  has  described  happens, 
then  title  I  of  the  bill  H.R.  4644,  will  be 
before  the  Committee  for  further  action, 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  mo- 
tion now  before  the  House  prevails,  then 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  we  will  have 
the  Sisk  amendment  or  the  Sisk  substi- 
tute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct,  the 
Chair  will  state. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
event  that  the  matter  now  before  the 
Committee  carries  and  the  Multer 
amendment,  as  amended  by  the  Sisk  sub- 
stitute, is  adopted,  would  it  be  in  order 
to  offer  amendments  to  that  substitute? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  would  not  be  in 
order. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  198, 
noes  140. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resiuned  the  chair. 
Mr.  Keogh,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  4644,  to  provide  an  elected  mayor, 
city  council,  and  nonvoting  Delegate  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
District  of  Colimibia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  515, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  am  about  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Multer  amend- 
ment, as  amended  by  the  Sisk  amend- 
ment. If  that  amendment  is  rejected 
on  the  roUcall  vote,  which  I  will  ask  for, 
will  the  pending  business  before  the 
House  then  be  H.R.  4644? 

The  SPEAKER.    As  introduced. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
amendment  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  the  Multer 
amendment  as  amended  is  defeated,  we 
then  go  back  to  H.R.  4644.  Is  there 
an  opportunity  after  that  to  amend  or  to 
further  consider? 


The  SPEAKER.  The  response  to  that 
would  be  in  the  negative,  because  the 
previous  question  has  been  ordered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, just  to  get  this  matter  clarified,  as  I 
understand  the  rule,  if  the  Sisk  amend- 
ment is  defeated  on  the  rollcall  which  is 
approaching,  then  we  go  back  to  the  orig- 
inal first  Multer  bill,  the  bill  for  which 
the  discharge  petition  was  signed.  That 
is  the  original  first  bill  and  there  cannot 
be  any  vote  on  any  compromise  bill.  The 
original  Multer  bill  will  then  not  be  sub- 
ject to  further  amendment  or  to  any 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  would  not  be  be- 
cause the  previous  question  has  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
make  this  parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Is  not  what  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  said 
subject  to  the  right  of  the  minority  to 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit  containing 
appropriate  amendments  with  or  with- 
out instructions? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  rule  provides  for 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  one  motion  to  re- 
commit, depending  on  who  decides  to 
ofifer  it,  may  be  a  straight  motion  to  re- 
commit without  any  instructions,  may 
it  not? 

The  SPEAKER.     It  could  be. 

Mr.  HAYS.  A  further  parliamentary 
inquiry.  Mr.  Speaker.  Then  the  House 
would  be  faced  with  voting  for  or  against 
the  original  bill  Mr.  Multer  himself 
abandoned.    Is  that  not  true? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  feels  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  answered  his 
own  question. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Multer  1  demanded  the  vote  by  a  call  of 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  227,  nays  174,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  30,  as  follows: 


[Ron  No.  337] 

YEAS — 227 

Abbltt 

Bxirleson 

Delaney 

Abemethy 

Burton,  Utah 

Dent 

Adair 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Denton 

Andrews, 

Cabell 

Derwlnskl 

Glenn 

Callan 

Devlne 

Andrews, 

Callaway 

Dickinson 

N.  Dak. 

Carey 

DlngeU 

Arends 

Carter 

Dole 

A nh  brook 

Casey 

Dom 

Ashmore 

Cederberg 

Dowdy 

Ayres 

Chamberlain 

Downing 

Baldwin 

ChelX 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Bandstra 

Clancy 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Baring 

Clark 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Bates 

Clausen. 

Erlenbom 

Battln 

DonH. 

Everett 

Beckworth 

Clawson.  Del 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Belcber 

Cleveland 

Plndley 

Bennett 

Collier 

Pino 

Berry 

Oonable 

Fisher 

Belts 

Cooley 

Plynt 

Bonner 

Craley 

Fogarty 

Bow 

Cramer 

Fountain 

Bray 

Cunningham 

Fuqua 

Brock 

Curtln 

Oatmngs 

Brooks 

Curtis 

Gettys 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Dague 

Glalmo 

BroyblU.  Va. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Gray 

Buchanan 

Davis.  Wis. 

Griffiths 

Burke 

de  la  Oarza 

Gross 

Grover 

Mackle 

Sisk 

Gubser 

Mataon 

Skubltz 

Qumey 

MaUllard 

Slack 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Marsh 

Smith,  Calif. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Martin,  Ala. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Haley 

Martin,  Mass. 

Smith,  Va. 

HaU 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Springer 

Halleck 

Matthews 

Stanton 

Hamilton 

May 

Steed 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Mills 

Stephens 

Han.sen,  Iowa 

MlnshaU 

Stubblefield 

Harrl-s 

Moeller 

Sullivan 

Harsha 

Moore 

Sweeney 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Morris 

Talcott 

Hays 

Morton 

Taylor 

H6bert 

Murray 

Teague,  Calif. 

Henderson 

Natcher 

Teague,  Tex. 

Herlong 

Nelsen 

Thompson.  Tex 

Hicks 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Hxill 

Passman 

Tuck 

Hun  gate 

Pelly 

Tunney 

Hutchinson 

Pike 

Tuten 

Ichord 

Pirnle 

UdaU 

Jarman 

Poage 

Ullman 

Jennings 

Poff 

Utt 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Pool 

Waggonner 

Jonas 

PurceU 

Walker,  Miss. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Quillen 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Randall 

Watklns 

Keith 

Rcid,  111. 

Watson 

Kelly 

Relfel 

Watts 

King,  N.Y. 

Reinecke 

Wh  alley 

Klrwan 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

White,  Idaho 

Komegay 

Roberts 

White,  Tex. 

Kunkel 

Roblson 

Whitener 

lAlrd 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Whltten 

Landnmi 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Williams 

Langen 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Willis 

Latta 

Rostenkowskl 

Wilson,  Bob 

Lennon 

Roudebush 

Wolff 

Lipscomb 

Roush 

Wright 

Love 

Rumsfeld 

Wyatt 

McCulloch 

Satterfleld 

Wydler 

McDade 

Schneebell 

Yoimg 

McMillan 

Secrest 

Younger 

Macdonald 

Selden 

Zablockl 

MacGregor 

Shrlver 
NAYS— 174 

Adams 

OaUagher 

Morse 

Addabbo 

Garmatz 

Mosber 

Albert 

Gibbons 

M06S 

Anderson. 

Gilbert 

Multer 

Tenn. 

GlUlgan 

Murphy,  ni. 

Annunzlo 

Gonzalez 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

AfihJey 

Grabowskl 

Nedzl 

Barrett 

Green,  Oreg. 

Nix 

BeU 

Green,  Pa. 

O'Brien 

Bingham 

Grelgg 

O  Kara,  lU. 

Blatnlk 

Grlder 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Boggs 

Grlffln 

CKonski 

Boland 

Hal  pern 

Olsen,  Mont. 

BoUlng 

Hanley 

Olson,  Minn. 

Brademas 

Hanna 

ONelll,  Mass. 

Broomfleld 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Ottlnger 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hathaway 

Patten 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hawkins 

Pepper 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hechler 

Perkins 

CahlU 

Helstoskl 

Phllbln 

Cameron 

Holland 

Pickle 

OeUer 

Howard 

Powell 

Clevenger 

Huot 

Price 

Cohelan 

Irwin 

Pucinskl 

Conte 

Jacobs 

Qule 

Conyers 

Joelson 

Race 

Corbett 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Redlln 

Corman 

Karsten 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Culver 

Karth 

Resnlck 

Daniels 

Kastenmeler 

Reuss 

Dawson 

Kee 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Dlggs 

King,  Caltf. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Donohue 

King.  Utah 

Rodlno 

Dow 

Kluczynski 

Ronan 

Dulskl 

Krebs 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Dwyer 

Leggett 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Dyal 

Long,  Md. 

Rosenthal 

Edmondson 

McCarthy 

Roybal 

Edwards.  Calif 

McClory 

Ryan 

Ellsworth 

McDowell 

St  Germain 

Evans.  Colo. 

McFall 

St.  Onge 

Fallon 

McGrath 

Scheuer 

Farbsteln 

McVlcker 

Schisler 

Famsley 

Machen 

Schmlrthaus«r 

Pamxim 

Mackay 

Schwelker 

Fascell 

Madden 

Senner 

Felghan 

Mathlas 

Shipley 

Flood 

Matsunaga 

Sickles 

Foley 

Meeds 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Miller 

Stafford 

Ford. 

Mlnlsh 

Staggers 

William  D. 

Mink 

Stalbaum 

Fraser 

Monagan 

Stratton 

Prtedel 

Moorhead 

Tenzer 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Todd 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Morrison 

Trimble 

September  29,  1965 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 

Keogh 
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Vivian 

Wilson, 

Weltner 

Charles  H 

Wldnall 

Yates 

NOT  VOTING— 30 


Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Asplnall 
Bolton 
Colmer 
Daddario 
Frelinghuysen 
Goodell 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 


Holifleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Lindsay 

Long,  La. 

McEwen 

Michel 

Mize 

Patman 

Rivers,  S.C. 


Roncallo 

Roosevelt 

Saylor 

Scott 

Slkes 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Toll 

Tupper 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk   announced  the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Keogh  against. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews,  for,  with  Mr.  Toll. 
against. 

Mr.  Colmer  for,  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  against. 

Mr.  Hosmer  for,  with  Mr.  HoUfield  against. 

Mr.  Hardy  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  against. 

Mr.  Saylor  for,  with  Mr.  Horton  against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr. 
Roncallo  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington    with    Mrs. 
Bolton. 
Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Goodell. 
Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Mize. 
Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Tupper. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Rivers.  If  he  had  been 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time, 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMrr 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  OKONSKI. 
in  its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies. The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
HJi.  4644  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
oJ  Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


I  am.  Mr.  Speaker, 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  134,  nays  267,  answered 
"present"  2,  not  voting  29,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  338 

YEAS— 134 

Abbltt 

Elrlenborn 

Martin,  Ala. 

Abernethy 

Everett 

Matthews 

Adair 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Mills 

Andrews, 

Plndley 

Moore 

Glenn 

Flno 

Morris 

Arends 

Fisher 

Natcher 

Ashbrook 

Flynt 

O'Konskl 

Ashmore 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ayres 

Fotintaln 

Pas.sman 

Baring 

Fuqua 

Poage 

Battln 

Gathlngs 

Poff 

Beckworth 

Gettys 

Pool 

Belcher 

Gross 

PurceU 

Bennett 

Gubser 

Quillen 

Betts 

Gurney 

Reld,  ni. 

Bonner 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Roberts 

Bow 

Haley 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Bray 

Hall 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Brock 

Halleck 

Satterfleld 

Brooks 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Selden 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Harris 

Slkes 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Skubltz 

Buchanan 

Hubert 

Smith,  Calif. 

Burleson 

Henderson 

Smith,  Va. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Herlong 

Steed 

Cabell 

Hull 

Stephens 

Callaway 

Hutchinson 

Stubblefield 

Cederberg 

Jarman 

Taylor 

Ctiamberlain 

Jennings 

Teague,  Tex. 

Clancy 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Thompson,  Tex 

Clawson,  Del 

Jonas 

Tuck 

Cooley 

Jones,  Ala. 

Tuten 

Cramer 

Jones,  Mo. 

Utt 

Ctirtls 

King,  N.Y. 

Waggonner 

DBgue 

Kornegay 

Walker,  Miss. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kunkel 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Landnnn 

Watklns 

Derwlnskl 

Latta 

Watson 

Devlne 

Lennon 

WhaUey 

Dickin,son 

Lipscomb 

Whitener 

Dom 

McClory 

Whltten 

Dowdy 

McMillan 

WlUlamB 

Downing 

Machen 

WiUls 

Duncan,  Tenn 

.  Mahon 

WUson,  Bob 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Marsh 
NAYS— 267 

Young 

Adam.s 

Ctirtin 

Hagen,  CaUf. 

Addabbo 

Daniels 

Halpern 

Albert 

Dawson 

Hamilton 

Anderson, 

de  la  Garza 

Hanley 

Tenn. 

Delaney 

Hanna 

Andrews, 

Dent 

Hansen,  Iowa 

N.  Dak. 

Denton 

Harsha 

AnminTrto 

Dlggs 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Ashley 

Dingell 

Hathaway 

Baldwin 

Dole 

Hawkins 

Bandstra 

Donohue 

Hays 

Barrett 

Dow 

Hechler 

Bates 

Dulskl 

Helstoskl 

BeU 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Hicks 

Berry 

Dwyer 

HoUand 

Bingham 

Dyal 

Howard 

Blatnlk 

Edmondson 

Hungate 

Boggs 

Edwards,  Calif 

Hviot 

Boland 

Ellsworth 

Ichord 

Boiling 

Evans.  Colo. 

Irwin 

Brademas 

PaUon 

Jacobs 

Broomfleld 

Farbsteln 

Joelson 

Brown,  Calif. 

Parnsley 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Biirke 

Farnum 

Karsten 

Burton,  Calif. 

Fascell 

Karth 

Burton.  Utah 

Felghan 

Kastenmeler 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Flood 

Kee 

CahlU 

Fogarty 

Keith 

Callan 

Foley 

Kelly 

Cameron 

Ford, 

King,  Calif. 

Carey 

WiUlam  D. 

King,  Utah 

Carter 

Fraser 

Klrwan 

Casey 

Friedel 

Kluczynski 

CeUer 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Krebs 

Chelf 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Laird 

Clark 

Gallagher 

Langen 

Clausen, 

Gialmo 

Leggett 

DonH. 

Gibbons 

Long,  Md. 

Cleveland 

GUbert 

Love 

Clevenger 

GlUlgan 

McCarthy 

Oohelan 

Gonaalez 

McCulloch 

CoUler 

Grabowskl 

McDade 

Conable 

Gray 

McDoweU 

Conte 

Green,  Oreg. 

McFall 

Conyers 

Green,  Pa. 

McQrath 

Corbett 

Grelgg 

McVlcker 

Corman 

Grlder 

Macdonald 

Craley 

Grlffln 

MacGregop 

Culver 

Grlfflths 

Mackay 

Cunningham 

Grover 

Mackle 

Madden 

MaiUlard 

Martin,  Mass. 

Msu^ln,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matstmaga 

May 

Meeds 

Miller 

Minlsh 

Mink 

MinshaU 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Mxirray 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbin 

Pickle 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 
Garmatz  Keogh 

NOT  VOTING— 29 


Pike 

Sickles 

Plmie 

Sisk 

PoweU 

Slack 

Price 

Smith,  Iowa 

Puclnskl 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Qule 

Springer 

Race 

Stafford 

Randall 

Staggers 

Redlln 

Stalbaum 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Stanton 

Reifel 

Stratton 

Reinecke 

SuUlvan 

Resnlck 

Sweeney 

Reu.sR 

Talcott 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Tenzer 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Thomson,  Wis 

Robison 

Todd 

Rodino 

Trimble 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Tuimey 

Ronan 

UdaU 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Ullman 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Van  Deerlln 

Rosenthal 

VanUt 

Rostenkowskl 

Vlgorito 

Roudebush 

Vivian 

Roush 

Watts 

Roybal 

Weltner 

Rumsfeld 

White,  Idaho 

Ryan 

White,  Tex. 

St  Germain 

WidnaU 

St.  Onge 

WUson, 

Scheuer 

Charles  H. 

Schisler 

Wolff 

Schmidhauser 

Wright 

Schneebell 

Wyatt 

Schwelker 

Wydler 

Secrest 

Yates 

Senner 

Yovmger 

Shipley 

Zablockl 

Shriver 

Anderson,  111. 

Hardy 

Patman 

Andrews, 

Holifleld 

Rivers,  S.C. 

George  W. 

Horton 

Roncallo 

Asplnall 

Hosmer 

Roosevelt 

Bolton 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Saylor 

Colmer 

Lindsay 

Scott 

Daddario 

Long,  La. 

Thomas 

Frelinghuysen 

McEwen 

Thompson,  N  J 

GoodeU 

Michel 

ToU 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Mize 

Tupper 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Keogh  against. 

Mr.  Colmer  for,  with  Mr.  Toll  against. 

Mr.  Hardy  for,  with  Mr.  Garmatz  against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Roose- 
velt against. 

Mr.  Hosmer  for,  with  Mr.  Holifleld  against. 

Mr.  Scott  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Saylor  for,  with  Mr.  Horton  against. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  for,  with  Mr.  Dad- 
dario against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington,  with  Mrs. 
Bolton. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Mize. 

Mr.  Roncalio  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  I^Ir.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Tap- 
per. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia t  Mr.  Har  d y  ] .  Had  he  been  present, 
he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted  "no." 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]  who  if  he  were 
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here  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted 
"no."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote  of 
•'no"  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota 
changed  his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  CLANCY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  283,  nays  117,  answered 
"present"  2,  not  voting  31,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  339] 
YE.\S — 283 


Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arend-s 
Ash  brook 
Asliiejr 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Bates 
Bell 
Berry 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Bo  land 
Boiling 
Bradcmas 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
B\irke 

Burton,  Calif. 
Bvirton.  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
OahUl 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Cellar 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Collier 
CDnable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 

Corman 
Craley 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daniels 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Dimcan,  Oreg. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif 

Ellsworth 

Erlenbom 

Evana,  Colo. 


Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Pamsley 

Farnum 

Pascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Flood 

Fogary 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Pord, 

William  D. 
Eraser 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
GlUlgan 
Gonzalez 
Grabowski 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Grelgg 
Grider 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Hagen.  Calif. 
Halleck 
Haljjem 
Hamilton 
HanJey 
Hanna 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Harsha 
Harvey,  Ind. 
Harvey.  Mich. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hechler 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Holland 
Howard 
Hungate 
Huot 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Cailf . 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King.  Calif. 
King.  N.Y. 
King,  Utah 
Klrwan 
KluczynsU 
Krebs 
Kxinkel 
Laird 
Langen 
Leggett 
Long,  Md. 
,  Love 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCulloch 


McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

MacGregor 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mailllard 

Martin.  Mass. 

M  irtln.  Nebr. 

Math  las 

Mi^tsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Miller 

MinLsh 

M:nk 

MlnshaU 

Moeller 

Moor  head 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O-Hara,  Hi. 

OHara,  AUch. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

ONelll.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

P;itten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phil  bin 

Pickle 

Pirnle 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnski 

Qule 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reld.  IlL 

Rcld,  N.Y. 

Re  If  el 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

R^uss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 


Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Battln 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bonner 
Bow 
Brooks 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Callaway 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Cooley 
Cramer 
Curtm 
Dagiie 
Davis,  Ga. 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
DickJnson 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Everett 
Pino 
Fisher 
Flynt 
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Wis. 


Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thomson, 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerim 

Vanlk 

NAYS— 117 

Fountain 

Fuqua 

Oathlngs 

Oettys 

Gross 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 

Hall 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harris 

Hebert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hull 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kornegay 

Landnun 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lip.scomb 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Matthews 

Mills 

Monagan 

Moore 

Murray 

Natcher 

G'Konskl 


Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

WldnaU 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Younger 
Zablockl 


O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Pike 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Satterfleld 

Selden 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleid 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Wat  kins 

Watson 

Watts 

Whlt«ner 

Whitten 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Young 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 


Garmatz  Keogh 

NOT  VOTING — 31 


Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Aspinall 
Bolton 
Colmer 
Daddarlo 
Preltnghuysen 
Ooodell 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 


Holifleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Lindsay 

Long.  La. 

McEwen 

Michel 

Mlze 

Morris 

Patman 


Rivers,  B.C. 

Roncallo 

Roosevelt 

Saylor 

Scott 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

ToU 

Tupper 


the  following 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Garmatz  for,  with  Mr.  Hardy  against. 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for.  with  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  for,  with  Mr.  George  W.  An- 
drews against. 

Mr.  Holifleld  for,  with  Mr.  Hosmer  against. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  for,  with  Mr.  Colmer  against. 

Mr.  Horton  for,  with  Mr.  Saylor  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mrs. 
Bolton. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Ooodell. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 
•   Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Mo- 
Ewen. 


ISx.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts 
changed  his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea" 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia  [Mr.  Hardy].  If  he  were  present 
he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I  voted 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers] .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent he  would  have  voted  "nay."  i  voted 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  515  the  Com- 
mittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion  of  the  bill  S.  1118. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  title  of  the 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Multer:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill 
S.  1118  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of 
H.R.  4644.  as  passed,  as  follows: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Charter  Act". 

"DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

"Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  to 
make  available  to  the  inhabitants  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  such  measure  and  form 
of  local  self-government  as  they  themselves 
shall  democratically  establish  if  such  self- 
government  Is  consistent  with  the  constitu- 
tional injunction  that  Congress  retain  ulti- 
mate legislative  authority  over  the  Nation's 
Capital.  In  taking  this  action  it  is  further 
the  Intent  of  Congress  to  demonstrate  Its 
fundamental  and  enduring  belief  in  the 
merits  of  the  democratic  process  by  exercis- 
ing its  retained  legislative  responsibility  for 
the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government  only  as 
it  concerns  amendments  to  any  charter 
which  might  be  established  under  this  Act, 
but  not  as  it  concerns  the  routine  mimlcipal 
affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"SELF-GOVERNMENT   REFERENOUM   AND   CHARTQ 
BOARD   ELECTION 

"Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  The  Board  of  Elections 
shall  conduct  a  referendum,  on  a  day  speci- 
fied by  it,  not  later  than  one  hundred  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to 
determine  if  the  residents  of  the  District  o.' 
Columbia  want  self-government  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  following  proposi- 
tion shall  be  submitted  to  the  voters  in  the 
referendum : 

"  'The  voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  being  asked  in  this  election  whether 
they  want  a  District  of  Columbia  Charter 
Board  created  whose  purpose  would  be  to 
write  a  charter  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
The  charter,  if  approved  in  accordance  Witt 
the  District  of  Columbia  Charter  Act 
would  establish  local  self-government  fo: 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Do  you  approve 
the  creation  of  a  District  of  Columbia 
Charter  Board?  yes    no.' 

"(2)  In  order  for  the  proposition  to  be 
approved,  a  majority  of  those  voting  mus: 
vote  in  favor  of  the  proposition. 

"(b)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  also 
conduct  an  election  on  the  same  day  as  the 
referendum  to  choose  members  of  the  Char- 
ter Board  (to  be  established  In  accordance 
with  section  4) . 


"(c)  Every  qualified  elector — 

"(1)  who  has  registered  with  the  Board 
of  Elections,  in  accordance  with  section  7  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  election  law,  for 
the  last  election  held  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  prior  to  the  date  of  the  election  and 
referendum  authorized  by  this  section  and 
who  the  Board  of  Elections  ascertains  is  still 
a  qualified  elector,  or 

"(2)  who  registers  with  the  Board  of 
Elections  in  accordance  with  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section, 

shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  such  election  and 
referendum. 

'•(d)  (1)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  con- 
duct a  registration  of  electors  under  section 
7  of  the  District  of  Columbia  election  law, 
during  a  period  beginning  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  ending  not  more  than  thirty  or  less  than 
twenty  days  before  the  date  of  the 
referendum  and  election. 

"(2)  The  Board  of  Elections  may  by  reg- 
ulation prescribe  any  reasonable  method  for 
ascertaining  whether  a  person  registered  to 
vote  in  the  last  election  held  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  prior  to  the  date  of  the  election 
and  referendum  authorized  by  this  section  is 
a  qualified  elector.  Any  such  i>erson  who  it 
ascertains  is  a  qualified  elector  shall  be 
notified  by  mail  before  the  beginning  of  the 
registration  period  established  under  para- 
graph (1)    of  this  subsection. 

"(e)(1)  Before  the  beginning  of  the  reg- 
istration period  the  Board  of  Elections  shall 
publish  in  each  of  the  daily  newspapers  of 
general  circulation  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia a  list  of  registration  places  and  the  dates 
and    hours    of    registration. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  two  weeks  before  the 
election  and  referendum,  the  Board  shall 
publish  and  mail  to  each  registered  voter  a 
voter  information  pamphlet  which  shall 
contain  (A)  a  statement  (not  exceeding  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  w^ords  in  length) 
by  each  candidate  for  election  setting  forth 
his  qualifications,  (B)  an  argument  for  ap- 
proval of  the  proposition  to  be  submitted  In 
referendum,  and  (C)  If  this  Act  is  not  passed 
in  each  House  without  opposition,  an  argu- 
ment for  disapproval  of  that  proposition. 
Each  argument  shall  not  exceed  five  hundred 
words  in  length.  The  argument  for  approval 
of  that  proposition  shall  be  Jointly  written 
by  two  Meml>ers  of  Congress  who  voted  for 
the  approval  of  this  Act,  one  appointed  from 
the  House  by  the  Speaker  and  one  appointed 
from  the  Senate  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. The  argument  for  disapproval  of  that 
proposition  shall  be  jointly  written  by  two 
Members  of  Congress,  similarly  appointed, 
who  voted  against  the  approval  of  this  Act 
if  there  were  Members  in  each  House  that 
voted  against  approval  of  this  Act;  otherwise 
such  argument  shall  be  written  by  one  Mem- 
ber, who  voted  against  approval  of  this  Act, 
who  shall  be  selected  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  or  the  Speaker,  as  the  case  may  be. 
"(f)(1)  In  the  election  of  members  of 
the  Charter  Board,  there  shall  be  a  number 
of  different  ballot  forms  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  candidates.  The  Board  of  Elections 
shall  arrange  such  ballot  forms  so  that  the 
order  in  which  the  candidates'  names  appear 
on  the  ballot  forms  is  rotated  from  one  vot- 
ing precinct  to  the  next.  The  rotation  shall 
be  accomplished  by  arranging  one  ballot 
form  so  that  the  names  of  the  candidates 
are  listed  vertically  in  alphabetical  order 
and  by  arranging  each  succeeding  form  by 
placing  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  the  name 
which  was  at  the  top  of  the  list  on  the 
preceding  form.  The  forms  shall  be  allotted 
to  voting  precincts  by  lot  in  a  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Elections. 

"(2 1    Ballots   and   voting   machines    shall 

show  no  party  afHliation,  emblem,  or  slogan. 

"(gia)   To  be  a  candidate  for  the  office 

of  member  of  the  Charter  Board  a  person 

must  be  nominated  in  accordance  with  this 


subsection,  must  be  a  registered  elector  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  must  have 
been  a  continuous  resident  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  at  least  three  years  prior 
to  the  day  of  the  election.  The  President, 
Vice  President,  Members  of  Congress,  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  District  of 
Coltunbia  shall  be  Ineligible  for  membership 
on  the  Charter  Board. 

"(2)  To  be  nominated  as  a  candidate  a 
person  must  present  a  petition  to  the  Board 
of  Elections  not  less  than  forty-five  days 
prior  to  the  election.  Such  petition  shall 
contain  signatures  of  at  least  three  hundred 
registered  electors  and  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  nonrefundable  filing  fee  of  $25.  The 
Board  of  Elections  shall  determine  the  valid- 
ity of  the  signatures  contained  in  such 
petition. 

"(3)  Members  of  the  Charter  Board  shall 
be  elected  from  the  District  of  Columbia  at 
large. 

"(h)  (1)  In  the  election  each  voter  may 
cast  one  vote  for  each  of  not  more  than 
fifteen  candidates.  The  fifteen  candidates 
receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes  shall 
be  elected. 

"(2)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  certify 
the  results  of  the  election  and  referendum 
to  the  President,  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Board 
of  Elections  shall  issue  a  certificate  of  elec- 
tion to  each  person  elected  to  the  Charter 
Board. 

"ESTABLISHMENT     OF     CHARTER     BOARD 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  If  the  proposition  submitted 
to  the  referendum  conducted  tmder  section 
3  Is  approved,  there  shall  be  established  an 
independent  agency  of  the  United  States  to 
be  known  as  the  District  of  Columbia  Char- 
ter Board.  The  Charter  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  fifteen  persons  elected  in  the 
election  conducted  under  section  3.  The 
candidate  for  office  of  member  of  the  Char- 
ter Board  who  received  the  highest  number 
of  votes  in  such  election  shall  be  chairman 
of  the  Charter  Board  until  the  Charter  Board 
selects  a  chairman  from  among  its  number. 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the  Charter  Board 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  $50  per  diem 
when  engaged  in  the  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Charter  Board,  except  that  (1) 
a  member  who  is  also  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
receive  such  per  diem  for  any  day  for  which 
he  is  compensated  by  the  United  States  for 
his  services  as  such  an  officer  or  employee, 
and  (2)  no  member  may  receive  more  than 
$5,000  in  the  aggregate  for  his  services  as  a 
member. 

"(c)  The  Charter  Board  shall  have  the 
p>ower  to  appoin*.  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel,  as  it  deems  advisable, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 

"(d)  The  Charter  Board  may  procure,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  15 
of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(5  U.S.C.  55a),  the  temporary  or  intermit- 
tent services  of  experts  or  consultants.  In- 
dividuals so  employed  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Charter 
Board,  but  not  in  excess  of  $100  per  diem, 
including  traveltlme,  and  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author- 
ized by  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Ex- 
penses Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  per- 
sons in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

"(e)  The  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment shall  furnish  such  space  and  facilities 
in  public  buildings  in  the  District  as  the 
Charter  Board  may  reasonably  request,  and 
shall  provide  the  Charter  Board  with  such 
records,  information,  and  other  services  as 
may  be  required  by  the  Board  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  its  function. 


"(f)  The  Charter  Board  may  hold  meet- 
ings, hearings,  and  issue  subpenas  within 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Subpenas  may  be 
issued  under  the  signature  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Charter  Board  or  any  member  of  the 
Charter  Board  designated  by  him,  and  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
Chairman  or  member. 

"(g)  Hearings  of  the  Charter  Board  shall 
be  open  to  the  public  and  shall  be  held  at 
reasonable  hours  and  at  such  places  as  to 
accommodate  a  reasonable  number  of  spec- 
tators. 

"(h)(1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  more  than  $300,000  for  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Charter  Board. 

"(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Board  of  Elections  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  conduct  the  election 
and  referendums  authorized  by  this  Act. 

"powers  and  duties  of  charter  board 

"Sec  5.  (a)  Subject  to  the  limitations  in 
subsection  (b),  the  Charter  Board  shall  have 
the  power  to  propose  a  District  of  Columbia 
charter,  within  two  hundred  and  ten  days 
from  the  day  on  which  the  election  and  ref- 
erendum is  held  under  section  3.  Such 
charter  shall,  if  approved  in  a  referendum 
conducted  under  section  6  and  if  not  disap- 
proved by  Congress  vmder  section  7,  estab- 
lish a  municipal  government  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  Charter  Board  may  pro- 
pose a  charter  only  by  the  vote  of  a  majority 
of  its  members,  and  only  one  charter  may 
be  proposed.  A  copy  of  the  proposed  charter 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions. 

"(b)(1)  The  Charter  Board  is  authorized 
to  prepare  a  charter  which  may  vest  in  a 
District  of  Columbia  government  complete 
legislative  power  over  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia  with  respect  to  all  rightful  subjects  of 
legislation  which  are  within  the  scope  of 
the  power  of  Congress  in  its  capacity  as  the 
legislature  for  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
distinguished  from  its  capacity  as  the  Na- 
tional Legislature.  The  Congress  reserves 
right,  at  any  time  after  the  adoption  of  such 
a  charter  to  exercise  its  constitutional  au- 
thority to  amend  in  whatever  fashion  it 
chooses  any  charter  written  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  Provisions  of  a  charter  may  provide 
for  subsequent  amendment  of  the  charter 
by  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Such  an  amendment  must  be  submitted  in  a 
referendiun.  However,  such  an  amendment 
shall  not  take  effect  if  disapproved  by  Con- 
gress In  the  manner  provided  by  section 
7(c). 

"(2)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
may  disapprove  any  legislation  enacted  by  a 
District  of  Colvimbia  government  established 
under  a  charter  approved  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  but  his  positive  assent  is  not  needed  for 
any  such  legislation  to  take  effect. 

"(3)  The  Charter  Board  may  also  provide 
in  the  charter  for  the  creation  of  such  courts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assume  the  func- 
tions, solely  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  of  any  Federal  cotut  with- 
in the  District. 

"charter  referendum 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall 
submit  to  referendum  the  charter  proposed 
by  the  Charter  Board.  Such  referendum 
shall  be  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions, on  a  day  specified  by  it,  not  later 
than  forty-five  days  after  the  Charter  Board 
transmits  the  charter  proposed  by  it  to  the 
Board  of  Elections.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3  relating  to  the  referendum  conducted 
under  that  section  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  referendum  conducted  under  this  sec- 
tion, except  that  (1)  the  registration  period 
shall  begin  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
transmission  of  the- proposed  charter  to  the 
Board  of  Elections,  (2)  the  arguments  re- 
specting approval  of  the  proposition  shall 
be  written  by  members  of  the  Charter  Board 
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appointed  by  the  chairman  thereof,  and  (3) 
the  voter  Information  pamphlet  shall  con- 
tain a  copy  of  the  proposed  charter. 

"(b)  The  following  proposition  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  In  the  referendum: 

"  "The  District  of  Columbia  Charter  Board 
has  written  a  charter  which,  if  approved  In 
accordance  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Charter  Act,  would  establish  local  self-gov- 
ernment for  the  District  of  Columbia.     Do 

you    approve    the    charter?    yes    

no.' 

"APPROVAL    BY    CONGRESS 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  A  charter  proposed  by  the 
Charter  Board  In  accordance  with  section 
a  and  approved  In  referendum  under  section 
6  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress.  The 
delivery  to  both  Houses  shall  be  on  the  same 
day  and  shall  be  made  to  each  House  while 
It  Is  In  session. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Charter  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration 
of  ninety  days  following  the  date  on  which 
such  charter  Is  transmitted  to  Congress, 
unless  between  the  date  of  transmittal  and 
the  expiration  of  such  ninety-day  period 
there  has  been  approved  by  either  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  a  resolution  stating 
that  that  House  does  not  favor  such  charter. 

"(2)  If  before  the  expiration  of  such 
ninety-day  p>erlod  the  Congress  shall  approve 
a  concurrent  resolution  stating  that  the 
Congress  approves  such  charter,  such  charter 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  approval  of 
such  resolution. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  in  the 
computation  of  the  ninety-day  period  there 
shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either 
House  Is  not  In  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day 
certain  or  sine  die. 

"(c)  Amendments  to  such  Charter  which 
are  approved  In  a  referendum  shall  take  ef- 
fect m  the  manner  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
for  such  Charter. 

"DissoLxrrioN  of  charter  board 
•Sec.  8.  The  Charter  Board  shall  cease  to 
exist  seven  months  after  the  approval  of  the 
proposition  submitted  to  referendum  under 
section  3.  unless  the  Board  proposes  a  char- 
ter under  section  5,  In  which  case  the  Board 
shall  cease  to  exist  on  the  day  after  the  day 
on  which  a  referendum  Is  conducted  under 
section  6. 

"DEFINmONS 

"Sec.  9.  For  piu-poses  of  this  Act — 

■  ( 1 )   the  term    Charter  Bo.ird'  means  the 
•      District   of  Columbia  Charter  Board  estab- 
lished by  section  4  of  this  Act; 

■■(2)  the  term  'District  of  Columbia  Elec- 
tion Law'  means  the  Act  of  August  12,  1955 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1101  et  seq.) : 

"(3)  the  term  'Board  of  Elections'  means 
the  Board  of  Elections  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; and 

"(4)  the  term  "qualified  elector'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  it  has  In  section  2(2)  of  the 
District  of -Columbia  Election  Law  (D.C,  Code, 
sec.  1-1102(2))." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  'An  Act  au- 
thorizing the  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  make  known  their  preference  on 
the  question  of  home  rule  and.  If  they  wish, 
to  elect  a  board  for  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing a  municipal  charter  for  submission  to  the 
voters  and  to  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  as  amended,  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  authorizing  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  make  known 
their  preference  on  the  question  of  home 
rule  and,  if  they  wish,  to  elect  a  board 


for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  municipal 
charter  for  submission  to  the  voters  and 
to  Congress,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  673.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE   JEWISH    NEW    YEAR 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  extend  the  profound  thanks 
of  oiiT  colleagues  of  the  Jewish  faith  to 
the  Speaker,  the  Doorkeeper,  the  Rev- 
erend Braskamp.  our  Chaplain,  for  the 
fine  cooperation  extended  to  all  of  us 
during  tke  new  year  holidays,  and  mak- 
ing available  to  us  as  a  synagogue  the 
prayer  room  of  the  Capitol.  We  extend 
our  undying  gratitude  to  the  Speaker 
and  to  those  who  so  ably  cooperated  in 
helping  us  observe  this  holiday,  while  at 
the  same  time  permitting  us  to  perform 
our  duties  in  the  House. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BALANCE  OF 
THE  WEEK 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  the  schedule  for  the  bal- 
ance of  today.  Thursday  and  Fiiday  of 
this  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  minority  leader's  inquiry, 
we  have  four  more  bills  that  we  hope  to 
dispose  of  this  week,  beginning  with  the 
Government  Employees  Salary  Com- 
parability Act,  which  will  be  the  first 
order  of  business  on  tomorrow,  then  fol- 
lowing that  House  Joint  Resolution  642, 
Library  of  Congress  James  Madison  Me- 
morial Building,  and  H.R.  3142.  Medical 
Library  Assistance  Act,  and  H.R.  6519. 
the  Jefferson  National  Expansion  Me- 
morial Act. 

Mr.  Sjjeaker,  we  hope  to  transact  this 
business  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  We 
hope  that  Members  may  leave  at  a  rea- 
sonable hour  on  Friday.    It  is  also  hop)ed 


that  we  might  adopt  a  couple  of  rules 
on  minor  bills  this  evening.  Then  we  will 
go  over  from  Friday  to  Tuesday.  That  is 
our  intention  if  we  complete  this  busi- 
ness as  already  announced. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  When  we  ad- 
journ on  Friday,  the  majority  leader  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  adjourn 
over  until  Tuesday  of  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

DEDICATION  OF  THE  100  HOUSES  OP 
JARDINES  VIRU  IN  LIMA,  PERU 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  mis  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  Mrs.  Pepper  and  I  were 
privileged  to  participate  in  a  very  inspir- 
ing occasion  in  Lima,  Peru.  It  was  the 
dedication  of  the  first  100  houses  of  Jar- 
dines  Viru  to  be  finally  a  housing  project 
of  over  900  attractive,  safe,  sanitary,  and 
thoroughly  modern  homes  within  a  price 
range  which  makes  them  available  for 
people  in  the  low-income  groups. 

This  great  project  was  conceived  and. 
through  all  the  trials  and  tribulations 
one  must  encounter  in  such  a  project, 
brought  to  execution  by  an  outstanding 
American,  bearer  of  one  of  the  most  an-  ^ 
cient  and  honorable  names  of  Israel,  his  ^ 
native  land — a  man  not  only  of  great 
business  genius  but  of  the  keenest 
social  conscience — Mr.  Haim  Eliachar— 
through  his  two  companies.  Development 
Corporation  International  and  Proyecto 
Viri  S.A. 

The  financing  that  made  this  mean- 
ingful project  possible  was  furnished  by 
Bankers  Life  Coip.  of  Iowa  and  the  loan 
of  Bankers  Life  was  insured  100  percent 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment through  its  guaranteed  housing 
program.  This  development  is  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  what  the  AID  pro- 
gram, and  particularly  the  guaranteed 
housing  program  is  doing  to  help  the 
people  of  Latin  America  to  enjoy  a  better 
life. 

The  project  is  also  made  possible  by 
the  cooperation  of  the  Government  of 
Peru  in  taking  proceedings  which  made 
the  land  obtainable  and  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  Peruvian  Housing 
Bank  and  a  local  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ation pi'oviding  available  credit  for  the 
long-time  purchase  of  these  homes  by 
the  new  owners. 

It  was  a  privilege  for  Mrs.  Pepper  and 
me  to  see  how  the  cooperation  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  Peru  with  private  enter- 
pi-ise  in  both  countries  made  possible 
nearly  1,000  new  houses  which  will  be  the 
homes  of  nearly  1.000  families. 

Mr.  Haim  Ehachar  who,  as  I  said,  ini- 
tiated and  constructed  these  homes,  is  a 
splendid  example  of  the  businessman  be- 
ing able  to  achieve  a  business  success  and 
at  the  same  time  to  serve  a  high  and 
noble  social  purpose. 

The  highlight  of  this  dedication  ^^ 
the  presence  and  the  eloquent  address 
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of  the  great  President  of  Peru,  His  Excel- 
lency, Fernando  Belaunde-Terry.  Pres- 
ident Belaunde  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
statesman  of  the  Americas,  indeed  of  the 
world.  He  is  a  distinguished  architect 
by  profession,  an  eminent  scholar  and 
probably  the  best  informed  man  of  all 
men  about  his  country  and  his  people  in 
Peru  due  to  his  most  extensive  travels  to 
every  remote  part  of  the  country,  often 
on  foot.  President  Belaunde  spoke  with 
moving  sincerity  of  what  this  housing 
project  meant  to  the  people  who  would 
enjoy  it  and  to  the  country.  He  revealed 
in  this  address  the  warmhearted  sym- 
pathy he  has  for  the  problems  of  his  peo- 
ple and  his  determination  to  help  the 
people  of  his  country  in  every  way  within 
his  power  to  walk  on  higher  ground  to  a 
better  life. 

Subsequently  Mrs.  Pepper  and  I  in  the 
company  of  our  distinguished  U.S.  Am- 
bassador, the  Honorable  J.  Wesley  Jones, 
spent  an  hour  with  President  Belaimde 
at  the  palace.  President  Belaunde  with 
elaborate  maps  and  topographical  rep- 
resentation told  us  of  his  stirring  plans 
and  dreams  for  building  a  network  of 
highways  throughout  Peru  and  cormect- 
ing  Peru  with  surrounding  countries,  for 
irrigation  to  the  arid  parts  of  his  land, 
for  opening  up  fallow  new  lands  east  of 
the  Andes,  for  developing  vast  housing 
projects  and  other  aspirations  he  so  ear- 
nestly entertains  for  progress  with  free- 
dom for  his  great  and  romantic  country. 

While  he  has  strong  convictions  as  to 
■y  what  is  best  for  his  country  and  does  not 
\alw^ys  agree  with  the  policies  of  our 
cotmtry,  I  am  sure,  yet.  President  Be- 
laimde is  one  of  the  new  and  dynamic 
leaders  of  the  new  Latin  America  which 
is  rising  upon  the  great  resources  of  its 
people  and  natural  wealth,  its  ancient 
glory  and  renown.  All  of  the  Americas, 
indeed  the  free  world,  is  most  fortunate 
to  have  as  one  of  its  leaders,  with  unsur- 
passed vista  and  vision  of  the  future, 
such  a  man  as  His  Excellency,  President 
Belaunde. 

I  include  the  eloquent  addiess  of  Pres- 
ident Belaunde  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Jardines  Viru  housing  project  in  Lima  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 

President     Belaunde's     Remarks     at     the 
Dedication  of  the  Viru  Housing  Project 
\T  Lima,  Peru,  September  6,  1965 
It  Is  with  deep  satisfaction  that  I  declare 
Inaugurated   this   first   group   of   houses   of 
Jardines  Viru;   a  first  group  that  Is  only  a 
small  sample  of  the  great  plan  being  devel- 
oped to  serve  fundamentally  our  economic 
sectors  of  limited  capacity. 

And  this  is  one  occasion  in  which  we  re- 
affirm the  very  cordial  and  close  ties  of  con- 
tinental solidarity  with  the  presence  of  my 
very  good  and  esteemed  friend  the  Ambas- 
sador Jones,  a  fervent  worker  toward  ovir 
national  development,  other  than  his  own 
diplomatic  responsibilities,  and  a  member  of 
U.S.  Congress,  Mr.  Pepper,  who  has  come  to 
Peru  precisely  to  say  a  few  words  which  are 
full  of  Ideas  and  Inspiration  to  perfect  and 
make  more  viable  the  Joint  work  which  our 
people  are  doing  within  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

It  is  very  significant  that  in  this  make- 
sliift  street  platform  a  distinguished  mem- 
'^r  of  the  Peruvian  Congress  who  also  pre- 
sides over  this  organization.  Senator  CarrUlo 
Smith,  and  a  distinguished  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  a  Representa- 
tive of  the  State  of  Florida  with  whom  Peru 


has  very  distant  ties,  have  spoken  here.  We 
must  recall  that  during  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory, our  great  historian  Garcllaso,  not  only 
dedicated  himself  to  vwite  the  "Royal  Com- 
mentaries" and  the  "General  History  of 
Peru,"  but  also  wrote  a  history  of  Florida.  It 
is  thus  that  our  country  and  Florida  State 
are  united  by  the  work  of  a  great  native  his- 
torian who  received  through  heritage  and 
through  inheritance  all  the  virtues  and  the 
talent  of  the  European  conquerors  and  of 
the  Indigenous  race  to  which  he  also  be- 
longed. 

I  feel  very  happy  that  centuries  afterward 
this  cordial  tie  with  Florida  State  can  be  re- 
affirmed as  I  was  lucky  to  spend  some  years 
there  and  that  one  of  its  most  important 
universities  gave  shelter  to  my  own  family 
during  the  several  years  of  our  absence  from 
the  paternal  soil. 

I  am,  therefore,  a  witness  of  experience 
of  what  that  great  country  signifies,  espe- 
cially of  the  unquestionable  fact  that  the 
worker  and  the  common  man  in  no  other 
country  of  the  world  enjoys  the  very  high 
standards  of  living  which  by  that  great 
democratic  and  Federal  organization  has 
been  able  to  establish.  This  is  a  great  truth, 
one  which  no  one  can  deny.  No  other  sys- 
tems have  allowed  the  common  man,  the 
workman,  to  reach  the  high  standards  which 
have  been  reached  by  the  workers  of  the 
United  States;  and  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, precisely,  through  a  dedication  to 
work  and  by  the  excellent  coordination  of 
all  the  labor  activities. 

We  have  before  us  economic  housing  units, 
that  is  to  say,  the  product  of  our  time  em- 
ployed in  labor,  because  we  want  to  direct 
this  activity  toward  satisfying  the  most 
needed  necessities  of  the  majority  class  of 
our  country.  And,  actually,  we  now  have  In 
construction  thousands  and  thousands  of 
homes,  and  It  pleases  us  to  see  how  private 
activity  is  also  helping  In  the  solution  of  a 
very  grave  problem.  In  this  case,  the  efforts 
have  been  Joined  by  AID  as  the  organizing 
entity,  private  capital  of  the  United  States, 
the  national  effort  through  the  Banco  de  la 
Vivlenda  del  Peru  and  the  very  meritorious 
efforts  of  Jardines  Viru  which  I  applaud  and 
thank  as  an  organization  that  though  as  all 
commercial  entities  must  receive  profits  for 
its  efforts,  has  not  soiight  the  field  of  specu- 
lation, but  the  honest  and  social  work  by 
which  means  it  is  greatly  contributing  to 
the  purposes  which  motivate  my  govern- 
ment. 

The  housing  construction  not  only  repre- 
sents work  in  which  the  contractor  has  to 
achieve  units  which  are  not  costly,  a  size 
which  Is  not  too  small  nor  excessive,  work 
in  which  the  engineers  have  to  employ  ade- 
quate and  economic  materials,  and  above  all, 
specifications  and  techniques  which  would 
not  be  too  costly.  But  all  this  would  be  use- 
less if  in  the  work  Itself  there  wouldn't  exist 
the  close  and  constant  collaboration  of  the 
laboring  personnel.  The  50-percent  savings 
in  construction  comes  from  the  discipline  of 
the  work;  it  comes  from  the  fact  that  no  work 
stoppages  occurred  which  only  contribute  to 
increase  the  work  costs  and,  therefore,  over- 
loading the  shoulders  of  those  to  whom  these 
works  would  benefit. 

The  quickness  of  construction  is  one  of  the 
most  important  economic  factors.  In  con- 
struction there  are  inevitable  general  expend- 
itures in  the  technical  direction — in  watch 
duties,  storage,  etc.  If  the  construction 
takes  4  months,  these  expenditures  are  con- 
siderably reduced  In  comparison  with  term 
of  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  which  repre- 
sents frequently  the  delay  of  work  in  which 
discord  or  the  lack  of  coordination  have  not 
allowed  the  work  have  the  prompt  comple- 
tion which  In  the  social  and  economic  view- 
point we  should  endeavor  to  obtain. 

This  is  why  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
reiterate  my  cordial  call  to  those  whom,  for 
all  my  life,  have  been  my  work  companions. 


to  the  technicians  and  laborers  of  civil  con- 
struction, for  them  to  collaborate  In  this 
work  of  building  for  the  nation,  but  not 
sumptuous  buildings  to  serve  a  few,  but  of 
social  Improvement  In  service  of  the  great 
national  majorities;  and  that  In  each  na- 
tional effort  undertaken,  In  each  coordina- 
tion and  organization  effort,  and  that  In 
each  result  in  the  quickness  of  construction. 
It  should  be  In  futxire  works  a  factor  of 
saving  and  of  economy  that  we  urgently  need 
to  be  able  to  give  more  homes  for  the  same 
amount  of  money  to  the  families  who  until 
now  have  been  so  deficiently  housed  In  our 
coiintry.  On  the  other  hand.  In  exchange 
and  compensation,  I  can  also  reiterate  on 
my  part  a  security,  the  security  that  dvirlng 
my  government  there  wUl  be  no  Job  lacking 
for  the  construction  laborer;  the  secxirlty 
that  If  this  year  we  build  one,  next  year  we 
win  build  two.  Thei'efore,  a  very  promising 
future  Is  offered  to  ^11  those  who  work  In 
the  construction  industry,  because  they  can 
have  the  assurance  that  in  the  atmosphere 
of  social  fraternity  and  activity  which  reigns 
In  the  country,  they  will  have  work  assured 
for  the  futiire  years.  And  this  Is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  city  of  Lima. 

Yesterday,  at  this  same  time.  In  a  complete 
different  atmosphere.  In  a  warm  and  sunny 
climate.  In  our  beloved  city  of  Iqultos,  I 
visited  the  Unldad  Sargento  Lores,  which  Is 
being  built  there  and  I  verified  how  the  con- 
struction rhythm  that  Is  being  tmder taken 
by  our  Government,  surpasses  by  a  great 
margin  the  operative  capacity  of  the  coun- 
try, and  how  much  of  the  houses  completely 
built,  especially  at  Barrio  Bermudez,  where 
recently  suffered  a  fire,  have  not  yet  been 
delivered  to  their  occupants,  because  the 
doors  and  windows  being  buUt  by  local  car- 
pentries are  not  yet  ready  In  view  of  the 
great  demand  of  work  required  by  the  fac- 
tories, the  carpenters,  and  by  the  laborers. 

And  there,  in  Iqultos,  after  having  visited 
Lores  and  Bermudez,  I  had  the  great  satis- 
faction in  a  Sunday,  of  visiting  Santo  Crlsto 
de  Bagaz&n,  located  at  a  point  on  the  beauti- 
ful and  majestic  Amazon  River,  where  aU 
the  community  Is  bvUldlng,  with  their  own 
hands,  their  own  houses,  but  without  know- 
ing to  whom  the  house  they  were  building 
would  belong.  The  work  they  were  doing 
win  be  realized  In  an  unselfish  and  \inln- 
terested  manner  in  a  project,  which  I  believe, 
could  be  the  foundation  of  future  construc- 
tion by  popular  cooperation.  There,  we 
have  been  able  to  deliver  to  the  people  for 
around  S/.  13,000  In  building  supplies,  and 
vrtth  just  this  portion,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  occupants,  in  a  very  short  period  they 
will  have  ample  but  honest  houses. 

Around  all  the  Republic  this  system  Is 
progressing,  and  It  Is  for  this  reason,  that  I 
have  optimism  and  believe  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  I  must  reiterate  my  calling  to 
the  construction  laborer  that  with  mili- 
tant discipline,  as  an  army  which  Is  obtain- 
ing the  biggest  conquest  to  which  Peru  could 
wish,  that  they  work  orderly  in  their  con- 
structions, resolve  their  business  problems, 
and  the  outcome  of  their  discussions,  with- 
out recurring  to  stoppages  of  their  work, 
which  only  cause  danger  to  the  Republic  and 
causes  damage  especially  to  the  classes  with 
less  economic  resources. 

In  this  ceremony  we  have  listened  to 
Deputy  Pepper,  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  his 
words  representing  the  opening  to  a  wide 
hope,  the  orientation  of  the  AID — the  Agency 
for  International  Development — at  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  facilitating 
resoiu'ces  by  means  of  limited  loans  which 
win  be  now  In  a  more  ample  field  making 
the  AID  a  guarantee  loan  entity,  now  AID 
will  be  able  to  work  in  the  vast  field  of  the 
private  capitals  of  the  United  States  where, 
as  we  know,  due  to  their  saving  capacity  this 
possibility  Is  unlimited.  In  this  case,  AID 
has  not  give  the  loans,  it  has  limited  Itself 
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to  guaranteeing  those  Institutions  who  have 
loaned  money  to  Peru  In  order  to  permit  the 
achievement  of  this  social  welfare  work.  I 
praise  this  Initiative  and  hope  It  will  be  ex- 
tended to  other  fields:  Industrial  loans  and 
agrarian  loans  as  I  asked  for  In  my  Inaugural 
message  to  the  Congress.  In  this  form  and 
with  the  help  and  high  authority  of  the  AID 
and  Its  International  guarantee,  significative 
investments  can  come  to  Peru  to  solve  very 
grave  problems  such  as  housing. 

I  express  to  the  Ambassador  my  gratitude 
for  his  attention  to  this  work,  for  the  plans 
being  studied  now  and  for  the  future.  I 
ask  you  as  of  this  moment  to  transmit  to 
yoxir  Government  my  congratulations  for 
this  activity  of  the  AID  and  my  personal 
hope  that  with  this  system  of  international 
guarantee  we  can  reach  a  wider  and  more 
closer  exchange  of  politics  and  also  a  broader 
cooperation. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  congratula- 
tions to  Jardines  Viru  and  also  to  wish  to  the 
new  fjunilles  already  being  settled  here,  hap- 
piness In  this  new  neighborhood  of  Callao. 
I  feel  sure  that  once  the  school  program 
mentioned  by  Senator  Carrlllo  Smith,  has 
been  fulfilled— a  very  interesting  collectivity 
will  grow  here.  A  community  without  a 
school  Is  like  a  parish  without  a  church. 
It  is  necessary  to  build  this  school  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  Government  and  the  Min- 
istry of  Education  will  support  this  effort 
with   decision   and   enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Ambassador:  I  congratulate  myself 
because  It  has  been  possible  to  meet  with 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  of  the 
American  institutions  which  work  with  you 
in  this  effort  for  achieving  the  success  of 
yoxir  mission  more  than  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  fulfilling  Just  transitorily,  but 
within  the  pattern  of  love  for  our  country 
with  admirable  conunand  of  our  language 
and  a  sense  of  cooperation  which  I  am  the 
first  one  in  praising  and  thanking  you  for  it. 
I  would  like  to  express  these  words  to  all  of 
your  cooperators.  being  sure  our  future  proj- 
ects through  a  close  relationships  will  result 
In  a  fruitful  benefit  for  our  classes  economi- 
cally weak.  This  will  also  be  an  outstanding 
fact  within  the  patterns  of  continental  fra- 
ternity In  which  we  both  are  so  closely  in- 
terested. 

And  to  Representative  Pepper  I  would  like 
to  ask  him  to  express  to  Florida  In  my  be- 
half my  friendly  greetings,  and  also  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  my  words  of 
fraternity  and  esteem  and  my  fervent  hopes 
m  order  that  his  policy  will  allow  that  all 
the  strength  of  that  great  country  should 
contribute  in  a  growing  proportion  to  the 
cooperation  with  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries so  that  the  teachings  and  experiences 
of  the  United  States  will  allow  us  to  give 
the  Peruvian  worker  the  standard  of  living 
which  the  laborer  has  reached  in  the  United 
States. 


JEFFERSON  NATIONAL   EXPANSION 
MEMORIAL,  OLD  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolution  581. 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.  581 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
6519)  to  amend  the  Act  of  May  17.  1954  (68 
Stat.  98) .  as  amended,  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Jefferson  National  Expansion 
Memorial  at  the  site  of  old  Saint  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, and  for  other  purposes.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 


to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  ptis- 
sage  without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'Neill]  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  tiine  as  I 
may  require,  and  pending  that  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Smith  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  simple  bill. 
It  provides  for  the  construction  of  the 
Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial 
at  the  site  of  Old  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

As  I  understand  it.  there  was  no  op- 
position to  the  bill  in  the  legislative  com- 
mittee and  there  was  no  opposition  ex- 
pressed before  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

The  resolution  provides  for  1  hour  of 
general  debate.    It  is  an  open  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

I  now  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentlemen  from  California  I  Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  resolution.  House  Resolu- 
tion 581.  will  provide  1  hour  of  debate 
under  an  open  rule  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  H.R.  6519,  a  bill  amending 
the  act  setting  up  the  Jefferson  National 
Expansion  Memorial  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  in- 
crease the  appropriation  authorization 
from  $17,250,000  to  $23,250,000. 

The  work  on  the  memorial  was  begun 
in  1935  on  a  cost  sharing  basis  of  $3  in 
Federal  moneys  for  each  $1  raised  by  St. 
Louis.  The  630-foot  arch  over  the  me- 
morial is  now  nearing  completion.  An 
additional  $8  million  is  needed;  under 
the  same  ratio  of  cost  sharing,  the  Fed- 
eral share  is  $6  million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
objection  to  this  particular  bill  that  the 
rule  makes  in  order. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AUTHORIZING    CONSTRUCTION    OF 

THIRD    LIBRARY    OF    CONGRESS. 

THE  JAMES  MADISON  MEMORIAL 

BUILDING 

Mr.  ONEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  I  call  up  House  Resolution 
589,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolutiorrras  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  589 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 


the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (H.j. 
Res.  642)   to  authorize  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol    to  construct   the   third   Library  of 
Congress  building  in  square  732  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  named  the  James 
Madison  Memorial  Building  and  to  contain 
a  Madison  Memorial  Hall,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  resolution  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  the  resolution  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule,    it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  without  the  in- 
tervention of  any  point  of  order  the  substi- 
tute amendment  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  now  In  the  resolu- 
tion and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
five-minute  rule  as   an  original   resolution. 
At  the  conclusion  of  such  consideration  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member 
may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on 
any  of  the  amendments  adopted  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  to  the  resolution  or  the 
Committee  substitute.     The  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
resolution  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit,  with  or  without  in- 
structions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
I  shall  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia fMr.  Smith]. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  familiar  with  the  proposed 
legislation.  The  Congress  is  in  dire  need 
of  a  third  Library  of  Congress  because 
of  the  crowded  facilities  in  the  present 
two  libraries  that  we  have.  The  bill 
would  require  1  hour  of  general  debate 
with  an  open  rule. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.      SMITH      of      California.    Mr 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  589  will  pro- 
vide 1  hour  of  general  debate  for  the 
consideration    of    the    resolution    (H.J. 
Res.  642)   to  authorize  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  to  construct  the  third  Library 
of  Congress  building  in  square  732  ir. 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  named 
the  James  Madison  Memorial  Buildinc 
and  to  contain  a  Madison  Memorial  HaU. 
House  Joint  Resolution  642  authorizes 
$75  million  to  construct  the  James  Madi- 
son Memorial  Library,  the  third  Librarj' 
of  Congress  building.    The  site  Is  square 
732  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  imme- 
diately east  of  the  Cannon  Building  and 
south  of  the  original  Library  building 
The  proposed  building  will  contain  a 
Madison   Memorial    Hall   covering  ap- 
proximately one-quarter  of  the  build- 
ing's space;  the  remainder  will  be  used 
by  the  Library. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  au- 
thorized to  direct  the  construction  fron: 
design  to  completion.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  resolution  removed  tt? 
Architect  and  substituted  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services. 

Square  732  has  only  about  85  perceru 
of  the  space  sought  by  the  Library 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  M-' 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question. 
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The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

°The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.    ^^^_^^^^_^^ 

SOCIAL   SECURITY    LAW    CHANGES 

ilAVE    NOT    WORKED    OUT    THE 

WAY  INTENDED 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  heard  all  of  my  life  that  "the 
road  to  hell  is  paved  with  good  inten- 
tions."   I  think  there  is  little  question 
that  Congress  was  motivated  with  the 
best  of  intentions  when  it  approved  the 
most  recent  changes  in  the  social  secu- 
rity laws,  granting  increased  benefits  to 
those  covered  by  the  law.    But  it  seems 
that  it  has  not  worked  out  the  way  it  was 
intended.    During  the  past  several  days 
I  have  had  communications  from  friends 
whose  veterans'  benefits  and  pensions 
have  been  cut  due  to  the  increase  in  their 
social   security   benefits,   and   the   cuts 
have  been  far  greater  than  the  increased 
benefits.    One     66-year-old     veteran's 
widow,  in  reciting  her  case,  said  that  the 
increased  social  security  benefits  put  her 
S4.50  over  the  maximum  income  she  was 
allowed  to  receive,  resulting  in  her  pen- 
sion being  cut  more  than  $190  a  year    In 
other  words  this  poor  woman  would  have 
been  better  off  had  she  not  been  granted 
an  increase  in  social  security.    In  fact, 
her  income  has  been  cut  more  than  $15 
a  month,  which  is  a  mighty  big  slice  to 
lake  out  of  a  budget  of  less  than  $150  a 
month.    This  and   other  similar  cases 
has  prompted  me  to  introduce  a  bill  to- 
day, which,  if  adopted  as  I  hope  it  will 
be  with  a  minimum  of  delay,  would  give 
any  person  the  right  to  waive  all  or  any 
part  of  the  monthly  insurance  benefits 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
to  which  such  person  is  or  may  become 
entitled,  and  that  the  amounts  so  waived 
shall  not  be  considered  as  income.    This 
is  just  another  instance.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
where  it  is  not  always  wise  to  accept  the 
old  adage  that  "One  should  not  look  a 
gift  horse  in  the  mouth." 


At  this  time.  I  believe  it  appropriate 
to  accord  special  recognition  to  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter 
Workers  for  the  vital  role  it  has  played 
over  the  years  in  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion to  pass. 

Mine-Mill  first  interested  the  late  dis- 
tinguished Senator  James  Murray,  of 
Montana,  in  introducing  Federal  metal 
mine  safety  legislation  following  World 
War  II.  This  72-year-old  union  of  hard- 
rock  miners  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  struggle  ever  since. 

Mine-Mill  took  the  initiative  again  in 
1963  in  proposing  legislation  to  include 
smelters  and  refineries.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  be  among  those  who  introduced 
mine  safety  bills  in  the  88th  and  89th 
Congresses,  including  this  broadened 
coverage.  My  bills  were  H.R.  4896,  in 
the  88th  Congress,  and  H.R.  7816  in  the 
89th  Congress. 

H.R.  8989  provides  substantially  the 
same  coverage  and  enforcement  set  forth 
in  H.R.  7816,  except  that  smelters  and 
refineries  are  not  included.  It  is  my  hope 
that  in  the  near  future  this  extended 
coverage  can  be  provided  to  protect  the 
smelter  and  refinery  workers  in  my  dis- 
trict and  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 
I  know  that  the  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter 
Workers  can  be  counted  on  to  press  for 
this  objective. 

I  am  personally  grateful  to  the  out- 
standing local  miners  unions  in  my 
congressional  district — at  the  mining 
centers  of  Christmas,  Morenci,  Globe- 
Miami,  Hayden,  and  Humboldt — for 
strengthening  my  own  understanding  of 
the  problem  of  mine  safety. 

It  was  particularly  pleasant  to  be  able 
to  work  with  Mr.  Leo  Terrell,  interna- 
tional representative  of  Mine-Mill.  Mr. 
Terrell  happens  to  be  a  personal  friend 
of  many  years  standing.  In  fact,  he 
comes  from  my  hometown  of  Miami, 
Ariz.  He  is  completely  dedicated  to  the 
welfare  and  productivity  of  hard-rock 
miners  and  is  thoroughly  knowledgeable 
about  the  problems  that  culminated  in 
the  passage  of  H.R.  8989. 


THE  FEDERAL  METALLIC  AND  NON- 
METALLIC  MINE  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  the  House  passed  H.R.  8989, 
the  Federal  Metallic  and  Nonmetallic 
Mine  Safety  Act.  This  was  badly  needed 
and  long-overdue  legislation.  It  rep- 
resented the  combined  efforts  of  many 
people  and  organizations. 


FEDERAL  SALARY  ADJUSTMENT 
ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this 
week  the  House  will  be  debating  H.R. 
10281,  the  Federal  Salary  Adjustment 
Act  of  1965.  Section  205  of  that  bill 
contains  a  provision  affecting  congres- 
sional salaries — not  this  year,  not  next 
year,  but  in  succeeding  years.  I  sup- 
port this  provision,  and  in  an  effort  to 
acquaint  my  colleagues  with  it,  I  pre- 
pared last  week  and  sent  each  Member 
of  the  House  a  four-page  letter  explain- 
ing its  features  and  reasons  for  it. 

Now  I  should  like  to  go  one  step  fur- 
ther. In  years  past.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
noticed  that  our  good  friends  in  the 
press  gallery  take  an  unusual  interest  in 
bills  which  increase  the  salaries  of  Mem- 


bers of  Congress.  This  interest  is  keen, 
and  it  is  penetrating.  It  is  also  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  relative  importance 
of  such  provisions  in  whatever  legisla- 
tion is  pending. 

Last  year,  we  passed  a  pay  bill  affect- 
ing 2'/2  million  Federal  employees. 
Were  our  friends  particularly  interested 
in  the  pay  of  judges  and  Cabinet  ofiacers 
and  postmasters  and  mailmen?  They 
were  not.  It  was  as  though  that  entire 
bill  related  only  to  535  Representatives 
and  Senators  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  The 
other  2,499,000  or  so  employees  were 
virtually  forgotten  as  the  stories  went 
out  on  the  Nation's  press  wires  about  the 
Members  of  Congress  increasing  their 
own  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  our  friends  of  the  press  are  dis- 
honest or  irresponsible.  I  am  sure  they 
emphasized  the  part  of  the  bill  they 
thought  would  be  most  interesting.  But 
they  had  their  fun.  and  now  I  think 
woiild  be  an  appropriate  time  for  them 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  history 
of  the  Federal  pay  system,  the  principle 
of  comparability  we  enacted  3  years  ago, 
and  the  recurring  problem  of  compres- 
sion in  the  upper  levels  as  executive 
salaries  bimip  up  against  the  congres- 
sional salary  ceiling. 

It  may  be  that  some  reporter  yet  will 
imply  that  we  passed  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollar  pay  bill  this  year  in  order  to 
increase  our  own  salaries  in  some  future 
Congress  by  $2,000  or  $3,000.  I  hope 
not.  I  think  the  press  is  capable  of  doing 
a  fair  and  honest  job  of  reporting,  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  in  the  forthcoming 
debate  our  friends  in  the  press  gallery 
will  view  the  provision  relating  to  con- 
gressional salaries  in  the  perspective  of 
the  bill  as  a  whole.  We  who  are  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  have  nothing 
to  hide.  We  welcome  the  attention  of 
the  press.  But  we  ask  that  the  press 
exercise  the  same  sense  of  responsibility 
that  has  been  shown  by  the  members 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  in 
drafting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  interest  of  full 
and  complete  reporting  I  should  like  to 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  my  letter  to  the  Members  on  this 
provision  of  the  pay  bill,  and  I  should 
like  to  commend  Uiis  letter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  press.  I  believe  that  if  any 
reporter  will  take  the  time  to  read  the 
reasons  why  this  provision  is  in  the  bill, 
he  will  be  less  inclined  to  pounce  upon  it 
as  another  congressional  pay  grab,  an 
expression  I  seem  to  recall  from  last 
year's  headlines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  my 
letter  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  17, 1965. 
Dear  Colleague:  H.R.  10281,  the  Federal 
Salary  Adjustment  Act  of  1965,  is  expected  to 
be  on  the  debate  calendar  next  weelc.  Sec- 
tion 205  of  the  bill  would  establish  perma- 
nent machinery  for  the  regular  and  orderly 
adjustment  of  executive.  Judicial,  and  con- 
gressional salaries.  Many  of  you  have  asked 
for  information  about  this  provision;  some 
have  voiced  apprehension.  (No  Member,  as 
yet,  has  indicated  an  intention  to  refuse  a 
1967  salary  increase  if  the  section  becomes 
law.) 
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Of  course  this  Is  a  politically  sensitive 
Issue  to  all  of  us.  I  want  you  to  understand 
before  the  debate  my  reasons  for  believing 
that  a  provision  of  this  kind  Is  essential  to  a 
proper  Federal  salary  system.  This  Isn't  a 
"pay  grab."  as  I  think  you'll  see  If  you 
struggle  through  the  following  paragraphs. 
And,  in  the  Judgment  of  this  Member,  it  Isn't 
politically  dangerous.  It's  simply  sound, 
necessary  legislation. 

My  past  and  present  support  for  more 
adequate  congressional  salaries  Is  based  upon 
two  beliefs — and  I  list  them  in  order  of  im- 
portance : 

1.  Efficient,  honest  operation  of  the  $100 
billion  Federal  Establishment  is  important 
to  the  security,  welfare,  and  growth  of  the 
country  and  Its  190  million  people.  That 
establishment  Is  no  better  than  the  2.5  mil- 
lion executives  and  career  people  who  run  It. 
For  reasons  mentioned  below,  adequate  con- 
gressional salaries  are  the  key  to  adequate 
executive  salaries,  which  In  turn  are  the 
key  to  a  proper  career  salary  structure  at 
all  levels. 

2.  Congress  is  now  a  demanding,  full-time 
career.  Imposing  unusual  financial  burdens 
on  the  fine  people  who  serve.  In  fairness  to 
them  and  their  families  we  cannot  shirk 
the  responsibility  of  providing  adequate  sala- 
ries commensurate  with  the  Job  of  directing 
a  $100  billion  business. 

Let  mc  now  develop  four  background 
points: 

1.  Unde-  the  Constitution,  the  535  Con- 
gressmen are  the  only  Federal  employees  re- 
quired to  participate  in  fixing  their  own 
salaries.  The  painful  political  nature  of  this 
responsibility  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  (ex- 
cluding the  1964  act)  Congress  increased  its 
own  salaries  only  four  times  in  the  98  years 
beglnnlnET  in  1866.  This  stront^ly  suggests 
that  there  is  something  seriously  wrong  with 
letting  this  matter  ride  for  the  traditional 
15  to  25  years  and  then  being  faced,  as  we 
were  last  year,  with  voting  for  a  very  large 
salary  increase. 

2.  Toward  the  end  of  these  long  periods, 
the  entire  Federal  salary  structure  becomes  a 
ridiculous  sight.  Congress  will  not  permit, 
and  properly  so.  assistant  secretaries  and 
agency  heads  to  draw  salaries  larger  than  its 
own.  Thus,  we  get  a  situation  of  compres- 
sion, where  congressional  salaries  are  a  rigid 
ceiling  on  upper  executive  levels,  which  in 
turn  depress  salaries  right  down  through  the 
schedule.  We  reached  the  preposterous 
stage  in  1964.  where  the  VA  Administrator, 
in  charge  of  a  $4  billion  budget  and  161 
exjjensive  hospitals,  was  paid  $21,000.  Be- 
cause of  compression,  the  administrator  of 
just  one  of  these  hospitals  v  ai  paid  $19,000; 
and  the  skilled  doctor  in  charge  of  one  wing 
of  the  hospital  only  $500  less  than  that.  Tills 
violates  the  basic  principle  that  a  proper 
salary  system  should  have  reasonable  dif- 
ferentials at  different  levels  in  accordance 
with  dlfBculty  and  responsibility. 

3.  To  meet  this  defect,  and  to  solve  it 
once  and  for  all,  I  sponsored  In  1964.  and  the 
Hoiise  adopted,  a  simple,  yet  vital  amend- 
ment. What  the  amendment  said,  in  effect, 
was  this:  "At  long  last,  we  have  a  rational, 
orderly,  balanced  Federal  salary  system  with 
proper  relationships  all  the  way  from  GS-1 
through  GS-18,  and  up  to  Cabinet  rank. 
There  will  undoubtedly  be  frequent  salary 
chnni:es  In  the  career  levels,  and  we  must  act 
now  to  see  that  proper  alinement,  top  to 
bottom,  is  preserved.  Under  this  new  law, 
congressional  salaries  (the  key  to  proper 
executive  salaries)  will  be  122  percent  of 
GS-18.  Let  us  provide  permanent  machinery 
which  will  keep  congressional  salaries  at 
122  percent  of  that  level. 

"We  will  simply  write  a  permanent  proviso 
requiring  that  whenever  GS-18  is  increased 
by  3  or  4  percent,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  Congress,  congressional  salaries  will  oe 
increased  by  that  same  percentage.  Thus, 
we    will    never    again    have    "compression." 


Congress  will  never  again  wait  20  years  to 
adjust  its  pay  in  large  $7,500  Increments. 
We  will  adjust  congressional  salaries  auto- 
matically and  regularly  in  small  increments 
of  perhaps  $500  to  $1,000.  This  will  do  Jus- 
tice to  the  people  who  make  a  career  In 
Congress — but  more  Iniportantly,  it  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  a  proper  Federal  salary 
system  for  all  time." 

4.  Unfortunately,  this  provision  was  strick- 
en out  in  conference.  Now  we  find  ourselves 
at  the  beginning  of  the  same  old  cycle — 
with  all  classified  and  postal  salaries  start- 
ing to  march  toward  and  "compression"  in 
the  making. 

There  is  never  a  good  year  to  tackle  this 
sensitive  subject;  the  problem  should  have 
been  solved  permanently  last  year.  But 
now — this  year — in  my  Judgment,  is  the  time 
to  meet  it.  If  the  House  will  keep  a  provision 
of  this  kind  in  the  bill,  and  if  I  have  the 
honor  of  serving  as  a  conferee,  I  assure  you,  I 
will  fight  to  retain  it. 

Let  me  comment  on  one  final  aspect  of  the 
problem.  If  section  205  is  retained  as  it  now 
stands,  it  would  make  the  first  automatic 
adjustment  effective  when  the  90th  Congress 
convenes  In  January  1967.  But,  because  H.R. 
10281  has  both  1965  and  1966  classified  raises, 
and  because  the  1966  raise  is  intended  in 
part  as  a  "catch-up"  for  the  upper  GS  levels 
(now  3  years  behind  comparability),  we  find 
that  the  first  automatic  raise  would  be  far 
larger  than  the  $500  to  $1,000  amounts  which 
could  ordinarily  be  expected.  (It  is  my 
Judgment  that  the  formula  in  the  bill  would 
raise  congressional  salaries  by  some  $2,500  to 
$3,000  In  1967.)  This  wculd  still  make  con- 
gressional pay  f.ir  below  the  $35,000  recom- 
mended by  President  Kennedy  and  his  Ad- 
visory Panel  on  Federal  Sali^ry  Systems  in 
1963.  But.  coming  on  the  heeis  of  the  1964 
increase,  this  causes  more  serious  political 
problems. 

For  these  reasons.  Bob  Corbett,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  our  committee,  will 
propose  an  amendment  which  will  keep  the 
permanent  machinery  of  my  proposal  for 
small,  regular,  automatic  adjustments,  but 
would  make  the  machinery  applicable  only  to 
GS-18  raises  granted  in  1967  or  thereafter. 
Thus,  the  first  adjustment  would  come  In 
January  1969  (two  elections  removed  from 
now)  based  upon  increases,  if  any,  granted 
GS-18  in   1967  or  1968. 

I  am  committed  to  support  the  bill  as  It 
came  from  the  committee,  including  the  1967 
effective  date  for  section  205.  However,  I 
can  appreciate  the  practical  arguments  which 
Bob  uses  In  supporting  his  proposed  change. 
It  is  my  advice  that  the  House  work  its  will 
and  use  Its  judgment  In  resolving  this  dif- 
terence. 

However.  I  carmot  too  strongly  urge  that 
regardless  of  its  effective  date — whether  1967 
or  1969 — the  House  make  sure  that  the  per- 
manent adjustment  mechanism  stavs  in  the 
bill. 

This  is  my  storj'.  I  ask  for  your  support 
and  advice.  I'm  happy  to  answer  your  fur- 
ther questions. 

Sincerely  yours. 

MORRtS  K.  Udall. 


THE  C-5A  REVOLUTION  IN  THE  AIR 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imcus  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  C-5A 
will  be  the  largest  aircraft  ever  built  and 
as  retiring  Air  Force  Secretary  Eugene 
Zuckert  has  said  it  "will  revolutionize 
everybody's  ideas  of  distribution." 
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starting  on  the  drawing  board  as  the 
CX-4  encouraged  by  the  support  of  the 
Subcommittee  of  Military  Airlift  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  then 
headed  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  South  Carolina,  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
the  C-5A  is  approaching  contract  stage 
and  by  1968  or  early  1969  should  be  com- 
ing into  inventoiT. 

Expectations  of  this  huge  aircraft  are 
will  set  out  in  a  newsletter  published 
by  Eliot  Janeway.  highly  regarded  econ- 
omist,  and  head  of  the  Janeway  Publish- 
ing &  Research  Corp,  Under  unanimous 
consent  to  do  so,  I  herewith  submit  Mr, 
Janeway 's  fine  summary  of  the  C-5A 
potential  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House : 

The  C-5A  REVOLtrnoN  in  the  Air 

A  milestone  in  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  aviation — and  in  the  growing  signifi- 
cance of  aeronautics  In  the  world  economy- 
Is  about  to  be  passed.  Month  end  is  contract 
award  time  for  the  C-5A  supertransport. 

The  C-5A  will  be  the  largest  aircraft  ever 
built,  a  four-engine  Jet  capable  of  carrying 
1.000  p)assengers,  or  150  tons  of  cargo,  over 
Intercontinental  distances  at  speeds  faster 
than  500  miles  per  hour.  The  initial  decision 
on  the  C-5A  will  be  made  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment from  alternative  proposals  offered 
by  Douglas.  Lockheed,  and  Boeing.  Impor- 
tant as  the  military  version  of  the  C-5A  will 
be  to  our  strategic  airlift  capabUity,  the  real 
payoff  on  this  fourth-generation  air  transport 
will  come  with  its  commercial  application, 
sometime  around  1970. 

Each  generation  of  transport  aircraft  has 
been  defense  generated  except  the  first,  the 
DC-3.  The  four-engine  prop  equipment  that 
came  out  of  World  War  II,  including  the 
DC-4  and  its  offspring,  and  the  Lockheed  Con- 
stellation, constituted  the  second  generation. 
These  were  the  aircraft  which  demonstrated 
during  the  Berlin  airlift  that  continuous  air 
transport  of  bulk  goods  was  a  feasible  enter- 
prise. Finally,  the  Korean  war  produced  the 
Boeing  Jet  bombers  and  tankers  which  soon 
had  their  commercial  equivalents  in  the  707 
and  Its  competitors.  Similarly,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  C-5A  grew  out  of  the  obvious 
need  for  aircraft  able  to  supply  all  the  re- 
quirements for  one  or  more  Vletnams  and 
Santo  Domingos. 

Recent  revolutionary  technical  progress  has 
brought  the  proposed  supersonic  transport 
(SST)  closer  and  given  It  almost  exclusive 
publicity  as  the  next  step  in  aviation  devel- 
opment. But  glanaorous  though  the  SST  will 
be,  nobody  is  going  to  make  money  out  of  It 
for  years.  Development  costs  are  so  high 
that,  even  with  a  generous  Government  sub- 
sidy, the  price  p>er  aircraft  will  be  exorbitant. 
Limited  payload  capability  (by  C-5A  stand- 
ards) ,  and  uneconomic  compromise  solutions 
of  the  sonic  boom  problem,  make  the  SST  no 
cinch  or  quick  moneymaker  for  any  carrier. 
In  sharp  contrast,  the  C-5A  promises  to  be 
a  bread-and-butter  piece  of  equipment  that 
will  enable  operators  to  eat  cake,  too. 

As  a  subsonic  aircraft,  the  C-5A  can  be 
activated  directly  on  the  basis  of  existing 
technology.  Fiirthermore,  the  C-5A  is  so 
much  bigger  than  any  of  the  current  crop  of 
jet  transports  that  it  promises  to  revolution- 
ize the  economics  of  long-range  tranrporta- 
tion  and  supply.  A  dozen  C-5A's  could  have 
done  all  the  work  of  the  350-odd  C-54s  and 
C-47"8  that  supplied  Berlin  during  the  16 
months  of  the  airlift. 

It  behooves  every  corporation  in  America 
now  making  commitments  for  new  plant  and 
warehouse  capacity  arovmd  the  world  to  keep 
a  sharp  eye  on  the  Job  the  C-5A  will  be  doing 
by  the  time  today's  commitments  go  on 
stream.  As  retiring  Air  Force  Secretary  EM- 
gene  Zuckert  recently  told  a  group  of  New 
York  fiduciaries,  "the  C-5A  will  revolutionise 
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everybody's  ideas  of  distribution."  It  will 
revolutionize  the  economics  of  supply  and  in- 
ventorying as  well. 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
distinguished  sports  columnist  for  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  Francis  Stan, 
reports  that  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey  called  the  Minnesota  Twins' 
locker  room  immediately  after  they 
cinched  the  American  League  champion- 
ship to  congratulate  the  team  and  was 
invited  to  the  World  Series.  Rumor  has 
it  the  Vice  President  hopes  to  pitch  the 
first  ball  in  the  World  Series.  This  is  a 
natural  desire  because  the  Twins  are  his 
hometown  team  for  which  he  feels  par- 
donable pride. 

But  there  is  a  rumored  snag.  The 
President  is  expected  to  pull  rank  on  the 
Vice  President  and  is  expected  to  ask  to 
throw  the  opening  ball.  The  President, 
in  all  probability,  feels  it  his  "solemn 
obligation"  because  of  tradition,  and  his 
keen  enthusiasm  for  sports.  The  fact 
that  95  percent  of  all  television  sets  in 
the  countiT  will  be  tuned  in  at  that  par- 
ticular time,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if,  indeed,  it  is  true  that 
these  two  great  public  figures  are  dead- 
locked on  the  right  to  throw  the  first  ball, 
I  realize  it  is  presumptuous  of  me,  a  Re- 
publican freshman,  to  offer  a  solution. 

However,  since  no  one  else  has  come 
forth  with  a  workable  solution,  I  would 
like  to  make  the  following  proposal  in 
the  interest  of  good  sportsmanship  and 
fair  play:  That  the  President  throw  the 
first  ball  out  of  deference  to  his  office 
and  the  fact  that  he  might  turn  off  the 
lights  if  it  is  cloudy  or  a  night  game. 

Vice  President  Humphrey,  by  the  way 
of  compensation,  could  be  made  third 
base  coach,  a  job  he  is  eminently  quali- 
fied to  hold.  There  he  could  secretly  call 
signals  and  at  the  same  time  keep  an 
eye  on  left  field  where  his  friends  play. 

It  is  hoped  that  neither  be  allowed  to 
umpire,  since  a  "something  for  every- 
one" attitude  could  only  lend  frustra- 
tion for  pitcher  and  batter  alike.  In  fact, 
it  might  disrupt  the  entire  game. 

Another  rumor  has  been  going  around 
in  this  connection  which  has  no  founda- 
tion in  fact:  That  is,  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York,  formerly  from 
Virginia,  formerly  from  Massachusetts, 
would  like  to  play.  I  am  told  by  an  un- 
impeachable source  that  he  is  not  being 
considered  because  if  he  got  to  third  base, 
even  by  running  for  someone  else,  it  is 
doubtful  that  he  would  know  for  sure 
which  plate  was  home. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  to- 
day release  a  statement  relative  to  the 
recent  added  activity  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Macy.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  he  has  now  joined  tl\e 
Arm-Twisting  Corps.  He  Is  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  he 
has  in  addition  to  this  responsibility  been 
endeavoring  to  recruit  qualified  persons 
for  appointive  positions  on  behalf  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  fact  he  has  failed  to 
enforce  the  civil  service  laws  under  his 
charge,  I  would  suggest  to  the  Commis- 
sioner that  he  search  for  a  new  man  to 
fill  the  job  of  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  one  who  will  prop- 
erly interpret  the  law,  and  will  enforce  it. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSIONER 

Mr.    NELSEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE   LATE   SENATOR 
ELMER  THOMAS  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  former  Senator  Elmer 
Thomas,  who  at  the  age  of  89  passed  away 
in  Lawton,  Okla.,  on  September  19. 

The  State  of  Oklahoma  and,  indeed, 
the  Nation  have  lost  a  great  champion 
of  democracy.  He  was  an  outstanding 
patriot  and  citizen. 

As  an  ardent  silverite,  he  was  deeply 
concerned  with  finance  and  agriculture 
and  widely  known  for  his  advocacy  of  the 
Patman  bonus  bill  with  its  greenback 
clause. 

It  has  been  said  by  many  of  his  friends 
that  he  owed  his  success  to  his  watchful- 
ness over  the  little  things.  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  procedure  of  the  destruction - 
ist,  who  merely  makes  little  things  out  of 
big  ones,  he  had  the  knack  of  assembling 
the  minutiae  and  converting  them  into 
life-size  achievements.  Several  might  be 
mentioned:  one  of  them  a  1,000 -acre 
park,  another  a  State  capitol  building. 

Indiana  was  Senator  Thomas'  birth- 
place, but  he  was  a  prominent  Okla- 
homan  before  Oklahoma's  own  first 
birthday  as  a  State.  From  his  farm 
home  in  Putman  County,  Ind.,  where 
he  was  educated  in  the  common  schools, 
he  went  to  the  Central  Normal  College  at 
Danville,  but  not  imtil  after  he  had  saved 
enough  to  carry  him  through  by  working 
on  farms,  in  public  works,  and  finally 
teaching  school. 

After  graduating  from  college,  he  en- 
tered De  Pauw  University  at  Greencastle, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1900  with  the 
degree  of  A.B.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Indiana  bar  and  turned  westward.  He 
spent  a  few  months  in  Oklahoma  City  and 
then  moved  to  Lawton  which  became  his 
home. 


In  the  years  up  to  1907  when  Okla- 
homa achieved  her  statehood,  Elmer 
Thomas  became  a  more  and  more  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  community  and  when, 
out  of  the  bitter  controversy  that  arose 
over  the  choosing  of  the  first  State  sena- 
tor, a  compromise  was  agreed  upon,  the 
rising  young  lawyer  found  himself  the 
fortunate  man.  Elected  to  the  State 
senate  he  threw  himself  into  the  legis- 
lative activities  with  the  same  zeal  and 
application  which  he  had  shown  in  his 
private  affairs.  He  soon  became  known 
as  an  expert  parliamentarian. 

His  first  step  into  the  national  arena 
was  election  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1924.  National  politics  were  not 
entirely  strange  to  him  when  he  entered 
Congress.  At  the  beginning  of  World 
War  I,  against  great  obstacles,  he  was 
prominent  in  the  establishment  of  one 
of  the  16  great  national  training  camps 
at  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

In  the  House  he  served  on  the  Claims, 
Public  Lands,  and  Roads  Committees. 

In  1926  Elmer  Thomas  was  elected  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  where  he  served  with 
distinction  for  24  years. 

He  soon  began  making  his  presence 
felt.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the  In- 
dian Affairs  Committee,  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  Library 
Committee,  and  became  chairman  of  a 
special  Committee  on  Silver. 

Besides  the  prominence  he  took 
whenever  the  question  of  the  currency 
arose  and  there  was  a  chance  for  him  to 
speak  a  good  word  for  silver,  he  worked 
hard  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  He  also 
played  a  great  part  in  shaping  the  ap- 
propriation bills  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Interior. 

He  was  a  strong  force  in  the  New 
Deal  and  was  an  expert  on  Indian  af- 
fairs, financial  affairs,  agriculture,  and 
oil. 

Quiet  and  dignified  in  his  bearing, 
serious  and  studious,  he  was  credited 
with  a  social  temperature  that  made  his 
relationships  cordial. 

Senator  Thomas  strove  for  orderliness 
in  the  complexity  of  governmental  af- 
fairs. Few  Members  of  the  Congress 
have  had  the  capacity  for  so  wide  a 
range  of  legislative  interest. 

ROBERT  M.   HARRISS  PATS  TRIBUTE 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  good  patriotic  Ameri- 
can, Robert  M.  Harriss,  of  New  York, 
was  one  of  Senator  Thomas'  most  ardent 
supporters.  His  letter  to  me  concerning 
the  death  of  his  long-time  friend.  Sena- 
tor Thomas,  is  self-explanatory: 

Forest  Hills,  N.Y.,  September  21,  1965. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Wright  :  I  was  deeply  grieved  to  hear 
of  our  old  friend.  Senator  Elmer  Thomas' 
death.  He  was  a  patriot,  loved  God  and  his 
country  and  fellow  man. 

Senator  Thomas  and  you  led  the  fight 
In  Congress  for  monetary  reform  which  re- 
sulted In  our  country  getting  off  the  old  ruin- 
ous gold  basis  of  $20.67  for  the  dollar.  This 
broke  the  devastating  depression  of  the  early 
1930's.  In  fact  it  was  the  only  major  legis- 
lation at  that  time  which  was  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court  as  constitutional. 
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I    still    remember    well    the    unwarranted 
abuse    and    smearing    that    you    both    took 
for  your  patriotic  efforts. 
With  all  good  wishes, 
Sincerely. 

Robert  M   Harriss. 


LETS  EDUCATE  MILITARY  RE- 
JECTEES TO  HELP  SERVE  THE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EFFORT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  I  feel  is  long  over- 
due, and  is  essential  to  our  national  de- 
fense effort  in  these  times  of  crisis 
around  the  world.  I  also  feel  it  can  im- 
prove the  fairness  of  military  obligations 
and  improve  the  educational  attainment 
of  trainable  persons. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced,  H.R.  11153, 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  carrj-  out  a  special  educational 
training  program  for  enlistees  and 
draftees  in  the  Armed  Forces  who 
would  othen^'ise  fail  to  meet  minimum 
requirements  because  of  education  de- 
ficiencies, but  who  can  be  brought  up  to 
the  necessary  minimum  educational 
standards. 

The  facts  supporting  my  bill  are  evi- 
dence for  the  need  to  train  those  numer- 
ous young  men  who  are  rejected  for  mil- 
itary duty  because  they  cannot  meet  the 
required  mental  qualifications  and 
standards  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

About  one-third  of  all  young  men  who 
volunteer  and  who  are  drafted  for  mili- 
tarj-  senice  are  rejected  because  of 
mental  and  educational  deficiencies. 

This  is  alarming  when  we  realize  that 
many  of  the  most  brilliant  and  promising 
of  our  young  population  are  now  fighting 
a  war  in  Vietnam,  and  things  are  not  on 
the  rosy  side  in  other  parts  of  the  world: 
Southeast  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  the 
always  potentially  explosive  West  Euro- 
pean theater. 

During  fiscal  year  1964.  according  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  over  181.000 
young  men  volunteered  for  enlistment  in 
the  Regular  Ai-my.  About  111,200  met 
all  mental,  and  physical,  and  moral 
standards.  Of  the  69.900  who  were  re- 
jected, 709  Taiied  because  they  could  not 
meet  moral  standards  or  because  they 
lacked  both  mental  and  physical  mini- 
m'om  qualifications. 

Some  56.600  volunteers  weic  turned 
down  last  year  because  their  mental  test 
scores  were  too  low.  This  is  shocking  and 
something  must  be  done. 

I  propose  that  of  these  mental  rejec- 
tees those  who  can  be  trained  for  use- 
ful militai-y  ser\ice.  be  trained  and 
schooled  in  needed  basic  educational  re- 
quirements so  that  they  may  meet  the 
minimum  requirements  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  be  retained  in  the  ser\1ce  to 
fulfill  their  military  obligation.  This  is 
not  a  social  or  antipoverty  experiment. 


This  is  securing  America's  future  by  ex- 
panding our  pool  of  able-bodied,  men- 
tally sound  young  men  to  keep  the  peace. 
It  will  have  incidental  benefits  of  spread- 
ing the  .opportunity  for  service  in  a 
broader  population  and  in  gaining  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  those  involved. 

My  legislation  is  needed  to  authorize 
the  Secretaiy  of  Defense  to  proceed  with 
this  program,  after  appropriate  CDiigres- 
sional  hearings  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. Full  hearings  on,tthis  bill  will  estab- 
lish this  program  as  a  military  training 
program  vital  to  our  Nations  security. 

In  working  on  this  legislation  I  have 
had  the  benefit  of  the  wide  experience  of 
Mr.  Fiank  D.  Bisbee,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Bisbee-Baldwin  Corp.,  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  who  served  for  many 
years  as  chairman  of  the  selective  serv- 
ice board  in  my  hometown.  I  was  greatly 
impressed  by  his  concern  that  many 
young  men  of  apparent  strength,  energy, 
and  mental  intelligence  were  being  re- 
jected for  militai-y  service.  Either  the 
standards  were  too  high,  or  these  young 
men  lacked  the  educational  training  to 
make  them  good  soldiers. 

In  support  of  this  legislation  I  am 
drawing  on  the  fine  presentation  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  over  the  last 
year  of  its  special  training  enlistment 
program — STEP.  The  purpose  of  the 
STEP  is  to  increase  the  number  of  vol- 
unteers accepted  by  the  Army  without 
lowering  standards.  The  Army  proposes 
to  give  educational  training  to  some  vol- 
unteers for  enlistment  in  the  Army  who 
are  now  being  turned  away  because  they 
do  not  meet  Army  enlistment  standards. 
If  the  extra  training  or  treatment  brings 
a  man  up  to  the  enlistment  standards, 
he  will  then  serve  out  the  balance  of  a 
3 -year  tour;  if  a  man  fails  to  achieve  the 
Army's  standards,  he  will  be  discharged. 
The  weakness  of  the  STEP  program  is 
that  its  future  is  in  doubt  because  of 
lack  of  specific  authorizations  by  Con- 
gress and  because  it  does  not  apply  to 
draftees  or  to  any  service  except  in  the 
Army. 

This  productive  program  should  cer- 
tainly be  made  available  not  only  to 
those  volunteers  who  enlist  for  3  years 
in  the  regular  service,  but  also  to  draft- 
ees who  must  serve  2  years  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  It  should  also  most  certainly 
be  made  available  to  other  services,  not 
just  the  Army. 

In  a  recent  Gallup  poll,  some  83  per- 
cent of  those  responding  to  a  poll  favored 
a  program  requiring  all  physically  fit 
young  men  who  cannot  pass  an  educa- 
tional test  to  serve  for  at  least  1  year 
in  some  other  form  of  military  service. 
This  indicates  the  mood  of  the  country 
to  retain  these  rejectees  in  the  service. 
My  bill  would  help  train  these  young 
men  for  useful  military  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  for  early 
hearings  on  my  bill  which  would  do 
away  \vith  a  great  annual  waste  of  po- 
tential military  talent,  and  make  them 
better  citizens  of  our  Nation  and  better 
able  to  serve  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. 


The  bill  H.R.  11153,  as  introduced,  foi. 
lows : 

H.R.  11153 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  carry  out  a  special  educational  training 
program  for  enlistees  and  draftees  in  the 
Armed  Forces  who  would  otherwise  fail 
to  meet  minimum  requirements  of  the 
Armed  Forces  because  of  educational  de- 
ficiencies 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  is  hereby  authorized  to  carry 
out  a  special  educational  training  program 
for  enlistees  and  draftees,  in  the  Armed 
Forces  who,  because  of  educational  deficien- 
cies, would  otherwise  fail  to  meet  minimum 
requirements  of  the  Armed  Forces,  but  who 
with  such  training  can  become  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  retain  them 
in  the  service  to  fulfill  their  military  obliga- 
tion. The  period  of  such  educational  train- 
ing shall  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  obli- 
gated service  of  each  such  enlistee  or  draftee. 
There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  .this  Act. 


JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  SHOULD  IN- 
VESTIGATE RACIAL  MURDER 
CASE  IN  HAYNESVILLE,  ALA. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  virtual  disbelief  that  I  read  reports 
on  the  prostitution  of  justice  that  is  cur- 
rently being  perpetrated  in  Haynes- 
ville,  Ala.,  where  a  local  man  is  being 
tried  for  the  slaying  last  month  of  Jona- 
than M.  Daniels,  a  ministerial  student 
and  civil  rights  worker.  Judge  T.  Werth 
Thagard  is  clearly  engaged  in  the  most 
flagrant  prejudicial  action  in  order  to 
achieve  an  acquittal  for  the  accused  man, 
Thomas  L.  Coleman.  The  judge  has 
denied  the  prosecution  a  delay  to  per- 
mit Father  Richard  Morrisroe,  a  priest 
who  was  shot  with  Daniels,  to  give  testi- 
mony favorable  to  the  prosecution. 
Father  Morrisroe  is  still  hospitalized 
from  his  wounds.  I  cannot  fail  to  ob- 
serve that  there  was  a  day  when  south- 
ei'n  justice  depended  largely  on  all-white 
juries  to  grant  acquittals  for  racial 
crimes.  It  seems  clear  to  me  now  that 
southern  courts  are  not  even  going 
through  the  motions  of  dispensing  justice 
fairly.  The  trial  in  Haynesville  and 
other  recent  examples  of  southern  judi- 
cial procedure  suggests  that  the  State 
judiciaries  have  flung  defiance  at  the 
Nation  in  order  to  protect  the  most  vi- 
cious agents  of  the  white  supremacy  sys- 
tem. I  implore  the  Justice  Department 
to  seek  out  the  power  to  prevent  this  out- 
rageous judicial  approval  of  racial  mur- 
der. 
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ARCHBISHOP-ELECT  PHILLIP  M. 
HANNAN 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  to  the  House  that  one 
of  the  distinguished  clergymen  from  the 
Washington  diocese  who  preached  the 
funeral  oration  for  our  late  beloved  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  Bishop  Hannan,  has  been 
named  as  archbishop-elect  of  the  diocese 
of  New  Orleans.  We  in  the  great  south- 
ern city  of  New  Orleans  are  very  happy 
indeed  to  welcome  him  to  our  city. 


PROTEST   AGAINST    SOVIET 
PERSECUTION  OF  JEWS 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  4,  1965,  because  I  felt  there  was 
a  pronounced  and  continuing  need  for 
America  to  express  itself  against  Rus- 
sia's persecution  of  its  Jewish  citizens. 
I  introduced  in  the  Congress  House  Con- 
current Resolution  177. 

Last  March,  in  a  speech  delivered  from 
the  floor  of  the  House,  I  spoke  out  against 
the  Soviet  Union's  abuses  of  its  Jewish 
subjects.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of 
the  High  Holy  days  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  Rosh  Hashana  and  Yom  Kip- 
pur.  There  is  no  more  appropriate  time 
than  this  to  remember  the  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  cannot  observe  these 
holidays,  and  once  more,  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  I  fervently  appeal  to 
you  to  join  me  in  publicly  condemning 
the  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Persecution  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  by 
no  means  an  innovation.  As  far  back  as 
the  1800's,  Russians  isolated  the  Jews  in 
ghettos  and  periodically  raided  these  vil- 
lages and  killed  and  tortured  thousands 
of  Jews.  It  was  necessary  not  only  for 
the  Jewish  citizens,  but  for  their  reli- 
gious leaders,  the  rabbis,  to  keep  arms  in 
their  basements  to  protect  themselves. 
It  is  true  we  do  not  hear  of  murders  of 
Jews  today  but  religious  discrimination 
continues  to  exist  in  Russia.  During  the 
week  of  September  13, 1  attended  a  con- 
ference given  by  the  National  Vigil  for 
Soviet  Jewry  and  I  heard  with  horror 
and  anguish  the  discrimination,  repres- 
sion, and  bigotry  to  which  the  Jewish 
people  in  Russia  are  being  subjected. 

Let  us  join  in  urging  Russia  to  extend 
to  the  Jews  the  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  other  Soviet  national 
and  reUgious  groups,  to  enable  Jews  to 
participate  once  more  in  their  cultural 
traditions  and  in  their  communal  in- 
stitutions so  that  these  traditions  and 
institutions  may  be  enhanced  and  per- 
petuated, to  permit  the  local  manufac- 
ture, import,  and  distribution  of  religious 
articles  which  are  vital  to  Judaism,  to 
permit  Soviet  Jewry  to  maintain  religious 
and  cultural  bonds  with  Jewish  com- 
munities abroad,  to  permit  Jews  whose 
lamilies  were  ruptured  by  the  Nazi 
cataclysm  to  reimite  with  them  in  other 


lands  and  to  use  every  other  possible 
means  to  eliminate  anti-Semitism  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Let  us  unite  in  reaffirming  to  the  So- 
viets and  to  all  nations  our  belief  that 
mankind  the  world  over  should  be  free 
from  tyranny  and  oppression.  I  am  hop- 
ing that  before  the  end  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress the  Members  of  this  body,  by  pas- 
sage of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  177, 
shall  express  themselves  with  such  cer- 
tainty that  there  can  be  no  mistake  on 
this  vital  issue. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL    AND    PERSONAL- 
ITY TESTING 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  citizens  of  the  country 
are  encouraged  that  a  Special  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Government  Op- 
erations Conunittes  has  conducted  a 
thorough  inquiry  into  the  matter  of  psy- 
chological and  personality  testing. 

And  any  recommendations  the  sub- 
committee can  provide  will  surely  be  wel- 
come. It  seems  clear  that  some  kind  of 
remedial  action  is  needed,  through  legis- 
lation or  another  approach. 

There  are  two  aspects  to  the  growing 
problem.  The  first  is  with  regard  to  the 
testing  of  psychological  conditions.  The 
second  has  to  do  with  tests  meant  for 
measurement  of  academic  achievement 
but  which  are  evidently  being  slanted  in 
a  way  which  conveys  political  or  ideolog- 
ical significance. 

No  responsible  person  will  quarrel  with 
the  need  for  having  either  kind  of  test- 
ing. They  have  a  proper  place  in  educa- 
tion and  in  the  study  of  psychology. 

But  they  must  be  recognized  as  tools 
which  can  be  used  for  ill  piurpose,  either 
by  overly  enthusiastic  educators  or  a 
Federal  bureaucracy  directed  by  an  am- 
bitious political  regime. 

Never  before  have  the  American  peo- 
ple been  subjected  to  such  threats  to 
privacy  by  the  Government  itself  or  by 
Government  subsidized  organizations. 
We  are  told  that  wiretapping  by  some 
Government  agencies  is  now  regarded  as 
an  accepted  practice.  At  least  one 
agency  is  engaging  in  organized  practice 
of  various  techniques  to  invade  the  pri- 
vate lives  of  individuals  and  families. 

Add  to  this  the  abuse  of  testing,  and 
we  are  faced  with  a  situation  which 
brings  us  far  closer  to  the  "1984"  of 
George  Orwell,  and  the  "The  Brave  New 
World,"  of  Aldous  Huxley. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  being  individ- 
uals, and  we  trace  our  history  to  men 
and  women  who  sought  freedom  from  op- 
pression of  any  kind. 

Yet  today^  we  seem  to  be  marching 
without  effective  protest  into  a  situation 
in  which  a  Washington  directorate  can 
act  as  a  "big  brother"  by  making  rules 
and  setting  standards  from  which  no  de- 
viation is  tolerated. 


News  reports  published  this  morning 
tell  of  a  great  new  testing  program  be- 
ing undertaken  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. The  program  will  not  only  test 
more  young  people  than  ever  before,  but 
will  also  go  into  new  kinds  of  questions, 
and  there  is  serious  doubt  as  to  what,  if 
any,  limitations  apply  to  what  kinds  of 
questions  may  be  asked  of  our  young 
people  in  public  schools;  The  objectives 
of  this  new  program  are  not  primarily  to 
measure  academic  achievement,  but 
rather  to  adjust  social  conditions  to  con- 
form with  ideas  established  in  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

We  do  know  that  thousands  of  school- 
children have  been  asked  of  their  atti- 
tudes toward  sex,  religion,  and  family 
relationships.  And  we  know  that  chil- 
dren cannot  be  expected  to  do  anything 
but  tolerate  even  very  personal  question- 
ing. 

We  also  know  that  in  today's  political 
climate,  Grovernment  employees  or  pri- 
vate industry  employees  where  Govern- 
ment contracts  are  a  big  factor  and  ap- 
plicants for  Federal  jobs,  all  submit  to 
tests  in  a  docile  manner. 

It  has  been  brought  to  light  in  the  past 
2  weeks  that  political  connotations  have 
been  conveyed  in  some  tests.  And  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  has  asked  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  if  Federal  funds 
are  being  used  to  purchase  politically 
slanted  materials  used  in  public  schools. 

This  is  a  problem  area  which  badly 
needs  the  continuing  and  extensive  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  and, 
therefore,  of  the  Congress. 

In  each  case  in  world  history  in  which 
a  representative  government  has  deterio- 
rated into  dictatorship,  control  of  atti- 
tudes of  the  people  has  been  a  major  tool 
of  a  power-hungry  government  clique. 
And  it  has  been  accomplished  under  the 
guise  of  welfare  or  progress.  And  in  each 
case  the  people  sat  by  quietly  at  the  early 
stages  of  development  of  this  control,  un- 
til the  point  of  no  return  had  been 
reached. 

And  then,  of  course,  there  is  no  longer 
any  opportunity  for  anyone  to  speak  out 
for  their  rights  as  individuals  and  for 
the  principles  of  free  speech  and  individ- 
uality. 

Surely,  this  country  will  not  permit 
that  to  happen  here. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  an  editorial 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  today 
wliich  touches  on  this  subject. 

Peeping  on  the  Grand  Scale 

Psychological  testing,  like  testing  for  apti- 
tudes, doubtless  has  its  place  and  uses.  But 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  wholesale  peep- 
ing into  people's  minds  that  Is  going  on  In 
Grovernment,  industry,  and  schools  Is  desir- 
able, necessary,  or  even  effective. 

Winding  up  a  3-month  inquiry  into  such 
psychological  and  personality  testing,  a 
House  Government  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee heard  pleas  from  a  number  of  witnesses 
that  Congress  adopt  curbs  against  the  Indis- 
criminate use  of  the  quizzes.  It  Is  easy  to 
see  why. 

The  committee  found,  among  other  nau- 
seous examples,  that  employees  of  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  being  consid- 
ered for  promotion  were  asked  questions  like 
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"Which  would  you  rather  do:  (a)  kiss  a  per- 
son of  the  opposite  sex.  or  (b)  experiment 
with  new  things.     Choose  one." 

It  further  learned  that  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment last  year  gave  psychological  tests  to 
more  than  20,000  applicants  for  counseling 
Jobs  m  youth  opportunity  projects.  The  ap- 
plicants were  supposed  to  give  their  reactions 
to  the  following  kinds  of  statement:  "Most 
people  worry  too  much  about  sex."  and.  "I 
think  Lincoln  was  greater  than  Washington." 

Moreover,  thousands  of  schoolchildren, 
under  research  projects  financed  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  have  undergone  psycho- 
logical testing  In  an  attempt  to  probe  their 
attitudes  toward  sex.  religion,  and  family  life. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  thing 
about  It  all  Is  the  docility  with  which  candi- 
dates for  Government  Jobs.  Federal  employ- 
ees, people  In  Industry— where  testing  seems 
on  the  Increase — and  schoolchildren  tolerate 
the  Intimate  questioning.  Especially  witli  a 
tool  still  of  dubious  value. 

One  reason,  perhaps.  Is  that  advanced  by 
Dr.  Karl  Smith,  professor  of  Industrial  psy- 
chology at  the  University  of  Wisconsin:  "The 
American  people  have  been  fooled  Into  be- 
lieving that  a  few  simple-minded  true-false 
or  multiple-choice  questions  can  be  used 
to  forecast  the  careers  of  their  children  In 
school  and  In  the  university  and  to  predict 
their  own  careers  In  work  because  of  two 
influences:  Fear  of  the  pseudo-quantitative, 
mental-medical  mumbo-jumbo  of  the  psy- 
chiatrist and  clinical  psychologist,  and  the 
misleading  propaganda  of  organized  psychol- 
ogy In  claiming  that  guesswork  and  statisti- 
cal shotgtin  procedures  have  medical  and 
scientific  significance." 

If  that  Is  true,  maybe  what's  really  needed 
to  bridle  the  Inquisitive  testers  Is  not  a  new 
law  but  simply  the  application  of  a  little 
horsesense  and  elementary  respect  for 
privacy. 


U.S.  TRADE  SURPLUS  SHRINKS— 
MORE  BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 
TROUBLE  AHEAD 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 

•  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years, 
while  the  United  States  has  been  ex- 
periencing recurrent  deficits  in  its  bal- 
ance of  payments,  we  could  always  point 
with  pride  at  our  growing  trade  surplus. 
It  has  been  this  trade  surplus  that  has 
helped  to  finance  the  individual  deficit 
items  in  our  balance-of-payments  ac- 
count without  running  as  large  an  over- 
all deficit  as  we  otherwise  would  have 
done.  One  reason  for  the  strength  of 
our  trade  position  has  been  the  remark- 
able stability  cf  U.S.  export  prices  while 
the  export  prices  of  foreign  nations  have 

•  moved  sharply  upward.  Recently,  how- 
ever, both  these  trends  have  besun  to 
slow  down  in  a  manner  that  may  spell 
trouble  for  the  United  States. 

International  Monetary  Fund  reports 
show  that  the  average  price  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports, which  as  recently  as  last  fall  stood 
at  103  percent  of  the  1958  average,  no 
higher  than  In  1961,  has  jumped  to  105 
percent.  At  the  same  time,  the  export 
price  Indexes  of  many  other  trading  na- 
^  tions  seem  to  be  leveling  off.  The  index 
covering  the  major  industrial  nations  of 


continental  Europe,  for  instance,  rose  4 
percent  between  mid- 1963  and  mid- 1964. 
but  has  remained  at  104  percent  of  the 
1958  average  since  early  last  year. 

This  may  account  in  part  for  the  fact 
that  during  the  first  7  months  of  1965. 
our  trade  surplus  as  a  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate  was  $4.9  billion,  or  down 
about  $2  billion  from  the  1964  level.  Im- 
ports through  July  were  running  at  an 
annual  rate  of  12  percent  above  the  19S4 
level  while  exports  were  only  2  percent 
higher. 

We  do  not  have  to  look  very  far  to  find 
a  reason  for  this  behavior.  It  is  no  coin- 
cidence that  IMF  figures  show  that  liv- 
ing costs  in  many  foreign  nations  are 
climbing  less  sharply  than  they  once 
were  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  are 
signsi  of  a  faster  rise  in  the  U.S.  cost  of 
living.  In  recent  years,  the  U.S.  index 
has  risen  about  1.2  percent  annually,  but 
in  the  first  half  of  this  year,  the  rise  has 
amounted  to  1.1  percent.  The  period  of 
mild  annual  price  rises  may  well  be  over. 

The  rapid  pace  of  the  American  econ- 
omy has  certainly  put  increasing  upward 
pressure  on  U.S.  prices.  Some  indica- 
tions of  the  price  pressure  are  that  our 
factories  are  now  operating  at  about  90 
percent  of  capacity  and  unemployment 
among  married  men,  the  backbone  of  the 
labor  force,  now  amounts  to  about  2.3 
percent,  down  sharply  from  the  5.1  per- 
cent early  in  the  current  economic  ex- 
pansion. In  addition,  the  prospect  of  in- 
creased defense  spending  for  Vietnam 
is  in  the  wind. 

There  appears  to  be  no  such  mounting 
price  pressure  in  the  foreign  countries 
that  compete  with  the  United  States  in 
world  markets.  There  are  indications 
that  Europe's  economic  expansion  is 
slowing  down,  most  probably  because  of 
restrictive,  anti-inflationary  government 
policies. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Boston  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  also  indicates  the  U.S. 
competitive  position  in  world  markets 
may  be  getting  rapidly  weaker.  All  of 
these  factors  pointing  to  a  deterioration 
in  the  U.S.  trade  position  do  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  we  are  going  to  lose  our 
position  as  world  trade  leader.  But,  as  a 
recent  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
points  out,  the  record  of  recent  months 
suggests  that  massive  trade  surpluses  are 
by  no  means  guaranteed.  And  with  the 
shrinkage  of  these  significant  surpluses, 
this  country's  faalance-of-payments 
problem  may  become  worse  than  it  al- 
ready is.  Under  unanimous  consent,  I 
include  the  article  in  the  August  23  edi- 
tion of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

The  Outlook  :  Appraisal  op  Current  Trends 
IN  Business  and  Finance 

For  years  the  large  and  growing  trade  sur- 
plus of  the  United  States  has  been  the  envy 
of  foreign  capitals.  In  1964  It  reached  a 
record  96.7  billion  and,  though  the  final  total 
probably  won't  match  last  year's,  all  signs 
point  to  another  multibllllon-dollar  surplus 
for  1965.  A  singular  statistic  helps  explain 
this  happy  trend:  The  average  price  of  U.S. 
exports  has  remained  remarkably  flat  In  a 
period  when  the  general  price  movement  In 
world  markets  has  been  sharply  upward. 

Very  recently,  however,  this  picture  has 
begun  to  change — In  a  manner  that  does  rot 
augur  well  for  the  United  States.  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  reports  show  that  the 


average  price  of  U.S.  exports,  which  as  re- 
cently  as  last  fall  stood  at  103  percent  of  the 
1958  average  of  100.  has  jumped  to  105;  the 
significance  of  this  Increase  can  be  appreci. 
ated  If  one  considers  that  the  export  price 
index,  at  103  last  fall,  was  no  higher  than  In 
1961. 

At  the  same  time,  after  climbing  steadily 
for  years,  the  export  price  Indexes  of  many 
other  trading  nations  appear  to  be  leveling 
off.  The  index  covering  the  major  Industrial 
countries  of  continental  Europe,  for  In- 
stance, has  remained  at  104  percent  of  the 
1958  average  since  early  last  year;  between 
mid-1963  and  mld-1964,  In  contrast,  thia 
Index  climbed  4  percent. 

In  Japan,  export  prices  have  stood  at  101 
percent  of  the  1958  base  since  the  start  of 
last  year;  In  the  previous  2  years,  by  com- 
parison, the  Japanese  Index  climbed  more 
than  4  percent.  At  98,  Canada's  export  price 
Index  is  actually  a  point  below  the  level  at 
the  end  of  last  year.  Other  countries  where 
export  prices  have  declined  in  recent  months 
Include  Italy,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  and  Switzerland.  Export  prices 
have  remained  fiat,  or  nearly  so,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Prance,  and  West  Germany. 
By  no  coincidence,  IMF  figures  show,  liv- 
Irg  costs  in  many  of  these  nations  are  climb- 
ing less  sharply — at  the  very  time  there  are 
signs  of  a  faster  rise  In  the  U.S.  cost  of  living. 
In  France,  where  President  de  Gaulle  has 
launched  an  anti-inflation  drive,  living  costs 
have  barely  budged  since  the  start  of  the 
year.  In  the  previous  12  months,  by  com- 
parison, they  Increased  nearly  4  percent,  and 
the  gain  was  even  sharper  before  1964. 

The  Uvlng-cost  pattern  appears  similar  In 
such  other  lands  as  West  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Brit;\in,  where  the  government  has  recently 
taken  major  steps  to  hold  down  prices.  In 
Japan,  where  the  cost  of  living  had  been 
rising  especially  swiftly,  living  costs  actually 
fell  in  a  recent  month. 

The  U.S.  cost-of-living  index,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  begun  to  move  up  at  a  faster 
pace.  In  recent  years,  the  U.S.  index  has 
risen  at  the  relatively  mild  rate  of  about 
1.2  percent  annually.  In  only  the  first  half 
of  this  year,  however,  the  rise  has  amounted 
to  1.1  percent,  a  gain  that  clearly  Indicates 
the  recent  period  of  1.2  percent  annual 
gains  may  be  over. 

The  rapid  pace  of  the  American  economy, 
of  course,  has  tended  to  put  increasing 
upward  pressure  on  U.S.  prices.  American 
factories,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  using 
less  than  80  percent  of  their  full  capacity, 
now  are  operating  at  about  90  percent,  ac- 
cording to  Federal  estimates.  This  rate,  his- 
tory suggests.  Is  dangerously  near  the  level 
at  which  prices  begin  to  move  up  swiftly. 

Similar  pressure  on  U.S.  prices  Is  Indicated 
by  labor  statistics.  The  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment among  married  men,  the  backbone 
of  the  labor  force,  amounts  to  only  2.3  per- 
cent, down  sharply  from  5.1  percent  early 
in  the  current  economic  expansion.  On  top 
of  all  this,  the  prospect  of  rising  defense 
outlays  for  Vietnam  can  only  add  Inflation- 
ary pressure. 

Tliere  appears  to  be  no  such  mounting  price 
pressure  In  many  countries  that  compete 
with  the  United  States  In  world  markets. 
A  recent  report  by  New  York's  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  states  that  "the  tempo  of  Eu- 
rope's economic  expansion  has  slowed  con- 
siderably this  year"  and  attributes  the  slow- 
down to  "restrictive,  antl-lnflatlonary  poli- 
cies on  the  part  of  most  governments." 

For  Instance,  according  to  the  report,  wag? 
rates  in  most  European  countries  are  rising 
more  slowly  than  a  year  ago.  In  France. 
typically,  wages  climbed  only  2  percent  la 
the  first  half  of  1965,  down  from  a  3.2  per- 
cent gain  m  the  like  1964  period.  It  also 
should  be  noted  that  the  Vietnam  war  U 
placing  relatively  little  strain  on  most  Etiro- 
pean  economies;  Britain,  In  fact,  recently 
announced  a  (616  million  slash  In  its  annual 
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defense  budget,  as  part  of  Its  fight  against 
inflation. 

A  study  by  the  Boston  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  discussed  in  the  July  issue  of  the 
bank's  monthly  business  review,  also  In- 
dicates the  U.S.  competitive  position  In 
world  markets  may  be  getting  rapidly  weaker. 
The  study,  which  covered  some  200  types 
of  consumer  goods,  concludes  that  In  for- 
eign markets  "our  position  has  sharply  de- 
teriorated." 

In  addition  to  developments  on  the  price 
front,  there  is  some  increasing  concern  over 
the  makeup  of  U.S.  trade  statistics.  Studies 
Indicate  the  big  surpluses  of  recent  years 
reflect  more  than  simply  successful  competi- 
tion in  the  world  markets.  They  also  re- 
flect such  factors  as  Government  grants  and 
exports  by  U.S.  companies  to  their  foreign- 
based  subsidiaries.  One  study,  which  scru- 
tinized the  trade  figures  for  a  recent  year, 
found  that  a  $5.4  billion  trade  surplus  melted 
down  to  a  S500  million  surplus  after  such 
factors  were  discounted. 

To  be  sure.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
Uncle  Sam  is  about  to  lose  his  position  as 
titan  of  world  trade.  It  Is  not  clear,  for 
instance,  that  the  recent  jump  In  U.S.  ex- 
port prices  signals  a  long-term  trend  or 
that  Europe's  drive  against  Infiatlon  will 
succeed.  Nevertheless,  the  record  of  re- 
cent months  suggests  that  continuing  mas- 
sive trade  surpluses  are  by  no  means  guar- 
anteed. Without  such  surpluses.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,  this  country's  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  already  worrisome,  could 
become  dire. 

Alfred  L.  Malabre,  Jr. 


BENEFICIAL  EFFECTS  FLOV7ING 
FROM  SUSPENDING  THE  IMPORT 
DUTY  ON  NICKEL 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schnee- 
BELi]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHNEEBEU.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
gratifying  to  report  to  the  House  an 
article  commenting  on  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects flowing  from  our  recent  congres- 
sional action  in  suspending  the  import 
duty  on  nickel.  Following  House  ap- 
proval of  this  legislation,  the  unanimous 
vote  by  the  Senate,  and  the  approving 
signature  of  the  President,  the  Canadian 
exporters  passed  along  by  a  price  cut 
the  entire  amount  of  the  suspended  duty 
of  IV4  cents  per  pound.  This  action  "re- 
moves the  price  disadvantage  previously 
borne  by  customers  in  the  United 
States." 

The  entire  article,  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  September  29,  follows: 
Can.\dian  Nickex  Firms  Pass  on  U.S.  Price 
Ctjt  Prom  Tariff  Suspension — Interna- 
tional Nickel,  Falconbridge,  Sherritt 
Gordon  Lower  Quote  for  Metal  bt  1»4 
Cents  a  Pound 

Toronto. — Major  Canadian  producers  of 
mckel  are  passing  on  to  U.S.  customers  the 
price  cut  of  I14  cents  a  pound  (United 
States)  on  Imported  nickel  resulting  from 
the  suspension  by  the  VS.  Government  of  a 
tariff  In  that  amount. 

The  action  follows  legislation  signed  by 
President  Johnson  suspending  until  June  30. 
1967,  the  duty  on  U.S.  nickel  Imports. 

International  Nickel  Co.  of  Canada.  Fal- 
conbridge Nickel   Mines.  Ltd..  and  Sherritt 


Gordon  Mines,  Ltd.,  announced  that  base 
prices  for  refined  nickel  sold  to  U  S.  cus- 
tomers would  be  77%  cents  a  pound  (UJ3. 
funds)  at  Canadian  refineries.  The  cost  of 
nickel  to  American  industry  had  been  79 
cents  a  i>ound.  Including  the  tariff. 

H.  S.  Wlngate,  chairman  of  International 
Nickel,  said  the  passing  along  of  the  duty 
suspension  removes  the  price  disadvantage 
previously  borne  by  customers  In  the  United 
States. 

W.  G.  Dahl,  vice  president,  marketing,  for 
Falconbridge,  said  the  entrance  of  duty-free 
nickel  Into  the  United  States,  which  accounts 
for  about  half  of  the  free  world  nickel  con- 
sumption, would  be  particularly  welcomed  by 
users  In  highly  competitive  U.S.  Industries. 

Prices  for  certain  of  International  Nickel's 
other  forms  of  Imported  primary  nickel, 
such  as  nickel  oxide  sinter,  which  are  al- 
ready duty  free,  are  unaffected,  Mr.  Wlngate 
said. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Qotllen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  friend 
of  mine  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  S.  S.  Wach- 
ter,  forwarded  the  "Highlights  of  U.S. 
History"  to  me,  which  I  have  read  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  inserting 
it  in  the  Record,  so  as  to  make  it  avail- 
able to  my  colleagues.  Although  a  satire, 
it  rings  a  bell: 

[From   the   Belmond  Independent,   via   the 

Guthrlan,   Guthrie   Center,   Iowa] 

Highlights   of   U.S.   History 

It  came  to  pass  that  Columbus  and  his 
men  put  their  ships  to  the  west.  Into  the 
darkness  of  the  great  ocean  and  sailed  many 
days.  And  they  came  upon  a  great  land, 
which  none  before  had  seen. 

Said  they,  this  looks  like  a  darned  good 
land.  Let  us  therefore  abide  here  and  till 
the  soil,  labor  in  the  vineyards  and  tend  our 
klne  and  sheep  that  we  may  eat  and  drink 
thereof  and  prosper. 

And  they  did.  and  called  the  land  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Said  they,  let  us  call  our  brethren  to  Join 
us.  that  they  may  prosper,  too.  Came  they — 
Abraham,  Sven,  Patrick,  Helnrlch.  Pierre. 
Ivan,  Tolvo,  Lugl.  and  many  others  and  their 
wives  and  children. 

Tilled  they  the  soil,  labored  In  the  vine- 
yards, tended  the  klne  and  sheep.  Went 
some  to  the  mills  and  factories,  and  some 
traded  goods  one  with  the  other,  and  they 
prospered  and  begat  children  who  likewise 
prospered. 

The  land  grew  great  and  the  Lord  looked 
down  upon  the  people  and  blessed  them. 

But  lo,  one  day  a  king  In  a  distant  land 
said,  this  Is  my  land.  Yea,  each  of  ye  shall 
pay  taxes  unto  me.  And  he  sent  his  soldiers 
Into  the  land  to  dwell  in  their  homes,  eat, 
and  drink  of  their  substances,  and  harass 
them  that  they  should  pay  their  taxes  unto 
him. 

And  they  did.  Cried  Patrick,  son  of  Henry, 
Yea,  give  unto  me  Liberty  or  give  unto  me 
Death.  And  the  Americans  drew  their  bows 
and  cast  their  spears  at  the  king's  soldiers 
and  drove  them  from  the  land. 

Said  the  Americans,  None  of  this  royalty 
Jazz  for  us.  We  will  write  a  constitution  to 
protect  tis  from  such  tyrants  and  guide  us 


In  our  deeds,  each  unto  the  other.  And  we 
shall  choose  one  of  us  to  be  President,  as  we 
shall  have  a  councU  called  Congress  which 
shall  forever  hearken  unto  us,  the  people, 
alone. 

And  we  shall  have  States  and  Governors 
and  legislatures,  and  the  people's  rights, 
liberty,  and  freedom  from  tyranny  and  high 
taxes  shall  prevail  forever. 

Chose  they  George,  son  of  Washington,  as 
the  first  President,  and  others  chose  they  as 
Congressmen  and  Senators  to  hearken  only 
unto  them. 

And  George  said  unto  Congress  and  it  unto 
them,  yea,  let  us  not  levy  heavy  taxes  nor 
meddle  In  the  people's  affairs,  that  they  be 
self  reliant,  thrifty  and  prosperous.  And, 
It  was  so  for  many  years  and  the  Lord  looked 
down  upon  them  and  blessed  them. 

But,  lo,  troubles  beset  the  land,  and  It  was 
called  the  depression.  And  the  President, 
who  then  was  Franklin,  son  of  Roosevelt, 
said.  Yea,  let  us  pass  some  temporary  laws 
which  we  shall  call  priming  the  pump.  And 
let  us  spend  our  competence  that  we  may  be 
prosperous. 

Gave  he  rakes  and  spades  to  the  youth  of 
the  land  and  said  he,  go  ye  forth  and  gather 
up  the  fallen  leaves,  cut  ye  the  long  grass 
and  burn  It. 

And  said  he  unto  the  tillers  of  the  roll. 
Take  ye  land  out  of  production  and  ye  shall 
be  paid.  Plow  ye  under  your  piggies  and  ye 
shall  be  paid.  And  this  was  called  boon- 
doggling, and  the  tillers  knew  not  what  to  do 
and  the  youths  leaned  on  their  rakes  and 
spades. 

Behold,  and  came  now  Lyndon,  son  of 
Johnson,  to  be  President. 

Spake  he  unto  Congress,  which  by  now 
hearkened  not  unto  the  people,  but  only 
unto  him.  Let  us  build  the  Great  Society  in 
our  own  Image  that  we  shall  get  the  people's 
votes  and  preserve  our  dynasty  forever. 

Said  he  further,  the  people  know  not  what 
Is  good  for  them,  nor  the  Governors  nor  the 
legislatures,  but  we  do.  Hearken  ye  not  to 
their  babblings,  but  do  ye  as  I  say,  d'y  all 
hear?  and  they  heard. 

And  said  Lyndon,  We  shall  be  thrifty,  and  I 
personally  shall  turn  out  the  lights  In  the 
White  House,  that  we  waste  no  shekels. 

And  said  he.  We  shall  have  a  war  on  pov- 
erty, yea  though  I  say  unto  you  we  are  more 
prosperous  now  than  ever  before.  We  shall 
take  from  them  that  hath  and  give  to  them 
that  hath  not,  yea,  that  all  Americans  shall 
be  rich,  though  they  sweat  not  their  brows. 

And  said  Lyndon.  Let  there  be  no  rlght-to- 
work  laws,  that  the  people  wlio  want  Jobs 
can  go  unto  the  union  bosses  who  supported 
me  In  the  election  that  they  can  wax  power- 
ful throughout  the  land. 

And  we  shall  have  medicare,  civil  rights, 
and  we  shall  pretty  up  the  country  that  there 
be  no  bUlboards  or  auto  graveyards  along  the 
roads. 

Sprake  he  of  peace,  even  as  he  warred.  Yea. 
many  were  the  deeds  and  words  of  Lyndon, 
and  they  cost  the  Americans  many  shekels. 

Again,  as  had  their  forefathers  before 
them,  they  grumbled  at  the  taxes.  And  to 
keep  them  quiet  cast  he  them  some  excise 
tax  cuts  even  as  he  raised  the  debt  limit  to 
329  billion  shekels. 

And  many  sang  the  praises  of  Lyndon,  and 
he  was  pleased,  because  It  meant  votes  and 
preservation  of  the  dynasty,  even  unto  Hu- 
bert, son  of  Humphrey;  yea.  though  Bobby, 
son  of  Kennedy  and  brother  of  Jack,  looked 
not  with  favor  upon  Hubert. 

Yea,  as  they  hearkened  unto  Lyndon,  the 
Americans  were  confused  and  divided.  They 
knew  not  whether  they  prospered  or  hun^ 
gered  and  whether  they  were  at  peace  or  at 
war,  and  they  wondered  what  was  to  become 
of  them. 

And  the  Lord  looked  down  upon  the  Amer- 
icans and  wondered  what  In  hell  had  hap- 
pened to  them. 
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LABOR     SECRETARY'S    STUBBORN- 
NESS EXPENSIVE  TO  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE APPLE  CROP 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hardheaded  policies  of  the  Labor  Secre- 
tary in  refusing  until  the  last  possible 
minute  to  permit  the  customary  use  of 
Canadian  labor  to  harvest  apples  in 
New  Hampshire  has  taken  a  heavy  toll. 
The  crop  is  being  han-ested,  it  is  true, 
.nd  most  orchards  in  my  State  expect 
it  to  be  on  time.  But  industry  sources 
tell  me  that  the  harvest  this  year  will  be 
about  1.25  million  bushels  instead  of  the 
anticipated  1.75  million  bushels.  This 
is  being  blamed,  in  large  measure,  on 
the  labor  shortage.  And,  because  ex- 
perienced hands  were  in  short  supply,  an 
undetermined  number  of  apples  have 
been  bruised  or  mishandled  so  that  the 
usual  quantity  of  top-grade  apples  has 
been  reduced. 

The  whole  episode  has  been  like  some- 
thing out  of  the  old  "Perils  of  Pauline" 
silent  movie  serials.  The  innocent, 
trusting  heroine,  in  this  case  the  apple 
industry,  and  the  villain  with  his  smooth 
and  easy  promises,  in  this  case  the  Labor 
Department,  are  present  in  this  plot.  too. 
The  great  difference  is  that  in  the  old 
movies  Pauline  was  rescued  at  the  last 
moment  by  the  handsome  hero,  but  in 
this  case,  the  last-minute  rescuer  was 
the  Labor  Secretary  himself  who  came 
galloping  up  in  hastily  donned  hero's 
clothes  to  save  the  day  from  a  situation 
of  his  own  creation. 

The  apple  industry  and  workers  of 
New  Hampshire  will  not  soon  forget  or 
lightly  treat  the  pushing  around  they 
received  from  their  Government  this 
year.  It  has  been  an  expensive  lesson 
in  civics  as  practiced  in  the  so-called 
Great  Society. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  insert 
an  article  from  the  Manchester,  N.H., 
Union-Leader,  dated  September  23.  1965. 
It  describes  the  difiBculties  of  one  of  our 
leading  apple  growers.  Edward  C.  Lead- 
beater    of    Contoocook.    who    took    the 
Government  at  its  word  and  tried  his 
best  to  comply  with  the  desires  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.    I  think  it  will  in- 
terest other  Members. 
The  article  follows: 
Harvest  Is  T.kr  Behind;  Volunteer  Ruins  10 
Bushels — Disaster      Near      for       Apple 
Grower 

(By  FredE.Beane) 

Contoocook. — Quick,  mother,  the  aspirin 
bottle,  and  be  sure  there's  a  handful  of  them. 
This  certainly  was  what  Edward  C.  Lead- 
beater  of  this  township,  prominent  apple 
grower,  was  thinking,  if  not  yelling,  yesterday 
morning,  as  he  faced  another  discouraging 
day  of  hot  apple-cooking  weather,  and  a 
scarcity  of  apple  pickers  capable  of  turning 
a  young  man's  hair  white. 

The  farm  editor  had  chugged  up  steep 
Gould  Hill,  tongue  out  with  the  heat,  to  find 
"Ed"  hotter  than  the  weather  over  his  acute 


shortage  of  apple  pickers,  the  promise  of 
at  least  2  more  days  of  baked-apple  heat, 
the  threat  of  heavy  thundershowers,  wind 
and  possible  hall,  and  associated  problems. 
Ordinarily  he's  a  cool  gent.  Indeed. 

OUT    HE    GOES 

Out  of  the  car  we  found  him  In  the  proc- 
ess of  "discharging"  another  Inexperienced 
apple  picker,  a  tall,  strong,  willing  gent,  who 
agreed  he'd  probably  tried  to  yank  the  apples 
off  too  vigoroxisly.  He  needed  the  money,  he 
said,  but  didn't  seem  to  be  able  to  apply  the 
rules  that  keep  the  apple  quality.  He  had 
picked  10  bushels  In  1  hour,  as  a  green 
hand,  and  "Ed"  was  telling  him  "he'd  bruised 
and  punctured  practically  all  of  them." 

Orchardlst  Leadbeater  and  Dr.  C.  A. 
"Kelly  "  Langer.  the  UNH  apple  fieldman,  had 
publicly  invited  all  the  news  media  in  the 
area — dailies,  weeklies,  radio,  and  television — 
to  climb  atop  Gould  Hill  for  a  personal  look 
at  the  harvest  mess  that  toQ  many  or- 
chardists  have  been  in  for  too  many  weeks. 
No  other  news  broadcaster  had  showed  up. 
But  we  were  there,  and  on  went  the  tour, 
despite  the  lack  of  numbers. 

The  helicopter  man  from  Norwood,  Mass., 
v/as  charging  over  his  orchards,  at  his  com- 
mand, raining  down  a  thin  mist  spray  of 
"stick-on"  hormone  material,  hoping  to  "an- 
chor" some  of  the  apples  a  while  longer 
against  the  dangers  of  storm,  hall,  heat  and 
wind,  "Ed's"  staff  of  year-round  workers,  and 
some  special  local  help,  were  rushing  about 
the   packing   shed   and   orchards. 

GIVES    REVIEW 

Finally  we  got  "Ed"  away  from  his  fruit- 
less attempt  to  solve  his  headaches  and  into 
a  frame  of  mind  to  describe  them  to  us.  He's 
bitter,  he  agreed,  but  not  to  chastise  anybody 
personally  for  the  mess  the  harvest  is  in.  He 
said,  however,  that  as  long  ago  as  last  De- 
cember, Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard  Wlrtz  was 
warning  that  he  wouldn't  allow  trained  apple 
pickers  to  be  brought  down  from  Canada  for 
this  emergency  Job. 

So,  to  date,  "Ed"  has  made  "no  attempt"  to 
book  Canadians,  who  he  has  had  In  sizable 
numbers  there  past  years.  For  them  he 
maintains  a  30-bed  barracks  and  modern 
kitchen.  In  which,  right  now.  he  has  one 
sole  dweller,  a  Canadian  who  has  won  his 
permanent  visa  and  Is  so  valuable  an  apple 
man  he's  being  used  as  a  trainer  and  super- 
visor of  "drift  In"  help. 

Envious  of  fellow  growers  In  the  State,  a 
few  of  whom  seem  to  have  solved  their  har- 
vest problem  either  with  nearby  servicemen 
or  repeater  crews  from  the  Deep  South,  "Ed" 
determined  to  apply  the  Wlrtz  "no  Cana- 
dians" decree. 

He  booked  a  dozen  students  from  New 
England  College,  with  the  promise  of  a  full 
week  of  work  ahead  of  the  college's  opening 
day.  He  contacted  a  recruiter  In  Canada, 
with  a  promise  of  a  15-man  crew  of  Indian 
apple  pickers  who  can  come  across  the  border 
at  will.  He  also  had  some  assurances  that 
after  college  started  at  Henniker,  he  likely 
could  have  some  32  part-time  student  work- 
ers.    What  happened? 

The  "before  school"  boys  fotuid  them- 
selves piled  up  with  college  duties,  and  could 
come  only  part  time,  but  did  good  work.  In- 
stead of  32  for  part  time,  he  had  no  more 
than  15  for  lesser  time. 

The  Indians?  All  recruited,  they  were  con- 
tacted by  an  Aroostook  potato  grower  who  in 
desperation  promised  "fabulous"  wages,  and 
they  left  overnight  for  northeast  Maine,  in- 
stead of  New  Hampshire.  Now  he'll  get  no 
Indians,  "Ed"  is  sure. 

slow  results 
The  results?  Leadbeater  describes  It.  By 
using  home  folks,  neighbors,  folks  who  drop 
in.  Idle  workers  recruited  by  Employment 
Service  contact  men,  and  trying  out.  with 
constant  frustration,  any  real  prospect  show- 
ing up  on  the  hill,  he's  now  taking  off  no 


more  than  600  to  800  bushels.  Instead  of  the 
1.200  to  1.600  bushels  which  a  Canadian 
crew  would  have  made  possible. 

Add  to  this,  they  said,  the  fact  that  last 
weekend  came  up  with  a  Sunday  of  rain, 
and  only  400  boxes  picked,  and  you  have  his 
picture,  his  headache,  and  need  for  aspirin  to 
be  taken  by  the  handful. 

Every  day,  he  said,  many  pickers  fail  to 
show  up.  "f  hey  may  come  again  but  he  never 
knows.  Many  come,  try  out  the  chore,  and 
quit.  Some  try  but  have  to  be  let  go,  be- 
cause they  break  trees,  knock  down  the 
apples  with  careless  ladder  handling,  and 
throw  fancy  fruit  into  culls  for  lack  of  stems. 
or  bruises.  Women  come  In  to  work,  he 
said,  but  simply  cannot  handle  a  20-fcct 
ladder. 

"Ed"  expects  from  now  until  mid-October 
to  be  hectic  days  for  him.  There  will  be 
headaches  and  the  threat  of  ulcers  and  white 
hair,  he  fears. 

How  he'll  get  the  harvest  accomplished, 
he  says,  is  still  a  conundriim  at  best.  Hell 
keep  the  pickers  he  has  busy  as  many  hours 
as  they'll  work.  He'll  hunt  new  help.  Hell 
try  out  any  real  prospects. 

Today,  he  has  a  25,000  or  better  apple  crop 
of  the  highest  quality  fruit  that  a  well  air- 
drained  hilltop  orchard  can  produce.  He 
has  the  help  needed  to  handle  It  In  his 
receiving  and  packing  shed.  He  has  a  25.000- 
bushel  cold  storage  plant  at  Penacook  1b 
which  to  house  the  apples. 

His  problem,  of  course.  Is  to  get  them 
picked,  and  the  extreme  heat  now  threatens  a 
sizable  loss  "by  dropping."  This  would 
happen  in  Jig  time.  If  there  is  a  windstorm 
or  heavy  rain,  and  there  always  Is  the  threat 
of  hall  damage. 

Had  "Ed"  been  able  to  get  his  cori>5  o'  30 
experienced  Canadian  apple  pickers,  he 
would  have  no  harvest  worry.  They  would 
have  picked  the  apples  in  jig  time  and  with 
proper  care. 

Instead,  today,  he  has  one  sole  occupant 
of  his  30-bed  dormitory  investment,  who  is 
living  there  alone  and  Is  mighty  lonesome. 
He's  Horace  Regan,  originally  from  New 
Brunswick,  now  of  Vanceboro.  Maine.  Hes 
capable  of  taking  80  or  more  bushels  a  day 
off  the  trees. 

But  is  he  picking?  He  Is  not,  for  "Ed" 
needs  a  capable  man  to  try  to  teach  and 
supervise  any  inexperienced  pickers  he  lets 
into  his  orchards.  So  Horace  is  an  inspector 
and  teacher,  not  expected  to  pick  a  bushel  of 
friUt  the  whole  harvest  season. 

In  the  meantime,  the  orchard  harvest  help 
recruiters  which  the  Employment  Service 
folks  have  in  the  field  trying,  with  too  little 
success,  to  scvirry  up  some  acceptable  help, 
are  really  getting  a  lesson  in  the  problem. 
We  listened  to  one  of  them  telling  "Ed" 
he'd  had  a  liberal  education.  He's  found 
that  not  everybody  can  pick  apples. 

As  we  left,  "Ed"  was  recalling  that  te, 
along  with  all  New  Hampshire  orchardlstf, 
had  "blown  his  top"  at  a  government  sugges- 
tion that  they  call  on  the  ablebodles  from 
mental  Institutions  to  yank  off  the  apples. 

The  paradox  is,  he  confessed,  he  has  "one 
such  picker."  brought  along  by  an  attendant 
with  a  few  days  off.  And  the  two  have 
proven  to  be  among  the  best  pickers  on  the 
premises.  Mental  hygiene  and  apple  plct- 
ing.  says  "Ed,"  might  yet  prove  at  least  a 
partial  key  to  the  Wlllard  Wlrtz  ultimatums- 


DISTORTED  TRADE  STATISTICS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  froE 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  m.^ 
purpose  to  bring  before  the  Members  o- 
this  House  a  matter  that  I  think  wi- 
be  recognized  as  being  of  great  impo:- 
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tance,  especially  as  it  bears  on  our  for- 
eign trade  policy  and  the  balance-of- 
payments  equation. 

I  refer  to  what  has  been  a  longtime 
practice  in  the  statistical  treatment  of 
our"  imports.  This  practice  has  led  to  a 
distortion  of  the  balance  of  trade  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  other  leading 
trading  nations;  and  the  distortion  is 
important  enough  to  affect  policies  and 
actions  that  may  be  shaped  or  modifie 
by  statistical  data. 

We  hear  a  great  deal,  for  example, 
about  our  favorable  trade  balance  in  the 
form  of  export  surpluses  from  year  to 
year.  The  matter  to  which  I  refer 
should  lead  to  greater  caution  in  statis- 
tical use,  and  even  to  a  change  in  the 
collection  and  publishing  of  these 
statistics. 

Only  in  recent  times  has  it  come  to  be 
noticed  that  the  United  States  uses  a 
different  basis  for  reporting  its  imports 
from  that  followed  by  nearly  all  other 
countries  of  the  world.  We  record  our 
imports  to  reflect  the  f.o.b.  value,  for- 
eign point  of  shipment,  whereas  nearly 
all  other  countries  report  their  imports 
on  c.i.f .  or  port  of  entry  basis.  They  add 
to  the  f.o.b.,  foreign  port  of  export,  the 
freight  and  insurance  charges  incident 
to  shipment  to  their  own  ports  of  entry 
from  abroad.  This  is  the  method  re- 
ferred to  as  c.i.f. — cost,  insurance,  and 
freight. 

As  a  result  when  we  export  $1  million, 
let  us  say,  to  Britain,  their  import  figure, 
covering  the  identical  merchandise,  will 
record  the  imports  at  some  $1.2  million, 
by  adding  costs  of  insurance  and  freight 
from  U.S.  port  of  export  to  England. 
This  will  be  some  $200,000  higher  than 
our  records  show  as  exports;  while  if 
Britain  ships  us  $1  million  in  merchan- 
dise we  record  it  as  $1  million  and  not 
at  $1.2  million  or  some  similar  figure. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  compute 
precisely  the  amount  of  the  distortion 
caused  by  these  different  bases  of  record- 
ing imports.     However,  we  have  some 
statistics  on  total  imports  of  particular 
countries  from  this  country,  and  these 
import  figures  may  be  matched  with  our 
recorded  exports  to  those  same  countries. 
For  example,  in  1963,  according  to  our 
oflQcial  Commerce  Department  statistics, 
we  exported  to  Japan  a  total  of  $1,714 
million  in  merchandise.    Japan  recorded 
imports  during  the  same  year  from  the 
United  States  at  $2,077  million,  or  $363 
million  more  than  our  exports.    While 
the  cutoff  date  at  each  end  of  the  year 
will  find  shipments  at  sea  in  both  direc- 
tions, the  distortion  cannot  be  veiy  large. 
The  $363  million  can  be  regarded  as  rep- 
resenting   approximately    the    shipping 
charges  and  insurance  from  the  United 
States  to  Japan,  or  2t.2  percent  more 
than  our  export  statistics  show.    In  1964, 
using  the  c.i.f.  basis,  Japan  recorded  our 
expoits  of  $1,908  million  as  imports  of 
$2,336  million  from  this  country,  or  22.4 
percent  higher  than  our  recorded  ex- 
ports. 

According  to  our  own  statistics  this 
country  exported  $1,714  million  to  Japan 
in  1963  while  we  imported  $1,498  million 
from  Japan.  Were  our  import  statistics 
recorded  on  a  c.i.f. — cost,  insurance,  and 
freight — basis   and,   assuming  shipping 
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and  insurance  charges  on  the  eastward 
voyage  from  Japan  to  the  United  States 
to  be  the  same  as  on  the  westward  voy- 
age, we  would  increase  our  import  fig- 
ures from  Japan  by  21.2  percent  of  the 
total  of  $1,498  million.  The  total  would 
then  have  been  $1,815  million.  In  other 
words,  the  United  States  would  have 
recorded  an  adverse  balance  in  trade 
with  Japan  in  the  magnitude  of  $101 
million  instead  of  showing  a  surplus  of 
exports  in  the  amount  of  $216  million, 
as  recorded  in  our  ofiBcial  statistics. 

If  we  turn  again  to  1964  we  find  a  simi- 
lar distortion.  According  to  our  oflBcial 
trade  statistics  we  exported  to  Japan 
$1,908  million  in  that  year  while  we  im- 
ported $1,769  million  giving  us  a  stu:- 
plus  in  exports  of  $139  million.  If,  how- 
ever, we  bring  om*  f.o.b. — foreign  port — 
level  up  to  the  c.i.f.  value,  again  using 
the  difference  already  referred  to — this 
time  22.4  percent  as  representing  the 
difference  betv/een  f.o.b.  and  c.i.f. — we 
find  the  imports  of  $1,769  from  Japan 
rising  to  $2,165  million,  leaving  us  with 
an  adverse  merchandise  balance  of  $257 
million  instead  of  a  surplus  of  $139  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  this  transforma- 
tion of  the  United  States  from  a  sur- 
plus to  a  substantial  deficit  position  in 
our  trade  with  Japan  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter. The  public,  including  all  of  us,  have 
been  fed  with  the  impression  that  our 
exports  to  Japan  have  exceeded  our  im- 
ports from  Japan,  year  after  year. 
Japan  apparently,  despite  her  valiant 
struggle,  had  not  been  able  to  square 
her  trade  with  us. 

This  distortion  of  fact,  indefensible  as 
it  is,  undoubtedly  colored  our  trade  pol- 
icy vis-a-vis  Japan.  We  pride  ourselves 
on  being  guided  by  the  facts.  This  is  all 
the  more  reason  why  we  should  be  care- 
ful of  the  data  on  which  we  rely.  There 
is  a  great  onus  on  our  executive  depart- 
ments that  collect  and  disseminate 
statistics,  to  assure  the  accuracy  and  in- 
tegrity of  all  the  statistical  data  they 
give  out  because  we  seldom  have  other 
sources  and,  therefore,  must  rely  on  the 
Government. 

If  we  turn  from  Japan  to  the  United 
Kingdom  we  find  a  similar  distortion. 
The  United  Kingdom,  like  Japan,  com- 
putes its  import  statistics  on  the  foreign 
sales  price  plus  shipping  costs  and  in- 
surance from  the  foreign  point  of  ship- 
ment to  the  English  port. 

If  we  match  our  exports,  f.o.b.,  United 
States,  as  recorded  in  our  ofiBcial  statis- 
tics, with  the  United  Kingdom's  record- 
ing of  these  same  imports  for  the  years 
1962,  1963,  and  1964.  we  find  that  the 
British  after  adding  shipping  costs  and 
insurance  from  this  country,  recorded 
her  imports  from  us  at  a  higher  average 
level  for  the  3  years  of  22  percent. 

Our  exports  of  $1,074  million  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1962  were  recorded 
at  $1,334  million  in  the  oflScial  statistics 
of  that  country.  This  was  24.1  percent 
higher  than  our  exports.  The  excess  of 
the  British  imports  according  to  the 
British  method  of  recording  imports  was, 
therefore,  $260  million. 

However,  if  we  add  24.1  percent  to 
our  imports  of  $1,005  million  from  the 


United  Kingdom  in  1962,  they  would 
reach  a  level  of  $1,247  million,  or  $173 
million  more  than  our  exports  of  $1,074 
million  to  that  coimtiy. 

Yet,  the  impression  has  been  wide- 
spread that  Britain  has  been  suffering 
from  a  substantial  adverse  merchandise 
trade  balance  with  tills  country. 

In  1963  there  was  an  apparent  British 
deficit  of  $387  million  in  her  trade  with 
us;  but  if  we  enhance  our  imports  from 
there  by  20  percent — which  was  the  dif- 
ference attributable  to  insurance   and 
freight  in  1963— they  will  reach  a  level 
of  $1,295  million  compared  with  our  ex- 
ports of  $1,161  million.    This  would  show 
an  adverse  U.S.  balance  of  $134  million. 
For  1964  our  exports  were  $1,468,  re- 
corded by  the  British  at  $1,790  by  add- 
ing shipping  costs  and  insurance.     Ac- 
cording to  this  result  the  British  deficit 
was  $322  million.    We  recorded  our  im- 
ports from  Britain  at  $1,141  million.    If 
we  add  22  percent,  which  measures  the 
British  markup  attributable  to  the  c.i.f. 
basis  she  uses,  our  imports  frxjm  that 
coimtry  would  have  been  $1,392,  instead 
of  $1,141  as  recorded  by  us,  leaving  us 
this   time   with  a  merchandise   export 
surplus,  but  one  of  only  $76  million  in- 
stead of  $322  million,  as  figured  by  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  average  markup  on 
our  imports  from  Japan  and  the  United 
Kingdom  would  be  22.9  percent  for  the 
3  years  of  1962-64  if  we  undertook  to 
bring  our  import  statistics  to  a  par  with 
those  of  nearly  all  the  other  countries, 
assuming  that  insiurance,  freight,  and 
other  shipping  charges  from  all  other 
countries  were  the  same  on  the  average 
as  from  England  and  Japan.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  Obviously  the 
charges  applicable  to  shipments  from 
Canada  and  Mexico  would  be  very  much 
lower. 

Since  these  two  countries  account  for 
20  percent  of  our  imports  this  share 
should  be  averaged  in  at  close  to  zero. 
If  we  use  zero  for  them,  as  if  no  freight 
or  insurance  charges  were  applicable  to 
imports  from  them,  the  22.9  percent 
would  be  reduced  by  one-fifth — 20  per- 
cent. 

Inasmuch  as  the  remaining  coim- 
tries — with  the  exception  of  Cuba,  with 
which  we  have  only  a  very  small  amount 
of  trade — lie  a  considerable  distance 
from  us,  some  of  them  farther  away 
than  England  or  Japan,  it  would  seem 
safe  to  accept  the  figure  of  22.9  percent 
minus  20  percent.  The  remainder 
would  be  18.3  percent,  applicable  to  im- 
ports as  a  global  average. 

To  be  on  the  safe  side,  we  might  settle 
for  11 V2  percent. 

That  this  is  far  from  being  an  insig- 
nificant factor  in  our  merchandise  trade 
balance  will  become  obvious  as  soon  as 
we  apply  it  to  our  total  imports.  These 
were  recorded  at  $18.68  billion  in  1964. 

If  we  enhance  them  by  17^2  percent  we 
arrive  at  an  additional  $3.25  billion. 
Added  to  $18.68  billion,  the  total  would 
be  $21.93  billion.  This  would  put  our 
Imports  on  a  comparable  basis  ^ith 
those  of  nearly  all  other  countries.  Our 
1964  exports  were  $25.6  billion,  thus  cast- 
ing a  surplus  of  $6.9  billion  under  the 
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official  system  of  recording  imports  ad- 
hered to  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. If  the  correction  is  made  the 
surplus  shrinks  to  $3.65  billion. 

This  reduced  surplus  is  then  not  the 
towering  factor  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments that  it  has  been  widely  acclaimed 
as  being.  It  is  only  half  of  the  mag- 
nitude generally  assigned  to  it. 

This  serious  shrinkage  of  a  plus  factor 
in  our  merchandise  trade  balance  result- 
ing from  abandonment  of  an  untenable 
method  of  measuring  our  imports  has 
other  implications. 

It  flatly  contradicts  the  perennial 
claim  that  American  industry  is  indeed 
highly  competitive  in  foreign  markets, 
as  witness  our  huge  export  surpluses. 
This  inflated  balloon  is  now  deflated  be- 
yond hope  of  reflation. 

I  have  previously  pointed  out  to  this 
House  that  our  export  of  subsidized  farm 
products — wheat,  wheat  flour,  rice,  cot- 
ton, and  dairy  products — has  been  at  a 
level  of  some  $2.3  billion.  Most  of  these 
shipments  were  made  under  the  AID 
program.  Of  this  $2.3  billion  we  shipped 
$1.38  billion  during  the  fiscal  year  1963- 
64  in  the  form  of  wheat,  wheat  flour, 
cotton,  rice,  dairy  products,  tobacco,  and 
oilseed  products  v.ith  export  payments, 
over  and  above  AID  exports.  These 
were  classified  as  "commercial  exports," 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  even 
though  they  were  subsidized.  These 
shipments  have  been  treated  as  separate 
from  governmentally  assisted  exports 
and  not  reported  under  that  classifica- 
tion, thus  mokina:  our  commercial  ex- 
ports look  better  than  they  should.  See 
Foreign  Agricultural  Trade,  May  1965, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agricvilture,  table  1, 
page  7. 

In  1964  we  shipped  additionally  $1.4 
billion  in  nonagricultural  merchandise 
financed  by  US.  Government  grants  and 
capital.  See  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade, 
July  1965,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, table  1.  page  8.  Added  to  the  $2.3 
billion  of  U.S.  Government  financed  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  products,  the  total 
rises  to  S3. 7  billion.  This  then  neatly 
wipes  out  the  $3.65  billion  of  surplus  ex- 
ports to  which  the  $6.9  billion  had  shrunk 
after  our  imports  were  placed  on  a  ci.f. 
basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  upshot  is  that  the 
United  States  does  not  enjoy  an  export 
surplus  at  all  if  we  count  only  our  pri- 
vate commercial  unsubsidized  exports: 
and  it  is  these  exports  that  measure  our 
competitive  status  in  the  world. 

The  stimulation  of  our  exports  of  ag- 
ricultural products  by  subsidies  and 
grants  has  hidden  the  lag  in  our  exports 
of  manufactured  goods  with  the  excep- 
tion of  machinery.  Our  exports  of  ma- 
chinery, stimulated  by  our  fast-growing 
loreign  investments,  rose  from  S3. 95  bil- 
lion in  1957  to  $6.3  billion  in  1963,  a  gain 
of  $2.5  billion.  This  more  than  equaled 
the  Increase  of  $2.1  in  our  total  exports 
during  the  same  period. 

Considering  the  increase  In  agricul- 
tural exports  and  that  of  machinery,  it 
is  obvious  that  our  exports  of  other  man- 
ufactured goods  combined  must  have 
shrunk.  These  other  exports  cover  the 
whole  spectriun  of  American  industry. 
Some  of  these  others  did  increase,  helped 
by  AID  shipments,  but  our  private  unsub- 


sidized commercial  exports  in  general, 
with  the  exception  of  machinery,  de- 
clined. 

This  is  the  situation  and  it  is  at  com- 
plete variance  with  the  official  statistics 
on  which  optimistic  statements  continue 
to  be  based. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  an  expert  on 
trade  statistics  but  am  fully  confident 
that  the  statistics  I  have  presented  are 
reliable.  They  were  supplied  by  Mr. 
O.  R.  Strackbein  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Nation-Wide  Committee  on  Import-Ex- 
port Policy.  His  knowledge  in  this  field 
needs  no  affirmation  by  me,  and  his  rep- 
utation for  accuracy  of  the  data  sup- 
plied by  him  has  not  been  questioned  to 
my  knowledge  over  the  years.  I^have  no 
hesitation  in  relying  on  his  researches. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introdu'^ing  a  reso- 
lution designed  to  cure  the  distortion  of 
statistics  of  which  we  have  been  the  vic- 
tims. I  think  we  in  Congress  no  less 
than  the  public  are  entitled  to  get  our 
statistics  straight.  Too  much  rides  on 
conclusions  drawn  from  them  to  con- 
tinue to  submit  to  the  dangers  of  false 
guidance,  liaise  and  unjustifiable  ix)li- 
cies  are  too  prevalent  as  it  is.  We  do  not 
need  false  statistics  to  encourage  and 
bolster  them. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  should  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  taking  the  time 
to  appear  in  the  well  of  the  House  at 
this  time  of  the  day  to  bring  this  very 
important  subject  t>efore  the  House  and 
before  the  Nation.  As  I  understand,  this 
deals  with  the  statistical  way  of  report- 
ing imports  in  some  countries,  and  ex- 
ports in  others,  and  the  treatment  of 
each,  as  differentiated  from  the  way  that 
our  Department  of  Commerce  treats  our 
calculation  of  exports  and  imports. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  pre- 
cisely correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  believe  it  is  most  note- 
worthy that  the  gentleman  brings  this 
to  our  attention.  Of  course,  until  such 
time  as  we  can  at  least  "figure,"  as  we 
say  down  in  the  Ozarks,  in  the  same 
way  that  our  competitors  around  the 
world  in  international  trade  are  cal- 
culating exports  and  imports,  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  expect  to  meet  their  re- 
quirements, we  certainly  cannot  expect 
to  "out  figure"  the  European  Common 
Market,  and  we  certainly  cannot  expect 
to  tear  down  all  of  our  protective  tariffs 
as  we  did  under  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  of  1962  and  not  have  an  out- 
flow of  gold  and  an  imbalance  of  trade 
in  favor  of  the  other  nations  around  the 
world. 

This  is  a  most  timely  and  important 
subject,  and  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  House.  I  thank  him  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  his  kind  comment. 


CANADIAN        BUSINESS       BONANZA 
COMING  FROM  AUTO  PARTS  PACT 

The  SPEAKER.    Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 


Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re- 
minded this  day  of  the  old  nursery  rhyme 
which  went  something  like  this; 

When  the  wind  blows,  the  cradle  will  rock 
and  when  the  bough  breaks  the  cradle  will 
fall. 

This  thought  came  to  mind  as  I  read 
the  attached  editorial  in  the  Financial 
Post  from  Toronto,  Canada. 

I  see  in  this  editorial  the  evils  and 
dangerous  winds  of  national  and  per- 
sonal interest;  the  destructive  tornadoes 
of  selfishness  and  greed.  I  can  see  in  the 
days  to  come  the  tumbling  down  of  the 
cradle  of  sweet  trade  dreams  that  our 
unrealistic  trade  experts  have  been  nurs- 
ing and  rocking  slowly  and  snugly  for  the 
last  two  decades. 

For  myself,  the  truth  holds  no  terrors. 
Long  ago  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  men  can  learn  to  live  together,  they 
can  and  eventually  will  go  far  enough  in 
a  civilized  state  to  live  in  peace  with  one 
another.  However,  the  free  trade,  un- 
selfish, nonprofit,  nongreed,  and  non-per- 
sonal-interest  dreamworld  of  the  free- 
traders will  never  happen  while  two  men 
are  alive  and  private  enterprise  is  still  a 
way  of  life. 

If  w-e  are  prepared — worldwide — to  let 
our  State  Department  and  Commerce 
officials  set  the  pace  for  world  relations 
we  can  then  hope  to  have  at  least  a  warn- 
ing of  which  industry  is  to  be  washed 
down  the  drain  of  free  trade. 

I  am  afraid  auto  parts,  autos,  and 
electrical  appliances  are  next  on  the  list 
of  expendables  to  be  fed  to  the  profiteer- 
ing internationalist  trader  and  cartel 
entrepreneur. 

Have  you  noticed  the  stirring  in 
Europe  and  Japan  looking  toward  the 
auto  parts  pact  we  signed  with  Canada? 
It  will  tear  down  our  American  industrial 
independence.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  U.S.  auto  industry's 
mighty  growth  pattern.  The  experts  in 
both  labor  and  management  say  "No." 
Commonsense  and  the  glass,  coal,  cer- 
amics, steel,  electronics,  textile,  and  other 
import-injured  industries  say  "Yes." 
They  have  our  adverse  trade  record  to 
back  them  up. 

A  funny  thing  about  all  of  the  free 
trade  wind  blowers  is  that,  to  a  man, 
they  are  the  first  to  line  up  for  higher 
personal  pay  and  profits  and  yet  every 
deal  in  foreign  trade  drives  another  nail 
into  our  high  economy  coffin. 

Scratch  the  personal  profit  Interest  of 
a  free  trader  and  he  bleeds  like  a  pro- 
tectionist. American  industry  is  moving 
to  every  cheap  labor  country  in  the  world 
in  the  name  of  free  trade,  peace, 
brotherly  love,  and  one-world  good  will. 
bonan2:a 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  headlines 
in  a  leading  Canadian  newspaper  tell  the 
story  of  our  auto  and  parts  trade  pact 
more  eloquently  than  anything  I  might 
say.  I  quote  headlines  from  the  Finan- 
cial Post — Toronto,  Canada: 

"Preview  of  Business  Bonanza  Coming 
From  Auto  Parts  Pact."  "Budd  Co.  Car 
Frames  Plant,"  "Exports  of  Cars  Rise  10 
Percent  In  6  Months."  Steel  Boom  of 
500,000  Tons,"  "Exports  of  Engines  Are 
Up  91  percent,"  "Body  Stampings  Made 


In  Canada,"    "Some    11,000   New   Jobs 

Already." 

Following  the  bold  proclamation  of 
prosperity  for  Canadian  taxpayers  the 
story  goes  on  to  relate  some  of  the  events 
and  promises  that  are  the  causes  for  the 
publication: 

Some  of  the  enormous  benefits  to  the  Ca- 
nadian  economy   from   the    Canada-United 
States  auto  parts  plan  are  coming  Into  view. 
Promised    new    jobs    and    spending    have 
started  to  take  measurable  form. 

This  week  FP  talked  with  scores  of  top 
executives  to  put  together  an  early  preview 
of  the  bonanza  that  will  begin  as  soon  as  the 
U.S.  Senate  okays  the  pact. 
Here  is  how  things  are  shaping  up: 
At  least  20  plants  are  In  the  planning 
stages  and  as  many  existing  plants  are  being 
expanded  to  meet  the  sharply  rising  require- 
ments of  the  automobile  manufacturers 
during  the  next  several  years,  FP  under- 
stands. 

This  growth  may  mean  at  least  5  million 
square  feet  of  new  plant  space. 

The  projects  cover  a  wide  range  of  ma- 
terials— various  types  of  steel,  synthetic 
fibers,  plastics,  rubber,  chemicals,  paints — 
and  hundreds  of  auto  parts  ranging  from 
screws  to  250-pound  metal  auto  frames. 

The  extra  capacity  will  be  needed  to  en- 
able the  auto  makers  to  boost  the  Canadian 
value-added  content  of  their  vehicles  In  line 
with  commitments  already  given  Ottawa. 

Canadian  steelmakers  see  a  potential  ad- 
ditional market  of  400,000  to  500,000  tons  a 
year  opening  up  as  a  result  of  the  expanded 
auto  program. 

The  extra  steel  will  go  Into  dozens  of  ap- 
plications Including  the  two  biggest:  auto 
frames  and  heavy  body  stampings. 

Several  major  U.S.  auto  parts  manufac- 
turers, working  quietly  behind  the  scenes, 
have  multimillion-dollar  projects  ready  for 
early  unveiling. 

Budd  Co.,  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  largest 
auto  parts  manufacturers  In  the  United 
States,  has  plans  well  advanced  to  establish 
an  estimated  $12  to  $14  million  plant 
for  first  Canadian  manufacturers  of  auto 
frames.  FP  understands.  The  big  new 
plant  appe.ars  slated  for  Kitchener.  Ontario. 
Budd  operates  seven  plants  in  the  United 
States  and.  through  its  international  divi- 
sion, holds  a  direct  financial  Interest  In  com- 
panies in  France.  West  Germany.  Canada. 
Australia,  Argentina  and  Mexico. 

Its  Canadian  undertaking — one  of  the 
largest  In  the  auto  parts  program — likely 
would  have  to  be  based  on  the  guaranteed 
frame  requirements  of  at  least  two  of  the 
major  automakers. 

All  motor  vehicle  frames  are  now  imported 
from  the  United  States.  With  Canadian  ve- 
hicle manufacture  estimated  at  around  a 
record  750,000  units  this  year  this  repre- 
sents an  additional  steel  market  of  close  to 
100.000  tons  a  year. 

Installation  of  heavy  stamping  facilities 
in  Canada  to  handle  the  big  auto-body 
stampings — all  now  done  in  the  United 
States,  hoods,  deck  lids  and  roof  sections — 
are  expected  to  follow  later. 

Both  Algoma  Steel  Corp.  and  Steel  Co. 
of  Canada  recently  completed  new  cold- 
rolled  sheet  plants  capable  of  turning  out 
sheets  wide  enough  for  those  applications. 

Exports  of  Canadian-built  passenger  auto- 
mobiles and  chassis  were  up  103  percent  In 
the  first  6  months  this  year: 

6  months  to  Jvme  1965  1964 

30 $70.  524.  198     $34.  677,  503 

Exports  of  motor  vehicle  parts  and  acces- 
sories (NES)  were  up  107  percent  In  first  6 
months  this  year: 

6  months  to  June  1965  1964 

30 $51,034,791     $24,703,412 


Exports  of  motor  vehicle  engines  and  parts 
were  up  91  percent  In  first  6  months  this 
year: 

6  months  to  Jvme  1965  1964 

30 $21,902,151     $11,483,396 

In  June  1965  the  number  of  jobs  In  auto 
manufacturing  was  up  7,000  from  same  time 
last  year.  The  number  of  jobs  In  auto-parts 
manufacturing  was  up  4,000. 

Until  the  last  2  years  the  auto  market  for 
Canadian  steel  was  taking  an  estimated  8 
to  9  percent  of  total  domestic  production. 
The  1966  models  are  estimated  to  absorb 
approximately  14  percent  of  total  steel  out- 
put. By  1968  the  proportion  Is  expected  to 
climb  to  around  18  percent.  In  the  United 
States,  the  auto  market  represents  around 
20  percent  of  the  steel  market. 

But  the  expanded  auto  market  has  major 
operational  Implications  for  Canadian  steel- 
makers as  well.  It  Is  expected  to  cushion 
domestic  operations  to  a  greater  extent  from 
the  traditional  year-to-year  fluctuations  in 
the  market.  More  important  still,  it  will 
help  balance  out  operations  throughout  the 
entire  year.  With  heaviest  steel  require- 
ments from  the  automakers  coming  In  the 
late  fall  and  winter  months,  this  will  help 
counterbalance  the  seasonal  winter  dip  in 
demand  from  the  construction  industry. 

Auto  parts  makers,  mostly  U.S.-controUed. 
have  several  options  In  their  expansion 
plans.  They  can  set  up,  or  expand,  plants 
In  Canada  to  take  care  of  just  the  increased 
Canadian  market  or  the  total  indicated 
North  American  market.  Or  they  can  ex- 
pand existing  facilities  in  the  United  States 
to  take  care  of  the  entire  North  American 
market.  But  they  can  only  complete  their 
plans  once  the  major  auto  companies  Indi- 
cate the  direction  of  their  own  plans. 

Kelsey  Wheel  Co.,  for  Instance,  has  started 
first  export — for  1966  models — of  Canadian- 
made  wheels  from  Its  expanded  Windsor, 
Ontario,  plant. 

General  Motors  of  Canada  Is  also  export- 
ing for  the  first  time  Canadian-made  Interior 
auto  trim  from  Its  recently  completed 
Windsor  plant. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  coated  fabrics 
have  expanded  their  facilities  to  be  ready 
for  an  indicated  boost  In  the  auto  interior 
market  (Canadian  Industries  Ltd.,  Canadian 
General  Tower,  Monsanto  Canada  Ltd.,  and 
Shawlnlgan  Chemicals  Ltd.) . 

But  the  big  automakers  are  maintaining 
tight  secrecy  on  some  of  their  plans  for 
boosting  Canadian  content.  For  one  thing 
they  want  to  be  absolutely  certain  the  auto 
pact  clears  the  U.S.  Senate.  And  for  another, 
they  still  have  not  fully  mapped  out  all  their 
own  moves. 

In  attaining  their  Canadian-value-added 
commitments,  Ottawa  is  permitting  the  auto 
companies  credit  for  exports  of  Canadian- 
made  cars  and /or  parts.  This  poses  major 
decisions  for  the  automakers. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada  and  Chrysler 
Canada,  Ltd.,  with  some  expansion  plans 
already  underway  or  announced,  have  al- 
ready provided  some  Indications  of  the  direc- 
tion of  their  program.  But  General  Motors 
is  maintaining  utmost  secrecy  to  date  on  Its 
forward  planning.  Although  Ford  and 
Chrysler  are  substantially  boosting  Cana- 
dian-made content  In  the  1966  models,  Gen- 
eral Motors  Is  believed  to  be  sitting  tight. 
And  if  GM  does  not  place  its  expected 
boosted  orders  within  the  next  couple  of 
months  they  will  be  too  late  to  be  incorpo- 
rated In  the  1967  models. 

GM  has  undertaken  an  additional  Cana- 
dian-value-added of  $121  million;  Ford,  S74.2 
million;  Chrysler.  $33  million,  and  American 
Motors.  811.2  million. 

The  big  auto-parts  program  has  already 
swung  into  high  gear  and  the  Canadian  con- 
tent of  1966  models — without  benefit  of  ex- 
port— is  estimated  at  around  70  percent. 
The  proportion  was  around  60  percent  last 


year.  By  1968 — if  the  auto  pact  is  soon 
cleared — the  proportion  should  rise  to  around 
80  percent. 

One  has  to  look  into  all  of  the  rami- 
fications of  an  industrial  complex  to  real- 
ize the  severe  blow  struck  to  our  econ- 
omy by  this  ill -conceived  so  called  free 
trade  deal. 

Watch  the  moves  of  the  auxiliary  pro- 
ducers who  provide  the  many  smaller  but 
integral  parts  of  an  auto.  It  takes  more 
than  a  frame  and  a  motor  to  build  a 
motor  car. 

Today  we  note  that  within  6  months 
11,000  new  jobs  have  been  created  in 
auto  and  parts  plants  in  Canada — less 
than  6  months  after  the  announcement 
of  the  trade  pact.  This  is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  total  impact  of  new  jobs  cre- 
ated. 

There  are  so  many  more  jobs  in  serv- 
ices and  supplies  alined  with  the  auto 
industry  that  a  figure  of  at  least  40,000 
new  jobs  would  be  closer  to  the  truth. 

For  instance  the  new  homes,  the  added 
power,  fuel,  transportation,  food  services 
and  supplies  add  up  to  an  average  Job 
growth  of  2.75  new  jobs  for  every  job 
created  in  a  production  plant. 

This  is  true  in  any  industrial  complex 
and  is  low  when  you  consider  that  a 
1,000 -job  plant  will  sustain  a  community 
of  7,500  persons. 

To  prove  this  statement  one  needs  only 
to  review  the  following  lists  of  factory 
expansions  traced  directly  to  the  auto 
trade  deal. 

These  new  jobs  are  added  to  the  auto 
and  engine  plants  expansions: 
Tint  Talbotville  Is  Key  in  Option  Game 
(By  David  Crane) 
They're  playing  a  new  game  In  the  London, 
Ontario,  area.  It's  called  "Who's  got  the 
option?" 

As  In  many  southwestern  Ontario  com- 
munities, those  In  the  London  area  are  look- 
ing forward  to  the  passage  of  the  Canada- 
United  States  auto  pact.  They  all  have  high 
hopes  for  new  plants  and  plant  expansions 
In  the  auto  and  auto-parts  Industries. 

But  until  the  pact  is  actually  passed  and 
signed  by  President  Johnson  not  many  auto 
or  auto-parts  companies  want  to  commit 
themselves  to  a  definite  project. 

Hense  the  mysterious  process  whereby  un- 
identified executives  quietly  visit  communi- 
ties and  look  over  plant  sites,  then  send  in 
real  estate  agents  to  pick  up  options  for 
unnamed  clients. 

And  thus  all  the  mystery  In  Talbotville,  a 
small  community  near  London  and  St. 
Thomas.  Last  July  Toronto  realtor  W.  H. 
Bosley  Co.,  picked  up  a  30-day  option  for 
more  than  1,500  acres  In  Talbotville  for  an 
unnamed  client. 

Immediate  results:  speculation,  second 
guessing,  long-distance  phone  calls  to  auto- 
markers'  head  offices  In  Detroit,  a  cold  cur- 
tain of  silence  by  Industry  and  government 
officials,  and  an  unbelievable  Increase  in  land 
values  In  the  surrounding  area. 

And  to   add  to  the  mystery — or   perhaps 
to  confirm  the  speculation — Bosley  renewed 
its   option   for   another   30   days   when   the 
auto  plan  failed  to  get  through  the  U.S.  legis- 
lative mill  at  the  beginning  of  this  month. 
The  pact  Is  expected  to  be  passed  this  month. 
On  the  basis  of  their  own  inside  informa- 
tion, most  speculators   say  Ford  Motor  Co. 
of  Canada  plans  to  build  a  $75-milllon  plant 
to  employ  3,000  to  5,000  workers. 
But  speculation  breeds  speculation: 
Hundreds  of  real  estate  schemes  are  on  the 
drawing  boards.    One  realtor  last  week  even 
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claimed  he  would  build  a  $5C-tnilllon  hous- 
ing project  in  St.  Thomas  th:it  Includes 
apartments,  individual  homes,  and  an  18- 
hole  golf  course.  No  det.nis  were  provided 
on  what  backing  the  scheme  has. 

Canadian  National  Railways  has  just 
bought  the  25-mile  London  &;  Port  Stanley 
Railway,  which  had  been  up  for  sale  for  many 
years  with  no  buyer  in  sight. 

Rumors  abound  that  CN  has  approached 
local  farmers  for  a  right-of-way  for  a  spur 
line  to  the  optioned  Talbotville  land. 

Land  values  have  shot  up  from  $300  to 
$600  an  acre  to  $2,000  to  $3.C00  within  the  last 
few  months. 

Real  estate  agents  in  London  are  said  to 
be  calling  on  owners  of  #100.000  homes  to 
see  whether  they  are  interested  in  selling 
to  executives  who  want  to  live  in  the  London 
area. 

As  for  Talbotville.  a  community  of  two  gas 
stations,  a  diner,  an  old  church,  variety 
store,  and  small  cemetery,  people  there  are 
Just  watching  the  price  of  land  go  up.  and 
up,  and  up. 

I  add  a  few  listed  expansions  direct 
from  Canadian  reports: 

Auto   Parts  Expansions 

Here  are  15  auto  supplier  companies  that 
have  already  completed  or  announced  major 
expansion  programs: 

Kelsey  Wheel  Co.,  Windsor,  Ontario:  Auto 
wheels. 

S.K.D.  Manufacturing  Co.,  Amherstburg. 
Ontario:  Stampings. 

Canadian  Motor  Lamp  Co..  Windsor:  Head- 
lights. 

Canadian  Filters  Ltd.,  Chatham,  Ontario: 
Filters. 

General  Spring  Products  Ltd.,  Kitchener, 
Ontario:  Springs. 

Sehl  Engineering  Ltd.,  Kitchener:  Stamp- 
ings. 

Thompson  Products  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines, 
Ontario:  Castings,  connecting  rods,  forgings. 
power-steering  assemblies. 

McCord  Corp..  Orangeville,  Ontario:  Radi- 
ators. 

Ontario  Steel  Products  Co,  Toronto: 
Bumpers,  grilles,  springs. 

McKlnnon  Industries  Ltd..  St.  Catharines: 
Axles,  transmission  casings,  brake  assemblies, 
ball  bearings. 

Blackstone  Radiator,  Stratford,  Ontario: 
Radiators. 

Windsor  Bumper,  Walkerville,  Ontario: 
Btunpers. 

Elaton  Precision  Instruments  Ltd.,  Wallace- 
burg,  Ontario:  Carburetor  parts. 

Eaton  Springs  (Canada)  Ltd.,  Chatham: 
Springs. 

Harding  Carpets.  Ltd..  Brantford.  Ontario: 
Automobile  carpet. 

The  argiunents  of  the  pro  free  traders 
always  neglect  the  facts  of  life  in  a  com- 
petitive world.  They  pooh-pooh  any 
argument  that  holds  wages  to  be  a  de- 
termining factor  in  the  ability  or  non- 
ability  of  a  nation  to  compete  in  world 
trade. 

Like  most  of  the  views  put  oat  by  the 
pro  free  traders  the  issue  of  wages  is 
one  that  has  been  hidden  in  a  mass  of 
conflicting  i>ercentages  and  figures  most 
of  which  have  little  or  no  basis  in  fact. 

The  same  Canadian  source  that  claims 
the  bonanza  for  Canada  in  the  auto  and 
parts  deal  warns  Canadian  labor  lead- 
ers against  attempts  to  gain  wage  par- 
ity with  U.S.  workers. 

The  warning  is  contained  In  an  edi- 
torial which  bluntly  tells  Canadian  labor 
that  if  they  fight  for  higher  wages  or  for 
U.S.  wage  parity  they  will  lose  their 
competitive  trade  advantages. 


My  compliments  to  the  editors  of  the 
Financial  Post  for  their  candidness  and 
forthright  statement.  They  make  no 
bones  about  it — they  admit  that  wages 
are  the  real  determining  factor  in  world 
trade  and  while  Canadian  wages  enjoy 
the  least  advantage  against  U.S.  wage 
levels  in  the  whole  auto  and  part  pro- 
ducing world  economy  they  know  that 
even  this  small  advantage — compared  to 
Japan.  Italy,  England,  Germany,  and  so 
forth— is  enough  to  give  Canada  a  tre- 
mendous trade  advantage  in  our  market; 
in  world  markets. 

The  ti-uth  cannot  for  too  long  be  kept 
from  the  people  and  while  only  a  few  of 
us  are  bold  enough  to  say  it,  the  truth 
is,  bluntly,  "No  nation  can  survive  in  a 
free  trade  world  in  competition  with  a 
lower  waged  or  lower  cost  standard  na- 
tion." 

The  editorial  from  the  Canadian  Fi- 
nancial Post  follows: 

Old   Battle   Hymns  Won't  Work   Now 

The  long-crt-iblished  ceremonial  rituals  of 
labor-management  negotiations  require  that 
union  leaders  solemnly  dust  off  old  chest- 
nuts, and  fatten  up  current  demands  ecich 
year.  Chief  among  these  hoary  requests, 
which  the  unionists  themselves  usually  don't 
take  very  seriously,  has  for  a  very  long  time 
been  "wage  parity"  with  U.S.  workers. 

But  equal  pay  for  equal  work  on  both  sides 
of  the  border  may  now  be  boomed  into  a 
new  prominence.  Management  would  be 
well  advised  to  think  about  the  matt3r  now. 

Tv.o  reasons:  Ottawa's  new  attempts  to 
make  Canadian  manufacturing  as  efSclent 
as  U.S.  manufacturing  through  such  devices 
as  the  recent  auto  plan  arc  actively  encourag- 
ing demands  for  so-called  wage  parity.  In 
addition,  wage  parity  is  more  than  Idle  talk 
among  the  unions  in  isolated  industries,  such 
as  steel,  v. here  Canadian  manufacturing  effi- 
ciency is  frequently  up  to  or  beyond  U.S. 
efficiency. 

There  are  other  good,  hard  reasons,  how- 
ever, why  the  whole  issue  should  be 
squelched.  Canada's  costs  and  prices  reflect 
the  special  economic  realities  of  a  vast,  thin- 
ly populated  country.  W*"  can't  suddenly 
afford  U.S.  wage  rates  and  living  standards 
when  a  company  or  even  an  Industry  reaches 
U.S.  efficiency  levels. 

LOSING    THE    EDGE    ON    PHICES 

Lower  wage  rates  are  the  only  edge  Canada 
has  in  competing  with  foreign  producers. 
We  sometimes  can  ship  over  long  distances, 
for  instance,  if  we  have  the  wage  advantage. 
Take  it  away,  and  the  wages  and  the  Jobs 
disappear. 

The  most  striking  of  the  argvunents  against 
wage  parity  are  presented  on  page  17.  Cal- 
culations made  by  University  of  Saskatche- 
wan economist  R.  E.  OUey  demonstrate  the 
extent  to  which  made-in-Canada  wage  Infla- 
tion Is  undermining  this  country's  competi- 
tive position  vis-a-vis  the  United  States. 

This  Is  not  good  news  either  for  Canadian 
labor  or  for  management.  But  It  Is  a  fact 
of  life  which  should  encourage  both  to  forget 
the  old  battle  cries  and  devise  new  and  better 
ways  of  working  together  to  preserve  markets, 
profits.  Jobs,  and  Incomes. 

Article  by  John  Schreiner 
The    talk    of    wage    parity    for    Canadian 
workers  with  those  in  the  United  States  Is 
being  revived  by  Ottawa's   conditional  free 
trade  program  In  automobiles. 

It  Is  presumed  this  will  permit  a  nation- 
alization of  North  American  car  production 
that  could  lead  to  high  worker  productivity 
In  Canadian  automobile  plants. 

Canadian  workers.  It  Is  expected,  would 
then  Insist  more  strongly  than  ever  on  wages 
comparable  with  those  paid  In  U.S.  plants. 


Many  International  unions  have  long  de- 
manded wage  parity.  It  has  been  a  bargain- 
ing proposal  in  the  automobile  industry  for 
at  least  15  years. 

However,  parity  has  never  been  an  essen- 
tial objective.  Labor  has  used  it  as  a  bar. 
gaining  lever  to  secure  more  prized  objec- 
tives. Unions  have  generally  recognized 
that  parity  could  hardly  be  expected  as  long 
as  Canadian  productivity  lagged  behind  tha; 
in  similar  U.S.  plants. 

Conditional  free  trade  will  change  ihis 
picture.  A  spokesman  for  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  (UAW)  says: 

'It  should  be  possible  to  take  very  long 
strides  toward  full  wage  parity  in  our  ncx: 
set  of  negotiations — 1967-68 — with  the  auto- 
mobile firms." 

Steel  is  another  industry  where  the  parity 
demand  is  looming  larger  with  each  bargain- 
ing session.  The  United  Steelworkers 
(USW)  argue  that  the  Canadian  industry  s 
productivity  has  passed  the  U.S.  industry 

Management,  for  obvious  economic  rea- 
Fons.  will  resist  any  new  pressures.  "I  don : 
know  if  there  would  be  a  resistance  to  parity 
as  such,"  a  General  Motors  of  Canada  official 
says.  "But  there  would  be  resistance  to  an 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  production." 

Because  Canadian  wages  often  run  25-per- 
cent below  comixirable  U.S.  wages.  par;ty 
could  have  a  signified :it  effect  on  costs.  Last 
ye.ar,  Massey-Ferguson  Industries  Ltd.  was 
faced  with  a  parity  proposal  during  collec- 
tive bargaining.  The  company  says  it  would 
have  a  tough  time  competing  for  sales  in  the 
big  American  farm  implement  market  if  It 
paid  parity  wages.  Its  new  Brantford  com- 
bine plant,  which  serves  both  the  Canadian 
and  United  States  markets,  is  a  lot  farther 
from  the  U.S.  market  than  the  plants  of  many 
competitors.  Without  the  wage  differentia! 
to  offset  transportation  costs,  the  Brantford 
plant  would  not  be  as  competitive. 

When  labor  speaks  of  parity,  it  has  In 
mind  parity  between  comparable  economic 
regions  of  Canada  and  the  United  States- 
southern  Ontario  and  northern  United  States 
for  example.  Markets  are  regional,  not  na- 
tional, one  labor  economist  says.  For  that 
reason  unions  argue  for  regional,  but  not 
necessarily  national,  parity. 

It  is  recognized  that  parity  within  com- 
parable regions  or  even  Industries  woulc 
naturally  spill  over  to  other  regions  and 
industries.  The  labor  movement  is  expected 
to  rely  on  the  major  International  unloriS. 
like  UAW  and  USW,  to  spearhead  the  parity 
fight.  The  patterns  set  by  those  two  unions 
Influence  most  other  industrial  bargaining 
Currently,  labor  thinks  of  parity  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  in  simple  dol- 
lars and  cents,  without  taking  the  exchange 
rate  or  fringe  benefits  into  account.  Once 
simple  parity  is  gained,  those  other  adjust- 
ments can  be  sought,  labor  says. 

The  parity  issue  is  not  likely  to  cause  any 
strikes  in  the  immediate  future,  but  Cana- 
dian moves  toward  free  trade  will  move  1". 
higher  up  the  list  of  items  discussed  at  col- 
lective bargaining.  The  main  lines  of  argu- 
ment have  been  drawn  in  past  bargalnin? 
sessions  between  key  employers  and  unions 

labor 

Wage  parity  should  be  granted  if  It  Is  JtL«- 
tlfled  by  productivity.  On  this  ground,  par- 
ity Is  Justified  m  several  industries — ^for  ex- 
ample, steel  and  oil  refineries. 

USW  officials  have  argued:  "In  1960,  Ca- 
nadian steelworkers  caught  up  with  U.S 
steelworkers.  Both  turned  out  a  ton  of  steel 
In  10.6  man-hours  •  •  *  In  1962  the  Ca- 
nadian performance  was  even  better:  91 
man-hours  per  ton  compared  with  9.9  mac- 
hours  In  the  United  States."  (Union  official; 
claim  Canadian  productivity  has  contlnuec 
to  improve.) 

"Although  Canada's  steelworkers  are  nc« 
among  the  world's  most  efficient  and  produc- 
tive, they  are  not  the  world's  most  hlgh^: 
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paid.  The  base  rate  In  the  United  States  Is 
23.5  cents  an  hour  higher  and  there  Is  a  big- 
ger increment  between  Job  classes  as  well." 
J.  R.  Duncan,  Canadian  head  of  the  Oil, 
Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  International 
Union  (OCAW) ,  argues:  "The  productivity  of 
the  petroleum  Industry  worker  In  Canada  Is 
higher  than  that  of  his  counterpart  In  the 
United  States  by  at  least  10  percent  and 
sometimes  more." 

MANAGEMENT 

Steel  Co.  of  Canada,  in  a  submission  to  a 
conciliation  board  last  year,  conceded  that 
productivity  may  well  exceed  that  of  the 
U.S.  industry.  As  for  union  arguments 
based  on  productivity  Increases,  we  are  not 
aware  that  any  objective  opinion  has  ever 
contended  that  company  or  industry  figures 
are  to  be  the  governing  factor.  Average  na- 
tionwide productivity  Increases  have  almost 
universally  been  accepted  as  the  only  appro- 
priate criterion  for  wage  Increases  related 
to  productivity." 

management 

Lower  Canadian  wage  costs  are  essential  to 
Canadian  sales  to  the  United  States — even 
where  a  free  trade  arrangement  exists. 

There's  been  free  trade  in  farm  machinery 
since  1944.  In  spite  of  this,  Massey-Ferguson 
might  be  in  trouble  selling  to  the  big  U.S. 
farm  market  If  It  paid  parity  wages.  Its 
major  competitors  are  much  closer  to  mar- 
kets. 

The  wage  differential  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  permitting  Massey-Ferguson  to 
overcome  the  financial  advantages  of  its  com- 
petitors and  become  a  major  company  in  the 
United  States."  If  the  firm  were  forced  to 
pay  parity  wages,  it  would  have  to  locate  its 
manufacturing  and  assembly  plants  in  key 
U.S.  markets. 

'The  differential  between  Canadian  and 
United  States  wage  rates  •  •  •  exists  to 
about  the  same  degree  throughout  Industry 
and  for  similar  reasons — it  determines  to  a 
great  degree  the  Canadian  manufacturer's 
ability  to  deliver  a  product  In  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket at  a  price  competitive  with  products 
made  In  the  United  States,"  Massey-Fergu- 
son says. 

One  can  not  help  but  note  the  secrecy, 
the  hold-back,  the  hints  of  hush-hush 
movements  awaiting  the  final  approval 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will 
investigate  and  check  the  plans  and  pro- 
grams for  the  auto  and  parts  raids  on 
-\mencan  employment  it  may  well  find 
leasons  enough  to  stop  this  deal  before 
i:  gets  out  of  hand  and  opens  this  Nation 
up  as  the  dumping  grounds  for  foreign 
cars  from  all  Nations  belonging  to  GATT 
'onder  the  most  favored  nations  clause  of 
our  Tiade  Agreement  Act  of  1962. 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND 
MEETING 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Griffiths] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sec- 
-etary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler, 
•acting  in  his  capacity  as  a  Governor  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  re- 
Ported  today  at  the  annual  Fund  meet- 
•^?     It  is  both  significant  and  hearten- 


ing that  Secretary  Fowler  regards  ex- 
panded monetary  supplies  as  a  matter 
of  concern  to  the  entire  free  world  and 
not  solely  to  the  Group  of  Ten. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  Record  : 
Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Henry  H. 
Fowler,  Secretary  op  the  Treasury  op 
THE  United  States,  and  U.S.  Governor 
op  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
Before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  Sheraton 
Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C,  Septem- 
ber  29,    1963 

Fellow  Governors  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  We 
are  complimented  by  the  presence  in  our 
Capital  City  of  so  many  distinguished  people, 
from  so  many  nations  throughout  the  world. 
With  the  addition  of  Zambia  last  week  and 
of  Malawi  In  July — to  whom  I  extend  my 
own  and  my  country's  hearty  welcome — the 
Fund  now  numbers  103  countries. 

Each  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  great 
organizations  for  international  financial  co- 
operation that  we  take  part  in  leaves  the 
world  a  little  changed,  and  changed  for  the 
better.  What  we  say  each  year  rests  upon 
what  we  have  accomplished,  and -what  we 
have  learned,  in  another  year  of  worldwide 
cooperation  and  constructive  endeavor  in  the 
management  of  our  financial  and  economic 
problems. 

This  year — my  first  as  a  Governor  of  the 
Fund — we  can  look  back  with  special  pride. 
During  the  year  just  past  our  processes  of 
consultation  and  cooperation  passed  stern 
tests  of  their  practical  effectiveness.  We  are 
implementing  a  significant  Increase  In  IMP 
quotas.  The  general  arrangements  to  borrow 
were  twice  called  Into  operation  and  the 
participating  countries  have  Indicated  that 
they  are  prepared  to  continue  the  arrange- 
ments if  the  Fund  so  requests. 

I  consequently  look  forward  with  confi- 
dence to  continued  progress  In  seeking  a 
consensus  on  matters  of  very  far  reaching 
importance  for  all  our  countries,  and  for  a 
long  time  ahead. 

I  hope  that  when  we  meet  next  year  we 
will  find  ourselves  near  the  final  stages  of 
policy  agreement  In  the  field  of  improved 
International  monetary  arrangements. 

The  United  States  regards  the  Fund  as  an 
essential  part  of  International  financial  ar- 
rangements. Since  the  Inception  of  the 
Fund  large  sums  In  dollars  have  been  used 
by  the  Fund  to  accommodate  drawings  by 
other  countries.  Over  the  years,  these  dol- 
lars have  been  repaid  to  the  Fund.  In  the 
last  2  years,  my  country  has  also  drawn  on 
the  Fund.  Our  drawings  have  been,  in  large 
part,  technical  arrangements  making  pos- 
sible the  continued  use  of  dollars  in  the 
settlement  of  the  obligations  of  other  coun- 
tries with  the  Fund. 

However,  at  the  end  of  last  July,  the 
United  States  made  a  regular  drawing  of 
$300  million  through  which  it  acquired 
foreign  currencies  for  its  own  use  In  financ- 
ing international  payments. 

All  of  these  events  provide  evidence  that 
the  availability  of  Fund  resources  Is  in- 
creasingly important  for  all  of  the  Fund 
members,  large  or  small,  industrial  or  devel- 
oping. 

The  economic  health  of  the  United  States 
affects  world  economic  health  In  many  ways, 
but  In  no  way  more  fundamentally  than  In 
the  reflection  of  U.S.  economic  conditions 
In  the  strength  of  the  dollar. 

During  the  past  year  the  value  of  the 
dollar — and  therefore  the  value  of  that  large 
part  of  the  world's  monetary  reserves  kept 
in  dollars — was  reinforced  In  two  ways:  con- 
tinued vigorous  and  sovmd  economic  growth 
In  the  United  States,  and  progress  toward 
eliminating  our  balance-of -payments  deficit. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  last  June,  na- 
tional output  Increased  by  about  $41  billion. 


equivalent  to  almost  5  percent  In  real  terms, 
continuing  the  longest  peacetime  economic 
expansion  we  have  known.  Prospects  for 
maintaining  our  forward  momentum  are 
favorable.  Despite  its  record  length  of  55 
months,  the  current  expansion  has  remained 
remarkably  well-balanced  and  free  from  In- 
flationary distortions. 

In  our  manufacturing  sector,  Increases  In 
productivity  and  In  wages  received  have 
been  sufficiently  In  harmony  so  that  labor 
costs  per  unit  of  output  over  the  past  year 
have  again  been  stable.  Since  1960,  oui 
unit  labor  costs  have  declined  by  3.3  per- 
cent. We  calculate  that  the  recent  key  set- 
tlement In  the  steel  Industry,  provides  In- 
creased wages  and  benefits  over  a  39-month 
period  equivalent  to  a  little  over  3  percent 
per  year.  We  are  hopeful  that  this  will  help 
sustain  a  pattern  of  balance  between  wages 
and  productivity  In  Industry  generally,  and 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  continuation  of 
stable  prices. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  Improved  Incen- 
tives and  prospects  for  expanding  markets, 
capital  spending  by  private  Industry  con- 
tinues to  move  ahead  vigorously,  as  It  has 
over  the  past  3  years,  providing  assurance 
against  strains  on  capacity. 

In  the  light  of  this  continued  expansion 
in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  United 
States,  it  Is  particularly  encouraging  that 
I  am  also  able  to  report  a  significant  Im- 
provement In  the  U.S.  balance-of-pa3rments 
position  since  the  announcement  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  program  on  February  10. 
In  the  second  quarter  of  this  year,  we  ex- 
perienced a  surplus  of  $119  million,  sea- 
sonally adjusted,  compared  with  deficits  of 
$780  million  In  the  first  quarter  and  $1,551 
million  In  the   fourth  quarter  of  1964. 

We  do  not  by  any  means  conclude  from 
3  months'  data  that  our  balance-of -payments 
problem  has  been  solved.  Over  any  short- 
term  period,  balance-of-payments  accounts 
exaggerate  the  effects  of  particular  transac- 
tions, whether  these  be  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able. On  balance,  we  believe  that  our 
second  quarter  figiires  were  distorted  In  a 
favorable  direction. 

I  regard  it  as  more  prudent  for  us  to  look 
at  the  combined  results  of  the  first  and 
second  quarters  of  the  calendar  year.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1965,  our  balance-of- 
payments  position  was  much  improved,  al- 
though there  was  still  a  deficit.  This 
amounted  to  $661  million  In  the  6-month 
period  and  represents  an  annual  rate  of 
about  $1.3  billion. 

The  figures  I  have  \ised  are  In  terms  of 
the  regular  deficit  concept  which  has  been 
used  generally  In  recent  years  in  our  balance- 
of-payments  accotmtlng.  This  concept  has 
been  criticized  In  that  it  Includes  in  our 
deficit  additions  to  private  balances  of  dol- 
lars which  represent  working  balances  and 
Investments  by  private  parties.  As  many  of 
the  Governors  know  we  Intend  to  report 
our  balance-of-payments  data  on  the  of- 
ficial settlements  basis  as  well  as  the  usual 
form  In  order  to  make  our  figures  more  com- 
parable with  those  of  other  countries.  On 
the  official  settlements  basis  our  deficit  In 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  seasonally  adjusted, 
was  about  $400  million,  or  an  annual  rate 
of  $800  million. 

This  Improvement  gives  us  confidence 
that  our  efforts  over  several  years,  supple- 
mented by  a  vigorous  new  attack  on  the 
problem  proposed  by  President  Johnson  last 
February,  are  moving  the  United  States  to- 
ward the  equilibrium  we  are  determined  to 
attain  and  sustain.  Our  programs  will  be 
vigorously  pvu-sued  until  we  are  certain  that 
the  conditions  have  been  created  In  which 
equilibrium  In  our  international  accounts 
can  be  sustained.  In  this.  It  Is  clear  that 
we  have  the  support  of  the  Congress  and 
the  U.S.  public  at  large. 

This  brings  us  to  the  heart  of  the  matter: 
Will  the  free  world  continue   In  the  years 
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ahead  to  be  able  to  Increaae  the  reserves  In 
our  International  monetary  system  suffi- 
ciently and  In  season  to  be  certain  that  the 
Bound  employment  of  the  world's  economic 
resources  for  growth  and  Improvement  Is 
not  crippled  by  Inadequate  financial  means? 

This  question  must  be  asked  because  In 
the  future  the  world's  reserve  needs  will  no 
longer  be  met  by  U.S.  deficits,  and  because 
In  recent  years  additions  to  reserves  have 
depended  so  heavily  upon  dollar  outflows. 
The  record  Is  as  follows: 

The  United  States  has  supplied  about 
three-quarters  of  the  new  reserves  accumu- 
lated by  the  rest  of  the  world  since  the  end 
of  1S58.  Only  about  one-quarter  of  this 
Increase  came  from  new  supplies  of  mone- 
tary gold  and  from  the  credit  operations  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  We  esti- 
mate that  as  of  the  end  of  1964  more  than 
a  quarter  of  the  official  reserves  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  were  held  In  the  form  of  dollars. 

Reserves  derlvini;  from  the  U.S.  deficit  grew 
In  two  forms— dollar  balances  held  as  such, 
and  dollars  acquired  and  converted  Into  gold. 
The  latter  development,  of  course,  resulted  In 
a  decline  In  U.S.  reserves. 

Thus,  we  have  before  us  a  problem  of  con- 
flicting objectives.  Resolution  of  this  prob- 
lem Is  of  central  importance  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world: 

(a)  On  the  one  hand  there  Is  the  need  to 
achieve  and  svistaln  equilibrium  In  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  dollar  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
the  end  that  the  dollar  can  continue  to  func- 
tion as  an  essential  part  of  the  world's  mone- 
tary system,  and  in  order  to  arrest  fvirther 
drains  on  U.S.  reserves,  and 

(b)  On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  the  need 
to  continue  to  supply  additions  to  reserves 
for  continued  economic  expansion  and  bet- 
terment In  all  our  countries. 

All  our  countries  are  fiilly  committed  to  a 
policy  of  dynamic  growth  In  a  dynamic 
world  economy.  This  means  growing  Inter- 
national trade,  growing  domestic  supplies  of 
money,  growing  national  outputs,  and  grow- 
ing real  Incomes  and  profits. 

If  this  expansion  Is  to  occur  It  Is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  free  world.  Including  the 
United  States,  will.  In  the  course  of  time,  face 
growing  needs  for  monetary  reserves. 

We  can  hardly  expect  that  either  the  In- 
dt;strlal  nations  that  have  experienced  such 
reserve  growth  or  the  rest  of  the  world  can 
be  satisfied  very  long  to  limit  future  growth 
In  reserves  to  the  very  modest  level  of  new 
monetary  gold  supplies  and  such  limited  In- 
creases as  come  from  normal  IMP  drawings. 

These  are  the  principal  considerations  that 
led  my  Government  to  take  the  Initiative  in 
suggesting  that  It  Is  now  time  to  negotiate 
new  moRet.\ry  arrangements  which  will  en- 
able the  nations  of  the  world  to  deal  with 
future  demands  upon  the  International  mon- 
etary system. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  In  these  remarks  to 
comment  on  the  substantive  propoeals  and 
the  Issues  that  have  already  been  set  forth 
for  us  In  the  work  of  the  Deputies  of  the 
Group  of  10.  the  Ossola  Group,  and  the  re- 
ports of  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
The  process  of  attaining  a  general  consensus 
on  the  best  ways  of  providing  additional  re- 
serve assets  will  take  time  and  great  effort. 

I  do,  however,  wish  to  draw  your  attention 
to  some  Important  objectives  to  keep  In  mind 
as  we  go  forward  with  the  work  of  Improving 
the  International  monetary  system. 

1.  As  I  have  stated,  we  should  not  expect 
to  rely  upon  the  dollar  to  continue  to  supply 
the  major  part  of  the  growth  In  world  re- 
serves. The  responsibility  for  providing  re- 
serves should  be  shared.  This  means  that 
other  ways  of  creating  reserve  assets  will  be 
needed  to  provided  assurance  that  their  total 
will  grow  at  a  rate  that  will  encourage  a 
continuation  of  the  Impressive  growth  in 
world  economic  production  and  trade. 


2.  The  adjustment  of  imbalance  should  be 
brought  about  flrmly  but  smoothly,  in  order 
to  avoid  disrupting  effects  on  other  countriee 
and  on  the  system  as  a  whole.  And  here  I 
want  to  stress  that  it  is  of  key  importance 
for  surplus  countries  to  adjust  their  posi- 
tions as  well  as  for  deficit  countries  to  do 
so.  The  adjustment  burden  not  only  should 
not — realistically,  it  cannot — rest  solely  on 
deficit  countries.  In  the  field  of  medium- 
term  credit.  In  which  the  Fund  has  a  pre- 
eminent place,  we  should  assure  that  there 
are  adequate  amounts  of  such  credit  avail- 
able to  enable  the  adjustment  process  to 
function  In  ways  consistent  with  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  realities  of  modern 
society. 

3.  We  should,  at  the  same  time,  perfect  the 
defenses  of  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem against  Its  vulnerability  to  massive  de- 
stabilizing movements  of  funds.  In  this 
area,  international  monetary  cooperation  in 
general,  and  especially  short-term  credit  fa- 
cilities among  major  countries,  are  Im- 
portant. 

As  I  have  said  before.  In  pursuing  these 
objectives  the  United  States  Is  wedded  to  no 
specific  plan.  We  are  lmpre;sed  with  the 
wide  variety  of  technical  possibilities  which 
have  been  developed  In  the  writings  of  dis- 
tinguished economists  here  and  abroad.  And 
we  have,  in  addition  to  these  plans,  the  ex- 
tremely valuable  exploration  of  basic  Issues 
that  has  been  developed  by  the  Study  Group 
on  the  Creation  of  Reserve  Assets,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Rlnaldo  Ossola.  of  Italy. 
Ttils  report  not  only  provides  a  useful  guide 
to  current  concepts,  but  has  brought  out 
clearly  that  the  obstacles  to  progress  are  not 
questions  of  technical  ability  to  create  re- 
serve assets,  but  policy  Issues  concerning 
how.  when,  and  where  to  create  and  dis- 
tribute them.  The  problem  is  to  reconcile 
the  objectives  of  governmental  policies  so  as 
to  find  ways  of  making  progress  that  will 
find  broad  support. 

It  is  therefore  appropriate  and  gratifying 
that  the  Ministers  of  the  Group  of  Ten  have 
decided  on  Monday  of  this  week  to  move  from 
preliminary  and  technical  consideration  of 
Improvements  in  the  International  monetary 
system  to  a  level  of  active  negotiation  among 
responsible  policy  officials. 

"This  Is  the  first  phase  of  preparation  for 
new  and  Improved  international  monetary 
arrangements.  I  urge  that  these  negotia- 
tions to  identify  a  broad  measure  of  under- 
lying agreement  go  forward  with  concentra- 
tion, vigor,  and  dispatch. 

It  is  commendable  that  the  Ministers  of 
the  Ten  have  requested  the  active  participa- 
tion In  this  first  phase  of  preparation  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Managing  Director  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  of  the 
OECD  and  the  Bank  for  International  Settle- 
ments in  these  deliberations. 

With  respect  to  the  Fund  itself,  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  United  States  that  In  this  first 
phase  of  preparation  the  management  of  the 
Fund  will  keep  the  Executive  Directors  fully 
appraised  of  work  going  on  in  the  Group  of 
Ten.  and  that  the  Fund  will  keep  the  Group 
of  Ten  Informed  of  results  of  discussions  and 
considerations  by  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 

Beyond  this,  there  lies  a  second  phase  of 
preparation  of  the  utmost  Importance,  on 
which  the  United  States  has  been  both  in- 
sistent and  persistent  In  its  pursuit  of  appro- 
priate preparation  for  an  International 
monetary  conference.  This  second  phase 
should  be  designed  primarily  to  assure  that 
the  basic  interests  of  all  members  of  the 
F^md  in  new  arrangements  for  the  futtire  of 
the  world  monetary  system  will  be  adequately 
and  appropriately  considered  and  represented 
before  significant  intergovernmental  agree- 
ments for  formal  structxiral  improvements  of 
the  monetary  system  are  concluded.  Within 
the  Fund  membership  there  are  variations  in 
the  extent  to  which  Individual  countries  are 


able  to,  or  choose  to,  accumulate  and  hold 
large  reserve  balances.  All,  however,  have  a 
vital  Interest  in  the  evolution  of  the  world's 
monetary  arrangements. 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  the  Coordinating 
Committee  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference 
submitted  to  the  full  Conference  Its  report 
recommending  that  the  IMP  and  IBRD  be 
favorably  considered  by  governments.  The 
section  of  the  report  dealing  with  the  IMP 
began  with  these  words :  "Since  foreign  trade 
affects  the  standards  of  life  of  every  people, 
all  countries  have  a  vital  Interest  in  the  syg. 
tern  of  exchange  of  national  currencies  and 
the  regvilations  and  conditions  which  govern 
Its  working." 

I  believe  that  thought  is  as  true  and  iu 
important  today  as  it  was  In  1944. 

It  is  true  that  only  a  limited  number  of 
countries  hold  the  bulk  of  the  official  reserves 
of  the  world.  No  doubt  these  countries,  in- 
cluding my  own,  have  deep  Interests  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  unique  kind  in  the  system 
by  which  Reserves  are  generated  and 
regulated.  But  other  countries,  which  are 
not  large  reserve  holders,  also  have  legitimate 
and  vital  interests  in  these  matters.  This  Is 
why  all  the  countries  of  the  free  world  have 
a  fair  and  reasonable  claim  that  their  views 
must  be  heard  and  considered  at  an  appro- 
priate stage  In  the  process  of  international 
monetary  Improvement. 

I  welcome  the  action  of  the  Group  of  Ten 
Ministers  and  Governors  in  recognizing  this 
essential  requirement  for  our  continued  ef- 
forts tow^ard  Improvement  of  the  free  worlds 
international  monetary  system.  The  United 
States  vlew^s  with  hearty  approval  the  Man- 
aging Director's  suggestions  to  make  suitable 
arrangements  so  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Executive  Directors  of  the  IMF  and  those 
of  the  Deputies  of  the  Group  of  Ten  can 
be  directed  toward  a  consensus  as  to  desir- 
able lines  of  action  and  the  agreement  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  Group  of  Ten  on  this 
point.  We  are  looking  forward  to  bringing 
together  these  two  groups,  which  together 
can  contribute  so  much  experience  and 
knowledge  to  the  solution  of  the  world's 
monetary  problems,  into  full-fledged  prepara- 
tory discussions.  This  combination  provides 
an  adequate  and  appropriate  preparatory 
committee  for  a  significant  internation.il 
monetary  conference  provided,  of  course,  that 
a  meaningful  basis  for  substantive  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  In  advance. 

Let  me  close  with  a  plea  that  formldabit 
and  complex  as  Is  the  task  of  extending  and 
Improving  the  workings  of  our  International 
monetary  system,  we  lift  our  eyes  from  it 
long  enough  to  see  what  It  Is,  In  reality,  that 
we  are  about. 

Let  me  sav — and  President  Johnson's  poli- 
cies. In  this  respect,  as  In  many  others,  are 
predicated  upon  this — that  what  we  are  en- 
gaged upon  Is  the  task  of  creating  In  the 
free  world  an  International  monetary  struc- 
ture strong  enough,  flexible  enough,  and 
with  adequate  elements  of  growth,  to  pro- 
vide the  financial  framework  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  greater  society  of  nations. 

These  international  arrangements  we  de- 
bate, the  improved  international  monetary 
system  that  we  grope  toward,  are  the  exten- 
sion of  the  great  international  task  of  eco- 
nomic development  to  which  so  many  of  us 
have  dedicated  so  much  of  our  resources. 

I  say  this  not  to  magnify  our  undertak- 
ings, but  to  give  them  the  inspiration  of 
their  true  perspective  setting. 

Let  us  build  patiently,  and  strong,  for 
much  of  our  fondest  hopes  rest  upon  wcat 
we  are  undertaking  In  our  monetary  as  to 
our  development  tasks.  But  there  Is  toj 
much  to  be  done  to  permit  us  the  Imury 
of  delay.  So  let  us  go  forward,  with  con- 
fidence that  the  institutions  and  processes 
of  international  consultation  and  collabora- 
tion we  have  brought  Into  being  are  adequa« 
to   keep  our   problems   from   mastering  u£ 
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and  that  they  will  permit.  Instead,  that  we 
ghall  master  ovu-  problems,  in  peace  and  in- 
creasing plenty. 


U.S.    RELATIONSHIPS    WITH    LATIN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recent  events  have  cast  a  spot- 
light on  the  problems  which  the  U.S. 
Government  faces  in  its  relationships 
with  our  neighbors  in  Latin  America. 
The  questions  raised  by  our  intervention 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  will  be  the 
subject  of  dispute  for  many  montlis  to 
come.  Critics  of  our  role,  such  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Senator 
PuLBRiGHT,  of  Arkansas,  are  answered  by 
stanch  supporters,  such  as  our  colleague, 
Congressman  Selden,  of  Alabama.  The 
House  itself,  by  its  passage  of  House 
Resolution  560,  seems  to  lend  its  support 
to  an  open  policy  of  intervention  in  any 
country  threatened  by  a  revolution  in- 
volving Communist  participation. 

Indicative  of  another,  and  completely 
different  policy  approach,  is  our  apparent 
success  in  developing  a  new  tre.*ty  rela- 
tionship with  Panama,  under  which  we 
will  renounce  our  perpetual  rights  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  This  should  go  a 
long  way  toward  satisfying  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  Panama  that  the 
United  States  does  not  demand  special 
status  for  itself  in  the  affairs  of  even  the 
smallest  of  our  neighbors,  despite  the 
critical  importance  of  the  Panama  Canal 
to  our  security.  In  this  action  we  find 
the  role  of  administration  critic  and 
supporter  reversed  from  what  it  was  in 
the  Dominican  situation. 

Underlying  these  particular  situations, 
and  many  others  which  could  be  cited,  is 
an  almost  schizophrenic  attitude  in  both 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  this 
country  toward  our  role  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and,  indeed,  toward  the  world  at 
large.  We  are  convinced  of  our  own  dedi- 
cation to  the  goals  of  peace,  freedom,  de- 
mocracy, and  economic  betterment  for 
all  our  neighbors.  We  are  amazed  that 
these  neighbors — and  all  the  world  is 
now  our  neighborhood — cannot  recog- 
nize our  unselffish  devotion  to  their  wel- 
fare. 

Directly  coupled  with  these  high- 
minded  goals  in  an  almost  abysmal  ig- 
norance of  the  facts  about  how  we  are 
involved  in  the  affairs  of  our  neighbors, 
both  at  the  governmental  and  the  pri- 
vate levels.  This  ignorance,  may  I  say, 
extends  even  to  the  halls  of  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  ignorance 
are  quite  clear.  At  the  governmental 
level  a  great  deal  of  our  involvement  with 
our  neighbors  is  carried  out  by  the  "in- 
visible government,"  a  vast  network  of 
clandestine  operations  unknown  even  to 
tnose    supposedly    responsible    for    it. 


Citizeris  of  the  United  States,  including 
representatives  of  the  press,  are  dis- 
couraged or  prohibited  from  traveling  in 
many  countries  of  the  world  or  from  even 
receiving  information  about  them.  At 
the  private  level,  our  free -enterprise 
philosophy  is  used  to  justify  noninter- 
ference with  practices  of  American  busi- 
ness abroad  which  we  long  ago  ceased  to 
tolerate  in  our  own  country. 

I  do  not  intend  to  deal,  in  these  re- 
marks, with  all  the  implications  of  this 
situation,  or  with  proposals  which  might 
help  to  correct  it.  Instead,  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  Sunday,  September  26, 1965.  The 
article  is  an  abridgement  of  a  series  of 
articles  written  by  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected journalists  of  my  home  State, 
Mr.  C.  K.  McClatchy,  associate  editor  of 
the  Sacramento  Bee.  Mr.  McClatchy 
spent  nearly  a  month  traveling  in  Cuba 
this  summer,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
British  Ambassador,  with  the  approval  of 
both  the  Cuban  Goverment  and  the  U.S. 
State  Department. 

What  he  has  written  will  shock  many 
people,  and  in  other  times  would  have 
caused  him,  if  he  had  been  employed  by 
the  State  Department,  to  have  his  secu- 
rity clearance  revoked.  For  a  Member 
of  Congress  to  say  these  things  would 
undoubtedly  result  in  a  hue  and  cry  that 
he  was  "soft  on  communism,"  as  was 
even  the  case  with  those  52  of  us  who 
voted  against  House  Resolution  560. 

Because  the  American  public  needs  to 
be  shocked  out  of  its  touching  faith  that 
someone  up  there  in  Washington  has  all 
the  knowledge  and  all  the  wisdom  con- 
cerning affairs  in  other  countries,  and 
because  the  policies  originating  in  Wash- 
ington are  at  the  root  of  much  of  our 
ignorance  today  not  only  of  Cuba,  but  of 
a  large  part  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  I 
want  to  quote  from  portions  of  this  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  McClatchy,  and  insert  the 
complete  article  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

He  says: 

Cuba  today  is  not  the  island  of  misery, 
oppression,  and  starvation  pictured  by  many 
Americans  •  •  •.  Basic  to  comprehending 
the  Cubans'  perspective  is  a  knowledge  of 
their  society,  before  the  revolution. 

•  •  *  •  • 

The  gap  between  the  rich  and  poor  was 
vast.  For  example,  there  was  only  one  small 
strip  of  beach  open  to  the  public  among  the 
22  miles  of  beaches  surrounding  Havana. 
Now  all  beaches  are  public  and  overflowing 
with  thousands  of  carefree  Cubans  who  are 
not  concerned  about  the  elimination  of  the 
free  enterprise  system.  From  their  perspec- 
tive a  great  Improvement  has  been  made. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Shocking  as  this  may  sound,  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  average  Cuban  does 
not  feel  that  the  present  regime  is  any  more 
repressive  than  the  previovis  ones.  And  Cas- 
tro's drastic  renovation  of  the  Cuban  educa- 
tional system  remains  the  most  popular  re- 
form tindertaken  by  the  regime.  Almost 
everyone  echoes  the  words  of  a  Havana  Uni- 
versity student:  "Before  only  the  children  of 
the  rich  could  come.  Now  everyone  who  is 
qualified  Is  admitted." 

The  basic  reason  Fidel  and  his  revolution 
continue  to  be  popular  despite  Cuba's  many 
diflSculties  is  that  the  people  now  have  some- 
thing of  overriding  value  that  they  pre- 
viously lacked — dignity. 


Part  of  the  Cuban  resentment  against  the 
United  States  stems  from  the  feeling  that  the 
Cuban  dignity  had  been  affronted  and  shab- 
bily compromised  by  U.S.  economic  domina- 
tion for  generations. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  backbone  of  Fidel's  support  comes 
from  people  who  benefited  most  from  the 
breaking  up  of  the  old  social  structure. 

Negroes,  some  30  percent  of  the  population, 
are  particularly  pro-Fidel.  An  unskilled 
worker  in  Havana  said:  "Thanks  to  Fidel 
there  is  real  equality  now  •  *  • .  Even  if  food 
is  scarce,  I  dont  mind,  because  now  I  am 
part  of  my  country.  Now  the  fight  for  Cuban 
survival  is  my  fight.  If  this  is  communism. 
I'm  all  for  It." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Before  Castro,  Cuban  agriculttire  was  domi- 
nated by  immense  sugar  plantations  owned 
mostly  by  foreigners,  particularly  Americans. 
Fidel  instituted  two  basic  agrarian  reforms: 
In  1959,  he  prohibited  private  ownership  of 
more  than  1,000  acres,  and  in  1963,  he  re- 
duced the  maximiun  to  170  acres. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  cooperative  farm  in  Havana  Province  In- 
cludes 11  families  on  150  acres.  Corrado 
Avila,  the  co-op  member  in  charge  of  culttire 
and  education,  showed  me  the  new  housing 
which  he  said  had  been  built  as  a  reward  for 
the  stalwart  production  of  the  11  families. 

Comparing  the  old  days  when  he  was  a  day- 
worker  on  large  f£irms,  Avila  said,  "Sometimes 
I  got  as  much  as  5  pesos  a  day,  but  then  I 
might  have  no  job  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Now 
I  get  3  pesos  a  day  plus  my  share  of  the 
profits.  In  addition,  I  get  milk  and  some 
potatoes  for  my  family.  Things  are  better 
now  by  a  thousand  to  one." 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  despite  the  success  of  the  Castro  re- 
gime, there  are  many  opponents  who  feel 
that  the  improvements  vsrill  be  more  than 
canceled  out  by  the  permanent  loss  of  any 
hope  of  ever  building  a  free  society. 

There  are  men  who  would  have  built  the — 
liberal,  democratic  Cuba  which  American 
policymakers  say  we  want.  But  before  the 
revolution,  they  were  unable  to  make  head- 
way, primarily  becatise  of  the  indifference 
and  insensitivity  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. 

A  basic  lesson  we  must  learn  is  that  our 
primary  problem  in  Latin  America  is  not 
communLsm;  It  is  meeting  a  growing  demand 
for  social  progress  and  material  Improvement. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  mtist  understand  that  It  is  In  our 
national  interest  to  encourage  certain  essen- 
tial revolutionary  changes,  even  when  they 
Include  nationalizing  American  business 
holdings.  If  we  attempt  to  block  the  needed 
changes,  we  may  delay  them  momentarily, 
but  they  will  inevitably  come,  dictated  then 
by  a  new  Fidel  Castro. 

How  many  Members  of  Congress  would 
be  willing  to  admit  that  Cuba  is  not  "the 
island  of  misery"  we  hear  so  much  about, 
or  that  many  Cubans  would  say,  "If  this 
is  communism,  I  am  all  for  it."  It  is 
difficult  for  us  to  comprehend  that  any 
people  could  prefer  a  revolutionary  Com- 
munist system — particularly  when,  as  in 
Cuba,  they  have  had  the  benefit  of  so 
much  enlightened  U.S.  assistance  in  im- 
proving their  way  of  life. 

Yet  this  is  exactly  what  the  American 
people  and  the  Members  of  Congress 
must  learn  to  understand.  The  threat 
which  Castro  communism  poses  for  Latin 
America  is  not  the  threat  of  armed  inter- 
vention from  Cuba,  or  even  the  large- 
scale  training  and  infiltration  of  armed 
guerrillas  into  other  countries.    It  is  the 
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threat  posed  by  the  fact  that  an  insig- 
nificant country  such  as  Cuba  could  suc- 
cessfully defy  the  might  of  the  world's 
greatest  power,  and  successfully  produce 
a  society  more  satisfactory  to  the  masses 
of  its  people  than  existed  before.  The 
very  knowledge  that  those  things  could 
occur  is  the  key  to  revolutionary  ex- 
plosion among  the  oppressed  and  un- 
happy masses  of  Latin  America — in  the 
same  way  as  the  knowledge  that  nuclear 
fission  was  possible  was  the  key  to  the 
eventual  explosion  of  an  atom  bomb. 

The  revolutionary  ideas  of  the  Amer- 
ican Founding  Fathers,  bulwarked  by 
the  example  of  r.  successful  and  dynamic 
country,  inspired  the  vision  of  genera- 
tions of  great  nationalist  leaders  and,  in 
turn,  helped  mold  the  history  of  many 
countries  without  the  intervention  of  a 
single  American  soldier  or  gun.  In  the 
same  way,  ihe  success  of  revolutionary 
communism  in  overthrowing  corrupt  or 
decadent  systems  and  in  producing 
major  improvements  in  industrial  de- 
velopment, agriculture,  health,  and  edu- 
cation, will  inspire  the  vision  of  modern 
nationalist  leaders.  The  masses  of  peo- 
ple these  leaders  must  have  supporting 
them  in  order  to  achieve  success  will 
flock  to  the  support  of  those  same  lead- 
ers without  the  intervention  of  a  single 
Communist  guerrilla  or  a  single  gun  from 
outside  the  country. 

This  is  the  cold,  hard  fact  that  the 
American  people  and  the  American  Gov- 
ernment should  awaken  to.  This  is  the 
fact  that  we  now  purposely  blind  our- 
selves to  by  our  policy  of  ignoring  what 
is  occurring  in  China,  in  Russia,  in  Cuba, 
and  in  other  Communist-dominated 
countries.  This  is  the  fact  that  leads 
to  our  delusion  that  more  weapons,  more 
sophisticated  weapons,  bigger  weapons, 
or  smaller  weapons  can  achieve  victory 
for  us  anyplace  in  the  world.  No  weapon 
is  more  powerful  than  the  power  of  an 
idea  that  has  taken  hold.  As  the  power 
of  our  weapons  has  increased,  our  ability 
to  demonstrate  the  power  of  our  ideas 
and  to  thereby  capture  the  imagination 
of  poor  and  oppressed  masses  has  de- 
creased in  direct  ratio. 

Do  I,  therefore,  feel  that  we  must  give 
in  to  Communist  dictatorship  around  the 
world?  By  no  means.  I  am  as  able  as 
any  of  my  colleagues  to  appreciate  the 
evil  in  this  dogmatic  and  materialistic 
philosophy — in  the  suppression  of  free- 
dom and  justice  which  it  produces.  But 
I  cry  out  to  you.  with  all  my  heart,  to 
not  let  the  American  people  become  as 
blinded,  as  dogmatic,  as  materialistic,  as 
unresponsive  to  the  human  spirit  and  its 
needs,  or  as  unmindful  of  freedom  and 
justice  as  those  we  oppose. 

The  people  of  the  world  yearn  for  the 
things  we  take  for  granted  in  this  coun- 
try— adequate  food,  shelter,  education, 
opportunity  in  accordance  with  ability, 
participation  in  government,  and  justice 
under  law — and  they  will  die  to  achieve 
a  world  in  which  these  things  are  avail- 
able to  them  and  their  children.  This 
country  can,  and  should,  lead  the  world 
in  providing  meaningful  assistance  to 
the  underdeveloped  world  in  achieving 
all  of  these  goals.  No  Communist  coxm- 
try  can  compete  with  us  in  bringing  hope 


and  progress  to  the  world's  needy  if  we 
examine  this  problem  through  eyes 
which  are  opened  to  the  reality  that 
exists  around  us. 

We  cannot  achieve  this  leadership, 
however,  by  protecting  a  corrupt  status 
quo.  We  cannot  bring  hope  by  export- 
ing tanks,  guns,  and  airplanes.  We  can- 
not create  economic  justice  by  absentee 
American  ownership  of  10,000-acre  sugar 
plantations  in  Cuba,  banana  plantations 
in  Guatemala,  or  oil  resources  in  Ven- 
ezuela. We  cannot  create  democratic 
governments  by  providing  technical  as- 
sistance largely  for  the  training  of  secret 
police,  or  for  sending  foreign  generals 
to  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
Schools.  We  cannot  achieve  fiscal  sta- 
bility, efficient  administration,  and 
sound  national  planning  in  underdevel- 
oped countries  by  rewarding  and  encour- 
aging an  untaxed  economic  elite,  a  cor- 
rupt bureaucracy,  and  an  ignorant 
despotism — none  of  which  we  would  tol- 
erate in  our  own  country. 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  enter  the  battle 
with  our  eyes  and  our  minds  open  to  the 
realities  of  the  world  around  us  and 
with  our  hearts  open  to  the  aspirations 
of  humanity — not  with  a  dedication  just 
to  anticommunism  but,  instead,  deter- 
mined to  open  up  the  great  potentialities 
of  the  human  spirit  for  all  of  mankind. 
Then  we  shall  prevail  over  all  enemies. 

The  quoted  article  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Sept.  26, 

1965] 
Cuban  Dignity  Has  Soared  and  Cuban  Belly 
Is  Puller 
(By  C.  K.  McClatchy) 
(Note. — A  former  repwrter  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  now  associate  editor  of  the 
Sacramento    Bee.    McClatchy    visited    Cuba 
this  summer  at  the  Invitation  of  the  British 
Ambassador  there  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Cuban  Government  and  the  U.S.  State 
Department.     The  following  Is  a  condensa- 
tion of  a  series  of  articles  he  wrote  about  the 
visit     for    the    McClatchy    newspapers     of 
California.) 

Cuba  today  Is  not  the  Island  of  misery, 
oppression  and  starvation  pictured  by  many 
Arnerlcans.  Neither  has  Cuba  achieved  the 
unity  and  economic  success  claimed  by  the 
supporters  of  Fidel  Castro's  revolution. 

However,  a  a'j-week  visit  traveling  from 
one  end  of  the  Communist  outpost  to  the 
other  suggests  that  the  present  reality  lies 
closer  to  the  Castro  hopes.  Basic  to  com- 
prehending the  Cubans'  perspective  is  a 
linowledge  of  their  society  before  the  revolu- 
tion. 

The  gap  between  tiie  rich  and  poor  was 
vast.  For  e.xample,  there  was  only  one  small 
strip  of  beach  open  to  the  public  among  the 
22  miles  of  beaches  surrounding  Havana. 
Now  all  beaches  are  public  and  overflowing 
with  thousands  of  carefree  Cubans  who  are 
not  concerned  about  the  elimination  of  the 
free  enterprise  system.  From  their  perspec- 
tive, a  great  improvement  has  been  made. 

Cubans  do  criticize  present-day  life.  But 
the  criticism  centers  on  food  and  consumer 
goods  shortages  rather  than  the  absence  of 
free  speech  and  a  free  press.  Satisfying  the 
stomach  has  priority  over  nurturing  the 
spirit. 

MUCHO    macho 

To  the  Cubans,  Castro  embodies  the  male 
virtues,  the  "macho"  qualities  admired  so 
much  In  Latin  America.  He  Is  the  great 
man:  he  can  cut  cane  faster  than  any  other 
man  on  the  island,  he  can  pitch  like  Juan 
Marichal  and  hit  like  Mickey  Mantle,  he  can 


talk  longer  and  more  eloquently  than  any 
other  human  being. 

To  the  Cuban,  Fidel,  as  Castro  is  univer- 
sally called,  personifies  the  revolution. 
Throughout  Cuba,  unpopular  actions  are 
blamed  on  "Incompetent  subordinates"  and 
people  say:  "This  wouldn't  have  happened  if 
Fidel  knew  about  it." 

Fidel's  following  was  Illustrated  to  me  by  a 
young  Cuban  woman  who  wanted  to  start  a 
new  type  of  child  care  center.  She  sought 
Castro  out  In  a  provincial  town  where  he  was 
playing  baseball  and  found  him  willing  to 
listen  at  length  to  her.  Finally,  he  told  her 
to  try  the  idea  out  and  passed  the  word  that 
she  was  to  receive  all  necessary  assistance. 

His  frequent  slashing  criticism  of  Govern- 
ment Inefficiencies  pleases  the  people.  It 
gives  expression  to  their  own  irritation  and 
seems  to  demonstrate  that  Fidel  really  is  on 
their  side.  They  still  seem  most  Interested  in 
adequate  food,  decent  clothing,  and  enter- 
tainment and  recreation.  These  things  are 
not  always  so  easy  to  come  by  under  the 
revolution.  Stores  are  poorly  stocked,  and 
when  a  shipment  of  needed  goods  does  ar- 
rive from  the  Communist  bloc  countries,  the 
supply  usually  runs  out  before  the  line  of 
waiting  housewives  has  been  satisfied. 

In  the  housing  area,  the  Government  has 
Invested  heavily  in  constructing  new  apart- 
ments for  workers  In  Havana  and  small 
single  family  homes  for  farm  labor  In  the 
provinces. 

The  Government  also  Is  trying  hard  to 
raise  the  Cuban  cultural  level,  sending  the 
National  Ballet  and  symphony  orchestras  on 
frequent  forays  into  the  provinces.  A  com- 
pany of  folk  dancers  encourages  pride  in 
Cuba's  mixed  heritage  by  developing  dances 
from  special  aspects  of  native  life  such  as 
the  voodoo  practices  still  found  within  the 
Negro  population. 

SOME  opposmoN 

Still,  there  are  those  who  oppose  the  revo- 
lution, but  they  lack  organization  and  lead- 
ership. 

The  strongest  opposition  Is  caused  by  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  students  who  resent  the 
tightening  control  over  teaching  and  the  op- 
portunities for  advancement  in  industry. 
This  has  been  fortified  by  the  recent  purgee 
of  students  accused  of  being  counterrevolu- 
tionaries or  homosexuals. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  keeps  tabs  on 
the  rest  of  the  population  through  its  nation- 
wide snooping  organization,  the  Committee 
for  the  Defense  of  the  Revolution.  The  CDR 
Is  organized  down  to  the  city  block  and  rural 
neighborhood  level,  and  its  dedicated  local 
committees  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  actions 
and  comments  of  their  neighbors. 

Shocking  as  this  may  sound.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  average  Cuban  does 
not  feel  that  the  present  regime  Is  any  more 
repressive  than  the  prevlovis  ones.  And  Cas- 
tro's drastic  renovation  of  the  Cuban  educa- 
tional system  remains  the  most  popular  re- 
form undertaken  by  the  regime.  Almost 
everyone  echoes  the  words  of  a  Havana  Uni- 
versity stud^t:  "Before  only  the  children  of 
the  rich  could  come.  Now  everyone  who  is 
qualified  is  admitted." 

The  basic  reason  Fidel  and  his  revolution 
continue  to  be  popular  despite  Cuba's  many 
difficulties  is  that  the  people  now  have  some- 
thing of  overriding  value  that  they  previous- 
ly lacked — dignity. 

Part  of  the  Cuban  resentment  against  the 
United  States  stems  from  the  feeling  that  the 
Cuban  dignity  had  been  affronted  and 
shabbily  compromised  by  the  U.S.  economic 
domination  for  generations. 

Changes  in  the  economy,  education,  and 
social  structure  are  radical,  and  In  most  to" 
stances,  irrevocable.  The  backbone  of  ^'^^^'t 
support  comes  from  people  who  benefited 
most  from  the  breaking-up  of  the  old  social 
structure. 


Negroes,  some  30  percent  of  the  population, 
are  particularly  pro-Fidel.  An  unskilled 
worker  in  Havana  said : 

"Thanks  to  Fidel,  there  Is  real  equality 
•  Even  if  food  is  scarce,  I  don't 


now. 

mind,  because  now  I  am  part  of  my  country 
Now  the  fight  for  Cuban  survival  is  my  fight. 
If  this  is  communism,  I'm  all  for  It." 

Formerly  landless  farmworkers  who  were 
given  their  own  small  pieces  of  land  or  who 
work  with  others  on  farm  cooperatives  are 
another  source  of  total  support  for  Castro. 

A  farmer  In  Camaguey  Province  said:  "Be- 
fore Fidel,  what  one  did  was  worth  nothing 
because  It  was  sweating  for  somebody  else. 
Now  it  Is  worth  everything." 

This  farmer  knows  little  about  Ideology  but 
he  knows  he  Is  better  off  now  than  he  was 
before. 

Before  Castro,  Cuban  agriculture  was 
dominated  by  immense  sugar  plantations 
owned  mostly  by  foreigners,  particularly 
Americans.  Fidel  Instituted  two  baste  agrar- 
ian reforms:  In  1959,  he  prohibited  private 
ownership  of  more  than  1,000  acres,  and  In 
1963,  he  reduced  the  maximum  to  170  acres. 
Now,  between  60  and  65  percent  of  farm- 
land Is  owned  by  the  state.  The  rest  is 
owned  by  small  private  farmers,  coopera- 
tives, and  agricultural  societies.  Much  of 
the  expropriated  land  was  given  to  landless 
peasants  and  farmworkers,  with  a  minimum 
of  66  acres  for  a  family  of  five. 

State  farmworkers  are  given  housing  and 
medical  care  and  receive  a  wage. 

I  visited  a  variety  of  farms  during  an  auto 
tour  of  the  six  provinces.  The  wife  of  a 
private  farmer  in  Camaguey  told  me,  "We 
earned  a  little  more  before,  but  there  is  not 
much  difference.  We  still  have  enough  to 
eat." 

Their  produce  has  to  be  sold  to  the  Gov- 
ernment buying  agency. 

A  cooperative  farm  in  Havana  Province 
includes  11  families  on  150  acres.  Corrado 
Avila,  the  co-op  member  in  charge  of  cul- 
ture and  education,  showed  me  the  new 
housing  which  he  said  had  been  built  as 
a  reward  for  the  "stalwart  production"  of 
the  11  families. 

Comparing  the  old  days  when  he  was  a  day 
worker  on  large  farms.  Avila  said.  "Some- 
times I  got  as  much  as  5  pesos  a  day,  but 
then  I  might  have  no  job  for  weeks  at  a 
time.  Now  I  get  3  pesos  a  day  plus  my 
share  of  the  profits.  In  addition,  I  get  milk 
and  some  potatoes  for  my  family.  Things 
are  better  now  by  a  thousand  to  one." 

In  Pinar  del  Rio  Province,  I  visited  a 
15.000-acre  state  farm.  There  are  250  houses 
for  the  workers,  new  simple,  and  rough  ap- 
pearing. Each  is  surrounded  by  a  tiny  bit 
of  land  where  workers  grow  crops  to  sup- 
plement their  food  supply.  The  farm  in- 
cludes facilities  such  as  drugstores  and  so- 
cial centers. 

WHIM     IS     COMMAND 

Agriculture  does  not  appear  to  be  Fidel's 
Achilles  heel.  And  saying  "Fidel's"  Is 
right,  l>ecause  he  runs  the  country  as  if  it 
were  his  giant  and  exciting  toy.  He  has  the 
power  to  order  any  idea  into  being  on  the 
whim  of  the  moment,  and  exercises  It  quite 
regularly.  The  Government  can  dispense 
with  the  legislature  because  there  Is  no 
room  for  debate  on  Fidel's  plans. 

But  Fidel  can't  do  everything  and  be 
everywhere,  so  he  has  a  group  of  lieutenants 
who  offer  unquestioning  personal  loyalty. 
His  brother.  Raul,  holds  the  key  post  of 
Minister  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Western  observers  think  the  Cuban  Army 
is  well  trained,  excellently  disciplined  and 
solidly  pro-Castro.  Russia  has  equipped  It 
and  assists  In  training.  Estimates  of  its  size 
range  from  100.000  to  150,000  men.  When 
Pldel  achieved  power,  he  said  he  would  never 
permit  conscription,  but  this  was  forgotten 


in  1963  when  it  was  announced  that  all 
youths  would  be  required  to  serve  3  years 
starting  at  age  17. 

The  volunteer  militia  also  Is  a  source  of 
Castro  power.  Its  members,  men  and  wom- 
en, stand  guard  at  public  bvilldlngs  day  and 
night.  It  Is  a  vehicle  to  keep  alive  the  some- 
times flagging  spirit  of  revolution  now  that 
the  days  of  counterrevolutionaries  are  gone. 

Whenever  and  however  Fidel  changed  his 
early  hostility  to  communism  and  developed 
his  present  curiovis  combination  of  Castro- 
Ism  and  communism,  his  commitment  to  It 
Is  complete.  If  he  were  to  die  tomorrow, 
the  change  In  Cuba  would  be  vast  and  un- 
predictable. His  departure  would  leave  a 
tremendous  vacuum.  It  could  be  expected 
that  the  single  party,  PURSC,  would  attempt 
to  take  control  with  collective  leadership. 
But  the  party  has  no  existence  of  Its  own: 
it  is  an  Instnunent  of  Fidel. 

Thus  It  would  be  tempting  to  a  leader  such 
as  Raul  Castro,  who  controls  the  army,  to  at- 
tempt to  seize  control. 

THE    CHALLENGE   NOW 

But  despite  the  success  of  the  Castro  re- 
gime, there  are  many  opponents  who  feel 
that  the  Improvements  will  be  more  than 
canceled  out  by  the  permanent  loss  of  any 
hope  of  ever  building  a  free  society. 

They  are  men  who  would  have  built  the 
liberal,  democratic  Cuba  which  American 
policymakers  say  we  want.  But  before  the 
revolution,  they  were  unable  to  make  head- 
way, primarily  because  of  the  indifference 
and  insensitivlty  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. 

A  basic  lesson  we  must  learn  is  that  our 
primary  problem  In  Latin  America  Is  not 
communism;  It  is  meeting  a  growing  de- 
mand for  social  progress  and  material  im- 
provement. 

American  policy  in  Latin  America  needs 
to  be  less  concerned  with  the  fact  that  the 
Cuban  revolution  became  Communist  and 
more  concerned  vrith  what  caused  the  rev- 
olution. 

We  must  vmderstand  that  it  is  In  our  na- 
tional interest  to  encourage  certain  essential 
revolutionary  changes,  even  when  they  In- 
clude nationalizing  American  business  hold- 
ings. If  we  attempt  to  block  the  needed 
changes,  we  may  delay  them  momentarily, 
but  they  will  inevitably  come,  dictated  then 
by  a  new  Fidel  Castro. 


MODERNIZING  CUSTOMS  CHARGES 
FOR  AIRCRAFT  AND  MARINE  VES- 
SELS 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Meeds]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MEEDS.     Mr.  Speaker,  there  now 
exists  a  confusing  and  inequitable  cus- 
toms inspections  policy  along  our  na- 
tional borders.    Oi:erators  of  smr.U  air- 
craft and  maritime  vessels  who  enter  the 
country  during  other  than  weekday  busi- 
ne'^s  hours  are  being  caught  in  a  strange 
game  of  chance  that  frequently  proves 
more  costly  than  entertaining.    Tlie  ele- 
ment of  chance  involves  who  will  check 
them  across  the  border,  a  customs  officer 
or  an  immigration  officer.    The  winners 
of  this  game,  those  inspected  by  an  im- 
migration officer,  are  charged  nothing. 
But  the  losers,  those  inspected  by  a  cus- 


toms officer,  are  charged  for  the  officer's 
overtime  wages.  That  cost  can  be  as 
high  as  $60. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  that  will 
end  the  unfairness  of  the  present  regu- 
lations, that  will  recognize  the  vast  in- 
crease in  small  aircraft  traffic,  and  that 
w^ill  promote  increased  commerce  across 
our  borders  in  the  future.  This  bill  will 
allow  private  and  commercial  aircraft 
flyers  and  operators  of  maritime  vessels 
and  other  vehicles  to  return  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  weekends,  holidays,  and  at 
night  and  still  receive  regular  customs 
service  without  extra  charges. 

The  roots  of  the  problem  that  exists 
today  go  back  more  than  50  years.  When 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1911  was  passed,  Con- 
gress and  the  Bureau  of  Customs  had 
no  notion  of  the  bright  future  of  small 
aircraft  as  a  common  means  of  trans- 
portation. They  were  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  difficulties  customs  offi- 
cers faced  in  patrolling  our  long  borders, 
often  on  horseback.  As  an  aid  in  con- 
trolling commerce.  Congress  and  the 
Bureau  wanted  to  discourage  border 
crossing  in  other  than  the  established 
business  hours  of  8  to  5. 

The  present  practices  were  extended 
and  firmly  established  in  law  by  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Since  then  flyers 
and  maritime  operators  crossing  the 
border  after  hours  have  had  to  pay  the 
customs  officer  who  is  called  to  check 
them  across  the  border  for  a  full  day's 
pay  at  overtime  rates.  The  cost  is  di- 
vided between  all  of  those  who  use  the 
services  of  one  particular  officer  during 
a  single  overtime  period.  But  a  traveler 
never  knows  whether  he  will  have  to  pay 
the  whole  bill,  up  to  $60,  or  only  a  por- 
tion of  it. 

The  policy  is  inequitable,  flrst  of  all, 
because  people  traveling  by  automobile 
can  cross  the  border  at  any  time  with- 
out facing  any  charges.    Congress  real- 
ized  some   years   ago   that   automobile 
travel  was  not  something  that  should 
pass  freely  only  during  prime  business 
hours.    Still,  to  private  aii-craft,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  is  closed  down  for  60 
days  out  of  the  year  unless  private  parties 
agree  to  pay  customs  employees  for  what 
is  legally  considered  a  special  service. 
Whether  it  could  have  been  considered 
a  special  service  50,  or  even  30,  years  ago 
is  not  important.    Now  private  interna- 
tional travel  and  foreign  commerce  both 
operate,  and  customs  services  are  thus 
required,  24  hoius  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 
The  policy  is  now  wholly  inconsistent 
in  its  application  because  the  Immigra- 
tion Service,  whose  officers  in  many  in- 
stances also  check  persons  through  cus- 
toms, do  not  charge  overtime.    They  op- 
erate under  different  overtime  laws  than 
do  the  customs  officers  and  can  do  this. 
Presently,  at  many  ports  of  entry,  immi- 
gration officers  alternate  weekend  duty 
with  customs  officers.    Thus  we  have  the 
strange  situation  I  first  mentioned  where 
a  person  can  either  be  charged  as  much 
as  $60  or  nothing. 

In  introducing  this  bill,  I  believe  that 
it  is  time  we  realize  that  offhour  border 
crossings  are  no  longer  strange  exceptions 
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that  are  more  easily  restricted  than  tol- 
erated. In  1911  there  were  very  few  air- 
craft and  fewer  still  engaging  in  interna- 
tional flight.  Today  there  are  more  than 
100,000  private  aircraft  and  many  more 
than  100,000  individuals  who  are  licensed 
to  fly.  The  total  number  of  private  pleas- 
ure boats  is  also  growing  very  rapidly. 
In  addition,  there  are  many  unscheduled 
commercial  operators  who  cannot  solve 
the  dilemma  of  scheduling  flights  so  as  to 
best  serve  their  clients  and  still  schedule 
all  of  their  departures  or  returns  during 
business  hours. 

With  this  bill,  we  can  solve  present 
problems  and  future  needs  and  recognize 
fully  the  importance  of  all  modes  of 
travel  in  international  transportation. 


ADDRESS  BY  CONGRESSMAN  MILLS 
ON  SOIL  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Trimble!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 13  at  a  meeting  of  the  Central 
Area  Soil  Conservation  District  in  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  our  colleague  Wilbur  Mills 
delivered  a  masterful  address  on  soil 
conservation. 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  insert  his  address  as  part  of  my 
remarks  and  also  at  the  same  time  to 
express  my  thanks  to  our  colleagues: 
Address    Made   at   the   SCD   Central   Area 

Meeting  September  13,  1965,  by  Congress- 
man Wilbur  D.  Mills 

It's  a  pleasure  to  be  home  once  again  and 
talk  to  you  people  who  have  done — and  are 
doing — so  much  In  conserving  and  develop- 
ing the  natural  resources  In  Arkansas. 

Our  soil  and  water  resources,  as  the  air  we 
breathe,  are  inseparable  and  irreplaceable 
assets  that  we  must  safeguard  and  develop 
to  their  maximum  usefulness,  for  our 
strength  as  a  nation  stems  from  abundant 
natural  resources  wisely  managed  for  the 
welfare  of  all  Americans. 

Here  in  Arkansas — as  elsewhere  in  the  Na- 
tion— we  are  pressed  by  an  expanding  popu- 
lation In  the  face  of  diminishing  or  static 
resources.  Demands  are  multiplying  for  the 
use  of  these  resources  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  our  people.  This  in  turn  creates  increas- 
ing competition  among  various  interests  for 
the  use  of  these  resources. 

It  is  Imperative  that  we  in  Arkansas  in- 
tensify our  going  programs  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  for  the  toUl  good  of  all  the 
people  now  and  in  the  future. 

At  this  very  moment  people  in  portions 
of  the  United  States  are  feeling  the  brunt 
of  a  water  shortage.  The  Northeast  has 
entered  its  4th  year  of  droiight.  During 
the  past  35  years  most  places  In  this  region 
of  the  United  States  have  had  only  one  or  two 
droughts  that  lasted  as  long  as  2  years  and 
only  a  couple  of  small  areas  had  4  year 
droughts. 

The  present  drought  began  during  the 
summer  of  1961.  However,  moisture  defi- 
ciencies did  not  reach  .serious  proportions  un- 
til the  fall  of  1963  when  extreme  drought 
severity  was  reached  in  Vermont. 

Although  spotty,  drought  conditions  now 
extend    into  Ohio.   West  Virginia.   Virginia. 


and  Kentucky.  There  are  many  areas  where 
farmers  are  hauling  water  for  livestock,  where 
crops  are  suffering,  where  small  rural  com- 
munities are  rationing  water  supplies,  and 
whore  rural  Industries  have  restricted  opera- 
tions. But  we  don't  hear  much  about  these 
for  they  happen  somewhere  every  year. 

What  we  do  hear  about  Is  the  water 
shortage  in  the  Nation's  largest  metropoli- 
tan area.  New  York  City. 

I  am  sure  you  have  all  heard  the  story 
about  the  first  graders  In  a  metropolitan 
school  who  Insisted  that  milk  comes  from 
the  supermarket.  These  children,  bom  and 
reared  in  a  landscape  of  steel,  concrete,  and 
asphalt,  seldom — if  ever — had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  a  live  cow. 

Their  parents,  on  the  other  hand,  know 
that  milk  comes  from  a  cow.  But  ask  these 
same  parents  where  their  water-<;omes  from 
— a  commodity  they  co\ildn't  live  without — 
and  you  might  get  as  naive  an  answer  as  the 
first  graders  gave  at>out  the  source  of  milk. 

Of  course,  everyone  knows  that  water 
comes  from  a  faucet.  But  what's  on  the 
other  end  of  that  tap — the  original  source 
of  the  water — Is  rather  vague  to  most  ur- 
banites.  This  Is,  indeed,  disturbing  to  me 
as  I  know  it  must  be  to  you.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  far  too  many  people  know  too 
little  about  our  water  resources. 

Far  too  few  know  the  Interrelationship  of 
land  and  water,  that  these  twin  resources  are 
Inseparable  and  must  be  treated  accordingly. 

I  don't  mean  to  dwell  on  the  problems  In 
the  northeast.  I  fully  realize  that  area  Is 
far  removed  from  west  south  central  United 
States  and  New  York  Is  a  long  way  from 
Little  Rock.  But  I  do  believe  there  Is  a  les- 
son for  all  of  us  in  the  water  shortage  In 
the  Northeast. 

For  this  present  water  shortage  Is  not  all 
nature's  doings.  Most  of  It  can  be  laid  at 
the  doorstep  of  man  for  not  developing  and 
properly  managing  his  resources  in  the  first 
place.  New  Yorkers  must  restrict  their  water 
uses,  yet  they  can  watch  millions  of  gallons 
fiow  untouched  down  the  Hudson  River  and 
into  the  ocean.  The  reason  for  this  paradox 
is  that  the  Hudson  River  has  been  polluted 
beyond  human  use.    And  this  Is  man's  doing. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this :  we  have 
the  know-how  and  the  tools  to  avoid  such 
misuses  of  our  natural  resources  here  In 
Arkansas.  We  have  the  opportunity  to  plan 
ahead.  And — most  important — we  have  the 
people  and  the  organization  to  use  the  tools 
and  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities. 

You  district  supervisors  are  the  people 
and  your  soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
Is  the  organization. 

I  am  proud  of  yo\ir  accomplishments  In 
resource  development.  You  have  always  had 
and  will  continue  to  have  my  respect  and  my 
admiration.  You  are  doing  a  Job  of  tremen- 
dous significance  for  all  of  us.  Let  me  em- 
phasize those  last  few  words — "for  all  of  us." 

For  It  Is  true  that  resource  development 
benefits  not  only  the  farmer  but  also  others 
in  rural  communities,  those  In  the  suburbs, 
and  the  people  In  the  cities.  We  all  have  a 
stake  In  resource  conservation. 

Since  what  you  £ire  doing  Is  for  all  the  peo- 
ple, it  would  be  unfair — and  Indeed  an  Im- 
possible financial  burden — If  you  were  asked 
to  do  It  alone.  With  this  In  mind.  I  did  a 
little  digging  to  find  out  just  what  help  you 
are  getting  in  the  way  of  funds  and  services 
to  assist  you  In  your  work.  I  might  add.  I 
was  pleased  with  the  way  things  shape  up  in 
Arkansas. 

Federal  funds  obligated  to  Arkansas  in 
fiscal  year  1965  amounted  to  $5.7  million.  In 
addition,  there  was  an  estimated  $2.5  million 
in  funds  from  the  State,  local  governments, 
and  local  people. 

A  breakdown  of  the  Pederar  funds  shows 
that  $2  5  million  went  for  assistance  to  dis- 


tricts; $175,000  for  river  basin  work;  $103,000 
for  small  watershed  project  planning;  $2.9 
million  for  watershed  project  construction 
and  related  work;  and  $21,000  for  work  on 
Arkansas'  pUot  watershed  project,  Sl.x-Mlle 
Creek. 

Of  the  non-Federal  funds.  $228,500  went 
toward  district  operations;  $100,000  for 
watershed  planning;  and  $2.2  million  for 
watershed   project  construction. 

It  Is  refreshing  to  note  that  the  funds 
allocated  for  fiscal  year  1966  show  an  in- 
crease from  both  Federal  and  non-Federal 
sources. 

Earmarked  for  this  fiscal  year  In  Arkansas 
from  the  Federal  Government  are  funds 
totaling  $6.3  million.  A  total  of  $2.5  million 
will  be  used  for  district  operations;  $28,000 
for  river  basin  study;  $121,000  for  watershed 
planning;  $3.3  million  for  watershed  con- 
struction; and  $25,000  on  the  Six-AIile  Creek 
project. 

Non-Federal  funds  for  fiscal  1966  total  $2.8 
million.  Of  this  $253,000  will  go  for  district 
operations;  $100,000  for  watershed  planning; 
and  $2.5  million  for  installation  of  water- 
shed   Improvement  measures. 

To  date  a  total  of  $12.5  million  have  been 
obligated  for  watershed  project  construction 
in  Arkansas  which  Is  equivalent  to  500  man- 
years  of  local  employment. 

In  addition  there  are  substantial  cost- 
sharing  funds  available  through  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  for  conservation 
measures  and  funds  for  conservation  loans 
from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Nationally,  not  all  States  are  in  such  a 
fortunate  position.  Arkansas,  as  you  well 
know.  Is  a  frontrunner  among  the  States 
In  its  contributions  of  funds  and  services 
to  the  soil  conservation  district  program. 
This  interest  taken  by  the  State  and  local 
governments  has  done  much  to  accelerate 
conservation  work  in  Arkansas. 

Nevertheless,  the  bulk  of  the  credit  goes 
to  you  people  who  actually  get  the  work 
accomplished.  Arkansas  has  an  extremely 
good  record  in  conservation  treatment  meas- 
ures applied  on  the  land.  It  stands  among 
the  top  10  percent  In  the  Nation  in  soil  and 
water  conservation  work  accomplished. 

In  Public  Law  566  work,  Arkansas  ranks 
fifth  In  the  Nation  with  105  watershed  ap- 
plications. It  ranks  fourth  in  both  projects 
approved  for  planning  (40)  and  projects  ap- 
proved for  operations  (31) — a  record  of  which 
you  can  be  justly  proud. 

I  am  told  that  through  the  small  water- 
shed program  In  Arkansas  there  has  been 
planned  for  construction  a  total  of  about 
160  floodwater  retarding  structures  and  842 
miles  of  channel  Improvement.  Also,  66  sta- 
bilizing and  sediment  control  structures  have 
been  built  and  125  miles  of  mains  and  later- 
als have  been  established. 

Your  interest  in  watershed  development 
is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  to  date  local 
sponsors  have  obtained  easements  and 
rights-of-way  valued  In  excess  of  $1.4  mil- 
lion from  about  1,300  landowners  to  install 
Public  Law  566  structures.  Your  interest 
has  gone  unrewarded. 

The  results  of  the  watershed  program  in 
Arkansas  have  been  Impressive,  especially 
the   multipurpose   project   work. 

Right  now.  2.400  people  In  the  communi- 
ties of  Lincoln  and  Waldron  are  receiving 
much  needed  water  from  two  multipurpose 
watershed  projects. 

Lincoln,  a  community  of  1.000,  located  in 
the  Muddy  Fork  of  Illinois  River  Watershed, 
was  in  critical  need  of  additional  water 
due  to  decreasing  flow  of  springs  that  sup- 
plied the  town.  During  the  long,  dry  sum- 
mers of  1962  and  1963.  it  was  necessary  to 
haul  water  and  severely  restrict  Its  use. 
Today  Lincoln  residents  use  water  without 
restrictions.  Two  multipurpose  reservoirs  in 
the  watershed  project  can  supply  the  com- 
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munity  with  2  million  gallons  of  high  qual- 
ity water  a  day.  With  an  ample  supply  of 
water,  the  community  Is  now  aggressively 
seeking  a  new  industry. 

The  Etory  in  the  Poteau  River  Watershed 
13  slightly  different.  The  community  of 
Waldron  had  the  industry — employing  a 
minimum  of  350  people — but  Just  about  lost 
ii  due  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  water. 

The  reason  they  didn't  lose  It  is  because 
Waldron  city  officials  Joined  forces  with 
local  farmers  in  sponsoring  the  Poteau  River 
Watershed  project  for  flood  prevention  and 
municipal  water.  The  multipurpose  reser- 
,',jii._wlth  storage  for  2,100  acre-feet  of 
municipal  water — was  completed  In  April 
1964  and  put  Into  use  shortly  thereafter. 

The  local  Industry  went  back  into  produc- 
tion, added  another  shift,  and  plans  to  add 
still  another  in  the  future. 

With  results  like  this,  I  must  say  you  are 
making  good  use  of  the  funds  and  tools 
available  to  you  for  resource  conservation 
and  development.  I  also  want  to  commend 
you  and  the  State  conservation  commis- 
sion on  your  role  In  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  this  past  summer.  I  read 
with  interest  the  report  on  this  in  the  July 
issue  of  your  newsletter. 

I  am  sure  your  cooperation  in  this  venture 
not  only  accelerated  the  resource  develop- 
ment program  in  Arkansas,  but  also  gave  256 
youths  the  opportunity  to  develop  worth- 
While  skills. 

It's  examples  like  this  that  convince  me 
that  Arkansas  Is  moving  ahead  in  resotu-ce 
development. 

We  all  know  that  Arkansas  was  the  first 
la  the  Nation  to  enact  a  district  law.  This 
year  It  chalked  up  another  first — the  first  to 
give  districts  the  legal  authority  to  carry 
out  all  phases  of  Public  Law  566  program 
which  was  accomplished  by  amendments  to 
the  State  soil  and  water  conservation  law 
Tjy  the  65th  general  assembly.  The  legisla- 
ture and  the  Governor  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  this  accomplishment. 

This  change  certainly  strengthens  the  dis- 
trict's position  in  many  respects.  It  has 
long  been  my  contention  that  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts  should  be  the  respon- 
sible local  group,  equipped  with  the  neces- 
sary powers,  to  carry  out  conservation  and 
development  work  on  all  the  area's  renewable 
natural  resources. 

The  amended  district  act  now  gives  you 
more  opportunity  and  more  freedom  In 
planning  and  directing  the  resource  conser- 
vation work  within  the  State.  The  districts 
are  now  in  a  position  to  become  more  active 
and  broaden  their  scope  of  activities.  You 
district  supervisors  may  now  look  to  the 
future  with  more  confidence  than  ever  before 
in  seeking  new  tools  in  resource  development. 
There  are  and  will  be  Increasing  opportu- 
nities for  you  to  initiate  projects  on  your  own 
and  join  other  groups  In  cooperative  ven- 
tures. I  know  Sterlln  Hurley,  your  associa- 
tion president,  has  sent  Governor  Faubus 
recommendations  for  soil  conservation  dis- 
trict participation  in  the  proposed  Ozark  area 
regional  program  under  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 

Under  this  act,  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  grants  and  loans  may 
be  available  to  districts  for  acquisition  and/ 
or  conservation  and  development  of  land, 
water,  and  related  resources  for  public  works, 
public  service,  or  development  facility  usage. 
Also  supplementary  grants  may  be  avail- 
able to  districts  to  assist  people  In  meeting 
their  share  of  costs  In  watershed  protection 
projects. 

Under  the  act,  districts  In  designated  areas 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  accelerate  the 
watershed  program,  soil  surveys,  technical  as- 
sistance to  individual  landowners,  and  In 
other  areas. 

It  is  of  paramount  Importance  that  you 
continue  to  seek  new  tools  and  new  avenues 


to  carry  out  resoiurce  development  work. 
We  are  making  definite  progress.  The  ad- 
vances in  resource  development  during  the 
past  few  years  are  notable  becatose  they  have 
occurred  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  But 
so  much  remains  to  be  done. 

You  and  I  know  that  resource  conservation 
and  development  qualifies  as  a  top  priority 
Job  under  the  most  rigid  set  of  standards 
that  can  be  applied. 

But  for  us  to  know  this  Is  not  enough. 
Others  must  be  made  to  know — and  to  un- 
derstand— and  to  act. 

One  way  to  accomplish  this  Is  by  bringing 
all  conservation  Interests  together.  Only 
then  will  the  term  "conservation"  have  full 
meaning. 

You  can  do  much  to  bring  this  about. 
For  30  years  now  yovu-  voice  has  been  heard — 
and  It  has  had  Impact.  Your  challenge  Is  to 
continue  to  make  your  voice  heard — and 
your  leadership  felt. 

I  will  do  my  part  to  help.  Let  us  push 
forward  together  until  we  have  built  a  firm 
foundation  for  permanent  prosperity  In  all 
America. 


IMMIGRATION    AND    NATIONALITY 
ACT— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  CELLER  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
2580)  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Morris  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  September  29  and  30,  on  ac- 
count of  oflQcial  business. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  for  October  1,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Redlin,  for  October  1,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa,  for  September  30 
and  October  1,  on  account  of  ofiBcial  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska,  for  September  29 
through  October  5.  1965,  on  account  of 
National  Parks  Subcommittee  field  hear- 
ings. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  1065.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  through  exchange 
the  Great  Falls  property  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia for  administration  in  connection  with 
the  George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway, 
and  for  other  pvirposes; 

S.  1766.  An  act  to  amend  the  Coi«olldated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  or  Insiu-e  loans  to  public  and  quasi- 
public  agencies  and  corporations  not  oper- 
ated for  profit  with  respect  to  water  supply, 
water  systems,  and  waste  disposal  systems 
serving  rural  areas  and  to  make  grants  to  aid 
In  rural  community  development  planning 
and  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
such  community  facilities,  to  increase  the 
annual  aggregate  of  Insured  loans  there- 
under, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1620.  An  act  to  consolidate  the  two  Judi- 
cial districts  In  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
Into  a  single  judicial  district  and  to  make 
suitable  transitional  provisions  with  respect 
thereto. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.R.  205.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  In  order 
to  Increase  the  educational  assistance  allow- 
ances payable  under  the  war  orphans'  edu- 
cational assistance  program,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  728.  An  act  to  amend  section  510  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936; 

H.R.  1274.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Michlko  Mlyazakl  Williams;  and 

H.J.  Res.  673.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tlntilng  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Kastenmeier  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Jen- 
nings) ,  for  60  minutes,  on  September  30, 
1965;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  FiNo. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Del  Clawson).  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Cleveland. 

(The  following  Members  ^at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jennings),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day, September  30,  1965,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

1628.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1966  (H.  Doc.  295).  was  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMIVHTTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Conunlttee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.     UJR.  1582.    A  bill  to 
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provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain  real 
property  to  the  State  of  California;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1098).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KING  of  California:  Committee  on 
Way3  and  Means.  HJl.  8210.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  International  Organizations  Immunities 
Act;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1099).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KEOGH:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  11029.  A  bill  relating  to  the 
tariff  treatment  of  certain  woven  fabrics  of 
vegetable  fibers  (except  cotton) ;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1100) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  2580.  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1101).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  11319.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Rlverway  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 

H.R.  11320.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

H.R.  11321.  A  bill  to  amend  section  161 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  the 
authority  of  Federal  officers  and  agencies  to 
withhold  Information  and  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  records:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS : 

H.R.  11322.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  elementary  schools 
throughout  the  Nation  to  Improve  educa- 
tional opportunities  through  provisions  for 
the  services  of  child  development  specialists 
and  to  provide  a  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  training  of  such  elementary 
school  personnel  in  the  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  for  other  educational  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By   Mr.   GONZALEZ: 

H.R.  11323.  A  bill  to  provide  salary  incen- 
tives for  teachers  who  choose  to  teach  chil- 
dren in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  In 
school  districts  having  high  concentration 
of  low-Income  families;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 

H.R.  11324.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of 
employees  and  travelers  upon  railroads  by 
limiting  the  hours  of  service  of  employees 
thereon."  approved  March  4,  1907:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan : 

H.R.  11325.  A  bin  to  suspend  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  the  Import  duty  on  certain  un- 
wTought  copper;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JENNINGS: 

H.R.  11326.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  certain 
limitations  on  the  amount  of  the  deduction 
for  contributions  to  the  pension  and  profit- 
sharing  plans  made  on  behalf  of  self- 
employed  individuals  and  to  change  the 
definition    of    "earned    Income"    applicable 


with  respect  to  such  plans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  MlssoiU'l : 

H.R.  11327.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
provide  that  certain  social  security  benefits 
may  be  waived  and  not  counted  as  Income 
under  that  section;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 

H.R.  11328.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Commission  on  Alcoholism,  and  for  other 
pvu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  11329.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  the  ship  Constellation  as  a  na- 
tional historic  shrine  and  as  the  first  ship 
of  the  Navy;  and  to  provide  further  that  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  may  be 
fiown  for  24  hours  of  each  day  over  the 
Constellation;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  11330.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
portation or  shipment  in  Interstate  commerce 
of  master  keys  to  persons  prohibited  by  State 
law  from  receiving  or  possessing  them;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  11332.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  Income  ta»  purposes  of  certain  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  education  of 
a  dependent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  11332.     A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  certain  expenses  of  higher  education;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  NELSEN: 

H.R.  11333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for  em- 
ployees and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FELLY: 

H.R.  11334.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  honor  of 
the  memory  of  the  late  General  of  the  Army. 
Douglas  MacArthur;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  REINECKE: 

H.R.  11335.  A  bill  creating  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matters  and  Materials;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  11336.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  crim- 
inal penalties  for  the  mailing.  Importing,  or 
transporting  of  obscene  matter,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 

H.R.  11337.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  certain  limi- 
tations on  the  amount  of  the  deduction  for 
contributions  to  pension  and  profit-sharing 
plans  made  on  behalf  of  self-employed  In- 
dividuals and  to  change  the  definition  of 
"earned  Income"  applicable  with  respect  to 
such  plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  SPRINGER: 

H.R.  11333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  UDALL : 

H.R.  11339.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Chemehuevl  Tribe 
of  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  11340.  A  bin  to  amend  section  203(a) 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1958  to  provide  for  a  program  of  research 
and  development  by  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  aircraft  noise,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses;   to    the    Conrunlttee   on   Science   and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  11341.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  Increased  bene- 
fits in  case  of  disabling  injuries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conrunlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  11342.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  It  a  Federal  crime  to 
assault  or  kill  any  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  or  the  Public  Health 
Service  when  such  employee  Is  engaged  in 
certain  inspection  duties  at  ports  of  entry 
or  border  stations  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H.R.  11343.  A  bill  to  promote  the  domestic 
and  foreign  conunerce  of  the  United  States 
by  modernizing  practices  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment relating  to  the  inspection  of  per- 
sons, merchandise,  and  convej-ances  moving 
into,  through,  and  out  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  11344.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna: 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  lor 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  McGRATH: 
H.J.  Res.  675.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SECREST: 
HJL  Res.  676.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.J.  Res.  677.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MILLS: 
H.  Res.  592.  Resolution  providing  for  print- 
ing as  a  House  document  the  "Compilation  of 
Social  Security  Laws";  to  the  Committee  or. 
House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  a  memo- 
rial of  the  following  title  was  introduced 
and  referred,  as  follows: 

369.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  c' 
Pennsylvania,  relative  to  ratifying  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency  and  to  cases 
where  the  President  is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO : 
H.R.  11345.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernest 
Lowe:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11346.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Felice 

Patrizio;  to  the  Conrunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 

ByMr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  11347.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria 

Anna  Plotrowski.  formerly  Czeslawa  Marek 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

H.R.  11348.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Allan 
V.  Farmer,  his  wife  Madge-Isobel.  and  three 
children,  Allana  Catherine,  Nancy  Heather, 
and  Julian  Madge;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  KEITH: 

HR.  11349.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Tavares  Melo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  KREBS: 

HR.  1 1350.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stanley 
Pulczynskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 

HR.  11351.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edouard  Abdul  Karlm  Nalm  and  their 
children,  Alexis  Edouard,  Gebrall  Edouard, 
and  Sylvana  Edouard  Nairn;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11352.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Irene 
Darzenta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PRICE: 

H.R.  11353.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
Maurice  Klatch,  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Reserve; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

273.  Mr.  KING  of  Utah  presented  a  peti- 
tion of  the  North  American  Association  of 
Alcoholism  Programs,  the  Christopher  D. 
Smlthers  Foundation,  and  the  National 
Council  on  Alcoholism,  concerning  alcohol- 
ism control  activity  at  the  Federal  level, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  September  29, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Daniel 
K.  INOUYE,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

Bishop  Kenneth  W.  Copeland,  D.D., 
S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  resident  bishop,  Nebraska 
area  of  the  Methodist  Church,  of  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Dear  Crod  and  Father  of  us  all,  we 
praise  Thee  for  Thy  matchless  love  for 
all  people  and  for  the  right  to  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  For- 
give us  when  we  insist  on  our  liberty  yet 
fail  to  respond  with  our  loyalty;  when 
we  would  welcome  our  opportunities  but 
would  refuse  to  accept  our  obligations, 
and  especially  when  we  receive  the  gifts 
of  life  while  we  reject  the  Giver  of  life. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  United  States 
of  America,  this  great  country  whose 
sons  and  daughters  we  are  and  in  whose 
bosom  we  have  learned  the  meaning  of 
freedom  and  brotherhood.  We  thank 
Thee  for  the  Senate,  this  body  of  men 
and  women  charged  with  such  destiny- 
making  responsibilities.  Grant  them 
wisdom;  grant  them  courage  for  the 
creative  tasks  to  which  they  set  their 
minds  and  their  hearts.  Keep  ever  be- 
fore them  the  light  of  Thy  truth  and 
the  presence  of  Thy  spirit. 

Bring  to  our  troubled  world  Thy  peace, 
0  Thou  Prince  of  Peace,  by  Thy  power 
and  through  our  obedience  unto  Thee. 
Give  mankind  both  the  knowledge  and 
the  courage  to  translate  the  instruments 
that  make  for  war  into  the  implements 
that  make  for  peace.    Help  us  to  eradi- 


cate from  the  earth  the  basic  enemies  of 
mankind:  illiteracy,  illness,  and  hunger. 
By  Thy  great  might,  O  God,  save  us  from 
fear,  hatred,  greed,  and  impurity  of  life. 
Let  Thy  light  shine  through  our  dark- 
ness and  despair,  and  let  our  hearts 
know  the  peace  that  passes  understand- 
ing. Lead  on,  O  King  Eternal,  we  hum- 
bly pray  in  the  spirit  and  name  of  our 
blessed  Lord.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washiiigton,  D.C..  September  29, 1965. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inoxjye,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Hawaii,  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  INOUYE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
September  28,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2580)  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Celler,  Mr. 
Feighan,  Mr.  Chelf,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
DoNOHtJE,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  McCulloch, 
Mr.  Moore,  and  Mr.  Cahill  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aflBxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  1065.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  through  exchange 
the  Great  Falls  property  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia for  administration  in  connection  with 
the  George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1620.  An  act  to  consolidate  the  two  Ju- 
dicial districts  In  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina Into  a  single  Judicial  district  and  to 
make  suitable  transitional  provisions  with 
respect  thereto;  and 

S.  1766.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  or  insure  loans  to  public: and  quasi- 


public  agencies  and  corporations  not  oper- 
ated for  profit  with  respect  to  water  supply, 
water  systems,  and  waste  disposal  systems 
serving  rural  areas  and  to  make  grants  to 
aid  in  rural  community  development  plan- 
ning and  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  such  community  facilities,  to  Increase 
the  annual  aggregate  of  insured  loans  there- 
under, and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  September  28.  1965,  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  a  committee  was  sub- 
mitted subsequent  to  adjournment  on 
September  28, 1965: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments : 

S.  1719.  A  bill  to  authorize  compensation 
for  overtime  work  performed  by  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
and  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Police  force,  and 
the  White  House  Police  force,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  793) . 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
during  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORT    OF    A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

William  H.  Stewart,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service. 


PROTOCOL  TO  CONVENTION  WITH 
GERMANY  RELATING  TO  DOUBLE 
TAXATION— REMOVAL  OP  IN- 
JUNCTION OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
injunction  of  secrecy  be  removed  from 
Executive  I,  89th  Congress,  1st  session,  a 
Convention  Between  the  United  States 
and  Germany  for  the  Avoidance  ol 
Double  Taxation  With  Respect  to  Taxes 
on  Income,  signed  at  Borm,  September 
17,  1965,  modifying  the  convention  of 
July  22,  1954,  which  was  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  today.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  protocol,  together  with 
the  President's  message,  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
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that  the  President's  message  be  piinted 
in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification. 
I  transmit  the  protocol  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  signed  at 
Bonn  on  September  17,  1965.  modifying 
the  convention  of  July  22,  1954.  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  with 
respect  to  t'lxes  on  income. 

I  transmit  also  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  with  respect  to  the  protocol.  The 
protocol  has  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

Modification  of  the  1954  convention  in 
certain  respects  has  been  made  advisable 
by  reason,  not  only  of  experience  in  the 
application  of  the  convention  since  its 
entry  into  force,  but  also  of  some 
relevant  changes  in  the  tax  system  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  The 
protocol  to  effect  certain  desirable 
modifications  has  been  formulated  as  a 
result  of  a  long  period  of  technical  dis- 
cussions between  officials  of  the  two 
countries. 

Some  of  the  modifications  are  designed 
to  effect  improvements  in  the  provisions 
of  the  convention  and  bring  them  more 
nearly  into  line  with  corresponding  pro- 
visions in  the  more  recent  income  tax 
conventions  concluded  by  the  United 
States.  The  convention  would  be  ex- 
panded, for  some  purposes,  to  cover  cer- 
tain Federal  Republic  taxes  which  are 
not  taxes  on  income  as  such,  thus  in- 
creasin??  the  tax  relief  available  to  Amer- 
ican enterprises.  U.S.  residents  and  com- 
panies would  also  derive  special  benefit 
from  new  provisions,  unilateral  in  appli- 
cation, that  would  exempt  them  from 
Federal  Republic  capital  taxes  with  re- 
spect to  certain  forms  of  pioperty. 
American  nonprofit  institutions  would  be 
accorded  exemption  from  Federal  Re- 
public tax  comparable  with  that  accorded 
Federal  Republic  nonprofit  institutions 
under  U.S.  law.  ^ 

The  protocol  would  make  various  other 
important  amendments  or  would  insert 
in  the  convention  important  new  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  taxation  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  profits,  the  with- 
holding tax  rate  on  dividends,  an  exten- 
sion of  the  tax  exemption  of  interest  to 
cover  interest  on  debts  secured  by  mort- 
gages, an  extension  of  the  tax  exemption 
of  royalties  to  cover  payments  for  know- 
how  and  gains  from  the  disposition  of 
property  or  rights  which  give  rise  to 
royalties,  a  clarification  of  the  provisions 
dealing  with  income  from  real  property, 
the  granting  of  reciprocal  exemption  with 
resp>ect  to  capital  gains  other  than  gains 
on  real  property,  a  broadening  of  the  ex- 
emption with  respect  to  personal  service 
income,  a  broadening  of  the  provisions 
dealing  with  governmental  salaries, 
wages,  and  pensions  to  cover  injury  or 
damage  sustained  as  a  result  of  hostil- 


ities or  political  persecution,  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  credit  article  of  the  conven- 
tion as  applied  to  shareholders  other  than 
Federal  Republic  parent  companies  of 
U.S.  subsidiaries,  the  disclosure  of  tax 
information  to  courts  or  administrative 
bodies  concerned  with  tax  assessment 
and  collection,  and  an  improvement  in 
the  convention  provisions  dealing  with 
taxpayer  claims  in  order  to  prevent  dou- 
ble taxation  contrary  to  the  convention. 

Upon  entry  into  force,  the  protocol 
would  become  in  effect  an  integral  part 
of  the  1954  convention. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  September  29. 1965. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  clerk  will  state  the  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Francis  Keppel.  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  postmaster 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  MANS- 
FIELD BEFORE  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
made  before  the  Democratic  conference 
on  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Senator  Mike  Mansfield 
BEyoRE  THE  Democratic  Conference, 
September  28,  1965,  Boom  S-208,  the 
Capitol.  2  pji. 

The  leadership  shared  the  general  hope  of 
an  early  adjournment,  did  the  best  It  could 
to  bring  It  about  and  was  \insuccessful.  The 
understanding  which  has  been  shown  at  this 
failure  to  meet  the  tentative  adjournment 
goal  of  "around  Labor  Day"  is  deeply  appre- 
ciated.    The  cooperation  of  the  committee 


chairmen  and  the  Members  in  this  connec- 
tion is  also  appreciated.  I  am  most  grat(> 
ful  that  the  cooperation  is  continuing,  t© 
the  end  that  we  may  wind  up  this  session  in 
an  orderly  fashion. 

This  will  be.  I  hope,  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Democratic  conference  for  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress  although  I  cannot 
guarantee  It.  It  has  been  an  exceptional 
session.  You  who  made  it  so  are  well  aware 
of  that  fact  so  there  is  no  need  to  dwell 
upon  its  achievements.  Difiaculty  with 
adjournment  may  yet  obscure  the  contri- 
bution which  this  Congress  has  made  but 
It  will  In  no  way  diminish  its  importar.ce 
to  the  Nation. 

I  want  to  say  in  connection  with  14(bi 
that  the  leadership  has  no  intention  o: 
treating  this  Item  any  dififerently  than  the 
other  major  controversies  with  which,  pre- 
viously, it  has  had  to  cope.  It  will  nor 
pursue  exercises  in  procedural  futility. 
That  was  avoided  in  connection  with  civil 
rights,  with  legislative  reapportionment,  and 
any  number  of  other  controversial  measure?. 
Insofar  as  the  leadership  is  concerned,  the 
treatment  of  14(b)  will  be  in  accord  with 
past  practices.  The  leadership  will  be  pre- 
pared to  propose  orderly  procedures  but.  in 
this  as  in  any  other  matter.  It  is  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  which  disposes. 

In  the  light  of  the  uncertain  situation  on 
14(b) ,  I  do  not  know  when  adjournment  can 
be  anticipated  and  venture  no  ftirther  pre- 
dictions. But  I  do  know  that  it  is  not  loo 
early,  even  now,  to  be  looking  beyond  this 
session  to  the  work  of  the  Senate  in  the  26. 
session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  President  has  stated  that  "we  look  for- 
ward to  the  Congress  being  able  to  get  out  of 
here  early  next  year.  I  would  say  certainly 
far  ahead  of  the  fiscal  year  in  June."  I  hope 
that  will  be  the  case  and  recent  experience 
obviously  suggests  a  prudent  caution.  I  wel- 
come and  applaud  the  President's  view  that 
he  does  "not  expect  anything  like  the  volume 
of  the  substantive  legislation  next  year." 
from  the  Congress. 

The  scope  of  achievements  in  the  last  8  or 
9  months  makes  any  repetition  of  the  volume 
of  significant  legislation  which  has  been 
cleared  in  the  present  session  not  only  un- 
likely but,  in  my  judgment,  undesirable. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  during  the  second 
session  we  may  expect  nothing  In  the  way  of 
proposals  for  new  initiating  legislation  in 
the  President's  messages  or  from  Senators 
themselves.  Even  less  does  it  mean  that  we 
will  be  able  to  take  it  easy  for  the  first  half 
of  1966.  What  is  indicated,  it  seems  to  me. 
is  that  barring  some  extraordinary  crisis  In 
foreign  policy  the  main  concern  of  the  Sen- 
ate In  the  second  session  will  be  the  perfec- 
tion, the  elaboration,  and  the  refinement  of 
the  basic  legislation  which  underpins  major 
Federal  programs  and.  particularly,  the  legis- 
lation which  has  been  put  into  the  statute 
books  during  the  past  3  or  4  years.  Indeed, 
that  Is  likely  to  be  the  main  concern  not  only 
for  the  next  session  but  for  some  time  to 
come. 

It  Is  with  that  expectation  In  mind  that  I 
would  like  to  suggest  to  the  conference  that 
thought  should  be  given  in  the  weeks  ahead 
to  the  frequently  mentioned  but  generally 
underexerclsed  congressional  function  of 
legislative  oversight.  I  would  suggest,  in  par- 
ticular, that  the  committee  chairmen  con- 
sult with  their  committee  members  prior 
to  the  next  session,  on  how  this  fimctlon  may 
be  more  effectively  and  fully  exercised,  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  committee's  assigned  re- 
sponsibilities. ** 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  set  in  leglslatlrt 
motion  so  many  new  Federal  approaches  to 
the  Nation's  problems — as  we  have  done  to 
recent  years — without  leaving  a  number  of 
gaps  and  any  number  of  rough  edges,  over- 
extensions and  overlaps.  The  best  time  to 
catch  these  shortcomings.  It  seems  to  me,  ^ 


before  they  become  solidified  by  repetition 
into  the  administrative  practices  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies.  The  executive 
branch,  itself,  under  the  eye  of  the  President 
and  his  administration,  will,  of  course,  be 
alert  to  these  problems.  In  the  Senate, 'the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  will,  of  course, 
be  concerned  with  them. 

In  any  event  it  seems  to  me  unreasonable 
to  expect  too  much  in  the  way  of  examina- 
tion of  the  evolution  of  these  new  programs 
from  the  committees  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. They  are  necessarily  Immersed  in 
the  current  activity  of  the  Government  and 
in  specific  problems  as  they  may  arise  or 
may  be  brought  to  light.  They  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  take  on  the  Immense  addi- 
tional task  of  oversight  In  connection  with 
the  Federal  programs  of  great  magnitude 
which  have  been  Initiated.  It  Is  the  legisla- 
tive committees  It  seems  to  me.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Appropriations  and  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committees  to  be  suie,  to 
which  we  must  largely  look  for  the  function 
of  oversight  to  be  exercised  in  a  thorough 
fashion. 

The  committees  which  are  responsible  for 
the  initiating  legislation  on  the  major  pro- 
grams should  not  merely  sit  and  wait,  It 
seems  to  me.  for  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  present  them  with  legislative  sug- 
gestions for  corrective  or  elaboratlve  legisla- 
tion. It  would  be  most  desirable,  In  my  judg- 
ment, that  the  Senate,  Itself,  take  a  meas- 
ure of  legislative  initiative.  If  It  Is  to  do  so. 
it  Is  essential  that  the  committee  formulate 
specific  approaches  to  the  oversight  of  some 
of  the  major  undertakings  of  the  past  several 
years  with  a  view  to  bringing  in  to  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  next  session,  such  corrective, 
contractive,  or  elaboratlve  legislation  as  may 
be  Indicated. 

The  leadership  would  hope  to  meet  with 
the  conamlttee  chairman  In  January  to  see 
what  has  been  developed  and  to  help  in 
any  way  It  can  to  advance  this  work.  A 
contribution  from  the  Senate  along  these 
lines  could  be  of  great  help  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  cooperation  of  his  administra- 
tion Is  to  be  anticipated. 

I  would  point  out  In  this  connection  that 
the  Armed  Service  Committee  under  the  dis- 
tinguished chairmanship  of  Senator  Russell 
iias  exercised  a  consistent  oversight  In  mili- 
tary affairs  for  many  years  and  this  has  re- 
dounded to  the  good  of  the  armed  services 
themselves  as  well  as  to  the  credit  of  the 
Senate.  In  that  connnection  there  has  been 
a  maximum  of  Senate  contribution  to  the  ef- 
fective design  and  execution  of  public  policy 
•a  matters  of  defense. 

The  Senate  can  and  should  make  every 
effort  to  keep  the  major  Federal  programs  on 
the  right  track— to  keep  them  there,  or  to  re- 
turn them  to  It — as  the  case  may  be.  That, 
too.  Is  a  way  of  serving  the  Nation's  needs,' 
no  less  vital  perhaps  than  was  the  enactment 
or  these  programs  In  the  first  place. 

Before  opening  the  meeting  to  discussion. 
1  want  to  address  myself  briefly  to  the  ex- 
traordinary services  of  the  younger  members 
cr  the  conference  during  the  current  year— 
-ounger  In  length  of  service  and,  in  most 
^^35es,  in  terms  of  years. 

In  all  the  time  I  have  been  In  Congress 
i  do  not  recall  a  greater  Individual  and  col- 
•ectlve  contribution  In  such  a  short  period 
tnan  that  which  has  been  made  by  our 
younger  colleagues.  They  have  been  seen  and 
Mard  and  In  a  most  responsible  and  effective 
;^lon.  They  have  acted.  In  every  sense. 
« leaders  of  the  Nation  which  every  Member 
^omes  on  entering  the  Senate. 
I  am  delighted  with  this  development  and 
^  certainly  do  everything  that  I  can  to 
acourage  its  continuance.  The  committee 
jaainnen  have  done  a  great  service  by  en- 
ouraging  the  younger  Members  to  take  on 


the  degree  of  leadership  responsibility  which 
they  have  carried  during  this  session. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

Report  on  Commissary  Operations  of  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  Washington.  Dc' 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  ori 
commissary  operations  of  that  Agency,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1965  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Approprla- 
tlons. 

Economic  and  Socul  Development  in  Rytj- 
KYU  Islands 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  providing  for  the  economic 
and  social  development  In  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  Depart- 
ment OF  the  Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmltthig  three  drafts  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  estabUsh  a  revolving  fund  for  the 
Southeastern  Power  Administration;  to  es- 
tablish a  revolving  fund  for  the  Southwest- 
ern Power  Administration;  and  to  establish 
a  revolving  fund  for  the  BonnevUle  Power 
Administration  (with  accompanying  papers)  • 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Report    Under    Military     Personnel    and 
Civilian    Employees*    Claims    Act 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  Washington,  D.C.,  reporting 
pursuant  to  law,  on  claims  paid  under  the 
Military  Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees' 
Claims  Act  of  1964,  during  the  period  Sep- 
tember 1,  1964,  through  August  31,  1965;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Applications  for  Wrtts  of  Habeas   Corpus 

BY    Persons    in    Custody    Pursuant    to 

Judgments  of  State  Courts 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  relating  to  applications  for 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  by  persons  In  custody 
pursuant  to  judgments  of  State  courts  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  op  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  transmitting,  ptirsuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  that  Center,  for  the  period 
July  1,  1964,  through  June  30,  1965  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Disposal  of  Executive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list 
of  pap>ers  and  docviments  on  the  files  of 
several  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  are  not  needed  in  the 
conduct  of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  tihelr  disposition  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  a  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in 
the  Executive  Departments. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Ssenate,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 

The  petition  of  Marlja  Ratniers.  of  Hart- 
ford Conn.,  relating  to  the  liberation  of  the 
Baltic  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Forelen 
Relations.  * 

TT*^v."^'""°^  adopted  by  the  Ninth  Annual 
Utah  State  AFD-Cio  Convention,  favoring 
the  enactment  of  Senate  bill  1781.  to  pro- 
hibit trafficking  in  strikebreakers;  to  the 
Committee   on  Labor   and  Public   Welfare 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  foUowing  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment : 

A  f  ■  ?i^^\  A.J'"^  ^  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  (Rept.  No.  794). 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without 
amendment : 

*v,^«  ■  ^}^^  ^^  ^^'  ^°  repeal  section  fiffi  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  the  appblnt- 
ment  of  women  to  clerkships  In  the  executive 
departments  (Rept.  No.  795)  «^utive 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  without  amendment- 

H.J.  Res.  673.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
^^^°^  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966,  and  forother  purposes  (Rept.  No.  796). 

thf^ri^-JJ^^,*^^^'  ^"°"^  ^^«  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 

S.  1316.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 

on^iSf  'V^!'^^^  ^^'^  «"PP"es  and  services 
on  behalf  of  the  District  of  ColumbU  and  for 

So^M^""*;^^  divisions  and  subdivisions  in 
the  National  Capital  region  (Rept.  No.  797) 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read,  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  foUows: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself,  and 
Senators  Jackson.  Ervin,  Ribicoff 
Harris,  Lattsche,  and  Mundt)  : 

T^tt^^l^^  u^\}°  strengthen  certain  laws 
relating  to  banking;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  "^^^^-tce  on 

hA^fjff,^®  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
xmder  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr^McINTYRE   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bayh)  : 
S  2576.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  best  care 
TaJ^oY^ '  ^°.'*  safeguards  against  suffering  foi^ 
^rtaln  animals  used  for  scientific  pur5)se8 
Sm^^Jt^*^^  necessary  research;  to^e 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
y^J^t  ^^  '■emarks  of  Mr.  McIntyre  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
imder  a  separate  heading. )  ft^'^ 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


RESOLUTION 
EXPRESSION  OP  SENSE  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  IN- 
TER-AMERICAN POLICIES  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself,  Mr.''  Clark, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio)  submitted  a 
resolution  (S.  Res.  150)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
inter-American  policies  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
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(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Morse,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


HUMANE  TREATMENT  OF  ANIMALS 
USED  FOR  SCIENTIFIC  PURPOSES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh]  and  myself,  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  best  care,  welfare,  and  safeguards 
against  suffering  for  certain  animals  used 
for  scientific  purposes  without  impeding 
necessary  research. 

This  bill  has  the  endorsement  of  two 
of  the  major  American  organizations 
concerned  with  the  humane  treatment 
of  animals,  the  American  Humane  As- 
sociation and  the  Humane  Society  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  very  proud  that  this  bill  repre- 
sents, in  great  part,  the  untiring  efforts 
of  one  of  my  constituents,  Mrs.  Frances 
Holway  of  Rye,  N.H.  While  the  bill  in 
its  present  form  represents  the  thoughts 
and  efforts  of  many  persons  and  orga- 
•  nizations,  it  was  Mrs.  Holway's  pioneer 
work  which  brought  it  to  my  attention. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2576)  to  provide  for  the 
best  care,  welfare,  and  safeguards  against 
suffering  for  certain  animals  used  for 
scientific  purposes  without  impeding  nec- 
essary research,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Bayh),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  I  OP  TARIFF 
ACT  OP  1930,  RELATING  TO  LIM- 
ITATION OP  BUTTOr^  BLANKS- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  461 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  CRR.  7621)  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  limit  button  blanks 
to  raw  or  crude  blanks  suitable  for  manu- 
facture into  buttons,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


AUTOMOTIVE      PRODUCTS      TRADE 
ACT    OF    1965— AMENDMENT 

AMZNDMXNT  NO.  4  62 

Mr.  McNAMARA  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  9042)  to  provide  for 
the  implementation  of  the  Agreement 
Concerning  Automotive  Products  Be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government 
of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  its  next  printing,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  name  of  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 


son] be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
'S.  2567)  to  amend  and  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MoN- 
TOYA  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  AND  EXTENSION  OF 
PROVISIONS  OF  SUGAR  ACT  OF 
1948— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

In  the  Record  of  September  28.  1965, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  was  inadvertently  omit- 
ted as  as  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
2567)  to  amend  and  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  which  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) . 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  September  21,  1965,  the  names 
of  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Mundt,  and  Mr. 
Scott  were  added  as  additional  cospon- 
sors  of  the  bill  (S.  2548)  to  amend  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
prohibit  the  transmission  of  certain  mat- 
ter which  defames  or  reflects  injuriously 
upon  racial  or  religious  groups,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Clark  on  September  21, 
1965. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  2499,  TO 
AMEND  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 
TO  AUTHORIZE  ISSUANCE  AND 
SALE  OF  PARTICIPATION  INTER- 
ESTS BASED  ON  CERTAIN  FOOLS 
OF  LOANS  HELD  BY  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  Uke  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Small  Business  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  2499,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  au- 
thorize issuance  and  sale  of  participa- 
tion interests  based  on  certain  pools  of 
loans  held  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
October  7,  1965,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  5302, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  in  connection  with  this  bill  are 
requested  to  notify  Matthew  Hale,  chief 
of  staff.  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  room  5300,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  tele- 
phone 225-3921. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  29,  1965,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1065.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acqvilre  through  exchange 
the  Great  Falls  property  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia for  administration  In  connection  with 
the  George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway, 
and  for  other  purposes: 


S.  1620.  An  act  to  consolidate  the  two  ju- 
dicial districts  In  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
Into  a  single  Judicial  district  and  to  make 
suitable  transitional  provisions  with  respect 
thereto;  and 

S.  1766.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  I96i 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  or  Insure  loans  to  public  and  quasi- 
public  agencies  and  corporation  not  operated 
for  profit  with  respect  to  water  supply,  water 
systems,  and  waste  disposal  systems  serving 
rural  areas  and  to  make  grants  to  aid  in  rural 
community  development  planning  and  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  such 
conununlty  facilities,  to  Increase  the  annual 
aggregate  of  insured  loans  thereunder,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


A  SPECIES  OF  BIRD  THAT  IS 
VANISHING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  noteworthy,  timely,  and  well-de- 
served tribute  by  Marquis  Childs  ap- 
peared this  morning  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  about  our  beloved  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson].  The  column  did  not  stress 
the  great  talent  and  experience  as  a  leg- 
islator of  our  distinguished  friend  from 
Virginia  but  rather  his  charm,  his  sports- 
man interests,  and  his  perspective  in  the 
field  of  conservation.  The  article  is  a 
well-deserved  tribute  and  we  hail  its  pre- 
diction that  our  most  experienced  junior 
Senator  will  return  again  for  another 
term  after  the  elections  of  1966.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  by 
Marquis  Childs  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Sept.  29,  1965] 

A  Species  of  Buto  That  Is  VANismNC 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

When,  in  the  florid  tradition  of  that  body, 
the  colleagues  of  Senator  A.  Wniis  Robert- 
son of  Virginia,  rose  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  78th  birthday,  one  tribute  richly  deserved 
Is  perhaps  unique  in  the  annals  of  the  Sen- 
ate. He  was  hailed  as  the  best  quail  shot  In 
the  country. 

About  the  Junior  Senator  from  Virginia 
there  is  the  rugged  quality  of  a  country 
squire.  Not.  let  It  be  said,  the  choleric  type 
of  Squire  Western  in  "Tom  Jones"  but  more 
nearly  a  mld-Victorian  example  after  the 
style  of  Squire  Thome  of  Ullathorne  in  An- 
thony Trollope's  "Barchester  Towers."  A 
sportsman  in  the  traditional  sense,  each  year 
the  Senator  gets  his  teeth  into  an  issue  that 
means  much  to  him.  and.  while  each  year  he 
loses,  nevertheless  he  comes  back  to  it  as 
he  has  once  more. 

He  demands  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  who  has  Jurisdiction,  close  the 
season  for  duck  hunting  for  a  year. 
The  appeal  Is  that  of  a  conservatlonUt 
rather  than  a  sportsman  since  no  one  is  hap- 
pier In  a  duck  blind  than  the  Senator.  In 
his  telegram  to  Secretary  Stewart  Udall  this 
year  he  said:  "For  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury I  have  watched  with  distress  the  decline 
and  fall  of  our  duck  population.  In  view 
of  the  current  report  that  It  is  now  at  the 
lowest  level  since  surveys  were  started  in 
1947.  I  strongly  urge  that  you  close  the 
season  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  and 
asl:  OUT  Canadian  friends  to  take  similar  ac- 
tion although  the  kill  In  Canada  is  relatively 
small.  If  we  wait  1  or  2  more  years  before 
taking  drastic  action  to  save  the  remnants 
of  brood  stock  and  then  close  the  season  it 
would  probably  never  again  be  opened  be- 
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cause  the  brood  stock  would  have  gone 
beyond  the  point  of  recall." 

This  is  an  ominous  forecast  for  a  great 
r.:any  Americans  who  know  what  it  means  to 
Pit  m  a  duck  blind  in  the  early  morning  with 
the  decoys  out,  to  see  the  mists  rise  off  the 
water  and  then  to  have  a  flock  of  mallards 
or  pintails  come  coasting  in.  It  is  a  poignant 
reminder  of  other  species  that  have  vanished 
in  an  America  that  was  such  a  cornucopia 
of  abundance  It  could  never  run  out. 

Now  and  then  when  he  has  a  spare  moment 
Senator  Robebtson  stands  in  melancholy 
contemplation  before  the  case  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  containing  two  stuffed 
passenger  pigeons.  To  the  best  of  his  belief 
the  last  few  of  this  vanished  species  that 
once  darkened  the  sky  for  miles  on  end 
were  shot  in  1887,  the  year  he  was  bom. 

He  can  remember  when  he  was  a  young 
hunter  of  Back  Bay  near  Norfolk  that  each 
night  In  the  duck  season  an  express  car  load 
of  canvasbacks  and  redheads  went  out  to 
the  big  cities  on  the  eastern  seaboard.  That 
was  in  the  heyday  of  the  market  hunter. 
Robertson  recalls  that  market  hunters 
boasted  of  killing  450  or  500  ducks  a  day. 

Either  experts  in  Interior's  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service  do  not  take  the  Senator's  gloomy 
prophecy  seriously  or  they  realize  what  a  wild 
outcry  such  a  prohibition  would  produce. 
Not  long  after  Robertson  sent  his  wire.  Sec- 
retary Udall  Issued  new  waterfowl  regula- 
tions Identical  with  those  of  last  year  with 
one  Important  exception.  In  the  Mississippi 
and  central  flyways  the  daily  bag  limit  can 
include  only  one  mallard  and  one  pintail. 
For  the  stock  of  these  two  ducks  once  so 
plentiful  is.  Interior  concedes,  the  lowest  In 
history. 

It  Is  not  merely  tlie  ruthless  and  predatory 
hunter,  including  the  still  menacing  market 
hunter,  who  threatens  the  wild  duck  with 
extinction.  A  whole  complex  of  circum- 
stances lumped  under  the  dubious  head  of 
civilization  is  pushing  back  the  margin  of 
survival  for  all  wildlife.  Ponds  and  marshes 
are  being  drained.  The  drought  in  the 
.Northeast  has  dried  up  breeding  grounds  for 
waterfowl. 

Wildlife  refuges  have  increased  in  number 
.'ind  a  lot  of  work  has  been  done  to  save  the 
species  that  once  existed  in  such  abundance. 
But  this  must  be  measured  against  the  fact 
that  there  are  only  153  Federal  agents  to  try 
to  enforce  duck  regulations  and  more  than 
1.500,000  hunters  last  year  bought  the  $3 
duck  stamp.  The  number  of  hunters  has 
gone  down  from  more  than  2  million  chiefly 
because  the  birds  are  so  scarce  and  because 
many  of  the  most  desirable  shooting  areas 
sre  In  private  hands.  Commercial  exploiters 
sell  shooting  privileges  by  the  day  or  the 
week  and  they  are  among  the  worst  offenders 
m  the  illegal  practice  of  baiting  with  grain 
to  attract  ducks. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  is  up  for 
reelection  next  year  and  there  is  every  likeli- 
hood that  he  will  mn  again  with  virtually  no 
doubt  at  all  that  he  will  be  returned  for 
another  6  years.  The  squirearchy  may  not 
nave  been  as  numerous  as  the  passenger 
pigeon,  but  Virginia  has  a  tender  regard  for 
the  past  and  the  vanishing  species  of  that 
past. 
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THE  78TH  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  SENATOR  A.  WILLIS  ROBERT- 
SON OP  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  my 
"arm  friend,  the  distinguished  junior 
senator  from  Virginia,  A.  Willis  Rob- 
f^^^N,  recently  celebrated  his  78th 
Birthday,  and  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate rose  to  congratulate  him  on  this 
splendid  occasion. 

CXI 1606 


There  appeared  in  this  morning's  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post  an  excellent 
,  column  by  Marquis  Childs  paying  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  Senator  Robertson 
for  his  prowess  as  a  hunter  and  out- 
doorsman  and  for  his  efforts  as  a  con- 
servationist, particularly  in  endeavoring 
to  preserve  our  duck  population.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  have 
formed  a  close  friendship  with  Senator 
Robertson  since  I  came  to  this  body,  and 
we  have  on  many  occasions  shared  many 
moments  of  pleasurable  fellowship  while 
himting  and  fishmg.  He  is  an  excellent 
hunter,  with  an  eye  as  keen  as  his  wit, 
and  although  I  am  several  years  his 
junior,  I  often  find  it  very  difficult  to 
keep  up  with  him  in  the  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Child's  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Species  of  Bird  That  Is  Vanishing 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

When,  in  the  florid  tradition  of  that  body, 
the  colleagues  of  Senator  A.  Willis  Robert- 
son, of  Virginia,  rose  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  78th  birthday,  one  tribute  richly  deserved 
is  perhaps  unique  in  the  annals  of  the  Sen- 
ate. He  was  hailed  as  the  best  quail  shot  in 
the  country. 

About  the  Junior  Senator  from  Virginia 
there  is  the  rugged  quality  of  a  country 
squire.  Not,  let  it  be  said,  the  choleric  type 
of  Squire  Western  in  "Tom  Jones"  but  more 
nearly  a  mid -Victorian  example  after  the 
style  of  Squire  Thorne  of  Ullathorne  in  An- 
thony Trollope's  "Barchester  Towers."  A 
sportsman  in  the  traditional  sense,  each  year 
the  Senator  gets  his  teeth  into  an  issue  that 
means  much  to  him,  and,  while  each  year  he 
loses,  nevertheless  he  comes  back  to  it  as  he 
has  once  more. 

He  demands  that  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
who  has  jurisdiction,  close  the  season  for 
duck  hunting  for  a  year.  The  appeal  is  that 
of  a  conservationist  rather  than  a  sportsman 
since  no  one  is  happier  in  a  duck  blind  than 
the  Senator.  In  his  telegram  to  Secretary 
Stewart  Udall  this  year  he  said:  "For  more 
than  half  a  century  I  have  watched  with  dis- 
tress the  decline  and  fall  of  our  duck  popu- 
lation. In  view  of  the  current  repK>rt  that 
It  is  now  at  the  lowest  level  since  surveys 
were  started  in  1947, 1  strongly  urge  that  you 
close  the  season  in  the  United  States  for  the 
year  and  ask  our  Canadian  friends  to  take 
similar  action  although  the  kill  in  Canada 
is  relatively  small.  If  we  wait  one  or  2  more 
years  before  taking  drastic  action  to  save 
the  remnants  of  brood  stock  and  then  close 
the  season  it  would  probably  never  again  be 
opened  because  the  brood  stock  would  have 
gone  beyond  the  point  of  recall." 

This  Is  an  ominous  forecast  for  a  great 
many  Americans  who  know  what  it  means 
to  sit  in  a  duck  blind  in  the  early  morning 
with  the  decoys  out,  to  see  the  mists  rise 
off  the  water  and  then  to  have  a  flock  of 
mallards  or  pintails  come  coasting  in.  It  is 
a  poignant  reminder  of  other  species  that 
have  vanished  in  an  America  that  was  such 
a  cornucopia  of  abundance  it  could  never 
run  out. 

Now  and  then  when  he  has  a  spare  moment 
Senator  Robertson  stands  In  melancholy 
contemplation  before  the  case  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  containing  two  stuffed 
passenger  pigeons.  To  the  best  of  his  belief 
the  last  few  of  this  vanished  species  that 
once  darkened  the  sky  for  miles  on  end  were 
shot  In  1887.  the  year  he  was  bom. 

He  can  remember  when  he  was  a  young 
hunter  of  Back  Bay  near  Norfolk  that  each 


night  In  the  duck  season  an  express  carload 
of  canvasbacks  and  redheads  went  out  to 
the  big  cities  on  the  eastern  seaboard.  That 
was  in  the  heyday  of  the  market  hunter. 
Robertson  recalls  that  market  hunters  boast- 
ed of  killing  450  or  500  ducks  a  day. 

Either  experts  in  Interior's  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  do  not  take  the  Senator's  gloomy 
prophecy  seriously  or  they  realize  what  a 
wild  outcry  such  a  prohibition  would  pro- 
duce. Not  long  after  Robertson  sent  his 
wire,  Secretary  Udall  issued  new  waterfowl 
regulations  identical  with  those  of  last  year 
with  one  Important  exception.  In  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  central  flyways  the  daily  bag 
limit  can  Include  only  one  mallard  and  one 
pintail.  For  the  stock  of  these  two  ducks 
once  so  plentiful  is,  Interior  concedes,  the 
lowest  in  history. 

It  Is  not  merely  the  ruthless  and  predatory 
hunter,  including  the  still  menacing  market 
hunter,  who  threatens  the  wild  duck  with 
extinction.  A  whole  complex  of  circum- 
stances lumped  under  the  dubious  head  of 
civilization  is  pushing  back  the  margin  of 
survival  for  all  wildlife.  Ponds  and  marshes 
are  being  drained.  The  drought  In  the 
Northeast  has  dried  up  breeding  grounds  for 
waterfowl. 

Wildlife  refuges  have  increased  In  number 
and  a  lot  of  work  has  been  done  to  save  the 
species  that  once  existed  in  such  abundance. 
But  this  must  be  measured  against  the  fact 
that  there  are  only  153  Federal  agents  to  try 
to  enforce  duck  regulations  and  more  than 
1,500.000  hunters  last  year  bought  the  $3 
duck  stamp.  The  number  of  hunters  has 
gone  down  from  more  than  2  million  chiefly 
because  the  birds  are  so  scarce  and  because 
many  of  the  most  desirable  shooting  areas 
are  in  private  hands.  Commercial  exploiters 
sell  shooting  privileges  by  the  day  or  the 
week  and  they  are  among  the  worst  offend- 
ers In  the  Illegal  practice  of  baiting  with 
grain  to  attract  ducks. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  is  up 
for  reelection  next  year  and  there  Is  every 
likelihood  that  he  will  run  again  with  vir- 
tually no  doubt  at  all  that  he  will  be  re- 
turned for  another  6  years.  The  squire- 
archy may  not  have  been  as  numerous  as  the 
passenger  pigeon,  but  Virginia  has  a  tender 
regard  for  the  past  and  the  vanishing  species 
of  that  past. 


PARTICIPATION  BY  ST.  OLAF  COL- 
LEGE STUDENTS  IN  THE  SUMMER 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM  OF  TUSKE- 
GEE  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
summer  65  students  from  St.  Olaf  Col- 
lege in  Northfield,  Minn.,  participated  in 
the  summer  education  program  of  Tus- 
kegee  Institute. 

This  program  was  aimed  at  enriching 
the  educational  background  of  culturally 
deprived  Negro  youngsters  in  a  10-coun- 
ty  Alabama  area. 

Now  that  the  first  wave  of  young  men 
and  women  seeking  to  make  known  to 
the  Nation  the  abuses  existing  in  some 
parts  of  the  South  has  ended,  these 
young  students  from  St.  Olaf  College 
represent  the  second  phase  of  our  drive 
to  bring  equality  to  all  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  race  or  color.  Education  will 
be  particularly  crucial  for  the  Negro  in 
the  United  States,  and  I  think  the  Sen-  '} 
ate  of  the  United  States  should  be  made  - 
aware  of  their  eflforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached statement  on  the  summer  educa- 
tion program  between  Tuskegee  In^itute 
and  St.  Olaf  College  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SuMMEK       Education       Program — Txtskecee 
iNsxrruTE  AND  St.  Olaf   College 

The  class  counted  In  German,  "eln.  zwel. 
drel,"  a  common  enough  classroom  exercise. 
But  this  was  an  uncommon  class. 

The  12  students  were  14-  to  17-year-old 
Negroes.  The  classroom — a  plot  ol  grass 
under  a  moss-covered  pine  tree.  The  place — 
rural  Lowndes  County.  Ala..  Just  3  miles  up 
the  road  from  where  Mrs.  Viola  Liuzzo  was 
murdered.  The  teacher — a  white  college 
sophomore  from  St.  Olaf  College  In  Minne- 
sota. 

The  teacher,  Galen  Brooks.  Sioux  Rapids, 
Iowa,  was  tutoring  students  In  English, 
German,  speech,  civics,  and  algebra.  He  Is 
one  of  600  college  students  tutors  In  the 
summer  education  program  of  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute Among  the  tutors  are  530  Negroes, 
mostly  from  Tuskegee,  a  college  of  700  stu- 
dents In  eastern  Alabama,  and  70  white  stu- 
dents. 65  of  whom  come  from  St.  Olaf  Col- 
lege In  Northfleld.  Minn. 

The  experlment.al  program  Is  aimed  at  up- 
grading the  education  of  culturally  dis- 
advantaged Negroes  In  a  10-county  Alabama 
area.  Meeting  In  schools,  churches,  homes, 
and  outdoors  In  hastily  erected  tent  shelters, 
the  summer  education  program  (SEP)  has 
enrolled  5.700  students  from  elementary  to 
adult  levels.  Financed  federally  through  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  Office  of 
Education,  the  program  operates  through  50 
tutoring  centers  and  7  mobile  units. 

The  program  Is  defined  by  Its  organizers 
as  an  educational  program  rather  than  a 
conventional    form   of   civil    rights    activity. 

"We're  a  second  front  in  the  civil  rights 
movement."  said  SEP  coordinator.  Dr.  P.  B. 
Phillips,  dynamic,  peripatetic.  32-year-old 
dean  of  students  at  Tuskegee.  "We're  purely 
an  educational  program.  Our  tutors  are  for- 
bidden to  demonstrate.  But  our  program 
can  be  considered  part  of  the  civil  rights 
program  because  It  Is  concerned  with  human 
rights — the  right  to  learn." 

While  the  tutors,  both  Negro  and  white, 
do  not  participate  in  demonstrations,  rallies, 
or  voter  registration  drives,  there  Is  ample 
evidence  that  the  effect  of  their  working 
together  is  being  felt  by  both  the  white  and 
Negro  communities.  A  Negro  high  school 
teacher  from  Phenlx  City  noted  that 
Negroes  were  suspicious  of  the  white  St.  Olaf 
students  In  the  program's  early  stages.  But 
the  St.  Olaf  students,  he  said,  have  worked 
side  by  side  with  the  Negroes,  made  good  on 
their  promises,  and  the  Influence  Is  being  felt, 

A  white  high  school  teacher,  who  Joined 
SEP  as  a  teaching  supervisor,  said  that 
he  asked  himself.  "Are  these  freedom  riders 
or  teachers?"  when  the  St.  Olaf  students 
arrived  at  Tuskegee  to  begin  training.  He 
said  they  have  proved  that  they  are  In  Ala- 
bama for  a  serious  purpose  and  did  not  come 
to  cause  trouble. 

Moving  forces  behind  the  large  number 
of  St.  Olaf  students  In  SEP  were  Lee  Norr- 
gard.  1967.  Hopkins,  and  Steve  Stoddard, 
1966.  Zumbrota.  Minn.  Each  was  an  ex- 
change student  at  Tuskegee  last  spring. 
Both  helped  recruit  the  tutors  and  Norrgard 
is  SEP's  photographer. 

SEP  Is  an  unconventional  program  with 
unconventional  teaching  methods.  Indi- 
vidualized tutoring  sessions  are  the  aim. 
The  small  classes  are  Informal,  with  chairs 
arranged  around  the  tutor  rather  than  in 
fixed  classroom  order.  Tutors  attempt  to 
avoid  typical  classroom  situations  since 
about  one-third  of  their  students  are  drop- 
outs. They  try  to  reach  these  dropouts  with 
unconventional  methods,  as  they  do  those 
students  who.  because  of  Ill-equipped  schools 
and  teachers,  are  three  to  four  grades  behind 
achievement  levels. 


Said  Carol  Jean  Larsen.  1965.  from  Bis- 
marck. N.  Dak..  'The  methods  we  learned  In 
practice  teaching  don't  work  here.  Students 
know  the  alphabet,  but  don't  know  the 
sounds   associated   with   the  letters." 

Dave  KJerland.  1965.  from  Owatonna, 
Minn.,  said  of  his  adult  classes:  "We  start 
with  the  alphabet  and  then  go  backwards  to 
associate  sound  and  letter." 

About  two-thirds  of  the  tutors  live  on  the 
Tuskegee  campus  and  travel  by  rented  car 
or  school  bus  to  tutoring  centers.  The  rest. 
Including  a  number  of  St.  Olaf  students,  live 
with  Negro  families  In  the  rural  communities 
near  their  teaching  centers. 

The  typical  tutor's  day  begins  about  5:30 
a.m.  ♦Tom  Nlbbe,  1965.  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  for 
example,  drives  tutors  to  their  centers  and 
picks  up  students  from  6  to  9:30  a.m.  Then 
he  drives  a  truck  transporting  a  drama  group 
and  acts  In  two  play  performances.  Three 
nights  a  week  he  tutors  an  adult  class.  Sat- 
urdays are  spent  In  preparing  reports  and 
training  manuals  for  future  programs. 

In  evaluating  the  tutors,  the  single  char- 
acteristic of  the  St.  Olaf  students  noted  most 
often  by  their  Negro  teacher-supervisors  was 
resourcefulness.  The  supervisor  at  Wacoo- 
chee  High  near  Salem.  Ala.,  said:  "We  give 
them  what  little  we  have,  and  they  Improvise 
the  rest."  The  tutors  make  up  much  of  their 
own  teaching  material  since  textbooks  are 
relatively  hard  to  come  by. 

The  tutors  In  English  are  teaching  It  es- 
sentially as  a  second  language  would  be 
taught.  Those  working  both  with  small  chil- 
dren and  adults  have  prepared  their  own 
phonics  materials,  since*  none  available  are 
written  specifically  for  the  Negro  child  or 
unschooled  adult. 

Virginia  Hall,  1965.  Pargo.  N.  Dak.,  and 
Carol  Jean  Larsen.  commute  130  miles  each 
day  and  spend  the  travel  time  working  out 
new  games  to  teach  their  fourth  graders 
arithmetic  and  si>elllng.  To  solve  the  trans- 
portation problem  four  tutors.  Pam  Berg- 
quist.  1965.  Bethesda.  Md.;  Lucille  Thllqulst. 
1967.  Hopkins.  Minn.;  Karin  Sundquist.  Vir- 
ginia. Minn.;  and  Connie  Opdahl,  1965,  San 
Bernardino.  Calif.,  bought  an  old  car. 
Christened  "Booker  T"  after  the  founder  of 
Tuskegee.  the  car  Is  the  pride  and  problem 
of  their  Macon  County  teaching  center. 

Stuart  Taylor,  1968,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.,  and  Peter  Eggen,  1966,  Niagara.  Wis., 
had  no  classroom,  so  they  built  seven  tent 
shelters  and  converted  two  small  houses  for 
teaching.  Taylor  was  named  "Tutor  of  the 
Month"  for  July  for  teaching  and  recruiting 
skUl. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  SEP  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  techniques  and  materials  for  teach- 
ing In  this  tutorial  situation.  Each  of  the 
tutors  will  prepare  reports  for  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  materials  they  have  developed 
for  their  classes. 

Transportation  of  the  tutors  has  been  one 
of  the  major  problems,  as  has  transportation 
of  students.  Most  of  the  students  have  to 
be  transported  to  the  teaching  centers,  often 
a  considerable  distance. 

Without  exception,  the  St.  Olaif  students 
in  the  program  have  been  enthusiastic  about 
It  despite  transportation  and  organization 
problems.  Tutors  comment  on  the  sheer  fun 
of  working  with  the  Negro  children.  Those 
tutors  teaching  night  classes  are  moved  by 
the  eagerness  and  appreciation  of  the  adult 
students. 

Several  plan  to  change  their  vocational 
choice  to  teaching  after  this  experience  on 
the  teacher's  side  of  the  desk. 

In  addition  to  tutoring,  the  SEP  program 
includes  cultural  presentations.  A  choir 
and  instrumental  ensemble  has  been  orga- 
nized and  directed  to  Steve  Fuller.  St.  Olaf. 
1965  from  San  Bernardino.  Calif.  The  choir, 
made  up  of  both  Negro  and  white  tutors, 
presents  two  concerts  a  day  in  teaching  cen- 
ters, and  prefaces  each  concert  with  tutoring 


sessions  on  classical  music.  A  typical  au- 
dience will  run  from  40  to  100  people,  many 
of  whom  may  be  hearii^g  the  names  Mozart 
and  Haydn  for  the  first  time. 

Four  of  the  mobile  units  are  drama  groups 
each  doing  one-act  plays.  The  companies 
conduct  sessions  on  drama  and  play  produc- 
tion followed  by  presentation  of  their  play 
Each  group  does  two  shows  a  day. 

Another  mobile  unit  Is  the  bookmobile 
which  attempts  to  supplement  the  libraries 
of  the  schools  being  used  and  brings  books 
to  the  outdoor  teaching  centers. 

An  unusual  mobile  unit  Is  a  health  and 
hygiene  team.  Manned  by  both  Tuskegee 
and  St.  Olaf  students,  the  unit  discusses 
health  and  hygiene  problems,  family  orga- 
nization and  attitudes,  and  both  girls  and 
boys  present  Information  on  proper  dress 
and  grooming.  Several  of  the  girls  in  the 
unit  are  nurses  and  answer  health  and  hy- 
giene questions  particularly  related  to  the 
small,  overcrowded  homes  that  most  of  the 
tutees  come  from. 

About  a  dozen  of  the  St.  Olaf  students  live 
off  the  Tuskegee  campus  with  Negro  families, 
usually  in  rural  settings.  They  claim  they 
didn't  really  become  Involved  in  the  pro- 
gram until  they  joined  the  Negro  community 
In  this  manner.  Jeff  Strate,  St.  Olaf,  1966. 
of  Edlna,  Minn.,  and  Charles  Larson.  1965,  of 
Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.,  live  with  a  family 
In  a  100-year-old  log  house  5  miles  from  their 
school  and  the  nearest  telephone.  Their 
spotlessly  clean  room  was  decorated  with 
Utrlllo  prints  and  laundry  hanging  from  the 
single  light  cord.  Both  Jeff  and  Chuck  said 
that  they  wouldn't  exchange  this  summer  for 
any  other  experience. 

Jeff  summed  up  his  responses,  saying  "After 
2  weeks  one  of  my  adult  pupils  wrote  his 
name  for  the  first  time  In  his  life.  He  said 
to  me,  'You  are  here  as  an  answer  to  my 
prayers.'  Boy.  how  could  I  possibly  not  love 
teaching  here?" 

Jeff  and  Chuck  have  been  Invited  to  water- 
melon busts,  fishing  trips,  and  revival  meet- 
ings by  their  hosts.  They  report  some  "haz- 
ards" in  going  to  the  Negro  revivals,  however, 
since  they  are  made  so  welcome  that  they 
must  meet  everyone  In  the  congregation  and 
share  food  with  all  before  they  can  grace- 
fully leave. 

Most  of  the  St.  Olaf  students  attend  church 
by  going  to  Negro  revival  meetings  in  the 
rural  areas.  Since  they  live  within  the  Negro 
community,  they  feel  they  are  not  welcome 
in  the  white  churches. 

Why?  Why  did  65  students  from  a  single 
northern  college  head  south  for  the  summer? 
Each  had  his  own  reasons.  Usually  tutors 
mention  several  elements:  curiosity  about 
the  South  and  Its  different  culture,  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  dlfflcult  situation,  a  good  job 
(tutors  receive  about  $600  plus  board  and 
room ) .  Some  had  convictions  in  varying 
degrees  about  civil  rights. 

After  the  summer's  work,  there  will  be  few 
without  strong  convictions  on  civil  rights. 
One  group  of  Oles.  quizzed  by  St  Olaf's 
Director  of  Special  Studies  Richard  Buck- 
stead  on  an  inspection  trip,  insisted.  "We 
changed  the  first  week."  Greater  oper.- 
mlndedness  and  self-confidence  were  claimed 
by  the  tutors. 

The  Oles  had  some  adjustments  to  make. 

"It's  a  shock  to  be  a  "minority.'  "  s.iid  Dave 
KJerland.  "and  feel  the  restrictions  on  where 
you  can  go." 

Sandy  Oftedahl,  1965,  Rosemount,  Minn.. 
commented.  "It's  quite  a  shock  to  have  a 
fourth  grader  ask  you  'What's  It  r.l:c  to  be  a 
white  person?' " 

One  Immediate  byproduct  of  5El'  will  be 
Increased  exchange  of  students  botwoen  Tus- 
kegee and  St.  Olaf.  While  two  exchanges 
were  made  last  year,  during  1965-66  plans  are 
underway  for  25  students  from  each  school 
to  attend  the  other  for  a  semester. 

Most  of  all  the  St.  Olaf  students  will  bring 
home  with  them  memories  of  a  Job  well  done 
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Each  has  had  his  heart  warmed  by  some 
indi^'ldual  act  of  appreciation.  Perhaps  Dave 
Kjerland's  Incident  tells  the  tale  best.  A 
40-year-old  farmhand  walked  through  a  rain- 
storm to  find  Dave  at  a  choir  concert.  His 
lifetime  schooling  was  S  weeks  in  SEP.  He 
wanted  to  show  Dave  a  theme  he  had  written. 
It  was  a  14-line  essay  on  "My  Community," 
laboriously  printed  with  many  spellings  and 
grammatical  errors. 

Luckily  Dave  patised  halfway  through  his 
reading  to  congratulate  the  obviously  elated 
writer.  When  he  got  to  the  last  line,  he 
found  it  hard  to  speak.  The  Negro  writing 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  had  written,  "we 
have  our  fine  teachers,  they  are  wite.  we 
love  them." 


GROUP  RESEARCH,  INC.,  MAY  HAVE 
TO  CLOSE  DOWN 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
news  item  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  for  September  21,  1965,  reports  that 
Group  Research,  Inc.,  an  organization 
which  keeps  track  of  political  extremists, 
may  be  forced  to  shut  down  because  of 
lack  of  financial  support. 

This  would  be  a  blow  to  good  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States.  We  need 
more  active  groups  like  this  to  help  keep 
the  public  and  public  officials  informed 
on  the  activities  of  extremist  groups  of 
the  right  or  the  left. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  familiar 
with  all  of  the  work  done  by  Group  Re- 
search, but  I  have  seen  many  of  their 
thorough  research  reports  on  individ- 
uals and  organizations.  They  are  factual 
and  informative,  and  I  would  hate  to  lose 
this  source  of  information. 

I  hope  that  some  way  can  be  found 
to  keep  this  organization  in  operation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
news  item  from  the  Post  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Group  Eyeing  Rightists  Mat  Quit 

An  organization  formed  3'^  years  ago  to 
keep  track  of  rlghtwlng  groups  is  In  finan- 
cial trouble  and  may  have  to  close  down  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  organization  is  Group  Research,  Inc.. 
which  was  set  up  in  February  1962,  by  Wes- 
ley McCune,  a  former  Washington  reporter. 

McCune  acknowledged  yesterday  that 
Group  Research  operates  "from  month  to 
month"  and  that  it  is  "more  difficult  now 
than  before  the  election"  to  raise  money. 

Other  persons  in  Washington  familiar 
with  Group  Research,  which  has  been  oper- 
ating on  a  budget  of  around  (50,000  a  year, 
report'>d  that  Its  financial  sources  are  dry- 
ing up  because  the  organization  has  been 
unabl3  to  demonstrate  that  it  can  support 
Itself  through  subscriptions  to  its  news- 
letter. 

Group  Research  has  been  supported  in 
part  by  labor  unions  and  by  contributions 
from   the  Democratic    National   Committee. 

If  unable  to  continue,  It  would  be  the 
second  organization  set  up  to  report  sys- 
tematically on  the  activities  of  rightwing 
groups  to  suspend  Its  operations  this  year. 

Last  February  the  National  Council  for 
Civic  Responsibility,  formed  in  September 
1964,  closed  its  oCace  in  New  York. 

Dewey  Anderson,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Public  Affairs  Institute  In  Washington 
and  principal  organizer  of  the  National 
Council,  said  In  February  that  he  thought 
"the  Goldwater  thing  snuffed  this  out." 

In  discussing  the  problems  of  Group  Re- 
search, McCune  also  referred  to  the  defeat 


of  Barry  Goldwater  in  the  1964  presidential 
election  and  noted  that  It  produced  "a 
psychological  letdown"  among  persons  who 
had  been  concerned  about  rightwing  groups. 

Statements  by  leaders  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  and  other  rightwing  groups  have 
indicated  that  the  organizations  have  ex- 
panded their  membership  and  operations 
since  the  election.  Last  Friday  the  Birch 
Society  opened  a  Washington  ofilce. 

Group  Research,  which  has  offices  and  a 
small  staff  in  the  Bond  Building  at  1404  New 
York  Avenue,  NW.,  has  issued  newsletters 
and  other  reports  on  rightwing  groups. 


A  SECRET  BALLOT  RIGHT-TO-VOTE 
AMENDMENT  OF  THE  TAFT- 
HARTLEY  ACT 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President, 
strong  support  is  being  evidenced 
throughout  the  Nation  for  a  secret  ballot 
right-to-vote  amendment  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
administration  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to 
endorse  this  fundamental  right  for  all 
American  employees.  Nevertheless,  in- 
creasing editorial  support  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  makes  it  abundantly  clear 
that  this  principle  is  understood  and  en- 
dorsed at  the  grassi*oots. 

The  secret  ballot  right-to-vote  amend- 
ment will  guarantee  individual  employee 
rights  in  union  representation  elections. 
Under  existing  law,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  permitted  many 
unions  to  become  bargaining  agents  for 
employees  merely  upon  a  showing  of  so- 
called  card  authorizations.  This  pro- 
cedure has  corroded  away  the  right  to 
a  secret  ballot  representation  vote — a 
right  thought  to  be  guaranteed  by  the 
framers  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  that  Con- 
gress, if  it  is  to  amend  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  at  all,  should  take  legislative  action 
to  reassert  and  safeguard  employees' 
rights  to  a  secret  ballot  election.  This  is 
a  basic  right  which  every  legitimate 
union  should  itself  endorse  and  seek  to 
guarantee. 

It  is  my  intention  to  introduce  and  to 
vigorously  support  a  secret  ballot  right- 
to-vote  amendment  when  the  Senate 
takes  up  the  matter  of  Taft-Hartley  re- 
vision. 

Clearly,  if  we  are  to  enforce  majority 
rule  over  individual  employee  desires  as 
a  part  of  our  basic  labor-management 
policy,  then  it  is  vital  that  the  Congress 
also  take  steps  to  assure  election  pro- 
cedures which  will  guarantee  that  the 
voice  of  a  true  majority  of  employees  is 
being  heard. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  therefore 
ask  that  newspaper  editorials,  evidencing 
growing  public  support  for  the  secret  bal- 
lot right-to-vote  amendment  to  Taft- 
Hartley,  be  included  as  part  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Worcester  Telegram.  Sept.   17. 

1965] 

To  Protect  the  Worker's  Ballot 

In  its  yielding  to  White  House  and  orga- 
nized labor  pressure  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
(right-to-work)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  Con- 
gress has  thus  far  show^n  precious  little  re- 
spect for  the  individual  work  ."'s  rights.  So 
it  may  be  too  much  to  expect  any  display  of 


such  concern  at  this  late  date,  unless  the 
Senate  takes  a  fresh  look  at  the  problem 
before  getting  to  a  floor  vote  on  H.R.  77. 

The  chief  motive,  and  perhaps  the  only 
one  thus  far,  has  seemed  to  be  to  strip  from 
States  the  power  to  grant  a  worker  the 
privilege  of  deciding  for  himself  whether  he 
wants  to  Join  a  union.  States  which  have 
right-to-work  laws  now  would  lose  them; 
States  which  might  want  such  laws  would 
be  forbidden  to  enact  them.  H.R.  77,  which 
would  thus  throttle  a  worker's  freedom  of 
choice,  passed  the  House  In  late  July  and 
has  been  reported  for  action  to  the  Senate 
floor. 

If  Congress  is  to  make  any  pretense  of 
concern  for  the  worker  himself,  however, 
it  can  do  no  less  than  consider  other  amend- 
ments offered  during  this  long  and  distress- 
ing legislative  treatment  of  14(b).  It  could 
forbid  the  use  of  union  dues  for  political 
purposes.  It  could  prohibit  unions  from 
punishing  members  for  exercising  the  right 
of  free  speech,  for  example.  It  could  rule 
out  union  membership  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  color  or  creed. 

But  the  very  least  Congress  can  decently 
do.  It  seems  to  us.  If  It  persists  in  altering 
Taft-Hartley.  Is  provide  the  worker  with  the 
protection  of  a  secret  ballot  In  expressing 
himself  for  or  against  union  representation. 
The  law  as  It  stands  calls  for  secret  voting, 
but  does  not  guarantee  it.  Instead,  the 
law  also  provides  that  if  a  union  presents 
cards  signed  by  51  percent  of  a  company's 
employees,  the  employer  must  recognize  and 
bargain  collectively  with  the  union  so  desig- 
nated. Those  cards  are,  obviously,  anything 
but  secret.  They  may  offer  a  tempting  op- 
portunity for  bringing  pressure  on  an  em- 
ployee by  identifying  him  with  his  vote. 

Certainly  in  so  sensitive  a  matter  as  the 
choice  of  a  union,  or  no  union,  to  represent 
him,  an  employee  ought  to  be  given  the  posi- 
tive assurance  that  his  ballot  will  be  secret. 
His  choice  should  be  unknown  even  to  those 
who  count  the  ballots.  To  this,  the  NLRB 
has  said  that,  while  it  conducts  secret  bal- 
loting when  requested,  it  would  be  swamped 
if  required  to  do  so  in  every  referendum. 
That  is  a  poor  excuse.  If  card  checks,  as 
they  are  called,  encroach  upon  the  worker's 
right  to  secrecy  in  one  Instance,  they  are 
a  threat  to  that  right  every  time. 

An  amendment  to  relieve  conscientious 
religious  objectors  from  compulsory  union 
membership  has  been  tacked  onto  the  14(b) 
repealer — with  a  highly  dubious  clause,  in- 
cidentally that  would  make  the  objector  pay 
his  dues  over  to  some  charity.  So  amend- 
ment is  possible.  There  is  every  reason  why 
protection,  should  also  get  approval  in  Con- 
gress. 

(Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  World  Telegram, 

Sept.  7,  1965) 

Pull  Debate  on  14(b) 

We  do  not  believe  Congress  should  repeal 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act's  section  14(b),  which 
gives  States  the  right  to  decide  for  them- 
selves whether  they  want  to  permit  com- 
pulsory union  membership  contracts  within 
their  borders. 

We  oppose  repeal  for  the  clearest  of  rea- 
sons— because  we  oppose  any  law,  anywhere, 
which  forces  a  man  to  join  any  organization 
whatever,  as  a  condition  of  holding  his  job. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  encouraging 
to  hear  that  a  bipartisan  group  of  Senators 
plans  to  launch  an  "extended  debate"  on 
the  repeal  measure  when  it  reaches  the  Sen- 
ate floor. 

There  should  be  fvill  debate  on  an  issue  as 
far-reaching  as  this  one.  If  the  principles 
involved  are  spelled  out  clearly  and  in  detail 
we  are  confident  the  public  will  let  their 
Senators  know  they  don't  want  repeal. 

A  series  of  amendments  to  the  repeal  pro- 
posal also  should  receive  searching  consider- 
ation by  the  Senate.    Most  of   these  were 
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rejected  by  majority  members  of  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee,  who  thus  missed  an  op- 
portunity   to    Improve   their   own   bill. 

One  of  the  most  Important  would 
strengthen  provisions  for  secret  ballot  elec- 
tions in  union  representation  disputes. 
Under  present  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  rules,  union  officials  in  many  cases 
can  become  bargaining  agents  for  an  entire 
work  force  simply  by  showing  cards  signed 
By  a  majority. 

There  should  be  equally  full  discussion  of 
the  problem  of  union  use  of  dues  money  for 
political  purposes.  Technically  this  Is  pro- 
hibited by  law — but  the  law  has  many  and 
obvious  loopholes. 

If  section  14(b)  should  be  repealed,  and  a 
national  policy  established  that  workers 
everywhere  could  be  forced  to  pay  dues 
against  their  will,  tightening  of  the  anti- 
politics  provisions  would  become  doubly 
important. 

Labor  and  administration  leaders  obvi- 
ously would  rather  see  Congress  pass  the 
repealer  quickly  and  go  home.  But  this  is  a 
question  on  which  the  voters  should  hear  all 
the  facts,  no  matter  how  long  it  takes. 


I  From  the  Los  Angeles   (Calif.)    Times. 
Aug.   8.    19651 

COMMONSENSE  .\ND  RIGHT  To  WORK 

House  passage  of  legislation  outlawing 
State  right-to-work  laws  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin was  followed  by  predictions  that  an 
identical  measure  will  have  easier  sailing  In 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Although  this  may  be  so.  It  is  neither  fit, 
proper,  nor  right. 

A  majority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives bowed  to  the  demands  of  organized 
labor  for  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  But  the  Senate— particularly 
those  Members  concerned  about  such  things 
as  freedom  of  choice,  good  government, 
abridgement  of  States  rights  and  discrimi- 
nation— should  think  long  and  hard  before 
supinely   playing   follow    the   leader 

The  repealer  would  negate  right-to-work 
provisions  in  the  statutes,  or  written  Into 
the  constitutions,  of  19  States  and  bar  pos- 
sible enactment  of  such  statutes  in  the  other 
31  States. 

Is  it  sound  governmental  practice  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  invalidate  State  laws 
and  State  constitutional  provisions?  Is 
there  any  Justification  for  further  erosion 
ot  States  rights?  Is  individual  freedom  of 
choice  no  longer  a  thing  to  be  valued?  Is 
compulsory  unionism  greatly  to  be  desired? 

We  think  not. 

If,  however,  the  Senate  is  willing  to  over- 
look such  basics  and  proceed  to  amend  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  then  consideration  should 
be  given  to  some  other  changes  sorely  needed 
in  that  act 

It  should  be  amended  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination by  unions  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  creed.  It  should  be  amended  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  dues  for  political  pur- 
poses. It  should  be  amended  to  provide  for 
secret  balloting  in  union  representation 
elections. 

Union  leaders  would  fight  most  such 
amendments  to  the  bitter  end. 

But  equity,  fair  play,  and  Just  plain  com- 
mon horsesense  demand  that  the  one  change 
not  be  made  without  the  others. 

IProm  the  Daily  Oklahoman.  Sept.  24.  1965] 
Belated  Rally  for  14(b) 

Wily  Senator  Everett  Dirksen  doesn't  like 
to  call  his  intended  opposition  to  the  repeal 
of  Taft-Hartley's  section   14(b)    a  filibuster. 

He  prefers  to  say  there's  going  to  be  £in  "ex- 
tended discussion"  of  the  matter  when  it's 
brought  up  in  the  Senate.  Section  14(b)  Is 
the  part  of  the  National  Labor  Act  which  gives 
Federal  authorization  to  the  rlght-to-work 
laws  of  the  19  States  which  have  them. 


Its  repeal  was  the  price  organized  labor  de- 
manded of  President  Johnson  for  the  support 
it  gave  him  in  last  year's  election.  Certainly 
the  issues  involved  are  important  enough  to 
merit  a  far  more  detailed  examination  than 
they  got  in  the  House  where  administration 
forces  applied  a  gag  rule  which  effectively 
choked  off  opposition. 

Until  rather  recently  it  appeared  the  way 
was  greased  for  similar  preemptory  handling 
in  the  Senate.  The  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  cleared  the  repealer  by 
a  12-to-3  margin  without  giving  much  con- 
sideration to  amendments  that  would  have 
improved  it  vastly. 

It's  to  be  hoped  that  the  issues  reflected 
in  these  amendments  will  be  discussed  more 
thoroughly  by  the  Senate's  former  coalition 
of  conservative  Republicans  and  Southern 
Democrats  which  shows  signs  of  coming  to 
life  for  the  extended  discussion  promised  by 
Senator  Dirksen. 

One  proposed  amendment  would  have 
strengthened  provisions  for  maintaining  se- 
crecy of  the  ballot  in  union  representation 
elections.  The  secret  ballot  is  vouchsafed  as 
a  matter  of  course  in  elections  for  public 
offices.  Certainly  it's  equally  important  in 
matters  Involving  the  individual's  livelihood. 

In  order  to  protect  this  guarantee.  Congress 
would  have  to  take  all  discretionary  authority 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  which  never  misses  an  opportu- 
nity to  demonstrate  its  prolabor  bias. 

Indicative  of  Just  what  can  happen  under 
compulsory  unionism  is  a  recent  instance  in- 
volving .;n  effort  by  a  California  member  of 
the  United  Steelworkcrs  to  determine  by  se- 
cret ballot  whether  his  local  wanted  that  par- 
ticular union  to  continue  as  its  bargaining 
agent.  When  he  filed  a  decertification  peti- 
tion with  the  NLRB.  the  union  bosses  sus- 
pended him  from  membership,  fined  him 
$500,  and  barred  him  from  attending  union 
meetings  for  5  years. 

The  NLRB  sided  typically  with  the  union. 
rejecting  the  decertification  petition  and 
agreeinti  with  the  union  leadership  that  the 
dissatisfied  member  had  no  right  to  file  it. 
With  the  game  rigged  so  completely  against 
the  Individual,  the  right-to-work  provision 
embodied  In  section  14(b)  Is  about  the  only 
remaining  avenue  for  possible  dissent. 

A  great  deal  of  concern  for  minority  rights 
is  being  expressed  nowadays.  Often  the 
spokesmen  for  organized  labor  are  loudest  in 
their  professed  solicitude  for  minorities.  But 
where  is  there  any  compassion  for  the  worker 
whose  compulsory  union  dues  often  are  used 
to  further  political  causes  with  which  he  may 
or  may  not  be  in  sympathy? 

Technically,  such  misuse  of  union  dues  is 
against  the  law,  but  what  practical  recoiu"se 
is  open  to  any  union  shop  captive  for  escap- 
ing identification  with  whatever  political  can- 
didate or  cause  his  leadership  may  choose  to 
espouse? 

These  are  questions  that  got  short  shrift  in 
the  steamrollered  House.  Senator  Dirksen 
and  other  like-minded  Senators  will  perform 
a  valuable  service  if  they  bring  them  to  na- 
tional notice  in  the  promised  extended  dis- 
cussion of  the  14(b)  repealer. 


(From  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune, 

Sept.  11,  1965) 

Secret    Ballot    in    Labor    Elections   Seems 

Like  a  Fair  Request 

Hope  for  early  adjournment  of  the  89th 
Congress  faces  a  roadblock — a  probable  fili- 
buster over  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

President  Johnson  has  committed  the  ad- 
ministration to  repeal  of  the  short  para- 
graph in  the  labor  law  that  permits  States  to 
prohiWt  contracts  requiring  workers  to  Join 
a  union  as  a  condition  of  employment. 

Section  14(b)  has  been  an  irritant  in  the 
side  of  labor  for  years.     Business  in  general 


has  battled  Just  as  vigorously  to  retain  14(b) 
as  labor  has  fought  to  repeal  It. 

Eighteen  States  have  laws  prohibiting 
contracts  requiring  workers  to  Join  a  union. 
These  State  laws  are  called  rlght-to-work 
laws. 

In  recent  weeks,  there  has  been  consider- 
able support  for  an  amendment  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  to  guarantee  workers  the  right 
to  a  secret  ballot  on  the  designation  of  a 
union  as  their  bargaining  agent. 

Requests  for  the  amendment,  calling  for  a 
secret  ballot  election,  directed  and  super- 
vised by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
in  all  cases  where  employees  are  asked  to 
select  a  bargaining  agent,  seem  fair. 

We  think  a  secret  ballot  should  be  a  fun- 
damental right  in  all  elections.  We  hope 
our  Montana  Senators  will  support  such  an 
amendment  tc  the  labor  law. 


(From  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade.  Sept.  5, 1965] 
Right  To  Vote  on  Unions 

In  approving  the  bill  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law — and  thus 
denying  the  States  the  right  to  prohibit  the 
union  shop — the  Senate  Labor  Committee 
did  permit  one  amendment. 

Persons  who  object  to  union  membership 
on  grounds  of  religious  conscience  will  not  be 
required  to  Join  a  union  to  hold  their  jobs. 
Instead,  they  need  only  pay  a  charitable 
organization  sums  equivalent  to  union  dues. 

This  concession  to  conscience  was  manda- 
tory, as  the  Blade  had  Insisted  before,  unless 
Congress  was  going  to  grant  unions  a  dicta- 
torial power  over  workers  In  a  plant  which 
the  Nation  does  not  choose  to  exercise  over 
its  citizens. 

If  conscientious  objectors  are  to  be  ex- 
empted from  military  service  even  In  time 
of  war.  what  possible  Justification  could  there 
be  for  requiring  conscientious  objectors  to 
Join  a  union? 

Strangely  enough,  however,  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee,  having  recognized  the  right 
of  conscience  even  in  labor  matters,  refused 
to  accept  another  amendment  which  would 
have  guaranteed  workers  in  a  plant  a  secret 
vote  on  the  Issue  before  they  could  be  forced 
to  Join  a  union. 

Isn't  that  also  a  fundamental  democratic. 
American  right?  Even  George  Meany.  presi- 
dent of  the  AFL-CIO,  has  said  he  has  no  ob- 
jection to  writing  this  secret-ballot  clause 
Into  the  revision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

But  the  excuse  given  for  blocking  what 
seems  an  eminently  fair  proposal  Is  admin- 
istrative difficulties. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  says. 
on  the  one  hand,  that  It  already  orders  a 
secret  election-  whenever  a  management  in- 
sists on  it.  But  the  Board  contends,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  would  be  "snowed  un- 
der" if  it  were  obliged  to  conduct  secret  elec- 
tions at  every  plant  where  a  union  seeks 
recognition. 

At  a  time  when  the  Nation  Is  sparing  no 
effort  or  expense  to  extend  voting  rights  to 
everytKDdy,  should  they  be  denied  in  labor 
matters  because  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  give 
a  minority  the  chance  to  prove  that  It  may  be 
the  majority? 
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(From  the  Jackson    (Miss.)    Clarion-Ledger, 

Aug.  26,  19651 

Right  To  Vote  in   Union  Matters 

If  our  U.S.  Senators  and  Representatives 
were  elected  to  office  by  some  of  the  same 
procedures  used  by  a  labor  union  to  get 
selected  as  the  employees'  representative, 
there  would  be  a  great  hue  and  cry  around 
the  Nation. 

The  truth  is  that  in  some  instances  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  In  Washing- 
ton has  been  depriving  employees  of  the 
right  to  a  secret  ballot  in  determining 
whether  or  not  they  want  a  union. 


Official  records  clearly  show  that  this  has 
happened  In  NLRB  rulings. 

In  some  cases,  the  Board  actually  requires 
businessmen  to  bargain  with  a  union  even 
though  a  majority  of  their  employees  do  not 
want  that  union. 

Senator  Fannin,  of  Arizona,  said  In  a  re- 
cent floor  speech:  "While  Congress  has  legis- 
lated to  give  the  vote  to  all  Americans,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  is  elimi- 
nating such  right  for  the  American  worker 
in  determining  union  representation." 

Several  Members  of  the  Senate  have  intro- 
duced bills  to  guarantee  employees  the  right 
to  a  secret  ballot  election.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  see  how  these  proposals  fare 
with  the  majority  of  Senators  overwhelm- 
ingly favorable  to  the  so-called  voting  rights 
bill  recent  steamrolled  through  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  by  various  reports,  many  in 
Congress  are  not  even  aware  of  the  legal  loop- 
holes under  which  workers  can  be  deprived 
of  their  right  to  vote  in  union  elections. 

Many  people  believe  workers  always  have 
.the  right  to  decide  by  secret  ballot  whether 
or  not  a  majority  of  them  want  a  particular 
union  as  their  representative.  This  Is  not 
true. 

So  before  even  considering  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Labor  Act 
which  guarantees  the  right  to  work.  Con- 
gress should  make  certain  that  workers  are 
guaranteed  the  right  to  vote  In  any  and  all 
elections  pertaining  to  union  representation. 


[From  the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette, 

Aug.  24,  19651 

Why  Not  a  Secret  Vote? 

Whether  the  expected  repeal  of  the  right  to 
work  section  (14(b))  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  is  all  take  and  no  give  so  far  as  labor 
unions  are  concerned  depends  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  movements  to  amend  the  repealer 
which  is  now  in  the  Senate. 

Repeal  opponents  are  most  anxious  to  put 
across  a  provision  calling  for  a  secret  election 
where  unions  are  attempting  to  organize  a 
business.  This  would  put  an  end  to  the  pol- 
icy of  accepting  as  a  bona  fide  expression  of 
workers  the  so-called  card  elections  con- 
ducted by  organizers  whereby  employees  sign 
a  card  indicating  that  they  want  union 
representation. 

The  purpose  of  a  secret  ballot  is  to  elimi- 
nate the  possibility  of  pressure  and  to  let 
the  employee  vote  his  convictions  without 
embarrassment  or  fear  of  the  consequences 
of  opposing  union  organization.  An  amend- 
ment providing  for  such  seems  only  fair, 
and  it's  difficult  to  see  how  organized  labor 
can  conscientiously  oppose  it. 


HIGGINBOTHAM  SCHOOL  OF 
JOURNALISM 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada<  recently  honored  one 
of  its  most  active  and  enduring  faculty 
mem'oer.s  by  narning  the  institution's  ex- 
panded school  of  journalism  after  him. 
This  school  of  journalism,  already  recog- 
nized nationally  as  one  of  the  best,  will 
henceforth  be  called  the  Higginbotham 
School  of  Journalism. 

The  man  honored,  Alfred  L  Higgin- 
botham. is  the  type  of  individual  who 
deserves  any  recognition  the  university 
or  the  profession  of  journalism  can 
bestow.  He  is  a  man  who  has  wholly 
and  totally  dedicated  himself  to  his  work. 
The  results  show  it. 

Although  small  in  size,  the  University 
of  Nevada  Journalism  Department  has 
earned  the  respect  of  those  in  and  out  of 
the  profession  nationwide.  Its  roster  of 
alumni  is  star  studded.    Men  like  Frank 


H.  Bartholomew,  former  general  manager 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  United 
Press  International.  E.  W.  "Ted"  Scripps, 
vice  president  of  Scripps-Howard  news- 
papers, and  many  others.  And  this  is 
only  part  of  the  story. 

I  know  Professor  Higginbotham  from 
the  vantage  of  a  former  student  and  as  a 
personal  friend.  In  his  42  years  at  the 
University  of  Nevada  he  has  never 
flagged  in  his  drive  to  improve  journal- 
ism and  journalism  teaching.  He  is  both 
a  leader  and  a  pioneer  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  column  in  the  Reno  Evening 
Gazette  and  an  editorial  in  the  Nevada 
State  Journal,  both  printed  September  21 
and  both  commenting  on  Professor  Hig- 
ginbotham's  latest  honors,  be  inserted 
into  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom   the   Reno    (Nev.)    Gazette,   Sept.   21, 

1965] 

Sierra  East 

(By  Warren  Lerude) 

The  Alfred  L.  Higginbotham  Department  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of  Nevada? 

That's  what  regents  decided  to  call  It  the 
other  day. 

Quite  a  tag. 

What's  so  special  about  Alfred  L.  Higgin- 
botham, you  ask,  that  calls  for  putting  a 
name  that  long  on  anything? 

Well,  let's  see. 

You  might  have  asked  Paul  Finch,  the  cor- 
respondent for  the  Associated  Press  as  he 
dashed  amid  zinging  bullets  through  the 
streets  of  revolt-torn  Caracas  a  while  back. 

Or  Frank  McCulloch,  the  Time  and  Life 
magazine  man,  who  walked  about  the  Jungles 
of  Vietnam  making  sure  he  wrt  close  enough 
to  the  bombs  to  see  them,  getting  close 
enough  to  feel  them. 

You  might  ask  Ed  Montgomery,  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  reporter  who  du^  and 
dug  for  public  service  for  San  Franciscans 
and  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  himself. 

Or  Bob  Miller,  the  United  Press  correspond- 
ent. Ask  him,  that  is,  if  you  can  find  him 
somewhere  between  the  wars  and  the  diplo- 
matic tables.  You  might  try  Asia  for  him. 
Or  Europe.  Or  anywhere.  He's  out  there 
somewhere,  pencil,  notebook,  enthusiasm 
in  hand. 

Try  Norman  Bell,  now  retired,  who  used  to 
ride  the  bombers  with  notebook  in  hand 
during  the  Pacific  war  as  a  correspondent 
for  the  Associated  Press. 

Or  Bob  Benneyhoff.  who  covered  the  Korean 
war  for  the  United  Press  and  a  lot  of  things 
before  it  and  after  It. 

They're  all  too  far  away,  you  say.  Then 
ask  some  of  the  people  around  Reno. 

Like  John  Sanford,  who  has  poured  his 
thoughts  of  civic  concern  into  a  typewriter 
at  the  Reno  Evening  Gazette  for  40  years. 

Or  Joe  Jackson,  who  has  gotten  more  edi- 
tions of  the  Gazette  on  the  street,  than  he 
can  count. 

Or  the  Gazette's  Rollan  Melton,  probably 
one  of  the  youngest  and  most  able  managing 
editors  around  anywhere. 

Look  behind  that  "lighter  touch"  of  Frank 
Johnson   on   the   Nevada  State   Journal. 

Or  ask  Paul  Leonard  to  take  a  minute 
away  from  writing  the  editorials  In  the 
Journal  to  tell  you  about  it. 

They'll  give  you  your  answer. 

Better  yet,  ask  Linda  Cooper,  a  bright-eyed 
girl  Just  out  of  college  who's  Just  beginning 
her  career  In  Journalism  behind  a  typewriter 
at  the  Gazette. 

For  the  best  answer,  though,  try  Marie 
Higginbotham.   who  has  seen   her  husband 


bowl  over  the  most  enthusiastic  freshman 
students  since  1923,  channel  that  enthusiasm 
into  a  feeling  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  that  Journalism  "^ampions,  and  send 
much  wiser  seniors  out  lato  the  newsrooms 
of  the  world  with  a  good  deal  of  the  ded- 
ication they  were  to  find  In  the  editors  who 
got  there  before  them. 

Just  don't  ask  me.  I'm  a  headline  writer, 
and  the  tag  Alfred  L.  Higginbotham,  Depart- 
ment of  Journalism  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
vada Is  Just  too  wordy  to  fit,  presenting  some- 
what of  a  problem,  for  Hlggy  always  called 
for  thoroughness. 

In  headlines  as  well  as  stories. 


(From  the  Nevada  State  Journal,  Sept.  21, 

1965] 

Regents  Vote  To   Name  University 

Department 

The  University  of  Nevada  Board  of  Re- 
gents, at  a  meeting  last  weekend,  took  up 
a  number  of  matters  of  Importance. 

But  most  important  of  all  was  a  vote  to 
call  the  university's  department  of  Journal- 
ism the  A.  L.  Higginbotham  Department  of 
Journalism. 

At  the  August  meeting  of  the  board  there 
had  been  some  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  a 
couple  of  the  regents  to  name  the  depart- 
ment after  Its  founder  and  chairman,  and 
who  Is  still  very  much  its  active  head  after 
42  years. 

This,  it  was  reported,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  qualifications  of  the  prospective 
designee.  Those  were  recognized  at  the  out- 
set. It  was  simply  because  no  department 
had  ever  before  been  named  for  a  person. 

But  last  Saturday  the  boardNcleclded  that 
it  should  set  a  precedent — and  now  there  Is 
a  department  named  after  an  individual. 

In  the  first  place,  the  regents  showed 
mighty  good  sense  In  appending  a  person's 
name  to  a  department.  Furthermore,  why 
not  do  It  again  In  some  other  department. 
If  the  occasion  warrants? 

In  the  second  place,  the  choice  couldn't 
have  been  better  on  the  first  try  in  depart- 
ment naming. 

Alfred  Leslie  Higginbotham.  often  known 
to  his  friends  as  "Higgy."  Is  a  perennial 
young  man  with  the  drive  of  a  New  York 
advertising  executive. 

He  is  more  dedicated  to  the  Ideals  of 
Journalism  than  the  most  crusading  editor. 
He  is  something  of  a  down-to-earth  philoso- 
pher, an  idealist  with  a  touch  of  cynicism, 
an  imparter  of  knowledge  par  excellence,  a 
taskmaster,  and  a  conveyor  of  inspiration. 

Of  all  his  attributes  he  perhaps  shines 
most  brightly  in  the  last  category — which 
has  made  him  a  teacher  who  has  produced 
some  of  the  top  reporters  in  the  Nation,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  host  of  publishers,  editors, 
and  advertising  men. 

The  University  of  Nevada's  Department  of 
Journalism  is.  comparatively  speaking,  a 
small  one.  But  the  number  of  successful 
newsmen  in  magazine,  newspaper,  radio,  and 
TV  reporting  who  have  come  from  his  classes 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
department  on  the  local  campus. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Professor  Higgin- 
botham has  Inspired  his  students  to  go  out 
and  set  the  world  on  fire.  He  has  given 
them  a  push  that  has  started  them  running 
and  most  of  them  have  never  stopped. 

The  t>oard  of  regents  has  taken  a  most 
apropos  action. 


NEW  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY  OF 
METALS  AND  MINERALS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  gi-eat  deal  of  interest  during 
this  session  of  the  Congress  in  our  sup- 
plies of  gold  and  silver  as  well  as  other 
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metals.  I  think  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  well  as  the  general  public  should 
know  of  the  action  that  is  being  taken 
by  the  administration  to  find  new  sources 
of  supply  of  metals  and  minerals  within 
our  own  country,  and  I  ask,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, unanimous  consent  that  the  14th 
annual  report  of  the  OfBce  of  Minerals 
Exploration  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
President  Johnson  and  referred  to  the 
Interior  Committee,  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  14th  semiannual 
report  of  the  Office  of  Minerals  Exploration. 
Geological  Survey,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  prescribed  by  section  5  of  the  act 
of  August  21,  1958.  entitled  "To  provide  a 
program  for  the  discovery  of  the  mineral  re- 
serves of  the  United  States,  its  territories  and 
possessions  by  encouraging  exploration  for 
minerals,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  September  14.  1965. 

The    14th    Semiannual    Report.   Office   of 

Minerals  Exploration.  Geological  Survey. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Pexioo 

Ending  June  30.  1965 

exploration    assistance    program 

The  OfBce  of  Miner  ils  Exploration  in  the 
Geological  Survey  conducts  a  program  to  en- 
courage exploration  for  domestic  mineral  re- 
serves, excluding  organic  fuels,  by  providing 
financial  assistance  in  exploration  to  pri- 
vate industry  under  Public  Law  85-701.  ap- 
proved Augv.st  21,  1958  (72  Stat.  700.  30 
U.S.C.  sec.  C42).  The  Office  of  Minerals 
Exploration  also  administers  contracts  with 
royalty  obligations  remaining  from  a  similar 
program  conducted  by  the  former  Defense 
Minerals  Exploration  Administration  under 
section  303(a)  of  the  Defen.se  Production  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended  Effective  July  1.  1965. 
the  Office  of  Minerals  Exploration  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Geological  Survey  (30  PR.  28T7. 
30P.R.  3461). 

ACHIEVEMENTS 

Exploration  for  sfo\d  and  silver  continued 
to  dominate  the  OME  program.  Of  the  77 
applications  for  exploration  assistance  re- 
ceived during  the  period  January  1  to  June 
30.  1965.  71  were  for  gold  .\nd  silver  explora- 
tion. Increased  activity  in  exploration  for 
mercury  also  occurred  during  this  period  in 
which  three  applications  requesting  assist- 
ance in  exploration  for  this  metal  were 
received 

New  OME  b\islness:  During  this  reporting 
period.  77  applications  were  received.  24  ap- 
plications were  denied.  13  were  withdrawn.  5 
contracts  and  27  amendments  were  executed, 
6  contracts  were  terminated  or  canceled, 
and  1  project  was  certified  for  possible 
production.  At  the  close  of  the  period  35 
contracts  were  In  force  and  64  applications 
were  In  process. 

Disposition  of  OME  applications  to  June  30. 
19SS 

Applications  received  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  In  explo- 
ration for  33  commodities  In 
31    States 484 

Estimated     cost     of     proposed 

exploration '•48.058.289 

Applications    denied .  100 

Applications    withdrawn 120 

Applications   In   process  as  of 

June  30.  1965- 64 

Contracts  executed «  101 

>  No  amount  given  In  0  applications. 


Status  of  all  OME  contracts  on  June  30,  1965 

Num- 
ber 

Total 
value 

Ooverninent  participation 

.Approved 

Spent 

Repaid 

Typ«'  of  action: 

101 
12 
43 
11 
36 

29 
216 

$6,711,826 

W71.016 

2, 372. 0-J8 

459.858 

2,906,834 

419.541 

$3,389,379 

485,563 

1,186,014 

229,929 

1,487,883 

209.771 

$1,512,434 
330,283 
SA4,534 

S104.432 

{'ortifipd  and  terminated  

90.434 

'^IVrininated  not  ccrtiAeil        .- 

17t 

In  force  as  of  .Tune  30. 1065.   

617, 6i7 


7.819 

Ami  ndtncnts  cxecuto<l: 

Other                                           .  



'        1 

Royalties  from  Offlce  of  Minerals  Explora- 
tion projects  are  estimated  at  $30,000  a  year 
through  1968. 


Ore  discovered  on  the  13  certified  OME 
projects  Is  estimated  to  have  a  recoverable 
value  In  excess  of  $16  million  at  current  mar. 
ket  prices. 


Status  of  DMEA  mnlrarls  on  June  30,  1065 — Open  contracts  on  which  some  obligntions 

remain 


Type  of  action: 

1.  'rcrniinatcfl  and  c«Tti(icd.    Government 

a-sslstancc  ended.     Royalties  on  pro- 
duction payable  for  periods  specified... 

2.  Terminated    not    certified.      Contracts 

with  royalty  a(trpement.<;  

renronently  clos«'<l  contracts  on  which  no  ob- 
ligations remain  and  ciovemment  losses.  If 
any.  wTitton  off: 

3.  Terminated.    Uovemment  funds  repaid 

in  full 

4.  Terminated  and  losses  written  off 

5.  Contracts   canceled.     No   Government 

funds  spent  

6.  Total  of  all  contracts  executi'd,  as 

amended 

Total  of  all  contracts  certified  In- 
eluded  In  lines  1,3,  4,  and  5 


Num- 
ber 


134 
44 


84 
812 

85 


1,159 


309 


Total 
value 


$16,480,873 
5,722,738 


6,041,153 
26, '224, 402 

2.301,297 


56,770.493 


30,347.379 


Government  participation 


Approved 


$9,873,958 
3,084.365 


3.060,987 
lfi.465,685 

1,414,240 


34. 805, 244 


18,634,519 


Spent 


$8,013,098 
1,813,629 


3,042,028 
10.477,274 


23,346,027 


14,945.184 


Repsiid 


$1,723,336 
47,483 


•3,042.4*) 
521,  \a 


5,334.408 


5,121,814 


1  Includes  overi>ayiiient  of  $414. 

Transactions — Defense  Production  Act 
Borrowing  Authority 
Total    authorUatlon $35,800,000 

Actually    borrowed-. _ 83.0SS.OOO 

Contract    dlsbursemenU 23,346,029 

Administrative    expenses 8,392.617 

Trcasxiry   Interest   paid 6,070.042 

Royalties   received 5.334.408 

Net    disbursements 32.472.280 

Future  royalty  receipts  are  estimated  at 
$380,000  for  calendar  year  1965.  $275,000  for 
1966.  $250,000  for  1967.  and  $200,000  for  1968. 
Notes  totaling  $4  million  and  Interest  of 
$690,000  became  payable  on  July  1.  1965. 
The  notes  will  be  renewed  and  the  accrued 
Interest  will  be  paid  In  cash  from  the  re- 
volving fund. 

The  success  of  the  DMEA  program  can 
be  measured  by  the  value  of  the  recoverable 
minerals  and  metals  In  the  ore  reserves  dis- 
covered as  a  result  of  the  exploration.  The 
reserves  found  on  the  399  certified  DMEA 
projects  are  estimated  to  have  a  value  In 
excess  of  $1  billion  at  present  market  prices. 
For  every  dollar  spent  ($23,346,029)  by  the 
Government  on  DMEA  exploration  contracts, 
approximately  $42  in  recoverable  value  of 
minerals  and  metals  was  discovered. 

SUMMAST     or    THE     PSOCRAM 

The  following  mineral  conunodltles  are 
currently  eligible  for  financial  assistance 
under  the  OME  program:  Antimony,  jwbes- 
tos,  bauxite,  beryllium,  bismuth,  cadmium, 
chromlte,  cobalt,  colmnblum,  corundum, 
diamond  (Industrial),  fluorspar,  gold,  graph- 
ite (crucible  flake).  Iron  ore.  kyanlte  (stra- 
tegic),   manganese,     mercury,    mica     (stra- 


tegic), molybdenum  monazlte.  nickel,  plati- 
num group  metals,  quartz  crystal  (piezo- 
electric), rare  earths,  rutUe,  selenium,  silver. 
sulfur,  talc  (block  steatite),  tantalum,  tel- 
lurium thorium,  tin.  uranium. 

In  passing  upon  applications  for  explora- 
tion assistance,  the  following  factors  are 
carefully  considered: 

(a)  The  geologic  probability  of  a  signifi- 
cant discovery  being  made. 

(b)  The  estimated  cost  of  the  exploration 
in  relation  to  the  size  and  grade  of  the 
potential  deposit. 

(c)  The  plan  and  method  of  conducting 
the  exploration. 

(d)  The  accessibility  of  the  project  area. 

(e)  The  background  and  operating  ex- 
perience of  the  applicant. 

(f)  The  applicant's  title  or  right  to  pos- 
session of  the  property. 

Financial  assistance  Is  provided  by  the 
OME  under  contracts  with  qualified  appli- 
cants who  normally  would  not  undertaite 
the  exploration  at  their  sole  expense  under 
current  conditions  or  clrciamstances  and 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  the  funds  needed 
for  the  exploration  from  commercial  sources 
on  reasonable  terms. 

Contracts  are  entered  Into  only  after  in- 
vestigation of  the  applicant's  eligibility  and 
careful  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the 
proposed  exploration  based  upon  sound 
engineering  and  geological  principles.  Each 
contract  describes  the  land  Involved,  speci- 
fies the  work  to  be  performed  by  the  opera- 
tor, and  fixes  the  time  In  which  the  explort- 
tlon  Is  to  be  completed.  The  contract  state* 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  projjosed  work  and 
the  amount  of  the  Government's  contribu- 
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tion  which  may  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
total  cost,  except  for  silver  exploration  which 
may  not  exceed  75  percent,  and  Is  limited  to 
$250,000  for  any  single  contract.  It  also 
states  the  estimated  actual  or  fixed  unit 
costs  for  each  item  of  work. 

The  Government's  contribution  to  the  cost 
of  the  exploration  is  limited  to  the  necessary, 
reasonable,  and  direct  actual  costs  or  to  the 
fixed  units  costs  agreed  upon  with  the  opera- 
tor in  terms  of  units  of  work  to  be  performed. 
Usually  a  contract  Is  not  approved  for  work 
requiring  more  than  2  years  to  complete, 
however,  most  contracts  are  for  a  much 
shorter  period. 

Repayment  of  the  Government's  contribu- 
tion with  interest  Is  provided  for  by  a  royalty 
on  production  from  the  land  described  In 
the  contract.  If  there  Is  no  production 
there  is  no  obligation  to  repay.  The  Gov- 
ernment Is  not  obligated  to  purchase  any 
production.  The  royalty  Is  5  percent  of  the 
jross  proceeds  or  value  of  the  production 
and  is  payable  on  any  production  from 
the  date  of  the  contract  until  the  Govern- 
ment certifies  to  the  operator  that  mineral 
or  metal  production  from  the  area  covered 
by  the  contract  may  be  possible  or  notifies 
the  operator  that  It  does  not  Intend  to  cer- 
tify. In  the  latter  case  there  Is  no  further 
obligation  to  pay  royalty  to  the  Government. 

If  a  certification  is  Issued,  the  operator 
is  obligated  to  pay  royalty  on  all  produc- 
tion from  the  land  under  the  contract  until 
the  Government's  contribution  Is  fully  re- 
paid with  Interest  or  until  the  period  fixed 
m  the  contract  for  royalty  payments  (usual- 
ly 10  but  never  more  than  25  years)  has 
elapsed.  Royalty  payments  apply  to  both 
principal  and  Interest,  but  they  never  ex- 
ceed 5  percent  of  the  gross  proceeds. 

Simple  Interest  is  calculated  from  the  first 
day  of  the  month  following  the  dates  Fed- 
eral funds  are  made  available  to  the  operator 
until  the  period  specified  for  royalty  pay- 
ments expires  or  until  the  full  amount  con- 
tributed by  the  Government  with  Interest  is 
repaid.  The  rate  of  Interest  has  ranged  from 
575  to  6.5  percent. 

ORGANIZATION,     ADMINISTRATION,     AND 
COORDINATION    OF  THE    PROGRAM 

The  OME  formerly  operated  under  the 
general  policy  and  direction  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary.  Mineral  Resources,  with  a  staff 
of  12  In  Washington.  Field  services  were 
provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the 
(jeological  Survey.  Under  the  Offlce  of  the 
Director  were  the  Divisions  of  Exploration 
Operations.  Contract  Administration  and 
Audit,  and  the  Administrative  Management. 
A  review  committee,  composed  of  the  Chiefs 
of  the  Divisions  of  Exploration  Operations 
and  Contract  Administration  and  Audit,  re- 
viewed all  actions  on  applications  and  con- 
tracts for  conformity  with  policy,  technical 
standards,  and  procedures  for  exploration 
^ork  to  maintain  consistent  application 
throughout  the  program.  The  field  work  was 
performed  by  OME  field  officers  under  the 
direction  of  the  Chief,  Division  of  Explora- 
tion Operations. 

Field  officers  were  detailed  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  In  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  from  the  Geological  Sur- 
rey In  Spokane,  Wash. 

Effective  Jvily  1,  1965,  the  OME  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Geological  Survey.  The  offlce 
13  being  operated  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  Chief  Geologist,  with  a  small 
Washington  staff  and  field  officers  under  the 
direction  of  the  Chief  and  Assistant  Chief. 
OME. 

COOPERATION    WITH    OTHER    AGENCIES 

In  addition  to  the  close  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Geological  Sur- 
rey, the  OME  works  closely  with  the  Offlce 
of  Minerals  and  Solid  Fuels,  the  Offlce  of 
Emergency  Planning,  and  the  General  Serv- 
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ices  Administration  because  of  their  Inter- 
ests and  responsibilities  In  the  minerals  field. 
It  cooperates  also  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  on  minerals  of  particular  In- 
terest to  that  agency.  The  Attorney  General 
and  such  agencies  as  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change and  the  Tariff  Commissions,  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  Treasury  and 
Commerce  Departments  are  furnished  in- 
formation relating  to  the  OME  program. 
The  OME  audit  procedures  conform  with  the 
comprehensive  auditing  program  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Offlce. 

NEED    FOR    EXPLORATION    ASSISTANCE 

Both  the  Industry  and  the  Government 
recognize  the  need  for  a  continuing  aggres- 
sive minerals  exploration  program.  Most  of 
the  exposed  and  near-surface  deposits  have 
been  explored  and  developed.  New  deposits 
are  Increasingly  dlfflcult  and  costly  to  find. 
The  risk  and  cost  of  modern  exploration  dis- 
courage Industry  from  undertaking  sufflcient 
exploration  to  assure  adequate  reserves  for 
the  Nation's  future  requirements  without 
some  form  of  Government  assistance.  If  our 
country  Is  to  continue  to  produce  substantial 
portions  of  our  requirements,  increasing  em- 
phasis must  be  placed  on  exploration.  Pro- 
jected requirements  for  the  Nation's  needs 
Indicate  that  exploration  must  be  greatly  In- 
creased to  keep  pace  v/lth  the  growing  de- 
mands for  minerals  and  metals. 

The  OME  contributes  toward  the  discovery 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  minerals  and  metals 
by  aiding  Industry  In  locating  and  inventory- 
ing undiscovered  or  undeveloped  domestic 
mineral  resources  for  the  time  when  our  ex- 
panding economy  is  expected  to  place  a  much 
greater  drain  on  them.  The  OME  program  is 
one  way  in  which  the  Government's  responsi- 
bilities in  this  field  are  being  carried  out. 
By  sharing  In  the  risk  and  cost  of  explora- 
tion, the  Government  contributes  toward 
long-range  benefits.  It  also  supports  em- 
ployment In  distressed  areas  and  adds  to  the 
geologic  knowledge  of  our  mineral  provinces. 
The  significant  and  very  satisfactory  results 
achieved  by  the  DMEA  and  the  OME  pro- 
grams indicate  that  both  the  industry  and 
the  Nation  will  greatly  benefit  from  con- 
tinued exploration  assistance. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    IN    THE    PROGRAM 

The  OME  program,  like  that  of  the  DMEA, 
appeals  especially  to  small  business.  Ex- 
ploration assistance  Is  available  to  many 
small  operators  who  are  particularly  Inter- 
ested In  searching  for  deposits  of  highly 
strategic  minerals  not  found  in  the  United 
States  in  sufflcient  size  to  be  of  Interest  to 
large  operators.  The  small  operators  are 
given  maximum  encouragement  because  of 
the  more  urgent  need  for  the  scarcer  stra- 
tegic and  critical  minerals  and  because  of 
the  importance  of  this  group  In  the  mining 
Industry. 

All  participants  in  the  OME  program  to 
date  are  in  the  small  business  group.  The 
OME  contracts  executed  to  date  call  for 
maximum  expenditures  ranging  from  $4,500 
to  $328,290  a  contract.  More  than  one-half 
of  the  OME  contracts  are  with  operators 
whose  share  of  the  cost  of  the  exploration 
Is  less  than  $25,000.  including  allowances  for 
their  labor,  supervision,  and  equipment  used 
in  the  exploration. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  history  of  the  minerals  exploration 
program  indicates  that  the  program  should 
be  continued  in  the  national  interest. 

OME   FIELD    OFFICES 

Region  I 

South  157  Howard  Street.  Spokane,  Wash., 
99204:  Alaska,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  and 
Washington.  Applications  for  exploration  In 
Alaska  may  be  filed  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 


Mines,  Post  Offlce  Box  7688,  Juneau,  Alaska, 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  region  I  OME  field 
officer. 

Region  II 

Room  9007,  450  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  94102:  California,  Nevada, 
and  Hawaii. 

Region  III 

Building  20,  Federal  Center,  Denver,  Colo.. 
80225:  Arizona,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

Region  IV 
Room  11,  Post  Offlce  Building,  Knoxvllle, 
Tenn.,  37902:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Connecti- 
cut, Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts.  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Hamp>shire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT  IN  PACIFIC 
ISLANDS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  its  remote  location  and  the  subsequent 
dearth  of  news  about  its  activities,  I  will 
attempt  from  time  to  time  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
certain  articles  about  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Although  it  may  be  some  years  in  com- 
ing, the  day  will  surely  arrive  when  the 
U.S.  Senate  will  be  directly  concerned 
with  the  political  future  of  these  far- 
flung  islands.  It  is  our  hope  that  the 
U.S.  Government,  as  administrator  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  United 
Nations,  will  enable  the  inhabitants  of 
these  islands  to  intelligently  prepare  for 
the  time  when  they  will  be  asked  to  make 
a  major  political  decision  about  their 
future  in  the  world  society. 

Our  establishment  of  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  is  one  of  the  major  prepara- 
tory steps  in  this  direction. 

The  September  21  issue  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  published  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  article  which  gives  a  well- 
balanced  view  of  the  road  ahead  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Sept.  21.  1965] 

Pacific  Isles  Defy  Mold 

United  Nations.  N.Y. — The  United  Nations 
Is  finding  it  much  harder  to  bring  self-gov- 
ernment to  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  than  it 
did  to  the  African  mandates  it  inherited  from 
the  League  of  Nations. 

The  seven  African  territories  now  are  Inde- 
pendent. There  is  still  a  long  road  ahead  for 
some  of  the  Islands  under  U.N.  trusteeship. 

The  toughest  of  all  may  be  the  U.S. 
administered  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  2.1(X)  Islands  scattered  over  3 
million  square  miles  between  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines. 

After  18  years  of  Joint  U.S.-UJJ.  effort 
to  weld  the  territory's  88,000  Inhabitants 
Into  a  politically  responsible  unit.  American 
officials  will  not  guess  when  they  will  be 
ready  for  self-government. 
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AREAS  DIYCBCEMT 

A  UN.  mission  which  visited  the  territory 
In  1964  found  that  "among  the  local  Inhabi- 
tants no  fully  matured  opinions  on  the  future 
of  the  territory  had  emerged." 

This  Is  one  of  the  three  territories  still 
under  the  U.N  trusteeship  system.  The 
others  are  eastern  New  Guinea  and  tiny 
equatorial  Nauru  Island,  both  administered 
by  Australia. 

New  Guinea  covers  about  93.000  square 
miles  and  has  a  population  of  1.5  million. 
Nauru  covers  only  8  square  miles  and  has  a 
population  of  5.000. 

Nauru  may  gain  Its  Independence  within 
2  years,  but  It  probably  will  remain  closely 
linked  to  Australia. 

INDEPENDENCE  SEEN 

It  Is  assumed  that  New  Guinea  and  Papua, 
which  are  administered  Jointly,  will  eventu- 
ally become  an  Independent  nation  of  some 
2  million  Inhabitants 

But  It  Is  also  likely  that  Indonesia,  which 
got  western  New  Guinea  away  from  the 
Netherlands,  will  eventually  lay  claim  to  the 
eastern  part  of  the  big  island. 

The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
Includes  three  main  groups — the  Carolines, 
the  Marianas  (except  Guam)  and  the  Mar- 
shalls  It  was  mandated  to  Japan  by  the 
League  of  Nations,  The  United  States  oc- 
cupied the  Islands  In  World  War  II.  They 
were  placed  under  U  JI.  trusteeship  in  1947. 

INCORPORATION   URGED 

Many  of  the  Islands  are  volcanic  and  pic- 
turesque: many  are  little  more  than  coral 
reefs.  Only  96  are  Inhabited.  The  popula- 
tion Is  mainly  Mlcroneslan.  The  eastern 
boundary  of  the  territory  lies  about  1.800 
miles  west  of  Hawaii. 

Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong,  Republican,  of 
Hawaii,  has  Introduced  a  resolution  to  put 
Congress  on  record  as  favoring  Incorporation 
of  the  Islands  Into  Hawaii,  but  the  United 
States  Is  committed  to  a  policy  of  allowing 
the  residents  to  determine  their  own  future. 

American  officials  say  It  will  be  some  time 
before  the  Mlcroneslans  will  be  ready  for  a 
decision.  The  slow  progress  toward  self- 
government  is  attrlbut«d  to  dispersal  of  the 
population,  lack  of  political  education,  and 
the  difficulty  of  creating  a  Mlcroneslan  iden- 
tity. 

When  the  time  does  come  to  change  the 
territory's  status,  the  views  of  the  population 
may  be  determined  by  any  one  of  several 
methods. 

CONGRESS   ESTABLISHED 

The  United  States  has  established  a  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia  as  the  first  legislative 
organ  of  the  territory.  The  congress  might 
eventually  ask  for  independence  or  for  self- 
government  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  States.  The  territory  also  might  be 
asked  to  express  Its  opinion  by  voting  under 
U-N.  supervision. 

The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
is  unique  in  that  it  has  been  designated  as 
a  strategic  area  and.  under  the  U.N.  Charter, 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  has  the  final  say. 

This  means  that  the  big-power  veto  would 
apply.  The  Soviet  Union's  demands  for  In- 
dependence of  all  dependent  territories  might 
make  it  difficult  to  win  approval  of  any  pro- 
posal that  did  not  offer  Independence. 


REDUCTION  OF  FREIGHT  RATES  ON 
GRAIN  INTO  THE  SOUTHEAST 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  10.  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  approved  the  Southern 
Railway  System's  right  to  reduce  rates 
on  grain  into  the  Southeast.  This  will 
mean  much  to  the  economy  of  the  South. 
The  South  is  a  deficit  area  in  both  red 
meat  and  grain.    It  also  means  a  lot  to 


the  Midwest  opening  up  new  markets 
for  grain  with  higher  prices  for  the  grow- 
ers. 

Each  year,  the  South  must  import  1 
billion  pounds  of  beef  and  1.3  billion 
pounds  of  pork  to  meet  its  needs.  Also, 
each  year  the  South  imports  12  million 
tons  of  grain  to  meet  its  needs  in  pro- 
ducing poultry,  cattle,  and  hogs  that  it 
now  produces.  This  decision  by  ICC 
will  be  a  stimulus  to  the  livestock  pro- 
ducers in  the  Southeast  and  will  be  of 
tremendous  help  in  raising  farm  income. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Brosnan,  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Railway  System, 
on  the  decision  rendered  by  ICC.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Southern  Railway's  Grain  Rates 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
September  10  approved,  upon  reconsidera- 
tion. Southern  Railway  system's  greatly  re- 
duced freight  rates  for  grain  transported  In 
the  railway's  Big  John  lOO-ton  cars.  The  re- 
duced rates,  which  have  been  In  effect  since 
May  11.  1963,  aver.ige  60  percent  under  rates 
formerly  used.  The  Commission  had  pre- 
viously ordered  that  the  rates  be  Increased 
by  16  percent. 

President  D.  W.  Brosnan,  of  Southern  Rail- 
way, said  "the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission deserves  the  highest  praise  and 
thanks  of  the  American  people"  for  its  ap- 
proval today,  after  further  study,  of  South- 
ern Railway's  greatly  reduced  rates  for  the 
transportation  of  grain.  He  added:  "This  Is 
regulation  In  the  public  Interest,  benefiting 
all  consumers,  and  particularly  the  grain- 
defltit  South  and  farmers  in  the  grain-sur- 
plus Midwest. 

"This  clears  the  way  for  the  fast  growth 
of  our  billion  dollar  baby,  the  South's  live- 
stock Industry."  Brosnan  said.  "Nourished 
by  Southern's  low  grain  rates  livestock  pro- 
duction in  the  South,  now  deficit  by  more 
than  2  billion  pounds  annually,  will  take 
off  like  a  rocket  and  put  some  $2  billion  of 
new  money  In  circulation  in  the  area.  The 
grain  for  this  will  come  from  the  Midwest 
and  will  greatly  benefit  the  farmers  in  that 
area.  Incldently.  the  savings  to  the  public 
In  present  transportation  costs  alone  from 
these  rates  add  up  to  $40  million  each  year." 

In  Its  report  today,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  found  Southern's  rates 
Just  and  reasonable,  without  prejudice  to 
Tennessee  River  ports,  and  that  they  do  not 
result  in  destructive  competition  against 
barge  line  protestants. 


THE  WATER  SHORTAGE  AND  THE 
ST.  CROIX  NATIONAL  SCENIC 
RIVERWAY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  2  weeks,  the  Senate  has  acted 
on  legislation  of  key  significance  to  the 
preser\'ation  of  fresh  water  as  one  of  our 
most  precious  natural  resources.  The 
St.  Croix  National  Scenic  Riverway  bill 
provides  for  the  protection  and  preser- 
vation of  the  scenic  and  recreational  as- 
pects of  that  river. 

And  on  Tuesday,  September  21,  the 
Senate  adopted  a  conference  report  on 
the  water  pollution  control  bill.  S.  4. 
which  I  cosponsored.  which  will  enable 
us  to  begin  now  to  take  steps  to  preserve 
our  water  resources. 

Two  fine  editorials  in  the  St.  Paul  Pio- 
neer Press  on  the  subject  of  water  pollu- 


tion and  on  the  St.  Croix  National  Scenic 
Riverway  bill  are  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  and  therefore  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  St.  Paul    (Minn.)    Pioneer  Press 

Sept.  19,  19651 

MoNDALE   St.   Croix   Bill   Is   Sound 

The  absence  of  antipollution  standards  and 
the  lack  of  any  comprehensive  State  policy 
on  the  preservation  of  Minnesota's  heritage 
of  natural  beauty  has  brought  the  Federal 
Government  into  the  picture  on  the  St.  Croix 
River. 

The  St.  Croix  is  included  In  a  clean  wate: 
blU.  authored  by  Representative  John  Blat- 
NiK.  of  Minnesota,  which  Is  almost  certain 
to  be  enacted  In  this  session  of  Congress 
It  will  provide  for  the  setting  of  antipollu- 
tion standards  and  controls  which  will  be 
imposed  on  Interstate  waters  If  the  States 
themselves  fail  to  act. 

The  House  and  Senate  passed  slightly  dif- 
ferent versions  and  the  final  bill  was  worked 
out  in  conference. 

Another  bUl,  passed  by  the  Senate,  affects 
the  St.  Croix  more  directly.  Coauthored  by 
Senators  Walter  Mondale,  of  Minnesota,  and 
Gaylord  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin,  the  St.  Croix 
Scenic  Riverway  Act  would  protect  the  sceni: 
and  recreational   assets  of  the  river. 

The  measure  will  go  before  the  House  next 
session,  under  sponsorship  of  Representative 
Joseph  Karth.  of  St.  Paul.  who.  with  Mon- 
dale, eliminated  through  amendment  many 
of  the  more  objectionable  features  of  the 
original  legislation. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Federal  leglslatlon 
should  be  necessary.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  have  not  worked 
out  air  and  water  pollution  standards  for  the 
river  they  share  along  with  a  plan  for  some 
sort  of  civilized  development  for  the  river 
valley.     But  they  have  not. 

As  it  stands  now,  however,  the  Mondale- 
Nelson  bill  is  a  sound  piece  of  legislation 
which  should  provide  a  suitable  framewori 
In  which  the  States,  counties,  and  local  com- 
munities Involved  can  work  with  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  development  and  preser- 
vation of  the  valley. 

It  is  not  completely  satisfactory  either  tc 
the  dedicated  conservationist  or  to  those  who 
have  hoped  for  unabetted  industrial  devel- 
opment along  the  river.  But  it  does  permit 
reasonable  development  of  the  river  for  com- 
mercial use  while  protecting  valuable  and 
irreplaceable  recreational  resources. 

The  act  would  apply  to  a  quarter-mile  strip 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  area  north 
of  Taylors  Falls  would  be  preserved  as  a  "wild 
river,"  as  would  90  miles  of  the  Namekagoc 
River.  Federal  land  acquisition  will  amount 
eventually  to  about  34.270  acres,  including 
31,270  acres  to  be  purchased  ultimately  front 
Northern  States  Power  Co. 

It  no  longer  has  application  to  land  within 
cities  and  villages — as  they  were  constituted 
as  of  last  January  1 — and  does  not  affect  ex- 
isting Industrial  or  commercial  development 

It  Is  In  regard  to  the  unlncorp>orated  areai 
along  the  river  that  some  unhappiness  re- 
mains. The  bill  calls  for  the  adoption  c'. 
zoning  ordinances  in  areas  outside  of  mu- 
nicipalities on  the  lower  St.  Croix.  These 
would  have  to  conform  to  standards  set  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  standards  whicJ. 
would  be  consistent  with  the  recreational 
puri>oses  of  the  act. 

Critics  point  out  that  the  act  spells  oi;; 
no  specific  standards.  They  are  concerned 
that  they  might  be  Imposed  at  the  whim  o: 
the  Secretary  and  exclude  all  new  industris- 
and  commercial  development  In  these  area-' 
regardless  of  their  character. ' 
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The  bill's  author  should  make  some  clari- 
fication of  this  point  and  produce  a  clear 
congressional  Intent,  for  the  Interior  De- 
partment is  given  enormous  powers  under 
this  bill  and  Congress  should  leave  as  little 
Interpretation  as  possible  up  to  bureaucrats. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  example, 
would  have  the  power  to  condemn  land  for 
acquisition.  This  authority  would  be  sus- 
pended in  areas  where  proper  ordinances  in 
regard  to  standards  are  in  force.  Any  at- 
tempts to  breach  the  ordinances  or  to  pro- 
mote undesirable  development  would  serve 
to  reinstate  the  condemnation   power. 

Exempt  from  condemnation  and  acquisi- 
tion are  individual  homes,  cottages,  and 
cabins  used  for  residential  purposes.  The 
authors,  along  with  exempting  villages  and 
cities  in  the  amended  bill,  also  eliminated 
any  confusion  about  whether  the  new  NSP 
plant  on  the  St.  Croix  would  be  affected.  It 
will  not. 

In  urging  passage  of  the  bill  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Mondale  stated: 

"We  cannot  allow  the  St.  Croix  to  go  the 
way  of  our  other  polluted,  detergent-filled, 
sewage-filled  rivers  In  the  United  States. 

•The  St.  Croix  River  Is  the  last  major  un- 
polluted river  in  the  United  States  today. 
Its  beauty  is  without  question.  It  is  a  clean, 
large,  swift-flowing  waterway,  within  easy  ac- 
cess to  thousands  of  Mlnnesotans.  But  if 
we  are  to  stop  the  flood  of  pollution  and  de- 
struction of  this  river,  we  need  the  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

One  would  think  that  this  would  be  the 
feverent  desire  of  almost  everyone.  We  feel 
that  this  bill  goes  a  long  way  in  saving  the 
St.  Croix  before  it  is  too  late. 

It  has  been  an  extremely  complicated  un- 
dertaking, with  attention  given  to  both  in- 
dividual rights  of  entrepreneurs  and  to  the 
rights  of  the  public  to  have  and  keep  a  heri- 
tage that  is  priceless  beyond  measure.  The 
authors  are  to  be  complimented. 


Prom  the  St.  Paul   (Minn.)    Pioneer  Press, 
Sept.  7.  1965] 
Water,  Water  Everywhere? 

There  Is  a  certain  sickening  Irony  that 
should  not  be  lost  on  Mlnnesotans  in  the  fact 
that  while  New  York  City  is  turning  into  a 
dust  bowl  because  of  a  water  shortage,  the 
.•nighty  Hudson  River  continues  to  roll  by  it 
at  a  rate  of  1 1  billion  gallons  of  fresh  water 
a  day. 

Almost  every  schoolboy  knows  why  the 
Hudson  River  can't  be  used.  It's  a  sewer, 
just  like  the  Potomac  River,  Just  like  about 
every  major  river  in  the  United  States  in- 
cluding our  Mississippi. 

And  at  a  time  when  large  thinkers  are  con- 
templating the  clean  rivers  and  streams  of 
Canada,  and  wondering  if.  like  gcxls  of  some 
sort,  they  can  make  these  streams  flow  back- 
ward, we  sit  and  look  at  our  own  contamina- 
tion and  shrug.  That,  at  least,  is  the 
general  pattern.  Some  noteworthy  results  at 
tleanup  have  been  obtained  because  of  deter- 
mined municipal-State  action  in  some  areas 
of  the  country.  But  these  praiseworthy  ef- 
'orts  are  dwarfed  by  plans  for  further  "devel- 
opment" along  our  rivers,  which  develop- 
ment, with  our  misused  concept  of  progress. 
threatens  further  contamination. 

How  to  bring  this  home,  to  make  the  peo- 
.ole  tho'roughly  angry  at  this  misuse  of  their 
property  seems  to  be  the  project  of  the  hour, 
fishermen  get  annoyed  when  Industries  and 
municipalities  turn  previously  clear  and 
clean  streams  into  flowing  garbage  dumps. 
Tou  would  think  that  those  who  can  remem- 
iJer  when  it  was  possible  to  swim  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi would  become  similarly  annoyed  at 
'>elng  chased  out  by  the  flow  of  sewage  and 
industrial  waste.  You  would  think  that 
Mlnnesotans  would  become  quite  concerned 
over  what  lies  in  the  planning  and  on  the 
drawing  boards  for  the  St.  Croix  River,  the 
least  of  which  is  the  generating  plant  to  be 
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constructed  on  its  banks  by  the  Northern 
States  Power  Co. 

Well,  you  might  say  we  have  plenty  of  wa- 
ter, good  clean  water.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
worry  about  water  when  we  are  surrounded 
by  lakes,  when  the  lawn  may  still  be  soggy 
from  the  last  rain.  But  New  York  didn't 
worry  much  about  water,  either,  until  sud- 
denly New  Yorkers  were  asked  to  ration 
themselves 

It  is  the  same  with  air.  There  is  always 
enough  to  go  around,  until,  finally,  there 
isn't. 

It  was  on  these  two  subjects — water  and  air 
pollution — that  the  legislature  let  Mlnneso- 
tans down  the  hardest  at  the  last  session. 
And  it  is  on  these  two  subjects  that  the 
municipalities  of  the  Twin  Cities  must  de- 
vote themselves  to  energetic  cooperative  ac- 
tion, forgetting,  for  example,  such  apparent 
bcx)sts  to  civic  pride  as  one's  own  sewer  sys- 
tem, and  uniting  on  studies,  standards,  and 
enforcement  i>ollcles  on  both  air  and  water 
pollution.  Waiting  for  the  legislature  seem- 
ingly is  like  waiting  for  the  horse-drawn 
stages  which  used  to  operate  here  long  ago: 
they  don't  run  anymore. 


VENEZUELA  CELEBRATES  BIRTH  OF 
ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  several  weeks,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress has  been  celebrated  in  many  places 
all  over  Latin  America.  One  such  cele- 
bration occurred  in  "Venezuela  on  Sep- 
tember 15. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  event  in 
Venezuela  was  Mr.  Patrick  F.  Morris, 
Director  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development's  operations  in  that  coun- 
try. Mr.  Morris  has  directed  the  Vene- 
zuelan AID  program  since  its  inception 
and,  I  have  it  on  good  authority,  there 
is  a  no  more  able  or  more  dedicated  Di- 
rector than  Pat  Morris. 

Mr.  Morris  is  being  transferred  back 
to  Washington  to  assume  wider  responsi- 
bility. I  hope  that  he  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  use  his  abundance  of  skill 
and  experience  in  his  new  assignment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Morris'  speech  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  bring  his  thoughtful 
speech  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  be- 
cause it  illustrates  the  kind  of  economic 
progress  and  institution  building  for 
which  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was 
created. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mobilization  of  National  Savings  To  In- 
crease Home  Construction  in  Venezuela 
( Speech  by  Patrick  F.  Morris,  Director  of  the 

Agency  for  International  Development,  in 

Venezuela ) 

It  is  a  widely  accepted  fact  that  petro- 
leum Is  the  most  important  economic  activity 
of  Venezuela.  Which  should  be  the  next 
most  important?  Iron?  Petrochemicals? 
Manufacturing?  Agriculture?  All  of  these 
are  important,  but  I  believe  that  the  con- 
struction Industry  should  be  considered  very 
close  behind  the  first  industry. 

I  believe  this  because  the  construction  in- 
dustry makes  such  a  major  contribution  to 
direct  emplojTnent  and.  in  addition,  requires 
increased  employment  for  the  production  of 
the  many  items  and  materials  that  are  in- 
volved. From  cement  to  tile,  from  plumbing 
fixtures  to  electrical  fixttires  and,  in  addi- 
tion, after  a  structtire  is  completed,  furni- 
ture, rugs,  and  all  of  the  things   that  are 


needed  to  make  a  house  a  home.  And  the 
home  is  the  foundation  of  any  community 
and  any  nation.  A  man  can  have  a  Job,  be 
well  clothed  and  well  fed  but  If  he  does  not 
have  an  adequate  place  in  which  to  live  and 
enjoy  the  material  and  spiritual  values  he  is 
not  a  complete  man.  Yet,  housing  continues 
to  be  one  of  Venezuela's  most  critical  prob- 
lems. The  lack  of  adequate  housing  con- 
tributes to  other  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems. The  solution  of  the  housing  prob- 
lem would,  likewise,  contribute  to  the  solv- 
ing of  other  problems.  A  large  increase  in 
home  construction  can  do  more  to  reduce 
unemployment  than  a  similar  investment  in 
practically  any  other  activity.  Therefore, 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  that  the  con- 
struction industry  grow  even  faster  in  the 
years  ahead  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development  has 
devoted  the  major  portion  of  its  loans  to 
Venezuela  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
to  housing.  Of  $55  million  in  loans,  $45 
million  have  been  to  promote  housing.  I'd 
like  to  touch  on  the  accomplishments  Vene- 
zuela has  made  with  the  assistance  of  these 
moneys  a  little  later. 

First,  however,  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  to  other,  indirect  but  extremely  Im- 
portant programs  that  are  underway  or  being 
explored  that  can  be  of  very  real  importance 
to  satisfying  the  grave  housing  shortage 
and  contribute  to  an  expanding  construction 
industry. 

These  programs  involve  the  application  of 
home  financing  methods  that  permit  the 
construction  of  many  homes  at  one  time, 
and  with  the  economies  that  come  with 
mass  construction  comes  also  the  reduction 
in  the  price  of  each  individual  house  mak- 
ing more  and  better  homes  available  to  a 
wider  group  of  families. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  housing  Invest- 
ment guarantee  program  administered  by 
AID.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  we  have  four 
projects  underway  in  Venezuela  today  that 
involve  over  $21  million  In  guarantees  of 
loans  made  by  private  investment  sources 
in  the  United  States.  Financed  by  private 
U.S.  sources,  guaranteed  by  AID  and  built 
under  the  regulations  and  specifications  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  these 
4  projects  will  result  in  the  construction, 
for  sale,  of  2,392  houses  and  apartments  with 
purchasers  lieing  able  to  buy  the  units  with 
as  little  as  10  percent  downpayment  and 
having  20  years  in  which  to  repay  the  bal- 
ance of  the  loan.  The  interest  rate  is  the  -a 
same  as  that  administered  by  the  Federal  - 
Housing  Administration  in  the  United 
States — 514  percent.  In  addition  there  is  a 
guarantee  fee  of  2  percent. 

Of  the  four  projects  one  is  legated  in 
Guacara,  near  Valencia,  and  the  first  fami- 
lies have  moved  in  this  month.  The  project, 
appropriately  named  Ciudad  Alianza.  con- 
tains, in  the  first  step,  824  single-family 
houses  that  will  sell  for  an  average  of 
Bs399.500  with  10  percent  downpayment  and 
average  monthly  payments  of  only  Bs350  per 
month.  Another  project  near  Puerto  Ordaz 
is  under  construction  and  will  contain  540 
units  which  will  be  sold  under  similar  terms 
at  prices  ranging  from  Bs51.000  to  Bs62,000. 
A  third  project  is  now  underway  in  Caracas 
and  will  contain  9  apartment  buildings 
ranging  from  14  to  22  floors  and  having 
772  apartments  of  1,  2,  and  3  bedrcwms. 
These  apartments  will  range  from  Bs34.600 
to  Bs70,300  and  will  also  be  sold  with  20 
years  in  which  to  repay  the  mortgage  loans. 
A  fourth  project  is  in  the  final  planning 
stage  and  will  be  located  in  Caracas.  It  will 
consist  of  four-story  apartments  for  sale 
and  will  have  256  apartments. 

We  have,  then,  in  Venezuela,  projects  of 
different  types  of  construction  from  indi- 
vidual houses  to  many-storied  apartment 
buildings,  but  all  have  in  common  a  method 
of  financing  that  permits  low  interest  rates 
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and  long-term  repayment  period.  All  have 
In  common  the  opportunity,  through  mass 
construction  methods,  to  reduce  costs  and 
make  more  housing  available  to  more  people. 

I  think  It  Is  Interesting  that  62  percent  of 
the  families  In  the  United  States  of  America 
either  own  their  own  homes  or  are  In  the 
process  of  buying  them.  I  think  It  Is  also 
interesting  that  each  year,  for  more  than 
10  years  now,  we  have  built  1.500.000  homes. 
How  is  this  done?  Is  It  because  we  have 
better  architects,  engineers,  builders,  and 
planners?  I  think  not.  There  Is  talent 
here  In  Venezuela  in  all  of  these  fields  that 
is  unexcelled.  What  then  Is  the  reason  for 
the  continual,  vast  production  in  the  United 
States?  To  a  large  degree  it  Is  due  to  the 
very  same  system  of  mortgage  financing  that 
the  four  projects  we  have  been  discussing 
possess.  Low  Interest  rates  and  long-term 
loans  are  a  part  of  the  answer.  The  exis- 
tence of  a  strong,  healthy  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  that  Insures  private  mort- 
gages, gives  confidence  to  mortgage  lenders. 
And  then,  in  addition,  we  have  an  institu- 
tion known  as  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  that  stands  ready  to  buy 
mortgages  when  necessary  and  with  this  as- 
surance the  Investment  companies,  banks. 
Insurance  companies  and  savings  and  loan 
Institutions  of  the  United  States  are  able, 
with  security,  to  make  construction  loans  at 
reasonable  terms  that  Insure  the  ability  of 
the  builder  to  complete  his  projects.  The 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  is.  In 
effect,  a  marketplace  for  mortgages.  A  place 
where  they  can  be  bought,  or  sold,  quickly 
and  efHclently.  It  is  a  method  by  which  cap- 
ital is  marshalled  on  a  national  basis  and 
turned  over,  again  and  again.  The  mortgage 
itself  is  almost  as  negotiable  as  a  check 
drawn  on  a  bank.  This  fluidity  of  funds 
makes  a  major  contribution  to  the  volume 
of  homes  that  are  built  and  sold  each  year. 

During  this  past  summer  we  were  pleased 
to  receive  a  team  of  three  experts  In  the  field 
of  mortgage  financing.  They  received  not 
only  a  warm  welcome  from  ofliclals  of  gov- 
ernment and  Industry  here,  but  also  re- 
quests for  a  publication  describing  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  A«- 
sociatlon.  We  have  had  such  a  publication 
translated  and  I  have  copies  here  with  me 
this  evening  for  each  of  you.  You  will  find 
them  on  a  table  at  the  rear  of  the  room  when 
you  leave.     I  commend  It  to  your  attention. 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  and  examine 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  through  the 
utilization  of  the  several  principal  loans  to 
Venezuela  that  I  mentioned  earlier. 

First  to  the  loan  In  the  amount  of  $30  mil- 
lions that  was  made  by  AID  to  the  Founda- 
tion for  Community  Development  and  Mu- 
nicipal Improvements.  As  of  the  moment  the 
Foundation  has  made  17  subloans  to  14 
cities  in  Venezuela  that  Involve  the  construc- 
tion of  more  than  7,000  houses  and  apart- 
ments. More  than  4,000  additional  housing 
units  are  In  the  planning  stage.  This  is  a 
very  commendable  number  of  units  and  I 
think  It  Is  very  Interesting  to  note  that  al- 
though the  subloans  \re  made  by  the 
Foundation  for  Comn  tnlty  Development, 
the  actual  planning,  oi  inlzation  and  con- 
struction of  the  project.  Is  carried  out  di- 
rectly by  the  local  munici,  al  government  in- 
volved. This  is  normk  ly  accomplished 
through  the  creation  of  a  s  oarate  municipal 
foundation  and  thus  there  \  established  with 
each  subloan  not  only  a  housing  project  but 
the  mechanism  for  continuing  municipal 
Improvement  and  community  development 
programs  throughout  Venezuela.  And  truly 
It  Is  throughout  Venezuela.  From  San 
Cristobal  to  Isla  Margarita.  From  Coro  to 
Puerto  La  Cruz.  From  Maracaibo  to  Puerto 
Ayacucho.  All  parts  of  Venezuela  are  being 
reached.  This  Is  an  example  of  the  long-term 
benefits  sought  under  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. The  kind  of  benefits  that  are  not  rep- 
resented by  a  single  act,  a  single  road,  a  sin- 


gle bridge — but  the  kind  of  benefit  that  es- 
tablishes continuing  programs  of  action  and 
progress. 

Another  program  that  Is  making  fine  prog- 
ress and  rapidly  becoming  a  permanent  part 
of  the  future  of  Venezuela  Is  the  3-year-old 
savings  and  loan  program.  Initiated  in  1962 
with  a  $10  million  loan  from  AID  and  match- 
ing funds  from  the  Government  of  Vene- 
zuela It  has  prospered  and  grown,  until  to- 
day there  are  21  associations  throughout  the 
Nation.  Most  encouraging  has  been  the 
growth  of  the  number  of  Individual  savers 
and  the  amount  of  their  savings.  The  last 
report  shows,  22,000  savers — an  Increase  of 
no  less  than  14,000  In  the  past  year.  Mort- 
gage loans  have  been  made  for  more  than 
3,000  dwelling  units  Involving  a  total  of 
more  than  Bs206  millions.  I  ask  you — is 
this  not  an  impressive  record?  I  think  it 
Is  Indeed  and  one  that  Venezuela  can  be 
proud  of. 

Another  AID  loan  of  $5  million  to  the 
Foundation  for  Popular  Housing  has  been 
completely  disbursed.  The  Foundation  Is 
now  repaying  that  loan.  But  the  Important 
thing  to  me  is  that  the  Foundation  did  not 
stop  building  at  the  end  of  the  loan  but 
rather  continues  to  be  a  force  in  the  fight  to 
ease  the  housing  shortage. 

Although  I  know  that  other  speakers  will 
cover  in  detail  the  housing  programs  that 
are  being  assisted  by  loans  from  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  utilizing  U.S. 
Government  funds,  I  would  be  remiss  Indeed 
If  I  did  not  mention  the  Increasing  success 
that  the  low-cost  housing  program  of  the 
Banco  Obrero  and  the  rural  housing  pro- 
gram of  the  Ministry  of  Sanitation  are 
having.  Vlvienda  Rural  Is  attracting  Inter- 
national attention  and  the  thought,  plan- 
ning, and  organization  that  has  gone  into 
the  total  program  Is  beginning  to  show  re- 
sults. Results  In  terms  of  numbers  of  units 
built  and,  possibly  of  more  Importance,  a 
major  Improvement  In  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  rural  residents  of  Venezuela. 

All  of  these  programs,  utilizing  the  force 
and  energy  of  the  nation  and  being  accom- 
plished In  the  true  spirit  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  are  making  major  contributions  to 
the  welfare  of  Venezuela  and  its  people. 
But  it  is  not  enough.  The  statistics,  regard- 
less of  source,  agree  that  the  shortage  of 
housing  is  still  acute.  The  numbers  of  sub- 
standard housing  units  that  need  elimina- 
tion, the  increase  in  population  and  new 
family  formations  and  the  families  who  need 
newer  or  larger  quarters  all  require  Increased 
production  of  housing.  Increased  produc- 
tion of  housing,  as  I  Indicated  In  the  be- 
ginning of  my  remarks,  can  also  go  a  long 
way  toward  relieving  the  unemployment 
problem  and  developing  new  and  added 
skills  among  the  labor  force. 

How  can  further  inroads  be  made  into  the 
housing  shortage  and  at  the  same  time  al- 
leviate unemployment?  What  Is  needed  is 
to  marshal  all  of  the  economic,  monetary, 
and  financial  resources  of  the  nation.  I  said 
earlier  that  there  Is  in  Venezuela  the  tech- 
nical and  professional  talent  necessary  to  a 
vibrant  construction  industry.  The  economy 
of  the  nation  Is  very  strong.  There  exists 
the  Institutional  framework  and  the  foun- 
dation for  the  creation  of  Improved  financial 
methods.  But  the  framework  and  the  foun- 
dation need  the  finishing  touches  to  make  a 
financial  structure  sound  enough  for  the  re- 
quirements of  Venezuela.  For  example, 
there  Is  a  growing  savings  and  loan  system 
that  will.  In  time,  have  sufficient  reserves  in 
the  form  of  free  savings  that  will  permit  the 
making  of  many  more  mortgage  loans.  The 
Bancos  Hipotecarios  are  expanding  their 
capltfil  and  their  lending  operations  each 
year.  The  Government  has  poured  direct 
funds  Into  housing  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  these  sums  over  a  period  of  years  can 
become  a  substantial  drain  on  Its  resources. 
There  are  needed  then  the  Instruments  that. 


by  providing  confidence  to  the  private  in- 
vestor in  Venezuela,  will  attract  capital  that 
is  now  idle  or  that  is  being  Invested  outside 
of  Venezuela.  I  feel  confident  that  there  is 
capital  enough,  here  in  the  country,  to 
mount  a  housing  program  of  vast  proportion, 
serving  all  sectors  of  the  population,  that 
can  be  an  example  to  all  of  Latin  America. 

Recently  there  has  been  much  discussion 
in  official  and  private  circles  and  in  the  press 
of  the  need  for  an  Insured  mortgage  system. 
Something  like  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration in  the  United  States.  Coupled 
with  this  should  be  a  more  flexible,  second- 
ary market  system.  The  two  work  to- 
gether— hand  in  glove.  They  provide  for 
security  which  is  attractive  to  Institutional 
Investors.  They  provide  the  benefits  of  long, 
term,  low-interest-rate  mortgages  for  the 
home  buyer.  They  are,  as  I  said  earlier. 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  that  the  volume 
of  homes  constructed  each  year  in  the  United 
States  keeps  pace  with  the  population  growth 
and  demand  for  better  homes.  In  addition, 
they  make  possible  realistic  construction 
financing  without  which  the  industry  can 
never  expand  by  its  own  volition.  For  if  the 
Industry  cannot  obtain  the  funds  with  which 
to  buy  the  materials  and  pay  the  employees, 
the  matter  of  long-term  permanent  mort- 
gages becomes  academic.  Within  existing 
facilities  augmented  by  Improved  marshal- 
ling and  utilization  of  domestic  investment 
capabilities  there  Is  no  doubt  that  a  housing 
program  will  evolve  that  will  require  massive 
amounts  of  labor — skilled  and  unskilled— for 
the  actual  construction  fields.  In  addition, 
domestic  manufacturers  will  find  It  neces- 
sary to  increase  their  labor  force  If  they  are 
to  produce  the  materials  that  go  Into  the 
construction  of  a  house  and  later  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  home. 

This  Is  the  formula  for  mobilizing  national 
savings,  for  greatly  increasing  home  con- 
struction in  Venezuela,  and  for  decreasing 
unemployment;  all  the  conditions  exist  for 
the  successful  achievement  of  these  aspira- 
tions. I  would  like  to  commend  those  who 
are  working  to  put  these  methods  into  effect 
Such  an  effort  is  In  the  best  spirit  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  interest  that  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  recent  past  In  as- 
sessing and  attacking  the  problem. 

I  am  convinced  that  solutions  will  be 
found. 

I  hope  that  every  Venezuelan  will,  in  the 
near  future,  have  the  opportunity  to  learn 
that  "better  living  begins  in  a  home  of  your 
own." 
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A  NEW  PRECEDENT  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  recent  issue  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  contains  an  editorial  praising 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations  in  bring- 
ing about  the  cease-fire  between  India 
and  Pakistan.  The  newspaper  com- 
ments: 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  UN  success  sug- 
gests a  further  course  of  action — renewed 
action  to  negotiate  a  peace  in  Vietnam. 

While  conceding  that  conditions  in 
Vietnam  are  different,  the  Post-Dispatch 
points  out  that  President  Johnson  has 
already  proposed  that  the  Secretary 
General  and  individual  members  of  the 
U.N.   work   for  agreement  in  Vietnam. 

This  editorial  makes  several  provoca- 
tive points  about  the  opportunities  pre- 
sented for  the  U.N.  by  the  situation  in 
Vietnam,  and  I  recommend  it  to  the 
Members. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  at  thii 
point  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Now  TO  Vietnam 

The  cease-fire  obtained  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  in  the  India-Pakistan 
fighting  Is  a  triumph  for  the  U.N.,  for  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant,  and  for  the  new  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  world  organization,  Ar- 
thur Goldberg.  It  proclaims  the  fact  that 
the  U.N.  is  not  Impotent  as  its  critics  some- 
times allege,  but  a  vital  influence  in  securing 
peace. 

It  is  true  that  conditions  were  favorable 
for  successful  U.N.  action.  The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  found  in 
rare  harmony.  India  and  Pakistan  seemed 
looking  for  a  way  to  end  hostilities  without 
humiliation.  And  Chinese  belligerence 
probably  actually  helped  bring  about  U.N. 
cooperation. 

But  this  in  no  way  detrawits  from  the 
achievement.  What  it  seems  to  mean  is  that 
in  cases  In  which  the  great  powers  sense  a 
true  threat  to  peace  cooperation  Is  possible 
that  could  not  be  obtained  in  lesser  matters. 
The  degree  of  accomplishment  may  reason- 
ably be  measured  by  exploring  the  question 
of  what  would  have  happened  if  there  had 
been  no  United  Nations  organization. 

China  has  lost  face,  a  fact  that  may  have 
important  repercussions.  The  Chinese  had 
issued  an  ultimatum  demanding  that  India, 
which  it  Invaded  In  1962,  dismantle  alleged 
Indian  bases  In  Himalayan  border  areas. 
India  stood  firm  under  the  Chinese  threats, 
and  when  it  appeared  the  U.N.  would  obtain 
a  truce,  China  announced  India  had  complied 
with  Its  ultimatum.  No  one  will  take  this 
claim  very  seriously. 

Now  the  U.N.  should  follow  up  promptly 
with  a  vigorous  effort  to  help  India  and  Pak- 
istan settle  their  longstanding  quarrel  over 
Kashmir.  This  problem  has  defied  solution 
heretofore,  but  some  answer  must  be  found. 
Pakistan  challenged  the  U.N.  to  develop  a  set- 
tlement formula,  and  in  view  of  what  has 
happened  In  the  last  few  days  both  India  and 
Pakistan  may  be  disposed  to  accept  compro- 
mise. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  U.N.  success  sug- 
gests a  further  course  of  action — renewed 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  peace  In  Vietnam.  It 
win  be  recalled  that  when  President  Mo- 
hammed Ayub  Khan  proposed  last  week  that 
President  Johnson  undertake  personally  to 
promote  an  Indian-Pakistan  settlement,  Mr. 
Johnson  replied,  to  his  credit,  that  the  U.N. 
was  the  proper  place  for  settling  the  dispute 
and  that  the  United  States  was  backing  the 
U.N.'s  efforts. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  already  proposed  that  the 
Secretary  General  and  Individual  members 
of  the  U.N.  work  for  an  agreement  in  Viet- 
nam, and  he  is  reported  willing  to  take  the 
issue  to  the  Security  Council.  One  of  the 
major  weaknesses  of  the  U.S.  position  In  Viet- 
nam is  that  the  United  States  Is  virtually 
going  it  alone. 

Now  It  has  been  shown  what  the  U.N.  can 
do  If  the  big  powers  work  together.  Could 
not  similar  cooperation  be  enlisted  in  the 
Vietnam  situation?  There  Is  a  different  set 
of  circumstances  there,  to  be  siu-e.  But  an 
example  of  effectiveness  has  been  given  that 
should  stimulate  the  U.N.  to  further  accom- 
plishment. 


FAMINE  AHEAD 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
urgent  need  for  action  to  meet  world 
rood  requirements,  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed in  major  speeches  in  the  Senate, 
IS  underlined  in  the  August  1965  report 
^  B.  R.  Sen.  Director  General  of  the 
World  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion. 


Copies  of  Mr.  Sen's  report  to  heads  of 
the  agricultural  departments  of  the  na- 
tions has  just  become  available. 

Mr.  Sen  says,  in  relation  to  world  food 
supplies: 

The  outlook  is  alarming.  In  some  of  the 
most  heavily  p>opulated  areas  the  outbreak 
of  famines  within  the  next  5  to  10  years  can- 
not be  excluded. 

Mr.  Sen  reports  that  the  1964-65  world 
food  harvest  increased  1  percent  while 
world  population  grew  2  percent.  He 
adds: 

While  a  small  movement  up  or  down  in  a 
single  year  in  food  production  per  head  may 
not  be  significant,  we  are  now  facing  some- 
thing far  more  serious.  The  stark  fact  is 
that  it  is  now  no  less  than  7  years  since  there 
was  any  appreciable  Increase  in  food  pro- 
duction p)er  head  of  the  world's  population, 
7  very  lean  years  for  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  President,  here  are  the  makings  of 
the  riots  and  revolutions  of  the  1970's. 
Here  are  the  makings  of  unrest  and  re- 
volt. Here  are  the  makings  of  violence 
and  setbacks  for  peaceful  development, 
unless  we  right  now  mount  a  war  against 
want. 

If  we  were  to  triple  the  increase  in 
production  per  capita  in  the  world  in  the 
next  7  years,  from  1  to  3  percent,  we 
would  in  1972  have  food  supplies  only 
equivalent  to  the  per  capita  supply  in 
1958. 

We  must  do  much  more,  or  face  the 
inevitable  consequences — the  conse- 
quences of  poverty,  hunger,  and  under- 
development which  in  the  past  have 
opened  the  way  for  Communist  take- 
overs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Sen's  August  report  to 
ministers  of  agriculture  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  I  urge  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  read  it  thoughtfully  for  it  is  a 
flashing  red  light  which  should  warn  us 
all  of  great  dangers  ahead. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Report  of  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion OF  the  United  Nations,  No.  90,  Au- 
gust 1965 

My  Dear  Minister:  It  is  quite  a  long  in- 
terval since  I  last  addressed  you.  The  latest 
figures  about  world  economic  trends  con- 
tinue to  show  a  deterioration  In  the  situa- 
tion. There  was  a  small  Increase  in  food 
production  in  the  1964-65  harvest  year.  But 
this  increase,  according  to  FAO's  preliminary 
estimates  (unUkely,  however,  to  be  substan- 
tially changed ) ,  was  little  more  than  1  per- 
cent. It  was  thus  less  than  the  growth  of 
population,  now  running  at  the  rate  of 
about  2  percent  annually.  While  a  small 
movement  up  or  down  in  a  single  year  in 
food  production  per  head  may  not  be  signifi- 
cant, we  are  now  facing  something  far  more 
serious.  The  stark  fact  is  that  it  is  now  no 
less  than  7  years  since  there  was  any  ap- 
preciable increase  in  food  production  per 
head  of  the  world's  population,  7  very  lean 
years  for  the  developing  countries. 

2.  The  outlook  Is  alarming.  In  some  of 
the  most  heavily  populated  areas  the  out- 
break of  serious  famines  within  the  next  5  to 
10  years  cannot  be  excluded.  And  if  food 
output  everywhere  just  kept  pace  with  pop- 
ulation growth  at  the  present  level  of  con- 
sumption, by  the  end  of  this  century  the 
number  of  people  who  would  be  subject  to 


hunger  and  malnutrition  would  be  double 
what  It  is  today. 

3.  This  is  a  prospect  which  the  conscience 
of  mankind  cannot  possibly  tolerate.  The 
adoption  of  population  stabilization  meas- 
ures is  now  being  recognized  as  a  social  pol- 
icy of  xxrgent  priority.  But  it  must  be  re- 
alized that  the  effect  of  such  measures,  if 
add^ted,  on  global  food  demand  would  only 
be  clearly  visible  after  some  considerable 
time.  Meanwhile,  the  expansion  of  agricul- 
ttiral  production  and  rural  incomes  would 
acquire  increasing  urgency  from  day  to  day. 
We  must  achieve  specific  production  targets 
on  the  basis  of  realistic  figures  of  popula- 
tion growth  if  we  want  to  avoid  serious 
breakdown  in  food  supply. 

4.  We  know  that  there  exist  enough  physi- 
cal resources  and  knowledge  to  meet  for  con- 
siderable time  the  needs  of  mankind,  even 
at  the  present  rates  of  population  growth. 
But  to  do  so  in  time  requires  far  greater 
efforts  than  have  hitherto  been  undertaken. 
Nothing  short  of  the  immediate  mobilization 
of  the  world's  entire  resources  of  capital, 
skill,  and  imagination  could  meet  that  chal- 
lenge. 

5.  IDurlng  the  last  few  years  PAO  has 
changed  from  a  primarily  technical  orga- 
nization to  become  one  of  the  world's  most 
Important  development  agencies,  and  is  con- 
centrating more  and  more  on  operational 
work.  Out  of  some  $65  million  to  be  spent 
this  year  through  FAO,  about  $45  million  will 
be  devoted  to  development  operations. 

6.  We  have,  moreover,  deliberately  moved 
in  our  field  operations  from  studies  and  sur- 
veys to  action  and  implementation.  The 
agreement  setting  up  at  FAO  Headquarters 
a  Joint  PAO/IBRD  division  constitutes  a 
major  step  in  that  direction.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  this  arrangement  is  already  be- 
ginning to  yield  tangible  results  and  that  by 
the  end  of  1965  the  work  of  the  Joint  unit 
will  have  resulted  in  development  loans  and 
farm  credits  for  very  substantial  amounts. 
As  you  probably  know,  a  similar  agreement 
was  recently  concluded  with  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

7.  A  further  important  step  to  speed  up 
agricultural  development  is  the  World  In- 
dicative Plan  which  was  discussed  by  PAO's 
Council  last  June  and  wiU  constitute  my 
miajor  proposal  to  the  forthcoming  13th 
session  of  the  Conference.  The  need  for 
such  a  plan  stems  from  the  unsatisfactory 
rate  of  progress  and  the  realization  that  we 
can  meet  the  challenge  only  by  setting  quan- 
titative targets  and  specific  deadlines  all  of 
which  need  to  be  consistent  with  each  other 
and  governed  by  strict  priorities. 

8.  In  this  global  effort,  a  massive  expan- 
sion of  industries  related  to  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  food  distribution,  and  this  is 
the  maJn  theme  of  my  present  letter,  deserves 
a  very  high  priority,  especially  since  the  pos- 
sibilities In  these  fields  are  far  from  having 
been  fully  exploited.  Local  processing,  easy 
and  cheap  transportation,  and  better  stor- 
age, are  Indispensable  means  to  reduce  waste 
which  takes  such  a  heavy  toll  of  food  output 
in  the  developing  countries.  Fertilizer,  seed, 
vaccines,  and  pesticides  are  needed  to  step 
up  agricultural  productivity — while  balance- 
of-trade  considerations  make  it  Imperative 
that  more  and  more  of  these  steeply  rising 
agricultural  Inputs  be  produced  by  the  de- 
veloping nations  themselves.  PAO's  partic- 
ular concern  and  responsibility  for  the  in- 
dustries processing  raw  materials  from  farms, 
forests,  and  the  sea  is  determined  moreover 
by  the  fact  that  they  provide  an  important 
means  for  import  savings  and  a  potentially 
substantial  source  of  export  earnings.  It 
needs  to  be  realized  that  the  hojies  attached 
by  newly  Independent  nations  to  this  type 
of  industriaJlzatlon  have  so  f^r  not  been 
fulflUed.  Yet  the  obstacles  hitherto  encoun- 
tered will  continue  as  long  as  raw  material 
production  and  Industrial  processing  are  not 
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Jointly  planned  and  carried  out  In  contin- 
uous and  organic  relation  with  each  other. 

9.  Most  processing  Industries  are  best  lo- 
cated In,  or  closely  adjacent  to,  rural  areas 
and  the  same  is  true  for  the  manufacture  of 
farm  machinery  and  other  agricultural  In- 
puts. These  Industries  are  capable  of  pro- 
viding vitally  needed  employment  and  In- 
comes to  rural  people  and  act  as  a  brake 
on  the  exodus  to  urban  sliuns. 

10.  For  all  these  reasons  PAO  has  always 
given  considerable  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  industries.  I.e.,  both  those 
devoted  to  the  processing  of  farm,  forest  and 
marine  products  for  which  PAO  carries  direct 
re.'iponslbility,  and  those  Industries  which 
help  to  raise  productivity,  and  Improve  dis- 
tribution. We  also  have  close  ties  with  many 
industrial  enterprises  which  specialize  In  es- 
tablishing new  processing  Industries  in  the 
developing  regions. 

11.  In  certain  fields,  like  forest  Industries, 
pulp  and  paper  manufacture,  fish  processing, 
and  fertilizer  apllcation,  continuous  coopera- 
tion has  already  been  established  and  has 
produced  encouraging  results.  Usually  this 
cooperation  is  achieved  through  advisory 
committees  or  special  Industry  panels  estab- 
lished under  FAO's  regular  program  and  more 
recently  within  the  framework  of  FFHC.  In 
addition.  FAO's  work  has  had  the  benefit  of 
significant  industry  support  for  specific  proj- 
ects in  fighting  animal  disease,  or  in  organiz- 
ing research  work  and  field  demonstrations. 

12.  These  encouraging  examples  have 
shown  that  cooperation  between  FAO  and 
private  Industry  is  both  possible  and  mutu- 
ally beneficial.  But  they  also  make  it  clear 
that  if  this  cooperation  were  Intensified  and 
applied  to  a  much  broader  range  of  Indus- 
tries, this  could  result  In  significant  stepping 
up  of  agricultural  development  and  rural  in- 
comes in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term;  It 
may  even  constitute  the  decisive  break- 
through for  all  our  efforts. 

13.  Accordlng;ly,  I  have  Initiated  in  the 
past  few  months  consultations  with  leading 
Industrialists  In  North  America  and  Western 
Europe,  and  am  happy  to  report  that  their 
reaction  to  the  establishment  of  regular  co- 
operation In  many  fields  of  Joint  concern  has 
been  very  positive.  Informal  meetings  with 
Industrialists  were  arranged  between  April 
and  June,  within  the  framework  of  FFHC. 
In  Chicago.  Paris,  Rome,  and  New  York,  and 
have  shown  that  leading  Industrialists  are 
fully  conscious  of  the  dangers  inherent  In 
the  present  trends  in  income  growth  and 
food  supplies  of  the  de'e. oping  nations  and 
are  anxious  to  participate  actively  in  efforts 
to  change  these  trends.  A  meeting  held  on 
June  9.  in  New  York,  with  some  30  execu- 
tives of  large  food,  equipment,  packaging, 
and  other  industries  connected  with  our 
work.  In  which  also  senior  officers  of  the 
special  fund  and  IBRD  participated,  has 
come  out  with  a  first  list  of  specific  areas  for 
regular,  continuous  cooperation  between 
these  industries  and  PAO.  They  include 
such  matters  as:  Information  on  investment 
needs  and  prospects;  planning  for  raw  ma- 
terial supplies:  preinvestment  surx'eys;  bet- 
ter Information  of  the  public  about  world 
food  problems,  and  the  efforts  undertaken 
by  governments  and  by  private  industries  to 
stem  the  tide:  Joint  support  for  research  in- 
stitutes, and  field  demoiv«tratlons;  Industry- 
sponsored  training  of  skilled  manpower  and 
Joint  efforts  to  study  and  change  food  habits. 

14.  The  meeting  concluded  with  a  sug- 
gestfon  that  I  should  invite  a  small  group 
of  industrial  leaders  to  Rome  in  order  to 
discuss  In  specific  terms  how  this  Intensified 
cooperation  could  best  be  organized.  It  was 
generally  felt  that  establishment  of  panels 
or  committees  as  part  of  the  freedom  from 
hunger  campaign  would  be  one  of  the 
methods  to  be  envisaged  but  that  these 
panels  would  need  to  be  supplemented  by 
further   arrangements   In    regard   to   public 


Information,  investment  planning,  and  con- 
tinuous liaison. 

15.  In  these  discussions  it  was  Inevitable 
that  the  role  of  private  enterprise  In  the 
development  of  modern  agriculture  and  re- 
lated activities  should  be  touched  upon.  It 
was  clearly  understood  by  all  concerned  that 
while  Industrial  Initiatives  from  Europe  and 
North  America  were  bound  to  be  based  on 
the  Interest  and  support  of  private  business. 
It  would  be  left  to  the  government  of  each 
developing  nation  whether  and  In  what  form 
It  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  these  possi- 
bilities and  what  guarantees  it  was  prepared 
to  offer  for  the  security  of  foreign  Invest- 
ment and  for  the  efficient  working  and  main- 
tenance of  new  industrial  plants. 

16.  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  Inform  you 
of  these  contacts  and  projects  even  though 
they  are  still  In  a  tentative  stage  and  are 
likely  to  be  undertaken  mainly  within  the 
framework  of  the  freedom  from  hunger 
campaign. 

17.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  if  the 
managerial  ability,  technical  know-how, 
scientific  experience,  and  capital  resources 
of  the  leading  industries  In  Europe  and 
North  America  could  be  mobilized  to  support 
our  efforts  to  free  the  world  from  hunger,  we 
would  have  made  a  significant  move  forward 
In  our  desperate  race  against  time.  I  there- 
fore hope  that  member  governments  will 
approve  of  this  move  and  lend  their  support 
to  my  endeavors  In  devising  proper  methods 
and  arrangements  for  placing  our  coopera- 
tion with  Industry  on  a  broad  and  continu- 
ing basis. 

Yours  sincerely, 

B.  R.  Sen, 
Director-General. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  Is  concluded. 


AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS  TRADE 
ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9042  >  to  provide  for  the 
implementation  of  the  Agreement  Con- 
cerning Automotive  Products  Between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Canada, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Piesident.  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield 
to  me  on  another  matter? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington. 


CONTINUATION      OF       APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1966 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 


sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution  673, 
which  was  reported  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  673)  making  continuing  ap. 
propriations  for  fiscal  year  196^  and  for 
other  purposes.  ^ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
joint  resolution  extends  from  September 
30  to  October  15  existing  provisions  of 
law.  providing  funds  for  the  operation  of 
those  agencies  of  Government  for  which 
the  regular  appropriation  bills  for  the 
fiscal  year  1966  have  not  yet  been  en- 
acted. 

All  authority  under  this  temporary 
resolution  expires  on  October  15,  1965. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
following  is  a  report  on  the  current  sta- 
tus of  the  various  appropriation  bills. 

Three  regular  appropriation  bills- 
agriculture,  public  works,  and  foreign  as- 
sistance— have  passed  both  Houses  and 
are  awaiting  action  by  the  committees 
of  conference.  All  other  regular  bills 
have  cleared  the  Congress  and  been 
signed  into  law  or  are  awaiting  the  Presi- 
dent's signature. 

There  still  remains,  of  course,  the  final 
appropriation  bill  of  the  session,  the  sup- 
plemental for  fiscal  year  1966.  which  has 
not  yet  been  reported  by  the  House  com- 
mittee. 

An  unusual  provision  has  been  added 
to  this  joint  resolution,  to  appropriate 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  civil  supersonic  aircraft  de- 
velopment activities.  As  stated  in  the 
committee  report,  that  project  has  been 
vmderway  since  1962  with  appropriations 
made  on  a  continuing,  available-until- 
expended  basis.  The  budget  for  1966  did 
not  contain  supplementary  funding  rec- 
ommendations because  of  various  special 
studies  that  were  underway  and  certain 
teclinical  problems  that  were  under  eval- 
uation. Decisions  have  since  been  made, 
and  on  August  12  the  President  requested 
$140  million  additional  in  House  Docu- 
ment No.  261.  This  request  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  final  supplemental  bill. 
The  prior  appropriations  will  be  ex- 
hausted within  the  next  several  days, 
and  to  avoid  a  disruptive  gap  in  the  work 
on  this  important  project  the  resolution. 
in  effect,  advances  some  of  the  pending 
supplemental  request,  but  at  a  rate  not 
in  excess  of  one-twelfth  the  annual 
amount. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  by  its  ac- 
tion today,  has  extended  the  appropria- 
tions on  last  year's  basis  until  the  15th 
of  October,  with  the  hope  that  by  that 
time  all  the  appropriation  bills  will  be 
passed. 

As  the  Senator  from  Washington  has 
said,  there  is  an  unusual  provision  in  this 
continuing  resolution  as  to  the  civil 
supersonic  aircraft  development  activi- 
ties. 
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The  FAA  has  run  out  of  funds,  and 
has  been  using  its  reserve  funds.  The 
joint  resolution  would  permit  the  FAA  to 
continue  on  a  monthly  basis,  based  on 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $140  million 
for  continued  research  and  development. 
The  committee  has  unanimously  adopted 
that  provision  in  its  report,  which  I  think 
is  very  important.  I  should  like  to  read 
it: 

The  committee  wishes  to  make  it  clear  that 
by  appropriating  these  funds  to  continue 
this  work  on  the  research  and  development 
of  the  civil  supersonic  aircraft,  at  the  rate 
contained  In  House  Joint  Resolution  673. 
that  it  does  not  commit  itself  to  recommend 
an  appropriation  on  an  annual  basis  at  this 
rate  without  further  hearings  as  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  research  to  date,  and  Its  ultimate 
value  leading  to  the  production  of  such  air- 
craft. 

In  other  words,  while  we  appropriate 
on  a  monthly  basis  of  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $140  million,  when  the  sup- 
plemental bill  comes  before  us  for  hear- 
ing we  can.  in  our  discretion,  recommend 
to  the  Senate  that  the  $140  million  be 
reduced  or  enlarged.  Presumably,  the 
only  proper  recommendation  would  be 
to  reduce  it,  if  the  committee  believes 
such  recommendation  should  be  made. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  whether  he  knows  what  au- 
thorizations are  still  undisposed  of  which 
will  have  to  be  covered  by  appropriations 
before  this  session  of  Congress  is  over. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Is  the  Senator 
speaking  now  of  moneys  which  have  been 
appropriated  by  the  House? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  speaking  now 
of  authorizations. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes— awaiting  au- 
thorizations. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  believe  that  there 
are  several  in  the  so-called  public  works 
biU.  We  often  do  that.  However,  no 
money  will  be  expended  until  the  projects 
are  authorized. 

The  public  works  authorization  bill  has 
passed  the  House,  and  I  believe  that  we 
are  ready  to  go  to  conference  with  the 
authorization  bill.  We  accepted  the 
Public  Works  Committee  appropriation 
Dill.  It  has  passed  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
Ellender],  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tw.  is  waiting  for  the  authorization  on 
public  works.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  are  any  further  authorizations  in- 
volved in  the  agriculture  bill.  That  will 
be  in  the  supplemental.  I  am  not  sure. 
I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
^•lil  the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  further 
answer  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  if 
tne  Senator  from  Washington  will  permit 
me,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  other 
authorizations,  bills  such  as  the  poverty 
program,  the  school  program,  and  pro- 
grams about  which  it  is  my  understand- 
ing no  recommendations  have  yet  come 
irom  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  the 


expenditures,  so  that  supplemental  bills 
are  still  pending  before  the  House;  but, 
in  addition,  there  may  be  messages  com- 
ing down  for  additional  appropriations 
for  authorization  bills  which  we  have  al- 
ready passed,  but  they  have  not  yet  come 
down  to  us  from  the  Budget  Bureau. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  the  main,  there 
will  be  the  poverty  program,  the  new  area 
redevelopment  program,  and  the  higher 
education  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Those  will  not  be 
included  in  the  supplemental  bill  which 
is  presently  pending  in  the  House? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  do  not  know. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  We  do  not 
know.  We  hope  they  will  have  to  come 
down  with  additional  messages. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington  that,  as  he 
knows,  I  was  present  at  the  early  hear- 
ings this  morning,  and  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned with  getting  an  answer  from  the 
administration  on  whether  it  intends  to 
cover  the  interest  costs  to  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  in  financing  this  very  ex- 
pensive supersonic  transport. 

As  I  understand,  the  figures  will  in- 
volve nearly  $2  billion.  The  interest  over 
a  period  of  years  could  be  $600  to  $800 
million.  If  interest  were  not  involved, 
the  subsidy  would  be  substantial,  and  I 
would  feel  strongly  that  I  would  have 
to  oppose  it. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington cannot  give  me  an  answer  to  that 
question  at  this  time,  but  I  should  like 
to  make  the  point,  as  we  make  one- 
twelfth  of  $140  million  in  appropriations 
available.  I  hope  we  can  get  that  answer, 
because  it  is  extremely  important  from 
the  standpoint  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  we  all  know. 
General  McKee  testified  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  appointed  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate and  go  into  the  matter  of  re- 
capturing the  costs.  The  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MoNRONEY],  held  long  hear- 
ings. He  stated  that  he  hoped  it  would 
be  possible  to  obtain  the  services  of  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara,  Mr.  Black, 
and  Mr.  Osborn,  that  they  are  now  work- 
ing on  that  problem,  and  that  he  would 
have  the  program  ready  for  us  in  Jan- 
uary, in  the  written  budget. 

I  believe  the  Senator  will  recall  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  said  that  he 
expected  the  committee  to  obtain  a  rec- 
ommendation. General  McKee  said  that 
he  expected  the  committee  would  give 
him  a  really  bad  time  if  he  did  not  spell 
it  out  in  detail.  His  suspicions  were 
correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 
The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 


AUTOMOTI"7E  PRODUCTS  TRADE 
ACT  OF  1965 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  is  H.R.  9042. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9042)  to  provide  for  the 
implementation  of  the  agreement  con- 
cerning automotive  products  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Canada, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
AIR  FORCE  EUGENE  M.  ZUCKERT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  next  few  days  this  Government  will 
be  losing  one  of  its  most  outstanding 
public  servants. 

It  is  very  hard  for  those  of  us  who 
have  known  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Eugene  M.  Zuckert  to  realize  that  he 
will  shortly  leave  that  Air  Force  he  has 
served  so  well. 

During  the  formative  period  of  this 
organization,  when  it  was  faced  with 
such  basic  changes  as  development  and 
deployment  of  "long-range  missiles," 
reinvigoration  and  expansion  of  the  tac- 
tical arm,  formation  of  special  counter- 
insurgency  units,  and  strengthening  of 
airlift  capability.  Gene  Zuckert  consis- 
tently provided  the  "steadfast  leader- 
ship" needed  to  maintain  and  improve 
this  service  as  a  vital  part  of  our  Na- 
tional security. 

Longer  than  any  other  Secretary,  Mr. 
Zuckert  directed  the  Air  Force.  His 
character,  capacity  for  work  and  calm 
understanding  of  all  the  inevitable  prob- 
lems has  built  up  for  him  over  the  years 
a  imique  position  in  this  town. 

Mr.  Zuckert's  association  with  the  Air 
Force  dates  back  to  1946,  when  he  served 
as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  for  Air.  When  the 
Air  Force  was  established  as  an  inde- 
pendent service  in  1947,  he  became  As- 
sistant Secretary  and  served  in  this 
capacity  imtil  1952.  He  later  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

When,  in  January  1961,  he  became  the 
Secretary,  Gene  Zuckert  had  already 
established  "a  rare  record  of  compe- 
tence" in  various  high-level  Government 
positions. 

The  professionalism  he  represented  as 
a  civilian  has  been  matched  under  his 
guidance  by  the  dedicated  military  per- 
sonnel of  the  Air  Force,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  armual  budget  of  the  De- 
partment, and  of  the  billions  of  dollars 
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of  property  for  which  the  Department 
is  responsible. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Air  Force,  in 
cooperation  with  NASA,  has  developed 
in  superb  fashion  our  National  position 
in  space. 

For  the  sake  of  the  country,  let  us  all 
hope  that  Mr.  Zuckert's  absence  from 
Government  will  be  only  temporary. 

The  Air  Force  will  remember  Gene 
Zuckert  forever  as  one  whose  guiding 
hand  has  been  so  effective  in  these  two 
first  decades  of  the  nuclear  space  age. 

The  Nation  will  remember  him  for  a 
job  well  done. 

Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  one  of  our  col- 
leagues with  an  outstanding  record  in 
the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps  during  World 
War  II,  and  a  longtime  friend  of  Secre- 
tary Zuckert.  is  on  an  official  trip  to 
Korea  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Were  it  possible  for 
him  to  be  here  today,  he  would  be  joining 
in  person  in  this  tribute  to  the  Secretary. 

He  has  asked  me,  in  his  absence,  to 
present  to  the  Senate  his  high  opinion 
of  this  dedicated  public  servant. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 
St.\tement  by  Senator  Cannon 

It  Is  both  a  sad  and  pleasurable  occasion 
to  address  the  Senate  with  a  few  comments 
on  a  great  American  who  is  about  to  leave 
public  service. 

It  is  particularly  difficult  when  that  man 
is  a  friend  whose  accomplishments  in  Gov- 
ernment stand  as  a  model  for  those  who  will 
take  his  place  in  days  to  come. 

I  refer  to  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Eugene 
M.  Zuckert  whose  long  and  honorable  serv- 
ice with  the  Air  Force  soon  will  come  to  a 
close. 

No  service  ever  had  a  more  dedicated  and 
knowledgeable  spokesman.  It  is  no  surprise 
that  during  his  stewardship,  the  Air  Force 
became  recognized  throxighout  the  world,  by 
friend  and  foe  alike,  as  the  major  deterrent 
force  which  insures  our  peace. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  Eugene  Zuckert 
served  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  for  longer 
than  any  other  man.  His  leadership  spans 
nearly  20  years,  dating  almost  from  the  time 
that  the  Air  Force  became  an  independent 
service  while  Mr.  Zuckert  served  as  special 
assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
for  Air.  He  served  for  a  time  en  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  brought  a  high  de- 
gree of  competence  and  ability  to  this 
Important  operation. 

After  more  than  4'.2  years  as  Secretary. 
Eugene  Zuckert  has  established  an  enviable 
record,  and  I  suggest  that  his  devotion  to 
the  service  and  his  unique  skills  will  make 
his  absence  from  Government  of  very  short 
duration.  No  man  who  has  done  what  he 
has  for  the  Air  Force  In  the  critical  year; 
when  that  service  entered  the  space  age  can 
be  forgotten  or  easily  replaced.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  salute  him  and  to  Join  with  his 
mjrriad  friends  throughout  the  Nation  In 
congratulating  him  upon  a  Job  well  done. 

It  Is  my  hop)e  that  his  energies  which  are 
still  needed  will  continue  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  a  grateful  Government. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, expressing  his  high  regard  for  Air 
Force  Secretary  Eugene  M.  Zuckert.  I 
share  the  Senator's  views  completely: 
and,  since  the  Senator  was  the  first  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  and  an  outstand- 
ing Secretary,  I  know  that  his  praise  is 
founded  in  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
enormity  of  the  task  and  the  exceptional 
competence  of  Secretary  Zuckert. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  recent  tragedy 
at  the  Titan  II  missile  silo  in  Searcy,  Ark. 
I  accompanied  Secretary  Zuckert  upon 
his  inspection  visit  to  the  disaster  scene, 
and  his  capable  handling  of  this  incident 
is  fresh  evidence  of  his  capacity  for  pur- 
poseful and  deliberate  action  under  try- 
ing circumstances. 

I  congratulate  Secretary  Zuckert  as  he 
reaches  this  milestone  in  his  public  serv- 
ice. I  hope  that  other  opportunities  for 
service  will  develop,  so  that  his  vast  ex- 
perience and  wise  counsel  will  again  be 
available  to  a  nation  with  the  good  for- 
tune to  number  Gene  Zuckert  among  its 
devoted  servants. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  whose  remarks 
I  know  Secretary  Zuckert  will  appre- 
ciate. 

I  yield  now  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  fi'om  Massachusetts 
[  Mr.  SaltonstallI  . 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  join  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri and  my  other  colleagues  in  con- 
gratulating Mr.  Zuckert  upon  his  service 
to  our  Government  and  wish  him  many 
more  years  of  useful  life,  and  I  hope  he 
will  come  back  to  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  has  always  been  helpful  to 
us  on  the  committee,  and  he  has  given 
us  confidence  in  our  relations  with  him. 
I  have  always  known  him  to  be  helpful 
when  we  have  had  difficult  situations  In 
Massachusetts.  I  hope  that,  in  what- 
ever endeavor  he  imdertakers,  he  will 
succeed.  I  have  known  him  very  well 
over  the  years  and  consider  him  a  friend. 
He  has  been  a  dedicated  public  servant. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  his  kind 
comments.  He  has  known  Secretary 
Zuckert  as  a  friend,  as  I  have. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  recall 
so  vividly  in  the  1960  presidential  election 
campaign  the  critical  observations  that 
John  F.  Kennedy  made  about  the  short 
tenure  of  Cabinet  and  subcabinet  mem- 
bers of  the  Eisenhower  administration.  I 
recall  that  he  capped  his  criticism  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  on  this  score 
by  saying  that  if  he  were  elected  Presi- 
dent he  would  appoint  for  service  in  his 
administration  men  who  would  enlist  for 
the  duration  instead  of  just  a  short  time. 
Of  the  military  service  secretaries — 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force — the  only 
Kennedy  appointee  who  enlisted  and 
stayed  for  the  duration  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  is  the  now  retiring  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  Eugene  M. 
Zuckert.  He  is  the  only  service  secre- 
tary who  kept  the  Kennedy  promise  of 


enlistment  for  the  duration — the  only 
Kennedy  appointee  to  head  one  of  the 
services  who  was  so  dedicated  that  he 
resisted  other  more  lucrative  or  more 
restful  offerings  in  order  to  serve  his 
counti-y  as  he  best  knew  how.  He  alone 
kept  the  faith  of  the  Kennedy  promise. 
Need  more  be  said  about  the  dedica- 
tion and  loyalty  of  a  man  to  his  Pres- 
ident, his  country,  and  to  the  military 
service  he  headed? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  sure  the  re- 
tiring Secretary  will  appreciate  the  rec- 
ognition of  his  dedication  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  [Mr. DirksenI . 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  was  taking  my  oath  of  office  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol  as  a  Memoer  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Secretary 
Zuckert  was  receiving  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree at  Yale.    That  was  some  time  ago. 

Few  men  have  entered  the  service  of 
our  Government  with  such  an  all-inclu- 
sive, well-roimded  education.  He  has 
an  engineering  degree.  He  is  a  lawyer. 
He  has  been  a  practicing  lawyer.  He  has 
done  outstanding  work  in  the  field  of 
atomic  energy.  He  has  been  a  student  of 
activities  of  government,  and  also  has 
been  active  in  private  life.  I  doubt 
whether  we  could  ever  find  a  man  of 
his  age  who  brought  so  much  skill  and 
devoted  service  in  so  many  fields  of  activ- 
ity. One  feels  a  sense  of  distress  *hai 
this  Government  is  going  to  lose  a  man 
of  such  talents. 

I  do  not  know  what  his  plans  are.  but 
I  trust  life  will  deal  gently  with  him.  I 
am  certain  that,  whatever  he  does,  he 
will  devote  his  creative  talents  to  the 
cause  of  the  people  of  this  country  and 
to  his  country. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  know  how 
deeply  the  Secretary  will  appreciate  the 
distinguished  minority  leader's  kind  and 
gracious  remarks.  The  Senator  men- 
tions his  graduation  from  Yale.  He  was 
also  associated  as  an  instructor  with  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration.  That  was  one  reason 
Secretary  McNamara  selected  Mr. 
Zuckert  as  his  Air  Force  Secretary. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  indeed  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  and  other  col- 
leagues with  respect  to  the  services  of 
Secretary  Eugene  Zuckert.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  attend  a  rapid  reading  class, 
which  both  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
and  I  had  the  great  privilege  of  attend- 
ing, and  Gene  Zuckert  was  one  of  our 
classmates.  He  was  a  private  citizen 
then.  I  came  to  know  him.  and  I  valued 
his  friendship. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  him  become  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force.  He  has  ren- 
dered outstanding  service  in  that  capac- 
ity. He  has  contributed  much  to  the 
efficiency  which  the  Air  Force  has  today 
We  can  say  that  it  is  in  first-class  con- 
dition as  we  read  almost  daily  of  iti 
operations  in  Vietnam.  He  has  been 
an  able  and  dedicated  public  ser\'ant 
As  he  enters  retirement  from  his  offic« 
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I  hope  his  valuable  services  will  not  be 
lost  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  SYMHTGTON.  I  thank  my  col- 
league and  former  classmate  for  his 
remarks.  I  know  that  the  Secretary  will 
appreciate  his  kind  thoughts. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington],  regarding  the 
outstanding  service  of  Air  Force  Secre- 
taiy  Eugene  Zuckert. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  have  many 
personal  contacts  with  Secretary  Zuck- 
ert in  regard  to  matters  affecting  the  Air 
Force  and  its  operation  in  our  State. 

Following  the  closing  of  the  Schilling 
Air  Force  Base  at  Salina,  Kans.,  Secre- 
tary Zuckert  and  his  staff  were  most 
helpful  in  the  transition  from  an  Air 
Force  base  to  local  use.  This  operation 
affected  several  thousand  military  and 
civilian  personnel  and  created  a  difficult 
problem  for  the  community  and  the 
State,  but  everyone  associated  with  the 
transition  had  nothing  but  high  praise 
for  Secretai-y  Zuckert  and  his  staff. 

While  there  is  still  work  to  be  done  in 
connection  with  the  changeover  of  this 
Air  Force  base,  much  sound,  construc- 
tive work  has  been  done  that  will,  in  the 
long  run,  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
community  and  our  State. 

I  have  enjoyed  my  association  with 
Secretary  Zuckert  and  regret  his  retire- 
ment from  his  present  position.  I  wish 
him  well  in  whatever  endeavor  he  under- 
takes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Secretary  will 
appreciate  those  remarks  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Now  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
.\rmed  Services  Committee,  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  major  problems  in  the  field  of  na- 
tional .security  has  been  to  persuade  com- 
petent, experienced  people  to  stay  in  key 
positions  for  periods  long  enough  to  make 
full  use  of  their  experience.  When  one 
examines  the  record  of  Secretary  Zuck- 
ert. one  cannot  help  but  be  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  worked  for  more 
than  19  years  with  great  effectiveness 
and  diligence  in  the  national  security 
area. 

As  the  able  Senator  from  Missouri 
fMr.  Symington]  has  pointed  out.  he  has 
served  as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
longer  than  any  previous  Secretary.  In 
that  post  he  has  rendered  outstanding 
service  to  the  Nation.  He  brought  to  the 
ofiBce  all  of  his  experience  and  under- 
standing of  problems  of  national  secu- 
rity. 

During  the  period  I  had  the  privilege 
of  working  with  him  on  various  mat- 
ters, including  the  time  when  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
^lussion.  he  demonstrated  the  high  de- 
cree of  professionalism  that  we  need  in 
handling  the  critical  national  security 
problems. 

.  I  join  other  Senators  today  in  wish- 
ing him  well.     He  is  a  young  man.     I 


know  he  will  continue  to  serve  his  coim- 
try  no  matter  what  his  new  assignment 
may  be. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, especially  since  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee,  will 
have  special  significance  to  the  retiring 
Secretary  who  has  also  served  on  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  and  other  Senators  in 
their  commendations  of  Eugene  Zuckert. 
and  in  regretting  that  he  is  leaving  his 
position  as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

It  is  not  coincidental  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  who  now  has  the  floor,  hap- 
pened to  be  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  I  believe  at  that  time  Eugene 
Zuckert  received  some  training  in  the 
office  which  he  has  occupied  with  such 
distinction  over  the  past  5  years. 

I  have  known  Eugene  Zuckert  for  at 
least  20  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson]  pointed  out.  where 
he  performed  in  an  exemplary  fashion. 

He  has  been  one  of  the  best  Secretaries 
of  the  Air  Force.  His  going  is  the  cause 
of  deep  regret  to  those  of  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Congress  who  have  known 
him  so  well  and  so  intimately,  but  it  is 
also  a  cause  of  regret.  I  am  sure,  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  entire  Department  of  Defense. 

Eugene  Zuckert  is  still  a  relatively 
young  man.  While  we  do  not  wish  to  see 
him  go,  we  know  that  because  of  his 
sense  of  duty  and  obligation  he  will  be 
on  call;  and  when  his  country  needs  him 
he  will  not  fail  us. 

I  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  in  saying  hail 
and  farewell.  I  extend  my  commenda- 
tions and  congratulations  to  Eugene 
Zuckert  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  sure  that  the 
meaningful  tribute  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  will  long  be  remembered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Ohio,  where  the  great  Air  Force  base 
in  Dayton  stands  as  a  monument  to  Eu- 
gene Zuckert. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
other  Senators  in  expressing  regrets  that 
Eugene  Zuckert  is  leaving  the  service  of 
the  U.S.  Government. 

For  approximately  20  years  he  was 
connected  with  two  important  branches 
of  our  activities  in  this  modern  era.  He 
has  been  intimately  connected  with  the 
Air  Force.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

My  contact  with  him  has  not  been 
great.  I  have  been  at  his  office  a  number 
of  times.  However,  I  recognize  that  the 
services  with  which  he  was  connected  are 
most  intimately  related  to  the  security  of 
our  Nation.  Although  he  was  connected 
with  those  very  important  services,  Eu- 
gene Zuckert  stands  out  to  me  as  a 
m£in  who  retired  humbly  into  the  recesses 
of  his  office,  working  diligently  and  vig- 


orously, without  concern  about  the  pub- 
licity that  he  might  receive. 

I  believe  that  almost  more  than  any 
other  person  that  has  served  the  Govern- 
ment during  my  9  years  in  Washington 
he  has  not  sought  publicity,  but  retir- 
ingly and  humbly  has  worked  at  his  desk 
incessantly,  promoting  the  security  of  our 
country. 

I  regret  his  leaving  because,  with  19 
years  of  background,  there  is  lodged  in 
his  mind  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience that  is  needed  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  country  in  the  high  position 
which  it  occupies  in  the  air  service. 

He  has  served  for  19  years.     He  has 
given  the  better  years  of  his  life  in  the 
service  of  his  fellow  men  in  the  United 
States.     I  can  understand  that  he  wants' 
to  retire  and  get  into  private  life. 

First,  I  thank  him  for  the  extraordi- 
nary services  he  rendered  to  the  people 
of  our  country.  Second,  I  wish  for  him 
and  his  family  success  in  his  private  life, 
and  especially  comfort  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  gave  unstintingly  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow  men. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  sure  that  the 
retiring  Secretary  will  be  grateful  for  the 
sincere  praise  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
and  other  Senators  in  paying  tribute  and 
commendation  to  the  dedicated  and 
capable  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  who 
is  about  to  retire  on  September  30,  1965. 

As  a  memt>er  of  the  Air  Force  in  World 
War  n.  stationed  at  Hickam  Field,  and 
as  a  colonel  In  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  I 
believe  I  know  something  of  the  progress 
and  the  work  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  Honorable  Eugene  Zuckert  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  has  a  very 
umque  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  person- 
nel of  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  He  is  respected 
and  we  all  know  of  his  years  of  dedicated 
service  in  the  interests  of  his  Govern- 
ment. 

During  his  leadership  in  the  4 »2  years 
that  he  has  been  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  the  Air  Force  has  made  tremen- 
dous progress  and  is  still  our  Nation's 
prime  deterrent  to  aggression. 

The  defense  of  this  country  can  boast 
a  strike  force  consisting  of  a  proper  mix 
of  strategic  bombers  and  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missiles.  At  the  same  time, 
the  tactical  warfare  capability  of  the 
Air  Force  is  better  than  ever.  Other  as- 
pects of  conventional  warfare  have  been 
given  top  priority  and  new  ideas  have  re- 
sulted in  changes  in  existing  tactics  and 
doctrine.  The  airlift  capacity  of  the  Air 
Force  has  been  doubled  during  Mr.  Zuck- 
ert's tenure  and  he  has  taken  steps  for 
its  further  augmentation. 

In  every  area  the  Air  Force  is  stronger 
and  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Sec- 
retary Zuckert  for  this  accomplishment. 
Indeed,  he  has  earned  his  retirement  and 
I  hope  he  enjoys  it  to  the  fullest. 

Upon  his  retirement  I  say  to  him.  may 
your  blessings  be  as  full  as  the  eastern 
ocean  and  your  life  as  everlasting  as  the 
southern  hills. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Secretary  is 
rightfully    honored   in    the    thoughtful 
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comments  made  by  a  former  fellow  oflB- 
cer  of  the  Air  Force. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  assistant 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
kind  remarks  made  by  -he  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Eugene  Zuckert  served  this  country 
honorably  and  extremely  well  over  a 
great  number  of  years.  This  type  serv- 
ice is  a  dedicated  contribution  to  our 
Nation.  It  is  undoubtedly  at  great  per- 
sonal cost  and  financial  sacrifice.  We 
have  been  extremely  fortunate  to  have 
Eugene  Zuckert's  services  as  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  at  a  critical  time  in  the 
histoiT  of  this  Nation. 

He  had  to  make  a  difficult  decision.  I 
regret  that  some  of  those  decisions  have 
not  favored  Louisiana;  some  have,  but 
none  of  us  ever  had  any  doubt  about 
the  man.  in  each  of  those  decisions  made 
in  the  national  interest,  as  the  good  Lord 
gave  him  the  right  and  power  to  see  it. 

We  are  saying  goodby  to  the  services 
of  a  great  American,  but  I  hope  we  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  in  Wash- 
ington. He  has  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  our  country. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  know  the  Secre- 
tary will  be  grateful  for  the  kind  remarks 
from  the  assistant  majority  leader  who 
has  known  the  Secretary  well  for  so  many 
years. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  approbation  and  joy  to 
the  eloquent  and  splendid  tributes  and 
expressions  of  appreciation  that  have 
been  given  with  respect  to  the  services 
and  the  man.  Secretary  Eugene  Zuckert. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Tennessee — 
yes,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States — I  express  appreciation  for  the 
distinguished  career  of  service  which  Mr. 
Zuckert  has  provided  for  his  countiT- 
Perhaps  because  of  him.  more  than  any 
other  human  being,  we  can  be  satisfied 
that  the  United  States  has  air  superiority 
today.  Perhaps  to  him,  more  than  to  any 
other  human  being,  the  surge  into  the  jet 
age,  the  technical  maneuverability,  and 
the  strategic  concepts  upon  which  U.S. 
air  supremacy  now  rests  can  be  credited. 

Not  only  has  his  service  as  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  been  distinguished,  but, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  he  was  a  pioneer, 
a  bold  spirit,  and  an  able  executive  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

Without  making  this  tribute  too  long, 
I  should  like  to  express  a  word  of  per- 
sonal appreciation  for  the  pei-sonality  of 
the  man  and  for  the  pleasant  official  con- 
duct which  was  his  manner.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  I  worked  closely  with  him  con- 
cerning the  problems  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  nuclear  power,  and 
the  community  problems  of  Oak  Ridge. 
Because  of  the  facilities  located  in  Ten- 
nessee and  elsewhere,  I  have  worked 
closely  with  him  in  his  latter  position  as 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Upon  any  and  all  occasions,  he  de- 
means himself  with  credit,  but  also  with 
that  pleasant  extra  attribute  that  has 
endeared  him  to  so  many  of  us. 


Into  his  retirement  from  public  serv- 
ice, which  I  hope  will  be  temporary,  I 
am  sure  he  takes  the  best  wishes  of  evei-y 
Member  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the 
gratitude  of  each. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
especially  because  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Tennessee  is  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  has  been  a  friend  of 
SecretaiT  Zuckert  for  many  years,  I  know 
that  Mr.  Zuckert  will  be  moved  by  the 
Senator's  appreciative  remarks. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  because 
Eugene  Zuckert  is  a  New  Yorker,  I  know 
that  he  would  have  an  especial  feeling 
for  the  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the 
people  of  the  State  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  part,  and  which  I  know  I 
bespeak  here. 

On  September  24,  I  placed  in  the 
Record,  because  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  would  speak  on  that  day, 
a  statement  of  my  expression  of  friend- 
ship and  appreciation  for  Secretary 
Zuckert's  service  to  the  Nation  and  to 
its  people  for  a  task  extremely  well  done. 
Knowing  him  as  well  as  I  do  personally, 
I  feel  certain  that  that  is  the  only  thanks 
he  wants. 

But  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
who  has  been  so  gracious  as  to  lay  this 
subject  before  the  Senate,  that  I  had  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  observe  the 
Secretary  \mder  difficult  circumstances 
during  the  TFX  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  I 
believe  that  the  Senator  from  Missouii. 
as  one  of  his  friends,  and  the  people  of 
the  Nation,  as  well,  would  have  glowed 
with  pride  at  Secretary  Zuckert's  candor, 
at  his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  at 
the  objectivity  with  which  he  testified 
before  the  committee.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  was  on  the  stand  for 
hours  and  was  sharply  and  thoroughly 
examined.  I  never  detected  in  his  de- 
meanor anything  but  the  utmost  satis- 
faction that  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  U.S.  Government  also  was  doing  its 
homework  and  was  pursuing  its  duty  in- 
defatigably  and  vigorously.  I  am  sure 
that  he  had  a  certain  satisfaction  that 
the  legislative  branch  was  measuring  up 
to  the  high  standards  which  he  himself 
had  set  in  the  executive  department.  I 
know  of  no  greater  tribute  that  could  be 
paid  to  him  as  a  public  servant  than  to 
specify  this  example  of  his  high  quality 
and  his  high  character. 

Like  other  Senators.  I  bespeak  for 
him.  a  young  man.  a  healthful,  happy, 
fruitful  life,  and  extend  congratulations 
to  him  and  to  his  family  for  the  out- 
standing service  he  has  rendered  for  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
worthy  qualities  of  Secretary  Zuckert  are 
well  recognized  in  the  words  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  his  own  great  State 
of  New  York. 

I  now  yield  to  the  able  and  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
the  civilian  authority  in  the  Senate  on 
aviation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  comments  that  have  been 


made  by  Senators  who  have  been  associ- 
ated with  Secretary  Zuckert  throughout 
the  years,  especially  those  of  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington].  Eugene  Zuckert  first 
served  with  the  Aimy  Air  Force,  later 
with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
now  has  served  longer  than  any  otlier 
man  in  history  as  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  He  has  given  strong  leadership 
to  the  Nation  in  two  of  the  most  critical 
fields  of  our  defense  service;  namely,  in 
the  air  defense  of  the  Nation  and  the 
farflung  areas  which  are  protected  by 
air,  and  also  in  the  field  of  atomic  en- 
ergy. His  service  and  leadership  has 
been  characterized  by  his  emphasis  in 
maintaining  a  taut  ship,  a  modern  orga- 
nization. 

He  carefully  marshaled  our  first  su- 
personic fighters,  our  great  bomber  com- 
plex, and  our  missiles  to  provide  un- 
precedented intercontinental  •  defense 
and  attack  capabilities.  He  strength- 
ened the  Air  Force  when  it  was  weak  in 
logistics  and  had  practically  no  adequate 
airlift.  He  caused  the  great  forward 
step  we  ai'e  now  seeing  in  the  C-141  and 
the  soon-to-be-purchased  C-5A. 

He  wanted  a  modern  air  force  and 
fought  like  a  tiger  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary equipment.  He  matched  our  great 
capability  of  manpower  with  our  great 
capabilit:  of  production. 

After  the  missile  threat  appeared,  it 
was  Gene  Zuckert  who  spearheaded  the 
retrieval  of  our  position.  Long  before 
anyone  thought  it  could  be  done,  he  or- 
ganized the  placement  of  missiles  across 
the  Nation  to  give  us  the  great  strength 
we  now  have  in  that  field. 

Gene  Zuckert  knows  the  problems  per- 
sonally, because  he  gets  into  the  field 
and  sees  them.  He  listens  to  the  men  in 
his  organization.  Above  all,  he  oper- 
ates a  happy  ship.  He  has  always  been 
available  to  Members  of  Congress  to  lis- 
ten to  their  problems  or  to  meet  with 
people  from  their  States  who  have  prob- 
lems involving  the  Air  Force. 

Because  of  his  good  humor,  his  keen 
sense  of  judgment,  and  his  fairness,  he 
has  left  a  reputation  that  few  men  in 
Government  have  equaled.  He  is  one  of 
the  hardest  workers  I  have  ever  kno\^Ti 
It  is  not  unusual,  if  one  needs  to  see  him. 
to  be  offered  a  6:45  a.m.  appointment 
in  his  office,  or  a  Saturday  engagement 
at  7  o'clock.  He  is  that  kind  of  public 
servant.  He  personally  wanted  to  see 
everyone  who  needed  to  be  seen  and 
was  very  kind  in  the  division  of  his 
time. 

His  dedication  to  security  has  meant  a 
strong  America  because  he  brought  about 
the  procurement  of  great  planes  and 
great  strength,  supported  by  the  neces- 
sary equipment  needed  to  keep  the  Air 
Force  our  first  line  of  defense. 

In  addition,  he  has  enjoyed  a  high  de- 
gree of  loyalty  from  those  who  sen^ 
under  him  because  of  his  great  leader- 
ship. All  knew  that  he  would  be  work- 
ing as  hard  for  the  defense  of  our  countn 
as  they  would  themselves. 

The  high  morale  which  he  leaves  in  the 
Air  Force  is  a  great  tribute  to  his  leader- 
ship. He  deserves  to  be  honored  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  by  so  many  Senators 
His  leaving  is  a  deep  source  of  regret 
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We  wish  for  him  the  best  of  everything 
with  relation  to  his  future  health  and 
success  in  any  endeavor  in  which  he 
engages. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  es- 
pecially because  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma's  LMr.  Monroney] 
knowledge  and  responsibility  in  the  field 
of  aviation,  I  am  sure  that  the  Secretary 
will  be  vei-y  grateful  for  this  splendid 
tribute  to  his  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  join 
other  Senators  in  paying  tribute  to  Gene 
Zuckert. 

I  am  very  sorry,  as  all  Senators  must 
be.  that  this  extremely  able  and  compe- 
tent Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  is  retir- 
ing. 

I  believe  it  is  most  appropriate  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri,  who  was 
the  first  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and 
who  was  an  outstanding  and  brilliant 
one.  should  be  leading  the  tributes  to 
Secretary  Zuckert. 

All  Americans  are  aware  of  the  re- 
markable job  that  Secretary  McNamara 
has  done  in  the  Defense  Department. 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  I  am 
sure,  would  be  among  the  first  to  say  that 
the  Defense  Department  is  only  as  good 
as  the  members  of  the  staff  who  have 
been  chosen  to  head  the  various  services. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  made  a  bril- 
liant choice  in  selecting  Gene  Zuckert.  I 
believe  that  all  would  have  to  agree  that, 
if  there  were  one  thing  which  typifies  the 
modern  world,  it  is  the  necessity  for  the 
best  of  technological  judgment  in  the 
serious  and  difficult  decisions  which  must 
be  made. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  very  much 
aware  at  this  time  that  the  Air  Force 
has  become  very  strong.  It  is  the  great- 
est Air  Force  in  the  world.  We  know 
that,  in  a  democracy,  this  is  not  an  easy 
achievement.  It  requires  not  only  tech- 
nological judgment,  but  also  cooperation 
with  Congress,  with  the  executive,  and 
with  the  other  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Gene  Zuckert  has  done  superbly  well 
in  these  respects. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sure  that  the  Secretai-y  will  be  grate- 
ful for  the  keen  appreciation  of  his  lead- 
ership expressed  by  the  able  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  who  is  also  an  au- 
thority on  airpower. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
fMr.  Church],  who  had  to  leave  the  city 
unexpectedly.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  asked  me  to  have  his  statement 
printed  in  the  Record  for  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  CHrRCH 

American  security  owes  much  to  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  Eugene  Martin  Zuckert  In 
developing  the  U.S.  Air  Force  into  the  world's 
Diost  potent  deterrent  to  aggression  and  sud- 
len  attack.  Today,  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
proudly  claims  the  title  of  America's  first 
line  of  defense,  and  its  hold  on  this  title 
IS  the  resxilt  of  Secretary  Zuckert's  planning 


and  farslghted  evaluation  of  American  de- 
fense needs  in  the  emerging  nuclear  age. 

The  Judicious  and  deadly  blend  of  men 
and  missiles  Is  well-known  to  us  in  Idaho, 
where  bombers  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand have  stood  guard  at  Mountain  Home 
Air  Force  Base,  side  by  side  with  squadrons 
of  Titan  missiles.  As  Secretary,  Mr.  Zuck- 
ert has  always  recognized  that  the  greatest 
weapKjn  In  America's  arsenal  is  the  trained 
man.  Our  Air  Force  today  owes  its  great- 
ness to  Secretary  Zuckert's  Insistence  that 
missiles  and  machines  are  the  tools  of  the 
trained  military  man — not  a  substitute  for 
him. 

I  join  with  my  fellow  Idahoans  in  heartfelt 
thanks  to  Secretary  Zuckert  for  our  present 
security  and  in  wishing  him  well  as  he  leaves 
Government  service. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  now  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

EUGENE   M.    ZUCKERT,    AMERICA'S    NO.    1    AIRMAN 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  my 
remarks  at>out  a  sincere  and  dedicated 
friend  are  spoken  with  a  mixture  of 
gratification  and  regret;  regret  that 
Eugene  M.  Zuckert  is  leaving  his  post  as 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  a  job  he  has 
held  since  he  was  appointed  by  the  late 
President,  John  F.  Kennedy  in  late  1960: 
gratification  that  America  has  had  the 
services  of  this  fine  and  dedicated  Amer- 
ican for  about  18  years  of  his  professional 
life,  the  last  4' 2  of  which  has  been  as 
head  of  the  Air  Force.  Too  few  persons 
outside  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  realize  the  many  and 
striking  contributions  this  man  has  made 
to  the  finest  x^ir  Force  in  the  world. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  me  that  so  many 
Members  in  both  bodies  of  the  Congress 
have  arisen  to  praise  this  fine  gentleman 
whom  I  am  happy  to  call  my  friend.  I 
have  been  associated  with  Secretary 
Zuckert  for  a  number  of  years,  and  most 
especially  during  his  years  as  Air  Force 
Secretary.  Early  in  our  friendship  I 
learned  with  pleasure  of  his  strong  feel- 
ings of  friendship  toward  small  business, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  I  value  his  views 
highly.  When  Eugene  Zuckert  speaks  of 
business,  he  speaks  with  authority. 

Eugene  Zuckert  is  a  man  of  numerous 
talents:  lawyer,  teacher,  administrator, 
business  consultant,  public  servant,  all  of 
which  he  has  pursued  with  success  and 
dedication.  It  is,  however,  his  role  as 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  which  I  be- 
lieve has  earned  him  the  gratitude  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  have 
served  in  the  Air  Force  in  the  past  4' 2 
years,  and  the  hundreds  who  have 
worked  closely  with  him  in  developing 
America's  Air  Force  into  the  mightiest 
air  arm  in  the  world. 

Without  a  doubt.  Eugene  M.  Zuckert  is 
America's  No.  1  airman,  and  in  a  branch 
of  the  service  filled  with  splendid  men 
and  women,  that  is  no  small  accomplish- 
ment. 

Today  the  U.S.  Air  Force  is  the  most 
capable  and  potent  in  the  world.  No 
small  measure  of  the  Air  Force's  success 
in  becoming  the  great  bomber-missile 
force  that  it  is,  is  due  to  Secretary  Zuck- 
ert. During  his  years  of  tenure,  the  Air 
Force  has  balanced  its  mission  areas,  has 
become  completely  objective  in  its  ap- 
proach to  defense  concepts,  has  effec- 
tively balanced  those  elements  who  seek 


no  change  in  old  concepts,  as  well  as 
those  who  wish  to  change  for  little  rea- 
son, and  now  has  a  balanced  weapons 
system  upon  which  so  much  of  our  na- 
tional defense  rests. 

As  a  result  of  the  untiring  efforts  of 
this  dedicated  Secretary,  our  Air  Force 
is  better  equipped,  better  trained  and 
educated,  more  flexible,  and  certainly 
more  efficiently  managed  than  ever  be- 
fore. One  man.  of  course,  could  not  do 
all  of  this,  but  his  inspired  leadership 
provided  the  wisdom  and  imagination  so 
essential  to  the  Air  Force's  growth  and 
development. 

In  the  past  4  '/^  years  our  Air  Force  has 
achieved  an  effective  warning  system 
against  any  missile  attack;  it  now  has  a 
SAC  inventory  of  more  than  850  opera- 
tional ICBM's  and  about  900  operational 
bombers;  it  has  a  200  percent  increase  in 
airlift  capability;  TAC  is  now  a  revital- 
ized command  and  no  longer  the  "little 
brother"  of  SAC;  it  now  has  its  own 
counterinsurgency  and  special  air  war- 
fare units;  it  is  cooperating  effectively 
with  NASA  in  many  of  our  country's 
space  programs. 

Because  of  Eugene  Zuckert's  wide 
background  of  interest  and  experience  in 
management,  changes  and  improvements 
have  come  about  in  many  areas  far  more 
quickly  than  many  could  have  hoped  for. 
Secretary  Zuckert's  record  is  a  proud 
one,  reflecting  credit  on  himself,  his  fam- 
ily, his  associates,  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  his  country. 

I  wish  him  continued  good  fortune, 
and  my  personal  thanks  for  a  job  so  well 
done. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Ml'.  President.  I 
know  that  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  expressed  the  sentiments  of 
many  people  in  his  State  who  have 
worked  in  the  great  Air  Force  installa- 
tions there. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  able  and 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  all  of  us  who  rise  to- 
day to  speak  on  the  retirement  of  Eugene 
M.  Zuckert  as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
do  so  with  a  mixture  of  great  regret  and 
great  pleasure. 

Our  regret  comes  from  the  fact  that 
Gene  Zuckert  is  one  of  the  foremost  pub- 
lic servants  of  our  generation.  Almost 
all  of  his  adult  Ufe  has  been  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  Government.  And  his 
record  of  accomplishments  is  surpassed 
by  none.  His  record  with  the  Air  Force 
is  unique.  He  was  an  Assistant  Secretary 
for  the  first  5  years  of  the  existence  of 
the  Air  Force  as  an  independent  serv- 
ice. Working  with,  among  others,  the 
great  former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
who  now  serves  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri,  Gene  Zuckert  was  as  re- 
sponsible as  any  other  man  for  the 
growth  of  that  force  as  one  of  the  great 
strengths  of  the  free  world. 

In  1961.  he  returned  to  the  Air  Force 
as  its  Secretary.  His  contribution,  not 
only  to  the  Air  Force  but  to  all  aspects 
of  defense  policy,  was  of  major  impor- 
tance to  the  security  and  the  future  of 
the  United  States.  Both  President  Ken- 
nedy and  President  Johnson  found  him  a 
source  of  great  strength  and  wise  counsel. 
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It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  all 
regret  his  stepping  down.  But  all  those 
who  have  served  with  him  will  take  great 
pleasure  and  pride  in  that  association. 
He  reminds  us  anew  of  how  fortunate 
we  are  in  the  quality  of  our  high  public 
servants.  I  join  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri in  hoping  that  Secretary  Zuckerfs 
absence  from  Government  will  be  a  short 
one. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York. 
His  perceptive  tribute  will  be  deeply  ap- 
preciated by  Secretary  Zuckert. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  and  proud  today  to  join  my  fellow 
Senators  in  their  accolade  of  tribute  to 
a  fine  public  servant. 

I  believe  about  the  best  compliment 
that  can  be  paid  to  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  Zuckert  is  to  recall  to  the  Senate 
that  within  his  short  span  of  life,  he  has 
been  called  to  public  service  upon  two 
occasions.  He  has  served  as  a  leader 
in  the  fields  of  air  power  and  atomic 
power. 

The  importance  of  the  Air  Force,  and 
the  great  part  it  is  playing  in  keeping 
together  a  troubled  world,  have  been 
noted  on  the  floor  today.  But  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  one  of  the  greatest 
contributions  made  to  the  peace  of  the 
United  States  and  to  whatever  tranquility 
we  are  able  to  experience  today  lies  in 
the  primacy  that  America  has  achieved  in 
nuclear  and  thermonuclear  weapons. 

Eugene  Zuckert  was  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Today  we  are  living  in  a  world  that  is 
characterized  as  a  balance  of  power  and 
a  balance  of  peril,  and  regrettably,  we 
spend  $50  billion  a  year  to  make  the 
things  that  we  pray  to  God  we  shall  never 
be  called  upon  to  use.  But  we  realize 
that  in  order  to  keep  the  world  together, 
military  power  is  absolutely  essential. 

Eugene  Zuckert  has  made  an  excellent 
contribution  in  both  phases  of  his  serv- 
ice to  the  Government.  Gene  Zuckert  is 
responsible  In  no  small  measure  for  the 
military  might  and  the  posture  of  lead- 
ership that  America  occupies.  That 
should  satisfy  any  man.  but  I  should 
like  to  echo  what  has  already  been  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  all  of  us 
are  hopeful  that  the  day  will  soon  come 
when  Gene  Zuckert  will  return  to  public 
service.  I  think  he  has  earned  his  re- 
tirement. The  time  has  now  come  when 
perhaps  he  would  like  to  follow  a  slower 
pace  on  a  more  remunerative  level. 
Once  again,  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  level  of  remuneration  for  Govern- 
ment service  that  most  of  the  men  who 
accept  appointments  to  positions  of  lead- 
ership in  the  Government  usually  do  so 
at  a  personal  sacrifice.  This  is  so.  I  am 
sure,  of  Eugene  Zuckert.  But  his  satis- 
faction springs  from  a  splendid  record 
of  accomplishment. 

Eugene  Zuckert  is  a  loyal  American,  a 
ereat  patriot,  and  a  fine  public  servant. 
I  am  very  happy  to  join  with  my  friends 
in  saying  to  him,  "A  job  well  done.'* 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  that  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Joint  Atomic 


Energy  Committee.  I  know  that  Eugene 
Zuckert  will  be  especially  grateful  for 
his  kind  remarks. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  extending  to  re- 
tiring Air  Force  Secretary  Zuckert  my 
best  wishes. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  the  Secre- 
tary is  more  than  entitled  to  our  thanks. 

There  have  been  few  people.  I  think, 
who  have  come  to  that  high  office  so  well 
equipped  for  it  as  Secretary  Zuckert. 
Certainly,  he  "grew  up"  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  as  few  Secretaries 
have  done. 

The  Secretary  has  also  had  as  varied 
and  successful  a  career  as  most  other 
men  in  our  national  public  life.  He 
brought  to  the  Department  of  Defense  a 
distinguished  career  in  the  academic 
world,  in  the  private  practice  of  the  law. 
and  a  wealth  of  public  service.  He  was. 
it  seems  to  me.  eminently  well  qualified 
for  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force. 

We  shall  have  to  look  long  and  hard 
to  find  a  replacement  for  him.  I  hope 
we  will  be  as  successful  at  that  task  as 
he  has  been  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
that  high  office. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  know  Secretary 
Zuckert  will  appreciate  the  fine  expres- 
sion of  thanks  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  to  the  senior  Senator 
fn)m  Indiana  (Mr.  HartkeI,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
deed a  great  pleasure  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  praise  the  retiring  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force.  Eugene  M.  Zuckert  for 
distinguished  service  to  his  country.  Sec- 
retary Zuckert  has  served  continuously  as 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  more  than 
4' 2  years  under  Presidents  John  Ken- 
nedy and  Lyndon  Johnson.  Indicative 
of  his  great  contribution  to  our  security 
are  the  tremendous  changes  he  has  en- 
gineered since  he  became  Secretary  in 
1961.  Airlift  for  conventional-tactical 
warfare  has  doubled,  tactical  forces  have 
increased  40  percent,  and  SACs  global, 
manned  aircraft  capability  remains  as 
strong  as  ever  ^hile  its  missile  force  has 
grown  from  6  missiles  in  1961  to  almost 
1.000  today.  More  important,  and  more 
lasting.  Secretary  Zuckert  molded  an 
organization  of  professional,  dedicated 
airmen  capable  of  coping  with  any  na- 
tional emergency  for  which  the  American 
people  can  be  truly  thankful  for  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  President,  one  point  possibly  many 
of  us  might  overlook — and  I  think  this  Is 
probably  the  most  important  of  all — Is 
that  valuable  contributions  of  people  in 
Government  service  frequently  would  be 
denied  were  there  not  others  who  joined 
them  tc  us.  In  this  case.  Secretary 
Zuckert  was  joined  to  the  governmental 
service  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Members  of  our  US.  Senate,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton ] .  This  body  should  not  alone  praise 
Secretary  Zuckert  for  his  wonderful  gov- 
ernmental service  In  the  tribute  we  are 
pajdng  him  today,  but  we  should  also  pay 
tribute  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 


souri for  giving  the  American  people  the 
opportunity  to  make  valuable  use  of  a 
wonderful  citizen. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my  able 
and  distinguished  friend  from  Indiana 
for  his  kind  remarks,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Secretary  will  be  equally  grateful  for 
the  superb  tribute  he  has  paid  him  today. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  privilege  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  yielding. 

Since  the  service  of  the  original  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  my  State  has 
found  no  other  Secretary  to  whom  we 
owe  so  much,  or  of  whom  we  are  so  fond, 
as  the  retiring  Secretary,  Mr.  Zuckert. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  troublesome  days  of  the  crisis  in 
Cuba,  Mr.  Zuckert  had  real  problems, 
and  he  solved  them  very  brilliantly,  i 
call  attention  likewise  to  the  fact  that 
he  found  room  on  the  MacDill  Air  Force 
Base  at  Tampa  to  house  and  set  up  the 
joint  effort  of  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Army  in  creating  the  strike  command 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  place  it  near  the 
center  of  any  difficulties  which  then 
seemed  likely  to  break  out,  and  also  in 
a  spot  where  it  could  serve  well  in  our 
worldwide  operations  of  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Army. 

In  our  State,  we  had  no  Army  installa- 
tions until  the  Cuban  outbreak,  at  which 
time  there  were  brought  in  some  missile 
battalions.  We  have  a  sizable  number 
of  Air  Force  activities,  which  I  think 
contribute  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
program  of  the  Air  Force  generally,  for 
various  reasons,  one  of  which  is  our 
climate,  which  is  well  adapted  to  the 
year-around  operations  of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Zuckert  has  been  loyal  in  his  sup- 
port of  Air  Force  efforts  in  our  State 
and  elsewhere.  He  is  much  loved  in 
Florida.  He  will  be  missed,  and  I  wish 
to  add  my  voice  to  the  fine  voices  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  and  others  who 
have,  on  this  occasion,  as  Mr.  Zuckert 
retires  from  his  particular  post  of  honor 
and  of  service,  praised  him  for  the  fine 
quality  of  service  he  has  rendered  to  our 
Nation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  able  Senator  from  Florida  knows, 
the  development  of  the  great  new  instal- 
lation of  the  missile  age  in  his  State, 
Cape  Kermedy,  has  been  under  the  sup- 
ervision of  Secretary  Zuckert.  and 
therefore  I  am  sure  he  will  be  especially 
grateful  for  those  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  my  able  col- 
league from  Missouri. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Missouri  for 
his  very  fine  tribute  to  our  retiring  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force.  May  I  request 
the  privilege  of  associating  myself  with 
Mr,  Symington's  remarks. 

Certainly  we  would  all  agree  that  no 
asset  is  more  valuable  or  vital  to  our 
Government  than  the  citizen  who  com- 
bines the  willingness  to  serve  his  coun- 
try  with  the  ability   to  serve  it  well 
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This  is  the  combination  that  has  made 
Mr.  Eugene  Zuckert  such  a  valued  public 
servant.  It  is  the  combination  that 
makes  his  retirement  such  a  sad  event 
for  so  many  persons  in  Washington  and 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Eugene  Zuckert's  contribution  to  our 
national  security  over  a  period  of  two 
decades  has  been  invaluable.  He  has 
dedicated  his  efforts  to  improving  Amer- 
ica's defenses  with  excellent  effect,  and 
in  a  number  of  posts. 

Following  graduation  from  Yale  Law 
School  in  1937,  Mr.  Zuckert's  career  be- 
gan with  service  as  an  attorney  with  the 
U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. In  1940.  he  taught  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, leaving  to  enter  military  serv- 
ice in  1944.  As  a  lieutenant  (j.g.)  in  the 
Navy,  Mr.  Zuckert  served  in  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

In  1947.  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  newly  organized  Air 
Force,  working  under  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  then  first  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force.  Stuart  Symington. 

Since  that  time  his  record  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  since 
1961  has  been  widely  and  justly  praised. 

Under  his  able  leadership  the  Air 
Force  has  made  great  strides  in  missile, 
aircraft,  and  space  technology.  Today, 
our  air  defense  system  is  stronger  than 
ever  before.  It  provides  a  powerful 
shield  for  much  of  the  free  world,  by 
keeping  in  constant  readiness  the  latest 
and  most  effective  weapons  available. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  Sec- 
retary Zuckert  can  reflect  with  just  sat- 
isfaction on  the  key  role  he  has  played 
in  this  country's  defense  of  freedom  since 
World  War  n. 

All  Americans  owe  Mr.  Zuckert  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  his  service.  I  know  that 
Missourians  especially  acknowledge  that 
debt,  and  appreciate  the  attention  he  has 
always  accorded  the  interests  and  prob- 
lems of  our  State. 

I  feel  sure  that  many  of  them  would 
want  to  join  with  me  now  in  wishing 
Mr.  Zuckert  all  the  best  in  whatever  en- 
deavors he  may  undertake  after  leaving 
his  present  post. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Missouri.  We  both  know  of 
the  great  appreciation  in  our  State  for 
the  retiring  Secretary. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  end  of  this  month  ends  the  Govern- 
ment career  of  one  of  this  generation's 
outstanding  public  servants,  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  Eugene  M.  Zuckert. 

Mr.  Zuckert  will  be  sorely  missed.  He 
brought  to  the  secretaryship  a  profes- 
sionalism and  a  steadfast  devotion  to 
the  goals  of  his  service  which  will  serve 
as  a  challenging  standard  to  his  suc- 
cessors for  many  years  to  come. 

The  Air  Force  today  stands  at  the  pin- 
nacle of  its  power  and  as  exhibit  A  of 
America's  determination  to  maintain 
strong  and  effective  forces  to  protect  the 
peace. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  position 
must  go  to  Secretary  Zuckert. 


As  he  leaves  the  Government  service, 
he  can  be  assured  that  he  carries  the 
gratitude  of  a  nation  with  him. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  are  ap- 
preciated. Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
say  quite  bluntly  that  I  am  sorry  Eugene 
Zuckert  Is  leaving  his  post  as  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force.  He  is  a  top-notch 
man  who  has  turned  in  a  top-notch  job. 
He  will  be  missed  at  the  Pentagon. 

It  follows,  then,  that  I  am  more  than 
happy  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks given  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington].  As  one  who 
has  worked  with  Eugene  Zuckert  on  an 
official  level  and  known  him  on  a  per- 
sonal level,  I  feel  I  am  in  a  position  to 
add  my  own  words  of  praise. 

The  Nation  is  in  debt  to  Mr.  Zuckert 
for  the  leadership  and  courage  he  dis- 
played during  the  critical  development 
years  of  the  Air  Force.  He  had  the  fa- 
cility to  understand  and  deal  with  con- 
stant change.  He  had  the  ability  to 
cope  with  new  and  unknown  quantities. 
He  had  the  stamina  to  work  on  the  brink 
of  crisis  and  to  dwell  in  tension.  He 
had  the  vision  to  know  that  the  weapon 
or  tactic  that  is  new  and  radical  today 
may  be  old  and  obsolete  tomorrow.  Yet 
he  had  the  wisdom  to  recognize  basic 
factors  that  do  not  change.  He  was  able 
to  keep  the  Air  Force  flying  high  with- 
out keeping  its  head  in  the  clouds. 

Those  of  us  who  say  "thank  you"  to 
Eugene  Zuckert  are  speaking,  I  am  sure, 
for  a  grateful  nation.  I,  too,  hope  that 
Eugene  Zuckert's  absence  from  Govern- 
ment will  be  brief. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  These  sincere 
words  of  praise  for  the  vision  and  lead- 
ership of  Eugene  Zuckert  are  appre- 
ciated. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  want  this  occasion  to  pass 
without  expressing  my  high  regard  for 
Eugene  M.  Zuckert. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  I  have  had  a  chance  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment, and  I  believe  the  Air  Force  has 
made  remarkable  progress  under  the 
guidance  of  Secretary  Zuckert.  His  de- 
parture is  a  distinct  loss  to  that  branch  of 
the  service. 

When  Mr.  Zuckert  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Air  Force  in  January  1961 
he  possessed  special  qualifications  for  the 
job  because  he  had  served  previously  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for  Air. 

When  the  Air  Force  was  made  a  sep- 
arate branch  of  the  service  he  continued 
as  Assistant  Secretary  for  4  years,  from 
1947  until  January  1952,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Senator  Symington,  of  Missouri,  who  was 
the  first  Air  Force  Secretary.  Senator 
Symington,  therefore,  qualifies  as  an  ex- 
pert when  he  testifies  to  the  capability  of 
Eugene  Zuckert. 

Under  Mr.  Zuckert's  direction  since 
1961  the  Air  Force  has  experienced  an 
unparalleled  transition.  The  strategic 
deterrent  force  has  been  converted  from 
a  force  composed  almost  exclusively  of 


manned  bombers  to  a  balanced  bomber- 
missile  force,  which  can  survive  any  at- 
tack with  sufficient  strength  left  to  dev- 
astate the  attacker. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Zuckert  has  di- 
rected the  Air  Force  buildup  of  its  tac- 
tical, airlift,  and  special  warfare  forces 
to  counter  any  threat  short  of  nuclear 
war,  and  to  provide  this  country  with  a 
range  of  options  to  meet  any  contingen- 
cies. 

During  all  of  his  years  with  the  Air 
Force  Mr.  Zuckert  also  has  been  con- 
cerned with  improving  the  professional 
competence  of  military  personnel.  He 
has  stressed  a  higher  level  of  educational 
achievement  and  technical  training, 
which  has  resulted  in  upgrading  the 
qualifications  for  career  military  service. 

The  professionalism  of  the  uniformed 
Air  Force  today  in  carrying  out  its  vital 
mission  is,  in  large  measure,  a  tribute  to 
the  wisdom  and  vision  of  Eugene  Zuckert. 

The  Nation  owes  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  devoting  so  much  of  his  talent 
and  energy  to  the  service  of  his  country. 

Although  Mr.  Zuckert  is  still  a  com- 
paratively young  man — he  will  not  be  54 
until  November — he  has  had  a  varied 
career  in  Government  service  since  com- 
pleting his  studies  at  Yale  and  Harvard. 

He  was  an  attorney  for  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  from  1937  to 
1940.  and  was  a  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  from  1952  to  1954. 
During  World  War  n  he  saw  service  in 
the  Navy. 

I  want  to  join  his  many  friends  in 
wishing  the  Secretary  every  success  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Our  distinguished 
colleague  measures  well  the  service 
Eugene  Zuckert  has  given  the  Nation  and 
his  coments  will  be  appreciated. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  very  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
in  paying  tribute  to  an  outstanding  pub- 
lic servant.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Eugene  M.  Zuckert.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  privileged  to  know  Eugene  M. 
Zuckert  are  aware  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  long  benefited  from  his 
wisdom  and  advice. 

At  the  end  of  this  month,  Mr.  Zuckert 
will  step  down  as  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  He  has  held  that  post  with  dis- 
tinction since  January  24,  1961. 

In  a  period  of  sweeping  technological 
change.  Gene  Zuckert  provided  the  Air 
Force  with  the  leadership  needed  to 
maintain  its  vital  role  in  our  defense  net- 
work. 

Although  his  World  War  U  experience 
was  with  the  U.S.  Navy,  Gene  Zuckert's 
association  with  the  Air  Force  reaches 
back  to  1946  when  he  was  a  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
for  Air. 

When  the  Air  Force  was  made  an  inde- 
pendent service  in  1947,  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Senator  Symington,  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and 
Gene  Zuckert  served  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary until  1952. 

If  I  may  say  so,  they  were  the  "one- 
two"  punch  of  the  Air  Force  in  that  time. 
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Mr.  Zuckert  later  served  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  before  returning  to 
the  private  practice  of  law. 

Since  1961,  he  has  been  an  effective 
and  always  well-liked  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force.  He  has  served  his  country 
well. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Florida  and  know  that  the 
retiring  Secretary  will  be  most  grateful. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement  on 
the  outstanding  service  of  Eugene  Zuck- 
ert, prepared  for  delivery  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller]  who  is  neces- 
sarily absent  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Millek 

I  wish  to  add  my  pniise  to  that  of  many 
others  for  the  outstanding  service  Eugene 
Zuckert  has  rendered  during  his  long  years 
of  service  to  the  Air  Force,  more  recently  as 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Because  of  his  long  record  of  experience, 
his  enthusiasm,  and  his  dedication,  he  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  magnificent  record 
which  our  U.S.  Air  Force  has  made  and  to 
the  extremely  high  caliber  of  personnel  who 
serve  in  the  Air  Force. 

As  he  Uikes  leave  from  his  post  of  duty,  he 
carries  with  him  my  wishes  and  the  wishes 
of  thousands  of  others  for  the  best  of  success 
and  happiness  and  our  thanks  for  a  Job  well 
done. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  deep  sense  of  loss 
at  the  resignation  of  Eugene  M.  Zuckert. 
His  long  term  of  sei-vice  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  has  been  capped  by  a 
tenure  as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
marked  by  many,  many  achievements  of 
the  highest  order. 

During  his  service  this  arm  of  our 
National  Defense  Establishment  under- 
went drastic  revisions  in  technology  and 
in  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  it.  Un- 
der Gene  Zuckert's  guidance  these  tran- 
sitions were  made  smoothly  and  when 
completed  resulted  in  a  stronger,  better 
prepared,  and  more  efficient  Air  Force. 

There  are  many  who  can  and  will  tes- 
tify to  Gene  Zuckert's  abilities  as  a  leader 
and  administrator.  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion briefly  a  quality  that  he  possesses 
that  has  made  a  great  impression  upon 
many  citizens  of  Wyoming.  I  refer  to  his 
willingness  to  listen  to  ideas  and  to  con- 
sider the  needs,  both  large  and  small,  of 
a  nation,  a  State,  and  an  area. 

A  large  section  of  my  State  was  receiv- 
ing considerable  economic  support  from 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  an 
Atlas  missile  base  near  Cheyenne.  When 
it  became  apparent  the  technological  im- 
provements would  soon  mean  the  phasing 
out  of  this  installation,  I  went  to  Secre- 
tary Zuckert  to  suggest  that  the  condi- 
tions which  made  that  area  suitable  for 
the  Atlas  missile  would  also  apply  to  its 
successor  and  that  to  replace  those  mis- 
siles with  new  ones  would  prevent  a  seri- 
ous dislocation  of  the  local  economy.  All 
of  Wyoming  was  pleased  and  gratified  to 


see  how  favorably  he  reacted  to  this  sug- 
gestion. The  new  Minuteman  complex, 
centered  at  Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Base 
near  Cheyenne — one  of  the  largest  and 
most  efiBcient  such  installation  in  the  free 
world — is  a  tribute  to  an  Air  Force  that 
follows  the  receptive,  constructive  atti- 
tudes of  its  chief. 

Another  incident  which  I  recall  is  in- 
dicative of  the  fact  that  Gene  Zuckert 
was  responsive  to  the  smaller  problems 
as  well  as  those  of  large  import.  The 
town  of  Cheyenne  has  furnished  drink- 
ing water  through  its  municipal  system 
to  Warren  Air  Base  for  many  years.  It 
became  apparent  that,  unless  the  rate 
the  Government  paid  was  adjusted  to 
conform  with  modern  costs  of  treating 
and  distributing  water,  the  city  would 
have  to  bear  an  undue  burden  in  water 
costs  which  would  hamper  its  expansion 
and  be  unfavorably  reflected  in  the 
average  citizen's  water  bills. 

A  delegation  from  Cheyenne  asked  me 
to  intercede  with  the  Air  Force  and  seek 
a  new  contract.  I  was  extremely 
pleased  to  note  that  we  received  com- 
plete cooperation  and  that  in  short  order 
a  new  contract  was  agreed  upon  without 
redtape.  delay,  or  disharmony. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  find  a  public 
servant  so  willing  and  able  to  handle 
problems  large  and  small  at  the  top  level. 
But  I  am  convinced  th?t  an  equal 
measure  of  Gene  Zuckert's  distinctive 
brand  of  service  is  his  willingness  to  ex- 
tend himself  in  the  interests  of  friend- 
ship and  good  will.  It  is  understandable 
that  a  public  servant  should  be  inter- 
ested in  seeing  people  who  have  prob- 
lems that  come  under  his  purview.  But 
Secretary  Zuckert  was  interested  in  see- 
ing people  just  because  they  were  peo- 
ple and  because  he  was  interested  in 
them. 

As  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  the  State 
of  Wyoming  has  done  quite  a  bit  of 
business  with  the  Air  Force  and  many  of 
our  citizens  at  one  time  or  another  have 
had  business,  some  of  it  urgent,  in  Sec- 
retary Zuckert's  office.  When  these 
same  individuals  come  to  Washington 
for  other  reasons,  they  still  find,  in  the 
old  pioneer  phrase,  that  the  latchstring 
is  out  at  Gene  Zuckert's  office.  This 
concern  for  people  sets  Gene  Zuckert 
above  a  great  many  men  who  have  held 
positions  of  great  responsibility  and  is 
further  reason  why  he  shall  be  sorely 
missed  in  Washington.  All  of  us  who 
pride  ourselves  upon  having  the  world's 
best  air  force  are  in  his  debt. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  more  than  20  years  I  have  been  in 
government  service,  I  have  never  heard 
finer  tributes  paid  to  a  departing  serv- 
ant. Eugene  Zuckert  leaves  public  office 
without  an  enemy,  and  with  a  host  of 
well-wishing  friends.  He  leaves  with 
our  respect,  because  of  his  spotless  char- 
acter. He  leaves  with  our  deep  affection, 
because  of  his  personality,  his  rare  sense 
of  humor,  his  tolerance,  and  his  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  all  of  us  In 
the  legislative  branch. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  560  AND 
THE  RIO   TREATY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day afternoon  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  expressing  my  disagreement 
with  all  the  import  and  implication  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  560,  passed  in 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  312  to  52. 

In  my  speech  yesterday  I  said: 

The  plain  Implication  of  the  resolution  is 
that  any  party  to  the  Rio  Treaty  is  entitled 
to  make  its  own  determination  as  to 
whether  even  a  threat  of  subversion  in  the 
territory  of  another  party  to  the  treaty  re- 
quires or  Justifies  unilateral  military  Inter- 
vention by  the  first  party. 

This  is  a  clear  perversion  of  the  Rio  Treaty, 
which  is  based  on  the  principle  of  collective 
security   Instead   of  individual   action. 

The  reaction  In  Latin  America  has  been 
predictable.  Prom  left  to  right  across  the 
political  spectrum,  Latin  Americans  have 
united  In  denouncing  the  reactionary  and 
illegal  doctrine  thus  set  forth. 

The  Congresses  of  Peru  and  Colomoia 
have  unanimously  passed  resolutions  to  this 
effect.  In  the  case  of  Colombia,  at  least,  this 
marked  the  first  time  in  years,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  that  the  Colombian  Congress  has 
been  unanimous  on  anything.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  included,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  sundry  newspaper 
articles  on  this  subject. 

I  also  said  in  the  speech: 

The  fact  that  the  Department  of  State 
declined  to  express  opposition  to  the  resolu- 
tion when  its  views  were  requested  by  House 
Members  brings  Into  serious  doubt  the  alle- 
gation that  the  resolution  does  not  reflect  ad- 
ministration policy.  It  brings  Into  serious 
doubt  the  support  of  the  administration  for 
the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  Itself,  for  those  pvu-poses  and 
objectives  are  the  displacement  of  the  oli- 
garchs that  have  kept  the  people  of  Latin 
America  serfs  to  the  soil  and  furnished  the 
seedbed  not  of  freedom  but  of  communism 
in  the  hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  my  subcommittee  is  going 
to  find  out  where  the  State  Department 
stands.  I  serve  notice  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment this  afternoon  that  I  am  calling  for  an 
early  meeting  of  my  subcommittee.  The 
Secretary  of  State  may  decide  whom  he 
wishes  to  send  to  that  subcommittee  meet- 
ing, for  he  is  going  to  send  someone.  That 
subcommittee  is  going  to  find  out  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  through  his  spokesman— 
or  through  the  Secretary  himself,  perhaps- 
just  where  they  stand  on  this  House  resolu- 
tion. Are  they  for  It,  or  are  they  against 
It? 

Are  they  for  modification  of  It,  or  do  thev 
wish  the  House  resolution  to  stand,  as  notice 
to  Latin  America  that  the  United  States  is 
walking  out  on  the  Rio  Treaty? 

The  State  Department  cannot  support  that 
resolution  and  support  the  Rio  Treaty,  let  me 
say  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Therefore. 
I  wish  to  know  whom  the  Secretary  of  State 
Is  going  to  send. 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  to  say  that 
that  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  will  be 
held  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Further  in  the  speech,  I  stated: 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  going  to 
do  Irreparable  harm  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica unless  the  Johnson  administration  re- 
pudiates it  forthwith. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  endeavor  to  be 
of  assistance  to  my  administration,  to 
clear  the  Record  and  notify  Latin 
America  where  we  actually  stand  in  re- 
gard to  the  Rio  Treaty,  and  in  regard 
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to  the  Organization  of  American  States 
Charter,  I,  along  with  other  Senators, 
now  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate 
reference  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
Inter-American  policies  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  resolution  to 
the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young], 
and  ask  that  it  remain  at  the  desk  until 
5:30  p.m.  today  for  any  other  Senators 
who  may  wish  to  cosponsor  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  resolution  will  lie  on  the  desk. 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  150  >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  serve 
notice  on  the  State  Department  that  it 
is  expected  to  be  prepared  to  testify  on 
this  resolution  before  my  subcommittee 
tomorrow  afternoon.  I  also  serve  notice 
on  the  State  Department  that  I  wish  to 
know  whether  it  endorses  the  resolution. 
If  the  Department  of  State  does  not  en- 
dorse it.  I  expect  them  tomorrow  after- 
noon, in  testimony,  to  set  forth  clearly 
whatever  qualifications  it  wishes  to 
make  in  respect  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  several  days  ago  the 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits] 
submitted  another  resolution,  which,  in 
my  judgment,  has  the  same  objective. 
Those  of  us  submitting  the  resolution 
today  prefer  our  resolution.  We  believe 
that  it  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
the  clear-cut  issue  which  we  raise  in  the 
resolution.  However,  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  for 
speaking  out  in  opposition  to  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
As  I  made  perfectly  clear  yesterday,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs,  I  share  his  views  in 
opposition  to  the  House  resolution. 

The  resolution  I  am  submitting  today 
;s  a  simple  restatement  of  historic  Amer- 
ican policy,  vis-a-vis  Latin  America.  For 
a  variety  of  reasons,  such  a  restatement 
is  badly  needed  at  this  time,  to  remove 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  which  has  re- 
grettably arisen  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  of  Latin 
America  as  to  what  those  policies  are. 

The  resolution  is  solidly  based  on  the 
special  role  given  the  Senate  in  foreign 
policy  by  the  Constitution  which  provides 
in  article  II,  section  2  that  the  President 
shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  concur."  This  tenet  of  con- 
stitutionalism is  taught  in  every  high 
school  civics  class,  but  sometimes  people 
long  out  of  high  school  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  it  even  though  they  may  be 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  resolution  specifically  recalls  two 
treaties  which  the  Senate  and  the  Presi- 
aent  approved,  in  solemn  exercise  of 
^neir  joint  constitutional  responslbili- 
ties—the  Rio  Treaty,  formally  styled  the 


Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance, and  the  Charter  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States.  These  trea- 
ties are  the  bedrocks  of  U.S.  policies  to- 
ward Latin  America  and  indeed  of  the 
whole  inter-American  system.  They 
contain  many  important  provisions,  but 
for  my  present  purposes  I  confine  my- 
self to  citing  only  four  articles. 
Article  6  of  the  Rio  Treaty  provides: 
K  the  inviolability  or  the  Integrity  of  the 
territory  or  the  sovereignty  or  political  In- 
dependence of  any  American  State  should 
be  affected  by  an  aggression  which  is  not 
an  armed  attack  or  by  an  extracontinental 
or  intracontinental  conflict,  or  by  any  other 
fact  or  situation  that  might  endanger  the 
peace  of  America,  the  Organ  of  Consultation 
shall  meet  immediately  in  order  to  agree  on 
the  measures  which  must  be  taken  in'case  of 
aggression  to  assist  the  victim  of  the  aggres- 
sion or,  in  any  case,  the  measures  which 
should  be  taken  for  the  common  defense  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  continent. 

Mr.  President,  the  signatories  to  that 
treaty— and  the  United  States  was  one- 
pledged  themselves  to  forgo  unilateral 
military  action  based  upon  their  judg- 
ment and  agreed  to  proceed  immediately 
under  the  terms  of  the  Rio  Treaty.  The 
words  cannot  be  erased.  The  words  can- 
not be  interpreted  on  any  other  basis  of 
meaning. 

Articles  15.  17.  and  19  of  the  OAS 
Charter  provide: 

Article  15.  No  state  or  group  of  states  has 
the  right  to  Intervene,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
for  any  reason  whatever,  in  the  internal  or 
external  affairs  of  any  other  state.  The  fore- 
going principle  prohibits  not  only  armed 
force  but  also  any  other  form  of  interference 
or  attempted  threat  against  the  personality 
of  the  state  or  against  its  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  elements. 

Article  17.  The  territory  of  a  state  is  in- 
violable: it  may  not  be  the  object,  even  tem- 
porarily, of  military  occupation  or  of  other 
measures  of  force  taken  by  another  state, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  on  any  grounds  what- 
ever. No  territorial  acquisitions  or  special 
advantages  obtained  either  by  force  or  by 
other  means  of  coercion  shall  be  recognized. 

I  am  talking  about  international  law, 
Mr.  President.  These  are  treaty  obliga- 
tions the  United  States  entered  into. 
These  international  law  tenets  are  bind- 
ing upon  the  United  States  and  every 
other  signatory  to  the  OAS  Charter — un- 
less we  have  reached  the  time  when  the 
United  States  is  going  to  evade  and  vio- 
late its  international  obligations.  We 
have  done  that  many  times  in  the  re- 
cent past,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  But  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  pleading 
once  again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  for  his  country  to  come  back 
into  the  framework  of  international  law 
and  start  living  up  to  its  international 
law  obligations  and  treaty  commitments, 
and,  through  the  resolution  I  am  offer- 
ing, to  repledge  itself  to  the  Rio  Treaty 
and  the  OAS  Charter. 

Let  me  say  most  respectfully  that,  in 
my  judgment  we  must  do  that  before  the 
RIO  Conference  next  month,  because  if 
we  do  not,  we  shall  go  into  that  confer- 
ence and  be  subjected  to  an  attack  un- 
equaled,  in  my  opinion,  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican conferences.  In  Latin  America,  at 
the  very  hour  I  speak,  there  is  growing 


concern  about  one  simple  question:  Is 
the  United  States  really  committed  to  the 
Rio  Treaty  and  the  Charter  of  the  OAS? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  referred  to  the  Rio  Treaty,  which 
was  confirmed  by  this  body.  Does  the 
Senator  recall  the  vote? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  recall  the  vote 
from  memory. 

Mr.  MORTON.     Was  it  unanimous? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  know  it  was  a  large 
vote.  I  cannot  say  it  was  unanimous. 
I  do  not  have  in  mind  the  vote. 

Mr.  MORTON.  My  memory  is  that  It 
was  a  unanimous  vote. 

In  support  of  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  mentioning,  I 
believe  that  these  are  very  important 
points,  and  I  consider  it  proper  that  he 
should  bring  them  up.  I  may  recall  to 
the  memory  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  in  New  Delhi  in  1957  he  made  a 
speech  before  the  Commonwealth  Par- 
liamentary Union,  in  which  he  discussed 
the  question  of  law.  I  wonder  if  a  copy 
of  that  speech  is  available,  and  if  it  could 
not  be  made  a  part  of  the  Senator's  re- 
marks today,  because  it  was  one  of  the 
most  stimulating  and  interesting  talks 
on  this  subject  that  I  ever  heard. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  very 
kind.  I  shall  have  a  copy  of  the  speech 
dug  out  of  the  files  and  ask  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  speech  is  as  follows : 

Promoting  World  Peace  Through  the  Rule 

OP  Law  and  Through  Economic  Aid 

(Speech  by   Senator  Wayne  Lyman  Morse, 

New  Delhi,  India,  Dec.  9,  1957) 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council.  May  I  re- 
quest Senator  Wayne  Lyman  Morse,  Ameri- 
can member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  and  chairman  of 
the  American  delegation,  to  kindly  partic- 
ipate in  this  debate? 

Senator  Wayne  Lyman  Morse  (United 
States  of  America).  Mr.  Chairman,  delegates, 
and  guests:  On  behalf  of  the  American  dele- 
gation, I  wish  to  say  that  It  a  great  privilege 
for  us  to  be  here  as  guests  of  the  Common- 
wealth Parliamentary  Conference.  I  speak 
with  great  humility  In  the  presence  of  the 
International  leaders  of  world  renown  who 
have  preceded  me  In  this  discussion  today. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
make  It  very  clear  that  I  do  not  speak  for 
my  Government,  nor,  for  that  matter,  for 
my  party.  I  have  belonged  to  three  political 
parties  In  the  United  States — Republican, 
Independent,  and  Democratic.  I  think  I 
know  something  about  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  each.  As  I  say  back  home  In 
the  States  my  political  course  of  action 
qualifies  me  to  speak  nonpartlsanly  on  the 
major  Issues  such  as  the  one  we  have  under 
discussion  today  at  this  conference,  namely, 
foreign  policy,  and  national  defense. 

Therefore,  although  I  do  not  speak  for 
my  Government  or  for  my  party,  I  do  speak 
nonpartlsanly  and  for  myself.  Let  me  as- 
sure this  conference  that  my  views  are  not 
singular  In  America  but  are  shared  by  In- 
creasing numbers  of  the  American  people. 
A  political  party  line  on  foreign  policy  Is  ex- 
erting less  and  less  Influence  on  American 
public  opinion  because  more  and  more  of 
our  people  are  thinking  independently  of 
partisan  considerations  In  respect  to  foreign 
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policy  Issues.  In  my  country  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  rise  or  fall  on  congressional 
support  of  some  announced  administration 
position  on  a  given  Issue  such  as  foreign 
policy,  taxes,  general  welfare  legislation,  or 
.  civil  rights.  Elected  representatives  of  our 
people  are  expected  to  exercise  an  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion  within  their  own  party 
as  well  as  with  members  of  another  party 
whenever  their  Independence  of  Judgment 
tells  them  that  the  public  interest  so  dic- 
tates. 

May  I  say  facetiously  that  in  the  United 
States  Senate  we  are  not  chained  to  unsound 
policies,  as  is  the  case  of  some  parliaments, 
by  the  shacltles  of  party  regularity.  [Laugh- 
ter and  applause.]  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  we  are  free  to  exercise  an 
honest  independence  of  Judgment  on  the 
merits  of  Issues  In  accordance  with  the  facts 
as  we  find  them.  I  recommend  this  bit  of 
Edmund  Burke  political  philosophy  on  the 
moral  obligation  of  an  elected  representa- 
tive of  a  free  people  to  follow  his  conscience 
as  dictated  by  the  facts  on  a  given  Issue 
rather  than  to  follow  a  wrong  policy  simply 
because  It  Is  dictated  by  political  party  lead- 
'  ers.     I  Applause.  I 

Don't  retort  to  this  principle  of  representa- 
tion with  the  partisan  bromide  that  party 
responsibility  will  be  destroyed  If  party  con- 
formity Is  not  required  at  all  times  of  each 
'  party  member  of  a  parliament.  It  Is  so 
much  nonsense.  Party  responsibility  dic- 
tated by  the  public  interest  will  truly  exist 
in  the  parliaments  of  the  world  when  party 
leaders  know  that  unless  their  stand  on  a 
given  issue  can  be  supported  by  the  facta 
on  their  merits  the  votes  will  not  be  present 
to  back  them  up  when  the  roll  is  called  on 
the  issue.  [Applause]  The  application  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  this 
principle  of  representation  based  upon  ex- 
ercising an  honest  independence  of  Judg- 
ment on  the  merits  of  Issues  as  tested  by 
the  ^general  welfare  of  our  people  makes  It 
^  possible  for  us  to  have  a  change  of  govern- 
m^tal  policy  on  a  given  Issue  during  the 
term  of  national  administration  without  the 
administration  Itself  going  out  of  office  at 
that  time. 

I  know  it  Is  difficult  for  some  of  you,  par- 
ticularly my  respected  British  friends,  to 
appreciate  the  American  view  that  an  elected 
representative  In  a  parliamentary  body  owes 
a  primary  obligation  to  stand  and  vote  for 
what  his  conscience  tells  him  is  in  the  public 
interest  irrespective  of  party  dictates  or  pol- 
icy. Nevertheless,  I  submit  that  the  appli- 
cation of  this  principle  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  Is  the  key  to  our  great 
legislative  flexibility.  It  makes  It  possible 
for  us  to  make  a  quick  major  national  legis- 
lative adjustment  to  any  emergency  situa- 
'  tion  without  suffering  the  delays  caused 
by  a  parliamentary  crisis  when  a  govern- 
ment falls.  We  accomplish  this  legislative 
flexibility  in  our  Congress  by  the  formation 
of  political  coalitions  between  groups  of  both 
major  parties. 

Thus  In  respect  to  foreign  policy  issues  I 
find    that    some    of   my    friends    from   other 

-  delegations  at  this  conference  are  at  a  loss 
'    to  understand  why  American  foreign  policy 

changes  from  time  to  time  as  the  result  of 
congressional  action  at  variance  with  an- 
nounced Presidential  policies.  I  am  glad 
this  question  has  been  raised  with  me  be- 
cause it  affords  me  an  opportunity  to  men- 

-  tlon    briefly    our    .«;ystem    of    parliamentary 
checks  and  balances. 

The  practice  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  form  political  coalitions  between 
groups  in  both  major  parties  Is  one  of  our 
most  effective  checks  upon  the  exercise  of 
unwise  Executive  power  In  the  United  States. 
Let  us  apply  the  practice  to  foreign  policy 
for  a  moment.  Great  misunderstanding 
seems  to  exist  among  many  in  other  coun- 
tries that  In  the  United  States  foreign  policy 
is   owned   by   the   President   of   the   United 


States  and  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Such 
is  not  20  either  as  a  matter  of  consltutlonal 
law  or  as  a  matter  of  long  established  prac- 
tice and  custom  In  our  country.  The  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  respect  to 
foreign  policy  do  not  in  any  sense  make  him 
the  dictator  of  American  foreign  policy.  No 
President  of  the  United  States  6t  no  Secre- 
tary of  State  can  commit  our  Government  to 
any  foreign  policy  program  free  from  con- 
stitutional checks  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  or  free  from  the  ballot  box 
check  of  the  American  people. 

In  the  last  analysis  American  foreign  policy 
Is  the  property  of  the  American  people  and 
all  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  are 
In  respect  to  It  is  administrators  of  the  peo- 
ple's foreign  policy.  Granted  that  there  are 
wide  differences  between  constitutional  the- 
ory and  practice  in  this  matter,  nevertheless, 
any  President  who  lost  sight  of  his  role  In 
American  foreign  policy  under  our  constitu- 
tional system  of  congressional  checks  would 
find  himself  in  serious  parliamentary  diffi- 
culty. 

Among  our  most  Important  congressional 
checks  upon  the  exercise  of  Presidential 
powers  In  determining  American  foreign  pol- 
icy Is  the  work  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  for- 
eign policy  committees  of  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  necessary  under  our  constitu- 
tional processes  for  these  two  foreign  policy 
committees  of  the  Congress  to  implement 
any  major  foreign  policy  proposed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  These  com- 
mittees hold  both  public  and  executive  com- 
mittee hearings  on  foreign  policy  proposals 
of  any  administration  and  through  these 
hearings  public  opinion  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  Presidential  recommendations.  It  Is 
necessary  for  these  committees  to  recommend 
authorization  legislation  for  passage  by  the 
Congress  in  respect  to  foreign  policy  pro- 
posals. For  example,  during  this  past  year 
extended  hearings  were  held  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittees on  the  entire  mutual  security  pro- 
gram recommended  by  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration. You  will  recall  that  the  final 
authorization  legislation,  both  as  It  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  committees  and  as  it  was 
amended  by  the  Congress,  contained  sub- 
stantial modifications  of  the  original  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

This  system  of  foreign  policy  committee 
checks  upon  the  foreign-policy  proposals  of 
any  administration  must  be  understood  by 
leaders  of  foreign  governments  If  they  are 
to  have  a  clear  understanding  as  to  why  a 
President  of  the  United  States  cannot  enter 
Into  irrevocable  commitments  in  diplomatic 
negotiations  with  foreign  powers  over 
foreign-policy  matters.  Another  example  of 
the  operation  of  this  congressional  check 
on  Presidential  foreign -policy  powers  In  the 
United  States  was  Illustrated  last  year  when 
the  historic  debate  was  held,  particularly  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  over  the  so- 
called  Eisenhower  Middle  East  Doctrine.  As 
a  result  of  that  debate  and  the  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  doctrine  that  was  presented  by 
those  Senators  who  considered  the  proposal 
to  be  an  unfortunate  one  as  far  as  pro- 
moting stability  m  the  Middle  East  is  con- 
cerned, the  administration  found  It  advisable, 
through  its  spokesmen  appearing  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  to  Issue 
a  series  of  clarifying  statements  concerning 
the  doctrine.  Thus,  by  the  checking  power 
of  committee  action.  Presidential  authority 
q^r-er  American  foreign  policy  must  be  con- 
ducted in  a  limited  framework  of  Executive 
administrative  power. 

There  are  two  other  committees  of  the 
Congress  that  exercise  substantial  checking 
authority  over  Presidential  power  in  the  field 
of  American  foreign  policy.  I  refer  to  the 
Appropriation  Committees  of  the  House  and 


the  Senate.  After  congressional  legislation 
is  passed  authorizing  a  foreign-policy  pro- 
gram. It  Is  necessary  for  the  Appropriation 
Committees  to  pass  upon  and  recommend  the 
amount  of  money  that  the  Congress  should 
appropriate  for  Implementing  the  program 
Thus,  It  Is  a  common  saying  in  the  United 
States  that  in  the  last  analysis  the  control 
of  the  purse  strings  of  the  Government  by 
Congress  is  Its  most  effective  constitutional 
check  upon  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

These  aforementioned  checking  powers  of 
the  committees  of  Congress  give  assurances 
to  the  American  people  that  through  com- 
mittee hearings.  Inquiries,  investigations,  and 
recommendations  to  the  Congress,  the  will 
of  American  public  opinion  will  be  broughi 
to  bear  as  an  effective  check  upon  any 
foreign-policy  course  of  action  by  any  Presi- 
dent which  does  not  have  the  predominan* 
support  of  the  majority  of  the  American 
people. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  for  anyone  who  is 
not  familiar  with  the  practical  workings  of 
our  system  of  constitutional  checks  and  bal- 
ances to  assume  that  our  governmental  sys- 
tem of  division  of  authority  leads  to  national 
disunity  and  lack  of  direction  In  American 
foreign  policy.  It  is  true  that  In  our  body 
politic  we  have  marked  differences  over  the 
formation  of  specific  foreign-policy  progrims 
It  Is  true  that  there  are  strong  differences  In 
our  country  at  the  present  time  In  regard  to 
the  emphasis  that  should  be  placed  on  mili- 
tary aid  to  underdeveloped  countries  in  con- 
trast with  economic  aid.  There  likewise  are 
similar  differences  over  the  i.«sue  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  reverse  the  ratio 
now  existing  of  about  85  percent  of  our  mu- 
tual-security appropriations  going  to  foreign 
countries  In  the  form  of  grants  and  gratui- 
ties rather  than  loans. 

There  are  many  In  our  country,  and  I  shaie 
that  point  of  view,  who  believe  that  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  of  the  world  would  be 
strengthened  more,  and  freedom  along  with 
It.  If  we  sent  them  bread  rather  than  guns 
[Applause.)  By  this  I  mean  that  part  of  the 
debate  going  on  within  American  publl: 
opinion  these  days  is  over  some  of  the  same 
questions  which  I  understand  have  already 
been  raised  In  this  conference  during  the 
previous  days  of  discussion  of  economic  prob- 
lems. I  happen  to  hold  to  the  point  of  view 
that  the  fight  for  freedom  In  the  next  half 
century  will  be  won  on  the  economic  fronts 
of  the  world,  not  on  the  battlefronts  of  th» 
world. 

There  Is  also  a  considerable  body  of  opin- 
ion In  our  country  which  points  up  another 
difference  in  American  public  opinion  over 
foreign  policy.  I  refer  to  those  in  my  coun- 
try among  Journalists,  authors,  academic 
leaders,  and  elected  officials  who  urge  that 
American  foreign  policy,  through  its  mutual 
security  program,  should  give  more  assistance 
and  support  to  free  governments  In  the  world 
and  less  support  to  totalitarian  or  quasi- 
totalitarian  regimes.  These  critics  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  pwllcy  within  my  country  arf 
greatly  concerned  about  what  appears  to  be 
the  growing  attitude  on  the  part  of  ler-der? 
and  their  i>eople  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  to  the  effec: 
that  too  much  emphasis  is  being  placed  b7 
the  United  States  on  military  resistance  r- 
the  cold  war  against  communism. 

Those  who  hold  this  point  of  view,  and 
I  am  one  of  them,  would  have  our  country 
recognize  before  It  is  too  late  that  the  bes" 
way  to  strengthen  freedom  In  the  world  l5 
to  help  people  raise  their  economic  standards 
of  living.  Military  regimes  are  never  con- 
ducive to  the  strengthening  of  freedom,  bu: 
to  the  contrary,  usually  run  the  course  o- 
impairing  civil  liberties  and  denying  to  thet 
citizens  both  economic  freedom  of  cholc* 
and  political  freedom  of  choice  for  the  1e- 
dividual. 
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Thus,  there  is  a  growing  opinion  in  the 
United  States  that  we  can  best  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  our  precious  system  of  po- 
litical and  economic  freedom  for  the  individ- 
ual by  exporting,  to  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world  that  are  willing  to  stand  with  us 
in  support  of  protecting  the  dignity  and 
civil  rights  of  the  Individual,  the  benefits 
of  our  economic  assistance.  To  accomplish 
this  end,  we  recommend  giving  support  of 
longtime  loans  to  economic  development 
plans  such  as  India's  second  5-year-plan 
when  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  such  loans 
would  be  sound;  would,  in  fact,  produce 
specific  economic  productive  projects  that 
would  help  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  people  who  live  in  the  economic  shadows 
of  such  projects. 

However,  I  wish  to  make  very  clear  that, 
although  I  have  mentioned  certain  differ- 
ences of  opinion  that  exist  in  my  country 
over  the  objectives  and  Implementation  of 
American  foreign  policy,  It  would  be  a  very 
serious  mistake  for  leaders  In  other  coun- 
tries, including  any  potential  enemies  to 
assume  that  we  are  a  disunited  people  in 
respect  to  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Any  differences  that  may  arise  from 
time  to  time  in  the  American  Congress  over 
foreign  policy  are  usually  hammered  out  on 
the  anvil  of  public  discussion  and  debate 
into  a  united  pattern  best  suited  to  our  na- 
tional interest.  We  are  a  peace-loving  Nation, 
and  whatever  differences  may  appear  to  exist 
among  us  from  time  to  time  over  foreign 
policy,  I  can  assure  this  conference,  are  dif- 
ferences that  spring  from  a  common  and 
united  motivation  on  the  part  of  American 
leaders;  namely,  the  motivation  of  seeking 
the  best  and  most  effective  ways  of  promoting 
world  peace.    [Applause.] 

Therefore,  It  would  be  a  grievous  mistake 
for  any  potential  aggressor  of  world  peace  to 
ever  assume  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  not  stand  united  in  opposition 
to  any  major  power  or  combination  of  powers 
that  might  decide  to  catapult  the  world  Into 
another  global  war.  The  United  States  can 
be  counted  upon  to  maintain  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  and  to  assist  In  supporting 
strong  national  defenses  for  allies  who  decide 
to  Join  with  us  In  a  mutual  security  pro- 
gram. 

However,  I  would  emphasize  in  my  talk 
today,  that  it  Is  very  important  that  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  should  not  make  the 
mistake  of  overemphasizing  military  defense 
as  the  way  to  peace.  Adequate  military  de- 
fense on  the  part  of  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  is  necessary  for  national  survival  and 
self-preservation.  It  Is  an  understandable, 
instinctive  response  to  threatened  danger. 

Nevertheless,  strong  national  armaments 
in  and  of  themselves  give  no  lasting  assur- 
ance of  permanent  peace.  To  the  contrary, 
as  history  has  proven  time  and  time  again, 
uncontrolled  armament  races  are  most  cer- 
tain to  end  in  war.  Therefore,  the  subject 
which  this  conference  is  discussing  today, 
namely,  foreign  policy  and  national  defense, 
calls  for  the  most  delicate  balancing  of  In- 
ternational relations  and  objectives  among 
all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

World  events  of  the  past  half  century  have 
taught  on  several  occasions  the  age-old  lesson 
that  unilateral  disarmament  does  not  cause 
nations  inclined  toward  aggression  to  main- 
tain the  peace.  The  same  period  of  time  has 
also  repealed  the  lesson  that  threatening  to 
meet  force  with  force  does  not  cause  nations 
to  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares. 

My  Nation  stands  for  strong  defense.  We 
believe  that  political  and  economic  freedom 
ire  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  dignity 
of  the  individual  and  guaranteeing  of  the 
unalienable  right  of  men  and  women  to  lives 
w  human  decency.  [Applause.]  We  believe 
that  freedom  Is  not  a  politician's  cliche  un- 
less we  make  It  so.  Freedom  Is  a  way  of  life 
th*^Jr*"  ^^  ^o^'th  defending.  Therefore,  we  in 
the  United  States  do  not  accept  the  view  that 


maintaining  strong  defenses  increases  the 
chance  of  war  any  more  than  maintaining 
strong  Jails  increases  the  chance  of  murder 
and  burglary.  However.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  misuse 
of  strong  defenses  can  cause  wars.  Just  as  the 
misuse  of  Jails  can  imprison  the  inncx:ent. 
It  is  my  view  that  there  is  a  great  need  for 
the  leaders  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
to  give  greater  consideration  to  nonmllitary 
procedure  for  advancing  the  cause  of  peace. 
Military  defense  must  stand  guard  against 
aggression.  But  other  procedures  must  be 
used  to  remove  the  causes  of  International 
tensions  and  to  settle  International  disputes 
as  they  arise. 

Therefore.  I  wish  to  devote  a  little  time 
In  this  speech  to  the  topic  of  promoting  world 
peace  through  the  rule  of  law.  I  was  very 
pleased  to  hear  the  Right  Honorable  Hugh 
Galtskell  in  his  address  this  morning  make 
brief  reference  to  the  Jiirldlcal  and  con- 
ciliation provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  I  wish  to  recommend  to  the  free 
nations  represented  In  this  conference  that 
much  greater  use  should  be  made  of  the 
World  Court  and  other  Juridical  procedures 
set  forth  in  the  United  Nations  Charter  for 
the  settlement  of  International  disputes. 

Let  me  make  clear  at  the  outset  of  this  dis- 
cussion that  I  do  not  happen  to  be  a  so- 
called  one-cause  person.  I  recognize  that 
International  effects  such  as  war  have  many 
causes.  If  we  are  to  prevent  war.  we  must 
seek  and  apply  various  procedures  that  will 
help  reduce  world  tensions.  I  do  respect- 
fully suggest  that,  very  frequently  in  parlia- 
mentary conferences  such  as  this  one,  there 
is  the  temptation  for  delegates  to  devote 
their  discussions  to  broad  policies  rather 
than  to  specific  proposals  related  to  the  les- 
sening of  international  tensions.  Therefore, 
I  am  honored  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
conference  to  a  specific  proposal,  a  specific 
ideal,  a  specific  practicality,  which  a  great 
leader  In  the  United  States  Senate,  now  dead. 
Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  emphasized 
many  times  in  his  historic  speeches  on  for- 
eign policy. 

In  my  opinion.  Senator  Vandenberg  did 
more  to  Influence  American  foreign  policy 
than  any  Senator  has  done  in  the  United 
States  Senate  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  I  happened  to  be  a  disciple  of  Ar- 
thur Vandenberg  after  he  changed  from  an 
Isolationist  Into  a  great  Internationalist.  I 
recommend  to  the  consideration  of  this  con- 
ference one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  Sen- 
ator Arthur  Vandenberg's  foreign-policy 
philosophy.  Time  and  time  again  he  em- 
phasized that  there  will  never  be  a  world 
order  of  permanent  peace  until  there  Is  es- 
tablished a  system  of  International  Justice 
through  law. 

In  1945.  when  I  first  went  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  Arthur  Vandenberg  en- 
couraged me  to  press  for  Senate  action  on  a 
resolution  I  sponsored  which  committed  my 
country  to  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court  In  any  dispute  where  the  op- 
posing nation  was  willing  to  accept  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Court.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  World  Court  section  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  adopted  at  San  Francisco 
was  a  veiry  weak  Instrumentality  for  the  set- 
tlement of  International  disputes  by  Juridi- 
cal processes  If  Its  Jurisdiction  was  to  rest 
entirely  upon  the  voluntary  actions  of  Indi- 
vidual nations.  Therefore.  It  seemed  impor- 
tant to  me  that  the  United  States  should  lead 
the  way  In  setting  an  example  by  pledging  it- 
self in  advance  to  submit  all  International 
disputes  to  the  World  Court  for  determina- 
tion. 

Therefore,  with  the  assistance  of  such 
great  organizations  In  my  country  as  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  various  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  Church  councils,  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  Science,  and 
many  other  organizations  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  peace,  I  Introduced  in  the  Senate 


of  the  United  States  the  World  Court  com- 
pulsory Jurisdiction  resolution  of  1945. 
With  Senator  Vandenberg's  great  help,  the 
resolution  passed  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  by  a  vote  of  60  to  2.  The  resolution 
embodies  great  Ideals  which,  if  ever  put  into 
practice  by  the  nations  of  the  world,  would 
not  only  help  reduce  world  tensions  but 
would  settle  most  international  disputes  by 
the  application  of  the  rule  of  law.  As  Sen- 
ator Vandenberg  used  to  point  out,  there  is 
no  substitute  for  the  application  of  the  rule 
of  reason  for  the  settlement  of  misunder- 
standings between  men  and  between  nations. 
Unfortunately,  today,  the  procedures  of 
the  Judicial  process  provided  for  in  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Charter  have  been  little  used  by 
the  democracies  of  the  world.  Time  after 
time  In  recent  years  I  have  proposed  to  my 
Government,  under  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  administrations,  that  we  should 
seek  to  bring  some  of  the  Issues  that  have 
been  threatening  peace  before  the  World 
Court  for  Judicial  determination  in  accord- 
ance with  the  tenets  of  Justice  as  laid  down 
In  international  law.  The  negative  reply  to 
such  suggestions  on  my  part  has  usually 
been  threefold. 

First,  it  is  said  that  Russia  would  never 
agree  to  accept  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  World 
Court  In  any  of  the  disputes  that  have  arisen 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia. 
However.  I  have  never  been  impressed  by 
the  rationalization  that  we  should  not  offer 
to  submit  a  dispute  to  the  World  Court  be- 
cause we  suspect  that  Russia  "would  not  go 
along  with  such  a  proposal."  As  I  have  said 
when  such  an  excuse  has  been  offered  by  my 
Government  for  not  appealing  to  the  World 
Court.  "I  also  do  not  think  that  Russia 
would  agree  to  submit  her  case  to  the  World 
Court,  but  let  us  give  her  a  chance  to  refuse. 
Let  us  thereby  demonstrate  to  the  world  Just 
what  nation  It  Is  that  is  seeking  to  block 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  International  dis- 
putes through  the  application  of  the  Judi- 
cial processes  provided  for  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter." 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  de- 
mocracies have  missed  one  opportunity  after 
another  to  demonstrate  their  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  world  peace  by  falling  to  Invite 
Russia  to  adjudicate  before  the  World  Court 
many  of  the  International  Issues  which  have 
arisen  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
demcxiracles  of  the  world. 

In  the  second  place,  the  excuse  has  been 
given  that  the  existing  body  of  International 
law  is  not  broad  enough  to  encompass  for 
Jiuldical  determination  many  of  the  Issues 
that  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world.  I  think 
that  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  this  very 
objection  really  confesses  the  need  for  the 
Implementation  of  the  World  Court  section 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  It  has  been 
my  suggestion,  and  I  recommend  It  to  this 
parliamentary  conference,  that  through  the 
United  Nations  Organization  negotiations 
should  be  carried  on  for  an  extension  and 
broadening  of  the  Jxirlsdlctlon  of  the  World 
Court,  as  well  as  for  the  extension  and  ex- 
pansion of  substantive  International  law 
principles  as  well  as  broadening  of  procedures 
for  the  operation  of  the  World  Court. 

I  am  convinced  that  great  strides  toward 
world  peace  could  be  taken  If  the  nations  of 
the  world  would  seek  to  negotiate  an  ex- 
panded code  of  procedure  for  the  adjudi- 
cation of  World  Court  cases.  Likewise,  there 
Is  a  great  need  for  the  adoption  of  a  new 
codification  of  international  law  statutes  and 
legal  principles  which  would  broaden  the 
Judicial  authority  of  the  World  Court. 

In  the  third  place  It  is  said,  by  those  who 
hesitate  to  agree  to  submit  international 
disputes  that  threaten  peace  to  interna- 
tional Judicial  prcxiesses  for  settlement,  that 
such  procedure  might  very  well  threaten  na- 
tional sovereignty.  In  my  opinion  this  U  a 
scarecrow  argument.  We  must  not  let  tlie 
semantics  of  national  sovereignty  chill  the 
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hopes  of  peace.  The  concept  of  national 
sovereignty  should  not  be  used  as  a  dead 
hand  of  international  law.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  national  sovereignty  should  not  be 
considered  as  a  static  concept.  Only  as  a 
dynamic  hviug  concept  can  the  doctrine  of 
national  sovereignty  serve  the  people  of  each 
nation  as  a  legal  instrument  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  changing  world. 

Whenever  a  dispute  arises  directly  affect- 
ing  the  Interests  of  two  nations  so  as  to 
threaten  their  peaceful  relationships,  then 
other  nations  should  have  the  right  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  a  question  of  national 
sovereignty  rightly  is  basic  to  the  dispute. 
In  a  very  real  sense  no  nation  has  the  moral 
right,  nor  should  It  be  allowed  to  claim  a 
legal  right,  to  follow  a  course  of  action  that 
creates  peace-disturbing  disputes  and  then 
hide  behind  a  defense  that  the  Issues  of  the 
dispute  involve  its  untouchable  rights  of 
national  sovereignty. 

It  is  rerpectfully  suggested   that  there  Is 
mu::h  need  for  a  reevaluation  in  the  field  of 
international  law  of  the  doctrine  of  national 
sovereignty.     This     evaluation     should     be 
approached  from  the  simple  oremlse  that  any 
static  doctrine  of  national  sovereignty  which 
thre:\tens  peace  must  be  subject  to  revision 
in  the  interest  of  peace.     Let  me  make  clear 
that  I  do  not  propose  that  we  throw  over- 
board, po  to  speak,  the  existing  substantial 
body  of  International  law  that  has  been  de- 
veloped o'  er  the  decades  under  the  doctrine 
of  natlonnl  sovereignty.     But  I  do  point  out 
thnt  if  we  are  to  implement  Senator  Vanden- 
berg's  Ideal  of  a  system  of  International  Jus- 
tice through  law  we  must  see  to  It  that  Inter- 
national law  becomes  a  body  of  living  law 
capable  of  doing  Justice  In  the  cavise  of  peace. 
Granted  that  there  are  many  changes  that 
need  to  be  negotiated  among  nations  in  the 
field  of  international  law,  both  as  to  pro- 
cedural and  substantive  matters.  If  the  rule 
of  law  Is  to  become  effective  In  promoting 
peace,   the   fact   is   Inescapable   that   unless 
such  an  ideal  is  put  into  practical  implemen- 
tation,  the  United  Nations  cannot  possibly 
function  effectively  for  settling  international 
disputes. 

In  pp,ssing.  there  are  other  cautions  I  would 
mention  that  democracies  should  heed  If  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  law  Is  to  become 
effective  in  settling  international  disputes. 
Democracies  which  are  disputants  in  a  given 
case  should  not  set  themselves  up  as  judges 
of  whether  a  case  should  go  before  the  World 
Court  for  determination.  Neither  should 
they  function  as  a  Jury  on  the  merits  of  their 
own  case  and  thereafter  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
other  nations  in  the  world  who  are  disturbed 
by  their  national  course  of  action. 

Let  me  apply  this  caution  to  my  own  coun- 
try for  a  moment  and  then  respectfully  apply 
it  to  2  or  3  other  existing  disputes  Involving 
some  of  the  other  countries  represented  at 
this  conference.  Lets  consider  for  a  moment 
the  delicate  international  issxie  that  Involves 
the  question  of  Formosa's  sovereignty. 

The  issue  of  American  foreign  policy  in  re- 
gard to  Formosa  is  one  of  the  so-called  hot 
political  issues  in  my  country.  However 
there  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that,  as 
.  a  matter  of  International  law.  my  country 
does  not  have  any  sovereign  rights  to  For- 
mosa. The  United  States  does  have  a  great 
moral  obligation  to  see  to  it  that  a  blood 
bath  does  not  occur  on  Formosa  as  a  result 
of  an  aggressive  attack  on  Formosa  by  Com- 
munist China.  This  moral  obligation  grows 
out  of  the  caretaker  duties  which  the  United 
States  assumed  over  Formosa  as  a  result  of 
American  operations  during  World  War  II 
in  the  Pacific  theater. 

However,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
question  as  to  what  nation  has  rights  of 
sovereignty  over  Formosa  is  a  question  to  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  existing  Inter- 
national law.  It  is  not  a  question  that  can 
be  determined  legally  by  a  unilateral  proc- 
lamation issued  by  Red  China,  or  the  Na- 


tionalist Chinese  Government  under  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  or  by  the  United  States,  or  any 
other  power.  At  the  present  time  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Formosa  can  be  described  as  be- 
ing in  abeyance  or  suspension.  I  submit  that 
there  is  only  one  forum  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  Formosa's  sovereignty  can  be  deter- 
mined justly  and  In  the  Interest  of  world 
peace,  and  that  is  in  the  World  Court.  It 
is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  at  the  earliest 
feasible  time  my  Government  will  seek 
United  Nations  support  for  the  submission 
of  the  question  of  Formosa's  sovereignty  to 
the  World  Court  for  determination. 

At  the  time  of  the  historic  debate  In  the 
U.S.  Senate  over  the  Elsenhower  Formosan 
Doctrine  In  1955,  some  of  us  then  urged 
that  the  United  States  call  upon  the  United 
Nations  to  exercise  a  mandate  or  trusteeship 
over  the  Formosa  Straits,  and  submit  the  Is- 
sue of  Formosa's  sovereignty  to  the  Judicial 
process  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Un- 
fortunately, from  the  standpoint  of  western 
tensions  in  Asia  the  majority  view  taken  by 
Congress  at  that  time  was  to  back  up  the 
Eisenhower  administration's  position  that 
the  time  was  not  ripe  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Formosan  issue  through  United  Nations 
procedures.  I  asked  the  question  then  and 
repeat  the  question  now,  "When  will  the 
time  be  ripe  for  such  a  course  of  action?" 

I  make  a  plea  to  the  members  of  this 
conference  that  the  democracies  of  the  world 
should  unite  and  solidify  behind  a  Judicial 
approach  to  the  settlement  of  a  great  many 
disputes  that  are  threatening  the  peace  of 
the  world.  ("Hear."  "Hear"!  I  know  of 
no  better  approach  than  the  application  of 
the  rules  of  reason  In  the  Judicial  atmos- 
phere of  an  International  court.  In  such  an 
atmosphere  of  Judicial  Impartiality  calm 
Judgment  can  be  rendered  on  the  basis  of 
the  evidence  presented.  National  legal  rights, 
in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  can  be  applied 
to  the  facts  of  the  case  as  established  In  the 
courtroom.  In  the  Interest  of  world  peace 
all  nations,  large  and  small,  should  respect 
the  application  of  the  rule  of  law  to  every 
International  dispute  that  is  susceptible  of 
legal  determination.  Neither  my  country  nor 
yours  In  this  day  of  potential  nuclear  war- 
fare can  Justify  refusing  to  submit  any 
International  controversy  between  nations  to 
adjudication.     ("Hear."     "Hear.") 

I  have  mentioned  a  failure  to  date  on  the 
part  of  my  Government  to  press  for  United 
Nations  Judicial  determination  of  the  For- 
mosan Issue.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me 
disrespectful  when  I  point  out  that  there 
are  other  peace-threatening  Issues  Involving 
other  nations  which  have  been  equally 
hesitant  about  acceding  to  the  application 
of  the  judicial  processes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  a  binding  determination  of  the  dis- 
pute. I  mention  Kashmir  as  a  good  example 
of  an  Issue  that  is  susceptible  of  an  inter- 
national law  determination.  Granted  that 
this  is  another  one  of  the  so-called  hot  issues 
that  is  charged  with  strong  national  feelings 
and  patterns  of  deep  prejudices,  nevertheless, 
there  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  it  has  be- 
come a  tinderbox  that  might  Ignite  a  major 
war.  It  Is  a  good  Illustration  of  the  great 
need  for  reappraising  in  light  of  changing 
world  conditions  some  of  the  heretofore  ac- 
cepted fixed  notions  in  respect  to  national 
sovereignty.  There  will  be  little  comfort  to 
be  found  In  the  hot  ashes  of  a  nuclear- 
exploded  world  by  those  who  cling  In  our 
time  to  a  static  concept  of  national  sover- 
eignty. 

There  are  other  pending  disputes  which 
threaten  world  peace  and  whose  Interna- 
tional tensions  could  be  relaxed  by  a  resort 
to  judicial  processes  for  their  determination. 
The  Middle  East  Is  full  of  such  Issues.  Basi- 
cally what  is  involved  In  the  Suez  Canal  crisis 
other  than  a  judicial  determination  of  the 
respective  legal  rights  of  the  contending  na- 
tions?    Long   before   England.   France,  and 


Israel  resorted  to  action  by  force  over  the 
Suez  Canal  issue.  I  urged  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  that  all  governments  not 
parties  to  the  dispute  should  urge  the  dis- 
putants to  submit  their  respective  claims  to 
the  Judicial  processes  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  was  my  plea  that  the  United  States  should 
take  the  lead  in  a  plea  for  the  application  of 
the  rule  of  law  to  the  Suez  Canal  issue.  We 
failed  to  do  it,  and  this  lost  opportunity 
brought  the  whole  world  closer  to  the  brink 
of  a  major  war  than  we  can  ever  afford  to 
risk. 

Then    what    about    many    phases    of   the 
Arab-Israeli  disputes?     Looked  at  from  the 
standpoint    of   historic   perspective,   and  In 
the  Interest  of  reducing  the  dangers  of  war. 
what   is    there   so   difficult   about    the   Arab 
refugee  problem,  the  settlement  of  conflict- 
ing claims   to   water   rights,   boundary  dis- 
putes, and   alleged   conflicting  national  in- 
terests in  the  Straits  of  Aqaba  that  cannot 
be  determined  Justly  by  the  application  of 
the    rule    of    law    applied    by    an    impartial 
United  Nations  Judicial  tribunal?    Let  us  not 
forget  that  the  United  Nations  Charter  pro- 
vided   not    only    for    the    strictly    judicial 
processes  of  the  World  Court  In  which  dis- 
putes can  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
international  law  as  it  exists  at  a  given  time; 
but   it  also  provides  for  corollary  jurldlc?.! 
processes    of    arbitration,     mediation,    and 
conciliation.    In  these  last-mentioned  quasl- 
Judlclal  forums  there  Is  ample  latitude  for 
nations   acting   in   good   faith   to   negotiate 
with     each     other     under     the     Impartial 
guidance   of   a   United    Nations   tribunal  or 
agency,  a  fair  and  just  compromise  of  their 
differences. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  without  further 
delay,  all  peace-loving  nations  should  seelt 
to  further  a  climate  of  International  relations 
whereby  they  join  forces  in  strengthening 
the  juridical  processes  of  the  United  Nations 
for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  International 
disputes.  ("Hear."  "Hear."(  Now  is  the 
time  to  make  this  approach  of  applying  the 
rule  of  law  to  peace-threatening  differences 
between  nations  If  we  are  to  keep  faith 
with  the  spirit  and  idealism  enunciated  by 
Vandenberg  In  his  many  references  to  the 
need  of  a  system  of  International  Justice 
through  law.     ("Hear."     "Hear."[ 

I  recognize.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  deal 
for  which  I  am  pleading  today  involves  many 
procedural  problems  which  must  be  resolved 
if  nations  are  to  accept  it  as  a  practical  ap- 
proach to  the  settlement  of  specific  disputes. 
It  win  be  pointed  out  by  some  that  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  World  Court  Is  not  broad 
enough  at  the  present  time  to  encompass 
all  disputes  that  threaten  world  peace.  I 
believe  this  to  be  an  objection  of  form  rather 
than  of  substance  because  If  the  nations  o! 
the  world  wish  to  act  In  avoiding  war  by 
settling  their  disputes  through  judicial  proc- 
esses they  are  free  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  broaden  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
juridical  sections  of  the  charter. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  claim  o! 
some  that  the  international  judicial  ideal  of 
Vandenberg  and  others  who  have  shared  hL« 
point  of  view  would  threaten  to  narrow  the 
rights  of  national  sovereignty.  However,  I  &'■ 
not  contend  for  a  moment  that  the  World 
Court  should  exercise  Jurisdiction  over  what 
reasonable  men  agree  are  purely  domestic 
issues.  At  the  same  time,  the  concept,  "na- 
tional sovereignty,"  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  an  emotional  sanction  that  prevent* 
a  Judicial  determination  by  an  Internationa. 
court  of  a  dispute  that  Is,  In  fact,  threaten- 
ing peaceful  relations  between  two  or  more 
nations.  A  doctrine  of  national  sovereignty 
based  upon  the  theory  that  each  natlo!: 
should  be  its  own  final  Judge  as  to  what  l' 
or  is  not  a  domestic  issue  Is  an  outmodec 
doctrine  in  the  modern  world.  The  reten- 
tion of  such  a  narrow  view  of  the  rights  o. 
sovereignty  may  very  well,  under  some  cl'- 
cumstances,  cost  a  nation  its  very  survival 
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That  Is  too  dear  a  price  to  pay  for  an  isola- 
tionist concept  of  national  sovereignty. 

Another  prcwedural  problem  that  Is  raised 
by  those  who  question  the  practicality  of 
implementing  the  ideal  of  a  system  of  In- 
ternational Justice  through  law  is  that  there 
can  be  no  assurance  of  the  competency  of 
the  judges  who  render  the  decisions. 

These  critics  say.  further,  that  there  is 
no  existing  procedure  for  preventing  a  biased 
Judge  or  a  Judge  from  a  nation  which  Is  a 
party  in  Interest  from  sitting  In  Judgment 
on  a  case.  These  criticisms  also  strike  me 
as  being  objections  of  form  rather  than  of 
substance.  Obviously,  whatever  procedural 
reforms  are  necessary  to  guarantee  the 
competency  or  impartiality  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  tribunals  which  are  to 
administer  International  justice  can  be 
adopted  by  amendments  to  existing  rules 
and  procedtires.  By  way  of  analogy,  I  would 
point  out  that,  In  many  State  courts  in  the 
United  States,  judges  who  are  believed  by 
litigants  to  be  prejudiced  against  them  can 
be  removed  from  sitting  on  a  given  case  by 
the  flllng  of  an  affidavit  of  prejudice.  In 
some  jurisdictions  these  affidavits  of  prej- 
udice can  be  filed  on  a  peremptory  basis 
and  in  other  jurisdictions  the  judge  can  be 
removed  "for  cause,"  duly  shown. 

Surely,  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  obtain  United  Nations  adoption  of  a  pro- 
cedural right  to  file  an  affidavit  of  prejudice 
either  peremptorily  or  "for  cause"  against 
any  judge  who  a  litigant  in  good  faith  be- 
lieves to  be  biased  and  prejudiced  in  respect 
to  the  case.  But  I  want  to  say  that  I  have 
noted,  as  a  lawyer,  that,  usually,  when  a 
man  dons  the  judicial  robes,  and  assumes 
the  almost  sacred  trust  of  doing  Justice,  he 
usually  rises  to  the  obligations  of  that  role. 
("Hear."  "Hear."(  I  have  also  noticed  that, 
in  many  Instances,  when  a  litigant  com- 
plains about  the  fairness  of  the  court,  he 
speaks  from  a  case  lacking  in  merit. 
("Hear."   "Hear."'] 

In  a  similar  vein,  I  would  reply  to  the 
other  reservations  which  are  raised  by  those 
who  seem  to  think  that  now  is  not  the  time 
for  the  democracies  of  the  world  to  Join 
together  in  a  united  program  for  greater  use 
of  the  Judicial  processes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions In  the  settlement  of  peace-threatening 
disputes.  I  respectfully  submit  that  this 
conference  could  make  a  specific  contribu- 
tion to  a  program  for  lessening  world  tension 
If  it  would  urge  upon  all  nations  of  the 
world  a  greater  use  of  the  World  Court  and 
the  other  Judicial  procedures  provided  for 
In  the  United  Nations  Charter.  ("Hear" 
"Hear.") 

The  second  major  principle  of  foreign 
policy  enunciated  and  advocated  by  Senator 
Vandenberg  dealt  with  his  views  on  foreign 
economic  policy.  He  recognized  that  polit- 
ical freedom  of  choice  for  the  individual  will 
not  exist  in  any  country  for  long  unless  the 
citizens  of  that  country  also  have  economic 
freedom  of  choice.  I  do  not  ask  for  agree- 
ment on  this  or  any  other  point  I  raise  In 
this  speech.  I  never  ask  for  agreement.  It 
IS  not  Important  that  you  agree  with  me, 
but  it  Is  important  that  people  throughout 
the  world  give  some  thought  to  the  Inescap- 
able fact  that  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
millions  of  people  In  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  bears  a  direct  relationship  to  the 
mamtenance  of  world  peace. 

Therefore.  I  wish  to  discuss  very  briefly  my 
point  of  view  In  regard  to  the  economic  ap- 
proach to  peace.  I  happen  to  think  that  an 
order  of  permanent  peace  In  the  world  can- 
not be  established  until  we  set  up  a  system 
of  international  justice  through  law.  and. 
2Ho.  peace  will  not  prevail  until  we  recog- 
iiize  that  peace  must  be  won  on  the  eco- 
"m"^^.,  ^^°^^^  °^  the  world.  ("Hear." 
Hear."]  Wars  do  not  produce  peace;  neither 
oo  armament  races.     ("Hear."    "Hear.") 


It  Is  my  understanding  that,  earlier  In  this 
conference,  there  was  general  recognition  on 
the  part  of  most  of  the  delegates  that  po- 
litical colonialism  has  become  a  thing  of  the 
historic  past.  It  is  equally  important  for 
the  economically  favored  nations  of  the  world 
to  recognize  that  economic  colonialism  is 
also  on  the  way  out.  ("Hear."  "Hear."] 
Economic  colonialism  has  expressed  Itself  in 
a  variety  of  forms  over  the  decades.  Most 
commonly  it  has  been  linked  Inseparably 
to  political  colonialism.  In  some  Instances 
it  has  taken  the  form  of  economic  exploita- 
tion fastened  upon  weak  nations  by  power- 
ful foreign  industrial  and  banking  combines, 
backed  at  times  by  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
country  whose  nationals  have  made  great  in- 
vestments in  a  foreign  country.  Investors 
from  my  own  country  on  occasion  have  not 
been  free  of  this  criticism,  with  the  resxilt 
that  the  United  States  in  some  Instances 
has  been  Joined  in  that  criticism. 

Therefore,  I  would  suggest  that,  as  far  as 
my  country  is  concerned,  and  I  use  it  only 
as  an  example  because  the  abuse  of  which 
I  speak  is  not  limited  to  the  United  States, 
we  should  change  our  national  policy  in  re- 
spect to  the  support  given  to  foreign  in- 
vestors. I  think  the  best  way  to  describe 
the  change  in  American  economic  foreign 
policy  which  I  propose  is  to  reverse  the 
symbols  of  a  figure  of  speech  that  is  fre- 
quently used  to  describe  the  relationship 
which  exists  between  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  the  economic  investments  made  in 
foreign  countries  by  American  investors. 

In  the  past,  the  economic  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  has  been  described  by 
many  writers  as  one  in  which  the  American 
flag  follows  the  American  dollar.  I  would 
change  that  figure  of  speech  by  proposing 
the  adoption  of  an  American  economic  for- 
eign policy  which  could  be  described  as  one 
in  which  the  dollar  follows  the  American 
flag.  If  you  will  ponder  the  Implications  of 
my  proposed  descriptive  terms  of  economic 
foreign  policy,  you  will  recognize  great  dif- 
ferences In  governmental  policy  that  would 
necessarily  result  therefrom.  My  proposal 
would  bring  an  end  to  "dollar  diplomacy." 
It  would  stop  economic  exploitation  of 
weaker  peoples.  It  would  develop  economic 
productive  power  of  underdeveloped  nations 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  each  nation 
In  which  the  foreign  investments  are  made, 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  fair  profit  for 
the  investors.  It  would  promote  good  will 
among  nations  and  reduce  existing  Interna- 
tional tensions. 

Interestingly  enough,  an  economic  foreign 
policy  based  upon  the  dollar  following  the 
flag  would  strengthen  a  system  of  interna- 
tional justice  through  law  discussed  In  the 
first  part  of  this  address.  It  would  accom- 
plish that  end,  because  my  proposal  involves 
the  negotiating  of  economic  treaties  between 
the  government  whose  nationals  are  making 
the  economic  Investment  and  the  govern- 
ment in  whose  country  the  investment  is  to 
be  made.  Such  treaties  as  have  been  au- 
thorized since  1948  now  exist  to  a  very  lim- 
ited extent.  What  I  am  urging  Is  that  such 
treaties,  somewhat  broadened  In  scope,  be 
more  widely  used  as  an  instrument  for  eco- 
nomic development  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. 

Speaking  in  terms  of  a  hypothetical  case, 
my  proposal  would  provide  that  countries  X 
and  Y  should  negotiate  an  economic  treaty, 
under  which  treaty  foreign  investments  by 
nationals  of  country  X  are  to  be  made  in 
underdeveloped  country  Y.  Such  a  treaty 
would  set  forth  the  terms  and  conditions 
governing  the  Investments,  Including  an 
agreement  as  to  the  reasonable  profits  that 
those  who  risk  their  capital  should  be  al- 
lowed to  take  out  of  the  country.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  the  fact  that,  in  too  many 
Instances  in  the  past,  foreign  Investors  have 
weakened  rather  than  strengthened  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  country  In  which  the 


investment  was  made  through  eixploltatlon 
of  Its  nattiral  resources  and  Its  people. 

Under  a  program  such  as  I  propose,  in 
which  the  dollar  would  follow  the  flag,  such 
exploitation  would  be  prevented  by  treaty. 
If  any  dispute  should  arise  in  respect  to  the 
implementation  of  the  investment,  or  if  the 
country  In  which  the  investment  is  made 
should  nationalize  the  Industry  or  confiscate 
the  investors'  property  and  business,  the 
treaty  would  provide  a  binding  agreement 
between  the  two  governments  that  the  issue 
would  be  submitted  to  a  Judicial  tribunal 
jf  the  United  Nations  for  adjudication. 

But,  you  ask,  what  about  the  investors 
who  In  the  meantime  have  lost  their  prop- 
erty and  their  business?  It  is  my  proposal 
that,  to  encourage  economic  investments 
abroad  as  an  aid  to  strengthening  freedom 
In  the  world  and  furthering  the  cause  of 
peace  through  raising  the  standard  of  living 
of  people  in  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world,  my  Government  should  Insure  more 
such  Investments  through  the  analogous 
principle  of  the  Federal  deposit  Insurance 
guaranty  of  bank  deposits.  I  know  of  no 
better  expenditure  of  defense  dollars  than 
guaranteeing  to  American  Investors  that.  If 
they  win  help  strengthen  the  economic  pro- 
ductive power  of  underdeveloped  countries 
so  that  standards  of  living  may  be  raised 
to  a  more  decent  level  in  those  countries,  the 
United  States  will  repay  the  American  in- 
vestor for  any  losses  suffered  as  a  result  of 
the  violation  of  treaty  obligations  on  the 
part  of  the  recipient  country. 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  adoption  of  such 
an  economic  treaty  program  would  bring  to 
an  end  violations  of  Investors'  rights  by  for- 
eign government-^,  and  would  result  in  prac- 
tically no  loss  to  the  American  taxpayers. 
Such  a  fair  procedure  would  also  remove  the 
alibi  from  the  lips  of  the  exploiting  Investor 
who  in  times  past  has  attempted  to  Justify 
his  policy  of  economic  colonialism  with  the 
excuse  that  he  feels  that  it  is  necessary  to 
move  into  an  underdeveloped  country  and 
make  huge  profits  in  a  short  period  of  time 
because  he  never  can  be  sure  when  the  for- 
eign government  might  nationalize  his  prop- 
erty and  kick  him  out  with  little  or  no  com- 
pensation for  his  investment. 

You  will  note  that.  In  respect  to  this  pro- 
posal, too,  I  have  been  emphasizing  proce- 
dures for  administering  foreign  policy  be- 
tween nations.  As  an  old  law  teacher.  I 
sought  to  drill  into  the  heads  of  my  law 
students,  from  the  first  day  they  entered  the 
law  school  until  the  last  speech  I  made  to 
them  on  graduation  night,  that  they  should 
never  forget  that  the  substantive  legal  rights 
of  a  client  can  never  be  any  better  than 
the  procedural  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
tribunal  which  is  to  adjudicate  his  case. 
That  Is  true  of  any  human  Institution. 

Let  me  determine  the  procedure  of  any  In- 
stitution, and  I  will  determine  in  a  large 
measure  thereby,  all  the  substantive  rights 
it  makes  available  to  its  members.  That  Is 
why  I  think  there  Is  such  a  great  need  for 
various  procedural  reforms  within  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations.  I  have  already 
discussed  the  need  for  some  procedural  re- 
forms in  respect  to  the  Judicial  processes  pro- 
vided in  the  charter.  In  the  same  framework 
I  stress  the  need  of  treaty  provisions  provid- 
ing for  procedures  that  will  encourage  for- 
eign economic  investments  in  underdeveloped 
countries  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both 
the  investors  and  the  people  of  the  country 
in  which  the  Investment  is  made.  Through 
such  procedures  we  can  strengthen  both  eco- 
nomic freedom  and  world  p>eace. 

The  most  common  reaction  to  economic 
foreign  policy  based  u^on  a  program  of  the 
dollar  following  the  flag,  is  that  it  is  too  ideal- 
istic and  theoretical.  My  critics  say  none  too 
kindly  that  such  a  proposal  shows  what  hap- 
pens when  a  professor  is  elected  to  political 
office.  But  to  this  conference,  composed  of 
realistic  men  and  women,  I  would  point  out 
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that  not  a  single  one  of  you  has  ever  ex- 
perienced a  practicality  except  in  terms  of  an 
Ideal  put  to  work.  Further,  it  should  be  said 
that  there  Is  nothing  practical  about  resort- 
ing to  the  expediency  which  characterizes  so 
much  ot  the  diplomacy  practiced  in  the  world 
today.     I  "Hear."     '•Hear."| 

You  cannot  compromise  principle,  and  have 
principle  left.  You  cannot  substitute  ex- 
pediency for  Idealism  and  avoid  corruption. 
I  have  observed  In  politics  that  those  who 
seek  to  Justify  a  vote  motivated  by  ex- 
pediency engage  In  a  rationalization  of  com- 
promising their  true  convictions.  They  seek 
to  cover  up  a  corruption  of  their  Intellectual 
honesty.  Such  political  expediency  erodes 
statesmanship.  Much  of  this  evil — all  too 
prevalent  in  parliamentary  halls  the  world 
around — can  be  traced  to  a  failure  of  parlia- 
mentary bodies  to  give  sufficient  attention  to 
procedural  guaranties  which  are  so  essential 
to  preserving  substantive  rights. 

I  respectfully  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
part  of  the  tension  that  exists  among  many 
nations  in  the  world  today  is  due  to  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  all  nations  to  give  due  respect 
and  regard  to  both  the  procedural  and  sub- 
stantive foreign  policy  rights  of  other  nations. 
If  oiu-  statesmen  consider  it  inconvenient  or 
inexpedient  to  go  through  the  United  Nations 
on  an  issue,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  go  around 
the  United  Nations.  Thus  world  tensions 
have  been  Increased  from  time  to  time  in  re- 
cent years  by  unilateral  action  on  the  part 
of  major  powers  in  both  the  free  and  Com- 
munist segments  of  the  w^orld.  Such  a  course 
of  action  does  violence  to  the  spirit  and  in- 
tent of  both  the  procedural  and  substantive 
objectives  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Whenever  any  country,  by  unilateral  ac- 
tion, seeks  to  Impose  on  the  rest  of  the 
world  a  foreign  policy  that  Increases  inter- 
national crises  and  tension.  It  Is  not  serving 
the  cause  of  peace.  Unilateral  action  in  the 
field  of  military  and  economic  aid  has  In  some 
Instances  created  international  misunder- 
standing. 

There  has  been  discussion  in  this  parlia- 
mentary conference  to  the  effect  it  would 
produce  better  international  relations  If  more 
economic  aid  were  administered  through  the 
United  Nations  rather  than  unilaterally  by 
such  powerful  governments  as  my  own. 
Surely  this  is  a  subject  matter  that  is  worthy 
of  further  discussion  and  negotiations.  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  the  objective  that  a 
United  Nations  agency  administering  foreign 
aid  could  do  much  to  overcome  some  of  the 
prejudices  and  misunderstandings  that  have 
developed  in  respect  to  American  foreign  aid. 
However,  It  would  be  not  only  a  serious  mis- 
take, in  Judgment,  but  also  an  unfair  Judg- 
ment, to  conclude  that  the  American  foreign 
economic  aid  program  is  motivated  in  any 
way  by  principles  of  unfair  discrimination 
against  the  people  of  some  democracies  and 
favoritism  for  the  people  of  others.  Here 
again,  there  are  many  procedural  problems 
to  be  solved  in  working  out  a  fair  and  effi- 
cient United  Nations  foreign  aid  allotment 
program. 

The  fact  Is  indisputable  that  the  major 
portion  of  an  economic  foreign  aid  program 
has  been  paid  for  at  least  up  to  now  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  This  Amer- 
ican contribution  to  foreign  aid  will  continue 
to  be  considerable  for  some  time  as  far  as 
present  Indications  point.  Debates  In  our 
country  to  date  over  proposals  to  give  greater 
Jurisdiction  to  SUNFED  run  Into  the  pro- 
cedural objection  that  the  United  States 
under  existing  SUNFED  procedures  could  be 
called  upon  to  pay  a  great  proportion  of  the 
total  bill  but  at  the  same  time  could  be 
overwhelmingly  outvoted  In  the  determina- 
tion of  the  expenditure  policies  and  distribu- 
tion of  funds.  May  I  say  good-naturedly 
that  this  objection  Is  reminiscent  of  the  his- 
toric American  objection  to  taxation  without 
adequate  representation.     (Laughter. J 


Then.  too.  I  would  have  you  recall  the 
reference  in  the  early  part  of  my  address 
to  the  check  on  American  foreign  policy 
exercised  by  the  voters  of  our  country  at 
the  ballot  box.  Unless  procedures  can  be 
worked  out  for  the  administration  of  SUN- 
FED that  will  give  assurance  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  that  they  have  no  cause  for 
concern  that  a  majority  of  member  nations 
will  not  discriminate  against  American  in- 
terests, congressional  support  for  SUNFED 
Is  bound  to  continue  to  be  lacking.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  procedural  objections  which  American 
representatives  In  the  United  Nations  dis- 
cussions have  raised  to  date  in  respect  to 
SUNFED  can  be  remedied  without  sacrific- 
ing the  very  laudable  objectives  of  SUN- 
FED. In  this  next  session  of  Congress  In 
light  of  what  has  been  said  at  this  confer- 
ence about  the  SUNFED  Issue.  I  Intend  to 
give  the  matter  thorough  study  and  shall 
request  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Senate  to  give  thorough  consideration  to 
a  review  of  the  entire  matter. 

The  last  point  I  wish  to  comment  upon 
in  this  address  is  my  view  in  respect  to  the 
need  of  directing  foreign-aid  programs  to 
specific  projects  and  trade  policies  which 
win  benefit  the  people  of  the  country  where 
the  money  Is  to  be  spent.  Economic  foreign 
aid  which  does  not  reach  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  a  manner  that  directly  or  in- 
directly helps  raise  their  standard  of  living 
is  of  questionable  value.  I  am  afraid  that 
there  has  been  too  much  of  our  foreign  aid 
that  is  subject  to  that  criticism.  As  a  gen- 
eral policy  I  strongly  favor  economic  aid 
that  is  related  to  specific,  approved  projects. 

Several  years  ago  I  discussed  foreign-loan 
policies  on  behalf  of  my  Government  with 
the  Government  of  Mexico.  At  that  time  I 
urged  the  adoption  of  a  foreign-loan  pro- 
gram based  upon  a  line-of-credlt  principle. 
It  was  my  recommendation  then,  and  still  Is. 
that  whenever  it  is  possible  loans  should  be 
related  to  specific  economic  projects  such  as 
dams,  reclamation  projects,  refineries,  roads, 
and  railroads,  steel  plant  construction,  and 
all  the  other  economic  developments  which 
are  needed  in  many  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. Instead  of  making  a  blanket  loan  to 
a  foreign  government  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
sounder  policy  to  make  a  line  of  credit  avail- 
able to  that  government  to  be  drawn  upon 
when  a  joint  commission  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  countries  agree  upon 
a  reconmiendatlon  for  a  given  project. 

Under  such  a  foreign  aid  loan  program 
one  of  the  objections  raised  often  in  my 
country  would  be  minimized;  namely,  that 
blanket  loans  to  some  governments  have 
not  resulted  in  the  economic  benefits  which 
should  result  from  such  loans,  actually 
reaching  the  people  of  the  country.  Govern- 
ment leaders  come  and  go,  but  the  need 
goes  on  for  Improving  the  economic  produc- 
tive power  of  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  where  the  standard  of  living  of  mil- 
lions of  the  people  Is  so  low  that  the  cause 
of  peace  and  freedom  may  be  endangered. 

Thus,  for  example.  I  favor  a  substantial 
loan  to  Egyprt  for  the  building  of  the  Aswan 
Dam  and  the  huge  reclamation  project  that 
would  accompany  it.  It  is  a  dramatic  ex- 
ample of  what  could  be  accomplished  by  a 
foreign-aid  loan  program  based  on  a  project- 
by-project  approach.  The  need  for  an 
Aswan  Dam  is  not  a  singular  project  in  the 
field  of  water  conservation  and  reclamation 
development.  Similar  projects  on  varying 
scales  are  needed  in  practically  every  under- 
developed area  of  the  world.  The  reason  Is 
a  simple  one.  Civilizations  do  not  rise  on. 
falling  water  tables.  For  a  very  long  period 
in  history  the  Middle  East  was  the  greatest 
civilization  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  When 
It  enjoyed  that  position  of  prestige  and 
power.  It  was  a  civilization  that  protected 
its  water  table.     It  had  four  times  the  land 


under  cultivation  and  vegetation  that  it 
has  today. 

Peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  dependent  in 
no  small  measures  upon  developing  economic 
projects  that  will  raise  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  teeming  p>overty-strlcken  popula- 
tion of  that  tlnderbox  area  of  the  world. 
The  sound  economic  projects  encompassed 
In  India's  second  5-year  plan  are  likewise 
deserving  of  loan  support  on  generous  terms 
by  the  economically  powerful  nations  of  the 
world.  These  projects  speak  for  themselves 
and  the  great  economic  needs  of  the  people 
of  India  also  speak  for  themselves.  My  trip 
to  this  parliamentary  conference  has  reaf- 
firmed a  viewpoint  I  have  expressed  many 
times,  namely,  that  what  the  masses  of  the 
people  In  Asia  and  Africa  need  is  bread,  not 
guns.  ("Hear."  "Hear."[  The  cause  of 
freedom  in  Asia  and  Africa  can  best  be  pro- 
tected and  strengthened  in  the  years  ahead 
through  economic  aid  which  will  raise  their 
standard  of  living.     ("Hear."     "Hear."] 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  say  that 
as  we  proceed  to  improve  the  economic  life 
of  the  peoples  in  the  underdeveloped  parts 
of  the  world,  we  assure  the  greatest  chance 
of  permanent  peace.  A  comparison  between 
the  longevity  of  the  people  of  the  under- 
developed countries  of  37  years,  and  of  the 
United  States  of  67  shows  that  length  of  life 
has  a  direct  economic  causation.  As  we  im- 
prove the  economic  lot  of  underprivileged 
people,  we  will  improve  the  chances  of  per- 
manent peace. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  In  our  quest  for 
peace  we  must  follow  the  dictates  of  great 
universal  moral  laws.  These  laws  are  not 
cliches  unless  politicians  make  them  so. 
They  are  nxandates  binding  upon  mankind  if 
we  are  to  have  permanent  peace.  The  great 
Issues  of  improving  the  standard  of  living 
of  millions  of  people  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world  Is  a  moral  challenge 
to  Western  democracy.  I  raise  for  the  guid- 
ance of  our  governmental  conduct,  and  I  rest 
my  case  upon  It,  the  moral  law:  "Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you." 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  do  not  remember  the  exact 
vote  by  which  the  treaty  was  approved— 
I  would  be  surprised  If  it  was  not  unani- 
mous— I  remember  that  at  the  time  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  was  Assistant 
Secretary. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  was  lobbying  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  MORSE.  No,  the  Senator  was 
not;  he  was  a  very  able  witness  in  sup- 
port of  the  State  Department  in  behalf 
of  the  treaty.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  my  repeated  high  commendation 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  the 
work  he  did  in  informing  the  Senate  as 
to  the  soundness  of  the  Rio  Treaty. 
There  is  concern  in  Latin  America,  as  a 
result  of  the  House  resolution,  whether 
the  United  States  stands  behind  the  Rio 
Treaty  and  the  OAS  Charter.  That  is 
one  action  of  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Latin  American  Affairs,  is 
not  very  proud. 

The  State  Department  should  make 
itself  unequivocally  clear  as  to  where  it 
stands.  I  am  giving  it  that  oppor- 
tunity through  the  resolution  that  I  am 
proposing  today. 

Article  19  of  the  OAS  Charter  reads: 

Measures  adopted  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security  in  accordance  with  exist- 
ing treaties  do  not  constitute  a  violation  of 
the  principles  set  forth  In  articles  15  and  1" 
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In  its  first  operative  paragraph  the 
resolution  which  I  am  introducing  today 
would  advise  the  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Senate's  constitutional 
powers,  that  U.S.  foreign  policy  should 
be  conducted  in  consonance  with  these 
and  other  treaty  obligations.  This  is 
really  no  more  than  a  copybook  maxim, 
but,  regrettably,  it  needs  to  be  repeated. 

In  the  resolution's  second  operative 
paragraph,  it  reaffirms  the  support  of  the 
Senate  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
for  collective  hemispheric  action  against 
threats  of  aggression  or  subversion. 
Special  reference  is  made  to  encourag- 
ing the  development  of  regional  markets, 
because  Latin  American  integration,  in 
my  view,  can  make  an  important  contri- 
bution to  achieving  the  goals  of  the  Alli- 
ance. 

Finally,  specific  reference  is  made  to 
the  resolutions  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
OAS  Foreign  Ministers  meetings  which 
dealt  specifically — and  I  might  add,  suc- 
cessfully— with  the  threat  of  Commu- 
nist aggression  and  subversion  in  the 
Hemisphere. 

The  eighth  meeting,  in  Punta  del  Este 
in  January  1962.  declared  the  principles 
of  communism  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  principles  of  the  inter-American  sys- 
tem and  excluded  the  Castro  govern- 
ment of  Cuba  from  further  participa- 
tion in  the  various  organs  of  the  inter- 
American  system. 

The  record  will  show  that  as  a  dele- 
cate  from  the  Congress.  I  spoke  in  con- 
ference after  conference,  with  delegates 
from  other  Latin  American  countries,  in 
support  of  that  action.  As  I  said  then, 
and  say  now,  Cuba  under  Castro  was 
seeking  to  infiltrate,  seeking  to  take  over 
one  government  after  another,  and  no 
longer  was  deserving  of  being  a  member 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

As  a  result  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este.  I  thought  Cuba  should  be  left  out 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
until  it  deserved  to  rejoin  that  commu- 
nity of  free  nations. 

I  was  honored  to  be  one  of  the  con- 
?ressional  delegates  to  that  meeting  of 
the  foreign  ministers  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  ninth  meeting,  in  Washington  in 
July  1964,  decreed  the  severance  of  dip- 
iomatic  and  consular  relations  with 
Cuba,  the  suspension  of  trade  with  Cuba 
except  for  food  and  medicine,  and  the 
suspension  of  sea  transportation  to  and 
from  Cuba  except  that  of  a  humani- 
tarian nature.  It  likewise  warned  the 
Government  of  Cuba  that  it  might  be 
subject  to  military  sanctions  if  it  per- 
sisted in  acts  of  aggression  or  interven- 
tion against  member  states  of  the  OAS. 

It  is  important  to  recall  these  decisions 
of  the  OAS,  Mr.  President,  because  a 
myth  is  being  perpetrated  in  Washing- 
ton that  the  OAS  is  a  spineless  organi- 
zation incapable  of  action  and  that  as  a 
consequence  the  United  States  is  entitled 
to  assert  for  itself  the  right  to  make  de- 
cisions for  the  OAS.  The  record  clearly 
shows  that  the  premise  is  not  true.  And 
the  law  clearly  shows  that  even  if  the 
premise  were  not  true,  the  consequence 
»ould  not  follow. 

We  owe  it  to  the  Organization  of 
American  states  to  do  everything  we  can 


to  strengthen  it,  not  weaken  it.  We  owe 
it  to  the  Organization  of  American  States 
to  remove  any  doubt  that  may  exist  with 
respect  to  where  we  stand  about  multi- 
lateral action  and  unilateral  action  in 
Latin  America. 

I  put  this  resolution  forward  today  as 
the  basis  for  consideration  by  the  Senate 
and  as  giving  this  administration  an 
opportunity  to  repledge  itself  to  the 
treaty  obligations  referred  to  in  the 
resolution. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  the  precise  lan- 
guage of  the  resolution,  but  its  principles 
need  to  be  reaffirmed.  I  wish  to  read  the 
resolution  into  the  Record. 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  Article  II,  Section  2.  provides  for 
the  Senate  to  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
the  President  with  respect  to  treaties;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  in  1947  gave  Its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance 
which  provides  for  consultation  and  collec- 
tive action,  in  accordance  with  the  constitu- 
tional processes  of  each  of  the  parties,  to 
meet  threats  to  peace  and  security  of  the 
Hemisphere;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  in  1950  gave  its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  Charter  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  which 
prohibits  intervention  by  one  State  in  the 
affairs  of  another:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  further  advise 
the  President  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  should  be  conducted  in  con- 
sonance with  these  and  other  treaty  obliga- 
tions which  were  freely  entered  into. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  further  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
with  respect  to  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
should  be  directed  toward  achievement  of  the 
following  major  objectives: 

(a)  The  economic  growth  rates  and  social 
reforms  set  forth  In  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
as  embodied  in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este.  including  the  encouragement  of  the 
development  of  regional  markets;  and 

(b)  Collective  defense  of  the  hemisphere 
against  aggression  or  subversion  as  provided 
in  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance  and  more  specifically  in  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Meetings  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
dated  respectively  In  Punta  del  Este.  Janu- 
ary 31,  1962,  and  Washington,  June  26.  1964. 

What  would  the  passage  of  this  reso- 
lution do  in  Latin  America?  It  would 
be  heralded  as  a  rededication  of  the 
United  States  to  its  treaty  commitments. 
It  would  be  recognized  as  a  complete 
answer  to  the  unfortunate  resolution 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  would  be  a  reaffirmation  of  the  fact 
that  under  the  Constitution,  the  power 
is  vested  in  the  Senate,  and  not  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  ad\-ise  and 
give  consent  to  the  President  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  what  is 
happening  to  the  image  of  the  United 
States,  in  respect  to  our  ^^•illingness  to 
keep  our  commitments  under  interna- 
tional law,  not  only  in  Latin  America, 
but  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Senate  well  knows  the  position 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
taken  for  more  than  2  years  in  opposition 
to  the  violation  of  international  law  time 
and  time  again  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  now  incorporate  by  reference  every 
criticism  of  United  States  policy  in  Asia 
that  I  have  made  for  more  than  the 


past  2  years.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
stand  on  the  record  as  made  in  the 
pages  of  the  history  of  the  Senate  in  op- 
position to  the  outlawry  of  the  United 
States  in  Asia,  in  violation  of  one  treaty 
obligation  after  another  ever  since  we 
set  up  our  first  puppet  in  South  Viet- 
nam, in  violation  of  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords, militarized  him.  financed  him.  and 
have  moved  from  puppet  to  puppet. 

Although  we  give  the  hypocritical  pr^ 
tense  to  the  world  that  we  are  suMsort- 
ing  freedom  in  South  Vietnam,  th/re  has 
never  been  an  hour  of  freedom  in  South 
Vietnam  under  the  rule  of  th6  United 
States,  and  the  United  States  has  ruled 
South  Vietnam  from  the  beginning  of 
our  illegal  war  in  South  Vietnam.  These 
issues  of  international  law  must  be  faced 
up  to. 

We  find  North  Vietnam  today  engag- 
ing Americans,  and  that  North  Vietnam 
proposes  to  violate  th  Geneva  treaty 
in  regard  to  war  prisoners.  That  is  ex- 
pected from  Communist  nations.  But  I 
wish  to  disassociate  my  country  from 
Communist  nations,  when  it  comes  to  vio- 
lations of  international  law. 

I  wish  to  see  my  country  get  inside 
the  framework  of  international  law. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  justification 
for  treating  American  prisoners  cap- 
tured in  North  Vietnam  as  war  criminals 
We  know  that  this  means  their  sum- 
mary execution. 

That  is  what  must  be  expected,  un- 
fortunately, when  an  illegal  war  is  being 
conducted;  when  the  United  States  has 
not  complied  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  article  I.  section  8, 
and  declared  war;  and  when  American 
boys  are  being  killed  in  Asia  without  a 
declaration  of  war  having  been  made. 

That  is  why  I  said  several  days  ago 
that  my  President,  my  Secretary  of  State, 
my  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  all  those 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  those  in  the  Congress, 
ought  to  reread  the  great  war  message 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  of  April  7,  1917  to 
the  joint  session  of  Congress,  when  he 
came  before  Congress  and  announced 
that  he  had  no  constitutional  power  to 
wage  war  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration 
of  war. 

That  is  why  I  have  asked  my  Presi- 
dent, his  assistants  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Government,  and  the  Members 
of  Congress  to  read  the  great  war  mes- 
sage of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  foU 
lowing  Pearl  Harlwr  when  he,  too,  made 
clear  that  no  President  has  the  constitu- 
tional F>ower  to  wage  war  in  the  absence 
of  a  declaration  of  war. 

I  not  only  want  my  Govenmaent  to  get 
back  inside  the  framework  of  interna- 
tional law,  but  I  want  my  Government  to 
get  back  inside  the  framewoi*  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

We  cannot  continue  the  course  of  ac- 
tion that  we  are  following  in  South  Viet- 
nam, or  the  course  of  action  that  we  fol- 
lowed in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
not  lose  the  respect  or  the  support  of 
millions  and  millions  of  people  in  the 
non-Communist  countries  of  the  world. 

The  course  of  action  we  are  following 
is  making  more  Commtmists  in  a  week 
than  Red  China  or  Hanoi  or  the  Vlet- 
cong  can  make  in  a  month. 
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We  are  playing  their  game.  That  is 
why  I  make  the  plea  again  that  my  coun- 
try get  inside  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. I  care  not  what  other  members  of 
the  United  Nations  may  say  they  will  do 
if  we  put  them  on  the  spot  and  ask  the 
United  Nations  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  the  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
in  Asia. 

With  this  warning  from  North  Viet- 
nam, does  the  United  States  think  it 
can  do  anything  about  the  treatment 
of  American  prisoners  as  war  criminals, 
shocking  as  it  is? 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  United 
Nations  can  do  anything,  but  we  will 
never  know  until  we  try.  I  have  the 
feeling  that  if  90  nations — and  I  believe 
90  nations  would  line  up  with  us — would 
support  the  peacekeeping  program  and 
send  whatever  number  of  divisions  are 
necessary  into  Asia,  to  stop  the  war,  not 
to  make  war.  we  might  have  some  chance 
of  winning  a  peace,  on  honorable  terms. 

History  is  pointing  its  finger  in  the 
direction  we  are  going  to  follow  if  we 
continue  on  our  present  course.  We 
will  leave  to  future  generations  of  Amer- 
ican boys  a  heritage  of  years  and  years, 
decades  and  decades  of  intense  hatred 
for  America  all  over  Asia,  until  finally 
the  yellow  races  drive  us  out.  if  it  takes 
a  hundred  years. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  never  win  the 
support  of  millions  of  Asians  by  the 
course  of  action  that  we  are  following 
in  South  Vietnam  and  North  Vietnam. 

As  I  have  said  so  many  times  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  we  will  win  every 
major  military  engagement.  The  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  we  have  voted  in 
recent  years  for  military  power  of  course 
would  be  wasted  if  we  did  not  do  that. 

But  do  we  make  a  great  military  rec- 
ord by  shooting  fish  in  a  barrel?  That 
is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  in  Vietnam. 
We  are  occupying  South  Vietnam,  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong 
have  not  a  chance  against  the  military 
power  of  the  United  States.  We  can 
continue  to  kill  them  by  the  thousands, 
just  as  fish  in  a  barrel  can  be  killed  by 
shooting  them  in  the  b-'rrel.  But  that 
will  give  no  peace.  That  will  give  a 
military  victory,  but  not  a  military  vic- 
tory that  will  even  win  a  war.  for  the 
final  decision  is  whether  or  not  we  can 
win  a  peace.  The  illegal  U.S.  military 
warmaking  policies  in  Asia  will  never 
win  a  peace,  but  will  win  a  century  of 
intense  hatred  and  a  desire  for  venge- 
ance against  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  are  thinking 
about.  I  do  not  know  what  got  us  on 
this  course.  But  we  have  a  solemn  re- 
sponsibility to  future  generations  of 
Americans  to  change  our  course  and  get 
back  inside  the  framework  of  our  inter- 
national law  commitment.  So  I  am 
asking  for  that  consideration. 

I  have  reid  this  morning — and  I  hope 
every  Senator  will  read  it — what  I  think 
is  one  of  the  most  penetrating  articles 
dealing  with  our  course  of  action  in 
Vietnam  that  has  appeared  in  print  to 
date.  The  article,  entitled  "Defeat 
Through  Victory."  was  written  by  Joseph 
Kraft,  and  is  published  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post.  Mr.  Kraft  points  out  some 
of  the  premises  for  which  I  have  been 


arguing  for  many  months  past  in  the 
Senate.  He  points  out  in  his  article 
that  we  can  cause  military  devastation 
in  southeast  Asia,  but  that  we  can  never 
bring  peace  by  military  devastation. 
We  can  kill  and  kill  and  kill,  but  we  will 
only  intensify  the  determination  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong 
never  to  come  to  terms  with  the  United 
States.  If  we  continue  to  escalate  the 
war,  as  certainly  as  the  sun  rises  in  the 
morning  we  will  end  by  being  at  war 
with  China.  We  have  neither  the  man- 
power nor  the  economic  power  to  domi- 
nate China  during  the  next  50  years  that 
our  occupation  will  be  required. 

The  sad  thing  is  that  there  can  be  no 
survival  of  our  allies  in  South  Vietnam  in 
the  form  of  those  military  tyrants  that 
we  are  supporting,  without  the  presence 
of  American  military  power.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  White  House  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  are  thinking  of  when 
they  recognize  what  those  puppets  want. 
They  want  no  negotiation.  Mr.  Kraft 
brings  that  out  in  his  article.  They  want 
no  npsotiations.  They  apparently  want 
unconditional  surrender.  They  will  never 
get  it.  Red  China  and  North  Vietnam 
will  never  give  an  unconditional  surren- 
der. In  fact,  we  see  them  moving  in  the 
opposite  direction  now  in  respect,  even, 
to  negotiating.  Mr.  Kraft  points  out  that 
whereas  last  May  Hanoi  was  talking 
about  some  conditions  for  negotiation,  we 
now  find  them  even  repudiating  those 
conditions  on  the  terms  they  offered 
them. 

But  I  thought  there  was  one  particu- 
larly interesting  comment  in  the  Kraft 
article  this  morning.    Mr.  Kraft  writes; 

The  attitude  of  the  Saigon  generals  seems 
to  be  shared  by  many  American  officials  In 
Vietnam.  Military  briefings  have  yielded  a 
flood  of  optimistic  accounts,  accompanied  by 
statements  that,  with  the  tide  rxmnlng  so 
favorably,  it  would  be  a  mistake  even  to  talk 
about  negotiating  with  the  other  side.  That 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  opposed  the 
almost  Innocuous  mention  of  negotiations 
in  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg's  speech  to 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  seems  to  be  an 
apt  expression  of  the  mood  in  Saigon. 

The  perceptible  stiffening  on  the  part  of 
the  Saigon  regime  and  the  United  States 
finds  its  counterpart  on  the  other  side.  The 
execution  of  two  American  prisoners  by  the 
Vietcong  this  week  is  only  the  most  dramatic 
sign  of  increased  Communist  militancy  on 
Vietnam. 

A  far  more  Important  sign  of  the  new,  hard 
line  lies  in  a  formal  communique  put  out  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  Foreign  Ministry  on 
September  23.  In  the  communique,  Hanoi, 
for  the  first  time,  denounced  President  John- 
son's various  peace  offers  in  the  accents  of 
Peiping.  Among  other  terms  borrowed  from 
the  Chinese,  the  communique  uses  the 
epithets  "trick."  "maneuver,"  and  "mere 
swindle." 

At  the  same  time,  the  communique  does 
an  about-face  on  the  most  hopeful  note  ever 
sounded  by  Hanoi  on  negotiations — the  four- 
point  program  enunciated  by  Premier  Pham 
Van  Dong  on  April  8.  At  that  time  it  was 
not  clear  whether  the  four  points  were  to  be 
conditions  for  negotiations,  or  merely  a  dec- 
laration of  principles.  But  it  has  now  be- 
come known  that  on  May  18,  just  before  the 
end  of  the  pause  In  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  Hanoi  officially  told  Washington 
through  its  representative  in  Paris  that  the 
four-point  program  was  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  set  of  preconditions  for  negotiations. 


In  the  communique  of  September  23,  Hanoi 
pointedly  reverses  the  May  18  position  to 
make  the  four  points  an  absolute  precondi- 
tion of  any  talks.  The  communique  says 
"The  U.S.  Government  must  solemnly  declare 
its  acceptance  of  this  four-point  stand  before 
a  political  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  prob- 
lem can  be  considered." 

It  never  will  be  worked  out  in  a  bi- 
lateral arrangement.  It  must  be  worked 
out  with  noncombatants  sitting  at  the 
head  of  a  negotiating  table.  The  best 
vehicle  is  the  United  Nations.  That  is 
why  I  close  with  a  plea,  once  again,  that 
my  country  wait  no  longer:  that  my 
country  proceed  without  further  delay 
to  give  the  instructions  to  Ambassador 
Goldberg  to  request  a  meeting  of  the 
Security  Council  to  consider  the  threat 
to  the  peace  in  Vietnam.  If  any  nation 
vetoes  a  proposal  for  handling  this  dis- 
pute in  the  Security  Council;  the  case 
be  taken  to  the  General  Assembly.  The 
United  Nations  is  now  in  session  in  Ne\r 
York.  In  my  judgment,  the  administra- 
tion should  be  before  the  Security  Coun- 
cil forthwith  with  such  a  request.  I{ 
France  or  Russia,  or  both,  should  veto  a 
proposed  action,  we  should  then  proceed 
to  the  General  Assembly.  I  believe  that 
that  is  the  way  to  get  back  Inside  the 
framework  of  international  law.  That 
is  the  way  to  demonstrate  again  that 
we  truly  believe  in  the  substitution  of 
law  for  the  law  of  the  jungle  by  way  of 
military  might. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  was  so  sound — and 
it  was — for  the  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Secm-ity  Council  to  urge 
Security  Council  intervention  in  the  war 
between  India  and  Pakistan,  it  is  equally 
sound  for  the  United  States  to  urge  Se- 
curity Council  or  General  Assembly  In- 
teiwention  in  the  war  in  southeast  Asia. 
Until  we  do  it,  we  never  will  remove  from 
ourselves  the  justifiable  charge  that  at 
this  hour  the  United  States  stands  be- 
fore the  world  self-convicted  of  shockin? 
hypocrisy  in  international  affairs,  for  we 
are  a  hypocritical  nation. 

We  apparently  believe  in  others  doir.? 
as  we  say,  but  not  in  doing  it  ourselves 
We  believe  that  any  other  nation  in  the 
case  of  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
not  involving  the  United  States,  should 
go  forthwith  to  the  United  Nations 
However,  when  we  set  ourselves  up  uni- 
laterally to  conduct  an  illegal  war,  we 
apparently  think  that,  because  of  our 
military  might  and  power,  we  can  exempt 
ourselves  from  the  operation  of  our 
treaty  obligations. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  knows  better 
Do  not  let  my  administration  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  only  the  Com- 
munist nations  are  critical  of  us  in  re- 
spect Qf  our  outlawry,  for  there  is  gro'J^- 
ing  criticism  of  us  among  the  friendly 
nations  of  the  world — yes,  among  West- 
ern nations. 

Before  more  American  boys  are  un- 
justifiably sacrificed  in  Asia,  I  should  liif 
to  see  my  country  return  to  the  inter- 
national law  of  commitments  and  on« 
again  be  able  to  raise  its  head  high  ii; 
the  councils  of  the  world  as  an  advocate 
and  defender  of  the  rule  of  law  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  that  threaten  the 
peace  of  the  world. 
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STRENGTHENING  CERTAIN  LAWS 
RELATING  TO  BANKING 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  jimior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson],  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Ervin], 
the  junior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
iMr.  RiBicoFF],  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  TMr.  Harris],  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt], 
and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  and 
ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Rill  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2575)  to  strengthen  cer- 
tain laws  relating  to  banking,  introduced 
by  Mr.  McClellan  ( for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  a  summai-y  of 
the  bill,  together  v;ith  the  text  of  the  bill 
itself,  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  introduced  today  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress  a  bill  that  would 
amend  our  Federal  banking  statutes. 
This  proposal  is  a  result  of  the  extensive 
investigation  and  hearings  which  the 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations made  earlier  this  year  in  the 
field  of  federally  insured  banks.  The 
investigation  was  undertaken  with  the 
approval  and  cooperation  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 

Nineteen  hundred  sixty-four  was  the 
worst  year  for  bank  failures  in  more 
than  tv/o  decades.  There  were  seven 
closings  last  year  of  banks  that  were  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation.  In  1965,  prior  to  our  hear- 
ings, there  were  two  failures  of  national 
banks  followed  by  the  collapse  of  two 
federally  insured  banks  operating  under 
State  charters,  and  during  our  hearings 
another  federally  insured  bank  failed. 

The  subcommittee's  investigation  was 
particularly  concerned  with  these  fac- 
tors relating  to  bank  failures : 

First.  Changes  of  ownership  and  con- 
trol in  banks,  sometimes  by  secret  agree- 
ments, which  were  quickly  followed  by 
the  depletion  of  the  bank's  assets  and 
the  eventual  failure  of  the  bank; 

Second.  Abuses  in  the  solicitation  of 
funds  through  certificates  of  deposit, 
and  the  payment  of  high  interest  rates, 
tees,  and  commissions  for  such  trans- 
actions: 

Third.  The  inadequacy  of  existing 
•aws  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  con- 
trolling interests  in  existing  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions  by  persons  of 
Questionable  character  and  integrity, 
';no  lack  banking  experience  and  finan- 
<;ial  responsibility;  and 

Fourth.  The  effectiveness  of  policies 
Jfid  practices  of  Federal  banking  agen- 
cies in  the  supervision  and  examination 
51  these  banks. 

,J^f   iPCord    of    our   hearings    shows 
clearly.  Mr.  President,  that  the  banks 


under  investigation,  through  their  own- 
ership and  management,  were  engaged 
in  many  highly  irregular  activities,  and 
that  there  were  numerous  violations  of 
Federal  banking  regulations  and  of  cer- 
tain Federal  statutes.  Testimony 
showed  that  shocking  patterns  of  im- 
proprieties were  common  among  the 
banks  that  failed  or  which  were  rescued 
from  the  verge  of  collapse: 

These  banks  permitted  loans  that  were 
excessive  in  relation  to  collateral  for 
ventures  in  which  officers,  stockholders, 
or  personnel  of  the  bank  had  personal 
or  corporate  financial  interests; 

Loans  were  commonly  approved  which 
were  based  upon  highly  inflated  values 
or  upon  questionable  appraisals; 

Bank  funds  were  frequently  diverted 
to  corporate  shells  which  were  estab- 
lished to  represent  the  interests  of  per- 
sons responsible  for  the  diversion,  or 
that  of  associates  or  confederates; 

These  banks  made  many  loans  to  cus- 
tomers beyond  their  service  areas — so- 
called  out-of-territory  loans — without 
traditional  banking  safeguards  of  es- 
tablishing credit  and  financial  standing ; 
and 

These  banks  relied  heavily  for  operat- 
ing funds  upon  large  time  deposits 
brought  to  them  by  "finders"  or  "money 
brokers,"  and  regularly  paid  high  inter- 
est rates,  plus  fees  and  commissions,  for 
these  funds.  This  was  high-cost  money 
and  it  had  to  be  used  for  high-yield 
lending  purposes,  which  logically  were 
almost  always  high-risk  transactions. 
Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee  found 
that  these  practices,  among  m.any  oth- 
ers of  questionable  nature,  resulted  in 
the  insolvency  of  the  banks  and  their 
closings  by  the  Federal  or  State  banking 
agencies.  In  all  the  banks  investigated, 
we  found  infiltration  by  persons  of  poor 
character  and  responsibility.  This 
proved  true  whether  the  bank  in  ques- 
tion was  newly  organized  by  such  per- 
sons or  v/hether  it  was  an  existing  bank 
who.se  controlling  interest  had  been  ac- 
quired by  them. 

Testimony  makes  it  quite  evident,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  usual  purpose  of  these 
infiltrators  was  to  deplete  the  assets  of 
the  bank  and  to  convert  the  money  to 
their  own  interests  or  the  interests  of 
confederates.  Generally  these  operators 
purchased  the  controlling  stock  of  a  bank 
with  borrowed  money,  sometimes  cloak- 
ing their  identities  by  secret  agreements, 
and  pledged  the  newly  acquired  stock  as 
security.  The  next  move  was  to  secure 
large  amounts  of  money  through  certifi- 
cates of  deposit,  which  were  listed  as  as- 
sets of  the  bank,  thus  infiating  the  bank's 
true  financial  position.  The  bank  then 
made  risky  or  highly  inflated  loans  to 
the  new  owners,  to  their  front  men.  or 
to  organizations  they  owned  or  con- 
trolled. Ultimately,  this  cycle  of  decep- 
tion led  to  defaulted  loans,  untenable 
liquidity  positions,  action  by  Federal  or 
State  agencies,  and  either  failure  or 
costly  reorganization  of  the  bank. 

All  the  bariks  that  failed  were  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  whose  losses  have  not  yet 
been  clearly  determined.  Total  losses  to 
stockholders  and  large  depositors  in 
these  banks  are  also  not  fully  known. 


The  legislation  proposed  in  this  bill 
is  intended  to  close  loopholes  in  existing 
laws  and  to  provide  efficient  and  effective 
administration  by  the  Federal  banking 
agencies  through  new  and  firm  controls 
for  the  following  areas  of  banking : 

First.  Convicted  criminals  participat- 
ing in  bank  management  and  policies 
through  stock  ownership. 

Second.  Falsification  of  documents 
used  in  banking  transactions. 

Third.  Willful  inflation  of  assets  and 
appraisals  in  banking  transactions. 

Fourth.  Granting  of  national  bank 
charters. 

Fifth.  Changes  of  ownership  of  bank 
stock,  including  secret  agreements  to 
cloak  the  identities  of  beneficial  owners. 

Sixth.  The  borrowing  of  money  to  or- 
ganize a  national  bank  or  to  acquire  the 
controling  interest  in  a  federally  insured 
bank. 

Seventh.  The  interchange  of  informa- 
tion among  Federal  banking  agencies. 

Eighth.  Independent  audits  for  fed- 
erally insured  banks. 

Ninth.  The  use  of  certificates  of 
deposit. 

Tenth.  The  activities  of  dealers  in  cer- 
tificates of  deposit,  commonly  called 
money  brokers. 

This  bill  also  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  initiate  an  immediate  joint 
study  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  other  such  officers  of 
the  Government  as  the  President  shall 
designate  to  review  existing  legislation 
and  administrative  practices  under  which 
the  many  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Govenmient  exercise  super- 
visory functions  with  respect  to  National 
and  State  banking  institutions.  This 
study  would  determine  whether  a  reor- 
ganization of  such  functions  is  neces- 
sary or  desirable.  The  study  would  in- 
clude, among  other  relevant  matters  the 
desirability  of  a  coordinating  committee 
on  bank  regulations,  a  central  clearing- 
house for  all  Federal  banking  reports, 
the  consolidation  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment of  all  examinations  of  banking 
institutions  under  Federal  jurisdiction, 
and  the  dissemination  of  such  examina- 
tions to  other  interested  agencies  of  the 
Government,  including  the  FBI.  when 
there  is  a  possible  criminal  violation. 

The  bill  we  are  proposing  is  merely  a 
vehicle  for  consideration  of  legislation  in 
the  field  of  Federal  banking.  We  feel 
that  upon  further  considerations  by  the 
appropriate  legislative  committee  there 
may  be  sections  of  this  bill  that  they 
want  to  expand,  or  even  delete.  How- 
ever, after  appropriate  consideration,  we 
feel  that  this  bill  will  serve  as  a  basis  for 
needed  legislation  in  this  field. 

It  may  t>e  said  that  there  is  already  too 
much  control  over  banking  and  that  ad- 
ditional laws  would  only  hamper  the 
banking  industry  and  further  impair  our 
free  enterprise  system.  I  want  to  say 
positively  that  such  fears  are  wholly  un- 
founded with  respect  to  this  proposed 
legislation. 

This  measiu-e,  if  enacted,  will  not  con- 
trol banks  per  se,  nor  will  it  interfere 
with  their  normal  and  legitimate  prac- 
tices. Instead,  it  will  protect  the  bank- 
ing institutions  of  our  country  from 
infiltration    by    "confidence   men"    and 
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'•fast  back'  artists,  who  use  sharp  prac- 
tices to  make  raidai  on  and  to  siphon  from 
our  banks  the  hard-earned  savings  of  the 
American  people.  This  bill  will  free  and 
protect  the  banking  segment  of  our  free 
enterprise  system  from  the  evils  and  ex- 
ploitations to  which  some  banks  have  re- 
cently been  exposed— as  revealed  by  our 
subcommittee's  investigation. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  Federal 
banking  agencies  will  exercise  the  same 
supervision  and  control  upon  changes  of 
controlling  interests  in  existing  federally 
insured  banks  that  would  be  exercised  in 
the  organization  of  a  new  Federal  bank. 
Stricter  control  is  certainly  needed  for 
certificates  of  deposit  and  for  those  who 
deal  in  those  certificates  placed  in  fed- 
erally insured  banks.  Testimony  has 
shown  that  certificates  of  deposit  were 
used  to  inflate  the  assets  of  the  banks  we 
investigated  and  that  CD's  were  used  by 
the  new  owners  to  fill  their  own  pockets. 
This  bill  proposes  that  Federal  regu- 
latory agencies  may  require  banks  to  pro- 
vide full  details  about  certificates  of  de- 
posit and  about  *  money  brokers"  and 
their  fees.  There  is  an  accepted  place  in 
the  banking  industry  for  dealers  in  cer- 
tificates of  deposit.  However,  our  hear- 
ings showed  that  the  Federal  banking 
agencies  must  have  more  knowledge  and 
information  in  this  area  to  prevent  "fly- 
by-night"  operators  from  moving  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  into  newly  acquired 
banks  to  deplete  their  assets.  The  bill 
would  eliminate  these  unsound  practices. 
Mr.  President,  this  bill  also,  first,  de- 
fines certain  conditions  governing  con- 
trolling interest  of  bank  stock;  second, 
prohibits  false  financial  statements  or 
overevaluation  of  security  for  purposes 
of  obtaining  bank  loans;  and,  third,  pro- 
vides for  the  exchange  of  information 
concerning  bank  by  supervisory  agen- 
cies of  the  Government. 

Our  subcommittee's  investigation  dis- 
closed the  ease  and  convenience  with 
which,  in  many  instances,  convicted 
criminals  and  persons  of  disreputable 
character  moved  into  control  of  fed- 
erally insured  banks  through  the  means 
of  front  men  and  fraud,  forgeries,  and 
inflated  securities. 

We  were  told  that  there  was  no  Fed- 
eral statute  clearly  prohibiting  such 
practices  in  our  federally  insured  banks, 
although  there  are  prohibitiorvs  against 
some  of  these  practices  in  federally  in- 
sured savings  and  loan  associations. 
The  bill  extends  the  same  protection  to 
federally  insured  banks. 

To  combat  these  practices,  this  bill 
provides  that  the  Federal  banking  agen- 
cies shall  conduct  thorough  investiga- 
tions of  all  those  seeking  bank  charters: 
that  organizers  of  new  banks  shall  be 
required  to  put  up  substantial  cash  or 
"hard  money"  in  payment  for  their 
stock;  and  that  applications  for  new 
banks  shall  be  publicized  and  public 
hearings  held  on  such  applications  if 
i-equested  by  Interested  parties.  In  ad- 
dition, this  bill  provides  that  anyone 
convicted  of  certain  crimes  shall  not 
hereafter  participate,  through  stock 
ownership,  in  the  management  of  a  fed- 
erally insured  bank  without  the  approval 


of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. 

There  Is  obvious  need  for  full  ex- 
change of  information  by  Federal  bank- 
ing agencies,  an  area  which  has  been 
neglected  in  the  past.  This  bill  clarifies 
the  section  of  the  code  dealing  with  the 
exchange  of  reports  by  Federal  banking 
agencies  and  certain  State  banking  au- 
thorities. It  provides  for  full  and  free 
exchange  of  reports  by  Federal  banking 
agencies. 

We  also  heard  testimony  about  the 
effectiveness  of  bank  examinations. 
This  bill  follows  recommendations  made 
during  and  after  the  hearings  by  Fed- 
eral banking  agencies  for  independent 
audits  of  federally  insured  banks.  As 
provided  in  this  bill,  these  audits  are 
not  required  on  a  regular  basis  for  every 
bank  but  only  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Federal  supervisory  agency  who  would 
share  the  expense  of  such  audit  with 
the  bank.  These  audits  would  reveal 
the  accixracy  and  authenticity  of  a 
bank's  records,  would  verify  the  ade- 
quacy and  value  of  collateral  for  loans, 
and  would  show  whether  the  bank's  fi- 
nancial statement  fairly  presents  its 
true  financial  condition. 

In  my  judgment,  this  bill  will  in  no 
way  adversely  affect  the  honest,  respon- 
sible, and  dedicated  banker,  nor  will  it 
In  any  way  infringe  upon  the  proper 
exercise  of  his  lawful  rights. 

If  it  is  enacted  into  law.  and  I  hope  it 
will  be,  it  will  deter  those  unscrupulous 
practices  that  are  sometimes  engaged  in 
by  those  who  seek  to  gain  control  of  and 
to  exploit  legitimate  banking  institu- 
tions for  their  own  personal  benefit  and 
Illegitimate  profit.  It  will  not  impair — 
but  it  will  enhance  confidence  in — and 
it  will  not  weaken  but  rather  it  will 
strengthen — our  free  enterprise  banking 
system. 

It  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  hope  it  will  pass 
during  the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 

EXHIBIT    1 

Summary  of  Proposed  Bill 
Section  1  (page  1) ,  national  bank  charters: 
Rewrites  12  U.S.C.  27.  "Certlftcate  of  Author- 
ity To  Commence  Banking."  This  section 
provides  for  notice  of  an  application  for 
charter  to  be  given  the  appropriate  Federal 
and  State  banking  agencies  and  publication 
of  a  notice  in  a  newspaper  of  general  cir- 
culation in  the  area  of  the  proposed  bank. 
If.  within  30  days  a  hearing  Is  requested  by 
an  interested  person  (as  defined  In  the  bill) 
or  a  Federal  or  State  banking  agency: 

1.  Such  hearing  will  be  provided  by  the 
Comptroller  In  not  less  than  30  or  more  than 
60  days; 

2.  All  Interested  persons  will  be  notified 
and  notice  of  the  hearings  will  be  given  In 
a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  In  the 
area; 

3.  For  the  purposes  of  the  hearing,  the 
Comptroller  can  administer  oaths,  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses,  production  of 
documents  and  take  depositions; 

4.  The  Comptroller  can  obtain  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Federal  District  Court  in 
requiring  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
production  of  records; 

5.  The  decision  of  the  Comptroller  can  be 
appealed  to  the  Court; 

6.  On  the  basis  of  such  hearings  the  Comp- 
troller will  determine,  before  granting  the 
charter,  whether: 

(a)  The  association  has  compiled  with  all 
laws  pertaining  to  chartering  pf  banks; 


(b)  The  source  of  the  money  paid  in  as 
capital  has  been  verified  and  a  determina- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  general  back- 
ground  and  reputable  character  of  each 
of  the  proposed  directors; 

(c>  Each  of  the  prospective  shareholders, 
before  making  pajmaent  on  their  stock,  have 
been  provided  with  a  circular  that  names  the 
proposed  directors,  gives  their  background 
and  business  contacts; 

(d)  The  proposed  directors  and  sharehold- 
ers are  acting  for  undisclosed  principals  or  ll 
they  are  participating  In  undisclosed  agree- 
ments In  making  such  application; 

(e)  The  sole  purpose  contemplated  by  the 
shareholders  of  such  association  in  forming 
the  same  Is  to  accomplish  the  legitimate  ob- 
jects contemplated  by  the  National  Bani 
Act; 

(f)  The  new  charter  Is  In  the  best  Interest 
of  the  public  and  the  community;  and 

(g)  The  views  on  the  granting  or  denying 
of  a  certificate  to  such  association  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
FDIC,  and  the  appropriate  State  banking 
authority. 

In  case  a  hearing  Is  not  requested,  the 
Comptroller  shall  carefully  examine  the  cer- 
tificate and  statements  of  facts  and  other 
relevant  matter  which  may  come  to  his  at- 
tention and  will  determine,  before  Issuing  a 
charter,  that: 

1.  The  association  Is  lawfully  entitled  to 
conunence  business  as  a  national  bank  and 
has  compiled  with  all  the  laws  pertaining  to  a 
national  banking  association; 

2.  By  investigation,  he  has  determined  the 
background  and  reputable  character  of  each 
of  the  proposed  directors  and  verified  the 
source  of  the  money  paid  In  as  capital; 

3.  The  prospective  shareholders  of  such 
association,  before  making  payment  on  theL' 
stock,  have  been  given  Infonnatlon  on  the 
directors,  showing  their  background  and 
business  Interest; 

4.  The  prospective  directors  and  sharehold- 
ers are  not  acting  for  an  undisclosed  prin. 
clpal  or  participants  of  any  undisclosed! 
agreements  In  making  such  applications; 

5.  The  purpose  contemplated  by  the  share- 
holders is  to  accomplish  the  legitimate  ob- 
jects of  the  National  Btuik  Act; 

6.  It  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  com- 
munity to  issue  such  charter;  and 

7.  The  views  on  the  granting  or  denytn? 
of  a  certificate  have  been  obtained  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  FDIC  and  the  ap- 
propriate State  banking  authority. 

Section  2  (p.  6).  conversion  of  SW( 
charter  banks  to  national  banks:  This  sec- 
tion supplements  12  U.S.C.  35  by  prov-ldm? 
that  when  a  State  charter  bank  has  appUec 
for  a  National  bank  charter,  the  ComptioUr 
of  the  Currency  shall,  before  approving  sue: 
conversion,  request  and  consider  the  vleT: 
on  the  application,  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  ani 
FDIC. 

Section  3  (p.  6),  oath  of  office  for  di- 
rectors of  national  banks:  This  section  per- 
tains to  12  U.S.C.  73,  the  oath  of  office  Jc 
directors  of  National  banks.  We  are  inser- 
Ing  in  the  oath  the  additional  statement  ths: 
the  directors  are  not  acting  for  an  imdi-'- 
closed  principal  in  the  ownership  of  tt«-] 
stock.  This  supplements  the  provisions  c. 
the  oath  that  also  Include,  among  othf 
things,  that  the  director  Is  the  owner  - 
good  faith  and  in  his  own  right  of  thejf; 
quired  ntimber  of  shares  of  stock  and  t^ 
not  hypothecated  or  pledged  same  as  se- 
curity for  a  loan. 

Section  4  (p.  6).  exchange  of  Infont- 
tlon  concerning  banks  by  supervisory  aP-^ 
cles:  This  section  pertains  to  the  excbai4 
of  Information  among  bank  supervisory  a«c- 
cles  and  rewrites  the  section  of  the  c« 
(12  U.S.C.  1820(f) )  to  clarify  the  posltloci 
each  of  the  supervisory  agencies.    In  ^' 
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stance,  It  states  that  the  supervisory  agencies 
will  provide  summaries  of  their  reports  of  ex- 
aminations and  any  reports  of  bank  condi- 
tions made  to  it  and  then  furnish  the  sum- 
mary to  other  agencies  exercising  concurrent 
supervisory  functions.  However,  the  agency 
receiving  such  report  may  request  Initially  a 
full  copy  of  the  report  and  pertinent  material 
relating  to  it.  The  reports  and  summaries 
are  to  be  furnished  promptly  and  without 
charge. 

Section  5  (p.  7),  payment  of  compensa- 
tion by  federally  Insured  and  Federal  Reserve 
member  banks  for  obtaining  deposits:  This 
section  relates  to  certificates  of  deposits  and 
provides  that  no  insured  bank  or  member  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  or  Its  agents,  can 
pay  compensation  for  obtaining  deposits  of 
such  bank  except  as  the  Board  of  Directors, 
FDIC  or  the  Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Re- 
ser\e  System,  by  regulation  may  prescribe. 
Penalties  are  provided  for  violations. 

Section  6  (p.  8),  registration  of  certain 
persons  performing  brokerage  services  for  in- 
sured banks  In  obtaining  deposits:  This  sec- 
tion expands  section  5  of  this  bill  by  re- 
quiring that  any  person  shall  not  agree  to 
accept  commissions,  fees  or  other  compensa- 
tion for  placing  deposits  in  a  Federally  In- 
sured bank  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  $100,- 
000  per  calendar  year  unless  he  has  registered 
with  the  FDIC  and  has  been  Issued  a  certi- 
ficate by  the  Corporation.  Criminal  provi- 
sions are  provided  for  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Section  7  (p.  10).  reports  by  Insured 
banks  with  respect  to  funds  held  In  exchange 
for  certificates  of  deposits :  This  section  also 
supports  and  expands  sections  5  and  6  by 
requiring  that  each  insured  bank  may  t>e  re- 
quired to  make  a  report  to  the  FDIC  at  Its 
discretion  and  In  such  form  and  at  such  time 
as  the  Corporation  may  prescrit>e,  showing: 

1.  The  funds  held  by  such  bank  in  ex- 
change for  certificates  of  deposits  In  the 
amounts  aggregating  $100,000  or  more; 

2.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  any  such  certificates  of  de- 
posits were  Issued; 

3.  The  name  and  address  of  the  person.  If 
any.  which  provided  brokerage  service  with 
the  certificate;  and 

4.  The  amount  the  bank,  or  any  of  Its 
agents,  paid  or  agreed  to  pay  in  connection 
with  the  acquisition  of  such  deposits.  These 
reports  are  made  to  FDIC,  who  would  provide 
other  supervisory  agencies  with  a  copy.  The 
section  also  provides  a  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $100  for  each  day  of  such  failure  to 
make  the  report. 

Section  8  (p.  11).  audit  of  books  of 
banks  the  deposits  of  which  are  Insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation: 
This  section  provides  that  an  independent 
audit  of  federally  Insured  banks  may  be  re- 
quired and  such  regulations  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  FDIC.  when  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Corporation  an  audit  of  the  Insured  bank 
is  warranted.  The  expense  of  any  such  audit 
shaU  be  borne  Jointly  by  the  FDIC  and  the 
bank.  When  such  audits  are  required,  they 
should  reveal : 

1.  The  accuracy  and  authenticity  of  the 
banks'  records; 

2.  Verify  the  adequacy  and  value  of  collat- 
eral for  loans  made  by  the  bank; 

3.  Demonstrate  the  ratio  between  secured 
and  unsecured  loans  made  by  the  bank;  and 

4.  Show  If  the  financial  statement  of  the 
bank  falriy  presents  Its  true  financial  condi- 
tion. FDIC  Is  required  to  furnish  copies  of 
wese  audit  reports  to  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agency  exercising  supervision  over  the 
bank. 

Section  9  (p.  i2),  persons  convicted  of  a 
=nnie  participating  In  management  and  pol- 
'cies  of  an  Insured  bank  through  stock- 
wnershlp:  Provides  that  except  with  the 
'ntten  consent  of  FDIC  no  person  who  has 


been  convicted  of  a  crime  involving  moral 
turpitude,  for  which  a  sentence  of  1  year  or 
more  Is  provided,  shall  hereafter,  directly 
or  Indirectly  participate,  through  stockown- 
ership,  management  or  control,  in  the  opera- 
tion, management,  policies,  or  control  of  an 
Insured  bank.  It  contains  a  criminal  pro- 
vision for  violation  of  the  statute. 

Section  10  (p.  12),  acquisition  of  stock 
of  federally  Insured  banks :  This  section  sup- 
plements the  recently  enacted  law  (Public 
Law  88-593,  August  1964)  referred  to  as  the 
"reports  on  change  In  control  of  Insured 
banks."  Section  10  will  require  the  pvu-chas- 
ers  (or  transferees)  as  well  as  the  bank  pres- 
ident or  other  chief  executive  officer  of  such 
bank  to  report  promptly  to  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  whenever  a  change 
occurs  In  the  outstanding  stock  of  any  In- 
sured bank  which  will  result  In  control  or 
a  change  in  the  control  of  the  Insured  bank. 

The  section  also  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  extend,  obtain  or  maintain  credit 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  shares  of 
capital  stock  of  an  insured  bank  (including 
any  association  being  organized  for  carrying 
on  business  as  a  national  bank ) ,  If  the  stock 
of  such  bank  is  used  as  collateral  to  secure 
such  extension  of  credit,  and  (1)  the  amount 
of  such  credit  exceeds  33 1/3  percent  of  the 
ptirchase  price  and  (2)  as  a  result  of  the  pur- 
chase of  such  shares  any  person  will  acquire 
control  of  such  bank. 

This  section  also  provides  for  insured  bank 
that,  when  a  change  occurs  In  10  percent  or 
more  of  the  outstanding  voting  stock,  the 
transaction  will  be  deferred  30  days  for  a 
review  of  the  factors  involved  by  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency.  The 
transaction  may  be  consummated  Immedi- 
ately upon  approval  by  the  agency. 

Also,  this  section  has  criminal  provisions 
for  the  willful  violation  of  the  subsection, 
"the  reports  on  the  change  In  control  of  In- 
sured banks." 

Section  11  (page  13),  false  statements  or 
overvaluation  of  security  for  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  loan  from  an  insured  bank:  This 
section  provides  that  false  statements  or 
overvaluation  of  any  land,  property,  or  se- 
curity in  connection  with  loans  and  credit 
applications  in  federally  Insured  banks  shall 
be  a  violation  of  the  criminal  statutes  (18 
U.S.C.  1014) .  This  provision  merely  extended 
to  federally  Insured  banks  that  part  of  the 
Criminal  Code  covering  savings  and  loan 
associations,  Federal  Home  Loan  banks,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  etc. 

Section  12  (page  13).  study  wdth  respect 
to  reorganization  of  functions  exercised  by 
Federal  banks  supervisory  agencies:  This  sec- 
tion provides  that  the  President  shall  cause 
a  study  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  such  other  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  he  shall  designate  to  review  exist- 
ing bank  legislation  and  administrative  prac- 
tices. Such  study  shall  Include,  among  other 
relevant  matters,  a  consideration  of  the  de- 
sirability of  (1)  the  establishment  of  a  co- 
ordinating committee  on  Federal  t>ank  regu- 
lations, (2)  providing  a  central  clearinghouse 
for  all  Federal  banking  reports,  and  (3)  the 
consolidation  in  the  Treasury  Department 
of  all  functions  with  respect  to  the  examina- 
tion of  banking  institutions  under  Federal 
supervision,  and  the  furnishing  by  such  De- 
partment of  the  results  of  such  examina- 
tions to  other  interested  agencies  of  the 
Government,  Including  any  possible  criminal 
activities  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. Findings  and  recommendations  re- 
sulting from  such  study  shall  be  reported 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date. 

This  would  Include  the  PDIC,  Federal  Re- 
serve, Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (savings  and  loaxis) . 
small  business  Investment  companies.  Fed- 
eral land  banks,  etc. 


S.  2575 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

CERTIFICATE   OF    AtrrHORITT   TO   COMMENCE 
BANKING 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  5169  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  (12  U.S.C.  27) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5169.  (a)  After  receiving  a  certificate 
and  statement  of  facts  from  an  association, 
as  provided  In  section  5168,  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  shall  (1)  within  ten  days 
after  the  receipt  of  such  statement  (A)  give 
written  notice  thereof  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insxrrance  Corporation,  and 
the  appropriate  authority  exercising  sui>er- 
visory  functions  over  State  banks  In  the 
State  in  which  such  association  seeks  to 
commence  business  as  a  national  banking 
association,  and  (B)  give  public  notice 
thereof  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circula- 
tion in  the  area  in  which  such  association 
seeks  to  commence  business,  and  (2)  if. 
within  thirty  days  after  the  giving  of  such 
notices,  request  is  made  therefor  by  such 
Board,  Corporation,  authority,  association, 
or  other  interested  person,  provide  for  a 
public  hearing  to  be  held  In  that  part  of 
such  State  which  the  Comptroller  deter- 
mines would  be  most  directly  affected  by  the 
issuance  to  such  association  of  a  certificate 
to  conunence  business.  As  used  In  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'interested  person'  means,  any 
association,  firm,  or  corporation,  which  re- 
sides or  is  doing  business  in  the  area  deter- 
mined by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
to  be  the  competitive  area  of  such  association 
In  the  event  a  certificate  to  commence 
business  is  Issued  to  It. 

"(b)(1)  Any  hearing  with  respect  to  the 
Issuance  to  any  association  of  a  certificate 
to  conamence  business,  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (a),  shall  be  commenced  not  less 
than  thirty  or  more  than  sixty  days  after 
request  therefor  Is  made  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency.  Notice  of  any  such  hear- 
ing, together  with  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  directors  and  stockholders  of  such 
association,  shall  be  given  in  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  in  the  area  In  which  such 
association  seeks  to  commence  business  at 
least  once  a  week  for  the  two  successive 
weeks  immediately  preceding  such  hearing. 
The  Comptroller  shall  also  give  notice  of 
such  hearings  to  all  parties  of  Interest  known 
to  his  office.  The  length  of  any  such  hearing 
shaU  be  determined  by  the  Comptroller,  or 
such  person  as  he  may  designate  to  conduct 
such  hearing,  but  all  interested  persons 
shall  be  given  an  opporttmity  to  appear  and 
give  evidence. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  any  such  hearing, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  or  such 
person  as  he  may  designate  to  conduct  such, 
hearing,  may  administer  oaths  and  affirma- 
tions, compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
take  depositions,  and  require  the  produc- 
tion of  records  or  other  papers  which  are 
relevant  to  the  inquiry.  For  the  purpose  of 
any  such  hearing,  the  Comptroller  or  his 
designee  may  apply  to  any  Judge  or  clerk  of 
any  court  of  the  United  States  within  the 
State  in  which  such  hearing  is  held,  to  issue 
a  subpena  commanding  each  person  to 
whom  It  is  directed  to  attend  and  give  testi- 
mony, or  to  produce  records  or  other  papers 
material  to  the  inquiry,  at  a  time  and  place 
specified.  Witnesses  subpenaed  vmder  this 
section  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mile- 
age that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  In  cases  of  refiasal  to  obey  a  subpena 
Issued  to,  or  contumacy  by,  any  person,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  or  his  designee, 
may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any  cotu-t ,  of  the 
United  States  within  the  State  in  which  a' 
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hearing  under  this  section  Is  belnt;  held.  In 
requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  records  or 
other  pnpers.  Any  such  court  may  Issue  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Comptroller  or  his  designee,  there 
to  produce  records,  if  so  ordered,  or  to  give 
testimony  by  touching  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion; and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  may 
be  punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt 
tliereof. 

•■(c)(1)  On  the  basis  of  any  hearing  held 
under  thLs  section,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  shall  determine  whether  (A)  the 
association  has  fully  complied  with  all  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  law  requisite  to  the 
commencement  of  the  business  of  banltlng 
as  a  national  banking  association.  (B)  the 
hearings  have  verified  the  source  of  the 
money  paid  in  as  capital,  and  the  general 
background  and  reputable  character  of  each 
of  the  proposed  directors  of  such  associa- 
tion. (C)  each  of  the  prospective  sharehold- 
ers, before  making  payment  on  their  stock, 
have  been  provided  with  a  circular  setting 
forth  the  names  of  the  proposed  directors 
and  describing  their  backgrounds  and  busi- 
ness contacts.  (D)  the  prospective  share- 
holders and  directors  are  acting  for  undis- 
closed principals  or  if  they  are  participating 
in  vindlsclosed  agreements  In  making  such 
application.  (E)  the  sole  purpose  contem- 
plated by  the  shareholders  of  such  associa- 
tion in  forming  the  same  is  to  accomplish 
the  legitimate  objects  contemplated  by  this 
title.  (P)  the  best  interest  of  the  public  and 
the  local  community  will  be  served  by  the 
Issuance  of  such  certificate,  and  (G)  the 
association  is  lawfully  entitled  to  commence 
the  business  of  banking.  At  the  conclusion 
of  such  hearing,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  shall  (1)  carefully  consider  the 
testimony  and  otlier  evidence  adduced  at 
such  hearing,  together  with  the  certificate 
nnd  statement  of  facts  transmitted  to  him 
by  such  association,  and  (li)  if  not  other- 
wise included  in  the  evidence  adduced  at 
such  hearing,  obtain,  consider,  and  incor- 
porate as  part  of  the  record  made  at  such 
hearing  the  written  views  of  the  Board  of 
Crovernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
the  Bo\rd  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  appropriate 
authority  exercising  supervisory  functions 
over  State  banks  in  the  State  in  which  such 
association  seeks  to  commence  business  as 
a  national  banking  association,  with  respect 
to  the  granting  or  denying  of  a  certificate  to 
such  iissociatlon.  Within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  conclusion  of  such  hearing,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall,  on  the 
record  made  therein  and  on  the  basis  of  any 
other  relevant  facts  which  may  come  to  his 
attention,  by  order  grant  or  deny  a  certificate 
to  such  association  authorizing  it  to  com- 
mence the  business  of  banking. 

■'(2)  Any  order  issued  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  xinless  within  thirty 
days  after  the  issuance  thereof  an  appeal  is 
taken  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  the  association  seeks 
to  carry  on  banking  operations  by  filing  with 
the  clerk  of  such  court  a  petition  praying 
that  the  Comptroller's  order  be  set  aside  or 
modified  In  the  manner  stated  in  the  peti- 
tion. Such  appeal  may  be  taken  by  any  party 
to  the  proceeding.  A  copy  of  such  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Comptroller,  and  there- 
upon the  Comptroller  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  upon  which  the  order  complained 
of  was  entered,  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  Upon  the 
filing  of  such  petition  sxich  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction,  which  upon  the  filing  of  the 
record  shall  be  exclusive,  to  affirm,  set  aside, 
or  modify  in  whole  or  In  part  the  order  of 
the  Comptroller.  No  objection  to  such  order 
shall  be  considered  by  the  court  unless  the 


objection  was  urged  before  the  Comptroller, 
or  unless  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for 
failure  to  do  so.  The  findings  of  the  Comp- 
troller as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive.  If  ap- 
plication is  made  to  the  court  for  leave  to 
adduce  additional  evidence,  and  it  is  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such 
additional  evidence  is  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  falure  to 
adduce  such  evidence  in  the  proceeding  be- 
fore the  Comptroller,  the  court  may  order 
such  additional  evidence  to  be  taken  before 
the  Comptroller  and  to  be  adduced  upon  the 
hearing  in  such  manner  and  upon  such 
terms  as  the  court  deems  proper.  The 
Comptroller  may  modify  its  findings  as  to 
the  facts  by  reason  of  the  additional  evi- 
dence so  taken,  and  it  shall  file  with  the 
court  such  modified  or  new  findings,  which, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive,  and  its  recommendations.  If 
any.  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of 
the  original  order.  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  affirming,  setting  aside,  or  modifying 
in  whole  or  in  part  any  order  of  the  Comp- 
troller shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certification  or  certiorari  as  provided 
in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

"(d)  If  a  hearing  Is  not  reqoiested.  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a),  with  respect  to 
the  issuance  of  a  certificate  to  commence 
business  to  any  association,  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  shall  carefully  examine  the 
certificate  and  statements  of  facts  trans- 
mitted to  him.  together  with  any  other  rele- 
vant facts  which  may  come  to  his  attention, 
whether  by  means  of  a  special  commission 
appointed  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  inquir- 
ing into  the  condition  of  such  association 
or  by  such  other  means  as  he  shall  deem 
advisable  and  upon  determining  that  (1) 
such  association  has  fully  complied  with  all 
applicable  provisions  of  law  requisite  to  the 
commencement  of  the  business  of  banking 
as  a  national  banking  association,  (2)  an 
investigation  has  been  made  verifying  the 
source  of  the  money  paid  in  as  capital  and 
the  general  background  and  reputable  char- 
acter of  each  of  the  proposed  directors  of 
such  association,  (3)  the  prospective  share- 
holders of  such  association  have  been  pro- 
vided, before  making  payment  on  their  stock, 
with  a  registration  or  offering  circular  setting 
forth  the  names  of  such  proposed  directors 
anjl  describing  their  backgrounds  and  busi- 
ness interests,  (4)  the  prospective  share- 
holders and  directors  are  not  acting  for  un- 
disclosed principals  participating  In  any  un- 
disclosed agreements  in  making  such  appli- 
cation. (5)  the  sole  purpose  contemplated 
by  the  shareholders  of  such  association  In 
forming  the  same  Is  to  accomplish  the  legi^,- 
Imate  objects  contemplated  by  this  title, 
(6)  the  best  Interest  of  the  public  and  the 
local  community  will  be  served  by  the  Is- 
suance of  such  certificate,  and  (7)  such 
association  is  lawfully  entitled  to  commence 
the  business  of  banking,  shall  give  to  such 
association  a  certificate,  under  his  hand  and 
official  seal,  authorizing  it  to  commence  the 
business  of  banking.  In  making  his  deter- 
minations with  respect  to  the  granting  or 
denying  of  a  certificate  to  any  association, 
the  Comptroller  shall  obtain  and  consider 
the  views  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, and  the  appropriate  authority  ex- 
ercising supervisory  functions  over  State 
banks  in  the  State  in  which  such  associa- 
tion seeks  to  commence  business  as  a  na- 
tional banking  association. 

"(e)  In  providing  the  bank  supervisory 
authorities  of  the  several  States  with  infor- 
mation concerning  applications  by  associa- 
tions for  certificates  to  commence  business 
as  national  banking  associations,  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a),  the  Comptroller  of 


the  Currency  shall  request  such  supervisory 
authorities  to  provide  him,  on  a  reciprocal 
basis,  with  comparable  Information  with  re- 
spect to  applications  received  by  such  author- 
ities from  associations  seeking  permission 
to  operate  as  State  banking  institutions." 

CONVERSION    or    STATE    CHARTER    BANKS    TO 
NATIONAL    BANKS 

Sec.  2.  Section  5154  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  (12  U.S.C.  35)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  proviso  in  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ":  Provided,  That  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  shall  request  and  consider 
the  views  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  before  approving  any  such  con- 
version, and  no  such  conversion  shall  be 
approved  if  It  Is  In  contravention  of  State 
law", 

OATH   OF   office   FOR  DIRECTORS   OF  NATIONAL 
BANKS 

Sec.  3.  Section  5147  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  ( 12  U.S.C.  73)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and  in  his  own  right"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "in 
his  own  right,  and  not  as  an  agent  for  an 
undisclosed  principal". 

EXCHANGE  OF  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  BANKS 
BY    SUPERVISORY    AGENCIES 

Sec.  4.  Section  10(f)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1820(f))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  Corporation  shall  furnish 
promptly  and  without  charge  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
any  Federal  Reserve  bank  a  summary  of  in- 
formation contained  In  any  report  of  exam- 
ination made  on  behalf  of,  and  any  report 
of  condition  made  to  it,  with  respect  to  any 
bank  over  which  said  Comptroller,  Board,  or 
bank  exercises  supervisory  functions,  and 
said  Comptroller,  Board,  and  bank  shall 
furnish  promptly  and  without  charge  to 
the  Corporation  a  summary  of  information 
contained  in  any  report  of  examination 
made  by,  and  any  report  of  condition  made 
to  It.  with  respect  to  any  Insured  bank.  The 
officer  or  agency  entitled  to  receive  such 
summary  may  at  Its  discretion  request  ini- 
tially a  full  copy  of  the  pertinent  report  and 
materials  supporting  such  report,  and  such 
Information  shall  be  furnished  promptly 
and  without  charge.  The  Corporation  may 
accept  any  report  made  by  or  to  any  com- 
mission, board,  or  authority  having  super- 
vision of  a  State  nonmember  bank  (except 
a  District  bank),  and  may  furnish  to  any 
such  commission,  board,  or  authority,  re- 
ports of  examinations  made  on  behalf  of. 
and  reports  of  conditions  made  to,  the  Cor- 
poration." 

PAYMENT     OF     COMPENSATION     BY     INSURED    OR 
MEMBER    BANKS     FOR    OBTAINING    DEPOSITS 

Sec  5.  (a)  Section  18(g)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(g))  is 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(gi". 
(2)  by  striking  out  the  next  to  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof,  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  paragraphs: 

"(2)  No  insured  nonmember  bank,  or  any 
officer,  director,  agent,  or  svibstantial  stock- 
holder thereof,  shall  pay  or  agree  to  pay  a 
broker,  finder,  or  other  person  compensation 
for  obtaining  a  deposit  for  such  bank,  ex- 
cept as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  by  regula- 
tion prescribe.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  any  payment  made  by  any  other 
person  to  Induce  the  placing  of  a  deposit 
in  such  bank  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  pay- 
ment of  such  compensation  by  the  bank  if 
the  bank  had  or  reasonably  should  have  had 
knowledge  of  such  payment  by  such  person 
when  it  accepted  the  deposit. 

"(3)  Any  violation  by  an  insured  non- 
member  bank  of  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
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section  or  of  regulations  issued  hereunder 
shall  subject  such  bank  to  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
the  deposit  to  which  such  violation  relates. 
The  Corporation  may  recover  such  penalty, 
by  suit  or  otherwise,  for  Its  own  use,  together 
with  the  costs  and  expenses  of  such  recovery. 
"(4)  The  Board  of  Directors  is  authorized 
by  regulation  to  prescribe  what  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  (A)  a  payment  of  interest  by 
a  nonmember  insured  bank  (which  shall  in- 
clude an  agreement  to  pay  interest  and  may 
include  payments  to  the  depositor  or  any 
other  person  made  by  an  officer,  director, 
agent,  or  substantial  stockholder  thereof  or 
by  any  other  person  If  the  bank  had  or 
reasonably  should  have  had  knowledge  of 
such  payment  by  such  other  person  when  it 
accepted  the  deposit),  (B)  a  payment  of 
compensation,  and  (C)  a  substantial  stock- 
holder, for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
and  regulations  Issued  pursuant  thereto,  and 
to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it 
may  deem  necessary  to  eflfectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  and  prevent  evasions 
thereof." 

(b)  Section  19  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  the  following  para- 
graphs after  the  thirteenth  paragraph  there- 
of (12  U.S.C,  371b)  : 

"No  member  bank,  or  any  officer,  director, 
agent,  or  substantial  stockholder  thereof, 
shall  pay  or  agree  to  pay  a  broker,  finder,  or 
other  person  compensation  for  obtaining  a 
deposit  for  such  bank,  except  as  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
may  by"  regulation  prescribe.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  any  payment  made 
by  any  other  person  to  induce  the  placing  of 
a  deposit  in  such  bank  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  payment  of  such  compensation  by  the  bank 
if  the  bank  had  or  reasonably  should  have 
had  knowledge  of  such  payment  by  such 
person  when  It  accepted  the  deposit. 

"Any  violation  by  a  member  bank  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  or  the  regulations 
Issued  hereunder  relating  to  payment  of  de- 
posits and  interest  thereon  and  payment  of 
compensation  for  obtaining  deposits,  shall 
subject  such  bank  to  a  penalty  of  not  more 
than  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 
deposit  to  which  such  violation  relates. 
Such  penalty  may,  by  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
be  recovered  by  suit  or  otherwise  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  of  the  district  In  which 
the  offending  member  bank  is  located,  for  its 
own  use,  together  with  the  costs  and  ex- 
penses of  such  recovery. 

"The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  Is  authorized  by  regulation 
to  prescribe  what  shall  be  deemed  to  be  (A) 
a  payment  of  Interest  by  a  member  bank 
(which  shall  Include  an  agreement  to  pay 
interest  and  may  Include  payments  to  the 
depositor  or  any  other  person  made  by  an 
officer,  director,  agent,  or  substantial  stock- 
holder thereof  or  by  any  other  person  If  the 
bank  had  or  reasonably  should  have  had 
knowledge  of  such  pa3rment  by  such  other 
person  when  It  accepted  the  deposit),  (B)  a 
payment  of  compensation,  and  (C)  a  sub- 
stantial stockholder,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  and  regulations  issued  pursuant 
thereto,  and  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  this  section  and  prevent 
evasions  thereof." 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
applicable  to  funds  received  by  a  bank  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
to  any  subsequent  renewals  of  a  deposit. 

BEGISTRATION  OP  CERTAIN  PERSONS  PERFORMING 
BROKERAGE  SERVICES  FOR  BANBCS  IN  OBTAIN- 
ING  DEPOSITS 

Sec.  6.  Section  18  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828)  Is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as 
subsection  (k) ,  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (g)  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 
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"(h)(1)  Effective  upon  the  expiration  of 
90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  accept  or  agree  to  accept  any  commis- 
sion, fee,  or  other  compensation  for  broker- 
age service  in  connection  with  the  obtaining 
of  funds,  aggregating  more  than  $100,000  in 
any  calendar  year,  for  deposit  in  any  insured 
bank,  unless  such  person  has,  In  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Corporation,  filed  an  application  with  the 
Corporation  and,  upon  the  basis  of  such 
application,  been  issued  a  certificate  of  regis- 
tration. 

"(2)  Any  person  willfully  violating  this 
subsection  will  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both." 

REPORTS  BY  INSTJRED  BANKS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
FUNDS  HELD  IN  EXCHANGE  POE  CERTIFICATES 
OF  DEPOSIT 

Sec.  7.  Section  18  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828)  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (h) 
(added  by  section  6)  a  new  subsection  as 
follows : 

"(1)(1)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, any  bank  the  deposits  of  which  are 
Insured  by  the  Corporation  shall  make  to 
the  Corporation,  In  such  form  and  at  such 
times  as  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cor- 
poration may  prescribe,  reports  setting  forth 
(A)  the  funds  held  by  such  bank  In  ex- 
change for  certificates  of  deposit  by  any  one 
person,  firm  or  corporation  In  an  amount  or 
amounts  aggregating  $100,000  or  more.  (B) 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person  or  en- 
tity to  whom  any  such  certificate  of  deposit 
was  issued,  (C)  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person,  If  any,  which  provided  brokerage 
service  In  connection  with  obtaining  the 
funds  in  exchange  for  which  any  such  cer- 
tificate of  deposit  was  issued,  and  (D)  the 
amount  such  bank,  or  any  of  its  officers,  di- 
rectors, agents,  or  substantial  stockholders 
(as  defined  by  such  Corporation),  paid,  or 
contracted  to  pay.  In  connection  with  the 
acquisition  and  use  of  the  funds  In  exchange 
for  which  any  such  certificate  of  deposit  was 
Issued. 

"(2)  A  copy  of  each  report  made  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  furnished  promptly 
and  without  charge  by  the  Corporation  to 
(A)  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  If  the 
bank  making  the  report  Is  a  national  bank- 
ing association  or  a  bank  operating  under 
the  Code  of  Law  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  (B)  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  If  the  bank  mak- 
ing the  report  is  not  described  in  clause 
(A)  and  Is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

"(3)  Any  bank  which  falls  to  make  any 
report  required  by  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $100  for 
each  day  of  such  failure,  recoverable  by  the 
Corporation  for  its  use." 

AtJDIT  OF  BOOKS  OF  BANKS  THE  DEPOSITS  OF 
WHICH  ARE  INStniED  BY  THE  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE  CORPORATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  18  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828)  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  Inserting  after  subsection 
(I)  (added  by  section  7)  a  new  subsection  as 
follows: 

"(J)  Whenever  such  action  Is  deemed  war- 
ranted by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cor- 
poration, the  Corporation  may  reqtilre  the 
financial  transactions  and  records  of  an  In- 
sured bank  to  be  audited  by  a  certified  public 
accountant.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Corporation,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  any  such  audit  shall  be  borne  Jointly 
by  the  Corporation  and  such  bank.  A  re- 
port on  any  such  audit  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Corporation  and,  if  the  bank  Is  a  na- 
tional banking  association,  district  bank,  or 
State  member  bank,  to  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral bank  supervisory  agency.    Regulations 


prescribed  by  the  Corporation  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  designed  to  assure  that 
any  such  audits  will  (1)  reveal  the  acctiracy 
and  authenticity  of  a  bank's  records,  ^'(2) 
verify  the  adequacy  and  value  of  collateral 
for  loans  made  by  the  bank,  (3)  demonstrate 
the  ratio  between  secured  and  unsecured 
loans  made  by  the  bank,  and  (4)  show 
whether  the  financial  statement  of  the  bank 
fairly  presents  Its  true  financial  condition. 
For  each  day  that  a  report  of  the  audit  of 
any  bank  Is  not  filed,  as  required  by  this 
subsection  and  any  regulations  Issued  there- 
under, as  the  result  of  the  failure  of  such 
bank  to  provide  for  such  audit  or  to  make 
available  all  records  and  documents  neces- 
sary thereto,  such  bank  shall  be  subject  to 
a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $100  which  the 
Corporation  may  recover  for  Its  use.  As  xised 
In  this  subsection,  the  term  'Federal  bank 
supervisory  agency*  means  (A)  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  in  the  case  of  a  na- 
tional bank  or  a  district  bank,  and  (B)  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  In  the  case  of  a  State  member  bank 
(other  than  a  district  bank)." 

PERSONS  CONVICTED  OP  A  CRIME  PARTICIPATIWa 
IN  MANAGEMENT  OF  AN  INSURED  BANK 
THROUGH  STOCK  OWNERSHIP 

Sec.  9.  Section  19  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  US.C.  1829)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  following  "Sec. 
19,"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  Except  with  the  written  consent  of 
the  Corporation,  no  person  who  has  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  Involving  moral  turpi- 
tude for  which  a  sentence  of  Imprisonment 
for  one  year  or  more  may  be  Imposed  shall 
hereafter  ,dlrectly  or  Indirectly  participate, 
through  stock  ownership,  management  or 
control,  in  the  operation,  management,  poli- 
cies or  control  of  an  insured  bank.  Any  per- 
son willfully  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both." 

ACQinsrnoN  of  stock  of  federally  insttbed 

BAITKS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  7(J)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1817(J)  (1)) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  "the  president 
or  other  chief  executive  officer"  the  follow- 
ing: "the  purchasers,  or  their  transferees,  of 
the  stock  resulting  in  such  control  or  change 
of  control,  and". 

(b)  Section  7(J)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1817(J))  is 
further  amended  by  redesignating  paragraph 
(6)  as  paragraph  (9),  and  by  Inserting  after 
paragraph  (5)  the  following: 

"(6)  It  shall  be  unlwaful  for  any  person  to 
extend,  obtain,  or  maintain  credit  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  the  shares  of  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  any  insured  bank  (Including  any 
association  being  organized  for  carrying  on 
business  as  a  national  banking  association). 
If  the  stock  of  such  bank  is  used  as  collateral 
to  secure  such  extension  of  credit,  and  (A) 
the  amount  of  the  credit  extended  exceeds 
331/3  per  centum  of  the  purchase  price  of 
such  stock,  and  (B)  as  a  result  of  the  pur- 
chase of  such  shares,  any  person  will  acquire 
control  of  such  bank.  This  paragraph  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  30  days 
after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

"(7)  Whenever  a  change  occurs,  in  one 
transaction,  involving  10  per  centum  or  more 
of  the  outstanding  voting  stock  of  any  in- 
sured bank  such  change  shall  be  deferred 
thirty  days  for  a  review  of  the  factors  in- 
volved by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency.  The  transaction  may  be  consum- 
mated Immediately  upon  approval  by  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency. 

"(8)  Whoever  wlllfuUy  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both." 
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FALSE  STATEMENTS  OR  OVFRVALTTATION  OF  SECTJ- 
RITT  FOR  PtTRPOSE  OF  OBTAtNINO  LOAN  FROM 
AN    INSURED    BANK 

Sec.  11.  Section  1014  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
a  Federal  credit  union,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  tiaereof  "'a  Federal  credit  union,  or  a 
bank  tiie  deposits  of  which  are  insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation." 

STUDY  WITH  RESPECT  TO  REORGANIZATION  OF 
tTJNCTIONS  E.XERClSEiJ  BY  FEDERAL  BANK 
SUPERVISORY    AGENCIES 

Sec.  12.  The  President  shall  cause  an  im- 
mediate Joint  study  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  such  other 
ofQ^ers  of  the  Government  as  he  shall  desig- 
nate to  review  existing  legislation  and  admin- 
istrative practices  under  which  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government 
exercise  supervisory  functions  with  respect 
to  National  and  State  banking  institutions. 
federally  insured  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, federally  chartered  Investment  com- 
panies, and  such  other  federally  supervised 
financial  Institutions  as  may  be  appropriate, 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  a  reor- 
ganization or  consolidation  of  such  functions 
is  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  efficient  dis- 
charge of  such  functions  In  the  public  in- 
terest. Such  study  shall  include,  among 
other  relevant  matters,  a  consideration  of  the 
desirability  of  (1)  the  establishment  of  a 
coordinating  committee  on  Federal  bank  reg- 
ulations, (2)  providing  a  central  clearing- 
house for  all  Federal  banking  reports,  and 
(3)  the  consolidation  In  the  Treasury  De- 
partment of  all  functions  with  respect  to 
the  examination  of  banking  Institutions  un- 
der Federal  supervision,  and  the  furnishing 
by  such  Department  of  the  results  of  such 
examinations  to  other  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government,  including  any  possible 
criminal  activities  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  Findings  and  recommenda- 
tions resulting  from  such  study  shall  be 
reported  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
at  tlie  earliest  practicable  date. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  sever- 
al month.s  aeo  I  introduced  a  bill  calling 
for  a  study  of  the  conduct  of  the  banks 
of  our  country. 

At  that  time  I  stated  that,  if  the  study 
revealed  no  weaknesses,  no  harm  would 
be  done  by  the  investigation.  However, 
If  the  study  revealed  infinnities  in  bank- 
ing operations,  good  could  come  from  it. 
That  bill  is  pending  in  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

I  feel  very  deeply  on  this  subject. 
What  the  Senator  has  said  coincides 
basically  with  my  thinking  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  happy  indeed  to  welcome  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  as  a  cospKjnsor  of  the  bill. 
I  know  of  his  interest  in  this  legislation 
and  in  the  problems  that  have  arisen  in 
the  banking  Held.  I  am  most  happy  in- 
deed to  have  him  join  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  state  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee  that  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  and  to  make  an  observation  on 
the  floor  that  I  have  made  publicly  and 
privately  many  times. 


I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  con- 
sideration, the  thoughtfulness,  and  the 
courtesy  that  have  always  been  extended 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  as 
chairman  of  his  committee  with  relation 
to  any  matter  which  comes  before  the 
conmiittee  and  with  relation  to  every 
witness. 

I  was  further  impressed  in  the  hear- 
ings with  the  great  care  that  the  chair- 
man took  to  make  sure  that,  during  this 
investigation,  under  no  circumstances 
would  any  doubt  be  cast  upon  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  banking  system  of  our 
Nation. 

The  chairman  brought  this  out  time 
and  time  again  and  conducted  the  hear- 
ings so  that  there  would  be  no  question 
in  the  mind  of  anyone  concerning  the 
basic  soundness  of  the  banking  system 
of  our  country  and  the  basic  honesty  and 
integrity  of  those  engaged  in  banking 
in  our  Nation.  It  was  demonstrated  that 
bringing  to  light  the  few  exceptions 
which  exist  throughout  the  Nation  and 
trying  to  remedy  them  would  mean  the 
strengthening  of  our  banking  system  as 
a  whole. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator. 
I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  member  of  his 
committee.  I  am  highly  pleased  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut that  I  am  most  grateful  for  his  com- 
plimentary references  to  my  services  as 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

I  emphasize  what  the  Senator  has  said 
with  respect  to  the  banking  industi-y  and 
the  banking  institutions  of  this  Nation. 
They  are  fundamentally  sound.  There 
may  be  an  occasional,  isolated  instance, 
as  we  have  discovered,  in  which  certain 
practices  ought  to  be  corrected  and  pro- 
hibited in  the  future.  These  concern 
practices  which  would  reflect  upon  bank- 
ing institutions,  or  any  other  Institution, 
if  such  practices  were  to  become  prev- 
alent throughout  the  industry.  How- 
ever, they  have  not  become  prevalent  for- 
tunately. We  considered,  from  the  time 
we  started  the  hearings  that  the  bank- 
ing structure  of  this  Nation  is  sound  and 
worthy  of  every  bit  of  confidence  in  it. 

We  have  found  some  areas  where  we 
think  legislation  is  needed.  The  proposed 
measure  will  go  to  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  for  hearings,  which  I 
am  hopeful  will  be  held— and  I  am  sure 
they  will  be — where  witnesses  who  are 
competent  and  expert  in  the  field  will 
give  the  committee  the  benefit  of  their 
consent  and  advice,  and  the  committee, 
after  weighing  the  measure  and  the  com- 
ments and  suggestions  upon  it,  can  re- 
port back  to  the  Senate  with  its  recom- 
mendations a  bill,  which  I  am  confident 
we  shall  all  be  able  to  support,  plugging 
the  few  loopholes  we  have  found  which 
need  to  be  repaired  or  stopped,  so  that 
some  of  the  things  which  have  occurred, 
although  they  are  isolated  instances,  ap- 
parently, will  not  recur. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  have  had  the  co- 
operation of  the  distlngiiished  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  and  to  have  him  join 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  banking  bill  introduced  today  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClell.^n]  will  improve  and 
strengthen  our  great  American  system 
of  private  banking,  and  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  it. 

As  a  member  of  the  Permanent  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  I  par- 
ticipated actively  in  the  banking  inquiry 
conducted  earlier  this  session  under  the 
supervision  of  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  able  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McCLELLAN  ].  I  commend  the 
chairman  highly  for  the  depth  and 
thoroughness  of  the  inquiry  and  for  the 
fairness  of  his  actions.  He  made  it  clear 
from  the  outset  that  the  purpose  of  the 
inquiry  was  to  examine  the  industry's 
ailments  and  prescribe  cures — not  to  in- 
flict new  injuries.  He  took  strong  pre- 
cautions against  any  action  on  the  part 
of  the  subcommittee  which  might  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  industry,  and  he 
protected  the  interests  of  existing  banks 
at  all  times. 

Testimony  at  the  hearings  clearly 
showed  that,  while  the  banking  industry 
is  basically  sound,  it  has  been  troubled 
by  certain  questionable  practices  and 
there  has  been,  in  some  instances,  inade- 
quate supervision  and  a  lack  of  coordina- 
tion by  the  Federal  supervisory  agencies. 

In  a  special  written  report  to  Okla- 
homa bankers  last  spring  and  in  a  speech 
a  few  weeks  later  at  a  State  bankers' 
convention,  I  recommended  the  restric- 
tion of  money  brokers,  tighter  surveil- 
lance when  ownership  of  a  bank  changes, 
closer  coordination  between  Federal 
agencies,  review  of  the  present  charter- 
ing policy  and  safeguards  against  per- 
sons of  criminal  record  or  unsavory  char- 
acter gaining  control  of  banks. 

I  am,  of  course,  pleased  that  these 
items  are  included  in  the  bill  introduced 
today  by  the  subcommittee  chairman. 
As  the  inquiry  progressed,  other  loop- 
holes in  the  present  law  were  uncovered, 
and  provisions  have  been  included  in  this 
bill  to  close  those  loopholes. 

Our  aim  has  been  to  protect  the  public. 
The  hearings  have  already  caused  some 
wholesome  administrative  improvements. 
But  other  legislative  improvements  are 
required. 

Mr.  President,  while  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  overall  soundness  of  our  great 
system  of  private  banking,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  recent  increase  in  bank 
failures,  and  I  know  other  Senators  have 
been  concerned.  After  watching  one 
bank  after  another  teeter  and  fall — there 
were  10  bank  failures  during  1964  and 
the  early  part  of  1965 — we  would  be  neg- 
ligent if  we  sat  idly  by  and  made  no  at- 
tempt to  provide  better  protection  for 
the  banking  public. 

Thanks  to  the  leadership  of  our  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  we  have  not 
sat  idly  by.  We  have  not  been  negligent. 
We  have  sought  out  the  causes  of  these 
bank  failures,  and  we  have  recommended 
action  which  we  believe  will  strengthen 
the  safeguards  against  future  failures. 

I  join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  in  saying  that  since  this 
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bill  in  no  way  harms  or  harrasses  the 
honest,  conscientious  banker — a  cate- 
gory which  includes  the  vastly  over- 
whelmingly percentage  of  them — and 
since  it  offers  added  protection  to  the 
public,  I  believe  it  is  good,  sound,  needed 
legislation,  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

I  also  pay  tribute  to  our  excellent  and 
devoted  staff,  headed  by  Mr.  Jerome  Ad- 
lerman;  and  again,  I  commend  our 
chairman  for  the  service  he  has  once 
more  rendered  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
country,  in  this  respect  as  in  others. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  I  am  very  grateful  for  his 
references  to  the  work  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  to  my  services  as  chairman. 
I  am  happy  to  have  him  join  with  us  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation.  He  and  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  were 
most  helpful  in  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings. They  were  in  attendance,  they 
helped  to  develop  the  facts,  and  they 
helped  to  bring  out  the  revelations  which 
indicated  the  need  for  such  legislation. 
Without  their  assistance,  we  could  not 
do  the  kind  of  job  and  render  the  serv- 
ice that  the  country  needs.  It  was 
through  the  teamwork  which  I  have  been 
very  fortunate  to  have  on  the  part  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  that 
we  were  able  to  make  these  recommen- 
dations and  bring  these  facts  to  the 
Senate  for  its  consideration  and  guid- 
ance. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  I  have  joined  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  banking  bill. 

There  have  been  many  pieces  of  pro- 
posed legislation  introduced  in  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
on  the  subject  of  banking  in  this  and 
many  previous  sessions  of  the  Congress. 
We  know,  too,  that  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  provide  for  a  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  which  care- 
fully considers  proposed  legislation  in 
the  areas  of,  amongst  others:  First, 
banking  and  currency  generally;  second, 
deposit  insurance;  third,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Certainly,  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  to  usurp  the  functions 
of  that  legislative  committee  but,  as 
Senator  McClellan  so  aptly  said,  this 
investigation  was  conducted  with  the  ap- 
proval and  cooperation  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  Senator 
A.  Willis  Robertson;  and,  I  might  add, 
after  consultation  and  with  the  full  ac- 
cord of  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  that  committee.  Sen- 
ator Wallace  F.  Bennett.  I  might  also 
point  out  that  the  subcommittee's  cur- 
rent operating  resolution,  Senate  Reso- 
lution 54  of  the  89th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion, clearly  gives  it  the  authority  in 
Keeping  with  the  conunittee's  traditional 
duty  and  responsibility  to  inquire  into 
improprieties,  waste,  and  inefficiency  in 
Government  operations.  This,  obvious- 
|y.  encompasses  the  use  of  Federal  bank 
insurance  as  well  as  our  look-see  at  the 


regulatory  banking  agencies,  to  wit:  the 
operations  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

I  join  also  in  the  commendation  of  the 
chairman  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
hearings  were  held.  We  were  con- 
fronted with  a  delicate  and  ticklish  sit- 
uation, because  much  of  the  success  of 
the  banking  industry  in  this  country  de- 
pends upon  the  psychology  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  depositors  and  of  the 
general  financial  community — those  who 
are  served  by  the  banks.  It  is  always 
difficult  to  go  into  a  situation  where 
some  banking  practices  and  some  bank- 
ing personnel  are  being  questioned,  for 
fear  that  there  might  develop  a  psychol- 
ogy that  banking,  per  se,  is  bad  or  is  an 
evil  industry,  or  Is  not  properly  being 
handled. 

But  by  prudent,  persistent,  and  care- 
ful procedures,  the  chairman  created  an 
atmosphere  in  the  hearings  such  that 
we  could  weed  out  the  elements  which 
were  bad  for  publicity  and  needed  cor- 
rection, while,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
assuring the  general  public  that  the 
banking  industry  of  this  covmtry  is  in 
good  hands,  that  it  is  being  adequately 
protected,  and  that,  in  the  main,  pre- 
cautionary steps  and  regulatory  meas- 
ures prevail  which  safeguard  those  who 
deposit  their  money  in  the  banks  or  do 
business  with  them. 

Unfortunately,  as  in  any  enterprise, 
sometimes  evil  influences  work  them- 
selves into  a  perfectly  fine  and  legitimate 
situation.  It  became  evident  early  in 
the  hearings  that  some  shysters,  some 
persons  with  nefarious  purposes,  some 
evil  characters  had  weaseled  their  way 
into  the  banking  business  in  certain 
areas,  and  that  certain  of  our  banking 
procedures  were  inadequate  to  prevent 
such  occurrences,  or  that  inadequate 
diligence  had  been  manifested  by  cer- 
tain administrative  agencies  to  ade- 
quately protect  the  public. 

The  results  of  the  subcommittee's  in- 
vestigation into  closed  banks  indicated 
clearly  that  there  were  flagrant  abuses 
in  the  operations  of  those  banks  by  the 
banks'  responsible  officials — often  self- 
ishly motivated— which,  more  often 
than  not,  resulted  in  the  particular 
bank's  failure.  While  our  hearings  did 
not  extend  beyond  a  few  chosen  national 
banks  or  banks  with  Federal  insurance, 
the  report  of  our  subcommittee  staff, 
which  looked  at  several  others,  shows 
that  the  field  investigation  was  con- 
ducted in  sufficient  depth  to  indicate  a 
very  similar  pattern  of  conduct  so  as  to 
mount  growing  concern  to  the  point  that 
some  corrective  measures  have  become 
necessary.  Thus,  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion, which  is  not  intended  to  effect  more 
regiUatory  controls  per  se,  but  is  de- 
signed to  correct  such  obviously  glaring 
abuses  as  were  uncovered  in  the  course 
of  our  hearings. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  at  this 
time  it  would  be  beneficial  to  point  out 
the  general  pattern  followed  in  these 
bank  closings  and  then  illustrate  the 
problem  area  by  citing  two  of  the  more 


notorious    examples    our    investigation 
uncovered. 

The  modus  operandi  of  these  opera- 
tors who  have  slipped  in  to  the  field  of 
honest  banking  endeavors  is  somewhat 
as  follows: 

First.  Easily  gained  control  of  new  or 
existing  banks  by  individuals,  or  groups 
acting  in  concert,  due  to  either  inade- 
quate Government  inquiry  or  misrepre- 
sentations by  such  organizers,  or  both — 
sometimes  using  side  or  secret  agree- 
ments and,  more  often  than  not,  making 
no  hard  cash  downpayment.  In  this  re- 
gard, the  stock  of  the  newly  acquired 
bank  was  frequently  used  as  collateral 
for  the  loan  to  gain  control  by  the  or- 
ganizers. 

Second.  Such  organizers  and  their  as- 
sociates were  frequently  of  questionable 
repute,  some  with  felonious  criminal  rec- 
ords. Many  were  of  questionable  finan- 
cial status,  most  had  no  previous  banking 
experience. 

Third.  Subsequent  depletion  of  the  ac- 
quired bank's  assets  by  the  new  purchas- 
ers, through  loans  to  themselves  or  their 
confidants,  by  purchase  of  high  cost  cer- 
tificates of  deposits  through  money  brok- 
ers or  commission  merchants  in  order  to 
keep  functioning,  through  loans  made 
through  infiated,  and  sometimes  outright 
fraudulent  collateral,  all  of  these  cou- 
pled with  inexperienced  or  sometimes  in- 
tentionally deceptive  bank  management. 

Fourth.  The  resultant  failure,  or  costly 
reorganization,  of  the  bank  in  question. 

Correspondingly,  the  hearings  revealed 
a  certain  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  in  granting  na- 
tional bank  charters  without  adequate 
inquiry.  Also,  the  Comptroller  and  his 
representatives  did  not  supervise  the 
banks  in  question  with  the  degree  of  re- 
quired care  or,  in  the  alternative,  did  not 
take  positive  action  once  a  "bad  apple" 
was  found  and  a  borderline  situation,  or 
much  worse,  was  detected  through  pe- 
riodic bank  examination. 

Granted  that  it  is  a  delicate  operation 
to  decide  whether  to  allow  a  faltering 
bank  to  continue  to  operate,  with  the 
hope  of  pumping  new  blood  into  its  fi- 
nancial lifeline,  rather  than  to  damage 
public  faith  and  confidence  in  a  given 
c(Mnmunity  and  its  environs.  However, 
in  the  instances  that  our  subcommittee 
found,  the  banks  were  hopelessly  beyond 
repair,  these  were  cases  of  throwing  good 
money  after  bad,  and  yet  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  James  J.  Saxon  did  not 
act  until  circumstances  were  overwhelm- 
ingly against  keeping  the  bank  open  any 
longer. 

Mr.  Saxon  took  office  on  November 
16,  1961,  and  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  575  national  bank  charter  applica- 
tions have  been  approved  in  calendar 
years  1962.  1963,  and  1964  while  in  the 
3  years  immediate  to  his  appoint- 
ment— calendar  years  1959,  1960,  and 
1961 — there  were  only  129  approvals  of 
such  applications. 

A  good  example  of  what  our  subcom- 
mittee found  in  this  area  can  be  demon- 
strated from  a  brief  look  at  the  hearings 
concerning  the  closing  of  the  Brighton 
National  Bank,  Brighton,  Colo.  Of  the 
proposed  $500,000  capitalization  for  thJs 
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bank.  $488,000  was  borrowed  from  the 
17th  Street  Bank.  Denver.  Colo.,  on  April 
22,  1963.  the  day  that  the  17th  Street 
Bank  opened  its  doors  for  business.  The 
five  borrowers  included  Mr.  James  W. 
Egan— S306.525;  Egan's  secretary.  Mrs. 
Prances  Kunkler— $31,155;  Mr.  Hugh 
Best,  to  be  Brighton's  president— $50.- 
25t);  and  two  others  in  similar  amounts 
of  S50.250.  Surprisingly,  though,  Mr. 
Egan  was  not  listed  with  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  as  one  of  the  bank  orga- 
nizers but.  instead,  had  a  side  or  secret 
agreement  to  assume  the  majority  con- 
trol once  the  bank  was  chartered. 
While  this  may  well  have  been  an  act 
of  deception  on  Egan's  part,  the  Comp- 
troller's representatives  did  little  to  de- 
termine the  real  interested  party  In  this 
contemplated  operation.  The  result  was 
that  only  approximately  15  percent  of 
the  Brighton  capitalization  was  in  hard 
cash  while  the  organizers  had  repre- 
sented the  opposite  to  the  Comptroller, 
that  85  percent  of  their  proposed  capi- 
talization would  be  in  this  form.  Sig- 
nificantly, the  Comptroller's  representa- 
tives testified  that  they  could  have 
protected  themselves  against  this  form 
of  deceit,  but  did  not. 

Additionally,  the  Comptroller's  rep- 
resentatives, including  two  Deputy 
Comptrollers,  testified  that  they  did  not 
have  any  character  reference  reports  as 
to  any  of  the  organizers,  no  sworn  state- 
ments concerning  the  organizers'  finan- 
cial worth,  and  that  no  questions  were 
asked  of  the  organizers  as  to  whether 
they  had  entered  into  any  side  agree- 
ments. Further,  although  one  Inter- 
ested party  had  asked  for  a  hearing  on 
this  charter  application,  and  several 
neighboring  banks  Indicated  opposition 
to  an  additional  bank  in  the  Brighton 
area  and  another  national  bank  charter 
application  had  been  submitted  by  a 
very  responsible  organization,  the  char- 
ter was  granted  by  Mr.  Sa.xon  without 
conducting  any  public  hearing  or  any 
form  of  adversary  proceeding.  In  fact, 
testimony  indicated  that  "less  than  12" 
such  hearings  had  been  conducted  for 
any  national  bank  charter  applications 
during  Mr.  Saxon's  tenure  in  office. 

The  fate  of  the  Brighton  National 
Bank  is  well  kno^^'n.  Faced,  per  agree- 
ment with  the  17th  Street  National  Bank, 
with  keeping  a  compensating  balance  of 
$500,000  with  the  latter  institution;  faced 
with  increasing  demands  by  the  17th 
Street  Bank  for  the  $488,000  to  be  repaid; 
faced  with  the  need  for  money  which  was 
acquired  through  high  cost  certificates  of 
deposit,  through  money  brokers,  coupled 
with  very  questionable  management  op- 
erations: the  bank  soon  became  involved 
with  confidence  men  of  the  type  of  Rich- 
ard Murphy  Horton,  ex-San  Quentin 
felon.  It  might  be  said  that  James  W. 
Egan  seemingly  did  not  mind  such  asso- 
ciation, because  the  hearings  record  Is  re- 
plete with  subsequent  fraudulent  loans. 
Including  counterfeit  securities,  var>-ing 
from  $200,000  to  over  $1  million,  in  which 
both  Horton  and  Egan  and  others  par- 
ticipated. 

Egan.  Best,  and  Horton  were,  on  Au- 
g\ist  5.  indicted  by  a  Denver  Federal 
grand  jury  at  the  termination  of  our 
hearings,  for  crimes  associated  with  their 


nefarious  banking  activities.  In  summa- 
tion, the  case  of  the  Brighton  National 
Bank  was  well  stated  when  I  asked  Certi- 
fied Public  Accountant  Robert  L.  McGee. 
a  subcommittee  witness  who  was  familiar 
with  the  Brighton  operations,  whether 
the  bank  should  have  t>een  closed  in  the 
summer  of  1964.  Mr.  McGee  answered: 
I  will  say  this  much:  I  think  the  baok 
should  have  been  closed  belore  It  opened. 

Another  illustration  can  be  shown  from 
our  hearings  concerning  the  oE>erations 
of  the  now  defunct  San  Francisco  Na- 
tional Bank,  which  had  as  its  president 
one  Don  C.  Silverthome,  who  testified 
before  the  subcommittee. 

This  bank  opened  for  business  on  June 
1.  1962,  and.  gradually,  through  a  course 
of  events,  including  a  series  of  improprie- 
ties by  Mr.  Silverthorne.  the  bank  was 
ultimately  closed  as  insolvent  by  Comp- 
troller Saxon  on  January  22.  1965.  and 
the  FDIC  was  appointed  receiver. 

Mr.  Silverthorne's  own  actions  were 
the  subject  of  considerable  Interest  to 
the  subcommittee  and  are  good  exam- 
ples of  some  of  the  evils  this  legislation 
would  guard  against.  The  transcript 
shows  that  during  1963  and  1964  Mr. 
Silverthorne  deposited  some  $2,559.- 
962.08  to  his  own  account  and  that  of  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary,  the  Waklta 
Corp.  Approximately  the  same  amount 
was  disbursed  during  this  period.  How- 
ever, the  FDIC  review  indicates  that  a 
large  part  of  the  deposits  In  the  afore- 
mentioned accounts  was  shown  to  Ije  the 
proceeds  of  various  loans  made  to  bor- 
rowers by  the  San  Francisco  National 
Bank:  loans  that  were  made  principally 
at  Silverthorne's  direction  to  enable  the 
borrowers  to  buy  stock  In  the  bank. 
However,  this  stock  was  Silverthorne's 
own  stock,  valued  on  the  market  consid- 
erably below  his  selling  price,  with  the 
result  that  he  profited  approximately 
$400,000  in  this  type  of  operation.  Fre- 
quently this  stock  was  sold  as  a  condition 
to  Silverthorne  making  the  loan,  usually 
of  a  high  risk  nature  In  the  first  place. 
These  deposits  also  reflected  that  he  re- 
ceived some  $211,600  In  loan  fees  from 
San  Francisco  National  Bank  borrowers, 
while  another  $392,860  was  received 
throueh  a  fee-splitting  device  with  a 
Mr.  William  Bennett,  through  a  Bennett- 
owned  company  known  as  the  Sulsun 
Properties.  Thus,  whenever  a  potential 
large  borrower  came  to  Silverthorne.  but 
without  an  adequate  financial  statement, 
Silverthome  would  refer  him  to  Bennett, 
who  would  guarantee  the  loan  in  return 
for  a  sizable  fee.  In  this  way.  the  FDIC 
discovered  that  some  $672,700  in  loan 
fees  was  paid  to  Sulsxm  Properties,  with 
roughly  one-half  of  the  same  being  paid 
Into  the  Silverthome  accounts. 

Our  hearings  disclosed  that  Silver- 
thome engaged  In  other  multiple  Impro- 
prieties In  conducting  the  lending  opera- 
tions of  the  San  Francisco  National 
Bank.  In  addition  to  diverting  the  pro- 
ceeds of  loan  fees  and  commissions  to 
his  personal  accounts,  he  engaged  In  pri- 
vate business  transactions  with  borrow- 
ers, frequently  lending  the  bank's  funds 
to  carry  out  his  personal  deals  in  the 
Jewelry  business  and  In  the  legalized 
gambling  field  in  Nevada. 


While  the  evidence  Indicated  that  the 
San  Francisco  National  Bank  failed  pri- 
marily due  to  the  improper  and  dishonest 
management  of  Its  principal  officer,  Mr. 
Silverthorne,  who  appeared  to  have  carte 
blanche  control  of  the  destiny  of  this 
bank,  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Comp- 
troller and  his  subordinates  were  not 
without  fault  In  the  matter.  Bank  ex- 
aminations were  conducted  by  the  Comp. 
troller's  examiners  on  December  12, 
1962;  May  20,  1963;  January  6.  1964;  and 
May  6.  1964.  Each  examination  was 
growingly  critical  of  the  bank's  opera- 
tions in  regard  to  status  of  loans.  Inade- 
quate credit  Information,  heavy  build-up 
of  certificates  of  deposit,  lax  manage- 
ment, and  possible  violations  of  the  bank- 
ing laws.  Yet,  the  only  action  taken  by 
the  Comptroller's  Office  after  the  first 
three  examinations  was  to  send  a  letter 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  requesting  a 
correction  of  the  conditions.  And,  when 
the  fourth  examination  report  revealed 
the  bank's  serious  condition,  plus  the 
activities  of  Mr.  Silverthorne.  as  pre- 
viously mentioned,  the  Comptroller's  Of- 
fice merely  had  a  conference  call  between 
Silverthorne  and  Saxon  and  their  asso- 
ciates; a  meeting  with  the  board  of  di- 
rectors wherein  the  Comptroller's  rep- 
resentatives directed  corrective  actions; 
and  a  meeting  between  Silverthorne  and 
the  Comptroller's  officials  regarding  Sil- 
verthorne's personal  activities. 

Significantly,  the  Comptroller's  ofBce 
did  not  inform  the  FDIC  or  the  Federal 
Reserve  of  the  seriousness  of  the  bank's 
status.  And,  the  Comptroller's  bank  ex- 
aminer. Mr.  Victor  E.  Del  Tredici.  who 
had  conducted  all  four  Investigations, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Regional  Comptroller 
Larsen  on  June  22.  1964,  after  the  fourth 
examination,  enclosing  a  repwrt  that  Del 
Tredlcl  addressed  to  the  U.S.  attorney 
located  in  San  Francisco,  detailing  the 
Irregular  transactions  uncovered  In  the 
latest  examination  in  which  Del  Tredici 
considered  the  Irregularities  to  t>e  vio- 
lations of  the  law.  Regional  Comptroller 
Larsen  dispatched  the  letter  and  report- 
enclosure  to  Comptroller  Saxon  on  June 
25,  1964,  for  disposition,  according  to  the 
record  of  the  hearings.  However,  also 
according  to  the  hearings  record,  the 
record  was  not  transmitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  In  Washington,  D.C., 
until  February  26.  1965,  after  the  bank 
was  declared  insolvent  and  at  least  a 
month  after  our  subcommittee  com- 
menced its  investigation  of  this  bank, 
and  some  8  months  after  the  examiner 
had  written  the  report. 

This.  then.  Is  the  sordid  background  of 
this  legislation.  The  situation  Is  one 
that  justifies  concern  but  not  panic  or 
alarm.  Motivated  by  this  concern  and  a 
desire  to  close  the  loopholes  in  the  exist- 
ing law.  Senator  McClellan  and  his 
associates  have  drafted  the  bill  that  is 
being  introduced  today.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  set  forth  a  responsible  \1ew 
toward  the  problems  of  the  banking  com- 
munity, and  I  do  think  the  record  of 
our  proposals,  taken  in  totality,  is  one  to 
suggest  that  we  are  responsive  to  these 
problems  while  at  the  same  time  fulfill- 
ing our  paramount  commitment  to  the 
protection  of  the  public  Interest. 
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The  ultimate  answer,  of  course,  to 
ethical  problems  in  any  industry  is 
honest  people  In  an  ethical  environment. 
I  am  convinced  that  we  have  such  Indi- 
viduals presently  In  our  banking  system. 
Our  purpose  Is  to  Improve  the  environ- 
ment and  take  the  necessai-y  precautions 
to  keep  undesirable  elements  out.  In 
this  respect,  we  are  joined,  I  am  sure, 
by  the  members  of  the  banking  com- 
munity themselves,  for  they  have  long 
recognized  the  necessity,  due  to  their 
unique  position  of  trust,  of  being  like 
Cae-sar's  wife  "above  suspicion." 

With  this  legislation  we  have  taken 
steps  to  provide  this  environment  by 
prohibiting  unauthorized  participation, 
even  Indirectly,  In  the  management  of 
policies  of  an  insured  bank,  on  the  part 
of  persons  convicted  of  crimes  of  moral 
turpitude  and  by  providing  criminal 
sanctions  for  the  violation  of  regulations 
restricting  secret  agreements. 

We  have.  In  addition,  attempted  to 
provide  for  more  efficient  and  efi'ectlve 
administration  by  the  Federal  banking 
agencies  through  new  and  firmer  con- 
trols In  such  areas  as  falsification  of 
documents  and  the  willful  Infiatlon  of 
assets  and  appraisals  in  banking  trans- 
actions, the  borrowing  of  money  to  orga- 
nize a  national  bank  or  to  acquire  the 
controlling  interest  In  a  federally  in- 
sured bank,  and  the  activities  of  dealers, 
commonly  called  money  brokers.  In  cer- 
tificates of  deposit. 

I  will  not  attempt  at  this  time  to 
further  outline  the  provisions  included 
in  the  proposed  legislation.  I  believe 
that  my  able  colleague  and  chairman  of 
the  Permanent  Subcommitte  on  Investi- 
gations, Senator  McClellan,  has  very 
ably  explained  the  bill. 

Undoubtedly,  all  of  us  may  have  some 
reservations  concerning  this  legislative 
package.  For  example,  I  can  think  of 
the  possibility  of  more  emphasis  to  be 
placed  on  a  full  review  of  new  ownership 
of  an  existing  bank,  along  with  the 
chartering  of  a  new  bank.  I  can  also 
think  of  the  possibility  of  too  lengthy 
a  review  procedure  involved  in  the  ap- 
plication for  a  new  charter,  a  procedure 
which  could  provide  a  handy  tool  for 
competitors  to  exclude  the  introduction 
of  a  much-needed  bank  into  a  particular 
locale.  I  also  feel  that  it  might  be  well 
to  provide  for  the  auditing  of  the  fi- 
nancial transactions  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  in  his  official  position, 
and  of  his  organization  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office — much  as  Is  done  with 
the  FDIC,  in  accordance  with  principles 
and  procedures  applicable  to  commercial 
corporate  transactions,  pursuant  to  title 
12.  United  States  Code,  section  1827(b). 
Perhaps  additional  safeguards  should 
be  provided  to  insure  the  fact  that  the 
provision  authorizing  Independent  audits 
Is  not  abused.  However,  I  agree  with 
Senator  McClellan  who  has  said  that 
this  bill  will  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  con- 
sideration of  legislation  in  this  field. 
Certainly,  then,  when  It  is  brought  on 
for  legislative  hearing  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
all  interested  parties,  including  but  not 
limited  to  the  American  Banking  Asso- 
ciation; Independent  Bankers  of  Amer- 
ica;   Association    of    Registered    Bank 


Holding  Companies;  bankers,  large  and 
small,  Federal  and  State;  depositors; 
and  just  plain  "John  Doe  Citizen"  can 
be  heard — to  present  their  views,  with 
the  end  In  mind  to  develop  good,  con- 
structive legislation  on  this  subject. 

In  closing,  let  me  state  my  renewal  of 
faith  in  the  American  banking  system, 
which  historically  has  played  such  an 
important  role  in  fostering  our  country's 
economic  strength.  As  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan has  Indicated,  there  are  some 
14,000  banks  and  4,400  savings  and  loan 
associations  in  our  country  today  and, 
by  and  large,  they  are  doing  a  most  "com- 
mendable job  in  their  financial  func- 
tions. However,  there  has  been  an  up- 
turn in  bank  failures  of  late  which 
prompts  me  to  repeat  the  words  I  used 
at  the  close  of  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings on  May  13,  1965,  when  I  said: 

I  think  we  have  the  best  banking  system 
in  the  world.  I  am  entirely  dedicated  to 
the  concept  of  the  dual  banking  system,  but 
we  don't  want  to  leave  the  scene  so  broad 
that  bad  apples  can  get  into  the  situ- 
ation •  •  •.  Situations  of  this  kind  (re- 
ferring to  the  operations  of  confidence  men 
in  milking  the  Brighton  National  Bank)  in 
someway  should  be  tightened  up  so  that  the 
public  does  not  get  hurt,  so  that  the  whole 
reputation  of  the  banking  fraternity  does 
not  get  sullied  by  the  fact  that  situations 
of  this  kind  be  repetitious. 

I  submit  that  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  serve  this  purpose  and  pro- 
vide the  proverbial  "ounce  of  preven- 
tion that  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 

The  chairman  and  I  have  discussed 
this  legislation  many  times.  We  do  not 
offer  It  as  the  total  and  optimum  cure- 
all  of  the  proble.ns,  but  we  do  offer  it  as 
indicating  a  course  of  action  which  we 
believe  should  be  taken  in  order  to  plug 
some  of  the  loopholes  through  which 
these  ci*ooked  operators  have  been  mak- 
ing a  success,  financially,  and  destroying 
the  financial  status  of  a  great  many 
honest  people  who  have  been  doing  busi- 
ness with  banks.  We  delineated  in  some 
detail  in  the  hearings  some  of  the  spe- 
cific occurrences.  I  am  sure  that  when 
the  appropriate  committee  of  the  Senate 
which  deals  with  the  legislative  aspects 
of  the  matter  receives  our  legislative 
proposals,  they  will  call  in,  as  they 
should,  representatives  of  the  banking 
industry,  representatives  of  the  Grovern- 
ment  who  are  in  charge  of  administer- 
ing it,  all  elements  of  the  great  dual 
banking  system,  private  individuals,  and 
everyone  else  who  wishes  to  be  heard,  to 
try  to  improve  the  situation. 

I  emphasize  that  we  introduce  this 
legislation  as  we  Initiated  the  hearing, 
with  the  stated  realization  that  banking 
generally  is  In  good  hands,  that  the 
American  system  of  private  banking  Is 
the  best  In  the  world,  and  that  there  is 
no  cause  for  panic  or  distrust  generally 
in  the  field  of  banking  in  this  country. 
As  we  grow,  we  learn.  We  find  that 
there  are  some  reasons  in  fact  why  exist- 
ing legislation  on  the  statute  books  pro- 
vides loopholes  through  which  schemers 
have  been  devising  patterns  of  perform- 
ance on  behalf  of  themselves  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  people  In  the  area. 

We  suggest  this  legislation  as  a  sort  of 
oimce  of  precaution  to  provide  a  potmd 


of  salutary  dividends  for  the  financial 
community. 

I  salute  the  chairman.  I  believe  that 
this  may  turn  out  to  be  one  of  our  most 
fruitful  and  helpful  clearings,  as  we 
move  about  the  sometimes  disagreeable 
job  assigned  to  the  committee  of  having 
plenary  authority  to  investigate  every 
activity  of  the  Government  dealing  with 
public  funds  and  the  public  trust. 

I  believe  that  we  are  making  a  sug- 
gestion which  is  helpful,  and  I  am  happy 
to  join  the  hard-working,  successful,  pos- 
itive, and  friendly  chairman  in  intro- 
ducing this  legislation.  *" 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota,  I 
appreciate  his  gracious  references  to  me 
regarding  my  labors  and  efforts  on  the 
subcommittee.  I  take  this  occasion  to 
say  that  the  subconrunittee  comes  as  near 
to  working  in  a  nonpartisan  atmosphere 
as  any  committee  on  which  I  have  ever 
served  while  I  have  been  in  Congress. 
The  task  we  usually  have  to  perform  is, 
and  should  be,  nonpartisan.  Sometimes 
we  may  have  differences  of  opinion,  but 
as  to  the  general,  overall  objective  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  sulxjommittee,  the 
task  it  usually  has,  it  carries  through 
into  areas  where  no  real  politics  should 
be  involved. 

Whatever  success  the  committee  has 
had  Is  due  to  the  cooperative  spirit  of 
many  of  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  especially  Is  It  due  In  large 
measure  to  the  fine  cooperation  of  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  party. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
I  have  worked  together  in  this  field  for 
a  niunber  of  years,  and  there  are  not 
many  occasions  when  one  could  have 
detected  which  one  was  a  Democrat  and 
which  one  was  a  Republican  so  far  as 
our  work,  cooperation,  and  activities  on 
the  subcommittee  have  been  concerned. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  that 
makes  for  better  confidence.  Of  course, 
there  are  fundamental  Issues  on  which 
we  disagree,  and  on  matters  of  poli- 
tics, which  is  properly  so;  but,  when  we 
are  undertaking  to  eradicate  waste  and 
Inefficiency  in  Government,  to  improve 
our  laws,  and  to  strengthen  them  in  an 
area  which  touches  the  public  interest 
and  the  general  welfare,  as  in  the  bank- 
ing industry.  In  order  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  the  patrons  of  the 
banks  of  the  coimtry,  to  protect  them 
from  exploitation,  to  protect  them  from 
the  wiles  and  depredations,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  fast-buck  artists,  those  who  would 
exploit  the  bank  when  they  got  control 
of  it  and  would  divert  it  to  their  own  per- 
sonal gain  and  often  illicit  profit,  there 
is  not  much  room  for  partisanship. 
There  is  a  job  to  be  done,  a  job  to  serve 
all  Americans  as  all  good  Americans 
would  wish  the  job  to  be  done.  I  smi 
happy  to  say  that  we  have  had  that  kind 
of  cooperation,  and  I  am  exceedingly 
grateful  for  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT,  I  thank  my  chairman, 
first  of  all,  for  his  gracious  remarks; 
and,  second,  for  reinforcing  the  feeling 
on  the  Republican  side  that  we  operate 
as  a  bipartisan  or  a  nonpartisan  t^m  in 
these  investigatory  procedures. 

I  have  never  found  the  slightest  dis- 
position on  behalf  of  our  chairman  to 
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try  to  protect  or  cover  up,  or  to  make  It 
easier  for  someone  we  happen  to  be  In- 
vestigating if  he  happens  to  be  a  member 
of  the  chairman's  party;  nor  have  I  ever 
seen  him  try  to  tighten  up  the  screws 
a  little  harder  if  the  offender  happened 
to  be  a  Republican. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do.  in  the  very 
nature  of  our  work,  is  to  weed  out  mal- 
feasance, dishonesty,  or  disloyalty, 
wherever  it  occurs — or,  merely  inade- 
quate administration,  bureaucratic  bun- 
gling— whatever  It  is — which  impedes  the 
public  interest. 

I  believe  that  a  part  of  our  success  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  our  chairman  has 
taken  a  constructive  attitude  toward  the 
difficult  job  of  how  to  staff  a  committee 
of  this  kind. 

I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  joint 
committee  now  studying  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  Congress.  We  have  heard  many 
witnesses  and  many  complaints  as  to  how 
staffs  are  created  and  directed  In  Con- 
gress. 

Many  minority  Members,  especially  in 
the  other  body,  have  insisted  that  they 
are  not  given  adequate  consideration  in 
the  selection  of  a  committee  staff. 

As  one  who  has  long  served  with  our 
delightful  chairman,  and  who  has  served 
as  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  committee  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  ail  I  can  say  is  that,  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan]  and  I  have  never  had 
any  difficulty  in  this  area.  He  consults 
us  when  the  staff  is  being  formulated.  I 
have  heard  him  say  publicly  to  the  staff, 
and  privately  in  my  presence,  that  "this 
is  the  committee  staff,  and  not  the  Mc- 
Clellan staff." 

I  am  not  sure  who  the  Republicans 
are  on  the  staff,  or  who  the  Democrats 
are.  I  am  sure  that  he  feels  perfectly 
free  to  call  on  any  member  of  the  staff 
for  information  or  assistance. 

I  believe  that  is  the  way  it  should  be. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have 
been  able  to  acquire  a  competent  staff,  a 
diligent  staff,  one  dedicated  to  the  objec- 
tives of  the  committee,  and  one  which 
works  equally  with  all  members  of  the 
committee,  whether  they  are  Republi- 
cans or  Democrats,  and  which  works  not 
only  with  the  senior  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  also  with  members  who  have 
come  into  the  committee  more  recently. 

I  salute  our  chairman  as  well  for  the 
maimer  in  which  he  has  administered 
what  admittedly  is  a  difficult  problem  in 
Congress — that  is,  the  procedure  of  se- 
lecting a  staff  in  which  all  the  members 
of  the  committee  can  have  confidence, 
and  selecting  a  staff  which  is  not  at  war 
within  itself  between  minority  and  ma- 
jority members,  but  a  teamwork  staff 
which  is  equally  answerable  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I  hon- 
estly do  not  know  the  political  complex- 
ion of  the  staff.  Perhaps  I  should.  But, 
as  I  tried  to  emphasize  earlier,  we  are 
concerned  with  doing  this  difficult  job 
and  getting  results.  So  long  as  we  do 
that,  I  shall  not  be  Inquiring  very  often 
into  the  political  label  or  complexion  of 
our  employees. 


POUCE  BRUTALITY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
September  27  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  there  appears  an  article  written 
by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  entitled  "Police  Bru- 
tality: How  Much  Truth — How  Much 
Fiction?" 

The  introductory  paragraph,  which  I 
assume  was  written  by  one  of  the  writers 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  states: 

Get  the  facts,  says  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and 
you  discover  that  charges  of  police  brutal- 
ity are  mostly  fake.  In  fact,  he  adds,  mis- 
uses of  police  power  "are  rapidly  becoming 
Issues  of  the  past."  Reason:  firm  official  ac- 
tion to  deal  with  such  misuse.  The  FBI 
head  says  the  rash  of  charges  against  police 
Is  to  some  extent  a  Conununlst  tactic  de- 
signed to  undercut  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  read  certain  ex- 
cerpts from  the  article.  The  entire  arti- 
cle has  already  been  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson  1 : 

Many  complaints  of  police  brutality,  how- 
ever, are  never  ofRclally  lodged  with  the  FBI 
or  any  other  law-enforcement  organization. 
They  are  Indiscriminately  made  to  repre- 
sentatives of  various  news  media,  shouted 
from  the  soapbox  at  a  street  corner  rally, 
proclaimed  from  the  podium  and  often  from 
the  pulpit,  and  circulated  through  printed 
pamphlets. 

Rarely  Is  proof  offered  to  support  these 
blatant  accusations,  which  are  designed 
mainly  to  Incite  the  listener  or  the  reader. 
Many  riots  or  near  riots  which  have  occurred 
in  this  country  In  recent  months  have  been 
preceded  by  such  charges. 

Charges  of  police  brutality  also  have  been 
heard  with  great  frequency  before,  during, 
and  after  the  drunken  orgies  and  youth 
riots  which  have  occurred  at  some  of  our  re- 
sort areas  In  recent  years. 

Allegations  of  police  brutality  have  been 
supported  by  still  and  motion  pictures  which 
Invariably  show  one  or  more  policeman  sub- 
duing or  carrying  away  some  participant  in 
the  disorder.  Rarely  do  these  pictures  re- 
veal the  full  story — the  unprovoked  attacks 
on  the  officers  Involved  which  necessitated 
their  use  of  force. 

Mr.  Hoover  goes  on  to  state : 

Not  only  do  the  Communists  directly 
exploit  unrest,  but  they  spread  their  germs  of 
subversion  through  front  groups  and  dupes. 
This  tactic  has  become  increasingly  evident 
In  recent  demonstrations  by  young  people 
where  police  have  been  charged  with  brutality 
In  handling  picket  lines  or  demonstrations 
involving  racial  matters  or  protests  against 
US.  Involvement  In  South  Vietnam. 

Communist  adherents  are  schooled  in 
methods  of  Intimidating  law  enforcement. 
Whenever  they  are  confronted  by  a  law- 
enforcement  oCQcer,  the  word  brutality  is  fore- 
most upon  their  lips.  It  is  their  aim  to 
humiliate,  exasperate,  and  provoke  the  law- 
enforcement  officer  In  an  effort  to  prevent 
his  judicious  and  calm  enforcepient  of  the 
laws  he  is  to  uphold. 

Mr.  Hoover  continues: 

The  conflict  resulting  from  the  fake  charges 
of  police  brutality  is  a  problem  which  must 
be  solved,  for  It  Is  eroding  the  already  de- 
clining respect  for  law  and  order  In  our  great 
Nation . 

There  Is  a  constant  barrage  of  brutality 
allegations  and  obvious  attempts  by  certain 
elements  to  control  the  police  through 
"citizen  review  boards"  to  hear  charges,  many 
of  them  fabricated.  It  Is  a  wonder  that  men 
are  willing  to  don  a  policeman's  uniform  and 
put  their  lives  on  the  line  every  time  they 
step  out  onto  the  street. 


In  the  article  there  Is  a  narration  of 
the  investigations  made  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  article 
states: 

In  fiscal  year  1963,  there  were  1.376  allega- 
tions of  brutality  received  by  the  FBI.  in- 
vestigations  of  these  complaints  resulted  in 
Indictments  being  returned  in  12  of  the 
cases  Involving  20  officers.  Convictions  were 
recorded  In  three  cases  involving  four  offl. 
cers. 

In  fiscal  year  1964,  there  were  1,592  com- 
plaints of  police  brutality.  Sixteen  of  these 
cases  resulted  in  indictments  against  28 
officers,  and  convictions  were  recorded  In 
2  cases  involving  4  officers. 

Fiscal  year  1965  brought  1,787  allegations 
of  police  brutality  with  Indictments  being 
returned  in  13  cases  involving  23  officers. 
Convictions  resulted  In  five  cases  Involving 
six  officers. 

Thus,  out  of  1,787  charges  of  police 
brutality  in  1965,  5  cases  were  proved  to 
have  involved  actual  police  brutality. 

This  article  is  worthy  of  the  deepest 
study.  It  has  been  made  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  contemplating 
an  ascertainment  of  the  facts.  These 
investigations  show  the  utter  lack  of 
foundation  of  charges  that  are  con- 
stantly being  made  against  the  police- 
men of  our  country. 

I  have  read  in  the  past  about  in- 
stances in  which  policemen  were  pelted 
with  tomatoes,  stoned,  spat  upon,  pro- 
voked, had  their  badges  torn  from  their 
uniforms,  and  frequently  their  coats  torn 
from  their  bodies.  Yet,  they  stand  there 
suffering  the  abuse  and  the  attacks  of 
men  who  frequently  are  involved  in  dem- 
onstrations and  riots,  fomented  and  per- 
petuated by  enemies  of  our  Nation,  and 
friends  of  the  Communist  causes  of  the 
world. 

I  believe  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
good  citizens  must  marshal  to  the  fore- 
front and  begin  asserting  their  confi- 
dence In  the  law-enforcement  officials  of 
our  Nation.  A  failure  to  do  so  gives 
added  encouragement  to  the  provoca- 
teurs, guised  in  innocent  dress,  but  hav- 
ing within  themselves  hearts  and  souls 
that  carry  hatred  for  the  freedom  prin- 
ciple of  our  Nation  and  sympathy  for 
the  despots  and  totalitarians  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
there  is  a  newspaper  known  as  the  Co- 
Imnbus  Dispatch,  It  has  carried  two 
editorials  dealing  with  this  myth  of  po- 
lice brutality  charges. 

These  editorials  excellently  analyze 
the  Hoover  report  and  are  worthy  of 
being  placed  in  the  Record.  One  of  the 
editorials  was  published  under  the  head* 
line  "J.  Edgar  Hoover  Shatters  Myth  of 
Police  Brutality."  In  summarizing  Mr. 
Hoover's  report,  the  editorial  of  Septem- 
ber 24  states,  relating  to  Mr.  Hoover's 
report : 

For  Instance,  he  reports  that  In  4,755  alle- 
gations of  brutality  made  against  police  in 
the  past  36  months,  only  in  71  Instances  did 
the  evidence  support  an  Indictment  of  the 
accused  officers.  Of  these  only  14  were  con- 
victed. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that.  There  were 
4.755  charges,  and  only  14  convictions 
were  returned  either  by  the  juries  or  by 
the  judges  that  heard  the  charges. 
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The  editorial  further  states: 

In  most  Instances  the  charges  of  brutality 
were  found  to  be  deliberate  fabrications 
aimed  at  intimidating  police  officials  and 
harassing  the  FBI. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Director  Hoover  believes  false  charges 
against  police  as  damaging  as  these  unwar- 
ranted and  unsubstantiated  instances  of 
faked  "brutality"  should  exact  punishment 
as  readily  as  that  meted  out  to  the  rare  offi- 
cer who  violates  his  responsibility. 

Two  days  earlier,  on  September  22, 
the  Columbus  Dispatch  published  an 
editorial  entitled  "Students  Kick  Off 
Newest  Exploitation  of  Big  Lie."  I  shall 
not  read  excerpts  from  this  editorial; 
however,  it  is  predicated  upon  a  story 
that  originated  at  the  Berkeley  campus 
of  the  University  of  California,  foretell- 
ing the  demonstrations  that  are  to  be 
had  In  California  in  the  coming  month 
of  October.  The  propagators  or  fo- 
menters  of  the  demonstrations  that  are 
to  take  place  have  publicly  announced 
that  they  will  physically  interfere  with 
the  movement  of  troops,  military  equip- 
ment, and  military  property  from  the 
warehouses  in  California  to  the  ports  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  The  editorial  points 
out  that  the  purpose  of  the  promoters  of 
the  program  of  demonstrations  and  riots 
Is  deliberately  to  provoke  arrests. 

Mr.  President,  how  far  can  we  go  in 
tolerating  this  practice  in  our  country? 
How  long  can  we  suffer  the  placement 
of  lawlessness  and  disorder  over  the  dig- 
nity and  sovereignty  of  law?  What  ex- 
ample are  we  setting  for  our  youth? 
Does  it  not  follow  that  when  we  tolerate 
these  conditions  and  give  credence  to  the 
charges  of  police  brutality,  we  are  pro- 
viding the  stimulus  for  the  very  dis- 
orders and  riots  and  lawless  demonstra- 
tions that  we  are  experiencing? 

I  commend  the  editor  of  the  Columbus 
Dispatch  for  his  excellent  editorials.  I 
thank  J.  Edgar  Hoover  for  the  report 
which  he  has  made  on  this  subject. 
Finally,  I  hope  that  the  equanimity  with 
which  we  are  moving  and  the  indiffer- 
ence that  we  are  showing  to  what  is  hap- 
pening will  come  to  an  end. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  the  excellent  contribution  he 
has  made  to  this  important  subject.  I 
deeply  appreciate  his  reference  to  my 
statement  which  appears  in  the  Record 
of  September  21.  I  am  happy  and  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor  with  him  of  the  resolu- 
tion concerning  the  attitude  of  those  to 
whom  he  referred  with  respect  to  the 
sabotaging  of  military  equipment  des- 
tined for  the  fighting  arena.  The  cou- 
rageous stand  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  taken  will  do  much  to  stem  the  dan- 
gerous tide  which  is  beginning  to  en- 
gulf our  great  Republic. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

In  elementary  school,  high  school,  and 
law  school  I  was  taught  repeatedly  that 
in  every  country  liberty  can  be  sustained 
and  maintained  only  by  obedience  to 
law  and  order.    I  have  heard  it  said  fre- 


quently that  our  system  of  government 
is  one  in  which  we  change  the  law  by 
the  casting  of  the  ballot,  not  by  the  fir- 
ing of  bullets. 

But  tragically,  we  are  now  giving  ap- 
proval to  the  proposition  that  if  one  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  law,  he  may  in- 
dulge in  riots,  violence,  demonstrations, 
and  civil  disobedience,  and  thus  bring 
about  a  change.  When  that  system  is 
tolerated,  liberty  goes  out  the  window; 
tyrants  take  hold.  I  have  a  deep  fear 
that  that  is  the  direction  in  which  we 
are  moving,  because  of  our  absolute  in- 
difference to  the  great  threat  that  this 
subject  poses  to  our  people  and  to  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  excellent  articles  pub- 
lished by  the  Columbus  Dispatch  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  Sept. 

22,  1965] 
Stttdents  Kick  Off  Newest  Exploitation  op 

Big  Lie 

An  anticipated  turn  of  events  in  the  Oom- 
munist  propaganda  program  was  given  sub- 
stance and  shape  Monday  at  the  University 
of  California.  Student  activity  there  fired 
the  first  gun  in  a  campaign  which  promises 
unprecedented  trouble  in  the  coming  school 
year. 

Pelping  and  Hanoi,  for  whatever  differ- 
ences they  may  have  In  relation  to  their 
parts  In  the  war  in  Vietnam,  are  solidly  be- 
hind a  new  campaign  of  disruption  on  the 
U.S.  homefront. 

Serving  them  as  ever  is  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.  which  is  on  the  threshold  of  a 
series  of  civil  disorders  that  will  enlist  the 
wining  hands  of  many  deluded  liberals.  It 
Is  a  maxim  of  the  Communist  conspiracy 
that  "a  Communist  world  must  be  built  with 
non-Communist  hands." 

The  Reverend  Daniel  Lyons,  a  Jesuit  who 
recently  retiu-ned  from  one  of  several  Inspec- 
tions of  the  Vietnamese  situation,  asserted 
In  Columbus  recently  his  belief  that  the  mil- 
itary position  of  the  United  States  is  looking 
better  in  Vietnam.  This,  he  indicated.  Is 
obvious  to  Hanoi  as  well — hence  the  soon- 
to-be-launched  campaign  to  enhance  the 
Communist  position  by  establishing  the  lie 
around  the  world  that  the  United  States  is 
the  aggressor  In  the  struggle. 

Tactical  plan  of  campaign,  as  suggested 
by  the  first  demonstration  on  the  opening 
day  of  school  at  Berkeley  Monday,  is  to  shift 
the  emphasis  of  the  campaign  from  campxis 
fomentation  to  contrived  disorder  off  campus 
so  as  to  bring  down  the  force  of  civil  law 
wherever  possible. 

The  demonstrations  just  beginning  are  ex- 
pected to  buUd  to  a  crescendo  which  will 
peak  about  mid-October. 

The  goal  of  the  Conmile  vanguard  that  is 
urging  Its  dupes  Into  this  nefarious  plot  Is  to 
have  as  many  as  100,000  demonstrators  ar- 
rested and  Jailed. 

Communist  rabble  rousers  around  the 
globe  will  then  spread  the  He  that  vast  num- 
bers of  U.S.  citizens  are  In  favor  of  discon- 
tinuing the  Vietnamese  campaign  and  only 
a  fistful  of  reactionaries  in  the  government 
sustains  the  national  purpose. 

"Police  brutality,"  "oppression  of  the 
masses"  and  similar  Red  cries  will  be  raised. 

The  prime  source  of  manpower  for  this 
Communist  disruption  will  be  the  card  car- 
riers, fellow  travelers  and  willing  patsies 
among  college  faculties  and  student  bodies. 

Father  Lyons  pointed  out  the  lack  of  logic 
In  th.e  liberals'   demands  that   the  United 


States  negotiate  the  Vietnam  dispute,  re- 
calling that  our  forces  are  In  the  coxintry  by 
Invitation,  that  we  do  not  own  Vietnam  and 
our  sole  purpose  is  to  support  the  Gteneva 
agreement  which  proposed  to  establish  the 
two  Vletnams,  North  and  South. 

Violation  of  this  agreement  by  Invaders 
from  the  Communist  North  started  the  whole 
sorry  situation. 

During  the  time  when  the  cause  of  North 
Vietnam  appeared  to  be  sure  of  success  there 
was  very  little  agitation  for  withdrawal  of 
our  troops  from  the  action. 

It  is  only  recently,  since  the  fortvmes  of 
the  war  have  begun  to  swing  In  our  direction, 
that  the  outraged  liberals  have  been  screech- 
ing their  condemnation  of  our  continued 
presence. 

There  is  no  more  point  in  the  United  States 
negotiating  with  Hanoi's  guerrilla  bandits  at 
this  time  than  there  would  be  for  a  police- 
man to  negotiate  with  a  thug  caught  robbing 
a  bank. 

The  U.S.  policy  Is  firm.  It  Is  beginning  to 
prevail.  Anyone  who  Interferes  or  klnders 
a  continuing  success  gives  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy. 

All  who  Join  this  new  Communist  effort 
to  malign  the  cause  of  freedom  and  to  slan- 
der the  United  States  before  the  world  aline 
themselves  with  the  enemy,  outside  the 
bounds  of  law  and  human  sympathy. 

[Prom  the  Columbus  (Ohio)   Dispatch, 

Sept.  24,  1965] 

J.  Edgas  Hooves  Shattess  Mtth  op  Police 

Bbutality 

It  is  time  the  American  sense  of  Justice 
and  fair  play  sifts  the  vicious  fakery  out  of 
the  mounting  yammer  of  "police  brutality" 
which  accompanies  virtually  every  supresslon 
of  civil  disobedience  and  much  of  routine 
law  enforcement. 

Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  whose  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  checks  out  countless 
charges  of  police  brutality  each  year,  prob- 
ably knows  more  about  the  nature  of  this 
recent  assault  on  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  police  power  than  any  other  man. 

He  has  spoken  out  In  clear  terms  In  de- 
fense of  the  F>ollce  forces  in  the  United  States 
and  against  their  detractors  in  an  interview 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report. 

There  Is  great  relevance  in  Director 
Hoover's  statements. 

For  Instance,  he  reports  that  In  4,755  alle- 
gations of  brutality  made  against  police  In 
the  past  36  months,  only  in  71  instancee  did 
the  evidence  support  an  Indictment  of  the 
accused  oflQcers.  Of  these  only  14  were  con- 
victed. 

In  most  Instances  the  charges  of  brutality 
were  found  to  be  dellt>erate  t&hricaitUmB 
aimed  at  Intimidating  police  officials  and 
harassing  the  FBI. 

Some  civil  rights  demonstrations  have 
shown  evidence  of  being  designed  to  bait  the 
police  and  to  attract  publicity  to  the  cause. 

In  most  allegations  investigated  by  the 
Bureau,  the  brutality  charges  came  from 
Communists,  criminals,  and  from  Juvenile 
dlstiirbers  of  the  peace  who  had  been  in- 
volved m  drunken  orgies  and  rioting. 

In  the  rare  cases  In  which  brutality  has 
been  found  to  have  existed  In  fact.  Director 
Hoover  and  all  similarly  dedicated  police 
officers  have  been  quick  to  concur  In  the 
punishment  of  the  offenders. 

One  of  the  quickly  recognized  techniques 
of  the  groups  who  seek  to  destroy  the  effec- 
tiveness of  policemen  with  false  charges  of 
brutality  is  the  way  the  charge  Is  made. 
The  people  who  would  frame  the  police 
scream  brutality  with  loud  persistence, 
establishing  an  emotional  mood  among  their 
listeners  and  rarely  risking  a  cold  and 
factual  investigative  examination  through 
the  legal  process. 
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Director  Hoo\'er  believes  false  charges 
against  police  as  damaging  as  these  unwar- 
ranted and  unsubstantiated  Instances  of 
faked  brutality  should  exact  punishment  as 
readily  as  that  meted  out  to  the  rare  officer 
who  violates  his  responsibility. 

We  support  Director  Hoover  in  his  cease- 
less effort  to  sustain  the  best  in  law  enforce- 
ment for  all  citizens.  And  we  gladly  sup- 
port his  effort  to  spare  policemen  this  extra 
burden  of  mallt^nant  falsehood  In  every  in- 
stance of  Its  occurrence. 

Policemen  dally  put  their  lives  In  pawn 
so  the  rest  of  us  can  live  in  reasonable  peace. 
They  deserve  the  wholehearted  support  of 
every  law-abiding,  peace-loving  citizen. 


AUTOMOTIVE     PRODUCTS     TRADE 
ACT  OP   1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  9042)  to  provide  for 
the  implementation  of  the  Agreement 
Concerning  Automotive  Products  Be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  CSovemment 
of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  we  are  now 
considering  legislation  which  would  im- 
plement a  trade  agreement  entered  Into 
between  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 
The  legislation  would  also,  strangely 
enough,  implement  private  agreements 
between  the  Government  of  Canada,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Canadian  sub- 
sidiaries of  the  U.S.  big  four  automobile 
companies,  on  the  other.  Even  more 
strangely,  these  private  side  deals,  in  the 
form  of  letters,  were  seen  by  no  ofiQcial 
of  the  U.S.  Government  prior  to  the 
signing  of  the  formal  agreement  by  the 
President,  or  prior  to  the  submission  of 
this  implementing  legislation  to  Con- 
gress. 

Not  so  strangely — ^Indeed,  this  is  the 
usual  course — the  Senate  is  under  con- 
siderable pressure  to  act  hastily  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  session.  I  might  Just 
point  out  at  this  time  a  little  of  the 
chronology  of  this  bill. 

The  agreement  was  signed  in  January. 
President  Johnson  transmitted  a  mes- 
sage with  the  implementing  legislation 
to  Congress  on  March  3 1 .  Hearings  were 
held  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  April.  But  the  bill  did  not  finally  pass 
the  House  until  August  31.  And  there 
has  been  constant  carping  because  some 
of  us  in  the  Senate  wanted  to  take  a 
little  time  to  study  and  investigate  this 
rather  bizarre  scheme.  This,  of  course, 
is  all  too  frequently  the  pattern. 

But,  let  us  do  the  best  we  can.  In  the 
limited  time  available,  to  understand 
what  we  are  about  to  enact. 

The  story  of  the  background  and  de- 
velopment of  this  legislation  has  been 
so  heavily  encrusted  with  State  Depart- 
ment obscurantism  and  lack  of  candor 
that  an  understanding  of  the  real  prob- 
lem sought  here  to  be  dealt  with,  and  a 
proper  solution  for  whatever  problem 
does  In  reality  exist,  must  be  preceded 
by  a  clear  statement  of  the  basic  facts 
involved.  These  are.  as  I  understand 
them: 

First.  Canada,  like  the  United  States, 
suffering  balance-of-payments  difficul- 
ties, undertook  to  find  a  solution  and 
among  other  steps  established  a  one- 
man  royal  commission  in  1960  to  study 


the  automotive  trade  situation  with  a 
view  to  reducing  Canada's  large  im- 
balance in  this  commodity. 

Second.  In  November  1962,  the  Cana- 
dian Government,  by  order  in  council, 
initiated  a  limited  tariff  rebate  plan. 
Under  thus  plan,  the  duty  on  automatic 
transmissions  and  stripped  engines  im- 
ported into  Canada  would  be  remitted — 
pocketed  by  the  Canadian  automobile 
manufacturer— to  the  extent  that  the 
Canadian  content  of  autcmobile  parts 
exported  by  the  particular  producer  con- 
cerned exceed  that  of  the  exports  by  that 
producer  during  the  base  period — ap- 
proximately the  1962  model  year. 

Third.  In  November  1963,  this  limited 
rebate  plan  became  a  full-blown  duty 
remission  scheme  under  which  the  duty 
was  remitted  on  all  imports  into  Canada 
of  motor  vehicles  and  original  equipment 
parts  to  the  extent  that  the  importing 
company  increased  the  Canadian  con- 
tent of  its  exports  of  all  automotive  prod- 
ucts above  that  of  the  base?  period. 

Fourth.  As  a  result  of  these  unilateral 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment, which  amounted  to  an  export 
subsidy,  automotive  exports  from  Canada 
to  the  United  States  increased  dras- 
tically. 

Fifth.  Despite  treaty  obligations  on 
Canada's  part,  and  despite  explicit  do- 
mestic U.S.  law,  the  U.S.  Government 
took  no  action.  A  petition  was  filed  with 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  under  provisions 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  impose 
countervailing  duties  on  these  exports 
from  Canada  Into  the  United  States 
which  were  clearly  thus  being  subsidized 
by  the  Canadian  Government  in  viola- 
tion of  treaty  obligations. 

An  investigation  was  begxm  by  the 
Treasury  Department  on  June  3,  1964, 
but  the  matter  was  not  vigorously  pur- 
sued, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
refused  to  take  action  to  impose  counter- 
vailing duties.  Court  action  was  initiated 
on  JanuaiT  12,  1965,  to  seek  to  compel 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  then  Mr 
Douglas  Dillon,  to  take  the  action  which 
the  law  clearly  required. 

Sixth.  On  January  16,  1965,  the  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  now  sought  to  be  implemented 
by  this  bill,  was  signed.  On  January  13 
and  14.  1965,  the  major  automobile  com- 
panies manufacturing  in  Canada,  all 
subsidiaries  of  U.S.  companies — General 
Motors,  Ford,  Chrysler,  and  American- 
entered  into  written  agreements  with 
the  Government  of  Canada  which  obli- 
gated these  companies  to  increase,  or  to 
bring  about  an  increase  of,  Canadian 
automotive  production,  over  and  beyond 
expected  normal  growth,  by  $241  million 
during  the  next  3  years.  The  subject  bill 
would  also,  in  several  respects,  recognize 
and  implement  these  private  agreements 
without  which,  indeed,  the  formal 
government-to-government  agreement 
could  not  be  understood.  Indeed.  It 
would  be  meaningless. 

Seventh.  Although  the  formal  agree- 
ment and  the  legislation  are  in  perpe- 
tuity, the  formal  agreement  can  be  can- 
celled on  12  months  notice  by  either 
Canada  or  the  United  States.  The  agree- 
ment, however,  taken  in  its  totality,  is 
a  3-year  agreement,  so  far  as  the  Gov- 


ernment of  Canada  is  concerned.  And 
the  Government  of  Canada  thus  far  has 
exercised  all  the  options. 

Eighth.  According  to  available  statis- 
tics, the  cost  of  an  automobile  In  Canada 
is  about  15  percent  above  U.S.  levels  at 
this  time,  and  the  cost  of  production  is, 
although  not  necessarily  that  much 
higher,  considerably  above  the  cost  of 
production  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  has  inserted  a 
most  pertinent  clause — "at  this  time." 
While  it  is  true  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  Canada  is  15  percent  over  that  in 
the  United  States,  is  it  not  also  true  that 
If  the  automobile  companies  which  now 
control  the  Canadian  subsidies  build 
modem  plants  and  install  modern  equip- 
ment in  order  to  increase  automobile 
production  in  Canada,  the  Increased  ef- 
ficiency and  savings  resulting  from  the 
differential  in  wage  rates  could  well  de- 
crease the  cost  of  automobiles  manufac- 
tured In  Canada  to  less  than  the  cost  of 
those  manufactured  in  the  United 
States? 

The  agreement  provides  that.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  requirement  of  60  percent  of 
1964  production,  the  American  manu- 
facturers would  be  required  to  Increase 
the  niunber  of  automobiles  and  automo- 
tive parts  produced  in  Canada  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $241  million  a  year. 

Mr.  GORE.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
estimated  that  it  could  well  cost  approx- 
imately $1  billion  in  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment to  increase  this  production. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  statement  Is  correct. 
That  would  Involve  new  facilities. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  It  would  Involve 
modem  facilities  and  modem  manage- 
ment. The  present  cost  of  production  in 
Canada  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
Canadian  manufacturing  companies 
manufacture  a  varying  number  of  mod- 
els. Under  the  agreement  that  is  con- 
templated, those  companies  would  man- 
ufacture one,  two,  or  three  models,  and 
thus  decrease  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  would  be  true  in  the 
case  of  the  Dart,  manufactured  by  Chrys- 
ler Corp.  The  Dart  is  one  of  their  popu- 
lar models.  If  all  the  Darts  were  manu- 
factured in  a  new  plant  in  Canada,  with 
the  benefits  derived  from  the  most  mod- 
ern facilities  and  a  large  voltune  of 
production,  it  might  well  be  that,  because 
of  the  lower  Canadian  wage  scale,  the 
cost  of  production  would  be  even  lower 
in  Canada. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor to  page  360  of  the  transcript  of  hear- 
ings. This  is  a  tabulation  which  was 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

If  the  Senator  will  examine  the  figures, 
he  will  note  that  the  average  hourly  rate, 
as  of  May  1965.  in  the  manufacturing 
of  motor  vehicles  In  the  United  States 
was  $3.41  an  hour.  It  will  further  be 
noted  that  the  average  hourly  wage  in 
the  manufacture  of  motor  vehicles  in 
Canada  is  $2.86  an  hour.  That  is  a  dif- 
ferential of  55  cents  an  hour  in  the  man- 
ufacturing of  the  motor  vehicle  itself. 
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There  Is  another  interesting  figure 
contained  In  the  tabulation.  If  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  will  look  at  the  next 
item,  motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories, 
he  will  observe  that  the  average  hourly 
wage  In  this  Industry  In  the  United 
States  is  $3.31  an  hour,  but,  in  the  same 
industry,  motor  vehicle  parts  and  acces- 
sories, there  Is  an  average  hourly  wage 
in  Canada  of  $2.58  an  hour.  That  is  a 
differential  of  73  cents  an  hour  In  the 
manufacturing  of  motor  vehicle  parts 
and  accessories. 

Let  us  say  that  under  the  agreements 
here  Involved.  American  companies 
which  move  satellite  part  plants  Into 
Canada,  In  order  to  Increase  production 
will  install  modern  plants  and  equip- 
ment. With  a  wage  differential  running 
between  55  and  73  cents  an  hour,  I 
should  say  that  that  would  spell  disaster 
for  American  labor  and  American  Indus- 
try. Because  a  Canadian  plant  is  mod- 
ernized to  take  care  of  Increased  produc- 
tion, it  becomes  obvious  that  when  there 
is  a  free  flow  of  automobiles  from  Can- 
ada to  the  United  States  and  from  the 
United  States  to  Canada,  American 
manufacturers  will  take  advantage  of 
the  differential.  They  will  manufacture 
the  low-priced,  popular  cars  in  the  Ford, 
Chrysler,  and  General  Motors  lines  in 
Canada,  send  them  to  the  United  States 
at  a  much  lower  rate,  and  manufacture 
the  more  expensive  cars  In  the  United 
States,  sending  them  to  Canada.  That 
would  spell  disaster  for  American  labor 
and  American  Industry,  because  under 
those  circumstances.  American  labor,  and 
industry  could  not  compete  with  the  tre- 
mendous wage  differential  In  Canada. 

Is  there  not  some  merit  in  that  point 
of  view? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  that  there  is 
danger  in  that  point  of  view.  The  sit- 
uation which  the  Senator  describes  is 
clearly  possible— indeed,  I  should  say 
likely.  It  Involves  danger  for  American 
workers.  It  worsens  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. It  increases  unemployment  in  our 
country,  and  it  places  a  great  hardship 
on  small  business. 

If  it  is  possible,  for  example,  for  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  to  concentrate  the 
manufacture  of  its  Dart  models  in  Can- 
ada and  ship  them  into  the  United  States 
duty-free,  I  ask  the  Senator  If  Volks- 
wagens. Volvos,  or  Japanese  automobiles 
cannot  likewise  be  assembled  there,  and 
invade  the  U.S.  market  duty  free. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct,  because  this  agreement  is 
of  such  nature  that  once  Volvo  or  Re- 
nault or  Fiat  or  Volkswagen  builds  a 
plant  in  Canada,  and  then  has  60-percent 
value  added  in  Canada,  shipping  in  40 
percent  of  its  parts,  it  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  shipping  automobiles  into  the 
united  States. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee may  be  interested  in  this  figure. 
Last  year,  in  1964,  we  imported  S573.- 
300,000  worth  of  autcmobile.",  from  coun- 
tries other  than  Canada. 

It  is  certain  that  once  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  are  able  to  ship  their 
automobiles  into  the  United  States  with- 
out the  6  "2 -percent  tariff,  with  the  large 
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American  market  we  now  have  for  for- 
eign cars,  business  prudence  on  the  part 
of  the  European  manufactxirers  of  auto- 
mobiles will  convince  them  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  building  their  plants  In  Can- 
ada, too.  In  order  to  capture  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  American  market.  That 
is  another  danger  which  we  face  because 
of  the  proposed  agreement. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  made  possible  by  the 
proposed  agreement. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  The  agreement  ac- 
tually invites  It.  I  believe  the  agreement 
with  that  fantastic  wage  differential, 
running  between  53  and  78  cents  an  hour, 
writes  a  blank  check  to  every  manufac- 
turer of  automobiles  to  move  into  Canada 
and  capture  the  American  market. 

Once  modem  plants  are  built  imder 
the  same  basic  management,  with  ship- 
ping charges  so  minimal  between  Detroit 
and  the  Canadian  border  cities,  where 
the  wages  are  lower,  we  write  danger  to 
one  of  the  basic  American  industries, 
which  is  so  little  understood  that  when 
we  talk  about  the  automobile.  It  Is  the 
Impression  of  the  public  generally  that 
we  are  speaking  of  the  four  major  com- 
panies. Ford,  General  Motors,  Chrysler, 
and  American  Motors.  What  Is  little 
understood  is  that  some  10,000  American 
manufacturers  supply  parts  to  the  big 
four  in  Detroit,  and  those  10,000  manu- 
facturers hire  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  in  all  50  States.  Once  the  auto- 
mobile is  manufactured  and  assembled 
in  Canada  the  parts  manufactured  In 
Canada,  which  are  assembled  into  auto- 
mobiles in  Canada,  are  duty  free;  but 
parts  are  not  duty  free  if  shipped  from 
the  United  States  as  parts  alone;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.   Unless  they  go  to  an  auto- 
mobile manufacturer. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.    Directly  to  a  manu- 
facturer. 

Consequently,  as  developed  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  in  his  question- 
ing and  his  brilliant  research,  I  believe 
there  is  already  in  the  works  a  movement 
of  parts  manufacturers  to  Canada,  to 
supply  the  automobiles  to  be  manufac- 
tured in  Canada.  Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  GORE.  Not  only  Is  there  a  move- 
ment under  way  by  the  parts  manufac- 
turers themselves,  but  the  Big  Four  au- 
tomobile manufacturers  are  apparently 
already  putting  pressm-e  upon  their  sup- 
pliers to  move  to  Canada. 

Let  me  read  to  the  Senator  a  state- 
ment which  has  been  brought  to  me  by 
a  group  of  workers  who  have  already 
been  notified  that  they  will  be  unem- 
ployed after  their  employer  completes 
his  supply  contract  for  the  current 
model.    This  is  a  posted  notice: 

In  view  of  the  brief  announcement  which 
was  made  to  the  press  on  July  16  in  re- 
gard to  our  planning  where  the  manufacture 
of  springs  in  Canada  is  concerned,  I  thought 
it  would  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  all  con- 
cerned to  take  this  opportunity  to  provide 
further  information. 

The  first  notice  referred  to  has  now 
been  handed  to  me,  and  I  should  like  to 
discontinue  reading  the  later  notice  to 
read  a  portion  of  the  first  one.  The  no- 
tice from  which  I  shall  now  read  was 
dated  September  3,  1965,  by  the  Spring 


Division  of  the  Eaton  Manufacturing 

To  all  SpHng  Division  employees: 

The  development  of  plans  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  leaf  spring  plant  in  Canada 
has  matured  to  a  point  where  I  am  In  a  po- 
sition to  advise  you  more  fully  where  the 
move  Is  concerned  than  at  the  time  of  the 
Initial  notice  on  the  subject.  July  19.  1965. 
According  to  these  plans,  the  Canadian  plant 
will  be  equipped  almost  entirely  with  new 
machinery.  Very  little  existing  equipment 
will  be  moved  from  either  Detroit  or  Lacka- 
wanna to  the  Canadian  location,  which  will 
be  at  Chatham.  Ontario. 

I  digress  from  the  reading  to  say  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  punctuates  and 
Illustrates  the  point  which  the  able 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  made, 
that  plants  built  in  Canada  under  the 
Incentive  of  this  agreement  will  be  new 
plants,  with  new  machinery,  new  ma- 
chine tools.    I  read  again  to  the  Senate; 

According  to  these  plans,  the  Canadian 
plant  will  be  equipped  almost  entirely  with 
new  machinery.  Very  little  existing  equip- 
ment will  be  moved. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  The  average  wage 
differential  in  Canada  over  that  of  the 
United  States  is  73  cents  an  hour  on 
parts. 

Mr.  GORE.  On  parts,  I  should  like 
to  Interject  still  further  on  the  question 
of  wages. 

As  the  Senator  will  recall,  I  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  supply  the  com- 
mittee with  information  as  to  the  differ- 
ential in  wage  rates  in  the  various  Prov- 
inces of  Canada.  I  did  that  because 
many  of  the  parts,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
can  be  made  by  small  businessmen. 
Many  of  them  are.  They  can  locate  in 
small  communities.  In  some  cases  in 
remote  communities.  I  Invite  the  Sen- 
ator's attention  to  page  361  of  the  hear- 
ings, where  It  is  shown  that  In  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  the  average  wage  rate 
for  motor  vehicle  assemblers,  line  and 
bench,  is  only  $1.48  an  hour.  Compare 
that  with  wages  ft  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  As  I  read  the  table 
supplied  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  $2.73 
an  hour  for  the  same  item. 

Mr.  GORE.  Thus,  when  a  parts  man- 
ufacturer establishes  a  new  plant  In 
Canada  with  new  equipment,  new  facili- 
ties, modem  assembly  line  production, 
and  with  a  prime  contract  with  the  big 
four  automobile  companies  to  supply 
those  parts,  the  cost  of  production  may 
be  considerably  cheaper  in  Canada. 

I  come  now  to  the  notice  of  the  Eaton 
Manufacturing  Co.  As  a  result  of  this 
notice,  I  received  the  following  telegram 
from  the  workers  at  the  Eaton  plant.  I 
shall  not  read  it  in  whole,  but  In  part 
it  states: 

Our  members  have  already  been  Informed 
that  the  entire  lejif  spring  operation  In  the 
Spring  Division  of  the  Eaton  Manufacturing 
Co.  will  cease  at  the  end  of  the  1966  model 
year  because  this  product  will  be  manufac- 
tured exclusively  in  a  new  Eaton  Canadian 
facility.  Thereafter  this  means  that  350 
of  our  members  will  have  their  Jobs  com- 
pletely eliminated  because  of  the  private 
assurances  to  Canada  of  a  substantial 
business  increase. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  not  all  the  tele- 
gram.   I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
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the  complete  text  of  the  telegram  and 

the  two  notices  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Detroit.  Mich., 

September  16, 1965. 

Hon.  Albeht  Gore. 

UJS.  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  B.C.: 

Our  heartiest  congratulations  to  you  on 
your  forthright  and  perceptive  opposition  to 
the  Canadian-United  States  auto  tariff 
agreffment  now  under  Senate  consideration. 

Our  members  have  already  been  Informed 
that  the  entire  leaf  spring  operation  In  the 
Spring  Division  of  Eaton  Manufacturing 
Co.  will  cease  at  the  end  of  the  1966  model 
year  because  this  product  will  be  manufac- 
tured exclusively  in  a  new  Eaton  Canadian 
facility  thereafter. 

This  means  that  350  of  our  members  will 
have  their  Jobs  completely  eliminated  be- 
cause of  the  private  assurances  to  Canada  of 
a   substantial   business  Increase. 

No  doubt  many  more  U.S.  Arms,  such  as 
Eaton  Manufacturing  Co..  will  be  transfer- 
ring their  operations  to  Canada  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  competitive  advantages 
these  assurances  provide.  Consequently 
many  more  of  U.S.  workers  will  be  losing 
their  Jobs  once  the  agreement  becomes  fully 
effective. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  continue 
your  noble  endeavor  to  achieve  a  Senate  re- 
jection of  this  trade-restricting  agreement 
with  the  wholehearted  support  of  every 
member  of  this  local  union. 
Sincerely. 

Local  368.  UAW.  AFL-CIO, 
Warren  Mika,  President. 

Eaton  Spring  Division, 

Eaton  Manufacturing  Co., 
Detroit.  Mich.,  September  3, 1965. 
To  all  Spring  Divis'cm  Employees: 

Xhe  development  of  plans  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  leaf  spring  plant  in  Canada 
has  matured  to  a  point  where  I  am  In  a 
position  to  advise  you  more  fully  where 
the  move  Is  concerned  than  at  the  time 
of  the  initial  notice  on  the  subject,  July 
19,  1965. 

According  to  these  plans,  the  Canadian 
plant  will  be  equipped  almost  entirely  with 
new  machinery.  Very  little  existing  equip- 
ment will  be  moved  from  either  Detroit  or 
Lackawanna  to  the  Canadian  location,  which 
will  be  at  Chatham.  Ontario.  Without  ruling 
out  the  possibility  of  a  reactivation  of  a 
portion  of  the  facilities  at  either  Detroit  or 
Lackawanna  to  meet  market  demands  not 
now  foreseen,  the  leaf  springs  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  Spring  Division  will  be  made 
entirely  at  the  Chatham  plant  beginning 
approximately    1    year    from    now. 

Under  current  conditions  the  suspension 
coll  spring  and  mechanical  coll  spring  busi- 
ness remaining  is  not  substantial  enough  to 
Justify  the  large  plant  facilities  which  they 
will  occupy.  In  order  to  warrant  the  con- 
tinuation of  coll  spring  manufacture  at  our 
present  location.  It  will  be  necessary  for  us 
to  obtain  a  most  substantial  Increase  In  our 
volume  of  business  where  these  items  are 
concerned.  This  can  be  done  In  two  ways — 
by  the  Introduction  of  new  products  and 
by  Increased  market  penetration  for  existing 
products. 

Where  new  products  are  concerned  we 
have  a  most  encouraging  one  In  the  Torslo- 
netlc  Universal  Joint,  but  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  efTort  must  be  expended  before 
this  item  will  replace  any  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  loss  where  leaf  springs  are  con- 
cerned. At  best  then  the  Torsionetlc  Joint 
represents  for  the  present  no  more  than  a 
good  start  In  the  right  direction. 

Increased  market  penetration  for  existing 
products,  the  second  growth  path  open  to 
us.  is  a  rugged  road  to  follow,  but  take  It 


we  must  for  only  by  It  will  we  reach  our 
common  goal  of  Jobs  and  Job  security.  How- 
ever, we  will  succeed  In  reaching  this  goal 
only  ta.  the  extent  that  we  can  sell  our 
springs  profitably  for  less  money  than  our 
customers  are  paying  us  currently.  This 
Is  an  obvious  and  simple  statement  of  eco- 
nomic fact,  but  the  consequences  will  hit 
hard  on  every  facet  of  our  operations. 

In  the  past  we  have  been  competing  large- 
ly with  firms  like  ourselves  having  leaf 
springs  as  their  principal  product.  In  the 
future  we  will  be  competing  with  coll  spring 
manufacturers  having  smaller  and  less  ex- 
pensive organizations  than  that  to  which 
we  have  been  accustomed.  To  compete  suc- 
cessfully under  the  new  conditions  which 
confront  us  will  require  us  to  examine  every 
single  phase  of  our  (derations  and  to  make 
whatever  adjustments  are  required  to  assure 
that  we  operate  with  a  maximum  of  efficiency 
and  that  we  avoid  all  needless  expense  dur- 
ing the  critical  days  which  lie  ahead. 

In  closing.  I  would  emphasize  that  man- 
agement has  no  Intention  of  abandoning 
the  manufacture  of  coil  springs  and  that  It 
has  high  hopes  that  these  phases  of  our 
current  operations  can  bo  carried  on  success- 
fully provided  only  that  every  member  of 
the  organization  accepts  his  share  of  the  Job 
which  confronts  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  H.  Clark, 
General  Manager. 

NoncB 

In  view  of  the  brief  announcement  which 
was  made  to  the  press  on  July  16  In  regard 
to  our  planning  where  the  manufacture  of 
springs  in  Canada  Is  concerned.  I  thought  It 
would  be  In  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned to  take  this  opportunity  to  provide 
further  Information. 

The  announcement  spoke  of  the  formation 
of  a  Canadian  subsidiary  to  be  called  Eaton 
Springs  Canada  Limited,  and  It  referred  to 
the  fact  that  plans  for  the  subsidiary  oper- 
ation are  being  drawn.  These  plans  cur- 
rently affect  only  our  leaf  spring  operations. 
We  hope  that  the  result  will  be  substantially 
Increased  business  In  the  long  run. 

In  the  development  of  these  plans  we  have 
recognized  the  insistence  of  our  principal 
customers,  who  find  It  desirable  to  Increase 
their  purchases  in  Canadian  markets.  The 
plans  also  are  the  culmination  of  studies 
which  we  have  been  making  for  quite  some 
time,  as  you  will  recall  from  references  in  my 
letters  In  the  Springboard  regarding  our  com- 
petitive position  and  our  efforts  to  seek  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  confronting  us. 

The  development  of  our  plans  where  this 
future  operation  Is  concerned  is  necessarily 
a  fairly  long-term  project.  You  can  be  sure 
that  I  will  keep  you  advised  at  appropriate 
times  as  our  planning  matures. 

H.  H.  Clark. 
General  Manager.  Eaton  Manufactur- 
ing Co..  Spring  Division. 

JuLT  19,  1965. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  to  read  in 
part  from  the  second  notice: 

In  the  development  of  these  plants,  we 
have  recognized  the  Insistence  of  our  prin- 
cipal customers  who  find  It  desirable  to  in- 
crease their  purchases  In  Canadian  markets. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Is  this  not  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  agreement  of  the 
automobile  manufacturers  with  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  gives  the  American 
companies  credit  for  parts  manufactured 
in  Canada  which  go  into  automobiles, 
thus  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
parts  manufacturer  to  locate  his  facil- 
ities m  Canada,  which  gives  him  another 
break? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  true.  These  are 
side  deals.    They  are  private  agreements 


made  by  Canadian  subsidiaries  with  the 
Canadian  Government,  over  which  the 
United  States  has  no  control  and  for 
which,  I  assert,  we  should  have  no  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ty- 
DiNGs  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  "big  four"  agreed  to 
increase  automotive  production  in  Cana- 
da, and  in  the  agreement  they  are  given 
credit  on  their  commitments  for  the  ac- 
cretion in  production  of  automotive 
parts.  It  is  done  by  suppliers  whom  they 
can  Induce  to  go  to  Canada.  That  is 
what  has  happened.  I  point  out  this 
notice  It  was  placed  on  the  bulletin 
board  for  the  350  employees  to  see  who 
had  already  been  put  on  notice  that  they 
will  be  out  of  jobs  at  the  end  of  the  1966 
model  year.  The  reason,  the  manufac- 
turer says,  is  that  he  has  been  under 
pressure  from  the  automotive  concerns  to 
move  to  Canada. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    First,  let  me 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Certainly.  If  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  wishes  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  we  can  con- 
tinue the  colloquy  later  on. 

Mr,  GORE.  Before  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  let  me  say  that  this 
will  be  but  one  of  hundreds  of  movements 
of  parts  manufacturers  to  Canada,  if  the 
bill  is  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  because  it  is 
the  beginning  of  shifting  the  basic  pro- 
duction of  American  automobile  parts  to 
Canada,  away  from  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  basic  wage 
differential  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  Is  true.  I  heard  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  reading  yesterday 
a  statement  from  an  official  of  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  who  predicted  vast  move- 
ments to  Canada.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana certainly  recalls  that? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do.  That  was  a 
statement  made  by  Lynn  Townsend, 
president  of  the  Chrysler  Corp.  of  the 
United  States,  and  statements  contained 
in  the  Business  Week  issue  of  January  26 
of  the  year,  I  believe. 

Now  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  Admitting 
that  this  action  has  already  been  taken 
at  Eaton,  and  that  this  is  a  statement  of 
policy,  which  means  that  workers  will  be 
losing  their  jobs,  who  is  to  pay  for  reha- 
bilitating those  people? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  bill  contains  a  pro- 
vision which  gives  to  the  President  un- 
limited authority  to  pay  certain  benefits 
to  the  industries  which  go  bankrupt  as 
a  result  of  this  agreement  and.  also,  to 
pay  for  retraining  and  relocation,  and 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  jobs  by 
employees  who  will  he  unemployed  as  a 
result. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Thus,  the  poor  work- 
man who  is  to  lose  his  job  because  there 
has  to  be  a  protected  industry  with  new 
facilities  in  Canada  financed  with  Amer- 
ican money,  will  have  his  own  job  taken 
away  from  him.    He  will  have  to  try  to 
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retrain  himself,  even  if  he  is  55  years  of 
age  and  even  if  he  has  35  years  senior- 
ity—it does  not  make  any  difference 
where  he  is — he  will  have  to  try  to  re- 
train himself  and  find  himself  another 
job.  Then  the  Federal  Government  will 
have  to  pay  the  bill;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  bill  provides  that  he 
may  be  put  on  a  dole. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  He  may  be  put  on  a 
dole  and  paid  during  that  time  at  the 
rate  of  65  percent  of  the  average  manu- 
factured wage;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes;  but  other  people  who 
may  lose  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  other 
trade  agreements  are  not  so  benefited. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  This  shows  a  wide  dis- 
crepancy. In  other  words,  the  bill  con- 
tains a  built-in  admission  that  it  will 
harm  or  hurt  the  worker,  and  that  it  will 
hurt  the  American  factories,  so  much  so 
that  we  must  give  them  a  dole,  and  we 
have  got  to  pay  the  firms  which  lose 
money  and  can  prove  they  have  lost 
money,  once  they  go  out  of  business,  or 
are  damaged  as  a  result  of  this  unilateral 
action,  which  was  started  by  Canada  and 
on  which  we  are  going  to  attempt  to  put 
the  stamp  of  approval. 

Mr.  GKDRE.  And  which  some  people 
mil  ^T(^f^  trsiflf* 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thought  we  had  laid 
the  free  trade  issue  to  rest.  I  suppose 
we  have  not,  because  today  a  distin- 
guished friend  of  mine  said  to  me,  "Why 
are  you  opposed  to  the  free  trade  agree- 
ment." I  said,  "This  is  exactly  the  oppo- 
site of  a  free  trade  agreement,  so  I  sup- 
pose they  are  going  to  remedy  that  fact." 

I  see  the  assistant  majority  leader  in 
the  Chamber,  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill.  I  hope  that  during  the  eve- 
ning— since  we  have  direct  proof  now 
that  some  people  will  be  asking  for  assist- 
ance as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the 
agreement — he  will  have  checked  with 
the  administration  to  find  out  how  much 
it  is  expected  to  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer for  this  adjustment  of  this  section 
of  the  bill.  There  has  been  no  price  tag 
placed  on  that  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  appreciate  the  presence 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long],  and  I  welcome  any  ad- 
vice he  may  have  on  this  point.  I  would 
not  wish  to  overtax  him.  because  I  heard 
him  spend  most  of  yesterday  afternoon 
trying  to  solve  Canada's  balance-of- 
Payments  problem.  He  never  got  around 
to  solving  our  own,  let  alone  the  as- 
sistance which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  to  the  American  worker,  and  to  the 
businessman  who  will  be  thrown  out  of 
business  on  into  bankniptcy  as  a  result 
of  this  agreement. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  be  very  happy, 
indeed,  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  Has  the  Senator 
a  solution  for  the  Canadian  balance  of 
payments,  other  than  this  agreement? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  heard  me  discuss  the  telegram, 
which  he  has  discussed  a  number  of  times 
"1  my  presence.  I  believe  the  telegram 
I  received  from  the  Eaton  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  said  that  it  could  reabsorb  about 
100  to  150  workers 


Mr,  GORE.  That  would  leave  200  to 
250. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty— 250. 

Under  this  agreement  it  is  expected 
that  the  parts  manufacturers  are  going 
to  ship  more 

Mr.  GORE.    Where  is  that? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  read 
from  page  25335  of  yesterday's  Record. 
This  is  an  excerpt  from  my  speech: 

Seventeen  of  five  hundred  and  five  auto 
parts  manufacturers  In  Canada  told  the  Gov- 
ernment they  may  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
Canadian-United  States  auto  agreement.  In- 
dustry Minister  Drury  has  said  that  detailed 
consideration  will  be  given  to  proposals  to  aid 
both  hard-hit  manufacturers  and  any  work- 
ers affected. 

So  Canada  is  telling  its  people  that 
some  of  them  are  going  to  be  shifted  as 
a  result  of  the  agreement.  You  referred 
to  one  of  them  in  this  county.  The 
statement  listed  17  Canadian  firms. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  referred 
to  a  statement,  but  he  has  not  brought 
forth  the  fact  that  posted  on  bulletin 
boards  of  Canadian  employers  there  are 
statements  to  the  effect  that  hundreds  of 
workers  will  be  unemployed.  What  the 
Senator  has  read  is  merely  a  prospective 
statement.  I  doubt  if  it  is  very  probable. 
The  truth  is  that  the  stated  purpose, 
the  effect,  and  the  intended  effect  of  the 
agrreement  is  to  increase  automotive  pro- 
duction in  Canada  to  a  greater  com- 
parable degree  than  the  increase  In  the 
United  States.  So  the  Senator  can  cite 
one  instance.  The  agreement  stands  as 
proof  in  Itself  that  the  very  purpose  is  to 
increase  the  Canadian  proportionate 
share  of  North  American  automotive 
production.  That  is  not  only  the  pur- 
pose; it  is  the  effect;  and  it  is  not  only 
assured  by  the  agreement  but  it  is  backed 
up  by  the  agreements  that  the  Canadian 
subsidiaries  of  the  American  big  four 
automobile  companies  entered  into  with 
the  Canadian  Government. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  statement  that  that  is  the 
effect  of  it.  Under  this  agreement  we 
have  made  some  allowances. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  does  the  Senator 
disagree  with  in  my  statement? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  happens 
that  95  percent  of  these  automotive 
groups  are  located  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  Will  the  Senator 
tell  us  with  what  part  of  my  statement 
he  disagrees? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  the  first 
place,  under  the  agreement,  there  will  be 
no  net  increase  of  Canadian  imports  in 
these  articles.  That  is  in  conflict  with 
the  statement  which  the  Senator  made. 
There  will  be  no  net  increase  in  Canadian 
imports  to  the  United  States.  Some  Ca- 
nadians may  question  that,  but  it  is  true 
to  the  extent  that  we  shall  be  shipping 
more,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both 
countries. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  show  us 
that?  Then  I  want  the  Senator  to  state 
with  just  what  statement  he  finds  him- 
self In  disagreement. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  what 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


said,  as  appears  on  page  11  of  the  report. 
He  was  a  witness  requested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  in  this 
connection. 

Mr.  GORE.  We  are  passing  on  and 
voting  on  a  bill  implementing  an  agree- 
ment. Will  the  Senator  show  me  where 
any  contrary  statement  has  been  made? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  the 
testimony  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  supports  the  administra- 
tion, as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  that  regard.  That  was  our 
understanding. 

The  Senator  talked  about  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment.  Money  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  agreement — $580  million. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
floor. 

I  see  that  what  the  Senator  is  talking 
about  is  entirely  different  from  any  lan- 
guage he  described.  He  is  citing  that  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  testified 
that  under  this  agreement  we  would  con- 
tinue to  have  approximately  the  same 
balance,  the  same  surplus,  the  same  dol- 
lar amount,  not  percentagewise,  but  the 
same  dollar  amount — a  favorable  bal- 
ance, with  Canada,  in  the  trade  of  auto- 
mobiles. So  the  Senator  talks  of  that  as 
meaning  that  there  is  a  guarantee  that 
there  will  be  a  minimum  net  of  imports 
into  the  United  States.  It  does  not  so 
provide.  The  Senator  says  that  by 
standing  still  we  win  the  race.  The 
Senator  misconstrues  completely. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
point  out  with  what  part  of  my  state- 
ment he  finds  himself  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  Sena- 
tor started  by  saying  that  the  purpose  » 
of  this  agreement  is  to  increase  Cansidian 
production. 

Mr.  GORE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  may  be 
the  purpose  so  far  as  Canada  is  con- 
cerned. Our  purpose  is  to  maintain  the 
favorable  balance  of  trade. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
Canada  and  of  the  automobile  concerns 
which  make  the  side  agreements  with 
the  Canadian  Government,  the  big  four 
subsidiaries  in  Canada,  in  implementing 
the  agreement.  That  is  the  announced 
purpose. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  far  as  the 
Canadian  oflacial  who  is  negotiating  this 
agreement  is  concerned,  he  is  negotiat- 
ing the  best  he  can  for  Canada.  He  has 
that  completely  in  mind.  So  far  as  the 
American  negotiator  is  concerned,  he  is 
negotiating  to  protect  the  $580  million 
surplus  we  have  and  to  increase  our  sur- 
plus. After  1968  it  will  increase.  No 
matter  how  long  we  debate  the  subject, 
we  shall  end  with  this  difference  of  opin- 
ion. We  have  both  spoken  on  It.  We 
started  out  on  a  different  basic  assump- 
tion or  opinion.  I  say  that  Canada  is  a 
sovereign  nation.  Canada  controls  her 
market.  We  cannot  do  anything  in  that 
market  without  Canada's  consent.    We 

have  seen  what  happened  in  Brazil 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  now 
dived  head  first  into  assumptions.  He 
raises  the  point  that  he  and  I  have  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  The  Senator  rose 
and  said  he  put  himself  in  disagreement 
with  the  statements  I  have  made.     I 
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asked  him  to  show  me  with  what  state- 
ment he  was  in  disagreement.  He  said 
that  I  started  by  saying  that  the  piir- 
pose  of  the  agreement  Is  to  increase 
automobile  production  in  Canada.  That 
is  the  purpose,  that  is  the  effect,  of  the 
side  agreements  and  the  bill  which  im- 
plements those  agreements. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Canada  is 
going  to  increase  its  production  of  auto- 
mobiles. It  is  eroing  to  do  it  with  or 
without  the  agreement. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  not  the  question. 
The  question  is.  Does  the  Senator  dis- 
agree with  my  statement? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  Prom 
the  American  point  of  view,  the  purpose 
of  the  agreement  is  to  help  America 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  surpluses.  I  am  talking  about  Ca- 
nadian automobile  production.  In- 
creased Canadian  production  is  the  In- 
tended purpose  and  that  will  be  the 
effect  and  that  will  be  the  result. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sen- 
ator seems  to  feel  that  we  have  some 
rights  to  stop  an  Increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  automobiles  In  Canada.  T^2^ 
Is  a  spurious  argument -" 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  speaking 
on  a  dubious  assximption. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  facts  that  have 
been  revealed  by  hearings.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  text  of  the  agreement,  the 
text  of  the  bill  before  Congress,  and  the 
text  of  the  side  deals  entered  Into  by 
the  Canadian  subsidiaries  of  the  big 
four  American  automobile  concerns.  I 
do  not  wish  to  engage  In  prolonged  de- 
bate on  dubious  assimiptions.  I  wish  to 
talk  about  facts. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  us  talk 
about  facts. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  cite  one 
fact  that  I  cited  with  which  he  disagrees? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  cite 
a  fact  that  the  Senator  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware  of.  I  refer  to  page  10  of  the 
report,  at  which  appears  table  U.  This 
agreement  had  been  In  effect  for  6 
months,  and  to  some  extent  had  been 
Implemented  by  Canada. 

We  Increased  our  exports  to  Canada 
by  $36  million  and  Canadian  exports  to 
us  increased  $32  million.  We  are  ahead 
$4  million  on  that  up  to  now. 

That  is  the  opposite  of  these  dire  con- 
sequences the  Senator  has  been  predict- 
ing. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  would  like  to  answer 
that  with  some  more  facts. 

In  1961.  U.S.  exports,  as  a  percentage 
of  the  total  automotive  trade  with  Can- 
ada, were  98  percent. 

The  Senator  has  cited  the  great  prog- 
ress we  have  made  under  this  agreement 
since  January  1965.  In  1965,  that  per- 
centage dropped  to  87  percent. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  This  is  great  progress 
against  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  entire  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  increase  production  in  Can- 
ada proportionately  greater  than  in  the 
United  States.  The  Tariff  Commission 
testified  immlstakably  about  this. 
]  There  is  no  question  about  it.  There  is 
no  room  for  debate  there. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  I  wish  to  quote  from 
Minister  Drury.  He  is  the  Minister  in 
charge  of  industry.  I  quote  from  page 
75  of  the  hearings: 

The  main  objective  of  the  program  is  to 
Increase  substantially  the  production  oi 
automobiles  and  automobile  parts  in  Canada 
for  the  next  3  years. 

Mr.  GORE.     Of  course. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  is  no  question 
about  this.  I  cannot  understand  how 
anyone  can  disagree  that  this  is  the  in- 
tent of  the  agreement.  It  will  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  agreement.  The  other  side 
of  the  picture  is  that  it  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  read  another 
paragraph  from  Mr.  Drury.  and  then  I 
will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut: 

The  program  will  make  an  important  con- 
tribution tqAthe  improvement  of  Canada's 
international  pajmaents  position.  In  recent 
years  trade  In  vehicles  and  components  has 
resulted  In  an  annual  deficit  with  the  United 
States  of  the  magnitude  of  $600  million.  In- 
creased output  and  Improved  efficiency  in 
the  automotive  industries  will  help  to 
achieve  the  Government's  objective  of  re- 
ducing Canada's  current  account  deficit. 

Our  trade  with  Canada  is  not  confined 
to  automobiles.  For  instance,  we  sell 
Canada  $2  million  worth  of  liquor,  and 
we  buy  $103  million  worth  of  liquor  from 
Canada. 

According  to  the  line  of  lllogic  followed 
by  my  distinguished  friend  the  able  and 
delightful  junior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, it  would  be  wonderful  for  the 
United  States  if  we  could  stand  still  in 
our  advantage  in  automobile  production, 
which  is  one  of  our  advantages,  while 
Canada  increases  her  balance  of  trade 
with  Canadian  Club. 

I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  opened  up  that 
line  of  the  inquiry.  Let  us  follow  it  to 
its  logical  conclusion. 

If  we  are  really  talking  about  free 
trade,  we  are  talking  about  allowing  na- 
tions which  can  do  the  best  job  to  con- 
tinue to  do  the  best  job  and,  therefore, 
lower  prices  and  lower  the  trade  barrier. 

Mr.  GORE.  Utilizing  the  natural  ad- 
vantages and  resources  they  have  and 
taking  advantage  of  trade  with  other 
nations. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  There  is  no  question  that  at 
this  time  the  United  States  is  superior 
in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  Henry  Ford 
lived  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

If  we  should  follow  the  argument  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana to  its  logical  conclusion,  we  would 
be  in  a  most  peculiar  position.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  cited  altoholic  bev- 
erages. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  other  items  of 
trade  differential.  In  iron  ore  and  con- 
centrate, the  United  States  exported  in 
1964,  $58  million  and  imported  $275  mil- 
lion. 


In  wood,  logs,  and  lumber,  the  United 
States  exported  S55  million  and  imported 
$352  million. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  was  the  United  States 
vis-a-vis  Canada. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  United  States 
and  Canada.    That  is  all. 

Now,  we  come  to  woodpulp,  and  waste 
paper.  The  United  States  exported  in 
1964,  $12  million  and  imported  $346  mil- 
lion. 

When  we  come  to  paper  and  paper- 
board,  the  United  States  exported  $47 
million,  and  we  imported  $747  million. 
In  that  item  alone  we  have  an  unfavor- 
able trade  balance  of  $700  million. 

When  Minister  Drury  talks  about  $600 
million,  the  $600  million  does  not  even 
balance  up  the  one  item  of  paperboard 
and  pulp. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  Canada  can 
produce  this  much  cheaper  and  better 
than  the  United  States  because  of  its 
natural  resources.  If  we  talk  about  free 
trade,  this  is  what  we  should  allow. 

Consider  petroleum,  crude  and  partly 
refined.  That  is  an  item  with  which  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
far  more  familiar  than  I.  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  Senator  from  Termessee. 

In  connection  with  petroleum,  crude 
and  partly  refined,  we  exported  to  Can- 
ada in  1964,  $234  million  and  imported 
$258  million. 

We  do  not  complain  about  this.  This 
is  what  we  talk  about  when  we  refer  to 
normal  free  trade  between  nations.  But 
this  is  a  restrictive  agreement. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  talked  about  what  happened 
between  January  1  and  the  present  time, 
this  agreement  had  not  had  a  chance  to 
have  the  ink  dried,  and  the  Congress  has 
not  approved  it  yet. 

The  agreement  contemplates  in  a  pe- 
riod of  3  years,  in  addition  to  the  60  per- 
cent of  additional  production  added  to 
the  1964  Canadian  production  of  auto- 
mobiles, we  will  increase  that  production 
by  $241  million. 

Mr.  GORE.  Are  not  these  figures 
spelled  out  in  the  agreement? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  The  agreement  is  a  one-way 
agreement.  I  use  these  words  advisedly 
when  I  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  State 
Department  has  not  done  right  by  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  by 
entering  into  the  agreement.  One  of  the 
tragedies  we  find,  as  we  follow  these 
trade  negotiations,  is  that  the  State  De- 
partment is  not  competent  to  negotiate 
for  the  United  States. 

In  1962,  when  Congress  was  dealing 
with  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  Congress 
was  concerned  with  the  question  of  the 
ability  of  the  State  Department  to  be  the 
negotiator  for  the  United  States,  its 
ability  to  protect  the  interest  of  agricul- 
ture, to  protect  the  interest  of  labor,  to 
protect  the  interest  of  industry,  and  to 
protect  the  Interest  of  the  consiuner. 

In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  it  was 
provided  that  there  should  be  set  up  in 
the  White  House  a  separate  agency  on 
trade  negotiation.  Such  an  agency  was 
set  up  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
former  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Mr 
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Herter.    He  was  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
agency. 

What  did  we  find  when  we  examined 
the  agreement?  We  found  that  the  Her- 
ter Agency  was  brought  in  after  the  fact. 

If  we  are  concerned  with  the  balance 
of  trade,  where  was  the  Treasury  De- 
partment? The  Treasury  Department 
was  brought  in  after  the  fact.  Was  the 
Commerce  Department  brought  in  to 
determine  the  effect  the  agreement  would 
have  on  American  business?  That  De- 
partment was  brought  in  after  the  fact. 

Was  the  Labor  Department  brought 
in  to  discuss  the  impact  the  agreement 
would  have  on  American  labor?  It  was 
brought  in  after  the  fact. 

Was  the  Tariff  Commission  brought 
in  to  make  a  study  to  determine  the  im- 
pact on  the  U.S.  policy  and  position  in 
world  trade?  The  Tariff  Commission 
was  brought  in  after  the  fact. 

Was  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
brought  in  to  discuss  the  impact  on  the 
entire  financial  situation  of  the  United 
States?  No.  It  was  brought  in  after 
the  fact. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  to  say  that  these 
agencies  have  now  come  to  Congress  to 
testify  in  favor  of  the  agreement.  We 
would  be  naive,  indeed,  if  we  did  not 
understand,  once  a  decision  is  made  on 
the  high  executive  level,  that  all  the  de- 
partments of  Government  must  march 
together  and  come  to  Congress  to  testify 
in  favor  of  it. 

I  speak  from  experience.  Once  a  policy 
is  handed  down  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  everybody  falls  into 
line.  Everybody  finds  arguments  to  ra- 
tionalize the  position. 

A  most  interesting  thing  is  that  once 
this  agreement  came  under  attack,  an 
attack  started  by  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Tennessee — and  I  tip 
my  hat  to  him — the  defenders  of  the 
agreement  no  longer  were  the  State  De- 
partment, who  could  not  justify  them- 
selves. Who  came  to  Capitol  Hill  to  im- 
portune us  with  facts  and  figures,  to  try 
to  convince  us?  Not  only  the  State  De- 
partment, but  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment importuned  us;  and  they  had 
a  tough  job  because  they  were  brought 
in  too  late  and  had  to  justify  something 
that  in  their  hearts  they  did  not  believe. 

We  are  faced  with  a  most  peculiar  po- 
sition. We  are  faced  with  a  position  in 
which  the  President  has  signed  an  agree- 
ment. Congress  was  not  asked  what 
should  be  done  and  was  not  asked  for 
advice.  But  now  we  are  asked  to  abdi- 
cate our  position  as  Senators  and  to  put 
our  stamp  of  approval,  pro  forma,  on  an 
agreement  that  many  of  us  do  not  be- 
Jeve  is  proper,  an  agreement  that  we 
DeUeve  is  against  the  vital  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come 
^hen  the  Senate  should  exercise  its  con- 
stitutional function  and  insist  that  we 
nav-e  a  bigger  and  a  more  important  job 
JO  do  than  merely  to  stamp  our  OK. 
JO  stamp  our  approval,  on  everything 
jpat  the  executive  branch  sends  to 
(-ongress. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  not  only  inviting  our  attention 
^  one  of  the  basic  problems  that  face 
"US  country's  future  economic  interests; 


he  is  also  alerting  the  Senate  to  its  basic 
responsibilities. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee for  what  he  is  doing  today. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for  his 
able  statement.  I  invite  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  not  only  is  the  Senate 
asked  to  pass  a  bill  to  implement  this 
improvident  agreement;  but  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  look  at  the  very  first  page  of  the 
committee  report,  he  will  find  three  more 
purposes  to  be  served  by  the  pending 
bill.  The  second  one  is  to  authorize  the 
implementation  of  similar  agreements 
that  the  President  may  enter  into  with 
countries  other  than  Canada.  Are  we 
authorizing  that  here?  We  are  con- 
fronted with  one  bad  deal.  How  many 
more  may  the  State  Department  nego- 
tiate under  the  leadership  of  the  big  four 
automobile  companies?  The  big  four 
automobile  companies  are  the  benefici- 
aries of  this  agreement  in  the  United 
States.  Who  are  the  beneficiaries?  In 
the  United  States,  the  big  four  automo- 
bile companies.  Do  Senators  call  that 
free  trade?    Free  trade  for  whom? 

Can  an  automobile  supply  store  in 
Washington  go  to  Canada  and  buy  a 
part  duty  free?  Not  according  to  this 
agreement.  Who  can  import  into  Can- 
ada duty  free?  Only  a  qualified 
manufacturer  of  automobiles;  and  Can- 
ada determines  the  qualifications. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Suppose  the  Senator 
were  a  Canadian  living  just  over  the  U.S. 
border  and  came  to  an  automobile 
dealer  in  the  United  States,  just  over  the 
border,  to  buy  an  American  automobile. 
Could  he  import  that  car  into  Canada 
dutyfree? 

Mr.  GORE.  On  an  Impala  Chevrolet, 
one  would  have  to  pay  $500. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  correct.  So 
when  we  hear  it  said  that  this  is  free 
trade,  it  is  not  the  kind  of  free  trade  that 
affects  the  average  Canadian  or  the  aver- 
age American;  It  is  only  so-called  free 
trade  for  four  automobile  manufacturers 
to  eventually  manufacture  automobiles 
in  Canada,  to  take  advantage  of  cheaper 
Canadian  labor,  and  then  to  export  those 
automobiles  without  duty  into  the 
United  States,  thus  displacing  American 
workers  and  American  business. 

Mr.  GORE.  Under  tWs  agreement, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  could  not 
come  to  Detroit,  buy  an  automobile,  and 
take  it  into  Canada  without  paying  a 
17 1/2 -percent  tariff.  But  the  automo- 
bile concerns  can  drive  the  cars  or  ship 
them  back  and  forth  across  the  line 
either  way  without  the  payment  of  duty; 
and  they  are  the  only  ones,  plus  the  parts 
suppliers  who  supply  exclusively  to  the 
big  four  the  parts  they  bring  in.  This 
is  free  trade  for  those  who  need  It  the 
least.  This  Is  free  trade?  This  is  a 
cartel  for  a  few  big  monopolists. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  points 
out  that  if  one  buys  an  automobile  that 
costs  $3,500  without  payment  of  the 
17»/2-percent  tariff,  there  is  a  differential 


of  about  $500.  Who  gets  the  $500? 
Does  the  Canadian  who  buys  the  auto- 
mobile in  Canada  get  it? 

Mr.  GORE.  No;  this  is  not  free  trade 
for  the  average  citizen  in  Canada.  This 
is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Canadian 
people  or  the  American  people.  I  will 
tell  the  Senator  who  gets  it  and  has  been 
getting  it  since  January — the  automo- 
bile manufacturers.  They  have  been 
pocketing  171/2  percent  of  the  price  of 
every  automobile  they  have  sent  into 
Canada.  There  have  been  no  reductions 
in  prices  in  Canada.  On  an  armual 
basis,  this  has  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $50  million  already. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  all  the  discussions  of  this  agreement 
in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States, 
there  is  no  commitment  and  no  predic- 
tion that  the  savings  on  the  tariff  will 
be  passed  on  to  the  Canadians,  even  in 
the  future? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  shall  not  make  comments  about  Cana- 
dian politics;  but  I  should  like  to  have 
that  kind  of  issue  in  Tennessee,  whereby 
the  people  of  my  State  would  have  to  pay 
an  additional  $500  for  an  automobile,  the 
remission  of  which  has  been  brought 
about  by  my  Grovemment.  the  $500  go- 
ing entirely  into  the  pockets  of  the  au- 
tomobile manufacturers. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  been  in  public  life  a  long 
time.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  would 
have  been  so  successful  as  he  has  been 
if  he  had  not  ascertained  and  known 
public  opinion.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  agreements  like  this,  in  which  the 
Canadians  will  not  have  the  $500  ad- 
vantage from  the  savings  on  the  tariff, 
will  in  the  long  run  bring  good  will  or 
ill  will  from  the  people  of  Canada  toward 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  fear  that  the  people  of 
Canada  will  Identify  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.  Government  with  General 
Motors.  Ford,  Chrysler,  and  American 
Motors,  because  those  companies  are  the 
sole  U.S.  beneficiaries  of  this  agreement. 
The  beneficiaries  in  Canada  are  the 
Canadian  economy  and  the  Canadian 
balance  of  payments. 

Who  are  the  victims?  The  victims  are 
U.S.  workers  employed  in  parts  manu- 
facturing plants  and  perhaps  in  automo- 
bile manufacturing  plants;  the  10.000 
small  businessmen  who  are  engaged  in 
the  manufacturing  of  parts  which  they 
supply  to  the  automobile  companies;  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments;  and  the  VS. 
tatfcpayer.  who  will  have  to  pay  for  the 
doles  to  be  issued  to  the  people  who  will 
be  thrown  out  of  jobs. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other important  phase  of  this  entire 
problem  concerns  the  relationship  of  the 
United  States  with  other  nations  of  the 
world.  We  are  a  member  of  GATT. 
Some  75  nations  subscribe  to  GATT. 

Since  the  days  of  the  great  American  ** 
who  was  a  mentor  of  the  distinguished 
Senator— the  late  great  Cordell  Hull— 
we  have  tried  to  expand  American  trade 
and  eliminate  restrictive  trade  practices. 
We  have  a  doctrine  which  has  been 
adopted  throughout  the  world.  This  doc- 
trine is  known  as  the  most-favored-na- 
tion clause — MFN. 
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Is  it  not  true  that  the  GATT  coun- 
tries have  complained  and  issued  a  warn- 
ing to  the  United  States  to  the  effect  that 
the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  this  agree- 
ment, has  violated  the  GATT  agreement 
by  having  a  special  deal  with  Canada, 
from  which  deal  other  nations  are  ex- 
cluded? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  answer  is.  Yes. 
Moreover,  the  U.S.  Government  wit- 
nesses testified  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance  that  the  agreement  was  in  vio- 
lation of  the  GATT  agreement. 

I  advert  to  the  generous  reference  of 
the  Senator  to  the  late  Secretary  of 
State,  Cordell  Hull.  It  is  true  that  I  have 
been  more  or  less  a  disciple  of  liis,  cer- 
tainly insofar  as  international  trade  is 
concerned. 

I  have  led  several  fights  in  Congress 
to  extend  the  Hull  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments program.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  there 
is  another  Senator  whose  record  of  the 
advocacy  of  freer  international  trade  is 
as  liberal  as  is  the  record  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

I  find  the  pending  agreement  repug- 
nant. It  is  the  very  antithesis  of  free 
trade.  This  is  a  rigged  cartel,  dividing 
up  the  North  American  market  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  United  States,  the 
small  businessman  in  the  United  States, 
the  people  employed  in  the  automotive 
parts  industries  in  the  United  States, 
the  U.S.  taxpayers,  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  eventually  the  consumers. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
in  the  so-called  Kennedy  round  of  ne- 
gotiations at  GATT.  The  negotiations 
have  been  at  a  standstill  because  of  the 
German  election,  the  intransigence  of 
President  de  Gaulle,  and  the  great  prob- 
lems of  agriculture.  This  operates  to 
the  disadvantage  of  farming  States. 

We  now  suddenly  come  to  the  passing 
of  an  agreement  such  as  this.  We  are 
now  about  to  reenter.  In  November,  the 
negotiations  at  GATT  and  get  down  to 
serious  business.  The  U.S.  representa- 
tives, sitting  in  Geneva  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  other  covmtries  which 
manufacture  automobiles  —  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  England,  Sweden  —  will 
talk  about  the  problems  of  differentials 
and  favored  treatments  and  violations. 

When  they  reach  the  subject  of  the 
United  States  receiving  an  exception  and 
a  waiver  of  the  American  breach  of  our 
reciprocal  trade  agreements,  does  the 
Senator  believe  that  European  nations 
will  give  that  waiver  without  a  quid  pro 
quo?  Does  the  Senator  think  that  the 
nations  which  manufacture  automobiles 
will  or  will  not  take  advantage  of  the 
embarrassing  situation  in  which  the  U.S. 
Government  finds  itself  because  of  the 
American-Canadian  automobile  deal? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  pref- 
ace to  my  answer.  I  recall  to  the  Senator 
that  I  spent  several  weeks  as  a  delegate 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  in  Geneva.  Therefore.  I  can  an- 
swer the  question  from  the  benefit  of 
this  experience.  In  my  view,  our  chance 
of  winning  the  Kennedy  round  will  be 
doomed  by  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
What  would  General  de  Gaulle  say?  He 
would  Imperially  say.  "Huh." 

Mr,  RIBICOFF.  We  have  taken  a 
basic  business  in  which  we  have  imported 


from  European  countries  $573  million 
worth  of  automobiles  in  1964.  We 
charge  other  countries  6V2  percent  im- 
port duty.  We  relieve  Canada  from  the 
payment  of  the  6 ','2  percent — to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Canadians. 

It  is  my  prediction,  as  it  is  the  predic- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  that 
the  other  nations  will  make  the  United 
States  pay  for  this  waiver.  We  want 
those  GATT  negotiations  to  continue 
and  to  succeed,  but  we  will  have  to  pay 
for  this  waiver  and  for  our  disadvantag- 
ing them  to  the  tune  of  $573  million 
worth  of  business.  We  will  pay  for  it  in 
agricultural  products,  in  chemical  prod- 
ucts, in  machinery.  We  will  have  to  pay 
for  it  in  something. 

This  is  the  irony  of  the  situation:  As 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
pointed  out,  this  agreement  has  been 
missold  to  the  American  people  as  free 
trade.  This  agreement  violates  every 
American  concept.  This  agrreement  vio- 
lates every  iota  of  what  people  talk  about 
when  they  talk  of  free  trade. 

I  again  commend  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  rendering  a  public  service 
in  bringing  the  facts  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  States  which  are  involved, 
and  those  who  are  disadvantaged.  We 
would  be  not  only  giving  up  trumps  and 
aces,  in  our  dealings  with  75  other  na- 
tions but  giving  them  up  in  the  GATT 
negotiations  in  Geneva  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Earlier  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  cited  the  fact  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Canada,  the  United  States 
imports  more  automobiles  than  it  ex- 
ports. 

If  we  follow  this  course  of  equalizing 
our  favorable  balance  with  Canada,  our 
great  automobile  industry  will  not  only 
give  up  a  surplus  in  international  trade, 
but  we  will  also  have  a  dnficit  in  this 
commodity.  According  to  the  logic  of 
this  agreement,  that  would  be  a  wonder- 
ful thing  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
not  even  more  basic  than  that?  When 
all  is  said  and  done,  the  basic  industry 
of  the  United  States  Is  the  automobile 
industry.  The  automobile  industry  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  major  share  of  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  our  Nation,  more  so  than  is 
any  other  single  Industry. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  highway 
transportation  is,  by  all  odds,  the  great- 
est source  of  employment  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  once 
we  start  chipping  away  and  giving  away 
our  basic  industry  in  the  United  States, 
which  this  agreement  would  start  to  do. 
we  open  up  a  floodgate  which  would 
render  a  grievous  hurt  to  the  American 
economy. 

I  was  interested  in  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  concerning  a 
dole  to  displaced  workers.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  automobile  industry,  not 
about  displacing  coal  miners  or  employ- 
ees in  some  small  Industry.  Usually  such 
an  industry  is  antiquated  and  about  to 
be  replaced  by  modernization.   When  we 


talk  about  the  automobile  industry  we 
are  talking  about  a  basic  industry  of  the 
country.  Once  we  destroy  a  basic  indus- 
try, we  make  it  extremely  diflBcult  for 
those  who  are  displaced  and  unemployed 
by  reason  of  such  destruction  and  make 
it  impossible  to  place  the  workers  in 
any  other  industry.  We  would  be  dis- 
placing a  basic  segment  of  the  American 
industrial  complex. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree  completely,  a 
few  moments  ago  I  said  that  I  would  like 
to  demonstrate  that  ultimately  this 
agreement  would  result  in  severe  disad- 
vantage to  the  U.S.  consumer. 

Now  I  come  to  replacement  parts.  Let 
me  say  again  that  when  the  parts  manu- 
facturer moves  from  the  United  States 
to  Canada,  only  the  automobile  manu- 
facturing concern  can  bring  his  parts, 
the  parts  he  manufactures  in  Canada! 
into  the  United  States  duty  free.  That 
brings  up  the  question  of  the  average 
American  citizen  who  needs  to  buy  a 
part  to  repair  his  automobile.  It  brings 
up  the  question  of  the  garage  owner  in 
Tennessee,  in  Louisiana,  in  Kansas,  in 
Cormecticut.  From  what  source  will  he 
obtain  his  supply  of  parts? 

A  large  automobile  agency  owner  called 
me  out  of  bed  this  morning  and  implored 
me  to  persist.  He  said,  "This  means 
that  I  will  have  to  buy  most  of  my  parts 
in  Canada,  and  pay  the  tariff.  It  means 
that  I  will  have  to  charge  my  customers 
more  for  parts  to  repair  their  automo- 
biles." 

I  agreed  with  him,  and  I  was  so  en- 
couraged I  said,  "Oh,  my,  I  would  like  to 
use  this  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today." 

He  said,  "Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't 
use  my  name.  Don't  use  my  name. 
General  Motors  might  take  their  agency 
away  from  me." 

Parts  manufacturers  and  automobile 
dealers  have  had  the  quietus  put  on  them 
all  over  the  United  States.  One  Senator 
after  another  has  told  me  of  instances 
of  it.  All  the  power  of  this  monopoly, 
this  cartel,  is  exerting  itself  down  to  the 
crossroads  garage. 

That  is  not  fancy.  It  is  not  imagina- 
tion on  my  part,  or  on  the  part  of  the 
garage  man  down  in  Tennessee. 

I  should  like  to  read  from  a  statement 
found  at  page  277  of  the  Senate  hear- 
ings. The  witness  is  Mr.  Allan  L.  Levine. 
president.  Automotive  Service  Industry 
Association.  I  proceed  to  the  second 
point  of  his  statement,  which  begins  at 
the  second  paragraph  on  page  277: 

Second,  the  Independent  parts  maniifac- 
turer  distributes  replacement  parts  for  use 
on  the  vehicles  after  the  original  parts  have 
gone  out,  and  these  he  replaces  generally 
through  warehouse  distributors  or  Jobbers. 

Let  me  insert  here  a  conunent  or  two  about 
this. 

If  you  buy  a  1965  automobile,  the  chances 
are  that  you  won't  need  many  replacement 
parts  for  it  before  about  1967.  and  the  peak 
time  that  you  will  need  them  and  that  we 
sell  them  will  be  from  1967  to  about  1972. 
There  Is  about  a  5-year  period,  when  an 
automobile  Is  between  2  and  7  years  old, 
that  we  have  to  have  the  merchandise  on 
our  shelves  and  moving.  However,  we  also 
have  to  have  it  on  our  shelves  from  the  day 
the  new  models  are  announced  because  very 
often  a  new  part  will  prove  to  be  defective, 
there  are  parts  that  wear  out  more  rapidly 
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and  it  Is  Important  for  an  Independent  man- 
ufacturer to  be  able  to  get  his  parts  into 
the  hands  of  the  replacement  segments  of 
the  Industry  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  order  to  do  this,  in  order  to  tool  up 
generally,  he  has  to  know  what  kind  of  a 
part  goes  on  there.  He  can't  wait  until  the 
new  automobile  come  out  and  then  rip  off 
a  muCaer  and  duplicate  it.  So  he  works  very 
closely  with  the  vehicle  manufacturer  and 
he  tries  to  get  a  contract  to  furnish  some 
of  the  original  equipment  supplies  and  parts 
that  a  manufacturer  will  need,  and  the  in- 
come he  gets  from  his  contract  will  offset 
bis  tooling  costs  and  he  will  be  in  a  position 
to  supply  the  replacement  parts  market. 

I  wish  the  Senator  particularly  to 
hear  this  sentence: 

And  the  Income  he  gets  from  this  con- 
tract— 

That  is,  with  the  automobile  manufac- 
turing concerns — 

will  offset  his  tooling  costs,  and  he  will  be 
in  a  position  to  supply  the  replacement  parts 
market. 

I  continue  to  read: 

Let  me  also  say  this  is  an  extremely  com- 
plicated business  because  after  a  part  is 
approximately  7  or  8  years  old  it  is  com- 
pletely useless.  If  it  would  only  fit  one  model 
year.  Let's  say  an  exhaust  pipe  for  a  1957 
Ford,  for  example.  At  this  point,  it  Is  get- 
ting to  be  quite  an  obsolete  part,  and  In 
order  to  keep  the  replacement  parts  whole- 
saler In  business,  a  replacement  parts  manu- 
facturer has  to  have  a  good  obsolescence 
policy  whereby  he  will  take  back  a  certain 
amount  of  obsoletes  based  on  previous  year's 
purchases,  and  so  on.  So  it  is  an  extremely 
complicated  business  and  one  of  the  things 
that  keeps  the  parts  manufacturer  going  and 
able  to  supply  the  wholesaler  is  the  fact  that 
he  can  count  on  a  certain  amount  of  origi- 
nal equipment  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  from  the  read- 
ing of  the  testimony  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  proposed  agreement 
to  automotive  parts  and  to  automotive 
manufacturers.  The  agreement  pro- 
vides an  incentive  for  the  big  four  com- 
panies to  build  subsidiaries  in  Canada 
to  manufacture  their  own  parts.  It  of- 
fers an  incentive  for  them  to  encourage 
the  industry  suppliers  themselves  to 
move  to  Canada,  to  make  their  parts 
cheaper  and  import  them  into  the  United 
States  duty  free. 

But  what  happens  to  the  American 
consumer?  That  garageman  down  in 
Nashville,  Term.,  had  analyzed  the  prob- 
lem for  himself.  He  said,  "It  means 
that  I  will  have  to  buy  most  of  my  parts 
from  Canada.  I  will  have  to  pay  the 
duty.  That  will  cost  my  customers 
more.  My  suppliers  will  be  farther 
from  me.  What  good  does  it  do  the 
United  States?" 

I  felt  that  that  question  was  addressed 
to  me,  because  it  is  my  job  to  represent 
the  public  interest. 

The  agreement  is  not  in  the  public  in- 
terest. It  is  a  very  special  interest 
agreement. 

I  should  like  to  continue  to  read  from 
Mr.  Levine's  testimony: 

He  needs  this  OEM  business  to  pay  for 
tooling  costs — to  write  off  his  capital  invest- 
ment, and  this  makes  replacement  business 
possible,  as  I  have  Indicated,  but  It  is  our 
contention  that  the  Independent  manufac- 
turers can  lose  their  original  equipment  busi- 
ness \inder  the  proposed  legislation,  because 


the  vehicle  manufacturer  himself  will  now 
produce  in  Canada  to  fulfill  his  obligations 
to  the  Canadian  Government  under  the  so- 
called  letter  of  Intent. 

Senator  Gore.  May  I  ask  a  question  there, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Gore. 

Senator  Gore.  You  maintain  then  that  if 
Congress  approves  this  agreement  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  with  whom  members 
of  yotu"  association  have  been  contracting 
for  the  supply  of  individual  parts  will  be 
enabled  to  build  subsidiary  plants  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Levine.  Exactly  what  I  mean,  sir.  This 
is  exactly  what  I  mean. 

Senator  Gore.  And  produce  those  parts  at 
lower  labor  costs  than  prevail  in  the  United 
States  and  then  import  them  free? 

Mr.  Levine.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Senator  Gore.  Duty  free,  to  supply  their 
own  needs  here. 

Mr.  Levine.  You  have  anticipated  my  next 
sentence.  Senator. 

Senator  Gore.  I  go  to  a  question,  though. 
If  the  individual  suppliers  in  the  United 
States — members  of  your  organization — are 
denied  their  contractual  relationship  with 
the  automakers,  will  not  that  result  In 
higher  costs  of  parts  to  the  garages,  to  the 
auto  supply  stores,  throughout  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Levine.  Exactly,  sir;  exactly,  sir. 

You  see.  It  Is  our  contention  that  in  order 
for  the  vehicle  manufacturers  to  reach  this 
goal  of  an  increase  of  $240  million  of  export 
from  their  Canadian  subsidiaries,  they  are 
going  to  have  to  produce  In  Canada  to  fulfill 
their  obligations,  they  will  either  buy  their 
original  equipment  manufacture  from  the 
Canadian  independent  parts  manufacturers, 
or  they  will  have  to  put  up  plants  to  manu- 
facture things  In  their  own  subsidiaries  in 
Canada,  and  then  they  will  export  them  to 
the  United  States  duty  free  for  use  in  new 
vehicles. 

The  Independent  parts  manufacturer  In 
this  country  who  had  previously  enjoyed 
that  business  will  lose  It,  and  because  of 
higher  tooling  costs  and  the  lack  of  this  orig- 
inal market,  it  will  result  in  the  higher  costs 
of  U.S.  replacement  parts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  if  that  does  not  demonstrate 
the  contention  I  made  earlier  that  ulti- 
mately it  will  mean  higher  costs  to  the 
consumers  for  parts  replacement. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  The  parts  that  go  into 
original  equipment,  whether  made  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada,  would  be  duty 
free,  but  once  those  parts  are  sent  to  the 
dealer  on  the  main  street  of  any  town 
in  Tennessee,  or  the  main  street  of  any 
town  in  Connecticut,  since  they  are  not 
parts  for  the  original  manufacturer  of 
an  automobile,  they  will  have  to  pay  the 
normal  American  duty.  So  they  do  not 
come  in  duty  free.  Thus,  we  will  lose 
both  ways — we  will  lose  jobs  and  we  will 
lose  industries — and,  in  addition,  we  as 
consumers  will  lose  by  having  to  pay  a 
tariff  because  we  have  not  been  protected. 

What  shocks  me  about  the  agreement 
is  that  since  they  were  making  the  agree- 
ment in  the  first  place — which  I  do  not 
believe  they  ever  should  have  done — at 
least  they  should  have  protected  the 
American  consumer  on  parts  coming  in 
from  Canada  so  that  he  would  be  in  an 
equal  position  with  the  automobile 
manufacturer — to  protect  all  of  us  who 
buy  parts — that  is,  garages,  and  buyers 
of  automobiles. 

In  other  words,  this  was  an  agreement, 
as   the   Senator   from   Tennessee    well 


points  out,  to  take  care  of  the  four  major 
automobile  companies,  with  complete  in- 
difference for  the  rest  of  the  public  in 
every  category  in  America. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  it  not  strange  that 
Congress  is  asked  to  pass  a  bill  to  im- 
plement a  private  agreement  made  by  a 
Canadian  subsidiary  with  the  Canadian 
Government? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  would  say  it  is  not 
only  strange,  but  shocking.  I  do  not 
know  whether  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try— my  mind  is  trying  to  recollect — 
there  has  ever  been  an  agreement  exe- 
cuted such  as  this  one,  wherein  the 
United  States  will  protect  an  agreement, 
or  letters  of  intent,  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
errmient  with  four  automobile  compa- 
nies. Even  more  shocking,  at  no  time 
has  there  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  public,  or  any  committee  of  Con- 
gress, the  entire  agreement,  or  letters  of 
intent,  or  the  correspondence  between 
the  Canadian  Government  and  these 
four  companies;  so  that  whatever  other 
intentions  there  may  be — and  there  are 
some  letters  in  the  Record — I  do  not  be- 
live  that  there  has  ever  been  produced 
the  entire  agreement.  Thus,  we  do  not 
actually  know  what  the  agreement  con- 
tains. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  good 
reason  to  be  suspicious.  He  is  not  the 
only  one  who  believes  that  there  are  still 
secret  commitments.  The  Tariff  Com- 
mission, in  the  report  to  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  had  this  to  say — and  I 
am  reading  from  page  376  of  the  hear- 
ings: 

Further,  it  would  appear  from  the  texts  of 
the  four  published  letters  that  such  letters  do 
not  fully  express  the  present  collateral  com- 
mitments and  that  such  commitments  might 
be  modified — or  new  commitments  made — ^In 
the  future. 

Thus,  the  Senate  is  placed  on  notice  by 
its  own  agency — the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion— that  the  letters  which  have  thus 
far  been  revealed,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  do  not  represent  the 
total  commitment  which  has  been  made. 
Yet,  we  are  asked  to  pass  this  bill  to  im- 
plement unknown  commitments. 

Let  me  recapitulate.  On  page  1  of  the 
committee  rep©rt,  the  purposes  of  the  bill 
are  set  out: 

( 1 )  To  implement  the  Agreement  Concern- 
ing Automotive  Products  Between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada,  signed  January  16,  1965; 
(2)  to  authorize  the  implementation  of  simi- 
lar agreements  that  the  President  may  enter 
into  with  countries  other  than  Canada;  (3) 
to  authorize  the  implementation  of  agree- 
ments supplementary  to  the  foregoing  agree- 
ments— 

I  digress  from  reading  to  state  that 
those  supplementaries  could  be  secret 
agreements  already  made,  or  those  to  be 
made  hereafter. 

All  the  Senate  is  asked  to  do  is  to  leap 
into  the  dark  on  this  question. 

The  fourth  point  is: 

And  (4)  to  provide  interim  special  proce- 
dures for  adjxistment  assistance  to  firms  and 
workers  suffering  dislocation  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  the  agreement  referred  to  in 
(1)  above. 

The  Senate  is  asked  to  pass  this  bill 
to  do  the  four  things  just  enumerated 
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and  printed  in  bold-face  type  on  page 
one  of  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  ordinai-y  prudence  should  dictate 
that  we  in  the  Senate  go  very  slowly.  It 
would  also  seem  that  ordinary  prudence 
would  dictate  that  the  least  the  Senate 
could  do  would  be  to  hold  back  on  ap- 
proving any  such  agrecfnent  until  the 
Tariff  Commission  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  look  into  the  whole  matter  and 
come  back  and  tell  the  Senate  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  what  is  in 
the  agreements  and  what  the  Impact 
upon  American  industry,  American  labor, 
and  the  American  consumer  will  be.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  that  is  the  least  we 
in  the  Senate  could  do. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  We  talk  about  secret 
agreements,  and  why  we  should  act  in 
a  hurry.  Sometimes  words  that  come  to 
us  come  from  those  who  should  know 
best  what  they  expect  to  receive  out  of 
it — that  is,  the  Canadians  themselves. 

I  should  like  to  quote  a  story  which, 
if  it  could  be  published  in  every  news- 
paper and  told  on  every  television  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States,  I  am  sure 
would  insure  that  there  would  be  no 
hurry  on  the  bill. 

This  is  from  the  Financial  Post  of 
Canada,  dated  September  6,  1965,  on 
page  13,  which  states  in  part: 

These  have  been  nervous  weeks  for  the 
(Canadian)  officials  running  the  program, 
while  they  wait  for  Congress  to  approve  the 
U.S.  end  of  the  arrangement.  UntU  It  Is 
approved,  no  one  wants  to  say  or  do  any- 
thing that  could  provide  ammiinltlon  to  the 
program's  enemies  In  Washington. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Drury  and  his  officials  are  fully  convinced 
the  program  will  work,  that  It  will  mean 
more  Jobs  In  Canada,  (and)  an  Improve- 
ment In  our  balance  of  payments  •  •  •.  But 
\intU  Washington  finally  passes  Its  legisla- 
tion the  order  of  the  day  In  Ottawa  Is 
"silence." 

Mr.  President,  they  are  afraid  to  tell 
the  truth  to  their  own  people.  They 
are  even  afraid  to  permit  the  story  to 
come  out.  They  will  not  even  print  the 
letters.  The  testimony  in  the  committee 
was  uncontradicted,  that  there  are  still 
letters  of  agreement  which  have  not  been 
publicized.  The  Canadian  Government 
has  said  that  they  are  confidential  in 
nature.  There  is  no  way  for  us  to  take 
a  look  at  them.  There  is  no  way  for  us 
to  go  into  Canada  and  force  them  to 
open  up  their  files  on  these  secret  agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  agree  with  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  that 
we  should  postpone  action  on  this  mat- 
ter until  we  do  learn  what  we  are  asked 
to  endorse? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  believe  that 
perhaps  the  assistant  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  might 
even  be  inclined  to  feel  that  that  is  a 
proper  solution,  because  after  all 

Mr.  GORE.  Oh.  no,  no— he  has  to 
solve  the  Canadian  balance  of  payments 


now.  Do  not  place  that  burden  on  him. 
That  problem  must  be  solved  right  away, 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  certainly  agree.  I 
agree  that  an  independent  study  should 
be  made.  After  all,  there  is  no  basic 
disagreement  between  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, or  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  that  if 
we  could  really  show  to  the  American 
people  that  the  agreement  would  provide 
more  jobs  for  Americans  and  Canadians, 
solve  the  balance-of-payments  problems 
both  for  Canada  and  for  us.  and  not  de- 
stroy industry,  but  bring  the  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  border  to  that  wonder- 
ful day  for  the  United  States  and 
Canada — that  is  what  we  are  trying  to 

accomplish  by  GATT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  supposed  to 
be  the  objective. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  agreed  that  if  this  agreement 
is  adopted,  the  idea  that  we  are  going  to 
have  further  negotiations  with  Canada 
on  this  matter  is  a  mistaken  one. 

Perhaps  we  could  receive  an  agree- 
ment from  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  there  be  real  findings  of  fact  made 
on  this  problem  so  that  we  might  be 
convinced  of  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  statement  has  been  made  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  more  in- 
terested in  helping  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem  for  Canada  than  in  help- 
ing to  solve  the  problems  of  this  country. 
But  let  me  point  out  that  the  adminis- 
tration, a  Cabinet-level  committee — 
which  included  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
Commerce.  Treasury,  and  Labor,  and 
Governor  Herter— majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  two-thirds  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  three- 
quarters  of  the  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  approved  the 
measure.  So  if  there  is  to  be  an  indict- 
ment, let  us  put  the  indictment  on  evei-y- 
body  except  the  few  who  have  their  own 
views  as  to  the  way  of  righteousness. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  the  Senator  afraid 
to  find  out  the  facts? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  respond  by  saying.  Let  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves.  Who  benefits  from 
the  agreement?  I  do  not  see  how  name 
calling  is  going  to  do  any  good.  The 
question  is.  Who  benefits?  Not  the 
American  people.  Who  are  the  benefi- 
ciaries in  the  United  States?  Name  one. 
Our  balance-of-payments  situation  is  not 
a  beneficiary.  Our  employment  picture 
will  not  be  a  beneficiary.  Who  benefits? 
The  automobile  manufacturers  them- 
selves, and  they  alone.  Who  Is  hui-t? 
Who  are  the  victims? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  an- 
swer the  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  answer  the  ques- 
tion.   Then  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thought 
the  Senator  was  asking  me  a  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  Who  are  the  victims  in 
the  United  States?  The  consumers. 
The  people  who  must  buy  parts  to  repair 
their  automobiles.  Not  the  owners  of 
Cadillacs.  Oh.  perhaps  one  may  be  in 
a  wreck  or  in  need  of  a  carburetor,  but 


I  am  talking  about  people  who  use  auto- 
mobiles from  2  to  7  years.  Talk  to  the 
president  of  the  Automotive  Service  In- 
dustry Association^  Ask  him  what  the 
unemployment  situation  will  be.  The 
automobile  parts  wholesalers  testified 
that  this  agreement  would  cause  higher 
prices  for  parts  to  repair  automobiles  in 
the  United  States. 

Who  are  the  other  victims?  The 
thousands  of  small  businessmen  who  are 
manufacturing  automotive  parts.  Who 
are  the  other  victims?  The  workers, 
many  of  whom— hundreds  of  whom—! 
have  already  received  notices  that  they 
are  out  of    jobs. 

Who  else?  The  taxpayers,  who  will 
have  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  dislocation  of 
industry,  the  bankruptcy  of  small  busi- 
nessmen, the  unemployment  of  workers, 
and  the  balance  of  payments. 

Who  are  the  beneficiaries  in  Canada' 
The  subsidiaries  of  the  big  four,  the 
American  j^utomobile  companies  con- 
cerned. They,  and  they  alone,  will  im- 
port duty  free  from  the  United  States. 

Who  else  will  benefit  in  Canada?  The 
companies  that  will  want  to  buy  Japa- 
nese automobiles,  have  them  shipped 
into  Canada,  and  then  ship  them  into 
the  United  States,  so  that  they  can  come 
into  the  United  States  duty  free.  The 
Volvo  people,  which  organization  is  al- 
ready established  in  Canada,  will  also  be 
able  to  ship  automobiles  into  this  country 
duty  free.  Also,  the  concerns  that  are 
already  planning  to  bring  parts  and  as- 
sembly plants  for  the  Volkswagen,  so 
they  can  invade  the  American  market, 
duty  free. 

What  else?  The  balance-of-payments 
problem  in  Canada. 

If  I  have  an  anti -Canadian  sentiment 
in  my  system,  I  am  unaware  of  it.  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  free  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  from  the 
Hudson  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  But 
I  am  not  prepared  to  endorse  this  closed 
cartel  for  the  future  that  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  neither  the  American  people  nor  the 
Canadian  people,  but  primarily  for  the 
automotive  manufacturing  concerns. 
And  I  am  not  sure  they  will  be  happy 
very  long. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  tMr. 
Hartke]  made  a  prediction  yesterday 
that  by  the  time  this  flood  of  Japanese 
automobiles,  Volvos,  Volkswagens, 
Renaults,  and  Peugeots,  and  whatnot, 
flood  the  American  market,  the  automo- 
bile manufacturers  may  be  sick  of  this 
deal  and  want  to  close  this  gap.  I  do  not 
know;  I  have  thought  many  times  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI  .  He  may  be 
right.  But  we  do  not  have  to  wait  long 
and  speculate  as  to  the  others  who  are 
going  to  be  hurt.  I  read  telegrams  from 
people  who  have  been  thi-own  out  of 
work.  I  could  read  to  the  Senate  tele- 
grams from  my  own  State. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  speaking 
in  generalities.  We  have  been  talking 
about  the  higher  cost  of  production  in 
Canada.  There  are  some  automotive 
parts  that  can  be  manufactured  more 
economically  or  cheaply  in  Canada  than 
in  the  United  States. 

Let  us  talk  about  ball  bearings,  a 
rather  basic  element  in  an  industrial 
state.    Bearings  from  Canada  are  now 
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competing  in  the  U.S.  market  even  after 
the  payment  of  the  tariff.  When  the 
tariff  is  taken  off  completely,  what  does 
that  do  to  the  American  manufacturer? 

It  happened  that  a  very  successful 
manufacturer  of  bearings  testified  before 
the  committee,  and  he  indicated  that  he 
might  have  to  establish  a  factory  in  Can- 
ada. This  indication  has  come  from 
many. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  thinking 
about  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  that  action  on  this 
bill  should  be  postponed.  The  more  I 
think  of  it,  the  better  I  think  of  it.  There 
are.  it  seems  to  me,  several  reasons  why 
the  suggestion  has  merit. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  report  made  to 
the  Finance  Committee  by  the  Tariff 
Commission,  which  I  have  already  cited, 
that  other  agreements  may  be  in  effect. 

The  agreement  which  the  Senate  is 
asked  to  endorse  is  already  provision- 
ally in  effect,  with  Canadian  duties  not 
being  collected  and  U.S.  duties  not  being 
liquidated.  Whatever  this  agreement 
will  accomplish  for  good  or  ill  is  already 
underway.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
the  agreement  has  been  in  effect  for  8 
months. 

The  pending  bill  is  retroactive.  A  de- 
lay in  this  legislation  of  3  months  will 
not  hurt  the  automobile  companies.  In- 
deed, they  will  continue  to  collect  their 
rebate  on  Canadian  tariffs  and  have  it 
securely  in  their  purse.  Such  a  post- 
ponement would  give  the  Senate  an  op- 
portunity to  form  a  responsible  judg- 
ment. 

When  I  conclude  my  remarks  I  shall 
offer  a  motion  to  postpone  consideration 
until  a  day  certain  in  January. 

The  purpose  will  be  to  permit  the  Sen- 
ate to  learn  the  facts  and  to  give  the 
U5.  Tariff  Commission  time  for  fur- 
ther study  of  this  entire  question,  in- 
cluding the  following: 

First.  Probability  of  additional  and,  as 
yet.  unrevealed.  commitments  between 
the  automotive  big  four  and  the  Cana- 
dian Government. 

Second.  Possibility  or  probability  that 
market  forces  alone  will  not  be  able  to 
support  the  amount  of  Canadian  pro- 
duction envisioned  by  the  Government 
of  Canada  after  1968.  If  there  must  be 
new.  artificial  guarantees  to  Canada 
ninning  indefinitely  into  the  future,  we 
should  have  some  idea  as  to  what  their 
magnitude  might  be,  because  according 
^0  the  committee  report  the  bill  would 
endorse  supplementary  agreements 
made  or  yet  to  be  made. 

Third.  A  determination  as  to  what  we 
might  likely  face  in  the  GATT  Confer- 
ence. 

Fourth.  The  effect  this  agreement  will 
Jjve  upon  the  Kennedy  round;  and  the 
enect  it  will  have  upon  the  farmers  who 
may,  by  reason  of  this  agreement,  lose 
wjeir  opportunity  for  increased  exports 
01  farm  commodities  to  Western  Europe. 
..Moreover,  we  need  to  learn  more  about 
"le  effect  of  this  agreement  upon  the 
«iaii  businessmen  in  this  country  and 
manufacturers  of  automobile  parts. 
?ome  of  them  already  face  competition 
bfw^^^u  Canadian  facilities.  Some  may 
possbl        ™°^^^^  to  Canada.    That  is 
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But  What  of  their  employees  who  are 
left  at  home  imemployed?  How  much 
will  that  cost  the  taxpayers?  We  need 
to  know  the  cost  of  the  measure. 

Fifth.  I  would  like  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  make  a  study  of  the  possible 
danger  of  greatly  increased  imports  of 
European  and  Japanese  made  automo- 
biles and  parts  via  Canada,  as  a  result  of 
this  agreement. 

I  point  out  that  after  1967  the  Ca- 
nadian content  requirement  is  only  50 
percent,  and  it  is  said  that  assembly  alone 
on  automobiles  amounts  to  about  30  per- 
cent. We  may  be  opening  a  dangerous 
situation,  not  only  from  the  invasion  of 
this  market  by  European  and  Japanese 
automobiles  but,  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  pointed  out  yesterday, 
Studebaker,  manufacturing  exclusively 
now  in  Canada,  will  have  free  entry  into 
the  U.S.  market.  If  Studebaker  can 
move  entirely  to  Canada  and  still  supply 
the  American  market,  duty  free,  Ameri- 
can Motors  could  do  the  same  thing. 

This  is  rather  unlimited.  The  poten- 
tial dangers  are  great.  The  Senate  needs 
to  think  several  times  before  approving 
this  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  shipment  of  assembled 
automobiles  into  the  United  States  in 
large  numbers  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  additional  Canadian  pro- 
duction will  likely  be  largely  in  automo- 
tive parts,  and  many  U.S.  parts  produc- 
ers are  already  either  moving  some  of 
their  facilities  to  Canada,  or  shutting 
down  facilities  or  curtailing  production 
in  the  United  States.  The  cost  of  pro- 
ducing certain  parts,  particularly  those 
where  investment  per  worker  is  rela- 
tively low,  is  not  necessarily  higher  in 
Canada.  Indeed,  with  wage  scales  aver- 
aging some  50  cents  per  hour  lower  in 
Canada  among  automotive  workers,  cost 
of  production  of  some  parts  could  be 
considerably  lower  in  Canada. 

These  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  complete  removal  of  duty  are  to 
be  realized  only  by  automobile  manu- 
facturers. The  burden  of  transferring 
these  benefits  to  the  big  four  must  be 
borne  largely  by  the  independent  parts 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  of 
which  there  are  some  10,000  firms  which 
are  regular  suppliers  of  parts  to  the 
automotive  industry,  and  by  their  em- 
ployees, many  of  whom  are  not  members 
of  the  UAW. 

With  the  above  facts  in  mind,  then, 
what  can  be  said  about  a  bill  which 
would  implement  an  official  agreement 
between  our  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada,  and  which  would 
also  implement  privately  negotiated  side 
deals  between  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada and  the  automobile  manufacturers, 
the  obvious,  the  stated,  the  undisputed 
purpose  of  which  is  to  shift  a  well  de- 
fined amount  of  automotive  production 
from  the  United  States  to  Canada? 

One  may  first  speak  of  violated  prin- 
ciples. In  a  pragmatic  society  such  as 
ours,  principles  are  often  breached.  And 
this  may  not  necessarily  be  improper. 
What  is  highly,  dangerously,  improper 
is  the  failure  to  recognize,  and  label  for 
what  they  are,  actions  which  make  a 
shambles  of  principles.  If  such  actions 
are  acknowledged,  but  nevertheless  un- 


dertaken out  of  necessity,  underlying 
principles  will  survive.  They  can  hardly 
survive  when  they  are  breached  without 
a  recognition  of  the  fact. 

The  administration  h£is  attempted  to 
mislead  the  Congress  and  the  public  in 
this  particular  instance.  There  has 
been  an  attempt  to  masquerade  as  "free 
trade"  or  "freer  trade"  an  agreement 
which  is  the  very  antithesis  of  free  trade 
and  which,  in  fact,  goes  so  far  as  to  give 
official  sanction  to  a  nascent  cartel. 

This  legislation  would  completely  des- 
icate  our  whole  philosophy,  concept  and 
Implementation  of  international  trade 

Since  World  War  n,  the  United  States 
has  busied  itself  in  efforts  to  rebuild  and 
strengthen  the  free  world,  tying  it 
together,  fasces-like,  with  political,  cul- 
tural and  economic  bands,  one  of  the 
strongest  of  which  is  the  multilateral 
and  reciprocal  approach  to  freer  trade. 
This  bill  we  are  now  asked  to  approve 
moves  strongly  and  directly  away  from 
this  approach  and  specifically  violates 
our  "unconditional  most-favored-nation 
commitments  to  the  more  than  60  con- 
tracting parties  to  the  GATT."  This  Is 
contrary  to  the  procedures  laid  down  by 
the  Congress  in  the  1962  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act.  Our  negotiators  at  the  Ken- 
nedy round  can  hardly  overcome  the 
French  sphinx  with  a  weapon  of  this 
sort  which  the  administration  is  forcing 
into  their  hands. 

I  think  this  point  Is  worth  emphasizing. 
We  do  not  take  lightly  treaty  violations 
by  other  countries.  Why,  then,  should 
we,  ourselves,  treat  in  so  cavalier  a  man- 
ner a  solemn  treaty  obligation? 

State  Department  spokesmen  have  told 
the  Finance  Committee,  as  though  this 
were  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  that  a 
waiver  can  be  obtained.  Yes,  I  suppose  a 
waiver  can  be  obtained.  But  objections 
to  this  agreement  have  already  been  reg- 
istered, and  I  would  be  interested  in 
finding  out— if  such  is  ever  possible— just 
what  our  State  Department  negotiators 
end  up  paying  for  a  waiver.  I  hope  such 
Information  will  be  included  in  the  first 
report  which  the  President  makes  to  the 
Congress  on  this  agreement. 

On  principle,  this  agreement,  with  its 
accompanying  side  deals,  all  imple- 
mented by  this  legislation.  Is  without  ex- 
cuse—albeit not  without  excusers. 

But  I  would  not  base  my  opposition  on 
principle  alone.  Let  us  look  at  some  of 
the  cold,  hard  practicalities  involved 
here. 

To  begin  with,  this  arrangement  helps 
to  establish  and  give  official  sanction  to 
a  cartel  in  the  automotive  field.  The 
Canadian  subsidiaries  are  to  split  their 
production,  at  least  their  increased  pro- 
duction, according  to  a  specified  formula. 

In  the  letters  signed  by  officials  of  the 
Canadian  big  four  automobile  companies, 
the  terms  of  expansion — division  of  the 
market— are  clearly  set  forth.  Each 
company  is  to  begin  from  its  1964  base 
and  build  on  that  a  fairly  well  defined 
increase  in  production.  Each  company 
is  to  increase  production  in  accordance 
with  its  current  Canadian  value  added 
and  increased  sales,  and  in  addition  is 
to  increase  its  production  by  model  year 
1968,  or  see  to  it  that  its  vendors  increase 
their     production,     by     stated     dollar 
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amounts— General  Motors  by  $121  mll- 
5Si  Fo^dS  $74.2  miUion.  Chrysler  by 
S?3  mSuon  id  American  Motors  by 
$112  million.  This  should  operate 
qu  t^  nicely  to  keep  the  market  dWlded 
among  these  companies  In  roughly  the 
above  ratio.  - 

And.  with  the  further  integration  of 
the  entire  North  American  automotive 
market,  this  ratio  should  be  pretty  well 
S^ntained  and.  in  fact.  spUl  over  Into 
the  U.S.  market.  . 

It  is  a  strange  Performance-haying 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  lend 
official  sanction  to  a  nascent  cartel. 

Another  very  practical  effect  of  this 
agreement  will  be  the  increased  cost  of 
automotive  parts  for  U.S.  consumers 
This^ay  be  a  bit  difficult  to  understand 
S  onrhas  not  studied  the  structure  of 
the  parts  industry. 

Most  parts  producers  make  parts  for 
both   original   equipment   and   replace- 
ment.   Having  secured  a  contract  from 
one  of  the  big  automobile  ^^^^^^^J^^' 
the  parts  manufacturer-and  there  are 
aS^ut  10.000  of  these,  mostly  smaU  busi- 
ness, which  regularly  supply  automotive 
Sartk  to  the  big  companies-can  then 
nroceed    to    manufacture,    and    market 
through  wholesalers  and  such  national 
chaini  as  the  Western  Auto  Stores,  re- 
p?ac^ent  parts  for  ^dependent  garages 
and  even  for  the  big  four  dealers^    Be- 
cause his  dies  and  basic  equipment  can 
te  plid  for  in  his  contract  for  the  origi- 
nal equipment  parts,  this  small  manuf  ac- 
-  ture7of  automotive  equipment  and  parte 

can  supply  the  replacement  demand 
Jafrlv  cheaply.  He  can  hold  down  prices 
for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  who  must 
maintain  his  car  for  5  or  10  years. 

The  result  of  this  agreement,  however, 
will  be  to  move  many  parts  manufactur- 
ers to  Canada,  or  to  start  up  new  opera- 
tions  there,   perhaps   financed   by   and 
more  closely  tied  to  the  big  four,  w-ith  the 
consequent  loss  of   original  equipment 
SSsiness  by  the  American  parts  manufac- 
turers.   If  one  of  these  small  manufac- 
turers loses  his  original  equipment  busi- 
ness to  a  Canadian  manufacturer,  he 
"    either  goes  out  of  business  altogether,  or 
else  he  must  raise  his  replacement  parts 
prices  to  American  consumers. 

But.  one  might  say.  the  part  can  be  un - 
ported  cheaply  from  the  new  Canadian 
supplier  of  original  equipment.  That  is 
an  easy  but  insxifflcient  answer. 

Due  to  the  way  this  agreement  is 
rigged  in  favor  of  the  big  automobile 
miufacturers.  the  duty  is  removed  for 
original  equipment  parts,  but  not  f or  re- 
.  placement  parts.  Thus,  if  the  small  U.S. 
business  closes  down  and  the  part  must 
be  imported  from  Canada,  the  duty  must 
be  paid  by  the  U.S.  consumer  on  his  re- 
placement part.  The  cost  of  keeping  an 
older  car  in  rtmning  order  will  certainly 

Another  major  way  In  which  all  of  us 
will  be  hurt  is  in  the  effect  this  agree- 
ment will  have  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. ^    .,      .. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  directly 
concerned  with  the  balance  of  payments, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  encour- 
agement o^,  exports  and  the  discourage- 
ment, under  the  President's  program  of 
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"voluntary"  restraint,  of  foreign  direct 
Investment  by  our  large  corporations. 

Just  last  weekend,  the  press  took  note 
of  an  unpublished  report,  said  to  have 
been  made  to  the  White  House  by  Secre- 
tary Connor.    This  report,  according  to 
the  press,  outlined  the  foreign  invest- 
ment of  our  big  corporations  for  the  first 
6  months  of  this  year.  and.  not  at  all  sur- 
prisingly, concluded  that  the  "voluntary 
program  had  not  thus  far  shown  any 
concrete  results.     Indeed,  overseas  in- 
vestment during  the  first  6  months  of 
this  year  amounted  to  some  $1.7  billion 
as  against  the  comparable  figure  of  $2.4 
billion  for  the  entire  year   1964.     And 
during  1964  the  President's  "voluntary 
program  under  which  the  big  corpora- 
tions were  supposed  to  help  out  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  all  of  us.  by  slowing  down 
their  foreign  investment,  was  not  in  ef- 
fect.  So  we  are  doing  worse. 

But  should  one  be  surprised  at  this 
when  the  same  Secretary  Connor,  who  is 
supposed  to  encourage  these  big  corpora- 
tion managers  to  slow  down  their  foreign 
investment,  exerts  such  pressure  in  be- 
half of  foreign  expansion  of  the  big  four 
automobile  companies  by  supporting  this 
improvident  agreement? 

There  are  two  elements  involved  here 
in  the  balance  of  payments. 

First,  consider  investment.  The  Ca- 
nadian subsidiaries  of  the  big  four,  as 
well  as  many  parts  manufacturers,  must 
spend  many  millions  of  dollars  in  Canada 
to  increase  facilities  for  the  extra  auto- 
motive production  which  this  agreement 
will  push  across  the  border.  Adminis- 
tration spokesmen  play  this  down,  stat- 
ing that  the  big  four  can  expand  with  re- 
tained earnings  and  Canadian  borrow- 

Ings. 

I  never  cease  to  be  amazed  at  the  lack 
of    understanding    evidenced    by    such 
statements.    If  a  dividend  which  ought 
to  be  repatriated,  and  which  has  in  the 
past  been  repatriated,  to  help  out  on  our 
balance  of  payments  is  kppt  abroad,  this 
is  reflected  on  the  ledger  just  as  though 
a  new  dollar  were  dispatched  overseas. 
If  an  individual's  income  is  cut  in  half, 
his  bank  balance  will  suffer  just  as  much 
as  if  he  had  made  a  comparable  increase 
in  his  expenditures.    It  really  should  not 
be  necessary  to  point  out  such  elemen- 
tary matters,  but  it  is. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Canadian  subsid- 
iaries of  the  big  three.  Last  year  they 
paid  dividends  of  only  $14.4  million.  But 
for  each  of  the  preceding  3  years  they 
had  paid  a  steady  $45  million  to  $48  mil- 
lion Ford  of  Canada  has  a  minority 
ownership,  but  otherwise  these  dividends 
come  right  back  into  the  United  States 
to  the  parent  corporations  and  help  to 
balance  out  funds  shipped  abroad  by 
these  same,  or  other,  corporations. 

So  earnings  and  profits  are  being  re- 
tained in  Canada  for  Canadian  expan- 
sion, to  the  detriment  of  our  own  balance 
ofpajrments. 

The  other  factor  Is  the  trade  balance 
in  automobiles,  trucks,  and  automotive 
parts. 

We  have  a  large  automotive  trade  bal- 
ance with  Canada  in  our  favor.  We 
should,  because  this  Industry  is  one  of 
our  most  efficient.  Canada  has  a  large 
balance  in  her  favor  in  sectors  where  her 


production  is  better  and  cheaper,  such 
as  paper  and  pulp  products. 

Now,  with  an  expanding  North  Amer- 
ican automotive  industry,  it  should  be 
expected  that  oui-  favorable  automotive 
trade  with  Canada  would  increase.  Sec- 
retary Connor  told  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee that  our  balance  .would  not  in- 
crease under  this  agreement  "at  the  rate 
that  it  would  have  if  economic  condi- 
tions alone  prevailed,"  although  he  con- 
tended that  our  balance  of  trade  would 
increase  some. 

But  even  this  is  disputed  by  Treasurj-. 
That  Department  furnished  statistics  to 
the  committee  which  showed  that  our 
automotive  trade  balance  with  Canada 
would  be  slightly  less  for  the  1968  model 
year  than  it  was  for  1964.  And  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  even  Treasury's 
figures  are  optimistic. 

The  conclusion,  then,  is  inescapable, 
our  balance  of  payments  will  be  hurt, 
and  hurt  seriously,  by  funds  for  ex- 
pansion being  shipped  to,  or  retained  in 
Canada,  as  well  as  by  the  failure  of  our 
automotive  trade  balance  to  increase  In 
proportion  to  overall  market  growth. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  closer  look  at  this  legislation  and 
agreement  and  point  out  some  things 
which  deeply  disturb  me. 

The  thing  which  disturbs  me  most  is 
the  fact  that  this  legislation  takes  cogni- 
zance of,  and  is  based  in  part  on,  pn- 
vately    negotiated    deals    between   the 
Canadian  automobile  big  four  and  the 
Canadian  Government.    As  I  read  the 
language  of  section  302(1)  (4)  of  this  bill, 
not   only   are   the   private   agreements 
already  entered  into  between  the  Cana- 
dian big  four  and  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment recognized  here,  and  by  infer- 
ence made  a  part  of  the  agreement,  bu; 
similar  side  deals  which  may  be  negoti- 
ated in  the  future  are  also  recognizee 
This  is  altogether  one  of  the  stranges; 
things  in  my  experience.    The  taxpayer- 
of  the  United  States  are  to  pay  for  dam- 
ages to  U.S.  workers  and  investors  whc 
may  be  hurt  by  privately  negotiated  sice 
deals  between  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada and  Canadian  companies. 

Even  though  this  agreement  and  leg- 
islation are  incomprehensible  without  i 
knowledge  of  the  letters  signed  by  tte 
Canadian  big  four  officials,  and  whic: 
guarantee  the  transfer  of  a  sizable  slift 
of  U  S.  automotive  production  to  Can- 
ada, the  State  Department  has  main- 
tained what  is.  to  me.  an  alanningly  ce- 
tached  attitude  toward  these  letter^ 
And  they  seem  not  to  be  aware  m 
new  letters  will  likely  be  demanded :: 

All  in  aU.  the  State  Department  n* 
displayed  a  lack  of  either  candor  or  coC' 
petence — and  perhaps  both. 

Our  State  Department  officials  will  sf 
admit  to  having  seen  the  letters  of  coH' 
mitment  prior  to  their  pubUcation  dur- 
ing the  Ways  and  Means  Committ" 
hearings.  And  yet  these  letters  are  t:^ 
real  kernel  of  this  nut. 

Secretary  Connor  even  made  in- 
completely astounding  statement 

I  think.  Senator  Douglas,  this  Is  a  6Ub]« 
that  having  been  raised  by  these  letter  i 
rangements  that  each  of  the  Canadian  K- 
sldlarlea  has  made  with  the  Canadian  G^ 
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eminent  might  properly  be  explored  with  the 
manufacturers  when  they  are  before  you,  be- 
cause It  does  involve  considerations  with 
which  we  are  unfamiliar. 

And  yet,  let  me  repeat,  these  letters 
are  really  part  of  this  agreement  and 
their  effects  are  provided  for  in  the  bill 
now  before  us.  And  there  will  in  all 
likelihood  be  new  letters  in  1968. 

These  letters  are  so  important  that 
Mr.  Roche,  president  of  General  Motors, 
referred  to  them  as  outlining  "require- 
ments for  us  to  continue  operating  in 
Canada." 

But.  if  this  were  not  bad  enough,  let  us 
look  ahead  to  1968. 

The  agreement  calls  for  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  this  operation  in  January 
between  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

What  does  the  Canadian  Minister  of 
Industry  expect  of  this  comprehensive 
review?  Here  is  a  part  of  his  statement 
Issued  on  the  eve  of  the  signing  of  the 
agreement  last  January. 

While  Canada-United  States  agreement  Is 
of  unlimited  duration.  It  provides  for  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  whole  program  to  be 
undertaken  in  1968.  At  that  time,  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  such  further  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  full 
achievement  of  the  agreed  objectives.  In 
particular.  Canada  will  wish  to  be  assured 
that  Institutional  barriers  now  limiting  Ca- 
nadian production  and  trade  have  been  elim- 
inated or  substantially  reduced  and  that 
the  Initial  program  has  gathered  suflQclent 
momentum  to  Insure  that  market  forces,  un- 
aided, will  provide  adequately  for  the  situa- 
tion after  1968.  The  test  will  be  whether 
the  Canadian  automotive  Industries  have 
adequate  opportunity  to  participate  fully 
and  equitably  In  the  expanding  North  Amer- 
ican market. 

The  clear  implication  is  that  if  the  Ca- 
nadians are  not  satisfied  that  market 
forces,  unaided,  will  make  the  Canadian 
automotive  market  grow  at  a  faster  rate 
than  Canadian  consumption,  then  addi- 
tional letters  pledging  aid  to  the  market 
forces  will  be  required  of  the  Canadian 
big  four. 

If  the  United  States  objects,  the  agree- 
ment will  be  canceled. 

This  prospect  is  further  borne  out  by 
the  concluding  paragraph,  identical  in 
the  case  of  three  of  the  big  four,  with  the 
exception  of  the  use  by  Ford  of  the  edi- 
torial "we,"  of  the  letters  of  commit- 
ment. 

I  understand  that  before  the  end  of  model 
year  1968  we  will  need  to  discuss  together 
the  prospects  for  the  Canadian  automotive 
Industry  and  our  company's  program. 

Would  anyone  doubt,  in  the  face  of 
these  statements,  that  Canada  will  con- 
tinue to  insist,  after  1968,  on  transferring 
yet  another  segment  of  American  auto- 
motive production  into  Canada? 

I  would  venture  a  prediction  that,  in 
1968,  Canada  will  require  a  somewhat 
lesser  guarantee  from  the  Canadian  au- 
tomobile companies,  say,  $150  million 
over  and  above  growth,  as  against  $241 
million  for  the  current  period.  And  the 
State  Department  will  then  claim  a  vic- 
tory for  reducing  Canada's  demands. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
say  a  word  about  the  adjustment  as- 
sistance procedures  in  this  bill.  This 
more  or  less  completes  the  farce. 


It  has  been  claimed  that  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  which  initiated 
this  new  concept  of  government  assist- 
ance for  workers  and  owners  hurt  by  for- 
eign trade  concession-induced  loss  of 
production  has  not  worked  well.  Ad- 
mittedly the  procedures  are  somewhat 
rigid,  but  in  my  view,  it  is  better  to 
begin  a  new  program  of  that  sort  with 
rigid  standards  which  can  be  loosened 
as  need  dictates.  To  reverse  that  proc- 
ess is  almost  impossible,  politically. 

But  in  this  bill,  all  the  bars  are  down. 
The  President  can  extend  vast  benefits 
in  unspecified  amounts  at  times  and 
places  of  his  own  choosing.  But  this 
largess  is  only  for  those  affected  by  this 
Canadian  agreement.  Other  workers 
and  owners,  equally  hard  hit  by  other 
trade  concession -induced  losses  would  be 
left  to  proceed  under  the  rigid  specifica- 
tions laid  down  in  the  1962  act. 

If  the  1962  act  is,  in  fact,  faulty,  let 
us  amend  it.  But  let  us  not  create  yet 
another  favored  group  in  the  automotive 
industry.  And  that  is  just  what  we  will 
do  on  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Finally,  let  me  mention  a,  perhaps, 
minor  objection,  but  one  which  is  often 
raised  by  the  administration  in  other 
instances.  This  agreement  and  bill  are 
based  on  an  "end  use"  concept.  In  other 
words,  in  limiting  duty-free  treatment  to 
parts  used  as  original  equipment  In  as- 
sembling an  automobile,  each  individual 
part,  spark  plug,  break  pedal,  rubber 
cover,  carburetor,  fan  belt,  and  so  on, 
imported  duty  free  must  be  used  on  a 
new  automobile.  There  can  be  no  sub- 
stitution. 

This  cannot  possibly  be  enforced. 
There  will  be  all  sorts  of  violations,  in- 
tentional and  unintentional,  and  the  way 
thus  opened  for  easy  violations  of  cus- 
toms laws  and  regulations  will  likely  lend 
encouragement  to  other  evasions. 

The  above  are  just  a  few  of  the  prac- 
tical effects  of  the  adoption  of  this  bill. 
But  there  are  two  other  objections  which 
possibly  transcend  all  these. 

The  power  of  the  President,  at  least 
since  the  1930's,  has  been  on  the  as- 
cendancy, with  a  corresponding  diminu- 
tion of  the  power  and  prestige  of  the 
Congress.  We  have  now  reached  a  posi- 
tion of  serious  imbalance.  The  ratifica- 
tion of  the  President's  action  in  negotiat- 
ing this  trade  agreement  will  further 
erode  the  Congress'  standing.  Not  since 
1911  has  the  President  negotiated  a  trade 
agreement  of  this  sort — one  requiring 
implementing  legislation— without  prior 
authority  of  Congress.  Ample  authority 
for  negotiation  now  exists  in  our  general 
legislation,  particularly  in  the  1962  act. 
But,  in  this  instance,  the  President  has 
chosen  to  ignore  this  line  of  authority. 

The  other  really  important  point  in 
all  this  relates  to  our  foreign  policy.  Our 
govemment-to-government  negotiations, 
we  regretfully  must  conclude,  are  woe- 
fully weak.  But  it  is  even  more  vital  that 
v/e  maintain  a  proper  people-to-people 
stance,  particularly  in  our  dealing  with 
democratic  countries,  which  Canada  cer- 
tainly is  in  every  sense  of  that  term. 

The  people  of  Canada,  the  consumers 
of  Canada,  clearly  identify  the  Canadian 
automobile  companies,  the  big  four,  as 
U.S.  corporations,  and  properly  so,  even 


though  technically  they  are  incorporated 
in  Canada  as  subsidiaries  of  the  U.S. 
parent  corporations.  Canadian  consum- 
ers can  already  begin  to  see  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  various  deals,  official  and  im- 
official,  which  will  be  ratified  by  this  leg- 
islation, the  Canadian  consumer  is  not 
to  be  benefited.  Rather,  the  automobile 
companies — U.S.  giants,  oppressive  cor- 
porations, in  the  eyes  of  many  Canadian 
consumers — are  now  to  pocket  the  ap- 
proximately $50  million  which  formerly 
went  to  the  Canadian  Government  in 
duties.  The  Canadian  citizen,  then,  qua 
taxpayer,  must  make  up  this  deficit  in  his 
Government's  income.  The  Canadian 
citizen,  qua  consumer,  must  still  pay  an 
exorbitant  price  for  his  automobile,  when 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  go  across  the  river 
to  Detroit  and  buy  the  same  automobile 
for  15  percent  less.  A  Canadian  automo- 
tive subsidiary  of  our  big  four  can  im- 
port duty  free,  but  not  a  Canadian  citi- 
zen. 

This  does  not  further  good  people-to- 
people  relationships . 

The  same  situation  exists,  of  course, 
with  America's  importing  automotive 
parts  from  Canada.  The  big  four  auto- 
motive companies  can  import  parts,  how- 
ever cheaply  made,  from  Canada  duty 
free,  but  not  a  garage,  repair  shop,  or 
auto  parts  supply  store.  Free  trade?  For 
whom?  Not  the  people  of  either  Canada 
or  the  United  States. 

This  agreement,  together  with  the 
private  side  agreements,  must  stand  re- 
vealed as  a  special  interest,  very  special 
interest,  device.  The  beneficiaries — and 
the  benefits  are  vast — are  the  automobile 
manufacturing  companies.  Its  victims 
will  be  the  U.S.  auto  parts  industries, 
mostly  small  business,  and  their  em- 
ployees, the  U.S.  economy,  and  our  dif- 
ficult balance-of -payment  problem. 

The  real  excuse  for  this  arrangement — 
and  this  has  been  advanced  over  and  over 
by  administration  spokesmen — is  that 
without  it  we  face  a  trade  war  with 
Canada  and  our  situation,  it  is  said,  would 
then  be  worse  than  it  will  be  under  this 
govemment-to-govemment  agreement 
and  the  private  agreements  entered  into 
between  the  automotive  companies  and 
the  Canadian  Government.  Of  course,  a 
trade  war,  or  any  other  kind  of  war,  is 
always  possible,  but  sensible  men  deal  In 
probabilities,  not  possibilities,  when  nego- 
tiating on  any  subject  and  at  any  level 
of  individual,  group,  organization,  or 
governmental  activity. 

What  are  the  probabilities  in  this  in- 
stance? The  United  States  and  Cana- 
dian economies  are  closely  interwoven. 
The  Canadian  economy  could  not  survive 
a  trade  war  with  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  the  political  balance  in  Canada 
is  delicate,  to  say  the  least,  and  the  polit- 
ical party  currently  in  power  holds  the 
reins  somewhat  tenuously.  A  trade  war, 
even  limited  to  automobiles,  would  result 
in  higher  prices  for  automobiles  in  Can- 
ada, at  least  a  temporary  loss  of  jobs  In 
certain  segments  of  Canada's  automotive 
industry,  and  generally  acute  unhappi- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  con- 
sumer-voter with  the  Canadian  party  in 
power.  The  overall  disenchantment  of 
the  Canadian  voter  would  very  soon  be 
translated  into  concrete  political  activity. 
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Of  course,  the  U.S.  Government  should 
have  taken  some  type  of  action  in  1962 
when  the  first  limited  duty  rebate  plan 
was  unilaterally  initiated  by  Canada.  It 
certainly  was  inexcusable  to  continue 
to  ignore  Canada's  actions  after  the 
broad  remission  scheme  was  begxm. 
Now,  to  meet  a  situation  which  has  been 
allowed  thus  to  mushroom,  we  have  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  which  will  re- 
sult in  an  even  fui-ther  deterioration  of 
our  position.  Our  automotive  industry 
will  see  a  larger  increment  of  produc- 
tion shifted  to  Canada  under  this  agree- 
ment than  would  have  been  the  case 
under  Canada's  unilateral  duty  remis- 
sion scheme.  Our  balance  of  automo- 
tive trade  will  be  less  favorable  under 
this  agreement  than  it  would  have  been 
under  the  duty  remission  scheme. 

I  do  not  wish  to  end  on  a  negative 
note.  There  is  a  real  problem — a  growth 
problem  and  a  consumer  problem — to 
be  dealt  with  here.  I  want  to  see  the 
Canadian  economy  grow,  but  it  should 
grow  in  its  most,  not  least,  efficient  sec- 
tors. Let  us,  then,  break  down  the  eco- 
nomic forts  and  outposts  along  our 
common  border  just  as  we  long  ago 
freed  the  breadth  of  our  continent,  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  Puget  Sound,  of 
military  barriers  to  mutual  trust, 
friendship  and  progress. 

And  let  us  move  forward  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  consumers  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  This  cannot  be  done  by 
emphasizing  inefficiency  on  a  commod- 
lty-by-comm©dity  basis.  It  can  be  done, 
through  truly  freer  trade,  thus  increas- 
ing Canadian  production  in  such  com- 
modities as  paper  and  U.S.  production 
in  such  commodities  as  automobiles, 
with  lower  prices  for  all  consumers. 

All  in  all.  it  is  most  difficult  to  see  any- 
thing to  commend,  but  much  to  con- 
demn, in  the  subject  transaction. 

The  public  interest  requires  rejection 
of  this  improvident  agreement. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  action  on 
the  pending  bill  to  postponed  until  the 
second  Monday  in  January. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry.  Is  that 
motion  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  is  debatable,  and  the  motion  is 
in  order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  discuss  another  subject  for 
a  moment,  and  then  I  shall  discuss  the 
automobile  agreement  further,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  some  of  the  things  said 
in  debate  today. 


THE  SUGAR  ACT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  action  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  and 
the  events  that  have  transpired  since 
that  time  have  brought  considerable 
criticism  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  emphasizes  more  than  ever  the 
duty  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  act  respon- 
sibly to  retrieve  what  could  very  well  be 
a  most  unfortunate  situation. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  pass  a  Sugar 
Act  this  year  to  protect  American  farm- 
ers and  sugar  mills  and  refineries.    A 


few  years  ago,  there  was  a  worldwide 
scarcity  of  sugar.  At  that  time,  this  Na- 
tion encouraged  farmers  to  produce 
more  sugar  and,  in  some  instances,  made 
loans  to  new  concerns  in  order  that  they 
could  establish  themselves  in  the  busi- 
ness of  providing  more  of  this  Nation's 
needs,  thereby  making  us  less  dependent 
upon  less  certain  overseas  production. 
Those  who  entered  business  at  that  time 
to  provide  a  needed  commodity  in  scarce 
supply  did  not  have  the  needed  produc- 
tion marketing  quotas  to  sell  their  sugar 
when  the  product  again  came  into  sur- 
plus supply.  Some  of  those  concerned 
have  been  forced  into  receivership  and 
others  are  desperately  in  need  of  the 
necessary  marketing  quotas.  This  con- 
dition exists,  generally  speaking, 
throughout  the  areas  that  produce  sugar- 
cane as  well  as  sugarbeets  within  the 
United  States.  When  we  are  successful 
in  passing  the  new  sugar  bill  this  condi- 
tion can  be  corrected. 

The  particularly  unfortunate  situation 
that  has  developed  exists  with  regard  to 
foreign  quotas.  Historically,  this  Na- 
tion relied  upon  Cuba  to  provide  most 
of  our  requirements  of  sugar.  In  order 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  Cuban  indus- 
try to  carry  large  inventories  to  protect 
us  in  emergencies  and  in  order  to  permit 
a  reasonably  decent  standard  of  living 
for  Cuban  workers,  this  Nation  pur- 
chased its  Cuban  requirements  at  a  pre- 
mium. In  subsequent  years,  other  Latin 
countries  importuned  this  Nation  for  a 
share  of  the  favorable  treatment  ac- 
corded to  Cuba.  After  the  Castro  take- 
over, our  offshore  requirements  were 
spread  generally  among  friendly  Na- 
tions, mostly  Latin  American  countries 
with  whom  we  have  traditionally  had 
close,  friendly  ties.  There  has  always 
been  some  logical  pattern  to  administra- 
tion recommendations  under  both  De- 
mocratic and  Republican  Presidents  to 
suggest  why  some  coimtries  should  re- 
ceive larger  quotas  than  others. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  State  considered  a 
number  of  factors.  One  factor  was  the 
amount  of  quota  that  the  country  had 
been  accorded  in  previous  years.  A  ma- 
jor factor  related  to  the  cooperation  that 
sugar-producing  countries  gave  the 
United  States  at  a  time  when  there  was 
a  worldwide  shortage  of  sugar.  Those 
countries  that  sold  us  sugar,  in  some  in- 
stances below  the  world  market  price, 
were  accorded  more  favorable  treatment 
than  those  countries  which  failed  to  de- 
liver even  up  to  the  quotas  which,  at  the 
time  of  enactment  by  Congress,  had  in- 
tended to  be  purchased  at  a  premium 
above  the  world  market.  The  admin- 
istration did  not  have  the  power  to 
promise  what  CongTess  would  do.  Those 
who  came  for  ou  •  help  in  our  hour  of 
need  were  assured  that  they  would  not 
be  forgotten  when  the  situation  revert- 
ed to  a  surplus  supply  of  sugar  in  the 
world. 

These  are  the  considerations  that 
prompted  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations on  foreign  sugar  quotas. 

Congress,  of  course,  has  the  right  to 
make  changes  in  administration  recom- 
mendations.   Sugar  producers  of  some 
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countries  retain  representatives  in  the 
legal  profession  to  seek  favorable  treat- 
ment by  the  appropriate  committees  and 
by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  the  House  committee 
made  drastic  changes  in  administration 
recommendation  which  many  of  us  fail 
to  understand.  Both  the  press  and  for- 
eign ministers  representing  countries  ad- 
versely affected  have  suggested  that  un- 
due influence  was  brought  to  bear  in  one 
way  or  another.  The  controversy  over 
foreign  sugar  quotas  has  gone  to  the 
point  that  it  is  now  suggested  in  the 
House  that  countries  be  denied  the  pre- 
mium price  and  that  all  offshore  sugar 
purchases  be  purchased  at  world  market 
prices.  It  may  be  that  the  House  will 
feel  compelled  to  agree  to  such  an 
amendment  to  extricate  itself  from  a 
parliamentary  situation.  If  that  should 
be  the  case,  then  I  feel  that  the  Senate 
should  restore  the  premium  price  and 
consider  restoring  the  quotas  substan- 
tially, if  not  precisely,  m  line  with  the  ad- 
ministration's recommendations.  I  say 
this  as  one  who  in  previous  years  voted 
for  such  an  amendment  to  require  off- 
shore purchases  at  world  market  prices, 
and  I  believe  that  my  difference  in  posi- 
tion on  this  occasion  is  well  justified  by 
the  facts  that  exist  today. 

When  countries  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  a  favorable  trading  situation 
they  tend  to  feel  that  they  have  been  de- 
nied their  just  deserts  when  they  are  de- 
prived of  something  that  they  had  come 
to  accept  as  a  fact.  At  present  we  are 
relying  heavily  upon  friendly  nations  in 
the  Organization  of  American  States  to 
understand  our  difficult  problems  in  re- 
sisting the  spread  of  communism  in  this 
hemisphere.  The  situation  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  is  particularly  critical 
and  we  very  much  need  responsible  and 
constructive  thinking  by  our  Latin  neigh- 
bors. If  that  situation  is  to  be  resolved 
to  the  best  advantage  of  our  people  In 
this  hemisphere,  there  could  hardly  be  a 
worse  time  to  anger  and  infuriate  good 
people  who  are  pleased  with  the  tradi- 
tional business  they  do  with  the  United 
States.  Particularly,  would  this  be  so  if 
those  people  should  suffer  economic 
hardship  after  commitments  had  been 
made  to  them  and  assurances  had  been 
given  that  they  would  be  rewarded  for 
the  assistance  and  cooperation  that  they 
gave  this  Nation  in  our  hour  of  need. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  if  the  House 
should  pass  the  sugar  bill  that  was  re- 
ported by  the  Agriculture  Committee  of 
that  body.  It  is  not  likely  that  we  will  be 
able  to  persuade  the  senior  members  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  to  accept  the 
administration's  recommendations  in 
conference  unless  the  House  should  adopt 
the  amendment  relating  to  world  prices 
or  insist  on  a  motion  to  recommit  to  the 
committee  uith  instructions  and  thereby 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees when  they  meet  with  those  from 
the  House.  This  is  so  because  the  House 
conferees  do  not  represent  sugar  pro- 
ducers to  the  extent  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees usually  do  and  they  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  completely  adamant  and  let  the 
whole  measure  die  without  suffering  the 
repercussions  that  would  occur  in  major 
sugar  producing  areas.    This  has  tradi- 
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tionally  been  a  cause  of  complaint  in  the 
Senate  in  acting  on  the  legislation.  The 
majority  of  Senators  have  felt  that  sugar 
legislation  was  needed  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  a  majority  in  the  other  body. 
In  the  hope  that  we  can  act  responsibly 
and  in  a  manner  above  any  possible  re- 
proach in  the  Senate,  I  am  urging  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
the  Honorable  Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
to  call  hearings  on  this  matter  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

I  have  introduced  the  administration's 
recommendations  both  as  a  Senate  bill 
and  as  an  amendment  to  a  House-passed 
bill.  This  alternative  approach  has  been 
used  in  the  event  that  the  chairman  and 
some  members  of  the  committee  might 
feel  that  we  should  rely  upon  the  con- 
stitutional requirement  that  revenue 
measures  must  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Committee  on 
Finance  used  this  approach  some  years 
ago  on  a  relatively  less  important  meas- 
ure known  as  the  honey  bee  bill,  with 
amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act.  This 
matter  is  extremely  important  both  to 
suKar  producing  areas  and  to  our  inter- 
national relations. 

Congress  should  not  adjourn  until  we 
have  settled  It  in  the  national  interest. 

There  has  also  been  some  suggestion 
that  the  consideration  of  the  Sugar  Act 
be  delayed  in  the  hope  of  forcing  some 
Senators  who  oppose  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  be 
present  and  answer  quorum  calls  in  the 
fight  that  is  soon  to  ensue  over  that  im- 
portant piece  of  labor  legislation.  This 
Is  a  totally  irresponsible  approach. 

Sugar  is  neither  a  Democratic  nor  a 
Republican  commodity,  nor  can  it  be 
regarded  as  a  labor  or  management  com- 
modity. Senators  and  Congressmen  from 
sugar-producing  areas  are  both  for  and 
against  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  de- 
pending upon  their  views  on  matters  that 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  sugar 
and,  for  that  matter,  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  our  foreign  relations.  We 
have  not  permitted  any  other  major 
piece  of  legislation  to  be  prejudiced  by 
the  fight  that  will  ensue  over  the  efforts 
to  repeal  section  14(b)  and  we  should 
not  permit  that  to  happen  in  connection 
with  the  sugar  legislation. 


SUGAR  LOBBYISTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  today's  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  there  appears  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Mr.  Findley,  Sugar,  and 
Lobbyists."  The  editorial  points  out 
Representative  Findley's  effort  to  amend 
the  sugar  bill  in  a  manner  to  better 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  American 
consumers. 

I  compliment  Representative  Findley 
upon  his  efforts  and  wish  him  success. 
However.  I  point  out  that  should  he  fall, 
there  will  be  another  chance  when  the 
bill  comes  to  the  Senate  for  consider- 
ation. 

The  fantastic  fees  that  have  been  paid 
to  some  of  the  sugar  lobbyists  exceed  all 
realms  of  propriety,  and  Congress  would 
oe  negligent  in  its  responsibility  If  it 
sat  idly  by  and  permitted  the  bill  to  pass 
without  protest,  or  without  amending  it 


in  a  manner  to  better  protect  the  Amer- 
ican consumer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Mr.  Findley,  Sugar  and 
Lobbyists,"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Me.  Findley,  Sugar  and  Lobbyists 

To  Congressman  Paxil  Findley,  of  Pitts- 
field,  111.,  the  sugar  users  In  this  country  owe 
a  debt  for  at  least  trying.  Mr.  Findley  has 
not  won  his  battle  to  change  the  high  prlce- 
flxlng  law  on  sugar.  But  he  Is  one  of  the 
few  to  challenge  this  law,  and  he  has  scored 
an  opening. 

He  has  won  the  right  to  ofifer  amendments 
on  the  House  floor  to  a  5-year  extension  of 
the  law  proposed  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  which  virtually  has  been  a  czar 
in  deciding  who  would  sell  sugar  in  the 
United  States. 

If  the  committee  and  Its  chairman.  Harold 
Cooley.  of  North  Carolina,  had  had  their 
way,  the  bill  would  have  gone  to  the  House 
floor  under  a  "gag"  rule — no  amendments. 

Mr.  Findley  has  two  amendments,  which 
the  House  now  will  get  a  chance  to  vote  on. 
He  wants  to  bar  from  the  privileged  list  of 
covmtrles  permitted  to  sell  sugar  to  the  prize 
American  market  any  foreign  producers  who 
hire  Washington  lobbyists.  And  he  wants  to 
impose  a  Federal  tax  on  imported  sugar  to 
recapture  part  of  the  premium  prices  (over 
world  prices)  the  United  States  pays  for  its 
sugar  under  this  law. 

In  short,  Mr.  Findley  is  trying  to  take  the 
"gravy"  out  of  the  sugar  business. 

As  it  Is,  U.S.  consumers  are  paying  about 
3  cents  a  pound  more  for  sugar  than  con- 
sumers in.  say,  Canada.  This  is  because  of 
the  sugar  law. 

In  the  sugar  bill  approved  by  the  Cooley 
committee,  Mr.  Findley  says  nine  countries 
awarded  quotas  for  the  first  time  were  repre- 
sented by  lobbyists.  Argentina,  which  had 
no  lobbyist,  had  its  quota  severely  reduced. 

So  Mr.  Findley  wants  to  know  how  much 
influence  lobbyists  have  in  setting  quotas. 
His  amendment  is  intended  to  reduce  their 
influence  to  nil. 

Some  of  the  lobbyist  fees  rvm  as  high  as 
$50,000  a  year,  and  in  the  past  at  least  some 
fees  have  been  hinged  to  the  size  of  the 
quotas. 

Mr.  Findley  has  other  questions  about  the 
validity  of  the  sugar  law,  such  as  whether 
the  law  is  really  necessary,  as  its  backers 
claim,  to  assure  the  country  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  sugar.  Before  Congress  acts,  all 
these  questions  should  be  answered. 

Moreover,  the  present  law  does  not  expire 
until  December  31,  1966.  Why,  then,  is  there 
such  a  rush  about  jamming  through  a  5-year 
extension  In  the  1965  session  of  Congress, 
without  answers  to  these  questions? 


HEART      DISEASE,      CANCER,      AND 
STROKE  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  ttie  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  S.  596. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gore  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendments  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  596)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
assist  in  combating  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, and  stroke,  and  other  major  diseases, 
which  were,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Heart 
Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke  Amendments  of 
1965". 


Sec.  2.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C,  ch.  6A)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"TrrLE      IX EDUCATION,      RESEARCH.      TRAINING, 

AND  DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  THE  FIELDS  OF 
HEART  DISEASE,  CANCER,  STROKE,  AND  RE- 
LATED DISEASES 

"Purposes 

"Sec.  900.  The  purposes  of  this  title  are—  , 

"(a)  Through  grants,  to  encourage  and 
assist  In  the  establishment  of  regional  co- 
operative arrangements  among  medical 
schools,  research  institutions,  and  hospitals 
for  research  and  training  (including  con- 
tinuing education)  and  for  related  demon- 
strations of  patient  care  in  the  fields  of  heart 
disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  related  diseases; 

"(b)  To  afford  to  the  medical  profession 
and  the  medical  Institutions  of  the  Nation, 
through  such  cooperative  arrangements,  the 
opportunity  of  making  available  to  their 
patients  the  latest  advances  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  these  diseases;  and 

"(c)  By  these  means,  to  improve  generaUy 
the  health  manpower  and  facilities  available 
to  the  Nation,  and  to  accomplish  these  ends 
without  Interfering  with  the  patterns,  or 
the  methods  of  financing,  of  patient  care  or 
professional  practice,  or  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  hospitals,  and  in  cooperation  with 
practicing  physicians,  medical  center  officials, 
hospital  administrators,  and  representatives 
from  appropriate  voluntary  health  agencies. 

"Authorization  of  appropriations 
"Sec  901.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966.  $90,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  $200,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968, 
for  grants  to  assist  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate universities,  medical  schools,  research 
Institutions,  and  other  public  or  nonprofit 
private  institutions  and  agencies  in  planning, 
in  conducting  feasibility  studies,  and  in  oper- 
ating pilot  projects  for  the  establishment  of 
regional  medical  programs  of  research,  train- 
ing, and  demonstration  activities  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Sums  ap- 
propriated under  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  remain  available  for  making  such 
grants  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  fol- 
lowing the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appro- 
priation is  made. 

"(b)  A  grant  under  this  title  shall  be  for 
part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  the  planning  or 
other  activities  with  respect  to  which  the 
application  is  made,  except  that  any  such 
grant  with  respect  to  construction  of,  or  pro- 
vision of  built-in  (as  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations)  equipment  for.  any 
faculty  may  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  construction  or  equipment. 

"(c)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  thla 
title  shall  not  be  available  to  pay  the  cost 
of  hospital,  medical,  or  other  care  of  patients 
except  to  the  extent  it  is,  as  determined  In 
accordance  with  regiilations.  incident  to 
those  research,  training,  or  demonstration 
activities  which  are  encompassed  by  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  No  patient  shall  be  fur- 
nished hospital,  medical,  or  other  care  at 
any  facility  incident  to  research,  training,  or 
demonstration  activities  carried  out  with 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  title, 
unless  he  has  been  referred  to  such  faclUty 
by  a  practicing  physician. 

"Definitions 
"Sec.  902.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 
"(a)  The  term  'regional  medical  program' 
means  a  cooperative  arrangement  among  a 
group  of  public  or  nonprofit  private  insti- 
tutions or  agencies  engaged  in  research, 
training,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  relating 
to  heart  disease,  cancer,  or  stroke,  and,  at  the 
option  of  the  applicant,  related  disease  or 
diseases;  but  only  if  such  group — 

"(1)  is  situated  within  a  geographic  area, 
composed  of  any  part  or  parts  of  any  on©  <» 
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more  States,  which  the  Surgeon  General  de- 
termines, In  accordance  with  regulations,  to 
be  appropriate  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title; 

"(2)  consists  of  one  or  more  medical  cen- 
ters, one  or  more  clinical  research  centers, 
and  one  or  more  hospitals;  and 

"(3)  has  In  effect  cooperative  arrangements 
among  Its  component  iinits  which  the  Sur- 
geon General  finds  will  be  adequate  for  effec- 
tively carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  term  'medical  center'  means  a 
medical  school  or  other  medical  Institution 
Involved  in  postgraduate  medical  training 
and  one  or  more  hospitals  affiliated  therewith 
for  teaching,  research,  and  demonstration 
purposes. 

"(c)  The  term  'clinical  research  center' 
means  an  Institution  (or  part  of  an  Institu- 
tion) the  primary  function  of  which  is  re- 
search, training  of  sp>eclallst8,  and  demon- 
strations and  which,  in  connection  therewith, 
provides  specialized,  high-quality  diagnostic 
and  treatment  services  for  inpatients  and 
outpatients. 

"(d)  The  term  'hospital'  means  a  hospital 
as  defined  in  section  625(c)  or  other  health 
facility  in  which  local  capability  for  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  is  supported  and  aug- 
mented by  the  program  established  under 
this  title. 

"(e)  The  term  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to  any 
institution  or  agency  means  an  institution  or 
agency  which  Is  owned  and  operated  by  one 
or  more  nonprofit  corporations  or  associa- 
tions no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which 
Inures,  or  may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  shareholder  or  individual. 

"(f)  The  term  'construction'  includes  al- 
teration, major  repair  (to  the  extent  permit- 
ted by  regulations),  remodeling  and  renova- 
tion of  existing  buildings  (Including  initial 
equipment  thereof),  and  replacement  of  ob- 
solete, built-in  (as  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations)  equipment  of  existing 
buildings. 

"Grants  for  planning 

"Sec.  903.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  National  Advis- 
ory Council  on  Regional  Medical  Programs 
established  by  section  905  (hereafter  in  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  'Council'),  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit 
private  universities,  medical  schools,  research 
institutions,  and  other  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  and  institutions  to  assist 
them  in  planning  the  development  of  re- 
gional medical  programs. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  section  may  be 
made  only  upon  application  therefor  ap- 
proved by  the  Surgeon  General.  Any  such 
application  may  be  approved  only  if  it  con- 
tains or  is  supported  by — 

"(1)  reasonable  assurances  that  Federal 
funds  paid  pursu.int  to  any  such  grant  will 
be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  paid 
and  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  this  title  and  the  regulations  there- 
under; 

"(2)  reasonable  assurances  that  the  ap- 
plicant will  provide  for  such  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  are  re- 
quired by  the  Surgeon  General  to  assure 
proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for 
such  Federal  funds; 

"(3)  reasonable  assurances  that  the  ap- 
plicant will  make  such  reports.  In  such  form 
and  containing  such  Information  as  the  Sur- 
geon General  may  from  time  to  time  reason- 
ably require,  and  will  keep  such  records  and 
afford  such  access  thereto  as  the  Surgeon 
General  may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  cor- 
rectness and  verification  of  such  reports:  and 

"(4)  a  satisfactory  showing  that  the  ap- 
plicant has  designated  an  advisory  group,  to 
advise  the  applicant  (and  the  institutions 
and  agencies  participating  in  the  resulting 
regional  medical  program)  in  formulating 
and  carrying  out  the  plan  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  such  regional  medical 


program,  which  advisory  group  Includes  prac- 
ticing physicians,  medical  center  officials, 
hospital  administrators,  representatives  from 
appropriate  medical  societies,  voluntary 
health  agencies,  and  representatives  of  other 
organizations,  Institutions,  and  agencies  con- 
cerned wltli  activities  of  the  kind  to  be  car- 
ried on  under  the  program  and  members  of 
the  public  familiar  with  the  need  for  the 
services  provided  under  the  program. 

"Grants  for  establishment  and  operation  of 
regional  medical  programs 

"Sec.  904.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  pubic  or  nonprofit 
private  universities,  medical  schools,  research 
institutions,  and  other  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  and  institutions  to  assist  in 
establishment  and  operation  of  regional 
medical  programs.  Including  construction 
and  equipment  of  facilities  in  connection 
therewith. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  section  may  be 
made  only  upon  application  therefor  ap- 
proved by  the  Surgeon  General.  Any  such 
application  may  be  approved  only  if  it  Is 
recorrunended  by  the  advisory  group  de- 
scribed In  section  903(b)  (4)  and  contains  or 
is  supported  by  reasonable  assurances  that — 

"(1)  Federal  funds  paid  pursuant  to  any 
such  grant  (A)  will  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  paid  and  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  this  title  and  the 
regulations  thereunder,  and  (B)  will  not 
supplant  funds  that  are  otherwise  available 
for  establishment  or  operation  of  the  regional 
medical  program  with  respect  to  which  the 
grant  is  made; 

"(2)  the  applicant  will  provide  for  such 
fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  proced- 
ures as  are  required  by  the  Surgeon  General 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  such  Federal  funds; 

"(3)  the  applicant  will  make  such  reports, 
in  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Surgeon  General  may  from  time 
to  time  reasonably  require,  and  will  keep 
such  records  and  afford  such  access  thereto 
aa  the  Surgeon  General  may  find  necessary  to 
assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports:  and 

"(4)  any  laborer  or  mechanic  employed  by 
any  contractor  or  subcontractor  in  the  per- 
formance of  work  on  any  construction  aided 
by  payments  pursuant  to  any  grant  under 
this  section  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  con- 
struction In  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  EhiTls-Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a — 276a-5 ) :  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  stand- 
ards specified  in  this  paragraph,  the  author- 
ity and  fxmctlons  set  forth  in  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  PR.  3176;  5 
use.  133z-15>  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13.  1934,  as  amended   (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

"National  Advisory  Council  on  Regional 
Medical  Progravts 

"Sec.  905.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  may  appoint, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Regional  Med- 
ical Programs.  The  Council  shall  consist  of 
the  Surgeon  General,  who  shall  be  the  chair- 
man, and  twelve  members,  not  otherwise  in 
the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  leaders  In  the  fields  of  the 
fundamental  sciences,  the  medical  sciences, 
or  public  affairs.  At  least  two  of  the  ap- 
pointed members  shall  be  practicing  phy- 
sicians, one  .shall  be  outstanding  In  the  study, 
diagnosis,  or  treatment  of  heart  disease,  one 
shall  be  outstandlnP^i  the  study,  diagnosis, 
or  treatment  of  cancer,  and  one  shall  be  out- 
standing In  the  study,  diagnosis,  or  treat- 
ment of  stroke. 

•|b)  Each  appointed  member  of  the 
Council  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  except  that  any  member  appointed  to 


fill  a  vacancy  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term,  and  except  that  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  members  first  taking  office  shall 
expire,  as  designated  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral at  the  time  of  appointment,  four  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  four  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  and  four  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year  after  the  date  of  appointment.  An  ap- 
pointed member  shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve 
continuously  for  more  than  two  terms. 

"(c)  Appointed  members  of  the  Council, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  business  of 
the  Council,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day.  Includ- 
ing traveltlme,  and  while  so  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Administra- 
tive Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2) 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

"(d)  The  Council  shall  advise  and  assist 
the  Surgeon  General  in  the  preparation  of 
regulations  for,  and  as  to  policy  matters 
arising  with  respect  to,  the  administration 
of  this  title.  The  Council  shall  consider  all 
applications  for  grants  under  this  title  and 
shall  make  recommendations  to  the  Surgeon 
General  with  respect  to  approval  of  appli- 
cations for  and  the  amounts  of  grants  under 
this  tiUe. 

"Regulations 

"Sec.  906.  The  Surgeon  General,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Council,  shall  prescribe 
general  regulations  covering  the  terms  and 
conditions  for  approving  applications  for 
grants  under  this  title  and  the  coordination 
of  programs  assisted  under  this  title  with 
programs  for  training,  research,  and  demon- 
strations relating  to  the  same  diseases  as- 
sisted or  authorized  under  other  titles  of  this 
Act  or  other  Acts  of  Congress 

"Information  on  special  treatment  and 
training  centers 

"Sec.  907.  The  Surgeon  General  shall  estab- 
lish, and  maintain  on  a  current  basis,  a  list 
or  lists  of  facilities  in  the  United  State* 
equipped  and  staffed  to  provide  the  moat 
advanced  methods  and  techniques  In  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  heart  disease, 
cancer,  or  stroke,  together  with  such  related 
information,  including  the  availability  of 
advanced  specialty  training  In  such  facilities, 
as  he  deems  useful,  and  shall  make  such  list 
or  lists  and  related  Information  readily 
available  to  licensed  practitioners  and  other 
persons  requiring  such  information.  To  the 
end  of  making  such  list  or  lists  and  other 
Information  most  useful,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral shall  from  time  to  time  consult 
with  interested  national  professional 
organizations. 

"Report 

"Sec.  908.  On  or  before  June  30,  1967,  the 
Surgeon  General,  after  consultation  with  the 
Council,  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  for 
transmission  to  the  President  and  then  to 
the  Congress,  a  report  of  the  activities  under 
this  title  together  with  (1)  a  statement  of 
the  relationship  beween  Federal  financing 
and  financing  from  other  sources  of  the 
activities  undertaken  pursuant  to  this  title, 
(2)  an  appraisal  of  the  activities  assisted 
under  this  title  in  the  light  of  their  effective- 
ness In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  and  (3)  recommendations  with  respect 
to  extension  or  modification  of  this  title  In 
the  light  thereof. 

"Records  and  audit 
"Sec.  909.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant 
luider  this  title  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Surgeon  General  may  prescribe,  includ- 
ing records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount 
and    disposition    by   such   recipient   of   the 


proceeds  of  such  grant,  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  In  connection  with 
which  such  grant  is  made  or  used,  and  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  records  as  will  facilitate 
an  effective  audit. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly 
authorized  representatives,  shall  have  access 
for  the  pvu-pose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  recipient  of  any  grant  under  this  title 
which  are  pertinent  to  any  such  grant." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  Titles  I  to  IX.  Inclusive,  of  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act'." 

(b)  The  Act  of  July  1,  1944  (58  Stat.  682), 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  renum- 
bering title  IX  (as  in  effect  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act)  as  title  X,  and  by 
renumbering  sections  901  through  914  (as 
in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act) , 
and  references  thereto,  as  sections  1001 
through  1014,  respectively. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 

Service  Act  to  assist  in  combating  heart 

disease,     cancer,    stroke,    and    related 

diseases." 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  and  stroke  account  for  71 
percent  of  all  the  deaths  in  this  country 
and  for  51  percent  of  the  deaths  of  our 
people  under  65  years  of  age. 

The.se  three  killers  take  an  enormous 
toll  in  disability.  They  affected  the  lives 
of  30  million  persons  and  their  families 
and  friends  in  1963. 

The  economic  costs  of  heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  stroke  exceed  $30  billion 
each  year,  including  some  $4  to  $5  billion 
in  direct  costs  of  care  and  treatment. 

To  combat  the  ravages  of  heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  stroke,  the  President  in 
March  of  last  year  appointed  a  Com- 
mission of  leading  medical  scientists  and 
laymen  and  directed  them  to  "♦  •  * 
recommend  steps  to  reduce  the  incidence 
of  these  diseases  through  new  knowledge 
and  more  complete  utilization  of  the 
medical   knowledge   we   already   have." 

The  chairman  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission was  Dr.  Michael  E.  De  Bakey, 
the  distinguished  and  brilliant  surgeon 
of  Houston,  whose  reputation  is  inter- 
national in  the  field  of  health. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  names  of  the  other  outstand- 
ing men  and  women  who  served  on  the 
Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Dr.  Samuel  Bellet,  professor  of  clinical 
cardiology.  Graduate  School  of  Medicine, 
university  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mr.  Barry  Bingham,  editor  and  publisher, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mr.  John  M.  Carter,  editor,  McCall's  maga- 
zine. New  York,  N.Y. 

Dr.  R.  Lee  Clark,  director  and  surgeon 
in  chief,  the  University  of  Texas  M.  D.  An- 
aerson  Hospital  and  Tumor  Institute,  Hous- 
ton. Tex, 

Dr.  Edward  W.  Dempsey,  former  dean, 
school  of  Medicine,  V/ashlngton  University, 
laiu  ■  ^°'   Resigned  on   September  28, 

i»64.  to  become  special  assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary (Health  and  Medical  Affairs),  U.S.  De- 


partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Wa-shlngton,  D.C. 

Dr.  Sidney  Farber,  director  of  research. 
Children's  Cancer  Research  Foundation,  and 
professor,  Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Dr.  Marlon  S.  Fay.  former  president  and 
dean,  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mr.  Marlon  B.  Folsom,  director.  Eastman 
Kodak  Co..  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Emerson  Foote,  former  chairman  of 
the  board.  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther.  Immediate  past 
president.  American  National  Red  Cross, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dr.  Philip  Handler,  professor  and  chair- 
man. Department  of  Biochemistry,  Duke 
University  Medical  Center,  Durham,  N.C. 

Mr.  Arthur  O.  Hanisch,  president,  Stuart 
Co.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Dr.  Prank  Horsfall.  Jr..  president  and  direc- 
tor, Sloan-Ketterlng  Institute  for  Cancer  Re- 
search, New  York,  N.Y. 

Dr.  J.  Willis  Hurst,  professor  and  chairman. 
Department  of  Internal  Medicine,  Emory 
University  School  of  Medicine,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dr.  Hugh  H.  Hussey,  director.  Division  of 
Scientific  Activities,  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, Chicago,  111.  Resigned  as  of  Septem- 
ber 5.  1964,  to  become  special  consultant  to 
the  Commission. 

Mrs.  Florence  Mahoney,  cochalrman.  Na- 
tional Committee  Against  Mental  Illness, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Mayo,  emeritus  staff 
stiTgeon.  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn. 

Dr.  John  S.  Meyer,  professor  and  chairman. 
Department  of  Neurology,  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity College  of  Medicine,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mr.  James  F.  Oates,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Papper,  professor  and  chairman. 
Department  of  Anesthesiology,  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  professor  and  chair- 
man, Department  of  Physical  Medicine  and 
Rehabilitation,  New  York  University  Medi- 
cal Center,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Paul  W.  Sanger,  surgeon,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

Gen,  David  Sarnoff,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Radio  Corp.  of  America,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Helen  B.  Taussig,  emeritus  professor  of 
pediatrics,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Mrs.  Harry  S.  Truman,  Independence,  Mo. 

Dr.  Irving  S.  Wright,  professor  of  clinical 
medicine,  Cornell  University,  Medical  Col- 
lege, New  York.  N.Y. 

Dr.  Jane  C.  Wright,  adjunct  associate  pro- 
fessor of  research  surgery.  New  York  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  after  receiv- 
ing testimony  from  166  expert  witnesses 
and  discussions  uith  60  health  organiza- 
tions, the  Commission  concluded  that  we 
could  eliminate  several  hundred  thou- 
sand unnecessary  deaths  each  year  if  we 
bring  to  our  citizens  the  full  benefit  of 
what  we  know  today  about  prevention, 
detection,  treatment,  and  cure  in  the  case 
of  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke. 

To  carry  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Commission,  the  bill  S. 
596  was  introduced  earlier  this  year. 
After  favorable  action  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  the  meas- 
ure was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  June 
28  last  and  referred  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Last  Friday,  the  House 
approved  S.  596  wih  some  amendments. 


None  of  the  House  amendments  would 
interfere  with  achieving  the  objectives  of 
the  legislation  as  it  was  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  S.  596  au- 
thorized appropriations  totaling  $650 
million  over  a  4-year  period.  The  House 
limited  the  program  to  3  years  and  re- 
duced the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions to  $240  million — only  $10  million 
below  the  Senate  amounts  for  the  first  3 
years. 

The  provisions  of  S.  596  as  approved  by 
the  Senate  and  House  limit  construction 
to  alterations,  renovation,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  new  equipment,  and  to  the 
replacement  of  obsolete  equipment,  as 
well. 

I  have  consulted  with  other  Senators, 
with  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  with  Dr.  Michael 
E.  De  Bakey,  and  I  find  a  unanimity  of 
opinion  that  the  amendments  of  the 
House  would  in  no  way  handicap  the  pro- 
posed national  effort  to  combat  heart 
disease,  cancer,  and  stroke. 

I  move,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  House  amendments  to  S.  596  so 
tliat  the  legislation  can  be  forwarded  to ' 
the  President. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AWARD  OF  AMERICAN  LEGION  DIS- 
TINGUISHED SERVICE  MEDAL  TO 
THE  HONORABLE  JAMES  F. 
BYRNES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  presentation  on  Au- 
gust 24,  1965,  of  the  American  Legion 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  to  the  Hon- 
orable James  F.  Byrnes,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Everyone  familiar  with  the  illus- 
trious career  of  Mr.  Byrnes  will  agree 
this  award  was  well  deserved  and  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  the  "great  and  unusual 
service"  rendered  our  country  by  this 
famous  personality.  The  presentation 
by  American  Legion  National  Comdr. 
Donald  E.  Johnson,  of  West  Branch, 
Iowa,  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
to  Mr.  Byrnes  was  the  fourth  time  in  the 
last  15  years  that  the  legion's  highest 
badge  of  recognition  had  been  awarded 
to  a  South  Carolinian.  Others  from  the 
Palmetto  State  receiving  this  award 
have  included  the  late  Gen.  Charles  P. 
Summerall — 1951.  Gen.  Mark  W. 
Clark — 1957,  and  the  late  Bernard  M. 
Baruch — 1958. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  of  the  Amercan  Legion  which 
recognizes  the  long  and  distinguished 
service  rendered  by  Mr.  Byrnes  to  his 
country  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  only 
a  few  men  in  this  century  can  look  back 
upon  such  a  record  of  service  and 
achievements  as  that  compiled  by  this 
sage  of  politics  and  government.  His 
career  in  public  service  began  in  the  year 
this  century  dawned  when  he  took  his 
post  as  a  court  reporter  in  the  second 
judicial  circuit  of  South  Carolina.  From 
that  time  he  rose  to  the  highest  oflRces 
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the  people  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina could  bestow  upon  him  and  served 
as  chief  executive  of  the  State  from  1951 
until  1955.  Prior  to  this  time  he  filled 
enough  roles  to  climax  a  dozen  careers, 
these  services  in  the  National  Govern- 
ment finding  their  high  points  as  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Secretary  of  State.  Through  all  these 
years  of  turbulence  and  triumph  In  the 
20th  century  his  counsel  has  guided 
Presidents  and  even  today  his  words  are 
still  filled  with  the  wisdom  which 
brought  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  service 
to  his  fellow  man.  This  understanding  of 
world  events  is  clearly  demonstrated  in 
his  remarks  before  the  American  Legion 
convention  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  following  the  American 
Legion  resolution  recognizing  his  many 
contributions  to  our  country. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

ExHiBtr  1 

Resolution,  Nomination  for  Distinguished 

Service  Medal 

■  Whereas  the  American  Legion  has  created 
and  from  time  to  time  has  presented  the 
American  Legion  Distinguished  Service  Med- 
al In  recognition  of  great  and  unusual  serv- 
ice; and 

Whereas  It  Is  completely  In  keeping  with 
the  purpose,  the  principle,  and  the  tradition 
of  this  award  that  It  should  be  presented  to 
a  distinguished  American  who — 

Has  served  his  country  with  dignity  and 
with  honor  In  all  three  of  Its  governmental 
branches — legislative,  executive,  and  Judi- 
cial; 

Demonstrated  his  skills  as  a  legislative 
leader  during  25  years  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  a  tenure  encompassing  service 
in  both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate: 

"Was  called  from  the  Halls  of  Congress  to 
serve  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court; 

Showed  unselfish  dedication  to  the  de- 
mands of  public  service,  forgoing  physical 
comfort  and  financial  security,  in  answering 
the  call  of  his  President  to  wartime  civilian 
service  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Stabilization  and  Director  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion and  Reconversion,  marshaling  the  re- 
sources of  this,  the  mightiest  industrial 
power  In  the  history  of  the  world,  to  fight 
and  win  the  greatest  war  in  which  man  has 
engaged; 

A.S  Secretary  of  State  during  the  postwar 
years,  recognized  the  threat  of  communism 
to  an  honorable  peace  and  established  the 
principle  of  America's  permanent  commit- 
ment to  Europe's  remaining  free  nations,  the 
keystone  of  American  foreign  policy  from 
that  time  until  now; 

Was  chosen,  after  leaving  the  service  of 
the  Nation,  by  the  people  of  his  own  State 
to  be  their  Governor,  in  which  office  he 
worked  with  the  same  enthusiasm  and  dil- 
igence as  he  had  through  his  many  years  of 
service  in  the  national  Interest; 

Was  born  of  humble  station  and,  in  the 
classic  American  tradition,  rose  to  the 
heights  of  power,  prestige,  and  Infiuence  as 
he  devoted  a  lifetime  of  service  to  his  com- 
munity, his  State,  and  his  Nation: 

As  a  citizen,  legislator,  Jurist,  executive, 
American,  has  contributed  to  his  country 
and  his  fellow  man  services  worthy  of  the 
greatest  commendation :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee 0/  the  American  Legion  in  regular 
meeting  assembled  in  Indianapolis,  Ind..  on 
May  5-6,  1965,  That  it  does  hereby  authorize 
and   direct   that   the  Distinguished   Service 


Medal  of  the  American  Legion  be  presented 
to  the  Honorable  James  F.  Byrnes,  of  South 
Carolina. 

(Submitted  by  Reed  Beard,  chairman 
trophies,  awards,  and  ceremonies  commit- 
tee; Herbert  J.  Jacobi,  chairman,  internal 
affairs  commission.) 

EXHIBTT   2 

Remarks  of  Jam-es  F.  Byrnes 

When  President  Roosevelt  requested  me  to 
leave  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  assist  him 
in  the  war  effort  as  Director  of  Economic 
Stabilization,  I  unhesitatingly  resigned  from 
the  Court.  Through  the  years  I  have  not  re- 
gretted that  decision.  I  am  really  proud  of  it 
when  I  learn  that  service  and  my  subsequent 
service  as  Director  of  War  Mobilization,  In- 
fluenced you  In  some  measure  in  honoring  me 
today.  An  American  citizen  can  receive  no 
greater  honor  than  this  award  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  You  have  made  me  humble  and 
very  grateful. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I,  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  I  advocated  establishing  the 
League  of  Nations  to  settle  international  con- 
troversies by  right  Instead  of  might.  The 
death  of  the  League  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  me. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n,  I  felt 
the  people  of  the  entire  world  were  weary  of 
war  and  so  saddened  by  the  number  of  dead 
and  wounded,  that  we  could  look  forward  to 
at  least  a  half  century  of  peace. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  advocated  estab- 
lishing the  United  Nations  and  in  October 
1945.  as  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  I  signed  the  ratification  of  the  charter 
of  that  organization.  In  the  20  years  that 
have  passed  there  have  been  many  changes 
in  the  United  Nations. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  charter  declares 
it  Is  an  organization  of  "peace-loving  na- 
tions." Today  many  doubt  that  the  Soviet 
Republic,  a  charter  member,  is  a  peace-loving 
nation.  To  Justify  that  description,  the 
leaders  of  a  nation  must  not  only  profess 
favoring  peace,  but  must  refrain  from  doing 
those  things  which  are  calculated  to  provoke 
war.  If  a  nation  declares  Its  intention  to 
dominate  the  world,  it  will  find  it  difficult 
to  convince  the  people  It  is  a  peace-loving 
nation. 

Where  in  1945  there  were  only  52  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  today  there  are  114, 
and  many  do  not  have  governments  with 
the  stability  and  responsibility  of  the  orig- 
inal members. 

Now  the  United  Nations  faces  a  great  crisis. 
In  South  Vietnam  the  people  are  fighting  to 
preserve  their  freedom  against  the  invading 
Communist  forces  of  North  Vietnam.  The 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  requested  the 
aid  of  the  United  States  and  we  are  com- 
mitted to  Its  assistance. 

Time  and  again  the  President  has  an- 
nounced the  willingness  of  our  Government 
to  confer  with  the  representatives  of  North 
Vietnam.  His  offers  have  been  rejected.  Re- 
cently it  was  reported  In  the  press  that  he 
wrote  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  formally  advising  that  organization 
of  our  willingness  to  try  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  at  the  conference  table  instead  of 
the  battlefield.  That  Is  the  primary  objec- 
tive of  the  United  Nations,  but  to  this  date 
It  apparently  has  been  unable  to  do  anything 
toward  accomplishing  Its  primary  purpose. 

The  President  announced  the  immediate 
increase  of  our  military  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  approximately  240,000  but  be  has 
also  announced  o\ir  Intention  to  provide 
whatever  additional  forces  are  needed  to  con- 
vince the  war  lords  of  North  Vietnam  that 
they  cannot  enslave  the  free  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Almost  dally  threats  are  made  by  Red 
China  and  by  the  Soviets  that  if  the  United 
States  does  Increase  its  military  forces  in 
South   Vietnam,   they  will  carry  out  com- 


mitments made  by  them  to  aid  North  Viet- 
nam with  all  their  military  power. 

We  cannot  assume  they  are  bluffing.  When 
the  consequences  are  so  serious  to  mankind, 
we  must  assume  they  mean  what  they  say! 

In  this  situation,  the  United  Nations  must 
demonstrate  whether  it  is  able  to  contribute 
to  world  peace  or  whether  it  will  go  the  way 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

For  us  It  presents  a  serious  problem.  In 
two  world  wars,  those  nations  which  were  to 
be  our  allies,  held  the  common  enemy  at  bay 
for  several  years  while  the  United  States 
prepared  for  war.  That  will  not  happen 
again.  We  will  not  have  2  years — nor  even 
2  months — to  prepare. 

In  the  face  of  Communist  threats,  we  must 
Immediately  prepare  to  Insure  our  survival 
and  let  the  world  know  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  wUl  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  President  and  the  Congress  in  what- 
ever is  essential  for  that  purpose. 

The  Kaiser  in  World  War  I  and  Hitler  in 
World  War  n  made  the  mistake  of  conclud- 
ing that  because  our  people  differed  about 
domestic  affairs,  that  such  differences  would 
affect  our  unity  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war. 
They  learned  that  we  Americans,  as  a  free 
and  intelligent  people,  exercise  our  right  to 
differ  as  to  domestic  policies,  but  when  the 
chips  are  down,  we  present  a  united  front 
against  a  foreign  foe. 

We  should  profit  from  our  experience  in 
World  War  II.  Then  for  nearly  a  year  we 
did  nothing  to  stabilize  the  economy.  Prices 
of  war  materials  and  wages  in  war  industries 
skyrocketed.  While  servicemen  sacrificed, 
other  men  made  fortunes.  Because  of  this, 
the  task  of  equalizing  prices,  wages  and  rents 
was  an  Impossible  one.  In  time  of  relative 
peace,  the  Congress  should  review  and  revise 
legislation  stabilizing  the  economy,  to  be- 
come effective  upon  the  declaration  by  Con- 
gress of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war. 

First  things  must  come  first.  Our  com- 
monsense  tells  us  that  we  cannot  carry  on 
two  or  three  wars  at  the  same  time.  If  we 
must  fight  another  world  war  against  North 
Vietnam,  the  Soviets,  Red  China.  Cuba,  and 
the  other  Communist  countries  of  the  world, 
we  must  postpone  the  war  against  poverty, 
the  Appalachian  war,  the  expansion  of  rec- 
reation facilities,  and  many  other  welfare 
programs  deemed  desirable  in  time  of  peace. 

We  must  see  that  law  and  order  prevail 
on  the  streets  of  our  cities,  and  concentrate 
on  marshaling  our  manpower,  our  resources 
and  our  energies  to  Insure  our  survival  and 
our  freedom. 

We  must  remember  that  in  World  War  II 
the  war  machines  of  Hitler  and  the  Soviet* 
moved  without  formal  declaration  of  war; 
that  Japan's  sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
was  her  only  declaration  of  war  upon  us, 
and  that  Red  China  did  not  write  a  letter  to 
us  about  her  intentions  in  Korea. 

Instead  of  arguing  about  how  we  became 
involved  in  Vietnam,  let  us  realize  we  are 
Irrevocably  Involved  and  adopt  the  sentiment 
of  Adm.  Stephen  Decatur,  "My  country,  may 
she  always  be  right  in  her  foreign  relations, 
but  my  country,  right  or  wrong." 


VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION   LOAN 
PRCX5RAM 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday we  had  another  opportunity  to 
make  improvements  in  the  educational 
programs  sponsored  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Not  very  long  ago,  8  years  to  be  exact, 
the  United  States  was  awakened  from 
its  educational  apathy  by  the  launching 
of  the  Soviet  sputnik.  We  shortly  en- 
acted a  program  of  loans  for  students 
attending  our  colleges  and  universities, 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  be- 


cause of  the  realization  that  we  were 
losing  ground  steadily  in  producing  qual- 
ified scientists,  engineers,  and  mathe- 
maticians. 

Since  that  fateful  day  in  October  of 
1957,  the  Congress  has  made  substantial 
Improvements  in  many  areas  of  educa- 
tion. Since  1961  we  have  paid  especial 
attention  to  vocational  education  and 
training. 

Yesterday  we  made  another  sound  and 
substantial  contribution  to  vocational 
education  by  enacting  H.R.  7743,  a  bill 
to  give  loans  and  loan  insurance  to  stu- 
dents attending  business,  trade,  techni- 
cal, and  other  vocational  schools. 

More  and  more  we  are  coming  to  real- 
ize that  in  all  phases  of  our  commercial 
and  industrial  economy  we  need  highly 
trained,  highly  skilled  workers.  We  have 
made  some  progress,  but  not  enough. 
HJl.  7743  will  aid  many  boys  and  girls 
now  finishing  high  school  to  acquire  the 
kind  of  training  modern  industry  so 
badly  needs. 

Passage  of  H.R.  7743  marks  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  policy  we  established 
with  the  enactment  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  helping  students 
to  help  themselves. 
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A  resourceful  and  successful  practi- 
tioner of  the  art  of  public  service — and 
in  his  hands  it  has  been  an  art — Gene 
Zuckert  has  advanced  the  interests  of 
our  Nation  in  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  the  Air  Force,  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Over  the  years  I  have  admired  his 
\^dllingness  to  give  of  his  time  and  his 
talents  to  the  service  of  his  country.  As 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  watch  him  under  fire,  to 
appreciate  his  willingness  to  dig  into  the 
most  complicated  problem  and  to  see  him 
demonstrate  his  personal  and  profes- 
sional integrity. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  Secretary  Zuckert  re- 
tire from  his  present  post.  I  am  sure, 
however,  that  his  talents  will  not  go  un- 
tapped in  public  life  and  I  look  forward 
to  the  opportunity  to  work  with  him 
again.  I  am  glad  to  join  Senator 
Symington  and  my  other  colleagues  in 
saluting  Gene  Zuckert  and  his  contribu- 
tion to  us  all. 


TRADE 


TRIBUTE  TO  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
AIR  FORCE  EUGENE  ZUCKERT 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  many  years  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  in  this  body,  I  have 
had  contacts  with  literally  hundreds  of 
administrators  in  the  executive  branch. 
I  have  never  known  a  more  efficient  or 
dedicated  public  servant  than  Eugene 
Zuckert.  He  is  truly  a  civil  servant  in 
the  very  best  tradition. 

With  profound  sorrow  I  heard  of  his 
plans  to  leave.  However,  on  reflection, 
he  has  served  in  so  many  various  capac- 
ities and  has  given  so  completely  and 
selflessly  of  himself  for  so  many  years, 
I  know  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  rest 
However,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say 
that  if  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
now  or  in  the  future,  has  any  real  tough 
job  that  requires  wisdom,  courage,  calm- 
ness, character,  and  the  will  to  work,  he 
could  not  find  a  better  man  in  the  United 
States  than  Gene  Zuckert. 

I  am  proud  to  claim  him  as  a  friend. 
Over  many  years,  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  associating  with  him  and  work- 
ing together  with  him  building  the  Na- 
tion's defenses.  I  shall  miss  him  in  the 
days  that  lie  ahead. 

I  hope,  however,  that  after  a  rest  he 
Jrtll  see  fit  to  give  further  of  himself  to 
the  Government  and  the  Nation  that  he 
has  served  so  well.  He  has  my  affec- 
tionate regards  and  best  wishes  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  posi- 
tion of  a  service  secretary  is  an  exacting 
OQe.  In  an  age  when  the  demands  on 
our  Defense  Establishment  are  com- 
pounded by  rapid  changes  in  world  cir- 
cumstances and  technological  advances 
*e  need  men  of  uncommon  leadership, 
uitelligence,  and  steady  nerve  to  make 
and  implement  defense  poUcies.    Eugene 

Zuckert  is  one  of  those  uncommon  lead- 
ers. 


AUTOMOTIVE     PRODUCTS 
ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (H.R.  9042)  to  provide  for  the 
implementation  of  the  Agreement  Con- 
cerning Automotive  Products  Between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  comment  briefly  on  some 
of  the  arguments  which  have  been  made 
today  concerning  the  Canadian  Auto 
Parts  Agreement. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
agreements  between  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturers involved  something  sinister  or 
perhaps  corrupt.  Actually  these  agree- 
ments are  between  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment and  Canadian  companies  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  in  Canada.  The 
Canadian  Government  had  as  much 
right  to  negotiate  with  Canadian  com- 
panies and  make  agreements  with 
Canadian  companies  as  the  United  States 
would  have  to  negotiate  with  and  make 
agreements  with  U.S.  companies. 

We  knew  that  these  negotiations  were 
going  on.  We  understood  the  formula 
that  the  Canadian  Government  wished 
to  apply,  the  so-called  XYZ  formula. 
The  letters  reflecting  these  agreements 
are  incorporated  in  the  committee  re- 
port on  this  bill.  Canada  believes  that 
the  agreements  would  bring  about,  an 
increase  in  Canadian  production. 

There  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  this  Government  received 
as  much  as  it  could  have  received  from 
the  agreement.  However,  if  we  look  at 
what  has  been  happening  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  we  notice  that  in  na- 
tion after  nation  the  United  States  has 
been  losing  major  markets  for  auto- 
mobiles because  of  restrictive  measures 
taken  by  those  countries. 

Some  reference  was  made  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
The  countries  taking  restrictive  meas- 
ures against  our  country  have  been 
parties  to  GATT.  They  did  these  things 
knowing,  in  many  instances,  that  the 


measures  were  contrary  to  the  agree- 
ment, but  there  was  very  little  we  could 
do  about  it. 

The  local  content  requirement  In 
Argentina  was  raised  from  45  percent  In 
1962  up  to  90  percent  in  1964.  That 
caused  the  export  of  U.S.  automobiles 
to  Argentina  to  drop  from  75  million  to 
18  million.  We  lost  75  percent  of  our 
market  in  Argentina  by  that  decision  of 
the  Government  of  Argentina. 

In  South  Africa  the  local  content  re- 
quirement has  been  increased  progres- 
sively over  the  past  4  years,  and  the  ex- 
port of  U.S.  cars  to  South  Africa  has 
dropped  from  11,000  automobiles  in  1958 
to  5,000  automobiles  in  1964. 

At  page  214  of  the  transcript  of  the 
hearings  there  appears  a  showing  of 
what  happened  in  Brazil.  Brazil  pro- 
gressively increased  its  local  content  re- 
quirement from  50  percent  in  1957  up  to 
100  percent  on  automobiles  and  98  per- 
cent on  trucks.  To  this  point  that  ac- 
tion has  caused  our  sale  of  automobiles 
to  Brazil  to  drop  from  $82  to  $14  million, 
and,  on  trucks,  our  sales  have  dropped 
from  $48  to  $2  million. 

This  is  the  experience  that  we  have 
been  having. 

The  Australian  Government  is  a  good 
friend  of  the  United  States.  '  The  Aus- 
tralian Government  is  one  of  our  best 
friends.  That  Government,  in  its  own 
self-interest,  has  put  into  effect  a  sched- 
ule which  progressively  increases  the 
Australian  content  requirement,  so  that 
we  may  be  squeezed  out  of  that  market 
almost  completely  over  a  period  of  time. 
As  I  recall,  their  content  requirement 
increases  to  95  percent. 

Let  us  see  what  our  friends  in  France 
have  been  doing.  Something  was  said 
about  what  De  Gaulle  would  say  if  the 
United  States  made  an  agreement  with 
Canada  on  a  bilateral  basis.  In  1963  the 
U.S.  cars  and  trucks  in  France  accounted 
for  less  than  2,000  of  the  1,200,000  new 
motor  vehicles  registered  in  that  coim- 
try.    Why  was  that? 

A  Frenchman  can  buy  and  operate  a 
French-buUt  Renault  for  $314  a  year, 
whereas  it  would  cost  him  $1,330  for  a 
standard  Ford,  Plymouth,  or  Chevrolet. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  import  tariffs 
and  other  tariffs  amounting  to  33  per- 
cent; a  25 -percent  turnover  tax  based 
on  a  wholesale  price,  including  duty; 
registration  fees  and  annual  road  taxes 
based  on  horsepower.  Therefore,  the 
taxes  are  very  low  for  typical  French 
cars,  but  very  high  for  the  kind  of  cars 
which  we  manufacture.  For  the  most 
part,  the  taxes  on  VS.  cars,  generally 
speaking,  are  10  times  as  high  as  they 
are  on  the  cars  of  French  manufacture. 
The  French  tariff  and  tax  structure 
strongly  discourages  the  importation  of 
American  cars. 

Some  of  the  devices  used  by  France  no 
doubt  violate  the  general  agreement  on 
tariffs  and  trade.  I  would  assume  that 
we  have  a  right  to  complain  about  some 
of  them.  However,  that  Is  what  coim- 
tries  have  been  doing  to  us. 

It  has  been  said  that,  leaving  Canada 
out  of  It.  the  United  States  has  an  un- 
favorable balance  of  trade  against  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  automobiles.  The 
reason  is  not  that  we  cannot  produce 
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automobiles  cheaper  or  better.  The  rea- 
son is  that  certain  countries  have  used 
very  restrictive  devices  and  kept  us  from 
having  access  to  their  markets. 

The  genesis  of  this  agreement  is  that 
when  the  United  States  saw  Canada 
moving'to  take  the  kind  of  restrictive  ac- 
tions which  could  deny  us  a  part  of  the 
Canadian  market,  our  people  proceeded 
to  negotiate  in  an  effort  to  try  to  work 
out  this  difference  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  preserve  our  ac- 
cess to  the  Canadian  market. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact 
that  Canada  had  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade  against  the  United  States  as  it  con- 
cerned paper,  pulp  products,  and  whisky. 
We  have  just  taken  action  to  restrict  the 
importation  of  Canadian  whisky.  The 
Senator  will  recall  that  not  long  ago  we 
voted  to  limit  to  1  quart  the  amount  of 
whisky  that  a  tourist  could  bring  in  duty 
free.  He  used  to  be  able  to  bring  1  gal- 
lon of  whisky  duty  free  from  Canada. 

A  suggestion  was  made  that  someone 
might  complain  in  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  in  Geneva. 
They  have  complained  before,  and  we 
have  taken  action,  notwithstanding  their 
complaint.  And  those  countries  have 
themselves  taken  actions  which  violate 
GATT. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  pointed  out  to  us  the  un- 
fortunate situation  which  existed  with 
regard  to  rubber  footwear.  We  sup- 
ported the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  passed  a  provision  which 
the  State  Department  told  us  was  a  clear 
violation  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  We  had  to  pay  com- 
pensation for  that  because  our  people 
were  convinced  that  we  had  violated  the 
agreement. 

We  must  make  concession  to  the  Jap- 
anese on  other  products  in  order  to  off- 
set the  injury  which  we  had  done  to  their 
rubber  shoe  industry.  These  concessions 
might  hurt  other  U.S.  industries. 

We  do  not  anticipate  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  give  any  compensation  in 
this  instance  so  far  as  the  auto  agree- 
ment is  concerned.  It  is  the  judgment 
of  the  people  involved  in  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  that  no 
Injury  can  be  shown  to  exist  in  this  in- 
stance. 

Generally  speaking,  other  countries  do 
not  send  in  parts  for  American  cars.  We 
do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  a 
slowing  of  trade. 

Something  was  said  to  the  effect  that 
the  automobile  companies  made  a  $50 
million  savings  as  a  result  of  this  agree- 
ment. That  is  not  quite  the  truth. 
They  did  make  a  saving  of  $50  million. 
However,  that  occurred  under  the  so- 
called  tariff  rebate  plan.  That  plan  was 
in  effect  in  Canada  prior  to  this  agree- 
ment. They  were  getting  a  tariff  rebate 
as  the  result  of  a  plan  that  was  already 
in  effect.  About  all  that  the  agreement 
did  in  that  respect  was  that  it  simply  did 
not  take  it  away  from  them. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Muskie  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  GflBcer.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  has  been  suggested  that  there 
will  be  Japanese  and  European 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Did  not  Canada  herself 
begin  implementing  the  agreement  as 
soon  as  it  was  signed? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  has  not  the  17^2- 
percent  tariff  been  reduced  for  the 
American  automobile  companies,  for 
every  car  they  ship  to  Canada? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  tariff  is 
not  being  collected  on  those  automo- 
biles.   But  this  $50  million  saving 

Mr.  GORE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  For  each  car  shipped  into 
Canada,  they  have  pocketed  the  tariff; 
is  that  correct?  Then  what  does  the 
Senator  disagree  with  in  my  statement? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  If  the  Sen- 
ator looks  he  will  find  the  $50  million 
saving  actually  originated  under  the  re- 
bate arrangement  which  already  existed. 

Mr.  GORE.  They  gain  the  same  thing 
imder  this  agreement,  except  more. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  the  $50 
million  the  Senator  was  talking  about, 
the  $50  million  saving  in  tariffs  paid  to 
the  Canadian  Government  on  imports, 
started  with  the  rebate  scheme,  and  did 
not  start  with  this  agreement.  The 
agreement  merely  continued  a  saving  al- 
ready achieved  by  the  other  arrange- 
ment. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
This  agreement  continues  the  tariff  re- 
mission scheme,  which  was  an  instru- 
ment of  export  subsidy.  Why  the 
United  States  wishes  to  continue  that  by 
agreement  I  do  not  know.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator's  statement.  He  verifies 
what  I  said. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  us  go  a 
step  further,  and  analyze  the  problem  in- 
sofar as  the  price  of  automobiles  in  Can- 
ada is  concerned. 

If  Canada  wishes  to  bring  down  the 
price  of  automobiles  in  Canada,  all  they 
would  have  to  do — and  this  is  what  their 
own  Minister  testified — is  agree  to  a 
complete  elimination  of  all  tariffs  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  The  American 
price  is  about  12  percent,  in  some  cases 
perhaps  15  percent,  lower  than  the  Ca- 
nadian price.  We  are  the  low-cost  pro- 
ducer. We  can  afford  to  build  automo- 
biles more  cheaply,  and  we  do.  So  if 
they  simply  eliminated  the  tariffs,  the 
United  States  would  have  all  the  Cana- 
dian market,  and  we  would  gobble  up  and 
crush  out  the  Canadian  automobile  in- 
dustry. 

The  Government  of  Canada  cherishes 
its  industries  too  much  to  permit  that 
to  happen.  So,  while  they  agree  that  we 
can  send  automobiles  duty  free  into 
Canada,  the  last  thing  they  would  want 
us  to  do  would  be  to  cut  Canadian  prices 
down  to  the  level  of  ours  because  then 
the  Canadian  manufacturers,  until  such 
time  as  they  were  able  to  change  their 
way  of  doing  business,  could  not  compete. 
So  it  is  hoped  that  the  money  saved  here 
will  be  invested  in  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment, and  thus  both  countries  will  have 
additional  plants. 

As  Canadian  sales  increase,  more  au- 
tomobiles will  be  produced  in  Canada, 


but  that  will  not  affect  the  net  balance 
of  trade.  All  the  predictions,  as  ex- 
plained both  by  their  Ministers  to  the 
Canadians  and  by  our  Cabinet  members 
to  us,  are  to  the  effect  that  the  favor- 
able balance  of  trade  will  be  maintained. 
We  have  now  a  trade  balance  on  auto- 
mobiles and  parts  of  about  $580  million. 
We  ship  them  that  much  more  than  they 
ship  us.  The  effect  of  the  agreement  wiil 
be  to  continue  that  arrangement,  to 
maintain  that  favorable  balance. 

Automobile  manufacturing  is  a  high 
wage  industry.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
over  a  period  of  time,  Canada  wishes  to 
produce  more  automobiles,  and  will.  But 
Canada's  purpose  in  planning  to  produce 
those  automobiles  is  to  meet  the  8  percent 
a  year  increase  in  the  Canadian  market, 
and  we  will  still  have  the  net  $580  million 
trade  advantage.  What  is  that  worth  to 
Detroit  and  to  Michigan?  To  the  auto- 
mobile producing  areas,  it  is  worth  25,000 
jobs.    That  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 

We  have  with  Canada  a  total  favorable 
trade  balance  of  $1,183  billion.  Of  that 
$1,183  billion,  half  is  accounted  for  by  our 
advantage  on  automobiles  and  trucks 
alone. 

Suppose  we  had  not  moved  toward  this 
agreement  to  protect  our  favorable  bal- 
ance, and  Canada  had  proceeded  to  do 
what  the  European  countries  were  doing, 
and  what  other  countries  have  done, 
what  Argentina,  Brazil,  South  Africa,  and 
some  other  great  powers  are  doing.  Sup- 
pose they  had  followed  the  trend  of  the 
major  South  American  countries,  the  Eu- 
ropean countries,  and  the  other  English- 
speaking  countries,  to  produce  more  and 
more  automobiles  and  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  retain  a  share  of  their 
market.  What  would  we  have  had  to  do? 
We  would  have  had  to  cut  down  Cana- 
dian imports.  That  might  have  helped 
Louisiana  because  Canada  ships  us  oil. 
It  might  have  heli)ed  Kansas  because  we 
would  have  cut  down  on  oil  importation. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  We  in  the  Middle 
West  have  been  complaining  rather  bit- 
terly because  oil  is  shipped  in  from  the 
central  part  of  Canada  without  any 
tariffs  or  limitations,  while  Canada  im- 
ports the  oil  used  in  the  Industrial  re- 
gions of  eastern  Canada  from  Venezuela. 
So  we  do  complain,  and  rightly  so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  correct ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Kansas 
and  Louisiana  might  benefit  from  a 
first-class  trade  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Of  course,  I  should 
hope  the  situation  would  not  become  such 
that  we  start  dropping  atom  bombs  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  but  a  first-class 
trade  war  between  our  two  countries 
could  perhaps  benefit  the  State  of  Lou- 
Isana  smd  the  State  of  Kansas. 

What  other  Canadian  imports  could 
we  cut  back?  We  could  cut  down  on 
paper,  on  pulp,  and  on  the  lumber  that 
she  ships  to  us.  Those  are  all  low-wa«e 
industries. 

Every  time  we  cut  them  out  of  jo^ 
while  they  cut  us  out  of  jobs,  we  lose 
high -paid  jobs  and  they  lose  low-paid 
jobs.  And  what  would  be  the  first  in- 
dustry to  be  hurt?    The  automobile  in- 
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dustry.  That  the  automobile  Industry 
understands;  and  that  Is  why  It  wants 
this  arrangement.  It  does  not  wish  to 
get  into  a  cutthroat  trade  war  with  Can- 
ada because  the  more  we  reduce  our  im- 
ports generally,  the  more  our  automobile 
Industry  will  suffer.  Everyone  interested 
in  the  automobOe  industry  In  the  United 
States — I  do  not  care  whether  It  is  Gen- 
eral Motors  or  Walter  Reuther  or  the 
Secretary  of  Labor — is  concerned  about 
the  well-paying  jobs  and  all  the  rich 
benefits  that  go  with  them,  and  trying 
to  hold  them  for  the  United  States. 

Should  we  lose  the  Canadian  market, 
It  would  not  hurt  Louisiana  particularly, 
because  we  would  probably  be  the  bene- 
ficiary of  some  of  the  strokes  this  coun- 
try would  take  to  slash  back  at  Canada. 
But  after  this  country  and  Canada  had 
finished  taking  strokes  and  counter- 
strokes  at  each  other,  where  would  we 
be? 

By  the  time  we  stopped  buying  every- 
thing from  Canada— and  that  Is  com- 
pletely within  our  power — and  Canada 
stopped  buying  everything  from  us,  our 
trade  balance  would  be  reduced  by  $1,183 
billion  per  year.  What  kind  of  sense 
would  that  make?  Our  trade  with  our 
Canadian  friends  Is  a  valuable  asset. 
Our  relations  have  been  good.  We  have 
been  reasonable  with  them,  and  they 
have  worked  with  us,  to  our  mutual  ad- 
vantage. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  have 
a  joint  boundary  commission  which  has 
done  Its  job  so  well  It  Is  never  even 
mentioned  in  the  newspapers.  Because 
the  two  countries  have  operated  It  so  ef- 
ficiently together,  people  forget  It  exists. 
We  have  an  arrangement  with  Canada 
on  the  use  of  the  waterpower  of  waters 
which  cross  the  boundary.  It  operates 
so  well  that  we  hardly  ever  hear  of  it. 

We  have  an  arrangement  with  Canada 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  I  doubt 
that  I  would  even  know  about  its  exis- 
tence if  I  had  not  been  here  when  we 
authorized  the  construction  of  the  sea- 
way. 

That  Is  how  well  these  things  work  out 
between  our  two  great  powers. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  some  of 
these  things  being  discriminatory;  and 
that  does  not  make  any  sense.  It  Is  said 
that  there  are  provisions  in  the  agree- 
ment to  restrict  and  control  the  ship- 
ment of  American  automobiles  and  auto- 
mobile parts  into  Canada,  and  that  the 
same  provisions  do  not  apply  in  the  other 
direction. 

Why?  It  is  because  we  are  a  low-cost 
producer.  We  do  not  need  that  protec- 
^on.  All  we  need  Is  access  to  the  market, 
because  we  can  produce  these  goods 
cheaper  than  the  Canadians  can. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  the 
workers  might  suffer,  because  Cana- 
dians have  a  lower  wage  rate  and  there- 
fore might  get  our  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  those  people  in  Canada 
are  represented  by  the  same  labor  unions 
that  represent  our  workers. 

As  long  as  Canadian  companies  can- 
not meet  the  competition  that  comes 
irom  us,  even  by  having  their  workers 
earn  less,  they  will  not  be  able  to  raise 
the  wages  of  their  workers  until  they  are 


able  to  bring  about  more  eflSclent  opera- 
tion than  they  have  now. 

The  agreement  will  help  them  to 
achieve  It.  When  they  achieve  It,  the 
same  Walter  Reuther  will  sit  down  with 
the  same  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  the  same 
General  Motors  Co.  and  pound  the  table 
just  as  hard,  demanding  that  the 
Canadians  receive  the  same  kind  of 
wages  that  American  workers  are  paid. 
So.  what  shall  we  do?  We  will 
equalize  the  cost.  We  will  equalize 
wages.  Both  countries  will  benefit  from 
a  great  and  growing  market  where  each 
country  produces  more  and  makes  more 
jobs.  The  agreement  has  been  In  effect 
for  6  months.  We  have  made  40,000 
more  jobs  available  in  the  past  6  months 
than  In  the  same  6  months  last  year. 

The  record  shows  that  we  are  getting 
more  jobs,  that  Canada  is  getting  more 
jobs.  The  agreement  is  intended  to 
benefit  l)oth  countries. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  over  and  over 
again  that  the  purpose  is  to  increase 
production  In  Canada.  The  purpose  is 
not  only  to  increase  production  In  Can- 
ada but  also  In  the  United  States,  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  both  countries. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  we  have  listened 
to  the  many  fears  expressed  over  the 
number  of  persons  who  would  lose  their 
jobs. 

What  do  the  facts  show  under  the 
agreement  so  far?  It  has  been  In  effect 
for  6  months.  It  Is  to  be  reviewed  In 
1968;  so  It  has  been  In  effect  for  one- 
sixth  of  that  period. 

The  facts  show  that  up  to  now  we 
have  Increased  exports  to  Canada  by  $36 
million.  Canada  has  increased  Its  ex- 
ports to  us  by  $32  million.  On  balance, 
we  are  ahead  by  $4  million. 

The  projections  are  that  with  the 
agreements  which  have  been  made  to 
protect  Canada,  Insofar  as  Canada  seems 
to  need  this  protection  from  the  lower 
cost  and  more  efficient  American  In- 
dustry, we  will  undertake  to  maintain 
the  favorable  balance  which  the  United 
States  has,  and  allow  Canada  to  increase 
its  production  to  meet  the  increased 
market  which  Cantida  now  enjoys. 

Mr.  President,  In  my  judgment,  this 
Is  a  good  deal  for  both  countries.  It 
will  tend  to  advance  the  prosperity  of 
both  countries. 

Let  me  refer  to  the  fear  expressed  con- 
cerning foreign  automobiles  coming  in, 
such  as  the  Renault  and  the  Volvo.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  these  manu- 
facturers could  move  their  plants  to  Can- 
ada and  produce  French,  Italian,  per- 
haps even  Japanese  automobiles,  in  Can- 
ada more  cheaply. 

That  is  where  the  opponents  of  the 
agreement  meet  themselves  ctMning 
back.  They  have  been  talking  about 
lower  wage  costs.  The  fact  is  that  wage 
costs  in  the  European  countries  and  Ja- 
pan are  far  below  wage  costs  In  Canada. 
In  France  and  other  European  coun- 
tries they  have  an  advantage  in  the 
mass  production  of  small  automobiles. 
They  have  an  efficiency  and  an  economy 
which  carmot  be  duplicated  in  producing 
a  small  automobile  in  this  country,  plus 
a  much  lower  wage  scale.  Therefore, 
they  can  produce  their  automobiles  more 


cheaply  in  their  own  covmtries  than  they 
could  in  Canada. 

It  is  said  that  if  they  should  move 
their  plants  to  Canada  they  would  have 
the  benefit  of  a  low  tariff,  because  there 
would  be  no  tariff  to  shift  those  auto- 
mobiles from  Canada  into  the  United 
States. 

The  tariff  on  automobiles  Is  only  6 14 
percent  as  It  stands  now,  and  under  the 
Kennedy-round  negotiations,  which 
proposes  to  cut  the  tariff  approximately 
in  half,  roughly  to  3  percent.  The  facts 
will  show  that  so  far  as  Japanese  and 
European  automobile  manufacturers  are 
concerned,  the  tariff  would  be  so  small 
that  it  would  serve  no  purpose  to  move 
plants  Into  Canada  to  avoid  U.S.  tariffs. 
It  would  cost  more  to  manufacture  them 
there.  The  additional  Canadian  costs 
would  not  offset  the  difference  In  the 
tariff. 

These  fears  have  been  dreamed  up.  I 
am  sure  that  they  have  been  conceived 
in  good  faith  and  in  good  conscience. 
The  truth  is.  however,  that  American 
businessmen  are  looking  after  American 
business.  American  labor  leaders  are 
looking  after  American  labor.  Responsi- 
ble officials  of  the  U.S.  Government  have 
been  negotiating  in  good  faith  and  In 
good  conscience  to  save  for  the  United 
States  as  much  of  the  favorable  balance 
of  trade  in  automobiles  with  Canada  as 
It  has  the  power  to  save.  The  same  Is 
true  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  down. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  was  a  student 
at  the  State  university.  I  recall  that' some 
one  persuaded  me  to  buy  an  interest  in 
a  college  humor  magazine.  From  time 
to  time  we  would  print  something  a  lit- 
tle risque,  or  perhaps  It  was  something 
which  did  not  appeal  to  the  dean  of 
men,  or  the  dean  of  women,  and  every 
now  and  then  we  would  get  Into  trouble 
because  of  It. 

So  we  would  publish  what  we  called  our 
"purity  Issue."  In  that  Issue,  we  would 
ridicule  those  who  sought  to  find  some- 
thing evil  In  everything  they  saw  In  an 
Issue  of  the  magazine.  We  printed  a  pic- 
ture of  a  large  black  heart  with  white 
letters  printed  on  Its  side  which  said: 

To  the  pure  In  heart  to  whom  all  things 
are  evil,  this  Issue  Is  dedicated. 

I  suppose  opponents  of  the  pending  bill 
can  start  with  assumptions  that  the 
whole  idea  of  the  agreement  is  a  treach- 
erous scheme  to  betray  the  American 
public  and,  having  done  that,  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  President  has  sold 
out  the  people,  or  else  he  is  too  dumb  to 
know  any  better;  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  sold  out  the  public,  too,  or  is 
too  stupid  to  know  what  he  is  doing;  that 
the  Secretai-y  of  the  Treasury  Is  un- 
worthy of  his  oath  of  office:  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Is  unworthy  of  the  posi- 
tion that  he  holds;  and  that  same  thing 
Is  true  of  American  businessmen  who  hold 
some  degree  of  loyalty  to  their  country; 
that  the  same  thing  Is  also  true  of  the 
American  representatives  of  organized 
labor  who  try  to  do  the  best  they  can  to 
speak  for  those  they  represent ;  feid  that 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  two-thirds  of 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  an  overwhelming  majority  In 
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the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  an  overwhelming  majority  on  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  all  of 
whom  gave  approval  to  the  pending  bill. 

Once  our  opponents  start  with  these 
assumptions,  they  can  find  all  sorts  of 
reasons  on  which  to  hang  their  sus- 
picions. 

However,  the  truth  is  that  those  as- 
sumptions do  net  add  up. 

The  proposed  le-jislation  is  of  no  great 
moment  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  so  far 
as  the  products  it  trades  in  are  con- 
cerned. But.  it  is  an  agreement  which 
was  negotiated  in  the  best  interests  of 
two  nations,  as  those  two  nations  could 
negotiate  for  it. 

Canada  was  negotiating  for  what  she 
thought  was  a  good  thing  for  Canada,  and 
the  United  Stp.tes  was  negotiating  for 
what  it  thought  was  the  most  favoi*ab!e 
arrangement  it  could  arrive  at  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  suggested  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  about  the  agreement  be- 
cause a  Canadian  citizen  could  not  come 
into  the  United  States  and  purchase  an 
automobile  duty  free  under  the  agree- 
ment, and  take  it  back  to  Canada  with 
him. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  if  that  were  so, 
we  would  have  set  the  pattern  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Canadian  automobile 
Industry  before  it  ever  achieved  the  econ- 
omies of  mass  production,  that  would 
enable  it  to  compete  with  the  stronger 
and  more  efficient  American  industry. 
But  we  would  not  have  wished  it  that 
way. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  agree- 
ment is  a  vicious  thing,  that  there  Is 
something  evil  about  it,  because,  on  the 
other  hand,  someone  can  go  into  Canada 
and  purchase  an  automobile  duty  free 
and  bring  it  back  into  the  United  States. 
It  was  suggested,  in  effect,  that  we  nego- 
tiated for  the  right  for  our  citizens  to  go 
into  Canada,  purchase  an  automobile  at 
a  higher  price,  and  bring  it  back  into  the 
United  States. 

As  a  practical  matter,  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  country  should  have 
been  seeking  to  bar  American  citizens 
from  purchasing  Canadian  automobiles 
and  bringing  them  back  into  the  United 
States,  because  our  sales  price  is  12  per- 
cent below  the  sales  price  of  Canada. 
Therefore,  why  should  anyone  In  his 
right  mind  want  to  go  into  Canada  and 
purchase  an  automobile,  and  pay  $400 
more  for  it,  when  he  could  stop  off  in 
Detroit  or  Flint  and  save  $400,  plus  trans- 
portation? 

Naturally,  that  was  not  what  our  peo- 
ple were  interested  in  bargaining  for. 
There  is  nothing  evil  about  that  what- 
ever. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  there 
Is  something  sinister  about  the  subject 
of  replacement  parts.  Let  us  think  about 
that  for  a  moment.  This  agreement  does 
not  apply  to  replacement  parts. 

Canada  did  not  want  the  Canadian 
market  opened  up  to  replacement  parts 
because  of  the  fact  that  we  are  a  low- 
cost  producer  as  compared  with  Canada, 
and  we  would  take  over  a  great  deal  of 
their  market  for  replacement  parts.  We 
cannot  blame  Canada  for  trying  to  pro- 


tect some  of  its  domestic  industries,  just 
as  we  protect  some  of  our  domestic  in- 
dustries in  this  country.  We  did  it  a 
while  back,  in  protecting  our  particle- 
board  manufacturers  from  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  who  were  improving  their 
efficiency  in  this  product. 

If  someone  is  trying  to  look  after  the 
small  manufacturer  of  replacement 
parts,  one  would  think  that  the  last  thing 
he  would  be  asking  for  is  that  replace- 
ment parts  come  in  duty  free,  which 
might  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  re- 
placement part  manufacture  in  his 
country. 

The  agreement  actually  benefits  the 
manufacturer  of  replacement  parts  in 
this  country  because  the  rebate  scheme 
which  had  been  so  damaging  to  our 
manufacturers  no  longer  Is  in  effect.  So 
he  is  also  benefiting  from  this  agreement. 

Therefore,  when  one  understands  what 
is  in  the  bill,  what  the  intent  and  spirit 
of  It  are — and  both  countries  will  be 
watching;  they  will  have  a  right  to  drop 
out  after  1  year  if  either  country  thinks 
this  agreement  is  against  Its  national 
interest — we  shall  be  working  together 
for  the  benefit  of  both  countries  and  for 
the  lower  cost  of  automobiles. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  Is  not  free 
trade.  Complete  free  trade  Is  never  ob- 
tained in  one  step.  We  have  to  move 
toward  it.  But  it  Is  freer  trade.  It  re- 
moves many  restrictions  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  of  a  contro- 
versial nature.  It  goes  as  far  In  the  di- 
rection of  free  trade  as  we  think  we  can 
go  at  this  time. 

The  agreement  seeks  to  provide  some 
advantages  of  freer  trade.  What  are  the 
advantages?  The  advantages  of  freer 
trade  are  lower  cost  of  production,  more 
competition,  and  lower  prices  for  the 
consumer. 

In  so  far  as  this  classic  example  Is  con- 
cerned, we  look  at  the  contents  and  con- 
cept of  this  proposal  as  an  advance  in 
that  direction.  This  agreement  will  be 
a  great  stride  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  President  has 
signed  this  agreement  and  has  recom- 
mended It  to  the  Congress?  Did  It  not 
start  in  that  way? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  held  hearings  on  it  and  reported 
the  bill,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  by  a 
unanimous  vote? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  thereafter 
passed  the  bill? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
It  came  to  the  Senate  with  only  three 
negative  votes  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  did  not 
have  a  rollcall  vote  on  it,  but  my  Infor- 
mation  

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut    [Mr.   Ribicoff],   and   the 


Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr,  Hartke] 
were  against  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes — the 
Senators  who  signed  the  minority  views. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  So  if  the  Senate  has 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it,  is  it  not 
the  Senator's  opinion  that  the  Senate 
will  pass  it  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
also? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.   Yes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Does  the  Senator 
therefore  think  that,  imder  those  con- 
ditions, the  Senate  would  be  voting  for  a 
nefarious  or  notorious  agreement? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Some  of  the 
debate  would  suggest  that  not  only  have 
American  businessmen,  American  labor, 
and  American  public  officials  betrayed 
the  American  people,  but  that  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  officials  had  be- 
trayed the  Canadian  people.  Consider- 
ing the  fact  that  the  officials  on  both 
sides  of  the  border  depend  on  the  people 
for  their  election,  it  seems  difficult  to  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who,  I  am  sure, 
is  more  interested  in  the  protection  of 
labor  than  almost  anybody  else  in  the 
United  States;  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, who  is  more  interested  than  any- 
one else  in  looking  after  the  interests  of 
business  people,  both  large  and  small; 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  all  examined 
the  agreement  and  suggested  its  adop- 
tion? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  Is 
correct.  Those  men  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  look  into  those  matters. 

Further,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
this  agreement  has  not  been  brought  to 
Congress  in  the  traditional  way. 

The  fact  is  that  in  1954,  the  executive 
branch  negotiated  with  the  Government 
of  the  Philippines  a  revision  of  our  1946 
Trade  Agreement  with  the  Philippines. 
After  the  revision  was  negotiated  and  ini- 
tiated, implementing  authority  was 
sought  and  received  from  the  Congress. 
This  is  what  we  are  seeking  here. 

In  1961,  the  executive  branch  negoti- 
ated the  short-term  cotton  textile  ar- 
rangement and  subsequently  sought  leg- 
islative authority  to  enforce  that  agree- 
ment against  nonparticipants. 

There  were  no  trade  agreements  be- 
tween 1911  and  1934  negotiated  by  the 
United  States  in  any  form.  But  in  1934, 
the  Congress  gave  the  President  blanket 
authority  to  negotiate  agreements  with 
stated  limitations.  Agreements  negoti- 
ated under  that  authority,  as  well  as  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  are  not  required  to 
be  sent  to  Congress  for  its  approval. 

So  the  President  has  not  sought  to  by- 
pass the  Congress.  He  has  recognized 
the  prerogatives  of  Congress  in  the  trade 
agreement  field.  The  executive  branch 
has  recognized  that  a  trade  agreement  of 
this  sort  should  have  the  approval  of 
Congress.  It  is  before  the  Congress  to 
act  on.  The  pending  legislation  is  be- 
fore us. 

So  we  do  have  precedents  for  this  pro- 
cedure. 

I  would  say,  as  between  the  two  ap- 
proaches, that  the  President  is  violating 
precedents  more  when  he  negotiates  an 
agreement  and  then  brings  It  to  Con- 
gress and  asks  for  a  veto  than  when  be 


asks  Congress  for  authority  to  negotiate 
an  agreement  and  then  approve  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  It  not  the  nature 
and  the  whole  idea  of  this  particular 
agreement  that,  while  we  recognize  that 
some  people  in  the  parts  industry  may 
be  affected,  while  we  recognize  that  some 
categories  of  automotive  parts,  plants, 
and  labor,  may  be  adversely  affected, 
nevertheless  it  is  in  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  our  laboring 
people,  and  our  producing  people,  that 
we  enter  into  this  agreement  because  in 
the  long  term,  on  balance,  the  benefits 
will  redound  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Canada? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  an- 
swer the  question  first.  Then  I  shall 
yield. 

Not  only  is  that  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  officials  in  our  Nation  who  have 
direct  responsibility  to  represent  and 
protect  the  various  groups,  labor,  man- 
agement, and  industry,  those  who  have 
the  direct  responsibility  to  do  the  negoti- 
ating and  speak  for  these  groups,  but 
they  all  tell  us  that  this  Is  the  best  way 
the  matter  can  be  worked  out  and  that 
the  results  will  justify  it. 

The  Senator  is  quite  correct  when  he 
states  that  there  will  be  instances  in 
which  American  parts  manufacturers 
will  shift  operations  into  Canada  and 
where  Canadian  parts  manufacturers  will 
shift  operations  into  the  United 
States 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    That  Is  unlikely. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  cited  the 
Instance  of  17  cases  of  Canadian  com- 
panies that  will  be  adversely  affected. 
There  will  be  a  shift  in  both  directions. 

But  the  net  effect  is  going  to  be  that 
there  will  be  more  jobs  and  more  produc- 
tion in  both  countries.  We  will  retain 
the  same  amount  of  favorable  trade  bal- 
ance on  this  item  that  we  have  had  in 
years  gone  by. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  May  I  ask  one  other 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seantor  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  May  I  finish  my 
question? 

Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  agree 
that  it  is  an  erroneous  assumption  to 
conclude  that  we  in  the  United  States 
actually  control  or  have  peremptory 
rights  to  the  automobile  market  in 
Canada?  Does  not  Canada  have  the 
right  to  build  as  big  a  tariff  wall  as  It 
wishes,  and  produce  automobiles  and  sell 
them  to  their  people?  If  that  happened, 
It  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
automobile  Industry  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
IS  correct  about  that. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  fundamental  to 
w^e  argiunent  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  against  this  agreement,  that 
tnere  has  been  the  assumption  that  we 
control  the  Canadian  market.  That  is 
a  dubious  assiunption. 

The  argument  against  this  agreement 
°as  repeatedly  suggested  that  since  we 
Qave  about  40  percent  of  the  Canadian 
Qiarket,  then  as  the  Canadian  market 
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grows  and  expands  we  are  entitled  to 
40  percent  of  that  growth. 

That  is  fine,  if  we  can  get  It.  We 
should  attempt  to  get  as  much  of  the 
Canadian  market  as  we  can  and  share 
in  the  Increase  in  the  Canadian  market. 
But  we  cannot  blame  the  Canadians  for 
thinking  that  this  is  one  of  their  worst 
deficit  items. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Canadian  market  is  growing  con- 
siderably faster  than  our  market,  and 
that  if  we  are  precluded  from  trading 
into  the  Canadian  market  in  the  long 
range  the  automobile  industry  in  the 
United  States  will  be  the  loser? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  that 
could  happen. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  total  North  American  production 
will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  10  million 
automobiles.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  accept 
that  estimate. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  estimated  ac- 
cordmg  to  this  agreement,  and  depend- 
ing on  whether  my  opinion  is  accepted 
or  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, but  between  us  2V^  to  2  percent 
of  that  market  is  going  to  be  lost  to  the 
U.S.  side  of  the  production.  Is  that 
true? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  market 
is  going  to  be  bigger  and  our  share  of 
that  market  will  be  bigger,  if  the  Sena- 
tor is  speaking  in  terms  of  numbers  and 
of  money.  If  the  Senator  is  talking 
about  percentage,  that  percentage  vtIII 
be  a  smaller  percent,  but  a  smaller  per- 
cent of  a  larger  amount. 

In  every  other  respect  except  percen- 
tagewise, the  United  States  will  wind  up 
with  more. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  will  make  a  state- 
ment, and  I  will  want  to  know  if  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  agrees. 

The  estimated  market  is  going  to  be 
about  10  million  automobiles.  The 
share  of  the  United  States  proportion- 
ately will  be  about  2  percent  less,  which 
means  about  200,000  automobiles,  which 
under  normal  circumstances  would  be 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

That  figure  is  about  one-third  of  the 
total  production  of  American  Motors  to- 
day, equivalent  to  200,000  automobiles, 
which  would  have  been  manufactured  in 
the  United  States,  and  are  not  going  to 
be  manufactured  here.  Instead  they  are 
going  to  be  manufactured  in  Canada. 
Our  loss  is  the  plants  which  would  have 
manufactured  those  automobiles  here; 
and  those  automobile  plants  are  not 
going  to  be  doing  that  job. 

The  workers  who  would  have  been 
working  in  those  plants,  making  parts, 
and  assembling  those  automobiles,  are 
not  going  to  be  manufacturing  those 
200,000  automobiles. 

What  the  Senator  is  saying  In  this 
agreement  is  that  in  order  to  get  a  writ 
of  stroke,  which  is  what  the  President 
said,  we  have  been  hit  in  the  nose  and 


we  are  going  to  do  this  to  keep  from 
getting  hit  in  the  nose  again. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  v^riU  not 
yield  further  at  this  moment.  I  want 
to  answer  the  question. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  a  trend 
was  setting  In,  under  which  the  Cana- 
dians were  acting  just  as  all  of  these 
other  countries  have  acted,  to  deny  us 
part  of  the  market  that  we  would  like 
to  have  had. 

We  lost  a  great  many  exports,  because 
of  the  actions  of  those  countries. 
Canada  was  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  we  wanted  to  keep  as  much 
of  the  Canadian  market  under  our 
control  as  we  could. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  would 
not  want  the  United  States  to  take  the 
position  that  we  establish  international 
policy.  Every  country  is  going  ahead 
to  protect  Itself,  and  wherever  these  im- 
favorable  balances  of  trade  exist  they 
should  immediately  make  arrangements 
with  that  country  where  that  unfavor- 
able balance  of  trade  Is  eliminated,  so 
there  can  be  production  and  help  in 
subsidizing  production. 

The  Senator  does  not  follow  that 
thinking?  It  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
the  point  the  Senator  was  making. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  want  to 
work  it  out  the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  know.  Why  does 
not  the  Senator  come  in  with  an  amend- 
ment that  eliminates  all  barriers  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada?  Then, 
whoever  can  compete  with  us,  can.  If 
we  pay  more  to  our  labor,  that  is  fine. 
If  our  money  costs  us  more,  that  is  fine. 
Let  everybody  be  fair  and  say  that  we 
will  do  just  as  we  do  between  Lousiana 
and  Indiana.  If  it  can  be  made  for  less 
in  Louisiana,  send  It  to  Indiana;  and  if 
Indiana  can  make  It  for  less  send  it  to 
Louisiana. 

Why  does  not  the  Senator  say,  "Let 
us  have  a  free  trade  agreement"?  If 
he  will  do  that,  I  assure  the  Senator 
I  will  be  the  first  to  join  him.  Not  only 
wUl  I  do  that,  but  I  will  say,  "Let  us  do 
it  with  every  country  with  which  we 
can  enter  Into  such  an  agreement."  I 
am  in  favor  of  a  free  trade  agreement. 
I  should  like  to  put  at  rest  for  all  time 
the  idea  that  what  we  are  considering 
has  any  semblance  of  free  trade.  It  is 
one  of  the  strongest  protectionist  meas- 
ures that  have  ever  come  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  It  Is  one  of  the 
most  protectionist  agreements  that  has 
come  to  us  since  the  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  that 
I  had  the  power  to  require  Canada  to 
comply  with  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  or  to  comply  with 
laws  passed  by  Congress.  It  might  be  a 
wonderful  thing  if  we  could  do  that.  I 
suspect,  however,  that  we  would  run  into 
some  untoward  results.  I  suspect  such 
action  would  be  resented. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  they  believe  In  free 
trade  and  we  believe  in  free  trade,  let  us 
say  to  Canada,  "We  are  not  asking  you 
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to  give  us  anything  that  we  will  not  give 
you.  We  will  give  you  free  access  to  our 
maricets,  if  you  will  give  us  free  access 
to  your  markets." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  let  us 
eliminate  all  trade  barriers  between  our 
two  countries. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  to  sponsor  such 
a  measure?  I  would  not  wish  to  keep 
him  from  being  a  cosponsor  of  such  a 
forward-looking  measure. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  heard 
the  Senator's  argument.  I  should  like 
to  yield  the  floor,  so  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI  may 
make  an  address  which  he  plans  to  make 
this  evening. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  interested  in  such  a  proposal? 
If  he  is  interested  in  the  kind  of  proposal 
I  am  making,  we  can  end  the  debate 
tonight. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  draft  such  a  proposal,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  it  considered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  all  trade  barriers 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  eliminated,  we  shall  have  a  common 
market. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  will  send  such  a  pro- 
posal to  the  desk,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
it  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
where  we  can  both  take  a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  the  Senator  would 
like  to  enter  into  such  an  agreement,  and 
sponsor  such  a  proposal,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  draft  it.  In  that  way  we  would  be 
able  to  send  the  pending  bill  back  to  the 
committee,  and  substitute  my  proposal, 
with  the  Senator's  assistance,  for  the 
bill  that  is  before  the  Senate  now. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  sincerely  believe  that  he 
could  get  Canada  to  enter  into  that  type 
of  agreement? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Canada  certainly  will 
not  be  in  the  position  of  complaining 
about  a  trade  war  if  we  are  willing  to 
eliminate  all  trade  barriers  between  the 
two  countries. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  reason  we  have 
negotiated  this  agreement  is  that  the 
Canadians  were  acting  to  make  it  more 
difficult 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  understand  the  rea- 
sons. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  This  Is  an  effort  to 
move  in  the  other  direction. 

Mr.  HARTKE.    I  understand. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Canadians 
have  not  the  capacity  to  produce  which 
U.S.  manufacturers  have,  and  the  low 
expense  at  which  Americans  can  pro- 
duce. Canada  is  not  able  to  compete 
T^-ith  U.S.  manufacturers,  who  have  had 
much  more  experience  in  manufacturing 
than  have  the  Canadians. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana realizes  that  if  we  sought  tomorrow 
to  make  such  an  agreement  as  he  pro- 
poses, which  would  be  to  om-  advantage, 
Canada  would  not  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Canada  would  not 
agree  to  it  for  the  simple  reason  that 
their  costs  are  higher  and  they  are  not 
competitors  in  this  field.   Their  costs  are 


15  percent  higher,  and  their  wage  rates 
are  25  percent  lower.  They  are  trying 
to  protect  their  high-cost  industry  at  the 
expense  of  American  workers  and  Amer- 
ican business. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  what  they 
were  attempting  to  do  when  they  estab- 
lished a  17.5  percent  tariff.  We  are  ask- 
ing Canada  to  reduce  that  tariff  to  zero, 
so  that  we  can  trade  with  Canada.  The 
whole  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  keep  Can- 
ada from  retreating  behind  a  protection- 
ist barrier. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Canada  does  not  have 
to  retreat.  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
in  the  long  run  the  adjustment  assist- 
ance section  will  cost  as  much  as  any 
other  program,  including  medicare.  It 
is  the  most  expensive  measure  that  Con- 
gress has  faced. 

If  the  administration  had  a  real  under- 
standing of  what  it  proposes  to  do.  It 
would  have  the  State  Department,  which 
foisted  this  agreement  on  Congress,  sub- 
mit an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  adjust- 
ment assistance  section  to  the  American 
taxpayer.  Such  a  report  would  state 
the  number  of  dollars,  jobs,  and  indus- 
tries we  shall  have  to  subsidize  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  section. 

Admittedly,  it  will  be  there  for  some 
purpose.  I  heard  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
testify  that  50.000  American  jobs  would 
be  saved  by  the  agreement.  I  want  to 
know  how  many  American  jobs  will  be 
lost  and  how  many  people  will  be  taken 
care  of.  How  many  Industries  is  it  an- 
ticipated the  United  States  will  lose? 
We  do  most  of  the  exporting. 

It  is  important  that  we  have  such 
facts.  Someone  in  the  executive  branch 
should  come  forward  with  such  a  state- 
ment and  not  ask  us  to  take  a  pig  in  a 
poke. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI 
does  not  understand  why  this  agreement 
should  be  entered  into.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve the  agreement  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  think  that  many 
factors  enter  Into  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  understood  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  planned  to  yield  to 
me. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  at  all  convinced  that  the  Automotive 
Products  Trade  Act  does  as  much  for 
the  United  States  as  it  does  for  Canada. 
Nor  am  I  convinced  that  It  provides  em- 
ployees and  U.S.  manufacturers — other 
than  the  automakers — sufficient  protec- 
tion. 

However,  I  submit  an  amendment 
which,  if  adopted,  would  at  least  assure 
the  people  of  Michigan  something  from 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  would  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  United  States 
and  Canada  reach  agreement  on  the  sta- 
tus of  the  Blue  Water  Bridge  between 
Port  Huron,  Mich.,  and  Samia,  Ontario. 


Let  me  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
problem  that  causes  me  to  take  this  po- 
sition. 

On  April  8,  1937,  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan and  the  Province  of  Ontario  agreed 
that  when  the  bonds  which  were  sold 
to  finance  the  construction  had  been  paid 
off,  they  would  remove  all  tolls  from  the 
bridge. 

The  Premier  of  Ontario,  the  Honorable 
Mitchell  Hepburn,  speaking  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  bridge  on  October  10,  1938, 
is  reported  by  the  Samia  Observer  to 
have  said: 

This  cooperation  has  been  shown  in  a 
practical  way.  It  has  been  instrumental  in 
no  small  manner.  In  having  this  project 
conform  with  the  considered  policy  of  the 
Ontario  administration,  namely,  that  of  hav- 
ing such  international  bridges,  after  the 
bonds  are  retired,  revert  in  title  to  the  in- 
ternational authorities  in  trusteeship  for  our 
two  peoples.  Thus  toll-free  bridges  will 
serve  in  perpetuity  the  generations  to  fol- 
low on  this  continent. 

In  keeping  with  this  agreement,  tolls 
were  discontinued  on  the  bridge  on 
March  1,  1962,  by  the  State  of  Michigan, 
following  the  retirement  of  the  bonds. 

Gov.  John  Swainson  had  no  choice. 
Very  properly  he  lived  up  to  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  State. 

He  was  aided  in  making  this  decision  by 
a  reminder  from  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
that  the  removal  of  the  tolls  was  required 
by  its  agreement  with  the  State  to  pro- 
vide assistance  in  building  the  U.S.  ap- 
proaches to  the  bridge. 

Had  the  Governor  not  complied,  the 
State  would  have  been  in  danger  of  los- 
ing all  its  Federal  highway  subsidies. 

After  2  years  of  toll-free  operation,  the 
Government  of  Canada,  acting  unilater- 
ally, on  August  27,  1964,  reestablished 
tolls,  collecting  them  from  vehicles  cross- 
ing in  both  directions  and  using  them  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Canadian  half  of  the  bridge. 

The  tolls  that  have  been  established 
must  be  paid  by  residents  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  alike,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  State  of  Michigan  has  been  ap- 
propriating funds  from  Its  general  reve- 
nues to  operate  and  maintain  its  half  of 
the  bridge. 

The  State  of  Michigan,  through  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State,  has  attempted 
in  vain  to  obtain  an  agreement  with  the 
Canadian  Government  by  which  the 
terms  of  the  original  agreements  for  toll- 
free  operation  could  be  carried  out. 

The  Canadian  Government  refuses  to 
recognize  the  validity  of  the  agreement 
signed  by  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  re- 
fuses to  carry  its  share  of  the  costs  of 
the  bridge  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
State  of  Michigan  and  in  the  manner 
that  was  clearly  intended  when  the  bridge 
was  built. 

It  may  be  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment is  technically  correct  in  denying 
any  validity  to  an  agreement  entered  into 
by  a  Provincial  government.  But  it  is 
morally  wrong  in  repudiating  it,  and  It  is 
certainly  treating  U.S.  residents  who  use 
the  bridge  in  a  most  discriminatory  way. 
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They  pay  twice,  while  Canadians  pay 
only  once.  Residents  of  the  United  States 
pay  their  taxes,  out  of  which  their  share 
of  the  costs  is  appropriated,  and  then 
they  help  the  Canadians  pay  their  share 
by  paying  a  toll  every  time  they  use  the 
bridge. 

We  are  going  to  a  lot  of  trouble  in  the 
pending  bill  to  help  Canada  to  get  a 
larger  share  of  the  auto  manufacturing 
business  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent, and  this  Is  to  some  extent  to  the 
detriment  of  U.S.  manufacturers  and 
workers.  The  very  least  we  can  do  is 
make  this  the  occasion  for  ending  a  great 
injustice  to  U.S.  residents  using  the  Blue 
Water  Bridge. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  original  1937 
agreement  between  Michigan  and  On- 
tario be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  I  received  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State  a  year  ago  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  1937  agreement  and  the  letter  from 
the  Department  of  State  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Port   HtntON-SARNiA    Bridge   Agreement 

This  agreement  made  this  8th  day  of  April, 
AD.,  1937,  by  and  between  the  State  Bridge 
Commission  of  Michigan,  the  party  of  the 
first  part;  Murray  D.  Van  Wagoner,  State 
Highway  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan, party  of  the  second  part,  and  the  Min- 
ister of  Highways  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  party  of  the  third  part,  wltnesseth: 

That,  for  other  valuable  considerations 
end  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  $1  now 
paid  by  each  of  the  parties  to  the  others  of 
them,  the  parties  hereby  agree  that  when 
:he  construction  bonds  provided  for  in  a 
trust  indenture  dated  June  1,  1936,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  construction  of  the  main  span 
of  the  proposed  International  bridge  cross- 
ing St.  Clair  River  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  shall 
have  been  fully  paid,  the  said  bridge  and  its 
approaches  shall  be  free  from  tolls  or  charges 
of  any  kind  for  its  use  by  the  public. 

In  witness  thereof  the  parties  hereto  have 
caused  this  agreement  to  be  executed  In  their 
names  and  under  their  seals  by  their  proper 
officers  on  the  day  and  year  first  above  writ- 
ten. 

State  BRrocE  Commission, 
J.  R.  Steinbaugh,  Chairman. 
W.  C.  Stinson,  Secretary. 
Russell  L.  Rivet. 
Carol  Collet. 
Murray  D.  Van  Wagoner. 
State  Highway  Commissioner  of  State 
of  Michigan. 

Park  Hammond. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HICHWaTS 

or  THE  Province  of  Ontario. 

T.  B.  QUESTEN, 

j.  e.  yorston. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  September  1,  1964. 
Hon.  Patrick  V.  McNamara, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  McNamara:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  August  18.  1964,  to  Secretary 
Rusk  in  which  you  refer  to  the  history  of  the 
arrangements  between  the  State  of  Michigan 
and  the  Province  of  Ontario  concerning  the 
Blue  Water  Bridge  and  the  newspaper  report 
that  Canadian  authorities  plan  to  impose 
jolls  for  the  use  of  the  Canadian  portion  of 
the  bridge  as  of  September  7,  1964. 
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The  Department  of  State  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  surrounding  the 
imposition  of  tolls  for  the  Blue  Water  Bridge 
since  early  1962.  The  Michigan  State  High- 
way Department  informed  the  Department  at 
that  time  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  in  view  of  the  retirement  of  the 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  bridge  and  the 
provisions  of  U.S.  legislation  (44  Stat.  1398, 
and  section  204(g)  of  48  Stat.  200)  under 
v/hich  Federal  aid  funds  were  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  US.  approach  to 
the  bridge,  was  requiring  the  State  of 
Michigan  to  cease  imposing  tolls  for  the  use 
of  the  bridge.  There  were  indications  at  that 
time  that  whether  or  not  Michigan  charged 
tolls  for  use  of  the  U.S.  portion  of  the  bridge, 
tolls  would  be  charged  in  Canada  for  use  of 
the  Canadian  portion. 

The  Department  raised  the  matter  with  the 
Canadian  Government  In  view  of  the  agree- 
ment signed  by  the  Province  of  Ontario  and 
the  State  of  IVUchigan  on  April  8,  1937,  which 
provides  that  "the  parties  hereby  agree  that 
when  the  construction  bonds  provided  for 
•  •  *  shall  have  been  fully  paid,  the  said 
bridge  and  its  approaches  shall  be  free  from 
tolls  or  charges  of  any  kind  for  its  use  by  the 
pubUc." 

At  an  Intergovernmental  meeting  June  5 
and  6,  1962,  attended  by  United  States  and 
Canadian  Federal  officials,  as  well  as  officials 
of  Michigan  and  Ontario,  the  two  govern- 
ments discussed  primarily  the  regulation  of 
international  bridges  generally,  but  also  the 
problem  of  the  Blue  Water  Bridge.    The  De- 
partment referred  to  the  Michigan-Ontario 
Agreement  of  1937  and  urged  the  Canadian 
Government  not  to  permit  tolls  to  be  charged 
for    use    of    the    Canadian    portion    of    the 
bridge.    The  Canadian  representatives  stated 
that  the   1937  agreement  was  entered  into 
by  Ontario  without   the   knowledge  or  au- 
thority of  the  Canadian  Federal  Government 
and  that  the  Canadian  Government  did  not 
consider    the     agreement    legally    binding. 
Furthermore,  the  title  to  the  Canadian  por- 
tion of  the  bridge  was,  upon  payment  of  the 
bonded  Indebtedness,  to  pass  to  the  Canadian 
Federal  Government  or  to  its  designee.    The 
Canadian  Federal  Government  has  been  in- 
formed by  the  Province  of  Ontario,  its  in- 
tended   designee,    that    Ontario   would   not 
accept  title  to  the  bridge  unless  Ontario  was 
authorized  to  Impose  tolls  sufficient  to  cover 
the  costs  for  its  maintenance  and  operation. 
The    Canadians   stated    that   the   Canadian 
Government  was  not  willing  to  foot  costs  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  bridge, 
and  as  it  considered  the  Michigan-Ontario 
agreement   to   be   legally   invalid,   it   would 
probably  designate  Ontario  as  recipient  of 
title  to  the  Canadian  portion,  authorizing 
Ontario  to  impose  tolls  to  cover  its  mainte- 
nance and  operation.     In  reply  to  the  De- 
partment's urging  that  the  spirit  of  the  1937 
agreement  be  honored  in  view  of  Ontario's 
moral,  if  not  leg?l,  obligation,  the  Canadian 
officials  Indicated   that   the  agreement   was 
signed   largely   because  of   requirements   of 
U.S.    legislation    under    which    Federal    aid 
funds  participated  in  the  construction  of  the 
U.S.    approach.      They    Indicated    that,    of 
course,  the  requirements  of  U.S.  legislation 
that  the  bridge  become  toll  free  could  not  be 
operative    on    the    Canadian    side    of    the 
boundary. 

After  the  June  1962  meeting,  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  State  on  several 
occasions  urged  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment not  authorize  the  imposition  of  tolls 
for  use  of  the  Canadian  portion  of  the  bridge. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  since  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  was  not  in  a  position 
to  authorize  Michigan  to  Impose  such  tolls, 
the  impositldn  of  tolls  in  Canada  would  have 
the  effect  of  requiring  bridge  tiserB  resident 
In  Michigan  to  pay  for  maintenance  of  the 


U.S.  portion  of  the  bridge  from  Michigan 
State  revenues  while  paying  also  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  Canadian  portion  tlirough  tolls 
while  all  other  uses  of  the  bridge  resident 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  would  pay 
only  tolls  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Cana- 
dian portion  of  the  bridge.  At  a  further  In- 
tergovernmental meeting  on  international 
bridges  February  7,  1964.  the  Department  was 
shown  the  bill  which  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  submit  to  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  authorizing,  inter  alia,  the  levy- 
ing of  tolls  for  the  use  of  the  Canadian  por- 
tion of  the  bridge  to  cover  maintenance  and 
operation  costs.  At  the  meeting  the  Depart- 
ment restated  its  position  of  the  previous 
meeting. 

In  view  of  the  passage  since  that  time  of 
the  above-mentioned  Canadian  legislation  It 
is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  Department 
can  successfully  urge  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment to  reconsider  its  poslUon  on  this  mat- 
ter. We  are,  however,  requesting  the  U.S. 
Embassy  at  Ottawa  to  bring  your  letter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Canadian  Department 
of  External  Affairs.  We  are  asking  Embassy 
Ottawa  to  Inquire  whether  the  newspaper 
clipping  enclosed  with  your  letter  is  an  ac- 
curate report  of  proposed  Canadian  action. 

We  shall  communicate  with  you  further 
upon  receipt  of  a  report  from  the  Embassy 
at  Ottawa.  ' 

Sincerely  yoxirs, 

Robert  E.  Lee. 
Acting   Assistant   Secretary   for  Con- 
gressional Relations. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  the  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 


A  VALUED  SENATOR 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  who  are  privileged  to  serve  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  understand  and  appreciate 
the  outstanding  service  rendered  by  our 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 

His  service  is  also  appreciated  by  our 
citizens  generally.  From  time  to  time  we 
receive  some  very  fine  and  outstanding 
press  comments  regarding  the  service 
rendered  by  our  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Valued  Senator"  which 
appeared  in  the  Saturday.  September  18. 
1965,  issue  of  the  Commercial-News  of 
Danville,  111.,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Valued  Senator 

Our  Senator  Everett  McKinlet  Dirksen, 
Republican  of  Illinois,  has  been  called  both 
President  Johnson's  most  valuable  ally  among 
congressional  Republicans  and  a  stanch 
anti-Johnson  conservative. 

Both  descriptions  fit.  As  Senate  GOP 
minority  leader.  Senator  Dirksen  has  helped 
Mr.  Johnson  obtain  such  legislation  as  the 
voting  rights  bill  which  would  not  have 
passed  without  Republican  help.  He  also 
is  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  President's 
Vietnam  policy. 

But  when  basic  issues  of  freedcxu  from 
the    conservative    viewpoint    are    Involved, 
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DiBKSEN  Is  Willing  to  -ase  every  parliamentary 
device  in  the  book  (and  he  knows  them  all) 
to  counter  the  big  Democratic  majority  In 
the  Senate. 

The  latest  display  of  Dirksen  working  In 
this  way  came  the  other  day  when  he  blocked 
President  Johnson's  immigration  bill  in  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Dirksen  did  so  in  an  attempt  to  force  the 
committee  to  report  out  his  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  modifying  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court's  one  man-one  vote  dictum 
on  State  legislatures. 

A  majority  of  Senators  favored  an  earlier 
version  of  the  amendment,  but  it  failed  to 
get  the  required  two-thirds  majority.  Dirk- 
sen believes  that  his  revised  version  will 
make  the  grade  if  it  gets  by  liberal  Demo- 
crats' opposition  in  committee. 

Dirksen  also  has  promised  to  throw  up 
plenty  of  parliamentary  roadblocks  to  stop 
Senate  repeal  of  State  right-to-work  laws. 
With  only  a  bare  majority  reportedly  favor- 
ing the  measure  backed  by  unions  and  the 
President.  Dirksen  stands  a  good  chance  of 
winning  that  battle. 

Senator  Dirksen  is  an  Independent-minded 
lawmaker  who  works  hard  to  preserve  the 
two-party  system  in  the  Senate,  consistent 
with  national  interest.  The  Nation  owes 
him  Its  appreciation. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

H.R.  205.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  in  order 
to  increase  the  educational  assistance  allow- 
ances payable  under  the  war  orphans'  educa- 
tional assistance  program,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  728.  An  act  to  amend  section  510  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936; 

H.R.  1274.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Michiko  Miyazakl  Williams;  and 

H.J.  Res.  673.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966,  and  for  other  purpo.=^es. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  to- 
morrow at  11  a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1965,  at  11  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  29,  1965: 

Department  or  He.^lth,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Francis  Keppel,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

Gene  L.  Tlsdale,  Brantley. 

Daniel  W.  Johnson.  Jr.,  Headland. 


ARIZONA 

Elmore  H.  Husband,  Flagstaff. 
Nolan  G.  Mack,  Gilbert. 
Leona  L.  Crabtree,  Tacna. 
Linden  V.  Cornellson,  Tuba  City. 

ARKANSAS 

Robert  C.  Mabry,  De  Queen. 
Max  G.  Cope,  Monette. 

CALIFORNIA 

James  L.  Tlnnln,  Coyote. 
Walter  W.  Coleman,  Escondldo. 
Nlilo  J.  Jacobson,  Fort  Bragg. 
Rose  M.  Caipen,  Independence. 
Donald  L.  Sheehy.  Norco. 
Roy  A.  White.  San  Joaquin. 
Guy  Rossi,  Sierra  Madre. 

CONNECTICUT 

Edward  J.  Coyle,  Stratford. 

FLORIDA 

Roger  A.  Lopp,  Dundee. 
Bessie  M.  Osteen,  Osteen. 
Hazel  T.  Stevenson,  Sebastian. 
James  H.  Acker,  Vero  Beach. 

GEORGIA 

Alice  A.  Marshall,  Appling. 
John  G.  Butler,  Savannah, 

HAWAU 

Tom  T.  Morita,  Kapaa. 

ILLINOIS 

Byrel  F.  McFarland,  Allendale. 
Henrietta  E.  Leischner.  De  Land. 
Herman  R.  Savage,  Jr.,  Farmer  City. 
Kenneth  G.  Kuper,  Ingleslde. 
Howard  L.  Roach,  Kirkland. 
Clayton  E.  Saunders,  New  Boston. 
Edna  A.  DeVoe,  Shirland. 
Elmer  B.  Keller,  Stewardson. 

INDIANA 

Fred  D.  Janney,  Gaston. 
Merrill  K.  Lambert,  Hope. 
Cletus  H.  Engler.  Lawrenceburg. 
Ralph  E.  Manifold,  Mooreland. 
Raymond  T.  Elliott,  Portland. 
Myron  D.  Barnes,  Rosedale. 

IOWA 

Darrell  B.  Daugherty,  Adel. 
Edgar  A.  Cox,  Charlotte. 
Pat  McGuire,  Cushing. 
Robert  E.  Delk,  Hudson. 
Dean  A.  Cowger,  Mediapolis. 
Mildred  E.  Howell,  New  Liberty. 
Murel  L.  Scherbring,  Red  Oak. 
Paul  E.  Bevimer,  Rock  Valley. 
George  W.    House,    Sigoiorney. 
Edward  J.  Delaney,  Stuart. 

KANSAS 

Kenneth  H.  Anderson,  Johnson. 
James  G.  Beedle,  Matfleld  Green. 

KENTUCKY 

Bennle  G.  Faulk,  Mortons  Gap. 
Pauline  H.  Applegate,  Tollesboro. 

LOUISIANA 

James  A.  Ho3rt,  Cheneyvllle. 

MAINE 

Raymond  A.  Banks,  Liberty. 
Alvin  G.  Spicer,  Limestone. 

MABTLAND 

P.  Wallls  Wheeler,  Silver  Spring. 

MICHIGAN 

Allison  W.  Green,  Dafter. 
Harold  L.  Hutchinson,  Deerfleld. 

MINNKSOTA 

Gerald  W.  Leland,  Brlcelyn. 
Franlc  E.  Henderson,  Elkton. 

MISSISSIPPI 

James  R.  Trlplett.  Flora. 
WUliam  R.  Roblson,  Hamilton. 


Joe  A.  Wood,  Hazlehurst. 

Charles  H.  Wellington,  State  College, 

MISSOURI 

Swepson  W.  Krauss,  Eldon. 
Dale  M.  Baker,  Kingston. 
Albert  L.  Mix,  Osborn. 

MONTANA 

Myron  O.  St.  John,  Ophelm. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Vernon  F.  Hall,  Bradford. 

NEW  JERSEY 

James  Luciano,  Florham  Park. 
Gordon  M.  Thomson,  Tuckahoe. 
Frank  V.  Lancetta,  Wlnslow. 

NEW  YORK 

E.  Miner  Farwell,  Belmont. 
Doris  R.  Swartz,  Breesport. 
Albert  T.  Matthews,  East  Islip. 
Jessie  W.  Campbell,  Georgetown. 
Guy  Applebee,  Port  Byron. 
Albert  G.  Evans.  Saratoga  Springs. 
Louis  M.  Trlvisone,  Staten  Island. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Luther  E.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Falson. 
Hardy  L.  Vause,  Hookerton . 
Charles  P.  Smith,  Rowland. 
Rhoda  L.  Lewis,  Sneads  Ferry. 
Marvin  F.  Shebester,  SwepsonvlUe. 
L.  Yale  Miller,  Wilkesboro. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Carroll  D.  Tudahl,  Berthold. 
Glenn  D.  Heldt,  Rocklake. 

OHIO 

Dorothy  V.  Benson,  Barlow. 
William  L.  Cale.  Cambridge. 
Virgil  L.  Detty,  Londonderry. 
Treva  M.  Betts,  Rlslngsun. 
Rule  J.  Smith,  Walhonding. 
Lulu  V.  Guderjahn,  West  Salem. 

OKLAHOMA 

Edward  O.  McCarty,  Sklatook. 

OREGON 

Elmore  D.  Spencer,  Salem. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

John  S.  L.  Halenar,  Coatesvlle. 
Edwin  V.  Strohl,  Hellertown. 
Lena  I.  Snyder,  Quincy. 
Hale  Trultt.  West  Grove. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

James  D.  Watson,  Jr.,  Elgin. 
Luther  V.  Mayer,  Jackson. 
Cecil  B.  Guerry,  Jamestown. 
Fred  B.  Setzler,  Jr.,  West  Columbia. 

TENNESSEE 

Betty  C.  Street,  Antloch. 
Marvin  G.  Scott,  Scotts  Hill. 

TEXAS 

John  O.  Towler,  Baird. 
Mary  R.  Cartwright,  Boeme. 
William  E.  Rogers,  Center, 
Ben  W.  Laird,  Kilgore. 
Charles  E.  Lindsey,  Memphis. 
Nonnie  S.  Kelley,  Montgomery. 
Jewell  C.  Lewis,  Pottsboro. 
Calvin  D.  Conder,  Powderly. 
Gwendolyn  8.  Bailey,  Slmonton. 
John  G.  Hagan,  Jr.,  Whitehouse. 
John  W.  Bruckner,  Wimberley. 

TXRGIMXA 

Harold  J.  Workman,  McGaheysvlIle. 
Theodore  Raines,  Vansant. 

WASHINGTON 

Mike  Montanye,  Goldendale. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Harry  J.  Reitter,  Colliers. 
Julia  A.  Warrick,  Glen  Dale. 
Genevieve  D.  Kessel,  Gormanla. 
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A  Review  of  the  Lindsay  Book 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  29. 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Caspar  Cit- 
ron, a  New  York  political  activist  of  Dem- 
ocratic stripe,  has  written  a  book,  pub- 
lished by  the  Fleet  Publishing  Corp.,  en- 
titled "John  V.  Lindsay  and  the  Silk 
Stocking  Story." 

The  letter  I  received  from  the  publisher 
asking  me  for  a  review  noted  that  "sev- 
eral publications  have  mistaken  the  book 
for  a  campaign  biography."  I  do  not 
see  why.  The  book  is  no  sugar  coated, 
hard  to  take  seriously  deification 
thrown  together  for  the  short-lived  but 
lucrative  campaign-time  sales  market. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  discussion  of  the 
forces  that  have  shaped  and  are  shaping 
the  Nation's  most  publicized  congres- 
sional district.  Only  after  some  60  pages 
does  a  preoccupation  with  the  incumbent 
Congressman  set  in,  belatedly  living  up 
to  the  promise  of  the  full-page,  campaign 
market  oriented  picture  of  John  that  en- 
livens the  backflap  of  the  book  jacket. 
Up  until  that  time,  Caspar  Citron  has 
concerned  himself  with  evolution  of  the 
latter-day  17th  Congressional  District  as 
seen  through  the  political  careers  of 
John  Lindsay's  predecessors. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Citron  has  done  a 
good  job  in  setting  down  the  shifting 
philosophical  sands  and  changing  socio- 
economic wellsprings  of  a  district  which 
he  now  portrays  as  finding  its  present 
optimum  political  representation  in  the 
efforts  of  our  distinguished  colleague.  He 
makes  a  breathing  entity  of  a  district 
which  for  many  people  takes  shape  only 
as  the  creature  and  creation  of  media 
preoccupation  and  consequent  distortion. 
John  Lindsay  may  be  better  known  as 
a  Congressman,  I  feel,  by  knowing  him 
in  the  context  of  his  district.    As  we  all 
know,  districts  change — and  in  changing 
they  often  revamp  their  representational 
requirements.    For  example,  it  may  be 
hard  for  people  who  know  the  present 
complexion  of  the  17th  District  to  credit 
the  fact  that  in  the   1946  Republican 
primary,  the  then  Congressman,  a  noted 
liberal  internationalist,  was  defeated  5 
w>  1  by  a  stanch  Taft  conservative  who 
«^as  for  a  time  to  oppose  the  graduated 
mcome  tax.   I  was  in  the  New  York  State 
Senate  at  the  time,  so  I  barely  knew  the 
defeated  Joe  Baldwin,  but  I  served  with 
*Titz  Coudert  during  my  first  6  years  in 
this  House  until  his  retirement  in  1958. 
He  was  as  unlike  John  Lindsay  as  he 
could  be. 

Caspar  Citron  interviewed  Fritz 
Coudert  who  attributes  the  liberal  trend 
or  the  district  to  the  tearing  down  of  all 
^e  old,  monied  apartment  buildings  in 
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the  midtown  section,  to  be  replaced  by 
grand  canyons  of  glass-encased  office 
buildings,  accompanied  by  the  construc- 
tion of  slab  after  slab  of  cheaper,  white- 
collar  "cavedweller"  efficiency  apart- 
ment houses  on  the  district's  periphery. 
There  is  more  to  the  changing  portrait 
of  the  district  than  residential  construc- 
tion and  destruction,  of  course,  and  Mr, 
Citron  manages  to  touch  on  most  of  it 
in  an  unpretentious  and  interesting 
study.  Perhaps  the  book  is  most  valu- 
able as  the  evolved  context  of  a  Con- 
gressman. Its  best  title  might  be  "The 
Silk  Stocking  Story  and  John  Lindsay," 
but  under  any  title,  it  is  informative  and 
enjoyable  reading.  I  commend  it  to  all 
interested  Members, 


ing  the  increasingly  serious  problem  of 
structural  unemployment  caused  by  a 
labor  force  ill  fitted  for  existing  and  de- 
veloping job  opportunities.  The  Human 
Investment  Act  will  link  private  enter- 
prise efforts  with  those  efforts  being  made 
by  Federal  and  State  governments  in 
this  important  area.  The  major  premise 
of  the  proposal  which  I  am  introducing 
is  that  private  business  has  over  the 
years  learned  how  to  obtain  the  most  re- 
sults per  training  dollar  and  should  now 
be  encouraged  to  expand  its  training 
programs  to  meet  this  national  need. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  examine  seri- 
ously the  merits  of  this  legislation. 


Human  Inveshnent  Act  of  1965 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF    , 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  29. 1965 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  which  I  believe  to 
be  a  sound  approach  to  an  aspect  of  the 
Nation's  continuing  problem  of  unem- 
ployment and  job  retraining.  It  is 
known  as  the  Human  Investment  Act  of 
1965.  A  number  of  my  Republican  col- 
leagues, under  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Curtis]  have  introduced  similar 
bills. 

The  Human  Investment  Act  would  en- 
courage private  business  both  large  and 
small  to  invest  in  upgrading  the  job  skills 
of  the  Nation's  labor  force.  It  would 
accomplish  this  by  providing  a  7-per- 
cent tax  credit  to  an  employer  toward 
certain  of  his  employee  training  ex- 
penses. Among  the  expenses  specifically 
named  are  those  relating  to :  apprentice- 
ship training,  on-the-job  training  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act,  cooperative  work  study  pro- 
grams, and  tuition  refimd  and  organized 
group  instruction  payments  by  employ- 
ers. 

This  would  give  an  employer  an  incen- 
tive to  expand  his  training  programs  and 
to  initiate  new  programs  for  his  em- 
ployees. By  participating  in  advanced 
training,  an  employee  can  improve  his 
skills  and  thus  improve  his  job  security 
and  earning  ability.  As  those  presently 
employed  move  up  to  better  Jobs  through 
more  training,  those  now  imemployed 
because  of  insufficient  skills  can  be  hired 
to  take  their  places.  Also  it  would  offer 
new  hope  to  workers  whose  jobs  are 
threatened  by  automation  or  by  shifting 
defense  contracts. 

In  passing  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  the  Congress  indi- 
cated its  awareness  of  the  need  for  meet- 


Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF   IOWA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  29. 1965 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  only  one  designated  wilderness 
area  left  in  America  between  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountains  on  the  east  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west.  This 
area  is  known  as  the  Boundary  Waters 
Canoe  area  and  is  located  in  the  Superior 
National  Forest  in  northeastern  Minne- 
sota. 

"There  is  a  movement  today  by  log- 
ging, mining,  and  commercial  develop- 
ment companies — among  others — to  open 
this  area  up.  It  is  my  feeling  that  by 
so  doing  we  will  destroy  the  only  area  in 
midcontinent  America  which  still  retains 
its  natural,  primeval  character,  and  in 
which  the  miracle  of  creation  continues 
unaided  and  unbothered  by  the  constant 
rush  of  modern  man. 

On  January  12,  1965.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  took  a  bold 
step  to  preserve  the  BWCA.  He  issued 
a  directive  which  altered  management 
plans  in  favor  of  wilderness  protection. 
Mr.  Freeman  added  150,000  acres  to  the 
no  cut  region  of  the  BWCA  thus  exclud- 
ing logging  companies  from  this  area. 
He  earmarked  another  100,000  acres  for 
addition  to  the  no  cut  zone  and  called 
for  study  and  action  on  litter  and  pollu- 
tion control.  He  also  specified  that  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  be  maintained  and 
improved  in  keeping  with  the  primitive 
environment. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  steps  in 
Secretary  Freeman's  directive.  All  were 
aimed  at  protecting  this  last  great  wil- 
derness area.  And  yet  his  entire  plan  has 
been  severely  attacked  by  special  interest 
groups. 

I  would  like  to  state  for  the  record 
right  now  that  I  am  solidly  behind  Sec- 
retary Freeman.  Being  an  avid  sports- 
man and  lover  of  the  outdoors  myself,  I 
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find  it  shameful  that  there  are  those 
who  would  begrudge  even  a  small  area 
like  this  remaining  in  its  primeval  form. 
In  my  opinion,  this  area  should  be  set 
aside  as  an  ageless  example  of  the  Amer- 
ica that  once  was. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  encourage  my  colleagues  to  support 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  in  his 
efforts  to  preserve  our  American  herit- 
age. 

A  Salute  to  4-H 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVEUND 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  29. 1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  the  large  number  of 
other  Members  who  are  extending  con- 
gratulations this  week  to  the  more  than 
2  million  young  people  across  the  Na- 
tion who  belonpc  to  the  4-H  and  are 
celebrating  this  National  4-H  Club  Week. 

The  young  Americans  who  belong  to 
this  wonderful  organization  are  working 
to  improve  themselves  and  their  coim- 
try.  4-H  Is  no  longer  purely  a  rural 
organization  but  draws  its  membership 
from  cities  and  towns  as  well.  Anyone 
who  feels  discouraged  by  the  incessant 
news  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  other 
disorders  among  the  young  that  makes 
for  grim  and  screaming  headlines  should 
take  heart  from  the  work  of  the  4-H. 

Since  1914.  when  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
ere  .ted  the  Extension  Service,  which 
helped  to  promote  and  finance  4-H  Club 
activity.  23  million  young  Americans  have 
participated  in  club  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  4-H  members  have  the 
answer  to  juvenile  delinquency,  immoral- 
ity, and  disrespect  for  law  and  order. 
They  are  constructive,  creative,  and 
progressive.  They  leam,  they  teach, 
they  lead.  They  add  to  the  Nation's 
wealth.  They  build  character.  And 
they  have  a  wonderful  time  in  the  proc- 
ess. In  a  world  of  hatred,  turmoil,  and 
war,  filled  with  people  who  seem  more 
concerned  with  what  they  can  get  from 


society  than  with  what  they  owe  it,  4-H 
is  a  refreshing,  cheering,  optimistic,  and 
important  force  for  good. 

The  4-H  pledge  taken  by  every  mem- 
ber is: 

My  head  to  clearer  thinking. 
My  heart  to  greater  loyalty. 
My  hands  to  larger  service. 
My  health  to  better  living,  for  my  club,  my 

community,  and  my  country. 

It  would  be  a  fine  motto  for  every 
American.  I  am  proud  to  salute  4-H 
at  this  time  and  wish  the  young  men  and 
women  of  4-H  continued  success  in  the 
years  to  come. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  September  30, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God.  our  Father,  Thou  hast  ordained 
that  in  the  leadership  of  public  affairs 
the  concern  and  care  of  the  many  must 
rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  few.  En- 
able, we  pray  Thee,  those  here  thus  lift- 
ed to  posts  of  such  power  and  responsi- 
bility, knowing  that  at  l)est  they  see  but 
as  in  a  glass  darkly,  to  cultivate  the  grace 
of  sitting  where  others  sit  that  the  spirit 
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HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Thursday,  September  23. 
Senator  George  McGovern  spoke  to  the 
Senate  on  the  subject  of  hunger  through- 
out the  world.  The  United  States  is 
unique  in  having  to  maintain  a  lid  on  its 
production  of  food.  But  we  must  look 
beyond  this  and  realize  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
When  we  bioaden  our  outlook,  the  future 
is  frightening. 

As  present,  2  billion  persons,  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  population  live  in 
areas  of  nutritional  deficiency  and  an 
estimated  half  of  these— 1  billion  per- 
sons— suffer  daily  or  recurrent  crippling 
hunger.  As  Senator  McGovern  very  ably 
and  cogently  pointed  out,  our  concern 
arises  from  the  realization  that  we  are 
not  doing  well  now  in  combating  hunger 
and  that  the  situation  can  only  worsen, 
for  world  population  is  increasing  at  a 
much  greater  rate  than  food  production. 
And  where  these  two  trends,  rapid  popu- 
lation growth  and  low  levels  of  food  pro- 
duction, most  commonly  coincide  are  in 
the  underdeveloped  and  developing  re- 
gions of  the  world. 


I  would  like  to  emphasize  what  Senator 
McGovern  said  on  Thursday— that  nei- 
ther  from  a  moral  nor  from  a  political 
standpoint  can  we  sit  idly  by.  I  support 
the  Senator's  proposals  for  a  two-front 
war  on  hunger:  for  a  more  effective  use 
and  distribution  of  our  own  farm  abun- 
dance and  for  a  need  to  stimulate  an  agri- 
cultural revolution  abroad. 

Senator  McGovern  further  suggests  an 
expanded  role  for  our  Nation  through 
greater  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
Freedom  From  Hunger  campaign.  The 
invaluable  work  of  the  FAO  is  well  illus- 
trated by  one  of  its  local  groups,  the 
Northern  California  Freedom  From  Hun- 
ger Committee. 

The  committee's  executive  secretary  is 
Mrs.  Grace  McDonald,  a  long-time,  ac- 
tive resident  of  the  city  of  San  Jose, 
Calif.  Although  Mrs.  McDonald  re- 
cently suffered  a  broken  shoulder  bone 
and  knee  cap  as  the  result  of  a  nasty  fall, 
she  is  now  getting  along  fine  and  her  un- 
bounded spirit,  which  pervades  the  com- 
mittee's work,  has  not  been  dampened. 

Like  Senator  McGovern.  Mrs.  McDon- 
ald and  the  northern  conamittee  do  not 
believe  that  mere  provision  of  food  is  a 
sufficient  solution  to  this  problem — it  is 
only  a  palliative  and  looks  not  at  all  to 
the  future.  This  past  year,  members  of 
the  committee  raised  over  $1,000  to  re- 
place diving  equipment  lost  to  the  Ancud 
shell  fishermen  in  Chile  during  the  1960 
earthquake  and  resulting  tidal  waves. 
They  are  now  working  to  provide  the 
fishermen  with  a  $10,000  drying  tunnel 
and  a  $3,000  ice-crushing  plant  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  ship  their  fish  to  met- 
ropolitan marketplaces. 

The  Northern  California  Committee 
and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion begin  next  month  a  21 -week  "Young 
World  Appeal"  to  Involve  the  youth  of 
the  world  In  this  fight  against  hunger. 
This  worldwide  effort,  as  well  as  Sena- 
tor McGovern's  legislation  have  my  full- 
est support.  The  problem  is  not  one 
which  will  work  itself  out — it  will  take 
the  hard  work  and  f  arsighted  planning  of 
such  committees  as  Mrs.  Grace  McDon- 
ald's to  prevent  an  enormous  gap  be- 
tween the  level  of  food  production  and 
world  population. 


of  understanding,  fairness,  and  charity 
may  so  dominate  the  thinking  and  act- 
ing of  this  body  that  differing  Interpre- 
tations may  not  bitterly  divide,  nor  con- 
flicting opinions  make  comrades  In  the 
processes  of  democracy,  unkind  one  to 
another. 

Together  we  walk  an  unknown  way 
but  we  push  forward  step  by  step  In  a 
sure  faith  in  goodness  and  Justice  and 
truth,  and  in  the  unshakable  belief  that 
in  the  final  reckoning  even  the  gates  of 
hell  cannot  prevail  against  that  holy 
trinity  of  virtues  and  verities. 

Enrich  us  individually  with  a  compas- 
sionate care  for  the  crjrlng  needs  of  Thy 
other  children  in  any  part  of  this  earth 
abode  of  Thy  scattered  family — realizing 
that  without  that  care  though  we  speak 
with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  all 


we  say  Is  but  as  sounding  brass  and 
tinkling  cymbals. 

We  bring  our  prayer  in  the  name  and 
spirit  of  the  Master  of  us  all.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. September  29,  1965.  was  dispensed 
with. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 
Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gelsler,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  thf 
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President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts: 

On  September  28,  1965 : 

S.  7.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  In  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1317.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  the  handling  and  collec- 
tion of  dishonored  checks;  and 

S.  1903.  An  act  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act,  as  amended  (63  Stat 
734-736). 

On  September  29.  1965: 

S.  1198.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Harley  Brewer,  deceased; 

S.  1483.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  In  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2042.  An  act  to  amend  section  170  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  and 

8.2127.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  provide  special  In- 
demnity insurance  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  In  combat  zones,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


developing  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
the  benefit  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
United  States  participation  In  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  dur- 
ing the  year  1964  is  the  subject  of  this 
eighth  annual  report  which  I  am  trans- 
mitting to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  Participation  Act. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  September  30. 1965 
(Enclosure:  Eighth  annual  report ) 
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REPORT    ON    U.S.    PARTICIPATION 
IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC 
ENERGY      AGENCY    —    MESSAGE 
FROM   THE  PRESIDENT    (H.  DOC 
NO.  297) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report' 
was  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy: 

To  The  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
The  Third  International  Conference  on 
the  Peaceful   Uses   of  Atomic   Energy 
which  was  held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland' 
from  August  31  to  September  9,  1964 
yielded  much  evidence  that  the  worid  Is 
on  the  threshold  of  an  exciting  new  era 
of  nuclear  power.    The  work  of  the  In- 
ternational  Atomic   Energy   Agency  at 
Vienna,  since  Its  estabUshment  In  1957 
has  contributed  to  the  development  of 
the  capabilities  of  many  countries   to 
cross  this  threshold.    The  programs  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
as  they   were   carried    forward   during 
1964.  gave  promise  that  the  Agency  wlU 
contribute  in  growing  measure  over  fu- 
ure  years  to  the  application  of  the  atom 
to  the  constructive  works  of  man. 

Particularly  noteworthy  was  the  prog- 
ress made  by  the  International  Atomic 
tnergy  Agency  during  1964  in  laying  the 
loundatlons  for  restricting  the  use  of 
nuclear  energy  exclusively  to  peaceful 
purposes.  In  February  1964  the  Agency 
aaopted  a  system  of  safeguards,  appli- 
cable to  aU  nuclear  reactors,  designed  to 
=uard  against  the  diversion  of  nuclear 
materials  to  military  use.  In  Septem- 
oer  1964  the  Agency's  Director  General 
reported  that  agreements  had  been  nego- 
i^^f  With  17  of  the  38  countries  of  the 
^orid  posse.sslng  nuclear  reactors,  where- 

tt-n.fiTu  °^  ^"  °^  t^^i^  nuclear  facilities 
would  be  placed  under  the  safeguards  of 
the  Agency. 

The  United  States  has  supported  these 
activities,  and  looks  to  the  Agency  to 
way  an  increasingly  significant  role  in 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bUl  (S.  1118)  to 
provide  for  the  District  of  Columbia  an 
elected  Mayor,  City  CouncU,  Board  of 
Education,  and  nonvoting  Delegate  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  blU  (H.R.  7329)  to 
provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
real  property  of  the  United  States  to  the 
city  of  San  Diego.  Calif.,  In  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  (HJl.  7329)  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  real  property  of 
the  United  States  to  the  city  of  San 
Diego.  Calif.,  was  read  twice  by  Its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


THE  CALENDAR 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  calen- 
dar measures  were  considered  and  acted 
upon  as  Indicated,  and  excerpts  from  the 
reports  thereon  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


BOARD  FOR  CONDEMNATION  OF  IN- 
SANITARY BUILDINGS  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  1778)  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  create  a  Board  for  the 
Condemnation  of  Insanitary  Buildings 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes,  approved  May  1,  1906,  as 
amended  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia with  an  amendment  on  page  5,  after 
line  3,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  District  of  Columbia  Al- 
ley Dwelling  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  5-103—5- 
105  and  5-106—5-116)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  206.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  the  requirement  of  the 
fourth  sentence  of  section  lO(a)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  shall  be 
deemed  satisfied  with  respect  to  any  hous- 
ing project  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
only  If  the  elimination  of  unsafe  or  Insani- 
tary dwelling  units  described  therein  will 
be  fully  accomplished  (under  the  agreement 
referred  to  In  such  sentence)  no  later  than 
the  date  of  the  completion  of  such  project." 


(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shaU  apply  only  with  respect  to  projects 
covered  by  contracts  for  annual  contribu- 
tions entered  into  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Excerpt  From  Committee  Report  (No.  784) 

PtTRPOSE  OP  THE  Bn.L 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  amend  the  act 
of  May  1,  1906,  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
August  28,  1954  (Public  Law  681,  83d  Cong.) . 
so  as  to  correct  what  has  proved  to  be  cer- 
tain administrative  deficiencies  In  such  act. 
The  proposed  amendments  would  bring  the 
provisions  of  the  1906  act,  relating  to  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  taxes.  Into  conformity 
with  the  provisions  for  assessment  and  col- 
lection of  taxes  applicable  to  special  assess- 
ments levied  for  public  Improvements  under 
the  act  of  July  25.  1935  (sec.  47-1103  (b) .  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code) . 

Under  the  1906  act.  provision  Is  made  for 
the  repair  or  the  demolition  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  buildings  condemned  under 
that  act.  In  the  event  the  owner  falls  to  com- 
ply with  orders  of  the  Board  for  the  Con- 
demnatlon  of  Insanitary  Buildings  to  repair 
or  demolish  such  buildings.  Such  act  further 
provides  that  the  costs  incurred  by  the  Dis- 
trict government  in  repairing  or  demollshine 
any  such  buildings  be  assessed  as  a  tax 
against  the  property  and  collected  in  the 
same  manner  as  general  taxes  are  coUected 
the  tax  assessment  being  enforced  by  the 
sale  of  the  property  at  an  annual  tax  sale 
However,  there  is  no  provision  in  the  1906 
!^!n°K  *  ^ff^^^"^  time  When  the  assessment 
^7.  J  M®  P^^^'  "°'"  ^°«=  "  provide  for  Interest 
on  delinquent  payments 

>,J^vf,  P'*°^^l°°«  of  H.R.  1778.  as  reported 
Sli^°  fo^"**®-  '^°^'*  "»end  the  ^t  of 
May  1    1906,  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide 

^tL^^J^^^n^^  ""^y  ^«  P**<J  ^thout 
u  ,!^!^'^T^*°  ^°  '^"^^  ^*«'"  *^«  assessment 
Is  levied.    Interest  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of 

i™f,!f  *K  *  I  """^^^  °'"  Po^'^o^  of  a  month 
would  be  Charged  after  such  60-day  period. 

i^L,^^  Z°''^'^  ^^  payable  in  three  equal 
installments,  with  Interest.  If  the  tax  Is 
not  paid  in  fuU  within  2  years  after  the 
a^essment  is  levied,  the  property  would  be 
subject  to  sale  at  the  next  e^uing  tax  1a£ 
l^e  bill  also  provides  that  any  tax  levied 

?«^''v,'^"^'*  2^'  ^»^-  «^^1  be  deemed  to 
have  been  levied  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  determining  dates  of 
payment  and  computing  interest  thereon 

Another  deficiency  in  the  1906  act  as 
r^.^»  f  •  t^^^  cumbersome  procedures  that 
relate  to  giving  property  owners  notice  of 

?nr°^.^^'l^^^°''  ^  *'«  ^^^^^  by  the  Board 
ror  the  Condemnation  of  Insanitary  Bulld- 
ogs. KM.  1778.  as  reported  by  this  com- 
mittee, amends  section  10  of  the  1906  act  so 
1^  ♦^^if'*®'"  °^  precedence  is  eliminated 

mp?H  Jh"^^  P^™/*'  *^^  "^^  °'  t^e  respective 
methods  of  service  of  notice  without  the 
necessity  of  first  exhausting  any  other  meth- 
od  of  accomplishing  service. 

In  addition  to  this  change.  HH  1778  as 
reported  by  the  committee,  amends  section 
10  of  the  1906  act  so  that  service  on  the 
owner  of  the  property  involved  can  be  ac- 
complished through  a  number  of  methods 
The  amendment  to  section  10  of  the  1906 
act  Is  set  forth  under  section  3  of  the  bill 

Substantially  similar  bills  (S.  745  and  s' 
994)  were  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  87th 
and  88th  Congresses. 

At   a   public   hearing   conducted   by   the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health.  Education 
Welfare,  and  Safety  on  August  17.  1965  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
appeared  and  testified  In  support  of  the  bill 
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No  one  appeared  In  opposition  to  the  bill. 
The  committee  was  advised  that  enactment 
of  this  measure  will  result  In  no  additional 
cost  to  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment. 

The  comnxlttee.  in  reporting  H.R.  1778.  de- 
leted section  4  of  the  House-passed  bill.  The 
effect  of  this  section  would  have  been  to  re- 
duce by  5  years  the  period  of  time  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  have  had  to  re- 
move substandard  housing  where  the  District 
receives  Federal  assistance  In  the  develop- 
ment of  low-rent  housing  projects. 

The  committee.  In  deleting  the  section, 
was  of  the  view  that  the  District  should  not 
be  treated  differently  than  the  other  cities 
of  the  United  States  in  qualifying  for  public 
housing  project  lunds. 

In  the  event  a  special  probleni  does  exist 
with  regard  to  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
the  removal  of  substandard  housing,  then 
the  matter  should  be  gone  into  by  the  ap- 
propriate legislative  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress that  has  Jurisdiction  of  public  housing 
projects  financed  under  the  Federal  Housing 
Act. 


PREMARITAL      EXAMINATIONS      IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  (H.R.  3314>  to  require  premarital 
examinations  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  section  1291  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1901  (31  Stat.  1392;  D.C.  Code.  sec.  30-110), 
as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1291.  Ddty  or  Clerk. — (a)  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
before  issuing  any  license  to  solemnize  a 
marriage  to  examine  any  applicant  for  such 
license  under  oath  and  to  ascertain  the 
names  and  ages  of  the  parties  desiring  to 
marry,  and  if  they  are  under  age  the  names 
of  their  parents  or  guardians,  whether  they 
were  previously  married,  whether  they  are 
related  or  not.  and  If  so,  in  what  degree, 
which  facts  shall  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
application,  of  which  the  clerk  shall  provide 
a  printed  form,  and  any  false  swearing  In 
regard  to  such  matters  shall  be  deemed 
perjury. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  the  clerk  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  not  issue  any  license  to  solemnize  a 
marriage  in  the  District  of  Columbia  unless, 
in  addition  to  other  requirements  of  law. 
there  Is  In  his  possession  a  statement  or 
statements,  upon  a  form  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  signed  by  a  person  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  certified  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  as  duly  qualified  to  administer 
and  Interpret  such  test,  or  by  a  physician 
that  each  of  the  persons  desiring  to  marry  has 
submitted  to  a  standard  laboratory  blood 
test  within  thirty  days  prior  to  the  filing  of 
such  application,  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
such  physician  or  certified  person  based  upon 
the  results  of  such  test,  such  persons  are 
not  infected  with  syphilis  in  any  of  the 
stages  of  the  disease  in  which  it  Is  commu- 
nicable. Each  such  statement  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  record  of  such  laboratory 
test  or  tests  and  shall  contain  the  name  of 
the  person  and  laboratory  administering  the 
test,  the  name  of  the  test  administered,  the 
exact  names  and  addresses  of  the  persons 
tested,  and  the  date  of  the  tests.  In  each 
case  where  the  record  of  such  laboratory  test 
indicates  that  the  laboratory  test  of  either 
party  Is  positive  for  syphilis,  the  complete 
record  of  such  laboratory  test  or  tests  shall 


be  transmitted  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Health  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"(c)  For  good  cause  a  judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  have  the  power  to  waive  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b).  and  upon  his 
certificate  that  public  policy  or  the  physical 
condition  of  either  of  the  parties  requires  the 
Intended  marriage  to  be  celebrated  without 
delay,  a  license  may  be  Issued  without  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
( b ) .  In  each  case  where  the  Judge  waives 
such  provisions,  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall, 
promptly  after  ls.sulng  the  license  pursuant 
to  such  waiver,  furnish  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Health  a  copy  of  the  certificate 
issued  pursuant  to  this  action. 

"(d)  No  laboratory  blood  test  required 
under  this  section  shall  be  acceptable  unless 
such  test  Is  performed  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Health  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  by  a  private  laboratory  approved  by  the 
Director  of  such  Department.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  physician,  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  shall  conduct  such  test  at  no 
charge  to  the  person  tested.  In  conducting 
laboratory  blood  tests  under  this  section, 
the  Department  of  Public  Health  and  any 
private  laboratory  approved  by  the  said  Di- 
rector shall  use  such  standard  tests  for  de- 
tecting syphilis  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Director.  In  any  case  In  which  a  person  is 
unrible  for  financial  reasons  to  obtain  the 
ser\'.ces  of  a  private  physician  for  purposes 
of  making  the  statement  required  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  any  medical 
officer  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
Is  authorized  to  provide  such  statement  at 
no  cost  to  such  person. 

"(e)  All  information  obtained  from  any 
laboratory  test  required  under  this  section 
shall  be  regarded  as  confidential  by  any  and 
every  person,  agency,  or  committee  whose 
duty  it  is  or  may  be  to  obtain,  transmit,  or 
receive  such  Information.  Whoever  know- 
ingly divulges  the  name  or  gives  any  infor- 
mation relating  to  any  person  suffering  or 
suspected  to  be  suffering  from  syphilis,  other 
than  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  or  In  accordance  with  legal 
process  Issued  by  a  court  of  competent  ju- 
risdiction, or  whoever  falsifies  any  material 
fact  in  connection  with  the  laboratory  tests 
required  by  this  section,  shall  be  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  fined  not 
more  than  $250,  or  both.  Prosecutions  for 
violations  of  this  section  shall  be  conducted 
by  the  Corporation  Counsel  or  any  of  his 
assistants. 

"(f)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'physician'  means  any  person  licensed  to 
practice  medicine  or  osteopathy  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  In  a  State  or  territory 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  medical  officer 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  or  any 
commissioned  medical  officer  in  the  military 
service  or  In  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  at  least  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Excerpt  From  CoMMrrTEE  Report  (No.  785) 
purpose  of  the  bill 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  3314.  as  amended,  is 
to  require  laboratory  tests  for  parties  con- 
templating marriage,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining whether  they  are  affected  with  syphi- 
lis in  a  communicable  stage. 

The  committee  In  amending  H.R.  3314 
struck  the  language  of  the  House-passed  bill 


and  substituted  the  language  of  S.  1081,  a 
premarital  examination  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Joseph  Tydincs.  It  was  the  view  of 
the  committee  In  making  this  substitutton 
that  the  Senate  bill  was  broader  and  more 
inclusive  than  the  House  bill.  The  commit- 
tee made  several  amendments  to  the  lan- 
guage of  S.  1081  after  Its  insertion  into  H.R. 
3314.  These  particular  amendments  were 
Intended  to  strengthen  the  bill,  and  are  dis- 
cussed at  a  later  point  in  this  report. 

Under  existing  law,  applicants,  in  obtain- 
ing a  marriage  license  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, are  required  to  identify  their  color. 
H.R.  3314.  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
amends  existing  law  so  as  to  make  this  dis- 
closure unnecessary.  However,  other  perti- 
nent Information,  such  as  names,  ages,  rela- 
tionship of  the  parties,  and  so  forth,  is  still 
required  to  be  furnished  the  clerk  of  tlie 
courts  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  a  marriage 
license. 

H.R.  3314,  as  amended  by  the  committee, 
provides  that  no  marriage  license  would  be 
Issued  without  certification  by  a  physician 
or  by  a  person  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
certified  by  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
as  duly  qualified  to  administer  and  Interpret 
blood  tests,  that  each  of  the  parties  desir- 
ing to  marry  has  submitted  to  a  standard 
laboratory  a  blood  test  within  30  days  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  marriage  application. 
The  certification  Is  also  required  to  state 
that  In  the  opinion  of  the  physician,  or 
certified  person  that  the  parties  who  have 
submitted  to  the  blood  test  are  not  infilcted 
with  S3rphllls  In  any  of  the  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease In  which  It  Is  communicable. 

Under  subsection  (c),  of  the  bill,  the 
requirements  of  a  premarital  blood  test  can 
be  waived  and  a  marriage  license  shall  issue 
where  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  district  court  makes 
a  certification  that  public  policy  or  the 
physical  condition  of  either  of  the  parties  to 
the  marriage  require  the  intended  marriage 
to  be  celebrated  without  delay.  The  com- 
mittee approved  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  requires  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  fur- 
nish the  Department  of  Public  Health  a 
copy  of  the  certification  made  In  accordance 
with  such  subsection.  Also,  the  committee 
approved  another  amendment  that  provides 
where  the  laboratory  test  Indicates  the  blocxl 
test  Is  positive  for  syphilis,  the  complete 
record  of  such  laboratory  test  or  tests  shall 
be  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Health  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  committee  also 
adopted  an  amendment  that  Included  within 
the  meaning  of  physicians  any  person 
licensed  to  practice  medicine  or  osteopathy 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

At  the  public  hearings  held  in  connection 
w^lth  this  bill  a  strong  case  was  made  for  its 
enactment. 

The  committee  was  Informed  that  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  1956  there  were  36 
reported  cases  of  Infectious  syphilis  compared 
to  576  reported  cases  In  1964.  On  the  basis 
of  100,000  population  this  represents  43 
reported  cases  In  1956  compared  to  72  re- 
ported cases  In  1964.  Among  cities  of  200,000 
population  or  over,  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  1964  was  second  only  to  Newark,  N.J.,  in 
cases  of  reported  Infectious  syphilis.  Fur- 
thermore, in  1964  there  were  only  2  other 
cities  with  a  rate  of  over  50  cases  per  100,000 
population. 

During  the  period  from  1956  to  1963,  the 
national  rate  also  Increased  but  not  nearly 
so  dramatically,  from  4.1  cases  per  100.000 
population  to  11.9  cases.  While  some  of  the 
Indicated  Increase  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia may  be  the  result  of  better  case  findings 
and  better  reporting,  the  indications  are  that 
the  major  part  of  the  Increase  Is  an  actual 
Increase.  This  Is  confirmed  by  reports  from 
63  cities  throughout  the  country,  28  of  which 
have  attributed  the  major  part  of  their  own 
Increase  to  an  actual  increase  In  cases. 
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The  conunlttee   Is   Informed   that  at  the 
present  time,  45  States  require  routine  pre- 
marital serologic  testing  for  syphilis.     Vir- 
ginia has  such  a  requirement,  but  Maryland 
-  does  not. 

The  committee  was  advised  by  the  Direc- 
tor. District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  that  the  enactment  of  H.R.  3314 
will  require  between  19.000  and  20,000  sero- 
logic tests  each  year,  approximately  75  per- 
cent of  which  would  be  performed  by  his 
Department.  The  other  25  percent  of  the 
tests  would  be  by  private  or  hospital  labo- 
ratories. The  extra  services  and  supplies  re- 
quired by  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
would  cost  something  less  than  $10,000  per 
year. 

On  August  17,  1965,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health.  Education,  Welfare,  and 
Safety  held  hearings  on  both  H.R.  3314  and 
S.  1081. 

Representatives  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Venereal  Disease  Control  Division,  District 
of  Columbia  Department  of  Public  Health, 
appeared  and  testified  In  support  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  No  one  appeared  In  oppo- 
sition. 
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LIABILITY  FOR  NEGLIGENT  TREAT- 
MENT BY  PHYSICIANS  AT  THE 
SCENE  OP  AN  ACCIDENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  5597)  to  relieve  physicians  of 
liability  for  negligent  medical  treatment 
at  the  scene  of  an  accident  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  an  amendment,  on  page  1, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  3,  to  strike  out 
"That  no  physician  licensed  to  practice 
medicine  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
in  any  State  shall  be  liable  in  civil  dam- 
ages for  his  act  or  omission,  not  consti- 
tuting gross  negligence,  in  the  course  of 
his  rending  (in  good  faith  and  without 
expec-"  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert 
"That  no  physician  licensed  to  practice 
medicine  or  osteopathy  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  in  any  State,  and  no  regis- 
tered nurse  licensed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  in  any  State,  shall  be  liable 
in  civil  damages  for  any  act  or  omission, 
not  constituting  gross  negligence,  in  the 
course  of  such  physician  or  nurse  render- 
ing (in  good  faith  and  without  expec-". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Excerpt  Prom  Committee  Report  (No.  786) 
ptjrpose  of  the  bill 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  5597.  as  amended,  is 
to  relieve  physicians  licensed  to  practice 
medicine  or  osteopathy  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  In  any  State,  and  registered 
nurses  licensed  in  the  District,  or  in  any 
State,  from  liability  for  civil  damages  for  any 
act  or  omission,  not  constituting  gross 
negligence,  upon  the  occasion  of  their  ren- 
oenng  free  and  voluntary  medical  treatment 
at  the  scene  of  an  accident  or  other  medical 
eniergency  outside  of  a  hospital.  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H.R.  5597,  as  reported  by  the  conunlttee, 
specifically  excludes  from  Immunity  any  act 
constituting  gross  negligence"  on  the  part 
CI  a  physician  or  other  persons  coming  with- 
in the  purview  of  this  blU.  This  recognizes 
that  no  Good  Samaritan  law  should  accord 
^n^ne  immunity  from  liability  for  wrong- 
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Good  Samaritan  laws  such  as  this  are  de- 
signed to  assure  a  physician  immunity  from 
liability  when  he  renders  emergency  medical 
care  In  good  faith,  and  without  expectation 
of  or  desire  for  compensation,  at  the  scene 
of  an  accident  or  any  medical  emergency 
occurring  in  a  public  place. 

Physicians  today  have  become  Increasingly 
conscious  of  the  danger  of  lawsuits  against 
them  alleging  malpractice.  This  awareness 
of  being  made  a  party  to  a  lawsuit  undoubt- 
edly stems  from  an  Increasing  number  of  such 
litigations,  and  this  fear  of  litigation  has 
become  a  very  real  one  for  the  physician  In 
his  dally  practice. 

In  the  normal  physician-patient  relation- 
ship, when  a  physician  treats  his  patient  in 
his  office  or  in  a  hospital,  he  has  available  to 
him  all  the  necessary  facilities  and  the  time 
to  make  a  thorough  and  careful  approach  to 
treatment.  Also,  he  knows  the  patient's 
medical  background,  allergies,  etc.  Ob- 
viously, none  of  these  advantages  is  present 
when,  because  of  his  happening  to  be  present 
at  the  scene  of  an  accident,  or  a  person's 
being  taken  111  In  a  public  place,  the  phy- 
sician is  called  upon  to  render  emergency  care 
to  an  individual  whom  he  has  never  seen 
before.  In  these  situations,  llfesavlng  pro- 
cedures may  be  required  Instantly,  and  the 
physician  must  act  promptly  and  to  the  best 
of  his  ability. 

Good  Samaritan  laws  reinforce  an  ancient 
principle  of  common  law,  to  the  eflfect  that 
any  act  performed  In  good  faith,  carried  out 
with  reasonable  care  and  for  good  purposes, 
shall  not  be  punished.  The  Hlppocratlc  oath, 
to  which  every  medical  graduate  in  the 
United  States  must  subscribe,  requires  the 
physician  to  give  assistance  to  those  In  need 
of  medical  care.  The  "Principles  of  Medi- 
cal Ethics,"  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all 
guides  for  professional  conduct  and  obliga- 
tion, states  In  section  5  that:  "A  physician 
may  choose  whom  he  will  serve.  In  emer- 
gencies, however,  he  should  render  service 
to  the  best  of  his  ability." 

There  Is  no  question  that  physicians, 
through  the  instinct  and  the  training  of 
their  profession,  want  to  render  such  good 
Samaritan  services  whenever  the  occasion 
may  arise.  With  the  general  increase  In 
liability  claims  associated  with  professional 
malpractice,  however,  their  reluctance  to  give 
assistance  which  may  lead  to  an  unfair  suit 
against  them  is  understandable.  In  the  face 
of  this  situation,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Medical  Society  strongly  endorses  this  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Moreover,  the  absence  of  a  good  Samari- 
tan law  In  any  jiu-isdlctlon  not  only  leaves 
the  well-meaning,  responsible  physician  who 
assists  In  an  emergency  in  danger  of  a  law- 
suit, but  such  a  lack  also  may  operate  to 
jeopardize  the  well-being  of  the  accident 
victim  himself.  Thus,  another  primary  and 
highly  beneficial  aspect  of  H.R.  5597  will  be 
to  aid  the  injured  or  111  person,  by  making 
more  readily  available  to  him  the  services 
of  the  volunteer  physician  responding  to  an 
emergency  call. 

Another  necessity  for  this  proposed  law 
Is  the  nature  of  the  physician-patient  rela- 
tionship from  both  ethical  and  legal  view- 
points. This  relationship  begins  when  the 
physician  responds  to  a  valid  request  to 
render  care.  In  many  accident  cases,  the 
patient  or  a  lawful  representative  Is  unable 
to  Initiate  the  relationship  because  of  un- 
consciousness yet  It  Is  highly  necessary  In 
the  Interest  of  life  Itself  that  care  be  under- 
taken without  delay — and  without  the  for- 
mality of  the  relationship.  Surely,  this 
urgent  need  should  accordingly  be  recog- 
nized in  law. 

In  a  nation  where  nearly  50,000  persons 
are  killed  annually  on  the  highways — some 
through  lack  of  first  aid— It  is  not  difficult 
to  perceive  the  serious  implications  of  the 
problem. 


Traffic  Safety  magazine  had  this  to  say 
on  the  subject  In  February  1963: 

"The  two  important  phases  In  the  treat- 
ment of  an  accident  victim  are  Immediate 
care  and  definitive  care.  The  responsibility 
for  definitive  care  is  usually  assumed  by  a 
hospitaal  where  specialized  assistance  and 
equipment  are  available.  But  the  most  Im- 
portant phase  in  treatment  of  the  injured 
is  Immediate  care  at  the  scene  of  the  acci- 
dent, because  very  often  the  end  result  de- 
pends upon  initial  handling  •  •  •.  it  is 
ironic  that  people  trained  in  medicine  are 
discouraged  from  oflfering  their  services." 

The  magazine  article  continued  to  point 
out  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  rash  of  mal- 
practice suits  that  brought  about  the  enact- 
ment of  these  laws  as  it  was  fear  on  the 
part  of  doctors  who  were  afraid  of  the  total 
lack  of  protection  in  the  giving  of  an  act  of 
mercy. 

The  committee  is  advised  that  a  majority 
of  the  States  have  enacted  Good  Samaritan 
laws.  Following  are  32  States  that  have 
already  done  so:  Alaska,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  In- 
diana, Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Mississippi,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Is- 
land, South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah, 
Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

At  a  public  hearing  held  on  August  17, 
1965,  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health, 
Education,  Welfare,  and  Safety,  representa- 
tives of  the  Commissioners  for  the  District 
of  Coliunbla  and  District  of  c:k3lximbia  Medi- 
cal Society  appeared  and  testified  In  support 
of  the  bin.  No  one  appeared  in  opposition 
to  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  committee,  in  reporting  this  legisla- 
tion, was  of  the  view  that  Its  enactment  is 
In  the  public  Interest,  and  will  assure  the 
resident  of,  and  visitors  to,  the  Nation's 
Capital  that  medical  assistance  will  be  more 
readily  available  when  needed,  and  that  the 
physician  rendering  charitable  assistance  will 
be  relieved  from  unwarranted  liability. 

The  committee  amended  the  House-passed 
bill  so  as  to  include  registered  nurses  within 
the  scope  of  the  statute.  As  in  the  case  of 
physicians,  registered  nurses  also  render 
emergency  service  at  the  scene  of  accidents 
and  emergencies  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Accordingly,  it  was  the  view  of  the  commit- 
tee that  registered  nurses  should  be  relieved 
of  liability  when  they  respond  with  their 
services  In  time  of  need.  The  committee 
understands  that  this  amendment  will  con- 
form with  the  law  In  21  other  States.  These 
are:  Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Florida, 
Hawaii,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Missis- 
sippi, Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 


MANDATORY    REPORTING    OF    IN- 
JURIES BY  FIREARMS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  9985)  to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory reporting  by  physicians  and  hos- 
pitals or  similar  institutions  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  injuries  caused  by 
firearms  or  other  dangerous  weapons 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
amendments,  on  page  2,  line  6,  after  the 
word  "attends",  to  strike  out  "an  injured 
person"  and  insert  "any  person  so  in- 
jured"; at  the  beginning  of  line  14.  to 
strike  out  "contain  the  name  and  address 
of  the  injured  person,  the  person's  age, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  person's  in- 
juries, and"  and  insert  "contain,  if  read- 
ily available,  the  name,  address,  and  age 
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of  the  injured  person,  and  shall  also 
contain  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
person's  injuries,  and";  after  line  22, 
to  strike  out: 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  who  makes  a  report 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  not,  by  reason 
thereof,  be  personally  liable  In  damages. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  sections  14- 
306  and  14-307.  neither  the  physician-pa- 
tient privilege  nor  the  husband-wife  privi- 
lege shall  be  a  ground  for  excluding  evidence 
in  Judicial  proceedings  resulting  from  a  re- 
port made  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec.  3.  Any  person,  hospital,  or  institution 
participating  in  good  faith  .in  the  making 
of  a  report  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  have 
immunity  from  any  liability,  civil  or  crim- 
inal, that  might  otherwise  be  incurred  or  im- 
posed with  respect  to  the  making  of  such 
report.  Any  such  participant  shall  have  the 
same  Immunity  vith  respect  to  participation 
in  any  Judicial  proceedings  resulting  from 
such  report. 

Sec.  4.  Any  i>erson  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  violates  any  provision  of  this  Act 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $300,  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or 
both. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Excerpt  From  Committes  Report 

(No.    787) 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
require  the  reporting  by  physicians  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  also  by  hospitals 
or  similar  institutions,  of  injuries  caused 
by  firearms  or  other  dangerous  weapons. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  a  repwrt  must 
be  made  by  any  physician  or  other  prac- 
titioner, licensed  under  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Healing  Arts  Practice  Act,  having 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a  person 
coming  before  him  for  examination  or  treat- 
ment has  suffered  an  injury  caused  by  any 
dangerous  weapon  occurring  during  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime,  or  has  suffered  an  injury 
caused  by  a  firearm,  whether  self-inflicted, 
accidental,  or  occurring  during  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime. 

It  is  provided  that  when  such  physician, 
or  other  licensed  person  is  performing  as  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  a  hospital  or  similar 
Institution,  and  detects  such  an  injury  as 
described  above,  he  shall  notify  the  person 
In  charge  of  the  hospital  or  institution,  who 
In  turn  is  required  to  make  the  report.  The 
initial  report  shall  be  oral,  and  It  shall  be 
made  Immediately  by  telephone  to  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  followed  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable  by  a  written  report. 
Such  report,  when  readily  available,  shall 
contain  the  name,  address,  and  age  of  the 
injured  person,  and  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  person's  injuries. 

The  bill  under  section  3  grants  any  per- 
son, hospital,  or  institution  participating  in 
good  faith  in  the  making  of  a  report,  immu- 
nity from  any  liability,  civil  or  criminal,  that 
might  otherwise  be  incurred  or  Imposed  with 
re^^pect  to  the  making  of  such  report. 

BACKGROUND     OF    LEGISLATION 

H.R.  9985  is  a  bill  that  was  introduced  in 
the  Congress  upon  the  request  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  legislation  represents  one  of  several 
legislative  proposals  that  the  Commissioners 
have  actively  supported  as  part  of  their  anti- 
crime  legislative  program. 


The  committee  was  informed  that  at  the 
present  time  there  is  no  law  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  making  mandatory  the  report- 
ing by  physicians  of  injuries  caused  by  fire- 
arms and  other  dangerous  weapons. 

An  official  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment In  testifying  before  this  committee 
on  H.R.  9985  stated  that  physicians  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  been  generally 
cooperative  with  the  police  department  in 
providing  information  on  a  voluntary  basis 
where  treatment  of  injuries  results  from  fire- 
arms or  other  dangerous  weapons. 
~  However,  the  official  further  testified  that 
there  have  been  instances  of  where  such 
injuries  have  not  been  reported  promptly  to 
the  police.  When  this  occurs  the  police  are 
required  to  send  citywide  broadcasts  to  all 
police  units  to  make  inquiries  of  physicians 
and  hospitals  for  information  concerning 
persons  reporting  for  treatment.  The  pur- 
suing of  such  an  investigation  means  that 
many  police  officers  are  removed  from  other 
areas  of  law  enforcement  in  order  to  assist 
m  checking  out  physicians  and  hospitals  for 
information  concerning  persons  who  may 
have  been  treated.  It  is  apparent  that  much 
of  this  needless  investigation  on  part  of  the 
police  can  be  obviated  by  implementing  a 
law  that  makes  it  mandatory  for  physicians 
and  other  persons  to  report  gunshot  and 
dangerous  weapon  injuries  to  the  police. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  committee  that  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  regarding  crimes 
Involving  the  tise  of  firearms  and  other 
dangerous  weapons  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
Justifies  the  enactment  of  a  law  making  such 
reporting  mandatory  simply  as  a  means  of 
assuring,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  receipt  of 
invaluable  information  in  every  instance  that 
will  facilitate  the  police  in  their  solution  of 
crime. 

The  committee  in  reporting  HJl.  9985, 
amended  the  bill  to  include  a  penalty  where 
a  person  knowingly  and  willfully  violates 
any  provision  of  the  act.  The  penalty  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  provides  for  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $300,  or  Imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  30  days,  or  both.  The  committee  in 
including  a  criminal  penalty  was  of  the 
view  that  it  would  strengthen  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  and  place  a  strong  sanction 
against  anyone  who  would  willfully  violate 
the  law. 

Also,  the  committee  amended  H.R.  9985, 
by  deleting  section  4.  of  the  Hoxise-passed 
bill  which  provided,  notwithstanding  existing 
law,  neither  the  husband-wife  privilege  and 
the  physician-patient  privilege  shall  be  a 
ground  for  excluding  evidence  in  any  ju- 
dicial proceeding  resulting  from  a  report 
made  pursuant  to  the  bill.  The  committee 
was  of  the  view  that  the  husband  and  wife 
privilege  is  a  legally  precious  one  and  it 
should  not  be  subject  to  suspension  in  cases 
of  this  type,  particularly  where  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  the  present  time  the 
husband  and  wife  privilege  is  not  subject  to 
suspension  in  far  more  heinous  crimes. 

The  committee  deleted  the  physician- 
patient  privilege  from  the  House-passed  bill 
for  the  reason  that  section  14-307  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  already  provides 
for  a  suspension  of  the  physician-patient 
privilege  In  criminal  cases  where  the  accused 
is  charged  with  causing  the  death  of  or  in- 
flicting injuries  upon  human  beings. 

On  August  17.  1965.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health.  Education.  Welfare,  and 
Safety  held  public  hearings  on  H.R.  9985. 
Representatives  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners  and  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  appeared  and  testified  in  support 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  No  one  appeared 
in  opposition  to  the  bill. 


MANDATORY  REPORTING  OF  PHYS- 
ICAL ABUSE  OF  CHILDREN 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (H.R.  10304)  to  provide  for  the  man- 


datory reporting  by  physicians  and  in- 
stitutions in  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  certain  physical  abuse  of  children 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
amendments,  on  page  2,  line  19,  after  the 
word  "the",  where  it  appears  the  second 
time,  to  insert  "hospital  or";  in  the 
heading  in  line  22,  after  the  word 
"Made",  to  insert  a  semicolon  and  "Cen- 
tral Register";  in  line  24,  after  "Sec.  3.", 
to  insert  "(a)";  on  page  3,  line  10,  after 
the  word  "perpetrator,",  to  insert  "The 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  shall 
make  a  copy  of  each  such  written  report 
made  pursuant  to  this  section  available 
to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the 
purpose  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion."; after  line  13,  to  insert: 

(b)(1)  The  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  Identi- 
fying repeater  cases,  establish  and  maintain 
a  central  register  containing  the  names  and 
addresses  of  each  child  and  his  parents  or 
other  person  responsible  for  the  care  of  such 
child,  together  with  the  age  of  such  child, 
included  in  each  written  report  made  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  Such  register  shall  con- 
tain such  other  information  as  the  Conunis- 
sioners  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(2)  All  information  contained  in  such  reg- 
ister shall  be  regarded  as  confldential  and 
shall  be  available  only  (A)  to  such  agencies 
and  departments  of  the  governments  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  United  States 
as  shall  be  designated  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  regulation,  or 
(B)  in  accordance  with  legal  process  issued 
by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

On  page  4,  after  line  5,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  4.  Anyone  participating  in  the  making 
of  a  report  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  have 
immunity  from  liability,  civil  or  criminal, 
which  might  otherwise  t>e  incurred  or  im- 
posed. Any  such  participant  shall  have  the 
same  immunity  with  respect  to  participation 
in  any  Judicial  proceedings  involving  such 
report. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
Sec.  4.  Any  person,  hospital,  or  institution 
participating  In  good  faith  in  the  making  of 
a  report  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  have  im- 
munity from  liability,  civil  or  criminal,  that 
might  otherwise  be  Incurred  or  Imposed  with 
respect  to  the  making  of  such  report.  Any 
such  participant  shall  have  the  same  im- 
munity with  respect  to  participation  in  any 
Judicial  proceeding  involving  such  report. 

In  line  21,  after  the  word  "sections", 
to  strike  out  "14-306,  14-307.  and  14- 
308"  and  insert  "14-306  and  14-307";  on 
page  5,  after  line  2,  to  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  no  child  who  in  good  faith 
is  under  treatment  solely  by  spiritual  means 
through  prayer  in  accordance  with  the 
tenets  and  practices  of  a  recognized  church 
or  religious  denomination  by  a  duly  ac- 
credited practitioner  thereof  shall,  for  that 
reason  alone,  be  considered  to  have  been 
neglected  within  the  purview  of  this  Act. 

And,  after  line  9,  to  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  violates  any  provision  of  this  Act 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $300,  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or 
both. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
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The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 
E-xcERPT  From  Committee  Report  (No.  788) 

PURPOSE    of    the    bill 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  10304,  as  amended,  is 
to  provide  for  the  protection  of  children  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  have  had  phys- 
ical injury  infiicted  upon  them  other  than 
by  accidental  means,  and  who  may  be 
threatened  by  further  such  injury.  This 
protection  would  be  accomplished  by  requir- 
ing physicians  or  institutions  in  the  District 
who  become  aware  of  such  a  case  to  report  it 
to  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department, 
thereby  causing  the  protective  services  of 
the  city  to  be, brought  to  bear  in  an  effort 
to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  such 
a  child  and   to  prevent  further  abuses. 

The  bill  provides  that  where  such  cases 
come  to  their  attention  a  physician  or  any 
other  person  licensed  under  the  District  of 
Columbia  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act  must 
make  an  immediate  oral  report,  by  telephone 
or  otherwise,  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment, followed  as  soon  thereafter  as 
possible,  by  a  written  report.  Included  in 
the  report  will  be  such  data  as  the  names  .-ind 
addresses  of  the  child  and  those  responsible 
for  his  care,  if  known,  the  child's  age,  and 
the  nature  and  extent  of  his  injuries. 

When  the  physician  in  such  an  instance  is 
examining  or  treating  an  abused  child  as  a 
staff  member  of  a  hospital,  he  shall  advise 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  institution,  who 
in  turn  must  make  the  above  described  re- 
port to  the  police  department. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  immunity 
from  any  civil  or  criminal  liability  to  any 
person  participating  in  the  good-faith  mak- 
ing of  such  a  report,  and  the  same  immunity 
with  respect  to  participation  in  any  judicial 
proceeding  Involving  such  a  report. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  provides  that  neither 
the  physician-patient  privilege  nor  the  hus- 
band-wife privilege  shall  be  a  ground  for 
excluding  evidence,  in  any  proceeding  in  the 
Juvenile  court,  in  those  instances  of  where 
the  juvenile  court  decides  that  such  privilege 
should  be  waived  in  the  interest  of  justice. 

The  committee  recognized  the  special  sig- 
nificance that  the  husband-vtnfe  privilege 
has  always  had  in  our  law,  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  committee  gave  the  matter  careful 
consideration  before  providing  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  privilege.  It  appeared  to  the 
committee  that  the  overriding  Interest  of  the 
child  necessitated  the  suspension  of  the  hus- 
band-wife privilege  for  without  such  pro- 
vision It  would  be  next  to  Impossible  to  prove 
a  court  case  against  a  parent  who  is  charged 
with  the  abuse  of  a  child. 

The  committee  in  reporting  H.R.  10304 
made  certain  amendments  to  the  House- 
passed  bill.  A  provision  was  included  in  the 
Dill  providing  for  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  maintain  a  confiden- 
tial register  of  child-abuse  cases.  It  was 
the  committee's  view  that  such  a  register 
would  assist  the  appropriate  authorities  in 
readily  Identifying  the  persons  who  on  prior 
occasions  have  been  involved  in  child  abuse 
cases. 

The  committee  approved  an  amendment 
Which  excludes  from  the  provision  of  the 
0111  the  neglect  of  a  child  who  in  good  faith 
^  under  treatment  solely  by  spiritual  means 
through  prayer  In  accordance  wrlth  the  tenets 
and  practice  of  a  recognized  church  or  reli- 
gious denomination  by  a  duly  accredited 
practitioner  thereof. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  will  be  to 
safeguard,  in  some  measure,  the  religious 
rights  of  Christian  Scientists  and  other  re- 
"gious  denominations  who  follow  a  course  of 
weatment  solely  by  spiritual  means.     The 


committee  is  informed  that  six  other  States 
have  adopted  similar  provisions  in  their 
child-abuse  statutes. 

The  committee  also  amended  the  bill,  so  as 
to  include  a  penalty  provision  where  a  per- 
son knowingly  and  willfully  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  the  act.     The  penalty  is  included 
under  section  7,  and  provides  for  a  period  of 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  30  days,  or 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $300,  or  both.    It  was 
the  view  of  the  committee  that  the  penalty 
provision  would  strengthen  the  bill  by  im- 
posing a  strict  sanction  on  those  persons  who 
knowingly  and  willfully  violate  the  statute, 
necessity  for  the  legislation 
The  committee  is  informed  that  to  date, 
46   States   have  enacted   statutes   reqtxiring 
physicians  to  report  cases   of  willful   child 
abuse,   and  that  similar  bills  are  presently 
pending  in  several  other  jurisdictions.    The 
States  that  have  enacted  such  a  statute  are 
as  follows:  Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Flor- 
ida, Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Mary- 
land,   Massachusetts,    Michigan,    Minnesota. 
Missouri.   Montana,  Nebraska,   Nevada,   New 
Hampshire,    New    Jersey,    New    Mexico,    New 
York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,   Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennyslvania,  Rhode  Is- 
land, South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennes- 
see. Texas,  Utah,  Vermont.  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

The  problem  of  child  abxise  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  given  extensive  nubile  at- 
tention during  the  past  year  when  Dr.  Lin- 
wood  L.  Rayford,  Deputy  Coroner  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  presented  before  the 
District  of  Columbia  Medical  Society  the 
problem  of  child  abuse  in  the  city.  Dr.  Ray- 
ford,  based  upon  his  experience  in  the  Office 
of  the  Coroner,  estimated  that  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  approximately  eight  children  die 
each  year  as  the  result  of  abusive  treatment 
by  parents  or  other  persons  responsible  for 
their  care. 

The  statistics  on  child  abuse  reveal  that  for 
the  period  January  1-August  15,  1965,  there 
were  180  complaints  of  child  abuse  reported 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  at  the  present 
time  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  has  initial  Juris- 
diction over  child-abuse  cases,  and  whose  re- 
sponsibility It  is  to  investigate  and  take 
action  for  the  protection  of  the  child  as  well 
as  to  Initiate  criminal  prosecution  where 
such  action  is  indicated.  In  pursuing  this 
primary  responsibility  the  Women's  Bureau 
works  in  close  liaison  with  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Department  of  Public  Health, 
and  juvenile  court. 

As  stated  above,  during  the  first  6-month 
period  In  1965  there  were  180  child-abuse 
cases  reported  to  the  Women's  Bureau,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  number  of 
cases  coming  to  the  attention  of  District  au- 
thorities is  below  the  number  actually  oc- 
curring. The  committee  was  informed  that 
the  complaints  received  by  the  Women's  Bu- 
reau during  this  1965  period  were  made 
voluntarily  by  a  certain  few  local  hospitals, 
Public  Health  officials,  teachers,  parents,  rela- 
tives, and  neightMDrs.  Also,  a  number  of  re- 
ports are  ftirnlshed  by  anonsmaous  persons. 
It  would  appear  that  more  cases  of  child 
abuse  would  be  reported  to  the  appropriate 
authorities  if  a  child-abuse  bill,  as  that  pro- 
posed in  HJl.  10304,  is  enacted  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliimbla  and  which  removes  the 
examining  or  treating  physician  from  any 
civil  or  criminal  liability  upon  making  a  re- 
port. The  problem  of  child  abuse  is  a  serious 
matter,  and  certainly  every  appropriate  means 
should  be  utilized  to  curb  It.  The  recogni- 
tion that  serious  injury  to  a  child  has  oc- 
curred by  other  than  accidental  means  is 
most  often  a  matter  of  medical  diagnosis. 
Accordingly,  the  responsibility  for  reporting 
specific  child-abuse  cases  is  primarily  with 


the  physician.  Members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession recognize  this  fact  and  favor  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  which  would  allow 
physicians  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
report  cases  of  child  abuse  without  incurring 
possible  criminal  or  civil  liability  when  they 
make  the  report. 

On  August  17,  1965,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health,  Education,  Welfare,  and 
Safety  held  hearings  on  H.R.  10304.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Committee  on  Child 
Welfare,  District  of  Columbia  Medical  So- 
ciety, American  Parents  Committee  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Coroner  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  app>eared  and  testi- 
fied in  support  of  the  bUl.  No  one  appeared 
at  the  hearing  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
legislation. 

It  was  the  committee's  view  that  the  legis- 
lation will  be  the  one  most  single  means 
through  which  law  enforcement  authorities 
woiUd  be  apprised  of  child  abuse  and,  through 
such  information,  to  initiate  appropriate 
action  to  bring  such  abuse  to  an  end. 


AMENDMENT  OP  STREET 
READJUSTMENT  ACT 
The  biU  (S.  1314)  to  amend  the  Street 
Readjustment  Act  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia so  as  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  close  all  or  part  of  a 
street,  road,  highway,  or  alley  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  an  ap- 
proved redevelopment  or  urban  renewal 
plan  without  regard  to  the  notice  provi- 
sion of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the- 
Street  Readjustment  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  approved  December  15,  1932  (47 
Stat.  747;  title  7.  ch.  4,  D.C.  Code,  1961 
edition) ,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec  11.  (a)   Notwithstanding   any   other 
provision  of  this  Act,  whenever  any  redevel- 
opment plan  or  urban  renewal  plan  approved 
by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia pursuant  to  the  authority  contained 
in  the  Act  approved  Augxist  2,  1946  (60  SUt. 
790),    as   amended    (sec.    5-705,   D.C.    Code. 
1961  edition),  requires  the  closing  of  all  or 
imrt  of  any  street,  road,  highway,  or  alley, 
the  Conunissloners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia  are  authorized  to  order  the  closing  of 
such  street,  road,  highway,  or  alley,  or  such 
part  of  a  street,  road,  highway,  or  alley,  as  the 
case  may  be.  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  sections  2  and  4  of  this  Act,  if  they  find 
tliat  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  has  acquired  title  to  all  or  a 
major  part  of  the  properties  abutting  said 
street,  road,  highway,  or  alley,  or  said  part 
of  a  street,  road,  highway,  or  alley,  and,  with 
respect  to  such  of  the  said  abutting  proper- 
ties as  may  not  have  been  so  acquired  the 
said  Agency  has  obtained  and  furnished  to 
the  said  Commissioners  the  written  consent 
of  the  owners  of  such  properties  to  the  clos- 
ing of  such  street,  road,  highway,  or  alley, 
or  such  part  of  a  street,  road,  highway,  or 
alley. 

"(b)  No  public  way  or  part  of  a  public 
way  may  be  ordered  closed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners under  the  authority  of  this  section 
unless  the  Commissioners,  in  giving  notice 
of  the  public  hearing  to  be  held  on  a  rede- 
velopment plan  or  urtjan  renewal  plan,  shall 
have  included  in  such  a  notice  a  statement 
of  their  intention  to  order  the  closing  of  all 
or  part  of  certain  specified  public  ways  with- 
in the  area  or  areas  covered  by  any  such 
plan." 
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ExcEHPT  From  CoMMnrrB  Report  (No.  791) 
prniposs  or  the  bill 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  amend  exist- 
ing law  so  as  to  expedite  the  closing  of  public 
streets  and  ways,  and  parts  thereof,  embraced 
wholly  within  urban  renewal  plans  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  in  accordance 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Act  of  1945. 

Section  2  of  the  Street  Readjustment  Act 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  (47  Stat.  748; 
sec.  7-402.  District  of  Columbia  Code,  1961 
edition)  establishes  the  following  require- 
ments with  respect  to  notice  of  the  proposed 
closing  of  a  public  way: 

"The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  cause  public  notice  of  intention 
to  be  given  by  advertisement  for  not  less  than 
14  consecutive  days,  exclusive  of  Sundays  and 
holidays,  in  a  daily  newspaper  of  general  cir- 
culation printed  and  published  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  the  effect  that  a  public 
hearing  will  be  held  at  a  time  and  place 
stated  in  the  notice  for  the  bearing  of  objec- 
tions, if  any,  to  such  closing.  The  said 
Commissioners  shall,  not  later  than  14  days 
In  advance  of  such  hearing,  serve  notice  of 
such  hearing.  In  writing,  by  registered  mall, 
on  each  owner  of  property  abutting  the 
street,  road,  highway,  or  alley,  or  part  thereof, 
proposed  to  be  closed,  or  If  the  owner  cannot 
be  located  the  advertisement  provided  for 
above  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  legal  notice. 
At  such  hearing  a  map  showing  the  proposed 
closing  shall  be  exhibited,  and  the  property 
owners  or  their  representatives,  and  any  other 
persons  Interested,  shall  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard." 

Section  4  of  the  same  act  provides  that: 

"If.  after  such  hearing,  the  Commissioners 
are  of  the  opinion  that  any  street,  road,  high- 
way, or  alley  or  part  thereof,  should  be  closed, 
they  shall  prepare  an  order  closing  the  same 
and  shall  cause  public  notice  of  such  order 
to  be  given  by  advertisement  for  fourteen 
consecutive  days,  exclvisive  of  Sundays,  and 
legal  holidays,  in  at  least  two  dally  newspa- 
pers of  general  circulation  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  the  District  of  Colvunbia.  and  shall 
serve  a  copy  of  such  order  on  each  property 
owner  abutting  the  street,  road,  highway,  or 
alley,  or  part  thereof,  proposed  to  be  closed 
by  such  order,  and  copy  of  such  order  shall 
be  served  on  the  owners  in  person  or  by 
registered  mall  delivered  at  the  last  known 
residence  of  such  owners,  or  if  the  owner 
cannot  be  located  the  advertisement  provided 
for  above  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  legal 
notice;  or  If  he  be  a  nonresident  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  by  sending  a  copy  thereof 
by  registered  mall  to  his  last  known  place  of 
address:  Provided.  That  If  no  objection  In 
writing  be  made  to  the  Commissioners  by  any 
party  interested  within  thirty  days  after  the 
service  of  such  order,  then  the  said  order 
shall  Immediately  become  effective;  and  the 
said  order  and  plat  or  plats  as  provided  for 
herein  shall  be  ordered  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Colimibla  recorded  In  the 
Office  of  the  Surveyor  of  the  District  of 
Colimibla." 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  sections  2  and  4  of  the  Street  Readjust- 
ment Act.  it  Is  necessary  for  the  Surveyor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  prepaie  a  plat 
showing  proposed  closings  of  public  ways, 
and  thereafter  recommended  to  the  Commis- 
sioners that  a  public  hearing  be  held  thereon. 
After  the  requisite  advertising  and  written 
notice  by  registered  mall  to  each  owner  of 
property  abutting  the  property  affected  by 
the  proposed  closing,  and  after  the  required 
public  hearing,  the  Commissioners  decide 
whether  to  proceed  with  the  proposed  clos- 
ing, and  If  so,  they  issue  an  order  to  accom- 
plish it.  This  order,  under  section  4  of  the 
act.  must  be  advertised  for  14  consecutive 
days,  excluding  Sundays  and  holidays.  In  at 
least  2  dally  newspapers  of  general  circula- 
tion, with  a  copy  of  such  order  being  served 
on  the  owner  of  each  piece  of  real  property 


abutting  the  public  way  affected.  If  no  ob- 
jection to  the  order  be  made  "by  any  party 
interested"  in  writing  within  30  days,  the 
order  so  advertised  and  so  served  becomes 
effective.  The  procedure  established  by  the 
Street  Readjustment  Act  Involves  such  a 
degree  of  expense  and  consumes  so  much 
time  that  the  Commissioners  normally  hold 
only  about  three  such  hearings  a  year. 

The  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  requires 
that  all  urban  renewal  plans  be  submitted 
to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  approval.  Prior  to  granting  this 
approval,  the  Commissioners  are  required  to 
hold  a  public  hearing  and  to  publish  notice 
of  that  hearing  in  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation,  at  least  once  a  week  for  not  less 
than  2  weeks,  prior  to  such  hearings. 

In  giving  their  approval  to  an  urban  re- 
newal plan,  the  Commissioners,  of  course, 
implicitly  sanction  any  street  closing  pro- 
posed in  that  plan.  In  spite  of  this  implicit 
approval  and  the  notice  and  hearing  which 
must  precede  such  approval,  the  Commis- 
sioners, under  existing  law,  must  go  through 
the  procedures  of  the  Street  Readjustment 
Act  which  are  largely  repetitious  of  what  has 
gone  before,  in  the  required  urban  renewal 
processes. 

S.  1314  would  eliminate  this  redundancy 
of  procedures  by  authorizing  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  to  close  all  or  part  of  any 
public  way  embraced  within  an  urban  re- 
newal plan  approved  by  them,  without  re- 
gard to  the  requirements  of  sections  2  and  4 
of  the  Street  Readjustment  Act  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  whenever  they  find  that 
the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  has  ac- 
quired title  to  all  of  the  property  abutting 
the  public  way  or  part  thereof  to  be  closed, 
and  to  take  like  action  in  those  cases  in  which 
they  find  that  the  Agency  has  acquired  title 
to  a  major  part  of  the  property  abutting  the 
public  way  or  part  thereof  to  be  closed,  if  the 
Agency  has  obtained  and  furnished  to  the 
Commissioners  the  written  consent  to  such 
closing  of  the  owners  of  so  much  of  the  prop- 
erty remaining  in  private  ownership  as  abuts 
the  public  way  or  part  of  a  public  way  to  be 
closed. 

The  committee  believes  that  enactment  of 
S.  1314  will  result  in  expediting  urban  re- 
newal activities  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  will  reduce  some  of  the  expense  to  the 
District  In  connection  therewith,  without 
depriving  owners  of  property  of  notice  con- 
cerning the  proposed  closing  of  a  public  way 
on  which  any  such  property  abuts.  It  should 
particularly  be  noted  that  the  bill  relates 
only  to  public  ways  embraced  within  urban 
renewal  plans  approved  by  the  Commission- 
ers in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945,  as  amended, 
and  does  not  in  any  manner  affect  any  public 
way  not  embraced  in  any  such  plan,  the  clos- 
ing of  which  would  continue  to  be  subject  to 
all  the  notice  provisions  of  the  Street  Re- 
adjustment Act. 

There  was  no  opposition  to  the  bill  at  a 
hearing  conducted  before  the  Business  and 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  April  8,  1965. 

A  similar  bill,  S.  995,  passed  the  Senate  In 
the  88th  Congress,  but  failed  of  enactment 
in  the  House. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia favor  passage  of  the  bill  and  its  en- 
actment will  not  result  In  additional  expense 
for  the  District  of  Columbia, 


OVERTIME      COMPENSATION      FOR 
POLICEMEN  AND  FIREMEN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  tS.  1719)  to  authorize  compensation 
for  overtime  work  performed  by  officers 
and  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  and  the  Fire  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Po- 
lice force,  and  the  White  House  Police 
force,  and  for  other  purposes  which  had 


been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  3,  after  line  5,  to  insert: 
(B)  "Off-duty  time"  means  the  time  in 
any  basic  workday  outside  the  regular  tour  of 
an  officer  or  member's  duty. 

On  page  5,  after  line  2,  strike  out: 

(I)  For  each  officer  or  member  whose  basic 
compensation  Is  at  a  rate  which  does  not 
exceed  the  minimum  scheduled  rate  of  basic 
compensation  provided  for  class  5,  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's 
Salary  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  the  overtime 
work  shall  be  compensated  for  by  payment 
at  the  basic  hourly  rate  of  such  officer  or 
member  and  all  such  compensation  shall  be 
considered  premium  pay. 

(II)  For  such  officer  or  member  whose  basic 
compensation  Is  at  a  rate  which  exceeds  the 
minimum  scheduled  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion provided  for  class  5,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended,  the  overtime  work  shall 
be  compensated  for  by  payment  at  the  basic 
hoiu-ly  rate  of  such  minimum  scheduled  rate 
of  basic  compensation  and  all  such  compen- 
sation shall  be  considered  premium  pay. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(I)  For  each  officer  or  member  who  re- 
ceives compensation  at  a  rate  provided  for 
in  class  1  through  class  4.  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  the  overtime  work 
shall  be  compensated  for  by  payment  at 
one  and  one-half  times  the  basic  hourly 
rate  of  such  officer  or  member  and  all  such 
compensation  shall  be  considered  premium 
pay. 

(II)  For  each  officer  or  member  who  re- 
ceives compensation  at  a  rate  provided  for 
classes  5  and  above.  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended,  the  overtime  work  shall 
be  compensated  for  by  pajmient  at  the  basic 
hourly  rate  of  such  officer  or  member's  basic 
compensation  (except  as  otherwise  limited 
by  subsection  (h)  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion) and  all  such  compensation  shall  be 
considered  premium  pay. 

On  page  6,  line  18,  after  the  words 
"off-duty",  to  strike  out  "day"  and  in- 
sert "time";  in  line  20,  after  the  word 
"who",  to  strike  out  "is  authorized  or 
directed  to  work"  and  insert  "performs 
work,  as  ordered  or  approved,";  and, 
after  line  23,  to  strike  out: 

(f)  Overtime  work  other  than  that  for 
which  compensation  by  pa3mient  or  time 
off  Is  provided  by  subsections  (d)  and  (e) 
of  this  section.  Including  the  first  appear- 
ance for  court  duty  in  each  case,  shall  be 
compensated  for  by  the  granting  of  com- 
pensatory time  off  from  a  subsequent  sched- 
uled tour  of  duty  of  the  officer  or  member 
performing  such  overtime  work  at  a  rate 
of  one  hour  of  compensatory  time  for  each 
hour  of  overtime  work  performed.  Such 
compensatory  time  off  shall  be  used  within 
such  period  of  time  as  the  authorizing  of- 
ficial shall  prescribe.  If  such  officer  or  mem- 
ber falls  to  take  such  compensatory  time  off 
within  the  prescribed  period,  he  shall  there- 
by waive  all  right  to  such  compensatory  time 
off,  unless  his  failure  to  take  such  compen- 
satory time  off  Is  due  to  an  official  denial 
of  his  request  for  such  compensatory  time 
off.  Such  overtime  work  shall  be  credited 
for  purposes  of  compensation  In  multiples  of 
one  hour,  rounded  to  the  nearest  hour  in 
case  of  fractions  thereof.  Thirty  minutes 
or  more  of  any  such  hour  shall  be  credited 
as  one  hour. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
(f)    Overtime   work,  other  than  that  for 
which  compensation  by  payment  or  time  off 
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is  provided  by  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  this 
Bection,  shall  be  compensated  for  by  compen- 
satory time  off  at  a  rate  of  one  hour  of  com- 
pensatory time  for  each  hour  of  overtime 
work  performed.  Such  compensatory  time 
off  shall  be  granted  In  accordance  with  the 
following  provisions: 

••(1)  The  authorizing  official,  or  such  per- 
son as  he  may  designate  to  act  In  his  place, 
may,  at  the  request  of  any  officer  or  member, 
grant  such  officer  or  member  compensatory 
time  off  from  his  scheduled  tour  of  duty  in 
lieu  of  payment  for  an  equal  amoimt  of 
time  spent  for  overtime  work,  Including  the 
first  appearance  for  court  duty  In  each  case, 
if  to  grant  such  leave  would  not  unreason- 
ably diminish  the  number  of  officers  or  mem- 
bers available  to  maintain  law,  order,  and 
public  safety. 

"(2)  Any  officer  or  member  who  Is  eligible 
for  compensatory  time  off  and  has  made  ap- 
plication for  such  compensatory  time  off, 
which  application  was  denied,  may  within 
thirty  days  of  such  denial  make  application 
for  compensatory  pay  at  his  basic  hourly 
rate  of  basic  compensation  and  all  such 
compensation  shall  be  considered  premium 
pay. 

••(3)  Such  compensatory  time  off  shall  be 
used  within  such  period  of  time  as  the  au- 
thorizing official  shall  prescribe.  If  such  of- 
ficer or  member  falls  to  take  such  compensa- 
tory time  off  within  the  prescribed  period, 
he  shall  thereby  waive  all  right  to  such 
compensatory  time  off,  unless  his  failure  to 
take  such  compensatory  time  off  Is  due  to 
an  official  denial  of  his  request  for  such  com- 
pensatory time  off.  Such  overtime  work 
shall  be  credited  for  purposes  of  compensa- 
tion In  multiples  of  one  hour,  rounded  to 
the  nearest  hour  In  case  of  fractions  thereof. 
Thirty  minutes  or  more  of  any  such  hour 
shall  be  credited  as  one  hour." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  a  five-day  week  for  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  the 
United  States  Park  Police  force  and  the 
White  House  Police  force",  approved  August 
15,  1950,  as  amended  (D.C,  Code,  sec.  4-904) , 
is  amended   to  read  as  follows: 

"That  (a)  for  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
following  definitions  apply,  unless  the  con- 
text requires  otherwise: 

"(1)  'Authorizing  official'  means  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bla  in  the  cases  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  and  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
wrlor  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  Park 
Police  force,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  the  case  of  the  White  House  Police 
force. 

"(2)  'Administrative  workweek'  means  a 
period  of  seven  consecutive  calendar  days. 

"(3)  'Basic  workweek"  means  a  forty-hour 
workweek,  excluding  rollcall  time.  In  the 
case  of  officers  and  members  of  the  police 
forces  specified  In  this  Act;  a  forty-hour 
workweek  In  the  case  of  officers  and  mem- 
oers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  De- 
partment other  than  those  in  the  Firefight- 
mg  Division;  and  an  average  workweek  of 
lorty-elght  hours  in  the  case  of  officers  and 
members  of  the  Fireflghtlng  Division  of  the 
district  of  Columbia  Fire  Department. 

"(4)  'Basic  workday'  means  an  eight-hour 
aay  excluding  rollcall  time  In  the  case  of 
omcers  and  members  of  the  police  forces 
specified  In  this  Act;  an  eight-hour  day  In 
tne  case  of  officers  and  members  of  the  Dls- 
wict  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  other 
wan  those  in  the  Firefighting  Division;  and 
an  average  twelve-hour  workday  In  the  case 
01  officers  and  members  of  the  Firefighting 
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"(5)  (A)  'Off-duty  days'  means  the  non- 
work  days  which,  when  combined  with  the 
basic  workdays  make  up  the  administra- 
tive workweek. 

"(B)  'Off-duty  time'  means  the  time  in 
any  basic  workday  outside  the  regular  tour 
of  an  officer  or  member's  duty. 

"(6)  'Rollcall  time'  means  that  time,  not 
exceeding  one-half  hour  each  workday  which 
Is  in  addition  to  each  basic  workday  of  the 
basic  workweek  for  reading  of  rolls  and  other 
preparation  for  the  dally  tour  of  duty. 

"(7)  'Rate  of  basic  compensation"  means 
the  rate  of  compensation  fixed  by  law  for 
the  position  held  by  an  officer  or  member 
exclusive  of  any  deductions  or  additional 
compensation  of  any  kind. 

"(8)  'Premium  pay'  means  compensation 
not  considered  as  salary  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  deductions  for  life  Insurance  or 
for  computing  annuity  payments  under  the 
Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retirement  and 
Disability  Act. 

"(9)  'Officer  or  member"  means  any  em- 
ployee in  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  or 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  United  States  Park  Police  force, 
or  the  White  House  Police  force  whose  com- 
pensation is  fixed  and  adjusted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen  "s  Salary  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended. 

"(10)  'Court  duty'  means  attendance  by 
an  officer  or  member  in  his  official  capacity, 
excluding  his  appearance  as  a  defendant,  at 
court  or  at  a  quasl-Judlclal  hearing. 

"(11)  'Special  event'  or  'special  assign- 
ment' means  any  planned  activity  or  func- 
tion which  the  authorizing  official  designates 
in  advance  as  such. 

"(b)  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  establish  a  basic  workweek  of  forty 
hours  to  be  scheduled  on  five  days  for  the 
respective  police  forces  referred  to  in  this 
Act:  Provided.  That  rollcall  time  shall  be 
without  compensation  or  credit  to  the  time 
of  the  basic  workweek. 

"(c)  All  officially  ordered  or  approved 
hours  of  work  (except  rollcall  time)  per- 
formed by  officers  and  members  in  excess  of 
the  basic  workweek  In  any  administrative 
workweek,  shall  be  considered  as  overtime 
work  and  shall  be  compensated  for  as  pro- 
vided by  this  Act. 

"(d)(1)  Whenever  the  authorizing  official 
designates  in  advance  an  activity  or  func- 
tion as  as  special  event,  or  special  assign- 
ment, all  overtime  work  in  coruiectlon  with 
such  special  event,  or  special  assignment, 
shall  be  compensated  for  by  payment  as 
follows: 

"(1)  For  each  officer  or  member  who  re- 
ceives compensation  at  a  rate  provided  for  in 
class  1  through  class  4.  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended,  the  overtime  work  shall  be 
compensated  for  by  pajmient  at  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  basic  hourly  rate  of  such  officer 
or  member  and  all  such  compensation  shall 
be  considered  premium  pay. 

"(11)  For  each  officer  or  member  who  re- 
ceives compensation  at  a  rate  provided  for 
classes  5  and  above,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
Itunbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended,  the  overtime  work  shall  be 
compensated  for  by  payment  at  the  basic 
hourly  rate  of  such  officer  or  member's  basic 
compensation  (except  as  otherwise  limited  by 
subsection  (h)  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  section) 
and  all  such  compensation  shall  be  considered 
premlimi  pay. 

"(2)  An  officer  or  member  may  elect  to 
receive  compensatory  time  off  as  provided  in 
subsection  (f )  of  this  section  in  lieu  of  pay- 
ment for  overtime  work  as  provided  In  this 
subsection. 

"(e)  Kach  officer  or  member  who  on  any 
off-duty    time    performs    court    duty     (ex- 


cluding the  first  appearance  in  coiu-t  on  each 
case),  or  who  performs  work,  as  ordered  or 
approved,  on  any  off-duty  day  shall  be  com- 
pensated in  accordance  vdth  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section. 

"(f)  Overtime  work,  other  than  that  for 
which  compensation  by  payment  or  time  off 
IS  provided  by  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  this 
section,  shall  be  compensated  for  by  com- 
pensatory time  off  at  a  rate  of  one  hour  of 
compensatory  time  for  each  ho\ir  of  overtime 
work  performed.  Such  compensatory  time 
off  shall  be  granted  In  accordance  with  the 
following  provisions: 

"(1)  The  authorizing  official,  or  such  per- 
son as  he  may  designate  to  act  in  his  place, 
may,  at  the  request  of  any  officer  or  member, 
grant  such  officer  or  member  compensatory 
time  off  from  his  scheduled  tour  of  duty  In 
lieu  of  payment  for  an  equal  amovmt  of  time 
si>ent  for  overtime  work,  including  the  first 
appearance  for  cotirt  duty  in  each  case,  if  to 
grant  such  leave  would  not  uiu-easonably 
diminish  the  nimiber  of  officers  or  members 
available  to  maintain  law,  order,  and  public 
safety. 

"(2)  Any  officer  or  member  who  is  ellgrible 
for  compensatory  time  off  and  has  made  ap- 
plication for  such  compensatory  time  off, 
which  application  was  denied,  may  within 
thirty  days  of  such  denial  make  application 
for  compensatory  pay  at  his  basic  hourly 
rate  of  basic  compensation  and  all  such  com- 
pensation shall  be  considered  premium  pay. 
"(3)  Such  compensatory  time  off  shall  be 
used  within  such  period  of  time  as  the  au- 
thorizing official  shall  prescribe.  If  such  offi- 
cer or  member  fails  to  take  such  compensa- 
tory time  off  within  the  prescribed  period, 
he  shall  thereby  waive  all  right  to  such  com- 
pensatory time  off,  imless  his  failure  to  take 
such  compensatory  time  off  Is  due  to  an  offi- 
cial denial  of  his  request  for  such  compensa- 
tory time  off.  Such  overtime  work  shall  be 
credited  for  purposes  of  compensation  in 
multiples  of  one  hour  (rounded  to  the 
nearest  hour  In  case  of  fractions  thereof). 
Thirty  minutes  or  more  of  any  such  hour 
shall  be  credited  as  one  hour. 

"(g)(1)  Whenever  any  officer  or  member 
is  authorized  or  directed  to  return  to  over- 
time duty  at  a  time  which  Is  not  an  im- 
mediate continuation  of  his  regular  tour  of 
duty,  such  officer  or  member  shall  receive 
credit  for  not  less  than  two  hours  of  over- 
time work  for  purposes  of  compensation 
imder  this  Act. 

"(2)  Overtime  work  resulting  from  the 
immediate  continuation  of  an  officer's  or 
member's  regvdar  tour  of  duty  which,  ex- 
cluding rollcall  time,  is  thirty  minutes  or 
more  In  excess  of  the  basic  workday  shall  be 
credited  for  purjxees  of  compensation  under 
subsection  (f )  of  this  section. 

"(h)  (1)  No  premium  pay  provided  by  thla 
Act  shall  be  paid  to,  and  no  compensatory 
time  off  Is  authorized  for,  any  officer  or  mem- 
ber whose  rate  of  basic  compensatton  equals 
or  exceeds  the  minimum  scheduled  rate  of 
basic  compensation  provided  for  service  step 
1  in  class  10  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  officer  or  member 
whose  rate  of  basic  compensation  Is  less  than 
the  minimum  scheduled  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation provided  for  service  step  1  In  class 
10  of  the  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended,  such  premium  pay  may 
be  paid  only  to  the  extent  that  such  pay- 
ment would  not  ca\i8e  his  aggregate  rate  of 
compensation  to  exceed  such  minimum 
scheduled  rate  with  respect  to  any  pay  period. 
"(3)  Each  authorizing  official  is  authorized 
to  promulgate  such  regulations  and  Issue 
such  orders  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
Intent  and  piupose  of  this  Act,  and  to  dele- 
gate to  a  designated  agent  or  agents  any  of 
the  functions  vested  in  the  authorizing  offi- 
cial by  this  Act." 
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Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  2(a)  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  classify  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Pire  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes', 
approved  June  20.  1906,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  June  19.  1948  (62  Stat.  498). 
as  amended  (sec.  4-404a,  D.C.  Code),  Is  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  3.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  granting  to 
officers  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force,  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  White  House  and 
United  States  Park  Police  forces  additional 
compensation  for  working  holidays",  ap- 
proved October  24,  1951  (65  Stat.  607).  as 
amended  (sec.  4-807,  D.C.  Code),  is  amended 
by  striking  the  last  two  of  the  three  provisos 
thereof,  and  by  inserting,  in  lieu  thereof, 
the  following:  "Provided  further.  That,  when 
an  officer  or  member  is  authorized  or  di- 
rected to  work  on  a  holiday  and  such  officer 
or  member  is  required  to  work  longer  than 
his  regular  tour  of  duty  he  shall  be  com- 
pensated for  such  overtime  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)  of  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  approved  August  15, 
1950  (64  Stat.  447),  as  amended  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  4-904 (e) ). 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
begins  not  less  than  thirty  days  after  ap- 
proval of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
Excerpt  From  CoMMmrE  Report  (No.  793) 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BIt.L 

The  purpose  of  S.  1719  is  to  authorize 
compensation  for  overtime  work  in  excess 
of  the  basic  authorized  workweek  performed 
by  officers  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force,  the  U.S.  Park  Police  force,  the 
White  House  Police  force,  and  the  Pire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
legislation  implements  one  of  the  President's 
eight  major  emergency  programs  to  fight 
crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

SUMMARY  OP  THE  BILL 

The  major  provisions  of  S.  1719  allow  over- 
time compensation  for  members  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Department,  the  White 
House  Police,  the  Park  Police,  and  the  Pire 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Overtime  compensation  is  payable  for  all 
ordered  or  approved  hours  of  work  performed 
by  officers  cr  members  of  the  various  forces 
In  excess  of  the  basic  workweek,  which  is 
stated  at  40  hours  for  all  except  those  in  the 
Plrefightlng  Division  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Fire  Department,  for  whom  the  basic 
workweek  is  48  hours.  The  basic  workday 
for  all  except  those  In  the  Plrefightlng  Divi- 
sion of  the  Pire  Department  is  8  hours.  For 
those  in  the  Plrefightlng  Division,  the  basic 
workday  is  12  hours.  RoUcall  time  is  with- 
out compensation  or  credit  to  the  time  of 
the  basic  workweek. 

For  overtime  worked  In  connection  with 
(1)  special  events  and  special  assignments 
(w^hen  designated  as  such  in  advance  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as,  the  case 
may  be).   (2)   second  appearances j in  coxirt 


on  a  given  case  on  off-duty  time,  or  (3)  spe- 
cifically ordered  or  approved  overtime  work 
performed  on  an  off-duty  day.  a  member  of 
the  force  is  to  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  IVi  times  his  basic  hourly  rate  of  com- 
pensation. Officers  (class  5  of  the  Salary 
Act  of  1958  and  above)  are  to  receive  com- 
pensation in  such  circumstances  at  a  rate 
equal  to  their  basic  hourly  rate  of  compensa- 
tion, which  is  known  as  straight  time. 

Overtime  work  not  pursuant  to  a  special 
event,  special  assignment,  second  appearance 
in  court  or  ordered  or  approved  for  per- 
formance on  an  off-duty  day  is  to  be  com- 
pensated by  compensatory  time  off.  Accord- 
ingly, overtime  work  performed  by  an  officer 
or  member  of  the  force  consisting  of  a  first 
appearance  in  court,  or  an  activity  requiring 
him  to  extend  his  regular  tour  of  duty  on 
a  duty  day,  would  entitle  that  officer  or  mem- 
ber to  1  hour  of  time  off  for  each  hour  of 
overtime  worked. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  however,  the 
officer  or  member  is  not  allowed  an  unbridled 
election  to  take  time  off.  but  must  first  clear 
his  request  for  time  off  with  his  supervising 
officer,  who  may  deny  such  request  if  to  grant 
it  would  unnecessarily  diminish  the  strength 
of  the  force. 

If  a  request  for  compensatory  time  off  is 
denied,  the  officer  or  member  is  then  entitled 
to  apply  for  compensation  pay  at  straight 
time  rates,  but  he  must  make  such  an  ap- 
plication within  30  days  of  the  denial  of  his 
request  for  time  off.  The  Initial  request  for 
time  off  must  be  made  within  such  period  as 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  or  the  Secretaries 
of  Interior  or  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 

Similarly,  an  officer  or  member  entitled  to 
pay  and  one-half  for  overtime  worked  may 
elect  instead  to  take  compensatory  time  off. 
but  must  do  so  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
applicants  for  compensatory  time  off  and  at 
a  rate  of  1  hour  off  for  each  hour  of  overtime 
worked. 

When  an  officer  or  member  Is  authorized  or 
directed  to  return  to  overtime  duty  at  a  time 
which  Is  not  an  Immediate  continuation  of 
his  regular  tour  of  duty,  he  Is  to  be  allowed 
at  least  2  hours  credit  toward  overtime.  Over- 
time work  performed  as  an  extension  of  the 
regular  tour,  which,  excluding  rollcall  time. 
Is  30  minutes  or  more,  shall  be  credited  to- 
ward compensatory  time  off,  unless  such  over- 
time work  Is  performed  In  a  second  or  sub- 
sequent appearance  in  court  for  which  pay 
and  one-half  is  allowed. 

Finally,  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  promulgate 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  act.  Previous  laws  relat- 
ing to  holiday  pay  are  coordinated  with  this 
act.  and  the  act  Is  to  go  into  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins 
not  less  than  30  days  after  approval  of  this 
act. 

NEED   FOR  THE    LEGISLATION 

At  the  present  time,  the  act  of  August  15, 
1950  (64  Stat.  447),  as  amended  (District  of 
Columbia  Code,  sec.  4-904(f) ),  provides  that 
officers  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice force.  White  House  Police  force,  and  U.S. 
Park  Police  force  may  be  compensated  at  the 
basic  dally  rate  for  each  day  of  duty  per- 
formed by  reason  of  the  suspension  and  dis- 
continuance of  their  days  off  for  emergency 
purposes.  (A  similar  provision  relating  to 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  appears  in  the  act  of  June  19.  1948, 
62  Stat.  498,  as  amended;  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  sec.  4-404(a).)  Also,  the  act  of 
August  15,  1950,  as  amended  (District  of 
Columbia  Code.  sec.  4-904(e) ) .  provides  that 
for  each  day  a  vacancy  In  a  particular  rank 
exists  in  the  personnel  strength  of  any  of  the 
police  forces  or  of  the  Fire  Department,  an 
officer  or  member  of  such  rank  may  volun- 
tarily perform  duty  on  his  day  off  and  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  equivalent  to  his  dally 
rate. 


However,  these  provisions  do  not  cover  the 
numerous  special  events  and  special  assign- 
ments  which  require  large  details  of  officers 
and  members  of  the  various  forces  for  crowd 
control.  These  special  activities  Include 
parades,  demonstrations,  and  traffic  control 
at  District  of  Columbia  Stadium  and  other 
places  of  large  public  gatherings.  During  a 
typical  year  these  details  require  approxi- 
mately 140,000  man-hours  of  duty  which,  on 
each  particular  occasion,  must  be  drawn  (i) 
from  the  strength  of  the  patrol  forces,  there- 
by depleting  them  and  weakening  their  effec- 
tiveness In  crime  deterrence,  or  (2)  from  off- 
duty  men,  who  are  later  unavailable  for  pa- 
trol duty  when  they  are  given  compensatory 
time  off.  This  drain  of  manpower  from  the 
normal  patrol  force  would  be  relieved  by  us- 
ing men  working  overtime  for  cash  compen- 
sation to  furnish  manpower  for  these  spe- 
cial events  and  special  assignments. 

An  indication  of  the  impact  that  special 
events  have  on  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
Is  illustrated  by  the  opening  day  baseball 
game  on  April  12,  1965,  when  details  for 
traffic  control  and  for  movements  of  the 
President  required  a  total  of  370  privates  and 
65  uniformed  officials  and  detectives;  and  by 
the  demonstrations  on  April  17  against  Viet- 
nam policies  when  It  was  deemed  necessary 
to  require  details  of  551  privates  and  54  uni- 
formed officials  and  detectives. 

During  fiscal  year  1964,  the  U.S.  Park  Police 
engaged  in  approximately  18,000  hours  of 
overtime  work.  Of  this  amount,  about  40 
percent  res\ilted  from  six  major  details  which 
Included  Cherry  Blossom  Festival,  Independ- 
ence Day  Celebration,  Pageant  of  Peace, 
President's  Cup  Regatta,  Press  Club  Family 
Frolic,  and  Schoolboy  Patrol  Parade. 

The  remaining  portion  of  overtime  worked 
by  the  Park  Police  was  incident  to  court 
duty  and  demonstrations  that  required  ade- 
quate police  supervision  and  control. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  District 
Pire  Department,  in  fiscal  year  1964,  worked 
approximately  6.300  hours  of  extra  duty  on 
multiple  alarms,  emergency  communication 
facility  repairs,  and  special  investigations. 
In  addition,  approximately  600  hours  of  work 
were  performed  In  excess  of  regular  tours  of 
duty  for  fire  Inspections,  security  matters, 
and  related  department  activities. 

The  committee  has  been  supplied  infor- 
mation regarding  the  overtime  pay  practices 
of  other  major  cities.  These  statistical  data 
disclose  that  the  enactment  of  S.  1719  will 
bring  the  District  into  conformity  with  many 
of  the  other  major  cities  that  already  com- 
pensate their  law  enforcement  employees  for 
duty  In  excess  of  the  regular  workweek.  Of 
20  municipalities  having  a  population  in  ex- 
cess of  500.000,  all  provide  some  form  of  com- 
pensation for  overtime  worked;  and  11  of 
the  20  cities  provide  for  monetary  compen- 
sation at  a  straight  time  rate  or  at  time  and 
one-half. 

When  hearings  were  held  on  this  legisla- 
tion the  committee  also  had  before  It  S. 
1718,  Introduced  at  the  request  of  the  Police- 
men's Association  and  the  Fire  Fighters  As- 
sociation, which  differed  from  the  bill  we  now 
report  primarily  In  that  it  provided  overtime 
pay  at  a  rate  1  '/i  times  the  officer  or  member's 
basic  hotirly  rate  of  compensation.  Time 
and  one-half  was  available  under  S.  1718  to 
all  officers  or  members  without  regard  to 
salary  class,  grade,  or  rank. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners,  the  Inte- 
rior Department,  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment either  presented  testimony  or  furnished 
letters  for  the  record  favoring  S.  1719  and 
objecting  to  S.  1718  on  the  grounds  that 
overtime  compensation  at  a  rate  I'i  times 
the  basic  hourly  rate  of  compensation  wa« 
not  In  accord  with  the  established  practices 
of  the  adjoining  Jurisdictions  or  a  majority 
of  communities  In  the  country  at  large. 

The  bill  your  committee  now  reports  pro- 
vides pay  and  one-half  for  those  up  through 
the  rank  of  sergeant,  but  straight  time  over- 
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time  for  officers,  and  escalation  in  benefits 
for  both  officers  and  members  over  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  1719  as  introduced  but  somewhat 
less  than  the  benefits  set  out  In  S.  1718. 

The  committee  felt  there  were  urgent  and 
compelling  reasons  for  adoption  of  a  pro- 
gram of  overtime  compensation  measured 
in  terms  of  I'/z  times  basic  compensation. 
First,  such  a  program  Is  not  wholly  without 
precedent  but  has  been  instituted  recently 
in  one  of  the  most  significant  police  sys- 
tems in  the  country,  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department.  Secondly,  and  most  Im- 
portant is  the  longstanding  disparity  between 
objectives  and  attalxmients  in  the  strength 
of  the  police  force  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Since  1961  the  District  of  Colimibla  has 
been  striving  to  bring  the  force  up  to  the 
authorized  strength  of  3,000  men.  It  is 
currently  109  men  shy  of  full  strength.  An 
additional  100  positions  have  been  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  1966.  Nearly  240  men  will 
retire  or  resign  from  the  force  in  the  next 
year.  The  police  department  will  have  to 
recruit  a  total  of  449  members  for  the  force 
within  the  coming  year  exclusive  of  any 
needs  the  tactical  force  may  generate  if  con- 
tinuation of  that  program  is  authorized  in 
March.  In  the  meantime  crime  rates  are 
on  the  rise.  Accordingly,  your  committee 
felt  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  as- 
sist the  Chief  in  developing  recruitment  In- 
centives, and  views  the  enactment  of  S. 
1719  as  a  concomitant  part  of  strengthening 
the  police  department's  personnel  efforts. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  In  a  letter  filed  with  the  committee 
relating  to  S.  1719,  highlighted  the  competi- 
tive disadvantage  In  recruitment  facing  the 
police  department  in  an  area  where  the  vast 
majority  of  employees  were  eligible  for  and 
received  compensation  for  overtime  work  at 
a  rate  IV2  times  normal  compensation.  The 
Comptroller  General  remarked: 

"One  difference  between  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  S.  1719  and  those  provided  for  Fed- 
eral and  District  of  Columbia  employees  by 
section  201  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay 
Act  of  1945,  approved  June  30,  1945,  chapter 
212,  59  Stat.  296,  as  amended.  5  U.S.C.  911. 
is  that  overtime  compensation  at  IVi  times' 
the  normal  rate  of  pay  is  provided  by  that 
section,  whereas  S.  1719  provides  for  pay- 
ments equal  to  the  normal  rate  of  pay.  We 
believe  that  the  committee  should  consider 
the  fact  that  the  practice  of  paying  1 V2  times 
normal  compensation  is  a  widely  accepted 
practice  both  in  the  Government  and  out- 
side, in  connection  with  its  consideration 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  Also,  section 
(g)(2)  of  the  proposed  amendment  provides 
for  the  grant  of  compensatory  time  but  not 
for  overtime  compensation  when  overtime 
results  from  the  continuation  of  an  em- 
ployee's tour  of  duty." 

While  the  Chief  of  Police  has  indicated 
headway  Is  being  made  by  the  recruitment 
programs  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment currently  underway,  the  committee 
felt  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  the 
force  to  full  strength  as  soon  as  possible, 
and.  accordingly,  reports  this  bill  with  the 
heightened  incentive  of  time  and  one-half 
for  overtime  in  the  hope  and  anticipation 
that  by  making  police  recruitment  proce- 
dures more  competitive  with  prevailing  pri- 
vate and  governmental  employment  practices, 
more  qualified  young  men  and  women  will 
oe  inclined  to  participate  in  one  of  the  high- 
est caJllngs  and  become  respected  law  en- 
forcement officers. 

The  committee  feels  further  that  It  would 
M  Inappropriate  and  unfortunate  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  a  smaller  measure  of  over- 
cune  compensation  to  a  man  who  risks  his 
I'le  daily  for  the  public  good,  than  is  provided 
w  a  worker  In  the  comfort  and  security  of 
^s  ofBce.  Only  by  paying  a  police  officer 
"me  and  a  half  for  overtime  work  can  this 
disparity  between  police  and  nonpolice  Gov- 
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ernment  empJoyees  be  avoided.  Obviously, 
such  a  measure  as  the  committee  now  recom- 
mends will  be  of  Inestimable  value  in  height- 
ening police  efficiency  and  morale. 

Finally,  and  most  Important,  this  measure 
is  the  second  point  of  the  President's  eight- 
point  emergency  crime  fighting  package  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  committee 
feels  that  by  broadening  Its  benefits,  this 
legislation  wUl  have  a  greater  Impact  on  the 
fight  against  crime. 

The  Fiscal  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  May 
21, 1965,  held  public  hearings  on  S.  1719.  The 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioners  appeared 
at  the  hearing  and  supported  the  overtime 
pay  legislation.  The  Chiefs  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Fire  Department,  U.S.  Park  Police, 
and  White  House  Police  also  appeared  at  the* 
hearing  and  supported  the  provisions  of  S 
1719  as  introduced. 


by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

HJl.  205.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  In  order 
to  increase  the  educational  assistance  allow- 
ances payable  imder  the  war  orphans'  educa- 
tional assistance  program,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  728.  An  act  to  amend  section  510  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936; 

H Jl.  1274.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Mlchlko  Miyazakl  WllUams;  and 

H.J.  Res.  673.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  fol- 
lowing measures  on  the  calendar  call 
were  passed  over: 

Calendar  No.  775,  S.  2572,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  18  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act,  as  amended. 

Calendar  No.  776.  H.R.  3141,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
improve  the  educational  quality  of 
schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  oste- 
opathy, to  authorize  grants  under  that 
act  to  such  schools  for  the  awarding  of 
scholarships  to  needy  students,  and  to 
extend  expiring  provisions  of  that  act 
for  student  loans  and  for  aid  in  con- 
struction of  teaching  facilities  for  stu- 
dents in  such  schools  and  schools  for 
other  health  professions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Calendar  No.  778,  S.  1446,  a  bill  to  re- 
serve certain  public  lands  for  a  National 
Wild  River  System,  and  to  provide  a  pro- 
cedure for  adding  additional  public 
lands  and  other  lands  to  the  system,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
that  completes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cation and  letter,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Administration  and  Development  op  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  as  a  National  Histohic 
Site 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  development  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  as  a  national  historic  site 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  on  Disposal  op  Excess  Personal  and 
Real    Property 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  disposal  of  excess  per- 
sonal and  real  property  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1965  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Conunittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansreld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Latin  American  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  this  afternoon.  The 
full  membership  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  is  invited. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  September  30, 
1965,  the  Vice  President  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  had  previously  been  signed 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OP  PENNSYL- 
VANIA LEGISLATURE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  ori 
the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

Joint  Resolution  4 
Joint     resolution     ratifying     the     proposed 
amendment    to   the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency    and    Vice-Presidency    and    to 
cases  where  the  President  is  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office 
The   General   Assembly   of  the   Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  hereby  resolves  as 
follows : 

Section  1.  The  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
viding as  follows: 

"Section  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office  or  of  his  death  or  resig- 
nation, the  Vice  President  shall  become  Pres- 
ident. 

"Section  2.  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  President 
shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall 
take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"Section  3.  Whenever  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  his  written  declaration  that 
he  is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  du- 
ties of  his  office,  and  until  he  transmits  to 
them  a  written  declaration  to  the  contrary, 
such  powers  and  duties  shall  be  discharged 
by  the  Vice  President  as  Acting  President. 

"Section  4.  Whenever  the  Vice  President 
and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal  officers 
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of  the  executive  departments  or  of  such  other 
body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  trans- 
mit to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives their  written  declaration  that  the 
President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice  President 
shall  immediately  assume  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  as  Acting  President. 

"Thereafter,  when  the  President  transmits 
to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and   the   Speaker   of    the   House   of   Repre- 
sentatives his  written  declaration  that  no  in- 
ability exists,  he  shall  resume  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office  unless  the  Vice  President 
and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal  officers 
of  the  executive  department  or  of  such  other 
body  OS  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide 
transmit    within    4    days    to    the    President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  their  written 
declaration  that  the  President  Is  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office. 
Thereupon  Congress  shall   decide  the  Issue, 
assembling  within  48  hours  for  that  purpose 
If   not  in  session.     If  the  Congress,  within 
21   days  after  receipt  of  the  latter  written 
declaration,     or.     if     Congress     is     not     In 
session,     within     21     days     after     Congress 
*ls    required     to     assemble,     determines     by 
two-thirds    vote    of    both    Houses    that    the 
President  is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice  President 
shall  continue  to  discharge  the  same  as  Act- 
ing President:  otherwise,  the  President  shall 
resume  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office." 
Is  hereby  ratified  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Section  2.  A  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  and  also  to  the 
Pre?ident  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
We  certify  that  this  bill.  Senate  bill  No. 
1001  printers  No.  1203.  has  passed  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives. 

Chief  Clerk,  Senate. 
Raymond  P.   Shapeb, 

President.  Senate. 
Robert  K.  Hamilton. 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
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By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

HR  1805.  An  act  to  amend  section  5899 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
permanent  authority  under  which  Naval 
Reserve  officers  In  the  grade  of  captain  shall 
be  eligible  for  consideration  for  promotion 
when  their  running  mates  are  eligible  for 
consideration  for  promotion  (Rept.  No.  808). 
By  Mrs.  SMITH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  7329.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  city  of  San  Diego.  Calif.  (Rept. 
No.  802);  and 

H.R.  10234.  An  act  to  amend  section  1085 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
the  relmbursethent  procedure  required 
among  the  medical  facilities  of  the  Armed 
Forces  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  military 
departments  (Rept.  No.  805) . 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 
H.R.  9047.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release 
of  certain  quantities  of  zinc  from  either 
the  national  stockpile  or  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  or  both  (Rept.  No.  803) . 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  9975.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ship- 
ment at  Government  expense,  to,  from,  and 
within  the  United  States  and  between  over- 
sea areas  of  privately  owned  vehicles  of  de- 
ceased or  missing  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  804) . 


and  for  other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a 
report  thereon.  I  ask  that  the  report  be 
printed,  together  with  the  additional 
views  of  Senators  Javits  and  Murphy. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair).  The  report  will  be  re- 
ceived and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the 
calendar;  and,  without  objection,  the  re- 
port will  be  printed,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 


REPORTS    OF   COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA.  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an 
amendment: 

H.R.  10238.  An  act  to  provide  labor  stand- 
ards for  certain  persons  employed  by  Federal 
contractors  to  furnish  services  to  Federal 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes  iRept.  No. 

798) . 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  with  amend- 
ments: „  .^  J 
H.R.  7484.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant general  or  vice  admiral  of  officers 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  while 
serving  as  suraeons  general  (Rept.  No.  807). 
By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  724.  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer of  certain  Canal  Zone  prisoners  to  the 
custody  of  the  Attorney  General  (Rept.  No. 
799). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  3045.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  accept  and 
wear  decorations  of  certain  foreign  nations 
(Rept.  No.  800);   and 

HJl.  5665.  An  act  to  authorize  disbursing 
officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  advance  funds 
to  members  of  an  armed  force  of  a  friendly 
foreign  nation,  and-  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  801). 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS    OF    1965— REPORT 
OF    A    COMMITTEE— ADDITIONAL 
VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  806) 
Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  report  favorably,  with  an  amendment, 
the  bill  (H.R.  8310)  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional  Rehabilitation  Act  to  assist  in 
providing  more  flexibility  in  the  financ- 
ing and  administration  of  State  reha- 
bilitation programs,  and  to  assist  in  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  services 
and  facilities  provided  under  such  pro- 
grams, particularly  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  other  groups  presenting  spe- 
cial vocational  rehabilitation  problems, 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OF  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL   STOCKPILE    INVENTORIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
stockpile  inventories  as  of  June  1965.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  re- 
port printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
a  statement  by  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob j  ec  tion .  it  is  so  ordered . 

The  report  and  statement  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Federal   Stockpile   Inventories,   June   1965 
introduction 
This  Is  the  67th  In  a  series  of  monthly  re- 
ports on  Federal  stockpile  Inventories.    It  is 
for  the  month  of  June  1965. 

The  report  Is  compiled  from  official  data 
on  quantities  and  cost  value  of  commodities 
In  these  stockpiles  submitted  to  the  Join: 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures  by  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture.  Defense.  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Interior,  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

The  cost  value  of  materials  In  Inventories 
covered  In  this  report,  as  of  June  1,  1965, 
totaled  $12,850,225,366  and  as  of  June  30, 
1965  they  totaled  $12,499,852,557.  a  net  de- 
crease of  $350,372,809   during  the  month. 

Different  units  of  measure  make  It  Impos- 
sible to  summarize  the  quantities  of  com- 
modities and  materials  which  are  shown  in 
tables  1,  2.  3,  4,  and  5.  but  the  cost  value 
figures  are  summarized  by  major  category, 
as  follows : 


Summary  of  cost  value  of  stockpile  inventories  by  major  category 


Major  category 


Beginning 

of  inontti. 

June  1,  1%5 


Strategic  and  critical  materials: 

National  stockpile  ' 

Dofense  l'ro<Juction  Act - - 

Supplemental— barter 

Total,  strategic  and  critical  materials  ' 

Agricultural  commodities: 

Pricf  support  inventory ... .--- 

Inventory  tnmsferred  from  national  stocKpile  ' 

Total,  agricultural  commodities  ' - 

Civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment: 

Civil  defense  stockpile.  Department  of  Defense   ....-  —  ... 

Civil   defense   medical   stockpUe,    Department   of  Health. 

Education,  and  Welfare. — - 

Total,  civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment 

Machine  tools: 

Defense  Production  Act --- 

National  Industri.il  Reserve  Act 

Total,  machine  tools 

Helium 

Total,  all  inventories - 


$5. 458. 129, 100 
1,386.251.800 
1.4i»,  748. 9.54 


End  of 

month. 

June  30,  196.5 


$5,  394. 590. 500 
1. 379. 997, 200 
1.408.532.958 


8.25.3.129.854       8,183.020.658 


Net  change 
during  month 


-SOT.  5:w.  '■'•' 
-H.'.irA.f- 


4. 166. 355. 318 
54,713.799 


10. 348. 907 
201,041.669 


3,886.498.469 
53, 644, 649 


4. 221. 069. 1 17   3, 940. 143, 118    -280,925^ 


7,859.235 
201,015,990 


211,390.576     208.605,225 


4.5.300 
89. 668. 500 


-70,109.1* 

-279. 856.  M.- 
-1,069,1' 


45,300 
90,250,400 


89.713,800 


74. 922, 019 


90, 295. 700 


'+58U« 


77, 787. 856 


12, 850. 225, 366     12, 499. 852, 557         -350, 372.  •' 


.  Cotton  inventory  valued  at  $128,408,100  withdrawn  from  the  national  stockpile  and  transferred  to  ComnKyt" 
CrJdltCorS.mlon^or  disposal,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-548.  during  August  1962. 
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Detailed  tables  In  this  report  show  each 
commodity,  by  the  major  categories  sum- 
marized above.  In  terms  of  quantity  and  cost 
value  as  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
month.  Net  change  figures  reflect  acquisi- 
tions, disposals,  and  accounting  and  other 
adjustments  during  the  month. 

The  cost  value  figures  represent  generally 
the  original  acquisition  cost  of  the  com- 
modities delivered  to  permanent  storage  loca- 
tions, together  with  certain  packaging,  proc- 
essing, upgrading,  et  cetera,  costs  as  carried 
in  agency  Inventory  accounts.  Quantities 
are  stated  In  the  designated  stockpile  unit  of 
measure. 

Appendix  A  to  this  report,  beginning  on 
page  25551,  Includes  program  descriptions 
and  statutory  citations  pertinent  to  each 
stockpile  Inventory  within  the  major  cate- 
gories. 


The  stockpile  Inventories  covered  by  the 
report  are  tabulated  In  detail  as  follows : 

Table  1:  Strategic  and  critical  materials 
Inventories  (all  grades).  June  1965  (showing 
by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month 
In  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity  and 
excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  In  terms  of 
quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) . 

Table  2:  Agricultural  commodities  inven- 
tories. June  1965  (showing  by  commodity  net 
changes  during  the  month  In  terms  of  cost 
value  and  quantity) . 

Table  3 :  Civil  defense  supplies  and  equip- 
ment Inventories.  June  1965  (showing  by 
Item  net  changes  during  the  month  In  terms 
of  cost  value  and  quantity). 

Table  4:  Machine  tools  Inventories,  June 
1965  (showing  by  Item  net  changes  during 
the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  Quan- 
tity). ^  "" 
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Table  5:  Helium  inventories,  June  1965 
(showing  by  Item  net  changes  during  the 
month  In  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity). 

NEW  STOCKPILE  OBJECTIVES 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  In  the 
process  of  establishing  new  stockpile  objec- 
tives for  strategic  and  critical  materials. 

Table  1  of  this  report  reflects  the  new  ob- 
jectives established  between  May  1963  and 
June  1965,  based  on  essential  needs  In  the 
event  of  a  "conventional  war  emergency." 
Appendix  B,  beginning  on  page  25552,  con- 
tains excerpts  from  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  statements  setting  forth  the  new 
policy  and  current  studies  with  respect  to 
objectives  for  strategic  and  critical  materials 
required  for  "conventional  war  emergency" 
and  "nuclear  war  emergency." 


Table  \.— -Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  (all  grades)    June  19R/i  (»hf»n.r,n  h,. jv         .     i.  j     ■ 

Commodity 


Aluminum,  metal: 
National  stockpile. _ 
Defense  Production  Act 


Total. 


Aluminum  oxide,  abrasive  grain: 
Supplemental— barter 

Aluminum  oxide,  fused,  crude: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Antimony: 

National  stockpile. . . 
Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Asbestos,  amosltc: 

•National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Asbestos,  chrysotUe: 
National  stockpile... 
defense  Production  Act 
Supplemental— barter, 


Total. 


Abestos,  croddllte: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Bauxite,  metal  grade,  Jamaica  type- 
National  stockpile.. 
Defense  Production  kci.. .'.'."' 
Su  pplemental— barter. ... 


Total. 


Bauxite,  metal  grade,  Surinam  type: 
National  stockpile.. 
Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


I 


Baujite,  refractory  grade 
-National  stockpile 

Beryl: 

National  stockpile 
Defense  Production  a'cV.V 
supplemental— barter 

Totel 

BcTllium  metal: 

Supplemental— barter 

Bismuth: 

-National  stockpile.. 

Defense  Production  Act '"" 

supplemental- barter T. " 

Total 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  1. — Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  {all  grades),  June  1965  {showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in 
terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) — Continued 


Cost  value 

QuanUty 

Commodity 

Becinning 

of  month. 

June  1,  1065 

End  of 

month. 

June  30.  1065 

Net  change 
(luring 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 

of  month. 

June  1.  1965 

End  of 

month, 

June  30, 1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Stockpile 
objective ' 

Excess  ov«r 
stockpile 
objective 

Cadmium: 

National  stockpile 

$15. 148, 200 
12.326.600 

$15. 148.  '200 
12.326,600 

Pound 

do 

..  .do 

..do 

Short  ton 

...do 

.    do 

Short  dry  ton. 
.    do 

.do .- 

.    do....  -. 

..do 

...  do 

do 

do- 

7.699.48 
7,448.388 

7.099.481 
7.448,388 

Total -- 

27,474.800 

27.474.800 

15, 147. 869 

15,147.880 

6.100,000 

10,047.869 

Castor  oil: 

National  stockpile..  - 

44,551.300 

44.540.500 

-$1,800 

175, 087, 734 

175,080,127 

+1.393 

22,000.000 

153, 089. 127 

Celestite: 

Nfttionftl  ^tockoile         -           

1.412.300 

047,564 

1.412.300 
952.300 

20,017 
21,027 

29.017 
21,927 

Supplemental— bar  ter 

+4.736 

Total.           , 

2.350.864 

2.364,600 

+4,736 

50.044 

50,944 

10,300 

40.644 

Chromltp.  chemical  fn'ade: 

National  stockpile 

12.288,000 
21,003.100 

12. 288. 000 
21.993.100 

5.'59. 452 
699,644 

559,  452 
699,644 

Total 

34.281,100 

34.281.100 

1.259.096 

1,259,096 

600,000 

659,096 

Chromlte.  metallurgical  (trade: 
National  stockpilt'.. 

263.178.200 

35.870.000 

227.447,034 

263.178.200 

35.879.900 

227.430.000 

-17,034 

3, 755. 878 

985.646 

1.  562. 643 

3, 755, 878 

985,646 

1.562,641 

• 

-2 

Total.    - 

526,506.034 

526,  488. 100 

-17,034 

6.304,167 

6. 304, 165 

-2 

2,970,000 

3,334,165 

Chromite,  refractory  grade: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

25, 140. 300 
5.039.000 

25.149.300 
5.039.000 

1,047,159 
170, 775 

1,047,150 
179,775 

do -- 

.     .do 

Pound.. 

do 

...do 

-  .do 

do 

Long  dry  ton.. 

Pound 

do - 

do - 

do 

Short  ton 

...do 

do 

do 

Pound 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

Total - 

30,188.300 

30,188.300 

1,226,034 

1,226.934 

1.425.000 

O 

Cobalt: 

160.  228, 500 

52. 175. 300 

2,160.000 

169. 228.  500 

52. 075. 300 

2.169.000 

76,068,771 

25,066,651 

1,065.308 

76,068,768 

25,066.651 

1,065,398 

-3 



Supplemental— barter - -- 

Total - 

223.472.800 

223,472,800 

102.200.820 

102.200,817 

-3 

42.000.000 

60,200,817 

Coconut  oil: 

National  stockpile 

084.200 

985.700 

+1.500 

6, 517, 421 

0,517.409 

-12 

(») 

6, 51/,  409 

Colemanite: 

Supplemental — barter - - 

2.S36.400 

2.636.400 

67.636 

67,636 

m 

67.636 

Columi>ium: 

National  stockpile 

25.  Oil.  900 

50,238.900 

700.100 

25.050.600 

50.238.900 

799.100 

+28,700 

7.301.317 

7.066.341 

371.426 

7.392,832 

7.966.335 

371.419 

+1,615 
—6 

-7 

Supplemental— barter 

Total..  - 

76.050.000 

76.088,600 

+28.700 

15,720.084 

15,730.586 

+1,502 

1.176.000 

14.554.586 

Copper: 

National  stockpije 

524.426.600 

2.1. 3.'«.  800 

8. 2.i2. 100 

497.  W9. 900 

24.  462.  KM) 

8. 252. 100 

-26.476.700 
-806.500 

1,007,720 
44,931 
12.382 

946.631 
43.284 
12.382 

-61,096 

-1,647 

Supplemental -barter 

Total 

558,037.300 

530.664.100 

-27.373.200 

1.065.042 

1.002.207 

-62.745 

775.000 

227.297 

Cordage  fibers,  abaca: 

National  stockpile 

37.034.700 

37.034.700 

146. 932. 241 

146,931.913 

-328 

« 50. 000. 000 

96.931,913 

CordaEO  flbors.  sisal: 

National  stockpile 

41.702.000 

41.682.300 

-10.700 

308.342.276 

308. 196. 551 

-145.725 

« 200. 000. 000 

108.196,551 

Cortmdum: 

National  stockpile 

303,100 

303.100 

2.008 

2.008 

2.500 

(') 

CryoUte: 

Defense  Production  Act. 

4.740.500 

3,205.400 

-1.535.100 

17. 167 

11.608 

-5,559 

(') 

11,606 

Diamond  dies: 

National  stockpile 

614.400 

626.000 

+  11.600 

Piece 

19.797 

19.988 

+191 

25.000 

(') 

Diamond,  industrial,  crushing  bort: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

61.601.800 
15.800.500 

61.601. 800 
15. 800. 500 

Carat      

31.100,411 
5, 550, 570 

31. 162. 127 
5. 550. 579 

+52,716 

do 

do 

do 

Total 

77.408.300 

77.402.300 

36.659.990 

36. 712. 706 

+52,716 

24.700,000 

12. 012.  W 

Diamond,  industrial,  stones: 

100.500.400 
186.341.500 

100.  53.1. 900 
186.392.500 

+24.500 
+51,000 

0,319.183 
15,425.827 

9.268.736 
15. 430. 019 

-50. 447 
+4. 212 

Supplemental— barter 

do 

do 

Piece 

Total 

286.850.900 

380.926.400 

+75.500 

34.745.010 

24. 698, 775 

-46,235 

16,500.000 

8.198,775 

Diamond  tools: 

National  stockpile 

1.015.400 

1.015.400 

64.178 

64.178 

(») 

64. 1^ 

Feathers  and  down: 

National  stockpile 

30. 118.300 

20.408.800 

-700.400 

Pound 

Short  dry  ton . 

do 

do 

7,269.650 

7.098.323 

-171.336 

3.000.000 

4.098.32! 

Fluorspar,  acid  grade: 

National  stockpile..     

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

26.167.500 

1.301400 

16.006.000 

26,167,500 

1,394.400 

16.000.200 

+300 

463.040 

19.700 

323,232 

463.049 

19.700 

323. 232 

Totol 

43.660.800 

43.661.100 

+300 

do... 

805.981  1           805.981 

540.000 

265,  J81 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tabl*. 
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Commodity 


Fluorspar,  metallurgical  grade: 
National  stockpile.. 
Supplemental— barter.!...'. 


Total. 


Oraphltc,  natural,  Ceylon,,  amorphous 
lump: 
National  stockpile 
Supplental— barter 


Total. 


Graphite,  natural.  Malagasy,  crystalline 
National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter.'.. 


Total. 


Graphite,  natural,  other,  crystalline 
National  stockpile 


Hyoscine: 

National  stockpile 


Iodine: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter I 


Total. 


Iridium: 

National  stockpile 

Jewel  >)earings: 

.Vational  stockpile 

Kyanitc-mullite: 
.National  stockpile 

Lead: 

National  stockpile 
Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Magnesium: 

.Vational  stockpile 

.Manganese,  battery  grade,  natural  ore- 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Afanpanese,    battery    grade,    synthetic 

dioxido: 


National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act.. 

Total 


Manganese,  chemical  grade,  type  A: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter II"' 


Total. 


Manganese,  chemical  grade,  type  B 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Manganese,  metallurgical  grade: 
National  stockpile.. 
r)ef('nse  Production  Act 
Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Mercury: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Mlt».  muscovlte  block: 
National  stockpile 
pefeiise  Production  Act...""" 
supplemental— barter.  . 


Total. 


Mica,  muscovite  film: 

National  stockpile 

Defetise  Production  Act " 

supplemental- barter 

Total 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  1  —Strategic  and  critical  malertaU  invenloriea  (all  grades),  June  1966  (showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in 
terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  mon/A)— Continued 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning 

of  month. 

June  1,  1965 

End  of 

month, 

June  30,  1065 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 

of  month, 

June  1,  1965 

End  of 

month, 

June  30,  1065 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Stockpile 
objective  ' 

Excess  over 
stockpile 
objective 

Mica,  mugfovite  splittings: 

$40,506,300 
6.225.800 

$40,508,300 
6.225,800 

Pound 

do 

do 

40,040,169 
4.826,257 

40,040,169 
4,826,257 

Supplemental— barter 

Total. 

46.824.100 

46.824,100 

44.866.426 

44.866,426 

22,200,000 

22,666,42e 

Mica.  phloRoplte  block: 

National  stockpile 

303,600 

303.600 

-—do 

223.230 

223,230 

17,000 

206,239 

Mica.  phloRoplte  splittings: 

2,580,800 
2,501,800 

2.580.500 
2.501,800 

do 

do 

do 

do 

3,079,0f.2 
1,986.902 

3,079,062 
1,986,902 

>>ationai  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

0,082,300 

5,082,300 

5,065,964 

5,065,964 

1,300,000 

3,765,964 

Molybdenum: 

National  stockpile 

71.M3,400 

71.563.400 

60,034,253 

60,034,253 

68,000,000 

l,03i253 

Nickel: 

181.612.300 
84,746,600 

181,488,100 
82.487,800 

-$124,200 
-2.258.800 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

Pound 

Troy  ounce... 
do 

do 

Pound 

Troy  ounce... 
do 

do 

Pound 

do 

do -. 

do 

Ounce 

do 

1)V>,  594 
45,635 

166.400 
44,660 

-194 
-975 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

Total 

266,358.000 

263,975.000 

-2,383.000 

212,220 

211,060 

-1,160 

50,000 

161,  ON 

Opium: 

National  stockpile 

13,661.700 

13.661,700 

106,364 

106,364 

141,280 

55,064 

Palladium:  > 

2, 079. 000 
12.170.200 

23,  224, 600 
16,194,700 

-1-21.145.600 
+4. 024, 500 

89.811 
648,124 

222.963 
673. 124 

4-133. 162 
-1-26,000 



National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 



Total 

14, 240. 200 

39.419,300 

-J-25, 170, 100 

737,935 

896,087 

+158, 152 

1,300,000 

(>) 

Palm  oil: 

National  stockpile 

721.000 

661,400 

-60.600 

4,006,086 

3,607,425 

-308,660 

{») 

3,697,425 

Platinum: » 

66.879,000 
4,024,500 

35,734,300 

-21.145.600 
-4.024,600 

716,343 
49.999 

450,033 

-266,310 
-49.099 

Supplemental— barter — 

Total.. 

60,004.400 

35,734.300 

-25, 170, 100 

766.342 

450.033 

-316, 309 

450,000 

33 

Pyrethrum: 

National  stockpile 

41S.600 

415.600 

67,044 

67,044 

25,000 

42,0(4 

Quartr  crystals: 

66,934,100 
3,519,200 

6<^,  034, 100 
3. 519, 200 

5.412.627, 
232,352 

5.412,630 
232,352 

+3 

Supplemental— barter — 

Total 

70,453,300 

70.453,300 

5,644,970 

5,644,982 

+3 

650,000 

4,994.962 

Qulnidlne; 

National  stockpile 

1.846.  OOO 

1.846.000 

1.600.428 

1,600.428 

2,000,000 

(') 

Quinine: 

National  stockpile 

2,617,000 

2,617,200 

4-200 

4, 137. 733 

4,138,080 

+356 

4,130,000 

8,069 

Rare  earths: 

7.134.900 
5,830.000 

7,134.900 
5,830,900 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

do 

9,969 
5,810 

9,969 
5,810 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

12,065,800 

12,965,800 

15,770 

16,770 

3,000 

12,779 

Rare  earths  residue: 

Defense  Production  Act 

657,200 

653,900 

-3,300 

Pound 

Troy  ounce... 

Long  ton 

Troy  once 

Short  dry  ton. 

do 

do 

do 

6,079.723 

6,048,610 

-31, 104 

(») 

6,048,61? 

Rhodium: 

National  stockpile 

78,200 

78,200 

618 

618 

(») 

611 

Rubber: 

National  stockpile 

(83,505,100 

612.676,700 

-10,028.400 

806,337 

702,226 

-14,111 

130,000 

662,226 

Ruthenium: 

Supplemental— barter.. 

550,500 

650,500 

15.001 

15,001 

(») 

15,001 

Rutlle: 

National  stockpile 

2,070,100 
2, 725, 100 
1,061,300 

2,070,100 
2, 725, 100 
1, 061, 300 

18,590 
17,385 
11,632 

18.599 
17,385 
11,632 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

5.856,500 

5,856,500 

47,616 

47,616 

61,000 

{') 

Bapphlre  and  ruby: 

National  stockpile 

190.000 

190,000 

Carat 

16,308,797 

16,308.797 

18,000  000 

'») 

Selenium: 

National  stockpile 

757, 100 
1  662. 104 

757, 100 
1  662  200 

X'n' 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

97.100 
306,602 

97.100 
306,602 

Total 

2,419,2&l 

2.419.300  1                   +6 

403.702 

403.702 

475,000 

(') 

Shellac: 

National  stockpile 

8,077,200 

8,003.800 

-73.400 

16.110,288 

15.964,001 

-146, 287 

8.300.000 

7,664.0C: 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  uble. 
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tn 


Commodity 

Cost  value 

Quantity 

Beginning 

of  month, 

June  1,  1965 

End  of 

month, 

June  30,  1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 

of  month, 

June  1,  1965 

End  of 

month, 

June  30,  1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Stockpile 
objective  > 

Excess  over 
stockpile 
objective 

Silicon  carbide,  crude: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

$11,  .394. 500 
26,803,600 

ll,394,.S00 
26,803,600 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

Pound 

do 

Troy  ounce. . . 

64,697 
131, 805 

64,697 
131, 805 

Total 

38, 198, 100 

38, 198, 100 

196,502 

196,502 

30,000 

166,502 

Silk  noils  and  waste: 

National  stockpile 

1, 232, 100 

1, 232, 100 

979, 924 

979,924 

C) 

070,024 

Silk,  raw: 

National  stockpile 

486,600 

486,600 

113,515 

113, 516 

•166,000,000 

113,616 

Silver: 

National  stockpile 

(») 

Sperm  oil: 

National  stockpile 

4. 775, 400 

4,775,200 

-$200 

Pound 

Short  ton 

do 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

Pound 

do ... 

Long  ton 

do 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

Pound _ 

do 

do 

....do 

Short  ton 

Long  ton 

do 

23,442.158 

23.441.061 

-1,097 

23,400,000 

41.061 

Talc,  steatite  block,  and  lump: 

National  stockpile 

494,800 

494,800 

1,269 

1,260 

200 

1,069 

Talc,  steatite  ground: 

National  stockpile 

231,200 

231,200 

3.901 

3,001 

{») 

3,001 

Tantalum: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act.  . 

12,553,900 

9,  734, 400 

21,100 

12.771,300 

9,734.400 

21,100 

+217,400 

3. 168. 545 

1,536.023 

8,036 

5,170,028 

1,536,023 

8,032 

+1.483 

Supplemental- barter 

-4 

Total ._ 

22,309,400 

22,526,800 

+217,400 

4,712,604 

4, 714, 083 

+1.479 

3,400,000 

1,314,083 

Thorium: 

Supplemental— barter 

17,991,700 

17,991,700    

3,965,461 

3,965,461 

600,000 

3,465,461 

Thcwium  residue: 

Defense  Production  Act 

42,000 

42,000 

848,354 

848,354 

P) 

848,364 

Tin: 

National  stockpile...  . 

696, 056, 500 
16, 404, 000 

690, 843, 600 
16, 404, 000 

-5,212,900 

286,272 
7,505 

284,213 
7,505 

-2.059 

Supplemen  tal— barter 

Total _. 

712, 460, 500 

707,247,600 

-5,212,900 

293,777 

291,718 

-2,059 

200,000 

01,718 

Titanium  sponge: 

Defense  Production  Act 

SuDolementAl — hurtAr 

175, 876, 100 
32,097,700 

175,876,100 
32, 097, 700 

22,339 
9,021 

22,330 
9,021 

Total 

207,973,800 

207,973,800 

31,360 

31,360 

20,500 

10,860 

Tungsten: 

National  stockpile...  . 

369, 128, 100 

314, 536, 700 

18,651,400 

369, 126, 700 

314,536,600 

18, 651, 400 

-1,400 
-100 

120, 014, 406 

77, 112, 112 

5,774,819 

120,035,951 

77,111,909 

5,805,426 

+21, 545 

-203 

+30,607 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter...!      ""' 

Total 

702,316,200 

702,314,700 

-1,500 

202,901,337 

202,953,286 

+51,049 

44,000.000 

158,053,286 

Vanadium: 

National  stockpile 

31,567,900 

31,567,900 

7,865 

7,865 

1,400 

6,465 

Vegetable  tannin  extract,  chestnut: 
National  stockpile 

9, 568, 700 

9,476,800 

-91.900 

34,296 

33,966 

-330 

15,000 

18,066 

Vegetable  tannin  extract,  quebracho: 
National  stockpile 

48,858,500 

48,858,500 

197,465 

197,465 

86,000 

111,465 

Vegetable  tannin  extract,  wattle: 
National  stockpile 

9,826,900 

9, 826. 900 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

38,962 

38,962 

15,000 

23,062 

Zinc: 

National  stockpile 

335,658,000 
79, 200, 300 

414  K-Vi  'tnn 

318,  287, 500 
77.110,300 

OQC    IQ?    fi/Vt 

-17,370,500 
-2,090,000 

1,156.986 
322.317 

1,102,600 
313,811 

-54,386 
-8,506 

Supplemental- barter 

Total 

Zirconium  ore,  baddeleyite: 

National  stockpile 

709,800 

709,800 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 
— ^.do 

1, 479. 303 
16. 514 

1,416,411 
16,514 

-62, 892 

0 

(») 

1.416,411 
16,514 

Zirconium  ore,  zircon: 
National  stockpile.. 

113,300 

113,300    . 

1.920 

1,920 

o 

1,020 

Total: 

National  stockpile 

5,458. 129, 100    . 
.386,251,800    1 
,408.748,954    ] 

),  394, 590,  500 
,  379, 897, 200 
,  408, 532, 958 

-63, 538, 600 

-6.354.600 

-215.9% 

Defense  Production  Act 1 

Supplemental— barter 1 

Total,  strategic  and  critical  ma-   8,253,129,854   8,18.3.020  658 
tcrials. 

1  StftnL-riilA  #^W;n.«:. g *      i.     •             .        ...       .                  .    . 

-70, 109, 196 

'  No  present  objective. 
•  Not  In  excess  of  stockpUe  objective. 
-New  stockpile  objective.    (See  app.  B,  p.  25663.) 


Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  General  Services  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Table  2. — Agricultural  commodilie$  inventories,  June  1965  (showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value 

and  quantity) 


Commodity 


Pfice-support  inventory: 
Basic  commodities: 

Corn. 

Corn  products.- 

Cotton.  extr;i-long  staple 

Cotton,  upland 

Peanuts,  lariners'  stock — 

Peanuts,  shelled 

Rice,  milled 

Rice,  rough ■ 

Wheat.  

Wheat,  rolled - 

Wheat  flour - 

Bulgur 


Total,  basic  commodities. 


Designated  nonbaslc  commodities: 

Harlcy.  

Or.iin  sorghum 

Mixed  feed 

Milk  and  butterfot: 

Butter 

Butter  oil 

Cheese 

Milk,  dried 

Oats 

Rye.. 

Tung  oil 


Tota*.,  designated  nonbaslc  commodities. 


Other  nonbaslc  commodities: 

Beans,  dry,  edible 

Cotton.seed  oil.  reftned,  other 

Cottonseed  oil.  reflned.  salad  oil. 

Flaxseed 

Lln.*ied  oil 

Soybeans.. 

Vegetable  oil  products 


Total,  other  nonbaslc  conunodities.. 
Total,  price-support  inventory 


Inventory  transferred  from  national  stockpile:  > 

Cotton,  Egyptian...     

Cotton,  .\merlcan- Egyptian 


Total,  inventory  transferred  from  national  stockpile. 
Total,  agricultural  commodities 


Cost  value 


Beginning  of 

month, 
June  1,  1965 


End  of  month, 
June  30,  1966 


$724. 320, 681 


27.271.770 

1.120,772.475 

6,351 

6,306.714 

75,932 

6,006.135 

1,406.854,244 


407,109 


3.292,020,411 


18.909,347 
688.061,315 


67.049.445 
5,563.761 
2. 158. 757 
43. 014. 847 
20,036,892 
2.727.481 
3. 529, 267 


851.051,112 


3.930,629 

298.174 

1,295.378 

7.903,413 

9,494.350 

6.308 

355,543 


23.283.795 


4.166.355.318 


$594,737,418 

233,515 

26,157.805 

1,096.858,466 


6,996.064 

2.376 

6.777.827 

1,296,6.^4.891 

23. 740 

35.497 

86.167 


3.028,563.766 


16.608.826 

648,026.051 

231.216 

93. 522. 345 

1. '230. 420 

793.122 

41.286.175 

25.368.124 

6.351,059 

3. 524. 164 


836.941.502 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-$129,583,263 

+233. 515 

-1.113.965 

-23.914,009 

-6.351 

+689.350 

-73.  .we 

+772, 692 

-110,199,353 

+23, 740 

-371.612 

+86,167 


-263.456.645 


-2,300.621 

-40.035,264 

+231,216 

+26.472,900 
-4.333.341 
-1.365.636 
-1.728,672 
+5,331.232 
+3,623.578 
-5.103 


-14,109,610 


3,584,951 


7,254,121 

9,494,350 

5,981 

653.798 


20. 993. 201 


3,886.498,469 


33, 181, 150 
21,532.649 


54.713.799 


32.162.297 
21,482,352 


53,644.649 


4.221.069.117 


3,940,143.118 


-346,678 

-298. 174 

-1,295,378 

-649.292 


-327 

+298.266 


-2.290.504 


-279,856,849 


-1,018,853  I 
-50,297  I 


-1,069.150 


-280,925.999 


Quantity 


Unit  of  measure 


Bushel 

Pound.. 

Bale 

do 

Pound 

do 

Hundred  wiegbt . 

do 

Bushel 

Pound 

....do 

...do 


Bushel 

do 

Hundredweight. 


Pound. 

dc- 

....do_ 
..-.dc 
Bushel. 
...do.. 
Potind. 


Hundredweight. 

Pound 

do 

Bushel 

Pound 

Bushel 

Pound 


Bale 

...do 

....do 


Beginning  of 

month, 
June  1,  1965 


588.852, 164 


103,531 

6, 784. 032 

55.367 

38, 500. 276 

6,402 

1, 167, 172 

700, 664, 733 


7.418.800 


21,974.418 
603,001,441 


114.135,363 

7.199.436 

5,480,021 

293,922,385 

32,612,653 

2,455.680 

14.736,232 


531,481 
2,662.204 
6,732,264 
2,664,216 
80,000.000 
8,855 
1,876,030 


39,276 
42,811 


82,087 


End  of  month, 
June  30,  1966 


482, 973, 888 

6, 359. 000 

99,300 

6,639,900 


43,194,888 

210 

1,311,955 

646. 309. 505 

424. 012 

782. 048 

1, 455, 000 


19,542,119 

664,302.246 

108,450 

158,990,918 

1, 692. 184 

2,088,566 

282,620,291 

42.218,163 

6,922,030 

14,716,426 


476.348 


2,448,827 

80, 000, 000 

2,492 

3,417,914 


38.070 
42,711 


80,781 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-105,878.266 

+6, 359. 000 

-4,231 

-144,123 

-5,^367 

-1-4,094,612 

-0.282 

+  144,783 

-54.355,228 

+424, 012 

-6,736,752 

+1.455.000 


-2, 432, 299 

-38,699,195 

+108,350 

+44,855.555 
-5,607.252 
-3,391.456 

-11.302,094 

+9,605.510 

+3,466,350 

+19.806 


-55,133 

-2,662.204 

-6,732.264 

-215.389 


-6.363 
+1.641,884 


-1.206 
-100 


-1.306 


'  Transferred  from  General  Services  Adn\inIstration  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-96 
a  nd  Public  Law  87-548.    (See  app.  A ,  p.  25562.) 


Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  .Agriculture. 


Table  3. — Cii'ji  defense  supplies  and  equipment  inventories,  June  1966  {showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost 

value  and  quantity) 


Cost  value                                ! 

Quantity 

Beginning  of 

month, 
June  1,  1965 

End  of  month. 
June  30.  1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

t 
Unit  of  measure 

Beginning  of 

month, 
June  1,  1966 

End  of  month, 
June  30,  1966 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Civil  defense  stockpile.  Department  of  Defense: 

Engineering  equipment  (engine  generators,  pumps, 
cblorinators.  purifiers,  pipe,  and  fittings) 

■ 

$10,057,358 
291.549 

$7,291,629 
297.606 

-$2,765,729 
+8.057 

1 
1 

10  mile  units 

0) 

45 

45 

Chemical  and  biological  equipment 

Total 

10.348.907 

7.  .sag.  235 

-2.750.672 

(1) 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare: 
Medical  bulk  stocks,  and  associated  items  at  PHS 

116.870.131 

5.003.494 

72.280.952 

6. 887. 092 

117.014.249 

4.853.399 

72.734.217 

6,414.125 

+  144.118  ' 

-150.095 
+453.265 
-472.967 

emergency  meilical  supply  depots.  > 
Medical  bulk  stock  at  manufacturer  locations. 

(1) 

1 

Packaeed  disaster  hospitals  > 

Each 

(1) 

2.408 

2,444 

+36 

Supply  additions  for  packaged  disaster  hospitab 

" 

Total 

aoi.041.669 

201.015.990 

-25.679 

1 

j 

Total,  civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment 

211.390.576 

208,605.225 

-2.785.351  1 

'  Composite  group  of  many  different  items. 

*  Reported  as  "NIedical  bulk  stocks,  and  associated  items  kt  civil  defense  mobUizv 
tion  warehouses,  "  prior  to  June  1966. 


•  Reported  as  "Civil  defense  emergency  hospitals."  prior  to  February  1965. 

Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Deftense  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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Table  \— Machine  tools  inventories,  June  1965  {showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantUy) 

Quantity 


Item 


Defense  Production  Act: 
On  loan 


National  Industrial  Reserve  Act: 

In  storage 

On  lease 

On  loan  to  other  agencies 

On  loan  to  school  programs.. 


Total 

Total,  machine  tools. 


Cost  value 


Beginning  of 

month, 
June  1, 1965 


$45,300 


75,800,000 
27,600 
14,900 

13,826,100 


89,668,600 


89,713,800 


End  of  month, 
June  30, 1965 


$45,300 


76,154,900 
27,500 
14,900 

14, 053, 100 


90, 250, 400 


90,296,700 


Net  change 
during 
month 


+$354,900 
'"+227,000" 


+681,900 


+581.900 


Unit  of  measure 


Tool. 


do.-.. 

....do..-. 
..-.do--. 
..-.do—. 

...do--.. 

--..do—. 


Beginning  of 

month, 
June  1, 1965 


6,597 
1 
3 

3,281 


9,882 


9,889 


End  of  month, 
June  30, 1965 


6,683 
1 
3 

3,333 


10,020 


10.027 


Net  change 
during 
month 


+86 
+62 


+138 


+138 


Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  General  Services  Administration. 

Table  5.— Helium  inventories,  June  1965  (showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) 


Item 

Cost  value 

Quantity 

Beginning  of 

month, 
June  1, 1966 

End  of  month, 
June  30,  1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of  measure 

Beginning  of 

month, 
June  1, 1965 

End  of  month, 
June  30,  1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Helium: 

Stored  aboveground 

$187,070 
74.734,949 

$83,981 
77,703,875 

-$103, 089 
+2, 968, 926 

Cubic  foot 

do 

16, 300, 000 
6,942,400,000 

7,200.000 
7, 199. 600. 000 

Stored  underground 

-$9. 100. 000 
+257,200,000 

Total,  helium. 

74,922,019 

77.787,856 

+2,865,837 

do 

6.958,700,000 

7.206.800,000 

+248.100.000 

Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Appendix  A 

Program  Description  and  Statutory 

Citations 

strategic  and  critical  materials 

TfatioTial  stockpile 

The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h)  provides  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  national 
stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical  materials. 
The  General  Services  Administration  Is  re- 
sponsible for  making  purchases  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  and  providing  for  their 
storage,  security,  and  maintenance.  These 
functions  are  performed  in  accordance  with 
directives  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning.  The  act  also  pro- 
vides for  the  transfer  from  other  Government 
agencies  of  strategic  and  critical  materials 
which  are  excess  to  the  needs  of  such  other 
agencies  and  are  required  to  meet  the  stock- 
pile objectives  established  by  OEP.  In  addi- 
tion, the  General  Services  Administration 
Is  responsible  for  disposing  of  those  strategic 
and  critical  materials  which  OEP  determines 
to  be  no  longer  needed  for  stockpile  purposes. 

General  policies  for  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpiling  are  contained  in  DMO 
V-7.  Issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  and  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  December  19,  1959  (24 
PR.  10309).  Portions  of  this  order  relate 
also  to  Defense  Production  Act  Inventories. 
Defense  Production  Act 

Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093)  and 
Executive  Order  10480,  as  amended,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  is  authorized 
to  make  purchases  of  or  commitments  to  pur- 
chase metals,  minerals,  and  other  materials, 
for  Government  use  or  resale,  In  order  to  ex- 
pand productive  capacity  and  supply,  and 
also  to  store  the  materials  acquired  as  a 
result  of  such  purchases  or  commitments. 
Such  functions  are  carried  out  In  accordance 
*|th  programs  certified  by  the  Director  of  the 
OfUce  of  Emergency  Planning. 


Supplemental — barter 
As  a  result  of  a  delegation  of  authority 
from  OEP  (32A  CFJt.  ch.  I,  DMO  V-4)  the 
General  Services  Administration  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  and  storage  of 
materials  placed  In  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile. Section  206  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956  (7  VJS.C.  1856)  provides  that  strategic 
and  other  materials  acquired  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of 
barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural  products, 
unless  acquired  for  the  national  stockpile 
or  for  other  purposes,  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  supplemental  stockpile  established  by 
section  104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7 
\J3.C.  1704(b)).  In  addition  to  the  ma- 
terials which  have  been  or  may  be  so  ac- 
quired, the  materials  obtained  under  the 
programs  established  pursuant  to  the  Do- 
mestic Tungsten,  Asbestos,  Fluorspar,  and 
Columblum-Tantalum  Production  and  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1956  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2191-2195), 
which  terminated  December  31,  1958,  have 
been  transferred  to  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, as  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  said 
Production  and  Purchase  Act. 

AGRICTTLTXniAL  COMMODITIES 

The  price-support  program 

Price-support  operations  are  carried  out 
under  the  charter  powers  (15  U.S.C.  714)  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  In  conformity  with  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421).  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1741), 
which  includes  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C. 
1442),  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958,  and  with 
respect  to  certain  types  of  tobacco,  in  con- 
formity with  the  act  of  July  28,  1945.  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1312).  Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  price  support  Is  manda- 
tory for  the  basic  commodities — corn,  cot- 
ton, wheat,  rise,  peanuts,  and  tobacco— and 
specific  nonbaslc  commodities;  namely,  tung 
nuts,  honey,  milk,  butterfat,  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk  and  butterfat.  Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1958,  as  producers  of  com 


voted  In  favor  of  the  new  price-support  pro- 
gram for  corn  authorized  by  that  act,  price 
support  Is  mandatory  for  barley,  oats,  rye, 
and  grain  sorghums.  Price  support  for'wool 
and  mohair  Is  mandatory  under  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954,  through  the  marketing 
year  ending  March  31,  1966.  Price  support 
for  other  nonbaslc  agricultural  commodities 
is  discretionary  except  that,  whenever  the 
price  of  either  cottonseed  or  soybeans  Is  sup- 
ported, the  price  of  the  other  must  be  sup- 
ported at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  cause  them  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  on  the  market.  This  program  may 
also  Include  operations  to  remove  and  dis- 
pose of  or  aid  In  the  removal  or  disposition 
of  surplus  agrlculttiral  commodities  for  the 
purpose  of  stabilizing  prices  at  levels  not  in 
excess  of  permissible  price-support  levels. 

Price  support  Is  made  available  through 
loans,  ptirchase  agreements,  purchases,  and 
other  operations  and,  In  the  case  of  wool  and 
mohair,  through  Incentive  payments  based 
on  marketings.  The  producers'  commodities 
serve  as  collateral  for  price-support  loans. 
With  limited  exceptions,  price-support  loans 
are  nonrecourse  and  the  Corporation  looks 
only  to  the  pledged  or  mortgaged  collateral 
for  satisfaction  of  the  loan.  Purchase  agree- 
ments generally  are  available  during  the 
same  period  that  loans  are  available.  By 
signing  a  purchase  agreement,  a  producer 
receives  an  option  to  sell  to  the  Corporation 
any  quantity  of  the  commodity  which  he 
may  elect  within  the  maximum  specified  in 
the  agreement. 

The  major  effect  on  budgetary  expendi- 
tures Is  represented  by  the  disbursements  for 
price-support  loans.  The  largest  part  of  the 
commodity  acquisitions  under  the  program 
result  from  the  forfeiting  of  commodities 
pledged  as  loan  collateral  for  which  the  ex- 
penditures occurred  at  the  time  of  making 
the  loan,  rather  than  at  the  time  of  acquir- 
ing the  commodities. 

Dispositions  of  commodities  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  In  Its  price-support  opera- 
tions are  made  in  compliance  with  sections 
202,  407,  and  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
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1949,  and  other  applicable  legislation,  par- 
ticularly the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
1691),  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954. 
title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958.  the  act  of  August 
19,  1958.  In  the  case  of  cornmeal  and  wheat 
flour,  and  the  act  of  September  21.  1959, 
with  regard  to  sales  of  livestock  feed  in 
emergency  areas. 

Inventory  transferred  from  national 
stockpile 
This  Inventory,  all  cotton,  was  transferred 
to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  no  cost 
from  the  national  stockpile  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  85-96  and  Public  Law  87-548.  The 
proceeds  from  sales,  less  costs  Incvured  by 
CCC.  are  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts;  therefore,  such  proceeds 
and  costs  are  not  recorded  In  the  operating 
accounts.  The  cost  value  as  shown  for  this 
cotton  has  been  computed  on  the  basis  of 
average  per  bale  cost  of  each  type  of  cotton 
when  purchJised  by  CCC  for  the  national 
stockpile. 

CrVH,  DEFENSE  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Civil  defense  stockpile 
The  Department  ol  Defense  conducts  this 
stockpiling  program  pursuant  to  section  201 
(h)  of  Public  Law  920.  81st  Congress,  as 
amended.  The  program  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  most  essential  materials  to 
minimize  the  effects  uix>n  the  civilian  popu- 
lation which  would  be  caused  by  an  attack 
upon  the  United  States.  Supplies  and  equip- 
ment normally  unavailable,  or  lacking  In 
quantity  needed  to  cope  with  such  condi- 
tions, are  stockpiled  at  strategic  locations  in 
a  nationwide  warehouse  system  consisting 
of  general  storage  facilities. 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  conducts  the  stockpiling  program 
for  medical  supplies  and  equipment  pursuant 
to  section  201(h)  of  Public  Law  920.  81st 
Congress,  as  delegated  by  the  President  fol- 
lowing the  intent  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1,  of  1968.  The  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  plans  and  directs  the 
procurement,  storage,  maintenance.  Inspec- 
tion, survey,  distribution,  and  utilization  of 
essential  supplies  and  equipment  for  emer- 
gency health  services.  The  medical  stock- 
pile Includes  a  program  designed  to  pre- 
position assembled  emergency  hospitals  and 
other  medical  supplies  and  equipment  Into 
c6mmunltles  throughout  the  Nation. 

MACHINE    TOOLS 

Defense  Production  Act 
Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  use.  App.  2093)  and 
Executive  Order  10480,  as  amended,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  has  acquired 
machine  tools  In  furtherance  of  expansion 
of  productive  capacity,  in  accordance  with 
programs  certified  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

National  industrial  equipment  reserve 
Under  general  policies  established  and  di- 
rectives issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  General  Services  Administration  Is  re- 
sponsible for  care,  maintenance,  utilization, 
transfer,  leasing,  lending  to  nonprofit 
schools,  disposal,  transportation,  repair,  res- 
toration, and  renovation  of  national  indus- 
trial reserve  equipment  transferred  to  GSA 
under  the  National  Industrial  Reserve  Act  of 
1948  (50  U.S.C.  451-462) . 

HELIUM 

The  helium  conservation  program  Is  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  the  Helium  Act,  approved  Sep- 
tember 13.  1960  (Public  Law  86-777;  74  Stat. 


918;  50  U.S.C.  167)  and  subsequent  appro- 
priations acts  which  have  established  fiscal 
limitations  and  provided  borrowing  author- 
ity for  the  program.  Among  other  things, 
the  Helium  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  produce  helium  In  Govern- 
ment plants,  to  acquire  helium  from  private 
plants,  to  sell  helium  J,o  meet  current  de- 
mands, and  to  store  for  future  use  helium 
that  Is  so  produced  or  acquired  in  excess  of 
that  required  to  meet  current  demands. 
Sales  of  helium  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  be  at  prices  established  by  him 
which  shall  be  adequate  to  liquidate  the 
costs  of  the  program  within  25  years,  except 
that  this  period  may  be  extended  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  not  more  than  10  years  for  funds 
borrowed  for  purposes  other  than  the  acqui- 
sition and  construction  of  helium  plants  and 
facilities. 

This  report  covers  helium  that  Is  produced 
In  Government  plants  and  acquired  from 
private  plants.  Helium  In  excess  of  current 
demands  Is  stored  In  the  Cllffslde  gasfield 
near  Amarlllo,  Tex.  The  unit  of  measure  Is 
cubic  foot  at  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch 
absolute  pressure  and  70°  P. 


Appendix  B 
New   Stockpile    Objectives 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  In  the 
process  of  establishing  new  objectives  for 
strategic  and  critical  materials.  Table  1  of 
this  report  reflects  the  new  objectives  estab- 
lished between  May  1963  and  June  1965  for 
80  materials  (including  3  removed  from 
stockpile  list ) ,  based  on  essential  needs  In 
the  event  of  a  "conventional  war  emer- 
gency." The  new  objective  for  each  material 
has  been  noted  In  the  reports,  beginning 
with  June  1963,  for  the  months  In  which  the 
respective  objectives  were  established. 

The  following  excerpts  from  OEP  state- 
ments dated  July  11  and  19,  1963,  February 
28,  1964,  March  6,  13,  20,  and  27,  1964,  April  3 
and  10,  1964,  and  June  3  and  8,  1965,  set  forth 
the  new  policy  with  respect  to  the  objectives 
for  strategic  and  critical  materials: 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  now 
conducting  supply-requirements  studies  for 
all  stockpile  materials  which  will  reflect  cur- 
rent military,  industrial,  and  other  essential 
needs  in  the  event  of  a  conventional  war 
emergency.  On  the  basis  of  recently  com- 
pleted supply-requirements  studies  for  the 
foregoing  materials,  the  new  stockpile  ob- 
jectives were  established  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  Interdepartmental  Mate- 
rials Advisory  Committee,  a  group  chaired  by 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  and  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  Departments 
of  State,  Defense,  the  Interior,  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Labor,  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  participate  as  ob- 
servers. 

"These  new  objectives  reflect  a  new  policy 
to  establish  a  single  objective  for  each  stock- 
pile material.  They  have  been  determined 
on  the  basis  of  criteria  heretofore  tised  In 
establishing  maximum  objectives,  and  reflect 
the  approximate  calculated  emergency  def- 
icits for  the  materials  for  conventional  war 
and  do  not  have  any  arbitrary  adjustments 
for  possible  Increased  requirements  for  other 
types  of  emergency. 

"Heretofore,  there  was  a  'basic  objective* 
and  a  'maximum  objective'  for  each  ma- 
terial. The  basic  objectives  assumed  some 
continued  reliance  on  foreign  sources  of  sup- 
ply In  an  emergency.  The  former  maximum 
objectives  completely  discounted  foreijn 
soxirces  of  supply  beyond  North  America  and 
comparable  accessible  fireas. 


"Previously,  maximum  objectives  could  not 
be  less  than  6  months'  normal  usage  of  the 
material  by  Industry  In  the  United  States  In 
periods  of  active  demand.  The  6-month  rule 
has  been  eliminated  In  establishing  the  new 
calculated   conventional  war  objectives. 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  also 
announced  that  the  present  Defense  MoblU- 
zatlon  Order  V-7,  dealing  with  general  poll- 
cles  for  strategic  and  critical  materials 
stockpiling,  was  now  being  revised  to  reflect 
these  new  policies.  When  finally  prepared 
and  approved,  the  new  order  will  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register. 

"New  conventional  war  objectives  for  the 
remaining  stockpile  materials  are  being  de- 
velop)ed  as  rapidly  as  new  supply-require- 
ments data  become  available.  They  will  be 
released  as  they  are  approved. 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  also 
making  studies  to  determine  stockpile  needs 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  general  nuclear 
war  and  reconstruction.  Stockpile  objec- 
tives for  nuclear  war  have  not  previously  been 
developed.  Some  commodity  objectives  may 
be  higher  and  others  may  be  lower  than  the 
objectives  established  for  conventional  war. 

"After  the  nuclear  war  supply-require- 
ments studies  are  completed,  stockpile  ob- 
jectives will  be  based  upon  calculated  deficits 
for  either  conventional  war  or  nuclear  war, 
which  ever  need  Is  larger. 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  stressed 
that  any  long-range  disposal  programs  un- 
dertaken prior  to  the  development  of  objec- 
tives based  on  nuclear  war  assumptions 
wotild  provide  against  disposing  of  quanti- 
ties which  might  be  needed  to  meet  essential 
requirements  In  the  event  of  nuclear  attack. 
While  the  disposal  of  surplus  materials  can 
produce  many  problems  which  have  not 
heretofore  arisen,  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  see  that  the  Interests  of  producers,  proc- 
essors, and  consumers,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Interests  of  the  United  States  are  care- 
fully considered,  both  In  the  development 
and  carrying  out  of  disposal  programs.  Be- 
fore decisions  are  made  regarding  the  adop- 
tion of  a  long-range  disposal  program  for  a 
particular  Item  In  the  stockpUe,  there  will 
be  appropriate  consultations  with  Industrj- 
In  order  to  obtain  the  advice  of  Interested 
parties." 

The  OEP  statement  of  April  17,  1964,  con- 
tained the  following  excerpts : 

"Today's  action  completes  supply-require- 
ments studies  for  all  stockpile  materials 
based  on  current  military,  industrial,  and 
other  essential  needs  In  the  event  of  a  con- 
ventional war  emergency.  Objectives  for  79 
materials  In  the  stockpile  were  established 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Materials  Advisory  Committee, 
a  group  chaired  by  OEP  and  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of  State, 
Defense,  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, and  Labor,  and  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  Representatives 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration  participate  as  observers. 

"These  new  objectives  reflect  a  new  policy 
which  accords  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Executive  Stockpile  Committee  to  esub- 
llsh  a  single  objective  for  each  material  In 
the  national  stockpile.  These  new  objec- 
tives will  be  reviewed  and  revised  as  neces- 
sary each  year.  Because  military  require- 
ments and  estimated  emergency  supplies  of 
stockpile  materials  are  constantly  shifting, 
the  supply-requirements  balance  for  any 
material  that  Is  now  or  may  become  Impor- 
tant to  defense  must  be  kept  under  con- 
tinuing surveillance.  Supply-requirements 
studies  of  the  conventional  war  needs  of  ap- 
proximately 20  other  strategic  and  critical 
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materials,  which  do  not  have  stockpile  ob- 
jectives, are  underway  and  are  expected  to 
be  completed  in  the  next  few  weeks.  At  the 
same  time,  studies  on  supply-requirements 
for  nuclear  war  are  going  forward.  No  def- 
inite date  for  completion  of  these  studies  has 
been  established  as  yet. 

"OEP  stressed  that  long-range  programs  for 
disposal  of  identified  surpluses  would  take 
into  account  the  interests  of  producers,  proc- 
essors, and  consumers,  as  well  as  the  Inter- 
national interests  of  the  United  States.  Ap- 
propriate consultation  with  Industry  will 
precede  all  decisions  for  the  adoption  of  every 
disposal  program  and  the  advice  of  interested 
parties  will  be  sought." 

The  OEP  statement  of  June  3,  1965,  con- 
tained the  following  excerpts: 

"Buford  Ellington.  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning,  today  established  a 
stockpile  objective  for  silver  of  165  million 
fine  troy  ounces. 

"Mr.  Ellington  noted  that  sliver  had  not 
previously  been  stockpiled.  He  said  the  new 
objective  came  out  of  recent  studies  by  OEP, 
In  consultation  with  other  defense  agencies, 
which  showed  that  available  supplies  of  sil- 
ver would  fall  short  of  essential  needs  In  an 
emergency.  Supplies  of  silver  In  recent  years 
have  failed  to  satisfy  peacetime  requirements 
and  the  metal  Is  finding  Increased  and  more 
varied  use  throughout  Industry.  To  meet 
this  demand.  Industry  has  Increased  its  pur- 
chases  from  the  Treasury. 

"Industrial  and  military  applications  of 
sliver  have  grown  substantially  and  now 
exceed  Its  traditional  use  for  silverware  and 
jewelry.  The  metal  has  many  properties 
which  make  it  useful  for  industrial  products. 
It  is  an  excellent  conductor  of  heat  and  elec- 
tricity, it  resists  corrosion  and  is  readily  re- 
shaped and  molded.  Certain  sliver  salts  are 
sensitive  to  light.  Sliver  is  used  principally 
In  the  manufacture  of  photographic  film  and 
sensitized  paper.  In  brazing  alloys  and  sol- 
ders for  Jet  aircraft,  space  vehicles,  auto- 
mobiles, and  a  number  of  other  durable 
goods,  in  a  variety  of  electrical  equipment 
and  in  electroplating.  Other  civilian  and 
military  Items  In  which  silver  Is  used  are 
sllver-zlnc  batteries,  dental  and  surgical 
equipment,  plates,  and  mirrors. 

"More  recently  silver  has  played  an  Im- 
portant role  m  the  U.S.  missile  program. 
Nozzle  throats  exposed  to  the  searing  heat  of 
last-burnlng  fuel  are  now  protected  by  tung- 
sten rings  Impregnated  with  silver." 

The  OEP  statement  of  June  8.  1965,  con- 
tained the  following  excerpts: 

"Buford  Ellington,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  today  announced  new 
stockpile  objectives  for  cordage  fibers.  The 
new  conventional  war  objectives  established 
June  7,  1965,  are: 

"[In  pounds] 
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"Cordage  fibers  are  used  extensively  for 
twine,  cargo-lifting  cables,  guy  ropes,  and 
other  heavy  yarns.  Other  uses  Include  up- 
holstery and  padding  and  reinforcement  for 
paper  and  plastics.  The  decrease  in  objec- 
tives for  the  two  fibers  is  due  to  the  In- 
creased use  of  adequate  synthetics  and  de- 
clining military  requirements." 

Statement  of  Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia 
The  cost  value  of  Federal  stockpile  Inven- 
tories as  of  June  30,  1965,  totaled  $12,499,- 
852,557.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of  $350,- 
372,809,  as  compared  with  the  June  1  total 
of  $12,850,225,366.  Net  changes  during  the 
month  are  summarized  by  major  category  as 
follows : 


Cost  value,  June  1965 

Major  category 

N'pt  change 
durinp  month 

Total,  end  of 
month 

Strategic  and  critical 
materials 

-$70, 109, 196 

-280,925,999 

-2,785,351 

-1-581,900 

-1-2,865,837 

$8,183,020,658 

3,940,143,118 

208,60.1,225 
90. 295, 700 
77, 787. 856 

ARricultural  commodi- 
ties  

Civil  defense  supplies 

and  equipment 

Machine  tools 

Helium 

Total 

-350,372,809 

12,499.852,557 

Cordage  fiber,  abaca 
Cordage  fiber,  sisal... 


New 
objective 


50,000,000 
200,000,000 


Old 
objective 


100, 000. 000 
300,000,000 


As  Of  March  31,  1965,  there  were  146,932  - 
^«  pounds  Of  abaca  cordage  fiber  in  the  na- 
tonal  stockpile  and  308,700,592  pounds  of 
sisal  cordage  fiber. 

"Today's  action  is  based  on  supply  re- 
quirement studies  of  current  mUitary,  in- 
austrlal.  and  other  essential  needs  In  a  con- 
ventional war  emergency. 

"Mr.  Ellington  stressed  that  long-range 
programs  for  disposal  of  Identified  surpluses 
would  take  into  account  the  Interests  of  pro- 
aucers,  processors,  and  consumers,  as  well 
M  the  International  interests  of  the  United 
*>tates. 


These  figures  are 'from  the  June  1965  re- 
port on  Federal  stockpile  inventories  com- 
piled from  official  agency  data  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures,  showing  detail  with 
respect  to  quantity  and  cost  value  of  each 
commodity  In  the  inventories  covered. 

STRATEGIC    AND    CRITICAL    MATERIALS 

So-called  strategic  and  critical  materials 
are  stored  by  the  Government  in  ( 1 )  the  na- 
tional stockpile.  (2)  the  Defense  Production 
Act  Inventory,  and  (3)  the  supplemental- 
barter  stockpile. 

Overall,  there  are  now  95  materials  in  the 
strategic  and  critical  Inventories.  Stockpile 
objectives — in  terms  of  volume — are  pres- 
ently fixed  for  77  of  these  95  materials.  Of 
the  77  materials  having  stockpile  objectives, 
64  were  stockpiled  In  excess  of  their  objec- 
tives as  of  June  30,  1965. 

Increases  In  cost  value  were  reported  in 
18  of  the  materials  stockpiled  in  all  strategic 
and  critical  Inventories,  decreases  were  re- 
ported In  22  materials,  and  55  materials  re- 
mained unchanged  during  June. 

During  the  month  of  June  new  stockpile 
objectives  were  established  for  3  materials. 
Objectives  for  abaca  and  sisal  cordage  fibers 
were  reduced;  and  an  objective  was  estab- 
lished for  the  first  time  for  silver.  As  of 
June  30  no  silver  was  actually  In  inventory. 
National  stockpile 
The  cost  value  of  materials  In  the  national 
stockpile  as  of  June  30,  1965,  totaled  $5,394.- 
590,500.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of  $63,538,- 
600  during  the  month.  The  largest  decreases 
were  $26,476,700  In  copper,  $17,370,500  in 
zinc,  $10,928,400  In  rubber  and  $5,212,900  in 
tin. 

Defense  Production  Act  inventory 
The  cost  value  of  materials  in  the  Defense 
Production  Act  Inventory  as  of  June  30,  1965, 
totaled  $1,379,897,200.  This  was  a  net  de- 
crease of  $6,354,600.  The  largest  decreases 
were  In  nickel,  aluminum,  and  cryolite. 

Supplemental  barter 
The  cost  value  of  materials  in  the  supple- 
mental-barter stockpile  as  of  June  30,  1965, 
totaled  $1,408,532,958.  This  was  a  net  de- 
crease of  $215,996.  The  largest  decreases 
were  in  zinc  and  lead,  partially  offset  by  in- 
creases in  manganese  and  bauxite. 


other  stockpile  inventories 
Among  the  other  categories  of  stockpiled 
materials  covered  by  the  report,  the  largest 
is  $3.9  billion  in  agricultural  commodities. 
Major  decreases  In  agricultural  commodities 
during  June  were  reported  for  corn  and 
wheat. 

Inventories  of  civil  defense  supplies  and 
equipment  showed  a  net  decrease;  the  ma- 
chine tools  Inventories  showed  a  net  Increase; 
and  the  helium  Inventories  showed  a  net 
Increase  during  June. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS      • 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  September  17, 
1965.  that  appeared  to  have  no  perma- 
nent value  or  historical  interest,  sub- 
mitted a  report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Eastland)  : 

S.  2577.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans*  Affairs  to  convey  to  the 
city  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  certain  lands  situated 
in  such  city  which  have  been  declared  sur- 
plus to  the  needs  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himseU  and 
Mr.  Ervin)  : 

S.  2578.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  admissibility 
in  evidence  of  confessions;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  JAVITS: 

S.  2579.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5(1)  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide 
benefits  for  children  of  deceased  railroad 
employees  who  are  over  the  age  of  18  and  be- 
low the  age  of  22  and  are  attending  an  edu- 
cational institution  as  full-time  students;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  2580.  A  bill  to  establish  a  revolving  fund 
for  the  Southeastern  Power  Administration; 

S.  2581.  A  bill  to  establish  a  revolving  fund 
for  the  Southwestern  Power  Administration- 
and 

S.  2582.  A  bill  to  establish  a  revolving  fund 
for  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
introduced   the    above   bills,   which   appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  MOSS : 

S.  2583.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yong  Chik 
Kim  and  his  wife,  Pyong  Chu  Youn  Kim; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2584.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of  one  photomlcroscope  for  the  use  of  the 
Utah  State  Training  School,  American  Fork, 
Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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By  Mr,  SMATHERS   (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  SMrrH) : 
S.J.  Res  114.  Joint  resolution   In  honor  of 
Joan  Merrlam  Smith;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RAILROAD  RE- 
TIREMENT ACT  TO  PROVIDE 
BENEFITS  FOR  RAILROAD  EM- 
PLOYEES' SURVIVING  CHILDREN 
BETWEEN  THE  AGES  OF  18  AND  22 
WHO  ARE  ATTENDING  SCHOOL 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  to 
provide  benefits  for  children  of  deceased 
railroad  employees  who  are  over  the  age 
of  18  and  below  the  age  of  22  and  are  at- 
tending an  educational  Institution  as 
full-time  students. 

Mr.  President,  in  1963  I  originated  a 
similar  prop>osal  under  social  security — 
S.  1770  in  the  88th  Congress — and  this 
proposal  was  ultimately  adopted  as  sec- 
tion 306  of  the  Medicare  and  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments,  Public  Law  89-97, 
enacted  by  the  Congress  in  July  of  this 
year.  The  bill  I  have  just  introduced  is  a 
further  implementation  of  our  estab- 
lished policy  of  bringing  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits  at  least  up  to  the  level  of 
comparable  social  security  benefits — a 
policy  reflected  in  our  action  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  we  passed  H.R.  10874  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  with 
respect  to  spouses'  annuities  to  bring  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  more  in  line  with 
social  security. 

This  bill  is  very  similar  to  two  bills  in- 
troduced earlier  this  year  in  the  House — 
H.R.  7298  and  H.R.  10537.  Those  bills, 
however,  provided  benefits  not  only  for 
children  attending  school  but  also  for 
young  spouses  and  young  \^-idows  hav- 
ing such  children  in  their  care,  even 
though  such  spouses  or  widows  would  not 
othei-wise  be  eligible  under  the  act. 
Based  on  information  from  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  I  believe  this  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  House  bills  except  for  their 
provisions  relating  to  spouses  and  widows. 
My  bill  would  seem  to  be  in  line  with  the 
views  attributed  to  the  Board,  as  well  as 
^ith  the  established  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress of  bringins  railroad  retirement 
benefits  in  line  with  those  we  have  estab- 
lished under  social  security. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  and  that  the  bill 
be  held  at  the  desk  for  1  week  for  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
x^ill  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  vvill 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

The  bill  'S.  2579>  to  amend  section  5 
d"!  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  to  provide  benefits  for  children  of 
deceased  railroad  employees  who  are  over 
the  age  of  18  and  below  the  age  of  22  and 
are  attending  an  educational  institution 
as  full-time  students,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javtts.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 


and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  2579 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  5(1)  (1)  (11)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  shall  be  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age. 
or  shall  have  a  permanent  physical  or  mental 
condition  which  is  such  that  he  is  unable  to 
engage  in  any  regular  employment:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  disability  began  before  the 
child  attains  age  eighteen;  and'"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and — 

"(A)  shall  be  less  than  eighteen  years  of 
age:  or 

"(B)  shall  be  less  than  twenty-two  years 
of  age  and  a  fuUtlme  student  at  an  educa- 
tional Institution  (as  determined  imder 
standards  and  requirements  prescribed  by 
the  Board ) ;  or 

"(C)  shall,  without  regard  to  his  age.  be 
unable  to  engage  In  any  regular  employ- 
ment by  reason  of  a  permanent  physical 
or  mental  condition  which  began  before  the 
child  attained  age  eighteen;   and". 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5(b) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"employee  entitled  to  receive  an  annuity" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "employee, 
which  child  is  (without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (1)  (1)  (11)  (B) )  entitled 
to  receive  an  annuity". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
5(b)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "no  child 
of  the  deceased  employee  Is  entitled"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "no  child  of  the 
deceased  employee  Is.  or  would  be  (except  for 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (1)  (1)  (11)  (B) ) , 
entitled". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  annuities  accruing  for  months 
after  the  month  in  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 


REVOLVING  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
SOUTHEASTERN.  SOUTHWEST- 
ERN. AND  BONNEVILLE  POWER 
ADMINISTRATIONS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, by  request,  three  bills  to  estab- 
lish revolving  funds  for  the  Southeastern, 
Southwestern,  and  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministrations. 

These  measures  have  been  submitted 
and  recommended  to  Congress  with  the 
basic  objective  of  establishing  better 
business-type  procedures  and  financing 
of  the  activities  of  these  power  marketing 
agencies,  whose  functions  fall  under  the 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. No  new  activities  or  practices 
could  be  initiated  unless  a  specific  au- 
thorization is  adopted  by  Congress. 
However,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
believes  that  this  legislation  will  Improve 
the  administration  of  each  of  the  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  these  agencies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  in  explanation  of 
these  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson. 
by  request,  were  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 


tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  2580.  A  bill  to  establish  a  revolving  fund 
for  the  Southeastern  Power  Administration; 

S.  2581.  A  bill  to  establish  a  revolving  fund 
for  the  Southwestern  Power  Administration; 
and 

S.  2582.  A  bill  to  establish  a  revolving  fund 
for  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson 
is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  op  the  Secretary, 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  23,  1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  are  enclosed 
proix)6ed  bills  "To  establish  a  revolving  fund 
for  the  Southeastern  Power  Administration," 
"To  establish  a  revolving  fund  for  the  South- 
western Power  Administration."  and  "To  es- 
tablish a  revolving  fund  for  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration." 

We  recommend  that  these  draft  bills  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration  and  we  recommend  their  en- 
actment. 

The  basic  objective  of  these  proposals  is 
to  establish  a  medium  for  business-type  fi- 
nancing of  the  activities  of  the  Southeastern 
Power  Administration,  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration,  and  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  which  are  Govern- 
ment enterprises  of  a  business  ch.^racter. 
Operating  receipts,  supplemented  when  nec- 
essary by  appropriated  funds,  would  be  used 
to  carry  out  each  Administration's  program, 
much  as  a  private  business  enterprise  fi- 
nances Its  operations  from  receipts  and  In- 
fusions of  capital.  To  this  end,  revolving 
funds  would  be  established  in  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury for  each  of  these  power-marketing  agen- 
cles  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
funds  would  be  known  as  the  Southeastern 
Power  Administration  Fund,  the  Southwest- 
em  Power  Administration  Fund,  and  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  Fund. 

All  revenues  and  receipts  of  each  power 
administration  as  well  as  all  appropriations 
to  It  (including  unexpyended  balances  avail- 
able for  expenditure  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  act)  and  the  unexpended  balance  In  each 
agency's  emergency  fund  would  be  deposited 
In  Its  revolving  fund  so  that  the  fiscal  pic- 
ture presented  by  the  fund  will  be  complete. 
Moneys  In  the  fund  would  be  available  for 
the  agency's  program  after  deductions  had 
been  made  and  placed  in  the  General  Treas- 
ury representing  (a)  accrued  Interest  on  the 
outstanding  unpaid  obligations  of  the  agency 
and  (b)  the  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  attributable  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers- 
constructed  facilities  generating  power  sold 
by  each  agency.  The  money  remaining  in 
the  fund  after  these  deductions  would  b« 
available,  subject  to  any  limitations  con- 
tained In  appropriation  acts,  for  all  author- 
ized activities  of  the  respective  agency.  Ap- 
propriations to  each  agency,  as  well  as  un- 
expended balances  of  previous  appropriationj 
credited  to  its  fund  under  the  bill,  could  bf 
used  only  for  the  piirposes  for  which  they 
were  appropriated. 

The  only  exception  to  this  procedure  If 
found  In  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, which  Is  required  by  law  to  pay  certain 
amounts  Into  the  reclamation  fund.  Ac- 
cordingly, It  Is  provided  that  these  moneys 
will  continue  to  be  paid  Into  the  reclama- 
tion fund  and  will  not  be  available  to  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  Fund. 

Each  power  administration  receives  certain 
moneys  from  time  to  time  as  trustee.  As 
example  of  these  trust  receipts  would  he 
amountfi  received  from  non-Federal  generat- 
ing utilities  for  headwater  benefits  and  pay* 
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able  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  section  17  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act.  act  of  July  10,  1920,  as  amended  (41  Stat 
1061,  16  U.S.C.  810) .  Another  example  would 
be  the  amounts  paid  to  the  Federal  agencies 
for  work  done  at  their  facilities  for  the 
benefit  of  non-Federal  agencies.  These  trust 
receipts,  although  paid  Into  the  fund,  woxild 
continue  to  be  burdened  with  the  trust  under 
which  they  were  paid  and  would  not  be  avail- 
able for  agency  programs. 

Tlie  section  of  each  bill  enumerating  the 
activities  for  which  moneys  In  the  fund  are 
available  for  expenditure  Is  Intended  to  en- 
compass all  functions,  for  which  authority 
Is  now  available  to  Southeastern.  Southwest- 
ern, and  Bonneville  Power  Administrations 
under  existing  law. 

Provisions  of  law  establishing  continuing 
funds  to  defray  emergency  expenses  would  be 
repealed  by  the  draft  legislation.  The  un- 
expended balance  of  these  funds  would  be 
credited  to  the  appropriate  power  adminis- 
tration fund.  Annual  budget  estimates  for 
each  fund  will  Include  provision  for  emer- 
gency exi>enses  so  that  moneys  In  the  revolv- 
ing funds  will  be  available  to  deal  with  emer- 
gencies. 

These  proposed  bills  are  not  designed  to 
effect  any  changes  In  the  accounting  prin- 
ciples prescribed  for  the  Southeastern.  South- 
western, and  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tions. No  fundamental  changes  In  author- 
ities or  program  responsibilities  would  result 
from  enactment  of  this  legislation.  The 
draft  bills  would  not  expressly  or  Impliedly 
authorize  construction  or  new  activities,  nor 
would  they  affect  payout.  Existing  law  as  to 
the  amortization  of  the  Government's  Invest- 
ment would  not  be  changed  by  these  bills. 

With  respect  to  the  repayment  of  capital 
investment,  the  bills  provide  that  receipts  of 
each  power  administration  after  the  appro- 
priate amounts  have  been  deducted  shall  be 
credited  to  the  repayment  of  all  other  costs 
which  are  required  to  be  recovered  from  such 
receipts.  This  Is  a  bookkeeping  transaction 
and  would  mean  In  efifect  that  accounts  of 
the  administration  and  the  generating  agen- 
cy would  show  that  the  payout  requirements 
of  each  administration  had  been  met  and 
that  an  equivalent  new  Investment  had  been 
made.  In  this  way  the  repayment  of  In- 
vestment capital  would  continue  to  be  made 
m  accordance  with  existing  law. 

The  bills  provide  for  ultimate  payment 
Into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to 
the  extent  of  moneys  In  the  revolving  funds 
In  excess  of  those  required  to  finance  the 
agencies'  programs.  This  provision  Is  de- 
signed to  prohibit  excessive  accumulation  In 
any  fund.  Of  course,  the  revolving  funds 
would  not  be  depleted  below  levels  con- 
sistent with  working  requirements  Includ- 
ing a  reserve  for  emergency. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  also  that  this 
proposal  Is  not  Intended  to,  nor  would  It. 
authorize  without  congressional  approval 
any  construction  undertaken  by  Southeast- 
em,  Southwestern,  or  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministrations, whether  financed  from  oper- 
ating receipts  in  the  fund  or  from  appro- 
priations to  it.  Budget  Justifications  will 
continue  to  set  forth  the  entire  program  of 
each  agency  for  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  draft  bill  for  the  Bonneville  Power 
AOininlstratlon  goes  somewhat  beyond  the 
other  two  In  scope:  It  further  amends  the 
Bonneville  Project  Act  by  deleting  the  re- 
quirement In  section  9(a)  for  annual  inde- 
pendent commercial-type  audits  of  accounts 
inasmuch  as  the  General  Accounting  Office 
pas  the  responsibility  to  perform,  and  has 
in  fact  been  performing,  this  function  un- 
oer  other  provisions  of  laws.  It  also  amends 
?«:tlon  9(c)  of  the  Bonneville  Project  Act 
oy  eliminating  the  requirement  that  finan- 

T^  ^   T  ^™^"*^  ^^  ^^^^  *"  December  of  each 
year,    in  no  way  does  it  amend  the  policies 
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to  be  followed  In  filing  these  statements. 
The  Administrator  will  continue  to  make 
every  effort  to  file  these  statements  as  soon 
as  possible  but  the  amendment  takes  note 
of  the  fact  that  It  may  not  always  be  pos- 
sible to  file  these  statements  by  December, 
These  statements  have  occasionally  been 
filed  late  and  it  may  be  that  this  will  happen 
from  time  to  time  In  the  future.  The  eflTect 
of  the  amendment  woiUd  be  to  make  such 
a  late  filing  not  contrary  to  law. 

In  conclusion,  I  request  that  these  bills 
receive  early  consideration  by  the  Congress 
In  order  that  they  may  become  effective  in 
time  for  business-type  financing  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Southeastern,  Southwestern 
and  Bonneville  Power  Administrations  in 
fiscal  year  1967. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  InteHor. 


at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"  'REUET   op   LIABILITT    FOR    OVERPAYMENTS 

'"(g)  In  any  case  In  which,  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  received  any  overpayments 
under  this  Act  as  the  result  of  an  error,  such 
local  educational  agency  shall  be  relieved  of 
all  llabUlty  for  repayments  to  the  United 
States  of  such  overpayment.'  " 


PRINTING  OP  REVIEW  OP  RE- 
PORTS ON  STROUDSBURG  AND 
EAST  STROUDSBURG.  PA.  (S.  DOC 
NO.  60) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President  I 
present  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  report  dated 
June  2, 1965,  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
Department  of  the  Army,  together  with 
accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Strouds- 
burg  and  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  in  par- 
tial response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  as  a  Senate  document, 
with  illustrations,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2575.  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan].  The  bill  incorporates 
a  number  of  provisions  in  a  bill  which  I 
previously  introduced,  S.  1985.  If  it  Is 
agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
I  should  like  to  become  a  cosponsor  of 
his  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  most  happy  to  welcome  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2575.  I  know  of  his  Inter- 
est In  the  legislation  and  of  the  contri- 
bution he  can  make  by  supporting  my 
bill  as  well  as  his  own  measure,  because 
both  of  them  deal  with  an  area  that 
needs  legislative  attention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  agreed  to. 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  PUBLIC  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS  IN  AREAS  AFFECTED  BY 
A  DISASTER— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    463 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9022),  which 
would  authorize  assistance  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  within  areas  which 
have  suffered  major  disasters  as  the  re- 
sult of  flood,  fire,  or  other  catastrophe. 

The  amendment  I  am  submitting 
would  relieve  a  local  school  board  of 
the  burden  of  repaying— perhaps  many 
years  later— an  amount  which  might 
have  been  paid  to  it  by  error  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  874  of  the  81st 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  \^ithout 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  463)  Is  as  fol- 
lows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 

'RELIEP   OP   LIABn.rrY    FOR    OVERPAYMENTS 

"Sec.  5.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  September 
30,  1950,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  H.R.  10104  A 
BILL  TO  ENACT  TITLE  5,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  "GOVERNMENT  OR- 
GANIZATION AND  EMPLOYEES" 
CODIFYING  THE  GENERAL  AND 
PERMANENT  LAWS  RELATING  TO 
THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  TO  ITS  CIVILIAN  OFFICERS 
AND  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Standing  Subcommittee  on  Revi- 
sion and  Codification  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  I  desire  to  give  notice 
that  the  subcommittee  now  has  under 
consideration  H.R.  10104.  89th  Congress, 
1st  session,  and  the  accompanying  re- 
port thereon.  House  Report  No.  901,  re- 
garding revision  and  codification  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  entitled  "Gov- 
ernment Organization  and  Employees." 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  is  to  advise 
any  and  all  Interested  parUes  of  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation  by  the 
subcommittee  and  that  the  subcommittee 
desires  to  have  any  statements  or  com- 
ments relating  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. The  statements  or  comments  re- 
quested are  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
any  and  all  persons  to  express  their 
views  as  to  such  legislation. 

It  is  required  that  such  statements  or 
comments  be  forwarded  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Revision  and  Codification  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Room 
341,  Old  Senate  Office  Building,  on  or 
before  February  1. 1966. 

The  subcommittee  Consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scorr), 
and  myself,  as  chairman. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEAR- 
INGS ON  TAX  PROTOCOLS  WITH 

•  BELGIUM  AND  THE  FEDERAL  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  GERMANY 

Mr.  GORE.  As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Tax  Conventions  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  subcommittee  will 
hold  a  public  hearing  in  Room  4221  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  at  10 
a.m.,  Wednesday,  October  13,  1965,  to 
receive  testimony  on  the  tax  protocols 
between  the  United  States  and  Belgium 
(Ex.  G,  89th  Cong..  1st  sess.)  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (Ex.  I,  89th 
Cong..  1st  sess). 

All  interested  persons  who  wish  to 
testify  on  these  tax  protocols  should 
communicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  without 
delay.  "^ 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  FRANCIS  X.  MORRISSEY, 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  TO  BE  U.S. 
DISTRICT  JUDGE.  DISTRICT  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
October  7.  1965,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Francis  X.  Morrissey,  of 
Massachusetts,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge. 
District  of  Massachusetts,  vice  a  new 
position. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  persons 
interested  in  the  hearing  may  make  such 
representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BuRDicKl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  fMr.DiRKSEN]. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  MARVIN  E.  FRANKEL,  OF 
NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
JUDGE.  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day, October  7.  1965,  at  10  a.m..  in  room 
2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Marvin  E.  Frankel.  of 
New  York,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge. 
Southerly  District  of  New  York,  vice 
Gregory  F.  Noonan.  deceased. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place,  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI, 
and  myself,  as  chairman. 


THE  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  CENTER  FOR 
THE  PERFORMING  ARTS 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President, 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 


the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  I  have  received  from 
Chairman  of  that  Board,  Mr.  Roger  L. 
Stevens,  a  copy  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  Chairman  to  the  Congress,  covering 
the  period  July  1,  1964.  through  June  30, 
1965. 

Mr.  President,  this  report  represents 
the  culmination  of  a  magnificent 
achievement.  The  Kennedy  Center,  the 
national  memorial  to  the  late  President 
who  was  my  colleague  and  friend,  has 
been  brought  to  the  point  of  fruition. 
Dozens  of  dedicated,  public-spirited  cit- 
izens have,  since  the  passage  of  the  orig- 
inal Cultural  Center  Act  in  1958,  devoted 
enormous  energy,  effort,  and  thought  to 
the  Center.  Let  me  mention  a  few,  with- 
out in  any  way  detracting  from  the 
others.  L.  Corrin  Strong,  by  his  personal 
efforts  and  out  of  his  personal  funds,  saw 
the  Center  through  its  difficult  organiza- 
tional days.  Ambassador  Strong  was 
succeeded  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  by 
Mr.  Stevens,  whose  contribution  has  been 
unstinted.  Ralph  E.  Becker  of  this  city 
has  served  as  General  Counsel  and 
Trustee  from  the  outset  and  has  encoxin- 
tered  and  solved  some  difficult  and  even 
unique  problems.  Robert  O.  Anderson, 
Mrs.  Albert  D.  Lasker,  K.  Lemoyne  Bill- 
ings, Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse,  Leonard  Car- 
michael,  and  his  successor  as  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Dillon 
Ripley,  Conrad  Wirth,  and  his  successor 
as  Director  of  National  Park  Services, 
George  Hartzog,  and  Walter  Tobriner. 
President  of  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners, have  rendered  devoted  service 
as  members  of  the  Building  Committee 
and  Executive  Committees.  Time  does 
not  permit  me  to  identify  the  many  other 
persons  who  deserve  great  credit  and 
commendation  for  their  contributions, 
since  I  wish  to  address  myself  to  the 
report. 

FUNDS    AVAILABLE    FOR    CONSTRUCTION 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect 
of  this  annual  report  is  that  it  reveals 
that  sufficient  funds  have  been  raised 
for  the  construction  of  the  Center.  As 
of  June  30.  a  fund  balance  available  for 
construction  of  $16,415,229.08  was  shown. 
This  is  the  amount  raised  by  private 
contributions.  To  it  must  be  added  $15,- 
500,000  appropriated  on  a  matching  basis 
by  the  Congress  and  $15,400,000  author- 
ized to  be  borrowed  from  the  Treasury 
on  revenue  bonds,  making  a  total  of 
$47,315,229.08.  The  General  Services 
Administration,  which  serves  as  the  Cen- 
ter's agent  for  construction  estimates 
the  present  cost  of  construction  as  $43,- 
741,500. 

LAND    ACQUIRED 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission, designated  by  the  original  Cul- 
tural Center  Act  to  acquire  the  land  for 
the  Center  has  expended  over  $3,300,000 
for  acquisition  by  purchase  or  condem- 
nation of  the  land  for  the  building,  its 
park-like  setting,  and  certain  access 
routes.  In  addition,  land  was  donated 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  One  parcel,  a  gift 
valued  at  $15,000.  in  the  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  A.  Heurich, 
was  donated  by  the  Heurich  family  di- 
rectly to  the  Center  and  will  be  con- 


veyed in  due  course  to  the  National  Park 
Service. 

PRESENT    STATUS    OF    CONSTRUCTION 

The  distinguished  architect  of  the 
Center,  Edward  Durell  Stone,  is  working 
on  the  final  drawings  and  plans.  After 
the  plans  have  been  reviewed  by  the 
General  Services  Administration,  they 
will  advertise  the  general  construction 
contract. 

The  demolition  contract  has  been 
awarded  and  demolition  of  structures 
on  the  site  is  underway. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  already 
invited  bidders  for  the  relocation  of  the 
Rock  Creek  and  Potomac  Parkway,  with 
bids  to  be  opened  on  October  14.  The 
parkway  is  being  relocated  to  the  edge 
of  the  river  for  two  purposes:  To  pro- 
vide greater  flexibility  of  access  to  the 
Center  and  to  make  possible  the  con- 
struction of  a  cantilevered  main  floor 
over  it.  This  construction  will  mean 
that  the  view  from  the  Center  is  not  in- 
terrupted by  the  flow  of  traffic. 

Finally,  plans  for  the  excavation  of 
the  building  site  have  been  completed  by 
the  architect  and  are  being  reviewed 
by  the  General  Services  Administration 
who  will  invite  bidders  very  soon. 

This  is  a  truly  remarkable  record  of 
progress.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  great 
satisfaction  to  me  to  serve  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  Senator  Clark,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  Senator  Ful- 
BRiGHT,  and  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York,  Senator  Kennedy,  and  many  other 
outstanding  citizens.  I  am  sure  that  aU 
of  us  here  in  Congress  who  knew  and 
worked  with  the  late  President  will  watch 
with  pride  as  the  Kennedy  Center  rises 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

THE    POTOMAC    RIVER   SITE 

As  we  all  know,  there  has  been  some 
division  of  opinion  as  to  the  most  suit- 
able site  for  the  Center.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Potomac  River  site  is  where  we 
will  attend  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  in  3  or  3^2  years.  Be- 
cause of  my  service  as  trustee  of  the 
Center  from  its  inception,  as  well  as  my 
membership  on  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  dating  back  prior  to  es- 
tablishment of  the  Center  as  a  Bureau  of 
the  Smithsonian,  I  have  some  personal 
knowledge  of  the  process  by  which  the 
Potomac  site  was  chosen.  This  location 
was  recommended  as  the  site  of  a  multi- 
purpose auditorium  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Auditorimn  Commission  in  its 
final  report  on  January  31,  1957.  No  ac- 
tion was  taken  on  this  report,  and  mean- 
while, plans  were  developed  by  the 
Smithsonian  for  the  National  Air  Mu- 
seum. A  location  on  the  Mall  was  ap- 
proved for  this  facility  by  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  on  March 
8.  1957.  Almost  a  year  later,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24.  1958,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas and  Representative  Frank  Thomp- 
son introduced  simultaneous  bills  to  pro- 
vide for  the  creation  of  the  National 
Cultural  Center.  These  bills  designated 
the  Mall  site,  which  had  been  preempted 
for  the  Air  Museum,  as  the  location  of 
the  proposed  Cultural  Center.  The  Pub- 
lic Works  Conmiittees,  to  which  the  bills 
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were  referred,  requested  the  views  of  the 
Planning  Commission.  The  Commission 
then  began  a  staff  study  of  potential  lo- 
cations, and  on  May  1,  1958,  the  Com- 
mission approved  the  Potomac  River  site 
for  the  Cultural  Center  and  recom- 
mended it  to  the  Congress. 

UNIFORM    SUPPORT    IN    HEARINGS 

The  NCPC  was  not  alone  in  its  prefer- 
ence for  the  Potomac  site.  It  was  also 
supported  specifically  in  hearings  before 
the  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Committee  on  Public  Works  by  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Recreation  Board,  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Associa- 
tion, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Washington  Star,  the  Washington 
Post,  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, the  Federal  City  Council,  the 
Washington  Board  of  Trade,  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Low  Bacon,  a  member  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Auditorium  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  cosponsors 
had  agreed  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Planning  Commission  for  the  Potomac 
River  site,  the  bill  being  considered  by 
the  committee  of  the  other  House  had 
been  amended  to  incorporate  the  Plan- 
ning Commission's  choice  of  site.    This 
bill,  including  the  Potomac  site,  was  en- 
thusiastically endorsed  by  President  Ei- 
senhower and  by  many  organizations  in- 
cluding the  AFL-<:iO,  the  American  Ed- 
ucational Theater  Association,  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the 
District    of    Columbia    Federation    of 
Women's  Clubs,  the  American  National 
Theater    and    Academy,     the     Mount 
Pleasant  Citizens  Association,  the  Du- 
pont   Circle    Citizens    Association,    the 
National  Opera  Guild  of  Washington,  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  Associa- 
tion, the  Washington  Ballet  Guild,  the 
Opera  Society  of  Washington,  and  the 
National  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
Surely,  ample  opportunity  was  provided 
interested  individuals  and  groups  to  indi- 
cate their  preferences  as  to   the  site. 
There  was  an  impressive  degree  of  agree- 
ment   among    those    heard    that    the 
Potomac  site  was  superior. 

These  hearings  were  held  on  August 
1  and  5,  1958,  3  months  after  the  site 
was  recommended  by  NCPC.  Another 
month  elapsed  before  the  Cultural  Cen- 
ter was  signed  into  law  by  President  Ei- 
senhower. From  the  time  the  bill  was  in- 
troduced until  it  was  approved  by  the 
President,  a  period  of  over  5  months 
elapsed,  so  one  cannot  accurately  term 
the  decision  a  hasty  one. 

PLANNING  COMMISSION  REVIEW 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission is  the  official  urban  planning 
agency  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
charged  with  responsibilities  both  to  the 
National  Government  and  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District.  It  is  this  agency 
that  selected  the  river  site.  And  the 
Commission  has  had  the  question  of  the 
site  before  it  on  at  least  four  other  oc- 
casions. Most  recently,  the  Commission 
on  May  8,  1964,  voted  to  reaffirm  its  ap- 
proval of  the  river  site  by  a  7  to  3  vote 
^  June  4  and  July  23,  1964,  the  Com- 
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mission  approved  Edward  D.  Stone's  plans 
for  the  development  of  the  site,  after 
study  by  a  special  task  force  of  repre- 
sentation of  NCPC,  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, the  District  of  Columbia  Highway 
Department  and  the  architect  of  the 
Center.  Before  the  site  development  plan 
was  approved,  interested  parties  were  af- 
forded yet  another  opportunity  to  be 
heard   by   the    Planning    Commission's 
Committee    on    Federal    Planning    and 
Projects.   The  motion  to  approve  the  site 
development  plan,  which  includes  details 
such  as  height,  bulk,  and  appearance  was 
made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Planning  and  Projects  Committee,  Mr 
Paul  Thlry.    Mr.  Thiry  is  himself  a  dis- 
tinguished architect,  who  played  a  prom- 
inent role  in  the  design  of  the  Seattle 
Worid's  Fair. 

ACCESSIBILITT  AND  LANDSCAPING 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  site  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  has  been  questioned.    Some 
say  that  it  is  not  suitable  because  of  its 
location  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 
Washington  is  probably  the  only  city  in 
the  United  States  that  was  planned  by 
those  who  believed  that  the  example  of 
most  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world  was 
worth  study  and  emulation;  and  those 
who  have  followed  have  always  been  very 
careful  to  adhere  to  their  concepts  of 
open  avenues,  great  vista,  and  large  parks 
and  public  areas.   All  that  has  been  done 
and  has  been  for  the  enjoyment  and  use 
of  not  only  those  residing  or  working 
within  the  city  but  also  for  those  who 
come  from  other  areas  and  Indeed,  from 
across  the  world  to  see  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States.    The  beauty  of  Washing- 
ton's great  public  buildings  and  monu- 
ments traditionally  has  been  enhanced 
by  the  setting,  either  as  an  axial  focal 
point  or  a  body  of  water  or  a  large  park 
area.     Tlie  Center  will  profit  from  all 
of  these. 

The  opportunities  today  of  continuing 
such  a  conscientious  design  for  dignity 
and   beauty   are   very   slim.    Congress, 
when  it  approved  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion's choice  of  the  site  for  the  Center, 
kept  those  criteria  well  in  mind.    I  do  not 
believe  that  anywhere  else  in  the  city 
could  such  a  unique  location  have  been 
found,  more  suitable  both  for  a  National 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  and  for 
a  memorial  to  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy.   It  is  a  location  on  the  Potomac, 
an  intimate  part  of  the  city,  with  some  40 
acres  of  unobstructed  river  and  park 
land,  a  location  that  makes  it  possible 
for  a  public  plaza  overlooking  the  river 
and  Roosevelt  Island,  a  plaza  park  with 
foimtains  and  trees  over  almost  2  acres — 
an  extension  of  the  park  land  south  to 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  a  location  that 
permits  open  and  spectacular  views  to 
the  building— at  the  terminal  point  of 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  and  the  E  Street 
Mall.    The  effect  of  the  building  seen 
from  the  bridges  will  not  be  unlike  that 
of   the   Houses   of   Parliament   on   the 
Thames.    To  the  east,  plans  for  land- 
scaping the  Irmer  Loop  highway  system, 
the  main  artery  of  which  is  30  feet  below 
the  Center's  entrance  plaza,  has  been 
completed  and  approved.    The  District 


as  well  as  the  National  Park  Service 
knows  that  a  well  landscaped  road  is 
part  of  any  good  park. 

Nowadays,  as  we  all  know,  probably  the 
most  difficult  place  to  get  to  by  car,  and 
to  be  in,  is  the  downtown  area  of  any  city. 
The  Center's  site  is  imique  for  its  acces- 
sibility. AutomobUes.  taxis,  buses,  and 
in  the  future,  a  mass  transit  system,  are 
afforded  direct  ingress  and  egress  to  the 
Center.  Vehicles  will  be  able  to  utilize 
700  feet  at  the  building  of  imdercover 
unloading  on  the  6-lane  entrance  plaza. 
They  will  have  direct  access  to  the  Cen- 
ter's 11  parking  entrance  lanes  via  New 
Hampshire  Avenue,  Rock  Creek  Parkway, 
and  the  Inner  Loop  from  the  north  and' 
northeast,  and  via  Rock  Creek  Parkway 
and  the  Memorial  and  Roosevelt  Bridges 
from  the  south  and  west.  ,^ 

An  integrated  system  of  pedestrian 
walks  is  also  planned  for  the  site  and  its 
approaches.  Landscaped  paths  will  con- 
nect with  the  sidewalks  of  F  Street  and 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  as  well  as  those 
from  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  Roose- 
velt Bridge.  Where  necessary,  overpasses 
and  underpasses  will  be  provided. 

There  will  always  be  division  of  opinion 
regarding  decisions  such  as  the  selection 
of  a  site  for  this  important  Center.  There 
will  always  be  requests  for  further  studies 
and  for  a  reopening  of  decisions  already 
made.  But  there  is  a  time  when  discus- 
sions must  cease  and  action  must  occur. 
There  has  been  criticism  of  the  river  site. 
I  recognize  that  and  I  respect  the  views 
of  those  who  disagree  with  the  decision 
that  has  been  made.  I  personally  believe 
however,  that  it  is  a  wise  choice.  I  think! 
too,  that  further  delays  would  be  unwise. 
So,  Mr.  President,  in  the  words  of  the 
man  whose  memorial  is  being  built — "Let 
us  begin." 

I  hope  the  progress  that  has  already 
been  made  will  be  continued.  Although 
we  realize  that  those  who  oppose  or  crit- 
icize the  present  site  are  high  principled 
citizens  and  their  opposition  is  meri- 
torious, the  fundamental  fact  is  that  the 
site  has  been  selected,  planning  has  been 
done,  money  has  been  spent,  and  all  de- 
partments of  Goverrunent  have  been  In- 
formed and  are  cooperating.  If  we  are 
to  get  the  project  underway  and  com- 
plete it,  we  must  continue  the  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  work 
will  be  continued.  As  the  late  President 
said,  "Let  us  begin." 

Mr.  President,  in  my  statement  I  have 
referred  to  the  annual  report  of  Roger  L. 
Steven.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  which  has  been 
sent  to  the  Trustees.  Because  I  think 
my  colleagues  will  find  the  report  and 
the  financial  report  of  the  Center  of  in- 
terest I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Annual  Report  of  Roger  L.  Stevens,  Chair- 

MAN.  Board  of  Trustees,  of  the  John  P. 

Kennedy    Center    for    the    Performing 

Arts 

I.  introduction 

The  past  12  montha  have  seen  greater 
strides  toward  the  creation  of  the  John  P. 
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Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
than  any  previous  period  since  Inception  of 
the  original  Idea.  Funds  have  been  raised 
to  match  the  full  Federal  appropriation. 
The  ground  breaking  has  taken  place.  The 
Metropolitan  Opera  National  Co.,  Jointly 
sponsored  and  underwritten  by  the  Center 
and  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Association,  is  a 
reality.  Pinal  architectural  plans  are  being 
prepared  and  the  letting  of  contracts  will 
begin  in  September.  A  year  from  now  the 
superstructure  of  the  Center  should  be  rising 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  for  all  to  see. 
It  is  a  year  In  which  the  Center  has  gradu- 
ated from  the  realm  of  hopes,  plans  and 
dreams  to  actuality,  detail  and  promise. 

n.    ORGANIZATION 

The  National  Cultural  Center  was  estab- 
-llshed  by  an  act  of  Congress  In  September 
1958.  This  act  which  terminated  In  5  years 
was  extended  for  a  further  3  years  until  Sep- 
tember 1966,  and  specified  that  the  money 
for  the  center's  construction  must  be  raised 
by  voluntary  contributions.  Congress  au- 
thorized a  nationwide  fund-raising  campaign 
for  this  purpose. 

Following  the  death  of  President  Kennedy 
there  was  a  spontaneous  movement  through- 
out the  country  to  make  the  Cultural  Cen- 
ter. In  which  he  had  taken  such  a  close  per- 
sonal Interest,  his  sole  official  memorial  In 
the  Nation's  Capital.  President  Johnson 
sent  an  administration  request  to  Congress 
In  December  1963;  the  measure  was  passed 
with  full  bipartisan  support  and  signed  Into 
law  by  the  President  on  January  23,  1964 
"(Public  Law  88-260). 

Under  the  bylaws  of  this  act,  and  pxir- 
suant  thereto,  the  Board  of  Trustees  have 
held  three  meetings  during  the  past  12 
months  and  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  met  five  times  during  the  same 
period. 

nl.    ADMINISTRATIVE   ACTIONS 

1.  Board  of  Trustees:  At  the  present  time 
the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Is  as  follows 
( •  denotes  a  new  member  appointed  by  the 
President  since  June  30.  1964,  t  denotes  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee)  : 
Richard  Adler*,  Howard  P.  Alimanson,  Floyd 
D.  Akers,  Robert  O.  Andersont,  Ralph  E. 
Becker t,  K.  LeMoyne  Billlngst,  Mrs.  Thomas 
W.  Braden*.  Erjiest  R.  Breech,  Edgar  M. 
Bronfman.  Mrs.  George  R.  Brown*,  Ralph  J. 
Bunche,  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  Joseph  S. 
Clark,  Abe  Fortas*.  J.  William  Fulbright, 
Mrs.  George  A.  Garrett,  Leonard  H.  Golden- 
son*.  George  B.  Hartzog.  Jr.t,  Mrs.  John  F. 
Kennedys  Robert  F.  Kennedy  *,  Francis 
Keppel.  Mrs.  Albert  D.  Laskert.  Erich  Lelns- 
dorf  t».  Sol  M.  Linowitzr*.  Harry  C.  McPher- 
son.  Jr.t*.  George  Meany.  L.  Quincy  Mum- 
ford,  Edwin  W.  Pauley •,  Arthur  Penn*.  Mrs. 
Charlotte  T.  Reid.  Richard  S.  Reynolds.  Jr., 
Frank  H.  Ricketson.  Jr.,  S.  DiUon  Ripley,  11-, 
Richard  Rodgers*.  Levehett  Saltonstall, 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.*.  Mrs.  Jouett  Shouset. 
Mrs.  Jean  Kennedy  Smith*.  Roger  L.  Ste- 
vensr.  Prank  Thompson.  Jr..  Walter  N.  To- 
brlnert.  William  Waltont.  William  H.  Wa- 
ters. Jr..  Edwin  L.  Weisl,  Sr.*,  Robert  W. 
Woodruff*.  James  C.  Wright,  Jr 

Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Mrs.  John  P. 
Kennedy,  and  Mrs.  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower 
continue  to  serve  as  honorary  Cochalrman 
of  the  Center. 

The  elected  officers  of  the  Center  are  as 
follows:  Roger  L.  Stevens,  Chairman;  Robert 
O.  Anderson,  Vice  Chairman:  Sol  M.  Linowltz, 
Vice  Chairman;  Ralph  E.  Becker.  General 
Coimsel:  Daniel  W.  Bell,  Treasurer;  K.  Le- 
Moyne Billings.  Secretary;  Philip  J.  Mullln. 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Administrative  Offi- 
cer: Herbert  D.  Lawson.  Assistant  Treasurer; 
Kenneth  Birgfeld.  Assistant  Treasurer;  Paul 
Seltzer.  Assistant  Treasurer;  L.  Corrln  Strong, 
Chairman  Emeritus. 


2.  JJ-K.  Center/GSA  Liaison  Committee: 
The  General  Services  Administration  Is  serv- 
ing as  the  Center's  agent  for  design  and 
construction.  The  J.F.K.  Center/GSA  Liai- 
son Committee  was  formed  to  work  on  final 
plans  and  specifications  and  all  future  phases 
of  building  the  Center.  It  held  18  meetings 
throughout  the  fiscal  year.  These  meetings 
bring  together  representatives  of  the  Center. 
General  Services  Administration,  and  the 
architect  and  makes  determinations  with  re- 
spect to  planning,  contracting,  and  construc- 
tion. The  committee  also  serves  as  a  co- 
ordinating group  among  the  various  agencies 
of  the  Government  having  Incldentlal  in- 
terest or  jurisdiction  In  the  planning  and 
construction  of  the  project.  This  Includes 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  National  Park  Service,  and  the  various 
security  and   police  Jurisdictions. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Stevens,  Chairman,  ex 
officio.  Trustees  and  officers  of  the  Center 
serving  on  the  Committee  are:  Mr.  Ralph  E. 
Becker,  General  Counsel;  Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse; 
Mr.  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  Mr.  George  B.  Hartzog, 
Jr.,  Philip  J.  Mullln,  Administrative  Officer. 

3.  Program  Committee:  Mr.  Arthur  Schles- 
inger, Jr..  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Center's  Program  Committee.  Serving  with 
him  will  be  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Braden,  Mr. 
Harold  Clurman,  Mr.  Richard  N.  Goodwin, 
Mr.  August  Heckscher,  Mrs.  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  Mr.  God- 
dard  Lleberson,  Mr.  Oliver  Smith,  and  Mr. 
George  Stevens,  Jr.  The  Program  Committee 
will  make  recommendations  for  the  maxi- 
mum effective  use  of  the  Center's  facilities  to 
comply  with  the  law  and  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  and  will  also  suggest  candidates  for 
the  position  of  Program  Director  as  well  as 
guidelines  respecting  the  duties  of  this  office. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  in  turn  will  act  on 
these  recommendations  and  define  the  policy 
with  respect  to  the  Center's  operations. 

4.  Memorial  Committee:  The  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  Memorial  Committee,  re- 
sponsible for  selecting  a  suitable  and  appro- 
priate memorial  to  President  Kennedy  for 
Inclusion  within  the  Center  complex,  has  met 
and  has  made  a  preliminary  report  on  Its 
recommendations  to  the  Trustees. 

5.  Pine  Arts  Accessions  Committee:  The 
Fine  Arts  Accessions  Committee  appointed  a 
subcommittee  to  assist  It  In  preliminary  con- 
sideration and  screening  of  all  works  of  art 
offered  to  the  Center.  The  subcommittee  Is 
made  up  of  leading  authorities  In  the  Fine 
Arts  residing  in  the  Washington  area.  Serv- 
ing on  the  subcommittee  are:  Dr.  David  W, 
Scott,  director,  National  Collection  of  Fine 
Arts,  as  chairman;  Mr.  J.  Carter  Brown.  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art;  Mrs.  Marjorle  Phll- 
lll>s.  the  Phillips  Gallery;  Mr.  Edward  Durell 
Stone;  Mr.  Hermann  W.  Williams,  Jr.,  Cor- 
coran Gallery  of  Art;  and  Mr.  Karel  Yasko, 
General  Services  Administration.  The  list 
of  gifts  tendered  and  officially  accepted  thus 
far  (not  including  those  from  foreign  gov- 
ernments) comprise  the  following  items: 
Portrait  of  President  Kennedy  by  Carlos 
Andreson.  gift  of  the  artist;  Steinway  grand 
piano,  gift  of  Mrs.  Edward  Sloane;  mural 
painting  by  Mark  Rothko,  gift  of  Mrs.  Albert 
Lasker;  Japanese  BYOBU  folding  two-panel 
screen,  gift  of  a  group  of  Jai>anese  ladles; 
recording  of  Enesco's  1st  and  2d  Rumanian 
Rhapsodies  conducted  by  the  composer,  gift 
of  Mr.  Donald  H.  Gabor. 

IV.    PROGRESS    IN    FTJNDRAISING 

As  of  June  30,  1965.  pledges  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  exceeded  $15.5  million,  the 
amount  necessary  to  qualify  for  the  full 
matching  Federal  grant.  Included  in  that 
sum  was  a  gift  of  $500,000  from  the  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy.  Jr.,  Foundation  and  a  $5  million 
grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  which  had 
been  contingent  on  2-to-l  matching  terms 
as  originally  stipulated  In  April  1964. 


1.  Land  gift:  In  addition,  the  two  daugh- 
ters and  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Christian  Huerich,  Sr.,  deeded  to  the  Center, 
as  a  gift,  a  plot  of  land  appraised  at  $150,000. 
It  is  situated  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Center's  site.  This  gift,  which  was  made  In 
memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huerich,  Sr.,  com- 
pleted the  acquisition  of  their  property  witii- 
out  the  necessity  for  any  condemnation  ac- 
tion by  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission. 

2.  Foreign  gifts:  In  addition  to  the  prevU 
ously  reported  gifts  of  marble  from  the  Ital- 
ian Government  and  a  Waterford  chandelier 
from  Ireland,  four  other  foreign  govern- 
ments have  made  contributions  to  the  Cen- 
ter In  the  past  year.  The  Danish  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  supply  the  furnltvire  valued 
at  $155,000  for  the  grand  foyer.  The  Ger- 
man Government  will  donate  sculptured 
bronze  panels  for  the  entrance  of  the  Cen- 
ter with  a  minimum  value  of  $250,000.  A 
magnificent  hand  woven  red  silk  curtain, 
accented  with  gold,  will  hang  from  the  pro- 
scenium of  the  Opera  House  as  a  Joint  gift 
from  the  Government  of  Japan  and  the 
American-Japan  Society  of  Tokyo.  Because 
of  the  time  and  skills  required,  the  donors 
expect  the  cost  to  exceed  $140,000.  T\^'elve 
crystal  chandeliers,  designed  by  the  noted 
Norwegian  glass  designer  Jonas  Hldle,  will 
enhance  the  concert  hall  as  Norway's  contri- 
bution to  the  Center.  The  Architect  esti- 
mates that  to  procure  or  duplicate  this  gift 
which  is  being  fabricated  by  the  Chrlstiania 
Glasmagasin,  near  Oslo,  would  cost  in  excess 
of  $15,000  each. 

3.  Development  Committee:  With  Mr. 
Robert  O.  Anderson  as  chairman,  the  Devel- 
opment Conunlttee  will  continue  to  prevail 
upon  the  Trustees  to  assist  the  Center  both 
through  their  own  Individual  gifts  and  by 
additional  solicitation  of  foundations  and 
Individuals  for  major  contributions.  In 
addition,  approaches  to  and  from  foreign 
governments  will  be  further  pursued. 

The  Washington  Area  Special  Gifts  Com- 
mittee and  its  subcommittees,  having  com- 
pleted their  work,  ceased  operation  as  a 
fiindralsing  adjunct  of  the  Center. 

4.  Washington  Committee  theater  seat 
priority  plan:  A  maximum  of  100  seats,  at 
$3,000  each,  will  be  allocated  in  the  theater 
for  sale  by  the  Washington  Committee  under 
the  theater  seat  priority  plan.  Each  endow- 
ment will  Include  priority  privileges  for 
opening  night  performances  for  a  period  of 
25  years.  To  become  effective  a  minimum  of 
80  seats  had  to  be  sold.  This  number  has  al- 
ready been  subscribed. 

5.  Seat  endowment  plan:  To  date  30  boxes 
and  270  seats  have  been  officially  designated 
by  donors  In  the  Center.  A  very  consider- 
able amount  of  funds  remains  In  the  resene 
accoimt  awaiting  final  disposition. 

6.  Sousa  Memorial :  Originally  conceived  in 
the  form  of  a  band  shell  to  be  erected  on  the 
roof  terrace,  this  endowment,  due  to  changes 
in  the  utilization  of  the  roof  area,  will  pro- 
vide the  stage  and  acoustical  sound  reflectors 
in  the  concert  hall.  An  appropriate  plaque 
win  be  placed  In  the  hall  designating  this 
as  a  gift  in  the  name  of  John  Philip  Sousa 
from  John  Philip  Sousa  Memorial,  Inc. 

This  group  is  made  up  largely  of  high 
school  and  college  bandmasters  whose  bands 
are  presenting  concerts  and  other  musical 
events.  The  proceeds  from  these  events  are 
being  contributed  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
their  $100,000  pledge.  Nearly  half  of  the 
pledged  amount  has  been  received  by  the 
Center.  Bands  and  orchestras  participating 
will  be  appropriately  recognized  by  Inscrip- 
tion on  the  memorial  plaque. 

7.  Gifts  of  materials:  Interest  has  been 
shown  by  several  domestic  Industries  In  sup- 
plying American  produced  materials  as  glfO 
to  the  Center.  The  Reynolds  Metals  Co.  ba» 
donated  aluminum  Ingots  valued  at  $75,000 
which  will  be  fabricated  to  meet  the  sped- 
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flcations  of  the  architect.  The  Martin 
Marietta  Corp.  has  given  the  Center  13,000 
barrels  of  cement  which  reduces  the  amount 
required  for  purchase  In  the  building  con- 
tract by  more  than  $50,000.  It  is  possible 
that  other  gifts  of  this  type  will  be  received 
before  the  Invitations  to  bid  go  out  to  the 
general  contractors. 

8.  Future  needs:  With  the  moneys  ob- 
tained from  public  contributions,  the  Fed- 
eral grant  and  the  Treasury  bonds,  there  are, 
according  to  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, sufficient  funds  on  hand  to  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  the  Center.  How- 
ever, It  should  be  recalled  that  In  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Center  Act  (Public  Law  88-260), 
Congress  stated  that  the  Center  shall,  among 
other  activities,  "develop  programs  for  chil- 
dren and  youth  and  elderly  (and  for  other 
age  groups  as  well)  In  such  arts  designed 
specifically  for  their  participation,  educa- 
tion, and  recreation."  No  previous  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  the  financial  support 
of  such  activities.  In  view  of  this  the 
Trustees  have  discussed  the  need  and  plans 
for  a  program  development  fund  to  Insure 
that  the  mandate  of  Congress  will  be  appro- 
priately and  fully  realized. 

v.     ARCHIrfCTURAL     DEVELOPMENTS 

1.  Studio  Film  Theater:  Final  drawings  are 
about  complete  for  the  500-seat  Studio  Film 
Theater  to  be  located  on  the  roof  of  the 
Center  above  the  1,100-seat  main  theater. 
Proscenium  type  screen  facilities  will  pro- 
vide for  the  projection  of  16  mm.,  35  mm., 
and  70  mm.  motion  pictures  while  the  theater 
will  also  be  available  for  dramatic  offerings, 
concerts,  dance  recitals,  and  lectures.  When 
desirable  or  appropriate  this  auditorium  can 
also  be  converted  Into  a  theater-ln-the- 
round. 

2.  Further  refinements:  The  shape  of  the 
opera  house  has  been  altered  while  still 
maintaining  the  circular  effect  originally  en- 
visioned. 

The  concert  hall  now  Is  In  a  rectangular 
form  in  the  Interest  of  better  acoustics.  Pro- 
vision has  also  been  made  for  the  Installation 
of  an  Aeollan-Sklnner  concert  organ  which 
was  given  to  the  Center  by  Mrs.  Jouett 
Shouse.  It  has  been  designed  for  use  either 
as  a  solo  Instrument  or  as  part  of  an  or- 
chestra. 

In  the  theater  more  balcony  seats  have 
been  added  and  some  orchestra  seats  removed 
to  provide  for  a  more  intimate  atmosphere. 

There  will  also  be  a  200-seat  tourist  center 
ind  cinema  on  the  ground  level  for  the 
showing  of  documentary  films  and  for  orien- 
tation sessions  in  conjunction  with  tours  of 
the  Center. 

3.  Land  developments:  Steps  have  been 
initiated  for  the  condemnation  of  the  Water- 
late  Inn  and  surrounding  area. 

On  the  property  adjacent  to  the  site  of  the 
Center  there  is  under  construction  a  project 
known  as  the  Watergate  Towne  Development. 
Pour  buildings  are  contemplated  in  this  un- 
dertaking and  it  is  known  that  building  No.  1. 
which  is  designated  stage  4  of  the  develop- 
ment, will  rise  to  a  height  41  feet  above  the 
m.im  roof  of  the  Center.  As  long  as  last 
November  25.  1964,  the  Center's  General 
Counsel  went  on  record  before  the  Board  of 
Zoning  Appeals  to  express  the  Trustees'  op- 
position to  the  proposed  height  of  this  build- 
ing Thus  far  the  Board  has  not  handed 
down  a  ruling  on  this  matter.  The  developer 
of  the  Watergate  project,  however,  indicated 
no  intention  of  altering  his  blueprints.  It 
'fas.  therefore,  resolved  by  the  Trustees  that 
the  officers  and  General  Counsel  of  the  Cen- 
w  take  all  legal  measures  to  oppose  vigo- 
rously the  construction  of  building  No.  1  to 
any  height  not  substantially  below  the 
<»rmce  line  of  the  Kennedy  Center. 

♦.  Development  of  site:  On  May  8,   1964, 
tne  National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 


which  Is  the  central  planning  agency  for  the 
Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  Govern- 
ments, reaffirmed  Its  approval  of  the  site.  On 
July  23,  1964,  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  approved  the  site  plan  In  lieu 
of  zoning.  These  latter  actions  were  taken 
after  extensive  study  by  a  task  force  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  NCPC,  the 
General  Services  Administration,  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Highways  and  Traffic,  and  the 
Center's  architect. 

5.  Consultants:  To  assure  that  the  Center 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  finest  technical 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  many  di- 
verse fields  connected  with  the  performing 
arts,  the  architect  and  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration have  made  extensive  use  of 
consultants.  Specialists  in  lighting,  seating, 
acoustics,  audio  visual  equipment,  stage  de- 
sign and  equipment  and  theater  planning 
have  been  retained.  Working  together  they 
will  afford  the  Center  the  finest  technical 
competence  available  in  all  phases  of  opera, 
musical  comedy,  drama,  ballet,  symphony 
orchestra  and  motion  picture  presentations. 
Included  in  the  list  are  two  of  the  Nation's 
leading  acoustical  experts — Dr.  Vern  Knud- 
sen,  of  Los  Angeles  and  Dr.  Cyril  Harris,  of 
New  York.  They  have  been  consulting,  ad- 
vising and  working  closely  with  the  archi- 
tect. General  Services  Administration  and 
the  Center  to  insure  that  the  acoustical 
characteristics  of  the  Kennedy  Center  will 
be  the  finest  and  most  nearly  perfect  of  any 
of  the  performing  arts  halls  in  the  world. 

6.  Restaurant  facilities:  A  10-year  agree- 
ment was  entered  Into  with  the  Restaurant 
Management  Division  of  Automatic  Canteen 
Co.  of  America  to  cover  the  operation  of  all 
restaurant  facilities  In  the  Center.  Auto- 
matic Canteen  has  recently  designed  the 
Metropolitan  Opera's  new  facilities  at  Lincoln 
Center.  They  will  be  responsible  for  catering 
and  servicing  the  main  restaurant  which  will 
seat  approximately  275  persons,  a  dual-pur- 
pose cafeteria/buffet  seating  approximately 
245  and  a  coffee  shop  with  a  capacity  of  about 
100  persons.  In  addition,  there  will  be  other 
refreshment  areas  In  the  grand  foyer.  The 
Income  accruing  to  the  Center  from  this  con- 
tract is  expected  to  be  sizable. 

7.  Construction  schedule:  The  architect 
reported  that  his  final  plans  would  be  ready 
by  September  30.  It  will  then  take  approxi- 
mately 8  weeks  for  General  Services  Admin- 
istration to  review  the  plans  and  prepare  the 
necessary  docvunents  for  bidding.  Thus  It 
would  be  about  December  15  before  the  bids 
will  have  been  received  and  evaluated.  Prior 
to  that  time  demolition  of  all  remaining 
buildings  on  the  site  will  have  been  complet- 
ed and  the  necessary  relocation  of  Rock 
Creek  Parkway  should  be  finished. 

VI.    SPECIAL    EVENTS 

1.  Ground  breaking  ceremony:  At  noon  on 
December  2.  1964.  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son broke  ground  for  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  before  an  au- 
dience of  more  than  1.000  persons.  Including 
members  of  the  Kennedy  family,  the  Con- 
gress, the  Diplomatic  Corps,  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Cabinet,  the  Center's  Trustees, 
and  distinguished  performing  artists.  The 
program  for  the  ceremony  Included  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Invocation  by  the  Most  Reverend  Philip  M. 
Hannan.  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Washington. 

Introduction  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Sir  John  Glelgud  who  delivered 
a  passage  from  Shakespeare's  "Henry  V." 

A  hymn  by  the  choral  group  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  Band. 

The  reading  by  Mr.  Jason  Robards.  Jr.,  of 
quotations  from  speeches  by  President  Ken- 
nedy concerning  the  arts. 

Remarks  by  Senator-elect  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy. 


Address  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Swearing  In  of  the  Center's  new  Trustees 
by  Mr.  Justice  White  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Following  the  ceremony  a  luncheon  was 
held  In  the  diplomatic  reception  rooms  of  the 
State  Department  for  some  400  distinguished 
guests.  Speakers  at  the  luncheon  were  Vice- 
President-elect  HiTMPHREY,  Mr.  Edward  Du- 
rell Stone,  and  Mr.  Roger  L.  Stevens. 

2.  John  F.  Kennedy  Center-Metropolitan 
Opera  National  Co.:  As  an  indication  of  his 
great  and  personal  interest  In  the  project. 
President  Kennedy  himself  announced,  at 
the  White  House  on  October  11,  1963,  the 
formation  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Na- 
tional Co.,  under  the  joint  atisplces  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Association  and  the 
Center.  At  that  time  he  fully  endorsed  the 
purpose  of  the  company  to  "fill  a  longfelt 
need  in  our  musical  life  •  •  •  (and  to)  *  •  • 
give  opportunity  to  the  yoimg  talent  with 
which  this  country  abounds." 

It  was  of  increasing  concern  to  the  Trust- 
ees of  the  Center  that  during  the  period  of 
planning  and  construction  it  was  vitally 
necessary  to  emphasize  and  give  active  af- 
firmation to  the  national  character  of  the 
Center.  The  Metropolitan  Opera  Assocla- 
tlon's  concept  of  a  truly  national  opera  com- 
iSany  that  would  bring  this  art  form  to 
cities  and  citizens  throughout  this  land 
semed  to  present  an  ideal  and  timely  project 
for  furtherance  of  the  Trustees'  efforts  In 
this  direction. 

Not  only  does  the  company  fulfill  a  specific 
provision  of  our  congressional  mandate — to 
present  classical  and  contemporary  opera, 
but  It  also  provides  simultaneously  a  means 
of  training  and  participation  for  talented 
young  Americans.  It  seems  particularly 
fitting  that  this  first  presentation  under  the 
cosponsorshlp  of  the  Center  should  be  one 
that  was  so  close  to  the  late  President  to 
whom  the  Center  Is  a  memorial. 

In  the  middle  of  July  the  company  Is 
scheduled  to  assemble  on  the  campus  of 
Butler  University  In  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for 
an  Intensive  8-week  rehearsal  period  prior 
to  launching  their  first  nationwide  tour  on 
September  20  at  Clowes  Memorial  Hall  In 
Indianapolis.  Their  season  will  extend 
through  May  1966,  and  Include  some  70 
North  American  cities. 

(On  the  evening  of  May  3,  1965,  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  National  Company  ap- 
peared In  the  Department  of  State 
auditorium  as  part  of  a  series  of  Cabinet 
presentations.) 

3.  New  York  World's  Fair:  One  of  the  new 
exhibits  In  the  Federal  pavilion  at  the  1965 
New  York  World's  Fair  Is  a  handsome  dis- 
play of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  In  which  a  model  of  the 
Center  Is  the  highlight.  Surrounding  It  are 
color  enlargements  of  Interior  and  exterior 
photographs  of  the  model  together  with 
quotations  from  President  Kennedy's 
speeches  concerning  the  Importance  of  the 
arts  In  our  society  as  well  as  pertinent 
statements  of  President  Johnson.  This  ex- 
hibit Is  located  at  the  end  of  the  panoramic 
ride  In  the  Federal  pavilion  which  last  year 
had  5>/j  million  visitors. 

VH.    THE   FUTURE 

Never  before  In  the  history  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  have  the  prospects  for  a  truly  na- 
tional center  for  the  performing  arts  looked 
as  bright  as  they  do  today.  From  incoming 
mall,  press  comments,  and  general  Interest 
expressed  In  numerous  ways,  the  country  at 
large  is  aware  of.  In  support  of,  and  eager  for 
the  reality  of  the  Kennedy  Center.  We  have 
successfully  hurdled  the  two  Initial  stages: 
the  preparation  of  firm  and  detailed  ground- 
work and  planning;  and,  the  conclusion  of 
the  campaign  to  secure  the  necessary  funds 
for  construction.  Ahead  of  us  lies  the  con- 
struction Itself  and  then  utilization  of  the 
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Center's  facilities  In  compliance  with  the 
mandate  of  Congress.  In  the  ensuing  12 
months  major  strides  should  be  made  in  the 
building  of  the  Center  and  progress  will 
continue  in  planning  for  its  projected  opera- 
tions. 

Finally,  it  cannot  be  stressed  too  greatly 
that  the  development  of  the  Center  to  the 
stage  herein  described  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  unceasing  support  and 
encouragement  that  has  been  received  from 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  the  many  other 
Government  agencies  who  have  been  at  all 
times  helpful  and  understanding,  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  whose  faith  and  trust  In 
our  undertaking  have  eased  many  burdens 
and  problems,  all  of  the  members  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  family  whose  active  interest 
has  been  a  constant  source  of   inspiration 


and  the  enthusiasm  and  support  of  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Johnson. 

Respectfully  submitted  this  15th  day  of 
September  1965. 

Roger  L.  Stevens, 

Chairvian. 


John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing   Arts    Financial    Report,    June    30, 

1965 

July  28.  1965. 
To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of   the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Gentlemen:  We  have  examined  the  books 
and  records  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  for  the  period  July  1, 
1964,  through  June  30,  1965,  and  submit  ovu: 
report  herewith  as  follows: 

Exhibit  A — Balance  sheet  as  of  June  30, 
1965. 

Exhibit  A 


Exhibit  B — Statement  of  income,  expenses, 
and  fund  balance  for  the  year  July  1,  1954 
through  June  30,  1965. 

Exhibit  B-1 — Statement  of  expenses  for 
the  year  July  1,  1964  through  June  30,  1965. 

Our  examination  was  made  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
and  accordingly  Included  such  tests  of  the 
accounting  records  and  such  other  auditing 
procedures  as  we  considered  necessary  in  the 
circumstances. 

In  our  opinion  the  accompanying  report 
presents  fairly  the  financial  position  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  at  June  30,  1965,  and  the  results  of  Its 
operation  for  the  period  then  ended  in  con- 
formity with  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  J.  Addabbo, 
Certified  Public  Accountant. 


John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  balance  sheet,  June  SO,  1966 

ASSETS 
Curront  a.'^spts: 

Cash  in  banks:  -  •o  ii«  rh  10 

Oencral  accounts in  ni^'^Tn-? 

Time  deposits  and  savings  accounts - - lu,  uio,  6m.  i  t 


Notes  receivable,  due  within  1  year.. 

Accounts  receivable.  .  -  

Accrued  Interest  receivable -..-, 

Petty  cash  fund.  _ 

Dcjwsit  with  airline 

Stock,  bonds,  and  property  received. 


$12,161,935.98 

12.5,000.00 

9, 219. 18 

164, 369. 20 

400.00 

425.00 

268, 659. 00 


$12,730.00131 


Pledges  receivable: 

National  general  account . 

National  seat  reserve  account . . »- — ...... 

President's  Business  Committee . 

Wasliington  area  building  fund,  general 

Washington  area  building  fund,  reserve 

Washington  area  seat  reserve  account 

Washington  area  Federal  employee  drive 

Washington  area  Fetleral  employee  drive,  seat  endowment. 
Washington  area  tangible  property 


10, 000.  DO 

600.00 

26,500.00 

6, 100. 00 

10, 523. 17 

5,350.00 

1,884.50 

45.00 

35, 000. 00 


Rial  estate  flxed  assets  and  other  tangible  property: 

Cost  of  land,  advanced  to  NCPC 

Construction  costs 

Furniture  and  equipment,  book  value 

Land  and  other  property  donated 

Oifts  from  foreign  nations 


146, 000. 00 

926, 784. 20 

5, 343. 88 

414. 750. 00 

1, 787, 000. 00 


Other  assets: 

Notes  receivable,  duo  later  than  1  year. 
Prepaid  expenses,  creative  America 


350,000.00 
56, 425. 00 


00,002.6 


3,279,878.06 


406,42J.(iO 


Total  assets l^.m.il^^ 

LIABILITIES  AND  NET  WORTH 

16, 511, 231.  T5 


Liabilities:  Payroll  taxes  withheld - 

Net  worth:  o^  „„.,  -- 

Ple.lges  receivable - ,„  .T^'IJ^^a-Xi 

Fund  balance.  June  30. 1965 lb.  415, -JV.  us 


Total  liabilities  and  net  worth. 


16,512,314.0 


Exhibit  B 

John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  statement  of  income,  expenses,  and  fund  balance  for  the  year  July  1,  1964,  through 

June  SO,  1965 
Contributions  and  ple<lges  paid  in: 
General  accounts: 

National  general  account ... .. . - - •■ 

President's  Business  Committee . .. ...... — ...... .... — - ........ 

Washington  area  building  fund — • 

Washington  iirea  Federal  employee  drive — ■ 

Intirest  income ....-...- — ..... • 

National  tangible  property - • 

Special  theater  club - 


$6,255, 

1,361, 

6C1. 

1. 

314. 

1, 787, 

189, 


.553.36 
406.36 
109. 01 
888.63 
054.93 
000.00 
614. 45 


Total  general  accounts 

Reserve  accounts: 

National  reserve  account 

National  seat  reserve  account 

Washington  area  buihling  fund 

Washington  area  se^.t  reserve  account 

Wasliington  area  Fetleral  employee  drive,  seat  endowment. 
Schoolchildren's  reserve  fund 


$10, 570. 688.  :< 


104, 
161. 
003. 
209. 

3. 

1. 


233.98 
272.  78 
113.94 
126.63 
449.63 
207.46 


Total  reserve  accounts. 


1.082. 404  C 


Total  Income. 


11. 653.091- If 


Deduct  expen.ses,  exhibit  B-1 ^^^!L 

Excess  of  receipts  over  expenses - • 4  sis' 154* 

Fund  balance,  beginning  of  year — - - — Im't^H! 


Expenses  prior  to  July  1. 1964,  capitalized  as  construction  costs 
Fund  balance,  June  30.  1965 


339.791* 


16, 415, 229  » 
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^  T,        ^^''J^^r  ^^  .u    «    .  ^*  $140,000  is  the  joint  gift  of  the  Gov-  fessional  critics.    For  examole  I  would 

''l:tsVat7meiL%%Vs7fTth7;il7jZl  jSr^'s^i.^^"""  '^^  ^^"^"^  f^^^v,"^^^  ^^  Stone' t^TiSVaX- 

1  1964  through  June  30. 1965  Japan     Society     The     expressions     of  ton,  buUdings  with  walls  largely  of  wln- 

saiaries $76. 236. 04  ^i*-^  ^''^^  °^  ^"^"?  ^^^^>^  are  most  dows  are  office  buildings,  and  I  would  not 

Extra  help 3, 818. 77  ^vf  *^2^^  ^^  5?^*  ^^^P^^  appreciated,  have  wanted  the  Kennedy  Center  to  look 

Depreciation— furniture        and  ^'^^  Kennedy  Center  will  appear  as  a  like  another  office  building    no  matter 

equipment 868. 34  Jewel  Of  white  Carrara  marble  in  its  park  how  well  suited  that  type  of  design  is  to 

Equipment  rental  and  repairs..       2,398.01  setting  on  the  Potomac.  office  buildings,  which  often  all  serve 

Meeting?..- -----7- —       4-453.23  With  regard  to  the  Potomac  Rlver  Site,  quite  a  differentpuroose 

S?"areTex"nse?  ^'^'---       ^  Z  ??  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  say  that        As  I  have  said!^?have-the  utmost  con- 

^rfnt^^g  anrpubucity:::::::::         lassl  ^o  more  appropriate  setting  for  the  Cen-  ndence  in  Ed  Stone  as  an  architect.    In 

Promotion 32. 107.83  \^^,  ^^  available.    Although  the  original  my  opinion  and  that  of  many  others,  he 

publications 948.60  °"1  ^  introduced  specified  another  site  is  one  of  a  handful  of  truly  outstanding 

Telephone  and  telegraph 6.863.44  'or  the  Center,  when  it  was  found  that  architects  in  the  world  today.    I  think 

Travel... 17,022.29  the  site  on  the  Mall  had  been  reserved  Mr.  President,  that  we  in  the  Nation's 

Taxes-payroll  and  civil  service.       4, 925. 18  for  the  Air  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Capital  most  emphatically  do  not  want 

SSfne 'and'audTtVeVs 4  600  ?o  ^"^"i^'i'^fll  ^""^  "^^^"^  *^^  ^^^  ^^^°'-  ^  ^^^  memorial  to  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 

S?eef                       I5SSS  T!?1^^  *^^  P""^'^"*  ^^^^^  ^^^^'  ^  ^^  nedy.  a  camel  of  a  building  like  the  Ray- 
insurance "I        1,768.93  f}^°^  ^°  acquiesce  in  their  recommenda-  burn  building.    We  do  not  want  a  build- 

pubiic  relations  and  fund  raising  "0^-   I  have  never  had  occasion  to  regret  ing  which  has  been  put  together  by  a 

fees 68,637.50  the  adoption  of  the  Commission's  rec-  committee,  where  there  is  no  unity  of 

President's  Business  Committee.      45, 377. 92  ommendation,  and  do  not  now.    A  Con-  concept  and  execution     For  this  reason 

Metropolitan  Opera                       150,000.00  clusive  consideration,  to  my  mind,  is  that  the  design  and  location  of  the  Center 

Inaugural     ball-N.Y.     Worlds  the  view  from  the  Center  is  perhaps  as  cannot  be  dictated  by  purely  local  groups. 

Israeli' benefit "' 1  427  50  i^^Po^ant  as  the  View  of  it  from  outside.  We  are  building  the  Nation's  memorial 

■  Literally  nowhere  else  in  the  District  of  to  President  Kennedy,  and  not  merely  a 

Total 432,410.37  Columbia  will  such  a  prospect  from  the  local  facility. 

Less— allocated  to  construction         '  Center  be  possible  as  that  across  the         Mr.    CLARK.    Mr.    President,    I    am 

costs —39.598.76  river  and  toward  the  unspoiled  pano-  happy  to  support  the  position  taken  by 

— rama  of  Roosevelt  Island.    What  other  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts    [Mr. 

Total  expenses 392,811.61  setting  is  available  where  office  buildings,  Saltonstall]  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  I  including  those  of  Government  agencies  kansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  with  whom  I 

rise  to  associate  myself  with  the  state-  would  not  be  a  part  of  the  immediate  have  worked  as  a  Trustee  of  the  Ken- 

ment  on  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  environment  on  all  sides?  nedy  Center.    I,  too,  salute  the  Chairman 

by    the    distinguished    senior    Senator  The    distinguished    architect    of   the  of  the  Center,  Roger  L.  Stevens,  for  hav- 

from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall].  Center,  Edward  Durell  Stone,  has  taken  ing   surmounted   many   obstacles   large 

On  February  24,  1958.  I  introduced  in  full  advantage  of  the  river  and  island  and  small  since  President  Kennedy  asked 

the  Senate  the  bill  to  create  a  National  setting  in  his  design  for  the  Center.    As  him  to  get  this  project  underway.    I  do 

Cultural  Center.    An  identical  bill  was  a  Trustee,  as  one  of  the  original  spon-  not  feel  that  at  this  time  any  question 

introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa-  sors  of  the  act  creating  the  National  Cul-  can  reasonably  be  raised  about  proceed- 

tives  by  Representative  Frank  Thomp-  tural  Center,  and  a  cosponsor  of  the  act  ing  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  con- 

soN,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey.    I  have  served  designating  the  Center  as  the  Nation's  struct  the  Kennedy  Center  on  the  site 

on  the  Center's  Board  of  Trustees  from  memorial  to  John  F.  Kennedy,  I  have  the  recommended  in  1958  by  the  planning 

its  beginning  and  have  always  been  most  utmost    confidence   in   Mr.    Stone   and  agency  responsible  and  accepted  by  the 

appreciative    of    the    dedicated    efforts  heartily  approve  the  aesthetic  concept  of  Congress.    Not  only  have  contributions 

which  have  brought  this  dream  I  have  the  Center.    I  believe  that  this  feeling  is  been  solicited  from  all  over  the  country 

shared  with  so  many  others  to  the  point  shared  by  the  entire  Board  of  Trustees,  and  accepted  on  the  representation  that 

of  realization.    I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  Certainly  I  have  heard  no  criticism  of  this  building  would  be  built  at  this  place, 

that  this  has  been  a  bipartisan  dream  the  architectural  concept  from  any  of  but  some  $3,300,000  has  been  spent  by 

and  a  bipartisan  effort,  just  as  the  con-  them.  the  National  Capital  Financing  Commis- 

gressional  representation  on  the  Board  is  In  developing  his  plan  and  design  for  sion  to  acquire  land  under  a  mandate 

bipartisan.  the   Center,  Mr.   Stone  has  proceeded  from  Congress.   Perhaps  most  important 

To  my  personal  knowledge  the  Trust-  upon  the  assumption,  which  I  believe  to  of  all  Congress  has  already  designated 

ees  and  officers  of  the  Center  have  had  be  correct,  that  each  city  has  its  own  this  Center  as  a  memorial  to  J.F.K.,  and 

splendid  cooperation  from  all  the  agen-  individual  character  and  tradition,  and  made  a  substantial  contribution  toward 

cies  interested  or  involved.    These  have  that  the  architect  should  respect  this  its  completion.    Opponents  of  the  Po- 

been  principally  the  National  Capital  and  work  within  it.    As  Mr.  Stone  con-  tomac  site  are  urging  at  this  late  date, 

Planning  Commission,  Gteneral  Services  ceived    the    architectural    tradition    of  at  the  very  moment  when  demolition  at 

Administration,  the  Fine  Arts  Commis-  Washington,  it  is  that  of  large  white  the  site  is  about  to  proceed — that  all 

sion,  the  government  of  the  District  of  buildings  in  park  areas.    A  drive  down  the  present  plans  be  scrapped  and  that 

Columbia,  and  the  National  Park  Service,  Independence  or  Constitution  Avenue  will  the  NCPC  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Center 

but  the  aid  of  many  others  has  been  en-  readily  illustrate  this,  as  does  the  setting  start  again  from  the  beginning.    Where 

listed  from  time  to  time.    For  example,  of  the  Capitol,  the  White  House,  the  Su-  have  they  been  these  past  7  or  8  years? 

the  Secretary  of  State  and  officials  of  preme  Court,  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  the  Why  did  they  not  come  forward  sooner? 

the  Department  of  State  became  particl-  Jefferson  Memorial  and  many  other  pub-  It  is  obvious  that  changing  plans  now 

pants  when  several  foreign  governments  lie  edifices.    Mr.  Stone's  design  is  in  this  would  delay  completion  of  the  Center  for 

indicated  their  desire  to  make  gifts  for  tradition,  as  well  as  taking  fullest  advan-  at  least  5  years  and  perhaps  20.    I  point 

U5e  m  the  Kennedy  Center.    By  an  ex-  tage  of  the  river  site  and  the  vista  af-  out  that  the  Southwest  L'Enfant  Plaza 

cnange  of  diplomatic  notes,  the  Center  forded  by  New  Hampshire  Avenue.  has  not  been  commenced  10  years  after 

Dw^me  the  grateful  recipient  of  gifts  of  Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  It  was  planned. 

S«Ho«  ^^  ^^  ^^  $1,100,000  from  the  the  actual  appearance  of  the  exterior  of                      high  cost  of  change 

gaX^rvX^atSS^^^^         tSl  LT  i'sTm"ftt^?y^L\e°'  7I,7ll^  prSfoSTh^at^^  ^"^  ^^^^^  ^^%^^^^ 

S's^^oST"^".'v;'^r^'^°"^^^"^  "^^^"  reXlVare^thetic^'^tase'i  "^  ^er'vaSt^'vTn^e  " -J^Tare  ^ 

men     a^d  c^^s'Ll  cha^dTei  "^^Z  "^'"l;!?  '?^^^*'"^  ^."'^^^'  *^M°^^  ^^"'^  *^^*  ^^e  SrtssTterve^eTn  S'e  Sy 

cnnnl'vf  iP  „  ^^^'^^  chandehers  for  the  architectural    meat    is    another   man's  defined  and  orderiy  olannine  processes 

romtheS^^'i^^rf^^^^^^  architectural  poison.    This  is  true  not  of  trNatforSl  CapiSf ^S^SrCom! 

w^  ;  r^  rrj^    f^^r"^^'"*-    ^^^:  '^''^^  ^'"°''^  ^^y°^^"'  ^"*  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  mission,  and  substitute  its  judgment  for 

«»e,  a  red  and  gold  silk  curtam,  valued  and  architects,  and  certainly  among  pro-  that  of  the  Commission.    According  to 
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the  Commission  land  values  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  area  proposed  are  ex- 
ceedingly high;  the  6  acres  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  acquired  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  building  cost 
$11,871,000.    This  is  close  to  $2  million 

an  acre.  ^  .       ,„ 

The  Potomac  River  site  contains  18 
acres,  Mr.  President.  Even  if  a  suitable 
18-acre  plot  could  be  found  in  the  pro- 
posed new  area,  and  I  doubt  if  it  could, 
it  could  well  cost  upward  of  $36  million. 
The  argument  is  made  that  this  might  be 
available  from  urban  renewal  funds. 
The  District  of  Columbia  has  a  good 
many  things  to  do  with  urban  renewal 
money  before  it  should  spend  it  this  way. 
The  costs  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
must  also  be  considered,  since  acquisition 
of  this  valuable  commercial  property  for 
public  use  would  remove  it  from  the  tax 
rolls  and  amount  to  a  very  substantial 
loss  of  tax  income  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  ^  ,  . 

Proponents  of  the  change  have  said 
that  the  Cultural  Center  would  not  need 
18  acres  if  it  were  broken  into  three  parts, 
and  separated  into  three  buildings.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Center 
has  said,  on  expert  architectural  and 
engineering  advice,  that  three  buildmgs 
would  cost  one-third  more  to  construct 
than  one.  I  think  this  is  a  reasonable 
estimate,  and  that  means,  the  present 
estimated  cost  being  a  little  less  than  $44 
million,  that  three  buildings  would  cost 
and  additional  $14,600,000.  Moreover,  we 
have  already  crossed  this  bridge.  The 
original  Stone  design  called  for  three 
buildings.  It  was  modified  because  it 
was  too  expensive.  Proponents  of  a  new 
location  propose  no  source  for  these  ad- 
ditional funds,  and  it  is  presumed  that 
the  Congress  would  provide  them.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Congress  did  not 
provide  them  in  the  first  place  and  ap- 
propriated money  only  as  a  memorial 
tribute  to  John  Kennedy,  it  seems  clear 
to  me  that  Congress  has  no  intention  of 
expending  a  good  deal  of  additional 
money  just  to  move  this  Center  from  one 
place  to  another  place.  Why  should  we 
move  it?  It  is  maintained  by  those  who 
want  to  abandon  the  present  project  and 
start  all  over  again  that  the  present  site 
is  inaccessible.    Let  us  see. 

COMPARATIVX  TRAVEL  TIME 

Here  are  the  results  of  actual  time  tests 
made  by  the  architect  of  the  Kennedy 
Center  from  various  points  in  Washing- 
ton to  the  Potomac  River  site  and  to  the 
National  Theater,  between  13th  and  14th 
Streets  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  These 
are  as  follows : 

Prom  Mayflower  Hotel  to  the  J.F.K. 
Center.  7  minutes;  to  National  Theater, 
9  minutes. 

From  Dupont  Circle  to  J.F.K.  Center,  5 
minutes;  to  National  Theater,  10  min- 
utes. 

From  Shoreham  Hotel  to  J.F.K.  Cen- 
ter, 3  minutes:  to  National  Theater.  14 
minutes. 

From  Washington  Cathedral  to  J  J'.K. 
Center.  5  minutes;  to  National  Theater. 
15  minutes. 

From  Capitol  to  JJ'.K.  Center.  11  min- 
utes: to  National  Theater.  6  minutes. 

The  closer  to  the  Capitol  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  a  location  might  be  se- 
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lected.  the  greater  the  time  differential 
which  would  exist,  of  course.  These  time 
tests  strengthen  the  conclusion  that  the 
inaccessibility  of  the  Center  has  been 
greatly  overstated  by  its  opponents. 
Moreover,  in  my  opinion,  the  way  to  im- 
prove the  Center's  accessibility  for  the 
metropolitan  area  is  to  include  a  subway 
station  for  the  Center  area  in  the  new 
rapid  transit  plan,  not  to  move  the 
Center. 

A    NATIONAL    SHRINE 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  state 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  it  can  be 
overemphasized,  that  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter is  being  built  for  the  Nation,  not 
merely  as  a  local  facility.  It  is  to  be 
the  Nation's  memorial  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent, and  not  that  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  Trustees  believe  that  it  will 
become  very  rapidly  a  monument  to 
which  the  people  of  the  Nation  will  flock, 
as  they  do  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
nearby,  and  to  the  last  resting  place  of 
President  Kennedy  immediately  across 
the  river.  It  is  here  in  Washington  and 
the  people  of  this  area  will  have  the  good 
fortune  to  benefit  by  its  presence — as 
they  do  our  other  national  shrines.  But 
the  Center  is  being  built  and  paid  for  by 
national  voluntary  contributions  and  by 
money  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  Many 
people  in  this  area  have  contributed.  We 
are  grateful.  But  this  is  a  National 
Center. 

It  would  detract  from  the  whole  con- 
ception of  the  Kennedy  Center  as  a  me- 
morial to  change  its  site  so  that  it  can 
become  a  downtown  commercial  attrac- 
tion. The  quiet  serenity  of  the  river  site 
is  most  appropriate  to  the  Center.  It  is 
a  handsome  site  and  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  setting  will  be  further  enhanced 
by  landscaping.  Opponents  say  the  ac- 
cess roads  will  be  complicated,  gaping 
holes  which  will  cut  up  the  site.  This, 
too,  is  a  problem  which  can  be  solved  by 
seeing  to  it  that  appropriate  landscaping 
and  quality  highway  design  are  used. 

CONCLUSION 

If  orderly  progress  continues  uninter- 
rupted, another  3  years  should  see  the 
completion  of  the  Kermedy  Center  with 
facilities  that  are  at  present  almost 
totally  lacking  in  Washington.  There  is 
no  real  reason  to  wait  longer  in  order  to 
hear  further  representations  from  per- 
sons and  groups  who  have  been  heard 
before,  especially  when  the  present  loca- 
tion was  originally  approved  by  many  of 
those  who  now  say  they  have  changed 
their  minds.  The  Kennedy  Center  can- 
not be  allowed  to  become  a  subject  of  the 
internecine  political  warfare  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  And  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  look  wistfully  for  additional  ex- 
penditures to  be  incurred  should  the 
Congress  intervene.  We  have  seen  in 
the  unhappy  culmination  of  the  home 
rule  debate  how  much  sympathy  there 
is  in  Congress  for  paying  a  fair  share 
of  its  financial  obligations  to  the  District 
of  Colvunbla. 

In  smn,  Mr.  President,  an  adequate 
case  for  postponing  this  project  has  not 
been  made.  And  practically  speaking, 
it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  start  all  over 
again  even  if  the  case  of  the  opponents 
were  better  than  it  is.    We  should  do 


what  we  can  to  speed  up  the  completion 
of  this  major  memorial  to  a  great  man, 
not  halt  it.  We  should  do  what  we  can 
to  solve  any  problems  typical  of  any 
urban  project  of  this  magnitude — pro- 
vide a  subway  stop,  work  out  btis  routes 
and  adequate  service,  make  certain  that 
the  highway  engineers  do  not  destroy 
what  the  planners,  architects  and  land- 
scapers  will  create — which  they  do  all  too 
often  in  the  District,  as  elsewhere — make 
the  Center  as  beautiful,  successful,  and 
enduring  a  contribution  to  our  national 
life  as  we  can.  This  Center  had  John  F. 
Keimedy's  personal  support.  None  of  us 
ever  dreamed  it  would  turn  out  to  be 
his  memorial.  But  such  it  has  become, 
and  it  is  our  obligation  to  bring  it  to  a 
successful  conclusion — as  he  asked  Roger 
Stevens  to  do  when  he  put  him  in  charge 
of  this  project,  and  as  he  told  the  Trust- 
ees on  more  than  one  occasion  he 
wanted  done. 


Following   are   suggested   retail   delivered 
prices,  including  taxes,  f.o.b.  Windsor: 


PRICE  REDUCTIONS  ON  FORD 
AUTOMOBILES  PRODUCED  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  SOLD  IN 
CANADA 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  cormection  with  the  debate  on 
the  pending  measure,  it  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada, 
at  4  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon,  issued 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  price  re- 
ductions would  be  in  effect  on  Ford 
motorcars  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  imported  into  Canada.  I  read  from 
the  statement: 

Oakville. — Ford  of  Canada  today  an- 
nounced price  reductions  on  Its  1966  Mus- 
tang. Thunderblrd.  and  Lincoln  p>ass€nger 
cars  which  are  Imported  from  the  United 
States. 

Karl  Scott,  president,  said: 

"Effective  October  1.  when  they  go  on 
sale  at  Ford  of  Canada  dealerships  across 
Canada,  our  1966  model  Mustangs,  Thunder- 
birds,  and  Lincolns  will  be  priced  lower  than 
comparably  equipped  1965  models." 

He  said  that  the  suggested  retail  delivered 
price  of  a  1966  Mustang  two-door  hardtop  at 
Windsor,  including  taxes,  will  be  $127  lower 
than  a  comparably  equipped  1965  Mustang. 

There  wUl  be  a  reduction  of  $150  in  the 
suggested  retail  delivered  price  at  Windsor, 
including  taxes,  of  a  1966  Thunderblrd  two- 
door  hardtop  compared  with  a  comparably 
equipped  1965  Thunderblrd.  The  1966  Lin- 
coln four-door  sedan  will  be  reduced  by  $250 
compared  with  the  suggested  retail  price  at 
Windsor.  Including  taxes,  of  a  comparably 
equipped  1965  Lincoln. 

Complete  suggested  price  schedules  for 
these  Imported  cars  were  on  their  way  to 
Canadian  dealers  today. 

"These  1966  models  include  as  standard 
equipment  a  number  of  safety  features  wblct 
previously  were  optional  items  on  some 
models,"  Scott  said.  "They  are  outside  rear- 
view  mirror,  padded  instrument  panel,  pad- 
ded visors,  backup  lights,  front  and  re^ 
seat  safety  belts,  windshield  washers,  and 
four- way  emergency  flashers." 

Prices  of  1966  Ford  of  Canada  passenger 
cars  which  are  buUt  in  Canada  were  not  In- 
cluded in  today's  announcement.  These  can 
are  the  Falcon.  Fairlane,  Ford,  Comet 
Meteor,  and  Mercxiry. 

"0\ir  domestically  built  c&n  also  will  In- 
clude standard  safety  equipment  which  pr^ 
viously  was  optional.  When  prices  are  an- 
nounced for  these  cess,  they  will  be  adjustec 
for  this  additional  equipment."  Scott  said. 


Model 


Comparably 

equipped 

vehicles 


Reduc- 
tion 


1966 


Mustang: 

lAooT  hardtop 

Convertible 

Thunderbird: 

2-door  hardtop 

Convertible 

Town  hardtop 

Town  Landau 

Lincoln: 

4-<loor  sedan 

4-<ioor  convertible. 

2-door  hardtop 


$3,099 
3,418 

6,125 
6.790 
6.207 
6,361 

7,604 
8,465 
7.282 


1965 


$3,226 
3.545 

6.275 
6.940 

(') 

(•) 

7.854 

8,715 

(') 


$127 
$127 

$150 
$150 
New 

New 

$250 
$250 
New 


Not  applicable. 

Mr.  President,  this  will  be  good  news 
to  Canadian  consumers,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  advantage  Canada  will  achieve  as 
a  result  of  the  Canadian  auto  parts 
agreement. 

The  price  reduction  came  sooner  than 
some  of  us  expected.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  it.  I  am  advised  from  some  sources 
that  this  will  mean  that  General  Mo- 
tors, Chry.sler  Corp.,  and  other  com- 
panies producing  automobiles  in  the 
United  States  for  sale  in  Canada  will  be 
compelled  by  competitive  factors  to  fall 
in  line  with  the  price  reductions. 

Mr.  President,  this  points  up  the  er- 
ror made  in  an  editorial  printed  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning.  The 
announcement  was  dated  prior  to  the 
time  the  Washington  Post  went  to  press; 
namely,  4  o'clock  p.m.  on  yesterday. 

The  first  point  made  in  the  Post's 
editorial  this  morning  against  the  auto 
parts  agreement  was  that  the  automobile 
companies  would  have  the  benefit  of 
this  agreement  and  the  consumers  of 
Canada  would  not. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  writer 
was  100  percent  wrong  on  his  first  ma- 
jor point,  the  main  reason  for  writing 
the  editorial  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Ca- 
nadian tariff  on  U.S.  automobiles  is  17^2 
percent,  which  means  that  the  tariff  on 
a  $4,000  automobile  is  $700.  This  $700 
on  a  $4,000  automobile  is  now  going  not 
to  the  Canadian  consumer,  and  not  to 
the  Canadian  Goverrmient,  but  is  being 
paid  by  the  Canadian  consumer. 

Paid  to  whom?  Not  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  to  the  automobile  companies. 
The  price  reduction  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  referred  is  a 
regular  retail  price  listing.  It  is  not  to 
Sive  advantage  to  the  Canadian  con- 
sumer of  the  tariff  remission,  of  which 
the  automobile  companies  are  now  the 
beneficiaries  as  a  result  of  the  agreement 
involved  in  the  bill  now  pending  before 
the  Senate. 

When  will  the  big  four  give  the  Cana- 
dian people  a  reduction  In  prices  com- 
parable to  the  reduction  in  tariff? 

This  was  the  point  of  the  editorial 
published  in  the  Washmgton  Post  this 
morning.  The  small  price  reduction  of 
5120  on  Mustangs  does  not  refute  the 
point  of  the  editorial.  Indeed,  I  have  the 
leeiing  that  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
jrom  Louisiana  emphasize  and  punctuate 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, automobile  companies  are  being 
pressed  by  some  Members  of  Congress  to 
reduce  prices  here,  because  we  reduced 
our  excise  taxes;  and  having  reduced 
them,  we  feel  that  the  price  reduction 
should  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  We 
are  pressing  for  that  and  are  having  some 
success  along  that  line. 

Canada  does  not  pay  an  American  ex- 
cise tax.  Canada  has  not  reduced  its  ex- 
cise taxes.  Therefore,  the  reduction  in 
price  in  Canada  must  be  a  reduction 
based  on  other  factors. 

Under  the  agreement  which  we  have 
with  Canada,  the  Ford  Motor  Co. — being 
in  the  position  in  which  it  must  have  60 
percent  Canadian  value  added,  and  hav- 
ing some  difficulty  complying  with  that 
requirement— wUl  have  to  bring  Cana- 
dian automobiles  into  this  country  which 
are  produced  at  a  higher  price,  and  sell 
them  here  while  they  are  taking  more 
American  automobiles  into  Canada 
which  are  sold  at  a  lower  price. 

With  approximately  a  12  percent  dif- 
ference in  cost,  most  of  what  advantage 
there  is  would  be  wiped  out  when  they 
have  to  bring  Canadian  automobiles  into 
this  country  and  sell  them,  at  the  same 
time  they  send  additional  American 
automobiles  into  Canada.  When  we  con- 
sider the  action  which  has  to  occur,  we 
are  not  talking  about  a  17  percent  ad- 
vantage; we  are  talking  about  a  net  of  5 
percent  advantage,  a  part  of  which  is  be- 
ing passed  on  to  the  consumer  with  the 
price  reduction  which  was  announced. 
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William  C.  Adams,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  permanent  appointment  In  the 
Marine  Corps. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  JAcINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nominations  of  258 
Marine  Corps  officers  for  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

Since  these  names  have  already  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record,  in 
order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing'  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Charles  W.  Abbott,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  temporary  appointment  in  the 
Marine  Corps;  and 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  William  H.  Stewart,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  President  be  immedi- 
ately notified  of  the  confirmation  of  this 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  the  motion  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


THIRD  REVIEW  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
COMMITTEE'S  EFFORT  TO  RE- 
DUCE BARRIERS  AND  EXPAND 
BEEF  EXPORTS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
timely  to  make  available  to  the  Senate 
some  further  information  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  in  the  field  of  beef  exports. 

DEMAND    FAR    EXCEEDS    PREVIOUS    PRXDICTIONS 

When  the  committee  began  its  inquiry 
in  this  area,  more  than  a  year  ago.  we 
were  advised  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  existence  of  a  beef 
deficit  in  Western  Europe.  The  Depart- 
ment estimated  that  this  shortage  might 
be  between  50,000  and  200,000  tons  per 
year,  or  a  market  value  of  $42  to  $170 
million. 

It  now  appears  that  officials  of  the 
Em-opean  Economic  Community  are 
placing  predictions  of  demand  at  a  much 
higher  level.  Dr.  Slcco  Mansholt,  the 
vice  president  of  the  European  Economic 
Community,  was  reported  in  the  recent 
issue  of  the  Dutch  Meat  Trade  Journal  as 
expressing  the  personal  opinion  that  by 
1970,  "there  stUl  will  exist  a  beef  short- 
age of  500,000  metric  tons." 

The  market  value  of  this  amoimt  comes 
to  between  $250  and  $370  million  per 
year,  depending  upon  the  quality  of  meat 
required.  Furthermore,  the  figure  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Mansholt  applies  to  the  six 
nations  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, which  include  the  Benelux  coun- 
tries, France,  Germany  and  Italy.  It 
evidently  does  not  take  into  account  the 
seven  nations  of  the  European  free  trade 
area  and  the  other  nations  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  area 
which  are  experiencing  rapid  increases 
in  prosperity  and  consequent  improve- 
ments in  their  national  diets. 

All  of  these  new  and  growing  markets 
are  open  to  the  beef  industries  of  all  of 
the  producing  nations  of  the  world  at 
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this  time.    European  nations  themselves 
are  making  concerted  efforts  to  increase 
beef  production.    However,  although  the 
competition  can  be  assimied  to  be  keen. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  American  beef 
industry  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  fair 
advantage  of  these  golden  opportunities. 
The  hearings  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  in  February  devoted  particu- 
lar  attention   to  the  matter  of   ocean 
freight  transportation  costs,  which  are  a 
factor  in  servicing  these  overseas  mar- 
kets.   Following  the  hearings,  reductions 
in  these  rates  were  effected  by  the  trans- 
atlantic steamship  lines  in  an  effort  to 
cooperate  in  the  establishment  of  perma- 
nent trading  relationships  for  the  Ameri- 
can beef  industry.    The  steamship  com- 
panies involved  naturally  wished  to  as- 
sess their  cost  experience  at  the  new  rate 
levels,  and  therefore  stated  that  the  new 
levels  would  be  experimental,  and  would 
extend  until  September  30  of  this  year. 
In  the  meantime,  a  good  deal  of  ac- 
tivity has  been  taking  place  within  in- 
dustry and  Government  with  the  view 
toward  increasing  our  tradejn  these  com- 
modities. 

In  this  regard.  I  might  mention  the 
joint  executive  session  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  and  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  which 
was  held  on  September  9  for  the  purpose 
of  reviewing  the  submissions  that  the 
United  States  will  make  in  the  trade  ne- 
gotiations at  Geneva  in  agricultural  and 
beef  products.  Since  the  matters  dis- 
cussed will  be  subject  to  negotiations.  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  comment  upon  them 
in  detail.  However.  I  can  say  that  the 
membership  of  the  two  committees  made 
known  to  our  negotiators  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  in  increased  exports  of  U.S. 
agricultural  and  beef  products. 

SHIP   LINES    EXTEND    LOWER    RATES 

In  view  of  such  events,  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee. I  corresponded  with  the  American 
steamship  lines  earlier  this  month,  ex- 
pressing the  hope  of  the  committee  that 
these  carriers  would  not  find  It  neces- 
sary to  have  beef  rates  revert  to  their 
previous  levels  on  September  30. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  their  response 
in  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  H.  Griffith,  vice 
chairman  of  the  American  Steanvship 
Traffic  Executive  Committee,  as  follows: 

Several  conferences  reduced  rates  (on 
chilled  beef)  by  approximately  25  percent  in 
an  endeavor  to  stimulate  exports.  •  •  •  We 
feel  that  the  old  rates  should  not  be  restored 
to  their  original  level. 

Mr.  Griffith  explained  that  the  con- 
tinental conference  had  scheduled  a 
general  rate  increase  of  7  percent  for 
November  1.  with  the  French  conference 
taking  similar  action  by  January  1.  and 
the  English  following  suit  at  a  later  date. 
For  beef,  however,  there  will  be  a  ceiling 
of  $4  per  freight  ton,  which  will  limit 
the  rise  to  about  2.7  percent.  In  the 
meantime,  the  rates  will  remain  at  the 
lower  experimental  level.  Thereafter, 
according  to  the  steamship  executive: 

The  modest  Increase  of  less  than  3  percent 
on  these  particular  rates  (chilled  beef)  will 
.<«tl!l  result  In  transportation  costs  well  below 
Inst  year's  level,  should  exporters  And  an 
European  market.    We  hope  that  they  will. 


Mr.  President,  the  members  of  our 
committee  certainly  Join  with  Mr.  Grif- 
fith and  the  American-flag  steamship 
companies  in  the  hope  that  our  export- 
ers will  be  able  to  establish  long-term, 
profitable  trading  markets  in  American 
beef  products  abroad.  It  Is  quite  clear 
that  the  actions  of  the  steamship  com- 
panies and  their  conferences  will  be  of 
practical  assistance  in  this  regard. 

It  is  expected  that  the  committee  will. 
In  the  near  future,  file  an  interim  report 
which  will  summarize  its  inquiry  to  date 
and  will  discuss  in  greater  detail  the 
matters  covered  by  the  February  hear- 
ings and  the  three  ensuing  informal  re- 
ports which  I  have  made. 


TRIBUTE     TO      DR.      KRISHAN      D. 

MATHUR.    OF    THE    LIBRARY    OF 

CONGRESS 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  a  former 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Aroostock 
State  Teachers  College  in  Presque  Isle. 
Maine,  has  repeatedly  distinguished  him- 
self in  work  here  in  Washington  both  in 
lectures  and  in  writings.  He  is  Dr. 
Krishan  D.  Mathur,  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  a  native  of  India. 

Dr.  Mathur's  latest  recognition  is  that 
accorded  him  by  the  Industrial  College 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  That  recognition 
was  extended  in  a  letter  of  the  deputy 
commandant  of  the  Industrial  College 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  MaJ.  Gen.  W  S. 
Steele.  U.S.  Air  Force,  who  commended 
Dr.  Mathur  for  three  lectures  Dr.  Mathvur 
gave  at  the  college  on  the  subject  of 
"The  Scientist  and  Public  Affairs."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  General 
Steele's  letter  of  September  13.  1965.  he 
placed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Industrial  College 
or  the  Armfd  Forces, 
Washinffton.  D.C.,  September  13.  1965. 
Dr.  Krishan  D.  Maththi, 
Arlington.  Va. 

Dear  Dr.  Mathoti:  It  Is  a  pleasure  to 
thank  you  for  leading  three  Industrial  pe- 
riods at  the  Industrial  College  on  the  sub- 
ject "The  Scientist  and  Public  AlTalrs."  dur- 
ing our  foundations  course. 

We  realize  the  Importance  of  establishing 
a  firm  foundation  for  further  student  study 
throughout  the  school  year  in  this  and  re- 
lated areas,  and  we  feel  particularly  fortu- 
nate to  have  had  someone  of  yotu-  knowledge 
and  background  to  help  us  In  this  endeavor 
at  the  outset  of  our  academic  year. 

We  are  happy  that  you  could  participate 
in  our  activities  this  year,  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  you  for  the  contribution  you  have 
made  to  our  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  S.  Steels, 
Major  General.  U.S.  Air  Force, 

Deputy  Commandant. 


TACONITE   EXPANSION   IN   NORTH- 
ERN MINNESOTA 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Min- 
nesota's first  marketable  deposit  of  iron 
ore  was  discovered  on  the  Vermillion 
range  in  1875.  Since  the  first  shipment 
in  1884,  almost  2.5  billion  tons  of  iron 
ore  have  been  shipped  from  Minnesota 


to  our  Nation's  steel  mills.  Over  the  past 
75  years.  Minnesota  supplied  57  percent 
of  the  total  iron  ore  requirements  in  the 
United  States. 

That  ore  was  high  grade,  and  needed 
no  beneficiation  or  refinement  before  use 
in  the  mills.  But  today  much  of  the 
highgrade  ore  is  gone,  and  northeastern 
Minnesota  depends  upon  a  low  grade  ore 
called  taconite.  Taconite  is  about  20  to 
30  percent  iron,  and  must  be  enriched  by 
a  costly  crushing  and  enriching  process, 
resulting  in  small  pellets  containing 
about  62  percent  iron. 

Last  June  I  noted  for  the  Record  that 
over  $1  billion  had  been  committed  or 
invested  in  plant  facilities.  This  was 
much  higher  than  early  estimates  in  De- 
cember of  1964.  which  predicted  an  esti- 
mated $650  million  Investment  in  taco- 
nite plants  and  expansion. 

And  now.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  state  our  estimates  for  the  future  iiave 
been  revised  upward.  A  recent  editorial 
in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  discussed  the 
possibility  of  $2  billion  in  new  capital  in- 
vestment of  all  kinds,  including  taconitr 
in  northeastern  Minnesota.  It  pointe<1 
out  that  Just  a  short  time  ago.  the  Re- 
serve Mining  Co.  announced  a  further 
$25  million  expansion  of  its  facilities. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Taconite  Now  a  Billion -Dollar  Baby 
In  terms  of  its  eventual  production  in 
northern  Minnesota,  the  10-year-old  com- 
mercial taconite  Industry  Is  still  but  an  In- 
fant. But  what  a  lusty  offspring  our  Iron 
ore  mining  Industry  has  produced.  The 
magnitude  of  this  new  industry  was  Illus- 
trated last  week  when  Reserve  Mining  Co. 
announced  a  further  $25  million  expansion 
of  its  facilities.  In  size,  the  expansion  was 
not  big,  as  taconite  operations  go.  but  the 
figure  was  enough  to  put  Investments  In 
Minnesota  taconite  plants— present  and 
planned — above  a  billion  dollars. 

But  that's  not  all.  If  we  accept  a  forecast 
by  a  man  who  should  know  what  he's  talk- 
ing about.  W.  A.  Strauss,  president  of  North- 
ern Natural  Gas  Co..  which  supplies  natural 
gas  to  taconite  plants,  predicted  in  Minne- 
sota this  week  that  $2  bUllon  In  new  capital 
Investments  of  all  kinds  would  be  made  In 
northeastern  Minnesota  in  the  next  5  to  10 
years.  And  this  in  an  area  some  people 
feared  was  slipping  Into  the  permanently  de- 
pressed status  of  an  Appalachla. 

The  boom  developing  In  northeastern  Min- 
nesota was  launched  last  year  when  Min- 
nesota voters  decided  overwhelmingly  to  burr 
Minnesota's  traditional  policies  of  "soaking 
the  mining  Industry,  and  Instead  to  guaran- 
tee the  new  taconite  Industry  that  its  huge 
Investments  In  processing  facilities  would  be 
treated  fairly.  We're  seeing  the  payout  of 
this  electoral  decision  every  day  in  the  news 
from  northeastern  Minnesota. 

Imagine  what  would  happen  if  the  power 
of  political  statesmanship  that  was  demon- 
strated when  old  animosities  were  discardec 
and  both  political  parties  united  behind  the 
taconite  amendment  could  similarly  ^ 
brought  to  bear  on  other  crucial  mattes 
before  Minnesota. 

For  example,  what  might  happen  if  tte 
people  who  say  a  sales  tax  is  Inevitable  bu: 
who  also  say  they  will  fight  It  to  their  U^' 
political  breath  were.  Instead,  to  turn  thet' 
energies  toward  figvu-lng  ways  a  modernlzeti 
and  competitive  tax  structiu-e  might  be  us«: 
to  boost  the  Interests  of  education  and  eco- 
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nomlc  growth,  to  the  benefit  of  all  Mlnne- 
sotans,  poor  and  rich,  rural  and  urban,  labor 
and  business? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Division  of  Lands  and  Minerals  has  esti- 
mated a  total  remaining  deposit  of  60 
billion  tons  of  taconite  ores  in  north- 
eastern Minnesota,  over  2,000  percent 
more  than  the  high  grade  ores  already 
mined  and  shipped.  The  future  is  bright 
for  the  Iron  Range,  and  we  must  devote 
all  our  best  efforts  to  see  that  these  hopes 
are  not  dimmed  because  of  inaction  or 
inattention  to  the  problems  that  remain. 
We  can  no  longer  hope  to  rely  blindly 
on  a  one-industiT  economy — diversifica- 
tion in  the  field  of  recreation  resources, 
light  engineering  and  industry,  timber, 
transportation,  and  shipping  are  all  im- 
portant to  the  continued  economic  up- 
swing in  northern  Minnesota. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  PONG.  OF 
HAWAII 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  night;  September  13,  a  delight- 
ful news  commentary  was  presented  over 
the  NBC  television  network  by  Congres- 
sional Correspondent  Robert  K.  Mc- 
Cormick. 

The  subject  of  this  commentary,  on 
the  network's  "Situation  Report,"  which 
is  a  part  of  the  11  p.m.  news,  was  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii, Hiram  L.  Fong. 

McCormick  reported  that  Senator 
FoNG  had  sent  two  letters  to  Mao  Tse- 
tung  requesting  permission  to  visit  Red 
China. 

The  request,  McCormick  said,  "prob- 
ably has  Mao  Tse-tung  thoroughly 
flummoxed,"  because  "if  he  refuses  to 
invite  Fong  to  break  rice  with  him,  he  is 
himself  discriminating  against  a  man  of 
Chinese  background;  if  he  does  invite 
FoNc.  he  will  be  confronted  with  a  living 
denial  of  his  own  propaganda — about 
how  we  kick  around  minorities — which 
probably  explains  why  Mao  has  not  an- 
swered either  of  Fong's  two  letters." 

I  understand  this  same  report  was 
given  by  McCormick  over  NBC  radio 
Sunday.  September  12.  on  the  weekend 
"Monitor"  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased  to  call 
attention  to  this  news  commentary,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  it  is  a  well  deserved  and 
fitting  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  con- 
scientious and  dedicated  Members  of  the 
U5.  Senate. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the  McCor- 
mick commentary  be  received  and 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the    commentary    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
-N'BC  "SrruATioN  Report"  on  Senator  Hiram 
L  PoNc,  Repubucan,  of  Hawaii,  by  Con- 
gressional     Correspondent     Robert     K. 
McCormick,  September  13,  1965 
Hiram  Fong  probably  has  Mao  Tse-tung 
thoroughly  flummoxed.     It's  not  a  compli- 
cated story,  but  It  does  have  to  be  told  from 
the  beginning. 

I'll  return  with  a  report  after  this  from 
-\Iaury  Hlgdon  for  Pan  American. 

Mao  Tse-tung  Is  head  of  the  Communist 
^rty  In  China.     Among  other  sins  he  attrib- 
utes to  all  Americans  is  the  sin  of  racism;  in 
ms  view,  we  are  all  fanatical  white  suprema- 
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cists.     Obviously,  this  suits  Mao's  political 
p>olicies  very  nicely. 

Hiram  Fong  is  a  U.S.  Senator  from  Hawaii; 
he  is  a  Republican — a  multimillionaire  and 
is  of  Chinese  ancestry.  He  speaks  Chinese 
(the  Kwantung  dialect)— and  just  looking  at 
him.  you  can  tell  right  away  that  he  is  not  a 
Scandanavian,  or  an  Irishman  or  an  Egyp- 
tian.   He  is  an  oriental. 

Mao  Tse-tung  probably  could  have  lived 
out  the  rest  of  his  days,  without  ever  worry- 
ing about  Hiram  Fong — except  for  the  fact 
that  Fong  has  asked  Mao  for  permission  to 
visit  Red  China.  Mao  probably  wouldn't 
mind  having  somebody  named  Fong  visit 
him,  under  normal  circumstances;  but  Hiram 
Fong  is  sort  of  a  living,  breathing,  Kwan- 
tung-speaklng  refutation  of  all  the  things 
Mao  has  said  about  the  United  States.  As  a 
member  of  what  is  a  minority  group  in  this 
country,  Fong  has  done  pretty  well;  he  owns 
all  sorts  of  real  estate,  and  controls  many 
assorted  business  enterprises.  He  was  elected 
from  a  State  where  people  of  Chinese  descent 
constitute  only  6  or  7  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion; people  of  Japanese  descent,  and  (pre- 
sumably pure)  Caucasians— each  constitute 
over  30  percent  of  the  population  of  Hawaii— 
so  the  Chinese  are  a  very  small  minority  in- 
deed. 

And  when  Fong  was  reelected  in  1964,  he 
ran  ahead  of  the  national  Republican  ticket, 
by  almost  32  percent.  This  was  a  record— 
the  greatest  margin  by  which  a  Senatorial 
candidate  has  ever  run  ahead  of  his  party. 

In  other  words,  while  President  Johnson 
engiilfed  the  State  by  getting  almost  80  per- 
cent of  the  votes,  Republican  Fong  won  by 
the  comfortable  edge  of  53  percent.  This 
means  Fong  must  have  got  support  from  all 
segments  of  the  Hawaiian  society— from 
those  of  Japanese,  Philippine,  and  Portu- 
guese descent,  as  well  as  from  the  Cauca- 
sians— the  whites — known  in  Hawaii  as 
Haoles. 

So  what  sort  of  box  does  this  put  Mao  in? 
If  he  refuses  to  invite  Fong  to  break  rice 
with  him,  he  is  himself  discriminating 
against  a  man  of  Chinese  background;  if  he 
does  invite  Fong,  he  will  be  confronted  with 
a  living  denial  of  his  own  propaganda — about 
how  we  kick  around  minorities — which  prob- 
ably explains  why  Mao  hasn't  answered 
either  of  Pong's  two  letters  asking  for  an  in- 
vitation to  visit  Mao's  Red  Empire. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
also  happy  to  introduce  this  news  item 
into  the  Record,  because  Mr.  McCormick 
pointed  out  one  of  the  most  significant — 
yet  unnoticed— facts  in  the  history  of 
American  politics:  that  a  longstanding 
record  in  American  political  history  was 
shattered  when  Hiram  Pong  won  re- 
election to  the  U.S.  Senate  by  31.8  per- 
centage points  ahead  of  the  national  Re- 
publican presidential  ticket  in  his  State. 

According  to  research  conducted  by 
the  Library  of  Congress,  no  other  vic- 
torious senatorial  candidate  has  run  so 
far  ahead  of  his  party's  national  ticket 
in  all  the  years  since  1920.  when  state- 
wide election  of  Senators  first  began. 

In  the  three-man  senatorial  race.  Sen- 
ator Fong  won  53.03  percent  of  the  208,- 
814  votes  cast  for  U.S.  Senate  in  Hawaii's 
general  election,  as  opposed  to  46.4  per- 
cent for  Congressman  Thomas  P.  Gill, 
Democrat,  and  0.6  percent  for  Lawrence 
Domine,  Independent. 

The  final  tally:  Fong.  110.747;  Gill, 
96.789;  Domine.  1.278. 

Senator  Fong's  victory  was  all  the 
more  remarkable,  in  the  light  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  State's  primary  election, 
which  was  held  just  1  month  before  the 
general  election. 


In  the  primary,  111,455  persons,  con- 
stituting 77  percent  of  the  votes  cast  for 
U.S.  Senate,  voted  as  Democrats.  Only 
33,356,  or  a  mere  23  percent,  voted  as 
Republicans.  Gill  won  the  Democratic 
primary  over  his  nearest  opponent,  State 
Senator  Nadao  Yoshinaga,  by  71.298  to 
37.253,  while  Fong  received  only  31,770 
votes,  winning  over  Frank  J.  Troy's 
1.586  votes  in  the  Republican  primary. 
This  overwhelming  Democratic  vote 
gave  a  great  psychological  advantage  to 
Democrat  Gill  and  his  lead  appeared  to 
be  insurmountable. 

Long  before  the  primary,  various  na- 
tional news  media  predicted  a  Fong  de- 
feat or,  at  best,  a  very  tight  race.  After 
the  primary  results  which  showed  Fong 
far  behind  his  opponent,  these  same 
media  predicted  his  defeat. 

After  all,  they  said,  GiU  had  won  elec- 
tive office  continuously  since  1958  by  a 
landslide  in  1962  when  he  ran  for  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  he 
was  judged  a  strong,  popular,  and  articu- 
late candidate  in  a  preponderantly  Dem- 
ocratic State.  On  top  of  this,  his  party's 
presidential  nominee  was  a  cinch  to  take 
Hawaii  by  a  very  wide  margin. 

It  was  against  these  formidable  odds 
that  Senator  Fong  chalked  up  his  great 
victory. 

The  recent  study  conducted  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  which  updated  an  article  in  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly  Report 
of  October  30.  1964,  showed  Senator 
Fong's  lead  over  his  national  ticket  to 
be  the  highest  in  the  history  of  statewide 
senatorial  elections. 

In  a  report  of  the  Librai-y's  findings, 
dated  January  18.  1965.  Mr.  Hugh  L. 
Elsbree,  Legislative  Reference  Service 
Director,  wrote  as  follows: 

Following  a  check  of  appropriate  sources, 
It  would  appear  that  Senator  Pong's  win- 
ning margin  of  31.8  percent  represents  the 
largest  margin  a  senatorial  candidate  has 
run  ahead  of  the  national  ticket  since  1920. 

Mr.  Elsbree  cited  Virginia  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd's  lead  of  30.4  percent 
ahead  of  presidential  nominee  Adlai  E 
Stevenson  in  1952  as  the  "closest  per- 
formance of  recent  years  to  Senator 
Fong's  31.8  percent  lead  over  the  na- 
tional ticket." 

However,  Senator  Byrd  was  opposed 
by  two  minor  parties,  while  no  Republi- 
can Party  candidate  appeared  on  the 
Virginia  ballot. 

Up  to  the  1964  elections,  Idaho  Senator 
William  E.  Borah  held  the  record  with 
a  28.9-percent  margin  ahead  of  GOP 
presidential  nominee  Alfred  M.  Landon 
in  1936. 

The  October  30, 1964,  issue  of  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  lists  some  memorable 
ticket  splits  in  U.S.  political  history.  Be- 
sides the  case  of  Senator  Borah  referred 
to  above,  the  following  are  those  which 
occurred  in  senatorial  races : 

First,  1928:  Senator  Park  Trammell, 
Democrat,  of  Florida,  ran  24  percentage 
points  ahead  of  his  party's  presidential 
nominee,  Alfred  E.  Smith. 

Second,  1932:  Senator  Peter  Norbeck, 
Republican,  of  South  Dakota,  ran  10.3 
percentage  points  ahead  of  his  party's 
presidential  nominee,  Herbert  Hoover. 
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Third,  1944:  Senator  Levxrett  G.  Sal- 
lONSTALL.  Republican,  of  Massachusetts. 
ran  17.3  percentage  points  ahead  of  his 
party's  presidential  nominee,  Thomas  E. 

Dewey.  ,      „    „ 

Fourth.  1952:  Senator  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy. Democrat,  of  Massachusetts,  ran 
5  8  percentage  points  ahead  of  his  party's 
presidential  nominee.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 
Fifth.  1952:  Senate  Majority  Leader 
MncE  Mansfield.  Democrat,  of  Montana, 
ran  10.6  percentage  points  ahead  of 
Stevenson. 

Sixth.  1956:  Senator  Prank  Church, 
Democrat,  of  Idaho,  ran  17.4  percentage 
points  ahead  of  Stevenson. 

Seventh,  1960:  Senator  Saltonstall 
ran  17  percentage  points  ahead  of  his 
party's  presidential  nominee  Richard  M. 
Nixon.  ^  ,^ 

Eighth,  1960:  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr. 
Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  ran  13.8  per- 
centage points  ahead  of  his  party's  presi- 
dential nominee,  John  F.  Kennedy,  when 
presidential  nominee  Richard  M.  Nixon 
won  the  State. 

Ninth.  1960:  Senator  Estes  Kefauver. 
Democrat,  of  Tennessee,  ran  25.9  per- 
centage points  ahead  of  Kennedy  when 
Nixon  won  the  State. 

Senator  Pong  attributes  his  election 
victory  to  the  "fine  discernment,  intelli- 
gence, and  political  sophistication  of  my 
electorate." 

And  so  it  would  seem.  Had  Hawaii  s 
voters  been  swept  along  by  the  Johnson 
national  landslide  by  electing  the  straight 
Democratic  ticket.  Pong  would  have  been 
defeated. 

By   approximately   1   p.m.,  Hawaiian 
standard  time — 6  p.m.  eastern  standard 
time — on  November  3.  1964.  all  three  na- 
tional networks  were  already  projecting 
the  Johnson  landslide— and  these  pro- 
jections were  broadcast  to  Hawaii  on  di- 
rect trans-Pacific   hookups.     This  was 
4»/2  hours  before  Hawaii's  voting  booths 
were  closed  and  with  every  passing  hour 
Johnson's  landsUde  was  being  confirmed. 
By  all  accounts.  Senator  Pong's  was 
the  most  remarkable  Republican  victory 
of  last  November. 

It  was  clearly  a  historic  landmark  in 
the  annals  of  American  political  his- 
tory—and this  record  was  made  by  the 
first  American  of  oriental  ancestry  ever 
to  be  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Joximal  of  Commerce) 

THK    Case     for     iNTtRNAXIONAHZINO     FORZIGM 

Aio 
(Bilateral  assistance  has  many  flaws  and  Is 
not   aa   effective   as   Is  multilateral    aid   for 
developing  nations— World  Bank  and  Its  af- 
filiates could  do  a  better  job.) 
(By  Thomas  O.  Waage,  Vice  President,  Fed- 
eral  Reserve   Bank,   New   York) 
Once  again  this  year   there  has  been  In- 
creasing questioning  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid 
program.        As      dissatisfaction     rises,      the 
amounts  thought  to  be  extractable  from  the 
Congress  decline:  this  year  the  two  Houses  of 
that  body  required  a  most  unusually  long 
time  to  adjust  deep-seated  differences.  In  a 
conference  committee. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Woods  and  his  associates 
m  the  management  of  the  World  Bank, 
warning  that  the  developing  countries  have 
shouldered  a  back-breaking  amount  of  debt 
(Which  was  supposed  to  be  aid) ,  are  striving 
manfully  to  Increase  the  resources  of  the 
bank's  soft-loan  affiliate.  IDA. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  real  ca\ise 
exists  for  dissatisfaction  in  both  places  and 
on  both  scores:  Americans  find  it  difficult  to 
see  the  beneficial  results  of  their  tax-sup- 
ported foreign  aid  programs,  even  when  they 
are  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  the  pxirpose  was 
to  buy  grateful  friendship;  the  career  aid- 
providers  at  the  World  Bank  watch  new  de- 
velopment funds  holding  on  a  plateau  while 
debt  service  mounts  and  mounts. 


INTERNATIONALIZED  FOREIGN  AID 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank   of   New    York.   Mr.    Thomas   O. 
Waage.  has  written  an  article  for  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  regarding  the  rel- 
ative merits  of  multilateral  and  bilateral 
aid.     Mr.   Waage   suggests   that   for   a 
number     of     reasons     aid     channeled 
through  international  agencies  is  more 
effective  economically,  primarily  because 
It  is  free  of  extraneous  political  consider- 
ations that  enter  into  bilateral  aid  rela- 
tionships.   I  think  Mr.  Waage  makes  an 
excellent  case  for  multilateral  lending 
and  I  commend  his  article  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Waage's  article  entitled 
"The  Case  for  Internationalizing  For- 
eign Aid"  be  Inserted  in  the  Record. 


CHANCES    IMPCRATIVX 

While  changes  are  Imperative  If  both 
causes  of  dissatisfaction  are  to  be  weakened. 
my  concern  In  this  article  is  primarily  with 
strengthening  the  United  States  willingness 
to  help  the  developing  countries,  essentially 
by  removing  or  reducing  the  reasons  for  dis- 
appointment. 

First,  there  Is  widespread  agreement  that 
developing  countries  should  not  be  asked  to 
assume  debt  service  burdens  that  will  so 
greatly  weaken  their  developHnent  vigor  as  to 
cause  them  to  lose  confidence  In  their  ability 
to  achieve  significant  progress.  (On  this 
score,  eloquent  testimony  comes  not  only 
from  Mr.  Woods  and  his  di::tlngiilshed  prede- 
cessor. Eugene  R.  Black,  but  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  central  bank  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  developing  countries,  Israel : 
see  "The  Horowitz  Proposal.") 

The  United  States  should,  therefore,  make 
its  aid  available  In  the  form  of  loans  on  terms 
quite  similar  to  those  of  IDA.  At  the  same 
time.  It  should  cease  making  grants  for  eco- 
nomic development.  Then,  with  good  rea- 
son to  expect  virtually  all  of  the  loans  to  be 
repaid,  the  real  cost  of  the  program  will  be 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  money  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  and  the  rate  at  which  It  is 
lent. 

FINANCING   RIGHT   THINGS 

But  these  loans  ought  to  be  used  to  finance 
projects  that  will  demonstrably  contribute  to 
the  borrowing  country's  economic  strength. 
And  this  requirement  means  that  the  projects 
financed  must  be  examined  rigorously.  In  the 
way,  for  example,  that  projects  financed  by 
the  World  Bank  have  been. 

More  than  4  years  ago  In  San  Francisco  at 
an  International  conference.  Abol  Hassan  Eb- 
tehaj.  who  had  been  head  of  Iran's  central 
bank  and  chief  of  his  country's  economic 
planning,  as  well  as  a  former  Governor  of  the 
World  Bank  and  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  pointed  out  that  It  was  virtually 
impossible  for  bilateral,  govemment-to-gov- 
emment  aid  programs  to  be  aa  effective  as 
international  aid. 

For  one  thing.  It  is  Impossible  for  the  coun- 
try extending  aid  to  Insist  on  Imposing  feasi- 
bility, auditing,  and  other  standards  on  the 


recipient  sovereign  government.  It  Is  dilB- 
cult  in  practice  to  Insist  that  a  country 
might  better  Invest  In  a  fertilizer  plant  than 
an  airline. 

PRESTIGE    PROJECTS 

But  It  Is  not  Impossible  for  an  interna- 
tional organization  to  refuse  funds  for  a 
prestige  project  that  makes  little  sense  eco- 
nomically. In  short.  If  the  United  States 
were  to  make  Its  aid  funds  available  to  the 
World  Bank  and  its  affiliates,  and  to  the  new 
regional  development  banks  (provided  they 
adopt  procedures  similar  to  the  World 
Bank's),  the  American  taxpayer  would  get 
more  for  his  money  than  he  does  now— and 
so  would  the  citizen  of  the  aided  country. 

Moreover,  although  Mr.  Ebtehaj  was  too 
tactful  to  say  so,  it  follows  that  In  bilateral 
programs,  negotiated  between  sovereign  gov- 
ernments, there  Is  an  incentive  to  attain 
and  retain  positions  of  influence  In  a  recipi- 
ent country's  government.  In  such  a  posi- 
tion, one  could  hope  to  channel  aid  to  proj- 
ects and  to  areas  of  the  country  and  iu 
economy  that  would  produce  some  benefit  for 
the  government  official  and  hlf  friends. 

If.  however,  the  choice  of  project  Is  made 
on  purely  economic,  not  political,  grounds, 
there  is  no  such  Incentive  to  reach  for  power 
m  the  government  of  an  aided  country. 
Furthermore,  there  Is  less  likelihood  that  the 
United  States  will  be  associated,  as  It  has 
been,  with  aid  that  has  tended  to  maintain, 
or  even  strengthen  unpopular  governments. 

HOW  TO  DO  IT  BETTER 

There  are  limits  on  how  far  one  sovereign 
government  can  Insist  that  It  should  audit 
the  books  of  another,  that  It  station  exam- 
iners on  a  project  to  see  that  the  money 
furnished  for  certain  equipment  la  In  fact 
spent  on  that  equipment,  or  that  the  project 
be  operated  as  It  was  originally  planned.  An 
International  organization  has  much  more 
leeway. 

Finally.  If  the  United  States  were  to  chan- 
nel all  Its  economic  aid  (military  and  politi- 
cal aid.  having  purposes  other  than  economic 
development)     into   other    organizations,  it 
might    well    find    that    other    ald-provlding 
covmtrles    would    feel    compelled    to    follow 
suit.     And  It  might  also  find  that  It  would 
become    clearer    to    all    countries    that    the 
United  States  Is  carrying  a  larger  share  ol 
total  economic  aid  than  are  many  other  de- 
veloped countries,  who  would  then  come  un- 
der some  pressure  to  Increase  their  shares. 
An  additional  small  dividend  to  the  United 
States  might  be  a  substantial  reduction  in 
the  expense  and  personnel  needed  to  admin- 
ister economic  aid  under  bilateral  programs 
To  stun  It  up.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  thst 
US    aid  dollars  would  not  be  spent  more 
efficiently   and   effectively   by    internatioml 
organizations  than  they  have  been  by  our 
own  agencies,  that  recipient  countries  would 
not  prefer  soft  loans  to  grants  that  partake 
of  some  degree  of  demeaning  charity,  and 
that  In  the  long  run  the  international  or- 
ganization's loan  is  not  more  likely  to  b* 
repaid  than  a  bilateral  debt  Incurred  by  a 
subsequently    repudiated    government. 
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THE  PARTNERS  OF  THE  ALLIANCE 
FOR  PROGRESS  PROGRAM 
Mr.  CASE.   Mr.  President,  the  partners 
of  the  alliance  program,  launched  less 
than  2  years  ago,  is  today  an  operationai 
program   involving    the   citizens   of  26 
States  of  the  United  States  and  the  citi- 
zens of  26  areas  of  Latin  America,  rep- 
resenting 12  Republics  in  the  hemisphere 
It  is  a  direct  alliance  program  of  people 
and  serves  as  a  complement  to  the  AB- 
ance  for  Progress.   The  Charter  of  Punto 
del  Este,  which  united  the  hemisphere  n 
a  great  joint  program  of  progress,  enlist 


"the  full  energies  of  the  peoples  and  gov- 
ernments of  the  American  Republics." 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  just 
a  year  ago  today.  I  attended  the  first 
organizational  meeting  of  private  citizens 
who  inaugurated  the  New  Jersey  part- 
ners of  the  alliance  program.  A  distin- 
guished New  Jersey  program  develop- 
ment team  traveled  to  our  partner  State 
of  Alagoas,  Brazil,  in  January  of  this 
year.  Today,  growing  numbers  of  private 
groups  and  organizations  in  New  Jersey 
are  joining  this  eflfort  to  develop  a  mean- 
ingful partnership  and  create  better 
understanding  between  people  in  New 
Jersey  and  Brazil.  I  commend  their 
leadership  and  initiative.  I  am  proud  to 
be  associated  in  this  worthwhile  project 
viith  the  people  of  New  Jersey  and  urge 
that  even  more  individuals  seek  active 
participation. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  Mr.  James 
Grazier,  associate  coordinator  of  the 
partners  of  the  alliance  programs  in 
Brazil,  was  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  met 
in  the  Senate  OflBce  Building  to  discuss 
the  various  partnerships.  Thinking  that 
his  remarks  may  constitute  valuable 
background  material  for  all  of  the  138 
congressional  oflBces  whose  constituents 
are  involved  in  the  partners  program  in 
Brazil  alone,  I  ask  that  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Grazier  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Partners    of     the     Alliance     Background 

Information,  Unpied  States  and  Brazil 
(A  report  to  representatives  of  congressional 
offices  whose  constituents  are  Involved  In 
the    nine-State    programs    by    James    A. 
Grazier,  associate  coordinator  of  the  pro- 
gram for  Brazil,  September  21,  1965.  room 
457,  Old  Senate  Office  Building) 
The  partners  of  the  alliance  program  In 
Brazil  is  1  year  old  today.    Since  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  is  a  program  designed  specifi- 
cally for  the  participation  of  people,  your 
constituents,  It  was  felt  an  Informal  back- 
ground report  of  the  progress  made  In  this 
new  program  effort  on  its  first  anniversary 
date  would  be  useful  to  the  congressional 
offices  of  the  nine  American  States  Involved 
In  the  partners  program,  with  nine  States  of 
Brazil. 

In  August  we  marked  the  fourth  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  charter  at  Punta 
del  Este  In  which  20  American  Republics 
joined  In  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Brazil 
and  the  United  States  are  two  of  the  major 
nations  Involved  In  this  alliance.  In  Sep- 
tember 1964,  Brazil  and  the  United  States 
activated  the  partners  of  the  alliance  pro- 
gram, a  nongovernment  arrangement  to  en- 
courage broad  participation  of  ordinary 
people  in  these  two  nations  In  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

The  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment In  Brazil  guides  and  monitors 
this  special  program  between  Brazil  and 
tne  United  States,  under  the  overall 
guidance  of  Mr.  James  H.  Boren,  director 
w  the  partners  of  the  alliance  programs, 
Department  of  State,  in  Washington.  Boren 
'^  said  the  partners  of  the  alliance  pro- 
P^ni.  "Is  a  great  Joint  effort  calling  for 
•Poeitive  action  by  private  citizens  and 
specially  citizen-leaders  of  the  private 
sector." 

Boren's  key  words,  "positive  action"  have 
J«en  the  Important  base  for  partners  policy 
P  Brazil,  since  Brazil's  entry  In  the  pro- 
pm  last  September,  nine  BrazUlan  States 
nave  already  Joined  with  nine  American 
Btates.    They  are: 


Mlnas  Gerals  with  Colorado,  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro with  Maryland,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  with 
Indiana,  Sao  Paulo  with  Illinois,  Bahla  with 
Pennsylvania,  Colas  with  Wyoming,  Alagoas 
with  New  Jersey,  Paralba  with  Connecticut, 
Parana  with  Ohio. 

States  are  matched  as  nearly  as  possible 
considering  ethnological,  geographical,  cul- 
tural and  economic  factors.  Obviously 
matches  cannot  be  perfect,  but  In  most  cases 
similarities  predominate  In  various  sectors. 
Each  of  these  relationship  are  positive, 
active,  moving  and  growing.  Intermixing 
peoples  of  different  cultures  in  a  creative. 
Idea-engineering  arrangement  has  resulted 
in  a  strong  thrust  of  forward  progress  that 
has  been  surprisingly  successful  considering 
the  brief  time  of  existence  of  the  program. 
This  Is  not  a  project  Involving  the  spending 
or  lending  of  Government  money  for  develop- 
ment purposes,  and  we  are  not  here  today 
to  ask  money  from  the  American  taxpayer 
to  support  this  program.  Iribtead,  we  Invite 
Interest,  cooperation,  communication,  crea- 
tive, positive  action  by  citizens  of  your  States, 
and  by  the  citizens  of  Brazil  to  help  the 
partner  State  develop  economically,  socially 
and  culturally  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

What  Is  the  purpose  of  this  program? 
Briefly,  the  long-range  aim  Is  to  aline  the  22 
Brazilian  States  with  22  American  States  In 
a  mutually  beneficial  program  of  develop- 
ment conducted  by  the  peoples  of  the  respec- 
tive States.  Projects  are  limited  only  by  the 
Imagination  and  Ingenuity  of  the  people 
involved  In  the  program.  Projects  range 
from  providing  a  brickmaklng  machine  to 
help  build  one-room  schools,  to  several  him- 
dred  thousand  dollars  from  the  private  sector 
sources  to  help  finance  a  dehydration  plant 
for  child  feeding — or  cross-culture  encourage- 
ment of  art,  music,  drama,  tourism  and  edu- 
cational exchanges,  and  active  efforts  to  orga- 
nize Industrial  conferences  composed  of 
United  States  and  Brazilian  businessmen  to 
encourage  trade  and  commerce.  The  purpose 
Is  not  "money  oriented" — the  operation  of 
the  program  requires  the  highest  form  of 
creative  communication  between  the  peoples 
and  the  energetic  transference  of  Ideas  to 
generate  and  stimulate  progress  as  well. 

How  does  the  program  operate?  Initially, 
committees  of  active,  responsible  citizens  are 
established  In  each  State.  From  these  com- 
mittees teams  are  selected  to  visit  their 
partner  State  in  order  to  observe  and  study 
means  for  expanding  the  relationship. 
Teams  of  5  to  10  members  spend  about  2 
weeks  In  the  partner  State  seeing  the  people 
firsthand,  encountering  for  the  first-  time 
new  customs,  new  mores,  different  approaches 
to  problem  solving,  and  observing  opportuni- 
ties for  creative  development.  The  team 
returns,  briefs  the  State  committee  and  sets 
In  motion  positive,  practical  projects  useful 
to  the  partner  State.  The  program  Is  mu- 
tually beneficial.  It  Is  not  a  program  solely 
designed  to  expedite  the  flow  of  private 
sector  funds  or  commodities  to  Brazil.  It  Is 
not  designed  simply  to  encourage  American 
tourists  to  visit  Brazilian  States,  but.  In  addi- 
tion. It  encourages  Brazilians  to  visit  the 
United  States  as  well.  It  does  not  only  en- 
courage American  students  and  professors  to 
teach  or  study  in  Brazil,  but  also  opens  op- 
portunities for  Brazilian  students  and  pro- 
fessors to  study  and  teach  in  the  United 
States. 

Communication  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
Partners  effort.  The  first  phase  from  Sep- 
tember 1964  to  September  1965  Involving 
the  nine  pilot  States  was  concerned  opera- 
tlonaUy  with  establishing  State-to-State 
arrangements,  and  organizing  communica- 
tion between  the  peoples. 

Brazil  has  been  saturated  with  news  items 
(In  newspapers,  magazines,  on  radio  and 
TV)  about  the  Partners  program.  In  fact, 
some  4,00  column  Inches  average  per  month 
has  been  running  in  Brazilian  newspapers 


and  magazines  about  the  program.  Count- 
less personal  relationships  have  been  estab- 
lished and  friends  made  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Partners  States.  President  Johnson 
wisely  has  said,  "•  •  •  people  buUd  a  na- 
tion. On  these  people — their  health  and 
knowledge  and  faith;  their  participation  and 
their  sacrlflces — rest  the  future  of  all  of  us 
and  all  our  nations."  Through  people, 
countless  ideas,  suggestions  and  technical 
publications  have  been  exchanged.  For  It 
is  under  the  Partners  program  that  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  can  penetrate  to  the  people 
in  the  rural  heartlands  of  Individual  States. 
Reactions  to  visits  of  U.S.  teams  In  Brazil 
have  been  unbelievable.  Unforgettable  are 
scenes  like  one  when  the  director  of  a  large 
and  Important  U.S.  educational  Institution 
was  so  moved  by  the  singing  of  "America 
the  Beautiful"  by  orphaned  children  in  tat- 
tered clothing  with  not  enough  bread  to  fill 
their  young  bellies,  that  tears  spilled  un- 
ashamed  from  this  executive's  eyes.  Or  who 
could  imagine  that  when  one  team  of  10 
arrived  at  a  small  rural  town  to  find  them- 
selves  showered  with  leaflets  from  a  small, 
old,  rickety  crop-dusting  airplane  that  flew 
overhead  announcing  their  arrival  to  some 
50,000  people  In  the  area. 

Measurement  of  the  program's  movement 
within  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  difficult 
in  view  of  the  great  distances  Involved  and 
the  problem  of  technical  conmiunlcatlon  in 
Brazil.  However,  we  have  attempted  to  high- 
light a  few  typical  relationships  In  each  area 
so  that  you  can  have  an  Insight  Into  the 
kinds  of  projects  now  In  action.  In  each  of 
the  examples  we  will  Illustrate  on  slides  self- 
help  efforts  are  an  integral  part^for  It  Is  m 
self-help,  and  helping  others  to  help  them- 
selves that  the  core  of  Partners  program 
glows  brightest.  In  fact,  frequently,  proj- 
ects originally  undertaken  requiring  finance 
or  commodities,  have  been  withdrawn  later 
when  the  self-help  effort  grows  and  develops 
to  actually  overtake  and  eliminate  the 
original  financial  need.  This  sense  of  ere- 
atlve  development  Is  the  most  valuable  kind 
of  progress  energlzer  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress— the  kind  of  Partner  movement  es- 
sentlal  to j^ve.  positive,  social,  economic, 
and  cultjirai  deveolpment. 

The  first  phase  Is  now  successfully  con- 
cluded. The  second  phase  will  see  the  inte- 
gration of  all  22  Brazilian  States  with  Amer- 
ican States  by  the  end  of  1966.  PlnaUy,  the 
third  phase,  about  1968,  will  see  cross  Inte- 
gration and  communication  between  Partner 
States  and  a  development  of  the  whole  part- 
nership between  Brazil  and  the  United  States 
as  a  special  force  for  growth  under  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

The  Partners  program  Is  a  nongovernment 
self-expanding  relationship.  Everyone  has 
a  role  In  It  limited  only  by  healthy  Imagina- 
tion and  initiative.  Senators,  Representa- 
tives, and  their  staffs  have  played  a  most 
importaut  part  In  helping  to  organize  the 
stateside  committees.  This  kind  o*  selfless 
cooperation  and  participation  Is  typical  of 
American  democracy  In  action,  and  we  In  the 
government  who  are  guiding  this  program 
are  most  grateful  for  It.  (And  in  this  con- 
nection we  invite  you  and  your  colleagues 
to  come  to  Brazil  and  see  the  strong  sense 
of  movement  now  generated  by  creative,  re- 
sourceful  citizens  of  your  respective  States 
under  the  Partners  programs.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  sure  you  wUl  soon  see  evidence 
of  reverse  projects  resulting  from  the  in- 
genulty  and  inventiveness  of  Brazilians  use- 
ful and  beneficial  to  your  own  States.) 
What  is  most  Important  about  these  part- 
nerships Is  that  dollars  and  cruzeiros  are  not 

the  decisive  factor  In  these  relationships 

Instead,  the  valuable  benefits  of  friendship, 
understanding,  and  favorable  human  and 
cultural  relations  will  prevail  to  engender 
widespread  grassroots  support  for  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 
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with  your  permission.  I  would  like  to  show 
a  series  of  slides  Illustrating  typical  projects 
representing  concrete  progress  now  being  en- 
gendered between  the  nine  Brazilian,  and 
nine  American  States  currently  Involved  In 
the  program. 

Later  If  you  have  questions,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  them. 

Thank  you.  

Program   Status   Septi:mber    1965 
(Brief    summary    of    areas   of    Interest) 

COLORADO 

Social  welfare,   education,  sanitation.   In- 
dustrial education,  health,  mineralogy. 
Fund  to  equip  orphanage. 
Roof  for  new  elementary  school. 
Pump  for  civic  water  project. 
Medical  bulletins  and  technical  literature. 
Medical  and  dental  equipment  shipment. 
Medicines  and  vitamins. 
Shipment  handtools  for  Industrial  schools. 
Information  on  nurses'  training. 
MINAS  cerais 

Mineralogy,  culture. 

Minerals  collection  to  go  to  Mlnas  Gerals. 

Art  exhibit  to  go  to  Denver. 

CONNECT!  COT 

Information,  labor.  Industrial  education, 
agriculture. 

Funds  for  handicrafts  school  equipment. 

Braille    equipment   for    blind. 

Donation  for  drivers'  union. 

Medicines  for  children's  cUnlc. 

Information  program  in  Connecticut 
about  Brazil. 

PARAIBA 

Culture,    Information,    industry,    trade. 

Paralba  music   collection   to  Connecticut. 

Plgiu-lnes  sent  to  Connecticut. 

Industrial  Information  sent  to  Connecti- 
cut. 

Motion  picture  under  production  about 
Paralba  trade  and  commerce. 

ILLINOIS 

Trade,  culture,  agriculture,  marketing. 

Joint  venture  dehydration  plant. 

Air  pollution  report. 

Economic  seminar  60  economists  (Chicago 
Foreign  Affairs  Council  In  Sao  Paulo  October 
1965). 

Marketing  studies  Sao  Paulo  products. 

Fourteen  agriculturalists  visit  Illinois  40 
d.iys. 

Scholarships  University  of  Illinois. 

Illinois  flag  presented  to  Governor  of  S&o 
Paulo. 

SAO    PAULO 

Communication,  tourism,  culture.  Informa- 
tion. 

Air  tour  of  State  for  Illinois  citizens  in 
Brazil. 

Sao  Paulo  soprano  to  sing  in  Illinois  to 
benefit  Sao  Paulo  projects. 

Mass  of  Sao  Paulo  technical  publications, 
trade,  commerce  and  educational,  sent  to 
Illinois. 

S&o  Paulo  flag  presented  to  Governor  of 
Illinois. 

INDIANA 

Education,  culture,  power,  industry,  health, 
agriculture,  tourism,  social  welfare. 

Funds  to  provide  sewing  and  cooking 
equipment  girls'  orphanage. 

Display  of  RGS  products  at  Indiana  State 
Pair  (food,  clothing,  products) . 

Heart  operation  for  prominent  RGS  doc- 
tor donated  Indiana. 

Ten  scholarships  for  RGS  students.  Ball 
State  University.  University  of  Indiana. 

Appointment  of  physics  professor  to  teach 
at  Indiana  University. 

Funds  for  seamstress  group  for  sewing 
machines. 

Electrical  equipment  for  19  RGS  electrical 
cooperatives  rural  areas. 


Medicines  and  vitamins  for  cancer  patients. 

Fund  for  roof  Catholic  parish. 

Training  materials  for  Girl  Scouts  sent 
RGS. 

Presentation  of  Indiana  flag  and  engraved 
sliver  tray  to  Governor  RGS. 

RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL 

Tourism,  business,   industry,  culture. 

Tourism  materials  sent  to  Indiana  for 
Statewide  distribution. 

RGS  products  sent  to  Indiana  State  Fair, 
products  to  be  auctioned  to  provide  funds 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  projects. 

U.S.  concert  pianist  plays  Porto  Alegre  to 
raise  funds  for  projects. 

Presentation  of  RGS  flag  to  Governor  of 
Indiana. 

MARYLAND 

Culture,  education,  civic  action,  health, 
communication,  science. 

Flag  of  Maryland  flown  over  Governor's 
palace  In  Nlterol. 

Funds  for  elementary  school  kitchen. 

One-room  school  built:  Record  construc- 
tion time  elapsed  from  donation  of  funds  to 
Inaugxiratlon  of  school,  30  days. 

Water  supply  system  for  school. 

Additional  classroom  construction  ror 
favela  school. 

Elementary  school  teaching  materials. 

Students  art  exhibit  57  paintings. 

Maryland  Boy  Scouts  visit  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
exchange  Ideas. 

Two  science  scholarships  for  Maryland 
Academy. 

Nlteroi  Director  Traffic  Safety  studying 
M-aryland  methods. 

Physics  Professor  Prange  (Maryland  Uni- 
versity) lecturing  to  physics  teachers  Nlterol. 

Thirty  Rio  and  thirty  Maryland  schools 
begin  educational  exchange  program  cur- 
riculum, clubs,  and  culture. 

RIO   DE    JANEIRO 

Education,  culture,  communication. 

100. COO  pamphlets  describing  Rio  sent 
Maryland  schoolchildren  along  with  essay 
contest  for  Maryland  schoolchildren.  Prizes 
of  $300  to  be  awarded  best  essay  on  "Why 
I  Would  Like  To  Visit  Rio  de  Janeiro." 

Rio  Partners  have  monthly  TV  program 
channel  9. 

Publish  newsletter. 

Have  designed  basic  one-room  school. 

Flag  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  flown  over  State 
caplul  In  Maryland. 

NEW   JERSEY 

Health,  education,  agriculture,  culture. 

Sanitation  technical  Information  to  Ala- 
goas. 

New  Jersey  flag  presented  to  Governor  of 
Alagoas. 

Donation  for  elementary  school  supplies. 

Two  Alagoas  professors  to  teach  In  New 
Jersey. 

4-S  club  members  to  visit  New  Jersey. 

Donation  to  private  breeding  livestock. 

ALAGOAS 

Culture.  Industry,  trade. 

Alagoas  flag  presented  to  Governor  of 
New  Jersey. 

Handicraft  exhibit  to  New  Jersey. 

Industrial  products  of  Alagoas  (display) 
sent  to  New  Jersey. 

OHIO 

Communication,  housing,  trade,  education, 
tourism. 

Low  cost  housing  plans  and  brlckmaking 
machine. 

Tourism  visit  of  25  Ohlans  to  Parana. 

Trade  publications  to  Parana. 

Miami  University  of  Ohio  Portuguese 
course  reestablished  enrollment  Increased 
from  3  to  90  In  course. 

Governor  of  Ohio  to  visit  Parana  for  eco- 
nomic seminar. 

Brazilian  column  In  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Educational  material  for  elementary  school. 


PARANA 


Information,  culture,  industry,  trade. 
Brazilian  student  visited  Ohio  Institutions. 
Parana  wood  collection  to  Ohio. 
Cultural  presentation  for  Ohio  from  Uni- 
versity of  Parana. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Culture,  education,  trade,  health,  agrlcul- 
tiue. 

Scholarship  Temple  University,  4  years. 

Scholarship  Drexel  College,  4  years. 

Scholarship  VlUanova  College.  4  years. 

Scholarship  Spring  Garden  Institute,  2 
years. 

Atlantic  Refining  Co.  grant. 

Pennsylvania  PAL  team  grant. 

Grant  for  school  construction  Berman 
Foundation. 

Grant  from  Brazilian  Ambassador. 

Grant  from  Ackerman  Foundation. 

Bahla  Room  established  Philadelphia  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Pennsylvania  flag  presented  Governor  of 
Bahla. 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania  awarded  "Order 
of  Cruzeiro"  by  Brazilian  Ambassador. 

BAHIA 

Culture,  tourism,  mineralogy. 
Bahian  art  collection  to  Pennsylvania. 
Bahlan  minerals  collection  to  Pennsylvania. 
Tourism  materials  to  Pennsylvania. 
Bahlan  flag  presented  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

WYOMING 

Education,  minerals,  investment  oppor- 
tunities, agriculture,  wildlife,  recreation. 

Equipment  for  physics  laboratory  Golanla. 

Books  for  University  of  Goias. 

Sports  material  donated  for  boys  school. 

Investment  opportunities  of  iron-wood  be- 
ing advertised. 

Student-professor  exchange  with  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming. 

Garden  seeds  for  Golas  home  gardens. 

Flag  of  Wyoming  presented  to  Governor  of 
Golas. 

COIAS 

Livestock,  tourism,  agriculture,  mineral- 
ogy, wildlife.  Industry. 

Wyoming  Room  at  University  of  Golas  es- 
tablished. 

Prize  bull  donated  to  Wyoming. 

Minerals  collection  to  be  sent  to  Wyoming. 

State  wildlife  and  industrial  exhibit  sent 
Wyoming. 

Information  materials  sent  Wyoming  li- 
braries. 

Safari  for  Governor  of  Wyoming. 
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VIEW  OF  PANAMA 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
path  to  friendlier  relations  in  Latin 
America  was  recently  broadened  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  an- 
nounced a  plan  to  make  Panama  a  part- 
ner in  the  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  United  States  will  negotiate  a  nev 
treaty  which  recognizes  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Panamanian  nation  over  the  canal 
and  its  right  to  share  in  the  benefits  of 
the  operation  of  the  canal. 

Indeed,  the  President's  announcement 
points  the  way  for  improvement  of  many 
conditions  in  Panama. 

Not  long  ago.  Jack  Kassewitz,  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  Miami  News. 
visited  Panama  and  set  down  his  ob- 
servations in  a  series  of  four  articles. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cles by  Jack  Kassewitz.  dated  August  31 
through  September  3,  1965,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

[FYom  the  Miami  News,  Aug.  31,  1965] 

A  View  of  the  News — Panama  1: 

A  Straight  Line 

(By  Jack  Kassewitz) 

Panama. — Every  airline  pilot,  like  every 
math  student,  knows  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  airports  Is  a  straight  line — even 
if  it  means  flying  over  a   Communist  land. 

Putting  up  with  Fidel  Castro's  brand  of 
the  Spanish  language  is  Indulged  by  every 
air  carrier  flying  between  Miami  and  Central 
and  South  America.  We  guess  this  makes  It 
all  right.    Certainly  it  saves  on  gasoline. 

But  then  putting  up  with  Castro  has  be- 
come somewhat  of  an  American  habit.  For 
Instance,  it's  easy  to  telephone  to  Cuba. 
Just  pick  up  the  nearest  dial  Instrument 
and  give  the  operator  your  number.  And  the 
US.  Weather  Bureau  trades  weather  Infor- 
mation over  an  18-hour  period  every  day  of 
the  year  with  Havana. 

EAST    OF    HAVANA 

Plying  to  Panama  the  other  week,  we  were 
slightly  surprised  to  learn  that  barely  100 
miles  out  of  Miami,  the  Aerovlas  Panama 
pilot.  Capt.  Lou  Anthony,  was  then  flying 
his  DC-7  under  instructions  radioed  from 
the  Havana  airport. 

"All  the  carriers  follow  the  same  pattern,  on 
this  1,040-mlle  trip,"  Captain  Anthony  said. 
"We're  about  150  miles  east  of  Havana  now 
and  have  traveled  at  this  same  13,500-foot 
level  for  4  years.  Only  during  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  were  we  forced  to  divert  our 
course.  Otherwise  no  one  bothers  us  as  long 
as  we  follow  their  directions. 

"Russian  planes  approaching  Cuba  some- 
times come  under  the  directional  pattern  of 
the  Miami  Tower  when  they  get  too  close  to 
the  United  States.  These  are  international 
flight  rules  and  are  very  closely  observed  by 
all  countries."  (Pan  Am,  KLM,  Branlflf  and 
a  score  of  others  also  Include  Panama  In 
their  Latin  routes  and  once  they  cross  the 
Cuban  shores,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  radio  takes 
over.) 

To  a  more  than  casual  observer,  the  $3.5 
millions  spent  by  the  airlines,  the  cities  of 
Miami,  Miami  Beach  and  Coral  Gables,  and 
Metro,  to  attract  Latin  visitors  Isn't  half 
enough. 

Exact  figures  are  hard  to  come  by.  but  the 
Miami-Metro  News  Bureau  estimates  that 
425,000  visitors  from  Colombia,  Peru,  Pan- 
ama. Chile  and  the  like  spend  some  $70  mil- 
lion dollars  annually  on  their  flying  trips. 

Frying  out  of  Miami,  four  Peruvian  women, 
»ho  had  spent  a  week  In  Miami,  took  up  four 
additional  seats  on  the  A.P  A.  flight-  with 
their  small  packages  and  coats  that  bulged 
mto  the  aisles  literally.  Other  passengers 
^ere  similarly  burdened  with  purchases 
labeled  Jordan  Marsh.  Burdlne's  and  a  vari- 
ety of  smaller  downtown  stores. 

ship  TV's,  radios 
These  were  the  same  people  who.  when 
^hecking  their  baggage  at  Miami  Interna- 
-onal,  also  were  shipping  television  sets  and 
radios  In  their  original  cartons  to  South 
■unerlca. 

The  governments  of  Latin  America  spend 
'arge  sums  In  the  United  States  advertising 
w  \isltors.  We  should  be  doing  more  to 
fsjerse  this  trend  in  the  equatorial  lands, 
seek  out  the  moneyed  Interests.  We  may 
«^en  get  back  some  of  our  Alliance  for  Proe- 
ress  dollars. 


Latin  land  in  4  years,  and  still  the  natives 
are  restless.  Why?  Because  two  different 
worlds,  and  two  different  standards,  literally 
exist  in  a  territory  divided  by  no  more  than 
a  100-foot  wide  boulevard  and  50  years  of 
time. 

A  visit  to  this  country  Is  almost  necessary 
to  understand  that  we  really  haven't  been 
able  to  buy  the  true  friendship  of  the  Latins 
despite  a  vast  fortune  collected  from  transits 
of  the  SO-mile  long  Panama  Canal. 

A  paved  street,  with  a  grass  strip  woven 
into  the  middle,  separates  the  Canal  Zone 
from  the  capital  city  of  Panama.  Once  it 
was  called  the  Fourth  of  July  Avenue,  then 
John  F.  Kennedy  Avenue  and  today  it  is  the 
Avenue  of  the  Martyrs,  in  honor  of  a  score 
of  young  Panamanians  killed  in  bloody  riot- 
ing on  the  days  and  nights  of  January  9-12 
1964. 

it's  east  living 
Ultranatlonallsm  was  nurtured  by  many 
zone  Governors  who  refuse  to  allow  the  tri- 
color flag  of  Panama  to  be  hoisted  alongside 
the  U.S.  stars  and  stripes.  First  demonstra- 
tions occurred  15  years  ago  but  the  bloody 
violence  reached  a  climax  at  the  very  doors 
of  American-operated  Balboa  High  School 
20  months  ago. 

The  grass  grows  bright  and  green  on  the 
red  clay  soil  of  Panama  where  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment tends  It.  Finely  manicured  front 
yards  surround  comfortable,  two-story  homes 
of  some  6,000  Canal  Zone  employees  and 
their  families.  They  have  all  they  want  to 
eat,  air  conditioning,  nice  clothes.  Commis- 
saries, stores  and  theaters  are  duplicated  (at 
Government  expense)  in  every  one  of  a  score 
of  communities.  A  general  aloofness  exists, 
encouraged  by  the  bureaucratic  clannishness 
of  the  Zonlans. 

A  zone  resident  seldom,  if  ever,  goes  into 
the  city  of  Panama,  preferring  his  society 
vrtthin  the  10-mlle  wide  strip  that  runs  north 
and  south  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 
He  has  the  best  of  the  deal. 

Across  the  Avenue  of  the  Martyrs,  only 
infested  slums  and  dreary  buildings  exist. 
UnemplojTuent  and  crime  are  rampant. 
Outside  the  hovels  called  homes,  scads  of 
little  children  run  and  play,  some  unclothed, 
most  of  them  hungry  and  begging,  and 
nearly  all  illiterate.  The  contrast  angers  the 
Panamanian  who  feels  he  could  improve  his 
lot  if  he  had  control  of  the  canal  and  its 
lush  finances. 

And  this  is  the  crux  of  the  conflict. 

LOW    SHARE    OF    TOLL 

For  more  than  50  years  the  United  States 
has  paid  Panama  an  annual  rental  of  $l, 
900,000  on  a  perpetual  lease.  '  The  govern- 
ment of  President  Marco  A.  Robles  thinks,  as 
many  before  It.  that  Panama  deserves  a 
greater  share  of  the  tolls,  which  total  more 
than  $50  million  annually. 

The  Panamanian  also  had  a  deep-rooted 
desire  to  see  his  flag  raised  to  the  top  of  the 
pole.  In  September  of  1960  President  Elsen- 
hower ordered  the  flag  flown  in  a  single  park 
in  the  zone  as  evidence  of  the  Latin  Repub- 
lic's titular  sovereignty.  This  in  turn  made 
the  Americans  mad.  Continued  agitation 
culminated  the  1964  violence.  But  today 
both  flags  fly  together  everywhere  In  the 
zone.     The  Panamanians  won  that  round. 


But  a  shortened  rainy  season  Is  causing 
major  concern  to  the  operators  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Normally.  It's  wet  In  the  Latin  land 
from  May  to  December.  This  year's  rainfall — 
if  it's  any  consolation  to  residents  of  New 
York  City  and  the  Everglades  Park— Is  far  be- 
low the  average  of  130  Inches  on  the  Atlantic 
side  and  68  Inches  on  the  Paclflc  side. 

STORED  IN   LAKES 

What  rain  has  fallen  Is  stored  in  two  major 
lakes.  Madden  and  Gatim.  Each  time  a  ship 
Is  raised  or  lowered  through  Mlraflores  Locks 
or  Gatun  Locks,  some  103,000  tons  of  water 
are  used — and  In  only  7  minutes  by  oxir 
watch. 

Another  concern  to  Panamanians  and 
Americans  alike  is  the  site  of  a  proposed  new 
sea-level  canal  befng  planned  by  the  United 
States.  A  Presidential  Commission,  includ- 
ing Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower,  spent  several  da3rs 
in  the  Republic  late  in  August  for  an  onsite 
inspection,  both  of  the  present  manmade 
ditch,  and  a  route  along  the  lower  end  of 
Panama,  110  miles  southeast  of  the  present 
canal.  This  is  known  as  the  Darlen  region, 
a  wild  Jungle  crossing  from  Caldonla  Bay  on 
the  Caribbean  to  San  Miguel  Bay  on  the 
Paclflc. 

Mention  of  a  new  canal  aggravates  Ameri- 
can residents  of  the  Canal  Zone  more  so  than 
the  Panamanians.  They  see  the  prospect  of 
one  day  pulling  up  stakes  and  moving  to  a 
desolate  area  either  of  Panama  or  entirely 
new  regions  of  Colombia  or  Costa  Rica  and 
Nicaragua.  Thousands  of  Americans  know 
no  other  home  than  the  zone.  They've  si>ent 
15  or  20  years  In  a  comfortable  existence  (ex- 
cluding the  riots  of  January  1964)  and  the 
thought  of  change  Is  horrifying. 

The  Panama  Canal  Company,  which  oper- 
ates without  direct  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payer, is  doing  its  best  to  Improve  the 
"image"  of  the  canal  with  the  tourist  trade 
and  at  the  same  time  offer  a  new  look.  John 
Alexander,  chief  operating  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment airline,  Aerovlas  Panama,  intro- 
duced us  to  Frank  Azcarraga.  a  neatly  uni- 
formed guide  at  Mlraflores.  In  the  evening, 
Prank  changes  Into  one  of  Panama's  finest 
and  best  known  young  musicians,  perform- 
ing in  a  native  band  with  his  father  and 
other  relatives. 

VAST  SAVINGS 

Panamanians  are  willing  to  be  cooperative 
if  they  can  have  a  greater  share  in  the  pres- 
ent canal,  now  more  than  50  years  old.  and 
a  stake  in  a  new  ditch,  too.  Nationalism 
might  be  discarded  at  the  last  moment  for 
economics. 

Speaking  of  economics,  the  figures  sur- 
rounding the  value  of  the  canal  are  stagger- 
ing. The  average  ship  pays  $5,158  to  transit 
the  50  miles  from  Pacific  to  Atlantic  but  at 
the  same  time  saves  7.863  miles  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  by  avoiding  the  trip 
around  South  America. 


(Prom  the  Miami  News.  Sept.  1,  1965] 

Panama  2:  DotrsLE  Standard 

(By  Jack  Kassewitz) 

thB**n***~~'"^®  ^-^^  Government,  through 
th.  ^"^'^ce  for  Progress,  has  poured  more 
^aan  $(0  millions  of  dollars  into  this  torrid 


[From  the  Miami  News.  Sept.  2.  1965] 
Panama  3:   W.\ter.  Water 
(By  Jack  Kassewitz) 
Panama. — Every  time  a  ship  moves  through 
the  Panama  Canal.  52  million  gallons  of  fresh 
water    spill    into    the    Atlantic    and    Pacific 
Oceans.     This  happens  on  an  average  of  30 
times  each  day. 

When  one  considers  that  the  city  of  Miami 
uses  140  million  gallons  of  water'  dally,  the 
tremendous  canal  waste  Is  readily  apparent. 
The  single  days  spillage  would  serve  Florida's 
largest  city  for  11  days. 


[From  the  Miami  News.  Sept.  3.  1965] 

Panama  4:  Uncle  Sam 

(By  Jack  Kassewitz) 

Panama.— This  is  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous Latin  countries.  Everyone  told  this 
tourist  so.  Only  trouble  is  that  it's  hard  to 
see  sometimes. 

In  4  years  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the 
U.S.  Government  doled  out  more  than  $70.2 
million  to  the  Panamanian  Government  for 
roads,  sanitary  projects,  schools  and  similar 
stepxs  to  social  justice.  Panama's  groes  na- 
tional product  has  Increased  by  25  percent. 
And  still  they  want  more. 

During  our  recent  visit,  the  78th  new  edu- 
cational building  was  dedicated  by  President 
Marco  A.  Robles  and  the  U.S.  Ambassador. 
Charles  W.  Adair.  Jr.  on  the  occasion  of  the 
4th  anniversary  of  Allanza.  The  school  cost 
$500,000  and  yet  the  rate  of  Illiteracy  in- 
creases, rather  than  decreases,  becaiise  of  the 
population  explosion. 
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YANKEE  CO  HOME 


The  country  continues  to  show  signs  ot  po- 
litical unrest  and  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Panama,  an  occasional  "Yankee 
Go  Home"  sign  Is  still  to  be  seen. 

Actually,  Panama  was  enjoying  a  rapid 
economic  growth  when  hotheaded  students 
clashed  In  January  of  1964  with  American 
youngsters  outside  of  Balboa  High  School 
In  the  Canal  Zone.  (One  large  visible  scar 
Is  the  burned  out  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways building  across  the  boulevard  from  the 
wire  fence  which  separates  the  zone  and 
the  city.) 

Foreign  Investments  had  been  easily  at- 
tracted to  Panama.  Tourist  trade  was  thriv- 
ing. Suddenly  relations  were  suspended  for 
several  weeks  with  the  United  States.  The 
bubble  almost  burst.  In  May  of  last  year 
the  presidential  election  was  followed  by  5 
months  of  economic  Inactivity  on  the  part 
of  President  Roberto  Chlari  before  Robles 
took  office. 

While  Robles  has  shown  signs  of  achiev- 
ing a  more  favorable  growth  picture  In  slight- 
ly less  than  11  months,  the  foreign  money 
(except  for  AID)  Is  staying  away.  In  a  re- 
cent report  to  President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
the  Inter-American  Committee  on  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  (CIAP)  blamed  many  of 
the  Latin  woes  on  three  points:  slowness  to 
execute  reforms,  poor  local  planning  and  the 
declining  market  for  basic  Latin  American 
commodities. 

OTHEK  WOES 

Certainly  these  woes  plague  Panama.  Add 
to  this  concern  over  the  Panama  Canal.  Con- 
versations have  been  underway  In  Washing- 
ton since  March  to  revise  the  1903  treaty, 
unchanged  In  52  years.  Not  so  colncldental- 
ly,  an  American  commission  has  been  travel- 
ing In  Central  America  seeking  a  location 
for  a  new  sea-level  canal  to  link  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic.     Its  report  Is  due  in  1968. 

More  cheering  perhaps  was  the  recent  visit 
to  Panama  of  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Jack  Vaughn  who  said  his  Government 
stands  ready  to  help  even  more  In  the  eco- 
nomic integration  of  Latin  America.  Ten 
years  of  maximum  effort  may  not  be 
enough,  said  Vaughn,  but  he  promised  the 
Johnson  administration  would  do  no  less  In 
Its  efforts  to  satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  a 
helpless  hemisphere,  held  prisoner  by  cen- 
turies of  hunger  and  disease. 


ARE  WHALES  TO  DISAPPEAR? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  that  nations  are  willing  to  join  in 
treaties  Intended  to  conserve  living 
things  and  to  attempt  to  make  sure  that 
wildlife  and  fishes  in  danger  of  extinc- 
tion shall  not  disappear  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  or  from  the  sea  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  every  such  nation 
Is  willing  to  honor  a  covenant  solemnly 
accepted. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  and  dis- 
couraging example  of  this  has  to  do  with 
whales. 

In  1946  the  International  Whaling 
Convention  was  signed.  And  thereafter 
the  International  Whaling  Commission 
was  organized.  Nevertheless  some  spe- 
cies are  now  so  close  to  the  point  of  ex- 
tinction that  there  is  grave  doubt  that 
they  can  be  saved,  even  if  international 
cooperation  were  to  become  immediately 
a  reality  instead  of  remaining  a  fiction. 
Some  nations  in  their  greed  seem  deter- 
mined to  take  every  last  whale  and  to 
take  it  as  soon  as  possible.  It  seems  al- 
most incredible  that  men  would  act  so 
basely  but  men  are  so  acting.  Apparent- 
ly they  will  continue  to  do  so  notwith- 


standing the  convention  if  an  aroused 
world  public  opinion  is  not  focused  upon 
these  illegal  and  reprehensible  practices. 
Mr.  President,  in  the  August  27,  1965. 
issue  of  Science  there  is  printed  an  ar- 
ticle by  Noel  Simon,  entitled  "Of  Whales 
and  Whaling."  It  is  not  an  article  to  be 
read  by  those  who  want  something  cheer- 
ful and  uplifting  at  the  end  of  an  ardu- 
ous day.  It  is  quite  the  contrary.  It 
is  truly  depressing.  But  if  it  is  read  by 
many  and  if  these  many  express  proper 
and  righteous  indignation,  there  will  be 
some  greater  opportunity,  however  small 
it  may  be,  to  preserve  at  least  a  few  of 
these  largest  of  all  mammals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Simon's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Op   Whales   and  Whaling 
(By  Noel  Simon) 
(The  whaling  industry  is  rapidly  destroy- 
ing the  valuable  natural  resource  on  which 
its  future  depends.) 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  increasing 
awareness  of  the  need  for  wildlife  and  wild 
places.  Man's  preoccupation  with  problems 
of  his  own  sixrvlval  may  have  made  him 
slightly  more  sympathetic  toward  the  other 
animals  with  which  he  shares  this  planet. 
There  is  also  perhaps  a  dawning  realization 
that,  while  it  is  permissible  to  use  the  in- 
come derived  from  some  of  the  things  of 
beauty,  interest,  and  value  which  are  part 
of  man's  natural  heritage,  the  capital  must 
be  handed  down  intact  to  future  genera- 
tions. Indicative  of  man's  growing  concern 
over  the  prodigal  squandering  of  nature  are 
a  mirror  and  accompanying  sign  set  up  at 
the  Bronx  Zoo;  the  sign  states,  simply  but 
emphatically,  "You  are  looking  at  the  most 
dangerous  animal  In  the  world.  It  alone  of 
all  the  animals  that  ever  lived  can  exter- 
minate (and  has)   entire  species." 

The  oceans  of  Antarctica  sustain  the  larg- 
est animal  the  world  has  ever  known — 
considerably  larger  than  the  most  massive 
of  the  dinosaurs  which  dominated  the  Meso- 
zolc  era — and  one  which  has  earned  a  high 
place  on  the  list  of  mammals  In  the  service 
of  man.  An  adult  blue  whale,  up  to  30  me- 
ters long  and  weighing  perhaps  as  much  as 
160  tons.'  dwarfs  any  other  animal  In  the 
whole  of  creation;  even  its  newborn  young 
are  larger  than  a  full-grown  elephant  and 
reputed  to  consume  more  than  half  a  ton 
of  milk  a  day.  But  it  may  not  be  long  be- 
fore the  blue  whale  Joins  the  dinosaurs  In 
the  museum  of  oblivion.  The  demise  of  the 
dinosaurs  remains  veiled  In  mystery  and  sur- 
mise, but  there  is  no  need  to  speculate  on 
the  reasons  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
blue  whale;  the  rapaclousness  of  man  is 
wholly  responsible.  Seas  and  oceans  com- 
prise 70  percent  of  the  earth's  surface,  and 
one  would  have  thought  this  ample  habitat 
allowed  more  than  enough  space  for  the 
whale's  survival,  but  pursuit  of  the  whale 
has  been  so  persistent  that  nowhere  on  the 
face  of  the  sea  or  in  Ito  uttermost  depths, 
however  remote  or  vast  or  forbiddln;?.  is 
there  any  longer  true  sanctuary  beyond  the 
reach  of  man's  ruthless  exploitation. 

During  the  heyday  of  the  oldtlme  whal- 
ing Industry,  only  the  smaller  whales,  which 
could  be  pursued  In  open  boats,  were  hunted. 
The  speed  and  size  of  the  large  rorquals  ( the 
blue.  fin.  and  humpback  whales)  rendered 
them  safe,  but  In  1865  their  natural  Immu- 
nity was  lost  through  the  Invention  of  the 
harpoon   gun   and   the  development  of  the 


steam-powered  catcher  »  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
new  weapon.  These  Inventions  gave  fresh 
Impetus  to  a  fiagglng  Industry  but,  at  the 
same  time,  sealed  the  fate  of  the  great  ror- 
quals, notably  the  blue  whale,  which  Is  par- 
ticularly valuable  commercially  since  it  yields 
about  140  barrels  of  oil,  twice  the  yield  of 
the  fin  whale. 

Before  1904  whaling  was  almost  entirely 
restricted  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  whale  populations 
on  the  antarctic  feeding  grounds  were  free 
from  human  exploitation.  Improved  ocean- 
going catchers  and  the  growing  scarcity  of 
whales  in  northern  waters  encouraged  the 
industry  to  break  new  ground,  and  in  1904 
the  first  ship  started  whaling  from  south 
Georgia  in  the  South  Atlantic.  The  com- 
mencement of  deep-sea  whaling  In  the  Ant- 
arctic was  followed  by  the  development  of 
new  and  increasingly  efficient  techniques. 
The  factory  ship,  with  a  slipway  built  into 
the  stern,  up  which  whales  could  be  winched 
for  flensing  on  deck,  greatly  extended  the 
radius  of  operations.  Thenceforth  expedi- 
tions could  operate  freely  throughout  the 
oceans  of  Antarctica,  wherever  whales  were 
to  be  found,  the  covey  of  catchers  in  com- 
bination with  the  factory  ship  making  virtu- 
ally  a  miniature  task  force,  the  whale  oil 
being  transferred  In  bulk  to  attendant  tank- 
ers for  transportation  to  the  home  tase. 

Postwar  refinements  Include  the  use  ot 
helicopters  for  spotting  whales,  sonar  devices 
developed  from  wartime  asdic,  more  efficient 
harpoons  (both  explosive  and  electric-pow- 
ered), and  the  modern  factory  ship,  which 
processes  the  carcass  of  a  fin  whale  in  half 
an  hour  (disposing  of  a  blue  whale  takes  a 
little  longer).  Every  part  of  the  animal  is 
utilized;  the  products  from  the  various 
species  Include  edible  oil.  sperm  oil  (which 
Is  not  edible  but  has  many  Industrial  uses), 
frozen  meat  for  human  and  animal  consump- 
tion, meat  meal,  bone  meal,  vitamin-rich 
liver  oil,  spermaceti,  ambergris,  and  pharma- 
ceuticals such  as  hormone  extracts. 

international  whaling  commission 
At  first  Antarctic  whaling  was  unrestricted 
and  catches  were  immense.  By  the  1930's 
it  was  apparent  that  certain  species,  especi- 
ally the  blue  and  the  humpback  whales, 
were  being  overexplolted.  and  that  some  form 
of  restriction  was  necessary  if  the  Antarctic 
whaling  Industry  was  not  to  go  the  way  of 
the  northern  fisheries.  Shortly  before  World 
War  II  the  British.  German,  and  Norwegian 
Governments  agreed  to  certain  limitations 
being  placed  on  Antarctic  whaling,  and  in 
1946  the  International  Whaling  Convention 
was  signed  and  the  International  Whaling 
Commission  was  established. 

The  commission  Is  empowered  to  regulate 
the  whale  catch  and  thus  to  ensure  the  effec- 
tive conservation  of  the  world's  whale  stoctcs. 
To  this  end  it  has  Introduced  regulations 
specifying  the  species  which  may  and  those 
which  may  not  be  caught,  the  length  of  the 
hunting  season  (this  varies  for  different 
species) ,  the  areas  In  which  fieets  may  oper- 
ate, measures  for  protecting  nursing  females 
and  their  young,  and  the  size  below  whlcb 
mature  whales  are  protected. 

The  commission  also  sets  a  limit  on  the 
total  number  of  whales  which  may  be  taken 
in  any  season.'  The  basis  on  which  the 
annual  permissible  total  is  calculated  is  the 
"blue  whale  unit  formula"  (1  blue  whale 
unit  (b.w.u.)  =  1  blue,  or  2  fin,  or  2V2  hump- 
back, or  6  sel  whales].    Up  to  1953  this  total 
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1  Brachlosaurus,  a  giant  even  among  dino- 
saurs, weighed  only  an  estimated  50  tons. 


'  A  modern  whaling  fleet  consists  of  a  fac- 
tory ship  working  in  conjunction  with  » 
varying  number  of  powered  vessels  known  a 
catchers,  each  of  which  mounts  a  harpoon 
gun  and  Is  designed  for  the  pursuit  anfl 
slaughter  of  whales. 

'Whaling  Is  permitted  for  only  a  llmltw 
period  each  year;  the  season  starts  late  ic 
one  year  and  finishes  early  In  the  next 


was  fixed  at  16,000  b.w.u.,  but  reductions  have 
had  to  be  made  In  subsequent  years,  and  the 
limit  for  the  1963-64  season  was  10,000 
b.w.u. 

Because  of  the  apparent  deterioration  In 
the  whaling  situation,  the  International 
Whaling  Commission  decided  In  I960  to  ap- 
.  point  a  special  group  to  undertake  a  study 
"on  the  condition  of  the  Antarctic  whale 
stocks,  on  the  level  of  sustainable  yield  that 
can  be  supported  by  these  stocks  and  on 
any  conservation  measures  that  would  In- 
crease this  sustainable  yield." 

COMMITTEE  OP  SCIENTISTS 

Following  a  comprehensive  survey  this 
"Committee  of  Three  Scientists" «  issued 
a  strongly  worded  report  based  on  ac- 
cumulated scientific  evidence  and  made  a 
number  of  far-reaching  proposals  designed  to 
alleviate  the  critical  situation  which  had  by 
then  developed.  The  report  "confirmed  the 
drastic  need  for  action"  and  "leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  stocks  have  been  overexplolted  and 
a  program  of  conservation  should  be  initiated 
if  the  Industry  is  to  be  maintained  on  a 
continuing  basis." 

The  study  Indicated  that  the  blue  and 
the  humpback  whales  "are  in  serious  danger 
of  extermination  unless  adequate  protective 
measures  are  taken  immediately.  Pin  whale 
stocks  have  been  seriously  depleted  and  are 
far  below  the  levels  of  maximum  sustainable 
yield."  The  committee  therefore  recom- 
mended, among  other  proposals,  that  there 
be  a  complete  cessation  of  catching  of  blue 
whales  "for  a  considerable  number  of  years," 
that  the  humpback  be  fully  protected 
throughout  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and 
"that  the  quota  of  fin  whale  catches  be 
reduced  to  7,000  or  less"  In  order  to  allow 
stocks  to  recover. 

The  committee  concluded  that  the  "ab- 
solute upper  estimate  of  1953-54  stock  Is 
about  14,000  to  15,000  blue  whales,  and 
a  likely  value  is  about  10,000  or  less," 
and  that  the  1961-62  population  (apart  from 
pygmy  blue  whales)  was  between  930  and 
2,790.  "By  1963  the  stock  will  be  reduced 
below  even  the  present  level,  probably  to  be- 
tween 650  and  1,950  whales — which  is  a  level 
at  which  there  must  be  a  distinct  risk  of 
complete  extinction  •   •   *." 

In  setting  up  the  Committee  of  Three 
Scientists  the  International  Whaling  Com- 
mission had  made  a  commitment  to  bring  Its 
regulations  into  line  with  the  scientific  evi- 
dence by  July  1964.  It  was  therefore  con- 
fidently expected  that  the  meeting  of  the 
International  Whaling  Commission,  held  at 
Sandefjord.  Norway,  In  June  1964.  would  un- 
hesitatingly accept  the  scientific  advice  of 
a  committee  which  the  Commission  had  it- 
self appointed,  and  would  thereby  resolve  the 
critical  situation  which  had  arisen.  Un- 
fortunately these  hopes  were  not  fully 
realized,  and  the  commitment  was  not 
honored. 

The  Sandefjord  meeting  agreed  that  the 
blue  whale  and  the  humpback  should  be 
fully  protected  throughout  the  Antarctic, 
but  In  September  1964  Japan  exercised  her 
nght  to  lodge  an  objection  within  90  days, 
and  this  decision  was  therefore  smothered 
almost  at  birth.  It  Is  true  that  protection 
Is  to  continue  in  the  North  Atlantic  (al- 
though not  in  the  North  Pacific)  for  a 
further  5-year  period,'  but  it  is  an  Ironic 
circumstance  that  this  belated  and  In- 
adequate protection  has  been  accorded  only 
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•The  committee  has  more  recently  been 
expanded  to  a  Committee  of  Pour. 

•Protection  In  the  North  Atlantic  was  In- 
troduced by  the  International  Whaling  Com- 
nusslon  in  i960  for  an  Initial  period  of  5 
years.  The  Sandefiord  meeting  agreed  that 
:°|f.  protection  should  be  extended  for  a 
lurther  5-year  period,  starting  in  1965. 


when  both  species  have  been  so  drastically 
reduced  In  numbers  that,  for  aU  prac«;ical 
purposes,  they  are  already  regarded  com- 
mercially as  extinct.  Blue  and  humpbacked 
whales  are  no  longer  of  any  commercial  Im- 
portance because  both  have  been  exploited 
to  the  brink  of  extermination,  and  the 
whaling  Industry  can  therefore  now  afford 
to  tolerate  their  protection. 

D.  B.  Finn  of  Canada  who,  until  early 
last  year,  was  head  of  the  U.N.  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organization's  Fisheries  Division, 
states:  "(the  blue  whale]  has  all  but 
vanished  from  the  seas  because  the  nations 
that  hunted  It  were  unable  to  agree  on  a 
common  and  enlightened  conservation  policy 
for  the  world's  whale  resources.  It  used 
to  be  said  that  no  one  owned  the  oceans 
beyond  the  territorial  waters.  In  law  this 
was  called  res  nulUus.  The  blue  whale  was 
a  victim  of  res  nulllus.  The  whales  were 
there,  nobody  owned  them,  and  everyone 
was  free  to  hunt.  True  a  treaty  was  drawn 
up  among  whaling  nations,  but  It  was  a  bad 
one  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  did  not 
work.  In  the  future,  if  the  sea's  natural 
resources  are  to  be  intelligently  protected, 
the  res  nulllus  concept  must  be  replaced  by 
that  of  res  communis — that  the  oceans  be- 
long to  all  rather  than  to  none." 

With  the  example  of  the  blue  whale  before 
It,  one  would  have  supposed  the  Industry 
would  have  recognized  the  need  to  prevent 
a  similar  catastrophe  befalling  any  other 
species.  One  would  have  thought  it  very 
much  in  the  Industry's  own  interests  to  in- 
sure the  continued  existence  of  the  fin  whale, 
which  has  become  the  most  important  com- 
mercial species  and  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the 
Antarctic  whale  catch.  Further  depletion  of 
this  species  would  undoubtedly  result  In 
disruption  of  most  of  the  whaling  industry. 
Therefore  the  requirements  of  the  Industry 
would  presumably  best  be  served  by  intro- 
duction of  a  policy  designed  to  conserve  the 
species  on  a  basis  of  sustained  yield. 

Although  the  permissible  quota  for  the 
1963-64  season,  as  set  by  the  Commission, 
was  reduced  from  the  1962-63  quota  by  one- 
third,  from  15,000  to  10,000  b.w.u.,  the  actual 
catch  amounted  to  only  8,413  b.w.u.  The 
three  scientific  advisers  had  estimated  that 
filling  of  the  reduced  quota  would  require  a 
kill  of  16.000  fin  whales  together  with  the 
anticipated  catch  of  other  species,  but  had 
concluded  that  the  existing  fleets,  however 
hard  they  tried,  would  be  unable  to  take 
more  than  14.000  fln  whales,  a  prediction 
which  was  borne  out  when  Just  under  14,000 
were  taken  during  the  season.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  figure  is  at  once  apparent  when 
It  is  related  to  previous  seasonal  catches. 
Of  the  27,176  rorquals  taken  during  the 
1955-56  season,  25,289  were  fln  whales.  By 
1962-63  the  figure  had  dropped  to  18,668. 
This  decline  occurred  despite  a  steady  sea- 
sonal Increase  both  In  the  number  of  catch- 
ers and  in  the  efficiency  and  hunting  capac- 
ity of  the  whaling  fleets. 

The  decline  of  the  fln  whale  in  recent 
years  is  shown  by  the  following  statistics 
for  estimated  average  population  size,  pub- 
lished by  the  International  Whaling  Commis- 
sion: 1955-56,  110,000;  1956-57,  101.700;  1957- 
58.  89.000;  1958-59,  88.600;  1959-60,  65.700; 
1960-61,  59,700;  1961-62,  45,300;  1962-63, 
40,000. 

In  the  light  of  this  situation  the  Commis- 
sion's sclentiflc  advisers  agreed  that  the  1964- 
65  season's  catch  should  be  limited  to  4.000 
b.w.u.,  this  figure  being  progressed  to  3,000 
b.w.u.  In  1965-66  and  2,000  b.w.u.  in  the  1966- 
67  season;  the  flgure  of  2.000  b.w.u.  would 
have  permitted  recovery  of  the  whale  stocks 
to  commence  and  would  therefore  have  been 
acceptable  as  a  kind  of  conservation  measure. 
This  proposal  did  not  secure  the  three- 
fourths  majority  necessary  for  Its  euxwptance. 


The  four*  countries  that  engage  In  pelagic 
whaling  in  the  Antarctic  later  reached  agree- 
ment outside  the  Commission  to  limit  the 
1964-65  season's  catch  to  8,000  b.w.u.,  which 
was  double  the  quota  accepted  by  the  scien- 
tists; a  further  serious  reduction  of  fln  whale 
stocks  therefore  became  Inevitable. 

RECENT  CATCHES 

Actual  catches  for  the  1964-65  season  fell 
short  of  the  unofficial  target  by  almost  1.000 
b.w.u.,  substantiating  the  sclentiflc  advisers' 
prediction  not  only  that  whale  stocks  were 
so  low  that  a  quota  at  that  level  "could  not 
be  considered  either  as  a  restraint  or  as  a 
conservation  measure  in  any  sense,"  but  also 
that  the  available  whaling  fleets  could  not 
secure  such  a  catch,  even  on  a  short-term 
basis. 

Seven  thousand  fin  whales  were  taken, 
the  toUl  stock  of  this  species  being  thereby 
reduced  to  an  estimated  34,000  to  36,000, 
which  is  about  a  third  of  the  nvunber  esti- 
mated to  have  existed  less  than  10  years  ago. 
The  statistics  also  show  that  the  whalers 
concentrated  much  more  effort  on  catching 
the  sel  whale  than  they  had  done  In  any  pre- 
vious season.  This  shift  can  be  attributed  In 
part  to  the  scarcity  of  other  species,  but  It  Is 
also  accounted  for  by  the  Increasing  value 
of  whale  meat,  meat  extract,  and  other 
products.  The  catch  of  sel  whales  was  four 
times  that  of  the  preceding  year,  20,000  being 
taken  from  an  estimated  total  population  of 
55,000. 

No  species  of  whale  can  long  withstand 
this  rate  of  exploitation,  and  it  is  clear  that, 
tmless  a  realistic  catch  limit  Is  introduced 
and  enforced,  the  sel  could  within  a  few  years 
be  reduced  to  the  same  precarious  status  as 
the  blue  whale. 

Stringent  reduction  of  the  Antarctic  whale 
catch  during  the  next  few  years  would  allow 
stocks  to  recover  and  thereby  pave  the  way 
for  a  progesslve  expansion  of  the  Industry. 
At  the  Sandefjord  meeting  the  proposal  for 
such  a  reduction  was  supported  by  all  but 
4  of  the  14  participating  countries  (the  4 
were  Japan,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Norway),  but,  since  the  Commission  has 
no  legal  powers  of  enforcement,  the  minority 
view  prevailed.  A  situation  had  in  fact  arisen 
which  nine  Commissioners,  backed  by  their 
own  governments,  failed  to  obtain  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Antarctic  whaling  countries  to 
reduce  the  quota  of  catches  in  accordance 
with  scientific  advice  and  In  accordance  with 
the  Industry's  own  long-term  Interests. 

The  governments  whose  representatives  at 
Sandefjord  voted  to  give  effect  to  the  scien- 
tists' recommendations  regarded  the  failure 
to  take  effective  action  as  a  threat  to  other 
International  agreements  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  rational  use  of  marine  flsheries  re- 
sources. These  governments  Indicated  that 
continuing  failure  to  reach  agreement 
through  the  commission  might  compel  them 
to  seek  a  solution  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, where  many  more  countries  not  at 
present  engaged  In  whaling  would  make 
evident  their  opposition  to  the  destruction  of 
a  valuable  food  resource  through  unrestricted 
predation  by  a  few. 

SPECIAL    MEETING 

Mounting  dissatisfaction  over  the  failure 
of  the  Sandefjord  meeting  led  to  the  calling 
of  the  first  special  meeting  ever  to  be  con- 
vened by  the  International  Whaling  Com- 
mission; this  was  held  in  London  from  May  3 
to  6,  1965.  Its  purpose  was  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  an  overall  maximum  quota  for  the 


"At  the  time  of  the  Sandefjord  meeting 
there  were  four  pelagic-whaling  countries, 
but  since  then  the  Netherlands  has  sold  her 
one  remaining  fleet  to  Japan.  Thus  there 
are  now  only  three — Japan,  the  ILS.S.R..  and 
Norway. 
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antarctic  pelagic-whaling  fleets  for  the  1965- 
66  season. 

Scientific  evidence  was  presented  to  stoow 
that  only  If  the  total  catch  for  1965-66  were 
held  to  less  than  2,500  b.w.u.  (made  up  of 
not  more  than  4.000  fin  and  3.000  set  whales) 
could  it  be  ensured  that  stocks  of  fin  and  set 
would  not  be  further  depleted.  The  basis  for 
discussion  was  a  report  by  a  group  of  scien- 
tists, and  submitted  by  FAO.  of  analysea  of 
data  supplied  especially  by  the  Bureau  of 
International  Whaling  Statistics,  the  com- 
mission having  made  no  arrangements  for 
appraisal  of  the  recent  scientific  data.  This 
report,  together  with*  PAO's  consistent  re- 
fusal to  be  associated  with  a  policy  which 
could  ultimately  lead  to  destruction  of  the 
whale  resources,  were  factors  of  the  greatest 
Importance  to  the  meeting. 

There  was  unanimity  among  the  countries 
represented  at  the  meeting  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  reducing  catches  to  within  the  sus- 
tainable yield  and  of  ultimately  reducing 
them  still  further,  so  that  whale  stocks  could 
Increase  to  the  point  where  maxlmiun 
sustainable  yields  could  be  obtained. 

Pour  separate  proposals,  submitted  by  the 
representatives  of  the  U.S.S.R..  Norway, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States,  respectively, 
were  examined  by  a  special  committee  whose 
essential  purpose  It  was  to  obtain  the  agree- 
ment of  the  three  pelagic-whaling  countries 
to  any  one  of  the  proposals,  and  preferably 
to  the  one  giving  the  highest  degree  of  pro- 
tection to  the  whales. 

This  committee  failed  to  reach  agreement 
In  spite  of  a  last-minute  attempt  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States,  who  put 
forward  virtually  identical  amendments  pro- 
posing adoption  of  a  quota  of  4,000j3.w.u.  for 
the  1965-66  season. 

The  amendments  contained  the  proviso 
that  each  member  of  the  commission  bind 
himself  to  recommend  to  his  own  governmen* 
that  It  should  agree  to  further  reductions  in 
the  1966-67  and  1967-68  quotas — reductions 
designed  to  Insure  that  the  1967-68  quota 
would  be  lower  than  the  sustainable  yield  of 
both  fin  and  sel  stocks  at  that  time. 

The  Japanese  finally  offered  to  accept  the 
U.S.S.R. -United  SUtes  prop>osal  provided  the 
1965-66  quota  was  raised  to  4,500  b.w.u.  The 
Canadian  representative  and  others  at- 
tempted to  have  the  clause  concerning 
f  lirther  reduction  In  quotas  defined  more  pre- 
cisely and  made  more  binding,  but  their  ef- 
forts were  unavailing.  The  Japanese  amend- 
ment was  put  to  the  vote  and  carried. 

OBJECTIONS 

The  official  press  release  Issued  by  the  In- 
ternational Whaling  Commission  after  the 
meeting  states  that  "there  is  thus  for  the  first 
time  a  plan  for  the  effective  conservation  of 
whales  In  the  Antarctic,"  but  this  optimistic 
assertion  appears  to  be  premature,  since  the 
agreement  Is  open  to  the  following  objec- 
tions. 

1.  The  1965-66  quota  of  4,500  b.w.u.  Is  al- 
most twice  as  high  as  the  2,500  b.w.u.  which 
the  scientific  advisers  regard  as  the  maximum 
for  the  1965-66  season  If  stocks  of  fin  and 
sel  are  not  to  be  still  further  depleted. 

2.  The  wording  of  the  statement  concern- 
ing the  reduction  of  quotas  for  the  two  sub- 
sequent seasons  to  within  the  sustainable 
yield  of  existing  stocks  is  very  imprecise,  and 
the  Japanese  delegate  was  notably  evasive 
in  giving  his  interpretation  of  It. 

3.  The  intention.  Implicit  In  the  agree- 
ment. Is  that  the  reduction  should  be  to  the 
level  which  would  permit  basic  whale  stocks 
to  increase,  but  this  essential  requirement  Is 
not  clearly  stated. 

4.  The  quota  applies  only  to  pelagic  whal- 
ing and  takes  no  account  of  the  catch  from 
shore  stations.  The  500  b.w.u.  taken  from 
South  Georgia,  for  example,  during  the  1964- 
65  season  is  a  significant  amount  in  relation 
to  the  overall  pelagic  catch. 


5.  The  quota  continues  to  be  expressed  in 
blue  whale  units,  a  procedure  which  gives  in- 
adequate control  over  the  killing  of  Individ- 
ual species.  Thus,  in  theory,  the  entire  quota 
could  be  taken  in  either  fin  or  sel,  with  dis- 
astrous results  to  either  of  those  species. 

PROPOSED    MEASURES 

Therefore,  although  it  is  true  that  the 
agreement  recognizes  the  need  to  conserve 
whale  stocks  in  the  Antarctic,  this  need  is 
unlikely  to  be  met  unless  further  measures, 
along  the  following  lines,  are  adopted: 

1.  The  proposal  to  reduce  the  catch  to  the 
level  of  sustainable  yield  by  1967-1968  should 
be  unequivocally  stated  as  part  of  a  firm 
policy  directive  by  the  commission;  Indeed, 
the  quota  for  that  season  should  be  set  suf- 
ficiently below  the  sustainable  yield  to  allow 
some  significant  Increase  of  whale  stocks  to 
begin. 

2.  The  system  of  basing  quotas  on  the 
blue-whale-unlt  formula  should  be  aban- 
doned, and  quotas  for  each  species  should  be 
laid  down. 

3.  Quotas  should  cover  both  shore  station 
and  pelagic  catches. 

4.  Both  the  blue  whale  and  the  pygmy  blue 
whale  should  be  specifically  accorded  ab- 
solute protection  throughout  their  entire 
range.  (At  the  Sandefjord  meeting  the  com- 
mission recommended  the  complete  prohibi- 
tion of  the  capture  of  blue  whales  In  the 
Antarctic,  but  the  pelagic  whaling  countries 
subsequently,  objected  to  this  decision  so  It 
is  now  null  and  void.) 

5.  Urgent  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  whaling  fleets  that  cannot,  because  of  re- 
duced quotas,  be  employed  In  the  Antarctic 
from  destroying  stocks  elsewhere,  as  In  the 
North  Pacific. 

6.  The  International  Observer  Scheme  ■, 
on  which  the  commission  has  already  agreed 
in  principle,  should  be  Implemented  with- 
out further  delay. 

CONlJLUSION 

Unless  there  is  firm  agreement  along  these 
lines  the  prospect  will  continue  to  be  as  dis- 
turbing to  conservationists  as  it  must 
presumably  be  to  some  sections  of  the  whal- 
ing Industry.  In  the  words  of  S.  J.  Holt,  of 
PAO,  one  of  the  three  scientific  advisers, 
"cut-throat  competition,  eventual  extermina- 
tion of  species  and  the  death  of  the  Antarctic 
whaling  Industry  could  result  unless  last- 
ditch  agreement  is  reached  in  the  Antarctic 
whaling  crisis — stocks  are  now  so  small  that 
only  the  most  drastic  action  can  sfve  the 
whaling  Industry  from  complete  collapse 
within  a  very  few  years,  after  which  it  will  be 
generations  before  the  residual  stocks  recover 
to  a  productive  level.  Some  of  them  may 
never  recover." 

Holt  has  stated  that  the  maximum  sus- 
tainable yield  of  antarctic  whales  would  be 
slightly  more  than  1.5  million  tons  annually 
after  the  stocks  had  been  allowed  to  build 
up:  this  Is  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  po- 
tential world  whale  catch.  At  current  prices 
this  would  be  worth  some  $200  million  each 
year.  It  seems  almost  incomprehensible  that 
a  sustainable  natural  resource  of  this  mag- 
nitude should  be  allowed  to  become  virtually 
extinguished  and  a  valuable  Industry  brought 
to  a  standstill  because  a  minority  of  its  mem- 
bers are  motivated  by  what  has  been  aptly 
termed  a  "plunder  now,  pay  later"  policy. 

Rational  utilization  of  this  resource  is  per- 
fectly legitimate,  but  exploitation  to  the 
point  of  extermination  is  as  Inexcusable  as 
it  Is  shorUlghted.  Quite  apart  from  ethical 
considerations,  totel  destruction  of  whale 
stocks  does  not  make  very  good  economic 
sense.    Yet,  not  only  has  international  agree- 


ment so  far  failed  to  prevent  irresponsible 
overexploltation  of  this  valuable  and  irre- 
placeable natural  resource,  but  the  whaling 
Industry  Itself  has  entirely  failed  to  look  to 
the  future  and  to  plan  long-term  operations 
In  the  light  of  the  scientific  evidence  avail- 
able to  it.  Adoption  by  the  commission  of 
the  recommendations  of  its  own  scientific 
advisers  would  Involve  no  surrender  to  senti- 
ment but  would  provide  a  blueprint  both  for 
Insuring  the  continuance  of  whale  stocks 
and  for  securing  the  whaling  Industry's  own 
means  of  existence. 

The  unrestricted  slaughter  which  resulted 
in  the  near-extermination  of  whales  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  during  the  last  century 
could  be  In  part  excused  on  grounds  of  ig- 
norance. That  excuse  is  no  longer  valid,  yet 
an  identical  result  is  now  likely  to  be 
achieved  quite  deliberately — even,  apparently, 
at  the  cost  of  self-destruction  of  the  Industry 
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'  Under  the  International  Observer  Scheme, 
an  officially  appointed  foreign  observer  would 
be  attached  to  each  whaling  fleet  to  insure 
that  all  ships  engaged  In  whaling  conform 
to  the  regulations. 


POWER  IN  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  our 
Constitution  instituted  a  system  of  gov- 
ernmental checks  and  balances  which  is 
without  peer.  The  Constitutional  Con- 
gress without  doubt  intended  that  the 
executive  branch  should  vigorously 
maintain  its  prerogatives  and  keep  alive 
the  balance  between  the  three  branches. 
President  Johnson's  handling  of  the 
military  construction  bill  is  a  good  case 
in  point  and  it  has  been  well  emphasized 
by  the  Winona  Daily  News  in  Winona, 
Miim.  I  would  like  all  of  our  Members 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  read  its  com- 
ments and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
its  editorial  of  September  7  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Winona  (Minn.)  News. 

Sept.  7.  1965) 

Power  in  Government 

President  Johnson's  conduct  in  office  has 

led  to  much  talk  about  the  great  power  of 

the  Presidency.     It  Is  well  to  bear  In  mind 

that  Congress  Is  constantly  trying  to  stretch 

its  powers  at  the  expense  of  the  executive 

department,  and  that  a  strong  Presidency  is  a 

useful  check  on  that  effort. 

Take  the  military  construction  bill  au- 
thorizing a  payment  of  $1.78  billion.  This 
bill  has  been  vetoed  by  President  Johnson 
because  of  a  section  providing  that  no  mili- 
tary camp  or  post  shall  be  closed  or  cut  down 
until  120  days  after  reports  of  the  action  are 
made  to  the  Armed  Services  Committees  c-' 
the  House  and  Senate. 

Such  a  provision  would  deprive  the  Presi- 
dent of  his  power  to  make  savings  In  the 
offices  under  his  charge,  unless  Congress 
approved.  Should  this  practice  be  broad- 
ened, the  executive  department  would  not 
be  under  *the  President's  control  but  under 
that  of  Congress. 

This  is  not  the  first  recorded  attempt  &'■ 
congressional  encroachment  in  this  admlnis; 
tration.  Earlier  this  year  in  a  minor  flooc 
relief  bill  Congress  stipulated  that  some  proj- 
ects could  be  carried  out  only  if  the  congres- 
sional committee  approved.  The  Presiden: 
very  properly  vetoed  this  schenae. 

These  observations  should  not  be  taken  a 
asserting  that  Congress  ought  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  Chief  Executive.  Congre« 
could  do  much.  Indeed,  to  extend  its  powe-' 
through  debate  of  substantive  Issues  apa:" 
from  whatever  program  the  White  Hou£< 
proposes.  But  neither  should  Congress  ty 
enabled  to  usurp  the  Executive  power.  Ou; 
system  of  checks  and  balances  has  served  uj 
well.  I 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
fense strategy  of  the  United  States  for- 
mulated by  this  administration  seeks  to 
cive  our  country  the  greatest  number  of 
options  through  a  scale  from  guerrilla 
warfare  to  the  exchange  of  nuclear  mis- 
siles. 

One  of  the  clearest  options  which 
should  be  available  within  our  arsenal  of 
weapons  is  the  manned  aircraft. 

On  Friday,  September  24,  1965,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital  clear- 
ly set  forth  this  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  above  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Warplane  Role  Grows 

The  war  In  Vietnam  is  proving  dally  that 
Instead  of  their  days  being  numbered, 
manned  aircraft  are  being  required  In  ever- 
increasing  numbers. 

For  a  time.  It  was  popular  in  Washington 
to  predict  that  bombers,  transports,  fighters, 
helicopters  and  liaison  planes  had  outlived 
their  usefulness  in  modern  warfare. 

This  prediction  was  based  on  continued 
development  of  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  and  tactical  rocketry.  The  thought 
was  that  these  rapidly  were  replacing 
manned  aircraft. 

But  twice  in  2  days  last  week,  Gen.  J.  P. 
McConnell,  top  man  in  the  Air  Force,  has 
insisted  manned  aircraft  have  a  continuing 
place  in  the  Air  Force. 

Speaking  before  the  executives  of  the  Air 
Force  Association,  General  McConnell  de- 
clared, "the  requirement  for  manned  aircraft 
in  helping  to  support  our  national  objectives 
has  expanded  greatly  and  can  be  expected 
to  expand  still  further  throughout  the  fore- 
seeable future." 

The  general,  who  succeeded  Gen.  Ctirtis 
LeMay,  told  of  the  expanding  role  of  tactical 
alrpower — fighter  bombers — In  a  local  war  as 
in  Vietnam. 

He  referred,  too,  to  the  need  for  better 
airlift  transports  and  to  the  importance  of 
specialized  craft  such  as  helicopters,  aerial 
refueling  planes,  chemical  defoliant  craft, 
airborne  command  posts  and  general  utility 
planes  for  short  takeoff  and  landing. 

Big  rockets  and  atomic  warheads  have 
their  irreplaceable  position  in  global  wars, 
but  the  grass-fire  wars  that  have  been  set 
sporadically  have  shown  the  continuing  need 
for  manned  aircraft. 


BIG  BROTHER":   ELECTRONIC 
EAVESDROPPING 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  has  been  in- 
creasingly alarmed  by  the  use  of  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  in  this  Nation. 

The  growing  public  concern  about  this 
problem  is  clearly  shown  in  the  increas- 
ing number  of  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles  written  on  this  topic  in  recent 
months.  These  articles  have  been 
aimed  at  both  the  general  public  and  at 
the  technical  specialists  who  must  deal 
^^ith  this  problem. 

The  nationally  recognized  law  en- 
forcement magazine  Law  and  Order 
views  the  issue  of  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping to  be  serious  enough  to  justify  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  topic. 
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Mr.  William  Shaw,  the  author  of  this 
fine  series,  has  focused  attention  on  the 
extent  of  the  problem  and  the  ways  in 
which  law  authorities  can  frustrate  the 
activities  of  electronic  snooE>ers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
most  recent  article  by  Mr.  Shaw  in  the 
August  1965  edition  of  Law  and  Order 
entitled  "An  Introduction  to  Law  En- 
forcement Electronics  and  Communica- 
tions" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
An     Introduction     to    Law    Enforcement 

Electronics    and    Communications — Part 

IV(b) 

(By  William  Shaw) 

foreword 

Part  rV(a)  presented  an  overall  view  of 
the  highly  controversial  topic  of  electronic 
eavesdropping.  The  results  of  a  limited 
survey  were  discussed  along  with  some  per- 
sonal opinions.  I  left  the  reader  with  the 
marked  Impression  that  electronic  snooping 
(at  the  present)  has  been  employed  on  a 
limited  scale.  It  would  be  difficult  to  predict 
what  the  future  holds  for  electronic  snoop- 
ing but  one  thing  Is  certain.  There  are 
groups  who  find  all  types  of  surveillance 
profitable.  Should  the  value  of  such  opera- 
tions become  attractive  to  others  then  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  both 
television  and  sound  snooping  will  Increase, 

I  have  carefully  avoided  the  Intricate  legal 
and  moral  aspects  of  this  subject  as  my  area 
of  knowledge  is  in  the  technical  rather  than 
the  sociological.  There  is  an  old  saying,  "It 
takes  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief."  and  this  can 
apply  to  the  material  that  follows.  While 
the  reader  may  never  be  required  to  employ 
electronic  snooping  devices  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble he  might  be  asked  to  uncover  them.  To 
do  this  the  counter  snooper,  also  known  as 
anti-intrusion  specialist,  must  be  well  versed 
in  all  the  known  techniques  and  devices. 

The  following  material  covering  wiretaps 
Is  Introductory  in  nature  and  Is  by  no  means 
complete.  It  does,  however,  cover  enough  of 
the  art  to  give  the  reader  some  measure 
of  the  subject.  It  will,  I  hope,  serve  as  a 
thought  provoker  that  will  stimulate  the  de- 
sire to  learn  more  about  the  art  of  wire- 
tapping. 

The  telephone  tap 

The  telephone  tap  rates  the  top  of  the 
snooping  list  because  It  is  the  number  one 
tool  of  the  eavesdropper  and  because  Its  exist- 
ence is  known  by  one  and  all.  So  that  we 
may  start  at  the  beginning,  let  us  define  the 
telephone  tap.  The  telephone  tap  can  be 
defined  as  the  coupling  of  a  device  to  a  tele- 
phone line  which  will  allow  an  unauthorized 
persons  to  monitor  every  Incoming  and  out- 
going call.  A  very  basic  definition?  True, 
but  the  equipment  employed  can  be  either 
basic  or  complex. 

Though  most  people  don't  realize  It  until 
the  comparison  is  made,  they  know  of  two 
arrangements  which  are  very  much  like  wire- 
taps. These  are,  of  course,  the  party  line 
and  the  extension  telephone. 

Consider  the  party  line  which  Is  nothing 
more  than  a  pair  of  wires  starting  at  the 
telephone  office  and  ending  at  the  subscriber 
farthest  away.  All  the  telephone  users  be- 
tween these  two  points  are  bridged  (tapped) 
on  to  this  pair  of  wires.  As  these  inter- 
mediate telephone  users  can  be  located  any- 
where along  the  line  it  becomes  obvious  that 
an  additional  unauthorized  user  can.  with 
the  proper  equipment,  connect  himself  to 
this  line.  If  we  forget  the  unauthorized  in- 
dividual for  a  moment  and  Just  consider  the 
members  of  the  party  line,  you  can  see  that 
each  one  can.  if  he  or  she  so  desires,  listen 
In  on  any  of  the  others. 


Subscribers  on  party  lines  soon  learn  to 
recognize  the  various  sounds  and  changes  In 
volume  on  the  line  when  a  party  line  member 
picks  up  his  or  her  receiver.  The  clicks  of 
telephone  sets  are  characteristic  but  not  al- 
ways as  noticeable  as  some  people  might 
suspect.  The  drop  In  volume  that  occurs, 
however,  is  usually  quite  obvious.  The  longer 
the  party  line,  the  more  the  sound  level 
change  becomes.  Cautious  busybodles  learn 
to  lift  the  telephone  handset  gently  from 
the  cradle  and  place  their  hand  over  the 
mike.  This  reduces  to  a  minimum  the 
chance  of  being  detected  by  the  person  on 
the  line. 

The  extension  phone  can,  as  you  well  know, 
be  used  to  eavesdrop.  Those  with  two  or 
more  extensions  In  their  homes  have  no 
doubt  caught  one  of  the  children  secretly 
listening  In  on  an  adult  conversation.  Again 
the  telltale  clicks,  lowering  of  volume  and 
background  noise  are  the  clues. 

The  individual  subscriber  unlike  the  party 
line  user,  has  the  pair  of  wires  (commonly 
called  the  subscriber's  loop)  entirely  to  him- 
self. Starting  at  a  pair  of  terminals  at  the 
telephone  office  out  over  poles  or  under- 
ground cables  go  two  wires,  anywhere  along 
which  an  extension  phone  could  be  con- 
nected. That  is,  of  course,  if  the  wires  are 
accessible.  Now,  if  an  extension  can  be 
bridged  across  the  line,  so  can  a  tap. 

Where  taps  can  be  connected 

On  the  open  wire  telephone  pole  tJT>e  party 
line  a  tap  can  be  connected  across  the  pair 
at  any  pole  crossarm.  All  the  wiretapper 
has  to  do  Is  select  a  telephone  pole  which  it 
not  In  sight  of  a  house,  climb  the  pole,  clip 
two  leads  on  to  the  pair,  run  the  leads  down 
the  pole,  attach  his  listening  device  and  wait. 

There  are  several  simple  methods  by  which 
the  eavesdropper  can  Identify  the  desired 
pair  from  many.  At  the  pole  nearest  the 
location  he  is  interested  in  will  be  found 
what  is  called  a  drop.  By  visually  checking 
the  connections  he  can  determine  the  desired 
pair.  If  this  Is  not  possible,  he  can  check 
each  pair  with  what  Is  called  a  buttlnsky. 
This  is  a  special  lineman  telephone  with  a 
dial  mounted  on  the  receiver  end  of  the 
handset.  It  is  self-contained  and  allows  a 
person  to  dial  In  the  normal  manner.  With 
this  device  the  wiretapper  can  call  on  a  line; 
If  it's  the  wrong  one,  he  will  either  get 
nothing,  a  characteristic  tone,  or  some  party. 
The  skilled  wiretapper  has  sufficient  tele- 
phone training  to  accomplish  this  rapidly 
and  without  being  detected. 

Connecting  a  tap  to  a  private  home  phone 
in  a  built-up  area  Is  probably  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  to  get  away  with.  This  is 
because  the  wiretapper  has  only  three  basic 
locations  from  which  he  can  work :  The  sub- 
scriber's terminal  block  in  his  house,  the 
telephone  poles,  or  inside  the  telephone  of- 
fice. As  the  subscriber's  terminal  block  Is 
Inside  the  house,  this  location  is  out.  Only 
law  enforcement  organizations  with  special 
permission  can  obtain  a  bridge  (tap)  Inside 
the  telephone  office.  This  leaves  only  the 
poles.  The  difficulty  here  Is  that  If  the  wire- 
tapper climbs  the  pole  in  front  of  a  home  in 
a  built-up  area  he  will  probably  be  noticed 
by  many.  While  he  may  get  away  with  this 
for  a  given  period  of  time,  he  must  be  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  for  regular  telephone 
linemen,  police  officers,  and  suspicious  citi- 
zens. Once  he  moves  to  the  end  of  the  street 
to  attempt  to  connect  to  a  Junction  box.  he 
can  run  into  as  many  as  several  hundred 
lines.  Thus,  unless  he  has  the  help  of  a  tele- 
phone employee,  the  task  becomes  extremely 
difficult. 

The  city  dweller  living  in  an  apartment 
house  or  the  businessman  in  an  office  build- 
ing are  the  people  that  are  the  easlert  to  tap. 
The  reason  is  that  almost  all  apartment 
houses  and  office  buildings  ( that  do  not  have 
a  telephone  operator  in  attendance)  have 
a  terminal  box  either  In  the  basement  or  in 
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some  storage  area.  However,  while  the  ter- 
minal box  Is  the  easiest  place  to  connect  a 
tap,  the  professionals  look  for  less  obvious 
points  along  the  loop. 

Wiretapping  equipment 

The  most  elementary  form  of  tap  consists 
of  nothing  more  than  two  pieces  of  wire,  a 
fairly  large  value  capacitor  and  an  earpiece 
from  a  telephone  handset.  The  purpose  of 
the  capacitor  is  to  block  the  d.c.  current 
which  is  supplied  from  the  telephone  oCBce 
from  flowing  through  the  earpiece.  If  the 
capacitor  Is  not  employed,  the  current  flow 
through  the  earpiece  causes  a  relay  in  the 
telephone  office  to  operate,  making  It  look 
like  the  subscriber's  handset  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  cradle.  If  the  earpiece, 
without  the  capacitor,  is  left  across  the  line 
for  more  than  30  seconds,  an  off-hook  howler 
is  put  on  the  line.  Should  the  subscriber 
pick  up  his  handset  during  this  time,  he 
would  hear  the  howler  and  assume  his  line 
was  out  of  order.  During  this  time  the  sub- 
scriber could  not  receive  Incoming  calls  or 
make  outgoing  calls. 

This  simple  arrangement  Just  described  Is 
rarely  used  by  anyone  except  a  rank  novice. 
If  you  recall  in  my  simplified  definition  of 
wiretap,  I  used  the  word  "coupled"  to  the 
line  rather  than  the  specific  "connected  to 
the  line."  The  reason  for  the  choice  of  word 
"couple"  is  that  it  Is  possible  to  "sense"  the 
electrical  energy  in  a  telephone  line  without 
connecting  to  it  mechanically.  One  device 
for  doing  this  is  the  induction  pickup  coll. 
However,  the  pickup  coil  is  used  basically  as 
a  means  to  supply  telephone  conversations 
to  a  telephone  amplifier  or  tape  recorder.  To 
work  they  must  be  placed  either  against  the 
earpiece  or  inside  the  telephone  subset  near 
the  network  block.  They  will  work  after  a 
fashion  if  placed  under  the  telephone. 

The  Induction  type  pickup  coil  needs  a 
strong  magnetic  field  which  varies  with  the 
fluctuations  of  speech.  It  will  not  work  if 
placed  alongside  a  telephone  line. 

There  is,  however,  a  variation  of  the  pickup 
coil  which  has  been  designed  specifically  for 
coupling  to  a  telephone  line.  In  place  of 
a  rigid  coll.  two  lengths  of  wire  are  used 
in  conjunction  with  a  high  gain  audio  ampli- 
fier. To  Install  the  tap  the  eavesdropper 
merely  identifies  the  telephone  pair  he  Is 
Interested  in,  spreads  them  apart  Just  far 
enough  to  wrap  one  pickup  wire  around  one 
of  the  two  telephone  leads  and  the  other 
around  the  second.  He  then  connects  these 
leads  to  the  magnetic  pickup  element  of  the 
audio  amplifier  which  may  have  either  a 
loudspeaker  or  an  earpiece  and  listens.  If 
the  point  of  tap  is  such  that  a  person  sta- 
tioned there  would  arouse  suspicion,  then 
the  eavesdropper  might  connect  a  long  ex- 
tension cord  to  his  earpiece  and  monitor 
from  a  secure  location.  Another  variation 
which  will  be  discussed  in  part  rV(c)  would 
be  to  use  a  miniature  radio  transmitter  to 
broadcast  the  output  of  the  pickup  to  a  re- 
ceiver located  as  far  as  several  blocks  away. 

The  big  advantage  to  this  type  of  tele- 
phone tap  is  it  has  no  effect  on  the  telephone 
line.  It  makes  no  characteristic  clicks  nor 
does  it  affect  the  volume  on  the  line.  The 
proponent  of  this  device  lauds  the  fact  that 
.no  physical  connection  to  the  line  is  required 
and  although  this  is  true,  there  are  very 
few  points  along  a  telephone  pair  (inside  a 
building)  where  these  leads  are  not  covered 
by  the  rubber  or  plastic  shield.  Thus,  this 
outer  covering  must  be  removed  to  allow 
each  of  the  two  pickup  leads  to  be  indi- 
vidually wrapped. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  covered  the  means 
to  couple  to  the  line;  once  the  pickup  is 
accomplished,  many  accessories  are  avail- 
able to  amplify,  transmit,  and  record  this 
information.  Companies  such  as  C.  H. 
Stoeltlng,  424  North  Honmn  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Hi.,  carry  an  extensive  line  of  electronic  sur- 
veillance equipment. 


Countering  the  wire  tapper 

While  law  enforcement  agencies  can  enlist 
the  aid  of  telephone  company  officials  (under 
certain  situations)  to  install  wiretaps,  the 
private  agency  must  fetch  for  itself.  Many 
security  officials  and  police  officers  have  asked 
how  they  can  be  sure  a  line  is  clean,  how 
do  they  go  about  finding  out?  There  is  no 
simple  answer;  to  counter  any  undesirable 
action  it  is  important  to  become  well  versed 
in  this  action. 

To  check  a  line  for  a  tap,  first  Inspect  the 
small  terminal  block  on  the  wall.  Three, 
possibly  four  wires  should  be  found  running 
from  the  phone  to  this  block.  Remove  the 
block  from  the  wall  (the  telephone  com- 
pany won't  like  it,  but  if  it's  important 
enough  they  will  have  an  installer  do  it) 
and  check  for  additional  wires  that  might 
have  been  connected  across  the  regular  cable. 
Attempt  to  follow  the  wires  from  the  tele- 
phone down  to  the  terminal  box.  If  the 
wires  (which  should  be  inside  a  plastic 
sheath)  are  visible  along  the  entire  run  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  covering  has 
been  tampered  with,  take  a  close  look  at 
the  terminals  in  the  terminal  box.  Unless 
recent  work  has  been  done  at  the  box  by 
telephone  people,  the  screws  should  look 
tarnished.  Bright  scratch  marks  suggest  clip 
leads  might  have  been  hooked  across  the 
line. 

Once  outside  the  building,  you  will  re- 
quire the  help  of  a  telephone  employee. 
Without  his  assistance  the  best  you  can  do 
is  follow  the  telephone  poles  in  both  direc- 
tions leading  away  from  the  building, 
looking  for  a  thin  pair  of  wires  running 
down  the  pole.  But,  here  again,  you  can't 
be  sure  because  the  tap  may  be  connected  to 
a  miniature  radio  transmitter  which  could 
be  strapped  on  the  top  of  a  crossarm  com- 
pletely out  of  sight  from  the  ground. 

Actually,  to  become  adept  at  tracking  down 
wiretaps  and  other  snooping  devices,  it  is 
almost  a  necessity  that  you  receive  formal 
instruction  from  an  active  specialist. 

Now  that  we  have  covered  some  of  the 
basic  methods  for  tracking  down  wiretaps, 
the  next  question  Is:  Are  there  any  tech- 
niques that  could  be  employed  that  could 
prevent  the  wiretapper  from  connecting  to 
the  line  or  that  could  Jam  his  pickup  device? 

Preventing  the  wiretapper  from  coupling 
to  some  section  of  the  subscriber's  line  (loop) 
can  seldom  be  fissured.  If,  however,  you  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price,  special  armored 
(shielded)  cable  can  be  used  that  would  de- 
feat the  Inductive  pickup  and  make  the  clip 
lead  method  almost  Impossible.  Such  ar- 
rangements are  employed  by  high  security 
military  Installations  and  defense  con- 
tractors. In  addition,  high  security  lines  are 
run  through  conduit  and  all  terminal  boxes 
are  locked  and  periodically  Inspected. 

The  second  method  to  defeat  the  wire- 
tapper Is  to  employ  scramblers.  The  scram- 
bler will  convert  speech  into  sounds  that 
are  completely  unintelligible  and  unless  the 
wiretapper  has  a  matched  unit  similar  to 
the  person  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  he 
would  obtain  no  useful  Information  whatso- 
ever. Present-day  scramblers  are  compact, 
self-contained  devices  that  snap  onto  the 
standard  telephone  handset.  They  can  be 
carried  in  a  briefcase  and  used  on  any 
phone,  including  a  pay  phone.  A  complete 
description  of  this  type  of  device  was  given 
In  this  column  In  February  1962  under  the 
title  "Secrecy  Systems." 

This  completes  the  Introductory  material 
on  wiretapping.  Beyond  this  point  a  fairly 
good  background  In  electronics  and  tele- 
phone art  would  be  required  to  follow  the 
circuit  descriptions  of  the  actual  wire  tap- 
ping devices  and  the  telephone  circuits.  I 
hope  that  It  has  served  its  purpose,  which 
was  to  give  the  mildly  interested  an  insight 
Into  wiretapping  and  as  a  stimulator  to 
those  who  would  like  to  learn  more. 


In  part  IV(c)  I  will  cover  the  other  snoop, 
ing  devices  such  as  hidden  microphones, 
voice-actuated  tape  recorders,  etc. 

The  next  two  Issues  will  contain  answers 
to  questions  received  over  the  first  6  months 
of  1965,  after  which  the  introduction  series 
will  be  resumed. 


STRENGTHENING     CERTAIN     LAWS 
RELATING  TO  BANKING 

Mr.  ROBERTSON,  Mr.  President,  I 
noted  with  interest  that  yesterday  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan],  introduced  a  bill,  S.  2575,  on 
behalf  of  himself,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  ,  the  junior  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut [Mr.  RiBicoFF],  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt],  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI. 

This  bill  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  exten- 
sive investigation  and  hearings  which  the 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, of  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  chairman,  made  earlier 
this  year  in  the  field  of  federally  insured 
banks. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  protect  deposi- 
tors in  insured  banks  against  the  kind  of 
misconduct  which  was  disclosed  during 
this  investigation  and  hearing. 

This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency.  I  have 
already  asked  for  the  comments  of  the 
banking  agencies  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  the  many  changes  in  our 
banking  laws  which  the  bill  would  make. 
In  addition,  I  expect  that  the  banking 
industry  will  examine  the  bill  carefully 
and  that  the  various  banking  associa- 
tions, the  individual  banks  and  the  pub- 
lic generally  will  give  us  the  benefit  of 
their  views. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  mat- 
ter, I  expect  to  schedule  hearings  early 
next  year  on  S.  2575,  along  with  other 
bills  which  have  been  or  may  be  proposed 
to  accomplish  the  same  objectives. 
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TALKING  IT  OVER^"MADE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA" 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  received  a  letter  from  an  Ohio 
constituent,  Mrs.  Forrest  MacNab,  1211 
Far  Hills  Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio,  calling 
my  attention  to  a  newspaper  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Dayton  Journal 
Herald,  expounding  the  virtues  of  a  little 
known  but,  nevertheless,  a  courageous 
man,  John  J.  Shaughnessy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  the  entire  editorial 
written  by  Dwight  Young. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Talking  It  Over 

•  (By  Dwight  Young) 

There  died  In  the  Brooklyn  Veterans'  Hos- 
pital in  New  York  the  other  day  a  man  of 
unexampled  courage  in  the  face  of  inexplica- 
ble frustration  at  the  highest  levels  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

His  name,  which  probably  will  be  mean- 
ingless to  most  of  this  column's  readers,  « 


regrettably  it  was  to  "Talking  It  Over"  until 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  was  John  J. 
Shaughnessy,  a  civilian  employee  of  the  U.S. 
Army. 

It  was  in  1953  that  Shaughnessy  discov- 
ered the  "Made  in  U.S.A."  markings  stamped 
on  foreign  aid  shipments  to  various  parts  of 
the  world,  were  being  changed  by  Russian 
Communists  to  "Made  in  U.S.SJI." 

According  to  the  Associated  Press, 
Shaughnessy  reported  his  findings  to  Army 
officialdom  which  awarded  him  a  $275  prize 
In  an  efficiency  contest,  but  apparently  did 
nothing  to  correct  the  dishonest  Russian 
practice. 

Unhappy,  but  undaunted.  Shaughnessy 
began  bombarding  Congressmen  and  other 
high  Federal  officials.  Including  the  then 
Presidents  Truman  and  Eisenhower,  with 
letters.  The  latter  did  issue  a  directive  In- 
structing all  Government  agencies  having 
anything  to  do  with  foreign  aid  shipments  to 
comply  with  the  lowly  $6,000-a-year  civilian 
employee's  suggested  change  in  the  mark- 
ings on  such  packages.  But  strangely,  so  the 
Associated  Press  reports,  nobody  complied 
with  Ike's  directive. 

Still  undlscouraged,  Shaughnessy  pressed 
his  campaign  to  the  White  House  again  when 
the  late  John  F.  Kennedy  became  President, 
with  the  result  that  In  January,  1962,  It  was 
reported  that  75  percent  of  all  this  coun- 
try's foreign  aid  shipments  at  that  time  bore 
the  legend  "Made  in  the  United  States  of 
America."  Whatever  happened  to  the  re- 
maining 25  percent  was  not  explained. 

However,  in  1955,  when  he  refused  to  obey 
an  Army  order  to  cease  and  desist  from  his 
markings  campaign.  Shaughnessy  was  fired 
from  his  job.  Jobless,  but  undeterred  by 
even  that,  Shaughnessy  continued  his  letter- 
writing  campaign  with  Washington  high  of- 
ficialdom, until  15  months  ago  when  he  be- 
came ill  and  had  to  go  to  Brooklyn  hospital 
where  he  died. 

But  he  never  lost  either  his  courage  or 
faith  that  eventually  he  would  win  his  cam- 
paign. From  his  deathbed,  only  a  few  hours 
before  his  demise,  he  dictated  to  his  wife  a 
message  to  friends  and  supporters  In  Dayton. 
The  message  was:  "Please  triist  in  God.  All 
Is  not  lost.    We  will  win  in  the  end." 

Three  questions  seem  pertinent  this  morn- 
ing: (1)  what  was  wrong  about  the  Shaugh- 
nessy proposal;  (2)  what  was  the  real  reason 
he  was  fired  off  his  measly  $6,000  a  year 
Army  job  and  (3)  why  do  only  75  percent 
of  our  foreign  aid  shipments  even  today 
carry  the  marking.  "Made  in  the  United 
States  of  America"? 

The  Federal  Government,  to  use  an  old 
and  widely  familiar  expression,  continues  to 
spend  money  like  a  drunken  sailor,  despite 
the  fast-developing  war  In  Vietnam  and  the 
US.  expenditures  running  up  to  untold  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  American  tax  dollars  It 
undoubtedly  will  entail. 


SENATOR  ERVIN  PRAISES  EF- 
FORTS OF  SENATE  STAFF  IN 
PRODUCING   BAIL   REFORM   BILL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
previously  expressed  my  appreciation  for 
the  assistance  and  support  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  in  connection  with  the 
passage  last  week  of  S.  1357.  the  omni- 
bus bail  reform  bUl.  I  specifically  com- 
mended the  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rights  and  Senator 
Ttdings'  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments in  Judicial  Machinery. 

I  should  like  now  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  others  who  contributed  signifi- 
cantly toward  development  and  passage 
of  the  bill. 


Special  commendation  is  certainly  due 
to  the  late  Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston,  of 
South  Carolina,  former  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvement  in  Judi- 
cial Machinery.  His  keen  interest  in  bail 
reform  and  his  assistance  and  support  in 
connection  with  the  joint  hearings  on 
Federal  bail  legislation  held  in  August 
1964,  were  invaluable  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  omnibus  bail  measure. 

I  should  like  to  thank  the  21  Senators 
who  cosponsored  the  bill  and,  in  addi- 
tion, Mr.  Herbert  Hoffman,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  the  witnesses 
before  the  two  hearings — particularly 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Ramsay  Clark, 
Mr.  David  J.  McCarthy,  former  director 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  bail  project, 
and  Judge  William  F.  Smith,  of  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  Committee  on  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Criminal  Law. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  overmagnify 
the  contribution  made  by  William  A. 
Creech,  chief  counsel  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rights,  whose  vm- 
derstanding  of  the  problem  involved,  and 
whose  untiring  industry  in  solving  such 
problems  made  a  most  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  preparation  and  drafting 
of  the  bill. 

Also  deserving  of  commendation  are 
other  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in 
Judicial  Machinery.  I  should  like  to  ex- 
press my  particular  appreciation  to 
Han-y  G.  Wilkinson,  former  counsel  to 
the  subcommittee,  and  Paul  L,  Wood- 
ward, counsel,  and  John  L.  Baker,  minor- 
ity counsel;  and  to  Hugh  H.  Finzel.  for- 
mer chief  coimsel  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery, 
who  worked  closely  with  Senator  John- 
ston and  me  on  this  legislation,  and  Wil- 
liam T.  Finley,  present  chief  counsel  of 
that  subcommittee. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  commend  the 
contribution  of  Miss  Angelina  Gomez, 
staff  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  for  her  valuable 
assistance  in,  among  other  things,  pre- 
paring for  the  joint  hearings  on  the 
bill  and  editing  the  record  of  those  hear- 
ings. 

I  am  delighted,  Mr.  President,  that 
passage  of  the  bill  has  been  so  well  re- 
ceived by  the  public  and  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  number  of  favorable  news- 
paper editorials.  Two  such  editorials  ap- 
peared in  the  September  25  issue  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Sentinel  and  the 
September  27  issue  of  the  Greensboro 
(N.C.)  Daily  News.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  inserted  ajt  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Winston-Salem   (N.C.)    Sentinel. 

Sept.  25,  19651 

Major   Step   Toward   Bail   Reform 

The  approval  of  Senator  Ervin's  bail  re- 
form bill  strengthens  the  prospect  that  this 
much-needed  legislation  will  become  law. 
The  House  is  expected  to  approve  the  bill, 
although  action  may  be  delayed  until  next 
year. 

The  bill,  which  has  the  backing  of  Attorney 
General  Katzenbach,  would  remove  the  un- 
fair burden  now  placed  on  Federal  court  de- 


fendants who  have  little  money.  The  inabil- 
ity to  make  bond  now  holds  many  accvised 
persons  in  Jail  and  makes  It  more  difficult 
for  them  to  prepare  their  defense.  The  key 
provision  of  the  Ervin  bill  is  a  section  direct- 
ing Federal  Jurisdiction  authorities  to  re- 
lease an  accused  person  awaiting  trial  with- 
out bail,  if.  In  the  opinion  of  the  official,  the 
accused  person  can  be  expected  to  appear 
voluntarily  for  trial.  The  court  also  has  the 
choice  of  requiring  an  "unsecured  bond," 
the  assignment  of  the  accused  to  a  probation 
officer  or  restriction  of  travel. 

The  present  Federal  and  State  bail  require- 
ments work  no  hardship  on  an  accused  per- 
son who  has  money  or  friends  who  have 
means.  Unless  he  is  charged  with  a  non- 
bailable  capital  offense,  a  defendant  can 
readily  make  bond  and  remain  free  until  his 
case  comes  up  for  trial.  But  many  accused 
persons  without  money  or  Influence  are 
forced  to  spend  weeks  in  Jail  awaiting  trial, 
even  in  relatively  minor  criminal  cases,  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  provide  bail. 

Not  only  should  Congress  enact  this  reform 
for  the  Federal  courts.  The  States  should 
enact  similar  reforms  for  their  ball  systems. 


[From -the  Greensboro    (N.C.)    Daily  News, 
Sept.  27, 1965] 
Toward  Bail  Reform 
Senator  Sam  Ervin's  ball  reform  bill  has 
passed  the  Senate  and  moved  along  to  the 
House.     Though  final   action   is   not  likely 
before  next  year,  the  halfway  mark  has  been 
reached  in  securing  a  monumental  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  American  Justice. 

That  the  bill  comes  from  the  pen  of  Sen- 
ator Ervin  has  surprised  more  than  a  few 
lawyers  throughout  the  Nation;  they  largely 
Identify  him  as  an  outspoken,  often  long- 
winded,  foe  of  the  civil  rights  movement. 
But  whatever  his  views  in  that  regard,  his 
service  to  civil  liberties  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  has  been  distinguished;  If  the  bail 
reform  bill  is  enacted,  it  will  be  fitting  trib- 
ute to  his  labors. 

The  need  for  bail  reform  has  long  been 
embarrassingly  clear.  The  practice  of  requir- 
ing the  accused  to  buy  their  way  out  of  pre- 
trial custody  mocks  the  Nation's  historic 
commitment  to  equality  before  the  law.  Not 
only  that,  ball  is  often  set  so  high  as  to  force 
the  accused  to  remain  in  jail,  thus  punishing 
them  before  guilt  has  been  proved.  The  bail 
system  works  in  favor  of  the  rich  and  against 
the  poor — this  in  a  time  when  our  courts 
and  legislators  are  working  to  eliminate 
wealth  as  a  factor  in  the  administration  of 
Justice. 

Senator  Ervin's  bill  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  eliminating  this  Inequity.  Though 
It  would  apply  only  to  Federal  courts,  it 
would  set  a  bold  precedent  for  State  and  local 
authorities.  Among  Its  provisions  are  the 
following: 

The  discretion  of  judicial  authorities 
would  be  the  main  factor  in  determining  the 
conditions  of  an  accused  persons'  release, 
and  the  alternatives  would  be  broadened 
greatly.  The  accused  could  be  released,  for 
instance,  on  the  court's  Judgment  that  his 
pledge  to  appear  for  trial  would  be  fulfilled. 
He  could  be  released  on  an  unsecured  bond — 
an  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  only  if  he 
failed  to  appear  for  trial.  He  might  be  as- 
signed to  a  probation  officer,  or  restricted  in 
travel. 

The  expeditious  review  of  ball  decisions  by 
courts  of  appeal  would  be  guaranteed,  so  as 
to  minimize  time  In  custody. 

Any  time  spent  in  pre-trial  custody  would 
be  credited  toward  an  accused  person's  sen- 
tence in  the  event  of  his  conviction. 

These  reforms  are  just.  The  bill  is  solid, 
the  product  of  years  of  careful  study  by  Sen- 
ator Ervin  and  his  subcommittee.  It  should 
be  passed  by  the  House — and  its'  example 
should  be  followed  by  the  States. 
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Senator  Ervin,  Ijy  his  diligence  and  deter- 
mination, has  helped  the  continuing  effort  to 
modernize  American  court  procedixres.  It  Is 
an  achievement  of  which  his  North  Carolina 
constituents  can  be  proud. 


SENATORS  MORSE  AND  LONG 
SPEAK  FOR  PUBLIC  INTEREST  ON 
PATENT  POUCY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  10, 1965. 1  introduced  a  bill  call- 
ing for  a  unified  and  expanded  marine 
exploration  and  development  program  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  program  is  needed.  The  sea  is 
earth's  last  great  unexplored  frontier. 
The  nation  which  gets  there  first  with 
the  most  will  have  first  claim  on  the  con- 
siderable resources  of  the  shelf. 

Time  became  of  essence  with  the  sign- 
ing of  the  International  Convention  on 
the  Continental  Shelf  in  1964.  The  Con- 
vention allows  nations  to  claim  property 
rights  to  the  extent  their  technical  abil- 
ities permit  development  of  the  resources. 

Clearly,  this  is  not  a  task  which  private 
firms  could  do  alone  even  if  they  wished. 
Moreover,  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  sea  is  in  the  public  interest. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  dealing 
with  sucli  a  program.  More  recently,  the 
House  passed  a  different  version  of  the 
measure.  My  purpose  today  is  not  to  dis- 
cuss differences  between  the  bills.  I  am 
certain  the  differences  will  be  ironed  out 
in  conference  if  need  be. 

Rather  I  will  address  this  great  body 
on  the  need  to  insure  that  the  public 
at  whose  will  we  serve,  reaps  the  bene- 
fits of  a  publicly  financed  research  and 
development  program. 

I  am  not  alone  in  this  concern.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  LoNGi  have  led  a  long  fight  against 
giving  away  the  products  of  Govern- 
ment-financed research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Through  the  Federal  Government,  the 
taxpayers  of  this  great  Nation  are  sup- 
plying about  S15  billion  of  the  $21  billion 
spent  annually  in  th's  country  on  re- 
search and  development.  Clearly,  there 
is  a  partiiership  between  scientists,  in- 
dustry, and  the  general  public. 

Looking  ahead,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
Government-financed  re?ea!ch  activities 
are  going  to  expand.  The.e  is  outer 
space  as  well  as  the  interior  of  the  sea 
to  be  explored.  Medical  and  transporta- 
tion research  and  development  programs 
will  grow  faster  in  the  future  than  they 
have  in  the  past.  By  1970.  the  annual 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  on  research 
and  development  doubtless  will  top  the 
current  $15  billion  figure. 

Since  1947.  taxpayers  have  invested 
$85  billion  in  research  and  development 
th'-ough  the  Federal  Government.  The 
research  has  led  to  useful  discoveries  and 
inventions — discoveries  and  inventions 
which  can  be  sold  in  commercial  markets 
for  great  profits  to  persons  lucky  enough 
to  be  given  Goverrunent  patents  for  little 
or  no  payment. 

The  Boeing  707  transport,  a  direct  out- 
growth of  research  and  development  on 
military  jet  aircraft,  and  Early  Bird,  the 
communications  satellite,  made  possible 


by  federally  financed  research  on  NASA 
satellites,  are  two  among  many  examples 
of  private  profit  from  publicly  financed 
research. 

The  question  of  who  shall  be  allowed 
to  reap  the  rewards  from  the  public's 
next  $85  billion  investment  in  research 
and  development  is  being  considered  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

It  is  fair  to  observe  that  of  the  several 
dozen  witnesses  who  appeared  during  ex- 
tensive hearings  this  year,  the  over- 
whelming majority  were  Government 
contractors,  or  their  representatives,  per- 
sons with  a  direct  financial  interest  in  the 
legislation. 

That  observation  is  meant  to  convey 
no  disparagement.  The  management  of 
a  company  is  under  a  duty  to  advance  the 
company's  financial  interest.  Industry 
witnesses  should  be  expected  to  take  the 
position  that  maximum  patent  rights  be 
given  to  their  organizations  or  class  of 
organizations,  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment waive  the  rights  of  taxpayers 
with  no  compensation. 

Other  witnesses  included  scientists  em- 
ployed from  time  to  time  by  institutions 
which  have  received  Federal  R.  &  D. 
money.  These  people  also  possessed  a 
direct  or  indirect  interest  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  federally  financed  patent  rights. 

President  Eisenhower,  in  his  farewell 
address,  sounded  this  warning  with  re- 
spect to  the  scientists : 

We  must  also  be  alert  to  the  •  •  •  danger 
that  public  policy  Itself  becomes  the  captive 
of  the  scientific  technological  elite. 

As  I  have  previously  pointed  out  to  the 
Senate,  in  areas  such  as  patent  policy, 
decisions  will  be  made,  if  not  by  Con- 
gress, some  other  brand  of  Government. 
That  is  the  nature  of  our  Government. 
The  reports  of  the  Presidential  Advisory 
Panel  and  the  following  memorandums 
purporting  to  make  patent  law  in  con- 
travention of  articles  I  and  IV  of  the 
Constitution  were  examples  of  this  fact 
of  Government  life.  Clearly,  if  Congress 
does  not  insist  upon  particijjating  in  de- 
cisions of  scientific  policy,  the  decisions 
will  be  made  elsewhere.  Real  power 
passes  to  those  who  make  decisions,  leav- 
ing the  only  mantle  and  the  circum- 
stance for  procrastinators. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  the  Nation 
has  such  men  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  fighting 
to  protect  their  investment. 

Senator  Morse,  testifying  before  the 
Patents  Subcommittee  August  19,  1965, 
pointed  out  that  articles  I  and  IV  of  the 
Constitution  place  responsibility  for  dis- 
position of  valuable  Government  prop- 
erties, such  as  patents,  in  the  hands  of 
Congress. 

Senator  Morse  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  debate  on  atomic  energy  legislation 
in  1954.  The  Senate  prevented  a  give- 
away of  $12  billion  in  patent  rights  and 
technology  stemming  from  the  tax  fi- 
nanced atomic  energy  program.  He 
fought  the  satellite  communications  bill 
of  1962,  and  has  introduced  legislation 
relating  to  NASA  patent  policy  in  the 
last  two  Congresses. 


Senator  Long  has  developed  his  inter- 
est and  knowledge  of  patent  problems 
over  the  years  and  during  several  series 
of  hearings  by  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  He  is  one  of  the  recog- 
nized experts  in  the  field.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  sponsored  the  so- 
called  Long  amendment  to  legislation  au- 
thorizing many  R.  &  D.  programs.  The 
amendments  provide  that  patent  rights 
developed  as  a  result  of  Government-fi- 
nanced research  and  development  are  re- 
tained primarily  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Both  Senators  have  focused  their  ex- 
perience, ability,  and  enormous  capacity 
on  legislation  establishing  a  uniform  and 
fair  patent  policy  covering  federally  fi- 
nanced  research  and  development  pro- 
grams. 

Senator  Long's  bill  (S.  1899)  advocates 
a  Federal  inventions  agency  to  promote 
the  maximum  utilization  of  Federal  pat- 
ent properties. 

Senator  Morse,  in  his  testimony, 
pointed  out  that  15  companies  in  the 
United  States  received  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  combined  R.  &  D.  budgets 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Space  Agency.  In  contrast,  small  busi- 
nesses, which  comprise  94  percent  of 
the  manufacturing  sector,  receive  a 
scant  2  to  3  percent. 

Senator  Morse  showed  that  Federal 
R.  &  D.  patent  E>olicy  has  actually  ac- 
celerated trends  towards  concentration 
of  the  business  community,  and  if  Con- 
gress does  not  reverse  this  trend  there 
will  be  increasing  pressure  on  our 
300,000  small  manufacturers  to  merge, 
sell,  or  be  driven  out  of  business.  He 
urged  that  Congress  adopt  legislation 
declaring  that  patients  are  "a  natural 
resource"  to  be  protected  for  all  the 
people.  He  advocated  establishment 
of  a  flexible  licensing  system  to  admin- 
ister the  resources.  Such  a  system 
would  allow  maximum  incentive  for 
utilization  of  inventions,  under  exclusive 
or  nonexclusive  licensing;  give  small 
business  access  to  results  of  research 
programs  through  fair  procedures;  and 
lead  to  some  monetary  return  to  the  tax- 
payer through  royalties  on  the  sale  or 
use  of  these  results  where  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  Nation 
should  be  grateful  to  Senators  Morse 
and  Long  for  making  us  be  aware  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  patent  issues  before 
the  Senate,  and  that  their  testimony 
should  be  studied  carefully. 

It  is  pertinent  to  note,  also,  that  a 
Congressional  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology — COST — which  I  have  pre- 
viously suggested  to  this  body  also  could 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
discussion  of  these  issues.  In  the  past 
year  we  have  appropriated  funds  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  employ  scientists 
to  assist  the  Congress  and  have  formed 
a  Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
and  a  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of 
Federal  R.  &  D.  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee. 

However,  until  these  bodies  are  in  full 
operation,  or  we  have  a  group  such  as 
COST,  the  task  of  protecting  public  in- 
terest will  be  borne  by  individual  Sen- 
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ators.  This  burden  will  become  heavier 
as  research  budgets  increase. 

An  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  September  15,  on  recent  develop- 
ments in  oceanology  is  a  timely  illustra- 
tion of  what  lies  ahead  in  research  and 
development.  Equally  broad  horizons 
are  opening  in  countless  other  fields. 
There  is  great  need  now  for  a  uniform 
patent  policy  which  recognizes  the  equi- 
ties not  only  of  the  few  giant  companies 
but  of  small  business,  the  taxpayer  and 
the  general  public.  We  have  waited  too 
long  already. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  referred 
be  printed  for  the  information  of  this 
body  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

■» 
Plumbing  the  Depths:  U>fDERSEA  Work 
Bases,  Small  Subs  May  Bring  New  Era  in 
THE  Oceans — Deep-Diving  Craft  Can 
Tend  Oil  Rigs,  Hunt  Minerals — Divers' 
Efficiency  Raised — Sealab  Runs  Salvage 
Tests 

(By  Peter  Gall) 
Los  Angeles. — The  murky  world  under  the 
sea  is  losing  some  of  Its  mystery,  opening  up 
the  prospect  of  a  whole  new  realm  of  scien- 
tific and  industrial  activity. 

Astronaut  Scott  Carpenter,  who  won  fame 
whirling  through  space.  Is  currently  205  feet 
down  In  the  Pacific  off  La  JoHa  In  southern 
California,  living  with  other  members  of  a 
Navy  research  team  in  a  steel  chamber.  The 
project  Is  one  of  several  being  undertaken 
with  the  aim  of  increasing  man's  capability 
to  live  and  work  in  the  sea. 

Along  the  same  stretch  of  coast,  a  yellow, 
saucer-shaped  two-man  submarine,  driven 
by  two  jets  of  water  and  fitted  with  mechan- 
ical claws  and  vacuimi  attachments,  probes 
the  bottom  at  1,000  feet.  It  collects  rocks 
and  scoops  up  sediment  for  later  analysis 
on  the  surface — a  probable  forerunner  of  ex- 
peditions to  hunt  minerals  on  the  floor  of 
the  sea. 

Seventeen  miles  off  Florence,  Oreg.,  a  pyra- 
mid-shaped robot  submarine  churns  along 
300  feet  down.  Its  two  small  propellers  stop, 
and  Its  two  television  camera  eyes  focus  on 
an  oil  well  drilled  in  the  ocean  bottom. 
Then,  guided  electrically  via  a  cable  from  a 
ship  above,  the  robot's  single  mechanical 
arm  tightens  each  of  12  screws  holding  to- 
gether a  system  of  braces  supporting  the  oil 
"^ell  pipe. 

improving  salvage  techniques 
These  invasions  of  the  deep  are  merely  a 
sample  of  the  widespread  efforts  now  under- 
lay to  extend  man's  sway  over  the  three- 
quarters  of  the  globe  covered  by  oceans.  A 
™t  of  major  U.S.  corporations.  Including 
several  that  have  made  a  name  for  them- 
ttives  In  outer  space,  are  plunging  into  un- 
aersea  enterprises.  The  military  also  is 
aeepiy  involved  in  ocean  research,  with  the 
goal  of  improving  undersea  warfare  and  sal- 
^ge  techniques  and  of  advancing  submarine 
■^scue  methods. 

,  ^^  '■^search  push  in  "oceanology"— a  term 
tflat  encompasses  practical  applications  of 
nrL""?^  ^^^^  science  of  oceanography— is 

Dhm,K,  "^  ^"^  ^"■^y  °^  "^^  equipment  for 
Pumbing  the  depths.     One   new  tool  with 

whin>f°    °"*'  ^  *^®  deep-diving  submarine, 

mch  can  take  men  and  outside  manipula- 

tZ  ^f  i^^"?^"*^  ^^"^  beneath  diver  depths, 

of^,K;      ®  distance  limitations  and  hazards 

'  caoie  connections  to  surface  vessels 

waT^,.!^^^"^*''*"^  ^^^  ^'^^^  "'I"]   recently 
^om.  '"^^S  '■°*^*^  ^^  sediment  off  Cali- 

'ruXr  T^   developed    by   French    oceanog- 
^Pher  Jacques-Yves  Cousteau.     The  recent 
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research  work  on  the  ocean  bottom  has  been 
carried  out  by  Scripps  Institution  of  Ocean- 
ography at  La  Jolla,  under  a  contract  from 
the  Navy.  Captain  Cousteau's  sub  has  also 
recovered  torpedoes  (worth  over  $75,000 
each)  that  have  gone  off  course  and  been  lost 
on  the  ocean  floor  during  ordnance  tests. 
litton  builds  a  sub 
The  1.000-foot-depth  capability  of  the 
Cousteau  sub  is  far  surpassed  by  some  newer 
craft.  Last  month  Litton  Industries,  Inc., 
delivered  an  ocarina-shaped  sub,  named  the 
Alvin,  to  the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc  In- 
stitution on  Cape  Cod.  The  Alvin  already 
has  carried  a  man  down  to  6.000  feet,  its 
prescribed  maximum  depth. 

Scoops  and  claws  connected  to  the  sub's 
mechanical  arm  can  collect  specimens  of  sea 
animals  that  burrow  In  the  ocean  floor  and 
have  been  impossible  to  get  at  previously,  as 
well  as  other  ocean  creatures  and  plants.  The 
Alvin  is  also  expected  to  prove  useful  for 
placing  and  maintaining  various  underwater 
electronic  gear.  Litton  itself  chipped  in 
about  half  the  Alvin' s  $2  million  cost  in 
hopes  the  experience  gained  in  the  project 
would  pay  off  in  future  contracts  for  other 
deep-sea  craft. 

Looking  like  a  bright  orange  whale.  Reyn- 
olds Metals  Co.'s  51-foot  deep-diving  sub, 
the  Aluminaut,  \s  test  diving  off  the  Bahamas 
these  days.  It  is  designed  to  carry  three  men 
to  depths  of  15,000  feet  for  33  hours  at  a 
time  eventually.  Reynolds  hired  the  sub- 
bulldlng  division  of  General  Dynamics  Corp. 
to  build  the  $3  million  craft.  One  aim  was 
to  point  up  the  structural  strength  of 
alumlniun  under  crushing  pressures — 7,000 
pounds  per  square  inch  at  15,000  feet.  But 
Reynolds  also  hopes  the  Navy,  ocean-mining 
firms,  and  salvage  companies  will  find  uses 
for  the  vessel,  which  is  equipped  with  manip- 
ulative devices,  television,  and  sonar  sensing 
gear.  So  far  the  Aluminaut's  deepest  dive 
has  been  2,700  feet. 

Westlnghouse  Electric  Co.,  which  says  it 
sees  a  promising  commercial  market  for  deep- 
sea  craft,  this  fall  will  deliver  a  diving  saucer 
with  a  4,000-foot  capability  to  the  Navy  at 
San  Diego  under  a  1-year  charter  contract. 
Westlnghouse  is  building  a  second  deep-div- 
ing sub  that  it  plans  to  rent  at  $5,000  to 
$7,000  for  a  dive  of  a  few  hours'  duration. 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  also  has  a  sub  In 
the  works,  and  North  American  Aviation,  Inc., 
may  build  a  craft. 

Besides  the  work  on  manned  subs,  there 
is  considerable  interest  in  robot  subs  linked 
to  operators  on  the  surface  by  control  cables 
and  closed-circuit  television.  The  screw- 
tightening  robot  operating  off  the  Oregon 
coast  was  built  by  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  for 
Shell  Oil  Co.  to  maintain  exploratory  under- 
water oil  wells;  according  to  Shell,  It's  now 
being  used  routinely. 

The  Navy  has  developed  a  similar  robot. 
It  is  equipped  with  an  arm  that  can  be 
fitted  with  a  grasping  claw,  a  big  scoop  or  a 
lasso-like  snare.  The  Navy  robot  has  been 
used  successfully  on  two  occasions  to  recover 
torpedoes  lost  dvu-ing  target  practice  off  Long 
Beach.  Calif.,  and  is  capable  of  other  salvage 
work. 

The  experiment  in  undersea  living  that 
Scott  Carpenter — now  qualified  as  an  "aqua- 
naut"  as  well  as  an  astronaut — is  taking 
part  in  represents  another  avenue  of  ocean 
research.  The  goal  is  to  enable  groups  of 
men  to  stay  under  water  for  long  stretches, 
living  in  metal  chambers  and  emerging  pe- 
riodically in  diving  suits  to  work. 

The  reasoning  is  that  divers  could  accom- 
plish much  more  if  they  didn't  have  to  sur- 
face after  each  work  stint.  After  a  dive  of 
only  1  hour  at  250  feet,  it  takes  uo  to  5 
hours  for  a  man's  body  to  adjust  to  surface 
pressure  again.  This  means  a  diver  spends 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  his  workday 
"decompressing"  in  order  to  rid  his  blood 
stream  of  heavy  concentrations  of  gas.     In 


contrast,  if  a  diver  can  spend  days  at  a  time 
under  water,  he  can  work  and  rest  at  will, 
with  no  drastic  adjustment  necessary  until 
he  surfaces  for  good  when  the  Job  is  done. 
Salvage  Jobs  and  other  underwater  projects 
could  be  greatly  speeded. 

A  key  development  bringing  such  under- 
water work  colonies  near  realization  Is 
the  use  of  new  gas  mixtures  for  divers  to 
breathe  in  their  submerged  chamber  and  as 
they  work  in  the  surrounding  water,  toting 
air  tanks  or  linked  to  the  chamber  by  air 
hoses.  Old  air  systems  employ  mixtures 
containing  as  much  as  80  percent  nitrogen 
a  gas  that  sometimes  causes  dangerous  nar- 
cotic effects  that  lead  to  fatal  carelessness. 
A  typical  new  formula  contains  91  percent 
helium,  4  percent  oxygen,  and  only  5  percent 
nitrogen. 

Tests  with  divers  working  from  the  sur- 
face show  the  helium-based  mixture  permits 
a  man  to  work  as  long  as  half  an  hour  as 
deep  as  530  feet,  compared  with  the  15-to-20- 
minute  periods  and  250-foot  depth  to  which 
they  were  previously  confined.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  new  formula  have  been  known 
for  years,  but  use  of  the  mixture  required 
complex  apparatus  that  only  now  has  been 
reduced  to  manageable  dimensions. 

Captain  Cousteau,  backed  by  the  French 
Government  and  the  National  Geographic 
Society,  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  develop- 
ment of  underwater  working  communities. 
In  shallow-water  tests  in  the  Red  Seas 
Captain  Cousteau  created  a  four-building 
village"  at  levels  of  36  feet  and  90  feet  It 
Included  two  dwelling  units  for  seven  men 
a  storage  shed  and  a  dry,  gas-filled  repair 
hangar  for  a  diving  saucer.  Five  of  the  men 
stayed  down  a  month,  making  biological 
studies  and  diving  to  132  feet.  This  week  the 
Frenchman  is  beginning  a  test  In  which 
six  men  will  live  for  2  weeks  in  a  spherical 
house  about  300  feet  down  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean off  southern  France. 

joint  venture  formed 
Union  Carbide  Corp.  and  General  Precision 
Equipment  Corp.  recently  teamed  up  with 
Inventor  Edwin  Unk  and  a  group  of  divers 
who  work  on  sea-floor  oU  rigs  to  form  a  Joint 
venture  called  Ocean  Systems,  Inc.  The  com- 
pany, which  uses  a  secret  helium  mixture 
formulated  by  Mr.  Link,  recently  tested  a 
650-foot  diving  system  in  a  dry-land  tank  In 
New  York.  Arovmd  the  end  of  the  year  divers 
will  descend  to  600-foot  depths  off  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  send  four  or  more 
men  down  below  600  feet  to  live  for  a  day  or 
more  sometime  next  year.  Ocean  Systems' 
ultimate  objective  Is  to  provide  teams  of  men 
to  stay  down  at  1.000  feet  days  at  a  time, 
based  in  warm,  gas-fllled  huts  and  emerging 
to  do  underwater  oU  pipe  repair,  construction 
of  sewer  pipes  from  shore  to  deep  dumping 
areas,  and  mineral  exploration. 

In  the  Navy  project  off  San  Diego,  the  10 
aquanauts  leave  their  50-foot  cylindrical 
home— the  Sealab  2— periodically  for  sea- 
floor  work  periods  as  long  as  2  hours.  Out- 
side they  wear  rubber  suits  similar  to  those 
scuba  divers  wear  but  inflated  with  com- 
pressed air  for  Insulation  from  the  Icy  cold 
They  are  trying  out  special  under-rater  tools 
and  salvage  work  techniques,  including  the 
injection  of  a  buoyant  foam  into  a  sunken 
airplane  to  pop  It  back  to  the  surface. 

The  underwater  living  test  began  August 
29  and  is  scheduled  to  rxm  45  days.  Com- 
mander Carpenter  Is  to  spend  30  days  under 
the  sea.  but  the  other  aquanauts  rotate  after 
15  days.  So  far  there  have  been  a  few  minor 
problems.  Including  a  rash  of  ear  infections 
among  the  aquanaute  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
treme humidity  In  the  chamber,  a  painfiU 
scorpion  flsh  stlng  suffered  by  Commander 
Carpenter  and  difficulties  with  the  closed- 
circuit  TV  system.  But  the  Navy  says  the 
project  is  going  well  in  general. 
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SKEPTICAL    BTTSINESSMIN 

Though  the  visefulness  of  Improved  under- 
water technology  in  salvage  undertakings  and 
military  applications  Is  unquestioned,  many 
corporate  executives  remain  skeptical  as  to 
-the  commercial  payoff  of  the  big  Investments 
some  firms  are  making  In  the  field.  One  fer- 
tilizer manufacturer  doubts  It  will  make  eco- 
nomic sense  In  the  foreseeable  future  to  ex- 
tract phosphate,  a  valuable  soil  nutrient, 
from  the  sea.  as  has  been  proposed.  Some 
mining  executives  say  that  even  when  under- 
sea ore  Is  found,  deposits  will  have  to  be  ex- 
tremely rich  to  Justify  the  enormous  expense 
Involved  In  bringing  It  to  the  surface. 

A  number  of  companies,  however,  along 
with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  are  taking  a 
hard  look  at  the  possibility  of  mining  lumps, 
or  nodules,  of  manganese  and  phosphorite 
found  on  the  ocean  floor.  Manganese  nod- 
*  ules  also  contain  copper  and  cobalt.  These 
ocean  mineral  sources  are  expected  to  in- 
crease m  value  within  a  decade  or  two.  as 
high-grade  land  deposits  are  diminished. 
The  new  deep-dlvlng  equipment  could  well 
prove  highly  valuable  in  prospecting  for  min- 
erals In  the  sea. 

While  there  Is  considerable  debate  over  the 
prospects  for  extracting  metallic  ores  and  fer- 
tilizer components  from  the  ocean  at  a  profit, 
the  development  of  huge  new  undersea  oil 
fields  appears  to  be  a  sure  thing.  After 
plumbing  the  shallow  tidewater  areas  for 
many  years,  oil  companies  are  now  embarked 
on  multimillion-dollar  deep-sea  drilling  ven- 
tures in  the  North  Sea  and  in  the  ocean  wa- 
ters off  the  U.S.  west  coast  and  Alaska. 
Drilling  and  tending  oil  wells  far  under  the 
ocean  surface  will  require  vast  amounts  of 
new  equipment,  such  as  the  deep-dlvlng 
manned  and  robot  subs. 

American  firms  will  extract  more  than  $500 
million  worth  of  gas  and  oil  from  under- 
sea reserves  this  year,  according  to  Norman 
Gaber.  of  Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  a  non- 
profit research  organization.  Oil  "seems  to 
offer  the  most  spectacular  promise  of  all"  for 
useful  applications  of  ocean  research,  he  adds. 

John  Loudon,  chairman  of  Royal  Dutch 
Petroleum,  believes  the  Industry  will  be  oper- 
ating "several  oil  fields"  in  water  2,000  feet  or 
so  deep  by  1990.  By  then.  Mr.  Loudon  as- 
serts, oil  firms  will  find  as  much  as  a  quarter 
of  their  new  oil  and  gas  discoveries  under 
ocean  beds.  The  Royal  Dutch  executive  pre- 
dicts that  manned  submarines  will  tend  the 
undersea  oil  fields  and  that  crude  oU  wUl  be 
stored  In  gigantic  sea  floor  containers  or  In 
natural  cteep  sea  caverns. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  ERVIN,  OP 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  North  CaroUna's  senior  Sena- 
tor. Sam  J.  ERvm,  Jr..  has  been  busy  this 
year,  as  he  always  is.  and  has  many  legis- 
lative achievements  to  his  credit  during 
this  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

Tvio  of  our  North  Carolina  newspapers 
have  reviewed  Senator  Ervin's  contribu- 
tions. In  articles  written  by  their  corre- 
spondents here  In  Washington.  Al- 
though these  articles  give  only  a  partial 
picture  of  what  Senator  Ervin  has  done 
both  for  the  United  States  and  North 
Carolina,  they  Indicate  both  his  value 
and  the  respect  we  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  for  him. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  by  Lloyd  Preslar.  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel,  and  Roy 
Parker.  Jr..  of  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom   the    Winston-Salem    (N.C.)    Joxu-nal 

and  Sentinel.  Sept.  26.  1965] 
It  Isn't  Easy  To  Pxrr  a  Label  on  Sam  Ervin 
(By  Lloyd  Preslar) 
Washington. — A  few  years  ago  a  represent- 
ative of  the  liberal  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  speaking  at  Duke  University,  de- 
scribed Sam  Ervin  as  "a  great  man  whose 
mind  is  in  chains." 

It  was  a  more  charitable  explanation  than 
many  men  who  call  themselves  liberal  would 
give  for  the  activities  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  It  was  also  the  rather 
plaintive  cry  of  a  man  whose  business  It  is 
to  see  Issues  In  black  or  white  but  who  was 
confronted  with  the  truth  that  the  easy 
labels  of  political  and  Journalistic  conversa- 
tion do  not  always  apply. 

If  easy  labels  were  enough,  Sepator  Sam  J. 
Ervin.  Jr.  Is — In  the  traditional  phrase — a 
"Southern  conservative."  But  he  is  more 
than  that,  or  less.  He  receives  the  earnest 
praise  of  Southern  colleagues  who  regard 
him  as.  today,  the  Senate's  only  real  hope  for 
softening  civil  rights  legislation  when  civil 
rights  is  the  order  of  business. 

But  Ervin  also  gets  letters  in  which  he  is 
condemned  as  a  mere  tool  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Last  week  was  a  busy  one  for  Ervin.  It 
was  a  week  in  which  the  Senate  passed  his 
bail  reform  bill — the  most  sweeplngly  liberal 
piece  of  ball  legislation  ever  passed  by  the 
Senate  or  by  a  State  legislature.  It  was  also 
a  week  In  which  Ervin  voted  "yes"  on  the 
administration's  Immigration  reform  bill 
while  the  Senators  from  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  Mississippi,  and  Ala- 
bama— and  indeed  Senator  Evtrett  Jordan, 
of  North  Carolina — were  voting  "no." 

The  bail  reform  bill  does  the  most  to 
demonstrate  the  inadequacy  of  describing 
Sam  Ervin  in  terms  of  no  more  depth  than 
"Southern  conservative." 

Ervin  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights.  It  Is  a  busy  Eubcommittee  which, 
this  year,  has  been  Involved  In  studies  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  accused  per- 
sons, of  military  personnel,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian,  of  the  mentally  ill  and  so  on. 

For  several  years  the  subcommittee  had 
been  studying  ball  reform  proposals.  Ervin 
felt,  as  many  reformers  have,  that  the  stand- 
ard practice  of  requiring  an  accused  man  to 
post  bond  In  order  to  secure  his  freedom 
pending  trial  Is  a  hardship  on  the  poor. 
"Thousands  of  citizens  are  confined  each 
year  not  because  they  are  guilty  of  a  crime 
but  because  they  cannot  afford  to  post 
bond,"  the  Senator  said. 

breakino  the  pattern 
So  the  ball  bill  which  passed  the  Senate 
represents  an  effort  to  break  the  pattern. 
Judicial  officers  are  urged  whenever  possible 
to  rely  on  the  accused's  own  responsibility 
and  his  ties  to  his  community.  The  bill 
represents,  then,  hardly  the  tough  stand 
against  accused  criminals  that  one  might 
expect  from  Just  another  southern  conserv- 
ative. 

The  record  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Rights  Subcommittee  is  filled  with 
examples  of  what  might  almost  be  called  the 
civil  libertarlanlsm  of  Sam  Ervin.  In  May, 
on  the  question  of  preventive  or  investiga- 
tive arrests,  the  Senator  said: 

"No  principle  at  law  has  ever  been  devel- 
oped which  would  authorize  a  policeman  to 
arrest  anyone  who  has  not  yet  committed  a 
crime."  And  on  censorship,  discussing  a 
District  of  Coliunbla  crime  bill  which  would 
have  assigned  stiff  penalties  for  distributing 
obscene  matter: 

"Notions  of  what  is  obscene  or  offensive 
to  public  decency  widely  vary.    There  Im  no 


legal  or  common  law  definition  of  these  terna 
•  •  •  but  the  bill  attempts  to  escape  chal- 
lenge  to  Its  Imprecision  by  providing  crim- 
inal penalties  which  are  so  severe  that  many 
of  those  who  might  possibly  be  affected  would 
be  intimidated  (in  such  a  way  as  to)  serious- 
ly undermine  freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
free  expression  of  ideas  In  literature,  art.  and 
the  theater." 

Ervin  alone  knows  how  he  answers  in  his 
own  mind  the  questions  raised  by  his  seem- 
ing unconcern  for  the  constitutional  right* 
of  Negroes.  What  can  be  said  is  that  In  an 
age  of  easy  labels,  such  a  man  as  Sam  Ervin 
Is  easily  misunderstood. 

(Prom   the   Greensboro    (N.C.)    Dally  News, 

Sept.  25.  1965) 
Busy  Senator  Ervin  Is  Rivaling  Johnson 
IN   Long  List  or  Legislative   Interests 
(Note. — ^Thls  Is  the  first  of  a  series  of  arti- 
cles detailing  the  roles  played  by  memberj 
Of  the  North  Carolina  delegation  In  the  89th 
Congress,  now  drawing  to  a  close.) 
(By  Roy  Parker.  Jr.) 
Washington. — Lyndon    Johnson    had    hlj 
Great  Society  program. 

Senator  Sam  Ervtn,  Jr..  of  North  Carolina, 
had  his  own. 

As  Congress  grinds  slowly  toward  adjourn- 
ment.  there  Is  a  question  of  which  one  had 
the  longest  list  of  legislative  Interests. 

Although  Congress  has  been  criticized  as 
old.  tired,  and  creaky.  68-year-old  Ervin  hu 
been  busier  than  a  horse  fly  In  a  corral. 

"It  has  undoubtedly  been  the  busiest  year 
I  have  had  here."  Ervin  said  this  week,  look- 
ing back  over  his  11  years  In  the  Senate. 

Most  of  Ervin's  legislative  Interests  have 
been  a  product  of  his  services  on  the  Senat* 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Many  of  them  have  been  outside  the  realm 
of  White  House  interests. 

But  Ervin  has  also  been  involved  In  fights 
over  administration  legislation. 

He  didn't  seek  It,  but  the  senior  North 
Carolina  Senator  wound  up  in  the  thick  of 
the  battle  over  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

"After  the  fight  last  year.  I  thought  we 
would  be  free  from  civil  rights  bills  this 
year."  Ervin  said. 

But  It  didn't  work  out  that  way.  Ervin. 
an  Implacable  foe  of  rights  legislation,  con- 
ducted the  hearings  on  the  voting  rights 
bin.  He  thinks  he  helped  soften  the  provi- 
sions so  that  areas  In  which  there  has  been 
no  racial  discrimination  can  more  quickly  g« 
out  from  under  the  law's  provisions. 

The  voting  rights  fight  tied  up  Ervin's  time 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  congressional 
session. 

But  despite  it,  the  Senator  from  Morgan- 
ton  found  time  to  push  legislation  modern- 
izing ball  procedures  in  Federal  courts  (ths*. 
bUl  passed  the  Senate  last  week):  hold 
cleanup  hearings  on  Indian  rights  bills,  and 
handle  an  administration-sponsored  blL 
providing  training  assistance  for  law- 
enforcement  ofiQcers. 

In  addition,  Ervin  cosponsored  freedoc 
of  information  legislation,  designed  to  open 
Government  records  to  the  public;  held  hear- 
ings on  a  bill  that  would  have  restricted 
information  given  out  in  courts  (he  oppo«d 
the  bill) .  and  took  part  in  preparing  Judlda. 
legislation  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Senator  also  took 
part  in  maneuvering  over  a  sports  anti- 
trust bin.  tried  to  fashion  a  bin  to  protiKi 
the  American  alligator,  and  pushed  for  a  o- 
establishing  the  Appalachian  Trail  as  a  pc* 
manent  part  of  the  American  landscape. 

As  the  session  neared  its  end.  Ervin  w* 
involved  in  the  battle  over  immigration  1«- 
islatlon.  After  helping  conduct  hearlngfl  ci 
the  administration  bill.  Ervin  fought  toh*« 
it  amended  to  include  South  America  un<» 
new,  more  liberal  immigration  quot»» 
Originally  opposed  to  any  change  in  pre««^' 
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policy,  Ervin  helped  fashion  the  new  bill 
"when  I  saw  we  were  hopelessly  out- 
numbered." 

The  immigration  blU  was  one  of  the  fre- 
quent instances  when  Ervin's  own  Great 
Society  ideas  clashed  with  those  of  the 
President. 

In  the  coming  days,  Ervin  will  be  battling 
a  major  administration  proposal — the  bill  to 
repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

During  his  busiest  year,  Ervin  took  time 
out  to  personally  represent  a  textile  firm  in 
a  case  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Thus,  when  the  time  came  for  management 
to  fight  the  labor  backed  14(b)  repealer, 
Eevin  was  naturally  called  on  to  lead  what 
could  be  a  major  filibuster. 

Despite  his  long  record  as  a  marathon  talk- 
er, Ervin  was  reluctant  to  lead  the  floor  fight. 
But,  in  tandem  with  RepubUcan  Leader  Ever- 
tn  I>iRKSEN,  Ervin  has  now  agreed  to  test  the 
mettle  of  the  administration  over  the  key  bill. 

Although  he  did  not  take  a  major  part  in 
debate  over  most  of  President  Johnson's  other 
Great  Society  items,  Ervin  did  have  some- 
thing to  say  on  many  of  them. 

He  supported  limiting  amendments  on  most 
of  the  administration  bills  which  he  finally 
supported — aid  to  education,  antlpoverty,  the 
Regional  Development  Act,  and  the  excise 
tax  cut. 

He  opposed  medicare,  the  housing  bill,  the 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs,  and  foreign  aid. 

With  his  btislest  year  now  mostly  behind 
him,  Ervin  Is  ready  to  head  for  home — as 
soon  as  the  14(b)  fight  is  over. 

"I've  been  so  busy  there  is  a  sense  of  frus- 
tration •  •  •  sometimes  you  don't  get  to  see 
what  you  are  doing,"  he  said  last  week. 

On  the  other  hand.  Ervin  plans  a  busy  year 
in  1966.  mainly  pushing  the  legislation  which 
was  drawn  under  his  direction — ball  reform, 
Indian  rights,  and  freedom  of  information. 

He  also  hopes  to  be  busy  helping  choose  a 
North  Carolinian  for  a  new  Federal  circuit 
court  Judgeship  which  is  expected  to  be  au- 
thorized. 

la  his  year  of  intense  activity,  Ervin  has 
had  some  new  staff  help. 

George  Autry,  a  Wilmington  native  and 
Duke  Law  School  graduate,  moved  up  to 
become  Ervin's  principal  legislative  assistant 
during  the  year. 

Ervin.  known  as  a  man  who  likes  to  do 
much  of  his  own  homework  on  legislation, 
has  given  Autry  credit  for  adding  a  new  di- 
mension to  his  preparations  for  committee 
and  floor  work. 

"During  the  voting  rights  fight,  the  whole 
Justice  Department  was  on  the  other  side," 
chuckled  Ervin.    "I  had  George  Autry." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  EUGENE  M.  ZUCKERT, 
SECRETARY   OP   THE   AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  in  November  of  1963,  while 
dedicating  a  new  Air  Force  Medical  Cen- 
ter. President  Kennedy  said: 

This  Nation  has  tossed  its  cap  over  the 
wall  of  space  and  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
follow  it. 

It  was  to  Eugene  M.  Zuckert  that  he 
had  given  the  responsible  task  of  guid- 
ing the  new  space  programs  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force.  Now  after  5  years 
of  dedicated  service,  Mr.  Zuckert  is  leav- 
ing this  important  post  where  his  experi- 
ence and  leadership  will  be  sorely  missed. 

I  know  the  high  regard  that  President 
Kennedy  had  for  Secretary  Zuckert  and 
I  know  that  he  has  served  President 
Johnson  with  the  same  high  degree  of 
competence  and  efficiency.  Mr.  Zuckert 
jas  associated  with  the  Air  Force  even 
oeiore  it  became  an  Independent  service 


in  1947.  As  Assistant  Secretary  and  as 
Secretary  he  has  carried  great  responsi- 
biUty  for  the  conduct  of  Air  Force  pro- 
grams and  the  management  of  the  De- 
partment. He  has  been  an  essential 
planner  and  implementor  of  the  nuclear 
space  age  projects. 

Our  Nation  has  benefited  greatly  from 
Secretary  Zuckerfs  able,  dedicated  and 
ceaseless  efforts  to  strengthen  our  na- 
tional defenses.  I  would  like  to  thank 
and  commend  him  for  his  fine  record  of 
public  service  and  wish  him  success  with 
whatever  future  endeavor  he  undertakes. 


HOME  RULE  OR  HOME  RUIN 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  and  Senate  have  passed  such 
widely  different  bills  on  District  of 
Columbia  home  rule  that  any  com- 
promise hastily  worked  out  in  the  few 
remaining  days  of  this  session  would 
have  to  be  an  unsatisfactory  patch- 
work. 

The  form  of  government  we  are  to 
have  in  this  National  Capital  Is  far  too 
important  a  subject  to  be  settled  on  the 
basis  of  expediency — and  that  is  what  the 
result  would  be  if  we  attempt  to  tie  these 
two  divergent  plans  together. 

The  Sisk  bill  adopted  by  the  House  Is 
less  objectionable  than  the  Senate  meas- 
ure, but  only  because  it  gives  both  the 
people  of  Washington  and  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  take  another  look  at  this 
problem  and  decide  it  with  more 
deliberation. 

But  neither  bill  overcomes  my  basic 
contention  that  this  Congress  cannot,  as 
the  Constitution  now  stands,  divest  it- 
self of  the  duty  to  exercise  "exclusive" 
legislative  authority  over  the  seat  of  the 
National  Government. 

I  believe  the  Founding  Fathers  dis- 
played wisdom  and  foresight  in  deciding 
to  establish  the  Capital  City  on  a 
Federal  reservation,  free  from  the  ju- 
risdiction of  any  of  the  States.  In  this 
way  the  people  of  all  the  States  can  look 
upon  it  as  their  Capital, 

In  the  begirming  the  drafters  of  the 
Constitution  thought  they  could  permit 
the  residents  of  the  National  Capital  to 
manage  their  own  affairs,  as  all  other 
American  cities  do.  and  at  the  outset — 
in  1802 — they  gave  the  city  a  locally 
elected  coimcil,  with  a  Mayor  appointed 
by  the  President. 

And.  for  a  period  of  more  than  70  years 
Congress  experimented  with  a  variety  of 
home  rule  plans.  But  under  all  of  these 
plans  It  became  clear  that  no  local  com- 
munity could  meet  the  financial  require- 
ments of  building  a  city  In  keeping  with 
its  role  as  the  National  Capital. 

In  the  early  1870's  the  financial  plight 
of  the  District  was  serious.  I>uring  the 
preceding  35  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  provided  about  40  percent  of 
what  was  spent  on  the  city,  but  his- 
torians tell  us  the  city  was  still  heavily 
in  debt  when  Congress  decided  to  end 
home  rule  and  begin  exercising  the  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  called  for  by  the 
Constitution. 

In  the  current  discussion  of  home  rule 
little  or  nothing  is  said  of  the  city's  un- 
happy experience  with  self-government 


in  its  early  years.  In  fact,  some  home 
rule  enthusiasts  who  have  not  taken  the 
time  to  read  the  early  history  of  the  city, 
have  spoken  of  self-government  as  some- 
thing Washingtonians  have  never  pos- 
sessed. 

Actually,  Congress  solemnly  decided  in 
1878  that  the  National  Capital  could  be 
governed  best  as  a  Federal  City,  under 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  submit  that  the  appearance 
of  this  beautiful  Capital  today,  with  its 
ornamental  buildings,  its  spacious  parks, 
and  numerous  shrines,  proves  the 
wisdom  of  that  decision.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  people  who  lived 
in  Washington  in  the  1870's  were  imable 
to  meet  the  financial  requirements  of  the 
skeleton  Capital  of  that  period,  how 
could  they  hope  to  meet  the  heavy  cost 
of  maintaining  the  elaborate  city  of 
today? 

The  answer  is  that  they  could  not  do 
so  without  calling  on  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury for  a  large  part  of  the  cost.  And  the 
backers  of  the  administration's  home 
rule  bill  admitted  this  fact  by  declaring 
that  the  backbone  of  their  bill  was  the 
provision  for  an  automatic  Federal  pay- 
ment based  on  tax  rates  fixed  by  the 
locally  elected  officials. 

The  Senate,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  swal- 
lowed without  wincing  this  unconstitu- 
tional delegation  of  authority  to  tax  Fed- 
eral property.  The  House,  however, 
balked  at  depriving  Congress  of  its  right 
and  obligation  to  pass  annually  on  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  payment. 

When  the  home  rule  issue  was  before 
the  Senate  in  July,  I  opposed  it  on  the 
ground  that,  no  matter  how  the  bill  was 
worded,  this  Congress  could  not — with- 
out a  constitutional  amendment — divest 
itself  of  the  obligation  to  exercise  con- 
trol over  the  seat  of  government. 

Furthermore,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
would  not  have  given  up  that  obligation 
even  if  the  House  had  accepted  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  Even  the  authors  of  the  ad- 
ministration bill  conceded  this  fact  by, 
including  in  their  bill  provision  for  the 
election  of  a  nonvoting  delegate  from 
the  District  to  sit  in  the  House. 

Why  have  such  a  delegate  unless  you 
anticipate  that  imder  home  rule  Con- 
gress will  continue  to  intervene  in  any 
local  Issue  which  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress believe  is  not  being  handled  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation's  Capital? 

The  answer  is  that  the  nonvoting  Dele- 
gate would  be  the  busiest  of  all  the  local 
officials  because  Members  of  Congress 
would  constantly  be  introducing  bills  to 
undo  some  act  of  the  locally  elected 
Mayor  and  Council. 

But  the  automatic  Federal  payment  In 
the  Senate  bill  was  a  serious  threat  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  because  we 
would  have  had  no  opportunity  to  review 
the  reasonableness  of  that  payment  If 
the  House  had  not  eliminated  that  pro- 
vision from  the  Senate  bill. 

It  would  still  be  entirely  possible  for 
Senate  conferees  to  try  to  persuade  the 
House  to  accept  that  payment  plan  If  we 
attempt  to  complete  action  on  this  sub- 
ject now  but  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
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never  yield  on  that  vital  principle.  That 
is  one  reason  why  I  hope  congressional 
leaders  will  let  this  whole  issue  go  over 
until  next  year. 

Although  more  than  2  months  have 
passed  since  the  Senate  considered  home 
rule,  I  am  still  amazed  by  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  was  willing  to  accept  the  pro- 
vision in  the  administration  bill  under 
which  a  Mayor  and  City  Council  could 
have  assessed  for  purposes  of  taxation 
the  White  House,  this  Capitol  BuUding. 
and  all  the  other  structures  actually  used 
to  house  the  Federal  Government. 

A  more  outlandish  part  of  the  plan 
would  have  allowed  the  local  ofiBcials  to 
Impose  a  business  franchise  tax  on  the 
Federal  Government,  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  employees,  as  though  we  were 
operating  a  shoe  store  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  instead  of  a  great  National 
Government. 

It  was  argued  in  defense  of  this  pre- 
posterous proposal  that  a  Federal  agen- 
cy— the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion— would  pass  on  the  reasonableness 
of  the  local  assessments.  But  the  locally 
elected  officials  would  still  fix  the  tax 
rates  to  be  applied  to  the  assessments, 
and  if  they  raised  the  rates  on  local 
property  owners  they  would  automati- 
cally be  increasing  the  Federal  payment 
to  the  District. 

Senators  who  favored  this  plan  when 
it  was  before  the  Senate  should  join  me 
now  in  urging  a  postponement  of  any 
further  action  at  this  session,  because 
if  by  any  chance  the  conferees  should 
succeed  in  reviving  this  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  some  Senators  may  find  it  hard 
to  explain  to  their  folks  back  home  why 
they  permitted  the  city  of  Washington 
to  tax  Federal  property  when  no  other 
city  can  tax  the  post  office  on  Main 
Street,  and  no  county  can  tax  national 
forest  or  national  park. 

Senators  from  the  public  lands  States 
of  the  West  should  be  particularly  con- 
cerned about  this  feature  of  the  home 
rule  bill,  because  large  areas  of  their 
States  belong  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Department  of  Justice  attempted 
to  justify  the  taxing  power  in  the  home 
rule  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  done  under  a  formula  laid  down  by 
Congress,  and  because  similar  formulas 
have  been  applied  to  areas  taken  over  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

But  even  if  the  constitutionality  of 
these  actions  is  admitted,  I  believe  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committees 
of  the  two  Houses  should  consider  where 
this  whittling  away  of  their  control  over 
Federal  expenditures  will  stop. 

In  urging  a  further  delay  until  next 
year  on  the  final  draft  of  the  bill.  I  want 
to  remind  my  colleagues  of  what  has 
happened  during  the  short  interval  since 
the  Senate  voted  in  July. 

In  that  interval  the  House  supporters 
of  the  Senate  bill  were  forced  to  aban- 
don the  automatic  Federal  payment. 
They  kept  the  assessment  formula  as  a 
sort  of  recommendation,  but  left  the 
actual  decision  on  the  size  of  the  Federal 
payment  where  it  always  has  been — in 
the  congressional  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. 


One  colloquy  which  took  place  in  the 
House  demonstrated  how  absurd  it  would 
have  been  to  start  out  assessing  all  of 
the  Federal  buildings  in  Washington  as 
a  basis  for  taxation. 

Representative  Slack,  Democrat,  of 
West  Virginia,  inquired  what  method 
was  used  in  arriving  at  a  figure  of  $57 
million  as  the  valuation  placed  on  the 
Nation's  Capitol. 

Representative  Mitlter.  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  said  he  assumed  the  ap- 
praisers "used  whatever  is  the  usual 
method  of  appraisal  in  arriving  at  that." 

Mr.  Slack  replied  that  he  believed 
market  value  is  defined  in  the  States  as 
what  a  willing  buyer  will  pay  a  willing 

seller. 

"Who  has  offered  a  price  for  the  build- 
ing and  who  is  willing  to  sell  the  build- 
ing?" asked  Mr.  Slack. 

"This  is  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  true 
market  value." 

The  West  Virginian  also  inquired 
whether  the  Capitol  would  be  worth  more 
or  less  a  year  from  now. 

Mr.  MULTER  finally  pointed  out  that 
under  his  compromise  bill  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  appraisers  would  be 
immaterial,  because  under  the  modified 
bill  the  Appropriations  Committees 
would  decide  whether  the  Federal  pay- 
ment would  be  5  cents,  $1  million,  or 
$50  million. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  consider  the 
extent  to  which  supporters  of  the  original 
administration  bill  watered  it  down  in 
the  short  space  of  2  months,  since  it 
passed  the  Senate,  I  think  Senators  who 
voted  for  it  in  July  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  heed  my  plea  to  take  a  few  more 
months  to  study  carefully  the  two  widely 
different  plans  which  now  confront  the 
two  Houses. 

And,  if  this  course  is  followed.  I  would 
suggest  that  Senators  spend  a  little  time 
during  the  recess  reading  up  on  the 
history  of  the  sad  state  of  District  affairs 
during  the  previous  era  of  home  rule. 


INDIANA   PARTNERS   IN   THE   ALLI- 
ANCE FOR  PROGRESS  SPEED  SUR- 
GERY FOR  BRAZILIAN  DOCTOR 
Mr.  BAYH.    Mr.  President,  I  Invite  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  excep- 
tional example  of  international  good  will 
which  has  just  occurred  between  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State  and  the  people  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  southernmost  state  of 
Brazil.    First,  however,  let  me  provide  a 
little  backgroimd. 

Indiana  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  are 
partners  in  the  partners  of  the  alliance 
program  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
This  people-to-people  activity  has  been 
in  existence  for  only  a  few  months:  I  was 
privileged  to  be  present  at  an  organizing 
meeting  of  the  Indiana  partners  in  In- 
dianapolis early  in  December  1964.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  there  are  now 
approximately  30  States  of  the  United 
States  whose  citizens  are  volunteers  in 
partner  programs  with  people  in  various 
countries  throughout  Latin  America. 

As  in  other  States,  genuine  friendships 
and  effective  work  are  being  developed 
by  the  private  citizens  of  Indiana  and 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  despite  the  6.000- 


mile  barrier.  People  from  all  segments 
of  society — labor,  farm,  business,  and  re- 
ligious groups,  and  unaffiliated  individ- 
uals— are  working  together  to  solve  hu- 
man problems  and  to  provide  what  is  nec- 
essary to  help  people  to  help  themselves. 
Despite  the  limited  amount  of  time  each 
can  give,  they  have  found  time  to  get 
several  important  projects  underway  on 
a  people-to-people  basis. 

I  am  proud  of  every  one  of  those  efforts 
because  they  are  exciting  demonstrations 
of  human  decency  in  action.  But  the 
one  that  has  just  occurred  is  especially 
noteworthy  because  it  came  about  by  ex- 
ceptional resourcefulness  and  generosity 
of  numerous  individuals. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  the  case  of  Dr.  Itha- 
mar  Barros  Morals  of  the  city  of  San 
Gabriel  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  was  called 
to  the  attention  of  members  of  the  Indi- 
ana partners  by  their  fellow  partners  in 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Dr.  Morals,  37  years 
old.  maiTied.  and  the  father  of  five  chil- 
dren, had  a  calcified  heart  valve  and  was 
given  little  chance  to  survive  more  than 
a  year  without  an  operation  to  replace 
the  heart  valve  with  a  mechanical  valve, 
But  the  operation  is  not  yet  being  per- 
formed in  Brazil  and  his  meager  salarj' 
of  200,000  cruzeiros — $110 — a  month 
made  help  in  the  far-off  United  States 
seem  out  of  the  question. 

Since  Dr.  Morais  was  an  agronomist 
for  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
trained  agricultural  specialists  in  Bra- 
zil, his  importance  as  a  "special  case 
was  self-evident  to  the  Indiana  part- 
ners. They  went  to  work  at  once  and 
were  able  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  Indiana  University  Medical  Center 
In  Indianapolis,  one  of  the  few  places 
in  the  world  where  such  delicate  opera- 
tions are  performed.  Furthermore,  offi- 
cials of  Eli  Lilly  and  Co.,  an  interna- 
tional pharmaceutical  firm,  agreed  to 
provide  translating  services,  and  admin- 
istrators of  the  State  board  of  health 
helped  to  resolve  all  remaining  problems 
Indeed,  the  response  of  these  persons  was 
warm  and  enthusiastic. 

Dr.  Morais  was  informed  that  his  im- 
possible dream  was  about  to  come  true. 
The  president  of  Varig  Airlines  of  Brazil 
provided  plane  fare  for  Dr.  Morais  and 
his  wife.  They  arrived  in  IndianapolL^ 
August  6  and  numerous  tests  were  imme- 
diately undertaken.  Monday,  August  23, 
surgery  was  recommended  and  was  set 
for  Monday,  August  30. 

Eleven  pints  of  O-positive  blood,  to  be 
drawn  no  more  than  18  houis  prior  to 
operation,  were  required.  A  public  ap- 
peal for  the  specific  blood  type  was  issued 
in  the  press,  radio,  and  television,  anc 
less  than  24  hours  later  38  persons  wit)-. 
O-positive  blood  had  responded.  Thinli 
of  it.  Thirty-eight  people  respondin? 
without  thought  of  compensation  of  any 
kind,  for  a  stranger  from  6.000  mil« 
away — just  because  he  was  a  fellow  hu- 
man being  in  need. 

Dr.  Marais  vmdei-went  survery  oi 
schedule  and  he  is  being  released  froin 
the  medical  center.  If  all  goes  well,  hf 
should  be  able  to  return  to  the  big  gaudic 
country  of  San  Gabriel  very  soon.  AcC 
when  he  does  return,  he  will  be  a  \i'<^ 
example  of  the  wonders  of  modern  med:- 
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cine.  I  believe  that  he  will  also  be  a 
celebrity  because  his  experience  has  been 
widely  reported  throughout  Brazil. 

But  more  important.  Dr.  Morais  will 
be  able  to  return  to  his  family  and  the 
work  for  which  he  was  trained.  It  is  a 
splendid  example  of  the  spirit  of  human- 
ity and  constructive  action  that  must 
continue  at  the  grassroots  if  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  are  to 
be  realized. 

PRESIDENT    JOHNSON'S    IMAGE    IN 
EUROPE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  In  today's 
Washington  Post  there  appears  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  Roscoe  Drummond 
which  relates  how  the  image  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  has  changed  In 
Europe  from  that  of  an  American  pro- 
vincial to  that  of  a  man  competent  to 
handle  complex  international  matters 
with  skill  and  subtlety. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Drummond's  anal- 
ysis is  a  reasoned  account  of  how  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  demonstrated  skills  of 
leadership  in  times  of  crisis.  His 
thoughtful  and  subdued  statesmanship 
in  the  India-Pakistan  crisis  being  the 
latest  case  in  point.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  30,  1965] 
Prestige  Abroad — Confidence  in  Johnson 
Rises 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

London. — Throughout  most  of  Western 
Europe,  confidence  In  and  support  for  U.S. 
policy  are  higher  than  at  any  time  since 
President  Kennedy's  masterly  handling  of 
tlie  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

In  the  wake  of  this  Soviet-United  States 
confrontation  In  1962  American  prestige 
soared  among  all  the  Atlantic  allies.  Euro- 
pean statesmen  saw  this  as  Mr.  Kennedy's 
crucial  test  and  when  he  handled  it  decisive- 
ly, carefully,  and  successfully — without 
war— all  Europe  breathed  a  tremendous  sigh 
of  relief. 

They  have  not  had  the  same  confidence 
In  President  Johnson. 

But  they  are  beginning  to  get  it. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this: 

1.  Mr.  Johnson  is  disproving  the  prema- 
ture cliche,  that  while  he  was  deft  and  re- 
sourceful in  domestic  affairs,  he  was  clvunsy 
and  heavy-handed  in  foreign  affairs. 

2.  Several  events  over  which  the  President 
had  no  direct  control  are  taking  shape  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  the  validity  of  the 
course  he  has  been  following  and  are  Im- 
proving the  image  of  the  United  States  in 
Europe. 

President  Johnson's  initiative  in  five  areas 
of  foreign  policy  are  winning  him  wider  re- 
spect over  here : 

His  tactful  even-handedness  In  the  India- 
Pakistan  war  and  his  subordinating  of  his 
own  role  to  that  of  the  U.N. 

His  creative  proposal  to  Join  with  the  So- 
nets in  destroying  a  substantial  nimiber  of 
atomic  bombs. 

His  patient  negotiation  of  a  new  treaty 
^th  Panama  granting  Panamanian  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone. 

His  evident  eagerness  to  remove  U.S.  Ma- 
nnes  from  the  Dominican  Republic  as  soon 
M  a  stable  regime  emerges. 

His  measured  use  of  power  to  defend  South 
Vietnam  without  bringing  Red  China  Into 
we  conflict. 


The  President's  handling  of  foreign  affairs, 
as  seen  In  Western  Europe,  has  also  had  some 
unearned  dividends. 

Mr.  Johnson  could  not  have  foreseen  that 
his  repeated  offer  of  a  peaceful  settlement 
In  Vietnam  would  bring  such  bald  disdain 
from  Red  China  as  to  make  Washington 
seem  downright  pacifist  compared  to  Pel- 
ping.  It  is  now  Increasingly  evident  that  It 
is  not  the  United  States  that  Is  blocking  the 
way  to  the  conference  table. 

The  President's  willingness  to  pursue  a 
"parallel  policy"  with  Moscow  In  the  India- 
Pakistan  conflict  Is  warmly  welcomed  here. 

Even  our  resistance  to  Red  China's  admis- 
sion to  the  U.N.  Is  more  sympathetically  un- 
derstood because  of  Pelplng's  aggressive  re- 
sort to  military  threats. 

Europeans  are  feeling  better  about  Mr. 
Johnson  than  they  ever  thought  they  would. 


BANK  AND  FUND  MEETINGS — 
INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  RE- 
FORM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
congressional  observer  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  current  annual  meetings 
of  the  IMP.  IBRD,  IDA,  and  the  IFC,  1 
have  been  following  closely  the  positions 
taken  by  key  members  of  the  Group  of 
Ten  toward  reform  of  the  international 
monetary  system. 

In  view  of  the  growing  concern  of  my 
colleagues  as  well  as  the  general  public 
with  regard  to  this  subject,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  communique  Is- 
sued by  Ministers  and  Governors  of  the 
"Group  of  Ten"  on  September  28  as  well 
as  the  statements  made  yesterday  by  Sec- 
retary Henry  Fowler.  United  Kingdom 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  James  Cal- 
laghan.  and  French  Finance  Minister 
Giscard  d'Estaing  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Communique  or  the  Ministers  and  Gov- 
ernors OF  the  "Group  op  Ten"  Issued  on 
September  28,  1965 

1.  In  the  course  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  in  Wash- 
ington, the  ministers  and  central  bank  gov- 
ernors of  the  10  countries  (Belgium.  Canada, 
Prance,  Germany.  Italy.  Japan,  the  Nether- 
lands, Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States)  participating  In  the  general 
arrangements  to  borrow  met  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Emilio  Colombo,  Min- 
ister of  the  Treasury  of  Italy.  Mr.  Pierre- 
Paul  Schweitzer,  Managing  Director  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  took  part  in 
the  meeting,  which  was  also  attended  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  the 
general  manager  of  the  bank  for  Interna- 
tional Settlements,  and  the  president  of  the 
Swiss  National  Bank. 

2.  They  noted  that,  since  their  meeting  In 
Paris  in  December  1964,  the  members  of  the 
Group  had  been  called  upon.  In  May  1965,  to 
provide  additional  supplementary  resources 
to  the  Fund  in  the  amount  of  »525  million. 
This  brings  the  cumulative  use  of  the  gen- 
eral arrangements  to  borrow  to  the  amount 
of  8930  million.  The  use  made  of  the  gen- 
eral arrangements  to  borrow  has  demon- 
strated once  again  the  Important  contribu- 
tion which  those  arrangements  provide  to 
the  smooth  functioning  of  the  international 
monetary  system. 

3.  The  general  arrangements  to  borrow 
were  originally  made  effective  from  October 
1962  to  October  1966.  It  was  stipulated  that 
a  decision  should  be  taken  on  renewal  of  the 


arrangements  before  October  24,  1965.  The 
Managing  Director  of  the  Fund  has  Indicated 
his  continuing  need  of  these  supplementary 
resources.  The  Ministers  and  Governors 
agreed  that  the  arrangements  should  be  re- 
newed for  a  second  period  of  4  years.  How- 
ever, they  would  suggest,  In  the  light  of  in- 
creasing experience  with  these  credit  facil- 
ities, that  a  review  be  undertaken  in  due 
time  for  the  purpose  of  considering  whether 
some  adaptation  would  be  desirable  In 
October  1968  or  later. 

4.  The  Ministers  and  Governors  reviewed 
developments  in  International  payments 
during  the  past  9  months  and  reaffirmed  the 
Increasingly  vital  role  of  close  cooperation 
of  the  Group  In  the  light  of  the  Inevitable 
tendency  of  any  major  financial  stresses  and 
Imbalances  In  payments  to  have  conse- 
quences of  Importance  to  all  members  of  the 
Group.  They  also  noted  with  approval  the 
putting  into  effect  of  the  program  of  multi- 
lateral surveillance  recommended  by  Min- 
isters In  August  1964;  this  program  had  con- 
tributed to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
ways  In  which  deficits  and  surpluses  were 
being  financed,  as  well  as  their  repercussions 
on  other  countries  and  on  the  evolution  of 
International  liquidity. 

The  Ministers  and  Governors  noted  in 
particular  that  the  deficit  in  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments  which  had  for  years  been 
the  major  source  of  additional  reserves  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  Is  being  corrected  and 
that  the  United  States  has  expressed  its  de- 
termination to  maintain  equllibrluin  in  its 
balance  of  payments.  They  welcomed  this 
development  In  the  U.S.  International  pay- 
ments position  which  in  Itself  contributes 
to  the  smooth  functioning  of  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  system.  At  the  same  time, 
they  concluded  that  It  Is  Important  to 
undertake,  as  soon  as  possible,  contingency 
planning  so  as  to  Insure  that  the  future 
reserve  needs  of  the  world  are  adequately 
met. 

6.  The  Ministers  and  Governors  recalled 
the  mandate  given  to  their  Deputies  In  Oc- 
tober 1963,  to  "undertake  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  outlook  for  the  functioning 
of  the  international  monetary  system  and  of 
its  probable  future  needs  for  liquidity."  They 
noted  that  their  Deputies  had  submitted  to 
them  an  interim  report  on  these  problems  in 
July  1964.  and  had  arranged  for  a  detailed 
examination  of  various  proposals  for  the 
creation  of  reserve  assets  by  a  si>eclal  study 
group.  The  report  of  this  group,  which  has 
now  been  published,  will  facilitate,  through 
its  exposition  of  the  elements  necessary  for 
the  evaluation  of  various  proposals  for  re- 
serve creation,  the  acceleration  of  the  work 
of  contingency  planning. 

7.  Therefore,  as  the  first  phase  of  contin- 
gency planning,  the  Ministers  and  Governors 
gave  Instructions  to  their  Deputies  to  re- 
sume on  an  intensified  basis  the  discussions 
which  were  the  subject  of  the  Annex  to  the 
Ministerial  Statement  of  August  1964.  The 
Deputies  should  determine  and  report  to 
Ministers  what  basis  of  agreement  can  be 
reached  on  improvements  needed  In  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system,  including  ar- 
rangements for  the  future  creation  of  re- 
serve assets,  as  and  when  needed,  so  as  to 
permit  adequate  provision  for  the  reserve 
needs  of  the  world  economy.  The  Deputies 
should  report  to  the  Ministers  in  the  spring 
of  1966  on  the  progress  of  their  deliberations 
and  the  scope  of  agreement  that  they  have 
found.  During  the  course  of  their  dlsctts- 
slons.  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Deputies 
to  continue  to  have  the  active  participation 
of  representatives  of  the  Managing  Director 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and  also 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development,  and  the  Bank  for 
International  Settlements.  The  Swiss  Na- 
tional Bank  will  also  be  Invited  to  continue 
to  send  Its  representative  to  the  meetings  of 
the  Group. 
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8  The  Ministers  and  Governors  recognized 
that  the  functioning  of  the  International 
monetary  system  would  be  Improved  If  ma- 
jor and  persistent  International  Imbalances 
would  be  avoided.  They  recalled  that.  In 
their  statement  of  August  1964.  the  Minis- 
ters and  Governors  had  Invited  Working 
Party  3  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  measures  and  Instru- 
ments best  suited  for  achieving  this  pur- 
pose compatibly  with  the  pursuit  of  essen- 
tial internal  objectives.  They  expressed  the 
hope  that  Working  Party  3  would  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  make  their  views  known  at  about 
the  same  time  as  the  deputies  of  the  Group 
of  Ten  report  to  the  Ministers  and  Governors. 

9.  The  Ministers  and  Governors  recognize 
that,  as  soon  as  a  basis  for  agreement  on 
essenUal  points  has  been  reached.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  proceed  from  this  first  phase  to 
a  broader  consideration  of  the  questions  that 
affect  the  world  economy  as  a  whole.  They 
have  agreed  that  It  would  be  very  useful  to 
seek  ways  by  which  the  efforts  of  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  Fund  and  those  of  the 
Deputies  of  the  Group  of  Ten  can  be  directed 
toward  a  consensus  as  to  desirable  lines  of 
action,  and  they  have  Instructed  their  Depu- 
ties to  work  out  during  the  coming  year.  In 
close  consultation  with  the  Managing  Direc- 
tor of  the  Fund,  procedures  to  achieve  this 
aim.  with  a  view  to  preparing  for  the  final 
enactment  of  any  new  arrangements  at  an 
appropriate  foriun  for  International  discus- 
sions. 


Stattment  bt  the  Honorable  Henrt  H. 
Fowler.  Secretary  or  the  Treasxtrt  and 
Governor  or  the  Bank  and  the  Ftthd  roB 
THE  United  States,  at  the  Fund's  Anntjal 

DlSCTTSSION 

We  are  complimented  by  the  presence  In 
our  Capital  City  of  so  many  distinguished 
people,  from  so  many  nations  throughout 
the  world.  With  the  addition  of  Zambia 
last  week  and  of  Malawi  In  July — to  whom  I 
extend  my  own  and  my  country's  hearty  wel- 
come— the  Fund  now  numbers  103  countries. 
Each  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  great 
organizations  for  International  financial  co- 
operation that  we  take  part  In  leaves  the 
world  a  little  changed,  and  changed  for  the 
better.  What  we  say  each  year  rests  upon 
what  we  have  accomplished,  and  what  we 
have  learned.  In  another  year  of  worldwide 
cooperation  and  constructive  endeavor  In 
the  management  of  our  financial  and  eco- 
nomic problems. 

This  year — my  first  as  a  Governor  of  the 
Fund — we  can  look  back  with  special  pride. 
During  the  year  Just  past  our  processes  of 
consultation  and  cooperation  passed  stem 
tests  of  their  practical  effectiveness.  We  are 
Implementing  a  significant  Increase  in  IMP 
quotas.  The  General  Arrangements  To  Bor- 
row were  twice  called  Into  operation  and  the 
participating  countries  have  Indicated  that 
they  are  prepared  to  continue  the  arrange- 
ments If  the  Fund  so  requests. 

I  consequently  look  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  continued  progress  In  seeking  a 
consensus  on  matters  of  very  far-reaching 
Impjortance  for  all  our  countries,  and  for  a 
long  time  ahead. 

I  hope  that  when  we  meet  next  year  we 
will  find  ourselves  near  the  final  stages  of 
policy  agreement  in  the  field  of  Improved 
International  monetary  arrangements. 

The  United  States  regards  the  Fund  as 
an  essential  part  of  International  financial 
arrangements.  Since  the  Inception  of  the 
Fund,  large  sums  In  dollars  have  been  used 
by  the  Fund  to  accommodate  drawings  by 
other  countries.  Over  the  years,  these  dol- 
lars have  been  repaid  to  the  Fund. 

In  the  last  3  years,  my  country  has  also 
drawn  on  the  Fund.  Our  drawings  have 
been.  In  large  part,  technical  arrangements 
making  possible  the  continued  use  of  dol- 


lars In  the  settlement  of  the  obligations  of 
other  countries  with  the  Fund. 

However,  at  the  end  of  last  July,  the 
United  States  made  a  regular  drawing  of 
US*300  million  through  which  It  acquired 
foreign  currencies  for  Its  own  use  In  financ- 
ing International  payments. 

All  of  these  events  provide  evidence  that 
the  availability  of  Fund  resources  Is  Increas- 
ingly Important  for  all  of  the  Fund  mem- 
bers, large  or  small,  Industrial  or  develop- 
ing. 

The  economic  health  of  the  United  States 
affects  world  economic  health  In  many  ways, 
but  In  no  way  more  fundamentally  than  in 
the  reflection  of  U.S.  economic  conditions  In 
the  strength  of  the  dollar. 

During  the  past  year  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar—and therefore  the  value  of  that  large 
part  of  the  world's  monetary  reserves  kept  in 
dollars — was  reinforced  In  two  ways:  con- 
tinued vigorous  and  sound  economic  growth 
in  the  United  SUtes.  and  progress  toward 
eliminating  our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  last  June,  na- 
tional output  Increased  by  about  US$41  bil- 
lion, equivalent  to  almost  5  percent  In  real 
terms,  continuing  the  longest  peacetime  eco- 
nomic expansion  we  have  known.  Prospects 
for  maintaining  our  forward  momentum  are 
favorable.  Despite  Its  record  length  of  55 
months,  the  current  expansion  has  remained 
remarkably  well-balanced  and  free  from  In- 
flationary distortions. 

In  our  manufacturing  sector.  Increases  In 
productivity  and  In  wages  received  have  been 
sufficiently  In  harmony  so  that  labor  costs 
per  unit  of  output  over  the  past  year  have 
again  been  stable.  Since  1960,  our  unit  labor 
costs  have  declined  by  3.3  percent.  We  cal- 
culate that  the  recent  key  settlement  In  the 
steel  Industry,  provides  Increased  wages  and 
benefits  over  a  39-month  period  equivalent 
to  a  little  over  3  percent  per  year.  We  are 
hopeful  that  this  will  help  sustain  a  pattern 
of  balance  between  wages  and  productivity  in 
Industry  generally,  and  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  continuation  of  stable  prices. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  Improved  Incentives 
and  prospects  for  expanding  markets,  capi- 
tal spending  by  private  Industry  continues 
to  move  ahead  vigorously,  as  It  has  over  the 
past  3  years,  providing  assurance  against 
strains  on  capacity. 

In  the  light  of  this  continued  expansion 
In  the  domestic  economy  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  particularly  encouraging  that  I 
am  also  able  to  report  a  significant  Improve- 
ment in  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion since  the  announcement  of  President 
Johnson's  program  on  February  10.  In  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year,  we  have  experi- 
enced a  s\irplus  of  US$119  million,  seasonally 
adjusted,  compared  with  deficits  of  US$780 
million  In  the  first  quarter  and  US$1,551 
million  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1964. 

We  do  not  by  any  means  conclude  from 
3  months'  data  that  our  balance-of-payments 
problem  has  been  solved.  Over  any  short- 
term  period,  balance-of-payments  accounts 
exaggerate  the  effects  of  particular  trans- 
actions, whether  these  be  favorable  or  un- 
favorable. On  balance,  we  believe  that  our 
second  quarter  figures  were  distorted  In  a 
favorable  direction. 

I  regard  It  as  more  prudent  for  us  to  look 
at  the  combined  results  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond quarters  of  the  calendar  year.  During 
the  first  half  of  1965.  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments position  was  much  Improved,  although 
there  was  still  a  deficit.  This  amounted  to 
US$661  million  In  the  6-month  period  and 
represents  an  annual  rise  of  about  US$13 
billion. 

The  figures  I  have  used  are  In  terms  of  the 
"regular"  deficit  concept  which  has  been 
used  generally  in  recent  years  In  our  balance- 
of-payments  accounting.  This  concept  has 
been  criticized  in  that  It  includes  In  our  defi- 
cit additions  to  private  balances  of  dollars 
which  represent  working  balances  and  Invest- 


ments by  private  parties.  As  many  of  the 
Governors  know,  we  Intend  to  report  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  data  on  the  official  settle- 
ments basis  as  well  as  the  usual  form  In  order 
to  make  our  figures  more  comparable  with 
those  of  other  countries.  On  the  official  set- 
tlements basis  our  deficit  In  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  seasonally  adjusted,  was  about 
US$400  million,  or  an  annual  rate  of  US$800 
million. 

This  Improvement  gives  us  confidence  that 
our  efforts  over  several  years,  supplemented 
by  a  vigorous  new  attack  on  the  problem  pro- 
posed by  President  Johnson  last  February, 
are  moving  the  United  States  toward  the 
equilibrium  w^e  are  determined  to  attain  and 
sustain.  Our  programs  will  be  vigorously 
pursued  until  we  are  certain  that  the  condi- 
tions have  been  created  In  which  equilibrium 
In  our  International  accounts  can  be  sus- 
tained. In  this,  It  Is  clear  that  we  have  the 
support  of  the  Congress  and  the  U.S.  public 
at  large. 

This  brings  us  to  the  heart  of  the  matter: 
Will  the  free  world  continue  In  the  years 
ahead  to  be  able  to  Increase  the  reserves  In 
our  International  monetary  system  suffi- 
ciently and  In  season  to  be  certain  that  the 
sound  employment  of  the  world's  economic 
resources  for  growth  and  improvement  Is  not 
crippled  by  Inadequate  financial  means? 

This  question  must  be  asked  because  In 
the  future  the  world's  reserve  needs  will  no 
longer  be  met  by  U.S.  deficits,  and  because 
In  recent  years  additions  to  reserves  have 
depended  so  heavily  upon  dollar  outflows. 
The  record  Is  as  follows: 

The  United  States  has  supplied  about 
three-quarters  of  the  new  reserves  accumu- 
lated by  the  rest  of  the  world  since  the  end 
of  1958.  Only  about  one-quarter  of  this 
Increase  came  from  new  supplies  of  mone- 
tary gold  and  from  the  credit  operations 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  We 
estimate  that  as  of  the  end  of  1964  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  official  reserves  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  held  In  the  form  of 
dollars. 

Reserves  deriving  from  the  U.S.  deflclt 
grew  m  two  forms — dollar  balances  held  as 
such,  and  dollars  acquired  and  converted  Into 
gold.  The  latter  development,  of  course, 
resulted  In  a  decline  In  U.S.  reserves. 

Thus,  we  have  before  us  a  problem  of  con- 
flicting objectives.  Resolution  of  this  prob- 
lem Is  of  central  Importance  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world: 

(a)  On  the  one  hand,  there  Is  the  need 
to  achieve  and  sustain  equilibrium  In  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments.  In  order  to  pr^ 
serve  the  integrity  of  the  dollar  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  the  end  that  the  dollar  can  con- 
tinue to  function  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
world's  monetary  system,  and  In  order  to 
arrest  further  drains  on  U.S.  reserves;   and 

(b)  On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  a  need  to 
continue  to  supply  additions  to  reserves  fof 
continued  economic  expansion  and  betttf* 
ment  In  all  our  countries. 

All  our  countries  are  fully  committed  tc 
a  policy  of  dynamic  growth  In  a  djmamlc 
world  economy.  This  means  growing  Inter- 
national trade,  growing  domestic  suppUa 
of  money,  growing  national  outputs,  and 
growing  real  Incomes  and  profits. 

If  this  expansion  Is  to  occur  it  Is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  free  world,  Includlnf 
the  United  States,  will  In  the  course  of  tlnn 
face  growing  needs  for  monetary  reserves. 

We  can  hardly  expect  that  either  the  IB- 
dustrlal  nations  that  have  experienced  suci 
reserve  growth  or  the  rest  of  the  world  cc 
be  satisfied  very  long  to  limit  future  growti 
in  reserves  to  the  very  modest  level  of  ne* 
monetary  gold  supplies  and  such  limit* 
Increases  as  come  from  normal  IMP  drawing* 

These  are  the  principal  considerations  tbtf 
led  my  Government  to  take  the  initiative  2 
suggesting  that  It  Is  now  time  to  negotua 
new  monetary  arrangements  which  ^1*  *[ , 
able  the  nations  of  the  world  to  deal  w» 


future  demands  upon  the  International 
monetary  system. 

It  Is  not  my  intention  in  these  remarks  to 
comment  on  the  substantive  proposals  and 
the  Issues  that  have  already  been  set  forth 
for  us  in  the  work  of  the  deputies  of  the 
Group  of  Ten,  the  Ossola  Group,  and  the 
Reports  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  The  process  of  attaining  a  general 
consensus  on  the  best  ways  of  providing 
additional  reserve  assets  will  take  time  and 
great  effort. 

I  do,  however,  wish  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  some  Important  objectives  to  keep  In 
mind  as  we  go  forward  with  the  work  of 
Improving  the  international  monetary 
system. 

1.  As  I  have  stated,  we  should  not  expect 
to  rely  upon  the  dollar  to  continue  to  supply 
the  major  part  of  the  growth  in  world  re- 
serves. The  responsibility  for  providing 
reserves  should  be  shared.  This  means  that 
other  ways  of  creating  reserve  assets  will  be 
needed  to  provide  assurance  that  their  total 
will  grow  at  a  rate  that  will  encourage  a 
continuation  of  the  Impressive  growth;  In 
world  economic  production  and  trade. 

2.  The  adjustment  of  Imbalance  should  be 
brought  about  firmly  but  smoothly,  in  order 
to  avoid  disrupting  effects  on  other  countries 
and  on  the  system  as  a  whole.  And  here  I 
want  to  stress  that  It  Is  of  key  Importance 
for  surplus  countries  to  adjust  their  posi- 
tions as  well  as  for  deficit  countries  to  do  so. 
The  adjustment  burden  not  only  should 
not — realistically,  it  cannot — rest  solely  on 
deflclt  countries.  In  the  field  of  medium- 
term  credit,  in  which  the  Fund  has  a  pre- 
eminent place,  we  should  assure  that  there 
are  adequate  amounts  of  such  credit  avail- 
able to  enable  the  adjustment  process  to 
function  In  ways  consistent  with  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  realities  of  modem 
society. 

3.  We  should,  at  the  same  time,  perfect  the 
defenses  of  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem against  its  vulnerability  to  massive 
destabilizing  movements  of  funds.  In  this 
area,  international  monetary  cooperation  in 
general,  and  especially  short-term  credit 
facilities  among  major  countries,  are 
Important. 

As  I  have  said  before,  in  pursuing  these 
objectives  the  United  States  Is  wedded  to  no 
specific  plan.  We  are  Impressed  with  the 
wide  variety  of  technical  possibilities  which 
have  been  developed  In  the  writings  of  dis- 
tinguished economists  here  and  abroad. 
And  we  have.  In  addition  to  these  plans,  the 
extremely  valuable  exploration  of  basic  Issues 
that  has  been  developed  by  the  Study  Group 
on  the  Creation  of  Reserve  Assets,  tmder  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Rlnaldo  Ossola,  of  Italy. 
This  report  not  only  provides  a  \iseful  guide 
to  current  concepts,  but  has  brought  out 
clearly  that  the  obstacles  to  progress  are 
not  questions  of  technical  ability  to  create 
reserve  assets,  but  policy  Issues  concerning 
how,  when  and  where  to  create  and  distribute 
them.  The  problem  is  to  reconcile  the  ob- 
jectives of  governmental  policies  so  as  to  find 
ways  of  making  progress  that  wUl  find  broad 
nipport. 

It  is  therefore  appropriate  and  gratifying 
that  the  Ministers  of  the  Group  of  Ten  have 
decided  on  Monday  of  this  week  to  move 
from  preliminary  and  technical  considera- 
tion of  Improvements  in  the  International 
monetary  system  to  a  level  of  active  nego- 
tiation among  responsible  policy  officials. 

This  Is  the  first  phase  of  preparation  for 
new  and  Improved  International  monetary 
arrangements.  I  urge  that  these  negotia- 
tions to  identify  a  broad  measure  of  un- 
derlying agreement  go  forward  with  concen- 
tration, vigor,  and  dispatch. 

It  Is  commendable  that  the  Ministers  of 
the  Ten  have  requested  the  active  partlcl- 
^tion  In  this  first  phase  of  preparation  of 
f^  represeataUves  of  tht  Managing  Director 


of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  of 
the  OECD  and  Bank  for  International  Set- 
tlements In  these  deliberations. 

With  respect  to  the  Fund  Itself,  it  Is  the 
hope  of  the  United  States  that  In  this  first 
phase  of  preparation  the  management  of  the 
Fund  will  keep  the  executive  directors  fully 
appraised  of  work  going  on  In  the  Group 
of  Ten,  and  that  the  Fund  will  keep  the 
Group  of  Ten  Informed  of  results  of  dis- 
cussions and  considerations  by  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

Beyond  this,  there  lies  a  second  phase  of 
preparation  of  the  utmost  Importance,  on 
which  the  United  States  has  been  both  in- 
sistent and  persistent  in  its  pursuit  of  ap- 
propriate preparation  for  an  International 
monetary  conference.  This  second  phase 
should  be  designed  primarily  to  assure  that 
the  basic  Interests  of  all  members  of  the 
Fund  in  new  arrangements  for  the  future  of 
the  world  monetary  system  will  be  ade- 
quately and  appropriately  considered  and 
represented  before  significant  intergovern- 
mental agreements  for  formal  structural  im- 
provements of  the  monetary  system  are  con- 
cluded. Within  the  Fund  membership  there 
are  variations  in  the  extent  to  which  In- 
dividual countries  are  able  to,  or  choose  to, 
accvunulate  and  hold  large  reserve  balances. 
All,  however,  have  a  vital  Interest  In  the 
evolution  of  the  world's  monetary  arrange- 
ments. 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  the  Coordinating 
Committee  of  Bretton  Woods  Conference  sub- 
mitted to  the  full  Conference  its  report  rec- 
ommending that  the  IMF  and  IBRD  be 
favorably  considered  by  governments.  The 
section  of  the  report  dealing  with  the  IMF 
began  with  these  words: 

"Since  foreign  trade  affects  the  standards 
of  life  of  every  people,  all  countries  have  a 
vital  Interest  in  the  system  of  exchange  of 
national  currencies  and  the  regulations  and 
conditions  which  govern  Its  working." 

I  believe  that  thought  is  as  true  and  as  im- 
portant today  as  It  was  in  1944. 

It  is  true  that  only  a  limited  number  of 
countries  hold  the  bulk  of  the  official  re- 
serves of  the  world.  No  doubt  these  coun- 
tries, Including  my  ovsm,  have  deep  interests 
and  responsibilities  of  a  unique  kind  in  the 
system  by  which  reserves  are  generated  and 
regulated.  But  other  countries,  which  are 
not  large  reserve  holders,  also  have  legitimate 
and  vital  Interests  in  these  matters.  This  is 
why  all  the  countries  of  the  free  world  have 
a  fair  and  reasonable  claim  that  their  views 
must  be  heard  and  considered  at  an  appro- 
priate stage  in  the  process  of  tntemational 
monetary  Improvement. 

I  welcome  the  action  of  the  Group  of  Ten 
ministers  and  governors  In  recognizing  this 
essential  requirement  for  our  continued 
efforts  toward  Improvement  of  the  free 
world's  international  monetary  system.  The 
United  States  views  with  hearty  approval  the 
Managing  Director's  suggestions  to  make 
suitable  arrangements  so  that  the  efforts  of 
the  Executive  Directors  of  the  IMP  and  those 
of  the  Deputies  of  the  Group  of  Ten  can  be 
directed  toward  a  consensus  as  to  desirable 
lines  of  action  and  the  agreement  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Group  of  Ten  on  this  point. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  bringing  together 
these  two  groups,  which  together  can  con- 
tribute so  much  experience  and  knowledge 
to  the  solution  of  the  world's  monetary  prob- 
lems, into  full-fledged  preparatory  discus- 
sions. This  combination  provides  an  ade- 
quate and  appropriate  preparatory  commit- 
tee for  a  significant  international  monetary 
conference,  provided,  of  course,  that  a  mean- 
ingful b£isls  for  substantive  agreement  can 
be  reached  in  advance. 

Let  me  close  with  a  plea  that  formidable 
and  complex  as  Is  the  task  of  extending  and 
improving  the  workings  of  our  International 
monetary  system,  we  lift  our  eyes  from  It 
long  enough  to  see  what  It  Is,  In  reality,  that 
we  are  about. 


Let  me  say — and  President  Johnson's  poli- 
cies in  this  respect  as  In  many  others  are 
predicated  upon  this — that  what  we  are  en- 
gaged upon  is  the  task  of  creating  in  the  free 
world  an  international  monetary  structure 
strong  enough,  fiexlble  enough,  and  with 
adequate  elements  of  growth,  to  provide  the 
financial  framework  for  the  building  of  a 
greater  society  of  nations. 

These  International  arrangements  we  de- 
bate, the  Improved  international  monetary 
system  that  we  grope  toward,  are  the  exten- 
sion of  the  great  international  task  of  eco- 
nomic development  to  which  so  many  of  us 
have  dedicated  so  much  of  our  resources. 

I  say  this  not  to  magnify  our  undertak- 
ings, but  to  give  them  the  inspiration  of 
their  true  perspective  setting. 

Let  us  build  patiently,  and  strong,  for 
many  of  our  fondest  hopes  rest  upon  what 
we  are  undertaking  in  our  monetary  as  in 
our  development  tasks.  But  there  is  too 
much  to  be  done  to  permit  us  the  luxury  of 
delay.  So  let  us  go  forward,  with  confidence 
that  the  Institutions  and  processes  of  In- 
ternational consultation  and  collaboration 
we  have  brought  into  being  are  adequate  to 
keep  our  problems  from  mastering  us,  and 
that  they  will  permit,  instead,  that  we  shall 
master  our  problems,  in  peace  and  Increas- 
ing plenty. 

Statement  bt  the  Right  Honc»able  James 
Callachan,  Chancellor  or  the  Exchequeb 
AND  Governor  op  the  Fund  fob  th« 
United  Kingdom,  at  the  Fund's  Anntjal 
Discussion 

It  Is  a  notable  experience  and  an  honor 
to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bank 
and  Fund  for  the  first  time,  and  to  take 
part  in  the  common  effort  to  insure  that  our 
International  monetary  arrangements  serve 
the  political  and  economic  progress  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  The  degree  of  success 
which  has  been  attained  so  far  is  due  largely 
to  the  work  of  those  assembled  here  today, 
and  especially  of  the  two  great  institutions, 
the  International  Bank  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  imder  whose  auspices 
we  are  meeting.  I  wish  to  express  my  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  for  the  reports  made 
to  lis  by  these  bodies,  and  for  the  masterly 
Bxirveys  which  have  been  presented  this  week 
by  the  President  of  the  International  Bank 
and  the  managing  Director  of  the  Fimd. 

In  view  of  the  special  role  of  sterling  In 
world  financial  affairs,  it  may  be  appropriate 
for  me  to  begin  by  referring  to  the  present 
position  of  the  United  Kingdom  economy 
and  to  the  increasing  strength  of  sterling. 
I  well  understand  the  keen  Interest  with 
which  the  position  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  been  scrutinized  during  the  past  year, 
because  the  strength  of  sterling  is  of  con- 
cern to  all.  Therefore,  I  am  glad  to  report 
that  the  United  Kingdom  is  firmly  set  on  the 
course  of  recovery  from  the  serious  balance- 
of-i>ayments  deflclt  we  suffered  In  1964.  and 
from  the  consequential  period  of  uncer- 
tainty for  sterling  that  followed.  As  a  resxilt 
of  the  drastic  measiires  we  have  taken,  our 
overseas  deficit  is  being  steadUy  reduced  and 
this,  together  with  the  assistance  we  have 
received,  has  made  It  clear  to  all  that  the 
present  parity  of  the  pound  sterling  Is  not 
In  question.  There  was  never  any  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  the  British  Government  about 
this.  We  held  the  view  from  the  beginning 
that  a  change  in  the  parity  value  would 
not  have  afforded  a  solution  to  Britain's  dif- 
ficulties and  could  well  have  added  to  the 
problems  of  other  coxintrles.  Our  deter- 
mination, therefore,  never  wavered.  In  gr- 
der  to  overcome  the  balance-of-payments 
deflclt  It  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  remove 
the  excess  pressxire  of  demand,  to  bring  the 
growth  of  public  expenditure  properly  under 
control,  to  contain  Imports,  to  promote  ex- 
ports, and  to  reduce  the  capital  outflov. 
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Taken  together,  these  measures  are  a  for- 
midable burden,  but  they  have  been  reso- 
lutely accepted  by  the  British  people,  and 
already  we  can  begin  to  see  the  frulta  of  ovir 
policies  emerging.  We  are  now  in  a  much 
better  position  to  increase  exports,  and  In- 
deed In  the  first  8  months  of  1965  they  have 
been  6  percent  higher  than  in  the  same 
months  of  last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  im- 
ports have  risen  by  less  than  1  percent.  The 
long-term  capital  outflow  has  been  much 
reduced,  and  I  can  confirm  that  the  latest 
estimates  we  have  made  show  that  Britain's 
payments  will  be  back  into  balance  In  the 
course  of  1966. 

But  we  are  not  content  to  leave  the  matter 
there.  We  do  not  Intend  to  revert  once 
again  to  the  position  we  faced  in  1964. 
Therefore,  while  taking  the  short-term  meas- 
ures that  have  effected  such  a  marked  Im- 
provement in  our  balance  of  payments,  we 
are  now  engaged  in  the  long-term  task  of 
creating  a  more  dynamic  and  competitive 
economy.  Following  months  of  consultation 
with  industry  about  their  future  proposals 
for  Investment,  manpower  requirements,  ex- 
port potential,  and  other  questions,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  published  a  national  plan  for 
the  economy  from  now  until  1970.  The  aims 
are  straightforward — to  pay  our  way,  to  grow 
faster,  and  to  get  a  better  regional  and  social 
balance  In  the  use  of  our  resources.  We  In- 
tend to  achieve  these  aims  by  putting  a  new 
thrust  into  productivity  and  into  the  rede- 
ployment of  manpower  and  resources.  In 
this  we  have  the  full  cooperation  of  employ- 
ers and  trade  unions.  The  plan  provides  for 
a  major  shift  from  declining  and  uneconomic 
industries  to  the  newer  science-based  expand- 
ing sectors  of  the  economy,  such  as  chemicals, 
oil  refining,  telecommunications,  manmade 
fibers,  machine  tools,  and  electronics. 

A  further  important  step  forward  has  been 
the  widespread  acceptance  of  the  need  for 
stabilization  of  prices,  with  Incomes  growing 
parallel  with  productivity  Increases.  Both 
sides  of  industry  have  entered  into  a  Joint 
commitment  to  attack  restrictive  practices, 
and  progress  Is  already  being  made  in  this 
matter.  Recently  my  Goverrmient  announced 
that  it  will  bring  forward  legislation  to  put 
the  National  Prices  and  Incomes  Board  on  a 
statutory  basis.  This  will  mean  that  the 
board  will  have  power  to  require  witnesses 
from  both  sides  to  appear  before  It.  The 
legislation  will  also  contain  power  to  defer 
proposed  price  and  pay  increases  until  they 
have  been  considered  by  the  Board.  Mean- 
while, trade  unions  and  employers  are  co- 
operating on  a  voluntary  basis  In  this  pro- 
gram, in  advance  of  legislation,  and  we  trust 
that  this  voluntary  cooperation  will  con- 
tinue. To  sum  up,  we  are  confident  that  this 
collection  of  short-term  and  long-term 
measures  will  yield  Increasing  results  In  the 
years  ahead. 

The  short-term  adjustment  process  on 
which  we  are  Immediately  engaged  has  been 
made  much  easier  by  our  substantial  draw- 
ings from  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  short-term  borrowing  we  were  able 
to  make  last  November.  I  express  the  ap- 
preciation of  my  Government  for  the  facili- 
ties which  have  been  made  available.  These 
facilities  were  reinforced  by  the  recent  action 
by  central  banks  announced  on  September 
10.  The  present  operation  is  different  in 
nature  from  that  of  last  November  and.  as  oui 
own  measures  have  become  Increasingly  ef- 
fective, it  has  had  a  dramatic  effect  In  ac- 
celerating the  recovery  of  sterling.  As  I  am 
sure  everyone  here  will  agree,  these  opera- 
tions have  been  of  vital  Importance  to  all 
by  helping  to  preserve  the  stability  of  the  In- 
ternational monetary  system. 

I  now  wish  to  turn  to  the  future  of  In- 
ternational liquidity.  This  is  of  special 
concern  to  Britain  since  sterling  Is  one  of 
the  major  reserve  currencies  of  the  world. 
We  are  all  Indebted  not  only  to  Mr.  Schwelt- 
aer  but  also  to  Signer  Colombo  and  other 


Governors  for  their  comprehensive  analyses 
of  the  problems  that  face  us  In  this  field. 
They  have  relieved  others  of  us  from  the 
necessity  of  treading  much  of  the  same 
ground. 

Discussion  of  the  Issues  and  techniques 
involved  has  gone  on  for  a  long  time  and 
has  spread  to  ever  widening  circles.  The 
excellent  report  by  Signor  Ossolas  group, 
analyzing  and  cataloguing  the  different  pro- 
posals that  have  been  advanced  and  sum- 
marizing the  argxunents,  now  represents  a 
definitive  study  In  this  field.  It  is  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  preparatory  work  has  now 
been  done.  The  time  has  come  for  nego- 
tiation leading  to  the  preparation  of  a  plan 
that  can  be  put  Into  effect  as  soon  as  agree- 
ment exists  on  the  need  to  do  so.  I  suggest 
too  that  a  careful  reading  of  the  Ossola 
Report  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  posi- 
tions which  may  seem  very  far  apart  are 
m  fact  preferences  about  different  ways  of 
achieving  the  same  end. 

These  differences  should  not  be  irrecon- 
cilable. We  have  reached  a  stage  where  they 
are  reducing  themselves  to  differences  in  the 
stress  laid  on  three  very  real  elements  In 
the  problem  before  us. 

First,  the  monetary  system  must  be  able 
to  accommodate  imbalance,  but  It  cannot 
work  smoothly,  or  ultimately  survive,  If  the 
Imbalance  Is  too  great  or  continues  too  long 
in  one  direction.  It  Is  no  solution  simply 
to  make  balance  override  all  other  objec- 
tives of  policy.  We  must  learn  how  to  com- 
bine balance  with  growth  In  our  system. 
I  look  forward  to  the  results  of  the  work 
which  Is  now  being  done  In  Working  Party 
3  on  the  adjustment  process. 

Second,  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem which  we  have  Is  a  mixed  system  In 
which  gold  and  currencies  exist  side  by  side 
as  reserve  assets.  This  in  Itself  gives  rise 
to  risks  of  Instability.  But  It  Is  no  solution 
to  decree  that  reserves  shall  therefore  con- 
sist only  of  gold  and  of  international  re- 
serve units  linked  to  gold.  Gold  and  the 
reserve  currencies  and  any  new  units  that 
may  be  created  must  continue,  in  some  com- 
bination, to  exist  side  by  side. 

Third,  and  most  Important,  the  system 
must  be  capable  of  expanding  the  supply 
of  reserve  assets  deliberately  and  under  some 
appropriate  form  of  control.  But  the  gold 
element  Is  Inelastic,  and  we  must  not  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  the  currency  element  to 
provide  the  Increase.  Some  new  asset  is 
needed. 

Each  of  these  aspects  of  the  problem  has 
been  stressed  by  one  or  another  of  our  mem- 
bers, and  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
those  who  have  insisted  on  their  Importance. 
The  differences  of  stress  must  not  now  stand 
in  the  way  of  building  on  the  ground  which 
la  common  to  us  all. 

The  United  Kingdom  Government  wel- 
comed at  the  time  the  Initiative  taken  by  Mr. 
Fowler  in  July  to  Insure  that  we  should  all 
press  forward  In  this  field.  The  Group  of 
Ten,  which  has  done  so  much  work  In  this 
field.  Is  now  prepared  to  move  on  to  further 
discussion  and  negotiation,  and  the  deputies 
are  due  to  report  next  spring.  That  Is  a  wel- 
come development.  I  likewise  welcome  the 
statement  of  the  Managing  Director  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  that  It  Is  his 
Intention  to  continue  his  examination  of  the 
problem.  Clearly  the  results  of  these  two 
efforts  must  at  some  time  In  the  future  be 
brought  together. 

For  this  reason,  I  welcome  the  statement 
by  the  Ministers  and  Governors  of  the  Group 
of  Ten  that  as  soon  as  there  Is  a  basis  for 
agreement  on  essential  points  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  proceed  to  a  broader  consideration 
of  the  questions  that  aflect  the  world  econ- 
omy as  a  whole.  I  take  this  to  mean  that,  at 
the  next  stage,  countries  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  earlier  discussions  will  be 
brought  fully  into  the  picture  before  there  Is 
any  final  enactment  of  such  new  arrange- 


ments as  may  be  agreed.  This  stage  Is  nec- 
essary In  order  to  Insure  that  the  basic  Inter- 
ests of  all  members  of  the  Fund  are  ade- 
quately represented  and  appropriately  con- 
sidered, for  all  countries  have  a  vital  Inter- 
est In  such  arrangements.  Only  after  this 
has  been  completed  should  we  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  final  stage  of  enacting  the  new 
arrangements  at  an  International  conference. 

As  we  are  about  to  embark  on  a  round  of 
negotiations  that  will,  I  trust,  lead  to  agreed 
proposals  for  action.  It  would  be  counterpro- 
ductive for  me  to  take  up  a  rigid  position  In 
advance  on  the  substance  of  the  problems 
that  are  before  us.  I  can.  however.  Indicate 
our  general  approach. 

First,  I  agree  with  Signor  Colombo  that  the 
problem  of  any  new  arrangements  for  reserve 
creation  is  essentially  of  a  political  nature. 
It  Is  now  for  governments  to  see  how  far  they 
are  prepared  to  forgo  their  own  particular 
preferences  In  the  Interests  of  securing  agree- 
ment. Second,  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Managing  Director  of  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund  should  be  supported  In  his  state- 
ment on  Monday  that  "International  liquid- 
ity is  the  business  of  the  Fund."  It  seems 
to  me  that  In  its  origin,  by  its  history  and 
through  Its  current  activities  the  Fund  has 
demonstrated  that  It  commands  a  central 
place  In  any  new  arrangements  that  may  be 
agreed  upon.  It  follows  from  this  that  I 
hold  the  view  that  the  creation  of  liquidity 
Involves  a  wider  circle  than  that  of  the  re- 
serve currencies  and  the  members  of  the 
Group  of  Ten.  I  also  accept  that  the  creation 
of  liquidity  should  be  a  matter  of  deliberate 
control. 

As  between  the  various  families  of  pro- 
posals which  provide  for  the  creation  of  such 
assets,  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that 
we  In  the  United  Kingdom  are  ready  to  con- 
sider with  an  open  mind  all  of  these  pro- 
posals that  have  been  brought  forward.  The 
major  requirement  In  my  view  Is  that  we 
should  make  a  maximum  effort  to  secure  the 
agreement  of  all  parties  legitimately  con- 
cerned on  the  way  the  International  mone- 
tary system  should  develop.  There  Is  no 
advantage  to  the  world  In  all  of  us  holding 
fast  to  our  own  particular  preferences  for 
achieving  such  evolution  If  the  result  should 
be  that  we  were  not  ready  to  meet  the  need 
deliberately  to  create  more  reserves  as  that 
need  arises. 

I  turn  now  to  the  problems  of  long-term 
aid  for  developing  countries.  These  prob- 
lems are  of  great  Importance  In  their  own 
right.  We  cannot  accept  a  world  In  which 
two-thirds  of  mankind  live  In  poverty.  This 
has  been  the  third  year  In  succession  In 
which  the  total  volume  of  the  resources  of 
donor  countries  devoted  to  development  has 
Increased  only  marginally  over  the  preced- 
ing year,  although  the  terms  of  aid  have 
tended  to  Improve.  Since  the  economies  of 
the  advanced  countries  have  continued  to 
grow,  development  financing  mtist  now  repre- 
sent a  declining  proportion  of  their  Income. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  aid  by  Britain  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  over  this  period.  We  natur- 
ally regret  that  In  the  Immediate  future  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  Increase  our  aid  as  much 
as  we  should  like  to,  although  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  Improve  Its  quality  and  effective- 
ness. Putting  It  bluntly,  we  feel  that  coun- 
tries with  strong  balance  of  payments  could 
and  should  do  more  to  raise  the  volume  of 
aid;  and  we  Intended  to  do  so  as  soon  as 
our  position  permits  It. 

On  the  specific  Issues  which  are  now  be- 
fore us  In  the  field  of  aid,  I  can  express  my 
views  briefly. 

First,  the  relationship  between  the  IBRD 
and  UNCTAD  has  begun  fruitfully.  The  old 
and  the  new  organizations  have  a  comple- 
mentary and  not  a  competing  function,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  one  will  stimulate 
the  other. 

Second,  Britain  has  been  glad  to  support 
the  proposal   for  an   Increase  In  the  level 
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of  funds  to  be  provided  next  year  to  IDA 
from  the  International  Bank's  income.  I 
hope  that  It  will  be  possible  to  reach  speedy 
agreement  about  the  scale  of  the  resources  to 
be  made  aavilable  to  IDA  from  governments. 
We  are  ready  to  take  our  full  part  In  the 
discussions  about  this. 

Third,  the  terms  of  aid  are  now  a  problem 
of  crucial  importance.  In  an  Interesting  sec- 
tion which  forms  a  new  feature  of  the  Bank's 
report,  Mr.  Woods  has  considered,  among  the 
problems  facing  developing  countries,  the 
Increasing  external  debt  burdens,  in  the 
^  form  of  Interest  and  the  repayment  of  prin- 
cipal, from  the  developing  to  the  developed 
countries.  The  role  of  the  Bank  In  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  IDA,  and  In  bringing  this  to 
the  forefront  has  been  highly  significant. 
As  you  will  know,  we  ourselves  have  adopted 
a  new  policy  of  giving  loans  on  Interest-free 
terms  In  appropriate  cases.  In  this  we  were 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  example  and  ex- 
perience of  IDA.  »-, 

Finally,  the  rate  of  expansion  Hiiii  many  of 
the  developing  countries  may  be  affected 
fundamentally  by  the  Instability  of  their  ex- 
port earnings.  The  matter  Is  of  particular 
Importance  to  a  number  of  countries  In  the 
sterling  area,  and  we  look  forward  to  seeing 
the  results  of  the  study  which  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  is  making  on  supplementary  fi- 
nancial measures.  This  could  make  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  meeting  this  prob- 
lem. 


Statement  bt  the  Honorable  Valery  Gis- 

C.\r.D    D'ESTAING,    MINISTER    OF    FINANCE    AND 

Economic  Affairs,  and  Governor  of  the 
Bank  for  Prance,  at  the  Fund's  Annual 
Discussion 

The  icepack  of  monetary  conformity  has 
finally  broken.  I  am  referring  here  to  the 
icepack  that  has  been  freezing  the  thinking 
on  International  monetary  Issues  Into  a  mo- 
notonous, complacent  chorus  for  so  many 
years.  The  task  before  us  now  is  to  find  out 
what  lies  under  the  Ice— I  mean,  what  the 
speakers  have  in  mind— as,  obviously,  mat- 
ters have  not  been  made  absolutely  clear 
This  meeting  will  desirably  help  us  to 
clarify  the  obscure  aspects  of  the  situation. 

I  am  not  referring  here  to  obscurities  of 
a  technical  character;  In  point  of  fact,  I  feel 
that  the  ministers  and  governors  should  not 
let  themselves  be  involved  In  technicalities; 
obviously,  a  discussion  on  technical  grounds 
must  remain  a  matter  for  the  experts. 

Where  our  responsibility  lies  Is  In  pre- 
sentmg  the  monetary  system  Issue  on  Its 
real  terms  and  with  a  reference  to  Its  gen- 
eral aspects.  As  France  sees  it,  the  main 
Objective  to  be  attained  by  all  of  us  Is  to 
racilitate  a  fast  and  steady  growth  of  the 
world  economy.  This  poses  a  two-sided 
^uK  '"■  ^^^  *°  ^"^ow  the  world  economy 
with  a  stable  and  wholly  secure  International 
payments  systems;  (b)  to  secure  for  the 
aeveloping  countries  the  real  resources  need- 
ed for  their  growth. 

These  are  two  separate  Issues,  technically, 
psychologically  and  politically,  however,  they 
are  linked  together. 

I  should  like  to  deal  with  them  In  turn. 
.21° J^"^  ^eo,  m  this  very  place,  we  ad- 
vocated a  reform  of  the  International  mon- 
etary system.'    Our  move  created  somewhat 
Of  a  shock  at  the  time. 

In  that  Initiative  we  are  now  Joined  by 

Srtca°"°*'"^^^'  ^"^^  ^^  *^®  United  States  of 

For  this,  we  aU  must  rejoice,  frankly  and 
without  any  reservation. 

amhl  "/    ^®    assured,    however,    that    no 
ambiguity  remains. 

thp  ic^  legitimate  to  speak  of  a  reform  when 

and  ^      i^  ^  ^^^^^  significantly  current  rules 

Suanvn    "'■     °"    '^«   ^t^^"-   ^^°d.   it    is 
equally  necessary  to  specify  the  desired  orlen- 

Othpf  ^^^  ^  ^''°***  ^'^y  misunderstanding. 
thP  nf.  ^'  *^^  "^^  ^  reform  would  suggest 
the  picture  of  a  family,  so  far  united    an- 


nouncing enthusiastically  an  Intention  to 
take  a  trip,  while  half  its  members  are  firmly 
determined  to  go  North,  toward  the  snow,  and 
the  other  half  to  the  South,  where  the  sun 
shines. 

Where  are  we  headed  for? 
I  shall  refrain  from  using  the  so-caUed  In- 
ternational liquidity  approach.  First  be- 
cause everyone  agrees  (and  agreement  has 
been  expressed  in  this  very  hall)  that  the 
problem  remaining  to  be  dealt  with.  In  the 
immediate  future.  Is  one  of  too  much  liquid- 
ity rather  than  too  little. 

I  should  like  to  start  from  a  permanent 
principle  In  the  International  monetary  field- 
namely,  that  of  a  discipline  equally  urging 
all  countries  to  adjust  their  domestic  econ- 
omies to  external  financial  balance  require- 
ments, without  excessive  delay,  although 
naturally,  without  undue  rigor.  ' 

This  would  Imply:  (1)  correcting  the  In- 
equalities Inherent  to  the  present  system- 
(2)  reinforcing  the  rules  oi  Its  operation. 

1.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  countries  are 
submitted  to  balance-of-payments  fluctua- 
tions regardless  of  the  degree  of  their  de- 
velopment. On  the  other  hand,  the  coun- 
tries running  a  deficit  find  themselves  in 
differing  situations  with  respect  to  the  means 
at  their  disposal  to  settle  It.  Those  whose 
cxu-rencles  are  used  as  reserve  currencies  are 
In  a  position  to  obtain  Implicit  credit  facil- 
ities over  long  periods  of  time  through  the 
holding  of  their  own  cvirrencles  by  partner 
countries.  The  facilities  thus  made  avail- 
able to  reserve  currency  countries  are  of 
dangerous  usage,  as  these  countries  are 
tempted  to  misuse  such  faculties  by  post- 
poning as  long  as  they  can  the  Implementa- 
tion of  appropriate  adjustment  policies.  In 
so  doing,  they  may  expose  the  world  com- 
munity which  bears  no  responsibility  therein 
to  a  crisis  which  would  be  all  the  more  serious 
as  It  would  be  sudden  and  unpredictable. 

One  of  our  alms  In  reforming  must  there- 
fore be  the  elimination  of  the  dangers  de- 
riving from  these  facilities  and  from  the  pos- 
sibility for  reserve  currency  countries  to 
postpone  action. 

We  cannot  in  fact  realistically  expect  re- 
serve currency  countries  spontaneously  to 
give  up  advantages  drawn  from  the  current 
procedures.  It  is  wrise  for  us  therefore  to  re- 
frain from   enlarging   such  advantages. 

In  pursuing  stricter  reserve  policies  since 
the  beginning  of  this  year  and  in  distributing 
them  along  lines  closer  to  those  of  reserve 
currency  countries.  France,  followed  as  she 
was  by  various  other  countries,  by  no  means 
intended  to  jeopardize  international  coopera- 
tion; what  France  meant  was  only  to  mark 
the  limits  which  are  desirable  for  the  volume 
and  duration  of  reserve  currency  accumula- 
tions. 

2.  Once  misuses  are  eliminated,  It  will  be 
necessary  to  reinforce  the  set  of  rules  of 
which  the  International  Monetary  Fund's 
Articles  of  Agreement  provide  the  first 
clauses. 

It  is  not  enough  to  complete  the  current 
surveys  now  being  made  within  the  OECD, 
relative  to  the  adjustment  process.  We  must 
also  determine  the  respective  responsibilities 
of  deficit  countries  as  well  as  of  surplus  coun- 
tries. In  such  times  as  those  In  which  the 
world  has  been  living  for  the  last  20  years, 
when  both  the  International  and  domes- 
tic economies  are  submitted  to  Inflationary 
pressures.  It  pertains  primarily  to  deficit 
countries  to  take  appropriate  action  (as 
was  recalled  a  moment  ago  by  the  Governor 
for  Germany,  whose  speech  I  have  listened 
to  with  melancholy,  as  he  said  what  I  my- 
self intended  to  say).  This  does  not  mean 
that  surplus  countries  will  not  have  to  ful- 
fill certain  obligations,  particularly,  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  financing  of  International 
trade  and  payments.  That  is  why  France  has 
been  endeavoring  for  many  years  to  behave 
as  a  good  creditor;  the  volume  of  prepay- 
ments of  our  external  debt  bears  testimony 
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to  that  policy.  Accordingly.  In  order  to  en- 
courage a  wider  use  of  the  French  franc 
abroad,  I  have  just  authorized  French  banks 
to  grant  loans  denominated  In  our  currency 
to  their  foreign  correspondents. 

Following  these  remarks.  I  should  like 
to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  main  con- 
tribution by  reserve  currency  countries  to  an 
international  monetary  reform  Is  the  restora- 
tion of  a  durable  balance  in  their  external 
accounts.  This  preconditions  the  study  of 
any  other  device. 

Reforming  the  monetary  system  involves  a 
second  element,  namely,  International  liquid- 
ity. As  was  evidenced  by  the  report  from 
Mr.  Ossola  the  mere  use  of  these  two  words 
complicates  a  problem  which  can  be  ex- 
pressed In  simple  terms:  (1)  the  present 
Issue  is  not  that  of  creating  additional  liquid- 
ity. It  Is  not  either  that  of  meeting  the  tem- 
porary balance-of-payments  fluctuations, 
since  recently  Increased  fund  quotas  provide 
adequate  means  to  cover  these  Imbalances. 
The  issue  Is  that  of  eliminating  reserve  cur- 
rency countries'  deficits;  (2)  the  elimination 
of  such  deficits  may  uncover  the  future  need 
for  complementary  means  of  payment. 

Prom  this  we  can  conceive  certain  lines  of 
practical  action:  (a)  since  It  stems  from  the 
reduction  of  the  role  of  reserve  currencies 
In  creating  additional  liquidity,  a  reform 
must  Imply  the  emergence  of  a  new  Instru- 
ment; (b)  such  an  Instrument,  If  it  Is  to 
have  the  qualities  of  an  unconditional  reserve 
asset,  must  be  existent  per  se,  as  my  friend 
Mr.  Colombo  so  aptly  pointed  out.  It  must 
be  ranked  as  a  genuine  currency,  not  as  a 
mere  credit  facility. 

It  should  therefore,  through  Its  very  defi- 
nition, be  linked  to  gold,  which  remains  the 
necessary  and  unchanging  reference  basis; 
moreover.  Its  circulation  must  be  regulated 
along  the  same  lines  as  gold  movements 
between  central  banks,  on  which  movements 
order  and  discipline  In  the  whole  system  are 
ultimately  dependent;  (c)  lastly,  the  volume 
of  currency  to  be  Issued  will  have  to  be  deter- 
mined by  an  agreement  between  countries 
whose  institutions  and  currencies  are  pro- 
viding the  basis  for  International  settle- 
ments and  are  consequently  the  only  ones  In 
a  position  to  issue  reserve  Instruments  that 
would  be  indisputably  acceptable.  Such  an 
agreement  can  only,  as  a  matter  of  common 
sense,  derive  from  a  unanimous  decision  As 
the  Governor  for  Italy  has  also  pointed  out, 
there  is  no  need  to  fear  too  much  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  principle. 

These  are  the  views  which  France  has 
already  made  known  concerning  the  ways  of 
dealing  with  that  problem.  In  the  event  that 
It  should  arise.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  France 
has  so  far  been  alone  In  expressing  specific 
views. 

She  expects  each  of  her  partners  to  expose 
thoroughly  Its  own  opinion  on  a  reform. 
Only  on  the  basis  of  specific  proposals  can 
any  progress  be  made  In  further  considera- 
tion of  the  matter. 

A  decision  has  just  been  made  that  an 
attempt  to  determine  the  basis  for  an 
agreement  on  reform  should  be  undertaken 
within  the  Group  of  Ten. 

Such  a  way  of  proceeding  has  given  rise 
to  surprise  in  some  circles. 

To  be  sure.  It  was  wise  on  the  part  of  the 
Fund  to  direct  Its  staff  to  undertake  such 
studies,  and  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
managing  director.  Mr.  Schweitzer,  for  the 
clarity  and  the  excellence  of  the  document 
he  has  distributed  to  us.  However,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  just  outlined,  it  was  oppor- 
tune that  the  search  for  a  solution  be  under- 
taken by  the  Group  of  Ten  (or  rather  the 
group  of  eight  countries  and  the  two  mone- 
tary areas;  namely,  the  sterling  area  and  the 
franc  area),  which.  It  must  be  remembered, 
was  Initially  established  with  a  view  to  sup- 
plsrlng  International  Institutions  with  addi- 
tional resources. 
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Assuming  that  a  solution  could  be  worked 
out,  final  approval  of  the  Group's  findings 
should  be  subject  to  a  Joint  scrutiny  by  the 
other  countries.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that 
a  discussion  on  procedxire  about  that  Issue 
would,  In  fact,  cover  somehow  a  confusion, 
which  calls  for  clarification  In  the  common 
Interest. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  attempts  were  made  to 
connect  International  liquidity  creation 
with  development  needs. 

It  Is  a  fact,  for  example,  that  a  few  major 
Industrial  countries,  some  of  which  enjoy 
an  outstandingly  rapid  and  steady  growth, 
were  the  primary  and  almost  the  exclusive 
beneficiaries  of  additional  liquidity  creation 
In  1964  and  1965  through  the  General  Ar- 
rangements To  Borrow,  or  drawings  on  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  while  at  the 
same  time  developing  countries  were  seri- 
ously affected,  as  was  underlined  by  the 
Governor  for  Cameroon  and  the  Delegate  of 
Australia,  by  a  slump  In  various  commodity 
prices. 

Some  may  think,  or  at  least  suggest,  that 
an  overlarge  creation  of  cvurency  would  im- 
prove the  .lost  of  the  less  privileged;  sad 
experiences  throughout  the  world  bear  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary;  infiatlon  denudes  the 
poor  while  it  fortifies  the  maneuvers  of  the 
wealthy.  Let  us  not.  therefore,  delude  our- 
selves with  the  belief  that  a  fiooding  would 
adequately  Irrigate  our  gardens.  Let  us  be 
aware  that  the  problem  confronting  us  here 
Is  not  a  single  one  but  a  two-sided  one:  (a) 
to  endow  the  monetary  system  with  ade- 
quate Instruments;  (b)  to  provide  real 
resources  for  development. 

There  are  wide  differences  between  devel- 
opment financing  issues  and  the  monetary 
questions  which  I  have  Just  dealt  with. 

What  matters  In  this  field  is  not  to  Im- 
prove the  mechanisms  through  which  na- 
tional economies  communicate,  but  to  alter 
the  natural  distribution  of  wealth  and  the 
effective  transfers  of  resources.  While  It  la 
generally  agreed  that  there  is  an  excess  rather 
than  a  shortage  of  liquidity,  on  the  con- 
trary the  Inadequate  level  of  long-term  Inter- 
*natlonal  financial  assistance  at  an  annual 
rate  of  about  US$9  billion  Is  bitterly  felt. 
If  we  draw  up  a  balsince  sheet  of  the  as- 
sistance granted  at  present  we  are  led  to  a 
thorough  self-examination.  Assistance  for 
development  considered  either  in  Its  amount 
or  in  its  terms  or  in  Its  spirit  does  not  meet 
the  needs. 

Should  we  take  as  a  criterion  the  level 
of  the  burden  carried  by  the  Industrial  coun- 
tries we  would  have  to  admit  that  inter- 
national cooperation  is  losing  substantial 
ground. 

The  bilateral  contributions  granted  by  in- 
dustrial countries  are  too  markedly  uneven. 
As  far  as  multilateral  aid  is  concerned,  it 
Is  not  negligible;  however,  it  can  only  play 
a  marginal  role.  For  Instance — as  a  com- 
parison with  the  figures  which  I  have  Just 
mentioned — I  should  like  to  recall  that  the 
net  cash  outflow  of  the  Bank  in  the  past 
fiscal  year  has  not  exceeded  US$100  million, 
to  which  is  to  be  added  an  amount  of  US$222 
million  disbursed  by  IDA.  all  this  in  spite 
of  the  brilliant  and  imaginative  management 
by  its  president,  Mr.  Woods. 

In  awareness  of  the  growing  discrepancy 
between  needs  and  resources  France  has 
taken  last  year,  in  Geneva,  the  initiative  of 
putting  forward,  during  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development,  a 
recommendation  which  has  been  voted  unan- 
imously. This  recommendation  assigned 
as  a  target  for  every  country  to  allocate  a 
minimum  of  1  percent  of  its  national  Inccane 
to  International  economic  assistance.  To  fay 
the  least,  not  every  Industrial  country  has 
followed  a  practice  consistent  with  its  vote 
Aid  is  not  only  inadequate  In  volume.  It  Is 
also  inappropriate  In  its  form.  To  be  sure, 
the  financing  Is  usually  secured  where  eco- 
nomic  profitability   can   be   estimated,   but 


that  Is  only  a  fractional  approach  to  the 
problem.  Financial  aid  leaves  unsettled  the 
most  desperate  situations  In  developing 
countries;  namely,  the  burden  of  external 
debt,  fluctuations  In  commodity  prices,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  new  indus- 
tries to  secure  adequate  supply  and  mainte- 
nance. 

Lastly,  the  Implementation  of  existing 
procedures  has  to  be  altered.  It  would  be 
fallacious  to  try  to  impose  on  developing 
countries  the  same  rules  which  are  currently 
applied  to  transactions  between  Industrial 
countries.  Prevailing  standards  of  free  trade, 
competition,  nondiscrimination  are  no  re- 
sponse to  hunger  and  overpopulation. 

Moreover,  have  we  not  modified  constantly 
In  our  Internal  economic  policy  the  laws  of 
the  market  In  order  to  establish  a  better 
equilibrium  In  favor  of  social  categories 
which  are  either  handicapped  In  the  eco- 
nomic struggle  or  submitted  to  overlarge 
fiuctuatlon  in  the  prices  of  their  products,  as 
farmers  are,  for  Instance? 

We  cannot  claim  to  solve  the  problems  of 
development  by  taking  almost  exclusively 
the  approach  of  Investment  financing.  The 
whole  of  the  economic  relationship  between 
strong  and  weak  countries  has  to  be  orga- 
nized as  such. 

In  my  view,  the  Improvement  of  that  rela- 
tionship constitutes  the  indispensable  com- 
plement to  any  progress  in  the  International 
field  of  financial  and  monetary  cooperation. 

Therefore,  an  effort  of  imagination  such  as 
we  propose  to  undertake  in  the  reform  of  the 
world  monetary  system,  and  which,  to  be 
sure,  concerns  only  the  Industrialized  coun- 
tries, should  be  dedicated  to  increasing  the 
resources  of  developing  countries. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  an  agreement  could 
be  made  to  establish  a  relationship  between 
the  creating  of  additional  reserve  assets  and 
the  organizing  of  the  markets  for  certain 
commodities.  Such  a  relationship  could  be 
obtained  by  setting  up  a  Joint  timetable  for 
both  the  studies  and  the  actual  establish- 
ment of  procedures  and  mechanisms. 

2.  At  the  same  time,  the  hindrances  which 
were  responsible  for  the  stagnation  of  finan- 
cial aid  over  the  last  few  years  should  be 
removed.  Can  we  not  Imagine  a  device 
progressively  leading  to  an  equalization  of 
the  financial  burden  which  would  Induce 
Industrialized  countries  to  direct  their  efforts 
toward  the  targets  already  assigned  by  com- 
mon agreement?  Part  of  the  resources  so 
obtained  could  be  earmarked  for  price  sup- 
ports  and   primary   products   stockbuildlng. 

Lastly,  it  Is  conceivable  that  a  distribution 
of  additional  reserve  assets  could  take  Into 
account,  among  various  criteria,  the  actual 
efforts  made  by  each  country  In  favor  of  de- 
veloping countries. 

If  there  is  a  wish  that  both  the  problem 
of  reforming  the  monetary  system  and  that 
of  transferring  resources  in  favor  of  less  de- 
veloped countries  should  be  dealt  with 
simultaneously,  one  single  endeavor  Is  not 
enough.  There  is  a  need  for  two.  Let  us 
impose  upon  ourselves  the  discipline  of  the 
mind  together  with  the  creative  effort  of  the 
win. 

This  meeting  of  our  Institutions  was  ex- 
pected to  be  the  occasion  of  a  tactical  con- 
frontation. There  are  people  who  perhaps 
came  with  the  secret  hope  to  see  the  pale 
glitter  of  the  gladiators'  swords. 

Our  feeling  is  different.  The  necessity  of 
reform  has  been  launched  by  some  of  us, 
taken  up  by  others.  Prom  now  on  this  ob- 
ligation is  laid  upon  us.  The  International 
community,  conscious  of  the  task  to  be  per- 
formed, wonders  whether  we  are  capable  to 
achieve  It.  The  responsibility  of  perform- 
ing such  a  task  rests  with  a  small  group  of 
men  who  suddenly  realize  how  fragile  they 
are  under  Its  burden. 

Here  we  are,  in  our  turn,  after  many 
others  In  other  places,  facing  the  ultimate 


question :  Does  the  decision  belong  to  circum- 
stance or  to  mankind?  If  it  so  happens  that 
the  circumstance  prevails  we  could  not 
blame  anyone  for  It.    It  lies  In  our  hands. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EUGENE  M.  ZUCKERT, 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  who  have  already 
spoken,  in  tribute  to  an  outstanding  pub- 
lic servant  who  Is  retiring  to  private 
life — the  Honorable  Eugene  M.  Zuckert, 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Throughout  his  service  with  the  Air 
Force,  dating  back  to  1946,  Gene  Zuckert 
has  consistently  displayed  those  traits 
of  courage,  dedication,  and  integrity 
which  are  so  desperately  sought  and 
needed  by  our  country  in  trying  times 
such  as  these.  And,  those  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  today  who  have  had  occasion 
to  work  with  Mr.  Zuckert  during  these 
years  have  seen  ample  evidence  of  those 
traits  through  his  courtesy,  his  candor, 
and  his  general  spirit  of  helpfulness. 

I  do  not  know  the  plans  of  Mr.  Zuckert 
but  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  to 
him  my  personal  regard  and  my  best 
wishes  for  every  possible  success  what- 
ever his  future  activity. 


MARKET  MORALITY 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
Esther  Peterson,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Consumer  Affairs,  was  in 
Portland  recently  to  address  an  Oregon 
Statewide  Conference  on  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Against  Fraud.  Choosing  as  her 
theme  the  "Morality  of  the  Market- 
place," Mrs.  Peterson  discussed  con- 
sumer and  business  shortcomings  and 
abuses  and  suggested  ways  in  which  the 
private  citizen,  local  associations,  in- 
dustry, and  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  raise  the  level  of  consumer 
education  and  eliminate  deception.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
her  remarks  to  the  conference  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  Statewide  Confer- 
ence ON  Consumer  Protection  Against 
Fraud,  Portland,  Greg.,  September  24.  1965 
It  is  great  to  be  in  Oregon,  where  progress 
seems  to  be  your  most  Important  product.  I 
only  wish  more  States  would  follow  the  Ore- 
gon Trail  to  such  fine  constuner-protectlon 
laws  as  the  one  you  are  discussing  today.  I 
wish,  too,  that  more  States  had  such  friends 
of  the  consumer  in  Washington  as  Senator 
Neubercer,  Senator  Morse,  and  Congress- 
woman  Green.  There  Is  much  talk  from  this 
platform  today  about  misrepresentation,  but 
let  me  assure  you  that  there  Is  no  misrepre- 
sentation or  exaggeration  In  the  statement 
that  Oregon  is  a  truly  progressive  State.  In 
light  of  the  excellent  consumer  program  in 
Washington  State,  it  can  also  be  said  that  in 
no  section  of  the  United  States  is  the  con- 
sumer so  well  protected  as  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Because  of  my  labor  hat,  I  am  acquainted 
with  Oregon's  labor-management  relations. 
It  is  highly  gratifying  that  they  are  among 
the  very  best  In  the  Nation.  I  am  familiar, 
too,  with  the  excellent  program  for  migrant 
farmworkers  conducted  by  the  Valley  Mi- 
grant League  with  funds  from  the  OCBce  of 
Economic   Opportunity.     Oregon  has  set  » 
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good  example  in  that  area,  as  well.  I  under- 
stand that  this  Is  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing migrant  programs  In  the  Nation  and  the 
only  one  that  publishes  a  newspaper  In  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  for  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworkers.  I  am  particularly  pleased  with 
the  Migrant  League's  consumer  program, 
which  Includes  classes  and  counseling  on 
consumer  problems  and  legal  assistance.  '• 

By  passing  your  consumer  protection  law, 
you  have  put  me  In  an  awkward  position.  I 
feel  much  like  the  lawyer  who  received  a 
phone  call  from  a  client  who  was  in  prison. 

"They've  shaved  my  head,"  said  the  client, 
"cut  a  slit  In  my  pants,  and  rolled  up  my 
sleeves.    What  should  I  do?" 

The  lawyer  was  at  a  loss  for  words — but 
only  for  a  few  seconds. 

"You're  in  a  difficult  position,"  he  con- 
ceded. "But  my  advice  to  you  Is  this — no 
matter  what  you  do,  don't  sit  down." 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  think  the  law- 
yer came  up  with  a  pretty  good  bit  of  ad- 
vice. I  hope  I  can  do  as  well.  If  only  you 
had  invited  me  to  Oregon  before  you  passed 
a  law.  Then,  I  could  have  advised  you  to 
pass  a  law.  Instead,  you  have  stolen  much 
of  my  thunder. 

It  is  most  heartening  to  see  States  move 
ahead  in  the  field  of  consvuner  protection 
legislation  as  Oregon  has  done.  All  of  you 
who  will  be  enforcing  It  and  spreading  the 
word  about  It  are  to  be  applauded.  From  my 
reading  of  It— and  I  am  not  a  lawyer— It  Is  a 
good  law.  a  workable  law.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Oregon  consumer  will  benefit  from  It.  And  I 
believe  Oregon  businessmen  who  have  worked 
hard  to  build  honest  reputations  will  also 
benefit— for,  as  you  well  know,  it  takes  only 
one  unscrupulous  operator  to  sully  the  pub- 
lic's view  of  the  whole  business  community 

I  am  particularly  impressed  with  the  pro- 

ItT    If}^}^"^^     *°     ^''°^«     improvement 
frauds.    Virtually    all    the    home  Improve- 
ment schemes  that  are  Intended  to  bilk  con- 
sumers appear  to  be  covered.    The  solicita- 
tion provision,  likewise,  appears  fair  and  yet 
protects  the  right  of  the  individual  to  privacy 
hi  his  own  home— a  right  worth  protecting 
In  these  hectic  times.    In  addition,  the  solici- 
tetion  provision  Is  unique.     Oregon  Is  the 
nrst  state  to  have  passed  such  a  law.    This 
provision  will  be  particularly  helpful  to  low- 
Income  families  who  get  the  brunt  of  calls 
from  unscrupulous  salesmen.    No  longer  will 
t  be  possible  for  such  salesmen  to  try  to  gain 
their  confidence   by  stating   that   they  are 
making  surveys  and  that  free  gifts  are  being 
Offered   when    In    fact   they   are    not.       By 
knowing  within  30  seconds  the  purpose  of 
tne  call  the  housewife  has  an  opportunity 
o  decide  whether  or  not  she  wants  to  take 
time  to  hear  what  the  salesman  has  to  say. 
But  no  law  is  effective  unless  the  people 
know  about  It  and  use  It.    You  have  a  bie 

E"fi''"*iy  ^  '^^  ^^^*  *h«  P^°P1«  do  knol 
aoout  It  and  do  use  It.  because  only  then  will 

accomplish.'"'"^"'''  ^"^^^  "  ^^'  "^'^"^  *° 
What  you  are  doing  for  the  consumer  here 
rnnnf^^^.'^  ^^*"^  repeated  all  over  the 
country  other  States  are  acting,  although 
m  most  cases  not  as  vigorously  as  Oregon, 
^H  '°"^  private  organizations  and  business 
«J,pI  !k^^**"^^  Government.  Taken  to- 
llrZ'  ^^®  actions  represent  vast  progress 
in  consumer  protection 

vlSr"tn^.ir^i!'  "'^^^^'^  ^s  consumer  ad- 
thfnur,.  K^  President.  I  have  done  some 
tir,^..  ^„^*'°"*  ^^^  <^™  "consumer  protec- 
h2^«  .  Protection"  Is  a  strong  word  that 
aw  a  very  definite  meaning  to  all  of  us.  To 
catP=  tK^*  person  needs  protection  Indl- 
^les  that  a  danger  exists  and  that,  at  least 
aL.nc.  f^^'  **^®  individual  is  defenseless 
that  t  ^^  danger.  None  of  us  like  to  think 
th^t  r  ^^^"^  protection,  because  it  Implies 
omLr  "*  "°*  ^"^'y  capable  of  caring  for 
J^l  es  Yet  we  recognize,  too,  that  in 
"^ny  instances  we  do  need  protection.  We 
^*    that   we    caimot    protect   oiu-selves 
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against  foreign  enemies  without  our  armed 
forces,  nor  against  criminals  without  our 
law  enforcement  agencies,  nor  against  disease 
without  the  medical  profession.  The  list  of 
our  protection  requirements  Is  long  indeed 

Does  our  need  for  protection,  therefore 
mean  that  we  are  helpless? 

Not  at  all.  It  means,  simply,  that  some 
needs  require  organized  efforts  and  the  as- 
sistance of  experts.  Consumer  matters  fall 
Into  this  category. 

Often  when  a  government  official  says  pro- 
tection Is  needed,  many  persons  are  ready  to 
evoke  the  Image  of  "big  brother."  Let  me 
quickly  say  that  I  think  consumer  protec- 
tion should  not  be  carried  on  solely  or  even 
primarily  by  government,  big  or  little.  Gov- 
ernment has  a  role,  to  be  sure,  but  consumer 
protection  Is  too  diversified  to  be  adequately 
covered  by  government  alone.  Consvmier 
protection  Is  everybody's  business — It  Is  a 
proper  area  of  concern  for  Individuals,  for 
private  organizations,  and  for  business. 

Most  of  us  seldom  think  of  ourselves  aa? 
consumers,  but  when  we  do,  we  think  of 
small  things— the  saving  of  a  few  pennies, 
perhaps.  This  is  as  It  should  be— personal 
finances  are  Important.  But  consumer  mat- 
ters go  beyond  the  Individual.  Our  purchases 
determine  not  only  what  we  will  have  for 
supper  or  what  we  will  wear,  but  when  taken 
together,  they  also  determine  the  quaUty  of 
oiu-  national  life. 

When  all  our  consumer  decisions  are  added 
up,  they  Indicate  Just  how  far  our  Nation 
goes  In  honoring  excellence  or  catering  to  the 
shoddy. 

John  W.  Gardner,  the  new  Secretary  of 
Health,   Education,   and   Welfare,   expressed 
this   thought   extremely   well    In   his   book 
"The  Pursuit  of  Excellence."     Mr.  Gardner 
said: 

"The  society  that  scorns  excellence  In 
plumbing  because  plumbing  is  a  humble  ac- 
tivity and  tolerates  shoddlness  in  philosophy 
because  it  Is  an  exalted  activity  will  have 
neither  good  plumbing  nor  good  philosophy. 
Neither  Its  pipes  nor  Its  theories  will  hold 
water." 

I  think  we  should  have  good  pipes  and 
good  philosophy  and  that  we  as  a  nation 
are  capable  of  both — If  we  want  to  have 
both. 

In  case  you  do  not  beUeve  that  we,  as 
consumers,  have  the  ability  to  direct  our  Na- 
tion's course,  consider  some  statistics.  First, 
consumer  spending  accounts  for  65  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product.  Last  year, 
consumers  spent  $380  billion  out  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  expenditure  of  $600  billion.  And 
the  amount  available  to  us  for  spending  con- 
tinues to  Increase.  In  the  last  4  years  alone, 
wages  and  salaries  have  increased  28  percent, 
or  $76  billion. 

All  this  prosperity  has  created  a  public 
concern  about  the  "moral  fiber"  of  a  wealthy 
and  comfortable  people. 

The  acid  pens  of  our  social  critics  have  at- 
tacked the  "teen-age  society,"  "business 
morality,"  "consumer  morality."  and  as  one 
writer  put  It,  "a  society  hell-bent  on  burying 
itself  in  a  materialistic  wasteland."  Al- 
though much  of  this  criticism  may  be  exag- 
gerated, we  nevertheless  recognize  that  some 
of  It  Is  valid  and  that  It  warrants  our  full 
attention. 

Many  items  in  oiu-  society  which  bother  me 
are,  I  believe,  the  result  of  our  abimdance 
and  our  rapid  growth.  In  population  and 
prosperity.  Social  change  never  comes  easy, 
and  we  are  In  a  period  of  social  change  now. 
But  I  think  we  will  have  a  better  nation  for 
having  gone  through  this  period  of  exami- 
nation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  consumer 
has  been  affected  by  the  rapid  changes  I  have 
mentioned.  In  my  opinion,  the  question  of 
"morals  In  the  marketplace"  is  Just  as  timely 
a  subject  as  "morals  In  the  streets  and  the 
alleys." 


We  are  meeting  here  to  discuss  fraud,  and 
thus  I  think  It  Is  not  wholly  Inappropriate 
for  me  to  discuss  a  more  general,  more  old- 
fashioned  term — "honesty." 

Because  honesty  should  not  be  dlsctissed 
out  of  context,  let's  look  at  the  marketplace 
for  a  moment.  Today's  marketplace  differs 
from  the  marketplace  we  knew  as  children. 
Like  most  everything  else  today  It  Is  more 
complex  and  Impersonal. 

We  used  to  do  our  grocery  shopping,  toe 
example,  in  a  comer  grocery  store,  the  kind 
now  called  a  "mom  and  pop"  store.  Well,  we 
knew  "mom '  and  we  knew  "pop"  and  they 
knew  us.  K  we  had  a  question  about  scwie- 
thlng  we  wanted  to  buy,  mom  or  pop — but, 
most  likely  mom— would  know  the  answer. 

Today,  we  shop  at  big  chain  markets.  We 
may  recognize  the  manager  and  some  of  the 
clerks,  but  we  do  not  really  know  each  other. 
If  we  have  a  question  alxjut  a  product, 
chances  are  that  even  the  manager  cannot 
answer  It— and  understandably  so,  since  his 
store  may  carry  as  many  as  8.000  Items,  five 
times  more  than  It  typically  did  Just  20  years 
ago.  So  we  must  rely  Increasingly  on  the 
Information  provided  by  advertisements  and 
labels.  If  these  do  not  tell  us  all  we  want 
to  know,  then  we  are  usually  out  of  luck. 

While  this  revolution  In  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution has  taken  place,  products  have  be- 
come more  complex.  We  cannot  now  be  ex- 
pected to  know  all  there  Is  to  know  about  a 
product.  So  when  our  machines  or  electri- 
cal appliances  break  down — as  they  do — we 
must  place  oiu-  trust  In  a  mechanic  or  re- 
pairman— and  cross  our  fingers. 

As  a  result,  we  consumers  often  feel  frus- 
trated. 

I  do  not  for  an  Instant  mean  that  the  con- 
sumer Is  a  holy  Innocent  in  the  clutch  of 
wolves.  Shoplifting  and  pilferage  are  all  too 
common,  and  If  ever  an  exi>erlment  were  con- 
ducted, I  think  It  would  be  found  that  too 
many  consvmiers  would  keep  excessive  change 
rather  than  return  It.  Then,  too,  iome  con- 
sumers are  uninformed  and  ask  to  be  cheated. 
I  have  had  many  businessmen  tell  me,  for 
example,  of  housewives  who  are  so  con- 
cerned with  getting  their  trading  stamps, 
that  they  leave  a  store  without  tak- 
ing their  change.  And  no  small  part  of  the 
credit  difficulties  people  get  Into  are  attrib- 
utable to  the  foolish  signing  of  one's  name 
without  reading  a  contract. 

No,  the  consumer  Is  not  Innocent  or  blame- 
less. But  we  cannot  excuse  a  lack  of  total 
business  honesty  because  of  the  cupidity  of 
some  consumers.  Two  wrongs  have  never 
made  a  right. 

If  I  seem  to  dwell  too  much  on  business 
morality,  and  not  enough  on  consvimer  mo- 
rality, remember,  too,  that  the  action  of  a 
wayward  consumer  will  have  limited  effect, 
while  the  action  of  a  business  may  affect 
millions. 

Recently,  the  following  quotation  appeared 
in  an  article  that  crossed  my  desk: 

"Th^re  is  a  decided  tendency  in  business  to 
use  thp  words  'legal'  and  'honest'  inter- 
changeaibly.  When  the  businessman  says 
that  most  businessmen  are  honest,  what  he 
really  meaivs  Is  that  most  businessmen  oper- 
ate within  the  law." 

The  author  of  this  quotation  was  not  a 
govef^ient  official,  or  a  so-called  profes- 
sional consumer,  but  a  respyected  advertising 
and  marketing  expert.  E.  B.  Weiss.  His 
thought  has  been  echoed  by  other  business- 
men, but  not  so  succinctly  and  to  the  point. 
I  am  not  a  businessman,  so  I  cannot  give 
testimony  to  what  businessmen  are  thinking, 
although  from  my  reading  of  the  trade  press 
and  my  personal  contacts,  I  know  that  many 
businessmen  are  thinking  about  this  distinc- 
tion. I  am  a  consvimer,  however,  and  I  know 
the  evidences  of  dishonesty  I  have  en- 
countered. 

Let  me  give  some  examples,  for  they  speak 
louder  than  generalities. 
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Consider  first  the  mouthwash  that  bears  a 
label  with  a  red  slash  on  it.  In  prominent 
white  letters  on  this  red,  it  reads  "New  18 
Ounces"  and  this  is  followed  by  an  exclama- 
tion point.  What  is  the  buyer  to  hssume 
about  this  statement?  It  is  clear  that  he  is 
supposed  to  conclude  that  he  is  getting  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  liquid  than  before. 
But  the  exact  opposite  is  true:  The  bottle 
contains  several  fewer  ounces  thun  before. 
Then  there  is  the  matter  of  buying  a  larger 
quantity  of  a  product  in  order  to  save  money. 
Any  consumer  feels  tliat  it  pays  to  buy  a 
larger  size  of.  say  detergent,  because  you  pay 
less  per  ounce  than  in  a  small  size.  This  is  a 
self-evident  truth— or  so  we  think.  But  if 
you  calculate  the  per-ource  cost  of  various 
sizes,  you  will  not  uncommonly  find  that 
the  larger  the  size,  the  more  expensive  the 
per-ounce  cost. 

Next,  there  is  a  letter  I  received  in  the 
mail  recently  from  a  respected  bank  of- 
fering me  a  loan  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
a  new  car.  High  in  the  letter  and  in  much 
larger  type  than  all  the  rest,  the  figure  of  4 
percent  was  mentioned.  To  the  casual  read- 
er or  the  unsophisticated,  the  implication  is 
clear:  A  4-percent  interest  rate  is  being  of- 
fered. Only  this  is  not  the  case.  The  4  per- 
cent, on  closer  reading,  actually  signifies 
that  4  percent  discounted  notes  are  being 
offered.  My  son  calculated  that  the  true  an- 
nual interest  rate  is  about  20  percent. 

Then  consider  the  man\ifacturer  who  mar- 
kets several  sizes  of  a  popular  toothpaste. 
The  smallest  size  he  offers  Is  called  the 
large  size. 

A  friend  gave  me  this  next  example.  It 
seems  he  bought  an  AM-FM  radio,  manu- 
factured again  by  one  of  the  biggest  names 
in  iW  field.  The  label  on  the  radio  read 
'high  fidelity"  and  the  radio  played  well  In 
the  store,  so  my  friend  bought  It.  He  was 
not  displeased  when  he  got  it  home:  it  still 
sounded  good.  But  he  noticed  at  home  that 
he  had  been  subtly  duped.  The  front  of  this 
radio,  he  tells  me.  is  divided  into  three 
panels.  One  panel  contains  the  controls, 
and  the  other  two  panels  obviously  contain 
the  speakers.  Only  they  do  not  contain  the 
speakers,  because  there  is  only  one  speaker — 
in  one  of  the  panels.  The  second,  identical 
looking  panel  contains  no  speaker,  though 
to  look  at  It  you  would  certainly  believe  it 

did. 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  examples  I  have 
encountered      recently.     There      are     many 
others — much  too  many,  and  I  am  sure  you 
have  encountered  some  of  them.     What  dis- 
turbs me  about  these  examples  is  that  they 
all   Involve  well-known,  respectable  compa- 
nies.    These  are  not  fly-by-nlghters.    These 
are  names  we  know  well — and  trust.     Many 
consumers  are  asking.  Is  our  trust  misplaced? 
None  of  these  ex.imples  Involves  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  that  I  can  see.    But  in  none 
of  them  has  there  been  total  honesty,  either. 
Whenever  I  talk  of  such  abuses  as  these, 
the  common  reaction  I  get  is:   "Something 
should   be   done."     With   this   I  am   in   full 
agreement;  something  should  be  done.    But 
I   do   not    think   it   should   all   be  done   by 
Government. 

Government  should  act.  I  believe,  only 
when  abuses  persist  without  self-remedy.  In 
the  area  of  packaging,  for  example.  I  think 
the  abuses  have  persisted  too  long.  Senator 
Habt,  of  Michigan,  first  called  the  Nation's 
attention  to  packaging  dishonesty  In  1961 
when  he  introduced  his  truth-in-packaglng 
bill.  Since  then,  numerous  Improvements 
have  been  made.  We  no  longer  see  some  of 
the  more  flagrant  abuses.  But  many  abuses 
continue,  as  witnessed  by  some  of  the  exam- 
ples I  have  cited.  Consequently,  I  favor 
legislation  In  this  field. 

I  also  favor  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill  of 
Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois.  It  would  re- 
quire disclosure  by  the  lender  of  the  true 
annual  rate  of  Interest  and  the  doUars-and- 


cents  cost  of  a  loan.  Is  this  asking  too 
much?  It  Is  such  basic  Information  that  a 
law  should  not  be  necessary.  But  oiu:  lend- 
ing Institutions  persist  In  trying  to  hide  the 
actual  cost  of  a  loan,  as  shown  In  the  exam- 
ple I  gave.  So  I  see  no  alternative  but  to 
pass  this  bill. 

But  legislation  and  Government  action, 
quite  obviously,  cannot  curb  all  the  half- 
truths  that  can  be  manufactured.  What  can 
put  a  stop  to  most  of  these  half-trutlis  Is 
a  changed  climate  of  opinion.  And  this  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  all  of  us— not  just 
Government. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  the  need  for  Individuals, 
nongovernment  groups,  and  business  to  en- 
gage in  consumer  protection.  This  can  be 
done  very  simply.  All  it  requires  is  that  we 
make  our  voices  heard.  By  doing  so,  we 
shall  bring  about  a  climate  of  opinion  that 
will  force  the  half-truth  out  of  existence. 

If  we  encounter  a  consumer  abuse,  we 
have  no  right  to  grumble  about  it  only  to 
ourselves.  We  have  an  obligation  to  voice 
our  feeling  out  loud.  If  we  tell  our  friends 
and  if  we  tell  the  retailer  and  write  the 
manufacturer,  we  will  get  results.  No  manu- 
facturer can  survive  without  contented  re- 
tailers, and  no  retailer  can  survive  without 
contented  customers.  Pressure  will  be  ap- 
plied to  the  offender,  and  action  will  en- 
sue— maybe  not  immediately,  but  Inevitably. 
Many  of  us  who  advocate  consvuner  pro- 
tection have  been  criticized  as  being  anti- 
business.  I  think  this  criticism  displays  ex- 
treme shortsightedness.  For  consumer  pro- 
tection is  really  business  protection  too,  the 
surest  kind  of  business  protection. 

Consider  the  alternatives  to  voluntary  rem- 
edying of  these  half-tiuths.  Either  they 
will  continue  unchecked  and  create  a  dog- 
eat-dog  atmosphere,  or  the  Government  will 
step  in  to  Impose  strict  controls.  Neither 
alternative  is  very  pleasant. 

Arch  N.  Booth,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  point- 
ed a  way  out  of  this  problem.  He  has  said, 
and  I  fully  endorse  this: 

"If  we  are  to  have  limited  government, 
then  we  must  be  willing  to  assume  unlimited 
citizenship  responsibility  •  •  *.  If  you 
don't  want  government  to  step  in  and  ap- 
ply •  •  •  solutions  to  today's  big.  national 
economic  and  social  problems,  don't  war 
against  the  government.  War  against  the 
problems." 

I  was  interested  to  read  just  last  week  that 
the  better  business  bureaus  are  accelerating 
their  war  against  the  problem  of  consumer 
abuses.      As   I    understand    the   plan,    local 
better  business  bureaus  would  continue  to 
process  consumer  complaints,  but  would  also 
step  up  the  distribution  of  consumer  infor- 
mation and  would  encourage  consumer  edu- 
cation.   I  applaud  this  effort  wholeheartedly. 
I     realize    that    business    responds    with 
alacrity  to  consumer  complaints,  and  this  is 
why  I  think  we  can  lick  the  problems  I  have 
mentioned.     I  receive  examples  every  day  of 
businesses'    attempting    self-regulation    and 
seeking    to    remedy    Inadvertent    mistakes. 
Just  the  other  day,  a  consumer  wrote  to  me 
complaining   that   she   had  bought   a    10 'i - 
ounce  can  of  a  food  product  to  find  it  con- 
tained   8    ounces    of    water.     The    company 
reacted  quickly  and  explained  that  a  mal- 
function of  its  filling  line  had  occurred.    Its 
quality  control  laboratory  thought  It  had  re- 
trieved all  the  poorly  packed  cans,  but  some 
did  get  through.    The  company  gave  several 
free  cans  of  the  product  to  the  customer  and 
took  steps  to  find  the  rest  of  the  faulty  cans. 
I  realize  this  is  standard  operating  procedure 
for  virtually   all   companies,   and   I  am  en- 
couraged by  It. 

That  is  why  I  was  shocked  recently  to  hear 
a  leader  of  a  national  business  association 
tell  of  an  experience  he  has  had  In  touring 
many  schools  around  the  Nation.  I  pass  this 
story   on   because   I   think   It   Indicates  the 


seriousness  of  the  problem  we  have.  When- 
ever this  gentleman  speaks  before  students, 
he  conducts  a  little  survey.  He  asks  the 
student  how  many  plan  to  be  lawyers — and 
a  good  number  raise  their  hands.  Then  he 
lists  other  professions  and  gets  other  hands 
raised  in  response.  When  he  mentions  busi- 
ness as  a  possible  profession,  he  says,  he 
generally  gets  a  tittering  of  laughter— and 
few,  if  any.  hands. 

This  is  a  deplorable  situation,  and  the 
administration  and  Congress  have  been  act- 
ing to  improve  the  climate  of  the  market- 
place, which  has  bred  this  attitude.  Did  you 
know,  for  example,  that  34  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  this  session  of  Congress  on  auto 
safety  alone?  These  bills  were  not  born  in 
a  vacuum.  They  were  born  in  an  atmosphere 
of  concern. 

This  atmosphere  has  produced  an  astound- 
ing record  of  consumer  achievement.  Con- 
sider these  actions: 

A  $4  billion  excise  tax  reduction  has  helped 
increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  con- 
sumer. Thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  busi- 
ness, 90  percent  of  this  reduction  Is  being 
passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

Legislation  has  been  passed  to  Improve 
drug  safety. 

The  administration  has  blocked  an  attempt 
to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Pow- 
er   Commission,    the    guardian    of    electric 

The  National  Food  Marketing  Commission 
has  been  established  and  Is  studying  the  gap 
between  what  the  farmer  receives  and  what 
the  consumer  pays  for  food. 

Medicare  will  make  It  possible  for  the 
first  time  for  elderly  consumers  to  be  as- 
sured of  medical  treatment,  regardless  of 
their  Income. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
been  working  closely  with  my  office  in  trying 
to  teach  the  poor  how  to  make  the  most  of 
their  limited  funds.  Seventeen  grants  total- 
ing $893,000  have  been  made  to  promote  con- 
sumer education  among  the  poor. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  ha» 
launched  a  pilot  program  to  determine 
whether  consumer  complaints  bureaus  can 
be  set  up  in  cities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

In  addition,  the  administration  has  backed 
the  truth-ln-lendlng  and  truth-ln-packag- 
ing  bills  and  Is  working  to  eliminate  the  haz- 
ard of  air  pollution  and  water  pollution. 

It  is  an  impressive  record,  I  think  you  wlU 
have  to  agree.  Let  me  assure  you  that 
President  Johnson  intends  to  build  on  this 
record,  always  working  with  bvisiness,  pri- 
vate organizations,  and  the  States.  He  wiU 
not  rest  until  the  highest  quality  possible,  of 
our  family  life,  and  our  national  life,  is  at- 
tained. 

Thank  you. 
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DEVELOPMENT      OP     WATER     AND 

SEWER       SYSTEMS       IN       RURAL 

AREAS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President 
earlier  this  week,  in  final  passage  of  S 
1766,  the  Congress  sent  to  the  President 
legislation  that  will  continue  and  broad- 
en the  authority  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  for  assistance  to  manj 
rural  areas  of  America  in  developint 
their  own  water  and  sewer  systems.  For 
investment  of  tax  doUars  compared  k 
benefits,  this  may  be  one  of  the  most  e.; 
f  ective  pieces  of  legislation  passed  by  tfci 
Congress. 

The  forerunner  of  the  present  FBA 
rural  water  system  program  was  first  «i- 
acted  by  the  Congress  in  1937,  but  it  (H^ 
not  become  fully  activated  until  1961  anc 
1962.    Since  then,  areas  that  had  tnec 


for  decades  to  bring  badly  needed  water 
to  farm  and  rural  homes,  have  been  able 
to  do  so  through  the  help  supplied  by 
this  act. 

As  example,  for  more  than  30  years  one 
farm  area  southeast  of  Independence, 
Mo.,  had  been  trying,  in  every  way  pos- 
sible, to  obtain  water  service.  Under  the 
basic  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act, 
as  amended  in  1961  and  1962,  Public  Wa- 
ter Supply  District  No.  13  of  Jackson 
County  got  the  financing  from  private 
funds,  with  Government  guarantee. 

In  a  letter  to  me  dated  September  7, 
the  directors  of  this  district  report  that: 

They  were  able  not  only  to  reach  every  res- 
idence, farm,  school,  church,  or  business  In 
the  25 -square-mile  area  comprising  the  dis- 
trict, who  wanted  water  service,  but  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  mains,  build  a  loop  tying 
them  together,  and  to  double  the  size  of 
(their)  elevated  storage  tank.  All  told, 
(they)  have  slightly  more  than  431/2  miles  of 
mains  and  distribution  lines  reaching  all  but 
6  homes  (who  did  not  want  service)  and  a 
sizable  reserve  fund  out  of  which  to  finance 
additions  and  to  help  carry  (them)  through 
the  first  year  or  2  during  which  time  (they) 
anticipate  that  about  everyone  In  the  district 
will  become  a  water  user. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter to  me  and  an  accompanying  letter  to 
Mr.  Howard  Bertsch,  Administrator  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  both 
signed  by  the  five  directors  of  the  water 
supply  district,  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtTBLic  Water  Supply  District 

No.  13  OF  Jackson  County, 
Lee's  Summit,  Mo..  September  7,  1965. 
Senator  Stuart  Symington, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  are  enclosing  herewith 
a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Howard 
Bertsch.  Administrator,  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, which  will  be  of  interest  to 
you.  As  you  will  note,  we  have  attempted 
to  express  our  appreciation  to  some  of  the 
people  concerned  in  prosecuting  this  project. 

We  want  you  to  know  you  and  your  Mr. 
Pike's  assistance  to  us  also  Is  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

It  strikes  us  that  this  is  one  service  ren- 
dered by  our  Government  which  results  in 
handsome  returns  to  everyone  concerned.  In- 
cluding the  people  who  receive  the  water 
service,  those  who  earned  wages  on  the  proj- 
ect, and  "Uncle  Sam"  who  will  also  receive 
reimbursement  manifold,  not  only  in  money, 
but  In  the  good  will  of  the  people  affected. 
Thank  you  again. 
By  order  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Maurice  Hartman. 

H.  J.  Hartvigsen. 

Dow  I.  Montgomery. 

Cecil  Randall. 

John  W.  Johnson. 

September  7,  1965. 
Mr.  Howard  Bertsch, 

Administrator.    Department    of    Agriculture. 
Farmers    Home    Administration.    Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Bertsch  :  You  will  be  pleased  to 
«iow  that  the  system  of  Public  Water  Supply 
district  No.   13   of  Jackson  County,  Mo.,  is 
substantially    complete,    and    a    number    of 
^trons  are  now  receiving  water  service.    Due 
«5  the  fact  that  we  received  a  verv  favorable 
D!a  on  the  project,  substantially  "below  esti- 
niates.  and  due  to  the  able  assistance  and 


cooperation  of  many  people  we  accomplished 
much  more  than  originally  planned.  In 
fact,  we  were  able  not  only  to  reach  every 
residence,  farm,  school,  church,  or  business 
in  the  25-mlle-square  area  comprising  the 
District,  who  wanted  water  service,  but  to 
increase  the  size  of  mains,  build  a  loop  tying 
them  together,  and  to  double  the  size  of  our 
elevated  storage  tank.  All  told  we  have 
slightly  more  than  431/2  miles  of  mains  and 
distribution  lines  reaching  all  but  six  homes 
(who  did  not  want  service)  and  a  sizable 
reserve  fund  out  of  which  to  finance  addi- 
tions and  to  help  carry  us  through  the  first 
year  or  two  during  which  time  we  anticipate 
that  about  every  one  in  the  District  will 
become  a  water  user. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  express  our 
sincere  appreciation  In  behalf  of  all  of  the 
residents  of  the  area  for  the  unstinting  work 
done  by  the  people  attached  to  the  Columbia 
and    Liberty,    Mo.,    office    of    the    Farmers 
Home  Administration.     Mr.  Jose  was  most 
helpful  with  overall  advice  and  suggestions 
which   not  only  enabled  us  to  accomplish 
this  project,  but  to  do  so  expeditiously  and 
at    substantial    savings.      Messrs.    Tise    and 
Mussman  gave  us  Invaluable  help  with  de- 
tailed engineering  problems  as  well  as  finan- 
cial matters,  and  at  all  times  lent  us  every 
help  we  required  of  them.    We  are  especially 
Indebted  to  Mr.  Henry  Smith  of  your  Liberty, 
Mo.,  office  who  has  been  at  our  side  during 
the  many  months  the  project  has  been  devel- 
oping, with   every   kind  of  help.   Including 
interpreting  the  rules  and  regulations,  assist- 
ing with  the  minute  details  of  which  there 
are,  of  course,  a  multitude.    He  is,  and  has 
from  the  beginning  made  himself  available 
at  any  time,  day  or  night,  to  assist  In  the 
development  and  completion  of  the  project. 
He  has   attended  many  meetings,  speaking 
at  general  ones,   at  which   the  public   was 
invited,    explaining    and    interpreting    the 
procedures  to  be  followed,  and  so  forth.    In 
other  words,  explaining  how  to  accomplish 
our  purpose  as  expeditiously  as  possible.    All 
of  these  meetings.  Including  board  meetings 
of  necessity,  were  held  "after  hours."  but  Mr' 
Smith  is  always  available.    Now  we  know  that 
Mr.  Smith  has  the  responsibility  of  this  duty 
but  we  are  sure  he  has  done  much  more  for 
us  than  could  reasonably  be  expected  even 
of  a  good  public  servant. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  are 
convinced  that  without  the  assistance  avail- 
able through  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, and  its  people,  this  project,  so  sorely 
needed,  could  not  have  been  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 
By  order  of  the  board  of  directors. 

MAtTRiCE  Hartman. 
H.  J.  Hartvigsen. 
Don  I.    Montgomery. 
Cecil  Randall. 
John  W.  Johnson. 


NEW  GI  BILL  GIVES  THE  VETERAN  A 
BETTER  CHANCE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  GI  education  bill  (S.  9)  which  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  4  to  1  margin  last  July 
19  has  progressed  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Hearings  on  the  various 
GI  bill  proposals  have  been  completed 
and  a  report  should  be  forthcoming  soon 
from  the  distinguished  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  opportunity  for  intellectual  ad- 
vancement which  the  cold  war  GI  educa- 
tion bill  affords  veterans  of  cold  war 
military  service  must,  in  the  spirit  of  jus- 
tice, be  granted  these  dedicated  Ameri- 
cans without  further  delay.  Inequities 
forced  upon  our  service  men  and  women 
through  the  draft  and  the  personal  in- 


conveniences which  these  capable  indi- 
viduals bear  for  their  country  cannot  re- 
main pending  while  we  proceed  to  taice  a 
legislative  vacation.  We  simply  cannot 
in  good  conscience  adjourn  this  Congress 
while  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  have  been  economically  and 
intellectually  disadvantaged  through 
service  to  their  country  are  seeking  daily 
to  recommence  their  educational  careers 
and  reinstitute  their  desire  to  become 
useful  instruments  in  the  civilian  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  A2C  Gary  R. 
Thompson  of  Travis,  Air  Force  Base, 
Calif.,  dated  September  20,  1965,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dallas,  Tex., 
September  20,  1965. 
Senator  Yarborough  :  I  am  a  GI  serving  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  with  the  Intention  of  re- 
suming my  education  at  the  end  of  my  4-year 
tour  of  duty. 

Having  read  about  the  new  GI  bill  now  go- 
ing through  Congress,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  am  highly  In  favor  of  it.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  GI  education  bill  will  induce 
more  men  to  get  out  of  the  service  because 
many  men  will  enter  the  service  Just  to 
assist  their  country  and  at  the  same  time  to 
assure  themselves  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
an  education  when  they  get  out.  For  the 
group  of  men  who  get  out  at  the  end  of 
their  tour  of  duty,  the  GI  bill  offers  a  chance 
to  get  a  degree  or  vocational  training  that 
otherwise  they  might  not  be  able  to  get. 
Certainly,  $110  a  month  is  not  enough  to 
put  a  single  man  thrDUgh  college.  It  Is 
enough  to  put  a  college  degree  within  reach 
of  the  average  veteran  if  he  wants  to  work 
for  it. 

I  will  appreciate  your  continued  efforts  In 
behalf  of  this  needed  GI  bill. 
Yours  truly, 

Gary  R.  Thompson,  A2C. 
Travis  AFB,  Calif. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  BARTLETT 
AND  TO  DR.  HELEN  A.  SHENITZ  OF 
ALASKA 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett  on 
his  bUI,  S.  2102.  pertaining  to  the  rights 
of  the  Aleuts  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  It 
is  another  indication  of  his  deep  inter- 
est in  all  of  the  people  he  represents  in 
the  Senate.  I  am  gratified  that  his  bill 
has  bipartisan  support  in  Alaska. 

This  fact  was  called  to  my  attention 
by  some  residents  who  were  so  generous 
to  me  last  year  when  they  supported  my 
candidacy  for  the  Republican  presiden- 
tial nomination  and  some  of  the  Alaskan 
delegates  voted  for  me  and  stayed  with 
me  all  through  the  balloting  and  never 
switched  away  from  me. 

I  am  gratified  to  learn  from  them  that 
Dr.  Helen  A.  Shenitz  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  movement  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  Aleuts  and  that  she  pioneered 
efforts  on  this  matter  and  succeeded  in 
getting  it  incorporated  as  plank  14  in  the 
1964  Alaska  State  Republican  platform. 
I  salute  her  for  her  leadership  in  this 
matter,  and  I  am  happy  to  apprise  the 
Senate  of  such  Republican  support  on 
this  worthy  goal. 
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MOCKERY  OF  JUSTICE  IN 
LOWNDES  COUNTY.  ALA. 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
news  teletype  In  the  Senate  lobby  carries 
a  story  today  that  a  trial  jury  in  Lowndes 
County.  Ala.,  has  acquitted  the  defendant 
on  trial  for  the  murder  of  Jonathan 
Daniels,  age  26,  an  Episcopal  theological 
student  from  Keene.  N.H. 

Mr.  President,  this  trial.  In  the  town 
of  Haynesville,  Ala.,  has  been  used  to 
whitewash  a  coldblooded,  premeditated 
murder.  This  characterization  of  the 
trial  is  a  direct  quote  from  the  chief  law 
enforcement  ofiBcer  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. Attorney  General  Richmond 
Flowers. 

As  I  am  speaking  now,  American  sol- 
diers are  fighting  against  the  forces  of 
communism  in  Vietnam.  The  govern- 
ment in  Hanoi,  and  the  governments  in 
Peiping  and  Moscow  and  Havana,  at 
their  very  worst,  in  kangaroo  court  after 
kangaroo  court,  have  never  mangled 
justice  any  worse  than  the  court  in 
Lowndes  County. 

Justice.  Lowndes  County  style,  seems 
to  result  in  the  same  sort  of  disregard 
for  the  truth  and  the  same  sort  of  dis- 
tortion of  the  law  for  political  purposes 
as  any  form  of  communism  or  nazism 
ever  known  in  history. 

Justice,  Lowndes  Coimty  style,  is  very 
simple.  Murder  is  no  crime  in  Lowndes 
County  so  long  as  the  victim  is  engaged 
in  furthering  the  law  of  the  land  by 
working  for  equal  justice  for  all  men. 

Since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate.  I 
have  supported  legislation  designed  to 
bring  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
to  all  American  citizens.  This  legisla- 
tion, this  civil  rights  legislation,  has  been 
attacked  as  unnecessary — as  an  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  States  to  regulate  them- 
selves accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  if  any  single  incident 
since  I  have  been  here  has  ever  dem- 
onstrated the  need  for  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  this  community  tolera- 
tion of  murder  so  demonstrates.  When 
communities  disregard  Federal  legis- 
lation, we  expect  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  its  own  laws.  But  when 
communities  disregard  their  own  legis- 
lation, and  when  the  law  disregarded  is 
as  basic  as  a  law  against  murder,  then 
It  is  time  for  a  new.  searching  look  at 
Federal-State  relationships. 

Jonathan  Daniels  was  killed  in  cold 
blood  in  Lowndes  County.  Ala.  There  is 
no  dispute  about  this  fact.  The  man  who 
killed  him  is  known.  There  is  no  dis- 
pute about  that.  His  killer  was  guilty 
of  murder.  There  is  little  dispute  about 
this.  But  his  killer  wadks  the  streets  to- 
day, a  free  man.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  judge  and  jury  which  condoned  a 
killer  stand  before  their  Maker  on  judg- 
ment day.  they  shall  stand  convicted. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed. 


AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS  TRADE 
ACT  OF  1965 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  9042) 
to  provide  for  the  implementation  of  the 
agreement  concerning  automotive  prod- 
ucts between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  been  asked  to  give  its  ap- 
proval to  the  proposed  legislation  im- 
plementing the  United  States-Canadian 
Automotive  Products  Agreement.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  not  be  a  party  to 
such  an  agreement. 

The  United  States  is  faced  with  prob- 
lems of  the  gravest  sort  throughout  the 
world.  We  wish  to  discuss  peace  in 
southeast  Asia.  We  have  just  opened 
negotiations  to  seek  new  ways  for  na- 
tions to  settle  their  balance-of-payments 
problems.  We  have  resumed  discussions 
on  the  Kennedy  round  in  Europe.  We 
plead  the  case  for  international  good 
faith,  trust,  and  good  will,  and  yet  we 
have  before  us  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  brands  the  voice  of  the  United 
States  as  a  voice  of  expediency,  rather 
than  a  voice  of  truth. 

We  are  even  now  engaged  in  the 
toughest  bargaining  of  the  Kennedy 
round.  The  State  Department  has  flatly 
told  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  that 
this  agreement  is  a  violation  of  the 
GATT  Agreement  under  which  we  are 
negotiating.  The  State  Department  has 
stated  that  after  this  bill  becomes  law, 
they  will  secure  the  necessary  waivers 
from  GATT  to  expunge  our  violation.  In 
other  words,  after  this  agreement  be- 
comes law  and  the  deed  is  done,  we  will 
seek  a  waiver.  If  the  State  Department 
does  not  get  a  waiver,  the  agreement  is 
an  accomplished  fact  and  we  will  simply 
stand  in  violation.  This  is  the  way  of 
expediency,  but  not  of  honorable  people. 

To  say  that  other  nations  have  also 
broken  their  word  is  no  justification.  We 
will  in  fact,  have  broken  our  word  and 
that  cannot  be  wiped  from  the  record. 


In  1962  the  Congress  passed — and  the 
President  signed  Into  law — the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  In  that  act  we 
established  a  special  office  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  deal  with  trade  matters— 
the  Office  of  the  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations.  The  office  was, 
and  is  still,  filled  by  a  distinguished  and 
knowledgeable  American,  Gov.  Christian 
Herter. 

We  set  up  Governor  Herter's  office  be- 
cause we  wanted  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  trade  policy  was  not  to  be  set  only 
In  the  State  Department — but  rather  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  special  repre- 
sentative— in  a  way  which  reflected  all 
the  interests  of  the  United  States — in- 
dustry, labor,  agriculture,  the  consumer, 
as  well  as  foreign  policy  interests.  This 
was  specifically  done  because  of  Con- 
gress unwillingness  to  entrust  to  the 
State  Department  the  sole  responsibility 
for  setting  trade  policy  on  behalf  of  U.S. 
trade,  labor,  and  consumer  interests. 

I  believe  there  Is  serious  reason  to 
doubt  whether  our  directions  are  being 
carried  out.  I  believe  there  are  serious 
questions  as  to  who  sets  trade  policy  in 
the  United  States?  Who  has  the  major 
voice?  Is  It  the  special  representative 
for  trade  negotiations?  Or  Is  It  still  the 
State  Department? 

The  action  of  the  State  Department  at 
home  clearly  undercuts  Governor  Her- 
ter's representation  abroad.  On  July  15 
of  this  year,  Mr.  Blumenthal.  Deputy 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations, spoke  in  Dusseldorf,  Germany. 
He  stated  that  "If  we  should  fall  In  the 
Kennedy  Round,  we  would  risk  sliding 
back  into  restrlctionlsm  and  bilateral- 
ism. This,  history  should  have  taught  us 
to  avoid."  However,  that  this  agreement 
is  a  restricted  bilateral  agreement  is 
openly  admitted  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

This  return  to  bilateralism  has  been 
underscored  by  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Trezise  of  the  State  Department  at  the 
hearing.  Although  It  violates  our  GATT 
commitment,  the  State  Department  ex- 
plained that  the  legislation  gives  the 
President  power  to  negotiate  similar 
agreements  with  other  countries.  This 
provision  was  Intended  to  make  clear  w 
others  that  we  would  be  prepared  to  ne- 
gotiate similar  agreements  with  them. 
In  other  words,  this  Canadian  agreement, 
rather  than  being  an  Isolated  instance 
of  bilateralism  which  we,  in  appealing 
to  GATT  for  a  waiver  presumably  re- 
gret is  intended  to  be  an  open  invita- 
tion to  other  countries  to  negotiate  on 
a  country-by-country  basis. 

Mr.  McNeill  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment further  explained  that  when  other 
countries  use  our  legislation  as  a  prece- 
dent for  entering  their  own  similar 
agreements  on  other  products,  we  will 
thus  have  established  a  precedent  that 
these  prior  agreements  should  "later"  be 
opened  to  others.  I  believe  a  better 
precedent  is  not  to  enact  the  legisla- 
tion. 
Mr.  Blumenthal  went  on  to  say: 
This  leads  to  the  fourth  and  In  many  ways 
the  most  Important  general  principle  under- 
lying the  negotiations.  As  I  mentioned  » 
few  moments  ago,  one  of  our  main  stakes  la 
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the  Kennedy  round  is  the  strengthening 
and  extension  of  the  pattern  of  liberal  multi- 
lateral trade  relations  based  on  the  most- 
favored-natlon  principle.  Most  favored 
nation — the  concept  that  a  concession  to  one 
nation  Is  a  concession  to  all  and  that,  for  a 
given  product,  all  GATT  countries  have  the 
right  to  be  accorded  the  same  treatment  by 
Importers — Is  the  bedrock  on  which  the 
present  highly  beneficial  structure  of  world 
trade  has  been  built.  Stated  Inversely, 
most  favored  nation  means  nondiscrimina- 
tion. We  must  not  underestimate  the  im- 
portance and  the  value  of  this  principle. 

All  the  major  industrialized  countries  are 
under  pressures  of  various  sorts,  or  have 
been  tempted  at  one  time  or  another,  to  de- 
part from  most  favored  nation  in  this  or 
that  area.  We  must  resist  this  temptation. 
We  must  be  particularly  careful  not  to  viti- 
ate the  most  favored  nation  principle  In  our 
search  for  expedient  solutions  to  immediate 
problems. 

This  agreement  is  clearly  the  State 
Department's  simple  expedient  way  of 
solving  an  immediate  problem.  In  my 
mind.  Mr.  Blumenthal  is  correct,  and  I 
shall  vote  against  this  agreement,  but  I 
aslc  the  Senate — who  sets  trade  policy? 

What  really  was  the  basic  problem 
which  lead  us  to  the  question  before  us 
today?  In  1930,  Congress  passed  a  law 
which  said: 

Whenever  any  country  •  •  •  shall  pay  or 
bestow,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  bounty  or 
grant  upon  the  *  •  •  exportation  of  any 
article,  then  upon  the  importation  of  any 
such  article  into  the  United  States,  there 
shall  be  levied  and  paid,  in  all  such  cases,  an 
additional  duty,  equal  to  the  net  amount  of 
such  bounty  or  grant. 

This  is  section  303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  It  Imposes  upon  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  the  obligation  to  impose 
countervailing  duties.  It  gives  him  no 
discretion  in  this  matter. 

In  1963,  the  Canadians  Initiated  a 
tariff  remission  plan  which  would  have 
required  the  imposition  of  countervail- 
ing duties.  To  relieve  Treasury  of  this 
duty  imposed  by  Congress,  the  State  De- 
partment undertook  this  highly  ques- 
tionable agreement.  Had  the  executive 
branch  determined  that  the  Imposition 
of  countervailing  duties  would  have  been 
against  the  best  Interest  of  the  United 
States,  the  proper  course  of  action  would 
have  been  to  seek  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 303.  giving  discretionary  power. 
Instead  of  seeking  an  amendment  to  the 
law,  it  chose  simply  to  ignore  the  law. 
Now,  to  cover  up  that  problem,  we  are 
faced  with  the  situation  we  have  today. 

This  type  of  agreement  Is  without 
precedent  In  American  history.  Never 
before  has  the  executive  branch  changed 
a  tar:ff  except  by  treaty,  which  requires 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate,  or  when 
Congress  has  given  prior  authorization, 
such  as  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  The  sole  precedent  claimed  by  the 
proponents  of  this  measure  is  the  short- 
term  arrangement  of  International  cot- 
ton textile  trade.  However,  this 
arrangement  was  neither  a  tariff  meas- 
ure nor  was  it  a  bUateral  agreement. 

The  only  other  attempt  to  change  the 
tariff  schedule  by  executive  agreement 
without  prior  authorization  was  In  1911. 
That  agreement  was  also  a  bilateral 
agreement  with  Canada.    It  never  went 


into  effect,  because  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment refused  to  enact  enabling  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  un- 
precedented in  another  respect.    Never 
before  has  the  U.S.  Senate  been  asked 
to  ratify  a  treaty  or  approve  trade  legis- 
lation in  such  a  manner.    This  agree- 
ment Is  most  extraordinary.    It  Is  one- 
third    executive    agreement,    one-third 
Implementing  legislation,  and  one-third 
side  agreements  between  the  automobile 
manufacturers  and  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment.    And  make  no  mistake;   the 
side  agreements  are  a  most  Important 
part.   These  side  agreements,  these  com- 
mitments  from   Detroit  to   expand   in 
Canada,  are  at  the  heart  of  this  whole 
matter  and  neither  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  nor  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  really  knows  what  is  in  those 
side  agreements.     All  we  have  at  this 
point  in  time  are  six  letters  from  the 
automobile  manufacturers  to  the  Cana- 
dian Government — letters  which,  by  the 
way,  come  from  independent  auto  man- 
ufacturers  and   are  In   many   respects 
Identically  worded.     Of  course,  we  are 
better  off  than  our  State  Department 
negotiators,  who  did  not  even  see  these 
letters  which  purport  to  explain  the  side 
commitments.    The   State   Department 
admitted  at  our  hearings  that  they,  the 
State  Department  negotiators,  never  saw 
these  letters  until  they  were  made  public 
April  27,  of  this  year.    This,  to  me,  is  In- 
credible.  Perhaps  It  explains  a  great  deal 
about  the  agreement  signed  in  January. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  still 
does  not  have  the  full  record  of  the  nego- 
tiations and  conmiitments  between  the 
Canadian  Government  and  the  automo- 
bile manufacturers,  which  are  such  a 
vital  part  of  the  entire  affair. 

This  legislation  is  special  interest  leg- 
islation which  gives  unprecedented  bene- 
fits to  bona  fide  motor  manufacturers. 
These  are  a  chosen  few.  The  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  required  by  this  legisla- 
tion to  maintain  and  publish  a  list  of 
the  names  and  addresses  of  bona  fide 
motor  vehicle  manufacturers.  The  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  has  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  such  a  list. 
The  Finance  Committee  has  been  fur- 
nished with  a  list  of  the  Canadian  com- 
panies considered  to  be  automobile  man- 
ufacturers under  this  article.  The  list 
of  American  companies  has  not  yet  been 
supplied.  The  U.S.  Senate  still  does  not 
have  the  whole  story  of  this  agreement 
and  apparently  is  not  going  to  get  it. 

Apparently,  the  Congress  has  not  only 
forfeited  its  prerogative  to  Initiate  legis- 
lation, but  is  willing  also  to  forfeit  Its 
right  to  know  what  it  is  approving.  This 
Senator  will  not  be  a  party  to  such  a 
procedure. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
t>een  told  that  we  must  enact  this  legisla- 
tion to  improve  our  balance  of  payments. 
We  were  also  told  very  recently  that  we 
had  to  cut  our  tourist  allowance  to  help 
our  balance  of  payments,  and  we  did. 
You  will  recall  that  at  that  time  we 
saved  only  $50  million,  but  were  asked 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world  the  will  of 
Congress  to  take  our  balance  of  trade 
seriously.    What  are  the  facts  now? 


The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Honorable  Merlyn  N.  Trued, 
testified  that  in  1964  we  had  a  favorable 
trade  surplus  with  Canada  of  $581  mil- 
lion. He  further  testified  that  under  this 
agreement,  we  would  retain  that  surplus; 
that  Is,  in  1968  our  trade  surplus  is  esti- 
mated to  be,  under  the  agreement,  $580 
million.  He  failed  to  say  that  it  is  esti- 
mated that  had  the  Canadians  been  per- 
suaded to  drop  their  illegal  tariff  remis- 
sion scheme,  our  trade  surplus  with 
Canada  would  have  reached  $841  mil- 
lion by  1968.  Further,  had  we  done 
nothing  at  all  in  the  face  of  their  remis- 
sion scheme,  our  surplus  would  have  been 
$650  mUUon. 

In  other  words,  from  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments point  of  view,  in  protesting  the 
drop  from  $850  million  to  $650  million, 
the  State  Department  negotiated  us 
down  to  $580  million. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  Gteneral 
Motors  Corp.  of  Canada  has  stated  in  its 
letter  to  the  Canadian  Goverrmient: 

In  addition,  in  the  1964  model  year,  the 
oversea  market  for  North  American-type 
passenger  cars  and  commercial  vehicles  has 
been  increasingly  served  by  oiir  plants  In 
Canada. 

I  infer  from  this  that  our  action  In 
aiding  Canadian  expansion  will  only  in- 
crease Canadian  shipments  overseas  to 
the  detriment  of  our  VS.  exports  and 
balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  show  my 
very  serious  concern  for  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation  by  voting  against  this 
bill. 

This  agreement  has  been  sold  to  the 
United  States  as  free  trade  in  cars  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada. 
This  is  not  so.  If  an  American  goes  to 
Canada  and  buys  a  car.  he  may  bring  it 
back  to  this  country  duty  free.  If  a  Ca- 
nadian comes  to  this  country  to  buy  a 
car.  If  It  Is  a  new  car  he  may  take  It  back 
with  him.  but  he  must  pay  17 '/a  percent 
Canadian  duty.  However,  if  it  is  a  used 
or  second-hand  car.  he  may  not  take  It 
back  at  all.  It  should  be  of  interest  to 
the  Senate  that  under  schedule  "C,"  en- 
titled "Prohibited  Item."  of  the  Cana- 
dian Customs  Tariff,  section  1215,  im- 
poses an  absolute  prohibition  on  "used 
or  second-hand  automobiles  and  motor 
vehicles  of  all  kinds,  manufactured  prior 
to  the  calendar  year  In  which  Importa- 
tion Into  Canada  is  sought  to  be  made." 
This  puts  all  cars  except  those  brand 
new  in  the  same  class  as  dangerous  nar- 
cotics, whose  importation  Is  absolutely 
prohibited.    This  Is  hardly  free  trade 

Parts  may  be  imported  duty  free  only 
if  they  are  going  to  an  automobile  man- 
ufacturer. The  dealer  or  supplier  who 
would  attempt  to  sell  Canadian-made 
parts  to  automobile  supply  stores  or  aur 
tomoblle  repair  businesses,  or  directly  to 
American  consumers,  must  still  pay  the 
tariff.  This  Is  not  free  trade  and  it  does 
not  benefit  American  consumers.  Basi- 
cally, It  benefits  only  a  few  automobile 
manufacturers. 

A  qualified  Canadian  automobile  man- 
ufacturer may  import  from  the  United 
States,  duty-free.  Note  carefully,  not 
"any"  automobile  manufacturer,  but  a 
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"qualified"  automobile  manufacturer, 
one  that  has  given  the  required  commit- 
ments to  the  Canadian  Government. 
The  Canadian  subsidiaries  of  the  Amer- 
ican auto  manufacturers  are  committed 
to  expand  Canadian  production  by  1968 
to  a  level  of  S241  million  plus  60  percent 
of  the  growth  in  the  Canadian  industry. 
This  expanded  capacity  and  its  Intended 
employment  opportunities  can  only  come 
out  of  the  United  States.  This  agree- 
ment to  expand  in  Canada  rather  than 
in  the  United  States  must  have  a  serious 
effect  on  U.S.  labor. 

This  agreement  is  equally  bad  for  U.S. 
business.  First  and  foremost,  this  agree- 
menb«opens  the  vast  Detroit  market  to 
Canadian  parts  manufacturers  to  com- 
pete with  American  businesses  without 
receiving  any  concessions  in  return. 

However,  this  is  not  all.  The  Cana- 
dian subsidiaries  have  conmiitted  them- 
selves to  a  vast  expansion  program.  One 
way  to  satisfy  this  commitment  is  the 
manufacture  of  parts  for  use  in  Detroit 
as  original  equipment.  Canadian  labor 
is  on  the  average  70  cents  per  hour 
cheaper  than  comparable  American  la- 
bor. The  automobile  makers,  therefore, 
have  every  reason  to  want  to  make  parts 
in  Canada  for  shipment  to  Detroit,  get- 
ting the  benefit  of  cheaper  labor,  no  im- 
port duties,  and,  at  the  same  time,  satis- 
fying their  commitment  to  the  Canadian 
Government.  Thus  American  parts 
manufacturers  will  suffer  and  American 
jobs  will  be  lost. 

Further,  although  the  agreement  does 
not  now  reduce  duties  on  replacement 
parts,  the  American  parts  manufacturers 
will  also  see  their  role  in  the  replace- 
ment market  severely  jeopardized.  In 
almost  every  case,  the  maker  of  replace- 
ment parts  is  dependent  upon  his  con- 
tracts with  Detroit  to  supply  parts  for 
new  cars.  This,  in  the  industry,  is  his 
lifeblood.  This  is  how  he  receives  in 
advance  of  the  need  of  replacement  parts, 
still  several  years  away,  the  specifications 
for  the  parts  he  will  produce,  and  the 
money  to  tool  up.  Without  orders  from 
the  automobile  makers,  he  cannot  sur- 
vive. 

When  the  automobile  manufacturers 
themselves,  or  their  chosen  aflBliates, 
tool-up  in  Canada  to  make  original 
equipment  parts  for  new  cars,  satisfying 
their  commitments  to  the  Canadian 
Government,  they  will  do  two  things. 
First,  they  will  deprive  the  American 
parts  manufacturer  of  the  initial  new 
parts  order  he  needs  to  get  started. 
Second,  once  tooled-up  in  Canada  to 
supply  parts  duty  free  for  new  cars  to 
Detroit,  they  will  surely  continue  to  com- 
pete in  the  replacement  market  in  spite 
of  our  tariff  wall. 

The  Tariff  Commission  estimates  that 
over  10.000  independent  U.S.  businesses 
supply  parts  to  American  automobile 
manufacturers  for  use  in  making  new 
cars. 

A  qualified  Canadian  manufacturer 
can,  under  the  arrangement,  designate 
other  companies  to  help  meet  his  com- 
mitments. The  company  so  designated 
shall  be  deemed,  for  all  purposes,  the 
same  as  the  manufacturer  by  the  Cana- 
dian Government.     These  other  com- 


panies, then,  will  also  get  the  special 
benefits  provided.  So  the  agreement 
gives  the  chosen  few  the  power  to  select 
privileged  parts  manufacturers  to  set  up 
assembly  plants  in  Canada  and  share 
in  the  special  treatment  with  them. 
This  is  an  unprecedented  privilege  to  put 
in  the  hands  of  private  parties.  Thus 
encouraged,  parts  manufacturers  them- 
selves will  undoubtedly  be  enticed  into 
moving  to  Canada. 

One  of  the  purported  benefits  of  this 
arrangement  has  been  lower  prices  of 
automobiles  to  Canadian  consumers. 
This  presumably  will  earn  us  the  good 
will  of  the  Canadian  people,  will  in- 
crease automobile  sales,  and  create  more 
jobs  for  the  industry.  However,  a  news 
release  from  the  Chrysler-Canada  Ltd., 
public  relations  department,  dated  Jan- 
uary 26,  1965,  stated: 

Debunking  the  misconception  about  the 
pact.  Mr.  Todgham  reiterated  that  obviously 
Its  terms  did  not  provide  free  trade;  its  ratio 
of  Canadian  production  to  Canadian  sales 
prevented  unlimited  Importation  of  Ameri- 
can-made automobiles  duty  free;  there  was 
nothing  in  It  that  would  make  possible  any 
Immediate  price  cvits. 

The  hearings  also  show  that  the  To- 
ronto Globe  and  Mail  for  January  19, 
1965,  reported  Mr.  E.  K.  Bromberg,  presi- 
dent of  American  Motors  of  Canada,  as 
stating : 

The  automobile  manufacturers  have  been 
quick  to  discourage  any  thought  of  signifi- 
cant cuts  in  Canadian  car  prices  •  •  «  and 
suggested  In  light  of  other  factors,  prices 
were  likely  to  Increase  In  Canada. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  Department 
says  that  Canadian  car  prices  will  go 
down.  But  the  car  makers  themselves 
say,  no,  they  will  probably  go  up.  I 
foresee  no  decrease  in  the  price  of  Ca- 
nadian cars  as  a  result  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  for  equitable  trade 
agreements  which  lead  to  mutual  bene- 
fits and  mutual  prosperity.  In  this  case, 
we  have  given  up  the  $241  million  guar- 
anteed increased  production  plus  60  per- 
cent of  the  increase  over  1964  produc- 
tion. We  have  also  guaranteed  main- 
tenance of  the  level  of  Canadian  value 
added  in  1964.  We  have  in  effect  closed 
the  Canadian  market  to  ourselves.  We 
opened  the  U.S.  market  and  got  nothing 
in  return. 

We  have  taken  our  Canadian  problem, 
in  which  we  are  the  injured  party  and 
Canada  is  the  violator  of  international 
agreements,  and  negotiated  away  our 
problem  with  Canada  and  negotiated 
ourselves  into  a  problem  with  75  free 
world  members  of  GATT.  We  pay  for 
these  privileges  with  a  worsened  bal- 
ance-of-payments  situation. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  Department 
has  an  obligation  when  negotiating  an 
agreement  which  is  so  important  ^o 
U.S.  domestic  interests  to  call  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Commerce 
Department,  the  Labor  Department,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  as  v;ell  as  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

These  other  departments  should  be 
called  in  for  the  takeoff  as  well  as  the 
landing.    This  was  not  done. 


I  believe  the  handling  of  this  problem 
shows  again  that  the  State  Department 
is  incapable  of  representing  U.S.  busi- 
ness, U.S.  industry,  and  U.S.  labor. 
Trade  and  business  thrives  on  trust.  Its 
cornerstone  is  integrity.  I  submit  that 
the  United  States  should  exercise  the  in- 
dependent judgment  given  to  it  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
reject  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor aware  that  this  is  a  technical  viola- 
tion, that  no  one  is  injured  by  it,  and  no 
one  can  show  he  was  injured  by  it  and 
therefore  make  a  claim  that  he  was  in- 
jured? On  the  other  hand,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  asked  us  to  violate 
GATT — and  I  helped  him  do  it — on  rub- 
ber footwear.  There  was  injury  in  that 
case.  How  can  the  Senator  reconcile 
that  action  with  what  is  merely  a  tech- 
nical violation  In  this  case? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
how  I  reconcile  it.  The  TreasuiT  De- 
partment, unilaterally,  changed  a  prac- 
tice of  many  years'  standing.  It  took  the 
American  selling  price  with  respect  to 
footwear  and  by  unilateral  action  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  department 
changed  the  tariff  schedule  which  Con- 
gress had  put  into  effect.  What  we  did 
with  respect  to  the  rubber  footwear 
measure  was  at  least  to  go  back  a  little- 
halfway — toward  a  sense  of  fairness.  I 
am  grateful  for  the  Senator's  assistance, 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  rubber 
footwear,  in  having  Congress  insist  on 
some  recognition  of  the  fairness  which 
the  shoe  manufacturers  of  this  country 
deserve. 

What  we  are  complaining  about  in 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  is  exactly  what 
we  were  complaining  about  with  respect 
to  the  rubber  footwear  decision.  Here 
the  State  Department,  unilaterally,  on 
its  own  initiative,  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Canadian  Government. 
had  it  signed  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, and  then  brought  it  to  Congress 
as  a  fait  accompli.  We  have  before  us 
a  fait  accompli,  a  take-it-or-leave-lt 
proposal.  Now  the  administration  comes 
to  us  with  implementing  legislation. 

I  say  this  is  more  than  a  technical 
violation.  We  do  this  on  a  bilateral  ar- 
rangement. We  do  with  Canada  what 
we  fail  to  do  with  other  countries.  Sev- 
enty-five nations  who  are  members  of 
GATT  have  already  filed  a  complaint 
that  the  United  States  is  in  violation. 
When  we  deal  with  $539  million  worth 
of  automobiles  that  are  imported  into 
this  country  from  other  nations  outside 
Canada,  we  recognize  that  this  is  not 
merely  a  technical  violation. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] is  present  on  the  fioor.  He  and  I 
were  at  the  Geneva  Conference  last  year 
We  both  recognize  the  diflBculties  in  the 
Canadian  case.  The  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas realizes  the  problems  involved  when 
we  are  dealing  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture. We  believe  that  American  agri- 
culture is  being  discriminated  against. 
I  have  said  publicly,  and  also  privately 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  that  though 
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I  come  from  a  manufacturing  State,  I 
am  as  much  in  favor  of  being  fair  to  the 
agricultural  States  as  we  expect  the 
agricultural  States  to  be  fair  to  the  man- 
ufacturing States. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  to  go  to  Geneva  and  plead  for 
fairness  in  dealing  with  agricultural 
markets  when  other  nations  can  show 
that  this  country  has  been  in  violation 
of  the  treaty  with  respect  to  automobiles. 
Since  the  automobile  industry  represents 
such  a  basic  industry,  I  do  not  believe  the 
United  States  is  going  to  have  too  easy 
a  job  convincing  other  nations  that  we 
are  in  only  technical  violation— not 
when  we  are  dealing  with  such  a  basic 
industry. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.     I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Insofar  as 
someone  is  being  hurt  is  concerned,  when 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  sends   a  Fairlane 
into  Canada  and  sells  it  there  at  the 
same  price  at  which   the  same   model 
would  have  been  sold  for  by  the  Cana- 
dian Co.,  or  sends  a  certain  model  into 
the  United   States  and  sells  it   at  the 
same  price  at  which  it  would  have  been 
sold  had  it  been  produced  in  the  United 
States  no  injury  is  done.    If  there  had 
been  injury,  it  would  have  involved  only 
the  United  States  or  Canada,  and  not 
any   other    country,    because    if    either 
country  had  lost  the  sale  of  a  Fairlane, 
only  that  country  would  have  been  in- 
jured.   But  consider  what  some  of  the 
other    countries    do.    France    arranges 
matters  so  that  it  costs  a  person  10  times 
the  tax  to  operate  an  American  auto- 
mobile in  France  as  it  does  a  French  au- 
tomobile.    We  do  not  do  that  to  France. 
It  is  one  of  the  countries  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  said  have  a  right  to  complain. 
They  have  no  right  to  complain.    They 
would  have  no  right  to  complain  even 
if  they  tried  it. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  But  this  action 
prejudices  the  other  automobile  manu- 
facturers in  Europe.  What  France  is 
doing  by  special  treaties,  weights,  mark- 
ings, and  other  methods  with  respect  to 
•American  automobiles  puts  France  in 
violaticn,  but  the  prejudice  comes  under 
GATT  under  the  most  favored  nation 
c.ause.  The  automobiles  coming  into 
the  United  States  or  going  into  Canada 
from  this  country  without  a  tariff  are  the 
result  of  a  bilateral  agreement,  but  un- 
der GATT  we  must  treat  every  nation 
the  same  way. 

I  read  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  25 : 

G-^TT  Hrrs  United  States— Notice  Is  Served 
ON-   United    States    That    Proposed    Free 
Tr.\de  Plan  Is  Clearly  Against  Rcles 
Gexxva,  March  25.— The  United  States  Is 
on  notice  that  it  will  be  breaking  the  first 
nile  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
irade  If  It  goes  ahead  with  a  proposed  auto 
agreement  with  Canada. 
^  Notice  was  served  by  a  15-member  commlt- 
•««  that  examined  the  accord,  which  calls  for 
•ree  trade  In  cars  and  original  parts,  during 
a  session  that  ended  today. 

The  committee.  quaUfied  sources  reported, 
rnftii  ^^  '^^  "general  consensus"  that  the 
Girt?  States  would  be  clearly  contravening 
^ATTs  most  favored  nation  rule  by  Imple- 
a^atlng  the  free  trade  agreement. 
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Under  this  rule  any  tariff  concession  made 
to  one  GATT  member  should  be  automati- 
cally extended  to  all. 

The  accord  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  was  signed  last  January  but  legisla- 
tive action  by  the  U.S.  Congress  Is  required 
to  bring  it  into  force. 

The  conunittee  that  studied  the  accord 
said  the  United  States  would  have  to  ask  for 
a  waiver  releasing  It  from  its  GATT  obliga- 
tions if  it  enacted  the  pact  as  now  written. 

U.S.  officials  take  the  view  that  the  accord 
with  Canada  does  violate  the  GATT  rule;  th.e 
violation  is  merely  a  technical  one. 

No  conclusion  was  reached  on  whether  the 
auto  pact  would  harm  other  car-exporting 
nations. 

Concern  on  this  score  was  voided  by 
Britain.  Japan,  and  the  European  Common 
Market,  which  groups  West  Germany,  Prance, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. 

The  United  States  argues  that  the  types  of 
cars  European  and  Japanese  maufacturers 
export  to  the  United  States  do  not  encounter 
American  or  Canadian  competition. 

In  addition,  according  to  the  U.S.  view, 
the  U.S.  duty  on  cars  is  already  negli- 
gible at  its  present  rate  of  6.5  percent;  while 
this  rate  will  probably  be  halved  as  a  result 
of  the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff-cutting  talks. 

This  is  the  argimient  the  Senator 
makes.  I  want  to  read  the  remainder  of 
the  article,  to  be  fair. 

The  United  States,  qualified  sources  said, 
came  under  criticism  from  underdeveloped 
countries  on  the  ground  of  failing  to  prac- 
tice what  it  preaches. 

These  countries  were  quick  to  point  out 
that  the  United  States  was  proposing  to  enter 
a  preferential  tariff  arrangement  with  Can- 
ada, although  it  had  made  a  rule  of  opp>osing 
tariff  preferences. 

Washington's  strong  stand  against  the 
preferential  tariff  treatment  that  the  under- 
developed coimtries  want  for  their  exports 
was  strongly  resented  by  many  of  these 
countries  at  last  year's  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Development. 

At  the  time  the  auto  pact  was  concluded 
with  Canada,  official  sources  in  Washington 
said  it  was  planned  to  ask  for  a  GATT  waiver. 

However,  no  request  has  been  made  al- 
though the  United  States  has  indicated  to 
GATT  that  this  possibility  has  not  been  ruled 
out.  Washington  is  said  to  think  that  it 
woixld  be  premature  to  ask  for  a  waiver  before 
the  bill  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  the 
enactment  of  the  pact  has  been  drafted. 

Julio  A.  Lacarte  of  Uruguay  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  GATT  session.  Informed  the 
meeting  today  that  copies  of  the  bill  would 
be  made  available  to  GATT  members  for 
study. 


Britain  Protests  U.S.  Move 

Geneva,  March  25  (Reuters) . — BriUin  took 
a  firm  stand  against  the  proposed  United 
States-Canadian  free  trade  agreement  in 
autos  and  parts,  usually  well  informed 
sources  said  today. 

The  British  objection  was  made  at  a  meet- 
ing here  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  The  sources  said  that  several 
other  GATT  countries  also  expressed  reser- 
vations about  the  free-trade  plan. 

British  car  makers  have  complained  that 
the  agreement  would  endanger  the  17 'i  per- 
cent preference  enjoyed  by  British  cars  In  the 
Canadian  market. 

Canada  has  said  she  would  make  the  tariff 
concessions  available  to  manufacturers  in 
Canada  for  imports  coming  from  all  coun- 
tries, and  therefore  considers  her  proposal 
meets  GATT  rtiles.  The  United  States  would 
not  extend  the  planned  tariff  concession  to 
other  nations. 


I  read  next  an  article  from  the  New 

York  Times  of  March  29. 1965 : 

Canada  Assesses  Auto-Pact  Action — Ofti- 
cials  Express  Views  on  Possible  Move  bt 
GATT  Affecting  Cab  Imports — Impact  Is 
Evaluated — Reports  From  Geneva  Sat 
Agreement  May  Violate  Rules  of  Trade 
Bloc 

Ottawa,  March  28.— The  proposed  Wash- 
ington-Ottawa automotive  pact  has  the  curi- 
ous effect  of  placing  the  United  States  in 
violation  of  GAIT  commitments  while  leav- 
ing  Canada   technically   blameless. 

Canadian  authorities  explained  this  an- 
omaly over  the  weekend  In  commenting  upon 
Geneva  dispatches  that  reported  the  interna- 
tional trade  body  was  in  the  process  of  serv- 
ing notice  on  the  United  States  that  in  the 
pact  It  was  violating  GATF's  first  rule  against 
restrictive   preferential    trade   agreements. 

"Canada  is  not  also  accused  of  a  violation," 
a  Government  spokesman  explained  "be- 
cause our  commitment  under  the  agreement 
is  worded  differently  from  the  commitment 
of  the  United  States.  We  allow  Canadian 
manufacturers  to  import  cars  and  parts  from 
any  country  in  the  world  although  it  is  only 
practical  for  them  to  Import  them  from  the 
United  States.  The  nonexclusiveness  of  our 
language  protects  us  against  being  in  viola- 
tion under  GATT." 

restriction  cited 

"The  United  States."  the  spokesman  con- 
tinued, "restricts  imports  to  cars  having  a 
prescribed  percentage  of  Canadian  content 
It  is  this  restriction  of  the  preference  to 
Canada  which  is  the  basis  of  the  charges  be- 
ing made  against  the  United  States" 

Senior  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Trade 
and  Industry  and  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
tion  ^®°^^^^  meetings  to  consider  the  sltua- 

^?^®  profess  to  be  undisturbed  by  the 
GA-TT  development.  Their  stand  was  that 
both   countries  had   realized   that   the   US 

^^""^^^^"^  ""'**'■  *^«  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  would  be  In  violation 
of  the  agreement  and  that  that  situation 
would  have  to  be  faced  at  some  time  In  the 
process  of  ratification. 

It  may  simply  leave  Its  violation  unpurged 
as  Canada  did  when  it  imposed  surcharges 
on  certain  imports  in  its  last  balance-of- 
payments  crisis  without  either  seeking  or 
getting  GATT's  approval. 

RULES    explained 

Officials  here  emphasize  that  the  GATT 
rules  provide  for  waivers  providing  two- 
thirds  of  the  membership  agree.  In  the  past 
waivers  have  been  obtained  by  the  United 
States  m  respect  to  some  agricultural  prod- 
ucts by  Britain  with  respect  to  preferences 
to  some  undeveloped  colonies  and  by  West 
Germany  in  respect  to  some  manufactured 
exports. 

It  is  admitted  by  some  officials  here  that 
Canada  should  have  applied  for  a  GATT 
waiver  when  Import  surcharges  were  imposed 
In  the  payments  Imbalance  crisis  of  June 
1962. 

I  have  read  this  to  indicate  the  back- 
ground and  sentiment  that  prevails 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  after 
I  have  finished  with  this  colloquy. 

While  it  may  be  considered  a  technical 
waiver,  we  can  rest  assured  that  when 
this  waiver  is  obtained,  we  are  up  against 
some  shrewd  negotiators. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  people 
from  whom  we  would  have  to  ask  the 
waiver,  under  our  agreement,  are  the 
same  people  to  whom  we  have  accorded 
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waivers  time  and  again.    We  wo^^  be 
asking   waivers   of   European   Common 

^¥h':^eX''^ropean  Common  Market 
is  ^oLtion  of  GAIT,  because  it  does  not 
accord  the  United  States  and  others  me 
most  favored  nations  treatment      The 
same  is  true  of  the  European  Free  Trade 
Elation  and  a.so  the  Commonweal^^^^ 
nreference.  under  which  the  Biitish  gei 
^'advantage  in  the  Canadian  market 
in  competing   against  Amencans.     We 
have  given  them  waivers  on  all  those 
things  and  all  we  are  asking  them  to  do 
L  to  give  us  a  technical  waiver,  even 
^oih  we  have  given  them  substantive 
waivers,  which  have  cost  us  millions  of 
dollars  in  trade.     We  have  «wen  them 
major,  substantial  waivers.    Let  ^scon 
Sdir  what  they  did  to  us  with  respect  to 
chickens,    we  developed  the  market  for 
chickens.    They  have  pushed  us  out  of  it^ 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.    This  is  what  we  are 
complaining  about  and  what  ^;e  are  try- 
Ing  to  eliminate,  and  what  our  nego- 
uftors  are  trying  to  eliminate  through 

the  GATT  negotiations.  '^^^^^  "J  f^Ji'JI 
to  succeed,  to  make  sure  J^ at  America 
is  not  discriminated  against  inthe  Com- 
mon Market  or  in  EFTA.  to  make  sure 
?hat  we  are  given  the  same  treatment  as 
other  nations  in  the  Common  Market. 

we  undercut  our  arguments  when  we 
come  in  with  anything  such  as  this. 

I  assure  the  distinguished  Senator  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  group  of  tough 
negotiators  when  we  are  dealing  wnth 
vnroDeans  They  are  looking  out  for 
K  interests  I  have  to  admire  nat^ns 
wWch  look  out  for  their  own  interests^ 
i  know  that  our  team  In  Geneva  wUl  try 
to  look  out  for  American  interests. 

What  worries  me  is  that  our  negotia- 
tors in  the  State  Department  do  not  have 
mat  toughness  or  the  abUity  totrade  on 
an  equal  basis  in  order  to  protect  Amer- 

^Tfhank^he  distinguished  Sena^r 
from  Louisiana,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
important  members  of  the  Committee 
on^mance.  In  1962  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  had  a  great  hand 
m  putting  together  the  Trade  Expansion 

^  Then,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  was  unwilling    together  with 
other   members   of   the   Commit  ee    on 
Finance,  to  give  the  whole  Problem  of 
trade  expansion  and  GATT  negotiation 
to  the  State  Department,  because  it  was 
feared  that  the  State  Department  did 
not  have  negotiating  ability  to  make  a 
good  deal  for  the  United  States.    There 
was  set  up  a  special  representative  in 
the  White  House-I  was  not  a  MemJ^r 
.         of  the  senate  then-because  ^t  wa/  I^^^ 
it  was   necessary   to   protect  American 

^Now^we  undercut  American  interests. 
What  worries  me  about  this  agreement 
and  what  our  experience  with  rubber 
footwear,  which  the  Senator  brings  up 
proves,  is  that  the  State  Department 
does  not  have  that  abUity.  The  State 
Department  should  always  consider 
American  policy. 

But  m  the  world  today  we  have  prob- 
lems of  trade  and  tariffs,  and  problems 
of  balance  of  pe>Tnents.  problems  of 
money  problems  of  balance  of  trade,  ana 
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the  flow  of  gold.    All  these  pr^blen^t^JI 
so  deep  and  so  Involved  that  the  State 
Department    must    not    operate    in    a 
vacuum  because  the  impact  of  all  of  these 
elemCts    American  business.  American 
agriculture,  the  American  consumer,  and 
American  labor.  Is  so  unportant.    The 
Congress  should  uphold  the  law  formu- 
latS  and  passed  In  1962.    By  passing 
the  proposed  act  we  are  undercuttlng^a 
solemn  act  of  the  Senate  In  1962.    we 
S-e^ncouraglng  the  State  Department 
to  take  the  lead  and  undercut  the  entire 
trade  negotiations.  ni  tv,o 

Mr.  HARTKE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

^Tr^°RIBICOFF.     I  had  told  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  that  I  would  yield  to 

^Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  know  that  the  Senator  will  make 
the  argument  that  the  proposa   we  have 
before  us   is  not  a  eood  deal  for  the 
United  States.    Assuming  that  t«  be  the 
case,  would  the  Senator  say  it  is  a  good 
deal  for  both  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, in  view  of  the  fact  that  ^^  hav^ 
given  waivers  to  the  Common  Market, 
the  Free  Trade  Association,  the  Euro- 
pean coal  and  steel  community,  and  to 
fSe    commonwealth    preference    group? 
nVew  of  the  fact  that  we  have  given 
waivers  to  all  those  groups,   for  their 
own  mutual  advantage,  does  the  Sena- 
tor see  any  reason  why  we  should  not 
ask  for  waivers,  if  we  can  make  ari  ar- 
rangement  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  under  which  we  can  have  a 
good  deal  for  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada—one  which  hurts  no  one? 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
bill  Is  passed.  I  shall  fight  just  as  hard 
for  the  act  when  I  go  to  Geneva  in  No- 
vember as  I  have  been  flghtmg  against 
it  because  this  would  be  a  fait  accompli^ 
Once  poUcy  Is  made  in  this  country.  I 
am  In  favor  of  the  American  policy. 

Both  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
the  senator  from  Kansas,  who  is  on  h^ 
feet,  will  work  together  as  individuals 
in  the  big  job  we  have  in  upholding  the 
hand  of   the   negotiators.     The   fear   I 
have  is  that  when  we  sit  down  in  Geneva 
to  try  to  reconcile  the  conflict  and  try 
U>  get  a  good  deal  for  the  U.S.  Industry 
and  agriculture,  we  shall  have  to  eat 
this  agreement.    There  will  not  be  any 
Sgar  on  it.  or  any  salt.    It  will  be  hard 
to  have  It  go  down  the  throats  of  Amer- 
ican negotiators. 

What  worries  me  Is  that  we  have  given 
away  great  power  and  a  bargaming  op- 
portunity. The  negotiators  are  going  to 
ask  for  a  quid  pro  quo.  and  I  would  ra- 
ther go  to  Geneva  without  a  quid  pro 

^^Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    We  do  not 

think  they  will.  „„«„aro 

If  this  is  looked  into,  does  it  compare 
to  what  France  is  doing  and  other  ra- 
tions? We  think  we  are  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  they.  People  in  responsibility 
do  not  think  so. 

They  do  think  we  would  have  to  give 
compensation,  as  we  did  In  that  rubber 
footwear  matter.  .   ..,. 

Mr  RIBICOFF.   And  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thought 
the  Senator  had  a  good  case,  and  i 
was  happy  to  help  him. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator did.  _, 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  execu- 
tive branch  then  felt  that  It  would  have 
to  make  concessions  to  the  Japanese  be- 
cause of  the  legislation  we  Passed. 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  I  was  fighting  for 
Connecticut  Industry  and  fighting  for 
Connecticut  labor.  I  beUeve  I  am  fight- 
ing for  Connecticut  industry  and  Con- 
necticut labor  now.  and  for  the  general 
consumer  as  well,  when  I  oppose  this 
agreement. 

Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  will  never 
criticize    the   Senator    for   representing 
Connecticut.   Sometimes  I  have  felt  that 
perhaps  it  was  unfair  to  undercut  and 
criticize  a  Senator  for  representing  his 
State  and  the  people  of  his  State.  I  have 
from  time  to  time  contended  that  If  every 
Senator  would  represent  his  State,  what 
passes  through  the  Senato  would  be  good 
for  the  country,  because  Senators  from 
the  majority  of  the  States  must  neces- 
sarily vote  for  it.  .J     i       ,1 
Mr    CARLSON.     Mr.  President    wiU 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr  RIBICOFF.    I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to     the     distinguished     Senator     from 

^M^ CARLSON.  I  did  not  Intend  to 
Inject  myself  this  early  Into  the  Sena- 
tor's most  informative  statement  with 
regard  to  general  trade  policies.  I  did 
not  intend  to  get  Into  a  discussion  of  the 
agreement  between  Canada  arid  the 
United  States  on  automobiles  and  auto- 
mobUe  parts,  which  we  are  now  conslder- 

^^The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  ren- 
dering a  real  service  by  inviting  atten- 
tion to  what  is  happening  to  our  ge^^FJ 
trade  policy.    It  seems  to  me  that  by  this 
agreement  we  are  endangering  future 
trade,  when  we  consider  the  policies  that 
were  established  30  years  ago  and  in  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
We  are  establishing  a  dangerous  trend 
by  getting  Into  this  kind  of  axitlon  and 
making  bUateral  agreements.   I  am  fear- 
ful that  as  a  result,  we  shall  be  entering 
into  many  other  bilateral  trade  agree- 
ments. ,  ^  ,.,. 
The    Senator    from    Louisiana    [Mr. 
LONG]    has  spoken   about  obta  ning  a 
waiver.     In  my  opinion,  this  will  be  a 
subsidy  agreement,  so  far  as  the  future 
tS  of  The  United  States,  intemation- 
ally.  Is  concerned. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Connecticu: 
Is  rendering  a  real  service  In  opposing 
the  agreem'ent.  As  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  just  mentioned  he  a^u 
I  spent  some  time  at  the  Kennedy  rouj^ 
in  Geneva.  We  sat  at  the  table  with  ^e 
negotiators  from  other  countries.  In  m.' 
opinion,  the  United  States  has  some  out 
standing,  able  negotiators  at  Genev  a  c 
Mr  Blumenthal.  Mr.  Roth  and  ^ 
course.  Christian  Herter,  the  head  of  t- 
negotiators.  i.  „j„  •• 

I  am  fearful  that  when  we  begm  . 
negotiate  bilateral  agreements  in  t^ 
future,  we  shall  have  more  difficulty  th^ 
we  ar^  now  having.  It  is  my  opu^ 
that  this  agreement  with  Canada  »- 
cost  us  plenty  In  the  International  trflff 
picture  before  we  are  through. 

I  appreciate  hearing  the  Senator  fi^ 
Connecticut  discuss  the  general  tra- 
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picture.  I  hope  he  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  into  a  general  discussion  of 
it,  because  we  are  beginning  to  talk  about 
flaws,  and  I  think  there  are  some. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas,  for 
whom  I  have  great  and  abiding  respect. 
It  is  because  I  believe  the  basic  phi- 
losophy is  so  important  that  the  first  part 
of  my  speech  goes  in  depth  to  the  entire 
problem.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  his  remarks. 

Both  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  I 
realize  that  Mr.  Blumenthal  is  a  really 
tough,  able  negotiator.  I  commend  the 
President  and  Christian  Herter  for  hav- 
ing chosen  him  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  Geneva.  Mr.  Blumenthal  is  a 
man  whose  type  of  sophistication,  under- 
standing, and  fighting  qualities  is  needed 
to  protect  American  Industry  and  Ameri- 
can business.  I  quote  further  from  Mr. 
Blumenthal's  speech : 

This  leads  to  the  fourth  and  in  many  ways 
the  most  important  general  principle  under- 
lying the  negotiations.  As  I  mentioned  a  few 
moments  ago,  one  of  our  main  stakes  in  the 
Kennedy  round  is  the  strengthening  and 
extension  of  the  pattern  of  liberal  multi- 
lateral trade  relations  based  on  the  most- 
favored-natlon  (MFN)  principle.  MFN — the 
concept  that  a  concession  to  one  nation  is  a 
concession  to  all  and  that,  for  a  given  prod- 
uct, all  GATT  countries  have  the  right  to  be 
accorded  the  same  treatment  by  importers — 
Is  the  bedrock  on  which  the  present  highly 
beneficial  structure  of  world  trade  has  been 
built.  Stated  inversely,  MFN  means  nondis- 
crimination. We  must  not  underestimate 
the  importance  and  the  value  of  this  princi- 
ple. 

All  the  major  industrialized  countries  are 
under  pressiires  of  various  sorts,  or  have 
been  tempted  at  one  time  or  another,  to  de- 
part from  MFN  in  this  or  that  area.  We  must 
resist  this  temptation.  We  must  be  partic- 
ularly careful  not  to  violate  the  MFN  prin- 
ciple In  our  search  for  expedient  solutions  to 
Immediate  problems. 

Mr.  President,  this  agreement  is  clearly 
the  State  Department's  simple  expedient 
way  of  solving  an  immediate  problem. 
In  my  mind,  Mr.  Blumenthal  Is  correct, 
and  I  shall  vote  against  this  agreement. 
But  I  ask  the  Senate:  Who  sets  trade 
policy? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  A  notable  trend  is 
taking  place  at  the  present  time.  We 
are  beginning  to  make  bilateral  treaties 
through  agreements.  The  agreements 
should  be  made  by  treaty.  For  many 
years  the  United  States  dealt  with  other 
countries  through  treaties.  When  we 
went  into  GATT,  it  was  through  a  treaty 
arrangement. 

The  reason  for  entering  into  agree- 
nients  is  that  they  require  only  51  per- 
cent of  the  Members  of  Congress  to  ap- 
prove them.    A  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
^nate  is  necessary  to  ratify  a  treaty. 
^ms  was  specifically  brought  out  in  the 
committee    on   Finance    2    years    ago. 
^nen  Mr.  Blumenthal  said  that  that  was 
ne  situation.    The  negotiators  were  not 
etuming  with  treaties;  they  were  com- 
ng  back  with  agreements. 
anf°^*u^^  reason.  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
*nt  that  the  Senate  discuss  bilateral 
agreements;  otherwise,  we  shall  be  con- 
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fronted  with  agreements  on  cocoa,  rub- 
ber, copper,  tin,  and  other  products. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut;  I  am  not  so  positive  that 
the  Department  of  State  should  be  our 
representative  in  the  trade  picture.  I 
fully  agree  that  the  State  Department 
should  be  a  part  of  the  political  side  of 
the  picture;  but  when  it  comes  to  dollars 
and  cents  trade,  I  have  grave  doubt 
whether  the  State  Department  has  com- 
petence in  a  field  which  means  so  much 
to  the  future  of  our  economic  welfare. 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  ren- 
dering a  real  service  in  discussing  this 
phase  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    Again.  I  thank  the 
Senator   from  Kansas.     I  cannot  em- 
phasize enough  that  it  is  my  considered 
judgment  that  the  Department  of  State 
does  not  have  the  competence  to  be  the 
sole  representative  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  matters  of  trade.    It  is  my  con- 
sidered judgment  that  as  to  any  trade 
agreements,  if  they  are  to  be  really  pro- 
tective—and I  use  "protective"  in  the 
best  sense — a  nimiber  of  agencies  must 
be  concerned  from  the  beginning,  and 
not  after  the  event.    I  cannot  conceive 
how  the  Government  could  enter  into 
any  trade  agreement  without  taking  into 
account  the  following  agencies  from  the 
beginning.    It  is  obvious  that  we  must 
bring  in  the  special  representative  of  the 
President,  Christian  Herter,  because  of 
the  impact  of  the  GATT  negotiations 
now  in  progress.    We  must  bring  in  the 
Treasury  Department   because   we   are 
talking  about  the  balance  of  payments, 
which  includes  currency  and  gold.    How 
can  we  discuss  what  will  happen  about 
the  balance  of  payments,  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department's  concern  with  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  when  it  would  require 
$1  billion  to  build  plants  to  bring  about 
$241  million  more  production  in  Canada? 
That  $1  billion  will  not  come  from 
Canada.    Let  us  not  delude  ourselves. 
That  $1  billion  will  come  from  the  United 
States.    So  again  we  are  out  $1  billion 
in  dollars  flowing  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

We  must  bring  in  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. How  can  we  fail  to  bring  in 
the  Commerce  Department?  We  must 
demonstrate  the  impact  which  this 
agreement  will  have.  We  must  bring  in 
the  Labor  Department.  The  Labor  De- 
partment must  be  brought  into  this  mat- 
ter in  the  very  beginning.  Labor  has  a 
problem  concerning  the  differential  of 
wages,  as  was  brought  out  yesterday  in 
the  colloquy  between  the  able  Senator 
from  Termessee  and  me. 

In  the  manufacture  of  motor  vehicles, 
the  differential  is  approximately  55  cents 
an  hour  in  wages.  In  the  manufacture 
of  parts,  there  is  a  differential  of  83  cents 
an  hour.  That  has  a  great  impact  on 
American  labor. 

I  do  not  understand  how  we  can  pos- 
sibly enter  into  such  an  arrangement  or 
agreement  without  bringing  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank.  I  have  great  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Martin.  However,  the  im- 
pact on  the  entire  financial  structure  of 
the  United  States  must  be  taken  into 
account. 

If  nothing  else  is  accomplished  in  this 
debate,  we  must  impress  upon  the  coun- 


try, the  State  Department,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  im- 
portance and  duty  to  make  sure  in  all 
negotiations  that  all  departments  of  our 
Government — representing  different 
point  of  view  and  elements  which  are 

important  for  the  future  of  our  Nation 

must  be  considered  in  these  trade  nego- 
tiations. We  must  not  permit  the  State 
Department  to  give  away  our  trade  and 
our  jobs  for  what  is  considered  to  be  an 
expedient  piece  of  foreign  policy  at  any 
one  given  moment.  While  they  are 
competent  to  deal  in  foreign  policy,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  other  Government 
departments  which  are  more  competent 
to  deal  in  matters  affecting  trade. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr  HARTKE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield. 
^  Mr.  RIBICOFF.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  Is  It  not 
correct  that  this  is  one  basic  approach 
to  the  philosophy  of  what  we  are  trying 
to  accomplish?  if  all  we  were  trying  to 
do  were  to  make  possible  a  more  expe- 
ditious operation  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  lower  the  rate  barriers  which  exist 
between  two  friendly  nations  for  the  mu- 
;1!  r?^^^^^  of  the  people  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  there  would  be  no  dlf- 
fH^^S^^  between  the  positions  taken  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  All 
^i'^^  x^*f7^"^  ^  promote  the  well-being 
tho.  ?J^%"°^  However,  the  problem  S 
that  the  facts,  even  under  the  most  ob- 
jective viewpoint,  are  not  only  m  dispute 
but  are  so  clouded  and  obscured  that 
sometimes  it  is  difiBcult  for  some  people 
to  discover  some  of  them.  ^    k^  ^ 

One  portion  of  the  bill  Is  the  adjust- 
ment assistance  section.  It  is  admitted 
by  those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  agree- 
ment, that  to  this  day,  the  Labor  De- 
partment has  not  given  us  any  estimate 
as  to  the  number  of  employees  and  firms 
that  are  expected  to  be  affected,  or  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  expected  to  be 
poured  out  of  the  American  Treasury 
into  those  firms  or  into  the  readjustment 
of  the  people  involved.  AU  the  facts  are 
not  available  to  us  today. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  absolutely  correct.  The  in- 
formation has  not  been  obtained.  It  is 
an  mdication  that  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing the  matter  in  detaU  as  though  it  were 
a  fait  accompli  and  we  do  not  have  all  the 
information. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  made  a  very  worthwhile  contri- 
bution in  that  respect.  The  Senator  has 
been  in  the  executive  branch.  He  has 
seen  what  happens  after  statements  have 
been  made  and  the  policy  has  been  deter- 
mined. 

As  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  said, 
the  problem  then  becomes  a  problem  for 
the  Department.  The  Department  must 
try  to  come  up  with  the  best  rationaliza- 
tion and  solution  and  still  try  to  make  It 
agree  with  the  overall  policy. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 
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Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that 
the  draft  of  the  pending  bill — which  im- 
plements not  only  the  agreement  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  Canada,  but  also  the 
side  agreements  between  the  automobile 
companies  and  Canada — was  presented 
before  the  private  agreement  letters  were 
made  public  and  before  the  State  De- 
partment negotiators  said  that  neither 
they,  nor  anyone  in  the  administration 
to  their  knowledge,  knew  of  the  letters 
or  had  seen  the  letters? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  they  said  they 
knew  that  such  letters  were  in  existence, 
but  they  had  not  seen  them. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Further,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  been  told  that  we  must  enact 
this  legislation  to  improve  our  balance 
of  payments.  We  were  also  told  very 
recently  that  we  had  to  cut  our  tourist  al- 
lowance to  help  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  we  did. 

I  supported  that  measure,  as  did  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at  that  time 
we  saved  only  S50  million,  but  were  asked 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world  the  will  of 
Congress  to  take  our  balance  of  trade 
seriously.    What  are  the  facts  now? 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Honorable  Merlyn  N.  Trued, 
testified  that  in  1964  we  had  a  favorable 
trade  surplus  with  Canada  of  $581  mil- 
lion. He  further  testified  that  under 
this  agreement,  we  would  retain  that  sur- 
plus; in  1968  our  trade  surplus  is  esti- 
mated to  be,  under  the  agreement,  $580 
million.  This  is  a  point  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  makes 
apain  and  again.  However,  Mr.  Trued 
failed  to  say  that  it  is  estimated  that  had 
the  Canadians  been  persuaded  to  drop 
their  illegal  tariff  remission  scheme,  our 
trade  surplus  with  Canada  would  have 
reached  $841  million  by  1968.  Further, 
had  we  done  nothing  at  all  in  the  face  of 
their  remission  scheme,  our  surplus 
would  have  been  $650  million. 

In  other  words,  even  from  a  balance  of 
payments  point  of  view,  in  protesting  the 
drop  from  $850  million  to  S650  million, 
the  State  Department  negotiated  ua 
down  to  $580  million. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  Canada 
had  proceeded  to  do  what  it  had  the 
power  to  do.  and  had  done  what  Brazil 
and  Argentina  have  done,  and  what 
Australia  is  in  the  process  of  doing  to  us, 
we  would  have  lost  the  entire  trade. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  answer  that  statement.  The 
Senator  makes  that  argument  time  and 
again. 

Canada  is  not  Argentina  or  Brazil. 
Canada  needs  the  United  States  as  much 
as  the  United  States  needs  Canada  on 
the  question  of  trade. 


This  is  not  a  wie-way  street.  On 
page  10  of  the  report,  as  I  pointed  out 
yesterday  in  my  colloquy  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee, 
Canada  is  a  substantial  beneficiary  of 
U.S.  trade  in  iron  ore  and  concentrates, 
wood,  logs,  lumber,  woodpulp,  waste- 
paper,  paper  and  paperboard,  and  petro- 
leum. Canada  is  on  the  very  long  end 
in  relation  of  these  items. 

In  the  case  of  woodpulp  and  waste- 
paper,  Canada  exports  $747  million 
worth  of  these  products  to  the  United 
States  and  we  export  $47  million  to 
Canada.  Canada  has  a  very  favorable 
balance,  $700  million. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  trade  war  with 
Canada.  I  would  go  along  with  the  view 
indicated  yesterday  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

If  we  might  liave  a  complete,  free, 
open,  common  market  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  I  should  vote  for 
that  right  now.  I  should  vote  for  it  to- 
morrow.   I  think  that  would  be  fine. 

But  if  we  are  to  have  a  series  of  nego- 
tiations, Canada  doing  business  with  us 
and  we  doing  business  in  Canada,  I  think 
the  most  foolhardy  thing  that  the  United 
States  can  do  is  to  continue  allowing  to 
Canada  the  benefits  every  position  in 
which  Canada  is  strong,  and  give  away 
the  one  area  in  which  the  United  States 
is  strong.  That  is  in  automobiles  and 
parts.  If  we  continue  that  type  of  nego- 
tiation, heaven  help  the  United  States  in 
the  future. 

The  entire  basis  of  trade  is  to  make 
sure  that  there  are  some  benefits  accru- 
ing to  the  trading  country.  That  is  what 
I  am  trying  to  insure.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  Canada  because  she  is  strong  in  oil, 
strong  in  paper,  and  strong  in  ore.  That 
is  fine.  Canada,  because  of  its  natural 
resources,  deserves  to  be  strong  and 
should  be  strong  in  those  fields. 

My  argument  is  that  if  the  United 
States  is  strong  in  automobiles,  let  us 
not  give  away  the  American  position  of 
strength  in  automobiles.  Let  us  keep 
some  strength  in  the  United  States.  The 
position  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  Brazil  and  Argentina  is  not  compar- 
able. Argentina  has  its  beef  and  Brazil 
has  its  coffee,  and  they  can  afford  to  take 
the  position  they  have  taken.  But  Can- 
ada dare  not  do  so.  Canada  would  not 
dare  to  enter  a  trade  war  with  the  United 
States,  because  Canada  would  by  neces- 
sity come  out  the  loser. 

The  point  I  have  been  attempting  to 
make  is  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
a  nation's  protecting  its  own  interests. 
The  entire  foreign  policy  of  any  nation 
should  be  concentrated  on  protecting  and 
developing  that  nation's  own  strength 
and  self-interest.  With  that  I  have  no 
quarrel.  My  difference  with  the  State 
Department  is  that  in  its  negotiations.  It 
does  not  look  out  of  the  self-interest  of 
the  United  States,  but  looks  out  for  only 
the  foreign  policy  situation  with  which 
it  may  be  faced  at  any  given  moment,  in- 
stead of  taking  a  long-range  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  balance,  the  United  States  has  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade  with  Canada 
of  approximately  $1,183,000  per  year.  As 
I  understand,  that  is  backed  up  about  50 
percent  by  loans  we  make  to  Canada,  and 
about  50  percent  by  American  invest- 
ments in  Canada  such  as  our  investments 
in  automobile  manufacture.  If  we  cut 
off  that  favorable  balance  of  trade,  and 
cut  off  that  flow  of  American  investment, 
in  my  judgment,  this  Nation  will  be  tiie 
great  loser,  because  it  is  we  who  have  tiie 
favorable  balance.  To  the  extent  that 
each  nation  acts  unilaterally,  Canada 
will  be  cutting  us  back  in  automobiles, 
electrical  machinery,  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, and  other  high- wage  industries; 
but  when  we,  in  turn,  proceed  to  cut  back 
on  Canada,  we  shall  be  cutting  her  in 
pulp,  in  paper,  in  lumber  and  forestry 
products — and,  of  course,  in  liquor — for 
the  most  part  low-wage  industries. 

So  we  would  be  giving  up  well-paying 
jobs  for  our  citizens  We  have  25,000  of 
them  at  stake  on  the  automobile  surplus 
balance  alone.  We  would  be  giving  up 
jobs  In  the  $4  category,  and  picking  up 
jobs  in  the  $1  categoi-y. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Let  me  reply  to  the 
Senator  in  this  way:  The  point  that  I 
have  been  trying  to  make  most  carefully 
is  that  each  nation,  by  virtue  of  the 
natural  resources  God  has  given  it,  or 
because  of  its  development  of  its  own 
skills,  techniques,  and  inventive  genius, 
is  superior  in  one  phase  of  business  and 
industrial  life  or  another.  Because  of 
the  particular  genius  of  the  United 
States,  we  are  superior  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  automobiles.  Automobile  manu- 
facture is  the  most  basic  industry  in  the 
United  States.  More  of  our  people's  jobs 
depend  on  the  automobile  than  on  any 
other  single  factor. 

Canada  is  superior  in  other  factors. 
In  the  natural  development  of  business 
relations  between  one  nation  and  an- 
other, Canada  is  the  beneficiary  of  her 
bounty.  The  United  States  should  be 
the  beneficiary  of  its  bounty.  We  do  not 
go  to  Canada  and  say,  "Because  you  ship 
us  paper  and  paperboard  to  the  extent 
of  747  million  tons  to  our  47,  we  are 
going  to  be  very  restrictive  against  you 
in  paper."  To  be  sure,  we  could  develop 
more  paper  products  from  Maine,  from 
Minnesota,  from  Oregon,  from  Washing- 
ton, and  from  our  other  lumber  States. 
But  we  do  not  say  that  to  Canada  at  all. 
and  I  do  not  believe  we  should. 

I  am  much  concerned  over  the  United 
States  giving  away  its  strength.  If  it 
were  only  the  question  of  this  agreement. 
I  suppose  we  could  live  with  it.  The 
Senator  will  recall  our  discussion  in  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  will  recall  an 
amendment  which  I  offered  along  that 
line,  which  the  Senator  agreed  to  accept, 
and  I  appreciated  his  support — though 
I  now  feel  that  the  amendment  requires 
a  slight  revision  in  wording  to  carry  out 
the  original  intent.  When  I  offered  that 
amendment,  I  pointed  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  was  looking  to  the  future. 

My  fear  Is  that  with  American  genius 
building  new  plants  in  Canada,  we  are 
going  to  find  greater  and  greater  num- 
bers of  Canadian-produced  automobiles 
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coming  into  the  United  States,  which  will 
tend  to  reduce  the  potential  automobile 
manufacturing  capacity  of  this  country. 
Today  I  received  a  telegram  frMn 
Ohio— and  I  wish  to  have  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche]  .  I  do  not  know  who  these 
people  are.  I  never  heard  of  them.  I 
do  not  even  recc^nize  the  name  of  the 
company.  Perhaps  the  Senator  froai 
Ohio  does.   It  reads  as  follows : 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Hon.  Abraham  Ribicoit, 
SeTMte  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  bave  incontrovertible  documentary 
proof  that  with  passage  of  no  tsirlff  on  auto 
parts  agreement  with  Canada  specific  produc- 
tion will  Immediately  be  transferred  from 
our  Fisher  Body-General  Motors  plant  In 
Cleveland  to  Oehkceh  and  Windsor  Plants 
in  Canada.  This  will  mean  immediate  dis- 
placement of  100  workers  at  our  plant.  Doc- 
uments can  be  made  available  to  you.  This 
will  be  only  a  beginning.  Thousands  of  auto 
Jobs  will  be  eventually  lost  If  tariff  agreement 
is  ratified.  We  urge  yoiu-  continued  efforts 
tx)  block  this  legislation  and  we  are  ready 
to  help  In  any  way  possible. 

Shop  CoMMrrrEE,  Local  45, 
UAW,  AFL-CIO, 

Joe    Takacs,    Chairman. 

I  do  not  know  where  St.  Clair  Avenue 
is.  I  do  not  know  the  plant. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  me  that  the  Senator  mentioned  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  I  have  an  article  from  to- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal  about  auto- 
motive part  plants  in  Cleveland,  which  I 
shall  read: 

Mabemont  AtJTO  Parts  Plant  in  Cleveland 
To   Idle  75  Men 

Chicago. — Maremont  Corp.  said  it  will  lay 
ofr  about  75  of  500  shock-absorber  produc- 
tion workers  at  one  of  Its  two  automotive 
parts  plants  in  Cleveland  October  8. 

John  P.  Buck.  Maremont  automotive  group 
president,  said  the  layoff  and  accompanying 
minor  production  cut  will  be  made  to  reduce 
an  inventory  buildup  which  resulted  after  a 
prominent  Maremont  customer  ceased  buy- 
ing shock  absorbers  from  Maremont  and 
began  manufacturing  Its  own,  as  part  of  a 
program  of  vertical  Integration. 

A  Maremont  spokesman  declined  to  Iden- 
tify the  customer,  but  in  a  similar  move  laat 
April  Maremonfs  Cleveland  plants  laid  off 
174  shock-absorber  workers  and  cut  produc- 
tion by  34  percent  following  a  decrease  In 
original  equipment  orders  from  Ford  Motor 
Co  _  At  that  time  a  Maremont  spokesman 
aaid  Ford  planned  to  manufacture  its  own 
•hock  absorbers, 

I  bring  that  up  because  In  the  adjust- 
ment program  which  the  pending  bill 
provides,  which  Is  wide  open  and  which 
f2!^  °ack  to  January  of  this  year,  the 
HH  J .  ^®^^  ^^^  o^  i"  April  will  be  en- 
fK  ^c  ^®  ^^^®  adjustment  to  which 
wie  75  who  wiU  be  laid  oflf  on  October  8 
*ui  be  entitled.  As  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  will 
««ree,  au  of  us  who  heard  that  were 
somewhat  concerned  with  the  wide  open 
^^i^justment  section  of  the  bill. 
thrL  ?^^°^-  What  is  interesting— 
lh«SK^^^  ^^°°*  ^^^  l^nows  his  State; 
i  have  been  there  a  few  tlmes-the  State 

unio  is  a  very  large  suppUer  of  aU 
cxi^ 1614 
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kinds  of  parts  to  the  automotive  Industry. 
When  the  increase  of  production  of  241 
million,  plus  60  percent  of  production  in 

1964  is  transferred  to  Canada 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.      Can    the    Senator 
translate  those  figures  by  way  of  an  Il- 
lustration?   The  240  million  is  an  abso- 
lute commitment  to  increase  production 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.    By  1968 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    A  year.    That  Is  an 
absolute.    Now,  what  is  the  40  percent? 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.    Sixty  percent. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Sixty  percent 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.    Sixty  percent  of  the 
1964  production  of  automobiles  in  Can- 
ada, that  is  to  be  added  to  the  240-mIl- 
llon-odd. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  know  what  the  production 
of  automobiles  was  in  Canada  in  1964, 
so  that  the  60  percent  formula  can  be 
applied  to  that  basic  figure? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  The  total  Canadian 
value  added  In  parts  made  in  Canada, 
including  replacement  parts  for  1968 
would  be  $1,510  million;  in  1964  $962  - 
400,000.  It  is  estimated  to  go'  up  to 
$1,510  million. 

That  would  be  60  per- 


Which  would  have  to 
So  that  the  $962  mil- 


Mr.  LAUSCHE. 
cent 

Mr.  RIBICOFF 
be  added. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE. 
lion 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  would  be  $547 
million,  plus  $240  million,  which  would 
be  approximately  a  $750  million  increase 
in  automobile  production. 

The  interesting  thing  involved  is  that 
the  automobile  companies,  in  living  up 
to  their  agreements  with  the  Canadian 
Government,  can  receive  credit  for  auto- 
mobile parts  manufactured  In  Canada 
that  go  into  automobiles  made  In  Can- 
ada or  the  United  States,  as  long  as 
those  parts  are  made  in  Canada.  There- 
fore, the  automobile  companies  will  take 
their  parts  manufacturers  in  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  Connecticut,  and  no  one  will 
have  to  paint  a  picture  on  the  wall  for 
them.  They  will  understand  that  their 
bread  will  be  better  buttered  if  they  move 
some  of  their  parts  plants  into  Canada 
from  the  United  States.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  is  going  to  happen. 

The  other  day,  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, we  read  an  article  from  the  Evening 
Star  which  indicated  that  the  Budd  Co. 
in  Pennsylvania  was  about  ready  to  build 
a  modem  plant  in  Canada  to  take  care 
of  additional  production  to  supply  auto- 
mobiles manufactured  In  Canada. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  With  respect  to  this 
telegram,  the  Fisher  Body  was  at  one 
time  the  largest  manufacturer  of  auto- 
mobile bodies  in  the  coimtry.  It  then 
became  a  part  of  General  Motors.  Ob- 
viously, this  man  representing  local  No. 
45  states  that  jobs  will  be  lost  in  the 
Fisher  Body  Co.  because  they  probably 
will  be  transferred  to  Canada. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  (Mr.  MoN- 
DALB  In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Teimessee. 


Mr.  GORE.     In  connection  with  the 
able  Senator's   reference   to  the  Budd    ^ 
Co.,  my  office  staflf  has  just  handed  me 
a  letter,  this  day  received,  which  I  should 
like  to  read. 
It  states : 

Mt  deab  Mr.  Gobe:  I  am  writing  you  on 
behalf  of  all  of  us  In  the  labor  movement, 
all  our  members,  their  families,  and  friends. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  to  thank 
you  so  very  much  for  all  the  deeds  and  acts 
you  have  performed  in  our  behalf.  We  wish 
you  good  health  and  a  long  life. 

We  also  wish  you  to  know  that  all  of  us  • 
especially  connected  with  the  Budd  Co.  are 
very  much  interested  in  all  matters  that 
come  before  you,  pertaining  to  the  manu- 
facturing  of  autcanoblle  chassis  and  parts 
which  Is  exactly  what  we  are  engaged  In. 

Many  of  our  workers  have  been  laid  off 
here  at  the  Budd  plant,  and  now  we  see 
where  the  company  has  piorchased  115  acres 
of  land  at  Kitchener,  Ontario,  In  Canada, 
for  the  sole  purpose  to  build  a  chassis  plant. 
Most  of  our  members  here  have  many 
years  spent  with  the  Budd  Co.,  and  they  are 
truly  concerned,  even  though  the  corpora- 
tion has  stated  that  the  Canadian  plant 
would  not  affect  Its  output  In  Philadelphia. 
With  these  facts  before  you,  we  are  all 
praying  and  hoping  that  you  will  continue  to 
fight  against  the  United  States-Canadian 
auto  tariff  cut. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  and  all  your  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  your 
support  on  any  legislation  that  will  help  to 
make  our  great  Nation  greater. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Local  92,  UAW. 
Michael  R.  Amabile, 

President. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  subject  of  a  com- 
mitment to  increase  production  by  the 
absolute  figure  of  $240  million  plus  60 
percent  of  the  1964  production  shows 

Mr.  RIBICOIT*.    $962,400,000  in  1964. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  that  in  the  treaty, 
or  Is  it  a  side  agreement  made  by  the  au- 
tomobile manufacturers  with  the  Ca- 
nadian Government? 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Tliat  was  a  side 
agreement.  This  side  agreement  Is  in- 
corporated. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.   Is  that  in  this  letter? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.   Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  the  bizarre 
situation  in  which  the  Senate  is  being 
asked  to  pass  a  bill  to  Implement  side 
agreements  which  were  not  made  public 
until  after  the  draft  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation had  been  submitted  to  Congress. 
According  to  the  Tariff  Commission,  they 
are 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Some  of  the  side  agree- 
ments are  still  secret,  and  they  have  not 
been  made  public  yet. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  some  of  the  side 
agreements  have  not  been  made  public 
yet. 

Mr.  GORE.  According  to  the  Tariff 
Commission,  they  are  still  secret  side 
agreements,  which  the  pending  bill  would 
implement. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.   I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  While  we 
may  not  agree  on  conclusions,  I  believe 
that  we  should  agree  on  the  facts  In  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Here  Is 
a  point  which  I  beUeve  the  Senator  from 
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Ohio  would  like  to  know:  On  page  11  of 
the  committee  report— and  I  also  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut to  this  points-it  will  be  seen 
that  both  sides  agree  on  how  production 
in  Canada  would  project  under  the  agree- 
ment. Page  11  contains  a  chart  and  a 
statement.  It  Is  estimated  under  the 
agreement  that  Canadian  sales  will  In- 
crease from  $1,543  million  in  1964  to 
$2,090  million  in  1968.  Also,  that  the 
Canadian  value  added  will  increase  from 
$962  million  in  1964  to  $1,510  million  in 

1968. 

If  we  subtract  one  figure  from  the 
other,  we  get  the  net  U.S.  surplus.  It 
projects  from  $580  million  in  the  model 
year  1964  to  $580  million  in  the  mode! 
year  1968. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  that  Is  the 
favorable  trade  surplus  which  we  seek 
to  protect  with  this  agreement.  Trans- 
lated into  jobs,  that  is  25.000  jobs  net. 
because  of  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Of  course,  we  will  send  them 
some  of  our  automobiles,  and  they  will 
send  us  some  of  theirs.  We  will  send 
them  some  of  our  small  parts,  and  some 
of  our  parts  manufacturers  will  shift  to 
Canada,  and  some  of  their  small  parts 
manufacturers  will  shift  to  the  United 
States. 

I  placed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
a  Canadian  newspaper,  pointing  out  that 
their  Government  ha5  notified  17  of 
their  manufacturers  that  they  are  going 
to  be  adversely  affected.  If  we  look  at 
the  overall  picture,  the  United  States 
benefits  by  this  agreement  to  the  extent 
that  on  net  balance  we  will  maintain 
that  $580  million  surplus.  That  trans- 
lates into  25,000  jobs  in  the  automobile 
industry  and  we  have  more,  because  we 
are  shipping  more  to  them  than  they 
are  shipping  to  us.  Therefore,  we  main- 
tain the  advantage  that  we  have, 

Canada,  under  the  agreement,  would 
continue  to  increase  Canadian  produc- 
tion, but  that  increase  in  production 
comes  out  of  the  increase  in  the  market 
sales  of  automobiles  in  Canada.  That 
also  includes  the  so-called  side  agree- 
ments. Those  are  agreements  between 
the  Canadian  Government  and  Cana- 
dian companies.  They  have  the  right 
to  talk  to  their  companies,  just  as  we 
have  a  right  to  talk  to  ours.  But  our 
companies  have  told  us  what  they  pro- 
pose to  do.  even  though  we  do  not  have 
any  side  agreements.  Even  the  side 
agreements  have  a  way  for  those  com- 
panies to  get  out  of  it,  if  any  unforeseen 
circumstances  develop.  We  have  assur- 
ances from  our  companies  of  what  they 
plan  to  do  here.  I  saw  a  General  Motors 
statement  that  proposed  in  the  next  year, 
as  I  recall,  to  spend  approximately  $1.5 
billion  in  new  plants  and  equipment  in 
the  United  States.  They  plan  to  invest 
about  $150  million  in  Canada.  I  think 
they  propose  to  make  as  much  in  Canada 
as  they  invest. 

U.S.  production  is  predicted  to  go  from 
$24  to  $29  billion  at  a  4-percent  growth 
rate.  The  Canadian  growth  rate  Is  pre- 
dicted at  8  percent. 

Therefore,  proportionately,  the  Cana- 
dian growth  rate  would  be  more  in  the 
Canadian  market.  But  this  agreement 
has  been  in  effect  6  months,  and  we  have 


had  in  this  country  40,000  more  jobs 
during  the  effective  period  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

So  while  there  will  be  some  disloca- 
tions and  some  shifts,  as  the  automobile 
market,  both  manufacturing  and  selling, 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  be- 
comes a  part  of  a  great  North  American 
market.  We  will  pick  up  more  Jobs;  but, 
percentagewise,  Canada  will  pick  up 
more,  because  it  is  growing  at  a  faster 
rate. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  what 
has  happened,  in  the  reply  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  is  that  he  Is  talking 
about  apples  and  oranges.  In  the  orig- 
inal colloquy  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  we  were 
talking  about  guaranteeing  increased 
production  for  Canada.  What  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  talking  about  is 
balance  of  payments. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  a  static  sit- 
uation in  the  balance  of  payments,  but 
I  pointed  out,  before  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  came  on  the  floor,  that  if  we  did 
nothing,  but  let  nature  take  its  course, 
our  balance  would  Increase. 

I  understand  the  Canadians  are  con- 
cerned about  their  deficit  in  the  balance 
of  payments,  but  it  is  natural  for  the 
United  States  to  grow  where  it  is  strong, 
and  that  is  in  the  automobile  industry. 
What  we  are  giving  is  a  part  of  our  nat- 
ural growth,  a  part  of  the  strength  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  In  automobiles, 
by  assuring  that  there  will  be  increased 
production  In  Camada. 

There  is  only  one  place  from  which 
this  increased  productior  can  come,  and 
that  is  from  the  United  States,  because 
Canada  is  not  in  a  position  to  have  this 
increased  production.  It  does  not  have 
the  capacity  in  plants  or  funds.  It  can 
come  only  from  the  United  States. 

If  we  want  to  say,  with  our  eyes  wide 
open — and  this  in  effect  is  what  the 
State  Department  is  saying— that  we 
want  to  give  American  production  to 
Canada  so  Canada  will  b*»  happier  than 
she  is  now,  and  if  It  is  worth  giving  up 
that  number  of  jobs,  and  if  it  is  worth 
stunting  American  industry  in  its  strong 
suit,  then  let  us  tell  the  people  that  is 
what  '.ve  are  doing. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  about  the 
balance  of  payments,  but  this  question 
goes  beyond  the  question  of  balance  of 
payments.  Canada  cannot  have  the  sit- 
uation all  her  way.  Canada  has  her  way 
in  liquor,  paper,  ore,  and  oil.  This  is 
fine,  because  it  is  natural  for  Canada  to 
be  strong  in  those  fields.  But  I  point 
out  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  that,  if  we  are 
strong  in  automobile  production,  we 
ought  not  to  give  up  our  strength.  I  do 
not  want  to  give  it  up.  That  Is  the 
difference  between  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  myself. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  made  a  statement 
which  was  correct  Insofar  as  it  went — 
that  if  we  did  nothing,  we  would  have 
an  even  greater  favorable  balance  in  the 
manufacture  of  automobiles  in  1960  to 


1970  than  this  agreement  provides.  That 
is  assuming  that  Canada  will  do  nothing. 
But  Canada  is  moving  toward  becoming 
an  automobile  producer.  The  people  of 
Canada  have  to  pay  more  for  the  auto- 
mobiles. A  Lincoln  Continental  costs 
$1,400  more  in  Canada  than  it  does  In 
the  United  States.  Out  of  national  pride 
and  a  desire  to  have  more  jobs  for  her 
people,  Canada  is  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  manufacturing  more  of  the  auto- 
mobiles her  people  buy.  If  Canada  does 
what  Brazil,  Argentina,  South  Africa. 
Australia,  and  European  countries  have 

done 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  what  have  they  done, 
if  I  may  ask? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Canada  re- 
quires that  our  manufacturers  have  60 
percent  Canada  value  added  in  Canada. 
Brazil  started  out  by  requiring  50  per- 
cent Brazilian  value  added.  Brazil 
started  out  with  that  figure,  and  now 
on  automobiles  there  has  to  be  added 
100  percent  Brazilian  value.  Therefore, 
everything  from  the  bottom  of  automo- 
bile tires  to  the  top  of  radio  aerials  is 
manufactured  in  Brazil.  Our  sales 
went  down  from  $82  million  to  $14  mil- 
lion in  1963.  The  figure  will  be  much 
lower  than  that  in  the  future. 

Australia  has  adopted  a  pattern  which 
amounts  to  adding  95  percent  of  Aus- 
tralian value. 

Argentina  had  a  reqiiirement  of  an 
addition  of  45  percent  Argentine  value 
added  in  1962.  It  advanced  it  to  90  per- 
cent in  1964.  Our  exports  to  that  coun- 
try dropped  from  $75  million  to  $18 
million. 

South  Africa  is  pursuing  a  similar  pol- 
icy. Our  exports  dropped  from  11,000 
autos  to  5,000  autos. 

France  imposes  taxes  on  U.S.  automo- 
biles that  amount  to  10  times  her  own 
taxes,  largely  due  to  the  difference  in 
weight,  and  this  has  reduced  our  sales. 
So  if  what  happened  in  Brazil  and 
other  countries  should  happen  in  Can- 
ada, we  are  in  danger  of  losing  our  $580 
million  surplus. 

What  this  measure  does  Is  save  the 
$580  million  trade  balance  and  save 
25,000  good  jobs  in  the  United  States 
because  of  the  surplus  in  the  difference 
between  what  we  send  Canada  and 
what  is  sent  here. 

U.S.  production  would  increase  from 
$24  billion  to  $29  billion.  While  UJS. 
production  increased,  Canada's  produc- 
tion, while  not  so  great  in  numbers,  per- 
centagewise would  increase  even  greater, 
because  it  is  working  from  a  lower  point 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  these 
points  have  been  gone  over  before.  I 
can  siunmarize  them  as  follows.  I  ani 
for  any  equitable  agreement  which  will 
lead  to  Canadian  prosperity. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
interrupt  for  a  question? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  mentioned  the  60-percent  In- 
crease in  production  must  be  achieved 
through  manufactures  and  sales  in 
Canada.  It  is  the  understanding  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  the  Cana- 
dian increase  of  the  $240  million  will  al 
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have  to  come  out  of  manufactures  and 
sales  in  Canada? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  these  goods  have  to  be  produced 
in  Canada  but  do  not  have  to  be  sold  in 
Canada.  They  can  be  sold  in  the  United 
States  as  well. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  But  the  way  it  works,  these 
companies  are  undertaking  to  commit 
themselves  in  Canada  that  they  will 
produce  enough  to  take  care  of  increased 
consumption  in  Canada.  We  have  in 
this  country  an  existing  favorable 
balance.  Canada  has  to  require  this  to 
get  efficiency  and  economy  of  opera- 
tion. Instead  of  Ford  producing  70 
models  of  automobiles,  which  is  an  in- 
efficient operation  because  they  do  not 
produce  enough  to  have  mass  produc- 
tion, they  would  produce  maybe  3  lines. 
Every  automobile  that  goes  from 
Canada  into  the  United  States  opens  the 
way  for  an  automobile  from  the  United 
States  into  Canada. 

While  they  would  maintain  a  different 
percentage  of  Canadian  production  they 
would  ship  into  this  country  a  con- 
siderable number  of  automobiles,  while 
we  would  ship  other  cars  into  their 
country. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  wish  to  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  query 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

What  this  agreement  does  is  to  close 
the  Canadian  market  to  the  United 
States.  It  opens  the  American  market 
to  Canada.  We  get  nothing  in  return. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

The  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  condemns  the  entire  case. 
It  is  true  that  Canadian  production 
is  expensive  because  they  make  many 
varied  lines  in  a  small  capacity.    Instead 
of  making  many  lines,  they  make  two  or 
three.    That  is  what  is  going  to  happen. 
Ford,  Chrysler,  and  General   Motors 
will  build  plants  in  Canada  where  the 
differential  in  labor  is  53  cents  to  83 
cents  an  hour.     The  tariff  is  taken  off. 
Then  they  will  look  at  this  differential 
in  labor,  with  brandnew  plants.    They 
will  take  the  small  Chevi-olets,   Fords, 
and  Plymouths,  and  manufacture  them 
in  Canada.    Since    Canada   is   on   the 
American    border,    the    cars    will    be 
shipped  into  the  United  States  as  if  made 
in  the  United  States,  and  there  will  be 
no  tariff  on  the  automobiles.    Canadians 
will  not  bother  making  Cadillacs.  Con- 
tinentals, or  Chrysler  Imperials  in  Can- 
ada any  more.    They  will  make  those  in 
the  United  States.    But  how  many  peo- 
ple earn  their  bread  and  butter  on  Chry- 
sler Imperials,   Cadillacs,   and   liincoln 
Continentals?     It  is  on  mass-produced 
items. 

The  automobile  companies  are  so  or- 
ganized that  they  will  spread  around 
themselves  satellite  plants. 

The  10,000  manufacturers  of  parts  in 
the  United  States,  in  Ohio,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  and  in  Wisconsin,  in  or- 
der to  get  the  advantage  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  tariff,  will  go  into  Canada.  By 
so  doing  they  will  be  doing  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  a  favor  because 
this  helps  satisfy  their  commitments. 


What  we  are  doing  is  opening  up  the 
American  market  to  Canada  and  closing 
ourselves  from  Canada. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  This  agreement  came 
before  an  important  committee  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  very  much  impressed  with 
the  case  being  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

What  he  is  sasang,  in  essence,  is  that 
in  the  long  run  all  we  are  doing  is  export- 
ing American  jobs. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  are  taking  jobs 
that  exist  in  the  United  States,  and 
through  certain  pressures  that  are  going 
to  be  exerted  on  the  satellite  industries — 
whose  chief  sponsors  are  the  big  four — 
our  businesses  will  be  caused  to  locate 
in  Canada.  They  will  say,  "If  these  com- 
panies want  us  to  buy  this  product  and 
put  on  assembly  lines,  they  had  better 
establish  in  Canada;  otherwise  they  will 
lose  their  account." 

What  makes  the  United  States  indulge 
in  such  an  agreement?  What  are  the 
advantages?  What  is  good  for  our  coun- 
try in  this  agreement? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Let  me  put  it  in  the 
vernacular.  I  believe  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  taking  us  for  a  bunch  of  chumps, 
to  put  it  as  bluntly  as  I  can. 

The  State  Department  entered  into  this 
agreement  without  knowing  that  side 
agreements  were  in  effect.  The  State 
Department  did  not  know  what  the 
agreements  were  all  about.  They 
thought  they  had  to  do  it  because 
Canada  was  grumbling  because  so  many 
automobiles  were  being  manufactured 
in  the  United  States.  We  are  strong  in 
automobiles.  This  is  our  strong  suit  in 
the  United  States. 

I  read  from  the  report  of  the  hearing. 
Consider  what  Canada  does  to  us.  We 
do  not  complain.  It  is  on  page  10  of  the 
report. 

Canada  sends  $103  million  worth  of 
liquor  to  us.  We  send  $2  million  worth  to 
Canada.  In  iron  ore  and  concentrates 
Canada  sends  to  us  $275  million  and  we 
send  to  Canada  $58  million  worth. 
Canada  sends  to  the  United  States  in 
wood,  logs,  and  lumber  $352  million 
worth,  and  we  send  to  Canada  $55  million 
worth.  In  wood  pulp  and  waste  paper, 
Canada  sends  to  the  United  States  $346 
million  worth,  and  we  send  $12  million 
worth  to  Canada.  Canada  sends  $747 
million  worth  of  paper  and  paperboard, 
and  we  send  to  Canada  $47  million  worth. 
I  am  not  complaining  about  that.  But 
Canada  comes  to  the  United  States  and 
says  to  us  that  we  are  sending  so  many 
automobiles  to  Canada  and  they  do  not 
send  enough  automobiles  to  us. 

I  say  that  is  right.  We  are  doing  a  big 
job  in  automobiles,  and  we  should.  I 
do  not  complain  because  Canada  has  a 
natural  advantage  in  all  the  other  items. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Canada  should  real- 
ize that  the  military  might  we  maintain — 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  guaran- 
tees her  security. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  They  take  it  for 
granted,  because  they  feel  it  is  for  our 
protection  also. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  cannot  become 
Involved  in  a  vitriolic  quarrel  with 
Canada.  She  needs  us  and  we  need 
Canada. 

We  hope  to  achieve  Justice  in  these 
matters. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  have  seen 
countries,  partly  as  a  matter  of  pride, 
move  in  and  take  these  industries. 

It  is  our  job,  when  a  country  starts 
doing  this,  so  far  as  America  is  con- 
cerned, to  see  if  we  can  keep  a  steady 
trade  balance. 

We  had  a  $58-million  trade  balance  in 
automotive  products  in  Canada.  This 
legislation  projects  into  a  $580-million 
trade  balance.  We  would  be  retaining 
that  much  of  the  Canadian  market. 

In  addition  to  any  favorable  trade  bal- 
ance, there  is  one  more  thing. 

American  companies  and  U.S.-owned 
companies  will  be  manufacturing  those 
automobiles. 

This  agreement  is  a  good  deal  for  the 
United  States.  We  shall  have  a  favor- 
able balance  of  trade  in  automobiles  with 
Canada  for  years  from  now,  in  the  same 
amount  we  have  now,  which  means  that 
we  will  save  25,000  jobs  which  depend  on 
exports  of  automotive  products  to  Can- 
ada. We  are  shipping  them  many  parts 
and  automobiles,  and  they  are  translated 
into  25.000  jobs. 

Their  industry  would  increase.  Their 
production  would  increase  from  $1.5  to 
$2.1  billion.  That  is  a  pretty  good  in- 
crease. It  is  an  increase  of  about  35  or 
40  percent.  At  the  same  time,  oiu:  in- 
dustry is  increasing.  We  have  seen  some 
of  the  plans  our  industry  has.  Some  of 
them  have  been  made  available  to  our 
people.  Our  industrial  production  would 
increase  from  $24  to  $29  billion.  That 
is  perhaps  only  a  20-percent  increase. 
But  in  absolute  terms  that  increase  in 
our  industry  is  many  times  as  big,  in  dol- 
lar figures,  as  the  increase  in  Canadian 
industry. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield,  so 
that  I  may  make  an  observation  on  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  We  must  remember 
one  thing.  Of  all  the  nations  in  the 
free  world,  the  United  States  is  the  only 
nation  that  is  on  a  wartime  economy  in 
time  of  peace.  The  United  States  spends 
$50  billion  a  year  to  make  the  things  that 
we  pray  to  God  we  will  never  be  called 
upon  to  use,  while  Canada  is  about  to 
begin  making  automobile  parts  and  re- 
frigerators. Germany,  Italy,  France, 
and  England  are  engaged  in  building  up 
a  peacetime  industry.  They  are  mak- 
ing the  things  that  people  want  in  peace- 
time. But  the  United  States  is  bolster- 
ing her  great  gross  national  product  by 
spending  billions  of  dollars  a  year  to 
make  the  things  that  are  required  to 
destroy. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  would  we  be 
spending  if  we  did  not  have  Canada  to 
the  north  of  us? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  not  the  least 
idea.    But  we  have  lines  of  detection 
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and  have  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
putting  up  those  lines. 

When  we  sent  our  boys  to  Prance,  we 
had  to  pay  $5  for  every  American  who 
put  his  foot  on  French  soil  In  order  to 
liberate  France. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. We  are  always  negotiating  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  is  supposed  to  be 
Santa  Claus  all  the  time;  otherwise  the 
agreements  will  not  work. 

To  return  to  the  observation  I  wish 
to  make.  Yesterday  the  distingiiished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  tMr. 
GoREl  testified  that  he  has  documen- 
tary evidence  that  certain  manufactur- 
ers have  already  notified  their  employees 
that  it  is  planned  to  close  their  plants  In 
this  country  and  establish  new  factories 
In  Canada.  If  that  Is  not  the  most  glar- 
ing, the  most  dramatic,  the  most  graphic 
example  of  exporting  American  jobs,  I 
do  not  know  what  could  be. 

The  retort  that  is  being  made  is  that 
the  American  big  four  automobile  manu- 
facturers will  make  big  profits.  In  other 
words,  we  will  become  the  bankers  to  the 
world.  But  in  that  process,  we  will  be 
eliminating  American  jobs.  The  first 
thing  we  know  all  that  will  be  produced 
in  the  United  States,  if  we  continue  the 
way  we  are  going,  will  be  bombs  and 
nuclear  and  thermonuclear  weapons. 
The  refrigerators,  automobiles,  televi- 
sions, and  everything  else  that  goes  with 
them  will  be  produced  in  other  lands. 

We  saw  that  happen  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry. I  have  been  Involved  in  the  tex- 
tile industry  up  to  my  neck.  I  have  seen 
the  exportation  of  jobs  from  that  in- 
dustry. We  shall  do  so  again  In  the 
automobile  industry. 

The  argument  is  made:  "Yes.  but  con- 
sider the  profits  that  will  be  made  by 
the  few  mills  that  will  remain."  That 
is  the  argument  of  my  good  friend  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken] .  But  I  am  not  in- 
terested in  corporate  profits:  I  am  in- 
terested in  jobs.  It  strikes  me  that  we 
are  exporting  jobs  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  balance  of  payments.  The  bal- 
ance of  payments  Is  but  a  figure  on  a 
piece  of  paper.  I  am  interested  in  pro- 
tecting good,  old  fashioned  jobs. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  More  jobs 
will  be  created  under  this  agreement 
than  existed  in  the  same  period  of  last 
year. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes,  because  the 
American  consumer  who  is  working  will 
buy  automobiles.  If  his  job  is  taken 
away,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  sell  him 
automobiles. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  also 
because  we  have  a  $580  million  trade  sur- 
plus on  this  item.  This  agreement  seeks 
to  protect  that  surplus.  That  is  all  this 
action  seeks  to  protect. 

The  Senator  mentioned  documentary 
proof  of  some  industry  planning  to  move 
some  of  its  jobs  Into  Canada.  I  placed 
In  the  Record  yesterday  a  statement  of 
the  Canadian  Government  to  the  effect 
that  17  of  their  plants  would  be  moved 
to  the  United  States.  So  the  agreement 
will  work  both  ways. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  wish  a  list  of  those 
nsunes  could  be  placed  In  the  Record, 
because  I  am  interested  in  it. 


Mr.  RIBICOPP.     The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Not  quite.  It  appears 
that  the  ardent  opponents  of  further 
cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  do  not  quite  understand.  I 
am  sure  that  the  opponents  would  find 
that  the  production  of  war  material  is 
prorated  between  the  two  countries  ac- 
cording to  the  benefits  received  and  the 
costs  incurred.  This  arrangement  has 
been  made  by  the  executive  branch. 
Up  until  the  last  2  years  or  so  the  United 
Slates  appeared  to  get  the  greater  share 
of  war  material  production.  I  under- 
stand that  defense  sharing  is  now  pretty 
well  in  balance. 

The  Senator's  State  of  Connecticut  is 
probably,  for  its  size,  the  leading  State 
in  the  Union  in  the  production  of  ma- 
terials for  defense.  I  believe  Connecti- 
cut's Government  contracts  amount  to 
something  over  $1  billion  a  year,  and 
they  are  largely  devoted  to  war  ma- 
terials. 

But   here   is   another   point  that   no 
one  seems  to  have  brought  out:  When 
Canadians  make  more  money,  where  do 
they  spend  that  money?    All  one  has  to 
do  is  to  come  into  Vermont  at  any  time 
from  Thursday  to  Monday.    The  soutli 
end  of  the  State  will  be  covered  with 
Connecticut  cars,  and  we  appreciate  that. 
Many  of  the  owners  want  to  go  back 
home  as  soon  as  they  can.    The  north 
end  of  the  State  wUl  be  teeming  with 
Canadian  cars.    The  Canadians  will  be 
doing  much  of  their  shopping  and  en- 
joying their  recreation  in  Vermont.     I 
do  not  know  what  the  recreation  and 
trade  relations  between  the  2  coimtries 
amounts  to.    My  recollection  is  that  it  is 
huge.    By    "huge,"    I   mean    $100    mil- 
lion   or    so    in    our    favor.    I    may    be 
in  error.   But  I  did  want  to  point  out  one 
fact  that  has  been  a  favorite  topic  of 
discussion  between  the  two  parliamen- 
tary bodies  when  they  meet  once  or  twice 
a  year.   It  has  been  the  prorating  of  pro- 
duction  of   defense   materials   for   the 
mutual  defense  of  North  America.    Now 
Canada  has  been  getting  its  share,  and 
our  Government  believes  we  are  getting 
our   share.     I    do    not   know   what   it 
amounts  to,  but  I  did  not  want  the  im- 
pression to  be  left  that  we  are  furnish- 
ing all  the  costs  and  Canada  is  getting 
all   the   benefits.     It   is   a   question  of 
whether  they  are  costs  or  benefits  when 
we  are  producing  war  materials.    They 
mean  many  jobs;  I  know  that. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  I  are  not  in  disagreement. 
Before  the  Senator  came  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  the  opponents  of  the  agree- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GoRE>,  and  I  had  stated,  both  yes- 
terday and  today,  that  we  are  ready  to 
vota  right  now  for  a  common  market  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States, 
with  the  elimination  of  all  tariffs. 

But  that  Is  not  the  issue  here.  We 
would  be  for  that  right  away.  What 
concerns  us  is  that  an  agreement  has 
been  entered  Into  with  Canada  which  Is 
detrimental  to  the  United  States  and 
violates  U.S.  commitments  to  GATT. 

Already  It  Is  complained  that  the  agree- 
ment violates  the  most-favored-natlon 


clause  of  our  trade  agreements,  and  this 
is  an  agreement  that,  as  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  well  pointed  out, 
means  a  definite  exportation  of  jobs 
from  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  men  who  testified  was  from 
Connecticut.  He  pointed  out  that  he  has 
a  plant  in  Connecticut  that  employs  5.000 
persons.  He  has  another  plant  in  Eng- 
land that  employs  2,000  persons.  He 
supplies  bearings  to  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. It  is  his  wish  and  preference  to 
expand  as  much  as  possible  in  the  United 
States.  Everything  else  being  equal,  he 
would  want  to  build  a  new  plant  and 
provide  more  jobs  in  Connecticut. 

Certainly,  if  it  were  to  come  to  the 
question  of  having  to  go  to  Canada  to 
supply  parts — and  the  Canadians  can 
even  now  compete  with  America — he 
would  have  to  take  his  plant  and  move  it 
there.  The  Budd  Co.  of  Philadelphia 
annoimced  last  week  that  it  would  open 
a  plant  in  Canada  to  supply  bodies  and 
parts  in  the  light  of  what  has  taken 
place  with  respect  to  the  automobile 
agreement. 

The  agreement  provides  for  a  produc- 
tion expansion  of  60  percent  of  any  in- 
crease in  the  Canadian  market  plus  $241 
million  a  year  in  increased  production  by 
1968.  This  would  require  approximately 
$1  billion  of  American  capital  to  'ouild 
these  plants  to  secure  the  increased 
production. 

We  are  trying  to  point  out  here  that 
this  is  a  one-way  agreement,  that  the 
United  States  does  not  get  any  benefit. 
We  believe  that,  since  we  have  a  favor- 
able industrial  balance  of  trade  on  cer- 
tain products  and  have  an  advantage  in 
making  automobiles  in  the  United  States, 
we  should  not  do  this. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  in 
regard  to  the  common  market.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  could  obtain  a  common 
market  all  at  once.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Congress  should  vote  for  it.  I  am  rather 
sure  that  the  Canadian  Parliament  would 
not  vote  for  it  at  this  time. 

I  have  observed  that  there  seems  to 
be  about  the  same  degree  of  apprehen- 
sion over  this  proposal  for  an  automotive 
parts  agreement  north  of  the  border 
that  there  is  south  of  the  border.  Last 
spring  it  appeared  doubtful  that  the  Ca- 
nadian Parliament  would  approve  it. 
However,  they  did  agree  to  it. 

I  believe  that  a  move  like  this  would 
lead  in  the  direction  of  a  common  mar- 
ket.   I  also  understand  that  the  English 
and  Western  European  manufacturers 
are  not  very  happy  over  the  prospective 
arrangement  between  our  two  countries. 
I  am  siire  that  any  agreement  such  as 
this  will  cause  certain  industries  to  make 
readjustments.    They  would  have  to  do 
it.    We  carmot  make  progress  in  any  di- 
rection   without    somebody    having  to 
make  readjustments.    However,  as  far  as 
Connecticut  is  concerned,  the  business 
interests  of  that  State  are  very  ingeni- 
ous and  versatile.    I  would  not  expect 
them  to  go  out  of  business  If  this  ar- 
rangement were  to  go  through.    How- 
ever, when  we  consider  the  number  w 
Canadians  coming  into  the  United  States 
to  spen^  their  vacations   In  Chicopee 
Fall  Riv^,   and  Woonsocket,   all  orer 
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Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont — 
Syracuse  and  Rochester,  in  New  York 
State,  are  two  of  their  favorite  trading 
centers — we  realize  that  our  prospects 
are,  to  a  considerable  degree  at  least, 
dependent  on  their  prosperity. 

If  I  thought  that  efforts  at  a  closer  co- 
operation would  end  with  this  arrange- 
ment for  automotive  parts,  I  do  not  know 
what  my  position  would  be.  I  believe 
that  this  is  a  start  toward  a  greater  co- 
operative effort,  not  for  an  immediate 
common  market  because  we  could  not 
get  it  at  this  time.  We  could  not  get  a 
favorable  vote  in  the  Senate  and  prob- 
ably not.  in  the  Canadian  House  at  this 
time,  but  closer  cooperation  means  much. 
Further  than  that,  we  are  very  fortunate 
that  we  have  Canada  as  one  of  our  near- 
est neighbors.  Our  defense  costs  would 
be  infinitely  more  tlian  they  are  if  that 
were  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  the  Senator  to 
mean  that  this  is  an  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  no 
other  country? 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  is  this  not  on 
the  basis  of  a  treaty?  If  this  is  an  agree- 
ment between  two  countries,  why  does  it 
come  up  in  the  form  of  legislation  and 
not  in  the  form  of  a  treaty? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  device  to  avoid  the 
two-thirds  vote  on  a  treaty.  Therefore, 
this  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  executive  agreements,  instead  of 
treaties.  One  of  the  basic  faults  in  the 
legislation  is  that  it  is  a  means  of  by- 
passing our  duty  as  Senators  to  pass  on 
treaties  by  substituting  such  an  agree- 
ment for  an  executive  treaty  and  thus 
avoiding  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  say- 
ing that  we  are  trying  to  outsmart  our- 
selves? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  We  are  being  out- 
smarted, and  we  are  cooperating  most 
wilhngly  in  being  outsmarted. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 


AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  18,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
THE  ADMISSIBILITY  OF  CONFES- 
SIONS IN  EVIDENCE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  on  June  24,  I  spoke  here 
on  the  crime  menace  now  prevailing  in 
this  country.  At  that  time,  I  introduced 
five  bills  in  the  nature  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion. Today,  I  wish  to  offer  another  bill 
and  to  supplement  the  remarks  that  I 
made  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  bill  for  appropriate  reference,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  foUowing  my 
remarks,  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
^1  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
iwred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
*^  be  printed  in  the  Recorb,  as  re- 
quested. 


The  bill  (S.  2578)  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
admissibility  in  evidence  of  confessions 
introduced  by  Mr.  McClellan  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Ervin),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  present  generation,  a  series  of 
decisions  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and 
by  some  circuit  courts  of  appeal  has 
brought  confusion  and  disarray  into  the 
field  of  law  enforcement.  These  deci- 
sions have  set  free  many  dangerous 
criminals  and  are  daily  preventing  the 
conviction  of  others  who  are  guilty. 
Thus,  we  are  witnessing  the  sordid  spec- 
tacle of  known,  admitted,  and  confessed 
murderers,  robbers,  and  rapists  being 
freed  by  the  courts  not  on  the  basis  of 
innocence,  but  rather  on  the  pretext  of 
some  alleged,  minor,  or  dubious  techni- 
cality. 

The  breakdown  of  law  and  order  ema- 
nating from  such  slavish  dedication  to 
technicalities  is  diminishing  the  safety 
of  our  citizens  in  their  homes  and  on  the 
streets  of  our  cities.  It  is,  to  some  de- 
gree, responsible  for  the  increase  in  vi- 
cious assaults  that  are  being  made  by 
thugs  and  hoodlums  upon  police  and  law 
enforcement  officials  upon  whom  we 
must  rely  for  protection. 

Gangsters,  racketeers,  and  habitual 
criminals  are  increasingly  defying  the 
law  and  flaunting  duly  constituted  au- 
thority and  getting  away  with  it.  As  a 
consequence,  public  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  courts  to  administer  justice 
is  being  undermined  and  gravely  im- 
paired. Until  the  courts,  and  particu- 
larly the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  become 
cognizant  of  this  damaging  trend  and 
begin  to  administer  justice  v(dth  greater 
emphasis  on  truth  and  a  deeper  concern 
for  the  protection  of  the  public,  the 
crime  rate  will  continue  to  accelerate 
and  the  quality  of  justice  will  further 
deteriorate. 

Criminal  laws  and  punishment  of  the 
guilty  are  imperative  to  the  preservation 
of  social  order  and  the  civic  liberties  of 
our  people.  In  the  pursuit  of  those  ob- 
jectives, the  scales  of  justice  should  be 
balanced  proportionately  and  firmly  so 
as  to  protect  both  the  rights  of  society 
and  those  of  the  Individual.  But  those 
scales  can  neither  function  properly  nor 
mete  out  justice  when  they  are  operated 
under  "butcher  thumb"  techniques  that 
weight  them  heavily  in  favor  of  the 
criminal  and  adversely  toward  society. 

In  addition  to  the  unrealistic  and  dis- 
torted interpretations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— giving  it  meanings  that  are  en- 
tirely out  of  harmony  with  common- 
sense  and  with  precedent — emanating 
from  the  Supreme  Court,  there  has  been 
a  series  of  decisions,  involving  the 
Court's  construction  of  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  especially  rule  5(a), 
which  is  equally  damaging. 

In  1947,  Congress  indicated  its  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  including  rule  5(a)  which,  in 
effect,  states  that  an  ofiScer  making  an 
arrest  shall  take  the  arrested  person 
without  unnecessary  delay  before  a  com- 
mitting magistrate. 


TbaX  rule  Is  not  contradictory  to  nor 
is  it  out  of  harmony  with  procedures 
that  have  been  followed  in  Federal  and 
State  courts  for  many  years.  It  was 
simply  designed  to  prevent  protracted 
confinement  in  order  to  coerce  the  pris- 
oner. The  determination  of  what  con- 
stitutes unnecessary  delay  was  properly 
left  to  the  court.  The  language  carries 
with  it  the  full  import  that  unnecessary 
delay  would<be  influenced  and  deter- 
mined by  the  particular  circvunstances 
in  any  given  case.  But  I  dare  say  that 
no  Congressman  or  Senator  who  ap- 
proved the  adoption  of  rule  5(a)  In  1947 
had  any  idea  that  it  would  be  perverted 
by  the  courts  as  it  was  in  the  Mallory 
case.  Not  only  the  clear  meaning  but 
also  the  significant  connotation  of  the 
word  "unnecessary"  clearly  Implies  and 
recognizes  that  a  different  set  of  cir- 
cumstances may  attend  each  separate 
case  or  instance  of  arrest  or  detention. 

The  salient  facts  of  the  Mallory  case 
are: 

In  April  of  1954,  a  woman  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  was  raped  in  the  basement  of 
the  apartment  building  in  which  she 
lived.  The  circiunstances  clearly  indi- 
cated that  the  perpetrator  of  this  crime 
was  one  of  three  young  men.  The  rapist 
was  disguised,  and  the  woman  was  im- 
able  to  make  positive  identification.  So, 
the  police  took  all  three  suspects  to  head- 
quarters for  questioning.  They  all  agreed 
to  take  a  lie  detector  test.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  test  and  some  7  hours  after 
he  had  been  taken  into  custody,  Andrew 
Mallory  confessed  to  the  crime.  The 
police  could  not  locate  a  contunitting 
magistrate  that  night,  and  therefore,  he 
was  not  arraigned  imtil  the  next  day. 
For  this  reason,  the  Supreme  Court  (Mal- 
lory v.  U.S.,  354  U.S.  449,  decided  June  27, 
1957)  reversed  his  conviction  and  re- 
leased him  saying  that  the  delay  between 
arrest  and  arraigrunent  was  too  long. 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  might 
ask.  What  should  the  police  have  done? 
Should  they  have  released  him  that  night 
after  he  confessed  because  no  commit- 
ting magistrate  was  available  for  his  ar- 
raigrunent? The  answer  is  positively 
"No."  And,  had  they  done  so.  they  would 
have  committed  a  flagrant  and  inexcus- 
able breach  of  duty;  but  no  more  so  than 
did  the  Supreme  Court  when  it  released 
him  on  society  to  resume  pursuit  of  his 
criminal  and  predatory  instincts.  And, 
after  his  release,  Mallory  did  pursue  those 
instincts.  For  not  long  after  he  was 
freed,  he  perpetrated  another  crime — 
another  personal  assault,  in  another 
city — in  Philadelphia — for  which  he  was 
convicted  and  was  sentenced  to  11  Va  to 
23  years'  imprisonment.  This  second  vic- 
tim, and  probably  others  we  do  not  know 
about,  would  have  been  spared  the  rav- 
ages of  this  criminal  if  justice  had  not 
miscarried — if  the  courts  had  not  seized 
upon  a  minor  technicality  to  set  him 
free. 

Interrogation  is  one  of  the  principal 
methods  used  by  law  enforcement  officers 
in  solving  crimes.  It  is  a  traditional,  a 
legitimate,  and  an  indispensable  detec- 
tion procedure.  Most  crimes  are  com- 
mitted in  secret.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
if  a  man  is  intent  on  committing  serious 
crimes — murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  so 
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forth— he  will  do  it  if  at  all  possible  when 
there  are  no  witnesses  present,  as  did 
Andrew  Mallory.  He  will  disguise  him- 
self so  as  to  prevent  identification,  as  did 
Andrew  Mallory.  Thus,  at  the  very  out- 
set, the  task  of  the  police  in  attempting 
to  ferret  out  the  criminal — with  all  of  his 
guises  and  disguises — is  often  like  look- 
Fng  for  the  proverbial  needle  in  a  hay- 
stack. And.  court  decisions,  such  as  the 
decision  in  the  Mallory  case,  are  pre- 
senting barricades  that  prevent  the 
police  from  even  getting  to  the  haystack, 
much  less  permitting  them  to  search  in 
it  for  the  elusive  needle. 

The  evil  consequences  of  the  Mallory 
rule  are  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  deci- 
sion rendered  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Killough 
ca.se. 

In  1960.  James  Killough  strangled  his 
wife.  Goldie.  and  buried  her  at  a  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  city  dump.  Because  of 
strongly  suspicious  circumstances  sur- 
rounding Goldies  disappearance,  Kil- 
lough was  questioned  at  some  length.  At 
the  end  of  the  day,  he  confessed  and 
showed  the  police  where  he  buried  her 
body.  He  was  then  arraigned.  The 
next  day,  while  still  in  confinement,  he 
confessed  again.  He  was  tried  in  a  Dis- 
trict court  and  convicted.  But,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals, 
basing  its  decision  largely  upon  the  rule 
laid  down  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Mallory  case,  reversed  his  conviction 
and  held  that  the  first  confession  made 
by  him  was  inadmissible  because  of  the 
delay  in  arraignment  from  the  time  Kil- 
lough was  detained  for  questioning  be- 
fore he  confessed,  and  that  his  second 
confession  was  inadmissible  because  it 
was  tainted  with  the  first.  (Killough  v. 
U.S..  315  F.  2d  241,  decided  Oct.  4,  1963. ^ 

In  his  dissenting  opinion,  Judge  Ber- 
ger  said,  in  part: 

It  Is  Inconceivable  that  Jxiatlce  would  go  to 
such  lengths  Ignoring  a  reasonable  balance 
between  individual  rights  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public. 

When  an  attempt  was  made  to  try 
Killough  again,  after  a  second  trial  and 
reversal  the  trial  judge  observed  that 
according  to  the  ruling  by  the  court  of 
appeals  the  Government  had  no  case 
whatsoever  against  him.  Without  Kil- 
loughs  first  confession  which  led  the 
officers  to  the  finding  of  his  wife's  body, 
the  crime  of  murder  could  not  be  estab- 
lished because  the  Government  had  no 
corpse  to  present  as  evidence  that  a  mur- 
der had  been  conmiltted. 

Goldie  Killough's  body  was  not  then 
available  for  identification  by  anyone 
else.  Killough.  in  the  course  of  the  in- 
vestigation, had  gone  with  the  officers  to 
the  city  dump  to  identify  the  body  as 
that  of  his  wife.  Since  the  confession 
was  ruled  out.  that  testimony  could  not 
be  presented  as  a  part  of  the  effort  to 
establish  his  guilt. 

In  my  view,  the  right  of  this  murderer, 
James  Killough.  to  a  speedy  arraignment 
was  not  paramount  to  Goldie  Killough's 
right  to  stay  alive  nor  should  it  tran- 
scend the  right  of  society  to  have  him 
tried  and  pxmished  for  her  murder. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
right  of  the  individual,  in  this  instance 


Killough's  wife,  to  stay  alive,  and  the 
right  of  society  to  have  him  tried  and 
punished  for  his  crime,  should  transcend 
any  minor  technicality  which  could  not 
possibly  have  bent  or  influenced  in  any 
way  his  guilt  or  innocence. 

But  the  acme  of  irrationality  and  the 
ultimate  in  absurdity  occurred  a  few 
months  ago  when  this  same  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
I  Alston  V.  U.S..  D.C.  Circuit  No.  18750, 
decided  May  6.  1965)  reversed  the  man- 
slaughter conviction  of  Tom  E.  Alston, 
Jr..  because  he  was  interviewed  for  5 
minutes  before  being  taken  to  a  magis- 
trate for  arraignment.  This  clearly 
demonstrates  the  incongruous  and  un- 
conscionable extremes  to  which  this 
court  has  gone  to  favor  and  release  the 
guilty  to  the  detriment  of  law  and  order 
and  a  safe  society.  The  phrase,  "with- 
out unnecessary  delay,"  under  the  dis- 
torted construction  now  applied  by  this 
court,  means  the  police  cannot  detain 
and  talk  to  or  interrogate  for  even  5 
minutes  one  who  is  suspect  of  having 
committed  a  crime  of  violence. 

The  restrictive  rule  laid  down  in  the 
Escobeda  case  ^Escobeda  v.  Illinois,  378 
US.  378,  1964)  also  emphasizes  the 
plight  of  the  police  in  their  efforts  to 
cope  with  crime  as  a  result  of  the 
shackles  that  have  been  placed  on  them 
by  court  decisions.  In  that  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  held : 

When,  as  here,  an  investigation  no  longer 
Is  a  general  inquiry  Into  an  unsolved  crime, 
but  has  begun  to  focus  on  a  particular  sus- 
pect who  has  been  taken  Into  custody,  and 
the  police  carry  out  Interrogation  that  lends 
itself  to  Incriminating  statements,  without 
warning  him  of  his  constitutional  rights  and 
without  acceding  to  his  requests  for  assist- 
ance of  counsel,  the  accused  has  been  denied 
the  right  to  counsel  guaranteed  by  amend- 
ment 6  and  the  due  process  clause  of  amend- 
ment 14.  Consequently  any  statement 
elicited  from  him  during  such  Interrogation 
is  inadmissible  at  his  trial. 

Justice  White  accurately  characterizes 
this  far-reaching  decision  in  his  dissent- 
ing opinion.    Restated: 

The  Court  seems  to  think  that  it  Is  un- 
civilized for  law  enforcement  to  use  an  ac- 
cused's own  admission  at  his  trial,  and  effects 
this  by  attaching  the  right  to  counsel  to  its 
rule.  This  right  attaches  once  the  accused 
becomes  suspect  and  thus  bars  admissions 
This  rule  will  prove  unworkable  unless  po- 
lice cars  are  equipped  with  public  defenders 
and  undercover  agents  and  police  Informants 
have  defense  counsel  at  their  side.  Under 
this  approach  one  might  argue  that  a  poten- 
tial defendant  Is  constitutionally  entitled 
to  an  attorney  before,  not  after,  he  commits 
a  crime  since  It  Is  then  that  incriminating 
evidence  Is  put  within  reach  of  government 
by  the  would-be  accused.  The  defendant 
here  knew  full  well  that  he  did  not  have  to 
answer.  This  new  rule  will  cripple  law  en- 
forcement. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  my  language. 
That  is  the  language  of  the  Associate 
Supreme  Court  Justice  who  participated 
in  this  decision.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
agree  with  Justice  White.  The  prohibi- 
tions imposed  by  this  rule  will  thwart 
legitimate  and  necessary  efforts  of  law 
enforcement  officers  to  detect  and  inves- 
tigate crime  and  to  apprehend  and 
prosecute  those  who  are  guilty.    Thus. 


by  this  decision,  the  rights  of  society  and 
the  safety  of  the  public  are  further  im- 
periled while  the  wages  of  crime  and  pro- 
tection of  the  criminal  are  greatly  en- 
hanced. 

The  degree  of  paralysis  the  courts  have 
inflicted  on  law  enforcement  is  further 
enlarged  by  a  number  of  decisions  re- 
lating to  search  and  seizure.  This  is 
vividly  illustrated  by  the  crime  record 
and  case  history  of  one  Thomas  H. 
Washington. 

Not  quite  a  year  ago,  on  November  19, 
1964,  a  rape  indictment  against  Wash- 
ington, age  22,  had  to  be  dismissed  be- 
cause the  30-year-old  victim  committed 
suicide  a  week  before  his  scheduled  trial. 
We  have  no  way  of  knowing,  of  course, 
whether  the  suicide  was  associated  with 
the  rape  committed  on  her.  but  in- 
evitably that  fact  is  strongly  suspect  as 
the  proximate  cause  for  t-aking  her  own 
life. 

In  a  second  case,  a  couple  of  months 
later,  on  February  7,  1965.  this  same 
Thomas  H.  Washington  was  indicted 
along  with  five  other  men.  They  were 
all  charged  with  having  raped  at  knife- 
point a  17-year-old  girl.  She  reported 
this  criminal  act  to  the  police  and  ac- 
companied them  to  where  Washington 
lived.  Whereupon  the  police  conducted 
a  search  of  the  premises  and  found  the 
girl's  skirt  and  sweater  in  a  car  parked 
in  the  backyard  of  the  house.  No  search 
warrant  had  been  procured.  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  there  was  time  to  secure  one. 

Judge  George  L.  Hart  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  reluctantly  dismissed  this 
second  rape  charge  against  Washington 
on  the  grounds  that  even  though  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case  had  been  reliably  ob- 
tained the  manner  in  which  it  was  pro- 
cured violated  some  of  the  extreme  tech- 
nical rules  that  have  been  evolved  in  this 
court's  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  search 
and  seizure  and  arrest.  In  other  words, 
under  such  rulings,  the  police  lacked  au- 
thority to  conduct  the  search,  and  there- 
fore the  evidence  obtained  by  the  search 
was  inadmissible.  Without  this  evi- 
dence there  was  no  case  against  Wash- 
ington. 

In  dismissing  the  case  against  Wash- 
ington, Judge  Hart  challenged  the  idea 
that  "decision  of  the  courts  in  our  ju- 
risdiction have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
crime  rate." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ease  and 
convenience  with  which  known  criminals 
and  confessed  criminals  are  being  re- 
leased by  the  courts  today  on  minor  tech- 
nicalities in  a  proximate  cause  or  a  con- 
tributing cause  to  the  accelerated  rate 
of  serious  crimes  taking  place  in  this 
Nation.  The  judge  also  expressed  the 
fear  that  the  release  of  Washington 
might  make  possible  the  rape  of  another 
innocent  victim  by  him.  Already  there 
have  been  two.  Here  comes  the  third 
rape. 

Most  regrettably,  his  fear  was  well 
fovmded,  for  within  weeks  Washington 
was  caught  in  the  act  of  raping  another 
woman.  For  this  offense,  he  has  been 
charged  and  Is  now  in  jail  awaiting  trial. 

In  the  meantime,  I  understand  that 
another  rape  victim  has  identified  him 
as  her  assailant.    Think  of  it,  four  rapes 
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in  less  than  a  year  by  this  one  man  have 
come  to  the  court's  attention.  How 
many  other  victims  chose  not  to  report 
his  assaults  against  them,  we  will  never 
imow. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  this  search 
and  seizure  area  is  one  in  which  enabling 
legislation  may  be  needed. 

Mr.  President,  when  confirmed  crimi- 
nals go  out  to  rob,  to  rape,  and  to  mur- 
der, they  are  not  playing  games;  they 
are  serious.  Crime  to  them  is  business — 
it  is  their  way  of  life.  Our  criminal 
laws — their  enforcement — our  system  of 
jurisprudence,  and  the  administration 
of  justice  must  be  adequate  to  deal  effec- 
tively and  justly  with  these  enemies  and 
the  crimes  they  perpetrate  and  must  not 
be  permitted  to  deteriorate  into  a  state 
of  Impotency. 

I  do  not,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  not 
many  who  do.  want  to  see  confessions 
extracted  from  prisoners  by  threats  or 
violence.  The  days  of  the  third  degree 
are  long  since  gone.  But  the  pendulum 
has  swung  far — too  far — the  other  way. 
We  should  be  humane  and  considerate, 
but  we  must  also  be  resolute  and  vigilant 
In  the  detection  of  crime  and  in  bring- 
ing to  justice  those  who  are  guilty. 

The  time  to  act  is  at  hand  Additional 
legislation  is  needed.  Accordingly,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  designed  to  bring 
the  tilted  scales  of  justice  back  into  bal- 
ance by  removing  a  judicially  contrived 
impediment  which  seriously  hampers — 
and  all  too  often  completely  thwarts — 
efforts  of  dedicated  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials to  apprehend,  identify,  and  secure  a 
conviction  of  notorious  criminals. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  restore 
reason  and  commonsense  to  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  areas  where  some 
courts  have  foresaken  or  abandoned  con- 
sideration and  the  application  of  these 
indispensable  components  of  justice. 

As  we  have  seen,  many  who  are 
?uilty— confessed  habitual  criminals — 
are  being  released  back  on  society  to  pur- 
sue their  predatory  inclinations  and 
vicious  assaults  on  the  property,  the  per- 
son, and  lives  of  others.  They  are  being 
freed  not  because  a  confession  was 
beaten  out  of  them,  not  because  there 
was  any  form  of  coercion  used  or  intimi- 
dation applied,  but  simply  becaiise  of  a 
brief  delay  between  the  time  of  their  ap- 
prehension or  detention  and  their  ar- 
raignment. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  the  Senate  passed 
legislation  which  would  permit  police  of- 
ficers in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  in- 
terrogate suspects  for  a  period  of  3  hours. 
That  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  can 
'^ly  fix  an  arbitrary  time  limit  by  law 
in  which  suspects  can  or  should  be  inter- 
rogated. I  can  conceive  of  extraordinary 
and  unusual  circumstances  where  3 
Jours  might  be  unreasonably  long  to 
hold  a  person  for  interrogation.  But,  in 
■ay  judgment,  there  are  far  more  in- 
stances where  the  circumstances  are  such 
that  3  hours  would  be  grossly  Inadequate 
for  the  officers  to  make  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation and  to  complete  a  proper 
interrogation. 

The  only  correct  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem is  to  permit  the  trial  judge  reason- 


able discretion  in  determining  the  ad- 
missibility of  confessions.  The  length  of 
detention  and  interrogation  in  some  in- 
stances may  well  be  a  factor  in  deciding 
whether  the  confession  or  incriminating 
statements  were  voluntary.  In  deter- 
mining the  admissibility  of  such  state- 
ments, the  principal  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  whether  the  statement  or  con- 
fession was  made  voluntarily.  This  was 
the  prevailing  rule  and  determining  fac- 
tor for  generations  prior  to  the  Mallory 
decison. 

I  fail  to  see  how  permitting  a  prisoner 
to  be  interviewed  for  a  stated  period  of 
time  will  insure  the  absence  of  coercion. 
There  are  times  when  20  minutes  might 
well  be  sufficient  to  coerce  or  to  force  a 
suspect  into  making  an  incriminating 
statement  or  confession.  In  other  in- 
stances, 3  hours,  5  hours,  even  7  hours 
might  well  be  insufficient  for  questioning 
where  such  serious  crimes  of  extortion, 
robbery,  forcible  rape,  murder,  and  kid- 
napping are  involved.  What  might  be  a 
reasonable  time  to  question  a  mature 
adult  could  be  regarded  as  an  unreason- 
able time  for  the  questioning  of  an  im- 
mature and  emotional  youngster.  I  am 
therefore  persuaded  that  the  only  sen- 
sible course — the  rule  that  is  fair  and 
just  to  the  suspect,  to  the  victim,  and 
to  society — is  to  leave  to  the  trial  court 
and  jury  the  right  and  duty,  under  the 
attenrfing  circumstances,  to  determine 
whether  a  confession  should  be  accepted 
as  ^dence  or  if  it  should  be  rejected 
and  eliminated  from  any  consideration 
whatsoever. 

Juries  are  entrusted  to  make  vital  de- 
terminations— to  adjudge  guilt.  Upon 
such  judgment,  the  guilty  are  pimished, 
imprisoned,  and  deprived  of  their  lib- 
erties. If  this  grave  responsibility  can 
be  safely  entrusted  to  the  trial  courts 
and  juries,  then  surely  the  trial  court 
and  jury  are  competent  to  say  whether 
a  confession  or  incriminating  statement 
was  made  voluntarily  and  what  weight 
it  should  be  given  in  determining  the 
guilt  or  irmocence  of  the  defendant. 

Briefly.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  which 
the  senior  Senator  [Mr.  Ervin]  and  I 
have  introduced  today  provides  that  a 
confession  otherwise  admissible  will  not 
be  made  inadmissible  merely  because  of 
delay  in  arraigrmient.  All  other  tests  of 
admissibility,  such  as  voluntariness  and 
so  forth,  will  not  be  affected.  Meanwhile, 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  protect  the 
legitimate  rights  of  suspects  by  providing 
that  no  statement  may  be  received  in 
evidence  unless,  before  being  interro- 
gated, the  accused  was,  first,  informed  of 
the  nature  of  the  offense  which  it  is  be- 
lieved he  has  conmiitted,  second,  advised 
that  he  was  not  required  to  make  a  state- 
ment and  that  any  statement  made  by 
him  might  be  used  against  him,  and 
third,  accorded  reasonable  opportunity 
to  retain  and  consult  with  counsel. 

Mr.  President,  the  crime  bills  which  I 
previously  introduced  and  some  that 
have  been  submitted  by  other  Senators 
have  all  been  referred  to  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee — which  has  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subject  matter. 

I  realize  that  it  is  too  late  to  have 
hearings  and  to  have  these  measures 


duly  processed  and  reported  for  Senate 
action  before  adjournment.  However, 
Mr.  President,  I  am  today  requesting  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
appoint  a  special  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to  consider 
these  bills.  If  this  is  done,  the  special 
subcommittee  can  be  organized  and  be- 
gin preparing  for  hearings  on  this  bill 
and  other  measures  that  may  be  referred 
to  it.  The  subject  matters  involved  are 
of  greatest  importance  and  action  in  this 
field  is  urgent.  I  am  therefore  hopeful 
that  a  number  of  these  measures  will  be 
ready  for  Senate  consideration  early  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 

I  would  hope  that  the  subcommittee 
will  invite  the  appearance  of  and  hear 
many  witnesses  who  are  highly  compe- 
tent to  discuss  the  provisions  of  these 
bills  and  to  submit  recommendations 
thereon;  that  law  enforcement  officers, 
members  of  the  bar,  of  the  judiciary,  and 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  urged  to  examine  these 
measures,  to  make  comments,  and  to  of- 
fer such  suggestions  for  amendment  or 
modification  as  they  deem  prop>er. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  memorandvmi  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  giving  the  remarks 
made  by  the  trial  judge  In  the  Killough 
case,  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington  D.C,  September  28, 1965. 
To:  Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 

Attn :  Mr.  Callaway 
Prom :  American  Law  Division 
Subject :  United  States  v.  Killough 

Reference  Is  made  to  your  request  for  a 
report  of  the  Judge's  remarks  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  at  the  time  of  the  ending  of  the 
third  trial  of  Killough  in  the  District  Court. 
On  Octot>er  8,  1964,  Judge  George  L.  Hart 
dismissed  the  Jury  and  said  that  without 
the  confessions  which  the  Court  of  Appeals 
would  not  allow,  the  trial  was  stripped  of  all 
competent  evidence. 

"The  Judge  said  that  the  Government  had 
not  presented  enough  evidence  to  send  the 
case  to  the  Jury. 

'"He  added  bitterly:  'I  think  that  tonight 
felons  in  the  District  can  sleep  better  and 
the  public  must  have  new  apprehensions 
about  its  safety.' 

"  'In  this  case,'  Hart  said,  'defendant  on 
three  separate  occasions  voluntarily  con- 
fessed of  foully  killing  his  wife  and  throwing 
her  body  on  a  dump  like  a  piece  of  garbage. 
He  led  the  police  there.  Yet  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  in  its  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  throw 
the  confessions  out.' 

"  'We  know  the  man  is  guUty,'  the  Judge 
said,  'but  we  sit  here  blind,  deaf  and  diunb 
and  we  can't  admit  we  know.' 

"Without  the  confessions  the  prosecutor 
'had  no  competent  evidence  •  •  •  that  this 
body  •  •  •  was  in  fact  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceased Mrs.  Killough,'  Judge  Hart  said." 

These  quotations  are  from  the  Washington 
Post.  October  9, 1964,  page  A3. 

Ruth  Hart  Stromberg, 

Legislative  Attorney. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  series  of  editorials  and  press 
repwrts  from  different  newspaF>ers  and 
publications. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Arkansaa  Democrat.  July  10,  1965) 
Stronger  Crims  Laws  Nexsed 

It  Is  heartening  to  note  that  Senator  John 
L.  McCleu-an  has  a  remarkable  record  of 
followthrough  on  projects  he  undertakes,  and 
we  dont  think  his  plans  to  strengthen  laws 
pertaining  to  criminals  and  their  punish- 
ment will  be  an  exception. 

The  Senator  said  in  Little  Rock  recently 
that  the  desired  changes  In  the  laws  require 
much  time  for  preparation.  For  this  reason 
he  doesn't  expect  to  hold  committee  hearings 
until  next  year. 

McClellan  observed  that  sentiment  is 
building  all  over  the  Nation  for  more  effec- 
tive law  enforcement.  There  is  growing  evi- 
dence that  people  are  not  as  indifferent  or 
apathetic  as  they  are  believed  to  be  in  re- 
gard to  the  enforcement  of  criminal  laws  and 
making  sure  that  convicted  persons  receive 
sufficient  punishment  with  an  eye  toward 
rehabilitating  them. 

A  few  recent  court  decisions  lean  heavily 
toward  favoring  criminals,  and  their  rulings 
have  resulted  in  restricting  the  efforts  of  law 
enforcement  ofBcers.  The  practice  of  some 
courts  in  releasing  law  violators  on  dubious 
technicalities  is  dangerous  for  society,  and 
the  people  deserve  protection  from  criminals 
thus  set  free  to  continue  their  lawleesnees. 

McClellan  packed  a  lot  of  truth  in  his 
statement  that  when  criminals  are  freed  on 
technicalities,  crime  Is  rewarded  and  not 
punished,  while  all  society  is  damaged  and 
the  rights  of  the  victim  ignored. 


[FYom  the  Washington  Poet.  Sept.  24.  1965] 

Thk  Gallup  Poll:   Most  Americans  Believe 

Courts  Are  Too  Lenient 

Princeton.  N.J.,  September  23. — As  news- 
papers and  magazines  continue  to  report  in- 
creases in  both  the  number  and  the  rate  of 
serious  crimes  In  this  country,  there  has  been 
a  sharp  increase  In  the  number  of  people  who 
think  courts  deal  too  leniently  with 
criminals. 

This  is  the  question  asked: 

"In  general,  do  you  think  the  courts  in  this 
area  deal  too  harshly,  or  not  harshly  enough 
with  criminals?" 

The  table  below  gives  the  res\ilts  of  the 
latest  survey  and  of  one  reported  in  April: 

(In  percent] 

Today  April 

Too  harshly 2  2 

Not  harshly  enough 60  48 

About  right 26  34 

No  (pinion 12  16 

A  majority  of  every  major  population  group 
agrees  that  the  courts  are  not  severe  enough 
with  criminals.  However,  the  proportion 
holding  this  \'lew  Is  by  no  means  uniform: 

Men  are  more  critical  than  women  in  be- 
lieving that  the  coiirts  are  not  harsh  enough, 
In  the  proportion  of  66  percent  to  54. 

Collesje  trained  are  more  critical  than  per- 
sons with  only  grammar  school  education,  62 
to  56. 

Republicans  are  more  critical  than  Demo- 
crats. 66  to  57 

Whites  more  critical  than  nonwhltes.  61 
to  53 

Southerners  are  less  likely  than  residents 
of  any  other  region  to  think  that  the  courts 
are  not  harsh  enough. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC  )  Efvenlng  Star, 

Aug.  12.  1965] 

Concern  for  the  Public 

Lewis  P.  Powell.  Jr.,  told  some  3,000  dele- 
gates to  the  American  Bar  Association  meet- 
ing in  Miami  that  the  rising  crime  rate  is 
this  Nation's  "No.  1  domestic  problem." 
And.  while  commending  the  growth  of  con- 
cern for  the  constitutional  rights  of  defend- 


ants, he  demanded  as  a  flrst  priority  "a  like 
concern  for  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  be 
free  from  criminal  molestation  In  his  person 
and  property." 

This  expression  was  roundly  applauded  by 
the  delegates.  The  lamentable  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  so  far  as  most  of  the  appellate 
Judges  are  concerned,  their  regard  for  the 
rights  of  a  defendant  is  accompanied  by  no 
apparent  similar  regard  for  the  rights  of 
citizens. 

A  recent  case  in  point  is  that  of  Thomas 
H.  Washington,  who  Is  finally  in  Jail  after 
arrests  In  connection  with  three  rapes  In 
less  than  a  year  in  this  city. 

In  the  first  case  the  victim  committed 
suicide  shortly  before  facing  the  ordeal  of 
the  trial,  and  the  charges  had  to  be  dropped. 
In  the  second  case  the  evidence  pointing  to 
Washington's  guilt  was  suppressed  by  Trial 
Judge  George  L.  Hart,  Jr.,  because  of  doubt 
as  to  the  lawfulness  of  its  seizure.  Judge 
Hart  said  he  did  this  "most  reluctantly," 
which  undoubtedly  was  the  case,  but  he 
added  that  he  felt  compelled  to  do  so  under 
the  "extreme  technical  rules"  laid  down  by 
our  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  In  any  event  it 
became  necessary  once  again  to  release  Wash- 
ington even  though  the  Judge,  said  he  was 
fearful  that  he  was  making  possible  "the 
rape  of  another  innocent  District  resident." 

He  was  a  better  prophet  than  he  knew. 
Por  within  a  few  weeks  Washington  grabbed 
another  woman  walking  on  the  street,  cut 
her  arm  and  dragged  her  into  a  garage,  where 
he  was  caught  in  the  act  of  raping  her.  This 
time  he  was  refused  bond  and  committed  to 
Jail  pending  indictment  and  trial.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  technicalities  can  save  him 
again.  \At  least,  we  hope  not. 

In  discussing  his  action  in  the  Washington 
case.  Judge  Hart  made  a  comment  similar  to 
Mr.  Powell's,  and,  it  might  be  added,  a  trial 
Judge  operating  under  the  restraints  im- 
posed in  this  city  is  in  an  especially  good  posi- 
tion to  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 
"Much  has  been  said,"  he  observed,  "about 
protecting  the  rights  of  persons  of  deprived 
backgrounds  who  are  accused  of  crime.  It 
is  time  we  consider  protecting  the  rights  of 
people  such  as  Washington's  latest  victim, 
who  was  equally  deprived." 

We  couldn't  be  In  more  complete  agree- 
ment, and  we  are  a  bit  puzzled  by  a  state- 
ment reportedly  made  to  the  ABA  by  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark.  He  decried 
criticism  of  the  courts,  although  why  the 
Judges  should  be  insulated  from  criticism  is 
beyond  our  understanding,  and  he  also  said 
that  "court  rules  do  not  cause  crime."  What 
explanation,  we  wonder,  does  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  have  to  offer  for  the  con- 
tinuing rise  in  crime,  and  especially  the 
19.5  percent  Increase  in  Washington  last 
month?  Could  it  be  the  barriers  to  convic- 
tions?   

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Aug.  20.  1965] 

Shieloinc  the   Criminal 

It  is  at  least  doubtful,  or  so  it  seems  to  us, 
that  the  new  police  procedures  outlined  this 
week  by  Chief  Layton  will  contribute  in  any 
significant  degree  to  curbing  crime  in  Wash- 
ington Por  they  do  not  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem,  although  this  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  Chief  of  Police. 

The  new  procedures,  if  sustained  on  ap- 
peal to  the  courts,  might  soften  the  adverse 
impact  on  law  enforcement  of  the  Mallory 
rule.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Mallory  rule  is  a  rule  of  evidence,  not  a  con- 
stitutional rule.  We  do  not  believe  that 
Congress  would  ever  have  sanctioned  the 
basis  for  the  Mallory  rule  if  it  could  have 
foreseen  how  the  courts  would  distort  It. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  Congress, 
should  it  see  fit,  could  modify  or  even 
abolish  the  rule  of  evidence  upon  which  the 
Supreme   Court  relied  in   the   Mallory   case. 


If  the  crime  rate  continues  to  soar  In  the 
District,  Congress  one  day  may  get  around 
to  doing  something  about  the  Mallory  rule, 
even  at  the  heavy  burden  of  wearing  out  a 
filibuster  by  Senator  Morse. 

The  real  problem  is  rooted  In  Supreme 
Court  decisions  subsequent  to  the  Mallory 
case,  notably  the  5  to  4  ruling  2  years  ago 
in  the  Escobedo  case.  The  then  Justice 
Goldberg  wrote  the  majority  opinion  In 
Escobedo.  Its  language  is  murky  and  its 
meaning  Is  not  clear.  But  he  did  say  this: 
"We  hold  only  that  when  the  process  (of 
police  interrogation)  shifts  from  Investiga- 
tory to  accusatory — ^when  its  focus  is  on  the 
accused  and  Its  purpose  is  to  elicit  a  confes- 
sion—our adversary  system  begins  to  op- 
erate, and,  under  the  circumstances  here, 
the  accused  must  be  permitted  to  consult 
with  his  lawyer." 

Now,  back  to  Chief  Layton  and  the  new 
procedures.  Before  making  an  arrest  a 
policeman  must  have  "probable  cause"  to  be- 
lieve that  his  suspect  committed  the  crime 
under  investigation.  And  the  suspect  must 
be  formally  charged  immediately.  Surely  at 
that  point  the  inquiry  has  shifted  from  the 
investigative  to  the  accusatory  stage.  And 
the  suspect  must  be  permitted  to  consult  bis 
lawyer. 

The  new  procedures  provide  for  consulta- 
tion with  a  lawyer  or  relative,  prior  to  ques- 
tioning, and  stipulate  that  the  suspect  must 
be  clearly  warned  of  his  right  to  remain 
silent.  They  also  provide  that  a  suspect 
may  be  interrogated  by  the  police  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  3  hours,  excluding 
interruptions. 

But  what  is  the  usefulness  of  this  if  the 
suspect's  lawyer  is  sitting  beside  him  during 
the  interrogation  period?  If  his  client  Is 
guilty,  the  lawyer  surely  will  tell  him  to 
make  no  statement  of  any  kind  to  the  police. 
And  thus  the  3 -hour  interrogation  period 
would  be  a  waste  of  time. 

One  reservation  should  be  noted.  The 
four  dissents  in  Escobedo  were  very  strong. 
When  the  Supreme  Court  meets  again  this 
fall  Abe  Portas  will  be  seated  in  Arthur  Gold- 
berg's chair.  At  the  hearing  on  his  con- 
firmation. Justice  Portas  said  that  some  op- 
portunity for  police  interrogation  is  essential 
to  effective  law  enforcement.  This  wasnt 
spelled  out.  But  at  least  it  encourages  the 
hope  that  Escobedo  and  other  cases  awaiting 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  will  not  serve 
to  confirm  the  fear  expressed  by  Justice 
White  that  the  court  seemingly  has  in  mind 
the  goal  of  barring  from  evidence  "all  ad- 
missions obtained  from  an  Individual  sus- 
pected of  crime,  whether  Involuntarily  made 
or  not." 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Aug.  14,  1965] 

Dealing  With  Suspects 

Metropolitan  Police  Chief  John  Layton  has 
now  put  into  effect  some  new  procedures 
for  "stationhouse  questioning"  of  arrested 
persons.  These  were  recommended  by  the 
U.S.  Attorney  David  Acheson  who  is  mov- 
ing on  to  new  responsibilities  where  he  will 
not  be  obliged  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  this 
somewhat  dubious  counsel  he  has  left  u 
his  legacy.  We  think  that  If  the  police  and 
prosecutors  obtain  convictions  on  the  basis 
of  evidence  gained  through  these  proce- 
dxires,  they  will  surely  encounter  reversals  In 
the  court  of  appeals  and  in  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Under  the  new  procedures,  an  arrested  per- 
son brought  to  a  police  station  is  to  be  ad- 
vised by  the  police  that  he  need  not  answer 
questions,  that  what  he  says  may  be  us«! 
as  evidence  in  court,  that  he  may  stimmoD 
a  lawyer  if  he  can  afford  one  and  that  if 
he  cannot  afford  a  lawyer,  one  may  be  ap- 
pointed for  him  when  he  goes  to  court,  al- 
though not  while  he  is  being  interrogated 
at  the  stationhouse.     With  this  ritual  com- 
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pleted,  the  arrested  person  may  be  Interro- 
gated for  as  much  as  3  hours  exclusive  of 
interruptions. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  procedure  is  fia- 
grantly  at  variance  with  the  command  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which  declared  unanimously 
m  the  Mallory  case  that  an  arrested  person 
"is  not  to  be  taken  to  police  headquarters 
In  order  to  carry  out  a  process  of  inquiry  that 
lends  itself,  even  if  not  so  designed,  to  elic- 
iting damaging  statements  to  support  the 
arrest  and  ultimately  his  guilt."  The  Court 
went  on  to  say  that  "circumstances  may 
justify  a  brief  delay  between  arrest  and  ar- 
raignment •  •  •  but  the  delay  must  not  be 
of  a  nature  to  give  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
traction of  a  confession." 

There  is  another  grievous  flaw,  as  we  see 
It,  in  the  procedure  instituted  by  Chief 
Layton.  To  say  that  a  suspect  with  money 
may  have  the  help  of  a  lawyer  in  a  police 
station  but  that  a  suspect  without  money 
may  not  have  such  help  is  to  flout  the  Amer- 
ican promise  of  equal  Justice  under  law. 
We  think  that  the  courts,  quite  properly, 
will  find  themselve  obliged  to  reject  evidence 
obtained  in  such  a  discriminatory  way. 

It  has  now  become  quite  fashionable  to 
blame  the  courts — and  the  appellate  courts 
especially — for  failures  to  convict  accused 
persons  stemming  from  the  failure  of  law  en- 
forcement authorities  themselves  to  observe 
the  laws  they  are  supposed  to  enforce.  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  shed 
some  light  on  this  obsession  in  a  speech  the 
other  day  to  the  American  Bar  Association 
convention.  The  Mallory  rule,  he  pointed 
out,  "is  raised  in  only  a  handful  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  felony  cases  prosecuted  each 
year.  •  •  •  Court  rules  do  not  cause  crime. 
People  do  not  commit  crime  because  they 
know  they  cannot  be  questioned  by  police 
before  presentment,  or  even  because  they 
feel  they  will  not  be  convicted  •  •  *.  In  the 
long  run,  only  the  elimination  of  the  causes 
of  crime  can  make  a  significant  and  lasting 
difference  in  the  Incidence  of  crime." 

Sad  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  no  easy,  com- 
fortable, inexpensive  road  to  the  conquest  of 
crime.  The  most  costly  and  dangerous  road 
of  all  Is  the  road  which  takes  short  cuts 
across  the  procedural  restraints  imposed  by 
the  Constitution,  blaming  the  courts  for  in- 
sisting upon  these  restraints  and  encourag- 
ing the  police  to  Ignore  them. 


Certain  Inalienable  Rights 
IProm  the  Washington  Dally  News.  May  8, 
1965] 

The  flrst  10  amendments  to  our  Constitu- 
tion were  designed  to  defend  decent,  law- 
abiding  citizens  from  unjust  treatment  by 
the  courts — and  from  unreasonable  Interfer- 
ence in  their  daily  lives  by  the  police. 

Of  these  amendments,  the  fifth  is  most 
familiar,  largely  because  of  its  abuse;  but 
there  are  other  provisions  directly  affecting 
criminal  law  enforcement,  notably  In  the 
fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth. 

No  reasonable  person,  we  think,  would 
think  of  tolerating  any  proposal  to  with- 
draw these  safeguards  for  the  innocent  even 
If,  through  their  reasonable  operation,  an 
occasional  miscreant  escaped  punishment. 
It  is  sound  tradition  that  it  Is  better  for  one 
Piilty  criminal  to  go  unpunished  than  for 
one  innocent  man  to  suffer  unjustly. 

But  It  does  not  follow  that  any  citizen 
should  be  exempted  from  his  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  preserving  order  and  achiev- 
ing justice. 

We  have  suggested  previously  that  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  BlU  of  Rights,  espe- 
cially the  fifth  amendment,  need  reexamina- 
tion in  the  light  of  modem  developments. 
Aiid  yet,  there  Is  nothing  fundamentally 
»Tong  with  the  Bill  of  Rights,  including  the 
nfth  amendment.  Most  of  the  trouble  lies 
«» the  application  by  the  courts  of  what  are 
taown  as  procedural  safeguards — decisions 
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which.  In  our  opinion,  have  tortured  the  BUI 
of  Rights  clear  out  of  Its  logical  meaning. 

Brazen  gangsters  with  long  criminal  rec- 
ords are  permitted  to  mock  congressional  in- 
vestigators with  cynical  resort  to  "the  fifth." 

Burglars  caught  redhanded  with  their  loot 
are  freed  because  the  arresting  policeman 
didn't  actually  see  them  commit  the  crime. 
This  Is  "unreasonable  search  and  seizure?" 

Confessed  killers  and  rapists  are  turned 
out  to  repeat  their  crimes  because  police 
questioned  them  brlefiy  before  taking  them 
before  a  magistrate. 

These  decisions,  and  a  host  of  others  along 
similar  lines,  do  not  offer  the  innocent  any 
protection  whatsoever.  They  do  not  Insure 
a  fair  trial,  which  Is  the  Isist  thing  a  criminal 
wants.  Instead  they  protect  the  obviously — 
even  admittedly — guilty,  surrounding  their 
arrest  and  prosecution  with  an  intricate  set 
of  rules  which  tend  to  make  criminal  Justice 
a  game,  with  demerits  for  foot  faults  or  bad 
syntax — rather  than  an  effort  to  get  at  the 
truth. 

Recent  court  decisions  which  actually  help 
the  innocent  are  wholesome.  Por  instance 
a  person,  no  matter  how  poor.  Is  entitled  to 
legal  counsel.  Bond  requirements  act  un- 
fairly for  the  poor  as  against  the  rich. 
Policemen,  like  other  men,  can  be  stupid  or 
brutal  and  the  citizen  must  be  protected 
against  their  actually  unreasonable  acts. 

But  a  doctrinaire  zeal  for  these  pro- 
tections has,  in  fact,  tended  to  deny  hosts 
of  law-abiding  citizens  of  their  civil  rights 
by  favoring  the  criminal. 

Decent  citizens  are  denied  the  use  of  their 
parks  and  even  their  streets.  Women  do 
their  housework  behind  chained  doors.  The 
right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In  their 
persons,  houses,  papers  and  effects  Is  con- 
stantly violated,  with  a  crime  rate  rising 
five  times  as  fast  as  the  population  accord- 
ing to  statistics  kept  by  the  PBI. 

Almost  a  generation  before  the  10  amend- 
ments the  basic  philosophy  behind  the  Bill 
of  Rights  was  succinctly  defined  In  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  •  •  •  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  rights,  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights, 
governments  are  instituted  among  men." 

The  plain  fact  Is  that,  under  current  pro- 
cedures, these  rights  are  not  secure  and  gov- 
ernment is  falling  in  the  objectives  which  the 
Pounding  Fathers  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
list. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  8,  1965] 
Crime  on  Rise,  Robberies  Dip 

Crimes  reported  in  Washington  last  month 
topped  the  total  for  August,  1964,  by  10  per- 
cent, police  officials  reported  today.  The 
number  of  rapes  doubled. 

But,  the  report  showed  a  decline  In  the 
robbery  category — a  decrease  that  was  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  police  precincts  in  which 
the  new  tactical  force  operated  throughout 
August. 

August  was  the  first  complete  month  dur- 
ing which  the  saturation  patrols  of  the  tac- 
tical force  were  deployed  to  combat  rising 
crime  rates. 

August  robberies  throughout  the  city 
totaled  283,  only  four  less  than  the  August 
1964  figure.  Nevertheless,  Police  Chief  John 
B.  Layton  noted  that  in  precincts  where  the 
regular  patrols  were  reinforced  by  tactical 
force  squads  the  number  of  robberies  was 
14  percent  below  that  of  the  August  1964 
total,  and  18  percent  below  the  July  1965, 
total. 

Layton  also  noted  that  last  month's  slight 
decline  in  the  citywlde  robbery  total  was  the 
first  such  reduction  in  the  monthly  robbery 
totals  since  June  1964. 

August  offenses  in  8  part  I  (serious) 
categories  amounted  to  2,870,  which  was  262 


more  than  the  total  reported  In  the  same 
month  a  year  ago — a  10-percent  rise. 

August  was  the  39th  consecutive  month  in 
which  the  crime  total  rose  In  comparison 
with  offenses  recorded  In  the  same  month  of 
the  previous  year. 

The  month's  totals  in  the  six  remaining 
crime  categories,  together  with  Increases 
shown  and  the  percentile  rise,  follow: 

Rape:  23  cases  reported,  11  more  than 
in  August  1964,  an  increase  of  91.7  percent. 

Aggravated  assault:  282  cases,  an  Increase 
of  43  (18  percent) . 

Housebreaking:  723  cases,  an  Increase  of  76 
(11.6  percent). 

Grand  larceny:  149  cases,  an  Increase  of  14 
(10.4  percent). 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
June  7,  1965] 
The  Courts  March  On 
When  the  Supreme  Court,  In  a  5-to-4  de- 
cision last  June,  reversed  the  murder  con- 
viction  of  a  man   named  Danny  Escobedo, 
Justice  Goldberg,  speaking  for  the  majority, 
said  the  ruling  was  based  on  the  circum- 
stances of  that  case.     In  retrospect,  this  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  meaningful. 

Escobedo  had  demanded  to  consult  his 
lawyer,  who  was  present  while  the  murder 
suspect  was  being  questioned  in  a  Chicago 
police  station.  And  the  lawyer  was  demand- 
ing to  see  his  client.  But  the  police  refused 
until  after  they  had  obtained  a  confession. 
Justice  Goldberg.  In  his  discursive  opinion, 
held  that  this  violated  Escobedo's  right  to 
counsel  under  the  6th  amendment,  as  ex- 
tended to  the  States  by  the  14th  amendment, 
and  that  his  confession  could  not  be  used 
against  him. 

Last  week  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
review  a  California  murder  case  in  which 
that  State's  highest  court,  dividing  4  to  3, 
reversed  the  conviction  of  Robert  Dorado. 
The  circumstances  were  different,  since 
Dorado  had  made  no  request  for  counsel. 
But  the  police  had  not  advised  him  that  he 
had  a  "right"  to  counsel,  and  the  protests  of 
the  three  dissenting  State  Judges  that  the 
reversal  Improperly  extended  the  Escobedo 
decision  were  of  no  avail.  The  effect,  of 
course,  is  to  leave  the  California  ruling  In 
full  force,  and  our  Inference  Is  that  the  basis 
for  the  Escobedo  decision  has  Indeed  been 
significantly  extended. 

In  Escobedo  the  dissents  were  strong. 
Justice  Harlan  said  the  rule  announced  "Is 
most  111 -conceived  and  that  It  seriously  and 
unjustifiably  fetters  perfectly  legitimate 
methods  of  criminal  law  enforcement." 
Justice  Stewart  said  the  ruling  was  unprece- 
dented and  supported  by  no  stronger  au- 
thority than  Justice  Goldberg's  "rhetoric." 
Justice  White.  Joined  by  Justices  Clark  and 
Stewart,  said  that  while  this  "new  American 
Judge's  mle"  will  not  destroy  law  enforce- 
ment, "It  will  be  crippled  and  Its  task  made 
a  great  deal  more  difficult,  all  In  my  opinion, 
for  unsound,  iinstated  reasons,  which  can 
find  no  home  In  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution."  He  also  said  that  the 
Escobedo  decision  "is  thus  another  major 
step  in  the  direction  of  the  goal  which  the 
Court  seemingly  has  In  mind — to  bar  from 
evidence  all  admissions  obtained  from  an  in- 
dividual suspected  of  crime  whether  Invol- 
untarily made  or  not."  Judging  from  last 
week's  action  In  the  California  case  and  from 
a  recent  ruling  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Third  Circuit,  also  based  largely  on 
Escobedo,  Justice  White  may  have  been  a 
better  prophet  than  he  knew. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  often  complains  of 
ill-informed  criticism  of  the  Court.  We  do 
not  suppose,  however,  that  he  would  extend 
this  to  the  four  dissenting  Justices  and  their 
severe  criticisms.  In  our  view  the  criticisms 
were  amply  Justified.  Por  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  Court  maj<»-ity  Is  bent  upon  estab- 
lishing a  rule  of  law  based  upon  its  notion  of 
what   the   Constitution   ought   to  say.   not 
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upon  what  It  does  say.  If  thla  finally  prove* 
to  be  the  fact,  a  heavy  blow  will  have  been 
struck  against  effective  law  enforcement. 

(From  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Dally  News. 

July   19.  1965] 

Moonnr  the  Maixoet  Rttling 

It  seems  to  us  the  courts  and  other  legal 
lights  are  making  a  relatively  simple  Issue 
unduly  complex. 

In  1957,  the  Supreme  Court  freed  a  Wash- 
ington man  accused  of  rape.  The  man. 
named  Mallory.  had  been  tried  and  convicted, 
partly  on  the  basis  of  a  confession.  The 
Court  let  the  man  go  because  the  police  had 
detained  him  7 '/a  hoAirs  before  he  waa  ar- 
raigned. This,  said  the  Court,  was  unreason- 
able. 

Since  then,  lower  courts  have  narrowed 
this  ruling  to  the  point  where  police  In  some 
areas  are  afraid  to  question  a  suspect  on 
the  way  to  the  police  station. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  In  Con- 
gress to  write  a  law  clarifying  this  ruling. 
These  bills  were  perfectly  reasonable,  but 
they  never  were  passed. 

Now  the  Justice  Department  has  given  the 
Washington  Police  Department  a  set  of  rules 
designed  to  enable  the  police  to  get  as  much 
Information  on  a  crime  as  possible  while  pro- 
tecting an  accused  person  In  his  right  to 
clam  up.  call  a  lawyer,  or  otherwise  avoid 
duress. 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
told  a  Senate  committee  the  Department 
may  recommend  legislation  pending  on 
whether  the  rules  work. 

There  really  are  only  two  questions  In- 
volved: Was  the  confession.  If  there  Is  one. 
given  without  police  bludgeoning?  And  Is 
the  suspect  guilty?  These  are  tests  for  a  Jury 
to  determine.  A  confession  obtained  against 
a  man's  will  should  not  be  admissible  In  a 
trial.  But  If  It  was  freely  given  It  ought  to  be 
admissible,  for  whatever  It  Is  worth,  even  If 
later  repudiated. 

The  Mallory  decision,  as  It  has  been  dis- 
torted, seriously  has  hampered  police  work 
and  resulted  In  criminals  going  free  to  prey 
again  on  the  public.  Congress  should  legis- 
late some  sense  Into  this  ruling. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star.  Sept.  3, 
1965] 
Senatx  Crime  Bnx 

To  equate  the  District  crime  bill  which 
has  passed  the  Senate  with  the  rubber  hose, 
the  thumbscrew,  and  the  rack  Is  the  wildest 
sort  of  nonsense. 

Actually,  this  bill  Is  a  careful  attempt  to 
balance  the  rights  of  persons  suspected  of 
crime  with  the  right  of  the  public  to  be 
protected  against  criminals.  It  seeks  to  es- 
tablish in  the  District  the  concept  expressed 
by  the  late  Supreme  Court  Justice  Cardozo  in 
these  words:  "Justice,  though  due  to  the  ac- 
cused. Is  due  to  the  accuser  also.  The  con- 
cept of  fairness  mvist  not  be  strained  till  It 
Is  narrowed  to  a  filament.  We  are  to  keep  the 
balance  trxie   •    •    •" 

The  Senate  bill  attempts  to  restore  the 
balance  In  Washington  by  modifying  the 
Supreme  Courfs  Mallory  rule,  and  especially 
the  astonishing  Interpretations  of  that  rule 
by  our  own  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  Mallory  rule  was  not  based  on  any 
constitutional  ground.  Instead,  the  court 
relied  on  Federal  rule  5a.  a  rule  of  evidence. 
Congress  permitted  rule  5a  to  go  Into  effect 
prior  to  the  Mallory  case,  but  It  had  no  rea- 
son at  the  time  to  think  the  rule  would  be 
Invoked  to  ban  voluntary  confessions  merely 
because  of  a  delay  in  arraigning  a  suspect. 
Certainly  Congress,  having  sanctioned  the 
rule  In  the  first  instance,  has  the  authority 
to  modify  It.  And  this  Is  what  the  Senate 
bill  does. 

In  effect,  the  bill  puts  Into  statutory  form 
the  procedures  already  being  followed  by  the 


local  police  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  U.S.  Attorney. 
The  key  section  of  the  bill,  subject  to  certain 
provisos,  would  permit  the  police,  once  hav- 
ing made  an  arrest  on  the  basis  of  probable 
cause,  to  question  the  suspect  for  a  period 
of  3  hours,  excluding  Interruptions.  The 
provisos,  however,  are  Important.  Under 
them,  the  police,  before  any  Interrogation, 
must  clearly  advise  the  suspect  that  he  Is 
under  arrest,  that  he  Is  not  required  to  say 
anything  or  answer  any  questions,  and  that 
anything  he  says  may  be  used  as  evidence  In 
court.  Further,  he  must  be  Informed  that  he 
has  a  right  to  call  a  lawyer,  relative  or  friend, 
that  he  may  talk  to  anyone  he  calls,  and  that 
the  lawyer,  relative,  or  friend  may  be  present 
during  the  questioning.  Finally,  the  sus- 
pect Is  advised  that  If  he  cannot  afford  a 
lawyer  one  may  be  appointed  for  him  when 
he  first  goes  to  cciu-t. 

It  is  strongly  contended  by  some,  notably 
Senator  Morse,  that  these  safeguards  would 
not  save  the  bill.  If  It  becomes  law,  from 
being  held  unconstitutional.  Most  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  did  not  agree,  and 
whatever  the  Supreme  Court  may  do  In  the 
future.  It  has  not  yet  held  that  a  3-hovir 
interrogation,  subject  to  the  safeguards  In 
this  bin.  would  be  unconstitutional  or  that 
a  voluntary  confession  resulting  from  the 
questioning  should  be  held  Invalid. 

The  real  question  about  the  Senate  bill 
is  not  whether  It  does  violence  to  the  rights 
of  suspects.  It  does  not.  Tlie  real  ques- 
tion Is  whether  the  bill  restores  the  "true 
balance"  described  by  Justice  Cardozo. 

The  bin  may  be  the  best  that  can  be  se- 
cured. But  a  3-hour  interrogation  does  not 
afford  opportunity  for  a  full  Investigation 
by  police.  If  a  suspect's  lawyer  Is  present, 
he  will,  of  course.  teU  his  client — If  guilty— 
to  say  nothing.  For  our  part,  we  think  the 
Senate  is  proposing  a  woefully  Inadequate 
answer   to  our   burgeoning   crime   problem. 


and  consultation,  should  be  useful.  This 
will  depend,  however,  on  the  support  which 
the  Commission  gets  from  the  President  and 
the  Congress. 

There  Is  one  thing  missing  from  the  Presl- 
dent's  statement.  This  Is  the  difficulty  of 
convicting  criminals  In  Washington  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Supreme  Coxu-t's  decision  in  the 
Mallory  case  plus  the  expanded  and.  we 
think,  distorted,  applications  of  that  deci- 
sion by  a  majority  on  the  U.S.  Court  ai 
Appeals. 

The  most  effective  blow  at  crime  In  Wash- 
ington win  come  when  judges,  with  due  re- 
gard  for  equal  treatment  and  within  the 
proper  framework  of  due  process,  exhibit  ae 
much  concern  for  the  rights  of  law-abiding 
citizens  as  for  the  rights  of  criminals;  when. 
In  short,  the  judges  also  reach  Mr.  Johnson's 
conclusion  that  hoodlums  who  mug  and  rape 
and  kin  are  not  to  be  tolerated  In  this  city. 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  July  22, 

1965] 

Crime  in  Washington 

On  other  occasions.  President  Johnson  has 
spoken  of  the  rl^ht  of  law-abddlng  citizens 
to  be  safe  on  the  streets.  In  their  homes,  and 
In  their  places  of  business.  He  put  It  even 
more  strongly  last  week  in  tinnounclng  the 
appointment  of  his  Commission  on  Crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  undeniable  fact  is  that  law-abiding 
citizens  In  Washington  are  not  now  safe  on 
the  streets.  In  their  homes,  or  In  their  places 
of  business.  The  President  made  this  clear 
enough  when  he  pointed  out  that  serious 
crimes  in  the  city  In  fiscal  1965  rose  12.4  per- 
cent over  fiscal  1964,  and  that  In  June  of  this 
year  serious  offenses  Increased  by  26.3  per- 
cent over  the  corresponding  month  in  1964. 

Mr  Johnson  went  on  to  say:  "The  course 
of  the  last  few  years  must  be  reversed.  The 
wave  of  crime  must  be  met  and  checked. 
•  •  •  All  that  we  do  must  be  done,  and  will 
be  done,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  our  so- 
ciety's cherished  values  of  due  process  and 
equal  and  even-handed  treatment  for  every 
citizen.  But  we  are  not  going  to  tolerate 
hoodlums  who  mug  and  rape  and  kill  in  this 
city." 

An  admirable  statement.  But  how  is  this 
much-desired  goal  to   be  attained? 

The  added  money  for  the  Police  Depart- 
ment In  the  District  appropriation  bill  will 
be  a  big  help.  New  and  needed  equipment 
win  become  available,  and.  through  p«3mient 
of  overtime,  the  equivalent  of  250  additional 
policemen  will  be  sent  out  to  patrol  the 
streets. 

The  Commission  on  Crime,  also,  may  be 
helpful.  Its  members  are  outstanding,  and 
collectively  they  can  bring  to  bear  expert 
knowledge  of  the  various  factors  which  con- 
tribute to  a  crlme-rldden  city.  Their  efforts, 
even  though  they  may  be  limited  to  advice 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Sept.  24.  1965] 

Crime  Talk 

The  President,  sounding  what  has  become 
a  familiar  note,  again  has  stated  In  strong 
terms  his  determination  to  drive  crime  and 
criminals  from  our  national  life. 

This  most  recent  comment  came  as  he 
signed  bills  providing  funds  for  the  District 
Crime  Commission  and  the  National  Crime 
Commission.  Mr.  Johnson  said  he  will  not 
be  satisfied  until  every  woman  and  child 
"can  walk  any  street,  enjoy  any  park,  drive 
on  any  highway,  and  live  In  any  community 
at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night  without  fear 
of  being  harmed."  Warning  of  the  danger 
that  the  common  criminal  might  come  tc 
dominate  our  affairs,  he  added:  "No  mort 
bitter  irony  could  be  imagined  than  this— 
that  a  people  so  committed  to  the  quest  for 
human  dignity  should  have  to  pursue  that 
quest  behind  locked  doors." 

Well,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  Strong 
statements  are  fine,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
common  criminals  continue  to  ply  theL' 
vicious  trade  and.  as  the  President  recog- 
nized, "the  crime  rate  continues  to  rise 
Nor  is  this  trend  likely  to  be  checked  or 
reversed  until  something  is  done  to  restore 
the  balance,  to  elevate  the  rights  of  society 
at  least  to  the  level  of  the  rights  of  criminals 

In  the  past  decade  or  so.  largely  as  a  result 
of  api>ellate  court  decisions,  criminals  c: 
criminal  suspects  have  come  to  enjoy  some- 
thing of  a  privileged  status.  The  authority 
of  the  police  to  make  arrests  has  been  lim- 
ited. The  opportunity  for  meaningful  inter- 
rogation of  criminal  suspects  has  been  se- 
verely circumscribed.  Once  a  conviction  has 
been  obtained,  its  fate  on  appeal  is  highly 
uncertain  to  say  the  least.  Confessions  tha; 
axe  entirely  voluntary  are  invalidated  on  one 
flimsy  ground  or  another.  And  as  one  of  the 
Justices  has  said,  the  Supreme  Court  seems 
to  be  moving  in  the  direction  of  bannlEf 
the  use  of  all  confessions.  In  such  a  climatt 
it  is  small  wonder  that  the  crime  rate  coc- 
tlnues  to  rise. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  other  factor? 
contribute  to  what  seems  to  be  the  loeinx 
battle  against  crime.  Among  these  are 
poverty,  bad  home  environment,  unemploy- 
ment and  a  lack  of  education.  But  the  niajot 
factor.  In  our  view,  will  be  found  in  tt« 
unreasonable  restraints  which  have  bee- 
lmp>osed  on  law-enforcement  agencies  in  re- 
cent years.  Until  something  Is  done  abou: 
this,  strong  Presidential  statements  ani 
crime  conunlsslons  will  be  able  to  accoB- 
pllsh  very  little  toward  Insuring  that  peop> 
will  be  safe  In  their  homes,  on  the  streets 
and  In  their  places  of  business. 
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[From  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  Sept.  17, 196J 
Tackling  the  Problem  or  Crime 
A  new  Government  Commission  already  - 
beginning  to  show  great  promise  In  fulfllltt? 


projected  Intentions  as  outUned  by  President 
Johnson.  Its  goal,  set  by  the  President,  is 
not  merely  to  reduce  crime,  but  to  banish  it, 
and  that  is  a  noteworthy  objective  If  we  ever 
heard  one.  albeit  naive. 

The  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  has  started  to 
work  speedily  on  the  touchy  subject  of 
whether  courts  actuaHy  do  uphold  the  rights 
of  criminals  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
and  whether  the  term  "brutality"  properly 
describes  police  treatment  in  general. 

The  President's  declaration  that  "we  must 
Identify  and  eliminate  the  cause  of  criminal 
activity  whether  they  lie  in  the  environ- 
ment around  us  or  deep  In  the  nature  of  In- 
dividual men"  is  a  challenging  one  which 
will  require  a  good  look  at  human  behavior. 

Also  In  the  works  is  a  study  of  a  subject 
that  draws  heated  discussions — the  issue  of 
race  in  the  incidence  of  crime. 

A  lot  of  persons  have  their  conclusion  on 
this  one  but  we  expect  the  19-member  Com- 
mission will  give  It  exploratory  treatment 
before  It  Issues  verdicts  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

This  Commission  has  the  opportunity  of 
doing  a  real  public  service.  We  hope  its  re- 
port is  not  a  bureaucratic,  fence-straddling 
vote  seeker  designed  for  dull  reading.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  it  will  come  up 
with  a  few  guidelines  that  will  at  least  re- 
duce the  alarming  growth  rate  of  crime.  We 
dare  not  expect  more. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 
Apr.  23.  1965] 

Rule  of  Reason 

The  Mallory  rule  Is  a  rule  of  evidence  that 
has  greatly  handicapped  law  enforcement  In 
this  city.  It  ought  to  be  transfused  with  a 
rule  of  reason. 

Our  view  has  been  and  still  Is  that  a  truly 
voluntary  confession  should  be  admissible  at 
a  trial.  Under  the  Mallory  rule,  as  applied 
and,  we  think,  distorted  by  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, however,  a  confession,  no  matter  how 
voluntary,  cannot  be  used  if  there  has  been 
an  "unnecessary  delay"  between  the  arrest 
and  the  arraignment  of  a  suspect.  The  ap- 
pellate court  has  gone  so  far  as  to  hold  that 
a  delay  of  1  hour  knocks  out  a  voluntary 
confession. 

The  test  generally  in  the  States  is  whether 
a  confession  is  in  fact  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary. If  the  latter,  it  Is  banned  under  the 
Constitution.  But  if  it  Is  voluntary  It  can 
be  used  as  evidence.  Why  should  this  not 
also  be  the  law  In  Washington? 

A  number  of  bills  to  modify  and  clarify  the 
Mallory  rule  have  been  introduced  In  Con- 
gress. The  most  recent  of  these  was  pre- 
pared by  U.S.  Attorney  David  Acheson — the 
man  who  has  to  live  and  suffer  day  after  day 
with  Mallory. 

His  bill  was  prepared  after  careful  con- 
sideration and  much  consultation  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  of  Justice.  It  Is  not 
the  Department's  bill.  But  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Department  would  sup- 
port it  in  Congress  and  that  the  President 
would  sign  It  if  it  were  to  be  passed.  These 
we  not  Insubstantial  considerations.: 

The  principal  effect  of  the  Acheson  bill 
would  be  to  permit  the  police  to  question  a 
suspect  for  a  period  of  6  hours,  provided  the 
suspect  had  been  clearly  and  fully  warned  of 
bis  rights,  and.  also,  that  he  had  been  given 
a  reafonable  opportunity  to  get  in  touch 
with  a  friend  and  consult  a  lawyer.  Under 
these  circumstances,  a  voluntary  confession 
made  during  the  6-hovir  period  of  interroga- 
tion could  be  used  as  evidence. 

As  we  have  made  clear,  the  Acheson  bill  is 
not  our  preference.  But  It  is  better  than 
nothing,  and  it  may  be  the  best  that  can  be 
obtained.  If  this  Is  the  case,  then,  of  course. 
It  has  our  support. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

May  11,  1965] 

Judicial  Nonsense 

In  a  2-to-l  ruling,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals last  week  reversed  the  manslaughter 
conviction  of  Tom  E.  Alston,  Jr..  for  the 
fatal  stabbing  of  a  man  In  February  1964. 
Judges  Bazelon  and  McGowan  were  In  the 
majority,  with  Judge  Burger  dissenting. 

Judge  Bazelon  seems  finally  to  have  ap- 
proached the  outer  limits  of  judicial  absurd- 
ity. He  voted  to  reverse  the  conviction  im- 
der  the  Mallory  rule  because  the  police 
questioned  Alston  for  5  minutes  prior  to  his 
confession.  And  this  despite  the  fact  that 
the  confession  was  made  by  Alston  after 
a  private  conference  with  his  wife  In  her 
presence. 

Judge  McGowan  did  not  Join  in  the  Ba- 
zelon opinion.  His  vote  for  reversal  was 
based  on  his  belief  that  the  poUce  had  not 
warned  Alston  prior  to  the  5-mlnute  question 
period  that  he  could  refuse  to  answer  ques- 
tions, and  that  any  statement  he  made 
might  be  used  against  him  at  his  trial.  He 
also  offered  an  interesting  and  Informative 
discussion  of  the  problems  and  ambiguities 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
Mallory  decision  in  1957.  The  Senators  now 
considering  legislation  to  modify  the  Mal- 
lory rule  would  do  well  to  read  Judge  Mc- 
Gowan's  comments.  Judge  Burger  dissented 
because  he  believed  that  Alston  had  in  fact 
received    timely    warning    as    to    his   rights. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
original  Mallory  rule  and  the  subsequent 
line  of  appellate  decisions  which  have  dis- 
torted it  beyond  all  reason  are  based  pro- 
fessedly on  the  Intent  of  Congress  in  ap- 
proving a  Federal  rule  of  evidence.  This  is  a 
sham  and  a  pretense.  The  record  is  clear 
that  Congress,  in  approving  the  rule  by  not 
disapproving  it,  could  not  and  did  not  fore- 
see the  incredible  lengths  to  which  it  has 
been  stretched. 

It  is  also  clear,  however,  that  Congress  and 
only  Congress  can  redress  the  scales  so  they 
will  not  continue  to  be  excessively  weighted 
on  the  side  of  the  criminal  and  against  the 
public. 

In  saying  this,  we  most  emphatically  are 
not  advocating  a  return  to  the  days  when  a 
suspect  could  be  picked  up  at  random,  worked 
over  In  a  police  backroom  and  quite  possibly 
forced  to  confess  to  a  crime  which  he  had 
not  committed.  The  judicial  effort  to  put 
an  end  to  this  sort  of  thing  is  entirely  com- 
mendable. It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
in  order  to  achieve  the  desired  goal  the  police 
must  be  denied  any  opportunity  for  reason- 
able interrogation  of  a  suspect.  Nor  does  It 
follow  that  a  voluntary  confession  after  rea- 
sonable questioning,  as  well  as  all  supporting 
evidence  flowing  from  the  confession,  should 
be  excluded  from  the  trial  solely  because  of 
a  delay  between  arrest  and  arraignment. 

Prior  to  the  Mallory  decision,  serious  crime 
was  diminishing  in  Washington.  Crimes 
were  being  solved  at  twice  the  national  rate. 
Since  then,  however,  the  tide  of  crime  has 
been  rising  and  the  rate  of  solutions  has 
been  faning.  There  is  no  doubt  hi  our  mind 
that  the  Mallory  rule  and  its  freewheeling 
offspring  must  assume  a  large  share  of  the 
responsibility. 

For  years  Congress  has  tried  to  deal  with 
the  problem,  but  action  has  been  blocked  by 
one  tactic  or  another.  This  year  there  is 
hope  that  a  remedial  bill  may  be  passed.  It 
has  been  suggested,  however,  that  the  bill 
should  provide  that  a  suspect.  If  he  so  de- 
sires, cannot  be  questioned  by  the  police 
unless  his  lawyer  Is  sitting  beside  him.  If 
this  provision  is  adopted,  the  bill  will  be  a 
farce.  A  lawyer  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
advise  his  client,  if  guilty,  to  refuse  to  an- 
swer any  questions  put  to  him  by  the  F>ollce. 
There  are  other  ways  to  safeguard  a  suspect, 
such  as  a  requirement  that  the  entire  inter- 


rogation, Including  the  prior  warning  as  to 
the  right  to  refuse  to  answer  questions,  be 
mechanically  recorded. 

For  oiu-  part,  we  hope  Congress  will  enact 
a  meaningful  and  reasonable  bill.  If  It  does 
not  do  so,  the  net  result  of  President  John- 
son's call  for  a  crime-free  city  will  be  pre- 
cisely nothing. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  and  ob- 
servation? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  for  taking 
afllrmative  action  to  correct  one  of  the 
great  deficiencies  in  the  iidministration 
of  criminal  law. 

To  my  mind  it  is  an  absurdity  to  say 
that  when  a  man  confesses  voluntarily — 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Without  coercion 
and  compulsion 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  correct— to  the 
effect  that  he  has  committed  a  crime  for 
which  he  has  been  charged,  the  prosecu- 
tion cannot  introduce  that  confession  as 
evidence  in  the  trial. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  knows 
that  this  rule,  known  as  the  Mallory  rule, 
was  not  based  upon  a  rule  of  evidence 
established  by  the  Congress  but,  on  the 
contrary,  was  based  upon  a  rule  to  guide 
law  enforcement  officers.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct; 
rule  5(a)  of  the  Criminal  Rules  of 
Procedure. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  decision  was  based 
in  part  upon  a  prior  decision  in  the 
McNabb  case,  which  involved  a  moon- 
shining  operation  in  Tennessee,  as  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  laiows. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  in 
the  McNabb  case  it  was  totally  unneces- 
sary for  the  Supreme  Court  to  make 
any  allusion  to  this  rule,  or  to  hold  that 
an  unnecessary  delay  between  the  ar- 
rest and  the  arraignment  of  a  prisoner 
rendered  a  voluntary  confession  made 
during  such  period  of  unnecessary  delay 
inadmissible. 

I  say  that  for  this  reason.  All  the  evi- 
dence in  the  McNabb  case  showed  clear- 
ly that  the  confession  introduced  in  that 
case  was  a  coerced  confession  and,  there- 
fore, inadmissible  under  the  Federal 
rules  as  well  as  under  the  common  law. 

It  seems  to  me  that  out  of  an  over- 
solicitude  for  the  supposed  rights  of 
criminals,  the  court  erected  a  rule  which 
is  a  great  detriment  to  the  effort  to  pro- 
tect society.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  not  only  true, 
but,  in  other  words,  if  these  decisions, 
some  of  which  I  have  referred  to,  are 
carried  to  their  logical  conclusion  and 
application,  it  means  that  the  arresting 
officer,  taking  anyone  into  custody,  must 
march  him  directly  to  a  magistrate.  He 
cannot  question.    He  cannot  hold  a  man 

2  minutes  or  5  minutes  and  question 
him.    He  cannot  hold  him  for  2  hours  or 

3  hours. 

If  that  is  unnecessary  delay,  to  keep 
a  man  5  minutes,  or  to  keep  a  man  4  or  5 
hours,  after  he  confessed,  waiting  imtil 
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early  the  next  morning  when  the  court 
gets  on  the  bench  to  arraign  him;  if  our 
criminals  are  going  to  be  turned  loose;  li 
our  law  barrier  is  being  built  on  that  we 
are  going  to  move  from  a  society  of  law 
and  order  to  a  society  of  chaos. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  think  of  any  more  convincing 
testimony  which  can  ever  be  offered  to 
establish  the  gviilt  of  an  accused  in  a 
criminal  case  than  the  voluntary  con- 
fession of  the  accused  himself? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  People  do  not  go 
around  voluntarily  making  confessions; 
not  a  man  that  Is  not  insane.  If  a  man 
is  insane,  he  has  a  defense  to  the  charge. 
A  man  of  sanity  Is  not  going  to  say. 
"I  committed  a  crime."  He  is  not  going 
to  confess  to  somebody  asking  him  if  he 
did  not  rape  or  rob  a  certain  person. 
He  is  not  going  to  admit  it  unless  he  is 
Insane  and.  of  course,  for  that  there  Is 
the  defense  of  insanity.  That  would  be 
proper. 

But  here  we  have  instance  after  in- 
stance in  which  criminals  have  confessed. 
We  have  the  case  that  I  cited,  the  Ki- 
lough  case.  The  man  murdered  his 
wife,  admitted  it  to  police  and  officers, 
took  them  to  where  he  placed  her  body. 
They  recovered  her  body.  Then,  the 
court  held  that  because  7  hours  had 
passed  from  the  time  that  he  was  de- 
tained until  he  confessed,  or  until  he  was 
taken  before  the  court  for  arraignment, 
that  was  too  long,  and  therefore  he  had 
to  be  turned  loose. 

Thereafter,  when  It  was  undertaken  to 
try  him  again,  the  court  could  not  pro- 
duce the  body.  He  was  the  only  one  that 
identified  it. 

In  order  to  convict  for  murder,  there 
must  be  a  death,  and  that  death  must 
have  come  from  violence  at  the  hands  of 
the  accused. 

No  one  could  produce  the  body  except 
the  man  who  killed  her.  He  confessed, 
and  yet  he  went  free. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  if  he  agrees  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tainty in  the  law  that  no  man  will  be 
convicted  solely  on  a  voluntary  confes- 
sion of  guilt  imless  a  crime  has  been 
committed.  This  is  true  because  the  law 
requires  that  there  must  be  independent 
proof  of  the  corpus  delecti,  that  is,  that  a 
crime  has  been  committed  by  some 
person. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  point  the 
Senator  is  making  is  correct.  If  I  have 
killed  somebody  and  the  body  cannot  be 
found,  and  if  the  body  cannot  be  pro- 
duced, there  is  no  crime.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  anybody  has  been  killed. 
There  must  be  evidence  corroborating 
the  confession. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  true.  Under  the 
rule  of  common  law  a  voluntary  con- 
fession is  never  sufficient  to  justify  the 
conviction  of  anybody  for  any  crime  un- 
less there  is  testimony  independent  of 
the  voluntary  confession  which  estab- 
lishes beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  crime  has  been  committed  by  some- 
one. 

Mr.  McCLEELAN.  That  is  true;  and 
murder  could  not  be  established  imless 
there  was  a  body. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
There  would  have  to  be,  in  addition, 
evidence  that  the  person  whose  body  had 
been  found  had  met  his  death  by  violent 
means. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  By  violent  means, 
and  at  the  hands  of  the  accused. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  if  he  also  agrees  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  that  the  de- 
fendant Mallory.  whose  name  has  been 
given  to  this  rvile.  was  not  acquitted  of 
an  atrocious  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  merely  because  his  voluntary 
confession  was  made  during  this  period 
of  unnecessary  delay  between  his  arrest 

and  arraignment 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Alleged  unneces- 
sary delay. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Alleged  unnecessary  de- 
lay between  his  arrest  and  arraigiunent ; 
and  if  that  same  man  did  not  leave 
Washington;  and  a  few  weeks  later  in 
Philadelphia  committed  virtually  the 
same  kind  of  crime.  Was  he  not  tried  in 
Pennsylvania  courts  and  sent  to  the  pen- 
itentiary because  the  Pennsylvania 
courts,  fortunately,  did  not  have  the 
Mallory  rule? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. He  was  sentenced,  and  I  believe 
he  is  in  prison  today. 

But  there  would  not  have  been  a  sec- 
ond victim  if  justice  had  been  done  In 
the  first  case.    That  Is  the  point. 

Some  try  to  argue  that  this  does  not 
have  any  effect  on  the  increase  in  the 
crime  rate  in  this  country.  That  is  the 
point. 

Some  try  to  argue  that  this  does  not 
have  any  effect  on  the  increase  in  the 
crime  rate  in  this  country.  Do  not  think 
that  these  criminals  do  not  know  what 
goes  on  with  respect  to  court  decisions. 
Many  of  them  have  attorneys  to  advise 
them,  particularly  the  habitual  criminals. 
They  know  generally  what  their  rights 
are.  They  have  been  advised.  Do  not 
think  they  do  not  take  advantage  of  it. 
In  other  words,  the  greater  the  pros- 
pect of  not  being  detected  and  appre- 
hended the  more  likely  they  are  to  en- 
gage in  committing  a  crime. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  commend  the  Senator 
asain.  When  I  read  decisions  like  the 
one  in  the  Mallory  case.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  thinlcing  that  enough  has  been  done 
for  those  who  murder,  rape,  and  rob,  and 
that  it  is  time  for  something  to  be  done 
for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  be  murdered 
or  raped  or  robbed.  I  conunend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  for  being  willing  to 
do  something  for  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  be  murdered,  raped,  or  robbed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  North  Carolina.  The  issue  comes 
down  to  this:  Shall  the  right  to  live,  the 
right  to  the  protection  of  person  and 
property  prevail  over  technical  advan- 
tages being  given  by  the  courts  to  those 
who  confess  their  guilt  of  crimes? 
Where  does  justice  lie?  Does  it  lie  in 
the  application  of  some  fictitious  or,  at 
most,  minor  technicalities,  and  the  seiz- 
ing upon  them  to  turn  these  criminals 
back  on  society,  or  in  having  them  pun- 
ished for  the  crimes  they  committed? 
Where  does  justice  lie?  Justice  and 
truth  are  not  violated  when  the  facts  es- 
tablish, and  persons  confess,  that  they 


have  committed  a  crime,  irrespective  of 
some  minor  technicality. 

There  is  a  grave  responsibility,  affect- 
ing the  destiny  of  civilized  society  in 
America  today,  that  rests  upon  the  courts 
to  reverse  the  trend  of  these  decisions 
and  to  get  back  on  the  track  of  common 
sense  and  justice. 

Exhibit  I 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ajnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  223,  title  18.  United  States  Code  (re- 
lating to  witnesses  and  evidence)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 
"i  3501.  AdmlsslblUtr  of  confessions 

"(a)  In  any  criminal  prosecution  brouglit 
by  the  United  States  or  by  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  confession  made  or  given  by  a 
person  who  is  a  defendant  therein,  while 
such  person  was  under  arrest  or  other  deten- 
tion In  the  custody  of  any  law-enforcement 
officer  or  law-enforcement  agency,  shall  not 
be  Inadmissible  solely  because  of  delay  In 
bringing  such  person  before  a  commissioner 
or  other  oflQcer  empowered  to  commit  per- 
sons charged  with  offenses  against  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Co- 
liimbia  if  such  coniession  is  otherwise  ad- 
missible In  evidence. 

"(b)  No  confession  made  or  given  by  any 
person  during  or  after  his  interrogation  by 
any  law-enforcement  officer,  which  such 
person  was  under  arrest  or  other  deten- 
tion in  the  custody  of  any  law-enforce- 
ment officer  or  law-enforcement  agency, 
may  be  received  In  evidence  in  any  such 
criminal  prosecution  unless  such  person, 
before  such  interrogation,  was  (1)  in- 
formed of  the  nature  of  the  offense  which 
he  was  believed  to  have  committed,  (2)  ad- 
vised that  he  was  not  required  to  malce  or 
give  any  statement  and  that  any  statement 
made  or  given  by  him  during  or  after  such 
interrogation  might  be  used  against  him.  and 
(3)  accorded  reasonable  opportunity  to  re- 
tain and  to  consiUt  with  counsel.  Nothing 
contained  in  this  subsection  shall  bar  the 
admission  in  evidence  of  any  confession 
made  or  given  voluntarily  by  any  person  to 
any  other  person  without  Interrogation  by 
anyone,  or  at  any  time  at  which  the  person 
who  made  or  gave  such  confession  was  not 
under  arrest  or  other  detention. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'confession'  means  any  confession  of  guilt  of 
any  criminal  offense  or  any  self-lncriminat- 
Ing  statement  made  or  given  orally  or  In 
writing." 

(b)   The  section  analysis  of  that  chapt« 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the   end  thereof 
the  following  new  Item : 
"3501.  Admissibility  of  confessions." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quortun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 
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AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS  TRADE 
ACT  OF  1965 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (Hil.  9042)  to  provide  for  the 
implementation  of  the  Agreement  Con- 
cerning Automotive  Products  Betwceo 
the  Oovenunent  of  the  United  States  oi 


America  and  the  Government  of  Canada, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  present  my  views  on  H.R.  9042.  the 
Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  of  1965, 
and  on  the  Automotive  Products  Agree- 
ment which  it  is  designed  to  implement. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  bill  and 
the  agreement  are  really  free  trade 
measures.  The  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  said  the  agreement 
would  "remove  the  barriers  to  creation 
of  a  single  North  American  industry," 
and  intimated  that  the  only  respect  in 
which  the  agreement  fell  short  of  com- 
plete free  trade  was  that  it  did  not  cover 
replacement  parts. 

The  facts  do  not  appear  to  support 
that  contention.  The  agreement,  along 
with  the  collateral  commitments  made 
privately  by  the  Canadian  auto  produc- 
ers to  the  Government  of  Canada,  may 
actually  prove  to  be  a  greater  restraint 
on  free  trade  than  the  high  tariffs  on 
autos  and  auto  parts  which  existed  be- 
fore the  agreement  was  signed. 

It  would  seem  that  there  are  two  re- 
spects in  which  the  agreement  falls  short 
of  free  trade,  in  addition  to  the  relatively 
minor  matter  of  not  Including  replace- 
ment parts.  First,  while  all  duties  are 
removed  on  Canadian-made  vehicles  and 
parts  for  original  equipment  entering  the 
United  States,  tariffs  on  goods  entering 
Canada  from  the  United  States  are  re- 
moved only  if  the  importer  is  an  auto 
manufacturer  who  meet  two  criteria: 
He  must  maintain  the  ratio  of  the  net 
sales  value  of  the  cars  he  produces  in 
Canada  to  the  net  sales  value  of  the  cars 
he  sells  in  Canada  at  a  level  at  least  as 
high  as  that  which  existed  in  the  1964 
model  year — for  the  major  auto  com- 
panies this  Is  about  95  to  100.  and  the 
agreement  sets  a  minimum  ratio  of  75 
to  100;  and  he  must  maintain  the  total 
Canadian  value  added  in  the  cars  he 
produces  in  Canada  at  a  level  at  least  as 
high  as  in  the  1964  model  year. 

If  this  were  all  there  were  to  the  agree- 
ment, it  would  certainly  be  far  from  free 
trade,  and  at  least  objectionable  on  that 
ground  alone;  particularly  since  Canada 
Is  reserving  in  advance  its  own  share  of 
any  future  increase  in  the  Canadian 
market,  while  the  United  States  is  throw- 
ing its  own  market  completely  open  to 
free  competition  between  producers  in 
the  two  countries;  but  it  might  have  been 
argued  that  the  inequities  were  more  ap- 
parent than  real,  since  the  greater  effi- 
ciency of  the  U.S.  producers  freed  them 
of  any  need  to  fear  competition;  and  it 
might  have  been  maintained  that  Can- 
ada had  a  legitimate  right  to  require  that 
autos  to  be  sold  in  Canada  be  largely 
produced  there. 

However,  there  is  another,  and  a  far 
more  restrictive  side  to  the  agreement— 
the  "letters  of  undertaking"  submitted 
to  the  Government  of  Canada  by  the 
Caiiadian  subsidiaries  of  each  of  the  four 
major  auto  manufacturers.  While  these 
letters  are  not  formally  a  part  of  the 
agreement,  they  constitute  an  Important 
part  of  its  provisions,  for  the  Canadian 
Government  refused  to  sign  the  agree- 
ment until  after  they  had  been  obtained. 
These  letters  contain  two  important 
features:  the  companies  promise  to  in- 


crease the  total  dollar  value  of  their 
Canadian  value  added  by  at  least  60  per- 
cent of  the  increase  in  their  Canadian 
sales  of  automobiles,  and  50  percent  of 
the  increase  in  their  Canadian  sales  of 
the  commercial  vehicles  specified  in  the 
agreement;  and  they  further  commit 
themselves  to  increase  their  total  Cana- 
dian value  added  by  an  additional  arbi- 
trary amount,  agreed  upon  between  each 
company  and  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada, from  the  1964  to  the  1968  model 
year.  These  latter  amounts  come  to  a 
total  of  $241  million. 

The  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  in  a  re- 
port submitted  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  last  April  23,  calcu- 
lated that  the  various  provisions  of  the 
agreement  and  private  commitments  of 
the  auto  producers  would  require  an  in- 
crease of  $390  million  in  Canadian  auto 
production    from    1964    to    1968.     The 
Commission  estimated  that  if  Canadian 
production  were  protected  by  the  previ- 
ous tariffs  alone,  there  would  be  only  a 
$150  million  increase  in  Canadian  auto 
production  in  this  period;  even  the  Ca- 
nadian duty-remission  plan,  which  faced 
a  threat  of  countervailing  tariffs  as  a  dis- 
guised export  subsidy,  would  have  in- 
creased  Canadian   auto   production   by 
only  $310  million,  the  Commission  said. 
These  three  figures  are  based  on  an 
assumed  annual  growth  of  5  percent  in 
the  Canadian  market  for  North  Ameri- 
can style  motor  vehicles.    This  means, 
very  simply,  that  the  automotive  prod- 
ucts agreement,  according  to  the  esti- 
mates of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
would   by   1968   result  In   $240  million 
worth  of  business  each  year  being  done 
by  Canadian  firms  which  would  have 
been  done  by  U.S.  companies  had  neither 
the  agreement  nor  the  duty  remission 
plan  existed. 

This  plainly  would  not  be  the  result  of 
free  competition.  It  would,  rather,  be 
the  result  of  the  highly  restrictive  meas- 
ures contained  in  the  automotive  prod- 
ucts agreement  and  the  collateral  letters 
of  undertaking  by  the  auto  producers. 

Essentially,  the  agreement  is  a  form  of 
cartel.  The  auto  companies,  in  specify- 
ing the  amounts  by  which  they  will  in- 
crease their  Canadian  production  from 
now  to  1968,  have  removed  an  element  of 
free  competition  from  the  determination 
both  of  how  the  Canadian  maifeet  Is  to  be 
divided  and  of  how  production  is  to  be 
divided  between  plants  in  the  United 
States  and  those  in  Canada. 

One  Member  of  the  House,  in  the  floor 
debate  on  this  bill,  said : 

There  are  two  kinds  of  cartels— those  trade 
agreements  which  benefit  us  are  good  cartels 
and  those  trade  agreements  which  benefit 
others  can  be  bad  cartels,  the  latter  are 
usually  of  European  origin. 

That  statement  is  wrong  in  two  re- 
spects. First,  while  a  cartel  may  be  of 
benefit  to  an  individual  firm,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  Is  ever  of  advantage  to  the 
general  public  to  place  restrictions  on 
free  competition,  as  this  agreement  cer- 
tainly will  do.  Furthermore,  while  this 
cartel  may  not  be  of  European  origin,  It 
makes  no  sense  to  say  that  an  arrange- 
ment which  takes  jobs  from  the  United 
States  and  moves  them  to  Canada  Is  any 


better  than  one  which  wcmld  move  thea 
to  Europe  instead. 

It  was  fully  realized  when  this  bill  was 
drawn  up  that  the  effect  of  the  automo- 
tive products  agreement  would  be  to 
shift  production  and  jobs  from  the  United 
States  to  Canada.  That  is  why  there  is 
a  section  in  the  bill  to  provide  readjust- 
ment assistance .  This  section  authorizes 
Federal  assistance  payments  to  firms 
which  are  forced  to  move  their  plants 
and  to  workers  who  lose  their  jobs  be- 
cause plants  or  production  Is  shifted  to 
Canada  because  of  the  agreement.  If 
we  must  have  this  agreement,  such  as- 
sistance Is  vitally  necessary;  but  no 
amount  of  readjustment  assistance  can 
make  up  for  the  fact  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  jobs  available  in  the  United  States 
Is  being  reduced  because  $390  million 
worth  of  annual  production  of  autos  and 
auto  parts  will  be  shifted  to  Canada. 

Some  have  argued  that  there  will  be 
no  real  loss  of  jobs  from  this  agreement, 
because  the  agreement  will  make  It  pos- 
sible to  rationalize  the  auto  industry  to  a 
greater  extent,  thus  lowering  prices  and 
expanding  the  market,  particularly  In 
Canada.  It  seems  unlikely  that  auto 
sales  could  be  increased  that  rapidly,  al- 
though it  may  be  true.  The  fact  is  that 
we  simply  do  not  know. 

The  most  imperative  need  Congress 
has  Is  for  more  information  about  the 
economic  effects  of  the  agreement.  We 
have  the  Tariff  Commission's  estimate 
that  It  will  mean  an  increase  of  $390  mil- 
lion in  Canadian  auto  production;  but 
that  was  based  necessarily  on  a  guess 
rather  than  a  careful  calculation  about 
the  Increase  In  Canadian  consumption. 
In  fact,  everything  that  has  been  said 
about  the  effect  of  this  agreement  is  sim- 
ply guesswork,  made  before  adequate  in- 
formation was  available. 

Before  the  Senate  comes  to  a  final 
decision  on  the  Automotive  Products 
Agreement,  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
ought  to  be  asked  to  make  a  further 
study,  this  time  based  on  a  study  of  what 
has  happened  in  the  auto  industry  since 
the  agreement  was  signed  last  January, 
and  submit  it  to  this  committee.  The 
retroactive  provision  of  the  bill  means 
there  is  no  need  to  rush  passage;  and  the 
detailed  and  exact  Information  which 
such  a  report  could  provide  would  greatly 
increase  the  ability  of  the  Senate  to  take 
wise  and  considered  action. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  there  was  an  editorial  deal- 
ing with  this  agreement.  The  editorial 
is  entitled  "Exposing  the  Auto  Pact." 
I  do  not  want  to  clutter  up  the  Record 
with  an  editorial  which  has  already  been 
printed  In  the  Record.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  know  whether  this  edi- 
torial has  already  been  printed  in  the 
Record? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  has  not  been 
printed  in  the  Record  to  my  knowledge. 
I  would  be  more  than  happy  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Washington  Post  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  great  advocate  of  free  trade, 
and  not  a  newspaper  which  is  interested 
In  having  one  nation  take  advantage  of 
another  nation  in  these  agreements. 
The  Washington  Post  is  a  great  believer 
in  the  principle  that  we  should  have 
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multilateral  agreements  and  not  bilateral 
agreements. 

In  view  of  the  reputation  of  this  fine 
newspaper,  the  editorial  should  have 
great  weight. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  intended  to  have  the  editorial  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  thought  it  would  be  an 
easy  one  to  answer.  I  thought  that  I 
would  have  the  privilege  of  having  it 
printed.  However,  if  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  wishes  to  have  the  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record,  I  shall  be  happy 
for  him  to  have  tlus  done. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  have  a 
prepared  statement  to  show  that  the  edi- 
torial is  wrong  on  all  five  points.  How- 
ever, if  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
wishes  to  have  the  editorial  printed  in 
the  Record.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  him 
do  so. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  a  speech 
prepared  on  all  editoxials. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "Exposing  the  Auto  Pact," 
published  in  this  morning's  Wasliington 
Post  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Exposing  the  Auto  Pact 
Win  the  American  public  benefit  by  the 
proposed  automotive  tariff  agreement  with 
Canada?  A  small  band  of  Senate  skeptics — 
Senators  Gore,  Hartke,  and  Ribicofp — has 
subjected  the  administration's  measure  to  a 
searching  analysis  and  reached  the  same 
verdict  as  this  newspaper.  Congressional 
approval  of  the  executive  agreement  between 
President  Johnson  and  Prime  Minister  Pear- 
son would  have  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the 
domestic  economy  and  a  positively  pernicious 
effect  on  this  country's  reputation  as  a  lead- 
ing proponent  of  freer  world  trade. 

The  essentials  of  this  unusual  trade  agree- 
ment are  these:  Canada  Is  to  eliminate  Its 
tariffs  from  automobiles  and  parts  for  new 
autos  that  are  Imported  from  this  country  by 
designated  manufacturers.  The  United 
States  Is  to  permit  the  duty-free  entry  of 
Canadian-produced  autos  &nd  parts,  irre- 
spective of  who  does  the  importing.  In  re- 
turn for  the  privilege  of  duty-free  Imports, 
the  leading  domestic  auto  manufacturers, 
through  their  Canadian  subsidiaries,  have 
agreed  to  a  sharp  Increase  In  the  volume  of 
Canadian  auto  production. 

Proponents  of  the  agreement  proclaim  that 
greater  output  at  lower  costs  will  be  achieved 
In  what  they  visualize  as  an  Integrated, 
North  American  market  for  autos.  But  this 
roseate  view  blinks  at  the  asymmetrical  na- 
ture of  the  agreement.  Only  the  Canadian 
manufacturers,  not  the  consumers,  will  en- 
Joy  the  blessings  of  duty-free  trade  under 
this  agreement.  As  long  as  auto  prices  In 
Canada  remain  much  higher  than  they  are 
In  this  country.  It  Is  difficult  to  envisage  a 
great  expansion  of  the  market. 

One  can  sympathize  with  the  Canadian 
desire  to  maintain  a  strong  and  growing 
automotive  industry.  But  sympathy  Is  hard- 
ly an  excuse  for  entering  into  an  agreement 
which  win  ruin  a  number  of  Independent 
parts  manufacturers  in  this  country  and  In- 
crease the  market  power  of  the  leading  auto 
makers.  The  agreenient.  to  b«  sure,  pro- 
vides very  liberal  "adjustment  assistance" 
for  displaced  workers.    But  why  should  they 
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be  displaced?  Surely  the  threatened  domes- 
tic parts  manufacttirers  are  at  least  as  effi- 
cient. U  not  more  so.  than  their  Canadian 
counterparts. 

The  auto  agreement  Is  particularly  Inap- 
propriate at  a  time  when  there  Is  anxiety  over 
this  country's  balance-of-payments  position. 
In  order  to  fulfill  their  obligations  to  the 
Canadian  Government  and  provide  50.000 
new  Jobs  over  the  next  3  years,  the  Canadian 
auto  subsidiaries  will  have  to  invest  about 
$1  billion  In  new  productive  facilities.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  most  of  the  re- 
quired capital  will  be  raised  In  this  country, 
thvis  swelling  the  payments  deficit. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  auto  pact  violates 
the  most-favored-nation  principle  of  tariff 
concessions,  but  proponents  are  confident 
that  a  waiver  can  be  obtained  from  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  In 
Geneva.  But  there  Is  grave  doubt  as  to 
whether  a  waiver  can  be  obtained  without 
making  substantial  compensation  to  coun- 
tries that  are  not  parties  to  the  auto  treaty. 
Moreover,  the  granting  of  a  waiver  will  open 
the  door  to  other  restrlctlonlst  agreements. 

Great  pressure  Is  being  exerted  to  pass  a 
radical  trade  measure  that  may  work  against 
the  national  interest.  Rather  than  legis- 
late hastily  and  regret  It  later  on.  the  Sen- 
ate should  defer  final  action  pending  a  thor- 
ough investigation  and  report  by  the  Tariff 
Commission. 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
his  forthright  statement.  I  commend 
him  also  for  his  alertness  with  respect 
to  the  Washington  Post  editorial. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, since  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
has  been  pinnted  in  the  Record.  I  should 
like  to  comment  on  it. 

This  editorial  on  the  automotive  agree- 
ment contains  a  number  of  fallacious 
statements.  These  are  the  same  falla- 
cious statements  that  I  have  answered 
many  times  on  the  floor  already. 

First.  The  editorial  says,  the  agree- 
ment "would  have  a  deleterious  effect 
upon  the  domestic  economy."  The 
agreement  "will  ruin  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent parts  manufacturers  in  this 
country." 

There  is  absolutely  no  foundation  for 
these  flammatory  statements.  On  the 
contrary,  the  agreement  will  contribute 
to  greatly  expanded  trade  with  Canada 
in  which  independent  parts  manufac- 
turers as  well  as  vehicle  manufacturers 
will  benefit. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  yield 
when  I  complete  this  statement.  It  will 
require  only  about  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  that  I  can  assist 
the  Senator  on  these  points. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
can  do  so  on  his  own  time.  However,  I 
request  that  the  Senator  permit  me  to 
make  my  statement;  and  I  shall  then  be 
glad  to  discuss  it  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  make  the 
same  response  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana.   I  request  that  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  to  complete  my  statement. 
Mr.  HARTKE.     Mr.  President,  all  I 

want  to  do  is 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Does  the 

Senator  yield? 


Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
yield  at  this  time.  I  shall  yield  in  a  few 
moments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Lou- 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  in  a  few 
moments. 

In  the  short  run  we  will  at  the  worst 
maintain  our  present  trade  surplus  of 
over  one-half  billion  dollars.  Over  the 
longer  term  we  can  expand  this  export 
surplus. 

Second.  The  agreement,  to  be  sure. 
provides  very  liberal  adjustment  assist- 
ance for  displaced  workers.  But  why 
should  they  be  displaced? 

To  provide  liberal  adjustment  assist- 
ance provisions  under  the  legislation 
does  not  mean  that  there  will  be  any 
significant  displacement  of  auto  work- 
ers On  the  contrary.  Secretary  Wirtz 
has  testified  that  very  little  displace- 
ment is  anticipated.  But,  in  an  industry 
as  dynamic  and  as  changing  as  the  auto- 
motive industry,  there  can  be  no  assur- 
ances that  no  workers  will  be  displaced 
with  or  without  the  agreement.  Pro- 
vision has  therefore  been  made  in  the 
legislation  to  deal  with  any  possible  dis- 
placement as  a  result  of  the  agreement. 
In  the  9  months  since  the  agreement  has 
been  signed,  employment  in  the  U.S.  au- 
tomotive industry  increased  by  40,000 
jobs.  Secretary  Wirtz  has  testified  that 
failure  to  implement  the  agreement  with 
Canada  could  cost  as  much  as  25.000  to 
50  000  jobs.  Thus,  to  say  that  the  agree- 
ment will  cost  U.S.  workers  their  jobs  is 
to  grossly  distort  the  facts. 

Third.  The  auto  agreement  is  particu- 
larly inappropriate  at  a  time  when  there 
Is  anxiety  over  this  country's  balance-of- 
payments  position. 

The  Canadian  auto  subsidiaries  will  have 
to  invest  about  $1  billion  In  new  productive 
facilities.  •  *  *  Most  of  the  required  capital 
wUl  be  raised  In  this  cotmtry,  thus  swelling 
the  payments  deficit. 


This  statement  is  absolutely  false. 
Where  the  Washington  Post  gets  its 
figiu-es  only  its  editorial  writer  knows. 
The  fact  is  that  planned  investment  in 
Canada  by  th^  American  automobile 
company  subaWiaries  over  the  next  2 
years  is  $270  million.  This  will  be 
financed  by  reinvested  Canadian  earn- 
ings, as  was  testified  in  our  hearings. 

General  Motors  alone  has  announced 
investments  of  $1.9  billion  in  this  coun- 
try over  the  same  next  2 -year  period 
The  big  four  have  announced  planned 
investments  in  the  United  States  of  over 
$3.5  billion. 

Mr.  GORE.    Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  will  yield 
when  I  have  completed  the  statement, 
which  will  be  very  soon. 

Investments  in  Canada— most  of  whlcc 
would  take  place  in  any  situation  short 
of  a  trade  war— will  amount  to  only  6 
percent  of  the  worldwide  hivestments  oi 
the  automobile  companies. 

The  only  $1  billion  foreign  investment 
figure  that  exists  is  for  all  the  big  four  to 
all  foreign  countries  over  2  years. 

Fourth.  The  Post  talks  about  the  obU- 
gations  of  the  auto  companies  to  provide 
50.000  new  jobs  in  Canada  over  the  next 
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3  years.  Once  again,  where  does  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  writer  get  his 
figures?  The  total  employment  in  Can- 
ada in  the  production  of  automobile  and 
automobile  parts  is  about  65,000.  As  an 
outside  guess,  this  nimiber  might  in- 
crease by  one-third  over  the  next  3  years. 
This  is  a  far  cry  from  50,000  jobs.  In 
any  case,  there  is  no  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  auto  companies  or  anybody 
else  to  provide  any  particular  number  of 
new  jobs.  The  truth  is  that  employment 
in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  in 
the  automobile  industry  is  going  to  in- 
crease in  a  good  and  healthy  way. 
Fifth: 

The  auto  pact  violates  the  most-favored- 
nation  principle.  •  •  •  There  is  grave  doubt 
whether  a  waiver  can  be  obtained  without 
making  substantial  compensation  •  •  •  a 
waiver  will  open  the  door  to  other  restrlc- 
tlonlst agreements. 

The  Washington  Post  is  much  con- 
cerned about  the  violation  of  the  most- 
favored-nation  principle. 

It  talks  as  though  the  general  agree- 
ment on  tariffs  and  trade  was  a  holy 
writ  rather  than  a  sensible  charter  for 
the  rational  expansion  of  world  trade. 
Perhaps  the  Post  or  the  opponents  of 
this  bill  could  explain  how  our  trading 
partners  in  Western  Europe  or  Japan  are 
going  to  be  hurt  by  this  agreement? 
What  is  the  trade  now  in  parts  for  North 
American  automobiles,  except  for  trade 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States? 
For  practical  purposes,  it  is  zero  and  will 
continue  to  be  so,  agreement  or  no  agree- 
ment. 

As  for  finished  cars,  the  agreement 
with  Canada  which  affects  only  4  percent 
of  North  American  production  is  ob- 
viously not  going  to  change  the  price 
of  cars  sold  in  the  United  States  and 
this  is  the  only  consideration  that  af- 
fects the  sale  of  Eui-opean  cars  in  our 
market.  The  truth,  once  again,  is  that 
the  GATT  provides  for  waivers  of  the 
most-favored-nation  principle  in  spe- 
cial circumstances  and  the  special  cir- 
cumstances exist  in  tliis  case.  There  is 
no  need  to  cry  crocodile  tears  about  the 
damage  to  principles  or  trading  policy. 
There  is  no  damage.  As  for  paying  com- 
pensation for  countries  not  party  to  the 
auto  agreement,  as  the  Post  suggests, 
compensation  for  what  and  to  whom? 

Sixth: 

As  long  as  auto  prices  in  Canada  re- 
main much  higher  than  they  are  in  this 
country,  It  is  difficult  to  envisage  a  great 
expansion  of  the  market. 

Even  with  the  present  higher  prices  in 
Canada,  the  Canadian  market  is  grow- 
ing at  a  much  faster  rate  than  the  U.S. 
market.  For  the  period  1960-64  the  Ca- 
nadian market  averaged  an  annual 
growth  rate  of  more  than  10  percent 
compared  with  a  growth  rate  of  less  than 
one-half  this  Canadian  rate  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  For  the  last  2  years  the  Ca- 
iiadian  growth  rate  for  automotive  prod- 
ucts averaged  over  14  percent  in  value. 

As  prices  in  Canada  approach  the  U.S. 
level,  there  will  be  an  even  greater  stimu- 
lus to  growth.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
repeatedly,  prices  in  Canada  will  not  de- 
cline overnight  but  as  the  efficiency  of 
^e  Canadian  industry  is  improved,  as  a 
result  of  the  agreement,  prices  will  de- 


cline. The  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  already 
announced  substantial  price  cuts  on 
three  models  made  in  the  United  States 
and  sold  in  Canada.  These  models  are 
Mustang,  Thunderbird,  and  Continen- 
tal. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  how  one  editorial  writer 
could  be  so  much  in  error  on  so  many 
points  in  one  editorial.  I  can  only  say 
that  he  must  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
help  in  finding  ways  to  be  wrong. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Now  that  the  able  Sena- 
tor has  completed  the  reading  of  the 
statement,  which  has  been  very  care- 
fully prepared 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  T  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to 
the  author  of  the  statement,  but  I  take 
it  the  Senator  is  willing  to  defend  it. 

The  statement  began  by  saying  that 
the  editorial  was  wrong  in  all  points.  I 
should  like  to  take  them  in  reverse  order. 
The  fourth  point  of  the  editorial,  I  be- 
lieve, was  that  the  agreement  violated 
our  GATT  agreements  and  the  most- 
favored-nation  principle. 

Does  the  Senator  say  that  the  edito- 
rial was  in  error  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  are  In 
violation  of  the  General  Agreements  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  only  technically.  To 
the  extent  that  we  are  in  violation  of 
the  agreement.  Other  countries  which 
have  resorted  to  the  bilateral  agreements 
have  been  in  violation,  and  we  have  given 
them  waivers.  We  owe  compensation  to 
other  countries  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  can  show  injury.  They  cannot  show 
injury,  because  if  there  is  any  injury,  it 
is  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, the  two  signatories  to  this  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  GORE.  We  would  not  be  in  vio- 
lation and  will  not  be  in  violation  when 
we  get  permission,  which  we  expect  to 
get  from  GATT. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  will 
give  us  the  waiver.  We  are  not  worried 
about  that.  We  have  given  them  waivers 
on  the  European  Free  Trade  Association 
and  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
mimity  cost  us  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  trade.  In  this  case,  they  are 
not  losing  any  trade.  We  have  given 
them  waivers  when  we  were  being  hurt. 
All  we  are  doing  is  asking  them  for 
waivers  when  they  are  not  being  hurt. 
Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  started  his 
statement  by  saying  that  the  editorial 
was  wrong  on  all  four  points.  Now  I 
have  asked  him  about  the  point  that  the 
agreement  was  in  violation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  I 
have  asked  the  Senator  if  the  editorial 
was  in  error  on  that  point,  and  he  says 
that  we  are  to  get  a  waiver. 

Why  are  we  to  get  a  waiver?  Because 
the  agreement  violates  our  treaty  obli- 
gations. So  the  Senator  is  In  error,  by 
his  own  statement,  with  respect  to  the 
fourth  point. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
has  himself  made  two  misstatements,  in 
trying  to  correct  me.     Once  he  said  I 


said  that  the  editorial  weus  wrong  on 
foiur  points.    It  is  wrong  on  six  points. 

I  say  that  the  editorial  is  wrong  in  four 
places  in  one  paragraph.    It  states  that 
the    agreement    "violates    the    most- 
favored-nation  principle,"  which  it  does. 
"There  is  grave  doubt  whether  a  waiver 
can  be  obtained" — that  is  wrong — "with- 
out making  substantial  compensation" — 
that  is  wrong — "a  waiver  will  open  the 
door     to     other     restrictionist     agree- 
ments"— that  is  wrong.     So  the  whole 
paragraph  is  wrong  although  I  must  ad- 
mit the  first  few  words  are  correct. 
Mr.  GORE.    Will  the  Senator  yi»ld? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    But  correct 
only  in  a  technical  sense,  on  that  part 
of  it. 
Mr.  GORE.    Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.    So  the  Senator  admits 
that  he  is  in  error  in  part? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Oh,  no.  I 
said  they  are  wrong.  The  paragraph  I 
am  quoting  is  wrong  in  about  four  differ- 
ent places,  although  I  must  admit  that 
the  first  statement  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Good.  Good.  That  Is 
one  of  the  few  times  I  have  heard  the 
Senator  admit  anything. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  To  that  ex- 
tent, those  few  words,  that  paragraph 
is  right.    The  rest  is  all  wrong. 

Mr.  GORE.  So  the  Senator  now  says 
the  editorial  is  wrong  only  in  part? 
That  is  not  what  he  said  in  the  first  place. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should 
say  that  paragraph  is  wrong  in  four 
different  ways,  but  it  is  right  for  about 
the  first  five  words. 

Mr.  GORE.  So  It  is  wrong  only  in 
part? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  About 
80  percent. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  not  what  the 
Senator  started  out  by  saying. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  right  in 
a  number  of  respects.  Every  one  of 
those  words  is  correctly  spelled,  though 
the  four  conclusions  are  wrong. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Will  the  Senator 
not  agree  that  it  is  paragraphed  and 
punctuated  correctly? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  Is.  It  has 
a  period  at  the  end  of  it,  and  it  starts 
with  a  capital  letter.  It  is  correct  In 
that  respect. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  find  it 
quite  amusing  that  in  defense  of  this 
agreement,  my  friends  have  been  pushed 
to  the  question  of  punctuation. 

That  is  the  strongest  defense  I  have 
heard  of.  Pimctuation  is  a  delicate 
science.  Sometimes  one  can  use  a 
comma.  Sometimes  one  can  use  a  semi- 
colon. Either  one  can  be  proper.  It  Is 
a  question  of  degree  of  emphasis  upon 
the  sentence  structure.  But,  lest  I  revert 
to  my  former  profession,  I  will  not  go 
further  into  that.      However,  I  should 

like  to  ask  the  Senator 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  ex- 
plained why  we  have  no  doubt  that  we 
could  obtain  a  waiver.  We  do  not  believe 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  give  com- 
pensation. We  do  not  believe  the  stage 
will  be  set  for  any  further  restrictions  on 
the  agreement.  I  have  gone  on  to  ex- 
plain why  no  one  Is  injured. 
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Mr.  GORE.  Why  do  we  need  to  obtain 
a  waiver? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Because  It 
involves  a  technical  violation  of  the 
most-favored-nations  principle. 

Mr.  GORE.  We  need  to  obtain 
a  waiver  because  the  agreement  violates 
our  treaty  obligations,  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Technically, 
yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Good.  Good.  So  it  is 
only  technically  wrong,  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  On  that  par- 
ticular point,  the  editorial  is  technically 
correct  on  that  point. 

Mr.  GORE.     Technically  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  To  that 
point,  and  stopping  there.  That  par- 
ticular sentence,  which  is  not  a  complete 
sentence,  is  technically  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  there  any  other  way  in 
which  the  editorial,  on  that  point.  Is 
technically  wrong  or  right,  or  in  part 
wrong  or  in  part  right? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  para- 
graph goes  on  to  say  that  there  is  grave 
doubt  whether  a  waiver  could  be  ob- 
tained. We  do  not  have  any  doubt  that 
we  can  obtain  a  waiver.  We  have  given 
waivers  to  other  countries  interested  in 
this  subject.  At  times  we  have  gone 
much  further  to  waive  our  complaints 
than  we  would  be  asking  other  countries 
to  go  in  this  case.  We  gave  them  all 
sorts  of  waivers  which  involved  cases  in 
which  we  suffered  injury.  Li  this  case, 
they  suffer  no  injury. 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  us  go  to  a  different 
part.  The  Senator  says,  as  I  under- 
stand, that  this  is  not  a  violation  of  the 
most  favored  nations  principle.  That  is 
getting  into  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments law.  Does  the  Senator  still  main- 
tain thaf 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  did  not  say 
that.  I  said  that  we  are  in  technical 
violation  of  the  most  favored  nation  prin- 
ciple. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thought  the  Senator 
was  referring  to  the  technical  violation. 
That  was  the  violation  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Does 
it  or  does  it  not  violate  the  most  favored 
nations  principle? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  writ- 
ten in  terms  of  our  participation  in 
GATT.  and  if  we  are  in  technical  viola- 
tion of  GATT,  we  will  have  to  obtain  a 
waiver.  We  have  given  waivers  to  other 
nations  where  they  have  done  things 
much  more  injurious  to  our  trade  rela- 
tions than  we  do  to  them. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  most  favored  na- 
tion clause  is  a  part  of  our  International 
trade  statute.  This  is  the  exception, 
and  it  is  bilateralism  in  its  worst  form. 
It  is  bilateralism  in  the  form  of  restrictive 
cartels,  a  clear  violation,  according  to 
the  statement  of  our  own  authorities. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Even  the 
editorial  does  not  go  into  that.  If  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  trying  to  con- 
tend that  we  do  not  have  a  right  to  enact 
a  statute  which  conflicts  with  another 
statute,  I  am  sure  he  is  contending  for  a 
principle  he  cannot  defend,  because  even 
if  we  passed  a  law  in  conflict  with  an- 


other, the  Senator  knows  that  the  subse- 
quent statute  would  prevail. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McIntyre  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  even  the 
editorial  does  not  contend  that.  The 
Senator  is  mistaken  if  he  believes  that. 

I  am  glad  to  j^eld  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  know  that  the 
Washington  Post  has  long  editorialized 
for  the  European  Common  Market.  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  the  European  Common 
Market  itself  is  a  technical  violation  of 
GATT? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  was 
more  than  a  technical  violation.  That 
was  a  substantive  violation,  and  we  had 
a  right  to  take  compensation  for  that, 
but  we  gave  them  a  waiver. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Has  not  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  many  occasions  editorial- 
ized on  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community,  and  is  that  not  also  a  tech- 
nical violation? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  more 
than  a  technical  violation.  It  is  a  sub- 
stantive violation.  It  damaged  our 
trade  relations  and  hurt  some  of  our  ex- 
port trade.  But  we  gave  them  a  waiver 
on  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Washington  Post,  in  its  editorial 
pages  from  time  to  time,  has  been  in 
favor  of  the  Central  American  com- 
munity market;  and  is  that  not  also  a 
technical  violation? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is.  It 
may  very  well  be  a  costly  violation. 
Nevertheless,  they  get  waivers.  In  other 
words,  it  is  understood,  with  respect  to 
GATT,  that  from  time  to  time  countries 
are  going  to  do  things  which  violate  the 
purport,  the  letter,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
General  Agreements  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  which  will  give  their  people  an 
advantage  in  the  countries  involved. 
When  they  do  it,  they  will  come  to  GATT 
and  say,  "We  are  in  tecluxlcal  violation 
and  we  would  like  to  have  a  waiver." 
The  agreement  on  coal  and  steel  actually 
hurt  the  State  of  Virginia,  because  it  cost 
that  great  State  some  of  the  exports  it 
was  shipping  out.  But  this  country 
gave  them  a  waiver  on  it. 

In  this  case,  the  agreement  is  a  good 
deal  for  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  We  see  no  reason  whatever 
why  they  should  not  give  us  a  waiver  as 
we  have  given  them  waivers  when  we 
thought  it  involved  something  which 
would  be  good  for  them. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  On  the  first  point  in 
the  editorial,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
says  that  it  is  wrong,  and  that  it  will 
not  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  domestic 
economy.  After  all,  if  the  Canadians 
themselves  are  going  to  say  It  will  have  a 
bad  effect  on  the  economy,  I  do  not  see 
why  Americans  cannot  say  it  is  going  to 
have  a  bad  effect  on  our  economy. 


I  am  reading  from  the  Toronto  Star, 
from  Jack  McArthur,  financial  editor: 

It  apparently  will  be — If  It  comes  off — a 
government-directed  attempt  to  rig  auto 
prices  and  markets,  without  benefit  of  tariffs 
and  taxes.  In  short,  a  government-sponsored 
cartel. 

The  objectives  are  entirely  laudable  from  a 
Canadian  point  of  view.  To  boost  sharply 
our  production  of  cars  and  parts  to  win  for 
Canada  a  somewhat  larger  share  of  the 
mighty  North  American  auto  market;  to  re- 
duce Canada's  $600  million  annual  auto 
trade  deficit  with  the  United  States. 

I  renew  my  offer  at  this  time,  that  if 
the  Senator  is  sincerely  convinced  that  he 
wishes  a  free  trade  agreement  along  the 
line  of  the  views  and  ideas  the  Wash- 
ington Post  is  discussing,  as  I  have  al- 
ways understood  them,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  submit  an  amendment  to  remove  all 
trade  barriers  and  erase  boundary  lines, 
and  I  will  be  the  first  to  join  and  sign  a 
free  trade  arrangement  with  Canada,  so 
that  there  will  be  symmetry  so  far  as 
costs  are  concerned. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not 
going  to  join  in  that.  I  will  give  the 
Senator  a  good  reason  why  he  should. 
and  also  a  good  reason  why  I  should  not. 

If  we  went  into  free  trade  with  Canada 
on  automobiles — and  this  is  what  their 
Minister  testified  to — their  automobile 
industry  would  go  out  of  business  and  the 
United  States  would  gobble  it  all  up. 
That  might  be  a  good  deal  for  Indiana, 
but  it  would  not  be  a  good  deal  for 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further 

Mr.  I/)NG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  wish 
to  yield  at  this  point.  I  wish  to  com- 
plete my  thought.  It  has  been  published 
at  great  length  that  what  will  happen 
under  the  agreement  would  cost  invest- 
ments in  the  United  States.  The  Ford 
Motor  Co.  supplies  information  on  what 
is  to  happen  so  far  as  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  is  concerned.  I  will  read  from  the 
chart: 

Ford  capital  expenditures  in  1965: 
United  States,  $400  million  for  new  plants 
and  equipment;  Canada,  $60  million: 
overseas.  $180  million.  For  1966:  United 
States,  $450  million;  Canada.  $65  million; 
overseas.  $350  million.  Total  domestic, 
$850  million;  Canada,  $125  million;  over- 
seas, $530  million. 

In  other  words,  the  domestic  percent 
of  this  total  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  is 
57  percent.  The  Increase  in  U.S. 
employment  in  full  utilization  of 
this  investment  will  be  approximately 
25.000  persons;  and  a  corresponding  in- 
crease for  Canadian  investments  would 
be  approximately  2,200  persons. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  is  telling  us  a  part 
of  its  plans.  This  is  what  our  Govern- 
ment knows,  we  will  have  25,000  more 
jobs  In  this  one  company  out  of  a  2-year 
investment. 

That  is  going  to  mean  25,000  jobs  in 
the  United  States  and  2.200  jobs,  or  less 
than  10  percent  of  those  in  the  United 
States,  in  Canada.  That  is  the  first  of 
what  is  going  to  happen  under  the  agree- 
ment. 

General  Motors  has  made  its  figures 
available.  General  Motors  talks  about  a 
$1.9   billion   investment  in   the   United 
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states,  and  about  $150  million  in  Canada. 
So  the  investment  made  in  the  United 
States  will  be  10  times  that  made  in 
Canada.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
employment  will  increase  10  times  as 
much  in  the  United  States  as  in  Canada. 
So  all  the  talk  we  are  getting  about  jobs 
on  net  amounts  to  nothing. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  yield 
at  this  moment.  I  shall  yield  after  I 
complete  my  thought. 

So  if  Senators  are  talking  about 
whether  this  agreement  means  there  will 
be  more  jobs,  more  employment,  and  a 
more  favorable  balance  of  trade,  the  an- 
swer is.  "Yes.  that  is  what  it  means." 
Now,  if  the  question  is  asked  whether  the 
agreement  will  hurt  the  Individual,  little 
fellow,  somewhere,  the  answer  is  "Yes," 
because  we  shall  find  that  perhaps  leaf 
springs  and  coil  springs  will  be  made 
more  in  Canada.  But  the  people  thrown 
out  of  employment  in  those  areas  of  the 
Industry  will  be  made  up  for  in  the  ad- 
ditional 25,000  jobs.  They  will  be  ab- 
sorbed in  those  jobs,  and  there  will  be 
an  increase  of  jobs  in  the  industry  as  a 
whole. 

So  if  one  wants  to  do  so,  he  can  prob- 
ably find  a  part  of  the  industry  which  will 
increase  more  in  Canada  than  it  will  in 
the  United  States.  But  the  Canadian 
Ministry  has  notified  17  companies  out 
of  505  companies  in  Canada  that  they  are 
going  to  be  hurt.  But,  on  the  whole 
they  will  be  benefited. 

Who  should  be  interested  more  in  jobs 
than  the  president  of  the  International 
Union  of  the  United  Automotive  Work- 
ers?   He  sent  a  telegram  to  me  today 
It  reads  as  follows: 

The  UAW.  representing  automotive  work- 
ers In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  urges 
prompt  action  to  approve  the  United  States- 
Canadian  auto  trade  agreement. 

The  UAW,  recognising  that  there  are  un- 
avoidable problems  of  transition  and  ad- 
justment In  the  implementation  of  this 
agreement,  shall  continue  to  Insist  that 
workers  and  their  families  who  are  afifected 
be  given  adequate  protection. 

After  careful  study,  we  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  long  range  effect  of  the  agree- 
ment will  prove  to  be  sound  both  economi- 
cally and  politically  and  wUI  make  possible 
increased  employment,  higher  and  uniform 
wages  for  auto  workers  In  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  will  enable  con- 
sumers In  both  countries  to  enjoy  lower  au- 
tomotive prices,  because  of  the  economies 
tnat  will  flow  from  the  use  of  advanced  tech- 
nology for  an  enlarged  and  unified  automo- 
tive market. 

Walter  P.  Reuther, 

President. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Several  areas  have 
been  covered  In  the  matter  of  employ- 
ment, but  I  think  the  Senator  will  agree 
that  if  the  sale  of  automobiles  were  to 
increase  in  the  United  States  from  8  mil- 
lion to  a  possible  10  million  a  year,  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States  would  in- 
crease. There  is  no  question  that,  if  the 
United  States  were  to  share  in  the  in- 
crease in  the  manufacture  of  automo- 
biles in  the  North  American  market  by 
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2  million  aut<xnobiIes,  employment  in 
the  United  States  would  go  up. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     But  if  the 
Senator 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Certainly  the  Senator 
will  agree  that  if  the  United  States  is 
going  to  manufacture  more  cars,  more 
people  will  be  required  to  make  them, 
unless  more  modern  equipment  is  used  to 
make  them.  I  know  the  Senator  Is  re- 
luctant to  agree  with  anything  I  say,  on 
the  principle  that  one  should  never  agree 
with  his  adversary.  I  subscribe  to  that 
principle  as  a  rule,  but  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator would  have  to  agree — it  is  an  un- 
questioned fact>— that  the  United  States 
will  have  more  people  working  in  its  au- 
tomobUe  industry,  if  prosperity  contin- 
ues to  increase— and  our  administra- 
tion certainly  will  want  to  see  that  it 
does— whether  we  have  this  agreement 
with  Canada  or  do  not  have  it.  We  are 
going  to  have  more  people  working  in 
this  country.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  2580)  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  NationaUty  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9336)  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  relating 
to  certain  claims  against  the  Government 
of  Cuba. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  armounced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  596)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  assist  in 
combating  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke, 
and  related  diseases,  and  it  was  signed  by 
the  Vice  President. 


AUTOMOTIVE      PRODUCTS      TRADE 
ACT    OF    1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  ^H.R.  9042)  to  provide  for  the 
implementation  of  the  Agreement  Con- 
cerning Automotive  Products  Between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Govemment  of  Canada, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  question  that  with  respect  to  total 
U.S.  employment,  as  shown  in  the  "Pro- 
file of  the  North  American  Automotive 
Industry,"  which  appears  in  the  hearings 
beginning  on  page  125,  the  figures  dem- 
onstrate, as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
recognizes  but  has  refused  to  admit,  that 
while  there  has  been  an  increase  of  40,- 
000  Jobs  in  this  country  during  the  period 
In  which  the  agreement  has  been  in  ef- 
fect, as  shown  by  the  same  report,  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  11,000  Jobs  in 


Canada  in  the  comparable  period  of 
time.  In  comparison  with  a  total  of  770  - 
000  U.S.  employees  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  Canada  had  only  81,000  work- 
ing in  the  industry. 

If  my  figures  are  correct,  when  we  re- 
late the  40,000  increase  to  the  770,000 
figure,  it  is  an  increase  of  5.2  percent  in 
employment  in  the  United  States.  This 
increase  would  have  been  larger  aside 
from  the  agreement,  because  of  the  200  - 
000  automobiles  which  would  have  been 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  but 
were  not  manufactured  here.  If  we  con- 
sider the  11,000  additional  employees  in 
Canada,  that  is  equivalent  to  an  increase 
of  13.4  percent  in  that  employment  alone. 

So  the  increase  proportionately  has 
been  much  greater  in  Canada,  and  will 
continue  to  be  much  greater  In  Canada, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have  given 
them  2  percent  of  the  North  American 
production. 

The  U.S.  share  has  been  reduced  from 
96  to  94  percent.  Canada's  share  is  in- 
creased from  4  to  6  percent.  So  the 
major  purpose  of  the  agreement  is  to 
increase  Canada's  share  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  refuse  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Just  a  minute.  The 
Senator  yielded  to  me. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  decline  to 
yield  further. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  declines  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Did  the  Senator  not 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yielded  for 
a  question,  but  the  Senator  has  not  asked 
a  question.  He  was  making  a  speech  and 
reading  a  statement. 

Let  me  explain  what  the  agreement 
does,  and  if  the  Senator  wants  to  make 
a  statement  or  read  it  for  the  Record,  he 
can  do  so. 

First,  I  would  like  to  make  clear  that 
the  agreement,  as  I  see  It,  is  a  fairly 
simple  proposition.  Every  English- 
speaking  nation  with  the  exception  of 
Canada — and  to  some  extent  even  Can- 
ada—has demonstrated  that  it  can  pro- 
duce Its  requirement  of  automobiles. 
Every  enlightened  nation  on  earth,  once 
it  has  progressed  and  developed,  can 
produce  its  own  automobiles.  The  pat- 
tern has  been  that,  since  this  is  a  high- 
wage  industry,  it  is  a  good  industry  to 
be  in.  Even  though  it  costs  other  coun- 
tries more  to  manufacture  automobiles, 
they  are  getting  into  it.  anyway. 

We  once  shipped  Brazil  $85  million 
worth  of  automobiles.  Brazil  insisted  on 
producing  more  of  its  own,  until  now  it 
takes  care  of  almost  100  percent  of  its 
requirements. 

Argentina  produces  about  96  percent 
of  Its  requirements. 

South  Africa  has  required  more  and 
more  domestic  production.  She  has  cut 
In  half  the  number  of  automobiles  we 
can  ship  there. 

Prance  has  arranged  matters  so  that 
it  costs  10  times  as  much  to  operate  an 
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American  automobile  in  Prance  as  it  does 
a  Prencli  automobile. 

So  all  of  those  people  have  moved  to- 
ward getting  us  out  of  their  automobile 
market  and  manufacturing  their  own. 
Canada  was  moving  in  that  direction, 
acting  as  a  sovereign  nation,  to  see  that 
she  produced  more  and  more  of  the 
Canadian  requirement  of  automobiles. 

This  Nation  saw  that  happening  and 
tried  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  pro- 
tect our  national  interest. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  not 
yield.  I  wish  to  speak  for  a  moment. 
I  have  the  floor. 

If  we  are  looking  after  American  in- 
terests and  American  labor,  we  say,  "Let 
us  keep  as  many  jobs  as  we  can  for  the 
American  worker."  If  we  can,  we  will 
try  to  get  a  share  of  the  increase  in  the 
Canadian  market.  But  if  we  cannot  get 
a  share  of  the  increase,  let  us  hold  onto 
what  we  have.  We  have  a  $580  million 
favorable  balance  when  we  sell  $580  mil- 
lion more  to  Canada  than  the  Canadians 
sell  to  us. 

We  ?ay  that  if  we  cannot  get  an  in- 
crease in  the  Canadian  market — it  is  in- 
creasing 8  percent  a  year— we  should 
at  least  hold  onto  the  $580  million  sur- 
plus that  we  have. 

Canada  was  willing  to  make  an  agree- 
ment under  which  we  would  keep  the 
$580  million  surplus. 

They  are  expanding  at  8  percent  in  the 
number  of  automobiles  they  buy  and  use. 
We  are  expanding  at  4  percent.  Canada 
made  that  agreement  with  us.  We  have 
a  favorable  balance  and  a  $580  million 
surplus.  We  ship  to  them  $640  million 
worth  and  they  ship  to  us  $60  million 
worth,  and  that  is  difference  of  $580 
million.  That  results  In  25.000  good  jobs 
in  manufacturing  the  additional  auto- 
mobiles that  we  ship  to  Canada. 

The  agreement  protects  us.  I  would 
like  to  have  it  provide  that  we  can  get 
the  advantage  of  the  growth  of  the  Ca- 
nadian market.  But  the  Canadians  are 
looking  after  the  Canadian  market  the 
Ijest  they  can.  Right  now  this  is  what 
they  are  willing  to  agree  to. 

Canada,  in  trade  with  the  United 
States,  has  a  deficit  of  $1,183  million. 
One-half  of  that  is  in  automobiles  and 
automobile  parts. 

They  might  back  up  the  $1,183  million 
deficit  by  American  Investments  and 
American  loans  into  Caiiada.  Most  of 
such  loans  and  investments  will  repre- 
sent profits  we  make  in  Canada,  which 
we  are  reinvesting  in  Canada.  That  Is  a 
pretty  good  deal  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  not 
yield  now.  I  wish  to  talk  for  a  few  min- 
utes; then  I  shall  be  glad  to  3^eld  to  the 
Senator  for  a  question. 

We  come  out  $1,183  million  ahead  on 
the  trade  balance.  Canada  could  not 
keep  that  up. 

If  we  translated  the  Canadian  deficit 
into  U.S.  terms,  it  would  mean  an  un- 
favorable balance  for  us  of  about  $12 
billion  a  year.  That  would  wreck  us  In 
international  finsmce,  unless  we  could 


find  someone  to  lend  us  money  or  to  In- 
vest some  money  in  oiu*  country. 

Americans  have  more  and  more  hold- 
ings. These  are  American  companies  in 
Canada.  We  own  the  American  auto- 
mobile companies  and  the  American  fac- 
tories that  produce  in  Canada. 

First,  we  keep  this  favorable  balance. 
Second,  we  integrate  the  automobile 
markets  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. To  the  extent  that  new  automo- 
biles are  produced  in  greater  numbers  in 
Canada — that  is,  by  American  com- 
panies. American  stockholders,  Ameri- 
can investors — profits  come  back  to  the 
United  States,  on  wliich  taxes  are  paid 
to  this  country. 

It  benefits  business  and  labor.  We 
believe  that  is  about  the  best  arrange- 
ment we  can  work  out  for  our  overall 
benefit. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  this  market 
is  integrated  to  make  it  more  eflBcient, 
the  cost  of  production  will  tend  to  go 
down  In  Canada,  because  they  will  get 
the  t>enefit  of  mass  production. 

They  must  protect  themselves  against 
free  trade  with  the  United  States.  We 
are  a  low  cost  producer.  We  can  do  it 
at  15  percent  below  their  cost,  even 
though  their  labor  cost  is  below  ours. 

If  we  integrate,  and  the  cost  in  Can- 
ada goes  down,  wages  in  Canada  will 
go  up. 

The  reason  Canadian  workers  are  paid 
less  than  our  workers  now  is  that  they 
are  not  so  productive  in  Canada.  Their 
operation  is  not  efficient,  but  as  it  be- 
comes more  efficient  they  will  be  able 
to  make  more,  because  the  same  unions 
that  negotiate  for  workers  in  the  United 
States  will  be  negotiating  for  Canadian 
workers.  Consequently,  they  will  get  the 
same  wages,  even  though  overall  costs 
will  go  down. 

There  has  been  some  suggestion  that 
this  does  not  benefit  the  Canadian  con- 
sumer. I  had  printed  in  the  Record  the 
statement  that  it  is  reducing  prices  there. 

A  statement  by  Minister  of  Industry 
Drury  this  morning  announced  that  this 
means  a  very  substantial  reduction  in 
prices  of  automobiles  in  Canada  as  a 
result  of  this  agreement. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  completed  his  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  com- 
pleted my  statement,  but  I  had  told  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  I  would  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  Uke  to  know 
whether  the  Senator  has  taken  into  con- 
sideration all  the  Job  classifications,  and 
what  the  agreement  is  going  to  do  to  the 
steel  Industry. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would 
assmne 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  help  the  Sen- 
ator out  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  will 
manufacture  our  share  of  the  steel. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  The  average  U^S.  auto- 
mobile takes  over  3,000  poimds  of  steel 
and  iron. 

We  are  going  to  lose  200,000  auto- 
mobiles. That  makes  300.000  tons  that 
ordinarily  would  be  produced  In  the 
United  States. 

Each  automobile  takes  about  45  poimds 
of  copper,  which  means  that  9  million 
pounds  of  copper  will  not  be  sold  from 
the  United  States,  15  million  pounds  of 
aluminum,  25  million  pounds  of  zinc,  and 
8  million  pounds  of  lead  and  other  prod- 
ucts, mined  in  the  United  States. 

It  means  a  loss  of  alxtut  $400  million 
in  the  United  States  in  sales  alone. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator suspend  for  one  moment? 

Mr.  HARTKE .    All  I  can  say  is 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen- 
ator wants  the  fioor,  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  the  floor,  but  if  the  Senator  is  ask- 
ing a  question  I  would  like  to  respond. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  want  to  know  if  tlie 
Senator  has  taken  all  jobs  into  consid- 
eration in  his  estimate  of  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  business  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  state 
what  I  have  taken  into  account. 

What  the  Senator  is  talking  about  is 
future  growth  of  the  Canadian  automo- 
bile market.  He  said  we  are  losing  that. 
I  say  that  it  is  a  doubtful  assumption 
that  we  ever  owned  that  market.  So 
far  as  what  we  are  sending  there  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  keeping  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  response  to  that,  I 
T\ash  to  read  from  the  Canadian  press. 
They  are  pretty  good.  I  wish  to  read  an 
article  by  John  Fell  from  the  Canadian 
Globe  and  Mail.    He  said: 

The  plan  Is  designed  to  cut  the  Imbalance 
of  trade  with  the  United  States,  Increase  Ca- 
nadian employment,  maintain  production  of 
autos  In  this  country  in  the  same  sales-to- 
productlon  ratio  as  in  1964,  and  Increase  the 
Canadian  content  of  autos  by  stipulated 
amounts. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  taken 
all  of  that  into  account. 

I  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  which  was 
testified  to  by  every  responsible  official 
of  our  Government  and  those  who  repre- 
sent labor  and  management  as  well,  that 
this  means  an  increase  in  jobs  in  the 
U.S.  industry;  that  it  means  we  will  pre- 
serve 25,000  jobs  that  we  are  in  danger 
of  losing  if  we  do  not  ratify  this  agree- 
ment in  the  automobile  industry  alone, 
and  another  25,000  jobs  in  supporting 
industries;  and  that  this  agreement 
means  more  profits  for  business;  it 
means  expansion  of  business  and  lower 
prices  for  the  consumer. 

Mr.  HARTKE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  very  brief  statement  I  would  like 
to  make  supporting  this  agreement,  and 
supporting  the  position  taken  by  tlie 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  I 
shall  not  exceed  more  than  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  without  los- 
ing his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  SMATHERS .  If  I  may  finish  that 
sentence. 
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I  am  certain  it  is  the  desire  of  all  Sen- 
ators to  get  a  vote  on  this  bill  in  a  short 
time. 

Now,  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  fioor? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  with  that 
understanding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  Gore  motion  to  postpone  action  on 
the  pending  bill  until  the  second  Mon- 
day in  January  occur  at  4  o'clock  this 
afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  be  cer- 
tain that  I  may  have  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  requires  so  little  time  that  he 
has  assurance  that  he  will  have  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  ?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators, especially  those  who  are  opposing 
the  pending  business,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  and  the 
Senator  from  Termessee  [Mr.  Gore].  If 
it  is  agreeable,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Senate  take  up  the  conference  report  on 
the  immigration  bill  at  this  time.  The 
time  taken  on  the  conference  report 
would  be  added  to  the  period  after  4 
o'clock,  so  that  no  time  would  be  lost. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONALITY  ACT— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  submit  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2580)  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair).  The  report  will  be  read 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

•  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obj^tion  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  H.R.  2580  passed  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  September  22,  by  a  vote 
of  76  to  18.  The  measure  considered  by 
the  Senate  was  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  the  House- 
Passed  bill.  The  House  asked  for  a  con- 
ference to  consider  and  resolve  the  nine 
areas  of  substantive  difference  between 
the  two  bills  that  resulted  from  the  work 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 


The  Senate  amendment  enlarging  the 
definition  of  refugees  in  section  203(a)  (7) 
to  include  those  persons  uprooted  from 
their  usual  place  of  abode  by  catastrophic 
natural  calamity,  as  defined  by  the  Presi- 
dent, was  accepted  by  the  House. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  in 
section  4  of  the  bill  that  immigration  of- 
ficers, as  well  as  consular  officials,  may 
administer  oaths  executed  outside  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Senate  amendment  removing  the 
exclusion  of  alien  seamen  from  section 
244,  thus  allowing  such  aliens  to  seek  a 
suspension  of  deportation  from  the  At- 
torney General,  was  accepted  by  the 
House. 

The  conferees  agreed,  however,  to  al- 
low for  such  suspension  proceedirigs  only 
for  seamen  who  entered  prior  to  June 
30, 1964. 

The  Senate  amendment  liberalizing 
the  House  amendment  to  permit  aliens 
afflicted  by  mental  retardation  or  past 
attacks  of  mental  illness  to  seek  en- 
trance as  immigrants  under  the  proce- 
dures described  in  section  212(f)  was 
accepted  by  the  House. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  section  249,  to  permit  the 
creation  of  a  record  of  lawful  admission 
to  aliens  who  entered  the  United  States, 
was  agreed  to  in  principle  by  the  House. 
The  Senate  would  have  raised  the  per- 
tinent date  from  June  28,  1940,  to  June 
28,  1958.  The  conferees  agreed  on  a 
compromise  date  of  June  30, 1948. 

The  Senate  amendment  establishing 
a  conditional  limitation  of  120,000  upon 
the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  the  creation  of  a  Select  Commission 
on  Western  Hemisphere  Immigration 
was  accepted  by  the  House.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  change  the  composition 
of  the  Commission  from  three  members 
from  the  House  and  Senate  each,  and 
nine  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  five  members  from  the  House  and 
Senate  each,  and  five  appointed  by  the 
President. 

It  was  agreed  that  no  more  than  three 
members  from  the  House  and  three  from 
the  Senate  would  be  from  the  same  po- 
litical party. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  section  245 
allowing  the  adjustment  of  status  of  na- 
tives from  the  Western  Hemisphere  who 
have  fied  persecution  on  account  of  race, 
religion,  or  political  opinion  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  House.  The  conferees  did 
agree,  however,  to  the  specific  inclusion 
of  this  problem  in  the  mandate  to  the 
Select  Commission. 

Finally,  a  minor  Senate  amendment 
providing  that  an  alien  student  must 
show  evidence  that  he  has  been  accepted 
by  an  approved  educational  Institution 
was  deleted.  Such  a  requirement  sub- 
stantially exists  under  current  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  conferees 
believe  that  this  conference  was  most 
successful  in  preserving  the  amendments 
introduced  by  the  Senate.  The  House 
conferees  were  most  accommodating  and 
generous  to  us  in  this  matter.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Chairman  Celler  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  and  his  colleagues. 

I  also  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  my  own  colleagues  for  their  diligence 


and  patience  throughout  this  extended, 
but  harmonious,  conference  meeting. 
Senators  Ervin,  Hart,  Fong,  and  Javits 
argued  most  eloquently  and  successfully 
for  the  Senate  position  on  various  mat- 
ters, as  did  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Senator  Dirksen. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  much  of  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  said.  I 
wish  to  pay  him  a  tribute  for  the  taste 
and  fine  leadership  he  displayed  in  the 
conference. 

There  are  two  matters  upon  which  I 
wish  to  comment.  The  first  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ceiling  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere immigration  to  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  favor  such  a  ceiling.  I  was 
strongly  opposed  to  it  in  the  subcommit- 
tee, in  the  full  committee,  and  on  the 
Senate  fioor.  We  all  understand  that 
the  bill  is  a  package  deal  and  includes  a 
Select  Commission  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Immigration  to  consider  whether 
the  imposition  of  a  ceiling,  after  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  situation  in  the 
future,  is  the  right  policy.  Without  such 
a  package,  we  would  not  have  had  a  bill 
in  the  Senate.  The  House  conferees, 
recognizing  this  situation,  nonetheless 
went  along  with  this  proposition. 

I  am  convinced,  and  I  think  those  who 
feel  strongly  against  the  imposition  of 
the  ceiling  on  Western  Hemisphere  im- 
migration should  also  feel  convinced,  that 
this  important  legislation  would  not  be 
here,  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts would  have  been  unable  to  be  in  this 
posture  of  final  action  on  a  bill,  were  not 
the  whole  package  accepted. 

It  is  fair  to  say,  and  I  believe  it  is  most 
Important  to  say,  that  a  determined  ef- 
fort was  made  by  some  in  conference  to 
strike  out  the  Conmaission.  It  required 
much  effort  and  persuasion  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  conferees,  together  with  a 
conviction  on  the  part  of  a  number  of 
House  conferees,  to  cause  the  acceptance 
of  the  Commission.  That  was  critically 
important,  because  it  Is  really  the  only 
ameliorating  factor  and,  Ijased  upon  the 
factual  advice  the  Commission  may  give 
us,  a  better  policy  may  be  provided  to 
substitute  for  the  ceiling  which  we  placed 
on  Western  Hemisphere  immigration.  It 
should  be  made  absolutely  clear  that 
none  of  us  who  feel  as  I  do  have  altered 
our  views  upon  that  subject.  Our  Latin 
American  friends  should  imderstand 
that,  otherwise  we  would  have  had  no  bill 
at  all;  also  that  the  ceiling  maintains  ap- 
proximately the  present  rate  of  immi- 
gration; in  addition  that  the  Conunls- 
sion  is  under  a  duty  to  submit  a  prelimi- 
nary report  on  or  before  July  1,  1967, 
which  is  before  the  ceiling  on  Latin 
American  immigration  will  take  effect  on 
July  1,  1968.  This  will  give  Congress  an 
opportunity,  in  the  light  of  an  authorita- 
tive set  of  findings,  to  reconsider  the  pol- 
icy if  It  wishes  to  do  so. 

In  the  same  connection,  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute,  as  I  have  before,  to  the  states- 
manship of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]. 
I  did  not  agree  with  him  in  this  matter 
at  all;  he  did  not  agree  with  me.  But 
he  did  aeree  in  the  final  analysis  that 
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there  should  be  a  bill,  and  he  found  him- 
self able,  in  good  conscience,  to  accept 
the  totality  of  this  package  without  which 
a  bill  would  not  have  been  possible.  I 
am  satisfied  as  to  that. 

The  proudest  words  in  any  language 
that  can  be  offered  to  a  man  of  intellect, 
whether  one  agrees  with  him  or  not,  are, 
"I  am  persuaded."  This  is  my  tribute  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  about  one 
aspect  of  the  bill,  as  to  which  we  ran  into 
a  brick  wall,  an  absolute  rock,  so  far  as 
the  House  conferees  were  concerned,  and 
that  is  the  adjustment  of  the  status  of 
Cuban  refugees  in  the  United  States,  of 
whom  there  are  some  225.000,  in  t«n- 
porary  status  in  the  United  States,  many 
of  whom  find  their  progress  materially 
interfered  with  in  terms  of  getting 
licenses  to  practice  professions  and  in 
terms,  even,  of  getting  licenses  to  engage 
in  certain  kinds  of  business,  because  their 
status  is  still  that  of  parolees.  In  the 
last  2  years,  15,335  and  11,899  Cubans 
entered. 

What  has  been  done  by  denying  them 
the  opportunity  to  readjust  their  situa- 
tion without  leaving  the  country  is.  in 
my  judgment,  to  prefer  those  who  can 
afford  to  go  to  Canada  or  to  Mexico  and 
remain  the  requisite  time  to  become 
normal  immigrants,  instead  of  per- 
mitting these  people,  many  of  whom 
were  heroes  who  preferred  freedom  to 
continued  residence  under  communism 
in  their  own  homes  to  enjoy  normal  lives. 
We  should  at  least  give  them  the  same 
treatment  that  we  have  given,  for  ex- 
ample, ship- jumpers  and  others  who  are 
in  this  country  in  an  irregular  status 
and  whose  status  we  permit  to  be  regu- 
larized under  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  bitterly  disap- 
pointed by  that.  I  believe  that  we  are 
making  a  great  mistake.  However,  I  am 
convinced,  as  are  my  colleagues,  that 
we  would  have  had  no  bill  and  we  would 
have  shattered  the  whole  vessel  of  im- 
migration reform  upon  that  rock. 

The  bill  has  been  amended  to  require 
the  Select  Commission  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Immigration  to  look  into  this  ex- 
press question.  I  expect  that  the  Com- 
mission will  have  a  preliminary  report 
within  about  a  year.  There  was  an  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  with  the  idea  of 
perhaps  preparing  a  separate  bill  for 
the  Cuban  refugees  based  upon  the  find- 
ings of  the  Commission.  This  action 
would  answer  the  deep  complaint  which 
I  feel  that  thousands  of  people  will  prop- 
erly have  as  a  result  of  the  Impasse 
which  developed  from  this  provision  of 
the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  the  reason  that  I 
want  to  cooperate  in  this  great  reform 
that  I  signed  the  conference  report.  I 
pledge  myself  to  continue  to  work  in- 
defatigably  for  the  future  well-being  of 
Cuban  refugees.  I  feel  that  they  are 
entitled  to  the  same  rights  as  are  the 
many  other  categories  of  immigrants 
covered  in  the  Immigration  law.  I  in- 
tend to  prepare  legislation  in  this  re- 
gard. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  his  in- 
dulgence. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  approve 
the  conference  report. 


I  should  like  to  say  that,  although  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York  differ  with  me  on  the 
desirability  of  placing  a  limitation  upon 
immigration  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, they  did  an  exceedingly  fine  job 
and  merit  the  thanks  of  the  Senate  for 
their  work  on  this  legislation  which  now 
nears  fruition. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  meritori- 
ous features  of  the  bill  is  the  limita- 
tion on  immigration  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  provision  for  this  lim- 
itation removes  one  of  the  serious  defects 
in  our  existing  immigration  law  in  that 
it  removes  the  discrimination  in  favor  of 
the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
as  against  the  nations  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

Although  there  may  be  no  great  hemi- 
spheric immigration  problem  at  present, 
it  is  better  to  lock  the  stable  door  before 
the  horse  is  stolen. 

The  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, outside  the  United  States,  had  a 
population  of  approximately  67  million 
people  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
At  the  end  of  this  century  it  is  estimated 
that  the  same  countries  will  have  a  pop- 
ulation of  approximately  600  million  peo- 
ple. The  United  States  simply  cannot 
absorb  unrestricted  immigration  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  is  the  best  ob- 
tainable at  this  time  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. I  believe  that  we  will  offend  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  less  by  placing 
a  limitation  upon  immigration  from 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  as 
well  as  the  independent  countries  of 
North  America,  outside  the  United 
States,  now,  before  a  great  many  of  the 
600  million  people  demand  entrance  to 
this  country. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  re- 
garding the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
2580,  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  when  H.R.  2580,  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  passed 
the  Senate  on  September  22,  I  voted 
against  it  because  of  two  aspects  of  it 
which  disturbed  me. 

One  was  a  provision  relating  to  the 
thousands  of  Cubans  already  in  this 
country  who  fled  that  unhappy  island 
because  of  Castro.  The  Senate  bill  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  conferring  U.S. 
citizenship  on  these  imfortimate  people 
without  the  normal  waiting  period,  and 
therefore  without  any  adequate  screen- 
ing process.  While  I  deeply  sympathize 
with  these  refugees  from  Commimist 
tyranny,  I  think  it  would  be  extremely 
unwise  to  confer  citizenship  upon  them 
on  a  wholesale  basis  without  the  tradi- 
tional screening  and  waiting  period.  In 
addition,  such  action  by  ovu-  Congress 
would  suggest  that  we  expect  these  good 
people  never  to  return  to  their  native 
land  and  this  would  imply  that  we  feel 
Castro's  Communist  regime  is  a  perma- 
nent thing  in  Cuba.  Of  course,  this  is 
not  the  case  at  all. 

The  conferees  have  removed  this 
Cuban  provision  from  the  bill,  and  that 
removes  one  of  the  objections  I  had  to  it. 

My  other  objection  to  the  bill  grew  out 
of  part  of  the  debate  on  it  on  the  day  of 
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its  passage.  During  that  debate  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  who  was  managing 
the  bill  for  its  proponents,  admitted 
under  questioning  that  imder  it  60,000 
more  immigrants  per  year  would  enter 
this  country  than  the  total  annual  num- 
ber currently  admitted  under  existing 
law.  I  was  disturbed  by  this  figure  in 
the  light  of  the  present  unemployment 
situation.  Since  that  day  I  have  given 
further  study  to  the  matter  and  have 
discussed  it  with  Senators  who  are 
thoroughly  informed  on  it  and  am  now 
convinced  this  figurt  is  an  overestimate. 
In  addition  and  more  important,  the 
new  law  would  place  a  much  greater 
emphasis  on  admission  of  persons  with 
professional  and  technical  skills  so  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  additional 
immigrants  would  fall  into  these  cate- 
gories and  would  not  add  to  the  unskilled 
labor  supply  in  this  country,  which  type 
of  labor  accounts  for  a  large  part  of  the 
unemployment  problem.  Thus,  the  new 
law  would  help  us  meet  existing  shortages 
in  many  areas  of  our  economy  where 
skilled  professional  and  technical  work- 
ers are  sorely  needed.  And,  finally,  be- 
cause of  the  new  limitation  on  total  im- 
migration from  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
of  which  Senator  Ervin  is  the  author,  the 
overall  effect  of  the  new  law  over  a  period 
of  years  will  be  to  hold  down  the  total 
influx  into  our  country,  particularly  of 
unskilled  labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  join  with 
many  others  in  paying  tribute  to  my  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  for  the  magnificent  contribu- 
tion he  has  made  during  many  hours  of 
hard  work  on  the  perfecting  of  what  I 
believe  is  now  an  immigration  plan  con- 
siderably superior  to  that  provided  un- 
der the  present  immigration  laws. 

I  therefore  want  to  go  on  record  as 
favoring  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port and  enactment  of  this  bill  into  law, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 
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COMMENDATION  OF  FRED  M. 
MESMER,  DRURY  H.  BLAIR.  AND 
GEORGE    B.    AUTRY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  perform  the  tasks  devolving  upon 
them  in  their  character  as  Federal  legis- 
lators if  it  were  not  for  the  dedicated  de- 
votion and  untiring  zeal  of  members  of 
their  staffs  and  members  of  the  staffs  of 
various  committees  and  subcommittees 
upon  which  they  serve.  Since  last  Feb- 
ruary, I  have  devoted  a  major  part  of 
my  energy  and  time  to  the  study  of  the 
laws  and  problems  relating  to  immigra- 
tion in  connection  with  the  revision  of 
our  immigration  laws  covered  by  the  con- 
ference report  which  has  just  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate. 

In  my  judgment,  these  revised  laws 
constitute  the  best  immigration  r^ula- 
tions  which  can  be  devised  and  enacted 
at  this  particular  time.  I  would  like  to 
thank  Fred  M.  Mesmer  and  Drury  H. 
Blair,  staff  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 
and  George  B.  Autry,  Chief  Counsel  of 


the  Subcommittee  on  Revision  and  Codi- 
fication of  the  Laws,  for  invaluable  as- 
sistance which  they  gave  to  me  in  con- 
nection with  my  work  upon  this  legis- 
lation, and  to  bear  testimony  that  they 
merit  the  thanks  of  the  Senate  for  the 
contributions  which  they  made  to  the 
preparation  and  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

AUTOMOTIVE   PRODUCTS  TRADE 
ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9042)  to  provide  for  the 
implementation  of  the  Agreement  Con- 
cerning Automotive  Products  Between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Canada, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  very  excel- 
lently described  the  features  of  the  bill 
and  of  the  Canadian  agreement.  I  favor 
the  agreement  and  I  urge  enactment  of 
this  bill  to  implement  It. 

This  bill  has  been  explored  about  as 
thoroughly  as  any  legislation  to  come 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance.  We 
had  4'/2  days  of  hearings  on  it  and  took 
nearly  500  pages  of  testimony.  On  the 
basis  of  these  hearings  and  the  subse- 
quent discussions  in  executive  session, 
only  three  members  of  the  conunittee 
were  able  to  find  f  atilt  with  it. 

The  objective  of  the  agreement  and 
of  this  bill  is  to  expand  trade  with  Can- 
ada through  mutual  elimination  of  du- 
ties. Canada  has  acted  to  eliminate  her 
duties  and  this  bill  carries  out  our  ob- 
ligation to  eliminate  ours.  In  entering 
into  this  agreement,  Canada  probably 
fears  she  gave  up  more  than  she  got. 
Canadian  duties  are  17.5  percent  on  au- 
tomobiles, and  up  to  25  percent  on  parts. 
Our  duties  are  only  a  fraction  of  that. 
On  automobiles  It  is  6.5  percent  and  on 
parts  it  is  only  8.5  percent.  In  addition, 
Canada  was  compelled  to  scrap  her  tariff 
rebate  plan  under  which  Canadian  ex- 
ports of  parts  to  this  country  had  soared. 

Because  Canada  felt  she  was  not  get- 
ting a  quid  pro  quo,  commitments  were 
obtained  from  Canadian  subsidiaries  of 
American  automobile  companies  that 
their  Canadian  production  will  be  ex- 
panded over  a  4 -year  period  despite  elim- 
ination of  the  duties.  Without  this  as- 
surance, the  greater  efficiency  of  Amer- 
ican automobile  and  part  manufacturers 
would  have  overwhelmed  Canadian  com- 
petitors. 

By  the  company  undertakings  Cana- 
dian production  is  to  be  expanded  by  60 
percent  of  growth  in  Canadian  auto 
sales  plus  an  absolute  amount  of  $241 
million.  This  latter  commitment  by  the 
terms  of  imdertakings  is  to  be  achieved 
by  the  end  of  model  year  1968.  An  ob- 
vious purpose  of  these  undertakings  is  to 
provide  time  for  the  less  efficient  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  to  become  more  ef- 
ficient through  longer  production  runs 
of  fewer  models  so  that  they  will  be  bet- 
ter able  to  comj)ete  with  American  man- 
ufacturers after  the  commitments  ex- 
pire. 

Under  the  agreement  as  implemented 
by  this  bill,  Canadian  manufacturers 
*^  be  able  to  concentrate  their  produc- 


tion in  such  a  way  that  fewer  models 
will  be  produced  at  greater  efficiency. 
Models  no  longer  produced  in  Canada 
will  be  provided  by  exports  from  the 
United  States.  Of  course,  we  will  be  re- 
ceiving some  Canadian  cars  in  return. 

This  exchange  was  not  possible  before 
the  President  entered  into  this  agree- 
ment because  of  the  very  high  Canadian 
tariff  on  automobiles  and  because  of  our 
own  tariff.  It  will  be  possible  now.  An 
exchange  of  this  sort  which  increases 
the  expoits  of  both  countries  will,  of 
course,  help  both  countries. 

On  the  basis  of  testimony  presented 
to  the  committee,  I  believe,  and  I  know 
that  other  members  of  the  conunittee 
agree,  that  our  favorable  balance  of 
trade  and  payments  with  Canada  will 
not  be  harmed  because  of  the  agreement 
or  the  company  commitments.  The 
Canadian  market  for  automobiles  is 
growing  so  rapidly — even  more  rapidly 
than  the  U.S.  demand— that  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  companies  to  satisfy 
their  commitments  to  Canada  without 
any  net  exports  to  this  coimtry. 

Thus,  the  Treasury  Department  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  at  the  end  of 
the  transition  period — ^model  year  1968 — 
our  balance  of  trade  and  our  balance  of 
payments  in  automotive  products  with 
Canada  will  be  the  same  as  It  is  today. 
If  we  do  not  approve  the  agreement  by 
passing  this  enabling  legislation  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  could  be  seriously  hurt 
because  we  will  lose  the  large  export  mar- 
ket we  now  have. 

Canada  has  demonstrated  that  she  is 
going  to  have  an  automobile  industry. 
In  1963,  she  began  steps  to  expand  her 
auto  industry.  This  involved  remission 
of  duties  on  imported  auto  parts.  The 
U.S.  parts  industry  objected  to  this  re- 
mission plan,  called  it  a  subsidy  and 
moved  for  a  countervailing  duty  under 
our  law.  Others  saw  the  plan  for  what 
It  really  was — an  attempt  by  Canada  to 
create  an  autonomous  automobile  in- 
dustry within  her  own  boimdaries.  If 
we  had  not  resorted  to  this  agreement, 
other  methods  Canada  might  have  em- 
ployed to  achieve  her  objective  could 
have  cut  off  U.S.  automotive  exports  to 
Canada.  This  Is  exactly  what  happened 
In  Brazil  when  she  went  to  a  100-percent 
local  content  requirement  in  1958.  This 
is  exactly  what  is  happening  today  in 
Argentina  and  Australia.  We  lost  ex- 
ports to  all  these  countries. 

By  this  agreement  with  Canada,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  protected  the  American 
automobile  Industry  from  loss  of  the  Ca- 
nadian market.  I  believe  we  have  pro- 
tected America  from  loss  of  a  half -bil- 
lion-dollar favorable  balance  of  trade 
with  Canada.  That  is  a  real  achieve- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  whenever  we  find  labor 
and  industry  and  the  administration  all 
supporting  the  same  legislation.  It  must 
be  good.  That  Is  the  happy  state  of  af- 
fairs with  respect  to  H.R.  9042.  The 
Government  sponsored  It — the  industry 
urges  it — labor  supports  It. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  clearly  his- 
toric. Canada,  which  has  been  seeking 
to  establish  a  separate  automotive  in- 
dustry of  its  own,  has  now  committed  It- 
self to  an  integration  of  Its  automotive 
market  with  that  of  its  neighbor,  the 


United  States.  The  integration  is  some- 
what conditioned  It  Is  true.  But  such 
conditioning  is  quite  understandable  as 
both  nations  move  through  the  transi- 
tional period  toward  a  rationalized 
North  American  automotive  market. 
And  the  development  of  this  market  will 
stand  in  marked  contrast  to  the  restric- 
tive trade  practices  which  characterized 
attempts  by  other  countries  to  establish 
their  own  automotive  industry. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  wm  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  should  like  to  fin- 
ish my  statement.  Then  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  shield. 

With  respect  to  the  balance-of-trade 
and  balance-of-payments  deficits,  Mer- 
lyn  N.  Trued,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  had  this  to  say: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  to  comment  on  the  balance- 
of-payments  implications  of  the  proposed 
legislation  to  implement  the  United  States- 
Canadian  Automotive  Products  Agreement. 

As  this  committee  knows,  the  United 
States  has  had  a  substantial  overall  surpliis 
on  trade  account  with  Canada,  over  the 
years.  Qur  automotive  trade  with  Canada 
has  contributed  substantially  to  that 
svuplus. 

He  then  quoted  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Connor: 

With  the  automotive  products  agreement 
in  force.  Secretary  Connor  testified  before 
the  committee  that:  "It  is  reasonable  to  pro- 
ject a  continuing  growth  In  the  Canadian 
automotive  market  sufflclent  to  absorb  the 
projected  Increase  in  Canadian  production 
without  reducing  our  net  favorable  balance 
of  trade  with  Canada." 

The  Treasury  supports  this  conclusion. 

To  continue  with  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Trued: 

Prom  a  balance-of-payments  viewpoint, 
then,  the  automotive  agreement  sim.ply 
means  this:  Under  it  we  stand  to  maintain 
our  present  sizable  surplus  with  Canada  in 
automotive  trade.  Without  the  agreement, 
we  stand  to  loee  a  part  oif  our  present  sur- 
plus. There  is  no  doubt  in  the  administra- 
tion's mind  of  this  outcome,  and  I  believe 
other  Government  witnesses  have  indicated 
their  firm  judgment  that,  In  the  absence  oif 
the  agreement,  Canada  would  xmdertake 
measures  to  limit  Imports  from  the  United 
States  and  I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  your 
comments  at  the  conclusion  of  Secretary 
Wirtz'  testimony  are  perfectly  fitted  to  that 
result. 

There  Is  another  balance-of-payments  con- 
sideration that  I  would  like  to  mention 
briefly  in  this  context.  It  relates  to  Invest- 
ment in  Canada.  The  means  of  financing 
Investments  in  the  automotive  indxistry  in 
Canada  in  recent  years  have  been  reinvest- 
ment of  local  earnings  and  borrowing  in  the 
Canadian  market.  As  Secretary  Connor  has 
stated,  this  pattern  will  probably  continue. 
That  probability  is  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  under  the  agreement  the 
companies  will  have  substantial  savings 
from  the  waiver  of  Canadian  duties 
they  would  otherwise  have  had  to  pay.  This 
means  that  any  additional  investment  re- 
sulting from  the  oompanlee'  undertakings 
should  involve  little,  if  any,  cash  transfers 
from  the  United  States. 

The  agreement  does  not  accomplish  all 
that  the  Canadian  Government  might 
have  hoped.  It  does  not  accomplish  all 
that  we  in  the  United  States  were  seek- 
ing.   But  it  does  represent  a  fair  and 
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reasonable  compromise  which  serves 
the  interests  of  both  countries. 

I  believe  the  agreement  has  many  ad- 
vantages to  the  United  States  over  the 
Canadian  duty  remissions  plan  the  agree- 
ment replaces.  I  believe,  for  that  mat- 
ter, that  the  agreement  will  leave  us 
ahead  of  where  we  were  before  Canada 
embarked  upon  the  unilateral  course  of 
action  which  she  may  well  resume  If 
this  agreement  is  rejected. 

Where,  under  her  duty  remissions  plan 
Canada  soupht  to  solve  her  automotive 
trade  problems  solely  by  stimulating  her 
exp)orts.  she  now  proposes,  under  the 
agreement,  to  work  out  the  answer 
through  increased  Canadian  automotive 
production.  This  is  an  approach  which 
leaves  the  way  optn  for  the  United 
States  to  maintain  its  highly  favorable 
automotive  trade  surplus,  but  at  a  higher 
trade  level  which  would  make  the  pro- 
portions of  her  deficit  acceptable  to 
Canada. 

The  agreement  puts  U.S.  producers  of 
replacement  auto  parts  on  a  more  equal 
footing  with  their  Canadian  competitors 
who  could  generate  exports  that  could 
be  used  to  obtain  duty  remission  under 
the  old  plan.  And  the  agreement  rede- 
fines "Canadian  content'"  requirements 
In  a  manner  that  gives  U.S.  original 
equipment  parts  manufacturers  a  freer 
hand  to  sell  in  Canada  than  they  had 
under  the  remission  plan  or.  for  that 
matter,  even  before  the  plan  was  put 
into  effect.  They  are  no  longer  restricted 
to  duty-free  treatment  of  only  those 
parts  of  a  class  or  kind  not  made  in 
Canada.  The  agreement  pertains  to  all 
original  equipment  parts. 

Viewed  from  the  perspective  of  overall 
automotive  trade,  I  find  nothing  in  this 
agreement  to  cause  us  alarm.  The  short- 
range  trade  effects  will  be  to  reduce  very 
slightly  the  U.S.  share  in  the  immediate 
growth  of  the  Canadian  auto  market. 
Specifically,  as  I  have  said,  the  auto- 
motive manufacturers  have  agreed  to 
increase  Canadian  content  by  $241  mil- 
lion more  than  normal  growth  by  1968. 
In  the  context  of  the  Canadian  market, 
that  is  a  substantial  sum — about  half  of 
Canada's  automotive  trade  deficit  in  1963. 
In  the  huge  bucket  of  the  U.S.  auto 
market,  this  business  lost  to  Canada  will 
be  little  more  than  a  drop — less  than  1 
percent  of  the  total  North  American 
market  which  must  be  compared  with  the 
8.5  percent  industry  growth  rate  of  1965 
over  the  previous  year. 

In  the  longer  range,  the  agreement  will 
stimulate  the  growth  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican market.  It  will  permit  the  Cana- 
dian industrj'  to  work  toward  the  pro- 
duction of  fewer  models  and  component 
parts,  while  American  plants  supply  the 
Canadian  market  with  other  models  and 
other  parts.  The  end  result  will  be  a 
more  logical,  more  eflBcient  North  Amer- 
ican automotive  industry  to  better  serve 
the  market.  What  we  will  have,  in  other 
words,  is  a  slightly  smaller  share  of  a 
much  larger  pie — netting  us  more  pro- 
duction, more  trade,  and  more  employ- 
ment. 

The  basic  question  confronting  us  in 
implementing  the  automotive  products 
trade  agreement  is  not  whether  this  is 
the  best  of  all  possible  solutions — I  for 


one  would  prefer  to  see  completely  free 
automotive  trade  between  ourselves  and 
Canada — but  whether  it  is  the  best  solu- 
tion available  in  the  light  of  both  the 
mutual  and  conflicting  objectives  of  two 
sovereign  governments.  I  submit  that 
It  is. 

The  net  effects  of  the  agreement.  I  am 
convinced,  are  all  to  the  good.  Never- 
theless, a  prime  concern  must  be  the 
adequate  protection  of  those  U.S.  com- 
panies and  their  employees  who  may  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  reallnement  of 
production. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  contains  provisions  which, 
in  my  estimation,  will  provide  effective 
relief  for  such  dislocations.  These  spe- 
cial provisions  Involve  eligibility  for  as- 
sistance and  administrative  procedures. 
They  are  fully  justified  because  this 
agreement  calls  for  immediate  elimina- 
tion of  tariffs  instead  of  their  gradual 
reduction  as  would  be  the  case  in  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  There- 
fore, any  adverse  effects  may  be  expe- 
rienced more  rapidly.  These  special 
provisions  are  necessary  to  provide  aid 
to  firms  and  workers  who  are  affected  by 
loss  of  export  markets  as  well  as  by  in- 
creased imports  of  particular  products. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  H.R.  9042 
on  American  companies  and  workers,  it 
is  important  that  we  consider  not  only 
the  consequences  of  not  implementing 
the  agreement  as  well. 

As  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pointed  out 
in  committee  hearings,  at  least  25,000 
U.S.  Jobs  are  involved  directly  in  the  pro- 
duction of  autos  and  auto  parts  for  ex- 
port to  Canada,  and  at  least  as  many 
more  workers  are  indirectly  involved.  In 
1964.  we  exported  about  $660  million  in 
automotive  Items  to  Canada  while  Im- 
porting less  than  one-tenth  as  much  from 
Canada.  Whether  we  speak  in  terms  of 
dollars  or  jobs,  clearly  we  stand  to  lose 
more  than  we  could  possibly  gain  by  any 
action  that  disrupts  Canada-United 
States  auto  trade  relations.  Conversely, 
we  stand  to  gain  more  than  we  lose 
through  any  agreement  which,  like  the 
one  we  are  considering  today,  will  pro- 
mote the  flow  of  trade.  Implementation 
of  this  agreement  may  displace  some 
workers.  Failure  to  Implement  the  agree- 
ment runs  the  high  risk  of  displacing 
many  more,  ver>'  soon.  It  would  also  de- 
prive us  in  the  longer  run  of  the  addi- 
tional United  States  jobs  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  needs  of  a  more 
rapidly  expanding  Canadian  auto  market. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  could  be  more 
unfortunate  than  to  consider  H.R.  9042 
as  legislation  which  helps  only  the  major 
automobile  producers  and  concerns  only 
the  automotive  industry. 

That  the  major  automobile  manufac- 
turers will  benefit  is  vmdeniably  true. 
But  the  important  point  is  that  the  rest 
of  the  automotive  industry  and  the  na- 
tional economy  will  also  be  helped  by 
preserving  and  stimulating  our  profitable 
automotive  trade  with  Canada. 

Neither  can  we  overlook  the  broader 
implications  that  are  involved  in  this 
trade  agreement.  It  represents  an  ami- 
able settlement  of  a  difficult  problem  in 
commercial  relationships  of  the  world's 
largest  trading  partners.     It  is  a  long 


step  toward  the  freer  trade  with  Canada 
that  holds  expanded  opportunities  for  all 
the  American  companies,  industries,  and 
workers  who  have  a  stake  in  a  healthy 
and  companionable  neighbor  to  our 
north. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  it  seems  to  me  this  is  an  agreement 
of  expectations.  Nobody  can  say  at  this 
moment  with  absolute  certainty  how  it 
is  going  to  turn  out.  insofar  as  either 
Canada  or  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned. Some  people  have  said  that  the 
agreement  is  dangerous.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  fMr.  HartkeI  and  others 
oppose  It. 

Yet  on  the  other  hand,  we^flnd  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  Mr.  Connor,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Wirtz,  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Mann,  who 
testified  before  us,  and  I  presume  the 
Secretary  of  State  himself,  Mr.  Rusk:  we 
find  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  all  the  representatives  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  saying 
that  this  is  a  desirable  type  and  char- 
acter of  agreement,  and  that  we  should 
enter  into  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  those  men  are  not  telling  us 
what  they  really  think.  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  they  are  not  telling  us 
the  truth.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  there  is  any  basis  for  doubting  their 
motivation. 

So  in  all  candor,  we  should — as  the 
majority  of  the  committee  have — accept 
the  assertions  and  findings  of  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Pmther.  the  bill  has  been  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  people 
testified  both  for  and  against  it,  and  the 
members  of  that  committee  gave  it  their 
endorsement.  It  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  vote  of  something 
like  265  to  113.  I  am  not  exactly  cer- 
tain of  the  figure,  but  it  was  strongly  af- 
firmative. 

The  measure  then  came  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  where 
once  again  the  representatives  of  all  the 
agencies  and  the  representatives  of  the 
private  interests  directly  involved,  the 
automobile  manufacturers,  the  laborers, 
and  all  the  rest,  presented  their  judg- 
ment as  to  what  would  happen.  The 
overwhelming  weight  of  the  evidence 
seemed  to  confirm  the  committee's  judg- 
ment that  the  bill  should  pass,  and  that 
the  agreement,  over  the  long  range,  was 
good  for  the  United  States  as  well  as  for 
Canada. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  weight  of  the 
evidence  is  on  the  side  of  the  agreement 
and  its  implementation.  As  I  said  at  the 
beginning,  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who 
can  state  categorically  today  that  he 
knows  with  certainty  how  it  is  going  to 
work  out.  If  it  works  to  our  disadvan- 
tage, we  have  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion some  escape  clauses  which  will  en- 
able us,  within  a  period  of  12  months 
to  call  off  the  agreement  and  bring  it  to 
an  end.  At  such  time  we  can  either 
negotiate  a  new  agreement,  or  we  can 
go  about  our  business  of  building  a  hi^ 
tariff  wall  against  Canada. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Canada  can  build 
one  against  us. 

We  do  not  wish  to  do  that.  We  should 
like  to  continue  the  favorable  trade  rela- 
tior^hip  we  have  with  Canada — the  most 
favorable  trade  relationship  between 
any  two  nations  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

So  all  in  all,  Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment — and  I  know  no  more  about  it 
than  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  or  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  but  I  should  venture  to  say. 
if  I  may  be  so  presumptuous,  very  little 
less  about  it  than  do  they — we  are  reach- 
ing out  into  the  future  with  no  business 
knowledge  as  to  what  will  happen.  We 
hope  that  the  agreement  will  work  well 
for  both  countries.  We  believe  that  it 
will.  We  believe,  on  the  basis  of  the 
testimony  we  have  received,  that  it  will 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  and,  in  turn,  to  the  benefit  of 
Canada.  I  therefore  hope  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  not  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  the  Senator 
from  Indiana — for  a  question. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  has  made 
a  statement  concerning  the  lack  of 
information  available,  that  he  feels  we 
do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen, 
and  that  we  hope  for  the  best.  That 
Is  what  any  sick  person,  even  if  he  is 
dying  of  cancer,  would  say.  He  hopes 
for  the  best. 

We  all  hope  for  the  best;  but  under 
these  circimistances  since  the  Senator 
has  made  such  a  to-do  about  the  hopes 
and  the  lack  of  information,  and  that 
we  are  not  sure  what  is  going  to 
happen 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  What  is  the  Sena- 
tors question? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Just  a  moment.  The 
agreement  is  effective  now.  It  became 
effective  on  January  17,  1965.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  effective  for 
some  9  months,  I  am  certain  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  in  view  of  his 
statement,  would  be  willing  to  say  to  the 
Senate  that  he  would  join  us  in  finding 
out  all  the  facts,  after  an  examination 
during  the  next  3  months,  from  the  most 
objective  body  available,  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

That  is  what  we  are  asking  to  have 
done.  We  are  not  asking  for  a  repudi- 
ation of  the  President's  signature.  All 
the  facts  have  been  brought  to  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  in  an  objective  viewpoint, 
and  that  is  what  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  would  accomplish. 
Since  it  has  been  on  the  books  for  9 
months,  certainly  another  3  months  will 
not  bring  the  world  to  an  end,  or  an  end 
to  our  relations  with  our  wonderful 
friend,  Canada.  She  will  still  be  ship- 
ping her  Canadian  Club,  their  pulp,  and 
their  other  items  to  us.  Congress  will 
have  acted  in  good  faith.  The  President 
wUl  have  acted  in  good  faith. 

Therefore,  would  the  Senator  from 
Florida  be  willing  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  in  his  motion? 
Thereby,  we  could  come  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  short  and  precise  reply.  The 
answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  HARTKE.    Why  not  ? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  that  the  next 
question— Why  not?  In  reply.  I  refer 
the  Senator  to  page  374,  where  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  already  made  its  rec- 
ommendations and  findings.  Its  rep- 
resentatives came  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  were  questioned 
at  great  length  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee — and  there  is  no  abler  inter- 
rogator ansrwhere  to  be  found  than  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  unless  it  be  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  Certainly  there 
are  no  others  to  surpass  them  in  this  re- 
gard. Members  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion were  questioned  at  great  length. 
After  that  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  had  to  go  ahead. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Was  this  investigation 
under  section  1332  of  the  Tariff  Act. 
which  brought  about  a  basis  to  give  the 
small  parts  manufacturers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard?  Was  this  agree- 
ment properly  referred  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  whose  chairman  I 
see  is  now  in  the  Chamber?  Was  this 
agreement,  which  is  to  insure  interna- 
tional relations,  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  spoken,  brought  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  see 
whether  it  was  agreed  that  it  would 
refiect  American-Canadian  responsibil- 
ity and  American-Canadian  good  rela- 
tionships— and  our  friendship  In 
general? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  that 
I  should  like  to  cooperate  with  him  in 
every  respect.  I  have  nothing  but  the 
greatest  affection  and  respect  for  him, 
but  I  have  the  fioor,  and  he  has  asked 
me  several  questions.  The  answer  to 
the  first  one  is  "No."  The  answer  to  the 
second  one  is  that  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
in  our  best  interest,  nor  does  anyone  else, 
to  postpone  entering  into  this  agreement 

Mr.  HARTKE.    But  the  Senator  is 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Let  me  answer  the 
Senator  first.  Then  I  would  like  to  yield 
the  floor,  so  that  the  Senator  can  go  for- 
ward with  his  interesting  and  informa- 
tive speech,  because  we  are  going  to  vote 
at  4  o'clock,  and  I  know  that  there  are 
other  Senators  who  wish  to  hear  what 
he  has  to  say.  All  I  am  trying  to  say  in 
answer  to  the  Senator's  question  is  that 
this  is  an  agreement  of  expectation.  We 
do  not  know  exactly  how  it  will  turn  out. 
We  believe  that  it  will  turn  out  for  the 
better.  The  President,  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  the  Hovise  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  all  have  declared  that  they  be- 
lieve it  to  be  an  excellent  agreement. 

Therefore,  let  us  try  it. 

If  it  does  not  work,  there  are  provi- 
sions in  it  by  which  we  can  get  out. 
This  is  the  only  thing  we  can  do. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  well 
knows  that  we  have  been  trying  it  and 
we  are  in  the  process  of  trying  it  now. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  final  decisions 
caruiot  be  made  by  those  actually  in- 
volved, until  Congress  finally  imple- 
ments them.  The  big  decisions  cannot 
be  made  until  then.    The  Senator  knows 


that  I  do  not  wish  him  to  drag  me  out 
on  my  own  time,  when  the  Senator  has 
a  monumental  speech  of  good  quality  to 
make.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world 
about  that.  At  this  time,  having  said 
what  I  wish  to  say.  I  would  now  like  to 
yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  early  to- 
day, a  news  release  was  read  to  the  Sen- 
ate about  the  prices  of  Ford  automo- 
biles in  Canada. 

I  have  undertaken  to  find  out  the 
suggested  retail  prices  in  both  Detroit 
and  Windsor.  I  find  that  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.'s  suggested  retail  price  in 
Detroit  of  a  Mustang,  two-door  hard  top, 
is  $2,416.18.  The  suggested  retail  price 
in  Windsor,  Canada,  is  $3,099. 

This  is  a  difference  of  $682.72  across 
the  river. 

Under  this  agreement,  which  Canada 
has  already  put  into  effect,  all  the  tariffs 
are  waived. 

Who  receives  the  $682.72?  The  Ford 
Motor  Co. 

Who  pays  for  it?  The  consumers  of 
Canada. 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICAN 
STATES  AND  LATIN  AMERICAN 
RELATIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  Is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  agreement  on  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  vote  at  4  o'clock  on  the  pending 
motion  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  should  like  to 
take  approximately  15  minutes  on  this 
subject,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  be  extended  by  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  what  was 
that  request? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  fioor.  I  am  going  to  speak  ap- 
proximately 15  minutes  and  I  have  re- 
quested that  the  time  agreed  to  for  de- 
bate on  the  pending  motion  be  extended 
15  minutes.  I  will  limit  my  remarks  to 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  that  under 
the  amended  agreement,  the  time  taken 
out  for  the  Immigration  conference  re- 
port was  15  minutes  and  therefore  the 
time,  if  needed,  is  automatically  extended 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  con- 
simied  by 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  consumed  by  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Miruiesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  be  not  included  In  the 
time  for  this  debate  on  this  meastire,  and 
that  the  time  for  the  vote  be  extended  by 
that  amount. 
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Mr.  McCarthy.    That  was  my  re- 
quest.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  15,  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  fMr.  Fulbright],  gave  a 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  under 
the  general  title  of  "The  Dominican  Re- 
public." In  the  days  since  September  15. 
the  speech  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas have  been  both  praised  and  blamed. 
The  speech  involved  more  than  the 
Dominican  Republic.  It  raised  basic 
questions  about  the  overall  policy  toward 
Central  and  South  America.  His 
thoughtful  remarks,  which  could  have 
been  the  beginning  In  basis  for  a  thor- 
ough discussion  of  Latin  American  pol- 
icy, have  achieved  this  objective  only  in 
a  very  limited  way.  In  too  great  a  meas- 
ure, they  have  been  made  the  basis  for 
raising  questions  about  the  relative  au- 
thenticity of  various  sources  of  infor- 
mation or  about  the  right  or  the  pro- 
priety of  the  chairman  to  speak  as  he  did 
on  this  matter. 

The  distracting  and  confxising — and  I 
say  Irrelevant — issue  of  who  Is  pro-Com- 
munist and  who  is  not  pro-Communist 
has  also  been  Injected  into  the  discus- 
sion. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  was  favorable  to  the 
Communist  revolution.  This  Is  most  un- 
fair. The  record  which  he  has  made 
through  the  years  both  in  speeches  and 
In  preparing  legislation  and  in  securing 
the  passage  of  legislation  dealing  with 
International  problems  is  the  clear  and 
continuous  repudiation  of  this  sugges- 
tion. To  point  out,  as  he  did,  that  the 
alternative  to  political  revolution  and  to 
social  and  economic  reform  is  likely  to 
be  a  communistic  revolution,  is  certainly 
not  to  endorse  or  to  indicate  support  of 
such  a  revolution. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas,  in  his 
speech,  in  no  way  implied  that  he  was 
presenting  a  committee  jjosition  or  that 
his  statement  was  a  substitute  for  a 
committee  report. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee,  he 
noted  and  said  many  weeks  before  he 
gave  this  speech,  that  It  would  be  Im- 
possible to  secure  an  agreement  on  a  re- 
port from  committee  members. 

His  conduct,  during  the  hearings  and 
after,  has  been  wholly  appropriate  to  a 
chairman  of  a  committee  as  sensitive  as 
is  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.    He 
held  no  public  hearings.    He  did  not  give 
newspaper  critics  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear in  public  and  present  their  views 
against     the     administration's     policy. 
There  has  been  no  breach  of  any  con- 
fidence on  information  given  to  the  com- 
mittee in  confidence  by  the  administra- 
tion.   He  waited  for  a  time  to  hold  the 
hearings  when  there  had  been  a  degree 
of  stability  established  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  made  no  speech  on  it  until 
it  was  indicated  that  the  administration 
was  relatively  satisfied  with  the  kind  of 
coalition  government  which  had  been 
established. 

I  share  Senator  Pulbright's  opinion 
that  in  the  Dominican  crisis  there  was 


hesitation  in  the  early  stages  when 
action  taken  might  have  prevented 
bloodshed  and  resulted  in  at  least  as 
good  a  solution  as  was  achieved  much 
later. 

The  revolt  began  on  Saturday,  April  24. 
On  April  25,  the  United  States  was  asked 
to  support  the  Incumbent  Reid  Cabral 
goverrunent.  In  the  hearings  the  admin- 
istration witnesses  did  not,  in  my  judg- 
ment, give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  why  there  was  no  response 
to  this  request  for  support,  especially 
since  the  testimony  given  indicated  quite 
clearly  that  the  U.S.  Government  did  not 
seem  particularly  interested  in  whether 
the  constitutionally  scheduled  elections 
for  September  of  this  year  were  to  be 
held  or  not  to  be  held — elections  which 
might  have  changed  the  Government  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

On  April  27,  the  rebel  leaders,  includ- 
ing Molina  Urena  and  Caamano  Deno, 
called  upon  the  United  States  for  media- 
tion and  negotiation.  This  request  was 
turned  down.  It  is  my  opinion  that  our 
failure  to  respond  to  either  of  these  re- 
quests— first  from  the  Reid  government 
and  second  from  the  rebel  group — was 
not  primarily  a  consequence  of  the  policy 
we  were  following,  but  rather  a  conse- 
quence of  the  lack  of  policy  with  regard 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  and  of  in- 
formation. Certainly  the  American  of- 
ficials responsible  for  our  relations  with 
the  Dominican  Republic  were  unpre- 
pared. According  to  the  Administration 
witnesses,  certain  members  of  the  mili- 
tary mission  were  out  of  the  country  at- 
tending a  conference  on  hemisphere  de- 
fense in  Panama  City  and  one  other 
member  of  the  13-man  mission  was  out 
shooting  with  General  Imbert.  (Accord- 
ing to  Theodore  Draper  in  the  New 
Leader,  11  of  the  13  members  of  the  mili- 
tary mission  were  attending  the  confer- 
ence in  Panama  City.)  The  Ambassador 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  was  in  the 
United  States. 

When  the  attempted  coup  was  in  its 
early  stages,  we  evidently  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  its  leaders,  nor  were  we  pre- 
pared to  make  a  quick  d-H5ision  whether 
to  support  or  reject  it. 

Senator  Fulbright  said  in  his  speech 
of  September  15  that  the  degree  of  Com- 
munist infiuence  in  the  Dominican  revolt 
was  "something  on  which  reasonable 
men  can  differ."  It  is  my  opinion — and 
I  share  this  opinion  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee — that  there  was  very 
little  Communist  influence  among  those 
who  first  attempted  the  coup.  As  the 
revolt  disintegrated  and  conditions  be- 
came more  chaotic,  Commimist  Influence 
in  the  revolt,  which  had  less  and  less 
chance  of  success,  did,  I  believe,  increase 
in  a  relative  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  from  the  San  Juan 
Star,  entitled  "The  Dominican  Reality," 
by  A.  W.  Maldonado.  I  would  like  the 
Record  to  show  that  this  is  an  English- 
language  newspaper  operated  by  the 
Cowles  family,  which  also  publishes  the 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  as 
well  as  other  newspapers  in  the  United 
States. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Dominican  Realty 
(By  A.  W.  Maldonado) 

The  Dominican  Republic  Is  going  Com- 
munist. This  Is  not  my  opinion  nor  the 
oi>inlon  of  anyone  in  the  country.  This  is 
the  very  simple  reality. 

Can  the  country  be  saved  from  becoming 
another  Socialist  republic  under  the  in- 
fluence, perhaps  domination,  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Communist  China?  The  answer  Is 
that  the  country  can  be  saved  but  it  Is  un- 
likely. Everything  seems  to  be  contribut- 
ing to  a  Communist  tide  and  let's  pinpoint 
what  these  factors  are,  one  by  one : 

1.  The  great  mass  of  Dominicans  have  seen 
their  pitiful  economic  condition  steadily  de- 
teriorate since  the  end  of  the  TruJlUo  dicta- 
torship In  1961.  The  capital,  Santo  Domingo, 
is  teeming  with  thotisands  of  unemployed 
youth  who  are  being  controlled,  trained  and 
fired  up  by  Communist  agitators.  The  great 
emotional  charge  among  these  youths  is 
antl-Amerlcanlsm  and  hatred  for  any  Do- 
minican with  any  material  possession. 

2.  There  is  no  structure  or  sense  of  law 
and  order  in  the  country  today.  The  psy- 
chology of  the  Dominican  masses  is  that 
everything  belonged  to  TruJlUo,  TruJlUo  was 
a  tyrant  and  a  thief,  thus  everything  In 
the  country  Is  fair  game.  At  every  point 
when  civil  order  has  been  disrupted  there 
has  been  massive  looting  and  robbery.  Prom 
the  National  Palace  to  small  homes,  mobs  of 
desperate  young  men  have  looted  whatever 
they  can  carry  away. 

3.  There  is  no  democratic  moderate  left 
In  the  country.  Juan  Bosch,  the  one  man 
who  gained  jwpular  support  since  1962.  re- 
mains in  Puerto  Rico  although  he  can  today 
retiu*n  to  the  country.  But  even  Bosch  can- 
not hold  back  the  Conununlst  tide;  he  bit- 
terly opposes  and  Is  opposed  by  anyone  to 
his  right  and  he  would  continue  to  get  sup- 
port from  the  Communists  only  as  long  u 
he  tolerates  them.  Bosch,  however,  may 
well  be  one  of  the  few  men  that  can  slow 
dovra  the  Communist  tide;  but  the  most  he 
has  said  Is  that  he  is  considering  "in  prin- 
ciple" to  return  on  September  25. 

4.  The  three  Dominican  Communist,  pro- 
Castro  and  anti-American  political  move- 
ments, the  Dominican  Popular  Movement,  the 
Dominican  Communist  Party,  and  the  June 
14  Movement  have  captured  the  initiative 
throughout  the  country.  They  are  the 
force  behind  the  tremendous  revolutionary 
mystique  that  now  grips  the  vast  major- 
ity of  young  Dominicans.  They  have  so 
captured  the  psychological,  propaganda  war 
that  even  among  visiting  newsmen  to  be 
anti-Communist  in  the  country  today,  is  to 
be  a  rightist. 

5.  There  Is  no  effective,  organized  demo- 
cratic middle  class  In  the  country.  In  almost 
every  country  needing  economic-social  re- 
form as  desperately  as  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, it  has  been  the  democratic  middle 
class  that  has  combated  communism.  The 
Dominican  middle  class  (which  means  the 
Dominican  with  a  college  education,  a  con- 
crete home,  and  an  automobile)  Is  today  con- 
sidered the  "extreme  right,  the  betrayers  of 
the  fatherland."  Having  totally  lost  the 
propaganda,  psychological  war,  the  true  Do- 
minican democrats  lack  the  power,  the 
means,  or  the  outside  support  to  combat  the 
Communist  tide. 

6.  The  Dominican  military  is  disorganized, 
discredited,  and  leaderless.  For  three  dec- 
ades the  Trujlllo  tool  of  suppression  and 
terror,  the  Dominican  military  is  the  perfect 
target  and  justification  for  the  rebelUon 
World  opinion,  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  has  sided  with  the  rebels  believing 
that  only  the  total  collapse  of  the  old  Tni- 
JUlo  military  can  make  democracy  possible 
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in  the  country.  But^the  odious  reality  is 
that  the  only  force  that  can  hold  back  the 
Conununlst  tide  is  military  power — today  it 
la  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  under  the  OAS 
mantle. 

7.  The  historical  projection  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic  is  taking  the  country  toward 
a  convulsive,  most  probably  violent  revo- 
lution. Dominican  history  is  one  of  foreign 
and  local  domination.  It  has  never  known 
any  sustained  period  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom. Since  the  end  of  the  Trujillo  tyranny, 
the  Dominicans  have  known  nothing  but 
frustration  and  broken  promises.  Without 
democratic  institutions  or  traditions  of  any 
sort,  the  bitter  conflict  today  is  of  the  most 
basic  sort — the  have  note  against  the  haves. 

Since  the  installation  of  the  provisional 
government  of  Hector  Garcla-Godoy,  the 
threat  of  the  Communist  tide  has  become 
Increasingly  apparent.  Although  Garcla- 
Oodoy  is  himself  a  moderate,  he  has  been 
used  by  the  extreme  left  to  exploit  the  rebels' 
extraordinary  psychological  victory. 

Just  before  I  left  the  country,  I  was  in- 
formed that  there  Is  some  alarm  in  the 
Garcla-Godoy  government  and  among  U.S. 
diplomatic  officials  over  the  Communist  tide. 
EfTorts  will  be  made,  I  was  told,  to  reopen  the 
two  Independent  newspapers.  El  Caribe  and 
El  Llstln  Dlarlo  and  to  close  down  the  effec- 
tive, widely-read  Conunrmlst  propaganda 
sheet,  Patrla.  Also,  I  was  told  that  there 
will  be  several  changes  in  the  government  to 
give  the  rebel  side  less  voice  and  representa- 
tion. 

The  opening  of  the  country's  independent 
press.  I  believe,  is  an  important  move;  but  it 
is  not  enough.  The  truth  is  that  no  one — 
not  Garcla-Godoy  nor  the  small  army  of  U.S. 
officials  today  trying  to  help  and  steer  his 
government — seem  able  to  cope  with  the  ris- 
ing grassroot  revolutionary  fever.  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
world,  no  one  has  found  the  answer  how  to 

stop  communism  when  all  the  conditions 

hatred,  injustices,  fears,  and  exploitations — 
are  present. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  which  have 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota with  regard  to  the  speech  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  cannot  imagine  anything 
more  unfair  than  the  suggestion  that  the 
chairman  was  soft  on  communism.  I 
believe  the  committee  chairman  was  en- 
titled to  credit  for  the  way  the  hearing 
was  arranged  and  conducted.  In  the 
first  place,  hearings  were  not  held  im- 
mediately. There  was  a  wait  until  the 
situation  had  calmed  down.  Secondly, 
only  administration  witnesses  were 
called.  The  only  one  who  could  not  be 
called  an  administration  witness  was 
Governor  Munoz-Marfn  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  he  was  not  unfriendly  to  the  admin- 
istration. The  committee  might  have 
been  accused  of  having  called  as  wit- 
nesses against  the  administration  policy 
the  press  correspondents  who  had  writ- 
ten some  very  critical  articles. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  ren- 
dered a  real  service  in  pointing  out  to  the 
country  the  facts  he  has  brought  out 
today.    I  appreciate  his  comments. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  for  joining  me  in  these 
remarks. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  has  some  further  re- 
marks to  make,  but  since  he  has  been  in- 
terrupted, I  should  like  to  say  that  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  what  he  has  said  with 
regard  to  the  propriety  of  my  speaking 
at  all,  and  also  upon  the  merits  of  the 
hearings.  I  should  like  to  comment 
further  after  the  Senator  concludes  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  did  not  need  my  defense.  I 
know  he  can  defend  himself.  But  in 
the  interest  of  committee  procedures  and 
also  in  the  hope  of  moving  this  debate 
to  a  somewhat  more  constructive  and 
substantive  groimd,  I  made  the  decision 
to  speak  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  days  there 
have  begun  to  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record — as  well  as  other  publi- 
cations, I  assume — lists  of  Communists 
and  alleged  Communists  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  as  well  as  some  declassified 
memorandum  of  Communist  activities 
there.  It  has  been  the  conclusion  of 
some  that  this  was  additional  informa- 
tion that  was  not  available  to  the  com- 
mittee or  to  the  chairman.  This  was 
not  the  case.  I  think  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  the  critics  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  are  not  bas- 
ing their  criticism  on  more  authoritative 
information  than  that  which  was  avail- 
able to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
itself.  These  data,  under  confidential 
classification,  were  available  to  the  com- 
mittee as  early  as  June  along  with  other 
data. 

In  my  judgment — and  I  think  it  is 
shared  by  the  committee — the  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  and  witnesses  coop- 
erated fully  with  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  during  the  course  of  the  com- 
mittee's review  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public situation.  Insofar  as  I  know, 
every  telegram — and  every  other  docu- 
ment— the  committee  requested  was 
made  available. 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  publish  a 
portion  of  a  classified  or  confidential 
record,  especially  if  what  Is  published  is 
in  part  declassified  material.  If  a  por- 
tion of  the  record  is  published,  then  it 
may  be  necessary  to  publish  the  entire 
record  with  the  exception  of  those  por- 
tions of  it  which  may  have  bearing  on 
national  security.  The  testimony  of  all 
witnesses  of  course,  was  received  in  con- 
fidence by  the  committee,  and  these 
confidences  must  be  respected  unless  the 
executive  agencies  agree  to  publication. 

It  is  my  opinion  that,  if  need  be,  we 
ought  to  publish  additional  parts  of  the 
Record  if  Members  feel  they  need  addi- 
tional information  to  make  up  their  own 
minds. 

If  Members  of  the  Senate  are  to  dis- 
agree on  a  matter  of  this  consequence, 
it  must  be  on  the  basis  of  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  whole  record.  A  study 
of  the  record  might  also  help  Members 
form  a  judgment  as  to  the  competence 
and  performance  of  the  American  Am- 
bassador to  the  Dominican  Republic  at 
the  time  of  the  revolt. 

I  am  not  prepared  on  the  basis  of  the 
record,  as  I  have  read  it,  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  him,  to  either  praise  him  or 
blame  him,  since  I  do  not  believe  it  is 


clear  as  to  how  much  respxjnsibillty  he 
had  in  the  determination  of  either  short- 
range  or  long-range  policies,  and  to  what 
extent  he  or  his  office  was  the  principal 
source  of  information  during  the  crisis. 
The  case  raises  a  rather  interesting 
question  as  to  whether  in  any  country, 
such  as  the  Dominican  Republic,  we 
should  be  prepared  to  give  the  Ambassa- 
dor more  authority  or  responsibility,  or 
whether  he  should  be  somewhat  con- 
tinually subject  to  central  control  or  au- 
thority. That  decision  would  depend  on 
policy  in  the  formation  of  which  the 
Senate  must  participate,  and,  of  course, 
it  would  depend  somewhat  on  the  per- 
sonality of  the  men  who  were  appointed 
to  these  particular  posts. 

An  examination  of  the  record  of  the 
latest  Dominican  crisis  would  not  be 
profitable  if  limited  only  to  the  period  of 
the  events  of  the  last  5  or  6  months.  The 
choices  offered  were  very  limited.  How- 
ever, review  and  reflection  on  it  may  be 
profitable  in  the  long  run. 

First,  if  we  look  back  to  the  events  of 
1963  when  the  Bosch  government — a  con- 
stitutionally elected  government — was 
overthrown,  and  examine  our  response  to 
that  military  coup. 

Second,  if  it  leads  to  reexamination 
and  reevaluatlon  of  our  basic  policy  with 
reference  to  political,  social,  and  econom- 
ic change  in  Central  and  South  American 
countries. 

We  should  reexamine  the  policy  with 
respect  to  sugar,  followed  by  the  State 
Department  and  Washington  officials. 
In  1965  when  the  quota  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  or  what  might  have  been  the 
quota,  was  drastically  reduced,  countries 
such  as  South  Africa  were  given  sufficient 
volume  of  the  sugar  quota. 

Third,  if  it  moves  us  to  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  organization  and  func- 
tion of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  and  specifically  of  the  role  of  the 
United  States  in  that  organization. 

The  administration  has  been  criticized 
for  not  making  the  Dominican  action  an 
OAS  intervention  at  the  start.  This  is 
not  fair  criticism.  As  the  OAS  is  pres- 
ently organized,  we  should  not  expect  too 
much  of  it  in  situations  of  this  kind. 
There  is  a  question  of  how  much  we  can 
ever  expect  of  it  unless  the  power  and 
responsibility  are  somewhat  better  bal- 
anced among  the  nations  of  the  OAS. 
The  OAS  operates  at  present  somewhat 
along  the  lines  of  the  Gteneral  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  but  it  has  no 
equivalent  of  the  Security  Council.  I  sug- 
gest that  if  the  OAS  is  to  take  on  broader 
authority  and  be  more  effective — not  only 
in  military  and  "peacekeeping"  activities 
but  also  in  comprehensive  economic  de- 
velojMnent — a  new  procedure  must  be  de- 
veloped that  provides  some  balance  of 
authority  for  action  and  decisionmaking 
between  the  Latin  American  States  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  United  States  on 
the  other. 

And  fourth,  if  we  are  going  to  inter- 
vene under  certain  circumstances  on  the 
basis  of  the  overriding  importance  of 
the  national  security  of  the  United 
States — as  It  is  clearly  implied  in  our  In- 
tervention in  Cuba  and  this  most  recent 
intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
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and  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives—then we  must  be  prepared  to 
change  our  economic  policy  and  rela- 
tionships significantly  so  as  to  provide 
greater  stability  and  economic  progress 
in  these  countries  in  somewhat  the  same 
way  that  it  has  been  achieved  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

This  would  not  necessarily  imply  any 
limitation  on  the  sovereignty  or  political 
Independence  of  these  countries;  it  does 
imply  a  repositioning  of  our  entire  policy 
toward  them 

It  is  surely  more  In  keeping  with  the 
traditional  foreign  policy  objectives  of 
the  United  States  and  with  our  obliga- 
tions under  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  the  Rio  Treaty  to  conduct  our  policy 
in  terms  of  an  attack  on  the  causes  of 
economic,  social,  and  political  unrest, 
rather  than,  as  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  recently,  to  apply  radical  surgery 
when  the  disease  risks  getting  out  of  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  First.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  He 
has  made  a  real  contribution  to  the  clar- 
ification of  this  issue.  What  he  has  had 
to  say  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
case  I  believe  are  accurate  and  do  make 
a  contribution, 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  there  are 
two  main  questions  involved. 

One  is  the  Dominican  crisis,  which  I 
discussed  on  September  15,  and  to  which 
the  Senator  referred.  That  is  one  ques- 
tion upon  which  certainly  people  can  dis- 
agree as  to  the  meaning  of  the  testimony. 

As  to  the  reference  to  classified  mate- 
rial, the  Senator  is  quite  accurate  in 
stating  that  the  material  revealed  by 
other  speakers,  specifically  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  was  be- 
fore the  committee  in  classified  form.  I 
assume  it  was  declassified,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  be- 
cause I  am  sure  he  would  not  violate  a 
classification  which  related  primarily  to 
the  names  of  participants  in  the  revolu- 
tion. 

However,  the  mrin  point  that  I  had  in 
mind  was  not  so  much  the  Dominican 
revolution  itself,  but  the  long-term  pol- 
icy that  this  country  is  to  follow  in  the 
future,  because  obviously  we  could  not 
do  anything  about  the  Dominican  revo- 
lution. No  one  on  the  committee  had 
advance  notice  that  it  was  going  to  take 
place,  nor  did  we  know  the  circumstances 
that  existed  there  until  long  after  they 
occurred,  until  we  had  the  hearings. 

But  I  believe  it  is  important,  and  as  the 
Senator  pointed  out,  to  ask:  What  will  be 
our  policy  in  similar  situations  if  they 
arise  in  the  future?  They  are  almost 
certain  to  arise.  Latin  America  !s  an 
area  of  change.  It  has  been  an  area  of 
change  for  quite  awhile. 

Would  the  Senator  not  agree  that  the 
resolution  recently  passed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  would,  tend  to  con- 
firm the  thesis  I  advanced  that  the 
United  States  is  going  to  intervene  even 
Lf  there  is  no  threat,  or  only  a  remote 
threat  of  Communist  infiltration  or 
domination  in  these  cases? 

This  is  a  contested  point.  What  kind 
of  policy  is  the  United  States  going  to 
follow  in  the  future? 


I  believe  the  House  action  suggests  the 
United  States  may  in  the  future  act  con- 
trary to  the  solemn  obligations  this  coun- 
try has  undertaken  in  the  past,  forti- 
fied by  treaties  about  intervention  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  certainly  the  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Representatives 
appears  to  reflect  a  policy  which  would 
be  in  contradiction  of  what  we  agreed  to 
in  our  treaty  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  sponsor  of 
that  resolution  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  no  objection  to  it.  He 
did  not  say  they  approved  or  opposed  it. 
I  read  what  he  said.  He  said  in  response 
to  a  direct  question  that  the  Department 
had  no  objection  to  it. 

My  point  Is  that  for  the  discussion  to 
have  value  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the 
questions:  What  is  our  real  policy  in 
Latin  America,  and  is  it  to  be  changed 
from  that  which  we  undertook  In  the 
Rio  Pact  and  OAS  Charter?  If  our  pol- 
icy is  to  be  changed,  it  seems  to  me  it 
should  be  changed  in  an  orderly  way.  We 
should  not  unilaterally  undertake  to 
change  those  solemn  treaty  obligations. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Apparently  the  administration  did  not 
object  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  If  for  no  other  reason, 
they  should  have  respect  for  the  Senate 
which  has  the  responsibility,  Insofar  as 
Congress  is  concerned. 

Mr.  PTJLBRIGHT.  Aside  from  what 
the  sponsor  of  the  resolution  said,  I  have 
seen  no  public  statement  by  any  member 
of  the  administration  that  they  disap- 
proved the  resolution.  Maybe  someone 
made  such  a  statement  but  I  have  not 
seen  one  that  would  Indicate  in  any  pub- 
lic way  they  did  disapprove. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Maybe  they  think 
It  will  Just  go  away.  I  know  of  no  public 
statement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  beUeve  this  is  an 
extremely  important  issue  that  has  ap- 
plication not  only  in  Latin  America, 
which  is  close  and  a  most  significant  area 
to  us,  but  if  there  are  revolutions — and 
there  are  bound  to  be  revolutions  in 
other  parts  of  the  world — is  our  policy 
going  to  be  that  even  if  there  is  only  a 
threat  of  Communist  influence  we  are 
going  to  undertake  to  intervene? 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  implies  a 
change  in  our  policy.  I  have  the  feeling 
that  there  are  other  reasons  for  believ- 
ing our  basic  policies  are  changing  and 
that  we  tend  to  intervene.  Take  the  aid 
progran:is,  for  example.  We  start  out 
with  the  best  of  motives  to  help  a  coun- 
try, and  then  we  seem  Impelled  by  some 
events  to  Intervene  in  a  military  way. 

Personally.  I  should  like  to  clarify  the 
Issue  and  have  it  debated  so  we  may 
reach  a  sound  Judgment  before  this  trend 
goes  too  far.  That  was  the  main  reason 
why  I  raised  the  question.  I  believe  this 
is  the  kind  of  policy  that  should  not  be 
allowed  to  drift  along  without  a  thor- 
ough disoission  by  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  discussion  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  that  end. 


Although  there  have  been  some  differ- 
ing views  expressed  with  respect  to  the 
Dominican  Republic,  I  am  pleased  that 
much  of  the  press  has  conunented  on 
these  matters,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  long-range  effect  that  seems  in- 
volved in  our  projected  course  of  action. 

I  plan,  as  soon  as  I  can  reasonably 
do  so,  to  gather  some  of  the  responses 
from  both  the  domestic  press  and  from 
Latin  American  conunentators  on  this 
issue,  and  present  them  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  and,  I  hope,  for  the 
information  of  the  administration,  also. 

I  believe  it  to  be  extremely  important 
that  there  be  no  doubt  about  what  our 
policy  is  with  regard  to  our, neighbors  in 
Latin  America.  I  am  quite  sure  that  our 
neighbors  in  Latin  America  are  presently 
somewhat  confused  as  to  what  our  inten- 
tions are.  Does  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota agree? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  quite  agree.  As 
I  said  soon  after  the  Senator's  speech  of 
the  15th,  the  important  question  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  was 
whether  there  had  been  a  change  in  our 
policy  with  respect  to  Latin  America  be- 
tween what  it  was  in  1963  and  what  it  is 
today. 

That  is  not  merely  a  question  to  which 
we  should  get  a  response  from  the  ad- 
ministration. It  is  a  question  that  we 
ought  to  ask  ourselves.  It  is  a  question 
that  every  Member  of  the  Senate  ought 
to  ask.  Our  function  in  the  Senate  is  not 
merely  to  find  out  what  the  administra- 
tion policy  is  and  then  to  say  yes  or  no 
to  it — and  oftentimes  too  late.  We  have 
a  definite  responsibility  to  develop  policy 
ourselves. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  contend  that  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  establishing  for- 
eign policy  does  not  lie  in  the  hands  of 
the  President  and  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No;  I  should  say 
that  the  responsibility  for  foreign  policy 
is  shared  primarily,  according  to  the 
Constitution,  between  the  President  and 
the  executive  branch,  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  state  that  the  Senate  shares  on 
an  equal  basis  with  the  President  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  did 
not  say  "conduct";  he  said  "policy"  a 
minute  ago. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Very  weU;  the  es- 
tablishment of  policy. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Policy,  yes.  I  think 
the  Senate  has  as  much  responsibility  to 
determine  general  policy  with  reference 
to  Latin  America  as  does  the  President. 
The  Senate  would  be  remiss  in  its  duty  if 
it  denied  itself  that  prerogative.  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  measure  it  as  equal 
status,  but  the  Senate  has  full  respon- 
sibility for  consideration  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Under  the  Consti- 
tution, what  do  the  words  "advice  and 
consent"  mean? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  They  mean  that 
the  Senate  shall  advise  and  consent  with 
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respect  to  treaties.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  will  agree  that  the 
Constitution  contains  no  provision  that 
the  Senate  shall  have  equal  responsibility 
ulth  the  President  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  knows  that  that  is  the 
case. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Of  course  I  know 
it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  primary  re- 
sponsibility is  with  the  President.  While 
the  Senate  has  every  right  to  speak  about 
and  discuss  foreign  policy,  nevertheless 
the  President  has  the  responsibility  for 
conducting  foreign  policy. 

For  example,  if  a  Republican  President 
were  occupying  the  White  House  and  the 
Senate  were  overwhelmingly  Democratic 
controlled,  it  might  be  that  a  Republican 
President  would  wish  to  take  one  course, 
and  the  Senate  would  have  no  authority 
to  tell  the  Republican  President — or  any 
President,  for  that  matter — that  he  did 
not  have  the  final  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs.  I  would 
have  to  disagree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  on  that  particu- 
lar point. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Let  us  assiune  that 
the  Senate  had  rejected  the  test  ban 
treaty.  Would  it  have  been  in  order  for 
the  President  to  proceed  to  enter  into  an 
international  agreement? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  test  ban  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  a  treaty.  The  Con- 
stitution specifically  provides  that  treat- 
ies shall  be  entered  into  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Assume  that  the 
President,  had  not  taken  the  treaty  route 
but  had  merely  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  He  would  have  been 
exceeding  his  authority.  But  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  as  the  person  charged 
with  foreign  policy,  he  would  have  had 
the  right  to  make  the  decision. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  under  what  clause 
of  the  Constitution  would  that  have  been 
valid? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  would  agree  with 
me,  in  response  to  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  that  it  would  be 
a  mistake  for  the  President  to  lock  him- 
self in  on  some  hard  and  fast,  set  policy 
as  to  what  he  proposed  to  do  in  every 
respect,  no  matter  what  might  develop 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  talks  about  treaties.  The  United 
States  signed  two  treaties 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair) .  The  15  minutes 
allocated  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota have  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  may  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  know 
that  the  Senate  was  operating  under  a 
time  limitation. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Time  was  yielded 
to  me  under  a  special  request.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  already 
cited  one  solemn  treaty  which  In  no  un- 


certain words  committed  this  country 
not  to  intervene  for  any  cause  whatso- 
ever, the  only  exception  being  that  in 
certain  areas  of  intervention,  by  some- 
thing less  than  overt  force,  we  should 
consult  with  the  members  of  the  OAS, 
which  we  did  not  do. 

It  strikes  me  that  a  basic  problem  is  in- 
volved. If  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
saying  that  those  treaties,  two  of  which 
were  negotiated  and  agreed  to  by  the 
Executive  and  ratified  by  the  Senate, 
have  no  restraining  affect  or  influence, 
I  could  not  disagree  with  him  more 
thorougiily. 

The  concept  of  the  President  being 
permitted  to  do  anything  he  likes  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  is  a  concept 
that  has  grown  up.  It  is  a  misguided 
concept,  dating  back  to  certain  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Senate,  one  relat- 
ing to  Formosa,  in  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, and  one  more  recently  in 
the  Johnson  administration,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  This  has 
led  some  Senators  to  believe  that  there 
is  no  restraint  whatever  on  any  Presi- 
dent; that  he  can  do  as  he  pleases.  It  is 
true  that  he  has  the  power,  but  that  does 
not  mean  he  has  the  legitimate,  consti- 
tutional right  to  use  it. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  legislature  to  con- 
trol the  President  if  he  wishes  to  exer- 
cise such  power,  but  we  have  our  duty. 
Once  such  power  has  been  exercised  by 
the  President,  it  is  our  duty  to  call  him 
to  account.  That  is  what  I  was  trying 
to  do. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  too  re- 
stricted a  view  of  the  Senate's  role.  The 
Constitution  provides  that  the  Senate 
shall  advise  and  consent.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Senate,  in  proper  cases  and  under 
proper  circvunstances,  to  advise  any  Ex- 
ecutive of  our  views  as  to  any  past  ac- 
tions or,  if  we  like,  as  to  possible  future 
actions. 

My  main  purpose  in  this  case  was  to 
infiuence  future  actions.  Surely  we 
ought  to  learn  from  the  circimastances 
that  existed  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
what  should  be  the  proper  action  in  the 
future,  provided  we  are  still  willing  to 
live  up  to  the  announced  policies 
aflBrmed  by  the  Senate  on  the  two  occa- 
sions I  have  mentioned.  We  should 
abide  by  those  policies,  certainly  until 
they  are  changed  by  the  action  of  a 
treaty  and  action  by  the  Senate.  Those 
policies  ought  not  to  be  unilaterally 
thrown  overboard. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  majority 
leader  announced  a  little  while  ago  that 
the  Senate  would  vote  at  4  o'clock  on  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
to  postpone  action  on  the  pending  bill. 
I  should  like  to  address  myself  further 
to  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota,  but  I 
do  not  believe  tills  is  the  appropriate 
time  for  me  to  do  so.  I  shall  take  my 
seat  now  and  restrain  myself,  so  that  the 
Senate  may  proceed  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  bill. 


AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS  TRADE 
ACT  OP  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9042)  to  provide  for  the 
implementation  of  the  Agreement  Con- 
cerning Automotive  Products  Between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Goveriufient  of  Can- 
ada, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  desires  to  obtain  the 
fioor  now  to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  HARTKE.    That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States-Canada  auto  parts  agree- 
ment should  be  rejected,  or  at  least 
final  action  should  be  deferred  until  a 
thorough  investigation  and  report  have 
been  made  by  the  Tariff  Commission.  I 
say  this  after  thorough  study  and  out  of 
deep  conviction.  The  question  is  highly 
involved  and  is  not  easy  to  explain.  But 
after  hours  of  hearings  in  the  Finance 
Committee,  after  detailed  probing  of  the 
question,  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  ac- 
quaintance not  only  with  the  agreement 
but  with  the  conditions  which  called 
into  being,  and  in  the  light  of  petitions 
containing  the  signatures  of  more  than 
10,000  employees  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  I  find  it  impossible  to 
agree  with  the  committee  majority  that 
H.R.  9042,  providing  for  its  implementa- 
tion, should  be  enacted.  I  have  said  so 
briefiy  and  with  restraint  In  the  separate 
dissenting  views  which  appear  over  my 
signature  and  those  cf  Senator  Ribicoff 
and  Senator  Gore  in  the  committee  re- 
port. I  wish  to  state  now  more  fully  my 
reasons  and  urge  their  thoughtful  con- 
sideration by  Senators. 

My  reasor^s  include  these  considera- 
tions: 

First.  The  agreement  legitimizes  Il- 
legal action  taken  unilaterally  by  the 
Canadian  Government  in  its  tariff  remis- 
sion scheme. 

Second.  It  is  a  bilateral  undertaking 
ignoring  our  commitment  to  the  most 
favored  nation  principle  and  to  GATT, 
from  which  we  must  seek  a  waiver. 

Third.  It  purports  to  be  free  trade, 
but  it  is  not  free  trade.  It  is  special  leg- 
islation for  the  benefit  of  a  single  indus- 
try, which  is  itself  a  third  party  to  the 
agreement  in  a  highly  official  and  highly 
irregular  manner. 

Fourth.  It  results  In  no  price  reduc- 
tions for  Individual  customers  on  either 
side  of  the  border,  but  in  a  $50  million 
annual  tariff  saving  to  the  automakers 
for  the  construction  of  Canadian  plants. 

Fifth.  It  encourages  the  partial  dis- 
placement of  the  independent  auto  parts 
industry  in  the  United  States,  and  its 
relocation  in  Canada  or  Its  only  alterna- 
tive, loss  of  business  and  jobs  in  the 
United  States. 

Sixth.  It  anticipates  the  adverse  effect 
on  U.S.  Jobs  through  its  elaborate  provi- 
sions for  special  adjustment  assistance 
measiires  for  displaced  businesses  and 
workers. 

Seventh.  It  will  encourage  dumping  by 
Canada  on  the  U.S.  market. 
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Eighth.  It  will  have  an  adverse  effect 
upon  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

EFFECT   OF    AGREEMENT 

The  intent  and  the  expected  effect  of 
the  agreement  is  to  improve  the  share 
of  the  Canadian  auto  industry  in  the 
United  States-Canada  joint  market. 

The  claimed  benefit  for  the  United 
States  is  a  greater  "rationalization"  of 
the  industry.  Ford  testified  before  the 
committee,  for  instance,  that  it  has  been 
assembling  71  models  in  Its  Canadian 
plant.  But  to  meet  its  Canadian  pro- 
duction requirement  under  the  agree- 
ment, it  could  manufacture  long-pro- 
duction runs  of  standard  Fords,  import- 
ing completed  Mercuries  and  Falcons  and 
shipping  half  the  Canadian  production 
to  the  United  States  In  return. 

But  the  crux  of  the  matter  lies  in  what 
happens  to  the  independent  U.S.  parts 
manufacturer. 

There  are  two  Incentives  for  parts 
plants  to  move  their  operations  to  Can- 
ada as  a  result  of  this  agreement. 

First,  there  is  the  Canadian  value 
added  requirement,  which  disposes  the 
Canadian  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  companies 
to  secure  as  many  parts  as  possible  in 
Canada. 

Second,  there  is  the  competitive  ad- 
vantage to  parts  made  in  Canada  for  un- 
hampered import  to  the  United  States 
for  use  in  manufacture  of  automobiles 
here.  There  is  a  labor  cost  differential 
which  has  been  estimated  at  50  to  70 
cents  an  hour.  It  is  that  much  cheaper 
in  Canada. 

Let  me  cite  testimony  on  this  point 
from  statements  appearing  in  the  public 
press. 

President  Lynn  A.  Townsend,  of  Chrysler 
Corp. — 

Said  Business  Week  of  January  23 
following  the  signing  of  the  agreement — 

foresees  the  day  when  some  auto  companies 
may  decide  to  build  their  entire  supply  oX 
certain  basic  components — frames,  engines, 
transmissions,  springs — In  Canada. 

That  was  before  the  arrangement  was 
put  into  provisional  operation.  Now.  9 
months  later,  we  have  some  indication 
of  the  effects. 

Kelsey  Wheel  Co..  of  Windsor.  On- 
tario, has  started  its  first  export  of 
Canadian-made  wheels  to  the  United 
States,  for  1966  models.  Employees  who 
formerly  made  these  wheels  in  the 
United  States  are  no  longer  making 
them. 

General  Motors  of  Canada  is  export- 
ing Canadian-made  interior  auto  trim 
to  the  United  States  for  the  first  time. 

At  least  20  new  Canadian  plants  are 
in  the  planning  stages,  and  as  many 
more  are  expanding  and  adding  as  much 
as  5  million  square  feet  of  new  floor  space 
for  the  production  of  the  following,  as 
listed  by  the  Canadian  publication  Fi- 
nancial Post,  in  its  September  18  issue: 

The  projects  cover  a  wide  range  of  ma- 
terials— varlovis  types  of  steel,  synthetic 
fibers,  plastics,  rubber,  chemicals,  paints — 
and  hundreds  of  auto  parts  ranging  from 
screws  to  250-pound  metal  auto  frames. 

The  Canadian  paper,  which  is  the 
counterpart  of  our  Barron's,  continues 


to  make  the  link  with  the  thrust  pro- 
vided by  this  agreement  entirely  clear: 
The  extra  capacity  will  be  needed  to  en- 
able the  automakers  to  boost  the  Canadian 
value-added  content  of  their  vehicles  In  line 
with  commitments  already  given  Ottawa. 

It  is  said  that  there  will  be  more 
Canadian-made  goods  in  the  Canadian 
automobiles  and  less  of  the  American- 
made  goods. 

Besides  the  specific  increase  of  the 
Canadian  auto  parts  factories  at  the  ex- 
p)ense  of  our  own,  there  is  the  expecta- 
tion that  steel  production  will  increase 
in  Canada. 

The  Canadian  newspaper — not  our 
press,  but  theirs — in  talking  about  this 
agreement  and  what  it  means  to  Ca- 
nadians, states: 

Canadian  steelmakers  see  a  potential  adctt- 
tlonal  market  of  400.000  to  500.000  tons  a 
year  opening  up  as  a  result  of  the  expanded 
auto  program. 

The  extra  steel  will  go  Into  dozens  of  ap- 
plications. Including  the  two  biggest:  auto 
frames  and  heavy  body  stampings. 

The  same  newspaper  reports  plans  of 
the  Budd  Co.  for  a  $12  to  $14  million  Ca- 
nadian plant  for  manufacture  of  auto 
frames,  which  have  never  been  made 
before  in  Canada.  Facilities  for  heavy 
stampings — hoods,  deck  lids,  roof  sec- 
tions, and  the  like — all  now  done  in  the 
United  States,  "are  expected  to  follow 
later."  They  are  expected  to  be  made  in 
Canada. 

CANADIAN    PBODTTCnON    ALHSADT    UP 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  Canadians 
increasing  their  production  of  automo- 
bile parts  and  vehicles.  As  I  have  re- 
peatedly stated.  I  am  interested  in  their 
having  progress  and  prosperity.  How- 
ever, in  any  agreement  between  two  na- 
tions, there  should  be  something  for  both 
sides.  It  should  not  be  merely  for  one 
side.  But  this  agreement  is  so  struc- 
tuied  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be 
achieved  without  the  decrease  of  specific 
jobs  in  the  United  States.  So  long  as  the 
total  market  grows  rapidly  enough,  it 
may  not  be  a  matter  of  absolute  decrease 
in  U.S.  jobs,  but  rather  a  small  growth 
accompanied  by  rapid  and  dispropor- 
tionate Canadian  growth.  But  if  the 
total  market  shrinks,  the  shrinkage  will 
be  largely  on  the  U.S.  side  of  the  border. 
And  at  best,  even  now,  there  is  displace- 
ment of  our  workers  already  taking  place 
as  production  and  plants  move  to 
Canada. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
who  is  presiding  at  this  moment,  read 
the  telegram  received  today  about  the 
plant  in  Ohio.  There  is  a  Fisher  body 
plant,  which  I  visited  a  week  ago,  which 
employs  approximately  8.000  people  in 
Marion.  Ind. 

As  soon  as  this  agreement  is  imple- 
mented, and  I  now  venture  to  be  a 
prophet,  you  will  see  a  great  crystallizing 
of  plans  now  largely  tentative  and  unan- 
nounced, for  the  moving  of  parts  produc- 
tion to  Canada. 

There  will  be  a  mass  exodus  of  plants 
to  Canada.  However,  the  workers  will  be 
left  here  to  try  to  find  their  own  place 
in  society  again  under  the  retraining  pro- 
gram provided  for  in  a  portion  of  the 


legislation  dealing  with  readjustment  as- 
sistance. 

Canadian  exports  of  Canadian-built 
chassis  and  cars  rose  103  percent  in  the 
first  6  months  of  1965.  following  signing 
of  the  agreement. 

Canadian  exports  of  motor  vehicle 
parts  and  accessories  shot  up  by  107  per- 
cent in  those  same  first  6  months. 

Canadian  exports  of  motor  vehicle  en- 
gines and  parts  rose  by  91  percent  in  the 
first  6  months  of  1965. 

In  terms  of  jobs,  there  were  7,000  more 
Canadian  men  working  in  the  auto 
manufacturing  industry  in  June  than  a 
year  earlier,  and  4,000  more  in  the  auto- 
parts  manufacturing  business. 

Perhaps  these  11,000  jobs  have  come 
out  of  expanding  growth  of  the  industry 
as  a  whole.  But  it  is  incontestable  that 
a  part  of  the  indicated  expansion  in  the 
coming  years  of  the  agreement  will  be 
at  the  expense  of  U.S.  business  firms  and 
the  workers  they  employ. 

WHAT  OF  THE  XT .8.  SMALL  PARTS  INDUSTRY? 

What  has  happened  to  the  U.S.  small 
parts  industry?  Its  voice  has  never  been 
heard  before  the  Tariff  Commission,  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  or  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  In  fact,  its 
voice  has  been  mulQed.  It  is  afraid  to 
speak  up. 

There  is  undisputed  evidence  that  the 
results  of  this  agreement  will  be  very 
helpful  to  the  major  producers  of  auto- 
mobiles, who  operate  both  with  U.S. 
plants  and  with  Canadian  subsidiaries. 
In  fact,  notable  l)enefits  will  accrue  to 
them,  not  the  least  of  which  Is  the  an- 
nual $50  million  in  Canadian  import 
duties  now  cut  to  zero.  The  magazine 
Canadian  Automotive  Trade  in  its  Feb- 
ruary 1965,  issue  stated: 

Canada  will  lose  about  $50  million  yearly 
in  duties  collected  on  cars  and  parts.  This 
win  not  be  passed  on  to  the  public  in  lower 
prices  for  Imported  U.S.  models.  Car  com- 
panies will  be  allowed  to  retain  the  saving 
and  use  It  to  Increase  plant  efficiency,  build 
more  plants,  and  lncrea.se  production  so  that 
by  1968  another  50,000  Canadians  will  be  em- 
ployed In  the  car  Industry. 

That  is  a  quotation  from  the  Canadian 
automotive  trade  magazine  of  February 
1965.  Those  same  words  appear  in  the 
very  informative  and  truthful  editorial 
of  this  morning's  Washington  Post. 
However,  when  those  statements  were 
made  in  the  Washington  Post  editorial, 
the  majority  whip  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
said  that  this  is  an  absolute  untruth. 

Who  more  nearly  speaks  the  truth 
concerning  what  is  going  to  be  involved— 
the  Canadians  who  started  this  agree- 
ment, or  somebody  who  attempted  to 
justify  this  agreement  after  it  had  been 
worked  out  by  the  bureaucrats  in  the 
State  Department? 

One  of  the  places  to  which  the  tariff 
savings  will  be  consigned  in  the  construc- 
tion of  new  plants,  as  the  trade  maga- 
zine notes. 

Among  these  new  plants  will  be  parts- 
producing  subsidiaries  of  the  auto  com- 
panies, or  what  are  known  as  "captive" 
plants.  In  recent  years  there  has  been 
some  tendency  for  the  major  auto  pro- 
ducers to  produce  increasingly  the  parts 
they  use  in  production.    There  will  with- 
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out  doubt  be  relocation  of  some  of  these 
in  Canada  for  two  reasons:  first,  there 
is  the  need  for  the  auto  producer  to 
maintain  and  increase  his  "Canadian 
value  added*'  under  the  private  commit- 
ments made  to  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment; and,  second,  there  is  no  longer 
any  advantage  in  maintaining  produc- 
tion for  U.S.  plants  in  the  United  States, 
since  Canadian  production  of  parts  for 
U.S.  assembly  will  be  tariff  free. 

That  goes  back  to  an  argument  which 
I  thought  was  very  carefully  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff] 
when  he  made  the  statement  that  so  far 
as  the  labor  in  Canada  is  concerned,  they 
are  going  to  have  highly  eflBcient  new 
plants,  built  with  money  provided  by 
American  investors,  using  cheaper  labor, 
to  America's  detriment. 

A  third  stimulus  may  well  be  the  labor 
cost  differential.  According  to  a  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  study  prepared  in 
this  connection.  "Profile  of  the  North 
American  Automotive  Industry" : 

Although  earnings  of  Canadian  automobile 
workers  are  about  75  percent  of  that  of  U.S. 
workers,  smaller  production  runs  and  lack 
of  economies  of  scale  more  than  offset  the 
wage  differentials  In  unit  labor  costs. 

The  unit  labor  cost  disadvantage  to 
Canadian  plants  due  to  short  runs  will 
disappear  when  a  Canadian  parts  sup- 
plier is  able  to  produce  for  Detroit  as  well 
as  for  the  limited  Canadian  market 
without  a  tariff  differential.  Large  pro- 
duction runs  of  parts  will  result  in  econo- 
mies of  production  which  leave  as  a 
large  element  for  potential  savings  that 
25-percent  wage  differential. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  American  know-how 
and  management  will  bring  together  new 
plants,  new  equipment,  new  machinery, 
and  labor  with  a  differential  between  53 
and  83  cents  an  hour  less  than  is  being 
paid  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  point  out  the 
effect  of  that.  At  this  very  moment  if 
one  goes  to  the  Fisher  Body  Plant  In 
Marion.  Ind.,  one  may  see  in  training  the 
manager  for  the  new  plant  they  are  going 
to  build  in  Canada,  so  that  they  can  take 
the  jobs  away  from  the  people  in  Marion, 
Ind. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  that  Is  consistent  with  the 
telegram  I  received  today  from  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  where  employees  wrote  me 
concerning  what  is  happening  to  their 
jobs  as  that  Fisher  operation  is  trans- 
ferred to  Canada. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  might  point  out.  too. 
that  In  this  correspondence,  telegrams, 
and  so  forth.  It  is  important  to  under- 
stand that  the  messages  we  are  receiving 
are  from  those  who  are  closest  to  the 
scene,  that  is;  the  heads  of  the  locals,  the 
presidents  of  the  local  union  organiza- 
tions, because  they  know  their  employees 
will  not  be  working. 

Let  us  be  quite  honest.  I  have  nothing 
against  any  labor  organization  protect- 
JJ8  Its  international  operations.  But 
jne  only  testimony  that  has  come  before 
vie  Committee  on  Finance  has  come 


from  organizations  which  have  member- 
ships in  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Of  course  we  carmot  expect 
them  to  make  a  distinction  between  their 
own  memberships. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  commending  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  for  the  work  he  has  done  on  the 
proposal,  together  with  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  in  alerting  the 
Senate  and  the  American  people  to  the 
true  implications  of  this  agreement,  and 
the  consequences  that  could  flow  to 
American  labor  and  American  industry. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  However,  I 
believe  that  one  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  in  the  entire  debate  was 
the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  when  he  pointed  out  earlier 
that  this  was  another  example  of  the 
State  Department  doing  what  it  does 
best:  taking  political  expediency  and 
trading  it  out  for  American  jobs  and 
American  industry. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Without  realizing  the 
consequences  to  basic  American  policy  at 
home  and  abroad,  by  weakening  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  quite  true. 
But  aside  from  the  impact  of  disloca- 
tion upon  "captive"  suppliers,  there  is 
the  problem  of  the  small  parts  maker. 
According  to  a  recent  General  Motors 
statement,  70  percent  of  their  "thou- 
sands of  suppliers"  employ  fewer  than 
100  people.  The  U.S.  Tariff  Commission, 
in  its  report  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  this  bill,  after  stating  they 
did  not  have  time  to  go  into  a  detailed 
hearing,  and  even  pleading  for  more 
time,  stated  as  follows: 

In  the  United  States,  nearly  10,000  firms 
probably  could  be  considered  as  regular  sup- 
pliers to  the  automotive  Industry  of  products 
covered  by  (the  bUl);  perhaps  twice  this 
number  of  firms  are  occasional  or  potential 
suppliers.  •  •  •  Many  independent  parts 
producers  are  highly  dependent  on  orders 
from  motor  vehicle  manufacturers. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  us  consider  the  case 
of  one  of  the  10,000  small  businessmen 
who  manufacture  parts  for  the  automo- 
bile concerns  and  replacement  parts  for 
the  American  people.  Let  us  take  the 
example  of  a  small  businessman  who 
manufacturers  an  extruded  rubber  prod- 
uct, like  the  knobs  on  the  dashboard,  and 
the  pedals  on  the  foot-feed  and  the 
brakes. 

As  I  understand,  the  capital  invest- 
ment for  this  kind  of  small  parts  manu- 
facture is  not  very  large.  Such  plants 
can  be  located  in  small  communities. 
The  product  is  compact  and  easily 
shipped.  Therefore,  the  businessman 
who,  in  Indiana,  may  have  a  contract  to 
supply  Ford  Motors  with  extruded  rub- 
ber knobs  may  have  it  suggested  to  him 
that  he  locate  in  Quebec. 

Mr.  HARTKE.   The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  Ford  or  General  Motors 
is  his  sole  customer  for  original  parts, 
what  choice  would  that  businessman 
have,  except  to  go  to  Quebec  or  go  out  of 
business? 


Mr.  HARTKE.  What  he  does  is  the 
old,  old  saying;  he  "does  what  comes 
naturally."  He  goes  where  the  money  Is. 
The  money  Is  there,  and  he  is  told  to 
move.  He  tells  his  employees,  by  post- 
ing a  little  notice  on  the  board: 

Due  to  the  fact  that  It  is  a  requirement 
that  I  move  to  Canada,  your  services  are  no 
longer  required.  Go  to  Uncle  Sam  and  get 
your  adjustment  assistance. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  HARTKE.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Did  the  Senator  note  the 
statistics  placed  in  the  Record  yester- 
day, showing  that  the  average  wage  of 
automotive  workers  in  Quebec  is  more 
than  a  dollar  less  than  in  Indiana' 

Mr.  HARTKE.    It  certainly  is. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  ask  the  Senator  one 
further  question.  Is  it  true  that  the 
automotive  concerns  have  made  a  com- 
mitment to  Canada  to  increase  automo- 
tive production  in  Canada  up  to  60  per- 
cent added  value,  and  on  top  of  that  $241 
million? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  all  we  know 
about. 

Mr.  GORE.  We  know  about  that 
much. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  all  we  know 
about  that  with  certainty.  But  there  are 
others  we  do  not  even  know  about,  and 
according  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Compton,  of  Chrysler,  these  are  confi- 
dential agreements  between  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  Canadian  Government,  at 
which  no  one  is  entitled  to  look. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
pending  bill  to  Implement  the  agreement 
that  we  know  about  and,  to  quote  the 
committee  report,  supplementary  agree- 
ments thereto,  whether  we  know  about 
them  or  not? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes.  As  the  Senator 
has  said,  we  are  guaranteeing  Canada 
the  highest  production  in  history,  which 
is  an  increase  in  production  beyond  nor- 
mal growth. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  $241  million  in  ad- 
dition. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes— out  of  which  we 
guarantee  ourselves  nothing. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  American  companies 
have  made  this  commitment.  However, 
is  it  not  a  part  of  the  deal  that  they  get 
credit  on  their  commitment  for  the  loca- 
tion in  Canada  of  parts  suppliers  who 
supply  parts  to  them,  whether  those 
parts  are  supplied  in  Canada  or  In  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  they  use  high-cost  Items  pro- 
duced in  Canada  or  low-cost  items  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States.  They  can 
move  them  back  and  forth  between 
themselves,  with  the  elimination  of  the 
tariff,  and  still  receive  credit  for  what  is 
necessary  under  the  agreement. 

Mr.  GORE.  Did  not  the  committee 
have  evidence  presented  to  it  to  show 
that  the  purpose  and  effect  of  these 
agreements,  government  to  government, 
and  the  private  side  agreements,  was  to 
increase  automotive  production  in  Can- 
ada disproportionate  to  the  Increase  in 
production  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  an  undisputed 
fact.   It  Is  admitted  by  everyone  who  has 
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looked  at  the  agreement.  The  purpose  is 
to  increase  production  in  Canada  at  the 
expense  of  production  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GORE.  When  we  increase  pro- 
duction in  Canada,  at  the  expense  of  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States,  we  improve 
Canada's  balance  of  payments,  and  we 
hurt  the  balance  of  payments  of  the 
United  States.    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  quite  obvious. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.  That  fact 
cannot  be  disputed.  I  have  been  on  the 
floor  when  we  have  talked  about  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit,  and  have 
heard  it  being  decried  and  heard  it  said 
that  it  would  bankrupt  the  United  States. 

There  is  another  element  which  is  ex- 
actly contrary  to  the  stated  policy  of  the 
U.S.  Government  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Do  we  not  have  a  policy 
in  effect,  under  which  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  in  fact  the  whole  Government,  are 
trying  to  dissuade  American  industry 
from  increasing  its  investments  abroad, 
because  of  the  acuteness  of  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  so-called  volun- 
tary program  is  in  effect  at  the  present 
time  and.  frankly,  in  many  cases,  so  far 
as  European  countries  are  concerned,  it 
Is  working. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  the  bill  has  as  its 
avowed  purpose  the  increase  of  American 
investments  in  Canada. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished to  the  disadvantage  of  thousands 
of  communities  in  the  United  States 
which  are  trying  to  obtain  industries. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana yield  further?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  f  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair).  Does 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  HARTKE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  compliment  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  sincerely  and  genu- 
inely, for  the  degree  and  thoroughness 
of  his  homework  on  this  issue.  He  has 
demonstrated  knowledge  and  diligence 
In  this  field  which  have  been  exemplary 
indeed. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  kind  remarks,  but  my  efforts  have 
not  been  matched  by  those  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  how  many  of  these  in- 
dependent suppliers  will  be  squeezed 
out  of  the  market  by  the  advantages 
given  to  Canada  by  this  agreement? 
How  much  will  be  the  loss  of  U.S.  jobs? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  further? 

Mr.  HARTKE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  adjustment 
assistance  include  both  workers  and 
small  businessmen  who  are  expected  to 
suffer? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that 
the  adjustment  assistance  will  be  pro- 


vided without  the  limits  and  safeguards 
contained  in  a  provision  in  the  general 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  asked  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
accept  an  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
would  make  them  uniform,  but  he  asked 
me  not  to  bring  it  up  in  connection  with 
the  bill  because  it  was  complicated 
enough  as  it  was.  I  subscribe  to  that 
latter  point. 

ADJUSTMENT    ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  itself  contains 
admission  that  we  can  expect  disloca- 
tions. Title  III  comprises  8  pages  out  of 
the  bill's  24.  a  third  of  the  total.  This 
portion  deals  In  detail  with  the  means  for 
protection  of  U.S.  workers  and  firms  for 
whom  "the  operation  of  the  agreement 
has  been  the  primary  factor  in  causing  or 
threatening  to  cause  dislocation  of  the 
firm  or  group  of  workers." 

This  provision  accepts  the  principle  of 
necessary  evil,  provides  an  admission 
ngaiiist  interest,  confirms  the  expecta- 
tion of  injury  by  its  anticipation. 

I  am  for  the  liberalization  of  proce- 
dures under  which  adjustment  assist- 
ance may  be  accomplished.  I  am  the  au- 
thor of  a  bill.  S.  1333.  which  would  make 
some  salutary  changes  in  the  adjustment 
assistance  provision  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act.  The  fact  that  special  provi- 
sions are  set  forth  here  outside  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  provisions,  which  have 
proven  such  a  failure  in  any  effort  at  ap- 
plication, is  sufficient  indication  that  a 
realistic  appraisal  has  resulted  in  the  ver- 
dict, "Yes,  people  will  be  hurt,  and  there- 
fore we  must  be  sure  they  can  receive 
help" — help  which  the  restrictions  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  adjustment  as- 
sistance provisions  could  not  give. 

But  to  give  help  in  this  fashion  is  a 
palliative  which  does  not  cure  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  like  giving  codeine  for  a  pa- 
tient with  cancer.  I  want  to  avoid  the 
development  of  the  cancer  in  the  first 
place. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  a  party  to  providing 
the  cancer. 

How  much  will  this  assistance,  for 
which  the  bill  authorizes  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time, 
amount  to?  No  one  knows,  because  no 
one  can  say  how  severe  the  dislocations 
will  be  or  how  many  will  have  to  receive 
readjustment  assistance.  This  aid  in- 
cludes relocation  allowances,  training, 
counseling,  job  placement,  the  whole 
range  of  necessary  aid.  The  cash  re- 
adjustment allowances  would  currently 
have  a  maximum  of  $67  per  week,  which 
is  65  percent  of  the  weekly  average  wage 
in  manufacturing. 

But  this  is  a  far  cry  from  the  average 
weekly  earnings  listed  by  the  August 
issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  for 
workers  in  the  industry.  There,  "motor 
vehicles  and  equipment"  average  weekly 
earnings  for  the  month  of  June  stands 
at  $146.74,  which  is  below  the  first  6 
months  as  a  whole.  How  much  help  will 
a  worker  geared  to  such  an  income  find 
in  the  sxims  provided?  After  retraining 
for  some  other  occupation,  how  much 
lower  will  his  continued  earnings  be? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 


Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  would  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  a  question  which  has 
been  bothering  me.  I  have  sat  in  this 
Chamber  for  2  days  now,  listening  to  the 
debate  raging  back  and  forth  over  the 
proposed  agreement.  Assuming  that  the 
argiiments  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  are  entirely  cor- 
rect— that  is,  that  the  only  beneficiaries 
of  the  agreement  would  be  the  major 
automobile  companies,  that  small  Amer- 
ican business  firms  in  the  automobile 
parts  business  would  be  disadvantaged, 
and  a  number  of  American  workers  would 
be  out  of  jobs — should  we  not  consider 
the  adoption  of  the  agreement,  support- 
ing the  President's  policy,  on  the  grounds 
of  our  friendship  for  Canada  and  the  fact 
that  adoption  of  the  agreement  would 
help  the  good  neighbor  policy  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  also 
benefit  the  Canadian  people? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  possibly  making  a  point 
which  should  receive  some  considera- 
tion. I  believe  that  before  we  finish  de- 
bate on  this  subject,  he  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  express  himself  by  voting 
for  something  along  this  line. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  of  this  likely  ex- 
penditure for  adjustment  assistance,  and 
for  all  the  concessions 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  From  a  postponement  of 
this  question  until  January  10,  would  it 
not  be  possible  to  give  answers  to  the 
important  question  raised  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland,  and  would  it  not  be 
possible  to  have  the  Tariff  Commission 
examine  and  report  to  the  Senate  the 
likely  number  of  small  businessmen  to 
suffer  and  the  likely  number  of  persons 
to  be  imemployed?  Would  it  not  also 
be  possible  to  have  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion report  to  us  on  the  implications  and 
possible  dangers  of  importation  of  Euro- 
pean and  Japanese-made  automobiles 
via  Canada  into  the  United  States;  and 
would  it  not  also  be  possible  for  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  report  the  extent 
of  the  benefits  which  the  tariff  remission 
plan  would  bring  to  the  four  big  auto- 
mobile companies? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Not  only  that,  but  to 
bring  to  us  the  truth  as  to  what  It  would 
do  to  our  balance  of  payments ;  what  it 
would  do  to  the  President's  voluntary 
program  for  capital  investments  abroad: 
and  what  it  would  do  so  far  as  United 
States  investment  policy  is  concerned 
At  the  present  time  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment has  overexpanded  its  economy 
It  caimot  even  pay  back  to  the  United 
States  what  it  has  already  borrowed 
There  is  plant  expansion  and  an  over- 
expanded  Canadian  economy. 

Canada  is  not  suffering  from  unem- 
ployment at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Could  it  not  be  hoped  to 
be  possible  that,  in  the  meanwhile,  thf 
Tariff  Commission  could  Inform  the  Sen- 
ate of  additional  commitments  whict 
may  exist  between  the  automobile  com- 
panies  and   Canada,   which   the  Tarif 
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Commission  has  wanied  the  Senate  may 
be  in  existence? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Not  alone  warned  us, 
but  let  me  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that,  in  addition,  such  a  pro- 
cedure is  not  new  for  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. The  reputation  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission has  been  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
whole  of  the  governmental  structure.  It 
has  made  fact-finding  ventures  of  this 
sort  under  section  1332  of  the  Tariff  Act. 
It  has  earned  a  reputation  as  a  fact-find- 
ing organization  which  does  not  pass 
judgment  on  what  policy  should  be. 
That  is  all  we  need  to  know.  If  we  have 
the  facts.  I  believe  that  Senators  are 
capable  of  making  a  complete  and  honest 
decision. 

For  all  of  this  likely  expenditure,  for 
all  of  the  concessions  which  we  have 
made  to  Canada,  for  entering  into  an  un- 
precedented agreement  without  equal 
benefits  on  both  sides  through  equal  con- 
cessions, for  submitting  to  what  is  in  ef- 
fect a  continuation  of  the  effects,  if  not 
the  methods,  of  the  illegal  imilateral 
Canadian  tariff  remission  scheme  which 
preceded  it,  what  do  we  get?  There  Is, 
in  my  considered  judgment,  nothing  in 
return.  It  is  a  one-way  street.  We  are 
encouraging  departure  of  business  and 
jobs,  and  we  are  obligating  ourselves  to 
uncalculated  costs  from  the  Treasury  to 
pay  for  our  generosity. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  have  only  15  minutes, 
but  I  am  glad  to  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  complaint  has 
been  made  that  the  big  four  automobile 
producers  have  made  a  collateral  agree- 
ment that  they  will  increase  produc- 
tion in  Canada,  first,  by  $241  million  and, 
second,  by  60  percent  of  their  1964  pro- 
duction. My  question  is.  Has  anyone 
thought  about  asking  the  big  four  to 
make  a  similar  proposal  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment; namely,  that  they  will  increase, 
in  the  same  proportion,  their  production 
in  the  United  States  that  they  promised 
to  increase  in  Canada? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  To  my  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  the  answer  is  quite  ob- 
vious. The  question  was  raised.  They 
said  they  could  not  make  such  a  commit- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Was  the  question 
raised  in  committee? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  was  asked  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
They  said  they  could  not  make  such  a 
commitment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  would  be  the 
wisdom  or  lack  of  it  in  asking  for  such 
a  commitment  for  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
when  we  are  dealing  with  trade  negotia- 
tions, we  should  try  to  be  fair  to  both 
sides.  The  principle  involved  is  one  of 
symmetry.  What  is  good  for  one  side 
should  be  good  for  the  other  side.  What 
IS  good  for  the  goose  should  be  good  for 
the  gander. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  big  four  made 
a  commitment  to  Canada  to  increase  the 
production  in  that  country  a  certain  per- 
centage, should  they  not  make  a  similar 
commitment  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Certainly.  The  Sena- 
tor IS  correct. 
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DTTMPINO  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES- 
CANADIAN  Atrro  AGREEMEn>IT 

Let  me  speak  for  a  moment  about  the 
dimiping  implications  of  the  United 
States-Canadian  auto  agreement. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  the  United 
States,  beginning  In  April  of  1965  and 
continuing  at  the  present  time.  Is  im- 
porting 400  Canadian-made  Fords  per 
month  for  sale  in  the  upstate  New  York 
area.  In  other  words,  the  Ford  Co.  is 
now  importing  nearly  5,000  cars 
annually. 

At  the  hearings  held  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  a  vice  president  of 
Chrysler  confirmed  previous  press  re- 
ports that  Chrysler  plans  to  ship  70,000 
Canadian-made  Darts  into  the  United 
States  during  the  model  1966  year.  In 
other  words,  begiruilng  In  just  a  few  days 
Chrysler  will  be  shipping  into  the  United 
States  approximately  6,000  Darts  per 
month  from  its  Canadian  subsidiary. 

Now  what  do  these  imports  mean  aside 
from  the  obvious  fact  that  they  will  dis- 
place U.S.  production  of  these  cars?  We 
have  ample  testimony  both  from  the 
administration  officials  and  others  to  the 
effect  that  Canadian-made  cars  cost 
more  to  produce  and  accordingly  sell  in 
Canada  at  prices  which  are  substantially 
higher  than  the  U.S.  prices  for  the  same 
models  of  cars. 

As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  pointed 
out— and  I  call  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  TYDINGS],  a  1966  two-door  hardtop 
Mustang  delivered  at  Detroit  carries  a 
suggested  list  price  of  $2,416.18 — down 
$1.02  from  last  year.  Across  the  river, 
at  Windsor,  the  suggested  price  for  a 
1966  Mustang  is  $3,099— down  $127  from 
1965.  So  it  costs  $627  more  to  buy  the 
same  car  in  Canada. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  point  being  made 
is  that,  far  from  being  a  free  trade  agree- 
ment, the  adoption  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ment by  the  Senate  would  not  benefit  the 
average  Canadian  citizen  from  this  free 
trade,  and  they  will  still  have  to  pay 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  and  Canada; 
the  benefit  will  go  to  the  holding  com- 
panies or  subsidiaries  specifically  pro- 
vided for  in  the  agreement,  and  not  to 
the  Canadian  people. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. What  happened  before  was  that 
it  went  to  the  Canadian  Goverrurient. 
Now  it  will  go  to  the  motor  companies. 

The  assistant  majority  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  in  his  remarks  yesterday,  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  Canadian  cars  sell  at  12 
to  15  percent  higher  than  comparable 
U.S.  models. 

Now,  these  Ford  cars  that  are  being 
currently  imported  and  the  Chrysler  cars 
which  will  come  in  during  the  current 
model  year  will  all  be  sold  in  the  United 
States  at  U.S.  prices.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  fact  needs  to  be  doctmiented. 
Obviously  these  cars  from  Canada  can- 
not be  sold  in  the  United  States  at  the 
prevailing  price.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
President,  what  I  am  saying  is  that  these 
cars  from  Canada  are  being  sold  in  the 


United  States  at  dumping  prices.  These 
transactions  fit  the  classic  definition  of 
dumping  in  that  the  Canadian-made  cars 
are  sold  in  the  United  States  at  prices 
lower  than  Canadian  prices. 

Now  it  has  been  argued  that  this  dump- 
ing is  to  be  excused;  indeed,  we  are 
asked  to  condone  it  here  and  now  be- 
cause the  auto  companies  choose  to  en- 
gage in  such  dumping.  We  are  told  that 
no  one  else  has  a  right  to  complain  about 
this  dumping,  that  it  is  of  no  concern 
either  to  the  workers  who  would  other- 
wise be  employed  in  manufacturing  these 
cars  or  to  the  parts  suppliers  of  the 
United  States  who  would  otherwise  sell 
the  parts  for  these  cars  were  they  to  be 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  first  place.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  beUeve  that  any  one  in  this  Chamber 
can  accept  this  argument  and  remain 
true  to  his  duties  to  his  State  and  to  his 
country.  How  can  we  accept  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  violation  of  the  law  is  to  be 
excused  if  it  is  concurred  in  by  a  few 
large  U.S.  corporations?  How  can  we 
maintain  that  only  the  corporations  are 
parties  at  interest  and  that  workers  and 
captive  parts  suppliers  are  not  intended 
to  be  beneficiaries  of  our  dumping  stat- 
utes? Is  there  anyone  in  this  Chamber 
who  is  willing  to  state  that  the  U.S 
dumping  law  and  other  statutes  aimed 
at  correcting  unfair  trade  practices  are 
on  our  statute  books  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  large  corporations?  Are  we  to  agree 
that  labor  and  small  business  members 
of  an  industry  have  no  right  to  complain 
In  these  circiunstances?  I  am  not  will- 
ing, Mr.  President,  to  subscribe  to  any 
such  unorthodox  view.  Historically,  en- 
actments of  this  Congress  in  the  tariff 
field  have  consistently,  and  without  ex- 
ception, been  aimed  at  protecting  not 
only  capital  but  equally  labor.  And  the 
acquiescence  of  either  capital  or  labor 
to  a  violation  of  U.S.  law  does  not  de- 
tract one  iota  from  the  right  of  the  other 
to  complain  about  such  violation. 

Aside  from  these  importations  of 
dumped  finished  automobiles,  the  record 
is  clear  that  we  will  probably  see  a  whole- 
sale dumping  of  finished  parts  before 
too  long.  Canadian  cars  cost  more,  not 
because  of  higher  wage  costs,  but  be- 
cause the  component  parts  used  in  as- 
sembling cars  in  Canada  cost  more  than 
U.S.  parts.  So  the  auto  companies  will 
either  purchase  Canadian  parts  at  Ca- 
nadian or  U.S.  price  levels.  If  they  buy 
at  U.S.  price  levels,  then  the  parts  will 
have  been  dumped  and  everything  I  said 
about  our  need  to  be  concerned  about 
diunped  cars  applies  to  dumped  parts. 
It  may  be  that  the  Canadian  pyarts  pro- 
ducer will  sell  his  parts  to  the  U.S.  auto 
companies  for  the  same  prices  at  which 
he  sells  these  parts  in  Canada  and  there- 
fore there  will  be  no  dumping.  But  if 
this  is  so.  Mr.  President,  then  this  fact 
clearly  demonstrates  the  fundamental 
evil  which  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
and  I  have  been  making  these  past  few 
days.  The  only  reason  why  the  U.S.  com- 
pany will  purchase  higher  price  Cana- 
dian parts  in  lieu  of  lower  price  U.S. 
made  parts  is  because  he  has  agreed  to 
do  this  with  the  Canadian  Government. 
In  other  words,  the  more  efficient  U.S. 
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parts  producer  wiU  be  penalized  in  favor 
of  his  less  efficient  competitor  because 
of  commercially  unrelated  private  agree- 
ments between  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment and  auto  companies. 

VIOLATIONS    or    OtJB    PRINCIPLE 

Mr.  President,  we  have  talked  about 
violations  of  trade  agreements  under 
GATT  and  questions  of  responsibility  un- 
der the  most-favored-nation  clause.  We 
have  listened  to  the  arguments  of  the 
assistant  majority  leader  [Mr.  LongI. 
But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
is  no  symmetry  in  this  agreement.  A  Ca- 
nadian motor  vehicle  could  be  imported 
into  the  United  States  regardless  of  what 
the  actual  costs  were. 

Let  me  turn  to  some  of  the  strange 
ways  in  which  this  agreement  not  only 
disregards  a  variety  of  usual  practices 
but  also  violates  oiu-  international  com- 
mitments and  causes,  by  its  very  struc- 
ture problems  in  its  execution.  Many 
of  these  points  are  made  in  the  62-page 
report  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  prepared  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, which  also  has  an  appendix  of 
35  pages. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  that  statement 
by  the  Tariff  Commission,  which  is  the 
expert  resource  in  such  a  matter,  with- 
out discovering,  to  put  it  mildly,  that 
the  Commission  has  grave  misgivings. 
Here  are  some  of  the  points  they  make. 
Here  are  spelled  out  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  this  agreement  is  dubiously  differ- 
ent from  other  agreements.  Here  are 
deUiled  some  of  the  ways  in  which  this 
agreement  violates  the  usual  concept  of 
symmetry  under  which  a  concession  on 
one  side  is  matched  by  a  concession  on 
the  other. 

First.  The  form  of  this  agreement — 
an  executive  agreement  signed  in  ad- 
vance of  implementing  legislation— is  an 
almost  unique  avoidance  of  past  prac- 
tice. 

Past  practice  has  involved  two  types 
of  agreement.  Some  of  those  prior  to 
the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  and 
those  in  accord  with  it  have  been  im- 
plemented by  the  President  "pursuant 
to  circumscribed  authority  obtained 
from  Congress"  before,  not  after,  the 
agreement  was  signed.  The  only  excep- 
tion is  one  concluded  with  Canada  in 
1911.  All  others  were  in  the  form  of 
treaties,  most  of  them  failing  to  seciu^ 
ratification  by  the  Senate. 

In  this  exceptional  case,  we  are  rush- 
ing forward  with  great  haste  to  imple- 
ment an  agreement  about  which  we  were 
not  consulted  in  the  first  place,  an  agree- 
ment which  brings  in  not  only  another 
government  but  a  private  industry 
through  its  "letters  of  intent."  to  which  I 
shall  return.  We  are  abdicating  the 
proper  role  of  the  Congress  through  giv- 
ing assent  to  an  agreement  on  which  we 
had  no  consultation  and  to  which  only 
hasty  ex  post  facto  attention  can  be 
given. 

Second.  This  agreement  violates  our 
"most-favored-nation"  commitments 
under  the  General  Agreements  on  Tariff 
and  Trade  (GATT) . 

Since  1923  our  trade  agreements  have 
contained,  as  the  Tariff  Commission 
points  out  on  page  37.  "unconditional 


most-favored-nation  clauses."  The  Com- 
mission says: 

At  the  present  time,  the  United  States  ha« 
unconditional  moet-favored-nation  commit- 
ments to  the  more  than  60  contracting  partlea 
to  the  GATT  and  to  the  contracting  parties 
to  Its  4  remaining  nonpreferentlal  biiateral 
agreements  (viz,  Switzerland,  Venezuela, 
Argentina,  and  Iceland).  Unless  we  obtain 
a  waiver  of  (these  commitments)  •  •  •  the 
application  of  duty-free  treatment  to  only 
Canadian  automotive  products  would  consti- 
tute a  violation  of  such  commitments,  as 
well  as  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  our 
trade  agreements  with  the  Philippines. 

Third.  Reciprocity  here  involves  like 
products  of  both  countries. 

This,  the  Commission  notes,  is  "unlike 
the  reciprocity  concept"  we  have  fol- 
lowed in  trade  agreements  concluded 
"pursuant  to  delegated  legislative  au- 
thority." But  there  is  no  symmetry  of 
treatment.  A  Canadian  motor  vehicle 
may  be  imported  to  the  United  States 
free  whether  new  or  used  and  regardless 
of  who  imports  it.  But  ours  can  go  free 
only  to  a  designated  "manufacturer"  of 
the  class  of  motor  vehicles  to  which  they 
belong. 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  another  ques- 
tion which  has  been  raised  in  the  debate 
so  far.  This  is  a  complicated  matter.  It 
is  the  entire  item-of-actual-use  concept 
which  imposes  heavy  burdens  on  customs 
administrative  officers,  importers,  and 
others. 

This  concerns  the  restriction  that 
parts  may  be  duty  free  in  both  directions 
only  for  use  in  original  equipment.  Its 
Implementation  requires  customs  officers 
on  both  sides  "to  follow  the  vehicles  and 
'original'  components  into  consumption" 
to  see  that  they  do  not  flow  into  the 
aftermarket  as  replacement  parts.  The 
concern  of  the  Tariff  Commission  is 
shown  in  these  words — page  45: 

The  United  States  has  never  previously 
undertaken  the  administration  of  a  tariff 
program  of  this  magnitude  involving  the 
actu£d  \ise  concept. 

Pxirther,  the  Commission  is  concerned 
about  the  use  of  the  words  "letter  of  in- 
tent," which  "does  not  have  the  status 
of  a  contract  and  Imposes  no  legal  ob- 
ligations on  the  manufacturers."  In  any 
event,  it  says,  the  "actual  use"  concept 
■'cannot  be  achieved  unless  the  motor- 
vehicle  and  parts  producers,  foreign 
shippers,  importers,  subcontractors,  and 
all  other  persons  involved  in  the  particu- 
lar transactions  fully  understand  their 
obligations  thereimder  and  work  in  good 
faith  to  achieve  the  desired  ends." 

Fifth.  There  Is  no  national  security 
clause. 

The  Canadian  agreement  contains  no 
clause  providing  for  imposition  of  special 
dimiplng  or  countervailing  duties.  In 
this  it  differs  from  other  bilateral  agree- 
ments and  from  the  GATT.  However,  it 
is  possible  to  apply  the  relevant  GATT 
provisions  under  article  m  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

WHT  HAVK  WS  TTNDESTAKXN  STTCH  AN 
ACRXXMSNTr 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  this 
agreement  Is  the  result  of  the  efforts  and 
desires  of  the  State  Department,  which 
is,  to  quote  from  an  unpublished  opinion 
by  a  former  Tariff  Commission  expert 
which  has  been  provided  to  me,  "again 


playing  international  politics  with  Amer- 
ican jobs  and  American  industries" 

The  history  of  the  use  of  trade  con- 
cessions as  a  political  football  resulted 
in  establishment  under  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  of  the  Office  of  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations, 
which  EKjst  is  occupied  by  Ambassador 
Christian  A.  Herter.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Congress  that  all  negotiations 
should  be  carried  on  under  auspices  of 
this  new  office.  But  that  is  not  the  case 
here.  Instead,  we  have  an  agreement 
which,  because  it  has  already  been  signed 
by  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister, 
an  agreement  which  we  are  asked  to  im- 
plement without  detailed  study  by  ex- 
perts and  under  policy  fixed  outside  the 
Trade  Negotiations  office,  we  are  now  ex- 
pected to  ratify  or  implement. 

I  wish  to  point  out  the  publicity  of  the 
State  Department  when  the  tariff  agree- 
ment was  before  the  conference  commit- 
tee. 

The  State  Department  said  that  we 
could  not  agree  to  such  an  agreement  be- 
cause we  do  not  believe  in  treaties  under 
the  actual-use  concept. 

Here  they  not  only  put  their  stamp  of 
approval  on  it,  but  originated  it  in  the 
first  instance. 

We  have  an  agreement  which  we  asked 
to  implement  without  detailed  study  by 
experts. 

I  have  been  told  by  experts  that  this 
is  as  close  to  imposing  the  Bricker 
amendment  on  the  Senate  as  anything 
we  have  done  yet. 

To  do  so,  we  must  get  a  waiver  from 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  in  Geneva.  As  early  as  last  March 
25  a  New  York  Times  dispatch  from 
Geneva  reported  that  a  15-member  com- 
mittee of  GATT  served  notice  that  ac- 
tion proposed  here  will  be  breaking  first 
rule  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade. 

The  committee,  qualified  sources  reported, 
said  It  was  the  general  consensus  that  the 
United  States  would  be  clearly  contravening 
OATT's  most-favored-natlon  rule  by  Im- 
plementing the  free-trade  agreement. 

The  committee  that  studied  the  accord 
said  the  United  States  would  have  to  ask 
for  a  "waiver"  releasing  It  from  Its  GATT 
obligations  if  It  enacted  the  pact  as  now 
written. 

The  United  States,  qualified  sources  said, 
came  under  criticism  from  underdeveloped 
countries  on  the  ground  of  falling  to  prac- 
tice what  it  preaches. 

These  countries  were  quick  to  point  out 
that  the  United  States  was  proposing  to  en- 
ter a  preferential  tariff  arrangement  with 
Canada,  although  It  had  made  a  rule  of  op- 
posing tariff  preference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  may  have 
5  additional  minutes ;  and  in  addition  to 
that  5  minutes  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  be  recognized,  as 
was  promised  earlier. 

Mr.  CASE.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, will  this  be  the  end? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none; 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
agreement  legitimizes  illegal  action 
taken  unilateraUy  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment in  its  previous  tariff  remission 
scheme.  When  this  was  put  into  effect 
by  Canada,  it  was  our  clear  right  and 
duty  to  meet  the  situation  by  the  impo- 
sition of  countervailing  duties.  Instead, 
in  order  not  to  rock  the  boat,  we  have 
consented  to  gaining  for  the  Canadians 
Oie  end  they  sought  by  sponsoring  here 
an  agreement  which  trades  off  U.S.  jobs 
and  business  prospects. 

THE  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

There  is  another  question  involved  in 
the  effects  of  tills  agreement,  a  question 
which  has  concerned  me  and  many 
others.  That  is  the  question  of  the  bal- 
ance of  payments.  What  effect  does  this 
agreement  have  here? 

The  effect  is  not  confined  solely  to  the 
change  in  imports  and  exports  which 
will  result  from  this  agreement.  A  far 
greater  influence  upon  the  balance  of 
payments  will  be  the  outflow  of  capital 
from  the  United  States,  at  a  time  when 
we  are  trying  to  prevent  just  that,  to 
finance  the  construction  of  great  new 
amounts  of  Canadian  plant  capacity. 

The  Canadians  themselves  have  esti- 
mated that  the  new  industry  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  existing  industry  in  the  auto- 
mobile business  there  as  a  result  of  the 
agreement  will  develop  an  additional 
50,000  jobs  in  the  next  3  years.  If  the 
Investment  required  per  job  runs  to  the 
sum  of  $15,000.  which  is  the  accepted 
average  figure  for  all  industry,  the  total 
Investment  for  50,000  jobs  will  amount 
to  $750  million.  The  investment  per  man 
in  autos  is  closer  to  $20,000,  or  a  billion 
dollar  total.  Where  is  this  money  com- 
ing from? 

To  that  there  is  one  paramount  an- 
swer. The  great  bulk  of  it  will  come 
from  the  United  States. 

This  very  point  was  discussed  by  the 
eminent  financial  economist  and  colum- 
nist Eliot  Jane  way  in  his  column,  "As 
Janeway  Views  It,"  in  the  Chicago- 
Tribune  Monday,  September  27.  As  he 
noted  there : 

Thanks  to  President  Johnson's  success  In 
limiting  dollar  outflow,  money  has  become 
palnfvdly  tight  in  Canada. 

But  this  agreement,  as  Mr.  Janeway 
points  out,  "would  greatly  increase  Can- 
ada's need  for  money  because  it  would 
present  Canada  with  a  big  slice  of  our 
richest  mass  production  market." 

Passage  of  the  treaty  will  trigger  unprece- 
dented American  Investment  in  the  new 
Canadian  manufacturing  facilities  needed  to 
take  advantage  of  this  sales  opportxinlty. 

But  Canada,  Mr.  Janeway  goes  on, 
which  is  already  tight  for  money,  will 
have  to  look  to  the  United  States  for  fi- 
nancing.   He  concludes: 

If  we  breach  present  restrictions,  and  let 
hundreds  of  millions  pour  out  first  for  in- 
vestment and  then  for  Imports,  the  entire 
program  will  become  a  Joke.  But  if  we 
<lon't.  the  Canadian  treaty  will. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianlmous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Janeway 
article  may  appear  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Are  we  going  to  give 
away  an  edge  on  our  balance  of  trade 
with  Canada  in  this  treaty,  and  then 
pour  out  American  dollars  as  well  to 
provide  the  means  for  doing  so?  We 
will,  if  we  implement  this  agreement. 

THE  Bn.L  SHOULD  BE  REJECTED  OB  DEFERRED 

Mr.  President,  we  are  being  asked  to 
place  the  stamp  of  congressional  ap- 
proval on  a  commitment  undertaken  by 
U.S.  corporations,  and  their  Canadian  af- 
filiates, to  the  Government  of  Canada  to 
increase  the  production  of  automobiles  in 
Canada. 

It  is  an  agreement,  not  for  free  trade, 
even  in  automobiles,  but  an  agreement 
that  will  enable  the  automobile  industry 
to  rationalize  its  production  on  the  basis 
of  a  North  American  continental  market. 
It  does  not  make  it  possible,  however,  for 
consiuners  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
border  to  purchase  imported  automobiles 
without  the  payment  of  a  tariff.  It  pro- 
vides for  free  trade  only  to  the  extent 
that  automobile  manufacturers  may  wish 
to  move  automobiles  from  Canada  into 
the  United  States  without  the  payment 
of  a  tariff. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  end  re- 
sult will  be  beneficial  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  automobiles,  and  to  the  Ca- 
nadian economy.  But  it  will  undoubtedly 
force  upon  the  U.S.  industry,  and  espe- 
cially the  small  suppliers  of  parts,  loss  of 
jobs  and  business. 

The  agreement  singles  out  the  automo- 
tive industry  for  special  treatment,  an 
industry  with  respect  to  which  Canada 
has  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  with 
the  United  States.  Why,  it  should  be 
asked,  did  the  administration  not  initiate 
action  with  respect  to  other  industries  in 
which  Canada  has  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade  with  the  United  States,  such  as 
wood  and  paper  products?  Our  negotia- 
tors let  pass  an  opportimity  to  insist  upon 
trade  concessions  which  would  have  been 
advantageous  to  the  United  States. 

The  bill  is  discriminatory,  furthennore, 
in  that  it  singles  out  automotive  workers 
for  especially  favorable  adjustment  as- 
sistance by  the  U.S.  Government,  while 
leaving  workers  in  other  industries  sub- 
ject to  the  less  favorable  provisions  of 
title  in  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.    This  is  outright  favoritism. 

More  than  this,  H.R.  9042  gives  the 
President  too  much  power  with  respect 
to  adjustment  assistance,  rather  than 
the  usual  procedures  of  working  through 
the  established  agencies.  The  yardsticks 
for  judging  eligibility  for  such  assist- 
ance, to  be  used  by  the  President  or  an 
administrative  agency  which  he  desig- 
nates, are  dangerously  vague.  If  enact- 
ed into  law,  the  bill  will  reduce  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  to  the  status  of  sta- 
tistical clerks,  as  far  as  the  automotive 
industry  is  concerned.  Under  the  bill, 
the  President  is  to  make  all  of  the  deci- 
sions, even  to  the  extent  of  instructing 
the  Tariff  Commission  as  to  the  kinds  of 
facts  they  are  to  ascertain. 

The  Tariff  Commission  was  created  in 
1916  as  a  bipartisan,  factfinding  and 
commendatory  agency  of  the  Congress. 
It  has  long  had,  and  still  has,  a  highly 
competent  professional  staff  of  econo- 
mists   and     commodity    experts    and, 


through  the  years,  has  built  up  an  envi- 
able reputation  for  impartiality.  There 
is  no  reason  for  bypassing  the  Tariff 
Commission  as  the  body  for  making  rec- 
ommendations, based  on  high  profes- 
sional competence,  in  adjustment  assist- 
ance cases.  Without  objective  analysis 
and  recommendations  by  such  an  im- 
partial body,  there  Is  danger  that  ad- 
justment assistance  may  become  an  in- 
strument of  politics. 

If  auto  workers  are  to  have  special 
treatment  for  adjustment  assistance, 
whose  need  arises  out  of  an  agreement  to 
which  the  industry  is  an  oflBcial  party 
and  participant,  then  the  cost  of  adjust- 
ment assistance  should  be  a  responsibil- 
ity of  the  industry  rather  than  of  the 
Government. 

The  whole  point  boils  down  to  this. 
We  have  in  this  agreement,  upon  which 
we  were  not  consulted  and  which  is  pre- 
sented as  an  accomplished  fact  merely 
for  our  official  blessing,  given  conces- 
sions to  Canada  without  receiving  bene- 
fits in  return,  except  perhaps  for  the 
owners  and  management  of  American 
companies  with  Canadian  subsidiaries. 

Auto  prices  will  not  be  reduced  on 
either  side  of  the  border.  Free  trade  is 
not  achieved,  and  the  probability  of  dis- 
location and  damage  to  the  parts  pro- 
ducing industry  Is  great.  We  are  violat- 
ing our  international  policies  and  com- 
mitments In  the  area  of  trade,  provid- 
ing discriminatory  legislation. 

The  agreement,  in  short,  should  not 
be  implemented  imtil  we  have  a  full  In- 
vestigation by  the  Tariff  Commission, 
v/hich  has  the  expert  staff,  the  authority 
under  section  322  of  the  Tariff  Act,  and 
the  subpena  power  to  develop  the  facts 
more  fully  and  completely  than  has  been 
possible  to  date. 

EXHTBIT    1 

Johnson  Programs  Conflict 
(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

New  York. — ^In  a  government  as  complex 
as  ours.  It  Is  always  possible  that  Individual 
administration  programs,  if  activated  slmxil- 
taneously,  might  threaten  to  defeat  their 
respective  purposes. 

In  the  area  of  foreign  relations,  which  Is 
the  special  prerogative  of  Presidential  au- 
thority and  the  special  center  of  Presidential 
responslbUlty,  it  Is  not  imusual  for  the  left 
hand  to  lose  track  of  what  the  right  hand  Is 
up  to. 

Such  a  conflict  of  pvirpose  Is  arising  now 
between  two  high -pressure  Johnson  pro- 
grams. One  is  the  operation  aimed  at  volvm- 
tary  limitation  of  the  business  dollar  out- 
flow to  keep  our  dollar  payments  acco\mt 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  svirpltis.  The 
other  is  the  pending  Canadian-United 
States  treaty  which  would  give  preferential  ' 
treatment  in  the  U.S.  market  to  auto  parts 
and  vehicles  made  in  Canada. 

PROGRAMS    ARE    WOBTHT 

Each  of  these  two  programs  taken  by  It- 
self, is  worthy  and  has  much  to  be  said  Jot 
it.  However,  the  two  programs  are  in  direct 
conflict  and  the  administration  is  pushing 
for  Senate  ratiflcation  of  the  Canadian  treaty 
while  it  continues  to  insist  that  the  limita- 
tion on  business  dollar  -outflows  must  re- 
main in  force. 

The  immediate  point  of  conflict  is  the 
Canadian  money  market.  Thanks  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  success  in  limiting  dollar 
outflow,  money  has  become  painfully  tight 
in  Canada.    This  comes  as  no  surprise  to 
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Washington.  On  the  contrary,  the  adminis- 
tration has  every  right  to  proclaim  that  It 
planned  things  thla  way  In  order  to  teach 
the  foreign  critics  ot  the  dollar  a  badly  over- 
due lesson. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  former  payments 
deficit  really  measured  the  use  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  getting  out  of  our 
spare  dollars  as  working  capital.  But  In- 
stead of  thanking  us  for  the  accommodation, 
the  countries  th^t  benefited  started  a  run 
on  the  dollLir.  Johnson's  purpose  In  calling 
dollars  home  was  to  rep.fflrm  the  strength  of 
the  dollar  and  to  remind  De  Gaulle  &  Co.  that 
neither  he  nor  we.  nor  anyone  else  In  the 
non-Communist  world,  had  It  so  good  as 
when  the  United  States  was  running  a  pay- 
ments deficit. 

ME^'SAOE    TO    WORLD 

The  trick  was  to  get  the  message  across 
before  the  rest  of  the  world  got  into  a  money 
squeeze  and  before  any  of  the  weak  links 
in  the  International  structure  of  finance 
snapped.  Washington's  program  of  limiting 
foreign  invesunent  has  been  a  huge  success 
from  the  very  outset.  And  with  success  has 
come  power  over  business  and  over  dollar- 
hungry  foreign  governments,  plus  a  bonanza 
of  good  publicity.  This  explains  the  admin- 
istration's reluctance  to  accept  conditional 
surrender  from  the  former  critics  of  the 
dollar.  Washington  still  isn't  willing  to  pro- 
nounce the  limitation  program  a  success, 
although  economic  factors  suggest  it's  time 
to  permit  business  as  usual — and  business 
as  usual  is  at  the  root  of  the  dollar's 
strength.  MeanwhUe.  the  current  hold- 
back on  normal  dollar  outflow  has  left 
Canada  hard  pressed  for  money  to  finance 
her  present  volume  of  business. 

Hence  the  conflict  between  the  adminis- 
tration's holdback  on  dollars  for  everyone 
abroad  and  its  proposed  treaty  favoring 
Canada.  The  treaty  would  greatly  increase 
Canada's  need  for  money  because  It  would 
present  Canada  with  a  big  slice  of  our  richest 
mass  production  market.  Canada  is  a  small 
country,  but  the  automotive  market  we  pro- 
pose to  give  her  Is  large,  and  the  American 
companies  with  plants  there  now  habitually 
operate  on  a  large  scale.  Passage  of  the 
treaty  will  trigger  unprecedented  American 
Investment  In  the  new  Canadian  manufac- 
turing facilities  need  to  take  advantage  of 
this  sales  opportunity. 

MONEY    TIGHT   IN   CAN.\DA 

Buttr-and  here's  the  rub — Canada,  already 
tight  for  money  before  any  new  American- 
scale  boom  starts,  cant  begin  to  find  the 
money  that  will  be  needed  for  capital  invest- 
ment. It  would  have  to  come  frcan  here. 
But  It  cant  as  long  as  the  dollar  Ihnitatlon 
program  remains  in  force.  If  we  breach 
present  restrictions,  and  let  hundreds  of 
millions  pour  out  first  for  investment  and 
then  for  Imports,  the  entire  program  will 
become  a  joke.  But  If  we  don't,  the  Cana- 
dian treaty  will. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
pending  agreement,  or  automobiles  or 
automobile  parts  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

I  have  been  listening  to  the  debate  for 
3  days,  and  I  have  heard  the  outstand- 
ing and  effective  discussion  of  this 
problem. 

The  proponents  are  such  distinguished 
Senators  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  LoNGl  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathersL  I  believe  they  have 
ably  discussed  the  merits  of  the  bill. 

The  demerits  have  been  ably  discussed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 


nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  RiBiccirl.  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana   [Mr.  H.artke]. 

I  rise  to  express  my  concern  about  a 
trend  in  our  international  trade  pattern, 
instead  of  the  demerits  or  merits. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  embarking 
on  a  bilateral  trade  agreem.ent,  not  only 
in  this  instance,  but  in  past  and  future 
instances,  which  violates  our  trade 
agreements  which  we  entered  into  30 
years  ago  in  Geneva  on  tariffs  and  trade. 
We  have  been  somewhat  successful  in 
this  program. 

In  this  program  since  1932  we  have 
gone  from  59.1  percent  to  26.4  percent 
in  194G,  and  to  less  than  12  percent  today. 

In  Geneva  today  and  in  the  last  year 
and  a  half  our  own  trade  representatives 
on  the  Kennedy  round  are  trying  to  ne- 
gotiate a  50-percent  reduction  across  the 
board  on  existing  duties. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  treaty 
we  are  entering  into  today  will  be  costly 
so  far  as  the  Kennedy  round  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  have  been  told  we  are  going  to  get  a 
waiver.  We  have  secured  waivers  be- 
fore, but  they  are  costly,  and  in  my 
opinion  this  is  going  to  be  expensive 
before  we  are  finished. 

Three  trade  programs  have  been  very 
successful.  The  world  exports  presently 
over  $170  billion  annually  and  it  has 
tripled  since  1948.  U.S.  imports  over  the 
same  period  have  more  than  doubled. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  are  continu- 
ally entering  into  bilateral  trade  agree- 
ments. 

I  commend  Senators  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  debate  during  the  past  3 
days.  I  hope  the  State  Department  will 
now  be  on  notice  that  it  should  not  enter 
into  such  agreements  without  some 
thought  and  regard  for  Congress.  I 
fear  that  the  State  Department  is  more 
concerned  with  certain  political  benefits 
that  might  be  received  than  with  the  eco- 
nomic benefits. 

I  have  before  me  the  text  of  an  address 
delivered  by  W.  Michael  Blumenthal,  our 
deputy  special  representative  for  trade 
negotiations  at  Geneva.  He  is  "our  man 
in  Geneva."  His  speech  was  made  at 
the  43d  annual  luncheon  of  the  National 
Council  of  American  Importers  in  New 
York  City  on  September  16.  In  his  ad- 
dress, Mr.  Blumenthal  stressed  the  diffi- 
culty we  are  in  when  it  comes  to  dealing 
in  the  international  field.  I  shall  con- 
clude my  remarks  with  a  quotation  from 
his  speech : 

In  Geneva,  we  are  engaged  In  the  most 
ambltlovis  effort  for  trade  liberalization  ever 
under t.T  ken — the  Kennedy  round  of  trade 
negotiations.  For  industrial  products,  we  are 
seeking  a  multilateral  reduction  of  all 
tariffs  by  50  percent  across  the  board,  with 
only  a  bare  minimum  of  exceptions  subject 
to  careful  Justification  and  scrutiny  by  other 
participating  countries.  For  agricultural 
products.  In  accordance  with  the  Ministerial 
Resolution  of  Jime  1963,  our  objective  is  "ac- 
ceptable conditions  of  access  to  world  markets 
in  furtherance  of  a  significant  development 
and  expansion  of  world  trade."  To  achieve 
this,  we  have  been  discussing  not  only  trade 
barriers,  but  all  of  the  elements  of  domestic 
support  and  regulation  affecting  interna- 
tional trade. 


Mr.  President,  it  Is  for  this  reason  that 
I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  con- 
tinual entry  into  bilateral  trade  agree- 
ments by  our  own  Nation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
NEDY  of  New  York  in  the  chair).  One 
minute  remains. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
motion  to  postpone,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  my  remaining  1  minute,  I  wish 
to  address  myself  to  the  motion  to  post- 
pone until  next  year. 

The  trade  involved  in  this  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
is  a  large  item.  The  companies  con- 
cerned need  to  know  where  they  stand, 
one  way  or  the  other.  If  they  are  not  to 
be  able  to  do  business  under  this  agree- 
ment— and  they  are  now  expecting  to  do 
that — they  ought  to  return  to  some  other 
practice,  and  they  ought  to  know  it. 

Our  own  automobile  manufacturers 
are  fearful  that  the  suspended  Canadian 
duty,  which  was  17  percent,  may  be  re- 
imposed  upon  them  retroactively.  That 
could  result  in  the  imposition  of  a  heavy 
tax  on  American  products  which  have 
been  shipped  into  Canada. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  yield 
in  a  moment. 

This  agreement  has  been  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance  since  January  14, 
1965.  It  was  ofiQcially  a  matter  of  record 
on  January  16,  1965.  It  has  been  the 
subject  of  legislation.  The  Congress  has 
been  acting  on  it  since  March  31,  1965. 
American  industry  is  entitled  to  have  an 
answer  "Yes"  or  "No."  If  Congress  wants 
to  reject  the  agreement,  it  ought  to  do 
so.  If  it  wants  to  ratify  it.  it  ought  to 
ratify  it.  But  Congress  should  not  leave 
the  American  industry  in  doubt  for  a 
whole  year  as  to  what  the  terms  and 
conditions  will  be. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.    Congress  is  left  in  doubt 
about    secret    agreements,    agreements 
which  are  still  unrevealed.    The  Senate 
needs  to  know  what  it  is  doing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  time  o! 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,    I  ask  for  30 
seconds. 

Mr.  CASE.   I  object. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Objection  L' 
heard. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that 
action  on  the  pending  bill  be  postponed 
until  the  second  Monday  in  January 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Tlie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  BuRDiCKl.  the  Senator  frott 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  froc 
Alaska    [Mr.    Gruening],    the    Senate: 
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from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jord.-^n].  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr,  Yottng]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovERNl,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Russell]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
•yea.".. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  is 
absent  on  official  business  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BoGGS],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller]  ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pe.arson],  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  32, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Gore's  motion  was  rejected. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
Mundt,  Case,  Javits,  and  I  may  be  ab- 
sent from  the  sessions  of  the  Senate 
from  October  4  through  October  8  in 
order  to  attend,  as  delegates  duly  se- 
lected by  the  Senate,  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentary Conference  to  be  held  in  New 
York  City  during  that  period. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL  subsequently  said:  Mr, 
President,  in  connection  with  the  re- 
quest earlier  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
additional  Senators  be  excused  from  at- 
tendance on  the  Senate  next  week,  from 
October  4  to  October  10,  in  their  capacity 
as  delegates  to  the  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians meeting  in  New  York :  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nro- 
berger],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pell]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9042)  to  provide  for  the 
implementation  of  the  Agreement  Con- 
cerning Automotive  Products  Between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and 
request  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  It. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, do  not  the  committee  amendments 
take  precedence  over  other  amend- 
ments? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
form the  Senate  that  I  shall  not  take 
more  than  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  Senator  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  offer  the  amendment  at  this 
time?  He  needs  unanimous  consent  to 
offer  it.  The  committee  amendments 
take  precedence. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  offer  the 
amendment  at  this  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOtJS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  5  minutes  on  the 
pending  amendment,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  cannot  agree  to  that  at  this  time. 
If  the  clerk  will  read  the  amendment,  I 
might  be  able  to  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  first  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  It  is  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  as  follows: 

On  page  28.  after  line^.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  title:  ^ 

"TITLE   VI— EFFECTIVE   DATE;    STUDY   AND   REPORT 
BY    TARIFF    COMMISSION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  is 
no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered  The 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  28,  after  line  4,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

"TITLE  VI EFFECTIVE  DATE;    STUDY   AND  REPORT 

BY    TARIFF    COMMISSION 

"Effective  date 
"Sec.  601.  Titles  I  through  V  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  90th  day  after 
the  day  on  which  the  Tariff  Commission 
makes  the  report  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  required  by 
section  602  (c)   of  this  Act. 

"Study  and  report  by  Tariff  Commission 
"Sec  602.  (a)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall 
make  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  study 
and  Investigation  of  the  effect  and  potential 
effect  of  the  Implementation  and  operation 
of  the  Agreement  and  this  Act  on  industries 
and  firms  In  the  United  States,  and  workers 
in  such  industries  and  firms,  producing  ar- 
ticles like  or  directly  competitive  with  articles 
for  which  duty-free  treatment  will  be  pro- 
vided under  the  modifications  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  proclaimed 
under  section  201  (a)  of  this  Act.  or  whlcb 
may  be  proclaimed  under  section  201  (b)  of 
this  Act.  Such  study  and  investigation  shall 
include  (but  not  be  limited  to)  the  effect 
and  potential  effect  of  the  Implementatton 
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and  operation  of  the  Agreement  and  this 

Act  on — 

"(1)  the  levels  of  empl03?ment  In  the  au- 
tomotive products  Industries  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  the  levels  of  wages 
paid  to  employees  In  such  Industries, 

"(2)  the  levels  of  productive  facilities  in 
the  automotive  products  industries  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  particularly 
the  possibUlty  of  the  Idling  of  productive 
facilities  in  the  automotive  parts  industry 
In  the  United  States, 

"(3)  production  costs  in  the  automotive 
products  Industries  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada, 

"(4)  consumer  prices  of  automotive  prod- 
ucts in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 

"(5)  the  possibility  of  the  sale  of  Canadian 
automotive  products  in  the  United  States 
at  less  than  their  fair  value  (within  the 
meaning  of  the  Anti-Dumping  Act,  1921). 
Such  study  and  investigation  shall  also 
Include  the  effect  and  potential  effect  of  the 
Implementation  and  operation  of  the  Agree- 
ment and  this  Act  on  the  balance  of  trade 
and  balance  of  payments  position  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
Commission  may  utilize  all  information  and 
data  previously  obtained  or  compiled  by  It 
In  carrying  out  the  duties  and  exercising  the 
powers  conferred  on  it  by  section  332  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  and  investigation  made 
by  it  under  subsection  (a)  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  on  or  be- 
fore January  15,  1966.  The  delivery  of  such 
report  shall  be  made  to  both  Houses  on 
the  same  day  and  shall  be  made  to  each 
House  while  it  is  In  session." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  6  minutes  on  the 
pending  amendment,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  both  sides. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    HARTKE.    Mr.    President,    this 
amendment  is  different  from  the  other 

"amendment 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr,  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  May  we  have 
order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  different  from  the  one 
which  was  just  voted  upon,  to  this  ex- 
tent: By  voting  yea  on  this  amendment, 
we  will  be  voting  in  favor  of  the  agree- 
ment. The  agreement  will  be  agreed  to. 
In  the  interim  between  now  and  the  first 
of  the  year,  there  will  be  a  report  from 
the  Tariff  Commission,  which  must  come 
to  the  Senate  not  later  than  January 
15,  1966;  and  if  no  further  action  is 
taken  by  the  Congress  in  the  meantime, 
the  agreement  will  become  effective  90 
days  from  the  date  that  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission reports  to  the  Senate. 

There  is  much  confusion  about  what 
the  bill  is  going  to  do,  but  certainly  there 
Is  no  question  that  it  is  going  to  cost 
American  jobs,  it  is  going  to  cost  Ameri- 
can industry,  it  is  going  to  upset  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  and  it  is  going  to  cre- 
ate an  unlimited  drain  on  the  Treasury 
for  "adjustment  assistance,"  which  no 
one  has  been  able  to  define  to  this  time. 


It  is  not  a  free  trade  agreement.  No 
one  contends  any  longer  that  it  is.  At 
the  beginning  it  was  contended  that  it 
was  to  assist  free  trade.  No  one  con- 
tends that  any  more. 

This  is  an  agreement  which  will  in- 
crease production  of  automobiles  in  Can- 
ada at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 
It  will  decrease  the  production  of  auto- 
mobiles in  the  United  States. 

The  measure  was  conceived  and  con- 
cocted at  the  State  Department,  but  not 
by  the  negotiators,  such  as  Christian 
Herter.  who  are  supposed  to  take  care  of 
trade  agreements.  All  the  others  have 
now  been  ordered  to  fall  in  line. 

All  this  proposal  does  is  to  say  that  we 
will  take  it  easy  until  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission report  is  received. 

Let  us  not  do  something  which  may 
upset  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
in  this  critical  hour,  when  we  are  moving 
forward  so  well. 

Mr.  NELSON,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  may  be  per- 
mitted to  interrogate  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Do  I  correctly  imder- 
stand  that  a  vote  for  the  amendment  is 
a  vote  to  approve  the  agreement? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  NELSON.  But  to  await  a  report 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  by  January  15. 
The  agreement  will  automatically  go  into 
effect  90  days  later,  unless  the  Senate, 
based  on  the  study  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, should  vote  otherwise. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. This  proposal  would,  in  effect,  up- 
hold the  hand  of  the  President  while 
bringing  all  the  facts  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  the  appreciation  of  the  commit- 
tee for  the  efforts  of  those  who  have 
undertaken  to  analyze  this  far-reaching 
agreement.  It  received  more  votes  than 
we  expected.  I  implore  the  Senate  to 
support  the  proposed  amendment. 

The  Tariff  Commission  testified  before 
the  committee  that  additional  secret 
agreements  and  commitments  may  have 
been  made  which  the  passage  of  the  bill 
will  implement,  though  we  do  not  know 
what  they  are.  This  amendment  merely 
provides  that  the  agreement  cannot  go 
into  effect  imtil  the  Tariff  Commission 
has  made  a  report  to  the  Senate,  and 
then  the  Senate  will  have  90  days  In 
which  to  take  action  if  It  so  desires.  If 
not,  the  agreement  will  take  effect. 

This  is  a  reasonable  amendment.  It 
will  permit  the  agreement  to  be  ap- 
proved, subject  to  these  limitations,  and 
these  are  prudent  limitations  under  the 
circvimstances. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  It  be  retroactive 
In  effect? 


Mr.  GORE.  It  will  be  retroactive. 
The  bill  is  retroactive,  and  the  amend- 
ment does  not  affect  that. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  proponents  of  the  amendment 
have  had  5  minutes.  I  request  that  I  be 
allowed  5  minutes  also. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

The  Ctiair  hears  none;  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, contrary  to  what  has  been  said 
by  those  who  have  been  speaking  at  con- 
siderable length  against  the  agreement, 
it  has  been  testified  repeatedly  that  this 
Nation  will,  through  the  agreement,  pro- 
tect a  favorable  trade  balance  of  $580 
million. 

We  ship  to  Canada  10  times  as  much  as 
they  ship  us.  We  ship  them  $640  million 
worth  of  autos  and  parts.  They  ship  us 
$60  million,  a  net  advantage  of  $580 
million. 

The  agreement  will  bring  about  an 
increase  in  the  trade  that  crosses  the 
border  in  both  directions.  It  has  beei^ 
testified  that  this  country  will  maintain 
its  net  advantage  of  S580  million.  If 
that  objective  is  not  achieved,  we  have 
a  right  to  call  off  the  agreement. 

Commitments  have  been  made  to  Ca- 
nadians, because  Canada  is  a  high-cost 
producer.  They  had  to  have  some  com- 
mitments, so  that  when  they  unified  pro- 
duction and  integrated  production  with 
the  United  States,  they  would  not  be 
completely  wiped  out,  because  our  cost  of 
production  is  well  below  their  cost  of 
production,  even  though  we  pay  higher 
wages. 

We  know  what  the  companies  are 
going  to  do.  We  are  in  a  position  to  see 
what  they  are  going  to  do.  I  have  in 
my  hand  an  announcement  of  Ford  that 
they  will  increase  their  domestic  invest- 
ment, in  the  United  States,  $850  million, 
they  will  increase  their  investment  In 
Canada  $125  million,  and  their  invest- 
ment overseas  $530  million. 

That  means  25,000  more  jobs  in  the 
United  States,  under  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement, and  2,200  more  there.  We 
get  11  jobs  for  every  1  they  get. 

Here  is  an  annoimcement  of  General 
Motors.  I  regret  to  say  that  it  is  not 
broken  down ;  I  was  unable  to  obtain  the 
information  on  such  short  notice  as  to 
how  many  jobs  are  involved.  But  if  we 
look  at  the  investment  figures,  they  are 
even  more  favorable. 

During  the  next  2  years.  Genera^ 
Motors  has  armoimced  that  it  will  invest 
$1.9  billion  in  the  United  States,  as 
against  $150  million  to  he  invested  to 
Canada,  an  advantage  to  us  of  more 
than  12  to  1,  with  $550  million  for  their 
overseas  operations. 

There  has  been  some  mention  of 
secret  agreements.  The  so-called  secret 
agreements  were  agreements  betwem 
Canada  and  Canadian  companies.  Tms 
country,  if  It  wishes,  has  the  rigl^*  Jj 
make  agreements  between  the  ^"^ 
States  and  American  companies.  T^ 
agreements  referred  to  are  in  the  record. 
Here  is  the  record  of  the  hearings  before 
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the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Those  agreements  were  put  in  the  record 
In  the  House,  and  we  have  them  avail- 
able here.  They  are  spelled  out  in  our 
committee  report  to  the  Senate.  We 
know  about  it.  The  Government  knew 
about  it  at  the  time  that  Canada  was 
talking  to  her  own  producers.  We  exam- 
ined those  companies  in  open  session,  to 
find  out  what  the  agreements  were.  They 
were  what  we  anticipated  they  would  be, 
between  the  Canadian  Government  and 
Canadian  companies,  which  means  that 
the  Canadian  Government,  with  Ameri- 
can-owned companies,  will  increase  pro- 
duction to  provide  for  the  increased  mar- 
ket in  Canada,  and  we  shall  continue  to 
maintain  the  favorable  trade  balance  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  which  we 
maintain  at  present. 

If  we  reject  the  agreement,  and  we  get 
Into  a  trade  war  with  Canada,  we  are 
subject  to  losing  that  $580  million;  and 
the  only  way  to  maintain  that  balance  is 
to  make  an  agreement  of  this  sort 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Tariff  Commission  has  already  sub- 
mitted a  report  of  98  pages  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  report  of  103  pages  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  that, 
therefore,  the  pending  amendment  is  of 
no  avail? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Tariff 
Commission,  on  April  23,  submitted  a  98- 
page  report  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  On  September  16, 
they  submitted  to  om-  committee  a  103- 
page  report.  They  testified  before  our 
committee  and  were  available  during  the 
executive  session  to  answer  any  question 
which  any  Senator  might  wish  to  ask. 
None  were  asked.  That  is  one  reason 
Why  the  pending  amendment  should  not 
be  agreed  to. 

Under  the  agreement  we  will  have  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of 
jobs  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada.  Under  the  agreement  there 
will  be  an  increase  of  mass  production  in 
Canada. 

On  certain  items,  when  companies 
produce  perhaps  one  part  only,  some 
parts  manufacturers  will  be  hurt.  That 
^unavoidable  in  the  process  of  inte- 
^tmg  major  industries  of  two  coun- 

CaJadT       ^   *^^   ^^'^^   ^^^^^^   ^"^ 

But  this  agreement  will  give  any  ^ro- 
aucer  who  may  find  out  he  has  a  pros- 
pect of  losing  some  of  his  business  or  a 
prospect  of  increased  competition,  an  op- 
portunity to  importune  his  Senator  or 
congressman  to  try  to  do  something  to 
"7  to  defeat  the  agreement. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  we  should  adopt 
the  amendment  it  will  effectively  delay 
once  again  the  big  decisions  being  made 

3^  niajor  companies,  will  it  not? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  on 
jne  amendment  has  now  expired.  The 
monf  °*  i^  °^  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
hflv?K^^^  Question  the  yeas  and  nays 
^the'rSu        '^'*'  ^""^  *^^  ""^^^^  ^ 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr,  Jordan],  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd] 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr  Mc- 
Govern],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Russell],  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr 
Moss]  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr! 
Young]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  would  vote  "yea  " 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Cannon]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  iULr.  Gruening]. 
n  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  is 
absent  on  ofiScial  business  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BoGGsl.  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Meller],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty],  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  HicKENLooPER],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
are  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs].  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Permsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 
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The  result  was  armoimced— yeas  34. 
nays  40,  as  follows: 


Bartlett 

Bass 

Bayh 

Douglas 

Ervln 

Gore 

Hartke 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Lausche 

liong.  Mo. 


Aiken 

AUott 

Bible 

Byrd,  Va. 

Carlson 

Clark 

Curtis 

DlTksen 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Pannln 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 


(No.  277  Leg.] 

YEAS — 34 

Magnuson 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Mundt 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

NAYS— 40 

Harris 

Hart 

Hayden 

HUl 

Holland 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kuchel 

Long,  La. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McNamara 


Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Russell,  Ga. 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 


Morton 

Muskle 

Neuberger 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Thurmond 

Williams,  N.J. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Anderson 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 


NOT  VOTING— 26 


Cooper 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Gruening 

Hickenlooper 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

McGovem 

Metcalf 


Miller 
Moss 
Murphy 
Pearson 
Prouty 
Russell,  S.C. 
Scott 
Young,  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Hartke's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected  be  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  regarded  as 
original  text  for  purposes  of  further 
amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  committee 
amendments  are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  committee  amendments  been  agreed 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  committee  amendments  are 
agreed  to  en  bloc  when  a  request  is  made 
that  they  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  the  purposes  of  further  amendment* 
is  that  not  correct?  ' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  is  correct.  The  com- 
mittee amendments  are  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are,  as  follows : 
On  page  5,  after  line  6,  to  strike  out: 
"(2)  The  President  is  authorized  to  tssua 
any  proclamation  to  carry  out  any  such  agree- 
ment—  ^^ 

"(A)  only  after  the  expiration  of  the  60- 
day  period  following  the  date  of  delivery,  ~ 

"(B)  only  If,  between  the  date  of  delivery 
and  the  expiration  of  such  60-day  period,  the 
Congress  has  not  adopted  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution stating  in  substance  that  the  Senate 
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and  House  of  Representatives  disapprove  of 
the  agreement,  and 

"(C)  in  tlie  case  of  any  agreement  referred 
to  in  subsection  (b)  with  any  country,  only 
If  there  is  In  effect  a  proclamation  Imple- 
menting an  agreement  with  such  country  ap- 
plicable to  products  described  in  subsection 
(a). 

"(3)  For  pxirposes  of  paragraph  (2).  in  the 
computation  of  the  GO-day  period  there  shall 
be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either  House 
is  not  in  session  because  of  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress  sine  die." 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert : 

"(2)  The  President  is  authorized  to  issue 
any  proclamation  to  carry  out  any  such  agree- 
ment— • 

"(A)  only  if  the  Congress  has  adopted  a 
concurrent  resolution  stating  in  substance 
that  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives approve  the  Implementation  of  the 
agreement,  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  agreement  referred 
to  In  subsection  (b)  with  any  country,  only 
If  there  Is  In  etlect  a  proclamation  imple- 
menting an  agreement  with  such  country  ap- 
plicable to  products  described  in  subsection 

ta)  ." 

On  page  7,  after  line  4,  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"SUSPENSION    OP    PROCLAMATIONS 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  Upon  resolution  of  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
upon  resolution  of  either  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  upon  his  own  initiative,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  cause  an  Investigation  to  be  made 
to  determine  whether  any  manufacturer  has 
undertaken,  by  reason  of  governmental  ac- 
tion, to  increase  the  Canadi?.n  value  added 
of  automobiles,  buses,  specified  commercial 
vehicles,  or  original  equipment  parts  pro- 
duced by  such  manufacturer  In  Canada  after 
August  31.  1968.  Any  such  investigation 
commenced  upon  resolution  of  either  House 
or  of  either  Committee  shall  be  completed, 
and  a  report  thereon  shall  be  made  by  the 
President  to  the  House  or  the  Committee 
adopting  the  resolution,  within  60  days  after 
the  day  on  which  the  resolution  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  President. 

"(b)  If.  as  a  result  of  an  investigation 
under  subsection  (a),  the  President  deter- 
mines that  any  manufacturer  has  under- 
taken, by  reason  of  governmental  action,  to 
Increase  the  Canadian  value  added  of  auto- 
mobiles, buses,  specified  commercial  vehicles, 
or  original  equipment  i>arts  produced  by 
such  manufacturer  in  Canada  after  August 
31.  1968,  he  shall,  unless  the  Congfress  other- 
wise provides  by  law — 

"(1)  cause  such  determination  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register,  and 

"(2)  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter 
(and  In  any  event  not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  such  publication)  suspend 
the  proclamations  Issued  by  him  pursuant 
to  section  201  of  this  Act,  unless  he  deter- 
mines that  no  manufacturer  is  any  long«" 
undertaking,  by  reason  of  governmental  ac- 
tion, to  Increase  the  Canadian  value  added 
of  automobiles,  buses,  specified  commercial 
vehicles,  or  original  equipment  parts  pro- 
duced by  such  manufacturer  in  Canada  after 
August  31,  1968. 

The  President  shall  terminate  such  suspen- 
sion whenever  he  determines  that  no  manu- 
facturer Is  undertaking,  by  reason  of  gov- 
ernmental action,  to  Increase  the  Canadian 
value  added  of  automobiles,  buses,  specified 
commercial  vehicles,  or  original  equipment 
parts  produced  by  such  manufacturer  in 
Canada  after  August  31,  1968.  No  suspen- 
sion under  this  subsection  shall  apply  to 
articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  before  September  1, 
1968. 


"(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b),  the 
President  may  disregard  an  undertaking  by 
a  manufacturer  to  increase  the  Canadian 
value  added  of  automobiles,  buses,  specified 
commercial  vehicles,  or  original  equipment 
parts  produced  by  such  manufacturer  In 
Canada  If  the  President  finds  that  such 
undertaking  is  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  the  Agreement.  For  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  President  shall  In  no 
event  find  that  an  undertaking  to  Increase 
the  Canadian  value  added  of  automobiles, 
buses,  specified  commercial  vehicles,  or  orig- 
inal equipment  parts  produced  In  Canada 
Is  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the 
Agreement  If  such  undertaking  Is  greater 
than  the  undertakings  agreed  to  In  letters 
of  undertaking  submitted  by  manufacturers 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act." 

On  page  18,  after  line  16,  to  strike  out: 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  Whenever  in  this  title  a 
modification  Is  expressed  In  terms  of  a  modi- 
fication of  an  Item  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
an  Item  or  other  provision  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (28  F.R.,  part 
II,  Aug.  17,  1963;  77A  Stat.;  19  U.S.C,  sec. 
1202).  Each  page  reference  '(p.  )'  In  this 
title  refers  to  the  page  both  In  part  II  of  the 
Federal  Register  for  August  17,  1963,  and  In 
volume  77A  of  the  United  States  Statutes  at 
Large  on  which  the  Item  or  provision  referred 
to  appears  or  is  to  appear. 

"(b)  Title  I  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  In 
effect  on  or  after  August  31,  1963.  may  be 
cited  as  the  'Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States'.  " 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"Sec.  402.  Whenever  In  this  title  a  modifi- 
cation Is  expressed  In  terms  of  a  modification 
of  an  item  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  an  Item  or 
other  provision  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  U.S.C,  sec.  1202).  Each 
page  reference  '(p.  )'  in  tills  title  refers  to 
the  page  on  which  the  item  or  provision  re- 
ferred to  appears  both  in  part  II  of  the  Fed- 
eral Register  for  August  17,  1963,  and  In  vol- 
ume 77A  of  the  United  States  Statutes  at 
Large." 

On  page  19.  line  14,  after  "headnote  3",  to 
strike  out  "(p.  11)"  and  Insert  "(pp.  11  and 
12)";  on  page  23,  line  2.  after  the  word  "se- 
quence", to  strike  out  "(pp.  325  and  326)"; 
on  page  24,  line  1,  after  the  word  "sequence", 
to  strike  out  "(pp.  150,  229,  297,  305,  308,  321. 
323.  355,  and  364,  respectively)";  on  i>age  25, 
In  the  tables  at  the  top  thereof,  to  strike  out: 

727. 60  Any  article  described  In  I 
I  the  foregoing  items 
I  727.10  to  727.55.  inclu-  I 
I  slve.  if  Canadian  article  i 
and  original  motor-  , 
vehicle  equipment  (see  , 
!      headnote  2.  part  6B,  ' 

I  I     schedule  6) '  Free     I 

In  line  1,  after  the  word  "sequence",  to 
strike  out  "(pp.  145.  164,  365,  380,  and  395, 
respectively)";  at  the  beginning  of  line  5,  to 
strikeout: 

"(d)  Redesignate  item  613.16  as  613.18; 
and  insert  In  proper  numerical  sequence  new 
Items  as  follows: 


"207 
220 
357 
357 
358 
517 
535 
540 
544 
544 
544 
544 
544 
545 
545 
547 
610 


01  (p. 
46  (p. 
91  (p. 
96  (p. 

11  (p. 
82  (p. 
15  (p. 
72  (p. 
.18  (p. 
.32  (p. 
.42  (p. 
.52  (p. 
.55  (p. 
.62  (p. 
.64  (p. 
•16  (p. 
.81  (p. 


92) 

93) 

147) 

147) 

147) 

229) 

242) 

244) 

247) 

247) 

247) 

248) 

248) 

249) 

249) 

249) 

273) 


613.16  (p. 
613.19  (p. 
618.48  (p. 
620.47  (p. 
642.21  (p. 
642.86  (p. 
642.88  (p. 
646.93  (p. 
647.01  (p. 
647.06  (p. 
652.10  (p. 
652.76  (p. 
652.86  (p. 
652.88  (p. 
653.41  (p. 
660.43  (p. 
660.45  (p. 


278) 

278) 
279) 
281) 
292) 
294) 
294) 
298) 
298) 
298) 
305) 
306) 
306) 
306) 
307) 
310) 
310) 


660.47 
660.51 
660.53 
660.55 
660.86 
660.91 
661.11 
661.13 
661.16 
661.21 
661.36 
661.96 
662.36 
662.51 
664.11 
678.51 
680.21 
680.23 
680.28 
680.31 
680.36 
680.58 
680.61 
682.71 
682.91 
683.11 
683.16 
603.61 
684.51 
684.63 


(p. 310 
(p. 310 
(p. 310 
(p. 310 
(p. 310 
(p.  310 
(p.310 
(p. 310 
(p.310 
(p.310 
(p. 311 
(p.3H 
(p. 312 
(p. 312 
(p. 312 
(p. 318 
(p. 319 
(p. 319 
(p. 319 
(p. 319 
(p. 319 
(p. 319 
(p. 319 
(p. 321 
(p. 321 
(p. 321 
(p. 321 
(p. 322 
(p. 322 
(p. 322 


(p. 
(p. 
(p. 
(p. 
(p. 
(P- 
(P- 


684.71 
685.71 
685.81 
685.91 
686.11 
686.21 
686.61 
686.81  (p. 
687.51  (p. 
687.61  (p. 
688.16  (p. 
688.41  (p. 

711.85  (p. 
711.91  (p. 
711.93  (p. 
711.95  (p. 
711.97  (p. 
711.99  (p. 
712.26  (p. 
712.28  (p. 
712.51  (p. 
772.66  (p. 
772.81  (p. 

772.86  (p. 
773.26  (p. 
773.31  (p. 
773.36  (p. 
791.81  (p. 
791.91  (p. 


323) 
323) 
323) 
323) 
323) 
323) 
324) 
324) 
324) 
324) 
324) 
324) 
346) 
346) 
346) 
346) 
346) 
346) 
346) 
346) 
346) 
394) 
394) 
394) 
395) 
395) 
395) 
399) 
399) 
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each  such  Item  having  the  article  descrlp- 
tlon  'If  Canadian  article  and  original  motor- 
vehicle  equipment  (see  headnote  2,  part  6B. 
schedule  6)  ♦  •  •  subordinate  to  the  Im- 
mediately preceding  article  description,  and 
having  'Free'  In  rate  of  duty  column  num. 
bered   1." 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
"(d)  Redesignate  item  613.16  as  613.18. 
Item  652.85  as  652.84,  Item  652.87  as  652.88, 
Item  680.34  as  680.33.  Item  680.58  as  680.60, 
Item  680.59  as  680.70,  Item  680.60  as  680.90, 
and  Item  711.91,  as  71.93;  and  insert  In  proper 
numerical  sequence  new  Items  as  follows: 


"207.01 
220.46 
357.91 
357.96 
358.03 
617.82 
535.15 
540.72 
544.18 
544.32 
544.42 
544.52 
544.55 
545.62 
545.64 
547.16 
610.81 
613.16 
613.19 
618.48 
620.47 
642.21 
642.86 
642.88 
646.93 
647.02 
647.06 
652.10 
652.76 
652.85 
652.87 
652.89 
660.43 
660.45 
660.47 
660.51 
660.53 
660.55 
660.86 
660.93 
660.95 
661.11 
661.13 
661.16 
661.21 
661.36 


661.93 

661.96 

662.36 

662.51 

664.11 

678.51 

680.21 

680.23 

680.28 

680.31 

680.34 

680.36 

680.58 

680.91 

682.71 

682.91 

683.11 

683.16 

683.61 

683.66 

684.41 

684.63 

684.71 

685.71 

685.81 

685.91 

686.11 

686.23 

686.61 

686.81 

687.51 

687.61 

688.13 

688.41 

711.85 

711.91 

711.99 

712.51 

727.07 

772.66 

772.81 

772.86 

773.26 

773.31 

791.81 

791.91 


each  such  Item  having  the  article  descrip- 
tion 'If  Canadian  article  and  original  motor- 
vehicle  equipment  (see  headnote  2,  part  6B, 
schedule  6)  •  •  •' subordinate  to  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  article  description,  and  hav- 
ing 'Free'  In  rate  of  duty  column  numbered 
1." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  I  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  lUinois 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  28,  after  line  4,  to  insert  the 
following: 

Sec.  503.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  affect  or  modify  the 
provisions  of  the  Antl-Dumplng  Act,  1921 
(19  U5.C.  160-173),  or  of  any  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  as  designated  in  section  1  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supplement  existing 
laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and  monop- 
olies, and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
October  15,  1914  (15  U.S.C.  12). 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]  was  exactly  correct  about  the 
report  made  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. 

In  consultation  with  him,  I  raised  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  the  antidumping 
and  antitrust  laws.  They  thought  it 
would  be  quite  all  right  and  In  order  to 
have  it  incorporated  in  the  bill,  and,  in 
fact,  an  amendment  was  drafted  by  the 
Tariflf  Commission.  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
be  more  than  glad  to  take  it  to  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  the  judgment  of  the  commit- 
tee that  no  problem  of  dumping  is  in- 
volved, because  there  is  no  injury  to  any- 
one, but  it  is  spelled  out  in  the  committee 
report  that  in  the  event  anyone  can 
show  injury  there  are  available  to  him 
the  remedies  of  the  Anti-Dumping  Act. 
The  Senator  wants  to  make  sure.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  what  the  Senator  in 
efifect  is  doing  by  his  amendment  It  put- 
ting in  the  language  of  the  bill  what  we 
tried  to  spell  out  in  the  committee  re- 
port. If  the  Senator  feels  it  would  be 
better  to  do  so,  I  shall  be  glad  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk,  which  I  ask 
to  have  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ribi- 
COFF  is  as  follows : 

On  page  9,  delete  lines  10,  11,  12,  and  13; 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof:  "the  objectives  of 
the  Agreement  if  such  undertaking  when 
added  to  the  undertakings  agreed  to  In  let- 


ters of  undertaking  submitted  by  manufac- 
turers before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  is  greater  than  the  undertakings 
agreed  to  In  letters  of  undertaking  submitted 
by  manufacturers  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  make 
sure  that  what  we  have  gone  through 
does  not  happen  again.  It  is  also  to 
make  sure  that  after  1968  Canada  can- 
not demand  additional  amounts  of  pro- 
duction beyond  the  $241  million  plus  the 
60  percent  without  coming  to  Congress 
for  affirmative  action.  I  believe  the 
amendment  is  necessary  to  safeguard 
further  encroachment  on  American  busi- 
ness and  labor.  I  hope  the  amendment 
can  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  really  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment.  We  agreed  to  this  principle 
in  committee.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  Executive  mak- 
ing an  agreement  and  then  asking  Con- 
gress for  law  to  implement  it,  any  more 
than  there  is  anything  wrong  in  his  ne- 
gotiating a  treaty  and  then  asking  the 
Senate  to  ratify  that  treaty. 

We  have  had  trade  arrangements  both 
ways,  both  before  and  after  the  fact. 
The  Senate  has  passed  bills  to  make 
agreements  automatically  effective.  No 
one  contends,  and  I  do  not  contend,  that 
any  agreement  made  by  the  Executive  Is 
binding  on  the  country  until  the  Senate 
ratifies  it.  If  the  Senate  wants  to  know 
what  agreement  is  being  negotiated,  it 
can  be  considered  in  committee. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  In  order  to  keep  the 
record  straight  and  also  to  state  our  re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter,  it  is  fair  to 
state  that  there  were  many  members  In 
the  Finance  Committee  who  were  un- 
happy with  the  agreement,  but  they  felt 
it  was  a  fait  accompli,  that  the  President 
had  signed  the  agreement,  and  since  the 
President  had  signed  the  agreement  they 
did  not  feel  that  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  Senate  should  repudiate  the 
action  of  the  President.  Yet  this  is  a 
dangerous  precedent  that  has  been 
established.  I  do  not  think  the  Senate 
should  abdicate  its  responsibility  lightly. 
It  is  my  desire  to  make  sure  that  after 
1968  Canada  cannot  make  further  de- 
mands for  further  production  without 
the  U.S.  Senate  taking  affirmative  action, 
instead  of  being  handed  an  agreement  as 
a  fait  accompli. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair, 
pursuant  to  89-187,  appoints  the  follow- 
ing Senators  to  be  members  of  the  Father 
Marquette  Tercentenary  Commission: 
Senators  Philip  A.  Hart,  Paul  H.  Doug- 
las, Karl  E.  Mundt,  and  Jack  Miller. 


for  the  implementation  of  the  Agreement 
Concerning  Automotive  Products  Be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government 
of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York) .  The  bill  Is  open  to 
further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk,  which  I  ask  to 
have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  28,  line  4,  after  the  period  Insert 
the  foUowing:  "Such  report  shall  also  in- 
clude information  providing  an  evaluation 
of  the  Agreement  and  this  Act  in  relation 
to  the  total  national  Interest,  and  speclfl- 
oaUy  shall  Include  Information  with  respect 


AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS  TRADE 

ACT  OF   1965 
The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  9042)   to  provide 


"(1)  the  production  of  motor  vehicles  and 
motor  vehicle  parts  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada, 

"(2)  the  retail  prices  of  motor  vehiclee 
and  motor  vehicle  parts  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada, 

"(3)  employment  in  the  motor  vehicle  In- 
dustry and  motor  vehicle  parts  Industry  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 

"(4)  United  States  and  Canada  trade  In 
motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  parts,  par- 
ticularly trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  designed  to  require  great- 
er specificity  In  the  annual  report  that 
the  President  is  required  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  on  the  Implementation  of 
this  agreement. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  very  useful 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  country  at 
large  if  the  President  were  also  required 
to  include  in  his  annual  report  a  run- 
down on  how  the  United  States-Canadian 
Auto  Agreement  is  affecting  the  produc- 
tion of  automobiles  and  parts  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  the  retail 
price  of  automobiles  on  both  sides  of  the 
border,  employment  in  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  automotive  industries,  and 
United  States-Canadian  trade  In  auto- 
mobiles. 

In  view  of  the  concern  expressed  by 
Senators  about  the  probable  adverse  ef- 
fects of  this  agreement  on  employment 
In  the  United  States  as  well  as  on  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments,  my  amend- 
ment would  be  a  very  useful  way  of  dem- 
onstrating whether  or  not  these  fears 
are  valid.  Should  information  thus 
specified  Indicate  that,  on  balance,  this 
agreement  Is  working  against  the  Interest 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  would 
be  clearly  compelled  to  Invoke  article  7 
of  the  agreement,  which  authorizes 
either  party  to  the  agreement  to  re- 
nounce It  after  giving  notice  12  months 
in  advance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sen- 
ators' fears  would  be  alleviated  should 
information  provided  by  the  President  In 
his  annual  report  Indicate  that,  on  bal- 
ance, the  agreement  Is  working  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  both  parties. 

I  hope  the  amendment  can  be  accepted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  checked  with  those  whom 
I  regard  as  experts  in  the  field,  and  they 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment.  I 
have  no  objection  to  it. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  at  the  desk  an  amendment 
In  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  ByrdJ,  which  I  call  up  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following: 

"TITLE   VI MISCELLANEOtrS  PROVISIONS 

"Joint  committee  on  reduction  of  nonessen- 
tial Federal  expenditures 

"Sec.  601.  Section  601(e)  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1941  (55  Stat.  726)  (relating  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessen- 
tial Federal  Expenditures)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"'(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.' " 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction 
of  Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures 
was  created  by  section  601  of  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1941.  That  act  provided  a 
ceiling  of  $10,000  on  authorizations  for 
appropriations  for  the  committee.  In 
the  years  which  have  passed  since  that 
act  was  passed,  numerous  pay  increases 
have  been  enacted  making  the  $10,000 
limitation  no  longer  appropriate.  This 
amendment  eliminates  the  $10,000  ceil- 
ing and  provides  that  such  amounts  may 
be  appropriated  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  act  creating  this 
Joint  committee.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  meet  the  technical 
point  that  the  original  authorization  has 
not  been  adjusted  to  take  into  account 
generally  available  pay  increases  enacted 
by  Congress. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

tINITKD    STATES    AND    CANADA — RETALIATION     OB 
COOPERATION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  debate  we  are  now  having 
concerning  our  trade  relationships  with 
our  good  neighbors  to  the  north,  it  is 
fitting  that  I  call  to  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion an  outstanding  and  well-reasoned 
speech  given  on  August  16.  1965,  at  the 
13th  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Dakota 
Oil  &  Gas  Association.    The  speaker  was 


one  of  Wyoming's  outstanding  business 
leaders,  Glenn  E.  Nielson.  Glenn  Nielson 
is  president  of  Husky  Oil  Co.,  which  is 
domiciled  in  Canada,  with  substantial 
holdings  in  my  State  of  Wyoming,  and 
in  other  States.  In  his  address,  Mr.  Niel- 
son has  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  co- 
operation between  the  two  North  Ameri- 
can countries. 

Glenn  Nielson  was  born  in  Canada  but 
has  lived  most  of  his  life  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  spent  many  years  in  the 
oil  industries  of  both  countries  and 
speaks  with  great  authority  based  upon 
his  years  of  experience.  I  think  Mr.  Niel- 
son has  stated  the  case  well  and  I  am  in 
full  agreement  that  we  must  have  full 
cooperation  between  the  two  countries. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address 
given  by  this  respected  and  patriotic 
Wyomingite,  Glenn  E.  Nielson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

United  States  and  Canada — Retalzation  ob 

Cooperation 
(By  Glenn  E.  Nielson,  president.  Husky  OU) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  a  privilege  to 
meet  with  the  oU  people  of  North  Dakota. 
You  have  shown  remarkable  growth  and 
vision  in  your  development  as  a  promising 
oU  State.  In  many  ways  you  have  much  in 
common  with  the  people  of  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan,  your  neighbors  to  the  north- 
west. Originally,  your  economy,  like  theirs, 
was  based  on  farming  and  livestock,  but  now 
each  has  added  oil  as  a  basic  Industry. 

My  own  life  has  followed  this  same  pattern. 
My  early  years  were  spent  in  agriculture,  and 
In  later  years  I  have  been  in  the  oU  business. 
Alberta  and  Wyoming  have  been  my  principal 
places  of  residence.  Mrs.  Nielson  and  I  were 
both  Canadians,  and  our  older  children  were 
born  there. 

It  has  been  almost  40  years  since  I  started 
farming  in  Alberta,  and  over  30  years  since  I 
began  my  association  with  the  oil  industry. 
For  the  last  20  of  those  years,  I  have  been 
engaged  in  oil  operations  In  both  of  these 
great  neighbor  nations. 

My  intimate  experience  In  bo+h  agrlcxilture 
and  the  oil  business  in  these  countries  has 
shown  me  that  greater  coopyeration  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  would  be 
highly  beneficial  to  both. 

We  do  cooperate  In  many  ways  and  we 
speak  with  pride  about  the  world's  longest 
undefended  border.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
no  walls,  no  fortlflcatlons,  and  no  armed 
guards;  but  when  you  look  at  this  border 
from  a  business  point  of  view,  you  see  evi- 
dence of  some  barbed  wire  in  the  form  of 
political  and  economic  barriers  erected  by 
both  countries.  Too  often,  they  are  rather 
sharp  barbs  of  retaliation. 

Retaliation  is  nothing  new  in  the  affairs 
of  our  countries.  In  the  War  of  1812,  British 
soldiers  bxirned  Washington  In  retaliation  for 
the  burning  of  Toronto  by  Americans.  Since 
that  time,  retaliation  has  been  less  violent 
but  at  times  even  more  expensive  and  waste- 
ful. It  has  taken  the  form  of  duties,  tarllTs. 
quotas,  and  sometimes  outright  embargoes. 

Almost  without  exception,  both  countries 
have  suffered  economically  whenever  these 
artificial  barriers  have  Interfered  with  the 
free  interplay  of  economic  forces. 

Cooperation  always  requires  understand- 
ing, but  this  should  not  be  so  difficult  be- 
tween nations  that  have  so  much  in  common. 
We  have  a  similar  cultxiral  heritage  and  the 
same  respect  for  the  good  things  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tradition.  Cooperation  should 
be  coupled  with  recognition  that  Canada  and 
the  United  States  are  separate  nations,  both 
with  great  national  pride. 
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Both  countries  have  achieved  political  and 
social  freedoms  which  are  the  envy,  the  hope, 
and  the  inspiration  of  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world. 

Now  It  is  Important  to  maintain  this  free- 
dom and  demonstrate  to  the  world  how  co- 
operation between  free  nations  can  be  ac- 
complished. The  press  has  a  responsibility  to 
encourage  understanding  between  the  peo- 
ples of  these  nations;  but  all  too  often  Ir- 
responsible  Journalists  on  both  sides  of  this 
undefended  border  seem  to  be  motivated 
more  by  building  circulation  with  sensational 
stories  than  by  an  obligation  to  create  a  true 
understanding. 

The  threat  of  modern  warfare  has  forced  us 
to  adopt  a  common  defense  policy  which  rec- 
ognizes the  vital  need  for  cooperation  in 
event  of  an  attack  on  North  America.  It  is  a 
case  of  "United  we  stand;  divided  we  fall." 
Our  participation  in  NORAD  Is  based  on  thia 
simple  but  Important  truth.  Economic  co- 
operation Is  every  bit  as  vital. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  you  seldom 
read  that  Canada  and  the  United  States  are 
each  other's  best  ctistomers.  Canada  Imports 
approximately  $6.7  bllUon  worth  of  U.S. 
goods  and  services  annually.  We  purchase 
only  about  $5>,i  billion  worth  of  Canadian 
products,  leaving  Canada  with  a  serious  de- 
ficit of  $1.2  billion. 

Expressed  on  a  more  personal  basis,  each 
Canadian  spends  an  average  of  $350  for  U.S. 
goods  and  services  yearly,  while  each  Ameri- 
can spends  only  $29  for  Canadian  goods  and 
services.  With  a  population  nearly  10  times 
Canada's,  we  could  balance  this  trade  deficit 
If  each  of  us  spent  about  $6.30  more  for  Cana- 
dian goods.  On  the  other  hand,  Canadians 
could  balance  it  if  they  spent  $63  less  for 
American  goods,  but  I  doubt  if  this  remedy 
would  be  very  palatable  to  the  people  of 
either  country. 

Instead  of  trying  to  balance  trade,  Can- 
ada has  relied  on  the  flow  of  investment  dol- 
lars from  U.S.  companies  and  Individuals  to 
offset  this  large  deficit. 

At  the  end  of  1964,  Americans  had  over 
$17  billion  invested  in  Canada,  over  $6  billion 
of  It  In  the  oU  industry.  This  is  more 
than  34  percent  of  all  U.S.  Investment  in  all 
foreign  countries  throughout  the  world. 
This  has  meant  heavy  U.S.  ownership  of 
Canadian  business,  but  it  has  been  necessary 
both  for  development  of  Canadian  Industry 
and  for  the  balance  of  payments  with  the 
United  States. 

Several  years  back  some  Canadian  Joiir- 
nallsts  and  politicians  began  criticizing  U5. 
ownership  of  Canadian  oil.  They  almost 
completely  Ignored  the  many  benefits  thlB 
had  brought  to  Canada.  The  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment, being  sensitive  to  pubUc  opinion, 
began  searching  for  ways  to  discourage  the 
so-called  excessive  ownership  of  Canadian 
Industry  by  Americans.  A  heavy  tax  on 
acquisitions  of  Canadian  companies  or  assets 
was  proposed.  Fortunately,  it  was  with- 
drawn under  pressure.  However,  other  im- 
pediments almost  as  serious  were  created. 
A  U.S.  purchaser  is  now  effectively  pre- 
vented from  acquiring  oil  properties  from 
Individuals  or  companies  in  Canada  by  a 
tax  which  requires  the  seller  to  treat  the 
full  purchase  price  as  current  Income.  As  a 
result,  only  companies  with  tax  losses  nearly 
eqxial  to  their  total  value  can  afford  to  sell 
properties.  There  are  arrangements  under 
which  all  the  equity  stock  of  prospective  ac- 
quisition can  be  acquired  without  tax  penal- 
ty to  the  seller,  but  the  buyer  cannot  take 
cost  depletion  on  the  properties  acquired 
or  even  charge  the  Interest  on  money  bor- 
rowed for  the  purchase  against  his  current 
taxes.  The  Intent  of  these  tax  provision! 
has  been  publicly  stated  as  a  barrier  to  UJ3. 
acquisitions. 

These  taxes  discourage  U.S.  purchasers  and 
destroy  part  of  the  value  of  all  Canadian  oil 
properties  by  eliminating  many  potential 
buyers.    This  reduces  the  flow  of  UJB.  dolla» 
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northward  and  Canada  must  either  curtail 
its  buying  in  the  United  States  or  offset 
its  deficit  with  the  United  States  from  other 
sources. 

The  United  States,  as  if  In  retaliation,  has 
applied  Interest  equalization  measures  to 
Canada  despite  the  close  integration  of  the 
two  financial  communities.  This  legislation 
was  designed  to  discourage  all  foreign  in- 
vestment by  Americans.  It  imposed  a  15- 
percent  tax  and  an  almost  impenetrable  for- 
est of  redtape. 

The  result  has  been  the  removal  of  many 
American  Investors  from  the  market  for 
stocks  of  Canadian  companies. 

Because  67  percent  of  Husky's  stock  was 
owned  in  the  United  States,  our  company 
qualified  for  exemption  from  the  tax.  But 
while  we  were  waiting  for  the  exemption,  the 
U.S.-owned  stock  dropped  to  56  V4  percent 
and  Canadian  ownership  Increased  from  31 
to  42  percent.  Even  though  we  are  exempt, 
the  loss  of  such  a  substantial  part  of  the 
market  for  Husky  shares  has  prevented  the 
stock  from  showing  the  price  increase  which 
might  have  occurred  in  a  free  market.  The 
same  thing  has  happened  to  the  stock  of 
other  Canadian  companies. 

Early  this  year,  as  U.S.  gold  reserves  con- 
tinued to  decline,  the  President  announced 
even  more  stringent  measures  to  reduce  the 
drain.  I  will  say  to  his  credit  that  no  re- 
straints were  placed  on  direct  Investment  in 
Canada.  However,  the  equalization  tax  was 
extended  to  bank  loans,  and  Americans  were 
asked  to  reduce  short-term  financial  invest- 
ments to  the  level  existing  at  the  end  of 
1963.  In  addition,  companies  were  asked  to 
repatriate  as  much  as  possible  from  profits 
earned  in  Canada. 

The  main  point  being  Ignored  in  these 
measures  Is  that  the  economies  of  the  two 
countries  are  so  tightly  Interwoven  that  they 
actually  constitute  a  single  economic  unit 

Without  the  inflow  of  U.S.  Investment 
capital,  Canada  cannot  continue  to  purchase 
from  us  on  the  present  scale.  For  the  United 
States,  reduction  of  exports  to  Canada  can 
only  worsen  our  own  balance  of  payments 
It  Is  a  vicious  circle  In  which  the  economy  of 
both  coimtrles  suffers  needlessly. 

These  elementary  facts  of  life  should  be 
Clear,  yet  both  our  governments  have  failed 
to  properly  evaluate  the  interrelationship  of 
the  two  economies.  The  cost  to  both  could 
be  serious. 

TT  ^f '^'^^'s  first  quarter  trade  deficit  with  the 
united  States  amounted  to  $385  million  this 
year.  In  addition,  231  million  In  short-term 
money  was  withdrawn  from  Canada,  and  an- 
other 200  million  was  cut  from  Canadian 
bank  holdings  of  U.S.  dollars.  Direct  invest- 
ment m  Canada  still  offsets  part  of  the  def- 
icit, but  If  the  first  quarter  rate  were  to  con- 
tinue throughout  1965.  Canada's  full  year 
aeflcit  on  all  transactions  with  the  United 
states  would  be  more  than  $114  billion 
*7l^^  ^"^  financial  transactions  are  vital 
to  both  countries,  and  If  there  were  no  ar- 

arni  nl^fl^r.''.*^*  °^*^^'  fi°^  °^  Canadian 
bala^cS  doUaJs  would  more  nearly 

in^.^"''°P^^"^  ^^""'^  shown  the  way  to 
S^  „^^^T.®''°"°'"^^'  °^  neighbors  for  the 
t,?^i  ^"-  °^splte  far  more  formidable  cul- 
tural and  language  barriers,  they  have  cre- 
aiea  an  economic  community  of  nations  that 
nas  been  the  backbone  of  post-war  recovery 
and  a  thorn  In  the  side  of  the  Communists 

wa.Sl  nf^'^'^ffl  .^^^  ^^°*"  the  futility  and 
wa^te  of  artificial  trade  barriers  such  as  ours 

restHi^";*^'   barriers   in   North   America   also 

Statefwi  ^^""^  °^  °"-     "^'•^  *"  the  United 

recnl^u,       ^!^^"'^  considerations,  with  the 

Sp.  °"  *^^*  ^^  ^^""°t  ^'T°'-d  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  tanker-borne  oil  in  the  event 

ava^r.hiT?^^"^''-  Canadian  crude,  which  is 
tlon  h  *v  "^  ^y  ^^^^  overland  tran.porta- 
troK  cf  ^®^"  exempted  from  import  con- 
sols. Superficially,  it  would  appear  that 
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cooperation  Is  functioning  properly  In  this 
area,  but  we  have  other  deterrents  which 
neutralize  this  so-called  unrestricted  move- 
ment. 

Unofficially,  quotas  are  established  and  se- 
riously regarded.  The  real  penalty  is  the 
ruling  that  Canadian  oil  used  by  a  U.S.  re- 
finer cannot  be  counted  in  determining  its 
quota  of  foreign  crude.  This  means  a  loss 
of  $1.25  or  more  for  every  barrel  of  foreien 
quota  oil  lost.  ** 

Canada's  crude  exports  to  the  United 
States  are  not  only  subject  to  tariffs,  they 
also  must  absorb  the  dollar  value  of  the  re- 
ductlon  In  the  user's  import  quota.  In  our 
own  case,  Canadian  oil  used  at  our  Cody 
refinery  has  to  absorb  about  22  Va  cents  a 
barrel  from  this  penalty  plus  an  import  tariff 
and  a  currency  exchange  differential.  This 
does  not  sound  like  cooperation  to  me.  Nor 
does  it  recognize  the  need  for  avaUabillty  of 
Canadian  oil.  ' 

It  is  true  that  cheap  Imported  crude  is 
responsible  for  many  of  the  problems  we  face 
in  the  industry  of  both  countries.  But  in  this 
case,  as  with  our  balance  of  payments,  Can- 
ada is  not  the  offender.  Canadian  oil  is 
available  in  an  emergency  and,  prlcewlse,  it 
is  competitive  but  not  cheap. 

We  faced  an  oil  emergency  in  1956  when 
the  Suez  Canal  crisis  cut  off  most  of  Europe's 
supply  of  crude.  At  that  time  I  served  on  a 
flve-man  board  which  had  the  task  of  finding 
a  half  million  barrels  per  day  of  additional 
oil  for  Europe  without  hurting  our  internal 
economy.  We  were  not  concerned  with  the 
Canadian  border  then.  By  considering  North 
America  as  one  integrated  source  of  this  vital 
commodity,  we  managed  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  supplying  Europe. 

This  should  have  taught  us  two  Important 
lessons— the  fallacy  of  depending  on  oil  pro- 
duced outside  North  America,  and  the  im- 
portance of  integrating  the  Canadian  and 
American  producing  industries. 

It  is  very  clear  to  me  that  both  countries 
would  benefit  from  a  cooperative  continental 
oil  policy.  Yet  many  individuals,  companies, 
and  oU  industry  groups  continue  to  pressure 
otir  Government  for  retaliation  against  Ca- 
nadian producers;  who  they  claim  are  steal- 
ing U.S.  markets.  In  recent  import  hear- 
ings, one  major  refiner  went  so  far  as  to 
demand  retaliation  In  the  form  of  a  50-per- 
cent reduction  In  Canadian  Imports,  whUe 
at  the  same  time  recommending  an  Increase 
in  quotas  for  foreign  oil.  It  was  interesting 
to  discover  that  this  same  company  not  only 
owns  substantial  reserves  In  the  Middle  East 
but  had  recently  sold  all  of  its  produclne 
properties  In  Canada. 

Regardless  of  the  motive,  this  kind  of  self- 
centered  expediency  is  ruinous  to  the  econ- 
omy of  both  countries. 

For  1965.  Canadian  oil  shipments  to  the 
United  States  are  pegged  at  about  300.000 
barrels  daily,  with  more  than  half  going  to 
the  Puget  Sound  area  which  is  not  readily 
accessible  to  our  producers.    In  areas  of  the 
United  States  where  It  does  compete  with  do- 
mestic  crude,   Canadian   oil  supplies  about 
145.000  barrels  per  day,  or  two  percent  of  the 
total  demand.     Canadian  oil  Is  not  too  sig- 
nificant to  the  total  U.S.  picture  but  sales 
in  the  United  States  amounted  to  more  than 
32  percent  of  Canada's  total  1964  production. 
Unless  recent  discovery  trends  change  In 
North  America,  we  may  find  ourselves  look- 
ing to  Canada  even  more  to  supplement  our 
own  crude  supply.    Canadas  reserves  are  on 
the  increase,  while  our  reserves  continue  to 
decline  In  relation  to  our  expanding  markets. 
At  the  end  of  1964,  U.S.  reserves  equaled 
12  years  of  our  requirements,  while  the  re- 
serves in  Canada  were  over  221/2  times  their 
market  demand.     Exploration   has  been  al- 
most four  times  as  productive  north  of  the 
border.     In    the   past   5    years,    Canada    has 
accounted  for  86  percent  of  the  net  growth 
in  liquid  reserves  in  North  America.     To  put 
It   still    another    way,    Canada    possesses    15 
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percent  of  the  total  North  American  oU  re- 
serves. But  because  of  her  own  excessive 
imports  and  restrictions  on  shipments  to 
U.S.  markets,  she  produces  only  8%  percent 
of  the  demand  of  the  two  countries. 

In  all  fairness,  we  mxist  note  that  the 
Canadian  Government  has  done  little  to 
Improve  the  situation.  Last  year  it  oer- 
mltted  imported  crude  and  products  to  sup- 
ply 47  percent  of  the  Nation's  demand  whUe 
the  Canadian  producing  industry  operated 
at  only  52  percent  of  capacity. 

Both  economic  and  defense  considerations 
could  be  benefited  if  our  two  countries  would 
think  in  terms  of  a  continental  approach  to 
ou  and  gas.    Development  of  such  a  concept 
requires  encouragement  of  Canadian  imports 
Within  the  import  control  mechanism,  not 
the  discrimination  now  being  practiced     The 
need  for  cooperation  in  all  facets  of  business 
between  these  two  partners  has  never  been 
greater     It  should  be  met  with  statesman- 
S'reCa'tljr"  '^  "^-^-i^^ted  pollti- 
It  is  encouraging  to  see  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation developing  in  some  areas.     The  St 
Lawrence  Seaway  was  built  through  cooper- 
ative effort,  and  development  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  is  going  ahead  on  the  same  basis. 
Production-sharing  agreements,  particularly 
In  the  aircraft  industry,  are  another  good 
sign.    Probably   the    most    encouraging    ex- 
ample of  industry  cooperation  is  the  pending 
automobile  production  agreement  whlchlvai 
described    by   the  House   Ways   and   Means 
Committee  as:  "The  first  occasion  In  any  area 
of  production  In  which  the  United  states 
and  our  major  trading  partner  have  agreed 
to  lay  aside  the  narrow  objectives  of  creatine 
separate,   autonomous   industries   and  have 
agreed  to  remove  the  barriers  "to  creation  of 
a  single  North  American  Industry." 

The  committee  also  pointed  out  that  "sat- 
Isfactory  progress  under  the  agreement  may 
suggest  slmUar  future  arrangements  In  other 
industries  where  mutual  benefits  could  be 

Fortunately,  there  are  knowledgeable,  sin- 
cere statesmen  actively  seeking  ways  to  im- 
prove cooperation  between  our  two  countries 
Livingston  Merchant,  former  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Canada,  and  Arnold  Heeney,  former 
Canadian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
recently  completed  a  study  on  ways  to  im- 
prove harmony  between  the  two  countries. 
TTieli' study  was  made  at  the  Joint  request  of 
President  Johnson  and  Prime  Minister 
Pearson. 


The  ambassadors  said  that  these  two  great 
neighbor  countries  are  growing  more  de- 
pendent  on  each  other  daily  and  their  Inter- 
dependence can  be  mutually  rewarding 
They  urge  certain  steps  to  make  the  move  to 
f.Ui!  partnership.  To  quote  from  the  study 
There  should  be  a  conscious  effort  by  the 
authorities  on  both  sides  to  accept  and  ex- 
tend a  common  approach  to  •  •  •  areas  of 
the  two  economies  where  It  can  be  demon- 
strated that  Joint  undertakings  are  to  the 
national  advantage  of  each  as  well  as  to  the 
common  advantage  of  both." 

They  called  upon  the  United  States  to 
show  more  concern  for  the  impact  of  Its  eco- 
nomic policies  on  Canada,  especially  in  the 
use  of  measures  to  improve  our  balance  of 
payments.  They  shotUd  also  have  called  for 
the  Intelligent  support  of  the  people  of  both 
countries.  A  consciotis  effort  toward  under- 
standing must  be  supported  by  all  of  us,  if 
It  Is  to  succeed  In  a  democracy. 

Perhaps  their  most  Important  recommen- 
dation for  the  oil  Industry  was  the  one 
urging  a  Joint  look  at  all  continental  energy 
sources,  such  as  electricity,  coal,  oil  and  gas. 
Although  Merchant  and  Heeney  did  not  say 
It  In  so  many  words,  their  recommendations 
certainly  are  compatible  with  the  concept  of 
a  continental  oil  policy. 

It  Is  most  encouraging  to  note  that  at  long 
last  the  sharp  barbs  of  retaliation  that  have 
been  barriers  to  full  economic  cooperation 
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between  these  two  neighbors  are  being  dis- 
cussed and  in  some  cases  eliminated.  To  ex- 
tend this  vital  concept,  we  need  more  and 
closer  ties  similar  to  those  which  inspired 
the  Idea  of  a  United  Europe. 

Through  cooperation  we  can  achieve  an 
Integrated  North  American  economy  under 
which  Americans  and  Canadians  alike  can 
enjoy  the  abundant  life  which  is  their  birth- 
right. In  this  day  and  age,  in  this  land 
choice  above  all  other  lands,  we  cannot  In 
good  conscience  settle  for  less. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  vision  you  have 
displayed  in  the  development  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry in  your  fine  State  can  be  focused 
on  the  tremendous  value  of  cooperation  be- 
tween these  two  nations  and  that  the  oilmen 
of  North  r>alcota  can  be  leaders  in  a  move- 
ment toward  an  equitable  and  mutually  re- 
warding continental  oil  policy. 


LEGISLATIVE       PROGRAM— ORDER 

FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  AM. 

TOMORROW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  while 
Senators  are  present  on  the  floor,  I 
should  like  to  query  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  about  plans  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  and  what  the  busi- 
ness will  be  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  my  dis- 
tingtiished  colleague  the  minority  leader, 
it  is  anticipated  that  when  the  pending 
bill  is  pa.ssed,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  679. 
H.R.  1384,  a  private  relief  bill;  Calendar 
No.  706,  H.R.  6726,  another  private  re- 
lief bill;  Calendar  No.  776,  H.R.  3141,  in 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  in- 
terested, as  is  also  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  Then  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  Senate  will  go  over  until  tomorrow. 

At  this  time  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  un- 
til 11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tomorrow  we  an- 
ticipate taking  up  H.R.  8310,  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  bill,  and  Calendar 
No.  769.  H.R.  9022.  a  bill  having  to  do 
with  financial  assistance  in  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  in  areas 
affected  by  a  major  disaster;  and  unob- 
jected to  items  on  page  10  of  the 
calendar. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Is  it  anticipated 
that  tomorrow  the  two  measures  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, in  the  preparation  of  which  I  par- 
ticipated, will  involve  the  possibility  of 
one  or  more  yea-and-nay  votes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  always 
that  possibility.  My  hope  that  there  ^ill 
be  no  votes  on  those  measures  tomorrow. 
That  is  my  best  guess. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. It  is  my  conviction  tht  these  legis- 
lative propsals  are  Important,  and  that 
there  is  general  support  for  them. 


AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS  TRADE 
ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9042)  to  provide  for  the 
implementation  of  the  Agreement  Con- 
cerning Automotive  Products  Between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Canada, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mai-yland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  BuRDicKl,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  IMr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  FMr.  Harris],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan], 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  .  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern].  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MetcalfI.  the  Senator  from  Utah 
FMr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Russell]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Boggs],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pe.xrson],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  ProutyI,  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  .  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  and  the 


Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scoit] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 
nays  18,  as  follows: 

[No.  278  Leg.] 
YEAS— 54 


Aiken 

Jackson 

Mimdt 

Allott 

Javits 

Muskie 

Bass 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Russell,  Ga. 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Saltonstall 

Diricsen 

Long,  La. 

Simpson 

Domlnick 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Fannin 

McGee 

Stennls 

Pong 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Fulbrlght 

McNamara 

Thurmond 

Hart 

Mondale 

Tower 

Hill 

Monroney 

Williams,  N.J. 

Holland 

Montoya 

Williams,  Del. 

Inouye 

Morton 

NAYS— 18 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Pell 

Bayh 

Lavische 

Proxmlre 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Rlblcoff 

Douglas 

Morse 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

Nelson 

Tydings 

Gore 

Pastore 

Yar  borough 

NOT  VOTING- 

-28 

Anderson 

Cotton 

Miller 

Bennett 

Dodd 

Moss 

Boggs 

Gruening 

Murphy 

Brewster 

Harris 

Pearson 

Burdick 

Hayden 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

Russell.  S.C. 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Scott 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Young,  Ohio 

Church 

McGovern 

Cooper 

Metcalf 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  9042)  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  the 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  on 
its  amendments  to  the  bill.  H.R.  9042, 
and  ask  for  a  conference  with  the  House 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Th  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Smathers,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware, 
and  Mr.  Carlson  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  (H.R.  9042)  be  printed  with  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered; 
and  that  in  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  author- 
ized to  make  all  necessary  technical  and 
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clerical  changes  and  corrections,  includ- 
ing corrections  in  section,  subsection, 
and  so  forth  designations,  and  cross 
references  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
seldom  do  we  see  a  legislative  measure 
as  carefully  and  critically  examined  and 
debated  as  the  measure  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  just  passed,  the  Automotive 
Products  Trade  Act  of  1965. 

This  was  a  complex  matter,  an  im- 
portant matter,  a  measure  which  un- 
derstandably evoked  different  views.  Its 
treatment  on  this  floor  Is  deserving  of 
special  comment. 

Mr.  President,  the  management  of  this 
legislation  was  superb.  Many  times  the 
extremely  able  majority  whip,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  has  managed  bills,  always  with 
still.  This  measure  was  another  ster- 
ling example  of  that  skill,  but  it  was 
also  a  fine  example  of  patience,  sensitiv- 
ity to  the  views  of  others,  and  presever- 
ance.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  all  of  these  characteris- 
tics. It  is  also  noteworthy,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  at  all  times  during  debate  on 
this  bill,  the  firm  and  loyal  support  of 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  was  solidly 
evident.  He  did  much  to  assist  in  shep- 
herding this  legislation  through  to  pas- 
sage in  the  Senate  and  he  deserves  our 
full  thanks  and  congratulations. 

Mr.  President,  it  really  goes  without 
saying  that  debate  and  discussion  on  this 
floor  is  and  must  always  be  a  two-way 
street.  In  the  most  exemplary  of  fash- 
ions the  opponents  of  this  measure 
have  proved  that  point.  They  argued 
their  case  fully,  logically  and  with  great 
persuasiveness.  They  deserve  an  equal 
amount  of  praise  for  their  contributions 
to  the  Senate  treatment  of  this  bill.  I 
Tant  to  commend  especially  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hart- 
ke]. and  the  junior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Ribicoff].  They  have 
demonstrated  great  ability  and  they  have 
focused  the  attention  of  all  on  the  com- 
plex, difficult  areas  of  this  bill. 

The  able  Republican  members  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  unselfishly 
gave  of  their  time  and  skills  in  order  to 
give  the  Automotive  Trade  Act  of  1965 
the  fine  legislative  treatment  it  has  re- 
ceived in  this  body.  Of  special  note 
were  the  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson].  I 
thank  and  congratiUate  them  for  efforts 
and  cooperation. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  must  not  let 
this  opportunity  pass  without  noting  the 
statesmanship  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara].  Although 
he  harbored  some  doubts  about  the  bill, 
Mout  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to 
we  United  States  under  the  agreement 
and  legislation,  he  cooperated  fully  and 
conscientiously.  I  thank  him  for  his  co- 
operation. A  similar  vote  of  thanks  goes 
w  others  who  so  ably  participated  in  the 


debate.  They  include  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken],  the  jimior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson],  the  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  jimior 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]. 
Mr.  President,  the  passage  of  this 
measure  is  one  more  major  step  in  this 
session's  impressive  legislative  program. 
I  commend  the  entire  Senate. 


STUDY  OF  IMPORT  OF  STEEL  MILL 
PRODUCTS  AND  THEIR  EFFECT  ON 
EMPLOYMENT.  INCOME,  TAX  REV- 
ENUES, AND  BALANCE  OP  PAY- 
MENTS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  I  introduced,  for  myself  and 
10  other  Senators,  Senate  Resolution  149. 
That  resolution  requests  the  President  to 
ajsk  for  a  study  of  imports  of  steel  mill 
products  imports  into  the  United  States 
and  the  effect  of  their  increased  volume 
upon  employment,  income,  tax  revenues, 
our  balance  of  payments,  and  related 
items. 

In  addition  to  the  10  Senators  whose 
names  appear  on  the  resolution  as  it  has 
been  printed,  I  have  received  requests 
from  three  other  Senators  to  be  in- 
cluded. I  therefore  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  Senator  Tower, 
Senator  Randolph,  and  Senator  Tydings 
may  be  added  at  the  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
crease in  steel  imports  has  been  coupled 
with  a  decrease  in  steel  exports,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  table  which  appears  on  page 
25256  of  the  Congressional  Record.  Our 
balance  of  trade  has  in  recent  months 
taken  a  turn  for  the  worse,  and  the  sit- 
uation in  steel  has  a  significant  and  a 
major  role  in  these  results.  Presently, 
our  balance  of  trade  Is  running  at  an 
annual  deficit  rate  of  approximately  $2 
billion.  We  certainly  need  to  study  the 
situation,  since  it  has  such  a  large  detri- 
mental effect  upon  our  total  balance-of- 
payments  position.  I  would  hope  that 
this  study,  in  which  now  13  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  joined  my  re- 
quest, may  be  undertaken  promptly. 


WAR  ON  POVERTY— DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROJECT  AT  WILLOW  VIL- 
LAGE, NEAR  YPSILANTI,  MICH. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President, 
Senators  may  recall  that  during  the  Sen- 
ate debate  on  amendments  to  the  War  on 
Poverty  Act  reference  was  made  to  a 
demonstration  project  involving  Willow 
Village  near  Ypsilanti.  Mich. 

There  is  no  better  illustration  of  the 
kind  of  misinformation  about  this  proj- 
ect apparently  harbored  by  some  Sena- 
tors than  appears  in  a  delightful  column 
by  Eve  Edstrom  in  today's  Washington 
Post. 

Miss  Edstrom  has  checked  out  one  of 
the  vi'ilder  assertions  made  about  the 
WUlow  Village  project,  that  the  Federal 


Government  was  subsidizing  a  newspaper 
in  the  community. 

She  has  f  oimd  that  the  newspaper  con- 
sists of  a  five-page  mimeographed  com- 
munity bulletin  which  is  a  part  of  the 
demonstration  project's  informatianal 
services. 

Miss  Edstrom  was  able  to  trace  the 
outlandish  charge  through  editorials  in 
three  newspapers  in  Alabama,  Ohio,  and 
niinois — but  could  not  get  to  the  source. 

This  situation  called  to  mind  the  mys- 
terious way  editorials  have  in  hopping 
from  paper  to  paper  across  the  country 
which  I  described  in  remarks  to  the  Sen- 
ate some  months  ago. 

Miss  Edstrom  has  performed  a  valu- 
able service  with  her  article. 

One  suspects  there  are  those  in  Con- 
gress who  are  only  too  willing  to  believe 
wild  charges  about  prc^rams  they  do  not 
like  anyway— without  bothering  to  check 
the  facts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Sept  30 

1965] 

The  Press  Covers  News  or  WBAND 

(By  Eve  Edstrom) 

Dear  Boss:  Relax.  I  jiist  received  a  copy 
of  the  WRAND  news  and  you  can-Torget  about 
organizing  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  to  march  on  the  White  Hoxise. 

Of  course,  I  can  understand  your  concern 
after  you  saw  that  editorial  In  the  September 
14  Issue  of  the  Mobile.  Ala..  Press.  As  you 
recall,  It  was  titled  "Uncle  Sam  Brazenly 
Takes  Over  Newspaper  In  Northern  State" 
and  It  told  how  "the  Government  has  do- 
nated $188,000  of  our  tax  money  to  set  up  the 
federally  subsidized  newspaper." 

As  you  suggested,  I  called  Mobile  to  find 
out  exactly  what  governmental  department 
was  spending  our  money  to  undermine  our 
free  press.  Editorial  Writer  C.  E.  Mathews — 
he  told  me  to  be  sure  to  spell  Mathews  with 
one  t — said  he  Just  wished  he  knew  who  was 
responsible. 

But.  he  said,  his  editorial  was  based  on  a 
newspaper  clipping  from  Batavia,  Ohio,  that 
was  not  too  thoroughgoing.  And  he  was 
not  sure  which  of  Batavla's  two  newspapers 
it  came  from. 

It  turned  out  that  an  editorial  titled 
"Shameful  Travesty  on  the  Press"  appeared 
in  the  Batavia  (Courier  September  2.  The 
Batavia  and  Mobile  editorials  were  almost 
identical.  Why,  they  demanded,  did  the 
Government  pick  Willow  Run,  Mich.,  for  In- 
troducing the  American  Izvestla? 

"Is  it  a  demonstration  of  arrogance  or 
Ignorance,"  asked  the  Batavia  Courier,  "to 
plant  such  a  parody  in  a  community  that 
would  never  have  been  heard  of  but  for  the 
late  Henry  Ford,  who  was,  perhaps,  the  out- 
standing individualist  and  free  enterpriser 
of  this  centxiry." 

While  Batavia  was  quoted  by  the  Mobile 
Press  as  its  source  of  Information  Batavia 
credited  Publisher  Prank  R.  Mills,  of  the 
Hoopeston,  111.,  Chronicle-Herald  as  its 
source.  One  of  the  many  quotes  that  Bata- 
via picked  up  from  Publisher  Mills  was, 
"Shades  of  Communist  China."  But  when 
I  asked  Mills  fc«-  a  copy  of  his  editorial,  he 
said  there  would  be  "little  percentage"  in 
sending  It  to  me.  He  said  it  had  been 
"garbled,"  it  had  "pled"  lines.  It  was  "In 
error,"  and  it  was  "not  correct." 
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Asked  if  he  had  ever  seen  a  copy  of  the 
Govemment-kept  newspaper,  he  said  that 
he  had  not  and  "I  don't  even  know  that 
they  published  it."  He  said  he  had  read 
about  it  In  a  national  news  magazine,  but 
he  couldn't  remember  which  one. 

Well,  boss.  I  think  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
paper  that  the  Batavla  Courier  says  Is  the 
"latest  official  Insult  to  the  American  press." 
It  is  the  WRAND  news  and  its  September  10 
issue  is  mimeographed  on  five  sheets  of  T'/j 
by  10-lnch  paper. 

I  really  can't  see  how  it  could  be  consid- 
ered competitive  to  our  free  press.  What 
other  paper  except  the  WRAND  News  could 
devote  its  entire  front  page  to  a  poem  about 
picking  up  a  broom  to  Join  the  war  on 
poverty?  And  then  if  you  will  turn  to  the 
second  page,  you  will  And  the  "Wonder 
Question — Why  Do  the  Hills  Look  Blue  at  a 
Distance?"  You  can  skip  that  if  you  have 
Qtlier  essential  reading  on  your  list. 

Of  coxirse,  there  are  some  sports  scores — 
the  Mets,  Giants.  Indians.  But  these  teams 
are  members  of  WRAND's  Babe  Ruth  League. 
And  a  few  Job  opportunities  are  listed — 
community  aids  at  $2  an  hour,  health  clinic 
aids  at  $1.50  an  hour — but  would  oui  "hon- 
est type"  newspapers,  aa  Batavla  calls  news- 
papers like  itself,  publish  Job  listings  free 
as  a  public  service? 

You  see.  Boss,  the  WRAND  News  Is  dis- 
tributed free  to  more  than  1,000  homes  as 
a  community  service  of  the  Willow  Run  As- 
sociation for  Neighborhood  Development. 
The  association  helped  to  develop  an  anti- 
poverty  demonstration  project  for  Willow 
Village  on  the  outskirts  of  Ypsllantl.  Mich. 
That  project  Is  supported  by  a  $188,000  grant 
that  is  administered  by  Wayne  State-Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Institute  of  Labor  and 
Indiistrial  Relations.  About  $4,500  of  that 
money  is  being  spent  for  informational  ac- 
tivities. Including  the  WRAND  News. 

So  I  don't  think  we  have  a  story  about  Un- 
cle Sam  corrupting  the  press.  Although  I 
must  say  I  am  a  bit  troubled  that  a  Mobile 
editorial  was  based  on  a  Batavla  editorial 
that  was  based  on  a  Hoopeston  editorial  that 
was  written  by  someone  who  never  saw  the 
WRAND  News. 

"Shades  of  Communist  China"  Boss,  do 
you  suppose  that  is  the  story  we  should 
write?  But  then  I  guess  It  would  seem  far- 
fetched. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  McGOVERN 
ON  HIS  SPEECH  ON  WORLD  FOOD 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
commend  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  on  the  excel- 
lent speech  on  world  food  problems  which 
he  delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
the  other  day.  I  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  him,  but  have  since  read 
the  speech  and  foimd  it  altogether  ex- 
cellent. 

His  emphasis  on  the  point  that  while 
the  American  economy  and  agriculture 
are  booming,  one-half  the  world  goes  to 
bed  hungry,  gives  room  for  somber 
thought.  The  inequalities  on  this  globe 
will  probably  not  be  resolved  in  our  life- 
time, but  if  our  civilization  is  to  survive, 
eventually  they  will  have  to  be  resolved. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  on  his  speech. 


PHILIP  F.  ZEIDMAN,  RECIPIENT  OP 
YOUNGER  FEDERAL  LAWYER 
AWARD 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.    Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  proud  to  speak  about  an  honor 


which  has  come  to  one  of  my  constituents 
from  Alabama.  I  refer  to  Philip  F.  Zeld- 
man, general  counsel  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

He  has  been  named  by  the  Federal  Bar 
Association  as  one  of  five  Federal  attor- 
neys to  receive  the  Younger  Federal  Law- 
yer Award  for  1965. 

Phil  has  brought  honor  to  the  State  of 
Alabama  in  receiving  this  award.  As  an 
Alabamian,  I  am  pleased  when  Alabam- 
lans  receive  national  recognition. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Phil  Zeldman's  acceptance  speech, 
delivered  when  he  received  the  Younger 
Federal  Lawyer  Award  on  September  16, 
1965,  be  printed  in  the  Record,  along 
with  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  the 
recipient. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bi- 
ography and  speech  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Philip  P.  Zeldman,  General  Counsel  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  at  31 
the  youngest  general  counsel  in  the  Federal 
Government,  today  was  presented  the 
"Younger  Federal  Lawyer  Award"  for  1965. 

Zeldman  was  1  of  5  Federal  attorneys  to  re- 
ceive the  awards  from  the  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation at  Its  annual  meeting  in  Chicago. 

The  awards  are  made  ann\ially  by  the 
Federal  bar  to  encourage  the  attainment  of 
"high  standards  of  achievement,  and  to  ac- 
cord public  recognition  for  outstanding  per- 
formance in  the  Federal  service." 

Chosen  to  make  the  acceptance  speech  for 
the  recipients.  Zeldman  said  that  among  the 
challenges  faced  by  Federal  lawyers  are:  "How 
to  devise  national  solutions  to  national  prob- 
lems, without  rending  the  fabric  of  our  fed- 
eralism" and  "How  to  assure  equality  of  op- 
portunity to  every  American  •  •  •  within 
a  framework  supported  by  laws  and  by  budg- 
ets and  by  public  opinion." 

Zeldman,  a  Birmingham,  Ala.,  attorney, 
was  appointed  general  coiuLsel  of  SBA  last 
January,  at  the  age  of  30. 

He  has  been  with  SBA  since  1961,  when 
he  became  special  assistant  to  the  Admin- 
istrator, and  now  supervises  a  staff  of  200 
attorneys  stationed  in  69  offices  throughout 
the  covmtry.  Zeldman  previously  served  In 
legal  capacities  in  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

He  was  graduated  with  honors  from  Yale 
In  1955  and  obtained  his  legal  education  at 
Harvard.  He  also  studied  small  business 
financing  and  planning  at  the  Harvard  Grad- 
iiate  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Zeldman  is  married  to  the  former  Nancy 
Levy  of  Atlanta.  Ga.  They  reside,  with  their 
two  children  in  Arlington,  Va. 

Remarks  of  PHn.ip  F.  Zhdman.  GTxrtajo. 
CouNSzx  or  THE  Small  Busikess  Adminis- 
tration. ON  AccEPTiNO  "Younger  Federal 
Lawyer  Award"  at  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion Convention,  Chicago,  III.,  Septem- 
ber 16,  1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  President  Ramsey  Clark, 
Mr.  Solicitor  General,  Dean  Ritchie,  distin- 
guished guests,  fellow  recipients,  ladles,  and 
gentlemen,  my  response  Is  in  the  nature  of 
a  class  action — for.  in  accepting  the  Yovmger 
Federal  Lawyer  Award  for  1965,  I  speak  not 
only  for  its  past  and  present  recipients  but 
also,  in  a  representative  capacity,  for  all 
those  similarly  situated.  I  am  advised  that 
the  class,  "all  those  similarly  situated,"  en- 
compasses several  thousand  attorne3r8  labor- 
ing in  the  Federal  vineyard.  Our  highest 
aspirations  vary;  but  our  lowest  common 
denominator  Is  that  we  have  none  of  \is 
reached  the  age — a  watershed,  apparently — 
of  36  years. 

We  share,  then,  an  essentially  chronologi- 
cal distinction— a  property  which  Is  subject 


to  total  divestiture,  with  notice,  on  a  datt 
certain,  and  by  operation  of  nature's  nuxt 
Inexorable  law. 

But  we  share  as  well  a  condition  which  li 
subject  to  our  control.  We  have  each 
chosen,  for  the  short  run  or  for  the  long  pui; 
to  serve  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Our  abilities  and  our  energies;  otu 
origins  and  our  prospects;  the  tools  at  our 
command  and  the  quality  of  o\ir  laborv- 
none  necessarily  differ  significantly  from 
those  of  our  classmates  who  have  chosen  a 
different  path. 

If  we  do  differ  from  our  contemporariej 
In  law  firms  and  In  corporations,  that  differ- 
ence  is  in  large  part  a  reflection  of  the  du. 
ferent  objectives,  the  different  concerns,  ana 
the  different  responsibilities  of  our  respectlTt 
clients. 

Justice  Holmes  said, 

"As  life  is  action  and  passion,  it  is  re- 
quired of  a  man  that  he  should  share  tlie 
passion  and  action  of  bis  time,  at  peril  ot 
being  Judged  not  to  have  lived." 

In  the  1950's,  we  were  told  that  younj 
people  were  aspiring  to  lives  of  action  with- 
out passion — lives  in  which  adherence  to  the 
conforming  values  of  a  creature  known  u 
the  organization  man  would  lead  unerringly 
to  a  snug,  smug,  self-contained,  stock-op^ 
tioned,  suburban  cage. 

In  the  1960's,  we  are  told  that  young  peo- 
ple are  drifting  into  lives  of  passion  without 
action — lives  fit  for  a  generation  of  rebeli 
without  causes;  of  malcontents  whose  only 
handiwork  is  the  burned-out  building  cj 
the  tom-up  draft  card;  of  critics  whose  (ll^ 
sent  is  channeled  not  into  purposeful  ac. 
tivlty  or  the  articulation  of  supportable  al- 
ternatives, but  rather  into  the  nihilism  of 
indiscriminate,    directionless    protest. 

But  to  many  of  this  generation,  it  seem 
clear  that  the  action  and  passion  of  life  li 
the  last  half  of  the  20th  century  is  Incresi- 
ingly  to  be  found  In  public  service.  For  here 
It  is  that  one  can  find  both  action  and  pe^ 
slon.  It  is  In  this  arena  that  one  can  play 
a  role,  large,  or  small,  in  formulating  the 
Nation's  response  to  the  great  challenges  of 
our  time: 

How  to  build  history's  mightiest  instn- 
ment  of  destruction  •  •  •  and  how  k 
create  the  Intricate  mechanism  to  assure  tin: 
it  will  never  be  used; 

How  to  devise  national  solutions  to  na- 
tional problems  •  •  •  without  rending  the 
fabric  of  our  federalism; 

How  to  meet  the  mounting  demand  tha; 
lawlessness  be  controlled  •  •  •  wlthoffi 
trespassing  on  constitutionally  hallowei! 
territory; 

How  to  assure  equality  of  oppwrtunlty  tc 
every  American  •  •  •  and  how  to  do  sc 
within  a  framework  supported  by  laws  at 
by  budgets — and  by  public  opinion. 

These  are  challenges  which  do  not  yleK 
readily  to  traditional  techniques  •  •  •  be 
the  role  of  the  lawyer — defining  the  Issw 
resolving  the  conflict,  bringing  order  outc' 
chaos — remains  as  central  to  our  society  a 
to  Hammurabi's. 

These  are  challenges  which  will  not  h 
solved  in  our  time  •  •  •  but  a  conferena 
whose  theme  is  "Federal  Law  and  the  Ores: 
Society"  manifests  not  only  a  recognltlc: 
that  we  are  making  a  start,  but  also  ti« 
legal  professions  readiness  to  make  its  o*^ 
unique  contribution  to  that  effort. 

These  are  challenges  which  are  not  respot- 
sive  to  the  empty  blandishments  of  the  bn^ 
young  man  •  •  •  but  they  may  well  be  ri? 
for  a  fresh  look  and  an  eager,  willing  i>^ 
In  the  words  of  President  Johnson — a  dro? 
out  at  17,  a  Presidential  appointee  at  i^ 
"No  one  knows  more  than  I  the  flres  tl* 
burns  in  the  hearts  of  young  men  who  J**^- 
for  the  chance  to  do  better  what  they  «* 
their  elders  not  doing  well  •  •  •  or  a* 
doing  at  all." 

Perhaps  "younger"  lawyers  may  be  deCwc 
aa   those   who   are    still   young  enou^  * 
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believe  that  solutions  to  these  awesome  chal- 
lenges can  be  sought  and  found  by  a  people 
unified  in  their  purpose  and  resolute  in  their 
determination.  And  we  are  young  enough 
to  deem  ourselves  fortunate  to  be  par- 
ticipants in  that  historic  search. 

In  that  spirit  of  determination  and  of 
good  fortune — and  on  behalf  of  all  those 
whom,  through  us,  you  honor  today — I  grate- 
fully accept  your  award. 


OREGON  ENACTS  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  LAW 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Oregon  State  Legislature  has 
enacted  a  law  to  provide  consumer 
protection  against  deceptive  selling  prac- 
tices and  unwanted  telephone  solicita- 
tion. To  insure  public  awareness  of  the 
new  statute,  its  author.  State  Senator 
Don  Winner,  and  the  Portland  Better 
Business  Bureau,  sponsored  the  Oregon 
Consumer  Protection  Conference  In 
Portland  to  discuss  and  publicize  major 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  applaud  the  Oregon  Legislature  for 
this  valuable  legislation  to  protect  the 
consumer.  Over  the  years.  Congress  has 
been  unwilling  to  act  on  similar  pro- 
posals. Though  hearings  have  been  con- 
cluded on  the  truth-in-packaging  bill, 
most  of  which  I  chaired,  no  further 
action  is  scheduled  for  this  session.  A 
proposal  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  to  protect  the 
consumer  against  undisclosed  interest 
rates  on  loans,  has  received  much  atten- 
tion but  no  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  summary  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  Oregon  con- 
sumer protection  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pacts:  a  Bill  for  an  Act  Relating  to 
CoNSUMEE  Protection 

Engrossed  senate  bill  84  (ordered  by  the 
house  April  29,  1965,  Introduced  by  Senator 
Winner  and  read  first  time  Jan.  21,  1965)  was 
^ed  by  the  Governor  May  24,  1965,  and 
oecomes  effective  August  24,  1965.  It  pro- 
r.des  as  follows: 

Section  1.  No  person  shall  engage  in  this 
|.ate  In  any  deceptive  trade  practice  defined 
In  section  3  of  this  act. 

Sk.  2.  As  used  In  this  act: 

1.  "Seller"  means  any  person  or  his  agent 
»bo  sells  or  offers  for  sale  any  product,  prop- 
«y,  or  service.  .  f  "h- 

2.  "Purchaser"  means  any  person  who  p\ir- 
cnases  or  Is  solicited  to  purchase  any  prod- 
uct, property,  or  service.  3  v  ^ 
^  "Product"  means  any  goods  or  merchan- 

r,icM'?'^^P°^®°*"  Cleans  any  household  fur- 
c^n^'  ^PP"ance  or  fixture  and  any  ma- 
cnmery.  mechanical  device,  or  vehicle. 
Sec.  3.  Deceptive  trade  practices  are  defined 


for  submitting  names  of  other  purchasers 
to  the  seller. 

(c)  Seller's  product  virill  not  req\iire  future 
maintenance  or  care. 

(d)  The  color  or  appearance  of  seller's 
product  will  remain  unchanged  or  is  Im- 
pervloiis  to  the  elements. 

(e)  Seller's  product  or  service  will  Increase 
the  value  of  purchaser's  property. 

(f)  SeUer  will  sell  the  product  to  pur- 
chaser at  a  price  which  Is  less  than  the  price 
which  seller  is  selling,  or  has  sold,  the  prod- 
uct to  others. 

(g)  Purchaser's  home  Is  infested  virlth  ter- 
mites or  similar  defects. 

(h)  Seller's  product  or  service  wUl  elim- 
inate termites  or  similar  defects. 

(1)  Seller  is  associated  with  any  govern- 
mental agency  or  business  entity, 

(J)   Seller  Is  a  trained  expert. 

(k)  Seller's  product  or  service  will  reduce 
purchaser's  fuel  cost. 

(1)  Purchaser's  equipment  is  defective  or 
not  repairable,  or  that  continued  use  of  the 
equipment  will  endanger  the  health  and 
safety  of  anyone  using  It. 

(m)  A  particular  manufacturer  has  ceased 
doing  business  and  parts  for  its  products  are 
unavailable. 

2.  Performing  service  on  or  dismantling 
equipment  in  a  residence  when  not  author- 
ized by  the  owner  or  apparent  owner. 

3.  Soliciting  by  telephone  or  door  to  door 
as  a  seller  unless  the  seller,  within  30  seconds 
after  beginning  the  conversation,  identifies 
himself,  whom  he  represents  and  the  purpose 
of  the  call. 

Sec.  4.  The  district  attorney  of  the  county 
In  which  the  alleged  violation  occurred  if  it 
shall  appear  that  a  proceeding  in  respect 
thereto  would  be  in  the  public  Interest,  may 
bring  a  suit  in  the  name  of  the  State  against 
any  person  to  restrain  or  prevent  the  doing 
of  any  act  declan.-d  to  be  unlawful  by  this 
act. 

Sec.  5.  In  the  enforcement  of  this  act,  the 
district  attorney  may  accept  an  assurance  of 
discontinuance  of  any  act  or  practice  deemed 
to  be  in  violation  of  this  act,  from  any  per- 
son engaging  in,  or  who  has  engaged  in  such 
act  or  practice.  Any  such  assurance  shall  be 
in  writing  and  be  filed  with  and  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  circuit  court  of  the 
county  in  which  the  alleged  violator  resides 
or  has  his  principal  place  of  business  or  in 
which  the  alleged  violation  took  place.  Any 
willful  violation  of  such  assurance  shall  be 
punishable  as  a  contempt  of  court. 

Sec.  6.  This  act  does  not  repeal  any  other 
law  and  the  remedies  provided  by  this  act 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  remedy, 
civil  or  criminal,  provided  by  law. 

(Signed  by  the  Governor  May  24,  1965. 
Effective  August  24,  1965.) 


CREATION  OF  DEPARTMENT  OP 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT 


as 


AMh^L  ®  following  or  substantially 

J^xrepresentetions  made  by  a  seller  to  a 
^  ihT^r  ^  ^""^^  representation  Is  false  and 
ttsSlfn.".^^  *^^  *^^  °^  °^l^^g  such  rep- 

Sfonls^'false?'^  ^°°^  '""^^  '"^^  "P"" 
aSi  ^J^^^ser's  property  wUl  be  used  for 
'\ih\  ^^°^o^tratlon  purposes. 
'  oth.^^^^®''  ''"^  ^^  Pal*^  a  commission 
iiaimnr>f.°°'P*°^"°''  ^°  exchange  for  per- 
K^dSfon!?  P5.°P«'^y  to  be  used  for  model 
<^Mnonstration  purposes  or  in  exchange 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  enact- 
ment last  week  of  legislation  creating  a 
Cabinet-level  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  marks  a  long 
step  along  the  path  to  coherent,  com- 
prehensive, and  coordinated  policymak- 
ing in  the  search  for  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  our  urban  areas. 

President  Kennedy  nrst  sought  to  ele- 
vate to  Cabinet  status  certain  Govern- 
ment functions  particularly 'relevant  to 
urban  afifalrs  in  1962;  President  Johnson 
made  this  part  of  his  Great  Society  pro- 
gram and  now  we  have  witnessed  the 
Idea  bear  fruit. 

We  have  heard  a  welter  of  statistics  on 
the  percentages  and  numbers  of  Amerl- 
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cans  now  Uvlng  in  urban  areas  and  likely 
to  live  there  in  the  near  and  distant 
future.  We  see  in  these  statistics  the 
human,  personal,  and  often  painful 
problems  brought  to  our  attention  here 
in  Washington  every  day  by  letters  from 
our  constituents;  and  every  time  we 
travel  home,  we  are  struck  anew  by  the 
great  need  our  urban  areas  reveal  for 
new  approaches  to  the  old  problems  of 
hunger,  housing,  crime,  and  filth. 

I  see  the  new  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  as  a  facet  of 
What  President  Johnson  termed  the  "cre- 
ative federalism"  so  essential  in  the 
structuring  of  any  new  approaches, 
■nils  creative  federalism  must  meet  the 
Challenge  of  equating  the  quantity  of 
America's  abundance  with  the  quality 
of  her  citizen's  lives;  the  creation  of  a 
new  department,  while  more  procedural 
than  substantive  in  its  effect,  is  indica- 
tive of  the  genuine  effort  which  this 
Congress  and  this  administration  are 
expending  in  the  search. 

froHi^  ^^l^  problems  transcend  the 
fSS  °^?  boundaries  of  city  and  State. 

^J^'  *t"^  '^'^^^-  ^  we  advance  to- 
ward their  solution  we  must  place  more 

«nH  ?ff'"l.^°iP^^^^  °^  ^o^^al  responsibility 
?;?Hlt^°'^'  ^"^  ^*  ^^  s^e  time  make 
J^?i^^°^s  use  of  the  wide  resources  of 

i?fo7-®^*^i  Government.  This  is  truly 
creative  federalism,  and  we  have  imSe 
clear  that  this  is  our  Intent  by  empha! 
?,^i  ^^  coordinating  and  LiS^ 
«n^  nS'  °t^he  Department  of  HoS^ 
and  Urban  Development  ^^ 

«r^  ^  example  of  the  scope  of  urban 
area  problems,  I  would  like  to  use  iS 

of  ?h!T.°^  P^^'^^  ^^^^d-    TheB,!rSS 
mof?^  ^^?^^^  classification  of  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  determinS 
S!  ^i^jbUity  of  localities  for  many  Vt 
the   Federal   Government   grant-iS^ald 
programs.     The  Providence-PawtS^ket 
Rhode    Island-Massachusetts    standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  compris^ 
32  separate  communities  in  7  different 
fr^^^^  i^  Rhode  Island  and  south^?! 
em  Massachusetts.    This  is  a  recoenSion 
on  the  Federal  level  that  the  wTole  S 
s  a  single  urban  area  whose  problems, 
^they  are  to  be  solved,  should  be  tre^ 
m  toto  and  not  piecemeal.    But  there  Is 
no  guarantee  that  the  separate  communl- 
ties  and  counties  will  work  together  in 
any  meaningful  way.  '^setner  m 

wbiiif  ?  P^T^^^  an  exhibit  of  the  bills 
which  In  this  particular  session  I  have 
t^tl  ,^Jfo<*"ced  or  cosponsored  and 
which  look  toward  some  part  of  the  so- 
lution of  our  urban  areas'  problems.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  These  various  bills  are 
keyed  to  treatment  of  the  problems  on  an 
areawide  basis;  that  is,  there  must  be 
some  element  of  local  coordination  and 
cooperation. 

^  I  would  hope  that  our  recognition  that 
our  urban  problems  are  of  a  scope  and 
magnitude  that  demand  representation 
at  the  highest  level  of  Government" 
coupled  with  our  emphasis  on  the  esseri- 
tiaUy  catalystic  role  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  will 
foster  local  and  State  governments  to 
step  up  the  tempo  of  their  attempts  at 
solving  our  pressing  urban  problems. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibit 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Exhibit — Urban     Akea     Legislation  Intro- 
duced  OR   COSPONSORKD  IN    1965  BY   SENATOR 

Claiborne  Pell 

S.  3,  cosponsored,  AppaJachlan  Regional 
Development  Act. 

S.  4,  cosponsored.  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act. 

S.  348.  Introduced,  Northeast  Rail  Author- 
ity Act. 

S.  400,  cosponsored.  Area  Redevelopmeiat 
Act  for  additional  areas  of  hardship. 

S.  560.  cosponsored.  Amendment  to  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

S.  561.  cosponsored.  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1965. 

S.  812.  cosponsored,  Reglon-il  Develop- 
ment Act. 

S.  974,  cosponsored.  Amendment  to  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962. 

S.  1289,  cosponsored,  assistance  to  pas- 
senger train  service  by  the  ICC. 

S.  1588.  cosponsored,  high-speed  ground 
transportation  research. 

S.  1648.  cosponsored.  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 

3.  1855,  Introduced,  Roger  Williams  Na- 
tional Memorial. 

S.  1807.  cosponsored.  Correctional  Re- 
habilitation Study  Act  of  1965. 

S.  2121,  cosponsored.  Special  Summer 
Lvmch  Program  for  Children  Act. 

S.  2253.  Introduced,  amendment  to  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of-living 
Increases. 

S.  Res.  127,  Introduced,  authorization  for 
study  relationship  between  social  security 
system  and  cost  of  living. 

S.J.  Res.  16.  Introduced,  consent  of  Con- 
gress for  multistate  authority  for  high- 
speed rail  transportation  system. 


AN  IMPORTANT  PUBLISHING  EVENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  a  noteworthy  publishing  event 
took  place  this  month  with  the  debut 
of  the  newspaper  supplement  called 
Tuesday. 

The  first  issue  of  Tuesday  is  an  im- 
pressive 40-page  publication  1,400,000 
copies  of  which  were  distributed  with 
the  New  York  Journal-American,  Chicago 
Sun-Times.  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bul- 
letin. Detroit  News.  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Mil- 
waukee Journal -Sentinel,  Boston  Sunday 
Advertiser,  and  Rochester  Times-Union. 
Its  appearance  is  significant  because  it 
represents  a  positive  step  forward  for  the 
Negro  in  America,  a  step  taken  quietly 
and  without  any  spectacular  clash, 
though  not  without  intensive  effort. 

Dip  Into  the  contents  of  Tuesday  and 
you  will  find  a  reflection  of  the  expand- 
.ing  horizons  of  Negro  life  in  the  America 
of  the  sLxties.  Consider  the  cover  story 
on  'TVs  New  News  Girls."  Here  is  a 
readable  accoimt  of  the  new  trend 
toward  use  of  women  newscasters,  and  an 
evaluation  of  what  they  contribute 
toward  the  medium.  The  narrative  high- 
lights two  of  these  personalties:  Joan 
Murray  and  Mayra  McLaughlin.  No 
polemics  about  the  race  question  here, 
no  need  for  them. 

Not     that     Negro     achievement     is 
ignored — Joan  Murray  notes  that: 

If   It  wasn't   for   the   NAACP   aiid    CORE 
opening  doors,  I  wouldn't  be  here. 


But  the  essential  tone  of  the  piece  is  a 
description  of  women  in  the  TV  news 
business,  in  which  we  read  of  one  who 
happens  to  be  Negro,  and  another  who 
apparently  is  not. 

A  wide  scope  of  interest  is  embodied  In 
the  other  subjects  covered:  "De  Gaulle 
and  the  Africans,"  "The  Negro  Cowboys," 
"Godfrey  Cambridge  on  the  New 
Comedy,"  "Marian  Anderson  at  Home," 
"The  Talent  Scouts  Are  Starting  Early," 
"Charlie  Sifford— Golf  Pro."  "Four  Sons 
of  Harvaid."  and  "The  Champ  Goes 
Home,"  by  Jose  Torres.  Implicit  in  this 
roster  is  the  reality  of  Negro  achieve- 
ment, the  tight  weave  of  the  Negro 
thread  in  the  fabric  of  American  life,  and 
the  rich  variety  of  Negro  activity  In 
America  today. 

If  Tuesday  maintains  this  high  stand- 
ard in  succeeding  issues,  it  will  be  a  pub- 
lication that  everyone  can  read  with  pride 
and  with  pleasure.  I  congratulate  pub- 
Usher  Leonard  Evans  and  his  staff  on 
their  initial  achievement,  and  wish  them 
continued  success. 


THEODORE  ZISSU 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  679.  H.R.  1384. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
1384  >   for  the  relief  of  Theodore  Zissu. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  waive  the  statute 
of  limitations  to  permit  the  beneficiary 
to  file  a  claim  for  the  return  of  certain 
property  now  vested  in  the  Oflfice  of  Alien 
Property.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  present  law  as  set  out  in  Kaufman 
V.  Societe  Internationale,  343  U.S.  156 
(1952),  permits  such  a  claim  t>y  a 
nonenemy  stockholder  In  an  "enemy 
tainted"  neutral  corporation.  But  as  the 
present  law  stands  there  are  no  valid 
grounds  for  a  claim  in  enemy  corpora- 
tions. I  want  to  make  clear  the  legisla- 
tive intent  connected  with  the  passage  of 
this  bill.  There  is  no  intent  by  this  sim- 
ple waiver  of  the  statute  of  limitations 
to  extend  the  doctrine  of  the  Kaufman 
case  to  stockholders  of  enemy  corpora- 
tions or  in  any  other  way  to  affect  the 
existing  body  of  law  under  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Cal- 
endar Committee  was  opposed  to  the  bill. 
I  desire  to  make  a  legislative  record  on 
this  situation. 

As  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  stated,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
waive  the  provisions  of  section  33  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, so  as  to  permit  Theodore  Zissu  to  file 
a  claim  within  6  months  after  enactment 
of  the  bill  for  the  return  of  certain  prop- 
erty Involving  a  3G-percent  interest  In 
the  stock  of  Industria  Romana  Mechan- 
ica  si  Chimica  S-A.,  Bucharest,  Rumania, 
and  relating  to  forge  plant  equipment 
and  property  of  that  corporation  vested 


by  the  OflBce  of  Alien  Property  in  1942 
and  1943,  which  was  subsequently  sold  by 
that  Office. 

The  claim  would  be  considered  on  its 
merits  in  accordance  with  the  remaining 
provisions  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act,  and  if  no  return  was  made 
within  60  days  after  filing,  claimant 
would  be  entitled,  within  1  year,  to  insti- 
tute suit  for  judicial  determination. 

Claimant  asserted  ownership  of  30 
percent  of  the  stock  of  the  corporation 
whose  property  was  vested  and  was  val- 
ued at  approximately  $323,000. 

At  the  time  of  the  vesting,  Mr.  Zissu 
was  present  In  the  United  States  as  a 
visitor,  having  fled  from  his  native  Ru- 
mania when  the  Nazi  anny  entered  it  in 
1940. 

His  status  was  thereafter  adjusted  to 
that  of  an  immigrant  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence. 

After  unsuccessfully  attempting  to 
volunteer  for  Army  service,  he  was  draft- 
ed in  March  1943.  and  he  became  a  citi- 
zen in  May  1943.  During  his  Army  serv- 
ice he  was  engaged  In  economic  intelli- 
gence work. 

As  early  as  October  1942,  claimant 
sought  to  obtain  claim  forms  from  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian  in  order  to  as- 
sert his  claim  but  was  informed  that  as 
a  stockholder  of  the  corporation  owning 
the  property,  he  had  no  statutory  right 
to  make  a  claim,  and,  therefore,  there 
were  no  forms  tiiat  could  be  furnished 
him. 

Both  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
committee  refer  to  the  case  of  Kaufman 
v.  Societe  Internationale,  343  U.S.  156 
(1952).  In  the  Kaufman  case,  the  stock- 
holders of  Interhandel,  a  Swiss  corpora- 
tion, sought  to  Intervene  in  a  suit 
brought  by  that  corporation  to  recover 
assets  seized  by  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian. The  assets  had  been  vested  on 
the  ground  that  the  nominal  neutral  cor- 
poration was  dominated  or  owned  in  pan 
by  enemy  interests.  The  Supreme  Court 
considered  the  problem  faced  by  inno- 
cent stockholders  of  such  a  corporation 
and  held  that: 

When  the  Government  seizes  assets  ol  a 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  » 
neutral  country,  the  rights  of  Innocent  stock- 
holders to  an  Interest  In  the  assets  propor- 
tionate to  their  stockholdings  must  be  fully 
protected.  This  holding  is  not  based  on  any 
technical  concept  of  derivative  rights  appro- 
priate to  the  law  of  corporations.  It  is  baaw 
on  the  act  which  enables  one  not  an  enemy 
as  defined  in  section  2  to  recover  any  inter- 
est, rights,  or  title  which  he  has  In  the  prop- 
erty vested.  The  Innocent  stockholder  maj 
not  have  title  to  the  corporate  assets,  but  tt 
does  have  an  Interest  which  Congress  lii» 
Indicated  should  not  be  confiscated  mere.T 
because  some  others  who  have  like  Interests 
are  enemies. 

The  Court  in  the  Kaufman  case  wk 
concerned  with  an  amendment  to  tw 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  whic- 
made  it  possible  to  seize  the  assets  of  fff- 
eign  corporations  organized  in  frie°^ 
or  neutral  nations  when  it  was  founc 
there  were  enemy  officers  or  stockholder- 

The  committee  report  states  the  base 
Issue  was  whether  the  rationale  of  »« 
Kaufman  decision  should  be  broadenec 
and  extended  so  as  to  enable  Mr.  Z»= 
to  assert  his  claim. 
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The  report  justifies  this  on  the  ground 
that  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Kaufman 
case,  while  holding  that  the  presence  of 
some  nonenemy  stockholders  would  not 
prevent  seizure  of  the  assets,  found  such 
a  seizure  required  consideration  of  the 
interests  of  the  innocent  stockholders, 
and  that  there  was  no  requirement  that 
the  innocent  Interests  must  be  confis- 
cated under  such  circumstances.  The 
report  concluded  that  it  seemed  fair  for 
Mr.  Zissu  to  be  given  a  right  to  assert 
a  claim  based  on  ownership  of  30  percent 
of  the  stock  in  the  enemy  corporation 
and  thereby  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
present  his  contentions  and  to  have  the 
issue  determined  as  to  whether  his  claim 
merited  the  same  relief  as  that  extended 
to  the  "enemy  tainted"  neutral  corpora- 
tion involved  in  the  Kaufman  case. 

The  Justice  Department's  opposition  to 
the  bill  goes  well  beyond  its  opposition 
to  waive  the  statute  of  limitations  in  an 
appropriate  case.  Its  report  to  the  com- 
mittee states: 

Although  the  beneficiary  of  the  bill  did 
not  timely  file  a  claim  for  the  return  of  the 
property  vested,  even  If  he  had  filed  such  a 
claim  he  would  not  have  been  entitled  to  a 
return  of  such  property  or  any  portion  there- 
of under  sections  9  or  32  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended.  A  mi- 
nority American  stockholder  in  an  enemy 
corporation  Is  not  entitled  to  recover  any 
part  of  the  vested  property  of  the  corporation 
under  section  9(a)  or  32  of  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act.  While  Kaufman  v.  Societe 
Internationale,  343  U.S.  156  (1952)  suggests 
that  nonenemy  stockholders  In  an  "enemy 
tainted"  neutral  corporation  had  a  right  to 
recover  an  interest  in  the  vested  assets  pro- 
portionate to  their  stockholdings,  the  Kauf- 
man ruling  has  no  application  to  stockhold- 
ers of  enemy  corporations.  Albert  v.  Mc- 
Grath,  104  P.  Supp.  891,  896  (S.D.  Calif.  1952) , 
reversed  on  Jurisdictional  grounds  210  P.  2d., 
602  (CCA.  9,  1954).  It  Is  to  be  noted  that 
the  last  sentence  of  H.R.  8550  would  have  the 
effect  of  extending  the  Kaufman  doctrine 
to  an  enemy  (Rumanian)  corporation. 

This  bill  is  definitely  of  a  precedent- 
setting  nature  and  invites  a  Presidential 
veto.  It  would  undoubtedly  open  up  the 
floodgates  for  an  unknown  number  of 
private  bills  in  behalf  of  minority  stock- 
holders who  had  interests  in  "enemy 
corporations"  whose  assets  had  been 
vested  during  World  War  II  by  the  Office 
of  Alien  Property. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  stated  a  mo- 
ment ago,  the  Intent  behind  the  approval 
of  this  particular  private  bill  is  not  to 
extend  or  affect  the  existing  law  at  all. 
It  is  not  to  be  considered  a  precedent. 
It  is  to  be  considered  solely  as  a  waiver 
of  the  statute  of  limitations  to  permit  the 
filing  of  a  claim  in  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  understanding  of 
the  Calendar  Committee,  based  on  the 
advice  we  received,  is  that  it  would  be  a 
precedent.  I  dislike  in  any  way  to  dis- 
agree with  the  majority  leader,  but  that 
opinion  was  given  to  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  that : 
but  on  the  basis  of  what  has  been  said  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon,  I 
believe  that  the  legislative  intent  is  now 
clear  that  the  bill  does  not  set  a  prece- 
dent. The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  per- 
fectly correct  In  saying  that  there  is  that 


possibility,  but  by  these  statements  we 
have  tried  to  rule  that  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the 
bill,  taken  from  the  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  696)  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  waive  the  provisions  of  section  33  of 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  permit  Theodore  Zissu  to 
file  a  claim  within  6  months  after  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  for  the  return  of  certain 
property  Involving  a  30-percent  interest  in 
the  stock  of  Industria  Romana  Mechanlca  si 
Chlmlca  S.A..  Bucharest,  Riimania,  and  re- 
lating to  forge  plant  equipment  and  property 
of  that  corporation  vested  by  the  Office  of 
Allen  Property  in  1942  and  1943,  which  was 
subsequently  sold  by  that  OfQce.  The  claim 
would  be  considered  on  Its  merits  In  accord- 
ance with  the  remaining  provisions  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  In  the  absence 
of  such  return,  authority  Is  Included  for 
Judicial  determination  of  the  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  (HJl.  1384)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

WILLIAM  S.  PERRIGO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
706,  H.R.  6726. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
6726)  for  the  relief  of  William  S.  Per- 
rigo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  on  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  721)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PTJBPOSK 

The  purxx>se  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  relieve  WUUam  S.  Perrlgo  of  all  liability 
to  repay  $484,  representing  the  amount  now 
held  due  in  order  to  pay  up  insurance  pre- 
mlimis  In  full  on  national  service  life  In- 
surance policy  No.  V-167593,  and  to  provide 
that  the  policy  issued  to  William  S.  Perrlgo  Is 
to  be  considered  as  a  fully  paid  policy  as  of 
July  29,  1947,  when  he  paid  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  Veterans  Administration  for 
a  paid-up  policy.  The  bill  provides  for  a 
refund  of  amounts  repaid  or  wlthlield  be- 
cause of  the  liability. 

Mr,  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  cal- 
endar committee  was  opposed  to  the 
bill.  I  desire  to  make  a  legislative  rec- 
ord on  this  matter. 

The  bill  would  relieve  claimant  of  all 
liability  to  pay  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration $484,  representing  the  amoimt 
held  to  be  due  In  order  to  pay  up  In- 


surance premiums  in  full  on  a  national 
service  life  insurance  policy,  and  to 
provide  that  the  pohcy  issued  to  claimant 
would  be  considered  as  being  fully  paid 
as  of  July  29,  1947,  when  he  paid  the 
amount  requested  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  a  paid-up  policy. 

The  policy  In  question  was  issued  on 
a  term  plan,  effective  April  9,  1942. 
Claimant  paid  premiums  until  September 
1945,  when  he  retroactively  converted  to 
a  20-payment  life  policy.  In  1946  he  re- 
quested of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
information  as  to  the  amount  it  would 
cost  to  fully  pay  up  the  policy.  On 
March  26,  1947,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration advised  that  premiums  in  the 
amount  of  $3,060.30  paid  in  advance 
would  pay  up  the  policy  to  maturity.  On 
July  29,  1947,  claimant  paid  that  amount 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Early  in  1963,  when  the  Insurance  rec- 
ords were  converted  from  a  manually 
posted  card  system  to  an  automatic  data 
processing  system,  a  review  of  claimant's 
insurance  account  revealed  that  the 
amount  of  $3,060.30  paid  by  claimant  In 
1947  was  $484  short  of  the  amount  of 
premiums  required  in  1947  to  be  paid 
through  the  maturity  date,  April  8,  1962. 
On  April  24.  1963,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration advised  claimant  of  the  admin- 
istrative error  on  its  part  and  that,  to 
cover  the  shortage,  a  lien  of  $484  had 
been  established  on  his  account.  He  wa«? 
given  1  year  from  April  1963,  In  which 
to  repay  the  $484  without  interest. 

The  report,  in  justifying  relief,  quotes 
claimant's  comment  that  many  insurance 
men  advised  him  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, having  entered  into  a  contract, 
had  no  recourse,  and  that  a  private  in- 
surance company  would  not  think  of 
requiring  payment  of  the  shortage. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  opposes 
the  bill.  Its  report  states,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

The  Veterans'  Administration  deeply  re- 
grets Its  error  and  the  necessity  of  collecting 
at  this  time  from  Mr.  Perrlgo  the  sum  of 
$484.  the  additional  amount  required  In  1947 
to  fully  pay  up  his  policy  to  maturity  In 
1962.  However,  the  collection  of  such 
amount,  even  though  16  years  late,  wotild 
only  require  that  Mr.  Perrlgo,  like  other  vet- 
erans, fully  pay  for  the  Insurance  benefits 
granted.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Mr. 
Perrlgo  has  been  unduly  prejudiced  by  the 
error  on  the  part  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration or  that  he  has  been  placed  In  a  worse 
position  than  he  would  have  been  had  the 
error  not  been  made.  Mr.  Perrlgo  has  been 
continuously  protected  under,  and  paid  divi- 
dends on,  the  full  $10,000  face  amount  of  the 
policy.  If  the  bill  were  enacted,  Mr.  Perrlgo 
would  be  relieved  of  liability  to  pay  the  $484 
Indebtedness  and  would  receive  a  refund  of 
the  amount  he  has  paid  on  that  debt.  Also, 
his  Insurance  thereafter  would  have  a  greater 
cash  surrender  value  ($738.94,  as  of  January 
9,  1964)  than  would  a  contract  purchased 
with  Mr.  Perrlgo's  lesser  1947  payment. 

Tbe  circumstances  In  this  case  have  been 
carefxUly  considered.  No  reason  Is  apparent 
why  It  should  be  singled  out  for  special  legls- 
latire  treatment  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
cases  which  mvist  be  denied  where  slmilar 
clrcumstances  exist.  To  do  so  would  be  dis- 
criminatory and  precedential. 

In  view  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  suid  because  of 
the  precedent  it  might  establish,  the  bill 
Invites  a  veto. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion l3  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  biU. 

The  bill  (H.R.  6726)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSISTANCE  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  calendar 
776.  H.R.  3141. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
3141)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  improve  the  educational  qual- 
ity of  schools  of  medicine,  dentistr>',  and 
osteopathy,  to  authorize  grants  under 
that  act  to  such  schools  for  the  award- 
ing of  scholarships  to  needy  students, 
and  to  extend  expiring  provisions  of  that 
act  for  student  loans  and  for  aid  in  con- 
struction of  teaching  facilities  for 
students  in  such  schools  and  schools  for 
other  health  professions,  and  for  other 

purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  in  the  heading  In  line 
3.  after  the  word  "Osteopathy",  to  strike 
out  "And  Optometry"  and  insert  "Op- 
tometry, and  Podiatry";  In  the  heading, 
at   the   beginning   of  line   8.   to  insert 
"Schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Osteop- 
athy." at  the  beginning  of  line  9,  to 
strike  out  "And  Optometry"  and  insert 
"Optometry,  and  Podiatry";  in  line  17, 
after  the  word  "osteopathy",  to  strike 
out  "and  optometry"  and  insert  "optom- 
etry, and  podiatry";  in  line  24.  after  the 
word  "osteopathy",  to  strike  out  "or  op- 
tometry" and  insert  "optometry  or  podi- 
atry"; on  page  3,  line  24,  after  the  word 
"applicable.",    to   insert   "The   Surgeon 
General  is  authorized  to  waive  (in  whole 
or  in  part)   the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section if  he  determines,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Medical,  Dental,  and  Optometrlc,  and 
Podiatrlc  Education,  that  the  required 
increase  in  first-year  enrollment  of  full- 
time  students  in  a  school  cannot,  because 
of  limitations  of  physical  facilities  avail- 
able to  the  school  for  training,  be  ac- 
complished without  lowering  the  quality 
of  training  for  such  students.";  on  page 
4.  line  24,  after  the  word  "osteopathy", 
to  strike  out  "or  doctor"  and  insert  "doc- 
tor"; on  page  5.  line  1.  after  the  word 
"degree",  to  Insert  "or  doctor  of  podia- 
try or  an  equivalent  degree";  in  line  8, 
after  the  word  "osteopathy",  to  strike 
out  "or  optometry"  and  Insert  "optom- 
etry, or  podiatry";  in  line  15,  after  the 
word  "Dental",  to  strike  out  "and  Op- 
tometrlc" and  insert  "Optometrlc,  and 
Podiatrlc";  on  page  6,  line  11,  after  the 
word  "osteopathy",  to  strike  out  "or  op- 
tometry" and  insert  "optometry,  or  podi- 
atry,"; on  page  7,  line  11,  after  the  word 


"Dental",  to  strike  out  "and  Optomet- 
rlc" and  insert  "Optometrlc,  and  Podia- 
trlc"; in  line  21,  after  the  word  "osteop- 
athy", to  strike  out  "or  optometry"  and 
insert  "optometry,  or  podiatry";  on  page 

8.  line  23,  after  the  word  "dentists",  to 
strike  out  "and  optometrists"  and  Insert 
"optometrists,  and  podiatrists";  on  page 

9.  in  the  heading,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  2.  to  strike  out  "And  Optometrlc" 
and  insert  "Optometrlc.  and  Podiatrlc"; 
In  line  6.  after  the  word  "Dental",  to 
strike  out  "and  Optometrlc"  and  insert 
"Optometrlc.  and  Podiatrlc";  in  line  13. 
after  the  word  "dental",  to  strike  out 
"and  optometrlc"  and  insert  "optomet- 
rlc. and  pediatric";  on  page  10.  in  the 
heading  in  hne  15.  after  the  word  "Den- 
tistry",  to  strike  out  "Or  Optometry" 
and    insert    "Optometry.    Podiatry,    or 
Pharmacy";  in  line  20,  after  the  word 
"dentistry",  to  strike  out  "or  optometry" 
and    insert    "optometry,    podiatry,    or 
pharmacy,";  on  page  13.  line  7.  after  the 
word  "Dental",  to  strike  out  "and  Op- 
tometrlc" and  insert  "Optometrlc,  and 
Podiatrlc";  on  page  15,  line  20,  after  the 
word  "health",  to  strike  out  "authority" 
and  Insert  "authority,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  provided  by  the  Secretary."; 
in  line  22.  after  the  word  "for",  to  strike 
out  "physicians"  and  insert  "physicians, 
optometrists";  on  page  16,  line  4,  after 
the  word  "for",  to  strike  out  "physicians" 
and  Insert  "physicians,  optometrists";  In 
line  16,  after  the  word  "and",  to  strike 
out  "each  of";  on  page  18,  after  line  5. 
to  insert: 

(g)(1)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  741  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  sentence:  "Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  the  rate  of  Interest  determined 
In  accordance  with  such  provisions  for  the 
first  loan  obtained  by  a  student  from  a  loan 
fund  established  under  this  part  shall  also 
apply  to  any  subsequent  loan  to  such  student 
from  such  fund  during  his  course  of  study." 

(2)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  823(b)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided,  That 
notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  the  rate  of  interest  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  such  provisions 
for  the  first  loan  obtained  by  a  student  from 
a  loan  fund  established  under  this  part  shall 
also  apply  to  any  subsequent  loan  to  such 
student  from  such  fund  during  his  co\u^e  of 
study." 

And.  on  page  19,  line  15,  after  the  word 
"following:",  to  strike  out  "any  program 
of  nurse  education,  offered  by  a  diploma 
school  of  nursing,  means  a  program  ac- 
credited by  a  recognized  body  or  bodies 
approved  for  such  purpose  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  and,  when  ap- 
plied to  any  collegiate  or  associate  degree 
program  of  nurse  education,  means  a  pro- 
gram provided  by  an  educational  institu- 
tion approved  or  accredited  by  either  a 
regional  accrediting  agency  or  a  State 
approval  agency"  and  insert  "any  pro- 
gram of  nurse  education  means  a  pro- 
gram accredited  by  a  recognized  body  or 
bodies  approved  for  such  purpose  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  or  a  pro- 
gram accredited  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education". 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  has 
been  unanimously  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.    It 
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has  the  recommendation  of  the  adminls- 
tration  and  the  support  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  It  was  approved  by  a  vote 
of  340  to  47  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

CONSTRTTCnoN 

H.R.  3141  would  extend  for  3  years 
the  existing  program  of  grants  for  the 
construction  and  renovation  of  schools 
of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  op- 
tometry,  pharmacy,  podiatry  and  public 
health.  A  total  of  $480,000,000  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  3 
fiscal  years  1967-69. 

STUDENT    LOANS 

H.R.  3141  would  also  extend  the  exist- 
ing program  of  student  loans  for  physi- 
cians,  dentists  and  optometrists  through 
fiscal  year  1972  and  Increase  the  maxi- 
mum amount  that  may  be  loaned  from 
$2,000  per  year  to  $2,500  per  year.  The 
bill  would  authorize  $25  million  to  be 
appropriated  in  each  of  the  years  1967. 
1968.  and  1969,  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  in  fiscal  years  1970,  1971. 
and  1972  to  finance  loans  for  students 
who  had  received  a  loan  prior  to  July 
1. 1969.  ' 

The  bill  would  add  pharmacy  and 
podiatry  to  the  categories  eligible  for 
student  loans  imder  the  act. 

In  addition,  the  bUl  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $1,- 
500,000  for  loans  to  schools  to  finance 
the  Institution  contribution  to  the  stu- 
dent loan  fund. 

The  bill  includes  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  S.  576,  that  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Cotton,  and  approved  by  the  Senate 
earlier  this  year  to  authorize  "forgive- 
ness" in  the  case  of  student  loans  for 
physicians  and  dentists  who  practice  in 
designated  shortage  areas.  Uo  to  50 
percent  of  a  loan  could  be  forgiven  at  the 
rate  of  10  percent  per  year.  H.R.  3141 
would  extend  this  "forgiveness"  feature 
to  optometrists  also. 

IMPROVEMENT   GRANTS 

H.R.  3141  would  authorize  a  program 
of  improvement  grants  for  medical, 
osteopathic,  dental,  optometric  and  podi- 
atrlc schools  to  assist  in  Improving  the 
quality  of  educational  programs. 

Testimony  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee Indicated  that  many  schools  were  in 
danger  of  losing  their  accreditation  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  teaching  resources. 
The  Improvement  grants  authorized  un- 
der this  legislation  would  strengthen  the 
weaker  schools  and  improve  the  quality 
of  training  at  all  schools. 

HJl.  3141  would  authorize  $200  mil- 
lion in  appropriations  over  the  4  fiscal 
years  1966-69  to  finance  improvement 
grants  for  schools  of  medicine,  osteop- 
athy, dentistry,  optometry,  and  podiatry. 

BASIC  IMPROVEMENT  GRANTS 

H.R.  3141  would  allocate  funds  to 
eligible  schools  on  a  formula  basis  In 
the  case  of  basic  improvement  grants. 
In  the  first  year  a  school  would  be 
awarded  $12,500  plus  $250  for  each  full- 
time  student.  In  subsequent  years 
schools  could  receive  $25,000  plus  $500  for 
each  full-time  student. 

SPECIAI.  IMPROVEMENT  GRANTS 

Funds  appropriated  but  not  required 
for  basic  Improvement  grants  could  be 
awarded  to  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
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osteopathy  and  optometry  for  special  Im- 
provement grants  under  the  provisions  of 
HJl.  3141.  These  grants  could  only  be 
awarded  upon  a  determination  by  the 
Surgeon  General  that  the  funds  were 
required  to  maintain  or  provide  for  ac- 
creditation or  to  assist  In  providing  for 
certain  specialized  functions. 


would  permit  the  Surgeon  General  to 
waive  the  expansion  requirement  if  the 
expansion  would  lower  the  quality  of 
training. 

STUDENT  UOKVSS 


NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  MEDICAL,  DEN- 
TAL, OPTOMETRIC,  AND  PODIATRIC  EDUCATION 

H.R.  3141  would  also  establish  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Medical,  Dental,  Opto- 
metric and  Pediatric  Education,  to  ad- 
vise the  Surgeon  General  with  respect 
to  the  administration  of  Improvement 
grants  and  scholarships. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

H.R.  3141  would  also  authorize  schol- 
arships for  students  in  medicine,  osteop- 
athy, dentistry,  optometry,  pharmacy 
and  podiatry. 

The  stipends  could  not  exceed  $2,000 
for  10  percent  of  all  first  year  students 
in  1966,  for  10  percent  of  all  first-  and 
second-year  students  in  1967,  for  10  per- 
cent of  all  first-,  second-,  and  third-year 
students  In  1968,  and  for  10  percent  of  all 
students  In  1969. 

The  estimated  additional  cost  for  the 
years  1966-69  under  H.R.  3141  would  be 
$26,990,000. 

ACCREDITATION    OF    NTJSSINO    SCHOOLS 

In  approving  H.R.  3141,  the  House 
adopted  an  amendment  to  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1964  that  would  desig- 
nate either  a  regional  accrediting  agency 
or  a  State  approval  agency  as  the  recog- 
nized accrediting  agent  In  the  case  of  as- 
sociate degree  and  baccalaureate  degree 
schools  of  nursing.  Under  existing  law, 
the  accrediting  agent  Is  a  recognized 
body  or  bodies  approved  for  such — ac- 
creditation—purpose by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

As  approved  by  the  committee,  the 
legislation  would  permit  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  designate  a  rec- 
ognized body  or  bodies  as  the  accrediting 
agent  for  schools  of  nursing  and  would 
in  addition,  permit  the  Commissioner  to 
accredit  schools  of  nursing  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Nurse  Training  Act.  This 
will  make  It  possible  to  extend  the  bene- 
flts  of  the  act  to  schools  of  high  quality 
that  might  otherwise  be  disqualified. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  Un- 
der Secretary  Wilbur  Cohen  agreed  to 
convene  a  meeting  of  representatives  of 
u^flelds  of  nursing,  education,  and  ac- 
creditation to  review  the  accreditation 
or  associate  degree  nursing  programs  and 
submit  recommendations  if  changes  are 
reqmred  m  existing  law. 

ENROLLMENT    EXPANSION 

In  approving  the  program  of  basic  im- 

E^f^^^""^^  ^^^  House  added  lan- 
^age  that  would  require  each  school 
m  qualifying  for  a  grant  to  expand  its 
om-year  enrollment  by  21/2  percent,  or 
hits??"?'  whichever  is  greater,  over  Its 
^ghest  first-year  enrollment  in  any  of 
the  years  1960-65. 

r^!S^^^^'^  presented  at  the  hearings 
nnli^  I  ^^^^  ^^®  expansion  would  seri- 
ously Impair  the  quality  of  education  at 

tin^  i»M^^°°^^-  "^o  prevent  a  deteriora- 
miffo^  the  quality  of  education,  the  com- 
•aiitee  added  language  to  H.R.  3141  that 


The  student  loans  under  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act 
and  under  the  Nurse  TraiiUng  Act  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per 
annum,  or  the  "going  Federal  rate"  at 
the  time  the  loan  Is  made,  whichever  rate 
is  greater. 

The  committee  has  adopted  amend- 
ments to  both  acts  to  provide  that  the 
rate  of  interest  for  the  first  loan  ob- 
tained by  a  student  shall  apply  in  the 
case  of  all  subsequent  loans  awarded  the 
student  during  his  course  of  study. 

This  amendment  would  simplify  rec- 
ordkeeping and  the  administration  of 
the  program  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  granting  institution,  and  the 
student. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  blU  is  an 
excellent  one.  However,  I  have  been 
more  than  a  little  disturbed  by  the 
amount  of  the  additional  authorization 
that  has  been  made.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  I 
know  that  expenses  are  high.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  of  $480  million 
over  the  next  3  years. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  would  cost  $480  million 
to  extend  the  present  program,  In  con- 
struction and  renovation.  Then  there 
would  be  an  additional  cost  for  loans  and 
scholarships,  and  Improvement  grants. 
We  would  also  add  an  advisory  council 
on  medical,  dental,  optometric,  and 
podiatrlc  education.  That  would  not 
cost  very  much.  We  would  also  amend 
the  provisions  for  the  accreditation  of 
nursing  schools  under  the  Nurse  Train- 
ing Act. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  this  was  a  unanimous  report 
of  the  committee  and  that  the  House  has 
passed  the  bill.  How  much  cost  would 
be  involved? 

Mr.  HILL,  For  the  4-year  period,  the 
total  additional  cost  would  be  $787  - 
504,000.  ' 

Mr.      SALTONSTALL.    That      would 
mean  approximately  $190  million  a  year. 
Mr.  HILL.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.    SALTONSTALL.    The    Senator 
tells  me  that  that  was  a  unanimous  com- 
mittee report. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I 
am  sure  that  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  will  confirm  that 
fact.  The  bill  was  passed  overwhelm- 
ingly in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  bill  has  the  strong  support  of  the 
administration  and  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  There  are  two 
new  programs  involved  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  HILL.  There  are  two  new  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  would  this  cost  for 
the  period  covered  by  the  bill? 
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Mr.  HILL.  I  stated  that,  for  the  entire 
4-year  period,  there  was  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $787,504,000. 

Mr.  WIUJAMS  of  Delaware.  Would 
this  be  for  new  programs  or  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  existing  programs. 

Mr.  HILL.  Most  of  It  would  be  for  the 
continuation  of  existing  programs. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  How 
much  has  been  appropriated  for  these 
same  programs  other  than  this? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  means  in  the 
past? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  I  mean  for  the  same 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  HILL.  For  this  year,  approxi- 
mately $90  million  has  been  appropri- 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This  bill 
would  provide  over  $700  million  for  the 
next  4  years? 

Mr.  HILL.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
an  extension  of  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1963— 
Public  Law  88-129. 

We  of  the  minority  have  the  right  to 
take  understandable  pride  in  this  bill 
and  this  predecessor  measure  to  which  I 
have  referred,  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act  for  this  legis- 
lation had  Its  origins  In  the  report  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  Consultant  Group  on 
Medical  Education  Issued  in  October 
1959,  during  the  later  Eisenhower  years' 
This  report.  "Physicians  for  a  Growing 
America,"  pointed  up  the  crisis  in  medi- 
cal education  and  the  growing  shortage 
of  physicians  and  others  trained  In  the 
health  sciences. 

Among  the  recommendations  of  this 
report,  later  enacted  Into  law  and  further 
developed  In  the  present  bill  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

THe  Federal  Government  should  establish 
educational  grants-in-aid  for  medical  stu- 
dents on  the  basis  of  merit  and  need,  similar 
In  value  and  proportionate  in  number  to 
grants  now  made  to  graduate  students  In 
other  fields  of  specialization. 

There  should  be  more  generous  pubUc  and 
private  support  for  the  basic  operatlona  of 
medical  schools. 

The  Federal  Government  over  a  period  of 
the  next  10  years  should  appropriate  funds  on 
a  matching  basis  to  meet  construction  needs 
for  medical  education,  which  include:  ex- 
panding and  improving  existing  schools,  con- 
struction of  new  schools  of  basic  medical 
sciences,  construction  of  new  4-year  medical 
schools,  and  construction  of  the  necessary 
teaching  hospitals. 

When  Federal  funds  become  available  to 
aid  medical  education,  a  National  Committee 
should  be  estabUshed  to  advise  the  Surgeon 
General  on  the  administration  of  such  funds. 


Pointing  up  the  bipartisan  support  for 
this  program  is  the  statement  of  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  of  October 
3,  1960,  "A  Program  To  Combat  Disease 
for  the  1960's."  Included  among  the  Re- 
publican presidential  candidates  recom- 
mendations, now  part  of  the  law  and 
built  upon  in  this  bill  are  the  proposals 
for  scholarships  and  loans  for  medical 
students  to,  as  Mr.  Nixon  then  put  it, 
"make  It  possible  for  oiu-  best  students  to 
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go  into  medicine  and  would  prevent  our 
best  potential  talent  from  entering  other 
fields  because  they  cannot  afford  full 
medical  training." 

At  that  time,  Vice  President  Nixon  also 
'urged  a  10-year  construction  program 
and  reiterated  his  recommendation  for 
a  "general  program  of  matching  Federal 
grants  and  loans  to  assist  our  colleges 
and  universities  in  meetings  the  require- 
ments of  their  rapidly  increasing  enroll- 
ment." 

We  of  the  minority  join  our  majority 
colleagues  in  the  pride  of  bringing  to 
fruition  together  these  programs  to  meet 
the  Nation's  medical  needs.  The  pend- 
ing bill.  H.R.  3141,  is  a  part  of  this  con- 
structive program  which  we  all  have  en- 
visioned and  merits  the  support  of  all. 

The  reason  that  the  committee  report 
on  this  bill  was  unanimous  was  that  we 
have  had  a  chance  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion for  a  long  time.  This  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  first  Impression. 

In  every  case  the  minority  would  de- 
pend on  proof  that  the  measure  was  af- 
fecting a  profession  in  which  there  really 
was  a  demonstrable  shortage. 

For  example  we  have  done  a  little  more 
on  this  bill  than  we  have  heretofore  done 
concerning  students  of  pharmacy.  I  was 
particularly  concerned  with  that  ques- 
tion. We  have  included  the  students  of 
pharmacy  in  the  scholarship  program. 
That  was  not  done  before 

PHARMACT  AMENDMENT 

At  this  point.  I  wish  to  invite  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  amendment  to  part  F 
of  H.R.  3141,  this  amendment  would 
make  pharmacy  students  eligible  for 
scholarships  as  ai-e  students  in  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  osteopathy.  This  bill,  as 
passed  by  the  House,  includes  these  stu- 
dents in  the  lo.-^n  program — part  G — and 
the  Health  Professions  Educational  As- 
sistance Act— Public  Law  88-129 — en- 
acted in  the  last  Congress,  included  phar- 
macy schools  in  the  construction  grant 
program.  This  amendment  was  cospon- 
sored  by  Senator  Yarborough  and  has 
the  support  of  the  principal  pharmaceu- 
tical professional  and  trade  associations. 
Testimony  was  submitted  in  its  behalf  at 
the  hearings— pages  132-138;  174-175; 
183-184. 

A  degree  in  pharmacy  requires  at  least 
5  years  of  schooling,  including  at  least  3 
years  In  a  professional  school.  After  this 
an  internship  of  1  year  is  required  by  all 
but  a  single  State.  New  Jersey,  which  re- 
quires a  6-month  internship.  Thus,  the 
prospective  pharmacist  nju.st  spend  at 
least  6  years  in  his  training  before  he 
can  enter  his  professidn  and  commence 
earnings. 

After  this  extensive  preparation,  the 
pharmacist's  earnings  prospects  are  rela- 
tively modest  for  a  health  professional. 
A  1962  Public  Health  survey  showed 
median  annual  earnings  of  $8,310  and 
the  prospect  that  he  will  be  among  the 
26  percent  of  all  pharmacists  working  60 
or  more  hours  a  week.  Thus,  the  phar- 
macy student  must  bear  the  financial 
burdens  of  an  extended  professional  edu- 
cation and  internship,  but  does  not  have 
the  prospect  of  high  earnings,  as  do  doc- 
tors and  dentists,  to  help  discharge  the 
financial  obligations  of  his  student  years. 


Because  of  the  many  and  varied  out- 
lets for  employment,  pharmacy  provides 
unique  opportunities  for  women  and  for 
minority  groups.  In  addition,  many 
young  people  study  pharmacy  because  it 
provides  an  opportunity  to  enter  a  health 
profession  without  bearing  the  heavy 
buiden  of  the  long  years  required  to  be- 
come a  doctor. 

As  in  other  health  professions,  there 
is  a  continuing  dearth  of  pharmacists. 
Although  improved  methods  have  in- 
creased the  work  capability  of  pharma- 
cists, the  demands  of  an  increasing  pop- 
ulation and  advances  in  medical  care 
have  also  increased  their  workload.  For 
example,  some  53  million  more  prescrip- 
tions were  filled  in  1964  than  in  1963. 

Even  though  pharmacy  schools  are  ex- 
pected to  be  graduating  slightly  larger 
classes,  the  need  exceeds  the  supply.  In 
order  to  maintain  the  present  ratio  of 
65.9  pharmacists  for  every  100,000  people, 
some  6,600  graduates  are  needed  each 
year.  But  the  anticipated  average  an- 
nual graduation  is  4,400;  this  is  2,200 
short  of  the  need. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  an  increased 
number  of  pharmacy  graduates  will  re- 
sult through  the  increased  availability 
of  funds  through  the  scholarships  pro- 
vided by  my  amendment.  For  example, 
the  number  of  pharmacy  graduates  in- 
creased appreciably  during  the  years 
when  stimulated  by  the  benefits  of  the 
GI  bill. 

Among  the  States  having  less  than  the 
national  average  of  65.9  pharmacists  per 
100.000    population   are:    Alabama,   41; 


California,  61.8;  New  Jersey,  65;  Texa^ 
59.7;  Vermont,  50.5;  West  Virginia,  41.2; 
and  Wisconsin,  64.2. 

LONG     CONSIDERATIPN 

The  reason  that  I  mention  all  this  is 
that  this  entii-e  question  represents  a 
factual  basis  which  was  before  the  com- 
mittee in  1963.  We  have  really  had  three 
stages  of  this.  It  was  considered  in 
1959,  and  then  there  was  a  1963  bill,  and 
then  it  was  considered  for  another  2 
years.  The  things  that  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  represent  about  6  years 
of  experience. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

H.R.       3141       AMENDMENTS       TO       THE       HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS    EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE    ACT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  1963,  Congress  passed  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Educational  Assistance  Act. 
Since  September  1964,  when  money  first 
became  available,  2,279  new  places  have 
been  created  in  medical,  dental,  public 
health,  nursing,  and  pharmacy  schools 
as  a  result  of  projects  funded  through 
that  law.  And  $10,275,478  has  been 
loaned  to  students  in  the  health  pro- 
fessions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  tabulation  summarizing  the 
accomplishments  under  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Educational  Assistance  Act,  as  of 
July  9,  1965,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Sum77iary  of  Public  Law  88-129  accomplishments — Projecfs  approved  and  funded  through 

the  June  1965  council  (as  of  July  9,  1965) 


Di.'^ciplinc 


Number 


Federal 
share 


Xew  ist-yca: 
places 


Medical,  total _ 

24 

$71,245,291  ! 

ni 

New  schools 

6 
18 

32,147.1.S9  1 
39, 098. 132  ' 

v^ 

Existing  schools 

zn. 

Dental,  total   

14 

33,655,746 

VI 

Xew  schools. 

1 
13 

1.232,127  1 
32,423,619  | 

96 

Kxlstine  schools 

276 

Public  health,  total.. 

4 

7, 925,  455  | 

22« 

New  school.'' 

1 
3 

73.5,000 
7. 190, 455  ! 

3o 

Kxi.sting  schools 

191 

Nursing,  total 

16 

8,875,920  1 

7j3 

New  schools    . 

2 
14 

1,381,419  1 
7,494,501  1 

134 

Existing  schools. .. 

Mi 

Phannacv.  total  (existing  school'') . .- 

3 
2 

2,259.104  : 
1,1.50,079  1 

13: 

Optometry,  total  (existing  schools) . 

3b 

Total,  all  dl.«cipliiies 

63 

125.117.695  ' 

0  <r<^ 

New  schools - 

10 
53 

15,495,705 
89,621,890 

1 

66t 

Existing  schools 

i.er 

Source:  Program  Evaluation  and  Reports  Branch,  Division  of  Hospital  and  Medical  Facilities,  July  9, 1965. 

Health    professions    student    loan    proaram — Summary  of   operations,   fiscal  year  1965 

(June  SO,  1965) 


Type  of  program 

Number  of 
schools  par- 
ticipating 

Number  of 
students 
enrolled 

Number  of 
borrowers 

Percent 
borrowers 

Total 

amount 

borrowed 

Average 

amount 
of  loan 

Medical 

87 

46 

6 

9 

31, 416 

12.954 

1.651 

1.409 

7,260 

3,170 

614 

387 

23 
24 
37 

27 

$6,663,227 

2,910,172 

411.357 

290.  722 

$91? 

Denial 

91? 

Osteopathic 

W 

Optometric 

'Si 

Total 

147 

47.430 

11.431 

24 

10. 275, 478 

(St 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  enacted  a  great  program  to  as- 
sist our  elderly  people  to  receive  the  med- 
ical care  they  need  during  their  retire- 
ment years,  when  their  utilization  of 
medical  services  increases  at  the  same 
time  that  their  income  falls  off  greatly. 
The  medicare  program  will  result  in  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  demand  for 
medical  services.  This  bill  represents 
the  other  side  of  the  coin  from  those  pro- 
grams such  as  medicare,  which  enable 
our  citizens  to  avail  themselves  of  med- 
ical services  more  readily.  This  bill 
gives  a  needed  boost  to  our  supply  of 
medical  services,  both  in  terms  of  skilled 
practitioners  and  in  terms  of  facilities. 

If  we  are  to  have  enough  doctors  and 
dentists  to  meet  the  Nation's  future 
health  needs,  we  shall  have  to  increase 
the  number  of  physicians  graduated 
each  year  by  at  least  50  percent  by  1975 
and  the  number  of  dentists  by  at  least 
100  percent.  In  order  to  bring  this  about 
we  are  extending  the  program  of  grants 
for  construction  of  new  facilities  or  for 
the  replacement  or  rehabilitation  of  ex- 
isting facilities  for  3  years  at  a  rate  of 
$160  million  per  year. 

We  are  extending  the  student  loan 
program  for  3  years  with  an  armual  au- 
thorization of  $25  million. 

And  we  are  initiating  a  new  program 
of  scholarships  of  students  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  and 
podiatry.  Students  could  receive  schol- 
arships of  up  to  $2,500,  the  amount  be- 
ing dependent  upon  financial  need. 
This  will  assist  students  from  low-income 
families  to  enter  the  health  professions. 
The  great  expense  of  preparing  for  such 
a  career  has  been  a  major  deterrent  in 
the  past  to  poorer  students. 

A  new  program  of  basic  and  special 
improvement  grants  to  schools  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  osteopathy,  optometry, 
pharmacy,  or  podiatry  will  be  instituted. 
In  the  field  of  medical  education,  for 
instance,  we  have  basically  three  types 
of  schools.  At  the  bottom  there  are 
those  barely  able  to  keep  going.  These 
graints  will  provide  much  needed  assist- 
ance to  allow  them  to  get  their  heads 
above  water.  At  the  opposite  extreme 
are  the  15  or  so  outstanding  medical 
schools.  These  grants  will  enable  them 
to  continue  their  work  on  the  frontiers 
of  knowledge.  For  the  great  majority 
of  medical  schools,  unable  both  to  main- 
tain their  standards  and  expand  enroll- 
ment, these  grants  will  help  them  to  ac- 
complish their  needs  of  the  future. 

A  number  of  amendments  were  made 
in  the  House-passed  bill.  I  was  honored 
to  cosponsor  with  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI, 
an  amendment  to  add  pharmacy  stu- 
dents to  those  able  to  receive  scholar- 
ships under  the  legislation.  A  rather 
constant  pharmacist-to-population  ratio 
of  67  per  100,000  has  existed  from  at 
least  1920  until  recently.  To  maintain 
this  ratio,  pharmacy  schools  will  need  to 
produce  6,600  graduates  annually  from 
1965-70,  almost  twice  the  current  figure. 
During  1970-75,  the  figure  will  be  7,200. 
In  hospitals,  the  demand  for  pharma- 
cists exceeds  the  supply.  Of  our  7,000 
hospitals,  only  one-half  have  the  serv- 
ices of  a  full-time  pharmacist. 


I  was  also  the  sponsor  in  the  commit- 
tee, with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  as  the  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment  adding  podiatry  to  all 
the  programs  of  health  professions  edu- 
cational assistance  in  the  bill.  The  five 
accredited  podiatry  colleges  have  been 
entitled  to  construction  grants  under  the 
1963  act;  the  House  version  of  H.R.  3141 
made  podiatry  students  eligible  for  this 
program  of  student  loans.  Our  commit- 
tee felt  that  there  was  good  reason  to 
amend  the  House  bill  to  make  podiatry 
colleges  eligible  for  improvement  grants, 
and  podiatry  students  eligible  for  the 
scholarships  established  by  the  bill. 
Testimony  presented  to  our  committee 
clearly  established  that  there  is  a  present 
shortage  in  the  number  of  podiatrists 
needed  in  our  Nation's  health  care,  and 
that  this  shortage  will  intensify  unless 
we  take  the  same  remedial  steps  that  are 
being  taken  for  the  other  health  profes- 
sions. 

Mr.  President,  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  giving  Americans  the  best 
health  care  in  the  world.  Without  the 
Federal  role,  much  less  of  the  total  gross 
national  product  would  be  charmeled 
into  expenditures  for  health  purposes. 
Total  expenditures  for  health  and  medi- 
cal care  for  fiscal  1964  totaled  $25.4  bil- 
lion, of  which  $9  billion  represented 
public — Federal,  State,  and  local — funds. 
Federal  expenditures  were  $4.4  billion,  or 
12.9  percent  of  total  expenditures.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  statement  of  public  expenditures  for 
health  and  medical  care,  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    op    Public     ExPENnmniES    for 
Health  and  Medical  Care 

Total  expenditures  for  health  and  medical 
care  for  fiscal  year  1964  totaled  $35.4  billion, 
of  which  $9  billion  (25  percent)  represented 
public  (Federal,  State,  and  local)  funds. 
Major  expenditures  for  health  within  the 
public  sector  of  the  economy  include  the 
following: 

Millions 

General  hospital  medical  care $2,  387.  8 

Vendor  medical  payments  for  pub- 
lic assistance  recipients 1,147.0 

Biomedical    research 1,134.3 

Veterans    hospitals    and    medical 

care 1, 070.  9 

Defense  Department  facilities  and 
medical  care  for  dependents  of 

service  personnel 985.  6 

Medical  facilities  for  construction 717.  5 

Federal  expenditures  of  $4,413  million  dur- 
ing calendar  1963  represented  12.9  percent  of 
total  expenditures.  Major  Items  Included 
the  following: 

Millions 

Hospital  care $1,763 

Physician's  services 187 

Dentist's  services 108 

Nursing   home    care 186 

Medical  activities  in  Federal  units 642 

Government  public  health  activities- _        246 

Research 1,  004 

Medical  facilities  construction 371 

From  July  1947  to  June  1964  the  HIU- 
Burton  program  has  invested  $2,166  million 
as   the   Federal  share   of   a   $6,837   million 


construction  program  providing  313,762  beds 
m  hospitals,  nvirsing  homes,  and  other  health 
facilities. 

Federal  expenditures  for  medical  and 
health  related  research  from  1947  to  1964 
total  approximately  $5,700  millions. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  connection  with  the  colloquy  which 
has  been  had  recently,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that,  for  the  last  year  for 
which  we  have  data,  1963,  I  believe  that 
17.5  percent  of  the  medical  doctors  li- 
censed in  America  were  graduates  of  for- 
eign medical  schools.  This  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  there  were  no  places 
in  America  for  students  to  go  to  school. 

In  American  hospitals  last  year,  24 
percent  of  all  interns  were  graduates  of 
foreign  schools.  Twenty-seven  percent 
of  all  residents  were  graduates  of  foreign 
medical  schools. 

In  the  last  year  for  which  we  have 
data,  1963,  of  the  approximately  9,200 
physicians  licensed  to  practice  in  the 
United  States,  more  than  1,600  were 
graduates  of  foreign  medical  schools. 

There  is  a  great  shortage  of  oppor- 
tunity for  young  Americans  to  acquire 
a  medical  education.  When  we  consid- 
er the  shortage  of  medical  facilities  and 
the  fa<;t  that  we  are  replacing  doctors 
who  have  died  or  retired  from  the  pro- 
fession, the  vast  increase  in  population, 
and  the  existing  shortage  of  physicians, 
the  amounts  provided  in  the  bill  are 
modest  because  of  the  needs  of  people  for 
medical  treatment.  These  needs  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  with  the  medicare  bill. 
There  are  no  prospects  in  sight  for  fill- 
ing the  needs. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  very  modest 
approach.  In  1963,  Congress  passed  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama, 
who  has  done  more  to  aid  and  further 
the  health  of  American  people  than  has 
any  other  man  who  as  ever  served  in 
Congress.  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
was  responsible  for  the  Hill-Burton  Act 
under  which  more  than  $1  billion  a  year 
is  being  spent  for  medical  research  In 
America. 

I  repeat  that  this  is  a  modest  amount. 
It  has  been  brought  out  that  this  meas- 
ure will  aid  pharmacy  and  podiatry, 
which  are  recognized  professions.  There 
is  a  great  shortage  in  these  fields. 

This  would  help  to  strengthen  the  1963 
act  and  help  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  that  act,  on  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  held 
so  many  days  of  hearings  and  worked 
so  hard. 

Mr.  HHiL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Texas  for  his  kind  words. 
The  health  of  the  American  people  has 
had  no  more  vigorous  fighter  than  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborottgh]. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
his  work  in  this  field.  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  to  the  fact  that,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  has  created  a  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  loans  to  stu- 
dents.   I  believe  the  amount  of  the  fund 
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was  $12.5  million.  Then  they  said  they 
would  go  further  than  that.  The  beauty 
about  insuring  the  loans,  as  I  said  the 
other  day  in  connection  with  another 
bill,  is  that  for  every  dollar  we  Invest, 
we  get  S12.5  of  loan  fund.  This  is  so 
much  more  profitable,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  in  providing  assistance  for 
those  who  need  it  and  giving  direct  loans 
that,  it  seems  to  me,  we  ought  perhaps 
to -try  to  reorient  many  of  the  programs 
of  this  nature,  as  we  have  done  in  the 
Higher  Education  Act  as  It  came  to  the 
committee. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  purpose  of 
continuing  to  give  loans  and  scholar- 
ships directly  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury 
Is  pretty  nearly  self-defeating  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall 
have  to  repay  this.  As  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  said, 
the  first  supplemental  bill  for  programs, 
without  counting  these  others,  will 
amount  to  many  billions  of  dollars.  I 
know  Ihat  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
well  aware  of  that. 

I  should  also  say  that  there  was  sub- 
stantial evidence,  back  in  1961,  when  I 
was  serving  on  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  which 
would  indicate  that  many  of  the  medical 
schools,  the  money  for  which  was  to  be 
provided  under  the  pending  bill,  were 
about  ready  to  arrange  their  own  private 
financing  when  the  bill  came  along,  and 
now  they  have  been  waiting  to  make  sure 
they  could  get  funds  under  this  program, 
instead  of  going  forward  with  their  own 
financing.  Perhaps  that  is  not  true  in 
this  particular  extension,  but  it  certainly 
was  the  situation  back  in  1961. 

There  was  also  substantial  evidence — 
and  when  I  complete  my  statement  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  about  it — 
that  the  number  of  doctors  per  1,000 
population  had  not  varied  in  the  last  20 
years,  that  the  same  ratio  was  still  being 
maintained.  I  do  not  think  that  is  true 
of  dentists,  of  podiatrists,  or  of  phar- 
macists. But  with  respect  to  medical 
doctors,  including  specialists,  it  is  my 
imderstanding  that  the  ratio  remained 
about  the  same. 

If  that  is  so— and  I  believe  there  was 
evidence  to  that  effect — I  should  say  that 
what  we  are  doing  by  the  passage  of  the 
bill  is  to  create  more  doctors  per  thou- 
sand. Then  the  question  is,  can  we  get 
them  to  the  spots  where  they  are  urgent- 
ly needed,  or  will  they  congregate,  as  they 
always  have  before,  in  the  areas  most 
profitable  to  them? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me  at  that  point? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  HILL.  The  distinguished  Senator 
will  recognize  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
much  older  population  now  than  we  had 
some  time  ago.  At  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  life  expectancy  of  the  average 
American  was  47  years.  The  life  expect- 
ancy of  the  average  American  today  is 
not  47  years,  but  the  Biblical  three  score 
and  ten,  70  years. 

Older  people  require  a  good  deal  more 
medical  care  and  medical  attention,  and 
make  more  demands  upon  the  doctors 
than  was  the  case  in  the  days  when  our 
population  was  much  younger. 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  has  asked 
a  very  pertinent  question.  It  should  be 
added  that  we  have  the  so-called  Cot- 
ton amendment  included  in  the  bill  at 
section  4(b)  (2)  which  deals  through  the 
loan  program  and  forgiveness  with  the 
efifort  to  bring  young  doctors  into  areas 
where  they  are  urgently  needed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. That  helps  on  the  point  I  was 
making. 

Mr.  HILL.  If  I  may  say,  the  first  bill 
the  Committee  on  Public  Health  and 
Welfare  reported  out  to  the  Congress 
was  the  Cotton  bill.  The  House  did  not 
pass  that  bill  after  the  Senate  passed  it. 
but  the  House  did,  I  think  very  wisely, 
incorporate  the  provisions  of  that  bill 
into  the  pending  bill,  and  it  is  now,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  states,  before  us  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  still  wish  to  say, 
as  a  statement  of  position,  that  I  am  go- 
ing to  try,  wherever  we  are  putting 
these  financial  programs  into  effect,  to 
make  them  an  insurance-type  program, 
as  opposed  to  a  direct  loan,  because  in 
that  way  we  vastly  multiply  the  amoimt 
of  assistance  that  would  be  available  to 
the  students. 

Mr.  HILL.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  York  wish  to  inquire  further? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  was  about  to  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  join  him  completely. 
One  of  the  provisions  I  hope  we  will  fight 
for  like  tigers  in  the  conference  on  the 
higher  education  bill  is  the  underwriting 
of  private  loans.  I  would  welcome,  even 
if  we  can  make  it  and  the  facts  wiU  back 
it,  a  review  of  this  bill,  or  every  one  of 
these  bills  on  this  question.  I  could  not 
agree  with  the  Senator  more.  He  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  We  multiply  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  students  manifold  by  doing 
it  that  way.  One  of  the  most  gratifying 
things  about  my  own  service  en  the  com- 
mittee was  the  fact,  for  one  of  the  very 
few  times  in  my  life,  the  American 
Bankers  Association  put  out  a  flyer  back- 
ing my  amendment  and  urging  that  this 
provision  in  the  higher  education  bill,  of 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  the  author, 
be  included  in  the  bill.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  Senator  and  will  be  de- 
lighted to  join  him  in  that  total  effort. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Colorado  that  I  agree  with 
him  wholeheartedly.  We  should  con- 
tinue to  explore  the  matter,  just  as  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  suggested  and 
as  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
agreed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  sure  that  un- 
der the  capable  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  we 
can  have  this  done  with  many  programs 
as  we  move  forward. 
Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  think  I  have  said  what  I  wanted  to  say. 
I  wanted  to  make  clear  that  we  did  what 
we  did  about  pharmacists  because  we  find 
it  represents  a  profession  in  which  there 
is  a  shortage.    I  also  wanted  to  trace  out 
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the  origins  of  this  bill,  because  the  au- 
thorization in  this  measure  sounds  hke  a 
substantial  sum  of  money.  I  think  the 
Senate  is  entitled  to  know  the  postulate 
of  experience  upon  which  we  have  based 
it,  that  it  is  not  just  breaking  in  here  with 
an  vmtried  $700  million  program. 

I  think,  the  orders  of  magnitude  having 
already  been  established  by  the  actual 
appropriations  in  the  existing  bill,  the 
Senate  should  not  feel  that  at  this  late 
hour  on  a  Thursday  night  we  have  sud- 
denly come  in  with  some  untried  big 
money  program.  It  is  most  deserving 
and  is  the  very  bedrock  of  anything  in 
the  medical  care  field  to  have  the  profes- 
sional people  needed  to  do  the  job.  That 
is  exactly  what  we  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  provide  through  this  program. 

I  should  like  to  reiterate  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  renders  us  all 
a  service  in  alerting  us  to  the  private  en- 
terprise possibilities,  which  are  enor- 
mous in  this  field,  and  which  we  should 
utilize  to  the  full  in  every  way  they  can 
be  adapted  to  fill  the  need.  Thus  the 
Government  would  only  be  the  backup 
where  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  esteemed  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  his  statement. 

I  3^eld  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  say  that  this 
bill  had  been  carefully  considered  in  the 
subcommittee  and  the  committee,  that 
we  fought  long  and  hard  on  it,  and  are 
delighted  with  the  way  it  has  come  out, 
and  also  to  express  my  belief  that  the 
podiatrists  and  the  pharmacists  are  also 
included  in  this  new  version  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  express  my  thanks  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  the  fine 
help  he  gave  in  the  consideration  and  in 
the  reporting  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  should  say  one 
word  more.  I  spoke  about  this  bill  being 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  vote  of  340  to 
47,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  the  support 
of  the  administration  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

It  also  has  the  support  of  the  American 
College  of  Physicians,  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges,  the  American 
Dental  Association,  the  Association  of 
American  Dental  Schools,  the  American 
Nurses  Association,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy,  the 
American  Podiatry  Association,  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  the 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Osteopathic  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  and  many  individuals  and 
representatives  of  schools,  who  have  con- 
veyed their  strong  support  of  this  bill  to 
the  committee.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 
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The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  the 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OP  THE  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
8310. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8310)  to  amend  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act  to  assist  in  providing  more 
flexibility  in  the  financing  and  adminis- 
tration of  State  rehabilitation  programs, 
and  to  assist  in  the  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  services  and  facilities  pro- 
vided under  such  programs,  particularly 
for  the  mentally  retarded  and  other 
groups  presenting  special  vocational  re- 
habilitation problems,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
made  the  pending  business  for  tomorrow. 
There  will  be  no  action  taken  on  the 
measure  this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none;  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


order  previously  entered,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjounm:ient  imtil  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate, 
imder  the  order  previously  entered,  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Friday.  October 
1, 1965,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES Al^D  SIGN  BILLS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  House,  and  that 
the  Vice  President  be  authorized  to  sign 
Dills  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  until  noon,  October  1,  1965. 

pe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  pursuant  to  the 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  30, 1965: 
In  thb  Abmy 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  C!ode. 
section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  V^Uliam  Henry  Sterling  Wright, 
018129,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

U.S.  Marshaz, 
Leonard  T.  Heckathorn,  of  South  Dakota, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  South 
Dakota  for  the  term  of  4  years.    (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

UJ3.  Attornet 
H.  Moody  Brlckett,  of  Montana,  to  be  UJ3. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Montana  for  the 
term  of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  30.  1965: 
Public  Health  Service 

William  H.  Stewart,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
for  a  term  of  4  years. 
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Thursday,  September  30, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  Josef  Nordenhaug,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  143:  8:  Let  me  hear  in  the 
morning  of  Thy  steadfast  love,  for  in 
Thee  I  put  my  trust.  Teach  me  the  way 
I  should  go,  for  to  Thee  I  lift  up  my  soul. 

Let  us  pray: 

Almighty  God,  we  thank  Thee  that  the 
way  to  Thee  is  open.  Give  us  now  an 
awareness  of  Thy  presence,  and  faith 
to  respond  to  Thy  beckoning. 

We  declare  our  utter  dependence  on 
Thee  and  confess  our  failures  and  limita- 
tions. We  seek  Thy  forgiveness  for  the 
past  and  resources  for  the  obligations 
of  the  future. 

We  do  not  shrink  back  from  the  bur- 
dens of  this  turbulent  age,  but  are  grate- 
ful that  Thou  hast  matched  us  with  this 
hour. 

We  intercede  for  our  Nation  and  all 
the  peoples  of  the  earth.  Guide  us  by 
Thy  Spirit  to  find  the  way  of  peace  and 
righteousness  and  to  walk  in  it. 

May  the  peace  of  God  guard  our  hearts 
and  minds  through  Christ  Jesus.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  September  14, 1965: 

H.R.  4465.  An  act  to  enact  part  m  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  entitled  "Dece- 
dents' Estates  and  Fiduciary  Relations."  codi- 
fying the  general  and  permanent  laws  relat- 
ing to  decedents'  estates  and  fiduciary  rela- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
On  September  15, 1965: 

HJl.  1443.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Olga 
Bernice  Bramson  Gllflllan; 

H.R.  1627.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Esterina 
Ricupero; 

H.R.  1820.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wliuome 
Elaine  Gordon; 

H.R.  2678.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joo  Yul 
Kim; 

H.R.2871.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dorota 

Zytka; 

H.R.  3292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Consuelo 
Alvarado  de  Corpus; 

H.R.  5024.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
14,  United  States  Code,  and  the  Military  Per- 
sonnel and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of 
1964,  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  claims 
against  the  United  States  by  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  and  civilian  ofBcers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  for  damage  to, 
or  loss  of,  personal  property  Incident  to  their 
service,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  6719.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Kazuyo  Watanabe  Rldgely;  and 

H  Jl.  9570.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  relieve  applicants  from  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  act  if  he  determine* 
that  the  granting  of  relief  would  not  be  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest,  and  that  the  ap- 
plicant would  not  be  likely  to  conduct  his 
operations  in  an  unlawful  manner. 
On  September  16,  1965: 
H.R.  10775.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purp>oses. 

On  September  17,  1965: 
H.R.  725.  An  act  to  clarify  the  responsibU- 
ity  for  marking  of  obstructions  in  navigable 
waters; 

H.R.  727.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Coast  Guard  Band;  and 

H.R.  1402.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Rosendo  Barahona. 

On  September  21,  1965: 
H.R.  2305.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zenaida 
Quijano  Lazaro; 

H.R.  3039.  An  act  to  amend  1006  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary concerned,  vmder  certain  conditions,  to 
make  payment  of  pay  and  allowances  to 
members  of  an  armed  force  under  bis  Jiirls- 
diction  before  the  end  of  the  pay  period  for 
which  such  payment  is  due; 

H.R.  5989.  An  act  to  amend  section  27,  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1920.  as  amended  (46 
U.S.C.  883);  and 

H.R.  8351.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
L.  Aiu  and  others. 

On  September  22.  1965: 
H.R.  8027.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  In 
training  State  and  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers and  other  p>ersonnel.  and  in  improving 
capabilities,  techniques,  and  practices  in 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  and  preven- 
tion and  control  of  crime,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  8333.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  program  of  cash  awards  for  suggestions, 
inventions,    or    scientific    achievements    by 
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members  of  the  Armed  Forces  which  con- 
tribute to  the  efficiency,  economy,  or  other 
Improveme.-t  of  Government  operations;  and 

H  R.  1058G.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the 
nscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  September  25,  1965: 

H.R.  1892.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Richard  G.  Smith.  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired; 

H.R.  7779.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  retire- 
ment of  enlisted  members  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve; 

HJl.  8761.  An  act  to  provide  an  Increase  In 
the  retired  pay  of  certain  members  of  the 
former  Lighthouse  Service; 

H.R.  10323.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H  J.  Res.  504.  Joint  resolution  to  facilitate 
the  admission  into  the  United  States  of  cer- 
tain aliens. 

On  September  27,  1965: 

H.R.  6431 .  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  provide  that  certain  forms  of  nickel 
be  admitted  free  of  duty;  and 

HJl.  8469.  An  act  to  provide  certain  in- 
creases In  annuities  payable  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  September  29,  1965: 

H.R.  3128.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
lannuzzi; 

H.R.  3684.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Alexander  F.  Berol.  U.S.  Army,  retired; 

H.R.  8218.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter  K. 
Willis; 

H.R.9221.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  10014.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  2,  1954.  relating  to  office  space  in  the 
districts  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  act  of  June  27,  1956,  re- 
lating to  office  space  in  the  States  of  Sena- 
tors; and 

H.R.  10874.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  to  eliminate  cerUln  provi- 
sions which  reduce  spouses'  annuities,  to 
provide  covern^e  for  tips,  to  increase  the  base 
on  which  railroad  retirement  benefits  and 
taxes  are  computed,  and  to  change  the  rail- 
road retirement  tax  rates. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  title : 

S.  596.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  assist  in  combating  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  and  stroke,  and  other  major 
diseases.  ,  *" 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment," appointed  Mr.  Monroxey  and 
Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the  joint  select 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for 
the  disposition  of  executive  papers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States  numbered  66-6. 


FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE    APPROPRI- 
ATION ACT.  1966 

Mr.  WHITTEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 


[Mr.  Passman],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  10871) ,  the  Foreign  Assistance  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act  of 
1966. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMEND  TITLE  V  OF  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT 
ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  9336)  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1949  relating  to  cer- 
tain claims  against  the  Government  of 
Cuba,  with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert : 

"That  section  501  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  (22  U.S.C. 
1643)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'which 
have  arisen  out  of  debts  for  merchandise 
furnished  or  services  rendered  by  nationals 
of  the  United  States  without  regard  to  the 
date  on  which  such  merchandise  was  fur- 
nished or  services  were  rendered  or'. 

"Sec.  2.  Section  503(a)  of  such  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  1643(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'arising  out  of  debts  for  merchandise  fur- 
nished or  services  rendered  by  nationals  of 
the  United  States  without  regard  to  the  date 
on  which  such  merchandise  was  furnished 
or  services  were  rendered  or". 

"Sec.  3.  Section  505(a)  of  such  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  1643d)  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
sentence  at  the  end  thereof  as  follows:  'A 
claim  under  section  503(a)  of  this  title  based 
upon  a  debt  or  other  obligation  owing  by 
any  corporation,  association,  or  other  entity 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  State,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
shall  be  considered,  only  when  such  debt  or 
other  obligation  Is  a  charge  on  property 
which  has  been  nationalized,  expropriated. 
Intervened,  or  taken  by  the  Government  of 
Cuba.' 

"Sec.  4.  Section  506  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
1643e)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ':  Pro- 
vided, That  the  deduction  of  such  amounts 
shall  not  be  construed  as  divesting  the  United 
States  of  any  rights  against  the  Government 
of   Cuba   for   the   nmounts   so    deducted'. 

"Sec.  5.  Section  511  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
1643J)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'appropriations 

"  'Sec.  511.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Commission  to  pay  Its  ad- 
ministrative expenses  Incurred  in  carrying 
out  its  functions  under  this  title.' " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman  please 
explain  the  Senate  amendments? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  will  be  very  happy  to  explain 
them. 

Mr.  HALL.   I  should  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  As  you  will  recall,  this 
bill  passed  the  House  earlier  without  any 


objection.  When  it  got  to  the  other 
body  three  amendments  were  added. 
The  first  amendment  pertains  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission.  In  addition  to  the 
written  decision,  a  statement  of  the 
evidence  relied  upon  and  the  reasoning 
employed  in  reaching  the  decision  is 
required. 

In  the  House  version  that  language 
was  not  included.  The  other  body  de- 
cided to  put  it  back  in.  We  felt  that  a 
documented  explanation  of  claims  deter- 
mination was  actually  calling  for  too 
much  detail,  but  the  other  body  insisted 
on  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  really  was  just  a  ques- 
tion of  having  conforming  technical 
language? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  other  matter  which  is  more 
substantive  had  to  do  with  the  limitation 
on  the  House  side  on  the  authorization, 
not  to  exceed  $750,000.  The  Senate  re- 
moved the  limitation  and  inserted  a 
general  authorization.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive any  reason  why  the  administrative 
expenses  for  the  program  should  go 
beyond  $750,000  to  $1  million.  It  is  our 
intention  that  they  should  not. 

Therefore  we  had  no  particular  objec- 
tion to  the  removal  of  the  limitation 
although  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  would 
much  prefer  to  stay  within  the  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  the  gentleman  now  ad- 
vising the  House  that  this  is  open  ended 
so  far  as  expenses  of  the  Commission  are 
concerned? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Yes.  The  authoriza- 
tion limitation  has  been  removed.  I 
should  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  am  not  unduly  concerned  about  that 
because,  as  we  know,  it  still  has  to  go 
through  the  appropriations  process. 
These  are  administrative  expenses  for 
processing,  for  personnel,  et  cetera, 
which  we  can  keep  under  careful  scru- 
tiny. It  is  our  purpose  in  the  authoriz- 
ing committee  to  do  that. 

So,  as  I  say,  I  am  not  unduly  con- 
cerned on  that  score. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  making  that  legislative 
record.  We  are  constantly  aware  that 
these  authorizations  come  back  to  haunt 
us  in  the  appropriations  process.  We 
have  to  lay  one  off  against  the  other. 
We  would  certainly  hope  that  we  never 
just  tacitly  agree  to  open-ended  au- 
thorizations of  appropriation. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  feeling. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Even  though 
the  total  limitation  has  been  removed, 
my  impression  from  the  colloquy  taking 
place  is  that  those  who  are  administer- 
ing the  program  shall  be  required,  ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  to  have  in  effect  an  ad- 
ministrative ceiling  on  the  handling  of 
this  particular  program;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  can  tell  you  why  this  came  about. 
The  best  estimates  on  administrative 
cost  ran  somewhere  between  $750,000  and 
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$1  million.  I  think  that  is  the  reason 
that  the  other  body  decided  to  remove 
the  limitation.  We  had  intended  to  stay 
within  tliose  figures  and  certainly  I 
should  think  $750,000  would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  for  his 
contribution,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
one  other  amendment  to  which  I  might 
refer.  This  has  to  do  with  creditor 
claims.  Such  claims  must  be  evidenced 
by  a  charge  on  the  property  taken.  This 
was  not  in  the  House  version  because  we 
could  not  get  an  agreement  as  to  how 
creditors  could  file  separate  claims.  The 
otlier  body,  the  executive  agencies  con- 
curring, would  allow  creditors  to  file  sep- 
arate claims  where  that  credit  was  se- 
cured by  a  property  interest. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  does. 
We  believe  it  is  a  good  amendment. 
Therefore,  we  ask  the  House  to  concur 
in  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  intended  by  ref- 
erence to  a  takeover  date  in  this  legis- 
lation to  give  the  Government  of  Cuba 
the  advantage  of  any  statute  of  limita- 
tions defense  not  asserted  prior  to  the 
takeover  date. 

Furthermore,  the  amendments  are  not 
intended  to  deprive  an  American  claim- 
ant of  a  legitimate  element  of  its  claim 
and  provide  a  windfall  to  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment. Services  rendered  or  merchan- 
dise furnished  in  intercompany  transac- 
tions regardless  of  their  date  ought  to 
be  considered,  even  though  legal  steps 
were  not  taken  to  establish  these  debts 
and  to  prevent  the  running  of  the  statute 
of  limitations.  For  example,  claims  based 
on  transactions  betw'een  an  American 
supply  company  operating  in  Cuba 
thi-ough  its  wholly  owned  Cuban  sub- 
sidiary where  goods  have  been  delivered 
over  a  long  period  of  years  prior  to  1959 
and  payment  has  not  been  received,  nor 
legal  action  taken  to  reduce  the  debt  to 
judgment  or  otherwise  establish  it 
through  judicial  proceedings,  should  be 
considered  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  explanation. 
It  is  entirely  satisfactory.  But  now  the 
House  has  this  Information  to  which  we 
will  agree  by  unanimous  consent,  al- 
though I  still  have  some  reservation  about 
the  second  portion  of  the  amendment 
which  is  on  open-ended  funding,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 

in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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"CANBERRA"  WEEK 
Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
508,  and  ask  for  Its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 


The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows : 

H.  CoN.  Res.  508 

Whereas  the  United  States  ship  Canberra  is 
the  only  cruiser  In  American  naval  history 
to  bear  the  name  of  a  foreign  city;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  ship  Canberra 
was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  first  guided- 
mlssile  cruisers  in  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  ship  Canberra 
has  been  In  the  service  of  the  United  States 
Navy  for  over  twenty  years  and  established  a 
record  of  which  all  Americans  can  be  jiistly 
proud;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  ship  Canberra  Is 
currently  In  service  as  part  of  the  effort  to 
stem  the  tide  of  Commtmist  aggression :  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation setting  aside  the  eight-day  period 
beginning  October  10,  1965,  as  "Canberra 
Week"  In  honor  of  all  those  who  have  served, 
and  are  serving,  the  cause  of  freedom  as 
officers  and  members  of  the  crew  of  the 
United  States  ship  Canberra. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present.  Evidently,  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  340] 

Anderson,  111.  Dlggs  Morris 

Andrews,  Dorn  Morton 

George  W.  Dow  O'Hara,  ni. 

Andrews,  Duncan,  Oreg.  Powell 

Glenn  Frellnghuysen  Rivers,  Alaska 

Ashley  Goodell  Rivers.  S.C. 

Aspinall  Hagan,  Ga.  Roblson   \ 

Blatnik  Hansen,  Iowa  Roncallo 

Bolton  Hardy  Scott 

Bonner  Hathaway  Sickles 

Brown,  Calif.  Holifield  Talcott 

Burton,  Utah  Johnson,  Okla.  Thomas 

Carter  Lindsay  Thompson,  N.J. 

Colmer  Long  La.  Toll 

Daddario  Michel  Wilson,  Bob 

Daw.son  Mize 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  384 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  THIRD  INTERNATIONAL  CON- 
FERENCE ON  THE  PEACEFUL  USES 
OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  297) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 


read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  ordered 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Third  International  Conference 
on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy, 
which  was  held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
from  August  31  to  September  9,  1964, 
yielded  much  evidence  that  the  world  is 
on  the  threshold  of  an  exciting  new  era 
of  nuclear  power.  The  work  of  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  at 
Vienna,  since  its  establishment  in  1957, 
has  contributed  to  the  development  of 
the  capabilities  of  many  countries  to 
cross  this  threshold.  The  programs  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
as  they  were  carried  forward  during 
1964,  gave  promise  that  the  Agency 
will  contribute  in  growing  measure 
over  future  years  to  the  application 
of  the  atom  to  the  constructive  works  of 
man. 

Particularly  noteworthy  was  the  prog- 
ress made  by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  during  1964  in  laying  the 
foundations  for  restricting  the  use  of 
nuclear  energy  exclusively  to  peaceful 
purposes.  In  February  1964  the  Agency 
adopted  a  system  of  safeguards,  applica- 
ble to  all  nuclear  reactors,  designed  to 
guard  against  the  diversion  of  nuclear 
materials  to  military  use.  In  September 
1964  the  Agency's  Director  General  re- 
ported that  agreements  had  been  nego- 
tiated with  17  of  the  38  countries  of  the 
world  possessing  nuclear  reactors, 
whereby  some  or  all  of  their  nuclear  fa- 
cilities would  be  placed  under  the  safe- 
guards of  the  Agency. 

The  United  States  has  supported  these 
activities,  and  looks  to  the  Agency  to 
play  an  increasingly  significant  role  in 
developing  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
the  benefit  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
U.S.  participation  in  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  during  the  year 
1964  is  the  subject  of  this  eighth  annual 
report  which  I  am  transmitting  to  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
Participation  Act. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  September  30, 1965. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  sit  during  general  debate  this  after- 
noon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONALITY 
ACT 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
2580)  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  smd  for  other  purposes, 
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and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  heu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1101) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2580)  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  p.nd 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

"That  section  201  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  175;  8  U.S.C.  1151) 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'"Sec.  201.  (a)  Exclusive  of  special  Im- 
migrants defined  In  section  101(a)  (27),  and 
of  the  Immediate  relatives  of  United  States 
citizens  specified  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  number  of  aliens  who  may  be 
Issued  immigrant  visas  or  who  may  other- 
wise acquire  the  status  of  an  alien  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  or  who  may,  pursuant  to  section 
203(a)(7)  enter  conditionally,  (1)  shall  not 
In  any  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  any 
fiscal  year  exceed  a  total  of  45.000  and  (il) 
shall  not  in  any  fiscal  year  exceed  a  total  of 
170.000. 

•"(b)  The  "Immediate  relatives"  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  mean 
the  children,  spouses,  and  parents  of  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  in 
the  case  of  parents,  such  citizen  must  be  at 
least  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  im- 
mediate relatives  specified  in  this  subsection 
who  are  otherwise  qualified  for  admission  as 
Immigrants  shall  be  admitted  as  such,  with- 
out regard  to  the  numerical  limitations  in 
this  Act. 

"  '(c)  Dtiring  the  period  from  July  1,  1965, 
through  June  30,  1968.  the  annual  quota  of 
any  quota  area  shall  be  the  same  as  that 
which  existed  for  that  area  on  June  30.  1965. 
The  Secretary  of  State  shall,  not  later  than 
on  the  sixtieth  day  immediately  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  and 
again  on  or  before  September  1,  1966.  and 
•September  1.  1967.  determine  and  proclaim 
the  amount  of  quota  numbers  which  remain 
unused  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
on  June  30.  1965,  June  30,  1966,  and  June  30. 
1967,  respectively,  and  are  available  for  dis- 
tribution pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section. 

••  '(d)  Quota  numbers  not  issued  or  other- 
wise used  during  the  previous  fiscal  year,  as 
determined  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(c)  hereof,  shall  be  transferred  to  an  im- 
migration pool.  Allocation  of  numbers  from 
the  pool  and  from  national  quotas  shall  not 
together  exceed  In  any  fiscal  year  the  nxmierl- 
cal  limitations  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  Immigration  pool  shall  be  made 
available  to  Immigrants  otherwise  admissi- 
ble under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  prompt  Issuance  of  a  pref- 
erence visa  due  to  oversubscription  of  their 
quotas,  or  subquotas  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Visas  and  conditional 
entries  shall  be  allocated  from  the  immigra- 
tion pool  within  the  percentage  limitations 
and  In  the  order  of  priority  specified  In  sec- 
tion 203  without  regard  to  the  quota  to  which 
the  alien  is  chargeable. 


"'(e)  The  immigration  pool  and  the 
quotas  of  quota  areas  shall  terminate  June 
30,  1968.  Thereafter  immigrants  admissible 
xinder  the  provisions  of  this  Act  who  are  sub- 
ject to  the  numerical  limitations  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  admitted  In 
accordance  with  the  percentage  limitations 
and  in  the  order  of  priority  specified  in  sec- 
tion 203.' 

"Sec.  2.  Section  202  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  175;  8  U.S.C. 
1152)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(a)  No  person  shall  receive  any  prefer- 
ence or  priority  or  be  discriminated  against 
In  the  issuance  of  an  immigrant  visa  be- 
cause of  his  race,  sex,  nationality,  place  of 
birth,  or  place  of  residence,  except  as  specif- 
ically provided  In  section  101  (a)  (27),  sec- 
tion 201(b),  and  section  203:  Provided,  That 
the  total  number  of  immigrant  visas  and  the 
number  of  conditional  entries  made  avail- 
able to  natives  of  any  single  foreign  state 
imder  paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  section 
203(a)  shall  not  exceed  20.000  In  any  fiscal 
year:  Provided  further.  That  the  foregoing 
proviso  shall  not  operate  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants  who  may  be  admitted  un- 
der the  quota  of  any  quota  area  before  June 
30.  1968. 

"'(b)   Each     Independent    country,     self- 
governing  dominion,  mandated  territory,  and 
territory  under  the  international  trusteeship 
system  of  the  United   Nations,  other  than 
the  United  States  and  its  outlying  posses- 
sions shall  be  treated  as  a  separate  foreign 
state    for    the    purposes    of    the    numerical 
limitation  set  forth  In  the  proviso  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  when  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.     All  other  Inhabited 
lands  shall  be  attributed  to  a  foreign  state 
specified  by  the  Secretary  of  State.    For  the 
purposes  of    this   Act   the   foreign   state   to 
which  an  immigrant  Is  chargeable  shall  be 
determined  by  birth  within  such  foreign  state 
except  that  (1)  an  alien  child,  when  accom- 
panied by  his  alien  parent  or  parents,  may 
be  charged  to  the  same  foreign  state  as  the 
accompanying   parent    or   of   either   accom- 
panying parent  If  such  parent  has  received 
or  would  be  qualified  for  an  Immigrant  visa, 
If  necessary  to  prevent  the  separation  of  the 
child  from  the  accompanying  i>arent  or  par- 
ents, and  if  the  foreign  state  to  which  such 
parent  has  been  or  would  be  chargeable  has 
not   exceeded   the  numerical   limitation   set 
forth   In   the   proviso   to  subsection    (a)    of 
this  section  for  that  fiscal  year;    (2)    if  an 
alien  is  chargeable  to  a  different  foreign  state 
from  that  of  his  accompanying  spouse,  the 
foreign  state  to  which  such  alien  is  charge- 
able may,  if  necessary  to  prevent  the  separa- 
tion of  husband  and  wife,  be  determined  by 
the  foreign  state  of  the  accompanying  spouse, 
If  such  spouse  has  received  or  would  be  qual- 
ified for  an  immigrant  visa  and  If  the  foreign 
state  to  which  such  spouse  has  been  or  would 
be  chargeable  has  not  exceeded  the  nimierl- 
cal  limitation  set  forth  In  the  proviso  to  sub- 
section   (a)    of   this  section   for  that  fiscal 
year:   (3)  an  alien  born  In  the  United  States 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  born  In 
the  country  of  which  he  Is  a  citizen  or  sub- 
ject, or  If  he  Is  not  a  citizen  or  subject  of 
any  country  then  In  the  last  foreign  country 
In  which  he  had  his  residence  as  determined 
by  the  consular  officer;    (4)    an  alien   born 
within  any  foreign  state  In  which  neither  of 
his  parents  was  born  and  in  which  neither 
of  his  parents  had  a  residence  at  the  time  of 
such   alien's  birth   may   be   charged   to   the 
foreign  state  of  either  parent. 

"  '(c)  Any  Immigrant  bom  In  a  colony  or 
other  component  or  dependent  area  of  a 
foreign  state  xmless  a  special  Immigrant  as 
provided  In  section  101(a)  (27)  or  an  Imme- 
diate relative  of  a  United  States  citizen  as 
specified  In  section  201(b),  shall  be  charge- 
able, for  the  purpose  of  limitation  set  forth 
In  section  202(a),  to  the  foreign  state,  except 
that  the  nimiber  of  persons  bom  In  any 
such  colony  or  other  component  or  depend- 
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ent  area  overseas  from  the  foreign  state 
chargeable  to  the  foreign  state  In  any  one 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  1  per  centum  of 
the  maximum  number  of  Immigrant  vlaaa 
available  to  such  foreign  state. 

'"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  change  In  the 
territorial  limits  of  foreign  states,  the  Sec- 
retary  of  State  shall,  upon  recognition  of 
such  change.  Issue  appropriate  instructlona 
to  all  diplomatic  and  consular  offices.' 

"Sec.  3.  Section  203  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  175;  8  U.SC 
1153)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  203.  (a)  Aliens  who  are  subject  to 
the  nvmierlcal  limitations  specified  in  sec- 
tion 201(a)  shall  be  allotted  visas  or  their 
conditional  entry  authorized,  as  the  case  may 
be,  as  follows: 

'"(1)  Visas  shall  be  first  made  available, 
In  a  nxmiber  not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  of 
the  number  specified  in  section  201(a)  (11),  to 
qualified  Immigrants  who  are  the  immar- 
ried  sons  or  daughters  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

'"(2)  Visas  shall  next  be  made  available. 
In  a  number  not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  of 
the  number  specified  in  section  201(a)  (ll), 
plus  any  visas  not  required  for  the  classee 
specified  In  paragraph  (1).  to  qualified  im- 
migrants who  are  the  spouses,  unmarried 
sons  or  unmarried  daughters  of  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence, 

"'(3)  Visas  shall  next  be  made  available. 
In  a  number  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  number  specified  In  section  201(a)  (II). 
to  qualified  Immigrants  who  are  members  of 
the  professions,  or  who  because  of  their  ex- 
ceptional ability  In  the  sciences  or  the  ana 
will  substantially  benefit  prospectively  the 
national  economy,  cultural  Interests,  or  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States. 

'"(4)  Visas  shall  next  be  made  available, 
In  a  number  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  number  specified  In  section  201(a)  (11), 
plus  any  visas  not  required  for  the  classe* 
specified  In  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3),  to 
qualified  Immigrants  who  are  the  married 
sons  or  the  married  daughters  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

'"(5)  Visas  shall  next  be  made  available. 
in  a  number  not  to  exceed  24  per  centum  of 
the  number  specified  in  section  201(a)  (11). 
plus  any  visas  not  required  for  the  classes 
specified  In  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4),  to 
qualified  Immigrants  who  are  the  brothers 
or  sisters  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"'(6)  Visas  shall  next  be  made  available. 
In  a  number  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  number  specified  In  section  201(a)  (11), 
to  qualified  Immigrants  who  are  capable  of 
performing  specified  skilled  or  unskilled 
labor,  not  of  a  temporary  or  seasonal  nature, 
for  which  a  shortage  of  employable  and  will- 
ing persons  exists  In  the  United  States. 

"'(7)  Conditional  entries  shall  next  be 
made  available  by  the  Attorney  General,  pur- 
suant to  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe and  In  a  number  not  to  exceed  6  per 
centum  of  the  number  specified  In  section 
201  (a)  (il) ,  to  aliens  who  satisfy  an  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  officer  at  an 
examination  In  any  non-Communist  or  non- 
Communist-domlnated  country,  (A)  that  (1) 
because  of  persecution  or  fear  of  persecution 
on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  political  opin- 
ion they  have  fled  (I)  from  any  Communist 
or  Communist-dominated  country  or  area,  or 
(11)  from  any  country  within  the  gener»l 
area  of  the  Middle  East,  and  (11)  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  return  to  such  country  or 
area  on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  political 
opinion,  and  (III)  are  not  nationals  of  the 
countries  or  areas  In  which  their  application 
for  conditional  entry  Is  made;  or  (B)  that 
they  are  persons  uprooted  by  catastrophic 
natural  calamity  as  defined  by  the  President 
who  are  unable  to  return  to  their  usual  place 
of  abode.  For  the  purpose  of  the  foregoing 
the  term  "general  area  of  the  Middle  East' 
means  the  area  between  and  Including  (D 
Libya  on  the  west.  (2)  Turkey  on  the  north, 
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(3)  Pakistan  on  the  east,  and  (4)  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Ethiopia  on  the  south:  Provided, 
That  immigrant  visas  in  a  number  not  ex- 
ceeding one-half  the  number  specified  In  this 
paragraph  may  be  made  available.  In  lieu  of 
conditional  entries  of  a  like  number,  to  such 
aliens  who  have  been  continuously  physi- 
cally present  in  the  United  States  for  a  pe- 
riod of  at  least  two  years  prior  to  application 
for  adjustment  of  status. 

'"(8)  Visas  authorized  In  any  fiscal  year, 
less  those  required  for  issuance  to  the  classes 
specified  In  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  and 
less  the  number  of  conditional  entries  and 
visas  made  available  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(7),  shall  be  made  available  to  other  quali- 
fied Immigrants  strictly  In  the  chronological 
order  In  which  they  qualify.  Waiting  lists  of 
applicants  shall  be  maintained  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  No  Immigrant  visa  shall  be  Issued 
to  a  nonpreference  immigrant  under  this 
paragraph,  or  to  an  immigrant  with  a  pref- 
erence under  paragraph  (3)  or  (6)  of  this 
subsection,  until  the  consular  officer  Is  In 
receipt  of  a  determination  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  212(a)  (14). 

'"(9)  A  spouse  or  child  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 101(b)(1)(A),  (B).  (C),  (D).  or  (E) 
shall.  If  not  otherwise  entitled  to  an  Immi- 
grant status  and  the  Immediate  Issuance  of  a 
visa  or  to  conditional  entry  under  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (8),  be  entitled  to  the  same 
status,  and  the  same  order  of  consideration 
provided  In  subsection  (b) ,  If  accompanying, 
or  following  to  Join,  his  spouse  or  parent. 

*"(b)  In  considering  applications  for  im- 
migrant visas  under  subsection  (a)  consid- 
eration shall  be  given  to  applicants  in  the 
order  In  which  the  classes  of  which  they  are 
members  are  listed  In  subsection  (a). 

"'(c)  Immigrant  visas  Issued  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  of  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  Issued  to  eligible  immigrants 
In  the  order  In  which  a  petition  In  behalf 
of  each  such  immigrant  is  filed  with  the 
Attorney  General  as  provided  In  section  204. 

'"(d)  Every  immigrant  shall  be  presumed 
to  be  a  nonpreference  Immigrant  until  he 
establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  consular 
officer  and  the  Immigration  officer  that  he  Is 
entitled  to  a  preference  status  under  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (7)  of  subsection  (a), 
or  to  a  special  Immigrant  status  under  section 
101(a)  (27),  or  that  he  Is  an  immediate  rela- 
tive of  a  United  States  citizen  as  specified 
In  section  201(b).  In  the  case  of  any  alien 
claiming  in  his  application  for  an  immigrant 
visa  to  be  an  immediate  relative  of  a  United 
States  citizen  as  specified  In  section  201(b) 
or  to  be  entitled  to  preference  Immigrant 
status  under  paragraplis  (1)  through  (6) 
of  subsection  (a),  the  consular  officer  shall 
not  grant  such  status  until  he  has  been 
authorized  to  do  so  as  provided  by  section 
204. 

"'(e)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
his  responsibilities  In  the  orderly  adminis- 
tration of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  State 
18  authorized  to  make  reasonable  estimates 
or  the  anticipated  numbers  of  visas  to  be 
^ued  during  any  quarter  of  any  fiscal  year 
within  each  of  the  categories  of  subsection 
(a),  and  to  rely  upon  such  estimates  In 
authorizing  the  Issuance  of  such  visas.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  In  his  discretion,  may 
wnnlnate  the  registration  on  a  waiting  list 
01  any  alien  who  fails  to  evidence  his  con- 
"^ued  intention  to  apply  for  a  visa  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  by  regulation  prescribed, 
tn  tl  ^^®  Attorney  General  shall  submit 
w  the  Congress  a  report  containing  com- 
plete and  detaUed  statement  of  facts  in  the 
^  or  each  alien  who  conditionally  entered 
Sr?.  fl.^^^'^"  pursuant  to  subsection 
h^  =,,K    ..}^^  section.     Such  reports  shall 

Sn»  if  ^^^"^  ^'^  °^  ^^^o'*®  January  15  and 
June  15  of  each  year. 

JtH^L*^^   ^*®°   ^^o    conditionally   en- 
wred  the  United  States  as  a  refugee,  pur- 


suant to  subsection  (a)  (7)  of  this  section, 
whose  conditional  entry  has  not  been  ter- 
minated by  the  Attorney  General  pvu-suant 
to  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
who  has  been  in  the  United  States  for  at 
least  two  years,  and  who  has  not  acqtiired 
permanent  residence,  shall  forthwith  return 
or  be  returned  to  the  custody  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  and 
shall  thereupon  be  inspected  and  examined 
for  admission  into  the  United  States,  and 
his  case  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  235,  236,  and  237  of 
this  Act. 

"  '(h)  Any  alien  who,  pxirsuant  to  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  this  section,  Is  found,  upon 
Inspection  by  the  Immigration  officer  or  after 
hearing  before  a  special  inquiry  officer,  to 
be  admissible  as  an  immigrant  under  this 
Act  at  the  time  of  his  Inspection  and  exam- 
ination, except  for  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
and  is  not  In  possession  of  the  documents 
required  by  section  212(a)  (20).  shall  be  re- 
garded as  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of  his  arrival.' 

"Sec  4.  Section  204  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  176;  8  U.S.C. 
1154)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  204.  (a)  Any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  claiming  that  an  alien  Is  entitled  to  a 
preference  statxis  by  reason  of  the  relation- 
ships described  in  paragraphs  (1),  (4),  or 
(5)  of  section  203(a) ,  or  to  an  Immediate  rel- 
ative status  under  section  201(b),  or  any 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence claiming  that  an  alien  Is  entitled  to  a 
preference  status  by  reason  of  the  relation- 
ship described  In  section  203(a)(2),  or  any 
alien  desiring  to  be  classified  as  a  preference 
immigrant  imder  section  203(a)  (3)  (or  any 
person  on  behalf  of  such  an  alien),  or  any 
person  desiring  and  intending  to  employ 
within  the  United  States  an  alien  entitled  to 
classification  as  a  jweference  immigrant  un- 
der section  203(a)(6),  may  file  a  petition 
with  the  Attorney  C3reneral  for  such  classifi- 
cation. The  petition  shall  be  In  such  form  as 
the  Attorney  General  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe and  shall  contain  such  information 
and  be  supported  by  such  documentary  evi- 
dence as  the  Attorney  General  may  require. 
The  petition  shall  be  made  imder  oath  ad- 
ministered by  any  Individual  having  author- 
ity to  administer  oaths,  if  executed  In  the 
United  States,  but,  if  executed  outside  the 
United  States,  administered  by  a  constdar 
officer  or  an  Immigration  officer. 

"'(b)  After  an  investigation  of  the  facts 
In  each  case,  and  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  with  respect  to  petitions 
to  accord  a  status  under  section  203(a)  (3) 
or  (6),  the  Attorney  General  shall.  If  he  de- 
termines that  the  facts  stated  In  the  peti- 
tion are  true  and  that  the  alien  In  behalf  of 
whom  the  petition  Is  made  is  an  immediate 
relative  specified  In  section  201(b)  or  is  eli- 
gible for  a  preference  status  imder  section 
203(a),  approve  the  petition  and  forward 
one  copy  thereof  to  the  Department  of  State. 
The  Secretary  of  State  shall  then  authorize 
the  consular  officer  concerned  to  grant  the 
preference  status. 

"'(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  no  more  than  two  petitions 
may  be  approved  for  one  petitioner  in  behalf 
of  a  child  as  defined  In  section  101(b)(1) 
(E)  or  (F)  unless  necessary  to  prevent  the 
separation  of  brothers  and  sisters  and  no  pe- 
tition shall  be  approved  if  the  alien  has  pre- 
viously been  accorded  a  nonquota  or  prefer- 
ence status  as  the  spouse  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  the  spouse  of  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence,  by 
reason  of  a  marriage  determined  by  the  At- 
torney General  to  have  been  entered  Into  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  the  immigration  laws. 
'"(d)  The  Attorney  General  shall  forward 
to  the  Congress  a  report  on  each  approved  pe- 
tition for  Inunlgrant  status  under  sections 
203(a)  (3)  or  203(a)  (6)  sUtlng  the  basis  for 


his  approval  and  such  facts  as  were  by  him 
deemed  to  be  pertinent  In  establishing  the 
beneficiary's  qualifications  for  the  prefer- 
ential status.  Such  reports  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  the  first  and  fif- 
teenth day  of  each  calendar  month  In  which 
the  Congress  Is  In  session. 

"  '(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  entitle  an  immigrant,  In  behalf  of 
whom  a  petition  under  this  section  Is  ap- 
proved, to  enter  the  United  States  as  a  prefer- 
ence immigrant  imder  section  203(a)  or  as 
an  immediate  relative  under  section  201(b)  If 
upon  his  arrival  at  a  port  of  entry  in  the 
United  States  he  Is  found  not  to  be  entitled 
to  such  classification.' 

"Sec.  5.  Section  205  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  176;  8  U.S.O. 
1155)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec  205.  The  Attorney  General  may,  at 
any  time,  for  what  he  deems  to  be  good  and 
sufficient  cause,  revoke  the  approval  of  any 
petition  approved  by  him  under  section  204, 
Such  revocation  shall  be  effective  as  of  the 
date  of  approval  of  any  such  petition.  In 
no  case,  however,  shall  such  revocation  have 
effect  unless  there  Is  mailed  to  the  peti- 
tioner's last  known  address  a  notice  of  the 
revocation  and  unless  notice  of  the  revoca- 
tion is  communicated  through  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  beneficiary  of  the  petition 
before  such  beneficiary  commences  his  Jour- 
ney to  the  United  States.  If  notice  of  revo- 
cation Is  not  so  given,  and  the  beneficiary 
applies  for  admission  to  the  United  States, 
his  admissibility  shall  be  determined  in  the 
manner  provided  for  by  sections  235  and 
236.' 

"Sec.  6.  Section  206  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  181;  8  U.S.O. 
1158)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec  206.  If  an  Immigrant  having  an 
Inmiigrant  visa  Is  excluded  from  admission  to 
the  United  States  and  depwrted,  or  does  not 
apply  for  admission  before  the  expiration  of 
the  validity  of  his  visa,  or  if  an  alien  having 
an  immigrant  visa  issued  to  him  as  a  pref- 
erence Immigrant  Is  found  not  to  be  a 
preference  immigrant,  an  Immigrant  visa  or 
a  preference  immigrant  visa,  as  the  case  may 
be,  may  be  issued  In  lieu  thereof  to  another 
qualified  alien.* 

"Sec.  7.  Section  207  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  181;  8  U.S.C. 
1157)  is  stricken. 

"Sec  8.  Section  101  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  166;  8  U£.C. 
1101)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Paragraph  (27)  of  subsection  (a)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(27)  The  term  "special  Immigrant" 
means — 

"  '(A)  an  immigrant  who  was  born  In  any 
Independent  foreign  country  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  or  In  the  Canal  Zone  and  the 
spouse  and  children  of  any  such  immigrant, 
if  accompanying,  or  following  to  Join  him: 
Provided,  That  no  immigrant  visa  shall  be 
issued  pursuant  to  this  clause  until  the 
consular  officer  is  in  receipt  of  a  determi- 
nation made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
212(a) (14); 

"'(B)  an  immigrant,  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence,  who  is  returning  from 
a  temporary  visit  abroad; 

"  '(C)  an  immigrant  who  was  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  may,  under  section 
324(a)  or  327  of  title  in,  apply  for  reacquisl- 
tlon  of  citizenship; 

"  '(D)  (I)  an  Immigrant  who  continuously 
for  at  least  two  years  immediately  preceding 
the  thne  of  his  application  for  admission 
to  the  United  States  has  been,  and  who 
seeks  to  enter  the  United  States  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  vocation  of 
minister  of  a  religious  denomination,  and 
whose  services  are  needed  by  such  religious 
denomination  having  a  bona  fide  organization 
in  the  United  States;  and  (U)  the  spouse  or 
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the  child  of  any  such  Immigrant,  If  accom- 
panying or  following  to  Join  him;  or 

"•(E)  an  immigrant  who  Is  an  employee, 
or  nn  honorably  retired  former  employee,  of 
the  United  States  Government  abroad,  and 
who  has  performed  faithful  service  for  a 
total  of  fifteen  years,  or  more,  and  his  ac- 
companying spouse  and  children:  Provided. 
That  the  principal  officer  of  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice establishment.  In  his  discretion,  shall 
have  recommended  the  granting  of  special 
Inunigrant  statxis  to  such  alien  in  excep- 
tional clrcximstances  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  approves  such  recommendation  and 
finds  that  it  Is  in  the  national  Interest  to 
grant  such  status.' 

"(b)  Paragraph  (32)  of  subsection  (a)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  "(32)  The  term  "profession"  shall  Include 
but  not  be  limited  to  architects,  engineers, 
lawyers,  physicians,  surgeons,  and  teachers 
In  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  colleges, 
academies,  or  seminaries." 

"(c)  Subparagraph  (1)(F)  of  subsection 
(b)    is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  MP)  a  child,  under  the  age  of  fourteen  at 
the  time  a  petition  Is  filed  In  his  behalf  to 
accord  a  classification  as  an  Immediate  rela- 
tive under  section  201(b),  who  is  an  orphan 
because  of  the  death  or  disappearance  of. 
abandonment  or  desertion  by,  or  separation 
or  loes  from,  both  parents,  or  for  whom  the 
sole  or  surviving  parent  is  incapable  of  pro- 
viding the  proper  care  which  will  be  provided 
the  child  if  admitted  to  the  United  States 
and  who  has  In  writing  Irrevocably  released 
the  child  for  emigration  and  adoption;  who 
has  been  adopted  abroad  by  a  Un'.ted  States 
citizen  and  his  spouse  who  personally  saw 
and  observed  the  child  prior  to  or  during 
the  adoption  proceedings;  or  who  Is  coming 
to  the  United  States  for  adoption  by  a  United 
States  citizen  and  spouse  who  have  complied 
with  the  preadoptlon  requirements.  If  any. 
of  the  child's  proposed  residence:  Provided. 
That  no  natural  parent  or  prior  adoptive 
parent  of  any  such  child  shall  thereafter,  by 
virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  this  Act.' 

"Sec.  9.  Section  211  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  181;  8  U.S.C.  1181) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  211.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  no  Immigrant  shall  be  admitted 
Into  the  United  States  unless  at  the  time 
of  application  for  .admission  he  (1)  has  a 
valid  unexpired  Immigrant  visa  or  was  bom 
subsequent  to  the  Issuance  of  such  visa  of  the 
accompany lu£r  parent,  and  (2)  presents  a 
valid  unexpired  passport  or  other  suitable 
travel  document,  or  document  of  identity  and 
nationality,  If  such  document  Is  required 
xmder  the  regulations  Issued  by  the  Attorney 
General.  With  respect  to  Immigrants  to  be 
admitted  under  quotas  of  quota  areas  prior 
to  June  30.  1968.  no  Immigrant  visa  shall  be 
deemed  valid  unless  the  immigrant  Is  prop- 
erly chargeable  to  the  quota  area  under  the 
quota  of  which  the  visa  Is  Issued. 

"■(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  212(a)  (20)  of  this  Act  in  such  cases 
or  In  such  classes  of  cases  and  under  such 
conditions  as  may  be  by  regulation^  pre- 
scribed, returning  resident  Immigrants,  de- 
fined In  section  101(a)  (27)  (B),  who  are 
otherwise  admissable  may  be  readmitted  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Attorney  General 
in  his  discretion  without  being  required  to 
obtain  a  passport,  inunigrant  visa,  reentry 
permit  or  other  documentation.' 

"Sec.  10.  Section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  182;  8  U.S.C. 
1182)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Paragraph  (14)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  'Aliens  seeking  to  enter  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  skilled  or  un- 
ekilled  labor,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  determined  and  certified  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  to  the  Attorney  General 
that  (A)   there  are  not  stifDclent  workers  In 


the  United  States  who  are  able,  willing, 
qualified,  and  available  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plication for  a  visa  and  admission  to  the 
United  States  and  at  the  place  to  which  the 
alien  Is  destined  to  perform  such  ElclUed  or 
unskilled  labor,  and  (B)  the  employment  of 
such  aliens  will  not  adversely  affect  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  the  workers  in  the 
United  States  similarly  employed.  The  ex- 
clusion of  aliens  under  this  paragraph  shall 
apply  to  special  Immigrants  defined  in  sec- 
tion 101(a)  (27)  (A)  (other  than  the  parents, 
spouses,  or  children  of  United  States  citizens 
or  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence),  to  pref- 
erence Immigrant  aliens  described  In  section 
203(a)  (3)  and  (6),  and  to  nonpreference 
Immigrant  aliens  described  in  section  203(a) 
(8);'. 

"(b)  Paragraph  (20)  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  letter  '(e)'  and  substituting  therefor 
the  letter '(a)'. 

"(c)  Paragraph  (21)  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  word  'quota'. 

"(d)  Paragraph  (24)  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  language  within  the  parentheses 
and  substituting  therefor  the  following: 
'other  than  aliens  described  In  section 
10Ha)(27)  (A)  and  (B).' 

"Sec.  11.  The  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (66  Stat.  175;  8  U.S.C.  1151)  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

"(a)  Section  221(a)  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  words  'the  particular  nonquota 
category  In  which  the  Immigrant  Is  classified. 
If  a  nonquota  Immigrant,'  and  substituting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  'the  preference,  non- 
preference,  Inunedlatc  relative,  or  special  Im- 
migration classification  to  which  the  alien 
Is  charged.' 

"(b)  The  fourth  sentence  of  subsection 
221(c)  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  word 
'quota'  preceding  the  word  'number;'  the 
word  'quota'  preceding  the  word  'year;'  and 
the  words  'a  quota'  preceding  the  word  'Im- 
migrant.' and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  'an'. 

"(c)  Section  222(a)  is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  words  'preference  quota  or  a 
nonquota  Inunigrant'  and  substituting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  'an  Immediate  rela- 
tive within  the  meaning  of  section  201(b) 
or  a  preference  or  special  Immigrant'. 

"(d)  Section  224  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  'A  consular  officer  may.  subject  to 
the  limitations  provided  In  «i«"ctlon  221,  Issue 
an  Immigrant  visa  tb  a  special  Immigrant  or 
Immediate  relative  as  such  upon  satisfac- 
tory proof,  under  regulations  prescribed 
under  this  Act,  that  the  applicant  is  entitled 
to  special  Immigrant  or  Immediate  relative 
status.' 

"(e)  Section  241(a)  (10)  Is  amended  by 
substituting  for  the  words  'Section  101(a) 
(27)  (C)'  the  words  'Section  101(a)  (27)  (A)'. 

"(f)  Section  243(h)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'physical  persecution'  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'persecution  on  account  of 
race,  religion,  or  political  opinion". 

"Sec.  12.  SecUon  244  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  214;  8  UJS.C. 
1254 )  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)   Subsection  (d)   Is  amended  to  read: 

"'(d)  Upon  the  cancellation  of  deporta- 
tion In  the  case  of  any  alien  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Attorney  General  shall  record  the 
alien's  lawful  admission  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  the  cancellation  of  de- 
portation of  such  alien  Is  marie,  and  unless 
the  alien  Is  entitled  to  a  special  Immigrant 
classification  under  section  101(a)  (27)  (A), 
or  Is  en  immediate  relative  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  201(b)  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  reduce  by  one  the  number  of  nonprefer- 
ence immigrant  visas  authorized  to  be  Issued 
under  section  203(a)(8)  for  the  fiscal  year 
then  current." 

"(b)  Subsection  (f)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  language  "entered  the  United 
States  as  a  crewman'  the  language  'subse- 
quent to  June  30, 1964:'. 


"Sec.  13.  Section  245  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  217;  8  USC. 
1255)   Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)   Subsection  (b)   Is  amended  to  read: 

"'(b)  Upon  the  approval  of  an  applica- 
tion for  adjustment  made  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Attorney  General  shall  record  the 
alien's  lawful  admission  for  permanent  resl- 
dence  as  of  the  date  the  order  of  the  Attorney 
General  approving  the  application  for  the 
adjustment  of  status  Is  made,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  reduce  by  one  the  number 
of  the  preference  or  nonpreference  visas  au- 
thorlzed  to  be  Issued  under  section  203(a) 
within  the  class  to  which  the  alien  Is  charge- 
able, for  the  fiscal  year  then  current.' 

"(b)   Subsection  (c)   Is  amended  to  read: 

"'(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  alien  who  is  a  native 
of  any  country  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
or  of  any  adjacent  Island  named  In  section 
101(b)(5).' 

"Sec.  14.  Section  281  of  the  Immigration 
and  NaUonallty  Act  (66  Stat.  230;  8  U.S.C. 
1351)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Inamedlately  after  'Sec.  281.'  Insert 
'(a)'; 

"(b)  Paragraph  (6)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

'"(6)  For  filing  with  the  Attorney  General 
of  each  petition  under  section  204  and  sec- 
tion 214(c) ,  $10;  and'; 

"(c)  The  following  Is  Inserted  after  para- 
graph (7),  and  Is  designated  subsection  (b): 

"'(b)  The  time  and  manner  of  payment 
of  the  fees  specified  In  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  partial  deposit  or  pre- 
payment at  the  time  of  registration,  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.';  and 

"(d)  The  paragraph  beginning  with  the 
words  "The  fees  •  •  •'  Is  designated  sub- 
section (c). 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Natlonpllty 
Act  (66  Stat.  182:  8  U.S.C.  1182(a)(1))  U 
amended  by  deleting  the  language  'feeble- 
minded' and  Inserting  the  language  'men- 
tally retarded'  In  Its  place. 

"(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  212(a)  ol 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (66 
Stat.  182;  8  U.S.C.  1182(a)(4))  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  word  'epilepsy'  and  substi- 
tuting the  words  'or  sexual  deviation'. 

"(c)  Sections  212  (f),  (g),  and  (h)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  added 
by  the  Act  of  September  26, 1961  (75  Stat.  654. 
655;  8  U.S.C.  1182),  are  hereby  redesignated 
sections  212  (g).  (h),  and  (i),  respectively, 
and  section  212  (g)  as  so  redesignated  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  wonli 
'afflicted  with  tuberculosis  In  any  form'  the 
following:  'who  Is  excludable  from  the 
United  States  under  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  or  any  alien'  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  the 
following  sentence:  'Any  alien  excludable 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  because  of  past  history  of  men- 
tal Illness  who  has  one  of  the  same  famllj 
relationships  as  are  prescribed  in  this  sub- 
section for  aliens  afflicted  with  tuberculoeU 
and  whom  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  finds  tc 
have  been  free  of  such  mental  Illness  for  a 
period  of  time  sufficient  In  the  light  of  such 
history  to  demonstrate  recovery  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  a  visa  In  accordance  with  the  tenw 
of  this  subsection.' 

"Sec.  16.  Sections  1,  2.  and  11  of  the  Ac: 
of  July  14,  1960  (74  Stat.  504-505),  «« 
amended  by  section  6  of  the  Act  of  Jime  28, 
1962  (76  Stat.  124).  are  repealed. 

"Sec.  17.  Section  221(g)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  192;  * 
X3S.C.  1201(g))  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  th« 
foUowlng:  ':  Provided  further,  That  a  vtt« 
may  be  Issued  to  an  alien  defined  in  sectioi 
101(a)(15)  (B)  or  (F).  if  such  alien  is  other- 
wise entitled  to  receive  a  visa,  upon  receipt 
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of  a  notice  by  the  consular  officer  from  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  giving  of  a  bond 
with  sufficient  surety  In  such  sum  and  con- 
taining such  conditions  as  the  consular  of- 
ficer shall  prescribe,  to  Insure  that  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  for  which  such  alien 
has  been  admitted  by  the  Attorney  General, 
as  provided  In  section  214(a) ,  or  upon  failure 
to  maintain  the  status  under  which  he  was 
admitted,  or  to  maintain  any  status  subse- 
quently acquired  under  section  248  of  the 
Act,  such  alien  will  depart  from  the  United 
States.' 
,  "Sec  18.  So  much  of  section  272(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat 
226;  8  U.S.C.  1322(a) )  as  precedes  the  words 
'shall  pay  to  the  collector  of  customs"  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  272.  (a)  Any  person  who  shall  bring 
to  the  United  States  an  alien  (other  than  an 
alien  crewman)  who  Is  (1)  mentally  re- 
tarded, (2)  Insane,  (3)  aflaicted  with  psycho- 
pathic personality,  or  with  sexual  deviation, 
(4)  a  chronic  alcoholic,  (5)  afflicted  with  any 
dangerous  contagious  disease,  or  (6)  a  nar- 
cotic drug  addict,". 

"Sec.  19.  Section  .249  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  219;  8  U,S.C. 
1259)  is  amended  by  striking  out  'June  28, 
1940'  in  clause  (a)  of  such  section  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  'June  30.  1948.' 

"Sec.  20.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  after  the 
expiration  of  thirty  days  following  the  date 
of  Its  enactment  except  as  provided  herein. 
"Sec  21.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
ft  Select  Commission  on  Western  Hemisphere 
Immigration  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Commission')  to  be  composed  of  fifteen 
members.  The  President  shall  appoint  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  four  other 
members  thereof.  The  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, with  the  approval  of  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
five  members  from  the  membership  of  the 
Senate.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, with  the  approval  of  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  of  the  House, 
fihaU  appoint  five  members  from  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House.  Not  more  than  three 
members  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  shall  be  members 
of  the  same  political  party.  A  vacancy  in 
the  membership  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
designation  and  appointment. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  study  the  fol- 
lowing matters: 

"(1)  Prevailing  and  projected  demographic, 
technological,  and  economic  trends,  particu- 
larly as  they  pertain  to  Western  Hemisphere 
nations; 

"(2)  Present  and  projected  unemployment 
In  the  United  States,  by  occupations.  Indus- 
tries, geographic  areas  and  other  factors, 
m  relation  to  Immigration  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere; 

"(3)  The  Interrelationships  between  Immi- 
gration, present  and  future,  and  existing  and 
contemplated  national  and  International 
programs  and  projects  of  Western  Hemi- 
sphere nations.  Including  programs  and  proj- 
ects for  economic  and  social  development; 

"(4)  The  operation  of  the  Immigration 
laws  of  the  United  States  as  they  pertain  to 
western  Hemisphere  nations.  Including  the 
adjustment  of  status  for  Cuban  refugees, 
with  emphasis  on  the  adequacy  of  such  laws 
irom  the  standpoint  of  fairness  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Impact  of  such  laws  on 
employment  and  working  conditions  within 
the  Lnlted  States; 

nrti-i^*  ^^®  Implications  of  the  foregoing 
^th  respect  to  the  security  and  International 
relations  of  Western  Hemisphere  nations: 
and 

"(6)  Any  other  matters  which  the  Com- 
mission believes  to  be  germane  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  It  was  established. 
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"(c)  On  or  before  July  1,  1967,  the  Com- 
mission shaU  make  a  first  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  and  on  or  before 
January  15.  1968,  the  Commission  shall  make 
a  final  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. Such  reports  shaU  Include  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  as  to  what 
changes.  If  any,  are  needed  in  the  immigra- 
tion laws  In  the  light  of  its  study.  The 
Commission's  recommendations  shall  in- 
clude, but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  recom- 
mendations as  to  whether,  and  if  so  how. 
numerical  limitations  should  be  Imposed 
upon  immigration  to  the  United  States  from 
the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In 
formulating  Its  recommendations  on  the 
latter  subject,  the  Commission  shall  give 
particular  attention  to  the  Impact  of  such 
immigration  on  employment  and  working 
conditions  within  the  United  States  and  to 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  special  re- 
lationship of  the  United  States  with  Its 
sister  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
"(d)  The  life  of  the  Commission  shall  ex- 
pire upon  the  filing  of  Its  final  report,  except 
that  the  Commission  may  continue  to  func- 
tion for  up  to  sixty  days  thereafter  for  the 
purpose  of  winding  up  its  affairs. 

"(e)  Unless  legislation  Inconsistent  here- 
with Is  enacted  on  or  before  Jtme  30.  1968, 
In  response  to  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission or  otherwise,  the  number  of  special 
Immigrants  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(a)  (27)  (A)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended,  excltislve  of 
special  Immigrants  who  are  Immediate  rela- 
tives of  United  States  citizens  as  described 
In  section  201(b)  of  that  Act,  shall  not,  in 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  i,  1968,  or  in 
any  fiscal  year  thereafter,  exceed  a  total  of 
120,000. 

"(f)  All  Federal  agencies  shall  cooperate 
fully  with  the  Commission  to  the  end  that 
It  may  effectively  carry  out  Its  duties. 

"(g)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  who 
is  not  otherwise  In  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  receive  the 
sum  of  $100  for  each  day  spent  In  the  work 
of  the  Commission,  shall  be  paid  actual 
travel  expenses,  and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence expenses,  when  away  from  his  tisual 
place  of  residence,  in  accordance  with  section 
5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended.  Each  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  Is  otherwise  In  the  service  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall  serve 
without  compensation  In  addition  to  that 
received  for  such  other  service,  but  while  en- 
gaged In  the  work  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  paid  actual  travel  expenses,  when  away 
from  his  usual  place  of  residence.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended. 

"(h)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"Sec.  22  (a).  The  designation  of  chapter  1, 
title  II.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'Chapter  1 — Selection  System'. 

"(b)  The  title  preceding  section  201  Is 
amended    to    read    as    follows:    'nttmerical 

LIMrTATIONS'. 

"(c)  The  title  preceding  section  202  Is 
amended    to   read    as      follows:    'nxjbierical 

LIMTTATION    TO    ANT    SINGLE    FOKEIGN    STATE'. 

"(d)  The  title  preceding  section  203  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  'allocation  of 

IMMIGRANT    VISAS'. 

"(e)  The  title  preceding  section  204  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  'procedttre  for 

CRANTING    IMMIGRANT    STATUS'. 

"(f)  The  title  preceding  section  205  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows;  'revocation  of 

APPROVAL    OF   petitions'. 

"(g)  The  title  preceding  section  206  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  'unused  immi- 
grant visas', 

"(h)  The  title  preceding  section  207  Is 
repealed. 


"(1)  The  title  preceding  section  224  of 
chapter  3,  tiUe  n,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  'immediate  relative  and  special 
immigrant  visas'. 

"(J)  The  title  preceding  section  249  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  'record  of  ad- 
mission FOR  PERMAJTENT  RESIDENCE  IN  THI 
CASE  OP  CERTAIN  ALIENS  WHO  ENTERED  THE 
UNITED  STATES  PRIOR  TO  JULY  1,  1924,  OR  JUKI 
30,    1948." 

"Sec.  23.  (a)  The  table  of  contents  (Htle 
II — Immigration,  chapter  1 )  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  'Chapter  1 — Selection  System 
"  'Sec.  201.  Numerical  limitations. 
"  'Sec.  202.  Numerical     limitation     to     any 

single  foreign  state. 
"  'Sec.  203.  Allocation  of  immigrant  visas. 
"  'Sec.  204.  Procedure    for    granting    immi- 
grant status. 
"  'Sec.  205,  Revocation  of  approval  of  peti- 
tions. 
"  'Sec.  206.  Untised  immigrant  visas." 

"(b)  The  table  of  contents  (Title  II — Im- 
migration, chapter  3)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  is  amended  by  changing  the 
designation  of  section  224  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  224.  Immediate   relative    and   special 
Immigrant  visas." 
"(c)   The  table  of  contents  (Title  n — Im- 
migration, chapter  5)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  is  amended  by  changing  the 
designation  of  section  249  to  read  as  follows: 
"  'Sec  249.  Record  of  admission  for  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  case  of 
certain  aliens  who  entered  the 
United  States  prior  to  July  1, 
1924,  or  June  30,  1948." 
"Sec.  24.  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  101(b) 
is  repealed." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Emanuel  Celler, 
Michael  A.  Peighan, 
Frank  Chelf, 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Harold   D.   Donohue, 
Jack  B.  Brooks, 
William  M.  McCulloch, 
Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr. 
William  T.  Cahill, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Samuel  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Philip  A.  Hart, 
Everett   McKinley    Dirksen, 
HntAM  Pong, 
Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  biU  H.R.  2580  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

The  House  passed  H.R.  2580  and  the  Sen- 
ate then  substituted  the  provisions  It  had 
adopted  by  striking  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  Inserting  Its  own  provision. 
The  Senate  Insisted  upon  Its  version  and 
requested  a  conference;  the  House  then 
agreed  to  the  conference.  The  conference 
report  recommends  that  the  Senate  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  House  version 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
the  amendment  being  to  Insert  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment 
the  matter  agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  and 
that  the  Senate  agree  thereto.  The  confer- 
ence report  contains  substantially  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  version  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions which  are  explained  below. 

(1)  As  passed  by  the  House  the  bill  pro- 
vided in  section  203(a)(7)    that  not  more 
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than  10^00  refugees  from  communism  and 
from  the  general  area  of  the  Middle  East 
may  be  granted  conditional  entries  each  year. 
As  amended  by  the  Senate,  the  definition  of 
refugees  was  enlarged  to  include  aliens  who 
have  been  uprooted  from  their  usual  place 
of  abode  by  a  catastrophic  natural  calamity. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  adopt  the  Senate 
provision. 

(2)  The  conferees  have  agreed  to  provide 
In  section  4  of  the  bill  that  Immigration 
otScers  as  well  as  consular  officers  may  ad- 
minister oaths  executed  outside  of  the  United 
States.  This  section  conforms  with  existing 
law. 

(3)  The  House  bill  contained  In  section  11 
a  provision  requiring  the  President  to  report 
to  the  Congress  In  the  event  the  number  of 
immigrants  admitted  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  exceeded  In  any  one  fiscal  year 
by  10  per  centum  or  more  the  average  num- 
ber admitted  In  the  previous  5  fiscal  years. 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  such 
provision.  In  order  to  conform  to  a  new 
section  21  which  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Select  Commission  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Immigration  the  conferees 
agreed  to  the  deletion  of  the  House  provision. 

(4)  The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
the  Attorney  General,  in  his  discretion,  could 
suspend  deportation  of  alien  crewmen  and 
adjust  their  status  to  that  of  lawful  per- 
manent residents  under  the  procedure  pro- 
vided In  section  244  of  the  Inmilgratlon  and 
Nationality  Act.  The  House  bill  contained 
no  such  provision.  The  conferees  agreed 
to  the  Senate  version  with  an  amendment 
precluding  such  suspension  of  deportation 
for  those  alien  crewmen  who  entered  sub- 
sequent to  June  30.  1964. 

(5)  The  House  bill  provided  in  section  13 
that  natives  of  any  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  or  of  an  adjacent  Island  shall  be 
Ineligible  for  adjustment  of  status  under 
the  provisions  of  section  245.  The  Senate 
amendment  exempted  from  this  provision 
aliens  born  in  an  independent  country  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  who.  because  of  per- 
secution or  fear  of  persecution  on  account 
of  race,  religion  or  political  opinion,  is  out 
of  his  usual  place  of  abode  and  unable  to 
return  thereto.  The  conferees  agreed  to  ac- 
cept the  House  provision. 

(6)  Section  15  of  the  House  bill  provided 
for  a  discretionary  waiver  of  exclusion  based 
upon  mental  retardation  for  children  un- 
der the  age  of  14  when  accompanying  their 
United  States  citizen  or  permanent  resident 
alien  parents  into  the  United  States.  The 
Senate  version  provides  a  discretionary  waiv- 
er for  any  person  excludable  because  of 
mental  retardation  who  Is  a  relative  as  de- 
fined in  the  redesignated  section  212fg). 
The  conference  report  adopts  the  Senate 
version. 

(7)  The  conferees  agreed  to  adopt  the 
House  version  of  section  17  and  agreed  to 
delete  the  Senate  amendment  thereto  which 
provided  that  an  alien  student  must  submit 
evidence  that  he  will  be  admitted  and  regu- 
larly enrolled  as  a  student  at  an  approved 
educational  Institution.  Such  requirement 
is  substantially  in  existing  law. 

(8)  Section  19  of  the  Senate  amendment 
has  no  equivalent  In  the  House  bill.  The 
Senate  amendment  extended  the  beaeflts  of 
section  249  to  permit  the  creation  of  a  record 
of  lawful  admission  to  aliens  who  entered 
the  United  States  prior  to  Jxine  28.  1958. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  adjust  the  date  pro- 
vided in  the  Senate  amendment  to  June  30, 
1948. 

9.  Section  21  of  the  Senate  amendment 
has  no  equivalent  in  the  House  bill.  The 
conferees  have  adopted  this  provision  which 
establishes  a  conditional  limitation  of  120.000 
upon  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  estab- 
lishes a  Select  Commission  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Immigration  composed  of  fifteen 
members  with  an  amendment  to  provide  that 
five  members  thereto  be  appointed  respec- 


tively by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  the 
stipulation  that  not  more  than  three  of  the 
members  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  respec- 
tively, shall  be  members  of  the  same  politi- 
cal pxarty.  The  conferees  added  to  the  mat- 
ters to  be  studied  by  the  Select  Commission 
specific  reference  to  the  matter  of  adjust- 
ment of  status  of  Cuban  refugees  in  the 
United  States. 

Em.antjel  Cellkr, 

Michael  A.  Peighan, 

Prank  Chelf. 

Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

Harold  D.  DONOHtJE, 

Jack  B.  Brooks. 

William   M.  McCulloch. 

Arch  A.  Moore.  Jr., 
•     William  T.  Cahill. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  McCtjlloch]  30  minutes  and  pend- 
ing that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  immigration  is  the  most  forceful 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  United 
States.  We  need  immigration  in  order 
to  magnify  the  uses  of  our  great  re- 
sources, physical,  moral,  and  spiritual. 
Our  greatness  as  a  nation,  a  nation  that 
soon  will  have  a  gross  national  product 
of  $700  billion,  with  the  highest  standard 
of  living,  was  made  possible  in  good  part 
because  of  immigration. 

We  started  with  about  5  million  people. 
Now  we  are  over  194  million.  That  dem- 
ographic growth  was  not  all  from  with- 
in. It  was  also  from  accretion  abroad. 
Since  1820,  43  million  immigrants  have 
come  to  the  United  States  from  all  over 
the  world.  We  drew  up  a  great  reservoir 
of  alien  brain  and  brawn.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

My  grandparents  came  here  from  Ger- 
many in  the  1840's.  Driven  by  poverty 
and  persecution  they  came,  with  thou- 
sands of  others,  to  build  our  railroads, 
canals,  bridges,  roads  and  buildings,  and 
later  subways  and  skyscrapers.  They 
made  parched  land  blossom.  Out  of 
slums  emerged  anxious  men  and  women 
to  create  our  industries  and  the  unions 
and  to  promote  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Consider  some  of  the  illustrious  names 
of  our  glittering  roster  of  Members:  Ad- 

DABBO,  ROONEY,  FaRBSTEIN,  DTTLSKI,  MA- 
TSUNAGA,  DE  LA  GaRZA,  RODINO,  KLUCZYN- 

sKi,  Brademas,  O'Hara,  St.  Once,  Kasten- 
MEiER.  They  run  the  gamut  of  all  na- 
tionalities and  climes. 

Their  progenitors  struggled  and  strived 
so  that  those  who  followed  them  could 
go  to  the  university,  enter  professions 
and  Industry,  and  even  to  Congress. 

These  early  ones  did  not  know  Poca- 
hontas or  Myles  Standish.  They  were 
not  in  the  Social  Register  nor  the  Ivy 
League.  Some  came  here  in  steerage, 
and  as  they  sailed  up  New  York  Harbor 
and  peeped  out  of  portholes,  they  hailed, 
^ith  joy  in  their  hearts,  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  where  President  Johnson,  I  hope. 
wiU  sign  this  bill. 

They  are  the  alien  warp  and  woof  of 
America  triumphant.  The  exodus  out 
of  Europe  was  polyglot  and  heteroge- 
neous. The  people  of  all  nations  and  all 
races  helped   build   our   great  Nation. 


That  is  why  we  have  struck  down  the 
national  origins  system  of  immigration 
which  dealt  unfairly  with  certain  peo- 
ples. It  was  a  most  ungracious  way  of 
treating  certain  races  which  had  been 
good  to  us. 

We  shall  have  scrapped  this  obsolete 
false  notion  of  national  origins  entire- 
ly  by  July  1968  when  all  nations  outside 
the  Western  Hemisphere  shall  be  al- 
lotted a  total  of  170,000  immigrant 
visas — with  no  one  country  receiving 
more  than  20,000  visas — while  nations 
within  the  Western  Hemisphere  shall  be 
allotted  120,000  immigrant  visas  annu- 
ally, all  on  a  fii-st-come,  first-served  basis. 

For  the  3  years  that  the  national  ori- 
gins theory  shall  remain  in  effect  all  un- 
used quotas  will  no  longer  go  to  waste, 
but  will  be  transferred  to  countries  that 
have  low  quotas  under  the  old  law,  like 
Italy.  Greece,  Spain.  Romania,  Holland, 
and  so  on.  In  addition,  an  estimated 
60,000  parents,  children  or  spouses  of 
U.S.  citizens  will  be  admitted  annually 
regardless  of  nationality  or  quota.  The 
numbers  that  will  come  will  not  be  much 
above  those  presently  coming,  but  the 
distribution  among  nations  will  be  equi- 
table  and  fair. 

The  bill  passed  the  House,  but  there 
were  some  changes  in  the  Senate.  The 
committee  on  conference  has  recon- 
ciled  the  differences.  We  did  not  emerge 
from  the  conference  with  all  we  desire, 
nor  did  the  Senate.  It  was  a  confer- 
ence— the  usual  give  and  take.  If  you 
want  the  rainbow,  you  must  take  the 
rain.  If  you  want  the  rose,  you  must 
put  up  with  the  thorns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  want  to 
thank  my  fellow  conferees  for  their  in- 
defatigable application  to  this  painstak- 
ing job.  We  worked  in  a  thoroughly 
cooperative  spirit.  I  wish  to  thank 
Messrs.  Feighan,  Chelf,  Rodino,  Dono- 
HUE,  Brooks,  McCulloch,  Moore,  and 
Cahill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
provides  as  follows: 

With  reference  to  refugees,  the  num- 
ber permissible  is  10,200.  We  widened 
the  definition  of  refugee  to  include  vic- 
tims of  natural  calamities,  which  was  not 
in  the  House  bill.  Thus,  victims  of 
earthquakes,  floods  and  tornadoes  will 
be  included  but  the  nmnber  of  refugees 
is  not  increased. 

We  set  up  a  Select  Commission  of  15 
Members  on  Western  Hemisphere  Im- 
migration, to  be  composed  of  5  Members 
from  the  House,  5  Members  from  the 
Senate,  and  5  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President.  No  more  than  three  of 
the  members  appointed  by  the  Speaker  or 
the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
members  of  one  party. 

Immigration  officers  as  well  as  con- 
sular officers  may  administer  oaths  out- 
side the  United  States.  This  conforms 
to  existing  laws. 

The  Senate  bill  had  a  provision  that 
the  Attorney  General  could  suspend  the 
deportation  of  ahen  crewmen  and  adjust 
their  status  to  lawful  permanent  resi- 
dents. The  House  bill  had  no  such  pro- 
vision. The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Sen- 
ate version  with  an  amendment  preclud- 
ing suspension  of  deportation  of  those 
seamen  who  entered  subsequent  to  JuQC 
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30,  1964.  But  before  the  status  of  those 
individuals  can  be  thus  adjusted,  they 
would  have  to  show  hardship  and  estab- 
lish that  for  7  years  they  had  been  lead- 
ing law-abiding  and  moral  lives. 

The  Senate  version  had  a  provision  to 
adjust  the  status  of  natives  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  now  in  the  United 
States,  who  fled  from  their  native  coun- 
try because  of  Communist  persecution  or 
the  fear  of  persecution.  This  refers  to 
the  Cuban  refugees  of  which  there  are 
about  200,000  in  the  United  States.  The 
conferees  deleted  the  Senate  provision 
but  added  that  the  Select  Commission 
on  Western  Hemisphere  Immigration 
shall  address  itself  to  this  matter  and 
report  to  the  Congress. 

The  House  version  provided  a  dis- 
cretionary waiver  of  exclusion  based 
upon  the  mental  retardation  of  children 
14  years  of  age  or  younger,  when  ac- 
companied by  a  U.S.  citizen  or  a  per- 
manent resident  alien  parent.  We  ex- 
tended the  waiver  to  include  all  persons 
regardless  of  age. 

The  Senate  provision  permitted  legali- 
zation of  the  status  of  those  aliens  im- 
properly in  the  United  States  who  en- 
tered prior  to  June  28,  1958.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  adjust  the  date  to  June 
30, 1948. 

The  present  law  provides  for  adjust- 
ment of  status  if  the  entry  was  before 
1940.  The  conferees  extended  the 
period  8  years. 

The  House  version  had  no  ceiling  on 
admissions  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  Senate  provided  a  limita- 
tion of  120,000  immigration  visas  an- 
nually to  all  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  was  felt  that  since  coun- 
tries outside  the  Western  Hemisphere 
had  limitations  or  a  ceiling,  the  same 
might  well  apply  to  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

With  only  two  exceptions,  all  conferees 
signed  the  conference  report. 

There  was  the  strongest  bipartisan 
support  for  this  conference  report. 

I  believe  the  bill  is  a  fair  bill.  As  I 
said  a  moment  ago.  it  does  not  contain 
everything  that  we  had  hoped  to  get, 
but  it  is  the  best  we  could  get  under  the 
circumstances. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  splendid  explanation  that 
the  chairman  has  given.  There  were 
two  subjects  to  which  he  did  not  address 
himself,  about  which  I  imderstood  there 
had  been  some  discussion.  I  do  not  want 
to  take  a  lot  of  time,  but  I  wonder  if  the 
chairman  would  comment  on  the  provi- 
sion which  I  imderstood  had  been  con- 
sidered to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, rather  than  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
authority  in  the  field  of  the  admission  of 
seasonal  migrant  workers. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  was  not  in  either 
Dill  and  thus  not  in  Issue  in  the  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Very  well.  I  un- 
derstood there  was  some  effort  to  change 
the  deportation  rules  to  provide  that  If 
an  alien  had  been  in  this  country  for  10 
years  or  longer,  he  could  not  be  subject 
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to  deportation  because  of  some  entry  that 
was  made  which  was  in  violation  of  the 
present  law. 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  was  no  discus- 
sion of  any  statute  of  limitations,  because 
such  a  provision  was  not  in  either  bill. 
The  law  as  it  exists  today  remains  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Notwithstanding 
the  time  an  alien  has  been  in  this  coun- 
try, he  would  still  be  subject  to  deporta- 
tion if  it  appeared  that  back  in  his  youth 
he  had  been  charged  with  some  offense? 
Mr.  CELLER.  Yes. 
Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  judiciary  yield- 
ing. I.  too,  in  general  would  compli- 
ment the  conferees  under  the  chairman 
on  bringing  back  this  report,  an  ex- 
cellent report,  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Quite  naturally  my  question  pertains 
to  numbered  paragraph  6,  or  section  15 
of  the  House  bill,  involving  the  discre- 
tionary waiver  of  mental  retardees. 
Would  the  chairman  explain  If  that  pro- 
vision involves  also  mental  deficiency  in 
the  range  of  mental  disorders? 

Mr.  CELLER.  So  far  as  I  imderstand 
the  situation,  it  is  limited  to  what  is 
known  to  the  medical  profession  as  men- 
tal retardation.  There  is  provision  for 
waiver  of  a  prior  attack  of  insanity  if 
the  Public  Health  Service  certifies  that 
the  alien  has  recovered. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  is  a  very  important 
point.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  re- 
sponse. 

Will  the  Senate  version,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  conferees,  still  require  cer- 
tification by  the  proper  physician  of  the 
overseas  Public  Health  Service? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes.  There  is  no 
change  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  distinguished 
gentleman  estimate  that  the  bill  will  cut 
down  on  the  number  of  private  bills  for 
the  immigration  of  the  mentally  ill  and/ 
or  mental  retardees? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  It  should  cut 
down  the  number. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
Mr.  CELLER.  Frankly,  I  do  not  think 
we  have  very  many  of  that  kind  of  case. 
I  am  informed  that  there  are  about  40 
private  bills  a  year  of  that  type  intro- 
duced. 

Mr.  HALL.  On  some  days  when  they 
are  before  us  on  the  Private  Calendar, 
they  seem  overly  large  in  number. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  may  be 
correct.  I  am  speaking  from  memory. 
Perhaps  my  memory  is  faulty. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished chairman.  I  have  a  question 
with  respect  to  an  item  that  the  House, 
as  I  recall,  voted  down  and  the  Senate 
incorporated  by  way  of  an  amendment. 
That  provision  has  to  do  with  quota  de- 
terminations for  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere.   I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could 


describe  exactly  the  tenor  of  the  changes 
in  this  act  with  respect  to  Western  Hemi- 
sphere immigration. 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  is  no  quota 
placed  on  any  country  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  We  simply  placed  a  total 
ceiling  on  all  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  at  120,000  immigration  visas 
a  year.  That  is  exclusive  of  what  we 
call  visas  granted  to  immediate  relatives, 
that  is,  children,  spouses,  and  parents  of 
American  citizens. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Is  this  not  contra- 
dictory to  the  whole  body  of  tradition, 
especially  in  view  of  the  overall  philos- 
ophy we  have  employed  in  selling  this 
bill?  Now  it  seems  as  if  we  are  erecting 
a  wall,  rather  than  reducing  walls, 
which  we  originally  intended  to  do. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  may 
remember  that  I  was  very  strongly  in 
favor  of  no  ceiling  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere  when  the  bill  was  discussed 
in  the  House  originally.  I  had  taken 
my  cue  from  the  admiroistration  in  that 
regard. 

The  gentleman  on  the  other  side  [Mr. 
MacGregor]  offered  an  amendment  to 
impose  a  ceiling,  and  on  a  teller  vote  we 
lost.  The  ceiling  would  have  been  im- 
posed. On  a  record  vote,  the  result  was 
very  close.  I  believe  the  teller  vote  was 
disturbed,  if  I  remember  correctly,  by 
only  some  eight  votes.  So  I  would  say  the 
House  is  fairly  divided  on  the  subject 
of  whether  there  should  or  should  not  be 
a  ceiling  on  immigration  from  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  when  we  get 
into  a  conference  one  cannot  dictate  ex- 
actly what  the  result  will  be.  It  Is 
necessary  to  consult  with  all  of  the  con- 
ferees and  not  only  with  the  House  con- 
ferees. In  this  situation  we  found  that 
the  position  of  the  Republican  House 
conferees  was  consistent  with  the  views 
of  Mr.  MacGregor  and  also  with  the 
Senate  conferees,  and  thus  the  situation 
was  placed  in  a  little  different  light. 

So,  as  I  said  before,  after  working  it 
out,  hemming  and  hawing  and  arguing 
back  and  forth,  we  finally  came  to  the 
conclusion,  in  order  to  get  something 
done,  that  we  should  do  this.  Other- 
wise, we  would  have  f  oimd  ourselves  in  a 
situation  which  would  be  the  rock  on 
which  the  conference  would  split. 
Rather  than  have  no  bill,  I  had  to  re- 
luctantly, personally,  yield. 

I  deeply  sympathize  with  the  gentle- 
man's point  of  view.  I  agree  with  his 
point  of  view.  But  I  could  not  have  my 
views  prevail.   I  knew  when  I  was  licked. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  understand,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  certainly  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  chairman  on  the  fact  that 
he  has  unequivocally  stated  his  position 
on  this  issue.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
wanted  to  know  more  of  the  details  of 
what  transpired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  May  I  add  one  more 
point? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CELLER.  We  did  set  up  the  Select 
Commission  on  Western  Hemisphere 
Immigration,  to  be  composed  of  15  mem- 
bers. This  matter  of  Western  Hemi- 
sphere immigration  impinges  upon  for- 
eign policy,  and  the  Executive  natural- 
ly should  have  some  direction  In  this 
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matter.  Congress  should  have  some  di- 
rection. We  await  with  interest  what 
this  Commission  will  report.  They  are 
to  study  all  phases  of  this  question,  and 
they  will  report  to  the  Congress. 

At  some  subsequent  time,  if  it  is  essen- 
tial to  make  changes,  we  can  make 
changes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  have  one  more 
question.  I  do  not  know  that  I  person- 
ally can  accept  the  compromise  which, 
by  the  very  nature  of  his  position,  the 
distinguished  chairman  saw  fit  to  accept. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  want  to  tell  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  have  a  limited  time,  and 
I  should  like  to  be  sure  that  the  other 
side  gets  time. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Briefly,  I  have  a 
question  with  regard  to  page  8  of  the  re- 
port. Section  9  relates  to  section  211  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
and  section  211(a)  In  the  pargaraph 
containing  the  amendment  includes 
"under  the  regulations  issued  by  the  At- 
torney General." 

I  was  wondering  If  the  chairman  could 
explain  this  amendment,  on  page  8  of 
the  report. 

Mr.  CELLER.  We  are  on  the  confer- 
ence report? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  On  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Page  8  of  the  confer- 
ence report? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Pace  8  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  CELLER.  What  paragraph  are 
you  referring  to? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  very  first  one, 
section  211(a).    It  reads: 

Sec.  211.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sTib- 
aectlon  (b)  no  Immigrant  shall  be  admitted 
Into  the  United  States  unless  at  the  time  of 
application  for  admission  be  (1)  has  a  valid 
unexpired  immigrant  visa  or  was  born  sub- 
sequent to  the  Issuance  of  such  visa  of  the 
accompanyin.i:  parent,  and  (2)  presents  j\ 
valid  unexpired  passport  or  other  suitable 
travel  docimnent,  or  document  of  Identity 
and  nationaiitv.  if  such  document  Is  re- 
quired under  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
Attorney  General.  With  respect  to  immi- 
grants to  be  admitted  xinder  quotas  of  quota 
areas  prior  to  June  30,  1968,  no  Inunlgrant 
visa  sliall  be  deemed  valid  unle.ss  the  Inuni- 
grant  is  properly  chargeable  to  the  quota 
area  under  the  quota  of  which  the  visa  Is 
issued. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  say  it  is  existing  law. 
and  we  make  no  change  in  it.  No  change 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  That  is  what  I 
wanted  to  get.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Gilbert],  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  First.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  compliment  my  distinguished 
chairman  for  the  work  he  has  done  on 
this  bill.  As  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  chairman 
that  I  am  personally  gravely  disappoint- 
ed that  the  conferees  of  the  House  capit- 
ulated so  quickly  to  the  Senate  version 
with  respect  to  placing  the  limitation  of 
120.000  on  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I 
think  it  was  only  last  week  that  the 
House  adopted  a  resolution  which  poked 
a  finger  right  In  the  eye  of  all  of  Latin 


America.  I  think  now,  by  the  inclusion 
of  the  adoption  of  a  limitation  or  quota 
on  the  Western  Hemispnere,  we  are  tak- 
ing the  finger  and  poking  it  into  the 
other  eye  of  Latin  America.  I  am  sorely 
disappointed  at  the  actions  of  the  con- 
ferees with  respect  to  this  particular 
point.  I  hope  it  does  not  adversely  affect 
our  relations  with  all  of  Latin  and  South 
America. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Moore]. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  very 
much  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  to  the  House  that  the  conference 
report  we  are  considering  at  this  time  is 
basically  the  House  position  in  every 
respect  with  one  major  exception,  that  is. 
we  have  included  the  ceiling  on  Western 
Hemisphere  immigration  at  120.000, 
which  was  discussed  in  the  committee  in 
the  House  at  the  time  it  was  submitted  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MacGrecorI. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  in  each  of  the 
areas  in  which  there  were  matters  tn 
difference  between  that  which  we  passed 
in  this  body  and  the  action  which  was 
performed  by  the  other  body,  that  in 
almost  every  respect  the  position  of  the 
House  was  maintained.  I  think  if  you 
wiU  recall  the  original  debate  on  the 
chances  which  were  suggested  in  our 
immigration  policy  at  the  time  of  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation  in  the  House, 
that  there  was  some  real  concern  as  to 
whether  the  House  or.  I  should  say.  the 
two  bodies  of  the  Congress,  would  con- 
tinue to  exercise  control  over  the  Nation's 
immigration  policy. 

I  think  that  this  conference  report  has 
confirmed  once  and  for  all  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  shall  continue  to  exert 
their  constitutional  control  over  the  im- 
migration policy  of  our  country.  This 
is  particularly  significant  in  the  make- 
up of  the  Commission  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere  which  is  created  by  this 
bill  as  passed  by  the  other  body.  Ini- 
tially they  suggested  it  be  a  15-man 
Commission,  9  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
3  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  3  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate. 

An  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees  which  would  provide  for  the 
Commission  to  be  made  up  of  15  mem- 
bers, but  that  the  President  would  ap- 
point 5  and  each  of  the  two  bodies  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
would  appoint  5.  giving,  I  believe,  with- 
out question,  full  control  over  the  Com- 
mission to  those  of  us  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  who  are  given 
the  responsibility  constitutionally  in  this 
area. 

I  think  what  should  be  said  here  to- 
day with  respect  to  the  changes  that  we 
have  made  and  contemplate  by  the  pas- 
sage and  acceptance  of  this  conference 
report  Is  simply  this.  When  anyone  In 
your  constituency  asks  you  about  our  Im- 
migration policies,  about  the  number  of 
immigrants  that  are  coming  Into  this 
country.  I  think  for  the  first  time  you 
can  honestly  say  what  the  nimiber  will 


be  coming  into  this  Nation,  or  what  the 
maximum  ceiling  is  on  annual  immigra- 
tion. 

Heretofore  our  immigration  flow  into 
this  country  was  from  any  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  eight  different  areas  and  it  was. 
I  would  say.  extremely  difficult  to  antic- 
ipate what  would  happen  under  the  au- 
thority written  into  the  law  as  to  the 
number  of  people  that  could  actually 
come  into  our  country  in  any  given  area. 

And  let  me  use  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere for  example.  While  the  annual 
average  over  the  past  10  years  has  been 
110.000,  with  severe  increases  in  the  last 
5  years  it  should  be  restated  that  there 
was  no  ceiling.  In  any  one  year  it  could 
easily  go  up  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  or 
as  many  as  half  a  million.  In  our  refugee 
programs,  under  the  fair  share  law, 
it  was  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  our 
immigration  of  refugees  would  not  mate- 
rially escalate,  but  we  had  no  reason  to 
state  with  any  assurance  that  X  number 
of  refugees  was  all  that  could  come  into 
the  United  States  in  any  given  year.  But 
under  this  legislation,  every  Member  of 
this  Congress  Icnows  that  the  refugee 
flow  into  the  United  States  is  limited  to 
the  number  of  10,200. 

So  it  is  fair  to  say  that  what  we  have 
before  us  is  a  suggestion,  for  our  consid- 
eration, to  make  our  immigration  flow 
come  from  three  specific  areas;  170,000 
external  to  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
10.200  of  that  number  being  set  aside  for 
refugees;  120,000  ceiling  on  the  immi- 
gration flow  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  in  addition  to  that  X  num- 
ber— we  cannot  be  absolutely  certain  in 
this  area  as  to  the  numbers  that  will 
come  in — nonquota  who  are  parents  and 
spouses  and  children  of  intending  immi- 
grants. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GER  ALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  compliment  wholeheartedly 
the  House  conferees  who  brought  back 
to  the  House  this  immigration  legisla- 
tion. This  is  far  better  legislation  than 
the  bill  that  passed  the  House  several 
weeks  ago.  The  conferees  have  done  a 
fine  job  in  finally  working  out  adequate, 
comprehensive  immigration  legislation 
to  replace  inadequate,  inequitable,  an- 
tiquated legislation  that  badly  needed 
change. 

Particularly  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Moore  1,  who  I  believe  is  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable,  if  not  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable. Members  in  the  Congress  on 
immigration  matters.  I  know  of  his 
long  and  diligent  investigation  of  and 
work  on  immigration  problems.  I  think 
all  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  superb 
work. 

Although  I  have  complimented  all  of 
the  conferees,  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike,  I  think  it  is  appropriate,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  me  to  say  strong  and  em- 
phatic words  congratulating  the  other 
members  of  the  conference  committee 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle:  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch],  the  rank- 
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ing  Republican  member  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill],  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  and  expert  on  immi- 
gration legislation.  But  may  I  add 
words  of  congratulation  to  a  person  on 
the  subcommittee  that  handled  immi- 
gration who,  unfoi-tunately.  for  under- 
standable reasons,  was  not  a  member  of 
the  conference  committee.  I  speak  now 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MacGrecor]  who  was  the  author  of  the 
important  amendment  placing  a  ceiling 
on  immigration  from  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. This  amendment,  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  Johnson  administration, 
barely  defeated  in  the  House,  has  now 
been  incorporated  in  the  final  version  of 
the  legislation.  We  all  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  able,  constructive  legis- 
lator, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MacGregor].  I  believe  his  fight 
when  the  bill  was  before  the  House  to 
impose  a  reasonable  ceiling  on  Ameri- 
cans from  the  Western  Hemisphere  was 
significant  in  making  the  other  body 
come  to  the  realization  that  this  was  a 
sound  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  by  urging  that 
all  Members  of  the  House  vote  for  this 
conference  report.  It  is  good  legislation. 
It  is  sound  legislation.  It  is  a  great  im- 
provement over  that  legislation  which  we 
have  had  on  the  statute  books,  as  amend- 
ed, for  a  great  many  years. 

Mr.  MCX>RE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Chelf]. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks, 
the  commendation  and  the  tribute  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford]  in  his  salute  and  his  justifiable 
recognition  of  this  outstanding  West 
Virginian,  and  great  American,  Repre- 
sentative Arch  Moore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  have  been  a  member  of  this  subcom- 
mittee for  now  almost  19  years.  I  have 
seen  some  good  men  come  and  some  good 
men  go  during  that  time.  But.  believe 
me,  sir,  I  have  never  seen  a  more  dedi- 
cated, sincere,  honest,  intelligent,  capa- 
ble, hard  working  member  than  the 
?entleman  now  occupying  the  well  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Moore. 

He.  together  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan],  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee,  has  done  a  magnificent 
job.  Without  this  great  team  working 
and  pulling  together— we  would  not  have 
an  immigration  bill.  This  was  a  non- 
partisan job.  I  would  be  derelict  in  my 
duty  and  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
Nation  if  I  did  not  say  today  that  it  has 
been  a  joy  and  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure 
yes.  a  real  satisfaction  to  have  been  able 
to  be  associated  on  this  fine  committee 
and  to  work  with  you.  Mr.  Moore,  and 
Mr.  Feighan,  on  this  committee  over 
these  past  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  beUeve  that  we.  your 
managers  on  the  part  of  this  House,  have 
come  back  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today  in  a  blaze  of  glory.   The  Mac- 
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Gregor  amendment  that  was  adopted 
here  in  the  House  by  a  teller  vote  of  196 
to  194  has  been  restored,  and  what  is 
more  important — retained  in  the  bill. 
It  was  because  this  most  important 
amendment  was  later  deleted  that  I 
voted  against  the  bill.  I  had  to  leave 
my  President,  my  Speaker,  and  both  of 
my  chairmen  when  I  spoke  up  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  have  a  good  bill, 
and  I  urge,  and  I  beg,  and  I  implore,  and 
I  plead  with  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

It  is  the  best  bill  with  which  we  could 
possibly  come  to  the  fioor.  and  it  is  one 
that  you  can  go  home  and  defend.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  the  members  of  our  sub- 
conunittee  have  done  the  Nation  a  great 
service  by  voting  for  and  supporting  this 
bill.  Thank  heaven  that  we  have  men 
of  their  vision,  devotion  to  duty,  and  their 
character  at  the  helm  of  our  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Subcommittee  of 
this  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  expired. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  relating  to  section  15  of  the 
conference  report  which  deals  with  men- 
tally retarded  children. 

I  have  had  two  specific  cases  in  the 
congressional  district  which  it  is  my 
honor  to  represent,  where  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  admitted  to  the  United 
States  but  a  single  retarded  child  at  that 
time  was  ban-ed — if  my  understanding 
is  correct  section  15  in  this  bill  would 
now  make  it  possible  when  a  family  is 
to  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
that  mentally  retarded  child  to  come  in 
with  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MOORE.  The  gentleman's  inter- 
pretation of  the  legislation  is  correct. 
That  child  could  enter  with  his  parents. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  And,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  that  would  be  regard- 
less of  the  age  of  the  child? 

Mr.  MOORE.  That  is  right.  As  the 
gentleman  will  recall,  we  in  the  House 
placed  14-year-olds  as  an  age  limitation 
on  the  entry,  but  the  Senate  removed  the 
age  limitation.  Now  it  would  apply  with- 
out respect  to  age  with  reference  to  per- 
sons in  the  mental  retardation  area. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  And,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  it  would  also  apply 
even  if  the  child  is  the  only  member  of 
the  family  remaining  in  the  foreign 
country — because  of  liaving  been  pre- 
viously barred  by  the  old  Act — and  he 
could  now  be  brought  in,  even  though  the 
rest  of  liis  family  is  now  here? 

Mr.  MOORE.  That  is  correct.  That 
child  presently  is  excluded  under  our 
law  by  reason  of  his  mental  condition. 
What  we  have  done  here  is  this:  That 
child  will  now  be  permitted  to  join  his 
family  that  may  be  in  residence  here  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  and  wish  to 


congratulate  the  conferees  for  making 
this  change  in  the  law. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  some  question  was 
raised  and  discussion  was  had  with  re- 
spect to  the  problem  of  Cuban  refugees. 
The  Senate  inserted  a  suggested  status 
change  for  them  or  an  opportunity  to 
have  status  in  such  a  way  that  your 
House  conferees  felt  that  this  was  nei- 
ther the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  same ;  that  it  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  discussed  by  the  Commission 
which  has  been  created  under  this  legis- 
lation and  is  directed  to  do  so  and  that 
we  should  not  give  any  consideration  at 
this  time  to  any  of  the  problems  of  the 
situation  with  reference  to  the  Cuban 
refugees. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  expired. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
two  points  I  want  to  make  so  that  I  feel 
the  membership  of  the  House  may  be 
fully  informed  as  to  what  we  are  doing 
in  this  immigration  field. 

I  want  to  reemphasize  what  we  do  here 
today  in  great  measure  strengthens  our 
immigration  laws  as  they  are  presently 
on  the  books. 

We  have  for  the  first  time  very  strict 
labor  controls  in  this  legislation,  and  I 
believe  it  will  in  great  measure  meet  with 
the  full  and  complete  agreement  of  every 
Member  of  the  House.  What  we  did  in 
this  area  was  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  best  interest  of  those 
who  labor  in  this  country  for  a  living. 
In  addition  to  that,  I  think  everybody 
who  goes  home  from  this  session  of  Con- 
gress is  going  to  be  criticized  and  be  met 
with  the  suggestion  that  great  numbers 
have  again  been  added  to  those  who  can 
come  into  this  country.  I  have  looked 
very  deeply  into  the  statistical  data 
available  to  us  from  the  Department  of 
State  where  they  tried  to  anticipate 
what  might  happen  after  this  law  be- 
comes operative  on  June  30,  1968.  It  is 
my  best  opinion,  based  upon  their  best 
estimate,  there  would  not  be  any  mate- 
rial change  in  the  numbers  that  come 
into  this  country,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  could  conceivably  happen  t^ere 
will  be  less  immigration  flowing  from  all 
areas  of  the  world  into  this  country  after 
June  30,  1968,  than  we  are  presently 
experiencing. 

Several  gentlemen  in  the  House  who 
have  served  on  the  committee  have  been 
more  than  kind  in  tlieir  reference  to  my 
work  in  this  area.  I  would  be  totally 
remiss,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  if  I  did  not 
say  to  each  Member  of  the  Congress  that 
the  conferees  did  what  I  believe  to  be 
an  outstanding  job.  and  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  coimtry. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler]  has  always  been  at  the  forefront 
in  this  battle.  I  may  say,  however,  that 
this  House  should  understand  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  has 
done  a  tremendous  job  in  marshaling 
the  committee  together  into  many,  many 
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executive  sessions  to  consider  this  mat- 
ter and.  if  I  may  say  so,  he  has  done 
tliis  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing 
about  remedial  legislation  in  the  field 
of  immigration.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Oliio  [Mr.  Feighan]  has  done 
a  tremendous  Job  in  this  area,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  merits  the  sincere  support  of  all 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Feighan]. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
conference  report  is  truly  and  genuinely 
bipartisan.  In  all  respects  it  serves  the 
best  national  interest.  Its  bipartisan- 
ship is  reflected  in  the  unanimity  by 
which  its  basic  provisions  passed  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  the  strong  vote  of  confidence  given 
to  it  by  the  full  Judiciary  Committee. 

When  this  subcommittee  bill  was  be- 
fore the  full  committee  not  one  single 
syllable  was  changed,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  who 
graciously  accepted  the  new  immigration 
bill. 

The  Senate  abandoned  consideration 
of  any  pending  Senate  bill  and  consid- 
ered solely  and  adopted  the  House  sub- 
committee bill  with  only  one  major 
change,  namely,  placing  a  ceiling  of  120,- 

000  on  immigration  from  independent 
republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It 
added  also  other  minor  provisions  which 
were  resolved  in  conference. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]  has  stated 
that  the  conference  changed  the  com- 
position of  the  select  Commission  to 
study  immigration  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Under  this  conference  re- 
port, the  Commission  will  consist  of  five 
Members  of  the  House,  five  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  five  members  appointed 
by  the  President.  This  change  clearly 
recognizes  the  primary  duty  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress  to  regulate  immi- 
gration into  the  United  States.  That 
congressional  responsibility  has  been 
aflBrmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  decision 
and  which  has  been  reaffirmed  many 
times  since.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senate  conferees  for  their  acceptance  of 
this  change  which  removes  any  doubts 
that  responsibility  for  regulating  immi- 
gration into  the  United  States  rests  with 
the  Congress.  That  fact  is  restated  in 
the  conference  report.  The  responsi- 
bility remains  in  the  Congress  where  it 
properly  belongs. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  also  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  subcommittee  for 
the  arduous  work  they  have  performed. 

1  would  just  like  to  read  a  pertinent 
sentence  from  the  Senate  report: 

We  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  House  Immi- 
gration Subcommittee  and  its  staff  for  the 
creation  of  this  system. 

I  pay  special  tribute  to  the  very  able 
and  distinguished  ranking  Republican 
Member  of  the  House  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Moore]  for  the  steady  and  sturdy  role 
that  he  played  in  the  long  and  hard 
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struggle  to  produce  this  immigration  bill. 
The  distinguished  Member  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Chelf]  gave  our  work  the  full 
benefit  of  his  wisdom  gained  by  18  years 
experience  as  a  member  of  our  subcom- 
mittee. It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  sit 
next  to  him  in  committee  meetings  for 
all  those  years  and  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  him  for  his  great  service 
in  guiding  some  of  our  most  difficult  de- 
liberations to  a  happy  conclusion.  I 
feel  the  House  can  take  justifiable 
pride  in  this  bill  because  its  genesis  was 
in  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality.  One  can  sup- 
port this  bill  on  the  basis  of  sound  logic 
and  reason,  devoid  of  any  emotion. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  support  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cahill]. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I,  too,  today  share  the 
observations  and  the  pride  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  concerning 
the  contributions  that  have  been  made 
by  all  immigrants  to  the  greatness  of 
our  country,  and  certainly  share  the 
views  concerning  the  importance  and 
acceptability  of  this  conference  report  as 
outlined  by  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]. 

As  has  been  frequently  suggested,  dur- 
ing this  session,  the  minority  party  is 
rarely  given  the  credit  it  deserves.  But  I 
would  say  without  any  hesitation  that  the 
immigration  bill,  and  the  conference  re- 
port on  that  subject,  is  in  a  large  measure 
due  to  the  great  contribution  that  was 
made  by  the  minority  party,  and  par- 
ticularly the  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore] 
and  the  logic  which  was  expressed  and 
argued  persuasively  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGregor]. 

I  point  out  that  the  sole  purpose — or 
certainly  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
bill — was  to  eliminate  discrimination  as 
it  had  long  existed  by  reason  of  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system.  I  remem- 
ber the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MacGregor],  pointing  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  that  if  we  were  going  to 
eliminate  discrimination,  we  ought  to  do 
It  completely.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  was 
his  logic  and  his  persuasiveness  that  com- 
pelled the  Senate  and  all  of  the  con- 
ferees, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  ac- 
cept in  this  conference  report  a  ceiling 
of  120,000  from  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
But  I  would  also  add.  especially  to  my 
friend  from  New  York,  who  had  some 
questions  concerning  the  validity  of  this 
provision,  that  again,  due  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  conferees.  I  believe.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  or  any  problem  or  any  interference 
with  the  national  policy  of  our  coimtry, 
it  is  safeguarded  in  this  conference  re- 
port by  the  presence  of  the  committee 
controlled  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
states,  but  having  five  public  members 
appointed  by  the  President.  So  that  if 
there  is  any  mistake  discovered  during 
the  next  3  years,  it  can  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress,  and  if 
there  is  any  omission  or  correction  that 
is  needed,  we  can  make  it. 


So  I  believe  the  conference  report  is 
one  that  can  be  voted  on  favorably  by 
every  Member  of  this  House  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  enthusiastically  sup- 
port it  and  urge  its  adoption.  It  repre- 
sents a  necessary  and  important  change 
in  the  new  law  regulating  immigration 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  i 
3^eld  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  PoFF]  2  minutes. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  address  the 
House  as  a  former  member  of  the  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality. I  speak  as  one  who  has  acquired 
perhaps  a  hard-nosed  reputation  on  the 
subject  of  immigration.  But  I  speak  as 
one  who  has  followed  the  course  of  the 
immigration  bill  in  most  careful  detail 
from  its  inception  several  years  ago  when 
the  late  distinguished  Member  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  Tad  Walter, 
began  the  first  hearings  which  gave  gen- 
esis to  this  legislation. 

I  can  say  without  equivocation  that  the 
conference  report  as  presently  construct- 
ed represents  an  improvement  over  both 
the  House  bill  and  the  bill  passed  by  the 
other  body.  As  such,  I  will  vote  for  the 
conference  report.  I  shall  do  so  enthu- 
siastically. It  will  strengthen  the  present 
law  in  several  material  particulars. 

I  would  not  want  the  opportunity  to 
pass  without  echoing  the  tributes  which 
have  been  paid  to  those  on  the  subcom- 
mittee responsible  for  this  legislation. 

I  have  particular  reference  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Feighan]  ;  to  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  MooRE] ;  and  to  the  able  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  who  made  such  a  major 
contribution  to  the  final  form  of  this 
bill  [Mr.  MacGregor]. 

Dm-ing  the  course  of  the  debate  In  the 
House  I  was  one  of  those  who  attempted 
to  persuade  the  House  to  adopt  the  Mac- 
Gregor amendment.  The  House  by  a 
narrow  vote  rejected  the  MacGregor 
amendment,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  other  body  has  corrected  this  error 
and  taken  a  step  which  I  believe  should 
be  taken  at  this  time,  a  step  which  I  pre- 
dict will  not  have  the  adverse  effects 
which  have  been  claimed  for  it  but 
rather  will  have  beneficial  consequences 
in  both  domestic  affairs  and  foreign 
affairs. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker.  I 
now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  MacGregor]. 

Mr.  MACGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
conference  report  should  be  supported 
by  every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  final  bill  as  worked  out 
by  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
makes  historic  progress  In  emphasizing 
America's  desire  to  reunite  families.  Its 
provisions  strengthen  national  security 
and  protect  each  American  worker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  com- 
pletely sweep  away  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race,  national  origin,  and  geo- 
graphic location  of  birth  In  our  immi- 
gration laws. 

Let  me  address  myself  to  the  concern 
expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  Texai 
[Mr.  Gonzalez]  ,  and  the  gentleman  from 


New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert].    Mr.  Gonzalez 
expressed  his  reservation  about  a  celling 
of  120,000  annually  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere immigration,  a  ceiling  which  will 
exclude  immediate  family  members.   Mr. 
Gilbert  expressed  his  concern  about  the 
reaction  of  our  friends  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  In  the  Caribbean  to  this  new 
development  In  our  immigration  policy. 
Let  me  point  out  to  these  gentlemen 
and  to  all  Members  of  the  House  that 
this  conference  report  treats  immigrants 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  more  fa- 
vorably than  immigrants  from  anywhere 
else  in  the  world  in  three  respects:  First, 
by  giving  120.000  numbers  to  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  favoritism  is  shown  in 
relationship    to    the    170,000    numbers 
given  to  the  rest  of  the  world;  second, 
no  country  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
will  be  subject  to  the  20,000  per  country 
limit  that   will   apply   to   our   historic 
friends  and  allies  across  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans;  and.  third,  the  require- 
ments of  the  preference  system  will  not 
apply  to  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  important 
to  point  out  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
worldwide  ceiling  concept,  with  the  in- 
clusion of  immigrants  from  all  countries 
under  a  numerical  limitation,  is  not  a 
new  idea  nor  is  it  original  with  me.    Ten 
years  ago,  in  February  of  1955,  a  group 
of  Congressmen  and  Senators,  whom  I 
am  sure  most  of  us  would  agree  were  out- 
standing men  despite  disagreement  with 
their   political    philosophies,    offered    a 
comprehensive  immigration  bill.    Mem- 
bers will  find  in  the  Record  of  February 
25. 1955,  an  address  by  the  then  Senator 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Lehman,  describing 
that  bill.    It  was  cosponsored  by  Senator 
Lehman  and  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  [Mr.  Celler]. 

ITiat  bill  would  have  established  a 
worldwide  ceiling  of  250,000  annually 
It  would  have  extended  the  ceiling  to  all 
immigration  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, from  whence  immigrants  would 
nave  been  treated  on  exactly  the  same 
oasis  as  immigrants  from  across  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans. 

nf  !^^*n^  Lehman  included  this  analysis 
of  the  1955  Celler-Lehman  bill: 


r,t  ^^1°^  feature  of  the  proposed  act  is  Its 

onsoldatlon.  within  the  quota,  of  all  gen- 

from  Sf  ^^*I°°'    ''^eluding    immigration 

Srinrf   ^^'!!f°   Hemisphere.      This   has 

mes  on  the  same  basis  consistent  with  the 
wt  interests  and  needs  of  the  United  States. 

StS,i?^,^T"°  Hemisphere,  with  the 
out  limil  *?'^^*®  *°  *^«  ^""ed  States  with- 
out limitation  as  to  number 

zens  ^?i  in^of""*  ^P°"«««  °^  American  citl- 
«ns  (sec.  102(a)  (19(A)). 

elven*?^  ^"®  *^®  *^^*  nonquota  status  is 
worli^  parents  of  American  citizens,  the 

J^tern  Hemisphere  of  their  nonquota  sta- 
"^aa  already  described. 

thennrf*^^^*  °^  *^®^«  changes  is  to  confine 

Qfclt^pnc        ^"^^®"'  spouses,  and  parents 

two  othPr  ;  P^f '«««".  ministers,  and  one  or 

all  «np^,  f  ^°*'=^'  categorles-and  to  place 

general  Immigration,  including  immlgra- 
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tion  from  the  Western  Hemisphere,  imder 
the  quota  system. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today 
treats  prospective  immigrants  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  more  favorably 
than  they  would  have  been  treated  under 
the  bill  cosponsored  by  Senator  Lehman 
and  Congressman  Celler. 

May  I  add  for  the  Record  the  names 
of  these  additional  cosponsors  of  this  leg- 
islation in  1955:  The  now  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  Hubert  Humphrey- 
the  deceased  Senator  Kefauver  of  Ten- 
nessee;  the  deceased  former  President 
of  the  United  States,  John  F.  Kennedy 
Senators  Chavez,  Magnijson,  McNamara' 
Pastore,  and  as  cosponsors  in  the  House' 
with  our  distinguished  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee chairman,  Mr.  Celler.  was  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Rodino 
the    gentleman    from    Minnesota.    Mr 
Blatnik,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Dingell. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Yates 
Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr. 
Macdonald,  Mr.  Ashley,  and  Mr.  Reuss 
among  others. 

This  comprehensive  bUl  introduced  by 
these  gentlemen  lO  years  ago  would  have 
been  more  restrictive  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere unmigration  than  the  bill  we  are 
about  to  adopt  by  what  I  hope  will  be 
a  virtually  unanimous  vote  In  this 
Chamber  today. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACGREGOR.  I  yield  to  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
contention  that  adopting  a  ceiling  for 
the  Western  Hemisphere  nations  is  not 
an  unprecedented  action? 

Mr  MACGREGOR.  To  my  knowledge, 
establishing  this  very  generous  ceiling 
which  gives  favored  treatment  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  a  new  step  in 
immigration  laws  and  a  step  first  pro- 
posed, according  to  my  research,  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler]  and  by  Senator  Lehman 
101/^  years  ago. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Then  it  is  a  new  and 
novel  inclusion  in  our  immigration  leg- 
islation? 

Mr.  MACGREGOR.  No.  not  at  all. 
The  idea  has  been  pending  in  various 
legislative  proposals  for  many  years 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Not  the  idea,  i  am 
asking  specifically  if  the  gentleman 
holds  to  the  thought  that  this  is  not  an 
unprecedented  action  with  reference  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere  nations  with 
respect  to  our  immigration  laws 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.    May  I  say  it  is  a 

very  wise  and  thoughtful  step  which  we 

are  taking  perhaps  IOJ/2  years  too  late. 

The    SPEAKER   pro   tempore.     The 

time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  to  all  others 
m  the  House  that  if  the  ideas  of  the 
gentlemen  whose  names  I  have  listed 
had  any  validity  10  years  ago,  then  this 
conference  report  today  should  be 
adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority 

Mr.  CHELF.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.    I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Subcommittee 
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^^«?T^^,*"°°'   *^«   gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Chelf]. 

Mr  CHELF.  The  gentleman  Is  so  em- 
^^^i^''°'J^*^^'^^^"  ^e  says  that  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  of  the  border, 
our  Latin  American  friends— all  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  have  been  really 

whfwv,  "^"^r"^- .  This  Is  so  becau^ 
while  there  is  a  celling  of  170,000  for  the 
entire  world  we  have  set  an  additional 
ceilmg  of  120,000  especially  for  our  neigh- 
bors and  friends  In  this  hemisphere. 
This  is  concrete,  ample  proof  to  them 
that  we  are  giving  them  approximately 
40  percent  of  the  total  ceiling  allowed 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  J  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  for  emphasizing 
once  again  that  we  are  giving  favored 
treatment  to  our  friends  south  of  the 

S?  2?"i^^  ^"  adopting  this  conference 
report  today. 

Mr.  CHELF.    If  a  40-percent  ratio  Is 
bad  treatment,  I  want  you  to  give  me 
that  kind  for  the  rest  of  my  natural  life 
In   conclusion,  Mr.   Chairman,   let  me 
salute  the  gentleman.  Mr.  MacGregor 
for  offering  his  amendment.    It  is  a  wise 
and  a  just  one.    Now  please  let  me  thank 
publicly  my  two  chairmen— Mr.  Celler 
and  Mr.  Feighan.    Along  with  the  en- 
tu-e  subcommittee  they  are  especially  de- 
serving of  credit.    Why  that  good  chair- 
man of  ours  Mr.  Feighan,  almost  worked 
the  hides  off  of  us  on  the  subcommittee. 
He  kept  calling  meetings  day  after  day- 
week  after  week  until  we  had  gotten  the 
job  done.    He  is  justly  entitled  to  all  of 
the  praise  that  one  can  heap  upon  him. 
His  leadership  was  Inspiring  to  all  of  us— 
his  tenacity  to  purpose  helped  to  beat 
the  adjournment  deadline 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  say  to  the  House  that  the  con- 
ference committee  was  in  session  for 
more  than  4  hours  on  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  other  body  In 
all  my  experience  in  the  Congress  I  en- 
joyed nothing  more  than  the  harmonious, 
constructive  working  session  of  the  com-  . 
mittee.  * 

I  join  In  what  has  been  said  about  all 
Of  my  colleagues  who  were  members  of 
the  committee,  and  I  want  to  refer 
again,  to  that  able,  gentlemanly,  kindly 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Jii- 
diciary  and  to  my   good   friend  Arch 
MooRE,  top  Republican  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  who  carried  the  burden 
so  effectively  for  so  long.    That  so  many 
Members  of  the  House  voted  for  the 
legislation  when  It  was  first  before  the 
House,  and  who  will  soon  vote  to  accept 
the  report,  is  a  fine  tribute   to  Arch 
Moore;  to  MncE  Feighan,  whom  I  have 
known  so  long  and  so  favorably.    You 
know,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mike  Feighan  was 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Ohio  House 
of  Representatives  more  years  ago  than 
either  of  us  like  to  admit,  when  I  was 
speaker  of  the  Ohio  house.    It  has  been 
a  happy  occasion  for  me  to  work  with 
him  on  many  important  matters,  includ- 
mg  the  matter  before  us  today,    I  com- 
mend the  conference  committee  report 
to  every  Member  of  the  House.    I  am  of 
the  firm  opinion  that  it  would  serve  a 
useful  public  purpose  if  it  were  over- 
whelmingly accepted  by  the  House. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  require  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  McClory]. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  support  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  the  1965 
amendments  to  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  H.R.  2580. 

In  this  behalf.  I  take  occasion  to  com- 
pliment the  members  of  the  conference 
committee  and  particularly  my  colleagues 
from  this  body.  In  my  opinion,  the 
House  conferees  have  resolved  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  this  legislation  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  views  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  body  and 
that  great  majority  of  Americans 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  particu- 
lar tribute  to  the  contributions  made  by 
the  Republican  members  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  in  carrying  forward 
views  consistent  with  our  Republican 
platform  and  principles.  My  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Moore],  has  performed  a  stellar  job  In 
this  connection.  In  addition,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGregor], 
by  persisting  in  behalf  of  a  numerical 
ceiling  on  Western  Hemisphere  immigra- 
tion, has  helped  produce  a  result  which  is 
equitable  for  the  people  of  all  of  the 
friendly  nations  throughout  the  world. 
I  am  thinking  primarily  of  our  friends 
across  the  Atlantic  with  whom  we  have 
so  much  in  common  and  whose  citizens 
by  emigrating  to  these  shores  in  the  past 
have  contributed  so  substantially  to  our 
culture,  our  economy,  and  our  political 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  commit- 
tee report  results  in  producing  an  immi- 
gration bill  which  should  contribute  to 
our  countiT's  improved  foreign  relations 
and  to  an  orderly  immigration  system 
consistent  with  the  natural  growth  and 
development  of  our  society. 

I  am  particularly  happy  that  this  leg- 
islation will  enable  the  families  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  to  be  reunited  more  rapidly 
and  that  we  will  have  the  benefit  of  those 
skHled  and  professional  individuals  who 
prefer  our  system  of  government  and  who 
desire  the  opportimities  which  are  af- 
forded in  our  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of  this 
body  may  take  justifiable  pride  in  this 
achievement  of  the  89th  Congress  and 
I  am  personally  proud  to  have  made  a 
small  contribution  to  the  final  result. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Im- 
migration Act  now  before  the  Congress 
represents  a  welcome  change  in  U.S. 
immigration  policy  by  removing  the  ob- 
noxious and  discriminatoi-y  system  of  na- 
tional quotas.    I  will  vote  for  the  bill. 

^his  bill,  however,  does  in  my  opinion 
include  one  serious  error  of  judgment. 
By  imposing  a  limitation  on  immigration 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  it  threat- 
ens to  end  the  historic  free  flow  of  im- 
migrants across  the  U.S.  boundaries  with 
Canada  and  Mexico. 

When  the  bill  was  first  before  the 
House.  I  joined  with  my  colleagues  to  de- 
feat a  proposed  amendment  to  place  a 
limit  on  immigration  into  the  United 
States  from  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
I  did  so  for  two  reasons:  First,  represent- 


atives of  the  administration  had  led 
many  of  us  to  believe  that  in  their  judg- 
ment imposition  of  such  a  limitation  at 
this  time  would  seriously  impair  U.S. 
relations  with  Latin  America;  and  sec- 
ond, I  was  concerned  that  such  a  limita- 
tion might  seriously  reduce  the  free  flow 
of  emigration  to  this  country  from 
Canada  and  Mexico. 

In  the  Senate  an  annual  limitation  of 
120,000  immigrants  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  was  placed  in  the  bill  after 
assurances  from  the  President  that  he  did 
not  oppose  the  provision.  Those  assur- 
ances help  to  satisfy  my  first  area  of  con- 
cern over  this  provision. 

Nonetheless  I  remain  disturbed  by  the 
possibility  that  the  annual  limitation  on 
Western  Hemisphere  emigration  to  the 
United  States  may  affect  our  relations 
with  our  only  contiguous  neighbors,  Can- 
ada and  Mexico.  During  fiscal  year 
1964.  139.284  persons,  including  spouses 
and  children,  emigrated  from  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  to  the  United 
States.  Over  half  of  these  came  from 
our  immediate  neighbors — 38,074  from 
Canada  and  32,967  from  Mexico. 

If  the  rate  of  Western  Hemisphere 
emigration  to  the  United  States  remains 
at  this  level,  or  as  is  more  likely  increases, 
and  if  the  bill  is  administered  on  a  first- 
come-first-serve  basis,  there  is  no  assur- 
ance whatsoever  that  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico emigration  to  the  United  States  will 
not  be  affected. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  proposition 
that  if  regional  immigration  quotas  are 
assigned  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  they 
should  also  be  assigned  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  for  there  is  no  inherent  dif- 
ference between  these  nations  and  oth- 
eis.  There  is.  however,  one  vital  distinc- 
tion between  Canada  and  Mexico  and  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  world.  They  are 
the  only  two  countries  which  border  di- 
rectly on  the  United  States — and  in  my 
opinion  fully  free  and  imlimited  immi- 
gration between  the  United  States  and  its 
immediate  neighbors  should  be  main- 
tained. 

Nine  of  my  colleagues  joined  me  in  a 
statement  on  United  States-Canadian  re- 
lations last  Monday  which  proposed  that 
United  States-Canadian  immigration  re- 
main unlimited,  except  for  the  reasonable 
qualifications  of  financial  responsibility 
and  good  moral  character. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  this  is  a  bill  from 
conference,  and  the  House  does  not  have 
the  option  of  amending  it.  and  because  in 
balance  it  is  a  progressive  step  in  U.S.  im- 
migration policy.  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 
But  I  hope  that  the  Select  Commission 
on  Immigration  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, which  this  bill  establishes,  will 
give  every  serious  consideration  to  rec- 
ommendations to  leave  Canadian  and 
Mexican  emigration  to  the  United  States 
unlimited.  The  Select  Commission  must 
repKjrt  to  the  Congress  with  its  recom- 
mendations fully  6  months  before  the 
limitation  on  Western  Hemisphere  immi- 
gration is  scheduled  to  become  effective 
in  June  of  1968.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  the  President,  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  making  their  ap- 
pointments to  the  Select  Commission  will 
assure  consideration  of  U.S.  immigration 


policy  toward  Canada  and  Mexico,  and 
that  thereby  we  can  rectify  the  short- 
comings of  this  bill  so  as  to  preserve  the 
closest  and  the  most  productive  relations 
possible  with  our  Canadian  and  Mexi- 
can neighbors. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
immigration  biU  which  is  now  under 
consideration  by  the  House. 

I  think  this  bill  is  long  overdue.  Over 
a  long  period  of  time  now,  I  have  been 
filing  and  pressing  a  major  immigration 
bill  designed  to  remedy  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  this  bill  deals  with. 

It  is  a  bill  which  would  allocate  and 
transfer  some  unused  quota  numbers 
from  some  nations  to  other  nations 
having  oversubscribed  quotas.  It  had 
the  support  of  three  Presidents  and 
many  groups  and  people. 

My  bill  was  designed,  just  as  the  cur- 
rent bill  is,  to  reunite  families  and  ex- 
pedite the  admission  to  the  United  States 
of  the  loved  ones  of  American  citizens 
who  have  served  this  Nation  faithfully 
and  well,  established  themselves  here 
and  brought  up  their  children  here,  and 
who  have  as  good  loyal  citizens  contrib- 
uted greatly,  in  war  and  peace,  to  the 
security,  well-being  and  prosperity  of  our 
nation. 

Naturally  I  am  gratified  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  immigration  law  which  I  have 
striven  for  so  long  in  this  body  have 
finally  been  written  into  this  great  hu- 
man charter  of  immigration  which  we 
are  considering  today. 

It  was  back  in  April  1953  that  I  first 
sponsored  legislation  to  redistribute  un- 
used immigration  quotas,  which  averaged 
about  60,000  yearly  then.  I  did  this  in 
an  effort  to  help  correct  the  inequities  in 
the  immigration  laws  which  discrimi- 
nated against  such  countries  as  Italy 
and  Greece  in  the  allocation  of  immigra- 
tion quotas. 

I  was  prompted  then,  as  I  am  now  in 
my  support  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
House,  to  help  unite  families  here  with 
their  loved  ones  remaining  overseas.  I 
was  convinced  then,  and  I  am  convinced 
now  more  than  ever,  that  liberalization 
of  the  immigration  laws  is  a  matter  of 
simple  justice  and  I  am  glad  that  this 
House  is  finally  acting  to  revise  the  na- 
tional origins  clause  so  as  to  help  thou- 
sands of  worthy  American  citizens  with 
close  relatives  caught  in  the  web  of  dis- 
criminatory quotas  who  have  been  wait- 
ing for  many  years  for  the  chance  to 
come  to  this  country. 

As  is  the  case  in  the  biU  now  before 
the  House,  my  bill  was  drafted  in  such 
a  way  that  no  increase  in  the  overall 
quota  totals  is  required.  My  bill  merely 
redistributes  the  unused  quotsis  with  the 
added  provision  that  those  countries 
benefiting  from  the  unused  quota  system 
\vould  repay,  whenever  necessary,  over 
a  5 -year  period,  the  countries  from  which 
additional  quota  nimibers  have  been  re- 
ceived. Tliis  would  help  such  nations 
as  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Armenia. 
Albania,  and  other  countries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  whenever  freedom  is  re- 
stored to  these  imhappy  lands. 

However,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  oppose  the  concessions  made  in  the 
conference  to  the  other  body  by  writing 
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into  this  bill  a  ceiling  on  immigration  for 
our  neighbors  of  the  American  hemi- 
sphere. To  my  mind,  this  is  a  step  back- 
ward, and  I  am  fearful  that  it  will  cause 
a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  our  neighbors. 

It  is  true  that  these  neighbors  will  still 
receive  40  percent  of  the  total  quotas 
provided  by  the  bill,  but  nevertheless,  for 
the  first  time  in  history  quota  restric- 
tions are  imposed  upon  them,  and  I  think 
this  is  most  unfortunate  and  most 
unwise. 

How  the  formula  designed  to  admit 
people  on  the  basis  of  their  skills,  talent, 
ability,  and  so  forth,  will  work  out  is 
problematical,  and  depends  upon  the 
way  the  law  is  administered. 

While  scholarship,  talents,  and  ability 
always  have  their  place  and  contribute 
much,  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact 
that,  as  our  own  national  experience  so 
clearly  reveals,  it  is  from  the  lowly,  from 
the  humble,  from  the  unschooled  and 
untutored,  and  often  from  those  who  for 
long  have  been  denied  opportunities, 
that  much  of  the  great  leadership  and 
most  loyal  foUowership  of  this  Nation 
has  emerged. 

This  Nation  needs  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  who  can  furnish  the 
sinews  for  our  economy  and  for  our  way 
of  life  and  for  the  development  of  our 
family  structure,  from  which  so  many 
leaders  have  sprung,  and  so  many  strong, 
loyal  people  have  come  to  defend  the 
country  in  time  of  need,  to  operate  its 
factories,  its  transportation  systems,  its 
farms  and  do  the  work  that  has  to  be 
done  in  any  great  economic  system  like 

OUI'S. 

I  hope  and  urge  that  the  administra- 
tors of  the  immigration  bill  will  have  this 
factor  in  mind  and  will  not  close  the 
doors  to  the  worthy,  the  industrious,  to 
the  honest,  eager,  if  ordinary,  citizens 
who  want  to  come  to  this  country  as 
many  of  our  forebears  did,  to  seek  the  op- 
portunities of  its  freedom  and  by  their 
devotion,  loyalty,  and  labor  lift  them- 
selves up  and  lift  their  families  up  to 
strengthen  the  fiber  and  the  leadership 
of  the  country. 

There  is  a  great  place  for  the  geniuses, 
the  super  talented,  and  the  well  to  do. 
But  they  alone  will  not  suffice.  We  must 
also,  to  the  extent  we  can,  be  a  haven  for 
the  worthy  poor,  the  unprivileged,  the 
disadvantaged,  those  of  the  strength, 
will,  and  determination  to  make  their 
way,  those  willing  to  work  their  way  up, 
those  who  will  be  loyal  to  American  in- 
stitutions, a  credit  and  asset  to  the 
Nation. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
committee,  on  the  whole,  has  done  weU 
in  formulating  and  presenting  this  bill 
and  I  think  it  wiU  be  helpful  to  our 
foreign  relations  and  hope  it  will  be 
a^Pful  in  other  ways  as  well:  to  our 
inends  and  neighbors  who  can  be  re- 
united with  their  dear  ones,  to  our  econ- 
omy to  meet  some  of  its  needs,  and  to  our 
great  Goveriunent  and  our  local  com- 
munities to  whom  fresh,  young  vigorous 
wood  may,  as  in  the  past,  bring  new 
strength,  new  ideas  of  shaping  our  free 
institutions  along  sound  free,  construc- 
wve  Unes,  designed  to  cope  with  and  con- 
Quer  the  problems  of  the  space  age. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  therein 
as  part  of  my  remarks  a  very  fine  letter 
from  the  highly  dedicated,  able,  and  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee which  heard  and  reported  this  leg- 
islation, my  beloved  and  esteemed  friend, 
Chairman  Michael  A.  Peighan,  which 
makes  it  clear  that  the  new  immigration 
bUl  as  amended   by  the  subcommittee 
and  approved  by  the  full  committee  un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler],  provides  for  the  redistribution 
of  the  unused  quota  numbers  and  there- 
after   eliminates    the    national    origin 
quota  system  and  repeals  section  207  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  all 
of  which  were  primary  objectives  of  my 
original  bill.    It  has  been  a  long  strug- 
gle to  enact  this  bill  and  I  trust  it  will 
prove  worthy  of  our  confidence. 
House  of  Repeesentatives,  U.S., 

Committee  on  the  Jxtdiciabt, 
Washington,  DC,  August  12,  1965. 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin, 
Member  of  Congress,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Colleague:  I  have  your  letter  of  July 
15.  concerning  H.R.  2078  to  amend  section 
201  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
so  as  to  provide  that  all  quota  numbers  not 
used  in  any  year  shall  be  made  available  to 
Immigrants  in  oversubscribed  area*  in  the 
following  year,  and  for  other  purposes.    Your 
bill  would  provide  for  the  redistribution  of 
unused  quota  numbers  over  5  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1971. 

The  new  Immigration  bUl,  as  amended  by 
my  subcommittee  and  approved  by  the  fiUl 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  provides  for  the 
redistribution  of  the  unused  quota  niunbers 
during  the  next  3  fiscal  years  and  thereafter 
eliminates  the  national  origins  quota  system 
In  addition,  your  bill  repeals  section  207  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  which 
is  also  repealed  by  H.R.  2580  as  amended 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  report  on  that 
legislature. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Michael  A.  Peighan, 

Chairman. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  After 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  a  motion 
to  recommit  is  in  order  if  the  gentleman 
is  opposed  to  the  conference  report,  and 
no  Member  on  the  minority  side  seeks  to 
offer  such  a  motion.  The  gentleman  Is 
recognized  on  his  motion. 

Without  objection,  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  ordered  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  320,  nays  69,  not  voting  42 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  341] 


Mr.  McCUIiOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMrr  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GONZALEZ 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert ) .    The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Gonzalez  moves  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  2580)  to  the 
committee  of  conference  with  Instructions 
to  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
reject  the  Senate  amendment  placing  a  cell- 
ing on  immigration  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere in  the  amount  of  120,000  persons  per 
annum. 


Mr.  Speaker, 


The 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore, 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  raise  the  question  whether  the  gentle- 
man's motion  is  in  order.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  moved  the  previous 
question  on  the  conference  report. 
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Cunningham 
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Devis,  Wis. 
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Deleney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Ellsworth 
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Evans,  Colo. 
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OHare,  Mich. 

Ronan 

Sullivan 

OKonskl 

Rooney,  N.Y. 
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Olsen.  Mont. 

Rooney,  Pa. 
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Olson,  Minn. 

Rosenthal 

Taylor 

ONelll.  Mass. 
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Teague,  Calif. 

Ottlnger 
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Tenzer 

Patman 
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Thomson,  Wis, 

Patten 

Rumsfeld 

Todd 

Pelly 

Ryan 

Trimble 

Pepper 

St.  Onge 

Tunney 

Perkins 

Saylor 

Tupper 

PhUbln 

Scheuer 

UdaU 

Pickle 

Schlsler 

Ullman 

Pike 

Schmldhauser 

Van  Deerlln 

Pirnle 

Schneebell 
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Poff 

Schwelker 
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Senner 
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Powell 

Shipley 
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Shrlver 
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Sickles 

Weltner 

Qule 

Slkes 

Whalley 

Race 

Slsk 

White.  Idaho 

Redlln 

Skubltz 

WldnaJl 

Reld,  lU. 

Slack 

Wilson. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Smith.  Calif. 

Charles  H. 

Relfel 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wolff 

Relnecke 

Smith.  N.Y, 

Wright 

Resnlck 

Springer 

Wyatt 

ReuEs 

StAfford 

Wydler 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Staggers 

Yates 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Stalbaum 

Younger 

Rodlno 

Stanton 

Zablockl 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Steed 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Stratton 
NAYS— 69 

Abbltt 

Gon7Alez 

Roberts 

Abemethy 

Gross 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Andrews. 

Haley 

Satterfleld 

Olenn 

Hubert 

Secrest 

Ashmore 

Henderson 

Selden 

Baring 

Herlong 

Smith.  Va. 

Beckworth 

Hull 

Stephens 

Bonner 

Jones,  Mo. 

StubblefleW 

Buchanan 

Landrum 

Teegue.  Tex. 

Burleson 

Lennon 

Tuck 

Cx)ley 

McMillan 

Tuten 

U'  vis.  Qa. 

Mahon 

Utt 

de  ia  Garza 

Marsh 

Waggonner 

Dowdy 

Martin,  Ala. 

Walker,  Miss. 

Downing 

Matthews 

Walker,  N.  Mex 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Mills 

Watson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Natcher 

White.  Tex. 

Everett 

Nix 

Whltener 

Flshear 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Whltten 

Plynt 

Passman 

wmiams 

Fountain 

Poage 

WUlls 

Puqua 

Purcell 

Young 

Oathlngs 

Quillen 

Gettys 

Randall 

NOT  VOTING — 42 

Anderson,  HI.  Fogarty  O'Hara,  111. 

Andrews,  Frellnghuysen  Rivers.  Alaska 

George  W.  GoodeU  Rivers,  B.C. 

Asplnall  Hagan.  Ga.  Roblson 

Bolton  Hansen,  Iowa  Roncallo 

Biirton,  Utah  H.ardy  Roybal 

Carter  Holifleld  St  Germain 

Colmer  Hosmer  Scott 

Daddarlo  Johnson.  Okla.  Thomas 

Dawson  Lindsay  Thompson,  N.J. 

Diggs  Long,  La.  Thompson,  Tex. 

Dbra  Michel  Toll 

Dow  Mize  Wilson,  Bob 

Duncan.  Oreg.  Morris 

Edwards.  Calif .  Murphy^  N.Y. 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Toll  for.  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  Dow  for.  with  Mr.  Colmer  agaln-st. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  for.  with  Mr.  Dom  against. 

Mr.  Fogarty  for.  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia 
against. 

Mr.  St  Germain  for.  with  Mr.  Hardy  against. 

Mr.  Hollfield  for,  with  Mr.  Morris  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr. 
Rivers  of  South  Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  for,  with  Mr.  George 
»W.  Andrews  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Ooodell. 
Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of  minoia. 


Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Roblson. 
Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 
Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 
Mr.  Edwards  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Dvmcan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Mize. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Burton 
of  Utah. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  SALARY 
COMPARABrLITY  ACT 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  10281)  to  adjust  the 
rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain  of- 
ficers and  employees  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  establish  the  Federal  Salary 
Review  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEZ  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  10281,  with 
Mr.  Dent  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  10281.  This  is  an  excellent  bill  that 
has  been  carefully  thought  out  and  de- 
veloped through  extensive  hearings  and 
executive  consideration  in  the  Post  OfiQce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  It  was  re- 
ported from  our  committee  by  a  vote  of 
20  to  3. 

Although  I  personally  feel  that  in- 
creases substantially  higher  than  the 
4^2 -percent  initial  increase  in  the  bill 
are  fully  justified  by  the  record,  the  bill 
represents  the  best  measure  that  could 
be  worked  out  under  the  circumstances. 
I  do  want  to  commend  the  very  fine  dili- 
gence and  spirit  of  cooperation  in  which 
all  members  of  the  Post  OflBce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  worked  together  to 
bring  out  a  bill  that  can  become  law  this 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  foresighted  policies  ever  adopted  by 
the  Congress  is  the  principle  of  compara- 


bility between  Federal  and  private  en- 
terprise salaries  that  was  written  into 
the  statutes  by  Public  Law  87-793.  I 
fully  subscribed  to  that  principle,  and  to 
the  many  afiBrmations  by  the  Congress 
and  by  the  President  that  it  must  be  im- 
plemented in  order  to  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Government  and  its  em- 
ployees. 

While  the  4 '/a -percent  general  salary 
increase  scheduled  for  October  1,  1965, 
under  this  bill  will  not  achieve  full  com- 
parability, it  certainly  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Present  Federal  salary 
rates  are  roughly  comparable  with  those 
in  private  enterprise  during  the  Febru- 
ary-March period  of  1964,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  lower  pay  grades  and  levels. 
In  the  middle  and  upper  grades  and  levels 
they  compare  with  private  enterprise 
rates  in  1963  and  1962,  respectively. 
Private  enterprise  levels  rose  approxi- 
mately 3  percent  more  from  February 
and  March  of  1964  to  the  same  months 
in  1965.  Therefore,  at  this  particular 
time  the  lower  salary  grades  and  levels 
in  the  Government,  as  now  in  effect,  lag 
at  least  7  or  more  percent  behind 
comparability  with  private  enterprise 
levels  which  they  are  supposed  to  match 
according  to  Public  Law  87-793. 

I  submit  that  it  would  be  not  only  an 
injustice  to  the  employees — a  breach  of 
trust — but  also  a  contradiction  of  a  firm 
policy  adopted  by  the  Congress  were  this 
legislation  not  to  include  at  least  the  4*72- 
percent  increase. 

Aside  from  the  matter  of  the  general 
salary  increases,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  this  bill  is  section  107, 
dealing  with  overtime  and  hohday  pay 
for  postal  employees.  Section  107  will 
revamp  and  modernize  the  outmoded  and 
unfair  treatment  of  overtime  and  holiday 
work  that  has  been  in  effect,  regrettably, 
for  many  years. 

Many  thousands  of  postal  substitutes 
are  called  on  ofiBcially  to  work  heavy 
overtime  schedules — often  as  much  as  60 
or  70  or  80  hours  a  week — at  straight 
time  pay.  The  record  shows  that  lit- 
erally millions  of  hours  of  this  kind  of 
overtime  is  worked  each  year.  It  is  a 
shocking  thing  when  we  consider  that 
the  Federal  Government — which  should 
be  the  leader  in  enlightened  pay  poli- 
cies— has  permitted  this  situation  to 
exist.  It  is  almost  unheard  of  for  em- 
ployees in  private  industry  to  work  more 
than  8  hours  a  day  or  40  hours  a  week 
or  on  Sundays  without  being  paid  at 
least  time  and  one-half. 

This  sorry  condition  will  be  remedied 
by  section  107  of  our  committee  bill.  All 
postal  field  service  employees — including 
substitutes — will  be  guaranteed  time  and 
one-half  pay  for  work  ofiBcially  ordered 
in  excess  of  8  hours  a  day  or  40  hours  a 
week.  Regular  employees  will  have 
Monday  through  Friday  workweeks, 
with  authority  in  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  schedule  different  workweeks 
when  necessary  to  provide  service,  and 
any  work  they  are  called  on  to  perform 
on  Svmdays  will  be  overtime,  for  which 
they  >^'ill  be  paid  time  and  one-half. 

This  section  also  updates  and  clarifies 
holiday  pay  provisions  for  postal  em- 
ployees. Any  employee  officially  ordered 
to  work  on  one  of  the  eight  legal  holi- 
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days  will  receive  an  extra  day's  pay — 
that  is,  double  time — except  that  for 
work  on  Christmas  Day  a  further  half 
day's  pay  will  be  added,  equaling  double 
time  and  a  half. 

I  should  also  like  to  invite  the  special 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  section  116 
of  the  bill,  on  page  32.    The  effect  is  to 
Increase  from  $100  per  year  to  $150  per 
year  the  maximum  authorized  allowance 
to  employees  who  are  required  to  wear 
uniforms  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.    The  $100  limit  was  enacted  11 
years  ago  and  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  but  that  costs  of  wearing 
apparel   have   skyrocketed,   along   with 
other  living  costs,  in  the  meantime.    I 
am  confident  that  my  colleagues — and, 
indeed,  the  general  public — take  pride  in 
tiie  clean-cut  and  well-turned-out  ap- 
pearance that  is  so  typical  of  our  postal 
letter  carriers.     This  provision  of  H.R. 
10281  is  urgently  needed  to  give  these 
fine  employees,   and   others  who  must 
wear  uniforms,  adequate  provision  for 
keeping  their  uniforms  up  to  the  fine 
high  standards  that  are  traditional  with 
postal  employees. 

The  bill  extends  the  general  salary  in- 
crease to  employees  subject  to  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949;   all  postal  field 
service  employees;  medical  and  nursing 
personnel  in  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; foreign  service  officers  and 
employees;     Agricultural     Stabilization 
and    Conservation    County    Committee 
employees;  congressional  employees;  ju- 
dicial employees;  and  employees  whose 
salaries  are  fixed  by  administrative  ac- 
tion.   These  are  the  groups  customarily 
and  historically  covered  by  general  Fed- 
eral salary  legislation. 

The  bill  also  embodies  the  excellent 
administration  recommendation  for  sev- 
erance pay  for  employees  involuntarily 
separated  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
This  consists  of  two  elements.  There 
will  be  a  basic  severance  allowance  of 
1  week's  pay  for  each  year  of  service  up 
to  10  and  2  weeks'  pay  for  each  year  of 
service  beyond  10.  To  this  wUl  be  added 
a  further  "age  adjustment"  allowance  of 
10  percent  of  the  total  basic  allowance 
for  each  year  the  employee  was  over  40 
years  of  age  when  separated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  eminently 
fair,  moderate,  and  reasonable  bill  and  I 
urge  all  Members  to  vote  for  It. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Buchanan],  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Issue  before  us  today  is  simple  and  clear. 
It  Is  whether  or  not  we  shall  continue  to 
jnaintain  a  double  standard  in  our  out- 
look toward  those  who  are  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government  In  this  country 
and  those  who  are  employed  in  private 
enterprise.  I  understand  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  does  not  ap- 
prove this  bill.  Yet  on  May  12.  1965,  as 
quoted  in  the  report  he  said: 

We  do  not  have  two  standards  of  what 
makes  a  good  employer  in  the  United  States: 
one  standard  for  private  enterprise  and  an- 
oiner  for  the  Government.  A  double 
standard  which  puts  the  Government  em- 
ployee at  a  comparative  disadvantage  is 
Shortsighted. 
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The  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  now 
have  a  double  standard.  Our  Federal 
employees,  while  they  have  received 
generous  raises  in  recent  years  are  still 
well  behind  on  average  those  employed 
by  private  industry.  Nor  is  this  all. 
While  we  require  of  private  enterprise 
that  there  be  no  more  than  a  40-hour 
workweek  for  employees  and  that  time 
and  a  half  be  paid  for  overtime  work,  we 
in  Federal  Government,  and  particularly 
in  the  Postal  Service,  work  men  60  hours 
and  more  on  straight  time,  and  there- 
fore, do  not  require  of  ourselves  what  we 
demand  of  others. 

We  are  called  upon  today  to  match 
words  with  action,  to  enact  into  law  pro- 
visions which  will  simply  put  on  an 
equitable  and  equal  footing  those  who 
are  in  the  Federal  employ.  I,  for  one, 
believe  in  economy,  but  I  believe  it  is 
false  economy  to  give  the  laborer  less 
than  his  hire.  We  seek  to  keep  those 
who  are  employed  in  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  an  equal  footing,  and  not  on  a 
lesser  footing  economically,  with  those 
in  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  this  com- 
mittee disagree  on  certain  features  of 
this  bill.    For  example.  I  join  with  the 
others  who  feel  that  the  congressional 
pay   raise   feature   should   be   removed 
from  this  bill.    But  I  believe  that  H.R. 
10281  is  a  step  toward  living  up  to  the 
words    which   the   President   spoke   on 
May    12,    1965,    and    translating    those 
words  into  action.    And  more  important 
than  this,  to  many  of  us,  it  is  a  step 
toward  keeping  faith  with  the  solemn 
commitments  Congress  itself  has  made 
to  honor  the  principle  of  comparability. 
By  its  enactment  we  are  simply  doing 
right  to  the  people  to  whom  we  have  a 
specific  and  a  very  special  responsibility 
and  being  right-minded  and  fairminded 
employers  of  those  who  are  working  In 
Government  service. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]. 

Mr.  UDALL.    Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  1965  Federal  Salary  Adjustment  Act. 
In  the  cloakroom  and  in  the  corridors  in 
the  last  few  days  I  have  had  many  col- 
leagues ask  me  different  questions:  Just 
what  is  in  this  complicated  38-page  bill? 
Why  are  we  having  another  pay  bill  this 
year— we  just  had  one  last  year?    Is  not 
this  a  bigger  bill  than  the  administration 
recommended?    Why  have  you  brought 
in  such  a  bill?    What  is  this  business 
about  a  congressional  pay  raise  tucked 
away  somewhere  in  this  bill?    And  why 
do  we  have  a  second  phase   1966  pay 
raise  for  Federal  employees  in  this  bill? 
All  of  these  questions  will  be  answered 
during  the  debate.    I  will  start  out  by 
saying  that  this  is  a  good  bill.    It  is  the 
product  of  extensive  and  careful  hear- 
ings.   It  was  supported  in  committee  by 
a  margin  of  20  to  3  and  such  distin- 
guished  gentlemen   as   the   gentleman 
from   Pennsylvania,   Mr.   Corbett,   Mr. 
Buchanan,   who  just  spoke,   Mr.   Cttn- 
NiNGHAM,  Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana,  Mr.  Daniels, 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  and  others  of  the  col- 
leagues whom  you  respect,  carefully  con- 
sidered all  of  the  features  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  agreed  to  support  either  in 


whole  or  in  large  part>-some  of  them 
with  a  few  reservations— the  features  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  take  just  a  mo- 
ment or  two  to  tell  you  what  is  in  the 
bill.  This  bill  has  a  1965  pay  raise  ef- 
fective October  1  of  4.5  percent  across  the 
board  for  all  of  the  1.7  million  Federal 
employees  in  the  major  salary  systems, 
and  this  includes  legislative  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment when  we  reach  that  stage  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  to  reduce  this 
across-the-board  raise  for  this  year 
from  4'/^  to  4  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  1966  raise 
October  1,  1966,  provided  for  in  the  bill' 
This  would  be  based  upon  a  two-part 
formula.  The  formula  would  be  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment  computed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  on  the 
basis  of  comparability  with  private  en- 
terprise for  1  year. 

In  addition,  at  each  level  there  would 
be  one-half  the  amount  by  which  Fed- 
eral pay  now  lags  behind  comparable 
civilian  pay. 

Secondly.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a 
number  of  fringe  benefits  for  the  Classi- 
fication Act  people.  They  now  receive 
no  overtime  for  40  hours  of  work  We 
would  add  to  this  overtime  for  more  than 
8  hours  hi  a  day.  We  have  a  provision 
to  discourage  departments  from  requir- 
ing classified  employees  to  travel  on 
their  off  day  hours. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  some 
very  serious  abuses  where  classified  em- 
ployees are  required  to  travel  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays  and  for  which  they 
receive  no  pay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of 
important  fringe  benefits  proposed  in  the 
bill  for  postal  workers. 

We  have  done  away  with  some  archaic 
and  In  some  cases  really  outrageous  fea- 
tures of  the  present  postal  law.  There 
are  Fair  Labor  Standards  provisions  now 
whereby  a  private  employer  cannot  work 
people  more  than  40  hours  a  week  with- 
out paying  them  overtime.  If  he  falls 
he  can  go  to  jail.  Yet  we  had  testimony 
that  some  postal  workers  were  being 
worked  as  much  as  60,  70,  and  80  hours 
a^Yf^k.  Under  the  present  law  certain 
of  these  employees  are  paid  no  overtime 
So,  We  take  care  of  this  and  we  bring 
Federal  overtime  standards  up  to  those 
of  enllghtehed  private  Industry. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Montana  when  I 
finish  my  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  make  certain  se- 
niority adjustments.  It  is  now  possible 
for  an  employee  with  15  years  of  service 
to  be  making  less  money  than  another 
employee  in  the  same  post  office  with 
12  years'  service.  We  have  made  some 
very  necessary  adjustments  here. 

We  have  also  provided  for  relocation 
expenses  and  for  the  first  time  for  the 
many  postal  employees  who  are  seriously 
affected  by  conversion  to  this  new  ZIP 
code  and  sectional  center  system  which 
the  post  office  is  now  trying  to  establish. 
These  people  will  receive  the  kind  of  pay 
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that  private  enterprise  gives  to  its  em- 
ployees wlien  they  have  to  rip  up  their 
families,  sell  their  homes,  and  move  to 
a  new  location. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  this  ap- 
proach to  be  very  sound  and  this  part 
of  the  legislation  was  developed  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Ml-.  Olsen],  a  very  able  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  now  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  are  agencies  in  the  Gov- 
ernment that  are  provided  with  the  au- 
thority to  buy  the  home  of  the  worker 
who  is  tiansferred,  if  he  cannot  other- 
wise sell  it? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes.  This  is  not  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill,  however. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  And  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  is  not 
provided  for  in  this  bill  but  as  I  say. 
there  are  even  greater  benefits  which 
are  provided  by  some  agencies? 

Mr.  UDALL.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  And,  es- 
pecially, in  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  UDALL.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  But  we  have 
not  gone  that  far  in  this  bill.  We  have 
not  attempted  to  do  that. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  administration  came  forward, 
and  I  commend  it,  and  suggested  that  a 
new  provision  be  added  to  the  law  that 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  many  Mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  private  enterprise  has 
for  a  long  time  had  a  system  of  severance 
pay.  Under  this  feature  of  this  bill, 
if  a  base  is  closed  or  if  a  Federal  installa- 
tion is  closed,  and  comparable  jobs  are 
not  found  for  the  employees  in  other 
areas  of  the  Federal  service,  the  em- 
ployee whose  Federal  service  is  termi- 
nated will  receive  a  severance  allowance. 
That  allowsmce  is  composed  of  1  week's 
pay  for  each  year  of  basic  service,  up  to 
10  3rears,  2  weeks'  pay  for  every  year  of 
service  above  10  years.  In  addition, 
there  is  an  age  adjustment  allowance  so 
that  an  older  worker  who  has  extended 
service  with  the  Federal  Grovernment 
will  receive  additional  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  we  believe  repre- 
sents a  very  enlightened  and  sound  pro- 
posal. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  will  give 
all  Federal  employees  who  are  required 
to  wear  unifoi-ms  an  increase  in  uniform 
allowance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  11  years  ago  the  Con- 
gress authorized  the  sxun  of  $100  a  year — 
up  to  that  amount — for  uniform  allow- 
ance. This  has  been  unchanged  during 
this  period  of  time.  However,  the  cost 
of  uniforms  has  gone  up.  In  the  bill  we 
have  a  provision  which  would  increase 
this  allouance  from  $100  to  $150. 

We  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  made 
another  change  in  the  bilL 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml".  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  And  in  that 
event  with  reference  to  the  payment  for 


uniforms,  the  employee  must  submit 
vouchers  to  the  effect  that  he  did  expand 
for  uniforms  a  given  amount  of  money 
in  order  to  be  reimbursed? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Oh,  yes.  He  is  not 
handed  the  $100.  He  simply  comes  in 
with  the  vouchers  to  show  that  he  bought 
a  jacket  or  a  pair  of  pants  or  whatever 
is  required  and  then  he  is  reimbursed. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  letter  carriers  in  the  north- 
ern climes  where  he  has  to  expand 
greater  sums  than  those  employed  in 
summer  temperate  areas,  he  will  prob- 
ably be  reimbursed  far  less  than  the  cost 
of  his  uniforms? 

Mr.  UDALL.  This  is  true.  This  gives 
the  system  some  flexibility.  For  in- 
stance, our  carriers  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  do 
not  use  many  snowshoes  or  heavy  boots. 
But  I  am  sure  that  those  carriers  em- 
ployed in  the  congressional  district 
which  gentleman  from  Montana  repre- 
sents do,  this  represents  an  important 
item.  As  a  result  of  this  provision  the 
Department  will  have  a  little  more  flexi- 
bility. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  And  so  it  is 
an  attempt  by  the  committee  to  bring 
some  greater  justice  in  looking  after 
these  employees  who  are  required  to  wear 
uniforms? 

Mr.  UDALL.    That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  main 
features  of  the  bill.  Because  of  the  pub- 
licity we  have  had  and  the  charges  that 
will  be  made  by  some  of  our  friends  that 
we  have  gone  far  beyond  what  the  ad- 
ministration desires  in  the  field  of  pay 
this  year,  we  propose  to  make  certain 
changes. 

Let  me  say  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  the  biggest  employer  in  the  world. 
We  have  five  times  as  many  civilian 
employees  as  General  Motors.  We  find 
ourselves  in  this  great  committee  caught 
between  a  number  of  difficult,  conflicting 
interests  that  we  are  trying  to  respect 
and  protect. 

First,  the  Federal  employees  feel  they 
are  entitled  to  a  fair,  a  decent,  and  com- 
parable wage;  second,  the  Government 
administrators  who  handle  this  great 
Government  of  ours  are  entitled  to  sal- 
ary levels  that  will  attract  find  keep  good 
people  who  are  responsible  for  provid- 
ing national  defense,  postal  service,  and 
other  things  involved. 

Third,  we  have  an  obligation  to  the 
taxpayers  that  they  not  be  unfairly  bur- 
dened with  the  cost  of  salaries  that  are 
imnecessary.  that  are  too  high. 

So  all  of  these  pressing,  three-way 
oonsiderations,  are  in  front  of  us.  I 
know  that  the  fixing  of  salaries  in  in- 
dustry is  an  important  and  pressing 
problem  where  interest  of  stockholders, 
the  employees,  and  the  public  must  be 
balanced. 

Your  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  has  this  very  heavy  obliga- 
tion of  fixing  salaries  which  balance 
these  three  competing  interests.  We 
think  we  have  done  a  good  job.  The  four 
salary  systems  that  we  are  confronted 
\\-ith  now  call  for  an  expenditure  of 
about  $13.4  billion  every  year  for  sal- 
aries of  Federal  employees.  Admittedly, 
we  are  not  paying  enough,  and  the  main 


reason  we  have  this  bill  here  today,  to 
answer  the  questions  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  asked  me  "Why  a  pay 
bill  this  year?"  the  reason  is  Congress 
made  a  commitment  in  1962.  Previously 
we  had  haggles  year  in  and  year  out, 
sometimes  every  year,  sometimes  not 
for  several  years,  and  we  would  argue 
about  the  cost  of  living,  we  would  argue 
about  what  groups  had  pay  raises  in  in- 
dustry. We  had  a  really  disorderly  sys- 
tem of  fixing  salaries.  The  administra- 
tion came  in  in  1962  and  said  "Let  us 
stop  all  of  this,  let  us  fix  a  standard  for 
Federal  pay."  Congress  fixed  that  stand- 
ard, and  that  standard  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  pay  on  a  compa- 
rable basis  with  what  private  industry 
pays. 

The  reason  we  are  here  today  is  that 
the  Congress  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  reneged  on  that  pledge.  The 
pledge  was  made  in  good  faith,  it  was 
accepted  by  the  employees.  They  have 
been  patient.  We  have  tried  in  our  com- 
mittee to  work  toward  comparability. 
That  is  why  we  have  the  1966  raise  in 
the  bill.  We  have  committed  ourselves. 
The  administration,  I  am  disappointed 
to  say,  this  year  said  "we  will  have  com- 
parability, it  is  a  great  principle,  and 
some  day  we  will  get  to  comparability, 
but  not  now." 

The  reason  we  have  the  1966  phase  in 
here  is  we  are  going  to  use  the  cost-of- 
living  index  to  keep  us  from  slipping 
back,  and  to  make  some  effort  to  keep 
this  pledge  that  we  made  in  1962.  De- 
spite what  you  may  hear  today,  or  what 
you  have  read  in  the  newspapers,  if  this 
bill  is  passed,  and  the  1965  increase  goes 
into  effect,  and  the  1966  increase  goes 
into  effect,  there  will  not  be  even  a  single 
category  of  Federal  employees  who  are 
comparable  with  the  same  work  in  pri- 
vate industry. 

So  this  is  the  main  reason  why  the 
passage  of  this  bill  is  essential  now — to 
keep  the  pledge  we  made  and  to  honor 
the  standard  we  agreed  to  honor  on  keep- 
ing Federal  pay  comparable. 

I  hear  some  Members  behind  the  rail 
and  some  back  in  the  cloakroom  say, 
"You  keep  giving  these  postal  workers 
a  raise  and  they  are  overpaid — why  can 
we  not  just  forget  this  whole  business?" 
I  think  Members  who  have  served  on  our 
committee  and  who  have  listened  to  the 
testimony  will  have  ready  answers  to 
that  line  of  argument.  Postal  employees 
walk  10  miles  a  day  and  carry  a  35-pound 
bag  and  have  to  memorize  900  pages  of 
regulations  and  have  to  know  3,000 
names  and  addresses.  They  have  to  be 
diplomats.  They  have  to  represent  the 
FBI  and  the  Fish  and  Game  Service  and 
other  Federal  agencies  in  getting  infor- 
mation. They  are  honest,  hardworking 
people. 

Now  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
formerly  made  studies  to  determine  what 
it  takes  for  what  they  call  a  modest  but 
adequate  standard  of  living  in  U.S.  major 
cities.  I  hope  ray  friends  will  get  these 
figures.  Bringing  these  figui'es  up  to 
date  to  this  year,  the  AFL-CIO  found 
that  if  you  have  a  family  of  four  in  ma- 
jor U.S.  cities  it  requires  $6,400  to  have 
a  modest — and  I  am  emphasizing  mod- 
est because  there  are  no  luxuries  in- 
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volved  here— it  takes  $6,400  to  have  a 
modest  but  adequate  standard  of  living — 
$6,400  is  the  national  average.  The  high 
figure  is  $6,900  in  the  city  of  Seattle  and 
the  low  figure  is  $5,600  in  Houston. 

The  present  pay  for  the  typical  postal 
worker  in  these  major  cities  is  not  the 
$6,900  that  it  takes  in  Seattle  nor  the 
$6,400  which  is  the  U.S.  average  nor  the 
$5,600  that  is  necessary  in  Houston — the 
average  pay  now  is  about  $5,400.  Under 
the  administration  proposal  which  we 
rejected,  those  postal  workers  would  have 
received  an  increase  in  their  pay  of  $5 
for  every  pay  period — in  other  words, 
every  two  weeks  they  would  get  $5  in 
take-home  pay. 

In  blunt  terms — and  I  hope  my  big 
city  friends  from  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
and  the  other  large  cities  will  listen  to 
this — in  blunt  terms  this  means  that  we 
are  now  providing  letter  carriers  with  pay 
which  is  inadequate  for  a  modest  but 
decent  standard  of  hving  in  these  major 
cities.  This  is  why  we  have  gone  slightly 
beyond  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations and  why  we  propose  in  1966, 
if  the  House  will  approve  this  bill,  to  have 
a  second  phase  that  includes  some 
catch-up  feature. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  will 
offer  a  4-percent  amendment  as  I  have 
indicated,  down  from  4V2  percent.  We 
have  a  few  technical  and  perfecting 
amendments.  Beyond  this,  the  majority 
of  the  committee  is  going  to  stand  on 
the  bill  as  written.  I  think  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Members,  we  can  have 
a  good  and  thorough  debate  here  today 
and  re.%lve  the  points  at  issue  and  dis- 
pose of  the  matter  at  a  reasonable  hour. 
For  my  part,  speaking  for  the  leaders  of 
the  committee,  I  think  we  will  cooperate 
In  this  effort. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  very  forceful  remarks  about 
this  piece  of  legislation.  TTie  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Is  the  biggest  employer  in  the 
world.  It  is  equally  true  as  you  have 
said  that  the  U.S.  Government  ought  to 
pay  decent  and  fair  wages.  But  my  prob- 
lem is  this.  What  may  be  a  fair  wage 
in  one  part  of  this  country  may  not  be, 
as  you  have  pointed  out,  a  fair  wage  in 
another  part  of  the  country.  The  13th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois  and  the 
area  around  Chicago,  as  you  mentioned 
In  your  remarks,  is  an  area  that  has  a 
very  high  cost  of  living. 

There  is  no  question,  and  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  this,  that  the  postal 
employees  in  our  area  do  not  make 
enough  at  the  present  time  to  have  a  rea- 
sonable standard  of  living.  They  just 
do  not  make  enough  money.  The  wages 
are  inadequate.  But  to  raise  all  postal 
employees  wages  to  the  level  that  would 
permit  a  fair  standard  of  living  for  the 
people  in  my  area  would  be  wasteful  and 
unreasonable  with  respect  to  areas  of  a 
lower  cost  of  living.  Conversely,  to  lower 
the  postal  employees  wages  all  over  the 
country  to  what  is  fair  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  some  communities  would  be  equal- 
ly unfair. 
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What  I  am  asking  is  this:  Why  has 
not  your  committee  come  before  the  Con- 
gress with  a  proposal  that  takes  into  ac- 
count the  clear,  well  known,  and  well 
publicized  differences  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  the  various  portions  of  this  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  UDALL.  When  I  first  came  to  this 
committee,  what  the  gentleman  has 
stated  was  my  first  reaction.  I  thought 
it  was  foolish  to  have  a  national  wage 
standard  for  Federal  employees.  But  I 
discovered  that  when  you  get  into  the 
practical  problems — and  I  shall  not  take 
the  time  to  go  into  all  of  them  now,  but 
I  should  be  glad  to  discuss  them  with  the 
gentleman  later — one  finds  that  there  are 
so  many  practical  problems,  that  it  is 
difficult.  For  example,  who  would  fix  the 
area?  Would  the  cities  be  Included? 
Would  you  include  the  suburbs?  If  you 
include  the  suburbs,  how  far  out  would 
you  go?  What  would  you  do  when  200 
groups  come  in  and  say,  "We  are  right 
across  the  street  from  the  high-paid 
area.  We  are  in  the  low-paid  area.  But 
we  go  to  the  same  grocery  store.  You 
had  better  change  the  jurisdiction," 

The  practical  problems  of  doing  what 
is  the  commonsense  thing,  on  the  sur- 
face, are  so  great  that  I  became  con- 
vinced a  long  time  ago  that  the  wage 
board  type  of  system  which  the  gentle- 
man is  suggesting,  with  its  dozens,  if 
not  hundreds,  of  different  standards  for 
Federal  wages  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  is  not  feasible.  That  is  the 
answer. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  It  strikes  me  that 
what  I  suggest  would  be  feasible  for  this 
reason:  Corporations  across  this  coun- 
try are  working  with  sliding  scales  along 
the  line  I  have  been  describing.  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee, and  therefore  I  would  not  pre- 
tend to  have  the  knowledge  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  on  this  subject,  but  is  it  not 
con-ect  that  what  I  am  suggesting  is 
every  bit  as  reasonable  and  easy  to  at- 
tain as  trying  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion of  comparability?  As  the  gentle- 
man discussed  comparability,  it  struck 
me  that  this  concept  has  exactly  the 
same  problems  that  you  are  alleging  exist 
with  respect  to  the  approach  that  I  have 
suggested. 

Mr.  UDALL.  No.  Comparability  is 
computed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics in  a  scientific  manner.  We  have 
had  no  arguments  presented  on  that 
question.  We  have  had  no  employee  or- 
ganization complain  about  BLS.  They 
do  not  argue  about  the  basic  method. 
They  argue  about  the  lag  in  time  that  it 
takes  to  make  the  computations.  There 
is  no  argument  there. 

We  cannot  possibly  resolve  this  ques- 
tion in  the  debate  today.  If  the  gentle- 
man wishes  to  draft  a  bill  to  do  what 
he  suggests  ought  to  be  done.  I  shall  take 
a  look  at  it.  But  I  believe  that  when  he 
makes  the  first  200  attempts  to  draft  a 
reasonable  bill,  he  will  do  what  I  did— 
throw  in  the  towel. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  UDALL.   I  yield. 


Mr.  YOUNGER.  Does  not  the  Gov- 
ernment fix  the  salaries  of  Government 
blue-collar  workers  by  region? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Oh,  yes.  That  is  a  dif- 
ferent problem.  There  you  have  a  dif- 
ferent standard. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  It  is  a  different  prob- 
lem because  it  is  treated  in  that  way. 
This  problem  could  be  treated  in  the 
same  way.  You  cannot  fix  comparability 
in  New  York,  Atlanta,  Louisiana,  or 
somewhere  else.  ComparabUity  cannot 
be  fixed  in  that  way. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  tell  the  gentleman  that 
on  the  surface'his  argument  is  logical, 
and  I  accept  it.  Certainly,  a  postal 
clerk's  pay  in  one  of  the  small  towns  in 
my  district  is  an  adequate  salary,  where 
it  might  not  be  an  adequate  salary  in 
Brooklyn,  Chicago,  or  Seattle.  But  we 
cannot  resolve  that  question  today.  The 
bill  before  us  does  not  deal  with  this 
subject.  If  the  gentleman  has  some  con- 
structive ideas,  I  suggest  that  he  get 
them  together  and  draft  a  bill,  and  we 
will  take  a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  have  had  a  biU  in 
for  Shears  and  your  committee  would 
not  even  look  at  it. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  will  promise  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  will  take  a  look  at  it. 
This  is  a  matter  of  some  Interest  and 
concern. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  UDALL.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    A  minute 
ago  the  gentleman  made  a  statement 
about  overtime.    I  believe  he  said  that 
most  of  the  overtime  is  being  worked 
by  substitute  clerks  in  the  small  offices. 
Mr.  UDALL.    Most  of  the  overtime  is 
worked  by  substitutes.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Has  the  gen- 
tleman  received   any   complaints   from 
the  substitutes  because  they  are  being 
foi-ced  to  work  overtime? 

Mr.       UDALL.    The       organizations 
which  represent- 


Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  not 
speaking  about  the  organizations  which 
represent  anyone.  I  am  telking  about 
individuals.  Is  the  substitute  not  doing 
it  because  he  desires  to  earn  more  money 
by  working  more  hours? 

Mr.  UDALIi.  We  have  not  had  in- 
dividuals before  the  committee.  But  I 
have  dealt  with  men  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  the  postal  service  and  who 
have  come  before  our  committee.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
have  the  supjxjrt  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  substitute  postal  workers. 

Ml-.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  will  get  complaints 
frcMn  those  substitutes.  The  pec^le  the 
gentleman  has  been  talking  about  are 
probably  vmion  representatives  of  or- 
ganized labor.    Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  UDALL.  These  are  employee 
organizations. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  do  not  wish 
to  take  up  too  much  of  the  gentleman's 
time.  In  reading  through  the  report,  I 
have  foimd  many  misstatements  of  fact. 
I  want  to  find  out  who  is  responsible. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  the 
following  is  a  correct  statement:  "for 
not  a  single  Federal  salary  has  yet  been 
brought  to  even  a  close  approximation 
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of  full  and  current  comparability  with 
its  opposite  number  in  private  enter- 
prise." 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  tell  the  gentleman 
that  I  am  the  author  of  the  bill  before 
the  House.  I  signed  the  committee  re- 
port that  the  gentleman  is  reading  from, 
and  I  stand  by  every  word  of  it.  The 
statement  that  the  gentleman  just  read 
is  true. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Only  a  min- 
ute ago  the  gentleman  was  saying  that 
in  some  of  the  small  towns  the  postal 
employee  might  be  the  best  paid  person, 
or  among  the  best  paid  people,  in  the 
community.  I  would  go  further  and 
would  say  that  in  almost  eveiy  town  of 
less  than  5,000,  unless  some  special  situa- 
tion exists,  the  postal  employee  is  the 
best  paid  man  in  the  community,  based 
on  his  education,  his  ability,  and  the 
work  he  does.  Would  the  gentleman 
contradict  that  statement? 

Mr.  UDALL.  No;  I  would  not  contra- 
dict the  gentleman's  statement  in  some 
respects.  I  have  said  that  comparability 
has  a  national  salary  line.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  cover  that. 

I  have  commented  about  the  sugges- 
tions made,  that  we  have  regional  or  lo- 
cal salary  fixing  In  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment. In  my  judgment,  this  is  not 
a  feasible  and  practical  thing  to  do  now. 
Perhaps  we  can  work  it  out  someday.  If 
the  gentleman  will  help,  perhaps  we  can. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  When  the 
gentleman  says  "not  a  single  Federal 
salary"  I  would  say  that  is  a  misstate- 
ment of  fact. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  statement  refers  to 
the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics has  made  findings. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  It  does  not 
say  that.  It  says  "not  a  single  Federal 
salary."  That  is  talking  about  one  man, 
not  a  single  one/ 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  point  the  gentle- 
man does  not  recognize  is  that  when  I 
refer  to  comparability  I  am  referring  to 
the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, and  the  standard  Federal  salary 
lines  of  comparability  are  national  lines. 

I  agree  that  in  some  areas  compara- 
bility might  be  less  or  greater.  Tradition- 
ally, for  as  long  as  I  know  of.  the  Con- 
gress has  adopted  a  policy  of  national 
guidelines  or  national  salary  lines  for 
Federal  employees  in  the  postal  service. 
That  is  what  I  refer  to  when  I  say  that 
not  a  single  Federal  employee  is  above 
the  national  standard  of  comparability. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  see  here 
that  the  statement  is  made : 

Nor  Is  any  consideration  whatever  given 
to  following  the  common  practice  of  private 
Industry  of  paying  premium  rates  for  work 
done  on  a  Saturday. 

Should  that  not  be  said  to  refer  to  la- 
bor-dominated private  industry?  Cer- 
tainly we  would  not  say  it  is  not  a  com- 
mon practice  for  employees  in  private 
industry  to  work  on  Saturday  for  the 
same  rates  they  get  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday.  Thursday,  and  Friday. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Of  course  the  gentleman 
is  correct,  in  saying  that  many,  many  do. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Would  the 
gentleman  say  a  majority  do? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  would  say  that  the 
vast  majority  of  large  employers — and 


we  are  a  large  employer — pay  premium 
rates. 

Mr,  JONES  of  Missouri.  As  to  union 
employers,  I  agree.  There  are  more 
people  who  are  nonimion  than  union. 
Therefore,  I  say  this  is  another  mis- 
statement of  fact  in  the  report.  I  can 
go  through  it  and  point  out  many  other 
things. 

I  believe  this  starts  on  a  false  premise. 
The  further  one  goes  from  a  false  prem- 
ise, the  further  one  gets  from  the  facts 
and  the  further  one  gets  from  what  ac- 
tually should  be  done. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  am  deeply  disappoint- 
ed. I  had  hoped  and  expected  that  the 
gentleman  would  support  our  bill,  but  I 
respect  his  right  to  differ  with  us  on  this 
occasion. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
are  speaking  of  comparability  for  postal 
workers  and  Federal  employees  as  a  gen- 
eral U.S.  national  level.  I  believe  the 
statement  of  the  committee  is  correct, 
and  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Udall]  is  protecting  and  de- 
fending the  statement.  This  bill  will 
not  bring  up  Federal  and  postal  em- 
ployees to  the  general  national  level  of 
comparability.  That  is  correct;  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  UDALL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvarila.  Sec- 
ond, we  are  all  interested  in  having  the 
U.S.  Government  career  service  be  a  real 
career  service.  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  the  U.S.  Government  career  serv- 
ice being  a  good  service.  Rather,  I  com- 
pliment the  committee  and  recommend 
we  in  Congress  make  the  effort  to  reach 
the  point  where  U.S.  Government  em- 
ployees will  be  fully  respected  as  mem- 
bers of  a  career  service,  such  as  exists  in 
Britain.  Government  employment  can 
and  should  be  a  fine  service.  I  want 
Goverrunent  service  to  be  highly  desir- 
able, and  I  certainly  want  full  compara- 
bility with  similar  Jobs  in  private  in- 
dustry. 

I  disagree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  on  the  use  as  examples  of  his 
specific  instances  he  quotes,  as  they  are 
not  the  general  rvle  in  the  U.S.  economy. 
I  believe  we  in  Congress  have  to  set  the 
adequate  standards  for  the  country  on  a 
national  basis. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
He  has  been  a  real  friend  and  very  dili- 
gent in  support  of  our  committee  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  Federal  employees. 
I  thank  him  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Cunningham],  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  Members  of  the  Committee,  first  of 
all,  I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall].  In  all 
of  the  9  years  I  have  been  on  this  com- 
mittee. I  have  never  known  a  man  who 
imderstands  the  problems  of  the  Federal 
employees  and  has  done  so  much  to  meet 
those  problems  as  the  gentleman  has  in 
this  particular  bill.  In  years  past  I  can 
recall  some  haphazard  types  of  bills  that 


we  have  brought  before  the  House.  They 
have  passed,  but  they  had  inequities  in 
them.  I  can  now  say  that  this  is  the 
most  worked  over  bill,  the  most  per- 
fected bill,  I  have  seen  in  all  of  the  years 
I  have  been  on  this  committee.  This  is 
due  to  the  work  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona,  the  author,  and  Mr.  Morrison, 
Mr,  Olsen,  Mr,  Broyhill,  Mr.  Corbett, 
myself,  I  hope  and  many  others.  We  are 
taking  care  of  many  inequities  here  that 
have  existed  and  which  have  never  be- 
fore this  time  been  met  head  on.  So, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  this  committee 
did  work  long  and  it  worked  hard  to 
bring  you  this  piece  of  legislation. 
Therefore  I  support  this  bill.  It  is  a 
good  bill.  I  do  not  know  how  it  could 
be  improved. 

As  has  been  stated,  in  one  of  our  previ- 
ous bills,  we  had  a  provision  which  called 
for  comparability.  That  was  in  1962, 
and  it  is  now  a  matter  of  policy  that 
Federal  salaries  should  be  comparable 
to  private  industry  salaries.  We  have 
had  some  trouble  implementing  that 
policy,  but  in  this  bill  with  the  increase 
this  year  and  the  automatic  increase 
next  year  we  feel  we  will  narrow  that 
gap  or  hopefully  we  can  eliminate  the 
gap  between  what  Federal  employees  re- 
ceive and  what  is  received  in  private  in- 
dustry. 

I  might  say  for  the  first  time  we  have 
gone  into  this  very  complex  problem  of 
overtime.  This  is  really  a  major  part  of 
this  bill.  Overtime  provisions  are  long 
overdue,  and  I  certainly  hope  that  this 
body  will  realize  the  inequities  that  have 
existed  and  will  vote  for  this  bill  so  as 
to  eliminate  those  inequities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  say  frankly  that 
there  is  somewhat  of  an  embarrassing 
matter  in  this  bill  having  to  do  with  the 
salaries  of  Members  of  Congress.  I  will 
say  that  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  has 
championed  the  formula  that  is  in  this 
bill.  It  is  about  the  only  way  that  has 
ever  been  developed  where  we  will  not  go 
through  the  old  procedure  of  providing  a 
salary  increase  for  ourselves,  which  is  an 
embarrassment.  It  does  have  some  polit- 
ical implications,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  if  there  is  an  amendment  to  strike 
it  out,  I  will  have  to  give  in  and  vote  for 
such  an  amendment.  Other  than  that 
this  is  an  excellent  bill.  I  do  believe  that 
the  second  raise  provided  for  next  year, 
the  automatic  increase,  is  most  impor- 
tant. There  has  been  some  opposition  to 
this  from  the  administration.  I  would 
say  that  unless  we  keep  it  in  this  bill, 
next  year  being  an  election  year,  we  will 
be  faced  with  a  much  more  difficult  situ- 
ation in  this  regard.  So  I  hope  that  the 
bill  remains  intact.  I  understand  that 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  will  make  a 
slight  concession  and  drop  the  increase 
for  this  year  from  4  V2  to  4  percent.  Other 
than  that  and  the  Congressman  pay  for- 
mula I  do  hope  that  this  House  will  over- 
whelmingly approve  this  legislation,  be- 
cause it  is  good  legislation. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Dxjlski]. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  congratulating  our 
committee  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  Tom  Murray,  and  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  for  his 
effective  and  able  leadership  in  bringing 
the  pay  biU  to  the  House  floor  here  today. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  bill.  Some 
members  on  the  committee  wanted  to 
provide  greater  benefits  than  provided  in 
this  bill,  particularly  for  our  underpaid 
postal  employees. 

We  provide  a  4-percent  increase  in 
compensation;  severance  pay  when  em- 
ployees are  separated  from  the  service 
through  no  fault  of  their  owll.  Of  major 
significance  are  the  new  provisions  for 
overtime  pay  for  postal  employees.  How 
can  anyone  possibly  Justify  the  current 
practice  of  working  thousands  of  sub- 
stitute postal  employees  50  and  60  hours 
a  week,  week  after  week  at  straight  time 
hourly  rates  with  no  overtime  compensa- 
tion? 

The  new  salary  rates  under  this  bill 
still  will  not  reach  rates  of  comparability 
with  private  industry.  Everyone,  the 
administration,  employee  organizations, 
and  most  Members  of  Congress  all  agree 
with  this  principle  of  comparability,  but 
we  still  have  not  attained  it.  All  we  can 
do  is  hope. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  the 
increased  uniform  allowance  under  sec- 
tion 116  is  urgently  needed  as  are  the 
provisions  under  section  108  for  reloca- 
tion allowances  when  postal  employees 
are  required  to  move  to  a  new  city. 
This  provision  is  most  urgently  needed 
now  because  of  the  closing  of  gateway 
railroad  terminals  in  connection  with 
establishment  of  the  sectional  center 
system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill  and 
I  believe  one  of  the  best  we  can  enact 
this  year.  I  urge  that  favorable  con- 
sideration be  given  here  today. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broy- 
hill], a  former  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.     BROYHILL     of     Virginia.    Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation and  would  like  to  add  my  compli- 
ments and  commendation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil   Service,   and   particularly   to   the 
gentleman  from  Arizona   [Mr.  Udall] 
who  was  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee   which    handled    the    bill.    Having 
^rved  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  for  some 
years  I  think  I  can  attest  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  difficult  task  to  legislate  on  Federal 
employee  pay   increases.     It  is   not  a 
simple  matter  of  determining  what  per- 
centage of  increase  we  would  like  to  give. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  determining  how 
much  it  will  cost  or  how  much  we  can 
afford  to  pay  them.    It  is  far  more  diffi- 
cult and  far  more  technical  than  that. 
Here  we  are  dealing  with  2' 2  million 
jobs,  2V2  million  people,  in  many  differ- 
ent areas  of  work  and  many  different  pay 
schedules  which  have  to  be  considered. 

Of  course,  there  are  several  different 
levels  and  grades  and  the  committee  has 
to  work  out  the  relationship  between 
those  various  jobs,  those  schedules,  and 
those  grades.  It  requires  very  close  co- 
operation and  coordination  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  with  other 
agencies  in  the  executive  branch.    It  re- 
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With  them,  and  particularly  the  em 
ployee  organizations. 

Right  here  and  now  I  should  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  many  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  especially  postal  employee 
organizations  for  the  great  contribution 
they  have  made  over  the  period  of  years 
not  only  to  the  political  effort  of  getting 
these  bills  through  but  also  the  way  In 
which  those  bills  should  be  equitably 
written.  The  committee  also  has  the 
problem  of  competing  with  private  In- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  certainly  here  in 
the  Federal  Government  we  want  to  at- 
tract and  keep  the  best  type  of  employee. 
This,  Mr.  Chairman,  brings  up  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  this  type  of  legislation 
Is  so  vital  and  so  important.  Here  we 
are  conducting  the  largest  organization 
in  the  world,  a  big  business,  spending  in 
excess  of  $100  billion  a  year.  As  a  result 
thereof  we  have  to  have  approximately, 
as  I  said  before.  2.5  million  civilian  em- 
ployees to  help  us  conduct  this  business. 
The  Congress  sits  here  as  a  board  of  di- 
rectors. Most  certainly  in  any  big  busi- 
ness—big or  small  for  that  matter— the 
board  of  directors  is  interested  in  good 
personnel  management.  That  should  be 
their  principal  concern. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  members  of  this 
board  we  should  be  concerned  about  hav- 
ing the  proper  number  of  employees,  no 
more  than  we  need  and  certainly  no  less 
than  we  need,  we  should  be  concerned 
with  Job  allocation  and  Job  supervision. 
More  importantly,  Mr.  Chairman,  than 
anything  else  we  certainly  must  make 
certain  that  we  are  competitive  in  the 
salaries  and  wages  which  we  pay  these 
people  upon  whom  we  depend  to  conduct 
this  business  for  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past  and  possibly 
in  this  case,  as  well,  there  have  been  ob- 
jections to  the  legislation  because  of  the 
cost  involved.  I  have  said  many  times 
before  in  debate  on  similar  bills  that  we 
cannot  economize  by  cutting  the  salaries 
or  refuse  to  proceed  to  properly  increase 
the  salaries  of  our  Federal  employees. 

Oh,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  argue  about 
the  distribution  of  these  increases.    This 
is  what  makes  such  a  bill  so  difficult  to 
write  and  so  highly  technical.    We  can 
disagree  as  to  the  number  of  employees 
and  their  assignment  of  work.    We  must 
not  ignore  the  fact,  however,  that  the 
only  way  we  can  properly  compete  with 
private  industry  and  maintain  efficiency 
in  our  Federal  service  is  to  pay  at  least 
comparable  wages  for  comparable  work. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  far  more 
costly  in  the  long  run  to  refuse  to  grant 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and  to 
make  the  salaries  and  wages  of  our  em- 
ployees competitive  with  that  of  private 
industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  these 
objections  voiced  in  the  past.  If  we  had 
listened  to  those  objections  of  the  past 
and  refused  to  grant  the  proper  increases 
from  time  to  time,  we  certainly  would 
have  had  chaos  in  the  management  of 
our  Federal  personnel  system  and  not 
have  as  high  a  quality  of  Federal  em- 
ployees as  we  have  today. 


only  way  that  you  can  economize.  Is  to 
reduce  the  program  of  services  to  the 
public  generally  or  do  not  enact  new  pro- 
grams. However,  once  we  embark  upon 
a  program  and  enact  it  Into  law,  we  have 
got  to  make  sure  that  we  pay  our  em- 
ployees what  their  counterparts  receive 
In  private  Industry  based  upon  the  gen- 
eral requirement  of  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed and  the  skills  involved.  We  will 
find  In  the  long  nm  It  will  be  a  profitable 
Investment. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Committee,  I  wish  to  Join  others  In  com- 
mending our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall],  on  an  excel- 
lent statement  In  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  conserve 
time  I  want  to  subscribe  to  all  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona. I  do  not  believe  I  could  add  at  all 
to  that  statement  or  to  the  statement 
which  was  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Pulski].  I  subscribe  to 
their  statements  in  full,  as  I  do  to  the 
statements  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Cunningham],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vu-ginia  [Mr.  Broyhill] 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  the  best  ttiat 
we  could  do  under  these  particular  cir- 
cumstances, though  the  increase  should 
have  been  greater. 

Now,  bear  with  me  just  one  moment 
and  I  want  to  teU  you  that  25  years  ago 
the    average    steelworker    in    America 
earned  $1,300  annually,  while  the  aver- 
age letter  carrier  25  years  ago  earned 
$2,100  annually.    Now  we  are  25  years 
later  and  the  same  letter  carrier  carry- 
ing the  same  35-pound  sack  of  mail  Is 
earning  about  $6,000  per  year  with  that 
25  years  of  service,  and  the  average  steel- 
worker  is  making  $8,320  a  year.    So  the 
letter  carrier  has  not  only  been  passed 
up,  but  he  has  been  passed  up  to  the 
extent  of   $2,300  a  year.    Or,   another 
way  of  saying  it,  he  is  about  S3, 100  be- 
hind the  job  that  he  had  25  years  ago. 
We  cite  the  letter  carrier  because  he 
is  quoted  as  the  standard  here  in  that  he 
starts  at  PSF-4,  and  goes  up  into  the 
postal    field    service    4    and    5.    Other 
Federal  workers  in  some  degree  remain 
comparable  to  the  letter  carrier. 

Once  again,  this  letter  carrier  with  25 
years'  experience  finds  himself  $2,300  be- 
hind the  steelworker,  when  25  years  ago 
he  was  $800  ahead  of  the  average  steel- 
worker. 

Under  the  5-minute  rule,  I  will  present 
you  with  some  comparable  salaries,  when 
we  get  to  that  part  of  the  bill,  and  the 
amendment  stage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  legislation  in  its  present  form,  the 
so-called  Government  Employees  Salary 
Comparability  Act.  This  bill  Is  com- 
parable to  what?  The  price  tag  on  It  is 
scarcely  comparable  to  any  pay  bill  I 
have  ever  seen  brought  before  us. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  that  there 
is  nothing  so  easy  as  spending  public 
money,  for  It  appears  to  belong  to  no 
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one.  Certainly  in  the  case  of  this  legisla- 
tion there  has  been  failure  to  act  with  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  taxpayers — 
the  people  who  are  going  to  foot  the  bill, 
and  this  is  especially  true  in  that  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  which  provides  automatic 
pay  increases  for  Members  of  Congress, 
executives,  and  members  of  the  judiciary. 

With  respect  to  comparability,  I  won- 
der what  formula  was  used  in  the  pro- 
posed increase  in  the  bill  for  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  the  House? 
Both,  under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  are  to 
be  increasd  $5,000  a  year. 

I  wonder  what  hearings  were  held  by 
the  subcommittee  that  produced  justifi- 
cation for  the  increased  pay  in  this  bill 
for  the  majority  and  minority  leaders? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  minority  leader,  I  do 
not  care  whether  it  is  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]  or  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  the  great 
Joe  Martin  or  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana ( Mr.  Halleck]  has  almost  as  much 
resEKJnsibility  as  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  is  the 
spokesman  for  the  minority  party,  he  has 
heavy  responsibilities  and  heavy  duties, 
as  well  as  heavy  expenses.  It  has  long 
seemed  to  me  that  he  ought  to  be  com- 
parable to  the  Speaker,  although  he  is  not 
wholly  comparable  to  the  Speaker.  The 
Speaker  is  Increased  by  $12,500  a  year 
more  than  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  because  he  has  national  and  in- 
ternational responsibility,  and  it  seems  to 
me  only  fair  that  the  minority  leader 
should  have  some  comparability. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  as  close  as  you 
can  come  to  explaining  comparability? 
If  that  is  the  explanation,  it  is  what  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  thinks  they 
ought  to  have  by  way  of  an  increase. 

Mr.  UDALL.  It  satisfied  me.  I  sus- 
pect it  would  not  satisfy  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  There  are 
some  figures  that  have  come  into  the 
hearings  in  previous  years,  but  we  did 
not  put;  them  in  this  year.  Tliose  are 
the  figures  of  the  salaries  of  some  of 
the  officers  of  corporations  of  America. 
For  instmce.  International  Harvester, 
the  president  of  that  corporation  gets 
$124,000.  The  president  of  Martin- 
Marietta  gets  $150,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right  now.  if  you 
want  to  use  figures  from  private  indus- 
try and  if  you  want  to  read  the  list  of 
bonuses  and  stock  holdings  of  these  in- 
dividuals, and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  I 
suggest  that  you  yield  me  a  little  of  your 
time  in  order  to  do  it.  But  if  you  are 
going  to  quote  corporation  salaries  as  a 
basis  of  comparability — why  did  you 
stop  at  a  S5,000  mcrease  for  the  minoi-ity 
and  the  majority  leaders  of  the  House? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Because  in 
the  higher  brackets  it  has  been  the  agree- 
ment of  the  committee  that  we  cannot 
possibly  compete  with  private  industry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well  that  is  just  what 
I  am  trying  to  get  across. 


Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  But  we  did 
do  as  well  as  we  think  we  can. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Oh.  I  see. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  We  are  do- 
ing as  well  as  we  can  in  paying  these 
people  who  are  leaders  in  the  House 
something  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
Members  because  of  the  added  responsi- 
bilities that  they  have. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  by  your  standard 
of  comparability  or  the  standard  that 
you  started  out  to  use  here  is  this  as 
close  as  you  can  come?  This  is  in  the 
nature  of  kidding  us  a  little  bit  about 
comparability;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  No,  no,  no. 
You  know  I  would  not  try  to  kid  you. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  much  you  would 
not — not  much. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Let  me  give  you  another 
standard — not  from  private  enterprise 
but  from  Government.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  think  that  the  majority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  majority  leader  of  the  other  body  or 
the  minority  leaders  in  both  bodies  are 
less  important  and  have  less  burden- 
some duties  than  the  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  unfortunately.  I 
am  not  able  to  gage  very  well  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Cabinet  members — I  do  not 
see  them  very  often. 

Mr.  UDALL,  How  about  the  Supreme 
Court? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yield  me 
5  more  minutes? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  the  gentle- 
man 5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
occasion  is  for  any  speed  in  debating  this 
because  I  have  not  heard  of  any  $100-a- 
plate  dinner  in  connection  with  ttiis  pay 
increase  bill,  that  is,  I  have  not  heard 
that  this  pay  increase  bill  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  $100-a-plate  dinner  for  a 
Member  of  Congress  as  previously  oc- 
curred. 

We  are  asked  to  approve  two  salary 
Increases,  the  cost  of  only  one  of  which 
can  be  accurately  estimated.  The  first 
phase  includes  a  4>2-percent  increase  In 
salaries  for  all  Federal  workers  plus  the 
initiation  of  certain  additional  fringe 
benefits  at  a  cost  of  $621  million.  The 
bill  then  provides  for  a  second  blank 
check  increase  to  take  effect  automati- 
cally 12  months  hence.  That  salary  in- 
crease is  to  be  pegged  to  so-called  com- 
parability surveys  and  while  the  cost  can 
be  guessed  at  there  is  no  assurance  what- 
ever that  it  will  be  within  the  bounds  of 
what  the  proponents  claim. 

Therefore,  the  best  we  have  to  go  on 
is  the  "guestimate"  that  this  legislation, 
once  both  phases  of  salary  adjustment 
are  in  effect  and  the  fringe  benefits  met, 
will  have  an  annual  cost  of  $1.6  billion. 
President  Johnson  described  this  cost  as 
"disastrous." 

If  my  colleagues  will  examine  some  of 
the  cost  figm-es  included  in  the  report  on 
this  legislation  they  will  find  the  fattest 
part  of  the  fringe  benefits  cost  in  the 


overtime  provisions.  This  bill  grants 
overtime  benefits  never  before  ap- 
proached by  any  Government  salary  in- 
crease at  an  annual  cost  of  some  $141 
million. 

Last  year  Congress  gave  itself  a  $7,500 
pay  raise.  Now,  1  year  later,  it  proposes, 
this  time  by  subterfuge,  another  raise. 
The  estimates  are  that  this  raise  will  ap- 
proximate $3,000  to  $5,000  by  the  time  of 
the  effective  date,  which  is  the  beginning 
of  the  90th  Congress.  Thus,  in  effect, 
the  vast  majority  of  Representatives  will 
have  granted  themselves  a  raise,  in  the 
period  of  2  yeai-s,  which  will  be  some- 
where between  $10,500  and  $12,500. 
This,  I  submit,  is  the  height  of  self- 
esteem  and  self -adulation. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  understand  an  amend- 
ment is  to  be  offered  to  delete  this.  Is 
that  the  gentleman's  vmderstanding? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing what  will  be  offered  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  not  and  I  cannot 
support  the  bill  unless  such  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  this  is  adopted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  reported  that  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall] 
wiU  offer  an  amendment  to  cut  the  in- 
crease to  Federal  employees  to  4  percent. 

I  do  not  know  what  change  has  been 
made  since  this  bill  was  reported  out  of 
committee  2  months  ago.  I  did  not  know 
there  had  been  change  in  the  compara- 
bility formula.  So  I  do  not  know  what 
is  going  to  be  offered  to  this  bill  by  way 
of  amendments.  I  regret  tliat  I  cannot 
answer  the  gentleman's  question. 

Only  yesterday  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  said,  in  dealing  with  the  Sisk 
amendment,  that  before  the  sun  went 
down  yesterday  evening  we  ought  to 
write  the  formula  for  a  District  of  Co- 
lumbia home  rule  bill.  He  said  we 
should  not  treat  that  matter  on  the  basis 
of  some  time  in  the  future,  that  we 
should  be  specific  now. 

Today  the  gentleman  is  asking  you  to 
approve  a  formula  to  increase  the  sal- 
aries of  Members  of  Congress  based  upon 
no  one  knows  what  a  year  from  now. 
It  would  be  based  upon  the  41/2  percent 
now,  in  the  bill,  plus  something  that  oc- 
curs next  year.  And  he  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  the  increase  will  be 
next  year.  One  day  the  gentleman  says, 
"Write  the  legislative  ticket  now.  Do 
not  fool  around."  Today  he  says, 
"Manana — tomorow,  next  week,  a  year 
from  now  we  will  write  the  ticket  on 
congressional  salaries,  but  we  are  going 
to  make  it  automatic  here  today  that 
there  will  be  an  increase." 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
ill  support  of  our  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  bill.  H.R.  10281.  All 
things  considered,  this  is  an  excellent 
bill  and  justifies  oven^'helming  approval 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Compensation,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Morris  Udall],  for  his 
leadership. 
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I  sliould  like  to  direct  the  Members'  at- 
tention especially  to  section  107  of  the 
bill,  entitled  "Postal  service  overtime  and 
holiday  compensation."  This  certainly 
is  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  important 
reforms  accomplished  by  H.R.  10281. 
Although  in  some  respects  it  does  not  go 
as  far  as  many  of  our  committee  members 
recommended,  it  nevertheless  accom- 
plishes a  long-overdue  and  urgently 
needed  modernization  of  overtime  and 
holiday  pay  practices  for  postal  employ- 
ees. 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  Postmaster  General  has  officially 
recommended  legislation  looking  toward 
this  purpose,  and  his  efforts  are  most 
commendable.  However,  the  official  ad- 
ministration proposal  does  not  go  all  of 
the  way  to  the  heart  of  the  problems. 
Section  107  of  our  committee  bill  will 
complete  several  important  changes  not 
included  in  the  Postmaster  General's 
recommendation. 

I  do  not  believe  there  can  be  any  seri- 
ous quarrel  with  the  proposition  that 
postal  employees  should  receive  time  and 
one-half  pay  in  cash  when  they  are  re- 
quired to  work  more  than  8  hours  in  a 
day  or  40  hours  in  a  week.  This  has 
been  the  general  practice  In  private  in- 
dustry since  early  in  the  20th  century. 

Even  within  the  Federal  Government 
■^elf— indeed,  within  the  postal  serv- 
ice—there is  no  uniformity  of  treatment 
of  employees'  overtime.    Regular  annual 
rate  postal  employees  are  paid  premium 
compensation  when  called  on  to  work 
more  than  8  hours  In  a  day  or  on  days 
not  within  their  regularly  scheduled  40- 
hour  workweeks.    But  the  unfortunate 
postal    substitute    has    struggled    along 
without  any  provision  for  extra  pay  for 
overtime  work.    He  can  be  called  on  to 
work  60  or  70  or  80  hours  a  week,  in- 
eluding  as  much  as  10  or  12  hours  in 
one  or  more  days,  and  is  paid  only  at 
straight-time  rates.    This  is  a  sorry  situ- 
ation that  cries  out  for  correction.    The 
answer  is  found  in  section  107  of  H.R. 
10281.     Nothing  less  will   suffice  if  we 
are  to  do  common  justice  to  the  thou- 
sands of  substitute  employees  whose  ex- 
perience, abilities,   and   dedication  are 
so  needed  by  our  postal  service. 

Another  highly  desirable  improvement 
which  will  be  brought  about  by  this  sec- 
tion is  the  designation  of  Sunday  as  an 
overtime  work  day.  Again,  it  is  the 
almost  universal  practice  in  private  en- 
terprise to  exclude  Sundays  (and  often 
Saturdays  as  well)  from  the  workweek. 
Sunday  work  will  be  made  an  overtime 
day.  compensated  at  time  and  one -half 
by  this  legislation. 

To  touch  briefly  on  the  holiday  pay 
provisions  of  section  107,  they,  too,  are  in 
line  with  moderate  yet  realistic  private 
enterprise  practices.  There  can  be  no 
serious  challenge  to  the  propriety  of 
these  provisions  under  which  postal  em- 
ployees who  work  on  any  of  the  8  legal 
holidays  will  receive  an  extra  day's  pay 

in  addition  to  their  regular  day's  pay 

except  for  Christmas  work,  when  a  fur- 
ther half  day's  pay  will  be  added. 
iJouble  time  for  holidays  is  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  economic  fabric  that  has  made 
this  Nation  great. 


And  so,  I  most  earnestly  and  sincerely 
urge  that  the  overtime  and  holiday  pay 
provisions  for  postal  employees  embodied 
in  section  107  of  H.R.  10281  be  ap- 
proved and  that  any  amendments  to 
weaken  these  provisions  or  reduce  their 
benefits  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman agree  with  me  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  improvements  to 
be  made  in  the  Federal  employees'  salary 
schedules  we  have  ever  undertaken? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  It  is  one  of  the  needed 
reforms  which  we  endeavor  to  take  care 
of  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frc«n  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  a  fine  statement.  I  know 
he  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  on  this 
bUl. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  legislation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  high  time 
we  recognized  the  right  of  Federal  em- 
ployees to  conditions  comparable  to  those 
existing  for  workers  in  private  industry. 
In  so  stating,  I  do  not  limit  myseK  to  the 
subject  of  wages. 

With  regard  to  fringe  benefits  such  as 
overtime  pay,  holidays,  and  retirement, 
the  people  who  work  for  our  Government 
must  not  be  treated  as  stepchildren. 

I  have  always  been  pleased  to  support 
the  principle  of  fair  play  for  our  postal 
workers  and  other  Federal  employees, 
and  my  vote  on  the  pending  bill  will  cer- 
tainly follow  the  same  pattern. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Derwinski],  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
most without  fail  every  Member  who  has 
spoken  on  this  bill  has  dovoted  at  least 
a  moment  of  time  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  for 
his  handling  of  the  bill,  so  I  wish  to  join 
in  commending  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Udall],  even  though  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  bill  he  produced. 

I  do  want  the  Members  to  know  that 
he  has  worked  harder  in  committee  than 
any  other  Member,  that  he  does  more 
homework  than  any  other  Member,  and 
I  believe  he  deserves  to  be  recognized 
as  the  most  knowledgeable  Member  of 
the  House  on  the  subject  of  pay  legisla- 
tion, even  though  the  result  he  produces 
may  not  be  as  satisfactory  as  I  would  like 
it  to  be. 

Since  I  am  addressing  mj'^self  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona,  may  I  point  out 
to  him  that  7  years  ago,  when  I  was  a 
freshman  in  the  House,  his  distinguished 
brother,  who  is  now  serving  as  our  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  provided  one  of 
the  great  thrills  of  congressional  debat- 
ing history.  That  was  at  a  time  when 
Representative  Stewart  Udall  from  Ari- 
zona was  participating  in  the  debate  on 
the  Landnun-Griffin  bill. 


You  may  recall  that  at  the  time  the 
good  people  of  the  country  wanted  labor 
reform  and,  for  political  reasons,  some 
Members  did  not  want  labor  reform. 
Representative  Stewart  Udall  came  in 
with  a  substitute  to  labor  reform.  I  re- 
member that  he  took  his  position  here 
in  the  well  of  the  House  and  in  very 
dramatic  fashion  he  raised  his  hand  and 
said.  "I  carry  into  battle  the  banner  of 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn.  I  am  carrjring 
into  battle  the  Speaker's  bill." 

Unfortunately  for  then  Speaker  Ray- 
bum  and  then  Representative  Udall,  he 
was  defeated. 

I  feel  that  I  am  in  the  same  position, 
because  I  am  carrying  into  battle  this 
afternoon  the  banner  of  Lyndon  John- 
son—and I  face  defeat. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  floor  leader  for  the  John- 
son administration  on  this  bill  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  you  give  me 
that  title,  does  that  mean  I  get  the  pay 
raise  that  the  majority  leader  will  be 
receiving? 

Mr.  UDALL.  No.  but  the  gentleman 
might  have  the  title  of  rubbei-stamp. 
which  some  of  us  on  this  side  have  had 
for  some  time.  I  just  wanted  to  con- 
gratulate him  for  carrying  the  banner 
of  the  Johnson  administration.  It  is 
most  cwnmendable  and  something  he  has 
always  done.  He  has  never  let  the  Pres- 
ident down  when  he  was  needed 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Lest  I  be  mlsun- 
da-stood  may  I  point  out  my  support  trf 
the  Johnson  administration  is  temporary. 
May  I  first,  however,  turn  to  my  good 
friends  on  the  Republican  side  and  point 
out  that  as  you  know  I  have  been  quite 
a  critic  of  this  administration.  I  make 
it  a  point  to  call  it  power  mad  politically 
and  point  out  the  diabolic  political  moti- 
vation in  most  of  their  plans  and  In  the 
different  schemes  I  see  forthcoming. 
However,  when  the  administration  Is 
right  they  deserve  support.  In  this  case 
this  afternoon  the  proposals  advanced 
by  the  executive  branch  on  the  salary 
increases  I  believe  are  correct. 

In  turn  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
my  good  friends  on  the  majority  side 
that  the  President  has  shown  his  interest 
in  proper  management  of  Federal  per- 
sonnel. You  cannot  say  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  that  this  administra- 
tion is  not  mindful  of  the  Federal  civilian 
personnel.  I  think  and  I  hope  that  al- 
lowing for  the  temporary  lapse  which 
we  had  yesterday  when  I  understand 
some  of  the  President's  Members  let  him 
down,  I  would  imagine  that  you  would 
loyally  svipport  me  as  I  present  the  por- 
tion of  the  President.  At  least  this  is 
my  hope.  I  am  afraid,  as  I  say,  that  I 
am  going  to  be  disappointed,  but  in  this 
regard  at  least  I  am  hopeful. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  When  the  able  gen- 
tleman said  that  his  support  of  the 
President  was  temporary,  did  he  mean 
through  1972? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No.  I  meant  only 
this  afternoon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
is  the  real  key  of  this  legislative  situa- 
tion.    I  had  hoped  there  would  be  a 
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major  effort  made  by  the  administration 
and  more  especially  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  have  the  House  approve 
their  basic  recommendations.  Of  course, 
we  all  know  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  a  problem  at  the  moment.  The 
Postmaster  General.  Mr.  Gronouskl.  as 
we  know,  is  being  exiled  to  Warsaw.  The 
new  Postmaster  General  has  not  ac- 
cepted his  responsibilities  as  yet.  As  a 
result,  the  Department  Is  not  fighting 
for  its  very  meritorious  position.  So  I 
stand  alone.  However.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  last  week,  after  I  an- 
nounced that  I  would  carry  the  admin- 
istration's banner  Into  battle,  the  follow- 
ing morning  I  opened  up  my  mail  and 
their  was  an  invitation  to  the  White 
House.  Of  course,  I  was  pleased  at  the 
instant  recognition  by  the  President  of 
my  support  for  his  position.  I  have  since 
discovered  that  every  Member  received 
the  same  invitation,  so  even  socially  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  effective  Presi- 
dential support.  I  do  want  to  emphasize, 
and  I  refer  you  to  the  minority  views 
which  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Broyhill]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  and  I  worked  on.  we  thought 
we  wrote  a  very  devastating  minority 
report.  In  fact,  we  thought  it  was  deva- 
stating enough  to  have  kept  this  bill 
bottled  up  in  committee,  but  that  did  not 
develop,  either.  If  you  really  want  to 
know  the  truth  about  the  bill,  study  that 
minority  report  again.  It  will  be  an  hour 
before  we  vote.  If  you  will  remember 
that  the  poor  President  is  preoccupied 
about  Vietnam  and  beset  with  all  sorts  of 
other  problems  and  is  not  really  able  to 
give  the  personal  attention  to  this  con- 
troversial pay  bill.  then,  perhaps  you  will 
support  some  of  my  amendments.  Inci- 
dentally, may  I  state  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  will  introduce  his 
amendment  to  reduce  the  salary  increase 
figures  from  4>i  percent  to  4  percent, 
at  that  point  I  will  have  a  substitute  to 
lower  the  figures  to  3  percent,  which  is 
the  recommendation  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  At  that 
point  I  hope  we  can  score  a  great  victory 
for  President  Johnson. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Pool]. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  not  dumb.  They  know 
that  good  men  deserve  good  pay.  They 
know  that  it  is  false  economy  to  skimp 
In  such  a  matter.  They  know  that  you 
have  to  pay  decent  salaries  to  get  a  de- 
cent product.  The  same  thing  applies  to 
the  Government.  If  you  are  going  to  get 
good  men  you  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
decent  salaries. 

This  committee  heard  witnesses  from 
various  industries  who  reported  the 
salaries  that  are  received  there.  We  ex- 
amined the  Government  pa3n"olls  and 
we  were  found  wanting.  We  are  not 
comparable  to  industry.  This  bill  will 
not  quite  make  us  comparable,  but  it  Is 
a  step  in  that  direction,  and  I  certainly 
think  this  committee  has  done  a  fine  job. 
Members  of  Congress  realize  how  much 
hard  work  has  been  put  into  this 
matter. 

I  think  one  of  the  opponents  to  the 
bill  awhile   ago   said   something   about 


congressional  pay  and  the  question  was 
whether  that  provision  will  be  taken  out 
or  not.  I  should  like  to  say  this.  I 
came  up  here  last  year  as  a  freshman 
Congressman  and  the  first  thing  that 
faced  me  was  a  vote  on  a  pay  raise  for 
Congressmen.  Everybody  said.  "If  you 
vote  for  that  you  will  not  come  back. 
you  will  just  be  a  one-term  Congress- 
man." 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  be  frank  with 
you.  I  did  not  think  I  could  hardly  get 
by  with  the  pay  of  $22,500  a  year,  but  I 
was  not  going  to  give  up  the  job  because 
I  liked  it.  I  voted  for  the  pay  raise  and 
when  I  got  back  home  the  first  thing 
that  happened  was  that  I  had  five  op- 
ponents and  every  one  of  them  hollered, 
This  man  goes  up  to  Washington  and  the 
first  thing  he  does  is  to  vote  himself  a 
pay  raise.  Is  that  the  kind  of  a  man  you 
want  in  Washington? 

They  asked  me  to  explain  it.  I  got  on 
television,  and  this  is  all  I  had  to  say. 
I  just  left  it  with  the  people  of  Texas 
whether  I  should  come  back  here  or  not. 
I  told  them  that  the  answer  I  gave  them 
was  that  I  just  thought  I  was  worth  It. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Broyhill].  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  we  are  dis- 
cussing today — H.R.  10281 — is  a  highly 
complicated  package  containing  far- 
reaching  provisions  regarding  pay.  fringe 
benefits,  and  other  proposals  for  the 
benefit  of  all  civilian  Federal  workers. 

I  subscribe  to  the  general  policy  that 
Federal  workers  should  be  treated  fairly 
in  terms  of  pay  and  conditions  of  work. 
The  principle  of  comparability  Is  sound. 
As  a  national  policy,  this  principle  must 
be  constantly  reviewed  and  updated  in 
order  that  it  be  properly  implemented. 
The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  should  constantly  work  and  strive 
to  see  that  this  policy  Is  maintained. 

There  are  two  things  that  cannot  be 
overlooked  in  any  action  taken  to  im- 
plement the  comparability  principle. 
One  is  the  public  interest  and  the  second 
is  the  continuing  responsibility  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

There  are  some  employees  under  civil 
service  who  refer  to  bills  of  this  kind 
as  "their  pay  bill."  Statements  of  this 
kind  do  not  fully  state  the  case  and  also 
statements  of  this  kind  are  In  the  mi- 
nority. This  bill  Is  not  just  for  the  Fed- 
eral workers.  Their  Interest  Is  not  the 
only  Interest  involved  here. 

There  Is  also  a  public  interest.  When 
considering  this  interest,  we  In  the  Con- 
gress must  realistically  face  the  ques- 
tion of  the  effect  this  legislation  will 
have  on  the  Federal  budget.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  this  legislation  will  add  over 
$1.6  billion  to  the  Federal  budgetary  re- 
quirements. This  is  an  estimate  only, 
because  the  actual  amount  of  the  sec- 
ond stage  pay  Increase  cannot  be  deter- 
mined or  pinpointed  at  this  time. 

Other  questions  which  affect  the  pub- 
lic interest  are  what  effect  this  bill  will 
have  on  future  mail  service?    What  will 


be  the  future  deficit  of  the  Post  Office 
Department?  That  deficit  for  1965  was 
running  at  the  rate  of  $783  million,  and 
$730  million  for  1966.  This  bill  could 
add  over  $500  million  annually  to  the 
cost  of  operating  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. With  these  rising  costs,  what  will 
happen  to  future  mail  service?  Will 
postal  workers'  jobs  be  adversely  af- 
fected because  of  these  rising  deficits? 
Also,  what  effect  will  this  rising  deficit 
have  on  future  postal  rates?  Will  postal 
patrons  have  to  pay  more  for  their 
stamps? 

Now,  what  about  the  continuing  re- 
sponsibility of  the  committee  to  oversee 
the  implementation  of  the  comparability 
principle? 

There  are  two  features  to  this  bill 
which  would  abdicate  the  responsibility 
of  the  committee  and  of  the  Congress. 
One  is  the  automatic  pay  increase  for 
Federal  workers  to  go  into  effect  in  1966. 
We  are  saying  with  this  legislative  lan- 
guage that  the  Congress  will  keep  hands 
off,  wash  Its  hands  of  any  responsibility 
for  any  increases  in  salaries  for  next 
year.  Also  under  the  formula  in  the 
bill,  no  estimates  are  available  as  to  what 
increases  will  actually  be  made.  The 
committee  report  gives  only  vague  esti- 
mates. It  could  very  well  be  that  many 
workers  could  be  treated  unfairly  by 
turning  this  responsibility  over  to  a  Fed- 
eral agency  outside  of  the  Congress.  I 
believe  strongly  that  we  should  retain 
congressional  control  over  any  pay  ad- 
justments. I  hope  this  feature  of  the  bill 
is  stricken.  The  Congress  will  be  in  ses- 
sion next  year.  At  that  time  the  com- 
mittee can  again  go  into  this  whole  sub- 
ject with  full  hearings. 

The  other  feature  of  the  bill  which 
would  abdicate  the  responsibility  of  the 
committee  and  the  Congress,  Is  the  auto- 
matic pay  increase  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Contrary  to  rumors  which  have 
been  circulating  that  there  is  an  agree- 
ment to  take  congressional  pay  out  of  this 
bill,  I  know  of  no  such  agreement. 
When  you  vote  for  this  bill,  you  are 
voting  a  salary  increase  for  yourselves. 
With  the  way  the  language  Is  written, 
the  amount  of  that  Increase  is  imknown. 
It  could  be  anywhere  from  $2,500  to  $3,- 
500  annually.  This  is  on  top  of  the  $7,- 
500  increase  which  was  approved  last 
year.  I  feel  that  this  language,  which 
appears  under  section  205  should  be 
stricken.  Some  Members  might  read 
this  language  and  not  realize  Its  full 
meaning.  However,  a  pay  Increase  for 
Members  of  Congress  is  In  there,  It  is 
camouflaged.  When  we  vote  for  this  we 
are  hiding  behind  the  Federal  workers, 
cashing  in  on  the  comparability  prin- 
ciple, and  riding  the  coattails  of  postal 
and  other  Government  employees. 

Let  us  delete  this  section.  Then,  the 
Federal  Salary  Review  Conamisslon. 
which  is  established  by  section  202.  can 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress, 
which  not  only  involve  or  effect  Federal 
workers,  but  Members  of  Congress  as 
well.  We  can  take  those  recommenda- 
tions and  then  take  such  action  on  con- 
gressional pay  as  we  want. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefly? 
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Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina  I 
would  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.    It  Is  Incorrect  to  say  that 
any  Member  of  this  House  will  be  asked 
today  to  vote  himself  a  pay  raise.    Any 
pay  raise  that  is  provided  in  this  bill  will 
be  effective  at  the  very  earliest  In  1967 
after  a  new  Congress  has  been  elected! 
It  is  not  technically  correct  to  say,  and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolma  will  agree,  that  anyone  Is  vot- 
ing himself  a  pay  raise.    He  may  be  vot- 
ing for  a  possible  pay  raise  for  the  next 
congressman  from  his  district,  whom- 
ever that  may  be. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  of  Representatives,  more 
than  likely,  are  going  to  be  candidates  for 
reelection  and  they  know  that  at  the 
time  they  are  voting  on  this  proposal. 
So,  in  that  respect  they  are  voting  them- 
selves a  pay  increase,  at  least  for  some 
future  date. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
would  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Is  there  a 
plan  to  offer  an  amendment  that  would 
delete  that  section  which  is  a  concern  to 
a  lot  of  the  Members' 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina  I 
understand  that  there  are  cert;ain  Mem- 
bers who  are  planning  to  offer  amend- 
ments on  this  section.  There  may  be 
various  amendments 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  believe  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  most  of  the  Members  of 
Congress,  certainly  In  checking  this 
question  of  comparability— and  we  are  in 
concurrence  with  what  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pool]  has  said— believe 
t  certainly  is  a  wise  investment  to  pro- 
tect adequate  salaries.  I  do  not  believe 
tnere  is  any  disagreement  on  this.  How- 
ever, certainly  there  Is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  many  Members  of  Congress  with 
reference  to  the  matter  of  congressional 
pay  increases. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
This  is  a  point  I  would  like  to  make,  that 
Then  we  vote  for  this  we  are  hiding  be- 
nind    the    Federal    workers.      We    are 

nSu^"^^^  .^°  ^^^^  ^  on  this  com- 
parability principle.      We  are  trying  to 
ride  the  coattails  of  the  postal  workers 
and  other  Government  employees. 
j3  JJ[g^^halrman.  I  hope  that  this  section 

vIpm''-.^^?^^^^^^-  ^'•-  Chairman.  I 
LI  N  ?}^""tes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsttnaga]. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rj  n  support  of  H.R.  10281.  This  meas- 
^  Is  essential  to  the  achievement  of  a 

^S  ^^!f^"?  ^^^^^  "Pon  a  compa- 
Ssi  ^  Principle  which  is  the  ultimate 
?oa  sought  to  be  achieved  on  behalf  of 
othPrf  ?°^erriment  personnel.  Because 
hpr  ^f^^  discussed  or  will  discuss 
Kl'!'''J°?^  °^  ^^^  *'"^'  °^y  remarks  will 
Sncfi^l^?  ^^^*^°n  "2.  I  do  this  be- 
bm  wr'^^o^^o."^  introduced  a  separate 
^veriJS-  ^^^\  granting  long-needed 
PlJvPPc  T^^^i^^'^^ts  to  Federal  em- 
^-wees.    I  am  happy  to  report  that  my 


biU  In  its  entirety  has  been  incorporated 
into  section  112  of  the  measure  we  are 
now  considering.    Section  112  will  cor- 
rect a  deficiency  in  Federal  employee 
benefits  by  providing  reasonable  sever- 
ance pay  allowances  to  Federal  employees 
who    are   separated   from    the    service 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  and  have 
not  yet  become  eligible  for  Immediate 
civU     service     retirement     benefits.     I 
am  grateful  that  the  Post  Office  and  CivU 
fnoS^®   Committee,   in   reporting   H.R. 
10281.  recognized  the  merits  of  my  pro- 
posal, which  was  prompted  by  an  official 
recommendation  advanced  by  the  Presl- 
S?  12.^65^^^^^^^  ^  '^®  Congress  on 
The  need  for  severance  pay  has  re- 
cently been  emphasized  by  the  pUght  of 
employees  who  have  lost  their  jobs  In  the 
shutdowns  of  certain  Federal  installa- 
tions such  as  naval  shipyards  and  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals.    Many 
of  these  employees  had  devoted  many 
years  of  loyal  service  to  our  Government. 
In  a  large  number  of  cases  no  similar 
jobs  were  available  which  could  utilize 
their  special  skills.    Reductions  In  force 
have  occurred  in  the  past  and  will  con- 
tinue to  occur.    About  1.400  find  them- 
selves m  this  plight  every  month.    More- 
over technological  changes  are  advanc- 
ing rapidly  in  Federal  service,  and  future 
changes  m  techniques  may  well  force  In- 
creasing numbers  of  Federal  workers  out 
of  their  jobs. 

While  economy  and  efficiency  of  opera- 
tions must  continue  to  be  the  primary 
objective  of  Federal  management,  the 
hardships  to  workers  which  ensue  should 
also  be  taken  into  account.  The  sever- 
ance pay  provision  will  accomplish  the 
Federal  management  objective  in  an 
equitable  manner. 

Current  provisions  for  early  retire- 
ment, annual  leave,  and  unemployment 
compensation,  help  cushion  the  blow  of 
financial  burdens  upon  many  discharged 
Federal  workers.   However,  no  provisions 
now   exist   to   compensate   the    worker 
for  disruption  inevitably  associated  with 
loss  of  employment  and  loss  of  seniority- 
related  benefits  earned  through  years  of 
loyal  service.    Lump  sum  payments  for 
unused  annual  leave  have  some  beneficial 
effect  but  these  benefits  are  not  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  involuntarily 
separated  employees.    The  Government 
lags  far  behind  the  growing  number  of 
private  employers  who  provide  some  form 
of  severance  pay  for  laid-off  employees. 
Section  112  of  H.R.  10281  will  help  cure 
this  defect  so  that  the  comparability 
principle  which  the  President  has  re- 
cently reaffirmed  will  be  much  nearer 
full  achievement. 

TTie  severance  pay  section  applies  to  all 
civilian  officers  and  employees  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government— 
including  each  corporation  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States— the  Library 
Of  Congress,  the  Government  Printing 
Office  the  General  Accounting  Office 
^4  ^J  X  "municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  basic  allowance  will  be  1  week's 
pay,  at  the  employee's  rate  Immediately 
before  separation,  for  each  of  his  first 
10  years  of  civilian  service  for  which  no 
other  severance  pay  has  been  received 
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plus  2  weeks'  pay  on  the  same  basis  for 
each  year  of  service  beyond  10.  An  addi- 
tional 10  percent  is  provided  for  each 
year  the  recipient  Is  over  40  years  old. 
The  maximum  amount  payable  is  limited 
n?  ^co.^'^''^?^^''^  °^  1  year's  salary  at  time 
of  separation.    Furthermore,  no  sever! 

J^ni/^^  ?"  ^  allowable.  unlesTthe 
employee    has    been    continuously   em- 

Satlon."^^"''^'  immediately  prior  to 

f..^"^^^^^^^^^  provisions  are  also  made 
for  adjustments  in  the  case  of  any  person 
^r^J^  reemployed  after  having  been 
granted  severance  pay.  and  for  disposi- 
tion of  unpaid  severance  pay  in  the  case 
an  employee  entitled  dies  before  expira- 
tion of  the  period.    Payments  would  be 
?^fK     ^t  regular  pay  period  Intervals, 
rather  than  m  a  lump  sum.  so  that  an 
employee  who  is  later  reemployed  by  an- 
other Federal  agency  before  his  benefit 
period  expires  would  not  be  faced  with 
repayment  to  the  Government.    Where 
an  entitled  employee  dies,  the  severance 
payments  will  be  made  to  his  legal  h^^! 
as  If  such  deceased  person  were  living 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  for  us  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  place  our  Government 
enipioyees  on  a  par  with  those  in  private 

«f  ^"^^"L  ^  ^^  ^*"  ^  do  this,  there  wm 
aJways  be  a  serious  drain  of  talent  from 
ttie  Govermnent  into  private  Industry. 
TTie  Federal  Government  must  meet  tSe 
growing  competition  from  private  busi- 
ness now. 

A  mere  increase  in  salary  alone  would 
not  strengthen  the  career  civU  service 
Fringe  benefits,  comparable  to  those 
provided  by  private  industry,  must  be 
included.  This  measure  before  us  In- 
cludes such  provisions  and  will  mark  a 
major  step  toward  the  achievement  of 
our  expressed  goal  of  comparability 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  the 
passage  of  HJl.  10281. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
-SJ^d  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [  Mr.  Find  ] . 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  In  my  opin- 
ion. It  IS  urgently  required  both  in  fair- 
ness to  Federal  employees  and  in  order 
«f  iu^^v^f  ^  °V^  Gtovernment  personnel 
?i??\m^^^^^  integrity  and  competence. 
This  bill  represents  a  significant  step 
forward  In  meeting  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment s  responsiblUty  to  Its  employees 

As  many  of  you  recall,  back  In  1962 
Congress  adopted  the  principle  of  com- 
parability. This  principle  was  designed 
to  msure  that  classified  and  postal  sala- 
ries be  comparable  with  private  industry. 
Such  a  concept  was  a  milestone  iii 
Federal  employee  legislation;  and,  un- 
doubtedly. It  has  helped  to  close  the  gap 
between  Government  and  private  pay 
scales.  The  comparability  standard 
however,  has  not  been  strictly  foUowed' 
and  Federal  salaries  still  lag  behind  those 
of  private  industry. 

The  Department  of  Labor's  statistics 
for  example,  continue  to  indicate  that 
raises  of  up  to  11  percent  are  required 
if  Government  and  business  compensa- 
tion are  to  be  equalized. 

It   is   Imperative   then,   that   we   get 
on  with  the  job  of  passing  this  pay  raise 
We  cannot  afford  to  delay  action  on  the 
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bill.  The  fact  is  that  today  Federal  em- 
ployees are  not  being  paid  for  what  they 
deserve  for  the  services  they  are  render- 
ing their  Government. 

With  a  gradually  increasing  cost-of- 
living,  it  is  becdming  more  and  more 
difficult  for  many  Federal  employees  to 
meet  their  financial  obligations  and 
properly  support  their  families. 

This  to  me.  is  an  intolerable  situation. 
Congress  and  the  American  people  owe 
a  great  deal  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  our 
civil  servants.  We  must  depend  upon 
these  dedicated  men  and  women  for  the 
effective  functioning  of  every  branch  of 
the  Government.  Without  their  un- 
selfish devotion  to  duty,  this  country 
could  not  hope  to  retain  its  position  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  world.  And  while 
on  the  subject  of  devotion  to  duty.  I 
should  like  to  add  a  special  word  on  be- 
half of  the  postal  service. 

The  role  of  the  postal  employee  In  our 
country  cannot  be  overemphasized.  He 
represents  the  Federal  Government  in 
every  village,  town  and  hamlet  in  this 
Nation.  Often,  he  may  be  the  only  con- 
tact a  citizen  has  with  his  Government 
in  Washington.  That  citizen  depends 
on  his  local  post  office  for  much  of  what 
he  knows  and  feels  about  the  Federal 
Government.  The  impression  that  the 
postal  worker — or  for  that  matter  any 
Government  employee — makes  on  thou- 
sands of  his  fellow  citizens  each  day  is 
often  their  lasting  impression  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

We.  in  the  Congress,  should  be  proud 
that  the  Federal  employee  has  not  be- 
trayed this  trust,  that,  rather,  he  has 
fulfilled  it  with  vigor  and  dedication.  In 
short,  the  Federal  employee  has  been 
pulling  his  share  of  the  load.  But  what 
about  his  employer? 

Since  the  comparability  standard  was 
adopted  in  1962.  Federal  employee  sal- 
aries have  not  kept  pace  with  private 
industry.  This  situation  has  continued 
to  exist  despite  the  passage  of  repeated 
pay  boosts. 

I  cannot  stress  too  much,  therefore, 
the  importance  of  this  Federal  pay  raise 
legislation.  The  opposition  may  attack 
this  bill  as  just  another  handout  from  a 
summertime  Santa  Claus.  But  that  is 
simply  not  the  case.  What  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  here  is  to  pass  a  bill  that  will 
insure  a  fair  salary  for  every  Federal 
employee:  and  at  the  same  time,  mount 
a  concentrated  effort  to  bring  the  Gov- 
ernment more  in  line  wiih  its  own  con- 
cept of  a  comparability  standard.  This 
piece  of  legislation  represents  the  mini- 
mum that  is  required  at  this  time. 

Clearly,  the  Federal  Government  can- 
not continue  to  recruit  the  best  talent 
for  every  position  unless  it  Is  willing  to 
adjust  the  imbalance  in  the  salaries  of 
Federal  and  private  employees. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  some  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy's  remarks  concerning 
a  public  service  career.  In  his  first  state 
of  the  Union  address,  he  said : 

Let  the  public  service  be  a  proud  and 
lively  career.  And  let  every  man  and  wo- 
man who  works  in  any  area  of  our  National 
Government,  in  any  branch,  at  any  level. 
be  able  to  say  with  pride  and  with  honor 
in  future  years — I  served  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  that  hour  of  our  Nation's  need. 


Yes.  the  public  service  is  a  proud  and 
lively  career.  And  it  is  squarely  up  to 
the  Congress  to  Insure  that  it  continues 
to  be  in  the  months  and  yews  ahead. 

If  ever  there  was  a  must  piece  of  legis- 
lation this  is  it.  and  I  ask  each  of  my 
colleagues  to  give  this  bill  his  most  seri- 
ous and  favorable  consideration.  Both 
iustice  to  Federal  workers  and  the  pub- 
lic advantage  of  the  country  call  us  to 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  f  Mr.  Nix] ,  a  member  of  the 
committee.  2  minutes. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
add  my  accolades  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  to  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  bring- 
ing this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

In  the  city  from  which  I  come,  we  have 
10,000  post  office  employees  and  approxi- 
mately 50,000  Federal  employees.  This 
is  a  boon  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  principle  of 
cqinparability  of  salaries  and  wages  paid 
toworkers  in  private  industry  and  work- 
ers and  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  have  been  Introduced 
long  ago.  It  is  the  only  method  by  which 
we  are  assured  of  constant  study  and 
judgments  based  upon  investigation  and 
experience  of  many  sources. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  note  of 
criticism  that  has  been  raised  is  as  to 
that  portion  of  the  bill  which  in  the  year 
1967  would  increase  the  salaries  of  the 
Members  of  Congress. 

But  a  singiUar  thing  occurred  in  the 
committee,  and  I  was  responsible  for  it. 
It  was  this:  No  Member  of  this  Congress 
is  compelled  to  avail  himself  of  the  in- 
crease. He  can  always  say.  "I  will  return 
it  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States." 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas  J. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Ml-.  Chairman,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  author  of  the 
bill?  I  am  taking  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  a  question  or  two.  My 
questions  are  not  hostile,  but  I  am  seek- 
ing information,  I  have  discussed  the 
subject  with  various  Government  em- 
ployees, particularly  postal  employees, 
when  we  have  been  discussing  compara- 
bility. I  believe  no  one  would  argue 
against  the  concept  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  pay  to  its  employees  wages 
which  are  comparable  to  wage  scales  in 
private  industry.  But  I  have  never  been 
able  to  get  anyone  to  tell  me  with  whose 
salary  a  mail  carrier's  pay  should  be 
compared.  How  do  you  arrive  at  com- 
parability? What  is  the  criterion? 
What  are  the  guidelines? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  UDALL.  In  1962,  when  we  first 
accepted  the  administration  proposal 
and  set  up  a  comparability  system,  this 
was  one  of  the  most  heated  and  divisive 
points  of  argument.  The  employee  or- 
ganizations said,  with  some  justifica- 
tion, what  you  have  said  today:  "Who 
in  the  world  can  you  compare  a  mail 
carrier  to?" 


Finally  It  was  agreed  that  you  had  to 
make  some  sort  of  arbitrary  comparison. 
The  comparability  figures  ordinarily 
were  basically  established  for  the  classi- 
fied service — not  the  postal  service,  but 
the  classified  service. 

Finally,  a  comparison  was  made;  it 
was  decided  that  we  would  link  PP-4's, 
which  is  the  letter  carrier  level,  with 
GS-5.  and  that  Is  the  level  at  which  the 
college  graduate  enters.  The  college 
graduate  with  a  basic  college  degree  en- 
ters the  Federal  service  at  that  point. 

To  answer  the  gentleman's  question, 
there  is  no  occupation  with  which  you 
could  compare  a  mail  carrier. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  what  I  thought. 
It  is  an  arbitrary  decision,  because  there 
la  no  occupation  with  which  you  could 
compare  a  postal  worker,  that  is,  a  mail 
carrier. 

Mr.  UDALL.  That  is  correct.  It  was 
my  judgment  and  the  judgment  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee  at  that  time 
that  this  was  a  fair  comparison  to  make, 
that  we  should  link  it  with  the  level  of 
the  classified  service  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  should  like  to  ask  an- 
other question.  Recently,  we  had  Mr. 
Macy,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  before  the  Independent 
Offices  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  He  was  asked 
that  question.  He  said  that  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  figure  which  is  used  for  com- 
parability, the  Commission  takes  a  given 
number  of  metropolitan  areas  in  the 
United  States — and  I  do  not  remember 
the  number,  and  arrives  at  an  average 
wage  or  salary  scale  in  those  metropoli- 
tan areas.  The  result  is  what  is  used 
to  consider  comparability. 

Is  that  your  understanding  of  the  way 
they  arrive  at  a  figure  which  is  used  in 
arriving  at  comparability? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Approximately.  A  much 
larger  number  of  areas  are  used.  I  wish 
the  gentleman  would  get  the  hearing 
record.  We  went  into  this  question  very 
carefully. 

Mr.  JONAS.  What  I  am  asking,  and 
what  I  thought  you  could  answer  in  a 
short  sentence  or  two,  is  the  following 
question:  In  determining  the  figure  that 
will  be  used  to  consider  whether  com- 
parability exists  or  not,  are  only  wage 
scales  in  metropolitan  areas  considered, 
or  are  wage  scales  in  rural  communities, 
small  towns,  and  medium-sized  towns 
around  the  country  also  considered? 

Mr.  UDALL.  These  are  different  areas 
in  the  Nation — not  entirely  metropoli- 
tan, but  largely  metropolitan.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  80  percent  of  the 
Federal  employees  work  in  metropolitan 
areas.  That  is  why  it  is  more  fair  to  do 
it  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  JONAS.  What  about  the  other  20 
percent?  The  committee  report  advo- 
cates comparability  and  I  think  we  ali 
favor  that,  but  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
what  factors  are  used  in  determining  the 
wage  scales  with  which  the  pay  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  is  compared.  Whose 
work  is  it  compared  with? 

Mr.  UDALL.  They  try  to  find  a  Job 
which  is  identical  with,  or  nearly  identi- 
cal with,  a  Federal  job.  The  BLS  peo- 
ple actually  go  in  to  see  what  the  niafl 
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does,  what  responsibility  he  has.  and 
then  they  compare  this  with  a  Federal 
job  at  a  particular  level  and  try  to  find 
a  matching  comparison.  It  is  a  very 
scientific  and  thorough  job.  I  wish  the 
gentleman  would  read  the  transcript  of 
our  hearings,  because  we  went  into  this 
in  some  detail. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  transcript  wiU  not 
be  available  to  all  who  read  the  Record 
I  was  trying  to  get  a  simple  statement 
showmg  what  is  meant  by  comparability 
as  used  by  the  committee  in  its  report 
and  as  advocated  by  many  speakers  here 
today.  Comparable  with  whom?  You 
say  private  industry.  Does  this  mean 
autoworkers  in  Detroit,  steelworkers  in 
Pittsburgh,  or  what  group  of  employees 
in  private  industry  and  what  indus- 
tries? I  tliink  those  who  read  the  Rec- 
ord should  have  this  information  so  they 
will  know  what  action  is  taken 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Krebs]  . 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  10281,  as  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  with  this  reservation:  In  my 
judgment,  salary  increases  substantially 
greater  than  the  4 1/2 -percent  increases 
provided  by  the  bill  are  fully  justified 
by  the  record.  The  4  Vz  -percent  increases 
fall  far  short  of  the  percentage  required 
to  carry  out  the  policy  of  comparability 
with  private  enterprise  pay  rates  that 
was  laid  down  by  the  Congress  in  Public 
Law  87-793. 

However,  the  committee  bill  is  the  best 
that  could  be  worked  out  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  my  hope  that  the 
shortcomings  can  be  corrected  later  by 
legislation  guaranteeing  complete  and 
current  comparability  of  Federal  civilian 
salaries  with  those  in  private  enterpi-ise. 
My  remarks  are  directed  particularly 
to  section  107  of  the  bill,  which  contains 
extremely  important  provisions  to  mod- 
ernize the  outmoded  overtime  and  holi- 
day pay  practices  of  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice. 

When  our  committee  began  considera- 
tion of  salary  legislation  earlier  this  year, 
I  undertook  a  study  of  employment  and 
compensation  policies  in  the  Federal 
Government.  I  was  at  first  amazed,  and 
then  shocked,  to  find  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— which  should  be  a  leader— 
completely  out  of  step  with  private  enter- 
prise in  its  treatment  of  overtime  and 
holiday  work  by  postal  employees.  Quite 
frankly,  it  seemed  inconceivable  to  me 
that  this  situation  could  exist  and — even 
worse— that  no  more  than  half-way  cor- 
rective measures  were  being  considered 
by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

It  borders  on  the  absurd,  in  this  day 
and  age.  to  have  to  argue  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  legislation 
to  grant  premium  pay  for  postal  em- 
ployees who  are  officially  called  on  to 
work  more  than  8  hours  a  day  or  40  hours 
a  week  or  on  their  Sabbath.  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  so  long  accepted  and  prac- 
ticed in  private  industry  that  a  mere 
reference  to  areas  in  which  it  has  not 
been  applied  should  assure  enactment  of 
legislation  to  cure  the  defects.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Government  itself  has 
espoused  the  cause  and  by  law  applied  it 


in  the  private  sector  of  our  economy — 
but  carelessly  overlooked  placing  its  own 
house  in  order. 

Pi-esident  Johnson  strongly  reaffirmed 
the  principle  of  comparability  between 
Federal  civilian  salaries  and  those  for 
equal  levels  of  responsibility  in  private 
industry  in  his  message  on  salary  in- 
creases submiUed  to  the  Congress  on 
May  12,  1965.    He  declared  that: 

We  do  not  have  two  standards  of  what 
maKes  a  good  employer  In  the  United  States: 
One  standard  for  private  enterprise  and  an- 
other for  the  Government.  A  double  stand- 
ard which  puts  the  Government  employee  at 
a  comparative  disadvantage  is  shortsighted. 
In  the  long  run.  It  costs  more. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  President's 
statement  that  "a  double  standard  whiich 
puts  the  Government  employee  at  a  com- 
parative disadvantage  is  shortsighted." 
Yet  the  overtime  and  holiday  pay  condi- 
tions that  exist  today  in  our  postal  field 
service  constitute  a  glaring  example  of  a 
double  standard  that  it  not  only  grossly 
unfair  to  employees  but  adverse  to  the 
interests  of  the  Government.  This  is  an 
area  where  comparability  is  long  overdue. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  postal 
employees  work  millions  of  hours  of  over- 
time each  year  at  straight-time  hourly 
pay.  It  is  common  practice,  moreover, 
to  work  them  inordinately  long  hours — 
as  much  as  70  or  80  hours  a  week,  week  in 
and  week  out.  It  is  unfair  and  inhu- 
mane to  the  employees  and  costly  to  the 
Post  Office  Department.  Certainly,  such 
excessive  work  assignments  represent  in- 
efficient use  of  manpower  and,  at 
straight-time  pay  rates,  an  Imposition  on 
the  workers. 

I  believe  it  appropriate,  at  this  point, 
to  call  attention  to  the  comment  of  the 
President's  Panel  on  Federal  Pay  con- 
cerning overtime  work.  The  Panel  in 
its  report  to  the  President  said,  In  part: 
The  question  of  premium  pay  for  over- 
time work  has  commanded  the  attention 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  other 
government  Jurisdictions. 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  issue  was  not  before  the  Panel,  but 
there  was  brought  to  our  attention  the  facts 
that  Federal  overtime  pay  practices  are  not 
consistent  and  that,  because  of  certain  stat- 
utory restrictions,  employees  In  some  Gov- 
ernment activities,  and  particularly  In  the 
Post  Office  Department,  have  work  sched- 
ules which  result  In  uneconomical  overtime, 
as  well  as  in  far  too  long  ho\u-s  of  work  for 
certain  categories  of  employees.  This  Is  un- 
duly costly  to  the  Government  and  unfair 
to  the  employees. 

The  Panel  urged  acceleration  of  plans 
to  hire  a  sufficient  nimiber  of  employees 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  uneconomical 
overtime,  and  recommended,  as  soon  as 
practicable  thereafter:  "enactment  of 
legislation  authorizing  all  rank  and  file 
civilian  employees  paid  under  the  statu- 
tory systems  to  receive  premium  pay 
equally  and  on  a  basis  comparable  with 
industry  practices  when  overtime  work 
is  necessary." 

The  Panel  went  on,  then,  to  again 
stress  that  "the  need  for  action  is  par- 
ticularly acute  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment." 

Unfortunately,  when  the  Postmaster 
General  submitted  the  official  adminis- 
tration recommendation  for  changes  in 
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overtime  and  holiday  pay  provisions  for 
the  postal  field  service,  it  was  not  in  ac- 
cord with  the  Panel's  recommendation. 
The  proposal  falls  far  short  of  providing 
comparability  with  industry  practices 
To  bring  the  postal  field  service  pro- 
gram reasonably  in  line  with  industry 
practices— which,  mind  you,  are  based 
on  historic  Federal  legislative  poUcy— 
the  provisions  of  section  107  of  H.R. 
10281  represent  minimum  requirements 
and  should  be  promptly  enacted  Into 
law. 

Section  107  modernizes  the  antiquated 
overtime  and  holiday  pay  provisions 
now  applicable  to  postal  field  service 
employees. 

Subsection  (a)  limits  any  employee  to 
12  hours  of  work  a  day  except  for  emer- 
gencies determined  by  the  Postmaster 
General.  The  existing  limitation  of  8 
hours  regularly  scheduled  work  in  10 
hours  of  any  day  is  continued  for  regular 
employees.  An  added  Improvement  is  a 
new  limitation  under  which  the  work- 
span  of  any  other  employee  may  not  be 
extended  over  more  than  12  consecutive 
hours. 

A  basic  5-day,  Monday-through-Fri- 
day, workweek  is  established  for  all 
postal  field  service  employees,  with  au- 
thority in  the  Postmaster  General  to 
establish  a  basic  workweek  including 
Saturday  where  necessary  to  provide 
service.  Senior  annual  rate  regular  em- 
ployees will  have  priority  of  preference 
for  the  Monday-through-Friday  work- 
week, but  may  select  some  other  work- 
week if  they  desire. 

Subsection  (b)  defines  overtime  work 
for  three  general  employee  groups — 
annual  rate  regular,  hourly  rate  regular, 
and  substitute  employees.  In  brief,  for 
the  first  group  overtime  work  Is  any 
woric  in  excess  of  the  basic  workweek 
schedule  or  on  a  Sunday.  For  the  sec- 
ond group,  it  is  work  in  excess  of  8  hours 
a  day  or  40  hours  a  week  or  on  a  Sunday. 
For  the  third  group  It  is  work  in  excess 
of  8  hours  a  day  or  40  hours  a  week. 
Regular  annual  rate  employees  already 
have  the  40 -hour  week  provision. 

An  employee  in  salary  level  10  or  be- 
low will  receive  time  and  one-half  the 
regular  hourly  rate  for  his  overtime 
work.  Employees  in  level  11  or  above 
will  receive  compensatory  time  or.  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Postmaster  General,  be 
paid  time  and  one-half  the  regular  rate 
or  the  highest  rate  of  salary  level  10, 
whichever  is  the  lesser. 

This  subsection  also  authorizes  double 
time,  as  is  the  practice  in  private  enter- 
prise, for  work  on  legal  holidays  except 
Christmas,  if  the  employee  is  in  salary 
level  10  or  below.  If  he  is  In  salary  level 
11  or  above,  he  will  be  granted  compen- 
satory time  or,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Postmaster  General,  be  paid  double  time. 
For  work  on  Christmas  Day  employees 
will  receive  the  equivalent  of  double 
time  plus  one-half. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  administrative  views  on  this  impor- 
tant sectiMi  of  our  committee  bill,  I  sub- 
mit that  enactment  of  section  107  is 
essential  under  the  comparability  prin- 
ciple. It  is  distinctly  in  the  interest  of 
efficiency  and  good  manpower  utilization 
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in  the  postal  service,  as  well  as  in  com- 
mon justice  to  F>ostal  employees.  I 
strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the  entire 
section  with  the  amendments  which  will 
be  offered  at  an  appropriate  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Fed- 
eral policy  established  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  on  March  3.  1931,  which  requires 
that  every  Government  contract  for  con- 
struction, alteration,  or  repair  of  a  public 
building,  if  the  contract  price  exceeds 
$2,000.  contain  a  stipulation  that  the 
contractor  and  all  subcontractors  pay 
their  various  classes  of  mechanics  and 
laborers  minimum  wages  based  on  local 
prevailing  rates  for  corresponding  classes 
of  workers  on  similar  non-Government 
projects,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

The  Federal  policy  established  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act  on  June  30,  1936, 
which  requires  that  each  Government 
contract  for  the  manufacturing  or  fur- 
nishing of  materials_supplles,  articles, 
and  equipment,  if  the  contract  price  ex- 
ceeds $10,000,  shEill  include  stipulations 
that,  first,  all  persons  employed  by  the 
contractor  will  be  paid  not  less  than  the 
minimum  wages  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  the  local  pre- 
vailing wage  rates  for  similar  work;  and 
second,  no  employee  of  the  contractor 
will  be  allowed  to  work  over  8  hours  a 
day  or  40  hours  a  week  except  upon  pay- 
ment of  overtime  compensation. 

The  Federal  policy  established  the 
Contract  Work  Hours  Standards  Act, 
Public  Law  87-581,  76  Stat.  357. 

In  1962,  the  Congress  passed  the  Con- 
tract Work  Hours  Standards  Act  which 
establishes  a  standard  8-hour  workday, 
and  40-hour  workweek,  applicable  with 
respect  to  all  laborers  and  mechanics 
employed  on  a  public  work  of  the  United 
States.  This  provision  requires  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  at  the  rate  of  time  and 
a  half  for  work  In  excess  of  the  standard 
workday  or  standard  workweek. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  close 
with  one  thought  which  relates  to  the 
question  of  fiscal  integrity  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. I  want  to  say  that  this  is 
something  that  I  have  heard  a  whole 
lot  about,  but  I  wonder  how  it  could  be 
explained  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try if  someone  were  to  bring  to  their  at- 
tention the  fact  that  on  September  13, 
1965,  excluding  the  cost  of  the  pay  of  the 
reading  clerks,  the  parliamentary  clerks, 
the  parliamentarian,  the  tally  clerk,  the 
bill  clerk,  the  reporters  of  debates,  the 
sergeant-at-arms,  the  pages,  the  door- 
men, and  the  floor  telephone  service  and 
all  of  the  other  employees  of  the  Capi- 
tol, the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
paid  out  of  the  Treasury  for  excessive 
quorum  calls  and  excessive  roUcalls  the 
frightening  sum  of  $254,000  for  1  day  of 
roUcalls  that  were  designed  not  for  their 
original  and  salutary  purpose  but  for  the 
purpose  of  thwarting  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Keith]. 


Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  ques- 
tions are  directed  to  Mr.  Udall.  I  conciu* 
with  him,  and  I  believe  with  our  Congress, 
that  we  should  have  comparability  in 
our  system  of  pay  for  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees.  I  would  like  to  know  to 
what  hospitals  he  turned  to  find  the 
comparability  feature.  I  just  called  one 
of  the  best  hospitals  in  southeastern 
Massachusetts,  which  is  part  of  the 
greater  Boston  complex.  I  find  that  the 
average  chief  nurse  gets  about  $8,600  per 
year  whereas  the  average  chief  nurse  at 
a  small  veterans  hospital  will  start  out 
at  close  to  $10,000.  I  find  that  the  aver- 
age registered  nurse  at  a  charitable  hos- 
pital starts  out  at  about  $5,000  where- 
as the  average  registered  nurse  in  the 
VA  would  probably  start  out  closer  to 
$6,000.  I  find  that  most  of  the  charita- 
ble and  private  hospitals  have  no  pen- 
sion plan,  seldom  any  group  insur- 
ance, and  oftentimes  only  have  2  weeks' 
vacation,  and  no  severance  pay.  My 
question  is  where  did  you  go  to  find  the 
comparability  features  for  hospital  sal- 
aries. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Well,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  comparability  is  a  con- 
cept which  has  been  applied  to  the  classi- 
fied employees  and  the  general  schedule 
employees  and  the  postal  employees. 
The  gentleman  is  referring  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  employees,  I  take 
it.  They  come  under  an  entirely  differ- 
ent system.  Basically  the  comparability 
comparisons  are  made  only  as  between 
private  industry  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  compare  as  between  State  hospitals, 
local  hospitals,  and  county  hospitals  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  KEITH.  This  makes  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  the  local  hospitals  in  greater 
Boston,  and  in  fact  throughout  the  entire 
country,  to  compete  for  personnel  with 
neighboring  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Hanley ] . 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  pre- 
vious speaker  this  afternoon  referred  to 
the  author  of  this  bill  as  the  most  astute 
Member  of  this  House  on  the  issue  under 
discussion.  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with 
this  comment  and  on  the  basis  of  this 
tribute  alone  I  would  suggest  the  passage 
of  this  bill  unanimously. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  in  behalf  of 
H.R.  10281,  the  Government  Employees 
Salary  Comparability  Act  of  1965.  be- 
cause I  believe  wholeheartedly  that  this 
bill  represents  a  sound,  progressive,  and 
responsible  congressional  approach  to 
the  continuing  duty  to  provide  a  fair  and 
equitable  Federal  salary  system.  I  sup- 
port the  bill  as  it  was  reported  by  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
and  I  urge  all  of  you  to  support  the  bill 
as  it  stands.    It  is  the  best  possible  bill. 

I  shall  direct  my  remarks  to  four  fea- 
tures of  H.R.  10281 ;  the  second  stage  pay 
increase  to  be  effective  in  October  of 
1966,  the  overtime  provisions,  the  postal 
seniority  salary  adjustments,  and  sever- 
ance pay. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  second 
stage  of  pay  increases  represents  a  pru- 
dent exercise  of  the  responsibility  of  the 


Congress  to  give  full  faith  and  credit  to 
the  great  legislative  declaration  that 
there  ought  to  be  comparability,  equal 
pay  for  equal  work,  in  Federal  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  salaries.  Briefly,  the 
second  stage  involves  an  increase  in  pay 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  percentage  by 
which  salary  rates  paid  for  the  same  level 
of  work  in  private  enterprise  for  the 
months  of  February  and  March  of  1965 
exceed  the  salaries  of  Federal  employees. 
Added  to  this  will  be  a  percentage  in- 
crease based  on  the  increase  in  private 
enterprise  salaries  between  March  of 
1965  and  March  of  1966. 

This  proposal  will  bring  about  a  par- 
tial solution  to  the  thorny  problem  of 
correcting  comparability  inequities  at 
the  various  levels  of  work  and  responsi- 
bility within  the  Federal  employment 
system.  Needless  to  say,  such  a  problem 
cannot  be  corrected  by  an  across-the- 
board  dollar  or  percentage  increase.  It 
is  clear  that  in  a  number  of  Federal  posi- 
tions the  comparability  lag  or  gap  Is 
much  greater  than  in  others,  and  we 
have  in  this  second  stage  pay  increase 
mechanism  a  means  to  wipe  out,  across 
the  board,  one-half  of  the  gap.  I  wish 
to  reiterate  once  again  my  support  for 
this  section  of  H.R.  10281.  It  is  crucial 
to  the  committee's  effort  to  present  to 
the  Congress  a  way  of  achieving  com- 
parability. 

The  second  feature  of  H.R.  10281,  on 
which  I  want  to  comment,  is  the  provi- 
sion for  overtime  pay.  Our  committee 
report  calls  this  a  major  breakthrough, 
and  it  really  is.  This  section  affects  par- 
ticularly employees  in  the  postal  field 
service.  The  report  makes  mention  of 
the  archaic  and  inequitable  set  of  stric- 
tures in  the  field  of  overtime  work  and 
overtime  pay.  This  bill  provides  that 
postal  employees  in  level  10  and  below 
be  paid  time  and  one-half  for  overtime 
work  In  excess  of  8  hours  per  day  and  40 
hours  per  week.  Premium  pay  is  also 
provided  for  work  performed  on  holidays. 
Such  practices  have  long  been  in  effect 
in  many  enlightened  private  businesses. 
For  some  classes  of  postal  workers,  the 
present  procedure  of  being  rewarded  with 
compensatory  time  for  overtime  work,  in 
addition  to  being  unfair,  has  proved 
meaningless.  Compensatory  time  as- 
sumes that  the  employee  who  works 
overtime  can  arrange  to  take  time  off 
from  his  regular  duties  during  periods 
when  his  workload  is  not  so  heavy.  If  it 
develops,  and  it  often  does,  that  the  em- 
ployee cannot  be  spared,  he  ends  up  with 
neither  overtime  pay  nor  extra  time  off. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  imfair.  The  bill 
removes  the  inequity  of  not  rewarding 
substitute  employees  with  overtime  pay 
when  they  work  in  excess  of  8  hours  a  day 
and  40  hours  a  week. 

Another  feature  of  H.R.  10281,  added 
In  the  interest  of  sound  personnel  man- 
agement, is  the  stipulation  that  any  em- 
ployee who  was  promoted  to  a  higher 
level  between  July  9,  1960,  and  October 
13, 1962,  and  who  is  senior  in  terms  of  to- 
tal postal  service  to  an  employee  in  the 
same  post  oflBce  who  was  promoted  after 
October  13,  1962,  and  who  is  in  a  step  in 
the  same  level  below  the  step  of  the  junior 
employee,  must  be  advanced  to  that  step 
held   by  his   colleague  with  less  total 
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postal  service.  In  order  to  make  sure 
that  such  situations  as  this  are  corrected, 
Hil.  10281  requires  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  see  to  it.  It  is  only  reasonable 
that  we  provide  that  an  employee  with 
the  Post  Office  Department,  doing  the 
same  work  side  by  side  with  a  colleague 
of  less  total  service,  receive  the  same 
compensation  which  his  Junior  receives. 

The  last  feature   of  H.R.    10281,  on 
which  I  would  like  to  comment,  is  the 
provision  for  a  form  of  severance  pay  for 
Federal  employees  who,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  become  separated  from  the 
service  and  have  not  yet  become  eligible 
for  Immediate  civil  service  retirement 
benefits.    That  there  is  a  need  for  a  form 
of  severance  pay  for  Federal  employees 
like  this  has  become  very  clear  to  me  in 
recent  months  as  the  results  of  a  number 
of  relocations  and  consolidations  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  my  district  have  become 
apparent.     Good,    hard    working,    civil 
servants  with  15  or  20  years  of  service  find 
themselves  out  in  the  cold  without  work 
and  without  retirement.    Naturally  sev- 
erance pay  is  not  the  answer  to  their 
problem,  but  it  will  be  a  form  of  as- 
sistance. 

Again  I  want  to  affirm  my  support  for 
HH.  10281  and  for  all  of  its  provisions, 
and  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  bill,  and  to  approve  it  without  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Schmidhauser]. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  intend  to  support  this  much 
needed  salary  bill  for  civil  servants.  I 
am  here,  however,  briefiy  to  urge  that 
there  be  omitted  from  this  biU  that  sec- 
tion which  provides  an  increase  in  salary 
for  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  some  of  my 
colleagues  about  the  work  that  Members 
of  Congress  have  done.  Certainly,  it  can 
be  said,  and  not  entirely  facetiously,  this 
is  probably  one  of  the  few  groups  of  peo- 
ple who  are  working  overtime  without 
ttae  and  a  half  pay.  We  have  expe- 
nenced  that  situation  at  this  session. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  there 
are  some  serious  factual  objections  to  the 
manner  in  which  salary  increases  for 
Members  of  Congress  has  been  presented 
to  the  House. 

I  appreciate  also  the  suggestion  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr  Nn] 
concerning  those  Members  who  disagree 
\rtth  this  proposal.  He  recommended 
that  they  turn  back  their  salary  in- 
crease in  1967.  I  am  on  public  record 
as  being  perfectly  willing  to  do  that  if  I 
am  in  the  Congress,  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress, and  if  this  bill  is  passed  In  its 
present  form  I  feel  an  obligation  to  the 
cmi  servants  who  need  a  salary  Increase 
and  will  vote  for  this  bill. 

However,  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would  like 
jo  talk  briefly  about  the  objections  that 
n  !^^  ^?  *^^  section.  I  do  not  Intend 
JO  call  It  a  subterfuge.    Unfortunately. 

L,f  I^  *^^^®  ^^^  °^^^y  people  who  be- 
rom  J?*^'  however.  I  believe  that  this 
ommittee  should  have  followed  Its 
earner  judgment  by  setting  up  a  bipartl- 
«n.  blue-ribbon  commission  to  study 
wjis  problem.  This  commission  could 
oDjectively  have  presented  us  with  the 


facts  upon  which  we  could  have  acted 
separately  from  this  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  main  objections 
that  I  have  to  including  this  feature  In 
the  bill  at  this  time  are  these : 

First,  salary  increases  for  Members  of 
Congress  should  not  be  tied  in  with  the 
Increase  contemplated  for  Federal  civil 
servants.    It  is  true,  of  course,  that  sup- 
porters of  such  a  combination  argue  that 
there  is  a  relationship  between  levels  of 
salary  for  civil  servants,  Cabinet  officers 
and  Members  of  Congress.    There  Is  a 
basic  difference,  however,  in  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  hereupon  asked  to 
act  directly  in  their  own  behalf.    I  feel 
that  a  far  sounder  approach  would  be 
the  development  of  a  bipartisan  blue- 
ribbon  congressional  salary  commission 
to  make  recommendations  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Congress  after  adequate 
study,  separate  from  any  salary  sched- 
ules for  other  pubHc  servants. 

Second,  and  an  even  more  funda- 
mental consideration  which  I  would  like 
to  raise,  is  that  many  assumptions  have 
been  made  concerning  the  so-called  re- 
lationship between  salaries  of  public 
servants,  whether  in  the  administrative, 
policymaking  executive  and  legislators 
and  executives  in  private  corporations. 
It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  sal- 
aries in  pubhc  life  should  be  made  com- 

IV^}^^  f°  ^h°^^  ^  private  business. 
Most  business  executives  are  hard-work- 
ing individuals.  But  I  would  like  to  point 
out  candidly  that  the  setting  of  execu- 
tive salaries  in  some  private  businesses 
obviously  bears  no  relationship  to  the 
amount  of  work  performed  or  the  eligi- 
Diiity  of  those  who  receive  them.  Several 
recent  stockholder  revolts  have  shown 
the  nature  of  the  problem.  Frequently 
those  levels  are  determined  by  the  fact 
that  some  executives  in  private  organiza- 
tions, because  of  their  economic  control 
or  the  organization,  are  able  to  deter- 
mine what  level  of  salaries  and  other  in- 

?K^?fZ^*^  ^^^^  ^^  s^oc^  option  incentives 
that  they  may  receive.  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  rightfully  subject  to  another 
set  of  considerations,  the  most  important 
of  these  being  their  responsibility  to  a 
large  number  of  people  in  the  electorate 
who,  like  Members  of  Congress,  are  not 
really  free  to  set  their  income  and  salaries 
at  whatever  level  they  so  determine. 
Consequently,  I  would  like  to  recommend 
m  consideration  of  this  and  subsequent 
congessional  salary  legislation  that  we 
create  an  objective  commission  to  deter- 
mine periodically  on  a  sensible  basis  the 
salary  needs  of  Members  of  Congress 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Machen]. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  state  I  will  support  an  amendment  to 
this  bUl  that  would  strike  the  section 
providing  automatic  pay  increases  for 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  am  not  making  any  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  a  congressional  raise  in  1967 
or  at  any  other  time.  However,  I  do  feel 
that  this  matter  should  be  handled  sep- 
arately. 

Even  such  a  move  as  delaying  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  increase  merely  side- 
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steps  the  issue  of  treating  congressional 
salaries  apart  from  the  regular  Federal 
pay  system. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress  last 
year  voted  itself  a  33-percent  raise  while 
at  the  same  time  voting  the  classified 
f  ?Iif  fK^^  *t^^^  averaging  4.3  percent. 
A  leei  that  this  year  we  should  devote 
ourselves  to  improving  the  lot  of  the 
classified,  postal,  and  Federal  employees 
Of  other  categories.  Congressmen  should 
not  be  forced  to  choose  between  voting 
themselves  a  significant  raise  or  denying 
badly  needed  increases  to  the  Federal 
employees. 

By  handling  the  matter  separately,  the 
American  people  will  have  the  benefit  of 
the  debate  on  the  floor  and  can  judge 
the  merits  of  the  case  as  they  see  it 

Congress  should  not  be  afraid  to  vote 
its  own  pay  raises  in  the  spotUght  of 
publicity.  Either  the  people  are  con- 
vinced that  the  Congressman  is  worth 
what  he  IS  paid  or  they  are  not.  At  any 
rate  our  decision  must  be  made  in  full 
view  of  the  publle-not  by  an  oScure 
reference    to   the   United    States   Code 

tSl  ^"^  *^^  "^^""^  ^  ^^'*  p^^^  °^ 
I  believe  that  the  rest  of  the  bill  Is 
badly  needed,  and  I  have  been  urging  its 
enactment.  My  district  has  one  of  the 
largest  groups  of  Federal  employees  in 
the  country  and  I  am  well  aware  that 
theu-  salaries  lag  behind  those  received 
by  employees  doing  comparable  work  In 
?ri?K^  industry.  These  people  are  the 
backbone  of  the  entire  Nation.  Although 
the  laws  are  made  by  Congress,  the  suc- 

h.nH°L^^^^  ^^"^^  ^  completely  in  the 
hand  of  the  Federal  employee  that  ad- 
mimsters  the  legislation.  For  this  rea- 
son alone,  we  must  provide  every  pos- 
sible mcentive  to  attract  competent  and 
dedicated  employees  to  the  Federal  serv- 
ice and  to  keep  the  ones  that  we  have. 

Ar.1  Tk  ^V?xf^^,  ^  ^^  "o  misunderstand- 
ing about  the  intent  of  my  amendment. 
It  IS  not  to  take  a  position  on  the  merits 
Of  a  congressional  pay  raise,    it  is  sim- 

filof^u^P^';^^,  ^°  important  issues  so 
that  the  vitally  needed  Federal  em- 
ployees pay  raise  is  not  jeopardized  in 
any  way  l  do  not  want  to  see  a  single 
vote  lost  for  this  important  bUl  because  a 
Congressman  did  not  see  fit  to  vote  him- 
self a  pay  raise. 

■Mi.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  such  thne  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentlenian  from  CaHfornia  [Mr.  Dyal] 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  am  however 
opposed,  as  stated  by  the  previous 
speaker,  to  the  congressional  provision 
contained  In  this  bill. 

vii^""-,  ^°^?^^°^-  ^^-  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan] 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
had  an  amendment  prepared  to  this  biU 
m  connection  with  this  so-called  House 
Employees  Classification  Act.  However 
I  understand  this  amendment  is  not  ger- 
mane to  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  I  have  had  numerous  complaints 
during  the  past  year  from  employees 
connected  with  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the 
Office  of  House  Disbursing,  the  Door- 
kepeer's  Office,  and  all  other  housekeep- 
ing activities  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 
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I  have  been  in  Congress  quite  a  while, 
and  I  feel  very  close  to  this  branch  of  the 
Government.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  House  Members  to  provide  for  the 
housekeeping  activities  of  Capitol  Hill. 
The  minute  we  leave  it  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice or  General  Services  to  take  over  cer- 
tain agencies  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, we  are  going  to  be  in  trouble. 

I  will  present  this  amendment  in  the 
form  of  a  bill,  and  will  go  before  the 
House  Administration  Committee  in  an 
effort  to  repeal  FMjblic  Law  88-652. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McMUJjAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Earlier  in  this  ses- 
sion the  gentleman  sponsored  a  bill  to  do 
away  with  the  Classification  Act  we 
passed  last  year. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Yes:  the  gentleman 
from  MaiTland  is  correct. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  did  set  a  date  for  a 
hearing  on  it  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Accounts  but  we  had  to  postpone  the 
hearing. 

Mr.  McMELLAN.  That  is  correct. 
The  gentleman  has  offered  to  assist  me 
with  this  proposed  legislation.  Each 
time  we  were  trying  to  have  a  hearing 
something  happened.  It  was  my  fault 
that  we  could  not  get  a  date  for  the 
hearing  that  was  convenient  to  all  con- 
cerned parties. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  think  we  can  set  an- 
other date  for  the  hearing  the  early  part 
of  January. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  When  this  legisla- 
tion was  before  the  House  for  considera- 
tion during  the  last  Congress  I  was  ad- 
vised at  that  time  the  purpose  of  the  leg- 
islation was  to  grant  retirement  benefits 
to  employees  of  the  folding  rooms,  and 
several  other  agencies  in  the  Capitol.  I 
did  not  know  it  went  so  far  as  to  have 
civil  service  reculations  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  One  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Classification  Act  was  to  permit 
certain  groups  of  employees  in  the  House 
to  obtain  coverage  under  the  Retirement 
Act.  But  it  is  also  designed  to  provide 
a  fair  system  of  determining  salaries  on 
the  basis  of  the  work  performed.  No 
one  had  their  salary  reduced  under  Pub- 
lic Law  88-652  and  some  received  in- 
creases. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  think  it  has  done  a 
good  job.  and  I  think  it  has  served  its 
purpose,  now.  I  think  it  is  time  to  repeal 
it.  The  Senate  had  a  similar  act  in  force 
3  months  and  they  decided  to  repeal  it. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  We  have  had  a  few 
complaints  from  employees  who  feel  they 
should  be  In  a  higher  classification  and 
we  will  have  their  supervisors,  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms,  the  Clerk,  tiic  Door- 
keeper, and  others  at  the  hearings  when 
we  consider  these  complaints. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  think  the  act  has 
done  a  good  job  in  adjusting  some  ir- 
regularities. 

I  include  the  following: 

A  Brief  An.^lysis  by  thb  Cuxk.  of  the 
Application  and  Implementation  of  the 
House  Employees  Classification  Act,  Pxjb- 
Lic  Law  88-652 

Aftjer  nearly  6  months*  erperience  with  the 
application  of  the  House  Employees  Classifi- 
cation Act,  Public  Law  88-652, 1  am  more  con- 


vinced now  than  I  was  at  the  time  it  was 
enacted,  duriiig  the  closing  hours  of  the  last 
Congress,  that  It  is  neither  a  good  or  work- 
able law.  Its  limited  application  has  made  it 
crystal  clear  that  you  cannot  make  a  partial 
application  of  a  neo-civll-service  type  of  clas- 
sification apply  to  one- tenth  of  the  employees 
of  this  House  without  creating  greater  in- 
equity, less  coordination,  and  advancing  an 
individual  and  piecemeal  basis  of  considera- 
tion. 

A  commingling  of  a  partial  Federal  civil 
service  system  sup>erimpo8ed  upon  the  politi- 
cal system  of  the  legislative  branch  is  not 
workable.  Experience  shows  that  it  gives  few 
of  the  advantages  inherent  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice classification  system  as  applied  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
while  retaining  all  of  the  disadvantages,  lim- 
itations, and  hazards  of  employment  peculiar 
to  the  legislative  branch.  This  condition  is 
illustrated  by  the  following: 

1.  This  law  and  its  implementation  does 
not  pay  due  regard  to  differences  in  levels  of 
difficulty,  responsibility,  and  classification 
requirements  of  work,  while  giving  little  con- 
sideration to  the  kinds  of  work  performed, 
length  of  service,  or  satisfactory  perform- 
ance. 

2.  Unlike  the  executive  branch.  Civil  Serv- 
ice System,  it  falls  to  recognize  In  its  appli- 
cation the  principle  of  equal  i>ay  for  sub- 
stantially equal  work. 

3.  It  very  definitely  depreciates  and  limits 
the  authority  previously  Invested  by  the 
House  In  the  elective  officers  covered  by  its 
provisions  and  subordinates  every  employee 
of  the  officers  coming  within  the  purview  of 
this  act  to  the  status  of  second-class  em- 
ployees, because: 

(a)  The  elective  officer  of  the  House  may 
not  make  selection  of  employees  with  any 
predetermined  assurance  as  to  the  rate  of  pay 
that  will  be  provided  under  thl.s  system.  This 
failure  to  invest  him  with  authority  to  ap- 
point with  full  asst:r£mce  to  the  individual  so 
appointed  of  a  definite  salary  rate  brings 
about  a  lack  of  confidence  in  him  and  un- 
dennlnes  the  control  and  superintendence 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  Imposed 
upon  him  by  the  rules  of  the  House. 

(b)  No  employee  under  this  system  can 
look  up  to  the  full  rate  of  pay  which  is  pro- 
vided as  a  possibility  for  all  other  employees 
of  Government.  The  schedule  adopted  pur- 
suant to  this  act  places  a  lower  celling  on 
the  rate  of  pyay  than  all  other  employees  and 
puts  a  fxirther  subcelllng  on  a  great  many 
of  them  by  placing  each  in  the  highest  step 
of  a  level,  thus  preventing  them  from  bene- 
fiting by  any  possible  longevity  advances. 
His  only  resort  Is  to  appeal  to  the  very 
authority  which  created  this  condition. 

(c)  The  exercise  of  this  discretion  and 
the  advice  to  the  ccMnmlttee  appears  to  be 
presently  lodged  with  an  Individual  who  Is 
Imbued  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Federal 
civil  service  system  and  who  possesses  little 
or  no  understanding  or  desire  to  understand 
the  process  Inherent  In  the  legislative  branch 
system.  He  appears  further,  to  lack  the 
humanness  to  give  patient  consideration  to 
appeals  from  decisions  made,  thus  shutting 
the  door  to  any  hope  of  a  successful  appeal 
from  a  previous  determination.  This  Is  cer- 
tainly repugnant  to  our  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment and  rights  of  the  individual  and 
certainly  not  In  keeping  with  what  would  be 
done  in  the  executive  branch  under  the  sys- 
tem previously  served  by  this  individual.  It 
Is  a  condition  which  one  would  think  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  first  line  of 
defense  of  freedom  of  all  citizens,  would  not 
tolerate  to  any  degree. 

It  Is  quite  significant  that  while  this  act 
Is  made  to  apply  to  the  offices  of  the  Clerk, 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  Doorkeep>er.  and  the 
Postmaster,  employing  less  than  500  persons, 
or  one-tenth  of  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives,  it 
does  not  apply  to  the  Office  of  the  Parliamen- 


tarian, the  Coordinator,  the  legislative  coun. 
Eel,  the  official  reporters  of  debates  of  the 
House  and  committees,  employees  of  stand- 
Ing  committees  and  of  special  and  select  com- 
mittees,  nor  to  all  employees  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  such  officer  or  official.  If  the 
virtues  of  this  system  are  as  advantageouj 
to  the  employees  of  the  officers  coming  within 
the  purview  of  this  act,  why  then  are  not 
its  coveted  provisions  naade  applicable  to  the 
other  nine-tenths  of  the  employees  of  this 
House?  Why  also  did  the  employees  of  the 
House  Press  Gallery  request  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  during  the  time  that  this  bill  was 
under  consideration  to  be  exempted  from 
Its  provisions  and  were  immediately  granted 
their  request? 

The  answer  to  this  question  Is  evident. 
There  Is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
exempted  employees  to  come  within  its  re- 
strlctlve  and  depreciating  provisions.  I  am 
sure  that  there  is  not  one  single  clerk  to 
a  committee,  or  any  other  employee  of  the 
House,  that  Is  desirous  of  being  embraced  by 
its  provisions. 

While  there  have  been  many  restrictions 
applied  In  the  administration  of  this  act, 
there  have,  of  course,  been  a  number  of 
steps  taken  to  grant  relief  in  a  number  of 
areas.  Such  steps  by  the  committee  have 
even  been  more  than  generous  In  a  limited 
number  of  respects  where  the  generous  ad- 
vances In  salary  given  to  a  limited  few  have 
certainly  raised  many  questions  as  to  their 
desirability. 

This  office  has  found  that  while  an  em- 
ployee on  the  rolls  at  the  time  this  act  be- 
came effective  is  protected  In  his  pay  status, 
the  classification  of  many  responsible,  highly 
technical  positions,  have  been  classified  In  a 
manner  that  It  will  be  almost  impossible  for 
the  Clerk  to  secure  competent  employees  to 
fill  such  positions  after  the  present  experi- 
enced and  capable  employees  of  long  service 
leave.  This  process  will  bring  on — In  fact  it 
has  already  started — a  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  the  service  to  the  House  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Inability  to  attract  persons  with 
superior  talents  needed  to  meet  the  growing 
services  of  the  House. 

I  fully  recognize  the  right  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  control  by  law  or  rule 
any  of  Its  housekeeping  activities,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration In  reporting  this  measure  to  the 
House  was  not  fully  aware  of  its  portent, 
nor  were  its  hazards  and  limitations  pre- 
sented to  the  House  at  the  time  it  was  under 
consideration.  A  full  expose  of  this  act  and 
its  Implementation  will  convince  any  Mem- 
ber that  we  should  repeal  tl.is  act  and  re- 
turn to  the  system  developed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  conducting  its  house- 
keeping affairs.  Its  implementation  has  dem- 
onstrated that  we  should  return  to  the 
time-tested  system  which  has  been  found 
desirable  for  nearly  200  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  where  th^re  is  no  greater 
tentire  than  2  years.  Each  House  elects  its 
Speaker  and  other  officers  and  may  com- 
pletely change  the  complexion  of  the  em- 
ployment at  any  time  It  wishes.  The  Hou« 
of  Representatives  Is  elected  by  the  people 
every  2  years;  it  is  responsive  to  the  people 
and  must  be  able  to  function  within  itself 
in  a  manner  that  requires  proper  adminis- 
tration of  its  services. 

addenda 
For  more  complete  information  and  with 
the  thought  that  It  would  be  helpful  for  the 
Members  to  understand  some  of  the  con- 
flicts brought  about  by  the  application  of 
this  law,  the  following  table  of  chances  l£ 
submitted.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
position  title  Is  given,  the  level  and  step  d 
the  classification  made,  tlie  present  salaiT 
rate,  and  for  comparison  there  follows  the 
level  and  step  and  rate  of  pay  that  any  ne^ 
person  being  appointed  to  that  partlculif 
position  in  the  future  would  receive.    Mem* 
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bers  will  appreciate  that  in  many  instances  a 
great  disparity  exists  between  the  pay  of  the 
present  incumbent  and  the  pay  that  the  new 
appointee  would  receive.  In  most  In- 
stances it  would  take  the  new  employee  28 
years  to  ascend  to  the  present  pay  rate  of 
the  position. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as  the  minority 
is  concerned,  this  will  conclude  debate 
on  this  important  measure.  There  is 
very  little  I  need  to  add  to  what  has  been 
said  and  what  is  included  in  the  report. 
Perhaps  some  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  the  fact  this  bill  is  overdue.  We  had 
a  Presidential  recommendation  early  in 
the  calendar  year  for  a  pay  raise. 

The  committee  has  labored  long,  it  has 
had  extensive  hearings  and  executive 
sessions,  and  has  now  come  forth  with 
this  bill.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
some  people  in  other  branches  of  the 
Government  are  not  entirely  happy  with 
the  results  that  the  committee  has  In- 
cluded in  this  bill.  But  as  for  myself,  I 
have  not  seen  any  of  the  factors  that 
gave  rise  to  the  desire  for  change  in  the 
bill  as  reported  out  last  August.  If  the 
decisions  we  made  in  August  were  right 
then  I  do  not  know  why  they  are  not 
right  today.  The  bulk  of  this  bill  other 
than  as  regards  section  205  is  going  to 
have  my  wholehearted  support. 

At  the  time  we  were  concluding  execu- 
tive sessions  on  the  bill,  the  very  sincere 
and  hard-working  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona and  myself,  after  defeat  of  one  por- 
tion of  the  bill,  talked  over  a  vital  sec- 
tion herein  contained.  I  have  reference 
to  the  section  which  deals  with  the  pay 
of  Cabinet  officers,  judges,  members  of 
the  executive  branch,  and  the  Congress. 
The  gentleman  may  have  gotten  the  im- 
pression when  I  mentioned  January 
1967,  I  meant  two  raises  included  in  this 
bill  for  October  1,  1965,  and  October  1, 
1966,  this  to  be  added  to  the  congres- 
sional salaries  of  1967. 

It  was  an  honest  misunderstanding.  I 
meant  that  raises  which  occur  subse- 
quent to  January  1967  should  automati- 
cally apply  to  these  various  groups  in- 
cluding the  Congressmen. 

I  am  going  to  introduce  an  amendment 
to  that  effect.  It  would  mean  just  this 
exactly — that  nobody  sitting  here  would 
be  voting  themselves  1  penny  of  pay 
raise  either  presently  or  in  January  of 
1967  and  that  the  only  pay  raise  that 
might  accrue  that  a  person  here  might 
vote  for  would  have  to  come  after  Jan- 
uary 1967,  and  would  become  effective 
then  in  1969. 

There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  voting  a  pay  raise  and  voting 
for  an  automatic  increase  at  some  later 
date.  Why  should  this  happen?  I  am 
entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  Udall  for- 
mula— a  year  ago  when  it  became  a  part 
of  the  pay  raise  bill  and  then  was  elimi- 
nated by  the  Senate.  It  was  a  mistake 
in  my  judgment  because  there  comes  a 
time  in  these  salary  schedules  when  sal- 
aries press  up  against  the  congressional 
level.  We  are  not,  and  properly  not,  go- 
ing to  have  executives  and  a  number  of 
Judges  and  so  on  and  so  forth  making 
«ilaries  higher  than  elected  Members  of 
the  Congress. 


Then  again  when  we  do  have  that  as 
a  ceiling,  it  presses  the  whole  salary 
schedule  all  the  way  down.  Then  you 
get  into  those  things  that  we  got  into  a 
year  ago  when,  in  order  to  let  the  steam 
off  and  let  the  salary  schedules  go  up, 
we  were  confronted  with  the  business 
here  of  having  to  increase  congressicMial 
salaries  by  $7,500  aU  in  one  fell  swoop. 
That  is  simply  poor  managing. 

So,  therefore,  in  entire  support  of  the 
Udall  section  that  is  in  this  bill,  I  am 
simply  going  to  propose  that  we  put  it 
off  so  thatlt  does  not  become  effective 
early  enough  to  have  any  pay  raise  in 
this  bill  which  might  remain  here  for 
either  this  year  or  next  year,  accrue  to 
any  Member  of  the  Congress  elected  for 
the  tei-m  beginning  January  1967. 

Other  than  that,  with  a  few  minor 
changes,  I  find  this  bill  very  satisfactory. 
I  hope  we  can  pass  it  today.  I  hope  we 
can  move  along  and  get  the  bill  over 
to  the  Senate.  I  am  reminded  this  is 
payday  around  here  for  our  employees 
and  it  is  a  good  day  to  pass  a  pay  bill. 
I  think  also  if  we  get  on  with  our  busi- 
ness we  will  be  closer  to  the  time  when 
we  caji  go  home  and  attend  to  some  other 
business. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  consumed  7 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Madden]. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  fMr.  McMillan]  for  stating,  a 
few  moments  ago,  that  he  intends  in 
the  next  session  to  ask  for  repeal  of  this 
so-called  Reclassification  Act  which  was 
passed  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  ses- 
sion. I  also  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  Congressman  Sam  Frie- 
DEL,  for  agreeing  to  call  his  subcommit- 
tee next  session  and  hold  healings  on  the 
unfair  and  shortsighted  reclassifica- 
tion salary  legislation. 

That  bill  penalizes  four  legislative  of- 
fices, the  most  important  oflBces  in  our 
congressional  legislative  system.  If  the 
bill  is  not  repealed  is  the  early  days  of 
the  next  session,  it  will  continue  to  crip- 
ple the  departments  of  the  Clerk,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  Postmaster,  and 
the  Doorkeeper. 

I  should  like  to  cite  an  example.  I 
believe  that  some  super  professional  ex- 
pert from  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
came  up  here  and  used  some  of  his  book 
learning  in  order  to  try  to  reorganize 
the  legislative  processes. 

For  example,  referring  to  tiie  top  em- 
ployees of  those  four  legislative  oflBces, 
the  Reclassification  Act  is  so  written  that 
if  a  present  top  employee  dies,  resigns, 
or  retires,  getting  $18,035  a  year,  his 
successor  will  have  to  drop  down  to 
$11,000.  If  another  employee  Is  the  next 
lower  bracket  retires  who  is  receiving 
813,290  a  year,  his  successor  would  drop 
down  to  $10,000.  Under  the  terms  of 
this  Reclassification  Act,  it  will  take  20 
years  for  him  to  work  up  to  a  salary 
income  of  his  predecessor.  I  hope  the 
House  of  Representatives  corrects  this 
and  other  inequities  that  this  act  inflicts 
on  the  four  legislative  offices  above 
mentioned. 
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I  wish  to  commend  the  Post  Office  and 
Cml  Service  Committee  for  bringing  this 
present  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  As  a  former  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, I  wish  to  state  that  you  have  done  a 
good  job  on  this  present  legislation,  and 
what  I  have  said  is  not  a  criticism  of  your 
committee  regarding  this  deplorable  Re- 
classification Act  that  was  passed  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  last  session 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  one-half  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner] 

Mr  WAGK30NNER.  Mr.  Chairman 
would  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr 
Madden]  give  me  his  attention  for  a 
moment? 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  to  say  that  he  ap- 
preciated the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Priedel],  committing  himself  to  a 
repeal  of  this  Reclassification  Act?  He 
stated  he  was  going  to  call  hearings 

Mr.  MADDEN.  That  Is  correct— hold 
hearings. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  simply  wished  to 
clarify  that  point.  I  knew  it  was  not  the 
intent  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
to  commit  himself  to  repeal  the  Reclas- 
sification Act. 

Mr.   MORRISON.    Mr.   Chairman.   I 
yield  myself  one-half  minute. 
I  wish  to  take  this  time  to  express   I 

^?^*u"^  °^  ^^^^^  °^  ^o  "lany  Members 
01  the  House,  our  deep  appreciation  for 
the  tremendous  job  that  the  gentleman 
froni  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  has  done. 
He  has  approached  this  legislation,  as 
author  of  the  bill  and  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  with  a  great  deal  of  pa- 
tience and  a  tremendous  amount  of  per- 
sonal effort,  attention,  and  dedication 
He  has  certainly  done  a  magnificent  job 
Likewise,  I  certainly  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  on  their  outstanding  job  in 
reporting  and  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  are  no  further 
requests  for  time.  I  shall  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

_  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  mkiute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Friedel]  a  question 
concerning  the  matter  which  was  just 
discussed.  Last  year,  as  I  recall,  legisla- 
tion was  approved  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate  to  set  up  a  new  arrangement 
for  employees  of  the  House.  It  was  al- 
leged to  be  a  great  step  forward.  His 
persuasiveness  convinced  me  that  it  had 
lots  of  merit  and  was  flexible  enough  to 
take  care  of  unusual  circumstances. 
Could  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
now  explain  to  me  what  impact  this  bill 
has  upon  that  legislation  which  we  en- 
acted a  year  ago? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  biU  will  have  no 
impact  on  that  legislation.  An  amend- 
ment would  have  to  be  offered,  and  It 
would  not  be  germane.  I  assured  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
McMillan]  that  I  would  schedule  hear- 
ings in  the  early  part  of  January.  I 
should  like  to  mention  that,  since  the 
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new  reclassification  bill  went  through,  in 
9  months  we  saved  $64,575. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  still  convinced 
that  that  legislation  is  desirable  and  is 
working  well  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  So  far,  I  think  so.  I 
have  not  heard  any  complaints  about  it. 
But  we  will  get  into  it  in  the  early  part 
of  next  year. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
earnestly  hope  this  House,  restricting  its 
provisions,  as  originally  intended,  to 
career  employees,  will  very  soon  approve 
this  bill  before  us.  H.R.  10281,  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Adjustment  Act  of  1965. 

The  fundamental  objective  of  this 
measure  is  to  make  such  reasonable  ad- 
justments in  current  Federal  salary  rates 
as  will  bring  them  more  into  line  with 
the  salaries  paid  in  private  enterprise 
for  the  same  levels  and  types  of  work. 

I  urge  House  approval  of  this  objective 
not  only  because  it  is  in  full  accord  with 
accepted  economic  principles  and  mod- 
em business  practices,  but  also  because 
such  approval  will  be  a  fulfillment  of  our 
congressional  pledge  and  a  rightful  im- 
plementation of  the  recommendations 
made  by  two  great  Presidents  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  civilian  salary  adjustments  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill  is  essential  to  give 
full  faith  and  credit  to  the  principles  and 
policy  of  comparability  of  Federal  and 
private  enterprise  salaries  established  by 
the  two  previous  Congresses. 

The  record  will  show  that  when  this 
comparability  principle  was  first  estab- 
lished by  the  87th  Congress,  its  enact- 
ment inspired  a  most  wholesome  climate 
of  labor-management  cooperation  never 
before  attained  in  the  Government.  The 
principle  was  applauded  by  manage- 
ment, endorsed  by  the  public,  and  uni- 
versally recognized  as  an  entirely  solid 
and  valid  concept  which  would  equitably 
meet  and  satisfy  the  needs  of  both  man- 
agement and  workers.  However  and 
unfortunately,  the  record  and  the  statis- 
tics demonstrate,  despite  the  3 -year 
period  in  which  the  comparability  policy 
has  been  recognized,  not  a  single  Federal 
salary  has  yet  been  brought  to  a  close 
approximation  of  full  and  current  com- 
parability with  the  same  position  in  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  the  Fed- 
eral and  postal  employees  of  our  Govern- 
ment, at  all  levels,  have  a  history  of  su- 
perior duty  performance  and  loyalty  to 
this  country  and  I  believe  that  it  is  not 
only  economically  right  but.  in  a  larger 
sense,  it  is  in  the  best  national  interest 
to  reasonably  preserve  and  encourage 
their  high  morale  and  dedication.  It  is 
my  additional  belief  that  passage  of  this 
legislation  will,  indeed,  serve  as  a  most 
prudent  inducement  for  recruitment, 
now  and  in  the  future,  of  the  most  de- 
sirable individuals  for  career  postal  and 
Federal  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  approval  of 
this  bill  will  accomplish  the  objectives 
I  have  outlined,  which  are  imdoubtedly 
in  the  greater  public  interest,  and  be- 
cause it  will  be.  at  the  same  time,  an  ex- 
tension of  fair  and  just  treatment  to  our 
faithful  Federal  employees  in  compari- 


son with  those  of  similar  responsibilities 
in  private  industry.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  H.R.  10281. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  legislation  before  us,  H.R.  10281, 
to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compensation 
of  certain  officers  and  employees  in  the 
Federal  Government,  deserves  the  full 
support  of  this  Congress.  It  is  no  mys- 
tery that  a  gap  exists  between  Federal 
and  private  enterprise  salaries  for  the 
same  levels  of  work.  This  fact  was  clear- 
ly established  through  extensive  con- 
gressional committee  hearings  when  the 
comparability  principle  for  Federal  sal- 
aries was  first  developed  and  officially 
recommended  by  President  Kennedy  4 
years  ago.  Congress  did  not  turn  its 
back  toward  the  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees but  realistically  pledged  itself 
to  adjust  the  inequities  that  existed  with 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  87-793  and 
further  implemented  by  Public  Law  88- 
426.  A  pledge  that  can  be  further  ful- 
filled with  the  approval  of  this  legislation. 

Federal  career  employees  are  a  dedi- 
cated group  of  people  who  take  pride  in 
their  work  in  the  administration  of  the 
varied  functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  dedication  cannot  pay  the 
rent,  supply  bodily  nourishment,  nor 
purchase  needed  clothing  for  these  work- 
ers and  their  families.  To  meet  these 
obligations  one  must  be  compensated  to 
cope  with  economic  changes  that  are  es- 
tablished by  private  enterprise  which 
controls  the  price  structure  of  the  goods 
consumed.  As  President  Johnson  de- 
clared in  his  message  to  Congress: 

We  do  not  have  two  standards  of  what 
makes  a  good  employer  in  the  United  States : 
One  standard  for  private  enterprise  and  an- 
other for  the  Government.  A  double  stand- 
ard which  puts  the  Government  employee  at 
a  comparative  disadvantage  is  shortsighted. 
In  the  long  run,  It  costs  more. 

Under  the  major  provisions  of  H.R. 
10281  the  principle  of  comparability  is  re- 
affirmed. Its  chief  goal  provides  for  two 
separate  salary  adjustments,  one  to  take 
effect  October  1.  1965.  and  the  second  to 
become  effective  a  year  later.  These  ad- 
justments will  benefit  employees  subject 
to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949;  em- 
ployees in  the  postal  field  service;  cer- 
tain Veterans'  Administration  E>epart- 
ment  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  personel. 
Foreign  Service  officers  and  staff  officers 
and  employees.  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  county  committee 
employees,  legislative  employees,  and  em- 
ployees in  the  judicial  branch. 

The  legislation  improves  Federal  em- 
ployes' overtime  and  holiday  pay  pro- 
visions in  order  to  bring  them  closer  to 
provisions  of  the  kind  widely  accepted  in 
modern,  progressive  private  enterprise. 
This  section  particularly  aids  employees 
in  the  postal  field  service  who  have  la- 
bored for  years  under  an  inequitable  sys- 
tem in  the  field  of  overtime  work  and 
overtime  pay;  work  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  and  holidays.  This  adjustment 
is  long  overdue. 

The  bill  takes  into  consideration  the 
deficiency  of  reasonable  severance  pay 
allowances  to  Federal  employees  who  are 
separated  from  the  service  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  and  who  have  not  yet 
become  eligible  for  immediate  civil  serv- 


ice retirement  benefits.  Section  112  of 
the  bill  adjusts  this  inequity  by  providing 
fair  payment  to  the  affected  employee 
with  special  consideration  given  to  the 
age  of  the  individual  who  is  asked  to 
leave  the  service. 

One  other  important  section  of  the 
bill  increases  maximum  authorized  uni- 
form allowance  from  $100  to  $150  to 
Federal  employees  required  to  wear  uni- 
forms. This  is  the  first  such  increase  in 
uniform  allowance  in  11  years  and  it 
is  greatly  needed,  especially  to  the  postal 
employees  in  the  lower  salary  levels  who 
face  increased  costs  in  procuring  their 
uniforms. 

The  legislation  also  adjusts  other  un- 
fair conditions  in  the  postal  field  service. 
Postal  seniority  salary  adjustments  rec- 
ognizes the  length  of  honorable  service 
by  an  employee  promoted  from  one  level 
to  another.  Section  108  remedies  a  hard- 
ship faced  by  many  postal  employees  in 
meeting  the  costs  of  relocation  when  they 
are  assigned  to  new  positions  far  re- 
moved from  their  present  duty  posts. 
With  the  many  operational  changes  now 
taking  place  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, such  moves  are  not  uncommon 
and  the  employee  faces  heavy  added  per- 
sonal expenses  in  making  a  move. 

Careful  analysis  of  the  legislation 
clearly  indicates  the  justification  of  its 
enactment.  Not  only  will  it  achieve  ade- 
quate, up-to-date,  and  fair  pay  systems 
for  Government  personnel,  but  it  will 
enable  the  Government  to  attract  and 
retain  in  Federal  service  the  best  talent 
in  America.  With  top-grade  talent  we 
can  expect  efficient  operation. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  this  bill  be 
passed  as  reported  and  urge  approval  by 
the  Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  H.R.  10281,  the  Government  Em- 
ployees Salary  Comparability  Act,  which 
proposes  to  honor  pledges  by  the  Con- 
gress to  effect  comparability  of  pay  be- 
tween private  enterprise  and  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  same  levels  of  work. 
I  trust  this  measure  will  expeditiously  be 
approved  by  the  Congress  and  signed 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H  Jl.  10281.  the  Government 
Employees  Salary  Comparability  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice during  the  87th  Congress  when  Pub- 
lic Law  87-793  was  enacted.  That  law 
was  designed  to  provide  Federal  salaries 
comparable  to  salaries  in  private  enter- 
prise, but  we  have  not  provided  salaries 
in  keeping  with  the  intent  of  that  law. 
The  bill  before  us  today  is  a  step  in  that 
direction,  but  it  falls  short  of  the  goal. 
Admittedly,  H.R.  10281  is  a  compromise 
bill,  and  I  believe  that  there  should  be 
no  further  compromise. 

This  bill  provides  long  overdue  Im- 
provements in  our  Federal  employees' 
overtime  and  holiday  pay  provisions. 
Our  postal  workers  have  long  suffered 
inequities  in  this  area.  Substitutes  work 
many  hours  of  overtime  on  a  highly  ir- 
regular schedule  and  receive  no  over- 
time— postal  employees  work  Saturdays, 
Simdays,  and  holidays  without  any  pre- 
mium rates  for  same.    H.R,  10281  cor- 
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rects  this  situation  and  brings  it  into 
comparability  with  non-Federal  salaries. 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  very  important  pro- 
vision  in   H.R.   10281   is   the   provision 
for  reasonable  serverance  pay  for  Fed- 
eral employees  who  lose  their  employ- 
ment through   no   fault  of   their   own 
and  who  are  not  eligible  for  immediate 
civil  service  retirement.    This  need  has 
been  very  pointedly  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  a  great  many  of  us  with  the 
many  cutbacks  in  Federal  employment 
in  some  areas.     The  Defense  Depart- 
ment's cutbacks  have  hit  my  district  and 
the  entire  New  York  City  metropolitan 
area  with  a  very  heavy  impact.    We  have 
entirely  too  many  instances  of  family 
men  who  have  given  many  years  of  faith- 
ful service  to  our  Government  losing 
their  jobs,  too  young  for  retirement  and 
with  children,  who  have  no  immediate 
entitlement  to  benefits  to  cushion  the 
impact  until  they  can  find  employment 
We  all  know  the  difficulties  that  a  man 
in  his  late  thirties  and  forties  encounters 
when  he  must  start  anew  in  employment. 
The  uniform  allowance  of  up  to  $100 
yearly  for  those  required  to  wear  uni- 
forms, usually  employees  in  the  lower 
salary  levels,  was  enacted  11  years  ago 
and  there  has  been  no  change  since     I 
am  sure  that  we  all  reaUze  that  this 
figure  is  no  longer  realistic,   and  the 
modest  increase  to  $150  per  year  is  more 
than  justified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  bill 
before  us  Is  a  modest  one.  Our  loyal 
hard-working  postal  and  Federal  em- 
ployees deserve  this  recognition 
iftLV^^li^^  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
10281  without  any  further  crippling 
amendments. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  pay  raise  for  Federal  employees  was 
first  proposed,  I  have  been  strongly  In 
favor  of  it.  I  have  been  against  the 
compromises  reducing  the  amount  of  the 
pay  raise.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  any 
efforts  made  in  the  House  to  now  reduce 
the  proposed  pay  raise.  It  is  meritorious 
and  must  be  granted  if  our  Federal  em- 
ployees are  to  be  kept  abreast  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  which  we 
au  know  has  deteriorated  since  the  last 
pay  adjustment. 

My  only  reservation  has  been  that  I 
reel  strongly  that  there  should  be  no 
congressional  pay  raise  attached  to  this 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  on  my 
I»rt  to  continue  to  support  with  all  my 
strength  this  raise. 

Mr.SCHISLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
m  favor  of  salary  adjustments  for  our 
Government  personnel,  and  have  ex- 
pressed my  support  for  a  salary  increase 
lor  our  Federal  employees  a  number  of 
tunes  But  in  light  of  the  fact  that  a 
pay  increase  for  Members  of  Congress 
was  granted  last  year,  I  do  not  favor 
another  raise  starting  in  January  of  1967. 

I  am  for  the  amendment  to  H.R.  10281 
the  amendment  will  delete  the  sectiori 
aealmg  with  the  pay  raise  for  Members  of 
V'Ongress, 

The  amendment  would  in  no  way  keep 
our  Federal  employees  from  receiving 
iheir  well-deserved  pay  raise.  It  will 
affect  only  Members  of  Congress,  who  I 
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feel  at  this  point  are  not  justified  in  ask- 
ing for  a  raise  in  salary. 

Mr.HALPERN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  the  pending  proposal 
to  raise  the  salaries  of  Federal  employees. 
Perhaps  never  before  has  the  need  for 
well-trained,  intelligent,  and  alert  civil 
servants  been  as  fully  explored  and  as 
widely  admitted  as  today.    Those  men 
and  women  whose  responsibility  it  is  to 
administer  the  domestic  and  interna- 
tional policies  of  our  Nation  have  as- 
sumed   unparalleled    significance.    Yet 
these  mdividuals,  who  have  taken  on 
greater  responsibility  and  an  increased 
workload,  have  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  salary  which  continues  to  fall  farther 
and  farther  behind  that  paid  by  private 
industry  for  comparable  work. 

In  the  past,  legislation  to  raise  Federal 
salaries  has  not  been  notably  consistent 
or  well  thought  out.  Instead,  it  has  been 
developed  in  a  more  or  less  haphazard 
fashion.  Typically  it  has  brought  too 
little,  too  late. 

In  1962  we  wrote  into  the  Salary  Re- 
form Act  an  important  and  constructive 
principle  which  was  to  serve  as  a  guide 
for  determining  the  appropriate  level  of 
Federal  salaries.  This  principle  of  com- 
parability provides  an  ec  uitable  and  sys- 
tematic yardstick  by  which  to  determine 
amount  and  timing  for  Federal  pay 
raises. 

On  the  basis  of  this  principle.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  recommended  that  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  draw  up  a  scale  com- 
paring the  increased  Federal  salaries  with 
those  of  private  industry  for  similar 
levels  of  work. 

The  President's  Special  Panel  on  Fed- 
eral Salaries  reported  on  April  15,  1965, 
that  in  private  enterprise  salaries  had 
increased  by  3  percent  in  the  year  end- 
ing March  1964.    A  similar  rise  was  pre- 
dicted for  the  entire  fiscal  year  1965 
On  the  basis  of  this  report,  the  President 
submitted  to  Congress  in  his  message  of 
May  12, 1965,  a  request  for  pay  increases. 
In  reporting  out  H.R.  10281,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service 
noted  that  the  comparability  principle 
had   been    recommended    by   President 
Kennedy  and  enacted  into  law  3  years 
ago.    Since  then,  unfortunately,  not  a 
single  Federal  salary  had  been  brought 
to  even  a  close  approximation  of  full  and 
current  comparability  with  its  opposite 
number  in  private  enterprise. 

To  allow  another  year  to  elapse  with- 
out acting  on  this  principle  would  be  un- 
fair to  the  individual  Government  em- 
ployees and  detrimental  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  whole. 

Goverrunent  employees  are  having  to 
shoulder  an  increasing  workload  each 
year.    For  example,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral pointed  out  that  six  times  as  many 
postal  employees  are  now  handling  13 
times  as  much  mail  as  in  1890     The 
number  of  postal  employees  has  increased 
by  59  percent  since  1940.  but  the  volume 
of  mail  has  gone  up  by  128  percent.    The 
postal    employees   themselves    are   pri- 
marily  responsible   for  this   great  im- 
provement in  productivity  and  efficiency 
As  a  reward,  the  postal  employee  is  forced 
to  make  ends  meet  on  a  salary  substan- 


tially below  that  which  his  services  could 
command  if  he  were  employed  by  private 
industry.  Cleariy,  these  fine  men  de- 
serve increased  pay,  extra  compensation 
for  work  performed  in  excess  of  8  hours  a 
day,  and  work  on  Sundays. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  problem, 
this  is  a  morale-shattering  situation. 
The  average  Government  employee  can 
do  little  about  his  situation.  He  must 
depend  upon  Congress  to  look  after  his 
interests  and  to  assure  him  just  treat- 
ment. Congress  has  too  often  failed  to 
do  this  in  the  past.  This  is  an  obliga- 
tion which  Congress  must  face  now  and 
deal  with  honestly,  fairly,  and  promptly. 
It  is  essential  that  Congress  honor  its 
pledge  before  this  session  adjourns. 

And  we  must  be  concerned  not  only 
with  the  rights  and  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual employee,  but  with  the  good  of 
the  Government  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  To  place  the  Government  as  an 
employer  at  a  continuous  disadvantage 
comparatively  to  private  enterprise  is  to 
pursue  a  penny-wise-pound-foolish  pol- 
icy. Not  only  has  the  workload  ex- 
panded as  a  result  of  the  postwar 
population  boom  and  the  cold-war  de- 
fense demands,  but  problems  of  greater 
complexity  and  scope  have  exerted 
strong  pressures  for  specialized  and  im- 
proved governmental  services. 

Trained  and  capable  experts  are  es- 
sential if  the  Government  is  to  main- 
tain the  high  level  of  efficiency  and 
competence  necessary  to  stay  abreast  of 
the  times.    These  experts  are  in  great 
demand  in  both  Government  and  private 
industry.    All  too  often  the  Government 
takes  second  choice  or  loses  out  com- 
pletely because  it  cannot  compete  on  the 
labor  market  by  offering  lower  wages 
and  fewer  fringe  benefits.    Key  positions 
have  remained  vacant  for  long  periods. 
This  not  only  is  inefficient  in  that  it 
wastes  the  taxpayers'  money,  but  it  will 
also  seriously  hamper  our  ability  do- 
mestically and  internationally  to  achieve 
wise  and  efficient  policy.    The  pace  of  the 
sixties  is  such  that  the  loss  of  talent  and 
efficiency  will  substantially  reduce  our 
ability    to    complete    successfully    the 
domestic  reforms  needed,  will  seriously 
jeopardize     our     efforts     to     maintain 
leadership  in  international  relations. 

Obviously,  this  situation  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  continue.    Legislation  must  be 
enacted  as  soon  as  possible  that  will  en- 
able the  Federal  Government  to  compete 
reasonably  with  business  for  a  fair  share 
of  the  Nation's  talent.    The  enactment 
of  H.R.  10281  would  help  redress  this 
situation  by  raising  Federal  salaries  and 
closing  the  gap  separating  Federal  sala- 
ries from  those  paid  by  private  industry. 
H.R.  10281  also  attempts  to  bring  Gov- 
ernment into  closer  approximation  with 
private  industry  in  terms  of  other  bene- 
fits.   To  take  one  example,  this  bill  in- 
cludes a  provision  setting  up  a  system  of 
severance  pay  for  Federal  employees  who 
lose  their  jobs  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.    The  unfortunate  closing  of  ship- 
yards produced  many  such  cases.    Sev- 
erance pay  to  these  employees  would 
equal  the  sum  of  1  week's  pay  for  each 
year  of  service  beyond  10  years,  plus  10 
percent  of  the  basic  severance  allowance 
for  each  year  the  employee  was  over 
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age  40.  This  provision  supports  the  cri- 
teria of  loyalty,  service,  and  need  by  re- 
warding experience  while  giving  added 
aid  to  older  workers  who  are  most  likely 
to  have  difficulty  finding  reemployment. 
Further  payments  would  terminate  im- 
mediately in  the  event  that  an  indi- 
vidual is  reemployed  by  the  Government 
during  a  period  covered  by  severance 
pay. 

The  competence  of  our  civil  service 
surpasses  that  of  any  other  nation.  The 
Federal  Government  cannot  long  main- 
tain this  standard  if  it  is  forced  to  com- 
pete at  an  increasing  disadvantage. 
Furthermore,  it  is  only  fair  and  proper 
that  all  Federal  employees — from  mes- 
sengers to  administrators — should  be  re- 
warded not  only  with  words,  but  with 
adequate  and  comparable  salaries  as 
well.  Thus,  to  fulfill  our  pledge  to  the 
Federal  employees,  to  insure  the  greatest 
efficiency  and  competency  in  our  Govern- 
ment, and,  in  the  long  run,  to  save  the 
taxpayers'  money,  I  urge  the  prompt 
enactment  of  H.R.  10281. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
port of  legislation  to  increase  the  wages 
of  the  many  underpaid  postal  and  other 
Federal  employees.  I  am  well  aware  that 
penerally.  the  wae:es  of  these  people  fall 
short  of  comparable  positions  in  private 
business.  And  I  also  join  my  colleagues 
who  .say  the  concrressional  salary  is  not 
enough  and  I  could  certainly  use  an  addi- 
tional 4*2  percent.  But  I  must  oppose 
any  measure  to  increase  congressional 
and  judicial  salaries  at  this  time. 

This  p.Tst  weekend  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  as  minority  House 
Member  at  the  hearings  In  New  Orleans 
and  Baton  Rouge  on  the  devastation  of 
Hurricane  Betsy.  You  cannot  imagine 
until  you  see  and  hear  firsthand  the 
number  of  people  left  homeless  by  this 
hurricane. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this:  The 
majority  of  these  people  presently  have 
no  legal  means  of  getting  Federal  as- 
sistance to  meet  their  personal  needs. 
These  are  low-income  people  who  in 
many  cases  cannot  meet  the  require- 
ments for  small  business  or  other  Fed- 
eral loans. 

I  cannot  sit  here  and  vote  myself  a  pay 
increase  even  though  it  would  be  a  great 
deal  of  help  in  meeting  the  exi>enses  of 
being  a  Congressman,  while  I  know  that 
there  are  those  in  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
sissippi who  are  in  critical  need  of  finan- 
cial help  and  cannot  get  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  before  you  vote 
yourselves  this  increase,  consider  those 
people,  not  just  in  Mississippi  and  Loui- 
siana, but  all  over  the  country  who  need 
this  money.  Let  us  not  vote  to  increase 
our  own  salaries,  when  there  are  so  many 
with  a  much  greater  need  than  ours. 

With  this  problem  resolved,  we  can 
then  go  on  to  pass  the  provisions  giving 
the  Federal  employees,  who  really  do 
need  a  pay  increase,  their  ample  com- 
pensation. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  favor  of  H.R.  10281.  the  Government 
Employees  Salary  Comparability  Act. 
This  legislation  will  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  Federal  employees 


and  establish  the  Federal  Salary  Review 
Commission. 

By  supporting  this  bill  we  honor  the 
pledges  made  by  the  Congress,  and  two 
Presidents,  our  late  beloved  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  and  President 
Lyndon  Johnson,  that  Federal  salary 
rates  shall  be  comparable  with  those  paid 
by  private  enterprise  for  the  same  levels 
of  work.  I  have  long  supported  the  prin- 
ciple of  comparability  in  determining 
pay  for  employees  of  the  Government. 
In  my  opinion,  the  only  fair  and  ac- 
curate system  to  be  used  in  determining 
what  Federal  employees  should  be  paid 
is  to  pay  them  on  the  same  basis  as  those 
employed  in  outside  industry. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  legislation  also 
achieves  a  major  breakthrough  in  the 
improvement  of  Federal  employees'  over- 
time and  holiday  pay  provisions  in  order 
to  bring  them  closer  to  provisions  of  the 
kind  widely  accepted  In  modem,  pro- 
gressive private  enterprise.  Substitute 
employees,  who  perform  a  great  deal  of 
postal  work,  receive  only  straight  hourly 
rate  pay  despite  the  length  or  the  irreg- 
ularity of  their  daily  and  weekly  duty  as- 
signments, or  whether  they  work  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  This  unjust 
situation  is  corrected  in  this  bill,  which 
establishes  fair,  modei-ate,  and  workable 
premium  pay  requirements  for  overtime 
and  holiday  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  serious  de- 
ficiency in  Federal  employee  benefits  is 
cori-ected  by  provisions  of  the  bill  grant- 
ing fair  and  reasonable  severance  pay 
allowances  to  Federal  employees  who  are 
separated  from  the  service  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  and  have  not  yet  be- 
come eligible  for  immediate  civil  service 
benefits.  This  bill  also  raises  the  maxi- 
mum authorized  uniform  allowance  by 
$50.  from  $100  established  11  years  ago, 
to  $150  per  year,  thus  reflecting  the  cost 
of  living  and  increasing  cost  of  uniforms 
during  that  period. 

I  am  also  particularly  interested  in 
one  provision  of  the  bill  establishing  a 
needed  remedy  for  a  serious  gap  in  postal 
personnel  statutes,  which  already  is  im- 
posing hardship  on  my  postal  employees. 
It  is  the  provision  for  relocation  expenses 
payment,  a  practice  made  in  private  in- 
dustry. As  a  result  of  the  transition  of 
the  postal  transport;ation  and  distri- 
bution operations  to  the  new  "sectional 
center"  system,  and  the  further  pggrava- 
tions  caused  by  moving  into  the  ZIP  code 
and  distribution  plan,  many  postal  em- 
ployes have  suffered,  or  in  the  near  future 
will  encounter  severe  disruptions  of  their 
lives  accompanied  by  heavy  added  per- 
sonal expenses  when  they  are  assigned  to 
new  positions  away  from  their  present 
duty  posts.  This  bill  provides  for  a  per 
diem  allowance  for  each  member  of  the 
family  of  a  postal  employee  while  travel- 
ing to  a  new  duty  station,  and  subsistence 
expenses  for  himself  and  his  family  for 
up  to  30  days  while  they  occupy  tem- 
porary quarters  at  the  place  of  his  new 
official  station.  In  addition,  the  employee 
will  be  granted  7  days  of  leave  with  pay 
not  charged  to  his  annual  leave. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HM.  10281,  the  Federal 


Salary  Adjustment  Act  of  1965.  This 
bill  will  give  a  4y2-percent  salary  in- 
crease to  Federal  employees,  effective 
October  1,  1965,  anl  a  further  increase, 
based  on  the  comparability  provisions  of 
the  bill,  a  year  later. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  coming  to  Con- 
gress I  have  supported  and  worked  for 
equitable  pay  increases  and  other  legis- 
lation in  the  interest  and  welfare  of  our 
postal  and  classified  Federal  workers. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  high  level  of  efficiency 
in  our  Government  service,  and  if  we  are 
to  retain  loyal  and  dedicated  workers 
and  maintain  their  morale,  we  must  pro- 
vide adequate  pay  and  fair  and  equitable 
work  standards. 

There  are  many  Federal  employees  in 
my  congressional  district,  and  especially 
post  office  workers,  and  I  know  person- 
ally that  a  large  percentage  of  them  are 
forced  to  hold  extra  jobs  in  order  to 
maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living  for 
their  families. 

The  pay  increase  offered  in  this  bin 
is  greatly  needed.  The  Federal  pay  bill 
of  1962  included  a  pledge  by  Congress  to 
grant  a  true  comparability  with  private 
industry.  Postal  and  classified  salaries 
are  lagging  6  percent  behind  comparable 
rates  for  private  industry.  I  had  intro- 
duced a  7-percent  pay  increase  bill  and 
testified  before  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  SeiTice  Committee  for  my  bill  and 
similar  bills  for  a  larger  increase.  I  am 
disappointed  the  increase  provided  in 
this  bill  before  us  is  not  greater  and  more 
in  keeping  with  the  present  day  cost  of 
living. 

H.R.  10281  makes  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  overtime  and  holiday  pay 
provisions  of  Federal  employees  and 
brings  them  closer  to  provisions  accepted 
in  private  industry.  In  addition  to  over- 
time pay  adjustments,  a  new  and  just 
concept  of  severance  pay  is  provided, 
with  reasonable  compensation  to  assist 
Federal  employees  over  difficult  transi- 
tion periods  when  they  are  separated 
from  Goverrunent  service  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  The  bill  establishes 
a  standard  5-day,  Monday  to  Friday 
workweek  for  postal  employees  and  it 
also  corrects  present  transitional  in- 
equities between  senior  and  junior  em- 
ployees. Postal  employees  will  receive 
additional  relocation  compensation 
when  transferred  from  one  station  to 
another. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  sets  up  a 
Federal  Salary  Review  Commission, 
which  I  had  proposed  in  my  own  bill. 

I  have  taken  the  time  to  mention  only 
some  of  the  major  provisions  of  H.R. 
10281.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  vote  with  me  for  passage  of 
this  legislation,  which  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  improving  the  working  and  liv- 
ing conditions  of  our  thousands  of  Fed- 
eral workers. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  rec- 
ognizing that  compeiisation  compara- 
bility for  Federal  employees  is  essential 
if  we  ai'e  to  maintain  a  high-quality 
career  civil  service,  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nouiice  my  support  of  H.R.  10281. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill,  with  the 
single  exception  of  more  money  for 
Members  of  Congress — and  I  shall  vote 
to  reject  that  section,  are  sound  and  in 
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keeping  with  oiu-  congressional  commit- 
ment to  adequate  pay  for  the  men  and 
women  who  are  the  fiber  of  our  National 
Government. 

Too  often  the  popular  \iew  of  pay  leg- 
islation benefiting  Federal  employees  is 
that  it  is  just  another  pay  raise  for  the 
civil  servants.  But,  quite  frequently 
what  we  do  in  this  regard  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  the  country's  keeping  in 
its  employ  those  with  the  training,  abil- 
ity, and  motivation  to  properly  admin- 
ister important  Government  responsi- 
bilities or  causing  them  to  become 
disenchanted  with  Federal  service  be- 
cause of  inadequate  remuneration  and 
deciding  to  find  work  in  the  private 
sector.  When  this  happens,  it  not  only 
is  a  personal  loss  but  it  also  represents  a 
considerable  cost  to  the  taxpayer  be- 
cause of  the  expense  in  finding  a  new 
employee  and  then  equipping  him  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  post. 

Therefore,  I  always  include  in  my  ex- 
amination of  the  arithmetic  involved  in 
pay  legislation  the  very  pertinent  factor 
of  what  it  will  cost  us,  as  a  nation, 
should  we  fail  to  structure  the  salaries 
of  Federal  employees  on  a  basis  compa- 
rable to  that  of  private  enterprise. 

Anyone  who  is  personally  acquainted 
with  the  people  who  serve  this  coimtry 
as  employees  of  the  Federal  agencies, 
departments,  bureaus,  and  so  on  knows 
the  good  fortune  which  is  America's  by 
virtue  of  the  tremendous  dedication,  in- 
tegrity, and  willingness  to  sacrifice  which 
these  people  possess.    The  postal  clerks 
and  carriers,  the  men  and  women  in  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
social   security   offices.    Small   Business 
Admmistration.  and  throughout  the  ex- 
ecutive   branch    of    Government    are 
patriots  in  their  own  right.    They  love 
their  country,  find  pleasure  in  working 
for  Its  betterment,  encourage  others  in 
their  families  to  join  the  civil  service 
and  in  hundreds  of  other  ways  do  their 
utmost  to  assure  the  operation  of  an 
economical  and  efficient  Government. 

For  their  loyalty,  I  believe  we  must  as- 
sure that  Federal  pay  scales  are  kept  at 
a  level  comparable  with  what  they  easily 
could  earn  in  non-Federal  employment 
That  opportunity  is  now  at  hand  in  H.R. 
10281,  and  I  conclude  my  remarks  by 
repeating  my  intention  to  vote  for  its 
passage. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  1st 
s^sion  of  the  89th  Congress  must  not 
adjourn  without  acting  on  the  most  im- 
portant item  of  Federal  personnel  legis- 
lation that  has  been  introduced  this  year. 
I  am,  of  course,  refeiTing  to  H.R.  10281, 
|he  Federal  pay  raise  bill.  Actually,  this 
iegislation  is  much  more  than  just  a  pay 
0111.  It  would  enact  into  law  several  new 
policies  regarding  Federal  compensation 
that  would  move  us  a  long  step  closer  to 
the  goal  we  all  want— making  the  Fed- 
eral Government  a  model  employer. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these 
"Novations  are  the  Idea  of  severance  pay 
lor  employees  who  lose  their  jobs  through 
Jio  fault  of  their  own  before  they  are 
f'lgible  for  retirement  benefits  and  the 
creation  of  a  Federal  Salary  Review 
commission. 

IJe  tasks  of  this  Commission  would 
*.  first,  to  review  congressional,  judicial. 


and  Federal  executive  salaries  with  the 
idea  of  sustaining  them  at  an  equitable 
level  and  in  an  appropriate  relationship 
to  pay  rates  under  the  Classification  Act. 
Second,  a  major  function  of  the  Com- 
mission would  be  to  review  the  struc- 
tures, principles,  and  interrelationships 
of  the  statutory  salary  systems  under 
which  Federal  employees  are  paid. 

It  would  be  on  the  basis  of  the  Com- 
mission's findings  and  reports  that  the 
President  would  make  his  salary  recwn- 
mendations  to  Congress. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion, in  the  words  of  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  report  ac- 
companying the  bill,  is  "to  honor- 
through  moderate  but  timely  and  mean- 
ingful salary  adjustments— the  pledges 
made  by  the  committee,  by  the  Congress, 
and  by  two  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  that  Federal  salary  rates  shall  be 
comparable  with  those  paid  by  private 
enterprise  for  the  same  levels  of  work." 
The  comparability  principle,  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  statements  of  congres- 
sional pay  policy  ever  written  into  Fed- 
eral law.  was  incorporated  in  the  1962 
pay  law.  It  is,  however,  just  a  state- 
ment of  policy.  Pay  adjustments  to 
assure  comparability  are  not  made  auto- 
matically. The  economic  data  are  pro- 
vided by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
but  Congress  must  still  enact  legislation 
to  put  the  raises  into  effect. 

Complete  comparability  between  Fed- 
eral compensation  and  salaries  in  the 
private  economy  has  proved  an  elusive 
goal.  We  moved  toward  it  with  a  two- 
phase  increase  in  the  1962  pay  law,  the 
second  increment  becoming  effective  in 
January  1964.  and  with  the  pay  law  en- 
acted in  August  1964. 

Nevertheless,  statistics  on  the  econ- 
omy and  other  indicators  leave  no  doubt 
that  our  classified  and  postal  employees 
are  still  not  receiving  salaries  commen- 
surate with  those  being  paid  by  business 
and  industry  for  work  of  approximately 
the  same  level  of  difficulty  and  responsi- 
bility. 

As  President  Johnson  said  in  his  pay 
message  of  May  12,  1965: 

We  do  not  have  two  standards  of  what 
makes  a  good  employer  In  the  United  States: 
One  standard  for  private  enterprise  and  an- 
other for  the  Government.  A  double  stand- 
ard which  puts  the  Government  employee  at 
a  comparative  disadvantage  is  shortsighted 
In  the  long  run,  it  costs  more. 


If  we  are  to  continue  to  work  toward 
the  removal  of  this  double  standard,  if 
we  are  to  assure  classified  and  postal 
employees  of  the  income  they  need  and 
deserve  for  the  services  they  render  we 
must  enact  H.R.  10281  into  law. 

This  bill,  like  the  1962  pay  law,  calls 
for  two  salary  adjustments.  The  first 
would  become  effective  this  October;  the 
second,  about  a  year  from  now.  Its 
passage  would  bring  virtually  complete 
comparability  to  the  lower  Federal  and 
postal  salaries,  whereas  pay  for  middle 
and  upper  levels  would  relate  to  private 
enterprise  rates  of  a  year  or  18  months 
ago. 

This  may  not  be  perfection,  but  cer- 
tainly it  is  progress. 

In  addition  to  pay  raises,  severance 
pay,  and  the  Federal  Salary  Review  Com- 
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mission,  the  bill  would  make  other  sub- 
stantial improvements  in  personnel  man- 
agement. For  classified  employees  it 
would,  just  to  mention  two  points,  per- 
mit appeal  from  unfavorable  "accept- 
able level  of  competence"  rulings  and 
establish  a  more  liberal  overtime  pay 
schedule. 

For  postal  workers  certain  inequities 
that  have  arisen  in  regard  to  seniority 
would  be  straightened  out,  overtime  and 
holiday  pay  provisions  would  be  mod- 
ernized, and  relocation  and  uniform  al- 
lowances would  be  liberalized. 

The  responsibility  for  the  welfare  and 
just  treatment  of  every  employee  of  the 
Federal  Government  rests  squarely  on 
Congress.  H.R.  10281  is  a  good  bill,  and 
by  passing  it.  Congress  will  have  dis- 
charged this  responsibility. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
in  strong  support  of  the  pending  pay 
bill  covering  postal  and  classified  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  and  other 
Federal  employees. 

The  principle  of  comparability  pro- 
posed by  this  legislation  is,  I  think,  of 
grea,t  importance  in  insuring  equity  and 
justice  to  all  those  who  are  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  as  the  com- 
mittee has  so  well  pointed  out,  I  think 
there  has  been  a  considerable  lag  in 
bringing  Government  pay  scales  and 
standards  up  to  those  obtaining  in  pri- 
vate industry. 

In  an  important  sense  this  situation 
is  probably  the  reverse  of  what  it  should 
be,  in  that  the  Government  should  be 
expected  to  furnish  a  good  example  for 
industry  and  other  segments  of  the  na- 
tional economy  in  fixing  pay,  wages,  and 
salaries. 

In  the  adjustment  of  pay  scales  in  any 
event,  I  think  that,  on  the  basis  of  the 
comparability  principle  or  otherwise,  the 
Congress  must  make  sure  that,  while 
fairness,  equity,  and  justice  prevail  the 
interests  of  the  Government  and  the  tax- 
payers should  also  be  kept  in  mind. 

The  Government  has  the  right  to  ex- 
pect from  its  employees,  loyal,  faithful, 
adequate  service  for  compensation  re- 
ceived, and  the  Government  can  ill 
afford  to  follow  practices  in  paying  em- 
ployees for  work  that  they  do  not  per- 
form adequately  or  well. 

The  committee  has  striven  hard  and 
commendably,  I  believe,  to  try  to  bring 
the  pay  of  Cabinet  officers,  Government 
executives,  judges,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress within  the  comparability  principle. 

The  application  of  this  principle  is 
particularly  desirable  today,  when  the 
executive  department  is  having  so  much 
trouble  getting  qualified  executives  to 
perform  at  high  levels  the  necessary 
work  of  Government  agencies.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  at  these  levels  the  pay 
scales  of  private  corporations  and  busi- 
ness in  this  country  have  run  well  ahead 
of  Government  pay  scales  for  simUar 
sei-vices  and,  of  course,  there  is  need  for 
some  readjustment. 

The  value  and  urgency  of  adequate 
pay  for  the  Federal  Judiciary  is  also 
incontrovertible. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
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Udall]  and  his  committee,  for  compara- 
bility pay  in  these  categories  has  merit. 

While  I  am  opposed  to  raising  con- 
gressional salaries  at  this  time,  or  at  any 
other  future  time,  unless  the  Congress 
itself  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
expressly  upon  appropriation  items  that 
involve  such  proposed  increases,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  principle  of  comparability 
utilized  and  revised  so  well  by  the  com- 
mittee, should,  in  time,  be  made  appli- 
cable to  all  Government  employees,  in- 
cluding Cabinet  officers,  high  officials  of 
the  executive  department,  judges,  and 
Members  of  Congress. 

As  I  stated  above,  insofar  as  Members 
of  Congress  are  concerned,  we  can  and 
should  be  able  as  well  to  deal  with  any 
proposed  increases  affecting  our  own 
membership  on  the  merits,  as  we  have 
done  before,  and  we  must  do  this  with 
reference  to  specific  appropriation  bills 
that  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  pass 
upon  these  matters  Individually  and 
preferably  by  a  record  vote. 

I  want  to  make  my  position  clear  on 
this  matter  because  I  feel  strongly  that 


the  plan  of  the  committee  to  apply  the 
comparability  principle  to  Government 
employment  has  been  carefully  thought 
out  by  the  committee  and  has  real  merit. 

Members  of  Congress  may  invoke  their 
own  discretion  to  vote  on  individual  ap- 
propriation bills,  as  they  should,  when- 
ever salary  raises  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  proposed.  It  should  be  p>ointed 
out  that  Members  of  Congress  will  have 
that  opportunity  under  this  bill.  I  op- 
pose congressional  salary  increases  now. 

The  hill,  as  proposed,  will  be  costly,  as 
will  these  measures,  but  the  Govern- 
ment must  expect  to  pay  its  faithful, 
loyal,  capable  employees  well,  and  it  must 
expect  to  pay  them  on  a  comparable 
basis  with  the  compensation  and  salary 
scales  existing  in  private  industry.  That 
is  the  least  the  Congress  can  do. 

I  believe  this  bill  seeks  to  recognize  the 
very  many  devoted  public  servants  who 
are  honestly  discharging  their  respon- 
sibilities to  the  Government  and  making 
fine  contributions  of  efficient  service  they 
are  rendering  our  citizens  and  our 
Government. 


Let  me  commend  the  committee  for  its 
excellent  work  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  no  further  requests  for  time  on  this 
side.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and^  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Government  Em- 
ployees Salary  Comparability  Act  of  1965". 

TITLE   I 

Short  title 

Section  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Salary  Adjustment  Act  of  1965". 
Employees  subject  to  Classification  Act  of 
1949 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  603(b)  of  the  Classifl- 
cation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (78  Stat.  400; 
5  U.S.C.  1113(b) ) ,  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  111(b) 
of  the  Federal  Salary  Adjustment  Act  of  1965, 
the  compensation  schedule  for  the  General 
Schedule  shall  be  as  follows : 


'*nrAtflA 

Per  annum  rates  and  steps 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

OS-l ., 

OS-2                       

$3,638 
3.843 

4.185 

4.680 

5.230 

5.755 

6.322 

6,927 

7.545 

8.256 

9,040 

10,711 

12.618 

14,808 

17.200 

19.790 

22.410 

2S,602 

$3,658 

3,974 

4.326 

4.837 

5.402 

5.948 

6.  ,531 

7.157 

7.801 

8.538 

9,348 

11,082 

13, 057 

l.S,  320 

17,796 

20,474 

23,194 

$3,778 

4.105 

4,467 

4.994 

5.574 

6,141 

6,740 

7.387 

8.057 

8.820 

9.656 

11.453 

13,496 

1.5,832 

18,392 

21. 1,58 

23,978 

$3,898 

4.236 

4,608 

5,151 

5,746 

6,334 

6,949 

7,617 

8,313 

9.102 

9.964 

11.824 

13.935 

If..  344 

18,988 

21.S42 

24, 762 

$4,018 

4.367 

4,749 

5,308 

5,918 

6.527 

7.158 

7.847 

8,569 

9,384 

10.272 

12. 195 

14.374 

16.856 

19.584 

22.526 

25.546 

$4,138 

4,498 

4.890 

6.465 

6,090 

6,720 

7,367 

8.077 

8.825 

9,666 

10,580 

12,566 

14,813 

17,368 

20,180 

23,210 

$4,258 

4,629 

5.031 

5.622 

6. 2r>2 

6,913 

7,576 

8.307 

9.081 

9.948 

10,888 

12,937 

15,252 

17.880 

20,776 

23,894 

$4,378 

4,760 

5.172 

6,779 

6.434 

7,106 

7.785 

8.537 

9,337 

10,230 

11.196 

13.308 

15, 691 

18, 392 

21,372 

24.678 

$4,498 

4.891 

6.313 

5,936 

6,606 

7.299 

7.994 

8.767 

9,593 

10, 512 

11,504 

13.679 

16. 130 

18,904 

21.968 

25.262 

$4,618 
5,022 

OS-3            

6,454 

OS-4                                

6,093 

08-5                            

6.778 

OS-6                         

7,492 

Qg_7""                        

8,203 

OS_8 

8.997 

GS-9                         

9,849 

OS-10 

10.794 

OS-11 

11,812 

Og-12                       ..... 

14,050 

OS-13                              

16,569 

OS-14                              

19, 416 

OS-15 

22,564 

OS-16 _ 

t^a    %a 
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1                       1 

1 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  504(d) 
of  the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962 
(78  Stat.  412;  5  U.S.C.  1173(d) ) .  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  oflacers  and  employees 
to  whom  the  compensation  schedule  sets 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  applies 
shall  be  initially  adjusted  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  as  follows: 

(1)  If  the  officer  or  employee  is  receiving 
basic  compensation  immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  at  one  of  the 
rates  of  a  grade  In  the  General  Schedule  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  he 
shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic  compensation  at 
the  corresponding  rate  In  effect  on  and  after 
such  date. 

(2)  If  the  officer  or  employee  is  receiving 
basic  compensation  Immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  be- 
tween two  rates  of  a  grade  In  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  he  shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic 
compensation  at  the  higher  of  the  two  corre- 
sponding rates  in  effect  on  and  after  such 
date. 

(3)  If  the  officer  or  employee  is  receiving 
basic  compensation  Immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  In 
excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  his  grade,  he 
shall  receive  (A)  the  maximum  rate  for  his 
grade  in  the  new  schedule,  or  (B)  his  existing 
rate  of  basic  compensation  if  such  existing 
rate  is  higher. 

(4)  If  the  officer  or  employee,  inunedlately 
.  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section.  Is 

receiving,  pursuant  to  section  2(b)  (4)  of 
the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Increase  Act 
of  1955,  an  existing  aggregate  rate  of  com- 
pensation determined  under  section  208(b) 


of  the  Act  of  September  1,  1954  (68  Stat. 
1111).  plus  subsequent  Increases  authorized 
by  law,  he  shall  receive  an  aggregate  rate 
of  compensation  equal  to  the  sum  of  his 
existing  aggregate  rate  of  compensation,  on 
the  day  preceding  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  plus  the  amount  of  increase  made 
by  this  section  in  the  maximum  rate  of  hla 
grade,  until  (1)  he  leaves  his  position,  or 
(11)  he  Is  entitled  to  receive  aggregate  com- 
pensation at  a  higher  rate  by  reason  of  the 
operation  of  this  Act  or  any  other  provision 
of  law;  but,  when  such  position  becomes 
vacant,  the  aggregate  rate  of  compensation 
of  any  subsequent  appointee  thereto  shall 
be  fixed  in  accordance  with  applicable  pro- 
visions of  law.  Subject  to  clauses  (1)  and 
(11)  of  the  immediately  preceding  sentence 
of  this  paragraph,  the  amount  of  the  in- 
crease provided  by  this  section  shall  be  held 
and  considered  for  the  purposes  of  section 
208(b)  of  the  Act  of  September  1,  1954.  to 
constitute  a  part  of  the  existing  rate  of 
compensation  of  the  employee. 

Redeterminations  of  acceptable  levels  of 
competence 

Sec.  103.  Section  701  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1121),  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  thereof: 

"(c)  Whenever  a  determination  is  made 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  that  the 
work  of  an  officer  or  employee  Is  not  of  an 
acceptable  level  of  competence,  he  shall 
promptly  be  given  written  notice  of  the  de- 
termination and  an  opportunity  to  secure  a 
reconsideration  of  the  determination  within 
his   department,   under   fair   and   equitable 


procedures  which  shall  be  established  by  the 
Commission.  If  the  reconsideration  results 
in  a  determination  that  the  work  of  such 
officer  or  employee  had  been  of  an  acceptable 
level  of  competence,  the  new  determination 
shall  supersede  the  earlier  determination  and 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  as  of  the 
date  of  the  earlier  determination.  If  the 
earlier  determination  is  affirmed  by  his  de- 
partment, the  employee  shall  have  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  review  such  number  of  reconsid- 
eration decisions  of  the  departments  to  en- 
able the  Commission  to  determine  whether 
they  are  being  made  In  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner." 

Overtime  compensation 
Sec.  104.  (a)  Sections  201  and  202  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended  (68  Stat.  1109;  5  U.S.C.  911  and 
912) ,  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "grade 
GS-9"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "grade 
GS-IO". 

(b)  Section  201  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Act  of  1945,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  1109; 
5  UJS.C.  911),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"All  hours  of  work  officially  ordered  or  ap- 
proved in  excess  of  forty  hours  in  any  admin- 
istrative workweek"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "All  hours  of  work  officially  ordered 
or  approved  in  excess  of  eight  hours  per  day 
or  In  excess  of  forty  hours  in  any  adminis- 
trative workweek". 

(c)  Section  204  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Act  of  1945,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  1110; 
5  U.S.C.  912b).  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  sentence:  "To  tb« 
maximum   extent  practicable,   the   head  ol 
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any  department,  Independent  establishment, 
or  agency.  Including  Government-owned  or 
controlled  corporations,  or  of  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
the  head  of  any  legislative  or  Judicial  agency 
to  which  this  title  applies,  shall  schedule  the 
time  to  be  spent  by  an  officer  or  employee  In 
a  travel  stotus  away  from  his  official  duty 


station  within  the  regularly  scheduled  work- 
week of  such  officer  or  employee.". 

Postal  field  service  employees 
Sec.  105.   (a)    Section  3542(a)    of  title  39 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)   There  is  established  a  basic  compen- 
sation schedule  for  positions  in  the  postal 

"Postal  Field  Service  Schedule 


25685 

field  service  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  and  for  which 
the  symbol  shall  be  'PFS'.  Except  as  pro- 
vided m  section  111(b)  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Adjustment  Act  of  1965  and  in  sections  3543 
and  3544  of  this  Utle,  basic  compensation 
shall  be  paid  to  all  employees  In  accordance 
with  such  schedule. 


'PFS 


Per  annum  rates  and  steps 


'9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


$4,120 

4,465 

4,822 

5,230 

5,585 

5,990 

6,418 

6,949 

7,511 

8,181 

9,040 

10,000 

11,052 

12,185 

13,465 

14,882 

16.463 

18,240 

20,215 

22,410 


$4,256 

4,611 

4,984 

5,402 

6,773 

6,189 

6,632 

7,179 

7,762 

8,458 

9.348 

10,340 

11,433 

12,608 

13, 930 

15,399 

17,038 

18,877 

20,920 

23,194 


$4,392 

4,757 

5,146 

5,574 

5,961 

6,388 

6,846 

7.409 

8,013 

8,735 

9,656 

10,680 

11,814 

13, 031 

14,395 

15.916 

17,613 

19,514 

21,625 

23,978 


$4,528 

4,903 

5,308 

5,746 

6,149 

6,587 

7,060 

7,639 

8,264 

9,012 

9,964 

11,020 

12, 195 

13,454 

14,860 

16,433 

18,188 

20,151 

22,330 

24,762 


$4,664 

5,049 

5,470 

5,918 

6,337 

6,786 

7,274 

7,869 

8,515 

9,289 

10,272 

11,360 

12, 676 

13,877 

15,325 

16,950 

18,763 

20,788 

23,035 

25,546 


(b)  Section  3543(a)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows- 

"(a)  There  Is  established  a  basic  com- 
pensation schedule   which  shall  be  known 


$4,800 
5,195 
5,632 
6.090 
6,525 
6,985 
7,488 
8,099 
8,766 
9,566 
10,580 
11.700 
12,957 
14,300 
15,790 
17,467 
19,338 
21,425 
23.740 


$4,936 

5.341 

6,794 

6,262 

6,713 

7,184 

7.702 

8,329 

9,017 

9,843 

10,888 

12.040 

13.338 

14,723 

16,255 

17,984 

19,913 

22.062 

24,445 


$5,072 

6,487 

5.956 

6.434 

6,901 

7.383 

7.916 

8.559 

9.268 

10,120 

11.196 

12.380 

13.719 

15, 146 

16,720 

18, 501 

20,488 

22,699 

25.150 


$5,208 
5,633 
6.118 
6,606 
7,089 
7,582 
8,130 
8,789 
9,519 
10,397 
11,504 
12,720 
14, 100 
15.669 
17. 185 
19.018 
12,063 
23.336 


10 


11 


12 


$5,344 

6.779 

6,280 

6,778 

7.277 

7.781 

8.344 

9.019 

9,770 

10,674 

11,812 

13.060 

14,481 

15,992 

17,650 

19,535 

21,638 

23,973 


$5,480 
6,925 
6,442 
6,950 
7,465 
7,980 
8.558 


$5,616 
6.071 
6.604 
7,122 
7,653 
8,17S 


as  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  and  for  which 
the  symbol  shall  be  'RCS'.  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  111(b)   of  the  Federal  Sal- 


"Rural  carrier  schedule 


ary  Adjustment  Act  of  1965.  compensation 
shall  be  paid  to  rural  carriers  In  accordance 
with  this  schedule. 


Cairler  in  rural  delivery  service;  fixed  compen- 
sation per  annum 

Compensation  per  mile'peV  annum  for  each" 
mile  up  to  30  miles  of  route 

For  each  mile  of  route  over  30  miles..  "1111" 


'Per  annum  rates  and  steps 


1 


$2,350 

86 
25 


$2,462 

88 
25 


$2, 574 

90 
25 


(0)  Section  3544(a)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  is  established  a  basic  compen- 
mion  schedule  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Fourth  Class  Office  Schedule  and  for  which 


$2,686 

92 
25 


$2,798 

94 
25 


$2, 910 

96 
25 


$3,022 

98 
25 


$3,134 

100 
25 


10 


$3,246 

102 
25 


the  symbol  shall  be  'FOS',  for  postmasters 
in  post  offices  of  the  fourth  class  which  Is 
based  on  the  revenue  units  of  the  post 
office  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Except 
as  provided  In  section  111(b)  of  the  Federal 

"Fourth  class  office  schedule 


$3,358 

104 
25 


U 


$3, 470 

106 
25 


12 


$3,582 

108 
25" 


Salary  Adjustment  Act  of  1965,  basic  com- 
pensation shall  be  paid  to  postmasters  In 
post  offices  of  the  fourth  class  in  accordance 
with  this  schedule. 


'Revenue  units 


30  but  less  than  36 
24  but  less  than  30. 
18  but  less  than  24 
12  but  less  than  18. 
6  but  less  than  12 
Less  than  6 


Per  annum  rates  and  steps 


$3,936 
3,643 
3,009 
2,360 
1.701 
1.372 


$4,067 
3,763 
3.110 
2,436 
1.755 
1.416 


$4,198 
3.883 
3,211 
2,512 
1.809 
1.460 


$4,329 
4,003 
3,312 
2,588 
1,863 
1,504 


$4,460 
4,123 
3,413 
2,664 
1,917 
1.548 


(d)  The  basic  compensation  of  each  em- 
ployee subject  to  the  Postal  Field  Service 
schedule,  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedvile,  or  the 
«>urth  Class  Office  Schedule  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
"lali  be  determined  as  follows: 

(1)  Each  employee  shall  be  assigned  to 
Me  same  numerical  step  for  his  position 
Which  he  had  attained  immediately  prior  to 
wch  effective  date.  If  changes  In  levels  or 
««ps  would  otherwise  occur  on  such  effec- 
tive date  without  regard  to  enactment  of 
^  title,  such  changes  shall  be  deemed  to 
flave  occurred  prior  to  conversion. 

(2)  If  the  existing  basic  compensation  Is 
^ter  than  the  rate  to  which  the  employee 
«  converted  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
•uosectlon,  the  employee  shall  be  placed  In 


$4,591 
4,243 
3,514 
2.740 
1,971 
1.592 


$4,722 
4.363 
3,615 
2,816 
2,025 
1.636 


$4,853 
4,483 
3,716 
2,892 
2,079 
1.680 


10 


11 


$4,984 
4,603 
3,817 
2,968 
2,133 
1,724 


$5,115 
4.723 
3,918 
3,044 
2,187 
1.768 


the  lowest  step  which  exceeds  his  basic  com- 
pensation.    If  the  existing  basic  compensa- 
tion exceeds  the  maximum  step  of  his  posi- 
tion, his  existing  basic  compensation  shall 
be  established  as  his  basic  compensation. 
Postal  seniority  salary  adjustments 
Sec.    106.    Section    3552(d)     of    title    39 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Postmaster  General  shall 
advance  any  employee  in  the  postal  field 
service  who — 

"(1)  was  promoted  to  a  higher  level  be- 
tween July  9,  I960,  and  October  13.  1962;  and 

"(2)  Is  senior  with  respect  to  total  postal 
service  to  an  employee  In  the  same  poet  office 
promoted    to    the   same    level   on    or   after 


$5,246 
4,843 
4,019 
3,120 
2,241 
1,812 


12 


$5,377 
4,963 
4.120 
3,196 
2,295 
1,856". 


October  13.  1962,  and  is  In  a  step  In  the  same 
level  below  the  step  of  the  Junior  employee 
Such  advancement  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral shall  be  to  the  highest  step  which  18 
held  by  any  such  Junior  employee.  Any  In- 
crease under  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  constitute  an  equivalent  in- 
crease and  credit  earned  prior  to  adjustment 
under  this  subsection  for  advancement  to 
the  next  step  shall  be  retained." 

Postal  service  overtime  and  holiday 
compensation 
Sec.    107.  (a)     Section    3571    of    title    39. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"§  3571.  Maximum  hours  of  work 

"Employees  may  not  be  required  to  work 
more   than   twelve   hours  a  day  except  for 
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emergencies    as    determined    by    the    Post- 
master General.     The  work  schedule  of  an 
annual  rate  or  hourly  rate  regular  employee 
shall  be  regulated  so  that  the  eight  hours  of 
scheduled   service   does   not   extend    over   a 
longer  period   than   ten  consecutive   hours. 
The  work  span  of  any  other  employee  shall 
not  extend  over  a  longer  period  than  twelve 
consecutive    hours.     A    basic    workweek    Is 
established  for  all   postal   field  service  em- 
ployees, consisting  of  five  eight-hour  days 
excluding  Saturday  and  Sunday.    To  provide 
service   on   days   other  than    those   included 
in     the     basic     workweek,    the    Postmaster 
General     shall     establish     work     schedules 
in    advance    for    annual    rate    regular    em- 
ployees consisting  of  Ave  eight-hour  days  In 
each  week.     To  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble,   senior   annual    rate   regular   employees 
shall  be  assigned  to  the  basic  workweek,  ex- 
cept for  any  such  senior  annual  nite  regular 
employee  who  expresses  a  preference  for  a 
workweek  other  than  the  basic  workweek." 
(b)   Section  3573  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"§  3573.  Compen.satory    time,   overtime,    and 
holidays 
"(a)  In  emergencies  or  If  the  needs  of  the 
service  require,  the  Postmaster  General  may 
require  employees  to  perform  overtime  work 
or  to  work  on   holidays.     Overtime  work  is 
any  work  officially  ordered  or  approved  which 
Is  performed  by — 

"(1)  an  annual  rate  regular  employee  In 
excess  of  his  regular  work  schedule  or  on  a 
Sunday. 

"(2)  an  hourly  rate  regular  employee  (A) 
In  excess  of  eight  hours  in  a  day.  (B)  In  ex- 
cess of  forty  hours  in  a  week,  or  (C)  on  a 
Sunday,  and 

"(3)  a  substitute  employe  (A)  In  excess 
of  eight  hours  a  day  or  (B)  in  excess  of  forty 
hours  a  week. 

"(b)  For  each  hour  of  overtime  work,  an 
employee  in  the  PFS  schedule  shall  be  com- 
pensated as  follows: 

"(I)  Each  employee  In  or  below  salary  level 
PPS-10  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  150  per 
centum  of  the  hourly  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion for  his  level  and  step  computed  by  di- 
viding the  scheduled  annual  rate  of  basic 
compensation  by  2.080. 

"(2)  Each  employee  In  or  above  salary 
level  PPS-11  shall  be  granted  compensatory 
time  equal  to  the  overtime  work,  or.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Postmaster  General,  in  lieu 
thereof  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  150  per 
centum  of  the  hourly  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion of  the  employee  or  of  the  hourly  rate 
of  the  basic  compensation  for  the  highest 
step  rate  of  salary  level  PFS-10,  whichever  is 
the  lesser. 

"(c)  For  officially  ordered  or  approved  time 
worked  on  a  day  referred  to  as  a  holiday  in 
the  Act  of  December  26.  1951  (55  Stat.  862: 
5  U.S.C.  87b),  Or  on  a  day  designated  by 
Executive  order  as  a  holiday  for  Federal  em- 
ployees, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Postmaster  General,  an  employee  in  the  PFS 
schedule  shall  be  paid,  in  lieu  of  all  other 
compensation,  as  follows: 

"(1)  Each  employee  in  or  below  salary  level 
PPS-10  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  200  per 
centum  of  the  hourly  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion for  his  level  and  step  computed  by  divid- 
ing the  scheduled  annual  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation by  2,080. 

"(2)  Each  employee  In  or  above  salary 
level  PPS-11  shall  be  granted  compensatory 
time  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  time  worked 
on  such  holiday  within  thirty  working  days 
thereafter  or.  in  the  discretion  of  the  Post- 
master General,  in  lieu  thereof  shall  be  com- 
pensated for  the  time  so  worked  at  the  rate 
of  200  per  centum  of  the  hourly  rate  of  basic 
compensation  for  his  level  and  step  computed 
by  dividing  the  scheduled  annual  rate  of 
basic  compensation  by  2080. 


Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subsection,  for  work  performed  on  Christmas 
Day.  each  employee  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  250  per  centum  of  the  hourly  rate  of  basic 
compensation  for  his  level  and  step  com- 
puted by  dividing  the  scheduled  annual  rate 
of  basic  compensation  by  2080. 

"(d)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  estab- 
lish conditions  for  the  use  of  compensatory 
time  earned  and  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion for   unused  compensatory  time. 

"(e)  If  an  employee  is  entitled  vmder  this 
section  to  unused  compensatory  time  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  the  Postmaster  General 
shall  pay  at  the  rate  prescribed  in  this  sec- 
tion, but  not  less  than  a  sum  equal  to  the 
employee's  hourly  basic  compensation,  for 
each  hour  of  such  unused  compensatory  time 
to  the  person  or  persons  surviving  at  the  date 
of  such  employee's  death.  Such  pa3mient 
shall  be  made  in  the  order  of  precedence 
prescribed  in  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
August  3,  1950  (5  U.S.C.  61f ) .  and  shall  be 
a  bar  to  recovery  by  any  other  persons  of 
amounts  so  paid. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  section,  other  than  subsection  (e),  no 
employee  shall  be  paid  overtime  or  holiday 
compensation  for  a  pay  period  which  when 
added  to  his  basic  compensation  for  the  pay 
period  exceeds  one  twenty-sixth  of  the  an- 
nual rate  of  basic  compensation  for  the 
highest  step  of  salary  level  PFS-17. 

"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
section  3571  of  this  title — 

"(1)  'annual  rate  regular  employee*  means 
an  employee  for  whom  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral has  established  a  regular  work  schedule 
consisting  of  five  eight-hour  days  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3571  of  this  title; 

"(2)  'hourly  rate  regular  employee'  means 
an  employee  for  whom  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral has  established  a  regular  work  schedule 
consisting  of  not  more  than  forty  hours  a 
week;  and 

"(3)  'substitute  employee*  means  an  em- 
ployee for  whom  the  Postmaster  General  has 
not  established  a  regular  work  schedule.'* 

(c)   Section  3575  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  3575.  Exemptions 

"(a)  Sections  3571,  3573.  and  3574  of  this 
title  do  not  apply  to  postmasters,  rural  car- 
riers, postal  inspectors,  and  employees  In 
salary  level  PFS-15  and  above. 

"(b)  Sections  3571  and  3573  of  this  title 
do  not  apply  to  employees  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 3581  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Section  3571  of  this  title  does  not 
apply  to  employees  in  post  offices  of  the  third 
class.'* 

Postal  employees  relocation  expenses 
Sec.  108.  (a)  That  part  of  chapter  41  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  which  precedes 
the  center  heading  "Special  Classes  of  Em- 
ployees" and  section  3111  thereof,  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"§  3107.  Postal  employees  relocation  expenses 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  each  employee  in  the  postal  field  service 
who  is  transferred  or  relocated  from  one 
official  station  to  another  shall,  under  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, be  granted  the  following  allowances  and 
expenses : 

"(1)  Per  diem  allowance.  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence expenses,  for  each  member  of  his 
Immediate  family,  while  en  route  between 
his  old  and  new  official  stations,  not  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  per  diem  rates  prescribed 
by  or  pursuant  to  law  for  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

"(2)  Subsistence  expenses  of  the  employee 
and  each  member  of  his  immediate  family 
for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  while 
occupying  temporary  quarters  at  the  place  of 
his  new  official  duty  station,  but  not  in  excess 


of  the  maximum  per  diem  rates  prescribed 
by  or  pursuant  to  law  for  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

"(3)  Seven  days  of  leave  with  pay  which 
shall  not  be  charged  to  any  other  leave  to 
which  he  Is  entitled  under  existing  law." 

(b)   That  part  of  the  table  of  contents  of 
such  chapter  41  under  the  heading  "Employ- 
ees Generally"  is  amended  by  inserting 
"3107.  Postal  employees  relocation  expenses." 
immediately  below 

"3106.  Special  compensation  rules.". 
Employees  in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 

Sec.  109.  Section  4107  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  grades  and  pay  scales 
for  certain  positions  within  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§4107.  Grades  and  pay  scales 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  section  111(b) 
of  the  Federal  Salary  Adjustment  Act  of  1965, 
the  per  annum  full-pay  scale  or  ranges  for 
positions  provided  in  section  4103  of  this  title 
other  than  Chief  Medical  Director  and  Deputy 
Chief  Medical  Director,  shall  be  as  follows: 
"Section  4103  Schedule 

"Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director,  $25,602. 

"Medical  Director,  $22,410  minimum  to 
$25,545  maximum. 

"Director  of  Nursing  Service,  $17,200  mini, 
mum  to  $22,564  maximum. 

"Director  of  Chaplain  Service,  $17,200  mini- 
mum to  $22,564  maximum. 

"Chief  Pharmacist,  $17,200  minimum  to 
$22,564  maximum. 

"Chief  Dietitian,  $17,200  minimum  to 
$22,564  maximum. 

"(b)(1)  The  grades  and  per  annum  full- 
pay  ranges  for  positions  provided  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  4104  of  this  title 
shall  be  as  follows: 

'Physician  and  dentist  schedule 

"Director  grade.  $19,790  minimum  to  $25,- 
262  maximum. 

"Executive  grade,  $18,449  minimum  to 
$24,234  maximum. 

"Chief  grade,  $17,200  minimum  to  $22,564 
maximum. 

"Senior  grade  $14,808  minimum  to  $19,416 
,  maximum. 

^     "Intermediate  grade,  $12,618  minimum  to 
$16,569  maximum. 

"Full  grade,  $10,711  minimum  to  $14,050 
maximum. 

"Associate  grade,  $9,040  minimum  to  $11,- 
812  maximtmfi. 

"Ntirse  schedule 

"Assistant  Director  grade,  $14,808  mini- 
mum to  $19,416  maximum. 

"Chief  grade,  $12,618  minimum  to  $16,569 
maximum. 

"Senior  grade,  $10,711  minimum  to  $14,050 
maximum. 

"Intermediate  grade,  $9,040  minimum  to 
$11,812  maximum. 

"Pull  grade,  $7,545  minimum  to  59.849 
maximum. 

"Associate  grade,  $6,600  minimum  to  $8,575 
nmximum. 

"Junior  grade,  $5,755  minimum  to  $7,492 
maximum. 

"(2)  No  person  may  hold  the  director 
grade  unless  he  Ls  serving  as  a  director  of  >> 
hospital,  domiciliary,  center,  or  outpatient 
clinic  ( independent ) .  No  person  may  hold 
the  executive  grade  unless  he  holds  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  of  staff  at  a  hospital,  center,  or 
outpatient  clinic  (Independent),  or  the  posi- 
tion of  clinic  director  at  an  outpatient  clinic, 
or  comparable  position.'* 

Foreign  Service  officers;  staff  officers  and 
employees 
Sec.  110.   (a)   The  fourth  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 412  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
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amended  (22  U.S.C.  867),  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:    "Except  as  provided  In  section 
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111(b)  of  the  Federal  Salary  Adjustment  Act 
of  1965,  the  per  annum  salaries  of  Foreign 


Service   officers   within   each   of   the   other 
classes  shall  be  as  follows: 


"Cl:iSS  1 
CiiiSS  2 
Class  3 
Class  4 
CIussS 
CliRS  6 
Cl«s  7. 
Class  8. 


$23,670 

19.117 

15.530 

12.618 

10..W5 

8,608 

7.324 

6,322 


S24, 636 

19, 781 

16,066 

13,057 

10, 755 

8, 966 

7,570 

6,531 


$25, 602 

20,445 

10,606 

13,496 

11.115 

9,264 

7,816 

6,740 


$21, 100 

17,144 

13,935 

11.475 

9,562 

8,062 

6,949 


$21,773 

17,682 

14,374 

11,835 

0,860 

8,308 

7,158 


$22,437 
18,220 
14,813 
12, 195 
10,158 
8,654 
7,367 


(b)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  415  of  such  Act  (22  UJS.C.  870(a) ) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:   "Except  as 


$23, 101 
18,758 
15. 2.52  * 
12.555 
10.450 
8,800 
7, 576". 


provided  in  section  111(b)    of  the  Federal 
Salary  Adjustment  Act  of  1965.  the  per  an- 


num  salaries  of  such  staff  officers  and  em- 
ployees within  each  class  shall  be  as  followi: 


"Class  1.. 
Class  2.. 
Class  3-. 
Class  4.. 
Class  5.. 
Class  6.. 
Class  7-. 
Class  8.. 
Class  9.. 
Class  10. 


$15,530 
12,618 
10,395 
8,668 
7.814 
7,060 
6,484 
6,740 
5,232 
4,680 


$16,068 
13,057 
10,755 
8,966 
8,081 
7,295 
6,698 
5,933 
6,405 
4,837 


$16,606 
13,496 
11,115 
0,264 
8,348 
7,530 
6,912 
6,126 
6,578 
4,994 


$17, 144 
13,935 
11,475 
9,562 
8,616 
7,765 
7,126 
6,319 
6,751 
5,151 


$17, 682 
14,374 
11,835 
9,860 
8,882 
8,000 
7,340 
6,512 
6,924 
5,308 


$18,230 
14,813 
12, 195 
10,158 
0,149 
8,236 
7,554 
6,705 
6,097 
6,465 


$18, 758 

15,252 

12,555 

10,456 

9,416 

8,470 

7,768 

6.898 

6,270 

6,622 


(c)  Foreign  Service  officers.  Reserve  offi- 
cers, and  Foreign  Service  staff  officers  and 
employees  who  are  entitled  to  receive  basic 
compensation  immediately  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section  at  one  of  the  rates 
provided  by  section  412  or  415  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  shall  receive  basic  com- 
pensation, on  and  after  such  effective  date, 
at  the  rate  of  their  class  determined  to  be 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Federal  salary  comparison  and  adjustment 
policy 

Sec   111.  (a)   Section   503  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962   (76  Stat.  841;   5 
use.  1172)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Implementation  of  policy 

"Sec  503.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
policy  stated  in  section  502  of  this  Act,  the 
President — 

"(1)  shall  direct  such  agency  or  agencies, 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  annually  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  him  a  report  which  com- 
pares the  rates  of  salary,  as  fixed  or  author- 
ized by  or  pursuant  to  law.  for  Federal 
employees  with  the  rates  of  salary  paid  for 
the  same  levels  of  work  in  private  enterprise 
as  determined  on  the  basis  of  appropriate 
annual  surveys  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  StatisUcs;  and 

"(2)  after  seeking  the  views  of  such  em- 
ployee organizations  as  he  deems  appropriate 
ana  in  such  manner  as  he  may  provide,  shall 
report  annually  to  the  Congress— 

"(A)  this  comparison  of  Federal  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  salary  rates,  and 

"(B)  such  recommendations  for  revision 
ofsalary  schedules,  salary  structures,  and 
compensation  policy,  as  he  deems  advisable. 

•fb)  Procedures  established  by  the  Presi- 
oent  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for 
seeking  the  views  of  employee  organizations 
snail  provide  authorized  representatives  of 
major  Federal  employee  organizations  the  op- 
portimity — 

.«!i^i  *°  '■^^^^^  *^^®  findings  of  the  most  re- 
cent Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  annual  sur- 
vey and  the  results  of  the  comparison  of 
^eral  salary  schedules  with  rates  of  salary 
in  private  enterprise,  and 

"(2)  to  submit  their  comments  and  recom- 
laenciatlons  for  consideration. 

Comments  and  recommendations  submitted 
m  accordance  with  clause  (2)  of  the  Imme- 
diately preceding  sentence  shall  be  trans- 
nutted  to  the  President  with  the  report  sub- 
mitted to  him,  by  the  agency  or  agencie.s  he 
erects,  virhich  compares  the  rates  of  salary 
Med  or  authorized  by  or  pursuant  to  law 
^or  Federal  employees  with  the  rates  of  salary 
paid  for  the  same  levels  of  work  in  private 
enterprise."- 


$19,296 
15,691 
12,915 
10.754 
9,683 
8,705 
7,982 
7,091 
6,443 
5,779 


$19,834 

16, 130 

13,276 

11,052 

0,950 

8,940 

8,196 

7,284 

6,616 

5,936 


(b)  (1)  The  rates  of  compensation  and  the 
ranges  of  rates  of  compensation  provided 
by  the  amendments  made  by  section  102(a) 
section  105  (a),  (b),  and  (c),  section  log! 
and  section  110  (a^  and  (b)  of  this  title, 
and  the  rates  of  compensation  provided  for 
by  section  113.  section  114  (a),  (b),  and  (c) 
and  section  115  of  this  title,  shall  be  in- 
creased, effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  October 
1,  1966,  by  percentages  which  are  equal  to 
the  sum  of — 

(A)  one-half  of  the  percentage  by  which 
salary  rates  paid  for  the  same  level  of  work 
in  private  enterprise  for  the  months  of  Feb- 
ruary and  March  of  1965,  determined  In 
accordance  with  policies  and  procedures 
utilized  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
section  503  of  the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act 
of  1962  (as  in  effect  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title)  exceed  the  rates  and 
ranges  of  rates  provided  by  the  sections  of 
this  title  referred  to  above,  and 

(B)  the  percentage  by  which  salary  rates 
paid  for  the  same  level  of  work  In  private 
enterprise  for  the  months  of  February  and 
March  of  1966,  determined  In  accordance 
with  policies  and  procedures  utilized  In  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  ex- 
ceed such  salary  rates  for  the  months  of 
February  and  March  of  1965,  determined  in 
accordance  with  policies  and  procedures 
utilized  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
section  503  of  the  Federal  Salary  Reform 
Act  of  1962  (as  In  effect  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title) . 

The  Increased  rates  and  ranges  of  rates  of 
compensation  (other  than  rates  within  the 
purview  of  sections  113,  114,  and  115  of  this 
title)  which  shall  become  effective  as  pro- 
vided  In    this  subsection   shall — 

(1)  have  the  same  effect  as  if  they  were 
specific  statutory  enactments. 

(U)   be  printed  In  the  Statutes  at  Large  in 
the  same  volumes  as  the  public  laws,  and 
(ill)   be  printed   in  the  Federal  Register. 

(2)  The  provisions  of— 

(A)  section  102(b)  of  this  title  (relating 
to  officers  and  employees  subject  to  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949). 

(B)  section  105(d)  of  this  title  (relating 
to  employees  subject  to  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Schedule,  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule, 
and  the  Fourth  Class  Office  Schedule),  and 

(C)  section  110(c)  of  this  Utle  (relating 
to  cerUln  officers  and  employees  subject  to 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946) 

shall  govern,  respectively,  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection,  the  applicaUon  and 
operation  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion with  respect  to  those  officers  and  em- 


$20,372 
16,669 
13,635 
11,350 
10,  217 
9,175 
8,410 
7,477 
6,789 
6.093". 


ployees.  respectively,  within  the  purview  <rf 
such  sections.  For  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "ef- 
fective date  of  this  section",  "such  date", 
and  "such  effective  date",  wherever  used  in 
such  sections  102(b),  105(d),  and  110(c). 
mean  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection, 
(c)  The  President  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  appropriate  authority 
concerned  with  respect  to  the  legislative  and 
Judicial  branches,  shall  prescribe  and  issue, 
or  provide  for  the  preparation  and  promul- 
gation of,  such  salary  schedules,  rates  of 
salary,  and  ranges  of  salary  rates  as  are  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions, accomplish  the  purposes,  and  gov- 
ern the  administration,  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.  Each  salary  rate  shall  be  fixed 
at  a  whole  dollar  amount. 

Severance  pay 
Sec.  112.   (a)    Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)   of  this  section,  this  section  ap- 
plies to  each  civilian  officer  or  employee  in 
or  under — 

(1)  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  Including  each 
corpc«ution  wholly  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  United  States; 

(2)  the  Library  of  Congress; 

(3)  the  Government  Printing  Office; 

(4)  the  General  Accounting  Office;   or 

(5)  the  municipal  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(b)   This  section  does  not  apply  to — 

(1)  an  officer  or  employee  whose  rate  of 
basic  compensation  is  fixed  at  a  rate  pro- 
vided for  one  of  the  levris  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Schedule  or  is  in  excess  of 
the  highest  rate  of  grade  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended; 

(2)  an  officer  or  employee  serving  under 
an  appointment  with  a  definite  time  limi- 
tation; 

(3)  an  alien  employee  who  occupies  a  po- 
sition outside  the  several  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

(4)  an  officer  or  employee  who  is  sub- 
ject to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as 
amended,  or  any  other  retirement  law  or  re- 
tirement system  applicable  to  Federal  officers 
or  employees  or  members  of  the  uniformed 
services,  and  who,  at  the  time  of  separation 
from  the  service,  has  fulfilled  the  require- 
ments for  immediate  annuity  under  any  such 
law  or  system; 

(5)  an  officer  or  employee  who,  at  the  time 
of  separation  from  the  service,  is  receiv- 
ing compensation  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act,  as  amended,  ex- 
cept one  receiving  this  compensation  con- 
currently with  salary  or  on  account  of  the 
death  of  another  person; 
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(8)  an  offlcer  or  employee  who,  at  the 
time  of  separation  from  the  service.  Is  en- 
titled to  receive  other  severance  pay  from 
the  Government;  or 

(7)  such  other  officers  or  employees  as  may 
be  excluded  by  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
President  or  of  such  offlcer  or  agency  as  he 
may  designate. 

(c)  An  offlcer  or  employee  to  whom  this 
section  applies  who  Is  Involuntarily  separated 
from  the  service,  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  not  by  removal  for  cause 
on  charges  of  misconduct,  delinquency,  or 
inefficiency,  shall,  under  rules  and  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  President  or  such 
offlcer  or  agency  as  he  may  designate,  be  paid 
severance  pay  In  regular  pay  periods  by  the 
department,  independent  establishment,  cor- 
poration, or  other  governmental  unit,  from 
which  separated. 

(d)  Severance  pay  shall  consist  of  two 
elements,  a  basic  severance  allowance  and 
an  age  adjustment  allowance.  The  basic 
severance  allowance  shall  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  one  week's  basic  compensation 
at  the  rate  received  Immediately  before 
separation  for  each  year  of  civilian  service 
up  to  and  including  ten  years  for  which  sev- 
erance pay  has  not  been  received  under  this 
or  any  other  authority  and  two  weeks'  basic 
compensation  at  such  rate  for  each  year  of 
civilian  service  beyond  ten  years  for  which 
severance  pay  has  not  been  received  under 
this  on  any  other  authority.  The  age  ad- 
justment allowance  shall  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  10  per  centum  of  the  total  basic 
severance  allowance  for  each  year  by  which 
the  age  of  the  recipient  exceeds  forty  years 
at  the  time  of  separation.  Total  severance 
pay  received  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  one  year's  pay  at  the  rate  received  Im- 
mediately before  separation. 

(e)  An  officer  or  employee  may  be  paid  sev- 
erance i>ay  only  after  having  been  employed 
currently  for* a  continuous  period  of  at 
least  twelve  months. 

(f )  If  an  officer  or  employee  is  reemployed 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  period  covered  by 
payments  of  severance  p>ay,  the  payments 
shall  be  discontinued  beginning  with  the 
date  of  reemployment  and  the  service  rep- 
resented by  the  unexpired  portion  of  the 
period  shall  be  recredlted  to  the  offlcer  or 
employee  for  use  In  any  subsequent  com- 
putations of  severance  pay.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (e),  reemployment  which 
causes  severance  pay  to  be  discontinued  shall 
be  considered  as  employment  continuous 
with  that  serving  as  the  basis  for  the  sev- 
erance pay. 

(g)  If  the  offlcer  or  employee  dies  before 
the  expiration  of  the  period  covered  by  pay- 
ments of  severance  pay.  the  payments  of 
severance  pay  with  respect  to  such  offlcer 
or  employee  shall  be  continued  as  If  such 
offlcer  or  employee  were  living  and  shall  be 
paid  on  a  pay  period  basis  to  the  survivor 
or  survivors  of  such  offlcer  or  employee  in 
accordance  with  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
of  August  3.  1950  (5  U.S.C.  61f). 

(h)  Severance  pay  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  a  basis  for  payment,  nor  be  Included 
hi  the  basis  for  computation,  of  any  other 
type  of  Federal  or  District  of  Columbia  Gov- 
ernment benefits,  and  any  period  covered  by 
severance  pay  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a 
period  of  Federal  or  District  of  Columbia 
Government  service  or  employment. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
county  committee  employees 
Sec.  113.  The  rates  of  compensation  of  per- 
sons employed  by  the  county  committees 
established  pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(b))  shall  be  Increased 
by  amounts  equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be 
practicable,  to  the  Increases  provided  by 
section  102(a)  of  this  Act  for  corresponding 
rates  of  comjjensatlon. 


Legislative  branch 
Sec.  114.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  section,  each  officer  or  employee  In  or 
under  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  rate  of  compensation  Is  In- 
creased by  section  5  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Act  of  1946.  shall  be  paid  additional  com- 
pensation at  tlie  rate  of  4  Y2  per  centum  of  his 
gross  rate  of  compensation  (basic  compensa- 
tion plus  additional  compensation  authorized 
by  law). 

(b)  The  total  annual  compensation  In  ef- 
fect Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  of  each  officer  or  employee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  whose  com- 
pensation is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  and  Is  not  Increased  by  reason  of  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  shall  be  In- 
creased by  an  amount  which  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  Increase  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section;  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  the  compensation 
of  student  congressional  Interns  authorized 
by  H.  Res.  416  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress. 

(c)  The  rates  of  compensation  of  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives  whose 
compensation  is  fixed  by  the  House  Em- 
ployees Schedule  under  the  House  Employees 
Position  Classification  Act  (78  Stat.  1079; 
Public  Law  88-652;  2  U.S.C.  291-303)  shall 
be  increased  by  amounts  equal,  as  nearly  as 
may  be  practicable,  to  the  Increases  provided 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section;  except, 
that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  com- 
pensation of  those  employees  whose  com- 
pensation is  fixed  by  the  House  Wage  Sched- 
ule of  such  Act. 

(d)  The  additional  compensation  pro- 
vided by  this  section  shall  be  considered  a 
part  of  basic  compensation  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (5  UJS.C. 
2251  and  the  following). 

(e)  Section  601(a)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  31).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  compensation  of  Senators, 
Representatives  In  Congress,  and  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  from  I>uerto  Rico  shall 
be  at  the  rate  of  $30,000  per  annum  each. 
The  compensation  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  at  the  rate 
of  $43,000  per  annum.  The  compensation 
of  the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
be  at  the  rate  of  $35,000  per  annum  each." 

Federal  judicial  salaries 
Sec.  115.  (a)  The  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion of  officers  and  employees  in  or  under  the 
Judicial  branch  of  the  Government  whose 
rates  of  compensation  are  fixed  by  or  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2)  of  subdivision  a  of 
section  62  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C. 
102(a)(2)),  section  3656  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  the  third  sentence  of  section  603, 
sections  672  to  675.  Inclusive,  or  section 
604(a)(5),  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
insofar  as  the  latter  section  applies  to  graded 
positions,  are  hereby  Increased  by  amounts 
reflecting  the  respective  applicable  Increases 
provided  by  section  102(a)  of  this  Act  In 
corresponding  rates  of  compensation  for 
officers  and  employees  subject  to  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  The  rates 
of  basic  compensation  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees holding  ungraded  positions  and 
whose  salaries  are  fixed  pursuant  to  such 
section  604(a)(5)  may  be  Increased  by  the 
amounts  refiectlng  the  respective  applicable 
Increases  provided  by  section  102(a)  of  this 
Act  in  corresponding  rates  of  compensation 
for  officers  and  employees  subject  to  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

(b)  The  limitations  provided  by  applicable 
law  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  the  aggregate  salaries  payable  to 
secretaries  and  law  clerks  of  circuit  and  dis- 
trict Judges  are  hereby  Increased  by  amounts 
which  reflect  the  respective  applicable  in- 
creases provided  by  section  102(a)  of  this 
Act  In  corresponding  rates  of  compensation 


for   officers   and   employees   subject  to  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  Section  753(e)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  the  compensation  of 
covu-t  reporters  for  district  courts),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  existing  salary 
limitation  contained  therein  and  Inserting 
a  new  limitation  which  reflects  the  respec- 
tive applicable  Increases  provided  by  section 
102(a)  of  this  Act  In  corresponding  rates  of 
compensation  for  officers  and  employees  sub- 
ject to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

Increased  uniform  allowance 
Sec.  116.  The  Federal  Employees  Uniform 
Allowance  Act,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  1114; 
5  U.S.C.  2131),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$100"  wherever  It  appears  therein  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$150". 

Conversion  of  pay  periods  of  certain 
employees  to  biweekly  basis 

Sec.  117.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Act  of 
June  30,  1906  (34  Stat.  763),  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  84),  is  amended  by  changing  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and  by 
adding  the  following:  "And  provided.  That 
the  compensation  of  any  civilian  officer  or 
employee  who  Is  subject  to  this  Act  may  be 
computed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  604(d)  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Act  of  1945,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  944 
(c))." 

(b)  The  following  provisions  of  law  are 
hereby  repealed : 

(1)  That  part  of  section  10  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  241), 
relating  to  the  compensation  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System,  which 
reads  "payable  monthly,". 

(2)  That  part  of  section  2  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  as  amended  (15  UJS.C. 
42),  relating  to  the  compensation  of  the 
Secretary  to  the  Federal  Trade  Conunisslon, 
which  reads  "who  shall  receive  a  salary,  pay- 
able  in  the  same  manner  as  the  salaries  of 
the  Judge  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,". 

(3)  That  part  of  section  7443(c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  relating  to 
the  compensation  of  Judges  of  the  Tax  Court 
of  the  United  States,  which  reads  ",  to  be 
paid  In  monthly  Installments". 

Maximum  salary  increase  limitation 

Sec.  118.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
section  114 (e)  of  this  title,  no  rate  of  salary 
shall  be  increased,  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  to  an  amount  In  excess 
of  the  salary  rate  now  or  hereafter  In  effect 
for  Level  V  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule. 

Inclusion  of  members  of  Board  of  Parole  in 
Level  V  of  Federal  executive  salary  schedule 

Sec.  119.  Section  303(e)  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  421, 
5  U.S.C.  2211(e))  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(100)  Members  of  the  Board  of  Parole, 
Department  of  Justice." 

Adjustment  of  salary  rates  fixed  by 
administrative  action 

Sec.  120.  (a)  The  rates  of  basic  compen- 
sation of  assistant  United  States  attorneys 
whose  basic  salaries  are  fixed  by  section  508 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  hi- 
creased  by  4«/2  per  centum  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  be- 
gins on  or  after   October  1,  1965. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
665 ) ,  the  rates  of  compensation  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  of  the  municipal  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colximbia  whose  rates  of  compensa- 
tion are  fixed  by  administrative  action  pur- 
suant to  law  and  are  not  otherwise  Increased 
by  this  Act  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  in- 
creased effective  on  or  after  the  first  day 
of  the  flrst  pay  period  which  begins  on  or 
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after  October  1,  1965,  by  amoimts  not  to 
exceed  the  Increases  provided  by  this  Act 
for  corresponding  rates  of  compensation  In 
the  appropriate  schedule  or  scale  of  pay. 

Elective   dates 

Sec.  121.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
as  follows: 

(1)  This  section  and  sections  101,  111(a), 
112,  116,  and  120,  and  section  3107(3)  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  as  contained  In  the 
amendment  made  by  section  108(a)  of  this 
Act,  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  aectlon  107  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  flrst  pay  period  which 
begins  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


(3)  Sections  102,  104,  105,  106,  109,  110, 111 
(b)  and  (c)  (except  as  otherwise  speclflcally 
provided  therein),  113,  114,  115,  117,  118,  and 
119  shall  become  effective  on  the  flrst  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on 
or  after  October  1,  1965. 

(4)  Section  103  shall  become  effective  on 
the  ninetieth  day  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(5)  Section  108  (b),  and  section  3107  (1) 
and  (2)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  as 
contained  In  the  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 108  (a)  of  this  Act,  shall  become  ef- 
fective as  of  July  1,  1965. 

Mr.  MORRISON  (interrupting  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 


title  I  be  dispensed  with,  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  considered  as 
open  for  amendment  at  any  poin^. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BT    MR.    UDALt 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Udall  :  On  page 
2,  strike  out  the  schedule  Immediately  fol- 
lowing line  7  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  schedule: 


"Grade 

Per  annum  rates  and  steps 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

V 

8                      9 

10 

OS-l 

$3,620 

3,827 

4.165 

4,659 

5,200 

0.725 

6,202 

6,895 

7.609 

8,216 

8,996 

10,660 

12,  .S58 

14, 737 

17, 118 

19,692 

22,303 

25,480 

$3,640 

3,957 

4,305 

4,815 

5,372 

5,917 

6,500 

7,124 

7,764 

8,497 

9,303 

11,029 

12,995 

15, 247 

17,711 

20,373 

23.083 

$3,760 

4,087 

4.445 

4.971 

5,544 

6.109 

6,708 

7,353 

8,019 

8,778 

9,610 

11,398 

13,432 

15. 757 

18,304 

21,054 

23,863 

$3,880 

4,217 

4,685 

5,127 

5.716 

6,301 

6,916 

7,582 

8,274 

9,0,19 

9,917 

11,767 

13,869 

16, 267 

18,897 

21,735 

24,643 

$4,000 

4,347 

4,725 

5,283 

5,888 

6,493 

7,124 

7,811 

8,529 

9,340 

10,224 

12,136 

14,306 

16, 777 

19,490 

22,416 

25,423 

$4,120 

4,477 

4.865 

6,439 

6,060 

6,685 

7,332 

8,040 

8,784 

9,621 

10,531 

12,605 

14,743 

17,287 

20,083 

23,097 

$4,240 

4,607 

5,005 

5,695 

6,232 

6,877 

7,640 

8,269 

9,039 

9,902 

10,838 

12,874 

15. 180 

17, 797 

20,676 

23,778 

$4,360 

4,737 

5, 145 

5,751 

6,404 

7,069 

7,748 

8,498 

9,294 

10,183 

11,145 

13,243 

15.617 

18,307 

21, 269 

24.459 

$4,480 

4,867 

5,285 

5,907 

6,576 

7,261 

7,956 

8,727 

9,549 

10,464 

11, 452 

13, 612 

16,054 

13.817 

21.862 

25,140 

GS-2 

$4,600 

GS-3 

4.997 

OS-4 

6,425 

GS-5 

6,063 

GS-€ 

6,748 

GS-7 

7,453 

GS-8 

8,164 

GS-9 

8.05S 

GS-10 

9,804 

GS-U 

10, 745 

OS-12 

11,759 

QS-13 

13,981 

GS-14 .■ 

16,491 

GS-15 

19,327 

GS-16 

22,465 

QS-17 

OS-18 

M 

Mr.  UDALL  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  earlier  in  the  general  debate  I 
indicated  that  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee had  decided  to  offer  amendments 


to  reduce  the  across-the-board  pay  raise 
which  is  now  in  the  bill  at  41/2  percent  to 
4  percent.  To  do  this,  because  we  are 
dealing  with  a  large  number  of  salary 
systems,  we  have  had  to  draft  9  separate 
amendments.  The  total  thrust  of  these 
complicated  amendments,  with  long  sal- 
ary tables,  is  to  reduce  the  across-the- 
board  raise  from  ^Vz  percent  to  4  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  each  of  the  eight  additional 
amendments,  other  than  the  one  now 


pending,  be  considered  as  read,  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  that  the  nine  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  additional  amendments  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  7,  strike  out  the  schedule  Imme- 
diately following  line  1  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  schedule : 


*PFS 


Per  annum  rates  and  steps 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20.. 


$4,103 

4,441 

4,800 

5,200 

5,559 

5,964 

6,386 

6,916 

7,478 

8,143 

8,996 

9.953 

10,998 

12,126 

13,400 

14, 810 

16.385 

18, 148 

20.119 

22,303 


$4,238 

4,587 

4,961 

5,372 

5,746 

6,162 

6,599 

7,145 

7,728 

8,419 

9,303 

10,291 

11,378 

12,547 

13,863 

15,325 

16,957 

18,782 

20,821 

23,083 


$4,373 

4,733 

5,122 

5.544 

5,933 

6,360 

6, 812 

7,374 

7,978 

8,695 

9,610 

10,629 

11,758 

12,968 

14,326 

15,840 

17,529 

19,416 

21,523 

23,863 


$4,508 

4,879 

5,283 

5,716 

6,120 

6,558 

7,025 

7,603 

8,228 

8,971 

9,917 

10,967 

12, 138 

13,389 

14, 789 

16,355 

18. 101 

20,050 

22,225 

24.643 


$4,643 

5,025 

6,444 

5,888 

6,307 

6,756 

7,238 

7,832 

8,478 

9,247 

10,224 

11,305 

12,518 

13.810 

15,252 

16, 870 

18.673 

20,684 

22,927 

25.423 


$4,778 

5,171 

5,605 

6,060 

6,494 

6,954 

7,451 

8,061 

8,728 

9,523 

10,631 

11.643 

12.898 

14,231 

15,715 

17,385 

19,246 

21,318 

23,629 


$4,913 

5,317 

5,766 

6,232 

6,681 

7,152 

7,664 

8,290 

8,978 

9,799 

10,838 

11,981 

13,278 

14,6.'>2 

16, 178 

17,900 

19,817 

21,952 

24,331 


$5,048 

5,463 

6.927 

6.404 

6,868 

7,350 

7,877 

8,519 

9,228 

10,075 

11,145 

12.319 

13,658 

15,073 

16,641 

18, 415 

20,389 

22.686 

25,033 


$5,183 

5.609 

6,088 

6,676 

7,055 

7,548 

8,090 

8,748 

9,478 

10, 351 

11, 452 

12,657 

14,038 

15,494 

17,104 

18,930 

20,961 

23,220 


10 


11 


$5,318 

5,755 

6,249 

0,748 

7,242 

7,746 

8,303 

8,977 

9,728 

10, 627 

11,759 

12,995 

14,418 

15.915 

17,567 

19,445 

21,633 

23,854 


$5,453 
5,901 
6,410 
6,920 
7,429 
7,944 
8.516 


12 


$6,588 
6,047 
6,571 
7.092 
7.616 
8,142 


On  page  7,  strike  out  the  schedxile  Immediately  following  line  10  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  schedule: 


"Per  annum  rates  and  steps 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Carrier  In  rural  delivery  service:  Fixed  com- 
pensation per  annum . . . 

$2,320 

86 

25 

$2,432 

88 
25 

$2,544 

90 
25 

$2,656 

92 

25 

$2,768 

94 

25 

$2,880 

96 
25 

$2,992 

98 
25 

$3,104 

100 
25 

$3,216 

102 
25 

$3,328 

104 
25 

$3,440 

106 
25 

$3,552 

108 
26". 

torapensation  per  mile  per  annum  for  each 
milp  up  to  30  miles  of  route 

*oreach  mile  of  route  over  30  miles 
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On  page  8.  strike  out  the  schedule  Immediately  foUowlng  line  9  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  schedule: 


'Revenue  units 


Per  nnnum  ratos  ami  steps 


30  but  I«'ssthan36 

21  l>ut  Ics-  tliin  :«) — - 

IS  but  Ics?  tlian  24 

12  but  loss  tliuu  18 

6  bat  lcs«  thnn  12 

^tcss  than  6 - 


$3,920 
3.  ti24 
2. 992 
2.348 
l.fiU.< 
1.366 


$4.0«) 

$4.1«)  1 

3.714 

3.  S.-.4 

3.U93 

3.  194 

2.  424 

2.  .^00 

1.747 

I.*tl 

1.410 

1.4M 

$4,310 
3.9H4 
3. 295 
2.  .576 
1.855 
1.498 


$4,440 
4,104 
3.396 
2.652 
1.909 
1.542 


$4,570 
4, 2'24 
3.497 
2.7-23 
l,9t>3 
1.586 


7 

1 
8 

1 

$1. 700 

$4,830 

4.344 

4.464 

3.  :>fi8 

3. 699 

-2.804 

2. 880 

2,017 

2.071 

1.630 

1.674 

K900 
4,584 
3.800 
-2.956 
2.125 
1.718 


10 

11 

$.^j.090 

$.S.220 

4.704 

4.824 

3.901 

4.002 

3.032 

3. 108 

2.179 

2.233 

1.7G2 

1.806 

12 


$5,  3.51) 
4.941 
4.103 
3,  IS4 

2.287 
l.S.iO" 


On  page  16.  strike  out  line  22  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  16  on  page  18  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"SECTION    4103    SCHEDULE 

"Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director,  $25,480. 


"Medical  Director,  $22,303  minimum  to 
$25,423  maximum. 

"Director  of  Nursing  Service,  $17,118  mini- 
mum to  $22,455  maximum. 

"Director  of  Chaplain  Service.  $17,118  min- 
imum to  $22,455  maximum. 


"Chief  Pharmacist,  $17,118  minimum  to 
$22,455  maximum. 

"Chief  Dietitian.  $17,118  minimum  to 
$22,455  maximum." 

On  page  19.  strike  out  the  schedule  im- 
mediately following  line  8  and  Insert  in 
lieu   thereof   the   following   schedule: 


"CtaBSl 
Class  2 
Class  3 
Class  4 
Class  5 
Class  6 
Class  7 
ClassS 


$23,556 

.  19. 027 

15. 4.H 

12.558 

10.343 

8.627 

7.296 

«.2»3 


$24. 518 

$25.4S0 

19,687 

20,347 

$21,007 

$21,667 

$22,327 

$22,987 

15,900 

16, 526 

17,062 

17,698 

18,134 

18, 670 

12,995 

13,432 

13,869 

14,306 

14,743 

15, 180 

10, 702 

11,061 

11.420 

11,779 

12,138 

12,497 

8,923 

9,219 

9.515 

9,811 

10, 107 

10,403 

7.535 

7,7»0 

8.025 

8,270 

8,615 

8,760 

6,500 

6,708 

6.916 

7.124 

7,332 

7,540". 

On  page  19,  strike  out  the  schedule  immediately  following  line  14  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  schedule: 


Class  1                     . 

$15,454 
12,558 
10,343 
8.627 
7.779 
7.0-25 
6.4.13 
5.710 
5.210 
4.650 

$15,990 
12.  99,1 
10.  70-J 
8,9-23 
8.044 
7,259 
6,  noD 
5.902 
5.382 
4.815 

$  If.,  526 
13. 432 
ll,0»il 
9.219 
8.309 
7.493 
6.879 
6,094 
5,554 
4.971 

$17,062 
13.8«".9 
11.420 
9.515 
8. 574 
7,7-27 
7,092 
6,286 
5,726 
5,127 

$17,  .198 
14,3()«) 
11,779 
9.811 
8,839 
7,961 
7,305 
6.478 
5,896 
5,283 

$18. 134 

14.743 

12.138 

10. 107 

9.104 

8,195 

7.518 

6,670 

6,070 

5,430 

$18,670 

15. 180 

12.497 

10.403 

9.369 

8,429 

7.731 

6.862 

6.242 

5.595 

$19,206 

15,617 

12.856 

10.699 

9.634 

<i.663 

7.944 

7.054 

6^414 

5,751 

$19.  742 

16. 054 

13. 215 

10. 995 

9,899 

8,897 

8.157 

7.246 

6.586 

5.907 

$20,278 

Class  ''              . — 

16,491 

Class  3             •      

13.  674 

Class  4 

Clas^  5                - 

ll,2yi 
10.  !rt4 

ClaM  6                       ----- - - — 

9.131 

f*l'\co    7                                                -     ---...-----.-.--*-----«-• 

8.370 

Claiai  H                                -   

7.438 

Class  9                 .- • - -• 

C.758 

Class  10                .    - 

6.0C3" 

On  page  29.  in  Une  3.  strike  out  "4'/2  per 
centum"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "4  per 
centum". 

On  page  34.  In  line  1.  strike  out  "4»4  per 
centum"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "4  per 
centum", 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIFIMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  amendments  in  my  hand  with 
schedules  setting  the  rates  at  a  3-percent 
increase,  which  I  wish  to  offer  as  a  sub- 


stitute for  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Would  I  be  in  order  to  make  the  same 
request  for  unanimous  consent  to  offer 
these  amendments  en  bloc  and  to  have 
them  considered  en  bloc,  as  substitute 
amendments? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
be  permitted  to  make  that  request. 

StTBSTrrUTE     AMENDMENTS     OFFERED     BY 
MB.     DERWINSKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer   substitute   amendments   and    ask 


I 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  substitute  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Derwinski  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendments  offered  by  Mr. 
Udall,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  strike  out  the  schedule  imme- 
diately following  line  7  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  schedule: 


'Grade 


"Per  annum  rates  and  steps 


10 


«:i-l 

US-2.. 

0:i-3 

GS-»        

$3,495 

3,800 

4.120 

4.615 

S.1M 

5.670 

6,220 

6. 820 

7.445 

8.160 

8.020 

10.590 

l-\490 

14.640 

IT.  0-20 

19. 575 

22.185 

25.235 

$3,610 

3, 9-25 

4.260 

4.770 

5.3-21) 

5.860 

6.430 

7.054» 

7.695 

8.430 

9.220 

10.  Mo 

12. 905 

15.130 

17,5*5 

20. 2-J5 

22, 925 

$3.7-:5 

4.050 

4.400 

4.9-25  1 

5.490  , 

6.050  ' 

6.640  I 

7.280  1 

7,945  : 

8,700  1 

9,520  J 

11,300  , 

13.320  ( 

15.620  1 

IS,  150  I 

20.875 

23,665  1 

$3,840 

4,175 

4,540 

5.080 

5.660 

6.240 

6.850 

7,510 

8,195 

8,970 

9,8-20 

11.655 

13.735 

16.110 

18,715 

21, 525 

24,405 

$3,955 

4,300 

4,680 

5,235 

5,830 

6,430 

7.060 

7,740 

8.445 

9,240 

10,120 

12,010 

14,150 

16,600 

19.280 

22. 175 

25.145 

$4,070 

4,426 

4,820 

5.390 

S.00O 

6.620 

7,278 

7.970 

8.605 

9.510 

10, 4-2« 

12,365 

14. 5*15 

17.090 

19.845 

2-2.825 



$4,186 

4,560 

4,960 

5,546 

6,170 

6,810 

7,480 

8.200 

8,945 

9,780 

10,720 

12, 720 

14.980 

17,580 

20,410 

23,476 

$4,300 
4,675 
5,100 
5,700 
6,340 
7,000 
7,600 
8,430 
9,195 

10,  aw 

11,020 
13.075 
15,395 
18,070 
20,975 
24,125 

$4,415 

4,800 

5,240 

5,855 

6,510 

7,190 

7,900 

8,660 

9,445 

10.320 

11,320 

13,430 

15,810 

18,660 

21,540 

24,775 

$4,530 
4.925 
5.3S0 
6,010 

O.-J-S 

6.fiM) 

Oj!-*       

7,830 

OS-7 

8.110 

OsH* 

8.^90 

as-9                  „      .         

9.  IMS 

O.>^10 

GS-U .-... 

0^12 

0.<-13 

0.*-14 

OS-15 

OS-16..                       

10.590 
11.  C.^ 
13.7S5 
10. ;j5 
19.  aw 

22,105 

OS-17 

OS- 18 

■                       t 
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On  page  7,  strike  out  the  schedule  immediately  foUowlng  line  1  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  schedule: 
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'PFS 


Per  annum  rates  and  st«p3 


1 

2 

i'.'.'.'.'.. 

4 

5 

6 

7...--- 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


$4,000 

4,395 

4,750 

5,105 

5.505 

5. 910 

6.330 

6.840 

7.410 

8.075 

8.920 

9.870 

10.925 

12,000 

13.310 

14. 725 

16,290 

18,060 

20.015 

22.185 


$4. 195 
4,540 
4,910 
5.320 
5,690 
6, 105 
6,540 
7,070 
7, 655 
8.345 
9,220 
10,200 
11,290 

12,  460 

13,  755 
15.215 
16.835 
18.660 
20.680 
22,925 


$4,330 

4.685 

5.070 

5.490 

5. 875 

6,300 

6.750 

7,300 

7.900 

8.615 

9. 520 

10.530 

11,655 

12.860 

14,200 

15.  705 

17,380 

19,260 

21, 345 

23,665 


$4,465 

4,830 

5.230 

5,060 

6,060 

6.495 

6.960 

7,530 

8,145 

S.885 

9.820 

10. 8C0 

12, 0-20 

13,200 

14. 645 

10. 195 

17,925 

19.860 

22.010 

24.405 


$1, 600 

4.975 

5,390 

5,830 

6. 245 

6.690 

7.170 

7.760 

8,390 

9, 155 

10, 120 

11,190 

12.  .385 

13.660 

15,090 

16, 685 

18, 470 

20.460 

22,675 

25.14.5 


$4. 735 

5,1-20 

5,550 

6,000 

6.430 

6.885 

7.380 

7,990 

8.635 

9.425 

10,430 

11. 520 

12, 750 

14,060 

15,535 

17, 715 

19, 015 

21,060 

23,340 


$4, 870 

5,265 

5,710 

6,170 

6.615 

7,080 

7,  590 

8,220 

8,880 

9,695 

10.720 

11.850 

13.415 

14, 460 

15. 980 

17.665 

19,560 

21,660 

24,005 


$5, 005 

5,410 

5,870 

6,340 

6,800 

7, 275 

7,800 

8,450 

9.125 

9,965 

11.020 

12.180 

13,480 

14,860 

16, 425 

18. 155 

20. 105 

22.260 

24,670 


$5. 140 

5,555 

6.030 

G,510 

6.985 

7.470 

8.010 

8,680 

9,370 

10,235 

11,320 

12. 510 

13.845 

15.260 

16.870 

18,645 

20,650 

22.860 


10 


$5. 275 

5,700 

6,190 

6,680 

7,170 

7,665 

8,220 

8,910 

9. 615 

10. 505 

11,620 

12, 840 

14,210 

15,660  i 

17,315 

19,135 

21, 195 

23,460 


11 


$5. 410 
5.845 
6.350 
6.850 
7.355 
7,860 
8,430 


13 


$5,545 
5,000 
6,510 
7.020 
7.540 
8.055 


On  page  7,  strike  out  the  schedule  Inamedlately  following  line  10  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  schedule: 

"Per  annum  rates  and  steps 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U        i        12 

1 

Ciirricr  in  rural  delivery  service:  Fixed  com- 
lien.sai ion  |)er  annum 

$2,300 

85 
25 

$2,410 

87 
25 

$2,520 

89 
25 

$2,630 

91 
25 

$2,740 

93 

25 

$2,850 

95 
25 

$2,960 

97 
25 

$3,070 

99 
26 

$3,180 

101 
25 

$3,290 

103 
25 

$3,400 

105 
25 

Coiui"ri.sation  per  mile  per  annum  for  each 
uiiio  up  to  30  miles  of  route..  . 

$3,610 

For  each  mile  of  route  over  30  miles. . . 

107 

25". 

On  page  8,  strike  out  the  schedule  Immediately  following  line  9  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  schedule: 


"Revenue  units 


30  but  less  than  36 
24  but  less  than  30 
IS  but  less  than  24 
12  but  less  than  18 
6  but  less  than  12. 
Less  tlian  6 


Per  annum  rates  and  steps 


$3,881 
3,685 
2,966 
2,320 
1,670 
1,347 


$4,010 

$4,139 

3,705 

3,825 

3.065 

3,164 

2,397 

2,474 

1,726 

1,782 

1,392 

1,437 

$4,268 
3,945 
3,263 
2,551 
1,838 
1,482 


$4,397  I 
4,065  i 
3,362 
2,628 
1,894  ! 
1,527 


$4,526 
4,185 
3,461 
2,706 
1,950  I 
1,572  I 


$4,655 
4,305 
3.560 
2,782 
2,006 
1,617 


$4,784 
4,425 
3,659 
2,859 
2,062 
1.662 


$4,913 
4, 545 
3,758 
2.936 
2,118 
1,707 


10 


11 


12 


$5,042 
4,665 
3,857 
3,013 
2,174 
1,752 


$5,171 
4,785 
3,056 
3,090 
2,230 
1,797 


$5,300 
4,006 
4,0S6 
3,167 
2,286 
1.842" 


On  page  19,  strike  out  the  schedule  immediately  following  line  8  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  schedule: 


"Cla.ss  1 
Class  2 
Class  3 
Class  4 
Class  5 
Class  6 
Class  7 
^ClassS 


$23,430 

18i  915 

15, 365 

12,490 

10,276 

8,570 

7.225 

6,220 


$24,210 

19,545 

15, 875 

12,905 

10,620 

8.855 

7.465 

6,430 


$25,235 

20, 175 

16,385 

13, 320 

10,965 

0.140 

7,705 

6,640 


$20,805 

16, 896 

13.735 

11,310 

9,425 

7,945 

6,850 


$21,436 

17,405 

14,150 

11.655 

9.710 

8.185 

7,060 


$22,065 

17,915 

14,565 

12,000 

9,996 

8,425 

7,270 


$22,696 
18,426 
14,980 
12,345 
10,280 
8,666 
7,480' 


On  page  19,  strike  out  the  schedule  immediately  following  line  14  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  schedule: 


"Class  1 
C1&RS2.... 
Class  3.... 
Class  4.— 

Class  5 

Class  6 

Cla.ss7...- 

ClassS 

Class  9... - 
Class  10... 


$15, 365 
12.490 
10, 275 
8,570 
7,725 
6.965 
6.380 
5,655 
5,160 
4,615 


$15, 875 
12.905 
10. 620 
8,865 
7,980 
7,195 
6,595 
5,845 
5.330 
4,770 


$16,385 
13,320 
10,965 
9,140 
8,235 
7,425 
6,810 
6,035 
5,500 
4,925 


$16, 895 
13,735 
11,310 
9,425 
8,490 
7.655 
7.025 
6.225 
5,670 
5.080 


$17,405 
14,150 
11,655 
9,710 
8,745 
7,885 
7,240 
6.415 
5,840 
5,236 


$17,915 
14,565 
12,000 
9,995 
9,000 
8,115 
7.455 
6,605 
6,010 
5,390 


$18, 425 

14,080 

12,345 

10,280 

9,255 

8.345 

7,670 

6,795 

6,180 

5,545 


$18, 935 

15,395 

12,690 

10.565 

9,510 

8,575 

7,885 

6,985 

0,350 

6,700 


$19. 445 

15,810 

13,035 

10,850 

9,765 

8,805 

8,100 

7,175 

6.520 

6,855 


$19,955 

16,226 

13.380 

11,135 

10,020 

9,035 

8.315 

7.365 

6.690 

6,010". 


On  page  16.  strike  out  line  22  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  16  on  page  18  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"SECTION    4103    SCHEDtJLE 

"Assistant  Chief  Medical  EKrector,  $25,235. 

"Medical  Director,  $22,185  minimum  to 
425.145  maximum. 

"Director  of  Nursing  Service,  $17,020  mini- 
mum to  $22,105  maximum. 

"Director  of  Chaplain  Service,  $17,020  mini- 
mum to  $22,105  maximum. 

"Chief  Pharmacist,  $17,020  mlnimvun  to 
822,105  maximum. 


"Chief  Dietitian,  $17,202  minimum  to  $22,- 
105  maximum. 

"(b)(1)  The  grades  and  per  annum  full- 
pay  ranges  for  positions  provided  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  secUon  4104  of  this  tlUe  shall 
be  as  follows: 

"Phy3ician  and  dentist  schedule 

"Director  grade,  $19,575  minimum  to  $24- 
775  maximum. 

"Executive  grade,  $18,255  minimum  to 
$23,745  maximum. 

Chief  grade,  $17,020  minimum  to  $22,105 
maximum. 


"Senior  grade,  $14,640  minimum  to  $19.- 
050  maximum. 

"Intermediate  grade,  $12,490  minimum  to 
$16,225  maximum. 

"Pull  grade,  $10,590  minimum  to  $13,785 
maximum. 

"Associate  grade,  $8,920  minimiun  to  $11,- 
620  maximum. 

"Nurse  schedule 

"Assistant  Director  grade,  $14,640  mini- 
mum to  $19,050  maximum. 

"Chief  grade,  $12,490  minimum  to  $16,225 
maximum. 
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"Senior  grade.  $10,590  minimum  to  $13,785 
maximum. 

"Intermediate  grade,  $8,920  minimum  to 
$11,620  maximum. 

"Pull  grade,  $7,445  minimum  to  $9,695 
maximum. 

"Associate  grade,  $6,510  minimum  to  $8,445 
maximum. 

"Junior  grade.  $5,670  minimum  to  $7,380 
maximum." 

On  page  29,  In  line  3.  strike  out  "4'/2  P«J" 
centum"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "3  per 
centum". 

On  page  34.  In  line  1.  strike  out  "4';  per 
centum"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "3  per 
centum". 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  (interrupting  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendments  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
referred  earlier  in  the  debate  on  the  bill 
to  the  fact  that  I  would  offer  these 
amendments.  Lest  there  be  any  mis- 
understanding I  do  not  wish  to  be  re- 
ported as  the  original  author  of  these 
amendments.  The  real  authorship  lies 
in  the  administrators  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  who  pro- 
posed this  rate  increase  to  the  commit- 
tee. 

Therefore,  since  there  seems  to  be  a 
rather  bashful  attitude  on  the  majority 
side  in  supporting  the  recommendations 
of  the  administration,  I  find  myself  in 
a  slightly  embarrassing  position,  as  a 
poor  Republican  rushing  to  the  rescue  of 
the  administration. 

What  I  have  offered  to  the  House  in 
the  form  of  the  substitute  amendments 
is  the  Administration  proposal.  It  calls 
for  a  3-percent  level  of  pay  increase  as 
contrasted  to  the  4V2  percent  in  the  bill 
and  the  4  percent  as  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  support  of  my  sub- 
stitute amendments  may  I  say  I  believe 
this  would  be  a  very  practical  and 
economic  step.  They  conform  to  the 
guidelines  the  President  has  so  eloquently 
defended  over  the  past  year. 

They  would  conform  to  the  guidelines 
that  the  President  so  effectively  imposed 
on  the  steel  industry  and  the  steel  union. 
Therefore  I  feel  it  would  be  most  con- 
sistent to  have  the  House  support  the 
President's  position  and  on  behalf  of  the 
President  without,  of  course,  immediate 
direct  support  from  the  President,  but 
on  behalf  of  his  administration  I  offer 
this  substitute. 

Mr.  UDALXi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  regret 
very  much  to  find  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  In  the  position  of 
being  a  rubber  stamp  for  the  Johnson 
administration.  I  ask  that  his  amend- 
ment be  rejected  and  that  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  be  approved. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  find 
myself  in  the  happy  position  of  being 
against  both  motions  at  the  same  time. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  here  pro- 
poses to  cut  back  this  bill  to  3  percent. 


The  gentleman  from  Arizona  proposes 
to  cut  it  back  to  4  percent.  The  bill 
which  was  reported  out  of  the  commit- 
tee calls  for  4' 2  percent.  The  majority 
of  the  committee.  I  think  he  quoted  it 
at  20  to  3,  came  out  with  this  bill  and 
said  right  in  the  report: 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  hon- 
or— through  moderate  but  timely  and  mean- 
ingful sal.'iry  adjustments — the  pledges  made 
by  the  committee,  by  the  Congress,  and  by 
two  Presidents  of  the  United  States  that 
Federal  salary  rates  shall  be  comparable  with 
those  paid  by  private  enterprise  for  the  same 
levels  of  work. 

This  principle  of  comparability  was  strong- 
ly reaffirmed  by  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son In  his  message  on  pay  Increases. 

Now.  then,  if  that  was  a  right  and 
proper  decision  last  month,  why  is  It  not 
a  right  and  proper  decision  today? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.    I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  will  tell  him  why  It  Is 
not  a  right  and  proper  decision  today. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  First  I  would  like  to 
know  the  condition  of  the  gentleman's 
arm. 

Mr.  UDALL.  My  arm  is  in  good  shape. 
I  can  tell  the  gentleman  It  has  not  been 
twisted  recently.  The  reason  it  Is  logical 
now  is  I  want,  and  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  wants,  a  salary 
bill  this  year  and  not  a  lot  of  conversa- 
tion and  dispute.  The  hard,  cold  fact 
is  that  at  this  late  stage  of  the  session, 
if  we  are  going  to  do  something  for  the 
Federal  employees  in  justice  and  at  least 
to  keep  the  comparability  principle  from 
fading  away  on  the  horizon  any  farther. 
we  have  to  retreat  to  a  bill  which  the 
other  body  will  take  and  that  we  have 
a  chance  of  getting  signed  this  year.  I 
made  my  decision  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment on  that  basis. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Just  a  minute.  The 
gentleman  knows  that  the  other  body 
will  do  exactly  what  it  pleases.  Tlien 
we  will  be  in  a  conference  committee  and 
we  will  then  have  some  discussion  back 
and  forth.  Something  Is  going  to  happen 
by  way  of  a  compromise  somewhere. 

I  hate  to  see  this  splendid  majority 
of  our  committee  and  this  body  back 
down  from  what  it  believes  to  be  right 
just  because  they  think  somewhere  else 
there  are  going  to  be  some  mistakes 
made.  Now.  on  this  particular  matter. 
I  would  say  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  voted  for  4 '/a -percent 
increases  all  aloner  the  line,  and  they  went 
further  and  said  here  In  order  to  bring 
this  thing  more  up  to  date  let  us  go  along 
and  provide  for  a  second  Installment  of 
the  increase  for  next  year.  So  we  went 
along  and  did  that.  I  think  If  we  do 
adopt  either  of  these  motions,  we  will 
have  been  backing  down  from  a  position 
that  Is  proper  and  that  we  will  have  been 
submitting  to  something,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  It  is  but  I  recognize  that  when 
we  had  the  military  pay  raise  before  us 
here  we  went  right  ahead  and  voted  along 
with  the  committee.  The  bill  was  signed 
with  plenty  to  spare.  I  am  among  those 
who  think  that  this  House  ought  to  work 
Its  will  and  ought  to  follow  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  made  last 
August.    I  think  above  all  else  that  the 


committee  ought  to  follow  its  own  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  In  this  In- 
stance to  follow  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
this  committee  In  opposing  both  amend- 
ments. I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  desires  a 
4^2 -percent  increase  as  much  as  anyone 
on  the  floor.  After  all  it  is  his  bill. 
Therefore  I  am  supporting  his  original 
and  most  desirable  position  In  support- 
ing the  ranking  minority  member,  and 
opposing  these  decreases. 

Referring  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  I  want  to  congratulate  him  for 
his  consistency  in  the  position  he  has 
assumed  here  as  floor  leader  for  the  ad- 
ministration. What  I  want  to  know  is 
this.  Has  the  administration  been  con- 
verted to  the  philosophy  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois?  If  it  has.  this  Is  com- 
parable to  the  experience  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  in  which 
he  was  suddenly  and  totally  converted 
and  changed. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  uill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  is  being  slightly  facetious,  and  I 
want  to  admit  to  the  House  that  I  have 
been  slightly  facetious  in  the  position 
which  I  assume  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  I  am  not  really  that 
great  an  advocate  of  the  Great  Society. 
But  on  August  9,  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  Members,  the  President  signed  a  bill 
setting  up  a  40-hour  week  for  post- 
masters. I  was  there  with  numerous 
other  Members;  we  received  a  pen  and 
witnessed  an  impressive  ceremony.  Here 
Is  what  the  President  said  at  that  time: 

We  have  made  recommendations  for  pay 
raises,  and  I  think  there  Is  even  some  talk 
that  you  might  want  to  spend  more  money 
In  that  regard  than  we  have  recommended. 
And  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  that  you  don't 
take  some  action  along  that  line. 

I  do  want  to  say  to  all  of  you  that  It  Is 
going  to  be  pretty  difficult  for  the  President 
to  be  the  first  person  to  be  the  chief 
wrecker  of  a  nonlnflatlonary  wage  and  price 
policy.  President  Kennedy  established  some 
guidelines,  and  I  have  signed  two  military 
pay  bills  •  •  •  In  20  months.  We  had  a 
substantial  bill  last  year.  We  had  one  this 
year.  And  I  am  going  to  recommend  one 
next  year. 

But  I  do  hope  that  I  am  not  confronted 
with  a  request  from  the  unions  and  from  the 
employers  of  this  country  that  say  to  me: 
Mr.  President,  you  are  an  employer  and  you 
decided  that  you  could  give  i  percent  in- 
crease; and  we  think  we  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  have  the  same  privilege  that  you  have: 
because  If  you  do  that,  you  are  going  to 
promote  Inflation,  and  our  whole  nonlnfla- 
tlonary price  policy  is  going  by  the  wayside. 

Therefore  I  say  that  the  easiest  way  to 
get  a  bill  is  to  pass  a  3-percent  bill  that 
will  meet  the  President's  standards.  The 
other  body  I  am  siu-e  will  be  most  coop- 
erative and  then  we  can  all  adjourn  in 
a  few  weeks  having  provided  all  Federal 
employees  with  a  pay  raise  that  they 
deserve. 

Therefore,  In  all  logic,  let  us  get  be- 
hind my  amendment  and  the  President. 
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Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  would  like 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  this  gentleman 
from  Arizona,  for  the  tremendous  job  he 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  committee  have 
done  In  bringing  H.R.  10281  before  the 
House.  I  have  long  been  interested  in  the 
piinclple  that  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  compensated  on  a 
basis  comparable  to  employees  of  private 
industry.  While  the  present  bill  does 
not  by  any  means  finish  the  job  of 
achieving  comparability,  it  goes  a  long 
way  in  that  direction. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  knows, 
I  have  been  greatly  Interested  In  the 
matter   of   providing   protection,    as   a 
matter  of  law,  to  those  Federal  employees 
who  are  prohibited  by  their  religion  from 
working  on  certain  days.    In  March  of 
this  year  I  Introduced  H.R.  6873  which 
would  accomplish  that  objective  by  as- 
suring such  employees  time  off  from  duty 
on  such  days,  the  time  to  be  made  up  on 
other  days  imder  appropriate  regiUations. 
According  to  the  information  I  have, 
many  employees  who  are  in  this  position 
are  in   fact   accommodated   under   In- 
formal anangements  worked  out  with 
their  supervisors  and  with  their  fellow 
employees.     In   my   opinion,    however, 
such  informal  accommodations  are  an 
unreliable  and  unsatisfactory  way  of  as- 
suring these  employees  that  they  wUl 
not  be  required  to  violate  their  religious 
obhgations.    They  should  be  given  that 
protection  as  a  matter  of  right  and  not 
as  a  matter  of  Informal  accommodation. 
If  H.R.  10281  is  adopted,  it  may  well 
be  that  provision  should  be  made  so  that 
employees  who  cannot  work  on  certain 
days  for  religious  reasons  would  be  fairly 
treated  with  regard  to  overtime,  neither 
favored  nor  penalized  because  of  their 
religious  obligations. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  knows, 
I  have  discussed  with  him  the  posslbUlty 
of  amending  H.R.  10281  to  cover  these 
matters.  After  discussions  with  him  and 
with  representatives  of  various  employee 
organizations  affected,  I  have  concluded 
that  it  would  be  undesirable  and  pre- 
mature to  introduce  such  amendments 
at  this  time. 

I  do  hope,  however,  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  hearings  to  be  scheduled  early 
next  year  on  H.R.  6873  and  similar  bills 
Which  have  been  introduced  so  that  we 
may  proceed  to  give  full  consideration 
to  the  need  for  seeing  to  it  that  Federal 
employees  who  are  forbidden  to  work 
on  certain  days  are  not  penalized  or  dis- 
criminated against. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  would  be  happy  to 
Jield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
, ,  ^^L,  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that 
ine  Federal  employees  of  this  country 
Jho  have  religious  obligations  on  days 
other  than  Sunday,  owe  a  real  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
lork  [Mr.  Bingham].  Because  of  some 
practical  and  technical  and  difficult 
oramng  reasons  we  were  unable  to  agree 
«>  the  amendment  which  he  proposed. 
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But  I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  our  committee  will  look 
Into  this  matter  very  seriously  next  year 
The  gentleman  has  played  a  big  part  In 
bringing  It  to  our  attention.  I  believe  we 
can  resolve  these  things  and  we  ought  to 
resolve  them. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.MATHIAS.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
position  that  has  been  taken  by  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Corbett],  in  opposi- 
tion to  both  amendments.  I  believe  that 
the  level  which  Is  provided  for  In  the 
committee  bill  is  a  practical  level  I  be- 
lieve that  one  of  the  greatest  assets  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  have  is 
the  experience  of  our  Government  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recruiting  Is  much 
more  expensive  than  retention.  I  believe 
that  retention  is  more  likely  at  the  level 
provided  In  the  committee  bill.  I  believe 
It  will  represent  an  economy  in  the  long 
run  to  keep  it  at  that  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  both 
amendments  are  rejected 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
both  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  demands  that  we  In  the 
House  look  at  these  amendments  more 
carefully.  When  the  committee  has 
come  up  with  its  decision  and  made  up 
Its  mind,  and  made  it  up  20  to  3.  that  Is 
no  small  margin.  It  represents  a  de- 
cided opinion. 

Likewise,  while  I  admire  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona.  I  dislike  hearing  a 
loud,  clear  call  for  retreat  of  one-half 
percent  in  the  pay  raise  for  postal  work- 
ers and  Government  employees.  To  me 
the  difference  between  4.5  percent  and  4 
percent  is  not  a  real  economy.  It  repre- 
sents just  a  gesture  of  retreat  toward  the 
President's  position.  If  the  House  is  go- 
ing to  adopt  the  President's  position 
then  the  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  must  be  taken 
I  strongly  oppose  that  position,  because 
that  represents  a  331/3 -percent  whack 
out  of  this  bill,  and  destroys  the  pledge 
of  Congress  for  comparability  of  US 
postal  workers  and  Federal  employees 
with  private  Industry  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  In  this  House  should 
really  be  Interested  In  comparability  of 
U.S.  Government  employees  with  private 
industry  even  under  this  particular  bill 
at  4.5  percent  increase  in  salaries  we  are 
not  even  matching  that  comparability  at 
this  time  which  this  Congress  promised 
our  U.S.  employees  in  1962. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  a 
question  with  reference  to  amount. 

If  we  take  his  4-percent  raise  figure, 
we  are  talking  about  a  4 -percent  figure 
for  this  year  but  would  we  be  binding 
ourselves  for  next  year  too? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  not  at  all.    There 
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Is  no  relationship  whatsoever  to  the  4- 
percent  figure  this  year  and  the  formula 
raise  which  Is  provided  for  next  year.  In 
fact,  if  my  amendment  is  agreed  to,  you 
actually  increase  the  amount  of  the  raise 
next  year  because  one  of  the  factors  in 
next  year's  raise  is  half  of  the  lag.  If 
you  do  not  take  up  the  lag  this  year  you 
have  to  make  up  one-half  of  it  next  year 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  One 
further  question. 

How  about  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois?  What  does 
that  do  next  year? 

Mr.  UDALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  It  has  no  effect  on  the  raise 
for  next  year  at  all.  It  would  still  occur 
under  the  formula  as  provided  in  the  bill 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Why 
does  the  gentleman  take  the  position  that 
a  one-half  of  1  percent  cut  is  now  indi- 
cated? What  happened  to  make  the 
gentleman  feel  that  It  should  be  this 
particular  amount?  Certainly  it  was  not 
just  a  figure  taken  out  of  the  air  Or 
was  It  to  help  a  little  to  soften  an  ap- 
proach toward  the  position  of  the  Presi- 
dent? Or  Is  it  just  because  you  think 
you  can  get  that  figure  through  the  Con- 
gress and  past  the  President? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  have  lived  with  this  bill 
for  6  months,  and  it  is  my  judgment  in 
view  of  the  realities  of  adjournment  at 
hand,  the  realities  of  the  other  body  and 
the  administration's  position  and  what 
it  might  do  to  delay  or  defeat  or  bring 
about  a  veto  of  the  bill,  that  we  are 
either  gomg  to  reduce  it  to  4  percent  and 
get  a  bin  this  year,  or  we  are  going  to 
stand  pat  and  get  no  bUl.  That  is  my 
judgment  In  the  matter 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.    There 
was  voted  out  of  the  committee  just  2 
months  ago  an  Increase  of  4.5  percent 
This  is  a  pretty  quick  switch.    I  have 
been  in  Congress  the  past  several  years 
and  I  must  say  that  the  House  has  stood 
finn  when  it  decided  on  a  Federal  pay 
raise.     In  our  pay  raise  fight  I  voted 
twice  to  override  President  Elsenhower's 
veto  because  I  felt  the  cause  was  right 
I  do  not  believe  President  Johnson  will 
veto  this  bill  for  a  matter  of  one-half  of 
1  percent. 

For  economy.  Congress  might  cut 
Government  services,  but  should  not 
start  on  the  U.S.  Government  career 
services.  These  are  our  fine  and  loyal 
U.S.  employees,  and  let  us  treat  them  as 
such  as  Congress  has  the  responsibility 
for  them  and  their  famUIes.  In  1962 
Congress  said  to  the  U.S.  Government 
employees  "we  will  give  you  compara- 
bihty."  That  to  me  Is  a  real  promise  and 
Congress  should  make  its  word  good 

I  strongly  favor  passage  of  the  full 
4^2 -percent  pay  raise  for  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  postal  workers,  as  contained 
in  the  bill  reported  out  by  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Derwinski) 
there  were — ayes  8,  noes  103. 
So  the  substitute  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment^offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Corbett)  there 
were — ayes  107,  noes  33. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    TJDALL 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Udall:  On  page 
26  strike  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  line  5;  Im- 
mediately following  line  5  Insert  the  foUow- 
ing  new  paragraph : 

••(7)  officers  and  employees  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority;  and". 

And  renumber  paragraph  (7)  as  para- 
graph (8). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
technical  amendment.  I  have  three 
more  similar  technical  amendments. 
This  one  deals  with  the  severance  pay 
feature  of  the  bill.  For  many  years  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  had  a 
severance  pay  system  which  it  negotiated 
with  its  employee  organization. 

Through  an  inadvertence,  this  lan- 
guage would  apply  the  new  severance  pay 
system  to  the  TVA.  The  officers  and  di- 
rectors of  the  TVA  and  their  counsel  are 
anxious  that  they  continue  to  have  their 
present  system  which  is  very  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Murray]  urged  me  to  offer  this 
amendment  in  his  behalf.  It  is  a  good 
amendment  and  I  urge  that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  House  that  all  these 
amendments  are  completely  acceptable. 
They  are  all  technical  amendments  and 
perfecting  amendments  and  they  deserve 
the  support  of  the  Members. 

May  I  also  point  out  at  this  time,  if 
the  gentleman  will  permit  me,  in  view 
of  the  rather  one-sided  defeat  that  I 
suffered  a  few  moments  ago  and  in  order 
to  expedite  matters  and  save  the  time  of 
the  House,  I  will  surrender  my  gavel  on 
behalf  of  the  President  and  will  not  this 
afternoon  offer  any  more  administration 
amendments. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  Johnson  administration  ma- 
jority floor  leader. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  UDALL  ^ 

Mr.  UDALL.    Mr.  Chairman.  T  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Udall:  On 
page  34.  Immediately  following  line  13,  in- 
sert the  following : 

"(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  any  increase 
in  the  rates  of  compensation  of  oflBcers  and 
employees  whose  rates  of  compensation  are 
fixed  and  adjusted  from  time  to  time  as 
nearly  as  is  consistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest in  accordance  with  prevailing  pates 
or  practices. 

"(d>  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  affect  the  authority  contained  in  any 


law  pursuant  to  which  rates  of  compensation 
may  be  fixed  by  administrative  action." 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
technical  amendment  also  suggested  by 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Murray]  on  behalf  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  They  now  have  a 
wage  board  or  a  similar  system  by  which 
many  pay  schedules  are  fixed  adminis- 
tratively. There  was  some  fear  that  the 
language  of  the  bill  as  now  written 
would  disturb  that  very  satisfactory  sys- 
tem. 

The  language  of  this  amendment  is 
only  technical  in  nature  and  perfecting 
and  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     UDALL 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Udall:  On  page 
10,  the  sentence  beginning  in  line  16  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "To  provide 
service  on  days  other  than  those  Included  In 
the  basic  workweek,  the  Postmaster  General 
(1)  shall  establish  work  schedules  in  ad- 
vance for  annual  rate  regular  employees 
consisting  of  five  eight-hour  days  in  each 
week  and  (2)  may  assign  substitute  employ- 
ees to  duty  on  days  in  addition  to  the  days 
Included  In  the  basic  workweek." 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  the 
bill  was  drafted,  both  the  employee  or- 
ganizations and  the  Post  OflBce  Depart- 
ment were  concerned  that  the  language 
might  prevent  the  assignment  of  sub- 
stitutes to  work  on  Sundays.  It  is  not 
intended  either  by  the  Department,  by 
the  authors  of  the  bill,  or  the  employee 
organizations. 

This  amendment  was  worked  out  to 
clarify  this  to  make  sure  that  the  orig- 
inal intent  of  the  bill  is  carried  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    UDALL 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Udall:  On  page 
12,  strike  out  beginning  with  line  8  on  down 
through  line  9  on  page  13  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  For  officially  ordered  or  approved 
time  worked  on  a  day  referred  to  as  a  holiday 
in  the  Act  of  December  26.  1941  (55  Stat. 
862;  5  U.S.C.  87b).  or  on  a  day  designated 
by  Executive  order  as  a  holiday  for  Federal 
employees,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Postmaster  General,  an  employee  in  the 
PPS  schedule  shall  receive  extra  compensa- 
tion, in  addition  to  any  other  compensation 
provided  for  by  law.  as  follows: 

•'(1)  Each  annual  rate  regular  employee 
in  or  below  salary  level  PPS-10  shall  be  paid 
extra  compensation  at  the  rate  of  100  per 
centum  of  the  hourly  rate  of  basic  compen- 
sation for  his  level  and  step  computed  by 
dividing  the  scheduled  annual  rate  of  basic 
compensation  by  2.080. 

"(2)  Each  annual  rate  regular  employee 
in  or  above  salary  level  PPS-11  shall  be 
granted  compensatory  time  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  time  worked  on  such  holiday 
within  thirty  working  days  thereafter  or.  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Postmaster  General,  in 


lieu  thereof  shall  be  paid  extra  com- 
pensation for  the  time  so  worked  at 
the  rate  of  100  per  centum  of  the 
hourly  rate  of  basic  compensation  for 
his  level  and  step  computed  by  dividing  the 
scheduled  annual  rate  of  basic  compensation 
by  2.080. 

"(3)  For  work  performed  on  Christmas 
Day  (A)  each  annual  rate  regular  employee 
shall  be  paid  extra  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  150  per  centum  of  the  hourly  rate  of  basic 
compensation  for  his  level  and  step,  com- 
puted by  dividing  the  scheduled  annual  rate 
of  basic  compensation  by  2,080,  and  (B)  each 
substitute  employee  shall  be  paid  extra  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  ot  50  per  centum  of 
the  hourly  rate  of  basic  compensation  for 
his  level  and  step." 

Mr.  UDALL  (during  the  reading  of  the 
amendment).  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
rather  lengthy  technical  amendment  and 
deals  with  a  very  minor  subject.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendments  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Udall] ? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentleman 
explain  what  this  amendment  is  about? 

Mr.  UDALL.    Yes;  I  intend  to. 

This  amendment  on  page  12  of  the 
committee  bill  rewrites  the  entire  holi- 
day pay  subsection  so  as  to  eliminate  a 
possible  inequity  that  might  have  oc- 
curred under  the  language  of  the  bill  as 
reported.  We  found,  for  example,  that 
the  language  of  the  reported  bill  would 
have  permitted  substitute  clerks  to  work 
on  holidays  to  be  paid  for  such  work  at 
the  rate  of  only  $2.40  an  hour.  Extra 
workers  under  the  present  law  are  paid 
$2.48  an  hour  when  called  on  to  work  on 
holidays.  This  has  the  approval  of  both 
the  Department  and  the  employee  or- 
ganizations and  there  is  no  objection 
to  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  that  the  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BY   MRS.   SULLIVAN 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Sullivan:  On 
page  25.  line  13.  strike  out  "the  several  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  several  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Canal  Zone". 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  correct 
an  oversight  in  the  bill  and  provide  for 
severance  pay  for  aliens  employed  in  the 
Canal  Zone  by  the  U.S.  Government  on 
the  same  basis  on  which  the  bill  other- 
wise extends  this  benefit  to  aliens  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  "in  the  sev- 
eral States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia." I  might  say  that  we  are  obligated 
by  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Panama 
to  assure  to  Panamanian  citizens  em- 


ployed by  the  canal  or  the  railroad 
equality  of  treatment  with  employees 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  This  was  agreed  to  in  the 
treaty  of  1936.  It  was  fortified  further 
in  the  treaty  of  1955.  which  required 
that  equal  basic  wages  be  paid  to  em- 
ployees in  the  Canal  Zone  irrespective  of 
whether  the  individual  concerned  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama. 

The  Members  of  this  House  all  know, 
from  my  remarks  here  last  Thursday, 
and  the  private  discussions  I  have  had 
with  so  many  of  the  individual  Members, 
how  strongly  I  feel  about  the  proposals 
this  Government  of  ours  has  agreed  to 
in  principle  dealing  with  what  amounts 
to  a  giveaway  of  the  present  Panama 
Canal.    As  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Panama  Canal  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
I  am  vigorously  opposed  to  turning  over 
the  canal,  or  an  equal  share  In  its  man- 
agement, to  the  small  group  of  ruling 
families  of  Panama  who  would  seek  to 
exploit  it  entirely  for  their  own  financial 
gain.   This  has  been  the  history  of  every 
transfer  of  assets  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  to  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
particularly  in  the  1955  treaty.    I  have 
maintained  that  the  average  citizen  of 
Panama  would  derive  little  or  no  benefit 
from  a  further  giveaway  of  Canal  Com- 
pany  assets    to   Panama — fiu-thermore 
that  many  of  the  present  Panamanians 
employed  in  the  Canal  Zone  would  lose 
their  jobs  because  they  would  be  replaced 
at  much  lower  wage  rates. 

All  of  that,  however,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  our  obligation  to  observe  treaty 
commitments  we  have  already  made,  and 
particularly  to  assure  fair  treatment  on 
an  equal  basis  for  those  Panamanian 
citizens  who,  over  many  years  and  onto 
the  third  generation,  have  given  loyal 
and  conscientious  and  faithful  service  to 
the  U.S.  Government  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
Providing  them  with  severance  pay 
on  the  same  basis  as  we  are  providing  in 
this  bill  for  severance  pay  for  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment workers — citizen  or  alien — in 
the  United  States  itself  would  be  a  fur- 
ther demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  wants  to  help  the  people 
of  Panama,  not  exploit  them,  as  their 
own  leaders  so  often  do. 

Therefore.  I  call  upon  the  House  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  to  demonstrate  once 
again,  as  we  have  done  so  often  in  the 
past,  that  we  appreciate  faithful  service 
rendered  to  the  United  States  by  the 
aliens  we  employ  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
that  we  continue  to  adhere  to  the  com- 
mitments we  have  made  for  their  wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  In  order  to  keep  our 
treaty  commitments  and  to  treat  Pana- 
manian citizens  properly  and  in  the 
lashion  we  agreed  to  treat  them,  the 
amendment  is  necessary,  and  I  am 
nappy  to  agree  to  it  and  to  accept  it. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
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Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  find  no  objection 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Mi-s.  Sullivan]. 
I  am  happy  to  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  have  previously  notified  Members  of 
the  House  that  I  had  planned  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  section  of  the  bill 
which  would  in  effect  repeal  the  con- 
fusing, archaic,  12-step — or  what  is  now 
an  11 -step — formula  for  computing  the 
salaries  of  the  staffs  of  individual  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

This  bill  today  will  provide  another 
step,  a  12th  step,  in  this  complicated 
formula. 

Many  Members  have  told  me  that  they 
would  like  to  see  the  formula  repealed 
and  have  one  flat  gross  amount  stated 
so  that  we  would  all  know  where  we 
stood.  Some  Members  have  told  me 
that  the  only  objection  to  such  an 
amendment,  the  only  reason  why  it  has 
not  been  repealed  long  ago,  was  that  the 
present  formula  serves  to  prevent  the 
public  from  knowing  exactly  what  we 
are  paying  our  employees. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  case.  If 
it  were  the  case  with  any  individual 
Member,  we  should  be  ashamed  of  it. 
That  should  not  be  an  excuse  for  not 
repealing  this.  The  public  should  know. 
In  fact,  I  believe  they  do  know. 

More  important,  we  should  know  our- 
selves what  salary  allowances  we  have 
and  should  provide  a  more  convenient 
way  in  which  to  distribute  our  salary 
allowances. 

I  have  been  advised  that  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
would  raise  a  point  of  order  in  the  event 
that  I  offered  the  proposed  amendment. 
I  have  been  advised  that  possibly  it  would 
be  ruled  not  germane  by  the  present 
occupant  of  the  chair.  In  view  of  that, 
I  will  withhold  the  amendment. 

I  have  been  advised  also  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Friedel], 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
which  handles  these  matters,  that  he  will 
give  us  a  hearing  on  this  matter  if  I  in- 
troduce the  proposal  in  the  form  of  a 
separate  bill. 

Is  that  a  correct  understanding? 
Mr.    FRIEDEL.     Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  it  correctly.  We  will  hold  hear- 
ings in  the  latter  part  of  January  or  the 
1st  of  February  next  year.  There  will 
be  a  thorough  hearing.  We  will  go  into 
it  thoroughly.  Perhaps  we  will  adopt 
the  bill.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Mem- 
bers will  desire  to  do.  We  will  consider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  n 

Short  Title 

sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Federal  Salary  Review  Commission  Act". 
Federal  Salary  Review  Commission 

Sec.  202.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  bipartisan  commission,  to  be  known  as  the 
"Federal  Salary  Review  Commission"  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Commission") 
which  shall  be  composed  of  eleven  members' 
of  whom  (1)  five  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  not  more 
than  three  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same 
political  party  and  one  of  whom  so  desig- 
nated by  him  shall  be  Chairman;  (2)  two 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  who  shall  not  be  of  the  same  political 
party;  (3)  two  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who 
shall  not  be  of  the  same  political  party; 
and  (4)  two  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  not 
be  of  the  same  political  party. 

(b)  No  person  holding  any  office,  appoint- 
ive or  elective,  under  the  United  States  (ex- 
cept retired  officers  or  employees)  shaU  be 
eligible  for  appointment  to  the  Commission. 
The  first  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  not  later  than  January  31, 
1966,  and  shall  serve  for  one  year.  New 
members  shall  be  appointed  not  later  than 
January  31  every  fourth  year  thereafter,  be- 
ginning in  1970.  for  the  same  term.  Mem- 
bers shall  not  be  eligible  for  reappointment. 
Members  shall  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  services  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 

(c)  Appointment  of  employees  may  be 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  but 
their  compensation  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.  Executive  departments  'and 
agencies  whose  employees  are  compensated 
under  the  statutory  salary  systems  may  de- 
tail employees  for  service  with  the  Commis- 
sion without  reimbursement.  The  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  may  be  obtained 
by  the  Commission  under  the  authority  of 
section  15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  55a),  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem.  Neces- 
sary funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  expenses  of  the  Commission. 

Commission  salary  reviews  and  reports 
Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  review 
the  compensation.  Including  rates  of  basic 
compensation  and  other  forms  of  compen- 
sation, of  (1)  Senators.  Representatives,  and 
the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico;  (2)  Justices  and  Judges  of  the  United 
States;  and  (3)  the  salary  levels  established 
under  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of 
1964,  with  a  view  to  maintaining  proper 
levels  and  relationships  among  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  these  officers  and 
salary  levels,  and  with  the  salary  rates  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  also  review  the 
principles,  concepts,  structures,  and  inter- 
relationships of  the  statutory  salary  svstems 
governing  the  compensation  of  Federal  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  executive  departments 
and  agencies. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  not  later  than  January  1.  1967.  and 
January  1  of  every  fourth  year  thereafter  be- 
ginning in  1971,  a  report  containing  Its 
recommendations  concerning  rates  of  basic 
compensation  and  other  forms  of  compen- 
sation for  the  categories  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  concerning  the 
principles,  structure,  and  rates  of  the 
statutory  salary  systems  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (b)    of  this  section,  and  concerning 
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such  other  matters   relating   to   compensa-   - 
tlon  as  It  deems  pertinent.  « 

Submission   of   compensation   recommenda- 
tions to  Congress 
Sec.  204.  The    President,    after    considera- 
tion of  such  report,  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress,    not   later   than    March    31.    1967, 
and  not  later  than  March  31  of  every  fourth 
year    thereafter,    beginning     In     1971,     his 
recommendations   as   to   the   rates   of   basic 
compensation  for  the  categories  referred  to 
In  section  203  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  title. 
Permanent  system  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance    of    proper    salary    relation- 
ships in  Federal  executive,  judicial,  con- 
gressional, and  career  salaries 
Sec.  205.  Whenever  the  salary  rates  of  the 
General  Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  are  increased  by  or  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  salary  rate  of  each  ofHce 
or  position  within  the  purview  of  sections 
203  and  204  of  title  II.  sections  303  and  304 
of  title  III.  and  section  403  of  title  IV,  of  the 
Government  Employees  Salary  Reform  Act  of 
1964.   as   amended    (78   Stat.   400).   shall   be 
increased  automatically,  effective  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  Congress  which  begins 
immediately   following  the  Congress  during 
which  the  salary  rates  of  such  schedule  are 
so  increased,  by  a  percentage  equal  to  the 
greater  of — 

( 1 )  the  percentage  of  the  Increase  so  made 
in  the  maximum  salary  rate  of  such  schedule, 
or 

(2)  the  average  percentage  of  the  in- 
creases so  made  in  the  respective  maximum 
salary  rates  of  all  grades  of  such  schedule. 

Mr.  UDALL  finterrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  title  n 
be  dispensed  with,  that  It  be  printed  in 
*  the  Record  at  this  point  and  considered 
as  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BT      MR.      BROYHILL     OF 
NORTH    CAROLINA 

Mr,  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brothill  of 
North  Carolina:  On  page  38,  strike  out  line 
9  and  all  that  follows  through  line  5  on 
page  39. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  wish  to  propose  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment.  Shall  I 
offer  that  now,  or  after  the  gentleman 
is  recognized  to  speak  on  his  amend- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  gentleman's  substitute 
amendment  willl&e  in  order  and  may  be 
offered  after  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Broyhill],  has  used  his 
time. 

Mr,  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  quite  a  bit  dur- 
ing general  debate.  The  amendment 
would  strike  section  205.  which  would 
give  an  automatic  pay  increase  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  Cabinet  officers,  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  branch,  and  also  to 
judges. 

It  is  my  feeling,  which  I  stated  in  gen- 
eral debate,  that  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  are  abdicating  their  responsi- 


bility in  this  area.  The  committee  and 
also  the  Congress  should  go  into  the  rec- 
ommendations which  will  be  made  by  the 
Federal  Salary  Review  Commission, 
which  is  to  be  set  up  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 202.  We  should  go  into  these 
recommendations  very  carefully  and 
come  out  with  some  specific  recommen- 
dations as  to  what  the  salaries  should 
be.  We  should  not  try  to  hide  behind 
any  salary  increases  that  Federal  work- 
ers might  get  under  the  comparability 
principle.  We  should  take  out  this  sec- 
tion and  meet  our  responsibilities  four- 
square. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  earnest  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Broyhill]  to  strike 
out  the  congressional  pay  raises. 

While  I  am  one  of  the  few  Members 
of  this  House  with  absolutely  no  other 
income  than  my  salary,  I  am  happy  with 
the  more  than  generous  increase  last 
year.  I  think  the  Congress  can  easily 
wait  until  the  need  is  urgent  before 
raising  congressional  salaries  again,  and 
the  Members  can  act  forthrightly  and 
meet  the  issue  head  on  when  the  need 
does  arise. 

Our  predecessors  raised  our  salaries 
$625  per  month  last  year,  and  within  9 
months  of  its  effectiveness  it  is  proposed 
that  we  provide  two  more — not  one,  but 
two — additional  raises,  the  first  of  $100 
per  month. 

To  me  this  is  indefensible  upon  any 
grounds — fiscal,  moral,  or  political,  even 
though  the  effectiveness  is  postponed. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CORBETT 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  substitute  to  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Corbett  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Brot- 
hill] :  Pages  38  and  39.  strike  out  all  of 
section  205  including  the  center  heading  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"PERMANENT  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  PROPER  SALARY  RELA- 
TIONSHIPS IN  FEDERAL  EXECUTIVE,  JtTDICIAL, 
CONGRESSIONAL,    AND    CAREER    SALARIES 

"Sec.  205.  Whenever  the  salary  rates  of  the 
General  Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  are  increased,  effective 
after  January  1,  1967,  by  or  pursuant  to  law, 
the  salary  rate  of  each  oflBce  or  position 
within  the  purview  of  sections  203  and  204 
of  title  n,  sections  303  and  304  of  title  HI. 
and  section  403  of  title  IV.  of  the  Govern- 
ment Employees  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended  (78  Stat.  400) ,  shall  be  Increased 
automatically,  effective  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  Congress  which  begins  immediately 
following  the  Congress  during  which  the 
salary  rates  of  such  schedule  are  so  increased, 
by   a   percentage   equal   to   the   greater  of — 

"  ( 1 )  the  percentage  of  the  Increase  so  made 
In  the  maximum  salary  rate  of  such  sched- 
ule, or 

"(2)  the  average  percentage  of  the  In- 
creases so  made  in  the  respective  maximum 
salary  rates  of  all  grades  of  such  schedule." 


Mr.  CORBETT  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  substitute  amendment) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  full  at 
this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  of  tills  amendment  is  to  prevent 
the  necessity  in  the  predictable  future 
of  the  Congress  having  to  face  the  job 
of  raising  its  own  salary  by  meeting  here 
and  voting.  The  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Udall],  when  he  put  this  pro- 
vision in  a  year  ago  performed  a  good 
service  because  he  made  it  possible  when 
the  salary  schedule  is  moving  up  to  the 
point  where  the  congressional  salary 
ceiling  is  acting  to  compress  the  whole 
salary  schedule  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, then  the  congressional  salary 
would  automatically  go  up  in  line  with 
the  amount  that  level  18  goes  up  or  the 
average  for  the  whole  classified  service 
goes  up  if  the  compression  has  already 
hit  level  18. 

This  formula  should  be  preserved.  The 
only  way  to  preserve  it  is  to  adopt  the 
amendment  I  have  introduced.  The 
choice  is  either  to  have  an  automatic 
increase  or  else  to  come  in  here  some- 
day in  a  couple  of  years  and  vote  a  con- 
gressional pay  raise  with  all  of  the  at- 
tendant publicity  and  criticism  which 
occurs.  I  think  this  other  fact  ought  to 
be  emphasized  also:  If  the  Congress 
wants  to  come  in  and  vote  itself  a  pay 
raise,  regardless  of  this  provision,  it  can 
go  ahead  and  do  it  anyhow.  You  can 
come  in  here  and  vote  yourself  a  $5,000 
increase  in  salary  if  you  want  to,  but  this 
provision  simply  provides  that  for  Cabi- 
net ofiBcers,  judges,  top  executives,  and 
Members  of  Congress,  you  can  get  an 
automatic  increase  following  1969  which 
will  be  right  in  harmony  with  the  classi- 
fied pay  raises  and  keep  things  in  proper 
balance.  I  submit  to  you  that  this  for- 
mula would  make  a  real  contribution  to 
the  continuation  of  orderly  procedure  re- 
garding salaries.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
it  will  pass  with  your  enthusiastic  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  What  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying  is  that  the  two  raises 
provided  in  this  bill  will  not  affect  con- 
gressional salaries  but  any  raises  other 
than  these  two  will  provide  an  automatic 
increase  in  congressional  salaries? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  greatly  appreciate 
the  gentleman  pointing  that  out.  In 
other  words,  in  this  bill  where  you  have 
a  rai.se  occurring  in  October  1965  and  in 
October  1966,  it  will  not  become  effective 
in  January  1967.  but  only  pay  raises  that 
we  misht  pass  after  January  1967  wi^ 
have  this  effect.  We  will  know  full  well 
when  we  pass  them  that  they  will  be- 
come effective  in  1969. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 
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Mr.  WAGGONNER.  In  effect  what 
the  gentleman's  substitute  does  is  simply 
to  change  the  effective  date  of  the  com- 
mitttee  bill  from  January  1967  to  Jan- 
uary 1969  but  will  not  allow  cumulative 
increases  passed  by  the  Salary  Act  of 
1965  which  take  effect  in  1965  and  1966. 
Mr.  CORBETT.  It  would  not  allow 
them  to  take  effect  in  1967  and,  in  other 
words,  we  would  not  be  having  any  con- 
gressional pay  raise  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  POOL.    Mr.  Chairman,  w'ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CORBETT.    I  yield. 
Mr.  POOL.    In  other  words,  what  the 
gentleman  is  telling  this  House  is  that 
they  are  going  to  raise  the  salaries  of 
all  Federal  employees  and  Members  of 
Congress  are  going  to  wait  until  1969  to 
get  a  raise,  is  that  right? 
Mr.  CORBETT.    And  Cabinet  officers. 
Mr.  POOL.    I  am  against  the  gentle- 
man's proposal  and  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment is  defeated. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  gives  him  every  right  to  be 
as  wrong  as  he  wants  to  be. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  last  2  years  I 
have  been  engaged  in  urging  pay  raises 
for  Members  of  Congress.  The  one  thing 
that  I  have  wanted  to  do — and  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
for  his  vei-y  constructive  part  in  this 
matter — the  one  thing  I  have  wanted  to 
do  is  to  make  sure  that  we  tackle  this 
matter  once  and  for  all  and  get  rid  of 
it,  and  that  never  again,  as  long  as  we 
have  a  Congress,  will  Members  be  put  In 
this  unfortunate  position  of  having  to 
come  in  here  and  being  the  only  Fed- 
eral employees  that  have  to  take  a  posi- 
tion of  voting  on  their  own  pay. 

We  devised  a  formula  which  simply 
keeps  the  system  in  balance.  It  keeps 
the  system  in  balance  all  the  way  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  and  from  now  f or- 
evermore  will  make  sure  that  congres- 
sional salaries.  Cabinet  officers'  salaries 
and  Federal  judges'  salaries  are  related 
to  the  Federal  salary  system.  Every  time 
this  comes  up  we  get  an  acute  case  of 
congressional  shakes  and  trepidations; 
and  Members  say.  If  we  vote  a  salary 
raise  in  1967  or  1969  or  1981  or  1985,  if 
there  is  any  bill  that  even  hints  or  smells 
or  suggests  that  there  might  be  a  salary 
raise  involved  for  Congress  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  is  going  to  go  down 
the  drain. 

Members  who  were  here  In  the  last 
Congress  know  that  we  faced  up  to  this 
question.  I  hear  speeches  around  here 
all  the  time  to  the  effect,  "Let  us  face  our 
responsibilities,  let  us  not  be  afraid." 
This  is  a  tough  responsibility  that  we 
have.  You  have  got  a  chance  now  to  set 
up  some  machinery  that  will  forever 
resolve  the  question.  All  you  have  to  do 
IS  to  march  down  the  teller  line  or  stand 
up  and  be  counted  one  time  tonight,  and 
that  will  be  the  end  of  it.  It  will  be  done 
for  all  time. 

I  have  never  talked  to  a  Member  yet 
J^ho  has  quarreled  with  the  basis  of  what 
I  am  trying  to  do  here  in  this  proposal, 
m  this  bill,  and  that  is  set  up  some  ade- 
quate machinery.     I  have  more  confi- 


dence in  the  American  people  than  to 
think  that  they  are  a  bunch  of  simple, 
foolish  people,  unsophisticated  people, 
who  do  not  recognize  that  this  is  the 
biggest  enterprise  on  earth.  We  are  the 
board  of  directors  for  a  $100  billion  busi- 
ness. We  control  giant  departments. 
We  write  the  laws  on  which  depend  the 
safety  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  I  think  the  people  recog- 
nize that  we  ought  to  be  heard,  and  that 
we  ought  to  be  paid  at  least  as  much  as 
the  third  vice  president  of  some  New 
York  bank  or  the  second  vice  president 
of  some  corporation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  leave  you  with 
one  thought.  Many  Members  have  said 
that  a  1967  pay  raise,  not  this  year,  but 
next  year  or  the  year  after,  would  be 
difficult.  Whatever  you  do,  I  hope  and 
pray  that  you  vote  down  the  amendment 
and  the  Corbett  substitute.  If  you  can- 
not go  all  the  way  with  it,  and  we  get 
down  to  the  question  whether  you  are 
going  to  have  this  machinery  or  not, 
then  you  ought  to  support  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  on  his  substitute,  be- 
cause this  is  the  thing  that  would  estab- 
lish the  permanent  machinery.  Let  us 
get  this  resolved  tonight,  because  in  the 
last  100  years  before  1964,  Congress  raised 
its  pay  four  times,  an  average  of  once 
every  25  years. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  a 
beating  on  this  for  2  years.  If  we  cannot 
write  this  permanent  machinery  into  law 
tonight,  I  quit;  I  am  not  going  to  fight 
the  battle  any  more.  And  I  am  telling 
you  that  it  will  be  15  or  20  years  before 
any  adjustments  are  made  for  Federal 
judges.  Federal  executives,  or  Members 
of  Congress.  This  is  the  important  de- 
cision that  we  face. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  any  Member  who  argued 
against  a  pay  raise  2  years  ago  who  re- 
fused to  accept  the  increased  salary? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  am  advised  by  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  that  there  was  no  such 
instance. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
immediately  following  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Bald- 
win]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  indicate  my  strong  support  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  salary  of  Congressmen  should  not 
be  tied  automatically  to  the  salary  level 
of  other  Federal  employees.    Any  pro- 


posal put  forth  In  the  future  to  Increase 
the  pay  of  postal  and  other  civil  service 
employees  ought  to  be  judged  on  its  own 
merit.  But  a  Congressman  would  have 
difficulty  judging  such  a  proposal  solely 
on  its  merit  if  his  own  salary  is  going 
to  be  affected  by  his  vote. 

Whether  Federal  civil  service  em- 
ployees would  gain  or  lose  by  having 
their  pay  tied  to  congressional  salaries 
is  a  matter  on  which  opinions  may  differ. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sal- 
aries of  Federal  employees  will  be  af- 
fected by  such  an  arrangement. 

Because  Congressmen  are  usually  re- 
luctant to  vote  themselves  a  pay  raise — 
and  they  do  so  only  at  infrequent  inter- 
vals— I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Fed- 
eral employees  would  be  prejudiced  and 
would  actually  suffer  in  the  future  under 
such  an  arrangement. 

In  any  event,  I  am  confident  the  pub- 
lic interest  would  suffer.  I  feel  so 
strongly  on  this  point  that  I  intend  to 
vote  against  the  pending  bill  unless  the 
automatic  congressional  pay  feature  Is 
removed.  If  the  Broyhill  amendment 
is  adopted,  then  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Broyhill]  and  in  opposition  to  the  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Corbett]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
either  section  205  In  the  bill  or  the  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  Is  basically  a  dodge  as  far 
as  congressional  responsibilities  are  con- 
cerned. In  either  case  it  is  evident  that 
the  objective  of  It  Is  to  enable  Members 
of  Congress  to  avoid  telling  their  con- 
stituents whether  or  not  they  individu- 
ally voted  themselves  or  had  any  part 
in  pay  raises  affecting  Members  of 
Congress. 

Basically,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
dodge  of  our  congressional  responsi- 
bilities. 

This  Is  likewise  true  In  the  case  of  pay 
for  the  judges  and  for  the  pay  of  Cabinet 
officers. 

Last  year  in  our  best  judgment  we  de- 
cided to  make  a  different  percentage  in- 
crease In  the  pay  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  than  we  did  In  the  case 
of  the  pay  of  the  Cabinet  members  or 
the  Members  of  Congress.  We  decided 
that  the  pay  Increase  for  the  judges 
should  be  different  percentagewise  than 
the  pay  increase  for  Cabinet  officers,  or 
the  pay  increase  for  Members  of 
Congress. 

I  do  not  know  whether  4  years  from 
now  It  will  be  good  judgment  for  us  to 
give  the  same  percentage  increase  to  the 
members  of  the  judicial  branch  as  to  the 
Cabinet  officials  or  to  the  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  should  re- 
serve our  right  to  make  that  decision  at 
that  time  and  not  dodge  this  responsi- 
bility and  go  out  to  our  constituents  and 
say,  "Yes,  we  did  get  a  pay  raise,  but 
we  had  nothing  to  do  with  It;  It  was  done 
by  some  previous  Congress  and  we  wash 
our  hands  of  it  and  we  have  no  respon- 
sibility for  It." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  my  concept 
of  the  responsibility  given  to  us  under 
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the  Constitution  as  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  and  for  this  reason 
I  support  the  Broyhill  amendment. 

Mr.  NELiSE3^.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  Broyhill  amendment  to  this 
bill — because  Members  of  Congress 
should  set  the  example  in  trying  to  hold 
the  line  on  the  runaway  inflationary 
trend  that  seems  to  prevail. 

The  Broyhill  amendment  would  strike 
from  this  bill  the  salary  increase  proposed 
for  Members  of  Congress  and  I  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Broyhill  amendment. 

I  had  a  similar  amendment  to  offer  but 
because  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
he  was  recognized  first. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  adopt  either  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  relative  to  congres- 
sional pay  raises  on  the  Corbett  substi- 
tute is  to  avoid  our  responsibilities  to  our 
constituents.  In  view  of  our  huge  deficit, 
the  enormous  expenditures  for  question- 
able domestic  programs,  the  additional 
outlay  of  funds  necessitated  by  the  Viet- 
•namese  war  and  the  sacrifices  we  are 
called  upon  to  make  in  the  cause  of  na- 
tional defense,  it  is  absolutely  imperative 
that  we  curtail  nonessential  expenditures. 
Certainly  after  receiving  a  huge  salary 
increase  last  year.  Congress  should  not 
now  turn  around,  under  these  circum- 
stances and  imnttdiately  increase  its  sal- 
ary again.  How  can  this  Government 
justify  asking  industry  to  curtail  price 
increases,  or  labor  to  limit  wage  increases 
to  3  or  4  percent,  then  turn  around  and 
raise  the  salary  of  Congress  by  more  than 

II  percent  after  such  a  large  raise  last 
year.  This  Congress  has  demonstrated 
very  little  fiscal  responsibility,  but  to  add 
another  pay  raise  now  is  taxing  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Committee 
to  adopt  the  Broyhill  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Broyhill  amendment  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Corbett]  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  matter  how  thin  or 
thich  it  is  cut,  the  Corbett  amendment 
means  an  automatic  pay  increase  after  a 
period  of  time  for  Members  of  Congress. 
In  other  words.  Members  of  Congress 
voting  for  an  increase  for  Federal  em- 
ployees at  a  future  time,  will  automat- 
ically benefit  from  the  increase  that  they 
have  voted  for  the  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with  the  gentle- 
man frcwn  California  [Mr.  Baldwin]  in 
asserting  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
what  the  situation  will  be  in  this  coun- 
try 2  years  hence  or  even  a  year  hence 
with  respect  to  Government  finances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  ducking  and 
dodging.  With  the  provision  in  the  bill 
or  with  the  Corbett  amendment  we  are 
ducking  and  dodging  on  this  issue.  We 
are  riding  on  the  coattails  of  salary  in- 
creases which  the  Congress  itself  will 
vote  to  Federal  employees. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  House  to  de- 
feat the  Corbett  amendment  and  adopt 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Broyhill],  which  will  strike  out 
automatic  pay  increases  for  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  3^eld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  simply  want  to  say 
that  there  will  be  some  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  who  share  your  views.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  the  Broyhill 
amendment  should  pass  and  that  the 
Corbett  amendment  should  not. 

I  believe  it  is  our  responsibility,  and  I 
think  the  people  expect  us  to  come  here 
and  say  when  we  are  going  to  raise  our 
salaries.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
duck  it.  I  think  when  that  time  comes 
we  ought  to  rise  up  to  it  and  for  that  rea- 
son I  am  in  agreement  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Baldwin]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross] 
with  whom  I  do  not  always  agree,  but  I 
do  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  says  we  are  ducking  and  dodging 
on  this  Issue  and  let  us  not  duck  or 
dodge  our  responsibilities. 

Last  year  we  had  a  pay  bill  which 
after  15  years  would  have  raised  what 
was  largely  an  outrageously  low  congres- 
sional salary.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  faced  his  responsibility  by  voting 
against  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yet,  when  we  propose 
to  do  this  in  an  orderly  fashion  and  in 
a  permanent  fashion  that  will 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  I  will  not  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  this  is  meeting 
squarely  the  issue  of  a  pay  increase  for 
Members  of  Congress,  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  Federal  judiciary. 

We  would  not  be  facing  up  to  our 
responsibility  in  orderly  fashion.  We 
would  be  riding  the  coattails  of  future 
increases  which  we  voted  to  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government.  This  is 
what  we  will  be  doing  unless  we  adopt 
the  Broyhill  amendment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Corbett  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  be  as  practical  as 
we  can.  It  is  not  easy  for  Members  to 
vote  themselves  a  pay  increase.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  something  we  natur- 
ally duck.  But.  let  us  look  at  the  facts  of 
life.  Sooner  or  later  there  will  be  an- 
other congressional  salary  increase. 
Maybe  it  is  not  going  to  be  in  1969  or 
1970,  it  may  be  in  1971  or  1975.  If  we 
wait  without  setting  up  a  proper  proce- 
dure we  will  be  forced  to  consider  tre- 
mendous increases  In  our  salaries,  be- 
cause a  raise  from  $30,000  to  $40,000  in 
1975  would  follow  a  pattern.  The  raise 
from  $22,500  to  $30,000  was  too  much  at 
one  time. 

If  we  establish  the  machinery  for  a 
small  percentage  increase  in  salaries 
based  on  the  cost  of  living  and  other 


factors,  I  believe  it  will  be  the  most  effec- 
tive way  of  meeting  this  subject. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  has  spent 
most  of  the  afternoon  receiving  com- 
mendations of  Members  for  handling  the 
biU.  This  is  the  section  of  the  bill 
wherein  he  devoted  special  attention.  He 
recognized  that  it  is  not  an  easy  thing 
politically  to  be  advocating  a  pay  in- 
crease for  himself  and  534  other  Mem- 
bers. But  he  wants  to  do  the  practical 
thing.  This  is  the  practical,  long-term 
approach,  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  offered  the  additional  prac- 
ticability of  not  putting  the  burden  of  a 
pay  increase  on  any  Member  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress. 

If  we  want  to  be  practical,  if  we  want 
to  approach  this  from  the  standpoint  of 
orderly  procedure,  this  is  the  answer. 
We  will  not  have  to  jump  our  salaries 
years  from  now  when  the  financial  pres- 
sures on  Members  may  require  it.  We 
also  recognize  there  are  individual  Mem- 
bers who  could  afford  to  give  away  their 
salary,  but  there  are  Members  having  a 
hkrd  time  making  ends  meet.  We  can- 
not adjust  salaries  to  suit  the  personal 
background  of  the  individual.  But  we 
can  do  the  most  practical  thing,  and  that 
is  to  accept  the  proposal  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  that  will  estab- 
lish, come  1969.  in  an  orderly  and  con- 
trolled way,  an  increase  in  the  congres- 
sional salaries. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  come  1967  we  will  have  an- 
other Federal  pay  bill  on  the  floor,  so  that 
if  at  that  time  the  economic  position  of 
the  countiT  has  changed,  if  at  that  time 
the  cost  of  keeping  the  peace  will  have 
risen  to  new  heights,  we  could  revoke  the 
Corbett  amendment. 

In  other  words,  we  will  have  another 
shot  at  this.  But  the  logical  way  to  pro- 
ceed and  the  really  honest  and  effective 
way  to  proceed  is  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  POOL.  In  my  opinion,  the  logical 
way  to  proceed  is  to  raise  the  Congress- 
man's salary  every  time  Federal  em- 
ployees get  a  raise.  Then  you  would  not 
have  to  come  out  here  and  try  to  get  a 
raise  of  $7,500  or  $10,000.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  raise.  That  is  what 
happened  the  last  tinxe.  Be  practical 
about  this.  The  American  public  is  not 
going  to  get  mad  at  Congressmen  for  do- 
ing the  right  thing.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  Congressmen  getting  the 
same  increases  and  raises  that  other 
Federal  employees  get,  and  if  anybody 
can  show  me  that  I  am  wrong  on  that,  I 
will  resign  from  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  we  are  apparently 
about  to  climb  on  the  backs  of  the  Fed- 
eral employees  and  get  a  ride;  is  that 
about  the  situation? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  knows  that  I  opposed  last 
year's  congressional  pay  bill  because  W 
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was  too  large  an  increase  in  1  year.  The 
way  to  meet  the  problem  Is  by  an  orderly 
procedure.  But  so  that  I  will  not  be  mis- 
understood, let  me  emphasize  to  the 
Members  that  my  support  of  the  Udall- 
Corbett  position  is  an  individual  position. 
At  this  point  I  am  no  longer  speaking  for 
the  administration. 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  and 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor  will  delete  that 
section  of  the  bill  which  provides  for 
Members  of  Congress  when  other  em- 
ployees receive  such  a  raise.  I  offer  this 
amendment  in  order  that  I  might  vote 
for  this  bill,  which  would  grant  a  much- 
needed  pay  raise  to  the  other  men  and 
women  who  work  so  diligently  for  our 
Government.  If  the  provision  for  auto- 
matic pay  increases  remains  in  this  bill, 
I  am  certain  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  be  forced 
to  join  with  me  in  opposing  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  pay  raise  for  Members  of  Congress 
could  amount  to  almost  10  percent  when 
the  90th  Congress  convenes  in  January 
of  1967.  I  oppose  this  raise  and  such 
future  automatic  raises  for  two  reasons: 

First  of  all,  this — the  89th  Congress — 
is  the  recipient  of  a  whopping  $7,500  per 
year  boost  in  pay  increase.  This  raise  is 
more  than  the  entire  income  of  most  of 
the  residents  of  my  district. 

Earlier  this  year,  this  body  decided  to 
raise  the  salaries  of  Army  privates  $8  per 
month  but  now  is  considering  giving  it- 
self another  raise  which  could  amount  to 
$3,000  per  year.  I  do  not  believe,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  American  people  will 
stand  for  such  an  inequity. 

Second,  I  recognize  the  fact  that  on 
occasion  a  pay  raise  for  Members  of 
Congress  will  be  justified.  On  those  oc- 
casions, I  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  also  recognize  the  need  and  will 
not  object  to  the  Congress  authorizing 
such  an  increase.  But,  I  sincerely  believe 
that  the  people  whom  we  represent  will 
object  to  authorizing  such  automatic  pay 
raises,  whether  or  not  they  are  war- 
ranted. No  Member  should  object  to 
standing  up  and  casting  his  vote  to  raise 
his  salary  as  has  always  been  done  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  vitally  important  that  we  remove  this 
section  from  the  bill.  If  the  Members 
of  this  body  believe  that  such  a  raise  is 
justified,  let  us  bring  up  such  a  bill  and 
vote  on  it.  If  we  do  so,  the  American 
people  will  know  where  each  one  of  us 
stands  on  the  issue.  If  we  vote  on  such 
a  bill,  it  will  pass  or  meet  defeat  on  its 
merits.  But  to  allow  such  a  raise  to 
come  through  the  back  door — through 
the  provision  of  automatic  pay  raises — I 
believe  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
will  be  abdicating  their  responsibility. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  such  pay  raise 
is  warranted  at  this  time.  We  cannot 
very  well  discuss  the  problems  of  poverty 
on  one  day  and  on  the  next  earmark 


funds  far  into  the  future  which  will  be 
used  to  pad  salaries  of  that  segment  of 
the  population  which  needs  it  least. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  amendment  which 
will  delete  this  section  of  the  bill.  With 
the  deletion  of  this  section,  we  will  assure 
passage  of  legislation  which  provides  a 
warranted  raise  for  our  civil  employees. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Broyhill  amendment. 
The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Baldwin]  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]  made  excellent  statements 
and  I  commend  them.  If  the  congres- 
sional pay  increase  is  to  be  automatic 
each  time  there  is  a  classified  and  postal 
employees  pay  increase,  we  will  have 
placed  every  future  pay  increase  bill  in 
the  future  in  the  same  untenable  posi- 
tion that  last  year  increase  was  placed. 
I  felt  that  a  $7,500  pay  increase  was  not 
justified  nor  was  the  increase  for  execu- 
tive and  judicial  positions.  The  situa- 
tion will  just  be  continued  in  the  future 
with  this  automatic  increase  so  I  ask 
that  the  Broyhill  amendment  be  adopted. 
Our  present  salary  ought  to  stand  for 
some  time  into  the  future  and  any  fur- 
ther Increase  ought  to  come  only  after 
the  report  of  a  thorough  executive,  con- 
gressional task  force  study. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cor- 
bett] for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Broyhill]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  re- 
curs on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Broyhill]. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  again 
read  the  amendment  on  which  we  are 
about  to  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  again  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Broy- 
hill]. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  "noes"  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Broyhill 
of  North  Carolina  and  Mr.  Udall. 

The  Committee  divided  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  111,  noes 
135. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     ROGERS     OF 
COLORADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  two  perfecting  amendments. 


and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objeotion, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  oflfered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Colorado:  On  page  37,  line  6,  after  "States" 
insert  the  following:  ",  Referees  in  Bank- 
ruptcy, the  Director  and  the  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts,  and  Commissioners  of  the 
Court  of  Claims". 

On  page  38,  line  17.  delete  the  word  "sec- 
tion: and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sections 
402(d)  and". 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, these  are  two  perfecting  amend- 
ments which  I  believe  came  about  as  a 
result  of  an  oversight. 

The  first  amendment  would  include 
certain  judicial  officers  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Federal  salary  review  author- 
ized under  section  203(a)  of  the  bill. 

The  second  amendment  would  include 
referees  in  bankruptcy  in  section  205  of 
the  bill  which  provides  for  automatic  ad- 
justment in  salary  rates  for  Federal  ex- 
ecutives, judges,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Both  amendments  would  perfect  the 
bill  and  would  carry  forward  the  uniform 
treatment  of  certain  judicial  oflBcers  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  contained  in 
Public  Law  88-426,  the  Federal  Judiciary 
Salary  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  have  studied  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentlemen. 
They  were  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  Courts.  They  are  neces- 
sitated because  we  were  not  given  the 
information  in  time  by  the  court  system. 
They  have  no  cost  associated  with  them. 
I  believe  they  are  good  amendments,  and 
I  support  them. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  colleagues  that, 
so  far  as  I  know,  we  have  disposed  of 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  amendments  to 
be  proposed.  In  view  of  the  kind  of 
things  which  have  been  said  today,  I 
thought  I  might  balance  the  day  up  by 
losing  some  of  my  friends,  in  reading  to 
the  House  some  poetry.  I  had  compiled 
a  poem  in  honor  of  this  occasion. 

We  have  heard  so  much  about  guide- 
lines and  inflation  and  the  difficulties  we 
had  in  connection  with  this,  so,  with 
apologies  to  Robert  W.  Service,  H.  R. 
Gross,  Billy  Matthews,  and  some  of 
the  other  great  poets  of  the  House,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  passed 
the  arts  and  humanities  bill,  and  in  view 
of  the  need  for  culture  in  the  Nation  and 
in  the  House,  perhaps  a  little  poetry 
would  end  the  day  on  a  proper  note. 

This  great  document  goes  as  follows: 

An  Ods  to  Souk  Ouidxlines 

Oh,   the   Capitol   lights   have  seen  strange 
sights. 
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But  the  strangest  they  ever  did  see 
Was  the  flght  on  the  HUl  for  the  salary  bill 
To  give  full  comparability. 

Oh  the  threat  of  Inflation,  the  debt  of  the 
Nation, 
Cause  the  mailman's  pay  to  lag  behind, 
you  see. 
But  it's  not  the  same  tough  deal  when  you 
get  to  U.S.  Steel 
Or  the  generals  and  the  brass  at  DOD. 

Four  percent's  okay  for  Abel  sitting  at  the 
salary  table. 
And  it's  good  for  you  and  me  and  General 
Motors, 
But   for    the    postal    clerk?     Why,    by   some 
strange  quirk. 
This  would  shock  the  mass  of  undecided 
voters. 

Should  the  pay   be  quite  inferior  down  at 
Justice  and  Interior, 
While   truckers   and   longshoremen   climb 
up  high? 
Would  it  really  be  unbearable  to  make  the 
pay  comparable 
For  your  mailmen  and  the  boys  at  FBI? 

Should    we    heed    the   rigid   guidelines   and 

leave  NASA  on  the  sidelines. 

And  tell  them  maybe  later  will  be  fine? 

Should  the  Federal  men  all  moonlight,  and 

their  friend  give  up  the  fight. 

And  maybe  do  the  Job  in  69. 

At  the  risk  of  my  life  I  will  read  one 
final  stanza,  since  I  have  had  such  an 
enthusiastic  reception: 

To  you  in  the  Grand  Old  Party,  make  your 
speeches  loud  and  hearty. 
And  should  the  final  voting  turn  out  close, 
I  think  you  really  oughter  recall  our  friend 
Goldwater — 
Vote  with  us  and  not  the  fearless  H.  R. 
Gross. 

amendment  offered  by  mr.  vtgorito 

Mr.    VIGORITO.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  VicoRno:  Page 
38,  line  16,  strike  out  "sections  203  and  204" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  203". 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  it. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  vmderstood  that  this 
section  had  just  been  voted  on  and  the 
matter  disposed  of  in  relation  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Corbett]  and 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 

BrO  YHILL 1 . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  answer  to  the 
parliamentary  inquiry,  the  Chair  will 
state  that  the  section  Is  still  open  for 
amendments  and  clarifying  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  a  very  simple  and  brief 
amendment.  It  differs  from  a  preceding 
amendment  that  was  defeated  earlier 
which  struck  out  the  whole  section  from 
line  9  on  down  to  the  following  page. 
My  amendment  merely  will  strike  out 
and  eliminate  the  automatic  pay  raises 
for  Members  of  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MS.  JONIS  OT 
MISSOURI 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri: On  page  39,  line  5,  substitute  a  semi- 
colon for  the  period  and  add  the  following 
proviso :  "Provided,  That  there  shall  be  no  in- 
crease in  any  congressional  salaries  until  and 
unless  there  shall  have  been  a  reduction  In 
the  national  debt,  and  the  Congress  shall 
have  curtailed  appropriations  to  the  extent 
that  a  balanced  budget  has  been  maintained 
for  the  two  fiscal  years  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Congress  in  which  such  increase  in 
salaries  would  have  taken  place." 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  heard  a  lot  about  respon- 
sibility. We  have  heard  a  lot  about 
comparability.  All  this  amendment 
seeks  to  do  is,  if  we  operate  this  Gov- 
ernment in  a  businesslike  manner,  and 
if  we  try  to  conserve  the  finances  of  the 
Government,  then  I  think  we  would  be 
entitled  to  a  pay  raise.  During  the  past 
12  years,  in  10  of  those  years  we  were 
having  about  the  most  prosperous  times 
we  could  have  had,  but  the  national  debt 
has  continued  to  go  up.  We  had  a  bal- 
anced budget  I  think  2  years  out  of  the 
last  20.  If  we  are  the  operators  and  are 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  this 
Government,  we  are  doing  a  pretty  poor 
job,  because  we  continue  to  lose  money 
every  year.  We  do  not  have  the  intel- 
ligence or  the  nerve  to  tax  people  enough 
to  pay  for  all  of  the  commitments  we 
are  making  all  over  the  land.  All  this 
means  is  that  when  Congress  meets  its 
responsibility  in  balancing  the  budget, 
then  I  think  you  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity and  would  deserve  an  increase 
in  pay.  Until  that  time  comes  I  do  not 
think  we  have  any  reason  to  ask  the  peo- 
ple to  pay  us  an  increased  salary.  If  you 
were  operating  a  private  business  and 
your  board  o."  directors  could  not  op- 
erate that  business  properly,  I  do  not 
think  they  would  feel  as  though  the 
stockholders  should  increase  the  salary 
of  those  who  were  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  that  business.  I  think  this 
amendment  here  would  place  the  re- 
sponsibility where  it  belongs.  When  you 
do  a  good  job  you  will  be  eligible  for  a 
pay  increase. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  purposes  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment but  on  three  conditions  I  might 
find  it  possible  to  vote  for  it.  First,  if 
it  is  defeated,  if  the  gentleman  will  re- 
fuse to  take  the  salary  increase.  I  no- 
tice he  did  not  refuse  to  take  the  last  one, 
although  he  is  against  it. 

Second,  if  the  budget  is  not  balanced, 
if  he  will  give  up  his  trips  to  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  which  sometimes 
take  him  around  the  world. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  not  going  to  give  up 
any  of  my  trips. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    All  right. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Because  I  am  for  the  bill. 
And.  third,  if  the  gentleman  will  vote  to 
cut  up  the  sugar  lumps  and  cut  giving 
out  all  of  this  gravy  in  sugar,  and  what- 
have-you,  to  the  sugar  producers,  if  we 
will  just  tax  that  instead  of  giving  it 
around  willy-nilly  to  the  one  who  has 
the  highest  paid  lobbyist,  maybe  we  can 
balance  the  budget.    If  you  will  agree  to 


those  three  things,  I  will  vote  for  your 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
amendment  striking  the  congressional 
pay  increase  section  failed  during  the 
teller  vote  which  we  just  completed.  It 
has  always  been  my  thinking  that  we 
should  not  tie  our  pay  increases  to  any 
gadget  which  would  allow  us  to  shirk  our 
responsibilities.  I  am  \'itally  interested 
in  the  bill  which  is  before  us  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  do  not  jeopardize  it  by  tying 
congressional  pay  to  it. 

President  Johnson  has  worked  hard  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  lining  up  sup- 
port for  further  reduction  in  the  increase 
which  will  be  paid  to  our  employees.  I 
think  he  is  wrong.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
areas  which  the  word  "economy"  even 
seems  to  concern  this  administration. 
Far  better  to  pay  our  breadwinners  who 
are  serving  their  Government  a  fair  in- 
come to  support  their  families  than  to 
pour  billions  into  wasteful  foreign-aid 
projects,  feed  our  enemy  and  inaugurate 
new  and  wasteful  poverty  programs  in 
this  country.  The  President  feels  that  a 
3-percent  increase  is  enough.  I  do  not 
and  opposed  the  amendment  to  reduce 
the  4  V2  percent  provided  in  the  bill  to  4 
percent. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  restore  this 
cut  and  take  out  the  congressional  es- 
cape valve  pay  increase  which  has 
sneaked  into  this  bill.  I  firmly  support 
the  concept  of  paying  a  man  what  he  is 
worth  and  the  principle  of  compara- 
bility. Let  us  make  this  a  bill  which  we 
can  be  proud  of. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  au- 
dience. It  is  the  largest  that  I  have  ad- 
dressed since  the  campaign.  I  regret 
that  unlike  the  previous  speaker  I  do  not 
have  any  poetry  for  you.  I  tried  to  recall 
something  from  the  "Face  on  the  Bar- 
room Floor"  that  would  fit  the  well  of 
this  House,  but  I  was  unable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  that  if  the 
Congress  looks  carefully  at  this  bill  we 
will  find  some  things  that  should  cause 
us  some  concern  as  we  go  back  to  our 
communities. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  calling  a  large 
hospital  that  serves  the  people  of  my 
district.  I  did  so  because  after  hearing 
about  the  comparability  feature  I  was 
concerned  about  the  starting  pay  of 
some  of  the  positions  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals. 

I  found  in  one  of  the  best  private  hos- 
pitals on  the  outskirts  of  Greater  Boston 
that  the  chief  pharmacist  gets  $125  a 
week  and  the  chief  dietitian  gets  $150  a 
week.  In  the  veterans  hospitals  of  simi- 
lar size  they  may  expect  to  get  from  $50 
to  $75  more  per  week. 

Then  I  looked  into  the  nurse  situation- 
We  start  them  off  in  this  bill  at  around 
$6,000.  In  Greater  Boston  they  go  to 
work  for  $96  a  week. 
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Then  I  looked  at  the  fringe  benefits. 
The  average  private  or  charitable  hos- 
pital— and  I  suspect  that  the  hospitals  of 
your  districts  do  not  do  any  better  than 
the  hospitals  in  Boston — the  hospitals  in 
Boston  start  these  nurses  at  $96  a  week ; 
and  in  many  cases  there  is  no  group  in- 
surance, no  severance  pay,  only  2  weeks' 
vacation,  no  pension  plan,  and  overtime 
pay  is  at  the  regular  rate. 

I  just  wanted  to  get  this  off  my  chest, 
to  say  that  this  comparability  feature 
does  not  apply  in  many  areas  where  we 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  it  does 
apply.  I  think  that  when  we  ask  our 
hospitals  at  home  to  continue  to  serve 
our  patients  at  $27  to  $38  a  day,  de- 
pending on  whether  it  is  ward  care  or  a 
private  room,  we  must  recognize  that  if 
they  have  to  compete  with  the  Federal 
Government  they  may  have  to  raise  that 
charge  to  $50  a  day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  we  should  re- 
flect upon  this  feature  of  this  bill  and 
recognize  the  problem  that  we  are 
creating  when  we  compel  semiprivate 
and  charitable  hospitals  to  compete  with 
the  pay  schedules  and  fringe  benefits 
that  we  are  establishing  for  these  vet- 
erans' hospitals. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  opposed 
to  decent  wages  for  Federal  employees — 
I  am  interested  in  their  morale  and  in 
their  welfare.  I  have  always  supported 
pay  increases  that  have  been  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families  in  a  manner  comparable — 
and  in  some  instances  even  better — than 
their  counterparts  in  the  private  com- 
munity. For  example,  you  all  know  of 
my  support  for  the  pay  raise  for  the 
personnel  in  the  armed  services. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  consider 
also  the  impact  that  this  wage  increase 
will  have  on  both  the  patients  and  the 
employees  in  the  private  hospitals.  In 
ray  opinion,  the  comparability  feature 
as  it  pertains  to  professional  personnel 
in  the  medical  field  has  been  unneces- 
sarily stretched  in  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate  time 
I  intend  to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  to  strike  section  205 
on  pages  38  and  39  of  the  bill,  the 
amendment  which  I  offered  a  short  time 
ago.  This  motion  to  recommit  will  strike 
this  section  which  applies  to  future  pay 
increases  for  Members  of  Congress,  ex- 
ecutives, members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
judges. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Dent,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
<H.R.  10281)  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees in  the  Federal  Government,  to 
establish  the  Federal  Salary  Review 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  536,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION   TO   RECOMMrr 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
I  am,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
qualifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina  moves  to 
recommit  the  bill,  H.R.  10281,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  with 
Instructions  to  report  the  bill  forthwith  with 
the  following  amendment:  On  page  38,  strike 
out  line  9  and  all  that  follows  through  line 
5  on  page  39. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  Is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were — yeas    238,    nays    140,    answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  53,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  342] 
YEAS— 238 

Gibbons 

Gilllgan 

Grelgg 

Grider 

Griffin 

Gross 

Grover 

Giimey 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 

Hall 

Ha Heck 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Horton 

Hun 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kastenmeier 

Keith 

King.  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Kornegay 

Kxinkel 

Laird 

La  n  drum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Love 


Abbltt 

Cleveland 

Abemethy 

CoUler 

Anderson, 

CVDnable 

Tenn. 

Conte 

Andrews, 

Cooley 

Glenn 

Corbett 

Andrews, 

Craley 

N.  Dak. 

Cramer 

Arends 

Cunningham 

Ashbrook 

Curtln 

Ash  more 

Curtis 

Ayres 

Dague 

Baldwin 

Davis,  Ga. 

Bandstra 

Davis,  Wis. 

Baring 

de  la  Garza 

Bates 

Devlne 

Battin 

Dickinson 

Beckworth 

Diggs 

Belcher 

Dole 

Bell 

Donohue 

Bennett 

Dowdy 

Berry 

Downing 

Betts 

Dulskl 

Boggs 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Boland 

Dwyer 

Bow 

Dyal 

Bray 

Edmondson 

Brock 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Broomfleld 

Ellsworth 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Erlenbom 

Buchanan 

Everett 

Burleson 

Famsley 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Felghan 

OahlU 

Plndley 

Callan 

Fisher 

Callaway 

Flynt 

Casey 

Foley 

Cederberg 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Chamberlain 

Fountain 

Chelf 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Clancy 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Clausen, 

Puqua 

DonH. 

Gathings 
Gettys    * 

Clawson,  Del 

McCarthy 

Pickle 

Smith,  N.Y. 

McClory 

Pike 

Smith,  Va. 

McCulioch 

Pimle 

Springer 

McDade 

Poage 

Stafford 

McEwen 

Poff 

Stalba\un 

McMillan 

Pucinskl 

Stanton 

McVlcker 

Qvile 

Steed 

MacQregor 

QuiUen 

Stratton 

Machen 

Race 

Stubblefleld 

Mahon 

Randall 

Talcott 

Marsh 

Reid,  lU. 

Taylor 

Martin,  Mass. 

Reifel 

Teague,  Calif. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Relnecke 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Matthews 

Reuse 

Tuck 

Meeds 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Tuten 

Mills 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Utt 

Mink 

Roberts 

Van  Deerlln 

Mlnshall 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Vanlk 

Moeller 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Vigorlto 

Monagan 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Vivian 

Moore 

Roudebush 

Waggonner 

Morrison 

Rou.sh 

Walker,  Miss. 

Morse 

Ryan 

Watkins 

Morton 

Satterfleld 

Watson 

Mosher 

Saylor 

Watts 

Murray 

Schisler 

Whalley 

Natcher 

Schmidhauser 

White,  Idaho 

Nelsen 

Schneebeli 

White,  Tex. 

O'Brien 

Schwelker 

Whitener 

OUara,  Mich. 

Secrest 

Whitten 

O'Konski 

Selden 

Widnall 

Olson,  Minn. 

Senner 

Williams 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Shriver 

Wright 

Passman 

Slkes 

Wydler 

Patten 

Skubitz 

Yates 

Pelly 

Slack 

Yoimgor 

Perkins 

Smith,  Calif. 
NAYS— 140 

Adams 

Grabowskl 

Multer 

Addabbo 

Gray 

Murphy,  ni. 

Albert 

Green,  Oreg. 

Nedzl 

Annunzio 

Green,  Pa. 

Nix 

Ashley 

Griffiths 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Barrett 

Oubser 

ONeiU,  Mass. 

Bingham 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Ottlnger 

Blatnlk 

Hanley 

Pepper 

Boiling 

Hanna 

Phllbin 

Brademas 

Hansen,  Wash 

Pool 

Brooks 

Harris 

PoweU 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hathaway 

Price 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Hawkins 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Burke 

Hays 

Resnick 

Biirton,  Calif. 

HeLstoski 

Rodlno 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hicks 

Ronan 

Cabell 

Holland 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Cameron 

Howard 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Carey 

Huot 

Rosenthal 

Clark 

Irwin 

Rostenkowskl 

Clevenger 

Jacobs 

Roybal 

Cohelan 

Jennings 

St  Germain 

Conyers 

Joelson 

St.  Onge 

Corman 

Johnson,  Calif 

Scheuer 

Culver 

Karsten 

Shipley 

Daddario 

Karth 

Sickles 

Daniels 

Kee 

Sisk 

Delaney 

Kelly 

Staggers 

Dent 

King,  Calif. 

Stephens 

Denton 

Klrwan 

Sullivan 

Dingell 

Kluczynskl 

Sweeney 

Evans,  Colo. 

Krebs 

Teague,  Tex. 

Fallon 

Leggett 

Tenzer 

Farbstein 

Long,  Md. 

Todd 

Farnum 

McDowell 

Trimble 

Pascell 

McFall 

Tunney 

Fino 

McGrath 

Tupper 

Flood 

Mackay 

UdaU 

Pogarty 

Mackie 

Ullman 

Ford, 

Madden 

Walker.  N.  liioz. 

William  D. 

Mailliard 

Weltner 

Fraser 

Mathlas 

Wilson, 

Priedel 

Matsunaga 

Charles  H. 

Gallagher 

MUler 

Wolff 

Garmatz 

Mlnlsh 

Young 

Glalmo 

Moorhead 

ZablocU 

Gilbert 

Morgan 

Gonzalez 

Moss 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Derwlnskl 


NOT  VOTING — 53 


Adair 

Anderson,  Dl. 
Andrews. 

George  W. 
AsplnaU 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Burton.  Utah 
Carter 
Celler 
Colmer 
Dawson 
Dcnm 


Dow 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Frellnghuysen 
GoodeU 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Hardy 
H6bert 
Hollfleld 
Hosmer 
Johnson.  Okla. 
Keogh 


Lindsay 

Long,  La. 

Macdonald 

Martin,  Ala. 

May 

Michel 

Mize 

Morris 

Murphy,  N.T. 

O'Hara,  lU. 

Patman 

PurceU 

Redlin 
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Riven,  B.C. 
Rlyers,  Alaska 
Robl.son 
Roncallo 
Rumsfeld 
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Scott  ToU 

Smith,  Iowa        WlllLs 
Thomas  Wilson.  Bob 

Thompeon,  N.J.  Wyatt 
Thompson,  Tex. 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  May  for,  with  Mr.  Keogh  against. 

Mr.  Hosmer  for,  with  Mr.  HoUfleld  against. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  for,  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl 
against. 

Mr.  Wyatt  for.  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mr.  Adair  for,  with  Mr.  Dawson  against. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  for.  with  Mr.  Murphy 
of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Carter  for.  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois, 
against. 

Mr.  Mlze  for,  with  Mr.  Roncallo  against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for.  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Prelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.   Rivers    of   South    Carolina   with    Mrs. 
.  Bolton. 

;  Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Asplnall. 

I  Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Dow. 

•  Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

I  Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Morris. 

I  Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Redlin. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Patman. 
,  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Johnson 

of  Oklahoma. 

Messrs.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee, 
FULTON  of  Tennessee.  HECHLER. 
O'BRIEN,  DULSKI,  PASSMAN,  WAG- 
GONNER.  and  COOLEY  changed  their 
votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  and  Mr.  O'KONSKI 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  Mr.  Rximsfeld.  If  he  were 
here  he  would  vote  "yea."  I  voted  "nay." 
Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  the  instructions  of  the  House 
on  the  motion  to  recommit  I  report  back 
the  bill,  HH.  10281,  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  38.  strike  out  line  9  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  5  on  page  39. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  370,  nays  7,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  54,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  343] 
YEAS— 370 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  CaUf . 

King.  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipecomb 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDoweU 

McEwen 

McPaU 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVicker 

MacOregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllajd 

Marsh 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

MatBunagra 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

MoeUer 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Moeher 

Moes 

Multer 

Murphy,  lU. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konski 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phil  bin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmie 

Poff 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnsld 

Qme 

QuUlen 

Race 

Rand&ll 

Reid,  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reifel 


Abbitt 

Duncan,  Team 

Abemethy 

Dwyer 

Adams 

Dyal 

Addabbo 

Edmondson 

Anderson, 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Tenn. 

Ellsworth 

Andrews. 

Erlenbom 

Glenn 

Evans.  Colo. 

Andrews. 

Everett 

N.Dak. 

Fallon 

Annunzlo 

Farbsteln 

Arends 

Pamsley 

Ashbrook 

Famum 

Ashley 

FasceU 

A^hmore 

Feighan 

Ayres 

Pino 

Baldwin 

Fisher 

Bandstra 

Flood 

Baring 

Flynt 

Barrett 

Fogarty 

Bates 

Foley 

Battln 

Ford. 

Beckworth 

William  D. 

Belcher 

Fountain 

BeU 

Fraaer 

Bennett 

Frledel 

Berry 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Betts 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Bingham 

Fuqua 

Blatnik 

Gallagher 

Boggs 

Garmatz 

Poland 

Gathlngs 

Boiling 

Gettys 

Bow 

Gialmo 

Brademas 

Gibbons 

Bray 

Gilbert 

Brock 

GiUlgan 

Brooks 

Gonzalez 

Broomfleld 

Grabowski 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gray 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Green,  Oreg. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Green,  Pa. 

Buchanan 

Grelgg 

Bxirke 

Grider 

Burton,  CaUf. 

GrlfBn 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Gross 

Cabell 

Grover 

CahlU 

Gubeer 

Callan 

Gurney 

Callaway 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Cameron 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Carey 

Haley 

Casey 

Hall 

Cederberg 

HaUeck 

Chamberlain 

Hal  pern 

Chelf 

Hamilton 

Clancy 

Hanley 

Clark 

Hanna 

Clausen. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Don  H. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Clawson.  Del 

Harris 

Cleveland 

Harsha 

Clevenger 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Cohelan 

Harvey,  fidch. 

Collier 

Hathaway 

Conable 

Hawkins 

Conte 

Hays 

Conyers 

Hechler 

Cooley 

Hclstoskl 

Oorbett 

Henderson 

Corman 

Herlong 

Craley 

Hicks 

Cramer 

Holland 

Culver 

Horton 

Cunningham 

Howard 

Curt  in 

Hull 

Daddario 

Hungate 

Dague 

Huot 

Daniels 

Hutchinson 

Davis.  Oa. 

Ichord 

Davis,  Wis. 

Irwin 

de  la  Garza 

Jacobs 

Delaney 

Jarman 

Dent 

Jennings 

Denton 

Joelson 

Devine 

Johnson,  CaUf. 

Dlcklnflnn 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Dlggs 

Jonas 

DlngeU 

Jones,  Ala. 

Dole 

Jonea,  Mo. 

Donohue 

Karsten 

Dowdy 

Karth 

Downing 

Kastenmeler 

Dulskl 

Kee 

Relnecke 

Resnick 
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Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Rovish 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Baylor 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebeli 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Belden 

Senner 


Burleson 

Curtis 

Plndley 


Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Toague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

NAYS— 7 

Poage 
Smith,  Va. 
Teague,  Tex. 


Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

White.  Tex. 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


Tuck 
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ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Derwlnskl 
NOT  VOTING — 54 


Adair 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

O'Hara,  ni. 

Albert 

Frellnghuysen 

Patman 

Anderson,  111. 

GoodeU 

PurceU 

Andrews, 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Redlln 

George  W. 

Hardy 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Asplnall 

Hubert 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Bolton 

HoUfleld 

Roblson 

Bonner 

Hosmer 

Roncallo 

Burton,  Utah 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Rumsfeld 

Carter 

Keogh 

Scott 

Celler 

Lindsay 

Smith,  Iowa 

Colmer 

Long.  La. 

Thomas 

Dawson 

Macdonald 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Dom 

Martin.  Ala. 

Thompson.  Tex 

Dow 

May 

Toll 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Michel 

WlUis 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Mlze 

Wilson,  Bob 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Morris 

Wyatt 

the  following 


Mr.    DerwlnfiU 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.    Rumsfeld    for,    with 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Martin  d 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  lUlnds  with  Mr.  Prellng- 
hujrsen. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr 
Wyatt. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Btirton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  IUinol»^ 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Asplnall. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Redlln  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  California- 
Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Iowa. 


Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld].  If  he  had  been 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
HB.  10281. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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FURTHER    MESSAGE    FROM    THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate,  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
conference  report  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2580)  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

PATMAN  INTRODUCES  BILL  TO 
PERMIT  NECESSARY  UTILIZA- 
TION OP  SMALL  BUSINESS  AD- 
MINISTRATION FINANCING  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
urgent  that  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration revolving  fund  be  "beefed  up" 
to  the  level  of  loans  permitted  by  law. 
In  partial  response  to  the  needs  of  small 
business,  which  the  SBA  is  designed  to 
fill.  I  have  introduced  H.R.  11306.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  this  extremely  im- 
portant measure  may  be  enacted  into 
law  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  It 
is  truly  emergency  legislation. 

The  bill  would  increase  from  $1,721 
to  $1,841  million  the  total  amount  of  the 
revolving  fund  authorization  established 
by  section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  for  the  purposes  of  the  financial 
assistance  programs  conducted  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  pursuant 
to  that  act  and  pursuant  to  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 

In  substance  section  4(c)  presently 
permits  SBA  to  have  as  much  as  $1,841 
niillion  outstanding  from  the  fund  at 
tmy  particular  time  for  the  purposes  of 
»e  agency's  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams under  the  Small  Business  Act  and 
ine  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.    Nevertheless,  it  restricts  appro- 


priations for   these  same  purposes  to 
$1,721  million. 

Until  recently,  the  section  has  always 
provided  funding  authority  equal  to  the 
full  sum  of  the  separate  dollar  limita- 
tions on  SBA's  financial  assistance  ac- 
tivity. The  present  discrepancy  of  $120 
million  stems  from  Public  Law  89-78. 
which,  without  making  a  commensurate 
increase  in  the  maxmum  amount  of  the 
authorization,  raised  from  $341  to  $461 
million  the  aggregate  sum  that  may  be 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  small  business  investment 
program. 

Since  $1,645  million  have  already  been 
appropriated  to  the  revolving  fund,  the 
existing  authorization  maximum  of 
$1,721  million  limits  further  appropria- 
tions to  $76  million.  It  is  entirely  pos- 
sible, in  view  of  the  unexpected  number 
and  magnitude  of  recent  physical  dis- 
asters, including  hurricane  Betsy,  that 
a  supplemental  appropriation  of  more 
than  $76  million  may  be  required  in  the 
near  future  to  enable  SBA  to  provide 
assistance  to  disaster  victims  and,  at  the 
same  time,  continue  at  planned  levels 
the  other  important  loan  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  Agency. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill,  adding  $120 
million  to  the  $1,721  figure,  would  have 
the  twofold  effect  of  eliminating  the  de- 
scribed discrepancy  and  providing  a 
wider  margin  of  safety  against  the  con- 
tingencies of  the  disaster  loan  program. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

B.B..  11306 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$1,721,000,000"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$1,841,000,000". 


RECENT  BANK  FAILURES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  2  years,  14  commercial  banks 
around  the  country  have  failed.  The 
number  of  these  failures  is  large  and  sur- 
prising, especially  following  the  long 
postwar  period  when  only  2  or  3  failures 
a  year  were  occurring. 

Of  course,  these  14  failures  do  not  in- 
dicate a  great  weakness  in  our  economy 
as  the  bank  failures  of  the  1920's  and 
1930's  so  well  pointed  to,  but  the  actual 
failures  do  cause  us  to  pause  and  take 
a  hard  look  at  the  present  banking  situa- 
tion. In  the  following  article,  published 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Rich- 
mond, the  failures  were  traced  to  four 
factors:  Changes  in  ownership  for 
ulterior  motives,  misuse  of  certificates  of 
deposits,  bad  loans,  bad  checks,  and  un- 
collectible cash  items. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Fi- 
nance, of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
looked  into  one  of  these  failures,  the 
Crown  Savings  Bank  of  Newport  News, 


Va.  The  results  of  our  hearings  showed 
that  irresponsible  management,  misuse 
of  certificates  of  deposits,  and  most  un- 
fortunate, I  believe,  the  influx  of  crimi- 
nal elements  into  the  bank's  operation 
caused  the  failure.  The  criminal  element 
appeared  in  a  number  of  other  recent 
bank  f aUures  and  this  fact  alone  should 
cause  much  concern  in  the  banking  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not  dismiss 
even  the  smallest  bank  failure  since  its 
failure  causes  tragedy  to  the  community. 
There  is  a  pattern  to  these  failures,  and 
I  believe  that  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  public  should  not  dismiss  bank  fail- 
ures as  some  fluke.  Because  the  recent 
failures  did  not  result  from  economic 
downturns  should  not  cause  us  to  be  un- 
concerned about  our  banking  structure. 
I  feel  that  the  advent  of  criminals  into 
banking  is  as  dangerous  to  banks  and  the 
public  as  an  economic  downturn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  September  Monthly  Re- 
view of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Richmond  following  my  remarks: 
Recent  Bank  Failtjres — Why? 
For  the  first  time  In  a  generation,  bank 
failures  In  the  United  States  have  recently 
occupied   a   prominent   place   In   the    news 
Fourteen  banks  have  failed   In  the  past  2 
^^."w  /^°™*ng    after    a    lengthy    period    In 
which  bank  fallvires  averaged  only  three  or 
four  per  year,   the   increase  in  the  faUiire 
rate    has    attracted    widespread    attention 
Two  congressional  committees  have  become 
sufficiently  concerned  to  Institute  Investiga- 
tions.   A  perspective  on  these  recent  failures 
however,    should    quickly    dispel    any    fears 
for  the  soundness  of  the  banking  system. 

In  contrast  with  the  epidemic  of  bank 
suspensions  In  the  1920*8  and  1930's,  the  re- 
cent closing  do  not  Involve  a  substantial 
fraction  of  the  banking  Industry  and  are 
not  the  result  of  weakness  In  the  economic 
environment.  Each  of  the  recent  falltu-es 
was  due  to  conditions  related  primarily  to 
the  Individual  bank  Involved.  They  are  all 
traceable  to  one  or  more  of  four  major 
factor:  Changes  in  ownership  for  ultertor 
motives,  misuse  of  certificates  of  deposit,  bad 
loans,  and  bad  checks  or  other  uncollectible 
cash  items.  In  almost  every  case  two  or 
more  of  these  factors  were  present. 

CHANGES    IN    OWNERSHIP 

Of  the  14  recently  failed  banks,  8  changed 
hands  shortly  before^ncoimterlng  difficulty 
2  of  them  twice  within  a  few  month*,  in 
another  the  ownership  of  the  stock  was  not 
as  represented  in  its  charter  application  In  ^ 
each  case,  failure  was  directly  related  to  the 
change  in  ownership.  Some  of  the  new  own- 
ers were  inept  in  the  field  of  banking.  Others 
apparently  bought  control  of  banks  for  the 
purpose  of  deliberately  milking  them  of  their 
assets.  Most  of  the  banks  involved  were 
relatively  small  but  large  enough  to  make 
Internal  looting  attractive  to  the  vmscruDU- 
lous.  *^ 

One  bank  with  assets  of  $7  mUllon  had 
been  operated  in  a  very  conservative  manner 
for  years  and  was  perfectly  sound  imtil  two 
persons  with  no  previoxis  experience  in  bank- 
ing bought  a  majority  of  the  stock  and  took 
over  early  In  1963.  Through  a  series  of  loans 
and  Investments  in  their  own  Interests,  they 
drained  the  bank  of  over  $1  million  in  less 
than  6  weeks.  With  some  of  the  money 
they  paid  off  Indebtedness  they  had  incurred 
to  purchase  the  bank  stock.  Losses  result- 
ing from  these  transactions  quickly  exceeded 
the  bank's  capital  and  as  a  result  it  was 
placed  in  receivership. 

In  the  same  year  the  downfall  of  another 
bank  with  $30  million  of  assets  was  brought 
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about  in  a  similar  manner.  A  group  of 
amateur  bankers  acquired  control  through 
the  purchase  of  controlling  stock  and  direct- 
ed bank  funds  to  their  own  use.  Some  $900,- 
000  of  the  bank's  funds  were  used  to  repay 
loans  with  which  the  bank  stock  had  been 
purchased.  Within  4  months  the  new 
owners  had  expanded  loans  by  $5  million. 
The  diversion  of  bank  funds  for  the  benefit 
of  the  majority  stockholders  and  their 
friends,  relatives,  and  associates  resulted  in 
losses  exceeding  the  bank's  capital  and  it  was 
closed  in  August  of  1963. 

A  third  small  bank  was  exploited  by  two 
speculators  in  a  somewhat  more  imaginative 
manner.  These  individuals  first  acquired 
control  of  the  $2.5  million  bank  through  rela- 
tively modest  stock  purchases,  then  hired 
money  brokers  to  sell  for  the  bank  over  $1 
million  in  certificates  of  deposit.  The  certif- 
icates were  sold  to  23  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, each  of  which  received  a  premium 
payment  from  the  money  brokers  over  and 
above  the  permissible  interest  rate.  The  two 
speculators  then  purchased  $970,000  of  in- 
ferior real  estate  mortgages  at  a  sizable  dis- 
count and  suld  them  to  the  bank  at  only 
slightly  less  than  the  face  value.  Plans  to 
market  another  $900,000  of  questionable 
mortgages  to  the  bank  in  a  similar  manner 
were  thwarted  by  the  closing  of  the  bank. 

Most  of  the  banks  which  failed  recently 
met  their  downfall  at  the  hands  of  two  or 
more  get-rich -quick  partners,  but  one  small 
mtdwestern  bank  was  undermined  solely  by 
one  man  who  piu-chased  controlling  interest 
and  subsequently  assumed  the  presidency 
despite  the  fact  that  he  had  no  banking  ex- 
perience. Although  the  bank  was  an  old 
one.  It  had  assets  of  less  than  $1.5  million, 
which  facilitated  one-man  control.  The  new 
president  began  paying  checks  drawn  by 
other  firms  he  controlled,  without  charging 
the  drawers'  accounts.  The  deficit  was 
covered  with  forged  notes.  The  president 
also  caused  the  bank  to  extend  questionable 
loans  to  his  other  corporate  Interests.  When 
the  directors  objected,  they  were  all  re- 
placed. He  then  marketed  certificates  of 
deposit  In  the  amount  of  $100,000  through  a 
money  broker  by  paying  a  1 -percent  bounty 
In  exce.^s  of  the  maximum  legal  Interest  rate. 
Only  $40,000  of  the  certificates  of  deposit  were 
entered  in  the  books  of  the  bank  as  deposit 
liabilities,  with  the  remaining  $60,000  being 
used  to  eliminate  from  the  books  the  loss 
Items  resulting  from  loans  to  his  other  busi- 
nesses. These  and  similar  actions  quickly 
resulted  in  insolvency,  and  the  bank  was 
placed  in  receivorship, 

A  much  more  complex  scries  of  events  led 
to  the  failure  of  a  west  coast  bank  with  as- 
sets slightly  over  $2.5  million.  In  1961.  an 
out-of-town  couple  bought  control  of  the 
bank,  which  had  served  the  small  town  In 
which  it  was  located  for  several  decades. 
Under  the  new  management,  the  bank's  as- 
sets quickly  m\ishroomed  to  more  than  five 
times  their  former  level.  Profits  in  1962  were 
•  almost  as  great  as  total  capital  and  surplus 
In  1961,  although  the  economy  of  the  com- 
munity had  not  changed  significantly.  The 
banks  explosive  growth  was  due  to  large  de- 
posits placed  by  a  money  order  firm  partially 
controlled  by  the  new  owners,  and  to  lending 
operations  outside  the  area. 

The  money  order  firm,  operated  on  bor- 
rowed money,  fell  into  dlfliculties  and  the 
bank  was  sold  to  help  meet  ensuing  demands. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  money  order  firm  was 
also  sold,  and  most  of  the  firm's  deposits  were 
withdrawn  from  the  bank.  The  second  new 
owner  of  the  bank  had  expected  to  increase 
deposits  still  further  by  selling  certificates 
of  deposit  to  savings  and  loan  associations 
through  money  brokers,  but  news  of  the 
bank's  relationship  with  the  defunct  money 
order  firm  made  new  deposits  difficult  to 
obtain.  The  bank  paid  as  much  as  2V4  per- 
cent above  the  legally  permissible  rate  on 
time  deposits  to  attract  funds.    Meanwhile, 


many  of  the  bank's  loans  were  going  bad.  In 
1962  and  1963  the  bank  had  written  off  20  per- 
cent of  its  total  loans  outstanding,  but  in 
1964  the  situation  was  even  worse,  and  In 
July  1964,  the  bank  was  found  to  be  Insolvent 
and  the  directors  voted  to  place  It  in  liquida- 
tion. 

UNSOUND    MANAGEMENT 

Changes  of  ownership  did  not  figure  in  six 
other  bank  failures  of  the  past  2  years,  but 
each  of  these  cases  Involved  serious  errors  of 
Judgment  or  fraudulent  practices  on  the  part 
of  existing  management. 

The  largest  of  these  banks,  established  In 
1962,  acquired  assets  of  $54  million  in  less 
than  3  years  of  operation.  Rapid  growth 
was  accomplished  through  a  combination 
of  deposits  attracted  by  premiums  above  legal 
Interest  rates  and  questionable  loans  for 
which  sizable  fees  were  collected.  At  the 
time  of  closing  the  bank  had  over  $20  mil- 
lion of  certificates  of  deposit  outstanding. 
Some  of  these  deposits  had  been  secured  by 
the  payment  of  additional  compensation  of 
as  much  as  3  percent  above  the  maximum 
legal  rate.  Many  of  the  loans  were  made 
to  real  estate  speculators,  who  paid  fees 
of  as  much  as  $120,000  for  the  privilege  of 
borrowing.  The  bank  encountered  liquidity 
difficulties  when  many  of  its  certificates  of 
deposit  matured  within  a  short  span  of 
time  and  were  not  renewed.  Those  difficul- 
ties were  dealt  with  for  a  time  through  bor- 
rowing at  the  District  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
but  the  true  condition  of  the  bank  even- 
tually was  discovered  and  operations  were 
suspended  by  the  authorities. 

A  much  smaller  bank,  with  assets  of 
slightly  over  $8  million  at  the  time  It  was 
closed,  apparently  came  to  grief  as  a  result 
of  the  company  It  kept  and  the  gullibility 
of  some  of  its  officers.  The  management 
permitted  three  money  order  companies, 
purportedly  owned  by  the  same  group,  to 
draw  on  uncollected  funds,  and  a  Junior 
officer  of  the  bank  entered  credits  In  the 
amount  of  over  $200,000  to  partially  cover 
the  deficiencies.  Substantial  losses  were  also 
Incurred  through  overdrafts,  and  through 
loans  of  approximately  $2  million  to  bor- 
rowers who  were  not  creditworthy.  Some  of 
the  funds  used  in  these  operations  were 
raised  through  the  issue  of  certificates  of  de- 
posit at  premiums  above  the  maximum  legal 
rate  on  time  deposits. 

Three  other  small  banks  were  ruined  by 
the  misdeeds  of  Individuals.  The  largest 
of  these  had  resources  of  slightly  over  $7 
million.  The  president  of  this  bank  ac- 
qi'lred  money  to  pay  gambling  debts  by 
fraudulently  advancing  money  to  himself  on 
notes  signed  by  others.  The  second  bank, 
with  resoiirces  of  $600,000,  made  the  mis- 
take of  honoring  a  large  number  of  worth- 
less checks  drawn  by  one  of  Its  customers. 
The  third,  with  total  resources  of  only  $75,- 
000.  was  declared  insolvent  when  an  un- 
recorded deposit  liability  of  $380,000  was  dis- 
covered. 

Perhaps  the  most  glaring  example  of  bank 
manipulation  was  uncovered  in  the  collapse 
of  a  $3  million  bank  only  a  few  months  old. 
A  group  of  small  businessmen,  including  the 
president  of  a  bank  In  another  town.  Joined 
together  to  acquire  a  Federal  charter  for  the 
bank.  They  were  to  invest  about  $300,000  of 
their  own  money  and  borrow  the  rest  of  the 
initial  capitalization  of  $500,000.  But  before 
the  bank  opened  Its  doors  In  April  of  1963, 
control  had  been  taken  over  through  the 
acquisition  of  51  percent  of  the  stock  by  an- 
other man  who  had  not  been  one  of  the 
original  charter  applicants. 

Most  of  the  new  capital  was  borrowed 
from  a  nearby  bank  with  stock  in  the  first 
bank  pledged  as  collateral.  Since  the 
amount  involved  was  several  times  the  lend- 
ing bank's  legal  limit,  the  loan  could  not 
legally  be  made  directly  to  a  single  man.  To 
meet   this  situation,   the  loan   was  divided 


between  the  majority  stockholder,  the  presi- 
dent  of  the  bank  he  was  buying  into,  and 
three  others,  with  an  agreement  that  the 
new  bank  would  maintain  a  compensating 
balance  of  $400,000  in  the  lending  bank. 

Of  the  newly  organized  bank's  capitallza- 
tion  of  $500,000,  only  about  $12,000  was  un- 
encumbered cash.  Pressure  to  increase  de- 
posits led  the  organizers  of  the  new  bank  to 
pay  as  much  as  6  percent  Interest  on  certlfi- 
cates  of  deposit. 

Early  in  the  bank's  brief  history.  $225,000 
was  withdrawn  by  the  promoters  through  a 
complicated  series  of  operations  involving 
forged  notes.  These  notes  were  then  paid 
and  additional  money  withdrawn  through 
the  use  of  seven  new  notes  totaling  $315,000 
In  the  names  of  people  who  knew  nothing 
about  them  or  in  fictitious  naones. 

Shortly  thereaiter,  the  principals  involved 
acquired  control  of  another  small  bank 
through  the  use  of  additional  doubtful 
notes.  When  they  arranged  to  have  $200,000 
transferred  to  the  first  bank,  an  employee 
notified  the  State  Banking  Commissioner, 
who  required  return  of  the  funds.  But  later, 
$400,000  was  successfully  transferred  and 
most  of  It  disbursed  before  It  could  be  re- 
turned. Under  pressure  from  the  Commis- 
sioner, loans  were  transferred  to  cover  most 
of  the  losses. 

The  difficulties  of  the  bank  were  com- 
pounded by  the  seizure  of  $1  million  of 
counterfeit  securities  by  the  FBI  when  the 
bank's  president  and  principal  stockholder 
attempted  to  market  them.  Some  months 
after  the  seizure  of  these  securities,  the  bank 
which  had  advanced  funds  to  the  promoters 
for  the  original  capital  foreclosed  on  the 
stock  pledged  as  collateral  and  took  over  the 
bank.  This  led  to  Investigations  which  re- 
sulted In  the  bank  being  declared  Insolvent 
by  the  FDIC,  and  1  month  later.  It  was 
ordered  closed  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency. 

NEW  LEGISLATION 

All  the  recent  failures  had  one  thing  In 
common.  They  were  the  result  of  efforts  on 
the  part  of  one  or  more  individuals  to  use 
the  assets,  and  in  some  Instances,  the  money- 
raising  potential,  of  commercial  banks  for 
personal  gain.  In  a  few  cases,  the  individuals 
were  from  outside  the  banks  Involved,  but 
all  too  often,  they  bought  Into  the  bank  and 
undermined  It  from  within.  It  Is  because  of 
this,  as  evidenced  by  the  cases  described 
above,  that  Congress  amended  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  In  late  1964  to  require 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  every  Insured 
bank  to  report  to  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  authority  any  change  In  ownership 
of  the  bank  stock  resulting  In  a  change  In 
control  of  the  bank.  The  act  also  requires 
all  Insured  banks  to  report  loans  secured  by 
25  percent  or  more  of  the  stock  of  any  Insured 
bank.  After  a  change  In  control,  the  bank 
Is  required  to  report  to  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  any  changes  in  the  chief 
executive  officer  or  directors  during  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  to  provide  a  statement  of 
the  past  and  present  business  affiliations  of 
the  new  chief  executive  officer  or  directors. 
This  law  does  not  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  banks  being  taken  over  by  unscrupulous 
operators,  but  It  may  discourage  them,  and 
certainly  should  alert  the  banking  community 
to  the  danger. 

Much  attention  has  been  focused  recently 
on  changes  in  capital -assets  ratios  and  loan- 
to-deposlt  ratios,  and  on  changes  in  the  bal- 
ance sheet  structure  of  banks.  Questions 
have  been  raised  concerning  the  possible  de- 
terioration of  loan  quality  and  excessive 
liberality  in  lending.  But  all  of  this  concern 
is  with  the  possibility  of  marginal  eTors  is 
judgment  by  bankers.  In  the  banks  that 
failed,  there  was  no  wide  range  of  marginal 
error.  Either  the  bank  was  deliberately  looted 
from  within  or  the  banker  took  risks  whlct 
were  well  outside  the  scope  of  prudec'- 
banking. 
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1921-29 

1930-32 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

W25   ■ 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Total 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Total 

Capital  stick  of: 

S.'^.OOO  and  less 

301 
36 
83 
47 
16 
3 
19 

i 

511 
59 

124 
59 
16 

376 
43 

131 
46 
IS 

628 

102 

167 

48 

15 

413 
65 

121 
48 
15 

302 
39 
96 
45 
11 

382 

65 

120 

58 

20 

6 

8 

3,576 
497 
99f) 
408 
142 
9 
92 

767 

142 

219 

132 

70 

11 

U 

1,058 
220 
457 
284 
227 
32 
16 

737 
140 
294 
144 
126 
11 
4 

i>,\(m  to  $49,999 

41 
50 
25 
15 

47 
92 
32 
16 

2,562 
502 

$50,000  to  $99,999 

$100,000  to  .$199,999 

970 

$20(>,')00  to  .$999,999 

$1,0(!0.(X)0  and  over 

660 
42» 

Not  available 

13 

13 

6 

4 

16 

7 

6 

54 
31 

Total 

505 

367 

646 

775 

618 

976 

669 

499 

659 

5.714 

1,352 

2,294 

1.456 

6.102 

Source:  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Annual  Report,  1932. 

HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

The  United  States  entered  the  decade  of 
the  1920'8  with  more  banks  than  any  country 
has  ever  had  before  or  since.  The  Nation's 
bank  chartering  policies  over  a  long  period 
had  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  large 
number  of  small,  weak  banks.  Many  States 
had  very  liberal  chartering  provisions,  some 
allowing  new  banks  to  be  established  with 
as  little  as  $5,000  capital.  Prior  to  the  turn 
of  the  century,  a  Federal  charter  required 
a  minimum  of  $50,000  capital,  and  in  1899, 
there  were  10,283  State  banks  and  only  3,617 
national  banks.  But  in  1900.  national  bank- 
ing laws  were  revised  to  permit  banks  to  be 
chartered  by  the  Federal  Government  with 
a  capital  stock  of  as  little  as  $25,000  In  com- 
munities of  3,000  inhabitants  or  less.  Pas- 
sage of  this  age  was  followed  by  a  sharp  In- 
crease In  the  Issuance  of  both  State  and 
national  charters.  By  1921,  there  were  8,154 
national  and  22,658  State  banks,  a  total  of 
30,812,  or  more  than  twice  the  number  In 
operation  today.  Many  of  the  new  banks 
were  small  and  weak,  but  due  to  the  gen- 
erally high  level  of  prosperity,  especially  In 
agricultural  areas,  failures  were  relatively 
rare.  In  the  two  decades  prior  to  1921,  about 
85  banks  per  year  closed  their  doors.  Be- 
ginning in  1921,  the  failure  rate  Increased 
sharply,  and  5,714  banks  suspended  opera- 
tions In  the  next  9  years;  most  of  them 
permanently. 

Most  of  the  suspended  banks  were  small 
country  banks  with  assets  of  less  than  $1 
million.  They  had  been  chartered  In  a  period 
of  farm  prosperity  and  rising  land  prices. 
Many  of  their  loans  were  In  the  form  of 
mortgages  on  farm  real  estate.  Agriculture 
became  overexpanded  during  World  War  I, 
and  after  the  war.  farm  prices  and  the  value 
of  farm  land  fell  sharply.  With  greatly  re- 
duced incomes,  many  farmers  were  unable 
to  meet  payments  on  bank  loans.  The  ac- 
celerated movement  of  rural  population  to 
the  cities  further  weakened  banks  In  niral 
areas.  Thousands  of  banks  failed,  but  due 
perhaps  to  the  general  prosperity  the  failures 
caused  no  panic. 

The  panic  came  later  when  city  banks 
began  falling  In  even  larger  numbers.  The 
banking  collapse  of  the  early  1930's  had  Its 
roots  in  the  1920's.  As  nonagrlcultural 
prosperity  increased,  banks  Increased  their 
loan-deposit  ratios  and  made  larger  and 
larger  numbers  of  demand  and  call  loans 
secured  by  shares  of  stock.  Banks  assumed 
that  these  loans  would  provide  liquidity, 
and  in  fact  most  of  the  open  market  call 
loans  were  repaid.  But  when  the  stocks 
wth  which  the  demand  loans  to  individ- 
ual customers  were  secured  rapidly  lost  value 
Qurlng  and  after  the  crash  of  1929.  it  was 
aiscovered  that  many  of  these  loans  were 
uncollectible.  Borrowers  who  in  other  times 
™ght  have  shifted  loans  to  another  bank 
in  order  to  repay  the  original  lender  found 
almost  all  banks  attempting  to  call  their 
loans  simultaneously. 

uj°f^y'  a  shortage  of  liquidity  for  the 
oanKlng  system  as  a  whole  could  be  coun- 
^ea  by  Federal  Reserve  action.  Federal 
reserve  banks  may  provide  additional  re- 


serves directly  to  banks  through  various  kinds 
of  advances,  or  indirectly  through  open 
market  operations.  But  prior  to  1932  this 
was  not  the  case.  Member  banks  could  bbr- 
row  from  Federal  Reserve  banks  only  on  col- 
lateral consisting  of  narrowly  defined  "eli- 
gible" paper  and  open  market  operations  were 
in  a  rudimentary  stage  of  development. 
Thus,  thousands  of  banks  foimd  themselves 
in  an  illiquid  position  and  were  unable  to 
survive  the  waves  of  bank  runs  of  the  next 
few  years.  Between  1929  and  1934,  more 
than  9,000  banks  closed  their  doors,  and 
very  few  were  able  to  reopen. 

In  today's  economic  environment,  the  gen- 
eral collapse  of  our  financial  structure  seems 
Impossible.  The  banking  system  Is  alto- 
gether different  and  much  stronger  than  in 
the  1920's  and  early  1930'3.  There  are  few- 
er small,  weak  banks,  mainly  because  capital 
requirements  are  higher  and  bank  charters 
are  more  difficult  to  obtain.  The  average 
bank  today  Is  older  and  larger,  and  most  bank 
deposits  are  instired  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation.  Knowledge  of  that 
Insurance  prevents  the  sort  of  bank  runs 
which  closed  many  banks  in  the  early  1930's. 

Number  of  commercial  banks  closed  because 
of  financial  difficulties,  1933-64 
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rate  Is  very  low  Indeed.  New  legislation  and 
renewed  efforts  of  regulatory  agencies  may 
reduce  the  rate  even  further  In  the  future. 
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Sources:  Federal  Deposit  Insvu-ance  Corpo- 
ration, the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. 

There  is  still  the  possibility  of  additional 
failures  due  to  dishonesty  or  Ineptitude  on 
the  part  of  management.  Out  of  more  than 
13,000  banks,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  a  hand- 
ful should  suffer  management  dlfflctilties. 
By  comparison  with  the  failure  rate  among 
other  firms  of  similar  size,  the  bank  failure 


CONSUMERS  PROFIT  FROM  EXCISE 
TAX  REDUCTION  IN  MONTH  OP 
AUGUST     r 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  monuments  of  President  Johnson's 
Great  Society  is  the  continued  growth 
of  economic  prosperity,  and  no  smaU 
part  of  this  progress  has  been  played  by 
the  reduction  of  income  taxes  and  very 
recently,  excise  taxes. 

It  is  with  an  eye  toward  the  little 
people,  the  small  businessman,  and  the 
average  salaried  worker  that  the  Great 
Society  has  guided  its  continued  eco- 
nomic success.  No  country  can  be  eco- 
nomically prosperous  unless  the  suc- 
cesses are  enjoyed  by  all. 

In  a  report  to  the  President,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  shows  that  for 
the  month  of  August  nine-tenths  of  the 
$1.7  billion  excise  tax  cut  has  been 
passed  on  to  the  consumers  in  the  form 
of  lower  retail  prices.  This  report  con- 
firms the  sense  of  Congress  that  industry 
should  pass  on  the  tax  savings  to  the 
consumer  instead  of  retaining  these 
savings.  The  excise  tax  reduction  will 
increase  the  demand  for  consumer  prod- 
ucts, thereby  furthering  our  economic 
expansion.  It  should  be  pointed  out, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  passing  on  of  these 
excise  tax  reductions  by  industry  to  the 
consumers  is  wholly  voluntary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  report  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks: 
Report   to   the   President    on    Excise   Tax 

Reduction  From  the  Council  of  Economic 

Advisers 

In  August,  nine-tenths  of  the  $1.7  billion 
excise  tax  cut  was  being  passed  on  to  con- 
sumers through  lower  retail  prices.  This  Is 
an  Improvement  over  July,  when  three- 
fourths  of  the  reduction  had  been  passed  on. 

Substantially  more  retail  dealers  cut  their 
prices  by  the  full  amount  of  the  tax  reduction 
in  August  than  In  July.  Items  for  which 
price  reduction  was  virtually  complete  in 
July  Included  women's  handbags,  men's 
wrist  watches,  home  permanent  kits,  and 
new  automobiles.  Nearly  complete  pass  on  of 
the  tax  cuts  was  also  achieved  In  August  on 
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typewriters,  adding  machines,  and  optional 
factory-installed  auto  equipment. 

Some  60  to  80  percent  of  all  retail  dealers 
were  fully  passing  on  the  tax  cuts  on  room 
air  conditioners,  television  sets,  refrigerator- 
freezers,  ranges,  and  movie  cameras.  On 
most  of  these  items,  more  dealers  fully  passed 
on  the  tax  cuts  In  August  than  In  July.  The 
majority  of  retailers  of  small  radlo-TV  re- 
placement tubes  and  of  playing  cards  were 
not  yet  given  the  consumer  the  benefits  of 
lower  prices. 

Those  manufacturers  who  had  raised  prices 
by  July  to  obtain  all  or  part  of  the  benefits  of 
the  tax  reduction  did  not  reduce  them  In 
August.  Manufacturers  of  pens  and  me- 
chanical pencils  and  matches,  and  some  man- 


ufacturers of  golf  equipment  raised  their 
prices  by  the  amount  of  the  tax,  leaving  the 
total  price  (Including  tax)  paid  by  the  re- 
tailers unchanged,  and  preventing  any  pass- 
through  to  consumers.  Manufacturers' 
prices  of  phonograph  records  net  of  tax  were 
raised  by  about  half  the  amount  of  the  tax 
reduction,  limiting  the  possible  pass-through 
to  consumers. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  continu- 
ing to  collect  detailed  price  information  at 
the  request  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers and  the  Treasury  Department,  covering 
a  representative  group  of  the  items  on  which 
excise  taxes  were  cut.  Next  month's  report 
will  cover  many  additional  items. 

The  attached  table  summarizes  the  results. 


T.\BLE  I.— Approximate  percentage  of  sellers  who  passed  on  Federal  excise  tax  cut 

by  August  1965 


Retailers  < 

Percentage 

Completely 

passed  on 

tax  cut 

Partially 

passed  on 

tax  cut 

Did  not 
pass  on 
tax  cut 

turors  who 

passed  on 

tax  cut 

RetaiUTs'Pxcist' tax: 

WoniPirs  han<ibftps  

100 

100 

95 

100 

100 

80 

80 

75 

ao 
« 

9S 

95 
40 

(') 

(») 

8 

30 

(?) 

nonic  [Krm;inpnl  kit "-I1I1IIIII"!"" 

MantifactiiTiTs' cxci.-^  tax:                 

.\>w  automobiles     

6" 

100 
100 

Optional  aiito  oqujpiiient  (factory  installed)    . 

(') 

20 
20 
25 
35 
35 

(«) 

55 

(») 
(») 
(') 
(') 

55 

Air  condifionPFS... 

(') 

(') 

W 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

(') 

{») 

(») 

15 

Tcli'vifion  s*-!? " 

Refriforator-frwzcrs I 

100 
100 

Ranpe.'! 

lOO 

Mo\ip  cameras 

100 

Tyi)ewriu>rs 

95 

Adding  niiu'hines 

100 

Small  TV  replaoement  tubes 

100 

Phonugraph  rr<T,rds 

100 

Oolf  equlpnunt 

Pens  and  mechanical  pencils 

30 

Matches 

0 

Stamp  ta\:  Playing  cards 

0 

100 

>  Based  on  a  nationwide  sample  of  retailers 

» I«ss  than  5  percent. 

'  Not  available. 

«  Excise  tax  was  partially  passed  on  by  all  major  manufacturers. 


THE  HIGHWAY  BEAUTIFICATION 
ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  half  a 
century  or  more  the  United  States  has 
pressed  fonvard  on  a  highway  construc- 
tion program  designed  to  make  travel  far 
more  pleasant  and  swift  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  interstate  highway  pro- 
gram will  in  a  few  short  years  add  an- 
other 41.000  miles  to  the  present  network 
and  will  bring  about  still  another  dra- 
matic revolution  in  driving  speed  and 
comfort. 

The  curious  thing  about  this  program, 
so  important  to  the  creation  of  a  better 
life  for  our  people,  is  that  it  has  bred 
long  stretches  of  the  most  incredible  ugli- 
ness. In  almost  any  State  one  can  drive 
mile  after  mile  seeing  only  billboaids 
and  junkyards  with  all  of  the  natural 
scenery  completely  obliterated. 

These  conditions  are  not  the  ine\1table 
result  of  the  road  program.  Far  from 
it.  They  have  occurred  only  because 
we  have  been  so  intent  on  improving  our 
technology  that  we  have  been  blind  to 


the  need  for  conserving  the  natural  ad- 
vantages we  already  possess. 

That  has  become  an  all  too  common 
mistake  in  this  country.  Fortunately  it 
is  not  too  late  to  correct  this  particular 
error.  And  it  is  equally  fortunate  that 
we  have  a  President  and  First  Lady  who 
care  just  as  deeply  about  the  preserva- 
tion and  enhancement  of  the  natural 
beauty  of  this  country  as  they  do  about 
the  improvement  of  its  technology. 

The  bill  that  will  be  before  us,  in  short, 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  administra- 
tion's conservation  and  natural  beauty 
enhancement  programs.  By  1979  it  will 
effect  the  removal  of  adjacent  billboards 
and  the  removal  or  screening  of  junk- 
yards along  our  interstate  and  primary 
highways.  It  will  do  so  with  fair  com- 
pensation to  all  concerned. 

We  should  have  begun  this  program 
50  years  ago.  Our  failure  to  do  so  makes 
the  t-ask  ahead  harder  but  not  impossible. 
And  with  scenic  land  of  priceless  value 
being  gobbled  up  each  day  for  billboards 
and  junkyards  we  cannot  afford  to  delay 
any  longer.  The  administration's  bill 
deserves  our  support. 

As  with  all  conservation  programs, 
this  program  is  not  without  opposition. 
Such  programs  are  for  the  public  good 
and  they  frequently  interfere  with  pri- 
vate profit.  Unfortunately  some  of  those 
who  find  profit  In  ugliness  and  the  de- 


struction of  scenic  beauty  have  not  con- 
fined themselves  to  arguing  against  the 
bill  but  have  engaged  in  a  campaign  of 
ridicule  directed  against  President  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  because  of  their  interest 
in  preserving  the  scenic  beauty  of  this 
countrj'.  That  campaign  deserves  no 
answer  but  it  prompts  the  comment  that 
when  the  day  comes  that  it  is  ridiculous 
to  wish  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of 
this  country  that  has  inspired  the  Na- 
tion's patriots  and  poets  for  almost  2 
centuries,  then  something  has  gone  out 
of  the  spirit  of  our  country. 

The  first  family  deserves  praise,  not 
ridicule,  for  the  leadership  they  have 
shown  In  this  area  and  coming  genera- 
tions of  Americans  will  be  grateful  for 
their  pioneering  efforts. 

The  arguments  against  the  program 
are  the  usual  ones,  primarily  that  the 
program  is  too  costly  whereas  it  does  not 
require  a  penny  to  ruin  the  countryside. 
There  is,  however,  one  interesting  twist 
to  these  arguments  and  that  is  that  the 
bill  is  imconstitutional  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  allegedly  lacks  power 
to  condemn  land  for  esthetic  purposes. 
Like  other  arguments  raised  against  the 
bill,  this  has  no  substance  whatever. 

For  if  there  is  one  issue  on  which  the 
Supreme  Court  is  united  it  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  very  power 
the  opponents  of  the  present  bill  claim 
It  lacks.  The  issue  was  disposed  of  in 
1954  by  a  unanimous  Court  in  Berman 
v.  Parker,  348  U.S.  28. 

In  that  case,  the  power  of  the  Congress 
to  enact  the  District  of  Columbia  Rede- 
velopment Act  of  1945  was  challenged 
on  the  ground  that  Congress  could  au- 
thorize the  taking  of  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  slums  but  not  "merely 
to  develop  a  better  balanced,  more  at- 
tractive community." 

The  Supreme  Court  thought  other- 
wise.   It  held  that : 

The  concept  of  the  public  welfare  Is  broad 
and  inclusive.  •  •  •  The  values  it  repre- 
sents are  spiritual  as  well  as  physical. 
esthetic  as  well  as  monetary.  It  Is  within 
the  power  of  the  legislature  to  determine  that 
the  community  should  be  beautiful  as  we'.: 
as  healthy,  spacious  as  well  as  clean,  well 
balanced  as  well  as  carefully  patrolled. 

And  the  Court  went  on  to  say  that: 
K  those  who  govern  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia decide  that  the  Nation's  Capital  should 
be  beautiful  as  well  as  sanitary,  there  i5 
nothing  in  the  fifth  amendment  that  standi 
in  the  way. 

Having  made  this  point,  the  Coun 
ruled  that  once  it  is  recognized  that  the 
objective  is  within  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress, "the  right  to  realize  it  through  the 
exercise  of  eminent  domain  is  clear." 

The  path  is  therefore  clear,  both  as  a 
matter  of  constitutional  law  and  as  a  sub- 
ject of  legislative  policy.  We  owe  it  to 
our  people  throughout  this  great  country 
of  ours  and  to  the  generations  which  fol- 
low us  to  proceed  without  detour  or  de- 
lay to  pass  the  bill  that  will  soon  be 
before  us.  so  that  we  will  have  taken  an- 
other step  toward  leaving  future  genera- 
tions of  Am.ericans,  in  President  John- 
son's words,  "a  glimpse  of  the  world  as 
God  really  made  it,  not  just  as  it  looke- 
when  we  got  through  with  it." 


STOP  ANTELOPE-KILLING  SHEEP 
FENCING  ON  GOVERNMENT- 
OWNED  GRAZING  LANDS 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deer 
and  the  antelope  will  not  be  playing  for 
very  much  longer  on  the  Western  range 
unless  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
will  move  to  stop  sheep  ranchers  on  Gov- 
ernment land  in  Wyoming  and  other 
Western  States  from  crisscrossing  the 
land  with  fences.  These  fences  are 
causing  the  death  of  countless  antelope. 
I  have  photographs  of  antelope  dying 
after  they  become  impaled  on  barbed 
wire  fences,  and  the  bleached  bones  of 
other  antelope  lying  at  the  base  of  the 
fences. 

According  to  Mr.  Tom  Bell,  president 
of  the  Wyoming  Wildlife  Federation,  the 
Wyoming  antelope  herd  is  "definitely 
threatened  by  a  sheep-tight  fence." 
Since  1963,  to  save  themselves  the  cost 
of  hiring  shepherds,  sheep  ranchers  with 
grazing  permits  on  Government  lands 
have  been  building  sheep-tight  fencing 
across  the  public  domain.  Antelope 
need  a  wide  range  in  order  to  survive — 
they  must  move  up  to  water  during  the 
summer,  and  move  down  in  winter  to 
escape  from  snow  and  storms.  If  sheep- 
tight  fences  are  built  along  the  ante- 
lope's migration  routes,  the  antelope  be- 
come entangled  In  the  wire  and  die. 

Sheep  ranchers  are  allowed  to  use  the 
public  domain  for  the  nominal  fee  of  6 
cents  per  sheep  per  month.  Starting  in 
1963,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
employing  sheepherders,  the  sheepmen 
have  been  erecting  sheep-tight  fences  in 
the  Wyoming  public  domain.  Proposed 
fencing  of  the  antelope  range  continues. 
For  example,  the  Diamond  Ring  Ranch 
Co.  of  Casper.  Wyo.,  currently  proposes 
to  build  a  fence  on  Government  land  23 
miles  long,  enclosing  some  17,500  acres, 
in  what  Mr.  Bell  calls  "an  area  vital  to 
the  maintenance  of  what  was  once  one 
of  the  finest  antelope  herds  in  Wyo- 
ming." . 

Mr.  Bell  continues: 

We  have  no  right  to  criticize  a  private  fence 
on  private  land,  but  when  large  blocks  of 
public  land  are  concerned,  I  believe  we're 
right  to  assert  our  claims.  The  large  blocks 
or  public  land  are  very  Important  not  only 
to  wildlife  interests  but  to  all  outdoor  recre- 
ation interest.  It  is  up  to  the  public  to  de- 
cide whether  they  are  going  to  enjoy  the  use 
or  something  which  belongs  to  all  of  us,  or 
completely  turn  the  public  lands  over  to  the 
sx)ckmen  who  now  control  them. 

Already,  the  indiscriminate  fencing  of 
the  public  range  has  had  its  effect  on  the 
antelope  herd.  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish 
i^ommission  antelope  permits  for  the 
mson  Spider,  the  Lower  Sweetwater,  and 
!  onn  ?'^^  Natrona  hunting  areas  totaled 
'.'JOO  in  1963,  before  sheep-tight  fencing 
started.  In  1965.  only  1,600  permits  were 
issued,  a  drop  of  2.600. 

America  the  beautiful  has  recently 
seen  too  many  duck  marshes  destroyed 


by  the  farm  drainage  dragline,  too  many 
trout  streams  ruined  by  the  highway 
bulldozer.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
American  antelope  go  the  way  of  the 
passenger  pigeon.  Accordingly,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  11359  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
ban  from  the  public  lands  any  fence 
which  impedes  the  movement  of  wildlife. 
If  the  Secretary  finds  a  grazing  licensee 
has  buUt  such  a  fence,  he  shall  require 
it  to  be  removed  by  the  licensee,  and  shall 
see  that  it  is  removed  at  the  licensee's  ex- 
pense if  the  licensee  fails  to  remove  it 
himself  within  30  days.  Any  future  il- 
legal fencing  shall  be  the  cause  for  a 
revocation  of  the  grazing  license. 


A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  A  PERPETUAL 
NONPROFIT  CORPORATION  TO  BE 
KNOWN  AS  THE  CRADLE  OF  FOR- 
ESTRY IN  AMERICA.  INC. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TA-STLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  perpetual  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion to  be  known  as  the  Cradle  of  For- 
estry tn  America,  Inc.,  was  introduced 
by  me  a  few  minutes  ago.  The  purpose 
of  the  corporation  is  to  provide  advice 
and  cooperation  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture in  developing,  administering, 
and  operatmg  the  Cradle  of  Forestry  in 
America  which  is  located  in  the  Pink 
Beds  section  of  the  Pisgah  National  For- 
est, near  Asheville,  N.C.,  in  my  congres- 
sional district  where  professional 
forestry  was  first  taught  and  practiced  in 
this  country. 

The  corporation  may  expect  to  receive 
many  items  of  historic  significance  and 
other  donations  which  will  help  develop 
and  tell  the  story  of  American  forestry 
conservation. 

The  Pink  Beds  came  into  prominence 
in  1890.  It  was  here  that  George  W. 
Vanderbilt  employed  America's  first  rec- 
ognized forester,  European-trained  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot,  to  conduct  a  scientific 
practice  of  forestry  and  conservation 
which  attracted  national  attention.  It 
was  here  that  the  first  field  school  of 
forestry  in  America  was  located.  It  was 
near  here  that  the  first  tract  of  national 
forest  land  was  purchased  under  the 
Weeks  law. 

Mr.  Pinchot  was  succeeded  in  1895  by 
a  German  forester.  Dr.  Carl  A.  Schenck, 
a  gifted  and  enthusiastic  forester  who 
ably  carried  on  the  program. 

It  was  outstanding  leaders  like  Mr. 
Vanderbilt,  Mr.  Pinchot,  and  Dr. 
Schenck,  supported  by  key  citizens 
across  the  land  which  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  not  only  the  Pisgah  National 
Forest,  but  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orville  Free- 
man, has  visited  the  Pink  Beds  and  ex- 
pressed strong  support  for  this  entire 
project.  A  visitor  center  has  already 
been  built  by  the  Forest  Service.  A 
replica  of  the  schoolhouse  where  Dr. 
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Schenck  held  the  first  forestry  classes 
will  be  started  soon  and  fljianced  by  the 
alumni  of  the  school. 

The  master  development  plan  includes 
a  museum  and  outdoor  displays  telling 
the  story  of  forestry  and  conservation  in 
a  setting  where  these  key  events  took 
place  and  in  a  setting  unsurpassed  la 
climate  and  magnificent  scenery  where 
the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  the  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park,  and  the  Pis- 
gah and  Nantahala  National  Forests  lead 
all  other  comparable  Federal  areas  in 
annual  visitations. 

I  see  this  Cradle  of  Forestry  as  a 
unique  National  Forest  Conservation 
shrine,  visited  by  millions  of  citizens  each 
year  and  constituting  a  worthwhile  in- 
vestment, educationally  and  conserva- 
tionwise. 

The  bill  names  an  executive  board  of 
15  outstanding  citizens  who  have  a 
strong  interest  in  and  dedication  to 
forestry.  I  believe  that  this  citizen  par- 
ticipation will  contribute  greatly  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  project.  I  was 
pleased  that  each  individual  who  was 
asked  to  serve  on  the  Board  agreed  to 
accept  the  responsibility.  I  commend 
them  on  their  public  spirit  and  willing- 
ness to  serve  present  and  future  genera- 
tions through  conservation.  Their  well- 
known  accomplishments,  diverse  talents 
and  backgroimd,  wide  interests  and  ex- 
periences will  serve  to  help  focus  na- 
tional attention  on  the  cradle  project. 
The  Board  members  are  as  follows: 
Mr.  John  Parris.  of  Sylva.  chairman  of 
the  Parks  Committee  of  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development  and  one  of  the  origi- 
nal promoters  of  the  project; 

Mr.  Francis  W.  Sargent,  of  Boston, 
chairman  of  the  Massachusets  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  former  executive 
director  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission: 

Mr.  Verne  Rhoades  of  Asheville,  first 
supervisor  of  Pisgah  National  Forest  and 
a  graduate  of  Dr.  Schenck's  original  Bilt- 
more  Forestry  School ; 

Mr.  Reuben  B.  Robertson  of  Asheville 
former  chairman  of  the  board  of  Cham- 
pion Papers.  Inc.  When  the  Biltmore 
Forestry  School  left  the  Vanderbilt  es- 
tate, it  was  located  temporarily  on 
Champion  property.  Mr.  Robertson  Is 
known  for  his  lifelong  promotion  of 
sound  forestry  practices; 

Dr.  Melville  B.  Grosvenor  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  president  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society,  and  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Board  of  National  Parks,  His- 
toric Sites,  Buildings,  and  Monuments; 
Mrs.  Marian  S.  Heiskell  of  New  York 
City,  diiector  of  special  activities  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Board  of  National  Parks.  His- 
toric Sites,  Buildings,  and  Monmnents; 
Mr.  Arthur  Loeb  of  Pisgah  Forest,  vice 
president  of  OUn-Mathieson  Chemical 
Corp.  A  strong  conservationist,  Mr. 
Loeb  is  an  outdoorsman  who  has  fre- 
quently walked  the  trails  through  the 
Cradle  site; 

Mr.  George  H.  V.  CecU  of  the  Biltmore 
estate.  Asheville.  A  conservationist  him- 
self, Mr.  Cecil  is  a  grandson  of  the  late 
George  Vanderbilt.  upon  whose  estate 
the  first  forestry  school  was  foimded;. 
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Mr.  Voit  Gilmore  of  Southern  Pines. 
State  senator,  lumberman,  and  former 
director  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service; 

The  Honorable  William  O.  Douglas  of 
Washington,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  a  noted  writer,  conserva- 
tionist, outdoorsman  and  hiker.  Justice 
Douglas  has  visited  the  Cradle  and  ex- 
pressed personal  interest  in  it; 

Mr.  Frank  Brown  of  Cullowhee,  presi- 
dent of  the  North  Carolina  National 
Park,  Parkway,  and  Forest  Development 
Commission,  and  one  of  the  first  advo- 
cates of  the  project; 

Mr.  John  Veach,  Sr..  of  Asheville,  lum- 
berman, conservationist  and  president  of 
the  Hardwood  Corp.,  of  America; 

Mr.  Joseph  Penfold  of  Washington, 
national  conservation  director  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America; 

Dr.  R.  J.  Preston  of  Raleigh,  dean  of 
the  department  of  forestry  at  North 
Carolina  State  College; 

Mr.  Ken  Pomeroy  of  Washington, 
chief  forester,  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation. He  has  visited  the  Cradle  and 
taken  a  personal  interest  in  the  project. 


H.R.  11242  AMENDS  THE  SELF-EM- 
PLOYED INDIVIDUALS  TAX  RE- 
TIREMENT ACT 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill. 
H.R.  11242  is  now  pending  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House.  I  desire  to  make  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  its  purpose: 

In  1962  the  Congress  enacted  the  Self- 
Employed  Individuals  Tax  Retirement 
Act  of  1962,  which  is  popularly  known  as 
the  Keogh-Smathers  Act.  The  legisla- 
tion recognized  the  need  and  equity  of 
providing  a  tax  benefit  to  the  self-em- 
ployed who  set  up  retirement  plans  for 
themselves  and  their  employees.  Prior 
to  this  legislation,  liberalized  treatment 
was  accorded  only  retirement  plans  set 
up  by  corporations  for  their  employees. 

Since  most  professional  groups,  such 
as  doctors,  lawyers,  and  accountants, 
were  prevented  by  State  legislation  or 
by  codes  of  ethics  of  their  respective  pro- 
fessions from  incorporating,  they  were 
unable  to  benefit  from  the  liberalized  tax 
treatment  available  to  corporate  retire- 
ment plans.  For  other  groups,  such  as 
farmers,  it  is  not  customary  for  most  of 
them  to  incorporate.  Thus,  the  existing 
law  discriminated  against  professional 
and  other  self-employed  groups.  Yet  a 
strong  need  for  some  favorable  treat- 
ment for  them  existed. 

Recent  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  Retirement 
Incomes  of  the  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  demonstrated  that  few 
plans  have  been  adopted  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Self-Employed  Individuals 
Tax  Retirement  Act  of  1962.  The 
limited  use  of  the  plans  has  been  at- 
tributed to  the  severe  restrictions  and 
limita  lions  that  were  provided  in  the  act. 


Testimony  presented  during  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  subcommittee  in- 
dicated that  "only  15.000  persons  have 
been  covered  whereas  the  Treasury  De- 
partment estimated  that  185,000  persons 
would  be  covered  in  the  first  year  alone." 
This  fact  illustrates  the  compelling  need 
to  modify  present  law  in  order  to  carry 
out  more  effectively  and  successfully  the 
intent  of  both  Congress  and  the  spon- 
sors of  the  legislation.  Thus,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  that  will  provide  the 
necessary  remedial  legislation.  Under 
my  bill  two  basic  changes  will  be  made 
in  the  present  tax  treatment  of  self-em- 
ployed individuals.  These  are  discussed 
below. 

As  background  for  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  my  proposed  amendments,  I 
will  briefly  review  certain  provisions  of 
the  1962  legislation. 

An  owner-employee — that  is  one  who 
has  over  10-percent  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness— may  contribute  to  a  retirement 
plan  the  leoser  of  first,  10  percent  of  his 
earned  income,  or  second,  $2,500.  How- 
ever, only  50  percent  of  the  contribution 
may  be  deducted  from  income  for  tax 
purposes.  Thus,  the  maximum  contribu- 
tion may  be  $2,500,  but  only  $1,250  may 
be  deducted  by  the  taxpayer  in  comput- 
ing his  income  tax  liability. 

The  self-employed  who  are  not  owner- 
employees  are  not  limited  in  the  amount 
they  may  contribute  to  a  plan — provided 
such  contributions  are  in  accordance  with 
a  nondiscriminatory  plan.  However,  In 
computing  their  income  tax,  they  may 
deduct  only  half — 50  percent — of  the 
amount  of  the  lesser  of  first,  10  percent 
of  their  earned  Income,  or  second,  $2,500. 
Thus,  their  maximum  deduction  is 
limited  to  $1,250,  the  same  as  for  owner- 
employees. 

One  of  my  proposed  amendments 
would  repeal  the  50-percent  restriction 
on  the  deduction  of  the  contribution. 
Thus,  if  a  self-employed  individual  con- 
tributes $2,500  to  a  retirement  plan,  the 
full  amount  would  be  deductible. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  Senate 
subcommittee,  one  witness,  who  is  a  col- 
lege professor  of  insurance  and  actuarial 
mathematics  and  has  a  working  back- 
ground in  social  security,  testified  that 
the  50-percent  limitation  was  the  major 
drawback  in  the  utilization  of  the  retire- 
ment plans. 

My  bUl  would  also  remove  the  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  of  the  individual's 
income  that  may  be  regarded  as  earned 
income  if  it  is  derived  from  both  personal 
services  and  capital.  Present  law  pro- 
vides that  where  both  capital  and  per- 
sonal services  are  material  income-pro- 
ducing factors  in  the  trade  or  business, 
not  more  than  30  percent  of  the  net 
earnings  of  the  taxpayer  from  the  trade 
or  business  may  qualify  as  earned  in- 
come. However,  if  the  net  earnings  are 
S2,500  or  less  the  entire  amount  may  be 
regarded  as  earned  income.  This  30- 
percent  factor  severely  reduces  the  bene- 
fit of  a  plan  for  those  taxpayers,  because 
the  anrrount  that  may  be  contributed  to 
a  retirement  plan  is  based  on  earned 
income.  Moreover,  it  is  unrealistic.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  farmers,  the  per- 
cent of  income  attributable  to  labor  is 
usually  far  above  30  percent.     My  bill 


will   remove   this   arbitrary   30-percent 
factor. 

My  bill,  if  enacted,  will  help  to  more 
fully  accomplish  the  original  objectives 
of  the  Self-Employed  Individuals  Tax 
Retirement  Act.  It  will  foster  the  adop- 
tion of  retirement  plans  for  the  self- 
employed.  And  it  will  provide  greater 
equity  for  the  treatment  of  the  self-em- 
ployed as  compared  with  corporate 
employees  who  are  covered  by  corporate 
retirement  plans. 


QUESTIONABLE  USE  OF  UNILATER- 
AL FORCE  TO  PREVENT  A  COM- 
MUNIST TAKEOVER  OF  A  LATIN 
AMERICAN  COUNTRY 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  considered  House  Resolution  560, 
condoning  the  imilateral  use  of  force  to 
prevent  a  Communist  takeover  of  a 
Latin  American  country,  some  Members 
said  this  would  produce  strong  anti- 
American  outbursts  among  our  southern 
neighbors. 

This  prediction,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
been  fulfilled.  There  have  been  both  un- 
official and  official  expressions  of  dismay 
and  anger. 

Among  these  is  a  resolution  of  the  Sen. 
ate  of  Colombia  rejecting  "the  return  to 
the  policy  of  the  'big  stick.' " 

The  Members  may  be  interested  in  the 
actual  wording  of  the  Colombian  resolu- 
tion as  translated  by  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service: 

The  Senate  of  the  Republic  holds  that 
under  the  collective  security  system  the  de- 
fense of  all  countries  of  the  hemisphere  is 
sufficiently  guaranteed  against  any  Intracon- 
tinental  or  extracontinental  aggression. 
Consequently  repudiates  any  luiilateral 
military  action  for  deeming  It  overtly  regres- 
sive and  contrary  to  the  Inter-American 
juridical  and  political  system. 

Likewise  expresses  its  surprise  at  the  pro- 
posal of  the  U.S.  House  which  represents  a 
return  to  the  less  pleasant  eras  of  Yankee 
Imperialism  against  which  the  rest  of  Amer- 
ica fought  until  It  was  overcome.  The  Sen- 
ate of  the  Republic  rejects  the  retiu-n  to  the 
policy  of  the  "big  stick"  and  proclaims  once 
again  Its  adhesioy  to  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention. Likewise,"l\ie  Senate  requests 
the  leadership  of  the  LatiiAmerican  Parlia- 
of  all  Latin  American  Coh^j;^sses  on  the 
the  purpose  of  jointly  defining  the  position 
ment  to  call  an  extraordinary  meeting  for 
resolution  approved  by   the   U.S.  Hotise. 


THE  KAY  SAGE  TANGUY  BEQUEST 
TO  MUSEUM  OF  MODERN  ART  IN 
NEW   YORK   CITY 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Cormecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kay 
Sage  Tanguy's  magnificent  bequest  to  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  went  on  exhi- 
bition at  the  museum  building  In  New 
York  on  September  17  for  a  showing  that 
will  continue  through  November  28. 
Mrs.  Tanguy,  a  distinguished  painter  in 
her  own  right,  was  the  wife  of  Yves  Tan- 
guy,  the  noted  suiTealist.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tanguy  lived  for  10  years  in  Woodbury, 
Conn.,  and  Mrs.  Tanguy  resided  there 
until  her  death  in  1963.  Mrs.  Tanguy 
was  such  a  imique  individual  that  I  think 
it  worthwhile  to  include  herewith  the 
press  release  about  her  collection  which 
was  issued  by  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
on  September  16.  I  hope  that  many 
Americans  who  are  interested  in  the  arts 
will  take  the  opportunity  to  visit  this  out- 
standing collection  which  was  assembled 
through  the  dedication  and  perceptive- 
ness  of  an  outstanding  American  and 
was  through  her  generosity  made  avail- 
able to  the  people  of  this  country. 
The  press  release  follows: 
Kay   Sage   Tangut   Bequest  Shown  at 

Museum  of  Modern  Art 
Thirty-six  works  of  art  selected  from  a 
group  of  nearly  100  bequeathed  In  1963  to 
the  Museimi  of  Modern  Art  at  11  West  53d 
Street,  New  York,  by  the  American  painter, 
Kay  Sage  Tanguy,  will  be  on  exhibition  in 
the  museum's  Recent  Acquisitions  Gallery 
from  September  17  through  November  28. 
In  addition,  several  works  previously  given 
by  Mrs.  Tanguy  will  be  shown,  along  with 
here  own  painting,  "Hyphen,"  purchased  by 
the  Museum  In  1955.  The  exhibition  was 
directed  by  Miss  Sara  Maze,  assistant  curator 
of  the  museum  collections. 

In  addition  to  works  of  art  from  her  own 
collection,  Kay  Sage  Tanguy  bequeathed  a 
generous  sum  of  money  to  the  museiun  for 
the  purchase  of  contemporary  art.  This  la 
the  largest  unrestricted  purchase  fund  that 
the  museum  has  ever  received. 

Like  many  other  artists,  Kay  Sage  was  an 
enthusiastic  collector.  She  and  her  husband, 
Yves  Tanguy,  acquired  the  work  of  their 
friends  and  colleagues  In  Europe  In  the 
1930's  and  they  were  chiefly  of  surrealist  per- 
suasion. Later  the  work  of  friends  In  Amer- 
ica was  added.  The  present  exhibition  con- 
tains paintings  by  Paul  Delvaux,  Max  Ernst. 
Jean  Hellon,  Ren6  Magrltte.  Wolfgang  Paalen, 
as  well  as  Yves  Tanguy;  collages  and  assem- 
blages by  Andr6  Breton,  Joan  Mlr6,  Kay  Sage; 
a  sculpture  by  Alexander  Calder;  and  draw- 
ings by  Delvaux.  Frederick  Klesler,  and  An- 
dre Masson,  and  Tanguy. 

One  of  Kay  Sage  Tanguy's  favorite  paint- 
ings was  the  Magrltte  "Portrait"  of  1935,  a 
famous  work  by  the  Belgian  artist  which 
she  gave  to  the  museum  in  1956.  This  paint- 
ing had  been  lent  by  Its  previous  owner  to 
the  museum's  exhibition  Fantastic  Art,  Dada 
Surrealism  in  1936.  Two  other  Belgian  works 
are  included,  the  Delvaux  oil  of  1938,  "The 
Encounter,"  and  his  large,  highly  finished 
drawing  done  in  1947. 

Tanguy's  "The  Hunted  Sky"  of  1951  was 
first  shown  In  the  museum's  Tanguy  exhibi- 
tion held  in  the  year  of  his  death,  1955.  Of 
this  painting  James  Thrall  Soby  wrote: 
Tanguy  •  •  •  saw  parts  of  Arizona  and,  like 
nis  colleague.  Max  Ernst,  was  startled  by 
the  geological  phenomena  of  the  American 
west,  which  both  visited  soon  after  their 
arrival  here  In  1939  •  •  •.  'The  Hunted  Sky- 
assembles  stony  forms  in  mannequln-llke 
Pi  es.  their  relative  uniformity  of  coloring 
relieved  by  stark  white  objects,  like  bits  of 
paper  blowing  or  settling  In  the  arid,  desert 

Andre  Breton's  "Poem-Object"  of  1941  was 
aedicated  to  Kay  Sage  Tanguy.  The  poem 
»s  an  Integra!  part  of  the  object,  which  is  an 
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assemblage,  and  is  Inscribed  In  paint  on  the 
background:  "ces  terrains  vagues,  oil  j'erre, 
valncu  par  I'ombre,  et  la  lune,  accroch6e  k 
la  malson  de  mon  coeur"  ("these  wastelands, 
where  I  wander,  overcome  by  the  darkness, 
and  the  moon,  hanging  in  the  house  of  my 
heart").  In  a  recent  letter  the  artist  ex- 
plains that  this  object  Illustrates  a  dramatic 
episode  In  his  own  life,  and  that  the  "house 
of  my  heart"  Is  to  be  understood  as  an  astro- 
logical term. 

In  the  untitled  collage  of  1933  by  Mir6,  a 
charcoal  drawing  links  three  postcards  and 
various  other  pictures  pasted  on  a  large  sheet 
of  green  paper.  Calder's  stablle-moblle 
sculpture  of  brightly  painted  aluminum  Is 
small  but  characteristic,  as  are  the  paintings 
by  Ernst,  Hellon,  and  Paalen  dating  from 
the  1930'6.  Kay  Sage's  collage  Is  one  of  a 
group  of  objects  she  made  In  her  last  years; 
it  was  Included  in  the  museum's  Art  of  As- 
semblage exhibition  In  1961.  as  was  the  Bre- 
ton "Poem-Object." 

The  Kay  Sage  Tanguy  bequest  Is  rich  In 
drawings,  particularly  those  of  Tanguy  who 
is  represented  by  72  Items,  only  19  of  which 
could  be  shown  in  the  present  exhibition. 
William  S.  Lieberman,  curator  of  drawings 
and  prints  at  the  museum,  says: 

"The  drawings  In  the  bequest  are  of  spe- 
cial interest  for  two  reasons.  First,  they  In- 
clude works  by  other  artists  which  Kay  and 
Yves  Tanguy  collected  for  their  own  enjoy- 
ment, drawings  by  Delvaux,  Klesler,  and 
Masson.  Second,  those  by  Tanguy  himself 
ofifer  as  a  group  a  unique  opportunity  to 
study  in  depth  his  own,  remarkably  unhesl- 
tant  draftsmanship,  from  the  humorously 
collaborative  'cadavre  exquls'  of  1934  to  deli- 
cately refined  constructions  drawn  In  1949 
and  1953. 

"Most  of  the  19  drawings  selected  for  ex- 
hibition belong  to  Tanguy's  last  years  in  the 
United  States.  None  are  preparatory  studies 
for  major  works  In  oil  or  gouache.  They  ar- 
ticulate, sometimes  tentatively  and  always  In 
simple  outline,  the  dlsquletly  amorphic 
shapes  which,  modeled,  contoured  and 
grouped  together,  become  the  silent  sculpture 
which  fills  the  haunting  vistas  of  his  paint- 
ing. 

"Several  of  the  drawings  were  conceived  In 
series,  and  the  bequest  Includes  a  complete 
sequence  of  22  such  drawings,  done  In  1942, 
In  different  colored  Inks  on  different  colored 
sheets  of  uniform  size. 

"The  largest  drawing  by  Tanguy  Is  one 
of  his  last  as  well  as  perhaps  his  best  known. 
Drawn  In  1953,  It  was  reproduced  by  James 
Thrall  Soby  In  his  monograph  "Yves  Tanguy" 
published  by  the  museum  In  1955." 

Katherlne  Linn  Sage  was  bom  in  1898  in 
Albany,  N.Y.,  daughter  of  Henry  Manning 
Sage,  a  New  York  State  senator.  As  a  small 
child  she  was  taken  to  Italy,  where  she  lived, 
except  for  the  years  of  World  War  I,  until 
1937.  She  lived  In  Paris  from  1937  to  1939 
and  then  returned  to  the  United  States. 
Yves  Tanguy  came  here  shortly  after  and 
they  were  married  the  following  year,  even- 
tually settling  m  a  19th  century  farmhouse  In 
Woodbury,  Conn.  Tanguy  died  there  In  1955 
and  Kay  Sage  in  1963. 

As  a  painter  Kay  Sage  was  self-taught. 
She  first  exhibited  her  paintings  at  the  Siu-- 
Independants  in  Paris  In  1938,  although  she 
had  had  a  small  show  In  1936  In  Milan. 
From  1940  to  1961  she  held  nine  one-man 
shows  In  New  York,  as  well  as  one-man  ex- 
hibitions at  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of 
Art  and  Hartford's  Wadsworth  Atheneum. 
She  took  part  In  many  national  and  Interna- 
tional exhibitions  both  here  and  abroad. 
Her  work  Is  In  the  collections  of  the  Metro- 
politan and  Whitney  Museums  and  the  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art  In  New  York;  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago;  the  California  Palace 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  In  San  Francisco; 
Wesleyan  University,  Mlddleton,  Conn.;  and 
the  Walker  Art  Center.  Minn. 


When  Kay  Sage  returned  to  America  in 
1939  she  had  already  planned  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Yvon  Delbos,  French  Minister  of 
Education,  a  series  of  one-man  shows  In 
New  York  for  artists  working  in  Paris.  Con- 
tributions and  proceeds  from  sales  were  to 
be  used  to  assist  artists  In  France  who  were 
Involved  in  the  crisis  of  World  War  II.  Yves 
Tanguy  came  to  this  country  with  the  au- 
thorization of  the  French  Government  to 
inaugurate  this  series  of  exhibitions  with  Ms 
first  one-man  show  In  Hew  York.  Jean 
H61lon's  was  the  second  show  of  this  series. 

A  memorial  exhibition  of  Kay  Sage's  paint- 
ings and  drawings  will  be  held  at  the  Matta- 
tuck  Musevun,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  this  year. 
It  will  be  shown  thereafter  at  the  Albany 
Institute  of  History  and  Art,  the  Ljrman 
Allyn  Museum,  New  London,  and  at  Williams 
and  Vassar  Colleges. 

James  Thrall  Soby,  chairman  of  the  mu- 
seum's committee  on  the  museum  collections, 
writes: 

"In  the  house  at  Woodbury,  Conn.,  which 
Yves  and  Kay  Tanguy  bought  toward  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  there  were  many  works 
of  art.  A  few  were  by  them  but  most  were 
by  friends  and  colleagues,  chiefly  of  sur- 
realist persuasion  •  •  '.It  delighted  both. 
Tanguy s  to  remember  that  the  house  had 
once  been  the  village  poorhouse.  They  had 
painted  It  white  throughout  the  interior, 
yellow  outside,  and  there  were  two  hand- 
some barns  in  back  which  they  used  as 
studios  •  *  •.It  was  apparent  that  Kay 
Tanguy  was  the  collector  in  the  family.  At 
the  very  end  of  her  life  she  talked  like  an 
excited  schoolgirl  about  some  small  pre- 
Columbian  sculptures  she  had  bought  In  New 
York.  She  constantly  acquired  rare  books 
and  had  them  elaborately  bound  •  •  •. 
Of  all  the  works  here  shown  Kay  preferred 
the  Magrltte  'Portrait'  *  •  *.  She  liked  al- 
most equally  the  Mir6,  the  Ernst,  Breton's 
■Poem-Object,'  the  two  works  by  Delvaux 
and — naturally — everything  Yves  had  paint- 
ed." ^ 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HERBERT  TENZER^ 
A  MAN  OF  DEDICATION 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
taking  this  time  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Con- 
gressman Herbert  Tenzer,  for  the  cru- 
cial role  he  has  played  in  the  effort  to 
provide  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  was  through  Herbert  Tenz- 
er's  initiative  and  leadership  that  all  our 
Jewish  new  year  services  held  in  the 
Washington  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
the  first  2  days  of  the  Jewish  new  year 
season  which  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
holy  and  solemn  period  in  the  Jewish  re- 
ligious calendar.  This  is  a  time  when 
Jews  all  over  the  world  join  with  their 
families  to  attend  religious  services  and 
seek  forgiveness  of  sins  and  pray  for  a 
just,  peaceful,  and  happy  new  year, 

Herbert  Tenzer  organized  and  made 
all  the  an-angements  for  these  special 
Jewish  new  year  services  held  in  the 
prayer  room  of  the  Capitol  so  that  our 
Jewish  colleagues  would  be  able  to  ob- 
serve the  new  year  and  still  attend  the 
sessions   of   the   House.    My   assistant, 
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who  attended  the  services,  has  told  me 
of  their  great  beauty  and  solemnity. 

I  have  great  respect  for  Herbert  Tenzer 
for  his  orthodox  observance  of  the  Jew- 
ish faith  which  has  never  stopped  him 
from  vigorously  pursuing  his  duties  as  a 
Member  of  this  House.  I  would  like  to 
quote  to  you  Herbert  Tenzer's  eloquent 
explanation  of  why  our  Jewish  colleagues 
chose  to  forgo  their  obvious  desire  to  be 
with  their  families  during  the  new  year 
holiday  in  order  to  help  provide  local 
self-government  for  the  800,000  residents 
of  our  Nation's  Capital : 

Justice  Is  why  we're  here.  Justice  for 
800,000  people  who  have  been  denied  it  In 
the  city  of  Washington. 

As  a  sponsor  of  a  bill  providing  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  as 
someone  very  much  concerned  that  this 
House  should  speedily  grant  complete 
local  self-government  to  the  people  of 
Washington,  I  want  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  all  the  Jewish  Members 
of  this  House  who  have  each  been  con- 
sistent supporters  of  complete  and  mean- 
ingful home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Each  of  the  following  Mem- 
bers signed  the  discharge  petition  and 
supported  home  rule  on  the  crucial  pro- 
cedural votes  on  Monday:  Congressman 
Emantjel  Celler,  of  New  York;  Leonard 
Farbstein,  of  New  York ;  Samuel  N.  Prie- 
DEL.  of  Maryland,  Jacob  H.  Gilbert,  of 
New  York,  Seymour  Halpern,  of  New 
York;  Charles  S.  Joelson,  of  New  Jer- 
sey; Abraham  J.  Multer,  of  New  York; 
Richard  Ottinger,  of  New  York ;  Joseph 
Y.  Resnick,  of  New  York;  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal,  of  New  York;  James  H. 
Scheuer,  of  New  York;  Herbert  Tenzer. 
of  New  York;  Lester  L.  Wolff,  of  New 
•  York;  Sidney  R.  Yates,  of  Illinois.  Our 
esteemed  colleague  Congressman  Herman 
Toll,  of  Pennsylvania  has,  of  course, 
been  ill,  but  he  took  special  care  to  be 
paired  on  Monday  in  support  of  home 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 29,  regarding  these  special  Jewish 
New  Year  services  held  in  the  Prayer 
Room  in  the  Capitol  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks: 

Lawmakers  Stat  for  Home  Rule  Vote — Rosh 
Hashana  Services  Are  Held  in  Capitoi. 
Building  Prater  Room 

(By  Leroy  P.  Aarons) 

The  strains  of  "Hamelech"— the  King — 
the  opening  prayer  of  the  Rosh  Hashana 
morning  service,  broke  the  long  silence  of 
the  tiny  room. 

The  King,  the  Lord,  sits  on  his  throne  and 
judges  the  world,  the  rabbi  chanted  in  He- 
brew. Before  him,  11  Congressmen,  1  Sen- 
ator, and  a  small  gathering  of  family  and 
friends  sang  with  him. 

It  was  the  New  Year  (5726)  and  the  day 
of  Judgment,  the  beginning  of  a  period  when 
men's  deeds  are  weighed  and  his  future 
sealed. 

But  for  this  select  congregation,  the  scene 
yesterday  was  not  the  synagogue.  It  was 
the  Capitol  Prayer  Room,  a  tiny  enclave 
tucked  away  behind  the  great  rotunda  re- 
served for  Congressmen  who  come  there  to 
meditate  and  pray. 

The  Congress,  conscious  of  the  traditional 
church-state  separation,  had  made  this  room 
nondenomlnational.  Stained  glass  window 
framed  by  a  rounded  arch  depicts  a  young 
George  Washington  around  whom  Is  inscribed 


Psalm  16.1:  "Preserve  me,  O  Grod:  for  in 
Thee  do  I  put  my  trust."  Before  the  window 
a  King  James  Bible  usually  lies  on  a  lectern, 
and  two  candelabra,  with  seven  lights,  stand 
on  either  side. 

But  yesterday,  for  the  first  time,  the  King 
James  Bible  was  gone.  In  its  place,  housed 
in  a  converted  bookcase  representing  the 
Holy  Ark,  stood  two  Torahs,  the  sacred  Five 
Books  of  Moses. 

"Avlnu  Malkenu" — Our  Father,  Our  King, 
have  pity  on  us — the  rabbi  sang,  and  the  con- 
gregation, clothed  in  white  skull  caps  and 
prayer  shawls,  responded. 

Then,  the  ark  was  opened  and  the  Torahs 
placed  on  the  lectern.  Representative  Abra- 
ham J.  Multer,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  ap- 
proached the  altar  and  spoke  the  words, 
"Borochu  es  adonol  hamvoroch" — Blessed  is 
the  name  of  God,  He  is  blessed. 

Multer,  a  leader  of  the  bipartisan  eflfort 
on  home  rule  for  Washington,  was  followed 
to  the  altar  by  Representative  Herbert  Ten- 
zer, Democrat,  of  New  York,  who  suggested 
converting  the  nondenomlnational  prayer 
room  to  a  synagogue  for  2  days  so  the  13 
active  Jewish  Congresmen  could  be  present 
for  the  home  rule  debate. 

Midway  In  the  service,  Speaker  of  the 
House  John  W.  McCormack  slipped  quietly 
into  the  room.  He  too,  donned  the  yarmelka 
(the  skull  cap),  in  Orthodox  and  Conserva- 
tive Judaism  a  symbol  of  respect  in  the 
House  of  the  Lord. 

At  that  point,  the  rabbi  sounded  the 
shofar — the  ram's  horn — a  piercing,  soprano 
sound  that  signals  a  call  to  repentance,  a 
harbinger  of  the  Justice  awaiting  all  man- 
kind. 

"Justice  Is  why  we're  here,"  Tenzer  said 
during  the  service.  "Justice  for  800,000  peo- 
ple who  have  been  denied  It  In  the  city 
of  Washington." 


THE  MAN  WHO  TALKED  SENSE 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  brief 
and  moving  tribute  to  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
sons  influence  on  American  political 
campaigning  appeared  in  the  September 
1965  issue  of  Pair  Comment,  published 
by  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices  Commit- 
tee: 

When  Adlal  Stevenson  died,  most  of  the 
eulogies  we  read  and  heard  took  full  cogni- 
zance of  his  contributions  to  political  rhet- 
oric. And,  Indeed,  why  not?  Governor  Ste- 
venson brought  to  the  national  arena  of 
politics  a  public  address  of  style  and  grace, 
felicity  and  lucidity,  that  was  new  to  the  ex- 
perience of  living  Americans.  The  great 
orators  of  American  tradition  were  the  stem- 
winders  of  florid  Imagery  and  scant  restraint. 
By  comparison,  Stevenson  set  a  rhetorical  ex- 
ample that  was  like  a  single  flawless  emerald 
beside  a  rhlnestone  breastplate. 

But  many  of  the  tributes  to  Stevenson 
missed  two  points,  one  intriguing,  the  other 
especially  important.  The  smaller  one  first: 
Adlal  Stevenson  established  a  mode  In  1952 
which  John  Kennedy  slipped  easily  Into  as 
1960  approached.  Both  exemplified  verbal 
elegance,  speech  proceeding  from  dignity, 
motivated  by  compassion  and  resolve,  illu- 
minated with  wit  and  insight,  touched  with 
grace. 

More  substantially,  Adlal  Stevenson 
brought  into  American  politics  a  great  roster 
of  decent  American  citizens  who  otherwise 
would  have  continued  to  inhabit  the  side- 


lines murmuring  the  creed  of  the  unln- 
volved — "politics  is  a  dirty  business." 

Stevenson's  lonely  voice  and  appeal  to  rea- 
son were  a  unique  call.  In  response,  thou- 
sands  of  volunteers  for  Stevenson  sprang  up, 
bringing  into  politics  men  and  women  who 
couldn't  bring  themselves  to  claim  an  un- 
qualified party  label  but  who  could,  and 
would,  respond  to  Stevenson's  "talking  sense 
to  the  American  people."  Their  transition 
into  p£irtisanship  was  eased  by  the  post-1952 
phrase,  "Stevensonian  Democrats."  One 
heard  it  less  frequently  after  a  couple  of 
years  as  these  new  partisans  began  to  savor 
the  stuff  of  politics.  All  this  was  implied 
in  Eugene  McCartht's  moving  identification 
of  Stevenson  at  the  1960  Democratic  Con- 
vention as  "the  man  who  made  vis  all  proud 
to  be  Democrats." 

It  might  be  paraphrased  and  extended,  on 
some  memorial  plaque  or  marker,  to  Include 
men  who  felt  his  presence  without  sharing 
his  party:  "the  man  who  made  us  all  proud 
to  be  politicians." 


OUR  FLOUNDERING  MARITIME  POL- 
ICY: A  NEED  FOR  LEADERSHIP 
Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  May  I  spoke  on  the  topic  "What  Do 
We  Want  of  Our  Merchant  Marine?" 
Then,  as  now,  I  am  not  able  to  answer 
this  very  basic  question.  Today,  no  one 
can  answer  this  question.  Not  even  the 
Secretary  of  Comjnerce,  who  is  charged 
with  this  responsibility,  can  answer  it. 
An  answer  requires  that  there  be  a  mari- 
time policy,  or  at  the  very  least,  an  ad- 
ministration program.  We  have  neither 
a  maritime  policy,  nor  an  administra- 
tion program.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Honorable  John  T.  Connor, 
admitted  this  during  a  press  conference 
on  February  9,  1965.  Speaking  in  con- 
nection with  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tor's controversial  speech  of  the  same 
date,  delivered  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  the 
Secretary  stated,  and  I  quote: 

But  any  indication  in  that  speech  of  an 
administration  program  Is — first  of  all,  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  indication  in  there 
because  there  isn't  any  administration  pro- 
gram at  the  moment. 

Why  are  we  lacking  either  a  policy  or 
an  administration  program?  Well,  one 
need  only  look  to  the  events  of  1961  and 
the  ensuing  years  for  the  answer.  More 
than  4  years  of  perpetual  study,  inde- 
cision, and  constant  censure  have  placed 
whatever  maritime  policy  we  might  have 
had  in  a  state  of  limbo,  and  dangerously 
adrift.  But,  more  importantly,  I  point 
to  the  complete  and  utter  lack  of  con- 
structive and  knowledgeable  Federal 
leadership  without  which  no  policy  ever 
will  be  effective.  This  deficiency  Is 
largely  owing  to  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
7  of  1961. 

It  was  in  1961,  also,  that  studies  of  our 
maritime  policy  were  commenced.  In 
April  of  that  year  the  Maritime  Evalua- 
tion Committee  was  established  at  the 
request  of  the  then  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Honorable  Luther  H.  Hodsces. 
Its  report  was  published  in  July  1963. 
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The  report  apparently  died  aborning  be- 
cause of  its  many  controversial  and  un- 
soimd  recommendations.  But  from  re- 
cent newspaper  articles  concerning  the 
unofficial  release  of  the  interagency 
maritime  task  force  report,  it  seems 
that  new  life  has  been  given  to  these  con- 
cepts, presumably  rejected  only  2  years 
ago.  In  addition,  we  have  had  the  re- 
port of  the  Maritime  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. Thus,  in  less  than  3  years  we  have 
had  an  equal  number  of  differing  re- 
poits  concerning  our  maritime  policy. 
None  of  these  reports  have  been  brought 
before  the  Congress.  None  have  been 
nurtured  to  fruition.  To  the  contrary, 
with  the  release  of  each  report  there  usu- 
ally have  been  accompanying  assertions 
by  the  executive  branch  that  such  reports 
do  not  represent  a  new  maritime  policy. 
It  is  in  this  sea  of  conflicting  opinion  and 
reports  that  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine has  been  buffeted  these  past  4  years. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  con- 
stitutes a  significant  and  major  factor  in 
the  decay  of  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

I  have  seen  the  American  merchant 
mailne  swell  in  times  of  crisis.  I  have 
seen  it  shrink  in  times  of  calm.  Never, 
however,  have  I  seen  it  drift  so  helplessly 
becalmed  toward  utter  stagnation  since 
Reorganizatioix  Plan  No.  7  of  1961  and 
the  ensuing  4  years  of  perpetual  study. 
Meanwhile,  the  policy  of  existing  law 
under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
has  been  effectively  frustrated  and  un- 
dermined. The  climate  of  financial  and 
economic  stability  so  painstakingly  built 
up  over  so  many  years,  and  so  vital  to 
the  promotion  of  our  merchant  marine 
has  been  seriously  impaired.  We  have 
been  simply  "backing  and  filling"  for  4 
years.  All  too  often  forgotten  is  the  fact 
that  indecision  ultimately  becomes  deci- 
sion through  inaction. 

I  can  only  compare  the  ineptness  of 
the  present  Maritime  Administration  to 
promote  our  merchant  marine  to  the 
legend  which  grew  up  about  the  Sargasso 
Sea.  The  Sargasso  Sea  is  a  tract  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean  covered  by  float- 
ing seaweed.  Superstitious  sailors  be- 
lieved that  ships  might  become  enmeshed 
in  this  seaweed  without  being  able  to 
escape.  Modem  American  mariners  must 
live  in  equal  fear  of  becoming  becalmed 
in  the  insidious  lassitude  of  the  present 
Maritime  Administration.  The  legend  of 
the  Sargasso  Sea,  of  course,  has  been 
dispelled.  However,  the  record  of  the 
present  Maritime  Administration  has 
served  only  to  confirm  its  inability  to 
function  under  the  existing  organiza- 
tional structure. 

Under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  of 
1961  all  functions  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration were  placed  under  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  This  inferior 
status  of  our  promotional  maritime 
agency  has  been  the  vehicle  for  confu- 
sion, uncertainty,  and  vacillation.  The 
promotion  of  our  merchant  marine  has 
been  lost  in  the  maze  of  other  larger  and 
Mnassociated  functions  for  which  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  responsible. 
As  Dr.  J.  Herbert  HoUoman.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Science  and 
Technology,  recently  observed  before  the 


Subcommittee  on  Oceanography,  and  I 
quote: 

It  seems  no  more  appropriate,  for  example, 
to  bring  physical  oceanography  and  marine 
transportation  together  because  both  are  re- 
lated to  the  oceans  than  it  does  to  bring 
geology  and  agriculture  together  because 
both  are  related  to  the  earth. 

It  makes  even  less  sense  to  me  to  place 
marine  transportation  in  a  subordinate 
position  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, which,  for  example,  is  more  ac- 
tively concerned  with  public  roads  than 
with  our  merchant  marine. 

When  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  of 
1961  was  considered,  I  stated  then  that 
it  represented  an  inconsistent  philos- 
ophy. On  the  one  hand,  aviation  was 
taken  out  from  under  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  provided  independent 
status.  On  the  other,  the  promotional 
activities  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine were  placed  subordinate  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Time  has  borne 
out  the  fallacy  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No,  7,  One  look  at  these  two  indus- 
tries— aviation  and  maritime — is  suffi- 
cient to  attest  to  the  wisdom  of  an  in- 
dependent agency.  Aviation  can  look 
to  the  independent  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  promote  its  cause.  For  ex- 
ample, aviation  is  forging  ahead  with  a 
highly  imaginative  supersonic  transport 
program.  It  is  estimated  that  this  pro- 
gram will  cost  in  excess  of  $1  billion. 
The  Goverrmient  will  underwrite  about 
75  percent  of  this  cost.  The  American 
merchant  marine,  however,  must  plead 
with  a  second-rate  Maritime  Administra- 
tion to  even  honor  existing  subsidy  con- 
tracts. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  organiza- 
tional structure  of  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration is  unique.  It  is  unique  because 
without  recommendation,  without  cause, 
and  with  years  of  congressional  studies 
and  experience  to  the  contrary,  it  em- 
bodies a  castoff  administrative  procedure 
of  the  early  thirties.  It  is  unique,  also, 
because  it  is  the  only  major  transporta- 
tion agency  to  have  gained  independent 
status  and  then  to  have  lost  it.  But, 
more  importantly,  it  is  unique  because 
of  the  three-man  Maritime  Subsidy 
Board  established  within  the  Maritime 
Administration.  It  is  the  focus  of  all 
actions  by  the  Maritime  Administration, 
yet  it  is  impotent.  There  is  neither  a 
statutory  basis  for  the  existence  or  au- 
thority of  this  Board,  nor  is  there  estab- 
lished tenure  of  office  for  its  members. 
Its  decisions  are  subject  to  review  and 
veto  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  All 
of  its  members  are  employees  of  the 
Maritime  Administration.  Two  of  the 
employee-members  are  directly  subordi- 
nate to,  not  equal  to,  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator, who  is  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  As  a  consequence,  the  Maritime 
Subsidy  Board  is  but  one  voice — that 
of  the  presidentially  appointed  Maritime 
Administrator — and  two  echoes.  As  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  there 
have  been  only  three  dissents  by  Board 
members,  and  three  dissenters  are  no 
longer  with  the  Board.  And,  lest  you 
get  any  notion  that  the  Board  is  Infalli- 
ble, its  unanimous  decisions  have  been 


reversed  on  several  occasions  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

It  is  to  remedy  this  situation  that  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  reestab- 
lish an  independent  Federal  Maritime 
Administration.  This  Administration 
would  be  headed  by  a  three-man  Federal 
Maritime  Board,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Sen- 
ate, for  fixed  terms  of  office.  The  Board 
would  collectively  set  policy  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. The  Administration  would  imple- 
ment such  policy.  To  insure  this,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  would  be  desig- 
nated as  the  chief  executive  and  admin- 
istrative officer  of  the  Administration. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Administration 
which  I  propose  would  serve  as  an  inde- 
pendent spokesman  for  the  maritime  in- 
dustry. It  would  be  able  freely  to  pro- 
mote the  American  merchant  marine.  It 
would  be  subject  to  closer  and  more  ef- 
fective scrutiny  by  the  Congress.  No 
longer  would  congressional  inquiries  be 
evaded  by  requests  to  clear  positions  with 
a  superior  agency  as  is  so  often  the  case 
now.  Moreover,  by  virtue  of  its  inde- 
pendent status,  the  proposed  administra- 
tion would  have  more  direct  contact  with 
the  offices  of  the  President  than  is  now 
the  CEise. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  is  by 
no  means  a  panacea  for  our  ailing  mer- 
chant marine.  It  would  serve,  however, 
to  complement  either  the  existing  mari- 
time policy  which  is  presently  stale- 
mated, or  any  "new  policy"  that  may  be 
forthcoming.  I  further  hope  that  it  will 
serve  as  a  forum  for  constructive  discus- 
sion among  industry  and  labor.  The 
time  is  long  overdue  for  the  removal  of 
discussion  of  our  maritime  policy  from 
the  public  forum  to  an  appropriate  con- 
gressional committee.  The  entire  spec- 
trum of  our  maritime  policy  and  the  ve- 
hicle for  its  implementation  must  be 
realistically  explored  and  must  result  in 
affirmative,  not  dilatory,  action. 

Today  we  are  in  armed  conflict  In 
Vietnam  without  an  adequate  merchant 
fleet  and  without  sufficient  trained  mer- 
chant marine  persormel.  The  reliability 
of  our  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  is 
open  to  serious  question.  Acting  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the 
Honorable  Edward  A.  Garmatz,  Demo- 
crat, of  Maryland,  has  expressed  his  con- 
cern over  this  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
President.  Foreign-flag  ships  have  re- 
fused to  carry  our  defense  cargoes  to 
Vietnam.  These  observations  only  serve 
to  emphasize  the  need  for  a  revitalized 
American  merchant  marine.  Tomorrow 
Vietnam  could  escalate  into  a  major  con- 
flict of  Korean  proportions.  Or  new 
crises  could  erupt  in  other  far-flung  cor- 
ners of  the  globe  requiring  seagoing  lo- 
gistical support.  We  simply  cannot  wait 
until  disaster  dictates  what  we  should 
have  done.  All  too  often  in  the  past  we 
have  awaited  the  lash  of  necessity  before 
acting.  The  path  to  a  strong  and  effi- 
cient merchant  marine  may  be  long  and 
difficult — ^but  it  is  imperative  that  we 
embark  on  it  now. 

An  ancient  Chinese  proverb  notes,  in 
part,  that  "A  journey  of  a  thousand  miles 
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began  with  a  single  step."  I  believe  that 
the  first  step  in  the  journey  to  revitaliz- 
ing our  merchant  marine  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  Federal 
Maritime  Administration  as  proposed  in 
my  bill.  Without  this  first  step,  the 
American  merchant  marine  will  remain 
becalmed  in  its  own  Sargasso  Sea — a  sub- 
ordinate an  inept  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. 

SHUDDERING  OUTLOOK  OP  SHIP- 
PING AND  SHIPBUILDING  UNDER 
TASK  FORCE  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day joining  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Mailliard],  in  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  reestablish  the  Marl- 
time  Administration  as  an  independent 
agency  of  the  Government. 

This  legislation  would  remove  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Agency  from  under  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Thereby 
the  orphan  status  of  this  Agency  would 
be  eliminated  in  the  interest  of  promot- 
ing the  vital  needs  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  which  has  been  suffering 
from  neglect,  uncertainty,  and  sheer 
ineptitude. 

My  bill  is  especially  appropriate  at 
this  time  when  the  shipping  and  ship- 
building industry,  including  both  man- 
agement and  labor,  are  in  such  a  furor 
over  certain  of  the  recent  purposals 
contained  in  a  Government  task  force 
report  looking  toward  a  complete  re- 
vamping of  U.S.  maritime  policy.  In- 
deed these  radical  changes — especially 
on  the  Pacific  coast — could  be  the  death 
knell  of  American-flag  service  and  like- 
wise of  our  shipyards — both  of  which 
are  so  necessary  for  national  defense. 

My  bill  is  designed  as  a  first  step  in 
the  direction  of  restoring  a  strong  mer- 
chant marine  capable  of  meeting  grow- 
ing foreign  competition. 

In  this  regard.  I  have  written  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Alan  Boyd  which  outlines  my 
views  as  to  the  dire  effects  certain  of  the 
task  force  proposals  would  entail — espe- 
cially on  the  Pacific  coast : 

Washington,  D.C, 
September  30,  1965. 
Mr.  Alan  S.  Boyd. 

Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Transporta- 
tion, Department  of  Commerce,  Waslt- 
ington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Now  that  the  text  of 
the  interagency  maritime  task  force  proposal 
has  been  removed  somewhat  from  the  bootleg 
stage,  perhaps  some  comments  are  In  order 
before  any  official  extensive  changes  in  U.S. 
maritime  policy  are  announced. 

First,  I  must  say  in  all  frankness  that  I 
predicted  In  1961  that  adoption  of  President 
Kennedy's  plan  of  placing  the  functions  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  under  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  would  relegate  this 
agency  to  an  inferior  status.  Indeed,  my 
first  suggestion  is  that  it  be  reestablished  as 
an  independent  agency,  in  order  to  remove 


the  vital  needs  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  from  their  orphan  condition  and 
thereby  allow  it  to  function  as  originally  in- 
tended, to  promote  our  vital  shipping  indus- 
try and  welfare.  Legislation  to  carry  out  this 
change  is  being  introduced  by  me  and  other 
Members  of  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  I  mast  point  up  that  certain 
facts  reveal  the  bleakness  of  the  outlook  for 
the  future  role  of  American  shipping.  On  or- 
der, as  I  am  informed,  as  of  August  1,  for 
U.S. -flag  operations,  were  39  dry  cargo  ships 
and  one  tanker,  totaling  550,000  deadweight 
tons.  In  contrast,  the  total  for  Russia  is  434 
dry  cargo  ships,  tankers,  and  bulk  carriers, 
totaling  4  million  tons. 

By  the  same  token,  Norway,  Japan,  Great 
Britain,  Liberia,  Prance,  and  West  Germany 
all  have  on  order  far  more  tonnage  than  the 
United  States. 

The  policy  established  by  Congress  under 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  has  been  in- 
creasingly disregarded.  Our  fleet,  although 
consisting  of  some  of  the  finest  merchant 
cargo  ships  afloat,  has  dwindled,  and  I  am 
fearful  that  adoption  of  task  force  recom- 
mendations will  reduce  our  shipbuilding 
capacity  and  our  seafaring  personnel  far  be- 
low the  needs  of  national  security. 

In  the  spirit  of  constructive  criticism,  I 
want  to  outline  the  effect  of  the  task  force 
proposal,  as  I  see  it,  on  west  coast  shipping — 
which  I  know  better — and  which  I  believe 
may  be  quite  different  from  the  east  or 
gulf  coast  situations. 

While  there  are  many  features  highly  ob- 
jectionable in  the  recent  Interagency  Mari- 
time Task  Force  report.  It  is  pertinent  to 
point  out  the  damaging  effect  several  of 
these  proposals  would  have  on  west  coast 
shipping,  if  they  should  be  promulgated. 
First  and  foremost  is  the  proposal  to  pay 
operating  subsidy  only  on  the  carriage  of 
"commercial  cargoes."  The  Vietnam  situa- 
tion is  very  real  to  the  west  coast  U.S.-flag 
operators.  All  efforts  are  being  made  to  fur- 
nish all  possible  space  requested  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Today,  due  to  many  causes,  there 
is  very  little  commercial  cargo  moving  to  the 
Far  East  and  if  the  subsidized  U.S.  operators 
were  forced  under  this  proposal  to  only  ob- 
tain subsidy  payments  for  carrying  commer- 
cial cargoes,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
our  major  west  coast  steamship  companies 
would  cease  to  exist  overnight.  And  not  only 
is  this  situation  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  re- 
lated solely  to  Vietnam,  the  Far  East  is  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  nations  relying 
upon  the  various  forms  of  U.S.  aid  and  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored cargoes.  The  Govern- 
ment cargoes  are  there  and  must  be  carried, 
if  not  by  U.S.  vessels,  then  by  foreign-flag 
operators  who  are  standing  In  the  wings. 
Commercial  cargoes  are  not  sufficient  In 
amounts  to  perpetuate  U.S.-flag  operators  In 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

A  second  feature  that  would  also  wreak 
havoc  is  the  proposal  to  allow  foreign-built 
ships  to  be  registered  under  the  U.S.  flag  with 
all  privileges  extended  to  the  U.S.  operators. 
This  would  be  much  more  than  a  chink  in 
the  dike  to  the  opening  of  the  coastwise  laws. 
This  giant  step  would  serve  to  soon  do  away 
with  all  protection  we  have  long  deemed 
necessary  for  our  domestic  operators,  not 
only  along  the  Pacific  coastline,  but  to 
Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  Guam.  This  great 
stretch  of  coastline  and  island  areas  would 
soon  be  subject  to  the  whims  and  charges  of 
foreign  operators.  Under  the  proposals  em- 
bodied in  this  task  force  report,  not  only  our 
Nation's  shipyards,  but  U.S.-owned  steam- 
ship companies  would  soon  disappear. 

Further,  the  report  envisions  the  loss  of 
some  20,000  seafaring  berths.  As  far  as  the 
west  coast  is  concerned,  employment  for  sea- 
men and  shipyard  workers  would  be  virtually 
nonexistent.  The  report  tells  passenger 
operators  that  they  are  no  longer  needed, 
that  passenger  ships  are  a  relic  of  the  past. 
If  this  is  so,  why  is  Japan  and  many  other 


maritime  nations  of  the  world  now  engaged 
In  enormous  construction  programs  to 
greatly  increase  the  size  of  their  passenger 
fleets? 

And  finally,  one  issue  that  causes  grave 
concern  to  me,  coming  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  is  the  proposal  to  eliminate  the 
trade  routes  concept  and  say  to  all  opera- 
tors, "Go  wherever  you  can  to  find  commer- 
cial cargoes."  Our  port  of  Seattle  would  un- 
questionably be  seriously  damaged  in  that 
the  operators  now  furnishing  a  regularly 
scheduled  service  into  this  great  port  could 
no  longer  set  scheduled  arrivals  and  depar- 
tures, but  would  be  forced  to  constantly 
search  all  the  western  ports  for  cargoes  on  a 
"carry  it  where  you  can  find  it"  basis. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  M.  Pelly, 
Representative  in  Congress. 
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INFLATION 
Mr.    SAYLOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  infla- 
tion— the  unwelcome  marauder  that 
gnaws  away  at  buying  power — is  wreak- 
ing havoc  in  the  family  cupboard. 
While  the  general  price  index  slowly  but 
relentlessly  moves  upward,  food  prices 
are  advancing  at  a  rate  that  may  bring 
severe  dietary  problems  to  households 
around  the  country. 

The  wholesale  price  index,  in  reaching 
a  new  high  during  July,  presages  still 
higher  prices  to  come.  Up  from  the 
1959  average  by  2.9  percent,  that  index 
is  particularly  dangerous  because  2.5  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  came  during  the 
past  year.  Despite  reduction  in  excise 
taxes  that  took  eflfect  in  July,  the  con- 
sumer price  index  continues  upward. 

The  September  1  issue  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Journal  predicts  that  liv- 
ing costs  will  reach  record  levels  this 
month  and  cites  the  especially  sharp 
jump  in  food  prices  in  recent  years. 
Alarmed  at  this  trend,  the  journal  has 
undertaken  to  indicate  substitute  foods 
for  those  that  have  spiraled  out  of  reach 
of  the  consumer's  purse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  the  administration 
is  willing  to  cut  down  unnecessai-y  spend- 
ing, inflation  will  endanger  the  living 
standard  of  every  American  family,  par- 
ticularly those  on  fixed  incomes.  A 
spendthrift  government,  dedicated  to 
expansion  of  bureaucratic  programs  and 
oblivious  to  waste,  triggers  economic  in- 
flation. The  resultant  decline  in  buying 
power  deprives  a  substantial  part  of  our 
population  of  the  necessaries  that  include 
proper  nourishment  for  the  children  who 
will  make  up  the  America  of  tomorrow. 
If  my  colleagues  have  not  recently  vis- 
ited a  food  market,  I  would  suggest  that 
a  tour  of  the  aisles  can  be  a  most  en- 
lightening venture.  Check,  if  you  will, 
the  price  of  the  most  widely  used  meat 
cuts,  which  have  jumped  an  average  of 
8  cents  per  pound — or  11  percent — in  the 
past  4  months.  And  for  those  families 
who  have  looked  to  this  season  of  the 
year  to  make  up  for  the  fruits  that  car- 
ried prohibitory  price  tags  in  past 
months,  costs  are  appalling. 


There  are,  of  course,  other  factors  that 
tend  to  drive  prices  upward  and  to  pre- 
clude traditional  seasonal  bargains,  but 
inflation  remains  the  principal  villain 
and  looms  more  perilous  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead.  In  reporting  that  Fed- 
eral spending  is  heading  for  new  peace- 
time peaks,  William  F.  Arbogast,  Asso- 
ciated Press  stafif  writer,  pointed  out  this 
often-overlooked  but  obviously  inevita- 
ble conclusion  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  of  September  6 : 

Only  the  down  payment  for  much  of  the 
cost  of  Xhe  nonmilitary  program  will  be 
footed  this  year,  for  many  of  its  facets  are 
spread  over  future  years. 

The  die  that  reduces  in  value  the  wages 
of  our  workers  has  been  cast  in  the  offices 
of  Government  extravagance,  but  Con- 
gress can  yet  stem  the  tide  of  predatory 
Inflation  by  rejecting  further  unneces- 
sary authorizations  and  appropriations, 
and  by  insisting  upon  a  thorough  ac- 
counting of  all  expenditures  on  the  part 
of  the  executive  departments.  In  behalf 
of  all  wage  earners,  but  particularly  those 
on  fixed  incomes.  Congress  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  make  every  effort  to  require 
that  the  Federal  Government  adopt  rea- 
sonable fiscal  policies.  To  the  pensioner, 
the  widow  whose  monthly  income  cannot 
be  adjusted  upward,  and  to  recipients  of 
social  security  benefits,  there  is  no  other 
way  out. 

U.S.     SUGAR     INTERESTS     SHOULD 
PLAY  FAIR  ON  IMPORT  FEE 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  two  amendments  which  the  Rules 
Committee  has  made  in  order  to  the 
Sugar  Act  would  impose  an  import  fee 
on  sugar  coming  from  foreign  producers. 
Some  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  an  im- 
port fee  is  regarded  favorably  by  U.S. 
sugar  interests. 

Some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  attitude  of 
the  major  elements  of  the  U.S.  sugar 
industry  in  regard  to  the  import  fee  pro- 
posal. I  have  had  several  Members  tell 
me  they  have  received  reports  that  I 
am  misrepresenting  the  attitude  of  the 
U.S.  sugar  industry  in  regard  to  an  im- 
port fee. 

In  order  to  help  erase  any  doubt,  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  the  full  text  of 
recommendations  the  U.S.  industry 
made,  at  the  request  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration and  certain  Members  of 
Congress,  on  March  29,  1965,  in  regard 
to  sugar  legislation. 

You  will  see  that  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  at  that  time  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  by  the 
U.S.  sugar  industry  was  an  import  fee. 
To  be  sure,  it  was  not  exactly  the  same 
as  the  one  which  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, at  my  suggestion,  has  now  made  in 
order.  However,  I  got  the  language  for 
my  import-fee  amendment  almost  ver- 
batim from  the  text  of  proposed  lan- 
guage the  U.S.  industry  submitted  along 


with  its  summary  announcement.  The 
only  changes  I  made  in  the  language  on 
the  import  fee  related  to  the  amount  of 
the  fee — my  version  specifies  75  percent, 
whereas  the  industry  recommended  50 
percent  or  1  cent  a  pound,  whichever  is 
lower — and  a  minor  amendment  on  when 
the  fee  determination  for  the  first  year 
would  be  made. 

The  import-fee  language  proposed  by 
the  U.S.  industry  appeared  on  pages  17 
and  18  of  the  mimeographed  bill  text. 
Here  is  the  verbatim  announcement  is- 
sued for  release  March  29,  1965,  by  the 
U.S.  sugar  industry: 

Release  by  Domestic  Beet  Sugar  Industry, 
Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Industry,  Hawahan 
Sugar  Industry,  Puerto  Rican  Sugar  In- 
dustry, AND  the  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners' 
Association 

All  segments  of  the  U.S.  sugar  producing 
and  refining  industry — beet  and  cane — have 
Joined  in  supp>ort  of  recommendations  on 
sugar  legislation  for  the  consideration  of 
Congress  and  the  administration  during  the 
present  session. 

The  industrywide  recommendations  were 
developed  after  several  weeks  of  discussions 
and  conferences  undertaken  at  the  specific 
request  of  Members  of  Congress  and  officials 
of  the  Johnson  administration. 

The  recommendations,  which  are  interre- 
lated, are  supported  in  their  entirety  by  the 
domestic  beet  sugar  Industry,  the  mainland 
cane  sugar  industry,  the  Hawaiian  sugar  in- 
dustry, the  Puerto  Rican  sugar  industry,  and 
the  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association. 

During  the  last  few  days,  terms  of  the  In- 
dustry recommendations  have  been  dis- 
cussed with  Chairman  Harold  D.  Cooley, 
Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  and  other  Members 
of  Congress,  with  key  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  State,  and  with 
members  of  the  White  House  staff. 

Industry  spokesmen  said  the  recommenda- 
tions are  designed  to  revise  the  Sugar  Act  so 
as  to  strengthen  the  assurance  to  U.S.  con- 
sumers of  adequate  sugar  supplies  at  all 
times  and  at  stable,  reasonable  prices. 

The  proposal  would  also  permit  the  domes- 
tic beet  and  mainland  cane  sugar  producers 
to  market,  with  the  least  possible  reduction 
of  foreign  imports,  the  domestic  production 
that  is  in  excess  of  the  present  marketing 
quotas  for  those  two  areas. 

Certain  incentives  are  provided  for  foreign 
producers  to  meet  their  obligations  to  the 
U.S.  market  while  at  the  same  time  adding  to 
the  fiscal  soundness  of  the  U.S.  sugar 
program. 

PRINCIPAL  recommendations 

The  recommendations  would  extend  the 
act  for  a  period  of  5  years  beyond  its  present 
expiration  date  of  December  31,  1966,  to  the 
end  of  1971. 

When  the  annual  consumption  level  is  be- 
tween 9,700.000  and  10,400,000  tons,  the  do- 
mestic beet  sugar  quota  would  be  3,025,000 
tons  and  the  mainland  cane  quota  would  be 
1,100,000  tons.  When  consumption  require- 
ments are  more  than  10,400,000  tons,  the 
quotas  for  the  two  areas  would  be  increased 
proportionately,  as  provided  in  the  present 
law.  If  consumption  requirements  are  less 
than  9,700,000  tons,  the  quotas  would  be  re- 
duced proportionately.  No  other  changes  in 
domestic  quotas  are  proposed. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  the  pro- 
posed extension  period,  the  domestic  beet 
and  mainland  cane  quotas  would  be  at  ap- 
proximately the  levels  they  would  have 
reached  by  that  date  under  the  present 
Sugar  Act. 

Foreign  quotas  for  1965,  as  already  estab- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
would  be  approximately  the  same.  An  im- 
port fee  on  foreign  sugar,  not  effective  this 


year,  would  be  reinstated  next  year,  but  lim- 
ited to  a  maximum  of  1  cent  per  pound  or 
one-half  the  difference  between  the  U.S.  price 
objective  and  the  world  raw  sugar  price — 
whichever  is  less. 

The  fee  to  be  established  should  have  re- 
gard for  ( 1 )  assuring  foreign  countries  a  fair 
return;  and  (2)  insxiring  that  foreign  sugar 
will  be  available  to  the  U.S.  market  in  the 
quantities  needed  at  the  times  required. 

Reinstatement  of  an  import  fee,  it  is  be- 
lieved, would  also  tend  to  discourage  over- 
expansion  of  the  world  sugar  production  and 
tend  to  facilitate  achievement  of  price  ob- 
jectives of  the  act. 

The  "global  quota"  arrangement  of  the 
present  law  would  be  eliminated.  The  quota 
of  any  country  with  which  the  United  States 
severs  diplomatic  relations  would  continue  to 
be  suspended,  but  would  be  allocated 
promptly  to  specific  countries  on  a  temporary 
basis. 

Because  present  sugarbeet  growers  will  nec- 
essarily have  to  reduce  acreage  further  as  a 
part  of  the  proposed  new  program,  national 
acreage  reserve  provisions  contained  in  the 
1962  act,  under  which  new  production  areas 
were  brought  in,  would  not  be  extended  after 
1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  sugar  industry  of 
course  is  entitled  to  change  its  mind  and 
perhaps  has  done  so  on  the  question  of 
the  import  fee,  but  it  should  be  fair- 
minded  in  contacting  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  explain  to  them  that  the  in- 
dustry position  has  changed  and  why. 

It  may  also  be  that  the  U.S.  industry 
was  not  fully  united  in  its  position  March 
29  of  this  year  on  the  import  fee,  and  I 
daresay  it  is  not  united  right  now. 

In  evaluating  the  attitude  of  various 
interested  parties,  one  should  keep  in 
mind  the  possibility  that  some  U.S.  sugar 
interests  may  also  be  heavily  involved  in 
foreign  sugar,  and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, \vill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Is  not  that 
fee  the  same  as  that  which  prevailed  in 
prior  sugar  legislation? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  is  very  similar  to 
the  import  fee  which  was  assessed  against 
the  Dominican  Republic  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration  and  was  in 
eflfect  in  the  legislation  which  operated 
in  1962.  1963,  and  1964. 


INSTRUCTOR     IN     HISTORY     WEL- 
COMES VIETCONG  VICTORY 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  just  read  on  the  wire  that  an  in- 
structor in  history  at  Drew  University, 
James  Mellen,  has  declared  himself  as 
welcoming  a  Vietcong  victory  in 
Vietnam. 

This  despite  over  a  hundred  thousand 
American  soldiers  fighting  to  prevent 
such  a  victory.  This  despite  American 
and  Vietnamese  being  killed  to  prevent 
such  a  victory.  It  is  just  quite  possible 
that  this  self-proclaimed  Marxist  is  try- 
ing to  attract  a  little  attention  to  him- 
self.   I  am  sure  the  Republic  will  survive. 
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It  has  survived  the  early  "Mellenheaded" 
thlnklngr  of  Benedict  Arnold  who  wished 
a  victory  for  the  other  side  when  this 
country  was  engaged  in  another  war. 

Having  once  served  on  the  faculty  at 
Rutgers  University  I  believe  completely 
in  academic  freedom,  even  the  free  and 
full  expression  of  fools  in  and  out  of 
academic  circles  and.  therefore,  I  recog- 
nize Mr.  Mellen's  right  to  full  expression. 
And  I  have  a  right  to  find  his  view  ap- 
palling and  disgraceful  as  well  as  unen- 
lightened. He  obviously  does  not  know 
what  a  Vietcong  victory  entails. 

When  I  was  in  Vietnam  I  saw  what  a 
Vietcong  victory  meant  in  some  villages. 
It  meant  the  mayor's  head  on  a  fence 
post.  It  meants  hands  chopped  off.  It 
meant  young  men  dragged  off  for  train- 
ing against  their  will.  It  meant  the 
stealing  of  all  village  food  and  medical 
supplies  in  the  name  of  liberation.  It 
meant  the  displacement  of  hope  with 
fear.  All  because  the  South  Vietnamese 
find  it  objectionable  that  they  surrender 
their  freedom  to  something  called  the 
liberation  front,  alias  the  Vietcong,  alias 
the  Communist  army  of  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Mellen,  in  proclaiming  himself  a 
Marxist,  would  indicate  that  while  he  is 
an  instructor  of  history,  he  has  not 
learned  well  the  lessons  of  history.  Even 
the  Russian  leaders  admit  that  pure 
Mai-xism  is  unworkable.  And  everyone 
knows  that  history  has  never  disclosed 
one  country  that  has  chosen  communism 
in  a  free  election. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  Viet- 
cong are  having  some  difficulty  with  their 
recruiting  drive.  Since  Mr.  Mellen  has 
such  strong  convictions  about  welcoming 
a  Vietcong  victory,  perhaps  he  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  fight  with  the 
Vietcong  and  thus  translate  his  words 
into  a  more  meaningful  note.  I  would 
be  very  happy  to  Intercede  in  his  behalf 
in  making  the  necessary  arrangements. 
Perhaps  we  could  trade  him  for  some  of 
the  American  prisoners  of  war  before 
they  are  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  the 
Vietcong  as  were  the  two  Americans  last 
week. 

In  fact,  some  of  our  protesting  stu- 
dents calling  for  a  Vietcong  victory  could 
be  included  in  such  a  trade  and  thus  the 
Vietcong  would  have  new  recruits  and  we 
would  save  the  lives  of  courageous  Amer- 
icaris  who  are  fighting  to  save  the  free- 
dom Mr.  Mellen  and  his  ilk  would  have 
us  abandon. 


'  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  majority  leader  if 
he  will  kindly  advise  us  as  to  the  pro- 
gram for  tomorrow  and  of  any  other 
information  he  cares  to  state. 
■  Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
yield? 


Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  program  previously  an- 
nounced we  will  have  up  tomorrow  the 
conference  report  on  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriation bill.  This  is.  of  course,  a 
very  important  matter.  Members  might 
expect  a  vote  on  that  conference  report. 

In  addition,  we  will  take  up,  as  pre- 
viously announced.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 642.  which  is  the  James  Madison 
Memorial  Library;  H.R.  3142.  the  Medi- 
cal Library  Assistance  Act;  and  H.R. 
6519,  the  Jefferson  National  Expansion 
Memorial  Act. 
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HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
10  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  SHOULD  VETO 
THE  NEW  IMMIGRATION  ACT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  supported  reform  of  our  outdated 
immigration  law  and  abolition  of  the  in- 
famous national  origin  system.    When 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1965  was  before  the  House  in  August,  I 
voted  for  it  and  against  all  crippling 
amendments.    One     of     the     crippling 
amendments  that  I,  along  with  the  lead- 
ership, opposed  then  was  a  proposal  to 
place  a  quota  on  immigration  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere.    The  House  wisely 
rejected  this  proposal.    But  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  contained  an  almost 
Identical  provision,  establishing  a  quota 
of  120,000  persons  a  year  on  immigration 
from    the    Western    Hemisphere.     This 
was  one  of  the  most  important  differ- 
ences   between   the    two   bills.    In   my 
opinion,  it  was  the  most  important  dif- 
ference.   The  bills  went  to  conference 
and,  as  we  all  know,  the  conference  re- 
port recommended  adoption  of  the  Sen- 
ate  provision.    I   offered   a   motion   to 
recommit  the  report  back  to  the  confer- 
ence with  instruction  to  reject  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  establishing  a  quota  for 
the  Western  Hemisphere.    After  my  mo- 
tion failed  I  voted  against  adoption  of 
the  conference  report.    I  could  not  in 
good  conscience  vote  for  a  so-called  re- 
form measure  which  merely  transfers  a 
bad  practice  from  one  part  of  the  world 
to  another. 

We  who  have  justly  criticised  the  Iron 
Curtain,  Bamboo  Curtain,  and  the  Berlin 
wall  have  reason  to  ponder  about  what 
we  have  done  to  our  own  hemisphere 
today.      We    have,    in    my    judgment, 


lowered  a  paper  curtain  and  raised  a  wall 
of  redtape  around  our  borders.  What  is 
worse,  these  devices  are  aimed  against 
the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere  with 
whom  we  claim  to  be  partners,  neighbors 
and  even  brothers. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  quota  is  ill- 
advised  and  unnecessary.  Secretary 
Rusk  expressed  his  strong  opposition  to 
it  when  he  said  that  the  amendment 
would,  in  effect,  place  obstacles  in  the 
path  leading  to  cordial  and  harmonious 
relations  with  Latin  America.  It  is  no 
secret,  for  example,  that  under  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment,  any  one  coun- 
try such  as  Canada  could  entirely  pre- 
empt the  quota  for  any  year  by  sending 
into  the  United  States  120.000  immi- 
grants. Who  is  to  say  that  the  persons 
administering  the  new  law  would  not 
permit  this?  And  what  would  be  the 
effects  on  the  Latin  nations? 

It  is  an  unnecessary  provision  because 
under  the  present  law  immigration  from 
the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
over  the  past  10  years  has  averaged  only 
110.000.  With  this  new  law  we  are  thus 
creating  a  problem  where  there  has  been 
no  problem  in  the  past. 

The  favored  treatment  of  the  nations 
of  this  hemisphere  whereby  no  quota  is 
placed  on  immigration  was  granted  in 
the  act  of  1924  for  reasons  which  are 
still  valid  today.  Our  feelings  of  hemi- 
spheric solidarity  go  back  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Our  faith  in  the  good  neigh- 
bor policy  and  pan-American  friendship 
was  reaffirmed  with  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  The  quota  on  immigration 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  approved 
by  the  House  today  is  shattering  to  this 
faith. 

I  am  therefore  asking  President  John- 
son to  veto  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  The  pledges  we  have  made  to 
all  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  of  friend- 
ship and  brotherhood  must  be  upheld,  or 
like  bad  checks,  they  will  come  back  one 
day  to  haunt  us. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY  OF  UCCA 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  numerous  dedicated  groups  in 
the  country  effectively  representing  their 
unique  membership  and  maintaining  a 
legitimate  interest  in  subject  matter 
within  their  jurisdiction.  An  organiza- 
tion which  fits  the  description  I  have  just 
given  Is  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Commit- 
tee of  America. 

Its  president.  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky. 
of  Georgetown  University,  Is  a  noted 
economist  and  authority  on  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Dr.  Dobriansky  produced  a  very  timely 
article  for  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly's 
Autimin  1965  edition  which  I  insert  in 


the  Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks: 

[From  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly,  Autumn, 
1965] 
The  Educational  Policy  of  UCCA 
(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 
In  the  past  15  years  many  changes  have 
taken  place  in  every  part  of  this  world.  The 
changes  have  been  of  every  conceivable  char- 
acter— economic,  technological,  political,  so- 
cial, religious,  cultural,  and  so  forth.  Any 
organization  that  has  attracted  International 
as  well  as  domestic  Interest  would  necessarily 
have  to  take  account  of  such  changes  If  this 
rich  interest  is  to  be  Intensified  and  broad- 
ened. The  policy  position  of  the  organization 
must  be  periodically  Interpreted  In  terms  of 
the  changed  conditions.  Its  programs  must 
be  prudently  adapted  to  the  new  clrc\un- 
stances,  and  Its  publications  and  literary 
contributions  must  reflect  a  steady  awareness 
of  the  currents  and  cross-currents  abroad  In 
the  world. 

Significantly,  as  shifting  conditions  have 
warranted  It,  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America  haw  at  Intervals  defined 
and  elaborated  In  the  simplest  and  most  pre- 
cise terms  possible  the  nature  and  objectives 
of  its  general  policy.  It  has  forthrlghtly 
stated  and  restated  Its  position  to  innumera- 
ble inquirers  who  have  raised  the  visual 
questions:  "What  are  you  for  and  against?", 
"Are  you  supported  by  foreign  sources?", 
"Are  you  an  emigre  organization?",  and 
"What  are  your  purposes  and  alms?"  Some, 
like  the  Washington  Post  In  1963.  have  mls- 
characterlzed  the  organization  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  lobbies  on  Capitol  Hill;  others, 
like  our  recent  Presidents,  have  properly 
viewed  it  as  a  citizens  group  contributing  to 
the  welfare  of  this  Nation;  while  still  others, 
like  the  organs  of  colonialist  Moscow  and 
puppet  Kiev,  have  fximlshed  a  series  of  hallu- 
cinations about  the  organization.  The  an- 
swers and  replies  have  always  been,  so  to 
speak,  on  open  record  and  In  the  books,  even 
for  those  with  short  memories  or  those  suf- 
fering pains  of  uncertainty  or  changed  al- 
legiance. 

As  far  back  as  1951.  for  example,  the  com- 
mittee offered  Its  concrete  responses  to  the 
problems  that  were  then  pressing  and  out- 
standing.' Taking  full  cognizance  of  nvuner- 
ous  developments  at  home  and  In  the  world. 
it  again  stated  Its  policy  clearly  and  distinctly 
6  years  later.'  In  March  1965,  UCCA  expressed 
itself  once  more  as  to  the  nature  and  struc- 
ture of  Its  policy  In  the  light  of  changes  over 
the  past  8  years.  As  In  the  preceding  years, 
this  action  was  necessary  because  of  the 
never-ending  Inquiries,  the  forgetfulness  of 
some,  the  healthiness  of  a  periodic  reexamina- 
tion, and  the  doubts  of  a  few  who  have  been 
misguided  by  superficial  developments  In  the 
Red  empire  and  elsewhere. 

The  remarkable  aspect  of  all  these  policy 
sUtements  Is  the  basic  continuity  of  what 
are  essentially  principles  and  guidelines  to  a 
completely  educational  policy  of  UCCA.  The 
1957  statement,  for  Instance,  did  not  waver 
in  this  fundamental  respect  from  the  pre- 
vious one,  despite  notable  changes  In  the 
world  such  as  the  death  of  Stalin,  the  Pereya- 
slav  Treaty  concessions,  the  abortive  Hun- 
garian revolution,  the  sputnik,  and  a  host  of 
other  developments.  Some  individuals  read 
too  much  into  several  of  these  changes  and 
went  hopelessly  astray.  As  is  often  the  case, 
changes  in  degree  are  mistaken  for  changes 
In  kind,  transformed  appearances  are  misin- 
terpreted for  substantive  modifications.  In 
addition,  mistakes  of  this  sort  usually  reveal 
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fraU  convictions,  not  to  say  tenuous  knowl- 
edge. 

Since  1957  to  the  very  present  who  can 
deny  the  sweeping  changes  that  have  marked 
contemporary  history?  The  tremendous  eco- 
nomic strides  of  the  United  States,  Western 
Europe,  and  other  parts  of  the  free  world, 
the  space  explorations  of  this  period,  captive 
Cuba,  the  weakening  of  NATO,  the  Slno- 
Soviet  Russian  rift,  the  economic  troubles 
of  the  Red  Empire,  SIno-Russlan  Infiltration 
of  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  southeast  Asia, 
Vietnam  and  nvunero\is  other  significant 
developments  can  be  cited.  Each  of  these 
has  to  be  rationally  considered  when  one 
speaks  of  a  policy  that  Is  fixed  In  principle 
but  not  static  In  content,  flexible  for  opera- 
tion but  not  naive  In  pragmatism,  founded 
on  certitude  but  not  sterile  In  action.  Each 
of  these  changes  and  more  were  carefully 
taken  account  of  as  the  1965  educational 
policy  of  UCCA  was  developed  and  accepted 
by  Its  executive  bodies.  As  In  every  Instance, 
the  policy  can  be  democratically  revised  at 
the  UCCA  conventions,  but  In  view  of  the 
firm  and  tested  continuity  of  this  policy,  the 
likelihood  of  any  substantial  revision  Is 
virtually  nil. 

TEN  POLICY  POINTS 

The  educational  policy  of  UCCA  rests  on 
10  fundamental  points.  These  really  con- 
stitute the  principles  and  guidelines  of  UCCA 
action.  Dealing  with  norms,  purposes,  ob- 
jectives, and  principles,  the  10  points  nat- 
vually  cannot  provide  ready  answers  to  all 
problem  situations.  To  expect  this  Is  to 
demand  onuilsclence.  The  vain  and  actually 
absurd  pretention  of  omniscience  can  best 
be  left  with  the  Red  totalltarlans.  However, 
In  the  necessary  interplay  of  theory  and 
practice.  Idea  and  act,  these  points  do  provide 
a  base  for  a  rational  treatment  of  pertinent 
problems,  regardless  of  how  complex  they 
m"ay  be.  The  recurring  plan  of  complexity 
Is  no  excuse  for  Inaction  or  muddled  per- 
formance. 

I.    PRIMARY     CONTRIBTTTION     TO     THE     NATIONAL 
SECURITY  OF  TTNITED  STATES 

Preceding  all  others,  the  first  cardinal  point 
of  UCCA's  educational  policy  is  work  and 
effort  aimed  at  preserving  and  strengthening 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 
This  has  been  and  Is  the  most  fundamental 
objective  of  UCCA,  and  Its  accomplishment 
Is  being  progressively  realized  through  the 
many  unique  channels  open  to  It.  In  one 
of  his  messages  to  a  UCCA  convention  Presi- 
dent Harry  8.  Truman  underscored  this  point 
and  stated  that  "The  natural  desire  of  all 
peoples  for  a  free  way  of  life  will  be  strength- 
ened as  the  true  story  of  democracy  Is  made 
known  in  lands  where  distortion  has  become 
an  art  of  government."  «  This  includes  the 
United  States  as  well  as  Ukraine  and  all  the 
captive  nations.  It  Includes  Russia.  The 
statement  alludes  to  only  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  UCCA. 

We  cannot  repeat  too  often  the  famous 
declaration  of  our  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy.  "Ask  not  what  your  country  can 
do  for  you.  but  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country."  For  us.  this  epitomized  the  spirit 
and  action  of  UCCA  long  before  It  was  uttered 
and  appeared  In  print.  If  any  group  has 
hammered  away  at  the  truth  that  without 
a  strong  and  courageous  America,  to  which 
every  citizen  must  contribute,  the  cause  of 
freedom  would  be  lost  throughout  the  world, 
it  Is  certainly  this  national  organization. 
Freedom  for  Ukraine  and  for  all  the  captive 
nations  would  be  truly  a  grand  Illusion. 
Dedicated  to  our  American  traditions  of  de- 
mocracy and  Independence,  as  expressed  by 


'  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Ulcralnlan  Bulletin,  July  15-Au- 
gtist  1, 1952,  p.  1. 


the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  BUI  of 
Rights,  and  the  Constitution,  UCCA  Is  a  com- 
pletely American  Institution,  a  national 
organization,  that  draws  upon  a  wealth  of 
Ukrainian  resourcefulness  and  experience  to 
do  what  it  can  for  our  country  and  thiu, 
In  the  world  context,  for  the  eventual  libera- 
tion and  freedom  of  all  the  captive  nations. 
Including  the  largest  of  them  In  Eastern 
Europe,  Ukraine  Itself. 

Contrary  to  Illusions  held  by  some,  UCCA 
Is  not,  nor  h£is  ever  been,  an  ersatz  Ukrain- 
ian parliament,  a  government-In-exlle,  or 
an  agent  for  any  government-ln-exlle. 
Where  these  fanciful  notions  have  arisen.  It 
Is  difficult  to  say.  However,  various  rea- 
sons Inspiring  and  promoting  such  notions 
are  not  difficult  to  surmise.  Any  attempt 
to  compromise  the  character  of  this  essen- 
tially educational  Institution — which  Is  one 
of  Americans  of  Ukrainian  background  In- 
fused with  a  free  Kozak  spirit — and  to 
hamper  Its  effectiveness  would  tactically 
utilize  such  distortions.  The  plain  fact  Is 
that  not  an  lota  of  evidence  exists  to  prove 
that  UCCA  Is  other  than  what  It  has  been 
from  Its  very  Inception. 

It  would  literally  take  dozens  of  volumes 
to  record  the  public  testimonies,  releases, 
articles,  statements,  and  other  documents, 
not  to  Include  a  series  of  books  and  bro- 
chures, that  have  been  produced  and  Issued 
by  UCCA  In  the  specific  interrelated  Interests 
of  our  Nation,  the  entire  free  world,  and 
the  captive  nations  In  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America.  The  educational  pm-pose 
and  value  of  UCCA's  functions.  Indeed  Its 
very  being,  have  been  amply  confirmed  by 
the  countless  messages  of  support  and  com- 
plimentary affirmation  received  over  the 
years  from  virtually  every  sphere  of  our 
American  society. 

Prom  this  strictly  educational  viewpoint, 
two  notable  and  historic  contributions  by 
UCCA  deserve  mention.  The  first  Is  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  resolution  (Public  Law 
86-90)  passed  by  Congress  In  1959.  UCCA 
was  In  the  educational  vanguard  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution,  which  was  authored 
by  Its  president  and  explained  by  Its 
bramches  throughout  the  States.  Year  In 
and  year  out,  with  every  passing  Captive 
Nations  Week,  Moscow  and  its  Junior  part- 
ner and  their  colonial  puppets  pour  verbal 
venom  on  the  resolution.  There  Is  a  morbid 
fear  on  their  part  that  the  resolution  will 
In  time  be  fully  Implemented;  there  Is  noth- 
ing but  boundless  psychopoUtlcal  power  In 
this  widespread  fear  for  us. 

The  second,  solid  contribution  to  American 
understanding  of  the  Soviet  Russian  menace 
Is  the  Shevchenko  Statue  of  Liberty  In  Wash- 
ington. The  Shevchenko  Memorial  Resolu- 
tion (Public  Law  86-749)  was  also  the  result 
of  the  educational  efforts  of  UCCA,  its  presi- 
dent formulating  its  contents  and  Its  mem- 
bership propagating  Its  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance among  fellow  Americans.  As  the  roster 
of  the  honorary  committee  for  the 
Shevchenko  unveiling  showed,  the  response 
across  the  country  was  tremendous. 

Less  spectacular  but  equally  solid  con- 
tributions by  UCCA  have  been  registered  in 
the  areas  of  immigration,  the  Investigation  of 
Communist  aggression,  the  Voice  of  America's 
broadcasts  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  develop- 
ment of  Radio  Liberty,  the  Institutionaliza- 
tion of  Captive  Nations  Week,  and  official 
recognition  of  Ukrainian  Independence  Day. 
The  organization's  continuous  work  In  com- 
bating myths  and  falsehoods  about  the 
Soviet  Union  and  rendering  positive  Informa- 
tion and  knowledge  about  the  Red  Empire 
are  even  less  dramatic,  but  for  the  long  nin 
are  perhaps  of  more  fundamental  worth.  In 
addition,  as  ^n  Intensely  active  citizens' 
group,  representing  with  certainty  the 
thoughts  and  sentiments  of  over  2  mUllon 
Americans  of  Ulcralnlan  background,  UCCA 
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Is  Invariably  consulted  on  matters  of  new 
legislation,  new  research  projects,  and  public 
events.  The  Freedom  Academy  bill,  the 
measure  for  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations,  the  East-West  trade 
Issue,  the  Consular  Treaty  with  the  U.S.S-R. 
are  only  a  few  examples. 

President  Lsmdon  B.  Johnson,  who  as  Sen- 
ator had  participated  In  many  Ukrainian  in- 
dependence observances,  accurately  por- 
trayed oiu*  cause  In  a  memorable  message  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Shevchenko  festivities. 
He  said,  "This  Is  a  cause  which  has  not  yet 
been  fully  won  as  long  as  there  are  still 
bonds  of  servitude  which  keep  men  from 
enjoying  their  rights  and  their  liberties 
anywhere  In  the  world."  *  "Anywhere  In  the 
world"  means  Ukraine  and  the  other  captive 
nations  In  the  U.S.S  Jl. 

n.   THE     DECISIVE     DEFEAT     OF     SOVIET     RUSSIAN 
IMPERIOCOLONIALISM 

Concerning  the  most  recent  developments, 
UCCA  was  spontaneous  In  Its  support  of 
President  Johnson's  courageous  action  In 
Vietnam.  This  unstinted  support  could  al- 
most be  deduced  from  the  points  described 
here  and  the  principles  by  which  we  abide 
and  live.  Our  knowledge  and  convictions 
caused  us  to  go  even  further,  urging  the 
President  "to  accommodate  South  Vietnam- 
ese psychopolltlcal  warfare  farther  north, 
to  North  Vietnam,  warning  the  captive  peo- 
ple of  that  Communist  satellite  that  their 
aggressive  Conununlst  masters  will  eventu- 
ally meet  their  doom." »  It  was  no  different 
In  the  case  of  the  Dominican  Republic  which 
was  on  the  skids  of  a  classical  Communist 
takeover.  Out  endorsement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's action  was  unanimous,  praising  the 
President  for  his  "preventive  diplomacy  to- 
ward the  Dominican  nation,  truly  saving  It 
from  an  Insidious  Communist  takeover 
sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Soviet  Russian 
Imperlo-colonlallsts,  the  Red  Chinese  totall- 
tarlans.  and  the  Castro  quislings."* 

However,  conflicts  on  the  fringes  of  the  Red 
Empire  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
both  historically  and  analytically  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  the  global  friction  Is  Soviet 
Russia  In  the  U.S.S.R.  This  and  other 
dominant  reasons  justify  the  second  para- 
mount point  In  UCCA's  educational  policy, 
namely  the  goal  of  decisively  defeating  Soviet 
Russian  Imperlo-colonlallsm  without  pre- 
cipitating a  world  holocaust.  We  readily 
recognize  the  emergence  of  Red  Chinese  Im- 
perialism and  the  rivalries  Involved  In  the 
Sino-Sovlet  Russian  rift.  Yet,  a  wishful  ex- 
aggeration of  either  or  both  cannot  over- 
shadow the  blunt  facts  of  predominant 
Soviet  Russian  power  In  the  Red  Empire. 
Sober  analysis  of  comparative  economic, 
military,  and  technological  data  can  only 
lead  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  the  whole 
Red  Empire,  Including  Mao's  China.  Tito's 
Yugoslavia  and  Castro's  Cuba,  In  the  final 
countdown  depends  on  the  strength  and 
power  of  the  U.S.S.R.  On  the  basis  of  hard 
facts  rather  than  fleeting  political  rhetoric 
about  polycentrlsm  and  the  demise  of  bl- 
polarity,  the  U.S.S.R.  stands  In  the  same 
power  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  Red  Empire 
that  the  USA  does  In  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  free  world.  If  for  some  reason  either 
should  collaj>se.  the  rest  would  go,  too. 

In  line  with  these  perspectives,  many  cur- 
rent notions  bearing  on  developments  In  the 
Red  Empire  are  critically  challenged  by 
UCCA.  As  one  example,  the  notion  of  "a 
growing  Independence  of  East  Eiiropean  na- 


*The  President's  Shevchenko  message,  the 
Ukrainian  Bulletin.  July  1-15.  1965.  p.  63. 

» "UCCA  Endorses  President  Johnson's 
Policies  in  Vietnam."  the  Ukrainian  Bulletin, 
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tlohs"  Is  a  product  of  wishful  thinking 
rather  than  a  reflection  of  basic  reality.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  decade  Moscow  Itself 
Indicated  the  need  for  more  flexible  relations 
between  Red  states  In  order  to  enhance  the 
strength  of  all.  It  was  accommodated  In  this 
by  the  Insert  policy  of  the  West  toward  the 
captive  nations.  In  the  area  of  Russlan/non- 
Russlan  relations  within  the  Soviet  Union 
the  evidence  on  flexible  maneuvers  to  suit 
Moscow's  purposes  Is  overwhelming  In  Its 
provision  of  precedents  to  what  is  occurring 
now  in  Central  Europe. 

UCCA  has  developed  and  advanced  the 
valuable  concept  of  the  captive  non-Russian 
nations  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  past  15 
years  the  concept  has  gained  wide  currency 
In  official  and  private  circles.  It  is  anath- 
ema to  Moscow  because  it  emphasizes  the 
primary  enemy  of  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo- 
colonialism  and  sterilizes  persistent  Russian 
propaganda  charges  of  American  Imperialism, 
particularly  among  the  underdeveloped 
states.  The  concept  Is  an  Integral  part  of 
the  broader  captive  nations  conception 
which,  too,  is  powerfully  challenging  to  so- 
called  Communist  Ideology. 

In  advancing  these  truths,  UCCA  does  not 
minimize  the  deceptive  power  of  Communist 
theory  and  Ideology.  On  the  contrary.  It  has 
always  urged  the  necessity  for  a  full  exposure 
of  the  Russian  and  Chinese  perversion  of 
Marxism  and  the  need  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  red  clothes  of  Marxism -Lenin  ism 
and  the  matadors  of  Slno-Sovlet  Russian 
Imperlo-colonlallsm  that  are  behind  them. 
We  have  marched  a  long  way  In  Impressing 
these  distinctions  and  truths  on  the  minds 
of  other  freemen.  And  since  much  remains 
to  be  done,  all  like-minded  friends  of  free- 
dom should  always  remember  the  words  of 
President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  "my  hope 
Is  that  your  magnlflcent  march  from  the 
shadow  of  the  Washington  Monument  to 
the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Taras  Shevchenko 
will  here  enkindle  a  new  world  movement  in 
the  hearts,  minds,  words,  and  actions  of 
men."" 

ni.    DEVELOPMENT    AND    MAINTENANCE    OF    FREE 
WORLDWIDE    CONTACTS 

Constructive  contributions  to  the  free 
world's  struggle  for  expanded  freedom  and 
against  Slno-Sovlet  Russian  imperlo-colo- 
nlallsm can  never  be  realized  by  sole  posses- 
sion of  Ideas,  knowledge,  talents,  experience, 
and  views.  The  steady  and  ever-widening 
circulation  of  such  resources  Is  Imperative. 
This  Is  almost  stating  the  obvious.  Yet  to 
bring  all  this  armament  Into  operational 
play  requires  the  formation  of  relations  and 
contacts,  time,  and  extensive  travel. 

UCCA  has  always  emphasized  the  Impor- 
tance of  developing  and  maintaining  farflung 
free  worldwide  contacts.  For  maximum  Im- 
plementation of  Its  educational  programs 
and  objectives  this  organization  has  de- 
veloped lines  of  communication  with  groups 
and  Individuals  on  every  continent.  With  its 
American  orientation  and  Ukrainian  back- 
ground resources,  it  has  contacts  with 
scholarly,  cultural,  political,  religious  and 
other  groups,  both  Ukrainian  and  non- 
Ukrainian,  throughout  the  world.  These  nec- 
essary relations  imply  no  Integral  connec- 
tions, no  subsidies  given  or  received,  no  pref- 
erential treatment  or  subordination  of  In- 
stitutional will.  They  are  simply  Indispensa- 
ble channels  for  rich  exchanges  of  ideas.  In- 
formational flows,  and  the  development  of 
mutual  projects. 

On  the  plane  of  religious  relations  the 
question  of  a  Ukrainian  Catholic  patriarchate 
has  been  widely  discussed.  This  really  has 
posed  no  problem  for  UCCA.  If  you  have 
read  carefully  the  essential  elaboration  of 
point  one,  it  should  be  evident  that  In  Its 


dedication  to  the  historic  principles  of  the 
American  tradition,  UCCA  by  deflnition  is 
given  to  complete  religious  freedom,  here,  in 
Ukraine  or  elsewhere.  This  patriarchate 
would  be  both  an  expression  of  religious  free- 
dom and  a  vital  national  symbol  of  Ukraine. 
Its  concrete  establishment  rests  entirely  with 
the  decision  of  the  papacy,  which  is  in  the 
best  position  to  determine  when,  how,  where, 
and  who.  Entanglements  of  any  intra- 
religious  sort  are  clearly  beyond  the  purview 
of  UCCA. 

IV.    ACTION    COORDINATION    WITH   OTHER 
NATIONAL    U.S.    ORGANIZATIONS 

In  one  of  his  messages  to  UCCA  our  late 
President  Kennedy  made  a  very  significant 
point.  He  declared,  "It  would  be  surprising 
and  also  contrary  to  American  traditions  If 
our  citizens  of  Ukranlan  descent  failed  to 
retain  Interest  In  their  former  homeland  or 
to  show  concern  for  the  fate  and  future  of 
Ukranlans  there."  »  What  the  35th  President 
of  the  United  States  was  stressing  is  the 
ever-present  need  of  American  understand- 
ing of  other  peoples  and  nations.  With  re- 
gard to  Ukraine,  who  could  better  transmit 
such  understanding  than  those  who  were 
born  and  lived  there,  as  well  as  those  who 
were  born  here  but  raised  In  such  under- 
standing? 

To  easily  convey  an  accurate  knowledge 
and  appreciative  understanding  of  Ukraine, 
as  well  as  of  other  neighboring  nations  in 
Eastern  Europe,  a  close  action  coordination 
with  other  national  American  organizations 
Is  a  sine  qua  non.  UCCA  has  long  recog- 
nized this  fact,  so  that  today  It  Itself  Is  a 
member  of  several  organizations,  such  as  the 
All-American  Conference  To  Combat  Com- 
munism or  the  National  Captive  Nationa 
Committee,  and  has  coordinated  Its  educa- 
tional policy  with  the  work  of  many  groups 
dealing  with  a  variety  of  subjects.  Soviet 
Russian  and  Red  Chinese  genocide,  cold  war 
education,  U.S.  foreign  policy,  the  captive 
non-Russian  nations  In  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
many  other  subjects  have  brought  UCCA  Into 
a  common  bond  with  numerous  groups  and 
organizations. 

Captive  Nations  Week,  held  annually  in 
July,  has  provided  an  excellent  medium  for 
coordinated  effort  among  our  citizen  groups. 
Veteran,  youth,  women's  and  other  orga- 
nizations now  participate  In  the  week's 
observance  and  the  base  of  coordination 
steadily  expands.  UCCA  performs  Its  edu- 
cational task  for  the  benefit  of  others,  who 
In  ttils  productive  exchange  does  the  same 
for  us. 

V.    AVOIDANCE      OF      MYOPIC      INVOLVEMENTS     IN 
TERRITORIAL  PROBLEMS 

Another  important  principle  In  UCCA's 
policy  is  the  scrupulous  avoidance  of  myopic 
Involvements  in  territorial  problems, 
whether  in  Europe  or  Asia.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  an  occasional  discussion  of  such 
problems  should  not  be  undertaken.  It 
would  be  uru-eallstic  not  to  do  so.  But  to 
become  so  Involved  as  to  delineate  boundary 
lines  for  the  future,  as  between  Ukraine  and 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Lithuania  etc.,  Is  a 
fruitless  expenditure  of  time  and  energy.  It 
Is  also  a  potential  source  of  needless  fric- 
tion. 

The  first  and  foremost  objective  Is  to  la.r 
the  educational  groundwork  for  the  freedom 
of  all  the  captive  nations.  This  goal  of  free- 
dom is  primary;  the  matter  of  boundaries  is 
secondary  and  even  of  no  consequence  at 
this  time.  Paradoxically,  a  general  recog- 
nition of  this  basic  fact  makes  It  possible 
to  discuss  territorial  and  boundary  issues  in 
a  calmer  and  more  friendly  atmosphere.  And. 
as  In  the  case  of  the  Oder-Nelsee  line.  It  can 
in  time  contribute  to  an  acceptable  solution 


^  Shevchenko  address  by  Gen.  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower,  the  Ukrainian  Bulletin,  June- 
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without   hindering   the   freedom   efforts   of 
both  the  Poles  and  Germans. 

VI.  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COLD  WAR  EDUCATION 

Almost  20  years  ago  an  outstanding  Amer- 
ican writer  and  political  analyst  observed 
that  "No  people  in  Europe  have  a  better 
fighting  anti-Communist  record  than  the 
Ukrainian."*  The  observation  pointed  to  a 
wealth  of  experience  in  various  types  of  war- 
fare against  the  Soviet  Russians — political, 
propaganda,  and  guerrilla.  Anyone  in  the 
least  familiar  with  the  history  of  Ukraine 
from  the  Soviet  Russian  conquest  In  1920  to 
the  present  can  cite  at  will  episodes  and 
events  substantiating  this  overall  Judgment. 
This  fund  of  experience,  learned  directly  and 
vicariously,  lies  at  the  base  of  UCCA's  ad- 
vocacy and  advancement  of  cold  war  educa- 
tion in  America. 

The  Red  totalitarians  have  trained  their 
professional  revolutionaries  for  decades. 
Their  schools  have  developed  the  operational 
science  of  political  warfare,  encompassing  a 
whole  range  of  subjects  and  techniques  for 
conquest  and  takeover.  There  Is  nothing 
comparable  to  this  In  the  free  world.  As  a 
consequence,  UCCA  has  long  supported  the 
establishment  of  a  U.S.  Freedom  Academy 
and  the  Idea  of  a  supplementing  private 
academy  to  train  leaders  In  the  theory  and 
operations  of  psychopolltlcal  warfare. 
Cuba,  Vietnam,  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
are  recent  examples  of  Red  political  warfare; 
there  will  be  more  to  come.  This  special 
type  of  warfare  Is  the  Red  empire's  chief 
hope  for  further  expansion,  barrlhg  any 
startling  breakthrough  In  military-space 
ventures. 

It  has  been  for  these  reasons  and  more 
that  UCCA  has  persistently  opposed  the 
policy  of  simple  containment,  which  today 
is  really  a  quilt  of  patched  up  containment. 
Only  an  intelligently  understood  policy  of 
liberation,  based  on  the  operational  science 
and  art  of  psychopolltlcal  warfare,  can  fend 
off  further  Red  aggression  in  the  free  world, 
offer  the  best  Insurance  against  a  hot  global 
war,  and  pave  the  way  for  cold  war  victory. 

As  any  Christian-motivated  organization 
must  do,  UCCA  has  always  upheld  the  princi- 
ple of  genuine,  peaceful  coexistence  between 
and  among  nations.  The  Russian  perversion 
of  this  principle,  which  it  uses  as  a  shield  for 
its  cold  war  activities,  should  be  clearly 
understood.  Moreover,  the  notion  of  evolu- 
tion as  applied  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  Red 
states,  whereby  they  will  be  transformed  into 
peaceable  and  respectable  entitles,  Is  belled 
by  facts  on  their  economic  priorities.  Com- 
munist Party  controls,  and  global  cold  war 
operations.  If  evolution  is  to  play  a  role, 
it  would  have  to  be  selective  under  a  libera- 
tion policy  and  ngt  random  as  under  present 
conditions. 

Finally,  the  educational  policy  of  UCCA 
has  consistently  supported  the  principle  of 
unrestricted  cultural  exchange.  This  Is  a 
natural  corollary  of  peaceful  coexistence 
which  would  be  reinforced  by  a  healthy 
Interpenetratlon  of  Ideas  and  customs.  The 
present  brand  of  highly  restricted  cultural 
exchange  Is  an  Instrument  of  cold  war  calcu- 
lation for  Moscow,  resulting  In  numerous  net 
advantages  for  our  adversary. 

Subtle  Red  attempts  to  neutralize  and 
weaken  anti-Communist  organizations  here 
should  be  firmly  resisted.  Red  gestures  to 
participate  in  the  Shevchenko  statue  un- 
veiling, to  display  the  Ukrainian  front  to 
Moscow,  the  United  Nations,  and  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  embassy  In  Washington,  and  to  pro- 
mote cultural  meetings  with  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  ancestry  are  only  a  few  examples 
that  have  been  properly  thwarted  by  UCCA. 
One  would  have  to  be  naive.  Indeed,  to  be- 
lieve that  dispatched  Ukrainian  agents  of 


the  Red  Empire  are  motivated  by  purely  cul- 
tural reasons.  UCCA  policy  discotirages  the 
provision  of  any  forums  for  these  agents 
and  any  contacts  with  them  by  its  leadership 
and  membership.  Nothing  can  be  gained 
from  them,  much  can  be  lost  as  the  inevi- 
table distortions  of  such  meetings  are  cir- 
culated In  Ukraine.  UCCA  policy  is  ori- 
ented toward  the  captive  people  of  Ukraine, 
and  they  in  greatest  percentage  are  not  per- 
mitted to  travel. 

VII.    REJECTION      OF     COMMON      GUILT     OF     UN- 
VESTED RUSSIAN  PEOPLE 

Another  cardinal  principle  of  UCCA's  edu- 
cational policy  is  the  outright  rejection  of 
any  common  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  tm- 
vested  and  oppressed  Russian  people  for  the 
crimes  and  aggressions  of  the  government  in 
Moscow.  To  be  strongly  and  rightly  opposed 
to  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-colonlallsm  does 
not  mean  to  be  against  the  Russian  people. 
Any  attempt  to  confuse  the  two  is  sufficient 
cause  for  suspicion.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  Russian  people  cannot  be  confused  with 
the  exploiting  new  class  and  the  12  million 
Communist  Party  members,  their  families 
and  relatives  who  have  a  stake  in  Soviet 
Russian  totalitarian  rule  and  Imperial 
dominion. 

The  unvested  Russian  people  are  a  captive 
people,  though  not  in  the  full  sense  of  cap- 
tivity as  the  non-Russian  peoples.  Russia 
was  not  overrun  and  conquered  by  any  for- 
eign aggressor.  By  and  large  the  Russian 
nation  has  been  captive  for  over  five  cen- 
turies In  the  closed  society  of  barbaric 
Russian  political  institutions.  The  real  in- 
dependence of  Russia  means  the  final  libera- 
tion of  its  people  from  this  Institutional 
bondage  and  Its  nexus,  Soviet  Russian  Im- 
perlo-colonlallsm. One  of  the  greatest  con- 
tributions to  the  Independence  of  Russia  and 
the  liberation  of  Its  people  would  be  the 
defeat  of  this  Imperlo-colonlallsm.  This  Is 
why  it  is  so  important  to  concentrate  on  this 
central  force. 

Vm.    THE    NECESSARY    DISMEMBERMENT    OF    THE 
SOVIET   RUSSIAN    EMPIRE 

Logically  consistent  with  the  preceding 
point  is  this  one  establishing  the  goal  of  the 
necessary  dismemberment  of  the  Soviet 
Russian  Empire.  Another  way  of  putting  it 
is  the  goal  of  freedom  and  independence  for 
all  the  captive  nations,  particularly  those  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  twin  forces  of 
Russian  imperlocolonlallsm  and  totalitari- 
anism are  the  main  props  of  the  empire.  A 
weakening  of  the  former  would  undermine 
the  latter,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  both  the  non-Russian  nations 
and  Russia.  This  Is  the  meaning  of  a  neces- 
sary dismemberment  of  the  empire. 

No  reputable  source  has  ever  advocated  the 
dismemberment  of  Russia,  the  nation  Itself. 
To  bring  about  the  dismemberment  of  the 
entire  empire  or  its  primary  structure,  the 
Soviet  Union,  does  not  mean  the  cutting  up 
of  Russia.  For  the  last  is  not  identical  with 
either  of  the  preceding  two.  Here,  too,  any 
attempt  to  identify  the  dismemberment  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  with  that  of  Russia  Is  the  result 
of  either  an  empire  bias  or  an  incapacity  to 
distinguish  realities.  When  we  note  a  so- 
called  expert  on  Russia  writing  about  the 
Russian  Empire  as  a  "traditional  Russian 
state"  and  claiming  that  the  "breakup"  of 
this  empire  would  mean  "the  dismemberment 
of  Russia,"  we  have  good  cause  to  wonder 
about  the  sources  of  his  authority.'" 

There  are  many  others  on  the  American 
scene  who  are  similarly  confused.  This  un- 
fortunate condition  emphasizes  again  the 
Importance  of  UCCA's  educational  policy  In 
these  times.  No  one  profits  from  this  pro- 
tracted confusion  but  the  totaUtarian  Red 
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adversaries  of  America.  Prom  a  window  In 
the  Kremlin  this  confused  state  of  mind  Is 
political  capital  for  Russian  cold  war  gaming. 

IX.  INTENSIFYING     THE     PERENNIAL     FORCE     0» 

NATIONAL    SELF-DETERMINATION 

Since  its  inception  UCCA  has  produced  a 
variety  of  works  dealing  with  the  principle  of 
national  self-determination.  This  historic 
principle  is  a  precious  one  In  the  revolution- 
ary American  tradition.  Untiringly,  UCCA 
has  shown  how  the  Russian  Bolsheviks  under 
Lenin  had  perverted  and  exploited  It  In  creat- 
ing the  new  Soviet  Russian  Empire  and  how 
the  present  imperio-colonialists  In  Moscow 
are  manipulating  it  In  the  underdeveloped 
and  formerly  colonial  areas.  The  importance 
of  fully  exposing  Soviet  Russian  and  Red 
Chinese  imperlocolonlallsm  In  the  United 
Nations  and  throughout  the  world  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasized. 

These  and  other  reasons  account  for  UCCA's 
educational  goal  of  intensifying  the  peren- 
nial, force  of  national  self-determination  In 
Its  genuine  and  true  sense.  This  force  is 
truly  a  nuclear  spiritual  device  that  has  not 
been  properly  employed  by  us  in  the  United 
Nations,  over  the  Voice  of  America,  and 
through  numerous  other  media.  Moreover, 
the  delicate  use  of  the  principle  still  eludes 
the  understanding  of  many.  For  example, 
historically  the  non-Russian  nations  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  other  parts  of  Moscow's  empire 
have  already  determined  themselves.  Thus, 
in  present  circumstances,  the  application  of 
this  basic  principle  can  only  mean  a  revived 
opportunity  to  exercise  fully  and  freely,  vrith- 
out  foreign  domination  or  restraint,  the  al- 
ready determined  wills  of  these  various  cap- 
tive nations. 

X.  GRADUAL     FEDERATION     OF     EUROPE     AND     OF 

ASIA 

Lastly,  the  final  point  of  UCCA's  educa- 
tional policy  is  the  gradual  federation  of 
Europe  and  of  Asia.  With  a  working  vision 
of  the  future,  it  has  consistently  held  that 
this  historic  process  cannot  logically  begin 
in  Eastern  Etirope  without  the  moral  and 
political  base  of  genuine  national  independ- 
ence and  freedom.  Both  in  Western  and 
Eastern  Europe  the  necessities  of  economic 
and  technologic  Integration  have  been  at 
work  for  some  time,  but  the  real  fruition  of 
the  federalizing  process  depends  on  politico- 
moral  criteria,  and  very  likely  would  pass 
through  stages  of  confederation. 

Independence — confederation — federation 
would  be  the  necessary  process  in  Eastern 
Europe,  Asia,  and  even  now  noncaptive  Af- 
rica. The  formula  satisfies  the  driving  ne- 
cessities of  history  and  could  create  a  frame- 
work preserving  the  national  Identities, 
treasures,  and  diversities  of  each  people.  It 
certifies  to  a  future  of  freedom,  growth,  and 
prosperity  as  against  the  mythical  Red  wave 
of  the  future  featured  by  tyranny,  imperio- 
colonlalist  exploitation,  and  cultural  dark- 
ness. 

CONCLUSION 

Fifteen  years  ago  this  national  organiza- 
tion dedicated  its  resources  to  a  lifetime 
project — "Our  Crusade  of  Truth  for  Free- 
dom." "  It  has  been  and  is  a  crusade  In  an 
educational  sense.  Time  is  short,  and  it 
takes  time  to  learn  the  truth.  As  one  scans 
the  rai^ge  of  UCCA's  fundamental  educa- 
tional activities  over  these  years,  he  cannot 
but  conclude  that  this  dedicated  effort  of  all 
Involved  has  succeeded  well  and  also  has  an 
even  brighter  future  than  ever  before:  pub- 
lications, work  with  congressional  commit- 
tees. International  representations,  endless 
consultations,  public  observances,  testi- 
monies, promotion  of  citizens'  participation 
in  election  campaigns,  use  of  communica- 
tions media,  and  humanitarian  and  cultural 
projects. 
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The  10  points  of  UCCA's  educational  pol- 
icy are  the  foundation  of  this  crusade  of 
truth  for  freedom.  The  crusade  Is  not  one 
of  fanatical  emotion  but  of  calm  convictions; 
It  Is  not  one  of  Imposed  views  but  the  op- 
portunity for  reasoned  deliberation;  It  la.  In 
essence,  an  organized  effort  In  education  for 
freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  in  devoting 
the  majority  of  my  time  this  afternoon 
to  the  reading  of  Dr.  Dobrlanslcy's  arti- 
cle is  my  belief  that  it  warrants  very 
careful  scrutiny  by  all  those  interested 
In  the  virtues  of  the  policies  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica. 

At  a  time  when  Communist  propa- 
ganda and  Communist  infiltrators  are 
using  every  device  to  penetrate  our  news 
media  and  brainwash  the  American  pub- 
lic, a  clearcut,  logical  and  wholesome 
program  such  as  the  policies  advocated 
by  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America  are  an  afiBrmative  free  world 
answer  to  the  Communist  propaganda 
smokescreen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  that  face 
us  around  the  world  must  be  logically 
and  precisely  analyzed,  and  this  report 
from  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly  to  which 
I  have  referred  serves  that  purpose. 


HOW  ABOUT  THE  NON-NEGRO 
POOR?— AN  UNTOLD  STORY 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  ever 
anyone  is  interested  in  determining  how 
effective  the  war  on  poverty  will  be  they 
should  first  read  the  article  in  the  Oc- 
tober 4,  1965.  issue  of  US.  News  &  World 
Report,  entitled  "How  About  the  Non- 
Negro  Poor? — An  Untold  Story"  and 
then  read  their  report  on  the  history  of 
a  once  proud  race — the  Indian  people  of 
America. 

The  article  points  out.  as  I  have  tried 
to  point  out  time  after  time  in  this  body, 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  spend- 
ing untold  millions  of  dollars,  supposedly 
In  an  effort  to  assist  the  Indian  people 
in  their  fight  to  adopt  the  non-Indian's 
civilization,  but  that  conditions  today  on 
most  Indian  reservations  are  worse  than 
they  were  25  or  30  years  ago. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  also  shows: 

In  the  last  15  years,  more  than  $2  billion 
has  been  spent  by  the  Government  to  help 
Indians.  This  exceeds  the  total  spent  for 
that  purpose  In  the  preceding  150  years. 
Yet.  by  and  large.  Indians  remain  desperately 
poor.  Along  with  the  problems  of  poverty, 
they  sometimes  And  themselves  discrimi- 
nated against  by  whites  In  some  parts  of  the 
West.  But  no  demonstrations  are  organized 
for  Indian  rights. 

It  is  now  15  years  since  I  came  to  Con- 
gress and  during  that  time  I  have  fought 
a  running  battle  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indian  people — not  a  battle  to  raid  the 
Federal  Treasury — not  a  battle  begging 
for  cash — but  a  battle  to  give  the  Indian 


people  a  chance — a  chance  to  learn,  to 
work,  to  learn  to  save,  and  to  learn  to 
get  ahead.  But  every  effort  I  have  made 
has  been  blocked  by  bureaucratic  red- 
tape  and  a  philosophy  of  many  in  the 
Department  that  the  Indian  people 
should  be  retained  as  a  museum  piece. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  solve  the 
problem  of  poverty  among  the  Indians 
and  that  is  jobs.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  bring  jobs  onto  the  reservation 
and  that  is  through  some  kind  of  an  in- 
centive and  the  only  incentive  that  will 
move  industry  is  a  tax  Incentive.  But 
those  in  high  places  in  the  Department 
of  Interior  oppose  an  incentive  program. 
They  want  to  solve  the  Indian  problem 
through  the  poverty  program.  They 
want  to  build  roads,  public  buildings, 
and  the  like,  on  these  reservations,  where 
the  Federal  Government  can  control  the 
funds,  can  control  who  works,  and  pretty 
much  have  control  over  how  the  Indian 
spends  the  money  he  earns. 

At  the  present  rate,  100  years  from 
now  the  Indians  will  be  a  hundred  times 
worse  off  than  they  are  today,  even  after 
the  Federal  Government  has  wasted 
more  billions  In  making  them  destitute, 
rather  than  making  them  citizens. 

I  have  asked  consent  to  insert  a  por- 
tion of  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
article  in  the  Record,  which  is  as  follows: 

without  question,  the  American  Indians 
are  the  most  poverty-stricken  ethnic  group 
found  in  the  United  States. 

Siirvlvlng  now  are  about  550.000  Indians. 
Of  these,  an  estimated  380.000  live  on  or  near 
reservations,  with  a  median  family  Income  of 
$1,500 — less  than  half  the  median  family  In- 
come for  Negroes,  and  about  one-fourth  the 
median  figure  for  all  U.S.  families. 

Unemployment  on  most  reservations  runs 
40  to  50  percent.  Indians  lack  the  educa- 
tion and  skills  needed  to  compete  for  jobs. 
There  are  exceptions — such  as  the  Indians 
of  the  Mohawk  tribe,  who  earn  high  pay  as 
structural-steel  workers.  But  the  exceptions 
are  few. 

Nine  out  of  ten  dwellings  in  which  Indian 
families  live  on  or  adjacent  to  reservations — 
where  summers  usually  are  blistering  hot. 
winters  bleak  and  cold — are  far  below  mlnl- 
miom  standards  for  urban  housing.  They 
are  hovels,  shantylike  hogans.  tar-paper 
shacks. 

Compared  to  non-Indian  babies,  the  In- 
dian child  bom  on  a  reservation  has  only 
one-half  the  chance  of  reaching  his  first 
birthday.  Life  expectancy  for  reservation- 
dwelling  Indiana  Is  two-thirds  of  the  U.S. 
average. 

Indians  are  not  wards  of  the  Oovemment. 
They  are  American  citizens,  free  to  work 
and  live  where  they  please.  But  efforts  by 
the  Government  to  Integrate  Indians  by  en- 
couraging them  to  move  to  cities  have  not 
been  very  successful. 

Of  the  estimated  170.000  who  have  left 
the  reservations  to  take  jobs  In  cities  and 
towns,  not  many  have  prospered.  Most  live 
in  slums.  About  one-third  of  the  Indians 
who  have  been  persuaded  to  relocate  In  cities 
wind  up  back  on  a  reservation. 


BANKING  COMMITTEE  REVOLTS  ON 
BANK  MERGER  BILL 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
a  majority  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  signed  a  petition 
demanding  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  call  a  meeting  to  consider  the 
bank  merger  bill.  Those  of  us  who 
signed  the  petition  feel  that  Immediate 
consideration  should  be  given  to  this  leg- 
islation and  that  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  drag  on  and  on  and  on. 

Mr.  Arlen  J.  Large  wrote  a  most  in- 
foiTOative  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  September  30  pointing  out  the 
salient  facts  in  the  history  of  the  bank 
merger  bill.  Believing  his  comments 
would  be  of  particular  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  imder  xmanlmous 
consent  I  insert  the  article,  "Bank  Merg- 
er Legislation  May  Be  Speeded  by  House 
Unit  Revolt,  Katzenbach  Retreat"  in  the 
Congressional  Record  : 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Sept.  30,  1965] 
Bank-Merger  Legislation   May  Be  Speeded 
BT  House  Unit  Revolt,  Katzenbach  Ri- 

TBEAT 

(By  Arlen  J.  Large) 

Washington. — ^A  Hovise  Banking  Commit- 
tee revolt  against  Its  chairman  and  an  ap- 
parent retreat  by  Attorney  General  Katzen- 
bach may  finally  break  the  bitter  congres- 
sional deadlock  over  bank-merger  legislation. 

Yesterday,  19  members  of  the  33-member 
Banking  Committee  filed  a  formal  petition 
demanding  that  Chairman  Patman,  Demo- 
crat, of  Texas,  call  a  meeting  to  consider  at 
least  4  different  versions  of  a  bank-merger 
bill.  With  Congress  likely  to  adjourn  next 
month,  Mr.  Patman  has  been  accused  of  stall- 
ing action  by  refusing  to  end  hearings  on  a 
Senate-passed  version.  Under  a  rarely  In- 
voked House  rule,  the  committee  majority's 
action  will  compel  Mr.  Patman  to  call  a 
meeting  within  10  days. 

When  the  panel  convenes,  It  will  consider 
a  surprise  new  Johnson  administration  pro- 
posal for  compromising  a  dispute  over  the 
guidelines  by  which  a  proposed  bank  merger 
Is  approved  or  rejected.  After  quarreling 
among  themselves  for  weeks,  key  adminis- 
tration officials  have  agreed  to  endorse  a  pro- 
vision strongly  desired  by  the  banking  in- 
dustry and  fiercely  opposed  by  Mr.  Patman 
The  administration  position  was  disclosed  Id 
a  secret  letter  to  Hepresentatlve  Patman  by 
Mr.  Katzenbach,  who  had  previously  testi- 
fied vigorously  against  the  Senate  bill. 

The  provision  endorsed  by  Mr.  Katzen- 
bach :  If  a  bank  merger  Is  challenged  In  court 
under  the  antitrust  laws,  judges  must  con- 
sider not  only  the  merger's  effect  on  compe- 
tition but  Its  possible  offsetting  desirability 
on  other  grounds.  These  Include  benefits  to 
the  community,  the  financial  condition  o: 
the  merging  banks,  vigor  of  their  manage- 
ments, and  other  factors. 

The  administration's  agreement  to  accept 
this  point  Is  important.  Under  a  1960  l&v 
Congress  Instructed  Federal  bank  regiUator; 
agencies  to  consider  six  of  these  other  fac- 
tors In  addition  to  competition  In  judging » 
bank  merger.  In  1963,  however,  the  Justla 
Department  accused  two  merging  Philadel- 
phia banks  of  violating  the  antitrust  laws 
even  though  the  merger  had  been  approved 
by  a  bank  regulatory  agency  under  the  i960 
gtildellnes.  The  Supreme  Court  agreed  that 
the  merger  violated  the  antitrust  laws  ani 
the  Justices  ruled  It  illegal. 

ENDORSED    BT    OFTICIALS 

This  conflict  between  the  1960  bank  merge-' 
law  and  the  antitrust  laws  gave  rise  to  tbf 


current  congressional  fight.  Senator  Rob- 
ertson, Democrat,  of  Virginia,  and  Senator 
Peoxmire,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  pushed 
through  the  Senate  earlier  this  year  a  bill 
giving  the  Justice  Department  only  30  days 
to  challenge  a  merger  in  the  courts  on  anti- 
trust grounds  after  the  merger  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
Federal  Reserve  Board  or  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation.  A  merger  challenged 
by  the  Justice  Department  during  this  30- 
day  period  would  be  suspended  until  the 
Court  decided  whether  the  consolidation  vio- 
lated terms  of  the  Sherman  or  Clayton  Anti- 
trust Acts.  If  the  Justice  Department  failed 
to  move  within  the  30-day  period,  the  merger 
would  be  considered  final.  In  addition,  the 
Robertson-Proxmire  bill  would  cancel  anti- 
trust proceedings  against  six  mergers  already 
challenged  by  the  Justice  Department:  courts 
have  already  ruled  two  of  these  violated  the 
antitrust  laws. 

At  Chairman  Patman 's  marathon  hearings 
before  his  12-man  House  Banking  Subcom- 
mittee, the  Senate  bill  was  endorsed  by  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Chairman  William  McChesney 
Martin  and  Federal  Dep)oslt  Insurance  Cor- 
poration Chairman  K.  A.  Randall.  Currency 
Comptroller  James  Saxon  also  said  he  fa- 
vored the  Senate  bill,  but  he  suggested  the 
real  solution  would  be  to  give  the  regulatory 
agencies  and  the  courts  the  same  guidelines 
in  ruling  on  proposed  mergers. 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach,  on  Au- 
gust 18,  was  a  star  witness  for  Mr.  Patman. 
He  denounced  the  Senate  bill  in  blistering 
terms  and  defended  the  Justice  Department's 
right  to  challenge  a  bank  merger  on  anti- 
trust grounds  alone. 

This  disagreement  among  administration 
ofacials  has  been  resolved  In  part,  with  the 
decision  obviously  going  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Saxon  and  against  Mr.  Katzenbach.  In  last 
Friday's  letter  to  Representati;  e  Patman, 
Mr.  Katzenbach  said  the  enforcement  of  uni- 
form merger  guidelines  for  the  agencies  and 
courts  is  supported  by  Treasury  Secretary 
Fowler,  Comptroller  Saxon,  and  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  Chairman  Ran- 
dall. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Katzenbach  sought  to 
minimize  the  conflict  that  the  banking  in- 
dustry thinks  exists  between  the  1960  merger 
law  and  the  antitrust  laws. 

differences  overstated 
"While  there  are  those  in  the  banking  in- 
dustry and.  Indeed,  in  government  who  dif- 
fer with  me,"  Mr.  Katzenbach  wrote,  "I 
strongly  believe  that  objective  analysis  will 
disclose  that  In  actual  practice  the  differ- 
ences in  the  standards  applied  by  the  bank- 
ing agencies  and  by  the  courts.  If  any,  have 
been  overstated."  Nevertheless,  the  Attorney 
General  added,  he  agrees  "the  appearance  of 
conflicting  standards  Is  undesirable,  particu- 
larly where  it  Is  seized  upon  by  the  Indus- 
try and  sincerely  felt  to  be  a  substantial 
problem." 

Mr.  Katzenbach  concluded:  "In  summary, 
I  am  not  opposed  to  legislation  which  would 
clarify  the  application  of  antitrust  law  to 
banks  and  am  sympathetic  to  provisions 
which  would  remove  some  of  the  fears  pres- 
ently held  by  the  banking  Industry  with  re- 
spect to  retroactive  application  of  section  1 
of  the  Sherman  Act  or  section  7  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act. 

"Nor  would  the  (Justice)  Department  be 
opposed  to  explicitly  providing  that  the  fac- 
tors taken  Into  account  by  the  banking  agen- 
cies under  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960 
would  also  be  taken  Into  account  by  the 
courts.  •  •  •  We  believe  all  such  factors 
should  be  taken  Into  account  In  determining 
whether  the  merger  is  desired  to  be  In  the 
public  Interest.  We  believe  It  Important  to 
keep  in  mind  that  both  regulation  and  com- 
petition have  a  role  to  play  In  seeing  to  It 
that  banking  Institutions  serve  the  high  and 
especial  public  Interest  for  which  they  are 
designed." 


alternative  bill 

Mr.  Katzenbach  said  this  view  is  in  line 
with  an  alternative  bill  sponsored  by  Rep- 
resentative Ashley,  Democrat,  of  Ohio. 
Nineteen  members — a  majority — of  the  full 
House  Banking  Committee  support  the  Ash- 
ley proposal,  which  would  allow  the  Justice 
Department  to  challenge  In  court  an  agency- 
approved  merger  but  woxild  require  the 
judges  to  consider  the  same  factors  outlined 
by  the  1960  law. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  suggested  a  revision  of  one 
part  of  the  Ashley  bill  that  some  bankers  fear 
would  cause  delay  In  the  processing  of  merg- 
er applications.  The  Attorney  General  said 
he  sees  no  reason  for  extensive  agency  hear- 
ings to  lay  legal  groundwork  for  later  court 
review  of  the  agency's  merger  decision;  he 
said  he  favors  letting  a  regulatory  agency 
foUow  existing  practice  In  deciding  whether 
to  approve  a  merger.  If  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment wants  to  challenge  this  finding.  It 
should  start  a  new  action  In  the  cotirts,  he 
said. 

Mr.  Katzenbach's  letter  seems  to  undercut 
another  alternative  plan  being  drafted  by 
Representative  Weltner,  Democrat,  of  Geor- 
gia, with  the  support  of  Chairman  Patman 
and  most  of  the  other  Democrats  on  the  12- 
member  subcommittee  handling  the  Senate 
bill.  The  Weltner  proposal  would  take  the 
opposite  tack  by  requiring  bank  regulatory 
agencies  to  give  primary  Importance  to  the 
competitive  consequences  of  the  proposed 
mergers;  If  the  agency  decided  the  merg- 
er would  restrict  competition,  the  merger 
couldn't  be  approved  even  If  the  six  other 
factors  seemed  desirable.  A  merger  that 
passed  this  test  could  still  be  challenged 
In  the  courts  by  the  Justice  Department  on 
antitrust  grounds  within  60  days  after  agency 
approval  of  the  merger. 

Although  Mr.  Katzenbach  said  administra- 
tion officials  agree  on  the  question  of  merger 
guidelines,  he  wrote  Mr.  Patman  that  there's 
still  an  argument  over  treatment  of  the  six 
bank  mergers  that  would  be  excused  from 
antitrust  prosecution  by  the  Senate  bill.  Mr. 
Katzenbach  said  he  stiil  has  "very  strong  ob- 
jections" to  forgiveness  of  the  two  mergers 
already  held  illegal  by  the  courts. 

"With  respect  to  cases  awaiting  trial,  •  •  • 
I  feel  they  should  be  subjected  by  the  courts 
to  the  same  standards  by  which  future  merg- 
ers would  be  governed.  If  any  new  legislation 
should  be  enacted,"  the  Attorney  General 
said.  This  presumably  means  the  Justice  De- 
partment wants  no  reprieve  for  Manufactur- 
ers Trust  Co.  and  Hanover  Bank,  both  of  New 
York,  which  merged  In  1961  and  were  later 
found  In  a  Federal  district  court  to  have  vio- 
lated the  antitrust  laws,  or  for  First  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  and  Security  Trust  Co., 
both  of  Lexington.  Ky..  whose  1961  merger 
was  ruled  Illegal  last  year  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Attorney  General 
apparently  wants  the  courts  In  the  four  pend- 
ing cases  to  follow  the  proposed  new  guide- 
lines contained  In  any  bill  that  emerges  from 
Congress.  This  would  cover  pending  Justice 
Department  actions  against  Continental-Illi- 
nois National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  and  City  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trust  Co..  both  of  Chicago:  the 
Crocker  Anglo  National  Bank  of  San  Francis- 
co and  the  Citizens  National  Bank  of  Los 
Angeles;  the  Third  National  Bank  and  Nash- 
ville Bank  &  Trust  Co..  both  of  Nashville,  and 
Mercantile  Trust  Co.  National  Association 
and  Security  Trust  Co..  both  of  St.  Loviis. 

DIFFERENT  APPROACH 

This  plan  differs  from  a  rough  consensus 
already  reached  among  many  Banking  Com- 
mittee Democrats  to  use  the  Supreme  Court's 
June  17.  1963.  decision  In  the  Philadelphia 
merger  as  the  benchmark  for  excusing  banks 
currently  In  antitrust  trouble.  The  rival 
plans  sponsored  by  Representatives  Ashlet 
and  Weltner  would  both  excuse  the  three 
mergers  consummated  before  the   Supreme 


Court  decision,  on  the  ground  the  banks 
didn't  realize  the  antitrust  laws  might  be 
applied  to  them.  This  would  excuse  the  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Lexington  mergers,  while 
leaving  In  the  courts  the  California,  Nash- 
ville, and  St.  Louis  consolidations. 

Even  If  the  full  Banking  Committee  can 
agree  on  a  bill,  there's  no  assurance  that  final 
legislation  can  be  enacted  before  adjourn- 
ment. The  committee's  product  will  prob- 
ably differ  from  the  Senate  bill,  requiring  ne- 
gotiations between  the  House  and  Senate 
banking  lawmakers  on  a  final  version.  If 
Congress  adjourns  by  mid-October  or  so,  time 
possibly  would  have  run  out  and  work  on 
the  bill  would  be  resumed  next  January. 

Banking  Committee  members  who  want 
some  form  of  legislation  enacted  have  been 
muttering  for  weeks  about  Chairman  Pat- 
man's  stalling  tactics,  but  they  were  reluctant 
to  take  the  unusual  step  of  compelling  him 
officially  to  call  a  meeting  on  the  bill.  The 
Katzenbach  letter  apparently  was  a  factor  In 
their  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  challenge. 
Yesterday  afternoon,  as  the  House  debated 
another  bill,  Representatives  Widnall,  Re- 
publican, of  New  Jersey,  and  Ashley, 
patrolled  the  crowded  floor  In  search  of  Bank- 
ing Committee  members  willing  to  sign  the 
petition.  Their  search  tvu-ned  up  all  of  the 
committee's  11  Republicans  and  8  of  the  22 
Democrats. 


UNCLE  SAM,  THE  GARBAGEMAN 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Termessee  [Mr.  Quillen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posals put  before  us  during  this  session 
cover  every  conceivable  ptiase  of  life  in 
our  country.  An  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Knoxville  News -Sentinel, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  on  Tuesday,  September 
28,  1965,  singles  out  for  comment  the 
proposed  legislation  which  would  provide 
funds  to  explore  the  solutions  to  the  Na- 
tion's garbage  problems.  I  thought  my 
colleagues  would  be  interested  in  reading 
about  "Uncle  Sam,  the  Garbageman": 
Uncle  Sam,  the  Garbageman 

Not  too  many  years  ago  a  proposal  that 
the  august  \3S.  Congress  Interest  Itself  In 
garbage  disposal  would  have  been  met  with 
the  snappish  reply  that  this  was  a  matter 
for  city  hall. 

Now,  however,  the  House  has  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  the  expenditure  of  $92,500,000  to 
find  out  how  to  get  rid  of  the  mountains  of 
refuse  Americans  discard  dally.  A  sImUar 
bin  already  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Garbage  disposal  still  Is  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  city  hall.  But  Americans  now 
are  spending  $3  billion  a  year  to  pick  up  and 
bury,  burn,  or  dump  the  half  billion  pounds 
of  rubbish,  trash,  car  bodies,  old  refrigera- 
tors, and  furniture  and  manufacturing  waste 
they  discard  every  day  of  the  year. 

Population  growth,  more  crowded  cities 
and  the  planned  obsolescence  built  Into 
many  Items  made  for  an  affluent  society  are 
among  reasons  the  problem  Is  growing.  The 
House  bill  would  finance  demonstration  proj- 
ects. Including  the  latest  in  garbage-disposal 
plants  and  new  techniques  for  reducing  solid 
wastes  to  manageable  size. 

It's  not  without  Irony  that  Uncle  Sam 
should  have  to  spend  so  much  time  and 
money  just  trying  to  figtire  out  how  to  throw 
things  away. 
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But  the  expenditure  does  seem  preferable 
to  being  noted  by  future  historians  as  the 
first  nation  to  fall  under  the  weight  of  Its 
own  garbage. 


BALANCE  OP  PAYMENTS  AND  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  SYS- 
TEM 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Harvey]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  annual  meetings  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  and  the  International  De- 
velopment Association,  which  were  held 
this  year  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel 
here  in  Washington  will  conclude  to- 
morrow. I  regard  the  opportunity  to 
participate  with  the  American  delega- 
tion as  one  of  the  congressional  observ- 
ers as  a  distinct  privilege.  One  of  the 
problems  faced  by  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  attends  meetings  such  as 
these,  however,  is  to  explain  in  language 
that  the  ordinary  layman  can  under- 
stand the  problems  our  Nation  faces  both 
with  regard  to  our  balance  of  payments 
and  in  strengthening  the  international 
monetary  system. 

On  September  21,  1965.  the  Honorable 
Joseph  W.  Barr,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  gave  an  address  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  at 
the  Homestead  In  Hot  Springs.  Va.  In 
my  judgment.  Mr.  Barr's  remarks  repre- 
sent a  very  thoughtful  analysis  of  the 
problems  we  face  and  a  statement  of  the 
fundamentals  in  language  that  all  can 
understand.  I  include  these  remarks  so 
that  all  Members  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  them : 
Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Barr. 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Treascrt.  Betorz 

THE   National   Association    ot   Manxttac- 

TURERS,     AT    THE     HOMESTEAD.     HOT    SPRINGS. 

Va..  TtrzsDAT.  September  21,  1965 

Time  was  when  international  finance  was 
a  subject  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the 
officials  of  the  larger  banks,  central  banks, 
and  the  Treasury.  Not  many  people  outside 
this  small  group  understood  or  cared  much 
about  It.  Not  so  today.  It  is  one  of  the  hot- 
test topics  going.  It  seems  as  though  every 
publication  has  something  to  say  at  one  time 
or  another  about  our  balance  of  payments, 
gold  losses,  and  international  liquidity. 

This  is  a  mixed  blessing  to  us  In  the  Treas- 
ury. On  the  one  hand,  a  widespread  Interest 
among  the  public  in  this  important  national 
problem  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  an  alert 
citizenry  and  ultimately  It  will  be  those  out- 
side the  Government  who  will  be  responsible 
for  the  solution  to  our  balance-of-paymenta 
problem. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, having  the  primary  responsibility  for 
this  area,  la  the  focusing  point  for  this  In- 
tense public  spotlight  and  we  are  frequently 
taken  to  task  eind  called  upon  to  account  for 
our  actions  or  inactions — as  the  case  may  be. 

This  Is  fair  enough — 6  years  In  American 
politics  has  convinced  me  that  criticism  and 
debate  can  be  especially  helpful  In  formulat- 


ing our  national  financial  policies.  But  I  am 
concerned  that  this  debate  sometimes  gets 
off  the  rails  because  the  subject  matter  is 
novel  and  complex. 

I  would  suppose  that  nearly  every  man  and 
woman  In  this  room  has  had  some  academic 
background  In  economics.  I  would  suppose 
that  most  of  us  can  carry  on  a  good  reason- 
able argument  on  monetary  policy  and  on 
fiscal  policy.  But  I  wonder  how  many  are 
fully  grounded  in  the  concepts  of  the  Inter- 
national financial  mechanism  that  has  large- 
ly developed  since  World  War  II? 

I  would  venture  that  most  of  us  could 
discourse  reasonably  on  the  old  gold  stand- 
ard that  we  were  taught  In  college.  But 
how  many  understand  the  workings  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  the  concepts 
of  liquidity  and  the  role  of  the  dollar  In 
International  finance.  I  would  suggest  to 
you  that  these  subjects  are  not  academic 
curiosities.  They  are  on  the  contrary  Issues 
that  have  an  Intensely  practical  application 
to  your  businesses  and  to  the  role  this  na- 
tion will  play  in  the  world. 

Therefore,  my  address  today  can  be  con- 
sidered more  as  a  paper  on  fundamentals 
rather  than  a  statement  of  policy.  Spec- 
ifically. I  will  discuss  the  role  of  the  dollar 
in  the  world  today,  the  problem  of  our 
balance  of  payments.  Its  relationship  to  world 
liquidity,  the  administration's  approach  to 
these  matters  and  where  we  stand  today. 

As  this  address  is  designed  more  for  in- 
formation than  for  policy,  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  answer  any  questions  that  may 
occur  to  you  at  the  conclusion  of  my  formal 
remarks. 

THE  ROLE  or  THE  DOLLAR 

When  we  discuss  the  American  dollar,  I 
think  It  is  Important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  dollar  serves  three  roles:  as  a  national 
currency,  as  a  key  (sometimes  referred  to  as 
a  vehicle)  currency  and  as  a  reserve  cur- 
rency. 

THE  DOLLAR  AS  A  NATIONAL  CURRENCY 

The  first  role,  as  a  national  currency.  Is 
I  think  obvious  to  everyone.  The  dollar 
In  this  historic  role  Is  our  domestic  medlxun 
of  exchange,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  domestic  financial  transactions.  Also, 
I  think  most  people  understand  that  our 
domestic  money  supply  must  grow  over  the 
years  as  our  economy  grown.  There  Is  some 
limit  on  how  many  times  a  year  you  can 
use  a  dollar  for  different  transactions,  and 
as  the  economy  grows  and  transactions  in- 
crease there  Is  an  obvious  need  for  more 
dollars  to  keep  things  moving. 

There  is  not  such  a  clear  understanding, 
however,  of  the  second  and  third  roles,  and 
discussions  of  our  balance  of  payments  and 
world  liquidity  sometimes  confuse  the  two. 

THE  DOLLAR  AS  A  VEHICLE  CXTRRENCY 

When  we  speak  of  the  dollar  as  a  vehicle 
currency,  we  refer  to  Its  use  In  financing  in- 
ternational trade  and  payments.  The  dollar 
In  this  capacity  Is  held  by  private  banks, 
businesses  and  Individuals  throughout  the 
world  as  a  medium  of  exchange  for  their  In- 
ternational transactions;  they  use  It  Just  as 
they  use  their  own  currencies  for  their  do- 
mestic transactions. 

Dollars  held  for  this  purpose — what  we  call 
private  foreign  dollar  holdings — amount  to 
over  $11  billion. 

How  did  It  come  about  that  the  dollar 
should  serve  this  role  more  than  any  other 
currency?  Robert  Roosa  puts  it  succinctly 
In  his  new  book : 

"Because  of  the  importance  of  the  United 
States  in  world  trade  was  Itself  very  large, 
as  seen  from  most  other  countries. 

"Because  there  were  ample  and  versatile 
credit  facilities  available  from  which  supple- 
mental supplies  of  dollars  could  be  obtained 
at  short  term. 


"Because  acciunulations  held  for  transac- 
tlons  purposes  could  be  readily  invested  In 
liquid  form  at  reasonable  rates  of  return. 

"Because  foreign  transactions  form  so 
small  a  part  of  the  vast  U.S.  markets  that 
foreign  holders  have  little  reason  to  fear  that 
their  operations  would  become  conspicuous 
or  subject  to  interference. 

"Because  the  dollar  h£id  an  established  tra- 
dition— honored  through  various  periods  of 
stress — of  maintaining  open  markets  free  of 
the  dictation  and  the  intrusions  characteris- 
tic of  exchange  control. 

"And  lastly  a  purely  technical  reason. 
There  are  102  members  of  the  IMP.  If  finan- 
cial transactions  were  denominated  In  the 
currencies  of  every  nation,  a  little  simple 
arithmetic  will  show  that  you  would  raise  the 
102  currencies  to  the  second  power  or  a  fig- 
ure of  10,404  to  arrive  at  the  different  meth- 
ods In  which  a  transaction  could  be  ac- 
counted for.  To  avoid  this  chaotic  situation, 
when  a  businessman  In  country  A  sells  to  a 
cu.-stomer  In  country  B  the  transaction  usu- 
ally will  work  like  this:  The  customer  in 
country  B  buys  dollars;  with  the  dollars  he 
buys  the  national  ciurrency  of  country  A  and 
uses  these  funds  to  pay  the  seller." 

This  is  why  we  sometimes  refer  to  the  role 
of  the  dollar  as  a  vehicle  cvurency.  It  Is  a 
crucial  role  and  it  acquired  this  role  for  the 
reasons  I  have  listed  above.  Like  Its  role  as 
a  domestic  or  national  currency,  the  need 
for  dollars  as  a  vehicle  currency  increases 
as  world  trade  and  financial  transactions 
increase. 

To  summarize,  the  dollar  is  available,  It  Is 
safe,  and  it  is  enormously  convenient  to 
have  one  or  (or  If  one  Includes  the  British 
pound  and  French  franc)  two  or  three  cur- 
rencies that  many  countries  can  use,  In  an 
infinite  variety  of  bilateral  trade  transac- 
tions, as  a  kind  of  denominator. 

THE    DOLLAR    AS    A    RESERVE    CURRENCY 

The  dollar's  third  role — that  of  a  reserve 
currency — has  developed  for  many  of  the 
same  reasons  that  have  made  It  a  vehicle 
currency. 

By  a  reserve  currency  we  mean  that  dol- 
lars are  held  by  governments  and  central 
banks  as  a  highly  liquid  and  dependable 
asset  that  they  can  use  along  with  gold  to 
carry  them  over  times  of  temporary  Imbal- 
ance— precisely  the  way  you,  as  businessmen, 
keep  reserves  for  contingencies.  But  there  Is 
an  Important  distinction  between  the  role 
of  the  dollar  as  a  vehicle  currency  and  its 
role  as  a  reserve  currency.  I  have  men- 
tioned that  probably  the  principal  factor  In 
the  dollar's  role  as  a  vehicle  currency  is  con- 
venience. I  believe  that  the  principal  factor 
In  the  dollar's  role  as  a  reserve  currency  Is 
confidence — confidence  In  the  ability  to  use 
it  quickly  and  at  an  assured  price.  These  are 
approximately  the  criteria  most  businessmen 
use  in  acquiring  and  holding  assets  as  con- 
tingent reserves. 

Those  who  hold  the  dollar  as  a  reserve 
currency,  central  banks  and  treasuries,  do 
so  in  the  knowledge  that  these  dollars  are 
freely  convertible  Into  gold  at  the  fixed  price 
of  $35  an  ounce.  The  fact  that  we  have 
not  varied  from  this  policy  and  this  fixed 
price  for  over  30  years  plus  the  fact  that 
we  are  the  only  country  which  stands  ready 
to  exchange  gold  for  holdings  of  Its  currency 
has  made  the  dollar  second  only  to  gold  as  an 
International  reserve  asset. 

Foreign  monetary  authorities  hold  about 
$14  billion  In  their  reserves.  These  dollars 
are  used  to  finance  their  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits  and  surpluses  and  as  a  cushion 
for  the  future. 

While  these  two  International  roles  of  the 
dollars  are  Interdependent — dollars  fiow  back 
and  forth  between  official  and  private 
hands — changes  In  the  world's  holdings  of  Its 
vehicle  currency  dollars  can  have  quite  dif- 
ferent   implications    than    changes    In    the 
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world's  holdings  of  its  reserve  currency 
dollars. 

To  illustrate,  the  amount  of  dollars  (or 
any  other  vehicle  currency)  held  by  banks 
and  businesses  for  trade  and  finance  will 
probably  grow  as  world  trade  grows  and  de- 
velops. The  dollars  held  for  reserves  can 
vary  with  the  Judgment  of  central  banks 
and  governments  on  (a)  what  amount  of 
reserves  they  need  and  (b)  their  Judgment 
as  to  the  potential  value  and  usefulness  of 
the  dollar. 

One  final  note  on  our  dollar  liabilities. 
While  the  large  amounts  of  dollars  which 
foreigners  now  hold  represent  liquid  liabili- 
ties and  potential  claims  on  our  gold  reserves, 
the  fact  that  the  world  is  willing  to  hold 
such  large  amounts  of  dollars  is  testimony  to 
their  confidence  in  the  dollar. 

The  program  to  which  I  refer  next  Is 
designed  to  make  sure  that  the  integrity  of — • 
and  international  confidence  in — the  dollar 
are  maintained. 

THE  TWIN  PROBLEMS  OF  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 
AND  WORLD   LIQUIDITY 

Most  of  the  current  discussions  of  inter- 
national finance  concerns  twin  problems: 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit  and  world 
liquidity. 

I  do  not  mean  to  insult  your  knowledge, 
but  let's  make  certain  of  our  definitions. 
First  of  all  let's  define  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. It  is  not  as  easy  as  it  might  seem 
because  it  is  an  accounting  of  our  private 
and  Government  transactions  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  In  dangerously  simplified 
terms  the  major  transaction  would  be  like 
this: 

What  funds  go  out 

1.  Money  spent  to  buy  imports  (including 
shipping  costs  to  foreign  lines) . 

2.  Money  spent  by  tourists. 

3.  Money  spent  by  the  United  States  In 
maintaining  troops  overseas. 

4.  Money  loaned  by  banks  and  the  Govern- 
ment to  foreign  borrowers. 

5.  Money  Invested  in  industries  in  foreign 
nations. 

6.  Money  given  as  untied  grants  under  our 
foreign  aid  program. 

7.  Money  sent  abroad  as  payment  of  Inter- 
est and  principal  due  by  U.S.  borrowers. 

8.  Money  remitted  as  dividend  payments  to 
foreign  holders  of  U.S.  securities,  or  as  branch 
income  of  foreign  corporations. 

What  funds  come  in 

1.  Money  spent  by  foreigners  to  buy  our 
exports. 

2.  Money  spent  by  foreign  tourists  in  the 
United  States. 

3  Money  loaned  by  foreign  banks  and  gov- 
ernments to  U.S.  borrowers. 

4.  Money  Invested  by  foreigners  in  U.S.  in- 
dustries. 

5.  Remittances  of  interest  and  principal 
payn:.ents  on  debts  foreigners  owe  to  U.S. 
lenders. 

6.  Remittance  of  dividend  Income  and  In- 
come of  U.S.  overseas  branches  to  U.S.  in- 
vestors and  corporations. 

I  hnve  warned  you  that  this  is  highly  over- 
simplified accounting,  but  it  does  Include  the 
major  items. 

When  the  outgoing  items  exceed  the  Incom- 
ing, we  say  that  we  have  a  deficit;  when  the 
reverse  is  true  we  say  that  we  have  a  surplus. 

Now  some  one  at  this  Juncture  will  say. 
"It  is  nonsense  to  keep  accounts  like  these. 
Tou  have  current  items  such  as  funds  spent 
on  imports  or  money  spent  by  tourists 
lumped  together  with  capital  items  such 
as  long  term  loans  and  Investments." 

This  is  very  true  Indeed  and  that  is  where 
the  question  of  liquidity  enters  the  picture. 
Just  what  do  we  mean  by  liquidity?  The 
corporate  explanation  of  liquidity  is  the  re- 
lation between  short  term  liabilities  and 
Short  term  assets.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
international  economists  are  much  less  pre- 
CMe  in  their  definition.     When  they  speak 


of  liquidity,  they  usually  refer  to  the  official 
(government  and  central  bank)  holdings  of 
gold  and  convertible  currencies  and  the 
credit  available  on  a  rather  automatic  basis 
in  the  IMF.  The  relation  of  these  assets  to 
short-term  liabilities  is  usually  meaning- 
less to  most  countries  because  their  c\ir- 
rencles  are  not  used  as  a  vehicle  in  commer- 
cial transactions  or  held  as  reserves. 

However,  in  the  United  States  the  corpo- 
rate definition  of  liquidity  that  relates  liq- 
uid assets  to  near-term  liabilities  is  more 
appropriate.  It  is  in  fact  crucial  because 
as  I  have  pointed  out  $11  billion  are  held 
by  private  foreigners  for  trade  and  finance 
and  $14  billion  by  official  foreigners  as 
reserves. 

Thus,  the  proper  definition  of  liquidity 
would  probably  be  In  three  parts.  For  most 
nations  it  could  be  defined  as  their  hold- 
ings of  convertible  foreign  currencies,  gold, 
and  their  IMF  position.  For  the  United 
States  It  is  more  precise  to  define  liquidity 
as  the  relation  between  these  assets  and  oxir 
short-term  liabilities.  For  the  world  as  a 
whole,  you  would  probably  define  liquidity 
as  the  amounts  of  acceptable  international 
resources  (gold,  convertible  currencies  and 
automatic  credit  at  the  IMP)  available  for 
trade,  finance,  and  reserves. 

Now  let's  look  at  our  balance  of  payments. 
In  essence,  the  balance-of-payments  problem 
is  one  of  U.S.  liquidity.  Our  overall  finan- 
cial pdteltlon  Is  good  and  improving  but  our 
international  liquidity  has  been  deteriorat- 
ing. To  Illustrate,  at  the  end  of  1964  our 
private  foreign  Investments  alone  exceeded 
the  total  of  all  foreign  claims  on  us— offi- 
cial and  private — by  over  $18  billion.  The 
comparable  figure  in  1958.  when  our  balance 
of  i>ayments  first  became  a  serioiis  problem, 
was  less  than  $7  billion.  This  is  without 
taking  any  account  of  our  gold  stock  which 
at  the  end  of  1964  amounted  to  over  $15  bil- 
lion and  our  Government  claims  on  foreign 
countries  which  amounted  to  over  $23  bil- 
lion. Our  overall  position,  therefore,  is  ob- 
viously immensely  strong. 

But  in  the  process  of  building  up  these 
tremendous  foreign  assets,  most  of  which 
are  long-term  assets,  we  have  incured  large 
short-term  liquid  llabUities,  which,  while 
much  smaller  than  our  long-term  assets, 
have  been  large  in  relation  to  our  gold 
reserves. 

At  the  beginning  of  1958  our  holdings  of 
gold  came  to  almost  $23  billion.  They  now 
stand  at  less  than  $14  billion.  Over  the 
same  period  our  dollar  liabilities  to  foreign 
official  institutions  rose  from  less  than  $9 
billion  to  over  $14  billion. 

It  Is  obvious  that  this  process  of  lending 
long  and  borrowing  short  cannot  go  on  in- 
definitely, and  I  think  that  most  responsible 
observers  are  agreed  that  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments must  be  brought  into  equilibrium  to 
bring  it  to  an  end.  But  at  this  point  the 
second  of  our  twin  problems  comes  Into 
focus.  If  the  dollar  outfiow  from  the  United 
States  is  ended,  how  will  the  world's  needs  for 
a  key  currency  and  a  reserve  currency  be 
met? 

You  win  remember  that  I  have  earlier  In- 
dicated that  net  outflows  of  dollars  have  not 
always  been  turned  back  to  the  United 
States.  Some  of  these  dollars  have  been  re- 
tained by  foreigners  to  Increase  working  bal- 
ances to  finance  an  expanding  level  of  trade 
and  finance  and  some  of  these  additional 
dollars  have  been  held  to  build  up  official 
reserves. 

On  Its  face.  It  appears  that  we  are  faced 
with  a  dilemma.  Actually,  careful  analysis 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  ending  of  our 
deficit  may  not  create  a  world  liquidity  prob- 
lem for  some  time  to  come. 

Over  the  past  4  years,  while  we  hnve  not 
changed  the  basic  structure  of  the  interna- 
tional payments  mechanism,  we  have  sub- 
stantially fortified  It.  Just  this  year,  the 
members  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  agreed  to  support  a  general  Increase  in 


IMF  quotas  of  25  percent  or  about  $5  billion. 
In  1961,  the  10  major  industrial  nations, 
known  as  the  Group  of  Ten,  negotiated  with 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  a  so-called 
general  arrangements  to  borrow,  whereby  the 
10  nations  agreed  to  lend  to  the  IMP  up  to 
$6  billion  should  this  be  necessary  "to  fore- 
stall or  cope  with  an  Impairment  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system." 

Added  to  this  multilateral  source  of  funds 
are  the  various  bilateral  arrangements  where- 
by the  major  countries  stand  ready  to  swap 
their  currencies  with  one  or  more  of  the 
other  countries  in  time  of  need.  The  sub- 
stantial support  which  the  IMP  and  the 
leading  countries  have  extended  to  the 
pound  sterling  in  recent  months  is  testi- 
mony to  the  strength  of  the  present  system. 

In  noting  these  strengths  of  the  present 
international  payments  system,  I  am  not 
arguing  that  nothing  further  needs  to  be 
done.  I  note  them  only  because  in  recent 
months  some  people  have  unjustifiably 
Jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  an  ending  of 
the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficits  will 
immediately  bring  about  a  shortage  of  world 
liquidity  and  a  crisis. 

In  addition  to  overlooking  the  very  real 
strength  of  the  current  system,  those  who 
make  the  oversimplified  argument  that  we 
should  continue  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit  to  maintain  world  liquidity,  overlook 
two  other  basic  points.  First,  the  dollar  can- 
not continue  to  be  a  reserve  currency  if  we 
continue  a  balance-of-pa3mients  deficit  of 
the  magnitudes  that  have  prevailed  In  the 
past.  Sooner  or  later  otir  liabilities  will  be- 
come so  large  in  relation  to  our  gold  reserves 
that  foreign  central  bankers  will  no  longer 
believe  that  the  dollar  Is,  In  fact,  as  good  as 
gold  and  they  will  not  be  willing  to  hold  It. 

Second,  a  deficit  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments does  not  necessarily  and  automatically 
Increase  world  liquidity  If  the  countries 
which  are  receiving  the  dollars  cash  them 
in  for  gold.  Their  reserves  go  up  but  oun 
go  down,  and  the  world  total  remains  the 
same.  To  Illustrate  the  point,  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  the  deficit  in  our  overall 
balance  of  payments,  seasonally  unadjusted, 
was  $180  million.  But  these  dollars  did  not 
become  new  additions  to  total  world  re- 
serves. Rather,  they  came  right  back  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  to  be  ex- 
changed, along  with  dollars  accumulated  in 
past  periods,  for  some  $800  million  worth  of 
gold.  A  continuance  of  the  dollar  outflow 
would  lead  to  more  of  the  same,  a  transfer  of 
gold  from  the  United  States  to  the  European 
surplus  countries  with  little  or  no  gain  for 
world  liquidity  as  a  whole  but  with  continual 
decreases  in  our  liquidity. 

THE    ADMIXISTEATIONS    APPROACH 

The  administration's  approach  to  these 
twin  problems  is  to  move  quickly  and  cer- 
tainly to  balance-of-payments  equilibrium 
and  at  the  same  time  to  move  forward  in 
discussions  on  improving  the  world's  mone- 
tary system. 

I  have  pointed  out  why  it  is  imperative 
for  us  to  restore  equilibrium  in  our  balance 
of  payments.  But  what,  it  Is  asked,  do  we 
mean  by  equilibrium?  Is  it  an  exact  balance 
or  does  it  allow  for  some  deficit,  say  $500 
million.  $1  billion,  or  even  more? 

Our  feeling  In  the  Treasury  is  that  equilib- 
rium cannot  be  defined  solely  in  terms  of  a 
figure;  it  is  importantly  a  matter  of  con- 
fidence. M^Tiether  a  given  figure  for  the 
overall  balance  of  our  international  transac- 
tions represents  equilibrium  depends  on  the 
panicular  circumstances  at  the  partlcxilar 
time.  But  while  we  may  not  be  able  to 
define  in  precise  numerical  terms  what  equi- 
librium is.  we  can  say  that  it  does  not  exist 
when  the  United  States  is  continually  losing 
gold.  Perhaps,  then,  the  best  indication  of 
what  equilibrium  In  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments is.  Is  what  the  rest  of  the  world  thinks 
it  is.    The  extent  to  which  they  cash  In  their 
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dollars  for  gold  Is.  in  short,  a  very  useful 
Indicator. 

We  are  seeking  the  long-run,  basic  solu- 
tion to  our  balancc-ol-payments  deficit 
through  measures  which  are  consistent  with 
our  domestic  objectives  and  our  foreign 
•  policy  objectives,  and  consistent  with  a 
growing  volume  of  world  trade  and  capital 
movements.  In  brief,  our  longrun  ap- 
proach Is  to: 

1.  Continue  to  minimize  the  balance-of- 
payments  Impact  of  Government  expendi- 
tures abroad. 

2.  Strive  to  Increase  our  exports  and 
receipts  from  foreign  tourists. 

3.  Encourage  other  developed  nations  to 
take  on  more  International  financing  to 
relieve  us  of  a  disproportionate  share. 

4.  Take  measures  to  encourage  more  for- 
eign Investment  here. 

To  gain  the  necessary  time  for  these  longer 
run  measures,  we  have  undertaken  shorter 
run  measures  which  President  Johnson  out- 
lined In  his  message  last  February  10.  These 
consist  of  efforts  to  reduce  foreign  travel 
expenditures  by  U.S.  citizens;  the  extension 
and  broadening  of  the  Interest  equaliza- 
tion tax:  and,  most  importantly,  the  request 
that  banks  and  corporations  curtail  or  ad- 
Just  their  activities  to  lessen  the  balance- 
of-payments  impact  of  capital  outflows. 

The  key  to  success  In  this  program,  both 
In  the  short  run  and  In  the  long  run,  is  the 
business  community.  For  the  short  run,  we 
must  have  the  effective  cooperation  of  the 
business  community  to  give  us  the  time  for 
our  longer  run  measures  to  take  effect.  And 
In  the  long  run.  the  competitive  position 
of  American  business  In  relation  to  the  other 
major  trading  countries  will  be  critical. 

First  of  all.  we  must  maintain  our  good 
record  of  relative  price  stability.  Second, 
American  business  must  become  more  en- 
ergetic and  effective  In  finding  and  exploit- 
ing foreign  markets  for  American  exports. 

Shortly  after  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced his  new  balance-of-payments  pro- 
gram on  February  10.  there  was  an  encour- 
aging swing  to  a  surplus  In  our  balance  of 
payments.  It  Is  far  too  early,  however,  to 
conclude  that  this  represents  a  permanent 
trend  toward  equilibrium.  Some  of  the  gains 
were  due  to  special  factors,  some  were  one- 
time gains.  We  are  by  no  means  out  of  the 
woods  yet.  But  we  do  feel  that  we  have  a 
program  which  Is  sound  and  can  bring  us 
to  equilibrium  If  all  of  us  follow  through 
on  It. 

While  the  subject  of  world  liquidity  has 
only  recently  come  into  public  prominence, 
the  United  States,  several  years  ago.  Joined 
with  other  major  countries  in  comprehen- 
sive studies  of  the  International  monetary 
system.  Its  recent  evolution.  Its  present  ef- 
fectiveness, and  Its  future.  On  June  1  of 
this  year.thls  multilateral  study  group  Issued 
a  report  which  exhaustively  examines  the 
possible  ways  to  strengthen  the  system.  In 
July.  Secretary  Fowler  announced  that  the 
United  States  stood  prepared  to  participate 
In  an  International  monetary  conference 
that  would  consider  what  steps  we  might 
Jointly  take  to  secure  substantial  improve- 
ments In  International  monetary  arrange- 
ments. 

On  September  10.  Secretary  Fowler  re- 
turned from  a  10-day  trip  to  Europe  during 
which  he  exchanged  views  with  officials  of 
seven  countries  on  how  we  might  move  ahead 
to  improve  the  workings  of  the  international 
monetary  system.  Secretary  Fowler  had 
earlier  conferred  in  Washington  with  Cana- 
dian and  Japanese  officials. 

He  found  agreement  that  present  circum- 
stances call  for  a  reexamination  of  the  free 
world's  monetary  arrangements;  that  we 
should  begin  contingency  planning  for  the 
possible  time  ahead  when  new  ways  of  pro- 
viding for  growth  in  monetary  reserves  will 
become  necessary;  and  that  active  discus- 
sions on  negotiations  should  begin  in  the 


near   future   at   the   level    of    policymaking 
officials. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  beginning  next  week  offers  a 
logical  opportunity  to  start  putting  the  ne- 
gotiating machinery  In  motion. 

In  both  the  case  of  the  problem  of  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  and  that  of  In- 
ternational monetary  reform,  therefore,  there 
are  signs  of  progress.  I  would  rather  close, 
however,  on  a  note  of  caution.  A  basic 
change  In  the  world's  monetary  system  will 
not  come  about  quickly  or  easily.  To  reach 
agreement  among  all  the  nations  Involved 
on  anything  so  basic  will  require  time  and 
enormous  effort. 

A  lasting  Improvement  In  our  balance  of 
payments — lasting  enough  to  be  meaningful 
In  the  context  I  have  described — will  also 
require  time  and  effort. 

The  President's  program  Is  broad  aged, 
requiring  some  sacrifice  of  many  elements 
of  the  population  but  no  unreasonable  sacri- 
fice. In  our  Judgment,  of  any  one  element. 
Of  course,  more  tourists  would  like  to  bring 
back  more  goods  duty  free  from  abroad;  of 
course,  banks  and  other  lenders  would  like 
to  lend  as  freely  as  possible  abroad;  of 
course,  businessmen  would  like  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  attractive  oversea  invest- 
ment opportunity.  Essentially,  we  are  asking 
these  groups  to  adjust — not  halt — these 
practices,  so  that  confidence  In  the  dollar 
will  be  sustained. 

If  confidence  in  the  dollar  Is  sustained,  if 
the  International  monetary  system  evolves  In 
a  sensible  way,  we  will  have  created  the  best 
possible  environment  for  the  American  econ- 
omy— American  businessmen — to  demon- 
strate their  formidable  competitive  strength 
in  the  world  at  large.  In  the  years  ahead. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Martin  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, an  Important  commitment  in  my  dis- 
trict makes  it  imperative  for  me  to  be 
absent  tomorrow  when  the  vote  will  be 
taken  on  H.R.  10281,  Government  Em- 
ployees Salary  Comparability  Act.  If  I 
were  present  I  would  vote  for  the  bill  be- 
cause I  believe  that  Federal  employees 
are  entitled  to  an  increase  in  salary  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  inflationary 
cost  of  living,  the  large  part  of  which 
is  caused  by  Federal  spending  in  other 
areas. 


MADISON  VIETNAM  HEARINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kastenmeier]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  time  that  I  conducted  the  hear- 
ings on  the  war  in  Vietnam  in  my  dis- 


trict, I  pledged  that  a  report  would  be 
made  on  the  hearings  to  Congress  and 
the  President.  I  am  today  presenting 
that  report  to  Congress. 

At  the  Madison  hearings,  conducted  in 
the  straightforward  format  of  a  congres- 
sional committee  hearing,  serious  effort 
was  made  to  analyze  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  possible  future  courses  of  action. 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
again  that  prior  to.  during,  and  subse- 
quent to  the  hearings,  it  was  made  ex- 
plicitly clear  that  the  hearings  were  not 
specifically  authorized  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  any  of  its  committees 
but  were  conducted  by  me  as  a  Member 
of  Congress. 

Today,  as  I  make  this  report,  condi- 
tions in  Vietnam  show  little  prospect  of 
change.  The  war  promises  to  continue 
for  weeks,  months,  and  perhaps  even 
years.  The  need  to  evaluate  its  causes 
and  possible  solutions  remains  as  great 
today  as  it  was  at  mid-summer  1965. 
In  the  give  and  take  between  constitu- 
ents and  their  Representatives,  it  was 
obvious  the  citizenry  of  this  country 
have  given  great  thought  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  that  they  individually  have 
much  to  contribute  to  the  national  dia- 
log from  which  the  force  and  direction  of 
our  Nation's  policy  must  emerge. 

Such  contributions  are  an  important 
part  of  the  resources  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment can  bring  to  bear  on  the  policy- 
making procedure.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
main  sources  of  strength  in  a  democracy 
is  criticism  and  the  role  it  plays  in  pol- 
icymaking. 
In  the  language  of  Adlai  E.  Stevenson: 

Criticism  Is  simply  the  method  by  which 
existing  Ideas  and  institutions  are  subjected 
to  the  test  of  principles,  ideas.  Ideals,  and 
p>06slbilitles.  Criticism  in  Its  fairest  and 
most  honest  form.  Is  the  attempt  to  test 
whether  what  Is,  might  not  be  better. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  hearings  in 
my  district  were  undertaken. 

The  hearings  conducted  in  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  of  Wisconsin 
were  the  first  of  their  kind.  They  were 
held  in  Madison,  Wis.,  on  July  30  and  31. 
1965.  Spectators  of  all  ages  and  per- 
suasions filled  the  350-seat-capacity  hall 
of  Madison's  First  Methodist  Church  to 
capacity  at  each  of  the  three  sessions. 
Applause  greeted  the  remarks  of  almost 
every  witness.  Each  witness  submitted 
the  text  of  his  remarks  to  the  chair 
immediately  prior  to  testifying  and  in 
most  instances  adhered  closely  to  it. 

Questions  from  myself,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]. 
who  joined  with  me  in  conducting  the 
first  day  of  the  hearings,  sought  to  clari- 
fy the  statement  of  each  witness.  No 
demonstrations  occurred  and  the  hear- 
ings proceeded  in  an  aura  of  mutual  re- 
spect. A  verbatim  record  of  the  hearings 
was  made  from  which  this  report  was 
prepared.  In  addition  to  this  report,  I 
have  also  arranged  for  the  publication  of 
the  transcript  of  the  hearing  in  book 
form  in  the  near  future. 

This  report  represents  a  synthesis  of 
the  content  of  the  statements  of  each  of 
the  47  witnesses  who  testified.  While 
every  effort  was  made  to  emphasize  the 
major  points  of  each  witness,  in  some 
cases  the  points  drawn  from  a  statement 
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may  not  be  the  major  point  of  a  given 
witness'  testimony.  For  purposes  of  this 
report,  no  effort  was  made  to  substantiate 
the  facts  alleged  by  the  witnesses. 

A  report  of  this  hearing  is  being  made 
available  to  the  President  and  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  of  the  House. 

A  list  of  the  witnesses  in  the  order  of 

their  appearance  follows.    References  in 

the  footnotes  are  to  the  page  number  of 

the  original  transcript  of  the  hearings. 

Expert  and  Organization  Witnesses 

MORNING    session,    FRIDAY,    JULY    30,    1965 

Small,  John  R.  W..  assistant  professor  of 
history,  southeast  Asia  studies.  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Tarr,  David  W.,  assistant  professor  of  po- 
litical science,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

Sample,  Nathaniel  W.,  Dane  County  Chap- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  Association,  Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Von  der  Mehden.  Fred,  associate  professor 
and  chairman  of  the  east  Asian  studies  pro- 
gram, department  of  political  science,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Hawley,  James  P..  chairman  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  Student-Faculty  Commit- 
tee to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam,  Madison. 

Allln.  Lyndon  (Mort),  chairman  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Committee  to  Sup- 
port the  People  of  South  Vietnam,  Madison. 

Anderson,  John  W.,  Committee  on  Social 
Concerns  of  the  Madison  Area  Council  of 
Churches,  Madison,  Wis. 

Keene,  David,  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Williams,  William  A.,  professor  of  history, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION,    FRIDAT,    JULY    30.    I96S 

Massey,  Capt.  Richard,  Reserve  Officers  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States.  Madison 
Wis. 

Abrahams,  Paul  P..  Wisconsin  Scientists, 
Engineers  and  Physicians  for  Johnson  and 
Humphrey,  Madison,  Wis. 

Carlisle.  Donald  S..  assistant  professor  of 
political  science.  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison 

Rice,  William  G.,  professor  emeritus.  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  Law  School  and  Rev. 
Alfred  W.  Swan,  First  Congregational 
Church.  Madison;  Madison  Citizens  for  Peace 
in  Vietnam. 

Engelke.  Walter,  Madison  Chapter  of  the 
United  World  Federalists,  Madison,  Wis. 

Fauber,  Richard,  Wisconsin  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action. 

Graham,  Chester  A.,  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation,  Madison,  Wis. 

Thompson,  Tom,  chairman  of  the  Dane 
County  (Wis.)  Young  Republicans. 

Elder,  Mrs.  Joseph  (Joann),  president  of 
the  Madison  (Wis.)  branch  of  the  Women's 
International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Boardman,  Eugene,  professor  of  history. 
university  of  Wisconsin,  Madison;  Madison 
(Wis.)  monthly  meeting.  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends  and  the  Madison  (Wis.) 
Area  Committee  of  the  American  Friends 
Service. 

Bollenbeck,  Capt.  Joseph  W.,  Military 
Order  of  the  World  Wars,  Madison.  Wis. 

Tiffany,  Jackson,  Madison  Area  Members 
or  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation.  Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Ludwlg,  Harry.  HAND,  a  Madison  (Wis.) 
lundraising  organization  to  help  avoid  nu- 
clear disaster. 

Barbash.  Mark,  chairman.  Madison  Young 
democrats,  Madison.  Wis. 

Ewen,  Stuart,  chairman,  Madison  DuBois 
^lub,  Madison,  Wis. 

MORNING    SESSION,     SATURDAY,     JULY     31,     1966 

^Pple,  G.  E.,  American  Legion,  Madison. 


Stark,  Evan,  cochairman.  Student  Peace 
Center,  Madison,  Wis. 

Grengg,  Walter.  1510  Chandler  Street. 
Madison.  Wis. 

Berger.  Henry.  801  University  Avenue, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Scanlon,  WllUam  J.,  222  Lake  Lawn  Place. 
Madison.  Wis. 

Turner.  Mrs.  Jennie  M..  5735  Roosevelt 
Street,  Middleton.  Wis. 

Weeks.  Edwin  P.,  2309  Carllng  Drive.  Madi- 
son. Wis. 

Munger.  William.  612  University  Avenue, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Scudder,  Bourtal.  5705  Forsythia  Place. 
Madison.  Wis. 

Smalley.  Louise.  Route  1.  Cottage  Grove. 
Wis. 

Paras.  Mrs.  Jorge  L.,  1938  Rowley  Avenue, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Hole.  Francis  D..  619  Riverside  Drive.  Madi- 
son. Wis. 

Kubiak.  H.  J.,  2102  West  Lawn  Avenue. 
Madison.  Wis. 

Amlle.  Mrs.  Gehrta.  1726  Hoyt  Street. 
Madison.  Wis. 

Weiss,  Dr.  Peter,  211  Campbell  Street, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Lornltzo,  Mrs.  F.  A.,  2825  Middleton  Beach 
Road,  Middleton,  Wis. 

Franz,  Mrs.  Robert,  5742  Forsythia  Place, 
Madison.  Wis. 

Mott,  Roger,  529  demons  Avenue,  Madi- 
son. Wis. 

Compton.  Miss  Betty.  2310  LaPoUette 
Avenue,  Madison.  Wis. 

Powell,  Hugh.  44  North  Spooner  Street. 
Madison.  Wis. 

Radke.  Mr.  Lester  A..  432  West  Mifflin 
Street.  Madison.  Wis. 

Gaebler,  Rev.  Max  D.,  900  University  Bay 
Drive.  Madison.  Wis. 


Report  on  the  Madison  Vietnam  Hearings — 
Why  Are  We  There? 

The  search  for  an  answer  to  this  question 
ran  throughout  the  2  days  of  hearings.  In 
the  simplest  terms,  we  are  there  based  on  a 
commitment  reinforced  by  a  decade  of  in- 
volvement.i  However,  the  original  Elsen- 
hower-Kennedy commitment  was  limited  to 
assisting  the  South  Vietnamese  fight  their 
war.3  In  the  decade  prior  to  1954,  the  Viet- 
minh  emerged  as  the  sole  efifectlve  political 
force  capable  of  defeating  the  French.*  Fol- 
lowing the  1954  Geneva  Accords,  we  under- 
took to  support  the  Diem  regime.  This  ef- 
fort which  appeared  to  be  paying  off  until 
Diem,  with  our  concurrence,  refused  to  hold 
the  elections  called  for  by  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords.* The  failure  to  hold  elections,  which 
everyone,  including  then  President  Elsen- 
hower, expected  the  Communists  would  win.* 
brought  the  Communists  back  Into  the  south 
to  renew  the  war  they  had  left  off  In  1954.« 
The  repressive  policies  of  Diem  led  to  local 
discontent  and  to  military  development  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front,"  or  the  Viet- 
cong  as  Diem  labeled  his  opposition.*  While 
the  two  developments  give  rise  to  both  the 
contention  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  not 
a  civil  war*  and  that  the  National  Libera- 


iProf.  David  W.  Tarr.  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Madison,  p.  27. 

=  Prof.  Emeritus  William  G.  Rice,  Madison, 
Wis.,  p.  153. 

sprof.  John  R.  Small,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Madison,  p.  14. 

♦  James  Hawley,  Student-Faculty  Commit- 
tee to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam,  p.  63. 

"  Mr.  Hawley,  p.  64. 

"  Professor  Small,  p.  14. 

'  Mr.  Paul  P.  Abrahams,  Wisconsin  Scien- 
tists, Engineers,  and  Physicians  for  Johnson 
and  Humphrey,  p.  113. 

8  Prof.  William  A.  Williams,  Universlt^  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  p.  104. 

» Mr.  Mark  Barbash,  Madison  (Wis.)  Young 
Democrats,  p.  237. 


tion  Front  is  not  an  arm  of  Hanoi"  but 
rather  a  "common  front"  for  various  Indig- 
enous dissident  South  Vietnamese,  includ- 
ing Communist,"  the  fact  remains  that 
Diem  and  successive  Saigon  governments 
have  been  unpopular  dictatorships  which 
have  resorted  to  undemocratic  means  to 
maintain  their  power .^^  If  the  National  Ub- 
eratlon  Front  has  legitimate  complaints 
against  the  Saigon  government,  it  would  be 
tragic  if  Russia  and  China  were  the  only 
ones  to  recognize  them."  in  fact,  assum- 
ing for  purposes  of  argument  the  achieve- 
ment of  an  agreement  between  Hanoi  and 
the  United  States  to  withdraw  all  outside 
forces  from  South  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam 
would  still  be  torn  by  revolution  since  the 
guerrilla  war  is  popular  and  has  the  sup- 
port of  80  percent  of  the  South  Vietnamese  " 
what  are  we  accomplishing  there? 
Testimony  divided  sharply  over  the  effect 
^^^"^  presence  in  Vietnam.  While  the 
witnesses  did  not  all  address  themselves  to 
the  same  points,  the  Ideas  emphasized  by 
each  established  a  clear  disagreement  be- 
tween those  who  thought  our  presence  in 
Vietnam  served  our  national  interests  and 
those  who  thought  otherwise. 
y.J^^  witnesses  supporting  our  presence  as 
being  in  our  national  interest  did  so  on  the 
basis  of  power  politics, 
to^*  central  theme  running  through  their 

Lf.^  °f^ demarcation  between  the  Commu- 
Tn  E,S^p jr  ^°'^^  "^"  ^  ^^*  "  '^e  have 

K^^Til  Jr*!  f*^t«»°  a  defense  Une  from 
fn Jm.       Vietnam  means  we  will  face  the 

Ha,SlU°°  ^"^  '^""  """  '™°^  Alaska  to 
In  a  detailed  presentation  several  wit- 
nesses made  a  compelUng  argument  for 
American  involvement  in  Vietnam  on  thi 
sX  ain  t'i"''"  ^^^^^  °'  *^«  Sovlet-Slno 
nberaSon.  ''''   "^^"'"^   °'   ™   °'  ^-"-^1 

noS^^^^^v!?  w^*  *°  *^«  «"e  o'  the  responsible 
nlZ'  n?*'^^^'  °°*  renounced  ware  TrZ 
tlonal   liberation   as   a   method   of  winntoe 

peSul  ^ath  IT  ""^^'^  ^"  recognlzTSf 
tive  Tt  hL  .  *°  P°^«^  as  a  Viable  altema- 
rl™!\^  l**""*^  ^  emphasize  this  as  it 
recognized  that  limited  wars  might  esc^ate 
into  a  nuclear  confrontation  wlthlhe  wSt - 

Pelplng,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  very  ske^tl 
and^  hT^'  ''''  r""'"'  °^  Parllamen7a^  Si 
ware  and  aTm^"^."^  *^"  ^°^«  °'  libVraUoS 
o^I^v,^  f.    ™^  Struggle  as  the  best  means 
Of  achieving  national  liberation  » 

The  path  of  Mao  Tse-tune  has  sPt  fv... 
example  for  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  NortS  vSnam 
It  includes  the  establishment  (1)   of  a  van ' 

S;'rurfr/J*"^v!°  P^^«^°'  ™^«s  oPeratJ^g 
in  rural,  not  urban  areas,  and  (2)  a  libera- 

LT*  liberation.  Such  wars  ultimatelv 
lead  to  conventional  warfare  with  liberated 
nn^r^T^.  "^  prototypes  of  the  cou^S? 
once  total  victory  is  won.     National  fronte 

TlablriiT"',  ^  ^^"  ^"  opposition  to  whal 
is  labeled  foreign  imperialism  and  the  reac- 
tionary established  regime.  The  party  Em- 
phasizes   land    and    other   reforms   without 

Sv,°^.r  ^}^'''''  ^^-"sformaZ  aCco"- 
lectlvlzatlon  of  agriculture.     It  Is  a  variant 

i»Mr.  Stuart  Ewen,  Madison  (Wis.)  DuBols 
Club,  p.  243. 

"Mr.  Hawley,  p.  71. 

"'Mr.  Hawley,  p.  63. 

"  Mr.  Abrahams,  p.  114. 

"  Mrs.  Robert  Franz.  Madison.  Wis.,  p.  334. 

"Rev.  Max  Gaebler,  Madison,  Wis.,  p.  350. 

"Capt.    Joseph    W.    Bollenbeck,    Military 
Order  of  the  World  Wars,  Madison.  Wis     o 
218.  ■  ^ 

"Prof.  Donald   S.   Carlisle,   University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  p.  132. 

"  Professor  Carlisle,  p.  132.  .  • 
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of  this  program  which  Is  reflected  In  the  pro- 
gram and  tactics  of  the  Vietcong  In  South 
Vietnam." 

Efforts  early  In  1957  and  1958  by  the  Viet- 
cong were  aimed  at  eliminating,  through  an 
efBcient  and  well-coordinated  program  of  po- 
litical assassination,  village  officials,  school 
teachers  and  members  of  welfare  teams.  The 
total  of  these  assassination*  has  exceeded 
15,000;  4,000  having  been  killed  In  a  12- 
month  period  in  1960-61."'  In  a  number  of 
villages  a  new  mayor  could  not  be  obtained, 
after  the  first  two  or  three  were  murdered; 
schools  were  closed  in  some  areas  for  lack  of 
teachers;  and  assassinations  and  kldnaplngs 
stopped  the  antimalarla  campaign  in  1961." 
While  Diem  was  not  a  charismatic  leader, 
capable  of  welding  his  nation  together  or 
making  the  best  use  of  aid  moneys,  this 
"Revolutionary  Model  of  Terror"  made  social 
and  economic  reform  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible." 

The  outcome  of  the  current  confrontation 
in  South  Vietnam  will  enhance  or  dampen 
the  probability  such  Communist-Inspired 
wars  of  national  liberation  will  become  the 
"wave  of  the  future"  throughout  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  globe." 

The  hard  decisions  President  Johnson  Is 
making  which  close  the  alternative  of  vio- 
lent change  and  open  the  opportunity  for 
the  emergence  of  stable,  non-Communist  po- 
litical communities  based  on  political  free- 
dom and  social  Justice  are  In  our  national 
Interest  ^ 

A  Vietcong  victory  would  be  a  success 
which  would  encourage  Communists  to  use 
this  kind  of  assault  on  governments  in  ad- 
jacent countries." 

Others  took  more  Ideological  positions. 
Since  World  War  11,  America  has  been  found 
wherever  freedom  has  been  under  attack. 
We  face  In  Vietnam  a  new  challenge  to  the 
determination  of  the  United  States  to  pre- 
vent the  expansion  of  Communist  control 
around  the  world.=» 

"I  am  against  the  Communists  wherever 
they  may  be.  We  are  at  war.  Let's  keep 
America  on  her  toes  so  she'll  not  get  knocked 
down  on  her  knees."  " 

One  witness  expressed  the  view  that  the 
Vietnam  war  had  polarized  opinion  between 
those  individuals  who  are  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  peaceful  nature  of  our  Govern- 
ment on  the  one  hand  and  those  Idealists 
who  see  military  action  as  a  violation  of  the 
basic  ideals  of  our  country  on  the  other. 
The  former  believe  the  Government  of  Red 
China  should  be  destroyed.  They  turn  on 
more  accessible  fellow  Americans  who  ques- 
tion the  feasibility  of  that  course  of  action 
and  charge  they  are  disloyal.  The  idealists 
would  seek  withdrawal  as  the  answer,  where- 
as withdrawal  would  only  convince  the 
enemy  of  the  value  of  Its  terrorist  approach. 
The  problem  is  to  determine  and  to  apply 
the  optimum  military  force  and  political 
strategy  required  not  to  Impose  victory  but 
to  deny  victory  to  the  opponent — and  do  it 
decisively  .=" 

The  central  theme  of  those  who  believe  the 
nature  of  our  involvement  undermines  our 
national  interest,  emphasized  the  irony  of  a 
country  born  of  a  nationalist  social  revolu- 
tion   should    be   fighting    nationalist   social 


"  Professor  Carlisle,  p.  135. 

="Prof.  Fred  von  der  Mehden,  University 
of  Wisconsin.  Madison,  p.  48. 

=^  Professor  von  der  Mehden,  p.  48. 

=2  Professor  von  der  Mehden,  p.  53. 

=»  Professor  Carlisle,  p.  135. 

2*  Professor  Carlisle,  p.  138. 

=»  Prof.  David  W.  Tarr,  p.  28. 

™  Mr.  Barbash,  p.  235. 

"  Mr.  Roger  Mott,  Madison.  Wis.,  p.  339. 

^  Prof.  Hugh  Powell,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Madison,  p.  341  et  seq. 


revolutions  Just  200  years  later."  The  effort 
we  are  making  in  Vietnam  underscores  our 
failure  to  recognize  the  fundamental  validity 
of  social  revolution "  and  reveals  that  our 
policies  are  based  on  the  false  assumptions 
( 1 )  that  wars  of  national  liberation  are  Com- 
munist controlled,  (2)  that  communism  la 
monolithic  and  threatens  the  United  States 
anywhere,  and  (3)  that  Communists  must  be 
confronted  everywhere."  It  was  contended 
that  we  must  start  supporting  oppressed  peo- 
ples Instead  of  driving  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  Communists."  It  was  forcefully 
argued  that  we  must  honor  In  deed  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  even  if  we  do  not 
like  all  the  results.  We  must  move  toward 
a  policy  of  codetermination  and  be  willing  to 
accept  limits  on  our  own  egos.^ 

The  life  of  the  Diem  regime  Illustrates  the 
weakness  of  our  policy  in  Vietnam.  If  we 
admit  we  deposed  Diem,  we  admit  we  used 
murder  to  accomplish  our  ends.  If  we  deny 
we  deposed  him,  we  admit  his  policies  pro- 
duced widespread  and  overt  resistance  in 
South  Vietnam.'* 

Many  other  ways  were  cited  in  which  the 
Vietnam  war  effort  was  considered  to  be  a 
disservice  to  our  national  Interest. 

It  was  argued  that  the  practical  conse- 
quences of  the  war  are  that  it  could  escalate, 
by  calculations*'  or  mistake  into  nuclear 
war  ^  or  major  land  war  in  Asia."  We.  in 
fact,  are  driving  North  Vietnam  into  the 
embrace  of  Chlna.*^ 

The  moral  consequences  of  the  was  con- 
cerned many  witnesses.™  It  was  contended 
that  our  leadership  of  the  free  world  is  Jeo- 
pardized by  support  of  dictatorships  and  that 
our  support  of  such  dictatorship  is  destroy- 
ing the  important  "defender-of-the-op- 
pressed"  Image  of  America  in  the  hearts  of 
oppressed  peoples  around  the  world.*"  The 
war,  in  fact,  is  becoming  one  between  Amer- 
icans and  Asians." 

Many  witnesses  expressed  revulsion  over 
the  Inhumanity  of  the  war.  One  observed 
that  three  out  of  four  persons  seeking  treat- 
ment for  napalm  burns  are  women  and  chll- 
dren.*3  Another  asked  how  long  each  of  us, 
as  individuals,  can  acquiesce  in  the  killing  on 
both  sides.*'  A  mother  asserted  she  taught 
her  children  the  worth  of  every  individual 
human  being  but  that  this  was  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  Government."  Another 
pointed  out  that  an  extended  war  in  Vietnam 
would  result  in  destruction  of  people  we  seek 
to  protect.*^ 

It  was  further  contended  that  international 
relations  must  be  approached  from  ethical, 


=»Mrs.  Bourtal  Scudder,  Madison,  Wis.,  p. 
305. 

*'  Mr.  Hawley,  p.  68. 

"  Mr.  Evan  Stark,  Madison  (Wis.)  Student 
Peace  Center,  p.  266. 

^  Mr.  William  Munger,  Madison,  Wis.,  p. 
302. 

"  Professor  Williams,  p.  102. 

"  Professor  Williams,  p.  100. 

^''  Mr.  Walter  Grengg,  Madison,  Wis.,  p. 
280. 

*"  Mr.  Chester  Graham,  Friends  Committee 
on  National  Legislation,  Madison,  Wis.,  p.  194, 
and  Mr.  Jackson  Tiffany,  Madison  (Wis.)  area 
members  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation, 
p.  227. 

'•  Mr.  Hawley.  p.  62. 

^  Mr.  Grengg.  p.  280. 

»  Mr.  Hawley,  p.  66. 

«>  Mr.  Graham,  p.  191. 

"  Mrs.  Jorge  Paras,  Madison,  Wis.,  p.  312. 

"  Mrs.  P.  A.  Lornitzo,  Middleton,  Wis.,  p. 
329. 

"  Mr.  John  W.  Anderson,  Committee  on  So- 
cial Concerns  of  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Area 
Council  of  Churches,  p.  82. 

♦*  Mrs.  Louise  Smalley,  Cottage  Grove,  Wis., 
p.  309. 

**  Professor  Rice,  p.  151. 


humanitarian,  and  religious  points  of  view— 
the  worth  of  each  person  to  be  respected  and 
his  basic  rights  to  self-fulfillment  assured." 
Resort  to  war  was  protested  on  the  grounds 
that  violence  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.<^ 

The  costs  of  the  war  and  the  risks  of 
escalation  were  cited  as  the  basis  for  a  con- 
tention that  we  should  take  the  same  risks  by 
seeking   nonviolent   solutions   to   the   war.« 

Critics  of  the  war  cited  its  domestic  con- 
sequences. It  was  asserted  that  war  Is  alter- 
ing the  shape  of  domestic  politics — Jeopardiz- 
ing the  role  of  Congress  in  our  Govern- 
ment," and  that  antlcommunlsm  is  becom- 
ing as  blind  an  emotion  as  the  tragic  antl- 
semltlsm  of  the  Nazis.""  Children  must 
morally  choose  between  war  as  a  way  of  life 
and  disobeying  the  government.''  It  was 
argued  that  we  are  following  Goldwater 
policies  rejected  in  1964." 

Others  cited  the  international  con- 
sequences of  the  war.  Bypassing  the  peace- 
keeping powers  of  the  United  Nations  weak- 
ens the  U.N.w  and  Is  as  detrimental  to  the 
U.N.  as  bypassing  the  League  of  Nations  was 
for  it.'^  Our  longstanding  commitment  to 
world  order  under  law  requires  us  to  give  the 
U.N.  primacy  in  foreign  affairs."  We  must 
stop  relying  on  the  self  restraint  and  the 
rationality  of  the  very  men  we  damn  as  un- 
reasoning fanatics  to  avoid  a  nuclear 
holocaust."* 

The  success  of  the  Vietcong  In  destroying 
American  aircraft  and  barracks,  rather  than 
discouraging  the  Vietcong,  Is  demonstrating 
to  them  the  great  ease  with  which  simply 
armed  guerrillas  can  deal  with  the  great 
power  of  America  and  it  encourages  guerrll- 
las  In  other  lands  to  do  their  worst."  Our 
action  erodes  international  law  since  we  have 
no  legal  right  to  Intervene  and  force  on 
them  the  form  of  government  most  bene- 
ficial to  us.=*  We  are  waging  an  offensive 
military  action  which  amounts  to  conducting 
a  war  without  the  required  constltufclonal 
declaration  of  war  by  Congress."  It  Is  im- 
possible to  think  the  United  States  can  play 
the  part  of  solitary  policeman  to  mankind 
or  to  fight  guerrilla  wars  throughout  Asia." 
We  can  win  the  war  only  if  we  are  prepared 
to  commit  genocide  on  all  the  people  who 
live  there — the  use  of  napalm  in  Vietnam 
and  gas  chambers  in  Germany  are  hard  to 
distinguish." 

It  was  also  contended  that  by  the  manner 
of  our  conduct  in  Vietnam  we  have  virtually 
Insisted  that  the  enemy  attack  us  so  that 
we  might  Justify  our  aggressive  intentions 
not  only  toward  North  Vietnam  but  also 
toward  Chlna.»2 
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<«Prof.  Eugene  Boardman,  Madison,  Wis, 
monthly  meeting  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
and  the  Committee  of  the  American  Friends. 
p.  208. 

*■  Mr.  Francis  D.  Hole,  Madison,  Wis.,  p.  315. 

*^  Mr.  Tiffany,  p.  230. 

*»  Mr.  RlchEird  Fauber,  Wisconsin  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action,  p.  174. 

''"  Mr.  Grengg,  p.  281. 

f'  Mrs.  Lornitzo,  p.  329. 

»-Mr.  Harry  Ludwlg,  Madison  (Wis.), 
HAND  (Help  Avoid  Nuclear  Disaster),  p.  232 

"Mr.  Nathaniel  W.  Sample,  Dane  County, 
(Wis.),  chapter  of  the  United  Nations  Asso- 
ciation, p.  42. 

»♦  Mr.  Graham,  p.  192. 

5=  Mr.  Walter  Engelke,  Madison  (Wis.). 
chapter.  United  World  Federalists,  p.  171. 

"  Professor  Williams,  p.  102. 

'•'■  Mr.  Fauber,  p.  178. 

""Mrs.  Gehrta  AmUe,  Madison,  Wis.,  P 
325. 

"Professor  Rice,  p.  155,  and  Miss  Betty 
Compton,  Madison,  Wis.,  p.  340. 

*»Rev.  Alfred  Swan,  First  Congregational 
Church,  Madison,  Wis.,  p.  162. 

«  Mrs.  Franz,  p.  334. 

•=  Dr.  Peter  Weiss,  Madison,  Wis.,  p.  327 


Several  alternative  covirses  of  action  are 
open  to  the  United  States.  Alternatives  fall 
roughly  within  six  possible  courses  of  action. 

1.  Create  a  stable  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment before  withdrawing  our  forces. 

2.  Invade  North  Vietnam  with  or  with- 
out bombing  Red  China  to  achieve  victory 
over  the  Vietcong. 

3.  Hurt  the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnam 
sufficiently  so  that  they  will  scale  down  their 
demands,  making  the  negotiation  of  a  com- 
promise settlement  possible. 

4.  Unnegotiated,  unilateral  withdrawal  of 
American  forces. 

5.  Negotiated  settlement  leading  ultimately 
to  a  united  Vietnam  under  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment. 

6.  Intervention  by  the  United  Nations  or 
other  multilateral  proposals. 

First    two    alternatives:    (1)     Create    stable 

South     Vietnamese     Government     before 

withdrawing     forces.      (2)    Invade     North 

Vietnam   with    or   without   bombing   Red 

China  to  achieve  victory  over  Vietcong 

One  witness  cited  the  fact  that  premature 

negotiations  with  an  enemy  while  his  forces 

occupy  South  Vietnam  serve  only  as  tacit 

admissions  that  Communist  North  Vietnam 

had  a  right  to  invade  and  conquer  South 

Vietnam.     He  contended  that  we  must  stand 

and  fight  until  all  North  Vietnam  forces  are 

eradicated   from   South   Vietnam.*"    Similar 

views  to  the  effect  that  only  in  a  country 

free  from   Communist    control    can    people 

achieve    self-determination,    self-sustaining 

economic  growth  and  political  freedom." 

Other  witnesses  countered  with  the  con- 
tention that  the  creation  of  a  stable  South 
Vietnamese  Government  would  involve  a 
force  of  up  to  one  million  American  men  with 
the  prospects  for  success  uncertain.^ 

Testimony  in  favor  of  the  second  alterna- 
tive was  only  inferential.  A  single  witness 
urged  the  employment  of  such  military  mea- 
sures as  would  insure  the  destruction  of  the 
forces  of  agression— at  both  the  place  of  their 

attacks  and  at  the  source  of  their  power 

as  military  Judgment  decides."* 
Other  witnesses  shied  away  from  endorsing 
such  action  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
involve  too  great  a  risk  of  a  third  world  war 
and  would  Involve  too  much  land  to  effective- 
ly man  against  guerrilla  atUck,'^'  and  that  the 
over-commitment  of  American  ground  power 
would  invite  Communist  mischief  in  other 
key  areas  of  the  world. «• 

Third  alternative:  Hurt  the  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnam  sufficiently  so  that  they 
will  scale  down  their  demands,  making 
negotiation  of  a  compromise  settlement 
possible 

Testimony  on  this  alternative,  which  comes 
as  Close  as  any  to  characterizing  present  ad- 
ministration policy,  divided  three  ways. 

First.  In  terms  of  the  Sino-Sovlet  split. 
our  efforts  are  designed  to  demonstrate  to 
I'nmese-msplred  advocates  of  wars  that  they 
are  not  the  wave  of  the  future.-  Witnesses 
upporting  this  alternative  expressed  the  be- 
ler  that  firmness  is  the  only  possible  way 
w  meet  the  Communist  threat  to  our  way  of 

"Mr.    Tom    Thompson,    Madison    (Wis.) 
Young  Republicans,  p.  197. 
J* Mr.  Lyndon   (Mort)   Allin,  University  of 
Wisconsin  Committee  To  Support  the  People 
oiSouthViPtnam.  p.  78. 

"  Professor  Small,  p.  16. 

NAti^^  ,°.-  ^-  ^*PP'^'  "^^^  chairman  of  the 
national  Americanism  Council  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  p.  253. 
^Professor  Small,  p.  16. 
Professor  Tarr,  p.  30. 
"Professor  Carlisle,  p.  140. 
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life""  and  that  we  must  put  forth  great 
efforts  there  against  the  Reds  to  let  them 
know  we  mean  business.'^  Another  witness 
thought  the  symbolic  value  of  the  conflict 
had  been  set  too  high,  that  references  to 
such  phrases  as  "national  honor,"  "defense 
of  free  people"  and  the  unspecified  "Com- 
munist threat"  frame  the  struggle  in  phil- 
osophically rigid  terms,  that  the  people 
should  be  prepared  to  accept  a  stalemate, 
and  that  there  is  no  need  to  win  it  but  every 
reason  to  avoid  ignominious  defeat."  The 
same  witness  felt  that  our  Nation's  course 
was  set:  We  must  make  the  war  costly 
enough  for  the  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
nam to  convince  them  a  political  settle- 
ment must  be  accomplished  while  avoiding 
two  dangers — (a)  escalatory  measiires  to 
draw  China  and  Russia  into  the  fray  and 
(b)  signs  of  weakness  that  might  convince 
the  rest  of  southeast  Asia  we  are  weakening 
in  our  will  to  check  expansion  of  Commu- 
nist China."* 

Second.  In  these  same  terms  several  wit- 
nesses expressed  grave  concern  that  Russia 
and  China  would  be  drawn  Into  the  conflict 
before  the  United  States  can  force  negotia- 
tion by  escalation,'*  that  the  current  escala- 
tion risks  plvmging  the  world  into  nuclear 
warfare,'"  and  that  the  American  people  want 
peace  in  Vietnam  and  are  not  wUllng  to 
spend  a  great  amotmt  of  lives  and  treasxire 
for  some  dubious  kind  of  success." 

Third.  This  policy  was  characterized  as  a 
gamble,  at  best,  with  no  indication  whether 
it  will  succeed  In  negotiation  or  that  what 
is  going  to  take  place  after  negotiation  will 
be  a  communistic  system  or  not."  Its  feasi- 
bility also  was  questioned.  Although  it 
could  be  expected  to  reqiiire  a  300,000-man 
American  garrison,  that  garrison  would  have 
to  be  maintained  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
It  was  thought  to  be  theoretically  possible, 
but  not  likely  to  achieve  a  permanent  solu- 
tion." 

Fourth  alternative:  Unnegotiated.  unilateral 
withdrawal  of  American  forces 

Some  of  the  strongest  testimony  was  given 
on  the  issue  of  unnegotiated,  unilateral  with- 
drawal. A  single  witness  flatly  asserted  that 
all  combat  units  should  be  withdrawn  but 
then  only  as  rapidly  as  is  feasible.™  Other 
comments  reflected  a  variety  of  views  on  the 
most  desirable  course  of  action  but  uniformly 
rejected  Immediate  withdrawal  as  a  feasible 
course  of  action. 

Testimony  of  several  witnesses  was  prem- 
ised on  the  erroneous  assvunptlon  that  other 
testimony  at  the  hearing  would  advocate 
withdrawal.  Against  this  strawman  con- 
siderable rhetoric  was  raised. 

The  whole  of  Asia  would  soon  be  In  the 
control  of  the  Communists.'* 

We  strongly  contest  the  morality  of 
abandoning  a  free  people,  who  lack  the  capa- 
bility of  defending  themselves,  to  a  ruthless 
invader." 

U.S.  withdrawal — disastrous  in  much  of 
Asia." 

American  military  presence  (in  Vietnam) 
lengthens  freedom's  duration  in  India." 

"Capt.   Richard   Massey,   Reserve  Officers 
Association  of  the  United  States,  p.  110. 
'»  Mr.  Mott,  p.  337. 
"  Professor  Tarr,  p.  33. 
"  Professor  Tarr,  p.  30. 
'•  Mr.  Sample,  p.  43. 
"Miss  Compton,  p.  341. 
'"Mr.  Abrahams,  p.  119. 
"  Professor  von  der  Mehden,  p.  61. 
"  Professor  Small,  p.  17. 
"  Miss  Compton,  p.  341. 
*"  Mr.  Mott,  p.  338. 
"  Mr.  Slpple,  p.  257. 
*■  Mr.  Barbash,  p.  237. 
^^  Mr.  Bollenbeck.  p.  221. 


We  have  no  choice.  Just  as  we  had  no  choice 
fighting  the  totalitarianism  of  Hitler  and 
ToJo.M 

Withdrawal  advocates  are  the  intellecttuil 
heirs  of  Neville  Chamberlain." 

Withdrawal  would  make  self-determination 
unrealistic  in  view  of  terror,  manipulation, 
and  intimidation." 

Complete  victory  for  Vietcong  would  be  a 
sharp  rebuff  to  American  power  and  com- 
mitment in  Asia  tending  to  undermine  the 
security  of  all  other  non-Communist  coun- 
tries." 

Yet  even  strong  critics  of  the  underlying 
administration  philosophy  did  not  recom- 
mend withdrawal  as  a  possible,  feasible,  or 
desirable  course. 

I  not  only  consider  It  unrealistic  In  the 
sense  of  domestic  American  political  con- 
siderations, but  I  consider  it  psychologically 
out  of  this  world.  No  major  nation  Involved 
In  the  predicament  we  are  now  involved  in 
turns  around  and  walks  off.** 

I  don't  wish  to  see  South  Vietnam  com- 
pletely overrun  and  those  peoole  who  repre- 
sent somebody  down  there  killed,  which  I 
think  Is  what  would  happen."* 

I  am  opposed  to  plain  withdrawal  for  such 
an  effort  would  encourage  other  wars  of 
liberation." 

It  looks  in  terms  of  reality  that  negotia- 
tions will  have  to  come  about  before  the 
United   States   even   considers   withdrawal." 

We  do  not  advocate  abandonment  of  the 
people  of  Vietnam,  but  a  different  kind  of 
commitment  to  freedom  dedicated  to  life  on 
the  land  rather  than  death  from  the  skies." 

The  United  States  will  not  withdraw  and 
leave  South  Vietnam  to  the  Vietcong.  Wars 
do  not  end  that  way.™ 

Fifth  alternative:  Negotiated  settlement 
leading  ultimately  to  a  united  Vietnam, 
a  coalition  government 
Aside  from  the  broad  consensus  against 
unnegotiated,  unilateral  withdrawal,  the 
other  area  of  strong  consensus  was  in  sup- 
port of  a  negotiated  settlement  now  with  the 
frank  acknowledgment  that  the  result  wiU 
ultimately  be  a  united  country  under  Com- 
munist, but  not  Chinese,  influence.**  Cen- 
tral points  of  agreement  were  that  even  a 
Communist  Vietnam  would  not  be  domi- 
nated by  Red  China,"  that  Ho  Chi.  Minh 
could,  in  fact,  become  the  Tito  of  this  part 
of  the  world,"  that  attempted  Chinese  mUi- 
tary  Intervention  would  face  the  same  guer- 
rilla war  we  face.""  that  such  a  result  setting 
up  Vietnam  as  the  "nto  of  Asia  is  not  likely 
to  be  popular,  but  it  is  more  in  the  real 
Interests  of  the  United  States  than  hopes  for 
establishing  a  viable  non-Communist  South 
Vietnam,  notwithstanding  that  some  active 
anti-Communists  would  actually  be  perse- 
cuted,**  and,  finally,  that  the  administration 
will  have  to  accept  the  need  to  negotiate 
with  the  Vietcong  If  such  a  political  settle- 
ment is  to  be  achieved." 


**  Mr.  Thompson,  p.  196. 

"  Mr.  Keene,  p.  86. 

«'Mr.  Allln,  p.  78. 

^  Professor  Tarr,  p.  30. 

«  Professor  Williams,  p.  103. 

'»  Mr.  Abrahams,  p.  124. 

0*  Professor  Rice,  p.  166. 

"  Mr.  Ewen,  p.  249. 

»»  Mr.  Tiffany,  p.  229. 

"^  Mr.  Hawley,  p.  70. 

«'  Professor  Small,  p.  17. 

»"  Mr.  Hawley,  p.  74. 

"  Professor  Small,  p.  18. 

^  Professor  Small,  p.  22. 

"  Professor  Small,  p.  20. 

^  Professor  Tarr,  p.  33:  Professor  Williams, 
p.  104;  Mr.  Hawley,  p.  71;  Professor  Rice,  p. 
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Various  detailed  procedures  within  the 
general  framework  of  a  negotiated  compro- 
mise settlement  were  put  forward.  Their 
principal   provisions   Included: 

1.  stop  bombing  North  Vietnam.' 

2.  Establish  a  cease-fire.' 

3  Negotiations  between  two  contending 
governments  In  South  Vietnam »  or  between 
all  Involved  governments  Including  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front.* 

4.  An  American  commitment  to  honor 
the  results  of  that  election,"  to  withdraw  ita 
military  forces  In  favor  of  a  United  Nations 
Force  after  that  election.* 

5.  Incidental  variations  offered  by  wit- 
nesses Include  a  great-power  guarantee  to 
Vietnam,'  general  amnesty  for  political  pris- 
oners,' and  strict  neutrality  agreements  from 
the  reunited  nation." 

Other  support  for  this  alternative  came  In 
more  generalized  statements. 

Negotiate  with  Nguyen  Hun  Tho.  chair- 
man of  NLF;  they  may  prefer  a  neutralist 
position.'" 

Never  resist  the  call  by  the  North  Vietna- 
mese, Red  China  or  the  Vletcong  to  the  bar- 
gaining table;  never  forget  your  promise. 
America's  promise  of  assistance  to  both  the 
aggressed  and  the  aggressors." 

Reservations  were  expressed  about  recog- 
nizing the  Vletcong  because  that  could  be 
somewhat  of  a  diplomatic  defeat  for  the 
President**  and  other  reservations  were  di- 
rected against  the  cease-fire  proposal  In  view 
of  the  aggressive  response  made  by  the  ter- 
rorists during  an  earlier  suspension  of 
bombing  attacks  against  North  Vietnam." 
Sixth  alternative:  Intervention  of  the  United 
Nations  or  other  multilateral  proposals 

The  belief  that  our  efforts  at  negotiations 
needed  increased  emphasis,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  Vletcong,  also  was  reflected  In 
much  of  the  testimony  of  those  who  felt 
the  United  Nations  should  be  brought  into 
the  conflict. 

Most  felt  the  United  Nations  could  serve  a 
useful  purpose  In  bringing  about  the  end  to 
hostilities  essential  to  any  negotiations  and 
observed  that  our  efforts  toward  that  end 
fell  short  of  requesting  UN.  Intervention.'* 
Various  witnesses  expressed  a  belief  the 
United  Nations  could — 

1.  Arrange  a  cease-fire"  and  maintain  a 
truce." 

2.  Enforce  a  truce  for  a  reasonable  cooUng- 
off  period  prior  to  elections." 

3.  Manage  free  elections.'* 

4.  Arrange  an  International  guarantee  of 
the  borders  of  southeast  Asian  coimtrles.'» 

5.  Relnstltute  a  customs  and  pajrment 
union  between  North  and  South  Vietnam .» 


•  Mrs.  Lomltzo,  p.  331. 

'Professor  Rice.  p.  158;  Mrs.  Lomltzo.  p. 
331;  Mr.  Ludwlg.  p.  233.  Professor  Boardman. 
p. 212. 

»  Professor  Williams,  p.  103. 

♦Mrs.  Franz,  p.  106;  Mr.  William  Scanlon, 
Madison.  Wis  .  p   285;  and  Mr.  Ewen.  p.  243. 

'^  Professor  Williams,  p.  103;  Mr.  Weeks,  p. 
299. 

•  Professor  Williams,  p.  103;  Professor  Rice, 
p.  165. 

"  Professor  Small,  p.  19. 

'"  Mrs.  Lomltzo.  p.  331. 

»  Mr.  Weeks,  p.  299. 

"  Mrs.  Franz,  p.  109. 

"  Mr.  Scanlon.  p.  289. 

'3  Mr.  Stark,  p.  278. 

'■"Mr.  Slpple.  p.  261. 

'♦Mrs.  Joseph  Elder.  Dane  County  (Wis.) 
Branch  of  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  p.  201. 

'»  Mr.  Tiffany,  p.  228. 

'•  Mr.  Henry  Berger,  Madison,  Wis.,  p.  285; 
Mr.  Sample,  p.  45. 

'■  Mr.  Grengg,  p.  281. 

'sMr.  Grengi,  p.  281. 

'•Mr.Fauber,  p.  184. 

•"Mr.  Fauber.  p.  184. 


6.  Channel  multilateral  economic  and  so- 
cial development  programs  for  all  southeast 
Asia." 

Arguments  In  favor  of  United  Nations  In- 
volvement were  expressed  In  a  variety  of 
ways: 

We  believe  the  United  Nations  offers  the 
best  possibility  for  freeing  the  opposite  side 
from  Its  Intransigent  position  and  starting 
meaningful  negotiations.^ 

It  Is  essential  that  we  get  a  third  Institu- 
tion Imposed  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Vietnamese  on  the  one  hand  and  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China  and  Rus- 
sia on  the  other.-* 

A  real  sincere,  earnest  all-out  effort  to  di- 
vert the  task  to  the  United  Nations  now  will 
do  more  to  enhance  the  real  needs  for  peace 
and  food  in  Vietnam  than  all  the  soldiers  and 
bombs  the  Pentagon  has.=' 

As  a  signatory  to  the  U.N.  Charter,  we  are 
obligated  to  ask  for  U.N.  Intervention.  It  Is 
a  realistic  and  honorable  way  out  of  the  hope- 
less dilemma  In  southeast  Asia.-' 

Some  skepticism  over  the  possible  effec- 
tiveness of  any  United  Nations  effort  was  ex- 
pressed. Since  the  war  Is  basically  a  clash  of 
power,  the  United  Nations  Is  not  likely  to 
contribute  substantially  to  finding  a  solu- 
tion, although  It  might  be  useful  In  enforc- 
ing a  negotiated  settlement.^"  On  the  other 
hand,  since  the  United  States  still  has  a  lot 
to  say  about  what  the  United  Nations  does. 
If  the  U.N.  goes  Into  Vietnam  without  full 
U.S.  support.  It  won't  settle  anything." 

Others  emphasized  the  fact  that  Vietnam 
is  one  of  a  continuing  series  of  problems  for 
which  the  capabilities  of  the  United  Nations 
must  be  explored  and  developed.  Detailed 
attention  must  be  given  U.N.  peacekeeping 
responsibilities,  powers,  and  authorlty.=« 

Other  proposed  courses  of  action  empha- 
sized multilateral  solutions.  One  witness 
proposed  a  14-natlon  conference  to  arrange  a 
cease-flre  and  guarantee  the  borders  of  south- 
east Asian  countries  and  to  establish  a  plan- 
ning bank  capable  of  Including  all  southeast 
Asian  countries.^*  Others  urged  a  multi- 
lateral, International  Federal  Union  for  De- 
fense designed  to  take  on  duties  we  have  as- 
sumed unilaterally  In  Vietnam  and  else- 
where.** and  an  International  referendum  on 
peace  designed  to  elicit  and  concentrate  the 
desire  of  Individuals  around  the  world  for 
peace  on  the  problems  standing  in  the  way 
of  peace.'' 

The  problems  surrounding  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam also  evoked  suggestions  that  our  Asian 
policy  and  our  China  policy  In  particular 
need  reassessment. '=  ranging  from  opening 
negotiations  with  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  on  a  broad  range  of  Issues  *''  to  bring- 
ing the  Communist  countries  Into  the  world 
community,  admitting  them  to  the  U.N.  to 
show  them  how  we  are  working  to  solve  the 
problems  of  our  society." 

ASSESSMENT  OP  THE   HE.\RINGS 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  reader  will,  of 
course,  come  to  hi.s  own  conclusions  on 
the  success  of  the  Madison  Vietnam 
hearings. 


^  Professor  Boardman.  p.  212;  Mr.  Graham, 
p.  193;  Mr.  Tiffany,  p.  228. 

~J  Mr.  Anderson,  p.  82. 

=>  Professor  Williams,  p.  106. 

-'Mr.  Sample,  p.  43. 

»Mr.  Ludwlg.  p.  233. 

="  Professor  Tarr.  pp.  37-39. 

^  Mr.  Abrahams,  p.  120. 

»Mr.  Graham,  p.  193:  Mr.  Engelke.  p.  172, 

=^  Mr.  Fauber.  p.  184. 

«>Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Turner,  Mlddleton,  Wis., 
p.  292. 

"Mr.  H.  J.  Kublak,  Madison,  Wis.,  pp, 
319-321. 

^  Mr.  Graham,  p.  193. 

"  Professor  Boardman  p.  213. 

»♦  Mrs.  Turner,  p.  293. 


For  my  own  part,  it  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  the  hearings  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity for  differing  points  of  view  to 
present  their  ideas  to  their  Representa- 
tive and  through  him  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President,  although  that  is  an 
important  part  of  the  hearings  for  the 
witnesses  who  testified.  It  is  not  enough 
even  to  say  that  the  hearings  increased 
public  awareness  and  knowledge  of  the 
complex  issues  at  stake  in  Vietnam, 
which  certainly  was  accomplished  by  the 
wide  attention  given  the  hearings  in  the 
press  and  on  television.  Nor  is  it  enough 
to  say  that  the  witnesses  contributed  to 
the  building  of  a  consensus  on  our  in- 
volvement in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Nor  can  the  value  of  the  hearings  be 
judged  by  such  ulterior  considerations 
as  whether  the  dissent  from  administra- 
tion policy  voiced  at  the  hearings  en- 
couraged our  enemies,  or  whether  other 
grassroots  hearings  in  the  same  format 
and  serving  the  same  purposes  followed 
in  other  congressional  districts. 

Much  can  be  said  on  each  of  these 
points  and  while  a  reading  of  even  this 
brief  outline  of  the  substance  of  the 
hearings  shows  that  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  democracy  were  served 
by  the  hearings,  one  must  judge  these 
questions  for  himself. 

It  Is  clear,  however,  that  the  people 
have  given  great  thought  to  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  and  they  do  have  a 
contribution  to  make  to  the  development 
of  policy  on  the  basis  of  their  expertise 
as  well  as  their  commonsense.  The  cata- 
log of  ideas  this  report  contains  em- 
pliasizes  that  even  for  the  best-informed 
and  firmly  committed  policymaker, 
there  remains  the  challenge  of  the  ideas 
and  interpretations  on  policy  of  the 
electorate.  For  politicians  experienced 
in  the  serious  business  of  the  day-to-day 
function  of  government,  this  should 
come  as  no  revelation. 

The  real  test  of  the  hearings,  as  I  see 
it,  is  the  answer  it  provides  for  this 
important  question: 

Can  the  main  tenet  of  democracy,  that 
of  government  by  discussion,  be  brought 
to  bear  on  questions  of  foreign  policy  in 
times  of  crisis? 

Needless  to  say,  I  believe  the  Madison 
Vietnam  hearings  effectively  demon- 
strated that  free  discussion  and  serious 
dissent  can  and  must  be  heard,  partic- 
ularly when  the  institution  of  democracy 
is  being  challenged  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  hearings  served  to  revitalize  the  in- 
stitution of  free  speech  and  affirmatively 
demonstrated  that  free  speech,  rather 
than  sapping  our  national  strength,  sus- 
tains it.  I  believe  that  is  true  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses expressed  reservations  about  the 
hearings. 

Whether  we  are  to  abandon  the  basic 
strength  of  democracy  in  time  of  cvisi' 
is  a  serious  question  for  democracy  which 
each  generation  must  answer  anew,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  While  the  true 
significance  of  this  may  be  lost  on  ou: 
enemies,  that  fact  should  not  deny  a  fre« 
society  the  full  exercise  of  the  principles 
it  lives  by.  , 

In  a  democratic  sen.se,  the  validity  o; 
our  policies  and  certainly  the  strengt- 
of  the  popular  support  for  them  is  closely 


related  to  the  extent  of  participation  in 
their  formulation  by  the  electorate. 

In  its  own  way  the  Madison  Vietnam 
hearings  provided  Congress  with  an  ex- 
ample of  the  result  which  could  be  ex- 
pected from  full  congressional  hearings. 
It  also  provided  Congress  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  the  problems  posing  the  greatest 
challenge  to  the  free  world  and  the 
United  States.  The  future  hinges  on  how 
we  respond  to  other  Vietnams  whether 
they  arise  as  a  result  of  national  social 
revolutions  or  from  wars  of  liberation. 
It  merits  congressional  concern,  full 
hearings,  and  full  debate. 

Throughout  the  testimony  runs  a 
strong  desire  for  peace.  This  was  true 
of  all  the  witnesses,  regardless  of  how 
they  viewed  the  world,  questions  of  war 
and  peace,  and  the  issues  confronting 
us  in  Vietnam.  If  the  hearings  served 
only  to  reaffirm  this  strongly  held  belief 
they  served  a  useful  purpose. 
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A  COMMISSION  ON  THE  ORGANIZA- 
TION OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  now  faces  an  unprecedented 
challenge:  the  challenge  of  channeling 
and  containing  our  own  Government,  to 
insure  that  its  operations  are  always  in 
the  public  interest.  As  the  executive 
branch  has  increased  in  size,  complexity, 
and  momentum,  full  congressional  over- 
sight of  the  bureaucracy  has  become 
more  difficult.  It  Is  impossible  for  the 
535  Members  and  approximately  12,000 
employees  of  the  Congress  to  keep  up 
with  all  the  activities  of  about  21/2  mil- 
lion civil  servants.  Yet  we  must  keep 
up  with  them,  if  we  are  to  enforce  econ- 
omy, efficiency,  and  accountabUity  on  all 
those  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
public  business. 

The  two  Hoover  Commissions  of  1947- 
49  and  1953-55  demonstrated  the  tre- 
mendous contributions  to  the  reform 
and  improvement  of  public  administra- 
tion which  could  be  made  by  a  blue- 
ribbon  commission  with  a  broad  congres- 
sional mandate  and  wide  public  support. 
Twenty-three  of  my  colleagues  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  time  has  come  for  another 
comprehensive  review  of  executive  oper- 
ations by  an  ad  hoc  agency  of  Congress. 
Thus  we  are  introducing  today  HJl. 
11366  and  H.R.  23  Identical  bills  to  estab- 
lish a  new  Commission  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  to  conduct 
a  2-year  review  of  all  executive  branch 
operations  and  report  to  Congress  recom- 
mendations for  change  and  reform. 

I  am  proud  to  armounce  that  I  have 
Deen  joined  in  this  effort  by  the  follow- 
Jig Members:  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota, Mr.  Cahill,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Curtis, 
JJr.  Ellsworth,  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Keith,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
JJiZE,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Mortok,  Mr. 
MosHER,  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York.  Mr. 
"BiNECKE.  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

*"••    SCHNEEBELI.     Mr.     SCHWEIKER,     Mr. 

Mr. 'wiDNAii"^-  ®^^''^'''''  ^'-  ^''''^^^'  ^'^ 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  an  overall 
look  at  our  Government  is  clear.  First. 
Government  operations  cannot  be  po- 
liced just  once  or  twice.  Waste,  duplica- 
tion, inefficiency,  and  bureaucratic  con- 
flicts must  be  constantly  attacked.  Pro- 
cedures must  be  continually  revised  to 
incorporate  the  most  progressive  meth- 
ods and  technology  Administrative 
structures  must  be  periodically  adjusted 
to  reflect  the  changing  emphases  of  pub- 
lic policy  and  the  changing  relationships 
among  programs,  personnel  and  govern- 
mental units.  Although  some  reforms 
result  from  congressional  authoriza- 
tions, appropriations  and  investigations, 
a  comprehensive  study  has  not  been  un- 
dertaken for  10  years,  since  the  second 
Hoover  Commission  ended  its  work  in 
1955. 

Second,  the  tremendous  administra- 
tive growth  of  the  past  decade  has  never 
been  reviewed  fully  and  systematically. 
Many  far-reaching  programs  have  been 
inaugurated,  including  the  space  pro- 
gram, the  national  highway  programs, 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
more  recent  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams, the  wilderness  system,  air  and 
water  pollution  programs,  the  Appa- 
lachla  program,  the  antlpoverty  program, 
the  medicare  program  and  many  more. 
The  Federal  research  and  development 
effort  has  expanded  enormously  in  cost 
and  scope.  New  relationships  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  State  and 
local  governments,  private  and  quasi- 
public  agencies,  business  and  Industry, 
and  individual  citizens  have  developed. 

Earlier  this  year,  while  studying  the 
proposed  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Congress  be- 
came fully  aware  of  the  urgent  need  for 
coordination  of  the  vast  number  of  pro- 
grams in  just  one  field,  metropolitan  af- 
fairs. In  order  to  cut  costs,  maintain  con- 
sistent standards,  and  provide  coherent 
information  readily  to  State  and  local  of- 
ficials. The  need  for  reform  and  rear- 
rangement In  other  areas  is  equally  ob- 
vious. 

Third,  it  is  time  to  reassert  a  strong 
congressional  voice  in  reform.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch  in  recent  years  has  not 
neglected  its  responsibility  to  reform  it- 
self. This  year  alone,  we  have  seen  the 
creation  of  a  new  Cabinet  department, 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  the  consolidation  of  mete- 
orological agencies  into  the  Environmen- 
tal Science  Services  Administration  with- 
in the  Department  of  Commerce:  the 
realinement  of  functions  within  the  Office 
of  Education;  and  proposals  for  the  re- 
allocation of  activities  among  civil  rights 
units. 

Led  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
more  and  more  Federal  agencies  are 
reassessing  their  administrative  struc- 
tures, applying  new  management  tech- 
niques, and  subjecting  their  operations  to 
systems  analysis.  For  example,  accord- 
ing to  a  news  item,  the  Department  of 
State  is  now  developing  a  means  of 
cataloging  all  its  expenditures  by  coun- 
try, agency,  and  purpose. 

Most  significant  by  far  is  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  announcement  of  plans  to 
extend  a  new  planning  and  budgeting 
system  throughout  the  Government.    As 


the  President  told  Cabinet  members  and 
heads  of  agencies  on  August  25,  this  new 
system  will  enable  us  to : 

1.  Identify  our  national  goals  with  pre- 
cision and  on  a  continuing  basis. 

2.  Choose  among  those  goals  the  ones  that 
are  most  urgent. 

3.  Search  for  alternative  means  of  reach- 
ing those  goals  most  effectively  at  the  least 
cost. 

4.  Inform  ourselves  not  merely  on  next 
year's  costs — but  on  the  second,  and  third, 
and  subsequent  years'  costs — of  our  pro- 
grams. 

5.  Meastire  the  performance  of  our  pro- 
grams to  Insure  a  dollar's  worth  of  service 
for  each  dollar  spent. 

The  executive  branch  has  always,  to 
some  extent,  made  policies  by  the  way  in 
which  It  administered  laws.  In  recent 
yeacs,  bureaucracy  has  become  increas- 
ingly autonomous  as  initiating  and  im- 
plementing have  become  more  tightly 
intertwined.  As  described  by  the  Pres- 
ident, the  proposed  "plannlng-program- 
ing-budgeting  system"  will  be  a  giant 
step  toward  the  consolidation  of  national 
policymaking  with  Federal  administra- 
tion. It  seems  clear  that,  in  order  to 
preclude  executive  presumption,  to  de- 
fend the  constitutional  separation  of  leg- 
islative and  executive  powers,  and  to  en- 
force accountability.  Congress  must  now 
look  closely  at  the  Executive  decision- 
making process  itself. 

We  should  study,  now,  such  problems 
as  the  Influence  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  We  should  identify  and  eval- 
uate the  criteria  on  which  management 
decisions  are  being  based.  We  should 
determine  how,  and  indeed  whether,  dol- 
lars-and-cents  cost  accounting  can 
measure  the  real  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams designed  not  to  build  machines 
but  to  help  people.  Finally,  we  should 
tackle  the  massive  question  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Government  by  computer 
is  compatible  with  self-government. 

A  commission  can  help  Congress  do 
this  job  by  providing  the  information 
and  expert  independent  evaluations  on 
which  our  judgments  should  be  based. 
As  the  Senate  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures In  the  Executive  Departments 
wrote  in  its  unanimous  report  favoring 
the  creation  of  the  first  Hoover  Commis- 
sion In  1947: 

The  time  is  ripe  for  a  general  overhauling.^ 
for  going  through  the  Government  with  a 
fine-tooth  comb  and  for  casting  some  light 
Into  all  the  many  dark  places. 

The  bill  which  we  introduce  today  is' 
based  on  the  acts  establishing  the  two 
Hoover  Commissions.  The  goals  of  econ- 
omy, efficiency,  and  Improved  service 
are  identical  to  those  of  the  two  Com- 
missions which,  imder  the  leadership  of 
the  late  President  Hoover  and  our  late' 
colleague,  Clarence  J.  Brown,  made  such 
great  contributions  to  the  reform  of  Fed- 
eral operations.  Yet  our  bill  goes  beyond 
previous  acts,  and  expands  the  mandate 
and  membership  of  the  Commission  to 
meet  the  most  tu-gent  problems  of  public 
administration  in  this  decade. 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICT 

Section  1  of  the  bill  declares  it  to  be 
the  policy  of  Congress  to  promote  econo- 
my, efficiency,  and  improved  service  In 
the  transaction  of  the  public  business  by 
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the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
and  specifies  seven  types  of  action  toward 
those  goals.  The  general  statement  and 
the  first  five  clauses  are  almost  identical 
to  the  corresponding  language  of  the 
laws  establishing  the  first  and  second 
Hoover  Commissions — Public  Law  80-162 
and  Public  Law  83-108.  These  clauses 
include  definition  of  the  responsibilities 
of  officials,  and  of  the  functions,  services, 
and  activities  of  executive  departments, 
agencies,  and  so  forth;  reduction  of  ex- 
penditures to  the  lowest  possible  level; 
elimination  of  duplication  and  overlap- 
ping; consolidation  of  similar  activities; 
and  abolition  of  unnecessary  ones. 

Clauses  6  and  7,  which  were  not  con- 
tained in  previous  law,  specify  additional 
areas  of  inquiry  which  have  become  in- 
creasingly important.  Clause  6  specifies 
recommending  means  to  expedite  coord- 
ination of  programs  and  policies  in  areas 
such  as,  but  not  limited  to,  urban  affairs, 
natural  resources,  and  transportation. 
Other  fields  in  which  the  application  of 
systems  techniques  could  be  studied  in- 
clude rural  development,  medical  serv- 
ices, and  international  trade. 

Clause  7  specifies  recommending 
means  to  increase  and  improve  liaison 
and  communication,  including  the  shar- 
ing of  information,  within  the  executive 
branch,  between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches,  and  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  appropriate  State  and 
local  governments  and  public  entities. 
The  information  revolution  has  produced 
grave  problems  in  this  area,  and  studies 
could  produce  greatly  improved  means 
of  disseminating  needed  information. 
Problems  of  intergovernmental  liaison 
could  also  be  greatly  reduced. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  functions 
and  services  include  federally  conducted 
or  federally  supported  research  in  any 
field,  and  that  senices  include  services 
rendered  directly  to  individual  citizens 
or  deriving  from  direct  contact  between 
individuals  and  the  Federal  Government. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  dec- 
laration focuses  on  methods  of  admin- 
istration, not  on  the  content  of  policy. 
In  determining  whether  a  particular 
sei-vice,  function,  or  activity  is  essential 
or  not  necessary,  it  is  expected  that  the 
Commission  will  confine  itself  to  de- 
termine whether  that  activity  carries 
out  the  terms  of  the  authorizing 
legislation. 

ESTABLISHMENT    AND    MEMBERSHIP   OP  THE 
COMMISSION 

Section  2  establishes  the  Commission 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  policy  set  forth  in  section  1.  Section 
2(b),  following  Public  Law  83-108.  de- 
clares that  service  as  a  member  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Commission  does  not  bring 
an  individual  within  the  provisions  of 
the  conflict-of-interest  laws. 

Section  3(a)  defines  the  Commission's 
membership  as  follows: 

First.  Six  appointed  by  the  President, 
two  from  the  executive  branch,  two  from 
among  the  Governors,  and  two  from  pri- 
vate life; 

Second.  Four  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  two 
from  the  Senate  and  two  from  private 
life; 


Third.  Pour  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  two  from  the  House  and 
two  from  private  life. 

The  addition  of  two  Governors  is  an 
important  change  from  previous  law. 
It  is  felt  that  two  Governors  could  bring 
invaluable  experience  and  additional 
perspective  to  the  task  of  reexamining 
intergoverrunental  relations  and  prob- 
lems of  communication. 

Section  3(b),  concerning  the  political 
affiliation  of  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, requires  that  at  least  one  of  the  two 
Governors,  one  of  the  two  Senators,  and 
one  of  the  two  Members  of  the  House  be 
from  each  of  the  two  major  political 
parties.  No  such  qualification  is  set  for 
the  six  members  from  private  life,  or  the 
two  members  from  the  executive  branch. 
This  provision  strikes  a  balance  between 
the  previous  laws:  Public  Law  80-162, 
establishing  the  first  Hoover  Commission, 
required  that  one  of  the  two  members  in 
each  of  the  six  classes  of  appointment  be 
from  each  major  party,  while  Public  Law 
83-108,  establishing  the  second  Hoover 
Commission,  omitted  this  requirement 
entirely. 

Section  3(c)  provides  for  possible  con- 
tinuation of  membership  on  the  Com- 
mission, on  an  ex  officio  basis,  by  public 
members  who  may  leave  office,  or  by 
private  members  who  may  enter  public 
office  or  the  executive  branch.  This  pro- 
vision seems  desirable  because  of  the 
2-year  life  of  the  Commission,  the  large 
percentage  of  elected  officials  on  it,  and 
the  mobility  of  Americans  between  pri- 
vate and  public  service. 

Section  3(d)  provides  that  any  va- 
cancy on  the  Commission  shall  not  affect 
its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
manner  by  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made.  This  procedure  would 
apply  when  a  member  of  the  Commission 
assumes  ex  officio  membership  as  pro- 
vided In  section  3(c) ,  as  well  as  in  cases 
of  death  or  resignation. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Section  4  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  elect  a  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman  from  among  its  members,  by  a 
majority  vote  of  all  members.  Section  5 
provides  that  eight  members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum,  but  a  lesser  number 
may  hold  hearings. 

COMPENSATION  OF  MEMBERS 

Following  the  provisions  of  previous 
acts,  section  6  provides  that  all  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  necessary  expenses.  Members  from 
private  life  also  shall  receive  $75  per  diem 
when  engaged  in  Commission  business. 

STAFF  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Section  7,  identical  to  previous  acts, 
authorizes  the  Commission  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  person- 
nel as  it  deems  advisable,  and  to  procure 
temporary  and  intermittent  services  to 
the  same  extent  as  authorized  for  execu- 
tive departments,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  the  civil  service  and  classi- 
fication laws. 

This  provision  is  central  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Commission,  for  staff  and  task 
force  assistance  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
asset  of  the  previous  Commissions.  The 
task  forces  used  in  1947-49  and  1953-55 
consisted  of  groups  of  professionals,  spe- 


cialists, and  experts  in  particular  fields, 
employed  to  conduct  intensive  studies  of 
those  fields.  The  task  forces  brought  to 
this  job  a  great  diversity  of  experience, 
and  the  prominence  gained  by  their 
previous  individual  activities.  Their  re- 
ports provided  the  foundations  for  the 
Commission's  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress. 

Among  the  individuals  who  might  be 
enlisted  for  task  force  service  by  the  new 
Commission,  on  a  voluntary  or  compen- 
sated basis  as  appropriate,  could  be 
public  officials  from  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, management,  and  systems  special- 
ists, businessmen,  representatives  of 
special -interest  organizations.  labor 
leaders,  scientists,  and  so  on.  It  should 
thus  be  possible  to  employ  the  Nation's 
best  talents  in  a  study  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Nation's  business. 

EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Section  8  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  predict  the  cost  of  a  study  of  .such 
unprecedented  scope.  The  first  Hoover 
Commission  was  financed  by  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,983,600;  the  second  Hoover 
Commission  received  appropriations  of 
$2,848,534,  of  which  $83,527  was  returned 
to  the  Treasury. 

STUDIES  AND  REPORTS 

Section  9(a)  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sion and  its  employees  to  study  and  in- 
vestigate the  present  organization  and 
methods  of  operation  on  all  parts  of  the 
executive  branch  to  determine  what 
changes  are  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  the  declaration  of 
policy  In  section  1. 

Section  9(b)  directs  the  Commission 
to  submit  to  Congress  interim  reports  as 
it  deems  necessary,  and  to  submit  two 
comprehensive  reports,  one  not  later 
than  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act,  and  the  second  not  later 
than  2  years  after  the  enactment  of  this 
act.  It  is  expected  that  these  reports 
would  be  partially  cumulative  and  par- 
tially complementary. 

POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Section  10(a)  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sion or  any  subcommittee  or  member  to 
hold  hearings,  administer  oaths,  and  re- 
quire testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  books,  reports,  correspond- 
ence, memorandums,  papers  and  docu- 
ments as  is  deemed  advisable.  The  power 
to  issue  subpenas  is  granted. 

Section  10(b)  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sion to  secure  relevant  Information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  di- 
rectly from  any  executive  department, 
agency,  bureau,  board,  commission,  office, 
independent  establishment,  or  instru- 
mentality, and  directs  each  such  unit  to 
furnish  such  information,  and  so  forth, 
directly  to  the  Commission  upon  request 
by  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  "inde- 
pendent establishment"  would  include 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

These  provisions  are  identical  to  those 
of  the  previous  acts. 

EXPIRATTON  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Under  section  11,  the  Commission  will 
cease  to  exist  90  days  after  the  submis- 
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sion  of  the  second  comprehensive  report. 
Its  lifespan  thus  would  be  not  longer  than 
2  calendar  years  plus  90  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Commission  would 
be  an  effective  instrtunent  for  compre- 
hensive and  independent  review  of  the 
entire  Federal  establishment.  The  task 
is  staggering;  but  the  success  of  previous 
Commissions  indicates  that  progress,  if 
not  perfection,  can  be  achieved.  The 
two  Commissions  were  very  successful  in 
Initiating  changes  and  reforms  to  meet 
the  major  governmental  problems  of 
their  eras.  Among  the  contributions 
generally  attributed  In  whole  or  in  part 
to  the  first  Hoover  Commission  were  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  creation  of 
the  General  Services  Administration,  the 
National  Security  Act  amendments  of 
1949,  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  re- 
organization of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, the  passage  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1950,  and  reorganization 
of  welfare  activities.  Among  the 
achievements  of  the  second  Commission 
were  the  reorganization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  further  modernizing  of 
the  budget  system,  greater  coordination 
of  research  activities,  improvement  in 
the  Federal  career  service,  creation  of 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine,  and 
further  reduction  of  paperwork.  We  be- 
lieve that  reforms  of  similar  scope  and 
significance  could  be  accomplished  by  the 
new  Commission. 

A  vital  element  in  the  success  of  such 
an  effort  is  wide  and  nonpartisan  public 
support.  The  two  Hoover  Commissions 
received  this  support.  The  service  of  so 
many  prominent  citizens  as  members  of 
the  Commissions  or  their  task  forces 
gave  their  recommendations  authority 
and  prestige.  Nor  can  we  overestimate 
the  impact  of  the  independent  Citizens' 
Committee  for  the  Hoover  Report,  for 
this  Conunittee  publicized  Commission 
recommendations,  worked  for  their 
adoption,  and  kept  the  public  informed 
of  the  status  of  particular  proposals  un- 
til its  dissolution  in  1958.  We  hope,  of 
course,  that  similar  formal  and  informal 
support  for  a  new  Commission  would 
develop.  If  it  does.  It  will  be  possible  to 
move  ahead  with  many  needed  studies 
of  the  executive  branch,  including  per- 
haps an  intensive  management  study 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission or  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

The  final  factor  in  the  success  of  the 
previous  Commissions  was  their  wide 
backing  In  Congress.  The  bill  creating 
the  first  Commission,  sponsored  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Brown  and  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Lodge,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, passed  both  Houses  unani- 
mously. The  second,  sponsored  by  Rep- 
resentative Brown  and  Senator  Fergu- 
son, ofiMichipan.  also  was  passed  without 
opposition.  We  hope  that  this  Congress 
will  follow  that  precedent,  and  will  take 
prompt  action  on  this  proposal  when  the 
second  session  begins  in  January. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
we  dL^tmguished  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
'ne  gentleman  for  yielding.    I  want  to 
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take  this  opportunity  to  Indicate  my  sup- 
port for  his  efforts  and  to  commend  him 
on  his  efforts.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
today  introduced  a  bill  similar  to  the 
one  the  gentleman  is  introducing  for  this 
study.  I  pledge  him  here  and  now  all 
the  cooperation  I  can  bring  to  see  that 
such  a  study  is  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  Intro- 
duce a  proposal  that  would  create  anew 
a  commission  to  study  the  organization 
and  efficiency  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  Now  in  my  third  year 
of  service  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  need  for  a  thorough  study 
of  executive  agencies  and  their  methods 
of  operation. 

We  have  in  the  past  set  up  two  Hoover 
Commissions  for  this  purpose,  one  served 
from  1947  to  1949  and  the  other  from 
1953  to  1955.  Both  contributed  markedly 
to  the  ability  of  the  Congress  and  the 
agencies  themselves  to  improve  efficiency 
and  to  eliminate  duplication  of  executive 
functions.    It  has  been   10  full  years 
since  a  thorough  study  of  the  executive 
branch   has  been   made.    In   those   10 
years,  the  bureaucracy  has  greatly  ex- 
panded to  implement  countless  new  pro- 
grams that  Congress  has  authorized  un- 
der the  Eisenhov/er,  Kennedy,  and  John- 
son administrations;   the  Peace  Corps, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and 
the  new   Department   of   Housing   and 
Urban  Affairs,  just  to  mention  a  few. 
The  adding  of  new  agencies,  and  the 
vast    expansion    of    the    functions    of 
agencies     already     established     raises 
strong  evidence  that  many  duplications 
and  inefficiencies  have  set  in  as  byprod- 
ucts of  agency  growing  pains,  despite 
commendable  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
administration     and     the     supervisory 
agencies  to  prevent  them.    Many  long 
and  difficult  hours  are  spent  each  day 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  in  commit- 
tee rooms  as  we  attempt  to  estimate 
agency  by  agency  and  program  by  pro- 
gram the  costs  of  these  executive  fimc- 
tions    to   the   people    of    these    United 
States.    Today,  with  the  expansion  that 
has  taken  place  In  these  areas.  It  is  even 
more  imperative   than  It  was  In   1955 
that  when  the  Congress  appropriates  $10 
to  an  agency,  the  agency  output  is  $10 
worth  of  service  to  the  taxpayer.    If  the 
Congress  cannot  be  certain  of  this  khid 
of  efficiency,  its  time  spent  In  judging 
the  value  of  agency  programs  in  terms 
of  their  dollar  cost  to  American  citizens 
Is  time  wasted.    In  order  to  make  these 
decisions  wisely,  we  must  be  kept  well 
informed  as  to  how  much  of  the  money 
we  authorize  is  productively  spent  and 
how  much  of  it  goes  down  the  drain  of 
waste  and  duplication. 

It  Is  precisely  this  Information  that 
the  Commission  I  propose  can  and  will 
provide.  A  provision  In  my  bill  gives 
this  Commission  the  authority  to  require 
testimony  of  Goverimient  personnel  to 
review  statistics,  cost  estimates,  and 
books,  of  any  and  every  executive  agen- 
cy, department,  office,  board,  commis- 
sion, or  bureau.  When  Congress  has  be- 
fore it  the  information  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  I  propose,  there 
can  be  no  other  result  than  the  stream- 
lining of  executive  functions  with  the 


corresponding  increase  In  the  value  of 
the  tax  dollar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated  above,  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  economy  in  Goverrmient  is  a  major 
and  attainable  goal  of  this  body,  I  offer 
this  bill  for  the  prompt  and  bipartisan 
approval  of  its  provisions. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  his  observations  today  and  for  the 
support  that  he  is  giving  to  this  very 
important  project,  a  project  that  re- 
flected such  great  credit  on  the  congres- 
sional career  of  our  late  distinguished 
colleague,  Clarence  Brown,  of  Ohio, 
v/hose  association  with  the  first  Hoover 
Commission  was  so  important  to  Its 
success. 

I  hope  that  this  resolution  which  Is 
being  introduced  today  will  receive 
prompt  attention  by  the  Congress  and 
that  it  will  receive  favorable  action, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  have  permission  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
H.R.  11366. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land and  others  of  my  colleagues  In 
sponsoring  a  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  conduct  a  study  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  report  to  the  Congress 
its  recommendations  for  changes  and 
reforms.  The  purpose  of  such  a  com- 
mission is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
first  and  second  Hoover  Commissions 
which  performed  a  most  valuable  service 
to  the  country. 

Since  the  last  study,  which  was  con- 
cluded 10  years  ago,  new  responsibilities 
have  been  assumed  by  the  Federal 
establishment,  and  today  the  expanded 
and  diversified  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment involves  important  and  hereto- 
fore untried  programs  which  will  have  a 
considerable  impact  on  the  citizens  of 
the  country  and  on  the  national  economy 
in  general. 

A  characteristic  example  is  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare which  was  created  in  1953  and  which 
has  expanded  to  huge  proportions — In 
fact,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Congress 
felt  it  necessary  this  year  to  provide  three 
additional  Assistant  Secretaries  for  the 
Department.  The  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  has  recently  announced 
that  he  has  ordered  a  study  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  this  Department  in  the  field  of 
public  health.  Federal  involvement  in 
the  solution  of  urban  and  metropolitan 
problems  include  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
grams, such  as  highways,  air  and  water 
pollution,  education,  public  health, 
unemployment,  juvenile  delinquency, 
crime  control,  and  a  host  of  others 
carried  on  by  niunerous  agencies  of  the 
Goverrmient.  The  rapid  advance  of 
technology  In  the  country  has  resulted 
in  an  ever-increasing  budget  for  research 
and  development.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  areas  where  undoubtedly  duplica- 
tion and  overlapping  among  Government 
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departments    and    agencies    are    wide- 
spread. 

A  piecemeal  study  of  these  activities 
by  committees  of  the  Congress  would  not 
be  as  valuable  nor  as  thorough  as  an 
overall  study  in  depth  which  the  pro- 
posed Commission  would  undertake.  A 
constructive  contribution  can  again  be 
made  by  such  a  bipartisan  study  group, 
and  I  am  sure  that  responsible  citizens 
and  public  officials  will  welcome  such  a 
study.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress 
will  give  its  approval  to  the  proposal. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  priv- 
ileged this  afternoon  to  join  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  in  intro- 
ducing this  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  hours  of  study  and 
preparation  which  have  preceded  the  in- 
troduction of  this  legislation,  exempli- 
fied in  his  able  presentation  here  this 
afternoon. 

This  has  been  an  almost  ovei-whelming 
session  of  Congress  for  the  executive 
branch.  The  major  legislative  programs 
that  have  been  enacted  by  this  Congress 
must  be  administered  by  the  depart- 
ments of  the  executive  branch.  With 
the  advent  of  the  multitude  of  new,  re- 
vised, and  extended  Federal  programs 
comes  the  threat  of  Topsy-like  growth 
of  bureaucracy,  growth  threatening  to 
frustrate  and  intimidate  those  who  seek 
only  to  make  a  practical  application  of 
the  high-sounding  idealism  of  these  pro- 
grams. With  the  new  and  additional 
responsibilities  that  have  been  heaped 
high  upon  the  executive  branch  comes 
the  absolute  need  for  eflScient  and  pro- 
ductive operation  of  each  of  these 
departments  so  that  the  promised  bene- 
fits shall  not  be  lost  in  delay  and 
inefficiency. 

It  is  just  as  important  that  the  timing 
of  the  Commission  be  right  as  it  is  to 
have  the  Commission.  Now.  while  these 
new  programs  and  their  accompanying 
duties  are  fresh  to  the  executive  branch 
is  the  most  propitious  moment.  The 
jealously  guarded  bureaucratic  baili- 
wicks that  might  so  easily  suffocate  these 
programs  have  not  yet  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  take  hold  and  grow  up  around 
the  new  offices,  agencies  and.  with  the 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs,  a  new 
department.  The  sheer  number  of  new 
pieces  of  legislation  signals  the  threat  of 
diverted  and  duplicated  efforts.  The 
rapid  pace  by  which  these  new  ideas  and 
programs  became  law  calls  out  for  the 
need  of  close  supervision  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  most  eflBcient  techniques  as 
these  programs  are  taken  to  the  taxpay- 
ers who  support  them. 

We  in  the  Congress  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  to  act  as  overseers  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy.  We  do  not. 
however,  have  the'  means  to  effectively 
discharge  this  responsibility  in  the  com- 
prehensive manner  which  is  dictated  by 
the  importance  of  the  task.  It  is  true 
that  we  can  maintain  some  check  on  the 
activities  of  the  executive  branch 
through  the  annual  authorizations  and 
appropriations,  but  the  close  scrutiny 
and  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  executive  branch  that 


would  be  performed  by  this  Commission 
is  different  from  the  purpose  of  any  of 
our  conunittees. 

Since  coming  to  the  Congress  in  1959, 
I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  The  dichot- 
omized look  at  any  particular  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  execu- 
tive hierarchy  that  members  of  this  com- 
mittee get  does  not  enable  one  to  spot 
inefficiency  as  between  the  distinct  de- 
partments or  duplicated  efforts.  In 
many  respects,  we  do  not  have  the  opera- 
tions of  a  single  department  effectively 
under  control  at  any  one  particular  time. 
Without  fail,  soon  after  the  extensive 
hearings  before  the  subcommittee  on  the 
budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  are 
completed,  we  find  it  necessary  to  ini- 
tiate hearings  on  supplemental  budget 
requests.  It  is  estimated  that  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  the  supplemental  budget  re- 
quests will  be  between  $5  and  $6  billion. 

In  other  respects,  personnel  policies, 
new  equipment  and  technology  and  new 
procedures  may  prove  quite  successful  in 
a  particular  department.  Would  they 
be  equally  applicable  in  a  second  depart- 
ment? We  have  to  be  able  to  look  at  the 
two  side  by  side  to  make  such  a  deter- 
mination. 

For  example,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  largely  at  the  insistent  urging  of 
members  of  the  Treasury -Post  Office  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  has  efficient- 
ly utilized  automatic  data  processing 
systems  and  methods  to  modernize  the 
operations  of  the  Nation's  postal  system. 
Are  other  departments  doing  likewise? 
Are  they  dragging  their  feet  in  the  face 
of  change  or  is  it  that  they  do  not  know 
of  the  success  and  the  experience  which 
has  been  gained  by  one  of  their  Cabinet 
brothers? 

The  proposed  Commission  which  would 
be  established  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  I.  and  this  fine  company  of  my 
colleagues,  have  introduced  in  the  House 
today  will  enable  an  Independent  group 
to  get  the  complete  picture  of  the  overall 
operations  of  the  Federal  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  The  insight 
that  can  be  gained  by  having  all  the  facts 
before  one  body  at  one  time  has  been 
shown  In  the  past  with  the  two  preced- 
ing commissions.  And  that  insight  was 
translated  into  action. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  can  expect 
similar,  if  not  better,  results  from  the 
commission  of  this  legislation.  I  feel  that 
the  action  that  is  proposed  under  the 
terms  of  this  legislation  is  extremely  im- 
portant if  we  are  to  maintain  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
an  effective  and  viable  part  of  the  demo- 
cratic system  which  is  the  heritage  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  been  some  10  years  since  the  last 
overall  review  of  the  executive  branch  by 
Congress.  As  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  and  as  a 
former  staff  member  of  the  first  Hoover 
Commission,  I  am  particularly  aware  of 
great  changes  in  the  size,  emphasis,  and 
complexity  of  Government  since  the  sec- 
ond Hoover  Commission  that  point  to  the 
need  for  another  study  of  the  operations 
of  the  executive  branch.  I  am  happy  to 
cosponsor  the  legislation  to  this  end  in- 


troduced today  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias]  . 

Although  congressional  scrutiny  of 
the  executive  branch  is  continual,  there 
is  a  definite  need  for  a  comprehensive 
study  with  a  broad  congressional  man- 
date and  widespread  public  support. 
This  need  is  xmderscored  by  develop- 
ments at  home  and  abroad. 

The  nimiber  of  new  Federal  programs 
established  within  the  last  10  years  is 
unprecedented  since  the  days  of  the  New 
Deal,  running  the  gamut  from  funds  for 
space  research  to  a  war  on  poverty.  This 
proliferation  of  Government  activities 
indicates  a  clear  need  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  whole  structure  of  fiscal  man- 
agement. 

Last  year  I  introduced  legislation  call- 
ing for  a  fresh  study  of  the  legislative 
budget  process  provided  for  in  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  whicli 
would  encourage  an  overall  rather  than 
a  piecemeal  approach  to  appropriations 
and  the  raising  of  revenues.  A  similar 
study  of  the  executive  budget  process  is 
also  required  if  we  are  to  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  is  essential  as 
opposed  to  what  is  merely  desirable,  and 
if  we  are  to  establish  a  system  of  prior- 
ities among  proposed  programs. 

On  the  foreign  scene,  our  worldwide 
responsibilities  and  commitments  have 
considerably  enlarged  since  the  last 
Hoover  Commission.  As  a  former  Am- 
bassador, it  is  my  judgment  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance  to  see  wheth- 
er our  existing  structure  of  Government 
can  deal  effectively  with  our  opportuni- 
ties and  responsibilities. 

In  our  nuclear  age  it  is  essential  that 
we  have  new  and  more  effective  machin- 
ery to  identify  and  get  ahead  of  emerg- 
ing problems  before  they  become  crises 
with  limited  and  narrowing  options, 
leading  toward  potential  confrontation. 
Today,  the  Cabinet  is  overbalanced  in 
favor  of  domestic  departments,  and  it  is 
a  real  question  as  to  whether  the  White 
House  and  the  Cabinet  are  so  estab- 
lished as  to  give  effect  to  our  major  re- 
sponsibility as  leader  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Mathias'  bill  proposes  to  study 
these  areas  where  reform  is  indicated. 
It  is  patterned  after  the  legislation  es- 
tablishing the  first  and  second  Hoover 
Commissions  but  its  powers  and  duties, 
as  well  as  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mission, are  broadened  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  present  age.  This  is  a  thoughtful 
and  necessary  piece  of  legislation  and 
I  am  pleased  to  be  among  its  sponsors. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
for  taking  the  initiative  in  introducing 
this  important  legislation  today.  It  has 
been  a  decade  since  the  second  Hoover 
Commission  completed  its  work.  I  know 
I  do  not  have  to  remind  the  House  of  the 
enormous  growth  in  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment during  that  period  of  time,  in- 
deed in  this  session  alone. 

If  the  people's  business  is  to  be  con- 
ducted with  the  maximum  efficiency  and 
economy,  then  the  Congress,  through  its 
function  of  oversight,  and  through  Its 
establishment  of  commissions  of  this 
nature  must  constantly  subject  programs 
and  organizations  to  scrutiny. 
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I  am  especially  pleased  that  Governors 
are  to  be  added  to  the  proposed  Com- 
mission— a  change  from  the  previous 
pattern.  At  a  time  when  State  govern- 
ments are  themselves  undergoing  major 
revisions,  and  when  their  participation 
in  Federal  programs  is  increasing,  I  think 
it  will  be  valuable  to  have  their  perspec- 
tive and  experience  on  the  Commission. 
For  some  time,  I  have  been  interested 
in  reviewing  Federal  policy  in  a  number 
of  specific  areas,  urban  affairs,  trans- 
portation, water  resources  and  others. 
Recently,  in  fact,  in  correspondence 
with  the  White  House,  I  learned  that 
the  President  has  established  a  National 
Transportation  Council  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Alan  Boyd,  to  review  the  variety  of  Fed- 
eral programs  in  this  crucial  area. 

I  am  always  happy  to  see  this,  but  I 
think  that  the  across-the-board  ap- 
proach of  this  legislation  is  vital  if  we 
are  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  to  the 
American  people. 

I  hope  that  the  proposed  Commission 
vill  give  particular  attention  to  the 
feasibility  of  the  adaptation  of  the  sys- 
tems approach  developed  in  our  defense 
and  aerospace  industries  to  the  solution 
of  other  problems  of  public  policy:  in- 
formation, transportation,  waste  man- 
agement. 

The  recent  report  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Impact  of 
Defense  and  Disarmament  expressed 
doubts  about  the  capacity  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  assess  proposals  of  this 
nature  and  I  hope  that  the  Commission 
could  address  itself  specifically  to  this 
problem. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  joined  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  a  bill  to  establish 
a  bipartisan  study  commission  to  make 
a  comprehensive  review  of  executive 
branch  operations  and  report  to  Con- 
gress its  recommendations  for  changes 
and  reform. 

The  legislation  would  create  a  14- 
member  blue-ribbon  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch 
similar  to  the  two  Hoover  Commissions 
created  during  the  Eisenhower  and  Tru- 
man administrations.  It  would  instruct 
the  Commission  to  find  ways  to  promote 
economy,  efficiency  and  improved  service 
in  the  transaction  of  the  public  business 
throughout  the  executive  branch. 

Members  of  the  Commission  would  in- 
clude six  Presidential  appointees — two 
Governors,  two  from  the  executive 
branch  and  two  citizens  from  private 
life;  four  appointed  by  the  Senate  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore — two  Senators  and  two 
private  citizens;  and  four  appointed  by 
the  House  Speaker — two  Congressmen 
and  two  private  citizens.  At  least  one  of 
the  Governors,  one  of  the  Congressmen 
and  one  of  the  Senators  would  be  from 
each  of  the  two  major  political  parties. 

The  Commission  would  submit  Its 
first  comprehensive  report  to  Congress 
1  year  after  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation  and  would  submit  its  final 
report  a  year  later. 

Its  duties  would  include: 

Defining  responsibilities  of  the  vari- 
ous executive  branch  officials  and  depart- 
°ients;  consolidating  services  and  func- 


tions of  a  duplicate  or  similar  nature  and 
abolishing  those  not  necessary  to  efficient 
conduct  of  Government;  and  recom- 
mended procedures  for  reducing  ex- 
penditures to  the  lowest  amount  con- 
sistent with  efficient  performance  of  es- 
sential services. 

In  addition,  unlike  the  two  Hoover 
Commissions,  the  Commission  proposed 
in  the  Schweiker  bill  would  be  charged 
with  recommending  ways  to  expedite 
coordination  of  programs  in  areas  such 
as  urban  affairs,  natural  resources,  and 
transportation,  and  recommending  ways 
to  improve  conmiunication  and  liaison 
within  the  executive  branch,  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches, 
and  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  appropriate  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  10  years  have 
passed  since  the  last  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  executive  branch.  The  tre- 
mendous growth  of  Federal  activities  in 
the  past  decade  is  but  one  of  several 
compelling  reasons  for  prompt  creation 
of  this  special  Conmiission  to  scrutinize 
the  executive  branch  and  help  Congress 
make  certain  the  American  taxpayer  is 
getting  his  money's  worth  from  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  for 
his  leading  role  in  the  effort  to  gain  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  its  prompt  en- 
actment. 


PANAMA  CANAL:   MORE  LIGHT  ON 
THE  PROPOSED  GIVEAWAY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1965,  while  I  was  presiding 
over  this  body  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Albert],  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addressed  the  House  and  spoke  out 
of  order,  quoting  a  joint  statement  by 
the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and 
Panama  on  areas  of  agreement  reached 
in  current  canal  treaty  negotiations. 

Because  interoceanic  canal  history  and 
problems  are  subjects  to  which  I  have 
devoted  much  study  over  a  long  period 
of  years  and  have  addressed  the  House 
many  times  thereon,  it  must  have  seemed 
ironical  to  those  familiar  with  my  ad- 
dresses and  views  that  my  position  in 
the  chair  prevented  an  immediate  com- 
ment on  the  joint  statement.  Although 
requested  by  many  following  that  day's 
session  to  make  some  comment  for  im- 
mediate publication,  I  refrained  until 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  study  and 
reflect  upon  the  provisions  of  the  state- 
ment and  their  significance. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  again  emphasize  to  the  Congress 
the  point  made  in  my  addresses  to  the 


House  on  April  1  and  July  29,  1965.  that 
the  transcendant  responsibility  of  our 
Grovemment  is  safeguarding  our  treaty- 
based  sovereign  rights,  power  and  au- 
thority over  the  Canal  Zone  that  are 
indispensable  for  the  efficient  mainte- 
nance, operation,  sanitation,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  where  there  Is 
responsibility  there  must  be  authority 
and  that  there  cannot  be  two  masters 
in  one  territorial  jurisdiction. 

It  was  with  these  purposes  in  view 
that,  on  September  27,  1965,  I  made  a 
statement  to  the  House  on  the  current 
"Treaty  Negotiations  With  Panama"  in- 
terpreting the  significance  of  some  of 
the  proposed  treaty  provisions,  urging 
that  only  the  U.S.  flag  be  flown  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  recommending  that  the 
proposed  treaties  be  defeated.  This 
statement  was  also  issued  in  the  form  of 
a  general  press  release. 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  September 
28,  1965,  the  distinguished  news  com- 
mentator, Pulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  devoted  his 
broadcast  to  the  canal  treaty  question 
in  which  he  quoted  excerpts  from  state- 
ments by  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Representatives  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  of 
Missouri,  and  William  H.  Harsha,  of 
Ohio,  and  myself. 

In  order  that  the  full  text  of  my  Sep- 
tember 27,  1965,  press  release  may  be 
readily  available  along  with  Mr.  Lewis' 
broadcast,  I  quote  both  as  parts  of  my 
remarks : 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  Broadcast,  Tuesday, 
Septembfk  28,   1965 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  this 
Is  Pulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  speaking  from  the 
Mutual  studios  in  Washington,  DC.  I'll 
have  my  news  and  views  for  you  in  Just  a 
moment. 

President  Johnson  Is  going  to  have  a  seri- 
ous fight  on  his  hands,  in  connection  with 
his  proposed  settlement  of  the  controversy 
over  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  ownership 
and  sovereignty  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  while 
the  original  Einnouncement  was  carefiilly 
timed  for  last  Friday  afternoon,  which  is 
renowned  as  the  day  on  which  to  release  news 
that  has  to  be  released  but  which  the  Gov- 
ernment woiild  like  to  get  as  little  attention 
as  possible  to  what  it  is  sa3ring,  the  fire  la 
beginning  to  pick  up  and  the  press  generally 
is  beginning  to  awaken  to  what  is  happening. 
^Friday  afternoon  news  releases  are  published 
Saturday  morning  and  afternoon — a  day 
when  news  reading  and  listening  is  at  its 
absolute  lowest  ebb — because  of  sports  and 
other  diversions  and  because  newspapers  with 
Sunday  editions  are  diverting  their  major 
efforts  toward  the  big  Sunday  morning  pack- 
age, so  it's  the  best  day  to  get  news  burled 
if  you  want  it  burled,  and  that's  when  this 
Panama  release  was  made. 

But  there  is  heavy  warfare  ahead,  as  Is 
evidenced  by  the  rising  tide  of  criticism  from 
various  sources — notably  from  within  the 
President's  own  Democratic  Party,  and  while 
the  official  annotincements  said  that  agree- 
ments had  been  reached,  the  agreements  are 
worth  nothing  at  all,  until  they  have  been 
ratified  as  new  treaties  by  the  U.S.  Senate, 
and  that's  where  the  fight  will  come.  The 
general  prospect  is  that  the  President  won't 
try  to  force  the  Issue  at  this  session  because 
he  already  has  more  than  he  can  chew  In 
the  Senate,  with  his  efforts  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft  Hartley  Act,  but  that  he 
definitely  will  shoot  for  abrogation  of  the 
old  treaty  and  negotiation  of  his  proposed 
new  ones  after  January  1,  while  he  still 
holds  his  top-heavy  majority  In  the  Senate, 
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which  he  probably  will  not  continue  to  hold 
after  the  elections  of  November  1966. 

And  the  people  who  are  the  most  critical 
of  his  proposals— which  have  been  In  the 
wind  all  the  way  through,  since  the  Pana- 
manian students  first  began  their  rioting 
and  desecration  of  the  American  flag  In  co- 
operation with  the  Castro  Communist  Agita- 
tors  are  the  people  who  are  the  outstand- 
ing experts  on  Panama  and  Latin  America 
In  the  Congress,  and  who  predicted  that  this 
surrender  to  the  rioting  would  be  the  ulti- 
mate outcome,  because  of  supine  appease- 
ment policies  of  the  State  Department  In 
general. 

The  President's  statement  last  Friday  said 
that  the  new  treaty  will  "effectively  recog- 
nize Panama's  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  area"  and  that  new  treaties  would  be 
made,  looking  to  a  possible  new  sea-level 
canal  elsewhere  In  Panama.  It  was  admitted 
that,  several  other  sites  outside  of  Panama 
are  being  considered  for  the  new  canal,  but 
It  was  clear  between  the  lines,  and  It  Is 
known  generally  In  Internal  State  Depart- 
ment circles,  that  the  decision  to  build  the 
new  canal  In  Panama  already  has  been  made, 
If  It  can  be  wheedled  through  the  Senate, 
which  means  that  we  not  only  allow  ourselves 
to  be  stampeded  Into  surrendering  to  mob 
violence,  but  we  reward  the  politicians  who 
encouraged  the  mob  violence  by  giving  them 
another  new  canal,  for  which  we  will  pay 
the-  bill  and  they  will  gain  the  profits. 

All  of  which  is  subject  for  future  discus- 
sion, at  a  very  heated  level,  and  the  heat  Is 
beginning  to  generate,  gradually,  already. 
As  you  will  see  from  the  first  trickling  of 
statements,  which  I  shall  begin  presenting 
to  you  In  Just  a  moment. 

"The  first  reaction  came  from  Senator  J.  W. 
Ft  LBRicHT,  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  which,  of  course, 
was  favorable.  He  has  been  In  favor  of  giving 
away  the  canal — and  anything  else  that  can 
be  given  away — for  a  long  time,  so  h's  posi- 
tion Is  no  surprise  But  from  Mrs.  Leonor  K. 
StTLLivAN.  Democrat,  of  Missouri,  and  chalr- 
m.an  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Panama  Canal,  came  the  open- 
ing blast  as  follows: 

"This  new  agreement  Is  the  most  terrible 
thing  this  country  of  ours  has  ever  done. 
The  Washington  concessions  will  only  bene- 
fit a  few  In  the  higher  reaches  of  the 
Panamanian  Government  and  society,  not 
the  masses 

"I  can  see  no  good  either  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  the  people  of 
Panama.  If  we  turn  over  or  share  authority 
of  the  operations  of  the  present  Panama 
Canal  with  the  Panama  Government  and  a 
handful  of  families  who  have  controlled  and 
stymied  the  progress  of  the  people  of 
Panama;  If  I  were  convinced  that  this  would 
In  any  way  benefit  the  little  people  of 
Panama.  I  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  ap- 
prove. However,  the  establishment  of  a 
Joint  authority  for  canal  operation  would 
only  serve  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  a  few 
families  who  have  controlled  the  Republic 
from  the  beginning.  In  fact.  If  we  were  to 
turn  over  the  canal  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  It  would  not  benefit  the  masses 
and  It  clearly  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  for  more  Jobs 
and  general   Improvement   In   Its  economy." 

In  addition,  listen  to  what  Representative 
WnxuM  H.  Harsh.*,  Republican,  of  Ohio, 
had  to  say: 

"The  U.S.  Government  has  completely 
capitulated  to  the  demands  of  Panama,  con- 
cerning the  canal  and  we  have  come  home 
from  the  so-called  negotiations  like  a 
whipped  pup  with  its  tail  between  its  legs. 

"The  country  of  Panama  owes  Its  entire 
existence  to  the  United  States  and  we  have 
continually  given  friendship  and  economic 
support  to  It.  The  grant  by  Panama  to  the 
United  States  of  exclusive  sovereignty  over 


the  Canal  Zone  in  perpetuity  for  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  and  Its  perpetual  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  protection  was  an 
absolute.  Indlspenslble  condition  precedent 
to  the  great  task  undertaken  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  States  has  fully  per- 
formed Its  responsibility  under  the  treaty  of 
1903.  Therefore,  there  was  nothing  to  nego- 
tiate and  this  country  should  have  stood 
firm.  Instead,  the  United  States  capitulated. 
How  do  we  expect  other  nations  to  have  any 
respect  for  the  United  States,  when  we  do 
not  have  enough  self-respect  to  stand  firm, 
when  we  are  on  solid  legal  and  moral  foot- 
ing?" 

Now.  finally.  Democratic  Representative 
Danux  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  Is  per- 
haps the  outstanding  congressional  student 
of  Panamanian  affairs  and  on  the  canal  Issue. 
Here  Is  what  he  has  to  say: 

"The  President's  announcement,  on  Sep- 
tember 24.  1965.  fully  Justifies  my  fears  for 
the  security  of  our  position  on  the  isthmus 
and  confirms  my  predictions  on  this  subject. 

"It  means  a  complete  and  abject  surren- 
der to  Panama  of  our  Indlspenslble  sover- 
eignty and  authority  with  respect  to  the 
Panama  Canal  In  favor  of  a  so-called  dual 
governmental  and  managerial  setup,  for  It 
Is  an  area  of  endless  bloody  revolution  and 
political  Instability.  This  can  only  lead  to 
unending  conflicts  and  recriminations,  that 
always  accompany  extraterritorial  Jurisdic- 
tions, where  two  masters  are  involved. 

"The  Canal  Zone  Is  a  territorial  possession 
of  the  United  States,  with  sovereignty 
granted  by  treaty  In  perpetuity  and  owner- 
ship of  all  land  In  the  zone  obtained  by 
private  purchase  at  a  total  cost  of  some  $144 
million.  Our  Investment  In  the  canal  enter- 
prise and  defense  Install.ntlons  Is  in  billions 
of  dollars,  furnished  by  the  American  tax- 
payers, but  In  the  Indicated  agreements,  not 
a  dollar  Is  to  be  repaid  to  us. 

"Under  existing  treaty,  the  United  States  Is 
obligated  to  Panama  for  the  perpetual  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  canal.  The  Is- 
sues Involved  In  the  agreements  under  ne- 
gotiation are  so  grave  that  candor  Is  required. 
Panama  gets  everything  it  desires,  and  the 
United  States  nothing  but  losses  and  igno- 
miny. 

"The  Panamanian  negotiators  have  writ- 
ten out  what  they  demand  and  our  nego- 
tiators, figuratively  speaking,  have  merely 
signed  on  the  dotted  line.  The  grant  of 
complete  Jurisdiction  of  Panama  over  the 
Canal  Zone  means  that  all  laws  made  by  the 
U.S.  Congress  for  the  government  of  the 
zone  and  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  canal  may  be  scrapped  at  any  time  by 
Panasa,  and  superseded  by  Panamanian  law. 
Also,  all  civil  activities  In  the  zone — courts, 
police  and  fire  departments,  schools,  roads 
and  public  utilities — will  be  taken  over  by 
Panama. 

"For  our  officials  to  proclaim  that  Pan- 
ama, which,  since  1955  has  not  been  able  to 
collect  Its  own  garbage  from  the  streets  of 
Panama  City  and  Colon,  as  a  partner  of  this 
great  Interoceanlc  public  utility  Is.  to  say 
the  least,  unrealistic  and  really  astounding. 
And  It  will  evoke  serious  reactions  from 
maritime  countries  as  regards  the  fixing  of 
tolls. 

"Panama,  having  secured  such  outstand- 
ing results  in  Its  claims,  will  Inevitably  de- 
mand all  control  over  the  canal  enterprise, 
with  withdrawal  by  the  United  States.  If 
such  abandonment  occurs.  Panama  and  all  of 
Latin  America,  will  go  down  the  Communist 
drain. 

"The  President's  announcement.  Indeed, 
marks  a  sad  day  for  the  United  States,  al- 
though It  may  bring  rejoicing  at  Pelplng 
and  Moscow.  He  has  completely  yielded  to 
the  counsel  of  his  advisers,  sappers,  and  ap- 
peasers  who  mxist  be  made  to  bear  baslo 
responsibility  for  what  has  occurred.  More- 
over. I  predict  that  the  expressed  willingness 


to  surrender  control  over  the  Panama  Canal 
will  be  taken  as  a  signal  for  accelerated 
activity  among  communistic,  revolutionary 
elements,  all  over  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean." 

That  Is  the  essence  of  the  statement  by 
Democratic  Representative  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
of  Pennsylvania,  regarding  President  John- 
son's capitulation  to  the  demands  of  Pan- 
ama, that  we  surrender  the  Panama  Canal 
and  all  sovereignty  over  It,  and  the  last  line 
of  that  statement  Is  exquisitely  Illustrative 
of  why  Senator  PtTLBRicHT,  of  Arkansas,  whom 
I  mentioned  earlier  as  being  In  favor  of  the 
President's  action,  takes  the  position  he  does. 
Within  the  last  week,  he  has  denounced  the 
President's  policy  of  opposing  communism 
In  Latin  America,  because  he  says  it  might 
discourage  revolutions — and  has  said  that 
any  revolution  Is  good,  whether  It  is  Demo- 
cratic, Socialist,  or  Communist — as  long  as 
It  alms  at  social  reform. 

I'll  have  more  for  you  In  Just  a  moment. 

You'll  hear  much  more  about  this  Panama 
Canal  proposal,  as  time  goes  on,  from  both 
sides.  The  argument  will  be  used  that  the 
canal  Is  no  longer  economic  an>-way.  because 
many  of  the  larger  ships  of  the  world  In- 
cluding tankers  and  our  own  aircraft  car- 
riers are  too  large  to  pass  through  it.  The 
ansv/er  to  that  Is  that  It  could  be  enlarged, 
or  probably,  more  cheaply,  the  new  sea- 
level  canal  could  be  dug.  which  would  have 
unlimited  accommodation.  But  do  we  dig  It 
In  a  country  that  has  behaved  as  Panama 
has  behaved  In  this  situation,  a  country 
which  has  actually  encouraged  terrorism 
against  otir  citizens  and  the  Insulting  of  the 
American  flag?  Senator  Fttlbricht  and  the 
State  Department  say  "yes."  That's  why 
we're  in  as  much  trouble  as  we're  In  over  the 
world.  I  for  one  say  "never,"  and  I  suspect 
that  you  and  90  percent  or  more  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  agree. 

Anywhere  but  Panama. 

Statement  of  Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood. 

Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania.  Concerning 

THE  Proposed  Treaties  With  the  Repttblic 

op  Panama 

The  President's  announcement  on  Septem- 
ber 24.  1965.  about  the  status  of  current 
treaty  negotiations  with  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama.  fully  Justify  my  fears  for  the  security 
of  our  position  on  the  Isthmus  and  confirm 
my  predictions  on  this  subject. 

It  means  a  complete  and  abject  surrender 
to  Panama  of  our  Indispensable  sovereignty 
and  authority  with  respect  to  the  Panama 
Canal  in  favor  of  a  so-called  dual  govern- 
mental and  managerial  setup  for  It  In  an  area 
of  endless  bloody  revolution  and  political 
Instability.  This  can  only  lead  to  unending 
conflicts  and  recriminations  that  always  ac- 
company extraterritorial  Jurisdictions  where 
two  masters  are  Involved. 

The  Canal  Zone  Is  a  territorial  possession 
of  the  United  States  with  sovereignty  granted 
by  treaty  In  perpetuity  and  ownership  of  all 
land  In  the  zone  obtained  by  private  pur- 
chase at  a  total  cost  of  some  $144  million. 
Otir  Investment  In  the  canal  enterprise  and 
defense  Installations  Is  In  billions  of  dollars 
furnished  by  the  American  taxpayers  but  In 
the  Indicated  agreements  not  a  dollar  Is  to 
be  repaid  to  us. 

Under  existing  treaty,  the  United  States 
Is  obligated  to  Panama  for  the  perpetual 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  canal. 
The  Issues  Involved  In  the  agreements  under 
negotiations  are  so  grave  that  candor  Is  re- 
quired. Panama  gets  everything  It  desires 
and  the  United  States  nothing  but  losses 
and  Ignominy. 

The  Panamanian  negotiators  have  wTltten 
out  what  they  demanded  and  our  negotia- 
tors, flgtiratlvely  speaking,  have  merely 
signed  on  the  dotted  line.  We  certainly 
should  not  have  agreed  to  Panamanian  sov- 
ereignty but.  on  the  other  hand,  should  have 
demanded  the  extension  of  the  Canal  Zone 
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to   include   the    watershed    of   the   Chagres 
River. 

The  grant  of  complete  Jurisdiction  of  Pan- 
ama over  the  Canal  Zone,  means  that  all 
laws  made  by  the  U.S.  Congress  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  zone  and  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  canal  may  be  scrapped 
at  any  time  by  Panama,  and  superceded  by 
Panamanian  law.  Also,  all  civil  activities  in 
the  zone — courts,  police  and  fire  departments, 
schools,  roads,  and  public  utilities — will  be 
Wken  over  by  Panama. 

All  this  means,  sooner  or  later,  the  elimina- 
tion of  U.S.  citizen  employees  In  the  canal 
enterprise  with  substitutions  by  Panama- 
nians. It  win  be  Inevitable  that  all  these 
positions  win  become  political  plums  eagerly 
sought  by  Panamanian  politicians  with  gross 
confusion  and  embarrassment.  Yet,  our  ne- 
gotiators were  unable  or  unwilling  to  deal 
with  the  situation  realistically  and  have 
agreed  to  leave  our  Government  with  respon- 
sibility without  any  adequate  authority. 
Think  what  this  means  In  time  of  war  or 
other  grave  emergency.  Even  as  to  the  mat- 
ter of  land  In  the  zone,  which  may  be  re- 
quired for  canal  purposes,  we  should  have 
to  buy  back  at  exorbltiint  prices  areas  we 
already  own  by  actual  purchases  from  the 
owners.    What  a  ridiculous  situation. 

Panama,  having  secured  such  outstanding 
results  In  Its  claims,  will.  Inevitably,  demand 
all  control  over  the  canal  enterprise  with 
withdrawal  by  the  United  States,  If  such 
abandonment  occurs.  Panama  and  all  of 
Latin  America  will  go  down  the  Communist 
drain. 

For  our  officials  to  proclaim  that  Panama, 
which  since  1955  has  not  been  able  to  collect 
its  own  garbage  from  the  streets  of  Panama 
City  and  Colon,  as  a  partner  of  this  great 
interoceanlc  public  utility.  Is,  to  say  the  least, 
unrealistic  and  really  astounding;  and  It  will 
evoke  serious  reactions  from  maritime  coun- 
tries .as  regards  the  fixing  of  tolls. 

The  President's  announcement,  indeed, 
marks  a  sad  day  for  the  United  States,  al- 
though It  may  bring  rejoicing  at  Pelplng  and 
Moscow.  He  h.as  completely  yielded  to  the 
counsel  of  his  advisers,  sappers  and  ap- 
peasers,  who  must  be  made  to  bear  basic  re- 
sponsibility for  what  has  occurred.  More- 
over. I  predict  that  the  expressed  willingness 
to  surrender  control  over  the  Panama  Canal 
will  be  taken  as  a  signal  for  accelerated  ac- 
tivity among  communistic  revolutionary  ele- 
ments all  over  Latlfl  America  and  the 
Caribbean. 

There  should  be  only  one  flag  flown  over 
the  Panama  Canal  and  zone — the  flag  of  the 
United  States — and  the  proposed  treaties 
should  be  defeated. 


FAREWELL  TO   JAMES   ROOSEVELT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Corman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  CORMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
considerable  sadness  that  I  bid  farewell 
today  to  my  colleague  and  fellow  Cali- 
fomian,  James  Roosevelt.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  with  this  distin- 
guished legislator  for  the  past  5  years, 
and  I  always  have  regarded  him  as  one 
of  the  most  effective  and  dedicated  Mem- 
bers of  this  House. 

He  has  worked  selflessly  toward  secur- 
ing equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans, 
regardless  of  their  race,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin.  It  was  Jim  Roosevelt, 
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more  than  any  other  Member  of  this 
body,  who  was  responsible  for  inclusion 
of  a  fair  employment  practices  provision 
in  the  landmark  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
Had  this  provision  failed,  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  would  have  fallen  far  short 
of  our  hopes — and  our  obligation — to 
provide  all  our  citizens  with  equal  access 
to  the  job  marketplace. 

Jim  Roosevelt  has  been  a  tireless 
champion  of  religious  freedom  and  has 
been  a  strong  voice  in  the  protest  against 
religious  persecution  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  has  been  a  steadfast  friend  of  the 
brave  nation  of  Israel,  realizing  many 
years  ago  that  Israel  would  develop  into 
the  bastion  of  freedom  and  progress  in 
the  Middle  East. 

To  me.  and  to  my  fellow  Californians, 
Jim  Roosevelt's  work  in  Congress  always 
has  reflected  man's  aspirations  and  en- 
deavors for  a  better  life  and  a  better 
America.  He  has  been  an  able  leader  on 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
seeking  to  promote  small  business  activ- 
ity and  strengthen  our  free  enterprise 
system.  I  am  honored  to  succeed  him 
on  this  committee  and  am  awed  by  the 
challenge  of  trying  to  fill  his  shoes.  He 
has  fought  relentlessly  to  establish  a 
minimum  wage  law  which  would  promise 
every  American  worker  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living.  He  has  tackled  the  war 
against  illiteracy,  hunger,  and  depriva- 
tion with  the  same  courage  and  energy 
he  used  against  the  enemy  in  World 
War  n. 

James  Roosevelt  is  truly  a  credit  to 
the  U.S.  Congress  and  to  his  family  name 
which  has  left  a  deep  and  indelible  mark 
on  modern  history. 

We  surely  will  miss  him  in  these  Halls 
of  Congress.  Yet,  it  is  with  pride  and 
happiness  that  I  watch  him  go  to  his 
new  assignment  at  the  United  Nations. 
After  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
United  Nations  remains  our  best  hope 
for  world  peace.  I  am  confident  that 
James  Roosevelt  will  make  a  very  sig- 
nificant contribution  toward  achieving 
world  peace  and  lifting  up  men  all  over 
the  world  from  the  depths  of  hunger  and 
despair. 

THE    STATE    OP    TEXAS,    PRIVATE 

BUSINESS  AND  TRAINING 

SCHOOLS,    AND    THE    MANPOWER 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
manpower  training  program  was  de- 
signed to  equip  unemployed  men  and 
women  with  the  skills  they  must  have  to 
find  employment.  The  program  is  sup- 
posed to  be  implemented  on  the  State 
level  in  accordance  with  the  policies 
contained  in  the  Federal  legislation.  I 
am  sorry  to  report  that  in  my  own  State 
of  Texas  the  Manpower  Training  Act, 
and  specifically  the  Manpower  Amend- 
ments of  1965,  is  not  being  applied  to  its 


full  capacity  and  in  accordance  with  the 
intent  of  Congress. 

Several  months  ago,  the  head  of  one 
of  the  excellent  private  training  schools 
in  my  home  town  of  San  Antonio 
brought  to  my  attention  the  fact  that 
the  State  agencies  in  Texas  had  refused 
to  permit  his  school  to  participate  in  the 
manpower  development  and  training 
program  in  Texas.  I  have  since  learned 
that  no  private  school  has  been  allowed 
to  participate  in  the  Manpower  Envelop- 
ment and  Training  Act  program. 

This  Federal  program  was  originally 
enacted  by  Congress  in  1962.  It  was  cre- 
ated, as  I  have  said,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  unemployed  persons  the  neces- 
sary skills  to  return  them  to  their  jobs. 
The  program  has  been  extremely  suc- 
cessful wherever  applied.  Since  the  year 
of  its  enactment  it  has  been  strength- 
ened and  broadened  by  Congress  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  This  year  Congress 
amended  the  Manpower  Act  of  1962, 
among  other  reasons,  to  specifically  au- 
thorize the  States  to  contract  with  pri- 
vate business  and  training  schools  to 
bring  them  within  the  program  wher- 
ever they  can  provide  substantially 
equivalent  training  at  comparable  ex- 
I>enditures.  Congress  found  after  hold- 
ing public  hearings  that  there  has  been 
an  underutilization  of  the  many  fine  pri- 
vate schools  throughout  the  coimtry 
which  could  make  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion toward  our  efforts  at  training  the 
unskilled  and  the  unemployed.  For  this 
reason,  the  1965  amendments  contain 
specific  language  to  provide  for  the  use 
of  private  training  schools. 

I  was  extremely  disappointed,  there- 
fore, to  learn  that  the  Texas  Education 
Agency  has  adopted  a  policy  of  using 
only  public  schools,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  private  business  and  training  schools. 
I  was  also  disappointed  to  learn  that  the 
Texas  Employment  Commission  has  so 
far  failed  to  even  certify  that  there  is  a 
need  in  Texas  for  trained  workers  in  the 
heavy  construction  industry  such  as 
qualified  diesel  mechanics.  It  is  incredi- 
ble that  the  need  for  this  skill  has  not 
yet  been  recognized  in  Texas  and  espe- 
cially in  the  San  Antonio  area.  I  have 
documentary  proof  in  the  form  of  letters 
from  Texas  and  San  Antonio  contractors 
and  construction  firms  stating  not  only 
the  need  for  trained  diesel  mechanics,  but 
the  need  for  skilled  workers  throughout 
the  heavy  construction  industry.  In  ad- 
dition, recent  economic  projections  show 
there  will  be  an  even  greater  need  for 
these  skills  within  the  next  18  months  be- 
cause of  the  expanding  San  Antonio 
economy. 

Furthermore,  the  State  agencies  have 
certified  the  need  for  skills  in  other  areas 
such  as  secretarial  and  stenographic, 
which  are  taught  in  many  of  the  private 
schools  located  in  Texas.  Yet,  although 
training  programs  for  these  skills  have 
been  established  in  some  of  the  Texas 
public  schools,  they  have  been  denied  to 
the  private  schools.  The  failure  to  utilize 
the  private  schools  for  the  teaching  of 
the  skills  that  have  been  certified  is  a 
clear  discrimination  against  the  private 
schools  and  a  violation  of  the  Federal 
policy. 
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In  light  of  the  Intent  of  Congress  in 
passing  the  1965  amendments,  these 
facts  are  quite  disturbing.  In  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  manpower  training 
program  is  financed  entirely  with  Fed- 
eral moneys,  they  are  even  more  dis- 
turbing. The  money  to  pay  for  this  pro- 
gram comes  100  percent  from  the 
Federal  Government  without  any  re- 
quirement that  the  States  contribute  a 
matching  share  or  even  a  small  part.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  State  agencies  and 
the  responsible  Federal  agencies  should 
have  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  how 
the  program  is  administered. 

The  Texas  State  agencies  by  their  ac- 
tions are.  in  efTect.  giving  a  monopoly 
on  manpower  training  under  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  to  the 
public  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  pri- 
vate schools.  The  State  of  Texas  is 
thereby  forcing  the  Government  to  com- 
pete with  private  enterprise.  This 
should  not  be  permitted  by  the  State 
government  or  condoned  by  the  Federal 
Government,  for  it  is  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  the  private  schools  shall  par- 
ticipate in  this  program. 

The  effects  of  this  unfortunate  circum- 
stance can  become  most  serious  for  San 
Antonio  in  a  very  short  time.  San  An- 
tonio has  a  skilled  manpower  shortage, 
especially  in  the  construction  industry. 
Activity  in  this  industry  has  been  in- 
creasing and  will  continue  to  increase  In 
the  foreseeable  future.  But  a  continued 
shortage  of  skilled  manpower  could  have 
a  harmful  effect  on  this  trend. 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  taken  an 
intense  interest  in  seeing  to  it  that  the 
shortcomings  in  the  application  of  MDTA 
are  corrected,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  1965  amendments.  I  have  been  in 
touch  with  the  appropriate  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  am  pleased  to  report  that  as 
a  result  of  my  inquiries  and  efforts  a 
Federal  field  representative  in  Texas  has 
urged  that  the  private  schools  be  used 
and  it  Is  hoped  that  more  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  use  of  these  schools. 
In  a  letter  to  me,  the  Acting  Deputy 
Commissioner  for  adult  and  vocational 
education  in  the  Office  of  Education,  De- 
partment of  HEW,  has  stated : 

We  are  gratlfled  that  responsible  State  of- 
ficials are  now  giving  active  consideration 
to  the  Involvement  of  private  schools  In  man- 
power training.  In  this  regard  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  keep  In  touch  with  the  situation 
through  our  regional  representative,  and  we 
shall  advise  you  of  fiirther  developments. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  so  far  not  a 
single  private  school  has  been  used  in 
the  manpower  program  in  Texas.  I  in- 
tend to  pursue  this  matter  until  the  pri- 
vate schools  are  given  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
manpower  program  in  Texas. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  THE  HUMANE 
TREATMENT  OP  LABORATORY 
ANIMALS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
honored  and  pleased  to  appear  before  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  which  is  now  holding  hear- 
ings on  my  bills  and  other  bills  that 
would  provide  for  the  humane  treatment 
of  laboratory  aiumals. 

Because  of  the  controversy  of  this  leg- 
islation and  the  feelings  that  has  been 
generated  by  its  supporters,  I  would  like 
to  ofTer  my  statement  which  I  gave  to  the 
committee  today,  so  that  my  colleagues 
and  the  entire  humane  movement  may 
know  how  I  stand  and  why  I  feel  that 
this  Congress  should  pass  legislation  that 
would  protect  our  laboratory  animals. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  or  Hon.  Claude  Pepper,  a  Repre- 
sentative IN  Congress  From  the  State  of 
Florida 

Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee.  I  wish  to  thank  you  and 
to  commend  your  committee  for  having  these 
hearings  upon  this  Important  subject. 

I  am  going  to  address  myself  generally  to 
two  bills  which  I  have  supported  but  make  a 
few  general  remarks  to  Indicate  that  what  I 
am  really  here  for  Is  to  support  the  objectives 
of  all  these  bills  that  are  before  your  dis- 
tinguished committee. 

I  want  to  have  a  general  word  to  say  about 
that  when  I  complete  my  statement.  If  I  may. 
Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  my  bills  was  H.R. 
3036  which  was  Introduced  In  the  89th  Con- 
gress- and  the  other  one  Is  H.R.  10050,  which 
Is  a  companion  bill  to  H.R.  10049.  Introduced 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Florida 
and  one  of  the  eminent  members  of  the 
committee.  Mr.  Rogers,  also  Introduced  In 
this  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  It  perfectly 
clear  to  those  who  are  criticizing  this  legis- 
lation by  stating  that  enactment  would  Im- 
pair their  ability  to  serve  the  cause  of  man 
by  what  they  would  regard  as  legitimate  ex- 
perimentation upon  animals,  that  this  Is  not 
the  objective  at  all.  There  are  tliose  who 
feel  that  there  Is  an  excessive  use  made  of 
animals  for  that  purpose  and  then  there  are 
those  who  feel  that  they  should  not  be  used 
at  all  for  that  purpose,  but  this  Is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  alms  of  this  proposal  do  not  seem  to  be 
objectionable  to  anyone  of  good  will,  for  all 
that  Is  sought  Is  that  no  unnecessary  experi- 
mental use  of  animals  be  made,  that  these 
animals  not  be  subjected  to  pain  or  death 
when  It  might  be  avoided,  and  If  these  ani- 
mals are  chosen  for  legitimate  experimenta- 
tion that  no  unnecessary  pain,  no  lack  of 
consideration  be  shown  them. 

In  short,  all  we  are  saying  Is  "Don't  use  the 
laboratory  animal  when  not  needed,  and 
don't  Inflict  unnecessary  pain,  and  don't 
show  toward  it  any  lack  of  consideration 
that  the  most  basic  Instinct  of  kindness 
would  require  one  to  give  to  any  living 
thing." 

The  wrongs  being  committed — and  I  might 
emphasize — very  grievous  wrongs — are  the 
tremendous  amount  of  suffering  to  which 
millions  of  animals  are  subjected  annually. 
In  the  research  facilities  of  our  medical  and 
pharmaceutical  laboratories. 

Now  I  know  and  I  believe  Just  about  every- 
one will  agree  that  most  of  the  suffering  In- 
flicted Is  unavoidable.  Oh.  and  I  know  that 
our  conscience  also  tells  us  that  It  Is  better 
for  a  few  hundreds  or  even  several  thousands 
to  suffer  as  long  as  this  may  result  In  the 
alleviation  of  suffering  and  Improvement  In 


the  health  of  millions  of  human  beings.  But 
this  Is  not  so — not  to  those  who  have  been 
exposed  to  the  golngs-on  In  our  research 
laboratories.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  suffering  of  laboratory 
animals  Is  not  necessary  for  any  legitimate 
reason  connected  with  the  advancement  of 
human  welfare.  Unfortunately  unnecessary 
suffering  apparently  has  become  a  part  of  our 
medical  experimentation  largely  because  we 
have  been  too  preoccupied  with  helping  hu- 
mans  to  Uke  the  trouble  to  help  the  animals. 
The  problem  has  been  greatly  accentuated 
by  the  rapid  growth  in  the  use  of  animals  in 
laboratories  In  recent  years,  due  mainly  to 
financial  support  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  medical  research.  It  Is  estimated  that 
over  $1  billion  Is  appropriated  annually  for 
this  purpose. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  200.000  and 
300,000  persons  are  engaged  directly  In  the 
use  and  handling  of  animals  In  research, 
teaching,  and  the  production  of  pharmaceuti- 
cals. Commonsense  tells  us  that  In  any  such 
group  there  are  people  of  many  kinds — hu- 
mane, kind,  lazy,  conscientious,  careless,  and 
cruel.  Not  everyone  who  handles  animals 
In  a  laboratory  Is  a  scientist.  There  are 
kennel  men.  Janitors,  technicians — and  they 
far  outnumber  the  scientists.  Even  among 
the  scientists  there  are  many  shades  of  opin- 
ion about  their  responsibility  to  the  animals 
they  use. 

In  this  Congress  and  the  preceding  Con- 
gresses a  number  of  legislative  proposals 
concerning  the  htunane  treatment  of  lab- 
oratory animals  have  been  Introduced.  I  be- 
lieve It  worthwhile  to  review  these  events  of 
the  last  5  years.  Five  years  ago  the  first  bill 
for  the  protection  of  laboratory  animals  was 
Introduced  In  May  1960  In  the  Senate  during 
the  86th  Congress.  This  was  the  Cooper  bill 
and  it  was  followed  by  the  Introduction  of 
three  bills  In  the  House  of  Representativeg 
In  the  87th  Congress  the  Moulder  and  Grif- 
fiths bills  were  Introduced  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Clark  bill  in  the 
Senate.  As  most  of  you  know,  these  bills  all 
contained  the  same  general  administrative 
framework:  licensing  of  laboratories  and  in- 
dividuals, pain  limiting  clauses  and  Inspec- 
tion, standards  for  physical  plant  and  animal 
care.  Hearings  were  held  also  during  the 
87th  Congress  on  the  Moulder  and  Griffiths 
bUls. 

Since  the  87th  Congress,  no  constructive 
move  has  been  made  In  Congress  to  secure 
passage  of  this  legislation.  In  session  after 
session  these  bills  were  reintroduced.  10  In 
the  88th  Congress,  and  12  so  far  In  the  let 
session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

In  summary,  there  have  been  29  legisla- 
tive proposals  Introduced  on  the  national 
scene  since  1960.  This  record  has  pointed 
up  the  obvious,  the  opposition  who  favored 
the  status  quo  had  demonstrated  more  ef- 
fectiveness In  dealing  with  Congress,  and 
In  the  process  had  been  more  vocal  than 
those  who  seek  passage  of  a  reasonably  pro- 
tective bill.  As  we  all  know,  many  resource 
struggles  are  fought  In  the  legislative  hall* 
and  nowhere  Is  a  united  front  more 
Important. 

Indeed,  It  has  become  essential  that  pro- 
ponents of  protective  legislation  now  show 
a  more  united  front,  and  be  more  aggres- 
sively vocal  In  expressing  their  views  if  any 
such  remedial  legislation  la  to  be  enacted. 
Consequently,  the  two  largest  national  or- 
ganizations of  the  American  humane  ^°^^ 
ment— the  Humane  Society  of  the  United 
States  and  the  American  Humane  Associa- 
tion have  now  been  brought  together  In  a 
united  front.  As  a  result,  H.R.  10050  and 
the  other  Identical  bills  represent  an  ade- 
quate and  broadly  supported  solution  to  the 
problem  of  alleviating  the  suffering  of  labora- 
tory animals.  I  believe  this  bill,  overall, 
will  do  more.  If  passed,  to  protect  the  ani- 
mals against  avoidable  suffering  than  any 
other  bill  that  has  been  Introduced  In  tue 
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pa«!t.  Great  care  has  also  been  exercised  to 
protect  the  research  laboratories  and  phar- 
maceutical manufacturers  against  punitive 
and  cumbersome  government  Interference 
with  their  operations. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  outlined  the 
provisions  of  my  bill  and  Mr.  Rogers'  bill 
H.R.  10049  and  H.R.  10060,  since  they  speak 
for  themselves  I  will  not  take  the  time  of 
the  committee  now  to  cover  those  provisions 
since  they  appear  on  the  face  of  the  bills. 

It  may  be  productive  for  me  to  call  your 
attention   to   some  features   of   H.R.    10050: 

Concerning  administration:  Full  responsi- 
bility for  administration  and  enforcement  of 
the  act  Is  given  to  a  coordinator  appointed 
by  the  President  to  head  an  Independent 
Office  of  Laboratory  Animal  Welfare  located 
for  administrative  purposes  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Concerning  coverage:  Coverage  extends  to 
all  laboratories  where  animals  are  used  In 
research  laboratories  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States;  laboratories 
where  U.S.  grant  or  contract  funds  are  used; 
and  laboratories  engaged  In  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

Concerning  Inspection  and  destruction  of 
animals:  Qualified  inspectors  shall  periodi- 
cally inspect  laboratories  to  insure  compli- 
ance with  the  act.  An  Inspector  finding  an 
animal  suffering  as  a  result  of  a  violation 
shall  consult  the  head  (or  other  employee)  of 
the  laboratory  and  the  coordinator  before 
destroying  the  animal. 

Concerning  licencing  and  enforcement: 
The  Coordinator  will  Issue  a  certificate  of 
approval  (license)  to  the  head  of  any  covered 
laboratory  who  then  Is  charged  with  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  care  and  use  of  animals, 
for  permitting  Inspections  at  any  time,  for 
operating  the  laboratory  in  conformity  with 
the  act  and  with  all  directives  Issued  under 
It,  and  for  approval  of  the  competence  of  the 
investigators  working  In  his  laboratory. 

For  failure  to  comply  with  the  act  and 
with  directives  ( 1 )  the  certificate  of  approval 
of  the  head  of  the  laboratory  may  be 
suspended  or  revoked,  (2)  the  head  of  the 
laboratory  may  be  made  temporarily  or  per- 
manently Ineligible  to  use  animals  In  re- 
search, (3)  no  payments  of  Federal  funds 
may  be  made  under  grants  or  contracts  dur- 
ing a  period  of  noncompliance,  and  (4)  at 
any  time  that  a  laboratory  is  not  supervised 
by  a  holder  of  a  certificate  of  approval,  all 
animals  shall  be  In  the  custody  of  an  ap- 
pointee of  the  Coordinator. 

Individual  Investigators  are  not  licensed 
but  they  must  meet  qualifications  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  carrying  out  research  and  are 
subject  to  temporary  or  permanent  Ineligi- 
bility to  use  animals  in  research  as  a  penalty 
for  violation. 

Concerning  student  work:  Students  and 
laboratory  assistants  may  work  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  a  qualified  investigator 
who  Is  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  the 
animals.  Animals  used  In  practice  surgery 
and  other  painful  training  procedures  shall 
be  under  complete  anesthesia  and  shall  be 
humanely  put  to  death  before  recovering 
consclotosness,  except  under  such  circum- 
stances as  the  Coordinator  may  prescribe. 

Concerning  animal  care:  The  Coordinator 
Bhall  issue  general  directives  establishing 
humane  standards  for  the  physical  envlron- 
naent  and  care  o*  handling  laboratory  anl- 
nials.  He  Is  also  directed  to  conduct  studies 
concerning  the  health,  etc.  of  laboratory 
animals  and  to  Improve  the  skills  of  labora- 
tory personnel  by  training  programs. 

Concerning  pain  limitation:  The  handling 
Mid  use  of  animals  In  laboratories  shall  con- 
form with  directives  Issued  by  the  Coordi- 
nator. Without  prior  approval  Investiga- 
tors may  carry  out  painless  experiments  In 
accordance  with  general  directives.  For  pro- 
cedures painful  to  animals,  the  Investigator 
niay  be  granted  prior  approval  In  a  special 


directive.  In  either  case,  dlrectlvee  will 
prescribe  surgical  and  other  techniques,  the 
use  of  anesthetics,  postoperative  care,  and 
the  method  and  timing  of  painless  destruc- 
tion of  animals. 

In  drawing  up  both  general  and  special 
directives  the  Coordinator  Is  directed  to 
work  toward  refinement  of  techniques  In 
order  to  reduce  distress  to  the  animals,  the 
widest  use  of  statistical  techniques  In  ex- 
perimental design  and  sampling,  the  elimi- 
nation of  duplication  of  experiments,  and 
the  substitution  of  nonsentient  or  less  senti- 
ent forms  of  life  for  higher  forms.  The 
Coordinator  may  issue  a  special  directive  If, 
after  examining  alternative  means  to  ac- 
complish the  experimental  purpose,  he  finds 
that  It  is  absolutely  necessary  as  a  means 
of  directly  achieving  the  alleviation  of  suf- 
fering, the  prolongation  of  life,  the  preven- 
tion or  cure  of  disease,  or  the  promotion  of 
national  safety. 

Concerning  reports  and  records:  Covered 
laboratories  must  keep  records  showing,  for 
each  animal,  information  relating  to  Its  use 
and  dates  of  acquisition  and  final  disposition. 
Copies  of  the  special  directives  authorizing 
painful  procedures  must  be  displayed  near 
the  animal  involved.  Animal  reports  must 
be  filed  by  each  laboratory  showing  numbers 
of  each  species  of  animals  used,  references  to 
research  publications,  and  other  Information 
as  prescribed   by  the   Coordinator. 

Concerning  participation  by  humane  repre- 
sentatives: In  establishing  all  standards  and 
directives  the  Coordinator  shall  consult  with, 
among  others,  Interested  animal  welfare 
organizations. 

Recently  the  Florida  Federation  of  Humane 
Societies  adopted  a  resolution  which  sup- 
ports my  bill,  HJl.  10050.  and  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Rogers'  bUl.  H.R.  10049. 

I  offer  and  recommend  this  bill  to  you  with 
earnest  personal  conviction  that  It  Is  desir- 
able as  a  matter  of  public  morality,  that  It 
will  Improve  medical  research,  and  that  It 
will  also  save  public  funds  that  now  are  being 
wasted.     I  urge  Its  enactment. 

I  have  copies  of  that  resolution  which  I  ask 
leave  to  Incorporate  In  the  record  at  the  end 
of  my  formal  statement. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion, 
as  I  said  In  the  beginning,  while  I  think 
these  two  bills  that  I  have  introduced,  H.R. 
3036  and  H.R.  10050,  have  merit  and  deserve 
the  consideration  of  your  distinguished 
committee,  I  am  here  this  morning  not  to 
advocate  a  bill.  I  am  here  to  appeal  to  the 
Instincts  of  humanity,  the  pricks  of  con- 
science that  make  us  considerate  of  any 
living  creature  which  Is  made  to  suffer. 

The  great  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer,  who  was 
recently  lost  to  the  world,  based  a  whole 
religious  philosophy  upon  the  simple  ob- 
servation that  perhaps  the  most  sacred  thing 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  was  life,  not 
human  life  but  life,  the  life  of  every  living 
creature.  Reverence  for  life.  All  life.  Not 
Just  people  but  the  life  of  all  living  creatures 
was  the  basic  creed  In  that  moving  philoso- 
phy of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  all  times, 
reverence  for  life,  respect  for  life  in  what- 
ever form  the  Creator  put  it  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  you  will 
recall  for  a  long  time,  the  words,  "Poor  man's 
inhumanity  to  man  makes  countless  millions 
mourn."  I  wonder  if  we  take  account  of 
man's  Inhumanity  to  other  creatures,  not 
making  more  millions  mourn  because  prob- 
ably as  grievous  as  is  man's  injustice  to  his 
fellow  man,  it  is  shocking  to  see  the  lack  of 
consideration  and  the  carelessness  that  man 
has  in  to  many  cases  shown  to  other  crea- 
tures who  also  have  the  sacred  flame  of  life 
within  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  creatures  do  not  speak 
oiu-  language,  but  I  think  we  all  agree  that 
they   do   speak   a   langtiage.    They   cannot 


complain  in  articulated  words  which  are  a 
part  of  our  method  of  speech.  There  Is  often 
a  dumb,  mute  appeal,  inarticulate  and  in- 
expressible and  not  understandable  to  a  lot 
of  people  who  do  not  have  some  sort  of  spir- 
itual capacity  to  perceive  what  they  are  try- 
ing to  communicate. 

There  are  those  who  deal  with  these  crea- 
tures who  do  not  seem  to  respect  their 
agony,  their  anguish,  their  pain,  and  that 
is  what  makes  necessary  law  and  authority 
and  for  those  who  do  speak  for  the  con- 
science of  a  country,  that  does  have  a  con- 
science, to  step  in  and  try  to  protect  these 
creatures  against  unnecessary  pain. 

Whatever  the  pain  is,  if  it  is  tmavoidable, 
there  may  be  Justification  for  it,  once  every 
method  to  anesthetize  has  been  employed,  if 
it  is  unavoidable  and  in  the  interest  of  pro- 
moting the  health  and  protecting  the  lives 
and  prolonging  lives  of  human  beings,  I  am 
not  here  to  oppose  that.  But  I  do  say  that 
when  we  select  these  creatures  and  make 
them  the  sacrifices  of  experimentation,  the 
least  we  can  do  show  our  gratitude  and 
the  least  we  can  make  those  do  who  would 
not  voluntarily  discharge  that  moral  obliga- 
tion is  to  do  everything  that  can  be  done 
to  spare  anguish  and  agony  and  pain  and 
death  to  those  who  are  making  the  service  of 
their  bodies,  or  the  giving  of  their  lives,  a 
sacrifice  to  their  superiors  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  in  Intelligence,  man. 

I  come  to  appeal  for  these  creatures  and 
so,  Mr.  Chairman,  take  all  these  bills,  take 
every  suggestion  that  is  offered  here,  your 
able  committee  can  put  It  together  into 
legislation  that  will  accomplish  the  noble  ob- 
jective which  is  In  the  hearts  of  all  of  us 
who  are  trying  to  project  this  legislation  and 
In  the  hearts  of  the  millions  of  people  over 
America,  who  feel  as  we  do  even  if  they  are 
not  here  to  be  heard  before  your  distin- 
guished committee. 

I  ask  that  my  statement  be  Incorporated 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Without  objection. 

"resolution        by        FLORmA       rEDERATION        OF 
HUMANE    SOCIETIES 

"Whereas  the  Florida  Federation  of  Hu- 
mane Societies  has  gone  on  record  in  a  reso- 
lution passed  March  16,  1963,  as  endorsing 
national  legislation  designed  to  eliminate 
avoidable  cruelties  to  animals  used  in  med- 
ical laboratories  in  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  identical  bills  introduced  in 
the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  by  Con- 
gressman Paul  Rogers,  of  Florida,  H.R.  10049, 
and  by  Congressman  Claude  Pepper,  of  Flor- 
ida, H.R.  10050,  meet  the  basic  requirements 
set  forth  in  the  aforesaid  resolution;  and 

"Whereas  passage  of  such  desirable  legisla- 
tion will  be  furthered  by  presenting,  as  far 
as  possible,  a  united  front  on  the  part  of 
htunane  societies  with  respect  to  specific 
legislation,  despite  some  differences  of  opin- 
ion among  humanitarians  regarding  the 
most  desirable  content  of  such  legislation, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  American 
Humane  Association  and  the  Humane  So- 
ciety of  the  United  States,  the  two  largest 
national  htunane  societies  in  this  country, 
strongly  endorse  the  identical  Rogers-Pep- 
per bills:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  Florida  Federation  of  Hu- 
mane Societies,  meeting  in  Tampa,  Fla.. 
on  September  24-25,  1965,  That  this  federa- 
tion endorses  the  foregoing  bills  Introduced 
by  Congressmen  Rogers  and  Pepper,  extends 
its  compliments  to  these  two  Members  of 
the  Congress  who  have  worked  so  diligently 
for  hiunane  treatment  of  laboratory  animals, 
and  urges  all  humanitarians  of  Florida  to 
actively  work  in  support  of  HJl.  10049  and 
H.R.  10050." 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  want  to  thank  you.  Con- 
gressman, for  a  very  fine  statement.  I  par- 
ticularly appreciate  your  willingness  to  go 
along   with   whatever   may   develop   in   the 
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refusal  to  adhere  to  a  particular  set  of  words 
m  a  particular  bill.  

I  am  sure  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
would  have  some  questions  but  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  In  other  places  to  do  that. 
We  do  have  other  colleagues  here  this  morn- 
ing who  must  be  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee a  committee  with  which  you  are  familiar. 
Mr  Pepper.  In  about  5  or  6  minutes. 

If  the  committee  would  permit,  we  will 
proceed  to  hear  at  this  time  a  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Pepper.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen. 
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A  NEW  LOOK  AT  THE  INDUSTRIAL- 
IZATION OF  SOUTHERN  AND  BOR- 
DER STATES 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Anderson! 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   ANDERSON   of   Tennessee.     Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  continuing  resolve  to 
work  wholeheartedly  to  help  expand  ex- 
isting industries  and  to  bring  new  in- 
dustries to  Tennessee  and  particularly 
to   my    own— the    Sixth    Congressional 
District.    Of  crucial  concern  is  the  at- 
traction of  industries  which  will  truly 
benefit  the  economy.    Mr.  Bill  Kovach, 
of  the  Nashville  Tennessean.  has  pro- 
vided a  probing  and  very  astute  analysis 
of  this  matter  in  an  article  carried  in 
the  October  7.  1965.  issue  of  the  Reporter 
magazine.    Believing  this  matter  to  be 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues.  I  have  re- 
quested permission  for  it  to  be  reprinted 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  AiR-cONDmoNED  Sweatshop 
(By  BUI  Kovach) 
Nashville. — At  one  time  or  another  during 
the  past  decade,  almost  every  manufacturing 
center  In  the  United  States  has  been  visited 
by  dedicated  boosters  announced  by  orange- 
and-white  calling  cards  as  "Ten  Men  From 
Tennessee."     Their  purpose  has  been  to  lure 
industry  to  their  State,  and  in  this  endeavor 
they  are  competing  with  counterparts  from 
the  eight  States  that  border  on  Tennessee. 
These  Industrial  promoters  assail  the  busi- 
nessmen with  facts  on  Tennessee's  climate, 
central  location,  and  natural  resources.     But 
these  advantages  are  just  a  gloss  on  the  real 
attraction — cheap  labor  and  dollar  incentives. 
Tennessee,   like   the   other  Industry-seeking 
States  m  the  South,  has  frankly  been  buying 
industry  with  tax  doUars  and  with  Its  people. 
Through  the  efforts  of   the   chambers  of 
commerce  and  politicians.  Industry  has  been 
raised  to  the  level  of  unassailable  virtue.     In 
the  name  of  Industry,  Tennessee  enacted  a 
right-to- work  law  in  1947;  in  the  name  of  In- 
dustry, the  burden  of  taxation  has  gradually 
been  shifted   almost  totally  onto  the   con- 
sumer; in  the  name  of  Industry,  bond  acts 
were  passed  in  1951  and  1955  permitting  the 
use  of  public  funds  to  build  and  in  some 
cases  pay  for  plants  and  machinery  for  com- 
panies moving  south  to  avoid  high   wages. 
Recently,  these  incentives  and  their  conse- 
quences have  come  In  for  heavy  criticism  In 
Tennessee  Itself. 

In  1963,  a  detailed  and  generally  critical 
study  of  public  financing  programs  for  in- 
dustrial development  was  undertaken  by  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,   which  Includes  Governors.   Con- 


gressmen, Federal  officials,  mayors,  and  State 
legislators.  Their  conclusion  was:  "the  in- 
dustrial-development bond  tends  to  Impair 
tax  equities,  competitive  business  relation- 
ships and  conventional  financing  Institutions 
out  of  proportion  to  its  contribution  to  eco- 
nomic development  and  employment.  It  is 
therefore  a  device  which  the  Commission  does 
not  endorse  or  recommend."  The  16  States 
listed  in  the  report  had.  through  1962.  issued 
nearly  a  half  billion  dollars  In  local  Indus- 
trial-development bonds.  In  this  category. 
Tennessee  led  the  Nation  with  a  total  of 
$125,716,000  (including  bond  Issues  to  build 
plants  for  such  Industrial  giants  as  Olin 
Mathieson  and  Genesco  Co.) ,  followed  closely 
by  Mississippi  with  $102,748,000. 

Although  the  expansion  of  southern  in- 
dustry began  in  earnest  after  the  Second 
World  War,  the  movement  goes  back  to  Mis- 
sissippi Governor  Hugh  White's  BAWI  (Bal- 
ance Agriculture  with  Industry)  program 
of  the  1930's.  That  State's  consistent  rank- 
ing as  the  poorest  in  the  Union  Is  one  in- 
dication of  the  success  of  White's  program. 
The  other  Southern  States,  however.  Ten- 
nessee included,  began  with  right-to-work 
laws  and  refined  their  recruiting  techniques 
until  bv  1962  more  than  40  percent  of  all 
money  "spent  in  the  Nation  by  State  agen- 
cies to  advertise  industrial  advantages  was 
spent  by  the  States  in  the  Southeast.  In- 
dustrialization is  second  only  to  the  clvll- 
rlghts  movement  as  the  central  theme  of 
southern  history  since  1945. 

In  terms  of  development,  the  results  have 
been  Impressive.  Between  1951  and  1963. 
the  total  Investment  In  new  and  expanded 
plant  operations  In  Tennessee  totaled  $1.8 
billion.  While  most  of  this  was  spent  to 
expand  existing  industry,  at  least  300  new 
plants  were  established  In  Tennessee  with 
the  help  of  public  funds  and  at  a  total  in- 
vestment of  some  $200  million.  Many  of 
these  were  plants  whose  names  have  made 
the  AFL-CIO's  list  of  rimaway  shops,  such 
as  the  Emerson  Electric  Co..  which  moved 
one  of  its  operations  from  St.  Louis  to  Ten- 
nessee between  1963  and  1965.  leaving  behind 
about  250  workers,  and  Yale  &  Towne  Manu- 
facturing Co..  which  closed  its  2,000-em- 
ployee  plant  In  Stamford,  Conn.,  to  move  to 
Lenoir,  Tenn..  In  1957. 

Outside  Tennessee  and  the  South  generaUy 
this  practice  has  been  condemned,  first  by 
organized  labor  and  more  recently  by  orga- 
nizations closer  to  home.    A  few  years  ago. 
the  southern  Governors'  conference  reported 
that  their  States  were  relying  on  Industries 
in  which  wages  are  on  the  bottom  of  the  list, 
and  that  they  had  not  been  selective  In  their 
Industrial  recruitment.    Recently  Bernard  F. 
Hillenbrand,  executive  director  of  the   Na- 
tional     Association      of      County      Officials 
(NACO),  was  more   critical  of  the  practice 
of  luring  Industry  as  being  unfair  to  exist- 
ing business  and  industry  in  a  community. 
"Nine  out   of  ten   new  jobs  in   the  typical 
community,"  he  said,  "are  developed  by  ex- 
pansion  of  existing  industry  and  it  Is  not 
fair  to  ask  them  to  support  scum  Industry 
that  does  not  want  to  pay  fair  wages  but 
wants  a  free  ride  from  the  local  taxpayers." 
To  defenders   of   public-financed   Industrial 
development    who    cite    economic    salvation 
argximents.    Hillenbrand    replied:    "We    can 
Justify  brothels  on  an  economic  basis,  but 
that  does  not  make  them  any  less  immoral." 
Tennesseans  are  also  beginning  to  take  a 
closer  look  at  the  effect  of  being  character- 
ized as  a  "docile  labor  supply"  and  at  the  use 
of  their  tax  dollars  to  lure  Industry.    During 
a  recent  debate  on  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  Tennessee's  Sixth 
District  Representative  Willlvm  R.   Ander- 
son pointed  to  some  of  the  evils  of  harboring 
runaway  shops.     The  right-to-work  law  has 
brought  some  industry  In.  he  said,  but  "In 
some  cases  this  Industry  has  been  Interested 
not  so  much  In  the  natural  advantages  of 


the  State  nor  In  our  economic  uplifting,  but 
in  cheap  labor  to  tvirn  over  raw  materials 
coming,  mainly,  from  outside  the  State,  into 
products  sold,  mainly,  outside  the  State. 
Any  economist  will  confirm  that  this  does 
not  promote  the  economic  growth  of  our 
State  very  much." 


WHOSE    BARGAIN? 

Although  active  recruitment  of  runaway 
shops  Is  still  supported  on  an  economic  basis 
by  local  and  State  officials,  statistics  show 
that  while  Industry  may  be  sold  on  Tennes- 
see, the  bargain  is  one-sided.    Figures  based 
on  the  last  census  that  are  contained  in  the 
State's  1965  report  on  the  incidence  of  pov- 
erty  show  that  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  industry  Is  26  per- 
cent of  those  employed  compared  to  27  per- 
cent  nationally.     According   to   the    report, 
"This  indicates  that  Tennessee  may  be  in  a 
period  of  comparative  advantage  In  manufac- 
turing relative  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation." 
This   "comparative   advantage."   however,  is 
not  readily  apparent  In  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  people  of  Tennessee.     The  report 
also  shows  the  State's  median  family  income 
at  $3,949,  far  behind  the  national  level  of 
$5,660  and  less  than  $1,000  above  the  official 
line  at  which  poverty  begins.     Even  the  top 
third  of  the  counties  were  below  the  national 
standard,  and  every  1  of  the  95  counties  has 
more  than  21  percent  of  Its  families  In  tlie 
poverty  category. 

Arguments  that  these  conditions  will  be 
corrected  by  a  continuation  of  the  20-year- 
old  Industrial-recruitment  campaign  are  not 
supported  by  Information  compiled  on  exist- 
ing  industry.    According  to  another  report 
made  this  year,  the  major  industry  in  Ten- 
nessee,  apparel   and   related   products,   pays 
an    average   weekly   wage   of   $49.60,   barely 
above  a  poverty  existence.    Even  this  figure 
Is  inflated  by  the  inclusion  of  supervisory 
personnel.      Tlie    depressing    effect    of    low 
wages  on  the  economic  climate  in  Tennessee 
Is  made  worse  in  that  at  least  12  percent 
of    all    manufacturing    Jobs    were    bought 
through   public   bond   issues   and  represent 
little  if  any  Investment  by  the  companies. 
Dr.  Harold  Bradley,  a  State  legislator  and 
history   professor   at   Vanderbilt   University, 
points  out  that  the  cost  of  such  Jobs  does  not 
end  with  the  Initial  investment:  "There  are 
the  continuing  costs  to  the  community  In  the 
form  of  increased  service  by  public  utilities 
to  the   plant,  increased  maintenance  costs, 
increased  outlay  for  schools  and  other  fa- 
cilities, and  at  the  same  time  many  of  the 
new  workers  may  be  commuters  who  live  out- 
side the  local  taxing  Jurisdiction."   Dr.  Brad- 
ley and  Bernard  Hillenbrand  refer  to  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  statistics  showing  that  a  $20,- 
000  Investment  is  needed  to  create  one  new 
Industrial  Job,  and  they  add  that  it  is  one 
thing  if  that  investment  is  made  by  private 
enterprise  and  another  if  it  is  paid  by  the 
taxpayers.     In  Hillenbrand's  words,  they  are 
"prostituting    their    Goveriunent     tax    im- 
munity." 

Though  the  unions  are  making  noticeable 
gains  in  many  areas  of  the  State  among  in- 
dustrial workers  caught  in  the  squeeze  be- 
tween low  wages  and  subsidized  Industry,  the 
organizers  are  confronted  with  two  major 
obstacles  to  any  rapid  economic  advance- 
ment through  unionization.  The  first  ol 
these  is  the  way  politics  and  economics  mesn 
at  a  plant  built  through  public  finances.  For 
example,  in  tiny  Lewis  County,  the  United 
Rubber  Workers  are  in  a  bitter  struggle  witn 
the  local  political  forces  to  organize  Lewis 
Products  Manufacturing  Co.,  a  subsidiary  oi 
the  American  Blltrlte  Rubber  Co..  whoee 
plant  was  erected  in  1960  under  a  $3  nuiuon 
general  obligation  bond  Issue  and  expanded 
in  1963  with  another  $1  million  bond  issue^ 
Frank  Whltworth.  Jr..  president  of  URV^ 
Loc^l  No.  760.  charges  that  the  company  wa* 
promised  a  minimum  of  5  years'  opcrauon 
without  a  union.    The  promise,  he  said,  wa* 
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mride  by  State  Commissioner  of  Education 
J.  Howard  Warf.  political  boss  of  Lewis 
County,  who  was  then  head  of  the  industrial 
committee  and  superintendent  of  county 
schools.  Other  officials — including  the  may- 
or of  the  county  seat,  who  is  also  attorney  for 
the  company — have  denied  this,  but  un- 
refuted  testimony  in  an  NLRB  hearing  has 
shown  that  a  sure  way  to  get  a  Job  at  Lewis 
Products  has  always  been  a  note  from  Warf 
approving  the  applicant.  Thus,  Whltworth 
says,  the  company  and  the  political  leaders 
reinforce  one  another;  to  assure  labor  peace. 
the  company  allows  political  leaders  to  screen 
employees,  and  In  effect  gives  them  a  new 
form  of  patronage. 

It  is  a  relationship  that  the  URW  Is  finding 
hard  to  break.  After  three  plant  elections, 
several  favorable  NLRB  decisions,  and  10 
weelcs  of  fruitless  negotiations,  the  URW 
struck  Lewis  Products.  They  are  still  out, 
but  their  strike  Is  threatened  by  what  Whlt- 
worth calls  "political  Interference."  Local 
officials,  including  the  police,  are  actively  re- 
cruiting nonunion  workers  to  cross  the 
picket  lines,  Whltworth  charges.  FHu-ther. 
the  company  Is  being  reinforced  by  two  other 
industries  located  in  Lewis  County,  both 
actively  solicited  by  the  county — Genesco  and 
Henry  I.  Siegel,  both  regarded  by  labor  as 
antiunion  plants.  "The  real  problem  here," 
Whltworth  stated  recently,  "is  not  so  much 
whether  or  not  we  form  a  successful  union 
but  that  we  p>ose  a  threat  to  the  political  con- 
trol of  this  county  that  has  been  established 
through  the  plants." 

CATCHING   UP   WITH   THE    1930'S 

Another  example  Is  in  nearby  Lawrence- 
burg,  where  Teamsters  Local  327  of  Nashville 
has  mounted  a  sometimes  violent  campaign 
to  organize  the  Mtirray  Ohio  Manufacturing 
Co.,  which  came  to  Tennessee  in  1955  to 
escape  rising  labor  costs  in  Cleveland.  Fi- 
nanced by  a  $2  million  conununlty  bond  is- 
sue. Murray  Ohio,  has  become  the  leading 
industry  in  the  area  and  furnishes  more  than 
half  of  all  its  industrial  jobs  with  an  annual 
pajToU  of  $10  million.  Lawrenceburg,  like 
many  other  rural  towns  in  Tennessee,  has  be- 
come a  new  kind  of  company  town.  The 
leading  citizens  who  control  its  economic  life 
are  board  members  or  stockholders  In  Murray 
Ohio.  City  officials  plan  many  of  their  pro- 
grams around  the  company's  needs  and  de- 
sires. When  the  Teamsters  moved  In  and 
mounted  a  strike  that  effectively  shut  down 
'the  plant,  the  police  powers  and  economic 
forces  of  the  community  were  Joined  against 
the  union.  In  the  end.  Gov.  Frank  Clement, 
who  had  been  advised  that  publicity  stem- 
ming from  the  strike  was  "turning  away  in- 
dustrial prospects,"  stepped  in  with  high- 
way patrol  to  enforce  an  Injunction  against 
picketing,  thereby  ending  the  3-month  strike. 

Attorney  George  Barrett,  of  Nashville,  who 
represents  the  State  labor  council  of  the 
APL-CIO  and  Teamsters  Local  327,  has  at- 
tempted to  balance  the  scales  which  he  In- 
sists are  weighted  in  favor  of  an  alliance  of 
industry  and  political  power.  Barrett  has 
been  arguing  for  a  State  labor  board  and  a 
little  Norrls-La  Guardia  Act  in  Tennessee  to 
take  Ixirisdlctlon  over  labor  disputes  away 
from  State  courts.  Chancery-court  injunc- 
tions have  frequently  prevented  the  unions 
from  using  their  strike  weapon.  According 
to  some  labor  officials,  the  State  and  the 
courts  have.  In  effect,  become  arms  of  the 
company  In  what  Is  essentially  an  economic 
struggle. 

With  these  forces  operating  against  union 
activities,  Barrett  and  others  believe  that  the 
second  major  problem  confronting  union- 
ization In  the  South  today  Is  the  ineffective- 
ness of  the  NLRB.  "The  NLRB  over  the  years 
has  bogged  down  in  bureaucracy  and  has 
become  almost  sterile,"  Barrett  said.  "In 
many  cases  the  regional  men  they  send  down 
South  have  been  dealing  with  the  extremely 
sophisticated  labor  problems  In  the  East 
where  the  unions  and  companies  are  com- 


peting on  the  base  of  30  years'  experience. 
There  is  nothing  sophisticated  about  the 
movement  here.  We  are  still  trying  to  catch 
up  with  the  1930's."  The  NLRB,  he  said,  is 
of  little  help  in  the  central  issue  of  getting 
plants  to  accept  unions,  and  its  machinery 
is  so  slow  and  cumbersome  that  a  struggling 
union  could  easily  disappear  from  the  scene 
while  awaiting  needed  decisions. 

The  next  few  years  promise  major  changes 
in  the  rules  under  which  shopping  for  Indus- 
tries is  carried  out.  The  Johnson  adminis- 
tration is  seeking  repeal  of  section  14(b), 
which  would  negate  State  right-to-work 
laws — probably  the  least  important  of  the 
tools  now  used  to  lure  Industry  from  States 
with  powerful  union  organizations.  More 
Importantly,  the  industrial -bond  acts  are 
coming  under  heavy  criticism,  and  State  offi- 
cials fear  congressional  action  that  will  re- 
scind the  tax-exempt  status  of  such  bonds. 
One  portent  of  such  action  was  contained  in 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations'  1963  report:  "The  National 
Government  is. concerned  because  the  financ- 
ing method  employed  usually  Involves  the 
dispensation  of  a  Federal  subsidy  (through 
tax-free  bonds)  to  private  Interests  by  a 
third  party.  In  this  case  a  local  or  a  State 
government.  It  may  be  justified  therefore, 
in  taking  such  steps  as  It  deems  necessary 
to  Insure  that  subsidies  dispensed  at  its  ex- 
pense are  not  dissipated  or  exploited  for  pri- 
vate advantage."  The  report  concluded  that 
the  effect  of  these  activities  "on  the  fair- 
ness of  the  Federal  tax  system,  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  money  markets,  the  dispersal 
of  Industry,  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  condition  of  the  national 
economy"  demonstrates  that  they  have  be- 
come a  matter  of  national  Interest. 


NATIONAL    FOUNDATION    ON    THE 
ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  within  its  short  history,  this 
country's  accomplishments  have  been  so 
rapid  that  most  of  us  accept  them  with- 
out second  thought. 

In  virtually  every  field  of  endeavor 
which  excites  the  imagination  of  man — 
science,  medicine,  business — we  have 
moved  faster  and  farther  than  any  civi- 
lization before  us. 

In  only  one  area  have  we  persistently 
lagged,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  this  ad- 
ministration and  this  Congress  that  we 
have  moved,  in  a  small  but  albeit  im- 
portant way,  to  remedy  the  situation. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  which  is  a  first  step  in  the 
proper  direction. 

I  was  most  interested  to  note  that  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  in  an  editorial 
printed  on  September  20,  called  this  step 
significant  because  it  provides  "encour- 
agement." 

The  Post-Dispatch's  comments  will  be 
of  interest  to  many  of  my  colleagues.  It 
follows : 

Encouragement  Pund  for  Art 

Congress  has  given  President  Johnson  a 
small  Federal  program  for  the  arts  that  still 


represents  a  radical  departure  In  national 
policy.  The  bill  establishes  a  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  with  a 
$21  million  appropriation.  Direct  Federal 
subsidies  for  the  arts  are  new  in  the  United 
States,  but  this  Nation  is  only  catching  up 
with  most  of  the  Western  world. 

Critics  of  the  program  In  Congress  said 
much  the  same  thing  that  opponents  of  the 
new  State  Council  on  the  Arts  said  in  the 
Missouri  Legislature — the  program  would 
give  Government  too  much  power  over  the 
arts.  In  either  case,  the  answer  Is  that  the 
money  provided  is  not  enough  to  control  any 
art.  The  Federal  fund  would  not  even  create 
one  major  museum.  And  most  of  it  will  be 
used  to  match  local  and  private  efforts  In  the 
arts  and  humanities. 

The  Federal  program,  like  the  smaller  State 
program,  is  intended  to  provide  encourage- 
ment, and  this  is  the  significance  of  it.  The 
United  States  is  entirely  mature  enough 
to  display  a  national  concern  for  matters 
which  have  always  marked  truly  great  so- 
cieties. 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  H.R.  11322,  which  has 
been  referred  to  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  I  am  hopeful  that  hearings 
on  this  bill  will  be  started  soon. 

My  legislation,  when  enacted,  will  pro- 
vide for  each  child  the  opportunity  for 
a  good  start.  This  good  start  will  enable 
him  to  overcome  his  handicaps  or  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  handicaps. 
These  handicaps  are  great  cripplers 
which  adversely  affect  the  proper  devel- 
opment of  our  young  people.  Even 
though  our  country  has  a  great  system 
of  education,  it  is  obvious  that  still  far 
too  many  children  are  failing  to  make 
successful  use  of  our  schools.  This  fail- 
ure in  educational  development  leads 
many  a  student  to  become  a  dropout,  un- 
employable, delinquent,  maladjusted,^ 
criminal,  or  psychotic. 

It  is  a  proven  scientific  fact  that  much 
of  this  behavior  can  be  recognized,  cor- 
rected, or  prevented  at  an  early  age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  to  me  that 
immediate  national  action  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  spiraling  increase  of 
crime — the  appalling  waste  of  mental  ill- 
ness. Our  failure  to  prevent  and  correct 
these  problems  has  become  a  national 
disgrace. 

If  we  were  developing  a  program  to 
prevent  floods  on  a  river  we  would 
commence  our  prevention  and  cor- 
rection work  at  the  beginning  of 
the  stream,  at  the  headwaters,  not 
at  the  point  that  the  flood  becomes 
a  disaster.  We  start  at  the  point  where 
the  causes  of  the  problem  are  found — 
that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  philosophy  of 
my  legislation.  I  seek  to  begin  the  pre- 
vention and  corrective  process  at  an 
early  age — at  a  time  when  personality, 
character,  and  ability  are  still  being  de- 
veloped. 

Yes,  there  will  always  be  a  need  for 
courts,  jails,  and  hospitals,  but  I  believe 
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prevention  and  early  correction  is 
sounder  and  wiser  than  waiting  until  an 
Individual  disaster  is  at  hand.  My  pro- 
gram deals  with  correcting  the  causes  at 
an  early  age  rather  than  treating  the 

results.  ^,       , 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  invist  be  a  national 
program  because  our  problem  Is  national 
in  scope.  Our  people  are  highly  mobile 
and  to  attack  it  on  a  piecemeal  basis 
would  result  in  a  great  waste  of  our  re- 
sources. 

Of  course,  this  program  of  early  pre- 
vention and  correction  will  require  funds 
to  support  it  but  when  one  measures  the 
savings  that  will  result  in  lives  and  dol- 
lars, the  cost  is  nil.  Money  spent  on  this 
program  is  not  a  cost,  it  is  a  sound,  basic 
Investment  in  human  resources.  As  an 
illustration,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation tells  us  that  the  cost  of  crime 
in  the  United  States  is  $26  billion  a  year 
and  is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  Even 
a  small  savings— and  I  believe  the  sav- 
ings will  be  large— in  this  area  alone 
will  more  than  pay  for  this  program. 

This  new  program  will  require  highly 
trained  people  and  their  training  will 
take  some  time,  but  as  I  conceive  this 
program,  it  should  be  in  full  operation 
throughout  the  United  States  within  10 
years— then  all  children,  their  famUies. 
and  schools  will  have  the  benefit  of  this 
good  start  program.  The  early  preven- 
tion and  correction  will  commence  in  the 
preschool  years  and  extend  through  the 
third  grade.  After  that  time,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  sufficient  adjustment  will 
have  been  made  in  the  learning  process 
to  enable  most  persons  to  lead  successful 
Uves.  In  these  early  years,  research 
shows  us.  that  the  greatest  good  can  be 
accomplished  in  working  with  human 
development^-this  is  what  I  mean  by 
"good  start." 

Funds  appropriated  under  this  pro- 
gram will  be  spent  to  train  talented  per- 
sons as  child  development  specialists;  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  such  specialists  after 
they  have  been  trained  snd  employed: 
for  the  general  administration  of  the 
program:  and  to  pay  the  costs  of  con- 
ferences which  will  bring  together  school 
personnel,  community  personnel,  and 
child  development  specialists  to  develop 
a  well-knit  team  approach  in  solution 
of  these  problems. 

The  program  would  commence  in  fis- 
cal year  1966  with  an  appropriation  of 
$19  250.000.    Most  of  these  funds  would 
be  used  for  training.    Training  in  most 
instances  would  be  for  2  years  of  post- 
craduate  work.    In  the  second  year,  fis- 
cal year  1967.  appropriations  would  be 
$60,800,000  to  be  used  for  training  and 
salaries  of  the  first  specialists  as  they 
commence  work.    For  fiscal  year  1968. 
funds    would   be    appropriated   in    the 
amount  of  $99,250,000  since  the  program 
would  be  expanding  rapidly  by  the  third 
vear:  for  fiscal  year  1969.  $157,500,000; 
and   for   fiscal  year   1970.   $236,250,000 
would  be  appropriated.    When  this  pro- 
gram is  fully  developed,  in  the  10th  year. 
I  estimate  that  the  annual  Federal  ex- 
penditure will  amount  to  $516,750,000. 

By  this  time,  we  will  have  55.000  child 
development  specialists  jjtorking  with 
children,  their  families,  their  schools, 
and  communities.    This  will  be  a  na- 
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tionwide  program  of  early  prevention 
and  correction  of  the  problems  that  can 
*iT|«£w>if  Q  life 

How  will  this  new  program  work?  I 
propose  that  we  make  available  the  serv- 
ices of  a  highly  trained,  highly  skilled 
child  development  specialist  in  the  first 
three  grades  of  elementary  school  and  in 
preschool.  These  specialists  will  be 
available  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pro- 
vide at  least  1  specialist  for  each  350 
children  in  those  grades  of  school.  This 
specialist  would  work  with  the  teacher, 
the  principal,  other  school  personnel, 
and  the  family,  and  will  utilize  available 
community  resoui'ces  in  the  early  detec- 
tion. coiTection,  and  prevention  of  de- 
linquency and  other  disruptive  behavior 
problems.  Because  it  is  these  problems 
which  when  fully  developed,  and  when 
piled  upon  other  problems,  lead  to  our 
great  social  ills,  culminating  in  unem- 
ploy ability,  crime,  and  mental  illness. 

I  know  it  is  impossible  to  fully  describe 
this  legislation  in  one  brief  speech.  I 
have  prepared  a  set  of  questions  and 
answers  which  will  help  explain  this  leg- 
islation.   I  include  them  herewith: 


1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill? 
Answer:   To  help  children  with  problems 

early  enough  In  their  life  so  that  such  help 
can  be  effective  for  the  child  and  for  society. 
The  specific  intent  of  the  bill  in  carrying  out 
this  objective  is  to  help  preschool  and  pri- 
mary grade  teachers  who  are  able  to  spot 
such  beginning  learning  and  behavior  prob- 
lems in  children  to  cope  more  effectively  and 
do  something  about  the  problem  In  its  early 
stages. 

2.  What  iB  the  need  for  this  bill? 
Answer:  This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  deal 

with  such  problems  as  school  dropouts. 
Juvenile  crime,  emotional  Illnesses  and  social 
incompetence  Ln  a  preventive  and  positive 
way.  There  is  sufficient  research  to  point 
to  the  fact  that  children  who  later  drop  out 
of  school  are  clearly  recognizable  In  the  first 
few  grades.  It  is  also  evident  that  adoles- 
cents and  adults  who  find  themselves  handi- 
capped educationally,  emotionally,  and  vo- 
cationally could  have  been  helped  more  eco- 
nomically and  effectively  if  help  were  Insti- 
tuted prior  to  the  full  development  of  the 
problem.  This  bill  would  maximize  the  pos- 
sibilities presented  to  a  preschool  or  pri- 
mary grade  teacher  to  head  off  or  redirect 
beginning  problems  among  children. 

3.  What  does  this  bill  propose  to  do  that 
cant  be  accomplished  under  present  legisla- 
tion? 

Answer.  Present  legislation  does  not  pro- 
vide for  this  kind  of  program  nor  does  It  pro- 
vide for  the  training  of  such  personnel. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  which  could  be  substituted  or 
modified  to  do  this  job. 

4.  What  group  of  people  will  be  touched 
by  this  legislation? 

Answer.  The  group  of  people  most  touched 
by  this  bill  will  be  teachers  of  young  chil- 
dren (4  to  9  years)  and  parents  of  young 
children.  Parents  and  teachers  interested  In 
helping  children  get  off  to  a  good  start  In 
school  and  in  life  and  especially  those  par- 
ents and  children  who  are  having  some  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  started  will  be  able  to  profit 
by  this  program. 

5.  Why  do  you  stop  after  the  third  grade? 
Answer.  I  do  not  want  the  services  of  the 

child  development  specialist  to  be  diluted 
and  spread  out  so  that  little  prevention  is 
done.  This  is  not  to  say  that  services  In  the 
upper  grades  are  not  necessary  or  desirable. 
However  in  this  program  I  would  like  to 
concentrate  on  the  early  grades  and  hope 
that  as  a  result  we  can  reduce  the  number 


and  severity   of  problems  moving   Into  the 
upper  grades. 

6.  What  will  happen  to  the  child  after 
that? 

Answer.  I  hope  that  school  personnel  and 
community  mental  health  services  will  be 
available  for  children  who  cannot  be  helped 
through  this  program. 

7.  How  much  is  this  program  going  to 
cost? 

Answer.  Not  much  when  you  compare  it 
to  what  it's  costing  us  in  remedial,  corrective, 
rehabilitation,  and  treatment  programs. 
This  Is  an  Investment  In  healthy  develop- 
ment of  greater  numbers  of  children. 

8.  How  do  you  Justify  the  cost? 
Answer.  The  money  will  be  spent  on  the 

prevention  of  problems  with  the  usual  ratio 
of  1  ounce  of  prevention  equalling  16  of  cure. 

9.  Why  should  this  be  a  Federal  program? 
Shouldn't  the  States  participate  In  this  pro- 
gram by  matching  funds? 

Answer.  Our  society  has  become  highly 
mobile  and  great  numbers  of  children  fall 
between  the  cracks.  Children  move;  build- 
ings and  roads  do  not.  The  States  will  be 
participating  In  the  planning  and  utilizing 
of  such  personnel  and  developing  additional 
resources  when  required. 

10.  What  is  a  child  development  specialist, 
and  how  does  he  differ  from  a  guidance 
counselor  or  school  psychologist,  or  school 
social  worker? 

Answer:  A  child  development  specialist  as 
we  have  defined  him  in  this  bill  Is  a  pro- 
fessional person  with  skill  and  sensitivity  in 
working  with  people  and  with  knowledge 
and  competence  In  being  able  to  understand 
the  problems  of  children  and  help  those  who 
seem  to  be  unable  to  cope.  The  2 -year  train- 
ing program  suggested  for  such  persons  will 
Include  work  in  personality  theory,  manage- 
ment of  individuals  in  groups,  the  school  as 
a  social  system,  abnormal  psychology,  child 
growth  and  development,  counseling  with 
parents,  utilization  of  community  resources, 
consultation  processes,  remedial  techniques 
In  basic  school  subjects  and  extensive  field 
experiences. 

11.  What  will  a  specialist  do? 
Answer:  Primarily  the  child  development 

specialist  win  help  the  teacher  with  children 
who  are  showing  signs  of  educational  or 
emotional  distress.  The  child  development 
specialist  will  also  help  the  teacher  work 
with  parents,  work  with  some  parents  di- 
rectly, help  families  who  need  other  commu- 
nity resources  and  be  available  to  other 
school  staff  as  an  expert  In  child  develop- 
ment and  maldevelopment. 

12.  Is  there  any  research  that  shows  this 
program  has  been  effective  In  the  past? 

Answer:  There  are  a  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts in  which  child  development  specialists 
are  now  employed  and  utilized  effectively. 
Research  supported  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  (Newton  and  Brown, 
South  Carolina;  Glidewell  and  Stringer.  St. 
Louis:  Cowen  and  Zex,  Rochester,  N.Y.I .  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  (Lambert,  Calif.). 
and  various  State  groups  (the  New  York 
State  Youth  Commission  In  1952  and  the 
California  State  Legislature  in  1957).  (See 
Bower,  Ell  M..  "Early  Identification  of  Emo- 
tionally Handicapped  Children  in  School," 
Charles  C.  Thomas,  1960. 

13.  On  what  basis  Is  this  program  being 
proposed? 

Answer:  This  program  is  being  proposed  on 
the  basis  that  assisting  the  teacher  and  the 
parent  when  problems  are  in  their  beginning 
stages  will  have  the  highest  preventive  pay- 
off It  Is  also  felt  that  the  addition  of  the 
child  development  specialist  will  have 
the  greatest  acceptance  by  the  school. 

14.  How  will  the  specialist  work  with  par- 
ents and  other  community  resources? 

Answer:  The  child  development  specialist 
will  be  available  to  parents  and  attempt  to 
work  closely  with  those  parents  who  feel  » 
greater  need  for  such  help.     Where  parenta 
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and  children  need  help  beyond  the  school, 
the  child  development  specialist  will  assist 
in  deciding  on  and  locating  needed  commu- 
nity resources. 

15.  How  can  this  program  help  parents? 
Answer:    Many   parents   have   heightened 

anxieties  and  problems  when  their  children 
start  school.  Often  this  anxiety  can  be  re- 
lieved by  Information,  understanding,  or 
some  knowledge  about  a  specific  child's 
growth  and  development  problems.  In  any 
case,  the  child  development  specialist  Is  al- 
ways available  to  parents  In  matters  relevant 
to  his  training. 

16.  What  will  be  the  relationship  of  the 
child  development  specialist  to  the  teachCT 
and  the  school  principal? 

Answer:  The  child  development  specialist 
will  be  a  full-fiedged  member  of  the  school 
staff  but  will  not  be  in  any  line  or  adminis- 
trative relationship  to  the  principal.  As  a 
specialist  the  child  development  specialist 
would  not  be  responsible  for  teacher  evalu- 
ations, grades,  personnel  selection,  or  any 
other  activity  of  an  administrative  nature. 

17.  How  will  the  program  contribute  to  the 
curtailment  of  crime?  Serious  mental  Ill- 
ness?   Delinquency? 

Answer :  I  hope  that  this  program  can  have 
a  significant  impact  on  our  social  Ills.  While 
it  may  be  difficult  to  prove  conclusively  that 
the  work  of  a  child  development  specialist 
reduces  socied  and  Individual  problems  among 
children,  research  studies  indicate  that  this 
may  be  one  effective  start.  All  programs 
win  be  asked  to  keep  adequate  records  and 
evaluate  their  effects  over  time. 

18.  How  win  this  program  help  the  nonnal 
child? 

Answer:  I  feel  this  is  one  of  the  strengths 
of  the  program.  The  child  development  spe- 
cialist in  helping  the  teacher  or  parent  la 
helping  other  children  as  well.  The  focus 
of  the  program  is  on  how  to  help  children 
be  more  effective  in  learning  and  In  their 
behavior.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  child 
with  an  overload  of  problems  but  to  the 
child  with  normal  problems. 

19.  Whv  should  this  program  function  In 
the  private  school  as  well  as  public  school 
(or,  why  should  this  program  be  offered  to 
the  private  as  well  as  the  public  school)  ? 

Answer:  All  children,  parents  and  teachers 
should  have  such  help  available  whether  in 
public  or  private  schools. 

20.  Why  do  teachers  need  this  type  of 
service? 

Answer:  While  many  teachers  have  had 
excellent  training  in  child  growth  and  the 
the  problems  of  children  in  school  the  nor- 
mal teacher  education  program  cannot  de- 
vote too  much  time  or  content  to  this  area. 
Teachers  feel  obligated  to  succeed  with  every 
child  in  their  class  and  rightly  so.  To  help, 
they  want  someone  who  Is  around  all  the 
time  who  can  work  with  them. 

21.  Why  do  parents  need  this  type  of 
service? 

Answer:  While  most  parents  do  all  right 
on  their  own,  some  parents  need  and  seek 
help  wherever  and  whenever  It  is  available. 
In  addition  competent  parents  often  seek  out 
child  development  specialists  to  discuss  the 
enliancement  of  their  child's  growth  and 
ho-x  to  increase  their  knowledge  and  under- 
standing as  parents. 

22.  Why  would  this  type  of  service  help 
community  agencies? 

Answer:  They  would  have  someone  in  the 
school  they  could  count  on  as  a  liaison  per- 
son as  well  as  someone  knowledgeable  about 
the  resources  and  alternatives  for  children 
being  helped  in  their  agencies. 

23.  Why  not  help  families  directly? 
Answer:  This  is  not  intended  to  replace 

direct  services  in  a  school  or  community. 
Some  families  will  need  specific  treatment, 
.^care,  support  and  rehabilitation.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  program  may  reduce  the  number 
of  those  needing  treatment  services  but  such 


effects  may  not  be  evident  If  at  all  for  many 
years. 

24.  To  what  segments  of  the  population 
Is  this  program  addressed? 

Answer:  This  program  is  addressed  to  all 
segments  of  the  population  whose  children 
are  enrolled  In  preschool  programs  and  school 
programs  up  to  and  including  grade  3. 

25.  Is  this  problem  most  prevalent  In  the 
slums?  Is  It  aimed  at  Just  the  slum  area — 
or  is  It  needed  in  the  upper  middle  class? 

Answer:  All  sections  of  our  society  will  be 
able  to  profit  from  this  program.  It  Is  equal- 
ly applicable  to  middle  class  neighborhoods 
as  poor  or  slum  areas. 

26.  Are  there  courses  presently  available  In 
the  universities? 

Answer:  There  are  some  but  only  In  con- 
nection with  lengthier  doctoral  programs. 
We  hope  the  training  program  can  be  effec- 
tively constructed  for  a  2-year  graduate  se- 
quence so  that  sufficient  numbers  of  such 
personnel  can  be  made  available  to  the 
schools  and  families  of  the  Nation. 

27.  Can  the  courses  be  developed  with 
reasonable  speed? 

Answer :  I  think  so. 

28.  Win  the  Federal  Government  prescribe 
a  covirse  of  study? 

Answer:  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  hope 
to  encovu-age  a  variety  of  training  approaches 
so  that  the  best  may  emerge  after  a  period 
of  time.  Each  school  will  of  course  be  free 
to  try  Its  own  ways  of  preparing  persons  for 
this  program. 

29.  To  what  extent  wiU  this  program  stig- 
matize a  child  and  bis  family? 

Answer:  There  Is  no  labeling  or  stigmatiz- 
ing a  child,  parent  or  family.  The  goal  of  the 
program  is  to  help  the  teacher  help  the  child. 
The  philosophy  of  the  program  Is  to  help  the 
child  In  the  regular  classroom.  In  cases 
where  there  are  severe  behavior  problems  and 
the  child  needs  to  be  removed  to  protect  the 
teacher  and  the  rest  of  the  class  the  child 
development  specialist  would  help  the  child 
and  his  family  find  adequate  conomunlty  re- 
sources to  help  the  child  return  to  school. 

30.  Who  can  qualify  for  training  under  the 
program? 

Answer:  Anyone  with  a  college  degree  and 
potential  skill  In  the  competencies  required 
in  this  position. 

31.  How  can  universities  be  chosen  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  program? 

Answer :  Universities  In  this  program  would 
be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  a  good  program  In- 
cluding adequate  field  training  and  Intern- 
ship. It  Is  probable  that  State  education 
agencies  might  form  an  advisory  committee 
to  set  up  some  standards  for  the  program. 


LONGSHOREMEN'S     AND     HARBOR 
WORKERS'  COMPENSATION  ACT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection.  f 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
this  day  submitted  a  bill  which  is  iden- 
tical to  H.R.  11310,  introduced  yester- 
day by  the  Honorable  James  Roosevelt. 
This  may  be  the  last  bill  this  session  of 
which  this  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  will  be  the  author,  since  he 
made  public  yesterday  his  resignation 
from  this  body  effective  September  30. 

In  his  statement  on  introducing  H.R. 
11310,  Congressman  Roosevelt  expressed 
the  hope  that  his  colleagues  would  carry 


on  and  in  particular  give  this  matter 
serious  consideration  next  year. 

I  am  pleased  to  cosponosor  this  bill, 
which  will  simply  bring  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  into  accord  with  current  policy 
relating  to  disability  payments.  The 
basic  concept  that  benefits  should  equal 
two-thirds  of  average  weekly  earnings 
has  been  thwarted  by  the  setting  of  a 
$70  ceiling  on  weekly  benefits.  This 
ceiling  is  far  below  two-thirds  of  the 
average  weekly  earnings  of  many  of  the 
workers  covered  by  this  legislation. 

The  other  Federal  statute  in  this  field, 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act,  covers  Federal  employees'  disabili- 
ties and  has  a  $525  monthly  ceiling  which 
was  established  as  far  back  as  1949.  And 
legislation  is  being  considered  to  raise 
this  ceiling  substantially. 

The  inequity  between  these  two  laws 
is  further  highlighted  by  the  greater 
hazards  present  In  the  work  of  the  long- 
shoremen, stevedores,  ship  repairmen, 
harbor  workers  and  other  employees  en- 
gaged in  emplosonent  on  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  this  bill 
to  support  the  aim  expressed  in  Con- 
gressman Roosevelt's  statement  on  H.R. 
11310  and  to  provide  disability  benefits 
for  those  covered  by  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act 
that  are  more  in  keeping  with  the  reali- 
ties of  present-day  wage  and  cost  fac- 
tors than  those  in  the  present  law. 


CLEVELAND  VETERANS  HOSPITAL 
TO  BECOME  STATE  FACILITy  FOR 
CARE   OF   MENTALLY   RETARDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  tMr. 
Feighan]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare informed  me  today  that  it  has  au- 
thorized the  transfer  of  the  Broadview 
Heights  Veterans'  Administration  Hos- 
pital to  the  Ohio  Department  of  Hygiene 
and  Corrections  for  use  as  a  diagnostic, 
treatment,  training,  and  educational 
facility  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

I  have  also  been  assured  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  that  the  valuable 
equipment  in  the  hospital  desired  by  the 
State  will  be  given  to  the  State. 

The  General  Services  Administration  is 
preparing  the  necessary  conveyance 
documents  to  complete  the  formal  trans- 
fer of  these  Federal  facilities  to  the  State 
of  Ohio.  I  have  conferred  with  Governor 
Rhodes  on  several  occasions  about  this 
project  and  he  has  given  his  enthusiastic 
support. 

A  number  of  different  proposals  had 
been  made  for  the  disposition  of  this  hos- 
pital facility.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  determined 
that  the  use  of  this  facility  for  the 
mentally  retarded  would  be  in  the  highest 
public  interest. 

I  am  gratified  by  this  decision  because 
I  have  been  working  over  many  months 
to  have  this  Federal  facility  turned  over 
to  the  State  of  Ohio  for  this  purpose. 
There  is  a  great  and  urgent  need  for  such 
facilities  to  help  many  families  in  Greater 
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Cleveland  and  In  northern  Ohio.  No  such 
facility  exists  today  in  the  Cleveland  area. 
There  are  long  waiting  lists  for  admission 
to  the  limited  facilities  elsewhere  in  the 
State  which  necessitates  relatives  bearing 
vmdue  hardships. 

The  Cleveland  Parents  Volunteer  As- 
sociation for  Retarded  Children  and  its 
President,  Anthony  O.  Calabrese,  Jr., 
have  worked  with  me  to  convince  the 
Federal  authorities  of  Cleveland's  need 
for  the  care  of  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren and  the  suitabiUty  of  Broadview 
Heights  veterans  facility  for  this  purpose. 
Early  this  year,  the  announcement  of 
the  closing  of  11  of  the  169  veterans  hos- 
pitals stirred  up  considerable  interest. 
One  of  these  hospitals  was  the  Broad- 
view Heights  Hospital  near  Brecksville. 
Ohio,  which  serves  my  constituents.  On 
Februai-y  10.  1965. 1  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Honorable  Olin  E.  Teague,  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. I  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
committee  would  recommend  keeping 
the  11  hospitals  open  until  a  more  search- 
ing study  could  be  made  of  this  very 
important  problem  affecting  not  only  the 
veterans,  but  their  families  and  our  en- 
tire community. 

In  order  clearly  to  ascertain  the  facts 
on  the  closing  of  Broadview  Heights  Hos- 
pital, I  had  extensive  communications 
and  many  meetings  with  representatives 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  Washington,  members  of  the 
Ohio  State  Senate  and  the  public  health 
authorities  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  I  con- 
sulted with  Mr.  W.  J.  Driver,  Adminis- 
trator. Veterans'  Administration,  the 
Honorable  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Honorable  James  A. 
Rhodes,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
After  a  series  of  conferences  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  I 
was  assured  that  the  needs  of  the  vet- 
erans in  the  Cleveland  area  would  be 
amply  and  quickly  provided  for.  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  people  of  Ohio  to  convert 
this  facility  into  a  hospital  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  retarded.  I  ap- 
proached the  problem  from  the  point  of 
view  of  what  was  best  for  my  constituents 
and  the  people  of  Ohio.  I  have  long  ad- 
vocated better  and  more  prompt  medical 
attention  for  veterans. 

Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes  desired  that  the 
Broadview  Heights  Hospital  be  made 
Available  for  the  care  of  the  mentally 
retarded.  The  veterans  desired  that  it 
be  retained  more  or  less  along  the  present 
lines.  In  my  opinion,  both  problems 
rated  equal  pi:.->vity.  But.  it  was  obvious 
that  an  impasse  existed  and  a  solu- 
tion satisfactory  to  all  had  to  be  found. 
At  the  time  when  I  was  studying  the  de- 
tails in  order  to  arrive  at  a  decision,  there 
were  423  veterans  on  waiting  lists  for 
treatment  in  the  Cleveland  area,  all  non- 
service,  nonemergency  cases.  However. 
1,300  mentally  retarded  individuals  from 
the  Cleveland  area  were  being  treated  in 
hospitals  100  to  400  miles  from  the  city. 
This  placed  undue  hardships  on  the 
families. 

The  Veterans'  Administration,  at  my 
request  moved  swiftly  to  solve  the  wait- 
ing period  of  veterans  cases  in  the  Cleve- 


land area.  The  Brecksville  facilities  were 
increased  to  handle  106  more  cases  and 
they  began  to  expand  the  regional  facili- 
ties to  treat  637  more  medical  and  sur- 
gical cases. 

There  were  350  mentally  retarded,  who 
desperately  needed  care  and  treatment. 
In  a  series  of  letters  to  Governor  Rhodes 
and  Mr.  Martin  A.  Janis.  Director.  De- 
partment of  Mental  Hygiene  and  Cor- 
rections. I  assured  them  of  my  fullest 
cooperation  and  assistance.  This  effort 
came  to  a  successful  and  satisfactory 
conclusion  today. 

The  Broadview  Hospital  will  be  a  wel- 
come and  valuable  addition  to  the  facili- 
ties of  the  State  of  Ohio.  In  addition 
to  the  building  and  land,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  agreed  to  give  the 
State  of  Ohio  its  choice  of  the  modern 
and  expensive  equipment  in  the  hospital. 
The  engineering  layout,  kitchen  equip- 
ment, and  X-ray  machinery  and  equip- 
ment are  all  in  excellent  condition.  In 
addition  the  hospital  is  superbly  equipped 
with  modern  facilities  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  patients,  including  a  med- 
ical library,  a  clinical  and  research 
laboratory,  a  surgical  unit  and  a  com- 
plete radiology  service.  There  are 
presently  approximately  300  full-time 
employees  comprising  a  complete  team  of 
professional,  technical,  and  administra- 
tive personnel.  The  number  of  em- 
ployees will  increase  substantially  as  the 
hospital  receives  a  full  complement  of 
patients.  This  increase  will  assist  em- 
ployment in  the  area  as  well  as  furnish- 
ing care  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

I  am  most  proud  of  my  participation 
in  this  worthwhile  project  and  wish  to 
thank  all  those  who  participated  In 
bringing  this  valuable  addition  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  Cleveland  and 
the  State  of  Ohio. 


Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McMillan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Matsunaga)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  while  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today  on  H.R.  10281. 

Mr.  Brademas. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoRTON)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  ROUDEBTJSH. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  Ipave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Stratton.  for  Friday.  October  1, 
1965.  on  account  of  oflBcial  business. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  (at  the  request 
of  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon) .  for  Thursday. 
September  30.  and  Friday,  October  1. 
1965.  on  account  of  official  business  for 
his  district. 

Mrs.  May  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford),  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on 
account  of  oflftcial  business. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  596.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  assist  in  combating  heart 
disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  related  diseases. 


ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  em-olled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2580.  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  p\ir- 
poses. 

BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

HJl.  205.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  in  order  to 
increase  the  educational  assistance  allow- 
ances payable  under  the  war  orphans'  educa- 
tional assistance  program,  and  for  other 
pixrposes: 

H.R.  728.  An  act  to  amend  section  510  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936; 

H.R.  1274.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Mlchlko  Mlyazakl  Williams;  and 

H.J.  Res.  673.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1936.  and  for  other  purposes. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hechler,  for  30  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day next. 

Mr.  Mathias.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsunaga)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Feighan.  for   15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  69  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 1.        

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks  in   the  Congressional 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  7  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.). 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Friday,  October 
1. 1965,  at  10  o'clock. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1629.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  pro- 
pored  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  development  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  as  a  national  historic  site  (H. 
Doc.  No  296):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1630.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  a  report  of  disposal  of 
foreign  excess  property,  pursuant  to  section 
404(d)  of  Public  Law  81-152.  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
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1631.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  the  Federal 
citizens  of  the  United  States  from  perform- 
ing pro  rata  charters  unless  authorized  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1632.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Fed- 
eral Prison  Industries,  Inc.,  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting  annual  report  of  the 
directors  of  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc., 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965,  pursuant  to  18  U.S.C. 
4127;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1633.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  plan  for  works  of  improve- 
ment which  has  been  prepared  for  the  Plain- 
Honey  Creek  watershed,  Wisconsin,  pursuant 
to  the  authority  vested  in  the  President  by 
section  5,  16  U.S.C.  1005,  and  delegated  to 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
by  Executive  Order  No.  10654  of  January  20, 
1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1634.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts,  transmitting  first 
annual  report  of  the  Council  for  1964-65, 
pursuant  to  the  National  Arts  and  Cultural 
Development  Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

1635.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  (for  Enforcement),  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  for  the  calendar  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1964,  pursuant  to  section  I  of  the  act 
of  June  14.  1930;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  DANIELS:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  11303.  A  bill  to 
amend  .section  18  of  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act,  as  amended;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1102).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PASSMAN:  Committee  of  Conference. 
H.R.  10871.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1103).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  11216.  A  bill  relating  to  the 
tariff  treatment  of  articles  assembled  abroad 
of  products  of  the  United  States;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1104).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  593.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  conduct  studies  and  Investigations  relating 
to  certain  matters  within  its  Jurisdiction; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1105).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  594.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
to  conduct  studies  and  investigations  re- 
lating to  certain  matters  within  its  juris- 
diction; without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1106).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  595.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  to  conduct  studies  and  in- 
vestigations relating  to  certain  matters  with- 
in its  Jurisdiction;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1107 ) .  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.     House   Resolution    596.     Resolution 


authorizing  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  to  conduct  studies  and  Investigations 
relating  to  certain  matters  within  Its  Juris- 
diction; without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1108).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  Hoxise 
Resolution  597.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  2020.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  southern  Nevada 
water  project,  Nevada,  and  for  other  pxir- 
poses;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1109). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  Hoiise 
Resolution  598.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  11135,  a  bill  to 
amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1110).  Referred  to  the 
Hoiise  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  Hovtse 
Resolution  599.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  2084.  an  act  to  provide 
for  scenic  development  and  road  beautlfica- 
tlon  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  systems; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1111).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  600.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  S.J.  Res.  32.  Joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  a  contribution  to 
certain  inhabitants  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands 
for  death  and  injury  to  persons,  and  for  use 
of  and  damage  to  private  property,  arising 
from  acts  and  omissions  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  or  members  thereof,  after  August  15, 
1945,  and  before  April  28.  1952;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1112).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 
H.R.  11354.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
H.R.  11355.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  11356.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  to  create  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  11357.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  program 
to  advance  the  humane  care,  comfort,  and 
welfare  of  laboratory  animals  used  In  scien- 
tific study;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  11358.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  11359.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  erection 
of  fences  which  will  impede  the  movement  of 
wildlife  on  public  lands  used  for  grazing,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  ^ 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  11360.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  professional  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
receive  honoraria  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  209  of  title  18  of  the  United 


States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 

HR.  11361.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  CJode  In  order  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pension  to  certain  veterans 
of  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the 
Korean  conflict,  and  their  widows  who  are 
now  Ineligible  for  such  a  pension;  to  the 
(Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  11362.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District 
of  Colimabla  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended,  to  Increase  salaries,  to 
adjust  pay  alinement  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN : 

H.R.  11363.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 

H.R.  11364.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  to  create  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 

H.R.  11365.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

H.R.  11366.  A  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

ByMr.  CAHILL: 
H.R.  11367.  A  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

ByMr.  CURTIS: 
H.R.  11368.  A  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH : 
H.R.  11369.  A  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
H.R.  11370.  A  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan : 
H.R.  11371.  A  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

ByMr.  HORTON: 
Hit.  11372.  A  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  the  (Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  or  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  (government  Opera- 
tions. 

ByMr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  11373.  A  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Grovemment  Opera- 
tions. 

ByMr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  11374.  A  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 
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By  Mr.  MIZE: 
HR  11375  A  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
HR.  11376.  A  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  MORTON: 
H.R.  11377.  A  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  the  ComnrUssion  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York : 
H.R.  11378.  A  bUl  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H.R.  11379.  A  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

ByMr.  ROBISON: 
HJl.  11380.  A  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 
H.R.  11381.  A  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions.   

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBEXI: 
H.R.  11382.  A  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
H.R.  11383.  A  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions.   

By  Mr.  TUPPER : 
H.R.  11384.  A  bin  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

ByMr.  WIDN  ALL: 
HR.  11385.  A    bill    for   the    establishment 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of   the   Government: 


to   the  Committee   on   Government   Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
HJl.  11386.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HR.  11387.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
KM.  11388.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  STANTON: 
H.R.  11389.  A  bin  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CLEVENGER: 
H.R.  11390.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  certain  free 
mailing  privileges  for  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed   Forces;    to   the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  POOL: 
H.R.  11391.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  certain  free 
mailing  privileges  for  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed   Forces;    to   the   Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  11392.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  certain  free 
mailing  privileges  for  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces;    to   the   Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HM.  11393.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  certain  free 
maning  privileges  for  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces;    to   the  Committee   on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
HJl.  11394.  A  bni  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
provide  that  certain  social  security  benefits 
may  be  waived  and  not  counted  as  Income 
under  that  section;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  11395.  A  bill  to  reserve  certain  public 
lands  for  a  National  Wild  Rivers  System,  to 
provide   a    procedure   for   adding  additional 
public  lands  and  other  lands  to  the  system, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KUNKEL: 
H.R.  11396.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  award 
of  a  congressional  citizenship  patch  to  Boy 


Scouts  who  have  earned  the  four  citizenship 
merit  badges;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 

HR.  11397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  increased  bene- 
fits in  case  of  disabling  injuries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MOSHER: 

H.R.  11398.  A  bUl  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  11399.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
PugUsi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 
H.R.  11400.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Isabella  Galiclnao;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN:  ^ 

H.R.  11401.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mafalda 
D.   Floreanclg;    to    the    Committee   on    the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HJl.  11402.  A   bill   for   the  relief   of  Aldo 
Margoroli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DYAL: 
H.R.  11403.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Wah  Fat 
Won   (also  knovra  as  Suey  Hong  Won);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H.R.  11404.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
Monteroso;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
HJl.  11405.  A  bill   for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Kameyo  Nakamvira;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.R.  11406.  A  bin  to  incorporate  the  Cradle 
of  Forestry  In  America,  Inc.,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

274.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
J.  B.  Stoner,  Augiista.  Ga.,  relative  to  an  in- 
vestigation being  conducted  by  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities,  which  was 
referred   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Nigerian  Independence  Day,  October  1, 
1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30.  1965 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria 
marks  its  fifth  anniversary  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  we  should  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  our  warmest  con- 
gratulations to  the  people  of  Nigeria,  to 
their  president.  Dr.  Nnamdi  Azikiwe,  and 
to  their  able  representative  in  Washing- 


ton, the  Charge  d'Affaires,  Mr.  Goodwin 
Onyegbula. 

Nigeria  is  the  most  populous  country 
in  Africa.  Its  population  of  55  million 
exceeds  the  population  of  the  entire 
northeastern  United  States  by  approxi- 
mately 10  million.  Our  country,  which 
is  historically  proud  of  its  diversity,  seems 
relatively  homogeneous  when  compared 
to  the  over  100  different  tribal  groups, 
many  speaking  languages  foreign  to 
their  neighbors,  which  inhabit  geo- 
graphically diverse  Nigeria. 

The  Nigerians  have  chosen  a  Federal 
and  democratic  form  of  government,  one 
which  has  given  considerable  emphasis 
to  the  problems  of  developing  a  sound 
economy  in  the  framework  of  a  free  so- 
ciety.  Because  of  the  road  which  Nigeria 


has  chosen  to  travel  on  the  way  to  de- 
velopment, this  country  has  drawn  our 
interest  and  elicited  our  active  encour- 
agement. 

Nigeria  has  committed  significant 
amounts  of  its  own  resources  to  the  im- 
portant problem  of  securing  a  richer  life 
for  its  people  through  rapid,  but  con- 
trolled, economic  development.  These 
resources  have  included  money  and  ma- 
terials, but  have  not  neglected  the  time, 
human  energy,  and  careful  thought  nec- 
essary for  a  rational  approach  to  im- 
provement. The  contribution  of  its  own 
resources  to  the  creation  of  an  overall 
plan  for  development  has  increased  its 
ability  to  absorb  and  effectively  utilize 
both  assistance  from  foreign  govern- 
ments and  foreign  private  investment. 


The  United  States  has  agreed  to  support 
Nigeria's  development  plans  with  $225 
million  in  loans  and  grants.  Since  Ni- 
geria is  practically  agriculturally  self- 
suificient,  the  plans  call  for  the  further 
development  of  a  yoimg,  but  vigorous 
industrial  sector.  This  sector  will  in- 
clude cement  production,  plywood  fabri- 
cation, oil  refineries,  and  rubber  proc- 
essing. 

Hopefully,  Nigeria's  goal  of  reasoned, 
sustained  economic  growth,  attained  in 
the  context  of  a  stable  and  free  society, 
will  serve  as  an  example  to  the  other 
emerging  states  of  Africa.  We  com- 
mend today  both  the  goal  and  the 
methods  by  which  it  is  sought.  On  this 
fifth  anniversary  of  its  independence  we 
extend  our  congratulations  for  what  has 
been  achieved  to  date  and  our  warm  en- 
couragement for  Nigeria's  continuing 
development. 


Fbal  Review  for  Proton  Accelerator  Sites 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30. 1965 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  aimoimced 
recently  a  list  of  sites  which  will  undergo 
final  review  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  the  planned  $300  million- 
plus  200  Bev.  proton  accelerator. 

Indiana  sites  in  Marion  County,  near 
Indianapolis,  and  near  Dana,  in  western 
Indiana,  are  on  this  final  list. 

The  next  step  will  be  up  to  the  National 
Academy's  Site  Selection  Committee, 
and,  of  course,  the  competition  will  be 
rough. 

Many  experts  participated  in  drawing 
up  the  Indiana  proposals,  and  an  Indi- 
ana site  would  fully  satisfy  the  technical 
requirements  set  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  biparti- 
san effort  at  all  levels  of  local  and  State 
government  in  Indiana  to  present  the 
advantages  a  Hoosier  home  for  this 
space-age  accelerator  would  afford  the 
Nation  and  our  scientific  endeavors. 

Indiana  cannot  be  overlooked  if  the 
site  selection  is  determined  by  the  tech- 
nical, topographical,  geographical,  and 
scientific  criteria  laid  down  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 


Indiana  meets  every  requirement  and 
condition,  and  we  certainly  hope  this 
selection  will  be  made  on  this  basis. 

There  has  already  been,  however,  re- 
ports that  delays  in  the  selection  may 
be  due  to  political  factors.  If  true,  this 
is  unfortunate  and  is  an  injustice  to  the 
literally  hundreds  of  people  who  have 
worked  for  a  fair  consideration  of 
Indiana  for  this  project. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  also  discuss 
some  of  the  broader  factors  which  relate 
to  the  eventual  selection  of  a  site.  There 
are  many  regional  factors  which  should 
be  considered  in  the  selection  of  this  site. 

The  Midwest  has  two  overall  and  im- 
portant assets  which  are  pertinent  to  the 
placement  of  an  accelerator : 

It  is  centrally  located,  making  the 
facilities  of  the  accelerator  easily  acces- 
sible to  qualified  scientists  thioughout 
the  country. 

The  great  universities  of  the  Midwest 
have  produced  much  of  the  top  scientific 
talent  of  the  Nation.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  placement  of  the  bulk  of  Govern- 
ment research  facilities  on  the  east  and 
west  coasts,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
and  harmful  scientific  emigration  from 
the  Midwest,  which  in  the  long  run  could 
damage  the  outstanding  quality  of  edu- 
cation at  Midwest  universities. 

Of  the  eight  major  accelerators  built 
in  the  United  States  to  date,  only  one 
has  been  located  in  the  Midwest — at 
Argonne,  HI.  In  addition,  virtually  all 
the  major  nuclear  development  and  pro- 
duction facilities  have  been  built  outside 
the  Midwest. 

By  contrast,  the  States  of  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan 
produced  nearly  30  percent  of  the  doc- 
torates in  the  natural  sciences  at  work  in 
America  in  1962. 

There  Is  clear  evidence  that  the  Mid- 
west has  been  getting  the  short  end  of 
the  deal.  This  applies  not  only  to 
atomic  accelerators  and  other  nuclear 
facilities,  but  also  to  other  programs  of 
advanced  technology  and  research. 

This  is  clearly  documented  in  the  Gov- 
errmaent  and  Science  Report  No.  4  of  the 
committee  which  I  serve  upon,  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives, 

Additional  evidence  is  available 
through  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Economic  Impact  of  Defense  and 
Disarmament,  published  July  1965, 
which  contains  percentage  breakdowns, 
listed  by  States,  of  Defense  Department 
prime  contract  awards  and  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
direct  procurement  awards. 


This  report  shows  that  while  Indiana 
has  2.5  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  receiving  only  2.2 
percent  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
prime  contract  awards,  and  even  worse, 
only  0.1  percent  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  pro- 
curement awards. 

We  can  assume  that  whereas  Defense 
Department  prime  contract  awards 
heavily  reflect  the  direct  production  of 
goods,  such  as  guns,  airplanes,  and  elec- 
tronic equipment,  NASA  procurements 
relate  to  even  more  highly  sophisticated 
and  research-oriented  space-age  tech- 
nology. 

These  statistics  on  Indiana  and  others 
which  I  have  examined  for  Midwestern 
States  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  on 
a  per  capita  basis,  our  area  is  not  in 
any  way  receiving  an  equitable  share  of 
advanced  research-oriented  Government 
contracts,  measured  by  NASA  direct 
procurement  awards.  The  Midwest  is 
receiving  only  arouna  25  percent  on  a 
per  capita  basis. 

Even  in  the  area  of  production  for  the 
Defense  Department,  the  Midwest  lags — 
by  nearly  50  percent — behind  an  equi- 
table per  capita  share. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  and  disturb- 
ing state  of  affairs.  In  the  Midwest  are 
located  many  of  the  finest  universities 
and  much  of  the  best  production  capa- 
bility in  this  Nation.  Yet  when  it  comes 
to  Government  facilities  and  contracts, 
the  Midwest  is  getting  shortchanged. 
This  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to 
highly  technical  research  facilities,  of 
which  the  planned  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission accelerator  is  the  best  current 
example. 

Inequities  are  uncomfortable  and  un- 
pleasant, particularly  if  they  are  as  un- 
justified and  unexplainable  as  are  those 
affecting  our  State  of  Indiana  and  the 
entire  Midwest. 

The  Midwest  has  demonstrated  Its 
talent  and  capabilities.  I  certainly  think 
it  is  about  time  that  it  has  a  chance  to 
put  them  to  maximum  use. 

If  Indiana  is  bypassed  in  the  location 
of  the  AEC  accelerator,  it  will  not  be  a 
competitive  decision,  but  pure  power  pol- 
itics. I  fear  at  this  time  that  the  degree 
of  competition  involved  in  this  project 
will  result  in  a  political  judgment. 

The  State  of  Indiana — and  the  entire 
Midwest — will  be  watching  and  awaiting 
this  decision  with  interest.  Should  this 
installation  go  to  Texas — or  another  po- 
litically "correct"  area — our  worst  sus- 
picions will  be  confirmed. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  1, 1965 

The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Rev.  William  J.  Cumbie,  executive  sec- 
retary. Mount  Vernon  Baptist  Associa- 
tion, Alexandria,  Va.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

0  God,  Thou  art  my  God,  I  seek  Thee, 
My  soul  thirsts  for  Thee; 
My  flesh  faints  for  Thee, 
As  in  a  dry  and  weary  land  where  no 
water  is. 


So  I  have  looked  upon  Thee  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, beholding  Thy  power  and 
glory. 

Because  Thy  steadfast  love  is  better  than 
life. 

My  lips  will  praise  Thee. 

So  I  will  bless  Thee  as  long  as  I  live; 

I  will  lift  up  my  hands  and  call  on  Thy 
name.— Psalm  63:  1-4  (RSV). 

Almighty  and  eternal  God,  our  Heav- 
enly Father,  we  have  received  all  good 
and  perfect  gifts  from  Thee.  We  raise 
our  voices  in  praise  and  thariksgiving  to 
Thee.    Be  unto  us  this  day  a  very  pres- 


ent help;  give  us  that  spirit  o(f  truth  and 
the  love  that  makes  us  men  and  women 
after  Thine  own  heart.  Deliver  us  from 
the  temptation  to  be  wise  in  our  own  con- 
ceits. Lead  us  into  that  genuine  trust 
in  Thee  that  sees  all  of  life  as  a  steward- 
ship of  Thy  blessings.  Cause  us,  we 
pray,  to  be  instruments  of  Thy  peace 
that  men  and  nations  may  learn  to  live 
together  more  perfectly.  Let  Thy  pres- 
ence hallow  these  halls  and  sanctify  these 
Thy  servants,  that  Thy  kingdom  may 
come  and  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  heaven.  Through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord  we  pray.    Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  mes:.age  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  1384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
Zissu;  and 

H.R.  6726.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
S.  Perrigo. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  1778.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  create  a  Board  for  the  Con- 
demnation of  Insanitary  Buildings  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  May  1,  1906,  as  amended; 

H.R.3141.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  Improve  the  educa- 
tional quality  of  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, and  osteopathy,  to  authorize  grants 
under  that  act  to  such  schools  for  the  award- 
ing of  scholarships  to  needy  students,  and  to 
extend  expiring  provisions  of  that  act  for 
student  loans  and  for  aid  In  construction 
of  teaching  facilities  for  students  In  such 
schools  and  schools  for  other  health  profes- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  3314.  An  act  to  require  premarital  ex- 
aminations in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5597.  An  act  to  relieve  physicians  of 
liability  for  negligent  medical  treatment  at 
the  scene  of  an  accident  in  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

H  R.  9042.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Im- 
plemenUxtion  of  the  Agreement  Concerning 
AutomoUve  Products  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  Canada,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H  R.  9985.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  man- 
d  itory  reporting  by  physicians  and  hospitals 
or  similar  institutions  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia of  injuries  caused  by  firearms  or  other 
dangerous  weapons;  and 

H.R.  10304.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory reporting  by  physicians  and  institu- 
tions In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  certain 
physical  abuse  of  children. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  9042)  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  for  the  Implementation  of 
the  Agreement  Concerning  Automotive 
Products  Between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  Canada,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana. Mr.  Smathers.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  and  Mr.  Carlson  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles.  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  1314.  An  act  to  amend  the  Street  Read- 
justment Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  so 
as  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  close  all  or  part  of  a 
street,  road,  highway,  or  alley  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  an  approved  rede- 


velopment or  vu-ban  renewal  plan,  without 
regard  to  the  notice  provisions  of  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1719.  An  act  to  authorize  compensation 
for  overtime  work  performed  by  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
and  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Police  force, 
and  the  White  House  Police  force,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
89-187,  appointed  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Doug- 
las, Mr.  MuNDT,  and  Mr.  Miller  as 
members,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of 
the  Father  Marquette  Tercentenary 
Commission. 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AUTOMOTIVE    PRODUCTS    ACT    OF 
1965 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  bill  (H.R.  9042)  to  provide 
for  the  implementation  of  the  Agreement 
Concerning  Automotive  Products  Be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government 
of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  title  of  the  blU. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


AUTOMOTIVE    PRODUCTS    ACT    OF 
1965 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas to  send  the  bill  H.R.  9042  to  con- 
ference? [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Mills,  King  of  Cali- 
fornia, BocGS,  Keogh,  Byrnes  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Curtis,  and  Utt. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present.  Evidently,  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

fRoU  No.  344] 

.'Vdatr  GiUlgan  Murray 

Addafcbo  Goodell  Nix 

Anderson.  Ill  Grabowskl  Ottlnger 

Andrews,  Hagan.  Ga.  Powell 

George  W.  Halleck  Redlln 

Andrews.  Hanley  Resnlck 

Glenn  Hansen,  Iowa  Reuss 

Asplna'.l  Hardy  Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Blatnlk  Harsha  Rivers,  Alaska 

Bolton  Hays  Rivers,  S.C. 

Bonner  Hf^bert  Roblson 

Bray  Henderson  Roncallo 

Burton,  Utah  Holifl^ld  Roudobush 

CahiU  Hosmer  Rumsfeld 

Callaway  Johnson,  Okla.   Scheuer 

Carev  Keogh  Scott 

Carter  Kornegay  Shipley 

Celler  Laird  Smith,  Iowa 

Ciaujen,  Latta  Springer 

Don  H.  Lindsay  Steed 

Coltr.er  Long:.  La.  Sweeney 

Cooley  McCulloch  Tnomas 

Craley  '  Mackle  Thompson,  N.J. 

Dawson  Martin,  Ala.  Thompson,  Tex. 

Dorn  Martin,  Mass.  Toll 

Dow  Matthews  Tupper 

Duncan,  Oreg.  May  Utt 

Dyal  MtchPl  Willis 

Evlns.  Tenn.  Mlze  Wilson,  Bob 

Flno  Mo.tiaa  Wyatt 

Flynt  Morris  Yates 

Frellnghuysen  Morse 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  339 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 


LIBRARY    OP    CONGRESS — JAMES 
MADISON  MEMORIAL  BUILDING 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  642)  to  au- 
thorize the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
construct  the  third  Library  of  Congress 
building  in  Square  No.  732  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  be  named  the  James 
Madison  Memorial  Building  and  to  con- 
tain the  Madison  Memorial  Hall,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMrrTEE    OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  642) ,  with  Mr.  Weltner  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kun- 
kel]  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  is  privileged 
to  bring  before  you  today  House  Joint 
Resolution  642  authorizing  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  to  construct  the  third 
Library  of  Congress  building  on  square 
No.  732,  to  be  named  the  James  Madison 
Memorial  Building  and  to  contain  a 
Madison  Memorial  Hall  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Before  explaining  the  need  for  this 
very  important  structure,  I  would  first 
like  to  thank  all  of  the  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  for 
their  sincere  efforts  in  reporting  out  this 
resolution,  and  I  particularly  want  to 
commend  our  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Mai-yland  [Mr.  Fallon],  and  the 
ranking  minority  Member  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  KUNKEL]  for  their  interest  in 
this  proposal  and  for  their  help.  I  want 
to  thank  our  beloved  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK] .  and  the  members  of  his  House 
OfBce  Building  Commission  for  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  a  third  Library  of 
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Congress  building;  and  I  wish  also  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Burleson],  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library, 
and  also  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Rules,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith],  who 
was  instrumental  in  getting  the  James 
Madison  Memorial  program  started. 
Without  the  help  of  all  these  gentlemen 
and  others  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  bring  to  you  today  a  bill  that  repre- 
sents a  clear  compromise  of  different 
views  that  once  prevailed,  concerning 
this  new  proposed  building. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  explain  to  my 
colleagues  today  the  dire  need  for  im- 
mediate action  to  construct  a  third  Li- 
brary of  Congress  building  on  square 
No.  732,  that  is  located  just  east  of  the 
Cannon  House  Office  Building.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  need  is  great  and  the 
hour  is  late.  The  Library  of  Congress  is 
bulging  at  the  seams  and  has  been,  for 
too  many  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  is  not  an  ordinary 
library.  It  has  a  long,  historical  tradi- 
tion in  our  national  background.  It  is 
used  today  by  scholars  and  students 
from  all  the  corners  of  the  earth. 

The  collections  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress number  well  over  44  million  items. 
The  two  buildings  that  now  house  the 
Library  are  wholly  inadequate  and  as  a 
result  the  Library  was  forced  to  move 
118  million  printed  catalog  cards  and  510 
staff  members  into  85,000  square  feet  of 
.space  in  the  Navy  Yard  Annex,  which 
is  more  than  1  mile  from  the  Library. 
A  small  aircraft  paint  hangar  is  also  be- 
ing utilized  in  the  general  depot  in  Mid- 
dle River,  Md.,  50  miles  from  the  Library. 
Even  Vvith  this  additional  scattered 
space,  I  have  here  today  photographs 
of  the  deplorable  conditions  existing  in 
the  two  Library  buildings  here  on  Capi- 
tol Hill.  Many  of  the  I'ooms  are  window- 
less,  cellar  areas;  the  books  in  many 
areas  are  stacked  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling ;  and  passageways  are  so  crowded 
that  only  one  person  at  a  time  can  move 
through  the  corridors.  Here  is  a  photo- 
graph showing  that  on  the  second  floor 
exhibition  hall  much  of  the  exhibition 
area  that  once  housed  documents  per- 
taining to  the  Presidents,  the  rough 
draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  other  historic  displays  has  now  been 
crowded  out  by  shelves,  books,  and  work 
space.  This  makes  work  very  diflBcult 
and  is  certainly  unsightly. 

With  every  school,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  thousands  of  students  and 
scholars  from  all  over  the  world  using 
this  facility,  the  problem  is  growing 
worse  by  the  day.  The  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  that  provides  valuable  as- 
sistance to  Members  of  Congress  is 
crowded  into  an  almost  unbearable  work 
area  as  depicted  by  the  photograph  be- 
fore you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  talk  all  after- 
noon about  the  dire  need  for  the  third 
Library  of  Congress  building.  I  am  sure 
if  any  of  my  colleagues  have  not  been 
over  for  an  inspection  of  the  two  exist- 
ing buildings  they  will  become  convinced 
immediately  upon  such  an  inspection. 
In  addition  to  the  need  for  a  third  Li- 


brary building,  the  Congress  has  ex- 
pressed its  desire  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions to  provide  a  fitting  memorial  to 
James  Madison,  the  fourth  President  of 
the  United  States  who  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  Founding  Fathers.  James 
Madison  rightly  deserves  to  be  honored 
by  the  Nation  for  which  he  struggled  so 
diligently.  The  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Smith],  and  others  introduced 
legislation  that  would  provide  a  James 
Madison  Memorial  building  on  square 
No.  732.  Others  had  proposed  that  a 
simple  addition  of  the  Library  be  built 
on  square  No.  732  and  still  others  pro- 
posed that  the  site  be  preserved  for  a 
future  fourth  House  Office  Building. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  proposal 
before  you  today  would  authorize  a  build- 
ing embodying  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
various  views  expressed.  We  propose  to 
construct  a  third  Library  building  with 
a  suitable  hall  set  aside  for  the  express 
purpose  of  honoring  James  Madison.  It 
will  be  called  the  James  Madison  Hall. 
And,  in  addition,  we  propose  to  name  the 
building — Library  of  Congress,  James 
Madison  Memorial  Building.  We  feel 
this  will  suitably  honor  this  great  cham- 
pion of  freedom  and  at  the  same  time 
take  care  of  the  pressing  Library  of  Con- 
gress needs.  We  also  propose  that  the 
building  be  set  back  from  the  property 
line  a  sufficient  distance  in  order  to  have 
proper  landscaping  and  shrubbery 
around  the  building  to  break  the  mo- 
notony of  a  mass  complex  of  stone 
buildings  in  one  general  area.  We 
thereby  feel  we  can  help  beautify  the 
Capitol  and  provide  a  suitable  structure. 

It  is  now  tentatively  contemplated 
that  four  stories  be  below  the  ground  and 
eight  stories  above. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  body  has 
passed  a  similar  resolution  giving  juris- 
diction for  drawing  the  design  plans  to 
the  General  Services  Administration.  We 
felt  that  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
under  the  guidance  of  the  House  Office 
Building  Commission,  the  Senate  Office 
Building  Commission,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library,  and  a  commit- 
tee to  be  designated  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  will  adequately 
insure  that  a  suitable  building  design 
will  be  offered.  This  should  take  care 
of  any  criticism  that  has  been  directed 
at  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  The 
other  body  also  provided  only  $500,000 
for  the  preparation  of  plans  and  did  not 
place  a  maximum  cost  on  the  building. 
Our  committee  felt  that  we  should 
place  a  maximum  cost  on  this  building 
and  the  resolution  before  you  authorizes 
a  maximum  of  $75  million  which  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  preparing  plans,  archi- 
tects fees,  and  so  forth.  We  all  recall 
the  experience  with  the  Rayburn  Build- 
ing where  the  cost  kept  going  up  and 
up,  and  we  felt  that  a  maximum  limit 
should  be  placed  in  the  bill.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  other  body  will  accept  this 
feeling  so  everyone  will  know  what  the 
new  Library  of  Congress  Building  will 
cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  President  Johnson  said 
in  signing  the  Education  Act  this  year: 

As  a  son  of  a  tenant  farmer,  I  know  that 
education  is  the  only  valid  passport  from 
poverty. 


I  say  to  you  in  closing  that  the  Library 
of  Congress  is  doing  as  much  for  educa- 
tion, particularly  higher  education,  as 
any  institution  in  the  world.  To  do  less 
than  give  them  adequate  working  space 
will  only  impede,  not  broaden,  the  op- 
portunities for  a  good  education  we  are 
trying  so  hard  to  give  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  outstanding  Librar- 
ian of  Congress,  Dr.  L.  Quincy  Mumford, 
made  a  very  impressive  statement  be- 
fore our  committee  and,  among  other 
things,  had  this  to  say  in  support  of  the 
third  Library  building: 

Historically  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
been  a  source  of  pride  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  American  people.  It  has  been  a  center 
of  learning  and  a  sjrmbol  of  this  Nation's 
grand  heritage. 

It  Is,  I  believe,  of  primary  Importance  that 
this  institution  which  constitutes  a  unique 
natural  resource  which  has  been  nurtured  by 
the  Congress,  continue  to  be  such  a  center. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  today  finalize  ac- 
tion on  House  Joint  Resolution  642  and 
continue  to  preserve  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress as  a  symbol  of  this  Nation's  grand 
heritage,  and  at  the  same  time  justly 
honor  our  great  fourth  President,  James 
Madison.  I  hope  every  colleague  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  support  this  worth- 
while program. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  The  gentleman  is 
aware  of  my  suggestion  that  perhaps  we 
have  an  oversupply  of  concrete  and 
stone  in  this  particular  neighborhood 
and,  in  the  tradition  of  great  city  plan- 
ning, that  it  might  be  highly  desirable 
to  preserve  the  green  area  we  now  have 
east  of  the  Cannon  Building  as  an  at- 
tractive breathing-space  and  to  use  other 
space  for  this  proposed  new  building. 
I  appeared  before  the  committee  chaired 
by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee and  I  want  to  say  his  ideas  have 
been  embodied  in  this  proposal.  We  do 
propose  to  set  back  from  the  property 
line  a  sufficient  distance  in  order  that  we 
can  landscape  and  beautify  the  sur- 
roundings to  give,  if  you  please,  some 
green  to  what  otherwise  would  be  a  mass 
of  stone  buildings.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  do  not  agree  that 
my  ideas  have  been  followed  out.  The 
committee  did  not  agree  with  me,  and 
that  it  is  within  its  right  is  perfectly 
understandable  to  me.  However,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  can  give 
some  assurance  that  there  will  be  an  at- 
tempt made  in  the  design  of  this  building 
to  maintain  at  least  a  modicum  of  the 
open  space  that  we  do  have  there  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  will  be  done.  That  is  why 
we  are  going  down  approximately  four 
stories  in  order  to  get  the  useful  space 
and  still  be  able  to  move  back  sufficiently 
to  do  the  job  that  the  gentleman  wants 
done. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Does  this  appear  in 
the  report? 

Mr.  GRAY.  It  does  appear  in  the  re- 
port.   I  can  assure  you  as  chairman  of 
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the  Subcommittee  on  PubUc  Buildings 
and  Grounds  tliat  we  will  follow  this 
matter  to  make  sure.  Plus  we  have  the 
oversight  committees  that  I  mentioned 
before:  namely,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  u'brary,  the  House  Office  Building 
Commission,  the  Senate  Office  Building 
Commission,  and  a  select  committee 
from  the  National  Institute  of  Architects, 
and  I  am  sure  all  of  us  join  the  gentle- 
man in  his  opinion. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  his  committee  has  given 
consideration  to  where  another  House 
office  building  would  be  located  in  the 
event  Congress  should  in  the  future  de- 
cide to  have  a  fourth  House  office  build- 
ing. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  will  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  that  we 
also  appreciate  his  appearance  before 
the  committee.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  gentleman  proposes  that  we  con- 
struct a  fourth  House  office  building  on 
Square  No.  732  just  east  of  the  Cannon 
House  Office  Building.  We  felt  the  need 
at  the  moment  is  for  a  third  Library  of 
Congress  building  and  a  suitable  memo- 
rial for  President  James  Madison. 

But.  I  am  sure  you  realize  that  the 
Congressional  Hotel  and  that  area  could 
be  made  available  for  a  fourth  House 
office  building,  if  and  when  we  reach  the 
time  when  we  feel  we  need  it.  I  can  as- 
sure the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  If 
the  need  arises  and  if  I  am  here,  and  if 
I  am  chairman  of  this  particular  sub- 
committee, I  feel  that  sympathetic  con- 
sideration will  b^  given  to  the  views  of 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  One  suggestion  I  made 
before  the  gentleman's  committee  was 
that  in  the  event  the  Madison  Memorial 
Library  is  constructed,  and  I  assume  it 
will  be  and  I  certainly  will  not  oppose 
anything  for  James  Madison.  I  hope  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  location  at 
some  proper  place  of  that  very  appro- 
priate phrase  that  James  Madison  was 
the  author  of  and  which  is  used  in  the 
American  creed,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  which 
has  been  used  hundreds  of  times,  the 
phrase  being.  "Our  form  of  government, 
a  democracy  in  a  republic." 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  that  correctly 
represents  the  form  of  government  we 
have.  I  hope  some  conspicuous  and  prom- 
inent place  will  be  found  for  the  place- 
ment of  that  phrase. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's suggestions  and  I  suggest  that 
since  he  is  sitting  next  to  the  very  dis- 
tingiiished  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith  1,  he  discuss  the  matter  with  him, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  Is  a 
prominent  member  of  the  James  Madison 
Memorial  Commission.  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  will  be  glad  to  con- 
sider the  suggestions  raised  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  Join  those  who  have  commended  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]  and 
the  committee  for  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

This  extra  space  for  the  Library  of 
Congress,  of  course,  is  needed. 

Furthermore,  we  do  not  have  any- 
where in  the  United  States  an  adequate 
memorial  to  one  of  the  greatest  men  in 
the  early  history  of  this  Republic,  the 
father  of  the  Constitution,  the  man  who 
had  more  to  do  with  writing  the  Con- 
stitution and  persuading  the  American 
people  and  the  American  States  to  ratify 
It.  than  any  other  one  man. 

He  was  one  of  the  great  scholars  of  his 
day;  perhaps,  the  greatest  scholar  at  the 
Constitution  Convention. 

This  is  an  appropriate  memorial  to  a 
great  man  and.  certainly.  It  Is  a  needed 
addition  to  the  Ubrary  of  Congress.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  for 
what  they  have  done. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  .hank  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the 
majority  leader,  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
this  bill  will  pass  unanimously. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  a 
very  valuable  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  yielding  to  me. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  and  support 

this  bill.  ,  ^. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  joint  resolution 
not  only  meets  an  urgent  need  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  but  also  honors  one 
of  the  authentic  heroes  of  our  Nation's 
earliest  history. 

The  contribution  of  James  Madison  to 
constitutional  government  is  unparal- 
leled in  our  history.  No  other  American 
had  more  to  do  with  the  framing  of  the 
immortal  docvunent  termed  by  Glad- 
stone "the  greatest  piece  of  work  ever 
struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain 
and  purpose  of  man." 

To  us  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  it  seems  particularly  appropriate 
to  memorialize  this  great  American 
statesman  and  scholar  in  the  maimer 
and  form  proposed  by  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, authorizing  a  substantial  and  long- 
needed  Improvement  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

I  hope  the  resolution  will  be  over- 
whelmingly approved. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
ported this  bill  In  the  committee,  first, 
because  the  amendment  with  reference 
to  the  top  limitation  of  money  was 
adopted,  and  the  taxpayers  will  have 
some  estimate  as  to  what  this  cost  is  go- 


ing to  be.  We  did  not  do  that  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Raybum  House  Office 
Building  or  the  so-called  third  House 
office  building. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  9  years  ago  I 
made  the  same  request  concerning  that 
building,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  would 
have  been  In  such  hot  water  If  we  had 
done  the  same  thing  with  reference  to 
that  building. 

Second.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  delighted 
to  see  that  the  proposal  that  was  made 
when  this  bill  was  first  introduced,  that 
this  should  be  a  utilitarian  building,  has 
been  agreed  to  and  that  this  area  of  the 
Capital  should  not  be  used  for  a  one- 
purpose  memorial-type  building;  that  if 
we  are  going  to  use  areas  here  on  Capitol 
Hill,  that  use  should  be  utilitarian. 

If — and  I  believe  it  is  proper  In  this  In- 
stance to  have  four  memorials,  they 
should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  legis- 
lative activities  and  should  be  utilitarian 
buildings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  and  the  committee 
upon  coming  to  that  obvious  necessity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  spend 
that  much  money,  it  should  be  spent  on 
a  building  that  can  be  used.  This  build- 
ing is  badly  needed  as  an  addition  to  the 
Library  of  Congress.  There  is  not  any 
question  about  that. 

The  Madison  Memorial  Is  likewise  a 
good  objective,  and  the  setting  of  a 
limitation  of  a  maximum  amount  of 
money  to  be  spent  thereon  Is  In  my  opin- 
ion logical.  But  I  would  hope,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  that  In 
the  discussion  of  this  building  we  do  not 
get  any  commitments  or  any  suggestions 
of  commitments  relating  to  a  fourth 
House  office  building.  I  do  not  believe 
the  taxpayers  yet  have  digested  the  $125 
million  third  House  office  building.  I 
would  suggest  that  any  discussion  re- 
lating to  a  fourth  House  office  building 
at  this  time  would  be  the  most  prejudicial 
discussion  that  could  take  place  relating 
to  this  building. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  regarding  location,  that 
the  Congressional  Hotel  and  that  entire 
block  Is  available  for  futvu-e  expansion, 
and  has  already  been  committed,  and 
the  purchase  of  it.  It  has  already  been 
purchased  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

They  have  the  building  and  I  would 
expect  If  we  are  going  to  put  In  an  under- 
ground garage,  I  do  not  think  the  tax- 
payers would  object  too  much  If  they 
did  something  above  the  ground  with 
that  space  If  It  gets  crowded  and  there 
is  a  need  for  more  space  to  be  used. 

I  think  to  talk  about  a  fourth  House 
building  at  this  time,  knowing  the  other 
one  cost  far  more  than  It  should.  Is  go- 
ing to  prejudice  the  entire  consideration 
of  this  legislation  and  not  help  it  a  bit 
In  my  opinion. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  very  much  for  his  help 
with  this  matter. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  The  gentleman 
made  reference  to  the  fact  that  this  bill 
very  clearly  fixes  a  ceiling  on  the  total 
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expenditure  for  construction.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  also  made  reference 
to  this  ceiling.  This  Is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  me.  We  know  of  the  situation 
that  occurred  In  connection  with  the 
construction  of  the  Raybum  Building. 
I  think  we  all  understand  that  the  Image 
of  the  Congress  was  not  exactly  improved 
by  that  operation.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman could  spell  out  rather  specifically 
wherein  the  bill  would  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  construction  cost  to  go  above 
$75  million.  This  is  a  point  upon  which 
I  want  to  be  certain,  before  I  vote  In 
support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man raising  the  question  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  answer  it. 

But  before  I  do,  let  me  again  say,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer] 
suggested  this  amendment  which  the 
committee  adopted.  I  think  he  made  a 
very  valuable  contribution  and  if  you 
will  refer  to  page  7  of  the  bill,  section  3, 
you  will  see  this  language: 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed — 

And  I  would  repeat — not  to  exceed — 

$75  million  to  construct  the  building  au- 
thorized by  this  joint  resolution  Including 
the  preparation  of  all  necessary  designs, 
plans,  and  specifications. 

So  this  Is  a  definite  prohibition  against 
spending  any  more  money  than  $75 
million. 

I  might  say  in  that  connection  that 
when  the  estimates  were  given — and 
these  were  preliminary  estimates — they 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  this  build- 
ing was  going  to  be  about  $72,500,000. 
We  feel  that  $75  million  will  do  an 
adequate  job  for  a  12-story  building 
with  4  stories  below  and  8  stories 
above  the  ground,  and  that  this  will 
be  adequate  to  take  care  of  all  the 
costs  Incidental  to  the  design,  plans,  and 
construction. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Suppose  the 
building  were  half  completed  and  that 
the  Architect  and  the  contractors  were 
to  report  that  there  were  hidden  costs 
or  certain  things  arising  that  they  had 
not  anticipated,  and  that  they  had  to 
have  another  $10  million  in  order  to  do 
the  job  properly,  without  creating  a 
monstrosity.  Of  course,  at  such  a  point 
we  would  not  be  free  agents  to  turn 
their  request  down.  And  knowing  the 
way  that  we  usually  respond  to  such  a 
situation,  we  would  probably  give  them 
the  extra  $10  million.  But  I  would  like 
to  be  assured  that  that  will  not  occur,  so 
that  we  will  not  be  put  In  a  situation 
where  we  will  have  to  make  that  choice. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  raises  a 
good  point.  Of  course,  that  is  one  of 
the  imponderables  of  construction  and 
I  do  not  foresee  that  any  such  thing  will 
happen.  As  chairman  of  the  Buildings 
and  Grounds  Subcommittee,  they  would 
have  to  justify  any  such  action  and  I 
certainly  would  have  to  justify  It  before 
I  could  recommend  It  to  the  House.  I 
certainly  would  have  to  know  that  it 
was  justified  and  I  know  that  I  speak 
for  every  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Fallon]  is  seated  in  the  Chamber 


and  I  am  sure  he  would  agree  that  we 
would  not  entertain  any  requests  for  ad- 
ditional funds  for  this  building  unless  It 
were  absolutely  essential. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  in  view  of  all  this 
concern  about  Increased  costs,  I  cer- 
tainly trust  that  McCloskey  is  not  the 
contractor. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Fallon],  the  hard  working  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  the  skillful  manner  in  which  he  has 
conducted  this  project,  and  not  only  in 
the  subcommittee  but  before  the  full 
committee  and  also  commend  him  on 
the  magnificent  job  he  is  doing  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  this  morning. 

Of  course,  the  gentleman  has  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  committee 
and  I  certainly  hope  the  House  will 
agree  with  the  committee  and  pass  this 
bill  today. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  again  point  out  what  an 
effective  and  helpful  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  he  has  been  with  these 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  consumed  23  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hearings  on  this  proposal  before  Chair- 
man Gray's  committee  before  which  I 
testified  was  in  the  Raybum  Building 
September  8, 1965.  My  testimony  was  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Grat.  The  Chair  would  like  to  call  our 
distinguished  friend  and  chairman  of  the 
Important  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, another  great  Texan,  Wright  Patman. 
Win  you  come  forward  Mr.  Patman? 

Mr.  Patman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gray.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you  as 
a  witness  this  morning. 

Mr.  Patman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE 
or  TEXAS 

Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  noted 
with  some  amazement  the  efforts  being  ex- 
erted by  some  outside  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  decide  what  should  be  done 
with  House  properties  known  as  Square  No. 
732,  the  land  located  just  east  of  the  Cannon 
Building. 

During  the  last  few  years,  there  have  been 
a  series  of  proposals  to  use  this  property, 
the  latest  being  called  the  so-called  compro- 
mise scheme,  to  cover  the  block  with  a 
building  combining  the  James  Madison  Me- 
morial and  the  third  Library  of  Congress 
buUding. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  a  memorial  to  our 
fourth  President  and  great  statesman,  James 


Madison.  He  deserves  to  be  memorialized 
just  as  were  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln, 
and  others. 

Likewise,  I  am  not  opposed  to  a  third  Li- 
brary of  Congress  building.  It  is  urgently 
needed  and  long  overdue.  But  I  am  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  granting  a  building  few  these 
facilities  up  against  the  Cannon  Building. 

However,  when  the  Madison  Library  or 
Madison  Memorial  Building  is  constructed,  I 
hope  there  Is  this  phrase  put  over  that  build- 
ing, which  I  think  causes  Madison  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  men  in  history.  When  he 
said,  "Oftentime  we  discuss  whether  our 
country  is  a  democracy  or  whether  It  is  a  re- 
public." James  Madison  said  that  "Ovir  covm- 
try  is  a  democracy  In  a  republic."  So  that 
would  be  a  suitable  inscription  to  go  on  any- 
thing connected  with  James  Madison,  "a 
democracy  in  a  repubUc." 

The  reason  for  my  comments  is  so  simple 
it  should  be  readily  understood  by  anyone. 
We  will  need  this  property  as  a  site  of  a 
fourth  House  Office  Building. 

Anyone  who  will  look  at  a  map  of  the 
Capitol  grounds  and  surrounding  areas 
should  be  able  to  recognize  that  Square  No. 
732  is  the  only  logical  place  for  such  a  build- 
ing to  meet  the  ever-increasing  workload  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

When  Square  No.  732  was  acquired,  there 
was  no  commitment  for  the  House  Office 
Building  Commission  or  anyone  else  that 
this  property  would  be  used  for  a  Library  of 
Congress  or  a  James  Madison  Memorial. 

I  happen  to  know  a  little  something  about 
that,  because  I  had  bought  and  remodeled 
and  fixed  up  a  home  which  I  thought  we 
would  use  from  here  on  out;  but  it  was  taken 
along  with  the  other,  which  was  aU  right;  If 
It  was  needed  for  public  use,  it  was  all  right 
with  me.  But  I  was  an  Interested  party  and 
I  kept  up  with  what  was  going  on. 

At  that  time  the  late  Speaker.  Sam  Ray- 
burn  was  chairman  of  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing Commission,  and  he  told  me  on  numer- 
ous occasions  that  he  did  not  intend  to  let 
any  building  be  constructed  on  that  prop- 
erty which  would  preclude  its  use  as  a  site 
for  further  office  facilities  for  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  House  Office  Building 
Commission  did  agree  to  permit  construc- 
tion of  a  Madison  Memorial  on  a  small  por- 
tion— on  a  small  portion — of  this  2-block 
area  with  underground  space  for  the  Library 
of  Congress.  Tnis  development,  however, 
was  designed  so  that  a  future  three-sided 
building  for  the  House  could  be  constructed 
along  i'irst  Street,  C  Street,  and  Second 
Street.  Later,  the  House  Office  Buildmg 
Commission  formally  confirmed  this  agree- 
ment on  at  least  two  occasions. 

Now  we  are  told  that  the  whole  area 
should  be  given  over  to  a  Library  of  Con- 
gress-Madison Memorial  Building,  thus 
blocking  for  all  time  expansion  of  the  House 
faciUties  to  the  east,  and  violating  the  con- 
cept outlined  by  me,  by  the  late  Speaker 
wnen  he  said  that  this  property  should  be 
preserved  primarily  for  future  expansion  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  area  would  make 
a  reasonably  good  site  for  a  third  Library 
building.  But  even  those  committed  to 
short-range  planning  should  recognize  that 
it  would  be  folly  to  spread  library  facilities 
into  that  square  which  so  logically  lends  it- 
self to  Houjse  expansion. 

If  we  examine  the  Capitol  Grounds  prop- 
erties, we  immediately  wonder  why  the  Madi- 
son Memorial  covUd  not  be  put  in  some  of 
the  park  areas  to  the  north  of  the  Capitol,  in 
the  senate  Office  buildings.  There  seems  to 
be  plenty  of  open  land  in  that  area;  whereas 
there  has  been  no  such  comparable  expan- 
sion on  the  House  side. 

As  for  the  third  Library  of  Congress,  cer- 
tainly any  additional  faculties  should  go  to 
the  east  of  the  present  Library  BuUding. 

As  proposed  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Library  in  April  1962  by  the  Architect  of 
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^  V.        ♦>,»♦  «.o  H«  Tir.t  <7Up  It  UD     And  do  not  gets  the  contract  and  does  the  work,  too 

the  Capitol,  after  careful  -t^^les  authorized  Jope  ^^^\-  fact  thfu  was '  palS  for  out  Lany  of  the  other  architects  are  too  quick 

bv    the    Con:?ress    and    conducted    by    com-  overiooK  "^^^f"  ';"'*;    ^  f     ^^  to  heap  unjustified  criticism  upon  him.    I 

pLnt  architects  and  engineers,  square  Na  ^'/^^  f^'^f^^^%«r^JiJ"'Salrman.  am    su?e    that    as    a    profusion     architects 

732  properties  were  acquired   and  paid  for  . .  ^f  °„  ""^^^^^^.J^ff  ^j^^^  the  Senate  on  office  represent  and  observe  the  highest  standards 

under  the  Additional  House  Office  Buildings  ^^^J^^^^^^^^^^^^J^^j^the  House  have  6.128  of  ethical  conduct,  and  I  am  sure  that  archU 

Act.     And  this  property  is  under  the  con-  JJ Jf;^ '?^,^«'?St?  Is  glv!ng  ?he  benefit  of  tects  generally  are  not  guilty  of  this  prac 

trol  of  the  House  Office  Building  Commls-  ^^;^"®J'*^\i,^riB  not  exactly  office  space,  tlce.     However.    It    Is    not    uncommon    for 

slon.  Chaired  by  our  beloved  and  respected  J^JJ^^^f ^'^^.^^^'o^'p^^son  ^  with  the  Sen-  many  architects  to  quickly  point  out  and 

Speaker.  Hon.  John  W.  McCormack.  serving  but  the  «ame  ^°^PJ"  ^^^  ^^tlclze  anything  that  the  architect  selected 

with  the  dean  of  the  House.  EMANUEL  CHXER.  ^^-  j^f^^i^^l^^^    twice   as  much.     And  I  for  the  Job  as  accomplished, 

and  our  colleague.  Hon.  Charles  E.  Goodixi.  f"  /^TJi^'^^^lV^  the  average  House         The  Rayburn  Building  Is  built    to  last  a 

1  urge  the  Commission  to  take  whatever  r^^Pf^"^'^"\^,,|^f  1=  lust  about  as  busy  as  long  period  of  time.  If  the  cost  were  amor- 
action  IS  necessary  to  reserve  this  property  f^^'^^^J^'S^'^^^'ati?  tlz^  over  the  long  period  of  time  the  build- 
for  the  future  needs  of  the  House  of  Repre-  the  average  ^"^^^"^^-^  ^„^  Capitol.  Ing  will  last.  It  would  be  very  small  and  in- 
sentatlves.  Such  action  Is  dictated  by  com-  Vashinaton  D  C  July  7  1965.  significant  In  comparison  to  the  cost  of  other 
monsense   and   good  planning,   according  to                wrtcht  Patman      '     '    "'  Goverment  buildings. 

my  viewpoint.  Housrof  Representatives,  A  buUdlng  with  this  immense  space  and 

Now.   may   I  suggest   to   my  friends,   the  "°"^^„%ll^n  1  footage  Is.  of  course,  not  a  minor  undertak- 

members   of    this   dlstlngiilshed   committee.  *^"^'"^_\'?congressma^^    The  following  In-  ing.     Much    has    been    said   about   Its   cost 

that  we   need   this   area   right  now.     It  Is  J^ J'  _       furnished  pursuant  to  your  re-  that.  I  find,  conflicts  with  the  simple  truths 

more    of    an    emergency    for    the   House    of  J°"r^nfon^i  reSue^^^  or  arithmetic.     In  terms  of  cos1^-«86.400.000 

Representatives,   and  It  Is   more  urgent  for  cent  miormai  reque  u.  ^^  relation  to  Its  35.266.000  cubic  feet— this 

the  House  of  Representatives  use  than  It  Is  q^oss  apace  provided  for  operation  of  i>enaie  ^^^  Rayburn  House  Office  Building  may  be 

for  the  Library  of  Confess.  and  Home  in  the  five  office  butiaings  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  extravagance,  but  a  sound 

Now.    we    have    always    recognized    from  Gross  jj^y  ^nd  a  solid  success  from  every  aspect 

Constitution  Avenue  to  C  Street  on  the  other  square  ^f  fiduciary  common  sense, 

side  of  the  Capitol.  Nojtheast.  Is  the  Sen-  Building    (excluding   ga-       f^f  cost  not  excessivb 

ate-s  ^°'^«''?-^, ^.'^.^''^^•de'Sdence  A^nll         rage..— — - —       ^Jl •  f  ^  j^  truth  and  In  fact.  It  may  be  described 

;rrst"eet   SoutSt    w^thf  S^^^^^^  Longworth    BuUding.                               599.675  ^  ,  j,^^,^^  ,,  the  first  magnitude    except 

mafn      And   we  respected   each  other's  do-  Longworth   Building  Cafeteria  In  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^,^^31  financial 

*y^^t  J^t     This  18  the  first  time  that         Courtyard .--         13.3W»  language  of  the  1930'8  and  In  the  depressed 

Tere  is  an  Tttempt^  InvSton  by  outsiders  Rayburn  Building  (excluding  ga-  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^,  ,^^  ^^  p„l^^  the  eco- 

'nd  b?the  otheT'^bSy    whl^^  I  deplore.     I         rage) J^375^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Rayburn  did  so  much  to 

„J^  that  \t  iQ  rnmlne  to  that  pass.  „        .     ..^  redress.     For  example,  the  Supreme  Court  at 

'"^e  House  of  Repr'sen'taUves    lf^t  prop-  Total.    House    office    build-  ^^^^^^               ^^^^  ^„^,  ^  ,6  ,  ,^^,    ,,,t^ 

erl^takes    ca?e   of     he    help    tAat   the"^  435                     '^«^ "  ^J^!^  The  Old  Senate  Office  Building  would  cos 

Slbe^have  -wtbey  should  build  an-  ^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^...^^    ,,,.  ,3.50  ^^^^<J^J,«X    Jn^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

other  building  on  that  property  now.     It  Is  ^^^^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^    including  neered    bf?lllanUy  arcm^ectuf^d  monument 

needed  now.  cafeteria) 685. 2W  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^3.45  per  cubic  foot. 

But    in  addlt  on  to  that    I  t^"e^«  ««f  ^  old  Senate  Office  Building ^^- '^^^  on  the  square-foot  basis,  the  Supreme  Court 

ment  has  crystallized  greatly  In  the  House  01  .  ^                               ^j^    Senate    Office 

Skt  disservice   in   falling  to   provide   our-  able  but  the  net  usable  areas  would  average  so.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  mem- 

Slves  wUh  sufficient  adequate  professional  out  at  about  the  same  ratio  as  between  the  bers  of  this  subcommlttee-and  I  know  that 

helD  to  Klve  us  the  aid  necessary  to  prop-  House  and  Senate.                                    .       ^^  they    wUl-glve    very    careful    consideration 

erlv     to  nroperly-take  care  of  and  provide  The    areas    include    all    facilities    In    the  to  this  proposal  and  keeping  In  mind  that 

the  services   for    the    constituents    that   we  buildings,  except  garage  space.  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representative 

have    the    honor    to    represent.     I    feel   like  with  best  wishes.  I  am  need  that  building  now-need  that  building 

U  Is  costing  the  people  billions  of  dollars  a  sincerely  yours.  now.     It  is  more  urgent  for  all  the  people 

llir  ti^t  would  besaved  J-  Georgb  Stewart.  of  this  Nation  than  the  Library,  although  I 

^  M  !f  tVI  «Jpr,rrP    thev  have  two  admlnls-  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  am  for  the  Library  100  percent.     I  am  Just 

trat?7e  Assistants  and  e'enmorl    Hi  not  Remember.  In  our  State,  for  Instance.  Tex-  not  for  It  and  the  Madison  Memorial  at  this 

envi   th^m   for   that   at   all.     They   are   en-  as.   we   have   23   Representatives.     We   have  particular  place,  which  Is  on  the  domam  of 

titled  S)Tt      But  they  are  only  a  hundred  two   U.S.    Senators.     Well.    It   Is   something  the  House. 

Members  of  the  Senate,  and  they  are  bogged  you  would  expect,  that  people  are  naturally  go  I  want  to   thank  you  very  much  fcff 

do^  verv  aulckly  on  a  few  Issues:  whereas  closer  to  their  Representatives.     They  take  your  consideration  and  for  the  consideration 

here  we  have  435  Representatives  that  are  more  of  their  problems  up  with  their  Rep-  of  the  views  that  I  have  expressed. 

close  to  the  people  elected  every  2  years,  and  resentatlves   than    they    do   their    Senators.  ^r.  Gray.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 

the  people  look  to  this  body.  They  are  Just  closer  to  them.  Chairman,  for  taking  time  out  of  your  very 

I  find  myself  In  disagreement  with  my  dls-  And  when  you  take  23  Representatives  tak-  busy  schedule  to  come. 

tlneulshed  and  able  colleagues  who  want  to  mg  care  of  the  will  and  wishes  of  the  people  ^re    there    any    questions    on    my    right? 

change    our    Constitution    where    that    we  of    that    State.    Just   like    any    other   State.  Qn  my  left? 

would   be  elected  every  4   years   Instead  of  that  takes  the  load  off  of  Senators.     Natu-  j^  Blatnik.  No  questions.  Mr.  Chairman. 

every  2  years      I  have  always  opposed  that,  rally  the  Senators  could  not  do  all  of  It.  ^ut  I  certainly  want  to  commend  our  dear 

That  Is  not  new  with  me.  But  I  believe  that  you  will  find  that  the  friend   and  distinguished  chairman  for  the 

I    have    appeared    before    the    committees  average  House  Member  Is  Just  about  as  fully  yg^y  Impressive  statement  as  always,  and  it 

every    time    the   question    came    up.   except  occupied  as  the  average  Senator.     I  do  not  jg  ^  pleasure  to  have  you  here  this  morning. 

this  time  I  have  not  appeared  yetr— for  the  know  that  any  comparison  of  mall  has  ever  j^j.   chairman. 

reason  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  been  made,  and  certainly  I  would  not  be  In  j^^  Patman.  Thank  you.  sir. 

entitled   to   change   our   Government   every  favor  of  making  any.  because  we  do  not  want  j^     Gray.    Thank    you    very    much,    Mr. 

2  years.  If  there  is  a  bad  trend  In  Govern-  to  do  something  that  would  look  like  we  are  chairman. 

ment.     It  Is  too  long  to  wait  4  years,  and  investigating    otur   colleagues    or    the    other  ^^  Patman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

If  there  Is  a  bad  trend,  because  the  people  body  or  anything  like  that,  so  I  would  not  _,^,.„.,       „     /-.i,„i««or.T  vipld 

have  control  of  the  pursestrlngs  of  this  Na-  think  about  doing  such  a  thing.  Mr.  KUNKEL.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yieiQ 

tlbn  through  the  House  of  Representatives.  g^t  I   suspect.   If  the  facts  were  known,  g^ch   time   as   he   may   consume    to   ine 

since  certain   bills  can  only  be   Introduced  ^^^^  the  Members  of  the  House,  the  average  ggj^tleman  from  New  Jersey   [Mr.  WlD- 

In  the  House.    So  the  House  is  a  body  that  Member,  Is  Just  as  busy  as  the  average  Sen-  j^^^l] 

Is    closest    to    the    people,    and    the    people  ^tor.    And  we  certainly  should  not  have  that  •  ^r^x^jr att       j^j.    Chairman,  I  tOO 

should  be  able  to  change  it  every  2  years,  discrepancy  In  office  space,  that  they  ha\-e  «^-   y^^        rn'mmprid   the   sentleman 

If  they  desire.     But  at  the  same  time,  each  ^.ore   than   twice   as  much   as   the   average  fOUld  like   to  commend   tnegem^^ 

Member  should  be  properly  equipped  to  do  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  from  Illinois  for  the  WOrK  ne  'las  Qon 

their  job.  s^  ^„^N  HoxrsE  omcz  bitildino  on  this  bill.     As  a  longtime  Proponem 

The  Library  of  Congress,  as  I  stated  here.  «*^  !^^Jrth  favor  on  the  criticism  and  supporter  of  this  resolution    I  m 

they  can  go  east  Just  like  the  Senate  can  I  Jo  ^1°?J^ J^ '|^y °  "'^^ "f^S  Pleased   to  see  it   coming   to  fulfillment 

rut^-tiir?s^pl^rt"^oVSrrmaln^  ^inTl  ft^l^/erfharw^hrvefSe'^^chitect  is  who  and  urge  its  adoption. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  for  more  than  3  years  I 
have  been  trying  to  persuade  the  Con- 
gress to  make  effective  and  economical 
use  of  Square  732,  the  site  selected  for  the 
third  Library  building  in  the  legislation 
we  are  considering  here  today.  In  rec- 
ommending this  present  use  for  this  site, 
which  has  become  well  known  as  an  un- 
improved grass  plot — and  one  of  the  most 
expensive  grass  plots  in  the  Nation — the 
Congress  is  taking  a  course  of  which  it 
can  be  justly  proud. 

The  use  of  this  plot  for  a  third  Library 
of  Congress  building  was  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  late  great  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn,  and  he  was  supported  by  other 
leaders  of  this  House  when  he  asked  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  funds  for 
its  acquisition  as  a  fine  site  for  the  Li- 
brary annex. 

Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 
Joined  me  in  introducing  legislation 
which  provided  for  the  needed  Library  of 
Congress  annex  on  Square  732,  and  for 
its  designation  as  a  living  memorial  to 
President  James  Madison.  In  this  he 
was  joined  by  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
Senator  Frank  J.  Lausche.  and  Senator 
Eugene  J.  McCarthy.  We  were  all 
grateful  for  the  support  of  the  often 
forgotten  people  of  the  Capitol  Hill  area, 
the  homeowners  and  businessmen,  some 
of  whom  had  been  displaced  rather  un- 
ceremoniously, I  fear,  from  Square  732. 
If  this  site  had  not  been  used  for  the 
third  Libfary  building,  they  would  have 
been  displaced  a  second  time,  at  least 
some  of  them,  from  their  homes  and 
businesses  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  have  al- 
ways felt  they  deserved  much  better  and 
more  humane  treatment  from  Congress. 

For  this  reason,  I  would  dare  hope  that 
this  House  will  move  at  an  early  date  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Presidential  Com- 
mission to  develop  a  master  plan  for  the 
long-range  needs  of  the  Congress  which 
will  be  correlated  with  the  needs  of  the 
citizens  of  the  historic  Capitol  Hill  area 
which  is  the  eastern  gateway  to  the  Con- 
gress. In  this  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation similar  to  that  sponsored  by  Sena- 
ator  Jennings  Randolph,  legislation,  I 
might  add,  which  meets  the  views  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee,  Senator  John 
Sherman  Cooper.  This  Presidential 
Commission  should  include  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  and,  vital  to  its 
success,  members  from  private  life,  na- 
tionally recognized  architects,  represent- 
atives of  the  citizens  of  the  adjoining 
historic  Capitol  Hill  area,  and  experts 
whose  plans  would  insure  the  utility  and 
beauty  of  the  Capitol  Hill  area  which  the 
Congress  has  so  unaccountably  neglected 
for  so  long.  In  this  way  the  more  beau- 
tiful Capital  called  for  by  Mrs.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  could  be  quickly  realized. 

The  present  beauty  of  the  Capitol  Hill 
area  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  citi- 
zens and  businessmen  of  the  area  who 
have  labored  long  and  hard  to  make  it 
attractive  and  desirable.  The  Congress 
from  now  on  must  take  the  citizens  of 
the  area  into  its  confidence  and  work 
''ith  them  to  aid  its  restoration  and 
beautification.  The  cost  of  an  inflexible 
and  outworn  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  is  high.  On  February  24  of  this 
year,  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Post  pointed 


out  in  an  editorial  on  the  proposed  James 
Madison  Memorial  Building,  that: 

No  one  argues  that  the  annex  Is  not 
needed.  In  fact,  considerable  money  has 
to  be  spent  each  year  for  private  space  to 
store  Library  material.  The  senseless  delay 
on  this  project  Is  as  Inexcusable  as  the  lack 
of  a  master  plan  for  the  Capitol  Hill  area. 
And  so  long  as  there  Is  no  master  plan  simi- 
lar delays  on  future  projects  and  attempts 
to  claim  additional  for  parochial  Interests 
can  be  expected. 

The  need  for  a  new  annex  for  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  has  been  known  for 
some  10  years.  Discussions  were  initi- 
ated by  the  Librarian  of  Congress  as  early 
as  1956,  and  he  presented  data  to  sup- 
port plans  for  such  a  building  in  1958  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library. 
Congress  authorized  preliminary  plans 
and  estimates  for  an  additional  building 
for  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1960. 

I  introduced  as  early  as  1962  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  James  Madison  Memorial 
Library  Building  on  square  732  to  serve 
both  as  a  memorial  to  President  James 
Madison  and  to  meet  the  actual  and 
pressing  needs  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
itself.  This  particular  proposal  I  be- 
lieve could  save  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation  at  least  $20  million  and  perhaps, 
ultimately,  much  more.  Dr.  L.  Quincy 
Mumf  ord,  the  able  and  nationally  known 
Librarian  of  Congress,  testified  in  part  as 
follows  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Building  and  Grounds  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works : 

The  proposal  before  you  today  Is  the  result 
of  careful  consideration  and  reconsideration 
of  all  the  factors  Involved.  It  represents,  I 
think,  a  reasonable  resolution  of  the  Library's 
need  for  additional  space  and  the  wish  to 
honor  a  distinguished  American,  James  Madi- 
son, with  a  fitting  memorial  •  •  •  the  lo- 
cation designated  will  allow  for  underground 
access  to  both  of  the  present  buildings.  This 
Is  a  very  Important  consideration  because  we 
need  to  be  able  to  service  effectively  the  vast 
holdings  of  the  Library  In  all  of  the  bvilld- 
ings. 

I  believe,  In  short,  that  a  single  structure 
commemorating  President  Madison  and  pro- 
viding most  of  the  space  now  estimated  to  be 
needed  by  the  Library  Is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory solution  from  the  viewpoint  of  economy 
and  efficiency. 

It  now  appears  that  by  •  •  •  utilizing  the 
land  both  below  and  above  ground  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  and  feasible  •  •  *  we 
win  be  able  to  meet  most  of  our  projected 
needs. 

It  is  clear  from  what  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  has  had  to  say  on  the  subject 
that  the  work  which  Senator  Douglas 
and  his  colleagues  and  I  put  into  the 
development  of  the  legislation  we  spon- 
sored for  a  James  Madison  Memorial 
Library  on  square  732  was  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  and  that  our  judgment 
in  this  matter  is  fully  vindicated.  The 
legislation  we  cosponsored  called  for  one 
building,  not  two  as  had  been  proposed 
by  others.  It  made  the  acquisition  of 
a  second  site  at  huge  cost  unnecessary, 
and  it  provided  for  the  estimated  needs 
of  the  Library  in  the  most  economical 
and  eflBcient  way  possible.  I  am  con- 
fident that,  provided  the  requisite 
amount  of  skill  and  imagination  on  the 
part  of  the  architects  is  available,  and 
the  space  both  below  and  above  ground 
Is  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
and  feasible,  we  will,  indeed,  be  able  to 


meet  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  projected 
needs  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  pay  a  personal 
tribute  to  the  capable  and  courageous 
leadership  Senator  Douglas  has  brought 
to  this  matter.  I  think  the  American 
people  in  general,  and  the  scholarly 
community  in  particular,  owes  him  a 
very  great  debt  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
serve  on  the  subcommittee  in  connection 
with  this  bill  because  we  had  an  objective 
that  we  all  desired  to  reach  and  we 
wanted  to  get  the  program  on  the  road 
just  as  quickly  as  we  could  because  of  the 
terrific  need  for  this  building  and  the 
immediate  need. 

I  think  the  bill  we  have  here  merits  the 
support  of  every  Member. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  year  1965,  there 
have  come  together  here  in  Washington 
two  building  projects  of  great  historical 
and  educational  significance  for  our  na- 
tional capital  and  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  / 

One  is  a  desperately  needed  addition 
to  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  other 
is  a  plan  to  construct  a  memorial  to 
James  Madison,  fourth  President  of  the 
United  States.  As  one  of  the  leading 
founders  and  great  Presidents  of  our 
country — and  as  a  man  known  to  many 
as  the  Father  of  our  Constitution — Madi- 
son too  long  has  gone  without  the  kind 
of  recognition  we  have  accorded  to  men 
like  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Lincoln 
through  monuments  erected  within  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  plan  contained  in  the  legislation 
before  us  today  is  to  combine  these  two 
projects  and  construct  what  will  be 
known  as  the  James  Madison  Memorial 
Building.  It  will  be  just  across  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  from  the  main  Library 
of  Congress  building. 

There  should  be  no  question  but  what 
this  plan  has  great  importance  far  be- 
yond Capitol  Hill.  From  my  study  of 
it,  one  of  the  things  that  really  im- 
pressed me  was  how  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  developed  into  what  is  now 
truly  a  national  library — a  library  which 
serves  not  just  our  Government  and  a 
handful  of  scholars  but  which,  in  one 
way  or  another,  reaches  into  every  area 
of  the  Nation  to  serve  all  of  our  people. 

One  of  the  most  important  national 
services  performed  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  is  in  preparing  and  making 
copies  of  catalog  cards  for  libraries 
throughout  the  country.  When  we  go 
to  our  local  library  and  search  into  Its 
files  for  a  book,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
the  cards  through  which  we  thumb  were 
prepared  by  our  national  library.  An 
indication  of  the  tremendous  growth  in 
the  number  of  publications  is  in  the  fact 
that  last  year  the  Library  of  Congress 
provided  61  million  catalog  cards  to 
thousands  of  Ubraries,  compared  with 
only  14  million  cards  in  1945. 

Over  the  years,  of  course,  the  catalog- 
ing and  reference  information  made 
available  in  this  way  has  meant  the  sav- 
ing of  great  sums  of  money  for  the  local 
libraries  which  otherwise  would  have  to 
do  this  work  themselves.  Moreover,  the 
extent  to  which  this  has  standardized 
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the  reference  systems  of  all  of  our  li- 
braries makes  it  much  easier  to  find  the 
books  and  other  publications  we  want 
almost  wherever  we  go. 

Another  big  job  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress is  to  answer  Inquiries  from  all  over 
the  Nation  as  to  where  information  can 
be  found.  Through  its  National  Union 
Catalog,  it  keeps  track  of  the  location 
of  books  in  more  than  700  libraries  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Also,  it 
publishes  large  bibliographies  which  are 
indispensable  to  researchers  who  want 
to  know  what  has  been  written  about  a 
certain  subject  and  where  it  can  be  lo- 
cated. 

One  of  the  special  services  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  worth  mentioning, 
particularly  in  this  day  and  age,  is  its 
National  Referral  Center  for  Science  and 
Technology.  This  Center  receives  in- 
quiries from  scientists  and  technologists 
in  every  section  of  the  country  and  di- 
rects them  to  the  best  sources  of  infor- 
mation. 

The  Library  of  Congress  also  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  nationwide  inter- 
library  loan  system.  Although  it  does 
not  loan  directly  to  individuals  and 
organizations  outside  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Library  of  Congress  does 
make  books  and  other  publications 
available  to  the  public  on  a  loan  basis 
through  the  local  libraries.  Last  year, 
it  loaned  nearly  220.000  books  and  other 
items.  This  program  has  greatly 
strengthened  the  ability  of  our  smaller 
libraries  to  serve  the  public. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  ways  the 
Library  of  Congress  gets  information 
into  the  hands  of  people  everywhere. 
For  example,  it  acts  as  the  agent  for 
other  libraries  in  obtaining  foreign  pub- 
lications. To  carry  out  this  function, 
it  currently  has  about  25.000  exchange 
agreements  with  governments  and  insti- 
tutions in  other  countries  and,  inciden- 
tally, is  adding  more  than  a  million 
items  a  year  to  its  own  collections 
through  these  arrangements. 

The  Libraiy  of  Congress  also  admin- 
isters the  national  books-for-the-blind 
program.  With  the  help  of  volunteers, 
it  prepares  many  books  in  braille,  as  well 
as  other  items  like  longplaying  records, 
and  distributes  them  to  blind  persons 
through  31  regional  libraries  across  the 
country. 

There  is  considerable  duplication,  of 
course,  among  the  materials  constantly 
being  received  by  the  Library,  so  this 
has  enabled  it  to  provide  some  5  million 
items  a  year  to  our  educational  insti- 
tutions, either  by  donation  or  exchange. 
One  of  my  pleasant  associations  with 
the  Library  of  Congress  over  the  years 
has  been  in  helping  libraries  and  schools 
in  my  district  to  obtain  siirplus  books 
here. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  the  finest 
in  the  world.  Except  for  the  diflBculty 
of  comparing  it  with  what  Russia  has, 
we  could  say  with  assurance  that  it  is 
the  world's  largest  library. 

It  has  come  a  long,  long  way  since  it 
was  first  established  in  a  comparative 
cubbyhole  in  the  Capitol  Building  in 
the  year  1800.  It  had  to  start  all  over 
again  in  1814  after  British  troops  burned 


the  Capitol,  and  half  of  its  collections 
were  destroyed  by  a  second  fire  in  1851. 
In  fact,  it  has  come  a  long  way  even 
since  1897,  when  it  was  moved  into  what 
is  still  its  main  building— the  one  here 
that  is  distinguished  by  its  ornate  Italian 
Renaissance  style.  In  the  short  span  of 
26  years — since  the  Library's  large  annex 
building  was  completed — its  collections 
have  more  than  tripled  in  size  while  the 
demands  on  its  services  have  risen  astro- 
nomically. Its  facilities  are  terrifically 
overcrowded,  and  the  need  for  a  third 
building  is  made  all  the  more  urgent  by 
the  accelerating  growth  of  library  serv- 
ices throughout  the  Nation.  Other  li- 
braries are  looking  more  and  more  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  assistance  and 
leadership. 

In  view  of  the  heavy  responsibilities 
borne  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  it  is  a 
shame  to  see  the  conditions  under  which 
its  people  have  to  work  and  imder  which 
large  parts  of  its  valuable  collections  have 
to  be  kept.  It  is  obviously  difficult  in  the 
extreme  for  the  Library  to  perform  its 
tasks  efficiently.  Under  the  circum- 
stances it  is  nigh  on  to  a  miracle  that  the 
Library  manages  to  maintain  its  fine 
reputation.  A  walk  through  the  Library, 
and  a  few  inquiries  here  and  there,  will 
convince  anyone  of  that. 

Books  are  being  stacked  on  the  floors. 
they  are  being  double  shelved  and  they 
are  overflowing  into  hallways  never  in- 
tended for  the  purpose.  They  are  packed 
in  so  tight  in  some  areas  as  to  assure 
many  days  of  reckoning  and  rearrange- 
ment as  the  collections  grow.  Thousands 
of  volumes  of  bound  newspapers  are  pil- 
ing up  on  the  floor  shoulder  high,  and 
the  big  room  that  was  designed  for  a 
bindery  is  now  filled  with  map  cases  al- 
most to  the  ceiling. 

Staff  people  are  jammed  up  in  every 
makeshift  situation  conceivable.  They 
are  down  in  the  cellars  and  up  in  the  bal- 
conies. They  are  tucked  into  little  al- 
coves in  the  stack  areas  where  it  is  likely 
they  have  to  stop  working  and  move 
when  somebody  wants  a  book.  They  are 
behind  partitions  in  once-beautiful  mar- 
ble halls  where  outstanding  collections  of 
the  Library  used  to  be  exhibited  and 
where  the  acoustics  make  a  typewriter 
sound  more  like  a  machine  gun.  They 
are  taking  up  space  that  originally  was 
reserved  for  study  and  reading,  and  just 
recently  in  its  annex  building,  the  Li- 
brary resorted  to  putting  up  office  parti- 
tions in  an  elevator  lobby. 

Visiting  students  and  scholars  are  no 
better  off,  having  been  shunted  off  into 
a  cellar  area  that  is  a  sea  of  abutting 
desks.  They  no  longer  have  the  quiet 
and  privacy  of  the  little  study  rooms  that 
were  designed  for  them,  for  those  rooms 
now  are  occupied  for  the  most  part  by 
staff  members. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  there  is  anything 
satisfactory  about  the  temporary  quar- 
ters provided  for  the  catalog  division  in 
the  Navy  yard  annex  a  mile  away  and 
for  storage  of  less  frequently  used  ma- 
terials in  an  old  aircraft  paint  hangar 
50  miles  away. 

The  plain,  simple  fact  Is  that  the  Li- 
brary needs  a  new  building,  and  that 
building  ought  to  be  under  construction 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


The  construction  site  proposed  in  this 
legislation  not  only  is  the  best  available 
but  is  the  best  imaginable.  It  is  right 
across  the  street  from  the  main  Library 
building.  It  is  already  owned  by  the 
Grovernment.  Moreover,  it  is  vacant, 
and  it  can  be  built  upon  immediately. 

Additionally.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  site  is  a  fully  adequate  one.  It 
covers  two  city  blocks,  and  there  is  space 
enough  to  set  the  building  back  away 
from  the  streets  so  as  to  permit  land- 
scaping that  will  enhance  its  attractive- 
ness. In  fact,  our  committee,  in  its  re- 
port, directed  that  this  should  be  done. 
In  doing  this,  we  took  into  consideration 
the  suggestion  made  during  our  hearings 
by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut, 
Congressman  Monagan,  that  the  site  be 
preserved  for  development  as  a  park. 

Originally,  it  was  thought  that  a  me- 
morlal  to  James  Madison  would  be  built 
as  a  separate  project  but  would  include 
a  large  underground  library  facility  to 
house  the  official  documents  and  other 
papers  of  23  of  our  Presidents.  Now  the 
plan  Is  to  include  this  facility  within  the 
new  Library  building  and  to  provide 
within  it,  also,  a  Madison  Memorial  Hall 
featuring  various  exhibits  and  statuary. 
The  project  will  provide  more  than  2 
million  square  feet  of  space  at  a  cost 
presently  estimated  at  around  $75  mil- 
lion. 

The  Madison  Memorial  Building  will 
be  an  especially  fitting  tribute  to  our 
fourth  President.  First  of  all,  he  was 
an  outstanding  scholar,  and  it  was  Madi- 
son who  drew  up  the  first  list  of  books 
for  the  original  Library  of  Congress. 

He  was  chief  author  of  our  Constitu- 
tion and  its  first  10  amendments — the 
Bill  of  Rights.  As  President  from  1809 
to  1817,  Madison  successfully  led  his 
young  Nation  through  the  War  of  1812, 
and  it  was  under  his  administration  that 
the  United  States  emerged  as  a  power 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  world  affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  Is  a 
model  of  Ingenuity  in  coordinating  an 
urgent  need  with  a  deserving  tribute.  I 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  joint  resolution.  As 
I  stated  when  I  interrogated  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  since  there  has  been  writ- 
ten in  a  top  limitation  on  the  authoriza- 
tion of  $75  million  and  also  a  provision 
for  making  this  a  utilitarian  building,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  this  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  the  Members  of  the  House,  since 
we  know  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
we  have  more  space  for  the  Library  of 
Congress.  If  we  did  not  build  a  Llbrarj- 
of  Congress  annex  here,  we  would  have 
to  build  it  somewhere  else,  probably  to 
the  east  of  the  present  second  Library 
of  Congress  building.  This  would  result 
in  substantially  increased  cost. 

I  am  not  influenced  at  all  by  the  sug- 
gestion relating  for  a  fourth  House  ofB" 
building.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
even  discuss  that  at  this  time.  We  have 
other  places  to  put  that  on  the  HiU 
presently  available. 

For  those  reasons,  I  support  the  biu 
before  us. 
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I  should  like  to  suggest  one  thing,  how-  The  Federal  Government  is  going  to  done  a  noble  work.  The  gentleman  from 
ever  since  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  get  into  the  business  of  zoning  industrial  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]  has  explained  this 
House  Office  Building  Commission,  and,  and  commercial  areas,  and  I  say  that  is  so  well,  and  I  think  to  the  satisfaction  of 
incidentally,  I  do  not  desire  to  be.  We  very  wrong.  the  Members,  that  further  need  for  ex- 
have  a  very  fine  House  Office  Building  In  addition,  it  wUl  be  possible  to  spend  planatlon  is  hardly  necessary. 
Commission.  I  have  received  numerous  100  percent  Federal  money  for  beautifi-  Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
complaints  from  people  who  desire  to  cation  off  the  highway  right-of-way,  the  gentleman  yield? 
make  use  of  the  library  facilities,  people  but,  on  the  primary  system,  only  50  per-  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virgima.  I  yield  to  the 
such  as  students  and  scholars  who  want  cent  on  the  highway  right-of-way.  I  gentleman  from  Texas, 
to  use  the  Library  of  Congress,  which  is  say  that  does  not  make  sense.  Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
recognized  as  probably  the  greatest  lib-  Our  approach  is  going  to  be  to  try  to  wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues,  the  gen- 
rary  In  the  world.  They  wish  to  make  make  a  sensible,  meaningful  bill  out  of  tleman  from  Virginia  and  the  gentleman 
use  of  the  facilities,  and  they  complain  S.  2084,  which  approach  wUl  do  the  job  from  Illinois,  as  well  as  the  whole  com- 
that  there  is  not  enough  space  available  of  beautificatlon  and  at  the  same  time  mittee  in  supporting  tills  legislation 
for  use  by  the  public  In  the  Library,  such  will  not  put  out  of  business  the  little  which  really  has  been  neglected  for  quite 
as  study  alcoves  and  areas  for  the  citi-  businessman  who  nins  a  hotel,  motel,  a  long  period  of  time.  As  chairman  of 
zenry  who  pay  to  use  the  Library  in  the  restaurant  or  other  form  of  business.  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  library,  I 
form  of  taxes.  A  person  who  drives  a  car  on  the  high-  know  that  the  situation  as  It  has  been 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  way  and  passengers  should  be  able  to  referred  to  by  several  speakers,  is  ac- 

House  Office  Building  Commission,  in  the  get  needed  service  information.    If  the  tually  a  desperate  one.    To  neglect  this 

drafting  of  the  plans,  consider  providing  car  breaks  down  they  should  be  able  to  need  longer  is  to  neglect  the  country, 

adequate  space  for  the  public  for  that  do  something  about  it.    They  ought  to  The  Library  of  Congress  is  not  just  a 

purpose.    As  I  have  said,  I  have  made  know  where  to  go  to  do  that.  library  for   Congress— actually  it  is  a 

such  a  request  by  letter.    I  hope  that  We  shall  try  to  make  some  sense  out  library  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

will  be  done.  of  this  bUl.    It  Is  my  hope  that  the  House  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  compU- 

I  have  only  one  other  comment.    This  will  listen  to  the  debate  and  will  give  ment  the  gentleman  from  Illino^  and 

joint  resolution  indicates  that  our  com-  serious  consideration  to  the  construe-  his    committee    for    their    expeditioi^ 

mittee  when  working  together  as  a  team,  tive  amendments — I  say  again,  construe-  handling  of  this  matter  once  it  reauy  oia 

can  do  the  job.    We  will  have  a  bill  on  tive  amendments— that  will  be  offered  get  on  the  road.    It  is  a  fine  piece  oi 

the  floor  next  week  known  as  the  High-  largely,  I  assume,  by  the  minority  on  this  legislation  with  a  worthy  and  neeaea 

wav  Beautificatlon  Act  of  1965  bill.     I  other  legislation.  purpose  in  many  ways.    As  the  gentle - 

say  to  the  House  in  all  sincerity  that  the  i  believe  we  will  be  able  to  do   an  man  from  Florida  indicated,  it  is  uuu- 

approach  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  equally  good  job  on  that  as  has  been  tarian  and  at  the  same  time  it  honors 

is  going  to  be  constructive,  and  the  posi-  done  on  this  James  Madison  Memorial  this  great  sUtesman  James  Madison,    i 

tion  of  the  minority  on  the  bill  is  also  Building  resolution  before  the  House  at  think  the  action  of  this  House  toaay 

going  to  be  constructive.  the  present  time.  would  be  a  compliment  to  the  entire 

It  will  be  our  objective  to  try  to  correct  Mr.  GRAY.    Mr.   Chairman,  I  yield  Nation  if  we  wholeheartedly  adopt  tnis 

obvious  errors  in  the  bill.     I  would  sug-  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle-  measure.                                      ny^^ir-man 

gest  to  the  Members  on  the  fioor  of  the  man  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith].  Mr.   McCORMACK.     Mr.   cnairman. 

House  and  to  others  that  they  should  The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  advises  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

read  the  minority  views  on  S.  2084,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  he  has  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.     I  am  ae- 

in  particular  the  list  of  States  contained  7  minutes  remaining.  lighted  to  yield  to  the  Speaker  01  tne 

on  page  54  of  those  views,  which  States  Mr.  GRAY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  House.                                                 on   i 

are  likely  to  lose  20  percent  of  their  high-  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vlr-  Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Chairman,  1 

way  funds,  because  the  bill  is  written  in  gmia  [Mr.  Smith].  also  want  to  join  with  the  sentieman 

a  manner  so  that  they  probably  cannot  Mr.  KUNKEL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  from  Illinois  [Mr.  GrayI,  the  ")^JF^^^ 

conform  by  the  qualifying  date.  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  frcMn  Vir-  of  the  subcommittee  that  handiea  trus 

Let  me  read  this  information.    We  are  ginia  [Mr.  Smith].  bill,  and  compliment  him  °I^^fl®  ^"^ 

going  to  try  to  do  something  about  this  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Chair-  presentation  he  has  made.    1  ^^TZ 

on  the  floor  or  by  a  motion  to  recommit,  man,  I  do  not  need   10  minutes  or  7  to  join  with  the  others  who  '^^^^^J^"  ^L^ 

I  read  the  list  of  States  which  may  lose  minutes.    I  have  long  experience  on  the  in  support  of  this  bill,  along  ^'"^^^^  jl 

funds  unless  the  State  constitution  is  bench  and  during  that  experience  I  had  dear  and  valued  friend  "°^ Jl"""  q^ 

amended,  and  the  amoimt  to  be  lost,  in  occasion  to  see  how  many  cases,  good  [Mr.  Smith],  in  urging  tne  P»^^ 

millions:  cases,  were  lost  because  the  lawyer  talked  this  bill.    "I^s  matter  came  bei ore  me 

Millions  too  much  and  too  long.    So  I  shall  con-  as  chairman  of  the  House  "°^c^^""" 

Alaska $8.06  gume  very  little  time.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ing  Commission.  .There  is  an  aosoiu^ 

^o°a- nil  know  of  no  opposition  to  this  bill.    It  is  need  for  an  addition  to  tneLibran^  10^ 

SSo* loll  a  badly  needed  facility  aside  from  the  the  services  it  performs.    There  is  also 

Seoreia 130?  duty  we  owe  to  memorialize  this  great  a   need   for   recognition   of   this   grea^ 

idahT ::::::::::    t:^  statesman,  the  father  of  the  Constitu-  American.  James  Madison,  botli  of  which 

i/juisianV"r."_'.".'.'."-V"- 18. 16  tion  of  the  united  States,  James  MadI-  needs  will  be  provided  for  i^J'i^°"|;^,'' 

Maryland 11.96  son.  wholeheartedly  join  in  urging  my  coi 

Mississippi 9.52  The    gentleman    from    Illinois    [Mr.  leagues  to  pass  this  bm  which  iconsiaer 

mSS-- -—    i  tl  Gray],  has  so  thoroughly  evidenced  that,  to  be  meritorious  legislat  on  and  u^^h 

S^THamDVhfr;'"""" """ ?' ?4  as  well  as  the  other  Members  who  have  combines  service  and  jt  the  same  time, 

Segon     ^             13' IJ  spoken,  that  I  do  not  see  any  need  for  recognition  to  a  great  American. 

S  arr^iTnV::::::::::::::::::::::  1 32  further  argument  m  its  favor,  i  wouw  Mr.  smith  of  virgima.  Mr.  chan- 

south  Dakota __ 7.62  like  to  say  that  in  1960  the  Congress  man,  what  more  do  Ineea. 

Tennessee - 16. 86  passed  a  resolution  to  construct  a  fitting  Mr.  KUNKEL.    Mr.  Chainnan,  i  yieia 

Vermont 5.02  memorial  to  James  Madison  who,  if  he  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  cau- 

Wyoming 7.58  ^^^.g  ^y^^g  today  in  his  old  home,  would  fomia  [Mr.  Baldwin]. 

Those  Members  who  come  from  those  be  one  of  my  honored  constituents.  That  Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
States  should  give  serious  consideration  resolution  for  the  James  Madison  me-  luctantly  rise  in  opposition  to  House  Joins 
to  the  fact  that  this  bill  is  going  to  cut  morial  required  the  appointment  of  Resolution  642.  I  believe  that  it  is  ap- 
off  20  percent  of  all  highway  funds  of  Presidential  representatives  and  four  propriate  for  the  Congress  of  the  umtea 
those  States  without  the  States  having  a  representatives  from  the  House  and  four  States  to  take  action  to  give  recognition 
reasonable  opportunity  to  amend  their  from  the  Senate.  Dr.  Harold  W.  Dodds,  to  the  great  contribution  that  James 
constitutions  to  conform  to  the  require-  the  president  emeritus  of  Princeton  Uni-  Madison  made  when  he  served  as  Presl- 
ments  of  the  bill  I  say  that  is  very  versity,  was  selected  by  the  President  as  dent  of  the  Unitod  States.  I  also  believe 
wrong.  chairman  of  that  commission  and  has  that  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Congress 
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to  give  recognition  to  the  need  for  ex- 
panding the  library  facUities  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  However,  I  also  think 
we  should  give  consideration  to  the  tim- 
ing of  both  of  these  events.  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  be  authorizing  the  ex- 
penditure of  another  $75  million  in  con- 
struction funds  here  on  Capitol  Hill  at 
this  time  when  our  estimated  budget 
deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  ex- 
ceed $5  billion  according  to  the  esti- 
mates submitted  this  year  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  been  concerned  about  the 
capital  expenditures  here  on  Capitol 
Hill.  In  the  last  10  years  we  have  spent 
more  In  construction  funds  here  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  than  in  the  entire  preceding 
period  of  our  Nation's  history  from  its 
beginning. 

We  have  spent  more  on  the  Rayburn 
Building  in  the  last  10  years  than  on  the 
two  preceding  House  office  buildings. 

We  have  spent  more  on  the  new  Sen- 
ate office  building  in  the  last  10  years 
than  on  the  first  Senate  office  building. 
We  have  spent  more  on  the  extension 
of  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol  in  the 
last  10  years  than  we  spent  in  the  entire 
accumulated  cost  of  all  other  previous 
additions  to  this  Capitol  Building. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  each  case, 
the  Senate  office  building,  the  House  of- 
fice buildings,  and  the  extension  of  the 
east  face  of  the  Capitol,  all  of  which  oc- 
curred in  the  last  10  years,  we  have  spent 
more  of  the  taxpayers'  funds  than  we 
spent  previously  in  the  entire  history  of 
this  Nation  in  the  Capitol  area. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  an  arm  of 
Congress  and.  therefore,  it  represents  a 
further  construction  expenditure  appli- 
cable to  us.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  question 
the  fact  that  the  Library  of  Congress 
needs  more  space.  I  do  not  question  the 
fact  that  these  shortages  exist,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  should  grant  an  au- 
thorization for  a  major  construction  ex- 
penditure of  $75  million  at  the  present 
time,  when  we  have  the  budget  deficit 
that  we  do. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  repre- 
sents the  kind  of  expenditure  that  we 
should  defer  until  we  actually  have  a 
balanced  budget  and  can  determine  that 
such  an  expenditure  can  be  made. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  use 
the  same  selectivity  that  we  as  individ- 
ual family  heads  have  to  use. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  all  of  us  have 
had  the  same  experience,  of  sitting  down 
with  our  wife  and  children  and  discuss- 
ing various  expenditures  that  we  might 
make  of  our  own  family  funds,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  many  times  we  have  had  the 
experience  of  having  proposals  made  by 
various  members  of  our  family,  includ- 
ing ourselves,  that  in  themselves  are 
meritorious.  Yet.  if  we  decided  to  carry 
out  all  of  those  proposals  at  the  same 
time,  we  would  be  committing  ourselves 
to  a  total  amount  of  expenditures  which 
we  could  not  finance  with  the  income  we 
have.  Therefore,  we  have  had  to  make 
a  decision  as  to  which  ones  we  could  de- 
fer to  some  future  date,  when  our  income 
might  allow  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  is  the 
same  problem  exsuitly  with  which  we  are 


now  faced,  and  I  feel  that  this  is  the 
type  of  expenditure  under  the  present 
circumstances  that  we  should  defer  un- 
til our  budgetary  situation  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  expend  this  sum  without 
adding  to  our  national  debt  and  issuing 
bonds  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Is  it  not  true  that  if 
we  defer  this  expenditure,  it  will  cost 
considerably  more  several  years  hence 
and  that  the  need  is  very  urgent  at  the 
present  time,  and  we  had  better  go  ahead 
and  build  it  with  the  facilities  and  fi- 
nances that  we  now  have? 

Mr.  BALDWIl^  I  shall  answer  the 
gentleman  in  the  same  way  that  I  com- 
mented before  with  reference  to  our  own 
family  expenditures.  At  times  we  have 
to  defer  some  expenditures  because  we 
do  not  have  the  incom.e  to  cover  them. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  i.^^sue  bonds 
and  pay  interest  on  them  for  capital  ex- 
penditures that  we  could  well  defer. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  James  Madison  Memorial 
Commission  ever  since  it  began  its  delib- 
erations in  1960,  I  am  gratified  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  go  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  642. 

The  first  concern  of  the  Commission 
was  to  establish  a  dignified  memorial  to 
the  career  of  a  man  who  has  been  called 
"The  Father  of  the  Constitution."  His- 
torians who  have  studied  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787  have  also  referred  to  James  Madi- 
son as  the  "Indispensible  Chronicler"  of 
the  Convention,  and  his  careful  record 
of  proceedings  serves  as  a  primary  source 
of  knowledge  about  the  beliefs  and  con- 
victions, actions  and  attitudes  of  those 
who  met  to  create  the  basic  law  gov- 
erning a  new  nation. 

I  know  all  the  Members  of  this  House 
are  aware  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  "germaneness"  at  this 
session  of  the  Congress.    Madison  him- 
self. I  believe,  would  have  found  it  singu- 
larly fitting  and  germane  that  a  public 
building    to    commemorate    his    career 
should  also  serve  the  Congress  as  a  li- 
brary, for  he  was  a  keen  observer  and  a 
careful  student  with  a  great  respect  for 
the  value  of  facts.    During  recent  years 
the  need  for  an  additional  Library  of 
Congress  building  has  become  generally 
recognized.    As  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Appropriations  Subcommittee  I  had 
an  opportunity  earlier  this  year  to  hear 
testimony  from  Dr.  L.  Quincy  Mumford. 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  and  his  staff 
which    established    the    dimensions    of 
their  current  responsibilities.    I  am  sure 
that  any  Member  who  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  review  that  testimony  would  con- 
clude that  we  must  provide  expanded 
facilities  if  we  are  to  expect  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  fulfill  its  assigned  mis- 
sion as  first  library  in  the  Nation. 

The  proposal  contained  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  642  embodies  a  happy  com- 
promise through  which  we  can  meet  two 
desirable  objectives  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  We  will  properly  honor  one  of  the 
giants  of  our  revolutionary  history  and 
at  the  same  time  prepare  the  Library  of 


Congress  more  suitably  to  discharge  its 
very  important  obligations  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 642  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  as  provided  in  the  bill,  and  ex- 
plained in  the  committee  report,  will  as- 
sure the  Congress  and  the  people  of  our 
country  that  the  James  Madison  Me- 
morial Building  will  be  a  structure  of 
grace  and  beauty  and  will  represent  the 
highest  standards  of  architecture,  plan- 
ning, and  design  of  which  our  great 
architectural  profession  is  capable. 

In  general.  Government  architecture 
over  the  years  has  not  been  distinguished 
for  its  excellence.  In  particular,  a  ma- 
jor recent  addition  to  Capitol  Hill  has 
not  received  widespread  praise  for  its 
scale,  design,  or  esthetics. 

All  too  frequently  Federal  architec- 
ture has  been  overwhelming  in  size  and 
scale,  dwarfing  the  individual  citizen 
rather  than  dignifying  him,  and  derived 
of  a  tasteless  potpourri  of  drab,  time- 
worn,  architectural  cliches  devoid  of 
genuine  inspiration,   style,   or   grace. 

But  recent  developments  in  Govern- 
ment architecture  have  been  heartening. 
The  District  of  Columbia  recently  an- 
nounced the  retainer  of  one  of  the  tower- 
ing architects  of  this  country,  Mies  van 
der  Rohe.  to  design  a  great  new  public  li- 
brary for  downtown  Washington.    And. 
according  to  today's  press,  the  General 
Services  Administration  has  created  a 
design  review  panel  of  17  American  arch- 
itects, among  them  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  architectural 
profession,   including  Max  Abramovitz, 
David  L.  Eggers,  George  E.  Kassabaum, 
Vincet  G.  Kling,  and  Charles  Luckman, 
in  order  to  "reflect  the  expressed  desire 
of  President  Johnson  that  the  best  pos- 
sible contemporary  thought  and  skills  be 
appbed  to  the  Federal  buildings,"  accord- 
ing to  General  Services  Administrator 
Lawson  B.  Knott,  Jr.     The  action  was 
reported  in  the  press  to  be  in  part  a  re- 
sponse to  criticism  that  some  buildings 
put  up  in  years  passed  have  lacked  archi- 
tectural distinction. 

The  James  Madison  Memorial  Build- 
ing provides  an  exciting  opportunity  to 
achieve  an  example  of  Federal  architec- 
ture of  such  beauty,  grace,  and  style  as 
to  be  a  source  of  pride  to  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  Nation.  Surely  a  li- 
brary which  is  a  place  of  the  intellect 
and  the  mind  deserves  a  home  which  can 
fire  the  imagination,  warm  the  heart,  and 
send  the  spirit  soaring. 

It  is  my  understanding,  derived  from 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
that  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  wiU 
contract  with  an  outstanding  American 
architectural  firm,  of  the  caliber  of  ex- 
cellence represented  by  the  aforemen- 
tioned architects,  to  plan  and  design  the 
James  Madison  Memorial  Building.  The 
assurance  of  mere  "consultation"  with 
a  committee  designated  by  the  Americaii 
Institute  of  Architects  would  assure  little 
or  nothing  in  design  excellence,  absent 
full-fledged  design  authority,  and  re- 
sponsibility in  architects  of  proven  excel- 
lence and  accomplishment.  Indeed,  a 
perfunctory  "consultation"  could  well  w 
less  than  meaningless. 
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The  bill  also  provides  authorization  for 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  do  such 
landscaping  as  may  be  necessary.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  broad  authorization  will 
include  provision  for  artistic  and  es- 
thetic amenities  such  as  fountains,  re- 
flecting pools,  sculpture,  ceramic  tile 
murals,  paintings,  and  the  like  to  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  the  building. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  has  established  a  policy  of  per- 
mitting housing  developments  insured 
under  their  programs  to  include  expendi- 
tures of  up  to  1  percent  of  development 
costs  for  such  artistic  and  esthetic 
amenities.  Similarly,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  is  currently  provid- 
ing a  budget  of  one-half  of  1  percent  for 
such  purposes  in  the  planning  and  de- 
sign of  new  Federal  buildings. 

Nothing  could  be  more  consistent  with 
our  national  goal  of  stimulating  progress 
in  the  arts  and  humanities,  and  excel- 
lence in  our  national  environment,  than 
a  new  Federal  building  of  great  artistic 
and  esthetic  distinction  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule  the  Clerk  will  now  report  the  com- 
mittee substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  642 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  to  construct  the  third  Li- 
brary of  Congress  building  In  square  732 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  named 
the  James  Madison  Memorial  Building  and 
to  contain  a  Madison  Memorial  Hall,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Whereas  the  Library  of  Congress  has  been 
critically  In  need  of  an  additional  building 
for  several  years  and  In  1958  submitted  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  justifi- 
cation In  support  thereof,  and  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  pursuant  to  statutory  author- 
ization set  forth  In  Public  Law  86-469,  May 
14,  1960,  and  the  appropriation  of  funds  by 
Public  Law  86-628.  July  12,  1960.  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library,  undertook  the  preparation  of  pre- 
liminary plans  and  estimates  of  cost  for  an 
additional  Library  of  Congress  building  of 
two  million  square  feet,  net  area,  to  be  con- 
structed on  four  squares  east  of  the  Library 
Annex  and  to  provide  for  the  Library's  growth 
for  thirty-five  years  after  1960: 

Wheress  the  Jam°s  Madison  Memorial 
Commission  was  established  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  April  8,  1960,  "for  the  purpose  of 
considering  and  formulating  plans  for  the 
design,  construction,  and  location  of  a  per- 
manent memorial  to  James  Madison  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  or 
its  immediate  environs",  and  pursuant  to 
said  Act.  planned  and  recommended  a  Mad- 
ison Memorial  Research  Library  in  square  7.32 
which  would  have  been  limited  to  a  Madison 
Memorial  Hall  and  facilities  for  research  by 
scholars  and  other  experts  with  an  under- 
ground annex  consisting  of  three  floors  In 
which  could  be  stored  the  papers  of  the 
twenty-three  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
and  other  valuable  documents  now  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  which  would  be  made 
available  for  research  in  the  memorial 
library: 

Wnereas  the  House  Offlce  Building  Com- 
mission's jurisdiction  over  square  732.  which 
Is  owned  by  the  United  States,  and  the  said 
Commission's  approval  of  the  Madison  Me- 
morial Commission  proposal  for  a  Madison 
Memorial  Research  Library  to  be  constructed 
on  square   732   resulted   In   redirecting   the 


preparation  of  preliminary  plans  and  esti- 
mates of  cost  for  an  axidltlonal  Library  of 
Congress  building  to  Include,  as  a  part  of 
the  Library's  building  program,  the  proposed 
MadLson  Memorial  Research  Library  and  un- 
derground annex,  both  to  be  administered  by 
the  Librarian  of  Congress.  Such  redirection 
of  the  Library's  building  program  as  devel- 
oped and  reported  to  the  Joint  Conunittee 
on  the  Library  In  1961  would  have  provided 
about  24  per  centum  of  the  Library's  pro- 
jected new  space  in  the  memorial  and  under- 
ground annex  and  the  remaining  76  per  cen- 
tum on  two  squares  east  of  the  annex.  In 
place  of  the  Initial  plan  for  a  single  struc- 
ture on  four  squares  east  of  the  annex; 

Whereas  the  provision  of  an  additional 
Library  of  Congress  building  Is  a  dire  necee- 
slty  and  should  be  undertaken  without 
further  delay  and  square  732,  although 
limited  to  about  85  per  centxim  of  the  space 
sought  in  an  additional  Library  of  Congress 
building.  Is  a  desirable  location  for  such 
building,  has  been  cleared  of  all  structures, 
and  would  present  no  delay  to  building  con- 
struction; 

Whereas  the  construction  of  a  third  Li- 
brary building  In  square  732  would  render 
unnecessary  at  this  time  the  acquisition  and 
use  of  residential  blocks  east  of  the  present 
Library  Annex  for  a  Library  building;  and 

Whereas  the  designation  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  third  building  as  the  Library  of 
Congress  James  Madison  Memorial  Building 
and  the  Inclusion  of  a  Madison  Memorial 
Hall  would  memorialize  Madison  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  and  partlcvilarly  students 
who  come  to  Washington  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  each  year,  the  principles  of  gov- 
ernment conceived  by  Madison  which  are 
embodied  in  the  Constitution  and  the  BUI 
of  Rights:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  under  the  direction  Jointly 
of  the  House  Office  Building  Commission, 
the  Senate  Office  Building  Commission,  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library,  after 
consultation  with  a  committee  designated  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  construct  (includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  preparation  of 
all  necessary  designs,  plans,  and  specifica- 
tions) In  square  732  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia a  third  Library  of  Congress  fireproof 
building,  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  James  Madison  Memorial 
Building.  The  design  of  such  building  shall 
include  a  Madison  Memorial  Hall  and  shall 
be  In  keeping  with  the  prevailing  archltec- 
ttire  of  the  Federal  buildings  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  Madison  Memorial  Hall  shall  be  de- 
veloped in  consultation  with  the  James  Madi- 
son Memorial  Commission. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  authority  under 
this  joint  resolution,  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  under  the  direction  Jointly  of  the 
House  Office  Building  Commission,  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  Commission,  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library,  is  author- 
ized ( 1 )  to  provide  for  such  equipment,  such 
connections  with  the  Capitol  Power  Plant 
and  other  utilities,  such  access  facilities  over 
or  under  public  streets,  such  changes  In  the 
present  Library  of  Congress  buildings,  such 
changes  In  or  additions  to  the  present  tun- 
nels, and  such  other  appurtenant  facilities, 
as  may  be  necessary,  and  (2)  to  do  such 
landscaping  as  may  be  necessary  by  reason 
of  the  construction  authorized  by  this  joint 
resolution. 

Sec.  2.  The  structural  and  mechanical  care 
of  the  building  authorized  by  this  Joint  reso- 
lution and  the  care  of  the  surrounding 
grounds  shall  be  under  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol. 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $75,000,000  to 
construct  the  building  authorized  by  this 


Joint  resolution  (Including  the  preparation 
of  all  necessary  designs,  plans,  and  specifica- 
tions) . 

Mr.  GRAY  (interrupting  reading  of 
joint  resolution).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  considered  as  read  and  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    SMITH 
OF    VIRGINIA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  Offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Vir- 
ginia:   On  page  7,  line  4.  Insert: 

"There  Is  also  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  exceeding  $10,000  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  James  Madison  Memorial  Com- 
mission." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  in  support  Qf  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  the  original  Madison  Memo- 
rial Commission  was  created  there  was 
an  appropriation  of  $10,000.  Clerical 
help  had  to  be  employed  and  many  of 
the  Commissioners  being  away  from  the 
city,  traveling  expenses  had  to  be  pro- 
vided. That  fund  has  long  since  been 
exhausted.  We  were  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing an  affluent  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  has  been  taking  care  of  the  inci- 
dental expenses  up  to  tliis  time.  In  order 
to  perfect  these  plans,  which  by  the  way 
are  well  along,  we  have  preliminary 
sketches  and  so  on — the  Conunission  will 
need  a  small  amount  of  money  to  con- 
tinue their  work  to  take  care  of  expenses 
of  travel  and  so  forth  for  the  members  of 
the  Commission. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
ably  pointed  out,  the  members  of  the 
James  Madison  Memorial  Commission 
in  many  instances  have  dug  into  their 
own  pockets  to  pay  the  expenses  neces- 
sary to  do  the  Commission's  work.  The 
resolution  does  provide  that  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  will  be  in  consulta- 
tion in  direction  of  the  James  Madison 
Memorial  Commission  and  the  Senate 
and  House  Office  Building  Commissions, 
and  this  select  conunittee  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Architects. 

I  think  it  is  unfair  that  we  give  them 
further  responsibilities  without  provid- 
ing adequate  funds  and  since  this  is  such 
a  small  amount  of  $10,000  I  hope  the 
committee  can  agree  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  the  majority 
side  is  concerned,  we  accept  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  on 
the  minority  side  join  in  accepting  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  As  I  understand^this 
is  merely  an  authorization  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  will  review  past 
Sp"nditures  and  have  the  right  to  con- 
sider it  and  to  adopt  it  or  to  refuse  it. 

Mr  KUNKEL.    That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    CLEVELAND 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

"".T;e;"S  Mch.tec.  o(  the  Capitol  Uau- 

b^^mg    appropriate    space    for    a    visitors^ 

E%u^€  ie^-terr.3rs|^i3 

S^ntf^vCrce^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
?al  Trl^y  way  the  Pr^ary  runctlonsof  the 
third  Library  of  Congress  building^  ^^L  fr, 
te^lnatlons  of  such  study  are  to  be  made  in 
coStatlon  with  t^econunittee  designated 
by  the  American  Institute  of^Archltects^n 
»^/.«rfiance  with  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec 
S  tnd  thldetermlnation  of  the  study  are 
S)°be  presented.  Jointly,  to  the  Hojase  Office 
Building  commission,  the  Senate  Office 
lulldlnl  commission,  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library." 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  i^^  ^l^ar  on  Ite 
face  It  would  not  add  anything  to  the 
rost  of  the  building  nor  would  it  be  per- 
mftted  to  impair  in  any  way  the  pnmanr 
function  of  this  biding  which  is  that 
of  a  library  building,  a  useful  and  needed 
adjunct  here  on  Capitol  HUl.  .. 

However,  it  occurred  to  me.  particu 
larly  after  reading  the  current  issue  of 
Ron  Call  for  September  30,  that  the  sug- 
?es  ion  I  believe  first  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlernan  from  New  York  [Mr.  WydlerI 
thS  there  is  a  desperate  need  here  on 
Sle  HUl  for  a  place  where  visitors  our 
constituent  visitors,  can  io  for  a  light 
lunch  or  to  rest  their  weary  feet  other 
than  to  our  very  crowded  congressional 
offices  and  th?t  such  a  place  is  long 
overdue  and  badly  needed. 

It  seems  to  me  appropriate  at  this 
time  when  our  congressional  sessions  are 
eptting  longer  and  longer  and  there  are 
more  ind  more  visitors,  that,  if  in  this 
new  buSSing.  which  will  be  adjacent  to 
the  House  Office  Buildings,  space  can  be 
provided  at  no  additional  cost  and  with- 
out impairing  the  primary  function  of 
this  building,  the  very  essence  of  cour- 
tesy to  do  it.    There  is  no  place  here  on 
the  HiU  for  these  visitors  to  eat  unless 
they  are  accompanied  by  their  Congress- 
man. ^There  is  no  place  thh  can  even 
get  a  light  lunch  or  a  meal.    Certainly 
our  regard  for  our  constituents  would 
suggest  that  we  at  least  pay  them  the 
courtesy  of  exploring  the  possibility  of 
having  such  a  visitors'  center  buUt  and 
to  see  whether  it  is  feasible  or  not. 

Mr.    EDMONDSON.     Ml*.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.    I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.    Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  say  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 


the  gentleman  as  to  the  need  for  the 
type  of  center  that  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about.  I  beUeve  we  have  that 
kind  of  requirement  and  it  should  be  met 
at  some  time  in  the  future,  but  I  person- 
ally believe  it  should  be  located  here  in 
the  Capitol  itself  and  not  off  in  a  part 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Therefore. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.    I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
lot  of  merit  in  the  idea  that  the  gentle- 
man is  trying  to  put  across  here,  and  the 
idea  has  been  around  for  some  time.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  to  the  gentleman, 
however,  there  is  I  think  at  the  present 
time  a  study  being  made  with  respect  to 
the  establishment  of  a  visitors'  center  in 
this  area  of  the  city.  Various  places 
have  been  suggested.  But  the  building 
we  are  considering  now  in  this  joint 
resolution  and  the  space  in  this  proposed 
building  is  needed  for  librai-y  purposes. 
While  I  go  along  with  the  gentleman,  I 
think  we  should  hold  off  on  this  matter 
of  a  vistors'  center  until  the  overall  mat- 
ter of  a  visitors'  center  in  Washington, 
particularly  here  in  this  area  of  Wash- 
ington, is  agreed  upon  or  disposed  of  one 
way  or  another  by  those  who  are  Inter- 
ested in  this  subject. 

I  certainly  sympathize  with  what  the 
gentleman  is  trying  to  do.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  should  put  such  a  provi- 
sion in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  If  the  gentleman 
would  be  good  enough  to  use  his  own 
time.  I  would  appreciate  it.  for  I  should 
like  to  answer  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

I  believe  the  wording  of  my  proposal 
is  such  that  it  would  do  nothing  more 
than  to  encourage  and  to  reactivate  the 
studies  which  are  now  going  on,  and  per- 
haps give  to  this  problem  of  how  we 
treat  our  visitors,  a  needed  lift. 

As  Members  who  have  read  Roll  Call 
know,  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wydler  was 
for  a  building.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  can  afford  or  need  a  building.  It 
might  be  that  for  several  years,  while 
the  Library  of  Congress  moves  into  the 
new  space  provided,  suitable  space  could 
be  provided  for  visitors  there,  and  as 
that  space  became  needed  for  library 
purposes,  we  could  fall  back  on  another 
building  or  other  available  space. 

The  fact  is  that  now  we  are  not  cor- 
dial courteous,  or  kind  in  this  regard  to 
our  constituent  visitors  to  Congress. 
Particularly  for  those  junior  Members 
of  Congress  who  are  still  cooped  up  into 
two  small  offices  in  either  one  of  the 
older  House  Office  Buildings,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  welcome  one's  con- 
stituents as  graciously  and  as  nicely  as 
we  would  like  to  welcome  them. 

I  believe  that  the  proposal  might  be  an 
interim  solution.  If  there  is  not  any 
wav  it  can  be  done  easily  in  the  proposed 
new  building,  we  shall  not  have  lost  a 
thing  except  for  the  fact  that  the  Archi- 
tect will  have  been  called  upon  to  study 
the  question.    There  is  nothing  manda- 


tory in  the  resolution.  It  is  completely 
permissive.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  sug- 
gestion at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  a  question.  He  did  not 
have  time  enough  to  yield.  It  seems  that 
eveiyone  is  pretty  well  agreed  that  such 
a  study  should  be  made.  Frankly,  I  have 
been  very  embarrassed  time  and  time 
again  when  my  constituents  have  come 
to  the  Capitol  and  have  said,  'Where  can 
we  park  our  automobile?"  First,  there  Is 
no  parking  space  available.  Second, 
they  say,  "I  would  like  to  be  here  at  lunch 
time.  Where  can  I  eat?  Where  are 
there  facilities  for  the  visiting  public  on 
Capitol  Hill  to  eat?" 

Unless  I  go  with  them,  or  one  of  my 
staff  members,  to  the  House  Restaurant, 
there  is  no  place  either  in  the  Rayburn 
Building  or  in  the  Capitol  itself  where 
they  can  eat.    I  think  it  is  a  shame  that 
the  situation  is  such  that  a  visitor  can  go 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institute  and  eat  in 
one  of  the  finest  cafeterias  there  is  in  the 
country,  a  cafeteria  which  is  available  to 
the  visiting  public.     But  if  the  visitor 
comes  to  Capitol  Hill,  he  is  denied  such 
facilities — unless  a  Member  or  his  staff 
is    available    to    shepherd    the    visitor 
around,  and  we  do  our  best  to  do  so.    But 
it  has  got  now  to  the  point  that  since 
there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
visitors  who  come  to  Capitol  Hill,  the 
Members  are  not  capable  of  handling 
them— at  least,  this  Member.    It  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to  consider  this> 
subject,  it  should  be  done  through  direc- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  not  through 
some  informal  group  that,  I  understand 
from  the  majority  leader,  may  be  con- 
sidering it.    It  should  be  done  through 
the  direction  of  the  Congress.    A  proper 
study  should  be  made  and  a  proper  pres- 
entation. 

Would  the  gentleman  object  to  the 
suggestion  that  instead  of  tying  the  pro- 
posal down  to  the  new  library  building, 
that  such  a  study  might  relate  also  to 
some  other  appropriate  location  in  this 
vicinity  of  the  Capitol?  Would  he  agree 
to  amend  his  amendment  accordingly,  so 
that  any  study  taking  place  would  con- 
sider all  prospective,  possible,  and  feasi- 
ble locations  on  Capitol  Hill?  I  do  not 
believe  that  anyone  in  this  body  can  sug- 
gest or  explain  to  their  visitors  as  to  why 
they  cannot  find  a  place  to  park  an  auto- 
mobile or  get  a  bite  to  eat  for  lunch,  par- 
ticularly now  that  we  forced  away  most 
of  the  restaurants  that  used  to  be  in  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  Hill. 

Will  the  gentleman  first  comment  on 
my  suggested  amendment  to  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  has  perhaps  placed 
his  finger  on  one  objection  to  my  amend- 
ment. That  point  has  already  been 
touched  upon  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Albert].  Perhaps  it  should 
not  be  too  closely  locked  into  the  pro- 
posed building.  I  would  accept  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  if  he  will  so 
move  to  have  the  amendment  thus 
amended.    I  wiU  accept  the  amendment. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  I  have  an  amendment 
prepared. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  just  wondered  if  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  could  tell  me  if 
we  build  the  proposed  building — and  I 
believe  we  should  because  I  realize  that 
the  space  in  the  present  library  buildings 
is  limited — would  the  building  also  be 
subject  to  taxation  if  the  Congress  at 
some  time  in  the  future  grants  home  rule 
to  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  As  I  understand,  it 
would  depend  on  which  bill  would  be 
enacted.  If  the  Senate  bill  were  en- 
acted, the  building  would  automatically 
be  subject  to  a  determination  of  value 
by  whatever  formula  the  District  city 
council  or  commission  would  wish  to  give 
it.  If  the  House  bill  should  be  enacted; 
that  is,  the  Sisk  amendment,  the  charter 
commission  could  so  provide  in  the 
charter  proposal. 

I  assume  they  will.  If  the  city  coun- 
cil or  commission  is  finally  adopted,  it 
will  have  the  power  to  determine  the 
assessed  value  of  any  buildings,  includ- 
ing this  new  one  and  including  the  Ray- 
burn  Building.  I  doubt  if  they  will  give 
an  exemption  to  any  Federal  Govern- 
ment property,  because  that  is  the  whole 
issue,  whether  the  Federal  Grovernment 
property  should  be  taxed  directly  or  in- 
directly in  order  to  help  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  running  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  HALEY.  As  I  say,  I  would  like  to 
see  this  building  constructed,  because  I 
believe  it  is  needed.  I  certainly  would 
like  to  have  somebody  tell  me  whether 
we  are  going  to  build  a  $75  or  $100  mil- 
lion building  here  for  some  of  these 
"eggheads"  downtown  to  come  in  and 
tax  the  people  generally,  all  over  the 
United  States,  for. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  realize  that  Members  want  to  get 
away  today,  and  I  shall  try  to  be  brief. 
I  hope  the  committee  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

First,  I  congratulate  the  gentleman. 
I  believe  his  idea  is  good.  It  is  sound. 
It  is  something  Congress  should  look 
into.  But  the  gentleman's  amendment 
calls  for  this  study  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Is  the  gentleman 
speaking  against  my  amendments,  as 
amended? 

Ml-.  GRAY.  I  am  speaking  against 
the  amendment  as  it  would  be  amended 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  [Mr. 
Cramer] .  Both  the  amendment  and  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  call  for 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  study 
whether  or  not  we  need  a  center  for  visi- 
tors. This  is  a  prerogative  of  the  Con- 
gress. This  is  something  we  should  de- 
termine, not  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
Furthermore,  the  amendment  should 
not  be  in  this  bill  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  third  Library  of  Congress  Build- 
in?  is  no  place  for  a  visitors'  center.    It 


will  bound  on  Independence  Avenue  and 
C  Street.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
where  in  the  world  could  be  parked  mil- 
lions of  automobiles  which  come  here 
yearly  to  visit  the  Nation's  Capital,  when 
there  is  just  a  narrow  street  on  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  and  a  narrow  street 
on  C  Street? 

We  know  now  it  is  not  feasible  to  put 
a  visitors'  center  in  this  building,  because 
there  is  no  place  to  accommodate  the 
large  influx  of  automobiles  and  tourists 
that  would  come  to  use  the  center. 

Again,  I  say  I  believe  the  idea  is  good. 
If  the  gentleman  will  introduce  legisla- 
tion, and  if  it  is  brought  before  our 
committee,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Buildings  and  Grounds,  I  will 
certainly  call  a  hearing  on  the  matter, 
because  it  is  something  which  all  of  us 
would  like  to  look  into  and  try  to  provide 
an  answer  to. 

This  certainly  has  no  place  in  the 
pending  joint  resolution. 

I  urge  that  the  committee  reject  both 
the  amendment  from  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  and  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  should  like  to 
be  associated  with  the  very  sensible  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
It  Is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  a  Library  building,  where  we 
hope  to  have  some  kind  of  scholarly  at- 
mosphere and  some  kind  of  quiet  study 
atmosphere,  to  have  a  center  for  tourists 
to  go  in  and  out  to  get  tourist  infor- 
mation. 

I  believe  it  is  a  fact,  as  has  been  noted 
in  the  press,  that  the  committee  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  to  consider  im- 
provements in  the  organization  of  the 
Congress — a  committee  on  which  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  [Mr.  Madden]  serves 
as  cochairman — is  considering  this  prop- 
osition at  this  time.  This  is  getting  con- 
sideration by  a  congressional  comimittee 
at  this  time,  in  addition  to  the  considera- 
tion which  will  be  given  to  the  bill  which 
has  been  introduced,  commented  upon 
a  moment  ago,  by  our  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wydler]. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  If  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  correctly,  if  the 
amendment  is  defeated  he  will  give  a 
hearing  to  a  bill  similar  to  the  one  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wydler] 
has  introduced,  so  that  we  may  have  a 
visitors'  area  as  well  as  the  necessary 
parking  space  to  serve  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  have  not  read  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wydler]  .  If  a  bill  is  reported 
to  our  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds,  I  certainly  will  give  it  im- 
mediate attention. 

Further,  I  point  out  that  any  bill 
should  direct  the  Congress  to  study  this 
matter  and  not  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  because  this  is  a  matter  which 
concerns  all  of  our  constituents  and  con- 


cerns us  individually.  Although  I  have 
respect  for  the  Architect,  I  believe  this 
matter  should  rest  with  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  As  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Buildings  and 
Groimds,  the  gentleman  is  in  agreement 
that  there  is  a  need? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  for  bringing 
up  this  matter,  although  I  do  not  believe 
it  belongs  in  this  joint  resolution. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MS.  CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofifered  by  Mr.  Cramer  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cleveland:  On 
lines  3  and  4,  strike  the  words  "appropriate 
space  for"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "or  pro- 
viding at  any  other  appropriate  location  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Capitol". 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  will  read  as  follows,  with 
the  amendment  I  have  offered,  which 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  in- 
dicates he  is  willing  to  accept: 

The  Architect  of  the  Capital  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct  a  study  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  feasibility  of  including 
In  the  third  Library  of  Congress  Building 
or  providing  at  any  other  appropriate  loca- 
tion in  the  vicinity  of  the  Capitol  a  visitors' 
center. 

And  so  forth.  I  think  it  has  been 
admitted  that  such  a  study  is  needed 
and  such  a  study  should  take  place. 
This  would  simply  authorize  the  study 
with  the  official  stamp  of  approval  of 
the  Congress.  This  is  merely  a  study, 
sbid  any  study  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  is  subject  to  review  by  the  House 
Office  Building  Commission  and  by  the 
proper  committee  of  Congress,  meaning 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  follow- 
ing the  submission  of  the  report.  If  the 
Members  of  the  House  want  to  go  on 
record  as  opposing,  the  right  of  the  tax- 
paying  public  to  have  needed  facilities 
including  washrooms  in  particular  and 
to  have  a  study  made  to  determine  where 
they  should  be  on  Capitol  Hill,  then  let 
them  vote  against  the  amendment.  If 
they  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  serious 
problem  which  should  be  met  and  solved 
and  that  we  should  get  at  that  job  now, 
then  they  will  vote  for  this  amendment 
and  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
which  I  just  offered. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  to 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire.  I  will  concede  that  it 
does  improve  the  amendment  that  was 
originally  advanced  to  the  House  here 
today,  but  I  would  like  to  submit  that 
it  is  a  little  surprising  to  see  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  who  very,  very  often 
objects  to  matters  that  are  brought  to 
the  floor  of  this  House  by  the  commit- 
tee on  the  grounds  that  they  have  not 
had  careful  and  extensive  consideration 
by  a  committee — it  is  a  little  surprising 
and  startling  and  out  of  character  to 
hear  him  propose  that  we  should  em- 
bark on  something  as  extensive  as  this 
by  action  on  the  floor  rather  than  tak- 
ing the  action  by  the  committee  after 
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careful  hearings  at  the  committee  level. 
Mr.     CLEVELAND.     Mr.     Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.    EDMONDSON.    I    yield    to    the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man .from  Oklahoma  for  yielding,  but 
when  I  suggested  this  amendment  of 
mine  for  study  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer  1.  he  informed  me  that  the  mat- 
ter of  the  lack  of  courtesy  services  avail- 
able to  constituents  on  Capitol  Hill  was 
so  well  known  to  him  that  he  assumed 
it  was  just  as  well  known  to  all  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  therefore  it 
did  not  need  great  study,  because  we  all 
know  that  the  problem  exists  and  all 
we  need  Is  a  study  to  see  where  on  the 
■  Hill  the  facilities  could  be  provided  for 
them. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to 
get  that  insight  into  the  thought  proc- 
esses of  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  but 
it  still  does  not  answer  the  point  that 
he  is  normally  very  insistent  on  careful 
committee  consideration  of  any  proposal 
that  is  advanced  before  it  is  acted  on 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  say 
the  question  is  not  the  need.  All  of  us 
agree  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  visitors 
center.  The  question  is  where  is  the  most 
practical  place  to  put  this  center.  I 
object  to  the  amendment  because  it 
calls  for  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
determine  the  best  location.  I  think  our 
committee  should  be  the  one  to  hear 
witnesses  and  to  study  this  matter. 
Therefore.  I  hope  that  the  amendment 
is  rejected  because  we  should  have  the 
prerogative  and  not  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  did  not  read  the  whole  amend- 
ment, because  if  he  did.  he  would  see 
that  the  Architect  has  to  report  back 
to  the  House  Office  Building  Commis- 
sion and  the  Senate  Office  Building  Com- 
mission and  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library'  as  to  his  study.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  most  influential 
and  convincing  remarks  made  on  this 
proposal,  which  really  sold  me  on  it.  were 
made  by  his  own  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa, the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
who  indicated  that  he  felt.  too.  that  such 
a  study  was  needed  and  one  was  in- 
formally underway.  I  say  if  it  is  in- 
formally underway,  let  us  formalize  it. 
and  this  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course,  there  is  a  committee  of  the  House 
and  a  committee  of  the  Senate  inquiring 
into  this  matter  at  this  time.  The  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  chairman  of  that  committee. 
Our  distinguished  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  MadpenI  is  co- 
chairman  of  that  committee.  It  seems  to 
me  it  would  certainly  be  pulling  a  sec- 
tion of  rug  out  from  under  that  com- 
mittee if  now  we  started  the  Architect 


of  the  Capitol  off  on  an  independent 
study  under  this  ill  considered  amend- 
ment.    I  hope  it  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  as 
amended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  author  of  the  bill 
which  has  been  submitted  on  this  subject 
of  a  congressional  visitors'  center  and 
which  is  now  imder  consideration  by  the 
committee,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment  for  one  very  simple  reason. 
Everybody  who  has  spoken  today  has 
said  they  are  in  favor  of  this  visitors' 
center.  Why  not  start  consideration  of 
it  at  the  earliest  possible  date?  The 
sooner  the  better.  I  say.  although  I  am 
delighted  to  hear  the  majority  leader  and 
committee  chairman  favoring  my  pro- 
posal and  promise  action  on  it.  We  have 
the  vehicle  to  do  it  this  morning,  and  it  is 
the  Cleveland-Cramer  amendment  to  the 
bill.  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  we 
should  be  delaying  it  and  I  do  not  see 
that  delay  does  any  good  for  anybody. 
Certainly  the  final  decision  will  rest  with 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  com- 
mittee involved,  because  whatever  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  determines  or 
proposes  will  come  back  to  the  Congress 
for  final  approval.  All  we  are  doing  by 
putting  it  off  is  stalling  the  final  decision. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  the  proper  proce- 
dure for  Congress  to  follow  in  this  matter. 
Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  First  let  me  say  we  have 
no  intention  of  stalling  this  matter.  It 
was  first  brought  to  my  attention  as 
chairman  of  the  subconunittee  15  min- 
utes ago.  I  have  assured  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  who  offered  the 
original  amendment,  and  I  assure  you. 
that  our  committee  will  give  this  matter 
consideration. 

But,  I  again  reiterate,  that  I  do  not 
want  a  study  conducted  by  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  since  this  is  our  pre- 
rogative. We  have  the  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission,  and  a  lot  of  other 
agencies  that  should  be  consulted. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  does  not 
have  the  facilities  to  call  all  of  these 
people  in.  Our  committee  does  have  such 
facilities  and  we  are  willing  to  do  this. 

I  assure  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  there  will  be  no  delay  in  bringing 
this  matter  up,  if  the  gentleman  will  In- 
troduce a  bill. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  what  would  be 
wrong  with  having  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  start  studying  it  now?  What 
harm  would  there  be  in  that? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  knows,  if 
he  will  yield  further,  that  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol— and  I  am  not  singling 
him  out  as  an  individual,  but  no  indi- 
vidual—the Clerk  of  the  House,  the  Ar- 
chitect or  anyone  else — should  be  per- 
mitted to  study  a  matter  that  is  of  such 
vital  concern  to  the  gentleman's  constitu- 
ents, to  my  constituents,  and  to  the  con- 
stituents of  every  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

A  visitors'  center  Is  an  important  mat- 
ter, as  pointed  out  by  our  distingiiished 
majority  leader.    We  are  willing  to  con- 


sider the  matter,  but  we  do  not  want  to 
have  to  abide  by  a  report  made  by  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  since  he  does  not 
have  the  sole  jurisdiction  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman, but  I  do  not  understand  why  his 
committee  would  be  bound  by  the  reports 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  It  would 
be  something  that  would  give  you  some 
basis  on  which  to  proceed. 

However.  I  would  like  to  direct  my  re- 
marks for  just  a  minute  to  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  when 
he  said  and  made  the  point  that  we 
should  not  put  a  visitor  center  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  because  it  would  be 
inappropriate. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Amer- 
ican Political  Science  Association  back- 
ing up  my  proposal  for  a  visitors'  center 
on  the  educational  grounds  that  it  can 
perform  a  service  to  the  country.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  consistent  at  all  with  the 
purposes  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Does  the  letter 
from  the  American  Political  Science  As- 
sociation say  they  believe  that  it  should 
be  located  in  the  Library  of  Congress? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  No,  they  say  they  sup- 
port the  proposal,  but  the  proposal  they 
made  would  be  very  much  in  harmony 
if  it  were  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  be- 
cause they  talk  about  its  use  for  lecture 
halls  and  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
meetings  and  conferences  for  people 
around  the  cotmtry.  In  any  case,  the 
location  is  a  detail  to  be  decided  later. 
Let  us  start  a  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posal at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

I  believe  it  is  very  harmonious  with 
the  purposes  envisioned  in  this  bill. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  say  this:  Why 
should  we  delay?  This  is  the  important 
thing.  I  feel  that  our  constituents  de- 
serve such  a  center.  I  am  sure  that 
every  Member  here  has  invited  his  con- 
stituents to  come  down  to  the  Capitol  and 
visit  them.  All  of  us  do  that.  Let  us 
treat  them  right  when  they  get  here. 
Let  us  adopt  the  amendment  and  get  on 
with  the  Job. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  to  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cleveland]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Cramer)  there 
were — ayes  20,  noes  83. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.    Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  demand  tellers. 
Tellers  were  refused. 
So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision   (demanded  by  Mr.  Cleveland), 
there  were — ayes  21,  noes  84. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  five  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  simply 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  when  the 
Committee  rises  and  we  go  back  to  the 
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full  House,  I  will  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instructions  to  have  the 
Cleveland  amendment  with  the  Cramer 
amendment  to  the  Cleveland  amendment 
added  to  this  legislation.  This  will  give 
us  all  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  rec- 
ord on  the  matter  that  we  have  already 
debated  and  discussed  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  substitute 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  substitute  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Weltner.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  642)  to 
authorize  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
construct  the  third  Library  of  Congress 
building  in  Square  732  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  be  named  the  James  Madi- 
son Memorial  Building  and  to  contain 
a  Madison  Memorial  Hall,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
458,  he  reported  the  joint  resolution  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of- 
fer a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  am  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
qualifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Cleveland  moves  to  recommit  the  joint 
resolution,  H.J.  Res.  642,  to  the  Committee 
0^  Public  Works  with  Instructions  to  report 
the  same  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment:  On  page  6,  after  line  20,  insert 
the  lollowlng  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  conduct  a  study 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  feasabillty 
of  Including  in  the  third  Library  of  Con- 
gress building,  or  providing  at  any  other  ap- 
propriate location  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Capitol,  a  visitors'  center,  which  visitors' 
center  would  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
facilities  for  dining,  and  general  rest  and  re- 
laxation. The  inclusion  of  a  visitors'  center 
should  not  Impair  in  any  way  the  primary 
functions  of  the  third  Library  of  Congress 
building.  The  determinations  of  such  study 
are  to  be  made  in  consultation  with  the 
committee  designated  by  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  and  the  determi- 
nations of  the  study  are  to  be  presented. 
Jointly,  to  the  House  Office  Building  Com- 
mission, the  Senate  Office  Building  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library," 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Cleveland), 
there  were — ayes  21,  noes  102. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  17,  nays  321,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  93,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  345] 
YEAS— 17 


Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Brock 
Broomfield 
Broyhill.  N.C. 
Cleveland 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adams 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Bandstra 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
EoUlng 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Bxirleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Callan 
Cameron 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
C'onyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Craley 
Culver 

Cimnlngham 
Daddario 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 


Cramer 

Curtln 

Griffin 

Grover 

Hall 

Halpern 

NAYS— 321 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Parnsley 

Farnum 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Findley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Praser 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Piilton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Ga  things 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Grelgg 
Grider 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gubser 
Gumey 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanna 

Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harris 
Harvey,  Ind. 
Harvey,  Mich. 


Jonas 

Kunkel 

McDade 

Mallllard 

Pelly 

Wydler 


Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

King.  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Krebs 

La  n  drum 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McPall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsimaga 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Minshall 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrison 


Morton 

Rodino 

SulUvan 

Mosher 

Rogers,  C:tolo. 

Talcott 

Moss 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Taylor 

Multer 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Ronan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Tenzer 

Murray 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Natcher 

Rosenthal 

Todd 

Nedzi 

Rostenkowskl 

Trimble 

Nelsen 

Roush 

Tuck 

O'Brien 

Roybal 

Tunney 

O'Hara,  Hi. 

Rumsfeld 

Tuten 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Ryan 

Udall 

Olson,  Minn. 

Satterfleld 

UUman 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

St  Germain 

Van  Deerlin 

O'Nein,  Mass. 

St.  Onge 

Vanik 

Ottlnger 

Saylor 

Vigorlto 

Passman 

Scheuer 

Vivian 

Patman 

Schlsler 

Waggonner 

Patten 

Schmldhauser 

Walker,  Miss. 

Pepper 

Schneebell 

Walker.  N.  Mex 

Perkins 

Schweiker 

Watkins 

Phllbln 

Secrest 

Watson 

Pickle 

Selden 

Watts 

Pike 

Senner 

Weltner 

Pirnie 

Shrlver 

Whalley 

Poage 

Sickles 

White,  Idaho 

Poff 

Slkes 

White.  Tex. 

Pool 

Slsk 

Whltener 

Price 

Skubltz 

Whitten 

Puclnskl 

Slack 

Widnall 

Qule 

Smith,  Calif. 

Willis 

QulUen 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Wilson, 

Race 

Smith,  Va. 

Charles  H. 

Randall 

Springer 

Wolff 

Reld.  m. 

Stafford 

Wright 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Young 

Relfel 

Stalbaum 

Yoimger 

Relnecke 

Stanton 

Zablocki 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Stephens 

Roberts 

Stubblefleld 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 
O'Konskl 


NOT  VOTING— 93 


Adair 
Addabbo 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Asplnall 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bray 

Burton,  Utah 
Cahlll 
Callaway 
Carey 
Carter 
Celler 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Curtis 
Dawson 
Dom 
Dow 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Dyal 

Evins,  Tenn. 
Flno 
Flynt 

Frellnghuysen 
GlUlgan 
Goodell 
Grabowskl 


Green,  Oreg. 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Halleck 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Hays 

Hebert 

Henderson 

Hollfleld 

Hosmer 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kornegay 

Laird 

Latta 

Lindsay 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCiilloch 

Macdonald 

Mackle 

Martin.  Ala. 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

May 

Michel 

Mlze 

Morris 


Morse 

Nix 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Powell 

Purcell 

Redim 

Res  nick 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roblson 

Roncallo 

RoudebTish 

Scott 

Shipley 

Smith,  Iowa 

Steed 

Stratton 

Sweeney 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Tupper 

Utt 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Yates 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  O'Konskl  for,  with  Mr.  Halleck  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Hoimeld  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  i/tr. 
Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Glenn  Andrews. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Ctutls. 
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Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Carter 

Mr.  Hay.s  with  Mr.  Tvipper. 

Mr.  Evins  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr  Carev  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Redlln  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Roude- 

bush  ^,      ,,,  .    , 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Gilllgan  with  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Olson  of  Montana  with  Mr.  PoweU. 

Mr!  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Grabowskl. 

Mr.  ReuPs  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Roncalio. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Mackle  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Henderson. 

Messrs.  GROSS  and  OLSON  of  Minne- 
sota changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  HalleckI.  If  he  were  pres- 
ent he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I  voted 
'yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes '  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  328,  nays  5,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1.  not  voting  98.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3461 
YEAS — 328 

Abbltt  Bingham  Chamberlain 

Abernetby  Blatnik  Chelf 

Adams  Hoggs  Clancy 

Albert  Bo'Rnd  Clark 

Anderson.  Boiling  Clausen, 

Tenn.  Bow  Don  H. 

Andrews.  Brademas  Clawson,  Del 

N.  Dak.  Brock  C'.evenger 

Annunzlo  Brooks  Cohelan 

Arends  Broomfleld  ColHer 

Ashbrook  Brown.  Calif.  Conable 

Ashmore  Broyhill.  N.C.  Conte 

Ayres  Broyhill,  Va.  Conyers 

Bandstra  Buchanan  Cotbett 

Baring  Burke  Corman 

Barrett  Burleson  Craley 

Bates  Burton,  Calif.  Cramer 

Battln  Byrne.  Pa.  Culver 

Beckwonh  Bvrnes,  Wis.  Cunningham 

Belcher  Cabell  Curt  In 

Bell  Callan  Daddarlo 

Bennett  Cameron  Dague 

Berry  Casey  Daniels 

Betts  Cederberg  Davis.  Ga. 


Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derwlnski 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dul^kl 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Dwyer 

Edmondsnn 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Ellsworth 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Farnsley 

Farnimi 

Feighan 

Flndley 

Pi.'her 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Fori.  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Pricdel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Ftilton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Greigg 
Grlder 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
G rover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hanna 

Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harris 
Harvey.  Ind. 
Harvey  Mich. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler 
Helstoskl 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Holland 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 
Huot 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 


Baldwin 
Jonas 


Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmelcr 

Kei'h 

King.  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Krebs 

Kunkcl 

L;indrum 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lcnnon 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McClory 

McDade 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

MacGregor 

Machen 

M.ickay 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Meed.^ 

Miller 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mocller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

M\irphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'Brien 

O'Hara.  HL 

OHara,  Mich. 

01.=;en,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 

P\!cinskl 

Qule 

NAYS— 5 

McCarthy 
O'Konskl 


Qulllen 

Race 

Randall 

Reid,  111. 

RC.d.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ho -ers.  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Baylor 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbavim 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Stxibblefleld 

Sul'.ivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

TeaTue,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tvmney 

Tuten 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whallev 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whltcner 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


Smith,  N.Y. 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" 
Cleveland 


Adair 
Addabbo 
Anderson,  HI 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Glerm 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Bolton 


NOT  VOTING- 

Bonner 

Bray 

Burton,  Utah 

Cahlll 

Callaway 

Carey 

Carter 

Celler 

Colmer 

Oooley 


-98 

Curtis 

Dawson 

Dorn 

Dow 

Duncan.  Greg. 

Dyal 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Flno 

Flynt 


Frellnghuysen 

Latta 

GUllgan 

Lindsay 

Groodell 

Lipscomb 

Grabowskl 

Long,  La. 

Green.  Oreg. 

Mcculloch 

Hatran.  Ga. 

Macdonald  • 

Halleck 

Mackle 

Hanley 

Mallliard 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Martin,  Ala. 

Hardy 

Matthews 

Harsha 

May 

Hays 

Mlze 

Hubert 

Michel 

Henderson 

MorrU 

Hoimeld 

Morse 

Hosmcr 

Nix 

Johnson,  Okla 

Pelly 

Kee 

Powell 

Kelly 

Purcell 

Keogh 

Redlin 

Kluczynski 

Reuss 

Kornegay 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Laird 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

RobLson 

Roncalio 

Roudebush 

Scott 

Senner 

Shipley 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Steed 

Stratton 

Sweeney 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Todd 

ToU 

Tupper 

Utt 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Yates 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote:  I 

Mr.  Glenn  Andrews  for,  with  Mr.  Cleveland 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 
Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Laird. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Fine. 
Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Gilllgan  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 
Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Utt. 
Mr.  Redlin  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Bray. 
Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Tupper. 
Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Goodell. 
Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Latta. 
Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Mallliard. 
Mr.  Hardy  with  Mrs.  May. 
Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 
Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Holifield  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 
Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Curtis. 
Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 
Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Callaway. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 
Mr  Hays  with  Mr.  Pelly. 
Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Roblson. 
Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Mlze. 
Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Mar- 
tin of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.    Smith   of   Iowa   with   Mr.   Burton  ol 
Utah. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Roncalio. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Mackle. 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Grabowskl. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Cooley. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  BELL  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Glenn  Andrews]. 
If  he  were  present  he  would  vote  "yea." 
I  voted  "nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw 
my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mi'.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  69 >  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  to  construct  the 
third  Librarj'  of  Congress  building  in 
square  732  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  named  the  "Library  of  Congress 
James  Madison  Memorial  Building"  and 
to  contain  a  Madison  Memorial  Hall,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk.  Amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Gray  is  to  strike  out  all  after  the  re- 
solving clause  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
69  and  insert  the  provisions  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  642,  as  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  (a)  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  un- 
der the  direction  jointly  of  the  House  Office 
Building  Commission,  the  Senate  Office 
Building  Commission,  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library,  after  consultation  with 
a  committee  designated  by  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  construct  (including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  preparation  of  all  neces.sary 
desigDs,  plans,  and  specifications)  In  square 
732  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a  third  Lib- 
rary of  Congress  fireproof  building,  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Library  of  Congress 
James  Madison  Memorial  Building.  The  de- 
sign of  such  building  shall  Include  a  Madison 
Memorial  Hall  and  shall  be  In  keeping  with 
the  prevailing  architecture  of  the  Federal 
buildings  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  Madison 
Memorial  Hall  shall  be  developed  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  James  Madison  Memorial  Com- 
mission. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  authority  under 
this  Joint  resolution,  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  under  the  direction  jointly  of  the 
House  Office  Building  Commission,  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  Commission,  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  provide  for  such  equipment,  such  connec- 
tions with  the  Capitol  Power  Plant  and  other 
utilities,  such  access  facilities  over  or  under 
public  streets,  such  changes  in  the  present 
Library  of  Congress  buildings,  such  changes 
In  or  additions  to  the  present  tunnels,  and 
such  other  appurtenant  facilities,  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  (2)  to  do  such  landscaping 
as  may  be  necessary  by  reason  of  the  con- 
struction authorized  by  this  Joint  resolution. 

Sec.  2.  The  structural  and  mechanical  care 
of  the  building  authorized  by  this  Joint  re- 
solution and  the  care  of  the  surrounding 
grounds  shall  be  under  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $75,000,000  to  con- 
struct the  building  authorized  by  this  Joint 
resolution  (including  the  preparation  of  all 
necessary  designs,  plans,  and  specifications). 

There  is  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  exceeding  $10,000  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the   James  Madison  Memorial    Commission. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Joint  Re- 
solution to  authorize  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  to  construct  the  third  Library  of 
Congress  building  in  square  732  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colvunbia  to  be  named  the  James 
Madison  Memorial  Bvilldlng  and  to  contain  a 
Madison  Memorial  Hall,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  to  construct  the  third 
Library  of  Congress  building  in  square 
732  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be 
named  the  James  Madison  Memorial 
Building  and  to  contain  a  Madison  Me- 
morial Hall,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  642)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  joint  resolution  just 
passed,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference 
report  to  accompany  H.R.  9042. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT 
MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report 
on  S.  2118. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roUcall 
No.  342  which  was  a  motion  to  recommit 
H.R.  10281,  and  on  rollcall  No.  343,  which 
was  a  motion  on  final  passage  of  the 
same  bill,  I  was  unavoidably  detained  in 
committee. 

I  would  like  to  announce  that  had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  "aye" 
on  both  votes. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  1966 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
10871)  making  appropriations  for  For- 
eign Assistance  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 


Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  for  the 
reason  of  notifying  the  Members  that  it 
is  our  intention  at  the  proper  time  to 
make  a  motion  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  back  to  the  conference 
CMnmittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  will  probably 
remember  that  we  had  in  the  bill  as  the 
appropriation  bill  on  foreign  aid  passed 
this  body  a  short  time  ago,  very  strong 
language  relative  to  shipping  to  North 
Vietnam.  This  language  has  been 
changed  by  the  conference  committee  in 
connection  with  the  language  that  the 
House  put  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  this 
body  known  as  the  "Rooney  of  New 
York  amendment. 

It  is  our  intention  at  the  proper  time 
to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  based  upon 
this  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1103) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi. 
10871)  "making  appropriations  for  Foreign 
Assistance  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  1,  2,  3,  6,  and  8. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  4,  7,  and  12;  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$618,225,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  9,  10, 
and  11. 

Otto   E.    Passman  (ex- 
cept   as    to    amend- 
ments 7  and  9 ) , 
John  J.  Roonet, 
William  H.  Natcher, 

JtTLIA    BtJTLEB    HANSEN, 

Jeffery  Cohelan, 

Clarence  D.  Long, 

George  Mahon, 

Garner  E.  Shriver  (ex- 
cept as  to  amend- 
ments 7  and  9), 

Silvio  O.  Conte  ( except 
as  to  amendments  7 
and  9), 

Mark  Andrews  (except 
as  to  amendments  7 
and  9), 

Frank  T.  Bow   (except 
*  as  to  amendments  7 

and  9) , 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  O.  Pastore, 
Carl  Hatden, 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Warren  G.  Magntjson, 
Spessard    L.    Holland, 
Leveektt  Saltonstall, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10871)  making  appro- 
priations for  Foreign  Assistance  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recommended 
In  the  accompanying  conference  report  as  to 
each  of  such  amendments,  namely : 

TITLE  I FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

Economic  assistance 

Amendment  No.  l— Technical  cooperation 
and  development  grants:  Appropriates  $202,- 
355,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$182,355,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  2 — International  organiza- 
tions and  programs:  Appropriates  $144,755.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$134,755,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  3 — Supporting  assistance: 
Appropriates  $369,200,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  $349,200,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  4 — Alliance  for  Progress, 
development  loans:  Appropriates  $435,125,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $445,- 
125  000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  5— Development  loans: 
Appropriates  $618,225,000  instead  of  $675,225.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $593,225,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6— Development  loans: 
Restores  House  language  which  prohibits 
the  transfer  of  development  loan  funds  to 
the  International  Development  Association, 
the  World  Bank,  and  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation.  Instead  of  Senate  lan- 
guage which  would  have  permitted  the  trans- 
fer of  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  such 
funds  to  such  multilateral  agencies. 

Amendment  No.  7— General  Provisions: 
Deletes   House   language   relating   to   North 

Vietnam. 

Amendment  No.  8 — General  Provisions: 
Restores  House  language  relating  to  North 
Vietnam. 

Amendment  No.  9 — General  Provisions: 
Reported  In  technical  disagreement.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  with  an 
amendment.  The  proposed  amendment  Is  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  116.  No  assistance  shall  be  fvirnlshed 
imder  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  to  any  country  that  sells,  furnishes 
or  permits  any  ships  under  Its  registry  to 
carry  to  North  Vietnam  any  of  the  Items 
mentioned  In  subsection  107(a)  of  this  Act 
unless  the  President  determines  that  the 
withholding  of  such  assistance  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  reports  such  determination  to  the 
Congress." 

Amendment  No.  10 — General  Provisions: 
Reported  In  technical  disagreement.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment  which  Inserts  a  new  general  pro- 
vision— section  117 — prohibiting  assistance 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic  unless  the  Pres- 
ident determines  that  ttie  availability  of  such 
assistance  Is  essential  to  the  national  Interest 
of  the  United  States. 

"Amendment  No.  11 — General  Provisions: 
Reported  In  technical  disagreement.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment  which  Inserts  a  new  general 
provision — section  118 — prohibiting  assist- 
ance to  Indonesia  unless  the  President  de- 
termines that  the  availability  of  such  assist- 
ance Is  essential  to  the  national  Interest  of 
the  United  States. 

TITLB     n — FOREICN     ASSISTANCE      (OTHER) 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare 
Amendment  No.  12 — Assistance  to  Refugees 
In  the  United  States:  Appropriates  $30,000,- 


000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$32,265,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Otto  E.  Passman  (except  as  to 
amendments  Nos.  7  and  9), 
John  J.  Rodney. 
William  H.  Natcher, 
Jttlia  Butler  Hansen, 
Jeffert  Cohelan, 
V  Clarence  D.  Long, 

George  Mahon, 
Garner  E.  Shriver  (except  as 
.  J     to  amendments  7  and  9) , 
"'' — -^Silvio  O.  Conte  (except  as  to 
amendments  7  and  9), 
Mark  Andrews  (except  as  to 

amendments  7  and  9) , 
Frank  T.  Bow  (except  as  to 

amendments  7  and  0). 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGs).  The  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Passman]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
the  House  will  approve  the  conference 
report  and  I  hope  we  can  say  something 
during  our  deliberations  that  will  con- 
vince the  Members  that  it  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  country  at  this  time  that 
this  conference  report  not  be  recom- 
mitted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  my  remarks  a  table  com- 
prising the  conference  bill  with  the  esti- 
mates and  other  related  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  assiure  you  and  my  very  able,  sincere, 
and  devoted  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  each  one  of  his 
subcommittee  chairmen,  that  when  any 
bureaucrat  from  downtown  comes  to  me 
with  regard  to  a  matter  pertaining  to 
legislation  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
chairman  of  another  subcommittee,  I 
shall  in  the  future,  as  I  have  in  the  past, 
ask  him:  "Have  you  discussed  the  mat- 
ter with  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  handles  the  legislation?" 

May  I  say  that  arrogance  knows  no 
bounds,  and  if  some  of  the  bureaucrats 
in  the  AID — I  am  being  charitable — in- 
tentionally ignore  the  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  handling  legislation,  they 
may  eventually  extend  the  same  treat- 
ment to  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  maybe  go  up  through  the 
ranks  to  the  top. 

When  I  brought  the  foreign  assistance 
appropriation  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  stated  that 
even  though  it  was  one  of  the  fattest — 
if  not  the  fattest — foreign  aid  bill  ever 
presented  to  the  Congress,  when  all  seg- 
ments from  the  15  bills  are  put  together, 
if  I  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  han- 
dling the  bill,  I  would  be  honorbound  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  defending 
it.  I  meant  what  I  said — and  I  said 
what  I  meant. 

I  shall  not  use  any  more  time  than 
necessary,  but  honor  demands  that  I 
make  restitution  when  it  is  proper  so  to 
do.  So,  let  me  correct  the  record  on  two 
imF>ortant  F>oints: 

The  very  able  and  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  the  Honorable 
Charles  E.  Chamberl.mn,  came  to  me 
several  days  before  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriations bill  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  consideration  and  stated  that 


he  had  worked  out  an  important  amend- 
ment which  he  intended  to  offer,  with 
respect  to  our  allies  shipping  strategic 
materials  to  North  Vietnam.  I  com- 
mended him  for  his  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ism in  putting  together  such  a  clarifying 
and  positive  amendment. 

Subsequently,  another  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rooney],  offered  a  simi- 
lar amendment,  which  was  adopted. 
Equal  commendations  are  due  both  of 
these  gentlemen,  and  honor  prompts  me 
to  acknowledge  on  this  floor  the  discus- 
sion I  had  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  fMr.  Chamberlain]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  my  record 
of  handling  the  foreign  aid  appropriation 
bill  for  many  years  would  indicate  that 
I  know  something  about  the  legislation. 
Even  though  my  personal  views  certainly 
differ  from  those  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, it  has  been  my  practice  to  lean 
over  backward  to  be  fair.  Doubtless  our 
distinguished  Speaker  is  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  I  will  usually  deliver  more 
than  I  promise. 

When  we  were  discussing  the  foreign 
aid  appropriation  bill  several  weeks  ago, 
I  inadvertently  made  a  statement  that 
certainly  needs  an  explanation,  and  there 
is  no  better  time  to  correct  the  record 
than  now.  So  may  I  set  the  record 
straight: 

The  distinguished,  able,  and  dedicated 
Member  from  Kansas,  the  minority 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations,  the  Hon- 
orable Garner  E.  Shriver,  stated  to  me 
in  advance  of  the  markup  of  the  bill  that 
he  would  offer  an  amendment  to  reduce 
the  bill  substantially.  But,  the  parlia- 
mentary procedure  that  we  followed  in 
marking  up  the  bill  just  about  skunked 
the  chairman  as  well  as  the  distinguished 
Member  from  Kansas.  And,  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  re- 
ported the  bill  to  the  full  committee,  and 
it  was  later  passed  by  the  House  as 
marked  up  by  the  subcommittee. 

In  the  intervening  time  between  the 
markup  of  the  bill  and  action  by  the  full 
committee,  I  called  the  distinguished 
Member  from  Kansas  and  asked  him,  as 
a  very  special  favor  to  me,  not  to  offer 
any  amendments  in  the  full  committee 
to  further  reduce  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  subcommittee. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  he  did  not  offer  any 
amendments,  but  I  later  learned  that  the 
amendments  he  had  in  mind  were  subse- 
quently offered  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  in  his 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill.  In  opposing 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow] ,  I  stated  that 
I  had  never  heard  his  recommended  fig- 
ure before.  That  statement  was  true, 
but  it  was  simply  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  who  is 
charitable.  Christian,  and  understanding, 
did  not  offer  the  amendment  in  the  full 
committee.  And,  I  must  say.  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  was  because  I  asked  him  not  to. 

With  my  apologies  properly  recorded, 
may  I  explain  briefly  the  conference 
report? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  believed  in 
shadow-boxing.  To  indicate  or  imply 
in  any  way  that  under  the  provisions  of 
the  conference  report  before  you  that 
certain  items  in  the  bill  meet  the  full 
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administration  request,  while  others 
have  been  reduced,  would  be  untrue. 
Because  the  administration  will  be 
handed  only  an  appropriation  bill  and 
they  can  vacate  all  projects  in  a  country 
and  substitute  a  new  set  for  a  new  coun- 
try, as  this  program  is  completely  on  an 
illustrative  basis. 

In  most  accounts,  they  can  transfer  in 
and  out  to  offset  any  reduction  that  we 
have  made  in  other  accounts.  If  you 
claim  that  supporting  assistance  is 
funded  in  fully — languagewise,  yes — 
legallywise,  no.  They  can  transfer  out 
of  the  account  into  other  accounts,  and 
around  we  go. 

May  I  also  say  that  my  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  American  taxpayer  have  al- 
ways been  to  reduce  the  overall  money 
request  rather  than  just  certain  items 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  program 
justifications  ^!P»*§nbmitted  on  an  illus- 
trative basis. 

By  the  same  token,  I  have,  almost 
without  exception,  steered  clear  of 
policywriting  amendments  to  the  foreign 
operations  subcommittee  appropriation 
bill  because  of  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations are  not  in  possession  of  all  the 
pertinent  information  possessed  by  the 
executive  branch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  conferences,  espe- 
cially in  the  closing  days  of  a  long,  hard 
session,  must,  of  necessity,  it  would 
appear,  be  rush-up,  rush-on  types  of 
conferences.  Many  times  Members  are 
not  given  an  opportunity  to  study  in 
detail  modifications  suggested  by  the 
executive  branch. 

On  yesterday,  in  considering  the  modi- 
fication of  the  amendment  adopted 
unanimously  by  this  body  dealing  with 
our  allies  shipping  to  North  Vietnam, 
and  subsequently  changed  by  the  other 
body,  and  later  modified  in  the  confer- 


ence at  executive  branch  request,  the 
modified  language  went  to  another  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  and  not  to  the 
chairman.  However,  in  conference  I  re- 
served and  did  not  vote  for  the  modified, 
recommended  executive  branch  amend- 
ment. Since  then,  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  in  detail  the  modified 
language  recommended  by  the  executive 
branch  to  the  conference  and  explained 
by  another  subcommittee  member,  not 
by  myself,  and  I  now  find  that  for  rea- 
sons we  cannot  discuss  in  detail  on  the 
floor  without  violating  what  is  termed 
"secret"  information,  I  hope  the  House 
will  adopt  the  conference  report.  Keep 
in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  policy 
matter  and,  by  precedent,  a  matter  prop- 
erly under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
President. 

Suffice  to  say,  had  the  executive 
branch  not  waited  until  the  last  minute 
to  suggest  needed  policy  language 
changes  between  the  versions  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Congress,  we  would  not 
be  in  this  dilemma  now.  I  promised 
them  that  I  would  give  complete  consid- 
eration to  the  recommendations  of  the 
executive  branch. 

But  I  was  only  contacted  one  time, 
and  I  never  received  a  copy  of  their  rec- 
ommendation at  that  time.  This  is  no 
indictment  of  the  other  able  members  of 
this  committee. 

I  should  mention  that  this  is  a  much 
better  bill  than  most  Members  would  ex- 
pect. The  other  branch  of  the  Congress 
reduced  the  bill  $142  million. 

The  conference  bill  Is  almost  a  split 
between  the  two  bills.  It  Is  $67  million 
below  the  House  bill  and  $75  million 
above  the  Senate  bill.  It  is  the  best 
compromise  we  could  get. 

I  believe  the  House  would  like  to  be 
reminded  again  of  the  House  limitation 
against  section  205  of  the  authorization 


bill,  which  would  have  permitted  the 
executive  branch  to  transfer  funds  out  of 
the  development  credits  appropriation, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  loans  by  the 
executive  branch,  into  the  Intemationtd 
Development  Association  and  other  mul- 
tilateral agencies.  We  have  crossed  that 
bridge  before.  This  time,  as  in  previous 
years,  if  I  recall  correctly,  the  commit- 
tee—with one  or  two  exceptions,  I  had 
better  add — demanded  that  the  language 
which  would  permit  a  transfer  of  not  to 
exceed  15  percent  of  the  development 
loan  appropriation  into  the  International 
Development  Association  be  stricken 
from  the  bill.  The  other  body  agreed 
with  our  position. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  conference  re- 
port so  far  as  good  conference  reports  go 
on  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill,  and 
I  hope  that  in  this  instance,  concerning 
our  disagreement  over  North  Vietnam, 
we  will  yield  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Executive,  because  we  are  dealing  with 
a  policy  matter.  I  am  assured  by  the 
Executive  that  in  the  future  each  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  committee  will 
receive  a  copy  of  any  recommended 
modifications.  They  have  also  assured 
me  that  it  was  not  by  design  or  purpose 
that  a  copy  of  their  proposed  language 
did  not  come  to  us  long  enough  in  ad- 
vance so  that  we  could  study  it  in  detail. 

I  want  to  say,  at  the  expense  of  being 
repetitious,  that  there  are  good  and  suf- 
ficent  reasons  why  this  bill  should  not  be 
recommitted.  We  are  dealing  with  some 
matters  that  are  "top  secret"  and  we 
cannot  reveal  them  on  this  floor,  so  I 
hope  Members  will  follow  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  and  not  recommit 
the  bill. 

The  following  data  relate  to  the  con- 
ference bill  and  other  pertinent  data  re- 
lating to  the  foreign  aid  bill: 
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TITLE  I— FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 


Item 


FcxDS  Appropriated  to 
TUE  President 

HUTU.a  DEFENSE  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

Technical  cooperation  and 
development  prants 

American  schools  and  hos- 
pitals abroad 

Surveys  of  investment  op- 
portunities   

International  organizations 
and  prnerams 

Supporting  assistance 

Contlncrncy  fund,  general.. 

Contineency  fund,    south- 
east Asia 

-illianco  for  Progress: 
Teclinical  cooperation 
and  development 

grants ; 

Development  loans 

Development  loans 

Administrative  expenses, 
AID..        

Administrative  expenses. 
State 


Subtotal,  economic 
assistance. , 


MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

Mllltarj-  assistance 

Limitation  on  admin-" 
istratlve  expenses. . 

Total,  title  I,  foreign 
assistance 


1905 
appropriations 


$202,071,000 

16,800,000 

1,600,000 

134.272,400 

.401,000,000 

99,200,000 


84, 700, 000 
425, 000, 000 
773, 727, 600 

53,600,000 

3,029,000 


2,195,000,000 
1,055,000,000 


3,250,000,000 


1966  budget 
estimates 


$219,000,000 
7,000,000 


145, 655. 000 

449. 200, 000 

60,000,000 


85,000,000 
495,125,000 
780, 250, 000 

55,240,000 

3,100,000 


2,289,470,000 

1,170,000,000 
(tS.SOO.OOO) 


3,459,470,000 


Passed  House 


$202,355,000 
7,000,000 


144, 755, 000 

369, 200, 000 

50,000,000 

89,000,000 


75, 000, 000 
445, 125, 000 
675,225,000 

54,240,000 

3,100,000 


2,115,000,000 

1,170,000,000 
(tS,  600,000) 


3,285.000,000 


Passed  Senate 


$182, 355, 000 
7,000,000 


134,755,000 

349, 200, 000 

50, 000, 000 

89,000,000 


75, 000, 000 
435, 125, 000 
693, 225, 000 

54,240,000 

3, 100, 000 


1,973,000,000 

1,170,000,000 
(IS,  SCO,  000) 


3, 143, 000, 000 


Conference 
action 


$202,355,000 
7,000,000 


144.755,000 

369, 200, 000 

50,000.000 

80,000,000 


75,000,000 
435, 125, 000 
618, 225, 000 

64,240,000 

3, 100, 000 


2,048,000,000 

1,170,000,000 
(M,  BOO,  000) 


3, 218, 000, 000 


Conference  action  compared  with — 


1965 
appropriation 


-|-$284,000 

-9,800,000 

-1,600,000 

+10,482.600 
-31,800.000 
-49, 200, 000 

-f80,000,000 


-9.700.000 

-HO.  126. 000 

-155,502,600 

■f  640, 000 

-1-71.000 


-147,000,000 

-fll5,000,000 
(-SO0, 000) 


-32,000,000 


1966  budget 
estimates 


-$16,645,000 


-800,000 
-80, 000, 000 


-f80,000,000 


-10,000,000 

-60,000,000 

-162,025,000 

-1,000,000 


-241,470,000 


-241,470.000 


House 


-$10,000,000 
-67,000,000 


-67,000,000 


-67,000,000 


Senate 


-{-$20,000,000 


-flO,000,000 
-f20,000,000 


-1-25, 000;  000 


-f76,000,000 


-f75,000,000 
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TITLE  II-FOREION  ASSISTANCE  (OTHER) 


October  1,  1965 


Iiem 


FrNDf  Appropriated  to 

THE  fRMIOtNT 

Peace  Corps --  -  -  - 

Limitation  on  adminis- 
trative expenses - 

Department  or  tue 
Army— Civil.  Kinctions 

Kyukyu  Islands,  .\rmy, 
iidministration  , 

Department  or  TlEAr.TH. 
EorrATioN.  and  WEtrARE 

Assistance  to  refugees  in  the 
United  States     

Department  or  State 

M  titration  and  refugee  as- 
sistance  

Funds  Appropriated  to 
the  1'pe.«iident 

Invo.'Jttnpnt  in  InlfT-Aineri- 
can  Development  H:mlt.. 

SulKXTiptiou  to  the  Inter- 
national Dc-elopment 
Association 


IMS 

appropriations 


1060  budget 
estimates 


I'asscd  House 


I'asscd  Senate 


Conference 
action 


Conference  action  compared  witli— 


1965  196fi  Vmdget 


appropriation 


$87,100.000  1       $115,000,000         $102,000,000         $10-2.000.000         $102,000,000 
iti.70S.0OO)\         m  100.000)  W.  100.000)  (H.tOO.OOO)  {U,  100,000) 


14.441,000 


32.211.000 


8,200.000 


455,880.000 


14,733.000 


32.265.000 


7. 575, 000 


455.880.000 


14. 733, 000 


32,265.000 


7,574,000 


455. 830. 000 


14,733.000 


61.6.56.000  104.000,000  |        104.000,000 


14,733.000 


-f$14.900,000 
[+l,S9t,000) 


-1-202,000 


estimates 


-$13,000,000 


House 


Senate 


30.000.000  30,000,000 


7.575,000 


455.880,000 


7.575,000 


455,880.000 


-2.211.000  -2,265.000 


-625.000 


104,000,000  104.000.000 


Total,  title  II.  foreign 
assistance  (other)... 


659, 488, 000  I        720. 453. 000  716. 453, 000  |        714. 188, 000  I        714. 188. 000 


-1-42,344,000 


-$2,265,000 


-f54,700,000         -15.265.000 


-2, 265, 000 


TITLE  UI-EXPORT-niPOKT  BANK  OF  WASHINGTON 


"^Sl'^'f"  °"  operating  ex-  gsO.OnO.OOiJ)^WJS6.1!0.000)\(tl.lS6.l!0.000)  {tt.t86.1!0.000) 

Limitation  on   a.iministra.  (j,9,5.o(»)  ii.0St.0OO)  (i,0B!.0O0) 


live  expenses. 


Tot.il.   title   III.    Ex- 
port-Inuiort  Bank). 

Grand  total,  all  titles.. 


0,061.000) 


{$t.t8e,lX.00O) 
(i,06t.000) 


i-$16S,nO.0OO) 
(+137,000) 


Total  mutual  security  program  regular  annual  appropriation.-Economic  and  military 

assistance,  10  yearn 


Fiscal  year                              Budget  estimate 

Appropriation 

Re<iucation 
below  estimate 

Percentage 

l)clow  budget 
estimate 

1956 

19.'>7 

1958 

1959 - 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965        

$3,266,641,750 
4,  S59. 975.  noo 
3.3!*rt.H60,nOO 
3. 0.'iO.  ll»J,  500 
4,429,995,000 
4,275.000.000 
4, 775.  .VKl.  000 
4. 961, 300.  (K10 
4,  525,  325. 000 
3.  516, 700, 000 

$2,703,341,750 
3,766.570,000 
2, 768.  760, 000 
3, 298. 092.  500 
3,?25.M3.000 
3.716.3.''-0.n00 
3, 914.  f*yO.  000 
3. 92S.  91)»1.  noo 
3, 000.  000.  000 
3. 250, 000, 000 

-$563. 300, 000 

-1.093.405,000 

-618.100,000 

-652. 000. 000 

-1.204,182.000 

-558.650.000 

-860. 900.  ono 

-1.032,400.000 

-1,525,325,000 

-•266,700.000 

17.24 
22.50 
18. 25 
16.51 
27.18 
13.07 
18.03 
20.81 
33.70 
7.58 

Total 

41.047.380.250 

33. 572. 427, -250 

-8.374,962,000 

19.96 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  unobligated  funds, 
title  I 

Amount 

1955          $250,900,000 

1956     401.400.000 

1957 814,400.000 

1958" 88,400.000 

1959IIIII" 94,400.000 

I960 -—  127,000.000 

1961 758,000,000 

1962 163,400,000 

1963 419,100,000 

1964 59,600.000 

1965 158.400,000 


As  ol: 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


30. 
30, 
30. 
30, 
30, 
30, 
30, 
30, 
30, 
30, 
30. 


Total    amount    unobli- 
gated funds.  11  years. 


3. 335, 000.  000 


Average    annual    unobligated 

funds.   11   years 303.181,818 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  1, 1965. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

A  great  American  one  said :  "It  Is  true  that 
you  may  fool  all  of  the  people  some  of  the 
time;  you  can  even  fool  some  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time;  but  you  can't  fool  all  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time."  This  statement  was 
made  before  America  started  the  foreign 
giveaway  program. 

Requests  for  new  foreign  aid  funds  so  far 
this  year  amount  to  $7,512,467,000.  I  am 
attaching,  hereto,  a  list  showing  the  15  sep- 
arate requests  for  foreign  aid  funds.  Only 
the  first  item  on  the  attached  list  Is  ever 
mentioned  publicly  as  being  foreign  aid.  The 
other  14  Items  are  Just  as  much  foreign  aid 
as  your  hand  is  a  part  of  your  body. 

On  June  30.  1965.  unliquidated  funds  from 
prior  years'  authority  to  the  credit  of  these 


15  Items  amoimted  to  $10,605,788,000.  If 
the  Congress  approves  the  full  additional 
$7,512,467,000  that  the  administration  ha« 
requested  In  new  funds  this  year,  then  there 
will  be  a  staggering  total  available  for  dU- 
bursement  In  the  amount  of  $18,118,205,000. 
The  $7,512,467,000  requested  in  new  funds 
this  year  does  not  include  an  appropriation 
of  $1,035  million  tacked  on  to  a  recent  ap- 
propriation bUl  for  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  so  that  it  would  apply  to  the 
fiscal  year  which  ended  on  June  30,  1965. 
rather  than  to  the  new  fiscal  year.  Neither 
does  It  Include  the  $4  billion  annual  Interest 
we  are  paying  on  the  money  we  have  pre- 
viously borrowed  to  give  away. 

How  any  administration  could  dissipate 
America's  wealth  on  foreign  aid  as  we  are 
doing  is  beyond  the  realm  of  sane,  human 
understanding.  I  hope  that  the  circulation 
of  the  startling  Information  contained  In 
this  letter  will  be  broad  enough  to  cause  the 
American  people  to  demand  an  explanation 
as  to  why  only  one  of  the  15  requests  Is  ever 
mentioned  publicly  as  foreign  aid. 
Sincerely  yotirs. 

Otto  E.  Passman, 
Chairman,  Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
Enclosure. 

New  Foreign  Aid  Funds  Requested   So  Far 
inl965— July  1,1965 

(In  thousands] 

1.  Foreign    assistance    requests. 

as  amended  (mutual  secu- 
rity)  $3,459,470 

2.  Receipts  and  recoveries  from 

previous    credits 209.770 
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New  Foreign  Aid  Funds  Requested  So  Far  we  had  this  bill  up  before  US.  SO  I  am  very  simple.    Are  we  going  to  stand  fast 

in  1965 — July  1,  1965 — Continued  going  at  this  time  to  yield  8  minutes  to  on  this  one  amendment  with  respect  to 

[In  thousands]  the  gentleman    from    Michigan     [Mr.  Vietnam,  similar  to  the  Cuban  situation? 

3.  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Chamberlain!.  What  we  are  asking  is  that  when  it  Comes 

Group $76,000  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  to  shipping  to  the  enemy  we  give  the 

4.  Export-Import  Bank    (long-  would  first  like  to  thank  my  colleague  same  identical  treatment  to  North  Viet- 

term  credits) 900.000  jqj,  yielding  to  me.     As  has  been  said  nam  as  we  are  giving  to  Cuba.     Why 

6.  Public  Law  480  (agricultural  ^^^^^  j  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  disturbed  about  should  we  create  a  double  standard  here? 
inSr°?^ricSx  Development  <^he  volume  of  free  world  trade  with  North  This  would  give  the  President  authority 

Bank  (Latin  America) 705.880  Vietnam.    I  want  to  take  just  a  moment  to  aid  countries  that  are  in  fact  giving 

7.  International     Development  to  outline  to  my  colleagues  why  I  am  dis-  military  aid  to  North  Vietnam  if  he  finds 

Association   (IDA) 104.000  turbed  about  it  and  the  extent  of  this  it  in  the  national  interest. 

8.  Peace  Corps 115,000  shipping.     Last  year.  1964,  there  were  Why  he  would  want  this  is  beyond  me. 

9.  Contributions     to     interna-  40 1  ships  from  free  world  nations  which  I  cannot  conceive  a  possible  situation 

tionai   organizations 96,953  carried  Cargoes  to  North  Vietnam.    So  where  free  world  ships  would  be  carry- 

10.  Permanent         construction  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^^  ^^^  gg  ^^^^^  ^.j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  military  assistance,  strategic  assist- 

Ed°Jc"ti?nai      (foreign "and  ^iiat  have  gone  to  North  Vietnam  with  ance  to  North  Vietnam  and  have  the 

other   students)— 69,200  cargoes  to  help  keep  this  war  going.   Now.  President  say  that  it  is  in  our  national 

12.  Ryukyu  isiands._-III"— I—         14, 733  these  are  figures  that  are  from  published  interest  to  give  that  country  aid.    I  can- 

13.  Migrants  and  refugees 7.575  commercial  sources.    If  any  of  my  col-  not  conceive  of  it,  but  still  that  is  the  situ- 

14.  Atomic   Energy   Commission  leagues  are  interested  in  the  classified  ation  we  are  faced  with.     This  makes 

(overseas) 5,900  figures  and  are  not  disturbed  that  88  Congress  look  ri(iiculous. 

15.  Inter- American         Highway  gj^jpg  ^^^^  ^q  North  Vietnam,  then  come  Why  should  we  be  so  timid?     It  is 

( Latin  America ) *' """  and  look  at  this  piece  of  paper  here  which  time  we  got  tough  and  let  the  world  know 

Total  new  foreign  aid  re-  ^^  Classified  secret  and  you  can  see  how  that  we  are  serious  about  Vietnam,  that 

quests,  first  6  months  many  ships  of  the  free  world  flags  have  we  are  going  to  do  everything  we  can  to 

of  1965 7.512,467  Carried  their  Car gocs  to  North  Vietnam,  see  that  this  alarming  volume  of  shipping 

Otto  e  Passman  ^  ^°P^  "^^  colleagues  wJU  listen  to  to  North  Vietnam  is  stc^jped. 

Chairman.  Foreign  Operations  what  I  have  to  say.  because  this  is  some-  I  would  like  to  go  further  than  we  are 

Subcommittee  on  Appropriations.  thing  that  the  American  people  should  going  today.     I  would  like  to  close  the 

,,      „      ,        _      ,  know  and  something  they  have  not  been  ports  of  this  country  to  every  one  of  these 

Mr.  PASSMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  ^^^^  ships  that  sail  to  North  Vietnam  many 

unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  qj  ^j^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  j^^j^j^  yjg^._  of  which,  after  going  there,  have  called 

my    remarks    and    include    extraneous  ^^^^j^    ^^^^.^  j^^g  ^,^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.g  gQ^^g  at  our  own  U.S.  ports.    This  is  another 

'"^^^o   TPAz^irxy                            T    +V,  ^'^ere  than  all  of  the  Communist  bloc  urgent  matter  that  we  should  consider. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  tnere  g^ips  combined.    Think  of  that.    More  Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat,  to  accept  this 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ^ j.gg  ^^^^^  gj^^pg  ^^^^^  Communist  ships  conference  report  would  create  a  double 

from  Louisiana?  ^re  going  to  North  Vietnam.    The  con-  standard.     We  have  a  flat  prohibition 

There  was  no  objection.  ference  report  we  had  here  the  other  day  against  aid  to  any  country  trading  with 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  ggi^j  45  percent  of  all  the  imports  to  Cuba.  But  we  are  going  to  say  here  that 
12  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle-  North  Vietnam  were  on  free  world  ships  we  intend  something  less  than  a  flat  pro- 
man  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Shriver].  ^nd  85  percent  of  their  exports  were  on  hibition  against  aid  to  countries  that  are 

Mr.  SHRIVER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  ^ j.gg  ^qj-i^x  vessels.  sending  ships  to  North  Vietnam, 

the  chairman  for  yielding  that  period  of  jj^^^  j^^g^  ^  ^j^^  about  the  background  Are  we  not  as  concerned  about  trade 

time.   In  turn,  I  shall  shortly  yield  to  the  qj  ^^g  situation  that  we  find  ourselves  in.  with  North  Vietnam  as  we  are  with  trade 

gentleman    from    Michigan,    who    pre-  -^g  ^^  ^^is  House  put  a  prohibition  in  the  with  Cuba?     The  President  has  told  us 

sented  such  a  forceful  argument  on  the  authorization   bill   against   aid   to   any  that  this  is  real  war.    I  tell  you  that  it  is 

floor  of  the  House  at  the  time  the  For-  country  permitting  its  ships  to  trade  with  real  war.     I  have  been  there;  I  know. 

eign  Aid  Appropriation  bill  was  before  North  Vietnam.     In  their  wisdom  the  If  we  had  a  declaration  of  war  today, 

us  a  few  weeks  ago.  other    body    deleted    this    amendment,  can  you  imagine  the  President  sending 

That  bill  is  behind  us.  The  only  issue  Then  came  the  appropriation  bill  the  aid  to  those  who  are  shipping  goods  to 
we  are  in  disagreement,  between  the  two  other  day.  In  section  107  (a)  and  (b)  our  enemy?  In  the  last  war,  would  we 
bodies,  is  the  issue  on  the  use  of  our  aid  wherein  we  very  properly  said  that  no  aid  have  aided  those  trading  with  Japan  or 
funds  for  countries  which  continue  to  shall  be  given  to  any  country  that  per-  Germany?  How  ridiculous  can  this  situ- 
trade  with  North  Vietnam.  mits  its  ships  to  carry  goods  to  Cuba,  in  ation  get?    We  now  have  some  130,000 

Every  day  we  read  of  American  casual-  those  two  sections  we  inserted  a  simple  troops  in  Vietnam.     They  are  pouring 

ties  which  have  occurred  in  southeast  amendment,   sponsored   by  the   gentle-  over  there  so  fast  that  you  cannot  keep 

Asia.    Just  this  morning  I  read  a  long  man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rodney],  and  track  of  the  total  number.     Our  boys  are 

list  of  our  American  boys  who  lost  their  if  tie  had  not  done  so  I  had  announced  in  contact  with  the  enemy  in  the  air,  on 

lives  in  this  war  in  which  we  are  in-  my  intention  to  do  so,  which  had  only  land,  and  on  the  sea.     Every  day  our 

volved— a  war  in  which  our  American  four  little  words,  no  aid  to  Cuba  "or  to  casualties  are  growing.    Our  forces  are 

boys  are  helping  the  South  Vietnamese  Vietnam."     That  was  the  amendment,  doing   what   they  can  do   to  stop  the 

to  halt  the  advance  of  communism.  My  colleagues  of  the  House,  that  amend-  enemy.    We  are  trying  to  interdict  the 

One   constitutional   power   still   pos-  ment  was  accepted  in  this  very  Chamber  supply  lines.     Our  planes  are  flying  to 

sessed  by  this  House  is  that  of  appropri-  just  a  few  days  ago  without  a  single  word  cut  them  off.    Just  today  two  Air  Force 

ating  funds  collected  from  the  taxpayers  of  dissent.    No  one  said  no.    A  voice  was  pilots  were  shot  down  trying  to  take  out 

of  the  Nation.    Those  we  represent  I  am  not  raised  against  it.    The  other  body  a  bridge.    Our  ships  are  trying  to  stop 

sure  do  not  approve  of  the  use  of  tax  deleted  this  amendment  and  said  in  es-  suppUes  to  the  enemy  by  sea. 

dollars  to  support  the  enemy.    Each  of  sence  it  is  the  "sense  of  Congress"  that  I  say  that  we  should  make  certain  that 

us  knows  this  very  well.   When  this  Con-  we  should  not  give  any  aid  to  any  coun-  none  of  our  tax  money  goes  to  help  those 

gress  loses  its  power  over  the  purse,  then  try  that  does  not  try  to  stop  shipping  who  are  helping  to  supply  the  enemy, 

^e,  as  a  legislative  body,  are  through,  to  North  Vietnam.     The  conferees  are  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  had  the  time 

We  have  betrayed  our  Founding  Fathers  now  substituting  other  language.  I  would  like  to  discuss  this  matter,  but 

who  gave  us  the  Constitution  and  the  The  language  on  aid  to  Vietnam  has  the  issue  is  very  simple.    Are  we  going 

framework  for  the  greatest  form  of  gov-  been  accepted,  so  far  as  economic  as-  to  have  a  dual  standard  as  far  as  limit- 

emment  and  the  greatest  country  in  the  sistance  is  concerned,  but  when  it  comes  ing  aid  to  countries  trading  with  Cuba 

world.     The  House  strongly  supported  to  strategic  assistance  to  North  Vietnam  and  Vietnam? 

the  Rooney  amendment.   The  gentleman  we  are  saying  that  we  shall  treat  less  The  language  we  are  using  is  identical 

from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain]  dis-  harshly  North  Vietnam  shipping  than  to  the  prohibition  in  the  Cuba  section, 

cussed  it  at  length  a  few  weeks  ago  when  we  do  shipping  to  Cuba.    The  issue  is  It  simply  says  that  we  shall  do  the  sam» 
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thing  with  reference  to  Vietnam  as  we 
have  done  to  Cuba. 

This  amendment  was  accepted  without 
a  dissenting  voice  in  the  House  just  a  few 
days  ago.  We  cannot  create  a  double 
standard.  The  American  people  will 
never  understand  why  we  have  taken  ac- 
tion here  that  would  make  it  possible  to 
give  foreign  aid  money  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  countries  that  permit  their 
ships  to  aid  North  Vietnam.  I  respect- 
fully urge  that  we  insist  upon  the  House 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGcs>.  The  Chair  will  advise  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver]  that 
M  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
5  additional  minutes. 

Thp  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Kansas  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
prefer  that  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana on  the  other  side  yield  some  time  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  strenuously  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  conference  report  and  request 
that  it  not  be  recommitted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  appropriations 
bill  carrying  over  $3  billion.  This  bill 
must  be  acted  upon  today  so  that  the 
other  body  may  act  upon  it  expeditiously 
and  that  it  does  not  get  himg  up  with 
the  proceedings  in  the  other  body  which 
begin  on  Monday  next  with  regard  to  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  we  have  a  good 
conference  report  pending  before  this 
body.  It  represents  practically  an  even 
split  between  the  House  figures  and  the 
figures  of  the  other  body  with  regard  to 
the  amount  of  money  appropriated. 

Apparently,  the  only  real  controversy 
is  over  the  amendment  that  I  offered  at 
the  time  this  bill  was  under  consideration 
here  in  the  House.  It  was  then  that  I 
proposed  that  we  add  the  words  "or  to 
North  Vietnam"  to  section  107(a)  of  the 
bill,  as  well  as  to  section  107(b)  of  the 
bill.    My  amendment  prevailed. 

When  this  bill  went  to  the  other  body, 
the  other  body  diluted  my  amendment. 
Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  conferees 
did  succeed  in  having  the  other  body 
recede  on  amendment  No.  8.  which  was 
my  amendment  added  to  section  107vb>, 
arid  in  return,  the  House  conferees  re- 
ceded from  amendment  No.  7.  which  was 
my  amendment  to  107(a).  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that  both  sides  added  tightening 
language  which  is  now  know  as  section 
116  of  the  bill.  So  today  this  language 
before  the  House  is  stronger  than  the 
language  agreed  to  by  the  House  in  this 
year's  authorization  bill  and  it  is  far 
stronger  than  the  provision  contained  in 
the  Senate  appropriations  bill.  It 
strengthens  the  President's  hands  but  it 
does  not  tie  them. 

The  only  difference  between  the  con- 
ference provision  and  the  amendment 
originally  adopted  by  the  House  is  that 
the  conference  provision  permits  the 
President    to    provide    assistance    to    a 


country  if  he  determines  that  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  national  interest  not  to 
provide  aid.  He  must  report  every  such 
determination  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  folly  to  prevent  the 
President  from  taking  action  necessary 
to  protect  our  national  interests.  He 
has  the  facts  and  he  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  deal  with  situations  and  crises 
around  the  world,  in  Western  Europe 
and  in  Greece,  as  well  as  Vietnam. 

The  conference  provision  pending  be- 
fore the  House  permits  the  President  to 
exercise  his  responsibility  to  take  action 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  he  has  at  the 
time  of  the  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  recommital 
motion  would  make  it  impossible  to  pro- 
vide any  military  aid  in  this  bill  planned 
for  strengthening  our  NATO  ally,  Greece. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Greek  ships  are  in  the 
North  Vietnam  trade,  and  to  get  them 
out  of  that  trade  will  require  a  decree 
by  the  Greek  Government.  That  Gov- 
ernment has  only  a  two-vote  margin  In 
its  Parliament.  As  we  all  know,  it  has 
suffered  a  prolonged  Government  crisis. 
I  regret  to  have  to  say  that  the  Greeks 
are  simply  unable  at  this  time  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  end  all  shipping  to 
North  Vietnam. 

'Adoption  of  a  recommittal  motion 
would  make  mandatory  a  cutoff  of  mili- 
tary aid  to  Greece  thus  crippling  her  de- 
fense against  the  Communist  forces  on 
her  borders,  and  ending  her  strong  par- 
ticipation in  NATO. 

I  submit  that  a  vote  to  recommit  this 
conference  report  Is  a  vote  against  our 
Greek  allies  and  a  direct  blow  against  the 
strength  of  NATO. 

United  States  policy  is  already  effective 
in  reducing  free  world  shipping  to  North 
Vietnam.  In  July  and  August  of  this 
year,  approximately  33  free  world  ships 
called  at  North  Vietnam  ports. 

In  the  same  period  last  year  64  ships 
called  at  North  Vietnam  ports,  so  that 
in  1  year  such  shipping  was  cut  almost 
in  half. 

Three  of  the  four  countries  which 
would  be  affected  by  the  Rooney  amend- 
ment are  taking  action  to  cooperate  with 
the  United  States  on  this  problem.  Ja- 
pan has  already  got  its  ships  out  of  the 
trade.  The  one  exception  is  Greece 
which,  as  I  have  indicated,  is  unable  to 
cooperate  at  the  present  time. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  give 
some  facts  with  regard  to  free  world 
shipping  in  connection  with  North  Viet- 
nam and  once  again  I  point  out  that  the 
other  body  has  wholly  receded  on 
amendment  No.  8,  which  concerns  eco- 
nomic aid  to  countries  which  were  deal- 
ing in  economic  aid  with  North  Vietnam. 
As  to  this  part  of  the  so-called  Rooney 
amendment,  we  had  a  complete  surrender 
on  the  part  of  the  other  body.  This 
pending  conference  report  should  be  an 
attractive  proposition  to  anyone  who  has 
to  sit  at  a  table  to  bargain  with  the  other 
body  at  a  conference.  It  is  a  good  con- 
ference report  that  we  are  submitting 
to  the  House  for  approval  today. 

As  the  result  of  U.S.  efforts  and  the 
fact  that  North  Vietnam  is  a  zone  of 
hostilities,  free  world  shipping  to  North 
Vietnam  has  declined  substantially.  In 
July  and  August  of  1965,  approximately 


33  free  world  ships,  many  of  them  in 
ballast,  called  at  North  Vietnam  ports. 
During  the  same  months  in  1964,  64 
free  world  ships  were  in  the  North  Viet- 
nam trade. 

With  one  exception,  aid-recipient 
coimtries  are  actively  cooperating  with 
the  United  States.  In  the  past  6  months, 
about  35  ships  from  aid-recipient  coun- 
tries— Greece,  Norway,  Liberia,  and 
Cyprus  called  at  North  Vietnam  ports 
and  some  of  these  ships  were  under  long. 
term  charter  to  Communist  countries. 

A  total  of  38  Japanese  ships  called  at 
North  Vietnam  ports  in  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March,  but  since  then  no  Jap- 
anese ships  have  been  in  the  trade. 

Greek  ships  accounted  for  about  half 
of  the  approximately  35  ships  under  the 
registry  of  aid-recipient  countries.  Be- 
cause of  a  prolonged  governmental  crisis, 
as  I  previously  indicated,  Greece  was  un- 
able at  that  time  to  take  the  action  nec- 
essary to  control  its  ships  in  the  North 
Vietnam  trade. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  indi- 
cates that  if  this  conference  report  is 
recommitted,  the  other  body  will  hang 
it  on  the  hook  or  otherwise  refuse  to  deal 
with  it.  Does  the  gentleman  mean  to 
say  the  other  body  wants  to  explain,  if 
the  House  approves  recommital,  to  the 
men  who  are  being  shot  to  pieces  over  in 
Vietnam,  that  shipping  from  foreign 
countries,  by  our  so-called  friends,  is  the 
means  by  which  they  are  being  killed  and 
maimed? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  understand  that 
Members  of  the  other  body  who  were 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  in 
this  conference  insisted  upon  their  lan- 
guage— and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
will  bear  me  out  on  this  because  I  brought 
it  up  a  number  of  times  during  the  course 
of  the  conference — and  insisted  on  their 
position.  We  came  out  of  the  conference 
with  the  best  that  we  could  get  insofar  as 
compromise  was  concerned. 

To  repeat,  I  had  two  amendments,  one 
to  section  107(a)  and  one  to  section 
107(b).  The  Senate  receded  completelv 
on  the  amendment  to  107(b) ;  the  House 
conferees  receded  on  107(a)  with  the 
following  additional  language,  which  I 
think  I  should  read  to  the  House  at  this 
point : 

Sec.  116.  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended,  to  any  country  that  sells,  fur- 
nishes, or  permits  any  ships  under  Its  registry 
to  carry  to  North  Vietnam  any  of  the  Items 
mentioned  in  subsection  107(a)  of  this  act 
vmless  the  President  determines  that  the 
withholding  of  such  assistance  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  reports  such  determination  to 
the  Congress. 
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I  respectfully  submit  that  I  have  never 
seen  a  conference  report  on  an  appropri- 
ations bill  come  back  to  this  House  that 
was  any  clearer  or  more  succinct  than 
the  conference  report  now  pending  be- 
fore the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  such  time  as  he  may  require. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  imply  that  the  President 
would  intentionally  do  anything  which 
would  cause  the  loss  of  one  single  Ameri- 
can life  in  South  Vietnam.  I  certainly 
caimot  be  called  a  Great  Society  enthu- 
siast. But  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
have  the  record  indicating  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would  do 
anything  which  would  cause  the  loss  of 
a  single  life  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  at  this  point 
if  it  is  not  the  fact  that  each  and  every 
Member  of  the  conference  representing 
the  other  body  submitted  the  same  sort 
of  statement  at  the  conference  table: 
that  he  did  not  want  any  American  boy 
killed  with  ammunition  brought  into 
South  Vietnam  on  such  ships? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  Is  true.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  minute  now  and 
summarize  briefly.  The  language  con- 
tained in  this  conference  report  is 
stronger  than  the  language  contained  in 
the  foreign  assistance  authorization 
bill  for  1965  that  this  body  passed  not 
too  long  ago.  I  do  not  recall  any  Mem- 
ber offering  an  amendment  at  that  time 
to  recommit  that  bill  to  insist  on  stronger 
language. 

Even  though  we  had  to  compromise 
the  House  language  in  this  bill  I  reserved 
on  the  amendment  agreed  to  so  I  could 
study  the  effect  of  it  in  more  detail,  and 
I  feel  I  am  better  posted  now. 

Let  me  repeat  that  this  conference 
report  contains  stronger  language  than 
what  was  contained  in  the  authorization 
legislation.  It  also  contains  stronger 
language  than  what  was  contained  in 
the  Senate  bill.  It  is  not  as  strong  as 
could  be  but  all  legislation  is  a  result 
of  compromise.  I  repeat  that  this  is 
the  Appropriations  Conmiittee  and  not 
the  policy  wTiting  committee,  and  I  de- 
fer to  the  President  because  I  know  he 
is  trying  to  solve  these  problems. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.    Mr.   Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PASSMAN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.    Is  the  language 
in  this  bill  as  strong  as  it  is  with  respect 
to  the  prohibition  of  shipping  to  Cuba? 
Mr.  PASSMAN.    Certainly  it  is  not  as 
strong. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  not  the  lan- 
guage I  would  desire.  I  am  not  the  Presi- 
dent and  I  do  not  have  to  deal  with  these 
eternal  world  problems  and  every  assist- 
ance we  can  render  him  makes  his  job 
that  much  easier. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  7  minutes  remaining. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  top 
secret  that  American  boys  in  Vietnam 
are  dying.  We  cannot  legislate  on  the 
basis  of  top  secret  or  be  convinced  be- 
cause of  top  secret.  I  do  not  know  what 
that  could  be.  But  I  repeat  that  it  is 
not  top  secret  that  ships  of  coimtries 
receiving  our  aid  are  going  into  North 
Vietnam,  and  it  is  the  possibility — and  I 
am  sure  the  probability — that  some  of 
those  ships  are  carrying  the  sinews  of 
war  which  are  bringing  about  the  cas- 
ualty lists  that  we  are  reading  every  day. 

I  should  like  to  know  why  we  should 
treat  North  Vietnam  any  better  than  we 
treat  Cuba. 

The  gentleman  says  this  is  an  appro- 
priation bill  and  not  a  legislative  bill, 
but  in  the  appropriation  bill  last  year 
this  committee  did  not  hesitate  to  put 
in  the  requirement  that  these  shipments 
should  not  be  made  to  Cuba  so  long  as 
governed  by  the  Castro  regime.  This  is 
the  precedent.  This  is  the  precedent  for 
this  House  to  take  this  action. 

All  that  was  done  this  year,  in  addition 
to  the  word  "Castro  regime,"  was  the 
addition  of  the  words  "or  to  North  Viet- 
nam." 

Are  Members  going  to  vote  today  to 
give  better  treatment  to  North  Vietnam 
than  is  given  to  Cuba? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  do  not  have  sufficient 
time,  but  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman, 
if  he  will  make  it  brief,  please. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  will  make  it  very 
brief,  in  answer  to  the  question  concern- 
ing the  statement  just  made. 

Greece,  in  the  Cuba  situation,  Issued 
the  necessary  decrees  to  keep  Greek  ships 
out  of  Cuba  at  that  time.  When  the 
government  crisis  is  resolved  presently  in 
Greece 

Mr.  BOW.  I  do  not  3^eld  further,  be- 
cause I  am  concerned  about  the  crisis  of 
our  own  men  in  North  Vietnam  and  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.    I  am,  too. 

Mr,  BOW.  I  do  not  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman,  if  he  is  more  interested 
in  a  crisis  in  Greece  than  a  crisis  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  am  concerned  about  our  country  and 
about  our  men  who  are  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam. 

How  much  aid  have  we  given  to  Greece 
over  the  years?  It  has  been  millions  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Is  it  too 
much  to  ask  them  now  not  to  ship  fur- 
ther the  sinews  of  war  which  are  going 
to  kill  American  men?  Are  we  going  to 
say  to  them,  "It  is  all  right,  so  far  as 
Cuba  is  concerned,  to  cut  them  off,  but 
let  us  give  preferential  treatment  to 
North  Vietnam?" 

That  is  what  we  are  being  asked  to  do 
here  today. 

My  good  friend  from  New  York,  with 
whom  I  have  served  so  long  and  so  closely 
on  his  subcommittee,  says  we  have  to  do 
this  today  because  14(b»  is  going  to  come 
up  over  in  the  Senate.  That  is  almost 
as  ridiculous,  in  my  estimation,  as  is  the 
question  of  the  Greek  situation. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Ohio  yield? 


Mr.  BOW.  I  am  always  glad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  RCX)NEY  of  New  York.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me  that 
that  is  one  of  the  facts  of  life. 

Mr.  BOW.  It  is  one  of  the  thirds  the 
gentleman  is  very  good  at  doing,  provid- 
ing a  little  smokescreen  once  in  a  while 
when  the  battle  gets  rough  and  the  guns 
are  being  fired. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  ^e  have  a 
continuing  resolution,  so  if  a  debate  on 
14(b)  starts  up  they  will  be  able  to  go 
ahead  just  the  same  under  the  continu- 
ing resolution. 

I  hope  we  will  not  have  any  more  con- 
tinuing resolutions.  We  have  one  now 
up  to  October  15.  I  believe  the  debate 
on  14(b)  will  be  over  by  October  15  and 
we  will  be  able  to  get  this  bill  through. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Will  my 
distinguished  friend  yield  to  me  once 
again,  briefly. 

Mr.  BOW.    Of  course. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  It  has 
just  occurred  to  me,  as  the  result  of  the 
gentleman's  remarks,  that  the  adoption 
of  this  very  conference  report  on  the 
foreign  aid  appropriations  bill  has  al- 
ways been  a  bellwether  of  sine  die  ad- 
journment. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
New  York,  I  will  stay  here  until  the 
beginning  of  next  session  of  Congress  if 
I  can  save  the  life  of  one  American  boy 
who  may  be  destroyed  by  shipments  into 
North  Vietnam.  I  am  not  going  home 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  is 
commendable. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  2  additional 
minutes,  and  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
will  yield. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  it  is  not  true  that  he 
would  stay  here  the  rest  of  this  year  if 
he  could  just  keep  one  American  boy 
from  being  injured? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  would. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  willing  to  defer 
to  the  President,  however,  in  this  mat- 
ter because  I  believe  he  feels  the  samb 
way. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  problem 
should  have  been  resolved  when  we  were 
considering  the  authorization  bill  con- 
ference report.  That,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  place  for  the  Congress  to  legislate. 
We  should  not  have  to  legislate  on  an 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman's  own  bill 
of  last  year,  a  copy  of  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  had  Cuba  in  it,  and  we  had  the 
same  President  then  we  have  today. 

I  cannot  believe  under  any  circmn- 
stances  that  it  is  necessary  to  put  the 
President  in  here.  I  think  the  Congress 
has  this  responsibility  and  this  right, 
and  we  should  do  it. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  not  quarreling 
with  the  gentleman,  but  I  think  it  is 
the  only  reasonable  compromise  that  we 
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can  arrive  at  on  this  highly  controversial 
foreign  pohcy  matter. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  seems  to  me  when  we  considered 
this  appropriation  bill  initially  we  fully 
recognized  that  the  basic  authorization 
bill  was  inadequate  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  So  we  took  our  own  steps  to 
include  North  Vietnam  in  sections  107 
(a)  and  (b).  In  other  words,  we  de- 
cided that  we  would  put  Ho  Chi  Minh 
on  the  same  level  with  Castro.  They 
are  both  of  the  same  ilk.  Now,  when 
the  bill  comes  back  in  the  form  of  a 
conference  report  we  find  that  we  are 
differentiating  between  Castro  and  Ho 
Chi  Minh.  I  do  not  understand  that. 
It' seems  to  me  that  if  we  were  not 
stron?  enough  in  the  authorization  bill, 
we  ought  to  take  the  matter  in  our  own 
hands  and  remedy  the  error  we  made. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  FordL 
-  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  simply  say  that  we  ought  to  recommit 
the  conference  report  for  the  valid  rea- 
sons which  have  been  given  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Chamberlain], 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow] ,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Shriver  1 .  It  seems  to  me  that  we  make 
ourselves  look  ridiculous  when  we  seek 
to  differentiate  between  Cuba  and  North 
Vietnam,  between  Castro  and  Ho  Chi 
Minh.  This  motion  gives  us  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  I  hope  in  the 
other  body,  an  oppxjrtunity  to  work  our 
own  will  to  tell  the  American  people  that 
we  will  make  this  decision  and  will  not 
make  any  differentiation  as  between  Ho 
Chi  Minh  and  Mr.  Castro. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  the  time. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  remaining  30  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  fMr.  DoleI. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlemon  for  yieldin;?.  In  this  brief 
time.  I  would  point  out  that  we  may  be 
considering  a  sugar  bill  in  the  next  cou- 
ple of  weeks.  In  view  of  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Chamberl.mn]  I  would  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  some  countries  who  have 
been  tradinc  with  North  Vietnam  will 
receive  valuable  U.S.  sugar  quotas  under 
the  provisions  of  pending  sugar  legis- 
lation. 

In  addition,  there  seems  to  be  an  effort 
in  some  areas  of  this  administration  for 
increasing  trade  with  Russia,  including 
the  sale  of  wheat  grown  in  my  State.  It 
seems  about  time  we  recognized  the 
enemy,  or  enemies,  in  North  Vietnam  and 
suspended  all  trade  with  any  coimtry  di- 
rectlv  or  indirectly  responsible  for  the 
death  of  American  boys. 

Only  yesterday,  according  to  news  re- 
ports. Russian-built.  Russian-supplied, 
and  I  assume  Russian-manned  missiles 
reportedly  shot  down  two  more  U.S. 
planes:  and  if  this  was  not  enough, 
Brezhnev,  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 


chief,  warned  yesterday  of  a  further  de- 
terioration in  Soviet-American  relations. 
It  seems  it  is  time  to  face  up  to  the  moral 
issue  of  trading  with  the  enemy,  and  in 
my  opinion,  we  should  suspend  all  trade 
with  Russia  or  any  other  country.  Com- 
munist or  non-Communist,  who  may  be 
aiding  and  abetting  North  Vietnamese 
efforts  to  defeat  us  and  destroy  our  young 
men  in  South  Vietnam. 

Let  me  state  again  that  I  strongly  be- 
lieve in  providing  food  for  peace  but  just 
as  strongly  deplore  providing  food  for 
war. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  Chair  how  much  time  we 
have  left? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGS).  There  are  15  minutes  remain- 
ing. The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  want 
to  be  fair  about  a  division  of  this  time. 
I  want  to  yield  5  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  fMr. 
Shriver] .  We  are  not  trying  to  use  all 
the  time  on  this  side.  We  want  to  yield 
you  as  much  time  as  you  need. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  vote 
for  the  motion  to  recommit.  It  seems 
to  me  this  is  about  "where  we  came  in." 
I  well  remember  when  we  were  shipping 
scrap  iron  to  Japan  before  Pearl  Harbor 
and  it  came  "home  to  roost."  I  served 
7 '2  years  in  that  war,  before,  during, 
and  thereafter.  The  father  of  my  three 
Granddaughters  is  on  active  duty  in 
South  Vietnam  today.  Much  has  been 
said  here  today  about  trusting  one  man 
with  our  foreign  policy,  in  spite  of  no 
such  statement  in  the  Constitution.  I 
for  one  would  feel  better  about  this  if 
he  were  not  busily  engaged  in  civin? 
away  our  known  and  confirmed  sovereign 
rights  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone — the 
one  place  in  the  world  where  we  have 
an  uncontested  right  and  on  which  may 
rest  the  firmness  of  the  Piatt  amend- 
ment and  even  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
We  legislated  on  the  latter  last  week  in 
this  House. 

I  cannot  imagine,  in  view  of  section  7 
of  article  I  of  the  Constitution,  which 
gives  directly  the  responsibility  to  the 
Congress  to  set  policy  respecting  the 
support  and  training  of  armies  and  na- 
vies, why  we  should  do  other  than  what 
we  are  doine,  and  that  is  trying  to  help 
the  executive  branch  prosecute  effective- 
ly a  war  against  invasion  by  communism 
around  the  world.  Nor  can  I  understand 
why  we  have  not  "taken  out"  North 
Vietnam's  only  oil  storage  and  refinery 
at  the  port  of  Hanoi  on  the  Coo  River. 
Likewise  I  fail  to  understand  why  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  emasculates  the 
Reserve  organization  while  failing  to 
order  Guard  and  Reserve  members  to  ac- 
tive duty  in  a  fit  of  power  grab  and  po- 
litical pique;  in  direct  and  agreed  con- 
travention of  legislative  constitutional 
prerogative.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall 
vote  to  recommit  and  I  hope  the  House 
will  do  likewise. 

I  am  certain  that  every  American  citi- 
zen was  shocked  by  the  declaration  of 
the    North    Vietnam    Communists    last 


week  that  they  intend  to  execute  Ameri- 
can servicemen  captured  by  them  in  the 
future,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

It  is  already  sufiBciently  shocking  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  committed 
murder  within  the  past  2  weeks,  execut- 
ing without  trials,  two  captured  Ameri- 
can servicemen.  They  were  soldiers,  fol- 
lowing the  orders  of  superiors.  As  such, 
their  execution  in  alleged  reprisal  for 
the  executions  of  three  Vietcong  terror- 
ists, convicted  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
for  acts  of  subversion  and  espionage,  can 
only  be  considered  an  act  of  wanton 
murder. 

The  civilized  world  should  have  been 
as  horrified  by  this  declaration  of  sav- 
agery; yet,  incredible  as  it  seems,  no  cry 
of  protest  has  been  raised  in  the  United 
Nations.  Surely,  in  a  world  body  which 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  world  con- 
science, there  is  no  excuse  to  shut  its 
eyes,  bind  its  mouth,  and  hold  its  ears 
to  an  act  more  befitting  of  the  Stone  Age 
than  the  20th  century. 

Brutal  as  warfare  is,  there  are  certain 
recognized  practices — including  humane 
treatment  of  prisoners,  which  all  civi- 
lized nations  have  observed.  Nowhere  in 
recent  history,  except  perhaps  the  Congo, 
has  there  been  such  an  inhuman  pro- 
nouncement as  the  one  by  the  Commu- 
nist Government  of  North  Vietnam. 
What  better  indication  of  the  true  in- 
tentions of  the  Communist  world  that 
not  a  single  Communist  nation — 
whether  in  the  Russian  camp  or  the 
Chinese  camp — has  publicly  condemned 
the  announcement. 

When  the  United  States  felt  it  prac- 
tical to  make  use  of  tear  gas,  which 
rendered  its  Vietcong  enemies  in  tears 
and  ill  at  their  stomachs  for  a  brief 
period,  the  hue  and  cry  around  the  world 
was  deafening.  This  harmless  gas — 
used  by  the  police  forces  of  many  na- 
tions— was  not  in  contravention  of  any 
article  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  Yet. 
the  world — our  friends  as  well  as  our 
enemies — literally  "raised  the  roof." 

But,  in  the  face  of  wanton  murder, 
where — we  must  ask — are  those  voices 
of  condemnation,  which  felt  no  com- 
punction about  berating  the  United 
States?  Neither  our  friends,  nor  our 
enemies,  have  seen  fit  to  voice  complaint 
or  protest. 

The  United  Nations  sleeps,  unwilling  to 
express  its  conviction,  and  afraid  lest  it 
offend  the  Communist  bloc.  I  well  re- 
call that  another  world  body  tried  to 
ignore  savagery,  when  an  Ethiopian  Em- 
peror pleaded  for  help  against  Musso- 
lini's legions.  And,  failing  to  react  in  a 
moment  of  crisis,  it  eventually  disinte- 
grated. 

Surely,  it  is  apparent  now,  that  every 
Communist  reaction  to  any  issue  is  based 
on  only  one  question.  Will  it  advance  or 
retard  Communist  control  over  the  re- 
maining free  world? 

The  author  of  "Advise  and  Consent". 
Allan  Drury,  has  written  another  book. 
"Three  Kids  in  a  Cart."  It  contains  the 
following  passage,  which  I  would  like  to 
quote: 

There  has  never  been  any  evidence  at  any 
hour  of  the  day,  except  that  which  we  our- 
selves have  blown  out  of  all  proportion  with 


our  desperate  hopes,  to  Indicate  that  the 
Communists  have  ever  had  any  intention  of 
permitting  peace  to  come  to  the  world,  or  do 
anything  but  destroy  the  free  civilization  of 
the  West.  Each  little  cnimb  which  has 
fallen  from  their  table  has  been  hailed  as 
10  loaves  of  bread — by  us. 

Each  conciliatory  gesture,  always  made 
with  a  devious  purpose,  has  been  turned  into 
hopeful  signs— by  us.  And,  while  we  have 
been  busy  telling  ourself  we  saw  good  faith 
where  good  faith  never  existed,  the  patient 
plan  of  murder  and  deceit  and  our  ultimate 
destruction  has  gone  forward,  unchanged  to 
the  sUghtest  degree  by  the  self-delusions  we 
have  desperately  clung  to. 

Surely,  the  murder  of  prisoners  of  war 
will  eliminate  any  further  self-delusions 
by  any  American  who  has  accepted  the 
myth  of  peaceful  coexistence. 

Surely  this  is  a  time  to  rescue  ourselves 
from  apathy,  to  strengthen  our  resolve  to 
resist  the  Communist  invader  from  the 
North  and  to  serve  notice  to  the  Commu- 
nists and  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  that  freedom's  light  will  not  be 
snuffed  out  by  acts  of  terror  and  wanton 
murder. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding;  and  I  shall 
not  take  much  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  least  two  points  ought 
to  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  consideration  of 
tills  matter.  First,  what  we  are  asking 
here  is  that  Members  not  tie  the  hands 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
administering  this  program.  The  Presi- 
dent is  not  going  to  let  one  thing  happen 
anywhere  that  will  jeopardize  our  safety. 
The  President  is  our  Commander  in 
Chief.  We  trust  him  with  atomic  weap- 
ons and  all  the  military  power  of  our 
country.  What  the  President  needs  is 
the  power  to  protect  the  lives  of  our 
people.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  cut- 
ting off  of  aid  will  not  necessarily  stop 
shipments;  and  that  is  what  we  are  in- 
terested in  doing.  We  are  interested  in 
stopping  shipments  to  North  Vietnam  by 
all  of  our  allies.  But  if  we  cut  off  aid  to 
Greece,  the  private  shipping  interests  in 
Greece,  under  the  government  under 
which  that  country  operates,  could  con- 
tinue to  make  shipments  into  North  Viet- 
nam. It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  give  this 
authority  to  the  President  we  will  enable 
him  to  use  his  good  offices  to  persuade 
our  allies  to  persuade  in  turn  their  pri- 
vate shipping  interests  to  stop  these 
shipments.  This  is  the  only  way  that  we 
can  hope  to  get  done  what  all  Members 
want  done. 

The  President  has  a  great  record  in 
this  regard.  The  shipments  into  North 
Vietnam  from  countries  friendly  to  the 
United  States  have  gone  down  consid- 
erably under  the  persuasion  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Pi-esident  is  doing  the  job. 
We  must  not  tie  his  hands  and  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  function  in  the 
national  interest. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  and  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  [Mr,  Morgan]. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand 
finn  behind  the  statement  of  the  ma- 


jority leader.  This  is  going  to  be  a  de- 
termination by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  sure  everybody  in 
this  Chamber  has  confidence  in  our  Pres- 
ident. He  is  not  going  to  let  any  ships 
go  into  the  ports  of  North  Vietnam  carry- 
ing material  from  our  allies  that  are  go- 
ing to  destroy  the  lives  of  American  boys. 
I  wish  that  some  of  the  Members  who 
have  spoken  here  about  saving  the  lives 
of  American  boys  had  acted  differently 
3  weeks  ago  when  we  had  before  us  an 
appropriation  to  furnish  guns  and  jeeps 
and  ammunition  for  the  boys  fighting  in 
South  Vietnam  by  supporting  the  foreign 
military  assistance  part  of  the  foreign 
aid  program.  It  seems  peculiar  to  me 
that  they  can  come  in  here  and  say,  "We 
want  to  save  lives  in  South  Vietnam," 
but  3  weeks  ago  when  we  had  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  many  votes  on 
the  minority  side  were  cast  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

This  is  a  determination  by  your  Pres- 
ident, who  is  solely  responsible  for  for- 
eign policy.  Let  us  have  confidence  in 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

I  am  talking  about  this  very  bill  that 
we  have  in  conference  today. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  There  is 
some  difference  between  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  support  of  our  own  U.S. 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marines,  and 
this  bill.  Everybody  voted  for  that  bill. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  voted 
for  the  bill,  but  many  Members  who  are 
opposing  this  section  have  never  sup- 
ported military  assistance. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But.  just  a 
minute,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  not  being  clear.  The  foreign 
aid  appropriation  bill  does  not  provide 
one  bullet  or  one  bit  of  equipment  for 
any  U.S.  military  personnel. 

With  reference  to  the  appropriations 
bill  for  our  own  forces,  every  Member  of 
this  House,  Democrat  and  Republican, 
voted  for  it.  Now.  that  is  the  only  place 
in  which  we  supply  guns  and  ammvmi- 
tion  for  our  own  troops. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  is 
familiar  that  a  part  of  the  foreign  aid 
military  assistance  goes  to  supply  the 
joint  effort  of  the  United  States  forces 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  in  our 
fight  against  Vietcong. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  appro- 
priation contained  in  the  foreign  aid  bill 
goes  to  those  nations  that  are  allied  with 
us  and  not  our  own  forces. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  only  for  the  purpose  of 
clarifying  what  I  believe  was  unfor- 
tunately a  wrong  impression  created. 
Every  Member  of  this  House,  as  I  recall 
it,  voted  unanimously  to  support  our  own 
military  budget  for  the  Departments  of 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force. 
There  was  some  disagreement  on  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  foreign  aid 
program.  But  I  know  of  no  amend- 
ment that  was  offered  by  anyone  to  make 


a  reduction  in  the  military  assistance 
portion  of  that  appropriation  bill.  There 
have  been  some  reservations  by  some  con- 
cerning the  economic  assistance.  But  if 
we  had  the  military  assistance  portion 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  isolated  so 
all  would  have  the  choice  of  voting  either 
"yes"  or  "no"  on  that.  I  do  not  think 
a  single  Member  of  this  body  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  would  oppose  that  por- 
tion of  the  program. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  some  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  voted 
against  the  authorization  or  the  appro- 
priation for  the  foreign  aid  program.  I 
believe  there  has  been  a  reflection  that 
they  had  violent  disagreement  with  the 
economic  assistance  rather  than  the 
military  assistance. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Not  right 
now,  but  I  shall  yield  to  the  gentleman 
later  if  I  have  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  have  tradi- 
tionally and  forcefully  on  almost  every 
occasion  favored  both  the  authorization 
and  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  for- 
eign aid  program.  I  believe  in  it.  I 
think  it  is  right.  But  I  think  it  was  un- 
fortunate that  the  implication  was  raised 
that  some  Members — and  I  do  not  know 
which  Members  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  was  speaking  about — had 
not  voted  to  support  the  military  assist- 
ance for  our  own  forces. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1    additional   minute    to   the    minority 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  sneld  to 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  knowing 
of  the  years  of  service  that  the  gentle- 
man has  put  in  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  knowing  of  his  great 
interest  in  military  assistance,  I  remem- 
ber the  day  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  took  the  floor  in  favor  of  in- 
creasing the  military  assistance  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill  by  $100  million.  The 
gentleman  has  been  a  great  defender  of 
the  military  assistance  program.  But 
surely  the  gentleman  from  the  knowl- 
edge he  has,  having  served  on  the 
Military  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
and  on  the  great  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  through  his  years  of  service 
on  the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations 
fully  realizes  that  every  dollar  we  send 
into  South  Vietnam,  whether  it  comes 
out  of  our  own  military  appropriations  or 
the  military  assistance  program  is  a  joint 
endeavor  to  win  this  war.  So  you  cannot 
make  a  decision  here  today  saying  that 
you  do  not  want  to  sacrifice  the  life  of 
one  American  soldier  because  In  many 
places  in  South  Vietnam,  and  the  gen- 
tleman knows  this,  in  many  places  in 
South  Vietnam  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  is  the  army  that  is  guarding  our 
military  installation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.    Let  me  make 
this  one  final  comment. 

Every  ship  that  goes  into  a  North  Viet- 
namese port  whether  it  is  a  Soviet  bloc 
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ship  or  a  free  world  ship  complicates  our 
military  problem  in  Vietnam.  So  what 
this  amendment  provided  in  the  House 
bill,  and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
was  wise  to  offer  it,  precluded  that.  I 
hope  and  trust  that  we  will  stand  firm 
against  this  conference  report  and  vote 
to  recommit  it. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee.  A  moment  ago  he  said 
during  the  debate  that  if  the  House 
deletes  the  Rooney  amendment,  it  would 
boil  down  to  North  Vietnam  getting 
favored  treatment  over  Cuba.  This  is 
the  thing  that  bothers  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  bothers  me  deeply.  Do  you  feel  we 
are  less  at  war  with  North  Vietnam  than 
we  are  with  Cuba?  If  not,  how  can  you 
justify  deleting  sanctions  against  ship- 
ping to  North  Vietnam  when  we  have 
taken  them  as  regards  Cuba? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  statement  of  fact.  I  do  not  like 
some  of  the  things  that  this  Congress 
is  doing  any  more  than  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  does.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  a  foreign  policy  question  and 
dealing  with  something  that  should  have 
been  handled  by  the  legislative  commit- 
tees and  not  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  trusting  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  matter  of  foreign  policy. 
We  are  supposed  to  have  a  nonpartisan 
foreign  policy.  I  do  not  believe  the 
President  would  take  a  chance  on  losing 
one  single  American  life.  I  am  willing 
to  trust  him.  I  am  willing  to  take  his 
word  that  there  are  certain  conditions 
existing  now.  and  that,  therefore,  he 
needs  the  language  that  is  in  this  bill. 

I  want  to  say  I  am  certainly  in  com- 
plete sympathy  with  some  of  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  today.  But 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  having  legisla- 
tion just  as  we  want  it.  We  have 
stronger  language  in  this  conference  re- 
port than  what  was  contained  in  the 
conference  report  on  the  authorizing 
legislation.  The  conference  report  also 
contains  stronger  language  than  what 
was  contained  in  the  Senate  appropria- 
tion bill.  When  we  had  the  conference 
report  on  the  authorization  bill  before 
us  that  was  the  proper  time  to  write 
strong  legislation  on  the  subject  and  not 
to  wait  to  within  a  few  days  of  adjourn- 
ment sine  die  and  bring  up  highly  con- 
troversial foreign  policy  questions  and 
move  to  recommit  this  appropriation 
blU. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  on  the  conference 
report  to  the  very  distinguished,  able 
and  sincere  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]. 


The  SPEIAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Passman]  for  yielding  to  me  the  re- 
maining 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  support  the  po- 
sition which  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana has  just  taken  in  regard  to  the 
pending  conference  report  and  the  posi- 
tion which  he  has  just  taken  against  the 
forthcoming  motion  to  recommit  the  bill. 

This  bill  has  in  it  some  $670  million, 
plus,  for  southeast  Asia.  Much  of  it  is  to 
equip  South  Vietnamese  soldiers — to 
equip  them  and  to  feed  them  and  to  help 
them  fight  the  battles  and  share  the 
sacrifices  in  this  war  for  freedom  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  support  this  contri- 
bution to  encourage  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese to  share  in  the  cost,  and  in  the 
fighting,  and  in  the  dying  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Some  seem  to  be  troubled  by  the  fact 
that  the  restrictive  language  provisions 
in  the  bill  and  the  conference  report 
with  respect  to  Cuba  and  with  re- 
spect to  North  Vietnam  are  a  bit  differ- 
ent. The  present  restrictive  language 
with  respect  to  Cuba  came  about  prin- 
cipally in  1962.  Many  countries  were 
trading  with  Cuba  at  that  time.  Over 
a  period  of  weeks  and  months  our  Grov- 
emment  was  able  to  shut  off  free  world 
shipping  to  Cuba  by  countries  which 
were  receiving  our  aid.  But  it  took  some 
time.  As  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  said,  we  are  now  making  progress  in 
shutting  off  all  free  world  shipping  to 
North  Vietnam.  Our  objective,  of  course. 
Is  to  shut  off  all  free  world  shipping  to 
North  Vietnam ;  but  this  is  not  something 
that  the  President  feels  can  be  done  im- 
mediately or  overnight,  especially  in  view 
of  the  situation  in  Greece.  A  number  of 
Greek  ships  are  involved.  It  is  taking 
time.  We  all  favor  taking  every  appro- 
priate step  toward  the  elimination  of  all 
free  world  shipping  to  North  Vietnam. 
This  is  certainly  my  position  and  my 
objective  in  supporting  the  conference 
agreement. 

In  this  bill,  which  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman]  is  asking  you 
to  vote  for — and  which  I  hope  you  will 
support — we  have  forbidden  aid  to  any 
country  which  provides,  sells,  or  ships  in 
its  vessels  material  to  North  Vietnam. 
We  forbid  it.  We  then  propose  to  add 
the  proviso — 

Unless  the  President  determines  that  the 
withholding  of  such  assistance  would  be 
contrary  to  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States  and  reports  such  determina- 
tion to  the  Congress. 

In  other  words,  we  are  trusting  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  we  are  trusting  him  as 
our  spokesman  in  foreign  policy,  just  as 
we  have  always  trusted  our  Presidents  in 
foreign  policy  matters.  My  point  is. 
Why  not  trust  him  who  is  in  command  of 
our  Armed  Forces  in  South  Vietnam  in 
this  matter  of  shipping  and  working  out 
these  arrangements  which  are  well  im- 
derway  and  which  have  been  quite  suc- 
cessful in  part  thus  far?  Why  not  con- 
tinue to  trust  him  in  this  matter?  We 
trust  him  with  many  vital  national  mat- 


ters affecting  our  freedom,  our  security, 
our  Uves.  We  trust  him  with  his  finger 
on  the  trigger  of  the  atomic  bomb.  Under 
our  system  the  President  is  automati. 
cally  charged  with  many  awesome  re- 
sponsibilities. 

A  vote  othen^'ise  could  in  my  judg- 
ment be  interpreted  as  a  vote  of  no  con- 
fidence in  the  President  in  this  matter. 
This  is  certainly  not  the  desire  of  any 
Members  of  the  House  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  elaboration,  may  I  say 
that  the  casual  reader  of  this  Record  or 
those  not  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
the  various  provisions  of  the  bill  might 
gather  that  this  conference  agreement 
with  respect  to  modification  of  the  North 
Vietnam  restriction  represented  a  rad- 
ical departure  from  precedent  or  prac- 
tice. On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congress  has  repeatedly  recognized  the 
need  for  Presidential  discretion  in  high- 
ly sensitive  situations  where  national  se- 
curity is  involved.  Cutting  off  shipping 
to  North  Vietnam  is  not  the  only  ques- 
tion at  stake;  as  indicated  earlier,  im- 
portant relationships  with  NATO  allies 
vital  to  our  security  might  well  be  ad- 
versely affected  if  in  our  well-intentioned 
desire  to  hamstring  North  Vietnam  in 
every  way  possible  we  should  unwisely 
tie  our  President's  hands.  That  is  what 
we  have  tried  to  avoid,  and  that  is  our 
aim  in  this  conference  agreement  to 
which  some  objection  has  been  voiced. 

But  more  specifically,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
whole  of  the  truth  about  the  pending 
provision  is  this:  The  only  real  differ- 
ence— the  only  difference  of  substance— 
between  the  original  House  passed  ver- 
sion and  the  conference  version  is  that 
the  conference  version  permits  the  Pres- 
idential discretion  which  I  mentioned. 
That  is  the  only  difference.  And  there 
is  nothing  new  or  radical  about  that. 

Elsewhere  in  the  pending  bill,  in 
amendment  No.  10,  we  prohibit  assist- 
ance to  Nasser's  United  Arab  Republic 
unless — and  I  am  reading  from  the  bill 
itself — 

Unless  the  President  determines  that  such 
availability  Is  essential  to  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

Elsewhere  in  the  bill,  in  amendment 
11,  we  prohibit  assistance  to  Sukarno's 
Indonesia  unless — and  I  am  reading 
from  the  bill  itself — 

Unless  the  President  determines  that  such 
availability  Is  essential  to  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  Congress  did  a  similar 
thing  earlier  this  session  with  respect  to 
Nasser  and  the  United  Arab  Republic 
when  we  had  up  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  supplemental  appropriation 
in  January.  In  that  instance,  we  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  any  funds  to  export 
any  of  our  agricultural  commodities  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  except — and 
this  is  the  point — except  when — and  I 
quote  from  the  law — 

Except  when  the  President  determines  that 
the  financing  of  such  exports  is  in  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis,  I  must  repeat  something 
others  have  said,  because  it  is  pertinent 
and  it  is  important  to  an  evaluation  of 
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the  question:  The  conference  agreement 
against  North  Vietnam  shipping  is 
stronger — much  stronger — than  what 
Congress  adopted  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  And 
the  conference  prohibition  is  also  much 
stronger  than  the  Senate  amendment  9 
which  it  replaces. 

Both  the  authorization  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment  in  the  pending  bill 
merely  constituted  expressions  of  the 
sense  of  Congress  about  cutting  off  aid 
under  the  given  circumstances.  But  the 
conference  agreement  is  a  mandatory 
provision — not  merely  an  expression  of 
a  view.  And  the  conference  agreement 
is  as  strict,  as  strong,  and  as  prohibitive 
as  the  original  House  restrictions  in  this 
appropriation  bill  with  the  single  and 
sole  exception  of  the  Presidential  discre- 
tion provision,  which  reads — 

Unless  the  President  determines  that  the 
withliolding  of  such  assistance  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States  and  reports  such  determination  to  the 
Congress. 

Duilng  President  Eisenhower's  admin- 
istration, discretionary  language  was 
likewise  adopted  by  Congress  in  dealing 
with  sensitive  international  situations  in 
Yugoslavia.  There  are  other  examples, 
This  policy  grows  out  of  a  realization  of 
the  fact  that  often  there  are  unpredict- 
able changes  in  world  trouble  spots  which 
require  flexibility  of  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent if  he  is  to  serve  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  coming 
motion  to  recommit  the  conference  re- 
port will  fail,  and  that  we  retain  in  the 
bill  language  forbidding  shipments  to 
North  Vietnam  except  in  certain  in- 
stances and  circumstances  in  which  the 
President  determines — as  he  must  under 
the  conference  bill — that  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  do  otherwise  and  noti- 
fies the  Congress  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  wonder  if  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
could  give  us  an  example  of  a  case  in 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
might  determine  that  it  was  in  the  na- 
tional interest  of  our  country  to  permit 
free  world  ships  to  carry  military  hard- 
ware to  North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  President  does  not 
favor  the  carrying  of  military  hardware 
to  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  That  is  the 
discretion  we  are  giving  him,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  he  needs  the 
discretion  which  is  in  the  pending  bill  in 
working  with  certain  of  our  NATO 
allies  until  this  matter  can  be  handled 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enhance  the  stature 
of  the  United  States  in  the  NATO  coun- 
tries and  also  take  care  of  our  interests 
in  southeast  Asia.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  certainly  a  very  wise  position  for 
us  to  take  at  this  time  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  President  would 
never  permit  such  a  thing  to  happen  if 
It  was  within  his  power  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  measure  before  makes  available 


United  States  aid  to  Mexico.  The 
amount  is  undisclosed,  yet  last  year 
United  States  aid  to  Mexico  totaled 
almost  $25  million. 

It  is  curious  that  $25  million  is  the  ofla- 
cial  amount  of  trade  Mexico  exported  to 
Communist  Cuba  last  year.  UnoflBcial 
yet  reliable  sources  show  1964  Mexican- 
Cuban  trade  to  be  worth  at  least  three 
times  that  amount. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  Organization 
of  American  States  is  desperately  trying 
to  enforce  an  economic  and  diplomatic 
boycott  of  Commimist  Cuba.  Mexico 
seems  oblivious  of  this  oflBcial  attempt  by 
all  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  to 
quarantine  Fidel  Castro. 

As  the  leading  nation  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  United  States  should  be 
the  first  to  initiate  reprisals  against  those 
foreign  countries  who  thwart  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  nations  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

United  States  relations  with  Mexico 
have  been  cordial.  The  fact  that  Ameri- 
cans purchased  over  $600  million  in  goods 
from  their  Mexican  neighbors  last  year 
shows  the  good  will  which  exists  between 
the  two  countries.  However,  with  the 
true  nature  of  the  Castro  regime  shown 
as  virtually  against  the  principles  of  the 
free  world,  those  who  administer  the 
U.S.  foreign  aid  program  ought  to  use 
this  Nation's  generosity  with  Mexico  as  a 
lever  to  obtain  an  end  to  Mexico's  aid  to 
Communist  Cuba. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  impress  these 
principles  in  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

MOTION   TO   EECOMMIT 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  reconmiit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Shriver  moves  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  to  the  committee  of  conference 
with  instructions  to  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  insist  upon  disagreement  to 
amendnaent  No.  7. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  164,  nays  174,  not  voting  94, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  347] 
YEAS— 164 


Abbltt 

Belcher 

Casey 

Abemethy 

Bell 

Cederberg 

Andrews, 

Bennett 

Chamberlain 

N.Dak. 

Berry 

Clancy 

Arends 

Betts 

Clausen, 

Ashbrook 

Bow 

DonH. 

Ashmore 

Brock 

Clawson,  Del 

Ayres 

Broom  field 

Cleveland 

Baldwin 

Broyhill,  N.O. 

Corner 

Baring 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Conable 

Bates 

Buchanan 

Conte 

BaUIn 

Byrnes,  Wla. 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Dague 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyor 

Ekiwards,  Ala. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenbom 

Fascell 

Fln<il€y 

Fisher 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 

Fountain 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Grlfln 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halpem 

Hanma 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Herlong 

Horton 

Hull 


Adama 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  CaUX. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
CaUan 
Cameron 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Corman 
Craley 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Denton 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Famsley 
Farnum 
Felghan 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Foley 
Ford, 

WlUlam  D. 
Praser 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 


Hungate 

Roberts 

Hutchinson 

Roblson 

Icbord 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Jarman 

Rou.sh 

Jennings 

Rumsfeld 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Satterfleid 

Jonas 

Saylor 

Jones,  Mo. 

SchneebeU 

Keith 

Schweiker 

King,  N.Y. 

Secrest 

Kunkel 

Selden 

Langen 

Shriver 

Lennon 

Skubltz 

Lipscomb 

Smith.  Calif. 

McCarthy 

Smith,  N.Y. 

McClory 

Smith,  Va. 

McDade 

Springer 

McEwen 

Stafford 

McMillan 

Stanton 

MacGregor 

Stubblefleld 

Marsh 

Talcott 

Martin,  Mass. 

Taylor 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Teague,  Calif. 

MiUs 

Teague,  Tex. 

MlnshaU 

Thomson,  Wla. 

Moeller 

Tuck 

Moore 

Tuten 

Morton    » 
Mosher 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Nelsen 

Walker,  N.  Mex 

O'Konskl 

Watklns 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Watson 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Watts 

Pelly 

Weltner 

Pike 

Whalley 

Pofr 

White,  Tex. 

Pool 

Whltener 

Puclnskl 

WldnaU 

Qule 

Williams 

QxiUlen 

Wolff 

Randall 

Wydler 

Reld,  ni. 

Younger 

Re  If  el 

- 

Relnecke 

NAYS— 174 

Glalmo 

Nedzl 

GUbert 

O'Brien 

Gonzalez 

G'Hara,  HI. 

Gray 

OHara,  Mich. 

Green,  Pa. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Greigg 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Grlder 

Ottlnger 

Grlflath-s 

Passman 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Patman 

Hamilton 

Patten 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Pepper 

Harris 

Perklna 

Hathaway 

Philbln 

Hechler 

Pickle 

Helstoskl 

Poage 

Hicks 

Powell 

HoUand 

Price 

Howard 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Huot 

Resnlck 

Irwin 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Jacolxs 

Rodlno 

Joelson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Johneon,  Calif 

.  Rogers,  Tex. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Ron  an 

Karsten 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Karth 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Hasten  meier 

Rosenthal 

King.  Calif. 

Rostenkowskl 

King,  Utah 

Roybal 

Krebs 

Ryan 

Landrum 

St  Germain 

Leggett 

Scheuer 

Long.  Md. 

Schisler 

Love 

Schmidhauser 

McDoweU 

Senner 

McPall 

Sickles 

McGrath 

Sikes 

McVlcker 

Slsk 

Machen 

Slack 

Mackay 

Staggers 

Mackie 

Stalbaum 

Madden 

Sullivan 

Mahon 

Tenzer 

Main  lard 

Todd 

Matstuiaga 

Trimble 

Meeds 

Udall 

Miller 

UUman 

Mmlsh 

Van  Deerlln 

Mink 

Vanlk 

Monagan 

Vigorito 

Moorhead 

Vivian 

Morgan 

White,  Idaho 

Morrison 

Whltten 

Moss 

Willis 

Multer 

Wilson, 

Murphy,  HI. 

Charles  H. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wright 

Murray 

Young 

Natcher 

Zablockl 
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Adair 
Aildabbo 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews. 

George  W. 
Andrews. 

Gienn 
Aspinall 
Bolion 
Bonner 
Bray 

Burton,  Utaii 
CaHiJl 
Callaway 
Carey 
Carter 
Caller 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Curtis 
Dawson 
Dent 
Dom 
Dow 

Duncan.  Oreg. 
Dyal 

Evtn».  Tenn. 
Fine 
Flynt 

Frellnghuysen 
GlUigan 
Goodell 


NOT  VOTING— 

Orabowskl 

Green,  Greg. 

Halleck 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hebert 

Henderson 

HoUfleld 

Ho.--mer 

Jolinson,  Oltla 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 
Komegay 
Laird 
Latta 

Lindsay 

Long.  La. 

McCulloch 

Macdonald 

Martin.  Ala. 

Mathias 

Matthews 

May 

Michel 

Mlze 


94 

Morris 

Morse 

Nix 

Plrnle 

Purcell 

Race 

Redlln 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roncalio 

Roudebush 

St.  Onge 

Scott 

Shipley 

Smith,  Iowa 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sweeney 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Toll 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Utt 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wyatt 

Yates 


Mr  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr!  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Steed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
a-^reeinp  to  the  conference  report. 

^Mr  GERALD  R.FORD.    Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  204.  nays  127.  not  voting  101. 
as  follows:  ^    „^„, 

(Roll  No.  348] 
YEAS— 204 


So  the  motion  to  reccwnmit  was  re- 

The  Cleric  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hebert  for.  with  Mr.  Keogh  agaln^. 

Mr.  J^ong  of  Louisiana  for.  with  Mr.  Kir- 
wan  against.  ,      . 

Mr  Komegay  for,  with  Mrs.  Kelly  against. 

Mr    Adair  for.  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr'  Roudebush  for.  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  for,  with  Mr.  Carey 

^Mr^Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Dow  against. 
Mr'  Callaway  for.  with  Mr.  Dyal  against. 
Mr'  Carter  for,  with  Mr.  GUllgan  against. 
Mrs  May  for.  with  Mr.  Purcell  against. 
Mr.  Latta  for,  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon 

"^Mr^Hosmer  for,  with  Mr.  HoUfleld  against. 

Mr    Laird  for,  with  Mr.  Yates  against. 

Mr    Curtis  for,  with  Mr.  Toll  against. 

Mr.  Henderson  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey  against. 

Mr  Pino  for.  with  Mr.  Sweeney  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  St. 
Onge  against. 

Mr   Bray  for,  with  Mr.  Hays  against. 

Mr    Utt  for.  with  Mr.  Cooley  against. 

Mr    Wyatt  for,  with  Mr.  Dawson  against. 

Mr    Dom  for,   with  Mr.  Tunney  against. 

Mr    Scott  for,  with  Mr.  Roncalio  agamst. 

Mr.     Stephens     for.     with     Mr.     Hawkins 

against.  _ 

Mr    Flynt  for.  with  Mr.  Kee  against. 
Mr'.  George  W.  Andrews  for.  with  Mr.  Reuss 

^Ir.^Pirnle  for.  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  for,  with  Mr.  Han- 
lev  against.  „     ^ 
Mr.  Glenn  Andrews  for.  with  Mr.  Grabow- 

skl  against.  ,  ,  „„ 

Mr.  Harsha  for.  with  Mr.  Hansen  cf  Iowa 

*^Mr.^ Anderson  of  Illinois  for.  with  Mr.  Mac- 
donald against. 

Mr    Mize    for.   with   Mr.   Nix   against. 

Mr    Michel  for,  with  Mr.  Redlln  against. 

Mr    Cahlll  for,  with  Mr.  Stratton  against. 

Mr.  Matthews  for.  with  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Oregon  against. 

Mr.  Race  for,  with  Mr.  Kluczynskl  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Halleck. 


Adam.« 

Albert 
Anderacoi, 

Tenn. 
Annimzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Bates 
BeckwortJi 
BeU 

Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Broonifleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Callan 
Cameron 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Coute 
Conyers 
Corbctt 
Corman 
Craley 
Culver 
Daddaj'lo 
Daniels 
Delaney 
Denton 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Evans,  Oolo. 
Fallon 
Farbeteln 
Farnsley 
Farnum 
PasceU 
Felghan 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Ford, 

WlUlam  D. 
Fraser 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 


Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Greigg 

Grlder 

Oriffln 

Griffiths 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash 

Harris 

Hathaway 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

King.  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long.  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFaU 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Martin,  Mass. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

MUler 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Morton 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murray 


Natcher 
Nedzi 
O'Brien 
O  Hara,  111. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
Olsen,  Mont. 
Olson,  Minn. 
O'Neill.  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
PhUbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poweli 
Price 
Pucinskl 
Quie 

Reld,  N.Y. 
Resnlck 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Roblson 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Ron  an 
,  Rooney.  NY. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roybal 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Scheuer 
Schlsler 
Schmldhauser 
Schwelker 
Selaen 
Senner 
Sickles 
Sisk 

Smith,  N.Y. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stalbatim 
Sullivan 
Teague.  Calif. 
Tenzer 
Todd 
Trimble 
Udall 

Van  Deerlln 
Van  Ik 
Vigorito 
Vivian 
Weltner 
WhaUey 
White.  Idaho 
W  id  nail 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wnght 
Wydler 
Young 
Zabiockl 


Bvirleeon 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chambwlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
CoUler 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Dague 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dowdy 

E>uncan,  Tenn 

Edwards,  Ala. 

El.eworth 

Erlenborn 

Everett 

Fisher 

Fountain 

Fuqua 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 


Gumey 
Hagan.  Oa. 
Haley 
Hall 

Hansen, Idaho 
Harvey,  Ind. 
Har\'ey,  Mich. 
Herlong 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Mo. 
Keith 
King.  N.Y. 
Langen 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
McClory 
,  McMillan 
Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 
Mills 
Mlnshall 
Moeller 
Moore       . 
Moeher     I 
Nelsen 
O'Konskl 
O'Neal.  Ga. 
Poage 
Pofl 
Pool 


QuUlen 

Randall 

Reld,  111. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Secrest 

Shrivel 

Skubltz 

Smith  Calif. 
Smith,  Va. 

Stubblefield 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Waggonner 

Walker.  Miss. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Wattb 

White,  Tex. 

Whltenet 

Whitten 

Williams 

WUlls 

Younger 


NOT  VOTING— 101 


Adair 
Addabbo 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Aspinall 
Bolton 
Bray 

Burton,  Utah 
CahlU 
Callaway 
Carey 
Carter 
Celler 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Curtis 
Dawson 
Dent 
Dorn 
Dow 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Dyal 

Evlns,  Tenn. 
Flndley 
Fino 
Flynt 

Frellnghuysen 
GUllgan 
Goodell 
Grabowsltl 
Green,  Oreg. 


Halleck 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Henderson 

HoUfleld 

Hosmer 

Johnson,  Okla 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Laird 

Latta 

Lindsay 

Long,  La. 

McCuUoch 
McEwen 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Martin,  Ala. 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

May 

Michel 

Mize 

Morris 

Morse 


Nix 

Patman 

Plrnle 

PurceU 

Race 

RedUn 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roncalio 

Roudebtish 

St.  Onge 

Scott 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sweeney 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

ToU 

Tunney 

Tupper 

unman 

Ott 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Yates 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 


NAYS— 127 

Baring 

Battin 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 


Bonner 
Bow 
Brock 

BroyhiU,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Keogh  for.  with  Mr.  Hebert  against. 

Mr  Klrwan  for.  with  Mr.  Komegay  agaUist. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  for.  with  Mr.   Henderson 
against. 

Mrs.  Kelly  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  for.  with  Mr.  Shipley  against. 

Mr.  Addabbo  for.  with  Mr.  Slkes  against 

Mr.  CeUer  for.  with  Mr.  Stephens  against 

Mr.   Macdonald   for,   with  Mr.  George  W. 
Andrews  against. 

Mr.  GUllgan  for,  with  Mr.  Colmer  against. 

Mr.  Evlns  for,  with  Mr.  Dora  against. 

Mr.  Slack  for,  with  Mr.  Flynt  against. 

Mr.   Hays  for.  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  Soutn 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Casey  for.  with  Mr.  Race  against. 

Mr.  Cooley  for,  with  Mr.  Morris  against. 

Mr.  Dow  for.  with  Mr.  Steed  against. 

Mrs.  Bolton  for,  with  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews 
against. 

Mr.  Morse  for.  with  Mr.  Harsha  against. 


Mr.  MacGregor  for,  with  Mr.  Carter  against. 

M.  Cahill  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Frellnghuysen  for.  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of 
Arizona  against. 

Mr.  Plrnle  for,  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson  against. 

Mr.  Mathlas  for,  with  Mr.  Adair  against. 

Mr.  Lindsay  for,  with  Mr.  Callaway  against. 

Mr.  Tupper  for,  with  Mr.  Roudebush 
against. 

Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr.  Dyal  for.  with  Mr.  Stanton  against. 

Mr.  Toll  for.  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama 
against. 

Mr.  Nix  for,  with  Mr.  McEwen  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with 
Mr.  Latta  against. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for,  with  Mr.  Laird  against. 

Mr.  Hanley  for,  with  Mr.  Pino  against. 

Mr.  Purcell  for,  with  Mr.  Curtis  against. 

Mr.  Stratton  for,  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah 
against. 

Mr.  Sweeney  for,  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana against. 

Mr.  Yates  for.  with  Mr.  Wyatt  against. 

Mr.  Kee  for,  with  Mrs.  May  against. 

Mr.  Reuss  for,  with  Mr.  Mize  against. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  for,  with  Mr.  Bray 
against. 

Mr.  Redlln  for,  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois  against. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  for,  vrith  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Oklahoma  against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  for.  with  Mr.  McCulloch 
against. 

Mr.  Grabowskl  for,  with  Mr.  Flndley 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Hardy. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Roncalio  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  9:  Page  12,  line  9, 
insert : 

"Sec.  116.  In  determining  whether  the 
funds  appropriated  or  made  available  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  for  assistance  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
may  be  used  for  assistance  to  any  country, 
the  President  shall  take  Into  accoimt  such 
steps  as  that  country  has  taken  to  prevent 
ships  under  Its  registry  from  transporting 
strategic  items,  items  of  economic  assistance, 
or  other  equipment,  materials  or  conomodlties 
to  North  Vietnam.  If  any  country  receiving 
assistance  fails  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
prevent  its  ships  from  transporting  such 
items,  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
assistance  should  be  denied  to  that  country." 

Mr.  PASSMAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Passman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
'rom  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  niunbered  9  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed.  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"Sec.  116.  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended,  to  any  country  that  sells,  fur- 
nishes or  permits  any  ships  under  Its  registry 
to  carry  to  North  Vietnam  any  of  the  Items 
mentioned  In  subsecjtion  107(a)  of  this  Act 
unless  the  President  determines  that  the 
withholding  of  such  assistance  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  national  interest  of  the  United 


States  and  reports  such  determination  to  the 
Congress." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  10:  Page  12.  line 
20,  Insert : 

"Sec.  117.  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated or  made  available  in  this  Act  for 
carrying  out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  shall  be  available  for 
assistance  to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  un- 
less the  President  determines  that  such  avail- 
ability is  essential  to  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  PASSMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Passman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  10  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  11:  Page  13.  line 
1,  insert: 

"Sec.  118.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  In  this  Act  for  carrying 
out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  shall  be  available  for  assistance  to 
Indonesia,  unless  the  President  determines 
that  such  availability  Is  essential  to  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  PASSMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Passman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  11  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  adopted  by  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISMISSAL  OF  COURT  ACTION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  JUSTICE 

The  SPEAXER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Department  of  Justice: 

Department  op  Jttstice, 
Washington,  September  29,  1965. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  We  enclose  a  copy  of  an 
order  entered  by  the  court  on  September  14, 
1965,  In  the  action  entitled  the  All-America 
Protectorate,  Inc.  v.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  et 
al..  Civil  No.  1583-«5,  In  which  you  were 
named  as  a  defendant.  As  Indicated  In  the 
court's  order,  this  action  has  now  been  dis- 
missed by  the  court. 


Accordingly,  at  an  appropriate  time  after 
the  appeal  period  has  expired,  we  will  close 
our  files  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Dottglas, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  order  will  be  recorded  in  the  Journal 
and  In  the  Record. 

[U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— Civil  action  No.    1583-65] 
The    All-America    Protectorate,    Incorpo- 
rated, Plaintifp,  v.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

iNDIVroUALLY      AND     AS     PRESIDENT     OF     THE 

United  States  of  America;  Mike  Mans- 
field, Indxvidually  and  as  Majority  Lead- 
er of  the  United  States  Senate;  Everett 
M.  Dirksen.  Individually  and  as  Minority 
Leader  of  the  United  States  Senate; 
John  W.  McCormack,  Individually  and  as 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives;  Carl  B.  Albert,  Individ- 
ually and  as  Majority  Leader  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives; 
AND  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Ii;dividually  and  as 
Minority  Leader  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  Defendants 

ORDER 

Upon  consideraticHi  of  defendants'  motion 
to  dismiss  and  the  memorandtun  of  points 
and  authorities  in  support  thereof  and  in  op- 
position thereto,  and  it  appearing  to  the 
court  that  plaintiff  lacks  standing  to  main- 
tain this  action,  that  the  complaint  falls  to 
raise  a  justiciable  controversy,  and  that  this 
court  lacks  jiu-isdiction  to  enter  an  order  di- 
recting Members  of  the  Congress  to  perform 
a  legislative  function,  it  Is  by  the  court  this 
14th  day  of  September  1965, 

Ordered,  That  defendants'  motion  to  dis- 
mission be  and  it  hereby  Is  granted,  and 
that  the  action  be  and  It  hereby  is  dismissed. 

J.  Sirica, 
U.S.  District  Judge. 

certificate  of  service 
I  hereby  certify  that  service  of  the  fore- 
going proposed  order  has  been  made  upon  the 
plaintiff  by  mailing  a  copy  thereof  to  Its  at- 
torney, Lovell  W.  George,  Esq.,  8015  Forsyth 
Boulevard.  Clayton,  Mo.,  31405,  on  this  14th 
day  of  September  1965. 

Arnold  T.  Aikens, 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney. 


MEDICAL  LIBRARY  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1965 

Mr,  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  in 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  BoLLiNG],  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 590  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

"Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (H.R.  3142) 
to  amend  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  for  a  program  of  grants  to  assist  tn 
meeting  the  need  for  adequate  medical  li- 
brary services  and  faculties.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  biU 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  biU  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report    the    bUl    to   the   House    with    such 
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amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Smith],  and  pending  that.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  might  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  590  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
3142.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
grants  to  assist  in  meeting  the  need  for 
adequate  medical  library  services  and 
facilities. 

For  some  years  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed over  the  needs  of  medical  librar- 
ies for  expansion,  renovation,  and  im- 
proved services.  If  these  libraries  are 
unable  to  meet  the  need  for  expanded 
facilities  and  services,  much  of  the  ever- 
increasing  volume  of  knowledge  and  in- 
formation in  the  health  sciences  will  be 
inaccessible  to  many  scientists. 

Studies  conducted  in  1963.  1964.  and 
1965  indicate  that  medical  libraries  have 
been  unable  to  stay  abreast  of  the  mount- 
ing medical  and  scientific  literature. 

The  1963  study  indicated  that  the  ad- 
ditional space  needs  of  the  87  medical 
school  libraries  would  cost  an  estimated 
$100  million.  Space  needs  reported  by 
79  medical  schools  in  the  1965  question- 
naire indicated  a  total  need  of  over  2.5 
million  square  feet,  or  an  average  per 
school  need  of  32,000  square  feet. 

The  1965  questionnaire  also  indicated  a 
total  need  of  over  1.3  million  volumes  or 
an  average  school  need  of  18.000  addi- 
tional voliunes  and  periodicals. 

In  addition  to  their  needs  for  addi- 
tional space  and  volumes,  the  schools 
reported  on  their  needs  for  support  for 
cataloging,  binding,  and  other  instruc- 
tional media  or  equipment.  The  aver- 
age per  school  need  for  these  other  li- 
brary resources  is  $132,000. 

The  average  medical  school  library 
would  have  to  expend  over  $1  million 
above  expected  budget  allotments  in  the 
next  5  years  to  meet  library  needs  as  cur- 
rently estimated.  This  does  not  include 
the  additional  costs  of  staffing,  equip- 
ping, and  maintaining  expanded  facili- 
ties for  the  needed  increases  in  volume 
holdings. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  3142  is  to  estab- 
lish a  program  of  grants  to  finance  the 
construction  of  medical  library  facilities, 
the  training  of  biomedical  librarians  and 
information  specialists,  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  medical  library  re- 
sources, research  and  development  in 
medical  library  science,  the  support  of 
special  scholarly  scientific  projects,  the 
establishment  of  regional  medical  li- 
braries, and  the  establishment  of  region- 
al branches  of  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine. 

Appropriations  authorizations  to  car- 
ry out  the  purposes  of  the  bill  would  to- 
tal $105  million  over  a  5-year  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  590)  be  adopted. 

Mr.      SMITH     of     California.     Mr. 

Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 

may  use. 


Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  590  will 
provide  for  an  open  rule,  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate,  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
3142,  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
grants  to  assist  in  meeting  the  need  for 
adequate  medical  library  services  and 
facilities. 

The  pmposes  of  the  bill  are  to  estab- 
lish a  program  of  grants  to  finance  tlie 
construction  of  medical  library  facili- 
ties, the  training  of  biomedical  librari- 
ans, the  expansion  and  improvement  of 
medical  library  resources,  the  establish- 
ment of  regional  medical  libraries,  and 
the  estabUshment  of  regional  branches 
of  the  National  Library  of  Medicine. 
The  program  covers  5  fiscal  years,  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  at  a  cost  of  $105 
million. 

Section  393  covers  assistance  for  con- 
struction of  facilities.  The  section  au- 
thorizes the  Surgeon  General,  upon  ap- 
plication by  any  public  or  nonprofit  in- 
stitution, to  make  grants  to  help  such 
institution  in  meeting  construction  costs 
of  a  medical  library  facility.  The  appli- 
cation must  be  recommended  by  the 
National  Medical  Libraries  Assistance 
Advisory  Board — whose  membership  is 
identical  with  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine — and 
approved  by  the  Surgeon  General  after 
making  the  following  determinations: 
First,  the  construction  is  necessary  to 
meet' the  needs  of  the  area  where  it  will 
be  located;  second,  provisions  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  with  respect  to  rate  of 
wages  paid  will  be  adhered  to;  third,  the 
facility  will  be  used  as  a  medical  library 
for  at  least  20  years;  and  fourth,  that 
siifflcient  non-Federal  funds  are  avail- 
able to  meet  that  share  of  construction 
costs  and  maintain  the  facility  once  it 
is  operational.  Priority  is  to  be  granted 
to  applications  for  which  the  need  is 
greatest.  The  Federal  grant  may  equal 
75  percent  of  construction  costs.  If  the 
facility  is  not  used  as  a  medical  library 
for  20  years,  the  Federal  Government 
may  recover  its  share  of  the  project. 
An  appropriation  of  $10  million  for  each 
of  the  next  4  fiscal  years,  beginning 
July  1,  1966,  is  authorized. 

Section  394  covers  grants  for  training 
in  medical  library  sciences.  One  million 
dollars  is  authorized  for  fiscal  1966  and 
each  of  the  following  4  years,  through 
June  30,  1970.  Four  types  of  grants  are 
provided:  First,  to  individuals  for  train- 
eeships  and  fellowships  leading  to  gradu- 
ate degrees  in  the  field  of  medical  library 
science  and  related  fields;  second,  to  in- 
dividuals who  are  librarians,  to  enable 
them  to  take  courses  necessary  to  obtain 
greater  competence;  third,  to  assist  in- 
stitutions in  developing  medical  librarian 
training  programs;  and  fourth,  to  assist 
in  establishing  internship  programs  in 
medical  libraries. 

Section  395  covers  assistance  to  spe- 
cial scientific  projects.  Five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  is  authorized  for  each 
year  in  the  5-year  period  beginning  July 
1,  1965.  The  Surgeon  General  will  use 
such  sums  to  award  fellowships  to  phy- 
sicians and  other  practitioners  in  the 
sciences  related  to  health,  and  scientists, 
for  writing  of  original  medical  works,  on 
the  compilation  of  such  works. 


Section  396  covers  research  and  devel- 
opment in  medical  library  science.  The 
section  authorizes  $3  million  for  each 
fiscal  year  in  the  5-year  period  ending 
June  30,  1970,  to  be  used  by  the  Surgeon 
General  in  making  grants  to  public  or 
nonprofit  institutions  to  carry  out  re- 
search projects  in  the  field  of  medical 
library  science  and  for  the  development 
of  new  methods  and  equipment  for  li- 
brary operation. 

Section  397  covers  grants  for  improv- 
ing and  expanding  the  basic  resources  of 
medical  libraries.  The  section  authorizes 
$3  million  for  each  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  such  sums  to  be  used  by 
the  Surgeon  General  for  grants  to  public 
or  nonprofit  medical  libraries  to  improve 
their  resources.  No  one  library  may  re- 
ceive more  than  $200,000  in  any  one  year. 
Grants  will  be  based  on  the  annual  op- 
erating expenses  of  the  library  or  the 
amount  of  the  grant  in  the  preceding 
year. 

Section  398  covers  grants  for  estab- 
lishment of  regional  medical  libraries. 

The  section  authorizes  $2.5  million  for 
each  of  the  5  fiscal  years  ending  on  June 
30,  1970.  Such  sums  to  be  used  by  the 
Surgeon  General — with  the  advice  of 
the  Board — to  make  grants  to  public  or 
nonprofit  medical  libraries  to  enable 
them  to  serve  as  regional  libraries. 
Grants  are  to  be  used  to  acquire  library 
materials,  catalog  materials,  acquisition 
of  duplicating  and  other  machinery  to 
make  material  more  available,  and  con- 
struction and  renovation  of  existing  fa- 
cilities. Grants  under  this  section  are 
available  only  to  libraries  that  agree  to 
increase  their  library  resources  to  be- 
come regional  in  nature.  Those  libraries 
having  the  greatest  potential  as  regional 
libraries  are  to  be  given  priority.  Con- 
struction grants  made  under  this  section 
will  be  governed  by  the  same  conditions 
required  under  section  393.  Grants  to 
purchase  basic  resource  materials  may 
not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  library's 
annual  operating  expense. 

Section  399  covers  financial  support  of 
biomedical  scientific  publications.  The 
section  authorizes  $1  million  for  each 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1965  and 
ending  June  30,  1970,  such  sums  to  be 
used  by  the  Surgeon  General  to  make 
grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  institutions 
of  higher  learning  and  individual  scien- 
tists for  the  purpose  of  supporting  bio- 
medical scientific  publications  and  to 
procure  the  compilation  and  writing  of 
reviews,  abstracts  and  bibliographies 
pertaining  to  such  scientific  works.  No 
publication  may  receive  grants  support- 
ing it  for  more  than  3  years. 

All  funds  appropriated  in  any  year 
for  any  program  in  this  bill  shall  remain 
available  for  use  in  the  future  for  the 
same  purpose  for  which  it  was  appropri- 
ated. 

Section  378  authorizes  the  Surgeon 
General  to  establish  as  a  branch  of  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine,  a  regional 
medical  library  to  serve  the  needs  of  an 
area  when  he  determines  that  the  area 
has  not  a  medical  library  adequate  to 
serve  it.  Two  million  dollars  per  year 
for  each  fiscal  year — 5 — through  June 
30,  1970,  is  authorized  to  establish 
branches   of   the   National   Library  of 
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Medicine.     Moneys  appropriated  would 
remain  available  until  expended. 

The  compensation  paid  members  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine  is  increased  from 
$50  to  $75  per  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule. 

If  I  may  at  this  time,  I  should  like  to 
pay  my  commendation  and  tribute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
I  rather  imagine  that  this  may  be  the 
last  important  bill  he  will  be  presenting 
to  us. 

Over  the  years  on  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, when  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
listen  to  him,  he  has  made  his  presenta- 
tions in  a  very  able,  extremely  knowl- 
edgeable, and  fair  manner. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  gentleman  has  said  this,  because  in 
all  my  years  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives no  Member  has  better  managed 
the  bills  which  have  come  from  his  com- 
mittee than  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

His  departure  is  going  to  be  a  terrific 
loss  to  the  House.  He  is  a  great  Ameri- 
can, a  great  Congressman,  and  a  mag- 
nificent chairman  of  one  of  the  great 
committees  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
floor  leader.  May  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Har- 
ris, that  your  district,  your  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica have  had  the  privilege  and  the  op- 
portunity of  having  a  very  fine  states- 
man serving  them  over  the  years.  I  will 
miss  you  and  your  presentations.  You 
are  extremely  able.  I  think  you  are 
more  than  justified  in  your  new  appoint- 
ment. I  wish  you  godspeed  and  in  your 
next  job  as  a  Federal  court  judge  I  know 
you  will  make  a  very  excellent  record. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  in  pointing  out  the  very  out- 
standing service  of  the  retiring  chair- 
man of  this  rather  controversial  commit- 
tee. He  has  done  a  magnificient  job  of 
presenting  bills  to  this  House.  The  only 
thing  I  can  say  to  him  is  Godspeed.  If 
I  ever  come  before  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman as  a  judge,  I  do  not  want  justice; 
I  just  want  mercy. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  will  be 
very  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  want  to  say  as 
ranking  Member  of  the  minority  that 
we  will  greatly  miss  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  chairman 
of  this  committee.  We  are  happy  that 
he  is  getting  the  job  that  he  has  chosen 
to  finish  his  career  in  as  a  U.S.  circuit 
court  judge.  That  job  he  is  well  quali- 
fied for.    I  am  sure  he  will  serve  in  it 


with  the  same  kind  of  distinction  and 
integrity  that  he  has  shown  as  a  member 
of  and  as  chairman  of  this  committee 
during  the  14  years  that  I  have  been  a 
Member.  I  will  say  that  this  committee 
will  miss  him,  because  in  all  my  experi- 
ence in  politics  I  have  never  known  a 
person  who  had  the  ability  to  bring  peo- 
ple together  so  well.  This  is  a  rare  qual- 
ity, may  I  say,  in  people  generally  and 
even  a  rarer  one  in  this  body.  In  many 
instances  where  it  seemed  to  me  there 
v/as  a  dead  impasse  and  where  legisla- 
tion could  not  move  he  has  been  able 
through  his  courage,  his  tenacity,  and  his 
discretion  to  bring  the  people  of  diverse 
opinions  together.  This  I  think  is  the 
outstanding  trait  that  this  gentleman  has 
exhibited  to  me  on  this  committee.  I 
will  admit  that  with  all  of  this  he  has  a 
very  high  degree  of  integrity  and  pur- 
pose in  what  he  undertakes.  To  me  this 
is  a  sign  of  a  person  with  a  great  deal 
of  character.  I  am  happy  to  say  this 
about  the  distinguished  gentleman.  I 
know  on  some  occasions  we  will  see  him 
back  in  this  body.  I  think  as  the  Presi- 
dent said  at  the  White  House  the  other 
day  when  he  signed  the  rapid  transit  bill, 
he  was  hoping  through  this  means  that 
he  would  be  able  to  get  the  distinguished 
chairman  back  here  to  see  him  once  in 
awhile  and  that  he  would  be  able  to  get 
to  Arkansas  faster  so  as  to  see  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

So,  in  whatever  capacity  he  may  serve, 
I  think  we  can  say  that  this  has  been  a 
great  and  long  period  of  service  in  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  1  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  I  certainly  want  to  join  in 
the  tribute  to  this  great  man.  He  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  capable  persons 
I  have  ever  known.    I  wish  him  well. 

I  do  want  to  say  on  this  particular 
bill  that  it  is  a  good  bill. 

We  all  should  be  interested  In  it  and 
give  it  our  support.  We  have  supported 
legislation  to  improve  the  health  of  this 
Nation.  This  bill  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
needs  that  must  be  met  to  make  our 
citizenry  healthy.  I  am  sure  the  House 
will  overwhelmingly  approve  it.  So  I 
hope  the  rule  will  be  adopted  and  the 
bill  will  be  passed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  I  have  no  requests  for  time. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  require  to  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  24 
years  ago  last  January — it  will  be  25 
years  ago  next  January — the  people  of 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Arkansas  sent  to  the  halls  of  Congress 
our  distinguished  friend  and  colleague, 
Oren  Harris.  The  people  of  that  dis- 
trict are  justified  in  feeling  proud  of  the 


distinguished  service  that  he  has  ren- 
dered in  the  halls  of  Congress,  represent- 
ing them  not  only  in  an  honorable  and 
trustworthy  manner  but  in  a  most  con- 
structive and  outstanding  manner. 

Oren  Harris  was  elected  by  the  people 
of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
during  the  past  25  years,  but  he  has 
grown  in  stature  year  after  year  until 
years  ago — not  today,  but  years  ago 
and  today — his  name  was  recognized 
throughout  the  entire  Nation  as  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  constructive  legis- 
lators who  has  served  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

We  all  regret  that  he  is  leaving  us. 
But  we  know  that  in  the  new  service 
that  he  will  perform  the  judiciary 
branch  of  the  Government  will  receive 
added  strength,  stature,  and  dignity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Oren  Harris  is  possessed 
of  a  fine  judicial  mind.  With  the  years 
of  experience  he  has  had  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  with  his  profound 
knowledge  of  the  law,  he  will  be  a  de- 
cided strength  to  the  judiciary  of  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  ability 
and  character  and  a  sense  of  honor,  to 
me  one  of  the  great  traits  of  a  judge  is 
his  understanding  mind.  One  of  the 
most  unpleasant  things  for  members  of 
the  bar  to  undergo  is  to  know  that  they 
are  going  into  a  courtroom  where  the 
judge  is  a  dictator,  where  the  judge  is 
arbitrary.  No  matter  how  brilliant  a 
judge  may  be,  if  he  is  a  dictator,  if  he 
is  arbitrary,  he  is  failing  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  great  trust  which  has 
been  given  him. 

In  Oren  Harris  the  judiciary  of  the 
United  States  will  receive  a  man  of  un- 
derstanding mind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  a  lawyer  for 
many  years.  I  have  not  practiced  for 
some  years  because  of  my  duties,  but 
before  I  came  to  the  halls  of  Congress 
I  was  a  very  active  trial  lawyer  both  in 
the  civil  and  criminal  sides  of  the  court. 
The  best  judgment  a  judge  can  get  is 
the  commendation  of  those  who  practice 
law  in  his  court.  When  that  judge  has 
the  commendation  and  approval  and  the 
high  regard  of  members  of  the  bar — 
and  I  know  I  am  talking  to  some  Mem- 
bers here,  like  myself,  who  are  lawyers — 
that  is  one  of  the  finest  commendations 
any  judge  can  receive. 

Oren  Harris  will  be  a  great  judge,  not 
only  because  of  his  judicial  knowledge 
and  his  experience,  but  because  of  his 
understanding  mind  and  his  realization 
that  the  great  powers  possessed  by  a 
judge  should  be  used  as  humbly  as  pos- 
sible.   I  know  that  he  will  do  so. 

The  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Congress  itself  are  losing  by  the  s^jpoint- 
ment  of  our  friend  to  the  judiciary.  The 
U.S.  courts  will  get  one  of  our  outstand- 
ing Members. 

Anyone  knows  that  and  everyone  ad- 
mits it.  When  Oren  Harris  is  handling 
a  bill  on  the  fioor  of  the  House,  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides,  having  such  pro- 
foimd  respect  for  him,  do  not  worry. 
Speaking  for  myself  on  the  Democratic 
side,  I  do  not  worry. 

^ut,  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  that,  he 
is  a  good  man.  In  my  opinion  that  is 
the  finest  compliment  anyone  can  pay 
me.    I  am  highly  grateful  if  people  think 
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I  am  great  and  good.  But  if  they  did 
not  think  I  was  both.  I  had  rather  be 
characterized  as  being  a  good  man  than 
a  great  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Oren  Harris  we  have 
both  thase  wonderful  qualities  that  in 
my  opinion  make  up  as  beautiful  mind 
as  anyone  can  possess  from  the  human 
angle,  a  mind  of  nobility  of  character, 
of  dedication  to  duty  and  to  trust. 

Oren.  you  will  always  be  with  us  be- 
cause you  served  with  us.  There  will 
be  a  gap  here  upon  your  leaving.  How- 
ever, we  have  to  go  on.  But  we  are  going 
to  miss  you  very  much  and  in  missing 
you  we  know  that  you  are  going  to  add. 
as  I  have  heretofore  said,  strength  and 
dignity  and  prestige  to  the  Federal  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  associate  myself  with  your  remarks, 
as  well  as  those  of  our  leader,  relative 
to  our  beloved  and  able  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  the  Honorable 
Oren  H.'krris.  I  would  only  add  that 
Oren  Harris  is  to  me  best  described  as 
a  Coninessman's  Congressman — and  no 
greater  tribute  can  I  pay.  Our  loss  here 
is  the  judiciary's  gain  and  he  will  make 
a  great  and  able  Federal  judge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .    The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.    

WELCOMING    HIS    HOLINESS    POPE 
PAUL  VI  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan   [Mr.  Griffin]. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  resolution  which  is  at  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  601 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives extends  the  greetings  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  His  Holiness.  Pope  Paul 
VI.  on  the  occasion  of  his  historic  visit  to  our 
country. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday. 
October  4,  will  be  an  important  day  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  indeed 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  For  on  that 
day  His  Holiness,  Pope  Paul  VI,  will  visit 
our  country  and  will  be  the  guest  of  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  altogether  fitting 
that  ths  House  of  Representatives  should 
take  note  of  this  historic  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  a  Protes- 
tant church,  I  am  very  pleased  to  join 


with  all  Americans,  of  all  religious  faiths, 
in  welcoming  His  Holiness  to  our  coun- 
try, and  through  this  resolution  to  extend 
to  him  the  wann  greetings  of  the  people 
of  the  United  Slates. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  for  1  minute." 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Jewish  faith,  I  too  want 
to  join  my  colleague  of  the  Protestant 
faith  in  extending  the  greetings  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  His  Holi- 
ness, Pope  Paul  VI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  it  is  a  singularly 
happy  circumstance  that  his  visit  to  our 
country  will  take  place  during  the  Jewish 
Holy  Days  period. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  efforts  of 
His  Holiness  in  seeking  to  put  an  end  to 
the  attitudes  and  practices  of  anti- 
Semitism  from  which  my  own  people 
have  suffered  for  almost  2,000  years. 

I  extend  my  thanks  to  Pope  Paul  for 
his  enlightened  position. 

I  admire  him  and  wish  for  him  a  long 
life  in  order  that  he  may  further  his 
great  efforts  for  peace  in  the  land. 

May  he  have  a  very  pleasant  sojourn 
in  the  United  States. 


COMMITTEE   ON   INTERSTATE   AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  until  midnight  Saturday  night 
to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  706. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE ACT  TO  PROVIDE  GRANTS  TO 
ASSIST  IN  MEETING  NEEDS  FOR 
LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND  FACILI- 
TIES 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3142)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
a  program  of  grants  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  need  for  adequate  medical  library 
services  and  facilities. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill.  H.R.  3142,  with  Mr. 
Weltner  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  first  reading  of  the  bill  was  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  should  like  to 
express  my  heartfelt  thanks  and  deep 


appreciation  to  our  great  and  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  McCormack],  whom  I  have 
had  the  honor  and  privilege  to  serve  with 
and  to  work  with  for  almost  25  years. 
I  also  want  to  express  my  most  sincere 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert].  Also  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Smith],  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Young],  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  to  the  distinguished 
members  of  our  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  for  their  warm  and 
generous  comments  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  say  that  I  have  a 
heavy  swelling  in  my  bosom  would  be 
putting  it  mildly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  though  we  have  other 
bills  before  our  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  that  have  been 
heard  and  are  being  considered,  this  bill 
that  we  bring  to  the  House  today  is  the 
last  of  the  major  important  administra- 
tion bills  that  have  been  requested  by 
our  great  President  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  for  our  con- 
sideration. 

I  want  at  this  time  to  express  my  deep 
and  warm  feeling  for,  and  deep  apprecia- 
tion of,  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  for 
their  devotion,  loyalty,  hard  work,  and 
understanding  in  connection  with  the 
tremendous  responsibilities  that  we  have 
had.  Throughout  the  last  9  years  it  has 
been  my  privilege  and  my  great  honor  to 
have  served  as  chairman  of  this  great 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  It  was  just  9  years  ago  this 
month  that  our  esteemed  and  beloved 
friend  and  colleague,  the  late  J.  Percy 
Priest,  passed  on  to  his  reward  leaving 
a  legacy  to  those  of  us  who  remained 
on  the  committee  and  to  this  House  of 
Representatives  that  will  ever  remain 
with  us. 

Since  that  time  it  has  been  my  honor 
and  privilege  to  have  worked  with  the 
finest  group  of  the  Members  of  this  great 
Congress  of  the  United  States  as  anyone 
could  be  privileged  to  work  with  This 
has  been  a  rich  and  rewarding  experi- 
ence to  me  that  I  shall  always  carry  in 
my  bosom,  and  I  shall  always  remember 
it  as  the  most  pleasant  experience  in 
my  life. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  In  order  that  I  may 
have  the  privilege  of  expressing  with  all 
of  my  colleagues  my  esteem  and  affection 
for  the  able  and  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  probably  be  the 
first  of  the  year  before  I  leave.    I  do  not 
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know  precisely  when  I  shall,  with  mixed 
feelings,  leave  this  House. 

I  am  happy  to  bring  to  the  House  to- 
day with  the  other  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee a  bUl  that  is  widely  and  generally 
accepted  and  supported,  not  only  by  our 
committee,  but  by  those  throughout  the 
United  States  who  are  knowledgeable 
and  interested  in  this  particular  field. 

I  am  happy  today  to  bring  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  a  bill  de- 
signed to  improve  the  communication  of 
health  information. 

Members  might  ask,  "What  does  the 
bill  do?"  If  Members  will  read  the  re- 
port Report  No.  1026,  accompanying  the 
bill  H.R.  3142,  they  will  find  on  page  3 
the  appropriation  authorizations  to 
carry  out  the  Medical  Library  Assistance 
Act  of  1965.  There  is  a  total  authori- 
zation of  $105  million.  There  is  a  total 
of  $13  million  for  this  fiscal  year  1966, 
and  $23  million  for  each  of  the  4  succeed- 
inc;  vears. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  construction 
of  medical  library  facilities,  the  train- 
ing of  biomedical  librarians  and  infor- 
mation specialists,  special  scientific 
projects,  research  and  development  in 
medical  library  science,  and  related 
fields,  the  improvement  and  expanding 
of  basic  resources  of  medical  libraries, 
the  support  of  biomedical  publications, 
regional  medical  libraries,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  regional  branches  of  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
the  bill  we  are  considering  today  is  de- 
signed to  improve  the  communication  of 
health  information.  This  is  a  serious 
and  urgent  problem  in  our  country  since 
the  medical  libraries  which  serve  this 
function  are  no  longer  able  to  meet  na- 
tional needs.  It  has  been  an  unusual 
experience  to  be  associated  with  this 
bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  there  has 
been  no  opposition  to  it  from  any  quar- 
ter. There  is  a  complete  consensus  in 
the  library  and  medical  professional 
communities  concerned  that  it  is  a  good 
bill  which  will  stop  further  deterioration 
of  this  important  resource. 

The    key    to    the    communication    of 
health  information  is  the  biomedical  li- 
brary.   These  libraries  are  multipurpose 
institutions.    They  serve  the  objectives 
of  health  science  research,  of  graduate, 
undergraduate,   and  continuing  educa- 
tion of  the  health  professions,  and  the 
practice  of  these  professions.    They  ac- 
quire, organize,  store,  and  service  pub- 
lished information  for  all  these  purposes. 
The  health   science   libraries   of   the 
country  are  in  serious  trouble,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.   We  are  investing  large  sums  of 
money  in  programs  of  research,  educa- 
tion, and  health  services  without  making 
the  findings  available  to  those  who  need 
the  information.    Unless  the  medical  re- 
search  scientists   and   physicians   have 
available  complete  and  up-to-the-min- 
ute information  on  new  medical  discov- 
eries and  practices,  progress  in  the  un- 
derstanding of  disease  and  disability  will 
be  slowed.    Unless  the  practicing  physi- 
cian has  the  latest  and  best  information 
on  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion, the  well-being  of  the  patient  may 
be  at  stake.    Unless  our  students  in  the 
health   professions    have    adequate    li- 


brary facilities  available  to  them  during 
their  education,  the  quality  of  their 
training  may  be  adversely  affected,  and 
the  consequences  serious  and  far 
reaching. 

During  a  period  of  intensive  develop- 
ment of  health  research  institutions, 
medical  schools,  and  other  medical  fa- 
cilities, support  for  medical  libraries  has 
been  seriously  neglected.  The  condition 
of  medical  libraries  has  steadily  deteri- 
orated under  the  pressures  of  rapid  de- 
velopment of  other  programs  and  activi- 
ties of  medical  institutions,  most  of  which 
are  making  increasing  demands  upon  the 
medical  library.  As  early  as  1950,  a 
major  survey  of  medical  education  called 
this  situation  critical. 

In  addition,  the  broadening  base  of 
medical  research  and  practice,  calling 
for  literature  from  many  other  fields, 
has  added  to  the  magnitude  and  com- 
plexity of  medical  literature.  Medical 
libraries  are  cramped  for  space,  deficient 
in  trained  manpower,  inadequate  in  re- 
sources, and  desperately  in  need  of  new 
methods  for  handling  the  growing  medi- 
cal literature. 

A  large-scale  national  effort  is  needed 
now  to  rehabilitate  medical  libraries. 
Unless  such  an  effort  is  mounted,  the 
large  investments  we  have  made  in  pro- 
grams of  health  service  and  research  will 
be  placed  in  jeopardy  through  the  fail- 
ure of  our  health  communications  sys- 
tems. 

For  several  years  now,  many  distin- 
guished groups,  including  the  National 
Advisory  Health  Council,  the  presiden- 
tially  appointed  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine,  and  the 
President's  Commission  on  Heart  Dis- 
ease, Cancer,  and  Stroke  have  recom- 
mended to  the  Surgeon  General  that  the 
Public  Health  Service  seek  the  necessary 
authority  and  resources  for  its  National 
Library  of  Medicine  to  develop  a  program 
of  assistance  to  health  science  libraries. 
The  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act,  as 
amended  by  our  committee,  contains  the 
legislative  authority  needed  to  accom- 
plish this  end. 

The  bill  would  authoiize  grants-in-aid 
of  up  to  75  percent  of  the  costs  of  con- 
structing, renovating,  expanding,  or  re- 
modeling   biomedical    library    facilities. 
This  section  of  the  bill  is  directed  at  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  of  the  li- 
braries.   More  than  50  percent  of  all 
medical  school  libraries  were  constructed 
more  than  30  years  ago,  long  before  the 
publication  explosion  was  anticipated  or 
felt.    The  Association  of  American  Medi- 
cal Colleges  has  conducted  a  survey  of 
the    medical    libraries    of    its    member 
schools  to  determine  what  their  needs 
might  be.    They  found  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  average  medical  school  li- 
brary occupies  about  18.000  square  feet. 
This  is  less  than  one-half  the  amoimt  of 
space  required  to  operate  a  modern  medi- 
cal library.    In  many  libraries  there  is 
crowding  to  the  point  that  routine  day- 
to-day  activities  are  impeded,  access  to 
materials  is  made  difficult  or  impossible, 
and  the  utilization  of  the  libraries  by 
scientific  and  medical  personnel  and  stu- 
dents is  inhibited. 

However,  since  the  technology  of  li- 
brary science  has  shared  in  the  techno- 


logical revolution  of  the  last  few  decades, 
the  implementation  of  the  construction 
program  should  be  preceded  by  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  kinds  of  facilities  which 
will  be  best  suited  to  meeting  present  and 
future  requirements  in  the  light  of  these 
rapid  technological  developments.  We 
have  taken  account  of  the  need  for  this 
study  by  delaying  the  first  appropriation 
authorization  under  this  section  until 
fiscal  year  1967.  We  have  also  amended 
this  section  to  require  the  use  of  facil- 
ities constructed  as  health  science  li- 
braries for  periods  of  20  years  following 
completion.  This  follows  the  provision 
of  the  Hill-Burton  hospital  construction 
program. 

The  contribution  that  health  science 
libraries  can  make  to  the  advancement  of 
medical  knowledge  and  medical  service  Is 
directly  related  to  the  caliber  and  num- 
ber of  people  who  staff  them.  There  is  a 
great  deficit  of  professionally  trained 
manpower  in  this  field. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Surgeon 
General  to  make  grants  to  assist  in  the 
training  of  medical  librarians  and  other 
information  specialists  in  the  health 
sciences.  Today  it  is  essential  that  the 
personnel  responsible  for  the  operation 
and  future  planning  of  the  medical 
libraries  have  special  training  in  medical 
librarlanship.  This  training  should  be 
related  to  the  specialized  communication 
problems  of  the  medical  community. 
Medical  librarians  must  be  well  groimded 
in  the  biomedical  sciences,  and  they  must 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  design  of 
technical  information  systems.  Many  of 
those  presently  staffing  health  sciences 
libraries  are  in  need  of  Intensive  special- 
ized training  in  order  to  increase  and  up- 
date their  competence.  The  urgency  to 
begin  action  programs  in  this  area  can- 
not be  overstated. 

The  requirements  of  health  sciences 
libraries  for  books,  journals,  and  other 
informational  resources  is  of  such  mag- 
nitude and  so  directly  related  to  medical 
research,  to  the  training  of  professional 
health  manix)wer,  and  the  information 
essential  to  the  practicing  community  as 
to  require  special,  intense  attention  im- 
mediately if  our  fundamental  respon- 
sibilities for  a  healthy  nation  are  to  be 
fulfilled.  In  a  study  made  in  1963,  it  was 
found  that  only  14  of  the  87  existing 
medical  schools  met  the  standards  for 
the  number  of  volumes  which  should  be 
in  medical  school  libraries.  Published 
information  is  of  little  value  unless  it  Is 
available  to  those  who  need  it  when  they 
need  it. 

Two  sections  of  the  bill  are  directed  at 
making  more  and  better  resources  avail- 
able to  local  biomedical  libraries.  One  of 
these  would  authorize  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  make  grants  on  a  matching 
basis  to  expand  and  improve  basic  bio- 
medical library  and  related  resources. 
These  grants  would  be  limited  to  5  years 
for  any  institution  and  would  decrease 
each  year.  The  other  section  of  the  bill 
is  designed  to  increase  the  availability  of 
books,  journals,  and  other  informational 
material  to  local  libraries  through  the 
support  of  r^onal  libraries.  Grants 
under  this  section  would  be  made  to 
major   health   science   libraries    which 
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would  agree  to  provide  supportive  serv- 
ices to  other  libraries  in  the  region. 
These  grants  would  be  made  to  qualify- 
ing existing  biomedical  libraries.  Where 
there  are  areas  of  the  country  in  which 
there  are  no  existing  health  science  li- 
braries of  sufficient  strength  to  serve  a 
regional  community,  the  bill  authorizes 
the  establishment  of  branches  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine.  The  need  for 
this  regional  service  has  become  acute 
with  the  growth  in  the  size  of  the  medi- 
cal literature  and  with  the  need  for  in- 
creased speed  of  access  to  it. 

Presently  the  National  Library  of  Med- 
icine is  serving  as  the  "libraries'  library" 
in  meeting  the  requirements  for  increas- 
ing amounts  of  material  which  local 
medical  libraries  do  not  have  on  their 
shelves.  This  function  of  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine  has  reached  such 
great  proportions  as  to  make  mandatory 
the  assumption  of  a  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility elsewhere.  Regional  health  sci- 
ence resource  libraries,  in  lending  such 
assistance  to  the  local  libraries,  would 
help  materially  in  solving  this  problem, 
while  taking  account  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  neither  economically  feasible  nor  nec- 
essary for  each  biomedical  library  to  try 
to  build  its  collection  to  encompass  the 
whole  of  the  biomedical  literature.  Such 
a  program  would  also  serve  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  a  highly  centralized,  mon- 
olithic system  of  library  service  which 
could  not  be  as  responsive  to  local  needs 
as  could  a  decentralized  system. 

Many  of  the  tools  and  methods  used 
today  to  operate  health  science  libraries 
are  hopelessly  inadequate.  Research  and 
development  is  required  to  devise  new 
and  more  eflQcient  techniques  to  deal  with 
biomedical  information  requirements. 
The  bill  would  authorize  the  award  of 
grants  and  contracts  to  accomplish  this. 
The  bill  would  authorize  a  program  of 
grants  and  contracts  for  support  of  non- 
profit, scientific  publications  and  to  pro- 
cure the  preparation  and  publication  of 
reviews,  abstracts,  indexes,  handbooks, 
bibliographies,  and  other  forms  of  sec- 
ondary publications.  Effective  access  to 
the  medical  literature  requires  a  variety 
of  these  forms  of  publications.  This  is 
particularly  true  now  that  the  biomedical 
literature  is  so  complex  and  volvuninous. 
The  bill,  as  introduced,  authorized  an 
appropriation  of  up  to  $1.5  million  for 
this  activity.  The  committee  believed 
that  $1  million  was  sufficient  authoriza- 
tion and  so  amended  it. 

The  increase  in  complexity  and  vol- 
ume of  the  literature  has  given  rise  to 
the  need  for  a  program  of  support  for 
individual  scholars  for  the  preparation 
of  critical  reviews  and  similar  compila- 
tions of  original  contributions  of  a  high 
degree  of  excellence  and  reliability. 
These  works  are  needed  to  make  more 
readily  available  to  the  biomedical  com- 
munity knowledge  of  advances  in  the 
health  sciences  which  have  been  care- 
fully evaluated  and  interpreted  by  ex- 
perts in  the  particular  field.  The  bill 
would  authorize  a  program  of  grants  to 
scholars  in  the  medical  sciences  to  ac- 
complish these  ends. 

All  sections  of  H.R.  3142  are  interre- 
lated and  together  constitute  a  com- 
prehensive plan  which  can  effectively 


remedy  the  effects  of  many  years  of 
neglect,  maximize  the  resources,  func- 
tions, and  services  which  do  exist,  and 
bring  biomedical  library  practice  and 
facilities  to  the  frontiers  of  knowledge 
and  capability,  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  in  this  field.  The  existing  in- 
formal health  science  library  network 
is  a  logical  base  upon  which  to  build  our 
overall  effort  to  improve  and  perfect  a 
health  information  system.  Medical  li- 
braries are  the  instruments  which  our 
society  has  devised  for  the  purposes  of 
preserving  accurately  the  information 
which  has  already  been  uncovered  and 
of  making  it  available  to  those  who  need 
it  in  the  interest  of  health  research,  serv- 
ice, or  professional  education.  A  well- 
developed  program  of  assistance  to  them 
is  necessary  and  timely. 

In  summary,  the  case  for  this  bill  can 
be  stated  briefly  under  four  headings: 

First.  Programs  of  education,  research, 
and  service  in  medicine  and  health-re- 
lated fields  will  be  effective  only  if  sup- 
ported by  adequate  library  and  informa- 
tion services. 

Second.  Medical  library  resources  and 
services  are  not  now  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  research  community. 

Third.  The  gap  between  present  levels 
of  support  and  adequacy  is  too  large  to 
be  closed  quickly  if  at  all  from  nongov- 
ernmental sources. 

FouriJi.  The  program  set  forth  In  H.R. 
3142  is  soundly  conceived  and  would 
achieve  a  dramatic  and  balanced  devel- 
opment of  medical  library  resources. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  bill 
will  receive  enthusiastic  endorsement 
from  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion, as  it  has  from  the  public  and  pro- 
fessional societies  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  our  Nation's  health. 

This  is  a  good  program.  It  has  wide 
support  and  advocacy.  We  urge  Its 
unanimous  adoption  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

This  session  of  Congress  should  go 
down  in  history  as  the  "health  session." 
Certainly  it  has  considered  and  passed 
more  important,  far-reaching  and  ex- 
pensive health  legislation  than  any  pre- 
vious session  and  probably  more  than 
any  previous  Congress.  Most  of  this 
legislation  was  timely  and  desirable. 

Today  we  are  considering  what  I  be- 
believe  to  be  and  certainly  hope  is  the 
last  of  that  long  list  of  health  legisla- 
tion—the Medical  Library  Assistance 
Act.  Coming  as  it  does  at  the  end  of  the 
list  it  seems  likely  that  anything  said 
about  It  will  sound  like  the  replay  of  an 
old  record.  The  phrases  and  the  adjec- 
tives used  in  presenting  health  legislation 
have  been  worn  to  a  frazzle.  I  do  not 
blame  anyone  who  sighs  and  says,  "Here 
we  go  again."  That,  however,  is  unfor- 
tunate because  this  particular  bill  could 
well  have  qualified  to  head  the  list  of 
such  legislation,  rather  than  be  dragged 
in  as  tail-end  Charlie.  It  could  be  said 
with  justification  that  if  no  other  health 
bill  had  been  considered  this  one  would 
be  too  worthwhile  to  ignore.  Let  us  see 
why. 

First  of  all,  every  panel  of  experts  and 
advisers  gathered  together  to  consider 
national  health  problems  in  the  last  few 


years — there  have  been  four  major 
groups  of  this  kind— have  recommended 
assistance  to  medical  libraries.  They 
have,  in  fact,  indicated  that  most  other 
plans  for  health  programs  will  realize 
but  little  unless  medical  libraries  are 
improved.  The  basic  recommendations 
of  the  various  groups  have  been  the 
same.  In  addition  to  the  unanimity  of 
opinion  among  advisory  groups,  the  vol- 
untary health  organizations,  the  medical 
fraternity  and  the  research  community 
have  also  been  of  one  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject. And  these  agencies  and  profes- 
sional groups  have  been  working  hard 
to  bring  about  improvement  In  the  fa- 
cilities now  extant.  Some  notable 
progress  has  been  made. 

Scientific  knowledge  Is  growing  and 
accumulating  faster  than  present  space 
and  personnel,  or  even  presently  pro- 
jected facilities  can  hope  to  accommo- 
date it.  We  spend  in  the  billions  to  ac- 
quire new  and  useful  Information  and 
techniques  to  combat  disease,  only  to 
have  It  languish  for  lack  of  dissemina- 
tion. It  becomes  more  and  more  unlike- 
ly that  a  doctor  can  more  than  vaguely 
hear  about  scientific  breakthrough.  The 
space,  the  equipment,  and  the  proper 
trained  personnel  are  just  not  available 
to  make  it  conveniently  accessible.  With- 
out going  at  length  into  the  statistics 
on  shortage  of  volumes  and  floorspace 
it  can  be  said,  on  all  the  evidence,  that 
a  major  effort  is  necessary,  just  to  catch 
up  and  be  in  some  reasonable  position 
to  keep  up.  In  short,  medical  library 
facilities  must  be  able  to  get  hold  of  the 
information  that  exists,  must  be  able  to 
handle  it  properly  and  must  be  ready 
to  handle  far  more  in  the  future.  To  do 
this  they  will  need  more  room,  more 
material,  more  and  better  equipment  and 
far  more  trained  people. 

These  are  separate  but  related  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  in  this  regard  as  the 
situation  readily  indicates.  This  bill 
takes  them  all  into  consideration  and 
tries  to  make  at  least  a  start  on  each  so 
that  the  effort  Is  coordinated. 

First,  there  are  grants  for  construc- 
tion. Medical  schools  already  have  plans 
for  $87  million  worth  of  medical  library 
construction  which  they  cannot  carry 
out  without  some  help.  To  get  these 
going,  the  bill  provides  for  $10  million 
per  year  for  4  years  to  cover  up  to  75 
percent  of  the  cost.  Such  a  sum  does 
not  even  cut  their  problem  In  half  be- 
cause the  above  figure  does  not  take  Into 
account  other  kinds  of  health  institu- 
tions which  will  also  need  facilities.  Oth- 
er construction  may  also  be  assisted  If 
its  purpose  is  to  establish  a  regional 
library  and  the  National  Library  of  Med- 
icine may  establish  one  branch  library. 
Next,  there  must  be  assistance  In  ac- 
quiring the  usable  content  of  such  a 
library.  The  programs  outlined  in  the 
bill  take  Into  account  the  basic  needs  of 
Individual,  localized  libraries,  but  also 
the  special  needs  of  regional  libraries 
which  will  be  expected  easily  to  make 
available  requested  Items  from  the  great 
reservoir  of  scientific  iriformation. 

The  one  other  Indispensible  ingi-edient 
in  this  program  Is  the  provision  for  grad- 
uate traineeships  in  medical  library  sci- 
ence.   Apparently  It  requires  very  spe- 
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clallzed  training  to  run  properly  a  library 
of  this  kind.  There  are  half  as  many 
trained  persons  today  as  there  are  medi- 
cal libraries.  Even  if  we  concede  that 
some  small  facilities  can  do  without  a 
highly  educated  specialist  we  can  readily 
see  that  even  the  installations  at  existing 
medical  schools,  particularly  those  which 
will  serve  as  regional  libraries,  will  re- 
quire more  and  better  people. 

There  are  other  provisions  In  this  bill 
which  no  doubt  will  prove  useful  in  com- 
plete fulfillment  of  the  objective.  Grants 
for  research  in  medical  library  science 
make  sense.  Better  methods  for  han- 
dling the  ever-increasing  volume  of  sci- 
entific material  must  be  discovered. 
Grants  for  professional  people  to  write 
tracts  and  those  to  support  scientific 
publications  are  not  a  significant  part  of 
this  entire  program  and  I  have  some 
feeling  that  they  are  not  absolutely  es- 
sential. The  committee  decided  to  leave 
them  Intact  and  I  have  no  strong  feeling 
which  would  prompt  me  to  dispute  that 
decision  by  my  colleagues. 

As  I  said  earlier,  It  is  unfortunate  that 
this  program  comes  before  you  at  this 
late  date  in  the  session  and  after  so  many 
health  bills  have  been  passed.  Actually. 
It  is  the  backbone  of  the  medical  progress 
we  so  earnestly  seek  and  I  feel  compelled 
to  recommend  it  to  you  upon  its  merits. 
May  I  say  that  his  memorial.  If  there  Is 
one.  so  far  as  our  committee  is  concerned, 
will  be  the  medical  and  scientific  legis- 
lation which  this  committee  has  produced 
in  the  first  session  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  presentation  of 
the  rule  it  was  stated  that  certain  funds 
would  be  recoverable.  What  funds  are 
recoverable  and  who  would  pay  them 
back  to  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  will  have  to  refer 
that  question  to  my  distinguished  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  We  added  provisions  to 
bills  of  this  character  where  Federal  as- 
sistance was  provided  for  construction 
purposes,  and  so  forth,  a  good  many 
years  ago.  As  a  matter  of  fact  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Hill-Burton  Act  has  a 
recovery  provision  in  it,  as  have  in- 
numerable bills  passed  since  then.  So, 
to  carry  out  what  has  worked  out  to  be 
a  very  good  policy  and  principle,  we  pro- 
vide under  this  bill,  that  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, under  certain  conditions  the 
Surgeon  General  may  recover  the  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  source  of 
the  income  that  would  make  it  possible  to 
repay  these  funds? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  would  be  the  build- 
ing itself.  As  an  example,  take  a  build- 
ing used  as  a  medical  library,  if  com- 
munity X  or  institution  Y  decided  that 
they  did  not  want  to  use  it  any  longer 
for  a  medical  library  then  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  United  States  may  attach 
the  building  and  see  what  we  can  do  to 
recover  the  funds  the  United  States  is 
entitled  to  in  that  fashion. 


Mr.  GROSS.  But  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  recovery;  is  that  about 
correct? 
Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  wish  to  commend  the  committee 
for  the  provision  In  the  bill  which  gives 
the  Comptroller  General  authority  to 
audit  the  books  and  records  pertinent  to 
any  grant  received  under  the  act. 

Mr.  HALL.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.   I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding.  I  should  like 
to  state  that  he  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  my  neigh- 
bor from  the  Southern  State  of  Arkan- 
sas, just  south  of  my  hometown,  have 
brought  to  the  floor  today  a  bill  that,  as 
one  of  the  doctors  in  the  House,  I  know 
something  about  medical  schools,  and 
particularly  libraries,  going  back  as  far 
as  the  libraries  that  were  established  by 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
for  whom  the  school  from  which  I  grad- 
uated was  named.  They  have  had  a  most 
♦dlflScult  time,  even  those  that  have  the 
ancient  volumes  and  the  true  treatises 
of  the  original  bedside  and  laboratory 
discoveries  in  medicine. 

I  think  if  indeed  we  are  to  spend  money 
we  ought  to  spend  it  domestically  to  im- 
prove our  own  lot.  Personally  I  think 
we  should  pursue  it  and  pursue  the 
Muses  and  scientific  research  along  with 
the  arts  and  the  humanities  that  we 
voted  in  this  House  in  the  past  month. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man. I  appreciate  what  he  has  said  in 
support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
knowing  the  concern  which  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
had  for  the  cost  of  the  programs  and 
how  carefully  he  has  tried  to  guard  the 
budget  and  the  appropriations  during 
the  time  he  has  been  In  the  Congress, 
this  is  indeed  a  tribute  for  him  to  sup- 
port this  worthwhile  legislation  and  to 
say  that  it  deserves  the  support  of  the 
House.    I  thank  him  for  It. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
I  urge  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 
It  has  been  thoroughly  gone  into  and 
deserves  the  approval  of  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  this  country  Is  to 
gainfully  use  the  vast  information  which 
our  researchers  and  scientists  are  pro- 
ducing in  the  medical  field,  the  Medical 
Library  Assistance  Act  of  1965  must  be 
enacted  into  law. 

This  bill  recognizes  the  vast  deficien- 
cies existing  in  the  dissemination  of  re- 
search knowledge  to  individuals  who 
must  use  this  knowledge.  A  recent  sur- 
vey has  shown  that  the  medical  libraries 
of  this  coimtry  are  woefully  inadequate 
to  handle  this  task.  Ten  million  dollars 
per  year  has  been  allocated  under  this 
bill  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  medi- 


cal libraries.  The  committee  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  great  bulk  of  this 
money  will  be  used  for  construction  of 
new  facilities  rather  than  remodeling  of 
old.  This  is  due  to  the  lack  of  recent 
construction  in  the  medical  library  field. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  construct  the 
facilities,  we  must  assist  training  pro- 
grams in  medical  library  sciences.  Un- 
der the  bill,  traineeships  and  fellowships 
in  graduate  library  science  work  will  be 
provided.  These  grants  will  enable  our 
library  technicians  to  keep  pace  with  the 
new  methods  and  procedures  of  Infor- 
mation dissemination. 

In  view  of  the  Increased  demands 
which  have  been  placed  on  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine,  the  bill  also  au- 
thorizes the  establishment  of  regional 
medical  libraries.  These  libraries  will 
Insure  that  all  areas  of  our  Nation  will 
have  ready  access  to  the  medical  infor- 
mation so  necessary  to  the  adequate 
practice  and  research  Individuals  will  be 
carrying  on. 

The  bill  will  also  provide  for  grants 
of  assistance  to  special  scientific  proj- 
ects which  will  aid  In  the  compilation  of 
existing  contributions  in  the  scientific 
field.  Grants  will  also  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  acquisition  of  books,  jour- 
nals, photographs,  cataloging  and  bind- 
ing of  materials  and  the  acquisition  of 
duplication  devices  and  audiovisual  aids. 

The  Surgeon  General  Is  also  author- 
ized to  establish  a  regional  branch  of 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine  in  an 
area  in  which  no  regional  medical  li- 
brary is  adequately  meeting  the  com- 
munities needs. 

These  provisions,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  alleviating  the 
deficiencies  and  shortages  we  now  face 
In  this  area.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
House  will  see  fit  to  approve  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  happy  to  yield  at  this  time  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
want  to  join  with  others  in  paying  my 
respects  to  the  chairman  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
tMr,  Harris],  and  for  the  constructive 
work  that  he  has  done,  as  well  as  the 
pattern  that  he  has  laid  for  those  of  us 
who  have  the  privilege  of  heading  com- 
mittees in  the  operation  and  conduct  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr,  Chairman,  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  work  rather  closely  with  the  gen- 
tleman, because  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  has  an  interest  In 
many  fields  amongst  which  are  fields  in 
which  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  is  concerned.  There 
are  great  gray  areas  in  which  we  work 
together. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
during  this  period  of  time  that  the  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee  has 
been  in  operation,  we  have  never  i>een 
in  conflict  with  the  great  Conmiittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  The 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  been  most 
knowing  and  understanding  In  this  mat- 
ter. It  Is  because  I  am  interested  in 
science,  and  the  committee  that  I  have 
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the  privilege  to  head,  its  responsibility 
is  for  science  in  this  country,  that  I  want 
to  support  wholeheartedly  this  legisla- 
tion and  to  recommend  it  to  the  Members 
of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  asked  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  about  how 
much  money  we  spend  through  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  each  year  in 
research  into  certain  fields  of  human  ill- 
nesses, the  cardiac,  mental  health,  dental 
health,  and  so  forth,  and  he  tells  me  it  is 
in  excess  of  SI  billion  a  year.  For  why 
and  for  what  purpose  do  we  spend  this 
money?  So  that  we  can  gain  information 
and  knowledge  which  can  be  used  to  re- 
lieve sufferintc  amon'4  the  people  of  the 
country.  But  what  good  does  it  do  us  un- 
less it  is  disseminated  and  made  available 
to  those  practitioners  who  use  it  for  the 
good  of  humanity? 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  work  is  only 
half  done  in  the  research  laboratory,  un- 
less we  arrange  to  make  the  knowledge 
gained  there  available  to  the  physicians 
and  those  practitioners  engaged  in  the 
healing  arts  covered  in  the  bill  who  work 
so  successfully  in  this  field. 

After  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  it  was  not  so  long  ago 
that  we  quit  adding  a  new  pebble  to  the 
gourd  which  the  medicine  man  shook  to 
drive  away  fevers  and  the  ills  of  the 
world.  Before  us  is  the  great  challenge 
to  the  medical  profession,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  it  will  meet  this  challenge  and 
solve  many  of  these  problems  through 
research  institutions  such  as  the  NIH. 
the  foundations  and  the  universities 
throughout  the  country.  But  above  all 
there  will  be  a  medium  through  which  in- 
foraiation  can  be  exchanged  and  infor- 
mation can  be  made  available  to  those 
who  use  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  this  bill 
does.  We  are  going  to  be  confronted  with 
the  same  problem  in  other  facets  of  sci- 
ence today. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  again.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  the  time  of  the  Committee  this  late 
in  the  day.  but  I  think  probably  the  Com- 
mittee should  know— as  does  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  and  certainly  the  Chair- 
man and  the  learned  member  of  this 
Committee — that  great  steps  are  being 
made  not  only  in  the  automatic  type- 
writer translation  of  medical  reports 
from  all  languages  from  all  over  the 
world,  but  at  the  National  Librarj'  of 
Medicine  in  the  Medlars  system,  which 
is  a  key  punch  automatic  data  processing 
machine  which  is  computerized,  through 
the  medium  of  magnetic  tapes,  with  the 
dissemination  of  this  material  to  all  peo- 
ple who  are  interested  enough  to  help 
themselves  in  the  field  of  medicine, 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  direct  out- 
growth of  what  happened  during  World 
War  n,  as  I  believe  that  is  referred  to 
in  the  committee  report.  During  that 
time  many  of  the  famous  medical  librar- 
ies around  the  world  were  destroyed.  It 
was  my  privilege  at  that  time  to  twice 


appoint  in  the  name  of  and  for  the 
Surgeon  General  the  librarian  of  the 
"Army  Medical  Library,"  which  later  be- 
came the  National  Library  of  Medicine 
under  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  about  which  this  com- 
mittee is  well  advised. 

I  think  this  committee  was  well  ad- 
vised at  that  time.  Mr.  Chainnan. 

I  simply  want  to  add  they  disseminated 
records  and  reconstituted  the  libvaries 
around  the  world  by  the  use  of  the  micro- 
film technique  which  was  distributed  in 
order  to  reconstitute  not  only  periodicals, 
treatises  and  scientific  research  papers, 
but  books  which  had  been  destroyed. 
This  is  indeed  a  great  means  of  dissemi- 
nation of  scientific  knowledge  and  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  California 
on  what  he  has  so  ably  said.  I  also  com- 
pliment the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
specifying  and  lodging  control  in  the 
Surgeon  General.  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  by  name  throughout  this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  want  to  say 
what  we  are  doing  here  transcends  the 
boundaries  even  of  our  country  in  mak- 
ing this  knowledge  available  to  the  people 
of  the  world  for  the  betterment  of  all 
mankind. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  happy  to  yield  at  this  time  to  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii,  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  one  of  those  who  spearheaded  the 
drive  to  establish  the  county  medical  li- 
brary in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3142.  the  Medical  Library 
Assistance  Act  of  1965. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  medi- 
cal libraries,  once  established,  are  not 
able  without  support  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demands  of  the  medical  com- 
munity and  the  community  at  large.  In 
fact,  the  evidence  is  both  startling  and 
convincing  that  the  condition  of  medical 
libraries  has  deteriorated  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  is  open  to  serious  question 
as  to  whether  they  are  properly  and  ade- 
quately serving  the  medical  profession 
and  its  supportive  services. 

One  of  the  principal  deficiencies  of  to- 
day s  medical  libraries  is  of  course  the 
lack  of  adequate  space.  Without  proper 
and  sufficient  physical  facilities,  the 
medical  library  is  not  able  to  even  begin 
to  render  the  kind  of  service  that  is  ex- 
pected of  it.  The  acquisition  of  addi- 
tional volumes  and  other  up-to-date 
medical  literature  would  be  out  of  the 
question  for  a  medical  library  which 
is  bursting  at  the  seams,  so  to  speak,  and 
which  does  not  provide  free  £Uid  easy 
access  to  the  materials  already  on  hand. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  the  typical  situa- 
tion in  which  many  of  our  medical  li- 
braries of  today  find  themselves. 

H.R.  3142  would  alleviate  this  situation 
by  authorizing  the  Surgeon  General  to 
make  grants  of  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
costs  of  constructing,  renovating,  ex- 
panding, or  remodeling  medical  library 
facilities.  This  would  meet  a  basic  criti- 
cal need  in  updating  our  medical  li- 
braries. 


Providing  for  the  improvement  of  the 
physical  plant,  however,  is  only  a  part  of 
the  answer  to  the  serious  dilemma  which 
confronts  our  medical  libraries.  There 
must  also  be  a  proper  dissemination  of 
the  latest  medical  and  related  knowledge 
through  various  printed  ,media  if  our 
medical  libraries  are  going  to  serve  their 
basic  function.  In  these  times  of  rapidly 
advancing  medical  knowledge  and  tech- 
niques, it  is  imperative  that  the  latest  in- 
formation relating  to  the  medical  sci- 
ences be  made  readily  available  to  the 
medical  community.  The  failure  to  do 
this  could  pose  a  very  real  threat  to  the 
health  of  our  people. 

In  the  bill  we  are  now  debating  we  find 
assurances  of  increasing  the  availability 
of  the  latest  medical  knowledge  in  all  of 
its  myriad  forms  to  all  users  of  qualified 
medical  libraries  throughout  the  coun- 
try. This  is  a  very  important  considera- 
tion in  assisting  our  medical  libraries  to 
better  serve  their  particular  localities. 
In  this  connection,  added  benefits  would 
be  derived  from  the  proposed  develop- 
ment of  a  system  of  regional  medical  li- 
braries, locally  operated  and  controlled 
but  with  Federal  assistance,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  materials  in  depth. 

Finally,  to  meet  the  critical  shortage 
of  professional  personnel  trained  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  medical  libraries  and 
the  medical  community  they  serve,  H.R. 
3142  would  authorize  a  training  assist- 
ance program  which  would  provide  com- 
petent staffing  of  medical  libraries. 

In  these  and  other  phases  of  the  criti- 
cal medical  library  situation,  the  legis- 
lation we  are  considering  will  provide 
the  necessary  remedial  steps  to  bring 
medical  library  science  to  a  high  level  of 
adequacy  and  competence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  has  done 
a  most  commendable  job  on  this  prob- 
lem of  meeting  the  need  for  adequate 
medical  library  services  and  facilities. 
H.R.  3142  is  a  tribute  to  the  fine  work  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  and  es- 
pecially to  its  distinguished  chairman, 
Oren  Harris. 

The  result  of  their  labors  is  worthy  of 
our  support  and  I  urge  a  favorable  vote 
for  H.R.  3142. 

Before  I  relinquish  the  floor,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  Oren 
Harris  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
effective  Members  of  this  body  and  of 
the  Congress.  There  are  many  laws  and 
programs  v/hich  will  long  stand  as  a 
monument  to  this  great  legislator  and 
statesman.  What  is  even  more  impor- 
tant from  my  point  of  view  is  that  in 
Oren  Harris  I  found,  as  a  freshman 
Member  of  this  body  during  my  first 
term,  a  warm  and  understanding  friend, 
He  was  never  too  busy  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand,  even  to  a  lowly  freshman,  and 
always  willingly  and  with  a  smile.  I 
shall  long  cherish  his  many  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  wise  counsel.  My  life  as  a 
Congressman  has  been  enriched  for  hav- 
ing known  Oren  Harris,  and  I  want  to  be 
included  among  those  who  will  be  miss- 
ing him  dearly  and  wishing  him  the 
best  of  everything  when  he  leaves  these 
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Halls  to  take  his  place  on  the  judiciary 
bench. 

Ml-.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  support  of  H.R.  3142— the 
Medical  Library  Assistance  Act  of  1965, 
which  is  designed  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
need  for  adequate  medical  library  serv- 
ices and  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  January  I  intro- 
duced a  bill— H.R.  6001— with  this  same 
objective.  At  that  time  I  reminded  the 
Members  of  this  House  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Heart  Disease, 
Cancer,  and  Stroke  had  found  that  the 
present  state  of  medical  libraries  in  the 
United  States  was  lamentable.  Fui'ther, 
I  reminded  you  that  the  Commission 
had  warned  that  "unless  major  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  improvement  of  our 
national  medical  library  base,  the  con- 
tinued and  accelerated  generation  of 
scientific  knowledge  will  become  increas- 
ingly an  exercise  in  futility." 

This  warning  was  as  serious  as  it  was 
overdue.  It  is  a  tragic  commentary  on 
our  national  planning  that — in  making 
oui-  Nation's  medical  libraries  the  poor 
stepchildren  of  our  Nation's  medical  re- 
search effort — we  have  not  spent  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  money 
needed  to  enable  our  medical  libraries  to 
serve  as  communication  centers  for 
health  science  information. 

I  say  "comparatively  small  amount  of 
money,"  To  put  the  matter  in  proper 
perspective  in  dollar  terms — and  this  is 
important,  whenever  we  consider  a  bill 
before  this  House— let  me  cite  compara- 
tive costs. 

If  we  talk  only  of  Federal  support  for 
biomedical  research — an  area  with  which 
I  have  had  some  familiarity  over  the  past 
two  decades — the  Federal  Goverrmient 
is  spending  well  over  $1  billion  today,  in 
that  great  war  on  disease.  Yet,  last  year, 
out  of  that  $1  billion  provided  from  Fed- 
eral funds,  less  than  $1  million  could, 
under  existing  legislative  authorities,  ac- 
crue to  the  benefit  of  non-Government 
medical  libraries.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  simply  not  paying  its  share  of 
the  Nation's  costs  of  medical  communi- 
cation. 

To  remedy  this,  the  President's  Com- 
mission recommended  a  5-year  $160  mil- 
lion program  of  aid  for  our  medical 
libraries.  The  bill  we  have  before  us  to- 
day— designed  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission — pro- 
vides $105  million  over  a  5-year  period. 
This  is  a  modest  start  and  it  is  hedged 
about  with  a  number  of  excellent  amend- 
ments added  to  the  measure  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

With  the  practical  attention  to  detail 
that  so  often  distinguishes  his  commit- 
tee hearings,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Harris!  has  reported  cut  the 
bill  v.e  are  considering  with  three  amend- 
ments that  are  wise  spfeguards.  One  of 
the.>e  provides  that,  where  construction 
a-ssistance  is  provided  under  this  legis- 
lation, the  facility  constructed  must  con- 
tinue to  be  used  for  the  purposes  for 
which  constructed  for  at  least  20  years — 
instead  of  the  10  years  provided  for  in 
the  introduced  bill.  This  amendment  is 
consistent  with  the  recapture  provisions 


of  the  Hill-Burton  hospital  construction 
program. 

Another  provision  deletes  a  proposed 
$10  million  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  current  fiscal  year — the 
committee  feeling  that  the  proposed 
plans  for  construction  would  not  Jiave 
progressed  sufficiently  to  warrant  appro- 
priations for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Finally,  the  committee  reduced  from 
$1.5  to  $1  million  the  amounts  which  may 
be  utilized  for  grants  for  financial  sup- 
port of  scientific  publications.  In  this, 
I  understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  comr.iittee  to  limit  the  authority  of 
this  section- section  399 — to  writing 
which  is  incidental  to  the  primary  func- 
tion of  the  publication  involved.  This 
amendment  is  tied  in  with  another  sec- 
tion— section  395— and  reflects  the  sound 
judgment  of  the  committee. 

I  will  not  review  all  the  details  of  the 
Medical  Library  Assistance  Act  of  1965, 
but  I  would  like  \jo  summarize  its  major 
provisions  to  emphasize  in  specific  terms 
how  this  measure  will  benefit  the  health 
of  the  American  people..    The  measure 
would  provide:  first,  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities;  second,  grants  for 
training  in  medical  library  infonnation 
science;  third,  assistance  to  special  scien- 
tific projects,  such  as  studies  in  the  his- 
toi-y  of  medicine;  fourth,  research  and 
development  in  medical  library  science 
and  related  fields;  fifth,  grants  for  im- 
proving  and   expanding   the   basic   re- 
sources of  medical  libraries  and  related 
instrumentalities;  sixth,  grants  for  the 
establishment   of   regional   medical    li- 
braries;  seventh,  establishment  of  re- 
gional branches  of  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine;  and,  eighth,  financial  sup- 
port of  biomedical  scientific  publications. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
testifying  in  behalf  of  this  measure  when 
committee  hearings  were  held.    At  that 
time  I  commented  that  a  weak  and  in- 
efficient medical  library  system  results  in 
a  wastage  of  our  medical  research  re- 
sources that  is  unnecessary  and  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  can  no  longer  be  dis- 
regarded.   Unplanned  and  unnecessary 
duplication  of  research  costs  time  and 
money,  and  research  results  that  are  re- 
ported but  cannot  be  retrieved  might  as 
well  never  have  been  reported.    Some- 
one else  will  have  to  duplicate  them  and 
report  them  again  before  they  can  help 
one  other  scientist  or  be  used  by  one 
practitioner  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
of  even  one  patient. 

The  irony  of  this — I  said — is  that  our 
success  in  creating  and  sustaining  a  na- 
tional effort  in  biomedical  research  over 
the  past  two  decades  has  produced  a  fiow 
of  new  medical  information  the  like  of 
which  has  never  been  seen  before  in  hu- 
man history.  But  this  flow  of  informa- 
tion has  turned  into  a  flood  and 
swamped  the  reservoirs — the  Nation's 
medical  libraries  are  the  inevitable  res- 
ervoirs of  this  new  knowledge.  The 
flooding — the  information  that  has 
seeped  away  or  has  been  lost  down  the 
spillways — is  a  tragic  thing  to  watch. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  it  is  this 
spectacle  that  has  brought  about  a  gen- 
eral recognition  that  we  must  act  quickly 
to  meet  a  grave  situation.  In  the  course 
of  my  years  in  dealing  with  health  legis- 


lation, I  cannot  recall  a  health  measure 
that  has  had  more  unanimous  support 
than  the  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act 
of  1965. 

I  am  informed  that  when  hearings 
were  held  on  this  bill,  all  the  witnesses- 
there  was  no  exception — testified  in  fa- 
vor of  this  bin.  It  has  not  only  the  sup- 
port of  those  directly  concerned — the 
Medical  Library  Association,  the  Special 
Libraries  Association,  the  Association  of 
Research  Libraries,  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges.  It  also  has 
the  support  of  the  voluntary  health 
agencies — such  as  the  American  Heart 
Association — and  of  the  professional  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  American  Dental 
Association,  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  the  American  Optometric 
Association,  and  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

There  can  be  only  one  explanation  for 
this  extraordinary  imanlmlty  of  support. 
The  medical  libraries  of  this  Nation  are 
In  a  disgraceful  condition — the  victims 
of  a  criminal  neglect. 

Despite  other  programs  of  support  for 
the  construction  of  health-related  facili- 
ties, medical  libraries  have  never  re- 
ceived an  adequate  share  of  assistance. 
A  recent  survey  of  116  established  medi- 
cal, dental,  osteopathic,  and  public 
health  schools  show  that  86  of  their  li- 
braries were  in  need  of  funds  for  con- 
struction of  new  facilities  and  18  needed 
funds  for  renovation  of  their  library 
quarters. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Medical  Li- 
brary Assistance  Act,  a  program  of 
matching  grants  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
costs  of  construction  may  be  made  for 
the  construction  of  medical  libraries  over 
the  years  1967-70,  at  the  rate  of  $10 
million  a  year. 

Despite  other  programs  for  the  sup- 
port of  health-related  training,  real 
Federal  support  for  training  in  the  li- 
brary sciences  is  yet  to  come.  The  man- 
power problem  in  the  Nation's  biomedi- 
cal libraries  Is  perhaps  the  most  serious 
of  all  their  problems.  Because  of  lack 
of  manpower,  failures  In  transmitting 
the  medical  knowledge  already  available 
In  the  published  literature  to  the  physi- 
cians of  this  countrj'  can  have  a  direct 
and  grave  Impact  on  the  health  care  of 
our  citizens.  Yet— faced  as  our  librarians 
are  with  ever-increasing  demands  on 
their  time — less  than  50  new  medical  li- 
brarians are  being  added  to  the  man- 
power pool  each  year.  This  can  only 
mean  a  further  deterioration  In  our  pres- 
ent library  services. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Medical  Li- 
brary Assistance  Act,  between  125  and 
150  new  personnel  can  be  added  annually, 
with  about  750  information  personnel 
being  trained  during  the  5  years  of  this 
proposed  program. 

When  you  recall  that  we  have  6,000 
libraries  in  this  country,  but  only  3,000 
librarians,  the  significance  of  even  this 
small  increase  is  apparent. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  that,  now 
that  the  needs  of  our  medical  libraries 
are  at  last  to  be  given  some  attention, 
the  National  Library  of  Medichie  has 
wisely  been  selected  as  the  agency  best 
qualified  to  provide  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship called  for  in  this  area.    A  system 
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of  regional  medical  libraries — locally 
operated  and  controlled — are  to  be  de- 
veloped, and  if  in  some  region  of  this 
Nation  there  is  not  now  some  medical 
library  adequate  to  serve  area  needs,  re- 
gional libraries  may  be  established  as 
branches  of  the  National  Library  of  Med- 
icine. With  its  international  reputation 
and  its  vast  experience  in  providing  li- 
brary services  in  the  medical  area,  the 
NLM  is  prepared  to  take  the  initiative 
In  helping  the  various  regions  of  this 
Nation  assume  their  medical  library  roles 
in  assuring  fast  and  accurate  library 
services. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  this 
Committee,  this  89th  Congress  has  passed 
a  record  number  of  legislative  measures 
which  are  intended  to  bring  to  the  serv- 
ice of  more  people  than  ever  before  the 
health-giving,  life-saving  accomplish- 
ments flowing  from  our  Nation's  lab- 
oratories. 

But  it  is  the  Nation's  libraries  that 
must  receive  this  flow  of  information, 
and  it  is  these  libraries  which  our  Na- 
tion's physicians  must  use  to  learn  of 
newer  methods  for  the  treatment  or  pre- 
vention of  illness  and  suffering.  The 
deplorable  neglect  of  our  medical  li- 
braries is  so  widely  recognized  now — the 
testimony  in  support  of  medical  library 
assistance  is  so  unanimous — that  this 
House  cannot  in  conscience  fail  to  ap- 
prove this  carefully  considered  bill  we  are 
now  discussing.  Lives  are  being  lost 
which  might  be  saved.  This  is  happen- 
ing all  across  this  land,  today.  By  giv- 
ing our  support  to  the  Medical  Library 
Assistance  Act  of  1965,  we  will  help  as- 
sure that  it  cannot  happen,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  Oren  Harris,  our  distinguished 
chairman.  He  has  been  a  source  of 
strength  and  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us 
on  the  committee.  I  know  he  will  be  as 
great  a  judge  as  he  has  been  a  legislator, 
and  as  a  legislator,  he  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing Members  of  the  House.  In  my 
opinion,  Oren  H.arris  ranks  high  among 
the  great  men  who  have  served  their 
country  in  this  body  throughout  its  his- 
tory. We  all  wish  him  well  in  his  new 
field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  today 
shows  the  skill  and  ability  of  the  great 
chairman  of  our  committee.  There  is  a 
need  in  the  health  field,  and  he  has  pro- 
\'ided  a  means  for  meeting  that  need. 
The  vehicle  he  has  chosen.  H.R.  3142.  is 
strongly  supported  by  all  segments  of 
our  society  affected  by  it.  It  came  out  of 
our  committee  unanimously  and  should, 
in  my  opinion,  pass  the  House  unani- 
mously. 

The  bill  provides  support  for  new  con- 
struction of  libraries  in  the  sciences  re- 
lated to  health.  The  needs  in  this  area 
are  substantial. 

Despite  other  programs  of  support  for 
the*  construction  of  health-related  facili- 
ties, medical  libraries  have  failed  to  re- 
ceive an  adequate  measure  of  assistance. 
Of  116  established  medical,  dental,  osteo- 
pathic, and  public  health  schools  s\ir- 
veyed.  only  11  had  libraries  built  within 
the  last  5  years. 

The  average  medical  school  library  is 
currently  18.115  square  feet,  and  the  av- 


erage desired  size  of  planned,  new  li- 
braries would  be  32.534  square  feet.  The 
1964  education  number  of  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  indi- 
cated the  recommended  standard  for  a 
medical  school  library  was  29.500  square 
feet.  There  were  only  15  medical  school 
libraries  in  the  coimtry  which  exceeded 
this  suggested  standard. 

Known  dental  school  library  needs 
focus  on  15  schools  requiring  construc- 
tion of  an  average  of  9.797  additional 
square  feet;  the  present  average  square 
footage  is  far  below  this  at  only  1,430 
square  feet.  The  suggested  standard  for 
a  dental  school  library  of  25.000  volumes 
Is  10.000  square  feet,  with  a  range  from 
7.560  to  10,780.  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  student  body. 

Proposed  standards  and  comparative 
evaluative  studies  of  osteopathic  and 
public  health  school  libraries  have  not 
been  done,  although  needs  for  construc- 
tion and  resources  were  surveyed  and 
will  be  summarized  below.  In  contrast, 
a  considerable  volume  of  data  is  avail- 
able on  nursing  school  libraries,  hospital 
libraries,  and  medical  society  libraries. 
All  of  these  libraries  would  be  eligible  for 
construction  support  by  definitioii.  al- 
though in  the  case  of  nursing  school  and 
hospital  libraries,  it  is  more  probable 
than  in  other  categories  that  previous 
legislation  can  meet  their  needs;  that  is, 
Public  Law  88-5^1,  the  Nurse  Training 
Act.  and  Public  Law  88-443.  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
hospitals  have  not  always  had  library 
needs  taken  care  of  under  Hill-Burton 
because  of  limitation  of  funds  and,  there- 
fore, should  not  be  precluded  from  as- 
sistance under  this  bill. 

The  total  estimated  need  for  construc- 
tion for  medical,  dental,  osteopathic, 
public  health,  optometric.  and  other 
schools,  both  established  and  new.  are 
almost  $100  million.  For  this  purpose, 
the  bill  would  authorize  appropriations 
not  to  exceed  $10  million  a  year  for  4- 
year  period  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1967 
and  would,  therefore,  represent  a  signifi- 
cant step  toward  meeting  this  critical 
need. 

The  bill  provides  in  section  394  for 
grants  for  training  in  medical  library  sci- 
ences. The  bill  proposes  to  attack  the 
problems  in  several  interrelated  ways. 
High  priority  would  be  given  under  the 
bill  to  the  broad  support  of  a  highly 
selective,  limited  number  of  centers  of 
excellence  which  might  be  located  in 
schools  or  library  science  or  other  profes- 
sional or  graduate  schools  to  establish 
comprehensive  training  at  the  graduate 
level  for  individuals  desiring  advanced 
training  in  preparation  for  careers  in 
medical  library  science.  Special  empha- 
sis would  be  given  to  the  planning  of 
medical  information  systems  and  the 
training  environment  would  draw  heavily 
on  various  disciplines,  particularly  the 
biomedical  sciences,  and  also  mathema- 
tics, systems  engineering,  linguistics,  and 
management.  Such  training  activities 
would  be  developed  in  conjunction  with 
strong  biomedical  resources  so  that  the 
scholarly  research  pursued  by  the  grad- 
uate students  in  medical  library  or  in- 
formation science  can  be  conducted  in 


the  actual  environment  which  they  seek 
ultimately  to  serve. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  status  of 
advanced  library  science  training  in  the 
past.  Between  1925  and  1960,  there 
were  only  224  doctoral  dissertations,  of 
which  16  were  classified  as  dealing  with 
technical  processes  and  documentation 
and  7  in  methods  of  research  evaluation. 
None  of  these  was  specifically  related  to 
a  medical  subject  area. 

It  is  envisioned  that  under  the  bill 
six  or  seven  centers  of  excellence  would 
be  supported  utilizing  the  training  grant 
mechanism  which  would  provide  for 
faculty  support  as  well  as  stipends  for 
graduate  students,  including  postdoc- 
toral fellows. 

In  addition  to  this  type  of  advanced 
training.  H.R.  3142  would  encompass 
medical  library  internships.  The  pres- 
ent library  graduate  from  the  traditional 
5-year  programs  has  rarely  had  any  ex- 
posure to  a  medical  library,  having  had 
only  a  course  in  medical  bibliography. 
The  intern  is  supported  for  a  full  year 
of  practical  as  well  as  further  theoretical 
instruction.  Such  internship  training 
would  be  carried  out  in  some  cases  in 
medical  school  libraries,  in  others,  in 
large  teaching  hospital  libraries  or,  in 
certain  instances,  in  medical  society 
libraries  that  serve  extensive  areas  of 
the  medical  community. 
-  Among  other  important  features  of 
the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  new  sec- 
tion 397.  providing  grants  for  basic  re- 
sources of  medical  libraries. 

Funds  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  utilized  by  the  Surgeon 
General  for  making  grants  of  money, 
materials,  or  both,  to  public  or  private 
nonprofit  medical  libraries  and  related 
scientific  communication  instrumentali- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  expanding  and 
improving  their  basic  medical  library  or 
related  resources.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  resources  support  is  one  of  the  pri- 
mary needs  in  almost  every  biomedical 
library  and  that  no  other  legislation, 
either  existing  or  proposed,  can  meet  the 
need  in  the  biomedical  field  adequately. 

The  uses  for  which  grants  are  made 
for  resources  may  include  but  are  not 
limited  to  the  acquisition  of  books,  jour- 
nals, photographs,  motion  pictures  and 
other  films,  and  other  similar  materials; 
cataloging,  binding,  and  other  services 
and  procedures  for  processing  library  re- 
source materials  for  use  by  those  who  are 
served  by  the  library  or  related  instru- 
mentality; acquisition  of  duplication  de- 
vices, facsimile  equipment,  film  projec- 
tors, recording  equipment  and  other 
equipment  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  libarary  or  related  instru- 
mentality by  those  who  are  served  by  it; 
and  the  introduction  of  new  technologies 
in  medical  librarianship.  In  awarding 
such  grants,  the  scope  of  services  to  be 
provided  to  students,  physicians,  faculty, 
and  hospital  staff  will  be  considered.  A 
formula  has  been  derived  through  which 
the  Government  provides  a  decreasing 
percent  of  the  operating  budget  annually 
for  5  years.  This  is  designed  to,  first, 
make  a  significant  but  relatively  short 
term  grant  to  bring  basic  resources  up  to 
a  more  useful  level;  and  second,  to  en- 
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courage  increases  support  to  the  library 
by  the  institution  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other  impor- 
tant programs  provided  under  the  bill, 
which  others  have  discussed  in  some  de- 
tail, so  I  shall  not  go  into  them  further. 

In  concluding,  let  me  say  that  this  is 
a  very  important  bill,  and  is  one  that  I 
am  happy  to  endorse  without  reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  for  his  very  generous  and 
warm  compliments. 

As  I  expressed  earlier,  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  all  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce for  their  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion in  the  splendid  woi'k  that  we  have 
done  together.  It  has  been  a  rich  ex- 
perience in  my  life.  I  hope  the  work 
that  we  have  accomplished  will  inure  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  American  people 
and  I  believe  it  will. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  cooperation 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Springer]  and  all  the  members  of  the 
minority  on  these  innumerable  legisla- 
tive programs  that  we  have  considered 
together  and  reported  out  and  brought 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  its 
consideration. 

I  should  also  like  to  state  for  the  record 
and  to  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
I  shall  be  eternally  grateful  for  the  very 
fine  and  efficient  staff  of  our  committee. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  committee 
of  the  Congress  now  or  that  there  has 
been  in  the  past,  that  has  had  a  more 
devoted,  dedicated,  loyal,  and  efficient 
staff  than  we  have  on  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

That  goes  for  the  professional  mem- 
bers of  our  staff  who  have  been  with  us, 
at  least  some  of  them,  for  almost  20 
years,  and  the  clerk  of  our  committee 
and  the  clerical  members  of  our  staff. 
They  have  all  tried  to  perform  their  work 
in  a  way  that  would  serve  not  only  the 
membership  of  the  committee  itself  but 
the  Congress  as  a  whole  and  the  entire 
United  States.  They  have  done  their 
work  courteously  and  well. 

Jim  Menger,  who  has  handled  the  staff 
work  on  this  bill  has  been  on  our  staff  for 
a  little  over  2  years.  With  his  back- 
groimd  of  legislative  experience,  having 
been  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  where  he  worked  for  11 
years,  he  has  brought  strength  to  our 
committee.  He  has  helped  to  guide  us 
on  many  of  these  technical  provisions  in 
working  out  legislative  programs  so  that 
they  would  accomplish  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  accomplished  by  the  com- 
mittee and  by  the  Congress. 

I  think  in  the  future  years  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  serve  as  a  judge  in  the 
U.S.  district  court,  I  will  have  little  dif- 
ficulty in  discerning  the  intention  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  Congress  when  I 
read  the  reports  that  refer  to  the  legis- 
lative programs  that  our  committee  has 
reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  express  to  them  my  gratitude  and 
deep  appreciation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time.  I  suggest  that  the  Clerk 
read. 


The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.    3142 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Ttils  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Medical  Library  Assistance  Act  of  1965". 

Sec.  2.  Title  in  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part : 

"PART  I ASSISTANCE  TO  MEDICAL  LIBRARIES 

"Declaration  of  policy  and  statement  of 
purpose 

"Sec.  390.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that  ( 1 )  the  unprecedented  ex- 
pansion of  knowledge  in  the  health  sciences 
within  the  past  two  decades  has  brought 
about  a  massive  growth  in  the  quantity,  and 
major  changes  in  the  nature  of,  biomedical 
information,  materials,  and  publications;  (2) 
there  has  not  been  a  corresponding  growth  in 
the  facilities  and  techniques  necessary  ade- 
quately to  coordinate  and  disseminate  among 
health  scientists  and  practitioners  the  ever 
increasing  volume  of  knowledge  and  infor- 
mation which  has  been  developed  in  the 
health  science  field;  (3)  much  of  the  value 
of  the  ever  increasing  volume  of  knowledge 
and  Information  which  has  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  developed  In  the  health  science 
field  will  be  lost  unless  proper  measures  are 
taken  In  the  Immediate  future  to  develop 
facilities  and  techniques  necessary  to  coUect, 
preserve,  store,  process,  retrieve,  and  facili- 
tate the  dissemination  and  utilization  of, 
such  knowledge  and  information. 

"(b)  It  is  therefore  the  policy  of  this  part 
to— 

"(1)  assist  In  the  construction  of  new,  and 
the  renovation,  expansion,  or  rehabilitation, 
of  existing  medical  library  facilities; 

"(2)  assist  In  the  training  of  medical  li- 
brarians and  other  Information  specialists  In 
the  health  sciences; 

"(3)  assist,  through  the  awarding  of  spe- 
cial fellowships  to  physicians  and  scientists, 
in  the  compilation  of  existing,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  additional,  written  matter  which  will 
facilitate  the  distribution  and  utilization  of 
knowledge  and  information  relating  to  scien- 
tific, social  and  cultural  advancements  in 
sciences  related  to  health; 

"(4)  assist  in  the  conduct  of  research  and 
investigations  In  the  field  of  medical  library 
science  and  related  activities,  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  techniques,  systems  and 
equipment  for  processing,  storing,  retriev- 
ing, and  distributing  information  In  the  sci- 
ences related  to  health; 

"(5)  assist  in  improving  and  expanding 
the  basic  resources  of  medical  libraries  and 
related  facilities; 

"(6)  assist  in  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional system  of  regional  medical  libraries 
each  of  which  would  have  facilities  of  suflS- 
cient  depth  and  scope  to  supplement  the 
services  of  other  medical  libraries  within  the 
region  served  by  It;  and 

"(7)  provide  financial  support  to  biomedi- 
cal scientific  publications. 

"Definitions 

"Sec.  391.  As  used  In  this  part — 

"(1)  the  term  'sciences  related  to  health' 
Includes  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  and 
public  health,  and  fundamental  and  applied 
sciences  when  related  thereto; 

"(2)  the  terms  'National  Medical  Libraries 
Assistance  Advisory  Board*  and  'Board'  mean 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine  established  under  section  373(a) 
of  this  Act; 

"(3)  the  terms  'construction*  and  'cost  of 
construction',  when  used  with  reference  to 
any  medical  library  facility,  Include  (A)  the 
construction  of  new  buildings,  and  the  ex- 
pansion, remodeling,  and  alteration  of  exist- 
ing buildings,  Including  architects'  fees,  but 


not  including  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land 
or  off-site  Improvements,  and  (B)  equipping 
new  buildings  and  ejdsting  buUdings 
(whether  or  not  expanded,  remodeled,  or  al- 
tered) for  use  as  a  library  (including  provi- 
sion of  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment), but  not  with  books,  pamphlets,  or 
related  material; 

"National  Medical  Libraries  Assistance  Board 

"Sec.  392.  (a)  The  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine  established  pur- 
suant to  section  373(a)  shall,  in  addition  to 
its  functions  prescribed  under  section  373, 
constitute  and  serve  as  the  National  Medical 
Libraries  Assistance  Advisory  Board  (herein- 
after in  this  part  referred  to  as  the  'Board') . 

"(b)   The  Board  shall— 

"  (1)  advise  and  assist  the  Surgeon  General 
In  the  preparation  of  general  regulations  and 
with  respect  to  policy  matters  arising  In  the 
administration  of  this  part,  and 

"  (2)  consider  all  applications  for  construc- 
tion grants  under  this  part  and  make  to  the 
Surgeon  General  such  recommendations  as 
It  deems  advisable  with  respect  to  (A)  the 
approval  of  such  applications,  and  (B)  the 
amount  which  should  be  granted  to  each 
applicant  whose  application.  In  its  opinion, 
should  be  approved. 

"(c)  The  Surgeon  General  is  authorized 
to  use  the  services  of  any  member  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  in  connection  with  matters 
related  to  the  administration  of  this  part, 
for  such  periods,  in  addition  to  conference 
periods,  as  he  may  determine. 

"(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  Board  who 
are  not  otherwise  In  the  employ  of  the  United 
States,  while  attending  conferences  of  the 
Board  or  otherwise  serving  at  the  request 
of  the  Surgeon  General  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  this  part,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation,  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  and  travel  expenses  In  the 
same  manner  and  under  the  same  conditions 
as  that  prescribed  under  section  373(d), 
when  attending  conferences,  traveling,  or 
serving  at  the  request  of  the  Surgeon  General 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
part  H  which  deals  with  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine. 

"Assistance  for  construction  of  facilities 

"Sec  393.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  pvir- 
poses  of  section  390(b)  (1),  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral may,  up>on  application  of  any  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agency  or  institution, 
make  grants  to  such  agency  or  Institution 
toward  the  cost  of  construction  of  any  med- 
ical library  facility  to  be  constructed  by  such 
agency  or  Institution. 

"(b)  A  grant  under  this  section  may  be 
made  only  if  the  application  therefor  is  rec- 
ommended for  approval  by  the  Board  and  is 
approved  by  the  Surgeon  General  upon  hla 
determination  that — 

"(1)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that  (A)  for 
not  less  than  twenty  years  after  completion 
of  construction,  the  facility  will  be  used  aa 
a  medical  library  facility,  (B)  subject  to  sub- 
section (c),  sufficient  funds  will  be  avaUable 
to  meet  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  the  facility,  and  (C)  sufficient 
funds  win  be  available,  when  construction 
is  completed,  for  effective  use  of  the  facility 
for  the  pvirpose  for  which  It  Is  being  con- 
structed; 

"(2)  the  proposed  construction  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  demonstrated  needs  for  ad- 
ditional or  Improved  medical  library  facili- 
ties in  the  community  or  area  in  which  the 
proposed  construction  is  to  take  place; 

"(3)  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  any 
laborer  or  mechanic  employed  by  any  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  in  the  performance 
of  work  on  the  construction  of  the  facility 
will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
prevailing  on  similar  construction  In  the 
locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
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Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a— 276a-5) . 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  specified  In  this 
paragraph,  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of 
1950  ( 15  F.R.  3176:  64  Stat.  1267) .  and  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934.  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  278c) . 

"(c)  Within  such  aggregate  monetary 
limit  as  the  Surgeon  General  may  prescribe, 
after  consultation  with  the  Board,  applica- 
tions which  (solely  by  reason  of  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  applicants  to  give  the  assurance 
required  by  clause  (B)  of  subsection  (b) 
(D)  fall  to  meet  the  requirements  for  ap- 
proval set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  may  be 
approved  upon  condition  that  the  appli- 
cants give  the  assurance  required  by  such 
clause  (B)  within  a  reasonable  time  and 
upon  such  other  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  determine  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Board. 

"(d)  In  acting  upon  applications  for 
grants  under  this  section,  the  Board  and 
*the  Surgeon  General  shall  tfke  Into  con- 
sideration the  relative  effectlvencES  of  the 
proposed  facilities  In  meeting  demonstrated 
needs  for  additional  or  Improved  medical 
library  services,  and  shall  give  priority  to 
applications  for  construction  of  facilities 
for  which  the  need  is  greatest. 

"(el  The  amount  of  any  grant  made  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  that  recommended 
by  the  Board  or  such  lesser  amount  as  the 
Surgeon  General  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate; except  that  In  no  event  may  such 
amount  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  neces- 
sary cost  of  the  construction  of  such  facility 
as  determined  by  him. 

"(f)   Upon  approval  of  any  application  for 
a  grant  under  this  section,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral  shall   reserve,   from   any   appropriation 
available  therefor,  the  amount  of  such  grant 
as   determined   vmder   subsection    (e).    and 
shall   pay  such  amount.   In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  In  such  Install- 
ments consistent  with  construction  progress, 
as  he  may  determine.     Such  pajrments  shall 
be  made  through  the  disbursement  facilities 
of   the   Department   of    the   Treasury.     The 
Surgeon  General's  reservation  of  any  amount 
under  this  subsection  may  be  amended  by 
htm   either  upon  approval  of  an  amendment 
of  the  application  or  upon  revision  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  construction  of  the  facility. 
"(g)   In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
grant  under  this  section,  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded   from    the   cost    of    construction    an 
amoiint  equal  to  the  sum  of  ( 1 )  the  amount 
of  any  other  Federal  grant  which  the  ap- 
plicant has  obtained,  or  Is  assured  of  obtain- 
ing, with  respect  to  the  construction  which 
Is  to  be  financed  In  part  by  grants  authorized 
under  this  section,  and  (2)   the  amount  of 
any  non-Federal  funds  required  to  be  ex- 
pended as  a  condition  of  such  other  Federal 
grant. 

'■(h)  If.  within  twenty  years  after  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  for  which  funds 
have  been  paid  under  this  section — 

"  ( 1 )  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  shall  cease  to  be  a  public  or  nonprofit 
institution,  or 

"(2)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used  for 
medical  library  purposes,  unless  the  Sur- 
geon General  determines,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  hlna  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Board,  that  there  Is  good 
cause  for  releasing  the  applicant  or  other 
owner  from  the  obligation  to  do  bo, 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
faculty  the  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio 
to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by  agree- 
menl  of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought  In 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict In  which  such  facility  is  situated)  of 
the  facility,  as  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
participation  bore  to  the  cost  of  construction 
of  such  facility. 


"(i)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966.  and  ending  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970.  such  sums,  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may 
be  necessary. 

"Grants  for  training  in  medical  library 

sciences 
"Sec.  394.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  390(b)(2),  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year, 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1966,  and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970.  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary. Sums  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  utilized  by  the  Surgeon  General 
in  making  grants — 

"(1)  to  individuals  to  enable  them  to  ac- 
cept tralneeships  and  fellowships  leading  to 
pofitbaccalaureate  academic  degrees  in  the 
field  of  medical  library  science.  In  related 
fields  pertaining  to  sciences  related  to  health. 
or  In  the  field  of  the  communication  of 
Information; 

"(2)  to  Individuals  who  are  librarians  or 
specialists  In  Information  on  sciences  relat- 
ing to  health,  to  enable  them  to  undergo 
Intensive  training  or  retraining  so  as  to  at- 
tain greater  competence  In  their  occupations 
(including  competence  In  the  fields  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  and  retrieval); 

"(3)  to  assist  appropriate  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  Institutions  In  developing, 
expanding,  and  improving,  training  programs 
in  library  science  and  the  field  of  communi- 
cations .if  Information  pertaining  to  sciences 
relating  to  health;  and 

"(4)  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  in- 
ternship programs  In  established  medical 
libraries  meeting  standards  which  the  Sur- 
geon General  shall  prescribe. 

"(b)   Payment   pursuant  to   grants  made 
under  this  section  may  be  made  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  In  such  In- 
stallments as  the  Surgeon  General  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulations  after  consultation  with 
the  Board. 
-'Assistance   to  special   scientific   projects 
"Sec.  395.  In  order  to  enable  the  Surgeon 
General  to  carry  out  the  pvuT)o«M»8  of  section 
390(b)(3).   there   are  hereby   authorized   to 
be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year,  begin- 
ning with   the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1966,  and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June   30.    1970.   such   sums,    not   to   exceed 
•500.000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary.    Sums  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  utilized  by  the  Surgeon  General 
for  the  establishment  of  special  fellowships 
to  be  awarded  to  physicians  and  scientists  for 
the   compilation   of  existing,   or   writing  of 
original,  contributions  relating  to  scientific, 
social,  or  cultural,  advancements  In  sciences 
related  to  health.     In  establishing  such  fel- 
lowships,  the  Surgeon  General  shall  make 
appropriate  arrangements  whereby  the  facili- 
ties of  the  National  Library  of  Medicine  and 
the  facilities  of  libraries  of  public  and  private 
nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher  learning  may 
be  made  available  in  connection  with  the 
projects  for  which  such  fellowships  are  es- 
tablished. 

"Research  and  development  in  medical 

lityrary  science  and  related  fields 
"Sec.  396.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  390(b)  (4).  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year, 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1966.  and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970.  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary. Sums  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion 'shall  be  utilized  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral In  making  grants  to  appropriate  public 


or  private  nonprofit  Institutions  and  enter- 
ing Into  contracts  with  appropriate  persons, 
for  purposes  of  carrying  out  projects  of  re- 
search and  Investigations  in  the  field  of  med- 
ical library  science  and  related  activities  and 
for  the  development  of  new  techniques,  sys- 
tems and  equipment,  for  processing,  storing, 
retrieving,  and  distributing  information  per- 
taining to  sciences  related  to  health. 

"(b)  Payment  pursuant  to  grants  made 
under  this  section  may  be  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement  and  In  such  Install- 
ments as  the  Surgeon  General  shall  prescribe 
by  regulations  after  consultation  with  the 
Board. 


"Grants  for  improving  and  expanding   the 
basic   resources   of    medical    libraries   and 
related  instrumentalities 
"Sec.  397.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  390(b)  (5),  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year, 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.    1966,    and    ending   with    the    fiscal    year 
ending  June  30,  1970.  such  sums,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be 
necessary. 

"(b)  Sums  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  utilized  by  the  Surgeon  General 
for   making  grants  of  money,   materials,  or 
both,  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  medical 
libraries  and  related  scientific  communica- 
tion Instrumentalities  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
panding and   Improving  their  basic  medical 
library   or   related   resources.     The   uses   for 
which  grants  so  made  may  be  employed  In- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to.  the  following: 
(A)    acquisition   of   books,    Journals,    photo- 
graphs, motion  picture  and  other  films,  and 
other  similar  materials,  (B)  cataloging,  bind- 
ing,  and   other  services  and  procedures  for 
processing  library  resource  materials  for  use 
by  those  who  are  served  by  the  library  or 
related  instrumentality,  and  (C)  acquisition 
of  duplication  devices,  facsimile  equipment. 
film    projectors,    recording    equipment,    and 
other  equipment  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the 
resources  of  the  library  or  related  Instrumen- 
tality by  those  who  are  served  by  It,  and  (D) 
introduction  of  new  technologies  In  medical 
Ubrarianshlp. 

"(c)(1)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under 
this  section  to  any  medical  library  or  related 
instrumentality  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Surgeon  General  on  the  basis  of  the  scope  of 
library  or  related  services  provided  by  such 
library  or  instrumentality  In  relation  to  the 
population  and  purposes  served  by  It.  In 
making  a  determination  of  the  scope  of  serv- 
ices served  by  any  medical  library  or  related 
Instrumentality,  the  Surgeon  General  shall 
take  Into  account  the  following  factors — 

"(A)  the  number  of  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students  making  use  of  the  re- 
sources of  such  library  or  Instrumentality: 
"(B)  the  number  of  physicians  utilizing 
the  resources  of  such  library  or  Instrumen- 
tality; 

"(C)   the  type  of  supportive  staffs,  if  any. 

available  to  such  library  or  Instrumentality; 

"(D)   the  type,  size,  and  qualifications  of 

the  faculty  of  any  school  with  which  such 

library  or  instrumentality  is  afnilated; 

"(E)  the  staff  of  any  hospital  or  hospitals 
or  of  any  clinic  or  clinics  with  which  such 
library  or  Instrumentality  Is  affiliated;  and 

"(P)  the  geographic  area  served  by  such 
library  or  instrumentality  and  the  avail- 
ability, within  such  area,  of  medical  llbr.iry 
or  related  services  provided  by  other  libraries 
or  related  Instrumentalities. 

"(2)  In  no  case  shall  any  grant  under  this 
section  to  a  medical  library  or  related  in- 
strumentality during  any  fiscal  year  exceed 
$200,000.  or.  If  lesser,  an  amount  equal  to — 
"(A)  60  per  centum  of  the  annual  oper- 
ating expenses  of  such  library  or  related 
in-<;trumentallty.  If  such  fiscal  year  Is  the 
first  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which  a  grant 
under  this  section  Is  made  to  it; 
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"(B)  (1)  50  per  centum  of  the  annual  oper- 
ating exi>enses  of  such  library  or  related 
instriunentality.  (11)  or.  if  lesser,  five-sixths 
of  the  amount  of  Its  first  year  grant  under 
this  section,  if  such  year  Is  the  second  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  which  a  grant  under 
this  section  has  been  made  to  it; 

"(C)  (i)  40  per  centum  of  the  annual 
operating  expenses  of  such  library  or  re- 
lated Instrumentality,  (11)  or.  If  lesser,  four- 
fifths  of  the  amount  of  the  second  year 
grant  imder  this  section,  if  such  year  Is 
the  third  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which 
a  grant  under  this  section  has  been  made 
to  it; 

"(D)  (i)  30  per  centum  of  the  annual  oper- 
ating expenses  of  such  library  or  related 
Instrumentality,  (11)  or,  If  lesser,  three- 
fourths  of  the  amount  of  the  third  year 
grant  under  this  section,  If  such  year  is  the 
fourth  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which  a 
grant  under  this  section  has  been  made  to 
it;  and 

"(E)  (1)  20  p>er  centum  of  the  annual  oper- 
ating expenses  of  such  library  or  related  in- 
strumentality, (11)  or,  if  lesser,  two-thirds 
of  the  amount  of  the  fourth  year  grant  un- 
der this  section.  If  such  year  Ls  the  fifth 
fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which  a  grant 
under  this  section  has  been  made  to  It. 
The  'annual  operating  expense'  of  a  library 
or  related  instrumentality  shall,  for  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  be  an  amotint 
equal  (If  such  annual  operating  expense  is 
to  be  determined  with  respect  to  the  first 
grant  to  be  made  to  such  library  or,iB6tru- 
mentallty  under  this  section)  to  the  amount 
of  the  average  of  the  annual  operating  ex- 
penses of  such  library  or  Instrumentality  over 
the  three  fiscal  years  preceding  the  year  In 
which  such  grant  Is  applied  for;  and  If  such 
library  or  related  instrumentality  has  been 
operating  for  less  than  three  years  prior  to 
applying  for  such  CT"ant,  its  'annual  oper- 
ating expense'  shall  be  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Surgeon  General  pursuant  to 
regulations  prescribed  by  him.  For  the  sec- 
ond or  suceeding  fiscal  year  in  which  a  grant 
Is  made  to  a  library  or  related  instrumental- 
ity, the  'annual  operating  expense'  of  such  li- 
brary or  related  instrumentality  shall,  for 
purjxjses  of  such  sentence,  be  equal  to  its  op- 
erating expense  (exclusive  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  under  this  part)  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

"Grants   for  establishment  of   regional 
medical  libraries 

"Sec.  398.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  390(b)(6).  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year, 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1966,  and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  such  sums,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 82,500,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be 
necessary.  Sums  made  available  under  this 
section  shall  be  utilized  by  the  Surgeon 
General,  with  the  advice  of  the  Board,  to 
make  grants  to  existing  public  or  private 
nonprofit  medical  libraries  so  as  to  enable 
each  of  them  to  serve  as  the  regional  medi- 
cal library  for  the  geographical  area  in 
which  it  is  located. 

"(b)  The  uses  for  which  grants  made 
under  this  section  may  be  employed  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  the  following — 

"(1)  acquisition  of  books.  Journals,  and 
other  similar  materials; 

"(2)  cataloging,  binding,  and  other  pro- 
cedures for  processing  library  resource  mate- 
rials for  use  by  those  who  are  served  by  the 
library; 

"(3)  acquisition  of  duplicating  devices 
and  other  equipment  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
the  resources  of  the  library  by  those  who  are 
served  by  it;  j 

"(4)  acquisition  of  mechanisms  and  em- 
ployment of  personnel  for  the  speedy  trans- 
mission of  materials  from  the  regional  li- 
brary to  local  libraries  In  the  geographic 
area  served  by  the  regional  library;  and 


"(5)  construction,  renovation,  rehabilita- 
tion, or  expansion  of  physical  plant  con- 
sidered necessary  by  such  library  to  carry  out 
its  proper  functions  as  a  regional  library. 

"(c)(1)  Grants  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  only  to  medical  libraries  which  agree 
(A)  to  modify  and  increase  their  library  re- 
sources so  as  to  be  able  to  provide  support- 
ive services  to  other  libraries  in  the  region 
as  well  as  Individual  users  of  library  serv- 
ices, (B)  to  provide  free  loan  services  to 
qualified  users,  and  make  available  photo- 
duplicated  or  facsimile  copies  of  biomedical 
materials  which  qualified  requesters  may  re- 
tain. 

"(2)  The  Surgeon  General,  In  awarding 
grants  under  this  section,  shall  give  priority 
to  medical  libraries  having  the  greatest  po- 
tential of  fulfilling  the  needs  for  regional 
medical  libraries.  In  determining  the  prior- 
ity to  be  assigned  to  any  medical  library,  he 
shall  consider — 

"(A)  the  need  of  such  library,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  levels  of  research,  teaching,  and 
medical  activities  of  the  library  in  relat'on  to 
other  existing  library  and  medical  communi- 
cation services  In  the  region; 

"(B)  the  adequacy  of  the  library  (In  terms 
of  collections,  personnel,  equipment,  and 
other  facilities)  as  a  basis  for  a  regional  medi- 
cal library;  and 

"(C)  the  size  and  nature  of  the  popula- 
tion to  be  served  in  the  region  in  which  the 
library  Is  located. 

"(d)  Grants  under  this  section  for  con- 
struction, renovation,  rehabilitation,  or  ex- 
pansion of  physical  plant  shall  be  as  are  pro- 
vided for  grants  made  under  section  393.  ex- 
cept that  the  eligibility  for  any  such  grant 
would  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  con- 
struction requirements  of  the  library  so  as  to 
be  able  to  serve  as  a  regional  medical  library. 
Grants  under  this  section  for  basic  resource 
materials  to  a  library  may  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  library's  annual  operating  ex- 
pense (exclusive  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  part)  for  the  preceding 
year;  or  in  case  of  the  first  year  in  which  the 
library  receives  a  grant  under  this  section  for 
basic  resource  materials.  50  per  centum  of  Its 
average  annual  operating  expenses  over  the 
past  three  years  (or  if  it  had  been  In  opera- 
tion for  less  than  three  years,  its  annual  op- 
erating expenses  determined  by  the  Surgeon 
General  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  him) . 

"(e)  Payment  pursuant  to  grants  made 
under  this  section  may  be  made  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  in  such  in- 
stallment as  the  Surgeon  General  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulations  after  consultation  with 
the  Board. 

"Financial  support  of  biomedical  scientific 
publications 

"Sec.  399.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  390(b)(7),  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year, 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1966,  and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  such  stuns,  not  to 
exceed  $1,500,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may 
be  necessary.  Sums  made  available  under 
this  section  shall  be  utilized  by  the  Surgeon 
General,  with  the  advice  of  the  Board,  in 
making  grants  to,  and  entering  Into  appro- 
priate contracts  with,  public  or  private  non- 
profit institutions  of  higher  education  and 
individual  scientists  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting biomedical  scientific  publications  of 
a  nonprofit  nature  and  to  procure  the  com- 
pilation, writing,  editing,  and  publication  of 
reviews,  abstracts,  Indices,  handbooks,  bibli- 
ographies, and  related  matter  pertaining  to 
scientific  works  and  scientific  developments. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  section  in  support 
of  any  single  periodical  publication  may  not 
be  made  for  more  than  three  years. 

"(c)  Payment  pursuant  to  grants  made 
under  this  section  may  be  made  in  t^lvance  or 


by  way  of  reimbursement  and  in  such  install- 
ments as  the  Surgeon  General  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulations  after  consultation  with 
the  Board. 

"Continuing  availability  of  appropriated 
funds 
"Sec.  399a.  Funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  part  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for  such 
purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  were 
appropriated." 

Mr.  HARRIS  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  section 
2  be  dispensed  with,  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  for  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3.  line  2, 
after  "physicians"  insert  the  following:  "and 
other  practitioners  in  the  sciences  related 
to  health". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed   to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4,  line  17, 
strike  out  "material",  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "material;"  and  immediately  after 
such  line  17  Insert  the  following: 

(4)  the  term  "medical  library"  means  a 
library  related  to  the  sciences  related  to 
health. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed   to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6,  line  18, 
strike  out  "ten"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"twenty". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The    CHAIRMAN.      The    Clerk    wiU 
report  the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  7,  beginning 
in  line  8.  strike  out  "the  construction  of  the 
facility"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "projects 
of  the  type  covered  by  the  Davis-Bacon  Act, 
as  amended,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Conunittee  amendment:  Page  9,  line  14. 
strike  out  "ten"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"twenty". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  10,  line  11, 
strike  out  "1966"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"1967". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  next  committee  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Committee  amendment:    Page 


1/    Hii-"   C. 

after  "physicians"  insert  the  following  "ani 
other  practitioners  in  the  sciences  related 
to  health". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  15,  line  3, 
after  "physicians"  Insert  the  following:  "and 
other  practitioners  in  the  sciences  related 
to  health". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  21,  line  2, 
strike  out  "$1,500,000"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof   "$1,000,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  22,  begin- 
ning in  line  1,  strike  out  "appropriated."" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "appropriated.", 
and  Immediately  after  line  2.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"records  and  audit 

"Sec.  399b.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant 
under  this  part  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Siu-geon  General  shall  prescribe,  includ- 
ing records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount 
and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the 
proceeds  of  such  grant,  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  in  connection  with 
which  such  grant  is  given  or  used,  and  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  facil- 
itate an  effective  audit. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  au- 
thorized representatives,  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 
such  recipients  that  are  pertinent  to  any 
grant  received  under  the  provisions  of  this 
part." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

REGIONAL    BRANCHES   OF   THE   NATIONAL   LIBRARY 
OF  MEDICINE 

Sec.  3.  Part  H  of  title  III  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  which  deals  with  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"REGIONAL  BRANCHES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LIBRAKT 
OF  MEDICINE 

"Sec.  378.  (a)  Whenever  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, with  the  advice  of  the  Board,  deter- 
mines that — 

"(1)  In  any  geographic  area  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  no  regional  medical  library 
adequate  to  serve  such  area; 

"(2)  under  the  criteria  prescribed  In  sec- 
tion 398.  there  is  a  nee^  for  a  regional  medi- 
cal library  to  serve  such  area;  and 

"(3)  because  there  Is  located  In  such  area 
no  medical  library  which,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  398,  can  feasibly  be  devel- 
oped into  a  regional  medical  library  adequate 
to  serve  such  area, 

he  Is  authorized  to  establish,  as  a  branch  of 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine,  a  regional 


medical  library  to  serve  the  needs  of  such 
area. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  establishing 
branches  of  the  National  Library  of  Medicine 
under  this  section,  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year, 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  such  sums,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may 
be  necessary.  Sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended." 

COMPENSATION    OF    MEMBERS    OF    THE    BOARD    OP 
REGENTS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  MEDICINE 

Sec.  4.  Part  H  of  title  11  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  which  deals  with  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine  Is  amended  by 
striking  out,  in  section  373(d)  thereof,  "$50" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$75". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Weltner,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  3142)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
grants  to  assist  in  meeting  the  need  for 
adequate  medical  library  services  and 
facilities,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
590,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  [After  a  pause.]  If  not, 
the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  296,  nays  3,  not  voting  133,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  349] 

YEAS— 296 


Abblttt 

Beckworth 

Burton,  Calif 

Abernethy 

Belcher 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Adams 

Bell 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Albert 

Bennett 

CabeU 

Anderson, 

Berry 

CaUan 

Tenn. 

Betts 

Cameron 

Andrews, 

Bingham 

Casey 

N.  Dak. 

Blatnlk 

Cederberg 

Annunzlo 

Boland 

Chamberlain 

Arends 

Bow 

Chelf 

Ashbrook 

Brademas 

Clancy 

Ashley 

Brooks 

Clausen, 

Ashmore 

Broomfleld 

DonH. 

Ayres 

Brown.  Calif. 

Clawson,  Del 

Baldwin 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Cleveland 

BandStra 

Buchanan 

Clevenger 

Baring 

Burke 

Cohelein 

Bates 

Burleson 

Corner 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Craley 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtin 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

DavLs,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Denton 

Dcrwlnskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Dole 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenborn 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Greigg 
Grlder 
Griffln 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harris 
Harvey,  Ind. 
Harvey,  Mich. 
Hathaway 
Hechler 
Helstoskl 
Herlong 


Plndley 


Hicks 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jo^lson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Landrum 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Minshall 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Morton 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Miuray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike  ' 

NAYS— 3 
Teague,  Calif.     WlUlams 


Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

PoweU 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Quie 

Randall 

Held.  m. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Rousb 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING — 133 


Adair 

Burton,  Utah     Dow 

Addabbo 

CahiU 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Anderson 

m. 

Callaway 

Dyal 

Andrews, 

Carey 

Edmondson 

George  W. 

Carter 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Andrews, 

Celler 

Fino 

Glenn 

Clark 

Flynt 

Asplnall 

Colmer 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Barrett 

Cooley 

Prellnghuysen 

Battln 

Curtis 

Gallagher 

Boggs 

Daniels 

Gllllgan 

Boiling 

Dawson 

GoodeU 

Bolton 

Delaney 

Grabowskl 

Bonner 

Dent 

Green,  Oreg. 

Bray 

Dlggs 

Halleck 

Brock 

Donohue 

Hanley 

Broyhlll,  ] 

N.C. 

Dorn 

Hansen,  Iowa 
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Hardy 

Martin,  Ala. 

RoudebURh 

Harsha 

Martin,  Mass. 

St.  Onge 

Hawkins 

Mathlas 

Schlsler 

Hays 

Matthews 

Scott 

H6bert 

May 

Shipley 

Henderson 

Michel 

Slkes 

Hollfleld 

Mize 

Slack 

Holland 

Morris 

Smith,  Iowa 

Hosmer 

Morse 

Smith,  Va. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Mosher 

Steed 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Stratton 

Jonas 

Nix 

Sweeney 

Kee 

O'Hara,  HI. 

Tenzer 

Keith 

Phllbin 

Thomas 

Kelly 

Pirnie 

Thompson,  N.J 

Keogh 

Purcell 

Thompson,  Tex 

Klrwan 

Qulllen 

Todd 

Kluczynskl 

Race 

Toll 

Kornegay 

Redlln 

Tunney 

Laird 

Resnlck 

Tupper 

Latta 

Reuss 

Utt 

Lindsay 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Walker,  Miss. 

Long,  La. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Watts 

McCulloch 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Willis 

McDowell 

Roberts 

Wilson,  Bob 

Macdonald 

Roncallo 

Wyatt 

MacGregor 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Yates 

Madden 

Rostenkowskl 

the  following 


Plrnle. 
Anderson 


Massa- 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk  announced 
pairs: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.   Delaney  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  Race  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.   Rivers   of   South   Carolina   with   Mr. 
Walker  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Redlln  with  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Mize. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Phllbin  with  Mr.  GoodeU. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.   Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
McDowell. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Grabowskl  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Gllllgan  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Hanley   with   Mr.   O'Hara  of  IlUnols. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Todd  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Asplnall. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  George  W.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Holland. 


Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma  with  Mrs.  Kelly. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.   Schlsler   with   Mr.   Rooney  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Flynt. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Steed. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Shipley. 
Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  PASSMAN  and  Mr.  ABERNETHY 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  597) 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  provide  for  a  program  of  grants  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  need  for  adequate 
health  science  library  services  and  fa- 
cilities, strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  3142,  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
need  for  adequate  medical  library  serv- 
ices and  facilities,  as  passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows: 

S.  597 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Health  Science  Library  Assistance  Act  of 
1965". 

Sec.  2.  Title  HI  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  striking  out  the  part  heading  "Part 
H — National  Library  of  Medicine"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof 

"part    I HEALTH    SCIENCE   LIBRARIES 

"Subpart  1 — National  Library  of  Medicine": 

(2)  By  redesignating  as  section  381  through 
387  the  sections  (relating  to  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine)  now  numbered  371 
through  377  and  references  thereto,  and  by 
striking  out  (wherever  they  occur  in  such 
sections)  the  words  "this  part"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "this  subpart";  and 

(3)  By  Inserting  at  the  end  of  such  title 
ni  the  following  new  subpart: 

"Subpart    2 — Assistance    to   Health    Science 
Libraries 

Policy    and    Statement    of 
Purpose 

"Sec  390.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that  (1)  the  unprecedented 
expansion  of  knowledge  In  the  health  sci- 
ences within  the  past  two  decades  has 
brought  about  a  massive  growth  in  the 
quantity,  and  major  changes  in  the  nature 
of,  biomedical  information,  materials,  and 
publications;  (2)  there  has  not  been  a  cor- 
responding growth  in  the  facilities  and 
techniques  necessary  to  coordinate  and  dis- 
seminate adequately,  among  health  scien- 
tists and  practitioners,  the  ever-increasing 
volume  of  knowledge  and  information  which 
has  been  developed  in  the  health  science 
field;  (3)  much  of  the  value  of  the  ever- 
Increasing  volume  of  knowledge  and  infor- 
mation which  has  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
developed  in  the  health  science  field  will  be 
lost  unless  proper  measures  are  taken  In  the 
immediate  future  to  develop  facilities  and 
techniques    necessary    to    collect,    preserve. 
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store,  process,  retrieve,  and  facilitate  the  dis- 
semination and  utilization  of,  suoji  knowl- 
edge and  Information. 

"(b)  It  is  therefore  the  policy  of  this  sub- 
part to — 

"(1)  assist  In  the  construction  of  new, 
and  the  expansion,  remodeling,  alteration,  or 
renovation  of  existing  health  science  library 
facilJties; 

"  (2)  assist  in  the  training  of  health  science 
librarians  and  other  information  specialists 
In  the  health  sciences; 

"(3)  assist,  through  the  awarding  of  fel- 
lowships to  physicians,  other  health  science 
practitioners,  and  scientists.  In  the  compila- 
tion of  existing,  and  the  creation  of  addi- 
tional, written  matter  which  will  facilitate 
the  distribution  and  utilization  of  knowl- 
edge and  information  relating  to  advance- 
ments in  sciences  related  to  health; 

"(4)  assist  In  the  conduct  of  research  and 
investigations  in  health  library  science  and 
related  activities,  and  in  the  development  of 
new  techniques,  systems,  and  equipment  for 
processing,  storing,  retrieving,  and  distrib- 
uting information  in  the  sciences  related  to 
health; 

"  (5)  assist  in  Improving  and  expanding  the 
basic  resources  of  health  science  libraries  and 
related  faciUtles; 

"(6)  assist  in  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional system  of  regional  health  science  li- 
braries each  of  which  would  have  facilities  of 
sufficient  depth  and  scope  to  supplement  the 
services  of  other  health  science  libraries 
within  the  region  served  by  itr  and 

"(7)  provide  financial  support  to  biomed- 
ical scientific  publications. 

"Definitions 
"Sec.  391.  As  used  In  this  subpart — 
"(1)  the  term  'sciences  related  to  health* 
includes  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  and 
public  health,  and  fundamental  and  applied 
sciences  when  related  thereto; 

"(2)   the    terms    'health    science    library' 

^?*J"^'^''y'  ™®^°  ^  "^^a^  In  one  or  more 
or  the  fields  of  the  sciences  related  to  health; 

"(3)  the  term  'health  library  science' 
means  library  science  In  one  or  more  of  the 
fields  of  the  sciences  related  to  health,  and 
the  term  'health  science  librarian*  means  a 
person  trained  In  health  library  science; 

"(4)  the  terms  'construction'  and  'cost  of 
construction',  when  used  with  reference  to 
any  health  science  library  facUity,  include 
(A)  the  construction  of  new  buildings,  and 
the  expansion,  remodeling,  alteration,  and 
renovation  of  existing  buUdings,  including 
architects'  fees,  but  not  Including  the  cost 
of  acquisition  of  land  or  off-site  Improve- 
ments, and  (B)  equipping  new  buildings  and 
existing  buildings  (whether  or  not  expanded 
remodeled,  altered,  or  renovated)  for  use  as 
a  library  (Including  provision  of  automatic 
data  processing  equipment)  but  not  with 
books,  pamphlets,  or  related  material. 

"National  Health  Science  Libraries  Assistance 
Advisory  Board 

"Sec  392.  (a)  The  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine  established  pur- 
suant to  section  383(a)  shall,  in  addition  to 
Its  functions  prescribed  under  section  383 
constitute  and  serve  as  the  National  Health 
Science  Libraries  Assistance  Advisory  Board 
(hereinafter  In  this  subpart  referred  to  as 
the  'Board'). 

"(b)  The  Board  shall— 

"  ( 1 )  advise  and  assist  the  Surgeon  General 
In  the  preparation  of  general  regulations  and 
with  respect  to  policy  matters  arising  in  the 
administration  of  this  Eubjmrt;  and 

"(2)  consider  aU  applications  for  con- 
struction grants  under  this  subpart  and 
make  to  the  Surgeon  General  such  recom- 
mendations as  it  deems  advisable  with  re- 
spect to  (A)  the  approval  of  such  applica- 
tions, and  (B)  the  amount  which  should  be 
granted  to  each  applicant  whose  application. 
In  Its  opinion,  should  be  approved. 
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"(c)  The  Surgeon  General  Is  authorized 
to  use  the  Fervices  of  any  member  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  in  connection  with  mat- 
ters related  to  the  administration  of  this 
subpart,  for  such  periods,  in  addition  to 
conference  periods,  as  he  may  determine. 

"(d)  Section  383(d)  shall  apply  to  ap- 
pointed members  of  the  Board  who  are  not 
otherwise  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States, 
while  attending  conferences  of  the  Board, 
traveling,  or  otherwise  serving  at  the  request 
of  the  Surgeon  General  In  connection  with 
the  administration  of  this  subpart. 
"Assistance  for  Construction  of  Facilities 
"Sec.  393.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  390(b)  ( 1 ) .  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral may.  upon  application  of  any  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency  or  institution,  make 
grants  to  such  agency  or  Institution  toward 
the  cost  of  construction  of  any  health  sci- 
ence library  facility  to  be  constructed  by 
such  agency  or  institution. 

"(b)  A  grant  under  this  section  may  be 
made  only  if  the  application  therefor  is  rec- 
ommended for  approval  by  the  Board  and  is 
approved  by  the  Surgeon  General  upon  his 
determination  that — 

"(1)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that  (A)  for 
not  less  than  ten  years  after  completion  of 
construction,  the  facility  will  be  used  as  a 
health  science  library  facility,  (B)  subject 
to  subsection  (c).  sufBclent  funds  will  be 
available  to  meet  the  non-Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  constructing  the  facility,  and 
(C)  sufficient  funds  will  be  available,  when 
construction  Is  completed,  for  effective  use 
of  the  facility  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  Is 
being  constructed: 

"(2)  the  proposed  construction  Is  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  demonstrated  needs  for  ad- 
ditional or  improved  health  science  library 
facilities  in  the  community  or  area  in  which 
the  proposed  construction  is  to  take  place; 

'•'(3)  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  any  la- 
borer or  mechanic  employed  by  any  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  in  the  performance 
of  work  on  the  construction  of  the  facility 
will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
prevailing  on  similar  construction  in  the  lo- 
cality as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a— 276a-5 ) . 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this 
paragraph,  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (15  P.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267).  and 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934.  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c) . 

".(c)  Within  such  aggregate  monetary  lim- 
it as  the  Surgeon  General  may  prescribe 
after  consultation  with  the  Board,  applica- 
tions which  (solely  by  reason  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  applicants  to  give  the  assur- 
ance required  by  clause  (B)  of  subsection 
(bxm  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
approval  set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  may  be 
approved  upon  condition  that  the  appli- 
cants give  the  assurance  required  by  such 
clause  (B)  within  a  reasonable  time  and 
upon  such  other  reasonable  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  determine  after  con!>ulta- 
tlon  with  the  Board. 

"(d)  In  acting  upon  applications  for 
grants  under  this  section,  the  Board  and 
the  Surgeon  General  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  relative  effectiveness  of  the 
proposed  facilities  in  meeting  demonstrated 
needs  for  additional  or  Improved  health  sci- 
ence library  services,  and  shall  give  priority 
to  applications  for  construction  of  facilities 
for  which  the  need  is  greatest. 

"(e)  The  amount  of  any  grant  made 
under  this  section  shall  be  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Board  or  such  lesser  amount 
as  the  Surgeon  General  determines  to  be 
appropriate;    except   that  In   no  event  may 


such  amount  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
necessary  cost  of  t.*ie  construction  of  such 
facility  as  determined  by  him. 

"(f)  Upon  approval  of  any  application 
for  a  grant  under  this  section,  the  Surgeon 
General  shall  reserve,  frcm  r.ny  appropria- 
tion available  therefor,  the  amount  of  such 
grant  as  determined  under  subsection  (e), 
and  shall  puy  such  amount,  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reiaibursement,  and  in  such  in- 
stallments consistent  with  constrtictlon 
progress,  as  he  may  determine.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  through  the  disburse- 
ment facilities  of  the  Department  of  the 
Trcasiu-y.  The  Surgeon  General's  reserva- 
tion of  any  amount  under  this  subsection 
mav  be  amended  by  him.  either  upon  ap- 
proval of  an  amendment  of  the  application 
or  upon  revision  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
construction  of  the  facility. 

"(g)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
grant  under  this  section,  there  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  cost  of  construction  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  ( 1 )  the  amotint 
of  any  other  Federal  grant  which  the  appli- 
cant has  obtained,  or  is  assured  of  obtain- 
ing, with  respect  to  the  construction  which 
is  to  be  financed  in  part  by  grants  authorized 
under  this  section,  and  (2)  the  amount  of 
any  non-Federal  funds  reqxilred  to  be  ex- 
pended as  a  condition  of  sxich  other  Federal 
grant. 

"(h)  If.  within  ten  years  after  completion 
of  any  construction  for  which  funds  have 
been  paid  under  this  section — 

"(1)  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  shall  cease  to  be  a  public  or  non- 
profit agency  or  Institution,  or 

"(2)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used  for 
health  science  library  purposes,  unless  the 
Surgeon  General  determines.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  him  after 
consultation  with  the  Board,  that  there  is 
good  cause  for  releasing  the  applicant  or 
other  owner  from  the  obligation  to  do  so, 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  the  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio 
to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  such  facility  is  situated)  of 
the  facility,  as  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
participation  bore  to  the  cost  ot  construction 
of  such  facility. 

"(l)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  over  a  period 
of  four  fiscal  years,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  such  sums,  not  to 
exceed  $50,000,000  In  the  aggregate,  as  may 
be  necessary. 
"Grants  for  Training  in  Library  Sciences 
"Sec.  394.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  390(b)(2),  the  Surgeon 
General  may  make  grants — 

•^1)  to  individuals  to  enable  them  to 
pursue  programs  of  study  leading  to  post- 
baccalaureate  academic  degree  in  health 
library  science.  In  related  fields  pertaining 
to  sciences  related  to  health,  or  in  the  field 
of  the  communication  of  Information; 

"(2)  to  individuals  who  are  librarians  or 
specialists  In  information  on  sciences  re- 
lated to  health,  to  enable  them  to  undergo 
Intensive  training  or  retraining  so  as  to  at- 
tain greater  competence  in  their  occupa- 
tions including  competence  In  the  fields  of 
automatic  data  processing  and  retrieval; 

"(3)  to  assist  appropriate  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  Institutions  in  developing,  ex- 
panding, and  Improving,  training  programs 
In  health  library  science  and  in  the  field  of 
communication  of  information  pertaining  to 
sciences  related  to  health;  and 

"(4)  to  assist  In  the  establishment  of  In- 
ternship programs  In  health  science  libraries 
meeting  standards  which  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral shall  prescribe. 


"Assistance  to  Special  Scientific  Projects 
"Sec.  395.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  390(b)  (3) ,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral m:^y  establish  and  maintain  fellowships 
(with  such  stipends  and  allowances,  includ- 
ing traveling  and  subsistence  expen-se,  as  he 
may  deem  necessary)  to  be  awarded  to 
physicians,  other  practitioners  in  sciences 
related  to  health,  and  scientists  for  the  com- 
pilation of  existing,  or  writing  of  original, 
contributions  (including  historical  studies) 
relating  to  advancements  in  sciences  re- 
lated to  he.^.lth.  In  establishing  such  fel- 
lowships, the  Surgeon  General  shall  make 
appropriate  arrangements  whereby  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  National  Library  of  Medicine 
and  the  facilities  of  libraries  of  public  and 
private  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher 
learning  may  be  made  available  in  connec- 
tion with  the  projects  for  which  such  fel- 
lowships are  established. 

"Research  and  Development  In  Library  Sci- 
ence and  Related  Fields 
"Sec.  396.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  390(b)  (4) ,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral may  make  grants  to  appropriate  public 
or  private  nonprofit  Institutions,  and  may 
enter  into  contracts  with  appropriate  per- 
sons, for  projects  of  research  and  investiga- 
tions in  health  library  science  and  related 
activities  and  for  the  development  of  new 
techniques,  systems,  and  equipment  for  proc- 
essing, storing,  retrieving,  and  distributing 
information  pertaining  to  sciences  related  to 
health. 

"Grants  for  Improving  and  Expanding  the 
Basic  Resources  of  Health  Science  Li- 
braries and  Related  Instrumentalities 
"Sec.  397.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  390(b)  (5) ,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral may  make  grants  of  money,  materials, 
or  both,  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  health 
science  libraries  and  functionally  related  sci- 
entific communication  instrumentalities  for 
the  purpose  of  expanding  and  Improving 
their  basic  health  science  library  or  related 
resources.  The  uses  for  which  grants  so  made 
may  be  employed  include,  but  are  not  lim- 
ited to,  the  following:  (1)  acquisition  of 
books.  Journals,  photographs,  motion  pic- 
tures and  other  films,  and  other  similar  ma- 
terials, (2)  cataloging,  binding,  and  other 
services  and  procedures  for  processing  li- 
brary resource  materials  for  use  by  those 
who  are  served  by  the  library  or  related  in- 
strumentality, (3)  acquisition  of  duplicating 
devices,  facsimile  equipment,  film  projectors, 
recording  equipment,  and  other  equipment  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  the  resources  of  the 
library  or  related  instrximentallty  by  those 
who  are  served  by  it.  and  (4)  introduction  of 
new  technologies  In  health  science  librarian- 
ship. 

"(b)(1)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under 
this  section  to  any  health  science  library  or 
related  Instrumentality  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Surgeon  General  on  the  basis  of  the 
scope  of  library  or  related  services  provided 
by  such  library  or  instrumentality  In  rela- 
tion to  the  population  and  purposes  served 
by  It.  In  making  a  determination  of  the 
scope  of  services  served  by  any  health  sci- 
ence library  or  related  Instrumentality,  the 
Surgeon  General  shall  take  into  account  the 
following  factor? — 

"(A)  the  number  of  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students  making  use  of  the  re- 
sources of  such  library  or  instrumentality; 
"(B)  the  number  of  physicians  and  other 
health  science  practitioners  utilizing  the  re- 
sources of  such  library  or  instrumentality: 

"(C)   the  type  of  supportive  staffs,  if  any. 

available  to  such  library  or  Instrumentality: 

"(D)   the  type,  size,  and  qualifications,  of 

the  faculty  of  any  school  with  which  such 

library  or  Instrumentality  is  affiliated; 

"(E)  the  staff  of  any  hospital  or  hospitals 
or  of  any  clinic  or  clinics  with  which  such 
library  or  instrumentality  Is  affiliated; 
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"(F)  the  geographic  area  served  by  such 
library  or  instrumentality  and  the  avail- 
ability, within  such  area,  of  health  science 
library  or  related  services  provided  by  other 
libraries  or  related  instrumentalities;  and 

"(G)  such  other  factors  as  he  may  deter- 
mine to  be  relevant. 

"(2)  In  no  case  shall  any  grant  under  this 
section  to  a  health  science  library  or  related 
instrumentality  with  respect  to  any  fiscal 
year  exceed  $200,000,  or  if  less,  an  amount 
equal  to — 

"(A)  60  per  centum  of  the  annual  operat- 
ing expenses  of  such  library  or  related  In- 
strumentality, if  such  fiscal  year  is  the  first 
fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which  a  grant  un- 
der this  section  Is  made  to  It; 

"(B)  (1)  50  per  centum  of  the  annual  op- 
etatlng  expenses  of  such  library  or  related  in- 
strumentality, or  (il)  if  less,  five-sixths  of 
the  amount  of  Its  first  year  grant  under  this 
section,  if  such  year  is  the  second  fiscal  year 
with  respect  to  which  a  grant  under  this 
section  has  been  made  to  it; 

"(C)  (1)  40  per  centum  of  the  annual  op- 
erating expenses  of  such  library  or  related 
instrumentality,  or  (11)  If  less,  four-fifths 
of  the  amount  of  the  second  year  grant 
under  this  section,  if  such  year  is  the  third 
fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which  a  grant  un- 
der this  section  has  been  made  to  it; 

"(D)  (I)  30  per  centum  of  the  annual  op- 
erating expenses  of  such  library  or  re- 
lated instrumentality,  or  (11)  If  less,  three- 
fourths  of  the  amount  of  the  third  year  grant 
under  this  section,  if  such  year  is  the  fourth 
fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which  a  grant 
under  this  section  has  been  made  to  It; 

"(E)  (I)  20  per  centum  of  the  annual' oper- 
ating expenses  of  such  library  or  related 
instrumentality,  or  (11)  If  less,  two-thirds  of 
the  amount  of  the  fourth  year  grant  under 
this  section,  if  such  year  is  the  fifth  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  which  a  grant  under 
this  section  has  been  made  to  it. 
The  'annual  operating  expense'  of  a  library 
or  related  instrumentality  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  be  an 
amount  equal  (if  such  annual  operating  ex- 
pense is  to  be  determined  with  respect  to 
the  first  grant  to  be  made  to  such  library 
or  instrumentality  under  this  section)  to  the 
amount  of  the  average  of  the  annual  oper- 
ating expenses  of  such  library  or  instrumen- 
tality over  the  three  fiscal  years  preceding  the 
year  in  which  such  grant  is  applied  for;  and 
if  such  library  or  related  Instrumentality  has 
been  operating  for  less  than  three  years  prior 
to  applying  for  such  grant.  Its  "annual  operat- 
mg  expense'  shall  be  an  amount  determined 
by  the  Surgeon  General  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  him.  For  the  second  or 
succeeding  fiscal  year  in  which  a  grant  Is 
made  to  a  library  or  related  Instrumentality, 
the  'annual  operating  expense'  of  such  li- 
brary or  related  instrumentality  shall,  for 
purposes  of  such  sentence,  be  equal  to  its 
operating  expense  (exclusive  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  part)  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  the  application  therefor  con- 
tains or  is  supported  by  satisfactory  assur- 
ance that  the  amount  of  such  grant  will  be 
so  used  as  to  supplement  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  grant 
be  made  available  by  the  applicant  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  and  will  In  no  case 
supplant  such  funds. 

"Financial  Support  of  Biomedical  Scientific 
Publications 
"Sec.  398.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  section  390(b)(7).  the  Surgeon 
treneral  may.  with  the  advice  of  ths  Board, 
make  grants  to,  and  enter  into  appropriate 
contracts  with,  public  or  private  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  nonprofit  pro- 
fessional scientific  organizations,  and  in- 
dividual scientists  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting biomedical  scientific  publications  and 
to  procure  the  compilation,  writing,  editing 


and  publication  of  reviews,  abstracts,  indices, 
handbooks,  bibliographies,  and  related  mat- 
ter pertaining  to  scientific  works  and  scien- 
tific developments. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  section  in  support 
of  any  single  periodical  publication  may  not 
be  made  for  more  than  three  years. 

"Limitation  on  Appropriations  for  Sections 
394,  395,  396,  397.  and  398 
"Sec.  399.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
sections  394.  395,  396,  397,  and  398,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to 
exceed  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1967,  $10,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $12,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and 
$12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970. 

"Grants  for  Establishment  of  Regional  Health 
Science  Libraries 
"Sec.  399A.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  section  390(b)(6),  the  Surgeon 
General  may,  wrlth  the  advice  of  the  Bpard, 
make  grants  to  established  public  or  private 
nonprofit  health  science  libraries  so  as  to  en- 
able each  of  them  to  serve  as  the  regional 
health  science  library  for  the  geographical 
area  In  which  it  is  located. 

"(b)  The  uses  for  which  grants  under  this 
section  may  be  made  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to — 

"(1)  acquisition  of  books,  journals,  pho- 
tographs, motion  picture  and  other  films,  and 
other  similar  materials; 

"(2)  cataloging,  binding,  and  other  serv- 
ices and  procedures  for  processing  library  re- 
source materials  for  use  by  those  who  are 
served  by  the  library; 

"(3)  acquisition  of  duplicating  devices, 
facsimile  equipment,  film  projectors,  record- 
ing equipment,  and  other  equipment  to  fa- 
cilitate the  use  of  the  resources  of  the  library 
by  those  who  are  served  by  It; 

"(4)  introduction  of  new  technologies  in 
health  jcience  librarianshlp; 

"(5)  acquisition  of  mechanisms  and  em- 
ployment of  personnel  for  the  speedv  trans- 
mission of  materials  from  the  regional  li- 
brary to  local  libraries  in  the  geographic 
area  served  by  the  regional  library;  and 

"(6)  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  June  30,  1966,  construction 
necessary  in  order  that  such  library  may 
carry  out  its  proper  functions  as  a  regional 
library. 

"(c)(1)  Grants  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  only  to  health  science  libraries 
which  agree  (A)  to  modify  and  Increase 
their  library  resources  so  as  to  be  able  to 
provide  supportive  services  to  other  libraries 
in  the  region  as  well  as  individual  users  of 
library  services,  and  (B)  to  provide  free  loan 
services  to  qualified  users,  and  make  avail- 
able photo-duplicated  or  facsimile  copies  of 
biomedical  materials  which  qualified  re- 
questers may  retain. 

"(2)  The  Surgeon  General,  in  awarding 
grants  under  this  section,  shall  give  priority 
to  health  science  libraries  having  the  great- 
est potential  for  functioning  as  regional 
health  science  libraries.  In  determining  the 
priority  to  be  assigned  to  any  health  science 
library,  he  shall  consider — 

"(A)  the  need  for  such  library,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  levels  of  research,  teaching, 
and  other  activities  in  sciences  related  to 
health  in  support  of  which  such  library  is 
utilized.  In  relation  to  other  existing  health 
science  library  and  related  communication 
services  in  the  region; 

"(B)  the  adequacy  of  the  library  (In  terms 
of  collections,  personnel,  equipment,  and 
other  facilities)  as  a  basis  for  a  regional 
health  science  library;  and 

"(C)  the  size  and  nature  of  the  popula- 
tion to  be  served  In  the  region  in  which  the 
library  Is  located. 

"(d)  (1)  Grants  under  this  section  for  con- 
struction shall  be  made  In  the  same  manner 
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and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  are 
provided  for  grants  made  imder  section  393 
except  that  the  eUgibllity  for  any  such  grant 
shall,  m  lieu  of  the  criterion  set  forth  In 
section  393 (b)  (2 ) ,  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  need  for  such  construction  in  order 
to  enable  the  library  to  serve  as  a  regional 
health  science  library.  Grants  under  this 
section  for  purposes  set  forth  in  subsection 
(b)  (1)  through  (5)  of  this  section  may  not 
exceed  (A)  50  per  centum  of  the  library's 
annual  operating  expense  (exclusive  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  under  this  subpart) 
for  the  preceding  year;  or  (B)  in  case  of  the 
first  year  in  which  the  library  receives  a 
grant  under  this  section  for  such  purposes 
50  per  centum  of  its  average  annual  operat- 
ing expenses  over  the  past  three  years  (or  If  It 
had  been  in  operation  for  less  than  three 
years,  its  annual  operating  expenses  deter- 
mined by  the  Surgeon  General  in  accordance 
with   regulations  prescribed   by   him). 

"(2)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  for  purposes  set  forth  in  subsection 
(b)  (1)  through  (5)  vmless  the  application 
for  such  grant  contains  or  is  supported  by 
satisfactory  assurance  that  such  grant  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  the  level  of 
funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such 
grant,  be  made  available  by  the  applicant  for 
such  purposes,  and  will  In  no  case  supplant 
such  funds. 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Surgeon  General,  with 
the  advice  of  the  Board,  determines  that 

"(1)  In  any  geographic  area  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  no  regional  health  science  ■ 
library  adequate  to  serve  such  area; 

"(2)  under  the  criteria  prescribed  in  the 
preceding  subsections  of  this  section  there 
is  a  need  for  a  regional  health  science  li- 
brary to  serve  such  area;  and 

"(3)  there  Is  located  In  such  area  no  health 
science  library  which,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  preceding  subsections  of  this  section, 
can  feasibly  be  developed  Into  a  regional 
health  science  library  adequate  to  serve  such 
area. 

he  is  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain, 
as  a  branch  of  the  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine, a  regional  health  science  library  to  serve 
the  needs  of  such  area.  The  provisions  of 
sections  381  through  386  of  subpart  1  shall, 
so  far  as  applicable,  apply  for  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  subject  to  subsection  (f). 
"(f)  For  the  pmpoee  of  carrying  out  thU 
section,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  $3,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  sear  ending  June  30,  1967,  $5,- 
500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969,  and  $6,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970." 

"Continuing  Availability  of  Appropriated 
Funds 
"Sec.  399B.  Funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  subpart  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  fOT 
obligation  for  such  purposes  for  the  fiscal 
year  Immediately  following  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  were  appropriated.  Payments 
pursuant  to  any  section  of  this  subpart  may 
be  made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment and  In  such  installments  as  the  Sur- 
geon General  shall  prescribe  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Board." 

Compensation  of  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (d)  of  the  section  of  the 
Public  Health  Serrlce  Act  which  Is  redesig- 
nated as  section  383  by  section  2  of  this  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$50"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$75". 

Other  Authority  Not  Affected 
Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued  as  limiting  the  authorities  and  re- 
sponsibilities, under  any  other  provision  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  or  any  other 
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law,  of  the  Surgeon  General,  the  Public 
Health  Service,  or  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    HARRIS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk.  The  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Harris  is  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  8.  597  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Medical  Library  Assistance  Act  of  1965". 

Sec.  2.  Title  III  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"part      I ASSISTANCE      TO      MEDICAL      LIBRARIES 

"Declaration  of  policy  and  statement  of 
purpose 

"Sec.  390.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that  (1>  the  unprecedented 
expansion  of  knowledge  in  the  health 
sciences  within  the  past  two  decades  has 
brought  about  a  massive  growth  in  the 
quantity,  and  major  changes  in  the  nature 
of.  biomedical  Information,  materials,  and 
publications:  (2)  there  has  not  been  a  cor- 
responding growth  in  the  facilities  and  tech- 
niques necessary  adequately  to  coordinate 
and  disseminate  among  health  scientists 
and  practitioners  the  ever  increasing  volume 
of  knowledge  and  information  which  has 
been  developed  In  the  health  science  field; 
(3)  much  of  the  value  of  the  ever  increasing 
volume  of  knowledge  and  Information  which 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  developed 
In  the  health  science  field  will  be  lost  unless 
proper  measures  are  taken  in  the  immediate 
future  to  develop  facilities  and  techniques 
necessary  to  collect,  preserve,  store,  process, 
retrieve,  and  facilitate  the  dissemination 
and  utilization  of,  such  knowledge  and 
Information. 

"(b)  It  is  therefore  the  policy  of  this  part 


"(1)  assist  in  the  construction  of  new. 
and  the  renovation,  expansion,  or  rehabilita- 
tion,  of   existing  medical   library  facilities: 

"(2)  assist  in  the  training  of  medical 
librarians  and  other  Information  specialists 
In  the  health  sciences; 

"(3)  assist  through  the  awarding  of  spe- 
cial fellowships  to  physicians  and  other 
practitioners  in  the  sciences  related  to  health 
and  scientists,  in  the  compilation  of  exist- 
ing, and  the  creation  of  additional,  written 
matter  which  will  facilitate  the  distribution 
and  utilization  of  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion relating  to  scientific,  social  and  cul- 
tural advancements  in  sciences  related  to 
health: 

"(4)  assist  in  the  conduct  of  research  and 
Investigations  in  the  field  of  medical  library 
science  and  related  activities,  and  In  the 
development  of  new  techniques,  systems  and 
equipment  for  processing,  storing,  retriev- 
ing, and  distributing  information  In  the 
sciences  related  to  health: 

"(5)  assist  in  improving  and  expanding 
the  basic  resources  of  medical  libraries  and 
related  facilities; 

"(6)  assist  in  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional system  of  regional  medical  libraries 
each  of  which  would  have  facilities  of  suffi- 
cient depth  and  scope  to  supplement  the 
services  of  other  medical  libraries  within 
the  region  served  by  it;  and 

"(7)  provide  financial  support  to  biomed- 
ical scientific  publications. 

"Definitions 

"Sec.  391.  As  used  in  this  part — 

"(1)  the  term  'sciences  related  to  health' 
includes  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  and 
public  health,  and  fundamental  and  applied 
sciences  when  related  thereto: 

"(2)  the  terms  "National  Medical  Libraries 
Assistance  Advisory  Board'  and  'Board' 
mean  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  National 


Library  of  Medicine  established  under  sec- 
tion 373(a)  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  the  terms  'construction'  and  'cost 
of  construction",  when  used  with  reference 
to  any  medical  library  facility,  Include  (A) 
the  construction  of  new  buildings,  and  the 
expansion,  remodeling,  and  alteration  of  ex- 
isting buildings,  including  architects'  fees, 
but  not  including  the  cost  of  acquisition  of 
land  or  off-site  improvements,  and  (B) 
equipping  new  buildings  and  existing  build- 
ings (whether  or  not  expanded,  remodeled, 
or  altered)  for  use  as  a  library  (Including 
provision  of  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment), but  not  with  books,  pamphlets,  or 
related  material; 

"(4)  the  term  'medical  library'  means  a 
library  related  to  the  sciences  related  to 
health. 

"NATIONAL    medical    LIBRARIES    ASSISTANCE 
BOARD 

"Sec.  392.  (a)  The  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine  established 
pursuant  to  section  373(a)  shall,  in  addition 
to  its  functions  prescribed  under  section  373, 
constitiite  and  serve  as  the  National  MedlCEil 
Libraries  Assistance  Advisory  Board  (here- 
inafter In  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
■Board' ) . 

"(b)  The  Board  shall — 

"(1)  advise  and  assist  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral in  the  preparation  of  general  regulations 
and  with  respect  to  policy  matters  arising 
in  the  administration  of  this  part,  and 

"(2)  consider  all  applications  for  con- 
struction grants  under  this  part  and  make 
to  the  Surgeon  General  such  recommenda- 
tions as  It  deems  advisable  with  respect  to 

(A)  the  approval  of  such  applications,  and 

(B)  the  amount  which  should  be  granted 
to  each  applicant  whose  application,  In  Its 
opinion,  should  be  approved. 

"(c)  The  Surgeon  General  is  authorized 
to  use  the  services  of  any  member  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  In  connection  with  mat- 
ters related  to  the  administration  of  this 
part,  for  such  periods,  in  addition  to  con- 
ference periods,  as  he  may  determine. 

"(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  Board 
who  are  not  otherwise  In  the  employ  of  the 
United  States,  while  attending  conferences 
of  the  Board  or  otherwise  serving  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Surgeon  General  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  this  part,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation,  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  and  travel  expenses  in 
the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  that  prescribed  under  section 
373(d).  when  attending  conferences,  travel- 
ing, or  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Surgeon 
General  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  part  H  which  deals  with  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine. 

"Assistance  for  construction  of  facilities 

"Sec.  393.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  section  390(b)(1).  the  Surgeon  General 
may,  upon  application  of  any  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agency  or  institution,  make 
grants  to  such  agency  or  institution  toward 
the  cost  of  construction  of  any  medical  li- 
brary facility  to  be  constructed  by  such 
agency  or  institution. 

"(b)  A  grant  under  this  section  may  be 
made  only  If  the  application  therefor  is 
recommended  for  approval  by  the  Board  and 
is  approved  by  the  Surgeon  General  upon 
his  determination  that — 

"(1)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that  (A)  for 
not  less  than  twenty  years  after  completion 
of  construction,  the  facility  will  be  used  as 
a  medical  library  facility,  (B)  subject  to 
subsection  (c).  sxifflcient  funds  will  be  avail- 
able to  meet  the  non-Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  the  facility,  and  (C) 
sufficient  funds  will  be  available,  when  con- 
struction Is  completed,  for  effective  use  of 
the  facility  for  the  purpose  for  which  It  is 
being  constructed; 


"(2)  the  proposed  construction  Is  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  demonstrated  needs  for 
additional  or  Improved  medical  library  fa- 
cilities in  the  community  or  area  in  which 
the  proposed  construction  Is  to  take  place; 
"(3)  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  any  la- 
borer or  mechanic  emploj'ed  by  any  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  in  the  performance 
of  work  on  projects  of  the  type  covered  by 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended,  will  be 
paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  similar  construction  in  the  locality 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a5).  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to 
the  labor  standards  specified  in  this  para- 
graph, the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267),  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  276c). 

"(c)  Within  such  aggregate  monetary  limit 
as  the  Surgeon  General  may  prescribe,  after 
consultation  with  the  Board,  applications 
which  (solely  by  reason  of  the  inability  of 
the  applicants  to  give  the  assurance  required 
by  clause  (B)  of  subsection  (b)(1)  fail  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  approval  set  forth 
in  subsection  (b)  may  be  approved  upon 
condition  that  the  applicants  give  the  assur- 
ance required  by  such  clause  (B)  within  a 
reasonable  time  and  upon  such  other  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  de- 
termine after  consultation  with  the  Board. 

"(d)  In  acting  upon  applications  for 
grants  under  this  section,  the  Board  and  the 
Surgeon  General  shall  take  into  considera- 
tion the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
posed facilities  in  meeting  demonstrated 
needs  for  additional  or  Improved  medical 
library  services,  and  shall  give  priority  to 
applications  for  construction  of  facilities  for 
which  the  need  Is  greatest. 

"(e)  The  amount  of  any  grant  made  under 
this  section  shall  be  that  recommended  by 
the  Board  or  such  lesser  amount  as  the 
Surgeon  General  determines  to  be  appropri- 
ate; except  that  in  no  event  may  such 
amount  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  neces- 
sary cost  of  the  construction  of  such  facility 
as  determined  by  him. 

"(f)  Upon  approval  of  any  application  for 
a  grant  under  this  section,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral shall  reserve,  from  any  appropriation 
available  therefor,  the  amount  of  such  grant 
as  determined  under  subsection  (e),  and 
shall  pay  such  amount,  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  and  In  such  Installments 
consistent  with  construction  progress,  as  he 
may  determine.  Such  payments  shall  be 
made  through  the  disbursement  facilities  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treas\iry.  The  Sur- 
geon General's  reservation  of  any  amount 
under  this  subsection  may  be  amended  by 
him.  either  upon  approval  of  an  amendment 
of  the  application  or  upon  revision  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  construction  of  the  facility. 

"(g)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
grant  imder  this  section,  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  cost  of  construction  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (1)  the  amount 
of  any  other  Federal  grant  which  the  ap- 
plicant has  obtained,  or  is  assured  of  obtain- 
ing, with  respect  to  the  construction  which 
is  to  be  financed  in  part  by  grants  authorized 
under  this  section,  and  (2)  the  amount  of 
any  non-Federal  funds  required  to  be  ex- 
pended as  a  condition  of  such  other  Federal 
grant. 

"(h)  If,  within  twenty  years  after  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  for  which  funds 
have  been  paid  under  this  section — 

"(1)  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
faculty  shall  cease  to  be  a  public  or  nonprofit 
Institution,  or 

"(2)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  vised  for 
medical  Ubrary  purposes,  unless  the  Surgeon 
General  determines,  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  him  after  consulta- 
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tion  with  the  Board,  that  there  is  good  cause 
for  releasing  the  applicant  or  other  owner 
from  the  obligation  to  do  so, 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  the  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio 
to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought 
hi  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  in  which  such  facility  is  situated) 
of  the  facility,  as  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
participation  bore  to  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  such  facility. 

"(1)  For  the  p\irposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  such  sums,  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may 
be  necessary. 

"Grants  for  training  in  medical  library 
sciences 

"Sec.  394.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  390(b)  (2),  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year, 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  such  sums,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may 
be  necessary.  Sums  made  available  under 
this  section  shall  be  utilized  by  the  Surgeon 
General  in  making  grants — 

"(1)  to  individuals  to  enable  them  to  ac- 
cept traineeshlps  and  fellowships  leading  to 
postbaccalaureate  academic  degrees  in  the 
field  of  medical  library  science.  In  related 
fields  pertaining  to  sciences  related  to  health, 
or  in  the  field  of  the  communication  of  in- 
formation; 

•'(2)  to  Individuals  who  are  librarians  or 
specialists  in  Information  on  sciences  relat- 
ing to  health,  to  enable  them  to  undergo 
intensive  training  or  retraining  so  as  to  at- 
tain greater  competence  in  their  occupa- 
tions (including  competence  in  the  fields  of 
automatic  data  processing  and  retrieval); 

"(3)  to  assist  appropriate  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  institutions  in  developing,  ex- 
panding, and  improving,  training  programs 
in  library  science  and  the  field  of  communi- 
cations of  information  pertaining  to  sciences 
relating  to  health;  and 

"(4)  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  in- 
ternship programs  in  established  medical 
libraries  meeting  standards  which  the  Sur- 
geon General  shall  prescribe. 

"(b)  Payment  pursuant  to  grants  made 
under  this  section  may  be  made  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  in  such 
installments  as  the  Surgeon  General  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation  after  consultation 
with  the  Board. 
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projects    for    which    such    fellowships    are 
established. 

"Research  and  development  in  medical  li- 
brary science  and  related  fields 
"Sec.  396.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  390(b)(4),  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year, 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. Sums  made  available  under  this  section 
shall  be  utilized  by  the  Surgeon  General  In 
making  grants  to  appropriate  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  institutions  and  entering  Into 
contracts  with  appropriate  persons,  for  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  projects  of  research  and 
investigations  In  the  field  of  medical  library 
science  and  related  activities  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  techniques,  systems  and 
equipment,  for  processing,  storing,  retriev- 
ing, and  distributing  information  pertaining 
to  sciences  related  to  health. 

"(b)  Payment  pursuant  to  grants  made 
under  this  section  may  be  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement  and  in  such  Install- 
ments as  the  Surgeon  General  shall  prescribe 
by  regulations  after  consultation  with  the 
Board. 


"Assistance  to  special  scientific  projects 
Sec.  395.  In  order  to  enable  the  Surgeon 
General  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
390(b)(3),  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year,  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
5500,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary. Sums  made  available  under  this 
section  shall  be  utilized  by  the  Surgeon 
General  for  the  establishment  of  special 
fellowships  to  be  awarded  to  physicians  and 
other  practitioners  in  the  sciences  related  to 
health  and  scientists  for  the  compilation  of 
existing,  or  writing  of  original,  contribu- 
tions relating  to  scientific,  social,  or  cultural, 
advancements  In  sciences  related  to  health. 
In  establishing  such  fellowships,  the  Sur- 
geon General  shall  make  appropriate  ar- 
rangements whereby  the  facilities  of  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine  and  the  facili- 
ties of  libraries  of  public  and  private  non- 
profit Institutions  of  higher  learning  may 
be  made  available  In  connection  with  the 
CXI 1626 


"Grants  for  improving  and  expanding  the 
basic  resources  of  medical  libraries  and  re- 
lated instrumentalities 
"Sec.  397.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  390(b)(5),  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year, 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966.  and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary. 

"(b)  Sums  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  utilized  by  the  Surgeon  General 
for  making  grants  of  money,  materials,  or 
both,  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  medical 
libraries  and  related  scientific  communica- 
tion instrumentalities  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
panding and  Improving  their  basic  medical 
library  or  related  resources.  The  uses  for 
which  grants  so  made  may  be  employed  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  the  following: 
(A)  acquisition  of  books,  journals,  photo- 
graphs, motion  picture  and  other  films,  and 
other  similar  materials,  (B)  cataloging,  bind- 
ing, and  other  services  and  procedures  for 
processing  library  resource  materials  for  use 
by  those  who  are  served  by  the  library  or 
related  Instrumentality,  and  (C)  acquisition 
of  duplication  devices,  facsimile  equipment, 
film  projectors,  recording  equipment,  and 
other  equipment  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the 
resources  of  the  library  or  related  instru- 
mentality by  those  who  are  served  by  it,  and 
(D)  introduction  of  new  technologies  in 
medical  Ubrarlanshlp. 

"(c)(1)  The  amovmt  of  any  grant  tmder 
this  section  to  any  medical  library  or  related 
instrumentality  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Surgeon  General  on  the  basis  of  the  scope  of 
library  or  related  services  provided  by  such 
library  or  instrumentality  in  relation  to  the 
population  and  purposes  served  by  It.  In 
making  a  determination  of  the  scope  of  serv- 
ices served  by  any  medical  library  or  related 
instrumentality,  the  Surgeon  General  shall 

take  Into  account  the  following  factors 

"(A)  the  number  of  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students  making  use  of  the  re- 
sources of  such  library  or  Instrumentality; 
"(B)  the  nimiber  of  physicians  and  other 
practitioners  In  the  sciences  related  to  health 
utilizing  the  resources  of  such  library  or  In- 
strumentality; 

"(C)   the  type  of  supportive  staffs,  if  any, 

available  to  such  library  or  instnunentallty; 

"(D)   the  type,  size,  and  qualifications  of 

the  faculty  of  any  school  with  which  such 

library  or  instrumentality  Is  affiliated; 


"(E)  the  staff  of  any  hospital  or  hospitals 
or  of  any  clinic  or  clinics  with  which  such 
Ubrary  or  instrumentality  is  affiliated;  and 

"(F)  the  geographic  area  served  by  such 
library  or  Instrumentality  and  the  avail- 
ability, within  such  area,  of  medical  library 
or  related  services  provided  by  other  libraries 
or  related  instrumentalities. 

"(2)  In  no  case  shall  any  grant  under  this 
section  to  a  medical  library  or  related  instru- 
mentality during  any  fiscal  year  exceed  $200  - 

000,  or,  if  lesser,  an  amovmt  equal  to 

"(A)  60  per  centum  of  the  annual  operat- 
ing expenses  of  such  Ubrary  or  related  in- 
strumentality, if  such  fiscal  year  is  the  first 
fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which  a  grant 
under  this  section  is  made  to  it; 

"(B)  (1)  50  per  centum  of  the  annual  oper- 
ating expenses  of  such  library  or  related  in- 
strumentaUty.  (U)  or.  If  lesser,  five-sixths  of 
the  amount  of  Its  first  year  grant  under  this 
section,  if  such  year  Is  the  second  fiscal  year 
with  respect  to  which  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion has  been  made  to  it; 

"(C)  (1)  40  per  centum  of  the  annual  oper- 
ating expenses  of  such  library  or  related  in- 
strumentality. (U)  or,  if  lesser,  four-fifths 
of  the  amount  of  the  second  year  grant  un- 
der this  section,  if  such  year  is  the  third 
fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which  a  grant 
under  this  section  has  been  made  to  it; 

"(D)  (1)  30  per  centum  of  the  annual'oper- 
atlng  expenses  of  such  library  or  related  in- 
strumentality, (11)  or.  if  lesser,  three-fourths 
of  the  amount  of  the  third  year  grant  under 
thU  section,  if  such  year  is  the  fourth  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  which  a  grant  under 
thla  section  has  been  made  to  it;  and 

"(E)  (1)  20  per  centum  of  the  annual  oper- 
ating expenses  of  such  library  or  related  in- 
strumentality, (11)  or.  If  lesser,  two-thirds 
of  the  amount  of  the  fourth  year  grant  un- 
der this  section.  If  such  year  is  the  fifth  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  which  a  grant  under  this 
section  has  been  made  to  It. 

nJ'Li'oi^T^  operating  expense'  of  a  library 
or  related  instrumentality  shall,  for  purpos^ 
em.iw,?''^*'^^^  sentence,  be  an  amount 
t.^  hI  ^  /''''^  ^°"^^  operating  expense  is    ' 
o^o^f  determined  with  respect  to  the  first 
m«^.  la  ^^  '^^'^^  *°  ^"^"^  "brary  or  instru- 
mentality under  this  section)  to  the  amount 
of  the  average  of  the  annual  operating  ex- 
Sv^?hA»,'"''«   "'''■^^   °^   instrumentelity 
in  wh?  v,^^''^.^^*'^'  y^^'^  preceding  the  year 
in  Which  such  grant  Is  applied  for;  and  If 
such  library  or  related  instrumentality  has 
been  operating  for  less  than  three  yea^s  prior 
to  applying  for  such  grant.  Its  'annual  oper- 
ating  expense"  shall   be   an  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Surgeon  General  pursuant  to 
regulations  prescribed  by  him.    For  the  sec- 
ond   or   succeeding   fiscal   year   In   which   a 
grant  Is  made  to  a  library  or  related  instru- 
mentality, the  'annual  operating  expense'  of 
such  library  or  related  instrumentality  shall 
for  piuposes  of  such  sentence,  be  equal  to 
its  operating  expense    (exclusive  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  under  this  part)  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

"Grants   for   establishment  of  regional 
medical  libraries 

"Sec.  398.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  390(b)(6).  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year, 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970,  such  sums,  not  to 
exceed  $2,500,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may 
be  necessary.  Sums  made  avaUable  under 
this  section  shall  be  utilized  by  the  Surgeon 
General,  with  the  advice  of  the  Board,  to 
make  grants  to  existing  public  cm-  private 
nonprofit  medical  libraries  so  as  to  enable 
each  of  them  to  serve  as  the  regional  med- 
ical library  for  the  geographical  area  in  which 
it  is  located. 
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••(b)  The  uses  for  which  grants  made  un- 
der this  section  may  be  employed  Include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  the  following   - 

•'(1)  acquislt'.on  of  books.  Journals,  and 
other  similar  materials; 

■■(2)  cataloging,  binding,  and  other  proce- 
dures for  processing  library  resource  mate- 
rials for  use  by  those  who  are  served  by  the 
library; 

••(3)  acquisition  of  duplicating  devices  and 
other  equipment  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the 
resources  of  the  library  by  those  who  are 
served  by  it; 

"(4)  acquisition  of  mechanisms  and  em- 
ployment of  perfonnel  for  the  speedy  trans- 
mission of  materials  from  the  regional  li- 
brary to  local  libraries  in  the  geographic  area 
served  by  the  reRlnnal  library;  and 

'•(5)  construction,  renovation,  rehabilita- 
tion, or  expansion  of  physical  plant  con- 
sidered necessary  by  such  library  to  carry 
out  Its  proper  functions  as  a  regional  library. 

"(c)(1)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  only  to  medical  libraries  which  agree 

(A)  to  modify  and  Increase  their  library  re- 
sources so  as  to  be  able  to  provide  supportive 
services  to  other  libraries  In  the  region  as 
well  as  individual  users  of  library  ser\ices, 

(B)  to  provide  free  loan  services  to  qualified 
users,  and  make  available  photodupllcated  or 
facsimile  copies  of  biomedical  materials 
which  qualified  requesters  may  retain. 

"(2)  The  Surgeon  General,  in  awarding 
grants  under  this  section,  shall  give  priority 
to  medical  libraries  having  the  greatest  po- 
tential of  fulfilling  the  needs  for  regional 
medical  libraries.  In  determining  the  prior- 
ity to  be  assigned  to  any  medical  library,  he 
shall  consider — 

"(A)  the  need  of  such  library,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  levels  of  research,  teaching,  and 
medical  activities  of  the  library  in  relation  to 
other  existing  library  and  medical  communi- 
cation services  In  the  region; 

"(B)  the  adequacy  of  the  library  (In  terms 
of  collections,  personnel,  equipment,  and 
other  facilities)  as  a  basis  for  a  regional 
medical  library;  and 

"(C)  the  size  and  nature  of  the  population 
to  be  served  In  the  region  In  which  the  li- 
brary Is  located. 

"(d)  Grants  under  this  section  for  con- 
struction, renovation,  rehabilitation,  or  ex- 
pansion of  physical  plant  shall  be  made  In 
the  same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  are  provided  for  grants  made 
under  section  393.  except  that  the  eligibility 
for  any  such  grant  would  be  determined  c«i 
the  basis  of  the  construction  requirements 
of  the  library  so  as  to  be  able  to  serve  as  a 
regional  medical  library.  Grants  under  this 
section  for  basic  resource  materials  to  a  li- 
brary may  rot  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
library's  annual  operating  expense  (exclusive 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  under  this 
part)  for  the  preceding  year;  or  In  case  of 
the  first  year  in  which  the  library  receives  a 
grant  under  this  section  for  basic  resource 
materials.  50  per  centum  of  Its  average  an- 
nual operating  expenses  over  the  past  three 
years  (or  If  It  had  been  In  operation  for  less 
than  three  years.  Its  annual  operating  ex- 
penses determined  by  the  Surgeon  General  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
him). 

"(e)  Payment  pursuant  to  grants  made 
under  this  section  may  be  made  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  In  such  In- 
stallments as  the  Surgeon  General  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations  after  consultation 
with  the  Board. 

"Financial  support  of  biomedical  scientific 
publications 
"Sec.  399.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 390(b)  (7).  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year,  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1966.  and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June   30.    1970.   such   sums,   not   to   exceed 


$1,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary. Sxims  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  utilized  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, with  the  advice  of  the  Board,  In  making 
grants  to,  and  entering  Into  appropriate  con- 
tracts with,  public  or  private  nonprofit  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  and  individual 
scientists  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  bio- 
medical scientific  publications  of  a  nonprofit 
nature  and  to  procure  the  compilation,  writ- 
ing, editing,  and  publication  of  reviews,  ab- 
stracts. Indices,  handbooks,  bibliographies, 
and  related  matter  pertaining  to  scientific 
works  and  scientific  developments. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  section  in  support 
of  any  single  periodical  publication  may  not 
be  made  for  more  than  three  years. 

"(c)  Payment  pursuant  to  grants  made 
under  this  section  may  be  made  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  in  such  In- 
stallments as  the  Surgeon  General  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulations  after  consultation  with 
the  Board. 

"Continuing     availability     of     appropriated 
funds 

"Sec.  399a.  Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
any  of  the  purposes  of  this  part  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for  such 
purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  were 
appropriated. 


"Records  and  audit 
"Sec.  399b.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant 
under  this  part  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Surgeon  General  shall  prescribe.  Includ- 
ing records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount 
and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the 
proceeds  of  such  grant,  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  In  connection  with 
which  such  grant  Is  given  or  used,  and  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  facili- 
tate an  effective  audit. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  au- 
thorized representatives,  shall  have  access  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to  any 
book.s,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  such 
recipients  that  are  pertinent  to  any  grant 
received  under  the  provisions  of  this  part." 
Regional  branches  of  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine 

Sec.  3.  Part  H  of  title  III  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  which  deals  with  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

■'Regional  branches  of  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine 

"Sec.  378.  (a)  Whenever  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, with  the  advice  of  the  Board,  deter- 
mines that — 

'•  ( 1 )  in  any  geographic  area  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  no  regional  medical  library 
adequate  to  serve  such  area; 

"(2)  under  the  criteria  prescribed  in  sec- 
tion 398.  there  is  a  need  for  a  regional  med- 
ical library  to  serve  such  area;  and 

"(3)  because  there  Is  located  in  such  area 
no  medical  library  which,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  398.  can  feasibly  be  de- 
veloped Into  a  regional  medical  library  ade- 
quate to  serve  such  area,  he  is  authorized  to 
establish,  as  a  branch  of  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine,  a  regional  medical  library  to 
serve  the  need?  of  such  area. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  establishing 
branches  of  the  National  Library  of  Medicine 
under  this  section,  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year, 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1966,  and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year 
endlnj  June  30.  1970.  such  sums,  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may 
be  necessary.  Sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended." 


Compensation  of  mernbers  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  National  Library  of  Medicine 

Sec.  4.  Part  H  of  title  III  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  which  deals  with  the  Na- 
tlo.ial  Library  of  Medicine  is  amended  by 
striking  out.  in  section  373(d)  thereof,  ••$50" 
and  lnsertir;g  In  lieu  thereof  "$75". 

Amend  the  title  eo  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  program  of  gra.its  to  assist  In 
meeting  the  reed  for  adequate  medical  li- 
brary services  and  facilities." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  provide  for  a  program  of  grants 
to  assist  in  meeting  the  need  for  adequate 
medical  library  services  and  facilities." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  who 
wish  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  at  the  appropriate  place  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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JEFFERSON  NATIONAL  EXPANSION 
MEMORIAL 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  6519)  to  amend  the 
act  of  May  17,  1954  (68  Stat.  98),  as 
amended,  providing  for  the  construction 
of  the  Jefferson  National  Expansion  Me- 
morial at  the  site  of  old  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMrrTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  6519.  with  Mr. 
Weltner  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones! 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  an(i 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lipscomb  1  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

H.R.  6519  is  a  bill  introduced  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Stn- 
LivAN].  In  addition  to  H.R.  6519  there 
are  four  other  identical  House  bills:  H  R 
6520.  by  Mr.  Karsten;  H.R.  6521.  by  Mr 
Crmxis;  H.R.  6522.  by  Mr.  Price:  and 
H.R.    6523.    by    Mr.    Cunningham.    An 


identical  Senate  bill.  S.  1576,  passed  the 
Senate  June  17. 1965. 

H.R.  6519  would  increase  the  appropri- 
ation authorization  for  the  completion  of 
construction  of  the  Jefferson  National 
Expansion  Memorial  at  the  site  of  the 
old  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  from  $17,250,000  to 
$23,  250,000. 

On  June  15,  1934  the  Congress  estab- 
lished the  U.S.  Territorial  Expansion 
Memorial  Commission,  to  formulate 
plans  for  de.signing  and  constructing  a 
permanent  memorial  to  the  westward 
expansion  of  the  Nation.  Actual  clear- 
ing of  the  site  of  old  St.  Louis  began  in 
1935  with  a  Federal  appropriation  of 
$6,750,000  and  $2,250,000  contributed  on 
a  3  to  1  matching  basis  by  the  city  of 
St.  Louis. 

In  1947,  the  Commission  chose  a  de- 
sign—a museum,  grand  center  steps,  and 
visitor  center  design  of  Architect  Eero 
Saarinen,  dominated  oy  a  63U-foot-high 
stainless  steel  gateway  arch  facing  the 
Mississippi  River. 

By  the  act  of  1954,  Congress  author- 
ized appropriations  for  the  construction 
of  the  memorial.  By  this  and  subsequent 
actions.  Congress  has  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated $17,250,000  in  Federal  funds 
for  the  project,  stipulating  that  expendi- 
tures be  made  on  the  basis  of  three  Fed- 
eral dollars  for  every  one  non-Federal— 
city  of  St.  Louis  and  other  sources — dol- 
lar made  available.  The  city  of  St.  Louis 
has  assured  the  Park  Service  of  its  in- 
tent to  continue  to  participate  in  sharing 
the  cost  of  completion. 

In  order  to  complete  the  project  a  fur- 
ther expenditure  of  about  $8  million  is 
needed  on  the  same  cost-sharing  basis. 
The  U.S.  Territorial  Expansion  Memorial 
Commission,  which  includes  in  its 
membership  Senator  Clinton  Anderson, 
chairman;  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Sen- 
ator Roman  Hruska,  Representatives 
Frank  Karsten,  Wayne  Hays,  and  Glenn 
Cunningham,  met  in  St.  Louis.  November 
24.  1964.  The  Commission  inspected  the 
site,  inquiring  into  all  the  details  of  the 
construction  of  the  project,  including 
costs,  and  passed  unanimously  a  reso- 
lution requesting  the  Congress  to  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  an  additional  $6 
million  to  be  matched  by  $2  miUion  in  ad- 
ditional funds  to  be  supplied  by  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  and  local  contributions  The 
Commission  found  that  without  these 
additional  funds  this  national  memorial 
to  commemorate  the  Nation's  expansion 
westward  could  not  be  completed  and 
made  usable  by  the  many  visitors  who 
will  be  attracted  to  the  area. 

In  considering  H.R.  6519.  it  is  an  Im- 
portant fact  that  the  memorial  must  be 
finished  in  order  to  protect  the  already 
large  investment  that  has  been  made  in 
the  project. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  she 
may  desire  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  [Mrs. Sullivan]. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
consider  It  a  great  honor  this  afternoon 
to  come  before  the  Congress  and  ask  for 
the  consideration  and  passage  of  H.R. 
6519  authorizing  appropriations  for  $6 
million  for  work  to  be  done  on  the  Jeffer- 
son  National  Expansion  Memorial.  This, 
as  you  know,  is  a  national  projects— not 
local.    Under  the  terms  of  the  Federal- 
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local  participation  agreement,  St.  Louis 
will  match  this  additional  $6  million  with 
$2  million  of  local  funds,  just  as  all  other 
funds  provided  for  the  memorial  have 
been  matched  on  a  3-to-l  basis  by  the 
city. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  Members  who 
have  passed  through  St.  Louis  in  the  past 
year  are  familiar  with  the  spectacular 
beauty  of  the  plan  designed  by  the  late 
Eero  Saarinen  for  the  riverfront  in  St. 
Louis  to  memorialize  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase, the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition, 
and  the  opening  of  the  great  American 
West.  I  hope  every  American  will  have 
a  chance  in  his  or  her  lifetime  to  see  the 
sweep  of  the  great  arch  that  will  be 
completed  within  the  next  several  weeks. 
This  memorial  is  located  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  is  in  my 
congressional  district.  As  a  freshman 
Member  of  the  House  in  1954,  it  was  one 
of  my  greatest  honors  to  b^  accorded  the 
privilege  of  sponsoring  the  legislation 
which  authorized  the  memorial  and  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  for  con- 
struction work.  It  is  this  act  of  May  17, 
1954.  which  this  bill  would  amend,  to 
increase  the  total  authorization. 

We  have  had  some  unusual  engineer- 
ing challenges  in  the  construction  of  the 
magnificent  arch— there  has  never  been 
anything  like  this  before  in  all  engineer- 
ing history.  It  is  a  breathtaking  thing. 
The  authorization  we  are  asking  for 
today  is  to  be  spent  as  follows: 

To  complete  the  interior  finish  of  the 
visitor  center,  Museum  of  Westward 
Expansion,  and  theater:  $2,706,000. 

Exhibits  and  orientation  film  for 
Museum  of  Westward  Expansion: 
$1,300,000. 

Subdrainage,  grading,  landscaping- 
$3,028,000. 

The  grand  center  steps,  300  feet  wide 
at  bottom,  700  feet  wide  at  top:  $921,000 
Total  needed:  $7,955,000. 

This  bill  passed  the  Senate  several 
months  ago.  Our  State  legislature  has 
passed  the  enabling  legislation  so  that 
St.  Louis  can  provide  its  share  of  the 
funds.  Generous  donations  have  come 
from  local  businessmen.  Also  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Albert  P.  Greensfelder  Trusts 
have  tendered  a  donation  of  $750,000  to 
match  the  Federal  funds  of  $2,250,000 
needed  to  complete  the  Museum  of  West- 
ward Expansion. 

Further  evidence  of  the  cooperative 
spirit  that  surrounds  this  project  is  the 
agreement  of  the  Bi -State  Development 
Agency  to  finance  the  approximately 
$3,300,000  needed  for  the  transportation 
system  which  will  carry- visitors  from  the 
underground  center  up  through  the  legs 
of  the  gateway  arch  to  the  observation 
station  at  its  su  >i:nit. 

This  system,  v-ncn  Bi-State  Develop- 
ment Agency  vu'  operate  under  an 
agreement  with  :ne  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, will  con.sist  of  two  small  trains,  two 
elevators,  and  stairways,  all  within  the 
legs  of  the  urch. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress woM'd  be  as  thrlUed  as  I  am  if 
they  c(  u/n  stand  under  this  arch  and 
look  ^t,  tf.is  630 -foot  high  shining  arch 
of  sta:.  .rrfs  steel  reaching  up  to  the  skies. 
The  /allroad  tracks  which  previously 
were  elevated  along  this  levee  have  been 


depressed  and  are  in  a  cut  and  filL 
These  are  double-line  railroad  tracks 
serving  the  Terminal  Railroad  Associa- 
tion of  St.  Louis,  major  access  into  the 
railroad  operations  in  St.  Louis. 

Rising  in  front  is  a  grand  center  stair- 
case. The  framing  for  this  staircase  has 
been  completed  as  a  part  of  the  work 
that  has  already  been  finished.  There 
is  an  item  of  some  $900,000  in  this  pro- 
gram here  for  the  completion  of  these 
grand  center  stair  steps. 

To  the  south,  is  a  river  overlook.  This 
building  has  been  completed,  but  the 
museum  inside  of  it  has  not  been  com- 
pleted. It  is  here  in  this  museum  that 
we  propose  to  tell  the  story  of  river  trans- 
portation and  the  part  that  river  trans- 
portation played  in  the  settlement  and 
expansion  of  the  West. 

To  the  north,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
memorial,  is  another  complementary 
river  overlook,  at  which  we  propose  to 
tell  the  story  of  railroad  transportation 
and  the  part  that  the  railroad  played 
m  the  expansion  of  the  West. 

There  are  landscaped  areas  through 
here,  and  involving  subdrainage  as  well 
as  fining,  grading,  the  planting  of  land- 
scape material.  The  sum  of  $3  million 
of  this  program  Is  Involved  In  the  $8 
million,  needed  for  completion. 

As  you  approach  the  gateway  arch  a 
model  of  which  is  here  in  front  of  you 
you  go  underground  at  either  side  Into 
the  visitors'  entrance.  Here,  In  12  gal- 
leries, we  propose  to  tell  the  history  of 
westward  expansion,  beginning  with  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  of  1804,  the 
miners'  frontier,  and  all  of  the  other 
frontiers  that  went  into  the  settlement 
of  the  great  western  part  of  our  Na- 
tion, culminating  in  a  12th  and  final 
gallery,  at  which  we  propose  to  teU  the 
impact  of  this  westward  migration  upon 
the  influence,  upon  the  heritage  of  our 
country  and  the  influence  that  it  had  In 
shaping  the  great  institutions  of  our 
country. 

This  gateway  arch  Is  a  structure  some 
630  feet  high,  beginning  54  feet  on  all  3 
sides,  tapering  to  17.5  feet  thick  at  the 
top.  It  Is  a  sandwich  type  of  construc- 
tion with  carbon  steel  on  the  inside, 
stainless  steel  on  the  outside,  filled  with 
concrete  to  elevation  of  about  300  feet, 
and  from  there  on,  a  hollow  frame  steel 
construction. 

There  will  be  underground  in  the  visi- 
tors' center,  a  trainloading  platform 
which  will  take  passengers  to  the  top  of 
the  arch,  at  which  there  Is  an  observa- 
tion platform  and  viewing  windows  on 
either  side,  accommodating  about  24a 
people. 

These  trains  will  operate  up  and  bade 
in  each  direction  in  the  summertime, 
when  the  crowds  are  expected — we  ex- 
pect they  will  operate  up  and  deadhead 
back  so  as  to  move  the  visitors  to  the  top 
of  the  observation  platform. 

The  transportation  system  inside  this 
arch  Is  being  flnanced  by  a  revenue  bond 
Issue  of  the  Bl-State  Development  Agen- 
cy, created  by  compact  between  Missouri 
and  Illinois  for  the  development  of  trans- 
portation and  other  facilities  in  our  great 
metropolitan  area,  and  they  have  come 
forward  with  a  revenue  bond  to  finance 
and  operate  this  train  system  Inside  the 
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arch  so  there  is  no  cost  involved  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  installation 
of  this  equipment. 

There  is  a  great  open  mall,  extending 
westward  to  the  old  courthouse,  which 
is  to  remain  the  principal  headquarters 
for  the  memorial  there,  and  this  great 
mall  extends  on  through  to  21st  Street 
and  culminates  at  Washington  Univer- 
sity on  the  edge  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

I  am  certain  this  gateway  arch  will 
become  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world 
and  will  be  as  significant  to  the  Middle 
West  as  the  Pyramids  have  been  to  Egypt. 
Eiffel  Tower  to  Paris,  and  the  Washing- 
ton Monument  to  our  Nations  Capital. 

We.  in  the  St.  Louis  area,  are  thiilled 
beyond  words  that  the  completion  of  this 
arch,  with  the  two  giant  arched  legs 
meeting  at  the  top.  will  be  accomplished 
within  the  next  2  weeks.  There  remains 
to  be  completed  the  items  mentioned  for 
which  additional  matching  funds  are  be- 
ing requested.  I  am  grateful  for  the  en- 
thusiastic assistance  we  have  received 
in  making  this  spectacular  project  pos- 
sible. Without  the  authorization  con- 
tained in  this  legislation,  we  would  have 
this  magnificent  aixh  located  within  a 
sea  of  mud — and  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
from  a  distance  would  be  marred  by  ugli- 
ness at  close  range. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  know 
the  hour  is  late,  but  I  should  like  to  take 
just  a  moment  to  join  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mrs.  Sullivan!  in  urging  the  ap- 
proval of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  interest  in  this 
project  is  twofold.  F^rst,  as  a  St.  Loui- 
san.  I  have  a  very  deep,  personal  interest 
in  seeing  the  memorial  completed. 

But  my  second  interest  rests  on  a  some- 
what different  foundation.  For  over  15 
years,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve 
as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Territorial  Ex- 
pansion Memorial  Commission.  This 
Commission,  which  is  composed  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  the  other  body,  and 
the  public,  is  charged  by  law  with  the 
responsibility  for  the  development  of  the 
memorial  to  Thomas  Jefferson  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

The  Commission  last  met  in  November 
1964.  in  St.  Louis,  to  inspect  the  project 
and  examine  plans  for  the  final  phases 
of  its  completion.  We  found  that  con- 
struction has  generally  proceeded  on 
schedule  but  that  funds  were  not  avail- 
able for  four  major  components  of  the 
memorial. 

The  first  of  these  items  is  the  visitors' 
center,  the  museum  and  theater,  which 
are  located  in  the  underground  structure 
beneath  the  legs  of  the  arch.  About  $2.7 
million  will  be  needed  to  complete  the 
structure. 

The  second  item  comprises  the  exhibits 
for  the  museum.  This  is  about  30  per- 
cent complete  and  an  additional  amount 
of  $1.3  million  will  be  required  for  the 
remainder. 

The  third  item  includes  grading,  land- 
scaping, and  drainage,  and  for  this  fimds 


in  the  amount  of  about  $3  milhon  will  be 
required. 

Finally,  a  series  of  steps  are  planned 
Lo  link  the  memorial  to  the  land  and 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  cost  of  this 
item  will  be  a  little  over  $900,000. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  Commission 
a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
requesting  the  Congress  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  the  additional  funds 
provided  in  this  bill.  Under  the  financing 
formula,  the  Federal  Crovernment  will 
contribute  these  funds,  to  which  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  will  add  an  additional  $2 
million. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  the  House  would 
let  this  memorial  go  unfinished  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  favorably  consider 
the  pending  legislation,  which  will  en- 
able the  completion  of  the  project  in  a 
manner  which  will  be  fitting  and  proper 
for  a  memorial  of  such  great  significance 
as  this  one. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  is  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  this  bill  was 
passed  out  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  unanimously.  We  were 
perfectly  willing  to  go  along  with  the 
additional  $6  million  in  authorizations. 
This  project  has  been  in  progress  since 
1934.  It  has  been  determined  that  ap- 
proximately $8  million  more  is  needed 
to  finish  the  job — $6  million  of  this  will 
be  Federal  funds  and  the  other  $2  mil- 
lion will  be  contributed  by  non-Federal 
sources.  I  believe  it  should  be  pointed 
out  at  this  time,  as  an  example  to  this 
Congress,  that  we  should  watch  this  type 
thing  in  the  future  when  we  work  on  au- 
thorization bills. 

We  originally  authorized  $17,250,000. 
Now  several  years  later  we  have  to  come 
back  and  ask  for  another  $6  million  to 
finish  the  job.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
in  the  future  on  all  authorization  bills  to 
find  out  specifically  what  the  costs  are 
going  to  be  so  that  we  will  not  have  to 
authorize  additional  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  measure. 
This  is  going  to  be  a  worthwhile  proj- 
ect upon  completion.  It  will  be  worthy 
of  our  country.  At  the  same  time  I  hope 
that  in  the  future  on  authorization  bills 
of  this  nature  we  will  get  better  cost 
figures  so  that  we  can  do  a  better  job  in 
authorizing  the  money. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
not  here  when  this  measure  was  passed 
earlier  but  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
how  they  could  miss  it  by  $6  million.  Is 
there  any  explanation?  I  am  trying  to 
get  a  little  information  about  what 
caused  the  miscalculation  as  to  the  cost. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
project  was  originally  started  in  1934 
under  an  Executive  order  by  President 
Roosevelt.  It  was  one  of  the  public 
works  programs  with  an  original  author- 
ization of  $6,750,000.  In  1954  the  Con- 
gress authorized  for  appropriation  $17,- 
250,000.  It  has  taken  a  long  time  to 
put  this  project  into  effect  and  in  the 
meantime  costs  of  construction  have 
risen  over  31  percent. 


This  is  one  of  the  problems  in  the  in- 
crease of  authorization  requests.  Maybe 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs. 
Sullivan],  who  is  familiar  with  this 
project,  could  answer  further  in  this  re- 
gard. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  The  answer  the  gen- 
tleman gave  is  absolutely  correct.  The 
first  appropriation  authorization  was 
back  in  1956  or  1957.  Prices  have  risen. 
We  were  able  to  consti-uct  the  arch  itself 
and  the  building  underneath,  but  we 
have  not  been  able  to  construct  the  land- 
scaping and  finish  the  visitors'  center. 
As  I  described  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
the  arch  as  finished  is  just  in  a  sea  of 
mud.  It  is  not  going  to  do  any  good  un- 
less we  have  the  museum  and  the  other 
things  which  are  going  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  trek  to  the  West.  This  was  the 
reason  for  the  memorial  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Ml-.  LIPSCOMB.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  lady's  explanation.  Could 
there  be  any  explanation  after  this  30- 
year  p>eriod  of  the  extravagance  in  the 
cost  of  building  this  arch?  What  is  the 
explanation  for  finding  this  operation 
in  a  mud  hole  instead  of  being  completed 
as  I  assume  the  project  initially  should 
have  been  completed  in  a  period  of  less 
than  30  years? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  There  were  the  de- 
lays of  World  War  II  and  other  causes  on 
which  money  had  to  be  spent  instead  of 
spending  it  on  a  memorial.  So  we  very 
graciously  delayed  our  request  for  au- 
thorizations until  1954  when  the  first  au- 
thorization was  made. 

Mr.  WATSON.  So  actually  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  plans  for  the  arch 
itself? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  No.  I  want  to  say 
that  this  is  the  first  and  only  kind  of 
arch  or  monument  of  this  type  that  has 
ever  been  built.  It  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting things  in  the  country.  May  I 
say  that  when  this  arch  and  its  appur- 
tenances are  finished  it  will  stand  out 
like  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  or  the  Eiffel 
Tov;er  of  Paris  or  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentlelady's  explanation  of 
why  it  has  been  in  this  long  process  of 
building.  I  hope  It  will  stand  out  as  she 
believes. 

But.  I  think  it  might  be  helpful  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  if 
we  know  the  name  of  the  architect.  Any- 
one who  can  miss  the  cost  of  a  buildin? 
by  $6  million,  when  he  estimated  it 
would  cost  S17  million  initially,  I  do  not 
believe  we  would  need  his  architectural 
services  in  the  future. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  He  is  now  deceased. 
His  name  is  Saarinen  and  he  enjoyed 
world  renown. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  was  privileged  to  be  appointed  as  one 
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of  the  three  Members  of  the  House  to 
serve  on  this  Territorial  Expansion  Me- 
morial Commission.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  project.  It  is  a  great  project.  It 
needs  $6  million  more  from  us  in  order  to 
be  completed.  We  cannot  have  this 
thing  dangling  in  the  air. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this 
House  will  overwhelmingly  approve  this 
request.  This  happens  to  be  something 
of  historical  significance  and  I,  for  one 
Member,  believe  in  perpetuating  our  his- 
toric ancestors  and  what  they  did.  This 
has  to  do  with  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
and  that  affects  my  State  and  affects 
many  States  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  gone  over  this 
vei-y  carefully  and  I  do  not  believe  it  rep- 
resents an  unusual  request.  Prices  have 
gone  up,  and  I  certainly  hope  this  legis- 
lation will  be  approved. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Could  the  gentle- 
man answer  a  question?  The  time  pe- 
riod of  1954-55  has  been  used  several 
times  in  relation  to  this  project.  It  runs 
through  my  mind  that  this  is  about  the 
same  time  that  the  Raybum  House  Office 
Building  was  authorized.  Would  it  be 
possible  that  the  same  person  who  made 
the  estimate  on  this  arch  also  made  the 
estimate  on  the  Raybum  Building? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  would  know  as  well  as  I. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  hope  we  may  have  some 
assurance  today  from  some  proponent  of 
this  bill  or  resolution  that  this  will  be 
the  last  call  upon  the  Federal  Treasury 
for  funds  with  respect  to  this  memorial. 
I  wonder  if  we  could  have  that  assur- 
ance? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  California  yield  to 
me  to  respond  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
give  that  assurance.  I  have  pointed  out 
in  my  remarks  that  I  have  extended  in 
the  Record  and  have  explained  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  large  contributions 
from  our  business  concerns  in  St.  Louis 
toward  the  construction  of  this  project 
and  who  want  to  see  this  project  com- 
pleted. We  have  had.  for  instance,  a 
$750,000  contribution  from  a  large  trust 
fund  with  which  to  work  in  placing  the 
items  in  the  museum. 

We  have  also  had  our  State  finance 
commission  to  advance  $3^3  million  to 
finish  the  transportation  inside  the  arch, 
when  the  arch  was  initially  under  con- 
sideration and  after  the  bids  had  come 
in,  they  were  so  much  higher  than  had 
been  anticipated  that  there  was  no 
money  left  for  the  transportation  sys- 
tem to  take  the  visitors  up  to  the  obser- 
vation tower.  So  revenue  bonds  were 
authorized  to  be  sold  in  order  to  build 
the  transportation  system  inside  the 
arch  which  eventually  the  visitors  will 


use  in  going  up  the  arch  and  will  pay  off 
these  bonds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  no  more  funds 
are  going  to  be  requested  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  city  of  St.  Louis  has  put 
up  its  share  on  the  basis  of  1  to  3  in  this 
Federal-local  contribution  project  and 
we  are  ready  to  move  as  soon  as  we  have 
this  authorizing  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  for  the  assurance 
that  she  has  given  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  this  will  be  the  last  time 
around. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Vigorito] 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
first  time  I  was  in  Paris  I  saw  the  Eiffel 
Tower  there  and  in  my  opinion  it  was  a 
steel  monstrosity.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  think  of  this  arch  going  up  in  St.  Louis. 
It  is  a  steel  monstrosity.  I  am  appalled 
to  find  out  we  are  spending  millions  of 
dollars  for  this  ridiculous  thing.  Would 
it  not  be  cheaper  to  take  an  old  battle- 
ship left  over  from  World  War  II  and 
stand  it  on  end?  It  would  save  us  a  lot 
of  money.    This  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Vigorito]  yields 
back  1  minute. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones] 
yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  ask  another 
question? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WATSON.  From  the  tenor  of  the 
questions  I  asked  earlier,  it  might  be  as- 
sumed that  I  have  some  mixed  feelings 
about  this  measure — and  the  assumption 
is  correct.  But  do  I  understand  correct- 
ly, the  gentlewoman  to  say  that  you  are 
going  to  have  an  elevator  in  this  arch? 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Yes,  sir; 
there  will  be  an  elevator. 

Mr.  WATSON.  My  concern  Is  that  if 
It  ha|  taken  so  long  to  complete  It  as 
they  lave  thus  far,  if  any  of  us  have  the 
privi]%e  to  go  out  there,  it  will  take  an 
elevator  for  us  to  get  up  there.  With 
that  assurance,  I  will  go  along  and  I 
hope  that  eventually  it  will  be  completed. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  We  will  give 
you  a  free  pass  on  the  elevator. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  support  H.R.  6519,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  1964  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Jefferson  National  Expansion 
Memorial  In  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

As  a  member  of  the  Missouri  delega- 
tion In  the  House  of  Representatives  such 
support  could  be  expected.  Let  me 
hasten  to  point  out,  however,  that  the 
great  arch  to  be  built  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  River  is  not  for  Missouri 
alone.  It  is  a  permanent  memorial  to 
the  westward  expansion  of  our  Nation. 
It  Is  a  memorial  to  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase and  the  growth  that  followed  in 
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the  Mississippi  and  Mi3souri  Valleys. 
Finally,  it  is  a  national  memorial  to  those 
many  persons  who  made  possible  this 
territorial  expansion  of  the  United 
States,  and  their  leader.  President 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

This  project  enjoys  support  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Missouri.  We  have 
heard  favorable  comments  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr  Cun- 
ningham], who  agreed  that  his  great 
State  of  Nebraska  and  other  States  were 
honored  by  this  same  memorial.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  U.S.  Territorial  Ex- 
pansion Memorial  Commission  that  met 
in  St.  Louis  In  November  1964  to  inspect 
the  details  of  the  construction  of  the 
project  quite  appropriately  contained 
Members  of  the  other  body  from  both 
Nebraska  and  Oregon  as  well  as  our  col- 
league In  the  House  from  Nebraska  [Mr 
Cunningham]. 

If  I  were  not  a  Missourian,  upon  read- 
ing the  report  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  I  would  support 
H.R.  6519.  The  reason  is  that  there  has 
been  heretofore  authorized  and  appro- 
priated .'i;i7  million  in  Federal  funds 
This  additional  $6  million  required  now 
is  not  the  fault  of  anyone  Including  that 
great  architect,  Eero  Saarinen,  now  de- 
ceased. It  Is  a  fact  of  life  that  since  1934 
construction  costs  have  gone  up  approxi- 
mately 31  percent. 

If  I  were  not  a  member  of  the  Mis- 
souri delegation,  I  would  support  this 
bill  because  I  could  see  this  project  has 
been  supported  financially  by  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  and  other  local  sources.  Large 
amounts  have  already  been  contributed 
by  local  sources.  An  additional  $750,000 
will  be  contributed  by  the  Alfred  Greens- 
der  trust  fund.  Another  $3»/2  million 
will  be  raised  by  the  Bi-State  Commis- 
sion—Missouri -Illinois — through  their 
Issuance  of  revenue  bonds  to  provide  for 
elevator  transportation  inside  of  the 
arch.  This  will  come  from  the  sale  of 
revenue  bonds  to  be  paid  off  from  admis- 
sions charged  to  visitors. 

Even  if  i  were  not  a  Missourian  I 
would  be  able  observe  from  the  facts 
that  it  is  just  plain  commonsense  as  well 
as  good  business  to  have  this  additional 
authorization  of  $6  million  to  complete 
an  arch  In  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  an  existing  investment  of  $17 
million.  Although  the  arch  might  be 
completed  with  present  funds,  in  bad 
weather  its  base  would  be  surrounded  by 
a  sea  of  mud  and  there  would  be  no  shel- 
ter for  visitors  or  housing  for  a  museum. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  author  of  H.R.  6519 
is  the  gentlelady  from  Missouri  [Mrs 
Sullivan].  She  Is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  her  Interest  in  this  project 
and  the  manner  in  which  she  has  pre- 
sented the  facts,  pointing  out  the  neces- 
sity for  this  additional  appropriation 
authorization.  It  Is  not  an  easy  task  to 
have  to  come  back  and  ask  for  supple- 
mental funds  for  a  project  which  is  so 
near  completion.  She  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  pointing  out  that  the 
shortage  of  funds  is  not  the  fault  of  any- 
one, that  construction  costs  have  risen 
since  authorization.  She  has  empha- 
sized there  has  been  no  extravagance; 
she  has  underscored  the  fact  that  any 
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businessman  faced  with  a  similar  prob- 
lem would  invest  an  equivalent  sum  to 
complete  a  business  project  in  wliich  $17 
million  had  already  been  invested. 

All  of  us  from  Missouri  salute  the 
gentlewoman  from  St.  Louis  for  her  ef- 
forls  today.  While  she  has  presented 
her  case  with  losic  and  persuasiveness, 
her  personal  popularity  among  her  col- 
leaccues  has  been  proven  by  ind. cations 
of  support  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr  Kar- 
STEN I .  also  deserves  a  pat  on  the  back 
for  his  perseverance  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

As  a  Missourian,  I  am  of  course  proud 
of  this  £:reat  stainless  steel  arch.  But 
every  American  can  share  in  this  pride. 
This  huge  stainless  steel  parabolic  arch 
facing  the  Mississippi  River  which  will 
house  elevators  to  carry  passengers  to  a 
summit  observatory  is  unique.  It  is  the 
only  such  arch  in  the  world.  It  will 
stand  out  like  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris 
or  the  Pyramids  in  Egypt  or  like  our  own 
Washington  Monument  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Mention  of  the  Washington 
Monument  brings  to  mind  the  fact  this 
great  arch  can  best  be  visualized  by  im- 
agining two  Washington  Monuments 
leaning  toward  each  other  and  joined 
together  by  a  parabolic  arch.  This  will 
give  one  an  idea  of  the  majesty  of  this 
great  arch. 

It  is  a  real  privilege.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
support  H.R.  6519.  knowing  its  passage 
will  permit  the  completion  of  this  beau- 
tiful curved  structure  of  stainless  steel 
as  a  fitting  national  memorial  to  our  ter- 
ritorial expansion  through  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  and  standing  symbolical  as  the 
gateway  to  the  West. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  Are  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  R.  6519 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
.\ct  of  M.iy  17.  1954  (68  Stat.  98).  entitled 
•*An  Act  to  provide  for  the  constrxictlon  of 
the  Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial 
at  the  site  of  old  Saint  Louis.  Missouri.  In 
general  accordance  with  the  plan  approved  by 
the  United  States  Territorial  Expansion 
Memorial  Commission.  a«id  for  other  pur- 
poses." as  amended  by  the  Act  of  September 
6.  1958  (72  Stat.  17941.  Is  hereby  further 
amended  by  striking  the  figure  "$17,250,000" 
from  section  4  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  figure  "$23,250,000." 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  one  further  ques- 
tion. I  wonder  if  the  President  will  sign 
this  bill  at  the  top  of  the  arch? 

Mrs.  SXJLLIVAN.  I  hope  he  does.  I 
invite  the  President  now  to  come  to  St. 
Louis  for  that  purpose. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT     MR.     FR.ASER 

Mr   ERASER.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Praser:  On 
page  2.  line  2.  substitute  a  semicolon  for  the 
period  and  add  the  following  proviso:  "Pro- 
vided. That  this  Increase  in  authorization 
shall  not  become  effective  until  and  unless 
there   shall    have   been   a   reduction   in   the 


n.\tlonal  debt,  and  the  Congress  shall  have 
curtailed  appropriations  to  the  extent  that 
a  balanced  budget  has  been  maintained  for 
2  consecutive  fiscal  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  act." 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  I  was  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  yesterday  during  one 
of  the  sessions  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  heard  an  eloquent  speech  in 
support  of  an  amendment  substantially 
in  the  same  form  as  the  amendment  I 
have  just  offered.  It  was  such  a  good 
amendment  that  I  thought  it  deserved 
to  be  offered  today  in  connection  with 
another  opportunity  to  try  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  any  comments  to  make 
about  this  amendment,  but  whatever  the 
gentleman  has  to  say.  I  am  sure  the 
Committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  the  Mem- 
bers just  vote  on  this  amendm3nt  like 
they  vote  on  my  amendments.  I  will  be 
satisfied. 

Mr.  ERASER.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  would  answer  a  ques- 
tion then.  Are  you  opposed  to  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  This  is  not 
my  bill.  Of  course,  you  understand  I  am 
acting  for  the  committee  and  I  have 
brought  the  bill  to  you  and  have  tried  to 
give  you  a  frank  explanation  of  the 
matter.  We  have  $17  million  already  in- 
vested here.  It  is  just  like  being  in  a 
crap  game.  If  I  had  $17,000  sunk  in  a 
game,  I  am  going  to  risk  $6,000  more  to 
get  out  of  the  game.  That  is  what  we 
have  to  do  here. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
amendment  is  defeated  because  I  fear 
that  we  would  have  an  awful  lot  of  years 
to  beat  our  feet  in  the  Mississippi  mud. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
in  support  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  a  little  legisla- 
tive history  might  be  of  interest.  Mem- 
bers might  like  to  know  that  I  offered 
an  amendment  similar  to  this  on  several 
measures  in  the  last  2  years.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  little  legislative  history 
here.  The  original  Gateway  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Curtis]  had  the  very  language 
of  this  amendment  in  it. 

It  was  as  a  result  of  studying  the  his- 
tory of  the  Gateway  amendment,  which 
I  believe  was  the  forefather  of  the  arch, 
that  I  got  the  idea  for  the  amendment 
based  upon  a  balanced  budget.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  struck  the  right  note 
pt  the  right  time  on  the  right  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mrs.  StrLLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  the 


gentleman  from  Missouri  did  offer  that 
amendment.  I  believe  it  was  in  1956,  the 
first  time  that  President  Eisenhower  an- 
nounced that  the  budget  would  be  bal- 
anced. We  immediately  asked  for  the 
first  funds  that  were  given  and  author- 
ized for  this  project.  So  we  lived  up  to 
that  agreement. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  amendment 
is  necessary  now.  It  is  my  bill.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  faltered  in  what  we  have 
tried  to  accomplish  in  building  this  great 
memorial  to  the  West.  I  urge  defeat  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  perhaps  we  need  another 
Republican  President  to  balance  the 
budget. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hav- 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  words 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr 
Jones  1.  His  eloquence  persuades  me 
that  I  was  in  error  in  offering  the  amend- 
ment. I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  WATSON  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  I  am 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  gentleman  who 
proposed  tliis  amendment,  regardless  of 
his  motives.  But  I  might  say.  perhaps 
for  his  satisfaction — and  it  gives  me  a 
little  satisfaction — I  have  heard  discus- 
sion of  this  arch  in  St.  Louis.  If  we 
continue  spending  as  we  have  this  year 
and  in  the  past,  we  need  not  worry  about 
it.  Before  the  money  is  spent  and  the 
arch  is  completed,  this  country  will  eith- 
er be  busted  or  the  budget  will  be  bal- 
anced. So  I  do  not  think  we  need  worry 
about  what  will  happen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  W^LTNER,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  6519)  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  17,  1954  (68  Stat.  98),  as  amended, 
providing  for  the  construction  of  the  Jef- 
ferson National  Expansion  Memorial  at 
the  site  of  Old  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 581.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  there 
were —  yeas  250,  nays  12,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  168  as  follows: 
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Abernethy 
Albert 


(Ror  No.  350) 

YEAS— 250 

Andrews. 
N  Oak. 


Ashley 

Ash  more 

Ayres 

Baldwin 

Bandstra 

Baring 

Bates 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boiand 

Bow 

B.'-ademas 

Brooks 

Brow  >,  Calif. 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

BuchaTian 

Burke 

Burleson 

Burton.  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Callan 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Craley 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtln 
Daddario 
Dagus 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Gai-za 
Denton 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Dole 
liov.dv 
Dulski 

Duncan,  Tenn, 
Edwaixls,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif, 
Ellsworth 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Farbsteln 
Farnsley 
Famum 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Fisher 
Flood 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Eraser 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Ga  things 
Gettys 
G;aimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 


Conable 
Pindley 
Gross 
Joelson 


Grey 

Green.  Pa. 

Grelgg 

Grider 

Grlffln 

O-0V3r 

Gubfer 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calf. 

H^lpy 

Hall 

Ha'iiern 

H  imilLon 

Hanna 

Ha'ise'i.  Idaho 

Harvey,  I  id. 

Harv.^y,  Mich. 

H.itt;aw;iy 

Hethier 

H3!etoskl 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 
Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

.'ones,  Mo. 

K^rsten  i 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

King,  Calif. 

King,  NY. 

King,  Utah 

Kunkel 

Landruni 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

LoMg,  Md. 

Love 

Mcrarthy 

McClory 

McDade 

McFall 

MrGrath 

McMillan 

McV  cker 

Mirhen 

Mnckay 

Mackie 

Malioi 

Mailllard 

Marih 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

MUler 

MUls 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnfhall 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Mxirray 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

O'Hira,  lU. 

NAYS— 12 


O'Konskl 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Passman 

Palman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

FofT 

Price 

Puci'  ski 

Quie 

Randall 

Rcld.  111. 

Relfel 

Remocke 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ron  an 

Roo  ity,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ro.senthal 

RouEh 

Roybal 

Ryin 

Satterfleld 

S    Ge-rmain 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Sfhmidhauser 

Sch  eebell 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shriver 

Sickles 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  NY. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

SuUiv.in 

Tilcott 

Toajjue,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thornton,  Wis. 

Tr  mble 

Tuck 

Tufen 

Udall 

U.lman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vivian 

Waggon  ner 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

White.  Tex. 

Whltener 

Wldnall 

Wihon, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


M  E\ven 
Moore 
Roblson 
Rumsfeld 


Vlgorlto 
Wa  son 
Wai'.ams 
Wolff 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT* 
Collier 
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Arends 
Ashbrook 


Abbitt 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson,  111. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 


Annunzio 

Afpinall 

Barrett 

Battin 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Bray 

Brock 

Broomfleld 


Broyhill.  N.C. 

Bxirton,  Utah 

Cahill 

Callaway 

Cameron 

Carey 

Carter 

Celler 

Cla"cy 

Clark 

Clevenger 


Henderson 

Powell 

Holifleld 

Purcell 

Holla  d 

Qulllen 

Homer 

Race 

Johnson.  Calif 

.  Redlln 

.Tohnson,  Okla 

Raid,  NY. 

Jonas 

Resnlck 

Kee 

Reuss 

KiiLh 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Kelly 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Keogh 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Kr    an 

Roncallo 

Kluczynski 

Rostenkowski 

Kornegay 

Roudebush 

Krebs 

St.  O.ige 

Laird 

Schlsler 

Latta 

Scott 

Lenron 

Shipley 

Li  dsay 

Sikes 

Long,  La. 

Slsk 

McCulloch 

Slack 

McDowell 

Smith,  Iowa 

Macdonald 

Smith,  Va. 

MacGregor 

Steed 

Madden 

Stratton 

Martin,  Ala. 

Sweeney 

Mirtln.  Mass. 

Tay'or 

Mat  hi  as 

Te   zer 

Matthews 

Thorn  a-s 

May 

Thon-pson,  N  J. 

Michel 

Thompson,  Tex 

Mize 

Todd 

Morris 

Toll 

Morrison 

Tunney 

Morse 

Tupper 

Mo&hc-r 

Utt 

Mul'er 

'Valker,  Miss. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Watklns 

NX 

W'-ts 

OB-e:i 

Weltner 

O'Haia,  Mich. 

Whlteu 

Olf-en,  Mont. 

Willis 

Otti   ger 

WiUon,  Bob 

Phllbln 

Wyatt 

Plrr.ie 

"'y-'ler 

Pool 

Yates 

Colmer 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Curtis 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

D?rwinski 

Devine 

Diggs 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dow  .ling 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

DAyer 

Dyal 

Edmo"dEon 

Erlenborn 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Fl-o 

Flynt 

Fo^arty 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Frernghuypen 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gilligan 

Goodell 

Grabowskl 

Green,  Oreg. 

Griffiths 

Halleck 

Hanley 

H\nsen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

H  ys 

Hubert 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced   the   following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Pirnie. 

Mr.  Schlsler  with  Mr.  Mize. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  BroyhlU  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Ottinger  with  Mr.  Redlln. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  McDowell. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Krebs  with  Mr.  Kluczynski. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Todd. 

Mr.  Weltner  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Cooley. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  Annunzio  with  Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Joelson. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Gilligan  with  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Callaway. 


Mr.   Thompson    of   New   Jersey    with   Mr. 
CahlU. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Matthews  vinth  Mr.  Walker  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Grabowski  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Holifield  with  Mr.  Hoemer. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.    Rivers    of    South    Carolina    with    Mr. 
Carte/. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  He:.derson  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

M.-.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Murphy  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Race  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  MorrlFon  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

f^r.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Nix. 

RTrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Res- 
nlck. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Evlrs  with  Mr.  Fallon. 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Olfen  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Tie  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  be 
discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1576)  to  amend  the 
act  of  May  17,  1954  (68  Stat.  98),  as 
amended,  providing  for  the  CDnstruction 
of  the  Jefferson  National  Expansion  Me- 
morial at  the  site  of  old  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
and  for  other  purposes,  an  identical 
Senate  bill  to  the  bill  just  passed  by  the 
House,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con-  . 
siderat  on. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  w'as  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  1576 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  May  17,  1954  (68  Stat.  98),  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  construction  of 
the  Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial 
at  the  site  of  old  Saint  liouls.  Missouri.  In 
general  accordance  with  the  plan  approved 
by  the  United  States  Territorial  Expansion 
Memorial  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." as  amended  by  the  Act  of  September 
6,  1958  (72  Stat.  1794).  Is  hereby  further 
amended  by  striking  the  figure  '•$17.250,000" 
from  section  4  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  figure    -$23,250,000." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,    was    read    the    third    time,    and 
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passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill,  H.R.  6519,  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  prior  to  the  vote 
on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  in  order  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  if  he  will  announce  the  program 
for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
announcing  the  program,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Consent  Calendar  and  the  authority  for 
the  Speaker  to  recognize  for  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules,  in  order  on  Monday, 
October  4,  1965.  may  be  transferred  to 
Tuesday.  October  5,  1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  withhold  his  request  until 
we  get  an  announcement  of  the  bills  to 
be  called. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
announcement.  There  will  be  business 
on  Tuesday,  and  I  shall  announce  the 
program.  What  the  unanimous-consent 
request  is.  is  that  the  Consent  Calendar 
and  suspensions  be  put  over  from  Mon- 
day to  Tuesday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  we  not  have  the 
list  of  bills  before  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  is  made? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  request  is  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  the  program  for  next  week 
is  as  follows : 

Monday,  subject  to  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  there  will  be  no  session. 

On  Tuesday,  we  plan  to  call  the  Con- 
sent Calendar  and  the  Private  Calendar, 
after  which  there  will  be  eight  suspen- 
sions : 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  106.  USIA 
film  "John  F.  Kennedy — Years  of  Light- 
ning. Day  of  Drums";  J 

H.R.  9195,  Fianklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Commission: 

H  R.  318.  imposition  of  tire  tax  on  tires 
delivered  to  manufacturers  retail  cutlet; 


H.R.  11029.  tariff  treatment  of  certain 
wool  fabrics ; 

H.R.  10327,  providing  for  operators  of 
ocean  carriers  by  water  between  the 
United  States,  its  possessions  and  terri- 
tories, and  foreign  countries  to  file  evi- 
dence of  financial  security  and  other  in- 
formation 

S.  2118,  ship  mortgage  bonds; 

S.  2232,  captioned  films  for  the  deaf; 
and 

H.R.  10774,  permissible  uses  of  jointly 
administered  union   trust   funds. 

For  Wednesday,  there  are  six  unani- 
mous-consent bills,  unanimously  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Those,  of  course,  are  subject  to 
objection.    They  are  as  follows: 

H.R.  327,  exempting  from  taxation 
certain  nonprofit  corporations  and  asso- 
ciations operated  to  provide  reserve 
funds  for  domestic  building  and  loan 
associations; 

H.R.  7723,  suspension  of  duty,  certain 
tropical  hardwoods; 

H.R.  8210,  amending  the  International 
Organizations   Immunities   Act; 

H.R.  8436,  dutiable  status  of  watches, 
clocks,  et  cetera,  from  insular  po.s.«;essions 
of  the  United  States; 

H.R.  8445,  retired  pay.  Tax  Court 
judges;  and 

H.R.  11216,  tariff  treatment  of  articles 
as-sembled  abroad. 

On  Wednesday,  there  will  also  be  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  32,  authorizing  a 
contribution  to  certain  inhabitants  of 
the  Ry\ikyu  Islands. 

On  Wednesday,  also,  it  is  planned  to 
consider  the  bill  H.R.  2020,  relating  to 
the  southern  Nevada  water  project, 
Nevada. 

I  am  going  to  ask  permission  later  to 
put  over  any  nonprocedural  rollcall  votes 
from  Tuesday  and  Wedhesday  to  Thurs- 
day. 

For  Thiusday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  it  is  planned  to  take  up  S.  2084, 
the  Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965, 
with  an  open  rule,  4  hours  of  debate, 
making  the  committee  substitute  in 
order,  to  be  read  for  amendments  by 
titles  instead  of  by  sections. 

Also  it  is  planned  to  take  up  H.R. 
11135,  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of 
1965.  under  a  closed  rule,  waiving  points 
of  order,  making  in  order  to  be  offered 
two  amendments  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley].  with  4  hours  of 
general  debate. 

This  program,  of  course,  is  made  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  reservation  that  confer- 
ence reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any 
time,  and  that  any  further  program  may 
be  announced  later. 

I  also  make  the  usual  statement,  with 
respect  to  suspensions,  that  they  may 
not  necessarily  be  called  up  in  the  order 
in  which  they  have  been  announced. 


CALL  OF  CONSENT  CALENDAR  AND 
AUTHORITY  FOR  SPEAKER  TO 
RECOGNIZE  MOTIONS  TO  SUS- 
PEND THE  RULE  TRANSFERRED 
FROM  MONDAY.  OCTOBER  4.  1965, 
TO  TUESDAY,  OCCTOBER  5.  1965 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
urianimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 


Consent  Calendar  and  the  authority  for 
the  Speaker  to  recognize  for  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules,  in  order  for  Monday, 
October  4,  1965,  may  be  transferred  to 
Tuesday,  October  5, 1965. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROLLCALL  VOTES  ON  TUESDAY  OR 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  5  OR  6, 
TO  BE  PUT  OVER  TO  THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER  7 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  rollcall 
votes,  other  than  on  questions  of  pro- 
cedure, which  may  be  demanded  on 
either  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  October 
5  or  6,  be  put  over  until  October  7. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  that  means  that  any 
rollcalls  that  might  be  in  order  on  this 
list  of  suspensions  would  be  carried  over 
with  no  assurance  whatever  that  we 
could  get  a  rollcall  vote  under  circum- 
stances that  might  exist  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  only  reason  I  make  the  re- 
quest, as  the  gentleman  knows,  is  that 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  next  week 
are  religious  days. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that,  but 
the  gentleman  has  scheduled  a  substan- 
tial program  of  business  for  Tuesday. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  understand  most  of 
these  have  been  unanimously  reported. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  all  the  suspensions 
have  been  unanimously  reported.  I  can 
tell  the  gentleman  that  the  first  resolu- 
tion was  not  unanimously  reported. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  understand  that  most 
of  them  have  been.  I  have  not  checked 
that,  but  I  have  been  so  advised. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  believe  what  the 
gentleman  is  worried  about  is  that  the 
unfinished  business  might  not  get  a  vote. 
I  believe  the  majority  leader  can  assure 
us  as  if  a  bill  is  objected  to  it  will  go 
over,  and  he  can  assure  us  we  will  have 
a  vote. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  that  would 
be  subject  to  the  action  of  the  House. 
So  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned,  the 
gentleman  can  have  a  vote.  But  I  can- 
not take  over  the  prerogatives  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  my  very  real 
concern. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  knows 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  must 
understand,  and  I  am  sure  he  does,  the 
position  of  any  individual  Member  of 
the  House  who  might  want  a  rollcall 
vote  on  a  bill.  The  bill,  being  suscep- 
tible under  other  circumstances  to  a 
rollcall  vote,  the  Member  might  lose  that 
right  as  a  Member  of  the  House  to  such 
vote  when  action  is  postponed  to  another 
day. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  would 
not  want  to  take  advantage  of  a  Mem- 
ber's fulfilling  a  religious  obligation,  who 
for  that  reason  could  not  be  here. 
Would  the  gentleman  want  to  do  that? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Not  at  all. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  this  discus- 
sion. I  have  no  desire  to  argue  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  but  I  won- 
der why  there  must  be  a  schedule  of 
business  if  we  are  going  to  observe  reli- 
gious holidays  or  any  other  holidays. 
Why  should  we  schedule  business  of  a 
serious  nature  at  that  time? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
to  yield  further  for  a  brief  statement. 
Thus  is  the  first  time  this  year  we  have 
requested  that  rollcalls  be  put  over. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  understand. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Second,  we  are  trying 
to  enable  Members  to  observe  the  reli- 
gious holidays  without  interfering  with 
our  attempt  to  reach  an  adjournment 
date  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  go  along  with  the 
gentleman  once  more,  and  let  us  see  how 
it  works  out. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.   I  appreciate  that. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
continue,  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  looking  down  the  road  a  little 
way,  if  he  can  say  anything  about  the 
following  week  Is  it  anticipated  there 
will  be  called  up  the  minimum  wage  bill 
on  the  following  Monday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  cannot  answer  the 
gentleman, 

Mr.  ARENDS.    With  the  completion  of 
this    calendar    we    shall    have    about 
reached    the    bottom    of    the    barrel 
Every  barrel  has  a  bottom. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  are  certainly  well 
on  the  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  barreL 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Tuesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR   WEDNESDAY    BUSINESS 
DISPENSED  WITH 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  may 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  BRIGHT  SPOT  ON  THE  HORIZON 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
having  our  troubles  in  Latin  America. 
The  impression  that  we  are  once  again 
reverting  to  the  early  20th  century  role 
of  the  colossus  of  the  North,  or  to  use 
a  more  current  expression  "Mr.  Big",  has 
been  gaining  ground,  particularly  be- 
cause of  the  adoption  by  this  House  of 
House  Resolution  560.  I  hope  that  steps 
will  be  taken  shortly  to  correct  the  un- 
fortunate impression  created  by  that 
resolution. 


However,  there  is  one  bright  spot  on 
the  horizon,  insofar  as  our  relations 
with  Latin  America  are  concerned,  and 
that  bright  spot  is  the  President's  states- 
manlike handling  of  the  negotiations 
with  Panama. 

Colonialism  is  a  dirty  word  in  the 
world  these  days.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  term  has  been  applied  over  the 
years  in  Latin  America  to  our  role  in 
Panama  and  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

From  my  father,  the  late  Senator 
Hiram  Bingham,  of  Connecticut,  who 
was  a  great  expert  on  Latin  America,  I 
learned  something  of  the  sensitivity  of 
Latin  Americans  to  any  suggestion  that 
the  inter-American  system  was  not  a 
true  partnership,  but  a  system  of  satel- 
lites dominated  by  one  great  power.  Al- 
though I  certainly  do  not  pretend  to  be 
an  expert  myself,  I  have  learned  more 
about  this  sensitivity  in  my  visits  to  al- 
most all  the  Latin  American  countries 
and  in  dealing  with  Latin  American  dele- 
gates at  the  United  Nations  and  other 
international  conferences. 

If  we  are  to  build  and  preserve  the 
friendship  of  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors, we  cannot  overlook  this  sensitivity. 
The  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  our  exist- 
ing treaty  with  Panama  have  become  a 
hated  symbol  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica of  a  one-sided  relationship.  That  is 
why  I  believe  the  President  deserves  our 
strong  support  in  carrying  through  these 
delicate  negotiations  with  Panama  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

From  the  crisis  of  January  1964  to  the 
present,  the  President's  handling  of  our 
delicate  and  critical  problems  with  Pan- 
ama has  been  marked  by  courage,  fore- 
sight, and  statesmanship. 

Our  relationship  with  Panama  has  al- 
ways been  uniquely  close.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  recent  years  this  relationship 
has  been  marred  h^  violent  confiict  stem- 
ming from  Panamanian  dissatisfaction 
over  the  treaty  arrangements  which  gov- 
ern the  operation  of  the  canal  and  the 
Canal  Zone.  The  present  canal  treaty 
negotiations  represent  an  effort  by  both 
nations  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  con- 
flict between  them  and  to  eliminate  the 
threat  posed  by  this  conflict  to  the  eflB- 
cient  operation  of  the  canal. 

So  much  of  our  attention  in  foreign 
relations  is  focused  on  emergencies  these 
days  that  it  is  refreshing  to  learn  of  a 
great  constructive  achievement:  the 
joint  announcement  just  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  of  Panama  that  our  two  coun- 
tries will  share  in  the  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  This  announcement 
should  demonstrate  that  a  big  country 
and  a  small  country  can  work  together 
effectively  in  partnership  and  that  treaty 
arrangements  can  be  negotiated  that  will 
respond  to  the  differing  needs  of  both 
countries. 

The  United  States  and  many  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  interested  in  the 
economy  and  speed  of  moving  vessels 
and  cargo  from  one  ocean  to  the  other — 
in  other  words,  in  the  effective  operation 
vital  parts  of  the  economy  of  Panama, 
shares  this  interest  wholeheartedly  as 
the  host  country  where  the  canal  has 
been  operated  efficiently  for  over  50 
years.    But  the  canal  and  the  commer- 


cial and  defense  activity  that  accom- 
panies its  operation  have  been  and  are 
vital  parts  of  the  economy  of  Panama. 
Therefore,  it  is  logical  and  right  that 
Panama  should  share  in  the  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  the  canal  and 
that  the  activities  of  all  kinds  related  to 
this  operation  should  be  more  integrated 
than  they  have  been  in  the  life  of  the 
Panamanian  commimity. 

The  U.S.  citizens  and  Panamanian 
citizens  and  a  few  of  other  nationalities 
are  providing  efficient,  dependable,  and 
skillful  services  in  the  operation  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is  re- 
assiu-ing  to  them  and  to  us  that  the  two 
Presidents,  in  issuing  their  annoimce- 
ment.  have  given  recognition  to  the  im- 
portant responsibilities  of  both  countries 
to  safeguard  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  employees  of  all  nationalities.  We 
hope  that  the  new  kind  of  partnership 
between  Panama  and  the  United  States 
will  prove  to  be  as  fruitful  for  all  the 
employees  as  it  will  be  for  the  two  na- 
tions. 

As  the  President  clearly  stated  on  De- 
cember 18,  1964.  the  United  States  is 
willing  to  do  all  possible  to  recognize 
Panama's  just  aspirations,  but  we  must 
also  continue  to  discharge  our  responsi- 
bility to  the  world  to  guarantee  the  con- 
tinued availability  of  an  interoceanic 
canal  open  to  the  ships  of  all  nations.  It 
is  most  encouraging  to  note  from  the 
contents  of  the  recent  joint  United 
States-Panamanian  statement  on  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  that  Panama 
is  equally  aware  of  its  responsibility  to 
cooperate  in  providing  an  efficiently  run 
and  adequately  defended  international 
waterway  for  the  use  of  world  commerce. 
I  applaud  the  progress  which  has  al- 
ready been  made  in  these  vital  negotia- 
tions and  express  my  hope  that  they  can 
rapidly  be  brought  to  a  mutually  satis- 
factory conclusion. 


CXI- 
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SUGAR  LOOT  TO  HAITI'S  DICTATOR 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sugar  bill  as  presently  drafted  will 
give  Haiti's  dictator.  Dr.  Francois 
Duvalier,  access  to  over  $10  million 
in  loot. 

Haiti's  sugar  lobbyist,  a  New  Yorker 
who  heads  the  Haytian-American  Sugar 
Co.,  is  not  properly  registered  with  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department  as  required  by 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act. 

For  some  unaccountable  reason  the 
House  Agricultural  Committee  increased 
the  already  too-generous  U.S.  sugar 
quota  allotted  to  Duvalier 's  regime. 

Haiti,  an  unhappy  land  ruled  by  the 
worst  tyrant  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
gets  a  big  slice  of  the  sugar  pie. 

This  fact  alone  raises  serious  question 
about  the  sugar  bill  which  comes  to  the 
House  floor  next  week. 

Haiti's  dictator  stays  In  power  by 
means  of  a  continuing  reign  of  terror. 
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His  regime  is  as  notorious  for  graft  as 
it  is  for  brutality.  It  is  beyond  belief 
that  the  huge  profits  in  U.S.  sugar  quotas 
have  escaped  his  notice.  To  siphon 
them  off,  he  needs  to  deal  with  only  one 
company.  Haiti's  sugar  industry  is  vir- 
tually a  monopoly,  controlled  by  the 
Haytian-American  Sugar  Co..  with  of- 
fices in  New  York. 

In  its  present  form,  the  sugar  bill  will 
hand  Duvalier's  regime  an  annual  quota 
of  28.782  tons — guaranteed  for  5  years. 
The  U.S.  sugar  market  brings  nearly 
three  times  the  world  price,  and  at  pres- 
ent prices,  the  proposed  quota  carries  a 
5-year  premium  value  of  $10,053,700. 

,  Assimiing  the  Haytian-American 
Sugar  Co.,  can  at  least  break  even  at  the 
world  price  of  sugar,  the  premium  value 
is  pure  profit. 

To  what  extent  will  the  $10,053,700  fi- 
nance Duvalier's  bloodbath?  How  will 
the  loot  be  divided  up?  Will  any  of  it 
filter  down  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  Hai- 
tian in  the  canefields?  Why  did  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  vote  to 
increase  Haiti's  quota  50  percent  higher 
than  the  level  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration? 

The  American  consumers  are  footing 
the  entire  cost  of  this  handout  to  Du- 
valier's regime,  and  they  are  entitled  to 
a  full  explanation. 

Another  unexplained  aspect  of  the 
Haiti  quota  is  the  role  of  John  F.  P.  Clark 
as  lobbyist.  Although  he  is  not  regis- 
tered under  the  Foreign  Agents  Registra- 
tion Act  at  the  Justice  Department.  Clark 
presented  a  statement  to  the  House  Com- 
m-ttee  on  Agriculture — hearings,  page 
362 — in  which  he  identified  himself  as 
chairman  of  the  Haytian-American 
Suiar  Co..  S.A..  and  purported  to  speak 
for  the  entire  sugar  industry  of  Haiti. 

The  Justice  Department  is  trying  to 
locate  Clark  to  determine  whether  he  was 
lobbying  for  Haiti  sugar  interests,  and  if 
so.  why  he  did  not  comply  with  the  law 
wh'ch  requires  that  all  foreign  agents 
rerrj'-ter.  file  compensation  atrepments, 
and  give  details  every  6  months  as  to 
income  and  expenditures. 

The  high-profit  of  U.S.  sugar  business 
is  evident  in  the  subsistence  living  con- 
ditions of  Haitian  canefield  workers. 
Hpit'  is  so  tieht'y  controlled  thnt  no 
accurate  agricultural  waee  figures  are 
available.  Wages  In  neighboring  central 
American  sugar-producing  areas  were 
estimated  in  1961  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  to  range  from  7  to  30  cents  an 
hour.  Haiti  is  undoubtedly  on  the  low 
end.  Hourlv  vaec?  for  .miar  workrrs  in 
the  United  States,  by  comparison,  range 
from  SI. 25  to  S3. 

D  ivalier's  people  have  a  life  expect- 
ancy of  about  35  years,  average  about  $80 
income  per  year.  Illiteracy  is  about  90 
percent. 

Instead  of  going  to  better  the  lot  of 
DuvaMrr's  oppressed  people,  the  U.S. 
sugar  loot  is  more  likely  to  wind  up  in  the 
dictator's  Swiss  bank  account.  In  1963 
a  former  associate  estimated  that  Du- 
valier  had  already  pi'.ed  up  over  $1.5  mil- 
lion in  bank  accounts  abroad. 

He  keeps  control  through  his  dread  se- 
cret police,  the  Ton  Ton  Macoutes.  Last 
year  the  nerr'y  nude  body  of  a  rebel 
leader  was  dumped  on  a  downtown  cor- 


ner and  left  for  a  day  and  a  half  as  a 
grim  reminder  to  Duvalier's  foes.  A 
prison  for  political  prisoners  reportedly 
has  ceUs  about  3  by  5  feet  in  size.  The 
dictator  reportedly  cools  off  his  critics  by 
compressing  several  of  them  into  each 
cell,  sometimes  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

Until  June  29,  1964,  Haytian  sugar  in- 
terests were  represented  by  Richard  C. 
O'Hare  and  James  H.  Rowe,  Jr..  accord- 
ing to  information  filed  at  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Section.  Justice  De- 
partment. Rowe  is  associated  with  the 
firm  of  Corcoran,  Foley.  Youngman  & 
Rowe,  Washington,  D.C. 


PANAMA  SELLOUT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  apropos 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Bingham],  apparently  any 
surrender,  any  appeasement,  any  inter- 
national accommodation  is  to  be  ap- 
plauded these  days  by  some  people.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  proposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent which  would  be  tantamount  to  giv- 
ing the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Panama- 
nians on  the  basis  of  threats,  demonstra- 
tions, and  glorified  blackmail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  is  unquestioned  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  it  be  maintained  for  the 
proper  operation  of  that  vital  waterway. 

Tlie  proposal  of  President  Johnson  is 
shocking.  It  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  American  people;  it  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  world  commerce,  and  it  Is 
a  direct  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 


NIGERIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  African  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
for  myself,  for  all  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  I  extend  warm  congrat- 
ulations to  President  Nramdi  Azikiwe,  to 
the  able  Charge  d'Affaires  Godwin  A. 
Onyegbula,  and  to  all  the  people  of  the 
great  country  of  Nigeria  on  this,  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  its  independence.  Dur- 
ing my  visits  to  Nigeria  I  have  been  fas- 
cinated by  the  charm  of  the  people,  the 
tremendous  drive  for  progress  that 
everywhere  is  manifest,  the  political 
maturity  of  the  statesmen  in  every  post 
of  government.  Ahead  for  Nigeria  is  a 
future  of  transcending  brilliancy. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  fifth  anni- 
versary of  Nigeria's  existence  as  an  in- 
dependent and  united  nation  surely  all 


Americans  can  add  a  special  warmth  to 
our  congratulations  and  best  wishes. 

Early  this  year  a  Lagos  newspaper 
congratulated  the  men  and  women  of 
Nigeria  as  being  "a  people  who  have 
perfected  the  art  of  walking  to  the  brink 
of  disaster  and  pulling  back  just  in 
time."  There  is  more  than  a  grain  of 
truth  in  this  wry  compliment.  We 
Americans,  who  have  also  chosen  to 
govern  ourselves  within  the  conceptual 
forms  of  federal  democracy,  have  ample 
reason  to  know  how  painful  the  com- 
promises and  how  serious  the  problems 
of  state's  rights  and  territorial  repre- 
sentation can  be.  We  understand  veiy 
well  the  grave  nature  of  this  spring's 
crisis  in  Nigeria  and  can  fully  appre- 
ciate the  mature  statesmanship  mani- 
fested by  all  parties  in  its  solution. 

Nigerians  have  much  to  be  proud  of 
in  the  accomplishments  of  their  fifth 
year.  The  young  oil  industry  has  shown 
rapid  growth  and  is  making  very  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  the  national 
foreign  exchange  reserves  so  necessary 
in  reaching  the  6-year  economic  expan- 
sion goals  drawn  up  in  1962.  A  brand- 
new  natural  gas  industry  is  steadily  pro- 
viding an  inexpensive  source  of  energy 
for  powerplants  and  mills  for  more  and 
more  of  eastern  Nigeria.  And  in  the 
north  and  great  Kainji  dam  complex, 
with  its  modern  town  of  New  Bussa,  is 
rising  to  provide  irrigation,  electricity. 
a  fishing  industry,  and  Improved  com- 
mercial navigation  on  the  upper  Niger. 
New  roads  and  schools  have  been  built 
and  an  ambitious,  low-cost  housing 
project  undertaken.  Furthermore,  Ni- 
gerians can  take  a  justifiable  pride  in 
the  valuable  contributions  made  by  their 
nation  to  the  deliberations  and  opera- 
tions of  the  United  Nations. 

As  with  all  nations,  young  and  old. 
Nigeria  has  its  problems  nagging  for 
solutions.  Further  constitutional  evo- 
lution may  lie  in  prospect,  and  this  is 
seldom  an  easy  matter.  Localism  and 
regionalism  still  have  sufficient  strength 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  compete 
with  the  brdader  appeals  of  the  nation 
and  of  a  national  identity.  Existing 
foreign  exchange  reserves  are  seldom 
suflBcient  for  nations  bent  upon  rapid 
economic  growth.  But  a  fine  first  half- 
decade's  work  has  been  done;  an  ad- 
mirable record  of  realistic  problem- 
solving  has  been  established.  If  the 
past  is  any  index  of  the  future,  Nigeria's 
next  decade  should  be  one  of  solid  and 
accelerat-ng  progress.  Certainly  that  is 
our  heartfelt  v;ish. 


October  1,  1965 
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GUINEAS  7  YEARS  OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow,  on  October  2,  Guinea  cele- 
brates 7  years  of  independence  and  I  take 
this  opportunity  warmly  to  congratulate 
this  young  nation  on  her  accomplish- 


ments. To  President  Ahmed  S6kou 
Toure  and  popular  Ambassador  Karim 
Bangoura  go  my  sincere  good  wishes  and 
my  greetings  on  this  happy  day. 

Because  of  Guinea's  varied  geographi- 
cal regions,  her  economy  is  relatively 
diversified.  Secondary  industry  has 
been  growing  in  the  Conakry  region  since 
World  War  II  and  a  good  beginning  has 
been  made  in  the  development  of  hydro- 
electric power.  The  Konkoure  River 
project,  for  example,  will  create  hydro- 
electric power  to  be  used  in  treating 
bauxite. 

Guinea  has  encouraged  the  role  of 
foreign  investment  in  her  development. 
According  to  United  Nations  estimates, 
Guinea's  Gross  National  Product  in- 
creased by  $12  million  between  1960  and 
1961  alone. 

Social  development  has  been  con- 
sidered essential  by  the  Guineans.  The 
Guinean  army  is  used  to  build  roads  and 
to  open  new  lands  for  people  in  remote 
areas.  The  government  has  established 
a  social  security  system  for  wc-kers  and 
older  persons.  Free  medica  care  is 
available  for  pregnant  mother.-  and  in- 
fants. Yellow  fever  and  smallpox  have 
been  brought  under  effective  control  by 
large-scale  vaccination  campaigns. 
Many  different  types  of  projects  are  co- 
ordinated under  the  government's 
human  investment  program.  Under 
this  plan  the  people  themselves  con- 
tribute 20  days  of  labor  per  year  to  com- 
munity projects. 

The  Guineans  place  great  emphasis  on 
the  improvement  of  education.  In  1961 
about  25  percent  of  the  national  budget 
was  spent  on  the  development  of  educa- 
tional facilities.  The  high  priority  given 
to  education  has  continued  since  that 
date.  The  French  educational  structure 
and  its  traditional  degrees  have  been  re- 
tained, but  important  changes  in  con- 
tent have  been  introduced  to  adapt  the 
curriculum  to  local  needs  and  to  aid  in 
the  building  and  unification  of  the 
Guinean  nation.  African  history  and 
geography,  for  example,  are  important 
subjects.  New  schools  have  been  orga- 
nized to  provide  training  in  nursing,  mid- 
wifery, social  work,  mining,  and  agricul- 
ture. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  Guinean  political  system  is  the  vil- 
lage council.  Each  village  has  a  council 
of  from  5  to  15  members  elected  for  5- 
year  terms  by  universal  suffrage.  The 
man  who  receives  the  most  votes  be- 
comes the  mayor  or  chief.  Regional  gov- 
ernment is  also  developing.  Municipali- 
ties have  elected  councils  and  mayors. 
At  the  head  of  the  national  government 
is  the  President,  elected  for  a  term  of  7 
years.  He  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet,  mem- 
bers of  which  are  debarred  from  mem- 
bership in  the  National  Assembly,  al- 
though they  may  attend  and  speak  at  its 
meetings. 

Guinea  was  admitted  to  United  Na- 
tions membership  shortly  after  inde- 
pendence and  is  a  member  of  many  of 
the  specialized  agencies.  She  has  played 
a  leading  role  in  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
African  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
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for  me  to  congratulate  Guinea  on  her 
independence  day.  Congressman  Wil- 
liam T.  Murphy  and  I  were  privileged  to 
meet  and  to  converse  at  length  and  in 
depth  with  President  S6kou  Toure  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  Chicago  some 
years  ago  and  we  have  followed  with  in- 
terest his  career  of  national  accomplish- 
ment for  his  country  and  her  people. 


LAMAR  CAUDLE 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
was  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of 
the  Judiciary  to  investigate  the  Justice 
Department  in  1952,  our  subcommittee 
spent  approximately  10  months  hearing 
witnesses  in  connection  with  the  Lamar 
Caudle  case.  The  following  is  a  quote 
from  the  final  report  signed  by  six  of 
seven  members  of  that  subcommittee : 

Every  member  of  the  subcommittee  and 
its  stafif  who  observed  Caudle  and  listened 
to  his  testimony  over  a  long  period  shares 
in  the  opinion  that  he  is  an  honorably  moti- 
vated man.  This  does  not  rule  out  his 
shortcomings;  he  was  weak,  and  the  naive 
code  of  a  country  lawyer  did  not  serve  him 
well  in  the  corrupting  sophistication  of  the 
Washington  he  knew;  he  made  errors  of 
Judgment,  some  of  which  played  their  part 
in  destroying  public  confidence  in  the  Gov- 
ernment he  served;  and  he  swallowed  more 
in  the  name  of  personal  loyalty  than  any 
man  should  stomach.  But  Caudle  never 
sold  himself  for  riches  or  for  power.  If,  in- 
deed, he  so  much  as  skirted  the  edge's  of 
venality  and  corruption,  he  did  more  soul- 
searching  about  it  than  many  of  his  associ- 
ates who  have  emerged  with  unscathed  rep- 
utations. And  in  every  instance  where  the 
choice  was  clearly  black  or  white,  Caudle's 
choice  appears  to  have  been  Impeccably 
correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  this  is  the 
best  article  that  Mr.  Pearson  has  ever 
written— and  he  has  helped  to  give  a 
most  deserving  person  a  decent  "break." 
It  is  too  bad  that  other  columnists  have 
not  followed  suit.  Lamar  Caudle  is  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school.  I  admire 
and  respect  him  because  I  know  that  he 
is  basically  honest  and  that  he  is  the  vic- 
tim of  circumstances.  With  all  of  the 
heartaches  and  pain  that  he  has  been 
forced  to  suffer— all  of  the  humiliation 
that  he  was  forced  to  accept — he  never 
became  bitter.  He  still  has  faith  in  all 
mankind.  So  ends  a  sad  chapter  of  life 
in  Washington  that  began  in  the  1940's. 
Catjdle — The  Modern  Dretfus 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Washington. — After  Lamar  Caudle,  former 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  was  incarcerated 
in  the  Federal  penitentiary  at  Tallahassee, 
Fla..  in  the  Dreyfus  case  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration.  Mrs.  Caudle  went  from  her 
home  in  North  Carolina  to  see  him. 

"I  tried  to  be  as  gay  as  I  could,"  Lamar 
told  me  afterward.  "I  cracked  Jokes  and  tried 
not  to  let  her  know  that  I  was  hurt  and 
humilated.  But  I  could  see  how  shocked  she 
was  to  see  me  in  a  place  like  that. 

"And  afterward,  every  time  she  came  to 
■ee  me  I  could  see  her  just  getting  thinner 


and  thinner.  Just  wasting  away.  She  had 
kept  the  family  together  during  all  that 
time.  She  had  scraped  and  economized  and 
sold  some  of  the  family  property  to  pay  my 
legal  bills.  She  had  sat  with  me  out  In  St 
Louis  through  the  long  trial.  Then  I  went 
off  to  Tallahassee. 

"She  waited  till  I  got  out,  all  the  time 
getting  thinner.    And  then  she  died." 

PARDONED  BY   JOHNSON 

Last  week  Lamar  called  me  again  He  was 
at  his  home  in  Wadesboro,  N.C.  And  this 
time  his  voice  was  resonant  and  gay.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had  Just  given  him  a  pardon. 

"If  you  get  to-heaven  before  I  do."  he  said, 
"please  do  a  little  lobbying  for  me.  I  think 
I've  got  one  foot  In  the  door,  thanks  to 
Lyndon  Johnson,  and  maybe  you  can  get  me 
in  the  rest  of  the  way." 

A  good  many  years  have  passed — almost  18 
to  be  exact — since  the  day  1  first  went  to  see 
Lamar  Caudle,  then  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral In  charge  of  taxes,  regarding  the  case  of 
Irving  Sachs,  the  St.  Louis  shoe  manufac- 
turer. It  was  the  tax  fraud  case  which  was 
to  bring  deep  tragedy  to  his  life. 

Since  the  case  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
criminal  prosecutions  brought  by  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  the  story  may  be 
worth  reviewing  now. 

Caudle  was  quite  frank  In  telling  me  18 
years  ago  that  he  had  received  pressure  to 
settle  the  case.  The  pressure.  It  was  revealed 
later,  had  been  In  the  form  of  telephone  calls 
from  Matt  Connelly,  Harry  Truman's  ap- 
pointment secretary.  Later  it  developed  that 
Connelly  had  received  two  suits  of  clothes 
and  a  topcoat  from  Sachs. 

Caudle  received  nothing.  When  the  case 
came  up  for  trial.  Sachs  pleaded  guilty,  which 
certainly  Indicated  there  had  been  no  settle- 
ment as  far  as  Caudle  was  concerned.  U.S. 
Judge  Roy  Harper  gave  him  a  $40,000  fine 
and  a  suspended  sentence. 

FUIED   BT    TRUMAN 

Those  were  the  days  when  Harry  Truman 
didn't  like  me.  One  day  Caudle  was  lunch- 
ing at  my  home  when  he  got  a  phone  call 
that  the  President  had  accepted  his  resigna- 
tion. Truman  was  like  that.  He  could  be 
extremely  loyal  as  he  was  to  Connelly,  but  he 
could  shoot  from  the  hip  If  he  thought  some- 
one was  crossing  him. 

Later,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  campaigned 
against  the  Democrats  with  the  slogan  of 
"Communism,  Corruption,  and  Korea,"  and 
after  his  election  faced  the  problem  of  prov- 
ing corruption. 

A  grand  Jury  Indicted  Connelly,  and  In 
order  to  prove  a  conspiracy,  threw  Lamar 
Caudle  Into  the  Indictment  too.  The  charge 
against  him  was  that  he  had  "denied  the 
Government  his  best  services." 

Before  the  trial  was  over,  the  judge,  Rubey 
Hulen,  of  the  U.S.  district  court,  shot  and 
killed  himself.  I  went  out  to  St.  Louis  to 
interview  Dr.  James  N.  Haddock,  who  had 
Judge  Hulen  under  psychiatric  care.  He  said 
that  during  the  trial  he  had  given  him  heavy 
doses  of  paraldehyde,  a  hypnotic,  to  keep  his 
nerves  steady.  He  said  that  the  trial  had 
depressed  Hulen,  that  he  should  not  have 
been  sitting. 

SUBSTPrUTE   SENT   IN 

Ordinarily,  the  suicide  Qt  a  sitting  Judge 
would  have  been  grounds  for  a  mistrial. 
However,  since  the  judge  was  not  alive,  he 
could  not  rule.  The  Justice  Department 
ruled,  and  It  decreed  that  the  case  should 
proceed.  The  Jury  had  brought  In  a  verdict 
of  guilty  and  a  new  Judge  was  appointed  to 
read  the  evidence  and  pronounce  sentence. 

The  procedure  was  unusual.  However,  the 
Elsenhower  administration  had  to  prove  Its 
campaign  slogan  of  corruption.  And  this 
case  Involved  the  secretary  to  Harry  Trvunan. 
The  trial  proceeded.  Caudle  and  ConneUy 
were  sent  to  Jail. 
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Later  It  was  revealed  that  Sherman  Adams, 
a  more  Important  assistant  to  Elsenhower 
than  Connelly  was  to  Truman,  had  received 
several  suits  of  clothes,  a  vicuna  coat,  rugs, 
hotel  entertainment,  and  many  cases  of 
scotch  from  Bernard  Goldflne.  for  whom 
Adams  had  Intervened  at  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  a  criminal  case. 

Adams  resigned  but  was  never  prosecuted. 
I.amar  Caudie,  who  received  nothing,  re- 
mained in  Jail,  lost  his  wife  and  suffered 
paralyzing  financial  losses.  President  Ken- 
nedy pardoned  Matt  Connelly  5  years  ago  at 
the  request  of  President  Truman.  But  no 
request  came  from  Truman  to  pardon  Caudle. 

Last  week,  however,  President  Johnson 
helped  to  rectify  one  of  the  greatest  wrongs 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
niis-sed.  by  a  fraction  of  a  second,  rollcall 
No.  350.  First.  I  v.ish  to  say  that  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  the  rollcall.  I  was 
detained  in  my  office  in  a  conference  with 
Senator  Hart,  at  which  we  were  discuss- 
ing matters  of  some  great  importance  to 
the  State  of  Michigan  and  to  my  district. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  DESERVE 
PAY  RAISE 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10281. 
with  one  exception,  the  pay  raise  for 
Members  of  Congress.  In  my  opinion  it 
is  one  of  the  most  equitable  bills  to  be 
considered  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  think  that  it  is  certainly  not  an 
adequate  increase,  but  one  that  is  ac- 
ceptable to  all  parties.  This  bill,  how- 
ever, is  a  step  forward,  and  helps  meet 
our  responsibility  to  the  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  cost  of  living  in  this  country  is 
going  up  almost  each  month,  and  with 
each  passing  day  it  is  diflScult  for  many 
of  our  Federal  employees  to  meet  their 
day-to-day  obligations.  By  and  large 
the  employees  are  dedicated,  and  repre- 
sent the  Federal  Government  wherever 
they  may  be  assigned.  They  should  be 
paid  an  adequate  living  in  order  that 
they  can  live  in  dignity  and  comfort  with 
their  neighbors. 

To  me  the  postal  workers  are  perhaps 
the  greatest  good  will  ambassadors  the 
Government  has.  They  come  in  contact 
with  more  people  p>erhaps  than  any  oth- 
er Government  employees.  The  postal 
employes,  and  all  other  employees,  have 
been  giving  a  days  work,  their  full  share, 
and  now  it  is  time  we  were  meeting  our 
own  responsibility.  I  have  not  had  one 
letter  or  communication  in  opposition  to 
this  bill.  I  rise,  my  colleagues,  to  sup- 
port it.  with  one  exception.  The  one  ex- 
ception is  the  pay  raise  for  Members  of 
Congress.  I  shall  vote  to  delete  this  sec- 
tion, and  I  hope  in  all  fairness  to  those 
concerned,  that  it  is  omitted. 


NO  SPECIAL  WISDOM  AT  FEDERAL 
LEVEL 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  fMr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
ftom  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Great  Society's  drive  to  extend  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  more  and  more 
areas  traditionally  reserved  to  the  States, 
the  communities,  and,  indeed,  to  the  in- 
dividual citizen,  is  arousing  misgivings 
and  concern  across  the  country.  An  ex- 
cellent editorial  on  this  question  as  it 
applies  to  education  appeared  in  the  Con- 
cord Monitor.  September  24.  As  its  take- 
off point,  it  uses  a  quotation  attributed 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Thompson  1  to  the  effect  that  it  is  pref- 
erable to  have  a — presumably  higher 
caliber — Federal  education  agency  mak- 
ing the  decisions  in  this  field  than  to  ac- 
cept the  decisions  of  some  local  school 
boards.  The  Monitor,  quite  correctly,  in 
my  view,  points  out  that  while  this  might 
be  true  in  individual  cases,  a  wrong  de- 
cision at  the  local  level  affects  only  one 
community  but  a  wrong  decision  at  the 
Federal  level  affects  the  entire  Nation. 
This  is  an  excellent  point.  I  also  chal- 
lenge the  notion  that  a  Federal  agency 
is  necessarily  a  quality  agency.  People 
are  people  everywhere.  Residence  in 
Washington  confers  no  special  wisdom. 
A  high  official  title  with  broad  accom- 
panying powers  carries  no  special  gift  of 
insight.  Indeed,  the  breadth,  complexity, 
and  scale  of  problems  at  the  Washington 
level  would  seem  to  me  to  have  the  op- 
posite effect  in  certain  ways.  The  prob- 
lems are  so  broad  at  the  Federal  level 
that  no  one  administrator  can  hope  to 
grasp  them  all  and  deal  with  them  efiB- 
ciently  and  wisely  in  evei-y  detail. 

I  commend  the  Monitor  for  its  own  in- 
sight and  commend  the  editorial  to  my 
colleagues. 


a  stereotyped  pattern  nationally  and  stifles 
the  freedom  which  should  ever  be  present  in 
education. 

Moreover,  a  nation.\lly  directed  and  con- 
trolled educational  system  is  made  to  order 
for  political  abuses  of  all  sorts.  Patronage 
Is  only  one  possibility.  The  greatest  danger 
is  that  an  unscrupulous  Federal  administra- 
llon  would  have  the  ready-made  machinery 
through  which  to  attempt  to  mold  the  minds 
of  the  young  people  of  America  to  serve 
selfish  ends. 

Already,  as  an  ever  larger  perccnt?.ge  of 
those  who  are  being  form-illy  educated  at- 
tend publicly  financed  educational  institu- 
tions ratlier  than  private  schools,  public  con- 
trols are  tending  to  create  the  semblance  of 
a  national  educational  system  as  numerous 
standardo  are  more  and  more  widely  foiced 
upon  local  scliool  systsnas  and  boards  by 
State  laws,  which  have  tended  to  follow  a 
consensus  over  a  period  of  time. 

The  Federal  Establishment  Is  already  pretty 
well  launched  in  the  business  of  public  edu- 
cation. Its  spending  for  education  climbs 
annually,  and  its  uifluence,  exerted  through 
the  conditions  attached  to  its  grants,  in- 
creases at  an  even  faster  rate. 

Thus  the  freedoms  so  highly  desirable  if 
education  is  not  to  become  sterile  are  being 
nibbled  away  by  the  application  of  mass 
production  methods  to  something  that  must 
forever  be  kept  individual,  lest  it  no  longer 
be  education,  but  merely  training,  or  worse. 
merely  the  promulgation  of  propaganda. 


[Prom   the   Concord    (NB.)    Dailv   Monitor. 
Sept.  24, 1965! 

Must  We  All  Be  Like  L.B.J. ? 

•I  am  no  more  afraid  of  the  Judgment  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  leld  of  edu- 
cation— I  am  less  afraid  of  it  than  I  am  of 
the  judgment  of  some  of  the  locally  elected 
school  boards  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  education  programs." 

This  is  typical  of  some  of  the  sounds 
beinET  made  by  exponents  of  the  Great  Soci- 
ety who  think  all  problems  can  be  solved  by 
W.\shlngton.  Representative  Fr.ank  Thomp- 
so.v.  Democrat  of  New  Jersey,  was  its  author. 

When  the  Federal  Government  gets  into 
the  business  of  building  highways  across  the 
country  no  particular  principles  are  involved. 
But  when  the  Federal  Government  gets  Into 
edtication.  which  Is  concerned  with  the 
minds  of  men.  grave  dangers  are  involved. 

A  local  school  board  may  make  mistakes, 
but  only  one  community  Is  affected.  A  State 
school  board  may  make  mistakes,  but  only 
1  of  50  States  is  affected.  But  once  the 
Federal  Establishment  takes  over  education 
on  a  national  scale,  a  mistake  would  affect 
the  whole  coxmtry. 

Even  if  a  federally  established  policy  or 
practice  is  not  a  mlslytke,  it  does  establish 
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NOT  EVERYONE  IS  POOLED 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Concord  Monitor 
provides  another  footnote  to  the  apple 
harvest,  foreign  labor  controversy  in  my 
State.  The  writer,  with  eminent  com- 
monsense.  also  ridicules  the  practice  of 
giving  Senators  and  Representatives  of 
the  majority  party  first  crack  at  making 
public  announcements  of  administrative 
actions  with  which,  usually,  they  have 
had  nothing  to  do  and  often  were  not 
even  aware  of.  This  goes  on  under  every 
administration.  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic. I  freely  admit,  but  I  have  always 
thought  it  absurd  and  compliment  the 
Monitor.  The  editorial,  which  I  submit 
at  this  point  In  the  Record,  clearly  shows 
that  the  frantic,  thoughtless  switching 
and  shifting  over  the  apple  harvest  sit- 
uation is  not  fooling  everybody.  Nor  is 
the  general  practice  of  feeding  adminis- 
tration news  through  congressional 
offices. 


(From  the  Concord  Dally  Monitor  and  New 
Hampshire  Patriot,  Sept.  10,  1965] 

A  Blxte  Pencil  Can  Cttre  This 
Much  has  been  said  recently  about  the 
manipulations  whereby  Governor  King  and 
Senator  McIntyre  sought  to  make  it  appear 
that  through  their  Influence  New  Hampshire 
was  allowed  to  import  some  Canadian  apple 
pickers. 

Senator  Cotton,  a  Republican,  had  an- 
nounced that  Secretary  Wlrtz  of  the  Labor 
Department  was  to  relax  his  ruling  that 
foreign  labor  could  not  be  Imported.    Wlien 


the  day  came  Wirtz  did  exactly  what  Cotton 
said  would  happen.  But  in  the  interim 
the  Labor  Department  at  first  denied  any 
decision  had  been  made  and  Governor  King 
flew  down  to  Washington  for  a  conference 
with  Wirtz. 

This  business  of  trying  to  make  political 
hay  by  letting  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
Governors  announce  actions  by  administra- 
tive departments  is  an  old  and  much  abused 
ploy.  We  doubt  the  public  is  much  fooled 
by  it,  yet  it  must  be,  or  the  politicians  think 
it  is,  or  the  practice  would  have  died  out 
long  ago. 

The  news  media  could  quickly  put  an 
end  to  the  practice  if  they  wo\ild.  They 
could  report  actions  by  departments  or  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  without  mention 
of  any  elective  ofHcials  except  when  the 
White  House  or  the  Congress  is  the  action 
agency.     All  it  takes  Is  a  blue  pencil. 

We  do  not  doubt  some  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  Governors  may  at  times  throw 
their  weight  around  with  the  result  that 
they  influence  administrative  decisions. 
But  under  law  the  responsibility  for  the 
decisions  still  rests  with  the  administrating 
officer,  be  he  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  or 
any  other  person  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  law. 

Currently  the  ridiculous  regularity  with 
which  administrative  actions  are  made  pub- 
lic by  New  Hampshire's  Democratic  Senator 
and  Representatives,  with  no  mention  of 
the  State's  Republican  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative,  is  obviously  childish. 

Congress  votes  an  appropriation  for  some 
purpose.  In  that  action  all  members  of  the 
New  Hampshire  delegation  participate  re- 
gardless of  party  politics.  How  they  vote 
is  of  interest  to  the  public  and  should  be 
reported.  But  when  the  agency  which  han- 
dles the  funds  figures  out  and  decides  Just 
how  much  of  the  appropriation  is  to  come 
to  New  Hampshire  and  what  for,  it  is  a 
department  action  and  nothing  else,  and 
should  be  reported  for  exactly  what  it  is 
and  not  be  announced  by  third  parties. 

We  don't  know  how  Senator  Cotton  stole 
a  publicity  march  on  his  Democratic  col- 
leagues In  the  apple  picker  controversy,  but 
well  bet  there's  still  a  hunt  on  by  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  for  the  traitor  who,  by 
his  advance  information  to  the  Senator, 
made  the  Democrats  look  pretty  silly.  This 
was  especially  so  as  to  Governor  King's  use- 
less emergency  Air  Guard  plane  flight  to 
Washington. 


A  CONSTITUTIONAL  LIMIT 

Mr.   HORTON.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  QUILLEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Tennessee's    leading    newspapers,     the 
Nashville  Banner,  carried  an   editorial 
yesterday,  September  30,  on  home  rule, 
which  I  thinli.  my  colleagues  and  the 
readers  of  the  Record  will  find  most  In- 
teresting.    I  Insert  it  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  for  their  information: 
HorrsE  Sustains  It:  On  District  of  Colum- 
bia Home  Rule,  a  Constitutional  Limit 
Home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia — 
a  Federal  city,  almost  literally  defined  as  such 
by   the    Constitution — was    rejected   yester- 
day by  the  same  Congress  that  has  virtually 
rubberstamped   every  other  legislative  con- 
trivance pushed  by  President  Johnson. 

To  all  Intents  and  purposes,  the  measure 
is  dead  for  this  session;  and  by  Representa- 


tive Carl  Albert's  Interpretation — speaking 
as  House  Democratic  leader — it  may  well  be 
beyond  resuscitation  for  next  year,  too. 

For  reasons  peculiar  to  Washington's  re- 
lationship as  fne  seat  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  legislation  should  stay  dead. 

That  is  no  reactionary  view,  as  charged  to 
opponents  of  the  change  proposed;  but  an 
adherence  to  the  elementary  concept  which 
moved  the  Founding  Fathers  to  vest  exclu- 
sive legislative  authority,  where  this  District 
is  concerned,  in  Congress.  While  that  pro- 
vision subsequently  was  modified  by  law,  it 
still  has  retained  the  feature  of  accountabil- 
ity there,  with  no  independent  municipal 
status  conferred. 

Indeed,  it  took  an  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution— the  23d— to  grant  the  balloting 
right,  in  presidential  elections,  to  citizens  of 
the  District.  Yet  no  such  avenue  was  pro- 
posed for  this  home  rule  alteration.  The 
method  attempted  was  clearly  a  bypass,  as 
discerned  by  concerned  Congressmen;  re- 
sisting it  on  exactly  that  ground. 

Other  factors  aside — and  they  are  both 
numerous  and  valid— this  sufficed  as  a  bar- 
rier to  pressurized  recklessness.  If  there  is 
any  city  in  the  United  States  that  should 
signify  and  symbolize  respect  for  the  consti- 
tutional structure  and  written  law.  It  should 
be  Washington.  Its  changing  estate  as  a 
burgeoning  metropolis  does  not  Justify  hap- 
hazard treatment  of  political  issues  Inci- 
dental to  that  growth. 

As  this  newspaper  has  observed,  it  is  more 
than  a  shade  peculiar  that  the  liberal  ele- 
ments should  be  busting  a  gusset  to  confer 
prerogatives  of  home  rule  upon  a  District 
constitutionally  deprived  of  them  while  at 
the  same  time  infringing  on  such  where  other 
communities  and  levels  of  government — In- 
cluding States — are  concerned. 

Thanks  to  Members  of  the  House  pos- 
sessed of  convictions  on  a  principle  as  clear- 
ly drawn  and  sharply  defined  as  language  can 
make  it,  the  attempted  emasculatlon-for- 
convenience  failed. 

The  Constitution  still  says  what  it  says 
on  the  point  challenged  by  this  reckless  by- 
pass maneuver,  and,  regardless  of  expedient 
rationalization  to  the  contrary,  a  majority 
both  in  and  out  of  Congress  obviously  believe 
it  means  what  It  means. 


PROMPT  HEARINGS  ON  SITE  OP 
JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  ARTS  CENTER 
DEMANDED  BY  70  PERCENT  LAND- 
SLIDE POLL  OF  CULTURAL  CON- 
SUMERS OF  THE  NATION'S  CAPI- 
TAL AND  ITS  VIRGINIA  AND 
MARYLAND  SUBURBS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  declare  my  Intention  of  Introducing 
the  joint  resolution  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  which  President  Johnson  pro- 
posed to  Congress  yesterday.  I  compli- 
ment the  President  for  his  statesmanship 
In  seeking  at  this  time  the  creation  of  a 
Permanent  Commission  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  to  oversee  the  development  of 
this  historic  roadway.  I  find  praise- 
worthy the  fact  that  the  Commission  will 
report  directly  to  the  President. 

Among  other  virtues.  It  should  be  able 
to  avoid  the  continuous  blunders  of  the 


sort  that  have  marked  the  planning  of 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts.  This  project  may  achieve 
the  status  it  should  have  by  becoming 
rightly  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
where  it  belongs,  along  the  famous  ave- 
nue now  to  be  designated  as  a  national 
historic  site. 

It  was  reliably  reported  in  the  Wash- 
ington press  in  December  1962,  that 
President  Kennedy,  in  consultation  with 
architects  of  the  temporary  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  Council,  gave  a  sym- 
pathetic ear  to  recommendations  to 
transfer  the  National  Cultuial  Center  to 
the  avenue.  Therefore  it  becomes  addi- 
tionally appropriate  that  the  renamed 
Center,  as  the  sole  authorized  memorial 
in  Washington  to  the  late  President, 
should  stand  on  oiir  great  inaugiiral 
boulevard,  along  which  he  passed  in  life 
and  in  death. 

All  of  this  relates  to  the  great  up- 
surge of  sentiment  that  has  bm-st  forth 
in  protest  against  the  Inaccessible  pres- 
ent site  by  the  Potomac.  The  protestants 
Include  civic  leaders  who  do  not  ordi- 
narily lend  their  names  to  controversies 
of  this  sort,  so  we  may  be  sure  that  their 
motives  are  lofty  and  their  purpose  is 
serious — such  as  the  Sufifragen  Bishop  of 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Washington,  the 
Rector  of  St.  John's  Church  in  George- 
town, the  leading  individual  patroness  of 
the  performing  arts  in  the  United  States, 
the  wife  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  first  vice  president  of  the 
Washington  Opera  Society,  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, and  political  chiefs  both  Republican 
and  Democratic 

And  now  they  may  be  sure  that  their 
views— and  the  views  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Washington  Post  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Federation  of  Citizens 
Associations  among  others — are  backed 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  potential 
audiences  that  the  Center  is  supposed 
to  serve.  I  am  offering  the  proof  to 
Congress  today,  as  I  promised  I  would 
in  my  statement  of  September  7.  At 
that  time  I  proposed  the  first,  and  cer- 
tainly long  overdue,  survey  of  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  consumers  of  cultural 
entertaiimient  in  Washington  and  the 
nearby  areas  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Today  I  report  to  you  results  so  con- 
vincing and  so  significant  that  they  will 
amaze  even  the  proponents  of  a  change, 
and  confound  those  whose  minds  are 
closed  to  an  orderly  reexamination  of 
the  site. 

seventy  percent  landslide  demands  hearings 

By  a  landslide  vote,  a  massive  cross- 
section  of  the  concert  and  theater  audi- 
ences of  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  has  demanded  a  full-scale  review  of 
the  Kennedy  Cultural  Center  location 
before  it  is  too  late.  An  overwhelming 
70  percent  have  voted  for  immediate 
hearings  on  proposals  to  move  the  Center 
to  the  heart  of  Washington.  This  is 
greater  voting  support  than  any  Ameri- 
can President  has  received  in  the  20th 
century.  President  Johnson,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  trustees  of  the  Kennedy 
Center  are  now  faced  with  a  mandate 
from  the  people  who  count  and  can  be 
counted — the  members  of  the  audiences 
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who  will  spell  success  or  failure  for  the 
Center. 

I  am  sending  this  information  to  the 
White  House,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
President  will  seriously  consider  this 
firmly  expressed  referendum  on  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia. They  are  urgently  entitled  to  a 
reprieve  from  the  man  in  the  bulldozer. 
He  was  pictured  in  yesterdays  papers, 
poised  to  wreck  a  lovely  recreational  area 
of  the  Potomac  Park  riverfront  as  the 
first  heavy  step  toward  insisting  that 
the  wrong  building  be  constructed  at  the 
wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time. 

The  electorate  that  has  been  polled 
was  assembled  from  the  mailing  lists  of 
known  ticket  buyers  furnished  at  my  re- 
quest by  the  American  Light  Opera  Co., 
the  Washington  Ballet,  the  Washington 
Civic  Opera  Co..  and  the  National  Sym- 
phony, all  of  which  expect  to  perform 
in  the  Center.  Yesterday,  the  Opera 
Society  of  Washington  decided  to  add 
its  list  to  the  others.  These  publicly  sup- 
ported organizations  should  be  highly 
commended  for  offering  their  cooperation 
in  a  matter  of  the  highest  public  interest. 

OF    3.297     VOTES,    2,308    FOR    HEARINGS, 
988    AGAINST 

In  less  than  a  weex.  3.297  votes  have 
been  cast — 2.308  favor  reopening  the 
question  of  the  Center's  location,  and 
only  989  oppose  hearings. 

The  response  is  remarkable  in  its  total 
size.  It  represents  about  10  percent  of 
the  33,000  consumers  addressed  by  mail 
between  last  Friday,  September  24,  and 
yesterday.  September  30.  This  rapid  and 
heavy  response  is  considered  to  be  ex- 
traordinary by  survey  experts,  since  the 
respondents  had  to  read  a  long  statement 
of  pros  and  cons,  furnish  their  own  post- 
age and  sign  their  names  and  addresses. 
Many  Federal  workers  are  unwilling  to 
sign  their  names  in  connection  with 
controversial  issues  related  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  addition  to  card  responses,  there 
were  many  letters  from  thoughtful  cii>- 
zens.  expressing  their  rightful  Indigna- 
tion and  frustration  with  the  dictatorial 
tactics  that  have  characterized  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Center.  Even  on  the  cards 
themselves,  many  wrote  messages  of  ap- 
preciation for  being  consulted  on  this 
important  issue  that  so  directly  affects 
them.  This  gratitude  came  also  from 
some  of  the  minority  that  want  to  keep 
the  site  down  by  the  river.  This  being  no 
secret  poll.  I  have  invited  the  press  and 
broadcast  media  and  interested  Members 
of  Congress  to  inspect  the  flood  of  mail 
and  form  their  own  judgments. 

THET  HOPE  TO  GO  TO  CENTER  BY  SUBWAY 

In  a  subsidiary  question,  the  voters 
were  asked  how  they  plan  to  go  to  the 
Center,  once  it  is  built.  A  substantial 
number  said  that  they  hope  to  use  the 
newly  authorized  subway  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  rapid  transit  route  recently 
approved  by  Congress  will  not  serve  the 
riverfront  site  now  designated  by  the 
Kennedy  Center.  This  response,  too,  is 
notable,  because  the  consiuners  polled 
now  travel  primarily  by  private  automo- 


bile, a  transportation  medium  many  of 
them  are  eager  to  give  up  when  theater- 
going. 

I  am  sending  this  information  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]  .  Yesterday,  recogniz- 
ing the  need  for  accessibility,  he  recom- 
mended that  the  subway  route  be  altered 
to  provide  a  station  at  the  Center.  This 
should  have  been  brought  up  at  the  time 
the  subway  bill  was  voted  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  The  route  of  the  subway, 
which  does  not  serve  thg  Center,  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  act  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  House  and  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  If  the  Senator's  solution 
is  a  practical  one,  that  too  would  require 
immediate  hearings  on  an  amendm.ent 
of  the  Rapid  Transit  Act.  Certainly 
Senator  Clark,  who  was  once  the  mayor 
of  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia,  should 
know  that  many  thousands  of  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra  subscribers  travel  to  the 
centrally  located  Academy  of  Music  via 
the  municipal  subway  which  conven- 
iently serves  it. 

BILLS    SEEK    90-DAY    REPRIEVE    TO    ENABLE    OPEN 
HEARINGS 

The  hearings  so  decisively  demanded 
by  music  and  theater  audiences  should 
be  held  promptly.  Senator  Karl  E. 
MuNDT,  of  South  Dakota:  Representative 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Missouri.  Repre- 
sentative Charles  McC.  Mathias,  of 
Maryland,  and  I  have  all  introduced 
Kennedy  Center  bills  which  call  for 
such  hearings,  but  so  far  these  bills  have 
been  bottled  up  in  the  House  and  Senate 
Public  Works  Committees.  I  hope  that 
the  persuasive  facts  that  my  colleagues 
and  I  have  developed  will  lead  to  imme- 
diate consideration  by  these  committees. 

Meanwhile.  President  Johnson  or  Sec- 
retary Udall,  by  a  simple  Executive  order, 
could  stay  the  imminent  destruction  of 
part  of  Potomac  Park  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time.  The  bills  introduced  in 
Congress  call  for  a  90 -day  reprieve.  This 
is  a  small  price  to  pay  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  possible  national  cultural  disaster. 
There  should  be  no  assumption  that  such 
hearings  will  inevitably  result  n  a 
change.  The  panicky  behavior  of  the 
Center's  oflBcials  makes  it  appear  that 
they  think  that  open  hearings  with  ex- 
pert testimony  is  to  be  feared.  All  fair- 
minded  men  should  be  persuaded  as  I 
was,  by  the  recent  thoughtful  edftorisd 
in  the  Washington  Post,  which  ends: 

Earlier  suggestions  of  another  site  were 
withheld  while  the  program  was  proceeding 
through  the  legislative  and  fundralslng 
stages  because  no  one  wished  to  disrupt  these 
efforts.  Now  that  this  phase  Is  concluded 
a  final  look  at  other  locations  can  be  under- 
taken without  Injury  or  delay.  So  much 
has  been  done  to  fix  the  Center  at  the  Po- 
tomac Bite  that  change  may  be  difficult  if 
not  Impossible.  But  the  community  will  go 
forward  In  better  heart  If  It  Is  demonstrated 
by  the  sponsors  that  their  choice  of  a  site 
Is  so  good  that  they  do  not  fear  a  reexami- 
nation of  the  Issues. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  the  House  and 
Senate  who  serve  as  trustees  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  would  also  want  the  commu- 
nity to  go  forward  in  better  heart. 


DOMESTIC  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 
WOULD  RATHER  SWITCH  THAN 
FIGHT 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
mail  brought  a  curious  item  from  the 
domestic  sugar  industry,  which  purports 
to  include  the  following  members:  do- 
mestic beet  sugar  industry,  mainland 
cane  sugar  industry,  Hawaiian  sugar  in- 
dustry. Puerto  Rican  sugar  industry,  U.S. 
Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association. 

Here  is  the  tex*  of  the  memorandum: 
Memorandum 

To:    Members   of   the  House    Committee  on 

Agriculture. 
From :  The  domestic  sugar  Industry.' 
Subject:    Import  fee  on  sugar. 
Date:  September  30,  1965. 

In  view  of  conflicting  reports  concerning 
the  attitude  of  the  domestic  sugar  Industry 
toward  one  aspect  of  pending  sugar  legisla- 
tion, we  consider  It  desirable  to  set  forth 
our  position. 

The  domestic  sugar  Industry  does  not  sup- 
port the  amendment  which  would  impose  an 
import  fee  on  sugar.  It  vigorously  supports 
the  position  of  the  President  and  the  admin- 
istration against  an  Import  fee. 

Confusion  as  to  the  industry's  position 
may  have  arisen  because  earlier  this  year  it 
was  advised  by  responsible  officials  in  the 
administration  that  consistent  with  their 
announcement  of  October  19.  1964.  there 
would  not  be  administration  support  for  sug- 
ar legislation  unless  such  a  fee  were  In- 
cluded. After  much  discussion  the  Industry 
agreed  to  support  an  Import  fee  of  not  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  difference  between 
the  so-called  world  market  and  the  domestic 
price  objective  of  the  act,  with  a  1-cent-per- 
pound  celling. 

Subsequently,  the  President  detennlned 
that  such  a  fee  was  Inadvisable  and  an- 
nounced his  position  to  the  Ambassadors 
from  the  Latin  American  countries.  On 
August  17,  1965  the  President  said:  "I  will 
propose  today  that  Congress  eliminate  the 
special  import  fee  on  sugar,  so  the  full  price 
of  sugar  will  get  to  the  Latin  American 
producers." 

What  a  stouthearted  outfit. 

Last  March  29  this  same  resolute 
group,  without  a  word  about  White  House 
pressure,  announced  it  was  recommend- 
ing— yes.  recommending,  not  just  "agreed 
to  support" — an  import  fee  as  a  part  of 
its  proposals  for  new  sugar  legislation. 
Pull  text  of  the  industry's  March  29  an- 
nouncement appears  in  the  Record,  Sep- 
tember 30.  page  25713. 

On  September  30,  same  year,  the  same 
group  now  divulges  that  it  was  all  a  mis- 
take. It  appears  the  recommendation 
was  made  March  29  only  because  they 
were  told  "there  would  not  be  adminis- 
tration support  for  sugar  legislation  un- 
less such  a  fee  were  included." 
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'Domestic  beet  sugar  Industry,  mainland 
cane  sugar  Industry,  Hawaiian  sugar  indus- 
try. Puerto  Rlcan  sugar  industry.  U.S.  Cane 
Sugar  Refiners'  Association. 


Now  they  have  switched,  and  want  all 
to  know  that  they  were  really  against  the 
import  fee  all  along. 

It  all  adds  up  to  one  simple  truth: 
Where  the  import  fee  is  involved,  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  would  rather 
switch  than  fight. 

And  it  leaves  me  wondering  just  what 
kind  of  pressure  and  motivation  causes  a 
giant  industry  to  flip  back  and  forth  with 
no  apparent  regard  for  the  interests  of 
taxpayers  and  consumers?  Does  this 
group  really  speak  for  the  domestic  sugar 
industry? 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
identity  of  U.S.  citizens  and  business 
f  rms  with  special  vested  interest  in  for- 
eign sugar  quotas. 


OUTSTANDING  CLEVELAND  LAY- 
WOMAN  RECEIVES  MISSION  SEC- 
RETARIAT AWARD  FOR  AID  TO 
CATHOLIC   MISSIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  out- 
standing Cleveland  laywoman.  Miss 
Clara  E.  Westropp,  was  named  recipient 
of  the  ninth  annual  Catholic  World  Mis- 
sion Award  in  ceremonies  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C„  in  connection  with  the  16th 
annual  meeting  of  the  mission  secre- 
tariat. 

The  presentation  followed  a  5  p.m. 
Mass  at  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  Church 
celebrated  by  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Edward  T. 
O'Meara,  S.T.D.,  director.  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis. 

The  World  Mission  Award  was  given 
posthumously  to  Miss  Clara  E.  Westropp 
who  passed  away  on  June  23,  1965,  at 
the  age  of  78.  Miss  Westropp  was  a  co- 
founder  of  the  Women's  Federal  Savings 
&  Loan  Association  of  Cleveland  and  was 
serving  as  president  of  the  $142  million 
association  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

Accepting  the  award  from  Rev.  Gil- 
bert I.  Sheldon,  director.  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith  of  the  Diocese 
of  Cleveland  on  behalf  of  her  late  sister 
was  Judge  Lillian  M.  Westropp.  In  mak- 
ing the  presentation  Father  Sheldon 
quoted  the  following  telegram  received 
from  Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen  at  the  time 
of  Miss  Westropp 's  death: 

Preaching  priests'  retreat  to  the  Los  An- 
geles clergy  prevents  attendance  at  funeral. 
I  feel  a  deep  personal  loss  at  her  death.  She 
gave  me  much  missionary  Inspiration.  She 
covered  the  world  with  her  charities.  Only 
heaven  can  exhaust  the  love  of  such  a  heart. 

In  1946  Miss  Clara  E.  Westropp  of- 
ficially organized  the  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Mission  Association  in  the  Diocese  of 
Cleveland  which  includes  the  Deaneries 
of  Akron,  Painesville,  Wooster,  and  Lo- 
rain. For  more  than  30  years  she  also 
actively  aided  the  Little  Flower  Mission 
Circles  which  help  the  Jesuits  in  Patna, 
India.  Both  the  St.  Francis  Xavier  and 
Little  Flower  Circles  organize  women  in 
groups  of  12  each  to  work  for  the  needs 
of  an  adopted  missionary. 


Miss  Westropp's  final  mission  ac- 
tivity was  the  formation  of  the  Cleveland 
Latin  America  Mission  Circles  to  sup- 
port missionaries  sent  by  the  Diocese  of 
Cleveland  to  El  Salvador.  Today  these 
circles  number  26.  Under  her  guiding 
influence  the  St.  Francis  Xavier  Mission 
Circles  grew  to  359  and  the  Little  Flow- 
er Circles  to  100.  Miss  Westropp  was  also 
instrumental  in  promoting  the  mission 
circle  movement  in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago, 
and  Detroit. 

A  missionary  brother,  the  late  Rev- 
erend Henry  I.  Westropp,  S.J.  who  spent 
more  than  40  years  in  India,  was  greatly 
responsible  for  awakening  and  nurturing 
his  sister's  great  interest  and  enthusiasm 
for  missionaries  throughout  the  world. 

For  her  accomplishments  in  Catholic 
action  and  her  many  works  of  mercy  for 
the  missions  here  and  abroad.  Miss  Wes- 
tropp was  given  the  papal  honor,  "Pro 
Ecclesia  et  Pontifice"— for  the  church 
and  Pope— by  the  late  Pope  Pius  XII 
in  1954.  In  August  of  this  year  the  La- 
dies Auxiliary  of  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans also  named  her  as  "Outstanding 
Woman  of  the  Year." 


A  MORE  BEAUTIFUL  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  AlbertI  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  greatest  evidence  that  the  American 
public  deeply  desires  action  for  a  more 
beautiful  America  is  the  fact  that  some 
300  Associated  Press  managing  editors 
invited  the  First  Lady  to  come  and  speak 
to  their  convention  in  New  York  today 
on  the  subject  of  beautification. 

They  wanted  to  hear  more  about  the 
redesigning  and  reshaping  of  American 
cities  in  a  more  attractive  way  and  how 
we  should  carry  out  this  work.  They 
must  feel  their  readers  do  too.  May  I  re- 
mind you  that  their  readers  are  also  our 
constituents.  And  if  editors  wanted  to 
hear  more  about  it.  I  think  that  means 
all  of  us  will  be  hearing  more  about  it. 

As  the  First  Lady  points  out,  "beauty" 
is  a  word  new  to  the  vocabulary  of  poli- 
tics. But  today,  "beauty"  is,  to  the  edi- 
tor, the  biggest  story  in  his  hometown; 
to  the  businessman,  it  means  a  new  life 
to  the  downtown  area;  and  to  the  com- 
munity leader,  it  offers  a  program  to  at- 
tract new  business  and  new  citizens. 
This  important  new  project  has  wide- 
spread interest  and  support,  both  in  the 
Congress  and  among  our  constituents 
and  leaders. 

I  place  in  the  Record  the  foresighted 
speech  which  the  First  Lady  made  today 
to  the  national  convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  managing  editors  and  com- 
mend it  to  your  attention: 

You — And  Tomobbow's  Main  Stbebts 

Mr.  Beebe.  friends,  there  Is  method  In  my 

madness  In  accepting  an  Invitation  to  speak 

to  the  most  discerning  audience  in  the  world. 

Frankly.  I  want  to  turn  over  some  of  my 

problems  to  you. 

You  see.  a  funny  thing  hapypened  after 
the  President's  address  on  natural  beauty. 
Everyone  started  doing  something  about  it. 


And.  If  you  think  your  letters-to-the-editor 
columns  bring  a  variety  of  opinion.  I  Invite 
you  to  come  read  mine. 

But,  let  me  point  out,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  print  them.    I  have  to  answer  them. 

There  are  problems  of  zoning,  of  saving 
historic  buildings,  of  enhancing  the  city's 
waterfronts  and  highway  approaches  that 
pour  over  my  desk. 

One  lady  wrote : 

"Dear  Mrs.  Johnson:  I've  been  writing  to 
the  city  commissioners  for  3  years  about  my 
big  problem.  Now  I  hear  you  have  a  com- 
mittee to  make  Washington,  D.C.,  more  beau- 
tiful. Can  you  folks  come  over  here  and 
clean  up  the  rubbish  and  rats  In  my  neigh- 
bor's yard?" 

One  earnest  gentleman  described  at  great 
length  his  ability  to  make  a  machine  which 
could  eliminate  Junk  automobiles  with  a 
"whoosh."  Part  of  its  design  was  a  secret 
(which  could  be  revealed  If  I  invited  him  to 
tea). 

Then  a  lady  in  Texas  struggled  hard  to 
transform  a  small  weed-choked  Island  of 
city  property  into  a  lush  growth  of  vines 
and  flowers  using  the  money  she  had  saved 
from  her  grocery  budget.  For  weeks,  she 
donned  her  shorts  and  went  out  to  weed  and 
spade. 

"From  the  women,  I  get  compliments;  from 
the  men.  whistles,"  she  reports. 

I  won't  take  time  to  read  you  the  thou- 
sands of  serious  letters  from  civic  beautifica- 
tion committees,  garden  clubs  and  conser- 
vationists who  report  their  activities.  They 
are  thrilling— fiUed  with  Ideas  which  we  try 
to  pass  on. 

And  they  are  evidence  that  a  big  hometown 
story  is  underway.  I'm  willing  to  spend  my 
energies  to  help  make  It  count  for  our  coun- 
try, but  quite  frankly,  gentlemen.  I  think 
you  are  in  a  better  position  to  do  something 
about  it  than  I  am. 

I  have  been  told  by  some  of  your  members 
to  be  quite  specific.  So— with  you  permis- 
sion, may  I  manage  your  beautification 
news? 

One  of  your  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
late  H.  L.  Mencken,  once  said  he  had  spent 
his  life  watching  the  growth  of  the  roadside 
jungles  in  our  Nation  and  had  been  forced 
to  the  gloomy  conclusions  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  do  not  merely  tolerate  ugliness, 
but  have  a  positive  passion  for  It. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Mencken,  but  I 
do  think  that  we — as  a  nation— have  Just 
begun  to  accept  beauty  as  a  necessity  to  oior 
vocabulary. 

"Beauty"  Is  a  fragile  word.  Once,  its  use 
was  reserved  for  the  tender  little  lady  who 
did  needlepoint. 

Politically,  It  has  been  an  almost  embar- 
rassing word.  Pew  men  of  business  or  poll- 
tics  would  talk  of  "beauty." 

Those  who  did  were  apt  to  feel  like  a  16- 
year-old  boy  quoting  poetry,  self-conscious 
and  foolish. 

Or  It  hung  between  the  walls  of  galleries. 
It  lay  within  the  gates  of  parks. 

Perhaps  a  combination  of  our  affluence, 
our  technology,  and  leisure  time  has  given 
us  the  courage  to  use  the  word  right  out  In 
public. 

Beauty— to  the  editor— is  the  biggest  story 
in  his  hometown.  Probably  the  uncovered 
story.  For  we  are  Just  beginning  to  get  con- 
cerned about  the  way  the  hometown  looks. 

To  the  businessman,  beauty  means  help- 
ing the  downtown  area  be  orderly,  attractive, 
pleasant,  and  alive — ^perhaps  alive  is  the  best 
word. 

To  the  community  leader.  It  means  trying 
to  attract  new  bvisiness  with  all  the  lures — 
water,  recreation,  a  happy  climate  for  fami- 
lies. 

In  the  war  on  pxjverty,  as  we  have  raised 
the  ctu*taln  on  some  of  our  most  blighted 
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conditions,  we  have  come  to  know  how  es- 
sential beauty  Is  to  the  human  spirit.  You 
can  find  the  human  craving  for  It  In  small 
things  and  large.  And  you  see  the  high 
cost  of  ugliness. 

When  I  go  Into  the  poorest  neighborhoods, 
I  look  for  the  flash  of  color — a  geranium  in 
a  coffee  c.in.  a  window  box  against  the 
scaling  side  of  a  teneme.it,  a  border  of  roses 
struggling  in  a  tiny  putch  of  open  ground. 
Where  flowers  bloom,  so  does  hope — and  hope 
l3  the  precious.  Indispensable  Ingredient 
without  which  the  war  on  poverty  can  never 
be  won. 

In  our  city  areas,  where  people  work,  we 
may  achieve  a  semblance  of  efficiency  in  a 
great,  unrelieved  complex  of  buildings  which 
is  no  more  than  a  gigantic  filing  cabinet  for 
people  and  automobiles.  But  unless  beauty 
Is  Included  In  the  rebuilding,  the  most  Im- 
portant Ingredient  will  be  mls.slng.  We  will 
not  hear  the  sound  of  laughter  which  marks 
the  soaring  spirit. 

The  peril  to  tomorrow's  Main  Street  Is  al- 
ready at  hand — indeed,  each  day,  we  are 
losing  leadtime  in  acquiring  the  breathing 
room,  the  green  spaces  which  will  save  our 
cities  and  their  inhabitants. 

The  year  2000  Is  not  a  distant,  improbable 
date  of  Interest  only  to  the  authors  of  science 
fiction.  We  are  only  a  generation  away  from 
that  magic  number;  many  of  you  will  be 
around  to  celebrate — or  to  mourn — the  turn- 
ing century.  By  that  date,  the  estimated 
population  of  America  will  be  300  million. 
Elghty-flve  percent  of  them  will  live  In  urban 
areas.  One-third  of  them  living  In  10  metro- 
politan areas  with  populations  ranging  from 
5  to  23  million. 

This,  then  is  the  dimension  of  your  biggest 
and  most  critical  as.'iignment.  for  what  you 
do  now  win  have  much  to  say  about  how 
Americans  live  then. 

You  are  the  ones  who  can  awaken,  lead, 
and  speak.  You  are  the  yeast  of  your  com- 
munities. 

Each  day.  the  world  Is  on  tiptoes  waiting 
to  hear  the  news  from  India  and  Pakistan 
and  Vietnam.  But  there  is  a  big  story  under- 
way in  your  hometown,  how  it  will  grow. 

Consider  the  reader.  The  news  gives  him 
cause  to  worry  and  offers  little  he  can  do 
except  worry.  But  the  story  of  what  is — 
and  what  can — happen  In  making  his  home- 
town more  attractive  can  activate  him  Into 
constructive  help. 

The  climate  for  action  has  never  been  bet- 
ter. There  is  more  imaginative  thinking, 
working,  planning  on  urban  environment 
than  ever  before. 

Let  me  Just  suggest  a  few  things  that 
help  bring  the  hometown  story  to  life.  Many 
of  them  are  already  being  done  by  many 
of  you,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  the 
things  I  consider  most  helpful. 

1.  Rut  able,  knowledgeable  reporters  on  the 
beautlficatlon  beat.  You  can  cover  plans 
and  alternate  plans  day  after  day,  but  finally 
little  gets  done  xmles^s  the  reader  can  visual- 
ize through  perceptive  reporting  what  they 
mean  to  him  and  to  the  State  as  well  as  his 
city.  Good  interpretation  is  needed.  Some 
newspapers  are  already  doing  this  and  find- 
ing th.1t  It  gives  continuity  to  the  story. 

The  alert  reporter  can  often  point  tc  o  spot 
where  some  shrv.bs  and  flowers  will  help  bring 
color  and  beauty  to  the  city.  Not  all  efforts 
have  to  be  big  efforts. 

2.  Some  of  your  newspaper  seminars  and 
State  association  meetings  would  do  well 
to  look  into  the  wide  range  of  stories  that 
affect  the  growth  of  reshaping  of  cities. 

They  could  establish  contact  for  yoxir  writ- 
ers with  the  experts — the  architects,  plan- 
ners, landscape  architects,  conser\'atlon!?ts. 
There  Is  a  mine  of  interesting  Information 
there.  And  your  writers  can  learn  more 
about  the  technical  considerations  Involved 
.«o  they  cm  evaluate  them.  Newspapers 
share  with  these  experts  a  great  interest  in 
the  well-being  of  their  community. 


3.  Nothing  helps  so  much  as  pictures  which 
enable  the  reader  to  vlEualize  what  is  taking 
p'.uce. 

I  remember  counting  26  broken  windows 
in  a  Washington  school.  There  was  not 
a  shred  of  grass  or  a  bush  to  relieve  the 
prison-like  look  of  the  bchool.  But  when 
Washington  merchants  took  on  the  task  of 
landscaping  these  schools  and  enlisted  the 
help  of  students,  no  more  windows  were 
broken. 

The  story  and  pictures  have  prompted  an 
effort  to  add  shrubs  and  trees  to  a  long  list 
of  bleak  institution-like  schools. 

People  will  respond  to  the  plea  to  save 
a  tree,  maintain  a  park,  beautify  a  triangle, 
retain  the  view  of  the  river,  if  they  know 
what  is  at  stake  and  know  it  in  time.  Con- 
sider the  lessons  of  your  own  experience: 
how  much  ground  has  been  lost  for  beauty 
in  your  city  because  the  public  did  not  un- 
derstand what  was  afoot  in  time,  and  was 
confronted  too  late  with  the  ultimate  dis- 
couragement of  the  accomplished  fact? 

I  think  also  of  what  picture  stories  can 
mean  in  helping  along  the  clean-up,  paint- 
up  campaigns  that  get  underway  in  many 
cities. 

Recently,  in  Washington,  some  members  of 
my  committee  helped  organize  37  blocks  In 
a  low-income  neighborhood.  They  per- 
suaded merchants  to  contribute  $3,400  worth 
of  paints  and  brushes,  rakes,  shovels,  and 
brooms  to  the  cause. 

One  summer  week,  there  were  1,000  boys 
and  girls  and  200  adults  enlisted  to  clean 
out  the  trash.  Sixty-five  truckloads  were 
hauled  away. 

The  rakes  and  brooms  are  all  set  for  the 
next  neighborhood. 

But  most  of  all.  I  believe  the  effect  would 
be  on  those  who  worked  at  It.  I  think  they 
must  have  a  new  pride  In  their  city. 

Taking  a  visual  Inventory  of  the  city  may 
help  the  citizen  know  what  needs  to  be  done 
and  what  doing  it  means  to  the  city. 

4.  I  would  suggest  that  your  readers  might 
like  to  hear  what  other  cities  are  doing 
about  their  problems.  City  leaders  and  re- 
porters might  go  to  see  what  has  happened 
in  New  Haven,  In  Hartford,  in  Peoria,  Sacra- 
mento, Rochester,  Norfolk.  Seeing  and  tell- 
ing the  story  of  how  these  cities  have  coped 
with  problems  will  help  you  find  the  an- 
swers to  your  own.  How  to  make  the  most 
of  the  waterfront  for  the  people?  How  to 
find  the  creek  that  runs  through  the  town 
where  open  spaces  can  be  purchased  and 
carved  out  for  hiking  and  bicycle  trails? 
How  can  the  city  buy  some  of  it  while  it  is 
8100  an  acre  Instead  of  $1,000? 

5.  And  then,  there  Is  the  specific  situa- 
tion of  your  own  plant.  I  doubt  that  there 
are  many  editors  present  who  can  look  out 
of  his  ofTlce  window  and  be  pleased  with  what 
he  sees.  You  are  located  somewhere  ne.ar 
the  heart  of  what  the  planners  call  center 
city.  It  is  true  that  your  editions  follow 
subscribers   into   the    newer   and    pleasanter 

-  areas  beyond  the  declining  business  dis- 
tricts— where,  incidentally,  they  go  to  reach 
what  the  city  has  lost — some  natural  beau- 
ty— trees  and  streams  which  get  farther  and 
farther  away. 

Some  of  you  may  count  your  readers  In 
the  satellite  cities  and  the  surviving  vil- 
lages. But  it  Is  downtown  that  one  must 
seek  the  pulse  of  a  city  •  •  •  downtown 
where  you  are.  When  a  town  dies,  the  news- 
paper is  one  of  the  first  victims. 

And  when  beauty  returns  to  any  part  of 
a  city,  so  does  health. 

I  am  aware  that  the  statement  is  simple 
and  the  deed  is  not.  There  is  much  to  be 
done.  But  the  goal  of  rebuilding  our  cities 
into  places  to  live  in — not  places  to  escape 
from — Is  a  challenging  one. 

All  over  America,  our  great  newspapers 
have  a  rare  opportunity  not  Just  for  normal 
civic  leadership  but  for  creative  leadership  in 
building  an  environment  that  enriches  the 
lives  of  all  the  people  of  the  community. 


This  starts  with  the  man  who  carelessly 
throws  litter  out  of  the  car  window,  but  at 
its  worst,  it  is  large  scale  greed  that  squeezes 
out  every  drop  of  our  enviro.iment. 

It  may  mean  fighting  municipal  vandals, 
prodding  neglectful  leaders,  exhorting  the 
public.    But  it  is  worth  doing. 

If  our  metropolitan  newspapers  do  not  care 
enough  to  fight  for  the  very  life  of  our  great 
cities,  who  will? 

The  question  is  a  fair  one.  And  there  is 
no  doubt  In  my  mind  how  you  will  answer  it. 

Thaiik  you  for  asking  me  here  today. 


ARE  WE  LETTING  OUR  TROOPS  IN 
VIETNAM  DOWN? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Urider 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  f  Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  recog- 
nized for  1.5  minute.s. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  had  the  opportunity  to  spend 
an  afternoon  with  our  troops  in  Vietnam. 
It  was  a  memorable  experience.  There 
was  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  them  for 
their  leaders  were  excellent,  they  were 
combat  ready  and  their  morale  was  ex- 
ceptional. All  of  this  despite  the  fact 
that  they  were  encamped  in  Vietcong 
territory,  they  were  living  in  tents  anil 
the  monsoon  season  had  brought  rains 
which  made  the  base  a  virtual  quagmire] 
Moreover,  they  were  well  aware  of  the 
sniping  going  on  at  home.  They  are 
there  to  win,  the  Vietnamese  have  gained 
great  inspiration  from  our  strong  com- 
mitment to  their  struggle  for  freedom 
and  the  tide  surely  seems  to  be  in  our 
favor. 

Spend  an  afternoon  at  the  front  and 
then  spend  an  afternoon  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  listening  to 
my  Democrat  colleagues  arguing  against 
our  efforts  to  cut  off  foreign  aid  to  free 
world  nations  shipping  into  North  Viet- 
nam. You  would  have  thought  the  sky 
would  fall  in  had  our  motion  prevailed. 
What  is  wrong  with  using  some  strong 
pressure  to  stop  those  who  'are  supplying 
our  enemies,  American  casualty  reports 
and  the  whole  prospect  of  a  Communist 
.southeast  Asia  seem  to  have  little  effect 
on  our  allies,  especially  the  British,  who 
put  commercial  and  pecuniary  interests 
first,  principle  and  loyalty  second. 

I  strongly  supported  the  motion  to 
knock  from  this  S4  billion  foreign  aid 
bill  any  payments  to  those  nations  who 
are  supplying  our  Communist  enemies  in 
North  Vietnam.  I  only  wish  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  shown  a  spirit  in 
opposition  to  President  Johnson's  request 
similar  to  that  which  our  fighting  men 
are  showing  in  Vietnam.  If  our  men 
buckled  under  as  easy  as  the  Democrats 
in  Congress,  the  war  in  Vietnam  would 
have  been  lost  a  long  time  ago.  Our  ef- 
fort failed.  164  to  174.  with  only  one  Re- 
publican supporting  the  Democrat  posi- 
tion. We  did  not  lose,  the  people  did 
and  so  did  our  troops. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  I  have  contin- 
ually pointed  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
blind  spots  in  our  foreign  policy.  A  few 
years  ago  we  were  urging  the  free  world 
not  to  ship  to  Cuba  at  the  same  time  we 
were  ourselves  increasing  our  trade  by 
800  percent  to  the  worst  tyrant  of  them 
all.  the  Soviet  Union.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  nations  of  the  free  world  think 
we  are  crazy?    It  is  time  that  we  show 
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overall  leadership  to  marshal  the  forces 
of  the  free  world  against  communism. 
We  cannot  do  it  on  a  selective  basis. 
Nor  are  militai-y  considerations  the  only 
ones  involved.  Our  overriding  considera- 
tion should  be  the  moral,  economic,  po- 
litical defeat  of  communism  in  the 
United  Nations,  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
in  emerging  nations  and  everywhere  in 
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the  world  where  their  godless  and  op- 
pressive system  is  challenging  free  peo- 
ple or  the  philosophy  and  principles  of 
free  societies.  We  lost  a  very  good 
chance  today  to  assume  this  leadership 
which  is  now  lacking.  While  I  have 
strongly  supported  the  President's  Viet- 
nam commitment,  the  State  Depart- 
ment's policy  of  selective  retreat  from 


the  Communists  is  one  which  is  most 
surely  a  blueprint  for  catastrophe. 

I  am  including  with  these  remarks  the 
statistics  regarding  the  1964  free  world 
shipping  to  North  Vietnam  which  indi- 
cates that  401  vessels  were  involved. 
Through  August  of  this  year,  the  figure 
is  over  200.  It  is  something  worth  con- 
sidering. 


I  I 
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1964  free  world  arrivals  in  North  Vietnam— Summary  of  arrivals,  by  flag 
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CLEAN  AIR  AND  SOLID  WASTE 
DISPOSAL  ACT 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has 
been  a  historic  Congress.  So  historic 
in  fact,  that  we  have  difficulty  In  keep- 
ing up  with  its  recordbreaking  pace.  I 
do,  however,  wish  to  be  on  record  as  giv- 
ing my  fullhearted  support  to  the  Clean 
Air  and  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  which 
passed  the  House  on  September  24. 

The  legislation  will  serve  as  a  start 
to  the  solving  of  two  problems  which  if 
Ignored  have  great  potential  for  dis- 
rupting the  happy  and  healthful  life  of 
our  citizenry.  The  first  provision  of  this 
legislation— the  Motor  Vehicle  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Act— gives  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  the 
regulatory  authority  to  set  standards 
which  will  govern  new  motor  vehicles  and 
engines.  This  measure  is  designed  to 
prevent  the  United  States  from  becom- 
ing a  gigantic  gas  chamber.  Today  the 
exhaust  pipes  of  over  85  million  motor 
vehicles  are  pumping  poison  into  what 
used  to  be  our  pure  air.  We  who  come 
from  urban  centers  are  well  aware  of  this 
creeping  contagion.  Ploridians  have 
kidded  about  the  Los  Angeles  smog  but 
the  growing  number  of  exhaust  pipes  if 
allowed  to  puff  unabated  will  also  blur 
the  sunshine  in  our  Sunshine  State.  In 
fact  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our 
California  brethren  for  they  have  led 
the  way  In  this  fight  and  1966  model  cars 
in  that  State  will  have  equipment  for  the 
reduction  of  tailpipe  emissions. 

The  distingufshed  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  in  presenting  this  legisla- 
tion, stated  on  the  floor  that: 

The  automobile  industry  has  Informed  our 
committee  that  the  industry  will  be  able  to 
meet    the    nationwide    standards    by    1968 
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which  means  that  It  is  anticipated  automo- 
biles sold  throughout  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1967  and  thereafter  will  very 
likely  meet  such  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  to  meet  this  problem. 

The  hearings  and  report  of  this  legis- 
lation give  convincing  evidence  of  the 
growing  health  hazard  of  automotive 
smog.  The  committee  report  states  that 
the  "total  motor  vehicle  emission  into 
the  atmosphere  will  increase  by  75  per- 
cent in  the  next  10  years  if  effective  con- 
trols are  not  applied  and  will  more  than 
double  by  1985."  The  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  also  em- 
phasized that  although  the  basic  re- 
sponsibilities for  air  pollution  control 
should  and  will  rest  with  the  States  and 
localities,  "the  high  rate  of  mobility  of 
automobiles  suggests  that  anything  short 
of  nationwide  control  would  scarcely  be 
adequate  to  cope  with  the  motor  vehicle 
pollution  problem." 

The  second  major  provision  of  the  bill 
deals  with  the  subject  of  solid  waste 
disposal.  Solid  wastes  include  a  great 
variety  of  things — such  as  garbage,  rub- 
bish, aches,  street  refuse,  demolition  and 
construction  refuse,  and  wastes  from 
slaughterhouses,  canneries,  manufactur- 
ing plants  and  hospitals — the  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  our  civilization.  The  bill 
would  authorize  Federal  assistance  in 
the  establishment  of  a  national  program 
of  assistance  to  States,  communities,  and 
industries  for  research,  demonstration, 
and  planning  on  solid  waste  disposal 
problems.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
less  than  half  of  the  cities  and  towns 
in  the  United  States  with  populations  of 
more  than  2,500  people  have  programs 
for  sanitary  disposal  of  solid  wastes. 
Like  automotive  air  pollution,  it  is  a 
growing  problem.  The  current  national 
production  of  solid  wastes  in  urban  com- 
munities amounts  to  a  half  billion 
pounds  daily,  and  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  total  will  rise  to  approximately 
three  times  that  amount  by  1980, 

This  is  another  area  where  this  coun- 
try is  being  pennjrwise  but  pound  fool- 
ish. Approximately  $3  billion  a  year  is 
being  spent  today  for  refuse  collection  by 
local    government    and    private    entre- 
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preneurs  but  less  than  $500,000  is  being 
spent  to  improve  methods  of  solid  waste 
disposal.  All  too  often  the  committee 
report  states: 

Refuse  is  disposed  of  by  methods  that 
create  unhealthful,  insanitary,  and  un- 
sightly environmental  conditions.  Such 
practices  contribute  to  air,  water,  and  soil 
pollution  and  create  breeding  places  for 
disease-carrying  insects  and  rodents.  Ac- 
cumulations of  litter,  refuse,  and  Junk  cause 
fire  hazards,  contribute  to  accidents,  and 
destroy  the  beauty  of  cities  and  the  covm- 
tryslde. 

What  this  legislation  envisions  as  a 
role  for  the  Federal  Government  is  that 
for  which  it  is  best  fitted— providing 
assistance  for  research  and  demonstra- 
tion which  will  bring  to  the  States  and 
localities— and  interstate  agencies — the 
latest  scientific  knowledge  and  creative 
thinking  on  the  best  methods  of  conver- 
sion and  safe,  healthful,  and  economic 
utilization  of  solid  wastes. 

The  bill  which  passed  the  House  last 
Friday  is  a  major  step  in  bringing  the 
new  society  into  being.  The  society  that 
we  would  impose  on  future  generations 
without  this  legislation  would  envision 
Americans  with  their  heads  in  the  smog 
and  their  feet  in  the  dump. 


URGENT  NEED  FOR  CHANGE  IN 
STATUS  OF  MARITIME  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Garmatz]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  have,  for  some  time,  been  in 
the  throes  of  study  and  discussion  seek- 
ing to  arrive  at  a  national  maritime 
policy  which  can  restore  some  stability 
to  our  foundering  maritime  industry. 
Certainly,  a  national  maritime  policy 
which  would  face  up  to  the  problems 
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and  needs  of  American  shipping  and 
shipbuilding  is  devoutly  to  be  desired. 
The  present  handling  of  this  most  im- 
portant segment  of  our  national  econ- 
omy leaves  much  to  be  deplored.  Unless 
great  improvement  in  the  handling  of 
the  Nation's  marit  me  affairs  is  speedily 
effected,  the  dwindling  commercial  fleet 
which  now  carries  less  than  10  percent  of 
our  countrj^'i^  commerce  can  be  expected 
to  continue  its  downward  trend  of  the 
past  4  years. 

The  ch-ef  reason  for  so  many  of  our 
m-iritime  problems.  I  am  convinced,  is 
thrt  this  formerly  independent  agency 
was  relegated  under  Presidential  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  7  of  1961  to  a  rela- 
tively minor  position  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  subject  to  the  overall  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Frank'y,  this  system  of  organization 
has  not  worked  out  at  all.  Under  a  Sec- 
retary who  apparently  came  into  office 
with  preconceived  views  antagonistic  to 
the  martirae  policy  set  bji  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  the  industry  sank 
year  by  year  to  a  present  status  that  is 
inadequate  to  meet  either  the  demands 
of  our  commerce  or  the  needs  of  any 
military  emergency. 

Even  under  a  Secretary  of  Commerce 
who  apparently  recognizes  the  plight  of 
the  merchant  marine  and  appears  to  be 
disposed  to  do  his  best  to  reverse  the 
downward  trend.  I  believe  the  cards  are 
stacked  asainst  the  industry  because  of 
the  1961  plan's  subjection  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Administration  to  its  pres- 
ent secondary  position. 

Accordingly.  I  have»sent  to  the  desk  a 
bill  that  would  restore  the  independence, 
disunity,  and  authority  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  by  again  making  it  an 
independent  Federal  agency  whose  poli- 
cies and  discussions  would  not  be  subject 
to  review  and  negation  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  I  do  this  with  all  possible 
appreciation  of  the  views  and  efforts  of 
the  present  Secretary  but  with  the  defi- 
'  nite  conviction  that  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  Martime  Administration 
will  be  in  the  interest  of  both  the  mari- 
time industry  and  of  the  entire  country. 


HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  SiskI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take 
this  brief  opportunity  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  all  those  who  yesterday  sup- 
ported my  bill.  H.R.  10115,  and  which 
now  goes  to  the  other  body  as  a  substi- 
tute for  S.  1118. 

As  I  have  said  so  many  times,  in  my 
Judgment,  the  legislation  which  was  ap- 
proved yesterday  is  the  nearest  expres- 
sion to  complete  local  self-government 
that  has  been  embodied  in  any  of  the  35 
bills  which  were  considered  by  the  House 
District  Committee  in  this  session.     I 


say  this  because  it  is  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington who  will  be  able  to  express  them- 
selves positively,  first,  whether  or  not 
they  want  home  rule  and,  second, 
whether  or  not  they  approve  the  format 
or  charter  which  will  be  drafted  and 
which  will  be  submitted  to  them  for  ap- 
proval or  disapproval. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members, 
and  because  there  ha\e  been  so  many 
inquiries  as  to  the  exact  provisions  of 
my  bill,  briefly  I  will  say  they  are  as 
follows: 

This  bill  provides  for  a  referendum,  not 
later  than  100  days  after  enactment,  to 
determine  if  the  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  want  self-government.  The 
question  on  the  ballot  which  the  voters 
will  answer  is  "Do  you  approve  the  crea- 
tion of  a  District  of  Columbia  Charter 
Board?" 

As  a  part  of  the  same  referendum,  the 
voters  would  elect  a  District  of  Columbia 
Charter  Board.  If  a  majority  of  the 
qualified  voters  approve  the  referendum, 
the  Board  would  be  created,  consisting  of 
15  persons  selected  from  a  list  of  candi- 
dates on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  The 
candidates  would  be  nominated  by  peti- 
tion, signed  by  at  least  300  voters  and 
v.ould  be  elected  at  large  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  Charter  Boord  is  empowered 
within  7  months  of  election  to  prepare  a 
District  of  Columbia  Charter  establish- 
ing a  municipal  government  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  would  then  be 
submitted  by  referendum  to  the  voters 
for  approval  or  disapproval. 

In  this  referendum  the  voters  would  be 
asked  to  vote  "yes"  or  "no"  to  the  ques- 
tion: "E>o  you  approve  the  charter?"  If 
approved,  it  would  be  transmitted  to 
Congress  and  would  take  effect  within  90 
days  thereafter,  unless  meanwhile  it  had 
been  disapproved  by  either  House;  or  if 
t)oth  Houses  approved,  It  would  take 
effect  thereupon. 

Congress  could  only  approve  or  dis- 
appi-ove,  but  it  could  not  in  any  wise 
modify  the  charter  as  drafted  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Charter  Board. 

Complete  legislative  power  over  the 
District  would  be  provided  by  such  char- 
ter within  the  scope  of  the  power  of 
Congress  acting  as  a  legislature  for  the 
District,  and  consistent  with  the  consti- 
tutional requirement  that  Congress  re- 
tains ultimate  legislative  authority  over 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Reservation  is  also  provided  for  the 
Congress  at  any  time  to  amend  the 
charter,  or  for  the  people  of  the  District 
to  do  so  by  referendum  unless  disap- 
proved by  Congress. 

Provision  is  included  for  veto  by  the 
President  of  any  legislation  enacted  by 
the  municipal  government. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  the  other 
body  would  take  a  good  look  at  my  bill. 
Since,  in  my  judgment  it  is  noncontro- 
versial  and  does  not  include  the  specific 
provisions  which  were  the  subject  of  so 
much  objection  on  the  part  of  many  of 
the  Members  of  this  body,  I  would  hope 
that  they  will  find  it  possible  to  approve 
the  same  immediately  so  that  it  may  go 
into  effect  at  once.  Or.  if  it  is  the  wis- 
dom of  the  other  body  that  a  conference 
be  held,  I  would  hope  that  the  approach 


that  I  proposed  and  which  was  adopted 
so  overwhelmingly  yesterday  will  be  the 
format  as  finally  approved  by  both  bodies 
and  by  the  President. 


MRS. 


JOHNSON'S     CAMPAIGN     TO 
BEAUTIFY  AMERICA 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  LMr.  Burton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  often  in  our  Nation  s  history 
we  have  had  First  Ladies  who  were  gra- 
cious and  warm  and  charming.  But  sel- 
dom have  we  had  a  First  Lady,  as  we 
have  now,  who  had  all  those  qualities  to 
unite  the  country  behind  essential 
causes.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  Mrs.  John- 
son's energetic  one-woman  campaign  to 
beautify  America.  Thanks  to  this  lady, 
Americans  are  beginning  to  open  their 
eyes  to  their  surroundings,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  they  do  not  like  what  they  see. 
And  thanks  to  her,  Americans  are  begin- 
ning to  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  our 
country  might  be  like  if  only  we  will 
decide  to  change  it. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  recent  editorial  in  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  which  praises  Mrs.  Johnson  as 
"a  practical  woman  as  well  as  an  idealist 
in  crusading  for  the  beautification  of 
urban  and  rural  America."  This  edito- 
rial is  typical  of  hundreds  that  appear 
every  week  in  newspapers  across  the 
land.    They  are  richly  deserved. 

(Prom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner. 
Sept.  13.  1965] 
Urban  Beauty 

Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  a  practical  wom- 
an as  well  as  an  idealist  in  crusading  for 
the  beautiflcatlon  of  urban  and  rural  Amer- 
ica, has  a  good  instinct  about  her  subject, 
and  people  too. 

Mrs.  Johnson's  major  emphasis  in  her 
speech  on  beautiflcatlon  last  week  was  more 
on  the  profit  in  attractive  cities  and  country- 
sides than  on  purely  esthetic  values.  She 
knows  the  indispensablUty  of  things  "good  to 
look  at"  in  improving  the  face  of  nature. 
She  knows  equally  well  the  Impact  of  a  sound 
economic  foundation. 

Thus,  these  provocative  and  persuasive  epi- 
grams 1;.  her  speech  before  the  American 
Forestry  Association  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  State  Garden  Clubs: 

"The  ugly  city  is  the  one  that  will  decline 
and  die. 

"The  city  that  is  beautiful  brings  a  high 
return  on  the  dollar. 

"Preserving  the  attractiveness  of  a  city  is 
a  primary  economic  asset,  a  way  to  get  pay- 
rolls." 

Few  will  be  hard  to  sell  on  Mrs.  Johnson's 
basic  premise,  that  "ugliness,  the  gray, 
dreary,  unchanging  world  of  deprived  neigh- 
borhoods, has  contributed  to  riots,  mental 
ill  health,  and  crime." 

Her  words  should  be  heeded  in  the  older 
core  cities  of  San  Francisco.  Oakland,  and 
Berkeley,  as  well  as  the  older  suburban  cities. 
Agreed,  all  these  cities  have  more  beauty  than 
most  other  American  cities;  agreed,  our  slums 
and  blighted  neighborhoods  are  not  as  bad 
as  those  in  the  East.  But  It  Is  not  enough 
to  look  good  by  comparison. 
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The  fact  Is  that  the  forces  of  decay  and 
ugUficatlon  in  bay  area  cities  are  stUl  out- 
pacing the  forces  of  renewal  and  beautiflca- 
tlon. 
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A  MISSTATEMENT  OF  FACT 
Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Annunziq]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarKs  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday a  minority  Member  who  serves 
on  the  Domes  Jc  Finance  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  banking  a:  d  Currency 
Committee  saw  fit  to  place  in  the  Record 
a  statement  entitled  "Banking  Commit- 
tee Revolts  on  Bank  Merger  Bill."  The 
Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  has 
been  sitting  in  session  and  holding  hear- 
ings on  S.  1698— a  bill  to  amend  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960. 

As  I  stated  on  this  floor  on  September 
24,  I  wholeheartedly  support  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Domestic 
Finance  Subcommittee  and  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Wright  Patman,  in  holding 
full  and  extensive  hearings  on  this  bill. 
I  stated  at  that  time,  contrary  to  some 
of  the  statements  that  appeared  in  the 
press,  that  Chairman  Patman  was  not 
stalling  on  the  bill  but  was  holding  full 
and  adequate  hearings  on  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation that,  contrary  to  what  some  of 
the  press  reports,  has  not  been  subject 
to  one  word  of  testimony  at  the  com- 
mittee level  on  the  Senate  side. 

Had  the  gentleman  of  the  minority 
party  [Mr.  Brock]  consistently  attended 
the  committee  hearings  on  this  bill,  I  do 
not  believe  he  would  have  made  the  ^m- 
called  for  and  in  my  opinion  inaccurate 
statement  that  he  did  which  appears  on 
page  25718  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  30,  1965.  This  gentleman 
was  absent  most  of  the  time  when  the 
Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  was 
hearing  testimony  on  this  bill,  and  it 
therefore  seems  rather  hard  for  one  to 
assume  that  he  could  be  completely  In- 
formed on  the  content  of  the  testimony 
or  aware  of  the  superb  and  full  hearings 
which  the  chairman  has  conducted  on 
this  bill. 

Obviously  a  lot  of  heat  and  emotion 
has  been  generated  on  this  proposed  leg- 
islation. Many  members  of  the  commit- 
tee support  one  or  another  of  the  various 
proposals  that  have  been  Introduced  on 
tills  matter.  And  as  Is  true  under  the 
democratic  procedures  of  the  House  and 
the  rules  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  which  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee  fol- 
lows to  the  letter,  any  Member  may  at 
any  time  make  requests  to  the  chairman 
concerning  legislative  matters  before  the 
committee. 

To  characterize  the  desires  of  a  group 
of  members  of  the  committee  as  being  in 
revolt  against  the  actions  of  the  subcom- 
mittee Is  to  me  to  say  the  least  an  im- 
fortunate  and  Inaccurate  observation. 

Had  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
who  felt  called  upon  to  use  this  word 


"revolt,"  been  in  attendance  at  the  hear- 
ings he  would  have  been  informed  of  the 
fact  that  the  chairman  has  consistently 
indicated  that  It  was  his  observation  and 
best  estimate  that  the  hearing?  would  be 
concluded  toward  the  end  of  September. 
This  Is  precisely  what  has  happened,  for 
today  the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic 
Finance  met  In  executive  session  and  re- 
ported out  a  bin  on  this  subject.  It  is 
natural  that  proposed  legislation  of  this 
nature,  which  so  greatly  affects  the  bank- 
ing Industry,  would  be  subject  to  a  whole 
spectrum  of  differences  of  opinion. 

This  Is  still  the  case,  but  I  say  again  to 
classify  this  honest  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  members  of  the  committee  as 
a  revolt  Is  unfortimate  and  In  my  opinion 
inaccurate. 

I  trust  that  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee will  feel  called  upon  to  restate  his 
position  on  this  subject  as  It  appeared  in 
the  permanent  Record  of  September  30 
in  a  more  accurate  light. 


SAVING  THE  LONG  ISLAND  WET 
LANDS 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
:er,i  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pres- 
ervation of  America's  vanishing  natural 
resources  is  one  of  the  most  important 
jobs  that  faces  Congress  today.  Under 
the  Impact  of  our  growing  population,  we 
are  In  danger  of  destroying  much  that  Is 
essential  to  our  American  way  of  life 
Our  majestic  rivers  are  being  converted 
Into  Industrial  canals  and  our  marsh- 
lands are  being  filled  for  housing  de- 
velopments. 

Obviously,  we  must  find  an  enduring 
balance  between  the  conflicting  needs. 
Our  industry  must  grow  to  support  our 
population  and  our  people  must  have 
homes.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not 
in  the  process  of  growing  wipe  out  all 
trace  of  our  rich  natural  heritage.  If  we 
do  not  act  decisively  now,  that  Is  exactly 
what  win  happen. 

Understandably  the  danger  is  greatest 
around  our  metropolitan  complexes. 
The  suburbs  of  our  cities  are  reaching 
out  untU  they  threaten  to  join  with  other 
cities  hundreds  of  miles  away  In  one  great 
urban  corridor.  If  we  allow  this  to  hap- 
pen and  do  not  preserve  the  unique  char- 
acter of  natural  America,  we  will  have 
failed  future  generations  miserably. 

In  New  York  State,  urban  pressures 
and  bad  conservation  practices  have 
joined  to  accelerate  the  obliteration  of 
our  heritage. 

My  friend  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Herbert  Tenzer, 
has  come  forward  with  Important  legis- 
lation to  coimter  this  destructive  trend 
by  preserving  the  valuable  and  irre- 
placeable wetlands  of  Long  Island. 
These  wetlands  are  important  to  the 
preservation  of  the  once-rich  fish  and 


bird  hfe  of  New  York  State.  They  are 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  relaxation  for 
countless  sportsmen.  They  play  an  Im- 
portant role  In  the  lives  of  our  children. 
If  we  lose  this  last  natural  refuge.  New 
York's  young  people  will' never  know  one 
of  the  great  joys  of  childhood  or  learn 
at  first  hand  of  the  rich  wonder  of  un- 
trammeled  American  wild  lands. 

In  his  bill  establishing  the  Long  Is- 
land National  Wetlands  Recreation  Area 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ten- 
zer], has  set  a  pattern  of  leadership  for 
preserving  such  valuable  resources  I 
am  proud  to  join  In  the  effort. 

The  proposal  has  been  met  with  gen- 
eral acclaim  throughout  Long  Island 
and  from  conservationists  throughout 
the  country.  This  support  Is  typified  by 
the  following  editorials,  which,  with 
unanimous  consent,  I  would  now  like 
to  enter  in  the  Record. 

[Prom  Newsday.  Sept.  24,  1965] 
Saving  the  Wetlands 

The  preservation  of  the  South  Shore  wet- 
lands—a prime  breeding  place  for  migratory  % 
birds,  fish,  and  moUusks— has  been  a  con- 
tinuing object  of  concern  to  local  govern- 
ment units  and  conservationists  over  the 
past  10  years.  These  lands  cover  some  16.000 
acres  of  marsh  and  waterways  stretching 
from  Lawrence  Into  the  town  of  Babylon  In 
a  fairly  continuous  15-mile  strip.  With  State 
assistance,  a  large  proportion  of  this  land 
is  already  held  in  trust  for  the  public,  but 
under  no  hard  and  fast  guarantee  against 
its  eventual  disposition,  perhaps  for  unsuit- 
able uses. 

Now  Representative  Hzrbeet  Tenzeh  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Lawrence,  has  proposed  a  bUl  to 
wrap  up  all  these  wetlands  in  one  package 
under  Federal  Government  control.  They 
would  become  part  of  a  Long  Island  na- 
tional wetlands  recreation  area,  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  Government  if  possible  or 
otherwise  to  be  operated  by  the  Govern- 
ment with  a  50-50  sharing  of  costs  Towns 
wishing  to  do  so  could  continue  to  operate 
their  own  wetlands.  The  plan  would  apply 
to  95  percent  of  the  land  designated  by 
Representative  Tenzer.  The  other  5  percent 
privately-owned,  would  remain  unchanged  in 
ownership  if  used  for  residential  purposes 
or  sold  to  the  Government  with  the  owners 
retaining  use  for  25  years  or  life. 

The  Tenzer  project  seems  wholly  useful 
The   State's    cooperative   wetlands   program 
provides  much  the  same  protection  and  fi- 
nancial assistance,  but  it  is  based  upon  a 
minimum  25  year,  leasehold  basis  that  can 
be  voided  whenever  the  term  agreed  upon 
has  come  to  an  end.     The  preservation  of 
the   wetlands,   virtually  the  last  vestige  of 
old  Long  Island,  is  essential  so  that  future 
generations    can    see    the    dunes    and    the 
marshes,  the  estuaries  and  the  wildlife  that 
once  spread  over  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
our  land.    Perpetual  protection  is  the  only 
answer,  and  the  Tenzer  bill  provides  this     It 
is  good  planning  of  the  type  now  belnrun- 
dertaken  by  the  regional  planning  board  fen- 
Nassau -Suffolk.    That  agency  has  Just  been 
granted  $288,805  from  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  in  Washington,  matched  by 
$144,403  from  the  two  counties  in  the  form 
of  personnel   and   physical   facilities.     Thla 
allocation  has  been  a  long  time  on  the  way 
It  now  permits  the  hiring  of  a  13-member 
staff  to  gather  basic  information  about  Long 
Island's  population,  transportation  facilities, 
housing  development  and  land  use.    Such  In- 
formation is  an  essential  preliminary  to  an 
overall  plan  for  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  two  counties.    The  money 
is  welcome,  and  the  results  are  certain  to  be 
Invaluable. 
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(Prom  the  Long  Island  Press,  Sept.  25,  1965 1 
Guarantee  the  Wetlands 
Long  Islanders  should  be  delighted  with 
Representative  Herbert  Tenzer's  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Long  Island  National 
Wetlands   Recreational    Area   on    our    south 

The  bill,  introduced  Wednesday,  would 
make  almost  16.000  acres  of  tidal  marsh- 
land—from the  Quecns-Na.ssau  line  to  the 
Nassau-Suffolk  line— a  Federal  conservation 
preserve. 

Continued  dredging  and  development 
threaten  to  destroy  these  irreplaceable  resour- 
ces "A  chance  to  walk,  to  row  a  boat,  to  fish, 
to  hunt,  to  swim,  to  picnic,  or  merely  to  ob- 
serve the  natural  world— all  these  must  be 
provided  for,  and  can  be.  even  within  close 
range  of  the  asphalt  Jungles  we  know  so 
well,"  said  Mr.  Tenzer. 

New  York  State,  of  course,  and  the  towns 
involved  have  been  working  toward  this  saine 
objective  for  many  years  now— and  with 
considerable  success.  Oyster  Bay  has  pledged 
about  6.000  acres  and  Hempstead  town  has 
dedicated  2.500  of  its  10.000  acres  for  a  pe- 
riod of  10  years  to  the  Joint  State-town  proj- 
ect One  big  hooker  is  the  fate  of  Hemp- 
stead's last  7,500  acres.  Although  the  town 
has  designated  this  as  a  conservation  area. 
It  refuses  to  permit  Joint  operation  with  the 
State.  . 

Another  hooker  is  that  the  arrangement 
with  the  State  falls  to  give  an  effective  guar- 
antee of  perpetuation.  After  10  years  It  is 
possible  for  the  towns  to  regain  their  original 
prerogatives. 

Unless  the  State  and  the  communities  can 
guarantee  that  the  wetlands  will  be  pre- 
served, then  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be 
go  ahead  and  make  a  Federal  case  out  of  It. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  HOME 
RULE:   TIME  IS  RUNNING  OUT 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon 
after  the  riots  in  Los  Angeles  Pi-esident 
Johnson  remarked  that  "the  clock  is 
ticking,  time  is  moving."  In  fact,  time 
is  not  only  moving,  it  is  running  out  in 
some  areas.  One  of  those  areas  is  the 
controversy  over  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia. 

This  week  the  House  turned  its  back  on 
a  clear-cut  opportunity  to  grant  repre- 
sentation to  the  people  of  the  city  that 
houses  the  National  Capitol.  Instead,  to 
our  disgrace,  we  muddied  the  waters  by 
passing  a  hodgepodge  bill  not  under- 
stood even  by  many  of  its  supporters. 
Its  affect  is  to  sabotage  the  home  rule 
movement. 

The  clock  moves  on.  We  Members  of 
Congress  sit  as  a  gigantic,  unmanageable, 
unresponsive  city  council  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  slums  of  our  city  grow 
worse.  The  crime  rate  increases.  Hope- 
lessness and  despair  set  in  deeper  and 
deeper  among  the  poor.  We  administer 
our  city  very  badly  and  if  the  semiciti- 
zens  of  Washington.  D.C.,  had  the  right 
to  vote  we  would  be  quickly  replaced. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  old  Mexican 
proverb: 

Even  a  dog  knows  the  difference  between 
being  tripped  over  and  being  kicked. 

The  people  of  Washington,  D.C.,  are 
being  kicked  around  and  they  know  it. 

With  unanimous  consent.  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  some  incisive  com- 
ments on  this  issue,  written  by  Thomas 
O'Neil  in  this  morning's  Baltimore  Sun, 
October  1,  1965.  I  would  draw  my  col- 
league's attention  particularly  to  Mr, 
O'Neils  concluding  paragraph: 

President  Johnson  looks  upon  home  rule 
as  the  liberation  of  the  disenfranchised  city, 
and  its  achievement  as  "the  final  battle  of 
the  American  Revolution."  It  is  a  long 
battle. 

The  comments  follow : 

One  Man,  No  Vote 
(By  Thomas  O'Neill) 
Washington. — President  Johnson's  first 
congressional  setback  of  the  year  came  on  a 
superficially  lesser  question,  self-govern- 
ment lor  the  residents  of  Washington,  which 
is  nevertheless  packed  with  an  explosive 
potential. 

The  central  fact  Is  that  Negroes  make  up 
a  majority  of  the  population  of  the  Capital, 
the  Nation's  ninth  largest  city,  and  that  there 
is  unrest  under  an  absentee  municipal  gov- 
ernment by  Congress  that  often  tends  to 
skimp  their  needs.  A  lawmaker  with  a  touch 
of  Ku  Klux  Klan  In  his  background,  for 
example,  has  prevented  participation  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  the  Federal  pro- 
gram for  aid  to  children  of  the  unemployed 
that  is  available  to  unfortunates  in  the  rest 
of  the  Nation. 

Such  considerations  were  foremost  in  the 
President's  mind  when  on  August  26  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  Insurrection  of  Los  Angeles 
he  said  solemnly  that  "the  clock  Is  ticking, 
time  Is  moving."  Mr.  Johnson  entered  the 
struggle  for  local  government  with  greater 
energy  than  any  predecessor  In  the  White 
House,  although  all  since  Mr.  Truman  in 
1948  have  favored  ending  the  system  of  the 
last  91  years  under  which  Congress  doubles 
as  a  city  council.  Both  parties  have  for 
years  Included  a  promise  of  home  rule  In 
their  quadrennial  platforms. 

The  existing  system  holds  elements  of  self- 
interest  for  Congressmen  elected  elsewhere 
and  with  no  responsibility  to  the  voteless 
constituency  that  lives  In  Washington. 

Living  here  most  of  the  year,  the  legis- 
lators are  local  taxpayers.  Property  taxes 
are  substantially  lower  than  In  neighboring 
Jurisdictions,  while  the  city  grows  steadily 
shabbier.  Liquor  taxes,  especially,  are  ab- 
normally low.  so  much  so  that  rumrunnlng 
Into  adjoining  Maryland  has  an  attraction 
disturbing  to  revenue  authorities  In  that 
State.  •* 

A  talking  point  against  home  rule  was 
that  locally  elected  officials  would  run  up 
taxes  to  make  demanded  Improvements. 
There  was  little  dispute  on  this  point.  In- 
stead, home  rule  advocates  said,  "You  bet, 
and  none  too  soon." 

Taxation  without  representation  Is  among 
the  sorest  of  the  grievances  of  local  residents. 
It  is  exacerbated  by  the  parsimonious  pay- 
ment permitted  by  Congress  In  lieu  of  taxes 
on  Federal  and  other  tax  exempt  property. 
The  Federal  payment  of  $43  mlUlon  accounts 
for  13  percent  of  the  municipal  budget,  but 
Federal  holdings  are  44  percent  of  all  within 
the  68  square  miles  of  the  District.  At  the 
tiu-n  of  the  century  Congress  contributed 
half  the  cost  of  the  municipal  government, 
but  since  has  been  paring  Its  share. 

The  hard-core  skuns  In  the  Capital  are 
as  miserable  as  any  In  the  Nation.     At  the 


same  time  the  middle  class  Negro  population 
of  Washington,  based  in  considerable  meas- 
ure on  Federal  salaries,  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  In  any  city. 

Washington  governed  itself  for  72  years, 
a  condition  that  was  accepted  as  a  matter 
f)f  course  almost  from  its  establishment. 
The  end  came  in  a  coincidence  of  an  am- 
bitious post-Clvll  War  program  of  Improve- 
ments and  the  panic  of  1873. 

It  was  then  under  a  territorial  form  of 
government,  with  elected  officials.  It  was 
also  mired  in  the  mud  of  unpaved  streets, 
and  without  a  central  water  supply.  Condi- 
tions were  so  bad  that  there  was  a  serious 
sentiment  In  Congress  for  moving  the  Cap- 
ital to  a  better  appointed  city.  The  local 
authorities  took  fright  and  set  out  to  remedy 
the  worst  of  the  conditions  complained  of. 

Heavy  borrowing  was  lequired.  The 
panic — in  the  prissier  language  of  today  It 
would  be  called  a  depression — left  the  city 
unable  to  pay. 

Turning  to  Congress,  the  city  leadership 
encountered  hard  bargainers.  Congres-s 
would  foot  half  the  cost  of  local  government 
In  return  for  cession  of  governmental  powers. 
The  local  government  went  out  of  business 
In  1874.  and  4  years  later  the  change  was 
made  permanent  by  the  act  under  which  the 
District  Is  still  governed.  No  one  In  Washing- 
ton has  cast  a  ballot  for  local  officials  during 
the  mterventlng  91  years.  Sentiment  for  a 
restoration  of  a  citizen-elected  government 
has  been  frequently  expressed  In  unofficial 
balloting,  by  as  much  as  five  to  one. 

Some  supporters  of  the  status  quo  Insist 
that  the  Constitution  requires  that  Congress 
rtm  the  city.  The  Supreme  Court  says  other- 
wise. So  did  James  Madison,  who  was  In  the 
best  position  of  anyone  to  know  the  constitu- 
tional Intent.  His  was  the  Inspiration  for  a 
seat  of  the  Federal  Government  removed  from 
any  State  (all  of  the  present  District  was 
ceded  to  the  Federal  Establishment  by  Mary- 
land), and  of  the  local  citizenry  he  wrote: 
"A  municipal  legislation  for  local  purpose, 
derived  from  their  own  suffrage,  will  of  cotu-se 
be  allowed  them." 

President  Johnson  looks  upon  home  rule 
as  the  liberation  of  the  disenfranchised  city, 
and  Its  achievement  as  "the  final  battle  of  the 
American  Revolution."    It  Is  a  long  battle. 
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HIGHWAY  BEAUTIFICATION 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  objec- 
tives of  the  highway  beautification  legis- 
lation proposed  by  President  Johnson  in 
his  communication  of  May  26,  1965,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  were  widely 
acclaimed  by  all  segments  of  the  highway 
industry.  They  were  supported  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  by  the 
various  State  highway  departments 
through  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials,  by  the  highway 
construction  and  supply  industry 
through  the  American  Road  Builders  As- 
sociation and  the  Associated  General 
Contractors,  and  by  various  highway  user 
groups.  The  President's  proposals  were 
supported  by  these  groups  as  desirable 
for  protecting  our  investment  in  high- 
ways and  for  providing  the  State  high- 


way departments  with  the  means  to  pre- 
serve and  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
roadsides  and  increase  the  pleasures  of 
highway  travel. 

Serious  questions  were  raised,  however, 
about  the  effect  the  legislation  would 
have  on  the  already  financially  distressed 
highway  trust  fund  and  on  the  ability  of 
the  States  to  construct  and  improve 
highways  as  required  to  serve  our  Nation. 
Questions  were  also  raised  about  the 
burden  that  might  be  placed  upon  bill- 
board and  junkyard  operators  who  might 
be  forced  to  relocate  because  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

The  bill  reported  from  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  which  will  shortly  be 
before  the  House,  retains  the  essential 
features  of  the  President's  proposals 
while  at  the  same  time  satisfactorily  an- 
sv.-ering  the  questions  raised  about  its 
impact.  The  bill  provides  the  means  for 
a  truly  effective  highway  beautification 
effort  without  diminishing  our  highway 
construction  program  and  without  harm 
to  persons  or  businesses  it  would  affect. 
The  bill  is  effective  and  it  is  a  con- 
census bill.  It  is  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  it  is  widely  supported 
by  the  public.  The  broad  base  of  the 
support  for  the  highway  beautification 
'olll  reported  from  the  Public  Works 
Committee  is  indicated  by  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  Secretary  of  Commerce  John 
T.  Connor  informing  me  that  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Highway 
Beautification  urges  the  early  enactment 
of  the  beautification  program.  So  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  may  be  in- 
formed of  this  action  and  of  the  wide 
range  of  interests  supporting  this  legis- 
lation, under  unanimous  consent  I  place 
the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  the  Record  with  a  list  of  the 
membership  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Highway  Beautification: 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

BtmEAiT  op  Public  Roads, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  25. 1965. 
Hon.  George  H.  Fallon, 

Chairman.    Committee    on    Public    Works, 
House  of  Representatives,   Washington' 
DC. 
Dear    Mr.    Chairman:  The    National    Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Highway  Beautification 
by  a  resolution  at  Its  September  24,   1965, 
meeting  requested  me  to  Inform  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Committee  urges 
the  early  enactment  of  President  Johnson's 
Highway  Beautification  Program. 

The  membership  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Highway  Beautification  is  in- 
dicated on  the  attached  list. 

I  am  also  Informing  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commit- 
tee's resolution. 

Sincerely  yours, 
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W.  W.  Dumas,  mayor-president.  National 
Association  of  Counties,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Dr.  Joseph  L.  Fisher,  president,  Resources 
for  the  Future,  Inc. 

Charles  Glllett,  president,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Travel  Organizations. 

Paul  Gingher,  president,  American  Auto- 
mobile Association. 

Prof.    Charles    Haar,    Harvard    University 
Law  School. 

Richard  H.  Hackendahl,  director.  National 
Clean-Up,  Palnt-Up,  Fix-Up  Bureau. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  president,  American 
Scenic  and  Historical  Preservation  Society. 

Ira  H.  Hardin,  president.  Associated  General 
Contractors. 

Mrs.    William    H.    Hasebroock,    president. 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

H.  E.  Humphreys,  Jr.,  chairman.  National 
Highway  Users  Conference. 

S.  B.  Hutton,  Jr.,  president,  American  As- 
sociation of  Nurserymen. 

Prank  N.  Ikard,  president.  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute. 
Pyke  Johnson,  Highway  Research  Board. 
Morris  Ketchum.  president,  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects. 

Mrs.    Mary    Lasker.    president,    Albert    & 
Mary  Lasker  Foundation. 

Mrs.  Harvey  L.  Lindsay,  Associated  Clubs 
of  Virginia  for  Roadside  Development. 

Henry     W.     Maler.     president.     National 
League  of  Cities. 

Harry  Marley,  president.  Institute  of  Scrap 
Iron  &  Steel. 

Mrs.    Fred    Mauntel,    president,    National 
Council  of  State  Garden   Clubs,  Inc. 
George  Meany,  president,  AFL-CIO. 
John  P.  Moss,  president,  American  Road 
Builders'  Association. 
John  H.  Muller,  president.  Action,  Inc. 
Reuben  L.  Perln,  president.  Keep  America 
Beautiful. 

Seymour    Rapaport,     president.    National 
Auto  &  Truck  Wreckers  Association. 
Mrs.  Inez  Robb,  columnist. 
John  P.  Roche,  president,  American  Iron 
&  Steel  Institute. 

Morris  L.  Shadburn,  president,  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officials. 

John  O.  Slmonds,  president,  American  So- 
ciety of  Landscape  Architects. 

Herbert  W.  Starlck,  president,  American 
Society  of  Planning  Officials. 

Mrs.  Robert  Stuart,  president,  League  of 
Women  Voters. 

Phil  Tocker,  chairman  of  the  Board  Out- 
door Advertising  Association. 

Frank  Vaydlk,  president,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Park  Executives. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Waller,  president,  Garden 
Clubs  of  America. 

Peter  F.  Watzek,  president,  American 
Forestry  Association. 

William  H.  Whyte,  American  Conservation 
Association. 

M.  J.  MighdoU,  executive  vice  president. 
National  Association  of  Secondary  Material 
Industries,  Inc. 

Harry  A.  Williams,  managing  director. 
Automobile  Manufacturers  Association,  Inc. 


land  far  away  but  one  which  has  many 
things  in  common  with  our  own  country. 
As  an  example;  Nigeria's  population 
of  over  55  million  persons  contains,  like 
that  of  the  United  States,  not  a  single 
people  but  a  diversity  making  up  a  cul- 
tural heterogeneity  of  remarkable  rich- 
ness. Among  those  in  Nigeria  are  the 
Hausa,  the  Fulani,  the  Yoruba,  the  Ibo, 
and  other  groups  with  roots  deep  in  the 
history  of  Africa. 

Although  the  Republic  of  Nigeria  has 
a  parliamentary  government,  it  is  of  es- 
pecial interest  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  the  Nigerian  Federal 
Parliament  is  composed  of  a  House  of 
Representatives  and  a  Senate.  Members 
are  elected  by  universal  adult  suffrage, 
except  for  a  northern  region  in  which 
women  do  not  now  have  the  vote. 

As  in  our  own  country,  the  courts  of 
Nigeria  are  independent  of  the  other 
branches  of  government. 

We  are  reminded  of  our  own  pioneer 
days  when  we  realize  that  Nigeria  in 
moving  from  colonial  status  to  inde- 
pendence is  facing  complications  arising 
from  the  diverse  nature  of  its  geography, 
its  climate,  its  religions,  and  its  ethnic 
makeup.  That  the  Uruted  States  solved 
similar  problems  may  be  of  some  in- 
spiration to  it. 

It  is  a  happy  fact  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment policy  toward  Nigeria  is  one  of 
cordial  cooperation  to  assist  in  the  or- 
derly progress  of  the  new  country  and  to 
help  promote  the  aspirations  of  its  peo- 
ple for  accelerated  economic  and  social 
development.  With  our  history,  we 
could  hardly  do  otherwise. 

Today  it  is  fitting  that  we  extend  our 
congratulations  to  the  people  and  offi- 
cials of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria 
through  its  president,  Dr.  Nnamdl  Azi- 
kiwe,  its  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of 
External  Affairs.  Alhaji  Sir  Abubakar 
Inuwa  Wada  and  its  charge  d'affaires, 
the  Honorable  G.  A.  Onyegbula. 


Secretary  of  Commerce.         FEDERAL     REPUBLIC     OF    NIGERIA 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Far  mm  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  second  anniversary  of  independence 
for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria,  a 


Enclosure. 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  Highway 
Beautification 
Harland     Bartholomew,     member,     ASCE, 
chairman,  board  of  trustees.  Urban  America, 
Inc. 

Henry   D.   Bradley,   president,   St.   Joseph 
MLssourl  News-Press. 

Walter  F.  Carey,  chairman  of  the  board 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,' 
6125  Mlddlebelt  Road,  Birmingham,  Mich. 

Philip  A.  Conrath,  president.  Men's  Garden 
Clubs  of  America. 


REPUBLIC  OF  GUINEA 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Farntjm]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  October 
2  is  Independence  Day  in  the  Republic 
of  Guinea,  an  heir  to  empires  which  in 
the  past  were  influential  in  Africa  over 
areas  as  far-reaching  as  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  the  edge  of  the  Sahara. 

Of  particular  interest  to  us  is  the  fact 
that  although  this  ancient  land  is  ap- 
proaching its  destiny  by  a  governmental 
method  different  from  ours,  we  enjoy 
close  and  friendly  relations  with  the 
Republic. 

The  Guinea  constitution  establishes  a 
presidential  system  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. In  practice,  Guinea  is  governed 
by  its  one  political  party,  the  Parti  Demo- 
cratique  de  Guinee — PDG.  According  to 
the  theory  of  "democratic  centralism,"  It 
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Is  the  aim  to  make  it  possible  for  every 
Guinean  to  transmit  his  suggestions  and 
opinions  through  the  party  organization. 

President  Sekou  Toure,  as  head  of  the 
PDG.  has  asserted  the  inapplicability  of 
the  Marxist  class  struggle  doctrine  to 
Africa  and  the  necessity  of  freeing  the 
movement  of  any  vestige  of  European 
control. 

There  is  a  lesson  to  all  the  world  in  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  respects 
Guinea's  independence  and  policy  of 
non-alinement  in  world  affairs,  and  has 
agreed  to  assist  the  nation  in  various 
material  ways. 

It  is  fitting  that  on  this  anniversary  of 
its  independence  that  we  extend  best 
wishes  to  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Guinea  through  President  Toure.  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  Louis-Lansana 
Beavogui  and  Ambassador  Karin  Ban- 
goura. 


BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  BANK  MERGER  BILL 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI  may  extend 
")  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

■ '  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  Domestic  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  reported  out  an 
amended  version  of  S.  1698,  the  bank 
merger  bill. 

I  would  like  to  stand  here  today  and 
say  that  our  subcommittee  hearings  had 
resulted  in  a  perfect  bill.  I  cannot  say 
this,  but  I  can  honestly  report  to  you 
that  it  is  a  substantially  better  bill  than 
the  Senate  version. 

S.  1698.  as  amended  by  the  Domestic 
Finance  Subcommittee,  eliminates  some 
of  the  more  flagrant  and  more  unjusti- 
fied exemptions  from  antitrust  prosecu- 
tion. It  also  insures  antitrust  protec- 
tion in  future  bank  mergers  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  the  Senate  bill. 

I  am  happy  also  to  report  that  cer- 
tain other  amendments  were  voted  to 
the  bill.  Most  important  is  an  amend- 
ment which  will  require  the  three 
supervisory  agencies  that  pass  on  merg- 
ers to  be  subject  to  audit  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  This  includes 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

If  we  are  to  give  these  agencies  this 
vast  new  power  on  mergers,  then  the 
public  must  have  at  least  the  minimum 
protection  of  an  outside  audit.  These 
agencies  have  been  operating  virtually 
in  secret  and  with  almost  no  public  ac- 
countability. The  audit  will  be  a  big 
step  in  the  right  direction  on  this  score. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  subcom- 
mittee saw  fit  to  include  provisions  for  a 
review  by  the  Congress  of  these  agencies' 
budgets.  This,  too.  will  add  to  the  pub- 
lic's knowledge  about  the  operation  of 


these  so-called  independent  agencies  and 
will,  I  hope,  make  them  a  little  more  re- 
ceptive to  the  public's  interest. 

Despite  these  improvements,  I  must,  in 
all  candor,  emphasize  my  concern  over 
many  sections  of  this  bill. 

S.  1698,  as  amended  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, still  leaves  Congress  in  the  posi- 
tion of  acting  as  a  super  legal  tribunal, 
overturning  court  decisions  and  granting 
retroactive  immunity  to  law  violations. 
Originally,  S.  1698.  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  contained  retroactive  immunity 
for  all  six  banks  currently  under  prose- 
cution by  the  Justice  Department. 

Today's  amendments  in  the  subcom- 
mittee eliminate  immunity  for  the  three 
banks  which  initiated  their  mergers  after 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  holding  the 
antitrust  laws  applicable  in  the  Phila- 
delphia National  Bank-Girard  Trust 
case. 

But,  the  bill  still  contains  retroactive 
antitrust  relief  for  Continental-Illinois 
National  Bank  of  Chicago,  Manufactur- 
ers-Hanover Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  and 
First  National  Security  Bank  &  Trust  of 
Lexington,  Ky. 

In  the  Lexington,  Ky.,  case,  the  Su- 
preme Court  already  has  decided  that 
the  merger  is  in  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  a  divestiture  agreement 
has  already  been  signed  by  the  banks  and 
the  Department  of  Justice.  In  the  case 
of  Manufacturers-Hanover  Trust  of  New 
York — the  Nation's  fourth  largest  bank — 
the  U.S.  district  court  has  found  against 
the  merger  and  the  bank  of  the  Justice 
Department  have  reached  agreement  on 
divestiture. 

Now,  we  propose  to  overturn  these 
court  decisions  and  agreements  and  hand 
these  banks  a  tremendous  windfall  at 
the  expense  of  the  public. 

In  addition  to  granting  immunity  for 
these  3  banks  the  bill  also  would  elim- 
inate forever  the  application  of  anti- 
trust prosecution  for  more  than  2,000 
bank  mergers  which  have  taken  place 
since  1950. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the 
type  of  bill  I  would  prefer  to  report  to 
the  floor.  Personally,  I  do  not  favor  any 
legislation  which  might  chip  away  at 
the  great  protection  provided  by  the  Na- 
tion's antitrust  laws.  Certainly,  in  the 
area  of  money,  credit,  and  banking,  the 
public  needs  more  protection:  not  less. 
The  antitrust  laws  have  been  a  basic  pro- 
tection for  the  consumer,  the  business- 
man, and  the  whole  American  economy. 

S.  1698,  even  as  amended,  casts  some 
shadows  on  the  validity  of  these  laws  in 
the  banking  field.  I  can  only  wonder,  if 
we  grant  these  exemptions  in  the  bank- 
ing field,  what  is  next?  Will  the  steel 
companies,  the  drug  manufacturers,  the 
automobile  plants  be  coming  to  Congress 
asking  for  similar  immunities  and  simi- 
lar distortions  of  the  antitrust  acts? 

S.  1698  opens  the  gate.  We  can  only 
wonder  where  the  parade  of  exemptions 
will  end. 

But  again.  I  emphasize  that  S.  1698, 
with  the  amendments  voted  today,  is  a 
vastly  better  bill  than  the  giveaway  bill 
sent  lis  from  the  Senate. 


At  this  point  I  insert  a  copy  of  S.  1698 
as  it  passed  the  Senate : 

S.  1698 
An  act  to  establish  a  procedure  for  the  re- 
view of  proposed  bank  mergers  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  the  dissolution 
of  merged  banks,  and  for  other  pruposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  18  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
the  seventh  sentence  the  following:  "The 
Comptroller,  the  Board,  or  the  Corporation, 
as  the  case  may  be.  shall  Immediately  notify 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  approval  of  any 
merger,  consolidation,  acquisition  of  assets, 
or  ass\imptlon  of  liabilities  piirsuant  to  this 
subsection,  and  such  transaction  shall  not 
be  consummated  until  thirty  calendar  days 
after  the  date  of  approval:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That,  If  an  antitrust  suit  to  enjoin 
such  transaction  Is  Instituted  within  said 
thirty-day  period,  the  merger  shall  not  be 
consiunmated  until  after  the  termination 
of  such  antitrust  suit  and  then  only  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  the  final  Judgment 
In  such  antitrust  suit:  Provided  further. 
That  when  the  agency  finds  that  It  must 
act  Immediately  in  order  to  prevent  the  prob- 
able failure  of  one  of  the  banks  and  reports 
on  the  competitive  factors  Involved  may  be 
dispensed  with,  the  transaction  may  be  con- 
summated Immediately  upon  approval  by 
the  agency:  And  provided  further.  That, 
when  an  emergency  exists  requiring  expedi- 
tious action  and  reports  on  the  competitive 
factors  involved  are  requested  within  ten 
days,  the  transaction  may  not  be  consum- 
mated within  less  than  five  calendar  days 
after  approval  by  the  agency.  When  a  trans- 
action Is  consummated  pursuant  to  the 
above  procedure,  no  proceedings  under  the 
antitrust  laws.  Including  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act  (15  U.S.C.  1-7)  and  the  Clayton 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  12-27).  shall  thereafter  be  in- 
stituted concerning  the  transaction.  Not- 
withstanding the  above  provisions,  any 
merger,  consolidation,  acquisition  of  assets, 
or  assumption  of  liabilities  Involving  an  In- 
sured bank,  which  was  consummated  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  amendment  pur- 
suant to  the  then  appropriate  regulatory 
approval  or  approvals,  State  or  Federal,  and 
where  the  resulting  bank  has  not  been  dis- 
solved or  divided  or  has  not  effected  a  sale 
or  distribution  of  assets  or  has  not  taken 
any  other  similar  action  pursuant  to  a  final 
judgment  imder  the  antitrust  laws  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  amendment,  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws  including 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1-7) 
and  the  Clayton  Act  (12  U.S.C.  12-27)." 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  1698  as  it  passed 
the  Senate  would  have  excused  the  bank- 
ing industry  from  complying  with  the 
75-year-old  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  to  the  last  few 
lines  of  S.  1698.  as  it  passed  the  Senate, 
which  state : 

Any  merger,  consolidation,  acquisition  of 
assets  or  assumption  of  liabilities  Involving 
an  Insured  bank,  which  was  consummated 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  amend- 
ment •  •  •  shall  be  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  including  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1-7)  and  the  Clayton  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  12-27). 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  copy  of  S.  1698 
as  amended  and  voted  out  by  the  Do- 
mestic Finance  Subcommittee  today. 


October  1,  1965 
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Your  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency will  meet  at  9:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday. 
October  5.  to  consider  this  legislation  as 
reported  today  by  the  subcommittee  on 
Domestic  Finance. 

A.MENDMENT    TO    S.    1698,    THE    NeW    StJBCOM- 

MFTTEE  Bill.  Reported  October  1,  1965,  as 

A  SuBSTnuTE  roR  S.  1698 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  That  (a)  section  18(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828 
(c) )  is  amended  to  read: 

"(C)(1)  Except  with  the  prior  written 
approval  of  the  responsible  agency,  which 
s^lall  In  every  case  referred  to  in  this  para- 
graph be  the  Corporation,  no  Insured  bank 
shall — 

"(A)  merge  or  consolidate  with  any  non- 
insured  bank  or  institution. 

"(B)  assume  liability  to  pay  any  deposits 
made  In,  or  similar  liabilities  of,  any  non- 
insured  bank  or  institution. 

"(C)  transfer  assets  to  any  nonlnsured 
bank  or  Institution  in  consideration  of  the 
iifsumptlon  of  liabilities  for  any  portion  of 
the  deposits  made  In  such  Insured  bank. 

"(2)  No  Insured  bank  shall  merge  or  con- 
solidate with  any  other  insured  bank  or, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  acquire  the 
assets  of,  or  assume  liability  to  pay  any  de- 
posits made  in,  any  other  Insured  bank 
except  with  the  prior  written  approval  of  the 
responsible  agency,  which  shall  be — 

"(A)  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  if 
the  acquiring,  assuming,  or  resulting  bank 
is  to  be  a  national  bank  or  a  District  bank. 
"(B)  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  if  the  acquiring,  assum- 
ing, or  resulting  bank  is  to  be  a  State  mem- 
ber bank   (except  a  District  bank). 

"(C)  the  Corporation  if  the  acquiring,  as- 
suming, or  resulting  bank  is  to  be  a  non- 
member  Insured  bank  (except  a  District 
bank). 

"(3)  Notice  of  any  proposed  transaction 
for  which  approval  is  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  (referred  to  hereafter  In 
this  subsection  as  a  'merger  transaction') 
s'.iall,  unless  the  responsible  agency  finds 
that  it  must  act  Immediately  in  order  to 
prevent  the  probable  failure  of  one  of  the 
banks  Involved,  be  published — 


s 


"(A)  prior  to  the  granting  of  approval  of 
such  transaction,  " 

"(B)  In  a  form  approved  by  the  responsi- 
ble agency. 

"(C)  at  appropriate  Intervals  during  a 
period  at  least  as  long  as  the  period  allowed 
for  furnishing  reports  under  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  subsection,  and 

"(D)  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circula- 
tion in  the  community  or  communities 
where  the  main  offices  of  the  banks  Involved 
are  located,  or.  if  there  is  no  such  newspaper 
in  any  such  community,  then  in  the  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  published  near- 
est thereto. 

'(4)  In  the  interests  of  uniform  standards, 
before  acting  on  any  application  for  approval 
of  a  merger  transaction,  the  responsible 
agency  (unless  It  finds  that  it  must  act  Im- 
mediately In  order  to  prevent  the  probable 
failure  of  one  of  the  banks  Involved)  shall  re- 
quest reports  on  the  effect  of  the  transaction 
o:i  competition  in  accordance  with  antitrust 
law  criteria  from  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  other  two  banking  agencies  referred  to  In 
this  subsection.  The  reports  shall  be  fur- 
nished within  thirty  calendar  davs  of  the 
date  on  which  they  are  requested,  "or  within 
ten  calendar  days  of  such  date  if  the  request- 
ing agency  advises  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  other  two  banking  agencies  that  an  emer- 
gency exists  requiring  expeditious  action 
After  receiving  such  reports,  the  responsible 
agency  shall  conduct  conferences  at  which 


representatives  of  the  banks  Involved,  as  well 
as  parties  who  may  be  adversely  affected  or 
aggrieved  by  consummation  of  the  transac- 
tion, the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the 
other  two  banking  agencies  shall  be  requested 
to  appear  and  be  heard.  The  banking  super- 
visory agencies  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice shall  exchange  information  and  opin- 
ions concerning  the  proposed  transaction. 
Including  theh-  evaluation  of  factors  in  para- 
graph (5)  below. 

"(5)  The  responsible  agency  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  transaction  under  this  subsection 
unless  it  finds  that  such  transaction  will  not 
violate  the  antitrust  laws.  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (7)  with  respect  to  law- 
fully consummated  transactions,  no  such 
finding  shall  preclude  a  contrary  finding  by 
any  other  agency  or  by  any  court  with  re- 
spect to  such  transaction.  The  responsible 
agency  may  approve  a  proposed  merger  trans- 
action only  If  it  further  finds  that  such 
transaction  would  be  in  the  public  Interest, 
taking  Into  consideration— 

"(A)  the  financial  history  and  condition  of 
such  of  the  banks  involved, 

"(B)  the  adequacy  of  its* capital  structure, 
(C)   its  future  earnings  prospects, 

"(D)  the  general  character  of  its  manage- 
ment, ° 

"(E)  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  served,  and 

"(P)  whether  or  not  its  corporate  powers 
are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
"(6)  The  responsible  agency  shall  Imme- 
diately notify  the  Attorney  General  of  any 
approval  by  It  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
of  a  proposed  merger  transaction  if  the 
agency  has  found  that  it  must  act  Imme- 
diately to  prevent  the  probable  failure  of 
one  of  the  banks  Involved  and  reports  on 
the  competitive  factors  have  been  dispensed 
with,  the  transaction  may  be  consummated 
inunedlately  upon  approval  by  the  agr>ncy 
If  the  agency  has  advised  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  other  two  banking  agencies 
of  the  existence  of  any  emergency  requiring 
expeditious  action  and  has  requested  re- 
ports on  the  competitive  factors  within  ten 
days,  the  transaction  may  not  be  consum- 
mated before  the  fifth  calendar  day  after 
the  date  of  approval  by  the  agency.  In  all 
other  cases,  the  transaction  may  not  be  con- 
summated before  the  sixtieth  calendar  day 
after  the  date  of  approval  by  the  agency. 

"(7)    Any   action   brought   to   enjoin   the 
consummation  of  a  merger  transaction  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  constitute  a  v'o- 
lation  of  the  antitrust  laws  shall  be  com- 
menced   prior    to   the    earliest    time   under 
paragraph   (6)   at  which  the  merger  trans- 
action approved  under  paragraph  (5)  might 
be   consummated.    The   commencement   of 
such  an  action  shall  not  stay  the  effective- 
ness  of   the   agency's   approval    unless   the 
court  shall  specifically  so  order,  but  if.  In  the 
absence  of  such  an  order,  the  transaction  Is 
consummated   prior  to   the  termination   of 
the  litigation,  such  consummation  shaU  not 
prejudice   the  granting   bv   the  court  of   a 
decree  requiring  that  the  resulting  bank  be 
resolved  Into  two  or  more  banks,  or  other 
appropriate  relief.     Upon  the  consummation 
of  a  merger  transaction  in  compliance  with 
this  subsection   and   after   the   termination 
of     any     antitrust     litigation     commenced 
within  the  period  prescribed  In  this  para- 
graph,   or    upon    the    termination    of    such 
period  if  no  such  litigation  Is  commenced 
therein,  the  transaction  may  not  thereafter 
be  attacked   in  any  judicial  proceeding  on 
the  ground  that  It  alone  and  of  Itself  con- 
stituted   a    violation    of    section    l    of    the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1)  or  the 
Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  12-27). 

"(8)   For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'antitrust  laws'  means  the  Act  of 


July  2.  1890  (the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  15 
U.S.C.  1-7),  the  Act  of  October  15,  1914  (the 
Clayton  Act,  15  U.S.C.  12-27),  and  any 
other  Acts  In  pari  materia. 

"(9)  Each  of  the  responsible  agencies  shall 
include  In  Its  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
a  description  of  each  merger  transaction  re- 
ceived and  each  merger  transaction  approved 
by  it  during  the  period  covered  by  the  re- 
port, along  with  the  following  Information: 
"(A)  the  name  and  total  resources  of  each 
bank  involved; 

"(B)  whether  a  report  was  submitted  by 
the  Attorney  General  under  paragraph  (4) , 
and.  If  so,  a  summary  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  substance  of  such  report; 

"(C)  a  statement  by  the  responsible 
agency  of  the  basis  for  its  approval;  and 

"(D)  a  statement  of  the  positions  taken 
by  participants  in  the  conference." 

(b)  Section  18  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"  ( i )  ( 1 )  No  insured  State  nonmember  bank 
(except  a  District  bank)  shall,  without  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Corporation,  reduce  the 
amount  or  retire  any  part  of  its 'common  or 
preferred  capital  stock,  or  retire  any  part  of 
its  capital  notes  or  debentures. 

"(2)  No  Insured  bank  shall  convert  Into 
an  Insured  State  bank  If  its  capital  stock  or 
Its  surplus  will  be  less  than  the  capital  stock 
or  surplus,  respectively,  of  the  converting 
bank  at  the  time  of  the  shareholder's  meet- 
ing approving  such  conversion,  without  the 
prior  written  consent  of — 

"(A)  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  If 
the  resulting  bank  is  to  be  a  District  bank. 
"(B)  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  If  the  resulting  bank  Is 
to  be  a  State  member  bank  (except  a  District 
bank). 

"(C)  the  Corporation  If  the  resulting  bank 
is  to  be  a  State  nonmeml)er  insured  bank 
(except  a  District  bank) . 

"(3)   Without  the  prior  written  consent  of 
the  Corporation,  no  insured  bank  shall  con-  - 
vert  into  a  nonlnsured  bank  or  institution." 

"(4)  In  granting  or  withholding  consent 
under  this  subsection,  the  responsible  agency 
shall  consider — 

"(A)  the  financial  history  and  condition 
of  the  bank, 

"(B)   the  adequacy  of  Its  capital  structure, 
"(C)    its  future  earnings  prospects, 
"(D)   the  general  character  of  Its  manage- 
ment, 

"(E)  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  served,  and 

"(P)  whether  or  not  Its  corporate  powers 
are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Any  merger,  consolidation,  acqui- 
sition of  assets,  or  assumption  of  liabilities 
involving  an  insured  bank  which  was  con- 
summated prior  to  June  17,  1963,  the  bank 
resxiltlng  from  which  has  not  been  dissolved 
or  divided  and  has  not  effected  a  sale  or  dis- 
tribution of  assets  and  has  not  taken  any 
other  similar  action  pursuant  to  a  final 
judgment  under  the  antitrust  laws  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  be  con- 
clusively presumed  to  have  not  been  in  vio- 
lation of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Sec.  3.  To  Insure  the  fullest  protection  of 
the  public  Interest  In  the  administration  by 
the  banking  agencies  of  their  powers  to  act 
on  merger  transactions — 

(1)  section  101  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  846)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation;  the  Bureau  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency;  the  twelve 
Federal  Reserve  banks  (Including  branches 
thereof);  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System;"  immediately  after 
"Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation;" 
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(2)  section  201  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
856)  Is  amended  by  Inrerting  "and"  immedi- 
ately before  "(4)",  and  by  striking  "and  (5) 
Federal    Deposit    Insurance    Corporation". 


Analysis:  New  SuBCOMMirrEE  Bn.L  Reported 
October   1,    1965 

1.  [(c)  (1-2)  ] :  Insured  banks  cannot  merge 
without  approval  of  responsible  banking 
agency  (Fed.  FDIC,  or  Comptroller). 

2.  I  (c)  (3)  1 :  Notice  of  bank  merger  trans- 
action must  be  published  by  banks  prior  to 
merger. 

3.  ((c)  (4)]:  Responsible  agency  must  re- 
quest a  report  from  Attorney  General  and 
other  two  agencies  on  the  effect  of  merger 
on  competition  in  accordance  with  antitrust 
standards. 

4.  f  (c)  (4)  ] :  After  reports  are  received,  the 
responsible  agency  must  hold  a  conference 
with  banks  Involved,  other  banking  agencies, 
the  Justice  Department,  and  other  interested 
parties.  Justice  and  the  banking  agencies 
shall  exchange  views  on  the  transaction  In- 
cUidlng  a  consideration  of  banking  factors. 

5.  [(c)(5)]:  The  responsible  agency  can- 
not approve  transaction  unless  it  finds  no 
antitrust  violation;  this  finding  is  not  to  be 
binding  on  any  other  agency  or  court.  If 
the  responsible  agency  further  finds  the 
merger  in  the  public  Interest  considering 
the  banking  factors.  It  may  approve  merger. 

6.  [(c)  (6)]:  Approvals  of  mergers  must 
be  given  to  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
merger  may  not  be  consummated  for  60  days 
after  such  approval. 

7.  [(c)  (7)]:  An  antitrust  suit  may  be 
brought  by  the  Department  of  Justice  or 
private  party  prior  to  the  approved  consum- 
mation date.  No  automatic  Injunction  re- 
sults from  the  bringing  of  suit. 

Upon  the  termination  of  the  litigation  or 
the  statutory  period,  the  original  merger 
transaction  may  not  be  attacked  under  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Sherman  Act  or  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act. 

8.  [(c)  (9)]:  Banking  agencies  shall  In- 
clude in  their  annual  report  full  Information 
on  their  action  on  merger  applications. 

9.  [Section  18(1)  (1-4)  ] :  Provides  that  the 
responsible  agency  must  approve  the  reduc- 
tion of  capital  structure,  change  of  insured 
status,  or  convert  from  national  to  State 
bank. 

10.  [Section  2] :  Bank  mergers  prior  to  the 
Philadelphia  Bank  decl.slon  (June  17,  1963) 
are  excused  from  antitrust  prosecution. 

11.  I  Section  31 :  Banking  ardencies  shall  be 
subject  to  appropriation  and  audit  control 
under  the  Government  Corporations  Act  as 
per  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 


TARIFFS  AND  THE  GLASS  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
agrain  call  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
the  serious  matter  of  "tariffs  and  the 
glass  industry." 

With  the  help  of  my  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Congressman 
Edmond.son,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, Congressman  Sisk,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  Congressman 
MooRE,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Congressman  Hays,  and  others  con- 
tributing their  share,  we  were  able  to 
impress   President   Kennedy    with   the 


t 

seriousness  of  the  import  impact  upon 

the  glass  industry. 

As  a  result.  President  Kennedy  ordered 
an  increase  in  the  glass  tariffs  going 
back  to  rates  established  over  30  years 
ago.  This  was  done  to  keep  the  U.S. 
flat  glass  industry  from  disappearing 
completely  from  the  American  scene. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  again  being 
pushed  to  the  edge  of  oblivion  by  the  ever 
grasping,  greedy  hands  of  the  interna- 
tional trader  described  all  too  often  as 
the  do-gooder,  world  thinker,  peace 
seeker,  but  who  in  truth  is  nothing  but 
a  profit  seeking  merchant  ready  and 
willing  to  sell  anything  including  the 
American  workman  for  a  fast  profit. 

The  President  has  before  him  at  this 
moment  one  of  the  latest  pro-free  trade, 
anti-American  worker  decisions  of  the 
Tariff  Commis.slon  urging  him  to  undo 
President  Kennedy's  action  in  saving  the 
glass  industry  and  in  the  name  of  free 
trade,  turn  the  U.S.  worker  out  into  the 
streets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of  my  dis- 
trict, particularly  in  Arnold,  New  Ken- 
sington, and  Jeannette,  are  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  this  latest  Tariff  Commission 
action.  The  Commission,  by  a  split  de- 
cision 3-to-2  vote,  decided  unanimously 
that  injury  to  the  U.S.  glass  industry 
would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
President's  action  in  cutting  tariffs  on 
glass,  but  after  admitting  this  much, 
then  they  voted  3-to-2  to  go  ahead  and 
kill  off  our  glass  plants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few  years  ago  we 
had  40  glass  producers  in  the  United 
States.  Now  we  have  four.  How  much 
do  we  have  to  give  before  the  greed  of 
the  international  trader  and  his  monop- 
olistic cartel  is  satisfied. 

Just  2  days  ago  I  addressed  the  House 
on  the  subject  of  the  auto  and  parts  pact 
with  Canada.  The  next  day  the  great 
promoter  of  free  trade  and  my  critic  be- 
cause of  my  fight  for  U.S.  parity  in  world 
trade,  the  Washington  Post,  editorial- 
ized against  this  disastrous  free  trade 
deal  which,  if  followed  up  in  the  usual 
manner  by  the  European  and  Japanese 
merchants,  will  push  the  U.S.  automobile 
worker  to  the  wall  and  force  our  industry 
to  build  more  and  more  foreign-based 
plants. 

If  this  is  not  enough  to  awaken  the 
U.S.  Congress,  I  suggest  the  Members 
read  my  talk  on  the  Canadian  bonanza 
in  the  Record  of  September  29,  page 
25454,  the  following  resolution  from  the 
city  of  Arnold,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
latest  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  the  matter  of  walnut  log  ex- 
ports. 

The  latest  statement  on  the  subject  of 
walnut  logs,  veneers,  and  American  pro- 
duction policies  is  by  far  the  most  illogi- 
cal conclusion  ever  reached  in  a  deci- 
sion that  has  as  its  base  two  premises: 
First,  that  U.S.  veneer  manufacturers 
were  bad  boys  and  some  of  them  did 
not  keep  a  bargain;  and,  second,  that 
since  walnut  veneers  can  he  replaced  by 
synthetics  and  substitutes  why  worry 
about  the  U.S.  veneer  industry. 

Now,  Mr,  Speaker,  this  all  started  to 
be  a  few  remarks  about  my  glasswork- 
ers.  my  glass  plants  and  my  people  at 
home.    However.  I  find  that  wherever  I 


turn,  I  find  injury  from  impoi"ts  and 
when  I  talk  to  my  unemployed  workers 
in  steel,  glass,  coal,  rubber,  and  alumi- 
num, I  find  that  they  really  do  not  need 
so  much  legislation  on  manpower  train- 
ing, unemployment  compensation,  anti- 
poverty,  and  research.  All  they  ask  for 
is  less  free  trade  and  free  advice  and 
more  job  protection  against  imports. 
Resolution 

Whereas  the  American  St.  Gobain  Glass 
Co.  has  a  plant  located  in  the  city  of  Arnold. 
Westmoreland  County.  Pa.,  and  employs  some 
1.000  workers;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Arnold  has  a  popula- 
tion of  approximately  10,000  Inhabitants; 
and 

Whereas  the  American  St.  Gobain  Glass 
Co.'s  Arnold  plant  is  the  main  Industry  of 
the  city  of  Arnold;  and 

Whereas  President  Johnson  has  before  him 
the  advice  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  In- 
dicating that  tariffs  on  imports  of  foreign 
sheet  glass  could  be  safely  reduced;  and 

Whereas  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  would 
threaten  the  loss  of  many  Jobs  in  the  city 
of  Arnold:  and 

Whereas  the  business  houses  in  the  city 
of  Arnold  would  be  seriously  affected;  and 

Whereas  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  would 
help  foreign  sheet  glass  producers  to  sell  even 
more  In  the  U.S.  markets;  and 

Whereas  the  reduction  in  the  tariff  rates 
would  only  help  the  powerful  Eiiropean  and 
Japanese  glass  industry  grow  at  the  expense 
of  the  higher  wage  American  Indvistry;  be 
It 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  disapprove  any  reduction  in  the  sheet 
glass  tariff  rates;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Senators  and  Members 
of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania  give  their 
support  and  disapprove  any  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  sheet  glass  as  presently  exists;  and, 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  city  of  Arnold  spread 
this  resolution  on  Its  minutes  and  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  U.S.  Senators. 
Joseph  S.  Clark.  Jr.,  and  Hugh  Scott,  and 
to  Congressman  John  H.  Dent. 

Attest: 

Will  Denoo, 

Mayor,  City  of  Arnold. 
Elmo  B.  Cecchetti, 

City  Clerk. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  Friday,  October  1,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Bow  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  FordL  for  October  5  and  6,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Kee  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Boggs)  , 
for  October  1,  on  account  of  ofiQcial  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Grider.  for  October  1.  on  account 
of  ofBcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Albert,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude an  address  by  the  First  Lady. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
HoRTON).  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Reuss. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoRTON)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Cederberg  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bell. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  STALBAUM)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Todd  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Powell  in  two  Instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 
Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from   the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1314.  An  act  to  amend  the  Street  Read- 
justment Act  of  the  District  of  Colvimbla  so 
as  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  close  all  or  part  of 
a  street,  road,  highway,  or  alley  In  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  an  approved 
redevelopment  or  urban  renewal  plan,  with- 
out regard  to  the  notice  provisions  of  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Colvimbla. 

S.  1719.  An  act  to  authorize  compensation 
for  overtime  work  performed  by  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
and  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Police  force,  and  the 
White  House  Police  force,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theo- 
dore Zlssu;  and 

H.R.  6726.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
S.  Perrlgo. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  2580.  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1636.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Property  and  Installa- 
tions), transmitting  notification  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  certain 
additional  facilities  projects  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  Air  National  Guard,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  88-390;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1637.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting information  on  contracts  negotiated  for 
experimental,  developmental,  or  research 
work  or  for  the  manufacturing  or  fiu-nlshing 
of  property  for  this  purpose  during  the  6- 
month  period  «nded  June  30,  1965,  pursuant 
to  section  302.  63  Stat.  377  as  amended  (5 
U.S.C.  630);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
meiit  Operations. 

1638.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  potential  savings  through  use  of  an 
oversupply  of  stabllator  assemblies  for  P-4 
aircraft.  Department  of  the  Navy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1639.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  additional  income  possible  by  ob- 
taining more  equitable  rates  of  Interest  on 
U.S. -owned  foreign  currencies.  Treasury  De- 
partment, Department  of  State,  and  Agency 
for  International  Development;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1640.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  costs  Incurred  In  procuring 
MADREC  electronic  system  components 
manufactured  by  Midwestern  Instruments 
Inc.,  from  Lockheed-Georgia  Co.,  Department 
of  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1641.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  improvement  to  be  made  in  ad- 
ministration of  employee  travel.  Veterans' 
Administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1642.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
who  have  been  found  admissible  to  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (ii)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1643.  A  Igtter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  and  clarify  the  reemployment  provi- 
sions of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1644.  A  letter  from  the  Ch.iirman.  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  Federal  savings  banks;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  706.  A  bUl 
to  amend  the  Railway  Labor  Act  In  order  to 
provide  for  establishment  of  special  adjust- 
ment boards  upon  the  request  either  of  rep- 
resentatives of  employees  or  of  carriers  to 
resolve  disputes  otherwise  referable  to  the 
National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board-  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  lii4).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  9042.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Agreement  Concerning 
Automotive  Products  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Canada,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1115).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Conmilttee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  S.  2118.  An  act  to 
amend  sections  9  and  37  of  the  Shipping  Act 
1916.  and  subsection  O  of  the  Ship  Mort- 
gage Act,  1920;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No 
1116).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House'  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday.  October  5.  1965, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MORRISON:  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  11300.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide certain  mailing  privileges  with  respect 
to  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept 
No.  1113).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  11407.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  to  assist  them  In  estab- 
lishing treatment  and  rehabilitation  services 
for  drug  abusers;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  11408.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  to  assist  them  In  the 
construction  of  facilities  for  the  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  drug  abusers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  11409.  A  bill  to  authorize  civil  com- 
mitment In  lieu  of  criminal  punishment  In 
certain  cases  Involving  narcotic  addicts;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11410.  A  bill  relating  to  the  penalties 
for  violations  of  certain  narcotic  and  mari- 
huana laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
treatment  of  narcotic  addicts  and  other  per- 
sons suffering  from  a  mental  or  physical  con- 
dition committed  to  the  custody  of  the  At- 
torney General;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R.  11411.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
to  advance  the  humane  care,  comfort,  and 
welfare  of  laboratory  animals  used  In  scien- 
tific study;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  11412.  A  bin  to  provide  loan  assist- 
ance  to  certain  vocational  schools  for  the 
construction  of  instructional  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.R.  11413.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Na- 
tional Society  Daughters  of  the  Union,  1861- 
65;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 
HJl.  11414.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon,"  ap- 
proved March  4,  1907;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  11415.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon,"  ap- 
proved March  4.  1907;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H.R.  11416.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant   Marine   Act,   1936.   to   create   the 
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Federal  Maritime  Administration  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R  11417.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection, conservation,  and  development  of 
the  natural  coastal  wetlands  of  Hemps tead- 
South  Oyster  Bay.  Long  Island,  for  fish  and 
wildlife  and  outdoor  recreation  purposes; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  11418.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  as  it  relates  to  those  areas  to  be  desig- 
nated as  redevelopment  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.R.  11419.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON : 
H.R.  11420.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  mailing 
privileges  with  respect  to  members  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr  WIDNALL: 
H.J.  Res.  678.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  administration  and  development  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  a  national  historic 
site;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr  BROWN  of  California: 
H  Con.  Res.  518.  Concurrent   resolution   to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
strengthening    the    inter-American    system; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

370.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
transmitting  a  copy  of  assembly  Joint  reso- 
lution as  passed  on  July  21,  1965,  relative  to 
ratification  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  presidential  succession,  whirh  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  OURNEY; 

H.R.  11421.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Rolando  V.  Bernal;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  11422.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Irene  M.  Bartos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  LINDSAY : 

H  R.  11423.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erlinda 
A    C.Tmacho,   Emma   A.   Ladores.   Maria   25o- 
raida  Tan.  and  Arsenla  V.  Tolentlno;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  11424.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Gnssl 
Gallo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11425.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giorgios 
Markopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  11426.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Markopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

275.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas  Legislative  Council, 
Little    Rock,    Ark.,    relating    to    pa3rment    of 


in-lleu  taxes  by  the  Southwest  Power  Ad- 
ministration, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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SENATE 

FRiDAY,  October  1,  1965 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  calied  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

Rev.  Kenneth  S.  Jones,  director.  Wash- 
ington area  Methodist  information,  Sil- 
ver Spring,  Md.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  whose  we  are 
and  in  whose  hands  the  nations  of  the 
world  have  their  hope  of  security  and 
peace,  bless,  we  pray,  the  labors  of  this 
day,  by  these  Thy  servants  so  heavily 
charged  with  the  general  welfare  of  all 
in  this  land,  and  so  strategically  situated 
as  to  influence  the  destiny  of  the  human 
race  by  their  every  act.  Thou  alone  art 
Lord  and  God.  We  are  mere  men.  Thy 
servants,  seeking  to  do  that  which  will 
be  pleasing  in  Thy  sight.  Endow  us  and 
all  men  with  wisdom  from  on  high, 
enough  for  the  responsibilities  of  this 
day,  and  keep  us  m-ndful  of  Thine  eter- 
nal purposes.  Coming  to  Thee  in  days 
of  deep  satisfaction  for  many  good  laws 
carefully  fashioned  for  the  common  good, 
remind  us  from  whence  our  help  comes, 
and  keep  us  humble  in  the  face  of  ac- 
complishment. Grant  us  such  confi- 
dence in  Thy  sustaining  power  as  will 
deliver  us  from  obligation  to  any  man, 
and  lift  us  to  an  ever-higher  level  of 
dedication  to  the  public  good.  Remold 
us  into  human  forms  that  shall  be  ac- 
ceptable in  Thy  sight,  that  all  our  days, 
begun,  continued  and  ending  in  Thee, 
may  be  days  that  acknowledge  our 
Creator.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAI. 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
September  30.  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  Thursday,  September  30.  1965, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  received 
the  following  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

The  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature 
to  the  enrolled  bUl  (H.R.  2580)  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  Thursday,  September  30,  1985, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  announced 
that  on  today,  October  1,  1965,  he  signed 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  2580)  to  amend 
the  Immigration   and  Nationality   Act. 


and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


MESSAGE  FRO:.I  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Cenate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  90.2'  to  provide 
for  the  implementation  of  the  Agreement 
Concerning  Automotive  Products  Be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government 
of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes: 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreaing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mill.s. 
Mr.  King  of  California.  Mr.  Bocgs,  Mr. 
Keoch,  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Curtis,  and  Mr.  Utt  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  10281)  to 
adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compensation 
of  certain  ofiBcers  and  employees  in  the 
Federal  Government,  to  establish  the 
Federal  Salary  Review  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  508)  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  designate  the  8-day 
period  beginning  October  10.  1965,  as 
"Canberra  Week,"  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  10281)  to  adjust  the 
rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain 
ofiBcers  and  employees  in  the  Federal 
Government,  to  establish  the  Federal 
Salary  Review  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfiBce 
and  Civil  Service. 


HOUSE   CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  508)  authorizing  the  President  to 
designate  the  8-day  period  beginning 
October  10,  1965,  as  "Canberra  Week." 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  , 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 
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EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OP 
COMMITTEES 
As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Beverly  W.  Perkins,  of  Nevada,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Nevada; 

John  G.  Chernenko,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
West  Virginia; 

Joseph  V.  Conley.  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Is- 
land; 

Victor  L.  Wogan,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Louisiana; 

Donald  P.  Miller,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
Washington; 

John  W.  Mahan.  of  Montana,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board; 

Prank  Morey  Coffin,  of  Maine,  to  be  US 
circuit  judge  for  the  first  circuit; 

Dan  Monronoe  Russell.  Jr..  of  Mississippi 
to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern 
district  of  Mississippi; 

Thomas  L.  Robinson,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Tennessee; 

Donald  M.  Statton,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U  S  at- 
torney for  the  southern  district  of  Iowa-  and 

Hosea  M.  Ray,  of  Mlssi.sslppl,  to  be'  U  S 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Edward  C.  Sweeney,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Emmett  E.  Shelby,  of  Florida,  to  be  U  S 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Florida 

By  Mr.  ERVIN.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

Robert  H.  Cowen.  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  North 
Carolina; 

William  H.  Murdock,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of 
North  Carolina;  and 

William  Medford.  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
US  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

John  W.  Hechinger,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Sterling  H.  Abernathy,  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States; 

Smith  B.  Chamberlain,  for  reappointment 
to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States; 

Gordon  (Armor)  Rohn,  and  sundry  other 
persons,  for  appointment  In  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States; 

Bruce  A.  Dalton,  Jr..  and  sundry  other  dis- 
tinguished military  students,  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Harry  H.  Abe.  and  sundry  other  officers,  for 
promotion  In  the  Regular  Air  Force. 


acted  upon  as  indicated,  and  excerpts 
from  the  repoi-ts  thereon  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows- 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
report  favorably  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service. 
Since  these  names  have  previously  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record,  in 
order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
them  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  in- 
formation of  any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Verne  B.  Lewis,  of  Maryland,  and  sundry 
other  persons,  for  appointment,  reappoint- 
ment, and  promotion  In  the  Diplomatic  and 
Foreign  Service. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nomii>iations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nominations  of  1,439 
Army  officers  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  colonel  and  below,  and  2,711  Air  Force 
OfiBcers  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
captain. 

Since  these  names  have  already  ap- 
peared m  the  Congressional  Record,  in 
order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous 
coasent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on 
tb.e  Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— MARINE  CORPS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  nomi- 
nations in  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomi- 
nations will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  state 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Marine  Corps. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tion be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT 
The  bill  (S.  2542)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$1.721.000,000"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$1,841,000,000". 

Excerpts  From  Committee  Report  (No.  794) 

PURPOSE  OP  THE  BILL 

S.  2542  would  Increase  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  to  the  SB  A  revolving  fund 
by  $120  million,  from  $1,721  to  $1,841  million. 
This  Increase  would  correspond  with  the 
change  made  earlier  this  year  by  Public  Law 
89-78,  which  Increased  by  $120  million  the 
limitation  on  loans  from  the  SBA  revolving 
fund  to  small  business  Investment  companies 
and  State  and  local  development  companies. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT 

H.R.  7847  was  passed  by  the  House  on  June 
10.  1965.  It  Increased  the  limitation  on  loans 
from  the  SBA  revolving  fund  to  small  busi- 
ness Investment  companies  and  State  and 
local  development  companies  by  $120  million 
from  $341  to  $461  million.  H.R.  7847  as 
passed  by  the  House,  did  not,  however,*  In- 
crease the  overall  total  of  the  revolving  fund 
During  the  hearings  on  H.R.  7847  on  June 
18,  1965,  the  Small  Bxislness  Administrator 
testified  as  follows: 

"I  strongly  recommend,  therefore,  that  as 
you  increase  our  investment  division's  out- 
standing loan  authority  by  $120  million,  as 
provided  by  HR.  7847,  you  amend  the  bill 
by  striking  out  $1,666  million  In  section  4(c) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  and  Inserting  In- 
stead, $1,786  million,  an  increase  of  $120  mil- 
lion In  our  total  authorization  for  the 
agency." 

This  change  was  not.  however,  made  In 
H.R.  7847,  which  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
June  30,  1965,  because  of  the  need  for  prompt 
action.  Subsequently,  under  section  316  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965.  Public  Law  89-117,  a  lease  guarantee 
program  was  created  and  $5  million  from  the 
SBA  revolving  fund  was  provided  as  capital 
for  these  lease  guarantees.  At  that  time,  the 
total  authorization  for  appropriations  was 
Increased  from  $1,716  to  $1,721  million  to 
provide  for  the  $5  million  lease  guarantee 
fund.  Accordingly,  the  total  of  the  limita- 
tions on  the  separate  programs  In  the  revolv- 
ing fund  amounts  to  $1,841  million.  $120  mil- 
lion more  than  the  total  authorization  for 
appropriations  to  the  SBA  revolving  fund. 

Recent  demands  on  the  revolving  fund 
have  Increased  to  such  an  extent  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  authorization  is  essential. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


THE  CALENDAR 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  cal- 
endar  measures    were    considered    and 


WOMEN  CLERKS  IN  THE  EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS 

The  bill  (H.R.  6165)  to  repeal  section 
165  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relating  to 
the  appointment  of  women  to  clerkships 
in  the  executive  departments,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 
Excerpt  From  Committei:  Report  (No.  795) 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  repeal 
an  obsolete  statute  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  women  to  clerkships  In  the  executive 
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departments,  thereby  strengthening  Federal 
policy  against  discrimination  In  employment 
on  the  basis  of  sex. 

JUSTIFICATION 

Section  165  authorizes  department  heads. 
In  their  discretion,  to  appoint  women  to 
clerkships  "upon  the  same  requisites  and 
conditions,  and  with  the  same  compensa- 
tions, as  are  prescribed  for  men." 

This  section  is  derived  from  an  1870  law 
which  was  advanced  for  its  time  since  It 
assured  women  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 
Section  165  was  later  Interpreted,  however,  as 
vesting  in  agency  heads,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  President,  the  authority  to  limit  the  fill- 
ing of  a  position  to  a  certain  sex.  In  other 
words,  agency  heads  had  free  discretion  to 
specify  sex  in  their  requests  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  for  certification,  and  the 
President  could  not  authorize  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  overrule  them.  This  in- 
terpretation was  overruled  in  a  1962  opinion 
of  the  Attorney  General,  thus  opening  the 
way  for  Presidential  action  to  assure  that 
appointment  and  promotion  In  the  Federal 
service  are  made  without  regard  to  sex.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  believes  that  under 
present  circumstances,  section  165  Is  an 
anachronism  and  strongly  endorses  Its 
repeal. 

HEARINGS 

Public  hearings  were  held  on  H.R.  6165  and 
S.  1769.  an  identical  bill,  before  the  Civil 
Service  Subcommittee  on  September  21,  1965. 
All  testimony  favored  enactment. 


JOINT  CONTRACTS  FOR  SUPPLIES 
AND  SERVICES— DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  bill  (S.  1316)  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  enter  into  joint  contracts  for 
supplies  and  services  on  behalf  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  for  other  po- 
litical divisions  and  subdivisions  in  the 
National  Capital  region  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  authorized  and  empowered  to  include  in 
contracts  for  the  procurement  of  supplies 
and  services  for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  requirements  for  like 
supplies  and  services  of  any  political  division 
or  subdivision  In  the  National  Capital  region, 
possessing  legal  authority  to  have  Its  sup- 
plies and  services  procured  in  such  manner, 
upon  a  request  therefor  from  an  oflRcial  who 
Is  authorized  to  and  does  thereby  obligate 
such  political  division  or  subdivision  to  per- 
form all  liabilities  or  obligations  which  may 
result  from  the  granting  of  such  request  or 
from  action  taken  pursuant  thereto,  and 
after  such  political  division  or  subdivision 
shall  have  paid  or  agreed  to  pay  its  fair  share 
of  any  Increase  in  District  of  Columbia  pro- 
curement costs  which.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  Commissioners.  Is  attributable  to  the 
operation  of  the  Joint  procurement  program. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act.  "National  Capi- 
tal region"  means  the  District  of  Columbia; 
Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges  Counties  In 
Maryland:  Arlington,  Fairfax,  Loudoun,  and 
Prince  William  Counties  in  Virginia;  and  all 
cities,  municipalities,  and  other  political  di- 
visions and  subdivisions  now  or  hereafter 
existing  within  the  geographic  area  bounded 
by  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  combined  area 
of  said  counties. 


Excerpts  From  Committee  Report  (No.  797) 
purpose   of    the   bill 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  permit  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  enter  into  Joint  contracts  with 
other  Jurisdictions  of  the  National  Capital 
region  for  the  procurement  of  supplies  and 
services  for  the  use  of  the  District,  as  well 
as  for  the  use  of  those  other  Jxirisdlctlons. 

Under  the  bill  participation  In  a  Joint  con- 
tracting program  would  be  voluntary.  The 
participating  members  would  include  besides 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  counties  of 
Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges  In  Mary- 
land; Arlington.  Fairfax,  Loudoun,  and 
Prince  William  Counties  in  Virginia;  and  all 
cities  and  municipalities  now  or  hereafter 
existing  In  the  National  Capital  region. 

Any  Jurisdiction  electing  to  participate 
would  place  a  request  for  the  purchase  of 
supplies  or  services  with  the  District  Pro- 
curement Officer,  who  would  thereupon  un- 
dertake a  joint  contract  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  needed  Items. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  before  any 
Jurisdiction  could  participate  In  this  pro- 
gram It  would  have  to  possess  legal  author- 
ity to  procure  Its  supplies  and  services  In 
such  a  manner;  Ukev/ise.  It  would  have  to 
be  able  to  obligate  Itself  to  perform  all  the 
liabilities  or  obligations  which  might  result 
from  a  Joint  procurement  contract  or  any 
action  taken  pursuant  thereto.  Additionally, 
such  political  division  or  subdivision  must 
be  able  and  willing  to  pay  or  agree  to  pay  Its 
fair  share  of  any  Increase  In  the  District  of 
Columbia's  procurement  costs  which.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Commissioners,  is  attributa- 
ble to  the  operation  of  the  Joint  procurement 
program. 

The  preparation  of  specifications,  contract 
terms,  conditions,  advertising,  and  awards 
would  essentially  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
contracting  agent — the  District  of  Columbia. 
Participants  In  the  program  would  have  to 
agree  not  to  withdraw  from  participation 
after  solicitation  of  bids,  and  would  further 
agree  to  meet  all  obligations  arising  under 
Joint  contracts. 

The  Procurement  Officer  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  of  necessity  reserve  the  right 
to  refuse  a  request  for  participation  In  a 
Joint  contract  If,  In  his  opinion,  pooling  re- 
sources would  not  be  workable  or  advanta- 
geous In  that  situation. 

The  regional  chief  administrator's  group  of 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 
Governments  Informed  the  Commissioners 
that  3  program  of  Joint  contracting  for  sup- 
plies and  services  would  be  of  considerable 
benefit  to  all  participants.  Using  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colvunbla's  procurement  office  as 
buying  agent  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
well  as  for  the  participating  cities  or  coun- 
ties, would  result  In  savings  to  all  parties 
by  virtue  of  lower  prices  obtained  through 
the  purchase  of  larger  quantities  of  goods. 
Additional  savings  would  be  effected  through 
elimination  of  duplicate  administrative  and 
clerical  costs  and  by  participation  In  the 
District's  supply  cataloging  and  standardiza- 
tion programs. 

The  Commissioners  Informed  the  commit- 
tee that  they  are  unable  to  make  an  Initial 
estimate  as  to  the  Increased  expenses  to  the 
District  such  a  program  might  Incur,  but 
assured  the  committee  that,  as  the  program 
develops  and  the  workload  becomes  meas- 
urable, they  Intend  to  call  upon  the  partici- 
pants to  contribute  toward  meeting  operat- 
ing expenses  (either  through  cash  payments 
or  the  fiu-nlshlng  of  clerical  assistance  and 
supplies^ . 

The  Business  and  Commerce  Subcommit- 
tee held  hearings  on  this  legislation  on  April 
8,  1965.  at  which  time  the  Procurement  Offi- 
cer for  the  District  of  Columbia  government. 


and  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  Council  of  Governments  ap- 
peared in  support  of  the  measure.  There  was 
no  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar  at  this 
time. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Report  on  Mobile  Trade  Fair  Activities 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Mobile  Trade  Fair  activities,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1965  (with  an  accompanying 
report);   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Amendment    of    Federal    Avl\tion    Act    of 
1958 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  Washington,  D.C..  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended, 
to  prohibit  citizens  of  the  United  States  from 
pertormlng  pro  rata  charters  unless  author- 
ized by  the  Civil  Aeroi.autlcs  Board,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Tr.\ffic  in  Opium  and  Other 
Dangerous  Drugs 

A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  (for  Enforcement),  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  D.C.. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
traffic  in  opium  and  other  dangerous  drugs, 
for  the  calendar  year  ended  December  31, 
1964  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  ' 

Report  on  Payments  Made  for  Indemnifi- 
cation FOR  Property  Loss  Sustained  by 
Employees 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  payments 
made  for  indemnification  for  property  loss 
sustained  by  employees  of  that  Department, 
during  fiscal  year  1965;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association, 
Washington,  D.C.,  relating  to  insurance  for 
survivors  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
killed  In  combat  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

The  petition  of  Mrs.  Leonards  Puklnskls,  of 
Manchester,  Conn.,  favoring  congressional 
action  regarding  the  liberation  of  the  Baltic 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 
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REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  INOUYE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  5571.  An  act  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of 
Incentive  pay  for  submarine  duty  to  person- 
nel qualified  in  submarines  attached  to 
staffs  of  submarine  operational  commanders 
(Rept.  No.  809). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  9830.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment to  a  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of for  sidewalk  repair  and  replacement  or  to 
make  other  arrangements  therefor  (Rept.  No. 
811). 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  2271.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  an  allowance  of  not  to  exceed  $10  per 
day  to  employees  assigned  to  duty  at  the 
Nevada  test  site  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (Rept.  No.  810). 

By.  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  with 
amendments : 

S.  1707.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  6(b)  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933   (Rept.  No.  812). 
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By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  2592.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chang  Keh 
Cheng;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 
S.2593.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hsln-Pao 
Tsao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  McGEE: 
S.  2594.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Moshe  Shen- 
feld    and    his    wife,    Sara    Shenfeld;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Simpson)  : 
S.  2595.  A  bill  to  place  in  trust  status  cer- 
tain lands  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reser- 
vation m   Wyoming:   to  the  Commltt«e  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson, and  Mr.  Montoya)  : 
S.  2596.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance  for  gold  and  sliver  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


BELLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows- 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  2585.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arturo  Eu- 
genlo  Stable,  his  wife,  Letlcla  Zenalda  Rod- 
rlquez-Cortes    Stable,    and    their    daughter 
Maria  Elena  Stable; 

S.  2586.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Carlos  Garcia;  and 

S.  2587.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hilda 
W.  Perez  de  Gonzalez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRUENING   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bartlett)  : 
S.  2588.  A   bill    for    the    relief   of   Zeb   T. 
Carawan  and  his  wife,  Sylvia  L.  Carawan;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bartlett,   Mr.   Kennedy   of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Mr.  Saltonstall)  : 
S.2589.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of   the    Interior   to    construct    two   modern 
stern-ramp  trawlers  to  be  used  for  experi- 
mental, commercial  fishing,  research,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  2590.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  national  hiking 
trail  system  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Ellender)  : 

S.  2591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1950,  as  amended  (42  UJS.C.  1855- 
1855g).  which  relates  to  Federal  assistance 
in  major  disasters,  to  provide  assistance  for 
property  damaged  as  a  result  of  Hurricane 
Betsy,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worlis. 

fSee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
When  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

TO  PRINT  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP 

REPORT  ENTITLED  "LEGISLATION 

AUTHORIZING     APPROPRIATIONS 

AND    ESTABLISHING    REVOLVING 

FUNDS  (AS  OF  MARCH,  1965)" 

Mr.  MUNDT,  from  the  Committee  on 

Government    Operations,    reported    an 

original  resolution  (S.  Res.  151)  to  print 

additional  copies  of   a   report  entitled 

"Legislation  Authorizing  Appropriations 

and  Establishing  Revolving  Funds  (as  of 

March  1965) "  which,  under  the  rule,  was 

referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 

Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Mundt,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees.") 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  MODERN 
FISHING    FLEET 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  for 
myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from'  the 
State  of  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  and  Sen- 
ators Saltonstall  and  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct  two 
modem  stem-ramp  trawlers  to  be  used 
for  experimental  commercial  fishing  re- 
search, and  other  purposes. 

This  proposed  legislation  will  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  build 
two  factory-processing  trawlers  for  ex- 
perimental harvesting  and  processing  of 
fishery  resources.  Under  the  bill,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  operate  the 
vessels  or  he  may  charter  the  vessels  to 
private  operators.  Conditions  have  been 
placed  in  the  legislation  which  will  as- 
sure that  the  operation  of  the  vessels 
will  not  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  do- 
mestic fishery  prices  or  current  market 
demand. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  under  this 
bill  the  vessels  would  be  constructed  in 
U.S.  shipyards,  thereby  giving  to  our 
American  yards  an  opportunity  to  em- 
ploy their  superior  skills  in  the  constmc- 
tlon  of  a  type  of  vessel  which  is  not  be- 
ing built  in  the  United  States  today. 
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The  need  for  this  legislation  is  appar- 
ent to  everyone  who  has  foUowed  with 
concem  the  decline  of  the  American  nsh- 
eries  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
toui  world  fishery  catch  was  approxi- 
mately four  million  metric  tons.  Forty 
years  later  worid  fish  production  had  in- 
creased to  20  mUlion  tons  with  the  ex- 
pansion attributable  primarily  to  the  in- 
creased fishing  effort  on  the  part  of 
Western  European  countries,  Japan. 
Canada,  and  the  United  States 

After  World  War  II  only  the  Cana- 
dian and  American  fishing  fleets  were 
in  operating  condition.    The  rebuilding 
of  the  high  sea  fleets  after  the  war  by 
otlier    nations    was    dramatic.      Large 
elficient,  and  modern  fishing  vessels  with 
sophisticated  electronic  equipment  have 
been  constructed  in  large  numbers.    But 
the  Umted  States  did  not  participate  in 
this  advance  and  development.    There- 
fore  the  United  States  lost  its  position 
of  dominance.     Russia  and  Peru  have 
emerged  as  worid  leaders  in  a  field  which 
was  alien  to  them  only  a  few  years  ago. 
There  is  one  way  that  we  can  reestab- 
lish our  commercial  position  in  the  fish- 
eries on  the  high  seas.   That  is  to  develop 
the  type  of  vessels  and  equipment  that 
will  give  us  the  same  advantages  we  en- 
joyed before  Worid  War  II.    The  purpose 
Of  this  bill  is  to  initiate  a  program  that 
will  lead  in  that  direction. 
TT  ^^^  ^^^^^   question    is   whether    the 
united  States  should  undertake  a  serious 
long-range  program   to  modernize  the 
American  fishing  fleet  so  it  can  operate 
and  compete  successfully  with  the  large 
modern  fishing  fleets  of  foreign  coun- 
tries which  are  fishing  to  an  increasing 
extent  in  the  U.S.  coastal  waters  for  cod 
herring,  ocean  perch,  fiounder,  and  other 
bottom  fish. 

We  as  a  nation  must  soon  determine 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  is  going 
to  have  only  an  inshore  fishery,  perhaps 
even  within  our  own  3-  to  12-mile  limit, 
or  whether  in  fact  the  United  States  is 
going  out  on  the  high  seas  and  compete 
successfully  with  countries  such  as  Ja- 
P%n  and  Russia  in  catching  bottom  fish 
herrmg.    mackerel,    and    ocean    perch' 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
Umted  States  will  require  the  same  type 
or  large  trawlers,  from  2.000  to  3  000 
tons,  and  motherships.  up  to  15,000  tons 
as  are  used  by  Japan  and  Russia.    A  sig- 
nificant  characteristic    of    the    foreign 
fishery  is  that  it  is  a  distant  water  flsh- 
ery     if  the  United  States  is  to  develop 
a  high  seas  fishery,  it  may  well  be  con- 
centrated primarily  off  our  own  coast 
It  will  need  to  have  the  capability  of 
operating  on  the  high  seas  but  not  nec- 
essarily in  distant  waters.    We  all  know 
that  over  80  percent  of  thetworld  fishery 
catch  is  taken  above  or  immediately  off 
the  Continental  Shelf. 

We  know  also  that  the  United  States 
has  one  of  the  most  extensive  coast  lines 
of  any  nation  and  a  continental  shelf  of 
almost  1  million  square  miles.  The  de- 
sign of  the  modem  fishing  vessel  au- 
thorized under  this  legislation,  will  take 
into  consideration  these  unique  economic 
characteristics  and  advantages  to  help 
make  the  American  operation  competi- 
tive and  successful.    These  experimental     , 
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vessels,  which  can  illustrate  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  the  use  of  this  type 
of  fishing  enterprise,  should  go  far  in 
convincing  the  financial  community  that 
such  an  investment  is  sound  and  is 
profitable. 

But  these  vessels  should  prove  help- 
ful not  only  in  demonstrating  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  their  operation  under 
American  flag  and  American  ownership, 
but  should  also  provide  information 
about  our  coastal  fishery  resources  which 
will  be  essential  if  the  United  States  is 
to  successfully  manage  these  resources 
when  the  1958  Fishery  Convention  comes 
into  effect. 

I  expect  that  this  convention  will  be 
ratified  by  the  necessary  number  of  na- 
tions during  the  latter  part  of  th-s  year 
or  the  early  part  of  next  year.  When 
the  convention  is  in  force,  the  United 
States  will,  for  the  first  time,  be  author- 
ized under  international  law  to  under- 
take the  conservation  of  our  fishery  re- 
sources beyond  the  3-  or  12-milr  limit. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  know  much  more 
about  these  resources  than  we  presently 
know  if  this  authority  is  to  be  exercised 
in  any  meaningful  way.  The  operation 
of  these  two  stern-ramp  trawlers  will 
provide  essential  information  of  our  fish- 
ery resources  to  assure  that  adequate 
regulatory  measures  can  be  adopted. 

I  will  not  describe  in  detail  again  the 
seriousness  of  this  problem  relating  to 
foreign  fishing  activities  off  the  U.S. 
coast.  It  is  known  that  the  United  States 
annual  fishery  catch  is  between  5  and 
5  \'2  billion  pounds.  This  catclT  figure  has 
remained  relatively  stable  over  the  past 
30  years.  But  in  recent  years  foreign 
fishing  activity  off  the  U.S.  coast,  and 
particularly  in  the  Northern  Pacific,  has 
accelerated  in  an  alarming  manner. 

Last  year  foreign  nations,  primarily 
Russia  and  Japan,  took  between  two 
and  a  half  and  three  billion  pounds  of 
fish  immediately  off  the  Alaska  coast 
In  recent  months,  the  Russian  fleet  has 
moved  into  the  coastal  water  off  Wash- 
ington State  and  Oregon.  These  re- 
sources must  be  conserved  for  future 
Americans  and  the  only  way  to  assure 
this  conservation  is  through  regulation 
on  the  high  seas.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  United  States  under  the 
1958  Fishery  Convention  only  if  we  have 
scientific  information  about  the  re- 
sources. HistoricaUy,  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
this  information  has  been  based  heavily, 
and  at  times  exclusively,  on  reports  from 
American  fishermen  engaged  in  the  fish- 
ery concern.  As  I  emphasized  earlier, 
the  American  fisherman  has  not  engaged 
as  extensively  as  foreign  fishermen  in  the 
taking  of  many  fishery  resources  in  the 
North  Pacific.  Therefore,  the  informa- 
tion needed  will  have  to  come  from  a 
source  other  than  from  the  fishermen 
themselves.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Goverrmient  to  get  this  information  in 
some  new  manner  and,  in  my  opinion, 
the  operation  of  these  two  trawlers  can 
contribute  substantially  to  providing  the 
necessary  scientific  information. 

In  an  editorial  in  its  September  15. 
1965.  edition,  the  Seattle  Times  identified 
two  objectives  as  needing  higher  prior- 
ity from  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch.    These  are:  First,  the  develop- 


ment of  international  fishing  codes  pro- 
viding for  maximum  sustained -yield 
Harvests  with  a  minimum  of  collisions 
between  nations:  and  second,  improved 
technology  which  will  provide  "more 
efficient  harvesting  systems."  This  edi- 
torial hits  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  the 
bill  I  now  introduce  has  these  two  same 
ob  ectives  in  mind.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  two  such  stem  ramp  trawlers  would 
provide  or  lead  to  improved  harvesting 
systems.  But  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  any  meaningful,  long-term 
international  fishing  rules  require  a  de- 
tailed knowlt  ige  of  the  extent,  location, 
and  habits  ot  the  resources  t^  b^  man- 
aged. It  was  the  lack  of  this  informa 
tion  that  has  created  so  much  of  the 
bitter  confiict  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  on  one  hand,  and  Japan, 
on  the  other,  over  North  Pacific  salmon. 
This  must  never  again  be  allowed  to 
occur. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Seattle 
Times  be  reprinted  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

I  would  emphasize  again  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  effort.  Similar  bills  have 
been  proposed  in  the  past  without  strong 
and  timely  administration  support  or 
industry  support.  The  time  has  passed 
which  would  permit  us  to  delay  making 
this  determination.  I.  for  one.  feel  that 
constructive  action  should  be  taken  and 
should  be  taken  swiftly. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  editorial  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2589)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct 
two  modern  stern-ramp  trawlers  to  be 
used  for  experimental,  commercial  fish- 
ing, research,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Magntjson  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators) .  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  editorial  presented  by  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN  is  as  follows : 

Hope  for  Fisheries 

One  hears  so  much  about  the  "decline  of 
American  fisheries"  that  It  may  surprise 
some  readers  to  learn  that  some  authorities 
see  a  bright  future  for  American  fisheries  In 
the  disputed.  Increasingly  crowded  Interna- 
tional fishing  grounds  of  the  North  Pacific. 

One  such  authority  Is  Dayton  L.  Alverson. 
director  of  the  U.S.  Exploratory  Fisheries  and 
Gear  Research  Base  in  Seattle. 

Alverson.  writing  in  the  Fishermen's  News, 
notes  that  it  Is  neither  wise  nor  possible  to 
isolate  the  North  Pacific  in  any  attempt  to 
evaluate  Uncle  Sam's  International  fisheries 
posture,  and  that  "Alaska  Is  only  part  of  a 
developing  pattern  which  is  encompassing 
all  major  oceans." 

This  pattern  Is  one  of  a  vastly  Increased 
worldwide  demand  for  fisheries  products  as  a 
basic  source  of  protein  for  the  growing  world- 
wide population. 

That  is  one  reason  for  Alverson's  hopeful 
outlook  on  U.S.  fisheries.  There  will  be  an 
enlarged  market  In  which  all  of  the  fisheries 
powers  can  share.  ^ 

Another  reason  Is  that  the  advantage  held 
by  Japan  and  some  other  foreign  fisheries 
powers  through  the  utilization  of  low-cost 
labor  is  not  as  great  as  It  once  was.  Com- 
petitive cost  problems  that  once  were  the 
almost  exclusive  concern  of  the  North  Amer- 
icans are  beginning  to  plague  other  nations. 


It  should  be  pointed  out.  however,  that 
Alverson  and  other  authorities  see  only  the 
possibility  of  a  bright  future  for  American 
North  Pacific  fisheries,  not  the  certainty  of  it. 

That  future,  Alverson  says,  seems  to  be 
predicated  upon  solving  two  major  problems. 
The  first  (and  it  is  a  familiar  theme  on  this 
p.ige)  "requires  evolution  of  international 
fishing  codes  or  rules  which  will  allow  na- 
tions to  mutually  participate  in  harvest  of 
high-seas  fisheries  in  a  manner  which  will 
mlaimize  international  conflict." 

And  also  In  a  manner,  we  might  add,  that 
will  safeguard  the  conservation  measures 
taken  by  Canada  and  the  United  States  over 
the  past  century  to  protect  salmon  and 
aaiibut  stocks. 

Secondly.  "If  we  are  to  share  in  the  rapidly 
expanding  world  fisheries,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  devise  more  efficient  harvesting 
systems." 

Both  of  these  objectives  call  for  a  higher 
priority  of  attention  from  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  In  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

To  prevent  fisheries  anarchy  in  the  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Treaty  must  be  strengthened 
and  Russia  must  be  taken  into  it. 

To  compete  more  effectively.  American 
fishermen  and  their  Government  must  show 
more  interest  in  research  and  innovation. 

The  U.S.  food  surplus  is  one  of  the  factors 
that  gives  Uncle  Sam  vast  international 
political  and  economic  power.  The  Govern- 
ment shows  full  awareness  of  this  fact  in 
protecting  and  promoting  this  country's 
agriculture. 

The  Government  should  take  a  similar  at- 
titude, for  similar  reasons,  toward  North 
American  fisheries  resources. 
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NATIONAL  HIKING  TRAIL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  proper  referral  a  bill  to 
c  -eate  a  national  system  of  hiking  trails. 

I  believe  that  hiking  provides  an  un- 
paralleled opportunity  for  escaping  the 
pressure  and  harassments  of  civiliza- 
tion— for  stepping  into  the  very  heart  of 
nature. 

Doctors  tell  us  that  walking  is  the  most 
healthful  form  of  exercise — and  walking 
in  the  woods  is  surely  the  most  pleasant 
kind  of  walking. 

From  a  public  policy  point  of  view  the 
development  of  hiking  trails  has  even 
more  important  recommendations.  No 
form  of  investment  in  outdoor  recreation 
facilities  can  return  nearly  the  same  divi- 
dends for  a  very  modest  initial  outlay. 

A  trail  which  costs  only  a  few  dollars 
to  mark  out  can  provide  unmatched  rec- 
reational opportunities  to  people  of  all 
ages  for  generations. 

According  to  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  report 
there  are  almost  219  million  acres  In  the 
United  States  in  "nonurban,  public,  des- 
ignated recreation  areas." 

Yet  the  best  figures  that  I  can  find 
Indicate  that  there  are  only  some  78,000 
miles  of  hiking  trails.  There  could  well 
be  several  hundred  thousand. 

Working  with  land  use  experts  last 
spring  we  were  able  to  lay  out  a  tentative 
3,000-mile-hiking-trall  pystem  In  Wis- 
consin alone. 

The  national  hiking  trail  system  bill 
would  direct: 

First.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
establish  a  system  of  hiking  trails  on 
Federal  land  including  the  18,078,000 
acres  of  national  park  land. 

Second.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  set  up  a  coordinated  system  of  trails 


on  the  165.167,000  acres  of  national 
forest  land, 

Third.  Federal  grants  to  the  States  to 
pay  the  full  costs  of  planning  coordi- 
nated State  hiking  trail  systems  begin- 
ning with  the  regular  35.6  million  acres 
of  State,  regional,  county,  and  municipal 
recreation  lands  and. 

Fourth.  Federal  grants  to  pay  50  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  constructing  State 
and  local  trails. 

The  bill  does  not  provide  any  con- 
demnation powers.  But  it  does  provide 
for  the  acquisition  of  lands  or  easements 
from  willing  sellers.  Easements,  espe- 
cially in  rural  areas,  can  provide  an  ex- 
cellent tool  for  preserving  the  route  of  a 
trail. 

Except  for  the  trail  on  National  Forest 
Service  land  the  program  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

The  hiking  trail  system  would  Include 
long  trunk  trails— like  the  Appalachian 
and  the  Pacific  coast  trails — to  provide 
a  rugged  wilderness  experience  appeal- 
ing to  hardy  outdoorsmen  and  to  scout- 
ing groups.  These  trails  would  require 
campsites  eveiy  7  miles  or  so.  as  on  the 
Appalachian  trail,  with  lean-tos  or  cabin 
shelters  and  cooking  facilities. 

Short  trails,  perhaps  only  4  or  5  miles 
in  length,  within  easy  access  of  our  great 
cities  where  weekend  family  groups  can 
get  away  from  the  city  for  a  few  hours 
in  the  calming  solitude  of  the  woods. 

Very  short  trails  in  or  near  our  urban 
areas  to  make  hiking  readily  available 
to  schoolchildren.  Large  tracts  of  land 
are  not  necessary.  Preserving  and  using 
small  pieces  of  land  near  great  concen- 
trations of  population  is  important. 

Nature  study  trails  should  be  laid  out. 
Great  variety  is  possible.  For  instance, 
small  groves  of  trees — with  every  variety 
of  tree  in  a  region  represented— would  be 
helpful  in  nature  study  for  children. 
The  Forest  Service  has  worked  out  very 
attractive  ways  of  arranging  nature 
study  trails  so  that  young  people — and 
older  students  of  nature  as  well — are 
led  to  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
natural  environment. 

Trails  specifically  designed  to  attract 
the  motorist  could  lead  from  rest  stops 
or  rural  parking  areas  back  into  the 
woods  at  places  of  special  interest. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  wherever 
possible  trails  be  laid  out  and  main- 
tained with  the  cooperation  of  private 
citizens  groups. 

The  work  of  private  citizens  groups  in 
laying  out  and  maintaining  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  for  some  40  years  indicates 
the  valuable  role  to  be  played  by  private 
citizens  in  the  national  hiking  trail 
system. 

The  Appalachian  Trail  was  first  con- 
ceived In  1921  by  Benton  MacKaye  of 
Shiriey  Center,  Mass.  As  an  eariy  asso- 
ciate of  Gifford  Pinchot's  in  the  Forest 
Service  MacKaye  was  a  very  Imaginative 
and  widely  respected  conservationist. 

Starting  as  MacKaye's  dream  of  an 
endless  footpath  up  the  spine  of  the  Ap- 
palachians, the  trail  began  to  take  sub- 
stantive form  in  the  early  1930's  under 
the  energetic  direction  of  Myron  H.  Avery 
of  Maine,  long-time  chairman  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail  Conference. 
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As  Congress  at  long  last  stirs  itself  into 
action  to  preserve  what  little  is  left  of 
this  Nation's  great  misspent  heritage  of 
natural  beauty  it  is  only  just  that  special 
recognition  be  given  to  those  valiant  citi- 
zens who  have  for  many  years  been 
carrying  on  this  national  task  from  their 
private  resources. 

The  Appalachian  Trail  Conference  is 
made  up  of  some  30,000  members  in  91 
organizations. 

Everywhere  I  go  in  this  Nation  to 
speak  on  conservation  I  find  many  peo- 
ple asking  what  they  can  do  to  make  a 
concrete  contribution  to  the  cause. 

Their  energy,  spirit,  and  dedication 
could  very  well  find  a  most  useful  and 
satisfying  outlet  in  working  on  the  trails 
that  will  be  part  of  the  National  Hiking 
Trail  System. 

Volunteer  workers  of  many  sorts: 
Youth  groups  like  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
the  Giris  Scouts,  college  hiking  and  out- 
door clubs,  adult  conservation  and  so- 
cial clubs  would  be  eager  to  help. 

Maintenance  of  a  hiking  trail  system 
would  generate  tremendous  suoport  and 
enthusiasm  at  the  grassroots.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  local  groups  would  quickly 
volunteer  to  maintain  their  section  of  the 
trail  just  as  local  volunteer  clubs  main- 
tain their  section  of  the  Appalachian 
Trail  and  take  great  pride  in  it  I  can 
think  of  no  way  to  secure  broader  public 
participation  in  resource  education  and 
preservation;  no  way  to  provide  a  more 
fruitful  opportunity  for  old  and  young 
alike  to  make  a  useful  and  satisfying 
contribution  to  the  public  welfare. 

The  threefold  increase  in  the  last  dec- 
ade of  visits  to  wilderness  areas — as  re- 
ported by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture- 
demonstrates  the  growing  public  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  the  wilderness 
experience. 

But  not  everybody  can  afford  the  trip 
to  a  wilderness  area  and  nobody  can 
afford  the  time  very  often.  We  des- 
perately need  genuine  outdoor  and  wil- 
derness opportunities  on  a  smaller  scale 
closer  to  home.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
things  a  national  hiking  trail  system  can 
provide. 

Americans  have  been  in  such  a  hurry 
growing  prosperous  over  the  years  that 
they  have  not  taken  much  thought  to 
creating  a  physical  environment  worth 
living  in.  The  price  we  now  must  pay  for 
this  neglect  is  very  high,  not  only  In  dol- 
lars but  in  needless  ugly  cities  and 
suburbs. 

A  national  hiking  trail  system  would 
be  a  part  of  those  efforts  we  are  now 
beginning  to  make  to  build  that  livable 
world. 

The  low  cost  of  constructing  and  main- 
taining hiking  trails  is  well  established 
Last  October  I  hiked  a  trail  in  Wiscon- 
sin laid  out  by  a  group  of  college  teachers 
and  students  from  Stevens  Point  College. 
In  a  day  and  a  half  some  7  miles  of  trail 
were  constructed  for  $40  or  so. 

The  young  men  in  the  Job  Corps  con- 
servation camps  in  Wisconsin  will  be 
helping  work  on  the  Wisconsin  trail  sys- 
tem and  could  be  available  for  similar 
work  in  other  States. 

Volunteer  workers — like  those  who 
helped  construct  the  Appalachian 
Trail— will  be  available  and  pleased  to 


help    if    imaginatively    organized    and 
given  the  opportunity. 

An  important  part  of  the  national 
hiking  trail  system  will,  of  course  be 
promotion.  The  bill  specifically  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct 
a  program  of  information  about  the  na- 
tional hiking  trail  system  and  to  pro- 
duce guidebooks,  maps,  signs,  and  other 
needed  material. 

I  believe  that  the  prospect  of  a  well- 
developed  and  coordinated  system  of 
niklng  trails  in  this  Nation  is  an  ex- 
traordinarily exciting  one.  However,  I 
believe  that  time  is  short.  Especially  in 
those  areas  near  our  burgeoning  vu-ban 
areas  we  must  either  move  soon  or  see 
land  devoted  to  other  uses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred- 
and,  without  objection,  the  bUl  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2590)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  a 
national  hiking  trail  system  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Nelson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  2590 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purpose  of  making  available  for  the  benefit. 
Inspiration,  education,  recreational  use,  and 
enjoyment  of  the  public  of  scenic  trails 
designed  primarily  for  foot  travel  through 
natural  or  primitive  areas  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  establish  a  national 
system  of  hiking  traUs  (hereinafter  referred 
to  a£  the  "national  system")  as  hereinafter 
provided  In  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized, subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4  of  this  Act,  to  acquire  by  donation,  pur- 
chase with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
exchange,  or  transfer  from  any  Federal 
agency  such  lands  and  waters,  or  Interest* 
therein  (Including  easements),  as  he  deter- 
mines necessary  for  the  purposes  of  estab- 
lishing the  national  system  herein  author- 
ized. Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  property  owned  by  the  United 
States  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
agency  having  custody  thereof,  be  trans- 
ferred without  consideration  to  the  admin- 
istrative Jvirlsdlctlon  of  the  Secretary  for 
use  by  him  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Any  lands  and  waters,  and  interests 
therein,  acquired  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior (Including  property  so  transferred  by 
a  Federal  agency)  for  purposes  of  this  Act 
shall,  upon  their  acqu  sition.  comprise  a 
part  of  the  national  system  and  shall  be  ad- 
ministered, protected,  and  developed  by  the 
Secretary,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat. 
535) .  as  amended  and  supplemented,  relating 
to  the  areas  administered  and  supervised  by 
the  Secretary  through  the  National  Park 
Service:  except  that  authority  otherwise 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  management  of  natural  resources 
may  be  utilized  to  the  extent  he  finds  such 
authority  will  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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la  authorized  to  set  aside  and  designate  cer- 
tain national  forest  lands  for  use  as  hiking 
trails  for  purposes  of  this  Act.  Any  such 
lands  so  set  aside  and  designated  shall  com- 
prise a  pr  I,  of  the  national  system  and  shall 
be  administered,  protected,  and  developed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  5.  Except  with  respect  to  lands  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pur- 
suant to  section  4,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, after  consultation  with  other  Federal 
agencies  administering  lands  through  which 
any  hiking  trail  comprising  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional systems  passes,  is  authorized  to  issue, 
and  to  amend  from  time  to  time,  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  to 
serve  as  guidelines  in  the  administration, 
protection,  and  general  management  of  that 
part  of  the  national  system  which  Is  under 
his  administrative  Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  6.  Hiking  trails  comprising  a  part  of 
the  national  system  shall  be  of  sufficient 
width  and  shall  be  so  located  as  to  provide 
the  maximum  retention  of  natural  condi- 
tions, scenic  or  historic  features,  and  the 
primitive  nature  of  the  trails.  In  selecting 
the  route  of  any  such  trail,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  select  a  route  which 
will  avoid,  so  far  as  possible  and  practicable, 
established  highways,  motor  roads,  mining 
areas,  power- transmission  lines,  private  rec- 
reational developments,  public  recreational 
developments  not  related  to  the  trail,  and 
other  activities  that  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  pro- 
tection in  its  natural  condition  and  use  of 
the  trail  for  outdoor  recreation.  Travel  on 
any  trail  comprising  a  part  of  the  system 
shall  be  limited  to  foot-travel,  skis,  snow- 
shoes,  horses  or  mules,  and  nonmotorlzed 
bicycles  or  boats. 

Sec.  7.  In  exercising  his  authority  under 
this  Act  to  acquire  property  by  exchange,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  accept  title  to 
non-Federal  projaerty  located  within  the 
area  designated  for  Inclusion  within  the  na- 
tional system  and  convey  to  the  grantor  of 
such  property  any  federally  owned  property 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  which 
he  classifies  as  suitable  for  exchange  or  other 
disposal.  Properties  so  exchanged  shall  be 
approximately  equal  in  value:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  may  accept  cash  from  or  pay 
cash  to  the  grantor  in  such  an  exchange  In 
order  to  equalize  the  values  of  the  properties 
exchanged.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  every  exchange  carried  out  un- 
der the  authority  of  this  Act  within  thirty 
days  from  Its  consummation,  and  each  such 
report  shall  Include  a  statement  of  the  value 
of  the  properties  involved  and  of  any  case 
in  which  equalization  payments  are  made  or 
received. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  financially 
assisting  the  several  States  In  establishing 
State  hiking  trail  systems  to  coordinate  with 
the  national  system,  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary.  Sums  so  appropriated  shall  be 
available  for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior In  (1)  making  grants  under  this  Act 
to  assist  any  such  State  (which  has  sub- 
mitted and  had  approved  an  application  as 
hereinafter  provided  In  this  Act)  In  defray- 
ing expenses  and  other  costs  Incurred  by  It 
in  planning  a  hiking  trail  system  to  coordi- 
nate with  the  national  system,  and  (2)  mak- 
ing grants  under  this  Act  to  assist  any  such 
State  (which  has  submitted  and  had  ap- 
proved an  application  as  hereinafter  provided 
in  this  Act)  in  establishing  (Including  the 
acquisition  of  lands  and  waters  and  interests 
therein,  including  easements)  and  develop- 
ing a  State  hiking  trail  system  to  coordinate 
with  the  national  system. 

(b)  Within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall,  by  regulations,  establish 
and  prescribe  general  standards  for  obtain- 


ing grants  under  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  regulations  issued  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  shall  provide  for  reg- 
ular reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
by  any  State  receiving  a  grant  under  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to  time,  on  the 
basis  of  the  reports  and  other  information 
available  to  him,  review  and.  if  necessary, 
revise  the  general  standards  prescribed  by 
him  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  After  the  regulations  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  have  been  Is- 
sued, any  State  desiring  to  secure  a  grant 
under  this  Act  may  submit  an  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  such 
grant.  Such  application  shall  be  In  such 
form  and  shall  contain  such  Information  and 
assurances  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  ap- 
prove any  application  which  complies  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  regulations  Is- 
sued pursuant  thereto.  Upon  the  request  of 
the  applicant,  the  Secretary  may  modify  the 
standards  and  requirements  to  be  met  by  the 
State  hiking  trail  system  of  that  applicant 
on  the  basis  of  the  particular  situation  In 
such  State. 

(f)  Any  amendment  of  an  application  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
be  subject  to  approval  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  original  application. 

(g)  The  payment  of  moneys  to  any  State 
under  this  section  may  follow  the  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  appli- 
cation of  such  State.  Payment  of  any  grant 
under  this  section  may  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  In  such  Installments  as  he  may 
determine,  and  shall  be  made  on  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  In  no 
case  shall  the  amount  of  any  grant  made 
under  this  section  for  the  purposes  of  es- 
tablishing and  developing  a  State  hiking 
trail  system  as  provided  under  clause  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Jointly,  shall 
publish  and  make  available  to  the  public  In- 
formation and  materials  relating  to  the  na- 
tional system.  Including  guidebooks,  maps, 
and  signs. 

Sec.  10.  In  carrying  out  their  duties  under 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  authorized 
to  consult  and  cooperate  with  private  non- 
profit organizations  and  groups  Interested 
in  hiking  and  other  outdoor  recreational 
activities,  and  to  encourage  the  several 
States  to  include  such  organizations  and 
group>s  in  the  planning  and  administration 
of  the  hiking  trail  systems  established  by 
such  States. 

Sec.  11.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


INCREASE  IN  PERCENTAGE  DEPLE- 
TION ALLOWANCE  FOR  GOLD  AND 
SILVER  PRODUCED  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BIBLE.    Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  Senators  Anderson,  Mc- 

GOVERN.     MUNDT,     GRUENING,     DoMINICK, 

and  MONTOYA,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase 
the  percentage  depletion  allowance  for 
gold  and  silver  produced  in  the  United 
States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  for  8  days  in  order 
that  other  Senators  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  affixing  their  signatures  as  co- 
sponsors. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

The  bill  <S.  2596)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase 
the  percentage  depletion  allowance  for 
gold  and  silver  produced  in  the  United 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bible  f  for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
does  not  in  any  manner  affect  the  mone- 
tary price  of  gold  or  silver  or  the  value  of 
the  dollar.  The  price  of  gold  would  re- 
main at  $35  per  troy  ounce. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the 
percentage  depletion  for  gold  and  silver 
produced  in  the  United  States  from  15 
to  23  percent  and  it  would  increase  the 
net  income  limitation  on  the  percentage 
depletion  deduction  to  75  percent. 

Those  of  us  who  for  many  years  have 
been  greatly  concerned  with  the  plight 
of  the  gold  and  silver  mining  industry 
have  been  rebuffed  many  times  by  Treas- 
ury Department  officials,  who  believe  that 
subsidy  payments  to  this  depressed 
mining  industry  would  harm  our  mone- 
tary system.  I  am  not  in  agreement  with 
this  theory  and  believe  that  legislation 
could  be  worked  out  which  would  be 
beneficial.  Nevertheless,  I  am  now  in- 
troducing a  more  modest  proposal  which 
will  be  of  a  lesser  benefit,  and  will  have 
no  effect  on  our  monetary  system. 

The  gold  mining  industry  is  the  only 
domestic  product  that  I  know  which  has 
a  fixed  price,  one  which  is  governed 
entirely  by  statute,  a  price  of  $35  per 
ounce  which  has  remained  constant  for 
over  30  years  while  costs  of  production 
have  Increased  materially. 

Silver  Is  in  somewhat  the  same  posi- 
tion. The  Treasury  Department  holds 
nearly  1  billion  oimces  of  silver  and 
with  this  overhand,  the  price  of  $1.29 
per  ounce  has  remained  constant  for 
many  months. 

Officials  of  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  administration,  in  fact,  made 
a  strong  case  on  the  basis  of  world  pro- 
duction being  in  imbalance  with  world 
consumption  earlier  this  year  when  the 
coinage  bill  was  before  the  Congress. 
In  fact,  as  you  all  know,  silver  was  re- 
moved from  some  of  our  coins  on  this 
recommendation. 

I  opposed  the  legislation  at  that  time 
and  am  still  opposed  to  it  for  I  have  al- 
ways held  the  belief  that  if  we  would 
take  constructive  efforts  to  aid  the  silver 
and  gold  mining  industry  that  we  could 
resolve  some  of  the  production  problems. 

I  am  opposed  to  keeping  these  two 
valuable  commodities  in  a  straight  jack- 
et. It  is  fully  realized  that  assistance 
by  my  proposal  in  increasing  depletion 
allowances  will  not  be  a  cure-all.  I  have 
requested  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  fur- 
nish me  with  a  list  of  all  silver  and  gold 
mines  which  produce  these  metals  as 
primary  metals  and  there  are  only  19 
now  operating  in  the  United  States  which 
have  grossed  in  excess  of  $100,000  an- 
nually during  the  year  1964. 

There  are  prospects  and  mines  which 
offer  much  promise  but  the  cost  of  pro- 
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duction  with  the  continuing  rise  in  com- 
pensation, social  security,  and  a  host  of 
other  taxes,  prevents  an  optimistic  out- 
look. 

Treasury  officials  have  stated  they  feel 
the  continued  production  of  gold  is  vital 
to  this  Nation's  welfare. 
The  same  can  be  said  for  silver. 
Our  balance  of  payments  has  shown 
little  improvement  and  we  still  show  a 
large  deficit.  This  has  been  a  matter  of 
world  concern  and  only  this  week  spokes- 
men for  two  major  nations  have  voiced 
their  concern.  We  have  representatives 
from  a  number  of  nations  now  meeting 
with  top  Treasury  officials  in  an  attempt 
to  resolve  this  problem. 

At  the  same  time  we  seem  to  be  tread- 
ing water  when  it  comes  to  securing 
meaningful  legislation  to  assist  the  do- 
mestic gold  and  silver  producers  in  order 
that  they  can  stay  in  business. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  will  affect  only  the 
primary  producers  of  gold  and  silver  I 
do  not  consider  that  this  will  open  a 
Pandora's  box  as  some  have  suggested. 
We  certainly  can  take  steps  to  see  that 
production  is  continued  on  these  two  vi- 
tal minerals  and  it  will  not  be  continued 
if  some  relief  is  not  forthcoming. 

Other  nations  have  given  preferred  tax 
status  to  producers  of  gold.  Australia 
pays  a  gold  subsidy  and  in  addition  gold 
producers  do  not  pay  Federal  income 
taxes  until  they  have  recouped  their  cap- 
ital investment.  In  addition,  it  is  my 
understanding  shareholders  of  gold  min- 
ing stocks  do  not  pay  taxes  on  their  divi- 
dends. 

Helpful  as  this  legislation  will  be,  it 
alone  cannot  revive  this  vital  industry 
and,  for  that  reason,  I  am  pleased  to 
cosponsor  another  measure  introduced 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
South  Dakota  that  will  be  of  great  ben- 
efit to  the  American  gold  producer. 

Under  the  present  tax  laws,  gold  and 
silver,  which  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  evident  are  our  most  precious 
metals,  have  been  discriminated  against 
in  the  rates  that  they  receive  for  per- 
centage depletion. 

Both  of  them  are  entitled  only  to  a 
15-percent  depletion  rate  on  gross  in- 
come from  mining  subject  to  a  50-percent 
limitation  on  what  is  called  the  taxable 
income  from  the  property,  but  which  is 
no  more  than  the  net  profit  from  the  par- 
ticular gold  or  silver  property.  The  15- 
percent  rate  on  gross  income  and  the 
50-percent  limitation  have  seriously  de- 
terred the  search  for  and  discovery  of 
other  gold  and  silver  deposits  in  the 
United  States  which  are  sorely  needed 
by  our  country.  Before  going  further  in- 
to this  important  matter,  I  want  to  make 
clear  how  these  two  provisions  affect  the 
depletion  deduction. 

I  have  always  found  that  an  example 
is  the  clearest  method  for  obtaining  a 
grasp  of  something  that  is  supposed  to  be 
a  complex  subject,  and  I  think  that  after 
I  give  you  this  example  you  will  clearly 
see  how  these  provisions  operate  and 
what  amendment  should  be  adopted  to 
encourage  more  exploratory  work  for 
gold  and  silver. 

Assume  that  a  taxpayer  mining  gold 
receives  $120,000  for  gold  that  he  mines 
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in  a  particular  year.  Under  the  tax  laws 
that  amount  is  called  his  gross  income 
for  mining— this  is  the  gross  actual  cash 
that  he  receives  for  the  products  of  his 
labor.  Also  assume  that  the  taxpayer 
incurs  $90,000  in  operating  costs,  which 
includes  labor,  supplies,  depreciation,  and 
so  forth,  in  mining  this  gold.  One  can 
readily  see  that  up  to  this  point  the  net 
profit,  or  as  the  tax  laws  call  it,  the  "tax- 
able income  from  the  property,"  is 
$120,000  minus  $90,000  or  $30,000. 

Now  as  I  previously  stated,  the  gold 
miner— or  silver  miner  as  the  case  may 
be— IS  entitled  to  a  depletion  deduction 
of  15  percent  of  $120,000,  which  amounts 
to  $18,000.    If  it  were  not  for  the  50-per- 
cent net  income  limitation  on  the  per- 
centage  depletion  deduction,   our  gold 
miner  would  be  entitled  to  deduct  this 
amount  from  the  net  income  from  the 
property  of  $30,000,  and  he  would  be 
taxed  on  the  difference  of  only  $12,000. 
But  the  law  does  not  work  that  way 
Our  gold  miner  is  penalized  because  be- 
tween the  time  that  this  law  was  passed 
and  up  to  the  present  date  the  cost  of 
mimng  has  risen  while  at  the  same  time 
the  price  of  his  production  has  been 
fixed.    Thus  his  net  income  has  been 
drastically    reduced.    As    I    previously 
pointed  out.  the  miner  had  net  income 
of  only  $30,000  and,  under  the  law  he  is 
entitled  to  only  half  of  the  $30,000,  or 
$15,000.  because  it  is  less  than  $18,000 
the    depletion   deduction   computed   on 
gross  income. 

So  our  taxpayer  would  be  taxed  on 
net  income  of  $15,000— $30,000  minus  a 
depletion  deduction  of  $15,000.  On  this 
$15,000  he  would  pay  a  corporate  tax  of 
$3,300  at  the  corporate  normal  tax  rate 
of  22  percent.  The  net  cash  income  to 
him  for  the  year  would  be  $26,700.  made 
up  of  a  depletion  deduction  of  $15,000 
and  an  after  tax  income  of  $11,700,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  depletion  deduc- 
tion. 

You  can  see  that  this  limitation  of  50 
percent  of  net  income  has  reduced  the 
net  cash  that  the  gold  miner  will  receive 
from  his  year's  operations  and  will 
therefore  reduce  not  only  the  amount  of 
funds  that  he  has  remaining  available 
to  reinvest  in  exploration  work,  but  will 
also  discourage  further  prospecting  be- 
cause of  the  reduction  of  his  return  on 
investment  in  his  mining  operation. 

I  said  at  the  outset  our  present  tax 
laws  have  discriminated  against  gold  and 
silver.    There  is  provided  for  in  the  code 
a  23-percent  depletion  rate  for  approxi- 
mately 40  categories  of  minerals  and  ores 
which  are  considered  to   be  especially 
critical  and   strategic  to  our  Nation's 
health  and  safety.    Gold  and  silver  are 
excluded  from  the  list— two  of  the  most 
important    metals    this    country    relies 
upon.    It  Is  my  sincere  belief  that  these 
minerals  should  be  granted  the  same 
depletion  rate  of  23  percent.     This,  In 
itself,  would  not  help  the  plight  of  the 
gold  and  silver  miner  because  the  costs 
of  operating  and  developing  mines  have 
constantly  increased  due  to  the  lower 
grade  content  of  the  deposits  remaining 
to    be    discovered    and    the    excessive 
amount  of  capital  that  is  necessary  for 
the  development  of  these  mines.     And 
bear  in  mind  that  the  price  of  both  these 
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minerals  is  fixed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  order  to  discover  and  develop 
additional  gold  and  silver  deposits,  the 
50  percent  of  net  income  limitation 
should  be  raised  for  these  precious  metals 
to  75  percent.  If  these  actions  were 
taken,  it  would  make  the  prospecting  for 
gold  and  sUver  deposits  more  attractive 
and  would  increase  our  supply  of  these 
minerals  considerably. 

Let  us  compare  the  results  under  my 
proposal  with  the  results  that  I  furnished 
in  my  example  under  the  present  tax 
laws.    Our  miner  with  $120,000  of  gross 
income  at  a  23-percent  depletion  rate 
would  be  entitled  to  a  maximum  deduc- 
tion of  $27,600,  instead  of  $18,000.    His 
net  mcome  would  remain  the  same— 
$30,000.    However,  his  limitation  would 
be  75  percent  of  $30,000  instead  of  50 
percent,  which  would  amount  to  a  $22  - 
500  depletion  deduction  instead  of  $15*- 
000   under   the  present   law.     His   tax 
would   be   $1,650   instead   of  $3,300   as 
under  present  law,  and  his  net  cash  in- 
come would  be  $28,350  instead  of  $26  700 
Of  course,  these  figures  are  hypothetical, 
but  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  depletion  rate  to  23  percent 
and  the  raising  of  the  50  percent  of  net 
income  limitation  to  75  percent  would 
produce  an  additional  cash  flow  which 
could  be  utilized  by  the  miner  to  reinvest 
in  prospecting  and  exploring  for  more 
gold  and  silver. 


NO-nCE     OF     HEARINGS— SUBCOM- 
MITTEE   ON    IMPROVEMENTS    IN 
JUDICIAL  MACHINERY 
Mr.    TYDINGS.      Mr.    President,    as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  i  wish  to 
announce  that  hearings  will  be  held  by 
the  subcommittee  on  possible  statutory 
solutions  to  the  problem  posed  by  claims 
against    the    United   States   that   have 
heretofore  been  handled  by  the  congres- 
sional reference  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
of  Claims. 

General  hearings  already  have  been 
held  on  H.R.  1665.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
28  entitled  "judiciary  and  judicial  pro- 
cedure," of  the  United  States  Code  to 
confer  jurisdiction  upon  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
judgment  in  special  jurisdictional  cases. 
The  forthcoming  hearings  will  focus  on 
possible  alternatives  to  H.R.  1665,  as  well 
as  possible  modifications  of  that  bill. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day. October  7,  1965,  at  10  a.m..  in  room 
6226,  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  pertaining  to  this 
subject  should  communicate  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  FEDERAL 
SALARY  LEGISLATION 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  the  committee  will  endeavor  to  re- 
sume hearings  on  Federal  salary  legis- 
lation on  Tuesday,  October  5,  1965,  at 
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10  a.m.  in  room  6202  of  the  New  Sen- 
ate OflBce  Building. 

The  plan  is  to  hear  first  from  admin- 
istration spokesmen  on  H.R.  10281.  the 
House-passed  bill.  We  shall  attempt  to 
hear  from  the  employee  groups  on 
Wednesday.  October  6. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
"LEGISLATION  AUTHORIZING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS AND  ESTABLISH- 
ING FUNDS  (AS  OF  MARCH.  1965)* 
WITH  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  President.  I  send 

to  the  desk  a  resolution  which  is  brief 

and  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  committee  print  en- 
titled "Legislation  Authorizing  Appropria- 
tions and  Establishing  Revolving  Funds  (as 
of  March  1965)."  complied  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  at  the  request  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  from  Informa- 
tion furnished  by  various  departments  and 
agencies,  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document, 
and  that  five  thousand  additional  copies  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  press  gallery  that  I 
have  available  a  limited  number  of  these 
new  Senate  reports  which  have  just  come 
off  the  press  this  morning,  and  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact 
that  I  believe  this  is  a  most  unprece- 
dented Senate  document.  It  has  capa- 
bilities of  providing  more  economy  for 
the  American  taxpayer  than  a  computer 
machine  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  should  like  to  address  myself  briefly 
to  the  background  of  this  unprecedented 
publication,  and  invite  attention  to  its 
availability  to  Members  of  the  Senate 
as  well  as  Members  of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  President,  article  I,  section  9, 
clause  7  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides,  in  part,  that : 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law. 

Prom  the  formation  of  our  Govern- 
ment down  to  the  present  time,  the 
meaning  of  this  clause  has  never  been 
in  doubt.  Simply  stated,  it  means  that 
before  money  can  legally  issue  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  any 
purpose,  there  must  be  a  law  authorizing 
an  expenditure  and  designating  the  ob- 
ject and  the  fund. 

Mr.  President,  we  have,  for  the  first 
time,  prepared  a  compilation  of  all  the 
legislative  authorities  presently  before 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  Con- 
gress, so  that  we  can  evaluate  and  tab- 
ulate the  total  amount  of  impending 
governmental  obligations,  if,  as  and 
when  the  Appropriations  Committee  au- 
thorizes the  money,  which  Congress  is 
given  the  authority  to  spend. 

As  stated  by  our  first  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Alexander  Hamilton,  also  a 
Founding  Father  of  this  Nation: 

The  design  of  the  Constitution  in  this  pro- 
vision was.  as  I  conceive,  to  secure  these  Im- 
portant ends. — that  the  purpose,  the  limit, 
and  the  fund  of  every  expenditure  should  be 
ascertained  by  a  previous  law.  The  public 
security  is  complete  in  this  particular.  If  no 
money  can  be  expended,  but  for  an  object. 


to  an  extent,  and  out  of  a  fund,  which  the 
laws  have  prescribed. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  the  Constitu- 
tional Fathers  acted  wisely  when  they 
subjected  the  process  to  a  two-step  pro- 
cedure. One  shudders  to  contemplate 
what  might  have  been  the  astronomical 
dimensions  of  our  present  national  debt 
were  it  not  for  the  safeguards  of  this 
two-step  procedure  so  wisely  provided  by 
the  Constitutional  Forefathers. 

Mr.  President,  over  a  period  of  many 
years,  I  have  been  seriously  concerned 
over  the  problems  confronting  our  Na- 
tion, relative  to  the  fiscal  stability  of  our 
Government.  From  the  vantage  point  of 
membership  on  both  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  I  have  had  the 
unique  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
appropriations  process  from  the  time 
that  an  appropriation  is  requested  pur- 
suant to  an  authorization,  right  through 
to  that  stage  of  the  process  in  which  an 
examination  is  made  with  respect  to 
whether  the  funds  have,  in  fact,  been 
used  for  the  purr>oses  for  which  they  have 
been  authorized  and  appropriated. 

One  of  the  facets  of  our  system  which 
I  have  found  particularly  disturbing  is 
the  fact  that  year  after  year  and  session 
after  session,  the  Congress  continues  to 
enact  legislation  authorizing  the  appro- 
priation of  huge  iums  of  money  to  fund 
various  programs,  without  either  knowl- 
edge of  or  reference  to  authorizations 
which  have  already  been  enacted. 

It  has  been  blind  flying  in  the  fiscal 
process.  The  results  are  obvious  from 
the  size  of  our  national  debt  and  this 
year's  record  of  deficit  spending. 

The  authorizations  to  which  I  refer 
fall  into  the  following  categories:  First, 
those  which  limit  the  total  amount  to  be 
appropriated;  second,  those  which  re- 
quire annual  renewal;  third,  those  which 
are  of  a  continuing  nature:  fourth,  those 
which  establish  and  authorize  revolving 
funds — "backdoor"  spending;  fifth,  those 
which  authorize  permanent  appropria- 
tions which  become  available  without 
further  action  by  the  Congress;  and, 
sixth,  those  which  provide  new  obliga- 
tional  authority  outside  of  appropriation 
acts,  and  involve  another  aspect  of  back- 
door spending. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  my  concern 
with  respect  to  these  matters,  in  the  88th 
Congress.  I  proposed  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Senator  John  L.  Mc- 
Clellan.  that  the  committee  initiate  a 
study  and  compile  a  report  of  all  legisla- 
tion authorizing  appropriations  of  dollars 
for  expenditures.  I  stated  that  I  felt 
such  a  compilation  was  necessary  because 
Congress  continues  to  authorize  new  ap- 
propriations without  either  knowledge  or 
consideration  of  authorizations  which 
have  already  been  enacted. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  let  me 
read  the  foreword  as  it  appears  at  the 
beginning  of  this  report  dated  Septem- 
ber 29.  1965: 

FOREW«RO 

Diu'ing  the  88th  Congress.  Senator  Kaal  E. 
MuNDT.  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  pro- 
posed to  the  chalnnan.  Senator  John  L,  Mc- 
Clellan.  that  the  committee  Initiate  a  study 


and  compile  a  report  of  all  legislation 
authorizing  appropriations  of  dollars  for  ex- 
penditures. He  stated  that  such  a  compila- 
tion was  necessary  because  "Congress  con- 
tinues to  authorize  expenditures  of  appropri- 
ated dollars  and  •  •  •  when  they  author- 
ize new  expenditures  we  know  not  what 
authorizations  are  already  on  the  books." 

Senator  Mundt  proposed  further  that  the 
study  and  compilation  Include  ( 1 )  all  dollar 
authorizations  which  permit  appropriations 
of  dollars  for  exp)endltures;  (2)  legislation 
establishing  revolving  funds.  Including 
amounts  originally  authorized,  amounts  paid 
out.  and  estimates  of  amounts  expected  to 
be  paid  out  In  future  years,  as  well  as  ter- 
mination dates;  and  (3)  so-called  backdoor 
spending. 

I  proposed  further  that  this  study  and 
compilation  should  include:  First,  all 
dollar  authorizations  which  permit  ap- 
propriations of  dollars  for  expenditures; 
second,  legislation  establishing  revolving 
funds,  including  amounts  originally  au- 
thorized, amounts  paid  out,  and  esti- 
mates of  amounts  expected  to  be  paid 
out  in  future  years,  as  well  as  termina- 
tion dates;  and,  third,  so-called  back- 
door spending. 

Following  an  exchange  of  letters  and 
further  discussion  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas.  Senator 
McClellan,  on  February  1,  1965,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  requesting  that 
the  necessary  information  be  furnished 
to  the  committee.  Thereafter,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  staff  met  with  me  and 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  in  my  office  in  order  to 
clarify  the  Bureau's  understanding  of 
the  Information  requested. 

On  April  12.  1965,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  issued  Bulletin 
No.  65-8,  addressed  to  all  executive 
branch  departments  and  agencies,  re- 
questing the  required  information  and 
providing  instructions  with  respect  to  the 
form  in  which  the  information  was  to  be 
furnished. 

Under  date  of  July  26, 1965,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  trans- 
mitted the  information  requested.  In 
his  letter  of  transmittal,  the  Director 
noted  that  the  bulk  of  the  data  was  sup- 
plied by  the  departments  and  agencies 
concerned,  and  organized  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
bring  together  all  information  on  the 
various  categories  of  authorizations  to- 
gether with  an  explanation  of  the  basis 
on  which  the  information  was  prepared. 
He  stated  further  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  did  not  have  the  resources  to 
verify  the  details  of  the  agency  reports 
and  that  any  additional  information 
concerning  the  material  submitted 
should  be  addressed  to  the  agencies  con- 
cerned. 

The  material  submitted  now  appears  to 
be  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  requested. 
However,  because  a  very  large  amount 
of  detailed  information  is  involved,  with 
numerous  footnotes  of  a  qualifying  and 
explanatory  nature,  the  committee  staff 
as  well  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
thought  it  t>est  that  the  departments 
and  agencies  which  supplied  the  infor- 
mation be  afforded  an  additional  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  material  and  make 
any  necessary  corrections.    Accordingly, 
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we  are  printing  300  copies  of  a  committee 
print,  copies  of  which  will  be  supplied 
to  the  agencies  concerned  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time  the 
Congress  is  acting  on  authorizations'and 
appropriations  without  adequate  knowl- 
edge and  information  upon  which  to  base 
Its  decisions,  in  carrying  out  its  consti- 
tutional mandate  and  responsibility  rel- 
ative to  appropriations.    It  is  my  sincere 
belief  that  this  compilation  will  fill  the 
great  gap  in  information  which  now  ex- 
ists.   It  will  enable  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  determine  what  action  has  al- 
ready be^n  taken,  by  supplying  detailed 
information  as  to  the  amounts  of  money 
which  have  been  authorized  previously 
the  statutory  citation  and  dates  of  such 
authorizations,  and  the  amounts  which 
have  been  appropriated  pursuant  to  such 
authorizations,  at  least  as  of  March  1965 
the  cutoff  date  of  this  study. 

The  printing  of  this  compilation  as  a 
Senate  document  has  been  approved 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  I  have  been  di- 
rected to  report,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, an  original  resolution  authorizing 
Its  printing  as  a  Senate  document 

Accordingly,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  I  submit  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  which  I  presume 
would  be  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  an  original  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  the  commit- 
tee print  entitled  "Legislation  Authoriz- 
ing Appropriations  and  Establishing  Re- 
volving Funds,  as  of  March  1965."  as  a 

cal^n^^^^"^"'"^"*^'  ^"^  requestirtk  that 
5.000  additional  copies  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  committee. 

I  think  any  of  us  who  have  served  in 
Congress  for  any  length  of  time  realize 
the  difficulties  involved  in  the  problem 
of  trying   to  examine   adequately   and 
properly  the  numerous  requests  which 
come  each  year  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee.     Now  if  we  can  have  the 
entire  picture  before  us  of  what  is  in- 
volved  financially— and  a  little  later  I 
expect  to   submit   another   proposal   to 
show  the  anticipated  Federal  budget  dur- 
ing the  next  4  or  5  years  in  terms  of  these 
authorizations— with   that   information 
before  us,  I  think  we  would  be  able  to 
onng  about  some  substantial  and  badlv 
needed  economies. 

I  certainly  hope  this  compilation  will 
lithT.^u*  constantly  flashing  bronze 
^,ht  to  the  executive  agencies,  the  White 
House,  and  the  Congress,  indicating  the 
penis  involved  in  constantly  adding  new 
authorizations  which  will  require  even 
greater  amounts  of  deflcit  spending  with- 
fni  fJ^*  °^  ^"  summarizing  and  totaliz- 
ing the  composite  commitment  in  which 

involver^^''^  °^  ^^'^  country  already  are 

rinJfJ"'  ^^.^l^^ent,  protecting  the  American 
collar  at  home  has  become  a  matter  of 
S  ^?l^  significance  than  trying  to 

aim  H  *^^  '^*^"'  °f  ^h^  American  d?lla? 
^broad.    However,  if  we  can  do  the  for- 

Sni  !."I  ^1!''^  "^^  '''"'  ^e  much  better 
«3uipped  to  do  the  latter 

tio?u-rK^  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
-Pferred         received  and  appropriately 
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The  resolution  (S.  Res.  151)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


REPEAL  OP  SECTION  14(b)  OF  NA- 
TIONAL LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    464    AND    465 

Mr.  MUNDT  submitted  two  amend- 
ments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 

14(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  as  amended,  and  section  705(b)  of 
the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1959  and  to  amend  the 
first  proviso  of  section  8(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended. 

TnH  .  u^'^-  °'"'^^^^'^  ^°  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  prmted. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
thJ/'^  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  October  1.  1965,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  UnUed 

fhe  PubH^.  TTA""'"'  '^-  ^9«>  '°  ^end 
inmh  ?  ""  ?^^^^^  ^^^^ice  Act  to  assist  in 
combating  heart  disease,  cancer  stroke 
and  related  diseases  '        ^• 


U.S.S.    "SIMON    BOLIVAR" 

StftP.^^^-  ^'-  P^e^ident.  the  United 
States  has  successfully  completed  the 
first  sea  trials  of  our  31st  Polaris  nuclear 
submarine.  These  31  Polaris  submarines 
with  our  22  attack-type  nuclear  subma-' 
rmes.  give  us  a  total  of  53  such  vessels 
ready  for  action  in  our  submarine  S 

It  seems  quite  fitting  that  the  latest 
submarine  completed,  the  31st  PoK 
nuclear  submarine,  should  be  named  fo^ 
BoUvfr'"'  Latin-American  liberal  sSnon 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  Adm 

fhP   foS.     """f  •.^'■°°'^"e""y  known  as 
the   father    of   the   nuclear   submarine 

thf  • '1-^?-^'^  ^^  ^^^  ^°^th  the  history 
Bolivtr       '^''   ^""^   ^^^  ^^^  °^  Simon 

v>;l^^  unanimous  consent  that  Admiral 
R:ck(^ver's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

At  Sea.  North  Atlantic 

U.S.S.  "SmoN  Bolivar." 
New  York,  N.Y..  September  28,  1965. 
Hon.  George  D.  Aiken. 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
nJ^Tl  Senator  Aiken:  We  have  Just  suc- 

attack  t^^-  W^^l«°  »^ave  in  operation  22 
tnt^,  ;f^?o  °,^'^^'"  submarines,  making  a 
hJi  «^^-  ^®  ^''"O"  ^°«««'-  was  built 
by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Co.  of  Newport  News,  Va 

soi^w  ^^!£/l  T"^^  ^°''  ^  ^'^^^  American 
soldier,  patriot,  and  statesman.  Simon 
Bolivar  (1783-1830)  was  American  in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  word  prevailing  south  of 

l^t  -n^f^'xxT^^"  **  *^  ^PP"«*  to  'Citizens  of 
the  entire  Western  Hemisphere,  north,  cen- 
tral,  and  south. 

v=?f°!  °^]^  '°'"  "^'  ^"*  ^°^  *"  ^*^o  sliare  this 
vast  continent  with  us,  the  word  has  a  magic 
of  its  own.  It  stands  for  what  we  have  in 
common,  what  gives  us  a  sense  of  belonging 
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^n^^.^y.^^^  '^"""y  °'  nations,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  differ  in  many  Important  re- 

TT.  r  °*,*^.'  '^^'*  °'  *^«  •'O'^ds  "n"ing 

"arly  li.VrtT''^^  ^""^^^  ^^"  *«  P^^ 

What  sets  Anierlca's  wars  of  Independence 

apart  from  other  struggles  for  colonial  eman- 

fn^^u^  ^f  ^^^*  *^^y  ''"^  f°"gi»t  for  polit- 
ical liberty,  pure  and  simple.  Thev  were 
wars  led  In  the  north  by  Englishman  ani 
in  the  south  by  Spaniards  against  men  of 
1^  L°r"  '■'''=^'  language,  and  culture  who 
ment  Th J  I'^'T  '""^  '■*^^'  '°  self-govern- 
^t?r  n  .u^"^^"  °^  t^^  «^°1<^  laid  down 

their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor  from  motives  of  pure  patriotism  un- 
adulterated by  desire  for  personal  advantage. 
They  were  already  successful  and  important 
men  in  their  communities;  they  did  not 
expect  independence  to  enrich  them  or  to 

frf'l^rTH^K^f  ^***"^-    '^^'^y  f°"ei^<^  for  the 

ideal  of  liberty  at  great  personal  risk.     None 
risked  more  and  gained  less  personally  than 
Simon  Bolivar. 
Born  in  Caracas.  Venezuela— the  year  Ene- 

nnilH^^"/?*^"*  .*^^  independence  of  the 
United  States-the  son  of  a  wealthy  and 
aristocratic  Spanish  family  long  settled   in 

^,n^tn  .?.°^-  ^""''^  ^^^  educated  abroad  and. 
until  the  age  of  27.  lived  the  pleasant  life 
?L  fl    *   planter.    But  from  the  moment  of 

!5fn^  .K^''°^*i°  ^"^'^^^  against  Spain  in 
1810  to  the  end  of  his  brief  life  of  but  47 
years.  Bolivar  served  almost  continuously  as 

iTf,o"..nL*^!  "''°"-  ^«  '■lolily  deserved  the 
title    "liberator"    bestowed    on    him    by    his 

^n^!if  ^^^'  ^°''  ^^  succeeded  in  driving  the 
Spaniards  from  the  vast  area  now  occupied 
by  the  republics  of  Panama,  Colombia  Ven- 
ezuela, Ecuador,  and  Peru.     At  one  time  or 

M  J?„  '^  J^,  T^^  "°*  °°^y  mihtary  leader  but 
civilian  chief  as  well  of  one  or  more  of  these 

Sr  hiin.'°'  ^  """'"'  "°^'  ^"  ^''^  "^'"^ 
The  Hispanic-American  wars  of  Independ- 
ence lasted  twice  as  long  as  did  our  own  and 
were  fought  over  a  vastly  larger  Sea'  aSd 
more  Intractable  terrain.    \n  population.  tSe 
adversaries  were  more  evenly  matched,  there 
be  ng      1    million    Spaniards    to    15    rkinion 
colonials   While  we  had  but  a  third  as  large 
a  population  as  England.    Spain  at  the  time 
^n^^^H^'*"^'*  ^^  ^^^  Napoleonic  Wars  while 
fhfr'*,7^'^'*'*  P'"'°'^"  maritime  empire"? 
the  world.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Soanlsh 
colonials  had  to  fight  with  no  outeide  Slip 
except  for  individual  volunteers  who  flocked 

Sn^  m""^  ^™y  ^^  t^«y  ^l«i  to  Washing- 
ton s^  No  major  country  gave  aid  as  we  re- 
ceived from  France.  Only  little  Haiti  under 
President  P6tion,  supported  the  cause  oj 
freedom  by  giving  men  and  materiel  to  Boll- 

Of  L^  "^.!  "^^^^  ^«  ^o^^ly  needed  them 
th?t  ^l^,j""ltary  feats.  Thomas  Carlyle  said 
thr^,,^  i""".  '■°'*^  "fighting  all  the  way. 
through  torrid  deserts,  hot  mud  swamw 
through  ice  chasms  beyond  the  cZlT^i 
perpetual  frosl^more  miles  than  Ulysses 
'Zl/tl'"^"  ""  "'"^ched  over  5ie  iLdS 
more  than  once,  a  feat  analogous  to  Hanni- 
bal s  and  seemed  to  think  little  of  it.  Often 
beaten,  banished  from  the  firm  land  he 
Sin.'"  '"'""*    ^«^*"-    truculently   fougS 

of'^o^f/h^i^^  ?"^''  ^""^^'^  the  Washington 
of  South  America.  Indeed,  there  are  strik- 
ing Similarities,  but  the  differences  in  tem- 
perament and  in  the  turn  of  their  lives  Se 
equally  great.  Both  were  self-IfueM 
niZT\  .^"^'^'om^  Mitre,  famed  ArgK- 
tlnean  statesman.  Journalist,  author  and  his- 
torian said  that  though  Bolivar  "had  no 
S  i^Lf  "'^^V""-  ^'  possessed  the  talents 
Knir»ff  revolutionary  leader  and  the  in- 
spiration of  genius.  •  •  •  He  formed  his 
plans  quickly  and  executed  them  with  darine 
resolution.  whUe  he  lost  no  time  in  securlSf 

M.M^'""  °'  ^*'  ^*'=*°'^"  And.  speaking  of 
his  reconquest  of  western  Venezuela  he  re- 
marked that  "never,  with  such  small  means 


f 
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waa  so  much  accomplished  over  so  vast  an 
extent  of  country,  In  so  short  a  time." 

Like  Washington.  Bolivar  had  that  quality 
without  which  no  man  becomes  a  great  mili- 
tary leader^a  capacity  to  bear  adversity 
with  fortitude  and  to  rise  from  defeat  to 
win  victory.  His  Spanish  adversary  General 
MorUlo  said  that  Bolivar  was  "more  fearful 
vanquished  than  victorious."  Just  aa  of 
Washington  one  might  well  say  that  his 
finest  hour  was  Valley  Forge.  Both  cared  for 
the  welfare  of  their  troops  and  were  generous 
toward  them.  Both  In  their  lifetime  received 
much  public  adoration,  both  have  a  secure 
place  In  history  as  liberators  of  their  na- 
tions. A  South  American  republic  was 
named  for  Bolivar,  an  American  State  for 
Washington. 

But  while  Washington  remained  popular 
and  died  venerated  by  his  countrymen  on 
the  estate  he  loved  so  well.  Bolivar  lost  the 
support  of  his  people  and  died  penniless  of  a 
lung  aliment  which  might  not  have  proved 
fatal  had  he  spared  himself.  Toward  the 
end  he  was  discouraged  and  said  that  "those 
of  las  who  have  toiled  for  liberty  In  South 
America  have  but  plowed  the  sea."  Hendrlk 
Wlllem  Van  Loon.  In  his  biography,  writes  an 
epitaph  that  Is  more  Just.  "If  thoee  worda, 
spoken  In  the  bitterness  of  his  final  defeat 
and  loneliness,  had  truly  been  the  summing 
up  of  his  restless  labors,  the  life  of  Simon 
Bolivar  might  well  have  been  considered  a 
hopeless  failure.  Whereas  a  single  glance  at 
the  map  of  the  southern  half  of  our  conti- 
nent proclaims  the  glory  of  his  achieve- 
ments. Half  a  dozen  free  and  Independent 
nations,  arisen  from  among  the  ruins  of 
Spain's  Imperial  ambitions,  are  surely  a 
moniunent  of  which  any  human  being  might 
well  feel  proud." 

Respectfully. 

H.  G.  RiCKOVXR. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
Adm.  Hyman  Rickover  has  written  me 
along  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  AiKENl.  that  the  31st  Polaris 
nuclear  submarine  has  just  completed 
its  first  sea  trials,  and  it  carries  the 
proud  and  appropriate  name  of  U.S.S. 
Simon  Bolivar. 

The  immense  sums  we  appropriate  for 
the  U.S.  Navy  and  the  creation  of  these 
awesome  weapons  is  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  peace  and  freedom.  Cer- 
tainly no  man  played  a  greater  role  in 
winning  independence  and  freedom  for 
South  American  countries  than  the  great 
soldier  statesman  Simon  Bolivar. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  particularly 
conscious  of  our  challenge  and  respon- 
sibility for  working  through  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  to  help  build  a  strong,  free, 
peaceful  Latin  America,  it  was  a  happy 
inspiration  to  name  our  newest  Polaris 
submarine  after  the  liberator,  Simon 
Bolivar. 

In  his  brilliant  letter  Admiral  Rick- 
over has  written  the  story  of  this  George 
Washington  of  South  America.  I  am 
happy  to  join  Senator  Aiken  in  sharing 
this  letter  with  my  congressional  col- 
leagues and  the  Nation. 


AUGUST:   GREAT  MONTH  FOR  U.S. 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  with 
unemployment  lower  than  it  has  been 
in  7  years,  with  profits  booming  to  all- 
time  records,  with  wages  higher  than 
ever  and  dividends.  Interest,  and  virtu- 


ally every  element  of  personal  income 
breaking  alltime  records,  there  has  been 
one  haunting  cloud  on  the  horizon  of 
these  good  times.  That,  of  course,  is  the 
specter  of  inflation. 

When  prices  rise,  shouts  of  protest 
rend  the  air  in  this  body  and  through- 
out the  country.  But  when  the  news  is 
good,  when  the  sun  comes  out  when 
prices  fall,  there  is  silence.  No  one 
seems  to  want  to  admit  it  is  a  good  day. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  good  day  for  the 
American  consumer.  Prices  did  fall  last 
month.  They  fell  by  two-tenths  of  1 
percent.  August  was  the  first  month  In 
the  last  12  in  which  prices  declined,  but 
at  last  they  did. 

This  is  especially  good  news  because  in 
both  June  and  July  prices  had  in- 
creased— by  three-tenths  of  1  percent 
in  each  month.  The  gloom  and  doom 
brigade  was  predicting  inflation.  The 
fall  in  prices  in  August  means  that  for 
the  3  months  ending  September  1, 
the  price  rise  was  only  one-half  of  1 
percent.  What  this  all  adds  up  to  is  that 
during  the  summer — when  the  economy 
was  undergoing  what  have  been  the  most 
serious  strains  because  of  the  step-up  in 
the  Vietnam  war  commitments,  when  un- 
employment made  its  most  spectacular 
drops  and  emjiloyment  its  best  gains,  the 
cost  of  living  moved  along  at  about  the 
same  1'2  percent  annual  gain  that  has 
characterized  the  moderate,  gentle  rise 
in  prices  during  the  past  5  years. 

During  that  period  the  country  has  en- 
joyed by  far  the  most  stable  price  level 
of  any  industrialized  country  in  the 
world,  and  also  an  unparalleled,  booming 
prosperity. 

Throughout  the  years.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  too  much  blame  placed 
upon  administrations  that  happen  to  be 
in  power  when  the  economy  is  staggering 
and  fumbling  and  times  are  hard.  There 
is  too  much  praise  for  the  luckier  admin- 
istration that  governs  in  time  of  pros- 
perity. But  for  anyone  who  has  followed 
the  course  of  this  administration  and  of 
this  Congress,  the  me^ure  after  measure 
designed  to  stimulate  and  expand  the 
economy  and  reduce  unemployment;  the 
dramatic  and  effective  efforts  to  persuade 
management  and  labor  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  wage-price  guidelines  and 
abide  by  those  guidelines:  the  passage 
of  the  1965  Federal  excise  tax  cut  and 
the  foUowup  by  various  administrative 
agencies  to  see  that  that  tax  cut  was  in 
fact  passed  on  to  the  consumer  in  lower 
prices — all  of  these  conscious,  premedi- 
tated actions  played  a  hand,  along  with 
the  blessed  unseen  hand  of  Providence, 
in  giving  us  this  period  of  booming  pros- 
perity and  relative  price  stability. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news 
release  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
entitled  "Consumer  Price  Index  for  Au- 
gust 1965"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

Consumer  Price  Index  for  Augttst  1965 
Consvuner  prices  In  the  United  States  de- 
clined 0.2  percent  In  Augvist.  the  U.S.  De- 


partment of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics annoiuiced  today.  Sharply  lower  prices 
for  fresh  vegetables  and  used  cars,  together 
with  rebates  on  telephone  bills,  were  the 
chief  factors  In  the  decline.  Prices  were  also 
lower  for  most  durable  commodities.  The 
decline  was  partly  offset  by  Increases  In  sales 
taxes  In  some  areas. 

At  110  percent  of  Its  1957-59  average, 
the  Consumer  Price  Index,  which  declined 
for  the  first  time  since  a  year  ago,  was  1.7 
percent  above  Its  August  1964  level.  Over 
the  year,  food  prices  Increased  3  percent, 
accounting  for  about  two-fifths  of  the  rise. 
Prices  of  most  other  nondurable  commodities 
and  services  have  also  increased  from  a  year 
ago. 

Pood  prices  dropped  0.7  percent  on  the 
average  In  August  as  a  result  of  sharp  reduc- 
tions In  prices  of  fresh  produce.  Potato 
prices  fell  28  percent  from  their  record  high 
In  July,  reflecting  Increased  supplies  as  new 
crops  were  harvested.  However,  potato  prices 
In  August  were  still  8  percent  higher  than 
a  year  earlier.  In  addition,  seasonally  heavy 
supplies  of  some  fresh  vegetables  caused 
price  declines  ranging  from  25  percent  for 
tomatoes  to  7>i  percent  for  onions.  Fresh 
fruit  prices  declined  4  percent  over  the 
month,  reflecting  seasonal  Increases  in  the 
available  supplies  of  seedless  grapes,  water- 
melons, and  apples.  Meat  prices  Increased 
0.8  percent  as  higher  prices  for  pork  and 
some  other  meats  offset  lower  prices  of  beef 
and  veal.  An  8-percent  Increase  In  prices 
of  bacon  was  primarily  responsible  for  high- 
er pork  prices.  Over  the  month,  seasonally 
higher  prices  were  recorded  for  eggs  and 
most  dairy  products,  especially  fresh  milk. 

Housing  costs  decreased  fractionally  be- 
cause of  telephone  bill  rebates  In  California. 
A  reduction  in  transportation  costs  was  due 
to  a  significant  decrease  In  used  car  prices, 
accompanied  by  lower  gasoline  prices  in 
some  areas.  Federal  excise  tax  reductions 
contributed  to  a  decline  In  prices  of  appli- 
ances and  durable  recreational  goods.  On 
the  other  hand,  higher  costs  were  reported 
for  tobacco  products,  due  to  Increased  taxes 
in  some  areas,  and  price  of  shoes  and  men's 
and  boy's  clothing  Increased  mainly  because 
of  higher  wholesale  costs. 

COST-OF-LIVTNG  ADJUSTMENTS 

Even  though  the  Index  declined  from  its 
July  level,  over  60,000  workers  will  receive 
cost-of-living  Increases,  based  on  reviews  of 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  August. 
About  52,000  workers  (mostly  In  aerospace 
firms)  will  receive  1  cent  an  hour,  and  6,000 
chemical  workers  will  receive  2  cents,  be- 
cause of  the  rise  in  the  national  Index  from 
May  to  August. 

About  3.000  local  transit  employees  will 
receive  an  Increase  of  one-half  cent  an  hour, 
based  on  the  quarterly  change  In  the  Index 
for  Washington,  DC;  and  1,000  delicates- 
sen employees  will  receive  1  cent,  based  on 
the  Chicago  index. 

OTHER  BASES 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  for  August  1965 
and  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer  dol- 
lar on  the  bases  of  1947-49  and  1939  are 
shown  below:  . 

'  Purchasing 

Base :  Index       power 

1947-49—100    (or  $1)--   135.0  $0,741 

1939—100    (or  $1) 227.2  .440 

(NOTE. — The  first  set  of  the  attached  tables 
(A-1,  etc.)  and  the  analysis  contained  In 
this  report  are  based  on  the  new  Index 
series,  covering  both  single  workers  living 
alone  and  families.  Tables  containing  more 
detailed  data  will  be  available  about  October 
13.) 
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Group 


All  items. 


Indexes  [1957-59=100] 


Aupust 
1965 


Food 

Food  at  home 

Cereals  and  bakery  products 

Meats,  poultry,  and  fish 

Dairy  products 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Other  foods  at  home ! 

Food  away  from  home 

Housing 

Shelter  1 

Rent... 

Homeowncrship ' 

Fuel  and  utilities  » .'.',[ 

Fuel  oil  and  coal* 

Gas  and  electricity 

Household  furnishings  and  op- 
eration  


110.0 


110.1 
108.6 
111.1 
109.8 
105.0 
114.6 
101.9 
118.2 
108.2 
110.7 
109.0 
111.4 
105.3 
103.5 
107.7 

102.9 


July 
1965 


110.2 


110.9 
109.7 
111.1 
109.2 
104.3 
124.3 
101.  2 
117.6 
108.3 
110.6 
108.9 
111.2 
106.6 
103.2 
106.9 

102.9 


August 
1964 


108.2 


Percent  change  to 
August  1965  from— 


July 
1965 


106.9 
105.3 
109.6 
99.2 
104.4 
117.3 
101.9 
115.3 
107.2 
108.8 
107.9 
109.2 
107.1 
100.9 
108.2 

102.6 


-0.2 


-7. 


-.7 

-1.0 

0 

.5 

7 

8 

.7 

.5 

-.1 

.1 

.1 

.2 

1.2 

.3 


0 


May 
1965 


August 
1964 


0.4 


2.0 

2.3 

.3 

9.5 

.8 

-.■5.6 

1.1 

1.1 

0 

.5 

.2 

.5 

-1.7 

-1.1 

0 


1.7 


3.0 

3.1 

1.4 

10.7 

.6 

-2.3 

0 

2.5 

.9 

1.7 

1.0 

2.0 

-1.7 

2.6 

-.5 

.3 


Group 


Apparel  and  upkeep » 

Men's  and  boys' 

Women's  and  girls' 

Footwear. „. 

Transportation 

Private 

Public IIII 

Health  and  recreation 

Medical  care 

Personal  care 

Reading  and  recreation. .. 

Other  goods  and  services  •. 


Indexes  (1957-5»=100] 


August     July 
1965         1965 


106.4 
107.2 
102.6 
112.7 
111.0 
109.5 
121.5 
115.6 
122.8 
109.0 
114.3 
112.6 


August     July 
1964         1965 


Percent  change  to 
August  1965  from— 


106.1 
106.8 
102.5 
112.0 
111.5 
110.0 
121.4 
115.3 
122.7 
108.7 
114.6 
111.6 


1  Also  includes  hotel  and  motel  rates  not  shown  separately 
«n,/roi«ir^  ^"^^  puTchasc,  moftgagc  Interest,  taxes,  insurance,  and  maintenance 

aim  tcpuirs* 

'  Also  includes  telephone,  water,  and  sewerage  service  not  shown  separately. 


105.3 
106.0 
101.3 
110.8 
109.3 
107.9 
119.1 
113.8 
119.8 
109.4 
114.2 
108.9 


.3 

.4 

.1 

.6 

-.4 

-.5 

.1 

.3 

.1 

.3 

-.3 

1.0 


May 
1965 


-.4 

.2 
-.8 

.4 
-.4 
-.5 

.2 
0 

.8 

-1.8 

-1.4 

1.8 


August 
1904 


1.0 
H 
1.3 
1.7 
1.6 
1.5 
2.0 
1.6 
2.5 
-.4 
.1 
3.4 


*  Called  "Solid  and  petroleum  fuels"  prior  to  1964 
notlhown'l^Sely"*"'  '^^^''  "^""'"^  materials,  jewelry,  and  apparel  upkeep  services 

•  Includes  tobacco,  klcoholic  beverages,  and  funeral,  legal,  and  bank  service  charges. 


Table  A-2.-Consumer  Price  Index-U.S.  city  average  for  urban  wage  earners  and  clerical  workers  (including  single  workers) 
SPECIAL  GROUP  AND  SUBGROUP  INDEXES,  AUGUST  1965.  AND  PERCENT  CHANGES  FROM  SELECTED  DATES 


Group 


Indexes  [1957-59=100] 


August 
1965 


All  items. 


All  items  less  shelter 

All  items  less  food 

Commodities  ' 

.N'ondurables I.", 

Durables  '  ' 

Services  ' II. 

Commodities  less  food  ' 

Nondurables  less  food .1. 

Apparel  commodities 

Apparel  less  footwear 

Nondurables  less  food  and 
apparel 


110.0 

109.8 
110.2 
106.6 
108.5 
101.8 
117.9 
104.7 
107.1 
105.3 
103.8 

108.2 


July 
1965 


110.2 

110.1 
110.2 
106.9 
108.7 
102.3 
117.8 
104.7 
106.9 
105.0 
103.6 


August 
1964 


108.2 

108.1 
108.9 
105.2 
106.1 
102.8 
115.4 
104.2 
105.6 
104.4 
103.1 


Percent  change  to 
August  1965  from— 


July 
1965 


108.0       106.3 


-0.2 

-.3 
0 

-.3 

-.2 

-.6 

.1 

0 

.2 

.3 

.2 


May 
1965 


August 
1964 


0.4 

.4 

-.1 

.4 

.9 
-1.1 

.3 
-.6 
-.1 
-.6 
-.8 


1.7 


.5 

1.4 

.9 

.7 

1.8 


'  Includes  home  purchase  costs  which  were  classified  under  services  prior  to  1964 
Also  includes  auto  parts,  toys,  and  recreational  goods  not  shown  separateiv 
Excludes  home  purchase  costs  which  were  classified  under  this  heading  prior  to  1964 


Group 


New  cars 

Used  cars IIIII 

Household  durables  * II 

Housefumishings 

Services  less  rent ' I 

Household  services  less  rent... 

Transportation  services 

Medical  care  services 

Other  services ' 


Indexes  [1957-59=100] 


August 
1965 


July 
1965 


Purchasing  power  of  the  consu- 
mer dollar  [1957-5»=$1.00].... 


97.1 
120.3 
95.8 
97.3 
120.0 
116.6 
119.6 
127.7 
122.1 


0.909 


97.2 
123.0 
96.3 
97.6 
120.0 
116.9 
119.1 
127.5 
12L9 


August      July 
1964         1965 


Percent  change  to 
August  1965  from— 


0.907 


99.9 
122.2 
98.1 
98.1 
117.2 
115.0 
115.0 
123.7 
118.8 


-2 


May 
1965 


0.924 


.2 


-3.1 

-.7 
-2.0 
-1.0 
.4 
.1 
.8 
.9 
.4 


-.3 


August 
1964 


-2.8 

-1.6 

-2.3 

-.8 

2.4 

1.4 

4.0 

3.2 

2.8 


-L6 


*  Called  "Durables  less  cars"  prior  to  1964. 
and  o?K fold's  andSr^ri^cS!^"'"''  °'  'P^'''^'  ^''°"'' '"''  '^^'"^  ^^  recreation, 


Table  A-S.-Consumer  Price  Index-United  States  and  selected  areas,  for  urban  wage  earners  and  clerical  workers,  August  1966(includina 

single  workers)  »  \  v 


Area ' 


U.S.  city  average _ . 

Buffalo  (November  1963= 100)    . . 

Chicago 

Cleveland HI 

Dallas  (NovembeM963=100)  II II! 

Detroit _. 

Los  Angeles- Long  Beach!..  II • 

Milwaukee  • 

Xew  York I' 

Philadelphia 

San  Diego  (February  1965=100)  ». 

Seattle „ 

Washington IIIII„I 


[1957-59=100  unless  otherwise  specified] 


All  Items 


110.0 
104.0 
107.7 
107.1 
101.7 
106.8 
111.5 
108.9 
112.6 
110.6 
99.6 
in.  6 
109.6 


Food 


110.1 
105.3 
110.3 
106.6 
105.5 
106.6 
111.7 
109.6 
110.8 
107.9 
104.7 
in.1 
109.3 


Housing 


^■S.  city  average 

Chicago 

Detroit mil! 

Los  Angeles-Long  BeachI 

New  York 

Philadelphia...  . 


108.2 

102.0 

105.1 

102.7 

99.0 

99.7 

111.1 

107.5 

113.3 

109.9 

05.9 

110.9 

107.9 


Apparel 

and 
upkeep 


106.4 
104.8 
102.4 
104.7 

98.3 
107.9 
106.7 
106.2 
109.9 
110.0 

98.4 
107.8 
107.6 


Transpor- 
tation 


111.0 
104.1 
109.1 
111.2 
101.7 
109.2 
116.5 
110.7 
107.8 
116.8 
101.2 
113.5 
109.8 


Health  and  recreation 


Total 


116.6 
105.4 
111.3 
115.5 
104.0 
117.6 
111.1 

in.6 

120.1 

115.4 

99.9 

113.4 

115.7 


Medical 
care 


122.8 
104.0 
130.4 
132.7 
103.4 
129.1 
120.7 
116.2 
123.4 
127.3 
101.0 
117.7 
132.9 


Personal 
care 


109.0 
103.9 
109.6 
107.5 
102.2 
110.8 
106.9 
112.7 
108.7 
105.7 
96.9 
107.6 
108.5 


Reading 
and  recre- 
ation 


114.3 
104.2 
100.0 
108.6 
103.8 
112.1 
103.5 
110.8 
123.6 
111.2 
100.6 
106.6 
114.0 


Other 

goods  and 

services 


(«) 


(') 
(») 


112.6 
109.4 

110.9 
100.8 
113.1 
106.8 
106.6 


100.0 
119.1 
106.3 


Percent  changes  from  July  1965  to  August  1965  U.S.  and  5  areas  priced  monthly 


-0.2 
0 

-.1 

-1.1 

.2 

-.4 


-0.7 

-.3 

-L3 

-.1 

-.7 

-1.6 

-0.1 

-.1 

.2 

-1.9 

.2 

.2 


tantf-,H=To1?fl^cl'Jc*»^'^®  "'^?°  ??^'°°  °'*^e  corresponding  standard  metropoU- 
tSidard  ™ifH  J»oH^ ^^^  "**P*  '"!;  '^T  ^"^J"  ^^  Chicago  where  the  more  exten^ve 
19M  f^n«,^^H  ^'^l"f^  T  "^A-  Area  definitions  are  those  established  for  the 
»i«o  census  and  do  not  Include  revisions  made  since  1960. 
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.6 

-.1 

-.3 

1.3 
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-0.4 

-.6 

-.6 

-Z8 

.4 

-.6 

0.3 
.6 

1.0 

0 
.5 
-.3 


0.1 
.2 
.7 

0 

-.4 
.1 


0.3 

.4 

-.4 

-.6 

.8 
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-0.3 
-.1 

0 
-.3 

0 
-.7 
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*  Not  included  in  U.S.  average. 
« Not  available. 
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Table  A-4. — Consumer  I'rice  Index — U.S.  city  average  for  urban  wage  earners  and  clerical  workers  {including  swingle  workers) 

MAJOR  (IROUP  INDEXES,  SELECTED  DATES  (1957-59=100)                                       | 

All  items 

Food 

Housing 

Apparel 

and 
upkeep 

Transpor- 
tation 

Uealth  and  recreation 

DaU' 

Total 

Medical 
care 

Personal 
care 

Reading 
and  recre- 
ation 

Other 

Roods  and 

services 

196o-AuKUSt .  ..» 

110.0 
110.2 
110.1 
109.6 
109.2 
109.0 
108.9 
108. 9 
108.8 
108.7 
108.5 
108.4 
108.2 

106.1 
106.7 
105.4 
104.2 
103. 1 
93.3 

110.1 
110.9 
110.1 
107.9 
107.3 
106.9 
106.6 
106.6 
106.9 
106.8 
106.9 
107.2 
106.9 

106.4 
105.1 
103.6 
102.6 
101.4 
94.0 

108.2 
108.3 
108.2 
108.2 
10H.2 
108.2 
108.2 
108.1 
107.8 
107.7 
107.6 
107.4 
107.2 

107.2 
106.0 
104.8 
103.9 
103.1 
94.1 

106.4 
106.1 
106.9 
106.8 
106.3 
106.0 
105.8 
105.6 
106.6 

io«;.4 

106.2 
105.  9 
105.3 

105.7 
104.8 
103.6 
103.0 
102.2 
95.9 

111.0 
111.5 
111.2 
111.4 
111.0 
110.6 
110.6 
111.1 
110.5 
110.0 
109.4 
108.9 
109.3 

109.3 
107.8 
107.2 
105.0 
103.8 
89.7 

115.6 
115.3 
115.7 
115.6 
115.4 
114.9 
114.7 
114.5 
114.3 
114.2 
114.0 
113.9 
113.8 

113.6 
111.4 
109.4 
107.3 
105.4 
91.4 

122.8 
122.7 
122.2 
121.8 
121.6 
121.4 
121.0 
120.6 
120.3 
120. 2 
119.9 
119.7 
119.8 

119.4 
117.0 
114.2 
111.3 
108.1 
88.6 

109.0 
108.7 
111.0 
111.0 
110.7 
110.4 
110.1 
110.0 
110.0 
109.7 
109.7 
109.5 
109.4 

109.2 
107.9 
106.  5 
104.6 
104.1 
90.0 

114.3 
114.6 
115.7 
115.9 
115.9 
115.4 
115.2 
115.0 
114.9 
114.9 
114.5 
114.3 
114.2 

114.1 
111.5 
109.6 
107.2 
104.9 
92.1 

112  fi 

July                                        • 

1115 

J          JuiK!                                                       -    -      

111  0 

May  

Vpril 

110.6 
110  3 

March 

Ffl.riiary 

January 

1964— Dt^tiiil)er.                  .                         -     -- 
Novfiiitx'r.  . 
OcIdImt. 
SepteiiilxT 

AURU.St 

.\nnual  avtrape: 

19»i4                            .                        

loy.s 
iny.4 

1(W.3 
109.2 
109.1 
109. 1 
109.0 
108.9 

108  8 

1903                                                                   ...     . 

107  1 

lac-'.                                       --  

Ittfil. 

lUtiO. 

lO.i.3 

104.6 

103.  S 

94.3 
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Table  C-1. — Consumer  Price  Index  (Portland, 
Oreg..  and  Scranton) — All  items  and  com- 
modity groups  * 

11957-59.^100) 


Portland, 
Oreg. 

Scranton 

(iroup 

Indexes 

July  19«5 

August  1965 

.Ml  items 

112.2 

111.6 

Foo<l 

110.8 
113.3 
108.6 
108.4 
110.2 
119.7 
111.6 
119.9 
106.4 

108.  2 

IlousinR 

107.6 

Kent 

10<».9 

.Vppari'l.              .         

106.  J 

Transportation 

109.6 

Medical  cire  - 

128.0 

I'er.son.d  care . 

118.8 

Readiiiz  and  recreation 

Ot!>er  floods  and  services.. 

149.1 
113.1 

'  Food.  fTiels,  and  sever 
month;  most  other  goods 
months. 

il  other  items 
and  services  r 

priced  every 
riced  every  3 

TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  PELL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  who  serve  in  the  Senate  know  and 
savor  the  real  but  all-too-rare  sense  of 
satisfaction  which  comes  from  translat- 
ing ideas  into  law.  and  thus  into  action. 
The  legislative  process  being  as  properly 
complex  as  it  is,  this  sense  of  fulfillment 
and  achievement  does  not  come  fre- 
quently or  easily,  especially  for  junior 
Members.  It  is  frequently  the  goal  and 
hope  of  a  freshman  Member  to  bring  to 
fruition  in  his  first  term  one  single  leg- 
islative action  of  major  proportions,  and 
oft^n  by  diligence,  persistence,  and  astute 
political  diplomacy,  a  Member  can 
achieve  this  objective.  But  it  is  rare  in- 
deed that  a  freshman  Member  can 
achieve  two  such  legislative  milestones 
in  his  first  term,  and  therefore  most 
worthy  of  mention  when  such  a  dual  suc- 
cess is  achieved. 

Such  was  the  happy  fate  this  week  of 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  fj^m 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell],  who  on  2 
consecutive  days  had  the  honor  of  stand- 
ing directly  behind  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  he  signed  two  major 
legislative  programs  in  which  Senator 
Pell  played  an  essential  role  of  leader- 
ship. 


On  Wednesday,  September  29,  Senator 
Pell  witnessed  the  signing  of  a  most  sig- 
nificant bill  sponsored  by  him,  S.  1483, 
to  establish  a  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities.  Senator  Pell 
was  properly  recognized  for  his  imagina- 
tive and  effective  leadership  in  this  area, 
for  he  not  only  was  the  principal  spon- 
sor of  the  legislation  but  managed  the 
bill  in  the  Senate  in  his  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

On  Thursday,  September  30,  Senator 
Pell  was  again  at  the  White  House  for 
the  signing  of  the  High-Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Act  of  1965.  This  bill 
was  a  direct  outgrowth  of  Senator  Pell's 
campaign,  begun  in  1962,  for  improved 
high-speed  rail  passenger  service  in  the 
Northeast  Megalopolis. 

These  two  major  legislative  programs 
in  two  such  diverse  fields  reflect  the 
wide  ranging  and  many  faceted  inter- 
ests of  the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  But  I  note  with  admiration  that 
his  interests  and  achievements  do  not 
end  with  these  two  major  projects.  In 
the  past  4  weeks,  the  Senate  has  acted 
favorably  on  four  other  Pell  measures 
wh  ch  deserve  mention  here : 

S.  2232,  a  bill  expanding  the  program 
of  Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf.  Passed 
in  the  Senate  August  31. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  101,  a  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  President  to  de- 
clare 1966  as  the  Year  of  the  Bible. 
Passed  in  the  Senate  September  17. 

S.  774.  a  bill  authorizing  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  adoption  of  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures  by  the 
United  States.  Passed  in  the  Senate 
September  20. 

S.  1855.  a  bill  to  establish  a  Roger  Wil- 
lams  National  Memorial  in  the  city  of 
Providence,  R.I.  Passed  in  the  Senate 
September  23. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  are  substan- 
tial by  any  measure  and  would  be  a  cred- 
it to  any  Member  with  many  years  se- 
niority. They  are  a  tribute  to  hard  work 
and  sound  attention  to  duty  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Senator  Pell  is  a  credit  to  his  State 
and  we  are  fortunate  indeed  to  have  him 
among  us. 


FORTHCOMING  RETIREMENT  OF 
RICHARD  LANGHAM  RIEDEL 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  Richard  L.  Riedel,  liaison 
oflBcer  between  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  press,  on  nis  forthcoming  retire- 
ment after  47  years  of  service. 

To  serve  one  organization  for  nearly 
half  a  century  is  a  rare  distinction.  To 
serve  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  so 
long  is  even  more  rare.  Such  a  fine 
record  speaks  eloquently  of  Dick  Riedel's 
ability  and  faithful  service. 

I  congratulate  Dick  for  his  diligence 
toward  his  duties,  for  his  perseverance 
under  great  pressures,  and  for  his  cheer- 
ful demeanor  toward  one  and  all.  He 
leaves  with  great  good  will  and  the 
knowledge  he  has  made  many  friends. 

I  thank  him  for  his  assistance  and 
many  courtesies  to  me.  I  wish  him 
health  and  happiness  in  his  well -deserved 
retirement. 


DEMAND  FOR  GI  BILL  GROWS  WITH 
DRAFT   INCREASES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Government  of  these  United  States  is 
now  calling  thousands  of  our  finest  and 
most  capable  young  men  into  the  Armed 
Fojces  and  away  from  their  quest  for 
formal  education.  With  more  than 
125,000  of  our  men  and  women  in  Viet- 
nam, with  increased  draft  calls,  and  with 
e.xtensions  of  service  periods  for  our  mili- 
tary personnel,  the  need  for  educational 
readjustment  for  cold  war  veterans  be- 
c:;mes  acute.  This  Nation  can  neither 
morally  nor  economically  afford  to  de- 
stroy a  young  person's  educational  o.o- 
portunities  and  at  the  same  time  fail  to 
provide  for  educational  readjustment 
when  he  returns  to  civilian  life.  The 
Congress  of  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth 
should  act  immediately  to  reject  this 
overt  discrimination  and  extend  united 
support  to  the  cold  war  GI  education  bill 
<S.  9> .  By  the  overwhelming  vote  in  the 
Senate  for  this  bill,  a  mandate  for  en- 
actment has  been  issued  and  a  challenge 
to  act  without  wasteful  delay  rings  forth 
in  unmistakable  tones. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent   that   a    letter   from   Mr.    Newton 


Soarinen.  VHF  7-C  Norwich  Road.  Col- 
lege Park.  Md..  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  The  letter  is  dated  July 
3.  1955. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

July  3, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Yarborotjgh  :  I  am  now 
working  my  way  through  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  supporting  a  wife  and  child 
at  the  same  time.  As  an  ex-serviceman  who 
spent  3  years  In  the  infantry  I  certainly  am 
in  favor  of  your  bill. 

Prior  to  my  enlistment  in  the  Army  I  was 
working  as  a  forklift  operator  In  a  food 
packing  plant  in  Massachusetts.  I  was  mak- 
ing $300  a  month,  $60  a  month  went  for  a 
room  and  board  at  home  and  I  spent  $40 
a  month  on  myself.  I  was  saving  $200  a 
month  toward  my  college  education.  After 
3  years  not  counting  raises,  it  would  have 
meant  a  total  savings  of  $7,200.  As  a  private 
in  the  infantry  in  1958  I  received  $80  per 
month.  After  3  years  of  service  I  was  dis- 
charged as  a  Sp4  and  I  had  managed  to  save 
$1,800  or  $50  a  month.  My  3  years  of  savings 
were  wiped  out  before  the  end  of  my  first 
year  as  an  out-of-State  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland. 

I  don't  regret  1  minute  of  the  time  that 
I  spent  In  the  service.  I  was  brought  up 
in  the  belief  that  I  owed  my  country  some- 
thing more  than  tax  payments,  and  I  shall 
Ijring  my  child  up  the  same  way. 

I  know  of  a  few  young  men  who  are  In 
the  same  financial  straits  as  I  was  when 
I  was  discharged.  They  don't  come  from 
wealthy  families  and  they  are  too  old  to 
take  money  from  their  fathers  and  mothers 
who  are  trying  to  save  something  for  them- 
selves for  their  old  age.  They  don't  want 
to  be  put  in  the  position  of  having  to  live  off 
their  children.  Your  cold  war  GI  bill  would 
give  these  people  one  heck  of  a  break. 
By  God.  they'd  bless  you  in  their  prayers. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Newton  Soarinen. 
College  Park.  Md. 


ing  that  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  up  to  the  present  time  main- 
tained on  the  high  standard  which  he  estab- 
lished by  Gene  Zuckert. 

We  wish  him  well  and  salute  him  for  his 
outstanding  performance. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EUGENE  M.  ZUCKERT 
SECRETARY  OP  THE  AIR  FORCE 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  un- 
fortunately at  the  time  many  of  my  col- 
leagues expressed  their  appreciation  of 
the  public  service  of  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  Eugene  Zuckert.  there  was  not  in- 
cluded a  statement  sent  me  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska,  Senator 
Gruening. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  statement  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Gruening 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  my  able  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri.  Stuart  Sym- 
ington. Because  of  his  great  knowledge- 
ability  in  military  affairs  and  his  outstand- 
ing service  as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  no 
one  IS  better  qualified  to  appraise  the  char- 
acter and  value  of  the  public  service  of  Eu- 
gene M.  Zuckert.  He  has  been  a  great 
Cabinet  officer,  a  dedicated  and  knowledge- 
able expert  in  the  field  of  military  aviation. 
It  is  a  matter  of  personal  regret  to  me  that 
he  is  leaving  the-Govemment.  but  more  Im- 
portantly it  is  a  loss  to  the  Government  and 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  Air 
Force  is  the  youngest  of  the  three  branches  of 
the  service,  but  it  has  been  more  than  for- 
tunate in  the  guidance  which  it  had,  Includ- 


ALASKA  FERRY  SYSTEM  A 
DRAMATIC  SUCCESS 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  this  year  the  Alaska  State  Ferry 
System  has  carried  record  numbers  of 
passengers  and  vehicles  along  the  inside 
passage  from  Prince  Rupert,  British  Co- 
lumbia, to  Skagway,  Alaska. 

Prior  to  statehood  Alaskans  had  for 
many  years  dreamed  of  a  ferry  system 
that  would  link  the  widely  dispersed  com- 
munities of  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State.  Until  1954  regular  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Company  passenger  boats  had  per- 
formed this  function.  With  this  disap- 
pearance of  these  symbols  of  Alaska's 
glorious  past  the  fishing  and  lumbering 
communities  of  the  panhandle  were  cut 
off  from  one  another  except  through  the 
medium  of  limited  capacity  aircraft. 

Statehood  in  1959  awakened  the  de- 
sire of  all  Alaskans  to  become  acquainted 
with  one  another  so  that  they  could  bet- 
ter work  for  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
49th  State  Thus  there  was  born  the 
concept  of  a  ferry  system  linking  Prince 
Rupert,  British  Columbia,  with  the  com- 
munitites  of  southeastern  Alaska  from 
Ketchikan  to  Skagway  and  of  another 
system  linking  the  island  of  Kodiak  to 
the  mainland. 

Authorized  by  the  State's  legislature 
in  1960  and  approved  by  the  people  in  an 
election  that  year,  the  State  ferry  system 
went  into  operation  in  the  spring  of  1963. 
The  first  of  the  ferries,  the  Malaspina 
was  shortly  followed  on  the  southeastern 
run  by  her  sister  vessels,  the  Matanuska 
and  the  Taku.  In  the  summer  of  1964. 
the  Kodiak  Island  link  of  the  system  was 
put  into  operation  with  the  maiden  voy- 
age of  the  Tustamena. 

The  success  of  the  system  since  its  in- 
auguration has  exceeded  the  hopes  of 
even  its  most  ardent  supporters.  Every 
year  of  operation  has  seen  traffic  mount 
far  beyond  the  levels  projected  by  the 
original  feasibility  reports. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Juneau.  Alaska,  Empire  of  September  14 
sets  out  the  encouraging  figures  for  1965 
and  reports  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment is  about  to  inaugurate  a  new  ferry 
link  between  Vancouver  Island  and 
Prince  Rupert.  In  addition,  it  an- 
nounces that  Alaska  plans  to  increase 
the  stateroom  capacity  of  the  three 
southeastern  vessels. 

Another  development  affecting  the 
Alaska  State  ferry  system  is  the  increas- 
ing talk  in  the  State  of  Washington  about 
cooperation  with  Alaska  through  exten- 
sion of  its  ferry  system  to  Bellingham. 
Further  there  is  the  recent  announce- 
ment by  Alaska's  Gov.  William  A.  Egan 
that  he  will  recommend  to  the  legislature 
next  Januaiy  the  construction  of  an  ad- 
ditional vessel  for  the  State's  ferry 
system. 

All  of  which  means  that  more  tourists 
are  coming  to  Alaska  each  year,  that  they 
are     finding     better     accommodations 
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along  the  way,  and  that  they  are  enjoy- 
ing themselves  more  once  they  arrive 
Alaskans  are  proud  of  their  State  ferry 
system.    It  stands  as  one  of  the  major 
accomplishments  of  statehood. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  the 
ariiicle  I  refer  to.  entitled  "Highly  Suc- 
cessful Ferry  Season  Seen  Indicator  of 
Big  Things  to  Come." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


Highly  Successful  Ferry  Season  Seen  In- 
dicator OF  Big  Things  To  Come 
With  a  highly  successful  1965  summer 
tourist  season  Just  ending,  the  division  of 
marine  transportation  is  looking  forward  to 
even  better  things  in  1966  and  1967 

Through  August  31  of  this  year,  the  3 
ships  of  the  southeast  marine  highway  sys- 
tem carried  283,323  passengers  and  57  970 
vehicles  since  the  system  went  into  operation 
on  January  28,  1963. 

On  the  southwest  system,  linking  the 
Kenai  Peninsula  with  Kodiak  Island  the 
Tustumena  carried  4,491  passengers  and'l  599 
vehicles  from  the  start  of  operations  in  Au- 
gust 1984  through  June  30.  1965. 

Capt.  Greg  Mangan,  director  of  the  marine 
tran.sportation  division,  declines  to  ha2ard 
a  guess  on  1966  and  1967  traffic,  other  than 
to  say  he's  looking  for  a  marked  increase. 

"I  would  hate  to  even  try  to  make  a  pre- 
diction." Mangan  says,  "because  If  traffic 
increases  as  it  did  this  year  I'd  probably  find 
myself  out  in  left  field  as  far  as  figures  are 
concerned." 

Mangan  said  his  office  has  been  advised  by 
a  number  of  interior  Alaska  travel  agents  that 
business  is  up  as  much  as  40  percent  this 
year,  "and  they  attribute  the  increase  In  a 
large  measure  to  the  ferry  system." 

As  an  indication  of  what  1966  might  bring 
Mangan  said  already  there  are  72  days  during 
next  summer's  travel  season  that  all  state- 
rooms on  the  three  Southeast  ferries  have 
been  booked. 

The  State  is  going  to  add  6  steterooms 
containing    a    total    of    12    berths,   on    each 
southeast  ferry  this  winter,  giving  each  ship 
a  total  of  100  berths. 

"We  could  have  sold  twice  as  many  berths 
as  we  did  this  summer,  had  they  been  avail- 
able," Mangan  said. 

"Staterooms  are  nothing  but  a  money- 
making  proposition  and  I  personally  would 
like  to  see  200-250  berths  aboard  each  ship, 
but  there  is  a  limit  to  what  you  can  do." 

July  and  August  have  been  the  banner 
months  for  the  State's  ferries. 

Last  year,  the  southeast  system  carried 
22.282  passengers  and  4.143  vehicles  In  July 
and  20.640  passengers  and  3.882  vehicles  in 
August. 

This  year,  28.058  passengers  and  5,803  ve- 
hicles utilized  the  system  in  July  and  the 
August  traffic  load  was  26,732  passengers  and 
5.660  vehicles. 

On  10  different  occasions  this  year,  ve- 
hicles had  to  be  left  behind  on  the  southeast 
system  because  all  space  had  been  filled.  It 
happened  twice  on  the  southwest  system. 
No  passengers  failed  to  obtain  passage  on 
the  date  desired. 

Mangan  estimated  that  during  the  peak 
travel  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  the 
southeast  system  carried  a  traffic  load  of 
about  55  to  60  percent  of  capacity.  Winter 
traffic  has  ranged  between  15  and  20  percent 
of  capacity. 

Winter  traffic  has  been  marked  by  a  high 
level  of  intercommunity  travel  not  foreseen 
In  planning  for  the  system. 

"Such  groups  as  bowling  and  basketball 
teams,  and  fans,  are  using  the  system  In 
numbers  never  anticipated,"  Mangan  said, 
"and  this  group  traffic  seems  to  be  increa*-^ 
ing  rapidly." 
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One  thing  Mangan  sees  as  a  boon  to  the 
Alaska  system  next  year  Is  the  inauguration 
of  ferry  service  by  British  Columbia  between 
Kelsey  Bay,  on  Vancouver  Island,  to  Prince 
Rupert,  southern  terminus  of  the  Southeast 
Alaska  Marine  Highway.  This  service  Is  now 
scheduled  to  start  May  20. 

The  new  British  Columbia  route  will  give 
the  tourist  additional  means  of  reaching 
Alaska.  As  now  envisioned,  the  British  Co- 
lumbia ferry  will  make  a  one-day  trip  be- 
tween Kelsey  Bay  and  Prince  Rupert  per 
day.     The  voyage  will  take  18  hours. 

"I  haven't  seen  any  traffic  projections  as 
yet  for  the  Kelsey  Bay-Rupert  run,"  Mangan 
said,  "but  I  personally  believe  it  will  add 
tremendously  to  our  traffic  potential. 

"It  means  that  the  tourist  can  be  in  Alaska 
only  24  hours  after  leaving  Vancouver, 
traveling  leisurely  in  a  true  vacation  trip 
all  of  the  way." 

Mangan  said  plans  have  already  been  made 
td  add  one  trip  a  week  into  Sitka  without 
an  Increase  in  the  number  of  ships  next  year, 
giving  the  Baranof  Island  city  two  tripvs  each 
way  a  week. 

"If  obstructions  In  Sergius  Narrows  and 
Whitestone  Narrows  were  removed,  so  the 
ships  could  transit  without  having  to  wait 
for  high  or  low  slack  water,"  Mangan  said, 
"we  could  add  much  n;iore  service  to  Sitka 
with  no  Increase  In  the  number  of  vessels 
needed. 

"It's  easy  enough  to  say  let's  go  out  and 
buy  more  ships,  but  what  do  you  do  with 
them  during  the  winter,  when  traffic  needs 
do  not  Justify  their  operation? 

"What  would  you  do  with  the  crews?  It's 
tough  enough  obtaining  the  necessary 
licensed  personnel  for  fulltlme  work  as  it 
is." 

Mangan  said  the  Tusttimena  might  become 
Inadequate  for  the  traffic  load  if  service  Is 
extended  on  the  southwestern  Alaska  run. 
include,  for  example,  service  between  Kodiak 
Island  and  the  Alaska  peninsula  and  service 
to  such  communities  as  Port  Lions. 

"As  southwest  service  is  extended,  I  per- 
sonally think  it  might  be  wise  to  bring  the 
Tustumena  into  southeast  Alaska  for  use  as 
a  shuttle  service  vessel  to  pmlnts  not  now 
served  and  to  build  a  larger  ship  for  south- 
west Alaska."  Mangan  said. 

In  response  to  a  question,  Mangan  also 
took  note  of  and  scoffed  at  rumors  the 
Kenal-Kodlak  run  was  too  tough  for  the  240- 
foot  Tustumena. 

"Any  ship  would  have  a  rough  passage  in 
those  waters  at  certain  times  of  the  year," 
Mangan  said. 

"Naturally,  if  we  had  a  larger  ship  it 
wouldn't  roll  and  heave  like  the  Tustumena, 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  If  there  was  any 
danger  whatsoever  because  of  the  ship  Itself 
the  Coast  Guard  wouldn't  permit  us  to  use 
her." 


SPECIAL    SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    THE 
LOUISIANA  DISASTER 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  September  9,  Hur- 
ricane Betsy  reversed  its  direction  and 
attacked  the  Louisiana  coast  that  eve- 
ning with  savage  force,  leaving  in  its 
wake  havoc  and  destruction. 

On  Friday,  the  10th  of  September, 
President  Johnson  invited  the  Louisiana 
delegation  to  accompany  him  on  a  visit 
to  the  stricken  area.  At  every  place  we 
visited,  we  saw  stark  evidence  of  the 
tragedy,  and  the  Presidents  pledge  of 
Federal  assistance  at  that  time  was  a 
source  of  comfort  to  the  homeless  in  the 
New  Orleans  and  adjacent  areas. 

Last  weekend.  September  24.  25,  and 
26,  the  Federal  Government  again  showed 


its  interest  and  concern  for  the  victims 
of  disaster. 

At  that  time,  the  Honorable  Robert  E. 
Jones,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Flood  Control  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  an  expert  in 
the  field  of  water  resources,  headed  a 
special  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  for  a  firsthand  inspec- 
tion of  the  flood-devastated  and  hurri- 
cane-stricken areas  of  Louisiana.  The 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones]  in- 
vited Members  of  the  congressional  dele- 
gation to  accompany  the  subcommittee 
on  this  trip.  Unfortunately,  I  was  un- 
able to  accept  this  invitation  since,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  had  sched- 
uled a  conference  with  the  House  con- 
ferees on  the  1965  farm  bill  and,  in  fact, 
on  Saturday,  the  25th,  I  spent  the  whole 
day  attempting  to  work  out  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions of  that  bill.  But  I  did  appreciate 
the  courtesy  of  the  subcommittee  in  ex- 
tending to  me  and  other  Members  of  the 
delegation  an  opportunity  to  accompany 
them. 

This  was  a  hard-working  subcommit- 
tee, which  over  that  weekend  held  hear- 
ings in  New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge 
where  they  took  extensive  testimony 
from  State  and  local  officials  and  private 
individuals  as  to  the  effect  of  the  devas- 
tation brought  about  by  Hurricane 
Betsy. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  and  that  of  the  disaster- 
stricken  areas  of  Louisiana  for  the  in- 
terest and  consideration  shown  them  by 
the  President  and  by  the  subcommittee 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Jones  1.  I  feel  certain  that  in  each 
case  the  appearance  of  these  Federal  offi- 
cials in  the  devastated  areas  has  had  a 
tremendous  effect  on  the  morale  of  the 
stricken  families.  By  taking  this  action, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  Congress- 
man Jones,  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee,  showed  himself  to 
be  a  dedicated  public  servant  who  would 
not  allow  personal  inconvenience  to  in- 
terfere with  the  task  of  bringing  aid  to 
the  victims  of  this  unfortunate  disaster. 
I  know  that  sentiment  is  shared  not  only 
by  the  citizens  of  Louisiana  but  by  those 
of  all  other  sections  of  the  Nation  as  well. 

Flood  victims  from  New  Orleans  and 
other  parts  of  the  State  have  appealed 
for  more  help  to  rebuild  their  homes. 
The  mayor  of  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Schiro, 
has  just  left  my  office,  appealing  to  me  to 
do  all  I  possibly  could  to  help  those  who 
suffered  damage  from  high  water,  caused 
by  a  tidal  wave  that  visited  the  area  in 
the  height  of  the  storm.  Unfortunately, 
those  whose  homes  were  inundated  could 
not  obtain  insurance  to  cover  such  losses, 
and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  render  substan- 
tial assistance.  There  is  now  pending 
before  Congress  some  legislation  that 
would  afford  relief  to  those  unable  to  ob- 
tain insurance  protection  against  tidal 
wave  damages,  and  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  such  legislation  should  be  enacted 
without  delay.  I  shall  do  all  I  can  toward 
the  enactment  of  such  legislation. 


GROWING  SUPPORT  FOR  BILL  TO 
COMPENSATE  INNOCENT  VICTIMS 
OF  CRIMES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  sponsor  of  the  Senate  bill  to  establish 
a  commission  to  compensate  victims  of 
crimes  (S,  2155),  I  am  very  gratified  at 
the  increasing  interest  and  support  this 
idea  is  gaining.  In  1963.  New  Zealand, 
and  in  1964.  Gr«at  Britain  set  up  pro- 
grams aimed  at  restoring  the  losses  suf- 
fered by  those  who  are  injured  by  crimi- 
nal violence.  This  year,  California  has 
become  the  first  State  to  enact  an  ap- 
proach to  this  problem.  My  bill,  S.  2155, 
proposes  a  commission  to  set  up  a  system 
of  compensation  for  the  injured  victims 
of  violent  crimes,  where  those  crimes  oc- 
cur in  the  areas  subject  to  original  Fed- 
eral criminal  jurisdiction,  notably  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  military  reser- 
vations. 

Since  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
provide  the  bulk  of  the  cases  coming  to 
the  proposed  Commission  under  my  bill, 
I  am  greatly  pleased  that  one  of  our 
Washington  newspap>ers  has  expressed 
editorial  agreement  with  this  idea.  The 
Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial  of 
Wednesday,  September  29,  stated: 

In  recent  years  the  courts  have  held  that 
the  person  accused  of  crime  must  have  an 
attorney  to  safeguard  his  rights.  But  the 
victims  who  have  been  shot,  beaten,  or  raped 
have  no  claim  upon  the  State  for  medical 
care.  Nor  has  the  family  of  a  man  who  has 
been  murdered  any  assurance  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  its  breadwinner.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  9,250  murders  and  nearly 
185,000  aggravated  assaults  were  committed 
in  the  United  States  last  year,  the  burden 
that  is  Inflicted  on  innocent  victims  movmts 
to  staggering  proportions. 

The  editorial  gives  two  cautions  on 
such  a  plan;  these  problems  have  been 
recognized  in  S.  2155.  One  concerns  the 
problem  of  the  victim  who  may  have  pro- 
voked an  attack  or  contributed  to  his 
injuries.  Under  my  bill,  introduced  by 
me  after  more  than  a  year  of  study,  the 
Violent  Crimes  Compensation  Commis- 
sion would  have  a  broad  charter  to  con- 
sider all  the  circumstances  and  equities 
involved  in  setting  any  appropriate 
amount  of  compensation.  The  question 
of  cost  is  also  raised;  my  bill  would  limit 
the  compensation  of  any  one  victim  to 
$25,000. 

This  proposal  has  been  advanced  by 
the  constructive  editorial  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  I  hope  that  it  and  others 
interested  will  continue  to  promote 
thoughtful  discussion  of  the  plan  ad- 
vanced by  my  bill  so  its  provisions  can 
be  refined  and  accepted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  editorial  en- 
titled "Aid  for  Crime  Victims." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet, 
Sept.  29,  1965] 

Aid  for  Crime  Victims 

Increasing  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  idea  of  compensating  the  victims  of 
crime.  Last  year  Great  Britain  and  New 
Zealand  put  into  effect  systems  which  pay 
benefits  to  citizens  who  suffer  injuries  at 
the  hands  of  criminals.     California   is  the 
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only  State  in  this  country  which  has  adopted 
a  similar  policy,  but  the  problem  is  under 
discussion  In  other  States  as  well  as  in  Wash- 
ington.     Compensation    of    the    victims    of 
crime  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  major 
Items   for  study   by   the   Law   Enforcement 
Commission  created  by  President  Johnson. 
The  argument  for  such  relief  to  the  victims 
of  crime  goes  to  the  roots  of  our  social  struc- 
ture.   Individuals  have  surrendered  the  func- 
tion   of    guaranteeing   personal    safety    into 
the  hands  of  the   State.     When   the   State 
falls  to  guard  the  Individual  against  bodily 
harm,   It   Is   said,   the   cost   of   that   failure 
should  be  borne  by  the  public  as  a  whole 
While  he  was  still  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  put  It  this  way: 
"The  victim  of  a  robbery  or  an  a.ssault  has 
been  denied  the  'protection'  of  the  laws  In 
a  very  real  sense,  and  society  should  assume 
some  responsibility  for  making  him  whole." 
In  recent  years  the  courts  have  held  that 
the  person  accused  of  crime  must  have  an 
attorney  to  safeguard   his  rights.     But  the 
victims  who  have  been  shot,  beaten,  or  raped 
have  no  claim  upon  the  State  for  medical 
care.    Nor  has  the  family  of  a  man  who  has 
been  murdered  any  assurance  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  Its  breadwinner.    When 
it   Is   remembered   that   9,250   murders   and 
nearly  185,000  aggravated  assaults  were  com- 
mitted in  the  United  States  last  year,  the 
burden  that  is  inflicted  on  Innocent  victims 
mounts  to  staggering  proportions. 

Safeguards  are  necessary,  of  course,  when 
the  State  assumes  liability  for  injuries  in- 
flicted by  criminals.  Awards  may  be  properly 
denied  if  the  victim  has  contributed  to  the 
crime  or  has  provoked  It.  Compensation 
must  also  be  limited  to  what  a  public  body 
can  afford  to  pay.  Within  reasonable  limits 
however,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  reliev- 
ing innocent  victims  of  the  losses  result- 
ing from  the  inadequacies  of  our  law- 
enforcement  system 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  COOP- 
ERATION YEAR 
Mr.  GRUENING.     Mr.  President    at 
the  recent  54th  Interpariiamentary  Con- 
ference in  Ottawa,  Canada,  our  colleague 
the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio,  Stephen 
M.  Young,  one  of  the  delegates  repre- 
senting the  United  States  by  appoint- 
ment   of    Vice    President    Humphrey 
made  the  initial  address  to  the  600  dele- 
gates presenting  the  viewpoint  of  the 
delegates    of    our    country.      Following 
speeches  by  some  of  the  delegates  from 
Arab  nations  and  Communist  bloc  na- 
tions denouncing  the  United  States  as 
an    imperialist    aggressor    in    Vietnam 
Senator  Young  deviated  from  the  angry 
rebuttal  he  and  his  fellow  delegates  made 
m  committee  conferences  with  delegates 
from    Communist    bloc    countries    and 
spoke  on  the  importance  of  international 
cooperation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  address  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Fellow  legislators,  I'm  Senator  Stephen  M 
Young  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  am  honored 
to  meet  with  you.  I  speak  today  on  the  Im- 
portance  of  International  cooperation  arid 
working  together  for  the  common  good  of  all 
mankind. 

We  are  meeting  together  here,  because  we, 
as  lawmakers  and  representatives  of  our 
people,  share  common  Interests  and  common 
responsibilities.  Out  of  these  meetings  will 
come,  we  hope,  a  fuller  recognition  of  the 
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needs  that  our  constituencies  also  have  in 
common,  and  a  better  sense  of  how  we  can  go 
about  meeting  these  needs  through  ovu'  sep- 
arate constitutional  processes. 

In  a  very  real  way,  then,  this  meeting  is  the 
essence  of  international  cooperation.  It  is 
part  and  parcel  of  what  the  late  Prime  Min- 
ister of  India.  Nehru,  had  In  mind  when  he 
suggested  m  1961  that  the  United  Nations 
declare  a  year  of  International  cooperation 
and  what  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  contemplated  when  it  voted 
to  designate  1965,  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations,  as  International  Coopera- 
tion Year. 

It  is  what  my  President,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, was  thinking  about  when  he  proclaimed 
this  year  to  be  International  Cooperation 
Year  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
what  your  chief  executives  and  legislatures 
were  trying  to  accomplish  when  they  orga- 
nized national  observances  in  your  own 
home  countries. 

The  central  concept,  of  course,  Is  not  to 
set  aside  one  year  in  which  everj-thlng  Is 
sweetness  and  light  and  old  antagonisms  and 
arguments  are  forgotten,  and  national  inter- 
ests and  rivalries  are  abandoned  in  a  welter 
of  false  conviviality  and  euphoria.  As  prac- 
tical politicians,  you  and  I  know  that  even 
if  this  were  possible — ^whlch  It  Isn't — on  mid- 
night of  December  31  we  would  all  face  the 
same  problems,  if  anything  magnified  and 
compounded  by  the  year  In  which  nobody 
was  doing  anything  useful  about  solving 
them. 

No,  the  idea  behind  International  Coop- 
eration Year  is  altogether  different.  It  Is 
predicated  on  a  realistic  recognition  that 
problems  do  exist,  but  that  there  is  a  far 
wider  mutuality  of  interests  between  our 
peoples  where  we  can  work  together  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 

Moreover,  the  areas  In  which  cooperation 
is  possible — and  indeed  necessary — are  ex- 
panding every  day.  As  each  new  medicine 
and  each  new  vaccine  is  developed,  it  makes 
less  sense  for  part  of  the  world's  people  to 
share  its  benefits  while  the  other  part  re- 
mains prey  to  a  disease  we  know  how  to 
prevent— and  especially  when  the  germs 
that  cause  it  do  not  observe  the  niceties  of 
protocol  when  it  comes  to  border  restrictions 
and  crossing  national  boundaries. 

When  we  all  have  to  share  the  same  air- 
waves and  airways,  it  makes  no  sense  to  go 
our  separate  ways  or  to  quarrel  about  the  fre- 
quencies we  use  or  about  whether  air  car- 
riers should  observe  uniform  standards  of 
safety  for  international  flights. 

When  we  all  have  a  basic  Interest  In  grow- 
ing enough  food  to  feed  the  world's  expand- 
ing population,  it  makes  no  sense  to  hoard 
the  secrets  of  pest  and  Insect  control — par- 
ticularly when  those  same  pests  or  Insects 
freely  cross  the  border  to  attack  our  own 
crops  from  their  sanctuary  on  our  neighbor's 
soil. 

So  in  more  and  more  fields.  International 
cooperation  is  not  only  desirable;  It  is  nec- 
essary to  insure  our  continued  progress  and 
survival  as  human  beings,  regardless  of 
whether  we  call  ourselves  Americans  or 
Canadians  or  Italians  or  Frenchmen  or 
Russians. 

This  is  what  International  Cooperation 
Year  is  all  about.  It  is  to  direct  attention 
away  from  the  diet  of  distrust  and  devasta- 
tion and  disaster  that  blackens  the  news- 
paper headlines  and  to  focus  it  Instead  on 
what  we  are  doing  and  what  we  can  do 
together  to  make  our  planet  a  better  place 
to  live,  for  ourselves  and  our  children  The 
U.N,  Charter  calls  It  "better  standards  of 
life  In  larger  freedom." 

With  this  In  mind.  President  Johnson  last 
fall  called  together  a  group  of  our  leading 
citizens  and  government  officials,  to  ask  them 
to  undertake  the  task  of  systematically  ana- 
lyzing existing  avenues  of  cooperation  to  see 
how   they  might   be   strengthened   and  of 
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seeking  out  new  opportunities  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  common  good.  This  Job  th« 
President  appropriately  called  "the  asslen- 
ment  of  the  century."  aooig" 

Later  this  fall,  this  group  of  distinguished 
Americans  will  report  its  findings  to  a  White 
House  Conference  on  International  Coopera- 
tion. I  commend  to  your  attention  the  rec- 
ommendations that  will  be  presented  at  this 
Conference  because  many  of  them  will  be 

r^T^oP*^"  *^®  ^^*''"*^  °^  °"r  foreign  policy 
and  will  provide  further  opportunities  for 
our  governments  and  peoples  to  work  to- 
gether on  projects  of  mutual  benefit 

I  know  that  we  are  not  alone  in  this  im- 
dertaking.  Many  other  countries  have  em- 
barked on  similar  campaigns  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  cooperation  between  our  peo- 
ples The  United  States  welcomes  these 
initiatives  and  will  explore  the  suggestions 
that  emerge  for  opportunities  to  participate 
fruitfully. 

International  Cooperation  Year  may  not 
result  in  the  solution  of  basic  political  or 
ideological  differences  but  it  may  lead  to 
some  small  strengthening  of  the  habit  of  co- 
operation. And  this  habit— perhaps  because 
It  is  at  the  same  time  so  practical  and  so 
pleasant— will  be  a  hard  one  to  break. 


JUNIOR  ACHIEVEMENT  PROGRAM 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President 
Junior  Achievement  is  a  nationwide  edu- 
cational organization  that  offers  young 
Americans  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
valuable  practical  experience  in  the  ways 
of  free  enterprise. 

In  the  Junior  Achievement  program 
high  school  age  youths  form  companies 
and  operate  them  as  miniature  busi- 
nesses, performing  aU  the  functions  of 
real  business  organizations  with  young 
persons  conducting  all  phases  of  the 
activity  themselves. 

This  year,  a  Missouri  Junior  Achieve- 
ment group,  sponsored  by  Universal 
Match  Corp.,  of  St.  Louis,  was  honored 
with  a  national  award.  The  Unimat 
Co.,  a  group  of  energetic  students  from 
various  high  schools  in  northwest  St. 
Louis  County,  submitted  an  annual  re- 
port that  won  the  first  place  national 
award  for  Junior  Achievement  annual 
reports,  as  judged  by  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

Producing  and  selling  personalized 
matchbooks,  the  Unimat  Co.  conducted 
an  efficient  and  highly  successful  busi- 
ness operation.  The  experience  afforded 
Its  working  members  was  obviously  both 
valuable  and  productive. 

I  think  both  Unimat  and  its  sponsor- 
ing company  are  due  recognition  for  this 
fine  business  venture.  The  first  place 
award  received  by  Unimat's  annual  re- 
port was  the  first  such  honor  for  any 
Missouri  Junior  Achievement  group. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  this  worthy  nationwide 
program,  and  Missouri's  prize-winning 
role  in  its  achievement.  In  these  days 
when  our  young  people  sometimes  seem 
to  come  in  for  more  than  their  fair  share 
of  criticism,  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  pay  due  attention  to  such  a  com- 
mendable project  as  this  one  proved  to 
be. 

On  behalf  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Symington,  and  for  my- 
self, I  would  like  to  offer  congratulations 
on  a  Job  well  done  to  the  stockholders 
and  management  of  Unimat  Co.  of  St 
Louis. 
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LATIN    AMERICAN    INTEGRATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  important  and  hopeful  as- 
cepts  of  the  current  Latin  American 
scene  is  the  developing  discussion  of 
Latin  American  integration. 

The  distinguished  Foreign  Minister  of 
Chile,  E>r.  Gabriel  Valdes  Subercaseaux. 
made  an  important  contribution  to  this 
discussion  in  an  address  at  the  Pan 
American  Union  September  28. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Valdes'  remarks  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  Honorable  GAsanx 
Valdes,  Foreign  Minister  op  Chile,  at  the 
Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.C, 
September  28,  1965 

Whenever  the  Government  of  Chile  has 
stated  the  need  for  integration.  It  has  done 
so  with  the  deepest  conviction  of  its  great 
urgency.  We  are  convinced  that  progressive 
forms  of  Integration  that  eventually  lead  to 
a  common  market  adequate  to  meet  the 
political,  economical,  and  social  reality  of 
Latin  America  are  conditions  of  development. 
We  are  also  convinced  that  140  years  of  dis- 
unity have  been  the  principal  cause  of  our 
poverty  and  political  and  social  Instability, 
and,  in  short,  have  arrested  our  advance  to- 
ward better  and  fairer  forms  of  life  already 
attained  by  other  nations  in  the  European 
community. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  integration  Is  a 
political  and  economic  phenomenon  and  that 
it  also  responds  to  political  and  economic 
requirements.  In  our  particular  case.  I  shall 
discuss  the  latter,  not  because  I  consider 
them  to  be  the  most  important  and  urgent, 
but  because  they  have  been  given  priority  in 
our  continent.  It  is  curious,  in  this  respect, 
that  Latin  American  integration  has  been 
started  and  promoted  by  technicians  and 
economists,  while  In  Europe  integration  be- 
gan with  the  Impulse  and  decision  of  politi- 
cians like  Adenauer.  De  Gasperl,  Schuman. 
and  Monet. 

Here  seems  to  lie  the  explanation  for  the 
great  difference  in  the  speed  and  shape  of 
both  processes. 

As  we  see  it.  Latin  America  Is  confronted 
today  by  a  dilemma:  united  it  faces  Its  re- 
sponsibility in  the  world  of  today,  or  It  must 
lag  behind,  protesting  conditions  for  which 
we — the  Latin  Americans — will  be  to  blame 
because  we  have  failed  to  understand  history 
or  see  its  trend. 

Existing  conditions  of  international  com- 
merce and  the  characteristics  of  modern 
technology  make  economic  development  im- 
possible in  compartments  of  stagnation. 

To  a  considerable  degree,  the  present 
reality  in  Latin  America— that  is  to  say, 
disintegration — determines  a  structure  In- 
adequate to  foster  development  and  also 
hinders  it.  It  is  inadequate  in  the  sense 
that  markets  are  too  narrow  to  support  in- 
dustries that  generate  adequate  levels  of 
scale  economies.  Nor  would  it  be  possible 
for  certain  Industries  to  become  dynamic 
centers  of  development.  It  is  also  Inade- 
quate insofar  as  it  makes  impossible  further 
substitution  of  imports. 

We  well  know  that  suljstitution  of  im- 
ports is  still  a  condition  of  the  development 
of  Latin  America  and  of  equilibrium  in  Its 
global  balance  of  foreign  payments.  I  would 
like  to  mention  here  the  figures  given  by 
ECLA  concerning  the  deficit  that  would  exist 
In  L.itln  America  in  1970  between  the  possi- 
ble value  of  exports  and  the  demand  for 
Imports.  In  the  cases  where  substitution 
plans  are  successful,  the  deficit  would  reach 
a   figure  of  $1,520  million.     If   there   is   no 


such  success,  the  deficit  would  be  $4,300  mil- 
lion. Our  main  objective  in  integration  is 
to  create  a  large  regional  market  that  makes 
possible  a  process  of  substitution  of  imports 
on  a  regional  level. 

The  substitution  of  imports  is  not  a  simple 
process:  it  demands  protective  measures, 
that  beyond  a  certain  limit  might  turn  the 
protected  activity  into  an  antieconomic  one. 
If  substitution  is  not  paired  with  an  increase 
of  productivity,  internal  costs  might  affect 
the  stability  and  levels  of  exports.  More- 
over, we  all  know  that  modern  technology 
makes  it  compulsory  to  produce  on  a  large 
scale  or  raise  the  customs  protection  to 
permit  competition  of  national  and  Imported 
products.  The  problem,  as  we  see  It,  Is  that 
in  order  to  utilize  the  advantages  of  tech- 
nology, we  must  not  only  Increase  our  ability 
to  acquire  the  capital  which  Incorporates 
technology,  but  must  also  Increase  our  ability 
to  fully  exploit  the  advantages  offered  by 
technology  with  respect  to  specialization 
and  large-scale  economies  in  production. 

In  this  sense.  Integration  must  take  place 
In  a  protected  regional  market.  It  will  have 
to  t)e  so,  just  as  the  United  States  and  Euro- 
pean markets  were  during  their  initial  stage 
of  development.  It  is  not  that  we  seek  the 
impasitlon  of  barriers  as  high  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  average  57-percent  tariff  that  imports 
to  the  United  States  paid  in  1897.  What  we 
need  Is  that  our  Industries  attain,  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  production  levels  that 
permit  them  to  compete  In  domestic  and 
foreign  markets  with  those  of  more  devel- 
oped countries. 

I  pointed  out  a  moment  ago  that  the  pres- 
ent Latin  American  economic  structure  also 
tends  to  "put  the  brake"  to  development. 
That  is  because  It  consolidates  archaic  struc- 
tures and  makes  a  solution  to  the-  problem 
of  international  trade  in  our  region  difficult. 
In  the  years  following  the  great  depression 
of  the  1930's,  many  Latin  American  countries 
sought  a  greater  degree  of  self-sufficiency 
through  protection,  and  deliberately  initiated 
a  process  of  Imports  substitution.  Some 
countries  were  successful  in  this  and  created 
industries  that  developed,  in  many  instances, 
protected  by  high  tariff  barriers.  Thus,  while 
establishing  their  industries,  those  countries 
gave  rise  to  groups  interested  in  consolidat- 
ing and  perpetuating  those  barriers.  It  is 
clear  that  only  integration  will  permit  indus- 
tries thus  created  to  t>ecome  efficient  and  dy- 
namic activities  through  their  own  develop- 
ment. * 

Latin  America  on  the  other  hand  con- 
fronts a  situation  in  which  it  Is  impossible 
for  it  to  acquire  the  Imports  essential  to 
development  with  the  product  of  Its  ex- 
ports. In  this  respect.  Integration  would 
permit  an  expansion  of  markets  for  prod- 
ucts of  the  region,  and  a  reduction  In  the 
region's  dependence  on  world  trade.  Inte- 
gration would  enable  a  better  regional  Inter- 
change, allowing  the  increase  of  available 
foreign  exchange  currency  for  the  import 
of  goods  that  are  not  produced  within  the 
region  but  are  essential  to  the  development. 
Generally  speaking,  the  archaic  structures 
that  determine  the  present  reality  In  Latin 
America  are  not  only  economic  but  social  as 
well.  We  believe  that  Integration  will  have 
a  cause  and  as  a  consequence  the  gradual 
increase  in  Latin  America  of  the  people's 
pressure  to  obtain  a  greater  participation, 
security,  and  profit. 

At  the  present  time,  In  many  regions  of 
Latin  America,  well-being  is  a  privilege  of 
those  who  inherit  It.  On  the  other  hand. 
Integration  that  requires  and  generates  a 
modernization  of  society  will  create  and  be 
the  consequence  of  more  dynamic  commu- 
nities, in  which  those  who  contribute  more 
to  the  common  good  of  the  nation  and  the 
region  are  those  who  attain  prosperity  and 
success.  Competition  in  larger  markets  will 
make  this  possible. 
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Furthermore,  the  necessary  greater  mobil- 
ity of  capital  within  the  region  and  the  in- 
flow of  capitals  from  outside  the  region  that 
win  have  to  be  effected  under  conditions 
of  regularity  of  treatment.  wlU  channel  those 
capitals  toward  the  countries  where  social 
peace,  derived  from  well  being  is  stronger. 

Besides,  communication  between  the  peo- 
ples of  Latin  America  through  exchanges  be- 
tween associations  of  workers  and  between 
unions,  should  bring  with  it  an  Improvement 
of  social  conditions.  This  will  have  the  re- 
sult of  equalizing  "upwards"  the  workers 
gains. 

As  we  have  Indicated,  the  political  as- 
pects of  Integration,  hold  the  greatest  im- 
portance. In  the  future,  political  under- 
standings, the  currents  of  International  traf- 
fic, and  of  world  trade,  will  take  place  be- 
tween the  large  nations  or  between  large 
communities  of  nations.  This  Is  a  fact  we 
cannot  forget.  Our  nations,  by  remaining 
disunited,  will  be  unable  to  take  part  in 
this  "dialog  between  continents." 

Latin  America,  in  this  respect,  cannot  per- 
mit Itself  to  be  relegated,  and  for  all  time, 
to  the  category  of  a  second-class  region. 
More  than  200  million  men,  who  Increase  at 
the  highest  rate  In  the  world,  must  have  a 
voice  and  influence  within  the  concert  cf 
nations.  But  separated  into  20  different 
countries,  without  the  bonds  that  are  each 
day  uniting  people,  this  voice  and  this  In- 
fluence win  continue  to  be  at  a  minimum. 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  this  problem  must 
be  the  fundamental  concern  of  the  Amer- 
ican governments,  because  it  means  decid- 
ing today  the  future  of  Latin  America. 

The  Latin  American  govermnents,  are 
presently  facing  very  serious  political,  social 
and  internal  economic  problems.  They  have 
the  tendency  to  relegate  to  a  second  level 
the  demands  that  the  more  or  less  near 
future  imposes.  But  many  of  these  problems 
should  be  easier  to  solve  in  an  integrated 
system;  that  Is  the  reason  why  our  policy 
of  pushing  integration  has  the  same  priority 
of  our  policy  intended  to  solve  the  Internal 
problems  that  afflict  us. 

Latin  America  has  already  begun  two 
processes  of  integration.  At  the  beginning 
of  1960  there  was  signed  at  Montevideo  the 
treaty  that  established  a  free  trade  zone  and 
set  up  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, which  Is  signed  by  Argentina,  Brazil. 
Chile,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Uruguay, 
later  on  adhered  to  by  Colombia  and  Ecuador. 
At  the  end  of  this  year,  the  General  Cen- 
tral American  Economic  Integration  Treaty 
will  be  signed  at  Managua,  Including  Costa 
Rica,  El  Salvador.  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and 
Nicaragua. 

Although  this  treaty  was  signed  after  that 
of  Montevideo,  It  was  the  culmination  of  a 
process,  for  which  previously  various  obliga- 
tions had  been  taken.  The  Central  Amer- 
ican Convention  for  the  equalization  of  Im- 
port duties,  and  its  Protocol  on  Central 
American  Tariff  Preferences,  the  Multilateral 
Free  Trade  and  Central  American  Economic 
Integration  Treaty,  and  the  Treaty  of  Eco- 
nomic Association  signed  between  Guate- 
mala. El  Salvador,  and  Honduras,  had  been 
decisive  steps  In  Central  American  integra- 
tion. 

The  routes  followed  in  each  one  of  these 
zones  have  been  different. 

Central  America  has  made  substantial  ad- 
vances toward  a  common  market,  establisli- 
ing  a  common  external  tariff,  creating  meas- 
ures to  coordinate  Its  monetary  policies, 
coordinating  its  development  plans,  estab- 
lishing its  own  banks  to  finance  Joint  proj- 
ects and  coordinating  its  social  policies. 

With  respect  to  the  nations  of  the  Latin 
American  Free  Trade  Association,  they  have 
been  slower  in  their  advances.  The  Treaty 
of  Montevideo  has  been  used  only  as  a  com- 
mercial Instrument  through  which  It  is 
intended  to  liberalize  International  trade  on 
the  basis  of  periodic  negotiations,  product 


by  product.     This  is,  in   Itself,  a  slow  and 
complicated  process. 

The  objective  of  integration  is  not  only  a 
liberation  of  existing  trade.  It  cannot  be, 
since  such  trade  is  of  little  importance  in 
volume  and  in  relative  terms  it  is  a  mini- 
mum part  of  the  total  of  International  trade. 
and  of  the  product  of  the  region. 

Integration,  as  we  see  It,  must  be  a  di- 
rected process,  with  a  view  to  changing  the 
present  structure  of  Latin  American  econ- 
omy, to  consolidate  the  political  union  of 
our  peoples,  to  Improve  social  relations,  and 
to  bring  efficiency  to  the  institutions  and 
mechanisms  that  regulate  the  life  of  the 
continent. 

Such  broad  tasks  cannot  be  the  product 
of  automatic  forces  nor  of  simple  lit)eratlng 
measures.  We  do  not  have  such  faith  in 
the  mechanisms  of  the  market. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  that  the  libera- 
tion of  trade  is  an  important  measure,  but 
that  It  must  neither  constitute  the  center 
of  the  problem,  nor  may  be  obtained  with- 
out other  measures  being  taken  simulta- 
neously. 

We  run  the  risk  of  serious  disturbances  in 
the  future  if  we  concentrate,  with  too  much 
enthusiasm,  on  liberating  measures,  without 
simultaneous  action  with  respect  to  common 
import  duties,  monetary  measures,  mecha- 
nisms of  the  redistribution  of  profits,  pro- 
gramation  of  investments  and.  in  general, 
measures  permitting  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  integration. 

I  wish  to  briefly  dwell  upon  these  aspects. 

It  is  undoubtable  that  in  underdeveloped 
economies  there  does  not  occur  the  displace- 
ment of  resources  and  goods  according  to  the 
"tendencies  of  the  market,"  as  has  been  the 
European  example.  The  simple  lowering  of 
duties,  with  differences  so  marked  in  import 
duties,  with  different  rates  of  inflation,  and 
various  grades  of  progress  among  the  Latin 
American  nations,  may  provoke  such  dls- 
turb.inces  and  disequilibriums  as  to  denat- 
uralize the  objectives  and  very  tools  of  inte- 
gration. 

Furthermore,  with  the  exaggerated  em- 
phasis on  simple  measures  of  liberation, 
there  is  a  risk  of  consolidating  and  aggra- 
vating the  present  economic  structures  of 
Latin  America.  This  should  be,  for  example, 
the  case  of  the  monopolies  that,  now  domi- 
nating the  national  economies  in  many 
places,  expand  their  harmful  action  to  the 
regional  ambit. 

That  Is  why  there  must  be  Joined  to  the 
internal  taxing  measures,  a  simultaneous 
process  that  permit  harmony  between  taxes 
and  expenditures,  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
in:;  distortions  In  competition  within  the 
zone.  It  is  necessary,  also,  that  the  coun- 
tries obligate  themselves  to  adopt  monetary 
and  exchange  policies  that  prevent  the  ten- 
sions that  unilateral  measures  in  these  mat- 
ters may  bring  about  in  the  region.  The 
harmonization  of  customs  duties  toward 
third  countries  Is  another  condition  for  the 
success  of  integration.  Thus  the  artificial 
differences  in  the  undue  costs  and  advan- 
tages of*exchange  can  be  avoided. 

The  economic  community  to  be  established 
must,  as  a  necessary  condition  for  its  opera- 
tion, adopt  a  regional  program  of  invest- 
ments, coordinating  investment  policies  with 
national  planning.  This  aspect  is  of  special 
importance.  It  is  possible  that  the  dynamics 
of  integration  without  sufficient  safeguards 
will  condemn  certain  regions,  that  are  now 
more  backward,  to  remain  in  this  situation. 
This  will  occur  in  some  countries,  at  least  in 
relation  to  other  zones  of  Latin  America, 
that  will  grow  with  great  rapidity  after  the 
liberation  of  regional  trade.  An  Important 
in.strument,  for  the  coordination  of  invest- 
ments as  well  as  for  the  development  of  the 
more  backward  regions,  apart  from  reciproc- 
ity, must  be  an  institution  that  will  prefereh- 
tialiy  finance  those  investments  whose  mar- 
ket will  be  regional. 


With  reference  to  this,  some  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  role  that  foreign 
financing  must  play  in  the  process  of  in- 
tegration. 

In  the  fijst  place,  credits  that  satisfy  the 
need  for  foreign  capital  in  Latin  America 
must  orient  themselves  in  a  multilateral 
manner  to  permit  in  this  way  the  financing 
of  joint  projects  in  Latin  America. 

The  method  that  will  most  efficiently  bene- 
fit integration  would  be  that  which  would 
permit  adequate  coordination  in  the  use  of 
the  scaxce  resources  of  capital  in  a  given 
region. 

Furthermore,  financing  requirements 
change  in  an  integrated  market.  In  such 
instances,  credits  for  the  production  of  cer- 
tain goods  should  supplant  credits  for  the 
acquisition  of  resources.  An  integrated  mar- 
ket Justifies  the  production  of  certain  goods 
that  cannot  be  justified  in  limited  national 
markets.  This,  in  tiu-n.  determines  that 
loans  formerly  made  for  the  acquisition  of 
goods  may  now  be  made  for  regional  produc- 
tion, since  the  median  term  of  the  loans  is 
equivalent  to  the  voKime  of  acquisition. 
This  applies,  for  example,  to  certain  equip- 
ment that,  as  in  transportation,  can  be  pro- 
duced in  Latin  America,  with  plants  financed 
there  instead  of  their  acquisitions  being 
financed  year  by  year  abroad. 

Third,  international  financing  instruc- 
tions should  show  special  interest  in  financ- 
ing complementary  industrial  programs, 
which  are  of  great  imix>rtance  to  integration. 
Through  the  establishment  of  complemen- 
tary industries,  we  hope  that  Latin  America 
may  more  rationally  utilize  its  capital  re- 
sources and  specialized  manpower,  intensify 
the  movement  of  merchandise  within  the 
region,  and,  in  brief,  avoid  the  inefficiencies 
inherent  in  productive  processes  that  fail  to 
function  economically.  We  cannot  but 
praise  the  promotional  work  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  in  this  respect. 
It  fully  justifies  what  its  President  said 
some  time  ago  wlien  he  called  It  "the  inte- 
gration bank." 

Naturally,  these  aspects  are  related  to  for- 
eign investments.  We  believe  that  we  must 
develop  a  uniform  treatment  by  all  the  Latin 
American  countries  toward  external  capital. 
Our  countries,  which  stand  so  badly  in  need 
of  such  capital,  should  standardize  certain 
forms  of  guarantee  and  treatment  applicable 
to  external  investments.  Otherwise,  the  com- 
petition for  such  capital,  by  no  means  abun- 
dant, can  bring  consequences  that  will  be 
politically  and  economically  Inimical  to  our 
countries. 

The  measures  that  we  advocate  may  be 
adopted  maintaining  in  action  the  Treaty  of 
Montevideo.  I  am  now  talking  of  the  LAFTA 
countries.  But  it  will  not  be  an  easy  task 
to  mobilize  the  mechanisms  that  we  have 
outlined,  as  it  will  not  be  easy  to  attain  the 
proposed  objectives. 

What  is  required,  in  the  first  place,  is  a 
political  decision  which  will  express  a  will 
to  advance  toward  economic  Integration. 
Many  of  such  measures  will  be  taken  through 
a  process  which  might  lengthen  Itself.  How- 
ever, the  great  political  decisions  cannot  be 
repeated  Indefinitely.  They  involve  resolu- 
tions which  are  adopted,  once  and  forever, 
so  that  by  avoiding  hesitations  they  will 
bring'about  their  full  value. 

This  political  decision  must  contemplate, 
in  the  first  place,  the  creation  of  an  efficient 
regional  institutional  structure.  An  impor- 
tant role  would  be  played  by  an  executive 
organism  with  adequate  authority  and  with- 
in which  those  who  represent  the  Latin 
American  community  should  make  the  deci- 
sions. 

We  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  overcome 
the  stage  where  decisions  are  adopted  by 
mere  governmental  agreements.  The  pur- 
pose is  not  to  annul  the  nation  state  but  to 
assign  to  the  community  organisms  certain 
powers  which  up  to  now  have  been  conceived 


as  pertaining  to  the  nation  state,  the  sov- 
ereignty of  which  is  increasingly  acquiring  a 
mere  symbolic  value. 

Without  an  institution  of  this  nature  we 
cannot  have  regional  programs  that  will 
yield  the  best  utilization  of  resources  within 
the  framework  of  coordinated  policies  and  of 
fair  distribution  of  profits. 

The  great  political  decision  has  a  signifi- 
cant importance  in  the  national  spheres.  It 
Implies  the  need  to  confront  in  a  definitive 
manner  the  Imperious  necessity  of  not  listen- 
ing to  those  who  benefit  from  the  anomalous 
existing  structure.  It  means  the  need  to 
confront  the  most  powerful  groups,  who  are 
not  the  most  legitimate;  those  who  have 
benefited  from  trade  barriers,  with  tax  privi- 
leges, with  favorable  credit  systems,  with 
monopolistic  conditions. 

Such  political  decision  also  means  that  we 
mvist  be  prepared  to  stop  the  arms  race  in 
Latin  America;  that  is,  to  avoid  that  many 
cotintries  continue  to  spend  around  4  percent 
of  their  national  income  in  weapons. 

Moreover,  economic  integration  requires 
other  conditions. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  integration 
if  this  only  meant  perpetuating  social  life 
as  it  is  today.  That  is  why  popular  partic- 
ipation is  fundamental  in  engineering  those 
decisions  that  will  lead  us  toward  integra- 
tion. 

The  participation  of  the  people  Is  there- 
fore a  requisite  without  which  integration 
either  liecomes  impractical  or  turns  itself  Into 
an  effort  of  certain  privileged  minorities  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  their  business  dealings. 

For  these  reasons  we  believe  that  in  the 
Institutions  through  which  integration 
should  be  promoted  there  must  t>e  a  place  for 
the  well  organized  people,  the  unions,  the 
labor  unions,  the  management  groups  and 
the  professionals  of  Latin  America. 

The  political  attitudes  that  will  enable  us 
to  attain  integration  will  meet  with  certain 
difficulties. 

In  our  continent,  integration  is  attacked, 
as  all  the  measures  endangering  the  existing 
order,  by  the  extreme  right  as  by  the  extreme 
left.  The  extreme  right  attaclcs  it  because 
it  considers  Integration  a  menace  to  its 
interests,  to  its  positions,  generally  bound 
to  those  of  nationalism.  The  extreme  left 
attacks  it  because  It  knows  that  integration 
is  the  real  answer  to  many  Latin  American 
problems  instead  of  its  own  solutions.  I 
still  recall  some  of  the  expressions  of  the 
leaders  of  the  extreme  left  in  my  own  coun- 
try: they  considered  integration  as  an  es- 
cape, as  a  means  to  make  the  people  forget 
that  only  through  violent  methods  they 
could  obtain  an  improvement  of  their  sit- 
uation. 

For  us,  Integration  is  precisely  the  opposite; 
it  is  the  means  to  unite  all  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can peoples  in  a  common  enterprise,  and 
through  a  spontaneous  blending  of  the  will 
of  many  sectors;  workers,  managers,  and  pro- 
fessionals, to  give  one  step  further,  within  a 
climate  of  freedom  at  international  level, 
toward  what  Pope  John  XXIII  called  the 
"socialization,"  that  is  "the  gradual  multi- 
plication of  all  social  relationships." 

Integration  requires  changes  In  certain 
juridical  conceptions  and  in  several  fields  of 
legislation.  This  is  the  task  of  Jurists  and 
lawyers  and  we  have  been  left  behind  by 
economists  and  engineers  in  the  creative 
process,  because  we  have  been  concerned 
with  teaching  and  implementing  an  in- 
dividualistic law  that  still  expresses  the 
reality  of  the  19th  century.  It  is  about 
time  that  we,  men  of  law,  abandon  the  office 
of  museum  curators  in  order  to  assume  our 
responsibility  in  creating  the  channels  In 
building  the  architecture  of  a  dynamic  na- 
tional and  international  order,  in  which  the 
social  part  has  priority;  in  which  the  com- 
mon good  predominates  over  the  individual 
rights  of  persons  or  state. 
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The  commissions  of  Jurisconsults  formed 
by  eminently  respectable  men.  have  often 
been  an  expedient  to  lengthen  studies  and  to 
turn  the  law  Into  a  brake  Instead  of  an  Im- 
pulse. 

I  have  the  presumption  of  thinking  that 
the  day  that  men  of  Law  really  start  working 
with  Imagination,  creating  and  not  repeat- 
ing* that  day  the  Integration  will  be  possible. 
Only  In  such  a  manner  will  the  analysis  and 
programs  of  economists — often  too  numer- 
ous— will  have  an  adequate  effect.  Therefore 
we  celebrate  as  a  decisive  step  toward  that 
goal,  the  creation  of  the  Institute  for  In- 
tegration of  the  Inter-American  Bank  in 
Buenos  Aires.  Its  president — a  man  of  law — 
has  understood  the  vital  Importance  of  this 
aspect. 

There  Is  a  certain  parallel  between  the 
reforms  to  Juridical  Internal  structure  that 
development  demands  and  those  that  have 
to  be  achieved  In  the  International  field  to 
attain  Integration.  In  the  Internal  field  of 
our  countries  with  a  Latin  Juridical  tradi- 
tion, different  from  that  of  the  Saxons,  where 
law  is  more  susceptible  to  evolution  because 
of  Its  pragmatism,  the  written  law  acquires 
a  sacred  respect  and  an  Immobility  that  often 
reaches  a  stage  of  paralysis  to  the  point  of 
becoming  antisocial.  In  the  center  of  this 
structure  stands  the  concept  of  private  prop- 
erty, derived  of  Roman  law  In  its  classical 
powers.  Jus  utendl.  fruendl  et  abutendl.  that 
grants  to  a  few  people  what  becomes  a  privi- 
lege, while  the  great  majority  remain  outside 
of  It  and  therefore  it  becomes  very  easy  for 
them  to  place  themselves  against  the  law. 
To  change  this  criteria  and  to  modify  the 
law  is  fundamental  to  the  creation  of  new 
conditions  of  development.  They  are  the 
most  revolutionary  of  all  tasks. 

Implementing  them  will  make  possible  an 
agrarian  and  a  city  reform.  This  brings 
about  another  concept:  Individual  progress 
can  only  be  certain  and  Increasing  if  It  Is 
the  result  of  the  general  situation  of  the 
community:  profit  derives  of  the  efficiency 
vrtth  which  the  community  is  served.  This  Is 
the  general  policy  we  are  Implementing  in 
Chile,  that  In  the  end  gives  more  guarantee 
to  property,  to  Investment,  and  therefore  to 
freedom.  We  want  no  laws  that  are  under 
the  menace  of  the  people's  pressure. 

In  the  International  order,  the  concept  of 
absolute  sovereignty  Is  also  staying  behind 
In  the  19th  century. 

If  man  Is  considered  as  the  center  and  his 
development,  seciu-lty.  and  freedom  are  the 
purpose  of  the  state,  we  shall  soon  begin  to  • 
see  that  there  are  two  different  classes  of 
conceptions:  on  one  side  the  flag,  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  country,  the  election  of  Its  rulers, 
and  In  general  tlie  Internal  expression  of 
human  communities  organized  In  nations; 
on  the  other,  exchange  rules,  labor  laws, 
taxes,  custom  tariffs,  transportation,  com- 
munications and  conunercial  law.  Jurisdiction 
of  the  courts,  etc. 

Certain  concepts  essential  to  maintain  the 
individuality  of  the  community  require  some 
sort  of  grading;  others  must  give  way  for  the 
benefit  of  common  good;  in  the  economic 
order  this  is  not  limited  by  geographical 
frontiers  and  should  not  be  limited  by  polit- 
ical ones,  since  resources  are  distributed  by 
natvu-e  without  regard  for  these  frontiers. 
Nations  are  not  built  to  put  a  limit  to  man. 
but  to  give  him  integral  development.  Tliat 
Is  why  we  consider  that  Instead  of  speaking 
of  Ideological  frontiers  in  our  America — 
frontiers  that  would  destroy  Its  unity — we 
must  speak  of  the  integration  of  the  eco- 
nomical and  cultural  frontier.  What  we  have 
stated  in  relation  to  the  Integration  of  Latin 
America,  implies  necessary  reform  to  the 
inter-American  83rBtem. 

The  reform  of  OAS  should  be  destined  to 
accommodate  the  system  to  the  new  idea^ 
and  mechanisms  contained  In  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este,  and  therefore  to  the  polit- 


ical, social,  and  economical  aspects  of  Latin 
American  development. 

It  Is  a  question  of  making  possible  through 
new  and  more  efficient  mechanisms,  the  full 
action  of  the  concept  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress — and  therefore  of  the  multilateral 
and  united  effort  in  America.  This  means 
the  granting  of  a  new  structure  to  the  system 
In  which  the  central  guiding  conceptions  are 
the  alliance  and  the  Integration. 

In  Its  essence,  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system 
has  developed  Itself  until  now,  according  to 
the  lines  drawn  130  years  ago  in  the  Con- 
gress of  Panama  when  the  continent  newly 
born  to  freedom  had  to  defend  Itself  from 
the  foreign  menace  of  European  monarchies. 
It  was  the  Juridical  pattern,  followed  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago.  in  front  of  the  foreign 
menace  of  nazlsm. 

But  nothing  Is  achieved  by  closing  doors 
to  a  foreign  menace  If  at  the  same  time  our 
own  home  Is  being  destroyed  and  crumbles 
from  Inside,  consumed  by  poverty.  Ill-based 
on  archaic  foundations,  shaken  by  tragical 
and  economical  tensions.  Foreign  menaces 
to  our  continental  frontiers  are  only  occa- 
sional and  sporadic.  The  permanent  menace 
is  the  one  derived  from  the  Inadequacy  of 
our  old  economical  and  social  structiires.  In 
order  to  face  this  permanent  problem,  we 
have  accumulated  in  a  haphazard  way.  com- 
mittees and  commissions.  There  has  been 
no  complete  revision  of  the  system  In  order 
to  organize  It  according  to  the  new  realities. 
Many  efforts  have  been  done  to  dynamize 
the  action  of  the  system  In  the  social  and 
economical  aspects.  However,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  go  on  working  on  the 
bases  of  an  Inorganic  superposition  of  dif- 
ferent Institutions,  committees,  and  com- 
missions. 

To  explain  It  In  the  simplest  possible  way. 
we  would  say  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
as  a  power-generating  Idea,  and  Integration 
as  an  objective,  constitute  for  us  the  bases 
and  fundamentals  of  the  new  charter. 

Men  of  extreme  right  are  those  who  try  to 
present  the  policy  of  Integration  as  a  move 
against  the  United  States.  According  to 
them  It  would  be  a  question  of  dividing  In 
two  this  hemisphere:  on  one  side  a  Latin 
American  united  bloc  and  on  the  other,  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  Is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  this  united  Latin  America  would 
tend  to  gravitate  toward  the  anti-North 
American  orbit  and  that  Its  economy  under 
a  process  of  development,  would  seek  a 
worsening  of  the  tensions  of  cold  war  as  an 
incitement. 

Those  who  worry  so  much  about  that  even- 
tual division  of  the  continent  have  not 
realized  that  this  continent  is  now  already 
divided  in  a  more  serious  and  dangerous  way, 
divided  between  the  richest  and  strongest 
Nation  of  the  earth  and  20  countries,  more 
or  less  small  and  evenly  poor.  Those  who 
are  concerned  for  the  sectu-lty  of  the  United 
States  (and  who  usually  do  not  have  the 
responsibility  of  that  security),  should  ask 
themselves  if  this  security  is  not  threatened 
in  a  higher  degree  by  the  existence  of  an 
area  politically  unstable,  socially  explosive, 
and  economically  backward,  subject  to  all 
kinds  of  compulsions  that  can  only  continue 
to  increase,  if  events  are  not  channeled  with 
political  foresight.  I  ask  if  the  political  and 
military  security  of  the  United  States  and 
world  peace  Itself,  would  not  have  a  better 
guarantee  through  the  creation  of  a  pros- 
perous and  united  Latin  America. 

Our  fundamental  concern  Is  the  well-being 
of  our  own  people.  We  hope  to  Insure  it 
during  the  span  of  our  life,  in  such  a  way 
that  there  might  be  a  worthy  place  under 
the  sun  for  500  million  of  Latin  Americans, 
a  figure  that  will  be  reached  within  a  few 
decades.  And  if  we  insure  this  well-being; 
if  we  give  those  millions  of  men  of  our  surg- 
ing masses,  bread  and  freedom,  we  are  cer- 
tain that  we  shall  be  contributing  In  the 
most  effective  manner  to  establish  peace  and 
harmony  in  this  hemisphere. 


JOHN      F.      KENNEDY      MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS  ESTABLISHED 

FOR       MIDLAND-ODESSA       SYM- 
PHONY ORCHESTRA 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  inspiration  of  John  F.  Kennedy's  life 
grows  with  the  months  and  the  years. 
The  interest  and  support  which  he  in- 
spired for  the  cultural  and  artistic  values 
of  our  Nation  continues  to  be  felt.  The 
recent  announcement  by  the  Midland 
Symphony  and  Chorus  Association  at 
Midland,  Tex.,  is  but  one  of  the  growing 
number  of  examples  of  his  influence  on 
art,  progress,  and  on  the  great  ideals  for 
America  that  flow  from  the  stimulation 
which  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy gave  to  his  country. 

This  example  of  the  influence  of  John 
F.  Kennedy  has  resulted  in  an  annual 
gift  of  $1,000  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M. 
Taubman,  of  Atherton,  Calif.,  former 
residents  of  Midland  for  many  years  dur- 
ing which  they  were  leaders  in  the  sym- 
phony association.  This  sum  will  be 
divided  into  scholarships  of  $200  each, 
which  will  go  to  five  outstanding  Texas 
Tech  students  who  desire  to  play  in  the 
Midland-Odessa  Symphony.  Texas 
Technological  University  is  in  Lubbock, 
Tex.,  131  miles  away  from  Midland- 
Odessa,  and  they  frequently  contribute 
musicians  to  the  symphony  orchestra. 

In  this  instance,  we  see  the  influence 
of  John  F.  Kennedy  stimulating  people 
in  California  to  aid  the  performing  arts 
in  Texas,  as  California  patrons  have  con- 
tributed to  the  performing  arts  in  Mid- 
land, Tex.,  at  a  point  131  miles  removed 
from  the  place  that  the  scholarships  will 
be  awarded  and  the  school  which  the 
students  will  be  attending.  By  this  ex- 
ample, we  see  the  stimulation  of  the  arts, 
whereby  the  Nation  is  bridged  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Texas,  and  from  Texas  Tech- 
nological University  to  the  Midland- 
Odessa  area.  Participation  in  and  a 
love  for  the  arts  in  three  Texas  cities 
and  one  great  university  are  encour- 
aged by  the  establishment  of  these  five 
scholarships. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M. 
Taubman,  of  Atherton,  Calif.,  for  their 
vision,  their  generosity,  their  support  of 
the  arts  and  student  participation  in  the 
performing  arts,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  release  of  September  26, 
1965,  concerning  the  Kennedy  Memorial 
scholarships  established  for  the  Mid- 
land-Odessa Symphony  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Kennedy  Memorial  Fund  Established  for 
Midland-Odessa  Symphony 

As  a  memorial  to  John  F.  Kennedy,  an  an- 
nual gift  of  $1,000  has  been  established  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Taubman.  of  Ather- 
ton, Calif.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Midland- 
Odessa  symphony  orchestra. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taubman  were  residents  of 
Midland  for  many  years,  during  vjhich  time 
they  provided  outstanding  financial  support 
as  well  as  leadership  for  the  symphony  asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Taubman  served  as  president  of 
the  association  for  3  years  and  was  one  of  the 
group  of  symphony  officials  who  were  instru- 
mental in  bringing  Dr.  Lara  Hoggard,  pres- 
ent conductor  of  the  Midland-Odessa 
sjncnphony  and  chorale,  to  west  Texas. 
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In  a  statement  concerning  the  establish- 
ment of  the  fund,  Mr.  Taubman  said:  "This 
young  and  vital  orchestra,  under  Dr.  Bog- 
gard's leadership,  seemed  a  fitting  represen- 
tation of  the  spirit  we  wish  to  perpetuate  in 
a  Kennedy  memorial." 

In  determining  the  best  use  of  the  fund, 
the  Taubmans  and  Dr.  Hoggard  agreed  that, 
at  least  for  the  current  year.  It  will  be  used 
to  increase  the  number  of  players  in  the  or- 
chestra. Dr.  Hoggard  has  already  met  with 
Dr.  Gene  Hemmle,  head  of  the  music  depart- 
ment at  Texas  Tech,  and  arranged  for  five 
scholarships  of  $200  each  to  be  given  out- 
standing Tech  students  desiring  to  play  in 
the  Midland-Odessa  symphony.  The  music 
department  at  Texas  Tech  will  provide  addi- 
tional tuition  scholarships  to  those  students 
receiving  the  Kennedy  Memorial  scholar- 
ships. They  will  be  selected  through  audi- 
tions and  upon  recommendations  of  the 
music  faculty  of  the  college  at  Lubbock. 

Although  Lubbock  is  130  miles  from  Mid- 
land-Odessa, for  the  past  two  seasons  sev- 
eral of  the  Tech  faculty  and  students  have 
performed  with  the  orchestra  on  a  regular 
basis.  As  a  result  of  the  Kennedy  Memorial, 
the  number  of  Tech  musicians  on  the  roster 
of  the  symphony  will  be  increased  to  12. 
They  will  make  the  weekly  trip  to  the  re- 
hearsal hall  at  Terminal  (midway  between 
Odessa  and  Midland)  and  will  perform  In  12 
concerts  presented  by  the  orchestra  and  cho- 
rale this  season. 

In  presenting  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Me- 
morial fund,  Mr.  Taubman  had  this  to  say: 
"Instead  of  providing  some  kind  of  remem- 
brance In  granite  or  marble,  we  feel  that  a 
living,  vitally  at  work  memorial,  one  affect- 
ing and  directing  the  lives  of  talented  youth, 
constitutes  the  most  fitting  way  in  which  to 
recall  and  i>erpetuate  the  spirit  of  a  vibrant 
man  who  died  too  young.  Many  people, 
like  ourselves,  will  continue  to  be  inspired 
by  Mr.  Kennedy's  concern  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  arts.  The  late  President's  burn- 
ing desire  to  encourage  the  Nation  to  provide 
better  opportunity  and  a  healthier  spiritual 
as  well  as  physical  environment  for  us  all, 
and  especially  for  our  young,  has  already  re- 
sulted in  an  Important  turn  in  the  road  for 
the  arts  in  America." 

Commenting  upon  the  fact  that  they  no 
longer  are  residents  of  Midland.  Mr.  Taub- 
man said:  "Mrs.  Taubman  and  I  shall  main- 
tain an  abiding  interest  in  the  Midland- 
Odessa  sjrmphony  and  chorale.  We  have  fol- 
lowed with  great  pride  their  accomplish- 
ments during  the  past  3  years.  And  we  want 
to  continue  being  a  i>art  of  this  truly  re- 
markable pioneering  musical  effort  which 
serves  such  a  vast  area.  We  believe,  beyond 
any  doubt,  that  it  represents  an  educative 
forte  of  inestimable  value  to  all  who  come 
within  Its  province.  We  see  It  rendering 
untold  benefits  to  future  generations.  Our 
hope  and  oiu-  prayer  Is  that  this  memorial 
gift  win  in  some  way  influence  other  like- 
minded  people  to  step  forward  and  provide 
funds  that  are  needed  for  the  development 
of  a  great  symphony  orchestra,  not  only  for 
west  Texas,  but  for  orchestras  throughout 
America." 


SALUTE  TO  NIGERIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  of  the  Senate  join 
with  me  in  saluting  the  Nigerian  people 
as  they  celebrate  their  national  Inde- 
pendence Day.  In  a  few  brief  years  they 
have  shown  their  mettle,  exercising  their 
sovereign  duties  with  responsibility  and 
respectability. 

During  my  trip  to  Africa  in  1962,  it  was 
my  great  pleasure  to  visit  their  country 
Mid  meet  with  Federal  Prime  Minister 
Balewa  as  well  as  with  many  chiefs. 


Such  personal  acquaintance  impressed 
upon  me  the  energy  and  dedication  of 
these  newly  independent  peoples.  Under 
the  able  leadership  of  President  Azikiwe 
and  Prime  Minister  Balewa,  Nigeria  has 
earnestly  undertaken  the  tasks  of  na- 
tional development.  At  present  they  are 
embarked  upon  a  well-conceived  eco- 
nomic plan  which  exhibits  a  tremendous 
sense  of  social  justice.  They  welcome 
prudent  foreign  investment  and  have 
concluded  an  Investment  Guarantee 
Agreement  with  the  United  States. 

In  foreign  aflfairs.  Nigeria  has  worked 
for  the  goals  of  peace  and  cooperation. 
She  actively  engages  in  the  regional  de- 
velopments on  the  African  Continent  and 
eagerly  fulfills  her  commitment  to  the 
United  Nations.  Indeed,  she  made  a 
positive  contribution  to  the  U.N.  opera- 
tions in  the  Congo. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  inspiring  to  see  the 
vigor  with  which  Nigerians  are  facing 
the  challenges  confronting  their  nation. 
I  am  sure  many  Americans  hold  my  wish 
for  Nigeria's  continuing  success. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  hour  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8310)  to  amend  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to  assist 
in  providing  more  flexibility  in  the  fi- 
nancing and  administration  of  State  re- 
habilitation programs,  and  to  assist  in 
the  expansion  and  improvement  of  serv- 
ices and  facilities  provided  under  such 
programs,  particularly  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  other  groups  presenting 
special  vocational  rehabilitation  prob- 
lems, and  for  other  purposes,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of 
1965". 

determination  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
potential 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  section  13 
as  section  18  and  inserting  after  section  12 
the  following  new  section: 

"grants  to  states  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  to  determine  rehabilita- 
tion potential 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  (1)  (A)  Prom  the  sums  avail- 
able for  any  fiscal  year  for  grants  to  States 
to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  costs  of  provid- 
ing vocational  rehabilitation  evaluation  serv- 
ices, each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  an  allot- 
ment of  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  sums  as  the  product  of  (i)  the 
population  of  the  State  and  (11)  its  allotment 
percentage  (as  defined  in  section  11(h)) 
bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
ucts for  all  the  States. 

"(B)  The  allotment  to  any  State  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  for  any  fis- 
cal year  which  is  less  than  $5,000   (or  such 


other  amount  as  may  be  specified  as  a  mini- 
mum allotment  in  the  Act  .  appropriating 
such  sums  for  such  year)  shall  be  Increased 
to  that  amount,  the  total  of  the  increases 
thereby  required  being  derived  by  propor- 
tionately reducing  the  allotments  to  each  of 
the  remaining  States  under  that  paragraph, 
but  with  such  adjustments  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any  of  such 
remaining  States  from  being  thereby  reduced 
to  less  than  that  amount. 

"(2)  Any  amount  allotted  under  this  sub- 
section to  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be  required 
for  such  fiscal  year  for  meeting  the  costs  of 
providing  vocational  rehabilitation  evalua- 
tion services  under  such  State's  plan  approved 
under  section  5  shall  be  available  for  reallot- 
ment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  as  the 
Secretary  may  fix,  to  other  States  which  the 
Secretary  determines  (A)  have  need  in  pro- 
viding vocational  rehabilitation  evaluation 
services  under  their  respective  State  plans 
approved  under  section  5  of  sums  in  excess 
of  those  previously  allotted  to  them  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  and  (B) 
will  be  able  to  use  such  excess  sums  for  such 
services  during  such  fiscal  year.  Any  amount 
so  reallotted  to  a  State  shall  be  deemed  part 
of  its  allotment  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection. 

"(b)(1)  Prom  each  State's  allotment  un- 
der subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  pay  to  such  State  an  amount 
equal  to — 

"(A)  the  Federal  share  (determined  as  pro- 
vided in  section  11(1) ),  or 

"(B)  75  per  centum.  In  the  case  of  any 
State  which  provides  assurances  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  that  Its  expenditures  from 
State  or  local  sources  under  its  plan  approved 
under  section  5  (except  for  expenditures 
with  respect  to  which  the  State  is  entitled 
to  payments  under  section  3)  will  not  be 
less  than  such  expenditure  under  such  plan 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964, 
of  the  costs  of  providing  vocational  rehabili- 
tation evaluation  services  to  substantially 
handicapped  individuals  under  such  plan 
(including  cost  of  administration). 

"(2)  No  payment  may  be  made  from  an 
allotment  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  any  cost  with  respect  to  which  any  pay- 
ment is  made  under  section  2,  3,  or  4. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'vocational  rehabilitation  evaluation  serv- 
ices' means  those  services  (1)  which  are  pro- 
vided to  any  individual  under  a  physical  or 
mental  disability  constituting  a  substantial 
handicap  to  employment  during  the  period 
determined,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  to  be  necessary  for,  and  which 
are  provided  for  the  purpose  of,  ascertaining 
whether  It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that 
such  an  Individual  will  be  rendered  fit  to 
engage  In  a  remunerative  occupation  through 
the  provision  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services,  and  (2)  which  would  constitute  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  services  If  his  disa- 
bility were  of  such  a  nature  that  he  would 
be  a  physically  handicapped  Individual;  ex- 
cept that — 

"(A)  such  period  shall  not  exceed  eighteen 
months  in  the  case  of  any  such  individual 
who  is  mentally  retarded  or  has  a  disability 
designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  Secretary, 
or  six  months  in  the  case  of  any  such  In- 
dividual with  any  other  disability,  and 

"(B)  such  services  shall  not  Include  place- 
ment services,  management  services  and 
supervision  for  any  business,  the  acquisition 
or  provision  of  tools,  vending  stands,  or  other 
equipment,  stocks,  or  supplies  for  use  in 
any  business  or  remunerative  occupation,  or 
the  establishment  of  rehabilitation  facilities 
or  workshops." 

(b)  Section  1  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  31) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ";  and",  by  striking  out,  in  the 
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last  sentence,  "three  types  of  grants"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "four  types  of 
grants",  and  by  Inserting  the  following  new 
paragraph  after  paragraph  (3)  : 

"(4)  grants  to  States  under  section  13  to 
assist  them  in  meeting  the  costs  of  vocational 
rehabilitation    evaluation    services." 

(c)  That  portion  of  section  5(c)  of  such 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  35(c))  which  follows  para- 
graph (2),  and  that  portion  of  section  6  of 
such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  36)  which  precedes  para- 
graph (It.  are  each  amended  by  striking  oxit 
"section  2  or  3"  wherever  It  appears  therein 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  2,  3.  or 
13." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  the  pre- 
ceding subsections  of  this  section  shall  be 
effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
30.  1966. 

CONSTSUCTION  OF  aEH.^BILr^ATION  FACTLITIES, 
WORKSHOP  IMPROVEMENT,-  EXPERIMENTAL 
projects;  removal  of  ARCHrrECrXJRAL  B.AR- 
RIERS 


Sec.  3.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  lnsertlng_after  section 
13  the  following  new  sections  i~ 

"GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  REHABILITATION 
FACILITIES    AND    WORKSHOPS 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  Effective  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  June  30.  1965.  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  co.'^ts  of  construction  of  public  or  other 
nonprofit  work.shops  and  rehfibllitatlon  fa- 
cilities. Such  grants  m:iy  be  made  only  for 
projects  for  which  applications  are  approved 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section. 

"(b)  To  be  approved,  an  application  for  a 
grant  for  a  construction  project  under  this 
section  must — 

"(1)  contain  or  be  supported  by  reason- 
able assurances  that  (A>  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  ten  vears  after  completion  of  con- 
struction of  the  project  it  viill  be  used  as  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  workshop  or  re- 
habilitation facility.  (B)  sufficient  funds  will 
be  available  to  meet  the  non-Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  project,  and 
«C)  sufficient  funds  will  be  available,  when 
construction  of  the  project  Is  completed,  for 
Its  effective  use  as  a  workshop  or  rehabilita- 
tion facility,  as  the  case  may  be; 

"(2)  be  accompanied  or  supplemented  by 
plans  and  specifications  which  comply  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  relating  to 
minimum  standards  of  construction  and 
equipment; 

"(3)  be  approved.  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary,  by  the  appropriate 
State  agency  doslgnated  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 5(a)(1): 

"(4)  contain  or  be  supported  by  reason- 
able assurance  that  any  laborer  or  mechanic 
employed  by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor 
In  the  performance  of  work  on  any  construc- 
tion aided  bv  payments  pursuant  to  any 
grant  under  this  section  will  be  paid  wages 
at.  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
similar  construction  in  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined bv  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  276a — 276a-5);  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor 
standards  specified  In  this  paragraph,  the 
authoritv  and  functions  set  forth  la  Reor- 
ganization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
PR.  3176:  5  use.  133Z-15)  and  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  276c.) 

"(c)  The  amount  of  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  construction  project 
Irt  any  State  shall  be  equal  to  the  same  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  such  project  as  the  Fed- 
eral share  which  is  applicable  in  the  case  of 
rehabilitation  facilities  ( as  defined  In  section 
625(g)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  42 
U.S.C.  2910(g))  In  such  State,  except  that  If 
the  Federal  share  with  respect  to  rehabili- 
tation facilities  in  such  State  Is  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)  of  section  625 
(b)(1)   of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  291o(b)(l)). 


the  percentage  of  the  cost  for  purposes  of 
this  section  shall  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary  de- 
signed to  achieve  as  nearly  as  practicable 
results  comparable  to  the  results  obtained 
under  such  subparagraph. 

"(d)  Upon  approval  of  any  application  for 
a  grant  for  a  construction  project  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve,  from 
any  appropriation  available  therefor,  the 
amount  of  such  grant  determined  under  sub- 
section (e);  the  amount  so  reserved  may  be 
paid  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  In  such  installments  consistent 
with  construction  progress,  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine.  In  case  an  amendment  to 
an  approved  application  is  approved  or  the 
estimated  cost  of  a  project  is  revised  up- 
ward, any  additional  payment  with  respect 
thereto  may  also  be  made  from  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such 
amendment  or  revision  is  approved. 

"(e)  If.  within  ten  years  after  completion 
of  any  construction  project  for  which  funds 
have  been  paid  under  this  section,  the  work- 
shop or  rehabilitation  facility  shall  cease  to 
be  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  workshop  or 
rehabilitation  facility,  the  United  States 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  appli- 
cant or  other  owner  of  the  workshop  or  facil- 
ity the  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to 
the  then  value  (as  determined  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought  In 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict In  which  such  workshop  or  facility  Is 
situated)  of  the  workshop  or  facility,  as  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  participation  bore  to 
the  cost  of  construction  of  such  workshop  or 
facility. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to 
make  grants  with  respect  to  any  workshop  or 
rehabilitation  facility  for  which  a  grant  for 
a  construction  project  has  been  made  under 
this  section  to  cover  part  of  the  costs  (deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary)  of  compensation  of  professional 
or  technical  personnel  of  such  workshop  or 
facility  during  the  period  beginning  with  the 
commencement  of  the  operation  of  such 
workshop  or  facility  and  ending  with  the 
close  of  four  years  and  three  months  after 
the  month  in  which  such  operation  com- 
menced. Such  grants  with  respect  to  any 
workshop  or  facility  may  not  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  such  costs  for  the  period  ending 
with  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  in  which  such  operation 
commenced.  60  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  the  first  year  thereafter,  45  per  centum 
of  such  costs  for  the  second  year  thereafter, 
and  30  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  third 
year  thereafter. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to 
make  grants  (1)  to  the  State  agency  or 
agencies  designated  as  provided  in  section 
5(a)  (1)  to  assist  In  meeting  the  cost  of  de- 
termining the  State's  needs  for  workshops 
and  rehabilitation  facilities  and  (2)  upon 
application  approved  by  the  appropriate 
State  agency  so  designated  for  such  State,  to 
public  or  other  nonprofit  agencies.  Institu- 
tions, or  organizations  to  assist  them  In 
meeting  the  costs  of  planning  workshops  and 
rehabilitation  facilities  and  the  services  to 
be  provided  thereby. 

"(h)  Payments  of  grants  under  subsec- 
tion (f)  or  (g)  may  be  made  (after  neces- 
sary adjustment  on  account  of  previously 
made  overpayments  or  underpayments)  In 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and 
in  such  Installments  and  on  such  condi- 
tions, as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1966.  and  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal 
years  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  this  section.  Sums  so  appro- 
priated shall  remain  available  for  payment 
with  respect  to  projects  approved  under  this 
section  prior  to  July  1,  1970. 
"(J)   For  purposes  of  this  section — 


"(1)  'construction'  Includes  construction 
of  new  buildings  and  expansion,  remodeling, 
alteration,  and  renovation  of  existing  build- 
ings, and  Initial  equipment  of  such  new,  ex- 
panded, remodeled,  altered,  or  renovated 
buildings; 

"(2)  the  'cost'  of  construction  Includes 
the  cost  of  architects'  fees  In  connection 
with  construction,  but  does  not  Include  the 
cost  of  acquisition  of  land  or  offsite  Im- 
provements; 

"(3)  a  project  for  construction  of  a  work- 
shop may  include  such  construction  as  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  residential  accom- 
modations for  use  In  connection  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  mentally  retarded  indi- 
viduals. 

"WORKSHOP    IMPROVEMENT 

"Grants  for  projects  for  training  services  in 
workshops 
"Sec.  15.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  Is -author- 
ized, during  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1966,  and  ending  June  30,  1971,  to  make 
grants  to  States  and  public  and  other  non- 
profit organizations  and  agencies  to  pay  75 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  projects  for  pro- 
viding training  services  to  physically  handl- 
capp)ed  Individuals  in  public  or  other  non- 
profit workshops. 

"(2)  (A)  Training  services,  for  purpyoses 
of  this  subsection,  shall  Include  training  in 
occupational  skills;  related  services;  Includ- 
ing work  evaluation,  work  testing,  provision 
of  occupational  tools  and  equipment  re- 
quired by  the  Individual  to  engage  In  such 
training,  and  job  tryouts;  and  payment  of 
weekly  allowances  to  Individuals  receiving 
such   training   and   related   services. 

"(B)  Such  allowances  may  not  be  paid  to 
any  Individual  for  any  period  in  excess  of 
two  years,  and  such  allowances  for  any  week 
shall  not  exceed  $25  plus  $10  for  each  of  the 
individual's  dependents,  or  $65,  whichever  Is 
less.  In  determining  the  amount  of  such 
allowance  for  any  Individual,  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  the  individual's  need  for 
such  an  allowance,  including  any  expenses 
reasonably  attributable  to  receipt  of  train- 
ing services,  the  extent  to  which  such  an  al- 
lowance will  help  assure  entry  into  and  sat- 
isfactory completion  of  training,  and  such 
other  factors,  specified  by  the  Secretary,  as 
will  promote  such  Individual's  fitness  to  en- 
gage In  a  remunerative  occupation. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  make  a  grant  for 
a  project  pursuant  to  this  subsection  only 
on  his  determination  that  (A)  the  purpose 
of  such  project  Is  to  prepare  physically  han- 
dicapped Individuals  for  a  gainful  occupa- 
tion, (B)  the  individuals  to  receive  training 
services  under  such  project  will  Include  only 
individuals  who  have  been  determined  to  be 
suitable  for  and  In  need  of  such  training 
servlceSjby  the  State  agency  or  agencies  des- 
Ignatecf  as  provided  In  section  5(a)(1)  of 
the  State  in  which  the  workshop  is  located. 
(C)  the  full  ran^e  of  training  services  will 
be  made  available  to  each  such  Individual, 
to  the  extent  of  his  need  for  such  services. 
and  (D)  the  project,  including  the  partici- 
pating workshop  and  the  training  services 
provided,  meet  such  other  requirements  as 
he  may  prescribe  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Payments  under  this  subsection  may 
be  made  In  Installments,  and  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  made 
on  such  conditions  as  he  finds  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
"Workshop  improvement  grants 
"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  workshops  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years  to  pay  part  of 
the  cost  of  projects  to  analyze.  Improve,  and 
increase  their  professional  services  to  handi- 
capped Individuals,  their  business  manage- 
ment, or  any  other  part  of  their  operations 
affecting  their  capacity  to  provide  employ- 
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ment  and  services  for  handicapped  indi- 
viduals. 

•■(2)  No  part  of  any  grant  made  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  may  be  used  to  pay  costs 
01"  acquiring,  constructing,  expanding,  re- 
modeling, or  altering  any  building. 

"(3)  Payments  under  this  subsection  may 
be  made  in  installments,  and  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  made 
on  such  conditions  as  he  finds  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"Technical  assistance  to  workshops 
••(C)(1)    The   Secretary   Is   authorized,  di- 
rectly or  by  contract  with  experts  or  consul- 
tants or  groups  thereof,  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  workshops. 

••(2)  Any  such  experts  or  consultants  shall, 
while  serving  pursuant  to  such  contracts,  be 
ent^tled  to  receive  compensation  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100 
per  diem,  including  travel  time,  and  while 
so  ^rvlng  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
pla!*es  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  intermittently. 

National  Policy  and  Performance  Council 
•Id)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  National  Policy  and  Performance  Coun- 
cil, consisting  of  twelve  members,  not  other- 
wise in  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the 
United  States,  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws.  The 
Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint 
one  of  the  members  to  serve  as  Chairman. 
The  appointed  members  shall  be  selected 
from  among  leaders  In  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation or  workshop  fields.  State  or  local 
government,  and  business  and  from  among 
representatives  of  related  professions,  labor 
leaders,  and  the  general  public.  Each  ap- 
pointed member  shall  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  except  that  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  except 
tnat.  of  the  twelve  members  first  appointed, 
three  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  three  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  and  three  shall  hold  office  for  a 
term  of  one  year,  as  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary at  the  time  of  appointment.  None 
of  .such  twelve  members  shall  be  eligible  for 
reappointment  until  a  year  has  elapsed  after 
the  end  of  his  preceding  term. 

"(2)  The  Council  shall  (A)  advise  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  the  policies  and 
criteria  to  be  used  by  him  in  determining 
whether  or  not  to  make  grants  under  sub- 
section (a):  (B)  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  workshop  im- 
provement and  the  extent  to  which  this  sec- 
tion Is  effective  in  accomplishing  this  pur- 
pose; and  (C)  perform  such  other  services 
with  respect  to  workshops  as  the  Secretary 
may  request. 

■■|3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  the  Council  such  technical,  administra- 
tive, and  other  assistance  as  It  may  require 
to  carry  out  its  functions. 

■'(4)  Appointed  members  of  the  Council, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  business  of 
the  Coimcll,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day  including 
travel  time,  and  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 
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"WAIVER  OP  STATEWIDENESS  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
LOCALLY    FINANCED    ACTIVITY 

"Sec  16.  In  the  case  of  any  activity  which. 
Is  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary.  Is  likely 
to  assist  In  promoting  the  vocational  rehabil- 
itation of  substantially  larger  niunbers  of 
physically  handicapped  Individuals  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  Individuals  with 
particular  types  of  disabilities  In  a  State  or 
States,  the  Secretary  may  waive  compliance, 
with  respect  to  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  furnished  as  part  of  such  activity, 
with  the  requirement  of  section  5(a)  (3)  that 
the  plan  be  In  effect  in  all  political  subdivi- 
sions of  the  State  to  the  extent  and  for  such 
period  as  may  be  provided  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  him.  not  only 
if  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  is  met  from 
funds  made  available  by  a  political  subdivi- 
sion of  the  State  (Including,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  such  regulations,  funds  cpn- 
tributed  to  such  subdivision  by  a  private 
agency,  organization,  or  Individual). 

"NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  ARCHITECTURAL 
BARRIERS  TO  REHABILITATION  OF  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

"Sec  17.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  National  Commission  on  Architec- 
tural Barriers  to  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Handicapped,  consisting  of  the  Secretary,  or 
his  designee,  who  shall  be  Chairman,  and 
not  more  than  fifteen  members  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws.  The  fifteen  appointed  mem- 
bers shall  be  representative  of  the  general 
public,  and  of  private  and  professional 
groups  having  an  interest  in  and  able  to 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  architectural 
problems  which  impede  the  rehabilitation  of 
handicapped  individuals. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  (1)  determine 
how  and  to  what  extent  architectural  bar- 
riers impede  access  to  or  use  of  facilities  in 
buildings  of  all  types  by  handicapped  per- 
sons; (2)  determine  what  is  being  done, 
especially  by  public  and  other  nonprofit 
agencies  and  groups  having  an  interest  in 
and  a  capacity  to  deal  with  the  problem, 
to  eliminate  such  barriers  from  existing 
buildings  and  to  prevent  their  Incorporation 
into  buildings  constructed  in  the  future; 
and  ( 3 )  prepare  plans  and  proposals  for  such 
further  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  ready  access  to  and  full 
use  of  facilities  In  buildings  of  all  types  by 
handicapped  persons.  Including  proposals  for 
bringing  together  in  a  cooperative  effort, 
agencies,  organizations,  and  groups  already 
working  toward  that  goal  or  whose  coopera- 
tion is  essential  to  effective  and  comprehen- 
sive action. 

"(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point such  special  advisory  and  technical 
experts  and  consultants,  and  to  establish 
such  committees,  as  may  be  useful  In  carry- 
ing out  its  fimctlons,  to  make  studies,  and 
to  contract  for  studies  or  demonstrations 
to  assist  It  in  performing  Its  functions.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  available  to  the  Com- 
mission such  technical,  administrative,  and 
other  assistance  as  It  may  require  to  carry 
out  Its  functions. 

"(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  special  advisory  and  technical  ex- 
perts and  consultants  appointed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)  shall,  whUe  attending 
meetings  or  conferences  thereof  or  other- 
wise serving  on  business  of  the  Commission, 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
$100  per  day.  Including  travel  time;  and 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 


"(e)  The  Commission  shall,  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1968,  submit  a  final  report  of  its 
activities,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  further  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  to  the  Secretary  for  transmission  by 
him  together  with  his  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  then  to  the  Congress. 
The  Conunlsslon  shall  also  prepare  such  in- 
terim reports  as  the  Secretary  may  request. 

"(f)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1966,  and  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $250,000  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section." 

DURATION    OF    EXTENSION    AND    IMPROVEMENT 
PROJECTS 

Sec  4.  Section  3(b)  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  (29  U.S.C.  33(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "three  years"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "five  years". 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN- 
NING TO  EXPAND  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
SERVICES 

Sec  5.  (a)(1)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  (29  U.S.C  34(a)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "(1)"  where  it 
first  appears  therein  and  inserting  it  Im- 
mediately after  "the  Secretary  shall  make 
grants". 

(2)  Clause  (2)  of  section  4(a)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read:  "(2)  (A)  to  States  and 
public  and  other  nonprofit  organizations  and 
agencies  for  paying  part  of  the  cost  of  plan- 
ning, preparing  for,  and  initiating  special 
programs  to  expand  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  In  those  States  where.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary,  such  action  holds 
promise  of  yielding  a  substantial  Increase  in 
the  number  of  persons  vocationally  rehabili- 
tated, and  (B)  to  States  (but  not  to  exceed 
$50,000  for  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year)  to 
meet  the  cost  of  planning  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program  In  each  State,  with  a  view  to 
achieving  the  orderiy  development  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  In  the  State 
(including  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
provided  by  private  nonprofit  agencies),  and 
making  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
available  to  all  physically  handicapped  In- 
dividuals in  the  State  by  July  l,  1975." 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section '4(d)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(other  than 
subsection  (a)(2)"  after  "under  this  sec- 
tion" where  it  first  appears  therein,  and  by 
striking  out  "under  this  section"  where  it 
next  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "thereunder". 

.  (b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  l  of  such 
Act  (29  use.  31)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(3)  grants  (A)  under  section  4(a)  (1)  for 
research,  demonstrations,  training,  and  traln- 
eeshlps;  (B)  under  clause  2(A)  of  section 
4(a)  for  planning,  preparing  for,  and  initiat- 
ing special  programs  to  expand  State  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services,  except  that 
sums  so  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  June  30.  1970.  shall  not  be 
available  for  grants  under  such  clause  and 
sums  so  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
ending  prior  to  July  1.  1970.  grants  under 
such  clause  shall  remain  available  for  such 
grants  until  the  close  of  June  30,  1971  and 
(C)  under  clause  2(B)  of  section  4(a)  to 
meet  the  cost  of  planning  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program  in  each  state,  except  that 
sums  so  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
beginning  prior  to  July  l.  1965,  or  ending 
after  June  30,  1967.  shall  not  be  available 
for  grants  under  such  clause,  and  sums  so 
appropriated  for  the  period  beginning  July 
1.  1965,  and  ending  June  30,  1967,  for  grants 
under  such  clause  shall  remain  available 
for  such  grants  until  the  close  of  June  30, 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  be  effective  with  respect 
to  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Jurxe  30.  1965. 
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RAISING  OF  LIMITATIONS  ON  TRAINING 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  (29  use.  34(a)  )  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "two  years,  except  that  In  the  case  of 
a  course  of  study  In  physical  medicine  and 
rehabilitation,  such  period  may  not  be  In 
excess  of  three  years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "four  years". 

(b)  Section  7(a)  (3)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
37(a)(3))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
that  follows  "any  one  course  of  study"  and 
precedes  the  semicolon  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  a  period  In  excess  of  four  years". 

RESEARCH   AND  INFORMATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Effective  July  1.  1965.  section 
7(a)  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
(29  U.S.C.  37(a))  Is  amended  by  deleting 
paragraph  (1):  by  redesignating  paragraphs 
(2),  (3).  and  (4)  as  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and 
(3),  respectively;  and  by  striking  out,  In  the 
paragraph  herein  redesignated  as  paragraph 
(3) ,  "as  to  the  studies,  investigations,  demon- 
strations, and  reports  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  other  matters". 

(b)  Effective  July  1.  1965,  section  7  of 
such  Act  (20  U.S.C.  37)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  directly 
or  by  contract — 

"(1)  to  conduct  research,  studies.  Investi- 
gations, and  demonstrations,  and  to  make 
reports,  with  respect  to  abilities,  aptitudes, 
and  capacities  of  physically  handicapped  In- 
dividuals, development  of  their  potentialities, 
and  their  utilization  In  gainful  and  suitable 
employment;  and 

"(2)  to  plan,  establish,  and  operate  an  in- 
formation service,  to  make  available  to  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  other  groups  and  per- 
sons concerned  with  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, information  on  rehabilitation  resources 
useful  for  various  kinds  of  disability  and  on 
research  and  the  results  thereof  and  on 
other  matters  which  may  be  helpful  In  pro- 
moting the  rehabilitation  of  physically  hand- 
icapped Individuals  and  their  greater  utili- 
zation In  gainful  and  suitable  employment." 

FLEXIBILITY   IN   STATE  ADMINISTRATION 

SEC.  8.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
35(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

"(1)(A)  designate  a  State  agency  as  the 
sole  State  agency  to  administer  the  plan,  or 
to  supervise  Its  administration  In  a  political 
sxibdlvlslon  of  the  State  by  a  sole  local  agen- 
cy of  such  political  subdivision,  except  that 
where  under  the  State's  law  the  State  blind 
commission,  or  other  agency  which  provides 
assistance  or  services  to  the  adult  blind.  Is 
authorized  to  provide  them  vocational  re- 
habilitation services,  such  commission  or 
agency  may  be  designated  as  the  sole  State 
agency  to  administer  the  part  of  the  plan 
under  which  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices are  provided  for  the  blind  (or  to  super- 
vise the  administration  of  such  part  In  a 
political  subdivision  of  the  State  by  a  sole 
local  agency  of  such  political  subdivision) 
and  a  separate  State  agency  may  be  desig- 
nated as  the  sole  State  agency  with  respect 
to  the  rest  of  the  State  plan: 

'•{B^  provide  that  the  State  agency  so  des- 
ignated to  administer  or  supervise  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan,  or  (If  there 
are  two  State  agencies  designated  under  sub- 
paragraph (A))  so  much  of  the  State  plan 
as  does  not  relate  to  services  for  the  blind, 
shall  be  (1)  a  State  agency  primarily  con- 
cerned with  vocational  rehabilitation,  or  vo- 
cational and  other  rehabilitation,  of  dis- 
abled Individuals.  (11)  the  State  agency  ad- 
ministering or  supervising  the  administra- 
tion of  education  or  vocational  education  in 
the  State,  or  (111)  a  State  agency  which  in- 
cludes a  major  organizational  unit  which 
administers  a  major  public  education,  pub- 


lic health,  public  welfare,  or  labor  program  of 
the  State; 

"(2)  provide,  except  in  the  case  of  agen- 
cies described  In  paragraph  (1)  (B)(1)  that 
the  Stete  agency  designated  pursuant  to  par- 
agraph (1)  (or  each  State  agency  If  two  are 
so  designated)  shall  include  a  vocational  re- 
habilitation bureau,  division,  or  other  orga- 
nizational unit  which  (A)  Is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  vocational  rehabilitation,  or  vo- 
cational and  other  rehabilitation,  of  disabled 
Individuals,  and  Is  responsible  for  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  of  such  State 
agency.  (B)  has  a  full-time  director,  and 
(C)  has  a  staff  employed  on  such  rehabilita- 
tion work  of  such  organizational  unit  all  or 
substantially  all  of  whom  are  employed  full 
time  on  such  work." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  July  1,  1967.  except 
that,  in  the  case  of  any  State,  such  amend- 
ments shall  be  effective  on  such  earlier  date 
(on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act)  as  such  Stete  has  In  effect  an  approved 
plan  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  as  amended  by  sub- 
section (a). 

SPECIAL  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  THE  DEAF 

Sec.  9.  So  much  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
(29  U.S.C.  41(a))  as  precedes  paragraph  (1) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  second 
semicolon  "provision,  in  the  case  of  physi- 
cally handicapped  Individuals,  of  reader 
services  for  such  individuals  who  are  blind 
and  of  interpreter  services  in  the  case  of 
such  individuals  who  are  deaf;",  and  by 
striking  out  "any  such  Individual"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "any  physically 
handicapped  Individual". 

MANAGEMENT  SERVICES  AND  SITPERVTSION  OP 
BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES  OF  THE  DISABLED 

Sec  10.  Effective  July  1,  1966.  section  11(a) 
(7)  Of  the  Vocational  Rehabilltetlon  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  41(a)  (7) )  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(7)  in  the  case  of  any  type  of  small  bus- 
iness operated  by  severely  handicapped  in- 
dividuals the  operation  of  which  can  be  im- 
proved by  management  services  and  super- 
vision provided  by  the  Stete  agency,  the 
provision  of  such  services  and  supervision, 
alone  or  together  with  the  acquisition  by 
the  State  agency  of  vending  stands  or  other 
equipment  and  initial  stocks  and  supplies; 
and". 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  11.  Section  4(d)(3)  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  (29  U.S.C.  34(d)(3))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Appointed  members  of  the  Council, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  business  of 
the  Council  or  at  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not 
exceeding  $100  per  day,  including  travel 
time,  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in 
the  Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently." 

PRESIDENT'S   CXJMMITTEE    ON    NATIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT    OF   THE    HANDICAPPED 

Sec  12.  The  Joint  resolution  entitled 
"Joint  resolution  authorizing  an  appropri- 
ation for  the  work  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week",  approved  July  11,  1949 
(63  Stet.  409),  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$400,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$500,000". 

Mr.  HILL  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  will  yield,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing bill  before  the  Senate,  H.R.  8310,  has 
been  favorably  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  The 
committee  amendment  is  in  the  form  of 
an  amendment  which  would  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
the  provisions  of  a  bill  recommended 
by  the  administration  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  with  certain  more  or  less 
minor  modifications. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  would  authorize 
the  following  new  programs  in  voca- 
tional rehabilitation: 

DETERMINATION    OF    REHABILITATION    POTENTIAL 

Under  existing  law  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  may  not  be 
furnished  an  individual  unless  it  is  deter- 
mined that  the  individual  will  be  em- 
ployable after  receiving  the  services. 
This  requirement  would  be  waived  under 
this  legislation  so  thalf  rehabilitation 
services  could  be  furnished  for  a  period 
of  up  to  6  months  while  the  determina- 
tion of  employability  was  being  made. 
In  the  case  of  the  mentally  retarded  and 
certain  other  severely  handicapped  in- 
dividuals such  as  the  paraplegics  and 
those  with  celebral  palsy,  the  services 
could  be  furnished  for  a  period  of  up  to 
18  months.  This  new  program  would 
become  effective  in  1967.  The  estimated 
additional  cost  would  amotmt  to  $143 
million  over  the  years  1967-70.  The 
Federal  share  would  be  75  percent. 

REHABILITATION   FACILrTIES  AND  WORKSHOPS 

The  legislation  would  also  authorize  a 
new  program  for  the  construction  and 
initial  staffing  of  rehabilitation  facilities 
and  workshops  that  would  cost  an  esti- 
mated $40.5  million  over  the  years 
1966-70. 

States  would  be  given  three  options  in 
determining  the  Federal  share  of  con- 
struction costs : 

First.  A  flat  50  percent; 

Second.  A  percent  between  33  Mj  and 
66%  percents  depending  on  per  capita 
Income:  or 

Third.  A  variable  percent,  between 
33  Vb  and  66%  percents.  based  on  eco- 
nomic differences  of  regions  within  the 
State. 

That  relates  to  the  5-year  period. 

The  Initial  staffing  provisions  are  the 
same  as  those  recently  approved  in  the 
case  of  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters. In  the  first  15  months  of  opera- 
tions a  rehabilitation  facility  or  a 
sheltered  workshop  constructed  under 
the  new  program  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  up  to  75  percent  of  the  costs  of 
salaries  of  professional  and  technical 
staff.  The  percent  would  decline  to  60 
percent  for  the  first  year  thereafter,  ti» 
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45  percent  for  the  second  year  thereafter, 
and  to  30  percent  for  the  third  year 
thereafter.  This  assistance  would  be 
limited  to  a  period  of  57  months. 

WORKSHOP    IMPROVEMENT 

The  legislation  would  also  authorize 
a  new  program  of  grants  for  the  im- 
provement of  workshops.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  new  authorities  over 
the  5 -year  period,  including  the  years 
1966-70,  would  be  $59.5  million. 

The  bill  would  authorize  grants  to 
public  and  other  nonprofit  workshops  to 
finance  75  percent  of  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding training  services  to  handicapped 
individuals.  Stipends  to  trainees  could 
not  exceed  $25  per  week,  plus  $10  for 
each  dependent,  or  $65,  whichever  is  less. 
The  stipends  could  be  paid  for  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  2  years  in  the  case  of 
an  individual. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  would 
authorize  grants  to  pay  part  of  the  costs 
of  projects  to  analy.ze,  improve,  and  in- 
crease services  to  the  handicapped; 
technical  assistance  to  workshops;  and 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Policy 
and  Performance  Council  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  advise  the  Secretary  in  connection 
with  the  new  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  workshops. 

LOCALLY     FINANCED     ACTIVITIES 

The  legislation  would  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  to  permit  Fed- 
eral participation  in  vocational  rehabili- 
tation projects  shared  by  local  public 
funds  even  though  the  financed  activity 
would  not  be  in  effect  in  all  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  State,  in  order  to  increase 
the  number  of  rehabilitated  individuals. 
This  new  program  would  cost  an  esti- 
mated $11.5  million  over  the  years  1966- 
70. 

NATIONAL     COMMISSION     ON     ARCHITECTURAL 
BARRIERS 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Commission  on  Ar- 
chitectural Barriers  to  the  Rehabilitation 
of  the  Handicapped  and  provide  for  an 
appropriation  authorization  of  $250,000 
in  each  of  the  3  years,  1966-68. 

EXTENSION     AND     IMPROVEMENT     PROJECTS 

The  legislation  would  increase  from 
three  to  five  the  number  years  that  Fed- 
eral financing  at  75  percent  could  be 
made  available  for  projects  to  extend  and 
improve  rehabilitation  services  in  the 
States  under  section  3  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act. 

SPECIAL    EXPANSION    PROGRAMS    AND    PLANNING 

The  bill  would  authorize  a  new  5-year 
program  of  grants  to  pay  part  of  the 
costs  of  special  programs  of  State  and 
public  and  nonprofit  organizations  to 
expand  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices as  well  as  a  2-year  program  of 
grants — not  to  exceed  $50,000  in  the  case 
of  any  State — for  planning  and  develop- 
ing comprehensive  vocational  rehabili- 
tation programs.  The  estimated  addi- 
tional cost  for  the  5  years  including 
1966-70  would  amount  to  $41,750,000. 

RESEARCH  AND  INFORMATION 

Specific  authority  would  be  added  to 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  an  intramural  program  of  re- 
search and  development  and  the  estab- 


lishment of  an  information  service  in  the 
field  of  rehabilitation.  The  increase  in 
cost  would  amount  to  $13,250,000  over 
the  5  years  including  1966-70. 

FLEXIBILrrT     IN     STATE     ADMINISTRATION 

Present  law  requires  that  the  State  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  agency  be  a  sepa- 
rate agency  or  a  part  of  the  vocational 
education  agency.  This  legislation  would 
broaden  the  choice  to  include  a  major 
education  agency,  a  public  health  agency, 
a  public  welfare  agency  or  a  labor 
agency. 

MANAGEMENT     SERVICES 

The  legislation  would  authorize  the 
use  of  Federal  fimds  for  management 
services  and  supervisory  services  for 
vending  stands  and  other  business  en- 
terprises of  handicapped  persons  to  im- 
prove operations.  The  estimated  addi- 
tional cost  over  the  4  years  including 
1967-70  would  total  $10.5  million. 

OTHER     PROVISIONS 

The  bill  would  also  extend  the  period 
of  time  that  training  support  may  be 
provided  to  4  years,  authorize  reader 
services  for  physically  handicapped  in- 
dividuals who  are  blind  and  interpreter 
services  for  individuals  who  are  deaf — 
regardless  of  economic  need — increase 
the  per  diem  compensation  of  members 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  from  $50  to  $100, 
and  increase  the  annual  authorization 
on  appropriatioris  for  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  from  $400,000  to  $500,000. 

As  Senators  will  recall,  this  is  the  Com- 
mittee which  has  done  such  a  wonderful 
job  in  encouraging  employment  of  the 
handicapped.  This  Committee  was  head- 
ed by  Mel  Maas,  who  was  totally  blind, 
but  despite  that  fact  he  traveled  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
organizing  efforts  to  get  employment  for 
the  handicapped.  He  did  a  magnificent 
job  to  get  employment  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

When  he  died  last  February  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  Hal  Russell  as  his  suc- 
cessor. Hal  Russell  lost  both  arms  in 
World  War  n.  He  is  carrying  on  in  the 
spirit  of  Mel  Maas  in  bringing *about  em- 
ployment of  the  handicapped. 

TOTAL   ADDITIONAL   COST 

The  total  additional  cost  of  H.R.  8310, 
as  amended,  would  amount  to  some  $330 
million  over  the  5-year  period  1966 
through  1970.  The  authorities  of  the 
legislation  would  permit  a  doubling  of 
the  Federal  investment  in  rehabilitation 
by  1970. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  is  supported 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

In  his  special  message  of  January  7  of 
this  year,  the  President  stated  we  are 
now  rehabilitating  about  120,000  persons 
each  year.  The  President  set  a  goal  of 
200,000  rehabilitations.  The  legislation 
before  us  would  permit  the  realization  of 
that  goal  by  1968,  according  to  testi- 
mony of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama,    who    has    again   shown   his 


outstanding  leadership  in  carrying 
through  legislation  so  valuable  to  the 
people  of  our  Nation. 

This  is  another  accomplishment  of 
which  we  are  proud. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  is  the  team  that  wins 
the  game.  There  has  been  no  more 
valuable  and  dedicated  member  of  that 
team  or  one  who  has  done  more  than 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator.  But  it  was 
through  the  leadership  and  the  vast 
knowledge  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  we  were  able  to  carry 
through  this  legislation  and  have  whole- 
hearted support  from  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans. 

The  State-Federal  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program  is  a  sound  one  and  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  effective  co- 
operation betw^een  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  people.  It  is  a  program 
which  enjoys  the  support  of  all  segments 
of  the  community,  ranging  from  cham- 
bers of  commerce  to  labor  unions.  We 
feel  it  merits  this  support. 

We  are  justly  proud  of  the  contribu- 
tions Republicans  have  made  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  program.  The  present 
vocational  rehabilitation  law.  Public  Law 
565 — 83d  Congress — was  enacted  by  a 
Republican  House  and  a  Republican  Sen- 
ate during  the  administration  of  a  Re- 
publican President,  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower. The  number  of  persons  rehabili- 
tated has  increased  from  57,000  annually 
to  over  120,000  each  year.  We  are  grati- 
fied about  the  way  the  program  has 
expanded  and  improved  under  this 
legislation. 

This  is  a  much  more  efficient  way  of 
handling  the  problems  of  our  people  who 
need  rehabilitation  and  who  have  been 
in  unfortunate  circumstances.  It  is,  for 
example,  much  more  efficient — as  well 
as  less  costly — than  similar  services  un- 
der the  poverty  program.  This  is  a 
proved  program  and  one  of  which  we 
all  can  be  proud. 

I  highly  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  his  excellent 
work  on  this  program. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  for  his  generous 
words.  There  is  no  more  valuable,  more 
devoted,  or  more  helpful  member  of  the 
team. 

BRINGING  OUR  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
PROGRAMS  UP  TO  DATE  AND  PREPARING  FOR 
THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  1920  Congress  passed  the  first  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program.  Since 
that  time,  and  with  expansions  in  these 
programs  authorized  in  1943  and  in 
1954,  we  have  built  up  our  rehabilitation 
capacity  until  we  are  now  rehabilitating 
about  120,000  persons  a  year.  But  we 
must  do  more.  President  Johnson  has 
said  that  our  goal  should  be  to  reha- 
bilitate at  least  200,000  people  a  year. 
This  bill  will  enable  us  to  move  toward 
realizing  that  goal. 

The  need  for  increasing  these  serv- 
ices is  great.    In  this  regard,  I  should 
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like  to  quote  from  the  testimony  before 
our  committee  of  Dr.  William  A.  Spen- 
cer chairman  of  the  department  of 
rehabilitation  at  Baylor  Medical  School 
in  Houston: 

Although  there  are  no  accurate  estimates 
of  the  numbers  of  people  needing  compre- 
hensive rehabilitation  services,  all  indica- 
tions lead  to  at  least  the  existence  of  3  mil- 
lion persons  who  would  significantly  benefit 
from  such  services.  The  principal  circtim- 
stances  leading  to  an  increase  in  disability 
are  Incontestable  and  Include:  the  increase 
m  longevity  of  persons  which  results  in  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  incidence  of 
chronic  disabling  conditions;  the  improve- 
ment in  acute  lifesaving  medical  and  sur- 
gical care  that  allows  individuals  to  survive 
with  major  Impairments  In  body  form  and 
function. 

This  is  a  very  complex,  very  compre- 
hensive bill,  and  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  the 
very  able  senior  Senator  from  Alabama, 
for  the  thorough  and  expeditious  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  guided  it  to  the 

floor.  ^  ^ 

A  large  part  of  the  bill  is  devoted  to 
improving  the  services  v/hich  the  work- 
shops offer  to  handicapped  people. 
These  programs  would  be  greatly  ex- 
panded through  grants  for  planning, 
building,  expanding,  staffing,  and  equip- 
ping workshops;  grants  for  training 
services,  improvement  grants,  technical 
assistance,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Policy  and  Performance  Coun- 
cil. 

Another  important  new  provision 
would  allow  the  training  of  a  disabled 
person  for  a  limited  period  of  time  be- 
fore the  decision  must  be  made  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  is  employable.  At  the 
present  time,  this  decision  must  be  made 
before  rehabilitation  is  begun.  As  we 
increase  the  number  of  severely  disabled 
people  undergoing  rehabilitation,  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  difiScult  to  make 
this  determination  beforehand.  But  ex- 
perience shows  that  in  many  cases  these 
severely  disabled  individuals  can  be  re- 
habilitated so  that  they  can  return  to 
gainful  employment  even  though  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  make  a  positive 
prediction  before  he  begins  his  training. 

Other  amendments  would — 

Extend  the  maximum  period  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  extension  and 
improvement  projects — section  3  of  the 
act — from  3  to  5  years. 

Authorize  a  new  program  of  grants  for 
special  programs  to  expand  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs  where  this  can 
substantially  increase  the  number  of  per- 
sons rehabilitated. 

Authorize  a  new  program  of  grants  to 
States  to  finance  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion programs  in  each  State. 

Increase  from  2  to  4  years  the  program 
of  financial  assistance  to  students  study- 
ing vocational  rehabilitation. 

Improve  and  expand  research  and  in- 
formation services,  provide  greater  flexi- 
bility in  determining  where  in  the  State 
government  a  State  vocational  rehabili- 
tation agency  may  be  located. 

Expand  sfiecial  services  for  the  blind 
and  the  deaf. 

The  House  passed  bill  made  some 
changes  in  the  allotment  formula  which 


determines  how  much  each  State  is  en- 
titled to.  and  the  requirement  for  State 
matching  funds.  The  change  in  the  al- 
lotment formula  would  have  decreased 
allotments  for  33  States  as  compared 
with  what  they  would  receive  under  ex- 
isting law.  The  changes  would  have 
been  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  States 
with  per  capita  incomes  below  the  na- 
tional average.  The  Senates  bill  retains 
the  existing  formula.  I  support  the  re- 
tention of  the  existing  allotment  formu- 
la, because  it  recognizes  the  greater  diffi- 
culty which  the  poorer  States  have  in 
raising  State  and  local  funds  for  these 
purposes.  The  House  formula  would 
not  have  given  differences  in  State  per 
capita  income  as  much  weight  as  the 
current,  administration-approved  for- 
mula does,  and  for  this  reason  would  not 
channel  funds  into  areas  of  maximum 
social  utility  to  the  extent  that  the  cur- 
rent formula  does. 

The  Hou.'-^e  change  in  the  State  match- 
ing provisions  would  result  in  a  unifomi 
75 -percent  Federal  share,  as  opposed  to 
the  current  sliding  scale  of  from  50  to 
70  percent,  based  upon  relative  per 
capita  income.  There  is  much  to  rec- 
ommend the  new  formula;  it  would  aid 
us  in  reaching  our  goal  of  200,000  re- 
habilitated people  per  year  more  quick- 
ly than  would  the  present  State  match- 
ing provision.  I  am  hopeful  that  some- 
thing may  be  worked  out  in  conference. 
Mr.  President,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion is  a  sound  investment  of  the  pub- 
lic's funds.  Testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee showed  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  receive  $5  return  in  taxes  from 
persons  rehabilitated  in  1964  over  their 
working  lifetime,  for  every  dollar  it 
spent  on  all  the  people  aided  in  the  Fed- 
eral-State rehabilitation  program  in 
1964.  It  is  a  sound  investment  from  a 
strictly  fiscal  point  of  view.  But  we  can- 
not measure  the  value  of  these  programs 
only  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  Much 
of  the  benefit  is  intangible.  I  am  speak- 
ing here  of  the  lives  that  we  have  literal- 
ly saved  through  these  programs. 
Through  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, individuals  who  once  would  have 
lived  out  their  lives  dependent  entirely 
on  others  and  devoid  of  hope,  are  able 
to  begin  life  anew  and  to  rejoin  the 
world  as  constructive,  independent 
members  of  society. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 

amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  8310)  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  Senate  has  witnessed  another 


milestone  in  the  long  and  outstanding 
record  of  accomplishments  of  the  senior 
Senator  of  Alabama  [Mr.  HillI  in  the 
field  of  health  legislation. 

Senator  Hill's  devoted  service  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  chairman  of  its  Sub- 
committee on  Health,  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
is  well  known.  His  ability  to  get  impor- 
tant legislation  passed  by  this  body  is 
equally  well  known. 

Today  the  Senate  approved  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments 
of  1965. 

Yesterday  the  Senate  approved  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Amendments  of  1965. 

And  the  day  before  that  the  Senate 
approved  the  House  amendments  to  S. 
596,  the  Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and 
Stroke  Amendments  of  1965,  clearing  the 
measure  for  the  signature  of  the  Presi- 
dent. All  three  of  these  major  health 
measures  were  overwhelmingly  approved 
by  the  Senate  under  his  skillful  leader- 
ship. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  their  ac- 
complishments and  fine  spirit  of  co- 
operation. 

Senator  Hill  and  his  colleagues  have 
set  a  new  record  in  the  field  of  health 
legislation  in  this  first  session  of  the  89th 
Congress.  Among  the  major  measures 
already  signed  into  law  that  were  con- 
sidered this  year  are:  First,  the  Health 
Research  Facilities  Amendments  of  1965; 
second,  the  Community  Health  Services 
Extension  Amendments  of  1965;  third, 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  Amendments  of  1965; 
fourth,  the  Drug  Abuse  Control  Amend- 
ments of  1965;  and,  fifth,  the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  Act. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  has  approved 
the  Health  Science  Library  Assistance 
Act  of  1965. 

In  summary,  during  this  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  under  the  bril- 
liant leadership  of  Senator  Lister  Hill. 
has  compiled  a  magnificent  record  of 
achievements  in  the  field  of  health  legis- 
lation. I  salute  Senator  Hill  and  all  of 
his  colleagues  on  the  committee. 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPERATION  OF 
PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND  SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS  IN  AREAS  AF- 
FECTED   BY    MAJOR    DISASTER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Washington  will  yield 
briefly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  769.  H.R.  9022. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
9022)  to  amend  Public  Laws  815  and 
874.  81st  Congress,  to  provide  financial 
assistance  in  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  areas  affected  by  a  major  dis- 
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aster;  to  eliminate  inequities  in  the  ap- 
plication of  Public  Law  815  in  certain 
military  base  closings;  to  make  uniform 
eligibility  requirements  for  school  dis- 
tricts in  Public  Law  874;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  v/as 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendments, 
on  page  1,  line  3,  after  "1950",  to  insert 
"(Public  Law  815,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress) ";  on  page  2,  line  7,  after  the  word 
"after",  to  strike  out  "the  date -of  enact- 
ment of  this  section"  and  insert  "Au- 
gust 30,  1965,";  on  page  4,  line  10,  after 
the  word  "disaster.",  to  insert  "  'In  any 
case  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Com- 
missioner such  assistance  may  be  in  the 
form  of  a  repayable  advance  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  con- 
siders to  be  in  the  public  interest.' ";  In 
line  17,  after  the  word  "expend",  to  in- 
sert "(without  regard  to  subsections  (a) 
and  (e)  of  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665))";  on  page  6, 
line  3.  after  "1950",  to  insert  "(Public 
Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress) ";  in  line 
13,  after  the  word  "after",  to  strike  out 
"the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section" 
and  insert  "Augu.st  30,  1965.";  on  page  9, 
line  11,  after  the  word  "expend",  to  insert 
"(without  regard  to  subsections  (a)  and 
(e)  of  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (31  U.S.C.  665)  ) ";  on  page  10,  after 
line  21,  to  strike  out: 

"DELETION    OF    SPECIAL    EEQIIIREMENTS    FOR 
CERTAIN    districts" 

On  page  ll.'at  the  begirming  of  line  1, 
to  insert  'by  striking  out  'and  para- 
graph (3)'  in  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (2)";  after  line  6,  to  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  5  of  the 
Act  of  September  23.  1950  (Public  Law  815, 
Eighty-first  Congress) ,  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "waive  or  reduce"  the  following: 

the  minimum  number  requirement  or". 

After  line  10,  to  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  203(a)  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress),  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  paragraph  (4) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  a  State  agency  which 
is  directly  responsible  for  providing,  on  a 
non-school-district  basis,  free  public  educa- 
tion for  handicapped  children  (including 
mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf, 
speech  impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seri- 
ously emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or 
other  health  Impaired  children  who  by  rea- 
son thereof  require  special  education),  the 
maximum  basic  grant  which  that  agency 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  under  this  title 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  an  amount  equal 
to  the  Federal  percentage  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  that  State  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  such  children  in  average  daily 
attendance,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, to  whom  that  agency  provided  free 
public  education  in  the  most  recent  fiscal 
year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  avail- 
able. Such  State  agency  shall  use  pajrments 
under  this  title  only  for  programs  and  proj- 
ects (including  the  acquisition  of  equipment 
and  where  necessary  the  construction  of 
school  facilities)  which  are  designed  to  meet 
the  special  educational  needs  of  such  chll- 
dren."- 


(b)  Section  206(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "which  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  that  section"  and  by  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "which  meet  the  applica- 
ble requirements  of  that  section  and  of  sec- 
tion 203(a)  (5)". 

(c)  Section  303(6)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  second  sentence  thereof  ",  and  for  pur- 
poses of  title  II  (except  sections  203(a)(2), 
203(b),  and  205(a)(1))  such  term  Includes 
any  State  agency  which  Is  directly  respMansl- 
ble  for  providing,  on  a  non-school-district 
basis,  free  public  education  for  handicapped 
children  (Including  mentally  retarded,  hard 
of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  Impaired,  visually 
handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, crippled,  or  other  health  impaired 
children  who  by  reason  thereof  require  spe- 
cial education) ". 

And,  on  page  12,  after  line  21,  to  in- 
sert a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  207 
of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950  (Public 
Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress),  as  amended, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
pay  to  each  State  amounts  equal  to  the 
amounts  expended  by  it  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  performance  of  its  duties  under  this 
title  (Including  technical  assistance  for  the 
measurements  and  evaluations  required  by 
section  205(a)  (5)),  except  that  the  total  of 
such  payments  In  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed — 

"(1)  one  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the 
amount  of  the  basic  grants  paid  under  this 
title  for  that  year  to  the  local  educational 
agencies  of  the  State,  or 

"(2)   $75,000,    or    $25,000    In    the    case    of 
Puerto  Rico,  Wake  Island,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
whichever  is  the  greater." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1965. 


THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN  OB- 
SERVES  98TH   BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row, Saturday,  October  2,  1965,  Theodore 
Francis  Green  observes  liis  98th  birthday. 
He  observes  it  quietly  in  his  Providence 
home  close  by  the  Brown  University  of 
his  learning  and  his  love. 

This  is  no  ordinary  birthday — for 
Theodore  Francis  Green  is  no  ordinary 
man.  A  son  of  Rhode  Island  and  its 
Governor — a  devoted  citizen  and  Sena- 
tor of  the  United  States — a  good  neighbor 
and  a  great  American  statesman — our 
former  colleague  has  helped  greatly  to 
shape  the  greatest  century  in  the  history 
of  mankind. 

Few  Members  of  this  body  have  been 
given  such  earned  accolades  as  this  Sen- 
ate bestowed  upon  our  colleague  in  Janu- 
ary of  1960.  The  bound  volume  of  the 
praise  to  a  living  personality  spoken  here 
and  in  the  Nation's  press  is  a  precious 
part  of  our  national  history. 

On  that  day  in  1960  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  destined  to  be 
President  of  these  United  States,  spoke 
his  obligation  and  gratitude  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  who  had  guided 
his  freshman  steps  in  these  Halls. 

Devotion  to  the  fortunes  of  others  by 
dedication  above  all  to  the  well-being  of 
America  and  its  people  has  been  the  life 
pattern  of  Theodore  Francis  Green. 

That  life  had  many  facets:  the  law, 
education,   banking,   industry,  military 


service.  But,  more  than  most,  public 
service  crowned  a  century  of  his  career 
while  his  ideals  reached  back  to  earlier 
centuries  and  the  inspiration  of  his  idol — 
Roger  Williams. 

Roger  Williams'  contribution  to  Amer- 
ica was  the  idea  of  democracy  which  de- 
mands government  with  the  consent  of 
the  governed — democracy  which  com- 
mands tolerance  with  no  test  of  race  or 
creed.  These  were  the  guiding  principles 
of  Theodore  Fi-ancis  Green. 

His  family  was  deep  rooted  in  colonial 
Rhode  Island— in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress—and the  early  Congresses  of  these 
United  States. 

He  brought  to  his  dedication  a  mind 
trained  at  Brown  and  Harvard  and  the 
Universities  of  Berlin  and  Bonn  where 
he  was  a  classmate  of  Konrad  Adenauer. 
He  brought  to  public  service  a  private 
wealth  which  only  served  to  accent  his 
concern  for  the  underprivileged.  Theo- 
dore Francis  Green  rose  above  all  the 
defeats  and  discouragements  attendant 
upon  politics  as  practiced  in  Rhode  Is- 
land in  the  early  decades  of  this  century. 
He  was  the  early  confidant  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
He,  too,  was  the  champion  of  the  com- 
mon man,  rising  to  his  great  hour  in 
1932  as  he  became  Governor  of  our  State. 
His  was  the  challenge  of  change  as  he 
modernized  his  State  to  become  a  model 
of  public  responsibility  and  committed 
to  a  course  of  progress  and  law— labor — 
learning  and  love  of  neighbor.  He  made 
Rhode  Island  and  the  Providence  Planta- 
tions the  warm  hearted  State  of  oppor- 
tunity we  know  it  to  be. 

The  visitor  to  Rhode  Island  who  drops 
down  from  the  skies  in  this  jet  age  hears 
the  welcome,  "The  Theodore  Francis 
Green  Airport."  The  visitor  by  express- 
way sees  the  statehouse  in  its  command- 
ing place  on  Capitol  Hill.  Both  are  mile- 
stones in  his  career.  They  are  physical 
monuments  to  government  and  growth 
indicative  of  the  century  of  Theodore 
Francis  Green. 

But  his  spiritual  monument  is  in  the 
gratitude  of  his  neighbors — his  State — 
his  Nation  and  the  world — as  the  mind 
and  heart  of  this  great  American  gave 
it  all  in  unselfish  service  for  the  well- 
being  of  mankind — for  opportunity  and 
tranquillity,  prosperity,  and  peace. 

My  own  life  has  had  the  special  privi- 
lege for  more  than  30  years  to  be  close 
to  his  life  in  association,  admiration,  and 
affection. 

I  feel  I  can  speak  for  all  America  in 
our  every  good  wish  to  him  on  his  birth- 
day— for  the  day  reminds  us  not  only 
of  the  birth  but  of  the  worth  of  Theodore 
Francis  Green. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  not  much 
I  can  add  to  what  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PastoreI  has  just  said  about  our  former 
colleague,  the  esteemed  Senator  Green. 
The  only  man  on  whom  has  been  be- 
stowed the  title  of  Chairman  Emeritus 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
is  the  distinguished  former  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  best 
wishes  to  Senator  Green.     He  may  be 
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away  from  us.  but  he  is  never  far  from 
our  thoughts. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  know  that  Senator  Green  will  be  highly 
pleased  by  the  warm  words  delivered  here 
today  by  his  esteemed  friend  and  former 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
our  majority  leader,  Mike  Mansfield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HIT  J.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for 
his  beautiful  and  eloquent  tribute  to  Sen- 
ator Green.  It  has  been  gratifying  to 
me  to  hear  this  richly  deserved,  this 
most  beautiful  tribute.  Senator  Green 
is  certainly  worthy  of  the  noble  heritage 
of  Roger  Williams. 

I  join  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  in  paying  tribute  to  Theodore 
Francis  Green  for  his  heroic  life,  his 
many  accomplishments,  and  his  magnifi- 
cent services  to  our  country  and  to  hu- 
manity. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mrs.  SMITH.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  his  statement  in 
tribute  to  former  Senator  Theodore 
Francis  Green  and  to  ask  him  to  express 
my  good  wishes,  when  he  expresses  his 
•own  and  those  of  other  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  shall  never  forget  the  kind- 
ness to  me  when,  as  chairman  of  the 
Inaugural  Committee,  he  asked  me  to  ac- 
company him  as  "his  lady"  to  the  cere- 
monies and  activities  on  Inaugural  Day 
of  the  second  term  of  President  Eisen- 
hower. 
Mr  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield?  ■ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  eloquent  remarks 
of  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  otjier  Senators  in 
tribute  to  Theodore  Francis  Green. 

During  his  long  period  of  service  be- 
fore retirement  from  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ator Green  represented  the  best  in  pub- 
lic service  as  a  statesman,  a  scholar,  a 
*  philanthropist— yes,  even  into  his  late 
eighties,  as  an  athlete.  We  who  fre- 
quent a  special  committee  room  of  the 
Senate,  where  we  get  a  little  extra  exer- 
cise, were  always  inspired  by  the  vigor  of 
Senator  Greens  participation  in  the  ath- 
letic facilities  made  available  to  us. 

Senator  Green  in  indeed  unique  in 
American  history.  We  who  were  as- 
sociated with  him  in  the  U.S.  Senate  are 
the  richer  and  the  better  for  that  asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  those  of  my  colleagues 
congratulating  Senator  Theodore  Francis 
Green  on  his  98th  birthday.  For  many 
years  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 


him  in  this  body.  He  was  as  highly  re- 
spected and  as  much  beloved  by  Members 
of  the  Senate  as  anyone  in  my  experience. 
He  was  always  in  good  humor,  always 
kind,  understanding,  and  helpful  in  com- 
mittees, especially  to  junior  Members  like 
myself. 

I  hope  and  believe  we  shall  have  the 
pi-ivilege  of  celebrating  Senator  Green's 
100th  birthday  anniversary  2  years  from 
now. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  delighted  to  join 
other  Senators  in  expressing  felicitations 
to  former  Senator  Green  on  the  occasion 
of  his  98th  birthday  annfversary.  My  as- 
sociation with  him  was  always  inspiring. 
He  was  a  gentle  character.  He  was  never 
offensive  or  cutting  in  his  remarks.  He 
was  always  accommodating,  trying  to 
lielp  those  with  whom  he  worked. 

I  just  remarked  to  Senator  Pastore 
that  several  years  ago  Senator  Green  de- 
livered a  talk  before  a  breakfast  group 
meeting  which  met  at  the  Capitol  on 
Wednesday  morning  each  week.  The 
subject  of  his  talk  was  "The  Time  Is 
Now."  In  his  remarks.  Senator  Green 
elaborated  upon  the  necessity  of  not  al- 
lowing time  to  pass  for  the  execution  of  a 
task.  Time  when  unused  and  allowed  to 
pass  never  returns. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  that  speech  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Time  Is  Now 
(Senator    Green's    remarks    at    breakfast 
group  meeting.  Wednesday,  May  4,  1960.  8:30 
am..  Vandenberg  Room,  the  Capitol.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 

Shortly  after  I  accepted  the  Invitation  to 
lead  this  congressional  breakfast  group,  I 
received  a  brief  note  from  our  chairman. 
Senator  John  Stennis.  which  simply  read: 
"I  am  sure  you  will  have  something  Inter- 
esting and  worthwhile  for  us."  In  all  the 
long  years  which  the  good  Lord  has  seen  fit 
to  allow  me,  I  do  not  recall  a  single  chal- 
lenge which  made  me  feel  more  lonely  or 
unworthy. 

What  wise  message  could  I  leave  with  you 
here  this  morning?  What  was  there  about 
my  life  that  could  set  me  apart  from  the 
rest  of  you — all  schooled  In  the  same  Chris- 
tian tradition?  Then  a  hard  but  obvious 
fact  disturbed  my  meditation.  I  have  lived 
longer  than  any  of  you  and  much  longer 
than  most.  However  much  I  might  wish  It 
otherwise,  I  am  what  might  be  called — but 
I  hope  respectfully — "an  old  man."  The 
whole  concept  of  time  engulfed  my  thoughts 
and  I  was  reminded  of  the  eloquent  message 
from  the  Gospel  by  John:  "Work  while  it  Is 
day.  for  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
work." 

There  Is  a  story  told  of  three  devils  who 
met  to  formulate  the  strategy  they  might 
best  employ  to  ensnare  the  souls  of  men. 
The  first  devil  advanced  a  plan  that  they 
roam  throughout  the  world  and  proclaim 
that  there  Is  no  God.  The  other  devils  dis- 
couraged him  saying  that  men  were  too  in- 
telligent and  the  wonders  of  creation  too 
convincing  for  men  to  accept  that  hypothe- 
sis. Then  the  second  devil  said:  "I  have  the 
answer.  We  will  go  forth  to  all  mankind  and 
teach  that  the  Bible  Is  false:  that  It  Is 
nothing  but  a  fraud."  The  other  devils  re- 
proached him  saying  that  man  would  never 


submit  to  that  tactic  because  for  centuries 
men  had  believed  and  loved  and  lived  In 
testimony  of  the  truth  of  Holy  Writ.  Then 
the  shrewdest  of  all  the  devils  offered  the 
winning  solution:  "There  is  one  sure  way  to 
capture  the  souls  of  men.  We  will  simply 
tell  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  earth  that 
"there  Is  plenty  of  time."  " 

If  I  have  learned  one  thing  well  In  my  long 
years.  It  Is  that  there  Is  never  plenty  of  time. 
As  the  Good  Book  tells  us.  we  know  not  the 
day  nor  the  hour  of  our  calling.  The  time  for 
the  lay  apostolate  Is  now. 

It  Is  more  than  coincidence  that  I,  a  Rhode 
Islander,  should  be  asked  to  speak  to  you 
on  this  day.  the  4th  of  May.  On  this 
date,  In  1776,  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations,  by  action  of  Its 
General  Assembly  and  on  the  motion  of  my 
great  grandfather,  declared  her  Independence 
from  Great  Britain.  2  months  ahead  of  all 
the  other  American  colonies,  thus  making 
her  the  oldest  sovereign  State  In  the  whole 
Western  Hemisphere.  In  her  love  for  free- 
dom, she  threw  off  the  shackles  of  an  un- 
wise p.-^rent  who  had  forgotten  that  there 
were  some  things  In  life  more  precious  than 
life  Itself.  Those  proud  forebears  of  mine 
had  the  fortitude  generated  by  faith  In  Al- 
mighty God.  faith  In  each  other  and  faith 
In  the  worth  of  their  cause.  They  were  true 
to  the  heritage  of  Roger  Williams,  the  young 
refugee  clergyman,  who,  140  years  earlier, 
founded  our  State  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
principles  of  religious  liberty  and  civil  free- 
dom In  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds.  The 
world  stood  aghast  at  this  gallant  little  band 
of  patriots  from  the  smallest  colony  of  all. 

The  great  archeologlst,  James  Breasted, 
reminds  us  that  man  became  the  first  Im- 
plement-making creature  not  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  Ice  age,  probably  a  million 
years  ago.  At  the  same  time  he  became  the 
first  weapon-making  creature.  Yet  it  is  per- 
haps less  than  5.000  years  ago  that  man's 
conscience  began  to  become  a  potent  social 

force. 

Today  we  are  met  at  a  fork  In  the  highway 
of  history.  We  who  claim  to  be  Christians 
and  especially  those  of  us  privileged  to  serve 
as  elected  representatives  of  the  people  have 
a  solemn  duty.  In  our  own  country,  we  must 
covet  no  privilege  for  ourselves  which  we  are 
not  willing  to  share  with  every  other  citizen. 
In  the  worldwide  clash  with  totalitarianism, 
at  the  very  time  when  the  sophisticated  sys- 
tems of  modern  warfare  contain  the  capac- 
ity for  mutual  annihilation,  we  must  pray 
for  guidance.  We  must  exert  every  positive 
peaceful  influence  within  the  scope  of  our 
conscience  anfl  capabilities  to  save  the  world 
from  those  who  would  ruin  It  by  their  In- 
humanity, their  Injustice,  and  their  Immoral- 
ity. Unless  each  of  us  conscientiously  meets 
the  political  realities  of  the  present.  It  may 
be  later  than  we  think  for  all  of  us. 

As  we  ponder  the  restlessness  about  us  to- 
day and  search,  each  In  his  own  heart,  for  his 
moment  of  destiny,  let  us  recall  some  of  the 
beautiful  words  from  the  first  few  verses  of 
chapter  III  of  Eccleslastes : 

"To  all  a  season,  and  a  time  to  every  in- 
clination under  the  heavens: 

"A  time  to  be  born,  and  a  time  to  die;  a 
time  to  plant,  and  a  time  to  pluck  up  the 
planting: 

"A  time  to  kill,  and  a  time  to  heal;  a  time 
to  break  down,  and  a  time  to  build: 

"A  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh;  a 
time  to  mourn,  and  a  time  to  dance: 

"A  time  to  rend,  and  a  time  to  sew;  a  time 
to  be  silent,  and  a  time  to  speak : 

"A  time  to  love,  and  a  time  to  hate;  a  time 
of  war,  and  a  time  of  peace." 

A  few  minutes  ago,  I  introduced  myself 
as  one  of  the  older  generation.  I  make  no 
claim,  however,  to  the  wisdom  which  Is 
sometimes  associated  with  age.  Yet  there 
lived  many  years  ago  an  old  man  who  was 
very  wise  and  blessed.  I  refer  to  the  Apostle 
Paul,  who,  as  a  prisoner  awaiting  execution 
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In  Nero's  Rome,  wrote  a  letter  to  some  friends 
in  the  little  church  at  Phllippl,  in  Greece. 
In  his  letter,  Paul  wrote:  "And  this  I  pray, 
that  your  love  may  abound  yet  more  and 
more  In  knowledge  and  all  Intelligence." 

It  is  my  hope  that  In  the  years  remaining 
to  us  here,  united  In  this  Christian  fellow- 
ship, the  love  of  God  will  help  us  know  our 
problems,  give  us  the  Intelligence  to  perceive 
what  should  be  done  about  them,  and  the 
courage  to  act  accordingly,  all  In  good  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  also  to  recall  the  great  vigor 
exhibited  by  Senator  Green  while  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  attending  many  engage- 
ments in  foreign  embassies  that  were  in- 
cident to  his  work. 

He  was  in  the  nineties,  but  he  moved 
about  with  great  ease.  He  attended  all 
meetings  to  which  he  was  invited.  I  be- 
lieve that,  up  until  the  very  day  of  his 
retirement,  he  followed  his  unbroken 
^abit  of  responding  to  the  call  of  his 
duties. 

I  wish  him  good  health,  a  contented 
and  continued  life. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  associate  myself  with  my  col- 
leagues who  have  congratulated  former 
Senator  Green  on  his  98th  birthday. 

I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1957.  I  was 
assigned  to  the  Rules  and  Administration 
Committee,  on  which  Senator  Green  was 
then  the  ranking  Democrat.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him  well.  I  admired 
him  greatly.  He  was  not  only  a  man  of 
remarkable  physical  condition,  but  also 
his  mind  was  sharp,  bright,  and  alert. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  charming  men 
I  have  ever  known.  Several  years  ago 
when  Senator  Green  was  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  and  about  93  or  94  years  of 
age,  Mrs.  Talmadge  and  I  were  driving 
to  a  social  function  in  Washington.  She 
looked  out  the  window  and  said,  "There 
goes  Senator  Green  walking  down  the 
street.  Let  us  stop  and  ask  if  we  can 
take  him  where  he  is  going."  We  stopped 
and  I  asked  Senator  Green  if  he  cared 
to  ride  with  us.  He  thanked  us  very 
courteously,  but  told  us  that  he  preferred 
to  walk. 

I  doubt  if  there  has  ever  been  a  man 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  who, 
at  the  approximate  age  of  95  years,  pre- 
ferred walking  around  the  streets  of 
Washington  to  riding. 

I  shall  always  cherish  his  memory.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

He  was  an  able  and  courageous  Gover- 
nor of  Rhode  Island.  He  had  a  distin- 
guished career  as  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States.  I  wish  him  long  and  continued 
good  health.  Like  my  colleagues,  I  am 
looking  forward  to  helping  him  celebrate 
his  100th  birthday. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
warm  and  heartfelt  admiration  that  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
my  venerable  and  distinguished  prede- 


cessor, Theodore  Francis  Green,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  9eth  birthday.  I  rejoice 
that  he  is  enjoying  in  his  sprightly  way, 
the  many  laurels  which  the  years  have 
conferred  so  generously  upon  him.  Gov- 
ernor of  our  State  during  a  period  of 
change  and  revision,  distinguished  U.S. 
Senator  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  scholar,  athlete,  lawyer,  busi- 
nessman and  political  extraordinary — 
he  is  a  living  tribute  to  the  genius  and 
durability  of  the  New  Engl&nd  character. 
His  record  is  a  challenge  to  us  all,  par- 
ticularly to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  who  succeeded  to  his  seat 
in  1960. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  in  a  mod- 
est way  I  have  been  able  to  follow  a  few 
of  Senator  Green's  footsteps,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  now,  this  month,  as  a  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  NATO  parlia- 
mentarians' conference.  If  in  the  years 
ahead  I  can  succeed  in  doing  half  as 
much  as  Senator  Green  did,  I  shall  be 
happy  indeed. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  Sen- 
ator Green  continued  good  health  in  the 
years  ahead,  knowing  that  he  fully  in- 
tends to  fill  his  role  as  the  oldest  man  to 
serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate  by  "serving"  as 
a  member  emeritus  well  into  his  second 
century.  And  finally,  I  would  point  out 
that  the  Senate  has  given  him  a  most  ap- 
propriate birthday  present  by  passing 
again  a  bill  which  it  approved  in  earlier 
form  in  1960  as  his  last  legislative  act.  I 
refer  to  S.  1855,  my  bill  to  establish  a 
Roger  Williams  National  Memorial  which 
was  approved  on  September  23  and  which 
is  now  pending  on  the  House  Calendar. 
Its  final  enactment  will  be  a  fitting  way 
to  open  Theodore  Francis  Green's  99th 
year. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
With  the  expression  of  those  fine  senti- 
ments, I  think  we  can  conclude  by  say- 
ing to  Theodore  Francis  Green,  "ad  mul- 
tos  annos." 

NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  SAFEGUARDS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Jack  Rosen 
of  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  be  permitted  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  the  discussion 
of  my  remarks  in  connection  with  nu- 
clear test  ban  safeguards. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  2  years 
have  passed  since  the  debate  in  this 
Chamber  on  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  That  treaty  received  the  over- 
whelming consent  of  this  body.  In  con- 
sidering the  treaty,  three  committees 
met  in  combined  session  for  many  days  of 
hearings.  Those  committees  were  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
the  Senate  membership  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  held  special  hearings. 

During  the  course  of  those  lengthy 
hearings,  the  Chairman  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  testi- 
fied.  These  five  eminent  military  leaders 


of  our  armed  services  supported  the 
limited  test  ban  treaty,  but  in  doing  so 
they  set  forth  to  the  Senate  the  need  for 
establishing  safeguards  for  our  security 
which  would  make  possible  our  consent 
to  this  treaty. 

Those  four  safeguards  which  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommended  and 
which  President  Kennedy  endorsed  in  a 
letter  to  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  this  body  during  the  floor 
debate  on  the  test  ban  treaty  read  as 
follows: 

1.  The  conduct  of  comprehensive,  aggres- 
sive, and  continuing  underground  nuclear 
test  programs  designed  to  add  to  our  knowl- 
edge and  Improve  ovu-  weapons  In  all  areas 
of  significance  to  our  military  postiu-e  for 
the  future. 

2.  The  maintenance  of  modern  nuclear 
laboratory  facilities  and  programs  In  theo- 
retical and  exploratory  nuclear  technology 
which  will  attract,  retain,  and  insure  the 
continued  application  of  our  human  scien- 
tific resources  to  these  programs  on  which 
continued  progress  in  nuclear  technology 
depends. 

3.  The  maintenance  of  the  facilities  and 
resources  necessary  to  Institute  promptly 
nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere  should  they 
be  deemed  essential  to  our  national  security 
or  should  the  treaty  or  any  of  Its  terms  be 
abrogated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

4.  The  Improvement  of  our  capability, 
within  feasible  and  practical  limits,  to 
monitor  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  to  detect 
violations,  and  to  maintain  our  knowledge 
of  Sino-Soviet  nuclear  activity,  capabilities, 
and  achievements. 

The  Senate  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  have  followed  the  imple- 
mentation of  those  safeguards  very 
closely  during  the  past  2  years.  Each  of 
these  committees  has  followed  the  safe- 
guards in  hearings  on  authorizing  leg- 
islation and  in  special  hearings.  Re- 
cently, in  3  days  of  hearings,  I  chaired 
combined  meetings  of  the  Senate  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Nuclear  Safeguards 
and  the  Military  Applications  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  looking  into  the  current  status 
of  the  four  safeguards. 

Mr.  President,  I  mention  that  the 
members  of  the  Nuclear  Safeguards  Sub- 
committee, comprised  of  myself  as  chair- 
man, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith],  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]. 
From  the  Military  Applications  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  we  were  fortunate  to  have  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Atomic  Energy,  Representative  HoLi- 
FiELD,  and  Representative  Hosmer.  Rep- 
resentative Bates,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore],  past  chairman  and  current 
vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

In  addition,  we  were  ably  assisted  by 
the  presence  of  Col.  Glenn  Smith,  re- 
tired, from  the  staff  of  the  Preparedness 
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Subcommittee,  and  Jack  Rosen  from  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  as  well  as  the  executive  director 
of  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  Mr.  John  Conway. 

We  are  all  aware  that  in  the  Senate, 
without  the  able  assistance  of  profes- 
sional staff  people,  we  could  not  do  our 
committee  or  Senate  work  properly. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  such  a 
high  degree  of  professionalism  in  the 
presence  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  I 
have  just  referred. 

Mr.  President,  I  especially  compliment 
and  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Symington  1 .  who  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  the  preparation  for  the 
hearings  and  in  connection  with  the 
hearings  as  well. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maine  ( Mrs.  Smith  1 , 
who  attended  all  our  sessions  and  was 
most  diligent  and  provocative  in  her  in- 
terrogation, and  who  followed  all  the 
proceedings  very  closely. 

Likewi.'=e  the  junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi IMr.  STENNisi,  who  served  as  an 
ex-officio  member,  was  of  great  assist- 
ance in  connection  with  the  well-detailed 
hearines  that  we  held. 

I  also  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
other  members  of  the  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee who  were  able  to  attend  and 
participate  in  the  hearings,  as  well  as 
the  other  members  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  President,  we  heard  testimony 
from  the  directors  of  our  nuclear  weap- 
ons laboratories,  from  one  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commissioners,  from  represent- 
atives of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
from  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency.  Much  of  what  we  heard 
was  sensitive  information  relating  vitally 
to  our  national  security  which  cannot  be 
disclosed  in  an  unclassified  manner,  but 
I  do  believe  that  I  can  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  an  unclassified  way  a  summary 
sketch  of  the  conclusions  that  I  drew 
from  sitting  through  those  hearings, 
conclusions  which  I  believe  are  shared 
by  my  colleagues  from  both  committees 
who  participated  in  these  meetings. 

First.  I  can  report  to  the  Senate  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  ably  as- 
sisted by  the  Department  of  Defense,  has 
indeed  been  carrying  out  during  these 
past  2  years  a  comprehensive,  aggressive, 
and  continuing  underground  nuclear  test 
program.  The  AEC  has  announced  the 
conduct  of  62  underground  tests  since  the 
test  ban  treaty  was  signed.  Most  of  these 
have  been  weaF>ons  research  or  develop- 
ment tests,  some  have  been  Department 
of  Defense  weapons  effects  tests,  others 
have  been  tests  for  Plowshare — a  pro- 
gram to  develop  nuclear  explosives  for 
peaceful  purposes.  Two  tests  have  been 
carried  out  in  this  period  for  the  purpose 
of  research  on  seismic  detection  of  un- 
derground nuclear  explosions. 

Significant  information  has  been  de- 
veloped from  these  underground  nuclear 
exDlosions.  Information  of  great  Im- 
portance to  our  national  security  and 
to  the  development  of  p€acef\il  nuclear 
explosive  technology  has  been  acquired. 

The  second  safeguard  concerns  the 
maintenance  of  modem  laboratory  fa- 
cilities and  programs  in  nuclear  tech- 


nology. From  the  testimony  received 
by  the  two  committees  on  August  16  and 
17  of  this  year,  I  can  report  to  you  that 
our  weapons  laboratories  have  been  ad- 
equately supported  in  these  past  2  years 
by  both  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch.  It  was  also  made  clear  to  us, 
however,  by  our  weapons  laboratory  di- 
rectors that  the  viability  and  vigor  of  our 
nuclear  weapons  laboratories  depends 
upon  the  underground  test  programs. 
Without  the  opportunity  to  carry  out 
the  necessary  experiments,  the  weajwns 
development  program  would  soon  stag- 
nate and  our  scientists  would  look  else- 
where for  challenges  to  their  intellects. 
Speculation  and  even  careful  theoretical 
studies  must  be  subject  to  experimental 
verification  if  the  results  are  to  be  mean- 
ingful and  productive.  Our  laboratories 
are  carrying  out  fruitful  and  meaningful 
programs  involving  experiments  with  so- 
phisticated research  instruments  and.  as 
necessary,  with  nuclear  explosives  with- 
in the  terms  of  the  limited  test  ban 
treaty. 

Safeguard  No.  3  relates  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  facilities  and  resources  neces- 
sary to  institute  promptly  nuclear  tests 
in  the  atmosphere  should  the  treaty  be 
abrogated  or  should  the  supreme  inter- 
ests of  our  country  require  this.  Possible 
example :  Extraordinary  developments 
by  the  Chinese  Communists.  The  AEC 
and  Department  of  Defense  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  us  testified  that  the 
readiness  achieved  and  being  maintained 
is  adequate  to  our  needs.  Some  of  our 
members  have  a  concern,  however,  that 
a  time  of  abrogation  of  the  treaty  will  be 
a  critical  time  and  therefore  our  readi- 
ness to  carry  out  significant  weapons 
tests  of  great  import  should  be  an  almost 
instant  readiness.  While  we  are  much 
better  prepared  today  than  we  were  in 
1961  when  the  Soviets  resumed  atmos- 
pheric testing  and  while  instant  readi- 
ness is  impossible,  we  are  not  in  my  opin- 
ion as  ready  as  we  should  be  for  the  cir- 
cumstance of  an  abrogation  of  the  treaty 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Here  again  I  would 
like  to  point  up  the  close  relationship  be- 
t'.veen  our  readiness  to  resume  significant 
atmospheric  tests  and  the  continuance  of 
an  aggressive,  comprehensive  under- 
ground test  program.  Without  continued 
underground  tests  our  readiness  program 
would  be  essentially  a  sterile  program. 

The  fourth  safeguard  is  the  safeguard 
of  monitoring  the  terms  of  the  limited 
test  ban  treaty  and  maintaining  our 
knowledge  of  Sino-Soviet  nuclear  activ- 
ity. Piom  the  evidence  available  to  our 
committees  I  feel  that  the  limited  test 
ban  treaty  is  being  monitored  well.  We 
have,  as  you  know,  had  satellites  instru- 
mented for  the  detection  of  high  altitude 
events,  and  instruments  for  the  detection 
of  atmospheric  events  are  emplaced 
around  the  world.  Members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  soon  after 
the  signing  of  the  test  ban  treaty  traveled 
around  the  world  to  inspect  our  detection 
capabilities  and  to  determine  at  first 
hand  what  improvements  were  needed. 
In  the  past  2  years  improvements  have 
been  made  in  our  capability  to  monitor 
the  limited  test  ban  treaty. 

Research  has  also  been  going  on  with 
regard  to  detecting  and  identifying  un- 
derground nuclear  explosions  which  are 


now  legal  under  the  test  ban  treaty  but 
would  be  illegal  under  a  comprehensive 
or  a  total  test  ban  treaty.  Progress  is 
being  made  through  the  construction  of 
large  seismic  arrays  and  the  use  of  com- 
puters to  improve  our  capability  of  de- 
tecting seismic  shocks  and  of  identifying 
natural  earthquakes.  However,  as  we 
lower  the  seismic  detection  threshold  we 
detect  many  more  seismic  events.  In 
fact,  one  school  of  thought  is  concerned 
that  as  we  lower  the  detection  thresh- 
old we  might  complicate  the  task  of 
identifying  the  cause  of  the  seismic  event. 
Construction  and  emplacement  of  these 
improved  detection  equipments  is  under- 
way, and  it  is  much  too  early  to  make  a 
reliable  judgment  on  the  successes  of 
these  techniques.  If  we  can  increase  the 
percentage  of  identification  ol  natural 
earthquakes,  this  will  reduce  the  number 
of  events  that  are  in  the  uncertain  cate- 
gory— that  is,  events  that  are  uncertain 
as  to  whether  they  are  natural  earth- 
quakes or  produced  by  underground  ex- 
plosions. If  they  are  suspected  as  under- 
ground explosions  we  must  have  some 
means  of  determining  if  they  were  from 
a  conventional,  that  is  high  explosive, 
source  or  from  a  nuclear  explosion.  No 
method  has  been  suggested  to  us  for 
identifying  underground  nuclear  explo- 
sions by  their  seismic  signals.  Positive 
identification  of  underground  nuclear 
explosions  depends  upon  the  collecting 
of  some  kind  of  radioactive  debris  either 
because  the  test  has  vented  to  the  atmos- 
phere or  we  have  dug  down  at  the  site 
of  the  test  and  discovered  such  debris. 
Now  there  may  be  several  reasons  for  be- 
ing suspicious  that  a  given  seismic  signal 
is  manmade  and  not  natural,  but  being 
suspicious  is  not  synonymous  with  the 
verification  of  that  suspicion. 

I  might  add  at  this  point,  while  all 
the  members  of  the  two  committees  at- 
tending the  hearings  were  quite  im- 
pressed with  the  research  going  forward 
in  the  seismic  detection  field,  several 
members  were  concerned  that  a  similar 
active  and  priority  research  program  is 
not  moving  nearly  so  fast  in  studying 
the  art  of  decoupling,  muffling,  or  con- 
cealing underground  nuclear  tests.  Some 
work  has  been  done  along  this  line  but 
the  effort  has  been  very  limited  and  sev- 
eral members  expressed  their  concern 
that  we  are  undertaking  negotiations 
which  could  lead  to  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  without  being  sufficiently  informed 
about  the  techniques  that  could  be  em- 
ployed to  circumvent  the  terms  of  such  a 
treaty.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth 
emphasizing  that  the  art  of  concealment 
of  nuclear  tests,  when  it  is  pursued,  goes 
forward,  in  my  opinion,  faster  than  the 
art  of  detection. 

This  point  I  wish  to  emphasize,  be- 
cause it  was  confirmed  by  the  distin- 
giiished  scientists  who  were  present  at 
our  hearings. 

I  should  also  point  out  that,  if  an 
underground  nuclear  explosion  is  small 
enough,  it  will  escape  detection,  even  by 
the  improved  detection  system.  Methods 
of  making  relatively  large  underground 
nuclear  explosions  look  seismically  like 
small  explosions  are  also  possible.  I  for 
one  do  not  believe  that  "what  we  do  not 
know  cannot  hurt  us."  In  fact,  the  op- 
posite is  true.    Knowledge  gained  from 
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even  small  underground  nuclear  explo- 
sions is  important  and  we  can  never  say 
that  such  knowledge  may  not  be  crucial. 
Remember  that  we  do  not  know  how  to 
identify  underground  nuclear  explosions 
from  a  distance  and.  if  they  are  small  or 
decoupled,  we  do  not  even  detect  them. 
For  a  long  time  the  Soviets  were  claim- 
ing all  underground  nuclear  explosions 
are  detectable   and   on-site  inspections 
are  unnecessary.     Similar   to  the  Nazi 
propaganda  policy  before  World  War  11 
they  apparently  believe  if  you  tell  a  lie 
enough  times  people  will  eventually  be- 
lieve it.    Unfortunately,  such  statements 
have  been  repeated  often  enough  and 
apparently  convinced  some  of  our  allies 
and  many  of  the  so-called  neutral  na- 
tions that  this  is  so.    It  is  interesting, 
therefore,  to  note  that  according  to  the 
London  Economist  Issue  of  August  21-27, 
this  year,  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the 
Geneva  Disarmament  Conference.  Sem- 
yon  Tsarapkin,  admitted  on  August  11, 
that  Russia's   seismologists  cannot  tell 
whether  all  subterranean  events  are  nu- 
clear explosions  or  not.     Tsarapkin  did 
not  go  on  to  admit  or  talk  about  the 
necessity  of  on-site  inspections  to  moni- 
tor a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty. 

Recently  at  the  Ganeva  Disarmament 
Conference   a   comprehensive    test   ban 
treaty  was  discussed.    I  can  tell  you  now. 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  we 
do  not  know  how  to  monitor  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty  so  that  we  will 
be  .able  to  adequately  verify  the  terms  of 
su:h  a  treaty  withoirt  on-site  inspections 
W;th  respect  to  the  limited  test  ban 
t.T.- tv.  I  feel  that  that  treaty  has  worked 
to  our  benefit  and  the  free  world's  benefit 
due  in  a  major  way  to  the  proposal  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  the  four  safe- 
guards,  and   because   those   four   safe- 
guards are  being  implemented.    I  might 
mention,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  consider  that  the  progress 
vhich  has  been  made  is  satisfactory  In 
meeting   the  requirements  of  the   four 
."^feguards  to  which  I  have  referred  in  my 
remarks.     A    comprehensive    test    ban 
would  destroy  three  of  those  safeguards 
and  without  adequate  means  of  verifica- 
tion, including  on-site  inspections,  v.ould 
make  a  mockery  of  the  fourth  safeguard 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator   define   the   term    'comorehen- 
si\e"? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  the  Senator  will  de- 
fer for  a  moment.  I  shall  be  through  with 
mv  prepared  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  cannot  rest 
on  what  it  has  done.  Programs  must  be 
implemented  by  the  administration,  and 
the  Congress  must  from  time  to  time 
check  into  that  implementation.  Our 
combined  committees  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  expect  the 
nqffs  of  the  committees  to  keep  in  con- 
stant touch  with  the  implementation  of 
th?  safe?TU2rds  and  the  comm:ttee  chair- 
men and  the  members  intend  to  hold  re- 
view hearings  on  these  safeguards  at 
least  once  each  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  vield^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
.ToNTOYA  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio? 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  recollection  is 
that  when  the  limited  test  ban  treaty 
was  adopted  the  ban  was  imposed  upon 
tests  except  those  committed  under- 
ground and  provided  that  when  com- 
mitted underground  they  did  not  diffuse 
radioactive  debris  upon  the  lands  of  ad- 
joining nations  and  in  the  air.  Having 
in  mind  the  limited  test  ban  treaty,  what 
othsr  inclusions  would  there  be  in  ban- 
ning tests  in  the  comprehensive  ban? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  amplify  for  a 
moment  on  what  is  prohibited.  Under 
the  test  ban  treaty,  atmospheric  testing 
is  prohibited;  outer  space  testing  is  pro- 
hibited; and  underwater  testing  is  also 
prohibited.  This  leaves  only  testing 
underground.  Therefore,  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  would  cover  the  last  area, 
which  is  underground  testing,  so  as  to 
prohibit  all  nuclear  weapons  testing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  stated 
that  if  a  comprehensive  test  ban  was 
agreed  upon,  three  of  the  safeguards 
which  he  identified  would  be  eliminated. 
Would  the  Senator  elaborate  on  that 
item? 

Mr.  JACKSON.     The  first  safeguard 
which  would  be  eliminated  would  be  the 
ability  to  conduct  underground  tests  and 
second  our  ability  to  maintain  adequate, 
modern,  and  effective  laboratories.    I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  question  that  if 
scientists  are  not  given  the  opportunity 
to  test,  the  weapons  laboratories  v.ill  go 
down  to  zero.    The  whole  basis  of  science 
involves  experimentation  and,  therefore, 
we  would  be  cutting  off  our  ability  to 
move    forward,    and    to    maintain    our 
security  through  scientific  achievement. 
In  recent  times,  our  security  has  been 
based  primarily  upon  the  ability  to  mar- 
shal the  resources  of  science  and  tech- 
nology and  to  use  those  resources  in  order 
to  advance  the  security  of  our  Nation 
and  other  free  nations.    If  we  had  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  I  am  sure  that 
the  ability  to  maintain  a  modern  nuclear 
capability  and  to  maintain  adequate  per- 
sonnel in  our  laboratories  would  come  to 
an  end. 

As  I  said  before,  it  would  eliminate 
our  ability  to  carry  out  a  vigorous  un- 
derground testing  program.  At  the 
present  time  I  can  report  to  the  Senate 
that  we  are  actually  doing  much  better 
underground  in  our  testing  than  we  had 
anticipated. 

We  are  making  good  progress  in  main- 
taining a  modern,  up-to-date  nuclear 
arsenal.  With  the  denial  of  testing  we 
would  lose  that  opportunity,  and  lastly, 
we  would  not  be  able  to  do  the  job  of 
monitoring  effectively  a  test  ban  which 
is  comprehensive  if  it  did  not  provide 
for  adequate  on-site  inspections. 

We  simply  cannot,  with  the  scientific 
information  available  to  us.  undertake 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  which 
would  ban  underground  testing  without 
on-site  inspection. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
elaborate  upon  his  statement 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  also,  of  course, 
should  mention  that  our  ability  to  main- 
tain a  state  of  readiness  to  test  in  the 
atmosphere  would  be  lost,  because  in  time 


the  laboratories  would  disintegrate  and 
we  would  not  have  the  capability,  in  the 
event  of  a  surprise  move — such  as  oc- 
curred in  1961  by  the  Soviets— to  resume 
testing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  made 
the  statement  that  experience  has  dem- 
onstrated that  the  claims  made  by  Soviet 
Russia  that  scientific  instruments  were 
available  which  would  record  with  clar- 
ity and  certainty  whether  a  seismic 
tremor  was  produced  by  natural  causes 
or  by  an  atomic  explosion  has  been  dem- 
onstrated to  be    unsound  and  untrue. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Soviet  statement 
is  false.    While  we  can  detect  seismic 

disturbances 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes. 
Mr.  JACKSON.    We  cannot  identify 
them  as  underground  nuclear  tests  short 
of  on-site  inspections. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  lady  from  Maine,  who 
has  worked  so  helpfully  and  so  ably  in 
connection  with  the  hearings. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  for  the  excellent  leadership 
that  he  has  given  as  chairman  of  our 
watchdog  group  on  the  test  ban  safe- 
guards. I  share  the  concern  that  he  has 
expressed  for  the  need  to  do  more  with 
respect  to  certain  safeguards.  I  share 
his  views  with  respect  to  the  grave 
dangers  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty  at  this  time  unless  there  are  iron- 
clad on-site  inspection  safeguards  estab- 
lished. Apparently  Russia  will  not 
agree  to  on-site  inspection. 

Since  the  ratification  of  the  test  ban 
treaty,  there  has  been  the  very  grave  de- 
velopment of  Red  China  joining  the  nu- 
clear power  club  with  her  nuclear  capa- 
bility having  been  indicated  in  the  nu- 
clear explosions  that  she  has  achieved. 
Inasmuch  as  Red  China  is  not  a  party  to 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  she  is  not 
restrained  with  respect  to  making  open 
air  nuclear  tests  as  are  the  parlies  to  the 
treaty.  It  is  further  clear  that  Red 
China  would  not  only  refuse  on-site  in- 
spection as  has  Russia  but  that  Red 
China  v.'ill  continue  to  be  a  growing 
threat  in  the  development  of  nuclear 
power  without  the  restraint  of  a  test  ban 
treaty. 

Under  present  conditions  the  only 
question  is  one  of  time  as  to  when  Red 
China  attains  a  degree  of  nuclear  capa- 
bility as  to  threaten  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  which  Red  China  has 
vowed  to  destroy.  Thus,  time  is  working 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  our  country  must  be  prepared 
to  resume  testing  as  soon  as  possible  in 
the  event  of  abrogation  of  the  test  ban 
treaty  by  Russia  or  any  of  the  other 
parties  to  the  treaty. 

While  progress  has  been  made  on  this 
safeguard.  I  agree  with  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  Washington  that  we  need 
to  do  more  and  in  a  real  sense  of  urgency. 
Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  wish  to 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for  his 
generous  remarks  with  respect  to  me  per- 
sonally. It  has  been  a  privilege  to  serve 
with  him  as  chairman. 

Mr.  JACKSON.     Mr.  President,  I  deep- 
ly appreciate  the  thoughtful  remarks  of 
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the  Senator  from  Maine.  She  has  taken 
a  keen  interest  throughout  the  hearings, 
and  prior  to  the  hearings,  in  this  im- 
portant problem  of  nuclear  test  ban  safe- 
guards. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  especially  to 
highly  commend  the  membership  of  this 
subcommittee  of  our  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee for  the  very  fine  and  outstand- 
ing work  which  they  have  done  this  year 
in  a  highly  important  but  very  difficult 
field;  namely,  an  overlook  of  the  four 
safeguards  that  were  definitely  adopted 
by  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  dur- 
ing the  hearings  in  1963  on  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  was  the  author  of  that  reso- 
lution providing  for  those  safeguards. 
Tins  subcommittee  of  our  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  a  continuing  sur- 
veillance over  this  safeguard  program. 

This  is  a  highly  technical  field.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  field.  But  the  Senator  from 
Washington  is  unusually  well  qualified  in 
this  field  and  has  done  an  excellent  job. 
The  work  of  this  subcommittee  is  of  un- 
questioned value  to  the  entire  Nation. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  asking  these  three 
Members,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mrs.  Smith  T,  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington  1,  to  serve  on 
that  subcommittee  and  later  appointing 
them.  They  have  done  an  unusual  piece 
of  high  quality  work.  They  have  been 
diligent  and  conscientious,  and  have 
made  a  report  of  value  and  significance, 
of  value  to  every  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, particularly  in  the  field  of  the 
military,  in  the  field  of  the  Department  of 
State,  in  the  field  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  others. 

I  take  great  pride  in  their  achieve- 
ment and  the  report  they  have  filed,  and 
wish  personally  to  thank  them.  I  am 
sure  I  speak  for  the  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  for  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
I  look  forward  to  their  further  activities 
in  this  highly  important  field.  We  can 
all  rest  assured  that  the  legislative  de- 
partment, the  Congress,  is  well  repre- 
sented in  this  field  of  legislative  overlook 
and  that  the  work  is  in  competent  and 
dedicated  hands. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  know  I  speak  for 
the  members  of  our  special  subcommit- 
tee in  expressing  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis],  ou^  appreciation 
for  the  support  he  has  given  us.  The  fact 
that  the  staff  was  able  to  provide  its  best 
professional  talents  is  in  no  small  meas- 
ure responsible  for  whatever  work  we 
were  able  to  do.  We  are  deeply  indebt- 
ed to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Stennis. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  would  like  to  join  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, chairman  of  our  special  subcom- 
mittee, in  expressing  appreciation  and 


thanks  to  the  very  able  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Preparedness,  Mr. 
Stennis.  It  has  been  a  very  great  priv- 
ilege to  serve  under  the  leadership  such 
as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  given 
us.  I  want  to  personally  express  my 
thanks  to  him.  I  also  want  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri for  his  outstanding  work  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  watchdog  committee  on  the 
test  ban  safeguards.  He  has  made  a 
great  contribution  to  his  country  in  these 
endeavors. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
now  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri,  who  spent  much  time  in  prep- 
aration for  the  hearings,  and  who  made 
valuable  contributions  to  this  work. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Militaiy  Preparedness  Subcommittee, 
Mr.  Stennis.  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith], 
about  the  outstanding  work  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  has 
done  with  respect  to  this  matter. 

It  could  well  be — and  I  believe  it  prob- 
ably is — the  most  important  subject  the 
free  world  has  to  face  today. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Nuclear  Safeguards, 
with  the  able  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis]  and  the  able  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  we  now  have  a 
factual  statement  about  this  problem 
which  may  be  somewhat  overdue,  be- 
cause so  many  people  who  talk  on  the 
subject  do  not  go  into  the  details  as  has 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  his  committee  in  this  inves- 
tigation. 

As  the  Senate  remembers,  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  did  not  ap- 
prove the  test  ban  treaty.  However,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Jackson  1  and  I  voted  for  it  and  at 
that  time  discussed  it  at  great  length. 

What  particularly  appeals  to  me  about 
this  statement  is  that,  first,  he  does  not 
express  complete  satisfaction  with  re- 
spect to  the  maintenance  of  facilities 
and  resources  which  are  vital;  and,  sec- 
ondly, he  points  out  in  clear  fashion  the 
dangers  of  any  comprehensive  treaty 
without  adequate  on-site  inspection. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  is  supported  in 
that  position  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maine,  who  has  also  worked 
hard  to  obtain  the  facts  in  this  field. 

I  was  one  of  the  Senators  appointed 
to  go  to  Geneva  to  observe  but  because  of 
the  sharpness  of  the  denial  of  any  inter- 
est in  the  proposed  treaty  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  delegate,  Mr.  Tsarapkin,  the 
meeting  recessed. 

I  again  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Washington  for  this  report.  It  is  a 
major  contribution  to  the  future  security 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  conclude  by  saying  that  it 
Is  the  intention  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Nuclear  Safeguards  and  the 
Military  Applications  Subcommittee  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
to  submit  a  classified  report  to  the  ex- 
ecutive department,  going  into  greater 


detail  and  giving  classified  information 
which  we  could  not  do  in  this  discussion 
on  the  floor.  I  give  assurance  that  we 
shall  do  everything  we  can.  In  a  non- 
partisan way,  to  fulfill  a  commitment — 
it  was  a  covenant — between  the  Senate 
and  the  executive  branch  on  the  four 
safeguards  mentioned.  If  we  maintain 
those  four  safeguards  conscientiously 
and  with  great  diligence,  I  have  no  doubt 
about  our  ability  to  maintain  our  own 
defense  posture  and  to  deter  thermo- 
nuclear war. 


BREAKFAST    GROUP    REMARKS    OF 
SENATOR  FANNIN 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  morning  of  this  week  our 
esteemed  friend,  Senator  Paul  J.  Fan- 
nin, of  Arizona,  made  some  remarks  to 
a  breakfast  group  meeting  of  Senators 
here  in  the  Capitol.  He  summed  up  in 
a  few  minutes  much  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
ages  as  well  as  some  of  his  own  wis- 
dom. He  also  gave  clear  and  necessary 
guidelines  of  conduct  for  our  future  if 
we  successfully  maintain  self-govern- 
ment and  individual  freedom.  I  con- 
sider the  Senator's  remarks  highly 
valuable,  constructive,  and  timely  as  did 
all  who  heard  him. 

I  commend  Senator  Fannin,  and  also 
commend  the  reading  of  this  wonderful 
address  to  each  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  and  to  citizens  through- 
out the  Nation.  In  order  that  it  may 
have  wide  publication,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  remarks  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Senator  Paul  J.  Fannin,  Senate 
Breakfast  Group,  September  29.  1965 
More  than  50  years  ago,  a  famous  British 
jurist,  Lord  Moulton,  made  some  observa- 
tions on  law  and  manners  which  I  submit 
are  still  valid  and  worthy  of  our  serious 
consideration  today.  In  his  article  he  out- 
lined what  he  called  the  three  great  do- 
mains of  human  action.  First  was  the  do- 
main of  positive  law  which  prescribes  our 
actions  and  which  must  be  obeyed. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  he  put 
the  domain  of  free  choice,  which  includes 
all  those  acts  we  claim  a  right  to  perform 
In  complete  freedom.  But  in  between  these 
two  domains,  he  said  there  is  another  large 
and  Important  area  ruled  neither  by  posi- 
tive  law  nor  absolute  freedom. 

He  called  this  vital  middle  ground  the 
domain  of  the  unenforceable.  How  large 
this  area  is  depends  upon  the  extent  to 
which  a  nation  trusts  its  citizens  and  the 
way  they  behave  in  response  to  that  trust. 
Lord  Moulton  concluded  that  In  the  final 
analysis — and  at  this  point  I  quote  him 
exactly:  "The  true  measure  of  a  nation's 
greatness  is  the  extent  to  which  the  indi- 
viduals composing  the  nation  can  be  trusted 
to  obey  self-imposed  law." 

If  we  apply  Lord  Moulton's  standard  of 
greatness  to  the  United  States  of  America 
today,  how  do  we  measure  up?  This  Is  a 
sobering  question  for  which  there  is  no 
easy  answer.  But  it  is  a  question  all  Amer- 
icans should  be  asking  themselves  today. 
At  this  moment  in  history.  I  am  concerned 
that  our  country  is  not  measuring  up  to 
greatness  in  all  of  the  ways  that  it  can  and 
should.  The  annual  FBI  reports  have  been 
indicating  an  alarming  Increase  In  crime  for 
a  long  time.  But  it  has  taken  a  savage  ex- 
plosion of  mob  violence  In  Los  Angeles  to 
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shock  us  Into  recognizing  that  crime  has 
become  the  number  one  domestic  issue  con- 
fronting our  Nation.  Since  the  riots  I'm  sure 
all  of  us  have  formed  some  personal  opinions 
on  the  subject.  The  public  dialog  of  con- 
demnation and  explanation  continues — and 
this  is  as  it  should  be  in  a  free  society. 

Seldom  In  our  history  has  a  thorough, 
searching  national  discussion  been  more  In 
order.  In  one  of  our  own  recent  meetings — 
incidentally  I  count  these  meetings  among 
the  most  rewarding  associations  of  my  brief 
Senate  experience — we  enjoyed  a  fine  talk 
on  some  aspects  of  this  problem  by  Senator 
Wallace  Bennett. 

More  recently  in  a  talk  on  the  floor,  our 
colleague.  Senator  Robert  Byrd.  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, put  the  Los  Angeles  riot  In  proper 
perspective  as  another  horrible  example  of 
the  overall  weakening  state  of  law  and  order 
in  the  land. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  Ignore  the  un- 
mistakable evidence  that  a  moral  cancer  is 
spreading  in  our  society.  Including  the  re- 
cent additions  of  mass  murder  and  destruc- 
tion, our  crime  rate  now  represents  a  serious 
threat  to  the  basic  codes  of  human  behavior 
which  most  Americans  have  long  taken  for 
granted.  Because  we  have  been  entrusted 
with  public  responsibility  at  a  high  level,  it 
is  especially  incumbent  upon  us  to  defend 
these  codes  and  reinforce  them  by  all  pos- 
sible means. 

A  vital  flrst  step  in  preparing  this  defense 
is  suggested  by  a  phrase  In  the  constitution 
of  my  State  of  Arizona  which  I  want  to  share 
with  you.  Section  1  of  article  2  reads  as 
follows: 

"A  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental 
principles  is  essential  to  the  security  of  In- 
dividual rights  and  the  perpetuity  of  free 
government." 

In  another  troubled  age.  600  years  before 
Christ,  we  were  admonished  In  much  the 
same  language  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  when 
he  said:  "Stand  ye  In  the  old  ways,  and  see 
and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  Is  the  good 
way.  and  walk  therein." 

Surely  no  further  warnings  should  be 
needed  to  convince  us  that  we  have  strayed 
from  the  proven  good  way  of  the  past,  and 
that  we  have  been  neglecting  our  fundamen- 
tal principles.  All  of  us  know  that  among 
these  fundamental  principles  is  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  one's  own  conduct  and  ac- 
tions. Behind  this  principle  Is  the  combined 
weight  and  experience  of  our  Judeo-Christlan 
heritage. 

Like  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  before 
us,  we  have  been  taught  a  morality  which 
places  a  distinct  obligation  upon  each  in- 
dividual in  our  society.  We  have  built  our 
society  on  the  firm  belief  that  the  Creator 
endowed  each  of  us  with  certain  Inalienable 
rights.  And  because  of  our  belief  in  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  the  individual,  we  have 
constructed  a  framework  of  constitutional 
law  to  protect  and  enforce  the  rights  of  each 
citizen. 

Implicit  In  both  our  spiritual  and  govern- 
mental life  has  always  been  the  concept  of 
responsibility  accompansrlng  privilege.  For 
every  right  there  is  a  corresponding  duty. 

Referring  to  Lord  Moulton's  categories  of 
human  action,  our  Founding  Fathers  delib- 
erately expanded  the  realm  of  free  choice  be- 
yond anything  ever  attempted  before. 

In  all  of  their  recorded  statements  or 
published  writings,  so  far  as  I  can  determine, 
there  is  nothing  to  Indicate  they  ever  gave 
any  credence  to  the  idea  that  civil  responsi- 
bility was  a  collective  matter.  To  them  It 
was  highly  personal  and  Individual— and 
they  had  supreme  confidence  In  the  ab'.llty 
of  a  free  republic,  conceived  In  liberty 
and  dedicated  to  human  welfare,  to  grow 
and  prosper  under  this  concept.  In  short 
they  were  convinced  that  it  is  the  individual 
Who  makes  society,  and  not  society  the 
Individual. 

Contrast  that  with  the  modern  doctrine 
expressed  by  sociologists  and.  unfortunately. 
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even  some  public  officials,  that  society  is 
somehow  responsible  for  the  criminal  acts 
of  a  few  Individuals.  For  example,  how 
often  have  you  heard  well-meaning  people 
say  that  "society  is  really  to  blame  lor 
juvenile  delinquency"? 

Or  consider  the  rash  of  statements  In  the 
wake  of  the  terrible  riots  in  Los  Angeles. 
Prom  spokesmen  prominent  in  government, 
religion,  and  the  civil  rights  movement  we 
heard  Incredible  assertions  that  all  of  us 
must  share  some  of  the  guilt  of  those  who 
killed,  burned,  and  looted. 

This  absurd  notion  should  have  no  place 
in  American  thought.  The  fact  that  it  has 
been  accepted  by  so  many  otherwise  Intelli- 
gent people  is  a  graphic  Illustration  of  how 
far  we  have  deviated  from  oxu  original 
principles. 

Those  who  assembled  at  Philadelphia  to 
write  the  Constitution  would  have  rejected 
this  kind  of  thinking.  They  believed— as 
we  still  do — that  man  does  have  the  inherent 
capacity  to  govern  himself.  If  he  Is  en- 
couraged and  trained  to  do  so. 

Thus  our  Constitution  and  laws  Impose 
the  mlnimvmi  possible  amount  of  restraint 
upon  the  Individual  in  the  exercise  of  his 
freedom. 

Again  In  Lord  Moulton's  terms,  our 
system  places  a  tremendous  degree  of  tnist 
In  the  Individual  citizen  to  obey  self-im- 
posed law.  And  by  that  standard  of  meas- 
lu-ement.  we  did  indeed  achieve  greatness 
as  a  nation.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
founders  of  our  Republic  knew  very  well  that 
unrestricted  democracy  would  degenerate 
Into  anarchy.  Just  as  unbridled  license  will 
destroy  the  Individual.  James  Madison  and 
Alexander  Hamilton,  two  of  the  authentic 
geniuses  of  the  Convention,  argued  this 
point  with  eloquence  and  determination.  It 
was  Hamilton  who  declared,  and  I  quote: 

"Give  all  power  to  the  many,  and  they 
will  oppress  the  few.  Give  all  power  to  the 
few,  they  will  oppress  the  many.  Both, 
therefore,  ought  to  have  the  power  that  each 
may  defend  itself  against  the  other.  •  •  • 
We  are  forming  a  republican  government. 
Real  liberty  is  never  found  In  despotism  or 
the  extremes  of  democracy.  If  we  incline  too 
much  to  democracy,  we  shall  soon  shoot  Into 
monarchy." 

The  Inspired  result  was  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  defined  and  guaranteed  Indi- 
vidual rights  but  also  demanded  of  each  citi- 
zen that  he  respect  the  rights  of  others.  This 
duty  of  the  individual  citizen,  under  our 
system  of  constitutional  government,  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  spiritual  com- 
mands of  the  Christian  faith,  because  It  Is 
derived  directly  from  them. 

When  we  say  that  every  American  should 
respect  the  rights  of  others,  whether  it  be 
their  person  or  property,  Isn't  this  just  an- 
other practical  way  of  following  the  Golden 
Rule  of  Christ?  We  were  told  by  Christ  that 
all  laws  rested  upon  two  fundamental  com- 
mandments; namely,  that  we  should  love 
the  Lord  alx)ve  all  things  and  that  we  should 
also  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves. 

From  the  fine  presentation  by  Senator 
Jennings  Randolph  at  one  of  our  recent 
meetings,  you  will  recall  the  Intense  labor 
and  dedication  that  went  Into  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  our  Constitution. 
These  guidelines  were  hammered  out  by  men 
who  risked  everything  they  had  for  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  nowhere  In 
the  Constitution  Is  there  any  mention  of 
race  or  class  or  varying  degrees  of  privilege. 
Those  demagogs  who  preach  that  our  Con- 
stitution Is  obsolete  should  remember  that 
our  Nation  offers  political  privileges  and 
freedoms  uiunatched  by  any  nation  on  earth. 
Likewise,  those  who  Incite  disobedience  of 
the  law  to  gain  privileged  status — under  the 
protective  cloak  of  constitutional  rights — 
are  demonstrating  a  dangerous  Ignorance 
of  their  Nation's  history  and  purpose. 


By  now.  only  the  most  prejudiced  or  naive 
observers  would  deny  that  apostles  of  non- 
violence have  had  a  cumulative  effect  on 
public  respect  for  law  and  order.  The  ugly 
explosions  of  mob  violence  in  Los  Angeles. 
Chicago,  and  elsewhere  can  be  traced— at 
least  in  part— to  the  pernicious  doctrine  that 
a  citizen  can  be  selective  In  his  obedience 
to  law. 

One  of  our  most  acclaimed  modern  theo- 
logians. Relnhold  Niebuhr.  has  pointed  out 
that  Internal  order,  after  all,  Is  the  flrst 
necessity  of  every  society.  Logically,  it 
ranks  ahead  of  even  Justice,  for  without  or- 
der there  can  be  no  society  and  no  Justice. 

Americans  of  today  tend  to  forget  that  our 
truly  great  leaders  of  the  past  passionately 
believed  what  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Constitution  said. 

There  is  not  the  faintest  suggestion  of 
class  consciousness  or  class  action  In  the 
Constitution.  Its  only  requirement  of  those 
who  aspire  to  public  office,  for  example,  is 
an  oath  to  support  and  defend  that  Consti- 
tution.   The  results  have  been  phenomenal 

Presidents.  Senators,  and  Judges  from  mule- 
drivers  and  rallspUtters.  We  made  college 
presidents  of  men  who  worked  their  way 
through  school,  railroad  presidents  out  of 
section  hands,  bank  presidents  out  of  boys 
who  ran  errands,  and  captains  of  Industry 
from  men  who  worked  In  the  factories. 

Oddly  enough,  by  today's  standards  all  of 
these  men  would  have  been  considered  imder- 
prlvlleged.  To  the  extent  that  we  have  al- 
lowed ourselves  to  become  class  conscious, 
we  have  become  a  house  divided  by  race  and 
color,  by  capital  and  labor,  and  by  rural  and 
urban. 

In  our  preoccupation  with  current  dis- 
orders and  problems,  we  have  downgraded 
our  own  magnificent  record  of  the  past — 
a  record  of  Individual  achievement  and  na- 
tional progress  unequaled  In  history.  Our 
system  works  because  It  Is  based  on  the  rec- 
ord of  human  experience  and  because  It  Is, 
In  the  final  analysis,  rooted  strongly  In  our 
common  religious  tradition.  There  Is  noth- 
ing In  that  religious  tradition  which  holds 
that  we  can  Justify  Immoral  acts  on  material 
grounds. 

Neither  our  spiritual  nor  our  governmental 
heritage  tells  us  that  a  man  may  disobey  the 
legal  and  moral  codes  with  Impunity  If  he 
considers  himself  underprivileged  by  com- 
parison with  his  neighbors.  On  the  contrary, 
we  know  that  man  cannot  excuse  what  the 
Creator  himself  forbids.  William  Penn 
summed  it  up  very  well  when  he  warned 
that: 

"Those  people  who  will  not  be  governed  by 
God  win  be  ruled  by  tyrants." 

It  Is  an  ugly  perversion  of  our  system  to 
suggest  that  Individual  citizens  have  different 
degrees  of  responsibility  to  one  another,  and 
•to  the  Nation,  depending  upon  whether 
they  are  white,  black,  red.  yellow,  rich,  mid- 
dle class,  or  poor.  Just  as  the  Creator's  Com- 
mandments apply  equally  to  all  men.  so  do 
our  constitutional  requirements  of  responsi- 
bility apply  across  the  board  to  all  citizens. 
In  recent  times  we  have  seen  the  tragic 
consequences  of  downgrading  individual  re- 
sponsibility and  respect  for  the  system  of 
law  that  brought  the  American  people  to 
power  and  prominence.  In  the  latest  agita- 
tions can  be  seen  the  ominous  disposition  to 
substitute  a  government  of  men  and  emo- 
tions for  a  government  of  laws — and  this  Is 
surely  the  way  to  chaos. 

It  Is  particularly  disturbing  to  find  so  many 
religious  leaders  lending  the  moral  prestige 
of  their  calling  to  movements  which  can  only 
undermine  the  foundations  of  our  country. 
But  it  is  also  encouraging  to  note  that  many 
of  them  are  alert  to  the  danger  and  are 
speaking  out  with  vigor  and  courage.  One 
of  them  Is  the  rector  of  a  large  church  In  my 
home  city  of  Phoenix — the  Reverend  Paul 
Urbano — whose  sermons  and  articles  on 
contemporary    matters    have    been    widely 
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reprinted.  He  has  not  hesitated  to  denounce 
so-called  crusades  for  rights  that  degenerate 
Into  street  mobs — for  the  very  good  reason 
that  they  Imperil  other  rights  Just  as  Im- 
portant. He  concluded  one  sermon  with  the 
following  words  which  I  wish  every  citizen 
In  our  land  would  heed — and  I  quote : 

"The  way  to  Improve  a  society  Is  to  keep 
the  law  and  to  improve  the  heart.  We  must 
do  both  If  we  are  to  solve  our  dllenuna." 

And  in  a  masterful  column  earlier  this 
month  he  concluded  with  the  following  ob- 
servation I  want  to  share  with  you.  Again 
I  quote : 

"A  great  society  is  necessarily  composed  of 
great  individuals.  Nothing'else  ever  has  or 
can  make  a  great  society.  A  great  society 
has  little  if  anything  to  do  with  afHuence; 
but  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  justice  and 
the  rule  of  law  "  \ 

We  have  witnessed  to  our  sorrow  what 
happens  when  men  are  told  they  can  achieve 
desirable  goals  by  evil  method.s — especially 
when  they  are  led  to  believe  their  violence  Is 
Justified.  Even  the  ancient  pagan  thinkers 
knew  better  than  this.  Aristotle,  for  example, 
warned  more  than  2,500  years  ago  that  men 
will  not  obey  the  law  unless  they  acquire  the 
habit  of  obeying. 

The  doctrine  of  violence  to  bring  about 
change  Is  as  old  as  the  primitive  jungle.  It  Is 
an  alien  and  atheistic  doctrine  that  should 
have  no  place  In  America  thought — and  It 
must  be  repudiated.  We  will  not  deserve  or 
long  enjoy  freedom  if  we  permit  any  com- 
promise of  our  principles  on  this  issue. 

Psychiatrists  and  clergymen  may  disagree 
on  many  things,  but  on  one  point  they  are 
in  complete  agreement — and  that  is  that  men 
keep  laws  and  commandments  largely  out 
of  fear.  The  religious  man  obeys  because  he 
fears  God.  But  the  material  man  obeys  be- 
cause he  fears  the  consequences  If  he  gets 
caught.  Reason  tells  us  that  If  the  conse- 
quences are  neither  swift  nor  certain,  then 
the  fear  is  minimized. 

Something  like  this  has  been  happening  for 
a  long  time  in  our  society.  Given  enough 
time,  the  slow  erosion  of  respect  for  law 
and  order  can  destroy  America  Just  as  surely 
as  all  the  nuclear  missiles  in  the  Soviet 
arsenal. 

Modern  Historian  Arnold  Toynbee.  in  his 
monumental  study,  has  pointed  out  that 
almost  all  of  the  great  civilizations  on  earth 
have  eventually  withered  and  fallen  from 
internal  decay,  not  from  external  force.  And 
another  famous  British  historian,  Thomas 
Macaulay,  who  died  on  the  eve  of  our  Civil 
War.  wrote  the  following  prophesy: 

"Your  Republic  will  be  fearfully  plundered 
and  laid  v.aste  by  barbarians  in  the  20th 
century  as  the  Roman  Empire  was  In  the 
5th.  with  this  difference:  That  the  Huns 
and  vandals  who  ravaged  the  Roman  Empire 
came  from  without^and  your  Huns  and 
vandals  will  have  been  engendered  within 
your  own  country,  by  your  own  institutions." 

In  my  Judgment,  every  American  today  In 
any  position  of  leadership,  whatever  the  field, 
has  a  compelling  duty  to  prove  this  predic- 
tion was  wrong.  Let  It  not  be  said  of  us 
by  some  future  historian  that  we  tried  to 
establish  a  reign  ci  law  based  on  the  consent 
of  the  governed — and  that  we  faUed. 

Instead,  let  us  remember  the  counsel  of 
the  112th  Psalm,  which  tells  us  that  the  man 
who  delights  In  the  Lord's  commandments 
will  be  blessed  and  his  descendants  will  be 
mighty  in  the  land. 

And  as  we  work  together  in  this  cause,  we 
would  do  well  to  remember  the  words  of  St. 
Paul  when  he  told  Timothy  that  "The  law 
IS  good,  if  a  man  use  it  lawfully." 


PROGRESS  OF  BIRTH  CONTROL 
HEARINGS  ON  S.  1676 

Mr.       GRUENING.     Mr.       President, 
during  the  course  of  this  Congress  the 


number  of  Senate  sponsors  of  S.  1676,  my 
bill  to  coordinate  and  disseminate  birth 
control  information  upon  request  has  in- 
creased. This  is  gratifying  and.  I  be- 
lieve, indicative  of  the  growing  concern 
we  have  as  to  how  the  population  dilem- 
ma can  be  solved. 

When  S.  1676  was  introduced  on  April 
1.  joining  me  as  cosponsors  were  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  fMr.  BassI,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  YarbgroughI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]. 

Since  S.  1676  was  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing colleagues  have  requested  that 
their  names  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

They  are  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicK],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdJ,  and  to- 
day I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovERN]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1676  and  that  his  name  be  listed 
among  the  sponsors  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  thus 
far  this  session  of  the  Congress  the  Sub- 
conmiittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures 
has  held  15  public  hearings  on  S.  1676. 
The  subcommittee  has  learned  a  great 
deal  from  these  hearings  and  expects  to 
learn  much  more  as  it  makes  its  way 
along  the  population  dialog  path. 

The  hearings  have  brought  out  the 
crucial  relationship  between  the  dis- 
semination of  birth  control  information 
as  lack  of  that  information  relates  to  pov- 
erty, health,  educational  needs,  quality 
of  life,  responsible  parenthood,  broken 
homes,  national  economy,  natural  re- 
sources, crime,  and  juvenile  delinquency. 
The  hearings  have  covered  many  a.spects 
of  these  vital  problems  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Very  distinguished  witnesses  have  tes- 
tified. Others  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  be  heard  when  the  hearings  resume 
in  the  second  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

So  that  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record  may  have  a  better  idea  of  the 
scope  of  the  hearings  to  date,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
witnesses  who  have  testified  be  printed 
in  the  Record  ct  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

List  or  WriNrssES  Appearing  BEroRE  the 
Sen.\te  SuBCOMMrrTEE  ON  Foreign  Aid  Ex- 
penditttres  for  Hearings  on  8.  1676.  a 
Bill  To  Coordinate  and  Disseminate  Birth 
Control  Infor-mation 

JVm    22.     196S 

Representative  Paul  Todd.  Democrat,  of 
Michigan  (Kalamazoo) .  a  U.S.  Representative 
from  the  Third  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

Representative  Morris  K.  Udall.  Democrat, 
of  Arizona  (Tucson),  a  U.S.  Representative 
from  the  Second  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Arizona. 

Senator  Joseph  S.  Clakk.  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia),  a  U.S.  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


Senator  Frank  E.  Mo.ss.  Democrat,  of  Utah 
(Salt  Lake  City),  a  U.S.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Utah. 

Representative  D.  R.  Matthews,  Democrat, 
of  Florida  (GalnesvUle).  a  U.S.  Representa- 
tive from  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  the  State  of  Florida. 

Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborough,  Democrat, 
of  Texas  (Austin),  a  U.S.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Texas. 

JUNE    23,     1965 

Dr.  Frederick  Seltz,  Washington,  DC. 
president.   National   Academy  of  Sciences. 

Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings.  Democrat,  of 
Maryland  (Havre  de  Grace),  a  U.S.  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Representative  James  H.  Scheuer,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York  (New  York  City),  a  U.S. 
Representative  from  the  21st  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Representative  O.  C.  Fisher,  Democrat,  of 
Texas  (San  Angelo),  a  U.S.  Representative 
from  the  21st  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Texas. 

Robert  C.  Cook.  Washington,  D.C..  presi- 
dent. Population  Reference  Bureau. 

JUNE    29.     1965 

Gen.  William  H.  Draper,  Jr..  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  chairman  of  1959  Draper  Committee 
which  dealt  with  military  and  economic 
aspects  of  foreign  aid. 

Dr.  George  B.  Klstlakowsky,  Cambridge, 
Mass..  special  assistant  for  science  and  tecii- 
nology  to  former  President  Eisenhower  and 
professor  at  Harvard. 

Dr.  John  Rock,  Brookline.  Mass.,  distin- 
guished Catholic  gynecologist  and  author,  a 
major  contributor  to  the  development  of  the 
oral  contraceptive  pill. 

JULY   9,    1965 

Dr.  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo.  former  presi- 
dent of  Colombia  and  president  of  the  edi- 
torial l>oard  of  the  Latin  American  maga./ine 
Vision  and  Progreso. 

Ben  H.  Bagdikian,  Washington,  D.C..  au- 
thor of  "In  the  Midst  of  Plenty:  The  Poor  la 
America." 

JULY    21,    1965 

Hon.  Kenneth  Keating,  New  York  City,  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  Population  Crisis 
Committee,  former  Senator  from  New  York 
State. 

Hon.  John  Martin,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
State  chairman  of  the  Republican  Party  of 
Michigan,  attorney. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Avery  Tlllett.  Charlotte.  N.C.. 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women. 

George  J.  Hecht.  New  York  City,  publisher 
of  Parents'  magazine  and  chairman  of  the 
American  Parents  Committee. 

Gertrude  S.  Friedman.  PhX)..  Washington, 
DC.  representing  the  Unitarian  Universallst 
Association. 

Representative  John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Demo- 
crat of  Michigan  (Detroit) ,  a  U.S.  Representa- 
tive from  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
the  State  of  Michigan. 

JULY  28,    196S 

Hon.  Chester  Bowles.  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
India. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  3d.  New  York  City. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Population 
Council. 

Dr.  Frank  Notesteln.  New  York  City,  presi- 
dent of  the  Population  Council  and  dem- 
ographer. 

Dr.  Joseph  L.  Fisher.  Washington,  D.C.. 
president  of  Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc. 

AUGUST    10.    1965 

Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall.  Washington,  D.C.. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Senator  Peter  H.  Dominick.  Republican  of 
Colorado  (Englewood).  a  U.S.  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Colorado. 

Dr.  Alan  F.  Guttmacher,  New  York  City^ 
gynecologist  and  obstetrician,  president  of 
Planned   Parenthood — World   Population. 
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Dr  Ernest  M.  Solomon,  Chicago,  111.,  gyne- 
cologist and  obstetrician,  representing  the 
Commission  on  Social  Action  of  Reform 
Judaism. 

AUGUST    II,    1965 

Hon.  Walter  N.  Tobrlner,  Washington,  D.C., 
president  of  Board  of  Commissioners. 

Mrs.  Fred  A.  Schumacher,  Washington 
D.C..  executive  director  of  Planned  Parent- 
hood Association  of  Metropolitan  Washine- 
ton.  DC. 

Dr.   Robert  B.   Nelson,   Washington,   DC 
gynecologist    and    obstetrician,    medical    di- 
rector of  Planned  Parenthood  Association  of 
Metropolitan  Washington,  DC. 

Dr.  Murray  Grant,  Washington.  DC  .pi- 
rector  of  Public  Health,  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Health. 

AUGUST    17,    1965 

Hon.  Robert  B.  Duncan,  Medford.  Oreg..  a 
U.S.  Representative  from  Oregon.' 

Dr.  Andre  Hellegers.  Baltimore,  Md.,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology 
John."  Hopkins  University  Hospital. 

AUGUST    18,    1965 

Hon.  Marriner  Eccles,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
former  Chairman,  Board  of  Governors,  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 

Dr.  Ernest  Lyman  Stebbins,  Baltimore 
Md.,  dean.  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
He.-ilth,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Dr.    Leslie    Corsa,    Jr.,    Ann   Arbor.    Mich 
director.    Center    for    Population    Planning' 
School     of     Public     Health,     University     of 
Michigan. 

AUGUST    24.    1965 

Rsv.  Dexter  L.  Hanley,  S.J.,  Washington 
DC.  director.  Institute  of  Law,  Human 
Pvights  and  Social  Values,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Law  Center. 

Mrs.  Birgltta  Llnner,  Uppsala.  Sweden 
author,  family  counselor,  and  teacher. 

Mrs.  Gabrielle  Edgcomb.  Washington   D  C 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom. 

Mr.  William  B.  Ball,  Harrisburg,  Pa  gen- 
eral counsel,  Pennsylvania  Catholic  Welfare 
Committee. 

AUGUST    31,     1965 

Hon.    MiLWARD    L.    Simpson,    Cody.    Wyo 
U.S.  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Dr.  Mary  Calderone,  New  York  City  execu- 
tive director.  Sex  Information  and  Education 
Council  of  the  United  States  (SIECUS) 

Henry  Caulfield.  Washington.  DC.  dh^ctor 
Department  of  the  Interior's  resources  pro- 
gr.im  staff.  ^ 

James    V.    Bennett.    Kenwood    Park     Md 
former  Director.  Bureau  of  Prisons.  U  S  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Dr.  Virgil  M.  Rogers.  Washington.  DC 
director,  automation  project.  National  Edu- 
c.uicn  Association:  and  former  dean  of  edu- 
cation, Syracuse  University 

Harold  W.  Swank,  Springfield.  111.,  director, 
lUmols  Public  Aid  Commission.-^ 

SEPTEMDER  8.  1965 

Clifford  C.  Nelson,  New  York  City    presi- 

rl"!'     ^}1^     American     Assembly     Columbia 
i^-Hvorsitv. 

Dr.  Joseph  Hall,  Mia.ni,  Fla..  superintend- 
ent. Dade  County  (Fia.)  Schools.^ 

Mrs  Jane  Robert*.  Miami.  Fla..  chairman 
Dide  Coimty  (Fla.)   Board  of  Education.' 

Frank  Sloan.  Miami.  Fla.,  chief  of  plan- 
ning and  policy,  Dade  County  (Fla.)  Schools.^ 

SEPTEMCER  15,  1965 

Hon.  John  Brademas,  South  Bend.  Ind.. 
U.S.  Representative  from  Third  District  of 
the  State  of  Indiana. 

Harold  W.  Swank.  Springfield.  111.,  director 
luinois  Public  Aid  Commission. 
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Wallace  Kuralt,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  director, 
Mecklenburg  County  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

George  Wyman,  Albany,  N.Y.,  commis- 
sioner. New  York  State  Department  of  SDclal 
Welfare;  chairman,  American  Public  Welfare 
Association  Committee  on  Public  Welfare 
Policy;  former  director,  California  State  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare. 

SEPTEMBER  22,  1965 

Oscar  Harkavy,  Ph.  D.,  New  York  City,  di- 
rector, population  program,  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation. 

Bernard  Berelson,  Ph.  D..  New  York  City, 
vice  president,  the  Population  Council. 

Irene  Taeuber,  Ph.  D.,  Washington.  D.C., 
senior  research  demographer,  office  of  popu- 
lation research,  Princeton  University. 

Dr.  Jack  LIppes.  MD..  Buffalo  (Kenmore), 
N.Y..  inventor  of  Lippes  Loop,  an  intra- 
uterine device. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
306)  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  re- 
quire standards  for  controlling  the  emis- 
sion of  pollutants  from  gasoline-powered 
or  diesel-powered  vehicles,  to  establish  a 
Federal  Air  Pollution  Control  Laboratory, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

TTTLE    1 amendments    TO    CLEAN    AIR    ACT 

Sec.  101.  The  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  ( 1 ) 
by  inserting  immediately  above  the  head- 
ing of  section  1:  "title  i — air  pollution 
PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL";  (2)  by  Changing 
the  words  "this  Act"  wherever  they  appear  in 
sections  1  through  7  to  "this  title";  (3) 
by  redesignating  sections  1  through  7  and 
references  thereto  as  sections  101  through 
107;  (4)  by  redesignating  sections  8 
through  14  and  references  thereto  as  sections 
301  through  307;  (5)  by  inserting  Immedi- 
ately above  the  heading  of  the  so  redesig- 
nated section  301 :     "TtrLE  III GENERAL";    (6) 

by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  of  the  so  re- 
designated section  306  and  striking  out  the 
letter  (b)  at  the  beginning  of  subsection  (b) 
in  the  so  redesignated  section  306;  (7)  by 
striking  out  "this  Act"  In  the  so  redesig- 
nated section  306  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "title  I";  and  (8)  by  inserting  after  the 
so  redesignated  section  107  and  before  the 
heading  of  such  title  III  the  following  new 
title : 


Unable  to  testify  due  to  illness. 
-  Rescheduled  to  testify  on  Sept.  15.  1965. 
Unable     to     testify     due     to     inclement 
*Mther. 


"TITLE     II CONTROL     OF     AIR     POLLUTION     FROM 

MOTOR    VEHICLES 

"Short  title 

"Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Motor  Vehicle  Air  Pollution  Control  Act*. 
"Establishment  of  standards 

"Sec  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  by  reg- 
ulation, giving  appropriate  consideration  to 
technological  feasibility  and  economic  costs, 
prescribe  as  soon  as  practicable  standards! 
applicable  to  the  emission  of  any  kind  of 
substance,  from  any  class  or  classes  of  new 
motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  engines, 
which  in  his  judgment  cause  or  contribute  to, 
or  are  likely  to  cause  or  to  contribute  to.  air 
pollution  which  endangers  the  health  or  wel- 
fare of  any  persons,  and  such  standards  shall 
apply  to  such  vehicles  or  engines  whether 
they  are  designed  as  complete  systems  or  in- 
corporate other  devices  to  prevent  or  control 
such  pollution. 

"(b)  Any  regulations  Initially  prescribed 
under  this  section,  and  amendments  there- 
to, with  respect  to  any  class  of  new  motor 
vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  engines  shall 
become  effective  on  the  effective  date  specified 
In  the  order  promulgating  such  regulations 


which  date  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  consideration  of  the  period  rea- 
sonably necessary  for  Industry  compliance. 
"Prohibited  acts 
"Sec.  203.  (a)  The  following  acts  and  the 
causing  thereof  are  prohibited — 

"( 1 )  In  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  of  new 
motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  engines 
for  distribution  in  commerce,  the  manufac- 
ture for  sale,  the  sale,  or  the  offering  for  sale, 
or  the  Introduction  or  delivery  for  intro- 
duction Into  commerce,  or  the  Importation 
into  the  United  States  for  sale  or  resale,  of 
any  new  motor  vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle 
engine,  manufactured  after  the  effective  date 
of  regulations  under  this  title  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  such  vehicle  or  engine  unless  it 
is  in  conformity  with  regulations  prescribed 
under  section  202  (except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  ) ; 

"(2)  for  any  person  to  fail  or  refuse  to 
permit  access  to  or  copying  of  records  or  to 
fall  to  make  reports  or  provide  information, 
required  under  section  207;  or 

"(3)  for  any  person  to  remove  or  render 
inoperative  any  device  or  element  of  design 
installed  on  or  in  a  motor  vehicle  or  motor 
vehicle  engine  in  compliance  with  regula- 
tions under  this  title  prior  to  its  sale  and 
delivery  to  the  ultimate  purchaser. 

"(b)(1)   The   Secretary   may   exempt   any 
new   motor   vehicle    or   new   motor   vehicle 
engine,    or    class    thereof,    from    subsection 
(a),  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may    find    necessary    to    protect    the    public 
health  or  welfare,  for  the  purpose  of  research, 
investigations,    studies,    demonstrations,    or 
training,  or  for  reasons  of  national  security. 
"(2)   A  new  motor  vehicle  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engine  offered  for  importation  by  a 
manufacturer  in  violation  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  refused  admission  Into  the  United 
States,   but   the   Secretary   of   the   Treasury 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare   may,   by  joint    regulation,   provide 
for  deferring  final  determination  as  to  ad- 
mission and  authorizing  the  delivery  of  such 
a  motor  vehicle  or  engine  offered  for  Import 
to   the    owner    or    consignee    thereof    upon 
such   terms  and   conditions    (including   the 
furnishing  of  a  bond )  as  may  appear  to  them 
appropriate  to  insure  that  any  such  motor 
vehicle  or  engine  will  be  brought  into  con- 
formity  with   the   standards,   requirements, 
and  limitations  applicable  to  it  under  this 
title.     The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
if  a  motor  vehicle  or  engine  Is  finally  refused 
admission  under  this  paragraph,  cause  dis- 
position   thereof    In    accordance    with    the 
customs   laws    unless   it   Is   exported,   under 
regulations    prescribed    by    such    Secretary, 
within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of  notice  of 
such  refusal  or  such  additional  time  as  may 
be  permitted  pursuant  to  such  regulations, 
except  that  disposition  In  accordance  with 
the  customs  laws  may  not  be  made  In  such' 
manner  as  may  result,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
in  the  date,  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  of  a 
new    motor   vehicle    or    new   motor   vehicle 
engine  that  falls  to  comply  with  applicable 
standards  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  under  this  title. 

"(3)  A  new  motor  vehicle  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engine  intended  solely  for  export, 
and  so  labeled  or  tagged  on  the  outside  of  the 
container  and  on  the  vehicle  or  engine  'tself, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a). 

"InjunctiO'n  proceedings 
"Sec.  204.  (a)   The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
strain violations  of  paragraph  (1),  (2).  or  (3) 
of  section  203(a) . 

"(b)  Actions  to  restrain  such  violations 
shall  be  brought  by  and  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  In  any  such  action,  sub- 
penas  for  witnesses  who  are  required  to  at- 
tend a  district  court  In  any  district  may  run 
Into  any  other  district. 
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"Penalties 
"Sec.  205.  Any  person  who  violates  para- 
graph (1).  (2),  or  (3)  of  section  203(a)  shall 
be  subject  to  a  fine  or  not  more  than  tl.OOO. 
Such  violation  with  respect  to  section  203 
(a)(1)  and  203(a)  (3)  shall  constitute  a  sep- 
arate offense  with  respect  to  each  new  motor 
vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  engine. 
"Certification 
"Sec.  206.  (a)  Upon  application  of  the 
manufacturer,  the  Secretary  shall  test,  or  re- 
quire to  be  tested.  In  such  manner  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  any  new  motor  vehicle  or 
new  motor  vehicle  engine  submitted  by  such 
manufacturer  to  determine  whether  such 
vehicle  or  engine  conforms  with  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  section  202  of  this 
title.  If  such  vehicle  or  engine  conforms 
to  such  regulations  the  Secretary  shall  Issue 
a  certificate  of  conformity,  upon  such  ^erms. 
and  for  such  period  not  less  than  one  year, 
as  he  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  Any  new  motor  vehicle  or  any  motor 
vehicle  engine  sold  by  such  manufacturer 
which  Is  in  all  material  respects  substantially 
the  same  construction  as  the  test  vehicle  or 
engine  for  which  a  certificate  has  been  Issued 
under  subsection  (a),  shall  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  be  deemed  to  be  In  conformity 
with  the  regulations  Issued  under  section 
202  of  this  title. 

"Records  and  reports 
"Sec.  207.  (a)  Every  manufacturer  shall 
establish  and  maintain  such  records,  make 
such  reports,  and  provide  such  Information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to 
enable  him  to  determine  whether  such  manu- 
facturer has  acted  or  Is  acting  In  compliance 
with  this  title  and  regulations  thereunder 
and  shall,  upon  request  of  an  ofBcer  or  em- 
ployee duly  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
permit  such  officer  or  employee  at  reasonable 
times,  to  have  access  to  and  copy  such  rec- 
ords. 

"(b)  All  Information  reported  or  otherwise 
obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  representa- 
tive pursuant  to  subsection  (a) ,  which  Infor- 
mation contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret 
of  other  matter  referred  to  in  sefctlon  1905 
of  title  18  of  the  United  State^-tJode.  shall 
be  considered  confidential  for  the  purpose 
of  such  section  1905.  except  that  such  Infor- 
mation may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers  or 
employees  concerned  with  carrying  out  this 
Act  or  when  relevant  In  any  proceeding  under 
this  Act.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  au- 
thorize the  withholding  of  information  by 
the  Secretary  or  any  officer  or  employee 
under  his  control,  from  the  duly  authorized 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

"Definitions  for  title  II 
."Sec.  208.  As  used  In  this  title — 
"(1)  The  term  'manufacturer'  means  any 
person  engaged  In  the  manufacturing  or  as- 
sembling of  new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engines,  or  Importing  such  vehicles 
or  engines  for  resale,  or  who  acts  for  and  is 
under  the  control  of  any  such  person  in  con- 
nection with  the  distribution  of  new  motor 
vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  engines,  but 
shall  not  Include  any  dealer  with  respect  to 
new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle 
engines  received  by  him  In  commer'^e. 

"(2)  The  term  'motor  vehicle'  means  any 
self-propelled  vehicle  designed  for  trans- 
porting persons  or  property  on  a  street  or 
highway. 

"(3)  The  term  'new  motor  vehicle'  means 
a  motor  vehicle  the  equitable  or  legal  title  to 
which  has  never  been  transferred  to  an  ulti- 
mate purchaser:  and  the  term  'new  motor 
vehicle  engine"  means  an  engine  In  a  new 
motor  vehicle  or  a  motor  vehicle  engine  the 
equitable  or  legal  title  to  which  has  never 
been  transferred  to  the  ultimate  purchaser. 
"(4)  The  term  'dealer'  means  any  person 
who  is  engaged  in  the  sale  or  the  distribution 
of  new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle 
engines  to  the  ultimate  purchaser. 


"(5)  The  term  'ultimate  purchaser'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  new  motor  vehicle  or  new 
motor  vehicle  engine,  the  first  person  who  in 
good  faith  purchases  such  new  motor  vehicle 
or  new  engine  for  purposes  other  than  resale. 

"(6)   The  term  'com^merce'  means  (A)  com- 
merce between  any  place  in  any  State  and 
any  place  outside  thereof;  and  (B)  commerce 
wholly  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 
"Appropriations 

"Sec.  209.  There   is  hereby  authorized   to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  II.  not 
to  exceed  $470,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966.  not  to  exceed  $845,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  not  to  ex- 
ceed   $1,195,000    for    the    fiscal    year   ending 
June  30,  1968.  and  not  to  exceed  $1,470,000 
for  the   fiscal   year  ending  June  30.   1969." 
Sec.  102.   (a)   Paragraph  (1)   of  subsection 
(c)    of  the  redesignated  section   105  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (which  relates  to  abatement  of 
air  pollution)   is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph : 
"(D)   Whenever   the   Secretary,    upon   re- 
ceipt of  reports,  surveys,  or  studies  from  any 
duly  constituted   International   agency,  has 
reason  to  belieie  that  any  pollution  referred 
to  In  subsectlfn    (a)    which  endangers  the 
health   or   welfare   of   persons   in   a   foreign 
country  is  occurring,  or  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  requests  him  to  do  so  with 
respect  to  such  pollution  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  alleges  is  of  such  a  nature,  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  give  formal  notification  thereof  to  the 
air  pollution  control  agency  of  the  munici- 
pality  where   such    discharge   or   discharges 
originate,  to  the  air  pollution  control  agency 
of  the  State  In  which  such  municipality  Is 
located,  and  to  the  Interstate  air  pollution 
control  agency,  if  any.  in  the  Jurisdictional 
area  of  which  such  municipality  is  located, 
and  shall  call  promptly  a  conference  of  such 
agency    or    agencies.      The    Secretary    shall 
invite   the   foreign   country   which   may   be 
adversely  affected  by  the  pollution  to  attend 
and  participate  In  the  conference,  and  the 
representative  of  such  country  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  conference  and  any  further 
proceeding  resulting  from  such  conference, 
have  all  the  rights  of  a  State  air  pollution 
control    agency.      This    subparagraph    shall 
apply  only  to  a  foreign  country  which  the 
Secretary  determines  has  given  the  United 
States    essentially    the    same    rights    with 
respect  to  the  prevention  or  control  of  air 
pollution   occurring   In    that   country   as    is 
given  that  country  by  this  subparagraph." 
(b)   So  much  of  subsection  (f)  of  such  re- 
designated section  105  as  precedes  clause  (2) 
of  such  subsection   Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(f)  If  action  reasonably  calculated  to 
secure  abatement  of  the  pollution  within  the 
time  specified  In  the  notice  following  the 
public  hearing  is  not  taken,  the  Secretary — 
"(1)  in  the  case  of  pollution  of  air  which 
is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons (A)  in  a  State  other  than  that  in  which 
the  discharge  or  discharges  (causing  or  con- 
tributing to  such  pollution)  originate,  or 
(B)  in  a  foreign  country  which  has  partici- 
pated in  a  conference  called  under  subpara- 
graph (D)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
and  in  all  proceedings  under  this  section  re- 
sulting from  such  conference,  may  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  bring  a  suit  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  to  secvu-e  abate- 
ment of  the  pollution,  and". 

Sec.  103.  Redesignated  section  103  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (which  relates  to  research,  in- 
vestigations, and  training)    is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  i>erlod  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and"; 


(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (a)  thereof  the  following  new  par- 
agraph (5)  : 

"(5)  conduct  and  accelerate  research  pro- 
grams (A)  relating  to  the  means  of  control- 
ling hydrocarbon  emissions  resulting  from 
the  evaporation  of  gasoline  In  carburetors 
and  fuel  tanks,  and  the  means  of  controlling 
emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  alde- 
hydes from  gasoline-powered  or  dlesel-pow- 
ered  vehicles,  and  to  carry  out  such  research 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  tech- 
nical committee  established  under  section 
106  of  this  Act,  and  for  research  concerning 
dlesel-powered  vehicles  he  may  add  to  such 
committee  such  representatives  from  the 
dlesel-powered  vehicle  Industry  as  he  deems 
appropriate;  and  (B)  directed  toward  the 
development  of  improved  low-cost  tech- 
niques designed  to  reduce  emissions  of  ox- 
ides of  sulfur  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  sulfur-containing  fuels.";   and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
struct such  facilities  and  staff  and  equip 
them  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act. 

"(e)  If,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
an  air  pollution  problem  of  substantial  sig- 
nificance may  result  from  discharge  or  dis- 
charges into  the  atmosphere,  he  may  call  a 
conference  concerning  this  potential  air  pol- 
lution problem  to  be  held  in  or  near  one  or 
more  of  the  places  where  such  discharge  or 
discharges  are  occurring  or  will  occvir.  All 
Interested  persons  shall  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  at  such  conference,  either 
orally  or  in  writing,  and  shall  be  permitted 
to  appear  in  person  or  by  representative  in 
accordance  with  procedures  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  If  the  Secretary  finds,  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  presented  at  such  con- 
ference, that  the  discharge  or  discharges  if 
permitted  to  take  place  or  continue  are  like- 
ly to  cause  or  contribute  to  air  pollution 
subject  to  abatement  under  section  105(a), 
he  shall  send  such  findings,  together  with 
recommendations  concerning  the  measures 
which  he  finds  reasonable  and  suitable  to 
prevent  such  pollution,  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons whose  actions  will  result  In  the  dis- 
charge or  discharges  involved:  to  air  pollu- 
tion agencies  of  the  State  or  States  and  of 
the  municipality  or  municipalities  where 
such  discharge  or  discharges  will  originate: 
and  to  the  interstate  air  pollution  control 
agency.  If  any,  in  the  Jurisdictional  area  of 
which  any  such  municipality  Is  located. 
Such  findings  and  recommendations  shall  be 
advisory  only,  but  shall  be  admitted;  togeth- 
er with  the  record  of  the  conference,  as  part 
of  the  record  of  proceedings  under  subsec- 
tions   (c).    (d).  and    (e)    of  section   105." 

TITLE    n SOLID    WASTE    DISPOSAL 

Short  title 
Sec.  201.  This  title  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "this  Act")   may  be  cited  as  the  "Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act". 

Findings  and  purposes 

Sec.  202.   (a)  The  Congress  finds — 

(1)  that  the  continuing  technological 
progress  and  Improvement  in  methods  of 
manufacture,  packaging,  and  marketing  of 
consumer  products  has  resulted  in  an  ever- 
mounting  increase,  and  In  a  change  In  the 
characteristics,  of  the  mass  of  material  dis- 
carded by  the  purchaser  of  such  products; 

(2)  that  the  economic  and  population 
growth  of  our  Nation,  and  the  Improvements 
In  the  standard  of  living  enjoyed  by  our 
p>opulatlon,  have  required  Increased  Indus- 
trial production  to  meet  our  needs,  and  have 
made  necessary  the  demolition  of  old  build- 
ings, the  construction  of  new  buildings,  and 
the  provision  of  highways  and  other  avenues 
of  transportation,  which,  together  with  re- 
lated industrial,  commercial,  and  agricultural 
operations,  have  resulted  in  a  rising  tide  of 
scrap,  discarded,  and  waste  materials; 
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(3)  that  the  continuing  concentration  of 
our  population  In  expanding  metropolitan 
and  other  urban  areas  has  presented  these 
communities  with  serious  financial,  manage- 
ment, intergovernmental,  and  technical 
problems  in  the  disposal  of  solid  wastes  re- 
sulting from  the  industrial,  commercial,  do- 
mestic, and  other  activities  carried  on  In 
such  areas; 

(4)  that  inefficient  and  Improper  methods 
of  disposal  of  solid  wastes  result  in  scenic 
blights,  create  serious  hazards  to  the  public 
health.  Including  pollution  of  air  and  water 
resources,  accident  hazards,  and  increase  In 
rodent  and  Insect  vectors  of  disease,  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  land  values,  create  public 
nuisances,  otherwise  Interfere  with  com- 
munity life  and  development; 

(5)  that  the  failure  or  Inability  to  salvage 
and  reuse  such  materials  economically  re- 
sults In  the  unnecessary  waste  and  deple- 
tion of  our  natural  resources;  and 

(6)  that  while  the  collection  and  disposal 
of  solid  wastes  should  continue  to  be  pri- 
marily the  function  of  State,  regional,  and 
local  agencies,  the  problems  of  waste  dis- 
posal as  set  forth  above  have  become  a  mat- 
ter national  in  scope  and  in  concern  and 
necessitate  Federal  action  through  financial 
and  technical  assistance  and  leadership  in 
the  development,  demonstration,  and  appli- 
cation of  new  and  improved  methods  and 
processes  to  reduce  the  amount  of  waste  and 
unsalvageable  materials  and  to  provide  for 
proper  and  economical  solid-waste  disposal 
practices. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  therefore 
are — 

(1)  to  Initiate  and  accelerate  a  national 
research  and  development  program  for  new 
and  improved  methods  of  proper  and  eco- 
nomic solid-waste  disposal,  including  studies 
directed  toward  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  by  reducing  the  amount  of  waste 
and  unsalvageable  materials  and  by  recov- 
ery and  utilization  of  potential  resources  in 
solid  wastes;  and 

(2)  to  provide  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments  and 
interstate  agencies  in  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, and  conduct  of  solid-waste  disposal 
programs. 

Definitions 
Sec.  203.  When  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
except  that  such  term  means  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  problems  of 
solid  waste  resulting  from  the  extraction, 
processing,  or  utilization  of  minerals  or  fos- 
sil fuels  where  the  generation,  production, 
or  reuse  of  such  waste  Is  or  may  be  controlled 
within  the  extraction,  processing,  or  utiliza- 
tion facility  or  facilities  and  where  such 
control  is  a  feature  of  the  technology  or 
economy  of  the  operation  of  such  facility  or 
facilities. 

(2)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa. 

(3)  The  term  "interstate  agency"  means 
an  agency  of  two  or  more  municipalities  In 
different  States,  or  an  agency  established  by 
two  or  more  States,  with  authority  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposal  of  solid  wastes  and 
serving  two  or  more  municipalities  located 
in  different  States. 

(4)  The  term  "solid  waste"  means  garbage, 
refuse,  and  other  discarded  solid  materials, 
including  solid-waste  materials  resulting 
from  industrial,  commercial,  and  agricultural 
operations,  and  from  community  activities, 
but  does  not  include  solids  or  dissolved  ma- 
terial in  domestic  sewage  or  other  significant 
pollutants  in  water  resources,  such  as  silt, 
dissolved  or  suspended  solids  in  Industrial 
waste  water  effluents,  dissolved  materials  in 
irrigation  return  flows  or  other  common  water 
pollutants. 


(5)  The  term  "solid-waste  disposal"  means 
the  collection,  storage,  treatment,  utilization, 
processing,  or  final  disposal  of  solid  waste. 

(6)  The  term  "construction",  with  respect 
to  any  project  of  construction  under  this 
Act,  means  (A)  the  erection  or  building  of 
new  structures  and  acquisition  of  lands  or 
Interests  therein,  or  the  acquisition,  replace- 
ment, expansion,  remodeling,  alteration, 
modernization,  or  extension  of  existing  struc- 
tures, and  (B)  the  acquisition  and  Installa- 
tion of  Initial  equipment  of,  or  required  in 
connection  with,  new  or  newly  acquired 
structures  or  the  expanded,  remodeled,  al- 
tered, modernized  or  extended  part  of  exist- 
ing structures  (Including  trucks  and  other 
motor  vehicles,  and  tractors,  cranes,  and 
other  machinery)  necessary  for  the  proper 
utilization  and  operation  of  the  facility  after 
completion  of  the  project;  and  Includes  pre- 
liminary planning  to  determine  the  eco- 
nomic and  engineering  feasibility  and  the 
public  health  and  safety  aspects  of  the  proj- 
ect, the  engineering,  architectural,  legal,  fis- 
cal, and  economic  investigations  and  studies, 
and  any  surveys,  designs,  plans,  working 
drawings,  specifications,  and  other  action 
necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  project, 
and  (C)  the  inspection  and  supervision  of 
the  process  carrying  out  the  project  to  com- 
pletion. 

Research,  demonstrations,  training,  and  other 
activities 
Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct, 
and  encourage,   cooperate  with,  and  render 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  appropriate 
public  (whether  Federal,  State,  Interstate,  or 
local)  authorities,  agencies,  and  institutions, 
private   agencies   and   Institutions,   and   In- 
dividuals m  the  conduct  of,  and  promote  the 
coordination  of,  research.  Investigations,  ex- 
periments, training,  demonstrations,  surveys 
and  studies  relating  to  the  operation  and  fi- 
nancing  of   solid-waste   disposal   programs 
the  development  and  application  of  new  and 
Improved   methods   of   solid-waste   disposal 
(including  devices  and  facilities   therefor) 
and  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  such 
waste  and  unsalvageable  waste  materials. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  subsection,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to — 

(1)  collect  and  make  available,  through 
publications  and  other  appropriate  means, 
the  results  of,  and  other  Information  per- 
taining to,  such  research  and  other  activi- 
ties. Including  appropriate  recommendations 
m  connection  therewith; 

(2)  cooperate  with  public  and  private 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations  and 
with  any  Industries  involved  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  the  conduct  of  such  research  and 
other  activities;  and 

(3)  make  grants-in-aid  to  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies  and  Institutions  and  to  Indi- 
viduals for  research,  training  projects,  sur- 
veys, and  demonstrations  (Including  con- 
struction of  facilities),  and  provide  for  the 
conduct  of  research,  training,  surveys,  and 
demonstrations  by  contract  with  public  or 
private  agencies  and  institutions  and  with 
individuals;  and  such  contracts  for  research 
or  demonstrations  or  both  (including  con- 
tracts for  construction)  may  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  and  subject  to  the  limitations 
provided  with  respect  to  research  contracts 
of  the  military  departments  in  title  10 
United  States  Code,  section  2353,  except  that 
the  determination,  approval,  and  certifica- 
tion required  thereby  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  Any  grant,  agreement,  or  contract 
made  or  entered  Into  under  this  section 
shall  contain  provisions  effective  to  Insure 
that  all  information,  uses,  processes,  patents 
and  other  developments  resulting  from  any 
activity  undertaken  pursuant  to  such  grant, 
agreement,  or  contract  will  be  made  readily 
available  on  fair  and  equitable  terms  to  In- 
dustries   utilizing    methods    of    solid-waste 


disposal  and  Industries  engaging  In  furnish- 
ing devices,  facilities,  equipment,  and  sup- 
plies to  be  used  In  connection  with  solid- 
waste  disposal.  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  the  Secretary  and  each 
department,  agency,  and  officer  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  having  functions  or  duties 
under  this  Act  shall  make  use  of  and  ad- 
here to  the  Statement  of  Government  Patent 
Policy  which  was  promulgated  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  memorandum  of  October  10  1963 
(3  CFR,  1963  Supp.,  p.  238.) 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  United  States  shall  not  make 
any  grant  to  pay  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  construction  of  any  facility  under 
this  Act. 

Interstate  and  interlocal  cooperation 
Sec.  205.  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  co- 
operative activities  by  the  States  and  local 
governments  In  connection  with  solid-waste 
disposal  programs;  encourage,  when  prac- 
ticable. Interstate,  Interlocal,  and  regional 
planning  for,  and  the  conduct  of.  Interstate, 
Interlocal,  and  regional  solid-waste  disposal 
programs;  and  encourage  the  enactment  of 
improved  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  uniform 
State  and  local  laws  governing  solid-waste 
disposal. 

Grants  for  State  and  interstate  planning 
Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  from 
time  to  time,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions consistent  with  this  section  as  he  finds 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  make  grants  to  State  and  Interstate 
agencies  of  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  making  surveys  of  solid-wast© 
disposal  practices  and  problems  within  the 
Jurisdictional  areas  of  such  States  or  agen- 
cies, and  of  developing  solid-waste  disposal 
plans  for  such  areas. 

(b)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under 
this  section  the  State,  or  the  interstate 
agency,  must  submit  an  application  therefor 
which — 

(1)  designates  or  establishes  a  single  State 
agency  (which  may  be  an  interdepartmental 
agency)  or,  in  the  case  of  an  Interstate 
agency,  such  Interstate  agency,  as  the  sole 
agency  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section; 

(2)  indicates  the  manner  In  which  pro- 
vision will  be  made  to  assure  full  considera- 
tion of  all  aspects  of  planning  essential  to 
statewide  planning  (or  In  the  case  of  an 
interstate  agency  Jurlsdlctlonwlde  planning) 
for  proper  and  effective  solid-waste  disposal 
consistent  with  the  protection  of  the  public 
health.  Including  such  factors  as  population 
growth,  tirban  and  metropolitan  develop- 
ment, land  use  planning,  water  p>ollutlon 
control,  air  pollution  control,  and  the  feasi- 
bility of  regional  disposal  programs; 

(3)  sets  forth  its  plans  for  expenditure  of 
such  grant,  which  plans  provide  reasonable 
assurance  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section; 

(4)  provides  for  submission  of  a  final 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  State  or  In- 
terstate agency  In  carr3rlng  out  the  pvirposes 
of  this  section,  and  for  the  submission  of 
such  other  reports.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  find  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
for  keeping  such  records  and  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  he  may  find  necessary  to 
assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports;  and 

(5)  provides  for  such  fiscal-control  and 
fund-accounting  procedxires  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  funds  paid  to  the  State  or 
Interstate  agency  under  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  grant  under 
this  section  only  If  he  finds  that  there  is 
satisfactory  assurance  that  the  planning  of 
solid-waste  disposal  will  be  coordinated,  so 
far  as  practicable,  with  other  related  State, 
interstate,    regional,     and     local     planning 
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activities.  Including  those  financed  In  part 
with  funds  pursuant  to  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954. 

Labor  standards 

Sec  207.  No  grant  for  a  project  of  con- 
struction under  this  Act  shall  be  made  un- 
less the  Secretary  finds  that  the  application 
contains  or  Is  supported  by  reasonable  as- 
surance that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  o.i 
projects  of  the  type  covered  by  the  Davis- 
B.icon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276.\— 
276a-5).  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  Chose  prevailing  on  similar  work  in  the 
locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  In  accordance  with  that  Act;  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect  to 
the  labor  standards  specified  in  this  section 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
P.R.  3176;  5  U.SC.  133z-15i  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934.  as  amended  (40 
US.C.  276c). 

Other  authority  not  affected 

Sec.  208.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
as  superseding  or  limiting  the  authorities 
and  respDnsibillties,  under  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law.  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  or  any  other  Federal  officer,  depart- 
ment, or  agency. 

Payments 

Sec.  209.  Payments  of  grants  under  this 
Act  may  be  made  (after  necessary  adjust- 
ment on  account  of  previously  made  under- 
payments or  overpayments)  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such  install- 
ments and  on  such  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine. 

Appropriations 

Sec.  210.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  carry  out  this 
Act.  not  to  exceed  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1966.  not  to  exceed 
$14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1967.  not  to  exceed  $19,200,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  not  to 
exceed  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
to  carry "^ut  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  not 
to  exceed  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  not  to  exceed  $10,800,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  not 
to  exceed  $12,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 
require  standards  for  controlling  the 
emission  of  pollutants  from  certain  mo- 
tor-vehicles, to  authorize  a  research  and 
development  program  with  respect  to 
solid-waste  disposal,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  passed  S.  306,  amending  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and  establishing  a  solid 
waste  disposal  program,  on  May  18.  1965. 
The  House  of  Representatives  passed  an 
amended  version  of  the  bill  on  Septem- 
ber 24,  1965. 

There  are  several  differences  between 
the  two  versions  of  the  bill,  but  after 
consultation  with  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  have 
determined  that  the  House  version  is  a 
sound  and  reasonable  proposal  and  have 


decided  to  recommend  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendments. 

I  have  discussed  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  versions  of  S.  306  with 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Gardner  and  with  Chairman 
Oren  Harris  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  intent  of  the 
Senate  is  carried  out  by  the  House  ver- 
sion and  that  the  Department  will  ad- 
minister the  bill  in  accordance  without 
the  legislative  history  in  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Acting  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Wilbur  Cohen  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Health. 

Education,  and  Welfare. 

Washington.   D.C..   September   29,   1965. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  The  Clean  Air  Act 
amendments  and  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  (S.  306)  passed  the  House  on  Friday. 
September  24.  with  amendments. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  you  are  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  an  amendment  to 
section  202(b)  of  the  bill,  which  provides 
authority  for  the  Secretary  to  establish  regu- 
lations prescribing  standards  applicable  to 
the  emission  of  exhaust  fumes  from  motor 
vehicles.  Your  committee  recommended, 
and  the  Senate  adopted.  September  1.  1967.  as 
the  effective  date  by  which  regulations  must 
be  promulgated.  The  House  amendment 
eliminated  this  date  and  left  the  time  of 
effective  regulations  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary. 

Testimony  from  the  automobile  Industry 
Indicated  that  control  systems  could  be  ap- 
plied on  the  1968  models,  and  we  see  no  rea- 
son to  delay  the  application  of  standards 
beyond  that  period.  It  is  our  intention  to 
promulgate  our  initial  regulations  In  time 
for  application  to  the  1968  model  year.  Al- 
though the  House  amendment  would  permit 
the  application  of  exhaust  standards  to  dle- 
sel-powered  vehicles  as  well,  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  apply  standards  until  w^e  are  satis- 
fied that  the  technology  of  diesel  exhaust 
control  Is  sufficiently  developed. 

We  prefer  the  fiexlblllty  of  the  House  ver- 
sion of  section  202.  although  we  are  plan- 
ning to  follow  the  general  intent  of  the  Sen- 
ate version,  both  with  respect  to  application 
of  standards  to  the  1968  model  automobiles 
and  the  further  development  of  standards 
for  emissions  from  diesel  powered  vehicles. 

The  Kouse  added  to  section  209  of  the  bill 
a  new  subsection  ( e )  which  provides  author- 
ity "x>  call  conferences  with  respect  to  air 
pollution  problems  of  substantial  signif- 
icance vhich  may  occtir.  This  provision 
was  recommended  by  the  President  to  pro- 
vide preventive  measures  In  addition  to  the 
abatement  procedures  now  contained  In  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  We  do  not  Intend  to  admin- 
ister this  provision  as  a  substitute  for  the 
abatement  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Moreover,  we  do  not  intend  to  apply  this  pro- 
vision In  situations  where  the  affected  States 
have  established  their  own  air  pollution  con- 
trol enforcement  programs.  Conferences  on 
potential  air  pollution  problems  would  be 
relatively  rare,  but  they  would  provide  an 
Important  and  useful  tool  for  the  preven- 
tion, as  well  as  control,  of  air  pollution.  We 
can  assure  you  that  we  plan  to  pursue  a 
vigorous  program  under  the  abatement  pro- 
visions of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  recommend 
to  your  committee,  and  to  the  Senate,  that 
the  House-passed  S.  306  be  adopted,  and  thus 


permit  this  Important  legislation  to  be  en- 
acted Into  law  In  this  session. 

I,  Dr  my  staff,  will  be  available  to  discuss 
these  points  with  you  at  any  time. 
Sincerely, 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Cohen's  letter  provides  answers  on  three 
specific  questions  I  raised  with  Secretary 
Gardner.  I  shall  refer  to  these  in  the 
course  of  my  remarks. 

The  first  major  difference  between  the 
two  versions  of  the  bill  is  in  the  section 
dealing  with  restrictions  on  automotive 
exhaust  emissions  from  new  cars.  The 
bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  required 
that  these  restrictions  be  applied  by 
September  1,  1967 — in  other  words,  on 
the  1968  model  year  cars.  The  House 
version  dropped  the  date,  leaving  the 
time  of  application  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

I  have  been  assured  by  Chairman 
Harris  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  House  that  the  application  date  of 
the  standards  for  automobiles  go  beyond 
the  date  specified  in  the  Senate  bill.  Sec- 
retary Gardner  reassured  me  on  this 
point.  Acting  Secretary  Cohen's  letter 
says : 

Testimony  from  the  automobile  industry 
indicated  that  control  systems  could  be  ap- 
plied on  the  1968  models,  and  we  see  no 
reason  to  delay  the  application  of  standards 
beyond  that  period.  It  is  our  Intention  to 
promulgate  our  initial  regulations  In  time 
for  application  to  the  1G68  model  year. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
that  the  regulations  can  be  promulgated 
within  the  next  couple  of  months  and 
that  the  automobile  industry  has  assured 
the  Department  that  under  those  cir- 
cumstances it  can  meet  the  deadline. 
The  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  expect  that  date  to 
be  kept  and  will  watch  developments  un- 
der this  section  closely. 

The  House  version  dropped  a  Senate 
provision  calling  for  the  development  of 
criteria  on  diesel  exhausts  and  incorpo- 
rated new  diesel  engines  under  the  gen- 
eral authority  to  establish  standards  on 
automotive  exhausts. 

The  Senate  subcommittee  was  con- 
cerned because,  as  of  the  time  of  our 
hearings  and  since,  we  have  received  no 
information  to  indicate  sufficient  tech- 
nological knowledge  to  control  diesel 
emissions  through  engine  modifications 
or  devices.  The  Department  shares  this 
concern  and  has  advised  us  in  Acting 
Secretary  Cohen's  letter  that — 

Although  the  House  amendment  would 
permit  the  application  ot  exhaust  standards 
to  diesel-jxjwered  vehicles  as  well,  we  do  not 
intend  to  apply  standards  until  we  are  satis- 
fied that  the  technology  of  diesel  exhavist 
control   Is  sufficiently   developed. 

The  House  made  changes  in  the  in- 
spection provisions  of  S.  306,  but  the 
committee  is  satisfied  that  the  differ- 
ences will  not  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Department's  surveillance  and  con- 
trol over  compliance  with  standards 
established  under  the  act. 

There  is  a  minor  change  in  the  control 
over  cars  destined  for  export.    The  Sen- 
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ate  version  required  that  such  cars  com- 
ply with  standards  in  the  country  of  des- 
tination. The  House  version  leaves  such 
controls  to  the  importing  country.  We 
have  no  objection  to  this  change. 

The  House  places  ceilings  on  the 
authorizations  for  administrative  funds. 
We  do  not  consider  these  as  limiting  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program. 

Both  versions  of  S.  306  contain  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act  authorizing 
enforcement  procedures  in  cases  where 
pollution  from  the  United  States  en- 
dangers the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons in  another  country.  The  House 
amended  the  Senate  version  to  make  this 
provision  applicable  only  in  those  cases 
where  there  is  a  reciprocal  agreement 
with  the  affected  country.  The  subcom- 
mittee does  not  object  to  this  change. 

The  House  added  an  amendment  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act  which  permits  the 
Secretary  to  call  a  conference  where 
there  is  a  potential  interstate  pollution 
problem  of  substantial  significance. 
The  subcommittee  was  concerned  that 
this  provision  not  be  used  as  an  excuse 
to  avoid  enforcement  in  existing  cases 
and  that  it  not  be  used  to  interfere  in 
those  States  where  there  are  established 
air  pollution  control  enforcement  pro- 
grams. 

The  Department  has  reassured  us  on 
both  points  in  Mr.  Cohen's  letter: 

We  do  not  Intend  to  administer  this  provi- 
sion as  a  substitute  for  the  abatement  pro- 
cedures now  contained  In  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Moreover,  we  do  not  intend  to  apply  this 
provision  in  situations  where  the  affected 
States  have  established  their  own  air  pol- 
lution control  enforcement  programs. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  differences 
between  the  two  versions  of  S.  306  which 
concerned  us.  We  are  satisfied  that  the 
Senate  can  accept  the  House  version, 
knowing  that  we  will  have  improved 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  taken  a  major  step 
toward  the  control  of  automotive  ex- 
hausts, and  started  a  new  program  for 
the  control  of  solid  waste  disposal.  I 
urge  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  and  to  the  staffs  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  and  the  committee 
members  for  their  contribution  to  the 
t\}  ^^"^  ^°  commend  the  members 
01  the  House  committee,  and  particu- 
larly Chairman  Harris,  for  the  contribu- 
tion they  have  made  to  the  improved 
Federal  program  for  the  control  and 
abatement  of  air  pollution. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPERATION 
OP  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN  AREAS 
AFFECTED  BY  A  MAJOR  DISASTER 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
01  the  bill  (H.R.  9022)  to  amend  Public 
iAws  815  and  874,  81st  Congress,  to  pro- 


vide financial  assistance  in  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  areas  affected 
by  a  major  disaster;  to  eliminate  in- 
equities in  the  application  of  Public  Law 
815  in  certain  military  base  closings;  to 
make  uniform  eligibility  requirements  for 
school  districts  in  Public  Law  874;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  H.R.  9022 
passed  the  House  on  August  30  by  a  vote 
of  304  to  37.  It  resulted  from  an  earlier 
bill  which  was  a  companion  measure  to 
S.  289,  upon  which  the  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  held  hearings 
on  May  4, 1965. 

The  Senate,  on  July  22,  in  passing 
S.  1861,  a  disaster  measure  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  incor- 
porated many  of  the  major  provisions  of 
H.R.  9022.  Through  an  understanding 
arrived  at  with  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee Senators  in  charge  of  S.  1861.  it 
was  then  agreed  that  if  H.R.  9022  cleared 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  prior  to  the  time  that  the  House 
acted  upon  S.  1861,  that  portion  of  S 
1861  referring  to  school  aid  could  be  de- 
leted from  S.  1861  by  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee. 

H.R.  9022,  as  was  S.  289,  is  cast  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  Public  Laws 
815  and  874  through  the  addition  of  new 
sections  to  those  acts. 

Briefly,  the  proposed  legislation  would 
vest  power  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  upon  a  Presidential  finding 
that  a  major  natural  disaster  had  oc- 
curred, to  provide  immediate  financial 
assistance  to  local  educational  agencies 
in  the  disaster  struck  areas  through  use 
of  funds  already  appropriated  for  the 
operation  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 
The  assistance  could  be  in  the  form  of 
either  a  grant  or,  where  the  Commis- 
sioner finds  it  to  be  in  the  public  interest, 
in  the  form  of  a  repayable  advance. 

The  restoration  to  the  regular  program 
of  the  funds  thus  used  would  be  through 
the  mechanism  o.^  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill. 

The  funds  provided  under  the  legisla- 
tion would  be  made  available  upon  the 
findings  by  the  Commissioner : 

First,  that  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  facilities  had  been  de- 
stroyed or  seriously  damaged ; 

Second,  that  the  local  educational 
agency  is  making  a  reasonable  tax  effort 
and  is  exercising  due  diligence  in  avail- 
ing itself  of  State  and  other  financial 
assistance,  including  insurance,  for  the 
replacement  or  restoration  of  the  dam- 
aged facilities; 

Third,  that  the  local  educational 
agency  does  not  have  suflScient  funds 
available  to  it  to  provide  minimum 
school  facilities ;  and 

Fourth,  that,  to  the  extent  the  opera- 
tions of  private  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  in  the  school  attendance 
area  of  the  local  educational  agency  have 
been  disrupted  or  impaired  by  the  disas- 
ter, the  local  educational  agency  has 
made  provision  for  the  conduct  of  edu- 
cational programs  under  public  auspices 
and  administration  in  which  children 
formerly  enroUed  in  the  private  elemen- 
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tary  and  secondary  schools  may  partici- 
pate. 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  aid  for 
restoration  of  damaged  facilities,  the  leg- 
islation also  contemplates  providing  pro- 
gram assistance  for  a  5-year  period  fol- 
lowing the  disaster  in  an  amount  which 
would  reflect  the  difference  between  what 
the  local  educational  agency  could  raise 
from  Its  tax  resources  and  the  amount 
necessary  to  provide  a  level  of  education 
equivalent  to  that  maintained  in  the 
school  during  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  disaster,  taking  into  account  the  ad- 
ditional costs  reasonably  necessary  to 
meet  its  obligation  of  providing  interim 
education  to  the  non-public-school 
children. 

The  amount  of  the  aid  for  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  disaster  occurred  and 
the  first  fiscal  year  thereafter  would  be 
100  percent  of  the  difference  between 
what  can  be  raised  by  the  local  school 
agency  and  what  is  needed  to  provide 
such  educational  services,  including  serv- 
ices to  nonpublic  school  children.  There- 
after, such  aid  would  be  progressively 
decreased  to  75  percent.  50  percent  and 
25  percent  of  the  amount  provided  in  the 
disaster  year. 

Section  3  of  H.R.  9022  was  added  to 
the  disaster  sections  of  the  biU  by  the 
House  committee.  It  amends  Public  Law 
815  to  provide  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  will  disregard  the  an- 
nouncement made  November  19.  1964,  of 
a  decrease  in  or  a  cessation  of  Federal 
activities  in  certain  areas  and  that  he 
shall  carry  out  the  act  as  if  such  an- 
nouncements had  not  been  made  This 
provision  will  only  affect  a  few  school 
districts  which  had  made  extensive  prep- 
aration for  the  construcUon  of  new  fa- 
culties, relying  upon  Federal  funds  to 
which  they  had  been  given  preliminary 
notice  of  entitlement.  The  six  school 
districts  affected  are  located  in  Nebraska 
Wisconsin,  Texas,  and  Montana.  Addi- 
tional information  on  this  point  is  set 
forth  on  pages  5  and  6  on  the  committee 
report. 

Section  4  of  H.R.  9022  modifies  Public 
Law  874  to  provide  that  basic  eligibility 
for  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  874  bene- 
fits shall  be  governed  by  a  uniform  3-per- 
cent impaction  criterion.  Presently  the 
school  districts  are  divided  into  '  two 
groups,  dependent  upon  population  size, 
with  3  percent  and  6  percent  eligibUity 
requirements.  Page  6  of  the  Senate  re- 
port sets  forth  the  breakdown  of  the  re- 
sults which  could  flow  from  this  proposed 
modification  of  the  eligibUity  require- 
ments. 

Four  amendments  to  the  bUl  may  be 
found  in  italic  type  in  the  bill.  These 
committee  amendments,  if  approved  by 
the  Senate,  would — 

First,  permit  the  Commissioner  in  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  to  waive  mini- 
mum eligibUity  requirements  of  Public 
Law  815.  thus  enabling  remote  areas  hav- 
ing a  high  concentration  of  Federal 
employees  in  very  small  school  districts 
to  obtain  relief  now  denied,  based  upon 
the  minimum  number  enrolled; 

Second,  permit  payments  under  Pub- 
lic Law  89-10  to  be  made  to  the  State 
operated  public  schools  providing  spe- 
cialized education  to  various  types  of 
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handicapped  children.  It  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  since  unless  it  is  adopted, 
the  county  school  system  in  which  the 
special  State  public  school  is  located 
would  have  the  obligation  of  furnishing 
services  to  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren of  a  handicapped  nature  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  services  it  would  wish  to 
provide  in  its  own  schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  analysis  of  the  free  public 
education  provided  by  the  States  in  State 
schcfels  to  handicapped  children  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Analysis  of  Free  Public  Education  Provided 
By  States  to  Handicapped  Children 

An  approximate  total  of  70,000  children  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  figures,  are  provided 
special  education  in  State  operated  schools 
as  follows: 

There  are  108  public  residential  schools  for 
the  mentally  retarded:  1  in  each  of  23  States; 
2  In  each  of  13  St-ates;  3  in  each  of  4  States: 
Kansas.  North  Carolina.  Washington.  Wiscon- 
sin; 4  in  each  of  2  States:  Maine.  Ohio;  5 
m  each  of  4  States:  California,  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania.  Texas.  6  in  each  of  2  States: 
Massachusetts,  Michigan;  7  in  1  State:  New 
York. 

iTiere  are  48  public  residential  schools  for 
the  deaf:   1  in  each  of  38  States;  2  in  each 
'of    5    States:    California.    Louisiana.    Texas. 
North  Carolina,  Virginia. 

There  are  42  public  residential  schools  for 
the  blind:  1  in  each  of  33  States;  2  in  Loui- 
siana. Tennessee.  Texas.  Virginia. 

There  are  31  public  residential  schools  for 
the  crippled:  1  in  each  of  13  States;  2  In 
each  of  6   States;    3  in  Oklahoma.  Indiana. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Third,  the  committee 
adopted  an  amendment  which  would  fix 
the  effective  date  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation as  the  date  H.R.  9022  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives — August  30. 
This  would  have  the  benefit  of  provid- 
ing assistance  to  States  distressed  by  the 
most  recent  hurricane  disaster  and  could 
be  justified  on  the  basis  that  one  House 
of  the  Congress  prior  to  the  disaster  had 
considered  and  adopted  the  legislation. 

Fourth,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve 
our  change  in  Public  Law  8&-10  to  pro- 
vide a  minimum  of  $75,000  to  each  State 
for  the  administration  of  that  act;  $25,- 

000  would  be  provided  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act  in  the  outlying  terri- 
tories and  dependencies.  Senators  will 
recall  that  this  was  the  Metcalf  amend- 
ment 407  to  H.R.  9567. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  on  this  amend- 
ment and  table  prepared  by  the  Office  of 
Education  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment   and    table    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Provisions  To  Aid  Smaller  States  in  the 
Administration  of  Federal  Programs 

Under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  each  State 
educational  agency  may  now  receive  up  to 

1  percent  of  their  basic  grants  for  adminis- 
tering that  title.  In  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  this  1  percent  stipulation  would  be  in- 
adequate to  Insure  proper  State  administra- 
tion of  the  new  programs  in  a  number  of 
States,  an  amendment  has  been  proposed 
through  the  medium  of  the  disaster  aid  bill. 


H.R.  9022  to  provide  a  minimum  grant  for 
each  State.  The  minimum  would  be  $75,000 
for  a  State  and  $25,000  for  the  outlying  ter- 
ritories. 

There  are  certain  minimum  requirements 
for  administration  of  a  program  regardless 
of  size.  Under  the  original  provisions,  Ne- 
vada with  17  school  districts  would  receive 
$9,500  while  Maryland,  with  only  7  more 
districts,  would  receive  $152,492.  Montana 
with  40  times  as  many  districts  as  Maryland 
would  receive  only  $36,316.  The  attached 
table  lists  the  States  which  would  benefit 
under  the  proposed  amendment  along  with 
the  amounts  they  are  currently  scheduled 
to  receive,  plus  the  additional  amount  the 
amendment  would  provide. 

It  can  be  seen  from  this  table  that  It  Is 
primarily  the  sparsely  settled  Western  States 
and  the  New  England  States  with  large  num- 
bers of  school  districts  which  benefit. 

There  are  many  Justifications  for  this 
amendment  Including  the  requirement  by 
Congress  of  an  evaluation  of  programs  which 
will  necessitate  certain  minimum  costs  for 
development,  added  reporting  costs,  addi- 
tional travel  expenses  of  staff  In  sparsely  set- 
tled areas,  and  administrative  costs  more  re- 
lated to  the  number  of  projects  which  have 
to  be  evaluated  than  to  the  size  of  the  proj- 
ect. Finally,  this  amendment  covild  be  con- 
sidered as  providing  some  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  funds  because  of  title  V  reductions 
which  might  have  been  used  to  aid  in  the 
administration. 


State 

Current 

authoriia- 

lion 

Additional 
benefits 

Alaska 

$16,931 
71,965 
IQ.T.W 
23.749 
24,466 
40, 142 
36,316 
69.202 
9,500 
14.523 
52,199 
40,396 
68,930 
28,208 
17,314 
14,637 
53,819 

$58,069 

Connocticut         -.-- 

3.035 

Delaware. 

Hawaii                  ... - 

55.248 
51.251 

50.534 

Maine    

34. 8.TS 

Montana     

38.684 

Nebniskii          .     - 

a.im 

65,  .wo 

60,477 

N'orth  Dakota       .      - ._ 

22,801 

Rlioite  Island 

34,604 

South  Dakota      

6,070 

I'trth    

46,792 

Vermont    

57,686 

Wvomine              .  

60,363 

nistript  of  Columbia    

21, 181 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  H.R. 
9022,  as  amended  by  the  committee,  can 
prove  most  helpful  to  schools  and  the 
children  attending  those  schools 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  to 
the  bill  be  agreed  to  be  en  bloc,  and  that 
the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  regarded 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  as  original 
text.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none;  and 
the  committee  amendments  are  agreed 
to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  bill  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  which  certain  Senate  amendments 
have  been  adopted.  The  bill  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  has  been  cleared  with 
the  minority  leader. 

amendment    no.    463 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  463  and  ask  that  it  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 

"relief  of  liability  for  overpayments 

"Sec  5.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  September 
30.  1950,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"relief  of  liability  for  overpayments 
"(g)  In  any  case  In  which,  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  received  any  overpayments 
under  this  Act  as  the  result  of  an  error,  such 
local  educational  agency  shall  be  relieved  of 
all  liability  for  repayments  to  the  United 
States  of  such  overpayment." 

Mr.  MOSS.  My  amendment  would 
amend  section  3  of  the  act  of  September 
30, 1950. 

The  passage  of  this  amendment  is 
necessary  to  both  the  present  and  future 
operation  of  the  Box  Elder  County  School 
District  in  Utah.  It  would  relieve  the 
district  of  an  obligation  to  return  to  tiie 
Federal  Government  some  $288,819.29 
paid  to  it  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
over  the  last  4  years  under  Public  Law 
874  for  school  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion, and  which,  as  the  result  of  a  court 
decision,  the  Office  of  Education  now 
holds  must  be  returned  in  the  form  of  a 
deduction  from  future  annual  entitle- 
ments. To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
Box  Elder  School  District,  the  Office  of 
Education  has  reduced  the  annual  en- 
titlement of  Public  Law  874  funds  to 
the  school  from  $200,000  to  only  $64,000. 
This  means  that  it  would  take  Box 
Elder's  entire  entitlement  for  almost  the 
next  4  years  just  to  pay  back  what  has 
already  been  spent,  and  in  the  mean- 
time, the  school  district  must  continue 
somehow  to  carry  the  additional  load  of 
students  which  has  been  thrust  upon  it 
through  Federal  activity. 

In  order  to  understand  the  situation,  I 
ask  for  a  little  time  to  set  the  scene,  and 
repeat  some  history.  From  the  inception 
of  Public  Law  874,  the  Box  Elder  School 
District  has  been  eligible  for  assistance, 
primarily  through  pupils  whose  parents 
are  employed  at  Hill  Air  Force  Base  and 
the  Utah  Defense  Depot  near  Ogden,  and 
because  of  the  Intermountain  Indian 
School,  which  is  located  at  Brigham 
City. 

When  Thiokol  Chemical  Corp.  located 
in  Box  Elder  Coimty  to  work  on  Air  Force 
missile  production  contracts,  the  dis- 
trict became  eligible  for.  and  received 
additional  funds  for  children  of  defense 
contract  workers  on  a  comingle  basis, 
After  a  year  or  two.  however,  a  Utah 
State  law,  declared  valid  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Utah,  made  the  county  eligible 
for  privilege  taxes  paid  by  the  Thiokol 
Chemical  Corp.  The  Office  of  Education 
has  ruled  that  these  tax  funds  now  make 
Box  Elder  School  District  ineligible  for  a 
portion  of  their  impacted  funds  and  that 
repayment  must  be  made. 

The  comingle  percentage  rose  to  al- 
most 17  percent  by  1963.  The  school  dis- 
trict had  a  difficult  time  providing  for 
its  rapidly  expanding  school  population, 
but  by  using  temporary  buildings,  build- 
ing new  ones,  going  into  double  sessions 
in  some  schools,  and  hiring  extra  teach- 
ers they  were  able  to  meet  the  demands 
put  on  them  by  the  extra  pupils. 
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In  1964,  however,  work  rapidly  de- 
clined at  Thiokol.  As  people  moved 
away  from  Brigham  City,  the  school  dis- 
trict found  itself  with  too  many  em- 
ployees, with  empty  classrooms  not  paid 
for,  and  with  other  numerous  problems 
Moreover.  Brigham  City  had  bonded  for 
water  and  sewer  improvement,  so  local 
taxes  were  up. 

It  was  during  this  difficult  readjust- 
ment period  that  the  district  received 
the  shattering  news  that  over  a  period 
of  several  years  thore  had  been  a  Pub- 
lic Law  874  overpayment  amotmting  to 
$288,819.29  from  Thiokol  privilege  taxes, 
and  that  this  sum  would  have  to  be  re- 
paid. 

Mr.  President,  the  Box  Elder  School 
District  spent  the  money  allocated  to  it 
under  Public  Law  874  in  good  faith 
Like  every  other  school  district,  Box 
Elder  is  pressed  for  funds,  and  its  officials 
obligate  to  the  hilt  every  penny  they 
have. 

Not  only  did  they  spend  all  available 
funds  for  the  years  in  which  they  were 
receiving  Public  Law  874  funds  but 
they  planned  and  budgeted  for  the  year 
ahead  on  the  basis  of  again  receiving 
them.  The  news  last  spring  that  they 
not  only  would  be  cut  down  to  almost 
one-fourth  of  the  amount  they  had  been 
receiving,  but  had  to  pay  back  funds 
they  had  already  spent  was  about  as 
devastating  a  blow  as  a  school  district 
could  ever  receive. 

How  devastating  was  only  proved  this 
summer  and  fall  when  Box  Elder  Dis- 
trict teachers  insisted  on  having  their 
increment  salary  schedule  honored,  and 
be  granted  increases  based  on  factors 
such  as  experience  and  increased  train- 
ing.   The  school  district  could  not  pro- 
duce the  money.    I  do  not  say  here  today 
that  the  district's  overhanging  debt  to 
the  Federal  Government,  and  their  im- 
pending loss  of  anticipated  funds  in  the 
future,  were  the  only  reason  that  the 
Box  Elder  County  School  District  could 
not  meet  teacher  pay  demands— but  they 
most  certainly  were  a  major  contributing 
factor.    The  school  board  and  the  teach- 
ers finally  reached  a  compromise,  but 
the  entire  State  of  Utah  was  shaken  by 
the   crisis,   and   school   for   Box   Elder 
County's  8,600  children  was  more  than 
a  week  late  in  opening. 

Mr  President,  I  hold  it  is  unfair  and 
completely  unrealistic  to  ask  a  school 
district  anywhere  in  the  country  to  re- 
turn to  the  Federal  Government  moneys 
allocated  to  it  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance under  Public  Law  874  We  al- 
locate funds  to  certain  school  districts 
under  this  law  because  Federal  activity 
in  the  area  puts  an  added  burden  on  the 
schools.  We  admit  that  they  must  have 
neip.  Then  we  turn  around  and  tell 
them  to  pay  us  back— after  they  have 
spent  the  funds  and  after  they  have 
Dudgeted  for  the  coming  year  on  the 
_^sis  of  continued  Federal  payments  at 
the  same  level.  Such  action  is  inde- 
fensible. 

.}  ^^^j^efore  propose  that  we  amend  the 
act  of  September  30,  1950.  which  estab- 
thol  *^^  impacted  area  program,  so 
jnat  once  Federal  funds  have  been  paid 
faifu^iJ.^^^  district,  and  accepted  in  good 
laitn,  those  funds  may  not  be  taken  back 
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when  it  is  found  that  the  funds  have 
been  paid  in  error,  even  though,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Utah  funds,  the  facts  which 
caused  the  funds  to  be  an  overpayment 
were  not  even  known  at  the  time  the 
payment  was  made. 

The  school  district  has  a  right  to  de- 
pend on  funds  which  it  receives  from  the 
Federal  Government.  It  should  be  able 
to  budget  them  and  to  spend  them  with 
complete  confidence. 

-I  am  advised  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion that  although  the  Utah  case  is  not 
absolutely  unique,  there  are  not  more 
than  one  or  two  school  districts  each 
year  in  which  it  is  found,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  that  overpa.vments  have  been 
made  under  Public  Law  874.  In  these 
cases  overpayments  are  usually  much 
smaller  than  those  made  to  the  Box  El- 
der District.  Therefore,  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  will  not  jeopardize  Fed- 
eral school  funds. 

Mr.   President,   this   is   a   reasonable 
amendment,  and  it  is  a  fair  amendment 
I  ask  that  it  be  adopted. 

The  amendment  relates  to  section  17 
of  the  bill,  which  deals  with  the  problems 
of  schools  that  are  aflfected  by  announce- 
ments of  base  closings.    I  submit  that 
there  is  considerable  analogy' in  this  in- 
stance.   This  section  of  the  bill,  which 
the  committee  has  reported  favorably 
provides  that  as  to  school  districts  that 
have   proceeded  with   construction   de- 
pendent on  funds  that  would  come  from 
impacted  area  moneys  because  of  adja- 
cent bases,  and  as  to  which  announce- 
ments were  made  that  the  bases  would 
be  closed,  they  nevertheless  are  able  to 
complete  the  buildings  by  spending  their 
own  money,  to  build  what  they  have  obli- 
gated themselves   to  do,   because  they 
depended  on  a  Federal  activity  that  was 
suddenly  swept  away. 

The  case  of  the  Box  Elder  School 
District  is  somewhat  analogous— perhaps 
it  is  even  more  severe— because  impacted 
area  funds  were  made  available  to  this 
small  school  district,  which  then  spent 
the  money.  It  provided  for  the  children 
Suddenly  the  payroll  of  the  industry  was 
cut  in  half,  and  people  began  to  move 
away. 

At  the  same  time  that  that  was  hap- 
pening, the  devastating  news  came  that 
the  Box  Elder  District  would  have  to 
repay  what  it  had  received  during  the 
past  4  years.  That  was  something  the 
school  district  could  not  handle  and  is 
unable  to  handle.  It  is  now  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  penalized  for  a  situation 
beyond  its  control,  a  situation  which  it 
had  no  way  of  governing,  and  which  oc- 
curred purely  because  of  a  shift  that 
was  made  in  contracts  with  the  Thiokol 
Chemical  Corp.,  based  on  a  ruling  of  the 
court  in  a  case  that  had  been  in  litiga- 
tion for  several  years. 

This  is  an  equitable  amendment.    It 
would  affect  only  funds  that  had,  prior 
to    the   enactment   of    this   subsection 
been  paid  over;  therefore,  it  would  not 
be  a  continuing  operation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  with  deep 
regret,  I  find  myself  under  instructions 
from  the  committee  to  oppose  the  Moss 
amendment.  In  doing  so,  I  want  the 
Senator  from  Utah  to  know  that  I  have 
deep  sympathy  toward  the  condition  that 
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exists  in  Box  Elder  County,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  so  ably  presented  it. 

The  committee  undertook  to  have  an 
investigation  of  this  situation  made,  and 
1  have  before  me  a  memorandum  giving 
m  detail  the  reasons  why  the  committee 
feels  unable  to  accept  the  amendment  I 
a^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  on  Box  Elder  Problem  Prepared 
BT  the  Office  of  Edttcation,  Department 
OF  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
The  Thiokol  Corp.  operates  a  plant  located 
in  Bo»  Elder  County,  a  part  of  which  Is  fed- 
erally owned.     Thiokol   failed   to   have  the 
Federal  contracts  renewed  several  years  ago 
and  the  number  of  children  eligible  for  oav- 
ments  under  Public  Law  874  has  been  sub- 
stantially reduced. 

Economic  conditions,  generally,  in  the 
county  are  bad.  Several  years  ago  the  State 
legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing  com- 
munltles  to  tax  the  privately  held  leasehold 
nterests  on  Federal  property.  Box  Elder 
levied  and  collected  the  tax  and  the  corpo- 
ration challenged  It  in  the  courts  The  State 
supreme  court  decided  in  January  this  year 
that  the  tax  was  legal.  At  that  time  the 
field  representative  notified  this  Office  of 
the  amount  of  tax  that  had  been  collected  for 

^^,.°l  *^®  P^^*  2  or  3  years  which 
should  have  been  deducted  from  the  gross 
entitlement  paid  the  district  under  Public 
Law  874.  The  Office  then  notified  Box  Elder 
County  that  It  had  been  overpaid.  The 
amount  of  these  deductions  is  $288  819  for 
the  fiscal  years  1963,  1964.  and  1965' 

The  school  district  Is  in  desperate  straits 
and  had  a  bad  situation  this  fall,  it  is  our 
understanding  that  Senator  Moss  Intends  to 
introduce  an  amendment  to  HJl.  9022  which 
would  provide  that  any  Federal  payment  to 
a  school  district  under  Public  Law  874  made 
in  error,  regardless  of  the  reason  for  the  error 
would  not  have  to  be  repaid.  In  other  words! 
ir  the  district  received  payment  and  it  was 
discovered  later  that  there  should  have  been 
a  deduction  or  that  the  wrong  number  of 
children  were  reported  no  repayment  would 
be  required.  We  have  not  seen  the  wording 
of  the  amendment  but  have  just  discussed 
it  generally. 

■niere  are  not  a  large  number  of  situations 
each  year  where  a  major  deduction  should 
have  been  made  in  a  district's  entitlement 
but  was  not  made  until  after  the  district 
had  received  a  payment.  However,  there  are 
a  number  of  districts  where  the  count  of 
federally  connected  chUdren  is  found  upon 
audit  by  the  field  representative  to  be  In 
error— one  or  two  or  several  children.  This 
creates  an  overpayment  which  Is  deducted 
from  subsequent  year's  entitlements. 

While  the  amounts  Involved  are  not  large, 
this  amendment  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  administer  and  it  would  seem  to  establish 
an  undesirable  precedent.     If  a  school  dis- 
trict Inadvertently,  intentionally,  or  because 
It  did  not  know,  failed  to  report  payments 
received  with  respect  to  Federal  property  any 
year  that  should  have  been  deducted  from 
gross  entitlement  an  overpayment  would  be 
created.     This  proposed   amendment  would 
rorglve  such  overpayments   which-  occurred 
prior  to  this  time.    It  would  create  a  prece- 
dent which  might  seem  to  encourage  other 
school  districts  in   the  future  to  be  extra 
liberal  or  optimistic  In  their  estimates  of  fed- 
erally connected  children  and  to  be  ignorant 
of  when  they  received  payments  on  account 
of  other  Federal  property  In  the  hope  that 
similar  remedies  might  be  found. 

If  this  amendment  were  to  be  enacted  it 
may  be  necessary  for  the  Office  of  Education 
to  protect  against  such  an  eventuality  to 
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change  its  procedures  and  not  make  a  final 
payment  to  any  applicant  until  after  there 
was  a  visit  to  the  field  and  an  audit  of  the 
records  by  the  field  representative.  This 
would  delay  final  payments  very  consider- 
ably. 

If  Box  Elder  County  needs  relief,  it  would 
appear  a  private  bill  would  be  preferable. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  gener- 
ally speaking,  it  is  the  committee's  view 
that  the  Box  Elder  situation  should  best 
be  handled  by  a  private  bill.  To  agree 
to  the  Moss  amendment  to  the  bill  under 
consideration  would  open  the  door  to  a 
number  of  other  similar  situations  which 
should  not  be  handled  in  general  legis- 
lation. 

Finally,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  committee 
that  if  the  bill  is  passed  without  fur- 
ther amendment,  it  will  be  approved  by 
the  House  without  the  necessity  of  a 
conference.  This  would  eliminate  seri- 
ous legislative  difficulties  at  a  time 
shortly  before  adjournment. 
•  For  these  reasons,  I  ask  the  Senate 
to  reject  the  Moss  amendment.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Utah  will  agree  to  a 
voice  vote. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
the  position  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  placed.  He  has  opposed 
my  amendment  on  the  basis  that  the 
committee  has  seen  fit  not  to  accept  it. 
However,  the  private  bill  route  is  really 
not  practical  in  this  situation,  because  we 
are  dealing  with  what  amounts  to  a 
crisis  that  exists  now  in  the  Box  Elder 
School  District.  To  introduce  a  private 
bill  at  this  point  would  require  several 
months  or  perhaps  a  year  before  action 
could  be  had  upon  it.  In  the  meantime, 
the  difficulty  continues. 

I  am  willing  to  agree  to  a  voice  vote 
on  the  amendment  under  the  circum- 
stances, but  I  believe  the  amendment  is 
wholly  germane  and  belongs  in  the  bill 
under  consideration.  The  bill  seeks  to 
provide  relief  to  school  districts  that  are 
experiencing  unusual  situations  that  im- 
pail"  their  effectiveness,  such  as  natural 
disasters  and  the  closing  of  bases.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  situation  that  now 
exists  in  Box  Elder  County  is  the  type 
of  situation  to  which  this  particular  bill 
applies.  Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  that 
the  amendment  be  agreed  to.  The  bill 
must  go  to  conference  in  any  event,  be- 
cause it  has  been  amended  by  the  Senate, 
and  my  amendment  could  well  be  con- 
sidered by  the  conferees.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
-     Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
H.R.  9022  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  bill  will  provide  Federal  financial 
aid  for  construction  and  operating  ex- 
penses of  public  schools  affected  by  ma- 
jor disasters  and  closing  of  Federal  in- 
stallations. 

It  also  provides  uniform  eligibility  re- 
quirements  for   Federal   assistance   to- 


ward operating  and  maintenance  costs 
where  school  enrollments  have  risen  3 
percent  because  of  nearby  Federal  ac- 
tivities. 

In  particular,  I  wish  to  commend  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  approving  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  9022  so  as  to  permit 
a  minimum  of  $75,000  a  year  for  States 
to  administer  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act — Public 
Law  89-10 — passed  by  Congress  earlier 
this  year. 

I  want  to  commend  especially  the 
junior  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Met- 
CALF]  for  his  leadership  in  advancing 
this  proposal.  It  is  my  privilege  to  be  a 
cosponsor  with  him  of  this  plan  for  a 
minimum  administrative  allocation  of 
$75,000  for  every  State. 

Existing  law  allows  only  1  percent  of 
a  State's  allotment  under  title  I  to  be 
used  for  administration  of  this  very  im- 
portant program  of  education  for  chil- 
dren of  low-income  families. 

Under  the  present  1 -percent  ceiling, 
funds  allowed  sparsely  populated  States 
for  administering  title  I  are  very  inad- 
equate. 

Alaska,  for  example,  which  is  geo- 
graphically our  largest  State,  can  re- 
ceive only  a  total  of  $15,517  to  admin- 
ister the  low-income  children  education- 
al program.  Nevada  is  entitled  only  to 
$9,499  for  administrative  costs. 

In  my  State  of  Hawaii,  there  is  only 
one  school  district  for  the  entire  State. 
This  encompasses  all  our  populated  is- 
lands, which  are  separated  by  ocean  wa- 
ters from  the  main  State  administrative 
offices  and  which  can  only  be  reached 
by  airplane. 

The  most  Hawaii  can  receive  for  ad- 
ministrative costs  under  title  I  is  $23,- 
749 — a  quite  inadequate  amount,  as  the 
superintendent  of  the  Hawaii  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  Mr.  R.  Burl  Yar- 
berry  has  affirmed  to  me. 

In  all,  16  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  receive  an  increase  for> 
administrative  expenses  under  this  pro- 


vision of  H.R.  9022.  The  increase  to 
bring  States  to  a  minimum  of  $75,000 
ranges  from  approximately  $3,000  to 
$65,500. 

Again.  I  express  my  appreciation  to 
members  of  the  committee  for  their  ac- 
tion in  recommending  a  minimum  allot- 
ment of  $75,000  for  administrative  ex- 
penses of  title  I,  as  Senator  Metcalf  and 
other  Senators,  including  myself,  have 
proposed. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  a 
year  and  a  half  have  passed  since  the 
disastrous  March  27,  1964,  Alaska  earth- 
quake. Since  that  time  the  Nation  has 
experienced  close  to  40  additional  dis- 
asters. Twenty-nine  of  these  occurred 
in  fiscal  1965  alone. 

An  article  in  the  Congressional  Quar- 
terly of  September  24.  which  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  to  have  appear  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks,  quotes  a  September 
6,  1965.  White  House  press  release  as  de- 
scribing these  events  as  "the  worst  spate 
of  natural  disasters  on  record." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Fiscal  1965  Disaster  Relief  Aid  Reaches 

All-Time  High 
Federal  allocations  from  the  President's 
emergency  relief  fund  in  fiscal  1965  to  States 
hit  by  major  natural  disasters  were  nearly 
double  fiscal  1964  allocations,  according  to 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  (OEP)  statis- 
tics released  by  the  White  House  September  6. 
The  12-month  period  from  July  1,  1964,  to 
June  30,  1965,  a  White  House  press  release 
accompanying  the  statistics  said,  produced 
"the  worst  spate  of  natvu-al  disasters  on 
record."  Flooding,  snow,  and  wind  from 
tornadoes,  hurricanes  and  other  storms  were 
responsible  for  most  of  the  damage. 

In  all.  President  Johnson  granted  requests 
from  24  Governors  for  29  major  disaster 
declarations  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  Fed- 
eral allocations  to  the  States  totaled  $85,- 
986,100 — $78,505,000  for  the  29  disasters  de- 
clared in  fiscal  1965  and  $7,481,100  for  6  dis- 
asters declared  but  not  funded  in  fiscal  1964. 
Federal  outlays  for  disasters  in  fiscal  1964 
totaled  $44,695,000. 
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Fiscal  1965  disaster  relief  allocations 
FOR  DISASTERS  DECLARED  IN  FISCAL  1965 


State 


Disaster  type 


ML<wionri.. 
Nebraska. 
Flori<la  .. 
Do... 
Oeorgia. 


Louisiana 

North  Carolina. 

Georpia 

Trust  Territory. 

Montana 

California. 

Oregon 

Wa-shington 

Maho- 

Nevada -- 

Minnesota 

Indiana 

Mictiigan 


Storms,  floo«1ing. 

....do  ... 

Hurricane  Clec. 
Hurricane  Dora, 
do. 


Oiiio 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Illinois 

North  Dakota. 
Washington.-. 
South  Dakota. 

Missouri 

Texas 

Colorado 

Kansas 


Subtotal. 


Hurricane  Hilda... 
Storms,  flooding. -- 

Flooding 

Typhoon  Louise . . . 

Severe  storm 

Storms,  flooding 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

Flooding — 

Tornadoes,  storms. 
do. 


Declaration 
date 


.do. 


do 

Flooding 

Tornadoes,  storms,  flooding. 

Flooding 

Earthquake 

Flooding 

do 

Tornadoes,  storms,  flooding.. 

do 

Flooding 


July  8. 1964 
July  20.1964 
Sept.  8. 1964 
Sept.  10,1964 

do 

3.1964 
13.1964 
4.1964 
10,1964 
18.1964 
24.1964 

do  

Dec.  29,1064 
31.1964 
18.1965 
11.1965 
14,1965 


Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


Dec. 
Jan. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Allocation 


.do. 
do. 


Apr.  21,1965 
Apr.  22,1965 
Apr.  24,1965 
May  10,1965 
May  11,1965 
May  26,1965 
June  14,1965 
June   19,1965 

do 

June  23.1965 


$650,000 

780.000 

2,300,000 

&  200.  one 

2.000.000 

2,  500. 000 

325.000 

150,000 

400.000 

200.000 

20.000.000 

14, 000. 000 

3.900,000 

1,200.000 

200,000 

10, 000. 000 

1,750,000 

1,450,000 

400.000 

1,000. 000 

2,000.000 

2.000,000 

200,000 

2,000,000 

400,000 

300,000 

200.000 

(') 
(') 


78.505.000 


)  No  allocations  for  fiscal  1965. 
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FOR  DISASTERS  DECLARED  IN  PREVIOUS  YEARS 
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State 

« 

Disaster  type 

Declaration 
date 

Allocation 

Cilifornia 

K'intucky 

•  Hiio 

I'lK-rio  Rioo 

Virpln  Islands 

.Montana i -"1^.-11111""  "I! 

Reservoir  break,  flooding 

Storms,  flooding 

— do 

Drought 

do 

Storms,  flooding  .. 

Dec.  21.1963 
Mar.  17.1964 
Mar.  24.1964 
-May  26. 1964 
June    8, 1904 
June    9, 1964 

$1,087,900 

600,000 

650,000 

564.950 

78.250 

4,500,000 

Subtotal 

(irand  total 

1 

7,481,100 
85, 986. 100 

Cf.tirivt*    OITlfwt  t\t  !?.»».....     T^i 

The  24  States  asking  for  and  receiving 
disaster  declarations  during  fiscal  1965  were- 
Missouri.  Nebraska.  Florida,  Georgia.  Lou- 
isiana. North  Carolina.  Montana,  California 
Oregon.  Washington.  Idaho.  Nevada,  Min- 
nesota. Indiana.  Michigan,  Ohio,  Wisconsin 
Iowa,  Illinois,  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota' 
Texas,  Colorado,  and  Kansas.  Four  of  the 
States— Missouri,  Florida.  Georgia,  and 
Washington— were  each  granted  two  major 
disaster  declarations  during  the  year.  A 
major  disaster  was  also  declared  in  the  Pa- 
cific Trust  Territories. 

Five  additional  requests  for  relief  from 
Indiana,  Nevada,  Texas,  Georgia,  and  Ar- 
kansas were  denied,  because  they  were  not 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient severity  and  magnitude  to  warrant  a 
major  disaster  declaration. 

According  to  OEP  Director  Buford  Elling- 
ton, the  storms  and  flooding  which  hit  the 
Pacific  Northwest  in  late  1964  and  early  1965 
were  "by  far  the  worst  single  blow  struck 
the  Nation  by  nature  during  the  fiscal  year  " 
Involving  the  States  of  California,  Oregon 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  Nevada,  allocations 
were  granted  from  the  President's  disaster 
relief  fund  totaling  $39,300,000  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  White  House  release,  the  figure 
would  continue  to  climb. 

Since  the  beginning  of  fiscal  1966,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  declared  six  major  dis- 
asters, including  the  Northeastern  drought 
States,  and  $44,661,000  have  been  allocated 
for  new  and  old  disaster  projects.  During 
the  past  2  weeks,  the  President  has  also  de- 
clared Louisiana  and  Florida  major  disaster 
areas,  and  granted  to  Louisiana  an  initial 
allocation  of  $2  million  in  relief  funds 


Federal  aid  money.     (The  1950  Almanac,  p 
177;   1965  Weekly  Report,  p.  1673.) 

In  1961.  President  Kennedy  by  Executive 
order  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Plannmg  the  authority  to  administer  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

The  number  of  disaster  declarations  and 
the  amount  of  relief  allocations  since  fiscal 
1961  are  as  follows: 


1961 
1962 
1963 
1904 
1965, 


Fiscal  year 

Declarations 

Allocations 

.... 

14 
16 
23 
18 
29 

«r.,96.').000 
30,018,198 
40, 579. 000 
44,69.5.000 
85, 986, 100 

) 





. 

BACKGROUND 

In  1950,  Congress  enacted  the  Federal  Dis- 
aster ^ct    (Public    Law   81-875)    that   dele- 
gated   responsibility    to    the    President    to 
mobilize  and  coordinate  Federal  disaster  re- 
lief assistance   to   State   and   local    govern- 
ments.   The  act  gave  the  President  authority 
to    declare    a    "major    disaster"— a    natural 
catastrophe  which  the  President  determined 
to  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  and  severity  to 
warrant  Federal  assistance.     Upon  approving 
a   Governor's   request   for   Federal   aid,   the 
^resident  was  authorized  to  direct  any  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies  to  provide  emergency 
relief  to  a  stricken  State  and  to  allocate  funds 
from    the    President's    disaster    relief    fund 
established    by    the    act,    for    relief.     (The 
President's  fund  is  only  one  of  many  Federal 
relief    programs    assisting    disaster-stricken 
areas.     A  number  of  the  other  programs  can 
provide  assistance  without  need  of  a  Presi- 
dential   declaration.)     The   relief   measures 
mcluded  protective  work,  clearing  debris  and 
wreckage,  carrying  out  emergency  health"^d 
sanitation      action,      providing      temporary 
Shelter  or  housing  and  repairing  or  tempo- 
rarily   restoring    damaged    public    facilities, 
reaeral  agencies  were  required  under  the  act 
to  coordinate  their  relief  efforts  with  State 
and  local  relief  agencies:  and  State  and  local 
governments   were   required   to   supplement 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
result  of  the  attention  which  has  been 
focused  on  the  need  for  Federal  assist- 
ance in  instances  of  overwhelming  nat- 
ural disaster  the  first  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  has  witnessed  the  introduction 
of  many  significant  legislative  proposals 
designed  to  improve  existing  law  in  this 
area. 

It  is  a  subject  of  some  pride  to  those 
of  us  who  worked  so  hard  on  the  Alaska 
earthquake  legislation  of  last  year  to  see 
so  many  of  the  temporary,  makeshift, 
emergency  measures  which  we  proposed 
to  deal  with  the  Alaska  situation  being 
adopted  as  permanent  additions  to  the 
United  States  Code. 

Other  measures  wJuch  the  89th  Con- 
gress has  already  enacted  or  is  in  the 
process  of  enacting  into  law  so  as  to  im- 
prove the  ability  of  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  to  respond  to  fu- 
ture disasters  derive  from  the  experi- 
ences of  the  disaster  stricken  States  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  last  winter  and  of 
the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  States  early 
this  spring.  In  this  latter  category  is 
found  H.R.  9022  which  we  consider  here 
today. 

Of  the  utmost  importance  when  dis- 
aster strikes  a  community  is  the  need  to 
restore  its  educational  facilities  and  their 
capabilities  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. The  generous  provisions  of  H.R. 
9022  will,  when  enacted,  provide  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning with  the  tools  for  accomplishing 
this  end. 

As  a  Member  of  this  body  who  has  had 
his  share  of  experience  in  drafting  and 
promoting  disaster  legislation,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  H.R.  9022  is  a  necessary  tool 
for  those  who  have  to  solve  the  problems 
which  future  natural  disasters  wiU  in- 
evitably create.     I  urge  its  enactment. 


DISASTER  AID  TO  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  strongly  support  this  meritorious  bill 
which  has  been  brought  to  the  floor  by 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, on  which  I  serve. 

The  two  most  important  sections  of 
H.R.  9022  would  provide  Federal  aid  un- 
der the  "impacted  area"  program  to 
school  districts  suffering  a  loss  to  their 
tax  base  from  major  natural  disasters 
or  from  the  closing  of  military  bases. 

Under  the  new  disaster  section  added 
to  Public  Law  874  by  this  bUl,  a  com- 
munity which  has  its  school  destroyed 
or  damaged  by  a  major  disaster  such  as 
a  hurricane,  tornado,  or  fire,  will  re- 
ceive Federal  assistance  in  rebuilding  its 
educational  facilities.  Aid  for  operating 
expenses  would  continue  for  5  years  while 
the  community  restored  its  resources  and 
became  able  to  finance  its  schools  at 
their  former  level.  The  merits  of  this 
program  are  apparent  when  we  consider 
the  great  needs  that  arise  when  a  great 
disaster  such  as  Hurricane  Betsy  strikes 
a  community. 

Had  this  been  law  when  Hurricane 
Carla  devastated  so  much  of  the  Texas 
gulf  coast  3  years  ago,  communities  could 
have  received  Federal  help  in  rebuild- 
mg  their  school  systems,  instead  of  hav- 
ing somehow  to  find  the  money  from 
their  own  depleted  resources  at  a  time 
when  they  can  least  afford  new  expendi- 
tures because  so  much  of  the  revenue- 
producing  part  of  the  community  has 
been  wiped  out. 

Section  3  of  this  bill,  H.R.  9022,  is  sim- 
ilar to  S.  2918.  a  bill  introduced  by  the 
jumor  Senator  from  Wisconsin  TMr 
Nelson]  which  I  cosponsored  earlier  this 
year,  it  eases  the  impact  on  commu- 
nities of  Federal  decisions  to  close  mili- 
tary bases. 

Several    communities   in   the   United 
States  had  made  extensive  commitments 
toward  new  school  construction,  depend- 
ing upon  Federal  funds  authorized  un- 
der Public  Law  815,  the  aid  to  impacted 
areas  program.    With  the  announcement 
of  November  19,  1964.  that  military  bases 
in  these  areas  would  be  closed  down  the 
resulting  decrease  in  the  number  of  mili- 
tary personnel  would  have  meant  that 
these  communities  could  not  have  re- 
ceived the  Federal  funds  jvhich  they  had 
relied  upon  in  making  their  plans  for 
school  construction. 

These  communities  are  now  committed 
to  the  construction  of  these  facilities 
They  have  already  received  preliminary 
notice  of  entitlement  from  the  Federal 
Government.  In  this  situation,  it  would 
be  unfair,  abruptly  and  without  adequate 
notice,  to  cut  off  these  funds 

This  bill  will  insure  that  the  few  com- 
munities which  are  affected  will  receive 
the  funds  they  had  relied  upon. 

Two  communities  in  Texas  already  are 
affected  by  the  bill.  Waco  will  receive 
approximately  $21,000  for  school  con- 
struction m  each  of  two  school  districts. 
The  Amarillo  School  District  will  receive 
$15,000  for  school  construction. 

With  this  bill,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  keeping  a  commitment  which 
it  made  to  assist  in  upgrading  the  educa- 
tion of  our  young  people,  and  I  strongly 
urge  its  passage. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  furthei-  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  9022)  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOGGS.     Mr.  President,  this  bill 
we  have  just  approved  is  an  extremely 
important  one  to  a  number  of  the  smaller  .. 
States,  including  my  own  State  of  Dela- 
ware. 

Its  provisions  relating  to  assistance  to 
public  schools  in  disaster  areas  and  in 
areas  where  military  bases  are  suddenly 
shut  down,  and  its  establishment  of  uni- 
formity of  eligibility  requirements  under 
Public  Law  874.  are  its  better  known  fea- 
tures. They  are  changes  in  the  law  which 
are  called  for.  and  will  surely  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  education  for  all  of  our  youth. 

Less  well  known  is  section  7  of  the  bill. 
Section  7.  which  I  had  the  privilege  of 
cosponsoring  In  its  original  form,  puts  a 
floor  under  administrative  expense  al- 
locations in  this  year's  landmark  educa- 
tion law.  Public  Law  89-10. 

As  that  law  now  stands,  each  State  is 
to  receive  1  percent  of  its  title  I  alloca- 
tion to  defray  the  costs  of  administering 
the  bill's  various  programs.  One  percent 
is  adequate,  in  my  judgment,  for  States 
with  relatively  large  title  I  allocations — 
the  larger  States.  However,  administra- 
tive expenses  do  not  always  vaiT  directly 
downward  with  the  size  of  the  State  or 
its  need  for  Federal  assistance  to  educate 
its  culturally  deprived  children.  There 
are  certain  constants,  certain  items  of 
expenditure  which  are  present  and  must 
be  met  whatever  the  size  of  the  State's 
program.  Therefore,  it  follows  that  there 
should  be  a  set  minimum  amount  al- 
located for  administrative  expenses,  an 
amount  which  the  State  education  offi- 
cials will  have  ■  available  to  meet  non- 
variable  expenses,  whatever  the  size  of 
the  State's  program  under  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

And  that  is  precisely  what  section  7  of 
the  bill  does.  It  provides  that  each  State 
shall  receive,  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
conceiving,  implementing  and  adminis- 
tering the  programs  made  possible  by  the 
Education  Act.  $75,000  or  1  percent  of 
its  title  I  grant,  whichever  is  greater. 

It  insures  that  14  States  will  have  no 
less  than  that  minimum  figure  to  carry 
out  the  enormous  amount  of  planning 
and  oversight  which  these  new.  and  in 
some  cases  experimental,  programs  will 
require. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
a  table  showing  exactly  which  States  are 
affected  by  this  section,  and  to  what  ex- 
lent  they  will  benefit. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


1  pertsnt 

of  title  I 

funds 


Afltlitional 
adminis- 
trative 
funds  under 
j    ametid- 
nicnl  407 


.M:i.ska.. 

Connecticut - 

t»elaw!ire 

Il.nvaii 

Id.iho 

.Maine   

Montani - 

Nebrusk  i.. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire ^-- 

Norlli  Dakota 

HlKxIe  Island 

Soiitli  Dakota 

T'tah     ..   

Vermont 

Wyomine 

District  of  Columbia 


$16.  Ml 

$.<»**,  069 

71,965 

3.  (X5.5 

19.  7.iJ 

.').').  24'i 

23.  749 

SI,  2.M 

24. 4.>i 

50,  .VJ4 

40. 142 

34.  SIS 

.30, 316 

38,  6S4 

r.q,  202 

,S.  79H 

9,  .100 

6.5,  HV) 

14.  .WS 

60. 477 

52. 199 

22.  HOI 

40.396 

34.  004 

6M.  930 

6,  070 

28.208 

46.  792 

17.314 

.■57,  680 

14.637 

60.  .303 

.USIS 

21.181 

Total 


672. 9.51 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  at 
this  point  to  express  thanks  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  and 
particularly  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, Dr.  Richard  P.  Gousha.  for  bring- 
ing the  need  for  this  amendment  to  the 
attention  of  Senator  Metcalf  and  my- 
self.   

AUTHORIZING,  THE  RELEASE  OF 
ZINC  FROM  EITHER  THE  NA- 
TIONAL STOCKPILE  OR  THE  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL STOCKPILE,  OR 
BOTH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  calendar 
No.  788.  H.R.  9047. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
9047)  to  authorize  the  release  of  certain 
quantities  of  zinc  from  either  the  na- 
tional stockpile  or  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  or  both. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  with  an  amendment  on 
page  1.  line  10.  after  the  word  "approxi- 
mately", to  strike  out  "one  hundred  and 
fifty"  and  insert  "two  hundred  and 
twenty-five". 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that,  prior  to  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  would  like  to  ask 
several  questions.  I  should  be  glad  to 
try  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  only  one  question. 
This  bill  was  reported  unanimously.  I 
believe.  It  differs  from  the  House  bill  in 
that  the  House  bill  calls  for  the  release 
of  150.000  tons.  We  have  asked  for  the 
release  of  225.000  tons  in  our  amend- 
ment. 

I  should  simply  like  to  ask  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  if  it  is  his  opinion 
that,  if  the  House  does  not  accept  the 


Senate  amendment,  that  we  can  have  an 
early  conference  on  the  matter  and  ac- 
tually complete  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  by  the  end  of  the  session. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  will  be  early  action. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Stockpile 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  it  developed  that  the 
General  Services  Administration,  repre- 
senting the  administration,  was  anxious 
to  have  300.000  tons  of  zinc  available  for 
sale,  despite  the  fact  there  are  a  great 
many  more  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  still  in  surplus,  after  the  sale  was 
made,  and  even  if  all  300,000  tons  were 
sold.  The  Senate  felt  a  fair  compromise 
would  be  to  pass  a  bill  providing  for 
225.000  tons,  splitting  the  difference. 

I  am  confident  the  House  will  be  glad 
to  have  a  conference.  Otherwise,  there 
would  be  no  zinc  for  industry,  and  indus- 
try says  it  needs  it  badly  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  I  was  one  of  those  who 
felt  that  we  should  accept  the  House  ver- 
sion. I  was  aware  of  the  conviction  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  that 
we  should  release  300.000  tons.  We  ar- 
rived at  a  compromise  figure. 

My  only  concern  would  be  the  time 
factor  and  whether  we  have  enough  time 
to  get  the  bill  enacted  into  law  by  the 
end  of  the  session. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  cooperation 
and  diligence  in  the  activities  of  the 
Stockpile  Subcommittee,  and  assure  the 
Senator  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  time 
to  have  a  conference  and  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  803).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtTRPOSE 

This  bill  as  amended  would  (1)  grant  con- 
gressional consent  for  the  disposal  of  ap- 
proximately 225.000  short  tons  of  zinc  now 
held  in  the  national  stockpile,  or  the  supple- 
mental stockpile,  or  both,  and  (2)  waive  tlie 
6-month  waiting  period  normally  required 
before  such  disposal  could  be  started. 

EXPLANATION 

Why  congressional  action  required 
Under  existing  law  congressional  approval 
is  required  for  the  disposal  of  materials  in 
the  national  stockpile  except  when  the  pro- 
posed disposal  action  is  based  on  a  deter- 
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mlnation  that  the  material  has  become  obso- 
lescent for  use  in  time  of  war. 

The  proposed  disposal  of  zinc  is  based  on 
a  determination  that  the  quantity  of  this 
material  in  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile  is  excess  to  require- 
ments and  not  because  zinc  is  obsolescent 
for  use  In  time  of  war.  Consequently,  ex- 
press congressional  approval  for  the  disposal 
is  required. 

Moreover,  the  bill  would  authorize  an  im- 
mediate start  on  the  disposal  of  zinc  by 
waiving  the  statutory  requirement  for  a  6- 
month  waiting  period  after  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed disposal  Is  published  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

Why  disposal  is  proposed 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  has  de- 
termined that  there  no  longer  is  a  require- 
ment to  stockpile  zinc.  The  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile  contain 
about  1,300,000  short  tons  of  zinc  that  have 
not  been  previously  authorized  for  disposal. 
All  this  zinc  is  excess  to  stockpile  require- 
ments. 

There  Is  a  strong  demand  for  zinc  at  pres- 
ent and  this  is  a  good  time  to  dispose  of  some 
of  the  surplus. 

Committee  action 

As  referred  to  the  committee  the  bill  au- 
thorized the  disposal  of  approximately 
150,000  short  tons  of  zinc.  Because  of  the 
large  quantity  of  zinc  in  the  stockpile  that 
is  excess  to  requirements  and  because  of 
favorable  market  conditions  the  committee 
considers  that  a  quantity  larger  than  150,000 
short  tons  can  safely  be  authorized  for  dis- 
posal now.  Consequently,  the  committee 
amended  the  bill  .to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  225,000  short  tons. 

The  law  requires  that  stockpile  disposals 
be  accomplished  with  due  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  against  avoid- 
able loss  and  the  protection  of  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets.  The  com- 
mittee was  assured  that  zinc  disposals  will 
be  made  only  after  close  consultation  with 
affected  parties  in  Government  and  Indus- 
try. 

Financial  information 
The  zinc  to  be  disposed  of  was  acquired 
at  an  average  cost  of  $0.1404  per  pound      The 
current  market  price  is  quoted  at  $0  145  per 
pound  for  prime  western  grade. 


Excerpt  Prom  the  Report   (No.  798) 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 


THE  CALENDAR 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  calen- 
dar measures  were  considered  and  acted 
upon  as  indicated,  and  excerpts  from  the 
reports  thereon  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


SERVICE  CONTRACT  ACT  OF  1965 

K-,wL^'^*^^  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  10238)  to  provide  labor  stand- 
ards for  certain  persons  employed  by 
Federal  contractors  to  furnish  services 
to  Federal  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  8,  line  14', 
after  the  word  "Island",  to  insert  "Eni- 
wetok  Atoll,  Kwajalein  Atoll,  Johnston 
Island,". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
possed  and  the  biU  to  be  read  a  third 

time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  labor 
standards  for  the  protection  of  employees 
of  contractors  and  subcontractors  furnish- 
ing services  to  or  performing  maintenance 
service  for  Federal  agencies.  The  service  con- 
tract is  the  only  remaining  category  of  Fed- 
eral contracts  to  which  no  labor  standards 
protection  applies.  Federal  construction 
contracts  require  compliance  with  labor 
standards  under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and 
related  statutes.  Federal  supply  contracts 
also  provide  labor  standards  under  the 
Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act. 

The  bill  is  applicable  to  advertised  or  ne- 
gotiated contracts  in  excess  of  $2,500  the 
principal  purpose  of  which  Is  to  furnish 
services  through  the  use  of  service  em- 
ployees. Service  employees  are  denned  In  the 
bill  as  guards,  watchmen,  and  any  person 
in  a  recognized  trade  or  craft,  or  other 
skilled  mechanical  craft,  or  In  unskilled 
semiskilled,  or  skilled  manual  labor  occupa- 
tions. Typical  services  furnished  would 
also  include  laundry  and  drycleaning,  cus- 
todial. Janitorial,  cafeteria,  food,  and  miscel- 
laneous housekeeping. 

Persons  covered  by  the  bill  must  be  paid 
no  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  in  the  local- 
ity as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  Includ- 
ing fringe  benefits  as  an  element  of  the 
wages.  No  less  than  the  applicable  mini- 
mum wage  provided  in  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  as  amended,  can  be  paid.  In  deter- 
mining the  prevailing  rate  In  the  locality 
the  Secretary  will  consider  the  compensation 
paid  persons  engaged  in  such  service-type 
work  and  work  of  a  similar  type  In  the  lo- 
cality. The  Secretary  in  determining  the 
locality  for  such  purpose  would  take  a  real- 
istic view  of  the  type  of  service  contract  In- 
tended to  be  covered  by  the  determination 
In  addition,  the  bill  requires  that  work 
Shan  not  be  performed  under  unsafe  or  un- 
sanitary  working  conditions. 

Enforcement   procedures   are   provided   In 
the  bill  Including  the  withholding  of  pay- 
ments due  the  contractor  under  the  contract 
and  payments  to  the  employees  of  amoimts 
due  them;  suit  by  the  United  gtates  against 
the    contractor    or    surety    to    recover    the 
amount   of  underpayment:    cancellation  of 
the  contract  for  any  violation  with  the  con- 
tractor liable  for  any  resulting  cost  to  the 
United  States:    authority  for  the  Secretary 
to  list  and  withhold  awarding  further  con- 
tracts to  contractors  violating  this  bill  for 
up  to  3  years;  and  authority  to  Issue  regula- 
tion under  sections  4  and  5  of  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Public  Contracts  Act  to  enforce  this 
bill.     The  authority  to  list  contractors  vio- 
lating this  act  specified  In  the  bill  and  to 
recommend    no    further    contracts    of    the 
United  States  be  awarded  such  violators  Is 
subject  to  the  provision  of  sections  4  and 
5  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act. 
Contractors  would  therefore  be  entitled  to 
the   notice,   hearing,   and   other   procedures 
provided  for  in  said  act. 

There  are  certain  specific  exemptions  from 
coverage  listed  In  section  7  including  con- 
tracts covered  by  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  the 
Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  the  Com- 
munication Acts  of  1934;  also,  contracts  for 
public  utility  services,  direct  employment  by 
individuals,  and  for  postal  contract  stations. 
During  the  testimony  of  Charles  Donahue, 
Solicitor  of  Labor,  It  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee  that  certain  service 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense  who 
are  paid  from  nonappropriated  funds  are  not 
covered  by  this  bill.  Mr.  Donahue,  In  a 
memorandum  submitted  to  the  committee 
said: 

"The  authority  of  that  Dei>artment  would 
imdoubtedly  also  support  directives  requir- 
ing a  minimum  wage  for  all  nonappropriated 
fxmds  activity  employees.    Similarly,  It  woiUd 
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appear  to  be  within  existing  authority  to 
require  prevailing  wage  rates  to  be  paid 
these  employees  as  Is  required  for  blue-collar 
workers  of  the  Federal  Gtovernment. 

"The  principal  types  of  employees  who 
would  be  affected  are  believed  to  be  those 
employees  for  PX's  ship's  stores,  officers 
clubs,  and  in  recreational  activities  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Armed  Forces." 

The  committee  strongly  urges  that  appro- 
priate directive  issue  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  any  other  appropriate  Federal 
agency  to  give  to  such  service  employees  the 
coverage  provided  by  this  bill. 

BACKGROtTND    OF   THE   BILL 

A  number  of  bills  having  the  same  general 
purpose  of  this  bill  have  been  Introduced  In 
the  past.  Hearings  were  held  by  the  House 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  in  the  88th 
Congress.  The  record  Included  pleas  for  this 
type  legislation  from  labor  organizations 
and  from  service  contractors.  Testimony 
was  heard  from  Federal  agencies  and  reports 
were  received  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
General  Services  Administration,  etc.  A  bUl 
was  reported  (H.  Rept.  No.  1495.  88th  Cong  ) 

This  year.  Congressman  James  G.  O'Hara 
(author  of  the  88th  Cong,  legislation)  intro- 
duced H.R.  10238  which  was  sponsored  by  the. 
administration.  Hearings  were  held  on  Au- 
gust  5  and  September  1.  H.R.  10238  was 
unanimously  reported  from  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee.  It  passed  the 
House  on  the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar  on 
September  20,  1965,  with  the  apparent  unani- 
mous support  of  the  House  Members. 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  on  September  23  and  the 
bill  was  reported  unanimously  to  the  full 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  the 
same  day. 


NEED    FOR    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  well  stated 
In  the  report  Issued  by  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  on  Setpember  1  1966 
(H.  Rept.  No.  948) ,  as  follows: 

"Many  on  the  employees  performing  work 
on  Federal  service  contracts  are  poorly  paid 
The  work  is  generally  manual  work  and  In 
addition  to  craftwork,  may  be  semiskilled  or 
unskilled.  Types  of  service  contracts  which 
the  bill  covers  are  varied  and  include  laundry 
and  drycleaning.  custodial  and  Janitorial 
guard  service,  packing  and  crating,  food  serv- 
ice, and  miscellaneous  housekeeping  services 

"Service  employees  In  many  Instances  are 
not  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
or  State  minimum  wage  laws.  The  counter- 
part of  these  employees  in  Federal  service 
blue-collar  workers,  are  by  a  Presidential  di- 
rective assured  of  at  least  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  minimum.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  surveys  of  average  earnings  in  serv- 
ice occupations  in  selected  areas  in  1961  and 
1962  show,  however,  that  an  extremely  de- 
pressed wage  level  may  prevail  In  private 
service  employment.  In  contract  cleaning 
services,  for  example,  in  some  areas  less  than 
$1.05  an  hour  was  paid.  Elevator  operators 
earned  low  rates,  varying  from  $0.79  to  $1  17 
an  hour.  Service  contract  employees  are 
often  not  members  of  unions.  They  are  one 
of  the  most  disadvantaged  groups  of  our 
workers  and  little  hope  exists  for  an  improve- 
ment of  their  position  without  some  positive 
action  to  raise  their  wage  levels. 

"The  Federal  Government  has  added  re- 
sponslbihty  In  this  area  because  of  the  legal 
requirement  that  contracts  be  awarded  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder.  Since  labor  costs 
are  the  predominant  factor  in  most  service 
contracts,  the  odds  on  making  a  successfiil 
low  bid  for  a  contract  are  heavily  stacked  In 
favor  of  the  contractor  paying  the  lowest 
wage.  Contractors  who  wish  to  maintain  an 
enlightened  wage  policy  may  find  It  almost 
Impossible  to  compete  for  CJovernment  serv- 
ice contracts  with  those  who  pay  wages  to 
their  employees  at  or  below  the  subsistence 
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level.  When  a  Government  contract  is 
awarded  to  a  service  contractor  with  low-wage 
standards,  the  Government  Is  In  effect  sub- 
sidizing submlnlmum  wages. 


TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  CANAL 
ZONE  PRISONERS  TO  THE  CUS- 
TODY OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL 

The  bill  <H.R.  724)  to  authorize  the 
transfer  of  certain  Canal  Zone  prisoners 
to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
Excerpt  From  the  Report  ( No.  799 » 

PURPOSE 

This  bill  would  permit  the  transfer  of  per- 
sons convicted  of  offenses  in  the  Canal  Zone 
to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
transfer  to  prisons  within  the  United  States. 

EXPLANATION 

The  Canal  Zone  Penitentiary  has  a  popu- 
lation that  averages  90  to  100  prisoners  of 
whom  not  more  than  about  10  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  The  small  number  of 
Inmates  makes  the  operation  of  a  rehabili- 
tation program  difficult.  The  location  of  the 
penitentiary  complicates  possible  visits  from 
relatives  and  friends.  Rehabilitation  pro- 
grams and  visits  are  both  important  elements 
In  accomplishing  prisoner  reform. 

This  bill  would  provide  authority  for  the 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  to  contract  with 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
for  the  transfer  to  the  custody  of  the  At- 
torney General  of  prisoners  who  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  The  law  requires  that 
such  contracts  provide  for  reimbursing  the 
United  States  In  full  for  all  costs  or  other 
expenses  Involved. 

The  American  citizens  Imprisoned  In  the 
Canal  Zone  normally  are  persons  who  are  In 
military  service  when  convicted  or  who  were 
seamen  or  other  persons  In  a  transient  status 
at  the  time  of  conviction.  The  Inmates  all 
were  convicted  of  felonies  and  hence  there 
Is  no  likelihood  of  returning  prisoners  with 
very  short  sentences. 


belligerency.  The  same  phraseology  was 
used  In  earlier  legislation  to  permit  the 
award  of  the  Medal  of  Honor,  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross,  and  the  Silver  Star  by 
our  military  departnients  to  members  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  as  a  result  of  their 
service  In  Vietnam. 

The  qualifying  date  of  February  28.  1961. 
was  selected  because  this  was  the  approxi- 
mate time  when  American  military  advisers 
began  accompanying  their  Vietnamese  coun- 
terparts  on  military   operations. 

Acceptance  of  decorations  and  awards 
under  the  bill  is  subject  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Depart- 
ments concerned.  The  committee  was  In- 
formed that  the  decorations  and  awards  au- 
tliorlzed  for  acceptance  by  members  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  would  generally  meet  the 
same  criteria  as  are  established  for  U.S. 
decorations.  The  committee  strongly  de- 
sires that  the  decorations  and  awards  au- 
thorized for  acceptance  will  not  be  of  a  type 
or  quantity  that  would  depreciate  the  honor 
or  value  of  U.S.  decorations. 

The  committee  was  Informed  that  our 
military  commanders  In  Vietnam  regard  ap- 
proval of  this  legislation  as  being  lmf>ortant 
to  the  morale  of  our  forces  there. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  CERTAIN 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED 
FORCES  TO  ACCEPT  AND  WEAR 
DECORATIONS  OF  CERTAIN  FOR- 
EIGN NATIONS 

The  bill  (H  R.  3045)  to  authorize  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
accept  and  wear  decorations  of  certain 
foreign  nations  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Excerpt  From  the  Report  (No.  800) 

PURPOSE 

The  bin  would  authorize  members  and 
former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  have  served  In  Vietnam 
after  February  28.  1961.  to  accept  from  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  or  the  government 
of  friendly  foreign  forces  engaged  In  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam,  decorations,  awards, 
and  emblems  tendered  to  them  as  a  result  of 
service  there. 

EXPLANATION 

Clause  8  of  section  9  of  article  I  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  requires 
Congressional  consent  before  a  person  hold- 
ing an  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the 
United  States  may  accept  foreign  decora- 
tions or  awards. 

The  qualifying  phraseology  "In  which  the 
United  States  Is  not  a  belligerent  party"  Is 
Included  to  cover  circumstances  In  which 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are 
operating  under  conditions  short  of  formal 


DISBURSEMENTS  TO  ARMED 

FORCES   OF   FRIENDLY   FOREIGN 
NATIONS 

The  bill  (H.R.  5665)  to  authorize  dis- 
bursing officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
advance  fimds  to  members  of  an  armed 
force  of  a  friendly  foreign  nation,  and 
for  other  purposes  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Excerpt  From  the  Report   (No.  801) 

PURPOSE 

This  bill  would  authorize  officers  of  the 
Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard  who  are  accountable  for  pub- 
lic money  to  make  advances  of  funds  under 
exigent  circumstances  to  members  of  friend- 
ly foreign  armed  forces. 

EXPLANATION 

Except  through  the  exercise  by  the  Pre.sl- 
dent  of  war  powers  there  Is  no  authority  for 
disbursing  officers  of  our  Armed  Forces  to 
make  advances  to  members  of  friendly  for- 
eign armed  forces.  In  recent  years  there 
have  been  many  situations  short  of  war  that 
resulted  In  the  quick  assembly  of  troops  of 
several  allied  nations.  In  some  of  these  cases 
small  groups  of  foreign  troops  have  not  had 
a  disbursing  capability  of  their  own.  In 
these  circumstances  it  Is  desirable  that  the 
disbursing  officers  of  the  United  States  have 
authority  to  make  advances  to  the  members 
of  the  armed  forces  of  friendly  foreign  na- 
tions. 

Disbursing  offlcers  of  the  armed  forces  of 
Britain  and  Canada  have  authority  to  make 
advances  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  In  peace  and  In  war.  This  bill  would 
permit  reciprocity  for  the  benefits  offered  by 
Britain  and  Canada  and  to  other  friendly 
foreign  nations. 

The  bill  requires  that  any  advances  made 
under  Its  authority  must  be  reimbursed  by 
the  nation  whose  military  forces  are  ad- 
vanced funds.  The  bill  also  requires  that 
any  nation  that  would  benefit  from  this  au- 
thority must  agree  to  make  similar  advances 
to  forces  of  the  United  States  on  a  reciprocal 
basis.  No  advance  will  be  made  under  au- 
thority of  the  bill  until  the  President  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  foreign 
nation  concerned  providing  for  reimburse- 
ment and  for  reciprocity. 

The  committee  understands  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  intends  to  advance 
funds  only  to  small  detachments  of  troops 
not  having  their  own  disbursing  facilities. 


COST 

This  bill  would  not  Increase  the  level  of 
Federal  expenditures  as  the  funds  advanced 
would  t>e  reimbursed  by  the  nations  to  which 
they  were  advanced. 


LAND  CONVEYANCE.  SAN  DIEGO, 
CALIF. 

The  bill  (H.R.  7329  >  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  real  property  of 
the  United  States  to  the  city  of  San 
Diego.  Calif.,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed 

Excerpt  From  the  Report  (No.  802) 

PURPOSE  of  the  bill 

The  bill  directs  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  convey  to  the  city  of  San 
Diego.  Calif.,  at  the  estimated  fair  market 
value,  all  of  the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of 
the  United  States  to  approximately  0.67  acre 
of  land  located  In  the  Navy  Capehart  hous- 
ing area  at  the  Admiral  Hartman  site  In  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  property,  the  city  of 
San  Diego  plans  to  lease  the  land  to  the 
YWCA  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  rec- 
reational facility  which  would  benefit  the 
military  and  civilian  residents  In  the  area 
There  are  439  single  Tfljlts  of  housing  In  the 
Admiral  Hartman  site,  and  while  the  recrea- 
tional facility  proposed  to  be  constructed  by 
the  YWCA  will  not  be  for  the  exclusive  us? 
of  the  military  and  their  dependents.  It  is 
expected  that  they  will  be  the  principal  sup- 
porters. 

The  property  In  question  has  no  current 
usage  by  the  Navy  and  has  no  improvements 
thereon  other  than  two  construction  shacks. 
of  dubious  value,  built  by  the  contractor  dur- 
ing the  construction  of  the  Capehart  project 
which  was  completed  In  1960.  It  Is  now  in 
the  process  of  being  reported  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  as  excess  to  the 
needs  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  The 
estimated  fair  market  value  of  the  land  Is 
stated  to  be  less  than  $10,000. 

FISCAL  DATA 

Since  the  bill  provides  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  land  at  the  estimated  fair  market 
value,  there  will  be  no  increase  In  budgetary 
requirements. 
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SHIPMENT  AT  GOVERNMENT  EX- 
PENSE OF  PRIVATELY  OWNED 
VEHICLES  OF  DECEASED  OR  MISS- 
ING PERSONNEL 

The  bill  (H.R.  9975)  to  authorize  the 
shipment  at  Government  expense  to, 
from,  and  within  the  United  States,  and 
between  oversea  areas  of  privately  owned 
vehicles  of  deceased  or  missing  person- 
nel, and  for  other  purposes,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Excerpt  Prom  the  Report  (No.  804) 

PtJRPOSE 

This  bin  would  authorize  shipment  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  from  locations  within  the 
continental  United  States  of  private  vehi- 
cles owned  by  missing  or  deceased  military 
or  civilian  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

EXPLANATION 

The  Missing  Persons  Act  now  provides  au- 
thority for  shipment  at  Government  expense 
of  a  privately  owned  vehicle  of  missing  or  de- 
ceased personnel  only  when  the  vehicle  is 
located  outside  the  continental  United  States 
or  In  Alaska  at  the  time  the  casualty  status 
occurs. 

The  absence  of  authority  for  shipments  of 
vehicles  at  Government  expense  from  loca- 


tions within  the  continental  United  States 
has  caused  hardships  to  widows  or  other  sur- 
vivors of  deceased  persons  or  other  depend- 
ents of  persons  who  are  missing.  The  hard- 
ships are  greater  when  there  are  minor  chil- 
dren or  aged  parents  in  the  family  of  the 
deceased  or  missing  person.  In  these  circum- 
stances, because  of  their  remoteness  from 
the  automobile  and  the  emotional  condition 
of  the  survivors.  It  Is  difficult  for  them  to 
travel  to  the  member's  last  duty  station  to 
claim  the  vehicle. 

The  Department  of  Defense  considers  the 
absence  of  authority  to  ship  an  automobile 
In  these  cases  as  presenting  a  significant 
morale  problem. 
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REIMBURSEMENT      AMONG      MILI- 
TARY MEDICAL  FACILITIES 
The  bill  (H.R.  10234)   to  amend  sec- 
tion   1085    of    title    10,    United    States 
Code   to   eliminate   the    reimbursement 
procedure  required  among  the  medical 
facilities  of  the  Armed  Forces  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  military  departments, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
Excerpt  From  the  Report   (No.  805) 

PURPOSE 

This  bill  would  eliminate  the  .statutory  re- 
quirement for  reimbursement  among  the 
military  departments  for  hospitalization 
furnished  to  a  member  or  a  dependent  of  an- 
other military  department. 

EXPLANATION 

Under  current  law  when  a  member  or  a 
former  member  of  a  uniformed  service  (or 
an  eligible  dependent)  receives  Inpatient  care 
in  a  medical  facility  of  another  uniformed 
service,  the  service  furnishing  the  care  must 
be  reimbursed  by  the  member's  service  the 
rates  established  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  The  current  rates  are  $27  per  day 
for  persons  on  active  duty  receiving  care  In 
facilities  of  another  military  service  and  $42 
per  day  for  dependents  receiving  care  In 
facilities  of  a  service  other  than  that  of  the 
sponsor. 

The  Department  of  Defense  considers  that 
the  current  requirement  for  reimbursement 
is  an  expensive  and  unnecessary  exercise  in 
paperwork.  Approval  of  this  bill  will  neither 
increase  nor  decrease  the  cost  of  medical 
care  within  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Any  changes  In  the  funds  available  to  one 
military  department  will  be  compensated  for 
by  changes  In  funds  of  the  other  services. 

Outpatient  medical  care  Is  now  provided 
on  a  nonreimbursable  basis  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  same  system 
would  follow  for  Inpatient  care  upon  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

The  current  requirement  for  reimburse- 
ment between  an  armed  force  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  military  department  and  an- 
other uniformed  service  not  under  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  would  be  retained. 

COST 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  not  increase 
cost  of  medical  care  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  but  should  result  In  some  admin- 
istrative savings. 


mittee  on  Armed  Services,  with  amend- 
ments on  page  2,  at  the  begirming  of 
line  1,  to  strike  out  "general,  but  is  not 
counted  as  a  lieutenant  general  against 
any  strength  prescribed  by,  or  under 
law"  and  insert  "general";  on  page  3,' 
line  11,  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out 
"vice  admiral,  but  is  not  counted  as  a 
vice  admiral  against  any  strength  pre- 
scribed by,  or  under,  law"  and  insert 
"vice  admiral";  and,  after  line  15,  to 
strikeout: 
•'§  8036.  Surgeon  General:  grade 

"The  ofncer  who  Is  designated  as  a  medi- 
cal officer  under  section  8067(a)  of  this  title 
and  who  is  serving  as  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Air  Force  has,  while  so  serving,  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general.  He  is  not  counted  as 
a  lieutenant  general  against  any  strength 
prescribed  by.  or  under,  law." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  805  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  Item: 

"8036.  Surgeon  General :  grade." 


RANK  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  OR 
VICE  ADMIRAL  FOR  SURGEONS 
GENERAL  OF  THE  ARMY.  NAVY, 
AND  AIR  FORCE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Dill  <H.R.  7484)  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  general  or  vice  admiral  of 
officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  while  serving  as  Surgeon  General 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 


And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

"§  8036.  Surgeon       General:       appointment, 
grade 

"There  Is  a  Surgeon  General  of  the  Air 
Force  who  is  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  from  officers  of  the  Air  Force  who  are 
designated  as  medical  officers  under  section 
8067(a)  of  this  title.  The  Surgeon  General 
while  so  serving,  has  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  805  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following  item: 

'8036.  Surgeon        General:        appointment, 
grade." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Excerpt  From  the  Report  (No.  807) 

PURPOSE    OF    the  bill 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  amend  exist- 
ing law  so  as  to  provide,  by  statute,  that 
officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
while  serving  as  Surgeons  General  will  hold 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  or  vice  admiral 
(three-star  rank)  and  be  entitled  to  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  such  grade  while  so  serv- 
ing. 

The  bill  also  would  provide  for  retirement 
In  three-star  grade  for  such  offlcers  subject 
to  Senate  confirmation. 

existing  law 

Under  existing  law  medical  officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  who  are  designated  as  Sur- 
geon General  of  their  respective  mlUtary 
services  are  appointed  In  the  grade  of  major 
general  or  rear  admiral  of  the  upper  half, 
respectively  (sees.  3036  and  5133,  title  10. 
United  States  Code).  There  Is  no  similar 
statutory  provision  for  the  position  of  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Air  Force,  although  the 
officer  assigned  to  that  position  Is  normally 
a  major  general. 

At  the  present  time  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Army  and  the  personal  physician  to 
the  President  hold  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general  and  vice  admiral,  respectively,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  certain  positions  of  impor- 
tance as  warranting  this  grade  for  the  in- 
cumbents. 

REASONS    FOR    THE    BILL 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
is  of  the  opinion  that  this  legislation  is 
justified  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  bill  will  remedy  the  present  anom- 
alous situation  In  which  the  chief  medical 


officer  of  one  of  the  military  departments 
holds  a  higher  rank  than  the  other  two  Sur- 
geons General.  Moreover,  It  will  remedy  the 
situation  in  which  the  chief  medical  officer 
of  the  Navy  is,  in  fact,  junior  in  grade  to  one 
of  the  officers  normally  under  his  command 
This  observation  should  not  be  construed  as 
Indicating  that  the  private  physician  to  the 
ft-esident  should  not  properly  hold  the  three- 
star  rank. 

2.  The  responsibility  of  each  of  the  Sur- 
geons General  of  the  three  mUltary  services 
justifies  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  or 
vice  admiral  for  these  positions.  The  Sur- 
geons General  have  the  vast  responsibility 
of  worldwide  medical  care  for  several  mil- 
lions of  military  personnel  and  their  depend- 
ents. They  are  responsible  for  developing 
and  maintaining  medical  services  necessary 
to  support  military  operations  both  in  war 
and  peace.  This  position  Involves  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  the  health  of  about  3  mil- 
lion military  members  on  active  duty.  In 
addition,  there  are  about  4  mUllon  depend- 
ents of  active  duty  personnel,  together  with 
additional  retired  members  and  their  de- 
pendents, all  of  whom  receive  medical  care 
to  the  extent  of  available  resources  and  per- 
sonnel. 

In  terms  of  personnel  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  three  Surgeons  General,  the 
following  statistics  are  significant:  In  the 
Army.  72.000;  In  the  Navy.  39,575;  and  in 
the  Air  Force.  48.315;  for  a  total  of  159,890 
persons,  both  military  and  civilians,  who 
operate  under  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Surgeons  General.  As  examples  of  the 
duties  Involved  in  maintaining  the  health  of 
military  personnel,  the  Surgeons  are  respon- 
sible, among  other  things,  for  the  medical 
staffing  of  hospitals,  dispensaries,  field  units, 
and  ships;  for  the  provision  of  trained  per- 
sonnel In  the  field  of  military  medical  mis- 
sions of  aviation,  submarine,  and  atomic 
medicine,  together  with  all  of  the  medical 
planning  and  logistics  Incident  to  these 
functions.    . 

3.  The  bill  should  serve  to  enhance  the  po- 
sition and  military  status  of  the  Surgeons 
General  In  each  of  the  military  departments. 
It  will,  therefore,  enhance  the  status  of  medi- 
cal officers  in  each  of  the  military  depart- 
ments and  hopefully  result  In  better  reten- 
tion rates  of  younger  medical  officers,  who 
are  so  badly  needed  in  the  Armed  Forces.  At 
the  present  time  the  medical  services  of  the 
Armed  Forces  would  collapse  without  the 
doctor  draft,  under  which  almost  50  percent 
of  each  year's  medical  graduating  classes  en- 
ter the  Armed  Forces.  The  significance, 
therefore,  of  Increasing  the  stature  of  the 
Surgeons  General  with  resp^t  to  civilian 
medicine  cannot  be  overlooked. 

It  would  appear  that  a  three-star  rank  for 
the  Surgeons  General  Is  amply  justified  based 
on  examination  of  the  list  of  positions  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  currently  desig- 
nated for  this  grade.  Many  of  these  current 
positions  would  not  appear  equal  in  respon- 
sibility to  the  positions  of  Surgeon  General. 
4.  The  number  and  salary  range  of  other 
medical  activities  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  also  relevant  to  this  legislation. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Navy,  with  some 
3,700  medical  officers,  has  only  13  fiag  offl- 
cers (excluding  the  White  House  and  Capitol 
physicians);  the  Army,  with  about  4.800 
medical  offlcers.  has  18  general  offlcers;  and 
the  Air  Force,  with  about  3.700  medical  offl- 
cers. has  17  general  offlcers.  The  Veterans' 
Administration,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
about  4.300  physicians,  plus  noncareer  resi- 
dents, has  nearly  300  In  supergrades  (GS- 
16  and  above)  whose  salaries  are  comparable 
or  greater  than  officers  of  fiag  rank  ($18,935 
to  $24,500). 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  a  total  of 
2.254  medical  offlcers.  Including  24  fiag-rank 
offlcers  equally  divided  between  the  upper 
and  lower  half. 
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The  enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
have  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  budget,  since  It  would  re- 
sult In  an  increase  In  basic  pay  of  only 
$168.30  per  month — from  $1,542.90  to 
$1,711.20.  Since  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Army  already  holds  the  three-star  rank, 
only  two  officers  would  be  affected,  with  the 
resulting  budgetary  effect  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  two  officers  of  ap- 
proximately $4,000. 


PROMOTIONS  OF  NAVAL  RESERVE 
CAPTAINS  AND  MARINE  CORPS 
RESERVE  COLONELS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  1805)  to  amend  section  5899 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide permanent  authority  under  which 
Naval  Reserve  Officers  in  the  grade  of 
captain  shall  be  eligible  for  consideration 
for  promotion  v/hen  their  running  mates 
are  eligible  for  consideration  for  pro- 
motion which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That  section  5899(a)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "However,  until  July  1, 
1961.  an  officer  in  the  grade  of  captain  is 
eligible  for  consideration  for  promotion  when 
his  running  mate  Is  eligible  for  consideration 
for  promotion.";  and 

( 2  >  by  adding  the  following : 
"However,  an  officer  in  the  grade  of  captain 
Is  eligible  for  consideration  for  promotion 
when  his  running  mate  Is  eligible  for  con- 
sideration for  promotion.  When  more  than 
one  officer  in  the  grade  of  captain  is  to  be 
selected  for  promotion  from  among  line  of- 
ficers or  from  among  officers  in  any  one  staff 
corps,  at  least  one-half  of  the  officers  se- 
lected in  the  category  concerned  must  be 
officers  who  are  In  the  promotion  zone  or 
senior  to  such  officers." 

Sec.  2.  Section  5899(b)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following : 

"However,  an  officer  In  the  grade  of  colonel 
is  eligible  for  consideration  for  promotion 
when  his  running  mate  is  eligible  for  con- 
sideration for  promotion.  When  more  than 
one  officer  in  the  grade  of  colonel  is  to  be 
selected  for  promotion,  at  least  one-half  of 
the  officers  selected  must  be  officers  who  are 
in  the  promotion  zone  or  senior  to  such 
officers." 

Sec.  3.  The  last  sentence  of  section  5899(a) 
and  the  last  sentence  of  section  5899(b)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  added  by  this 
Act  become  effective  July  1,  1967. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Excerpt  From  the  Report   (No.  808) 

PURPOSE  OF  the  bill 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  per- 
missive authority  for  Reserve  officers  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
promoted  under  the  Reserve  Officer  Personnel 
Act.  to  be  considered  from  below  the  pro- 
motion zone  for  selection  to  flag  and  general 
officer  rank  In  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserve.  Under  existing  law.  below  the  zone 
selections  are  authorized  for  officers  of  the 
Regular  Navy  and  Regular  Marine  Corps. 
Under  the  authority  related  to  Regular  of- 
ficers, there  Is  no  limitation  In  the  percentage 
of  officers  who  may  be  selected  from  below 


the  zone.  As  already  noted  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  committee  amendment,  begin- 
ning July  1,  1967,  not  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  officers  selected  could  be  from  below 
the  zone  except  in  cases  where  only  one 
selection  Is  to  be  made. 

The  committee  feels  that  this  limitation 
tends  to  preserve  the  zone  concept  of  pro- 
motion and  at  the  same  time  meets  the  need 
for  selectivity  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  for  flag  and  general  officer  rank  for 
the  purpose  of  insuring  the  selection  of  the 
best  fitted  officers  and  meeting  the  mobili- 
zation needs  of  the  respected  Reserves. 

BACKGROUND    INFORMATION 

Officers  on  the  lineal  list  of  the  Navy  are 
eligible  for  consideration  for  flag  rank  after 
3  years  in  the  grade  of  captain.  On  the  other 
hand,  officers  of  the  Naval  Reserve  not  on 
active  duty  are  not  eligible  for  selection  from 
below  the  zone,  but  only  when  their  running 
mates  are  In  the  established  promotion  zone 
on  about  their  10th  year  in  grade.  This  has 
resulted  in  selection  fields  of  such  limited 
size  that  the  number  promoted  to  flag  rank 
is  well  below  the  mobilization  requirements 
for  this  grade  since  the  number  of  selections 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  offset  losses  through 
normal  attrition.  Title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code  authorizes  48  Reserve  flag  officers 
in  an  active  status  to  All  mobilization  billets; 


currently  the  Navy  has  only  30  of  this  au- 
thorized number  and  it  will  be  some  years 
before  it  will  be  able  to  correct  this  situation 
under  the  present  provisions  of  law. 

In  addition  to  affording  the  means  to  build 
to  authorized  flag  officer  strength  for  mobili- 
zation, there  are  other  distinct  advantages 
which  accrue  from  this  proposal,  advantages 
which  will  Improve  the  selection  and  promo- 
tion system  for  the  Naval  Reserve  and  the 
officers  concerned. 

Of  particular  Importance  is  the  Increased 
selectivity  which  will  result  by  enlarging  the 
area  of  consideration.  This  bill,  as  amended, 
will  substantially  broaden  the  field  of  eligi- 
bility thus  offering  a  much  larger  number  of 
officers  from  which  to  select  both  Naval  Re- 
serve flag  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  general 
officers. 

EXAMPLE  OF  EFFECT  OF  BILL 

The  table  below  indicates  with  respect  to 
the  line  officers  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  the 
number  of  officers  who  would  be  eligible  for 
consideration  for  promotion  to  rear  admiral 
and  brigadier  general  both  with  and  vsrithout 
this  legislation. 

The  additional  numbers  of  eligible  officers 
win  make  it  possible  for  an  Improved  quality 
of  selection  in  terms  of  age.  qualifications, 
and  other  factors  and  thereby  enable  the 
Navy  to  better  meet  its  mobilization  require- 
ments for  Reserve  flag  officers. 


Estimated  new  ellgibles  « ithout  le^nslatioa. 
EstinuUcdelifnbles  with  lecLMatlon  
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4 


1967 


1068 


49 
304 


34 

277 


1960 


20 
305 


1970 


28 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business,  to 
consider  nominations  which  were  rep>ort- 
ed  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
this  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk 
will  state  the  nominations. 


U.S.  CIRCUIT  COURT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Frank  Morey  CoflBn,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  first  circuit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dan  Monroe  Russell,  Jr.,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Beverly  W.  Perkins  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  G.  Chemenko  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Joseph  V.  Conley  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Victor  L.  Wogan,  Jr.,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Donald  F.  Miller  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.    MARSHALS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Emmett  E.  Selby  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Flor- 
ida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITIES  CONTROL 
BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  W.  Mahan  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Edward  C.  Sweeney  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  the  name  of 
Thomas  L.  Itobinson  to  be  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  western  district  of  Tennessee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  c6n- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Donald  M.  Statton  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Hosea  M.  Ray  to  be  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  northern  district  of  Mississippi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  H.  Cowen  to  be  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  eastern  district  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  H.  Murdock  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  Medford  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  western  district  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of , the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


the  full  overtime  pay,  up  from  level  7- 
postal  employees  would  get  overtime  pay 
for  all  Sunday  work,  double  time  for  hol- 
iday work,  and  21/2  times  the  daily  rate 
for  work  on  Christmas;  the  maximum 
allowance  for  uniforms  paid  to  employees 
who  must  wear  them  on  the  job  would  be 
raised  from  $100  to  $150;  and  the  House 
Democratic  and  Republican  leaders 
would  be  given  $5,000  pay  raises,  from 
$30,000  to  $35,000. 

In  connection  with  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House  yesterday.  I  had  a  search  made 
to  ascertain  how  many  pay  raise  actions 
were  taken  by  Congress  since  1951  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  what  we  have  done. 

The  record  shows  that  every  2  years 
there  has  been  a  pay  raise.  There  was 
a  pay  raise  in  1964,  and  another  is  pro- 
posed to  be  granted  in  1965.  Before  I 
subscribe  to  what  has  been  done.  I  shall 
wish  to  know  whether  the  4 -percent  pay 
raise  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives complies  with  the  guidelines 
established  by  the  President's  Advisory 
Committee.  My  understanding  is  that 
It  does  not.  If  it  does  not.  I  shall  not 
support  the  measure. 

I  shall  not  do  so.  because  we  cannot 
on  the  one  hand,  tell  labor  unions  and 
management,  "To  avoid  inflation,  you 
must  stay  within  the  guidelines  of  3  2 
percent,"  and.  on  the  other  hand  in  our 
own  House,  the  Congress,  completely  dis- 
regard the  advice  given. 

I  shall  wait  to  see  what  will  develop 
It  IS  my  understanding  that  the  White 
House  does  not  approve  of  the  measure 
as  It  has  been  passed  in  the  House  I 
wait  anxiously  to  see  what  the  adminis- 
tration has  to  say. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tabulation  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

General  pay  increases  since  1950— Classified 
postal,  and  Armed  Forces 

CLASSIFIED    EMPLOYEES 
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General  pay  increases  since  1950—Classined 
postal,  and  Armed  Forces— Continued       ' 

ARMED    FORCES 


1952 


1955 


82-346 


84-a) 


1958 
1963 

1964 
1965 


8.'>-422 
88-132 

88-422 
89-132 


Average  increase  of  4  percent  in  pay; 
14  iK-rceiit  in  food  and  rent  allowauM 
for  those  eligible.    Average  of  these 
factors.  5.7  percent. 
Percent  of  increase  under  this  law  is 
complicated.    For  officers  with  more 
than  3  years"  service  and  for  warrant 
oHioers  and  enlisted  men  with  more 
man  2  years'  service,  increases  were 
based  on   length  of  service.     Some 
examples:    Major   generals,    26   to  30 
years'  service,  6.7  percent;  2d  lieuten- 
ants, with  more  than  3  but  less  than  4 
years    service,  25  percent:  corporals, 
with    8    to    10    years'    service,    17  35 
percent. 
IncrcMses  ranged  from  about  1  iiercent 
for  privates  to  as  much  as  33  iiercent 
for  some  generals. 
Increase  averaged  about  17  percent  for 
all  active-duty  T>ersonnel  with  2  or 
more  years  of  scrvic«.    Those   with 
less  than  2  years'  service  received  no 
increase. 
Avenige  incre.ise  of  2.5  percent  for  all 
iiniformed  jier.sonnel  with  more  than 
2  years  of  service. 
Average  increase  of  11  percent  for  all 
enlisted    i)ersonnel    with    2   or   more 
.  years  of  service:  varrying  incrtsase  for 
those  with  less  than  2  years  of  service, 
and  6  percent  for  all  oflicers. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE. 
the  floor. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield 


ORDERS  FOR  RECESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  upon  completion 
of  its  business  today,  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  next  Monday. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES PROM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES AND  FOR  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT  TO  SIGN  BILLS 
DURING  RECESS 


PROPOSED  PAY  INCREASE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  next  several  days  we  shall  be  con- 
sidering on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  pro- 
posed pay  raise  bill.  I  have  not  studied 
the  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  House. 
However,  the  Washington  Post  reports 
that  it  carried  a  4-percent  pay  raise  and 
other  benefits. 

In  addition  to  the  4  percent  pay  raise, 
the  bill  allegedly  contains  the  following 
grants  and  liberalizations: 

Severance  up  to  a  full  year's  salary  for 
employees  who  are  laid  off  through  no 
fault  of  their  own;  liberal  relocation  al- 
lowances for  postal  employees  whose  jobs 
are  transferred  to  other  areas;  overtime 
pay  for  postal  and  classified  employees 
after  8  hours  daily;  full  overtime  for 
cia.ssified  employees  through  grade  10 
instead  of  grade  9,  as  at  present;  postal 
employees  through  level  10  also  would  get 
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1951      «2-201 

19.55     84-94 

1958  I  85-462 


19t>0 
1962 


W>-,5C8 
87-793 


1964     88^26 


Percent  increase 


Average  increase  of  10  percent 
Average  increase  of  7.5  iiercent 
Average  Increase  of  10  percent 
Average  inerea.se  of  7.7  percent 
1st  step  increase,  effective  October  1962, 

5.5  percent. 
2d   step   increase,   effective  January 

1964,  4.1  percent. 
Average  increase  of  4.3  percent. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  that  the  Vice  President  be  author- 
ized to  sign  bills  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate  until  Monday.  October  4 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POSTAL    EMPLOYEES 


4th-class  postmasters'  pay  increased  20 

percent. 
Other  postmasters  and  supervisors  in- 

c^^d   8.8.   percent    (but   not   over 

All  other  employees  Increased  $400,  but 
.the  elimination  of  the  2  lowest  grades 

meant  that  employees  who  had  been 

in  these  grades  got  as  much  as  a  $600 

increase. 
Average  increase  of  8.4  percent. 
Average  Increase  of  10.27  percent. 
Average  increase  of  8.35  percent. 
1st  step  Increase,  effective  October  1962 

S.6  percent. 
2d  step  increase,  effective  January  1964 

2.6  percent. 
Average  Increase  of  6.6  percent. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— REPEAL 
OF  SECTION  14(b)  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT, 
AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  be  with  the 
President  in  New  York  City  on  Monday 
next  in  connection  with  certain  interna- 
tional events  which  are  transpiring  in 
that  city.    It  had  been  anticipated  that 
Calendar  No.   680,   H.R.   77,   would   be 
called  up  on  Monday,  but  in  view  of  the 
statement  which  I  have  just  made,  I 
think  it  is  proper,  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen]  present, 
to  move  at  this  time,  and  I  do  move,  that 
Calendar  No.  680,  H.R.  77,  be  laid  before 
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the  Senate  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
n.6ss. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Calendar  No. 
680,  a  bill  (H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended,  and  section  703(b)  of 
the  Labor-Management  Reporting  Act 
of  1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of 
section  8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  as  amended,  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  with  amendments^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  put  that  in  the  form  of 
a  motion,  and  did  not  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  immediate  consideration. 
Had  he  done  so,  I  would  have  had  to  ob- 
ject. 

I  shall  have  to  combat  the  motion,  of 
course,  and  ask  for  a  live  quorum  call  at 
this  time,  in  the  belief  that  we  should 
not  undertake  this  venture  until  Mon- 
day next.  I  am  prepared  to  do  that,  un- 
less, by  prearrangement,  we  can  make 
this  the  pending  business  for  Monday, 
so  that  the  motion  will  be  debatable  the 
moment  the  Senate  comes  into  session, 
and  that  a  morning  hour  may  be  had 
only  by  unanimous  consent,  and  that 
speeches  made  can  be  qualified  so  that 
they  will  not  embrace  any  kind  of  motion. 

I  should  have  no  objection  to  a  morn- 
ing hour  on  that  basis.  If  the  bill  is 
made  the  pending  business,  it  will  be 
subject  to  debate.  I  believe  that  under 
the  rule,  if  the  Senate  adjourned  as  of 
tonight,  for  the  2  hours  up  until  2  o'clock, 
on  Monday  if  the  bill  were  called  up  on 
the  morning  hour,  it  would  not  be  de- 
batable, and  therefore  we  would  lose  an 
advantage.  I  am  sure. 

I  request  that  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  clarify  his  position  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  to  use  the  procedural  device 
which  is  open  to  the  leadership  through 
the  calling  up  of  this  measure  during  the 
morning  hour.  It  was  tholight  advisable 
to  call  it  up  after  the  mormng  hour,  as 
we  are  doing  this  afternoon,  \nd  as  we 
shall  do  on  Monday,  so  that  Seiiators  will 
be  prepared  and  will  know  \fhere  we 
stand. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  that  there  should  be  a  morning 
hour  on  Monday  after  the  prayer  is  ren- 
dered, and  the  Journal  considered  as 
read,  so  that  Senators  who  have  state- 
ments to  make  may  do  so;  and  if  there  is 
a  possibility  of  any  unobjected-to  items 
on  the  calendar  being  considered,  that 
can  be  done 

I  further  agree  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  when  he  says  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  hour,  the  mo- 
tion now  pending  would  still  be  con- 
sidered pending  at  that  time:  and  it  is 
for  that  reason,  in  effect,  that  I  requested 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness today,  it  stand  in  recess  rather  than 
in  adjournment. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  understanding.  I  have  no  disagree- 
ment, and  I  think  that  is  entirely  fair  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  leader.  So  on 
Monday  next,  if  there  is  to  be  a  morning 
hour  after  the  prayer  and  disposition  of 
the  Journal,  it  will  be  quite  all  right,  and 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
will  then  be  the  pending  business  and 
will  be  debatable  at  that  ooint. 

Mr.  MAjNSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  understanding  of  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIEI.D.  That  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  a 
Senator  wishes  to  introduce  a  bill  and 
make  some  statements.  I  therefore  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  at  this  time, 
and  promise  the  Senate  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  or  any  other  speaking, 
the  Senate  will  take  a  recess  until  Mon- 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTOMOTIVE      PRODUCTS      TRADE 
ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  House  and  Senate  managers 
have  agreed  to  resolve  their  differences. 
There  is  one  point  which  I  believe  might 
as  well  be  explained  for  the  Record,  so 
that  it  can  be  understood  when  the  Sen- 
ate looks  at  the  matter,  perhaps  next 
Tuesday. 

This  question  relates  to  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  sections  201  and  202  of  the 
bill,  providing  for  a  streamlined  way  by 
which  the  President  could  enter  into 
agreements  relating  to  replacement 
parts.  In  the  event  that  he  entered  into 
such  an  agreement,  the  President  would 
proclaim  that  an  agreement  had  been 
entered  into  to  remove  tariffs  on  replace- 
ment parts.  That  proclamation  would 
take  effect  unless  Congress  passed  a  res- 
olution through  both  Houses  declaring 
it  not  to  be  the  case. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen! offered  an  amendment  in  commit- 
tee, which  was  agreed  to,  and  which  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  which  provided 
that  the  proclamation  would  not  take 
effect  unless  both  Houses  passed  a  reso- 
lution approving  the  proclamation. 

In  the  differences  between  the  Senate 
and  House,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
way  to  resolve  the  impasse  would  be 
merely  to  strike  the  section. 

That  would  have  been  done,  except 
that  there  was  language  in  the  bill  to 
which  both  Senate  and  House  had  agreed, 
and  it  was  contended  that  it  would 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  in  either 
House.  Therefore,  the  conferees  agreed 
to  an  amendment  which,  in  their  judg- 
ment, would  not  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order,  and  which  would  achieve  the  same 
effect  by  merely  declaring  that  the  sec- 
tion under  which  the  Dirksen  amend- 


ment had  been  attached  would  expire 
the  day  after  the  enactment  of  the  leg- 
islation; so  that,  in  effect,  we  struck  the 
section. 

As  I  understand,  this  means  that  for 
the  most  part  we  have  agreed  to  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  although  it  had  to 
be  done  in  language  that  did  not  so  pro- 
vide. The  report  of  the  House  conferees 
was  spelled  out — as  I  will  explain  for  the 
Senate  conferees — and  we  feel  that  any 
negotiations  on  replacement  parts 
should  respect  the  procedure  indicated 
here,  because  we  believe  it  would  be 
within  the  negotiations  which  would  be 
approached,  and  Senators  should  be 
placed  on  notice  that  this  matter  was 
under  consideration,  which  would  give 
them  notice  of  the  right  to  express  their 
views  on  the  subject  prior  to  the  time 
any  agreement  was  entered  into. 

I  believe  that  when  Senators  study  it, 
they  will  agree  that,  in  effect,  we  carried 
out  the  Senate  amendment  and  in  effect 
agreed  to  the  Senate  amendment,  even 
though  we  had  to  do  it  by  a  procedure 
that  was  rather  obscure  and  might  be 
misunderstood. 

When  the  Senator  from  Illinois  TMr. 
Dirksen]  has  an  opportunity  to  look  at 
the  matter,  I  hope  he  will  be  satisfied, 
because  we  have  the  impression  that  he 
would  have  been  content  if  the  entire 
section  had  been  stricken.  The  amend- 
ment amounted  to  striking  that  section 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  MAJOR 
DISASTERS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2591)  to  amend  the  act 
of  September  30,  1950,  as  amended  i42 
U.S.C.  1855-1855g) .  which  relates  to  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  major  disasters,  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  property  damaged  as 
a  result  of  Hurricane  Betsy,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Ellen- 
der)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  ttle. 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2591 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  author- 
ize Federal  assistance  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  major  disasters,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  September  30,  1950,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  1855-1855g).  Is  amended 
by— 


(1)  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after  the 
section  designation;  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000  of  the  borrowers 
obligation  under  any  loan  made  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  7(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Adt,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  636(b) ) , 
shall  be  canceled  whenever  such  loan  is  made 
for  the  repair  or  replacement  of  uninsurable 
property  damaged  or  lost  as  the  result  of  the 
major  disaster  commonly  known  as  "Hurri- 
cane Betsy". 

(b)  Section  302  of  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961 
(7  U.S.C.  1922)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after  the 
section  designation;  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(b)(1)   Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  4  of  the  preceding  subsection,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  loans,  under 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  him,  to 
any  farmers  and  ranchers  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  subsection  for  the  repairs  or  res- 
toration  of  rural   dwellings,   appurtenances, 
furnishings,  buildings,  and  equipment  used 
in  connection  with  agricultural,  livestock,  or 
oyster  production  or  products,  for  livestock 
and  equipment  losses,  and  for  crop  damage, 
the   value   as   determined   by   the   Secretary 
not  to  exceed  the  normal  yield  was  the  actual 
yield  of  acres  harvested  or  which  would  have 
been  harvested,  damaged  as  a  result  of  the 
major  disaster,  commonly  known  as  Hurri- 
cane  Betsy.     The   loans  made   pursuant   to 
this  paragraph  shall  be  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
except  that  (i)   the  interest  rate  shall  be  3 
percent  per  annum  and  (ii)  the  period  of  re- 
pajTnent  of  such  loans  shall  not  exceed  thirty 
years. 

(2)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000  of  the  borrower's 
obligation  under  any  loan  made  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  canceled  whenever 
such  loan  is  made  for  damages  resulting 
from  the  major  disaster  commonly  known  as 
Hurricane  Betsy. 

(c)  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  authorize  Federal  assistance  to  States  and 
local  governments  in  major  disasters,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  September  30 
1950,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1855-1855R)  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after  the 
section  designation;  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(b)  The  assistance  provided  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  subsection  shall  Include  the 
restoration  and  permanent  replacement  of 
public  facilities  and  the  facilities,  equipment, 
and  materials  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher  education 
damaged  as  the  result  of  the  major  disaster 
commonly  known  as  Hurricane  Betsy." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  loans  made 
on  or  after  September  7,  1965. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  act  that  provides  Federal  assist- 
ance in  major  disaster  to  render  assist- 
ance to  the  people  in  the  area  proclaimed 
a  disaster  area  by  the  President  of  the 
united  States  as  a  result  of  Hurricane 
«etsy.  which  struck  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana on  Thursday.  September  9,  1965 
The  assistance  I  propose  will  be  in  the 
lorm  of  a  forgiveness  for  part  of  the 
emergency  loan  made  to  those  who  re- 
sided m  the  disaster  area  and  who  suf- 
lered  an  uninsurable  loss  to  their  home 
or  business.  I  propose  to  limit  this  for- 
givenes'!  to  a  maximum  of  $5,000. 

Mr     President,    the    disaster    which 
struck  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  and  other 


areas  on  September  9  was,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  destructive  natural  catastrophe 
of  this  generation  from  the  point  of  prop- 
erty damage.  It  may  well  be  the  greatest 
ever  to  occur  in  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
and  it  certainly  compares  with  the  great 
disasters  of  American  history  such  as  the 
San  Francisco  earthquake  and  the  Chi- 
cago fire.  The  insured  losses  of  Hurri- 
cane Betsy  probably  exceed  anything  that 
has  happened  in  the  United  States.  Un- 
fortunately, many  of  the  losses  were  not 
insured  because  they  were  not  insurable 
My  amendment  deals  with  these  unin- 
surable losses. 

As  soon  as  word  reached  Washington 
of  the  magnitude  of  our  disaster  In  Lou- 
isiana, I  contacted  President  Johnson 
and  asked  him.  In  spite  of  his  extremely 
pressing  and  busy  schedule,  if  he  could 
come  to  Louisiana  and  view  the  damage 
firsthand.  He  dropped  what  he  was 
doing  and,  In  the  space  of  an  hour  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Louisiana  accompanied 
by  members  of  the  Lousiana  delegation 
and  his  top  assistants  concerned  with 
disaster  work.  The  people  of  Louisiana 
will  never  forget  that  visit.  The  reas- 
surance that  it  gave  to  them,  I  am  cer- 
tain, had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  tre- 
mendous efforts  that  were  made  by  so 
many  to  hold  down  the  loss  of  life  which 
could  have  reached  proportions  as  great 
as  the  400-odd  who  lost  their  lives  in 
Cameron  Parish,  La.,  a  few  years  ago 

The  work  being  done  by  the  Federal, 
State,  parish,   and  municipal  agencies 
and  the  work  being  done  by  countless  in- 
dividuals In  digging  out  the  city  of  New 
Orieans  In  particular,  and  many  other 
surrounding  areas  in  general,  has  been 
tremendous.    We    owe    our   everiasting 
appreciation  to  the  Governor  of  Louisi- 
ana and  the  mayors  of  New  Orieans  and 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  the  various  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies,  and  all 
of  those  who  have  done  so  much  without 
regard  to  personal  expense  or  inconven- 
ience.   We  have  one  big  job  yet  to  be 
accomplished. 

The  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Orieans, 
the   Honorable   Victor   H.   Schlro.   has 
spent  many  hours  with  me  recounting 
the  seriousness  of  the  plight  of  many  of 
the  people  of  the  New  Orieans  area  who 
have  lost  so  much  as  a  result  of  flood 
damages   which    are   not   insurable     I 
viewed   many   of  these  flooded  homes 
nrsthand  while  I  was  in  New  Orleans 
with  the  President  and  subsequently  on 
trips  with  the  Governor,  the  mayor  and 
other  officials.    I  agree  with  him  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  those  people  to  do  something 
more  than  make  long-term  loans  at  a 
reasonable  Interest  rate.    The  amend- 
ment I  propose  is,  In  our  opinion,  the 
most  feasible  solution  to  this  grave  prob- 
lem.   I    wUl    urge    the    Senate    to    act 
promptly  upon  It. 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  by  Congressman  Bob 
Jones  of  Alabama  and  his  House  Public 
Works  Committee  that  saw  fit  to  go  to 
New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge  over  the 
past  weekend  and  spend  countless  hours 
discussing  the  problem  with  the  people 
who  suffered  losses  and  were  very  active 
in  attempting  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
various    problems    that    the    hurricane 
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caused  I  am  hopeful  that  the  amend- 
ment I  introduce  today  will  be  referred 
to  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
in  order  that  those  committees  of  the 
benate  and  the  House  can  work  together 
in  securing  the  eariiest  possible  passage 
of  my  amendment  and  subsequent  legis- 
lation that  will  take  care  of  other  serious 
problems  that  still  exist. 

Mr  President,  I  am  introducing  my 
amendment  because  I  feel  it  is  the  only 
solution  to  the  problem  of  protection  of 
our  people  against  natural  disasters  On 
August  7,  1956,  President  Eisenhower 
signed  into  law  the  Federal  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act.  This  act  authorized  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to 
undertake  three  related  operations- 

First,  to  furnish  insurance  against 
losses  from  fiood  and  tidal  waters. 

Second,  to  reinsure  private  companies 
who  undertake  to  write  flood  insurance 
on  a  private  basis. 

Third,  to  make  loans  to  cover  prop- 
erties lost  or  damaged  in  floods  to  assure 
an  adequate  line  of  credit  for  this  pur- 
pose when  it  is  most  needed. 

The  Federal  Flood  Indemnity  Admin- 
istration was  established  by  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act.     Numerous 
amendments  to  the  act  were  proposed 
Appropriations  were  proposed.    None  of 
them  passed.     The  Federal  Flood  In- 
demnity Administration  closed  down  and 
was  abolished  in  July  1957.     Following 
this  time,  many  bills  have  been  proposed 
to  help  in  this  situation.    The  long-term 
3-percent  disaster  loan  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  can  now  make 
takes  care  of  the  third  objective  of  the 
Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act.    The  SBA 
with   a   greatly   expanded   program    is 
presently  making  disaster  loans  in  New 
Orleans  as  fast  as  they  can  make  them 
and  IS  doing  a  good  job  in  this  respect. 
The  other  two  objectives  of  the  act  have 
never  been  accomplished. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  my  conclusion  that 
since  the  best  minds  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  best  minds  of  the  in- 
surance industry  have  not  been  able  to 
come  up  with  a  suitable  Insurance  policy 
against  flood  damage,  such  a  policy  is 
not  possible  at  this  time.    For  this  rea- 
son, I  propose  that  we  take  a  different 
approach  to  this  matter— the  approach 
that  I  am  suggesting  in  my  amendment. 
I  propose  that  any  individual — wheth- 
er he  be  a  homeowner  or  a  business- 
man. Including  farmers — be  granted  a 
forgiveness  of  the  loan  made  to  them  by 
the  SBA— a  forgiveness  equal  to  the  cost 
of  repairs  to  their  domicile  or  place  of 
business  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$5,000.    In  this  manner,  there  are  three 
strict  controls  over  the  granting  of  such 
a  forgiveness: 

First,  the  property  must  be  within  the 
area  declared  a  disaster  area  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Second,  the  damage  for  which  the  loan 
was  made  must  be  uninsurable. 
Third,  It  will  not  exceed  $5,000. 
I  propose  that  the  assistance  be  grant- 
ed in  this  way  because  the  machinery 
to  handle  the  Small  Business  loan  is  al- 
ready In  existence  and  is  working  effi- 
ciently. The  amount  of  the  forgiveness 
Is  simply  deducted  from  the  amount  of 
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the  loan  that  has  already  been  made. 
No  additional  agencies  or  staffs  should 
be  needed  to  accomplish  this  work. 

I  am  offering  this  amendment  to  ap- 
ply to  those  who  suffered  uninsurable 
losses  during  Hurricane  Betsy.  I  am  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  there  are  other 
uninsurable  losses  that  occur,  unfortu- 
nately, from  time  to  time,  including  dam- 
ages from  tornadoes,  hurricanes,  vol- 
canic eruptions,  and  others.  I  am  hop- 
ing the  operation  resulting  from  the  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment  will  help  us  to 
arrive  finally  at  a  solution  to  our  problem 
of  Federal  insurance  against  the  unin- 
surable. 

It  is  my  feeling,  Mr.  President,  that 
every  American  citizen  should  feel  that 
he  is  entitled  to  protection  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  if  private  industry  can- 
not make  this  protection  available  to 
him.  After  discussing  this  matter  with 
some  of  the  greatest  insurance  minds 
that  I  was  able  to  contact,  I  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  insurance  in- 
dustry has  made  a  serious  and  exhaus- 
tive effort  to  come  up  with  a  suitable 
plan  of  insurance  that  would  provide  pro- 
tection against  these  disasters  and,  at 
the  same  time,  would  be  able  to  do  this  at 
a  premium  within  the  reach  of  the  people 
who  would  need  it  most.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  this  insurance  is  not  feasi- 
ble— one  of  which  is  that,  because  of 
physical  locations,  certain  people  would 
be  in  far  greater  need  of  it  than  others. 
I  am  satisfied  that  our  insurance  indus- 
ti-y  has  made  evei-y  effort  and  that  they 
will  continue  to  study  this  important 
problem.  In  the  meantime.  I  hope  my 
amendment  will  be  promptly  passed  by 
this  Congress  in  order  that  we  will  be  in 
position  to  render  the  assistance  so  very 
badly  needed  at  this  time.  It  is  my  sin- 
cere feeling  that  the  forgiveness  pro- 
posed by  this  amendment  is  a  minimimi 
insurance  payment  and  the  total  cost  of 
this  amendment  will  be  far  less  than  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  paid  if 
any  form  of  insurance  had  been  in  effect 
for  the  past  10  years. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  listened  with  much  interest  to  the 
measure  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  discussion  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Lehman bill  of  1956. 

The  Kennedy -Lehman  bill  was  passed 
after  a  great  hurricane  went  up  the  Con- 
necticut valley  and  devastated  a  large 
area  in  New  England.  It  authorized  the 
setting  up  of  a  plan  for  insuring  against 
damage  by  rising  waters. 

At  present  there  is  no  insurance  avail- 
able, as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  pointed  out,  to  insure  against 
the  loss  from  damages  by  rising  waters 
where  it  comes  up  in  rivers  oi  on  the 
coast.  This  is  one  of  the  great  vacant 
areas  in  American  insurance  coverage. 

There  was  a  similar  situation  prior  to 
the  administration  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  in  the  field  of  hail  insurance. 
No  private  insurance  company  would 
write  insurance  to  protect  field  crops 
against  loss  or  damage  by  hailstorm. 

Under  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  we 
established  a  Government  program  to  in- 
sure crops  against  loss  of  damage  by  hail. 
The  result  was  that  this  insurance  was 
made  so  attractive  that  private  insur- 


ance companies  have  moved  into  this 
field  and  now  they  write  hail  insurance 
coverage.  In  fact,  they  have  taken  much 
of  the  business. 

I  believe  this  is  a  feasible  subject  for 
insurance.  I  believe  that  presently  the 
private  sector  in  our  insurance  economy 
is  missing  a  bigger  part  in  failing  to  in- 
sure against  rising  waters. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  insurance 
officials,  and  I  have  appealed  to  various 
presidents  of  insurance  companies  to  put 
into  effect  a  Kennedy-Lehman  law  of 
1956.  It  would  require  only  an  executive 
order  to  appoint  a  commissioner,  draft 
regulations,  and  get  an  appropriation 
through  Congress  because  there  is  prior 
existing  legislation.  We  have  been  un- 
able to  get  it  done  in  the  past  2  or  3  years. 
I  had  a  discussion  with  the  Army  Engi- 
neers and  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

They  argued  that  it  was  not  feasible 
because  the  rates  would  depend  on  how- 
high  the  water  was  above  sea  level. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  if  it 
would  not  be  easier  to  have  definite  rates 
on  various  water  levels  above  sea  level. 

In  fire  insurance  there  are  four  or  five 
different  rates  in  the  same  block  for 
frame  buildings,  brick  buildings,  half -cut 
stone,  and  frame.  It  depends  on  the  kind 
of  building  that  is  involved.  The  rate 
changes  from  building  to  building  for 
fire  insurance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  having  a  different  rate  at  sea 
level.  It  is  said  that  that  is  what  the 
different  rates  would  apply  to. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  if  he  does  not  believe  that 
rising  water  insurance  would  be  feasible, 
and  whether  our  Government  is  not 
derelict  in  not  implementing  the  Ken- 
nedy-Lehman law  of  1956? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  entirely  correct.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  my  proposal. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  Government 
should  help  people  to  insure  themselves 
against  risks  that  the  insurance  industiy 
feels  it  cannot  insure  people  against. 
One  of  the  principal  risks  is  rising  water 
and  fioods. 

If  Congress  had  implemented  that 
legislation  our  people  in  Louisiana  would 
have  been  the  first  to  buy  it.  They  would 
have  been  in  there,  and  after  Hurricane 
Hilda  and  they  would  have  broken  down 
the  door  to  buy  it,  because  Hurricane 
Hilda  broke  the  door  there  and  in  other 
areas  where  that  hurricane  hit. 

Hurricane  Hilda  hit  the  Lafourche 
Parish  area.  It  was  badly  damaged.  The 
eye  of  the  hurricane  passed  over  Baton 
Rouge.  Some  of  the  area  which  Hurri- 
cane Hilda  hit  had  been  heavily  damaged 
by  Betsy. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  people  in 
the  coastal  areas,  who  saw  what  Hurri- 
cane Hilda  could  do,  would  have  insured 
themselves  against  repetition  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  implemented  the  Fed- 
eral law  to  make  it  possible  to  insure 
against  this  kind  of  loss. 

Had  they  insured  themselves  against 
this  type  of  loss,  other  people  throughout 
the  Nation  would  have  taken  out  insur- 
ance. The  Federal  Government,  I  as- 
sume, would  have  subsidized  it  or  backed 
it  up,  so  the  American  people  would  have 
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been  standing  behind  those  of  us  who 
had  taken  out  flood  insurance. 

Instead,  Congress  did  not  implement  it 
and  made  no  funds  available.  We  could 
not  obtain  insurance. 

The  result  is  that  all  those  poor  people 
suffered  loss  by  flood  driven  by  a  hurri- 
cane and  they  had  no  way  to  insure 
themselves  against  it. 

Had  Congress  implemented  this  legis- 
lation, the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  now  be  making  good  to  the  people 
of  Louisiana  and.  at  the  same  time,  we 
would  have  insured  ourselves  against  it. 

To  illustrate  how  it  can  cost  where  one 
has  not  been  insured,  the  insurance  peo- 
ple report  that  damage  suffered  from 
Hurricane  Betsy  is  the  greatest  insured 
loss  in  the  country.  It  was  the  greatest 
insured  loss  ever  in  this  country. 

My  home  suffered  a  loss  of  $15,000 
where  this  hurricane  uprooted  a  tremen- 
dous tree,  put  it  on  top  of  the  house,  and 
damaged  the  living  room  to  the  point 
where  it  is  not  usable.  That  is  a  loss 
that  could  be  insured  against. 

This  Senator  was  covered  by  insurance. 
He  was  not  flooded.  He  was  damaged  by 
the  rain  that  came  from  the  roof  after 
the  hurricane  destroyed  the  roof  and  put 
a  big  tree  on  the  roof.  It  was  a  tremen- 
dous tree.  I  suppose  it  had  been  there 
for  500  years. 

But  for  those  people  who  had  their 
homes  horribly  damaged  by  floodwater. 
with  winds  from  125  to  140  miles  an  hour, 
which  pushed  ahead  of  it  a  tidal  wave 
between  9  and  15  feet,  which  stopped 
the  levees  in  areas  not  protected  against 
the  Mississippi  River,  the  effect  which 
those  people  suffered  was  a  great  loss. 
They  would  have  insured  themselves  had 
the  insurance  been  available. 

We  would  have  been  glad  to  do  our 
part.  Those  people  paid  taxes  to  help 
our  Government  help  others.  We  helped 
pay  the  bill  to  aid  Europe  and  we  did 
not  get  anything  back.  Certain  nations 
show  how  ungrateful  they  can  be.  We 
pay  people  who  suffer  from  famines  in 
India  or  hurricanes  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  and  even  some  people  who  are 
not  friendly.  We  help  to  sustain  them 
when  damage  has  been  done  to  them. 

On  this  insurance  our  people  would 
have  been  in  good  shape  to  sustain  the 
damage  done  if  the  Federal  Government 
had  made  it  possible  for  them  to  insure 
themselves  against  it,  recognizing  the 
fact  that  the  insurance  companies  have 
not,  up  to  this  point  recognized  a  practi- 
cal way  to  do  it. 

The  Senator  makes  a  good  point.  We 
ought  to  have  a  solid  insurance  program 
to  protect  against  these  losses.  But  in 
the  absence  of  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  accept 
some  responsibility  toward  the  people 
who  have  been  affected. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  opening  this 
discussion  again.  A  number  of  Senators 
have  worked  on  it.  The  junior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  has 
submitted  a  resolution  to  implement  it 
President  Eisenhower  appointed  a  com- 
missioner, but  no  money  was  appro- 
priated by  Congress  to  implement  his 
work.    So  that  office  Is  vacant. 
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I  believe  if  the  Government  insured  the 
first  group  of  properties  offered  for  in- 
surance, there  would  be  a  repetition  of 
the  experience  in  the  administration  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  when 
the  Government  made  hail  insurance 
available  to  farmers  to  cover  them 
against  the  loss  of  crops.  Then  the  pri- 
vate economy  moved  in  and  showed  that 
it  could  make  a  profit.  It  wrote  a  vast 
amount  of  hail  insurance  and  made  a 
profit  on  its  investment. 

Our  study  has  shown  that  vast  num- 
bers of  people  in  the  United  States  live 
where  they  might  be  affected  by  rising 
waters.  It  is  not  only  along  the  gulf 
coast,  but  in  the  river  valleys  of  the 
United  States.  Cities  like  St.  Louis,  New 
Orleans,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati  have 
suffered  and  can  suffer  damage  that 
might  be  caused  by  rising  river  waters 
The  amount  of  property  to  be  insured 
IS  so  vast  that  if  the  people  had  an  op- 
portunity to  buy  protection,  the  pre- 
miums  would  make  it  possible  to  supply 
the  insurance.  . 

It  took  the  Federal  Government  to 
show  how  hail  insurance  could  be  pro- 
vided. I  hope  that  we  might  implement 
the  law  prospectively,  in  the  future,  to 
protect  all  the  people  and  make  insur- 
ance available  to  them. 

I  am  pleased  to  observe  in  the  Cham- 
ber   the    distinguished    senior    Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  and  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis],  whose  States  em- 
brace coastal  areas  that  are  subject  to 
flooding.    Texas  has  areas  that  have  not 
been  hit  by  hurricanes  for  50  years     In 
1961,  Hurricane  Caria  had  a  bad  effect 
Since  the  rebuilding  took  place,  it  has 
been  difficult  for  people  to  obtain  credit 
because  those  who  lend  money  do  so 
much   more   for   business   development 
than  for  home  development. 
r\   In  some  cities  which  are  15  feet  above 
^e^Jevel  and  are  located  10  or  15  miles 
inlartd,  the  water  came  farther  in  dur- 
ing Tlurricane  Carta  than  it  had  ever 
come  before.    One  engineer,  experienced 
m  meteorological  studies  predicted  that 
If  the  wind  were  right,  water  could  come 
30    miles    inland.      During    Hurricane 
Carla,   the  water  came  exactly  to  the 
place  where  he  had  placed  a  marker  5 
years  before,  where  everyone  else  had 
said  the  water  could  not  come.    But  it 
reached  that  point  and  stopped     Now 
everyone  in  the  coastal  area  seeks  the 
advice  of  that  outstanding  engineer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Government 
nas  been  shortsighted,  negligent,  and 
timid.  It  has  failed  to  take  the  thrust 
lorward  that  was  taken  when  Franklin 
Roosevelt  directed  the  Government  to 
insure  farmers  against  loss  or  damage  by 

All  the  people  who  live  in  river  valleys 
and  along  the  seacoasts,  where  homes 
and  busmesses  might  be  damaged  by  ris- 
i,  Tu*,^*"^'  should  have  insurance  made 
available  to  them.  The  bill  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  Is  needed  because 
people  are  not  able  by  themselves  to  pay 
lor  the  cost  of  the  damage.  Collec 
"veiy.  the  people  of  the  country  could 
S;iL^?°"^^  ^"  premiums  to  reimburse 
wiem  for  damages  if  the  insurance  were 
made    available    by    the    Government; 
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and  If  It  were  made  available,  the  pri- 
vate companies  would  enter  the  field  to 
get  their  share  of  the  business 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When 
Hurricane  Betsy  v/as  in  the  middle  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  no  one  could  have 
said  whether  it  would  come  ashore  at 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama 
or  west  Florida.  All  those  areas  were 
subject  to  being  hit  by  the  full  force  of 
that  hurricane.  Whoever  got  it  would 
get  the  slats  knocked  out  of  him 

Louisiana  suffered  $2  billion  of  dam- 
age from  that  hurricane.  I  am  not  con- 
cerned about  some  person  who  is  worth 
$40,000  or  $50,000,  who  was  insured  for 
a  part  of  the  loss,  who  has  other  assets 
to  make  up  his  loss,  and  who  is  able  to 
pay  for  the  damage  that  was  caused  him 
and  can  take  it  on  the  chin.  It  is  the 
little  people  who  have  come  to  me  and 
with  whom  I  have  talked.  One  of  them 
said  "I  am  a  widow.  I  have  no  hus- 
band to  help  me.  All  I  have  to  live  on 
IS  a  small  social  security  check.  My 
home  IS  totally  destroyed.  I  have  no 
home  to  go  back  to." 

The  homes  of  such  people  have  been 
so  badly  damaged  that  they  might  as 
well  be  considered  as  destroyed  The 
people  might  as  well  start  all  over  again 
From  the  air,  some  of  the  homes  look 
as  though  they  might  have  some  value 
But  many  of  them  have  been  moved  by 
the  water  almost  as  much  as  a  mile  from 
where  they  had  stood.  They  have  been  so 
badly  damaged  by  water  and  wind  that 
It  would  probably  be  cheaper  to  start  all 
over  again  than  to  move  the  house  back 
to  where  it  originally  stood  and  rebuild 
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In  some  homes  water  stood  for  2 
weeks.  By  that  time  everything  in  the 
house  had  absorbed  all  the  pollution 
that  escaped  from  the  septic  tanks  and 
sewage  facilities.  It  soaked  into  the 
wood,  and  the  wood  became  warped  So 
the  people  might  as  well  start  all  over 
again. 

The  Government  has  provided  grants 
now  and  then  to  replace  slums.  In  this 
instance,  the  hurricane  made  slums  out 
01  decent  housing  areas.  The  people 
who  lived  in  those  areas  have  been  wiped 
out.  Many  of  them  are  advanced  in 
years.  Some  of  them  are  widows.  They 
have  no  husbands  to  help  them;  they  are 
^ing  to  live  on  social  security  checks. 
Their  homes  have  been  taken  from  them 
Something  should  be  done  to  help  those 
people. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Mr.  President.  I  am 
favorably  impressed  with  the  argument 
made   by   the   Senator   from   Louisiana 
concerning  the  bill  that,  as  I  understand 
he  is  introducing  or  proposes  to  intro- 
duce.   He  has  stated  a  practical  prob- 
lem ma  logical  way.    I  hope  that  some 
legislation  along  this  line  will  be  care- 
fully considered  and  brought  to  con- 
summation.   I  do  not  pledge  my  support 
for  any  particular  bill  at  this  time  with- 
out having  read  it.  but  I  shall  certainly 
give  It  my  interest  and,  I  believe,  my 
support.  ' 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  not  one 
Who  is  quick  to  run  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment every  time  someone  stubs  his 
toe  or  injures  his  thumb.  He  is  con- 
cerned with  a  practical  matter  of  in- 
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surance  against  tragic  losses  that  private 

nr^L  ^•^°''^''^"^^"t  establish  a  sound 
organization  that  would  charge  pre- 
miums or  fees,  so  to  speak,  for  thf  insS- 

in  PffP.'i  ^^  ^°  ^5°''^^^  ^  ""le  cushion. 
^?„H  ^'  f^^'""^^  unbearable  loads  re- 
sulting not  only  from  floods,  but  from 
other  catastrophes,  as  well 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  He  has  been 
a  leader  m  trying  to  protect  people  from 
the  horrible  damages  caused  by  flood? 
He  has  seen  in  his  own  State  what  dam: 
age  can  result  from  other  causes 

nJjJf  \^v!\^^/l^^"^^''  ^^se,  I  made  the 
point  that  If  the  Federal  Government 
had  done  what  I  think  it  should  have 
done,  that  is.  recognized  that  no  insur- 
ance IS  available  for  such  catastrophes, 
and  had  an  active  program,  imple- 
mented, and  had  provided  a  set  premium 
people  would  have  paid  for  much  more 
insurance  than  I  have  suggested 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  would  be  an  in- 
vestment by  the  Federal  Government 
Which  would  have  to  contribute  Ss 

^P^/i^V''""^  in  such  catastrophes 
The  U.S.  Government  has  been  most 
generous  when  calamities  and  disaS 
have  occurred  in  other  nations,  nations 
both  friendly  and  unfriendly  As  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  said,  some  of 

now Ti"!?,  "'^.'^i^f  '"^^  Pu^oses  could 
now  be  diverted  to  insurance  for  our 
own  people  against   this   kind   of  un- 
guarded situation. 
I  believe  that  we  should  move  forward 

his  effort         ^^^  ^^"^'^^^  "^"^  continue 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr   Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  Senator. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HILL 

hr,^fl-  f^^NIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
briefly  to  express  my  very  deep  gratitude 

??in  fif^,";'^^^""  ^^  ^he  passage  of  H.R 
8310  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
I  know  that  this  is  one  of  the  finest 

fr^^^^:"^-^^"^^^-  As  the  senator 
from  Miss  ssippi  understands  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  agreed  to  thev 
are  very  timely.  ^ 

All  of  us  again,  and  I  underscore  the 

f^Th  '<?'^^^'".°^"  ^  ^^^^  °f  gratitudi 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill] 
for  his  long  days,  months,  and  eyen  years 
of  work  upon  the  problem  of  bringing 
to  completion,  along  with  other  members 
?n  fhf  ?°°VI^^"ee,  a  modernized  measure 
m  this  highly  important  field. 

I  commend  the  Senator  and  thank 
him.  I  point  out  that  this  is  only  an- 
other illustration  of  one  of  the  many 
instances  in  which  the  Senator  has  given 
so  generously  of  his  time  and  effort  in 
other  fields.     The  Senator  has  always 

been  most  effective  indeed  in  the  field  of 

legislative  enactment. 
Mr    HILL.    Mr.    President,    will    the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield 

Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  President.  I  express 

my  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  distinguished 

Senator  from  Mississippi  for  his  most 

gracious    words.     I    deeply    appreciate 

them. 

As  we  all  know.  It  takes  a  team  to  win 
the  game.    There  has  been  no  finer,  more 
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valiant,  or  more  devoted  team  member 
than  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  He  has  been  here  on 
the  floor,  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  time 
and  again,  fighting  the  battle  to  give  a 
better  chance  to  the  disabled,  those  who 
are  compelled  to  hobble  their  way  down 
life's  road,  leaning  painfully  on  a  staff 
or  crutch,  those  retarded  through  mental 
retardation,  those  who  have  to  grope 
their  way  through  life  with  empty,  arm- 
less sleeves. 

No  one  has  done  more  to  help  the  poor, 
disabled,  and  disadvantaged  people  than 
has  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. I  pay  my  tribute  to  him  for  the 
magnificent  support  that  he  has  given 
to  measures  for  our  disabled  people  in 
behalf  of  the  cause  of  their  rehabilita- 
tion. 

I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  for  all  that  he  has 
done  for  the  strength  and  defense  of  our 
country.  We  well  know  that  we  live  in 
a  most  troubled  world — yes,  in  a  most 
dangerous  world.  There  is  nothing  so 
vital,  so  immediate,  or  so  compelling  at 
this  time  as  the  need  to  have  a  strong 
America  with  a  strong  defense  system. 

We  know  that  no  one  has  been  more 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  the  defense  of 
our  country  or  has  contributed  more  to 
the  strength  of  our  country  than  has  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much  for  his  generous 
remarks.    It  is  fine  to  be  on  his  team. 

I  have  enjoyed  working  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


military  affairs  recognize  that  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  is  today  a  more  powerful,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  more  flexible,  instru- 
ment of  national  policy  than  it  ever  has 
been  before. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  the  Air 
Force  is  its  ability  to  look  at  new  defense 
problems  with  a  fresh  approach  and 
novel  insights.  Gene  Zuckert  has  been 
a  dominant  force  in  developing  creative 
professional  thought  within  his  service. 

Despite  the  sometime  crushing  burdens 
which  he  has  carried.  Secretary  Zuckert 
never  has  lost  sight  of  the  human  ele- 
ment in  defense  affairs.  No  Secretai-y 
has  maintained  closer  touch  with  both 
airmen  and  officers  than  he.  No  Sec- 
retary has  been  more  concerned  over  the 
well-being  of  his  people.  He  is  a  man 
who  combines  great  managerial  ability 
with  the  gift  of  human  understanding. 

The  Air  Force  is  a  better  organization, 
airmanship  is  a  better  profession,  and 
the  United  States  a  stronger  nation  for 
having  had  Gene  Zuckert  as  civilian  chief 
of  its  aerospace  arm. 

I  know  you  will  join  with  me  in  ex- 
pressing thanks  to  a  great  American,  and 
in  voicing  the  hope  that  he  may  find 
deep  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that 
he  has  served  our  Nation  with  true 
distinction. 


U.S.  Attorneys 


TRIBUTE  TO  SECRETARY  ZUCKERT 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  when 
Gene  Zuckert  leaves  his  position  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  on  September  30, 
this  Nation  will  have  lost  one  of  its  great- 
est service  secretaries.  The  people  of  this 
country  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
greater  than  most  or  them  can  ever 
know.  It  is  fitting  for  us  to  recognize 
it  here  today. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  growth  of 
U.S.  airpower  during  Secretary  Zuck- 
erfs  stewardship.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  repeat  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Air  Force  under  his  leadership. 
All  of  us  who  have  been  associated  with 


RECESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  under 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  Monday,  October  4,  1965, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  1, 1965: 

U.S.  District  Judge 
Dan  Monroe  Russell.  Jr.,  of  Mississippi.  tX3 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict   of    Mississippi    vice    Sidney    C.    Mlze, 
deceased. 

U.S.  Circuit  Judge 

Prank  Morey  CofBn,  of  Maine,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  nrst  circuit  vice  John 
P.  Hartlgan,  retired. 


WUliam  H.  Murdock,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
(Reappointment.' 

William  Medford.  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
( Reappointment. ) 

Robert  H.  Cowen.  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reap- 
pointment.) 

Hosea  M.  Ray,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  northern  district  of  Missis- 
sippi for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reapp>oint- 
ment.) 

Donald  M.  Statton,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Iowa 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Donald  A.  Wine, 
resigned. 

Thomas  L.  Robinson,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Tennessee  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Re- 
appK>intment.) 

U.S.  Marshals 

Emmett  E.  Shelby,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Florida 
for  the  term  of  4  years.     (Reapjx>intment.) 

Donald  P.  Miller,  of  Washington,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Washing- 
ton for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

Victor  L.  Wogan,  Jr..  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Louisiana  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Re- 
appointment.) 

Joseph  V.  Conley.  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island 
for  the  term  of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 

John  G.  Chernenko.  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Re- 
appointment.) 

Beverly  W.  Perkins,  of  Nevada,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Nevada  for  the 
term  of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 

Subversive  AcTrvrriES  Control  Board 

John  W.  Mahan,  of  Montana,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  for  the  term  expiring  March  4,  1970, 
vice  Francis  Adams  Cherry. 

Edward  C.  Sweeney,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  for  a  term  of  5  years  expiring  August 
9.  1970. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  Charles  W. 
Abbott  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
James  W.  Wilson  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  September  20. 1965. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Independence  Day  for  Republic  of  Guinea 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

pF    BtlCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  1, 1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day. October  2.  the  Republic  of  Guinea 
celebrates  its  day  of  independence. 
Since  independence.  Guinea  has  faced 
the  problems  of  development  with  cour- 
age and  fortitude. 


Although  Guinea's  mineral  wealth 
makes  its  economy  potentially  one  of  the 
strongest  in  Africa,  its  development  has, 
in  the  past,  been  hindered  by  a  shortage 
of  trained  personnel  for  industry.  Fruit- 
ful technical  cooperation  has  taken  place 
since  1962  between  this  country  and  the 
United  States.  To  encourage  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  production,  the  Guinea  Gov- 
ernment is  taking  wise  steps  to  further 
stabilize  its  internal  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  that  this  body  express  its 
best  wishes  and  its  hopes  for  further 
prosperous  and  responsible  development. 


Republic  of  Guinea  Marks  7  Years  of  In- 
dependence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  1, 1965 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow will  mark  7  years  of  independ- 
ence for  tril  Republic  of  Guinea.  On 
October  2,  1958,  the  overseas  territory 
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of  French  Guinea  became  an  independ- 
ent republic.  Guinea  became  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations  on  December  12, 
1958.  and  is  a  charter  member  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  occasion,  I  want 
to  extend  my  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Guinea  and  to  their  President,  Sekou 
Toure. 


ments  were  concluded  with  West  Ger- 
many, the  United  States,  and  Switzer- 
land. 

The  United  States  and  Guinea  enjoy 
close  and  friendly  relations.  The  United 
States  is  providing  economic  assist- 
ance as  well  as  agricultural  surpluses 
for  this  promising  independent  country. 
On  this  occasion  we  wish  to  congratulate 
this  young,  dynamic  nation. 


A  Salute  to  Guinea 
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speaks  with  a  voice  of  wisdom  and  mod- 
eration to  her  colleagues  in  Africa  and 
throughout  the  world. 

On  this,  the  fifth  anniversary  of  Ni- 
geria's independence,  and  her  second 
year  as  a  republic,  I  would  like  to  express 
to  the  people  and  government  of  that 
great  nation  our  confidence  in  her  great 
future  and  our  warmest  best  wishes  for 
the  coming  year. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  1,1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 2,  the  Republic  of  Guinea  will  cele- 
brate the  seventh  anniversary  of  her 
independence.  On  this  memorable  occa- 
sion, we  wish  to  extend  warm  felicita- 
tions to  His  Excellency  Sekou  Toure,  the 
President  of  Guinea;  and  to  His  Excel- 
lency Karim  Bangoura,  the  Guinea  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States. 

It  is  indicative  of  Guinea's  interest  in 
becoming  an  important  part  of  the  world 
community  that  a  little  more  than  2 
months  after  she  became  independent 
she  became  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, on  December  12.  1958.  In  May 
of  1963,  Guinea  became  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
and  has  played  an  important  and  sig- 
nificant role  in  this  organization. 

Guinea  is  partial  heir  to  a  series  of 
great  African  empires,  which   at  their 
height  influenced  tribal  groups  over  a 
wide  area.    The  leaders  of  Guinea  have 
encouraged  their  people  to  take  pride  in 
their  great  historical  traditions.    Guinea 
also  benefits  from  the  fact  that,  although 
Europeans  held  the  high  administrative 
posts  until  after  World  War  II.  Africans 
occupied  some  of  the  other  posts  in  the 
government  as  early  as  1900.    Colonial 
reforms  after  the  war  gradually  reduced 
the  responsibilities   of  the   federal   ad- 
ministration and  placed  more  political 
responsibility  in  the  hands  of  Africans 
at  the  local  level.    These  reforms  were 
in  part  the  result  of  the  constructive 
nationalist  pressures  exerted  by  the  edu- 
cated Guinean  groups  which  returned  to 
Africa  after  the  war. 

Guinea  has  excellent  economic  possi- 
bilities. She  possesses  over  one-quarter 
of  the  world's  supply  of  bauxite  reserves 
along  with  significant  deposits  of  iron 
ore.  gold,  and  diamonds.  Guinea  also 
has  great  potential  for  hydroelectric 
power  and  a  very  promising  agricultural 
economy.  The  Guinean  Government  is 
involved  in  economic  planning  but  it  has 
also  been  quite  successful  in  encouraging 
private  foreign  investment.  Most  of  the 
private  capital  remained  in  the  country 
when  independence  came  and  a  new  ef- 
fort is  now  being  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  attract  new  industries.  A  pri- 
vate investment  law  was  enacted  in  April 
1962  and   investment-guarantee  agree- 


Nigeria's  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  1,1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  an  estimated  55  million  persons 
Nigeria  is  the  most  populous  nation  in 
Africa.     It  is  a   large   country— bigger 

than  Texas  and  Oklahoma  combined 

and  its  people,  like  those  of  the  United 
States,  come  from  a  wide  variety  of 
backgrounds.  Despite  their  cultural  di- 
versity, however,  the  Hausa  and  Fulani 
of  the  arid  north,  the  Ibo  of  the  east 
and  the  Yoruba  of  the  subtropical  west 
are  joining  with  hundreds  of  different 
ethnic  groups  in  forging  a  strong  and 
united  society. 

Devoted  to  the  rule  of  law  and  respect 
for  individual  freedom  and  dignity,  Ni- 
geria is  making  tremendous  strides  in 
developing  a  healthy  and  growing  econ- 
omy. With  a  gross  national  product  of 
over  $4  billion,  an  economy  growing  at 
a  rate  of  over  4  percent' per  year,  and 
what  appear  to  be  considerable  reserves 
of  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  Nigeria 
bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  new  eco- 
nomic giants  of  Africa. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  proud  to 
be  associated  with  Nigeria  as  it  devotes 
itself  to  the  great  task  of  nation  build- 
ing.    When  Nigeria  received  its  inde- 
pendence in  October  1960,  we  pledged 
ourselves  to  assist  the  new  nation  to  the 
extent  of  $225  million  during  the  6  years 
of  its  first  development  plan.    With  the 
1962-68  plan  period  now  half  over,  a 
visitor  to  Nigeria  can  see  the  tremendous 
strides  being  made  throughout  the  na- 
tion.   Prom  northern  Nigeria's  humming 
textile  mills  and  vast  groundnut — pea- 
nut— plantations  to  the  oil  drilling  rigs 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  country  and 
the  west's  rolling  cocoa  farms  and  indus- 
trial estates,  development  is  to  be  seen 
everywhere.    The  huge  Niger  dam  com- 
plex at  Kainji  is  rising  on  one  of  Africa's 
mightiest  rivers;   a  modern  refinery  is 
nearing  completion  near  the  new  pro- 
ducing oil  fields,  and  tall  buildings  are 
giving  a  cosmopolitan  appearance  to  the 
skyline  of  the  bustling  city  of  Lagos,  the 
capital  of  this  great  country. 

Nigeria's  is  one  of  the  most  respected 
voices  in  Africa.  A  prominent  member 
of  the  continental  Organization  of  Afri- 
can Unity,  as  well  as  an  articulate  spokes- 
man within  the  United  Nations,  Nigeria 


Ginger  Cory  and  "Escuela  KMEX'* 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BaL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  1, 1965 


Mr.  BELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  Adlai  Steven- 
son once  said  that  "our  Nation  needs  new 
standards  of  respect  and  reward  for  in- 
tellect and  culture."    Today  we  are  mak- 
ing great  advances  in  education,  not  the 
least  of  them  in  the  area  of  educational 
television.    Here  in  Los  Angeles  we  are 
particulariy  proud  of  the  work  that  is 
bemg  done  to  establish  new  standards  of 
respect  for  our  culture  on  the  community 
television    program    "Escuela    KMEX-" 
This  program  is   being   considered  for 
funding  under  title  II.  section  A  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964     It 
reaches  out  to  a  significant  segment  of 
the  disadvantaged  portion  of  the  Los  An- 
geles community  who  are  non-English 
speaking.    This  television  program  is  de- 
signed to  help  individuals  in  this  group 
begin  to  gain  some  skill  in  communicat- 
ing m  oral  and  written  English.    This  we 
consider  a  very  positive  service  to  our  city 
our   State   and  our  Nation.     The  one 
woman  who  has  spearheaded  this  gigan- 
tic effort  is  Miss  Ginger  Cory.    Miss  Cory 
teaches  the  daily  television  program  "Es- 
cuela   IflVIEX."    serving    thousands    of 
adults  in  Los  Angeles  who  are  unable  to 
attend  adult  school.    She  teaches  begin- 
ning English  to  non-English-speaking 
adults— reading  and  writing  and  the  dis- 
semination  of   general   community   in- 
formation.   In  addition  to  teaching  the 
class.  Miss  Cory  writes  and  prepares  all 
of  the  material  for  "Escuela  KMEX." 

It  has  been  said  "the  school  is  the  key 
to  success."    This  is  true  for  adults  of 
middle  class  backgrounds.     They  per- 
ceive the  relationship  of  formal  educa- 
tion to  an  upward  mobility  in  the  social 
strata.   However,  the  disadvantaged  one- 
third  of  the  population,  according  to  E 
des  Brunner  in  his  "Overview  of  Adult 
Education  Research,"  does  not  look  to 
formal  adult  education  as  an  answer  to 
Its   personal  problems.     Individuals  In 
this  group  have  not  understood  the  role 
of  education  as  a  means  for  securing 
economic  rewards.    Adults,  in  this  dis- 
advantaged group,  are  unlikely  to  moti- 
vate their  children  to  persevere  in  their 
formal   school    training.     This   is   evi- 
denced by  the  numbers  of  disinterested 
youngsters  in  this  group  who  swell  the 
dropout  statistics. 
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Miss  Cory  has  been  highly  successful 
in  instilling  in  the  non-English  speak- 
ing people  a  full  appreciation  of  the  val- 
ues and  benefits  derived  from  learning  to 
speak  and  write  the  English  language  as 
tile  key  to  fuller  and  better  employment. 
In  July  1964  Miss  Cory  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility for  "Escuela  KMEX."  Audi- 
ence responses  increased  rapidly.  By 
July  1965.  1,500  students  who  had  en- 
rolled in  February  had  completed  a  ma- 
jority of  all  written  lessons  qualifying 
them  for  certificates  of  course  comple- 
tion. Due  to  audience  responses  by  tele- 
phone, mail,  and  in  person,  a  classroom 
enrollment  of  3,000  has  been  estimated 
for  the  coming  semester  with  thousands 
more  envisioned  in  the  near  future.  Miss 
Cory  is  receiving  more  daily  mail  for 
"Escuela  KMEX"  than  any  other  single 
person  on  channel  34.  This  program 
stimulates  comprehension  and  accept- 
ance of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
encourages  the  students  integration  into 
our  way  of  life  and  culture. 

Miss  Coiy  gives  unstintingly  of  her 
time  to  speak  to  civic  groups  and  pro- 
fessional organizations  about  the  needs 
of  the  non-English  people.  In  addition 
to  television  teaching  Miss  Cory  has 
served  as  a  demonstration  teacher  and 
coordinator  of  English  as  a  second  lan- 
guage in  Los  Angeles  adult  schools.  She 
has  taught  elementary  school  and  con- 
ducted a  study  on  group  counseling  to 
serve  the  special  needs  of  children  in 
p>overty  areas.  Miss  Cory  operates  a  pri- 
vate reading  clinic  and  tutoring  service 
which  awards  deserving  exceptional  chil- 
dren free  scholarships  in  intensive  aca- 
demic exploration. 

Miss  Cory's  sincere  affection  for  her 
students  and  learning  has  won  her  the 
profound  respect  of  all  who  have  been 
privileged  to  know  and  work  with  her. 
Each  day  she  stimulates  a  respect  for 
intellect  and  the  American  culture  in  her 
students.    Their  reward  is  knowledge. 


Independence  Day  in  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Nigeria 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  1,  1965 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Af- 
rica's most  populous  country  celebrates 
5  years  of  independence  today.  Although 
it  has  remained  in  the  British  Common- 
wealth, the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria 
became  independent  on  October'l,  1960. 
On  this  occasion.  I  want  to  extend  my 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  the 
people  of  Nigeria,  their  President,  Dr. 
Nnamdi  Azikiwe.  and  their  Prime  Min- 
ister, Alhaji  Sir  Abubakar  Tafawa 
Balewa. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Nigeria  has  a  federal 
form  of  government  and  a  written  con- 
stitution.   Its  parliamentary  government 


is  based  on  the  British  model.  I  cannot 
help  but  think  that  much  of  Nigeria's 
strength  comes  from  the  considerable 
power  granted  to  the  regional  govern- 
ments to  handle  predominantly  local  af- 
fairs. 

The  economy  of  Nigeria  is  built  pri- 
marily around  agriculture,  forestry,  and 
animal  husbandry,  which  provides  about 
two-thirds  of  Nigeria's  national  income. 
The  outlook  for  the  development  of  an 
expanded  and  more  diverse  economy  is 
good,  since  it  has  largely  untapped  min- 
eral and  petroleum  resources  as  well  as 
considerable  hydroelectric  potential. 

Nigeria  is  in  the  midst  of  a  6-year  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  plan  be- 
gun in  1962.  Envisioning  an  annual 
growth  rate  of  over  4  percent.  Nigeria 
has  emphasized  its  readiness  to  welcome 
foreign  private  investment.  In  this  re- 
gard, an  investment-guarantee  agree- 
ment has  been  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  Nigeria. 

Nigeria  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  and  has 
provided  active  support  and  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans in  wishing  the  people  of  Nigeria 
continued  success  and  progress  as  they 
build  a  strong  and  independent  nation. 


A  Salute  to  Nigeria 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NEW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  1. 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker  today 
marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Nigeria.  On  this  grand  oc- 
casion, we  wish  to  extend  warm  felicita- 
tions to  the  President  of  Nigeria,  His 
Excellency  Dr.  Nnamdi  Azikiwe:  and  to 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Nigeria,  His  Ex- 
cellency Sir  Abubabar  Tafawa  Balewa. 

Five  years  ago  today  a  remarkable. 
200-year  interaction  of  religious,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  currents  culminated 
in  the  birth  of  a  nation.  When  the  first 
English  ship  dropped  anchor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Niger  River  in  the  17th 
century  the  area  was  already  known 
among  Europeans  as  the  Slave  Coast. 
The  peoples  that  the  English  encoun- 
tered on  the  coast,  and  later  inland, 
called  themselves  Beni,  Ibo,  Yoruba, 
Hausa,  and  Fulani.  Some  were  village 
folk  dwelling  in  lush,  tropical  rain  for- 
ests: others  were  nomads  taking  their 
livelihood  from  arid  lands  of  thorn  scrub; 
all  shared  the  heritage  of  warfare  perpe- 
trated each  upon  the  other.  The  great 
diversity  of  climate,  vegetation,  custom 
and  language  persists  to  the  present  but, 
of  it  all,  through  the  instrument  of  fed- 
eral democracy,  has  been  built  the  single, 
young  and  vigorous  nation  we  know  as 
Nigeria. 


Now,  in  retrospect,  we  are  able  to  see 
that  four  major  historical  forces  have 
been  at  work  through  the  years  bringing 
the  sinew  and  spirit  of  nationhood  to 
the  people  now  called  Nigerians.  Islam 
was  the  first  of  these.  At  the  turn  of 
the  19th  century  the  great  Fulani  holy 
war  knit  together  the  northern  lands  of 
the  Hausa,  Gwari,  Nupe,  and  Jukun  un- 
der a  common  Koranic  law.  The  FMlani 
spread  the  Arabic  language  and  the 
Islamic  culture:  they  brought  the  con- 
cept of  cosmopolitan  state  with  criteria 
of  inclusion  far  beyond  those  of  kith,  kin 
and  locality. 

Even  as  the  Fulani  Holy  War  was  in 
progress,  in  London's  distant  parliamen- 
tary halls,  the  slave  trade  was  outlawed. 
The  ensuing  years  found  former  slaves 
who  had  labored  in  Europe,  the  West 
Indies,  Brazil,  and  Sierra  Leone  settling 
in  the  Niger  Delta.  They  brought  with 
them  useful  trades,  new  skills,  a  different 
horizon  of  expectations,  a  deep  respect 
for  learning,  and  they  brought  Christi- 
anity. The  worldly  newcomers  and  re- 
turnees in  time  formed  a  new  middle 
class  which  sent  its  sons  to  learn  from 
the  missionaries  who  came  from  Europe 
and  America.  Slavery,  for  all  its  ills,  had 
destroyed  localism  in  these  men;  they 
had  broad,  regional  views,  were  unafraid 
to  travel  and  were  anxious  to  trade  and 
spread  their  Christian  ethic. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury England's  traders  and  soldiers  grad- 
ually spread  a  colonial  administration 
from  the  coast  into  the  uplands  and 
finally  established  the  rough  boundaries 
of  the  present  nation.  The  Britons  par- 
took freely  of  the  area's  wealth  but  they 
brought  many  of  the  essentials  for  the 
future  building  of  an  independent  and 
viable  nation.  Rails,  roads,  telegraph. 
a  standard  time,  a  unified  system  of  ad- 
ministration, a  common  rule  of  law,  a 
trained  civil  service  and  the  idea  of  a 
Nigerian  political  entity,  these  were  the 
heritage  left  by  Imperial  England. 

But  to  administer  and  to  govern 
are  two  very  different  things.  Following 
World  War  II  a  constitutional  council 
held  under  British  auspices  for  the  first 
time  provided  Nigerian  political  thinkers 
and  native  administrators  from  all  areas 
with  the  opportunity  to  meet  as  country- 
men and  attempt  the  hammering  out  of 
broad,  governmental  rules  of  a  national 
scope.  It  was  a  heady  and  challenging 
experience  and  the  Nigerian  nationalist 
movement  has  grown  rapidly  in  size, 
depth  and  maturity  from  that  time  to 
the  present.  The  1947  constitution  was 
followed  by  numerous  revisions  which 
drew  nationwide  attention,  brought  a 
sharp  awareness  of  common  interests 
and  problems  to  villages  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  led  to  the  building 
of  multiple  political  parties  and  culmi- 
nated in  a  series  of  nationwide  elections 
based  upon  expanding  suffrage.  Ni- 
gerian leaders  were  rapidly  learning  po- 
litical skills  to  match  their  administra- 
tive abilities. 

The  nationalist  writers  and  activists 
realized  the  fruition  of  part  of  their 
dream  on  October  1,  5  years  ago  when 
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their  land  became  a  free  and  independent 
country.  But  nation-building  does  not 
stop  with  the  attainment  of  nationhood 
Sound,  vigorous  programs  have  been 
undertaken  in  education,  public  health 
economic  diversification  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  foreign  investment.  Statesmanly 
adjustment  of  the  political  structure 
within  the  concept  of  democratic  feder- 
alism has  been  instituted  when  need  for 
it  was  discovered.  Crises  have  been  met 
calmly  and  competently  overcome  And 
among  the  diverse  peoples  of  Nigeria,  the 
idea  of  Nigerian  identity,  and  the  idea 
of  a  Nigerian  place  and  purpose  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world  grows  with  each  pass- 
ing year. 

Let  us  then  salute  this  new  nation  for 
the  accomplishments  of  its  first  5  years 
and  warmly  wish  it  well  in  the  decades 
to  come. 
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The  Balance-of-Payments  Problem  Dis- 
cussed by  Representatives  Curtis  and 
Reuss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  1.  1965 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  a 
transcript  of  the  September  15  "Capitol 
Cloakroom"  program  in  which  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  B.  Curtis  and  myself 
were  interviewed  on  the  international 
financial  picture  by  CBS  Commentator 
Martin  Agronsky: 

Mr.   Agronsky.  This    Is   Martin   Agronsky 
One  Of  the  points  in  continuing  controversy 
in  Washington  and  on  Capitol  Hill  is  the  U  S 
imbalance-of-payments     problem;     that    is' 
more  gold  leaves  the  country  than  comes  in' 
How  to  correct  this  problem?     This  week's 
subject  on  "Capitol  Cloakroom." 
♦  J^^^Announcer.  From  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tol, CBS  radio  brings  you  the  872d  presenta- 
tion  of   "Capitol   Cloakroom."     This  week's 
guests  are  Representative  Henry  S    Reuss 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin:  and  Representative 
THO.MAS  B.  Curtis,  Republican,  of  Missouri 
Now.  here  is  CBS  news  correspondent,  Mar- 
tin Agronsky. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  The  United  States  has  been 
running  a  deficit  in  international  payments 
because  it  spends,  invests,  lends,  and  gives 
more  abroad  than  it  takes  in  from  foreign 
countries.    This  outflow  of  dollars  leads  to  a 
reduction  in  the  U.S.  gold  supplies  because 
the  countries  holding  American  dollars  can 
demand   gold  for   them.     A  controversy  on 
Capitol  Hill  is  the  best  method  of  controlling 
and  correcting  this  monetary  problem     A  Re- 
publican coordinating  committee  paper  re- 
cently charged  the  Johnson  administration 
as  following   an   international   fiscal   policy 
that  could   lead   to   world   monetary   chaos 
And  With  us  today  to  discuss  the  internatlon- 
a  monetary  situation  and  the  opposed  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  points  of  view  are 
two  experts  on  finance  from  the  House  of 
Representatives.      Representative    Henry    S 
REUSS,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  a  member  of 
^l    ?^^  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and   the   Joint   Economic    Committee;    and 

S^f^rf"^^  "^""^^^  ^    <=^^^^s.  RepubU- 
can,  of  Missouri,  also  a  member  of  the  Joint 


Economic  Committee  and  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.     Mr.  Reuss  will  be 
giving  the  views  as  a  spokesman  for  the  ma- 
jority.    The  Republican   coordinating  com- 
mittee, I  repeat,  has  accused  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration of   following   an   international 
fiscal  pohcy  that  could  lead  to  world  mone- 
tary chaos.    How  would  you  respond  to  that? 
tJfi^'L       ""^t  °^'  ^'^  respond  by  saying  that 
mats  a  wild  swinging  and  completely  un- 
justified charge.    What  has  happened  is  that 
the   Johnson    administration    currently   has 
,.y°"f.^'  °^^  balance  of  payments  into  order 
We  didn't  have  a  deficit  in  the  quarter  of 
the    year    Immediately    preceding.      This    is 
good.    This  is  what  we've  been  trying  to  do 
for  a  long  time.    Now.  it  is  equally  true  that 
If  we  no  longer  run  deficits  in  our  balance 
of  payments,   and  I'm  determined  that  we 
shall  not.  the  free  world  is  going  to  run  out  of 
international  money  because  dollar  deficits 
have  been  the  leading  source  of  international 
rnaney.    Therefore,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion has  been  moving  with  equal  speed  to  try 
to  get  our  friends  throughout  the  world  to 
adopt  a  new  form  of  international  money  to 
supplement  gold,  the  British  pound  sterling 
and  the  dollar.     If  we  do  that,  there  won't 
be  any  international  financial  chaos  because 
the  dollar  will  have  been  brought  into  bal- 
ance and  the  world  will  have  moved  to  do 
internationally    what    our    Federal    Reserve 
System  in  the  last  50  years  has  done  within 
our  country;  namely,  to  see  that  there  is  an 
adequate  supply  of  money  to  lubricate  trade 
and  investment.    So  if  our  Republican  friends 
will  work  with  us  to  improve  the  interna- 
tional monetary  mechanism,  we  will  have  a 
situation   where  we  can  have  full  employ- 
ment without  inflation  at  home  and  stlU 
have  an  orderly  world. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Mr.  Curtis,  as  a  Republican 
friend,  how  would  you  answer  that' 

Mr    Curtis.  Well,  first  I  would  comment 
that  Mr.  Reuss  is  like  the  adminlst^ation— 
grabbing  at  straws— when  he  points  out  that 
in    this   one   quarter    which   we   Just   went 
through,  they  happened  to  have  a  balance 
Fortunately,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fowler 
takes  a  more  realistic  view  and  warns  every- 
body that  this  one  quarter,  which  ihis  asser- 
tion is  based  upon,  is  not  going  to  mean  that 
we  ve  got  our  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  order,  and  this  thing  remains  very 
serious.     What  we've  been  pointing  out   is 
that  the  administration  has  been  treating  the 
symptoms  rather  than  the  disease     Further- 
more. I  would  comment  that  Mr.  Reuss  now 
is   doing  exactly   what  I   was  afraid  would 
happen    when    we    Republicans,    beginning 
about  3   years   ago  on   the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  recommended  that  we  do  have 
an  international  monetary  conference,  which 
is  now  going  on  in  Europe.    But,  we  warned 
that  this  is  no  solution  to  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem  at  all.    This  is  a  desirable 
thing  whether  we  had  a  balance-of -payment 
problem  or  not.    This  has  to  do  with  having 
a  strengthened  international  currency     But 
the  main  trouble  with  the  international  bal- 
ance of  payments  is  that  the  dollar  has  been 
weakened  primarily  because  of  our  domestic 
fiscal  policies.    People  keep  saying  what's  the 
matter  with  the  deficit  financing,  spending 
more  than  we  take  In  at  the  Federal  level? 
My  response  is  that  it  weakens  our  own  dollar 
and,  in  an  International  marketplace  where 
the  dollar  is  the  main  means  of  exchange,  it 
creates  and  will  create  this  economic  chaos  if 
it  were  to  be  devalued. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Congressman  Cubtis.  one 
of  the  points  that  the  Republican  coordinat- 
ing committee  makes  in  the  paper  addresses 
itself  to  this  very  subject.  You  recommend 
that  interest  payments  be  Increased  and  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  but  I  would  not  put  It 
that  way,  as  this  Is  the  way  our  opponents 
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ZHsl  T  N-  ^  ''J''  ^^°*  ^  ^=t"^"y  in- 
crease it.    Now,  what  we're  sayinR  is  that 

the  marketplace  has  to  set  the  InTerest  rate 
Quit  trymg  to  peg  interest  rates  "hroJS 
fusTCf  intervention  because  m~nfy 
Just  like  a  commodity,  has  a  market     A^d 

ri.r.r""'^""  *°  *^y  ^°  bolsterJhe  intent 

problem°''S  wh^'^'^'y-  ^«  "'^"^  ^^^  ^^^ 
fates  Rhnni?  ^"^  "^^  ^y  ^^^*  ti^e  interest 
rates  should  go  up,  we're  simply  arguing  to 
let  the  marketplace  play  a  nart  in  f y,i^ 
process  and  let  the  Int^ere'st  ^rat^es  seek  t^^r 

level.    Now  as  a  matter  of  fact 

Mr    Agronsky.  As   the   marketplace   ner- 

4^lsTo^Sn  ^rr-I  ^'t  l"an??o 
quibble.     Interest  rates  would  go  ud      One 

n^.°  H*^f  J"°°"y  ^^«  ^'^^'^  flowing  ou^t  of°Se 
United  States  Is  that  Interest  rates  abroad 
have  been  more  realistic  aoroad 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Mr.  Reuss,  would  you 

Mr.  Reuss.  Yes.  I  certainly  would  like  to 
comment  on  that,     in  the  first  place    n  thS 

?,^^  .^"''t'  ^"^  independent  agency  I 
fh  vf!  I'^T^''  *^^*  *^«  Republicans  who  are 
the  best  friends  of  the  independent  PeSe"! 

Manin'in'lTI  .^'  <=ritic£ing  Chaf^an 
Martin,  in  effect,  for  what  they  call  a  rle-id 

mone^T^'T'^^^^  commitment   t^   efi? 
^  ^o?;     ^?^-  ^^  ^^^^'^  s°-  then  they  shoSd 
S  fa?t"^;?f  '^^'.^^'^  *^«  Federal  ReSe 
L  /^»;h   ^!  "^^  ^^^^  ^^d  in  this  country 

?ver  The  iLf if^.  ^"^r  ^°  i^^^erest  raS 
whi^h   f„  }^  years— by  no  means  all  of 

i^^i^«'    1™5^  Judgment,  was  necessary   ThS 
increase  has  been  the  result  of  policlL   not 
of  the  administration's,  but  of  thVlSend 
ent  Federal  Reserve.     What  woile^e  ?bS2; 
the  Republican  position  that  we  sXld  now 
have  tighter  money  and  higher  interest  ra^ 
rate£i'o^rH"'7-/'  '^"  reasonable  ,nte?S 
Ss^^f,  If  ."  "^^      long-term      rates-are 
essential  if  our  people  are  going  to  be  ablV 
for  example,  to  buy  the  homef  they  need" 
because  a  mortgage  rate  over  20  or  25  S 
Of  7  percent  as  opposed  to  one  of  6  perce^ 
is  going  to  mean  that  a  family  is  gSlng  to  ' 
have  one  less  room  in  their  house  fo?th? 
^"if  P^-l^e-,  Equally,  with  the  ?r?mendoS! 
need  for  schools  in  this  country,  if  our  iS! 
calities  are  going  to  be  able  to  build   the 
new  schools   and    colleges   that   they   n^d 
they  re  going  to  have  to  be  able  to  bormW 
the  money  at  relatively  reasonable  Interest 
rates.    TTie    saine    thing    applies    to    smaU 
business^  If  the  small  businessman  ha?  to 
pay  exorbitant  Interest  rates  at  his  bank  fS 
a  loan,  he  Just  isn't  going  to  make  that  in- 
vestment or,   indeed,  stay   in   business     % 
that  its  a  real  difference  between  the  two 
P^t^  and  has  been  one  for  many  yeare 
we  Democrats  believe  in  Just  as  reionabTe 
intor^est  rates  as  the  economic  situation  wm 

H»!^'  '^^"O'^sky.  Now,  gentlemen,  may  I  un- 
derstand, see  if  I  understand.  wAat  you  re- 
gard as  this  fundamental  difference  on°nt^?. 
wrong   '•  '"''  ^"'''^  y°"  *'°*^-  ^°"«^"  i??i> 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  stand  on  what  was  said  be- 
fore, but  go  ahead. 

Mr.    Agronsky.  You     contend.    Coneress- 

^/^.f.'^H^'"-  '''^'  '°**^^^*  ^^^«  shoufHe 
permitted  to  seek  their  own  level.    You  con- 

«hn?.',H  f  K^'"^''  ^^"^^'  *^at  interest  rates 
should  not  be  permitted  to  seek  their  level, 
that  they  should  be  held  down 

Mr.  Reuss.  Well,  not  exactly.  Actually. 
Interest  rates  are  whatever  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  decides  they  should  be  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  could,  at  any  time 
see  that  interest  rates  were  at  almost  any 
level  they  want  by  increasing  or  tightening 
money.  Now.  while  at  various  times  I  would 
agree  they  need  to  adopt  different  policies, 
al.  that  I,  as  a  Democrat,  want  to  make  sure 
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of  is  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  does  not 
choke  off  the  excellent  55  months  of  pros- 
perity we've  had  in  this  country  by  teking 
the  Republican  proposal  of  tightening  money 
and  increasing  interest  rates  at  this  time. 
Mr   Agronsky.  Congressman  Curtis. 
Mr    Curtis.  I  must  add  that  Mr.  Reuss— 
as  is  typical.  I  might  say.  of  a  Democratlp 
spokesman— put  in  his  semantics,  and  that 
is   unfair.     The  difference  lies  In  the  func- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve.    Mr.  Reuss  says 
that  it  can  fix  interest  rates.    Indeed  it  can. 
in  disregard  of  the  marketplace.     It  did  do 
Just    that    up    until    the    Federal    Reserve- 
Treasury  Accord  of  1951  when  it  continued 
to  create   a  market   for  Federal   bonds  at  a 
very  low  and  unrealistic  interest  rate  in  com- 
parison   with    what     the    marketplace    de- 
manded.    Yes.  It  can  do  that,  but  the  policy 
of  the  present  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which 
I  do  approve  of.  Is  to  try  to  anticipate  and 
figure  out  what  is  the  market  demand  for 
money.     In   other   words,   you    increase   the 
money   supply    in   a   society    in    accordance 
with  the  increased  economic  activity,  and  the 
real  test  to  whether  you  increase  money  Is 
where  there  really  has  been  economic  growth. 
But  If  you  try  to  reverse  It  through  cheap 
money    to    get    growth,    you    actually    bring 
about  Inflation,  and.  in  our  judgment,  you 
damage  the  economy.     What  we're  arguing 
is  that  the  administration,  through  Its  deficit 
financing   and   having   the   Federal    Reserve 
Board   buy    up   more   of   the   Federal    bonds 
than  the  marketplace  can  absorb  with  these 
Interest  rates,  is  being  unrealistic.    We  want 
the  marketplace   to  reflect  our  actual  eco- 
nomic accomolishments  through  the  test  of 
how  much  money  we  should  have. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Now,  we're  speaking  of  do- 
mestic economy.  Now.  how  does  this  apply 
to  the  balance-of-payments  problem  and  the 
deficit? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Because,  thank  goodness,  we 
are  In  a  fortunate  position  that  the  U.S. 
dollar  Is  the  international  medium  of  ex- 
change. So.  If  we,  in  effect,  through  our 
fiscal  policy  as  It  relates  to  our  Federal  Re- 
serve pollcv.  are  creating  artificially  lower 
Interest  rates.  In  effect  devaluing  the  dollar. 
this  dollar  is  devalued  In  the  International 
marketplace.  Now.  the  dollar,  still.  In  the 
International  marketplace.  Is  tied  to  gold. 
We  still  do  promise  to  redeem  the  paper  dol- 
lars that  are  Issued  to  foreign  governments. 
We  promise  to  pay  In  gold.  We  don't  let 
our  own  citizens  do  it.  But  In  the  Interna- 
tional marketplace,  we  do.     So 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Please  make  sure  that  we 
hold  good  on  that  promise. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  and  what's  happened,  and 
the  reason  we  had  to  repeal  the  Silver  Ac« 
and  why  we  had  to  pass  the  wooden  nickel 
bill — taking  the  Intrinsic  monetary  metal 
value  out  of  our  coins,  is  that  the  commodi- 
ties, gold  and  silver  and  other  things — are 
worth  more  than  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  because  of  these  fiscal 
policies  that  we  have  pursued. 

Mr.  Reuss.  Well,  the  reason  we're  coming 
up  with  a  coinage  based  not  on  pure  silver, 
but  on  nickel  and  other  subsidiary  meUls  is 
that  Americans  use  so  many  coins,  so  many 
dimes  and  quarters  and  50-cent  pieces,  that 
there  wasn't  enough  silver  to  supply  the 
market.  So  at  the  request  of  all  elements  In 
American  society,  we  have  cut  down  or  cut 
out  the  sliver  content  of  our  small  coinage. 
This  Is  a  good  thing,  because  the  American 
public  needs  coins  to  put  in  that  laundro- 
mat or  whatever  they're  doing  with  them. 
Mr.  Curtis.  Well,  Henry,  what  you're  in 
effect  saying.  Is  that  the  value  of  sliver  as 
a  commodity  and  use  for  other  things  Is 
worth  more  than  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  U.S.  paper  money. 
If  we  had  not  continued  to  peg  our  gold  and 
silver  prices  In  relation  to  our  paper  money, 
we  wouldn't  have  this  problem.  But  people 
are  hoarding  sliver  coins  and  If  the  gold  were 
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around  they  would  hoard  it  too  because  It's 
worth  more  than  what  we're  willing  to  pay 
for  it  in  dollars. 

Mr.  Reuss.  Yes,  and  unfortunately,  we  had 
the  good  sense  in  this  country  a  few  months 
ago  to  cut  down  or  cut  out  the  use  of  silver 
in  our  coins.  There's  no  point  In  Uncle  Sam 
paying  $1.40  an  ounce  for  sliver  and  losing 
money  on  its  quarters  and  dimes. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  point  is  ttue.  but  the 
!)oint  is — and  this  was  the  Rebate  on  the 
"floor  of  the  House — that  this  ifi  an  example  of 
the  administration  treating  the  symptoms 
rather  than  the  disease.  Its  true,  regard- 
less, as  In  this  situation.  But  I'm  pointing 
out  the  reason  we're  here  Is  because  we  con- 
tinue to  spend  more  money  than  we  take  In 
and  we  do  not  balance  our  budget  every 
business  cycle.  That's  the  fundamental  er- 
ror In  this  administration's  fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Congressman  Curtis,  one 
other  point  the  Republican  paper  makes  Is 
that  there  should  be  a  reduction  in  the 
American  troops  in  Europe  and  a  cutback  In 
military  and  economic  aid  made  to  foreign 
countries.    Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  think  the  way  you  state  it 
will  mislead  people.  It  says  redetermine  the 
extended  need  under  present  conditions  for 
U.S.  military  forces.  Now.  it  is  our  belief  and 
the  military  authorities  tell  us  that  we  can 
cut  down  considerably  on  our  troops  abroad 
and  actually  have  an  increased  defense  ca- 
pability, but  we  would  at  no  time  cut  back 
on  our  military  capabilities.  We're  simply 
saying  that  by  redetermining  the  extended 
need— and  the  administration  itself.  I  think, 
agrees  with  this — we're  pointing  out  the 
heavy  dralnings  on  our  economy  in  main- 
taining large  garrisons  of  troops  in  Europe. 
I  do  think  that  this  is  not  to  be  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  military  strength. 
Mr.  Agronsky.  I  didn't  Indicate  In  any  way. 

nor  did  I  Intend  to  Indicate  that  It  was 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  I  didn't  think  you  did, 
but  as  It's  worded,  it  could  be  misleading, 
and  the  people  might  think  that. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Let  me  take  the  exact  word- 
ing and  discuss  that. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes.  I  read  the  exact  wording. 
Mr.  Agronsky.  The  Republicans  accuse  the 
Democratic  administration  of  pursuing,  I 
quote  "a  restrictive,  shortrun,  pennywlse. 
Uttle  think.  Isolationist  policy."  end  quote 
In  trying  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

Mr.  Curt\s.  Yes,  and  that  is  referring  to 
things  like  restricting  the  amount  of  goods 
tourists  could  bring  Into  this  country;   and 
the  interest  equalization  tax  on  foreign  In- 
vesting rather  than  this  particular  point  on 
military.     But  It  certainly  is  true  that  they 
have  been  pursuing  this  policy  of  trying  to 
treat  the  symptoms  Instead  of  the  disease. 
In  regard  to  what  I  was  saying  about  the 
military.  I  didn't  want  anyone  to  think  that 
m  any  sense  we  were  advocating  weakening 
our     military     structure.     We     do     think, 
though,    that    In    reading   the   exact    words, 
we  should  "redetermine  the  extent  of  need 
and  the  present  conditions  for  U.S.  military 
forces  In  the  European  theater  with  the  ob- 
jective of  reducing  our  expenditures  there." 
Mr.  Rruss.  Well,  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  that  because,  like  so  many  of  the  points 
Ip  the  Republican  paper,  there  Is  a  grain  of 
commonsense  to  It.  but  it's  so  wildly  over- 
stated that  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Let's  Just  take  this  military  point.     The  Re- 
publican paper  points  out  that  we  now  have 
700.000  military  and  associated  personnel  In 
Europe,  and  that  this  number  could  be  cut 
down.     If  what  they  had  said  was  that  the 
United  States  should  take  a  new  look,  for 
Instance,  at  our  supply  line  through  Prance, 
which  now  services  our  forces  In  Germany, 
and  see  whether  it  Isnt  possible  to  perhaps 
service  those  German  forces  through  ports 
like  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  and  thus  elim- 
inate the  half  billion  dollars  that  It  costs 
us  to  maintain  our  supply  lines  in  France. 


that  would  have  been  a  proposition  well 
worth  looking  at.  Instead,  however,  and  I 
really  regret  this,  the  Republican  paper 
says — of  our  700,000  forces  in  Western 
Europe — It  says  this,  and  I'm  quoting,  "a 
small  detachment  of  our  forces  can  serve 
as  evidence  of  our  commitment."  In  other 
words,  they  would  apparently  cut  down  our 
forces  in  Europe  to  a  detachment.  Now, 
this  could  be  very  unfortunate.  It  would 
feed  the  fires  of  De  Gaulle  who  has  been 
saying  that  the  Americans  all  along  have 
intended  to  chicken  out  In  Europe.  It's  also 
extremely  unfortunate  coming  as  it  does 
Just  a  few  days  before  the  important  elec- 
tion In  West  Germany. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Congressman  Curtis. 
Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  I  would  say  to  all  people, 
read  the  Republican  paper  yourself  because 
Mr.  Reuss  quoted  only  a  certain  portion.  Let 
me  read  the  sentences  Just  before,  "A  force 
of  this  size  was  unquestionably  desirable  15 
years  ago  (referring  to  the  700,000)  as  an 
emergency  protective  matter  when  our 
European  allies  were  weak  and  relatively  de- 
fenseless. But  with  their  economic  recovery, 
the  Western  European  countries  should  be 
able  to  marshall  their  own  conventional 
forces  against  Invasion.  However,  they  are 
continuing  foreign  commitments  to  assist  in 
our  defenses."  Incidentally.  I  think  the  ad- 
ministration Itself— the  Johnson  administra- 
tion— and  so  did  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion, came  to  these  conclusions,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  we  haven't  Implemented 
them. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  You  eventually  foresee, 
then,  the  possibility  that  we  could  substitute 
a  commitment  which  they  would  accept  for 
actual  troop  presence. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  this  Is  one  reason  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  had  that  Opera- 
tion Airlift  to  demonstrate  our  capabilities  of 
doing  Just  that. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Gentlemen,  can  I  leave  this 
to  a  perhaps  nonpartisan  area  and  quote 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Fowler,  a  July  10  speech  when  he  said  that 
a  continuing  U.S.  payments  deficit  would 
jeopardize  U.S.  gold  reserves  upon  which  the 
dollar  as  a  medium  of  International  exchange 
is  based,  and  that  this  poses  a  paradox  for 
the  United  States  In  that  on  the  other  hand, 
a  prolonged  surplus  In  the  U.S.  payments 
position  would  shrink  the  resources  available 
to  finance  International  credit  and  economic 
development.  And  the  point  he  makes  is 
that  even  a  partial  equillbrlvun  In  the  US 
payments  account  could  retard  the  growth  of 
world  trade  and  economic  development,  thus, 
in  the  end,  hurt  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Well,  then  that's  a  contradic- 
tion. In  fact,  one  part  of  that  is  exactly 
what  we  were  trying  to  say.  But  we,  the 
Republicans  on  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, were  urging  that  this  international 
monetary  conference  be  set  up  so  that  the 
world  wouldn't  be  so  dependent  upon  the 
U.S.  dollar  Itself  as  a  reserve  currency.  This 
could  be  achieved.  Otherwise,  the  argument 
might  prevail  that  it  Is  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  run  these  kinds 
of  deficits.  Now  what  I  argue  Is  that  we 
should  not  run  deficits  and  we  should  not 
use  our  deficits  as  the  liquidity  for  the  rest 
of  the  world.  We  should  use  a  setup  on  In- 
ternational monetary  systems  so  that  we 
have  liquidity,  but  we've  got  to  get  our  own 
house  in  order. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  But  what  about  Secretary 
Fowler's  Indication  that  a  partial  equilib- 
rium In  the  U.S.  payments  account,  that  is, 
as  you  get  a  balance  of  payments,  you  have 
a  balance-of-payments  deficit,  could  retard 
the  growth  of  world  trade  In  the  economic 
development. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Although  I  happen  to  think 
well  of  Secretary  Fowler.  I  disagree  with 
him  on  this  point.  If  he  does  a  good  Job  in 
the   International   monetary  conference,  he 
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is  not  going  to  have  to  insist  on  this  unfor- 
tunate deficit  which  would,  in  the  long  run, 
hurt  us. 

Mr.   Reuss.  Well,   I   think  that  Secretary 
Fowler's  words  there  pinpoint  what  should 
be  our  real  national  goal.    We  should  keep 
on  working  toward  full  employment  without 
inflation  at  home;  we  should  get  our  balance 
of  payments  in  order;  and,  finally,  and  with- 
out much  delay,  we  should  get  Into  being  a 
new  International  monetary  mechanism  so 
■     that  our  getting  our  house  In  order,  which 
we're  trying  to  do  and  succeeding  pretty  well 
at  doing,  doesn't  create  international  reper- 
cussions.    That's   the   whole  point  and   on 
that  I  would  hope  our  Republican  friends 
would  agree,  and  I  think  many  of  them  do. 
Mr.  Agronsky.  What  kind  of  International 
monetary  mechanism  are  you  referring  to? 
Mr.  Reijs^.  I'm  thinking  of  something  un- 
der the  Intfernational  Monetary  Fund  such 
as  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  suggested 
the  other  day  in  a  bipartisan  report,  with 
complete  acquiescence  on  both  sides.     Let 
the   Fund    develop    an    additional    interna- 
tional   currency    to    supplement    gold,    the 
pound  sterling,  and  the  American  dollar.    If 
they  can  do  that,  then  our  getting  our  house 
In  order,  internationally  speaking,  isn't  go- 
ing to  produce  a  crisis  in  liquidity  affecting 
world  trade. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  By  international  currency, 
you  mean  something  In  addition  to  the  dol- 
lar, the  FHDund,  the  franc? 

Mr.  Reuss.  Exactly.     Some  new  so-called 
fiduciary  currency  which  bears  the  backing 
of   the   International    Monetary   Fund    and 
which  central  bankers  are  willing  to  accept. 
Mr.  Agronsky.  Congressman  Curtis. 
Mr.  Curtis.  Now.  this  Is  right  except  one 
thing  that  we've  got  to  be  sure  of— that  in 
doing  this,  you  do  not  take  away  the  disci- 
pline that  is  Imposed  upon  societies.  Includ- 
ing the   United   States,  to   keep   their  own 
domestic  houses  in  order  and  that  this  is  not 
used  as  a  crutch.    Here  Is  the  difference  of 
opinion.     We  feel  that  the  fiscal  policies  In 
the   United   States   are   not   adequate,    and 
these  are  the  things  that  are  leading  to  the 
trouble  In  the  International  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 
Mr.  Agronsky.  Congressman  Reuss. 
Mr.  Reuss.  I'd  Just  as  soon  settle  for  our 
55  consecutive  months  of  prosperity  and  the 
prospect  that  we  will  continue  that  and  keep 
the  dollar  stable  and  Its  purchasing  power 
stable.    I  believe  we  can  do  all  that  and  still 
move  with  our  friends  and  neighbors  to  set 
up  a  better  international  monetary  order 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for 
discussing  with  such  clarity  this  very  com- 
plicated problem  on  "Capitol   Cloakroom." 


Prime  Minister,  Abukabar,  it  is  an  active 
member  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
and  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity.  The  United 
States  has  agreed  to  support  a  Nigerian- 
originated  6-year  plan  for  economic  and 
social  developm^t. 

With  respect  to  the  State  of  Micljigan, 
at  the  request  of  the  Agency  for  Indus- 
trial Development.  Western  Michigan 
University  has  established  a  technical 
college  in  Ibadan.  The  purpose  of  this 
program  is  to  develop  trained  technical 
personnel.  These  students  will  return 
to  Nigeria  to  teach  in  the  technical  col- 
lege. It  is  hoped  that  by  1968  the  Ni- 
gerian Government  will  be  able  to  ad- 
minister the  entire  operation  of  this 
program.  In  addition  to  this  program 
western  Michigan  has  trained  nearly 
100  Peace  Corps  volunteers  for  Nigeria. 

Despite  the  obvious  challenges,  Nigeria 
has  the  essential  resources  and  has 
shown  the  human  potential  to  succeed 
in  its  drive  for  development.  It  is  ap- 
propriate. Mr.  Speaker,  that  on  this  day, 
marking  the  independence  of  Nigeria,  we 
commend  that  nation  on  its  progress  and 
stability  and  express  our  high  hopes  for 
its  future. 


Nigeria 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  1,1965 

Mr  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Kepublic  of  Nigeria  observed  its  fifth 
year  of  independence.  This  former 
British  colony  has.  in  its  movement  from 
colonial  status  to  independence,  faced  a 
trwisition  fraught  with  extraordinary 
difficulties.  The  diverse  nature  of  its 
geography,  climate,  economic  character 
religions,  and  ethnic  makeup  have  not 
made  independence  easy. 

Yet,  Nigeria  is  today  a  model  among 
ine    African    nations.    Under    its    able 


Chairman  Wayne  N.  Aspinall  Outlines  the 
Interest  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  in  the  Gas  and  Oil  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  1,  1965 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Chairman  Wayne  Aspinall,  the  author 
and  chairman  of  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  yesterday  addressed 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  &  Gas  Associa- 
tion in  Denver.  Colo.  His  remarks  so 
well  express  the  purpose  and  objectives 
of  the  Commission,  that  I  believe  all 
Members  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
review  them. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Members  of 
Congress,  the  administrators  and  the 
users  of  the  public  lands  are  his  state- 
ments about  the  effect  the  establishment 
of  the  Commission  has  upon  existing  law. 
He  points  out  that  hasty  efforts  to  change 
the  law  before  the  Commission  reports, 
are  as  ill-advised  as  are  excuses  to  not 
execute  the  statutes  on  the  books  be- 
cause changes  may  be  made.  In  short, 
the  law,  however  in  need  of  clarification, 
should  be  administered  as  enacted. 

His  remarks  follow: 
Remarks    of    the    Honorable    Wayne    N. 
Aspinall,  a  Representative  in   Congress 
Prom  Colorado,  Chairman  of  the  House 
CoMMrpTEE  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, AND  Chairman  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  & 
Gas   Association   at   the   Brown   Palace 
Hotel,  Denver,  Colo.,  September  30,  1965 
It    is    an   understatement   and   an    over- 
simpllflcation  to  say  that  your  industry  or 
any  industry  or  group  interested  in  the  use 
of  public  lands  will  for  a  long  time  to  come 
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feel  the  Impact  of  the  study  now  being  un- 

Co'mmu  ""^  '^  ^^"«  ^'^■^i  Law  RivTew 
Sn^H  ""•.  i^  "^^^  ''■"^y  ^^  ^*<i  that  the 
^i„ff  .P^  industry  has  a  dual  Interest  be- 
cause   the    Commission    will    not    only    be 

«Ho?J  "1^  ^^^^  ^^"^^  ^'■^^'  deluding  the 
shale-rlch    lands    of    Colorado,    Utah     and 

J!^S°f  •  ^°1*^^  unexplored  and  untapped 
potential  m  Alaska,  but  also  reviewing  Uie 
disposition   or  restriction  on  disposition  of 

nentS'Srelf.'"°"''^  ^  '^^  °"^''  ^-«- 
For  the  record,  and  for  the  few  here  who 
may  not  know  the  details,  let  me  quickly 
state  the  basis  and  format  of  our  operations 
The  Commission's  study  Is  required  because 
the  basic  public  land  laws  were  In  most  in- 
stances developed  without  regard  one  to  the 
other.  Although  many  of  them,  such  as  the 
Homestead  Act  of  1862  and  the  mining  law 
of  1872.  are  approximately  loo  years  old, 
they  remain  on  the  statute  books  virtually 
as  they  were  enacted.  Therefore  in  the 
vvords  of  the  statute  creating  the  Commis- 
sion, they  "may  be  inadequate  to  meet  the 
current  and  future  needs  of  the  American 
people." 

With  the  exception  of  staking  a  claim 
under  the  mining  law,  land  laws  generaUy 
cannot  be  utilized  by  the  American  people 
outside  of  Alaska  without  the  exercise  of 
some  discretionary  authority  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Broad  grants  of  au- 
thority have  been  delegated  to  the  Secretary 
by  the  Congress,  such  as  the  temporary  but 
sweeping  classification  authority  of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934  and  specific 
grants  such  as  in  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1920.  In  other  areas,  such  as  administra- 
tion of  the  mining  law,  the  executive  branch, 
through  long  usage,  has  developed  methods 
of  exercising  authority  not  specifically  dele- 
gated by  Congress. 

Some  of  the  most  complex  problems  rela- 
tive  to  the  so-called  vacant  unappropriated 
lands  as  well  as  other  land  areas  have  arisen 
in  the  administration  of  the  public  lands 
In  part  this  Is  traceable  to  the  multitude  of 
Federal  agencies  engaged  in  these  activities 
The  Forest  Service  administers  Its  own  areas 
but  users  In  certain  Instances  must  also 
proceed  through  Interior  Department  chan- 
nels In  order  to  extract  natural  resources 
within  the  national  forests.  The  rules  ap- 
plicable in  sheltered  special-purpose  por- 
tlons  of  national  forests  are  not  the  same  as 
the  rules  applicable  to  wildlife  refuges  and 
game  ranges.  I  think  we  will  find  a  lack  of 
■uniformity  even  among  the  refuges  and 
game  ranges  in  the  application,  for  example 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  ' 

The  fact  is  that  we  Just  don't  know  what 
the  law  in  its  broadest  sense  is  as  applied 
to  the  various  lands  coming  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Commission's  study  Be- 
tween conflicting  statutes  on  the  one  side 
and  Judicial  and  departmental  interpreta- 
tions on  the  other,  anyone  desirous  of  using 
the  public  lands  is  confronted  with  a  maze 
of  law  and  regulation  that  in  many  Instances 
make  It  impossible  to  predict  whether  a  ven- 
ture—be it  an  irrigated  farm  sought  under 
the  Desert  Land  Act  or  a  project  for  mineral 
production— Is  one  that  would  be  authorized 
even  imder  Ideal  conditions. 

As  you  know,  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission  Itself  is  composed  of  19 
members,  of  whom  6  are  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  6 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  6  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
19th  a  chairman  elected  by  the  first  18.  It 
is  my  honor  to  be  chosen  as  Chairman,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  serve  In  this  capacity.  Work- 
ing very  closely  with  our  staff  and  with  the 
Commission  itself  is  an  advisory  cotmcll, 
comprised  of  25  persons  from  outside  the 
Federal  Government,  plus  8  persons  being 
designated  by  interested  Federal  departments 
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and  agencies.  There  will  also  be  representa- 
tives of  those  Governors  who  wish  to  desig- 
nate people  to  work  with  us.  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  in  response  to  my  invitation  to 
the  Governors  of  the  50  States  Just  a  short 
while  ago,  we  have  heard  from  39;  and  of  the 
39  responding,  38  have  named  representa- 
tives, thereby  expressing  an  interest  In  the 
work  of  the  Commission. 

The  early  stage  of  the  study  will  be  pri- 
marily a  staff  responsibility:  the  drudgery 
of  developing  the  status  of  the  law  as  it  is 
today  while,  at  the  same  time,  engaging  In 
such  basic  studies  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
later  effort  in  which  we  will  seek  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  existing  law  Is  adequate 
or  whether  the  Commission  should  recom- 
mend changes.  But.  even  in  the  early  stage, 
the  Commission,  the  Advisory  Council,  and 
the  Governors'  representatives  will  work  to- 
gether in  order  to  assure  the  initiation  of 
all  necessary  projects  and  to  assure  that  a 
cross-section  of  thinking,  representative  of 
all  interested  parties,  is  considered. 

There  may  or  may  not  be  hearings  held 
in  the  early  stage;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Commission,  either  directly  or  through 
its  staff,  must,  as  part  of  the  initial  phase, 
ascertain  the  problems  that  are  bothering  the 
people  and  groups  using  or  seeking  to  use 
the  public  lands.  We  may  be  able  to  obtain 
this  through  the  Advisory  Council  and  the 
Governors'  representatives;  but  public  hear- 
ings may  well  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  iden- 
tifying the  problem  areas  that  should  be 
given  particular  attention  This  is  one  of 
the  many  decisions  that  must  be  made  In  the 
ImmefMate  future. 

We  think  we  know  the  problems  upper- 
most In  the  minds  of  people  in  the  oil  and 
gas  industry;  but.  we  cannot  be  certain  un- 
til we  have  explored  with  you  and  your 
representatives  the  various  aspects  involved. 
We  think  that  the  least  of  your  problenw 
involves  the  administration  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act.  Still,  we  know  that  the  time 
lag  in  obtaining  decisions  creates  situations 
that  are  not  compatible  with  maintaining 
an  orderly  business.  Whether  we  can  offer 
solutions  to  speed  up  title  clearance  and 
expedite  appeals  remains  to  be  seen;  but 
these  are  areas  with  which  we  will  concern 
ovu^selves. 

Obviously  of  far  greater  importance  to  this 
industry  is  the  question  of  whether  and  to 
what  extent  new  sources  of  oil  will  be  made 
available  for  production.  To  look  at  this 
aspect,  we  will  Involve  ourselves  In  several 
areas  that  have  resisted  solution  in  the  past. 
To  my  knowledge,  however,  no  group  such 
as  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission, 
with  representation  from  the  Congress  and 
the  public,  supported  by  a  broad-based 
advisory  council,  has  ever  concentrated  Its 
attention  on  all  of  these  matters  at  one  time. 

These  problems  are  not  new  to  any  of  us. 
For  35  years  we  have  had  a  temporary  with- 
drawal of  all  oil  shale  lands.  For  12  years 
we  have  had  statutes  seeking  to  provide  the 
means  to  reconcile  the  military  requirements 
in,  on,  and  over  the  waters  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  with  the  readiness  of  private 
enterprise  to  produce  minerals  from  the 
Outer  Continental  ShelfT  These  and  other 
problems  will  be  examined  in  depth  In  the 
next  few  years  with  a  view  to  recommending 
solutions  In  the  national  interest,  a  term 
that,  to  me,  requires  being  fair  to  all  ele- 
ments that  comprise  the  national  Interest, 
Including  industry. 

Bearing  heavily  on  the  extent  to  which 
we  utilize  our  resources  Is  the  extent  to 
which  we  allow  Imports  from  foreign  sources. 
You  who  are  Interested  In  the  leasable 
minerals  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  in  a  decision  under  the  mining  law, 
held,  not  too  long   ago.   that  a  claim  for 


manganese  was  invalid  because  an  American 
producer  could  not  engage  in  economic  pro- 
duction In  competition  with  manganese  that 
could  be  imported  from  abroad.  In  another, 
unrelated,  situation,  two  members  of  the 
Oil  Shale  Advisory  Board  that  reported  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  earlier  this 
year  took  the  position  that  we  need  not  open 
up  oil  shale  lands  for  development  at  this 
time  because  there  are  other  sources.  In- 
cluding foreign  sources,  that  provide 
adequate  supplies  of  oil. 

As  I  have  said  on  other  occasions,  there 
would  be  small  point  for  us  to  seek  solu- 
tions for  the  management  and  use  of  the 
public  lands  for  resource  development  if,  at 
the  same  time,  reliance  on  foreign  sources 
eliminates  the  need  for  the  domestic  source 
of  a  particular  resource.  In  assessing  the 
potential  for  development  of  public  land 
resources,  we  will  conslder'local  and  regional 
Interests,  as  well  as  the  overall  national  in- 
terest, when  evaluating  the  economic  Impact 
of  new  or  expanded  Industries.  Public  lands 
must  be  permitted  to  contribute  to  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  Nation's  gross  national 
product  and  the  communities  Involved  must 
be  permitted  to  Join  In  the  expanding 
prosperity. 

If  we  disregard  normal  economic  expan- 
sion, disregard  the  basics  of  competition  in 
a  free  enterprise  society,  disregard  the  na- 
tional security  and  possible  defense  emer- 
gency Implications,  it  is  probable  that,  de- 
spite soaring  demand,  domestic  production 
of  petroleum  with  an  expanded  oil  import 
quota  might  satisfy  domestic  consumption 
requirements  for  the  immediate  future.  But, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  will  Ignore  these  factors 
and  certainly  not  the  national  security  and 
defense  emergency  requirements.  On  the 
contrary,  I  anticipate  that  the  Commission 
win  be  very  much  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  public  lands  contain  re- 
sources— and  I  do  not  confine  it  to  oil  and 
gas  alone — that  can  make  us  self-sufficient 
In  the  event  of  some  national  security 
requirement. 

Of  necessity,  therefore,  the  Commission 
will  In  the  next  few  years  be  following  very 
closely  the  course  of  tariffs,  quotas,  proposed 
International  commodity  agreements,  and 
developn^ents  such  as  petrochemical  com- 
plexes in'  Puerto  Rico.  Any  recommenda- 
tions that  the  Commission  makes  must, 
realistically,  take  Into  consideration  and 
possibly  recon\mend  changes  In  U.S.  foreign 
trade  policy. 

Likewise,  no  study  of  the  public  lands  and 
their  resources  would  be  complete  without 
considering  all  of  the  tax  implications  bear- 
ing thereon.  From  what  I  can  gather,  for 
example,  the  gap  between  an  uneconomic  oil 
shale  industry  and  one  that  could  produce 
products  competitive  with  those  produced 
from  traditional  sources  might  well  be  found 
in  the  depletion  allowance  permitted  under 
the  tax  laws.  We  shall,  therefore,  probably, 
take  a  close  look  at  this  question  if  it  has 
not  been  resolved  before  the  completion  of 
our  study. 

Before  pursuing  this  thought  further,  let 
me  Inject  a  comment  that  I  have  made  many 
times  before.  While  I  anticipate  that  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  will  not,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  showing  of  urgency,  act  on  sub- 
stantive matters  pending  before  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission,  I  do  not  ex- 
pect the  existence  of  the  Commission  to 
provide  an  excuse  for  a  delay  In  the  con- 
sideration of  matters  of  urgency  that  need 
attention.  Accordingly,  if  it  becomes  ap- 
parent that  it  is  feasible  to  move  forward 
and  permit  an  oil  shale  Industry  to  get 
started,  such  action  need  not  await  the  out- 
come of  the  Commission's  study  and  report. 


While  I  have  sponsored  legislation  in  the 
last  Congress,  as  well  as  in  this  Congress,  to 
define  clearly  the  point  of  application  of  the 
depletion  allowance  when  oil  Is  extracted 
from  oil  shale  through  retorting,  I  recognize 
that  the  in  situ  method  of  extraction.  If 
proven  feasible,  might  well  alter  the  course 
of  the  entire  Industry  and  definitely  fix  the 
point  of  application  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance at  the  oil  coming  out  of  the  ground. 
This,  in  turn,  conceivably  might  alter  the 
rate  of  depletion  allowance  applicable  to 
the  production  of  oil  from  this  source. 

I  am  informed  that  the  In  situ  procedure 
is  not  new  to  the  petroleum  Industry  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  words  of  a  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  background  syn- 
opsis prepared  for  the  Oil  Shale  Advisory 
Board,  "has  been  fairly  well  developed  by 
the  petroleum  Industry  as  a  means  of  In- 
creasing recovery  from  certain  tjrpes  of  pe- 
troleum reservoirs  that  have  been  depleted 
to  the  point  that  conventional  production 
methods  are  ineffective."  This  serves  to 
point  up  one  major  area  that  needs  fur- 
ther study.  If  the  in  situ  method  in  one 
instance  brings  forth  oil,  permitting  the  ap- 
plication of  the  existing  depletion  allowance 
for  oil  production,  will  the  in  situ  method 
that  likewise  brings  forth  oil  directly  from 
the  ground,  but  from  a  different  geologic 
formation,  result  In  application  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance  that  Is  "standard"  In  tradi- 
tional oil  production? 

Logically  we  might  find  the  answer  by 
merely  phrasing  questions  a  little  differently: 
Should  the  rate  of  depletion  allowance  de- 
pend on  the  source  from  which  oil  is  pro- 
duced? Should  the  rate  depend  on  how  oil 
is  produced? 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  question  of  the 
applicable  depletion  allowance,  as  well  as  all 
other  questions  bearing  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  an  oil  shale  Industry,  may  be  re- 
solved quickly.  The  recurrent  eruption  of 
trouble  spots  throughout  the  world  makes 
oxir  dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  oil  less 
certain  each  day,  while  at  the  same  time  our 
requirements  may  increase  because  of  secur- 
ity needs.  I  would  not  want  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  to  be  responsible  in 
any  way  for  holding  up  development  of  an 
oil  shale  industry,  Lf  development  Is  feasible. 

Likewise,  I  would  not  want  to  be  in  charge 
of  any  other  agency  which  anyone  could  say 
had  contributed  to  a  delay  In  opening  shale 
lands  for  development.  The  fact  is  that 
anyone  who  does  delay  this  development  Is 
not  only  Ignoring  the  existing  law,  but  is, 
as  evidenced  by  the  endorsement  by  the 
Navy  Department  of  the  need  for  an  im- 
mediate oil  shale  industry,  exposing  him- 
self to  the  possibility  of  having  endangered 
our  security. 

Naturally,  regardless  of  whether  an  oil 
shale  Industry  is  started,  the  matter  of  de- 
velopment of  oil  shale  lands  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  some  attention  by  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission.  If  the  in  situ 
method,  as  now  seems  probable,  becomes  a 
reality,  as  indicated  by  the  attention  being 
given  to  it  by  potential  major  producers,  we 
will  not  have  to  face  some  of  the  questions 
posed  by  traditional  mining  and  the  dispos- 
al of  waste  products.  In  any  event,  we  shall 
be  concerned  with  the  use  of  the  surface 
both  during  and  after  the  production  of  oil 
from  oil  shale  in  the  lands  affected. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  address, 
the  oil  and  gas  Industry  has  a  major  interest 
In  the  work  being  undertaken  by  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission.  We  not  only 
welcome  but  solicit  your  assistance  In  under- 
taking our  tasks.  We  hope  that  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  your  representatives  will  work 
with  the  Commission  staff  through  its  Di- 
rector to  the  end  that  we  may  truly  reach 
conclusions  and  recommendations  in  the 
broad  national  interest. 
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Monday,  Octobek  4,  1965 

^Legislative  day  of  Friday.  October  1, 
1965) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called   to  order   by   the   President   pro 
tempore. 

Rev.  W.  Paul  Ludwig,  D.D.,  minis- 
ter. Chevy  Chase  Presbyterian  Church 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God  who  judges  the  nations  by  Thy 
holiness  and  holds  the  keys  of  mortal 
destiny  in  Thy  hands,  let  now  the  bright 
noontide  of  Thy  favor  be  upon  these  Thy 
sei-vants. 

Turn  us  all  from  soft  answers  when  we 
should  stand  hke  the  herald  on  the  bat- 
tlements of  truth  with  a  trumpet  to  our 
lips;  just  spare  us  from  torrents  of  verbal 
passion  when  justice  will  be  better 
served  by  the  quiet  persuasion  of  love. 

Grant  that  ever  when  the  sound  of 
debate  has  ceased  that  every  voice  of 
whatever  accent  shall  claim  a  rightful 
place  in  the  final  emergence  of  just  and 
holy  law. 

May  the  deliberations  of  this  body 
enter  the  arteries  of  American  life  with 
a  surge  of  fresh  courage  in  those  whose 
zeal  for  democracy  may  have  been 
diluted  and  with  a  heightened  beat  of 
resolution  for  those  whose  eyes  are  wist- 
fully turned  toward  our  benevolent 
shores  as  the  haven  of  their  noblest  hope. 

Stand  Thou,  gracious  Father,  close  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  and  every  Member 
of  this  Chamber,  that  at  the  close  of 
day  it  may  be  said.  "Thy  will  is  done." 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord .   Amen 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing  votes   of   the   two   Houses   on    the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
jH.R.  10871)  making  appropriations  for 
foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966 
and  for  other  purposes;  that  the  House 
receded  from   its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  10 
and  11  to  the  bill,  and  concurred  therein, 
and  that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  9  to  the  bUl  and  concurred 
therein,  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  1384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
Zissu;  and 

H.R.  6726.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
S.  Perrigo. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14 rb)  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Mon- 
TOYA  in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana fMr.  Mansfield]  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  77. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  ffcm 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  as 
amended,  and  section  703(b)  of  'the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  Act  of 
1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of 
section  8(a)(3)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  as  amended. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  have  a  routine  morning  hour 
with  statements  limited  to  3  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  objection.  A  morning  hour  of 
course,  can  come  only  when  the  Senate 
adjourns  on  the  previous  day. 

However,  provided  no  motions  of  any 
kind  are  made  which  will  affect  the 
pending  business,  the  motion  to  take  up 
«.R.  77,  and  only  strictly  routine  morn- 
ing business  is  transacted.  I  shall  not 
object. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  modify  my 
request  to  provide  that  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  be  limited  to 
statements  and  the  introduction  of  bills 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  1576)  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  17.  1954  (68  Stat.  98).  as  amended 
providing  for  the  construction  of  the 
Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial 
at  the  site  of  the  old  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and 
lor  other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  1160.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  chapter  324, 
of  the  act  of  June  11,  1946  (60  Stat.  238)! 
to  clarify  and  protect  the  right  of  the  public 
to  information,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rent 
No.  813).  V      f  • 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  7707.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  crier-law  clerks  by  district 
Judges  (Rept.  No.  816). 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  Mr.  McClellan).  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  without 
amendment  : 

H.R.  2853.  An  act  to  amend  title  17,  United 
States  Code,  with  relation  to  the  fees  to  be 
charged  (Rept.  No.  814);  and 
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H.R.  1319.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Durante  (Rept.  No.  822);  -v^^pu 

H.R.  1409.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis  W 
Hann  (Rept.  No.  823) ;  "«>  vv. 

H.R.  1644.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  1st  Lt 
Robert  B.  Gann,  and  others  (Rept.  No  824)- 
H.R.  1836.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tinos  Agganis  (Rept.  No.  826) ; 

H.R.  2005.  An   act   for  the   relief  of  Miss 
Gloria  Seborg  (Rept.  No.  825) ; 

H.R.  2285.  An   act   for   the   relief   of  Mrs 
Concetta  Cioffl  Carson  (Rept.  No.  827); 

H.R.  2557.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank 
Slmms.  (Rept.  No.  828) ; 

H.R.  2757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Alexandros  Siagris   (Rept.  No.  829); 

H.R  3288.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hwane 
Tal  Shik  ( Rept.  No.  830 ) ;  ^ 

H.R.  3515.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Ann  Hartmann  (Rept.  No.  831) ; 

H.R.  3669.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  EmUla 
Majka  (Rept.  No.  832); 

H.R.  3770.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  at  the  Pacific  Missile  Range.  Point 
Mugu,  Calif.  (Rept.  No.  833) ; 

H.R.  4078.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
L.  Minton  (Rept.  No.  834) ; 

H.R.  4088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irving 
M.  Sobln  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.  (Rept.  No.  835); 
H.R.  4137.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr   Jan 
Rosclszewski  tRept.  No.  836) ; 

H.R.  4194.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  An- 
gelica Anagnostopoulos  (Rept.  No.  837) ; 

H.R.  4203.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  'Alton 
G.  Edwards  (Rept.  No.  838) ; 

H.R.  4464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Hadjichrlstofas,  Aphrodite  Hadjlchrlstofas 
and  Paniote  Hadjichrlstofas  (Rept.  No.  839); 
H.R.  5167.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  ad- 
ministrative settlement  of  tort  claims  aris- 
ing in  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  840) ; 

H.R.  5457.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
del  Rosario  de  Patima  Lopez  Hayes  (Rent 
No.  842);  '        v^vc^t. 

H.R.  5554.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Frances  Crabbs  (Rept.  No.  841 ) ; 

H.R.  5904.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nam  le 
Kim  (Rept.  No.  843); 

H.R.  6229.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Sun  Ho  (Rept.  No.  844) ; 

H.R.  6235.  An  act  fQ|-,  the  relief  of  Chun 
Soo  Kim  (Rept.  No.  84^ ; 

H.R.  6819.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Or- 
han  Metin  Ozmat  (Rept.  No.  846) ; 

H.R.  8350.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  suc- 
cessors in  interest  of  Cooper  Blyth  and  Grace 
Johnston  Blyth  otherwise  Grace  McClov 
Blyth  (Rept.  No.  847); 

H.R.  8457.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
G.  Mlkulecky  (Rept.  No.  848) ; 

H.R.  8646.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rlfkln 
Textiles  Corp.  (Rept.  No.  849) ; 

H.R.  9521.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
Earle  Davis  (Rept.  No.  817) ; 

H.R.  9526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raffaella 
Achilll  (Rept.  No.  850) ;  and 

H.R.  9545.  An  act  providing  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  preservation  by  the  United 
States  of  certain  items  of  evidence  pertain- 
ing to  the  assassination  of  President  John  P. 
Kermedy  ( Rept.  No.  851 ) . 
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October  ^,  1965 


By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  Mr.  Eastland)  ,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  1848.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Horalek 
and  Eva  Horalek,  Blue  Rapids.  Kans.  (Rept. 
No.  852): 

S.  1972.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elinor  A. 
Jean  (Rept.  No.  857) :  and 

S.  2362.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hilda  Shen 
Tsiang  ( Rept.  No.  853 ) . 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  Mr.  Eastland)  ,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments  : 

S.  3yi.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Swanston 
EqultJment  Co.  (Rept.  No.  854) : 

S.  851.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt.  Ber- 
nard L.  LaMountaln,  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired) 
(Rept.  No.  855); 

S.  1922.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Valentlna 
Sldorova  Parkevlch    (Rept.  No.   856);    and 

S.  2112.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marian 
Edith  Kid -Stanton  Simons  (Rept.  No.  858). 


INVESTIGATION  OF  CRIMINAL 
LAWS  AND  PROCEDURES— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  Mr.  Eastland). 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
reported  an  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
152)  to  investigate  criminal  laws  and 
procedures,  which,  under  the  rule,  was 
referred  lo  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
its  jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine.  In- 
vestigate, and  make  a  complete  study  of 
criminal  laws  and  procedures. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  October  1.  1965,  to  Jan- 
uary 31.  1966.  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems . advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  on  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  Thst  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  l^ads  of  the 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  such  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un» 
der  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$30,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

BvMr.  INOUYE: 

S.  2597.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lourdes  H. 
Velasco:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bii^Mr.  ROBERTSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  259a  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  federal  mutual  savings  banks;  to 
the  Committee  on   Banking  and   Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Rob£rtson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS      TO      INVESTIGATE 
CRIMINAL  LAWS  AND  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  Mr.  Eastland), 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
reported  an  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
152)  to  investigate  criminal  laws  and 
procedures,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Dirksen, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees." ) 


EXTENSION  OF  GREETINGS  TO 
HIS  HOLINESS.  POPE  PAUL  VI 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  Mr.  Mansfield  and 
himself)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
153)  extending  the  greetings  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  His  Holiness. 
Pope  Paul  VI,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dirksen, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

FEDERAL  CHARTERS  FOR  MUTUAL 
SAVINGS  BANKS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  Federal  chartering  of 
mutual  savings  banks.  This  bill,  like  S. 
3050  of  the  last  Congress  and  earlier 
versions,  is  a  major  proposal  and  de- 
serves the  careful  study  of  the  public  and 
of  the  affected  industries. 

I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  in  this 
study  to  have  available  the  letter  of 
transmittal  from  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  Board's  ex- 
planation of  the  bill.  Accordingly,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  these  docu- 
ments printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  and  also  a  letter  from  Grover  W. 
Ensley,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  concerning  the  bill  and  my  reply. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ters will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2598)  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  Federal  mutual  savings 
banks,  introduced  by  Mr.  Robertson,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

The  letters  presented  by  Mr.  Robert- 
son are  as  follows : 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  1,  1965. 
The  President  of  the  Senate. 

Sib:  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
hereby  transmits,  and  recommends  for  enact- 
ment, a  draft  for  a  bill  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  Federal  savings  banks. 

The  provisions  of  the  draft  are  summarized 
and  explained  in  the  analysis  which  is  also 
transmitted  herewith. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  probably  not  result  In  any  savings  In 
costs  of  administration  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  and  might  result  in  some 
increases  In  such  costs.  However.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  such  increases.  iTany.  are  not  sus- 
ceptible to  estimation  at  this  time  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  and  for  this  reason  the 


question  of  such  possible  costs  is  not  dealt 
with.  Any  costs  Involved  would  of  course  be 
handled  on  the  self-supporting  basis  under 
which  all  costs  and  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  are  handled. 

Advice  has  been  received  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  that  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  be  consistent  with 
the  administration's  objectives. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

John  E.  Horne. 
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Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  Draft 
Dated  October  1,  1965,  for  a  Bill  To 
Authorize  the  Establishment  of  Federal 
Savings  Banks 

Section  1.  Short  title:  The  unnumbered 
first  section  states  the  short  title,  "Federal 
Savings  Bank  Act." 

title  I.     federal  savings  banks 
Chapter  1.  General  provisions 

Section  11.  Definitions  and  rules  of  con- 
struction: Section  11.  the  first  section  of 
title  I.  contains  certain  definitions  and  gen- 
eral rules,  principal  features  of  which  are 
summarized  below. 

The  term  "mutual  thrift  institution"' 
would  mean  a  Federal  savings  bank  (the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  measure  is  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  and  regulation  of  such 
banks),  a  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion, or  a  State-chartered  mutual  savings 
bank,  mutual  savings  and  loan  association, 
mutual  building  and  loan  association,  co- 
operative bank,  or  mutual  homestead  associa- 
tion. 

In  turn,  "thrift  institution"  would  mean  a 
mutual  thrift  Institution,  a  guaranty  sav- 
ings bank,  a  stock  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion, or  a  stock  building  and  loan  association, 
and  "financial  Institution"  would  mean  a 
thrift  institution,  a  commercial  bank,  or  an 
Insurance  company.  By  a  special  definitional 
provision  In  this  section,  the  term  "finan- 
cial institutions  acting  in  a  fiduciary  capac- 
ity" as  used  in  sections  53  and  54  would  In- 
clude a  credit  union,  whether  or  not  acting 
In  a  fiduciary  capacity. 

"State"  would  mean  any  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

Section  12.  Rules  and  regulations:  Section 
12  authorizes  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  make  rules  and  regulations,  includ- 
ing definitions  of  terms  in  title  I. 

Section  13.  Examinations:  The  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  would  be  required  to 
conduct  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  two 
regular  examinations  of  each  Federal  sav- 
ings bank  In  each  calendar  year  and  to  make 
in  each  year  one  or  more  assessments  on  all 
such  banks  in  a  manner  calculated  to  yield 
approximately  the  total  cost  of  these  exam- 
inations. It  could  make  a  special  examina- 
tlon  of  any  bank  at  any  time  and  would  be  ' 
required  to  assess  the  bank  with  the  cost 
thereof.  The  section  also  provides  that  the 
Board  may  render  to  any  bank  or  officer  or 
director  thereof  such  advice  and  comment  as 
it  may  deem  appropriate  with  respect  to  the 
bank's  affairs. 

Section  14.  Reports:  Section  14  provides 
that  the  Board  may  require  periodic  and 
other  reports  and  information  from  Federal 
savings  banks. 

Section  15.  Accounts  and  accounting:  The 
Board  would  be  authorized  by  section  15  to 
prescribe,  by  regulation  or  order,  accounts 
and  accounting  systems  and  practices  for 
Federal  savings  banks. 

Section  16.  Right  to  amend:  The  right  to 
alter,  amend,  or  repeal  title  I  would  be  re- 
served by  section  16. 

Chapter   2.  Establishment  and   voluntary 
liquidation 
Section   21.  Information   to  be   stated  in 
charter:  Every  charter  for  a  Federal  savings 


bank  would  be  required  to  set  forth  the  name 
)f  the  bank  (including  "Federal,"  "savings," 
and  "bank"),  the  locality  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal office  is  to  be  located,  and  other  infor- 
mation set  forth  in  section  21.  A  charter 
must  be  in  such  form  and  may  contain  such 
additional  material  as  the  Board  may  deem 
appropriate,  and  the  Board  may  make  pro- 
vision for  amendments. 

Section   22.  Issuance   of   charter  for   new 
bank:   A  charter  for  a  new  Federal  savings 
bank  could  be  Issued  by  the  Board  on  the 
written   application    (in   such   form   as   the 
Board  may  prescribe)  of  not  less  than  5  ap- 
plicants and  a  determination  by  the  Board 
that  ( 1 )  the  bank  will  serve  a  useful  purpose 
m  the  community,  (2)  there  Is  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  its  financial  success,   (3)    Its 
operation  may  foster  competition  and  will 
not  cause  undue  Injury  to  existing  institu- 
tions (including  commercial  banks)  that  ac- 
cept funds  from  savers  on  deposit  or  share 
accounts,    (4)    the    applicants    are   of   good 
character  and  responsibility,  and   (5)   there 
has  been  placed  in  trust  or  escrow  for  an 
initial  reserve  such  amounts,  not  less  than 
$50,000,  in  cash  or  securities  approved  by  the 
Board  as  the  Board  may  require,  in  consid- 
eration of  transferable  certificates  to  be  is- 
sued  by   the   bank   in   such  form,  on  such 
terms,   and   bearing  such   Interest   or  other 
return  as  the  Board  may  approve. 

Section  23.  Issuance  of  charter  for  a  con- 
verted bank:  Under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
23.    a    charter    for    a    converted    Institution 
covid  be  issued  by  the  Board  on  the  written 
application  (In  such  form  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe)     of    the    converting    institution 
upon  a  determination  by  the  Board  that  ( 1 )' 
the  applicant  is  a  mutual  thrift  institution 
(defined   in  section   11),    (2)    two-thirds  of 
the  directors,  If  the  converting  institution  is 
a  Federal  savings  and  loan  association   have 
voted  in  favor  of  the  conversion  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  entitled  to  be  cast  by 
members  have  been  cast  In  favor  thereof   at 
meetings  duly  called  and  held  therefor  with- 
in 6  months  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  appli- 
cation, (3)  the  conversion  will  not  be  in  con- 
travention of  State  law,  if  the  applicant  is  a 
State-chartered    institution,    (4)     the    con- 
verted institution  will  serve  a  useful  purpose 
in  the  community,  (5)  its  operation  may  fos- 
ter competition  and  vrtll  not  cause  undue  in- 
Jury  as  set  forth  under  section  22  above,  (6) 
there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  its  finan- 
cial   success,    based    on    its    capitalization 
financial   history,   and   quality   of   manage- 
ment, and  such  other  factors  as  the  Board 
may  deem  appropriate,  (7)  the  composition 
of  Its  assets  Is  such  that,  with  such  excep- 
tions as  the  Board  may  prescribe.  It  will  be 
able  to  dispose  of  assets  not  eligible  to  be  in- 
vested in  my  Federal  savings  banks,  and  (8> 
the   proposed    initial   directors   are    of   good 
character  and  responsibility  and  there  is  a 
reasonable  expectation  that  they  will  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  section  47  as  to  the 
conduct  of  directors. 

To  such  extent  as  the  Board  might  ap- 
prove by  order,  and  subject  to  such  prohibi- 
tions, restrictions,  and  limitations  as  it 
might  prescribe  by  regulation  or  written  ad- 
vice, a  converted  bank  could  retain  and  serv- 
ice the  accounts,  departments,  and  assets  of 
the  converting  institution. 

^K^"^w^*^ll°"  <•''  °^  *^«  section  provides 
that  the  Board  shall  not  Issue  a  charter  un- 
der subsection  (a,  unless  it  determines  that 
taking  Into  consideration  the  quality  of  the 
converting  institution's  assets,  its  reserves 
and  surplus,  its  expense  ratios,  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Board  may  deem  appro- 
L""*^!*^"^  making  appropriate  allowances 
lor  differences  among  types  of  financial  in- 
stitutions, the  converting  institution's  his- 
tory has  been  of  a  character  "commensurate 
witn  the  superior  standards  of  performance 
expected  of  a  Federal  savings  bank". 

Section  24.  Conversion  of  Federal  savings 
oanks  into  other  Institutions:   Under  sub- 


section (a)  of  section  24  the  Board,  on  writ- 
ten application  of  a  Federal  savings  bank 
could  permit  it  to  convert  into  any  other 
type  of  mutual  thrift  institution    (defined 
In  section   11),  on  a  determination  by  the 
Board  that   (1)    two-thirds  of  the  directors 
have  voted  in  favor  of  the  proposed  conver- 
sion, (2)  the  requirements  of  section  45  have 
been   met,    (3)    the   conversion  will   not  be 
in  contravention  of  State  law.  and  (4)  upon 
and  after  conversion  the  Institution  will  be 
an  insured  Institution  of  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings Insurance  Corporation  (i.e..  the  Federal 
Savings    and    Loan    Insurance    Corporation 
whose  name   would  be  changed  to  Federal 
Savings    Insurance    Corporation    by    section 
201)  or  an  Insured  bank  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  section  provides 
that  no  institution  into  which  a  Federal 
savings  bank  has  been  converted  may,  within 
10  years  after  the  conversion,  convert  into 
any  type  of  institution  other  than  a  mutual 
thrift  institution  (defined  In  section  11) 
which  is  either  a  bank  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  or  an 
Institution  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
Insurance  Corporation,  regardless  of  whether 
the  later  conversion  took  place  directly  or 
through  any  intermediate  conversions. 

Enforcement  of  this  prohibition  would  be 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  in  the 
case  of  an  institution  having  a  status  as  an 
ii-sured   Institution   of   the   Federal   Savings 
Insurance  Corporation  and  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Deuosit  Insurance 
Corporation    In   the   case   of    an   Institution 
having  a  status  as  an  Insured  bank  of  that 
corporation.      On    a    determination    that    a 
violation  had  taken  place,  the  relevant  board 
by  order  issued  not  later  than  2  years  after 
any   such    violation,   could    terminate   such 
status  without  notice,  hearing,  or  other  ac- 
tion.    For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
and  subsection  (a)   of  section  26,  the  terms 
"conversion"  and  "convert"  would  be  defined 
as  applying  to  mergers,  consolidations,  as- 
sumptions of  liabilities,  and  reorganizations 
as   well   as  conversions. 

Section  25.  Voluntary  liquidation:  A  Fed- 
eral savings  bank  could  not  voluntarily  go 
Into  liquidation  or  otherwise  wind  up  its  af- 
fairs except  In  accordance  with  an  order  of 
the  Board  issued  under  section  25.  Upon  ap- 
plication by  such  a  bank,  the  Board  could 
permit  It  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  voluntary 
liquidation  upon  a  determination  by  the 
Board  that  (1)  two-thirds  of  the  bank's  di- 
rectors, have  voted  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
plan,  (2)  the  requirements  of  section  45  have 
been  met.  (3)  there  is  no  longer  a  need  In 
the  community  for  the  bank,  or  there  is  not 
a  re-sonable  expectation  that  its  continued 
operation  will  be  financially  sound  and  suc- 
cessful, and  (4)  the  plan  is  fair  and  equitable 
and  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of 
section  26. 

Section    26.  Distribution    of    assets    upon 
liquidation:    Subsection    (a)    of    section    26 
provides   that   on    liquidation    of   a   Federal 
savings  bark  under  section  25.  or  liquidation 
of  any  institution  while  subject  to  the  pro- 
hibition in  subsection  (b)  of  section  24   the 
net  assets  after  the  satisfaction  or  provision 
for    satisfaction,    In    accordance    with    such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
scribe,   of    all    proper   claims   and    demands 
against   the  Institution,  including  those  of 
depositors  or  shareholders,  shall  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Cor- 
poration.    In  the  case  of  Institutions  subject 
to  subsection  (b)  of  section  24,  the  claims  of 
depositors  or  shareholders  are  to  be  limited  to 
amounts  that  would  have  been  withdrawable 
by  them  in  the  absence  of  any  conversion  (as 
defined   In    said    subsection)    while   the   In- 
stitution was  so  subject. 

The  object  of  this  provision  Is  to  deter  con- 
versions of  Federal  savings  banks  to  non- 
mutual  operation  and  to  deter  unneeded 
voluntary    liquidation    of    Federal    savings 
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banks.  Under  section  24  Federal  savings 
banks  are  prohibited  from  converting  directly 
at  one  step  into  any  other  type  of  institution 
except  a  mutual  thrift  institution  insured  by 
lil  ^«'^/'-«l  Savings  Insurance  Corporation  or 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
Section  26  is  designed  to  deter,  to  the  extent 
of  its  provisions,  the  conversion  of  a  Federal 
sayings  bank  Indirectly  or  by  successive  steps 
into  an  institution  other  than  such  an  in- 
sured mutual  thrift  institution 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  26  provides  that 
on    liquidation   of   a   Federal   savings    bank 
otherwise   than  pursuant  to  section  25   the 
net  assets  remaining  after  the  satisfaction 
or  provision  for  the  satisfaction.  In  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Board  may  prescribe,  of  all  proper  claims  and 
demands  against  the  bank.  Including  those 
of  depositors,  shall  be  distributed  to  the  de- 
positors In  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 
Chapter  3.  Branching  and  merger 
Section  31.  Branches:    Under  section  31  a 
Federal  savings  bank  could  establish  a  branch 
or  branches  with  the  approval  of  the  Board 
upon  a  determination  by  the  Board  that  ( 1 )" 
there    is    a    reasonable    expectation    of    the 
branch's  financial  success  based  on  the  need 
for  such  a  facility  in  the  locality,  the  bank's 
capitalization,  financial  history,  and  quality 
of  management,  and  such  other  factors  as  the 
Board  deems  appropriate.   (2)    Its  operation 
may  foster  competition  and  will  not  cause 
undue   injury   to   existing   Institutions    (in- 
cluding commercial  banks)  that  accept  funds 
from  savers  on  deposit  or  share  account,  and 
(3)  if  the  bank  were  a  State-chartered  finan- 
cial   Institution    other    than    an    insurance 
company    It    could    establish    the   proposed 
branch  or  an  office  of  an  affiliated  institution 
of  the  same  type  could  be  established  in  the 
same  location. 

The  object  of  Item  (3)  in  the  paragraph 
above  is  to  limit  the  establishment  of 
branches  by  Federal  savings  banks  to  States 
(defined  In  section  11)  where  financial  in- 
stitutions other  than  insurance  companies 
may  conduct  multiofllce  operations  either 
through  branching  or  through  affiliates.  It 
Is  of  course  to  be  recognized  that  multlofflce 
operation  through  affiliates  Is  not  branching, 
but  the  competitive  effect  on  other  financial 
institutions  can  be  i^  great  as  if  the  multi- 
office  operation  were  conducted  by  means  of 
branching. 

Section  31  also  provides  that,  under  such 
exceptions  and  conditions  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe,  a  converted  Federal  savings  bank 
may  retain  any  branch  in  operation  immedi- 
ately prior   to  the  conversion  and  shall   be 
deemed  to  have  retained  any  right  or  privi- 
lege to  establish  or  maintain  a  branch  If  such 
right  or  privilege  was  held  by  the  converting 
institution  Immediately  prior  to  conversion. 
Finally,  the  section  provides  that,  subject 
to  approval  granted  by  the  Board  not  later 
than  the  effective  date  of  the  merger,  acqui- 
sition of  assets,  or  assumption  of  liabilities, 
a  Federal  savings  bank  into  which  another 
institution  is  merged  or  which  acquires  the 
assets  or  assumes  the  liabilities  of  another 
institution  may  maintain  as  a  branch  the 
principal   office  of  the  other  Institution  or 
any  branch  operated  by  it  immediately  prior 
to  the  merger  or  transfer  and  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  acquired  any  right  or  privilege  then 
held    by  the   other    institution   to   establish 
or  maintain  a  branch.     The  Board  could  not 
grant  such  approval  except  upon  compliance 
with  a  re-u'rement  analogous  to  that  of  Item 
(3)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  analysis  of 
section  31.  unless  the  Board,  in  granting  the 
approval,  determined  that  the  merger,  acqui- 
sition, or  assumption  was  advisable  because 
of  supervisory  considerations.     Examples  of 
such   situations   could   include   those  where 
one  or  more  of  the  Institutions  was  In  a  fall- 
ing or  declining  condition,  where  one  or  more 
of  such  Institutions  was  not  rendering  ade- 
quate service  In  its  territory,  or  where  one 
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or  more  of  the  institutions  liad  an  unsafe 
or  unsound  management. 

Section  32.  Merger  into  a  Federal  savings 
bank:  With  the  approval  of  the  Board,  a  Fed- 
eral savings  bank  could  enter  into  an  ar- 
rangement for  merger  of  another  mutual 
thrift  institution  into  it  or  for  acquisition 
of  the  assets  or  assumption  of  the  liabilities 
of  another  mutual  thrift  institution  In  whole 
or  part  other  than  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business.  Approval  could  be  granted  only 
upon  a  determination  by  the  Board  similar 
to  that  of  item  (1)  of  the  branching  require- 
ment of  section  31,  items  (1),  (2),  and  (3) 
for  conversion  into  another  mutual  thrift 
institution  under  section  24,  and  Item  (2) 
^or  conversion  under  section  23,  and  a  fur- 
ther determination  by  the  Board  that  (in  the 
case  of  a  merger  or  acquisition  of  assets)  the 
assets  of  the  surviving  or  acquiring  institu- 
tion will  be  such  that,  with  such  exceptions 
as  the  Board  prescribes.  It  will  be  able  to 
dispose  of  asset.<5  not  eligible  for  investment 
by  Federal  savings  banks. 

Also,  the  Board  could  grant  approval  only 
if  it  determined  that  the  proposed  transac- 
tion will  be  In  the  public  interest,  taking  into 
consideration  the  convenience  and  needs  of 
the  community,  the  general  character  of  the 
proposed  management,  and  the  effect  on  com- 
petition, including  any  tendency  toward 
monopoly.  The  Board,  unless  it  found  it 
must  act  immediately  to  prevent  probable 
failure  of  one  of  the  Institutions,  would  be 
required  to  request  a  report  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  on  the  competitive  factors  and 
at  the  same  time  notify  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  of  their 
right  to  make  such  a  report.  The  deadline 
for  these  reports  would  be  30  days  after 
the  request  or  notification,  or  10  days  If  the 
Board  advises  that  an  emergency  exists  re- 
quiring expeditious  action. 

If  the  Attorney  General  so  requests  In  his 
report,  the  effective  date  of  any  order  approv- 
ing the  application  is  to  be  not  less  than  10 
days  after  the  issuance  of  the  order.  The 
Board  is  to  include  in  its  annual  report  to 
.  Congress  information  as  to  such  transactions 
as  set  forth  in  the  section. 

Section  33.  Merger  of  a  Federal  savings 
bank  into  another  Institution:  A  Federal 
savings  bank  could,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  enter  into  a  transaction  by  which 
the  bank  itself  is  merged  into  or  consolidated 
with  another  institution,  or  another  insti- 
tution acquires  assets  or  assumes  liabilities 
of  such  bank.  Determinations  similar  to 
those  under  section  32  would  be  required, 
and,  in  addition  such  approval  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  contingent  upon  approval  of  the 
transaction  pursuant  to  section  32  or  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  of  section  18  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  whichever  (if 
either)  was  applicable. 

Chapter  4.  Management  and  directors 
Section  41.  Board  of  Directors:  A  Federal 
savings  bank  would  have  a  board  of  directors 
of  not  less  than  7  nor  more  than  25.  The 
Board  could  prescribe  regulations  as  to  the 
management  structure,  and  subject  thereto 
the  board  of  directors  of  a  bank  could  by 
bylaws  or  otherwise  delegate  such  functions 
and  duties  as  it  might  deem  appropriate. 

Section  42.  Initial  directors:  The  initial 
directors  of  a  new  bank  would  be  elected  by 
the  applicants.  The  initial  directors  of  a 
converted  bank  would  be  the  directors  of  the 
converting  institution,  except  as  the  Board 
might  otherwise  prescribe,  consistently  with 
subsection  (b)  of  section  44  where  applicable. 
Section  43.  Election  of  directors  by  de- 
positors: Except  as  provided  In  sections  42 
and  44.  directors  would  be  elected  by  the 
depositors.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  could  by  regulation  provide  for  the 
terms  of  office,  the  manner,  time,  place,  and 
notice   of   election,   the   minimum   amount 
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(and  a  holding  period  or  date  of  determina- 
tion) of  any  deposit  giving  rise  to  voting 
rights,  and  the  method  by  which  the  number 
of  votes  a  depositor  would  be  entitled  to  cast 
would  be  determined. 

Section  44.  Selection  of  Directors  of  banks 
converted  from  State-chartered  mutual  sav- 
ings banks:  Section  44  applies  to  a  State- 
chartered  mutual  savings  bank  which  Is  in 
operation  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
title  and  later  converts  to  a  Federal  savings 
bank,  where  the  directors  of  the  converting 
bank  were,  on  the  date  of  such  enactment 
and  thereafter,  chosen  otherwise  than  by  de- 
positor election.  If  such  a  converting  bank 
flies  as  part  of  or  an  amendment  to  Its  ap- 
plication for  a  Federal  charter  a  description 
in  such  detail  as  the  Board  requires  or  the 
method  by  which  and  terms  for  which  its 
directors  were  chosen,  and  if  the  converted 
bank  has  not  elected  by  vote  of  its  directors 
to  be  subject  to  section  43,  the  method  of 
selection  and  terms  of  office  of  the  converted 
Federal  savings  bank  would«be  in  accordance 
with  such  description,  with  such  changes, 
subject  to  the  discretionary  approval  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  as  might  be 
made  on  application  by  the  converted  bank. 
It  Is  to  be  noted  that  this  provision  would 
not  authorize  the  Board  to  approve  any  such 
changes  In  the  absence  of  such  an  application 
by  the  bank.        \ 

Section  45.  Approval  of  proposed  merger, 
conversion,  or  liquidation:  No  Federal  sav- 
ings bank  whose  directors  were  elected  by 
depositors  could  make  application  to  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  approval 
of  a  merger  or  consolidation  involving  such 
bank,  a  transfer  of  assets  or  liabilities  to  or 
from  another  institution  other  than  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  a  conversion,  or  a 
liquidation  pursuant  to  section  25,  unless 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  entitled  to  be  cast  by 
depositors  had  been  cast  in  favor  of  making 
the  application  at  a  meeting  duly  called  and 
and  held  for  such  purpose  not  more  than 
6  months  before  the  making  of  the  applica- 
tion. The  Board  would  have  regulatory  au- 
thority with  respect  to  such  meetings  as  set 
forth  in  the  section. 

No  bank  whose  directors  were  not  elected 
by  depositors  could  make  any  such  applica- 
tion unless  two-thirds  of  the  votes  which 
would  be  entitled  to  be  cast  for  the  election 
of  directors  have  been  cast  in  favor  of  mak- 
ing the  application. 

The  Board  could  except  from  any  or  all  of 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  any 
case  in  which  it  determines  that  such  excep- 
tion should  be  made  because  of  an  emergency 
requiring  expeditious  action  or  because  of  su- 
pervisory considerations. 

Section  46.  Proxies;  Any  proxy  by  a  de- 
positor for  the  election  of  directors  would 
be  required  to  be  revocable  at  any  time.  A 
proxy  given  for  a  proposal  to  be  voted  on 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  45  would 
likewise  be  so  revocable,  would  be  required 
to  expire  In  any  event  not  more  than  6 
months  after  execution,  and  would  be  re- 
quired to  specify  whether  the  holder  shall 
vote  in  favor  of  or  against  the  proposal.  It 
Is  further  provided  that  the  Board  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  governing  proxy  voting 
and  solicitation  and  requiring  disclosure  of 
financial  Interest,  compensation  and  remu- 
neration by  the  bank  of  persons  who  are  offi- 
cers and  directors  or  proposed  therefor,  and 
such  other  matters  as  the  Board  may  deem 
appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  and  for 
the  protection  of  investors. 

In  addition,  it  is  provided  that  the  Board 
shall  by  regulation  provide  procedures  by 
which  any  depositor  may  at  his  own  expense 
distribute  proxy  solicitation  material  to  all 
other  depositors,  but  these  procedures  are 
not  to  require  disclosure  by  the  bank  of  the 
Identity  of  Its  depositors.  It  Is  further  pro- 
vided that  the  Board  shall  by  order  prohibit 
the  distribution  of  material  found  by  It  to 
be  Irrelevant,  untrue,  misleading,  or  mate- 


rially incomplete  and  may  by  order  prohibit 
such  distribution  pending  a  hearing  on  such 
Issues. 

Section  47.  General  provisions  relating  to 
directors,  officers,  and  other  persons:  Sec- 
tion 47  provides  that  except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of  the  sec- 
tion no  director  of  a  Federal  savings  bank 
may  be  an  officer  or  director  of  any  financial 
Institution  other  than  such  bank.  Said 
paragraph  (2)  provides  that  a  director  of  a 
converted  bank  who  held  office  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title  as  a  director  of  the 
converting  institution,  and  whose  service  has 
been  continuous,  may  continue  to  be  a  direc- 
tor of  any  financial  institution  of  which  he 
has  continuously  so  been  a  director,  unless 
the  Board  finds  after  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing that  there  exists  an  actual  conflict  of 
interest  or  the  dual  service  is  prohibited  by 
or  under  some  other  provision  of  law. 

At  least  one  more  than  half  the  directors 
of  any  Federal  savings  bank  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  persons  residing  not  more  than 
150  miles  from  its  principal  office.  No  di- 
rector could  receive  remuneration  as  such 
except  reasonable  fees  for  attendance  at 
meetings  of  directors  or  for  service  as  a 
member  of  a  committee  of  directors,  but  this 
provision  is  not  to  prohibit  compensation  for 
services  rendered  to  the  bank  in  another  ca- 
pacity. The  office  of  a  director  would  become 
vacant  when  he  had  failed  to  attend  regular 
meetings  for  a  period  of  6  months  unless  ex- 
cused by  resolution  duly  adopted  by  the  di- 
rectors prior  to  or  during  that  period. 

With  certain  exceptions,  no  bank  could 
make  a  loan  or  extend  credit  (other  than  on 
the  sole  security  of  deposits )  to  any  director, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  bank  or  to  any 
person  regularly  serving  the  bank  as  attor- 
ney at  law,  or  to  any  partnership  or  trust  in 
which  any  such  party  has  an  Interest  or  any 
corporation  in  which  any  of  them  are  stock- 
holders, and  no  bank  could  purchase  any 
loan  from  any  such  party,  partnership,  trust, 
or  corporation.  However,  with  prior  approv- 
al of  a  majority  of  the  directors  not  inter- 
ested in  the  transaction  (this  approval  to  be 
evidenced  by  affirmative  vote  or  written  as- 
sent of  such  directors)  a  bank  could  on  terms 
not  less  favorable  to  it  than  those  offered 
to  others,  make  a  loan  or  extend  credit  to, 
or  purchase  a  loan  from,  any  corporation  in 
whch  any  such  party  owns,  controls,  or  holds 
with  power  to  vote  not  more  than  15  percent 
of  the  outstanding  voting  securities  and  in 
which  all  such  parties  own,  control,  or  hold 
with  power  to  vote  not  more  than  25  percent 
thereof,  full  details  of  the  transaction  to  be 
reflected  In  the  records  of  the  bank. 

Further,  a  bank  could,  with  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  its  directors,  and  on 
terms  not  more  favorable  than  those  offered 
to  other  borrowers,  (1)  make  a  loan  on  the 
security  of  a  first  Hen  on  a  home  owned  and 
occupied  or  to  be  owned  and  occupied  by  a 
director,  officer,  or  employee  or  a  person  or 
member  of  a  firm  regularly  serving  the  bank 
as  attorney  at  law.  In  such  amount  as  might 
be  permitted  by  regulation,  and  (2)  make 
to  any  such  person  any  loan  that  It  may  law- 
fully make,  in  an  aggregate  amount  not 
over  $5,000. 

Additional  provisions  of  this  section  would 
prohibit  any  bank,  director,  or  officer  from 
requiring  (as  a  condition  to  any  loan  or  other 
service  by  the  bank)  that  the  borrower  or 
any  other  person  undertake  a  contract  of  in- 
surance or  any  other  agreement  or  under- 
standing as  to  the  furnishing  of  other  goods 
or  service  with  any  specific  company,  agency. 
or  individual;  would  prohibit  deposit  of 
funds  except  with  a  depositary  approved  by 
vote  of  a  majority  of  all  directors,  exclusive 
of  any  who  Is  an  officer,  partner,  director,  or 
trtzstee  of  the  depositary;  and  would,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  prohibit  any  bank  from 
purchasing  from  or  selling  to  any  of  the  per- 
sons mentioned  in  the  above  prohibitions  on 
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loans  any  securities  or  other  property,  with 
similar  15-  and  25-percent  exceptions.  Also, 
no  bank  could  pay  to  any  director,  officer, 
attorney,  or  employee  a  greater  rate  of  re- 
turn on  his  deposits  than  that  paid  to  other 
holders  of  similar  deposits. 

Where  the  directors  or  officers  of  a  bank 
knowingly  violated  or  permitted  any  of  its 
directors,  officers,  employees,  or  agents  to  vio- 
late any  provision  of  the  title  or  regulations 
of  the  Board  under  authority  thereof,  or  any 
of  the  provisions  of  specified  sections'of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  every  director 
and  officer  participating  or  assenting  to  such 
violation  shall,  the  section  provides,  be  held 
liable  in  his  personal  and  individual  capacity 
for  all  damages  which  the  bank,  its  deposi- 
tors, or  any  other  persons  sustain  In  conse- 
quence of  the  violation. 

Except  with  prior  approval  of  the  Board, 
no  person  could  serve  as  a  director,  officer, 
or  employee  of  a  Federal  savings  bank  if  he 
had  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  In- 
volving dishonesty  or  breach  of  trust    and 
for  each  willful  violation  the  bank  would  be 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  over  $100  for  each 
day  the  prohibition  was  violated.    Finally, 
no  officer,  director,  or  employee  of  any  cor- 
poraCTon  or  unincorporated  association,  no 
partner  or  employee  of  any  partnership  and 
no  individual,  primarily  engaged  in  the  issue, 
flotation,  underwriting,  public  sale,  or  dis- 
tribution at  wholesale  or  retail  or  through 
syndicate  participation,  of  stocks,  bonds    or 
similar  securities  could  serve   at  the  same 
time  as  an  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
such   a   bank   except   in   limited   classes   of 
cases  In  which  the  Board  might  allow  such 
services  by  general  regulation  when  In  the 
Board's  Judgment  it  would  not  unduly  in- 
fluence the  Investment  policies  of  the  bank 
or  the  advice  given  by  It  to  Its  customers 
regarding  Investments. 

Chapter  5.  Sources  of  funds 
Section   51.     Reserves:    A  Federal   savings 
bank  could  not  commence  operations  until 
the  amount  required  by  section  22(5)   had 
been  paid  to  the  bank  for  an  initial  reserve 
and  such  reserve  could  be  reduced  only  by 
the  amount  of  losses  or  by  retirement  of  the 
certificates  referred  to  in  section  22(5)      The 
bank  would  be  required  to  establish    and 
make  such  credits  and  charges  to,  such  other 
reserves  as  the  Board  might  prescribe      Sub- 
ject to  such  restrictions  and  limitations  as 
the  Board  might  prescribe.  It  could  retain 
additional  amounts  which  could  be  used  for 
any  corporate  purpose. 

Section  52.  Borrowings:  To  such  extent  as 
the  Board  might  authorize  by  regulation  or 
advice  in  writing,  a  bank  could  borrow  and 
issue  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  or  other  ob- 
ligations or  other  securities,  except  capital 

StOCK. 

Section  53.  Savings  deposits:  A  bank  could 
accept  savings  deposits  except  from  foreign 
governments  and  official  institutions  there- 
of and  except  from  private  business  corpora- 
t  ons  for  profit  other  than  financial  Institu- 
tions acting  in  a  fiduciary  capacity.  It  could 
Issue  passbooks  or  other  evidences  of  its  ob- 
ligation to  repay  such  deposits. 

Under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  a 
Dank  could  classify  its  savings  depositors 
according  to  specified  criteria  and  agree  In 
advance  to  pay  an  additional  rate  of  Interest 
oased  on  such  classification.  However  it 
would  be  required  to  regulate  such  interest 
so  that  each  depositor  would  receive  the  same 
rate  as  all  others  of  his  class. 

Further  provisions  of  this  section  would 
authorize  a  bank  to  refuse  sums  offered  for 
aeposlt  and  to  fix  a  maximum  amount  for 
ri'!?P  tleposits  and  repay,  on  a  uniform 
nondiscriminatory  basis,  those  exceeding  the 
maximum.  The  bank  could  require  up  to 
»o  days  notice  before  withdrawal  from  such 
in^J^,Vf'  "°"^y*"S  the  Board  immediately 
^writing,  and  the  Board,  by  a  finding  which 
must  be  entered  on  Its  records,  could  sus- 


pend or  limit  withdrawals  of  savings  deposits 
from  any  Federal  savings  bank  If  Jt  found 
that  unusual  and  extraordinary  circum- 
stances so  required. 

Interest  on  savings  deposits  could  be  paid 
only  from  net  earnings  and  undivided  prof- 
its, and  the  Board  could  provide  by  regula- 
tion for  the  time  or  rate  of  accrual  of  un- 
realized earnings. 

Section  54.  Time  deposits:  Subject  to  the 
same  exceptions  as  in  the  case  of  savings 
deposits,  a  Federal  savings  bank  could  ac- 
cept deposits  for  fixed  periods  not  less  than 
91  days  and  could  issue  nonnegotiable  inter- 
est-bearing time  certificates  of  deposit  or 
other  evidence  of  Its  obligation  to  pay  such 
time  deposits. 

Section  55.  Authority  of  Board:  The  ex- 
ercise of  authority  under  sections  53  and 
54  would  be  subject  to  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Board,  but  it  is  provided  that  nothing 
in  this  section  shall  confer  on  the  Board 
any  authority  as  to  interest  rates  other  than 
the  additional  rate  referred  to  in  section 
53(b) . 

Chapter  6.  Investments 
Section   61.  Definitions   and   general  pro- 
visions: Section  61  contains  definitions  and 
general   provisions   for   the   purpose   of  the 
investment  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Among  other  things,  "general  obligations" 
would  mean  an  obligation  supported  by  an 
unqualified  promise  or  pledging  or  commit- 
ment of  faith  or  credit,  made  by  an  entity 
referred  to  In  section  62(1)    or  63(a)    or  a 
governmental  entity  possessing  general  pow- 
ers of  taxation  Including  property  taxation 
for  the  payment,  directly  or  Indirectly,  of  an 
amount  which,  together  with  any  other  funds 
available  for  the  purpose,  wUl  svifflce  to  dis- 
charge the  obligation  according  to  its  terms 
The  term  "political  subdivision  of  a  State- 
would  include  any  county,  municipality    or 
taxing  or  other  district  of  a  State,  and  any 
public     Instrumentality,     public     authority 
commission,   or   other   public    body   of   any 
State  or   States;    "eligible  leasehold   estate" 
would  mean  a  leasehold  estate  meeting  such 
requirements  as  the  Board  might  prescribe 
by  regulation;  and  "conventional  loan"  would 
mean  a  loan   (other  than  as  referred  to  in 
section  70)  secured  by  a  first  lien  on  a  fee 
simple  or  eligible  leasehold  estate  in  Improved 
real  property. 

Section  61  also  provides  that  the  Board 
may  authorize  any  acquisition  or  retention 
of  assets  by  a  Federal  savings  bank  (includ- 
ing, without  limitation,  stock  in  service  cor- 
porations) on  a  determination  that  such 
action  is  necessary  or  advisable  for  a  reason 
or  reasons  other  than  Investment,  and  may 
exempt  or  except  such  acquisition,  retention, 
or  assets  from  any  provision  of  the  title. 

The  same  section  also  provides  authority 
and  limitations  for  acquisition  (as  distin- 
guished from  origination)  of  loans  and  in- 
vestments, and  for  acquisition  by  origina- 
tion or  otherwise  of  participating  or  other 
interests  in  loans  and  investments.  Any 
such  interest  must  be  at  least  equal  in  rank 
to  any  other  interest  not  held  by  the  United 
States  or  an  agency  thereof  and  must  be 
superior  in  rank  to  any  other  interest  not 
so  neld  and  not  held  by  a  financial  institu- 
tion or  a  holder  approved  by  the  Board  It 
also  provides  authority  for  the  making  of 
loans  secured  by  an  obligation  or  security 
in  which  the  bank  might  lawfully  Invest,  but 
such  a  loan  may  not  exceed  such  percentage 
of  the  value  of  the  obligation  or  security, 
nor  be  contrary  to  such  limitations  and  re- 
quirements, as  the  Board  may  prescribe  bv 
regulation. 

Section  62.  Investments  eligible  for  unre- 
stricted investment :  Section  62  provides  that 
a  Federal  savings  bank  may  Invest  In  (1) 
general  obligations  of,  or  obligations  fully 
guaranteed  as  to  Interest  and  principal  by, 
the  United  States,  any  State,  one  or  more 
Federal  home  loan  banks,  banks  for  coop- 
eratives  (or  the  Central  Bank  for  Coopera- 
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tlves).  Federal  land  banks,  or  Federal  Inter- 
mediate credit  banks,  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  the  International  Bank  for  Recon 
Etruction  and  Development,  or  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  (2)  bankers' 
acceptances  eligible  for  purchase  by  Federal 
Reserve  banks,  or  (3)  stock  of  a  Federal  home 
loan  bank. 

Section  63.  Canadian  obligations:  Section 
63  provides  in  subsection  (a)  that,  subject 
to  the  limitations  in  subsection  (b),  a  Fed- 
eral savings  bank  may  invest  in  general  obll- 
gations  of,  or  obligations  fully  guaranteed 
as  to  Interest  and  principal  by.  Canada  or 
any  province  thereof.  Subsection  (b)  pro- 
vides that  Investments  in  obligations  under 
this  section  or  under  section  64(2)  may  be 
made  only  where  the  obligation  is  payable 
in  U.S.  funds  and  where,  on  the  making  of 
the  investment,  not  more  than  5  percent  of 
the  bank's  assets  will  be  Invested  in  Canadian 
obligations,  and,  if  the  Investment  is  in  an 
obligation  of  a  Province,  not  more  than  1 
percent  of  its  assets  will  be  Invested  in  obli- 
gations of  such  Province.  "Canadian  obliga- 
tion" is  defined  as  meaning  the  above  men-  - 
tioned  obligations  and  obligations  of  Canada 
or  a  Province  thereof  referred  to  in  section 
64(2). 

Section   64.      Certain    other   Investments: 
Subject  to  a  limitation  of  2  percent  of  the 
bank's  assets  Invested  In  securities  and  obli- 
gations of  one  Issuer,  and  to  such  further 
limitations  as  to  amount  and  such  require- 
ments as  to  investment  merit  and  market- 
ability as  the  Board  may  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion, a  bank  may  Invest  in  (1)  general  obli- 
gations of  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 
(2)   revenue  or  other  special  obligations  of 
Canada  or  a  Province  thereof  or  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,   (3)   obliga- 
tions or  securities  (other  than  equltv  secu- 
rities   Issued    by    a    corporation    organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or   a 
State.  (4)  obligations  of  a  trustee  or  escrow 
agent    under    section    22(5)    or    certificates 
Issued  thereunder,  and  subordinated  deben- 
tures of  a  mutual  thrift  institution  insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insiirance  Corpora- 
tion or  the  Federal  Savings  Insiirance  Corpo- 
ration (the  name  to  which  the  Federal  Sav- 
Ings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporat:cn  would 
be  changed  by  section  201 1 .  cr     5     equity 
securities   issued   by   any  corporst:on   orga- 
nized under  the  laws  of  "the  United  States  or 
of  a  State.    This  authority  is  r-bject.  in  the 
case  of  such  equity  securities,  to  a  further 
requirement  that  at  the  tia:-  cf  the  invest- 
ment the  reserves  and  undjv-.ded  profits  of 
the  bank  equal  at  least  5  percent  of  its  assets 
and  that  on  the  making  of  the  investment 
the  aggregate  amount  of  all  equity  securities 
then  so  held  by  the  bank  not  exceed  50  per- 
cent  of   its   reserves    and   undivided   profits 
and  the  quantity  of  equity  securities  of  the 
same  class  and  isfuer  held  by  the  bank  not 
exceed   5  percent   of  the  total   outstanding. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  Board 
could  by  regulation  define  "corporation"  to 
include  any  form  of  business  organization. 

Section    65.  Real    estate    loans:    Conven- 
tional loans  could  be  made,  subject  to  such 
restrictions  and  requirements  as  the  Board 
might  by  regulation  prescribe  as  to  appraisal 
and  valuation,  maturity  (not  over  30  years 
In  the  case  of  loans  on  one-  to  four-family 
residences),  amortization,  terms  and  condi- 
tions, and  lending  plans  and  practices.     No 
such  loan  could  result  in  an  aggregate  in- 
debtedness of  the  same  borrower  exceeding 
2   percent   of   the   bank's   assets   or  $35,000, 
whichever  was  greater.     Also,  no  such  loan 
secured  by  a  first  lien  on  a  fee-simple  estate 
in  a  one-  to  four-family  residence  could  ex- 
ceed 80  i>ercent,  or  in  the  case  of  any  other 
real  property  75  percent,  of  the  value  of  the 
property  except  under  such  concVtions  and 
subject  to  such   limitations  as   the  Board 
might  prescribe  by  regulation.    Further,  no 
loan  secured  by  a  first  lien  on  a  leasehold 
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estate  could  be  made  except  In  accordance 
with  such  further  requirements  and  restric- 
tions as  the  Board  might  so  prescribe. 

Loans  far  the  repair,  alteration,  or  Im- 
provement of  any  real  property  could  be 
made  under  such  prohibitions,  limitations, 
and  conditions  as  the  Board  might  prescribe 
by  regulation.  Loans  not  otherwise  author- 
ized under  the  title  but  secured  by  a  first 
Hen  on  a  fee-simple  or  eligible  leasehold  es- 
tate In  unimproved  property  could  be  made, 
provided  the  loan  was  made  in  order  to 
finance  the  development  of  land  to  provide 
building 'Sites  or  for  other  purposes  approved 
by  the  Board  by  regulation  as  in  the  public 
interest  and  provided  the  loan  conformed  to 
regulations  limiting  the  exercise  of  such 
power  and  containing  requirements  as  to 
repayment,  maturities,  ratios  of  loan  to 
value,  maximum  aggregate  amounts,  and 
maximum  loans  to  one  borrower  or  secured 
by  one  lien  which  were  prescribed  by  the 
Board  with  a  view  to  avoiding  undue  risks  to 
such  banks  and  minimizing  inflationary 
pressures  on  land  in  urban  and  urbanizing 
areas. 

The  section  contains  a  provision  that  a 
bank  Investing  In  a.  loan  where  the  property 
securing  the  loan  is  a  one-  to  four-family 
residence  more  than  100  miles  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent State  from  the  principal  office  of  the 
bank  must  retain  for  such  loan  a  Federal 
Housing  Administration-approved  mortgagee 
resident  in  such  other  State  to  act  as  Inde- 
pendent loan  servicing  contractor  and  to 
perform  loan  servicing  functions  and  such 
other  related  services  as  were  required  by 
the  Board. 

Section  66.  Loans  upon  the  security  of  de- 
posits or  share  accounts:  A  Federal  savings 
bank  could  make  any  loan  secured  by  a  de- 
posit In  itself  or.  to  such  extent  as  the  Board 
might  permit  by  regulation  or  advice  in 
writing,  secured  by  a  deposit  or  share  account 
In  another  thrift  institution  or  a  deposit  In  a 
commercial  bank. 

Section  67.  Loans  secured  by  life  insur- 
ance policies:  A  Federal  savings  bank  could 
make  a  loan  secured  by  a  life  insurance 
policy,  not  exceeding  the  cash  surrender 
value. 

Section  68.  Unsecured  loans:  Unsecured 
loans  not  otherwise  authorized  under  the 
title  could  be  made,  but  only  to  such  extent 
as  the  Board  might  permit  by  regulation, 
and  then  not  If  the  loan  would  Increase  the 
outstanding  principal  of  such  loans  to  any 
principal  obligor,  as  defined  by  the  Board, 
to  more  than  $5,000.  No  loan  could  be  so 
made  If  any  obligor  was  a  private  business 
corporation  for  profit. 

Section  89.  Educational  loans:  Subject  to 
such  prohibitions,  limitations,  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Board  might  prescribe  by  reg- 
ulation, a  Federal  savings  bank  could  Invest 
in  loans,  obligations,  and  advances  of  credit 
made  for  the  payment  of  expenses  of  college 
or  university  education,  up  to  a  limit  of  5 
percent  of  the  bank's- assets. 

Section  70.  Insured  or  guaranteed  loans: 
A  Federal  savings  bank  could,  unless  other- 
wise provided  by  regulations  of  the  Board, 
make  any  loan  the  repayment  of  which  was 
wholly  or  partially  guaranteed  or  Insured  by 
the  United  States,  a  State,  or  an  agency  of 
either,  or  as  to  which  the  bank  had  tiie  bene- 
fit of  such  Insurance  or  guarantee  or  of  a 
commitment  or  agreement  therefor. 

Chapter  7.    Miscellaneous  corporate  poicert 
and  duties 

Section  71.  General  powers:  Section  71 
provides  that  a  Federal  savings  bank  shall 
be  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  sets 
forth  miscellaneous  corporate  powers,  which 
are  to  be  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  may 
be  imposed  under  the  title  or  other  provisions 
of  law  or  by  the  Board.  It  also  provides  that 
such  a  bank  shall  have  power  to  do  all  things 
reasonably  incident  to  the  exercise  of  such 


powers.  The  specified  powers  would  Incluc 
the  power  to  sell  mortgages  and  Interest 
therein,  and  to  perform  loan  servicing  func- 
tions and  related  services  for  others  In  con- 
nection with  such  sales,  provided  the  sales 
are  incidental  to  the  Investment  and  man- 
agement of  the  funds  of  the  bank. 

Section  72.  Service  as  depositary  and  fiscal 
agent  of  the  United  States:  Section  72  pro- 
vides that  when  so  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  a  Federal  savings  bank 
shall  be  a  depositary  of  public  money,  except 
receipts  from  customs,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed as  a  fiscal  agent  of  the  Government, 
and  shall  perform  all  such  reasonable  duties 
as  such  depositary  and  agent  as  may  be  re- 
qiilred  of  It. 

Section  73.  Federal  home  loan  bank  mem- 
bership: On  Issuance  of  Its  charter,  a  Fed- 
eral savings  bank  would  automatically  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Federal  home  loan 
bank  of  the  district  of  Its  principal  office,  or 
If  convenience  required  and  the  Board  ap- 
proved, of  an  adjoining  district.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  such  banks  shall  qualify  for  such 
membership  in  the  manner  provided  in  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  for  other 
members.  -> 

Section  74.  Change  of  location  of  offices:  A 
Federal  savings  bank  could  not  change  the 
location  of  Its  principal  office  or  any  branch 
except  with  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

Section  75.  Liquidity  requirements:  A 
Federal  savings  bank  would  be  required  to 
maintain  liquid  assets  consisting  of  cash  and 
obligations  of  the  United  States  In  such 
amount  as.  In  the  Board's  opinion,  was  ap- 
propriate to  assure  the  soundness  of  such 
banks.  Such  amount  could  not,  however,  be 
less  than  4  percent  or  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  bank's  obligation  on  deposits  and  bor- 
rowings, and  the  Board  could  specify  the  pro- 
portion of  cash  and  the  maturity  and  type  of 
eligible  obligations.  The  Board  could  clas- 
sify such  banks  according  to  type,  size,  lo- 
cation, withdrawal  rate,  or  such  other  basis 
or  bases  as  It  might  deem  reasonably  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  effectuating  the  pur- 
poses of  the  section. 

In  addition,  the  Board  could  require  addi- 
tional liquidity  If  in  its  opinion  the  composi- 
tion and  quality  of  assets,  the  composition 
of  deposits  and  llablltles,  or  the  ratio  of  re- 
serves and  surplus  to  deposits  required  fur- 
ther limitation  of  risk  to  protect  the  safety 
and  soundness  of  a  bank  or  banks.  The 
total  of  the  general  liquidity  requirement 
and  of  this  special  liquidity  requirement 
could  not  exceed  15  percent  of  the  obligation 
of  the  bank  on  deposits  and  borrowings. 

The  general  liquidity  requirement  would 
be  computed  on  the  basis  of  average  dally 
net  amounts  covering  periods  established  by 
the  Board,  and  the  special  liquidity  require- 
ment would  be  computed  as  the  Board  might 
prescribe  Penalties  for  deficiencies  in  either 
requirement  are  provided  for.  Tlie  Board 
would  be  authorized  to  permit  a  bank  to  re- 
duce its  liquidity  if  the  Board  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  enable  the  bank  to  meet  requests 
for  withdrawal,  and  would  be  authorized  to 
suspend  any  part  or  all  of  the  requirements 
in  time  of  national  emergency  or  unusual 
economic  stress,  but  not  beyond  the  duration 
of  such  emergency  or  stress. 

Chapter  8.  Taxation 

Section  81.  State  taxation:  Section  81  pro- 
vides that  no  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  permit  any  tax  on  Federal  sav- 
ings banks  or^helr  franchises,  surplus,  de- 
posits, assets,  reserves,  loans,  or  income 
greater  than  the  least  onerous  on  any  other 
thrift  institution.  It  further  provides  that 
no  State  other  than  the  State  of  domicile 
shall  permit  any  tax  on  such  items  In  the 
case  of  Federal  savings  banks  whose  trans- 
actions within  such  State  do  not  constitute 
doing  business,  except  that  the  act  is  not  to 
exempt  foreclosed  properties  from  specified 
types  of  taxation.     The  section  also  defines 


"doing  business"  and  other  terms  used  in 
the  section. 

Chapter  9.  Enforcement 

Section  91.  General  provisions:  Section  91 
states  the  power  of  the  Board  to  enforce  the 
title  and  rules  and  regulations  thereunder 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  Board  is  author- 
ized to  act  In  its  own  name  and  through  its 
own  attorneys.  It  also  provides  that  the 
Board  shall  be  subject  to  suit,  other  than  on 
claims  for  money  damages,  by  any  Federal 
savings  bank  with  respect  to  any  matter  un- 
der the  title  or  any  other  applicable  law,  or 
rules  and  regulations  thereunder,  in  the  U.S. 
district  court  for  the  district  of  the  bank's 
principal  office  or  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  further  pro- 
vides as  to  service  of  process  on  the  Board. 

Section  92.  Cease-and-desist  orders:  If  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Board  a  Federal  savings 
bank  Is  violating  or  has  violated  or  is  about 
to  violate  any  law,  rule,  or  regulation,  or  is 
engaging  or  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage 
in  any  unsafe  or  unsound  practice,  the  Board 
is  to  serve  on  the  bank  a  notice  of  charges, 
including  the  fixing  of  a  time  and  place  at 
which  a  hearing  will  be  Kteld,  not  later  than 
60  days  after  service  unless  a  later  date  is 
set  by  the  BoJird  at  the  request  of  the  bank. 
If,  on  the  record,  the  Board  finds  that  any 
violation  or  practice  specified  In  the  notice 
has  been  established,  it  is  to  cause  to  be 
served  on  the  bank  an  order  to  cease  and 
desist  therefrom. 

Such  a  cease-and-desist  order  is  to  Be- 
come effective  at  the  expiration  of  30  days 
after  service  and  Is  to  remain  effective  and 
enforcible  except  as  it  is  stayed,  modified, 
terminated,  or  set  aside  by  the  Board  or  a 
reviewing  court.  Judicial  review  of  such  an 
order  Is  to  be  exclusively  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 96. 

"  If  the  ^oard  determines  that  the  continu- 
ation of  the  violation  or  violations  or  the 
unsafe  or  unsound  practice  or  practices 
sjjecified  in  the  notice  of  charges  could  cause 
insolvency  (as  defined  in  section  94(a))  or 
substantial  dissipation  of  assets  or  earnings, 
or  otherwise  seriously  prejudice  the  Interest 
of  the  depositors,  the  Board  may  issue  a  tem- 
porary order  requiring  the  bank  to  cease  and 
desist  from  any  such  violation  or  practice. 
Such  a  temporary  order  is  to  become  effective 
on  service  and  to  remain  effective  and  en- 
forcible  pending  completion  of  the  admin- 
istrative proceedings  pursuant  to  the  notice, 
until  the  Board  dismisses  the  charges  or.  If 
a  cease-and-desist  order  is  Issued,  until  the 
effective  date  of  such  order. 

Within  10  days  after  service  of  a  temporary 
cease-and-desist  order  the  bank  may  apply 
to  such  a  court  as  is  mentioned  In  section 
91  for  an  Injunction  setting  aside,  limiting, 
or  suspending  the  enforcement,  operation, 
or  effectiveness  of  such  order  pending  the 
completion  of  the  administrative  proceed- 
ings. In  case  of  violation  or  threatened 
violation  of  or  failure  to  obey  a  temporary 
cease-and-desist  order  the  Board  may  apply 
to  the  U.S.  district  cotu-t,  or  the  U.S.  court  of 
any  territory,  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  the  principal  office  of  the  bank  Is  lo- 
cated, for  an  Injunction  to  enforce  the  order. 
If  the  court  determines  that  there  has  been 
such  violation  or  threatened  violation,  or 
such  failure,  the  court  is  to  issue  such  in- 
junction without  consideration  of  any  other 
issue  or  matter. 

Where  a  bank  is  served  with  a  notice  of 
charges  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  the 
section,  or  a  director  or  officer  is  served  with 
a  notice  of  Intention  to  remove  under  section 
93,  and  admits  the  charges,  the  bank,  or  the 
director  or  officer,  may  within  30  days  apply 
to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States 
for  the  district  In  which  the  bank's  principal 
office  is  located,  or  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  for  a 
declaratory  judgment  or  other  relief  with 
respect  to  the  constitutionality  of  any  law, 
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rule,  or  regulation  which  Is  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  notice. 

In  such  case  the  court  Is  to  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  enter  an  order.  Judgment,  or  decree 
determining  the  validity  of,  or  affirming 
terminating,  or  setting  aside  the  notice,  or  to 
issue  a  cease-and-desist  order  or  an  order  of 
removal,  or  other  orders  consistent  with  the 
notice.  However,  the  court  is  to  dismiss  any 
such  proceeding  whenever  It  appears  that 
there  is  a  genuine  Issue  as  to  any  material 
fact. 

Section  93.  Suspension  or  removal  of  di- 
rector or  officer:  When  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  a  director  or  officer  of  a  bank  has  com- 
mitted a  violation  of  a  cease-and-desist  order 
which  has  become  final  or  a  violation  of  law, 
rule,  or  regulation,  or  has  engaged  or  par- 
ticipated in  an  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  In 
connection  with  the  bank  or  has  committed 
or  engaged  in  an  act.  omission,  or  practice 
constituting  a  breach  of  his  fiduciary  dutv 
as  such,  and  has  willfully  continued  the  same 
after  written  warning  by  the  Board  not  to  do 
so.  the  Board  may  serve  on  him  a  written 
notice  of  intention  to  remove  him  and  m^v 
suspend  him  from  office. 

Such  a  suspension  is  to  become  effective 
upon  such  service  and,  unless  stayed  in  pro- 
ceedings hereinafter  mentioned,  is  to  re- 
main in  effect  until  terminated  or  set  aside 
by  the  Board  or  until  the  director  or  officer 
is  removed. 

A  notice  of  intention  to  remove  Is  to  fix  a 
time  and  place  for  a  hearing,  which  must  be 
fixed  for  a  date  not  earlier  than  30  days 
after  service.  If.  on  the  record,  the  Board 
finds  that  any  of  the  grounds  has  been 
established,  it  Is  to  issue  such  orders  as  It 
deems  appropriate.  Including  an  order  of  re- 
moval. In  connection  with  any  such  order 
the  Board  may  provide  for  the  suspension  or 
invalidation  of  proxies,  consents,  or  author- 
izations held  by  the  director  or  officer  in  re- 
spect of  voting  rights  in  the  bank.  Judicial 
review  is  to  be  exclusively  as  provided  in  sec- 
tioii  96.  However,  the  director  or  officer  may 
within  10  days  after  suspension,  apply  to 
the  U.S.  district  court  for  the  district  of  the 
banks  principal  office,  or  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  a 
stay  of  the  suspension  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  administrative  proceedings  for 
removal. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  provisions, 
section  93  provides  that  when  a  director  or 
officer  is  charged  in  an  Information  or  in- 
dictment with  commission  of  or  participa- 
tion in  a  felony  Involving  the  affairs  or  busi- 
ness of  any  institution  the  accounts  of 
which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  Board  may  sus- 
pend him  by  written  notice  served  on  him. 
If  he  is  convicted,  he  would  thereupon  cease 
to  be  a  director  or  officer  of  the  bank,  but  If 
lound  not  guilty  the  suspension  would 
terminate.  A  finding  of  not  guilty  would 
not  preclude  the  Board  from  thereafter  in- 
stituting proceedings  to  remove  him  under 
the  other  provisions  of  the  section. 

The  section  also  provides  that  If,  because 
of  suspension  of  one  or  more  directors  there 
13  less  than  a  quorum  of  directors  not  sus- 
pended, the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
board  of  directors  shall  vest  in  the  director 
or  directors  not  suspended,  and  that  If  all 
are  suspended  the  Board  shall  appoint  per- 
sons to  serve  pending  termination  of  the 
suspension  or  until  the  suspended  directors 
cease  to  be  directors  and  their  successors 
take  office. 

Section  94.  Conservatorship  and  recelver- 
s-lp:  Section  94  provides  the  following 
grounds  for  appointment  of  a  conservator  or 
rec?;ver  for  a  Federal  savings  bank:  (1)  in- 
solvency in  that  the  bank's  assets  are  less 
taan  its  obligations  to  creditors  and  others 
!n:luding  depositors:  (2)  substantial  dissi- 
pation of  assets  or  earnings  due  to  violation 
or  violations  of  law.  rules,  or  regulations  or 
unsafe    or    unsound    practice    or   practices; 


(3)  an  unsafe  or  unsound  condition  to 
transact  business;  (4)  willful  violation  of  a 
cease-and-desist  order  which  has  become 
final;  (5)  concealment  of  books,  papers,  rec- 
ords, or  assets,  or  refusal  to  submit  books, 
papers,  records,  or  affairs  to  an  examiner  or 
lawful  agent  of  the  Board. 

If   m   the   opinion   of   the   Board   such   a 
ground  exists  and  the  Board  determines  that 
a  cease-and-desist  order  or  temporary  cease- 
and-desist  order  under  section  92  would  not 
adequately  protect  the  Interests  of  the  pub- 
lic or  the  depositors  or  of  the  Federal  Savings 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  Board  may  ap- 
point a  conservator  or  receiver  ex  parte  and 
without  notice.     Within  30  days  thereafter 
the  bank  could  bring  an  action  in  such  a 
court  for  an  order  requiring  the  Board  to 
remove  .^the    conservator    or    receiver.     The 
Board  could  also  appoint  a  conservator  or 
receiver  without  any  requirement  of  notice, 
hearing,  or  other  action  if  the  bank,  by  res- 
olution  of  its  board  of  directors,   consents 
thereto,  the  bank's  Federal  home  loan  bank 
membership  or  its  status  as  an  insured  Insti- 
tution is  terminated,  or  the  bank  has  failed 
for  90  days  to  pay  a  withdrawal  application 
in  full.    Only  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance 
Corporation  could  be  appointed  as  receiver. 
Section  95.  Hearings  and  relief:  Any  hear- 
ing provided  for  In  this  chapter  must  be  held 
in  the  Federal  judicial  district,  or  the  terri- 
tory, in  which  the  bank's  principal  office  Is 
located,  unless  the  party  afforded  the  hearing 
consents  to  another  place.    Any  such  hear- 
ing must  be  conducted  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure  Act.     After   the   hearing,   and    within 
90  days  after  the  Board  notifies  the  parties 
that  the  case  has  been  submitted  to  it  for 
final   decision,   the   Board   must   render   its 
decision  and  cause  an  order  or  orders  to  be 
served  on  each  party.     The  Board  could,  on 
such  notice  and  in  such  manner  as  it  deemed 
proper,  modify  any  such  order  or  terminate 
it  or  set  it  aside,  unless  a  petition  for  review 
had  been  filed  as  provided  in  section  96,  and 
it   could   do  so   thereafter   with   permission 
of  the  court. 

Section  96.  Judicial  review:  Judicial  review 
would  be  by  filing  a  written  petition  In  the 
court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States  for  the 
circuit  of  the  bank's  principal  office,  or  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit,  within  30  days  after  the  serv- 
ice of  the  order.  The  clerk  of  the  court 
would  thereupon  transmit  a  copy  of  the 
petition  to  the  Board  and  the  Board  would 
file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceeding 
as  provided  In  28  U.S.C.  2112.  Review  would 
be  as  provided  in  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act.  and  the  Judgment  and  decree  of 
the  court  would  be  final  except  that  it  would 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  certiorari  as  provided  in  28  U.S.C.  1254. 
Commencement  of  review  proceedings  would 
not,  unless  specifically  ordered  by  the  court, 
operate  as  a  stay  of  an  order  issued  by  the 
Board. 

Section  97.  Enforcement:  Section  97  pro- 
vides that  the  Board  in  its  discretion  may 
apply  to  the  U.S.  district  court  or  the  U.S. 
court  of  any  territory  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  which  the  bank's  principal  office  Is 
located  for  the  enforcement  of  any  effective 
and  outstanding  order  of  the  Board  under 
the  chapter.  It  also  provides  that  any  court 
having  Jurisdiction  of  a  proceeding  instituted 
under  the  chapter  by  a  Federal  savings  bank 
or  an  officer  or  director  thereof  may  allow  to 
any  such  party  such  reasonable  expenses 
and  attorneys'  fees  as  it  deems  Just  and 
proper,  and  that  the  same  shall  be  paid  by 
the  bank  or  from  its  assets. 

Section  98.  Miscellaneous  provisions:  Sec- 
tion 98  contains  various  ancillary  provisions. 
Including  provisions  as  to  oaths  and  affirma- 
tions, depositions,  and  subpenas  and  sub- 
penas  duces  tecum.  It  provides  that  all  ex- 
penses of  the  Board  or  the  Federal  Savings 
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Insurance  Corporation  in  connection  with 
the  chapter  shall  be  considered  as  nonad- 
minlstrative  expenses.  It  further  provides  as 
to  how  service  may  be  made  and  authorizes 
the  Board  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for 
reorganizations,  liquidation,  and  dissolution 

fi  t^TL^''^''^  ^^^^'  ^o'"  consolidations 
in  which  the  resulting  institution  or  one  or 
more  of  the  consolidating  institutions  is 
such  a  bank,  and  for  such  banks  in  conserva- 
torship  and  receivership,  and  for  the  con- 
duct  of  conservatorships  and  receiverships 

Section  99.  Criminal  penalties:  Section  99 
provides  criminal  penalties  for  directors  or 
officers,  or  former  directors  or  officers   who 
with   knowledge   of  a  suspension  or  of  ari 
order  of  removal   which   has   become   final 
participate  in  the  conduct  of  the  bank's  af- 
fairs, solicit  or  procure  proxies,  consents   or 
authorizations  in  respect  of  voting  rights  In 
the  bank,  or  vote  or  attempt  to  vote  any 
such    proxies,    consents,    or    authorizations 
It  also  provides  criminal  penalties  for  any 
of  the  same  who.  without  prior  written  ap- 
proval of  the  Board,  serve  or  act  as  director 
officer,  or  employee  of  any  institution  whose 
accounts  are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
Insurance  Corporation,  and  further  provides 
that  where  a  conservator  or  receiver  demands 
possession   of   property,    business,   or   assets 
of  a  Federal  savings  bank  the  refusal  by  a 
director,  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the 
bank  to  comply  with  the  demand  shall  be 
criminally  punishable.    The  penalty  for  vio- 
lation of  the  section  would  be  a  fine  of  not 
over   $5,000   or   Imprisonment   for   not  over 
1  year,  or  both. 

TITLE   II 


Section  201.  Change  of  name  of  insurance 
corporation:  Section  201  would  change  the 
name  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  to  Federal  Savings  In- 
surance Corporation,  which  is  more  accu- 
rately descriptive  of  its  function. 

Section  202.  Mergers  and  similar  transac- 
tions involving  Insured  institutions:  Section 
202  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend  section 
402  of  the  National  Housing  Act  by  providing 
that  without  the  prior  written  approval  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  no 
mutual  savings  bank  which  is  an  insured  in- 
stitution (that  is.  an  Institution  the 
accounts  of  which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  Insurance  Corporation)  shall  become 
a  party  to  a  merger  or  consolidation  or  to  a 
transaction  by  which,  otherwise  than  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  such  bank  trans- 
fers or  acquires  assets  or  transfers  or  assumes 
liabilities. 

The  section  provides  that  the  Board  shall 
not  grant  approval  unless  it  determines  that 
the  proposed  transction  will  be  in  the  public 
interest,  taking  into  consideration  its  effect 
on  competition  (including  any  tendency  to- 
ward monopoly)  and  such  other  factors  as 
the  Board  deems  appropriate. 

Further  provisions  of  the  section,  applica- 
ble unless  the  transaction  is  one  to  which 
section  32  of  the  bill  or  subsection  (c)  of 
section  18  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (which  latter  provision  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Bank  Merger  Act)  is  appli- 
cable, are  similar  to  provisions  of  said  sec- 
tion 32,  including  provisions  as  to  reports  of 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

Section  203.  Insurance  by  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings Insurance  Corporation:  Section  203 
would  require  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance 
Corporation  to  insure  the  deposits  of  each 
Federal  savings  bank  and  authorize  it  to  In- 
sure the  deposits  of  mutual  savings  banks 
chartered  or  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
territories  and  possessions. 

Section  204.  Conforming  amendments  to 
section  406  of  National  Housing  Act:  Sec- 
tion 204  would  make  conforming  amend- 
ments to  provisions  of  section  406  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  affected  by  the  extension 
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of  insurance  under  title  IV  of  that  act  to  de- 
posits in  Federal  savings  banks  and  mutual 
savings  banks  of  the  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  territories  and  possessions. 
Section  205.  Conforming  amendment  to 
section  407  of  National  Housing  Act:  Section 
205  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend  section  407 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  (relating  to 
termination  of  Insurance  of  accounts  by  the 
Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation)  so 
as  to  Include  Federal  savings  banks  along 
with  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations 
among  the  Institutions  which  cannot  volun- 
tarily terminate  their  Insurance  with  the 
Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation. 

Section  206.  Change  of  Insurance  from 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to 
Federal#Savlngs  Insurance  Corporation:  Sec- 
tion 206  provides  that  when  a  State-chartered 
mutual  savings  bank  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  qualifies  to  be 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance 
Corpxjratlon  or  Is  converted  Into  a  Federal 
savings  bank  or  merged  or  consolidated  Into  a 
Federal  savings  bank  or  a  savings  bank  which 
Is,  or  within  60  days  becomes,  an  Insured 
Institution  under  section  401  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (relating  to  the  Federal  Savings 
Insurance  Corporation),  the  FTJIC  shall  cal- 
culate the  amount  In  its  capital  account  at- 
tributable to  such  mutual  savings  bank,  as 
!;et  forth  in  the  draft  bill.  This  amount  Is  to 
be  paid,  as  set  forth  In  the  draft  bill,  by  the 
FDIC  to  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. 

Section  207.  Eligibility  of  mutual  savings 
banks  for  FDIC  Insurance:  Section  207  would 
end  the  future  eligibility  for  FDIC  insurance 
of  those  mutual  savings  banks  which  the 
draft  bill  would  make  eligible  for  Federal  Sav- 
ings Insurance  Corporation  insurance.  It 
would  not  affect  the  FDIC  Insurance  of  mu- 
tual savings  banks  which  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  new  provisions  we'WN  insured  by 
the  FDIC. 

Section  208.  Amendment  of  criminnl  pro- 
visions: Section  208  would  amend  a  number 
of  specified  provisions  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  which  relates  to  crimes  and 
criminal  penalties.  The  principal  object  of 
these  amendments  is  to  extend  those  provi- 
sions so  as  to  make  them  applicable  to 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  members  and  Insti- 
tutions Insured  by  the  Prderal  Savings  Insxir- 
ance  Corporation,  which  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  making  them  applicable  to  Federal 
savings  banks  since  all  such  banks  would  be 
required  by  the  draft  bill  to  have  such  mem- 
bership and  insurance. 

Section  209.  Technical  provisions:  Section 
209  provides  that  headings  and  tables  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  act  and  that 
no  Inference,  implication,  or  presumption 
shall  arise  by  reason  thereof  or  by  reason  of 
the  location  or  grouping  of  any  section,  pro- 
vision, or  portion  of  the  act  or  of  any  title 
of  the  act. 

Section  210.  Separability:  Section  210.  the 
last  section,  is  a  separability  provision  along 
usual  lines. 


National  Association  ok 

MuTTTAL  Savings  Banks. 
New  York.  NY..  August  4.  1965. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency.  U.S.   Senate.   Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  most  im- 
portant concern  of  the  mutual  savings  bank 
industry  is  admission  Into  the  dual  banking 
system  through  legislation  which  would 
authorize  the  chartering  and  supervision  of 
mutual  savings  banks  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. As  you  know,  mutual  savings 
banks  exist  only  In  18  States  and  remain  the 
only  major  form  of  American  banking  or 
thrift  Institutions  which  cannot  be  chartered 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

This  proposition  of  Federal  charters  for 
mutual  savings  banks  has  had  the  support 
of  the  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit,  as 
well  as  the  support  of  the  President's  Com- 


mittee on  Financial  Institutions.  You  will 
recall  that  after  many  years  of  study  by 
variolas  public  and  government  groups  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  last  year 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  a  draft  bill  which 
provided  for  the  chartering  of  Federal  mutual 
savings  banks.  In  fact,  you  introduced  this 
bill  (S.  3050)  on  July  29,  1964.  Unfor- 
tunately, because  the  proposed  legislation 
was  transmitted  so  late  in  the  2d  session 
of  the  88th  Congress,  full  consideration  of  it 
could  not  be  taken. 

We  understand  that  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  will  soon  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  revised  draft  bill  to  provide  for 
the  Federal  chartering  of  mutual  savings 
banks  and,  of  course,  we  are  delighted  with 
this  information.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you 
will  introduce  this  proposed  legislation  and 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  schedule  early  hear- 
ings on  the  bill. 

Many  thanks  for  your  past  coxirtesies  and 
my  very  best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Grover  W.  Ensley, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

August  23, 1965. 
Mr.  Grover  W.  Ei^ley, 

Executive   Vice  PPhfident.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
Dear  Grover:   I  have  received  your  letter 
expressing  your  understanding  that  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  may  soon  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  revised  draft  bill  to 
provide  for  the  Federal  chartering  of  mutual 
savings   banks,   along   the   lines   of  S.   3050, 
which  I  introduced  at  the  Board's  request 
last  year. 

If  the  Board  should  transmit  a  revised 
draft  of  a  Federal  mutual  savings  bank 
charter  bill  and  request  me  to  Introduce  It, 
I  should  be  glad  to  do  so.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  that  It  would  be  possible  to  look  for 
hearings  during  this  session  of  Congress  on  a 
substantial  new  matter  of  this  sort. 
With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.  Willis  Robertson, 

Ctiairman. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14(b)  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT 
AS  AMENDED— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    466    THROUGH    470 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
certain  amendments  which  I  intend  to 
propose  at  the  proper  time  to  H.R.  77, 
the  bill  to  repeal  section  14 <b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended. 

One  of  these  amendments  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  and  would  estab- 
lish a  national  right-to-work  law.  The 
other  amendments  are  designed  to  re- 
store to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  as  amended,  the  original  congres- 
sional intent  which  has  been  lost  through 
misinterpretation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent as  follows :  First,  that  I  may  submit 
these  amendments  at  this  time;  second, 
that  they  may  lie  at  the  desk  until  called 
up;  and  third,  that  copies  of  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord as  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  466 

That  (a)  subsection  (b)  of  section  14  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended 


(29  U.S.C.  164(b)),  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  14(b).  (1)  The  right  to  live  includes 
the  right  to  work.  The  exercise  of  the  right 
to  work  must  be  protected  and  maintained 
free  from  undue  restraints  and  coercion,  it 
Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  public  policy 
of  the  United  States  that  the  right  of  per- 
sons to  work  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
on  account  of  membership  or  nonmember- 
shlp  in  any  labor  organization  or  associa- 
tion. 

"(2)  Any  agreement  or  combination  be- 
tween any  employer  and  any  labor  organiza- 
tion whereby  persons  not  members  of  such 
organization  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
work  for  said  employer,  or  whereby  such 
membership  is  made  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment or  continuation  of  employment  by  such 
employer,  or  whereby  any  such  organization 
acquires  an  employment  monopoly  in  any 
enterprise.  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  against 
the  public  policy  and  an  illegal  combination 
or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  or  com- 
merce in  the  United  States. 

"(3)  No  person  shall  be  required  by  an  em- 
ployer to  become  or  remain  a  member  of  any 
labor  organization  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment or  continuation  of  employment  by  such 
employer. 

"(4)  No  person  shall  be  required  by  an  em- 
ployer to  abstain  or  refrain  from  membership 
in  any  labor  organization  as  a  condition  ot 
emploj-ment  or  continuation  of  employment. 

"(5)  No  employer  shall  require  any  person, 
as  a  condition  of  employment  or  continuation 
of  employment,  to  pay  any  dues,  fees,  or  other 
charges  of  any  kind  to  any  labor  organization. 

"(6)  Any  person  who  may  be  denied  em- 
ployment or  be  deprived  of  continuation  of 
his  employment  In  violation  of  subsections 
(3).  (4).  and  (5)  or  of  one  or  more  of  such 
sections,  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from 
such  employer  and  from  any  other  person, 
firm,  corporation,  or  association  acting  in 
concert  with  him  by  appropriate  action  in 
the  appropriate  U.S.  District  Court  or  the 
appropriate  court  of  any  State,  territory,  or 
commonwealth  such  damages  as  he  may  have 
sustained  by  reason  of  such  denial  or  depriva- 
tion of  employment. 

"(7)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  lawful  contract  in  force  on  the 
effective  date  hereof  but  they  shall  apply  in 
all  respects  to  contracts  entered  into  there- 
after and  to  any  renewal  or  extension  of  any 
existing  contract." 

(b)  Section  7  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "except  to  the  extent 
that  such  right  may  be  affected  by  an  agree- 
ment requiring  membership  in  a  labor  or- 
ganization as  a  condition  of  employment  as 
authorized  in  section  8(a)(3)". 

(c)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 8  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  first  and  second  provisos. 

(d)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  8  of  such  Act 
is  repealed. 

(e)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  9  of  such  Act 
Is  repealed. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  National  Rlght-To-Work  Law  for 
the  United  States." 

Amendment  No.  467 

Add  the  following  new  subsection  (e)  after 
subsection  (d)  on  page  3: 

"Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  Sec- 
tion 8  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
as  amended  (29  U.S.C.  158(b)(1))  Is 
amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  to  a  colon,  and  by  adding  after  such 
colon  a  second  proviso  reading  as  follows: 

"  'Provided  further.  That  nothing  con- 
tained in  the  foregoing  proviso  or  In  any 
other  provision  of  law  or  any  regulation 
adopted  by  It,  shall  authorize  a  labor  or- 
ganization or  its  agents  to  discipline  or 
punish  any  employee  for  participation  in 
the  filing  of  any  petition  under  the  pro- 
visions  of   this   Act,   or  for   exercising   any 
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right    whatsoever   secured    to    him    by   the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States.'  " 


Amendment  No.  468 

On  pages  2  and  3,  strike  out  subsection  (c) 
in  its  entirety,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
new  subisectlon  (c)  as  follows: 

"No  individual  who  has  religious  convic- 
tions against  Joining  or  financially  support- 
ing a  labor  organization  may  be  required  to 
Join  or  financially  support  any  labor  or- 
ganization as  a  condition  of  employment  If 
such  individual  pays  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  a  sum  equal  to  the  Initiation 
fees  and  periodic  dues  uniformly  required  as 
a  condition  of  acquiring  and  retaining  mem- 
Ijership  in  a  labor  organization  which  Is 
representative  of  the  employee  unless  said 
Individual  and  said  labor  organization 
mutually  agree  upon  some  other  condition  of 
employment." 

Amendment  No.  469 

Add  the  following  new  subsection  (e) 
after  subsection  (d)   on  page  3: 

"Section  8(d)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  as  amended  (29  U.S.C.  158(d)),  is 
hereby  amended  by  inserting  between  the 
word  'concession'  and  the  colon  preceding  the 
proviso  a  comma  and  the  following  words: 
'nor  shall  the  refusal  of  either  party  to  agree 
to  a  proposal  or  make  a  concession  constitute 
or  be  evidence  of  failure  to  bargain  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act."  " 


Amendment  No.  470 

Add  the  following  new  subsection  (e)  after 
subsection  (d)  on  page  3: 

"Section  9  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended  (29  U.S.C.  159),  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  (f)  reading  as  follows: 

'"(f)  No  person  or  organization  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Board  as  exclusive  representa- 
tive of  employees  for  purposes  of  collective 
bargaining,  and  no  employer  shall  be  re- 
quired under  this  Act  to  recognize  or  deal 
with  any  person  or  organization  as  such 
representative,  unless  such  person  or  organi- 
zation has  been  selected  as  such  representa- 
tive by  a  majority  vote  of  employees  In  a 
secret  ballot  election,  as  provided  for  in  this 
section.' " 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 
AND   JOINT   RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  September  24, 1965,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  2562.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  domestic  gold 
mining  industry  and  to  increase  the  domestic 
production  of  gold:  Mr.  Bartlett. 

S.J.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  commission  to  formulate  plans  for 
memorials  to  the  past  Presidents  of  the 
United  States:  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.    ^ 


THE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  ACT  OF  1964 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  enact- 
ment of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964 
was  one  of  this  Senator's  most  gratify- 
ing experiences  since  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress. This  act  takes  a  long  step  for- 
ward in  the  continuing  effort  to  meet  the 
constitutional  due  process  mandate 
which  requires  the  presence  of  counsel 
for  the  defense  of  those  accused  of 
crime,  without  regard  to  his  ability  to 
pay. 

Throughout  much  of  the  lengthy 
struggle  to  get  this  legislation  passed,  my 
legislative  assistant  and  later  my  ad- 
ministrative assistant  was  Mr.  Robert  J. 


Kutak,  now  in  the  private  practice  of  law 
in  Nebraska.  His  enthusiastic  and  untir- 
ing work  was  invaluable  to  those  of  us 
seeking  passage  of  this  important  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  first  defini- 
tive article  on  the  history  and  content  of 
the  legislation  is  his.  It  is  published  as 
the  lead  article  in  the  July  1965  edition 
of  the  Nebraska  Law  Review. 

In  addition  to  tracing  the  development 
of  the  legislation,  he  has  documented 
the  steps  taken  to  implement  the  legis- 
lation in  the  Federal  courts  in  the  district 
of  Nebraska.  The  Nebraska  plan,  which 
he  helped  to  formulate,  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Judicial  Council  of  the 
Eighth  Judicial  Circuit  and  became  ef- 
fective on  August  20,  the  effective  date 
of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act. 

Mr.  President,  this  scholarly  article 
will  prove  invaluable  to  those  interested 
in  the  history  and  the  Implementation 
of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964 
(By  Robert  J.  Kutak)* 

"The  right  of  one  charged  with  crime  to 
counsel  may  not  be  deemed  fundamental  and 
essential  to  fair  trials  in  some  countries, 
but  it  is  in  ours."  » 

A  btisy  reader,  scanning  the  pages  of  the 
Washington  Post,  might  well  have  missed 
the  story.  The  dateline  was  Panama  City. 
Florida,  August  5,  1963.  The  lead  paragraph 
read:  "Clarence  Earl  Gideon,  whose  hand- 
penned  appeal  from  prison  resulted  in  a 
United  States  Supreme  Coiu-t  landmark  de- 
cision which  gave  Florida  Its  public  defender 
law — and  won  him  a  new  trial — was  ac- 
quitted today  of  a  1961  breaking-and-enter- 
ing charge." 

Tliose  unfamiliar  with  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  would  not  have  caught  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  story  until  the  last  paragraph: 
"At  the  opening  of  his  new  trial  today,  or- 
dered by  the  Supreme  Court  ruling.  Gideon 
was  represented  by  prominent  Panama  City 
criminal  lawyer  W.  Fred  Turner,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  Court  at  Gideon's  request." 
At  his  second  trial,  unlike  his  first,  Clarence 
Gideon  had  a  lawyer.  As  a  result,  he  was 
not  only  acquitted,  he  was  vindicated.  Gid- 
eon demonstrated  what  the  ruling  case  law, 
up  to  then,  had  in  effect  denied — that  a 
lawyer  does  make  a  difference.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  more  proof  would  be  needed  to 
show  that  the  mandate  of  the  sixth  amend- 
ment providing  the  right  to  the  assistance 
of  counsel  must  apply  in  all  forums,  state 
and  federal  .= 

Whether  the  wire  service  story  caught  the 
eye  of  the  Senate  leadership  on  the  way  to 
the  floor  the  morning  of  August  6,  1963.  Is  a 
detail  that  will  escape  history.  But  a  bill  to 
cure  many  of  the  deficiencies  regarding  the 
right  to  representation  in  the  federal  court 
system  had  been  on  the  calendar  since  July 
10.  1963,  awaiting  Senate  action.  This  was 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1963.»    That  af- 


•A.B.  1952,  J.D.  1955,  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Partner,  Kutak,  Rock  &  Campbell, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

'  Gideon  v.  Wainwright.  372  U.S.  335,  344 
(1963). 

-See  "Lewis.  Gideon's  Trumpet"  (1964) 
for  an  account  of  the  Gideon  trial  and  a 
discussion  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

'  Title  was  changed  to  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act  of  1964,  following  final  passage  that 
year. 


ternoon,  however,  the  bill  was  called  up  and 
passed.  The  brief  Senate  debate  made  no 
reference  to  the  Gideon  acquittal  the  previ- 
ous day.  Rather,  to  quote  Victor  Hugo  as 
was  so  frequently  done  in  the  debate  on  an- 
other bll}  pending  in  the  Congress,  it  was 
evident  that  the  Senate  was  simply  respond- 
ing to  "an  idea  whose  time  has  come." 

What  idea  is  this?  That  a  poor  man 
should  not  be  denied  an  opportunity  to 
defend  himself  against  a  criminal  charge  be- 
cause he  lacks  the  means?  He  is  entitled  to 
enjoy  the  same  protection  in  criminal  pro- 
ceedings as  those  having  wealth.  Equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law  requires  that  such  factors 
as  the  financial  resources  of  an  accused 
become  irrelevant.  Justice  shall  not  be 
rationed  on  the  basis  that  "them  that  has. 
gets."  Simply  stated— there  shall  be  equal 
Justice  for  the  accused,  and  the  govern- 
ment has  the  obligation  to  provide  It,  private 
means  lacking,  if  it  chooses  to  prosecute. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964  *  goes  a 
long  way  towards  making  that  idea  a  reality 
in  our  Federal  court  system.  By  its  impact 
on  the  administration  of  criminal  Justice,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  act  will  become 
recognized  and  rank  as  one  of  the  major 
legislative  achievements  in  a  decade  span- 
ning both  the  New  Frontier  and  the  Great 
Society  and  crowded  with  congressional  ac- 
tions. The  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964  is 
quite  short.  Behind  it,  however,  lies  a 
lengthy  history  which  must  be  appreciated 
If  its  potential  Is  to  be  widely  known  and  its 
provisions  are  to  be  fullj  used.  With  the 
means  now  at  hand  to  furnish  "representa- 
tion of  defendants  who  are  financially  unable 
to  obtain  an  adequate  defense  In  criminal 
cases  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,"* 
the  bar  has  both  a  challenge  and  a  responsi- 
bility. Will  the  quality  of  representation  in 
court  appointed  cases  now  improve?  In  the 
process  of  providing  the  desired  representa- 
tion, can  abuse  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
be  avoided?  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
suggest  ways  and  means  for  doing  both. 

I.    THE    PRESENT    SITUATION 

In  the  federal  system  at  the  present  time 
an  accused  person  who  lacks  counsel,  and 
requests  one,  generally  is  furnished  a  lawyer 
at  the  time  of  his  arraignment.'  At  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Commissioner— presum- 
ing they  are  not  waived— he  is  informed  of 
his  right  to  retain  counsel,  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable  how  helpful  this  information  is 
when  the  acctised  is  poor.^  Counsel  are  ap- 
pointed in  a  number  of  ways.*  In  most  dis- 
tricts the  customary  procedure  13  to  assign 
lawyers  engaged  in  private  practice  on  an 
individual  case  basis.  It  has  been  observed 
that:  "The  assignment  methods  vary  in  their 
success  in  spreading  the  workload  through- 
out the  bar  and  in  picking  a  suitable  lawyer 
for  a  particular  case."*  In  districts  where 
the  criminal  docket  is  light,  a  selection  can 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  personal  contact  with 
the  members  of  the  bar,  assuring  the  Judge 
that  adequate  representation  is  afforded  the 
accused  without  the  practice  becoming  in- 
dividually too  burdensome.  However,  in 
districts  covering  large  metropolitan  areas, 

♦  18  U.S.C.A.  sec.  3006A  (Supp.  1964) . 

f^  Public  Law  No.  455.  88th  Cong.,  2d  Sess 
sec.  1  (Aug.  20, 1964). 

"Fed.  R.  Crlm.  p.  44.  Compare  proposed 
revision  of  the  Rule,  Advisory  Committee  on 
Criminal  Rules,  Second  Preliminary  Draft 
of  Proposed  Amendments  47-49  (March 
1964). 

■Fed.  R.  Crim.  p.  5(b).  Compare  proposed 
revision  of  the  Rule,  Advisory  Committee  on 
Criminal  Rules.  Second  Preliminary  Draft  of 
Proposed  Amendments  2  (March  1964). 

'^  See  Note,  "The  Representation  of  Indigent 
Criminal  Defendants  In  the  Federal  District 
Courts."  76  Harv.  L.  Rev.  570.  581-96  (1963). 

"Id.  at  581. 
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the  likelihood  of  Individualized  appoint- 
ments Is  practically  nil.  The  selections  may 
come  from  lists  of  volunteers  where  they  can 
be  obtained — and  this.  too.  Is  rapidly  affected 
by  the  frequency  of  the  call — or  by  a  routine 
selection  of  lawyers  admitted  to  practice  In 
the  Federal  district  court.  In  a  few  districts, 
representation  is  furnished  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  privately  financed  legal  aid  societies 
or  voluntary  defender  organizations.  The 
District  of  Columbia  has  a  mixed  system. 
The  Legal  Aid  Agency  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia operates  with  appropriations  from 
the  Congress  on  the  basis  of  a  public  de- 
fender ofBce.  but  members  of  the  bar  are 
still  individually  called  upon  to  furnish  rep- 
resentation in  a  great  number  of  cases. 

Th£  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  furnish- 
ing representation  throughout  the  federal 
court  system  cannot  be  underestimated.  A 
total  of  29.944  criminal  cases  were  filed  in 
the  district  courts  during  fiscal  year  1964."' 
Approximately  30  percent  of  the  defendants 
in  those  cases  had  counsel  assigned  to 
them."  The  perrentage  of  assignments  in 
each  Judicial  district,  however,  varies  con- 
siderably. Some  districts  reported  that  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  defendants  were  fur- 
nished cour.sel.  A  substantial  number  of 
districts  had  over  one-third  of  the  defend- 
ants so  represented.  In  the  district  of  Ne- 
braslca  during  fiscal  year  1963.  of  the  142 
defendants  whose  cases  were  terminated  by 
convictions  or  acquittals  77  of  them— or  54.2 
percent— had  assigned  counsel.'-  This  does 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  counsel  were  re- 
tained In  the  remaining  cases.  The  defend- 
ant frequently  waived  his  right  to  counsel. 
The  figures  point  out  the  extent  to  which 
legal  services,  although  needed,  cannot  be 
provided  by  the  accused  In  our  federal  court 
system. 

Pressure  on  court-appointed  counsel  may 
account  for  the  number  of  guilty  pleas.  Of 
the  33.381  defendants  who  appeared  in  the 
district  courts  in  fiscal  year  1964,  29.170  were 
convicted  and  sentenced.  Of  this  number, 
26.273  defendants  were  convicted  by  pleas 
of  guilty  or  nolo  contendere."  The  Allen 
Committee  Report  observes  that  while: 

"A*  higher  percentage  of  pleas  of  guilty 
among  cases  in  which  defendants  are  repre- 
sented by  assigned  counsel  may  reveal  more 
about  the  character  of  the  crime  committed 
than  the  quality  of  the  representation.  .  .  . 


'"  See  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts.  147 
(1964). 

"  See  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  report  of  the  ad  hoc  Committee.  H.R. 
Doc.  No.  62.  89th  Cong.  1st  sess.  91  (1965) 
(hereinafter  cited  as  Judicial  Conference  Re- 
port): "These  figures  and  percentages  (cit- 
ing comparable  statistical  Information]  are 
not  considered  by  the  Committee  to  be  a 
reliable  estimate  for  the  fut\are.  First  of  all. 
they  do  not  take  Into  consideration  the  en- 
tirely new  provision  in  the  act  requiring  the 
assignment  of  counsel  at  the  level  of  the  U.S. 
Commissioner.  Nor  do  they  take  Into  ac- 
count the  likelihood  that  In  the  future  and 
In  order  to  protect  the  record,  courts  and 
commissioners  will  be  less  inclined  to  accept 
waivers  of  counsel  by  defendants  who  ap- 
pear before  them." 

"  Statistics  for  the  previous  fiscal  years  for 
District  of  Nebraska: 


Fiscal  year 

Deft-ndant.'' 

CA'H'S 

terminated 

-\ssiened 
counsel 

Percent 

1962  ... 

112 
134 
140 

37 
7» 
.M 

SO  0 

19«1   

58  2 

196(1 

38  6 

"  See  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Adnainlstrative  OfBce  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  256 
(1964). 


(t|he  facts  Indicate  that  in  all  dlstrlqts 
studied,  pleas  of  guilty  are  entered  much 
more  frequently  by  defendants  with  assigned 
counsel  than  those  represented  by  private 
counsel."  '« 

There  Is  such  a  person  as  a  guilty  defend- 
ant who  comes  to  terms  with  his  predica- 
ment and  does  not  choose  to  prolong  the 
day  of  Judgment.  A  frank  and  early  recog- 
nition of  the  desirability  of  this  course  of 
action  may  be  the  best  advice  his  counsel, 
whether  retained  or  appointed,  can  give.  For 
this  reason  the  Allen  Committee's  admoni- 
tion not  to  (iraw  too  hasty  a  conclusion 
about  the  higher  percentage  of  pleas  of 
guilty  among  cases  In  which  the  defendants 
were  represented  by  assigned  counsel  is  well 
taken.  The  question  Is  where  the  line  Is 
drawn.  "Present  practices  sometimes  induce 
a  plea  of  guilty  because  appointed  counsel 
recognize  the  futility  of  electing  a  contest  in 
the  absence  of  resources  to  litigate  effec- 
tively." '•  When  the  plea  is  entered  on  the 
basis  of  poverty,  not  proof,  a  problem  of  ade- 
quate representation  arises.  The  need  for 
counsel,  moreover,  would  not  wane  at  the 
time  of  plea.  Obviously,  without  the  help 
of  a  lawyer  throughout  the  subsequent  stages 
of  the  proceedings,  the  Interests  of  a  defend- 
ant may  be  severely  prejudiced.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  disparity  In  the  quality  of 
those  services  or  their  deprivation  altogether 
Is  not  lost  on  the  guilty."' 

It  Is  unnecessary  here  to  retrace  In  detail 
the  struggle  to  secure  the  right  to  counsel 
which  Is  now  enjoyed.  This  has  been  done 
expertly  in  a  previous  article  In  the  Nebraska 
Law  Review  and  elsewhere.'"  As  Justice 
Douglas  suted:  "The  sixth  amendment's 
provision  that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions 
the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  'to  have  the 
Assistance  of  Counsel  for  his  defense"  Is  the 
beginning  of  our  problem."  '"  For  a  long  pe- 
riod In  our  history  this  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution stood  only  for  the  right  to  retain 
counsel  and  left  those  who  did  not  have  the 
means  defenseless."  A  notion  that  poverty 
was  somehow  a  personal  fault  contributed  to 
the  early  thinking  on  the  subject  and  the 
case  law  lingered  long  after  the  attitude  was 
rejected.-" 


"  See  Report  of  the  Attorney  General's 
Committee  on  Poverty  and  the  Administra- 
tion of  Federal  Criminal  Justice,  28-29 
(1963)  ( hereinafter  cited  as  Allen  Committee 
Report  1 . 

'■•Id.  at  29. 

"See  S.  Rep.  No.  346.  88th  Cong..  1st 
Sess.  6  (1963).  Statement  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Kennedy:  "The  (Department  of  Justice) 
study  showed  that  pleas  of  guilty  are  entered 
much  more  frequently — In  seme  areas  three 
times  as  often — by  defendants  with  assigned 
counsel  than  those  represented  by  paid  pri- 
vate counsel  who  have  both  the  facilities  and 
the  Incentive  to  make  Independent  Investi- 
gations. Defendants  with  appointed  counsel, 
the  study  also  showed,  had  less  chance  to 
get  charges  against  them  dismissed,  less 
chance  of  acquittal  when  they  went  to  trial, 
and  greater  chance.  If  convicted,  of  being 
sent  to  Jail  instead  of  being  placed  on  pro- 
bation." 

»■  See  Fellman,  "The  Constitutional  Right 
to  Counsel  In  Federal  Courts,"  30  Neb.  L. 
Rev.  559  ( 1961) .  See  also  Beaney,  "The  Right 
to  Counsel  In  American  Courts"  (1955): 
Morris,  "Poverty  and  Criminal  Justice,"  38 
Wash.  L.  Rev.  667  (1963). 

"  See  Douglas,  Foreword  to  "The  Right  to 
Counsel:  A  Symposium."  45  Minn.  L.  Rev. 
693  (1961). 

"See  "Equal  Justice  for  the  Accused.  Re- 
port of  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  and 
the  National  Legal  Aid  Association."  41-43 
(1959). 

"See  Hoadley,  "Is  the  Right  Against  Pov- 
erty Another  Constitutional  Right?"  49 
ABA  J.  1192  (1963). 


The  first  major  breakthrough  occurred  in 
Powell  V.  Alabama.^  the  celebrated  Scotts- 
boro  case.  By  a  seven  to  two  vote  the  Su- 
preme Court  held : 

"That  in  a  capital  case,  where  the  de- 
fendant Is  unable  to  employ  counsel,  and  is 
Incapable  adequately  of  making  his  own 
defense  because  of  Ignorance,  feebleminded- 
ness. Illiteracy  or  the  like.  It  Is  the  duty  of 
the  court,  whether  requested  or  not.  to  as- 
sign  counsel  for  him  as  a  necessary  requisite 
of  due  process  of  law;  and  that  duty  is  not 
discharged  by  an  assignment  at  such  a  time 
or  under  such  circumstances  as  to  preclude 
the  giving  of  effective  aid  In  the  preparation 
and  trial  of  the  case."  - 

Justice  Sutherland's  language  in  Pouell  v. 
Alabama  is  among  the  classics  In  the  litera- 
ture on  the  right  of  representation.  It  is 
deservedly  cited  often: 

"The  right  to  be  heard  would  be,  in  many 
cases,  of  little  avail  If  It  did  not  comprehend 
the  right  to  be  heard  by  counsel.  Even  the 
Intelligent  and  educated  laymen  has  small 
and  sometimes  no  skill  in  the  science  of  law. 
If  charged  with  crime,  he  is  Incapable  gen- 
erally of  determining  for  himself  whether 
the  indictment  is  good  or  bad.  He  is  un- 
familiar with  the  rules  of  evidence.  Ltft 
without  the  aid  of  counsel,  he  may  be  put 
on  trial  without  a  proper  charge,  and  con- 
victed upon  Incompetent  evidence,  or  evi- 
dence Irrelevant  to  the  Issue  or  otherwise 
inadmissible.  He  lacks  both  the  skill  and 
knowledge  adequately  to  prepare  his  defense, 
even  though  he  may  have  a  perfect  one.  He 
requires  the  guiding  hand  of  counsel  at  every 
step  in  the  proceedings  against  him.  With- 
out it.  though  he  may  not  be  guilty,  he  faces 
the  danger  of  conviction  because  he  does  not 
know  how  to  establish  his  innocence."  -" 

However,  the  facts  of  the  case  rather  than 
the  force  of  the  argument  controlled.  It  was 
established  that,  so  far  as  the  state  courts 
were  concerned,  the  fourteenth  amendment 
only  required  the  appointment  of  counsel  in 
capital  cases.  The  states  were  otherwise  left 
to  settle  for  themselves  whether,  under  the 
particular  facts  and  circumstances  of  each 
case,  due  process  required  the  appointment 
of  counsel.-' 

This  rule  was  destined  for  reversal.  It 
came  In  Gideon  v.  W ainwright P  Speaking  in 
a  concurring  opinion.  Justice  Clark  observed: 
"The  Court's  decision  today,  then,  does  no 
more  than  erase  a  distinction  which  has  no 
basis  in  logic  and  an  Increasingly  eroded 
basis  In  authority."  ="  Justice  Black  rendered 
the  opinion  for  a  unanimous  Court.  The 
drama  of  the  hovu-  was  relished  by  those  who 
lived  for  this  decision.  He  stated  the  case  in 
language  that  will  be  remembered  as  long  as 
there  Is  liberty  and  Justice  for  all: 

"[R(eason  and  reflection  require  us  to  rec- 
ognize that  In  our  adversary  system  of  crimi- 
nal Justice,  any  person  hailed  Into  court,  who 
is  too  poor  to  hire  a  lawyer,  cannot  be  as- 
sured a  fair  trial  unless  counsel  is  provided 
for  him.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  an  obvious 
truth.  Governments,  both  state  and  federal, 
quite  properly  spend  vast  sums  of  money  to 
establish  machinery  to  try  defendants  ac- 
cused of  crime.  Lawyers  to  prosecute  are 
everjrwhere  deemed  essential  to  protect  the 
public's  interest  in  an  orderly  society.  Sim- 
ilarly, there  are  few  defendants  charged  with 
crime,  few  Indeed,  who  fall  to  hire  the  best 
lawyers  they  can  get  to  prepare  and  present 
their  defenses.  That  government  hires  law- 
yers to  prosecute  and  defendants  who  have 
money  hire  lawyers  to  defend  are  the  strong- 
est indications  of  the  widespread  belief  that 
lawyers  In  criminal  courts  are  necessities,  not 
luxuries.     The    right    of    one    charged    with 


'■287U.S.  45  (1932). 

-Id.  at  71. 

**  Id.  at  68-69. 

•'  Betts  V.  Brady,  316  U.S.  455  (1942) , 

"372  U.S.  335  (1963). 

=•  Id.  at  348. 
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crime  to  counsel  may  not  be  deemed  funda- 
mental and  essential  to  fair  trials  in  some 
countries,  but  it  is  in  ours."  -' 

A  quarter  of  a  century  before,  the  Supreme 
Court  had  established  the  governing  rule  In 
the  federal  court  system.  In  Johnson  v. 
Zerbstr"  the  Court  interpreted  the  sixth 
amendment  to  entitle  the  accused  to  coun- 
sel in  all  federal  criminal  cases.  If  an  ac- 
cu.'^ed  appears  without  counsel,  and  he  does 
not  knowingly  waive  his  right  to  counsel,  the 
court  will  lose  Jurisdiction  to  proceed.  If  a 
conviction  Is  secured  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Judgment  is  void.  The  sixth 
amendment's  provision  that  the  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  "to  have  the  Assistance  of 
Counsel  for  his  defence"  was  held  to  mean 
that  counsel  must  be  appointed  to  represent 
a  defendant  who  cannot  afford  to  hire  a 
lawyer  and  who  does  not  waive  his  right  to 
representation.  <?ideon  brought  the  state 
practice  alongside  the  federal  practice  and 
current  with  the  times. 

II.    THE    SEARCH    FOR    AN    ADEQUATE    REMEDY 

Faced  with  the  necessity  of  furnishing 
counsel,  the  Federal  courts  began  the  pro- 
gram of  court  appointments  which  thrust 
the  burden  of  providing  representation  en- 
tirely on  the  practicing  bar.  With  only 
minor  exceptions,-'"  no  provision  existed  to 
reimburse  counsel  for  his  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses. Nor  could  he  be  compensated  for 
the  time  involved  In  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  the  case.  While  the  ruling 
in  Johnson  v.  Zerbst  clearly  called  for  more 
than  a  ritualistic  performance  by  counsel, 
the  means  to  provide  It  other  than  out  of 
the  lawyer's  own  resources  were  totally  lack- 
ing. An  open  Invitation  to  find  a  method 
was  presented. 

Quite  recently  two  "test  cases"  in  district 
court  have  arisen.  In  United  States  v.  Ger- 
many,'»  Judge  Prank  M.  Johnson  of  the  mid- 
dle district  of  Alabama  dismissed  an  indict- 
ment because  the  Government  failed  to  i>ay 
the  expenses  of  the  defendant's  court-ap- 
pointed attorney  to  Interview  witnesses  and 
view  the  scene  of  the  alleged  crime.  He 
reasoned  that  implicit  in  the  assistance  of 
counsel  doctrine  is  the  opportxmlty  for  the 
lawyer  to  prepare  his  case.  Whether  counsel 
was  afforded  that  opportunity  in  this  case 
turned  on  the  availability  of  Government 
funds  to  pay  the  expenses  required.  The 
failure  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  pre- 
vented counsel  from  furnishing  the  assist- 
ance to  which  the  accused  was  entitled  un- 
der the  sixth  amendment.  The  reasoning 
was  difficult  for  the  Government  to  deny, 
grave  as  the  consequences  would  be." 

Judge  William  G.  East,  of  the  district  of 
Oregon,  In  Dillon  v.  United  States;^  tried 
another  route.  In  a  hearing  on  a  motion  to 
vacate  sentence  under  28  U.S.C.  2255  (1958), 
where  it  was  previously  ruled  an  error  not 
to  appoint  an  attorney.  Judge  East  desig- 
nated a  lawyer  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 


"  Id.  at  344. 

='304U.S.  458  (1938). 

"See  28  U.S.C.  sec.  753(f)  (1958)— tran- 
script to  be  furnished  persons  permitted  to 
appeal  In  forma  pauperis  to  be  paid  by  the 
government:  Fed.  R.  Crim.  p.  15(c) — lawyer's 
travel  and  subsistence  to  take  a  deposition  to 
be  at  government  expense;  Fed.  R.  Crim.  p. 
17(b) — subpoena  and  witness  fees  incurred 
for  the  defense  to  be  at  government  expense. 

*32  F.R.D.  421.  enforcing  32  F.R.D.  343 
(1963). 

"'  See  testimony  of  Attorney  General  Ken- 
nedy. Hearings  Before  Subcommittee  No.  5  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  88th 
Cong..  1st  Sess.,  ser.  3  at  45  (1963)  (herein- 
after cited  as  1963  House  Hearings) :  "There 
are  going  to  be  cases  thrown  out  all  over  the 
country  if  this  (decision)  is  followed  and  it 
makes  a  good  deal  of  sense,  I  must  admit." 

'-  230  P.  Supp.  487  ( 1964) .  rev'd  on  appeal,— 
P2d— ,  33  L.W.  2673  (9th  Cir.  1965). 


case  suggested  that  he  apply  for  compensa- 
tion for  his  services  on  an  eminent  domain 
theory.  Holding  that  the  appointment  of 
counsel  to  represent  a  defendant  was  In  ful- 
fillment of  the  government's  obligation  to 
furnish  a  lawyer  to  an  Indigent  person  and 
the  legal  services  provided  constituted  a  tak- 
ing of  compensable  property  under  the  fifth 
amendment,  he  entered  a  judgment  against 
the  United  States  for  the  lawyer's  time  and 
expenses.3 

Before  further  cases  appeared  in  the  re- 
ports, the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964  be- 
came public  law.  While  these  decisions 
came  too  late  In  the  day  to  have  a  substan- 
tial effect  on  the  course  of  congressional 
action,  they  did  serve  the  purpose  of  focus- 
ing attention  on  the  consequences  of  con- 
tinued neglect  of  the  problem.  So  much  of 
the  substance  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of 
1964  has  its  origin  In  earlier  legislative  pro- 
posals and  so  much  of  the  logic  for  the  act 
can  be  found  in  this  history  that  to  ade- 
quately comprehend  the  statutory  provisions 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  those  proceedings. 

The  first  traces  are  found  in  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  at  Its  September  1937,  meet- 
ing."-*  It  urged  the  enactment  of  a  public 
defender  system  In  those  districts  where  the 
voltune  of  criminal  cases  justified  an  ap- 
pointment. The  Judicial  Conference  rec- 
ommended that  elsewhere  counsel  be  ap- 
pointed on  an  individually  assigned  basis 
with  compensation  for  services  Involving 
substantial  time  and  effort.  This  proposal, 
which  anticipated  the  ruling  in  Johnson  v. 
Zerbst,  was  renewed  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence with  little  basic  change  through  the 
years.  The  resolution  attracted  negligible 
opposition,  but  neither  did  It  arouse  appre- 
ciable interest.  The  resolution  was  adopted 
at  the  suggestion  of  Attorney  General  Homer 
Cummlngs.  Each  of  his  successors,  through 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  has  favored  simi- 
lar action.  Indeed,  the  proposal  was  asso- 
ciated with  many  criminal  law  reform 
efforts.'^- 

In  March,  1949,  the  Senate  reported  a  bill 
without  the  public  defender  provision.  It 
authorized  the  court  to  compensate  counsel 
who  was  appointed,  at  the  request  of  the 
defendant,  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  dollars  for 
services  devoted  to  preparation  for  trial  or  a 
plea  and  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  twenty 
dollars  per  day  for  the  days  actually  required 
in   court  for   trial.     Fellman  concluded   his 


aaSee  Comment,  78  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1654 
(1965),  wherein  the  ramifications  of  the  Dil- 
lon theory.  If  valid,  would  suggest  that  the 
limits  on  compensation  provided  in  the  act 
may  likewise  be  unconstitutional.  It  is  im- 
portant to  re-emphasize,  however,  that  the 
situation  confronting  the  court  In  Dillon  is 
not  covered  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of 
1964.  18  U.S.C.A.  sec.  3006A(a)  (1964).  For 
another  reaction,  see  New  York  Times,  March 
27.  1965,  p.  24,  col.  1,  reporting  citation  of 
contempt  of  a  Paterson,  N.J.,  lawyer 
by  a  county  Judge  for  refusing  to  take  an  as- 
signment as  coimsel  to  a  defendant  in  a 
criminal  case.  The  lawyer  maintained  "he 
was  seeking  to  prove  that  lawyers  were  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  even  as  as- 
signed counsel." 

^  See  Report  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  8-9  (September  sess. 
1937). 

3=  See  Bennett,  "Of  Prisons  and  Justice.  To 
Secure  the  Rights  to  Counsel."  s.  Doc.  No. 
70,  88th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  123  (1964).  From 
the  inception  Mr.  James  V.  Bennett  was  in- 
defatigable In  his  efforts  to  secure  remedial 
legislation  in  this  field  and  for  many  years 
■worked  almost  singlehandedly  to  develop  a 
public  awareness  of  the  gravity  of  the  right 
to  counsel  problem.  In  large  part  the 
eventual  passage  of  the  act  can  be  attributed 
to  his  persuasive  pleas. 


article,  "The  Constitutional  Right  to  Counsel 
in  Federal  Courts,"  on  a  note  that  the  bill 
was  languishing  on  the  calendar,  and  won- 
dered "why  such  a  modest  bill  of  such  ob- 
vious merit  .<;hould  take  such  a  long  time 
getting  through  Congress."  ^  as  it  hap- 
pened, the  struggle  would  Involve  another 
thirteen  years. 

In  succeeding  Congresses  the  quest  for  leg- 
islation primarily  focused  on  a  provision  for 
a  public  defender  system.  The  first  measure 
to  be  passed  by  the  Senate  occurred  in  the 
second  session  of  the  85th  Congress.  The 
action  came  too  late  In  the  session  to  receive 
House  consideration.  The  bill  S.  3275,  was 
patterned  after  legislation  which  had  been 
Introduced  but  never  acted  upon  In  earlier 
Congresses.  It  authorized  each  United  States 
district  court  to  appoint  a  public  defender. 
He  could  be  a  full  or  part-time  defender, 
depending  upon  the  need.  Provision  was 
also  made  for  assistant  defenders  as  required. 
The  court  would  assign  the  cases  to  the  pub- 
lic defender,  and  he  would  be  responsible 
for  all  phases  of  the  proceedings.  Including 
appeal.  If  the  needs  of  the  district  were 
considered  adequately  and  economically  cov- 
ered by  an  individual  assignment  of  counsel, 
however,  the  court  could  continue  to  follow 
this  practice.  In  determining  which  system 
to  adopt,  the  principal  factor  was  to  be 
whether  the  district  had  a  city  of  600,000 
population.  The  salary  of  the  public  de- 
fender was  set  at  10,000  dollars  a  year;  as- 
signed counsel  would  receive  up  to  thirty-five 
dollars  a  day  for  services.  The  cost  of  the 
program  was  estimated  to  be  approximately 
one  million  dollars. 

In  contrast  with  Its  attitude  in  1949.  the 
Senate  this  time  had  no  difficulty  in  accept- 
ing the  public  defender  system.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Judicial  Conference  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  intervening 
years  had  had  a  substantial  effect.  The 
argument  that  the  current  system  of  assigned 
counsel  without  compensation  was  working 
an  undue  hardship  on  attorneys  with  experi- 
ence, as  well  as  putting  the  defendants  at  a 
severe  disadvantage,  could  not  be  Ignored. 
Related  bills  provided  larger  amounts  of  com- 
pensation and  made  grants  to  legal  aid  so- 
cieties and  similar  groups  furnishing  legal 
services,  but  the  Senate  was  not  ready  to 
accept  these  Ideas. 

On  April  28,  1959.  an  Identical  blU— S. 
895 — was  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  At  the  time  the  bill 
was  on  the  floor,  it  was  observed  that  the 
measure  "may  not,  in  this  form,  fulfill  all  the 
ambitions  or  realize  all  the  desires  of  a  pub- 
lic defender  system.  •  •  •  But  to  the  end 
that  it  safeguards  and  promotes  the  rights 
established  under  the  sixth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  this  bill  deserves  the  unanl-' 
mous  support  of  the  Senate."  37  But  not- 
withstanding the  growing  congressional  in- 
terest In  such  legislation,  the  measure  died 
in  the  House. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  held  hear- 
ings In  May,  1959,  on  four  bills  reflecting 
different  approaches  to  the  representation 
problem.  Despite  the  sponsorship  of  the 
House  counterpart  of  S.  895  (H.R.  4185)  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
opposition  to  any  system  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  public  defender  was  strong. 
As  an  alternative,  a  bill  limited  to  affording 
compensation  to  assigned  counsel  was  fa- 
vored by  a  majority  of  the  committee.  The 
bin  had  no  celling  on  the  rate  of  compensa- 
tion to  be  provided,  although  the  author  of 
the  bin  Indicated  he  would  accept  one  rather 
than  report  no  bill  at  all.  Instead  of  taking 
action,  however,  further  study  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  right  to  representation  was  or- 
dered by  the  committee — presiunably  for  the 
sponsors  of  H.R.  4185  to  gather  enough  em- 


» Fellman,  supra  note  17,  at  599. 

"  CONGRESSIONAL     RECORD,     VOl.     105.     pt.     7, 

p.  8573  (remarks  of  Senator  Hruska). 
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plrlcal  evidence  and  muster  enough  public 
support  to  report  the  blll.'«  Finding  that 
the  study  changed  few  minds  In  the  com- 
mittee, the  chairman  decided  to  forgo  any 
action  at  that  time. 

While  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
could  not  be  persuaded  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
public  defender  legislation,  the  86th  Con- 
gress did  pa.ss  the  District  of  Columbia  Legal 
Aid  Act.'"  Designed  as  a  mixed  public  and 
private  system  of  representation  and  styled — 
with  foresight— as  a  legal  aid  agency,  the 
legislation  authorized  In  fact  a  public  de- 
fender program  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  district  presents  unique  problems  In  the 
Federal  court  system.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  is  much  broader  and.  consequently, 
the  criminal  case  load  is  much  heavier.  Still 
the  concept  which  seemed  to  be  an  anathema 
to  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  was  accepted  by  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia without  difficulty."'  Provision  was  also 
made  for  a  complete  staff.  No  compensation, 
however,  was  allowed  lawyers  who  were  as- 
si'Tned  cases  on  an  individual  basis.  The  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Congress  with  scant  de- 
bate. The  program  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  since  been  widely  acclaimed  and  con- 
sidered In  many  respects  a  model  for  later 
legislation.  Unforttmately,  however,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  agency  left  little  impression 
on  key  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

On  March  29.  1961.  Senator  Cotton  of  New 
Hampshire.  Senator  Keating  of  New  York  and 
later  Senator  Ervin  of  North  Carolina  Joined 
Senator  Hruska  In  the  Introduction  of  S. 
1484.  a  revised  version  of  the  measure  that 
had  passed  the  Senate  In  the  previous  Con- 
gress. The  revision  reflected  numerous  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  the  House  Re- 
port. "Representation  for  Indigent  Defend- 
ants In  Federal  Criminal  Cases."  This  bill 
was  the  first  substantial  departure  from  the 
form  of  legislation  previously  Introduced  In 
the  Congress.  It  was  versatile  and  compre- 
hensive. The  test  adopted  for  the  availability 
of  legal  services  was  whether  a  person  was 
'•financially  unable  to  employ  counsel."  al- 
though the  term  "Indigent"  was  still  used 
throughout  the  bUl.  The  public  defender 
was  required  to  appear  at  every  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  including  the  preliminary  hear- 
ing. His  salary  was  to  be  comparable  to  the 
salary  paid  to  the  United  States  Attorney  In 
the  same  district.  Similarly,  the  term  of 
(ifnce  was  set  at  four  years  In  an  effort  to 
place  these  officers  on  as  equal  a  footing 
as  possible.  Reimbursement  for  expenses 
Included  the  costs  of  technical  experts  re- 
quired in  a  defense  which  are  "reasonably 
incurred."  Appointments,  when  made  on  an 
individually  assigned  basis,  were  to  be  from 
among  lawyers  having  five  or  more  years  of 
experience.  The  compensation  was  Increased 
to  a  sum  not  in  excess  of  S50  a  day  with 
a  provision  for  reimbursement  of  expenses 
that  Included  the  costs  of  hiring  experts. 
The  test  for  providing  representation  on  ap- 
peal, previously  stringent,  was  broadened  to 
a  "not  plainly  frivolous"  rule. 

T\\e  Committee  on  the  Administration 
of  the  Criminal  Law  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  met  in 
January,  1962.  to  discuss  S.  1484  and  related 
legislation  which  had  been  Introduced  m 
the  Congress.  The  bills  were  analyzed  and 
out  of  the  discvisslons  emerged  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  amendments.    Shortly  af- 


"See  "Hearings  Before  Subcommittee  No. 
2  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary." 
86th  Corn; .  2d  sess  .  ser.  13  ( 1960) . 

••74   Stat.    229.    43    U.S.C.    620(d)     (1960). 

•*  To  the  extent  even  that  the  provision  for 
salary  of  the  Director  of  the  Legal  Aid  Agency 
was  substantially  more  liberal  than  either 
body  was  willing  to  allow  In  the  public 
defender  legislation — $16,000.  The  flgiu-e 
placed  the  official  on  a  level  comparable  with 
the  local  U.S.  attorney. 


terwards  Senator  Hruska  (again  Joined  by 
Senator  Cotton.  Keating  and  Ervin)  Intro- 
duced a  new  bill.  S.  2900.  It  was  to  apply, 
for  the  first  time,  to  defendants  who  were 
financially  able  to  retain  counsel  but  could 
not  hire  a  lawyer  on  account  of  the  unpopu- 
larity of  their  cause.  In  addition,  the  bill 
eliminated  a  test  for  representation  on  ap- 
peal. The  per  diem  compensation  for  court- 
iippointed  counsel  was  increased  to  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  purposes  of  the  latter 
amendments  were  to  assure  continuing  rep- 
resentation and  to  encourage  the  appoint- 
ment of  qualified  counsel. 

Further  charges  were  made  in  committee 
before  reporting  the  bill.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  public  defender  was  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate."  Provision  was 
made  for  court-appointed  counsel  to  be  re- 
imbursed for  investigators  as  well  as  experts 
used  in  the  preparation  of  a  defense.  The 
public  defender  was  also  furnished  this  serv- 
ice. The  bill  also  provided  that  the  public 
defender  or  the  court -appointed  counsel 
should  not  accept  payment  for  services  from 
the  defendant  without  obtaining  court  ap- 
proval. Tills  last  amendment  had  the  effect 
of  broadening  the  coverage  of  the  bill  to  in- 
clude others  besides  the  Indigent.  The  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  October  4,  1962, 
but  by  that  time  the  sponsors  could  do  no 
more  than  make  a  record  for  consideration  of 
ihe  measure  In  the  next  Congress. 

By  tradition,  bills  are  not  Introduced  In  a 
new  Congress  until  the  President  has  de- 
livered his  state  of  the  Union  address. 
President  Kennedy  addressed  a  Joint  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  on  January  14,  1963. 
It  was  his  last  state  of  the  Union  message. 
Among  his  recommendations,  he  urged  that 
"Itjhe  right  to  competent  counsel  must  be 
assured  to  every  man  accused  of  crime  In 
Federal  court,  regardless  of  his  means."  '- 
The  same  afternoon.  Senator  Hruska,  again 
Joined  by  his  three  colleagues.  Senators  Cot- 
ton, Keating  and  Ervin,  reintroduced  his 
bill  to  provide  representation  for  defendants 
who  were  unable  to  retain  counsel.  It  was. 
In  virtually  all  respects,  the  same  measure 
as  passed  the  Senate  the  previous  October. 
The  number  assigned  to  it  had  been  reserved 
by  the  sponsors — S.  63. 

The  formal  call  for  action  from  the  Presi- 
dent was  the  turning  p>olnt  In  the  history 
of  this  legislation.  The  optimism  was  ap- 
parent In  Senator  Hruska's  remarks  when 
reintroducing  his  bill: 

"To  those  of  us  who  have  urged  passage  of 
this  bin.  and  have  worked  to  that  end  for 
several  years,  the  remarks  of  the  President 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  this  after- 
noon were  understandably  gratifying.  The 
expressed  declaration  of  administration  sup- 
port of  this  effort,  coupled  with  that  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  Federal 
Judiciary  will.  I  am  confident,  increase  the 
prospects  for  passage  by  both  Houses  In  the 
current  session."  ** 

The  American  Bar  Association  made  the 
passage  of  the  public  defender  bill  Its  pri- 
mary legislative  project  for  the  year.  At  its 
midwinter  meeting  In  New  Orleans.  Loulsi- 


•'  The  confirmation  procedure  was  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  sponsors  of  the  public  de- 
fender system  to  allay  fears  that  the  appoint- 
ment would  be  a  "step  towards  the  police 
state"  or  that  the  public  defender  would 
come  under  the  domination  of  the  court  to 
the  detriment  of  the  defendant.  The  as- 
sumption was  that  Senate  confirmation 
would  signify  and  secure  independent  stand- 
ing for  the  ofHclal.  However,  later  events 
showed  that  such  efforts  to  satisfy  objec- 
tions to  the  system  produced  no  change  of 
attitude  on  the  part  of  those  opposing  the 
concept. 

"  CONGRESSIOKAL     RrCORD.     VOl.     109,     pt.     1, 

p.  172. 

"Congressional  Record,  vol.  109,  pt.  1, 
p.  244. 


ana,  the  House  of  Delegates  voted  unani- 
mously to  support  such  legislation  and  to 
participate  actively  to  secure  Its  passage.  It 
is  apparent  from  the  widespread  attention 
given  the  problem  of  adequate  representation 
In  the  sessions  and  publications  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  in  subsequent  months 
that  Its  work  was  instrumental  in  maintain- 
ing the  momentum  which  would  prevent  the 
bill  from  faltering  as  it  had  In  the  past. 

Another  decisive  factor  in  developing  a 
new  attitude  towards  the  problem  of  repre- 
senting the  poor  was  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Allen  Committee.  Early 
In  the  Kennedy  administration.  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy  appointed  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  study  the  problems  plagu- 
ing Indigent  defendants  prosecuted  In  fed- 
eral courts.  Its  report,  "Poverty  and  the 
Administration  of  Federal  Criminal  Justice," 
proposed  far-reaching  reforms  In  many  areas 
of  concern  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
One  of  the  specific  proposals — and  perhaps 
the  major  concern  of  the  Allen  Committee — 
was  for  more  adequate  representation  of  the 
poor.  Its  recommendations  for  a  proper  de- 
fense of  the  poor,  which  were  put  in  the 
form  of  draft  legislation,  became  the  frame- 
work for  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964. 

The  Allen  Committee's  appraisal  of  the 
need  for  immediate  legislative  action  was 
cogent  and  concise  : 

"Although  Johnson  v.  Zerbst  did  not  re- 
solve all  Issues  relating  to  the  constitutional 
rights  of  counsel  In  the  federal  courts,  the 
fundamental  obligation  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment was  clearly  and  unmistakably  indi- 
cated. It  Is  a  matter  for  legitimate  concern 
therefore,  to  discover  that,  except  for  legisla- 
tion restricted  In  Its  application  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Congress  has  as  yet  done 
little  to  implement  the  constitutional  com- 
mands by  placing  the  defense  of  financially 
disadvantaged  persons  on  a  systematic  and 
satisfactory  basis  and  that  the  federal  stat- 
utes leave  us  little  closer  to  the  solution  of 
these  basic  problems  today  than  was  true  a 
quarter-century  ago  when  Johnson  v.  Zerbst 
was  decided."  " 

III.    efforts   towards   enactment 

The  Allen  Committee  drafted  the  most 
flexible  and  comprehensive  plan  yet  con- 
sidered. It  came  to  the  Congress  with  the 
highest  endorsements — a  cover  letter  from 
Attorney  General  Kennedy  to  President 
Kennedy,  dated  March  6.  1963.  and  a  message 
from  the  President  to  the  Vice  President  and 
the  Speaker,  dated  March  8.  1963.  The  At- 
torney General  reminded  the  President  of 
his  call  for  action  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message,  recited  the  long  struggle  to  round 
out  the  rights  of  the  accused  who  were  too 
poor  to  protect  their  own  Interests,  pointed 
to  the  decisions  requiring  such  representa- 
tion, mentioned  the  committee  which  had 
developed  a  draft  bill,  reviewed  the  defects 
In  the  present  criminal  practice,  and  de- 
scribed the  main  features  of  the  proposed 
legislation.'*  The  President  transmitted  the 
legislation  to  the  Congress  and  recommended 
its  prompt  consideration,  saying:  "Its  pas- 
sage will  be  a  giant  stride  forward  in  remov- 
ing the  factor  of  financial  resources  from  the 
balance  of  justice."  ** 

While  the  Allen  Committee  draft  con- 
tained many  features  that  were  found  in 
earlier  bills,  it  had  several  important  inno- 
vations. First,  retaining  the  principle  of 
flexibility  regarding  the  methods  for  pro- 
viding counsel,  the  number  of  "local  op- 
tions" was  increased.  Besides  the  previously 
designated  systems  of  private  attorneys  and 
public  defenders,  bar  associations,  legal  aid 
societies,  and  local  defender  organizations 
were  Included  as  additional  alternatives  and 
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provision  was  made  for  a  combination  of  any 
of  these  programs.  Second,  the  standards  for 
an  adequate  defense  embraced  more  than 
simply  providing  a  lawyer  and  permitting 
him  to  hire  investigators  or  experts  as 
needed.  The  resources  were  expanded  to 
include  "investigative,  expert,  and  other 
services  necessary  to  [prepare  and  present] 
and  adequate  defense."  Third,  representa- 
tion was  to  be  provided  at  every  stage  of  the 
proceeding,  commencing  with  the  initial 
appearance  before  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner and  continuing  through  the  final 
appeal  to  assure  early  and  continuous  assist- 
ance of  counsel.  Fourth,  the  concept  of 
indigency  associated  with  previous  bills  was 
avoided.  The  test,  as  it  was  uniformly  stated 
in  the  bill,  became  "persons  financially  un- 
able to  obtain  an  adequate  defense."  The 
bill  recognized  that  some  defendants  were 
completely  destitute;  "others  become  so  dur- 
ing the  proceedings;  and  still  others  could 
pay  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  their  defense.  The  bill  thus  be- 
came operative  to  whatever  degree  was  ap- 
propriate to  assure  that,  in  light  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, an  adequate  defense  was  af- 
forded. 

The  legislation  was  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  March  11,  1963,  by  Senators  Eastland 
and  Hruska  and  was  numbered  S.  1057.  The 
same  proposal  was  introduced  In  the  House 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, Congressman  Celler,  on  March  13  1963 
and  was  numbered  HH.  4816.  Both  com- 
mittees promptly  held  hearings.*'  in  the 
Senate  there  was  never  much  doubt  that  the 
bill,  substantially  in  the  form  that  it  was 
introduced,  would  be  approved.  Except  for 
the  provision  affording  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant with  an  unpopular  cause,  8.  63  was 
displaced  by  the  new  bill.  Only  one  witness 
in  the  hearings  urged  the  inclusion  of  the 
"unpopular  cause"  provision  in  whatever  bill 
was  to  be  reported.*"  It  was  not  incorporated 
In  S.  1057.  as  reported,  however,  because  of 
the  lack  of  evidence  indicating  its  need. 

The  purpose  of  the  Senate  hearings  was 
primarily  to  pinpoint  the  meaning  of  the 
new  provisions  in  S.  1057.  rather  than  to 
persuade  the  committee  members  to  accept 
such  legislation.  One  witness  voiced  con- 
cern about  the  public  defender  provision." 
His  contentions,  however,  were  challenged  by 
succeeding   witnesses.^     The  concept  of  a 

*'  See  hearings  on  S.  63  and  S.  1057  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  88th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.  (1963)  [hereinafter  cited  as 
1963  Senate  Hearings].  1963  House  Hearings 
were  held  on  May  22,  1963. 

"See  testimony  of  Monrad  Paulsen,  Co- 
lumbia University  School  of  Law,  1963  Senate 
Hearings  116. 

'^  See  testimony  of  Hon.  Edward  J.  Dlmock, 
senior  U.S.  dlst.  Judge  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  id.  at  33. 

'^See  testimony  of  Whitney  North  Sey- 
mour,  director  of  the  New  York  Legal  Aid 
Society  and  chairman  Special  Committee  on 
Defense  of  Indigent  Persons  Accused  of 
Crime,  id.  at  74:  "I  would  comment  on  Sen- 
ator Hruska's  question  that  I  don't  think 
there  Is  any  real  basis  for  concern  that  a 
public  defender,  selected  as  these  bills  con- 
template, would  be  subservient  to  the  prose- 
cutors. I  am  sure  that  the  public  defenders 
do  a  fine  Job  for  their  clients.  The  concern 
that  has  been  expressed  about  that  by  my 
friend  Judge  Dlmock  and  others  Is  largely, 
I  think,  theoretical  and  not  based  upon  any 
actual  experience.  Because  in  actual  ex- 
perience, the  public  defenders  work  very 
Well."  See  also  testimony  of  Hon.  William 
P.  Smith,  Judge.  Third  Circuit,  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals,  id.  at  171 :  "Senator,  I  read  Judge 
Dimock's  remarks  and  I  do  not  agree.  True, 
the  public  defender  is  going  to  be  paid  by 
the  same  government  as  the  U.S.  attorney  Is 
paid.  His  Income  will  come  from  the  same 
source.  But  my  Income  comes  from  the 
CXI 1633 
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public  defender  system  was  sympathetically 
viewed  by  the  committee.  It  became  a  mat- 
ter only  of  devising  a  program  so  narrowly 
applicable  as  to  overcome  the  anticipated 
House  objection. 

The  testimony  of  Judge  Smith  pointed  out 
the  direction  the  committee  followed  in  this 
regard.  Stressing  that  the  burden  of  admin- 
istration of  the  act  would  largely  fall  upon 
the  Judiciary,  Judge  Smith  suggested  that 
no  appointment  of  a  full-  or  part-time  pub- 
lic defender  be  designated  without  express 
authorization  by  the  Judicial  Conference. 
This  is  the  procedure  followed  in  the  desig- 
nation of  referees  in  bankruptcy,  with  their 
number  seb  strictly  by  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
trict." The  original  proposal  of  relating  the 
appointment  of  a  public  defender  to  the 
population  in  a  district  was  not  viewed  as 
effective  as  a  case  load  criterion.  A  figure  of 
one  hundred  criminal  cases  was  suggested  as 
a  workable  basis,  under  which  about  thirty- 
two  districts  would  qualify  to  select  a  public 
defender  program — assuming  they  would 
prefer  this  system.^^ 

The  hearings  on  the  other  side  of  Capitol 
Hill  developed  strenuous  opposition  to  the 
public  defender  system."  Moreover,  while  It 
was  accepted  that  counsel  should  be  com- 
pensated,**  the  notions  as  to  the  costs  of  the 
bill  to  provide  "adequate  representation"  and 
the  time  it  would  take  to  afford  "adequate 
representation"  sharply  differed."  In  view 
of  the  range  of  criticism  leveled  at  the  pub- 
lic defender  program  in  the  House  hearings, 
it   became   apparent  that — at  least  In  the 

same  source  when  I  sit  as  Judge.  But  if  I 
let  this  in  any  way  influence  my  judgment  In 
a  particular  case  then  I  do  not  deserve  to 
be  a  Judge  in  the  first  place.  I  think  that 
would  be  also  true  of  a  public  defender.  If 
it  reaches  the  stage  where  they  become  col- 
laborating colleagues,  then  It  is  time  that 
that  public  defender  should  be  removed. 
And  there  Is  the  power  of  removal  in  the 
statute  as  proposed  by  the  Attorney  General, 
and  yours  could  be  amended  by  making  the 
same  provision." 

"  See  testimony  of  Judge  Smith,  id.  at  159; 
see  also  supplemental  statement,  id.  at  178. 

"  The  figure  is  based  on  the  number  of  as- 
signed counsel  in  fiscal  year  1962,  the  last 
available  data  when  the  committee  was  con- 
ducting its  hearings. 

'^  For  the  range  of  views  see  generally  1963 
House  hearings.  Testimony  of  Gene  A.  Pi- 
cotte,  president  of  the  Montana  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, id.  at  23;  Hon.  Basil  Whitener,  Con- 
gressman from  North  Carolina,  id.  at  63; 
Hon.  Richard  H.  Pofp,  Congressman  from 
Virginia,  Id.  at  66;  Hon.  Arch  A.  Moore,  Con- 
gressman from  West  Virginia,  Id.  at  88;  Ex- 
amination of  Mr.  Seymour  by  Congressman 
McCuLLOCH,  id.  at  97;  and  testimony  of 
Judge  Dimock,  id.  at  103.  The  question  was 
discussed  with  practically  all  of  the  witnesses 
who  appeared  at  the  hearing. 

"See  statement  of  Congressman  McCtjl- 
LOCH,  id.  at  143:  "I  think  the  entire  subcom- 
mittee and  all  of  the  committee  have  long 
since  made  up  their  minds  that  an  attorney 
assigned  by  a  court  to  defend  a  defendant 
who  has  not  the  money  to  pay  for  that  de- 
fense should  be  compensated  and  compen- 
sated reasonably  well.  In  view  of  the  lack  of 
time  and  commitments  that  all  of  us  have 
later  this  evening,  I  would  admit  that  with- 
out further  proof." 

**  See  statement  of  Congressman  Poff,  Id.  at 
69:  "Now,  If  we  assume  that  each  attorney 
would  spend  1  hour  in  his  office  and  1  hour 
on  each  of  these  cases,  the  $25  fee  would 
amount  to  $250,000  a  year.  Of  cotirse,  In  a 
complicated  felony  case,  the  time  expended 
and  the  cost  Involved  might  be  substantially 
greater  than  the  average,  especially  If  appeals 
are  involved.  However,  it  is  equally  true  that 
in  many  cases,  if  not  most  cases,  less  than 
an  hour  of  courtroom  practice  and  less  than 
$15  in  fegs  may  be  involved." 


form  in  which  it  was  introduced — the  pro- 
vision was  headed  for  trouble. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  began  to 
mark  up  the  bill  almost  at  once.  The  spon- 
sors did  not  want  to  be  disadvantaged  by 
delayed  action,  particularly  If  the  bill  waa 
headed  for  conference  over  the  public  de- 
fender provision.  The  later  the  conference, 
the  less  the  chance  to  break  a  deadlock. 
Working  closely  with  representatives  from 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General's  office,"  Sena- 
tor Hruska  redrafted  S.  1057  in  large  part. 
Three  major  amendments  were  incorporated. 
First,  in  an  effort  to  preserve  the  option  of 
a  public  defender  plan,  the  choice  was  re- 
stricted to  those  districts  having  a  case  load 
of  150  or  more  appointments  (18  in  num- 
ber) which  could  show  that  no  other  system 
of  representation  was  more  efficient  and 
economical.  Second,  the  provision  for  serv- 
ices other  than  counsel  was  broadened  to 
authorize  the  court  to  ratify  such  defense 
services  when  circumstances  did  not  permit 
prior  approval.  Third.  In  recognition  of  the 
diversified  character  of  the  judicial  districts, 
the  commissioners  were  given  the  authority, 
not  only  to  appoint  counsel,  but  to  approve 
defense  services  when  the  power  is  specifi- 
cally delegated  by  the  court. 

Because  of  the  Innumerable  "perfecting" 
amendments  which  came  up,  it  was  decided 
to  offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  bUl.  A  large  majority  of  the 
committee  Joined  in  co -sponsorship.  S.  1057 
was  reported  unanimously  on  July  10,  1963, 
and  was  passed  less  than  a  month  later.  As 
stated  by  the  manager  of  the  bill  during 
the  Senate  debate. 

"S.  1057.  as  reported  with  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  is  the  product 
not  only  of  past  experience  with  public  de- 
fender legislation  Introduced  in  this  body 
but  of  extended  hearings  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  consultatitm  with  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  In 
both  Chambers  of  the  Congress.  It  is  care- 
fully drawn  to  avoid  abtise  while  seeking  to 
remedy  a  chronic  problem  of  serious  propor- 
tions In  our  Federal  courts.  •  •  •  we  have 
been  impressed  with  the  conscientious  at- 
titude the  Federal  courts  have  demonstrated 
towards  establishing  prudent  systems  within 
their  respective  districts.  We  are  mindful, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  assumption  of 
this  responsibility  will  not  be  without  costs. 
But  these  costs  •  •  •  are  rightfully  to  be 
borne  if  the  realization — not  merely  the  as- 
piration— of  equal  treatment  for  every 
litigant  is  to  be  achieved."" 

The  Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  sensed  from  the  beginning  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  report  a  bill  con- 
taining any  provision  for  a  pubUc  defender 
plan.M  A  new  bill  was  Introduced  by  Con- 
gresi5man  Akch  Moore  in  mid-summer.  Re- 
flecting the  views  expressed  by  a  niunber 
of  committee  members  during  the  hearings, 
the  bill  substantially  reduced  the  scale  of 
operations  as  originally  proposed  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act.  The  Moore  bill,  with 
amendments,  was  reported  by  the  committee. 
The  public  defender  option  was  deleted  al- 
together. The  rate  of  compensation  was 
designated  as  ten  dollars  per  hotir  for  time 
spent  out  of  court  and  fifteen  dollars  per 
hour  for  time  spent  in  court,  with  an  overall 


=«  Messrs.  Daniel  J.  Freed  and  Herbert  HofT- 
man  were  In  continuous  contact  with  both 
the  House  and  Senate  sponsors  of  the  legis- 
lation and  ftirnlshed  invaluable  advice  and 
assistance  at  each  phase  of  its  development. 
Without  their  labor  and  understanding  of 
the  legislative  mystique,  the  ultimate  prod- 
uct undoubtedly  would  have  been  far  less 
comprehensive  than  It  now  Is. 

""Congressional  Record,  vol.  109,  pt.  11. 
pp.  14222-14224  (remarks  of  Senator 
Hruska). 

'^  See  1963  Ho\ue  Hearings  84. 
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limitation  to  be.  paid  an  attorney  of  500  dol- 
lars In  a  felony  case  and,  3t)0  dollars  ia^a  mis- 
demeanor -acase.  The  defense  services  were 
made  available  only  to  counsel  assigned  by 
the  court.  The  bill  was  reported  on  October 
24,  1963.    A  rule  was  granted  on  December  4, 

1963,  but  ro  further  effort  was  made  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  measure  that  year. 

The  debate  on  H.R.  7457.  as  thfr  House  bill 
was   numbered,   took   place   on  January    15. 

1964.  Two  amendments  were  accepted  from 
'   the  floor.     The  first  limited  the  payment  of 

fees  for  defense  services  to  the  same  amounts 
.  allowed  lawyers  in  the  case;  the  second  pro- 
hibited the  appointment  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  serving  In  any  case  covered 
by  the  act.  The  debate  Itself  reflected  a 
range  of  views  from  outright  cynlcLsm'"  to 
a  practical  recognition  that  the  measure 
probably  was  the  best  that  oould  be  ob- 
tained.* The  forceful  position  of  the  com- 
mittee minority  report  was  not  pursued  on  - 
the  floor.''  The  merits  of  a  public  defender 
system  were  extensively  debated,  but  no  one 
offered  to  amend  the  bill  to  Incorporate  the 
program  worked  out  In  the  Senate  bill. 
Similarly,  the  restriction  placed  on  the  de- 
fense services  was  not  altered.  It  Is  particu- 
larly surprising  Inasmuch  as  the  committee 
amended  the  bill  to  permit  counsel  to  be 
appointed  who  originally  had  been  retained, 
recognizing  the  problem  of  changed  financial 
circumstances.  The  ceilings  placed  on  the 
overall  payments  to  counsel  remained  with- 
out change.  The  author  of  the  legislation 
stated  m  the  debate,  furthermore,  that  the 
limitation  applied  to  each  case,  although  the 
language  of  the  measure  read  "to  the 
attorney."  "- 


The  bill  was  sent  to  conference  for  resolu- 
tion of  the  differences.---  No  action  was 
taken,  however,  until  August  of  1964.  nearly 
seven  months  later.  The  civil  rights  debate 
had  shifted  early  In  1964  from  the  House  to 
the  Senate,  which  contributed  to  the  delay. 
■The  conferees  used  the  available  time,  how- 
ever, to  find  a  solution  for  the  major  points 
of  difference  between  the  two  bills.  Over 
the  spring  and  sunamer  months  they  Infor- 
mally reached  an  agreement  on  all  the  issues 
except  the  matter  of  a  public  defender  pro- 
gram."' 

The  Senate  conferees  spared  no  effort  to 
find  a  middle  ground  for  the  public  defender 
program.  Their  final  proposal  would  have 
placed  the  public  defender  program  on  an 
experimental  basis  to  afford  an  opportu- 
nity to  determine  whether  it  had  in  actual 
practice  the  advantages  claimed  or  the  dan- 
gers charged.  So  the  Congress  would  not 
lose  control  of  the  program  In  the  process, 
a  trial  period  of  5  years  was  set.  with  the 
program  automatically  expiring  unless  af- 
firmatively renewed  at  that  time.  The  pro- 
gram was  also  limited  to  a  maximxun  of  five 
districts.  For  a  district  to  qualify,  it  had  to 
make  at  least  150  court  appointments  an- 
nually. Further,  its  selection  of  the  plan 
had  to  be  approved  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the 
program  was  to  be  supplemented  by  an  as- 
signed counsel  system  to  avoid  preempting 
the  services  available  by  the  bar.  But  no 
plan  proved  acceptable  to  key  members  of 
the  House  conference.     The  most  that  was 


»  Congressional  Record,  vol.  110,  pt.  1.  p. 
474  (remarks  of  Mrs.  Griftiths)  "I  am  not 
opposed  to  evprv  defendant  ha\-lng  counsel, 
but  in  my  judgment  the  bill  will  not  produce 
any  better  counsel  for  $500  than  any  Federal 
judge  could  provide  for  nothing  •  »  •. 
|T|his  Is  likely  to  become  a  racket." 

'"CONGRESSIONAL   ReCX>RD.   VOl.    110.   pt.    1,    p. 

454  (rem;irks  of  Mr.  Corman)  "I  would  just 
like  to  sav.  I  .support  this  legislation.  I  have 
always  felt  that  half  a  loaf  was  better  than 
none,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  to 
make  a  choice  between  a  thin  slice  and  none 
lAt  all." 

■"  See  H.R.  Rept.  No.  864.  88th  Cong..  Ist 
sess.  10-12  (1963K 

""Congressional  Record,  vol.  110.  pt.  1.  p. 
447    (remarks    of    Mr.    Moore    answering    a 
question   whether   the   limitation   placed   In 
the  bill  Is  to  be  $500  for  each  case  or  each 
lawyer)   "In  order  that  the  record  might  be 
clear,  and  as  the  bill  is  written,  it  is  $500  per 
case."    Compare  the  statement  of  Mr.  Poff, 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  110.  pt.  1.  p.  457, 
in  offering  his  amendment  limiting  the  com- 
pensation  to  be   paid   for  defense  services: 
•Immediately  above  the  language  proposed, 
on  the  s;\me  page  the  committee  saw  fit  to 
place  a  limitation  upon  the  total  compensa- 
tion which  the  assigned  or  appointed  counsel 
could  obtain.     In  the  case  of  a  felony  the 
maximum  is  to  be  $500  and  in  the  case  of  a 
misdemeanor  the  maximum  is  to  be  $300." 
It  is  clear  that  there  may  be  multiple  de- 
fense services  provided — with  each  jjerson  so 
rendering  the  service  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensatipn  not  to  exceed  $300 — and  it  Is  also 
clear  that  multiple  lawyers  may  be  furnished 
an  accused  with  each  attorney  entitled  to  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  max- 
imum provided.     The  language  of  HM.  7457 
read:  "The  Court  shall.  In  each  Instance,  fix 
the  compensation  and  reimbursement  to  be 
paid    to    the    attorney,    provided,    however, 
^     thp.t    the    total    compensation    to    be    paid 
to    the    attorney    for    such    representation 
shall  not  exceed  $500  in  case  of  a  felony  and 
.  $300  in  case  of  a  misdemeanor."    See  also  18 
U.SC.A.,  sec.  3006A(c)   (1964).    The  assump- 
tion throughout  tl\e  debate  was  that  ordi- 


narily not  more  than  one  attorney  would  be 
appointed  in  each  case.  Provision  is  made, 
however,  for  the  appointment  of  more  than 
one  attorney.  See  18  U.S.CJV..  sec.  3006 
A(a)-(b)    (1964). 

*'  Senate  conferees  were  Senators  Eastland, 
E2VIN.  Hart,  Hruska  and  Keating.  House 
coirferees  were  Congressmen  Celler,  Rodino, 
Rogers,  McCxjlloch  and  Moore. 

«'  There  were  13  points  of  difference.    The 
Senate  agreed  to  the  House  version  as  fol- 
lows: hourly  rate  cf  compensation  reduced 
to  $15  per  hour  In  court.  SIO  per  hour  out  of 
court:    limitation    on    services    other    than 
counsel  reduced  to  $300  in  all  cases;  all  ap- 
pointments of  counsel  made  from  a  panel  of 
attorneys  established  by  the  court:  deletion 
of   reference    to    "other    local    defender    or- 
ganizations" and  substitution  of  tne  generic 
term  "legal  aid  agency";   and  express  provi- 
sion for  appointment  of  counsel  if  defendant 
with   retained    counsel   exhausts   his    funds 
during  the  course  of  proceedings.    The  House 
agreed  to  the  Senate  version  as  follows:  the 
availability  of  defense  services  to  all  defend- 
ants who  cannot  afford  them  regardless  of 
whether    they   have   appointed    or   retained 
counsel:   no  restriction  on   participation  by 
Members  of  Congress,  coverage  extended  to 
felonies   and   misdemeanors,   but   not   petty 
offenses:    provision   for   supervision   of   rep- 
resentation by  judicial  councils  of  the  cir- 
cuits and  for  Judicial  Conference  approval 
of  plans  with  power  to  issue  rules  and  reg- 
ulations; and  representation  provision  to  be 
effective    within    not    more    than    1    year. 
The  Senate  version  had  required,  moreover, 
that  all  claims  would  be  supported  by  written 
statements;  the  House  version,  by  affidavits. 
It  was  agreed  to  have  attorneys  submit  state- 
ments but  claims  for  defense  services  would 
be  supported  by  affidavits.    The  Senate  ver- 
sion   had    no    limitation    on    the   maximum 
coursel  fees  available;   the   House  provided 
$500  for  a  lawyer  In  a  felony  case  and  $300 
for  a  lawyer   in  a  misdemeanor  case.     The 
House  version(^  vr.'Wi  accepted  with  a  proviso 
that  additional  compensation  would  be  af- 
forded in  extraordinary  circumstances  if  ap- 
proved by  the  Chief  Judge  of  the   circuit; 
and  a  feejwt  in  excess  of  the  same  limits 
was  provmed  for  appellate  services  without 
a   provision   for   additional  fees  under   any 
circumstances. 


managed  was  the  inclusion  of  language  in 
the  Conference  report,  inviting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  continue  its  study  of  the 
need  for  the  system  in  light  of  the  program 
authorized  by  the  act  and  to  cooperate  with 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
to  determine  whether  a  public  defender  pro- 
gram continued  to  have  validity  and  value.'-i 
Hence  a  27-year  struggle  to  secure  some 
kind  of  a  public  defender  system  in  the  Fed- 
eral district  courts  was  put  over  uniil 
another  day.  It  is  understandable  why  the 
interest  in  a  public  defender  program  over- 
shadowed the  deliberations  on  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  Despite  sincere  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  respective 
approaclies  taken  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  language 
ultimately  worked  out,  such  provisions 
emerged  in  a  form  capable  of  realizing  the 
desired  objectives.  More  than  that,  in  the 
form  adopted,  they  satisfy  the  overall  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  penalty  which  poverty 
imposes  upon  a  defendant  in  a  criminal  case. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  delaying  the  day  when 
a  public  defender  plan  Is  available  to  certain 
districts,  the  Congress  passed  up  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  courts  to  cope  directly,  effec- 
tively, and  economically  with  their  expand- 
ing criminal  caseloads.  The  provision  per- 
mitting the  designation  of  bar  associations 
and  legal  aid  agencies  will,  on  the  other  hand, 
allow  some  degree  of  needed  flexibility  and. 
together  with  the  provision  for  compensation 
of  atttjrneys,  will  afford  a  greater  capability 
than  now  available  to  overcome  the  glaring 
defects  in  the  present  system.*" 

The  Conference  report  was  submitted  on 
August  6.  1064,  1  year  to  the  day  after  the 
Senate  passed  the  bill.  No  time  was  lost  in 
taking  up  the  report.  The  House  moved 
first,  quickly  accepting  the  report  but  not 
before  Congressman  Moore  commented  on  its 
tenor."'  The  Senate  acted  the  same  after- 
noon. 

The  spirit  with  which  the  finishing  touches 
were  added  to  the  legislative  history  of  the 
bill  was  in  the  best  Senate  tradition: 

"The  case  for  this  legislation  is  easy  to 
state:  we  are  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  pre- 
cept of  equal  justice  for  all.  Experience  has 
abundantly  demonstrated  that,  if  this  rule 
of  law,  will  hold  out  more  than  an  Illusion 
of  justice  for  the  indigent,  we  must  have 
the  means  to  insure  adequate  representation 
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"'  See  H.  Rept.  No.  1709,  88th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
5-6  (1964). 

"The  deletion  of  the  public  defender  op- 
tion from  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964 
would  not  necessarily  preclude  a  district 
court  from  utilizing  such  services.  The  selec- 
tion of  a  plan  whereby  representation  is 
furnished  through  a  bar  association  or  a 
legal  aid  agency  could  accomplish  the  same 
purpose  if  the  bar  association  or  agency 
would  org.inlze  or  operate  a  defender-tjrpe 
program.  This  procedure  Is  anticipated  in 
the  plan  adopted  by  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  now  is 
served  by  the  Legal  Aid  Agency  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — a  public  defender  office 
in  all  but  name — supplemented  as  the  needs 
require  by  representation  furnished  by  pri- 
vate attorneys.  The  main  regret  regarding  the 
conference  action  Is  that  what  can  be  done 
by  degree  was  not  able  to  be  done  directly. 

•"Congressional  Record,  vol.  110.  pt.  14. 
p.  18558  (remarks  of  Congressman  Moore) 
"I  am  proud  that  I  had  a  significant  hand 
in  guiding  this  legislation  and  that  it  was 
my  bill,  H  R.  7457.  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee reported  to  the  House;  that  the 
House  subsequently  passed;  and  is  contained 
in  its  original  form  in  this  conference  report 
•  •  •.  I  am  amazed,  then,  to  read  the  con- 
ference report  and  discover  that  primary  ac- 
centuation was  placed  upon  the  Senate  bill 
and  the  appearance  created  that  the  confer- 
ees, in  essence,  were  only  amending  the  Sen- 
ate bill." 


that  the  bill  before  us  provides.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  those  who  have  labored  so  long  and  so 
well  to  draft  a  statute  which  recognizes  the 
complexities  and  demands  of  modern  crimi- 
nal trials.  By  their  devotion  to  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  law  and  their  determina- 
tion to  relate  them  to  the  urgent  needs  in 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  the 
principle  of  a  fair  trial,  so  fundamental  to 
our  society.  Is  more  nearly  secured."  " 

Cleared  for  the  President's  signature,  the 
bill  was  signed  by  President  Johnson  on  Au- 
gust 20,  1964.  By  Its  terms,  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act  of  1964  will  become  operative  1 
year  after  that  date.* 

IV.    PROBLEMS  IN  IMPLEMENTATION 

Senator  Javits  of  New  York  recognized  that 
the  burden  had  now  shifted : 

This  bill  is  a  beginning.  We  hope  that 
all  the  bar  associations  and  legal  aid  societies 
who  provide  these  services  will  measvu-e  up 
to  what  is  expected  of  them,  because  what 
will  happen  in  connection  with  this  law.  and 
how  well  the  law  will  be  administered  wiU 
in  a  large  measure  be  up  to  the  organized 
bar,  at  whose  door  It  Is  laid.  We  hope  they 
will  take  this  mandate  from  Congress  and 
treat  It  as  a  sacred  trust  and  see  to  It  that 
every  dollar  that  is  spent  will  produce  the 
devotion  that  is  contemplated.  Thousands 
of  families  will  be  grateful  to  them."  "o 

Even  before  the  President  had  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  bill,  apprehension  was  ex- 
pressed about  its  administration.  An  article 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  described  the  pit- 
falls which  may  lie  ahead:  "President  John- 
son soon  will  sign  Into  law  a  measure  that 
could  someday  serve  the  admirable  goal  of 
giving  dollarless  defendants  a  better  break  in 
Federal  court  trials.  But  even  its  best  friends 
fear  this  lofty  aim  may  remain  unreached 
while,  as  one  supporter  says,  'Federal  money 
goes  sailing  down  a  rat  hole'." "'  Citing  the 
increased  demand  for  funds  attributable  to 
the  rising  crime  rate  and  expanding  federal 
criminal  Jurisdiction  and  pointing  to  the 
measure's  "generous  provisions"  for  fact- 
finding services,  as  well  as  its  "failure  to 
define  closely  those  persons  eligible  for  help" 
the  article  predicted  the  bill  will  prove  costly. 
The  article  stated  that  It  was  likely  qualified 
lawyers  would  not  be  secured:  "Officials  In 
the  Executive  and  Judicial  branches  freely 
disclose  their  uneasiness  that  the  plentiful 
funds  will  be  snapped  up  by  second-rate 
lawyers  tempted  by  hundreds  of  dollars  per 
case  in  fees."  •= 

While  the  impression  created  by  this  arti- 
cle might  be  distorted,  the  concern  was 
nonetheless  valid.  It  Is  Imperative  to  those 
responsible  for  implementing  the  Criminal 

•^CONGRESSIONAL    RECORD,    VOl.     110,    pt.     14, 

pp.      18521-18522      (remarks      of      Senator 
Hruska ) . 

•»  Public  Law  No.  455,  88th  Cong.,  2d  sess , 
sec.  3  (Aug.  20,  1964) . 

'"Congressional  Record,  vol.  110,  pt.  14, 
p.  18522  (1964).  See  also  Congressional 
Record,  p.  11899  (May  27,  1965)  (insert  by 
Senator  Metcalf  of  address  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  to  the  American  Law  Institute, 
May  18,  1965)  "This  act  poses  a  real  chal- 
lenge to  our  profession  because  we  have  had 
no  similar  experience.  It  cannot  be  the  prob- 
lem of  the  courts  alone.  The  local  bar  asso- 
ciations must  participate  both  in  the  making 
and  administration  of  the  plans.  The  mem- 
bers of  those  associations  must  each  accept  a 
measure  of  responsibility,  and  It  should  not 
be  delegated  to  those  In  our  profession  who 
are  wiUlng  to  accept  the  partial  compensa- 
tion because  they  find  difficulty  in  making  a 
living  otherwise.  To  permit  this  would  con- 
vert the  objective  of  affording  legal  assistance 
to  Indigents  to  that  of  affording  assistance 
to  Indigent  lawyers." 

"  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  18.  1964 
p.  10.  col.  4-5. 
•=  Ibid. 


Justice  Act  of  1964  that  It  be  properly  super- 
vised.     Its    provisions    were    not   loosely   or 
thoughtlessly  drafted.    The  purpose  in  keep- 
ing the  provisions  flexible  and  broad  was  to 
afford  maximum  latitude  In  their  operation. 
This    presupposes    an    involvement    by    the 
courts   in   each  aspect   of   the  operation  so 
that  necessary  control  is  not  lost.    The  courts, 
in  the  first  Instance,  must  diligently  perform 
this    task.    The    Congress,    briefed    on    the 
operation  of  the  act  by  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  and  by  the   annual  requests 
for  appropriations,  will  necessarily  look  to 
the  courts  for  an  accounting.    Any  unantici- 
pated   rise   In   expenditures    which    can    be 
traced  to  loose  supervision  will  quickly  draw 
criticism  and  develop  pressures  to  curb  such 
authority.    Apart  from  this,  the  courts  can- 
not afford  to  be  drawn  Into  a  situation  where 
questions  may  be  raised  regarding  their  ca- 
pacity and  competence  to  approve  claims  for 
payment.    Direct  and  tight  control  over  the 
operation  of  the  act  in  its  every  particular 
by  the  courts  is  the  surest  method  for  pro- 
viding the  kind  and  quality  of  representation 
called  for  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964. 
The  courts,  therefore,  must  not  only  care- 
fully look  Into  each  claim  for  service,  but 
continually  look  to  the  lawyers  for  conduct 
of  a  fiduciary  character.    Public  funds  are 
involved.    While  it  Is  essential  for  counsel 
to  be  encouraged  to  use  the  means  and  fa- 
cilities provided  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Act 
of  1964,  this  would  suggest  no  license  or  lee- 
way to  spend  money  because  It  Is  available. 
Indifference,   carelessness  or  any  other  be- 
havior  which   does   not   comport   with   the 
highest     professional     standards     must     be 
guarded  against  by  counsel  and,  If  foimd, 
must  be  censored  by  the  court.     Only  by  de- 
voting what  time  is  needed,  Incurring  what 
expenses  are  necessary  and  requesting  what 
services  are  required  will  counsel  faithfully 
discharge  his  duty  to  his  client  and  the  court 
By  making  certain  that  such  standards  are 
observed  the  courts  will  discharge  their  ob- 
ligation under  the  act. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964  recog- 
nizes the  wide  variety  of  conditions  and  re- 
quirements existing  among  the  Federal  dis- 
trict courts.  For  this  reason  the  act  re- 
quires that  each  district  court  devise  a  plan 
for  representation  Incorporating  one  of  the 
"options"  provided  in  It.^  Each  district 
court  plan  is  to  be  designed  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  provided  bv 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States.-*  The  plan  Implementing  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  Act  of  1964  In  the  district  had  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Judicial  coimcll  of  the 
circuit  within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment."  The  Judicial  council  was  re- 
quired to  review  and  approve  each  plan 
within  Its  circuit,  supplement  it  with  a  plan 
for  representation  of  defendants  on  appeal 
and  forward  the  plans  to  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  within  the 
following  three  months.'O 

Following  the  midwinter  meeting  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  in  March  of  1964,  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  Develop  Rules.  Proce- 
dures and  Guidelines  for  an  Assigned  Coun- 
sel System  was  appointed.^  Anticipating 
the  passage  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of 
1964,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  began  collecting 
data  regarding  court  assignment  practices  In 
representative  circuits  and  considered  prob- 
lems that  immediately  might  arise  out  of 
the  administration  of  the  act.  The  Ad  Hoc 
Committee's  report  was  submitted  to  the 
Judicial  Conference  the  following  fall.™ 


In  Its  study,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  found 
no  one  system  tliat  could  serve  as  a  model 
for  all  other  distribts  in  developing  and  main- 
taining a  panel  of  lawyers  for  appointment, 
In  assuring  the  availability  of  counsel,  and 
In  coordinating  the  assignments  with  state 
court  needs.  What  concerned  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  most — and  added  a  new  note  of 
urgency  to  its  work — was  the  discovery,  from 
the  responses  received  to  its  inquiries,  that 
many  district  co\u-ts  assumed  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of 
1964  could  be  satisfied  by  superimposing  its 
provisions  on  now  existing  methods  of  opera- 
tion.-" 

Focusing  on  this  attitude,  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  report  stated: 

"In  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee 
there  were  many  problems  raised  which  ap- 
parently were  not  fully  anticipated  or  real- 
ized at  the  time  the  legislation  was  con- 
sidered. It  is  apparent  that  if  the  legisla- 
tion Is  administered  In  the  manner  intended, 
it  will  bring  about  a  significant  advance- 
ment in  the  administration  of  Federal  crim- 
inal justice.  It  is  equally  apparent  that  if 
the  legislation  is  poorly  administered,  it 
could  bring  adverse  criticism  upon  the 
courts."  •* 

Several  recommendations  were  made  by  the 
Ad  Hoc  Conomittee  for  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  act.  Including  the  use  of  a 
central  disbursement  system  for  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964, 
with  the  submission  of  vouchers  containing 
a  Justification  for  payment,  and  the  super- 
vision of  the  act  In  each  circuit  through  a 
board  of  advisors  patterned  after  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Legal  Aid  Agency  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee also  recommended  that  it  be  succeeded 
by  a  committee  which  Included  dUtrict 
judges,  and  that  it  carry  forward  the  work 
of  guiding  the  Implementation  of  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  Act  of  1964.  " 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  met  in  the  fall  of  1964  and  approved 
these  recommendations.  A  new  committee 
was  selected.  The  Committee  to  Implement 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964  held  Its 
first  meeting  on  October  17.  1964.  The  Com- 
mittee Incorporated  its  ideas  In  a  number 
of  model  plans  which  the  district  courts 
could  consider  In  drafting  their  own  plans. 
The  model  plans  were  to  take  into  consid- 
eration specific  problems  discussed  by  the 
Committee.  Throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  fall  the  Committee  worked  on  the  form 
of  the.  model  plans  to  prepare  them  for  cir- 
culation throughout  the  court  system  early 
in  1965.«= 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  had  recommended 
that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  be  held  early 
in  1965  to  discuss  the  problems  that  ■wUl  oc- 
cur In  the  implementation  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act  of  1964.  In  Its  report  the  Com- 
mittee took  the  position  that  it  was  neither 
possible  nor  desirable  to  prescribe  any 
specific  plan  or  plans  for  adoption  by  a  dis- 
trict court.**  Assuming  that  the  suggested 
model  district  court  plans  would  reflect  svd- 
flclent  guidelines,  the  Committee  also  pro- 
posed that  the  Judicial  Conference  not  issue 
any  rules  and  regulations  until  the  need  was 
indicated  by  the  operation  of  the  plans.** 
A  number  of  required  provisions  lot  each  plan 
were    proposed.      Moreover,    the    committee 


"18  U.S.C.A.  sec.  3006A(a)   (Supp.  1964). 
■*  Public  Law  No.  455.  88th  Cong.,  2d  sess 
sec.  3  (Aug.  20.  1964) . 
•'  Ibid. 
•«  Ibid. 

"See  Judicial  Conference  Report  89. 
"  Id.  at  87. 


^  Id.  at  90.    " 

» Ibid. 

w  Id.  at  96. 

^  See  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  Oct.  17, 
1964.     Id.  at  79-85. 

'^  Id.  at  5. 

**  Id.  at  6-9.  Six  model  district  court  plan« 
were  attached  to  the  report  (pp.  31-74)  as 
well  as  vouchers  and  other  forms  required  to 
be  used  in  each  plan  devised  by  the  courts 
(pp.  12-30). 
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recommended  the  adoption  of  uniform  stand- 
ards and  procedures  to  determine  financial 
Inability  and  assxire  continuity  of  repre- 
sentation. The  board  of  advisors  program 
for  each  circuit  was  endorsed.  No  plan  for 
representation  on  appeal  was  proposed  at  that 
time.  It  was  also  recommended  that  pro- 
posals for  administrative  organization  be  de- 
ferred until  the  district  plans  were  placed  In 
operation  and  the  requirements  arose. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  adopted  the  report  and  directed  that 
the  actions  be  followed.**  With  these  reports, 
recoEomendatlons  and  model  plans  before 
them,  district  courts  were  prepared  to  de- 
vise a  plan  that  would  be  consistent  with  the 
expressed  policy  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
and  appropriate  to  their  particular  needs. 
The  Eighth  Circuit  was  In  a  particularly  ad- 
vantageous position  to  respond.  The  Chief 
Judge,  Harvey  M.  Johnsen.  had  been  intensely 
active  In  each  phase  of  the  post-passage  study 
of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964.«« 
Promptly  acting  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  that  the  Chief 
Judge  of  each  circuit  call  a  meeting  "as  soon 
as  practical  of  the  chief  Judges  of  the  district 
court. In  his  circuit  to  consider  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act,"" 
Judge  Johnsen  held  a  meeting  In  Kansas 
City  Missouri,  on  October  23.  1964,  to  dis- 
cuss "the  problems  of  administration  under 
the  act.  the  urgency  of  developing  practical 
and  acceptable  plans  In  each  district,  ways 
and  means  stimulating  the  Interest  and 
secxu-ing  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
bar  in  every  district  In  the  implementation 
of  the  act,  and  to  make  plans  for  the  appoint- 
ment from  the  bar  of  an  appropriate  board  of 
advisors  to  the  Judicial  council."  ** 

Early  In  November,  Chief  Judge  Richard  E. 
Robinson  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Nebraska  requested  the 
President  of  the  Nebraska  State  Bar  Associ- 
ation to  appoint  an  ad  hoc  committee  to 
draft  a  plan  implementing  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act  of  1964  in  this  district.  A  commit- 
tee of  nine  lawyers  was  selected.*  Following 
a  preliminary  meeting  to  outline  the  require- 
ments for  a  Nebraska  plan,  drafts  were  pre- 
pared and  circulated  among  the  members  for 
study  during  the  months  of  January  and 
February.  A  plan  was  submitted  In  Febru- 
ary which  was  formally  adopted  by  the  fed- 
eral district  court  on  February  19,  1965.  It 
was  approved  by  the  Judicial  council  of  the 
Eighth  Circuit  on  May  8,  1965.  The  plan 
will  take  effect  on  August  20.  1965.  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964. 

V.    PROVISIONS  OF  THE  PLAN 

The  format  of  Nebraska's  plan  Is  similar  to 
several  model  plans  to  the  extent  that  It  has 
Incorporated  many  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  them.  Yet  the  plan  Is  Individual- 
istic and  is  patterned  after  the  needs  of  the 
district.  As  the  plan  Is  designed  to  be  a 
guide  for  lawyers  given  court  appointments 
under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964,  It 
would  be  well  to  discuss  the  provisions  of 
the  plan  against  the  background  of  some  of 
the  problems  with  which  they  will  be  con- 
cerned.*"   In  this  way  the  potential,  as  well 


as  the  purpose,  of  the  plan  may  become  ap- 
parent. 

The  plan  ought  to  be  viewed  from  the 
broad  and  necessarily  general  declarations  of 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964.  If  no  spe- 
ciffc  standard  is  suggested  for  deciding 
whether  its  provisions  can  be  utilized — or 
how  far  they  can  be  applied — the  answer 
must  turn.  In  the  last  analysis,  on  whether 
an  adequate  defense  would  be  furnished  an 
accused."  If  this  test  allows  considerable 
latitude  and  provides  a  stimulus  which  oth- 
erwise would  be  lacking.  It  Is  Intended  to. 
The  time  has  passed  when  the  poor  are  de- 
prived of  their  rights  in  a  criminal  proceeding 
because  they  cannot  afford  protection.  The 
help  which  Is  provided  to  overcome  this 
handicap  Is  not  a  matter  of  generosity  to  be 
offered  or  denied  by  the  government  as  It  sees 
lit.     As  the  Allen  Committee  Report  states, 


» Id.  at  2. 

••  Id.  at  2.  11,79.97. 

"  Id.  at  87. 

"  Id.  at  3. 

"The  members  were  Robert  H.  Berkshire, 
George  B.  Boland.  and  Warren  8.  Zwelbach 
(of  Omaha):  John  C.  Jourley  and  C  M.  Pler- 
Bon  (of  Lincoln):  Donald  W.  Pederson  (of 
North  Platte) :  Gerald  E.  Matzke  (of  Sidney) ; 
Francis  L.  Winner  (of  Scottsbluff),  and  the 
author. 

••  See  Timbers,  "Representation  of  Indigent 
Defendants  In  Federal  Criminal  Cases,"  38 
Conn.  B  J.  395  (1964)  for  a  detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  procedural  steps  (and  checklist) 
counsel  shoxild  follow  In  handling  a  court 
assignment.    The  article  was  prepared  prior 


to  the  Implementation  of  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act  of  1964  In  the  district  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

"  The  author  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
Professor    Lake's    article    in    galley    and    is 
prompted  to  make  one  specific  comment  with 
regard  to  the  question  posed  by  him  in  his 
text    accompanying    footnote    42:    To    what 
extent  Is  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964 
applicable  to  the  Supreme  Court?    Certainly 
It    would    seem    Incongruous    If    the    court 
which  rendered  Giedon  would  not  extend  the 
same  right  of  representation  to  Its  litigants 
as  that  ruling  requires  of  nearly  every  other 
court  in  the  land.     It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  the  framework  of  the  act  reflects  a  de- 
sign for  the  district  courts  and  the  courts 
of  appeal.     No  specific  reference  Is  made  to 
the  Supreme  Court  or  to  review  by  certiorari. 
Yet   the  purpose  of  the  act   Is  to   provide 
representation  "In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States";  provision  Is  made  for  representation 
"at    every   stage    of   the   proceedings   from 
[the  defendant's!   Initial  appearance  before 
the    U.S.    commissioner    or    court    through 
appeal";    the  plans  lay  emphasis  on  a  con- 
tinuity of  representation  vmtU  or  unless  the 
lawyers  are  relieved  by  the  next  higher  level 
of  the  Judiciary;  and  with  regard  to  claims 
for  compensation  specific  reference  is  made 
"to  each  appellate  court  before  which  the 
attorney  represented   the   defendant".     Be- 
yond this,  the  Allen  Committee  Report  refers 
to  representation  In  "any  appellate  proceed- 
ings"; several  witnesses  in  the  Senate  hear- 
ings spoke  about  assuring  legal  counsel  "in 
all  federal  courts";  the  Senate  report  speci- 
fies that  adequate  representation  will  be  fur- 
nished "until  the  termination  of  appellate 
review";  the  Senate  manager  of  the  bill  like- 
wise stated  at  the  time  of  passage  that  the 
legislation  would  apply  "until  the  termina- 
tion of  appellate  review";  the  House  report 
also  states  that   the  purpose  is  to  provide 
legal  assistance  "In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States";   the  House  debate  refers  to  repre- 
sentation "all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court" 
and  "through  final  appeal";  and,  finally,  the 
Conference  report  uses  the  phrase  "In  each 
appellate   court"  and  "at  any  stage  of  the 
proceedings.   I.e..   before   the   commissioner, 
the  district  court,  the  court  of  appeals,  or 
the  Supreme  Court."    Considering  the  fore- 
going It  Is  reasonable  to  say  that,  although 
the    act   Is   not    altogether   explicit   on    the 
issue,  the  legislative  intent  was  not  to  stop 
short  of  the  Supreme  Court  Insofar  as  Fed- 
eral criminal   cases  are  concerned.     By   all 
logic,  moreover.  If  the  act  does  apply  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  It  should  make  no  difference 
at  this  point  whether  the  case  Is  federal  or 
state  In  character.    The  methods  for  provid- 
ing such  representation,  however,  must  re- 
main for  the  Court  to  work  out.    One  circuit 
has  already  ruled  that  It  is  not  a  denial  of 
due  process   for  a  state  court  to  refuse  to 
appoint  counsel  for  a  defendant  who  seeks 
an  appeal  of  his  conviction  from  a  state  su- 
preme  court   to   the    U.S.    Supreme    Court 
Peter*  v.  Cox.  341  P.2d  575  (10th  Clr.  1966). 


what  we  are  concerned  with  now  Is  "a  broad 
commitment  by  government  to  rid  Its  proc- 
esses of  all  Influences  that  tend  to  defeat  the 
ends  a  system  of  justice  Is  Intended  to  serve." 
Only  in  this  way  will  the  Ideal  of  equal  jus- 
tice convey  any  meaning  In  the  courtroom. 
What  Is  now  considered  as  effective  assistance 
of  counsel  bears  little  resemblance  to  the 
practice  of  the  past.*=  The  days  of  the  "en- 
thuslasm-experlence  dilemma"  •'  have  de- 
parted.  With  the  passage  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act  of  1964,  more  must  be  expected 
from  counsel  In  as.sumlng  the  defense  of  the 
poor,  just  as  more  can  be  expected  by  him 
in  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  the 
case. 

( 1 )  Coverage. — The  plan  *'  covers  "defend- 
ants charged  with  felonies  or  misdemeanors, 
other  than  petty  offenses  as  defined  in  18 
U.S.C.  1,  who  are  financially  unable  to  obtain 
an  adequate  defense."  This  does  not  mean 
that  defendants  charged  with  petty  offenses 
are  not  entitled  to  representation.  However, 
the  nature  of  such  offenses  would  not  require 
the  facilities  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of 
1964  to  afford  adequate  protection.  By  defini- 
tion, collateral  proceedings  civil  in  character 
are  not  covered  by  the  plan.  Attorneys  ap- 
pointed to  furnish  representation  In  those 
cases  mvist  rely  on  their  own  resources  as 
they  do  now.**  The  court  took  pains  to  ex- 
press in  the  plan  that  the  public  service  as- 
pects of  representation  still  exist.  The  plan 
states  that  the  lawyer's  participation  In  the 
plan,  which  provides  compensation,  In  no 
way  diminishes  that  responsibility.  Despite 
the  effort  to  distribute  part  of  tlw  burden 
which  it  is  proper  to  share  with  the  public, 
the  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  lawyers  to 
accept  these  appointments  and  to  perform  In 
the  best  tradition  of  the  bar  Is  not  changed 
by  the  passage  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of 
1964. 

The  district  court  chose  to  adopt  the  most 
flexible  system  for  appointment  of  counsel 
provided  by  the  act.  The  practice  now  fol- 
lowed Is  to  assign  lawyers  In  the  general  prac- 
tice on  an  individual  case  basis.  This  proce- 
dure for  securing  counsel  will  continue  for 
some  time.  However,  the  court  recognized 
there  are  two  legal  aid  agencies  In  Nebraska 
which  potentially  could  be  called  upon  to 
furnish  representation."*  In  anticipation  of 
the  time  when  either  agency  is  equipped  to 
render  this  service,  the  court  designated  a 
plan  containing  a  combination  of  the  two 
systems. 

(2)  Qualifications  for  service. — ^The  sine 
qua  non  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964 
Is  participation  by  competent  counsel.  If 
the  plan  is  properly  administered,  this  should 
not  be  a  problem  In  Nebraska.  The  criminal 
docket  in  this  district  is  not  heavy.*"  On  the 
other  hand,  a  problem  of  securing  counsel 
may  arise  In  the  future  by  reason  of  the 
greater  number  of  appointments  anticipated 
In  Federal  court,  the  greater  requirements 
associated  with  representation,  and  the  ex- 
panding needs  of  the  state  courts.*  How- 
ever, a  system  for  a  fair  allocation  of  appoint- 
ments among  qualified  members  of  the  bar 
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"See  Note.  "The  Effective  Assistance  of 
Counsel."  8  Harv.  L.  Res.  1434  (1965). 

"See  Note,  "The  Representation  of  Indi- 
gent Criminal  Defendants  in  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Courts,"  76  Harv.  L.  Rev.  579.  595-600 
(1963). 

»« See  text  of  plan  attached  as  an  appendix 
to  this  article. 

••This  Is  probably  the  next  development 
of  the  act  and  should  receive  thorough  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  as  experience  1» 
gained  with  the  present  provisions. 

••The  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska, and  the  Lincoln  Legal  Aid  Bureau. 

<"  See  note  12,  supra. 

••  See  LJB.  839,  75th  Neb.  leg.  sess.  (May  3, 
1965)  (providing  for  the  appointment  of 
counsel  In  the  Nebraska  State  courts). 


should  result  from  the  program  set  up  by 
this  plan. 

The  practice  of  selecting  a  lawyer  known 
or  recommended  to  the  judge  whose  only  in- 
dicia of  competence  Is  admission  to  the  bar 
Is  foreclosed.  Counsel  appointed  under  the 
plan  must  be  selected  from  a  panel  of  at- 
torneys designated  by  the  district  court."*  To 
develop  a  panel,  local  bar  associations  and 
other  sources  were  contacted  by  the  district 
court  and  Invited  to  submit  lists  of  lawyers 
who,  in  their  opinion,  had  demonstrated 
ability  and  Interest  and  were  deemed  quail- 
fled  to  furnish  adequate  representation. 
Members  of  the  bar  are  always  invited  to 
present  names.  Undoubtedly  the  standard 
formulated  is  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  It  was 
Intended  to  mean  more  than  a  submission  of 
a  list  of  every  practicing  lawyer  In  the  state, 
but  how  much  mdre?  While  this  question  Is 
not  settled,  the  court  decided  that  the  lead- 
ers of  the  bar  and  the  local  trial  judges 
would  be  In  the  best  position  to  propose  the 
Initial  lists  of  names  for  consideration.  To 
avoid  causing  anyone  to  certify  the  com- 
petency of  the  lawyers  recommended,  the 
actual  selection  for  the  panel  will  be  made 
by  the  court. 

What  constitutes  "competence"  in  a  par- 
ticular case  must   be   applied   with   reason. 
A  lawyer  who  may  have  "demonstrated  abil- 
ity and  Interest"  to  handle  a  Dyer  Act  viola- 
tion, for  example,  may  not  possess  the  skills 
and  experience  reqxxired   to  handle   a   nar- 
cotics offense.    Necessarily,  the  panel  needs 
a  range  of  talents.    The  essential  virtue  of 
the  panel,  however.  Is  that  every  member 
should     possess     a     sufficiently     recognized 
degree   of   competence    to   cope   adequately 
with  the  case  to  which  he  might  be  assigned. 
This  presupposes  the  exercise  of  sound  judg- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  designation  to  the 
panel  and  a  careful  exercise  of  Judgment  In 
making  an  appointment  In  a  particular  case. 
If  at  any  time  It  becomes  apparent  the 
appointment     was     Ill-advised,     the     error 
should  not  be  j>erpetuated  at  the  defendant's 
expense.    A  substitute  appointment  can  and 
should  be  made.    In  the  interest  of  justice, 
which  accords   the  broadest  discretion,  the 
judge  may  appoint  as  counsel  any  attorney 
admitted  to  the  bar  who  Is  not  on  the  panel, 
whose  name  then  automatically  Is  Included. 
The  panel  will  be  supplemented  and  revised 
from  time  to  time.    The  plan  specifies  that 
the  selection  of  counsel  from  the  panel  Is 
the    responsibility    of    the    Judge    or    the 
Commissioner. 

(3)  Duration  of  service. — Once  a  lawyer 
Is  appointed  to  represent  an  accused,  he  will 
normally  continue  to  serve  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  proceedings.  In  fact,  the 
plan  provides  that  counsel  will  continue  to 
represent  the  defendant  at  each  succeeding 
stage  until  fvu-ther  order  of  the  court.  If 
counsel  Is  appointed  by  the  Conunlssloner, 
the  Judge  may  reappoint  him  when  the  mat- 
ter reaches  the  court  level  or  he  may  sub- 
stitute counsel,  but  In  the  meantime  there 
is  an  obligation  to  continue  to  provide  rep- 
resentation unless  relieved  by  the  court. 
The  same  procedure  Is  followed  on  appeal. 
Counsel  appointed  by  the  judge  must  ad- 
vise the  defendant  of  his  right  to  counsel 
on  appeal  and  continue  to  represent  him 
unless  he  Is  relieved  by  the  Ccurt  of  Ap- 
peals. In  those  cases  where  the  defendant 
does  not  wish  to  appeal,  the  plan  provides 
that  a  statement  to  that  effect  must  be  filed. 
A  suggested  form  Is  provided.  Should  the 
defendant  refuse  to  acknowledge  his  decision 
not  to  appeal  in  writing,  counsel  must  certify 
that  the  advice  was  given.  Of  course.  If  It  Is 
convenient  to  do  so,  a  record  can  be  made 
In  open  court. 

The  geographical  distances  between  the 
location  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  places 
where  court  Is  held  In  Nebraska  are.  In  some 
instances,  substantial.    This  factor  Is  to  be 


taken    Into    consideration    In    determining 
whether  counsel  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner should  continue  to  serve  in  subse- 
quent stages.     The  greatest  degree  of  flex- 
ibility Is  contemplated  by  the  plan  for  deter- 
mining the  duration  of  service  or  the  ad- 
visability  of  substituting  counsel.     Counsel 
must  be  provided  as  required,  but  the  ar- 
rangements for  representation  need  not  be 
continued  when  found  to  be  inappropriate. 
The    court   may,    and    when   the   facts   are 
called  to  its  attention  will,  reexamine  the 
need  for  counsel  at  any  time.    If  the  de- 
fendant Is  flnancially  able  to  obtain  counsel, 
or  to  make  partial  payment  for  his  represen- 
tation, the  Judge  may  terminate  the  appoint- 
ment or  direct  that  payment  be  made.     If 
the  judge  flnds  that  a  defendant  who  has 
Initially  retained  counsel  cannot  pay  for  his 
services,  he  may  appoint  the  same  counsel 
or  substitute  other  counsel  for  his  defense. 
(4)  Need  for  services. — The  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act  of  1964  and  the  district  court  plan 
systematically  avoid  the  vise  of  the  word  "In- 
digency."    It  Is  not  an  aWequate  standard. 
The  test  employed  In  the  act  and  the  plan 
is  "flnanclal  Inability  to  obtain  counsel."     In 
other  words,  a  defendant  need  not  be  desti- 
tute to  apply  for  assistance  under  this  plan.i"* 
Rather,  the  criterion  Is  "a  lack  of  flnanclal 
resources  adequate  to  permit  the  accused  to 
hire  his  own  lav?yer.">     As  the  Allen  Com- 
mittee Report  states,  this  Is  a  "relative  con- 
cept with  the  consequence  that  the  poverty 
of  [the]  accused  must  be  measiu-ed  In  each 
case  by  reference  to  the  particular  need  or 
service  under  consideration."*    Clearly  the 
Intention  of  '^he  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964 
is  that  the  concept  should  have  a  liberal  In- 
terpretation. 

(5)  Time  for  appointment. — Each  defend- 
ant charged  with  a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor 
who  appears  without  counsel  must  be  ad- 
vised  at  his   Initial   appearance  before   the 
Judge  or  the  Commissioner,  or  at  such  time 
as  he  flrst  appears  without  counsel,  of  his 
right  to  coimsel.*    The  Allen  Committee  Re- 
port points  out  the  purpose  of  this  provision: 
"It  is  clear  that  a  system  for  adequate  rep- 
resentation requires  more  than  an  appoint- 
ment of  counsel.    One  of  the  essentials  of 
such  a  system  Is  that  counsel  be  appointed 
early  enough  in  the  criminal  procee,dlngs  to 
insure  protection  of  the  defendant's  legiti- 
mate Interests."  *    This  provision  will  have  a 
substantial  Impact  on  the  character  of  the 
proceedings  before  the  Commissioner  and  will 
certainly  make  the  preliminary  hearing  more 
meaningful  to  the  accused.    It  also  Imposes 
a  greater  duty  upon  the  Commissioner  which, 
although  it  could  be  anticipated  by  the  pro- 
posed revision  of  the  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure, Is  not  now  performed.'    The  selec- 
tion of  the  lawyer  by  the  Commissioner  must 


'  18  U.S.CA.  sec.  3006A(b)   (Supp.  1964) . 


i<»  See  Carter  &  Hansen.  "The  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act  of  1964,"  36  F.RD.  67  (1964).  See 
also  Judicial  Conference  Report  6. 

1  Allen  Committee  Report  7. 

»Ibld. 

•18  U.S.CA.  sec.  3006A(c)  (supp.  1964). 
See  also  Judicial  Conference  Report  84.  for 
discussion  of  phrase  "from  his  Initial  ap- 
pearance"— interpreted  as  meaning  "at  his 
Initial  appearance." 

*  Allen  Committee  Report  37. 

"See  note  7  supra.  See  also  Congres- 
sional Record,  p.  11899  (May  27,  1965)  (In- 
sert by  Senator  Metcalp  of  address  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren  to  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute, May  18,  1965)  "Undoubtedly,  the 
passage  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  will  bring 
to  light  many  Inadequacies  in  our  commis- 
sioner system.  I  believe  our  experience  may 
well  demonstrate  the  need  for  a  thorough- 
going study  of  the  system  not  only  to  assure 
the  effective  administration  of  the  act  at  the 
commissioner  level  but  also  to  assure  that 
the  position  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  is  a 
meaningful  one  viewed  in  the  light  of  cur- 
rent needs." 


be  from  the  panel  designated  by  the  coiirt. 
Although  the  court  will  still  retain  control 
through  the  designation  of  the  panel  and  by 
review  of  appointments  as  they  reach  the 
trial  stage,  nonetheless  it  can  be  expected 
that  the  Commissioner's  Influence  upon  the 
entire  proceedings  through  his  initial  selec- 
tion of  counsel  will  substantially  Increase 
xmder  the  plan,  causing  his  role  and  respon- 
sibility to  assvune  new  importance.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  plan  makes  it  plain  that  if  the 
accused  is  flrst  brought  before  the  judge, 
rather  than  the  Commissioner,  the  Judge 
should  promptly  appoint  counsel. 

(6)  Procedure  for  appointment. — ^When 
the  defendant  appears  without  counsel,  the 
plan  specifices  that  the  defendant  shall  be 
asked  whether  he  desires  counsel  and  wheth- 
er he  Is  flnancially  able  to  obtain  counsel  for 
himself.  Upon  the  Indication  that  he  wishes 
to  have  counsel,  he  is  unable  to  obtain  a 
lawyer,  and  he  wants  to  apply  for  one,  It  Is 
then  incumbent  upon  the  judge  or  the  Com- 
missioner to  make  appropriate  Inquiry. 
However,  it  does  require  that  whatever  state- 
ments are  made  by  the  defendant  in  support 
of  his  application  will  be  under  oath  in  open 
court  or  by  affidavit.  The  extent  of  the  in- 
quiry would  vary  In  each  case,  and  what 
might  warrant  extensive  Investigation  in  one 
instance  may  not  be  required  in  another. 
The  practice  should  follow  the  same  lines 
now  employed  in  court.  The  purpose  of  the 
inquiry  is  not  to  discourage  the  appointment 
of  counsel,  but  only  its  abuse.  While  there 
vrtll  be  greater  demands  for  cotinsel,  current 
experience  indicates  that  few.  If  any,  defend- 
ants are  now  refused  counsel  when  requested. 
Liberality  in  granting  such  requests  Is  indi- 
cated by  the  provision  allov?ing  the  defend- 
ant to  make  partial  payment  for  representa- 
tion. Forms  are  included  in  the  plan  for 
making  the  affidavit  and  Inquiry.  The  na- 
tiire  of  the  inquiry  at  the  Commissioner  level 
would  be  less  extensive  than  at  the  court 
level. 

While  the  plan  is  drafted  in  terms  of  the 
accused  making  application  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  counsel,  the  purpose  of  the  act  is  to 
discourage  waiver  of  counsel.  The  formali- 
ties regarding  an  application  for  coimsel 
should  be  minimized.  Short  of  foisting  coxin- 
sel  on  the  accused,  the  policy  Is  to  have 
counsel  present.*  The  act  provides  that  11  a 
defendant  appears  without  counsel,  one  will 
be  appointed  unless  the  right  is  waived.'  It 
may  be  desirable  to  appoint  counsel,  where  a 
waiver  Is  Indicated,  to  advise  the  defendant 
as  to  the  value  of  such  services  as  the  time 
of  plea  and  sentence  apart  from  informing 
him  about  the  consequences  and  risks  of 
waiver.  To  discourage  the  practice  of  waiver, 
the  plan  requires  that  the  waiver  be  formal- 
ly executed  so  that  the  defendant's  "eyes  will 
be  open."  A  suggested  form  Is  provided.  The 
plan  also  permits  his  revoking  the  waiver 
and  appl3rlng  for  an  appointment  of  counsel 
at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

The  plan  makes  provision  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  more  than  one  attorney  in  the  case 
when  the  requirements  of  an  adequate 
defense  so  indicate.  Care  must  be  ex- 
ercised to  avoid  abuse.  The  provision 
does  not  contemplate  multiple  appoint- 
ments merely  to  circumvent  the  dollar  lim- 
itation on  fees  or  to  serve  the  convenience 
of  counsel  previously  appointed.  Separate 
counsel  are  also  to  be  appointed  in  those 
cases  where  the  defendants  have  such 
conflicting    Interests    that    they    cannot    be 

•See  Adams  v.  United  States  ex  rel.  Mc- 
Cann,  317  U.S.  269,  279  (1942).  For  the 
danger  of  Insisting  on  counsel  appointment 
see  Time,  March  19, 1965,  p.  57.  for  discussion 
of  ruling  by  federal  district  covut  granting 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  case  where  counsel 
was  not  desired,  but  appointed  in  a  state 
trial. 

» 18  U.S.C.A.  sec.  3006A(b)   (Supp.  1964). 
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properly  represented  by  the  same  attorney. 
This,  too.  Is  not  a  matter  of  lessening  the 
burden  or  following  the  preference  of  coun- 
sel. 

(7)  Services  other  than  counsel. — The  Al- 
len Committee  Report  states  that  the  ab- 
sence of  a  provision  for  defense  services  Is 
"a  fundamental  deficiency  of  the  present 
system."  which  reaches  "serious  propor- 
tions," •  The  plan  provides  that  counsel, 
whether  appointed  for  or  retained  by  a  de- 
fandant  who  Is  financially  unable  to  obtain 
the  services  other  than  counsel  necessary  to 
an  adequate  defen.se.  may  request  them  In  an 
ex  parte  application  to  the  court.  The  ex 
parte  nature  of  the  application  will  Insure 
that  the  defendant  will  not  have  to  disclose 
his  defense  prematurely.  Although  the  leg- 
islative history  is  replete  with  references  to 
these  services,  no  exhaustive  description  of 
them  has  been  round  The  Allen  Committee 
Report  refers  to  counsel  having  at  his  dis- 
posal the  "tools  essential  to  conduct  a  prop- 
er defense."  -  and  later  speciCcaily  mentions 
"investigatory  services,  the  assistance  of  ex- 
perts, transcnpts  of  proceedings  and  the 
like."  '"  Sour.d  juogment  in  the  matter  is  re- 
quired, although  on  a  showing  of  reasonable 
need,  a  court  should  not  hesitate  to  afford 
counsel  the  fullest  opportunity  to  prepare  his 
case.  To  indicate  the  Uberahty  of  the  rule,  as 
well  as  prov.de  guidance  to  counsel  in  utiliz- 
ing the  proTlslo'n.  the  plan  gives  this  Inter- 
pretation : 

"The  fact  finding  services  contemplated  by 
the  jA&n  are  similar  to.  but  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  same  as,  the  services  utilized  in 
careful  police  work  or  required  by  a  diligent 
United  States  Attorney.  In  passing  on  an 
application  for  such  fact  finding  services, 
the  Judge  need  only  be  satisfied  that  they 
reasonably  appear  to  be  necessary  to  assist 
counsel  In  his  preparation  and  trial  of  his 
case  and  that  the  defendant  is  unable  to  pay 
for  them."  " 

On  granting  the  application,  the  judge 
can  establish  a  limit  as  to  the  amount  which 
will  be  approved  for  such  service  but,  in  any 
event,  cannot  authorize  payment  or  award 
compensation  to  any  one  person  for  the 
service,  or  to  any  organization  for  such  serv- 
ice rendered  by  an  employee,  in  excess  of  300^ 
dollars,  exclusive  of  expenses.  When  It  Is  ' 
appropriate  and  not  prejudicial  to  the  de- 
fendant s  case,  the  court  may  determine 
whether  stlpulatlotis  can  be  entered  Into  to 
afoid  the  expense.  The  plan  contains  a  pro- 
vision for  the  court  to  ratify  the  employment 
of  such  services  after  they  have  been  obtained 
when  counsel  shows  that  timely  procurement 
of  the  services  could  not  await  prior  author- 
ization. This  authorization  should  be  used 
sparmgly.  It  is  not  Intended  to  rescue  a 
negligent  lawyer.  Some  plans  include  a 
caveat  that  "ratification  is  not  looked  upon 
with  favor."  Nebraska's  plan  indicates  that 
the  services  contemplated  as  being  needed 
immediately  would  be  those  services  neces- 
sary to  preserve  evidence  which  may  be  lost 
by  delay.  Other  appropriate  criteria  will  de- 
velop with  experience.  Statements  support- 
ing the  request  for  these  services,  unless 
made  by  the  defendant's  attorney,  are  re- 
quired to  be  In  the  form  of  affidavits  or 
unde];  oath  in  open  court  and  to  be  endorsed 
by  counsel.  Forms  are  Included  In  the  plan. 
The  plan  specifies  that  the  Commissioner 
cannot  authorize  these  defense  services. 

(8)  Payment. — Attorneys  appointed  under 
the  plan  will  submit  a  claim  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  their  services,  or  any  segment  as 
deemed  appropriate,  which  is  supported  by  a 
written  statement  specifying  the  time  ex- 
pended, services  rendered  and  the  expenses 
Incurred  while  the  case  was  handled.  Any 
compensation  or  reimbursement  received  in 


»  Allen  Committee  Report  26. 

•Id.  at  39. 

'"Ibid. 

"  See  Appendix,  Infra. 


the  case  must  also  be  Indicated.  The  pro- 
cedure for  presenting  these  claims  would  be 
similar  to  the  showing  made  for  other  court 
disbursement  of  funds.  A  strict  accounting 
is  expected.  The  modest  limitations  for 
hourly  reimbursement  do  not  Justify  exces- 
sive charges  for  time.  Expenses  are  limited 
to  out-of-pocket  expenses  actually  Incurred 
in  defense  work,  and  would  not  Include  either 
unreasonable  personal  living  expenses  or 
nonallocable  office  posts.  A  form  specified 
in  the  plan  is  to  be  used. 

The  court  is  authorized  to  set  the  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  an  attorney  at  the  rate  not 
to  exceed  fifteen  dollars  an  hour  for  court 
time  and  ten  dollars  an  hour  for  office  time, 
exclusive  of  expenses.  However,  an  overall 
limitation  Is  specified  for  each  attorney 
appointed  of  500  dollars  for  a  case  Involving 
a  felony  and  300  dollars  for  a  case  Involving 
only  a  misdemeanor.  In  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances— and  the  term  Implies  nothing 
less — payments  in  excess  of  these  limits  are 
:\uthorized  If  the  district  court  certifies  that 
the  payment  is  necessary  to  provide  fair 
compensation  for  protracted  representation 
and  the  sum  is  approved  by  the  Chief  Judge 
of  the  circuit.  For  representation  on  appeal, 
the  compensation  for  each  attorney  ap- 
pointed is  limited  to  500  dollars  for  a  felony 
case  and  300  dollars  for  a  misdemeanor  case. 
The  plan  requires  the  claims  to  be  submitted 
within  forty-five  days  after  the  service  is 
rendered  unless  reason  for  delay  Is  elven. 

The  court  will  also  determine  the^ompen- 
satlon  for  service  other  than  counsel  and 
direct  payment  to  the  person  or  organiza- 
tion which  rendered  it.  Such  claims  must 
be  supported  by  an  affidavit  specifying  the 
time  expended,  the  service  rendered,  and  ex- 
penses incurred  on  behalf  of  the  defendant, 
as  well  as  the  compensation  received  In  the 
case  or  for  the  same  service  from  any  other 
source.  The  standard  of  strict  accounting 
equally  applies  to  these  claims.  The  com- 
pensation can  not  be  in  excess  of  the  amount 
authorized,  which  In  no  event  would  exceed 
the  sum  of  300  dollars  for  each  person  ren- 
dering such  service,  exclusive  of  expenses. 
Forms  are  provided  In  the  plan  for  making 
application. 

To  emphasize  the  tight  control  the  covirts 
will  exercise  over  the  payment  of  fees  and 
expenses,  notification  of  all  appointments 
and  authorizations  are  to  be  given  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  as  they  are  made.  The  director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  will  disburse  the  funds 
through  a  central  accounting  system.  He  Is 
also  authorized  to  secure  reports  from  the 
courts  and  judicial  councils  on  the  operation 
of  the  plans,  as  needed,  and  will  prepare 
standard  forms  for  appointments  and  sub- 
mission of  claims. 

The  plan  prohibits  any  attorney  or  per- 
son rendering  a  defense  service  from  re- 
questing or  accepting  payment  from  any 
other  source  without  court  approval.  In- 
formation coming  to  the  attention  of  coun- 
sel that  the  defendant  is  in  a  position  to 
make  payment  in  whole  or  In  part  Is  to  be 
reported  to  the  court. 

VI.    CONCLUSION 

The  members  of  the  Nebraska  Bar  will  have 
further  guidance  in  working  with  the  plan. 
Patterned  after  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Legal  Aid  Agency,  an 
advisory  committee  composed  Initially  of  the 
lawyers  who  drafted  the  plan  has  been  des- 
ignated to  serve  as  an  intermediary  between 
the  bar  and  the  court  to  resolve  any  ques- 
tions that  might  arise  in  the  day-by-day 
operation    of    the    plan,'^      The    assignment 


should  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  challeng- 
ing undertaken  by  the  bar.  Hard  problems 
lie  ahead.  It  Is  relatively  simple  to  state 
that  effective  assistance  of  counsel  Is  re- 
quired in  all  cases.  It  is  something  el.se 
again  to  provide  it.  It  is  rather  popular  to 
talk  about  equal  Justice  for  the  accused,  but 
to  see  that  It  is  done  involves  a  great  deal 
more.  However,  a  growing  awareness  of  the 
vast  disparities  and  inequities  in  the  crimi- 
nal law  prrictlce  is  producing  new  attitudes 
and  prompting  more  effective  action.  Law- 
yers are  thinking  about  the  constitutional  as- 
pects of  their  case.  Not  long  ago  to  raise 
a  constitutional  objection  would  practically 
imply  that  there  was  no  substance  to  the  de- 
fense. Today  police  practices  and  prose- 
cutors' proof  are  scrutinized  immediately  in 
the  light  of  constitutional  requirements. 
And  new  precedent  to  this  end  Is  rapidly 
developing. 

This  new  direction  In  the  law  quite  natu- 
rally has  aroused  anxieties  in  the  public 
mind.  The  crime  rate  increases — even  fast- 
er than  our  population  growth.  Cities  fall 
prey  to  gangs  that  roam  Its  streets  at  will. 
Citizens  are  terrorized  by  hoodlums  who  do 
not  hesitate  to  strike  in  broad  daylight.  The 
police  everywhere  confess  to  a  general  break- 
down of  law  and  order.  Little  wonder  that 
news  of  an  appellate  court  reversal  of  a  con- 
viction Is  greeted  with  public  dismay.'^  As 
the  front  pages  of  newspapers  had  once  car- 
ried the  details  of  the  crime,  now  the  edi- 
torial columns  decry  apparent  Judicial  indif- 
ference as  to  the  consequences  of  these  deci- 
sions. Even  in  the  comic  strips — seemingly 
our  last  escape  from  the  problems  of  the 
world — criminals  suffering  swift  and  sure 
Justice  are  heard  to  mumble  that  "someone 
is  violating  their  con.stltutlonal  rights." 

To  be  sure,  there  is  also  a  lively  and  ar- 
ticulate press  which  regularly  rakes  Judges 
over  the  civil  libertarian  coals  for  allowing 
a  policeman's  testimony  to  be  admitted  in 
a  court  of  law  or  for  sending  a  defendant 
to  prison  who  has  led  such  an  exemplary 
life  while  out  on  ball.  The  need  for  under- 
standing of  our  task  was  clearly  stated  by 
Professor  Vorenberg  In  a  recent  address: 

"[MJany  parts  of  today's  dialog  are  not 
merely  uncreatlve,  they  are  destructive. 
'Hanging  Judge",  'soft-headed  court',  'police 
brutality*,  and  'hard-nosed  reactionary'  are 
phrases  which  have  become  part  of  the 
Jargon  in  this  field.  We  read  there  epithets 
in  our  newspapers  every  day,  and  all  too  many 
people  accept  them  as  accurate  reflections  of 
the  questions  posed  by  the  criminal  process. 
Distinctions  are  drawn  which  suggests  that 
one  must  make  a  simple,  all-purpose  choice 
between  protecting  the  Individual  and  pro- 
tecting society;  between  coddling  the  crim- 
inal and  promoting  effective  law  enforce- 
ment; between  the  rights  of  the  accused  and 
the  rights  of  the  public.  In  my  view,  these 
are  false  conflicts  which  obscure  and  obstruct 
rather  than  aid  analysis  of  the  Issues  in  this 
field.  This  'which  side  are  you  on'  approach 
not  only  Impedes  communication  among 
those  who  are  working  in  the  criminal  field; 
far  worse,  it  so  distorts  the  public's  under- 
standing of  how  hard  and  Important  are  our 
tasks  that  It  seriously  Impairs  our  ability  to 
enlist  needed  support  for  work  [on  the  right 
to  counsel]."  " 

To  the  extent  that  It  has  clarified  our  na- 
tional policy  and  purpose  on  the  question  of 
the  right  to  counsel,  the  passage  of  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  Act  of  1964  is  profoundly  Im- 
portant. To  the  degree  that  it  will  be  utilized 
by  lawjers  to  overcome.  In  the  defense  of  the 


"Special  Committee  on  the  Federal  Crim- 
inal Justice  Act,  created  June  18.  1965.  For 
membership  see  note  89.  supra.  An  Illustra- 
tion of  the  kind  of  problem  the  Committee 
might  face  Is  found  In  Professor  Lake's  ar- 
ticle In  the  text  accompanying  footnote  56. 


"See  Time,  Apr.  23,  1965,  p.  46,  for  con- 
trasting report.  "Winner  Take  Nothing." 

"  See  Address  by  James  Vorenberg,  Direc- 
tor. Office  of  Criminal  Justice,  the  Office  of 
Criminal  Justice — Its  Role  and  Relationship 
to  State  and  Federal  Reform,  Governor's 
Conference  on  Ball  and  the  Right  to  Counsel, 
Louisville.  Ky.,  Jan.  23, 1965. 
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poor,  the  disadvantages  traced  to  poverty.  It 
will  be  a  success.  This  nation  is  committed 
to  the  eradication  of  poverty  in  its  midst.  It 
Is  appropriate  that  one  of  the  earliest  pieces 
of  legislation  should  consider  the  Impact  of 
poverty  on  the  administration  of  criminal 
Justice.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  greater  test 
of  our  commitment  than  by  adequately  pro- 
viding for  the  defense  of  the  poor  who  are  ac- 
cused of  crime.  The  bar  has  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  that  the  rights  of  every  mem- 
ber of  our  society,  regardless  of  his  circum- 
stances, shall  be  decently  respected.  It  has. 
Just  as  well,  the  responsibility  to  see  that 
they  are  fully  protected.  In  faithfully  pur- 
suing the  declared  purposes  of  tlie  Criminal 
Justice  Act  of  1964,  the  bar  will  perform  Its 
truest  function  and  preserve  Its  greatest  tra- 
dition. While,  therefore,  this  legislation  Is 
Just  a  beginning  of  a  better  pursuit  of  social 
jtistlce,  it  Is  an  auspicious  start. 
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He  deserves  the  greatest  praise.  And  I 
am  sure  that  he  would  be  the  first  to  say 
that  Representative  John  A.  Blatnik 
merits  highest  commendation  for  his 
leadership  in  the  House  on  this  legisla- 
tion. I  know  from  the  personal  experi- 
ence that  I  had  while  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  what  a  dedicated  public  servant 
John  Blatnik  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


SALE  OF  UNIFORM  CLOTHING  TO 
NAVAL  SEA  CADET  CORPS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  1856)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  sell  uniform  clothing  to  the 
Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps,  which  were,  on 
page  2.  line  1,  after  "cadets"  insert  "and 
to  any  Federal  or  State  maritime  acad- 
emy having  a  department  of  naval  sci- 
ence for  the  maritime  cadets  and  mid- 
shipmen", and  on  page  2,  line  3,  after 
"Corps"  insert  "and  to  such  Federal  and 
State  maritime  academies". 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  Senate  bill  1856. 

The  bill  in  the  form  it  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  would  authorize  the  Navy 
to  sell  items  of  enlisted  clothing  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps  at  no 
expense  to  the  Government. 

The  House  amended  the  bill  by  pro- 
viding that  the  Navy  might  also  sell 
items  of  enlisted  clothing  at  no  expense 
to  the  Government  to  Federal  and  State 
maritime  academies  having  a  depart- 
ment of  naval  science  for  maritime  ca- 
dets and  midshipmen. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate  in  the  House  amendments 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  to  concur  in 
the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
consider  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Theodore  L.  Rlchllng,  of  Nebraska,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Nebraska. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  Mr.  Eastland)  ,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

B.  Andrew  Potter,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Okla- 
homa; 

David  G.  Bress,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

Bernard  J.  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania; 

Rex  B.  Hawks,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Okla- 
homa; and 

Dale  C.  Stone,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  southern  district  of  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


THE  QUALITY  WATER  ACT 
Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  attend  the  signing  cere- 
mony at  the  White  House  this  past  Sat- 
ui-day  morning,  October  2,  1965.  of  the 
Quality  Water  Act.  This  is  truly  a  great 
legislative  achievement  and  a  great  gain 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  on 
the  goal  of  protecting  our  water  supply 
through  the  elimination  of  water  pollu- 
tion or,  at  least,  keeping  water  pollution 
down  to  the  greatest  possible  minimum. 
I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  my  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Maine,  Edmund 
S.  MusKiE,  for  the  very  fine  leadership 
that  he  gave  in  steering  this  legislation 
through  Congress  and  for  his  dedicated 
efforts  on  this  very  important  matter. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  REDEVEL- 
OPMENT LAND  AGENCY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  W.  Hechinger,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  for  the  term  expiring  March  3, 
1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
nominations  in  the  Air  Force. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  state 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— ARMY 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  cement  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
nominations  in  the  Army. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  state 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  wUl  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOME    RULE    FOR    THE    DISTRICT 
OF    COLUMBIA 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Tampa  Tribune 
of  Friday,  October  1,  1965,  entitled 
"Washington's  Needs." 

I  supported  home  rule  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  several  years  after  I 
came  to  the  Senate.  In  general,  I  have 
supported  the  principle  of  general  par- 
ticipation of  citizens  in  any  area  of 
America  in  decisions  affecting  their  im- 
portant governmental  problems.  I  sup- 
ported that  principle  in  my  own  State  of 
Florida,  in  eliminating  the  poll  tax  re- 
quirement and  was  the  author  of  the 
24th  amendment  eliminating  poll  tax 
in  Federal  elections.  I  supported  that 
principle  as  a  sponsor  of  statehood  bills 
for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  I  supported 
and  voted  for  the  23d  amendment  giving 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  right  to 
participate  in  presidential  elections. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  support 
the  bill  (S.  1118)  when  it  was  considered 
by  the  Senate  to  provide  an  elected 
Mayor,  City  Council,  and  nonvoting  Del- 
egate to  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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As  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
during  the  course  of  the  debate  on  S. 
1118: 

I  would  be  ready  now  to  give  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia  many  of 
the  powers  of  decision  affecting  their  local 
problems,  because  I  believe  that  not  only 
would  they  be  better  qualified  to  discharge 
them,  but  also  it  would  relieve  Congress  of 
the  heavy  burdens  which,  too  often,  it  does 
not  well  perform. 

But,  Mr.  President.  In  view  of  the  bad 
crime  record  now  existing  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  various  questions  con- 
nected therewith,  I  could  not  be  a  party  to 
surrendering  the  responsibility  of  Congress 
to  deal  with  that  problem,  or  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  to  have  some- 
thing directly  to  do  with  the  solution  of  that 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill,  S.  1118.  which 
the  Senate  passed  and  the  later  action 
the  House  of  Representatives  took  by 
passing  an  entirely  different  measure. 
Indicates  the  widely  divergent  views  of 
Congress  on  this  subject.  Therefore,  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  editorial  to  which  I  pre- 
viously referred,  and  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington's  Needs 

In  a  rare  rebellion  against  President  John- 
son, the  House  of  Representatives  has  refused 
to  accept  his  home  rule  plan  for  the  District 
of  Coltunbla. 

The  Senate  adopted  it  in  July.  But  the 
House  passed  a  sharply  different  version, 
which  would  require,  first,  a  referendum  on 
the  question  by  District  voters,  then  the 
drafting  of  a  plan  by  a  charter  conunisslon, 
the  approval  of  this  plan  in  a  second  referen- 
dum and.  finally.  Its  acceptance  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

Disappointed  supporters  of  the  administra- 
tion plan  for  instant  home  rule  say  the  House 
action  kills  any  chance  of  legislation  at  this 
session. 

Perhaps.    If  so,  the  gain  exceeds  the  loes. 

Self-government  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  not  a  matter  to  be  decided  In  the  rush 
of  an  expiring  congressional  session,  under 
pressure  from  an  administration  which  may 
be  more  concerned  with  pleasing  Negro 
voters  than  achieving  better  local  govern- 
ment. 

In  principle,  we  think,  the  national  capital 
ought  to  be  under  Federal  control.  The 
most  persuasive  argument  for  giving  Wash- 
ington residents  the  right  to  elect  a  mayor 
and  council,  to  replace  the  Presidentially 
appointed  District  Commissioners,  is  the 
wretched  government  produced  by  the  pres- 
ent system. 

Some  change  is  imperative.  But  it  ought 
to  be  made  deliberately,  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  under  conditions  which  will  pre- 
serve either  a  Federal  partnership  or  a  Fed- 
eral veto. 

The  House  bill  takes  this  approach. 

If  the  Senate  accepts  this  plan,  a  con- 
structive start  will  be  made  toward  reform- 
ing the 'District  government.  But  if  Sena- 
tors Insist  on  the  administration  proposal  to 
turn  over  Washington's  government  to 
locally  elected  bodies  without  further  ado, 
then  better  that  no  legislation  pass  at  this 
session. 

The  precise  form  of  the  District  govern- 
ment Is  less  Important  than  its  effectiveness. 
Both  Congress  and  the  President  have  per- 
mitted the  present  government  to  fall 
shamefully  in  the  responsibility  to  maintain 


a  Capital  City  of  which  the  Nation  can  be 
proud. 

Washington  has  three  pressing  needs: 

More  money  from  the  Federal  treasury  for 
local  administration.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  supplies  only  13  percent  of  the 
District  budget. 

Better  law  enforcement  to  reduce  the  dis- 
gracefully high  crime  rate. 

A  program  to  bring  more  white  residents 
into  the  District,  so  that  the  National  Capital 
will  not  be  dominated,  as  now,  by  a  minority 
group.  (Negroes  comprise  nearly  60  percent 
of  the  population.) 

If  President  Johnson  will  use  his  Influence 
to  help  work  out  a  practical  reform  to  meet 
these  needs,  rather  than  demanding  loyalty 
to  a  political  theory,  he  will  benefit  both 
Capital  and  Nation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WHY  FIDDLE  WHILE  ROME  BURNS? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
was  quoted  in  the  October  3  Washington 
Sunday  Star  as  saying  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  will  probably  recommend 
to  the  next  session  of  Congress  "that  cold 
war  veterans  be  given  benefits  compara- 
ble to  World  War  n  and  Korean  vet- 
erans." This  reappraisal  by  the  VA  rep- 
resents the  most  progressive  stride  taken 
by  that  agency  since  the  end  of  the 
Korean  conflict. 

Yet  it  is  only  half  a  step.  This  issue 
has  been  before  the  American  public  for 
7  long  years.  The  U.S.  Senate  has  been 
way  out  in  fix>nt  all  the  way,  having 
passed  the  cold  war  GI  bill  in  1959,  and 
again  in  this  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  over  4  to 
1,  and  over  VA  opposition  all  the  way. 
I  welcome  the  VA  to  the  ranks  of  those  of 
us  who  have  worked  for  this  legislation 
over  the  years.  But  why  fiddle  while 
Rome  burns?  Let  us  put  the  cold  war  GI 
bill  on  the  statute  books  without  further 
delay. 

The  bill  is  pending  In  the  House  and  it 
is  pending  in  the  House  committee.  A 
little  push  from  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration now  would  be  worth  a  ton  of 
pressure  at  some  probably  recommended 
date.  I  urge  the  administration  to  con- 
sider what  is  pending  in  the  House  com- 
mittee now.  There  is  time  left  in  this 
session  of  Congress  to  do  something  to 
help  the  most  mistreated  veterans  in  this 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Sunday 
Star  of  October  3, 1965,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DarvER  Talks  of  Benettts  for  Colo  War 
Veterans 

(By  Alvln  P.  Sanoff ) 
The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  said 
last  night  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 


win  probably  recommend  to  the  next  session 
of  Congress  "that  cold  war  veterans  be  given 
benefits  comparable  to  World  War  II  and  Ko- 
rean veterans." 

William  J.  Driver,  speaking  at  the  bill  of 
rights  awards  dinner  of  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee  at  the  Mayfiower  Hotel,  said 
that  a  reexamination  of  the  present  benefits 
program  Is  now  going  on. 

Whether  "we  will  decide  to  give  cold  war 
veterans  the  same  benefits  as  those  enjoyed 
by  World  War  II  and  Korean  veterans  we 
have  not  really  concluded  yet,"  Driver  said. 

However,  "we  are  reexamining  the  situa- 
tion," he  added,  "and  will  take  action  after 
the  first  of  the  year." 

Driver  also  said  that  many  social  welfare 
programs  recently  passed  Into  law,  such  as 
medicare,  had  their  beginnings  In  veterans' 
programs.  "Veterans'  programs  have  blazed 
new  trails,"  he  said. 

Driver  said  that  he  hoped  that  the  medi- 
care program  could  eventually  be  expanded 
so  that  it  was  comparable  to  the  medical 
program  enjoyed  by  veterans. 

The  Administrator  accepted  the  AVC  bill 
of  rights  award  on  behalf  of  President 
Johnson. 

Also  honored  at  the  dinner  were  Adam 
Yarmollnsky,  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  Judge  Hubert  L.  Will,  Judge  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  Northern  Illinois 
and  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Council  of  the 
world  Veterans'  Federation. 
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WHAT  OF  THE  VICTIMS? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
it  Is  always  a  pleasant  surprise  to  come 
across  an  unexpected  bit  of  treasure. 
Readers  of  the  September  26  Boston 
Sunday  Herald  were  treated  to  this  ex- 
perience In  the  form  of  one  of  the  most 
carefully  researched,  most  thoughtful, 
and  best  balanced  editorials  I  have  ever 
seen  in  a  daily  newspaper. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "What  of  the 
Victims?"  explores  the  history,  rationale, 
and  current  policy  discussions  of  com- 
pensation to  innocent  victims  of  crimes 
for  the  losses  they  suffer  as  a  result  of 
the  crime. 

Several  months  ago  I  introduced  a  bill, 
the  first  bill  introduced  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  at  any  time,  for  the 
provision  of  compensation  to  Innocent 
victims  of  crimes  who  receive  bodily  in- 
jury when  those  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted within  Federal  Jurisdictions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  of  the  Victims? 

Over  and  over  the  courts,  especially  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  are  being  criticized  these 
days  for  decisions  which  protect  the  rights 
of  defendants  In  criminal  cases.  The  courts 
have  become  soft  on  crooks.  It  Is  said.  Jus- 
tice has  forgotten  the  victims. 

Some  of  these  critics  forget  that.  In  Amer- 
ican courts,  all  men  are  considered  Inno- 
cent xintU  proven  guilty  and  that  many  de- 
fendants actually  are  Innocent.  They  over- 
look the  fact  that,  because  of  fatUty  Identifl- 
catlon,  for  Instance,  or  a  neighbor  who  bears 
a  grudge  or  any  of  a  multitude  of  reasons, 
they,  too,  could  be  defendants  In  court  some 
day. 

But  there  Is  something  to  say  for  the  Idea 
that  justice  has  overlooked  the  victims  of 
crime   while  It  has  been   concerning  Itself 


with  the  rights  of  the  accused.  It  Is  all  very 
well  to  give  a  man  who  Is  accused  of,  say, 
assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  a  fair 
trial  and  either  send  him  to  jail  or  find  him 
Innocent.  But,  either  way,  the  victim  is  no 
better  off.  He  may  have  the  satisfaction  of 
revenge  If  his  assailant  is  sent  to  Jail,  but 
revenge  doesn't  heal  wounds  or  pay  expen- 
sive medical  bills  or  help  his  family  in  their 
distress. 

The  problem  of  how  to  help  the  victim  Is 
an  old  one,  and.  In  fact,  the  ancient  penal 
codes  of  Babylon.  Israel,  Greece,  Rome,  and 
Anglo-Saxon  England  required  the  criminal 
to  reimburse  the  victim  with  money  or  prop- 
erty. The  same  principle  was  fd[lowed  In 
cases  of  theft  in  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
setts In  the  17th  century. 

During  the  late  19th  century  compensa- 
tion of  crime  victims  was  discussed  at  no 
less  than  five  consecutive  international  pris- 
on conferences.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
In  favor  of  the  principle  but  nothing  much 
came  of  It. 

Recently  the  principle  has  been  revived, 
however  in  different  form.  Instead  of  re- 
quiring the  criminal  to  compensate  the  vic- 
tim, an  Impractical  requirement  in  most 
cases  because  the  criminal  usually  lacks  the 
necessary  resources,  the  government  does 
the  job.  The  practice  was  adopted  In  1964 
in  Great  Britain  and  New  Zealand,  and  Cali- 
fornia will  start  compensating  the  victims 
of  violent  crime  next  year. 

Nationally,  Senator  Ralph  Yarbohough,  of 
Texas  has  proposed  a  Federal  Violent  Crimes 
Commission  to  aid  victims  of  14  specified 
crimes.  While  it  would  operate  only  In  Fed- 
eral areas — the  District  of  Columbia  and 
maritime  and  territorial  jurisdictions  of  the 
United  States — Senator  Yarborough  hopes 
that  the  States  will  be  encouraged  to  adopt 
similar  laws  if  his  bill  Is  passed. 

The  Yarborough  bill  provides  that  the 
Commission  could  make  payments  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  as  a  result  of  death  or  Injury 
at  the  hands  of  a  criminal,  loss  of  earning 
power  because  of  injury  or  death,  pecuniary 
loss  to  the  dependents  of  a  deceased  victim, 
and  any  other  loss — with  a  limit  of  $25.000 — 
which  the  Commission  thinks  is  reasonable. 
The  principle  seems  sound  and  the  Yar- 
borough bill  sounds  sensible.  There  could 
be  pitfalls  In  such  a  system,  however.  If  It 
were  not  worked  out  very  carefully.  For 
Instance,  fraudulent  claims  might  be  made 
by  alleged  victims  of  rape  or  other  sexual 
crimes.  It  does  not  seem  likely,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  many  persons  would  Invite  a  beat- 
ing to  make  a  few  dollars. 

In  any  case,  the  principle  of  government 
compensation  of  victims  of  certain  crimes 
deserves  serious  consideration.  Here  in  Mas- 
sachusetts we  should  watch  the  California 
system  and  follow  the  progress  of  the  Yar- 
borough bill.  "The  victim  of  a  robbery  or  an 
assault,"  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  wrote  last  year 
when  he  was  still  on  the  Supreme  Court, 
"has  been  denied  the  'protection'  of  the  laws 
In  a  very  real  sense,  and  society  should  as- 
sume some  responsibility  for  making  him 
whole." 


OUR  VANISHING  WILDLIFE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  August  23,  1965,  I  submitted  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  52,  In  the  89th 
Congress,  as  I  had  done  previously  In 
the  88th  Congress,  which  recognizes  the 
necessity  of  convening  an  International 
program  of  wildlife  conservation,  prob- 
ably imder  the  sponsorship  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  with  active  U.S.  participa- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  have 
expired. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
45  seconds  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  While  most  of 
the  world  is  in  the  midst  of  a  population 
explosion,  many  species  of  the  animal 
world  are  headed  toward  extinction. 

We  have  two  in  this  country.  They  are 
the  two  greatest  birds  alive.  They  are 
the  condor  and  the  whooping  crane. 
There  are  fewer  than  50  of  each  species. 

Once  a  form  of  life  has  become  extinct, 
however  beautiful  or  thrilling  for  the 
human  eye  to  see,  there  is  nothing  we 
can  do  to  restore  It. 

The  forms  of  wildlife  are  graphically 
Illustrated  and  presented  in  an  article 
entitled  "Wildlife:  The  Vanishing  Amer- 
icans," which  appeared  on  pages  6 
through  9  of  the  Potomac  magazine,  a 
Sunday  supplement  to  the  Washington 
Post  of  October  3. 

To  Illustrate  the  dangers  of  extinction, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wildlife:  The  Vakishino  Americans 

While  the  United  States  Is  In  the  midst  of 
a  population  explosion  (of  people) .  much  of 
our  animal  popxilatlon  is  heading  In  the 
other  direction — toward  extinction. 

The  urgent  need  to  halt  this  drive  down 
the  road  to  oblivion  was  spotlighted  recently 
by  President  Johnson  when  he  approved  the 
setting  aside  of  300  acres  at  the  Patuxent 
Wildlife  Research  Center  In  Laurel,  Md.,  as 
part  of  a  campaign  to  rebuUd  native  stocks 
of  birds  and  mammals. 

At  the  Center,  rare  species  threatened  with 
extinction  will  be  raised,  trained  to  look  after 
themselves  In  the  wild,  then  set  loose  with 
the  hope  that  they  will  propagate. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  vast  depletion  In 
the  ranks  of  our  native  animals?  In  the  past 
150  years  the  United  States  has  lost  nearly 
40  species  of  birds  and  mammals  forever — 
half  of  them  since  1900 — and  a  further  78, 
Including  reptiles,  fish  and  amphibians,  are 
on  the  present  danger  list. 

The  answer  is  a  Simple  one:  people,  or  as 
officials  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
put  It,  "the  encroachment  of  man." 

Large  animals  are  victims  as  well  as  small. 
In  Alaska,  the  polar  bear  Is  being  hunted 
from  the  air  in  a  modern  version  of  the 
methods  used  by  buffalo  hunters  to  gun 
dov/n  their  victims  more  than  a  century  ago. 

Two  small  private  planes  pick  up  a  bear's 
tracks  and  follow  him  across  the  Ice  floes 
about  50  miles  off  the  coast.  When  they 
corner  him  on  a  floe,  they  chase  him  back 
and  forth  across  it  for  an  hour  or  so  until  he 
drops  from  exhaustion. 

One  plane  then  lands  and  the  hunter  gets 
out  to  finish  off  the  bear  with  an  easy  shot 
from  200  yards.  This  scene  has  become 
increasingly  common  in  recent  years  as  more 
and  more  Americans  take  up  polar  bear 
hunting. 

According  to  officials  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  these  expeditions  may  have 
taken  a  serious  toll  of  the  polar  bear  and  ef- 
forts are  now  underway  to  see  if  the  species 
Is  threatened  with  extinction,  as  some  con- 
servation officials  fear. 

Last  January,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisher- 
ies and  Wildlife,  at  the  request  of  Secretary 
of  Interior  Stewart  Udall,  compiled  a  list  of 
317  rare  wildlife  species.  Some  were  re- 
ported In  Immediate  danger;  others,  like  the 
polar  bear,  were  classified  as  "status  unde- 
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termlned,"  because  data  on  them  is  still 
incomplete. 

Man  does  not  always  htint  animals  to  ex- 
tinction. Often  they  disappear  merely  as  a 
result  of  population  growth. 

For  example,  one  local  species,  the  South- 
ern bald  eagle,  has  been  reduced  In  numbeta 
In  recent  years  as  more  and  more  people 
have  moved  Into  Its  nesting  areas.  In  addi- 
tion, pesticides  sprayed  on  crops  are  swal- 
lowed by  the  birds,  impairing  their  ability 
to  reproduce. 

Another,  the  Delmarva  Peninsula  fox 
squirrel,  a  larger  variety  of  the  common  gray 
squirrel  but  with  a  black  striped  taU,  was 
found  only  along  the  shores  of  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  Now  It  is  nearly  ex- 
tinct as  a  direct  result  of  the  population 
buildup  on  the  peninsula  which  has  cut 
forests  for  timber  and  reduced  others  by 
fire. 

The  success  of  programs  like  the  one  ap- 
proved by  the  President  at  Laurel  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  story  of  the  whooping  crane. 

When  the  Pish  and  WUdlife  Service  made  a 
count  of  these  five-foot  tall  birds  In  1938, 
only  14  remained. 

In  the  years  since,  a  greater  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Wildlife  Service  to  protect  the 
birds  In  their  wintering  grounds  at  the  Aran- 
sas National  Wildlife  Refuge  on  the  Texas 
coast.  A  100-acre  area  was  fenced  off  and 
planted  In  grain  so  they  could  remain  undis- 
turbed during  their  breeding  period. 

Publicly  given  to  their  plight  brought 
shooting  to  a  halt.  As  a  result,  there  are 
now  42  whooping  cranes  and  Wildlife  officials 
express  guarded  optimism  that  the  greatest 
danger  to  the  species  may  be  past. 

THESE    ANIMALS     FACE     EXTINCTION 

Here  Is  a  list  of  the  78  species  considered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life repwjrt  to  be  in  immediate  danger  of 
extinction: 

Mammals:  Delmarva  Peninsula  fox  squir- 
rel, Atlantic  right. whale,  Bowhead  whale. 
Pacific  right  whale,  Nevada  kit  fox,  red  wolf, 
timber  wolf,  grizzly  bear,  black-footed  ferret, 
Florida  panther,  Guadelupe  fur  seal,  Carib- 
bean monk  seal,  Florida  manatee  or  sea  cow," 
Columbia  white-tailed  deer  or  Oregon  white- 
tailed  deer,  key  deer,  Sonoran  pronghom 
antelope. 

Birds:  Florida  great  white  heron,  Aleutian 
Canada  goose,  Laysan  Hawaiian  duck.  Main 
Islands  Hawaiian  duck  (or  Koloa),  Mexican 
duck,  Nene  (or  Hawaiian  goose),  California 
condor,  Florida  Everglade  kite  (or  snail  kite) , 
Hawaiian  hawk  (or  lO),  Att water's  greater 
prairie  chicken,  masked  bobwhlte. 

Whooping  crane,  Hawaiian  common  gallln- 
ule.  Yimia  clapper  rail,  Eskimo  curlew,  Puer- 
to Rlcan  parrot,  American  Ivory-bllled  wood- 
pecker, Hawaiian  crow  (or  Aala),  Pualohl 
(small  Kauai  thrush) .  Nlhoa  mlllerbird,  Kau- 
aloo  (or  Ooaa),  Akiapolaau,  crested  honey- 
creeper  (or  Akohekohe). 

Kauai  Akialoa,  Kauai  Nukupuu.  Laysan 
flnch-bill.  Maul  parrotblll,  Nlhoa  flnch-blll, 
Ou,  Pallia,  Bachman's  warbler,  Kirtland's 
warbler.  Cape  Sable  sparrow,  dusky  seaside 
sparrow. 

Fish:  Atlantic  sturgeon,  lake  sturgeon, 
shortnose  sturgeon,  longjaw  Cisco,  Arctic 
grayling,  Atlantic  salmon,  Apache  (Arizona) 
trout,  Montana  Westslope  cutthroat  trout, 
Piute  cutthroat  trout,  Rio  Grande  cutthroat 
trout,  Colorado  River  squawfish.  Desert  dace, 
humpback  chub.  Little  Colorado  splnedace, 
Cul-ui,  Comanche  Springs  pupflsh,  Devils 
Hole  pupflsh. 

Owens  Valley  pupflsh,  Pahrump  kllUflsh, 
Clear  Creek  gambusla,  GUa  topmlnnow,  blue 
pike. 

Reptiles:  American  alligator. 

Amphibians:  Texas  blind  salamander,  black 
toad,  Inyo  County  toad. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  Is  concluded. 
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BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SENATOR  McNAMARA 

Mr.  DIRKS  EN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
probably  sheer  coincidence,  but  if  I  re- 
call correctly,  as  we  prepare  for  that  at- 
tenuated discussiDU  of  a  very  fundamen- 
tal issue,  namely  section  14(b),  this  Is 
the  birthday  anniversary  of  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  this  body.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  distiuKuished  Senator  from 
Michigan.  Mr.  P.^trick  McNamara. 

Long  before  he  came  to  the  Senate  he 
di.stingui.shed  himself  as  an  outstanding 
leader  of  labor  in  his  own  State.  He  has 
distinguished  himself  in  this  body. 

While  he  has  not  always  been  overly 
articulate  or  vocal,  he  has  indeed  been 
diligent.  He  has  always  been  kind  to 
every  Member  who  had  a  problem  before 
either  of  his  committees. 

And  so.  on  "B  day,"  that  is,  14(b)  day, 
I  salute  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  fMr.  McNamara]. 

Mr.  BARTL2TT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in 
pacing  respects  to  our  good  friend  Pat 
McNamara.  on  his  birthday  anniversary. 

I  would  differ  from  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  in  only  one  way.  I  believe  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  is  one 
of  the  most  articulate  of  men. 

It  is  true  that  he.  in  company  with 
some  others  of  us,  does  not  often  speak 
on  the  Senate  floor,  but  when  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  speaks,  everyone  knov/.s 
what  he  has  in  mind  and  what  he  is  say- 
ing. He  is  sincere.  He  is  direct.  To 
him  i.ssues  are  black  or  white.  There  is 
no  large  gray  clouded  area  in  between. 
He  has  his  principles,  and  to  these  prin- 
ciples he  hHs  always  adhered. 

He  knows  what  he  wants  to  do  and 
nio.st  of  the  t-me  he  succeeds  in  doing 
whot  he  wants  to  do. 

I  have  counted  it  a  privilege  to  be  a 
friend  of  Pat  Mc!'amara  e^er  since  he 
came  to  this  body, 

I  wish  for  h:m  many  more  happy 
birthdny  aMnivpr.^pries. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  yield  but.  first, 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  a  little  exten- 
sion of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  concur  in  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  said 
becaa-^e  our  good  friend  from  Michigan 
follows  the  old  Biblical  admonition: 

Let  your  communication  be  yea.  yea;  and 
nay,  nay,  .'or  whatsoever  is  more  than  these 
Cometh  of  evil. 

I  salute  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  On  this  hap- 
py occasion  I  join  in  congratulating  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  on  his  birthday. 

Pei-haps  one  of  the  advantages  of  be- 
ing in  session  this  long  is  that  we  have 
Che  occasion  to  be  here  on  the  birthday 
of  Pat  McNamara. 

He  has  been  one  of  the  warmest,  kind- 
est, most  considerate  Senators  I  have 


known.  He  exhibits  these  fine  talents 
at  their  best. 

It  is  true  that  he  does  not  always 
make  as  many  speeches  as  some  Sen- 
ators do.  He  does  not  need  to.  He  has 
a  forthrightness  about  him,  true  of  his 
Irish  ancestry,  so  that  people  do  not  need 
to  talk  with  him  at  length  to  know 
where  he  stands. 

I  recall  an  occasion  when  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  was  making  a  speech  of 
considerable  length  with  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  disagreed.  The  way 
he  stomped  out  of  the  Chamber  left  no 
doubt  whatever  that  he  disagreed  with 
that  speech. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  helped 
all  of  us  with  the  many  problems  that 
have  faced  us  in  the  field  of  public  works 
and  other  fields. 

We  love  him  and  admire  him  even 
when  we  find  we  cannot  agree  with  him, 
because  he  makes  a  great  contribution 
in  approving  those  things  which  he  be- 
lieves are  right,  and  fights  as  hard  as  any 
other  Member  in  the  Senate;  and  he  re- 
spects the  rights  of  those  who  disagree 
with  him. 

For  his  forthrightness,  frankness,  sin- 
cerity, we  all  have  the  highest  admira- 
tion for  him.  I  agree  with  him  on  this 
occasion.  I  am  sure  that  even  those  who 
do  not  agree  with  him  respect  him,  be- 
cause we  have  no  doubt  where  he  stands, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  on  the 
level. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  by  Senators  concern- 
ing the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

While  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  does  not  entertain  the  same 
sound  views  that  I  do  on  all  occasions,  I 
wish  to  record  the  fact,  that  notwith- 
standing disagreements  between  us  on 
public  issues  at  times,  no  two  Senators 
in  this  Chamber  have  enjoyed  a  more 
pleasant  relationship. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Alaska  in  wish- 
ing the  Senator  from  Michigan  many 
happy  returns  of  this  day. 

I  hope  he  will  be  here  to  celebrate  his 
100th  birthday  anniversary,  and  that  I 
will  be  invited  on  that  day  to  attend  his 
100th  birthday  anniversary  party. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  express  my 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  calling  this  auspicious  occa- 
sion to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
pei-mitting  us  to  share  with  him  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
this  moment  of  pleasure,  this  moment  of 
earned  congratulation. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the 
Committee  of  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan.  He  is  the  ranking  majority 
member.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee. 

While  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  is  the  minority 
leader  and  the  leader  of  his  party,  and 
while   the   distinguished   Senator   from 


Louisiana  is  the  majority  whip  and  the 
leader  of  his  party,  at  this  time  on  the 
floor,  Pat  McNamara  is  the  committee 
chairman;  and  the  committee  chairman 
does  not  have  to  call  the  committee  to- 
gether if  he  does  not  wish  to  do  so. 

He  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  Without  that  committee 
many  welfare  benefits  would  not  come  to 
my  State. 

While  Pat  McN.^mara  is  best  known  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, I  have  seen  him  in  attendance 
many  more  hours  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  and  voting  on  public 
health  measures  than  on  all  the  labor 
matters  that  have  come  up  in  the  past 
2  or  3  years.    He  is  a  diligent  lieutenant. 

He  is  the  ranking  member  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education.  The  88th  and 
89th  Congresses  considered  more  educa- 
tion bills  than  we  have  ever  had,  in  any 
Congress.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
every  conference  committee  dealing  with 
these  subjects.  I  believe  he  votes  right 
on  these  matters,  and  I  vote  with  him. 

Under  the  distinguished  leadership  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  edu- 
cation has  been  expanded  and  extended. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  and  see  the 
recognition  of  this  Senator  in  this  body. 
We  might  retire  to  the  cloakroom. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  join  in  expressing 
these  cordial  birthday  greetings  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan. 

There  is  no  kinder  or  more  diligent 
Senator  than  he;  I  feel  certain  that  there 
is  no  more  frank  or  forthright  Senator. 
One  never  has  to  be  long  in  a  state  of 
wonderment  as  to  where  Senator  Mc- 
Namara stands.  We  may  not  be  pleased 
with  his  stand,  but  he  will  tell  us  kindly, 
forthrightly,  and  definitely  where  he 
stands  on  a  specific  question  that  is  be- 
fore us.  I  find  no  other  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  is  more  frank  or  forthright 
than  is  the  senior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  he  has  been  called  upon,  along 
with  his  committee,  to  pass  upon  many 
matters  of  great  importance  to  the  State 
which  I  represent,  in  part.  He  has  been 
highly  sympathetic  and  responsive  and 
most  kind.  Speaking  for  my  State  as  a 
whole,  we  are  grateful  to  him  for  his 
sympathy,  kindness,  and  responsiveness. 
That  does  not  mean  at  all  that  he  has 
always  agreed  with  our  position,  al- 
though he  generally  has  done  so.  We 
always  try  to  take  a  responsible  and  de- 
fensible position,  but  regardless  of  what 
our  position  may  have  been  he  has  been 
always  kind,  considerate,  and  indus- 
trious. Therefore,  I  salute  him  on  this 
happy  occasion  when,  as  a  relatively 
young  man.  he  is  passing  another  mile- 
stone. I  hbpe  he  will  pass  many  addi- 
tional milestones,  happily  and  in  good 
health. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  McNAMARA,  I  thank  the  mi- 
nority leader,  the  acting  majority  leader, 
and  my  other  colleagues  for  their  chari- 
table, kind  remarks.  It  is  most  heart- 
warming to  have  one's  fellow  workers  in 
any  walk  of  life  express  such  heartfelt 
personal  regards,  and  I  appreciate  them. 

While  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  was  speaking,  someone  handed 
me  a  note  which  indicated  that  the  time 
being  consumed  would  be  charged  to  me. 
I  did  not  know  what  the  significance  of 
that  is.  However,  this  time,  apparently, 
it  is  to  be  charged  to  me.  So  accordingly. 
I  shall  be  brief. 

I  again  thank  all  who  have  spoken  so 
kindly  of  me.  When  a  man  reaches  the 
age  of  71  years,  there  is  very  little  to 
celebrate.    Thanks  again. 


tions   Educational,   Scientific,   and   Cultural 
Organization. 

Music:  U.S,  Air  Force  Band. 

Adjournment. 


FIRST      INTERNATIONAL      SYMPO- 
SIUM ON  WATER  DESALINATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  5  years,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  moved  forward  at 
a  rapid  pace  with  authorizations  and 
appropriations  for  research  on  water 
desalination.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  most  nations  on 
earth.  Very  few  nations  have  adequate 
water  supply,  but  most  nations  have  the 
sea  available  at  their  door.  Many  na- 
tions and  portions  of  nations  have 
underground  brackish  water  supplies 
which  an  inexpensive  method  of  desali- 
nation would  make  available  for  the 
uses  of  man. 

Inexpensive  desalination  would  mean 
plenty  of  food  for  most  peoples. 

As  one  of  the  appointed  representa- 
tives of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  this  first  in- 
ternational symposium,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  attend  the  opening  ceremonies 
today  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Interior 
Department  Building  and  to  listen  to  all 
of  the  opening  speeches  and  remarks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
program  for  these  opening  ceremonies 
today.  Monday,  October  4,  1965,  of  this 
imposing,  important,  precedent-setting 
First  International  Symposium  on  Water 
Desalination  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

First  International  Sympostum  on  Water 
Desalination,  Washington,  D,C  ,  October 
3-9,  1965 

OPENING    CEEEMONIES 

Music:  va.  Air  Force  Band,  MaJ,  Arnald 
Gabriel,  U.S.  Air  Force,  directing. 

Welcome  of  participants:  The  Honorable 
Kenneth  Holum,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Water  and  Power  Development; 
chairman  of  the  U,S.  delegation  to  the  sym- 
posium. 

Introduction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  United  States  of  America:  The 
Honorable  Kenneth  Holum, 

Principal  address:  The  Honorable  Stewart 
L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  symposium. 

Remarks  by  representatives  of  the  United 
Nations;  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency;  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations;  European  Atomic 
Energy    Community;    and    the    United   Na- 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  opening  statement  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Hon.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  was  read  for  him  at  his  ab- 
sence in  New  York  City  today  by  Dr. 
Donald  F,  Homig,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
opening  statement  by  the  President  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows ; 

Statement  by  the  President  To  Be  Read  bt 
Donald  P.  Hornig,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy AT  THE  First  International  Sympo- 
sium on  Desalination,  Washington.  D.C, 
October  4,  1965 

I  welcome  you  to  this  international  sym- 
posium. 

You  represent  more  than  60  nations.  You 
have  come  here  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
And  you  have  come  to  search — together — for 
a  common  solution  to  a  common  problem. 

Even  while  you  deliberate,  men  are  without 
water.  Land  lies  untilled  which  should  pro- 
duce food  for  the  hungry.  People  around  the 
world  are  Impatient  for  the  results  of  your 
efforts.  And  I  am  the  most  Impatient  of  all. 
Techniques  to  desalt  water  have  been  used 
In  many  places  for  many  years — on  ships 
at  sea,  among  the  Islands  of  the  Caribbean, 
in  desert  lands  along  the  Persian  Gulf.  But 
If  our  vision  for  the  future  is  to  be  realized — 
the  vision  of  an  Inexhaustible  supply  of  pure, 
drinkable  water — then  the  cost  of  desalting 
must  be  drastically  reduced. 

With  this  objection,  the  United  States  be- 
gan a  program  of  research  and  development 
over  a  decade  ago.  It  has  already  yielded 
heartening  results.  We  have  built  five  plants 
capable  of  testing  new  technologies.  Their 
dally  capacities  range  from  a  few  hundred 
thousand  gallons  to  more  than  2  million 
gallons.  We  have  built  and  operated  a  sc-ore 
of  pilot  plants.  We  have  witnessed  the  cost 
of  desalted  water  cut  in  half  and  then  halved 
again.  To  accelerate  this  work,  we  have  re- 
cently launched  a  new  5-year,  $200  million 
program  of  research  and  development. 

We  have  concrete  goals  in  view:  by  1968, 
to  construct  plants  with  the  capacity  of  10 
million  gallons  a  day;  by  1970,  to  extend 
the  range  to  100-mllllon-gallon  plants.  We 
are  also  at  Work  on  smaller  plants  varying 
in  size  from  less  than  1  million  gallons  to 
15  million  gallons  per  day,  employing  many 
different  processes. 

From  the  creative  work  you  perform  In 
your  laboratories  and  on  your  drawing  boards, 
and  from  conferences  like  this  one,  we  will 
gain  new  freedom  from  the  harsh  accidents 
of  geography.  Brackish  wells  will  nurture 
crops — and  the  oceans,  pure  and  clear,  will 
flow  from  our  faucets. 

The  need  is  worldwide,  so  must  be  the  ef- 
fort. Knowledge,  like  thirst,  belongs  to  all 
men.  No  country  can  be  the  sole  possessor. 
We  In  this  country  are  ready  to  join  with 
every  nation — to  share  our  efforts,  to  work  in 
every  way.  We  cannot  wait — for  the  problem 
will  not  wait. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  opening  address  was  made  by  Hon. 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretai-y  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  United  States,  who  is  serv- 
ing as  honorary  chairman  of  the  Sym- 
posium. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Secretary  Udall's  opening  address  to  this 
First  International  Symposium  on  Water 


Desalination  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  op  Stewart  L,  Udall,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  Honorary  Chairman  or 
the  First  International  Symposium  on 
Water  Desalination,  Washington,  D.C, 
October  4,  1965 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  I  welcome  the 
delegates  and  participants  to  the  First  Inter- 
national Symposliim  on  Water  Desalination. 
It  is  our  carefully  considered  opinion  that  the 
delegates  to  this  conference — representing  65 
countries  and  5  continents — constitute  the 
most  Impressive  array  of  water  engineering 
talent  ever  assembled  in  history. 

President  Johnson  set  the  tone  for  our 
meeting  when  he  said  that: 

"A  dependable  supply  of  fresh  water  is  an 
absolute  requirement  for  a  world  seeking 
peace  and  prosperity.  Water  is  needed  to 
grow  food,  to  permit  basic  development  In 
emerging  nations,  to  allow  industrial  expan- 
sion in  others,  and  to  Increase  living  stand- 
ards for  an  Increasing  world  population, 

"The  developing  technology  of  water  de- 
salting has  received  enthusiastic  and  univer- 
sal support  by  nations,  large  and  small,  again 
demonstrating  that  International  coopera- 
tion Is  the  key  to  humanity's  advancement." 
I  am  confident  of  success — not  only  suc- 
cess In  the  effort  to  solve  the  engineering  and 
technical  problems  which  face  us,  but  more 
importantly  in  the  effort  to  work  together 
for  the  universal  welfare  of  mankind. 

Our  attention  is  focused  on  water — usable 
potable   water.     Prom  time  immemorial,  as 
reflected  in  the  literature  and  legend  of  every 
civilization  and  religion,  man  has  sensed  the 
obligation  of  stewardship  over  the  planet's 
supply  of  water  flt  for  human  use.     As  our 
world  population  doubles  on  a  cycle  of  de- 
cades, rather  than  centuries  or  millenla,  that 
obligation    of    stewardship    becomes    corre- 
spondingly more  pressing.  "-^  lo  the  end  man 
will  conquer  poverty,  famine  and  disease  only 
as  he  masters  the  problems  of  water  supply. 
The  United  States   began  its  formal  de- 
salting program   in   1952.     Until   last   year. 
this  country's  effort  concentrated  on  basic 
research,  and  on  the  construction  of  dem- 
onstration plants. 

But  last  year.  President  Johnson  saw  that 
the  time  had  come  for  what  he  called  "a 
significant  leap  forward."  With  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Congress,  now  my  country  is 
embarking  on  an  accelerated  desalting  pro- 
gram. 

President  Johnson  hailed  the  new  law. 
saying,  "It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  power  for  good,  the  palliative  effect  on 
age-old  animosities  and  problems,  that 
would  result  from  providing  an  abundance 
of  water  in  lands  which  for  countless  gen- 
erations have  only  known  shortage." 

Under  the  new  charter,  we  hope  to  mas- 
ter the  technology  of  big  plants,  to  serve 
major  population  centers;  and  we  will  pur- 
sue the  refinement  of  small  equipment,  mo- 
bile and  versatile;  and  we  will  give  eqxial 
attention  to  processes  for  improving  the 
usefulness  of  underground  brackish  waters 
that  represent  a  major  resource  In  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  will  soon  need  major 
new  sources  of  water  for  Its  great  cities. 
Smaller  towns  on  our  seacoasts  and  many 
inland  communities  have  similar  needs. 

The  world's  needs  run  the  same  gamut. 
Some  countries  require  large  plants  to  serve 
their  large  cities,  while  In  other  places.  It 
is  the  smaller  plants  for  small  towns  and 
islands  which  are  needed.  Our  Joint  pur- 
pose  at   this   conference  is   to  discuss  and 
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describe    the    means    whereby    all    of    these 
goals  can  be  achieved  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

A  variety  of  processes,  engineered  to  fit 
a  particular  requirement,  will  supply  alter- 
natives for  the  differing  needs. 

The  cost  of  energy  Is  a  critical  component 
of  the  costs  associated  with  any  process. 
Reducing  energy  costs  is  a  goal.  Our  coun- 
try will  pursue  this  Inquiry  with  conven- 
tional fuels — coal,  oil  and  gas — and  with 
nuclear  energy. 

We  have  committed  our  finest  talent  to 
thia  total  effort.  We  are  eager  to  share  what 
we  know  and  learn.  We  need  your  help  in  a 
real  worldwide  effort  If  we  are  going  to 
succeed. 

During  this  conference  experts  from  col- 
leges and  universities,  from  Industry  and 
from  Government  will  present  technical 
papers.  They  will  discuss  progress  and  ob- 
stacles with  their  counterpart  scientists  and 
engineers  from  other  countries. 

Speakers  from  my  country  will  discuss  in 
detail  the  progress  we  have  made,  the  proc- 
esses we  consider  hopeful,  and  the  unan- 
swered problems  we  have  identified.  We  will 
listen  with  keen  interest  to  the  presentations 
from  our  distinguished  visitors. 

As  most  of  you  know,  my  Department,  In- 
terior, is  cooperating  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District  of  California  la  a  feasibility  and  en- 
gineering study  of  a  150-mllllon-gallon-per- 
day  dlstlll.itlon  plant.  Preliminary  reports 
Indicate  that  a  well  designed  plant  using 
nuclear  energy  can  produce  fresh  water  at 
seaside  for  22  cents  a  thousand  gallons  and 
generate  electric  power  for  as  little  as  3  mills 
per  kilow:itt  hcur. 

The  >cuti:?rr:  California  study  is  the  most 
adranc«i  rf  jereral  Investigations  that  we 
have  'jnders-ar.  We  are  excited  and  encour- 
aged by  The  results  that  are  emerging.  If 
your  country  has  large  cities  or  regions  with 
substantial  and  acute  water  supply  problems 
you  will  be  interested  In  our  discussions  of 
this  study. 

Although  our  large  plant  effort  often  re- 
ceives the  most  attention,  thia  Is  only  one 
part  of  our  total  program. 

We  are  determined  to  develop  processes 
that  will  produce  water  economically  In 
smaller  quantities.  Our  Immediate  goal  is 
developing  the  ability  to  build  plants  which 
will  produce  between  1  million  to  10  million- 
gallons  per  day  for  50  cents  a  thousand  gal- 
lons.   We  expect  to  succeed. 

Completely  new  processes  are  under  de- 
velopment. Among  the  newer  Ideas  reverse 
osmosis  has  particularly  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  our  technicians.  Because  the  process 
has  inh-rent  technical  advantages.  It  will 
receive  special  attention  in  our  development 
scheme. 

Basic  re««arch  has  been  substantially  In- 
creased. We  'xrant  to  know  more  about 
water — and  we  hope  to  discover  entirely  new 
ways  to  2:aie  it  usable.  Including  an  attack 
on  the  prcblertLs  cf  pollution  and  chemical 
contamination  which  results  In  an  absolute 
shortage  of  usable  water,  producing  famine, 
disease  and  even  threats  to  the  peace. 

All  of  what  we  have  learned  to  date  will  be 
available  at  this  symposium.  We  expect  to 
discuss  our  Ideas  and  yours  In  an  open  and 
relaxed  atmosphere.    We  will  all  benefit. 

Nonetheless,  we  hoj)e  for  more  from  this 
conference  than  a  mere  exchange  of  techni- 
cal information.  We  must  recognize  water  is 
our  most  vital  resource.  Man  can  exist  with- 
out food  for  as  much  as  60  days.  Without 
water,  he  will  perish  in  five.  Three  billion 
people  on  this  planet  are  competing  for  the 
available  fresh  water,  and  there  Is  essentially 
no  more  water  today  than  there  was  when 
civilization  began.  Furthermore,  it  Is  essen- 
tially the  same  water.  The  dribble  from  a 
leaky  faucet  In  our  homes  may  be  the  liquid 
which  slaked  the  thirst  of  a  dinosaur,  watered 
the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  or  refreshed 


Hannibal  at  some  Alpine  stream.  Man's  sur- 
vival Is  threatened  by  water  problems. 

With  so  much  Involved  for  the  whole 
world,  I  challenge  the  delegates  to  this  con- 
ference to  think  In  terms  of  a  worldwide 
cooperative  effort  to  solve  the  problems  of 
desalting  In  the  shortest  possible  period  of 
time. 

To  begin  that  effort  my  country  will : 

1.  Supply  to  all  countries  represented  here, 
and  to  others  on  request,  a  complete  set  of 
research  and  engineering  studies  published 
by  our  Office  of  Saline  Water.  We  will  expect 
these  exchanges  to  be  reclprocaJ.  We  will 
help  establish  technical  desalting  Informa- 
tion centers  at  appropriate  locations  to  in- 
sure maximum  benefit  to  all  countries. 

2.  We  invite  you,  or  other  representatives 
of  your  country  to  visit  our  desalting  plants, 
test  centers,  and  research  laboratories.  Oiir 
technicians  will  be  equally  Interested  In  see- 
ing what  you  have  accomplished. 

3.  Countries  that  look  to  desalting  to  solve 
water  problems  will  need  trained  engineers 
to  design  and  manage  plants.  The  United 
States  will  be  eager  to  participate  In  a  train- 
ing program  designed  to  make  certain  that 
the  necessary  supply  of  trained  technicians 
is  developed  wherever  It  is  needed. 

4.  In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
State,  my  Department  will  expand  its  pro- 
gram of  assisting  other  countries  In  regional 
and  national  water  surveys.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  where  appropriate,  will 
Join  them  to  seek  the  most  economic  solu- 
tion available. 

5.  The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment in  reviewing  its  programs  will  give  in- 
creased attention  to  water  supply  prob- 
lems. 

6.  We  win  enlarge  our  capacity  to  render 
advisory  and  consulting  services  to  coun- 
tries seeking  assistance  In  developing  water 
resources  programs  to  meet  their  present 
and  future  needs.  These  services  will  en- 
compass the  traditional  water  resource  tech- 
niques as  well  as  desalting. 

I  propose  that  we  arrange  a  continuing 
worldwide  exchange  of  information  related  to 
desalting.  My  country  recognizes  that  sci- 
entists from  many  countries  have  contrib- 
uted substantially  to  the  Information  that 
we  have  available  now. 

As  an  example  consider  reverse  osmosis. 
We  plan  a  major  effort  to  complete  the  de- 
velopment of  this  process.  Nonei-heless  we 
recognize  that  the  basic  principles  were  first 
Identified  by  French  scientists  and  that  basic 
patents  have  been  awarded  to  Indian  na- 
tionals. 

A  successful  worldwide  cooperative  effort 
that  solves  man's  water  supply  problems  will 
produce  results  that  stagger  the  imagination. 
More  water  means  more  food,  less  disease 
and  In  many  countries  new  opportunities 
for  economic  growth. 

For  centuries  water  shortages  have  caused 
quarrels  between  neighbors  and  In  the  case 
of  International  rivers,  these  shortages  have 
contributed  to  International  tensions.  The 
scientists  working  at  this  symposium  can 
dream  ahead  to  the  day  when  large  combina- 
tion water-powerplants  provide  cheap  energy 
to  drive  the  wheels  of  industry,  electrify  the 
countryside  and  create  enough  fresh  water 
to  resolve  sterile  arguments  over  dry  streams. 

Already  international  cooperation  in  de- 
salting Is  underway.  Among  our  recent  ac- 
tivities In  this  regard  was  the  visit  of  a  highly 
qualified  team  of  U.S.  water  and  power  ex- 
perts to  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
Tunisia.  We  are  currently  providing  tech- 
nical advice  on  a  desalting  project  In  Saudi 
Arabia  and  are  cooperating  in  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  a  dual-purpose  desalting  plant 
in  Israel.  Last  November  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  where  excellent  work 
in  desalting  Is  being  done,  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  cooperate  in  the  field  of 
desalting. 


Working  together,  we  can  assure  that  na- 
tions and  cities  will  have  a  choice  in  their 
search  for  the  best  and  cheapest  soiu-ce  of 
water;  that  every  country  can  have  abim- 
dant.  reliable,  and  reasonably  priced  pure 
water. 

A  thirsty  world  Is  watching  this  assembly. 
Science  and  technology  can  find  economic 
ways  to  desalt  water.  I  am  confident  that 
this  conference  will  lead  to  accomplishments 
of  great  significance  to  every  person  on  our 
planet. 

Welcome — and  have  a  great  conference. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14(b)  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  section  703(b)  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  Act  of  1959, -and  to 
amend  the  first  proviso  of  section  8(a) 
(3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  77. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  and  the  country  know  generally 
that  we  pre  about  to  embark  on  what  I 
am  pleased  to  call  attenuated  discussion 
of  a  fundamental  problem.  I  am  mind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  the  counti-y  is  hon- 
ored today  by  a  visit  from  His  Holiness 
the  Pope,  the  spiritual  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  throughout  the 
world,  and  that  a  substantial  number 
of  Senators  will  be  in  attendance  at  the 
ceremonies  in  New  York. 

I  am  sensible  also  of  the  fact  that  quite 
a  number  of  Senators — four  from  the 
minority  side  and  six  from  the  majority 
side — are  in  official  attendance  at  the 
Conference  of  NATO  Parliamentarians, 
in  New  York  City. 

It  is  the  custom — and  I  believe  every- 
one recognizes  it — that  in  the  list  of  the 
weapons  authorized  by  the  rule  book  for 
the  conduct  of  an  extended  discussion  is 
the  use  of  the  quorum  call,  and  to  have  it 
made  a  live  quonim  call.  It  might  be 
embarrassing  if  I  resorted  to  live  quo- 
nims  today  under  these  circumstances, 
and  I  assure  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader  now  that  we  shall  make 
no  requests  for  live  quorums  today,  so 
that  our  membership  can  return  In  due 
time  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  courtesy, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I 
do  not  believe  in  sending  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  to  arrest  Senators  who  do  not 
favor  the  bill.    It  is  my  theory  that  we 
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who  are  for  a  bill  ought  to  make  our 
plans  to  be  present.  I  hope  that  in  the 
future  all  Senators  can  be  on  notice  that 
If  they  desire  the  bill  to  pass,  they  had 
better  be  present  to  make  quorums.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
present. 

I  hope  that  tomorrow  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  unusual  devices  to 
seek  to  arrest  Senators  who  are  opposed 
to  the  bill,  so  as  to  develop  a  quorum  I 
do  not  like  that  idea  at  all 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is,  of  course 
fully  aware  that  there  is  a  strange  con- 
tagion in  the  area.  It  is  the  contagion 
of  adjournment.  Senators  want  to  go 
home.  They  are  battle  weary;  they  are 
fatigued;  they  have  been  loaded  down 
with  what  we  might  call  the  productivity 
of  this  session.  Of  course,  when  I  use 
the  word  "productivity,"  I  am  thinking 
in  terms  of  sheer  volume,  not  necessarily 
of  quality. 

Besides,  there  is  always  the  question 
of  exactly  how  the  monumental  pro- 
posals that  have  had  the  approbation  of 
Congress  will  finally  work.  That  will  be 
the  ultimate  test. 

Notwithstanding  all  that.  Senators 
still  want  to  go  home.  Some  would  like 
to  go  home  for  recreation  and  for  a  rest. 
I  think  that  would  Include  the  minority 
leader.  Others  have  far  more  serious 
business  at  home.  They  see  the  shadow 
of  1966  fall  athwart  the  receding  months 
o!  1965.  When  they  look  in  the  Congres- 
sional Directory,  they  will  observe  that 
In  due  coursf  their  tenure  will  come  to 
an  end  and  that  they  have  serious  busi- 
ness with  the  people.  That  gives  me  a 
little  cue  at  the  opening  of  this  discus- 
sion, because  I  believe  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
September  23,  1965,  Is  rather  significant 
on  that  point.  Its  title  is  "The  Will  of 
the  People."  I  shall  read  It  In  full.  I 
shajl  read  many  editorials  In  full. 

If  I  have  kept  an  accurate  account, 
there  are  now  in  excess  of  3,000  editorials 
on  my  desk.  They  are  from  every  State 
in  the  Union.  If  the  Lord  Is  willing.  If 
my  energy  remains  Intact,  If  I  can  stand 
In  shoe  leather  long  enough  and  forget 
about  my  lunch  long  enough — and  par- 
enthetically, food  means  so  little  In  my 
life — I  may  be  compelled  to  read  all 
3,000  and  more  of  these  editorials  into 
the  Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  begin  with  this  edi- 
torial because  it  Is  well  written  and  goes 
to  the  point.  It  raises  a  question  on 
which  I  feel  deeply  because  there  has 
been  some  observation  that  extended  dis- 
cussion is.  In  a  sense,  a  departure  from 
the  democratic  process.  In  my  judgment 
It  is  not.  This  editorial  goes  to  that 
point. 

Under  the  caption,  "The  Will  of  the 
People,"  the  editorial  reads 
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[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Sept.  23,  1965] 
The  Wnx  or  the  People 
In  the  view  of  the  A^T^CIO,  Senator  Ever- 
m-  DiHKSEN  will  be  guilty  of  a  "flagrant  per- 
version  of  the  democratic  process"  If  he  leads 
a  filibuster  against  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Acts  section   14(b),   which   permits  States 
to  outlaw  the  union  shop. 

By  thus  raising  the  issue  of  democracy, 
«ie  federation  may  have  committed  a  tacti- 


cal blunder.  Some  people,  possibly  even  in- 
cluding a  few  legislators,  may  be  spurred  to 
a  little  hard  thought  on  the  true  role  of  the 
democratic  process  in  this  dispute. 

For  one  thing,  lawmakers  may  pause  to 
reflect  on  whether,  back  home  among  their 
constituents,  there  actually  is  wide  ap- 
proval of  the  Idea  that  workers  should  be 
forced  to  join  unions  to  keep  their  Jobs.  For 
what  it's  worth,  public  opinion  polls  sug- 
gest the  will  of  the  people  is  to  the  contraiy. 

In  fact,  a  niomber  of  supporters  of  14(b) 
repeal  seem  in  doubt  as  to  the  measure's 
public  support,  since  they're  extremely  leery 
of  having  action  deferred  until  1966.  Next 
year,  you  see,  is  an  election  year,  and  the 
lawmakers  are  understandably  fearful  that 
the  things  they  do  then  may  be  more  likely 
to  be  held  against  them  than  what  they  do 
now.  ^ 

Besides  pondering  practical  matters  such 
whn  ^£n  ^^  ^^t  P°^^'  legislators  may  exist 
^^n  ^"^eo  60  far  as  to  consider  the  more 
philosophic  question  of  the  relationship  of 
democracy  and  labor  unions. 

nn^vfc^fu"'"  "°*°"^  ^°°S  have  claimed  to  be 
among  the  most  democratic  of  all  organlza- 

nr.^!'  .Tk^  ^°*°°^'  ^*^^«"  selflessly  lork  to 
protect  the  best  interests  of  all  the  workers 
toe^y  represent.    Or  so  the  theory  goes,  any! 

hn^v,*„^^  *?®°'^  ^®'"®  ^"^^yB  applied,  it  would 
be  hard  to  explain  why  union  leaders  are 
so  eager  for  the  power  to  force  all  workers 
into  membership.    Devotion  to  the  ne^i  and 

r!rJ^T.  °i  *^^  '^°''^^"  naturally  should  draw 
recruits  in  droves.    But  the  theory,  unfor- 

the  breac?'"  ^^^  "*"^«'«'  ^  °^°re  honored  in 
In  some  cases  union  leaders  are  clearly  out 
Of  touch  with  their  constituents.  At  the 
^H  V  ^?  thousands  of  coal  miners  are  on 
strike  in  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvani^ 
not   so    much    against    their   employers   as 

nS^^XTrl.  """'  ""-  -«>«-%" 

In  Other  Instances  union  officials  appear 

S„^f*^^  t  ^^**  ^^^^  ^''""t  their  con. 
Btituents'  needs.  Otherwise  it  would  be  in- 
explicable  that  a  maritime  union  could  t^^ 

n^.^'^'^l  ?'  *^«  N^"°°'«  "merchant  marine 
over  such  issues  as  whether  ships'  captSSs 
Should  be  card-carrying  unioniste  ??  tlla? 
ship  unions  generally,  with  their  Irrespon- 
sible behavior  and  incessant  wage  demands, 
could  drive  an  ailing  Industry,  and  their 
members'  Jobs,  ever  closer  to  extinction. 

It's  difficult  to  see,  too.  how  the  News- 
paper Guild  is  representing  the  real  needs  of 
its  members  by  bringing  on  a  shutdown  of 
New  Yorks  newspapers;  the  issues  include 
such  items  as  control  of  a  machine  that 
^^^«  been  invented  yet.  We  assume  the 
union  hasn't  forgotten  that  the  last  New 
York  strike  helped  put  one  paper  out  of 

*x.^f  ^ii^P*  "  '^^  °^^^  to  some  Congressmen 
that  the  unions  in  these  and  too  many  other 
cases  are  behaving  less  like  democracies 
than  near-dictatorships.  A  dictator  wor- 
ries mainly  about  his  personal  power,  not 
the  needs  of  his  subjects.  And  even  a  sense- 
less strike  may.  in  the  short  run  at  least 
buttress  a  tmion  leader's  control  of  his  or- 
ganization. 

If  the  leaders  can  force  all  workers  to  Join 
their  unions,  their  power  is  further  en- 
hanced. No  longer  is  it  so  necessary  even 
to  make  a  pretense  of  serving  members- 
needs.  Members  can  be  kept  in  Une  more 
easily;  with  the  sanction  of  Federal  agencies 
they  can  be  penalized  for  crossing  picket 
lines  or  for  suggesting  that  they  would  like 
a  new  election  to  pick  the  tmion  to  represent 
them. 

For  these  reasons  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
AFL-CIO's  talk  of  democracy  is  out  of  place 
in  the  union  shop  dispute.  More  in  point 
was  the  threat  Issued  by  Eamer  Brown,  the 
head    of    the    International    Tyiwgraphlcal 
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Union,  to  defeat  any  "double  crossing"  Sen- 
ators Who  faU  to  vote  for  14(b)  repeal 
nfr^H^^^K  ^"""^  flagrant  muscle-flexing  may 
Offend   the    more   sensitive    Senators    they 
may  as  well  face  up  to  the  facts  of  the  Matter 
What  s  involved  here  Is  a  union  powerplay 

^nlJ'l  ^""^  ^^'^^'^^  °'  *^«  imagination  ^ 
effort  to  assert  the  will  of  the  people. 

oi  ^^i^Ti-^^*  editorial  answers  whether 
extended  discussion  in  the  Senate  is  a 
part  of  the  democratic  process.  There  Is 
also  the  fact  that,  when  there  is  a  concert 
of  views  among  the  minority— and  a  very 
substantial  minority  at  that— we  owe  it 
to  the  country,  to  our  constituents,  to 
ourselves,  and  to  the  Senate  as  an  insti- 
tution to  use  all  available  weapons  in 

rpSS«°*»!'^°J3^  ^^^  country  and  make 
certain  that  the  whole  story  is  told  be- 
fore we  get  through. 

I  have  two  other  editorials  that  I  think 
condition  the  whole  basis  for  the  discus- 
sion that  will  take  place.  The  first  edi- 
torial is  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  Wednesday,  May  19.  1965.    The 

ii'Jt.°![,.^^^..^^'^°^^^^  ^'  "^eep  Section 
14(b)  Alive." 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 


This  newspaper  believes  that  labor  unions 
honestly  run,  perform  valuable  service  for 
their  members,  the  community  and  the 
country. 

But  we  also  favor  keeping  alive  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  choice  in  an  increaa- 
ingly  regimented  world. 

For  both  these  reasons,  we  urge  Congress 
not  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  which  permits  States  to  pass  so- 
called  rlght-to-work  laws  barring  compulsory 
union  membership. 

Section  14(b)  has  been  denoimced  by  labor 
leaders  as  a  death  blow  to  union  organizing 
drives.  It  has  been  sanctified  by  anti- 
union employers  as  a  magna  carta  for  their 
employees.  Since  it  was  enacted  17  years 
ago.  it  has  been  the  target  of  more  hot  air 
from  both  sides  than  almost  any  other  piece 
of  legislation  within  memory. 

Using  official  Goverrunent  statistics.  It  can 
be  "proved  beyond  doubt"  that  workers  in 
the  19  States  with  rlght-to-work  laws  are 
(a)  moving  faster  economically  than  those  in 
States  without  them,  or  (b)  falling  behind 
the  employees  in  the  31  other  States.  What 
is  proved  depends  on  the  preconceived  point 
of  view. 

The  fact  Is  that  section  14(b)  is  neither  as 
bad  as  its  opponents  claim  nor  as  effective  as 
its  supporters  pretend.  It  does  not  prevent 
unions  from  organizing  every  worker  in  the 
United  States  if  they  are  able  to  do  so  Con- 
versely, it  neither  grants  the  right  to  work 
to  anyone  nor  gives  Federal  sanction  to  union 
busting  anywhere. 

What  it  does  is  simple.  It  says  that  a 
State,  if  it  wishes,  may  pass  a  law  forbidding 
union  membership  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment—in other  words  that  a  State  can  see 
to  it  that  no  one  is  forced  to  join  a  union  In 
order  to  hold  a  Job. 

Unions  argue  that  under  Federal  law  they 
are  required  to  represent  every  worker  in  a 
plant,  whether  or  not  he  supports  the  union 
or  pays  dues.  For  that  reason,  they  say,  it 
is  unfair  to  prevent  them  from  signing  a 
union  shop  contract  with  a  willing  employer 
which  would  compel  "free  riders"  to  con- 
tribute  to  the  union  from  which  they  benefit. 

But  it  can  be  argued  equally  that  a  union 
which  has  to  earn  the  loyalty  of  workers  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  honest  and  aggres- 
sive than  one  which  can  merely  sit  back  and 
collect  their  dues. 

In  this  connection,  it  Is  interesting  to  note 
the  words  of  former  Labor  Secretary  Arthur 
Goldberg  when  the  longtime  union  lawyer 
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was  explaining  to  Government  workers  why 
the  union  shop  was  not  for  them. 

"In  your  own  organization,"  Mr.  Gold- 
berg said  at  a  1962  meeting  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees,  "you 
have  to  win  acceptance  not  by  an  automatic 
device  which  brings  a  new  employee  into 
your  organization,  but  ♦  •  •  by  your  own 
conduct,  your  own  action,  your  own  wisdom, 
your  own  responBlblllty.  and  your  own 
achievements. 

President  Johnson,  calling  for  repeal  of 
14(b)  in  his  labor  message  Tuesday,  gave 
no  reason  beyond  the  vague  suggestion  that 
It  would  help  reduce  "conflicts  In  our  na- 
tional labor  policy  that  for  several  years  have 
divided  Americans  in  various  States." 

Surely  Congress  will  need  more  convincing 
arguments  than  that  to  destroy  a  legal  pro- 
vision which  merely  permits  States  to  decide 
for  themselves  what  course  they  want  to 
pursue. 

Mr.  President,  that  simplifies  the  rest 
of  the  issue,  and  to  it  I  add  one  more 
column,  this  one  from  the  Washington 
Post,  dated  Thursday.  September  30, 
1965  by  John  Chamberlain,  whose  col- 
umn is  syndicated  by  the  King  Features 
Syndicate. 

The  title  Is  very  entrancing  to  me.  be- 
cause it  reads,  'Nobody  but  the  People." 
I  am  reminded  of  the  fellow  who  was 
caught  in  the  chicken  coop,  and  when 
the  owner  came  with  a  shotgun  and 
shoved  it  through  the  door,  shouting. 
"Who  is  in  there."  the  culprit  had  to  say 
something,  and  the  only  thing  he  could 
think  of  to  say  was.  "Only  us  chickens." 
This  is  'Only  us  people."  and  there  is 
nobody  but  the  people.  So  we  listen  to 
what  John  Chamberlain  had  to  say: 

A  lot  of  people  In  Washington  are  pinching 
themselves  and  saying  "Ifs  too  good  to  be 
trtic."  They  r.re  referring  to  the  prospects 
that  the  big  push  of  the  labor  bosses  to  com- 
pel the  U.S.  Senate  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  (the  law  that  lets  the 
States  make  up  their  own  minds  on  com- 
pulpory  unionism)  Is  not  going  to  succeed 
after  all. 

The  primary  reason  for  thinking  the  pro- 
14' b^  forces  will  be  able  to  use  "extended 
deb.^te"  'the  poUte  term  for  filibuster)  to 
put  ccrL^lderation  of  a  change  In  the  labor 
laTs  o-.er  to  next  year  Is  Republican  leader 
Evre-iTT  Dtskstn's  insistence  that  "the  Sen- 
at3l  "sr:.:  r.ot  act  speedily  on  this  Issue  so 
ba^c  '.o  Federal-State  relations." 

But  b?7or:d  DiRKsrWs  commitment  there 
Is  the  resr-c-nie  from  the  country  that  shows 
a  filibuster  to  retain  14(b)  will  have  tremen- 
dous popular  backing,  which  sets  it  apart 
from  flllbuEters  of  the  past.  Dirksen  knows 
this. 


He  certainly  does — 
he  has  a  gigantic  pasteup  of  2,000  newspaper 
editorials   and  500  columns  s^ipporting  the 
pro-14(b>  cause  to  remind  hi^i  that  there  is 
nobody  behind  htm  but  the  people. 

The  20-odd  Senators  who  have  decided  on 
"extended  debate"  are  already-  organized  In 
depth. 

And  that  is  true. 

The  burden  will  be  almost  evenly  distrib- 
uted among  Republican  and  Democratic 
Senators. 

The  parliamentary  strategist  for  the  pro- 
14(b)  group  will  be  Democrat  S.\m  Ek\in.  of 
North  Carolina,  who  cut  his  eyeteeth  in  "ex- 
tended debate"  maneuvering  when  he  was 
Senator  Richard  Russell's  outrider  in  the 
filibusters  of  yesteryear. 

The  Senators  who  will  lead  the  extended 
debate  Include  Bennett  of  Utah.  Ctrnns  of 
Nebraska.   Tower   of   Texas,   McClellan  of 


Arkansas.  Holland  of  Florida.  Thxtrmond  of 
South  Carolina.  Hickenloopeb  of  Iowa,  Mor- 
ton of  Kentucky,  Mundt  of  South  Dakota, 
and  Carlson  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  have  to  write 
John  Chamberlain  and  tell  him  he  has 
by  no  means  the  whole  list. 

The  labor  bosses  have  a  great  deal  to  fear 
from  any  filibuster  that  would  license  Mc- 
Clellan.  for  example,  to  expatiate  to  a  na- 
tional audience  on  what  he  has  learned  on 
the  subject  of  labor  racketeering  during  his 
Senate    investigations. 

In  extended  debate  the  spokesmen  for  the 
union  chiefs  will  be  compelled  to  uphold 
compulsion  in  unionism.  The  Idea  of  com- 
pulsion can  hardly  be  prettified  when  It  Is 
linked  to  mandatory  obeisance  to  some  of  the 
racketeering  fauna  who  have  taken  the  fifth 
amendment  in  McClellans  committee  room. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  filibuster  Is  suc- 
cessful, It  has  already  paid  big  dividends  to 
one  man.  Republican  Senator  Tower  of 
Texas.  He  plans  extended  speeches  on  the 
use  of  union  funds  for  political  purposes 
over  the  past  11  years. 

Tower  has  discovered  that  opposition  to  a 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  has  restored  all  his 
lost  popularity  in  Texas. 

If  he  ever  lost  anything — and  I  do  not 
believe  he  did. 

A  year  ago  private  polls  showed  that  he 
had  no  hope  of  retaining  his  senatorial  seat 
In  the  next  election.  Now  the  polls  disclose 
that  he  has  an  excellent  chance  of  defeating 
Waggoner  Carr  or  Representative  Jim 
Wright,  who  will  presumably  fight  it  out  In 
the  primary  for  Democratic  nomination. 
Since  retention  of  14(b)  has  a  great  hold  on 
Texas  people,  any  forum  that  gives  Tower 
an  opportunity  to  speak  up  for  voluntary 
unionism  is  bound  to  Increase  his  popularity 
with  the  home  folks.  And  should  his  Dem- 
ocratic opponent  for  the  Senator's  job  be 
Wright,  who  was  one  of  fovir  Texas  Repre- 
sentatives to  vote  for  repeal  of  14(b)  In  the 
House.  Tower  could  be  a  shoo-in. 

Even  Senator  Lister  Hill,  Democrat,  of 
Alabama,  has  seen  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall.  Ordinarily  a  100-percent  labor  sup- 
porter, he  hiis  indicated  that  he  will  go 
along  with  the  extended  debate. 

Although  I  was  talking  about  Texas. 
Mr.  President,  to  me  it  Is  a  curious  politi- 
cal circumstance  that  when  the  distin- 
guished President  of  the  United  States 
was  then  running  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  for  the  Vice  Presidency  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  he  was  confronted  with  an 
Interesting  question,  to  say  the  least, 
because  the  platform  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  State  of  Texas  was  as  clear 
as  crystal,  that  it  opposed  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b).  The  Democratic  national 
platform  that  year,  on  which  the  distin- 
guished President  ran.  was  unequivocally 
for  repeal  of  14(b). 

Let  me  tell  the  Senate.  It  takes  some 
doing  to  ride  two  spirited  horses  going 
in  opposite  directions.  But  Is  was  suc- 
cessfully done,  at  least  on  one  occasion. 
But  the  record  is  there,  so  far  as  that 
lusty  breed  from  Texas — and  they  are  a 
lusty  breed — are  concerned.  They  know 
their  minds.  They  wrote  it  into  their 
State  platform  and.  in  due  course,  we 
shall  read  all  the  editorials  from  Texas 
into  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  if  anyone  thought  we 
were  bluffing,  he  should  t-et  it  out  of  his 
mmd.  We  have  collected  all  the  edi- 
torials packaged  by  States.  Let  me  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  that  I 


am  going  to  read  into  the  Record  the 
editorials  from  Connecticut.  Perhaps 
he  will  not  agree  with  them;  neverthe- 
less. I  shall  read  them,  or  I  will  have 
someone  else  read  them  when  the  time 
comes. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  that  he 
should  see  the  pile  of  editorials  we  have 
collected  from  his  State.  They  have 
been  all  pasted  up.  They  are  easy  to 
read.   No  one  will  need  his  bifocals. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  gJad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  provided  that 
in  doing  so  I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois;  and  let  me  tell  him  that  I 
hope  he  will  read  all  those  editorials,  be- 
cause the  comments  of  Florida  editori- 
alists are  so  strongly  opposed  to  the  re- 
peal of  section  14(b) ,  although  there  are. 
it  is  true,  two  or  three  newspapers  which 
take  the  opposite  position  in  my  State. 
These  latter  newspapers  are — though 
with  able  editorialists — so  greatly  In  the 
minority  that  I  am  sure  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  find,  when  he  weighs  the 
number  of  editorials  that  inveigh  against 
repeal,  as  against  the  two  or  three  who 
favor  repeal,  that  Florida — at  least  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  editorials — strongly  favors 
his  position. 

While  the  Senator  has  yielded  to  me  for 
a  moment,  may  I  ask  whether  he  intends, 
in  the  course  of  his  able  remarks,  to  say 
something  about  the  expressions  from 
members  of  organized  labor  on  this  sub- 
ject. This  subject  has  been  most  in- 
triguing to  me.  Several  hundred  com- 
munications have  been  sent  to  me  from 
members  of  labor  unions  in  my  own 
State  who  strongly  favor  the  right-to- 
work  provisions  of  our  State  constitu- 
tion and  who  strongly  oppose  repeal  of 
section  14(b). 

Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  expect 
to  deal  with  that  subject  later  in  his 
rather  brief  address? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  Indeed,  I  shall. 
Late  last  night  I  looked  into  the  rule 
book  to  find  out  what  items  a  Senator 
could  bring  into  the  Chamber  and  what 
items  he  could  not.  A  long  time  ago,  a 
rule  was  adopted  prohibiting  Senators 
from  bringing  flowers  into  the  Chamber. 
Had  I  been  in  the  Senate  at  that  time- 
that  must  have  been  60  or  70  years  ago— 
it  would  have  broken  my  heart,  because  I 
can  think  of  nothing  nicer  than  to  see 
a  little  stem  vase  with  a  gorgeous  rose 
in  It  sitting  on  my  desk.  But  I  found 
that  It  was  In  violation  of  the  rules. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  could  find  noth- 
ing In  the  rules  to  prevent  me  from  com- 
ing into  the  Chamber  with  two  or  three 
sacks  full  of  mail — large,  canvas,  mail 
sacks — from  union  members. 

I  propose,  unless  it  Is  a  violation  of  the 
rules,  to  have  one  of  my  staff  assistants 
come  in  and  pour  that  mail  on  top  of  my 
desk.  The  ^esk.  of  course,  will  not  be 
able  to  hold  it  all,  and  the  mail  will  cas- 
cade onto  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  Into 
the  aisle. 

I  do  not  see  the  Parliamentarian  in 
the  Chamber  at  the  moment,  and  I  had 
therefore  better  not  raise  that  issue  at 
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this  moment,  but  later  I  wish  to  obtain 
a  ruling  from  the  Chair  as  to  whether 
we  can  do  that  and  not  transgress  the 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

If  the  Senator  now  occupying  the 
Chair  is  not  prepared  to  rule,  I  will  with- 
hold my  request  and  make  it  later,  when 
the  Parliamentarian  is  in  the  Chamber. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  receive  permission  to  cascade  his 
accumulation  of  mail  from  labor  mem- 
bers and  foi-mer  labor  members  onto  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  but  I  also  hope  that 
he  will  not  insist  on  his  collaborators 
pouring  their  own  files  upon  that  file, 
because  in  my  files  I  have  several  hun- 
dred such  letters,  and  I  would  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity,  at  the  appropriate 
time,  to  read  some  of  them,  because  the 
writers  set  forth  in  some  detail  the  cruel- 
ties which  they  feel  have  been  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  racketeering  practices 
which  have  been  followed  from  time  to 
time  in  various,  misled  labor  unions. 

Therefore.  I  hope  that  while  the  Sen- 
ator will  carry  out  his  course  success- 
fully, he  will  enable  each  of  his  collabo- 
rators to  develop  his  own  file  of  such 
communications,  because  I  believe  they 
will  constitute  one  of  the  most  force- 
ful expressions  which  we  have,  showing 
the  complete  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  good,  sound,  lifelong,  labor  union 
members  to  be  subjected  again,  as  they 
were  under  the  Wagner  Act,  to  the  com- 
plete domination  of  the  relatively  few 
leaders  of  organized  labor  who  have  been 
willing  to  become  racketeers  in  this  field. 
I  think  that  the  Senator  will  find  we 
may  be  able  to  augment  the  showing  he 
v/ill  make  in  respect  to  Florida  In  a  very 
distinct  way. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  will  be  a  distinct 
public  service,  so  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  said  that,  at 
the  appropriate  time,  when  he  takes  his 
place  on  the  floor  of  our  valiant  ranks 
to  do  battle,  he  will  be  fortified  with  these 
letters  containing  the  opinions  of  the 
folks  back  home. 

Of  course,  as  reflected  In  the  polls  from 
time  to  time.  Instead  of  strength  reced- 
ing to  retain  section  14(b),  It  Is  in  fact 
increasing,  and  in  my  judgment  It  will 
continue  to  Increase. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  firm- 
ly believe  In  that  same  conclusion.  I  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  I  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  second  the  remarks  and 
the  position  of  the  distinguished  Senator. 
I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
tai^en  the  leadership  In  this  fight.  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  the  general  public  of  this 
country  does  not  want  to  see  a  return  to 
the  condition  of  abject  surrender  to  lead- 
ership, which  too  often  has  been  unsound 
and  improper  In  the  direction  labor  has 
been  led  by  many  labor  leaders.  I  am 
cne  of  those  who  believe  those  who  have 
led  In  the  wrong  direction  and  who  have 
been  labor  racketeers  have  been  greatly 
in  the  minority;  but  they  have  certainly 
transgressed  time  after  time  after  time. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  a  party  to  opening 
up  the  door  to  permit  renewal  or  con- 
tinuation of  those  transgressions. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  to  con- 
tinue my  formal  discussion  of  this  issue, 
I  now  go  back  to  1932.  That  was  the  year 
Congress  passed  the  Norris-LaGuardia 
Act.  I  believe  the  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative who  later  was  mayor  of  New 
York  was  just  leaving  the  Congress  as  I 
came  in.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  the  Honorable  George  Norris, 
was  still  here.  From  those  two  distin- 
guished gentlemen  the  Norris-LaGuardia 
Act  got  its  name. 

The  bill  dealt  with  the  question  of  the 
use  of  Federal  injunctions  in  the  case 
of  labor  disputes.  It  dealt  also  with  the 
question  of  the  enforceability  of  a  prom- 
ise by  an  employee  to  an  employer  to  join 
or  not  to  join  a  union. 

Certainly  the  Congress  went  a  long 
way  at  that  time  to  safeguard  the  rights 
of  labor,  almost  to  a  point  where  it  might 
be  said  they  could  very  well  have  over- 
reached just  a  little. 

Then  we  come  to  the  year  1933.  I  was 
In  the  other  body  at  that  time.  It  was 
In  that  year  that  we  approved  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Recovery  Act,  made 
famous  by  the  Blue  Eagle.  The  Blue 
Eagle  has  disappeared.  I  suppose  one 
would  have  to  be  a  historical  bone-pick- 
er to  even  find  one  of  the  old  placards, 
unless  some  of  them  may  be  found  in 
the  Smithsonian  or  in  the  National 
Archives  or  in  the  Congressional  Library. 
But  there  the  question  came  up  about  the 
right  to  join  or  not  join  a  union. 

We  also  dealt  with  the  closed  shop. 
We  dealt  with  many  other  matters,  in- 
cluding the  suspension  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  so  that  trade  organizations  could 
be  set  up  to  fix  prices. 

I  remember  so  well  the  pants  presser 
in  New  Jersey  who  seemed  to  be  getting 
along  pressing  pants  at  35  cents  a  pair. 
But  the  trade  organization  said,  "You 
have  got  to  charge  50  cents."  He  said,  "I 
won't  do  it."  They  took  him  to  jail  for 
failing  to  do  it.  I  remember  the  battery 
manufacturer  in  York  who  seemed  to 
have  been  getting  along  making  them 
for  $7.50.  The  trade  organization  said 
to  him,  "You  must  charge  $10,"  or  some 
other  such  figure.  He  said,  "I  refuse 
to  do  it." 

It  is  a  little  unbelievable  that  in  the 
days  of  the  New  Deal  and  the  Blue  Eagle 
we  suspended  the  Antitrust  Acts  of  this 
country  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
a  trade  group  to  force  prices  upon  in- 
dividual manufacturers.  But  what  hap- 
pened? There  is  a  distinguished  judi- 
cial body  that  sits  over  across  the  way 
here  that  ultimately  passes  on  these  mat- 
ters. Quite  often  I  agree  with  them. 
Sometimes  I  thoroughly  disagree  with 
them,  as  In  the  case  of  legislative  reap- 
portionment, because  I  believe  on  that 
occasion  the  members  of  the  Court  were 
going  into  a  legislative  thicket  where  the 
Supreme  Court  had  no  business.  But,  in 
any  event,  the  act  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Then,  a  year  later.  In  1935,  came  the 
Wagner  Act.  Mr.  President,  that  was  30 
years  ago.  I  remember  it  so  well.  I  was 
finishing  my  first  tenn  over  in  the  other 
body.  It  was  hailed  as  labor's  magna 
carta.  It  legalized  the  closed  shop.  It 
was  a  one-sided  measure,  to  say  the  least. 
It  was  weak  on  unfair  labor  practices  by 


labor  organizations,  and  it  certainly  con- 
ferred undue  powers  upon  a  labor  board. 
That  was  30  years  ago. 

But  when  we  got  around  to  1947  I 
think  the  country  generally  had  tasted 
so  freely  of  abuses,  there  was  so  much 
industrial  unrest  in  the  land,  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done. 

The  figure  I  managed  to  comb  out  of 
the  books  for  the  year  1946,  the  year  be- 
fore the  Taft-Hartley  law  was  enacted, 
was  a  loss  of  160  million  man-days  be- 
cause of  strikes. 

Talk  about  industrial  unrest.  We 
really  had  it  in  this  blessed  country  the 
year  before  Taft-Hartley.  And  so  in 
1947,  at  the  instance  or  through  the  ef- 
forts of  that  distinguished  man  from 
Ohio,  Bob  Taft,  and  the  distinguished 
Representative  from  New  Jersey,  Fred 
Hartley,  we  finally  contrived  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  The  House  approved  It. 
The  Senate  approved  it.  Believe  It  or 
not.  the  Senate  approved  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley bill  by  a  vote  of  54  to  17.  I  do  not 
have  the  House  figure.  But  it  was  in- 
teresting to  understand  the  philosophy 
that  motivated  Bob  Taft  to  go  along  with 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  He  was  deeply 
schooled  in  the  history  of  this  country 
and  very  well  in  industrial  history  and 
the  evolution  of  business. 

Bob  Taft  knew  of  the  abuses  of  big 
business  in  another  day.  Nobody  under- 
takes to  conceal  them. 

One  can  enjoy  himself  If  he  wishes  to 
go  back  and  read  about  the  violence  of 
the  rail  strike  in  1877.  There  was  the 
Homestead  steel  strike  in  1892,  and  the 
Ludlow  strike  in  Colorado;  and  we  be- 
came familiar  with  men  on  horseback 
riding  down  workers  who  were  trying 
to  assert  their  rights. 

So  there  was  that  vast  review.  The 
situation  had  to  be  corrected.  It  was 
corrected  when  a  Republican  Prssident 
came  along  by  the  name  of  Th^dore 
Roosevelt.  To  be  sure,  there  were  acts 
on  the  books  that  antedated  his  time, 
such  as  the  Sherman  Act  of  1890. 

But  Teddy  Roosevelt  gained  himself  a 
great  reputation  as  a  trust  buster.  He 
did  not  propose  to  compromise  with  big 
business  when  it  resorted  to  evil  and  vio- 
lent practices  in  order  to  make  Its  case, 
and  hang  on,  and  deny  to  the  workers 
benefits  that  very  likely  they  might  be 
entitled  to  have.  Taft  knew  that  and  the 
entire  history  about  guards  and  strike- 
breakers. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  sensed  the  unrest 
and  the  need  for  action.  I  read  some  of 
his  conversations  with  legislative  leaders 
and  leaders  in  the  executive  branch  to 
the  effect  that  they  were  becoming  ugly, 
and  that  something  had  to  be  done. 

But  now  time  has  gone  by  and  they 
have  been  put  in  their  place.  But  now  we 
have  two  other  gargantuan  problems 
with  which  to  deal.  One  is  the  growth  in 
power,  and  particularly  economic  power, 
of  labor  imions.  The  other,  of  course.  Is 
the  monumental  size  of  government. 

Parenthetically,  I  note  that  when  I 
came  to  Congress  more  than  32  years  ago, 
if  I  recall — and  I  have  not  refreshed  my- 
self on  the  figures — the  entire  civilian 
service  force  in  government  was  only 
567,000  people;  that  was  before  the  New 
Deal  took  over.    Before  long  it  began  to 
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climb.  Today  the  nvunber  is  not  567,000. 
It  is  In  excess  of  2»/2  million.  When  we 
are  through  with  this  problem,  we  shall 
have  to  do  something  about  this  gargan- 
tuan government  problem  as  well. 

Those  are  the  basic  problems  that  con- 
fronted one  generation  after  another, 
and  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  them 
finally. 

When  we  passed  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
It  went  to  the  White  House.  On  June  20, 
1947,  that  blessed  soul  from  Missouri, 
who  can  use  purple  language  when  the 
occasion  calls  for  it,  vetoed  it. 

So  what  happened?  What  tickled  me 
was  this  one  sentence  in  the  veto  mes- 
sage, because  Brother  Harry,  from  the 
"show  me"  State  of  Missouri,  in  the  veto 
message  said,  "It  is  a  menace  to  success- 
ful democratic  society." 

That  is  a  jewel.  Perhaps  somebody 
wrote  it  for  him.  I  do  not  know.  In  any 
event  we  listened  attentively  to  the  veto 
message  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

When  we  were  through,  what  hap- 
pened? The  size  of  the  vote  tickled  me. 
We  overrode  Brother  Harry  by  a  vote  of 
331  to  83.  We  did  not  think  it  was  going 
to  be  a  menace  to  society,  not  even  the 
Great  Society. 

So  the  veto  message  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  Senators  took  a  look.  They 
examined  it  carefully.  Then,  what  did 
they  do  on  June  23?  They  overrode  the 
veto.  What  was  the  vote?  The  vote  was 
68  to  25. 

Through  the  constitutional  device, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  balances  in 
government,  both  branches  of  Congress 
overrode  the  Truman  veto  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  by  monumental  majorities, 
and  so  it  became  law. 

Almost  immediately  an  artful  tag  was 
put  on  it.  It  was  called  the  Slave  Labor 
Act.  I  remember  how  I  was  taken  to 
task  because  of  my  vote;  so  I  was  in  the 
slave  labor  category. 

I  am  beginning  to  think  that  If  this 
body  ever  repealed  section  14(b)  it  would 
be  an  enslavement  of  another  kind. 
Strangely  enough,  the  labor  organization 
leaders  do  not  talk  about  it.  but  we  know 
the  weapon  that  will  be  given  to  them, 
and  we  know  the  atomic  hole  that  will 
be  plowed  into  the  entire  Federal-State 
system  of  government,  as  it  came  to  us 
from  our  forefathers  long  ago. 

Sometimes  I  become  a  little  distressed 
over  the  fact  that  the  17th  of  September 
is  not  adequately  observed  in  this  coim- 
try.  That  is  the  day  that  the  Constitu- 
tion makers  finished  their  labors.  That 
Is  the  day  the  came  from  Constitution 
Hall.  That  is  the  day  that  Eleanor 
Powell,  wife  of  the  former  mayor  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  daughter  of  tiie 
mayor  of  Philadelphia,  grabbed  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  said.  "Dr.  Franklin, 
what  have  we  got.  a  monarchy  or  a  re- 
public?" 

He  said,  "A  republic,  if  you  can  keep 
it." 

That  challenge  comes  cascading  down 
the  corridor  of  time,  generation  after 
generation.  It  must  be  met.  because  the 
virility  and  the  perpetuity  of  a  republic, 
which  is  a  representative  form  of  govem- 
'ment  where  the  fountainhead  of  our 
I)ower  is  in  the  people,  must  be  preserved. 


As  the  styling  of  the  column  that  I 
read  into  the  Record  a  little  while  ago 
said,  we  the  people  are  behind  the  reten- 
tion of  section  14(b) .  and  the  Harris  poll, 
and  the  Gallup  poU,  and  every  other 
poll  wUl  indicate  it  and  it  is  getting 
better. 

We  overrode  Brother  Truman  by  a 
monumental  vote  and  thus  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  became  law.  That  is  the 
act  that  had  section  14(b)  in  it  when 
we  passed  it.  It  has  been  on  the  books 
for  18  years.  It  must  stay  there  if  we 
are  going  to  do  our  duty  to  the  people 
of  this  country. 

There  was  an  interesting  matter  in- 
serted in  the  conference  report  that  came 
along  with  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Al- 
most the  same  thing  happened  in  the 
conference  report  on  the  Wagner  Act. 
This  is  what  the  conference  report  of 
the  House  and  Senate  said: 

It  was  never  the  Intent  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  preempt  the  field  and 
deprive  States  of  their  power  to  prevent  com- 
pulsory imionlsm. 

That  was  in  the  conference  report: 
Never  in  the  contemplation  of  Congress, 
in  either  the  Wagn&r  Act,  or  any  other 

And  so.  after  all  of  these  years,  here 
is  the  issue  again. 

I  was  interested  also  In  a  statement 
made  by  the  managers  of  the  House  on 
that  bill.  They  said  that  section  14(b) 
was  Inserted  "to  make  certain  that  there 
would  be  no  question  about  this" — 
meaning  compulsory  unionism.  If 
Senators  are  curious  about  the  report,  it 
is  Report  No.  510  in  the  80th  Congress. 
That  Is  the  documentation  for  it. 

When  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  became 
law,  13  States,  even  then,  prohibited  the 
closed  shop.  Pour  States  permitted  a 
closed  shop  after  the  approval  of  the  em- 
ployees in  an  election.  That  was  the 
status  of  those  relations  when  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  came  along. 

Then  came  the  movement  to  repeal 
section  14(.b).  It  began  almost  Immedi- 
ately after  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  became 
law.  In  1956,  in  my  hotel  room  in  Chi- 
cago, I  was  visited  by  10  distinguished 
union  leaders.  They  were  gentlemen. 
Their  spokesman  is  a  particular  friend 
of  mine.  I  believe  that  right  now  I  could 
very  well  pay  a  little  testimony  to  Jo- 
seph Keenan,  of  Chicago,  because  ad- 
ministration after  administration  has 
used  his  talents  as  a  troubleshooter  on 
many  occasions. 

Joe  Keenan  is  wedded  to  the  idea  that 
section  14(b)  should  be  repealed.  When 
he  comes  to  talk  with  me  about  it,  he 
comes  in  good  grace.  His  language  is 
tolerant.  It  is  most  respectful.  We 
treat  each  other  as  good  friends  who 
have  a  difference  of  conviction. 

Joseph  Keenan  came  to  see  me  re- 
cently, and  we  had  a  most  agreeable  visit 
about  old  times.  But  I  am  talking  about 
1956.  when  he  came  and  said,  in  effect, 
"Everett,  your  word  is  good  with  us.  If 
you  will  tell  us  that  you  will  vote  for  the 
repeal  of  14(b) ,  we  can  get  behind  you." 
I  said.  "Joe,  I  am  sorry;  I  have  a  deep 
conviction  on  this  question,  and  I  would 
be  the  last  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  14(b)." 


This  goes  back  a  long  way.  I  was 
running  for  reelection,  Joe  Keenan  did 
not  threaten  me  as  the  president  of  the 
Typographical  Union  has  threatened 
Members  of  the  89th  Congress  with  a 
letter  in  which  he  really  threatens  to  go 
out  and  get  us  unless  we  do  his  biddingr^ 
I  am  referring  to  Mr.  Elmer  Brown. 

I  observed  that  our  friend  from  Ohio, 
the  distinguished  Senator  Stephen 
YoxTNG,  made  quite  a  little  statement 
about  Mr.  Brown's  letter,  because  he 
wrote  a  reply,  and  in  the  first  sentence 
he  said,  in  effect,  to  Mr.  Brown:  "To  me. 
you  are  the  east  end  of  a  horse  going 
west."  So  we  can  see  that  that  is  rather 
salty,  rough  language;  but  it  has  been 
published  all  over  the  country.  Edi- 
torials have  appeared  about  it.  As  I  re- 
call, it  was  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  So  with  a  proper  regard  for  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  I  have  mentioned 
what  our  distingmshed  compatriot  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  had  to  say  on 
this  subject. 

So  I  continued  my  conversation  with 
Mr.  Keenan.  I  said,  "I  am  sorry;  I  can 
give  you  nothing  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment— no  letter,  no  word." 
He  said,  "Your  word  is  good." 
I  said,  "No,  Joe;  I  am  sorry.  I  said, 
'No.' " 

When  one  becomes  almost  abrupt  and 
emphatic,  with  election  day  looming  im- 
mediately ahead  of  him  in  a  State  hav- 
ing more  than  10  million  people,  he  won- 
ders a  little  about  it. 

I  made  my  examination  of  conscience 
and  conviction,  and  the  answer  was  still 
"No."  I  came  back  to  the  Senate  by  the 
suffrage  of  the  people  of  Illinois  in  the 
election  of  1956.  So  I  have  been  up 
against  the  business  of  section  14(b)  for 
a  long  time.  I  have  had  no  reason  to 
forsake  or  to  depart  from  the  convictions 
I  have  expressed  on  all  other  occasions. 
I  shall  not  deal  so  much  with  the  argu- 
ments that  will  be  advanced  on  section 
14(b).  There  will  be  many  speakers, 
and  each  of  them  has  his  assignment. 
They  will  take  all  of  the  argvunents  and 
analyze  every  one  of  them. 

I  have  a  huge  analysis  in  my  office. 
Generally  speaking,  it  relates  to  the  old 
free-rider  argument  about  jeopardizing 
union  security,  and  about  the  strength 
of  unions  because  it  Is  necessary  to  de- 
pend upon  the  acceptance  of  union  bene- 
fits. It  is  strange  that  the  unions  have 
to  resort  to  compulsion.  Where  are 
their  powers  of  persuasion?  They  are 
highly  persuasive  on  other  issues.  In- 
stead of  using  the  law  to  force  workers 
into  an  organization  after  they  have 
been  on  a  job  for  30  days,  what  is  the 
matter  with  presenting  what  they  have 
to  offer  to  the  worker?  Why  can  they 
not  make  a  case  by  saying.  "Look  at  what 
you  will  get  if  you  join.  Here  are  the 
benefits.  This  is  what  will  accrue  to 
you." 

No,  no,  no.  They  want  a  weapon;  ana 
it  Is  a  sumptuary  weapon,  to  say  the 
least. 

Then  there  is  the  old  story  about  ma- 
jority rule  being  an  accepted  principle, 
and  that  the  minority  should  comply. 
Much  will  be  said  about  that  conviction, 
so  far  as  it  is  involved  in  this  instance. 
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The  next  argument  is  that  since  the 
union  bargains  for  all  employees,  all 
should  contribute  to  the  cause  of  main- 
taining its  activities.  That  argument 
will  be  carefully  dissected  as  if  it  were  a 
surgical  operation,  and  the  whole  thing 
laid  bare.  The  fallacy  of  that  argument 
will  be  laid  bare. 

The  next  argument  is  that  the  right- 
to-work  laws  depress  wages  and  stifle 
progress.  I  wonder  if  those  who  make 
that  kind  of  statement  have  actually 
looked  at  the  figures  in  the  19  right-to- 
work  autes  with  respect  to  the  percent- 
age of  tm«3acloyment,  with  respect  to 
wages,  and  with^  respect  to  many  other 
things.  A  speech  was  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  a  good  many  weeks  ago  in 
an  attempt  to  rebut  those  figures;  but 
I  will  tell  Senators  what  the  trouble  was 
with  that  speech:  Agricultural  workers 
were  included.  We  were  talking  about 
Industry.  That  shows  the  fallacy  of  the 
argument  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

What  is  the  case  against  repeal?  It  is 
claimed  that  the  right-to-work  laws  are 
unconstitutional.  We  can  throw  that 
argument  overboard  because  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  passed  upon  It.  The 
right-to-work  laws  carry  out  the  intent 
of  the  Wagner  Act,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
and  those  who  prepared  those  acts  and 
the  reports.  The  very  fact  that  Mr.  Tru- 
man was  overridden  by  such  a  majority 
with  regard  to  section  14(b)  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  ought  to  be  persuasive 
enough  in  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  so  bold  as  to  say 
that  if  this  body  repeals  section  14(b) 
we  shall  never  retrieve  it.  America  will 
become  a  kind  of  industrial  battle- 
ground. Then,  if  we  try  to  get  this  sec- 
tion back  on  the  books,  we  shall  discover 
every  impediment  that  can  be  placed  in 
the  way  and  it  will  be  an  uphill  slugging 
match  if  Congress  makes  the  mistake  of 
ever  repealing  section  14(b). 

In  my  book  probably  the  most  basic 
case  that  could  be  made  Is  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  a  rupturing  of  the  Federal- 
State  fabric  which  accounts  for  the 
greatness  of  this  country.  Our  fore- 
fathers gave  us  the  Constitution.  They 
said  in  the  Preamble,  "We,  the  people, 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution 
of  the  United  States." 

They  did  not  say,  "We,  the  Supreme 
Court."  They  did  not  say,  "Some  other 
executive  agency."  They  said,  "We,  the 
people."  That  Is  the  fountainhead  of 
power. 

What  did  they  do?  They  expressly 
delegated  certain  powers  to  Congress. 
These  powers  are  all  spelled  out.  Inci- 
dentally, it  is  no  accident  that  the  first 
article  in  the  Constitution  deals  with  the 
creation  of  the  legislative  branch. 

As  President  Monroe  said,  "Everything 
in  Government  stems  from  the  powers 
that  have  been  conferred  upon  the  Con- 
gress— the  legislative  branch."  And  how 
right  he  was.  Then,  there  would  be 
whatever  other  powers  existed,  and  then 
the  residual  clause.  What  was  not  dele- 
gated was  reserved  to  "We,  the  people." 
That  means  the  people  back  home, 
speaking  through  their  representatives 
and  speaking  through  their  legislatures. 


How  easy  it  is  to  see  this  separation 
of  sovereignty.  The  people  in  my  State 
caimot  coin  money.  They  cannot  set  up 
a  mint  or  a  printing  press  and  shufiBe  out 
nickels,  dimes,  quarters,  and  half  dollars, 
or  print  dollar  bills,  $5  biUs,  or  $100  bills. 
The  power  of  coinage  is  an  exclusive 
power.  It  is  reserved  and  expressly  given 
to  Congress. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  tax  the  bonds  that  are 
issued  by  my  State  for  the  building  of 
highways.  That  is  a  sovereign  power  of 
the  States.  We  can  look  all  through  the 
book  and  find  powers  which  belong  to 
the  States  and  powers  which  belong  to 
the  Central  Government  in  Washington. 
I  am  sure  that  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr, 
Simpson],  when  he  served  as  Governor 
of  his  State,  probably  encountered  that 
question  innumerable  times  and  knows 
full  well  what  the  story  is.  That  point 
is  fundamental  with  me. 

Mr.  President,  the  19  States  which 
have  State  laws  on  the  books  are  desig- 
nated as  right-to-work  States.  Is  there 
a  greater  right?  Is  there  a  more  impor- 
tant right?  Is  there  a  more  challenging 
right?  Is  there  a  more  fundamental  right 
than  the  right  to  make  a  living  for  one's 
self  and  for  one's  family  without  being 
compelled  to  join  a  labor  organization? 
I  have  had  something  to  do  with  legis- 
lation in  Congress.  I  may  be  so  immodest 
as  to  say  that  I  had  a  little  something 
to  do  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
It  was  pretty  well  written  in  my  office.  I 
had  something  to  do  with  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  a  good  deal  of  which  was 
written  in  my  office  also,  and  which  has 
been  on  the  books  for  the  past  6  or  7 
weeks. 

What  noise  we  made,  what  arguments 
we  advanced,  how  emotional  we  became 
over  this  sacred  right.  What  good  is  a 
right  to  vote  if  we  do  not  have  the  right 
to  work  or  cannot  exercise  that  right? 

If  we  want  to  put  these  things  in  proper 
focus  and  perspective,  let  us  start  at  the 
top  of  the  heap  with  that  which  has 
primary  importance,  and  that  is  the  right 
to  vote. 

Here  is  Involved  a  right  to  work.  Are 
we  going  to  fiout  it?  Are  we  going  to  say 
to  the  19  States,  and  to  the  other  States, 
"It  is  just  too  bad,  but  we  are  going  to 
preempt  this  field  and  you  can  do  noth- 
ing about  it."  What  about  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  States,  and  what  about 
their  responsibility  over  their  own 
people? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  If  he  agrees  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that 
the  right  to  work  Is  the  greatest  of  all 
civil  rights  and  should  be  recognized  as 
such? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    It  Is  the  right  to  sm:- 
vive,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  ^ 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
^Senator  from  Illinois  agree  with  the 
North  Carolina  right-to-work  law,  which 
provides  that  the  right  to  live  includes 
the  right  to  work? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Indeed  so. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  Is  it  not 
true  that  labor  unions  are  voluntary  as- 
sociations? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  one  of  the  es- 
sential ingredients  of  voluntary  associa- 
tions the  fact  that  they  depend  upon 
persuasion  to  acquire  members? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  somebody  wants 
me  to  join  the  chamber  of  commerce  in 
my  town,  he  must  come  around  and  give 
me  an  argument  as  to  why  I  should  join 
the  chamber  of  commerce.  If  somebody 
wants  me  to  join  a  hospital  association, 
he  can  come  around  and  seek  to  persuade 
me — not  compel  me — to  accept  a  Federal 
act,  because  they  have  a  weapon  that 
they  can  use  to  beat  me  over  the  head. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  there  anything  In  any 
of  the  State  right-to-work  laws,  which 
this  bill  would  nullify,  which  denies  a 
labor  union  the  same  privileges  which 
other  voluntary  associations  have;  that 
is,  to  acquire  as  many  members  as  pos- 
sible by  voluntary  persuasion? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  is  no  inhibition 
on  them.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  lay 
their  case  before  a  prospective  member 
end  say  to  him,  "Joe,  I  can  give  you  10 
reasons  why  you  should  join  the  union." 

Then  the  organizer  can  seek  to  fortify 
it  all  with  argument. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Do  not  the  churches  de- 
pend upon  volimtary  persuasion  in  order 
to  add  to  their  membership? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  No  one  tried  to 
compel  me  to  join  the  church  to  which  I 
belong.  My  mother  took  me  in  hand, 
when  I  was  knee  high,  and  hauled  me  off 
to  Sunday  school,  even  before  I  could 
talk.  There  was  freedom  of  choice  as  I 
grew  older.  I  could  have  quit  my  church. 
I  could  have  joined  another  church.  No 
one  compelled  me  to  retain  my  member- 
ship in  my  church,  or  in  any  other 
church. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  there  anything  unjust 
whatever  in  requiring  labor  unions  to 
obtain  their  members  in  exactly  the 
same  way  in  which  churches  and  other 
voluntary  associations  obtain  their 
members? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Not  at  all.  We  wish 
to  emphasize  constantly  the  voluntary 
aspect  of  the  matter,  as  distinguished 
from  compulsion,  because  if  they  can 
have  their  wish,  one  can  get  a  job,  his 
prospective  employer  does  not  have  to 
inquire  whether  he  is  a  member  of  the 
imion  when  he  hires  him,  but  If  there 
is  a  union,  at  the  end  of  30  days  he 
either  joins,  or  the  employer  takes  him 
off  the  payroll.    He  is  done. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  fifth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  provide 
that  the  Federal  Government  shall  not 
deprive  any  man  of  his  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law? 
And  does  not  the  14th  amendment  pro- 
vide that  no  State  can  deprive  any  per- 
son of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law? 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  But  Jefferson, 
even  before  that,  recited  those  imperish- 
able words  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. "Life,  litferty.  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness."  That  just  about  encom- 
passes the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  -the  Senator 
from  Illinois  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  courts  of  the 
States  and  the  Federal  courts,  in  Inter- 
preting the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
and  State  Constitutions  that  no  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  without 
due  process  of  law,  interpret  that  liberty 
as  so  protected  to  include  the  liberty 
to  follow  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life 
without  the  Government's  permission? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Exactly. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  would  not  an  act  of 
Congress,  which  requires  a  person  to  ob- 
tain permission  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, even  to  pursue  one  of  the  oc- 
cupations of  life,  be  unconstitutional,  in 
that  it  would  deny  that  man  the  liberty 
to  follow  an  occupation  of  life  in  viola- 
tion of  those  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Therefore,  does  not  the 
effort  to  repeal  the  State  right-to-work 
laws  amount  to  an  effort  to  confer  upon 
a  union  and  an  employer  authority  to 
do  something  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself  could  not  do,  by  an  act  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Precisely. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  some  very 
interesting  data  that  I  think  should  go 
into  the  Record. 

The  question  has  been  raised,  on  occa- 
sion, about  the  attitude  of  our  former 
very  distinguished  President.  Dwight 
Eiscnhcv.er.  as  to  how  he  felt  about  the 
repeal  of  this  section.  I  read  into  the 
Record  now  a  letter  dated  August  13. 
1965,  which  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Pitcairn.  a  very  close  friend  of  Mr. 
Eisenhower,  who  lives  at  Glentouche. 
Shokan.  N.Y. 

Here  is  the  letter: 

August  13,  1965. 

Dear  Raymond:  As  you  know  throughout 
my  8  years  In  the  White  House  I  opposed 
any  effort  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  I  emphatically  believe 
that  each  State  has  an  Inherent  right  to 
determine  whether  or  not  unionism  is  or  Is 
not  to  be  compulsory  within  Its  borders.  I 
am  against  Impinging  further  on  the  freedom 
cf  the  Indlvlduaf;  I  believe  that  maximum 
personal  lllx>rty  within  an  orderly  society  Is 
an  essential  to  a  strong,  prosperous  and 
happy  America.  I  believe  this  Is  a  matter 
that  should  command  the  close  attention  of 
every  .American. 

For  my  part,  were  I  stUl  in  a  position  of 
responsibility  I  would  take  exactly  the  same 
pcsitlon  that  I  did  during  the  period  of  my 
Presidency. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 

That  was  from  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower, on  the  16th  of  August  1965.  I 
trust  that  letter  will  lay  to  rest  once  and 
for  all  any  question  as  to  the  attitude  of 
the  former  President  of  the  United  States 
when  he  was  President,  long  after  he  was 
President,  and  presently. 


Mr.  HOLIxAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  just  now  noted  on 
the  ticker  tape  an  item  which  I  believe 
explains  much  of  the  public  attitude 
which  so  strongly  opposes,  as  shown  by 
the  polls,  the  repeal  of  section  14(b).  It 
is  an  AP  item  from  Washington,  and  is 
short.    It  reads  as  follows: 

V/ASHiNGTON. — Strikes  in  August  Idled 
222.000  workers,  the  highest  level  since  1959. 
the  Labor  Department  said  tonight. 

The  August  figure  continued  a  1965  trend 
of  heavy  strike  activity,  but  the  Depart- 
ment emphasized  that  the  past  few  years 
have  produced  unusually  few  labor  disputes. 

"Strike  idleness  thus  far  In  1965  has 
amounted  to  16.8  million  man-days,  com- 
pared with  11.2  million  and  11  3  million  for 
the  same  periods  In  1964  and  1963,"  the  De- 
p.urtment  tald. 

Man-days  lost  in  August  totaled  2.3  mil- 
lion. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  does  not  agree 
with  me  that  the  continuance  of  such 
disturbances  in  our  economic  life  as 
those  depicted  in  that  report  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  may  be  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  public  disquietude  at 
any  thought  of  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b). 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Almost  invariably 
that  happens,  and  when  it  extends  far 
enough,  and  they  become  fully  aware  of 
the  labor  and  industrial  unrest,  we  begin 
to  receive  sharp  and  immediate  reaction 
from  the  public.  I  suppose  such  reac- 
tion will  grow  as  time  goes  on,  particu- 
larly if  we  preempt  the  power  that  the 
States  now  have  under  14(b) . 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
for  the  Record  that  the  statement  I  have 
read  does  not  come  from  a  source  prej- 
udiced against  labor.  It  does  not  come 
from  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
It  does  not  come  from  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers.  It  does  not 
come  from  any  industrial  group.  It 
comes,  instead,  from  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, which  cannot  be  charged  with 
being  unsympathetic  with  the  cause  of 
organized  labor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Indeed  not. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  letters  that  I  have 
seen  in  the  Voice  of  the  People  column 
in  any  newspaper  I  saw  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  on  August  12,  1965.  It  is  a 
contribution  made  by  a  Mr.  Paulinus 
Leonas.  I  have  not  the  slightest  Idea 
who  Mr.  Leonas  is.  However,  he  writes 
well.  This  is  the  letter  he  wrote  to  that 
publication : 

[From  the  Chicago  (111.)  Dally  News,  Aug.  12, 
1965] 

I  have  lived  under  Communist  and  Nazi 
occupations  and  I  know  only  too  well  what 
It  means  not  to  have  freedom.  I  have  come 
to  this  land  of  liberty  and  opportunity  and 
am  worried  when  I  see  and  recognize  danger 
signals.  There  are  some  now,  as  our  personal 
freedom  Is  attacked  by  selfish  unions. 

We  vitally  need  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  We  need  more  than  Just 
that — we  need  the  general  guarantee  of  the 
right  to  work. 


Grown  out  of  sacred  desire  to  have  full 
freedom,  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
most  solemnly  guarantees  liberty  to  every 
American  citizen.  The  undeiUable  right  to 
work  of  every  individual  is  embodied  in  our 
Constitution  and  our  elected  President  and 
Congress  have  no  right  to  take  away  this 
freedom  without  first  changing  the  Constl- 
tutlon. 

It  is  superfluous  for  single  States  to  dupli- 
cate the  guarantee  of  our  national  freedom. 
Only  arrogant  unions  with  their  most  un- 
reasonable demands,  taking  advantage  of  our 
inert  Federal  Government,  make  it  neces- 
sary for  Individual  States  to  declare  once 
again  that  men  and  women  of  this  land  are 
free. 

With  the  last  safeguards  of  section  14(b) 
removed,  the  unions.  In  their  so-called  deal- 
ings and  bargainings  with  every  and  any 
employer,  invariably  and  unfailingly  will 
insist  on  closed-shop  agreements,  thus  es- 
tablishing a  vast  slave  empire  In  America 
and  gaining  unbalanced  power  over  the 
economy.' 

Union  shops  are  against  the  vital  interests 
of  union  members,  too.  Where  there  Is  no 
freedom  of  choice,  the  union  leaders  can  be 
Indifferent  to  the  wishes  of  their  members. 
Dues  money  extracted  from  the  rank  and  file 
often  is  used  to  gain  more  wealth  and  power 
for  the  union  bosses.  Using  Intimidation, 
coercion,  and  excessive  violence,  unions  keep 
their  own  members  In  slavery. 

Good  unions  do  not  need  compulsory 
unionism;  bad  luilons  do  not  deserve  it. 

Therefore,  Instead  of  trying  to  curtail  our 
freedom  by  suggesting  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b).  Congress  would  do  better  to  concen- 
trate on  ways  and  means  to  guarantee  us  a 
relief  from  unlimited  and  outrageous  imion 
abuses. 

Paulinus  Leonas. 

Chicago. 

Mr,  President,  that  letter  Is  from  a 
man  who  has  lived  under  a  Communist 
government.  He  has  also  lived  under  a 
Nazi  government.  Now  he  lives  under 
a  free  government.  He  knows  the  bene- 
fits of  freedom.  It  therefore  gives  him 
great  concern,  so  that  regardless  of  his 
status  or  where  he  lives,  he  does  not,  for 
a  moment,  hesitate  to  go  on  the  printed 
page  of  a  large  metropolitan  newspaper 
and  let  the  world  know  how  he  feels 
about  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  item  wluch 
I  believe  to  be  of  interest  because  it  con- 
tains several  quotations  from  one  Eric 
Sevareid,  a  noted  columnist,  who  spent 
some  time  in  Great  Britain  and  recently 
returned  to  the  United  States. 

I  read  as  follows: 

BRITAIN   LOSES  WITH  LABOR  BOSSES 

Repeal  of  section  14(b)  can  he  considered 
a  step  backward  for  the  American  economy. 
Columnist  Eric  Sevareid,  writing  In  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  reports  on  life  In  merry 
old  England  where  labor  rules — which 
Wednesday's  House  action  suggests  more  of 
for  this  country. 

The  British  economy  Is  sluggish.  Labor 
leaders  there,  as  they  are  here,  regard  the 
economy  as  a  pie  of  set  dimensions,  Sevareid 
reports,  and  are  busily  engaged  in  trying  to 
cut  it  Into  more  pieces.  Unions  demand  and 
get  more  power.  Strikes  are  virtually  an 
everyday  occurrence. 

He  reveals:  "200  atomic  submarine  fitters 
quit  work  over  the  question  of  whether  they 
shall  be  allowed  to  make  their  tea  from 
the  boUers  or  must  bring  it  in  thermos 
flasks." 

That  is  one  for  the  cookbook: 
Railroad  engineers  have  effected  "go  slow" 
tactics   to   disrupt   traffic.    A   dispute   over 
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two  painted  doors  closes  down  a  Jagxiar 
plant.  An  artist  was  commissioned  to  paint 
a  mural  for  a  hotel  dining  room — and  the 
hotel  union  steward  calls  his  men  out  be- 
cause the  artist  has  no  union  card. 

I  do  not  quite  know  how  to  comment 
on  that.  Think  of  an  artist  with  talent, 
who  can  place  an  idea  upon  canvas  or 
paper,  painted  in  living  color  with 
the  proper  dimensions  and  perspective, 
which  will  glory  the  heart  and  edify  the 
mind. 

What  does  one  using  a  camel's-hair 
brush  and  a  palette  over  his  thumb  think 
about  a  situation  like  that?  He  has  to 
have  a  union  card  in  order  to  paint  a 
decorative  mural? 

That  is  what  is  involved  here — "30 
days  and  you  have  a  card,  or  you  ai*e  out 
of  a  job."  That  is  very  important  busi- 
ness to  some  people. 

Mr.  Sevareid  goes  on: 

He  finally  Is  forced  to  Join — 

Mr.  President,  this  is  even  better. 
Here  is  an  artist  commissioned  to  do  a 
mural.  Anyone  who  knows  anything 
about  painting  knows  the  deftness  and 
sense  of  touch  and  color  which  are  so 
important  In  making  a  decorative  mural. 

What  was  the  outcome  of  all  this? 

Mr.  Sevareid  goes  on: 

finally   is  forced  to  Join  the  Sign  Painters 
Union  so  the  hotel  can  operate. 

Mr,  President,  there  are  some  things 
that  make  us  laugh. 
Mr,  Sevareid  continues: 

Organized  labor  has  become  even  more  en- 
crusted, bureaucratlzed,  reactionary  and 
spiritless.  Its  energies  remain  concentrated 
on  getting  more  for  less. 

Then  this  comment: 

The  British  labor  leaders  regard  their 
economy  as  a  fixed  pie — so  the  British  trail 
while  Germany  and  Prance  in  Europe  and 
Japan  and  the  United  States  vault  ahead. 
We  gain  because  we  have  an  economy  that 
challenges  the  American  people  to  draw  ever 
more  from  Its  tremendous  productive  capaci- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  more  of  Mr, 
Sevareid  here,  but  I  believe  that  what  I 
have  just  read  is  suitable  for  my  pur- 
pose. 

I  now  turn  to  an  editorial  published 
in  Life  magazine  dated  May  14, 1965,  un- 
der the  title  of  "A  Noncrisis  He  Should 
Skip."  and  I  read  as  follows: 

The  smooth-sailing  Johnson  legislative 
program  will  hit  very  rough  water  if  his 
labor  message  follows  expected  lines.  These 
lines  include  a  promise  to  ask  Congress  to 
repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
of  1947,  the  famous  rlght-to-work  clause. 
Taft-Hartley  does  not  forbid  the  union  shop 
enforced  membership  but  section  14(b)  per- 
mits any  State  to  outlaw  this  kind  of  con- 
tract. Nineteen  States  now  have  such 
rlght-to-work  laws  on  the  books. 

Labor  leaders  have  been  fighting  these 
laws  In  State  capitals  for  years  with  varying 
success.  With  Democrats  ruling  most  legis- 
lators, and  with  no  very  spectacular  labor 
Rcandato'  or  turbulence  troubling  the  public, 
right-to-work  legislation  has  been  defeated 
or  repealed  In  three  States  within  the  past 
year.  But  the  AFL-CIO.  wants  to  take  the 
Issue  out  of  State  hands  by  repealing  14(b) 
and  making  the  union  shop  legal  every- 
where. 

If  Johnson  puts  his  back  into  it,  he  can 
probably  get  14(b)  repealed. 


I  question  the  editorial  on  that  point, 
because  the  Pi-esident  may  "put  every- 
thing into  it,"  but  there  is  still  some  real 
independence  in  this  body,  and  we  have 
some  steam  left  to  put  up  a  fight,  I  con- 
tinue to  read: 

Labor  has  almost  enough  votes  lined  up 
now.  But  the  opponents  of  repeal  are  last- 
ditch  fighters;  the  issue  is  a  supercharged 
one;  and  there  will  be  blood  all  over  the 
floor  of  Congress  when  the  vote  comes, 

I  hope  there  will  not  be  any  blood  on 
the  floor  in  this  debate,  and  that  the 
Senate  will  not  become  engaged  in  a 
blood  bath.  Perhaps  this  is  a  meta- 
phoric  expression.  Perhaps  it  Is  merely 
a  glory  metaphor. 

The  editorial  continues: 

We  think  Johnson  has  many  better  uses  for 
his  political  time  and  strength  than  this  one. 
As  a  practical  matter,  right-to-work  laws 
have  had  a  negligible  effect  on  labor's  bar- 
gaining power  and  on  the  economy  generaUy. 

They  are  called  right-to-wreck  laws  by 
some  labor  leaders  who  remember  the  bad  old 
times  when  the  open  shop  (or  "American 
plan")  was  a  euphemism  for  union  busting, 
this  cost  a  lot  of  members  in  the  1920'6. 
But  that  fear  is  unreal  today.  Unionism 
has  vastly  more  acceptance  both  in  law  and 
custom  than  it  had  40  years  ago.  Unions 
have  lost  members  in  some  rlght-to-work 
States  but  gained  them  in  others,  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  law  is  never  the 
real  reason  for  either  gain  or  loss. 

Why  then  so  much  emotional  heat  on  this 
issue?  It's  not  the  money  or  the  power,  it's 
the  principle  of  the  thing.  On  the  union 
Bide,  the  principle  Is  that  all  beneficiaries  of  a 
union-negotiated  contract  should  pay  union 
dues;  "free  riders"  are  parasites.  On  the  non- 
union side,  the  principle  is  that  nobody 
should  have  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing; the  less  coercion  the  better.  Every  rlght- 
to-work  argument  soon  reduces  to  these  In- 
fiammatory  and  irreconcilable  fundamentals. 
The  more  practical-minded  businessmen  and 
politicians  would  rather  skip  it;  and  a  prac- 
tical-minded President  should  want  to  skip 
It  too. 

Moreover,  when  it  comes  to  principles  the 
authors  of  14(b)  had  hold  of  a  better  one. 
Why  Impose  nationwide  uniformity  in  an 
area  where  opinions  differ  as  sharply  as  in 
this?  One  advantage  of  having  50  States  Is 
In  having  50  laboratories  of  social  change. 

I  have  made  that  contention  a  thou- 
sand times.  The  city  councils,  the  coun- 
ty boards,  the  State  legislatures — those 
are  the  real  laboratories  of  government, 
where  there  is  experimentation  and  ulti- 
mately the  prefection  of  an  idea,  and 
then  perchance  it  begins  to  merit  the 
attention  of  the  national  legislature. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  editorial: 

The  19  open-shop  experiments  still  going 
on  are  not  discriminating  against  unions 
(that's  illegal)  or  subverting  any  national 
ideal.  They  are  simply  maintaining  a  stand- 
ard of  noncoerclon  and  voluntarism.  That 
could  some  day  become  the  basis  for  a 
healthier  and  stronger  union  system  than 
the  one  we  have  now. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  sentiment 
expressed  in  that  editorial  from  Life 
magazine. 

Here  is  an  editorial  from  Fortune, 
dated  June  1965.  It  haus  a  slightly  com- 
bative title — "Fourteen  (b)  or  Fight." 
That  sounds  like  the  "Fifty-four  forty  or 
fight"  slogan  that  was  much  in  vogue  in 
the  country  of  the  Senator  who  now  sits 
next  to  me  [Mr,  Simpson]  and  beyond. 


So    the    expression    "Fourteen    (b)    or 
Fight"  brings  it  down  to  modern  times. 
I  read: 

With  a  stubbonmess  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  American  labor  leaders  seem  bent  on 
constricting,  if  not  eliminating  entirely,  a 
right  that  we  should  suppose  was  fundamen- 
tal in  any  good,  let  alone  Great  Society — 
the  right,  namely,  of  workers  to  Join  or  not  to 
join,  to  support  or  not  to  support,  unions  of 
their  own  choosing  without  fear  of  losing 
their  Jobs.  That  right  is  broadly  protected 
by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  of  1947,  which  bans 
the  old  "closed  shop"  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy,  and  under  section  14(b)  permits  the 
individual  States  to  outlaw  many  other 
forms  of  coercion  and  c<Mnpulsory  unionism. 
At  present  19  States  have  right-to-work  laws 
on  their  books.  While  they  have  not  always 
been  .affective,  they  do  constitute  an  impor- 
tant reinforcement  to  free  employee  choice. 

But  Big  Labor  has  never  seen  the  matter 
that  way.  and  having  fought  State  rlght-to- 
work  laws  In  detail.  It  now  wants  to  snuff 
them  out  entirely  by  amending  Federal  law. 
What's  more,  this  effort  seems  to  have  a  fair 
chance  of  succeeding. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  so, 
I  continue  to  read: 

Repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley 
was  pledged  In  the  Democratic  platform  and 
In  the  President's  state  of  the  Union  message. 
Labor  regards  this  as  a  binding  contract,  and 
for  weeks  has  been  lining  up  support  in  Con- 
gress. The  rash  promise  to  rtp  open  the  la- 
bor law  of  the  land  has  already  harmed  the 
consensus  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  so 
painfully  building  with  the  business  commu- 
nity, and  set  rambling  a  bitter  debate. 
Here  Is  an  issue  on  which  all  citizens  who  are 
Interested  In  preserving  a  free  society  should 
take  a  stand. 

The  basic  Issue  Involved  concerns  the  prin- 
ciple of  voluntarism  to  which  the  late,  great 
Samuel  Gompers  paid  explicit  and  eloquent 
tribute  In  his  final  address  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  nearly  a  half  century 
ago.  "No  lasting  gain  has  ever  come  from 
ccanpulslon,"  Gompers  warned.  "If  we  seek 
to  force,  we  but  tear  apart  that  which, 
united,  Is  Invincible." 

And  that  is  still  sound  commonsense 
today. 

Today  American  labor  Is  not  quite  invin- 
cible but  its  powers  have  Increased  a  thou- 
sandfold since  Mr.  Gompers  spoke,  partly  tm 
the  result  of  vast  changes  In  Federal  laws 
protecting  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively.  Unhappily  the  more  power 
unions  have  acquired  the  less  they  seem 
willing  to  sell  their  services  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  In  the  national  elections  of  1964  labor 
spent  millions  to  defeat  candidates  who  stood 
up  for  State  rlght-to-work  laws,  and  early 
this  year  It  successfully  revoked  such  a  law 
In  Indiana. 

Parenthetically,  in  the  State  of  Iowa, 
with  a  Democratic  Governor,  the  legis- 
lature overrode  him  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  repeal  of  the  right-to-work  law  in 
that  State. 

The  arguments  used  against  the  principle 
of  voluntarism  are  various  and  often  con- 
flicting. Union  leaders  contend  that  State 
rlght-to-work  laws  Impede  their  organiza- 
tional drives,  but  there  is  little  trustworthy 
evidence  on  this  point — 

And  that  Is  "right  as  rain," 

Union  membership  has  gone  up  In  Arizona, 
which  has  such  a  law — 

The  distinguished  former  Governor  of 
that  State  now  graces  this  body.  He 
served  as  a  great  Governor  of  his  State, 
He  can  tell  Senators  all  about  it.    He  is 
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on  the  team  and  he  will  come  to  bat  In 
due  course — 

but  has  stagnated  In  Michigan,  which  has 
never  adopted  one.  Again  It  Is  contended 
that  wages  are  lower  In  rlght-to-work  States 
than  In  non-rlght-to-work  States,  but  this 
would  seem  to  be  due  to  regional  differences 
In  wage  levels,  which  have  little  to  do  with 
union  organization.  Wages  are,  after  all,  a 
function  of  productivity  and  capital  Invest- 
ment, and  naturally  they  tend  to  be  highest 
where  such  Investment  has  been  most  In- 
tense. 

The  next  paragraph  bears  this  cap- 
tion from  the  Fortune  article.  It  Is  in 
the  form  of  a  question.  It  Is  entitled, 
"Whose  Free  Ride?" 

Whose  Fres  Ride? 

The  most  popular  and  frequently  used 
argument  against  State  rlght-to-work  laws 
and  against  section  14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley 
concerns  the  so-called  free  rider.  If  unions 
gain  substantial  benefits  for  workers,  surely 
all  the  workers  In  a  shop  should  be  made  to 
pay  union  dues  and  join  In  union  activities. 
But  this  argument  overlooks  the  fact  that  It 
Is  organized  labor  which  took  the  first  "free 
ride"  by  Insisting  that  If  only  51  percent  of 
the  members  of  a  bargaining  \inlt  vote  for  a 
union  then  the  union  must  represent  all  the 
workers  Involved  whether  they  wish  It  or 
not.  This  provision  of  both  the  Wagner  Act 
and  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Is  the  real  key  to 
imlon  power  In  Industrial  affairs,  and  It  Is  a 
tremendous  power. 

But  the  point  is  worth  emphasizing  in 
connection  with  the  reference  to  a  free 
ride.  Who  took  the  first  free  ride? 
That  is  quite  important  in  my  book: 

The  truth  Is  that  unloni^  already  have 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  special 
privileges,  and  that  our  whole  effort  should 
be  to  cut  these  privileges  down  rather  than 
to  enlarge  them.  We  also  believe  that  unions 
themselves  would  be  better  off  to  the  degree 
that  they  become  voluntary  organizations 
and  that  they  are  big  enough  and  mature 
enough  to  work  In  this  direction.  In  this 
context  the  proposal  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  Taft-Hartley  Is  a  step  In  precisely  the 
wrong  direction.  It  Is  a  bad  proposal,  an 
Imprudent  proposal,  and  In  the  end  a  foolish 
proposal — bound  to  stir  up  great  domestic 
controversy  when  the  President  needs  sup- 
port for  his  foreign  policy  and  other  meas- 
ures. 

Coming  from  a  well  edited  and  pub- 
lished magazine  like  Fortune,  whose  edi- 
torials are  reasoned  and  carefully  read, 
it  seems  to  me  that  that  makes  a  power- 
ful argument  against  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  imdertaking  to  repeal  section 
14(b). 

On  July  31,  1965,  there  appeared  in 
Traffic  World  Weekly  this  editorial  un- 
der the  caption  of  "A  Chance  To  Combat 
a  Threat  to  Freedom."  I  read  the  edi- 
torial: 

[Editorial] 
A  Chance  To  Combat  a  Thbeat  to  Freedom 

Atop  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States,  the  Imposing  building  In 
which  the  makers  of  the  Nation's  laws  assem- 
ble, stands  a  statue  of  Freedom — a  bronze 
figure  19 'i  feet  tall.  We  may  have  to  change 
the  name  of  that  statue  In  the  near  future. 
We  may  have  to  forget  about  Freedom  and. 
In  so  doing,  redesignate  the  statue  on  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol  as  Regimentation. 

An  ominous  step  toward  erasure  of  one  of 
the  most  Important  freedoms  of  American 
citizens  was  taken  on  July  28  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  Congress  when,  by  a 
rollcall  vote  of  221  to  203,  It  passed  and  sent 


to  the  Senate  H.R.  77,  a  bill  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  (Taft- 
Hartley)  Act.  Under  terms  of  that  section 
the  Individual  States  are  allowed  to  enact 
laws  outlawing  compulsory  membership.  In 
favor  of  voluntary  membership,  In  labor 
unions  by  employees  In  a  business  or  industry 
In  which  the  workers  are  represented  by  one 
or  more  labor  unions.  Such  State  laws  are 
often  referred  to  as  rlght-to-work  laws  and 
there  are  now  19  States  that  have  such  laws. 

Soon  the  House-approved  bill  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  wiU  come  up  for  consideration 
In  the  Senate.  It's  oiir  earnest  hope,  but  one 
we  entertain  with  trepidation,  that  enough 
Members  of  the  Senate  wlU  let  themselves 
be  governed  by  concern  for  individual  rights, 
rather  than  for  labor  union  leaders'  hunger 
for  power  (under  the  guise  of  desire  for 
"union  security"),  to  bring  about  defeat  of 
the  so-called  rlght-to-work  repealer.  If  the 
backers  of  the  bill  do  muster  enough  votes 
In  the  Senate  to  bring  about  passage  of  the 
bin.  It  will  be  appropriate  to  drape  in  black 
the  statue  of  Freedom  on  the  Capitol  Dome. 

Why  do  we  use  this  space  in  a  transporta- 
tion news  magazine  to  blow  off  steam  about 
a  subject  that  Isn't  strictly  In  the  transporta- 
tion field  and  doesn't  Involve  the  railroad 
workers  and  airline  workers,  who  are  subject 
to  the  Railway  Labor  Act?  Well,  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  threat  of  permanent  establish- 
ment of  compulsory  unionism  Is  a  peril  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  Jiistify  enlistment  of 
Americans  In  transportation  and  In  every 
other  honorable  endeavor  In  the  fight  against 
It,  a  fight  to  preserve  the  principle  of  freedom 
of  choice  for  the  Individual. 

One  of  the  bxillders  of  the  organized  labor 
movement  In  the  United  States,  Samuel 
Gompers,  offered  counsel  that's  Just  as  good 
now  as  It  was  In  his  day.  though  today  It's 
rejected  by  the  labor  czars  because  It  doesn't 
happen  to  give  support  to  their  present 
aspirations.     Said  Mr.  Gompers: 

"I  want  to  urge  devotion  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  human  liberty,  the  principle  of 
volxintarlsm.  No  lasting  gain  has  ever  come 
from  compulsion.  If  we  seek  to  force,  we 
but  tear  apart  that  which,  united,  is 
Invincible." 

What's  meant  by  "compulsory  unionism"? 
The  term  means  simply  that  If  you  are  em- 
ployed or  seek  employment  In  an  establish- 
ment in  which  your  craft  or  class  of  workers 
has,  by  a  majority  vote,  chosen  a  particular 
union  to  represent  it  in  collective  bargain- 
ing negotiations  with  the  management  of 
the  establishment,  you  must  Join  that  union 
in  order  to  retain  or  obtain  the  Job  you  are 
equipped  to  do.  Even  though  the  policies 
and  personal  conduct  of  the  union  chief- 
tains may  be  totally  repugnant  to  you,  you 
have  no  alternative,  unless  you  want  to  sac- 
rifice your  Job  or  try  to  make  a  living  some 
other  way,  but  to  apply  for  membership  In 
the  union  and,  when  accepted,  to  pay  the 
dues  and  assessments  exacted  by  It. 

Many  proponents  of  the  bill  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14(b)  Insist  that  the  term  rlght-to- 
work  law  as  applied  to  a  State  law  that  for- 
bids compulsory  unionism  is  a  misnomer. 
With  that  we  cannot  agree.  Surely,  a  per- 
son In  this  country  should  have  an  inviol- 
able right  to  work — a  right  unobstructed  by 
a  requirement  of  union  membership  in  order 
to  get  and  retain  a  Job. 

Editorial  writers  on  hundreds  of  news- 
papers in  this  country.  Including  some  of 
the  metropolitan  papers  traditionally  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners 
who  constitute  a  majority  of  their  subscrib- 
ers, have  directed  vigorous  attacks  in  recent 
months  and  weeks  against  the  proposal  to 
repeal  section  14(b).  The  Unlontown  (Pa.) 
Herald,  for  example,  says  that  retention  of 
section  14(b)  "can  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween a  free  economy  and  total  union  domi- 
nation destroying  our  individual  freedom." 
The  New  York  Times  calls  it  "a  callous  over- 


simplification to  suggest  that  no  element  of 
Individual  liberty  Is  at  stake  and  that  the 
paramount  right  in  the  equation  is  that  of 
management  and  labor  to  make  whatever 
disposition  of  the  workers  they  deem  satis- 
factory." 

To  us,  the  basic  Issue  that  the  House  side- 
stepped and  that  the  Senate  must  face  in  its 
consideration  of  the  proposal  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14(b)  was  stated  Just  about  as  clearly 
and  briefly  as  it  could  be  stated,  in  the 
course  of  the  House  debate  on  H.R.  77,  by 
Representative  Gurney,  Republican,  of  Flor- 
ida, when  he  said: 

"I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  question  of  be- 
ing for  or  against  unions.  I  believe  the  ac- 
tion In  the  House  today  either  will  afllrm  the 
basic  concept  of  individual  liberty  or,  If  we 
vote  the  other  way,  will  strike  it  a  grievous 
blow.     That  Is  the  great  issue  before  us." 

A  good  point  was  made,  In  that  same  de- 
bate, by  Representative  Glenn  Andrews, 
Republican,  of  Alabama,  in  his  assertion  that 
"the  freedom  to  Join  or  not  to  Join  a  union 
has  a  very  practical  and  desirable  result — It 
keeps  unions  respKjnslble." 

We  were  glad  to  see  the  Transportation 
Association  of  American  take  a  position  op- 
posing repeal  of  section  14(b)  (Traffic  World, 
June  26,  p.  113).  Vigorous  opposition  to 
such  legislation  should  be  recorded  by  all 
organizations  of  shippers  and  carriers  and 
by  all  freedom-loving  individuals  and  should 
be  communicated  to  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  positive  terms  and  without  delay. 

That  sets-out  the  issue  very  well.  That 
editorial  was  published  in  Traffic  World 
for  July  31,  1965. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  large  amount 
of  material  on  my  desk.  I  think  I  ought 
to  vary  it  a  little. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  an  editorial 
from  Distribution  Age.  It  is  signed  by 
Ronald  G.  Ray,  the  editor.  It  is  dated 
July  1965.  It  is  entitled  "Just  a  Dog  of 
Another  Color."  I  read : 

The  "right  to  work"  movement  began  in 
the  early  1940's  as  an  expression  of  public 
disapproval  of  the  compulsory  membership 
power  being  exercised  by  labor  unions  with 
the  sanction  of  Federal  labor  law. 

This  power  to  force  working  men  and 
women  Into  unions  through  contracts  con- 
taining compulsive  membership  clauses  was 
a  full  swing  of  the  pendulum  from  the  old 
"yellow  dog"  contracts  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  At  that  time,  employers  required 
employees  to  agree,  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment, that  they  would  not  Join  \inlons. 

Mr.  President,  I  interpolate  to  say  that 
early  in  my  remarks  I  referred  to  the 
Norris-La  Guardia  Act,  which  dealt  with 
the  use  of  Federal  court  injunctions  and 
also  with  the  so-called  yellow  dog  con- 
tracts. The  editor  of  Distribution  Age 
mentions  "yellow  dog"  contracts. 

The  "yellow  dog"  contracts  were  outlawed 
In  1932  by  the  Norris-La  Guardia  Act  as  an 
unconditional  infringement  on  the  individual 
liberty  of  working  men  and  women. 

There  the  act  worked  in  reverse.  An 
employee  made  a  promise  to  his  employer 
or  his  management  that  he  would  not 
join  a  union.  The  question  then  was. 
Was  such  a  promise  enforcible?  The 
Norris-La  Guardia  Act  took  care  of  that 
in  good  style. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
In  1947,  provisions  were  Incorporated  In  It 
to  provide  for  right  to  work  at  the  discretion 
of  the  States. 

Congress  thus  recognized  that  the  Ameri- 
can workingman  possesses  an  Inherent  free- 
dom to  be  able  to  work — without  fear  of  loss 
of  his  Job  for  his  fall\ire  to  join  a  labor 
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imlon.  Another  Congress  today  Is  recon- 
sidering that  right  and  may  be  well  on  its 
way  to  washing  It  out  of  the  act.  By  so 
doing,  they  will  deal  the  workingman  one 
of  the  lowest  blows  in  history. 

It  Is  a  conservative  estimate  that  labor 
unions  spent  $100  million  on  the  1964  elec- 
tion, and  is  no  secret  that  many  Congress- 
men have  already  committed  themselves  to 
the  unions  even  before  the  bill  before  them 
has  had  a  fair  hearing. 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  a  nation  built  on 
liberty  and  dedicated  to  liberty  should  now 
seek  to  destroy  an  Individual's  right  by 
stamping  approval  on  compulsory  unionism. 
We  wrote  in  protest  to  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Education  and 
Labor  Conunlttee  and  to  members  of  the 
Senate  Labor  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

We  urge  that  you  write  your  Congressman, 
immediately.  This  is  the  only  way  left  to 
prevent  unions  from  cashing  In  on  careless 
political  promises. 

This  Is  the  honeymoon  year  for  Congress, 
when  unpopular  bills  can  be  passed  with  hope 
that  they  will  be  forgotten  before  the  next 
election.  Congress  Is  your  representative  as 
well  as  Hoffa's  and  his  kind,  but  you  have  to 
speak  up  now  if  you  are  to  be  heard.  Do  not 
procrastinate  writing  Congress — this  bill  Is 
moving  fast — It  may  even  be  approved  while 
we  are  on  press. 

Ronald  G.  Ray, 

Editor. 

Thank  goodness  it  has  not.  It  will 
never  be  if  we  have  anything  to  say  about 
it.  When  I  am  asked  about  the  justifica- 
tion for  an  extended  discussion,  I  say 
that  the  people  have  to  be  informed,  and 
it  takeo  time  to  inform  them.  Stories 
have  to  be  written  and  gotten  out  to  the 
press.  Of  course,  we  will  all  be  classified, 
and  I  know  about  where  by  slot  is.  I 
have  known  it  for  a  long  time.  How- 
ever, it  has  not  bothered  me.  It  has  not 
interfered  with  my  public  service. 

The  explanation  is  that  this  is  a  way 
to  get  the  story  to  the  people  and  to  see 
who  is  in  our  corner.  How  fundamental 
the  issue  really  is. 

I  have  a  great  many  papers  in  my  file. 
I  also  have  some  editorials. 

What  happened  to  my  friend  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass]? 
I  have  a  package  of  Tennessee  material 
here,  and  I  do  not  see  the  Senator  pres- 
ent. I  shall  read  one  or  two  items  until 
he  returns. 

This  editorial  is  from  Memphis,  Tenn. 
There  is  a  great  newspaper  there  called 
the  Press-Scimitar.  The  name  has  a 
rounded  sound.  We  know  what  a  scimi- 
tar is.  It  is  a  curved  sword.  A  scimitar 
can  really  give  one  a  cut  that  will  be 
felt. 

The  date  of  this  editorial  is  July  24 
1964.  The  title  of  the  editorial  from' 
the  great  Volunteer  State  of  Tennessee  is 
"Vote  'No'  on  14(b)  Repeal." 

I  read  from  the  editorial: 

At  this  vn-itlng,  crucial  House  votes  on 
repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act's  section  14 
(b)  are  scheduled  for  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

This  newspaper  believes  the  proper  vote 
Is  "no." 

Repeal  of  section  14(b)  would  deprive  the 
States  of  the  power  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  they  want  so-called  rlght-to-work 
laws  within— 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
returned  to  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BASS.  What  material  does  the 
Senator  have? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Editorials  from  the 
State  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BASS.  Are  the  editorials  favora- 
ble to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  believe  they 
are  favorable  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. However,  I  do  not  know  how  the 
Senator  stands  as  yet.  He  has  not  in- 
formed me. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  am  accustomed  to  both 
kinds  of  editorials. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  admit  that  the  Press- 
Scimitar  is  an  outstanding  newspaper? 

Mr.  BASS.  It  is  an  outstanding  news- 
paper. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  editorial  is  imder 
date  of  July  24,  1965.  I  have  read  the 
caption  into  the  Record.  The  title  is 
"Vote  No  on  14(b)  Repeal." 

The  editorial  reads: 

The  repeal  of  section  14(b)  would  deprive 
the  States  of  the  power  to  decide  for  them- 
selves whether  they  want  so-called  rlght-to- 
work  laws  within  their  own  borders.  It 
would  extend  the  principle  of  compulsory 
union  membership  to  all  50  States,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  national  policy. 

We  do  not  believe  any  person  anjrwhere 
should  be  forced  to  Join  a  union— or  any 
other  organization— as  a  condition  of  hold- 
ing his  job. 

And  we  certainly  do  believe,  at  the  very 
minimum,  that  the  right  of  States  to  decide 
this  question  for  themselves  should  be  pre- 
served. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to  my 
friend  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  newspapers  serving 
the  great  city  of  Memphis.  I  respect  the 
editorial  opinion  of  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  very  much.  They  editorially 
endorsed  me  in  the  last  election,  and 
their  action  was  rather  influential  on  the 
result. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  the  Senator  wiU 
pay  attention  to  their  editorial  opinion 

Mr.  BASS.  Yes:  but  they  would  not 
expect  me  to  agree  with  all  their  edi- 
torial views.  I  respect  them  aU,  but  at 
times  I  disagree. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  many  edi- 
torials. 

Mr.  BASS.  Are  the  editorials  all  from 
Tennessee? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  They  are  all  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  BASS.    All  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
does  a  better  job  of  clipping  papers  than 
I  do.  Perhaps  I  had  better  come  to  his 
office. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  what  keeps 
me  so  busy  and  holds  my  weight  down. 

The  Senator  will  agree  that  the  Com- 
mercial Appeal  of  Memphis  is  a  great 
newspaper. 

Mr.  BASS.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  However,  it  is  not  so  generous  in 
its  remarks  concerning  me  as  are  the 
other  newspapers.  This  was  particularly 
true  in  my  primary  last  year.  The  two 
Memphis  newspapers  are  owned  by  the 
same  company.    They  are  both  Scripps- 


Howard  newspapers,  a  very  outstanding 
press. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Their  daUy  circula- 
tion is  216.858. 

Mr.  BASS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
They  have  a  wide  circulation  in  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  This  editorial  is  from 
the  Commercial  Appeal.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  can  relax. 

Mr.  BASS.  Is  the  editorial  longt* 
than  the  other  one? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is.  It  will  take  me 
a  great  while  to  go  over  this  one. 

Mr.  BASS.  The  Senator  can  Insert 
the  editorial  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  could,  but  the  Sena- 
tor does  not  know  how  much  fun  I  have. 
Besides,  I  must  be  sure  that  this  gets  to 
where  it  belongs  in  the  country. 

The  Senator  knows  that,  as  one  shep- 
herd said  to  another,  "To  inform  the 
minds  of  the  people  and  to  abide  by  their 
judgment  is  a  mark  of  high  public  serv- 
ice." 

Mr.  BASS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
However,  he  also  went  on  to  say  that  an 
informed  and  educated  public  opinion 
must  be  the  most  compelling  force  in  any 
democracy. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  do.  I  am  glad  to  have  support. 
Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
this  is  one  issue  on  which  the  people  can 
become  informed.  I  hope  that  they  will 
know  the  technical  aspects — aside  from 
the  emotionalism  involved — and  what 
the  repeal  of  14  ib)  would  mean  as  far 
as  the  American  worker  and  businessman 
are  concerned. 

The  largest  industrialists  in  my  State 
are  for  the  repeal  of  14(b) .  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
largest  industrial  concern  seated  in  Ten- 
nessee, operating  under  a  charter  from 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  gave  a  luncheon 
for  me,  immediately  after  my  election  to 
the  Senate  last  year,  to  acquaint  me  with 
some  of  his  business  operations  with 
which  I  had  been  unfamiliar  prior  to 
that  time. 

This  man  said  to  me,  "I  suspect  that 
next  year  there  will  be  a  vote  on  the  re- 
peal of  14(b).  If  this  comes  about 
I  want  you  to  vote  to  repeal  section  14  fb) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  I  do  not  need 
a  union  in  any  plant  that  I  have."  This 
man  has  plants  all  over  the  United 
States.  He  is  one  of  the  biggest  indus- 
trialists of  the  country. 

He  went  on  to  say:  "I  do  not  need  a 
labor  union  to  represent  any  employees 
in  any  plant  I  have.  However,  if  I  do 
have  a  union  in  any  plant,  I  want  every 
person  working  there  to  belong  to  the 
union  so  that  one  union  steward  can 
represent  all  the  employees.  I  do  not 
have  to  have  a  separate  set  of  standards 
or  a  separate  industrial  relations  com- 
mittee to  take  care  of  employees  who  are 
not  affiliated  with  a  union." 

Of  course,  views  differ.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  have  the  so-called  open 
shop,  union  shop,  or  so-called  freedom  of 
choice  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  have  no  right-to- 
work  law  now. 

Mr.  BASS.  Illinois  has  no  right-to- 
work  law  now.  It  is  a  great  industrial 
State,  and  has  probably  as  large  a  labor 
army  as  any  other  place  in  the  country. 
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The  great  State  of  Illinois,  and  par- 
ticularly Chicago,  has  furnished  a  haven 
for  many  Tennesseans.  When  we  did  not 
have  the  jobs  there,  I  know  that  many 
Tennesseans  left  and  went  to  Illinois,  to 
the  great  industrial  centers — Cairo.  East 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  many  other 
places — to  find  jobs,  and  I  understand 
that  they  are  completely  happy.  I  am 
sorry  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  fur- 
nish the  type  of  industrial  climate  to 
take  care  of  all  the  qualified  people  in 
our  State. 

But  the  so-called  right-to-work  law 
has  not  enhanced  our  situation  at  all,  be- 
cause we  have  been  less  than  competitive 
with  the  great  industrial  States  such  as 
the  Senator  so  ably  represents. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is.  in  discus- 
sion of  the  repeal  of  14 (b> ,  that  I  should 
hope  that  we  would  get  down  to  the  tech- 
nical issue  involved  as  to  what  repeal 
would  do  in  labor-management  relations, 
instead  of  saying  that  this  is  a  power 
grab,  or  that  sort  of  thing— giving  the 
unions  more  power  or  forcing  workmen 
to  work  against  their  will.  I  hope  we 
shall  say  exactly— technically— what  it 
would  do.  how  it  would  change  the  basic 
law.  and  what  the  people  would  do. 

We  hear  it  said.  "The  labor  unions  are 
Influencing  legislation."  Did  the  minor- 
ity leader  know — and  he  is  much  more 
conversant  with  the  situation  than  I.  and 
Is  informed  about  the  laws  which  Con- 
gress has  passed  since  1935.  because  he 
has  been  here  during  most  of  that  period 
of  time — that  this  Is  the  first  single  piece 
of  legislation  dealing  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  organized  labor,  which  could  be 
considered  pro-labor  legislation,  that  has 
passed  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
or  one  body  thereof,  since  the  Wagner 
Act  In  1935? 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  passed  sev- 
eral pieces  of  restrictive  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  internal  affairs  of  organized 
labor.  So,  taking  the  emotionalism  away 
from  the  issue,  I  should  like  to  hear  my 
friend — and  I  respect  his  judgment;  I 
have  admired  him  since  I  was  a  little 

child 

Mr.  DirKSEN.  Oh.  no. 
Mr.  BASS.  Oh,  indeed.  He  does  such 
a  great  and  eloquent  job  in  explaining 
exactly  what  all  of  the  ramifications  are. 
So  before  he  continues  today  with 
reading  all  these- important  editorials — 
and  I  am  very  sensitive  about  the  edi- 
torial comment  in  my  own  State 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thought  the  Senator 
would  be. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  minority  leader  has  brought  them  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  attention  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  but  I  should  like  to 
have  him  explain  in  his  very  eloquent 
terms  the  technical  changes  which  would 
be  brought  about  in  the  19  States  that 
will  be  affected  by  this  important  legis- 
lation. 

I  did  not  mean  to  take  so  much  of  the 
Senator's  time,  because  I  know  it  is 
valuable. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    My  time  is  free. 
Mr.  BASS.    I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
courtesy. 


Mr.  DIRXSEN.  The  Senator  has  told 
us  all  about  tlie  giant  coi-porate  presi- 
dent, with  interests  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Will  he  now  tell  us  about  the  little 
companies  in  Tennessee,  with  100  peo- 
ple, 200  people,  or  500  people? 

General  Motors  can  hire  enough  law- 
yers to  fill  this  room  to  protect  their  in- 
terests, and  so  can  Henry  Ford,  and  so 
can  the  Viscose  Co..  in  the  Senator's 
State"' 

Mr.  BASS.    Viscose? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    They  make  fibers.    I 
have  seen  a  plant  down  there  some- 
where. 

But  what  about  all  the  small  com- 
panies which  actually  employ  the  great 
bulk  of  the  "work  force  of  79  million 
people  in  this  coimtry,  which  cannot  af- 
ford to  fight,  which  do  not  have  a  group 
of  high-powered  legal  counselors  sitting 
at  their  elbows?  What  about  them? 
Mr.  BASS.  Whf\t  must  they  fight? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  does  the  Sen- 
ator think? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  do  not  know.  What  are 
they  fighting? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  has  not 
been  keeping  up  to  date.  He  has  not 
been  reading  the  Tennessee  newspapers. 
I  have  to  read  for  him. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  mean,  are  they  fight- 
ing the  editorials,  or  the  newspapers,  or 
what  are  they  fighting?  Let  us  talk 
about  what  they  are  fighting. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  pending  issue, 
14(b). 

Mr.  BASS.    I  mean  what  are  they  hav- 
ing to  fight? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    To  keep  it  in  the  act. 
Mr.  BASS.     Well,   how  does  it   help 
ihem?     That  is  what  I  want  to  know, 
how  does  it  help  them? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
us  how  it  is  going  to  harm  them? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  might  say  if  I  were  an 
industrialist,  I  should  feel  the  same  way 
as  the  president  of  that  giant  corpora- 
tion we  talked  about.  As  to  the  other 
smaller  concerns.  I  find  that  the  ones 
who  have  unions  already  representing 
their  employees  are  not  nearly  as  dis- 
turbed as  those  who  say,  "I  do  not  want- 
a  union,  period." 
I  believe,  truthfully — and  I  have  made 

quite  a  study  of  the  matter 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  iias. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  was  not  even  committed 
to  vote  for  it  until  2  or  3  months  ago, 
and  I  nwde  a  very  thorough  study.  I 
read  thousands  of  newspapers,  too. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  it  will  not  hurt 
to  hear  them  read  again. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  did  not  get  here  for  no 
reason  at  all.  I  want  the  Senator  to 
know  that  my  mother  did  not  name  her 
dumb  child  Ross.  I  have  been  briefing 
myself.  But  what  I  am  questioning  is, 
what  are  the  technical  things  the  Sena- 
tor is  talking  about  that  the  little  people 
have  to  fight? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  the  little  employers? 

Mr.  BASS.  Yes.  What  do  they  have 
to  fight? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  philosophy  of 
using  a  card  system  of  checkoffs  with- 
out an  election  by  secret  ballot,  and  then 


saying    to    the    employee,    "Join    the 
union,  or  in  30  days  you  are  out  of  a  job." 

Mr.  BASS.  Would  repeal  change 
that? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Certainly  it  would 
change  it. 

Mr.  BASS.    How  would  it  change  it? 
It  would  not  change  the  organizational 
procedures. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Why  does  the  Sena- 
tor think  the  reservation  was  placed  in 
the  act  18  years  ago?  "Go  ahead  and 
do  it,  provided  a  State  law  does  not  stop 
you  from  a  compulsory  union  contract, 
where  you  not  only  can  compel  a  worker 
to  forgo  his  job  if  he  does  not  join  in 
30  days,  but  can  continue  your  present 
practices,  to  have  a  steward  run  in  v.ith 
cards  without  even  knowing  that  they 
are  accredited  members  of  the  union, 
with  no  proof  made  of  the  fact." 

Mr.  BASS.  But  it  would  not  change 
the  organizational  policies  one  iota. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     It  will. 

Mr.  BASS.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Senator  and  I  know — and  I  have  seen  it 
happen — that  people  would  vote  to  have 
a  union  represent  them,  with  no  inten- 
tion of  joining  the  union.  They  say,  "I 
am  not  going  to  pay  in  dues,  but  I  will 
vote  to  have  the  union." 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  going  to  be  harder 
to  organize  an  unorganized  plant,  par- 
ticularly a  small  factory,  with  the  re- 
peal of  14(b) ,  than  it  would  be  with  this 
provision  on  the  statute  books.  Every- 
one who  votes  for  a  union,  after  the  re- 
peal of  14(b),  is  going  to  know  that  if 
the  union  comes  into  the  shop,  he  will 
have  to  pay  dues  to  that  union.  Those 
who  now  vote  for  the  unions  saying,  "I 
want  the  benefits,  I  want  a  better  salary, 
I  want  a  better  vacation,  I  want  sick  leave 
and  insurance,  but  I  don't  want  to  have 
to  pay  the  bill,  I  don't  want  to  have  to 
pay  that  $48  or  $60  a  year,"  are  now  go- 
ing to  know  that  if  they  vote  for  it,  they 
will  have  to  pay  the  dues,  and  they  will 
think  a  couple  of  times,  because  when 
they  know,  "If  I  vote  for  it,  it  will  cost 
mc  X  dollars  a  year,"  they  are  going  to 
make  a  deliberate  decision,  instead  of 
marking  the  X  over  here  and  saying,  "It 
does  not  make  any  difference,  because  I 
am  not  going  to  join  anyway,  but  I  will 
let  somebody  else  pay  for  getting  me  the 
benefits." 

So  I  disagree  with  the  Senator  when  he 
.says  this  proposal  will  change  the  policy 
in  favor  cf  the  union  side. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Why  does  the  Senator 
want  to  I'epeal  it,  then? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  will  tell  the  Senator  why. 
in  veiy  simple  terms:  "If  you  ride  the 
buggy,  you  ought  to  feed  the  old  mare." 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Who  got  the  first  free 
ride  under  the  Wagner  Act  and  previous 
act5?    Who  got  the  first  free  ride? 

Mr.  BASS.  But  there  has  not  been  one 
since  then. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  should  not 
have  been  any.  That  was  a  mass  free 
ride. 

Mr.  BASS.  In  30  years  we  hear  about 
the  great  pressures  of  the  unions,  forcing 
Congress  to  do  it.  It  has  been  30  long 
years.    They  abide  by  majority  rule. 

My  farmers  in  Tennessee  are  in  the 
same  position.    I  know  some  of  them  who 
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say,  "I  wish  to  raise  tobacco,"  or  "I  want 
to  raise  more  cotton,"  or  "I  would  like  to 
raise  more  wheat." 

They  cannot  do  it.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  that  practice.^  This  is  the 
way  we  regulate  the  farm  industry,  be- 
cause the  farmers  have  voted  to  accept 
the  quota  system.  Under  it  a  person  can 
raise  only  so  much  tobacco  and  market  it 
in  a  free  market,  or  raise  only  so  much 
cotton. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference  hov/ 
many  children  a  farmer  may  have  that 
he  wishes  to  send  to  school. 

This  involves  a  democratic,  American 
principle,  the  way  of  doing  things  in 
America. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  a  group  of 
employees,  whether  they  be  employees  of 
the  press  or  employees  of  a  farmer  or  em- 
ployees of  an  industrial  plant,  sitting 
down  and  voting  for  what  they  believe 
and  that  it  should  be  done  in  a  certain 
way.  We  believe  that  that  is  the  way  we 
should  work  together  in  this  country,  to 
sit  side  by  .side.  This  is  the  democratic 
way  of  doing  it. 

I  have  not  known  of  a  labor  union  to 
negotiate  a  contract  only  for  its  members 
of  an  industrial  plant  in  which  they  work. 
When  they  negotiate  a  contract  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  workers,  for  salaries,  for 
medical  benefits,  for  vacations,  and  so 
forth — they  include  everyone  in  the 
plant. 

They  are  not  selfish  enough  to  say, 
"We  wish  only  the  52  percent  of  the  60 
percent  here.  You  are  getting  a  raise 
in  salary,  or  better  benefits."  They  rep- 
resent them  all.  What  about  freeload- 
ers, the  boys  who  wish  a  free  taxi  ride' 
They  will  say,  "I  will  tell  you  what,  my 
neighbor.  You  operate  your  machine 
over  there,  and  I  will  operate  my  machine 
over  here.  I  will  get  as  much  out  of  it 
as  you  do,  but  I  am  going  to  save  those 
union  dues.  I  will  be  able  to  throw  an 
extra  party.  My  wife  will  have  an  extra 
dress.  I  can  make  a  down  payment  on 
my  car  which  you  cannot  make  because 
you  do  not  have  enough  money,  but  I  am 
not  sharing  the  responsibility  of  going 
down  and  paying  dues." 

There  is  a  certain  percentage  of  citi- 
zens in  my  State,  I  presume,  who  do  not 
believe  that  I  am  a  good  Senator  but, 
under  majority  rule,  I  have  received  a 
majority  of  the  votes  and  I  represent 
them  in  the  Senate.  This  is  true 
throughout  democracy,  in  evei-y  walk  of 
life.  I  was  a  little  bit  remiss  in  not  tell- 
ing the  whole  story  about  the  farmers. 
They  are  a  little  better  than  the  workers. 
They  are  required  to  vote  cloture  in  most 
referendums.  They  have  to  vote  66% 
percent  approval  or  disapproval. 

Mr.    DIRKSEN.    The    Senator    was 
never  so  wrong  in  his  life  in  trying  to 
draw  that  analogy. 
Why? 

I  can  grow  all  the  tobacco  I  can  get 
into  the  ground,  but  that  is  not  the 
problem. 

Mr.  BASS.    But  the  Senator  will  not 
derive  any  profit  from  it. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Exactly. 
Mr.  BASS.    If  one  works  In  a  factory 
he  wishes  to  make  a  salary,  or  he  will 
not  work  there. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Who  says  I  cannot 
get  a  subsidy  or  a  tobacco  support  from 
the  Federal  Government?  That  is  what 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  wishes  to 
perpetuate. 

Mr.  BASS.    Only  with  the  approval  of 
the  farmers. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Certainly. 
Mr.  BASS.    The  Federal  Government 
Is  not  going  to  say  to  anyone  that  he 
must  join  a  union.    No,  sir.    Not  under 
the  procedures  of  the  union,  as  I  have 
seen  it.    Only  if  50  percent — a  major- 
ity— of  the  voters  wish  to  join  the  union. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    One  has  to. 
Mr.  BASS.    No,  no.    Only  if  employer 
and  employee  agree  to  it.    The  employer 
and  the  representative  of  the  employees 
have  to  sit  down  and  negotiate  a  con- 
tract, which  must  be  approved  by  50  per- 
cent of  the  workers.    The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  not  going  to  tell  anyone  that 
he  must  join  a  union. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  us  not  get  away 
from  the  subject  of  tobacco. 
Mr.  BASS.  Let  us  talk  about  tobacco. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  can  grow  all  the 
tobacco  over  as  much  of  an  area  as  I 
wish.  However,  in  the  enactment  of 
laws,  we  say,  you  are  going  to  knuckle 
down  and  be  a  good  boy,  because  no  mat- 
ter how  much  tobacco  you  grow  you  are 

going  to  have  to  get  a  price  support 

Mr.  BASS.  Only  if  our  neighbors  tell 
us  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Unless  we  accept  a 
limited  quota  on  our  tobacco. 

Mr.  BASS.  Only  if  the  rest  of  the 
farmers,  or  neighbors,  tell  us  this.  Our 
neighbors  must  approve.  The  Federal 
Goveriunent  has  never  said,  yet,  that  we 
could  not  raise  tobacco.  It  has  said  only 
that  if  our  fellow  workers,  neighbors,  or 
co-farmers  .say  that  we  cannot  raise  it 
without  penalty,  we  cannot  do  so,  but 
there  is  no  law  passed  by  Congress,  as 
I  have  said,  that  prevents  farmers  from 
raising  tobacco.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment says  only  that  if  we  wish  to  have  a 

program 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Exactly. 

Mr.     BASS.    With    a    Federal    imi- 

brella 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Not  even  an  um- 
brella.   Just  access  to  a  market. 

Mr.  BASS.  But  with  the  approval  of 
the  majority  of  two-thirds  of  our 
neighbors,  the  people  of  Tennessee.  It 
is  the  same  way  in  labor  unions;  it  musv 
be  negotiated  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee. It  must  be  approved  by  a  vote 
of  50  percent  of  those  working  in  the 
plant.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  as 
wrong  as  he  can  be. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  that  he  is  getting  back 
to  the  age-old  argiunent  rife  in  this  coun- 
try back  in  the  days  when  a  man  from 
Minnesota  named  Andrew  J.  Volstead 
was  active. 
Mr.  BASS.    I  have  heard  of  him. 
Mr.     DIRKSEN.     The     Senator    has 
heard  of  him? 
Mr.  BASS.    Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    The  Senator  has  also 
heard  of  the  Volstead  Act? 
Mr.  BASS.    Yes. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  His  associates  and 
those  who  supported  him  evidently  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  wine,  to  quote 
Proverbs,  chapter  23:  "Biteth  like  a  ser- 
pent, and  stingeth  like  an  adder." 

Accordingly,  they  decided  that  we 
should  not  drink  wine,  that  we  should 
not  drink  any  kind  of  hard  liquor.  Near- 
beer,  perhaps,  although  whoever  Invented 

near-beer  was 

Mr.  BASS.  He  was  an  alcoholic. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  happened? 
Suppose  I  had  been  one  of  those  who 
said  It  was  wrong  to  drink  and,  there- 
fore, It  was  wrong  for  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  to  take  a  drink?  "I  know 
what  I  am  going  to  do;  I  am  going  to  stop 
him,  I  do  not  care  what  his  convictions 
may  be."  Before  we  knew  It,  here  was 
the  18th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
manufacture,  the  distribution,  the  sale, 

and 

Mr.  BASS.  Consumption. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Consumption  of  spir- 
its and  liquors.  What  was  wrong  with 
It?  Our  neighbor  is  going  to  tell  us  how 
to  comport  ourselves.  That  Is  the  argu- 
ment the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  now 
making.  That  is  the  reason  the  18th 
amendment  was  voted  out  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  prob- 
ably had  more  to  do 

Mr.  BASS.  Beca'-.se  it  did  not  have 
public  support. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  probably  had 
more  to  do  with  the  election  of  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  than  anything  I 
know  of.  No;  it  was  the  business  of 
compulsion  upon  our  neighbor.  That  is 
what  we  have  in  section  14(b).  Take  it 
out  and  read  it.  It  is  in  print.  Then 
see  what  happens. 

Mr.  BASS.  What  is  happening  to 
those  31  States? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oddly  enough,  the  31 
States,  in  terms  of  employment.  In  terms 
of  wages,  are  falling  behind  the  other  19 
States  which  have  right-to-work  laws.  I 
will  place  all  those  figures  In  the  Record 
after  a  while. 

Mr.  BASS.  Does  the  Senator  mean  to 
tell  me  that  the  average  industrial  work- 
er in  Illinois  makes  less  money  than  the 
average  industrial  worker  in  Tennessee? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  the  figures  for 
the  whole  country. 

Mr.  BASS.    I  am  talking  about  Ten- 
nessee versus  Illinois.    Illinois  does  not 
have  a  right-to-work  law,  and  we  have. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 
Mr.  BASS.    Does  the  Senator  mean  to 
tell  me  that  the  average  wage  of  the  in- 
dustrial worker  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
is  less  than  that  In  Tennessee? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  mean  by  average 

that 

Mr.  BASS.  No,  no.  The  Senator  is  in 
error. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Well 

Mr.  BASS.  The  Senator  is  wrong.  I 
have  those  statistics. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  put  those  fig- 
ures in  the  Record.    The  average  Indus- 


trial wage  in  the  State  of  Illinois  is  quite 
a  bit  above  that  of  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see. I  will  not  be  guessing  at  It.  We 
have  the  figures  in  the  whole  pile.  Those 
figures  are  here.    They  will  be  placed  in 
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the  Record  before  we  are  through  with 
this  discussion. 

Mr.  BASS.    All  right. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 
Mr.  BASS.    All  right. 
Mr.    DIRKSEN.     There    will    be    no 
guesswork. 

Mr.  BASS.    Yes.    Let  us  talk  about  the 

techrucal  effects  of  organization 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  talk  about  technical  effects. 
I  do  not  wish  to  change  the  law.  The 
Senator  does. 

Mr.  BASS.  Let  me  say  that  it  was  not 
my  original  idea. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No. 
Mr.  BASS.  It  was  not  my  original 
idea,  I  should  like  the  Senator  to  under- 
stand. However,  when  we  get  into  this 
great  body,  as  the  Senator  who  preceded 
me  by  many  years  knows,  eventually  we 
have  to  take  sides,  and  there  is  nothing 
personal  involved  in  it  when  we  do  take 
sides.  I  have  taken  the  opposite  side 
from  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois on  this  particular  issue.  Regardless 
of  the  technical  effects.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  is  well  prepared  and  that  he  is 
going  to  read  all  these  editorials,  plus 
those  from  Tennessee.  I  have  read  most 
of  them  already,  so  if  I  do  not  stay  to 
listen  to  all  of  them,  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  pardon  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  rather  have 
the  Senator  go  over  to  that  little  place 
and  pray  for  his  own  well-being  and 
further  consideration  of  his  outlook  on 
life. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  have  done  some  of  that 
already  because  I  was  reared  in  a  home 
where  prayer  came  first.  My  father  was 
a  member  of  the  clergy.  Therefore.  I 
have  always  prayed,  not  only  for  my  own 
welfare  but,  more  importantly;  for  the 
welfare  of  all  men,  especially  my  country. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 
Mr.  BASS.  The  welfare  of  all  the  peo- 
ple involved  in  this  issue,  as  well.  Also, 
in  the  31  States,  as  well  as  in  the  19 
other  States.  I  believe  that  the  labor- 
mana^rement  relations  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion will  best  be  served  if  we  work  with 
one  labor  law  instead  of  50  different 
labor  laws  which  will  choose  the  union 
membership  of  various  industrial  em- 
ployees across  the  country. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  then  the  Sena- 
tor would  put  them  in  a  straightjacket 
by  national  lav.  But  I  have  a  great  re- 
gard for  what  is  in  this  book  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand,  the  Senate  Manual: 
We  the  people  of  the  United  States — 

For  a  variety  of  purposes — 

Mr.  BASS— 

In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  But  I  want  to 
give  the  right  emphasis  to  the  words: 
"and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty" 

Mr.  BASS— 

To  ourselves 

Mr.  DIRKSEN— 
And  our  posterity 

Mr.  BASS— 
And  our  posterity. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  the  issue 
here — not  to  make  a  man  grovel  under 
a  union  dictator,  so  that  the  employer, 


at  the  end  of  30  days,  has  to  say,  "You 
are  off  the  payroll.  You  did  not  join  the 
tmion."  That  involves  the  right  to  work, 
the  freedom  to  work.  And  after  all  the 
noise  and  detonations  in  this  Chamber 
about  the  right  to  vote,  that  right  can- 
not compare  with  the  right  to  work,  be- 
cause inherent  in  it  is  the  right  of  sur- 
vival. 

Mr.  BASS.  Even  the  birds  are  allowed 
the  choice  of  a  nest,  but  once  the  eggs 
are  laid  they  stay  with  them  until  the 
brood  is  hatched;  and  the  American 
worker  is  never  led  into  a  box  or  into  a 
factory  where  he  has  to  work.  He  has 
the  free  right  of  working  there  or  of 
seeking  employment  elsewhere.  He  does 
not  have  to  work  in  a  given  plant.  He 
does  not  have  to  pay  homage  to  a  labor 
union. 

I  believe  under  the  act  being  proposed 
here,  if  one  has  some  kind  of  conscien- 
tious beliefs,  he  does  not  have  to  belong 
to  a  union.  The  only  thing  he  is  asked 
to  do  is  make  a  contribution  to  a  charity. 
But  when  a  man  works  next  to  a  man,  he 
is  asked  to  make  a  sacrifice  commen- 
surate with  the  sacrifice  being  made  by 
the  other  people  receiving  the  same  bene- 
fits of  employment  in  that  industrial 
plant. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  fairness, 
and  there  is  nothing  unfair  about  saying 
to  a  man.  "If  you  are  represented  and 
receive  the  benefits  of  a  negotiated  con- 
tract  between   the   employer   and   em- 
ployees— and  the  workers  have  agreed  to 
that — you  are  getting  better  wages,  bet- 
ter working  conditions,  and  you  should 
pay  for  those  benefits  just  as  the  rest  of 
us  do." 
Is  there  anything  unfair  about  that? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 
Mr.  BASS.    What?    Explain  it  to  me. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    It  can  be  summed  up 
in  one  sentence:  What  has  happened  to 
his  freedom? 

Mr.  BASS.    His  freedom? 
Mr.     DIRKSEN.      His     freedom     of 
choice. 

Mr.  BASS.  He  could  have  gone  some- 
where else  to  get  a  job.  He  did  not  have 
to  go  where  there  was  a  labor  union.  He 
-could  have  gone  on  the  farm.  He  could 
have  gone  to  work  for  a  religious  orga- 
nization. He  could  have  gone  to  work  for 
the  Federal  Government.  How  many 
million  people  are  working  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  BASS.  Two  and  a  half  million. 
He  could  have  joined  the  Army.  There 
are  many  sources  of  employment.  He 
does  not  necessarily  have  to  go  to  a  com- 
pany where  there  is  a  union  organiza- 
tion, voted  for  legitimately,  under  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  governing 
body,  which  provide  how  it  shall  be  done. 
He  knows  before  he  goes  into  such  a  com- 
pany that  the  employees  are  represented 
by  a  labor  union.  Then  he  cries.  "My 
rights  have  been  denied  me."  when  he  is 
told  he  must  join  that  labor  union.  The 
man  next  to  him  says:  "Why  are  you  bet- 
ter than  I  am?  Why  do  you  discrimi- 
nate against  me.  because  I  am  paying 
dues  and  you  are  not?  You  say  you  do 
not  have  to  pay  dues  because  it  might 
infringe  on  some  of  your  basic  rights." 


In  the  same  way,  someone  might  say, 
"I  do  not  believe  in  war.  I  do  not  want 
my  money  to  be  used  to  pay  for  a  war." 
and  argue  that  he  should  not  have  to 
pay  taxes  because  his  rights  are  being 
taken  away. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No,  that  would  not  be 
so,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  Goverrmient  instrumen- 
tality. 

I  am  talking  about  voluntary  orga- 
nizations. They  have  no  Government 
standing.  They  are  still  voluntary  or- 
ganizations. They  are  still  private.  They 
are  not  a  part  of  the  Government  estab- 
lishment, and  one  who  belongs  does  not 
belong  to  a  Government  organization. 
The  Senator  referred  to  a  man  in  the 
military  service.  That  is  an  incident  of 
his  duties  of  citizenship  and  the  respon- 
sibility he  owes  to  his  country,  not  to  a 
private  organization.  We  are  talking 
about  private  organizations,  imless  the 
Senator  is  trying  to  place  a  union  orga- 
nization in  the  category  of  a  Goverrmient 
entity.    If  he  does.  God  save  the  mark. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  do  not  think  it  could  be 
said  that  the  stock  exchange  is  a  Govern- 
ment entity,  or  that  a  bank  is  a  Govern- 
ment entity;  yet  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  can  say.  "If  you  are 
going  to  sell  stock,  it  must  be  done  in 
such  and  such  a  way."  The  exchange 
may  not  be  a  Government  entity,  but  it 
cannot  sell  stock  unless  it  consents  to 
Goverrunent  regulation. 

The  Government  is  a  unit  of  service, 
not  necessarily  one  of  regimentation,  and 
it  performs  a  service  to  everything  it 
regiments.  That  is  a  basic  concept  of 
law. 

We  must  maintain  internal  protection 
if  we  are  to  maintain  the  standard  of 
living  that  we  have  in  this  country.    We 
have  built  up  the  greatest  standard  of 
living  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    In  my 
opinion,  it  has  been  built,  not  because 
of  objections  to,  but  with  the  substantial 
efforts  and  cooperation  of  the  great  labor 
unions  in  obtaining  better  working  con- 
ditions and  wages,  and  stopping  sweat 
shops,  so  the  working  people  can  own 
their  own  homes,  own  automobiles,  own 
television  sets,  and  send  their  yotmgsters 
to  the  same  type  of  school  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  and  I  went  to.    I  had 
problems  earlier,  but  those  problems  have 
been  solved.    I  worked  for  15  cents  an 
hour  in  a  muck  pit  for  a  phosphate  com- 
pany.   When  that  wage  became  25  cents 
an  hour,  I  thought  I  was  a  rich  man.    I 
have  seen  people  working  in  factories  and 
living  in  hovels  called  millhouses.    Has 
the  Senator  ever  seen  a  millhouse? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have.  I  can  re- 
member a  time  when  I  was  working  day 
and  night,  13  hours  on  the  night  shift, 
and  11  hours  on  the  day  shift,  and  for 

that 

Mr.  BASS.  Is  the  Senator  not  glad 
that  the  man  who  succeeded  him  does  not 
have  to  do  that  today? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  For  that  I  received 
the  mvmiflcent  sum  of  $50  a  month. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  believe  these  men — who 
are  called  by  some  the  labor  men  or  labor 
leaders  or  the  big  powerful  labor  men- 
performed  a  great  service. 

I  am  glad  I  do  not  have  to  drive  along 
the  road  and  see  millhouses,  row  upon 
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row.  where  people  used  to  live,  for  which 
they  were  charged  $5  a  month,  when 
those  houses  had  big  holes  in  the  sides 
of  them.  I  have  seen  them.  So  the  labor 
leaders  have  done  some  good  things  for 
this  country.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  un- 
reasonable for  a  man  representing  a 
group  or  people  working  in  a  factory  to 
say,  "If  you  get  the  benefits  of  our  efforts, 
you  ought  to  pay  for  them." 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  it  was  not  my 
intention  to  open  my  mouth  during  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation,  because, 
as  I  said  previously,  it  was  not  my  orig- 
inal idea ;  but  now  that  I  have,  I  am  glad 
I  have,  because  it  has  brought  to  mind 
quite  a  few  thoughts  about  the  great 
things  these  people  have  done  in  that 
area,  in  the  way  of  contributing  to  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation  and  building  up  our 
standard  of  living. 

I  believe  that  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  would  not  change  the  technical 
aspect  of  union  labor-management 
enough  so  that  2  years  after  it  is  passed 
neither  the  Senator  nor  I  would  be  able 
to  tell  the  difference;  nor  will  these  little 
plants  which  the  Senator  mentions. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  does  all  that 
the  Senator  is  saying  have  to  do  with 
freedom      to      work?    I     am      talking 

about 

Mr.  BASS.  This  does  not  deny  any- 
body freedom  to  work.  That  is  an  abso- 
lute misnomer. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  America  is  consti- 
tuted today,  a  worker  gets  a  job  in  a 
shop.  Perhaps  that  shop  is  not  union- 
ized and  he  works  for  a  time.  He  raises 
a  family  and  acquires  a  home — so-called 
saddled  with  a  home — with  a  big  mort- 
gage on  it.  He  has  two  youngsters  in 
school.  One  of  the  organizers  comes 
along  and  by  real  effort,  persuasion,  or 
otherwise,  they  finally  get  enough  cards, 
or  enough  votes  to  become  the  bargain- 
ing entity  for  the  union  in  that  shop. 
There  is  needed  only  one  card  more  than 
50  percent. 

So  what  happens?  Everybody  in  that 
shop,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  has  to 
join  that  union  at  the  end  of  30  days 
because  it  is  not  going  to  be  in  his  interest 
to  quit.    The  employer  must  fire  him. 

Mr.  BASS.  He  does  not  have  to  attend 
a  single  union  meeting.  He  does  not  have 
to  carry  a  card  in  his  pocket.  He  does 
not  have  to  put  a  certificate  on  the  wall 
at  home  saying  he  is  a  member,  or  any- 
thing else. 

He  has  to  do  one  simple  thing :  He  must 
pay  the  same  dues  in  the  same  amount  as 
the  man  sitting  at  the  machine  next  to 
him  who  is  putting  out  just  as  he  is,  and 
receiving  the  same  pay. 

If  there  is  anything  wrong  with  pay- 
ing the  same  amoimt,  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is. 

It  is  said  that  if  one  wishes  to  listen 
to  the  music,  he  must  pay  the  fiddler. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  sweet  and  naive. 
But  let  us  get  back  to  the  worker. 

Mr.  BASS.    Very  well. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    He  is  off  the  roll. 

Mr.  BASS.  Oh,  no.  All  he  has  to  do 
is  pay  his  dues. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Pay  his  dues. 

Mr.  BASS.  Oh,  yes.  One  has  to  pay. 
Is  he  better  than  the  other  man? 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  com- 
pelling him  to  pay  dues,  and  perhaps 
even  political  items  to  an  organization 
to  which  he  does  not  want  to  belong. 
Mr.  BASS.  Now  we  hit  the  note;  we 
ring  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Excuse  me? 
Mr.  BASS.    That  some  of  it  might  go 
for  political  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  care  a  hoot 
about  that.  I  am  thinking  only  of  the 
overriding  issue. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  wondered  how  long  it 
was  going  to  be  before  we  punched  the 
key  that  rang  the  bell. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  never 

Mr.  BASS.  This  is  the  razor  blade  in 
the  soup,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  a  Silly  argu- 
ment that  is. 

Mr.  BASS.  Let  us  get  back  to  this 
argument.  It  is  silly,  but  dues  cannot 
be  collected  for  political  purposes  under 
the  Landrum-Griffln  Act.  Does  the 
Senator  recall  that  provision? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  Blow  me  down. 
Has  the  Senator  seen  a  union  card? 
Has  the  Senator  seen  the  line  in  red 

ink.  and  the 

Mr.  BASS.    Voluntary  contributions? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    In  type  so  small  one 
need  trifocals  to  read  it. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  thought  we  would  fi- 
nally get  to  this  note. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  not 
going  to  get  out  with  just  that  note.  Let 
us  go  back  to  this  fellow.  He  is  off  the 
job. 

Mr.  BASS.  Oh,  he  is  not  off  the  job 
unless  he  is  going  to  be  so  stubborn  that 
he  is  not  going  to  pay.  like  his  fellow 
workers. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh.  he  is  stubborn. 
"My  soul  is  my  own.  My  conscience  is 
my  own.  My  skill  is  my  own.  I  am  not 
going  to  pay  a  tribute  to  an  organization. 
I  will  not  do  it."  What  happens  when 
he  does  not  pay  it?  Thirty  days  elapse. 
Yes  or  no? 

Mr.  BASS.  Would  the  Senator  wish 
that  I  draw  an  analogy?  What  about 
group  insurance? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Why  intrude  with  the 
insurance? 

Mr.  BASS.  What  about  a  business  in 
which  the  boss  signs  up  for  a  group  policy 
and  says.  "All  the  employees  in  my  or- 
ganization will  have  group  insurance. 
We  are  going  to  deduct  it  from  wages." 
This  old  boy  comes  in  and  says,  "I  do 
not  want  this  group  insurance  because 
my  brother-in-law  writes  insurance  and 
gets  a  commission." 

The  employer  says.  "If  you  do  not  like 
the  insurance,  do  not  work  here." 
What  happens? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    The  Senator  is  deal- 
ing with  voluntary  insurance. 
Mr.  BASS.   These  are  realities,  though. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Realities? 
Mr.  BASS.    He  has  to  pay  or  lose  his 
job. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  not  what  we 
are  looking  for  here. 

There  is  an  attempt  to  put  the  shoul- 
der of  the  Goverrmient  behind  unions  to 
compel  the  worker  to  join  and  pay  dues. 
Mr.  BASS.  No,  no.  All  we  are  doing 
Is  limiting  the  restriction  that  is  placed 
upon  the  employer,  and  the  employee, 


which  provides  that  he  carmot,  under 
any  circumstances,  regardless  of  how 
badly  it  is  wished,  negotiate  for  a  con- 
tract which  provides  that  the  employees 
would  belong  to  the  union.  This  is  a 
restriction  against  management  and  la- 
bor; not  labor,  against  the  right  to  work. 
It  is  a  restriction  against  the  employer 
and  the  employee  that  says  that  such  a 
clause  in  a  contract  cannot  be  provided. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  wrong  can  one 
be? 

Mr.  BASS.     That  is  the  law  in  my 
State. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  us  take  a  look  at 
it  in  Ught  of  the  explanation  of  the  Sen- 
ator. 
Mr.  BASS.  Very  well. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Here  they  are.  Some 
of  them  are  organized  and  they  like  it. 
Some  will  not  care. 

An  independent  merchant  says,  "I  will 
not  forfeit  my  freedom  by  paying  dues 
and  joining  a  union,  and  taking  dictation 
from  the  union." 

At  the  end  of  30  days  what  Is  left  of 
the  employee?  Under  this  agreement, 
the  employer  has  to  dismiss  him  unless 
the  State  law  says  "No." 

What  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do  Is 
vitiate  the  State  laws  by  an  across-the- 
board  repealer,  so  that  19  States  will  not 
have  anything  more  to  say  about  it. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  likes  that  in 
Tennessee.   I  do  not  like  it. 

Mr.  BASS.  Does  the  Senator  know 
that  if  he  owned  a  factory  in  Tennessee — 
the  Dirksen  Knitting  Mills,  for  In- 
stance— that  sounds  pretty  good,  does  It 
not? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 
Mr.  BASS.  If  the  Senator  wished  the 
union  steward  to  take  care  of  all  his 
problems  there,  he  could  not.  Under 
State  law,  in  negotiating  for  a  union  con- 
tract which  provides  that  eventually  all 
of  the  Senator's  employees  would  have  to 
join  the  union,  he  would  be  prohibited 
from  doing  it,  and  would  not  have  the 
freedom  of  choice  as  an  employer  with 
respect  to  signing  that  kind  of  contract. 
The  Senator  could  do  it  in  his  own  State 
of  Illinois,  however.  Are  not  my  people 
entitled  to  the  same  right?  Why  should 
they  be  denied  that  right? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  They  can  have  the 
same  thing  in  Illinois  if  they  want  it. 
The  law  was  put  on  the  books,  not  by 
Congress,  not  by  a  Federal  instrumental- 
ity, but  by  a  State  legislature. 

What  the  Senator  would  do  in  taking 
away  14(b)  is  to  say,  in  effect,  "We  do 
not  care  what  you  want  to  do  in  an- 
other State.  You  are  not  able  to  do  It  If 
the  State  legislature  puts  an  inhibition 
against  it." 

Mr.  BASS.  We  have  said  that  many 
times. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  we  are  going  down 
that  same  old  rathole. 

Mr.  BASS.  Just  a  moment.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  not  come  here  with  that 
rathole,  or  say  that  this  is  a  great  rat- 
hole.  With  all  the  prosperity  we  have, 
viith  our  standard  of  living,  with  the 
great  people  who  live  in  this  Nation,  with 
all  the  things  they  have,  it  is  not  fair  to 
say  that  this  Government  is  going  down 
a  rathole  or  is  leading  us  down  a  rat- 
hole.   My  friend  from  Illinois  does  not 
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believe  that.  That  is  the  preaching  of 
the  society  which  the  Senator's  party 
has  been  trying  to  get  out  from  under  its 
coattails.  That  is  the  burr  under  the 
saddle.  That  is  the  preaching  of  the 
John  Birch  Society,  about  our  country 
going  down  a  hole,  that  it  is  going  in  the 
wrong  way. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  is  going  In 
the  right  direction.  This  is  a  great  coun- 
try, and  I  believe  in  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  marvel  at  the  Sena- 
tor's circumlocution  and  his  intrusion  of 
all  these  extraneous  matters.  My  peo- 
ple came  from  the  old  country.  They 
came  liere  for  a  purpose.  They  came  to 
find  one  thing,  and  that  was  freedom. 

You  see.  I  took  it  in  mother's  milk. 
I  took  it  straight. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  has  heard  about 
the  schoolteacher  who  said  to  Johnny, 
"Johnny,  how  do  you  spell  'straight'?" 

The  teacher  said,  "What  does  that 
mean?" 

Johnny  answered,  "Without  ginger 
ale." 

That  is  the  way  I  take  my  freedom. 
When  it  is  less  than  that,  it  is  not  free- 
dom. But  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
is  willing  to  have  his  neighbors  regi- 
ment him. 

Mr.  BASS.  Oh.  no;  this  is  only  the 
freedom  of  the  right  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  right  to  negotiate 
vmder  the  pressure  of  losing  one's  live- 
lihood. 

Mr.  BASS.  But  we  live  among  the 
masses.  When  we  talk  about  people  com- 
ing here  to  obtain  freedom,  that  is  won- 
derful. 

The  Senator  mentioned  the  Statue  of 
Freedom  on  the  dome  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  BASS.    WTiat  is  that  a  statue  of? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  say  it  is  a  Statue 
of  Pi-eedom. 

Mr.  BASS.     But  what  is  it? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Exactly  what  I  said. 

Mr.  BASS.  But  what  is  it  a  symbol 
of? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Freedom  of  con- 
science; the  right  to  go  through  a  church 
door. 

Mr.^BASS.  What  kind  of  person  is 
represented  by  the  symbol  of  freedom? 
It  is  an  Indian,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     No. 

Mr.  BASS.  Is  that  not  a  statue  of 
an  Indian? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Senator  thinks 
it  is,  perhaps  I  ought  to  refresh  him. 

Mr.  BASS.    What  is  it? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  To  begin  with,  that 
statue  was  done  in  Italy,  by  a  celebrated 
sculptor. 

Mr.  BASS.  Is  that  not  a  statue  of 
the  Dome.    What  is  it  a  statue  of? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  a  symbol.  caU  it 
what  you  will.  The  Senator  thinks  that 
the  feathers  around  its  head  would  make 
it  an  Indian. 

Mr.  BASS.  I.  think  it  symbolizes  the 
American  IndiaVi.  It  is  merely  a  sym- 
bol. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  only  a  laurel 
wreath. 


Mr.  BASS.  I  did  not  know  what  it 
was.  I  had  heard  it  was  a  statue  of  the 
American  Indian.  Who  is  the  Historian 
of  the  Capitol?  Where  is  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  is  not  the  author- 
ity. 

Mr.  BASS.  When  the  Senator  men- 
tioned freedom.  I  thought  to  myself  that 
there  was  only  one  time  in  this  country 
when  there  really  was  freedom,  and  that 
was  probably  when  the  Indians  roamed 
the  land.  But  even  they  did  not  have 
complete  freedom,  because  they  lived 
in  tribes.  They  had  supervision,  and 
they  had  regimentation. 

Whenever  people  live  together  in  a 
society,  it  is  necessary  to  have  certain 
standards  and  to  live  by  certain  regula- 
tions. I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  them, 
and  I  have  not  voted  for  all  of  them, 
only  those  of  the  past  11  years,  or  most 
of  them.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  think 
they  are  good;  that  is  the  reason  why 
I  think  we  are  going  in  the  right  direc- 
tion.   So  let  us  not  get  derailed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  not  going  to  be 
derailed. 

Mr.  BASS.    Let  us  talk  about  the  facts. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Tlie  Senator  is  al- 
ready derailed  on  the  freedom  issue  and 
has  been  derailed  for  quite  some  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  was'  fearful  that 
one  fact  and,  I  think,  an  important  fact, 
might  be  lost  sight  of  in  this  highly  in- 
teresting, and  able  discussion:  That  is, 
that  in  some  of  the  19  States,  as  in  my 
own.  the  risht-to-work  provision  is  a 
constitutional  provision.  It  has  not 
merely  been  an  act  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  a  State,  although  it  was  first  sub- 
mitted by  a  legislature. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  a  constitutional  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  adopted  by  the 
voters  of  the  States  by  a  statewide  ex- 
pression, which  is  the  case  in  my  State. 

I  should  like  to  remind  both  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
that  not  only  have  several  efforts  been 
made  since  that  time  to  have  the  leg- 
islature submit  a  repealer  of  that  con- 
stitutional provision,  always  unsuccess- 
fully, but  also,  instead  of  slowing  down, 
our  State  has  probably  had  the  most 
rapid,  the  most  permanent,  the  most 
prosperous  growth.  Certainly  Florida  is 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  among  all  the 
States.  Florida's  growth  has  been  rapid 
since  the  constitutional  amendment  was 
submitted  in  1943  and  adopted  by  the 
people  in  1944.  Our  population  has  risen 
from  just  over  2  million  to  a  popula- 
tion of  6  million.  Our  industry  has  im- 
proved gieatly.  Our  level  of  wages  has 
risen.  Our  per  capita  wealth  has  gone 
up.  In  every  sense,  we  have  shown  a 
record  far  above  the  average  record  of 
the  31  States  which  do  not  have  right- 
to-work  acts. 

The  reason  for  my  i-ising  is  not  only 
to  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  these 
constitutional  provisions  were  put  there 


by  all  the  people  of  the  State — and  a 
sizable  majority  were  involved  in  the 
matter — but  also  to  invite  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  bill  is  an  effort  to  have 
a  Federal  statute,  enacted  by  Congress, 
to  overcome  the  expression  of  sovereign- 
ty in  those  constitutions,  in  many  cases, 
and  in  State  statutes,  in  other  cEises,  and 
to  pick  a  course  different  from  that 
which  the  people  of  a  State  think  leads 
best  to  freedom  and  to  the  enjoyment 
of  personal  liberty. 

I  do  not  approve  the  idea  that  a  cen- 
tral government  has  a  better  conviction, 
has  a  better  understanding,  about  what 
constitutes  liberty  and  what  constitutes 
freedom  than  do  the  people  of  the  States 
themselves.  I  dislike  to  see  Senators, 
Representatives,  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  mov- 
ing to  have  a  great  centralized  govern- 
ment which,  at  the  Washington  level,  will 
pass  upon,  and  under  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol,  which  has  on  it  a  statue  not  of 
an  Indian,  but  of  a  figure  of  a  beautiful 
woman  symbolizing  liberty — I  do  not  like 
to  see  such  a  centralized  government 
overcome  an  expression  of  sovereignty  in 
19  States,  States  which  I  believe,  under 
our  Federal  Constitution,  have  the  right 
to  make  that  sort  of  expression. 

I  do  not  believe  that  under  a  central 
government  which  seizes  authority  to 
control  all  the  actions  of  the  people  we 
shall  have  that  degree  of  liberty  which 
I  think  all  Americans  want  to  have. 

I  wanted  to  invite  attention,  for  the 
record,  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  seeks,  by 
an  expression  of  a  simple  majority  of 
Senators  and  Representatives,  expressing 
the  views  of  various  people  whom  they 
represent,  to  repeal  provisions  of  State 
constitutions  which  have  led  the  way  to 
prosperous  growth,  prosperous  living,  and 
advancement  in  the  free  field  of  individ- 
ual happiness  in  many  of  the  States  that 
have  right-to-work  laws,  including  tv;o 
that  are  in  the  very  forefront  of  growth 
and  prosperity,  namely,  the  States  of 
Florida  and  Arizona.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  make  appro- 
priate reference  to  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  in  the  right-to-work  States 
ample  shov.'ings  of  an  ability  to  grow,  of 
an  ability  to  serve  their  people,  of  an  abil- 
ity to  have  the  people  serve  themselves, 
of  an  ability  to  improve  standards  of  liv- 
ing. These  results  are  so  sufficient  a 
showing  that  I  think  we  should  be  most 
reluctant  to  have  a  centralized  govern- 
ment in  Washington  say  that  it  knows 
better  than  the  people  of  Florida,  the 
people  of  Arizona,  the  people  of  Kansas, 
or  the  people  of  any  others  of  the  19 
States  that  have  adopted  freedom  to 
work  by  fundamental  governmental  acts, 
which  have  brought  the  people  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty.  This  is  the  bedrock  on 
which  we  stand  in  opposition  to  the  re- 
peal of  section  14 (b> . 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  sought  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  State  sovereignty  and 
its  invasion  by  the  Federal  Government 
is  something  that  is  growing  in  this 
country.  In  proportion  as  Congress 
moves  in  to  preempt  first  one  field,  and 
then  another,  there  will  be  a  leaching 
away  of  our  sovereignty,  until  at  long 
last  no  authority  will  remain  back  home 
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in  what  I  call  the  laboratories  of  govern- 
ment. That,  as  well  as  the  freedom  to 
work,  is  a  fundamental  issue  before  us. 
I  never  got  to  finish  my  explanation 
of  what  happened  in  prohibition  days. 
Some  people  thought  it  sinful  to  drink. 
They  thought  there  was  a  moral  issue  in- 
volved, quite  aside  from  what  one  may 
think  about  the  impact  of  hard  liquor 
upon  a  person's  health.  In  any  event, 
groups  and  associations  were  organized. 
It  was  said,  "It  is  wrong  to  drink,  and 
so  we  must  stop  it."  A  person  who  feels 
otherwise  would  say:  "But  I  like  to  drink, 
and  I  want  to  feel  free  to  take  a  drink." 
The  organizations  then  said,  "We  do  not 
care  whether  you  want  to  take  a  drink 
or  not.  We  will  stop  you."  And  they 
did. 

What  happened?  That  was  one  of  the 
most  abortive  evil  periods  in  the  history 
of  this  Republjj.  I  ought  to  know  be- 
cause of  the  Capone  gangsters  who  op- 
erated out  of  my  State,  with  all  the  evil 
things  that  went  along  with  their  opera- 
tion. 

The  morals  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try were  seriously  corrupted  when  people 
went  down  long  alleys  and  looked 
through  peepholes  and  made  signals  and 
signs  in  order  to  give  them  the  old  busi- 
ness in  order  to  get  a  drink. 

What  was  at  the  bottom  of  its  repeal? 
It  was  the  only  amendment  that  was  re- 
moved from  the  Constitution.  The  rea- 
son for  its  repeal  was  that  it  was  an  inva- 
sion of  the  freedom  of  the  people.  When 
we  do  that,  there  will  be  an  accounting 
for  it.  We  are  being  asked  here  to  use  the 
force  and  the  power  of  the  C3rovemment 
to  deny  to  the  States  the  right  to  legislate 
in  that  field.  I  promise  one  and  all  that 
if  we  do  that,  it  will  be  only  a  little  while 
until  the  cry  will  go  up:  "That  whole  field 
of  labor  activity  has  been  preempted  by 
the  Central  Government,  just  as  it  pre- 
empted the  subversion  field  with  the 
Smith  Act." 

When  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  tried 
some  people  and  convicted  them,  ulti- 
mately the  case  went  out  the  window  of 
the  Supreme  Court  house,  because  the 
Court  said,  in  effect,  "The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  now  preempted  this  field 
so  that  you  no  longer  have  any  interest 
in  the  subversion  of  your  government." 

How  long  can  we  continue  in  that  way 
and  still  have  a  Federal-State  system 
left? 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield.  I  note  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  found  "free- 
dom." 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  my  beau- 
tiful Indian  maiden 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  She  does  not  look  In- 
dian to  me. 

Mr.  BASS.  That  is  what  I  thought, 
but  she  has  turned  into  a  freed  Roman 
slave.  She  is  a  beautiful  girl,  well 
adorned. 

It  is  stated  in  the  book,  "We,  The  Peo- 
ple" that: 

The  Statue  of  Freedom  towers  In  enduring 
bronze  above  the  Capitol  dome.  Sculptor 
Thomas  Crawford  planned  her  as  "armed 
liberty"  with  the  soft  cap  of  freed  Roman 
slaves,  but  changed  her  to  "Freedom"  with 


the  helmet  of  eagle  head  and  feathers  after 
objections  by  Jefferson  Davis. 

I  had  thought  in  the  past  in  gazing  at 
this  beautiful  19-  or  20-foot  statue  that 
it  was  the  statue  of  a  beautiful  Indian 
maiden.  I  have  not  been  disillusioned. 
However,  I  have  learned  some  history. 
It  is  good  that  we  can  have  these  his- 
toi-y  lessons  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  not  the  Senator 
glad  that  he  learned  one  world-shaking 
fact? 

Mr.  BASS.  This  is  the  only  thing  in 
this  debate  that  has  changed  my  opinion 
on  any  subject. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  it  is  almost  4  o'clock.  I  have  been 
on  the  fioor  since  noon,  and  I  have  been 
talking  since  a  quarter  to  1.  I  have  not 
had  any  lunch.  The  papers  on  my  desk 
give  an  indication  of  how  much  material 
I  have  and  how  long  this  attenuated,  but 
informative,  discussion  will  go. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that 
this  informative  discussion  should  con- 
tinue until  every  Senator  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  be  completely  Informed 
on  this  great  issue.  Then  I  believe  that 
the  Senate  should  be  allowed  to  vote  yes 
or  no  as  to  whether  this  is  a  good  or  a 
bad  law. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  forgets 
that  the  country  must  be  informed,  too. 
Mr.  BASS.  The  country  evidently  is 
already  informed,  I  believe,  from  the 
nvunber  of  editorials  that  the  Senator 
has  with  him.  I  believe  that  the  coun- 
try was  informed  probably  prior  to  the 
time  that  the  Senate  was  informed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  people  of  Ten- 
nessee are  sufficiently  informed.  The 
people  of  Illinois  are  being  informed 
through  me.  I  want  them  to  be  fully 
informed.  They  continue  to  write  to  me 
about  it.  The  people  are  saying,  "Keep 
section  14(b) ."  I  will  bring  in  the  mail 
sacks  tomorrow  and  dump  them  here. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  we  cannot  bring  flowers  into  the 
Chamber.  However,  is  there  any  rule 
to  prevent  me  and  my  staff  from  coming 
in  tomorrow  with  a  couple  of  sacks  of 
mail  from  union  members  and  dumping 
them  on  my  desk? 

The  correspondence  will  be  all  over 
the  place.  We  shall  pick  the  correspond- 
ence up  at  the  end  of  the  day.  I  do  not 
want  to  violate  any  rule. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Parliamentarian  gives  any  ruling,  if  the 
Senator  were  to  bring  the  correspond- 
ence into  the  Chamber,  it  would  only  be 
seen  by  a  few  people.  However,  if  he 
were  to  pile  it  up  somewhere  else,  pic- 
tures might  be  made.  No  cameras  are 
allowed  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  bring  it  back 
to  my  office,  where  TV  cameras  are  per- 
mitted. 

Mr.  BASS.  That  would  save  the  Sen- 
ator a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  let  the  Sen^ 
ator  see  the  correspondence. 


Mr.  BASS.  I  should  like  to  come  to 
the  office  of  the  Senator  if  the  Senator 
would  permit  me  to  get  on  the  TV  with 
him.  The  Senator  is  good  at  that.  I 
should  like  him  to  teach  me  how  to  use 
the  TV  to  sell  these  points. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  not  do  the 
Senator  any  good. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
nothing  in  the  rules  to  prevent  a  Sen- 
ator from  bringing  mail  sacks  into  the 
Chamber.  However,  pursuant  to  custom. 
Senators  generally  clear  this  sort  of  thing 
with  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  can 
inteiTJret  the  rule. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  that  distinguished  gentleman.  He 
will  probably  say,  "You  have  to  submit 
that  to  the  Presiding  Officer  and  get  a 
ruling  on  it." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  rules  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Very  well.  If  the 
correspondence  pops  out  all  over  the 
place,  and  I  am  covered  with  mail,  I  will 
be  within  the  rules. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  moment.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  minority  leader  is  present,  I  want  to 
thank  him  for  putting  this  matter  in  its 
proper  perspective. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  me,  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  so  that 
I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
placing  the  debate  in  depth  and  in  proper 
perspective.  As  I  listened  to  his  mellif- 
luous voice,  I  was  glad  to  note  that  this 
master  craftsman  has  not  lost  any  of 
his  touch.  I  hark  back  to  high  school 
days— and  that  is  quite  a  "hark,"  when 
I  say: 

Over  his  keys  the  musing  organist. 
Beginning  doubtfully  and  far  away, 

First  lets  his  fingers  wander  as  they  list. 
And  builds  a  bridge  from  Dreamland  for 
his  lay: 

Then,  as  the  touch  of  his  loved  Instrximent 
Gives  hope  and  fervor,  nearer  draws  his 
theme. 

First  guessed  by  faint  auroral  flushes  sent 
Along  the  wavering  vista  of  his  dreaaa. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  describes  our 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  tell  some- 
thing of  the  Wyoming  story  as  part  of 
this  debate  in  depth,  because  we  now 
have  before  us  a  motion  to  bring  up  for 
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the  consideration  of  the  Senate  one  of 
the  most  serious  challenges  to  a  funda- 
mental concept  in  our  form  of  Govern- 
ment. It  is  the  motion  to  consider  the 
legislation  which  would  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  When 
Congress  initiated  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
in  1947,  it  included  section  14(b)  to  pro- 
tect the  right  of  the  States  to  enact  their 
own  laws  or  to  adopt  constitutional  pro- 
visions in  order  to  make  compulsory  un- 
ionism illegal.  The  question  of  whether 
a  linion  shop  is  good  or  bad  for  an  indi- 
vidual or  for  labor-management  rela- 
tionships, is  not  the  key  question,  al- 
though that  has  been  the  raging  is- 
sue that  has  confused  and  clouded  this 
controversy.  The  real  issue,  with  which 
we  are  faced,  is  whether  Congress  should, 
by  law,  abolish  the  right  of  a  citizen  of 
a  State  to  reject  authority  for  compul- 
sory imion  shops  in  his  State.  My  State, 
which  is  known  as  the  "Equality  State," 
because  we  were  the  first  State  to  ac- 
knowledge and  grant  women's  suffrage, 
has  adopted  a  right  to  work  law.  I  think 
it  is  fitting  that  Wyoming  is  one  of  the 
19  States  that  has  exercised  that  right 
as  inherent  and  has  been  reserved  by 
section  14(b)   of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Because  of  Wyoming's  fundamental 
beliefs  in  equality  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, we  have  always  championed  free- 
dojn  of  choice,  freedom  of  association  and 
the  freedom  to  refrain  from  association. 
This  Is  the  real  basic  issue  confronting 
the  Congress. 

Wyoming's  people  are  an  intelligent 
group  who  have  had,  through  the  last 
several  years,  an  opportiinity  to  fully  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  right-to-work 
issue.  I  am  confident  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  agree  with  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Wyoming  news- 
papers, radio,  television,  and  State  legis- 
lators, as  well  as  the  many  associations 
and  organizations,  that  believe  and  sup- 
port the  concept  of  freedom  of  choice,  as 
guaranteed  to  them  by  Wyoming's  right- 
to-work  law.  which  would  be  wiped  off 
the  books  if  Congress  were  to  dictate 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation 
by  repealing  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

It  is  my  intention.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  next  several  days,  to  tell  the 
Wyoming  story.  I  intend  to  set  forth  the 
history  and  background  of  Wyoming's 
right-to-work  law.  the  effect  it  has  had 
on  the  economy  and  union  membership. 
I  want  to  show  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate v.hat  the  newspaper  editors  are  say- 
ing in  the  State  of  Wyoming.  I  believe, 
on  this  issue,  they  are  reflecting  the 
thinking  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Wyoming  people.  I.  then,  intend  to  share 
with  Members  of  the  Senate,  an  excellent 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Wyoming 
Law  Journal,  in  the  spring  of  1963.  title 
of  that  article  is  "Right  to  Work:  Pro- 
hibition of  Expression  or  Coercion." 
This  article  discusses  the  Wyoming  right- 
to- worlr  law  and  presents  the  history  of 
the  development  of  the  right-to-work 
laws  in  the  United  States.  I  am  anxious 
that  this  Law  Journal  article  be  read  by 
all  Senators. 

I  am  hopeful  that  time  will  permit,  in 
the  next  few  days  or  weeks,  that  I  can 
tell  the  full  Wyoming  story.    Certainly, 


Wyoming  is  a  great  State  which  enjoys 
its  freedoms  and  responsibilities.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  all  the  Senators  could  under- 
stand the  Wyoming  story,  they  would 
stand  here  on  the  Senate  floor  fighting 
for  the  retention  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  that 
which  is  ideal  for  the  State  of  Wyoming 
will  meet  the  needs  of  the  other  49  States. 
Consequently,  I  would  not  support  a  na- 
tional right-to-work  law  nor  Federal  leg- 
islation calling  for  a  closed  shop.  I  be- 
lieve this  should  be  the  determination  of 
each  State  so  that  the  State  representa- 
tives, who  are  closely  associated  with  the 
people,  can  make  that  determination. 

The  Federal  Government  should  not 
intervene. 

The  "Equality  State"  of  Wyoming  has 
long  had  a  record  of  recognizing  individ- 
ual liberties.  It  was  wholly  consistent 
with  this  heritage  that  the  1963  legisla- 
ture exercised  its  rights,  as  reserved  by 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  in 
enacting  a  right-to-work  law. 

I  would  like  to  review  for  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  the  history  which  led  to 
the  adoption  by  our  State  legislature  of 
the  law.  the  statistics  of  union  member- 
ship before  and  since  passage  of  the 
right-to-work  law  and  the  general  eco- 
nomic comparisons. 

Although  not  a  heavily  industrialized 
or  unionized  State,  Wyoming  has  had 
generally  good  labor-management  rela- 
tions over  the  years.  We  have  had  local 
unions  led  by  responsible,  respected 
people. 

Yet,  as  in  everything  where  there  Is  a 
potential  of  abuse,  and  in  an  effort  to 
avoid  such  abuse  and  protect  the  rights 
of  all  individuals,  the  right-to-work  law 
was  proposed  and  an  extensive  statewide 
educational  program  was  started  in  the 
spring  of  1962  and  continued  through 
the  November  elections. 

In  1954,  the  State  supreme  court  held 
that  our  State  constitution  prohibited 
any  person  from  being  forced  to  belong 
to  a  union  in  order  to  retain  his  job.  Yet, 
there  were  no  penalties  in  our  State  laws 
for  violation  of  this  constitutional  guar- 
antee. 

During  the  construction  of  the  Atlas 
missile  sites  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
our  State  in  the  late  1950's,  numerous 
wildcat  and  unauthorized  work  stop- 
pages occurred.  I  refer  you  to  the  rec- 
ord of  the  hearings  held  by  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan  and  his  committee  on  behalf  of 
this  distinguished  body  for  details  on 
these  work  stoppages  and  wildcat  strikes. 
Many  of  these  were  alleged  to  be  in  fur- 
therance of  objectives  set  by  men  who 
had  come  to  our  State  to  work  on  this 
missile  construction.  These  men  were 
able  to  outnumber  and  therefore  take 
away  from  our  local  union  members  con- 
trol of  their  own  unions  in  several  in- 
stances. If  oui"  local  Wyoming  union 
leadeps  had  been  able  to  control  the  situ- 
ation. I  am  sure  we  would  not  have  had 
the  problems. 

A  considerable  number  of  these  local 
men.  many  of  whom  had  served  their  lo- 
cal unions  as  officers  and  who  had  a  great 
devotion  of  loyalty  and  allegiance  to  their 
local  union,  became  discouraged  and  un- 
happy  at   seeing   what   became,   under 


these  circumstances,  the  objectives,  at- 
titudes, and  policies  of  their  unions. 

Because  they  had  to  belong  to  a  union 
or  lose  their  jobs,  they  could  usually  do 
nothing.  Because  they  were  outnum- 
bered, our  Wyoming  union  members 
could  not  change  anything  within  the 
union  local  which  they  had  nurtured 
throughout  the  years;  they  could  not 
withdraw  their  membership  or  they 
would  be  fired;  they  were  forced  to  re- 
main a  member  even  though  their  indi- 
vidual will  might  dictate  otherwise. 

At  the  same  time,  the  people  of  our 
State  had  been  able  to  observe  that 
unions  which  are  responsibly  run  and  can 
grow  and  prosper  without  forced  union- 
ism since  some  of  the  major  unions  in 
our  State  had  contracts  which  did  not 
have  a  imion  security  clause. 

As  examples,  the  contracts  between 
most  of  the  oil  refineries  and  their  unions 
did  not  contain  forced  unionism  provi- 
sions; yet  a  high  percentage,  if  not  all  the 
working  people  in  the  refineries  belonged 
voluntarily  to  the  union. 

The  Operating  Engineers  Union,  which 
represents  the  heavy  construction  equip- 
ment op>erators  and  mechanics,  had 
grown  from  a  membership  of  less  than 
100  to  become  the  largest  construction 
union  numerically  in  the  State  under 
contracts  with  the  Associated  General 
Contractors  of  Wyoming.  These  con- 
tracts had  never  contained  a  imion  se- 
curity clause. 

The  members  of  this  union  in  1960, 
through  a  secret  ballot  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  5  to  1,  contract  provisions  which  would 
have  incorporated  a  imion  security  clause 
in  their  contract  with  the  members  of 
the  Associated  General  Contractors. 

Therefore,  when  some  of  the  citizens 
and  organizations  of  our  State  of  Wyo- 
ming felt  that  enactment  of  a  right-to- 
work  law  by  our  State  should  be  consid- 
ered, they  found  that  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  Wyomingites  heartily  concurred. 

The  formation  of  Wyoming  Citizens 
for  Right  To  Work,  Inc.,  a  nonpartisan 
group,  led  to  a  vigorous  discussion  of 
right  to  work  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  "Equality  State." 

Union  members  and  other  working  peo- 
ple joined  in  urging  enactment  of  the 
legislation  while  other  individuals  and 
groups  were  just  as  vocal  in  urging  that 
the  legislation  not  be  enacted. 

Excerpts  from  some  of  the  endorse- 
ments by  organizations  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  a  right-to-work  law  were: 
Wyoming  Trucking  Association 

Be  it  hereby  resolved  by  the  Wyoming 
Trucking  Association  in  convention  as- 
sembled: That  this  association  does  public- 
ly and  with  determination  stand  unitedly 
against  the  principle  of  all  forms  of  com- 
pulsion; and  that  the  principle  of  rlght-to- 
work  laws  Is  Important  to  our  employees  to 
maintain  their  personal  freedom  and  liberty; 
and  that  this  resolution  be  made  public  In 
order  that  our  employees  may  know  our  stand 
beside  them. 

Wyoming  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

We  believe  it  is  fundamental  that  the  right 
to  voluntary  unionism  should  once  again  be 
reestablished  In  this  Nation  and  that  State 
right-to-work  laws  should  be  maintained  in- 
violate. At  the  very  base  of  our  doctrine 
stands  the  right  to  the  free  agency  of  man. 
We  are  In  favor   of  maintaining  this  free 
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agency  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  We 
look  adversely  upon  any  Infringement  there- 
of not  essential  to  the  proper  exercise  of  po- 
lice power  of  the  State.  We  hereby  publicly 
proclaim  and  reaffirm  our  stand  on  this  prin- 
ciple of  personal  liberty. 

Wyoming  Retail  Merchants  Association 
Wyoming  citizens  are  free  to  volunteer 
their  support  to  private  organizations  of 
their  choosing.  Including  labor  unions.  They 
must  also  be  permitted  to  exercise  their  free- 
dom to  withhold  their  support  from  those 
organizations  they  do  not  wish  to  support. 
The  coercion  of  individuals  by  any  private 
organization  is  repugnant  to  the  American 
spirit  of  independence. 

Wyoming  Grange 

Whereas  closed  shop  and  other  monopolis- 
tic tactics  of  labor  unions  create  hardships 
on  part-time  workers,  are  contrary  to  the 
Ideas  of  the  founders  of  our  (Constitution, 
and  retard  the  growth  of  industry  in  our 
State :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Wyoming  State  Grange 
Is  opposed  to  closed  shop  or  other  regulations 
which  deny  any  person  the  right  to  work 
where  and  when  he  wishes. 

Associated  General  Contractors 
The  forcing  or  compelling  of  any  person  to 
be  a  member  of  any  organization  in  order  to 
keep  a  job  is  against  the  principles  upon 
which  America  was  founded.  At  the  same 
time  we  believe  every  person  should  have  the 
right  to  belong  to  a  union  if  they  freely  and 
voluntarily  so  desire.  These  are  the  things 
that  a  rlght-to-work  law  enacted  for  Wyo- 
ming would  quarantee  to  its  citizens.  We 
urge  that  the  next  legislature  adopt  such  a 
law. 

Wyoming  Stock  Growers  Association 
Although  we  are  not  opposed  to  honest 
trade  unions,  we  believe  that  no  man  should 
be  denied  employment  solely  because  of  mem- 
bership or  notunembership  In  an  organiza- 
tion. 

The  voters  in  1962  followed  this  discus- 
sion by  the  election  of  a  legislative  body 
which  enacted  our  State's  right-to-work 
law. 

That  law  implements  our  State  con- 
stitutional provisions,  to  which  I  referi'ed 
earlier  and,  at  the  same  time  goes  further 
by  specifically  making  it  against  the  law 
for  anyone  to  interfere  in  the  voluntary 
individual  right  of  any  person  to  belong 
to  a  union  of  their  choice. 

Wyoming's  right-to-work  law  reads  as 
follows  and  can  be  found  in  Wyoming 
statute  1957,  section  27-245.1  through 
27-245.8: 

An  act  to  provide  that  employment  shall 
not  be  conditional  upon  membership  or  non- 
membership  In,  nor  upon  the  pajTnent  or 
nonpayment  of  money  to,  a  labor  organiza- 
tion, providing  for  Injunctive  relief,  damages 
to  Injured  persons,  and  providing  a  penalty 
for  violations. 

Section  1.  (a)  The  term  "labor  organiza- 
tion" means  any  organization,  or  any  agency 
or  employee  representation  committee,  plan 
or  arrangement,  in  which  employees  partic- 
ipate and  which  exists  for  the  purpose,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  of  dealing  with  employers 
concerning  grievances,  labor  disputes,  wages, 
rates  of  pay.  hours  of  employment,  or  condi- 
tions of  work. 

(b)  The  term  "person"  shall  include  a 
corporation,  association,  company,  firm  or 
labor  organization,  as  well  as  a  natural 
person. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  Is  required  to  become 
or  remain  a  member  of  any  labor  organiza- 


tion as  a  condition  of  employment  or  con- 
tinuation of  employment. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  is  required  to  abstain 
or  refrain  from  membership  In  any  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  empl03?inent 
or  continuation  of  employment. 

Sec.  4.  No  person  is  required  to  pay  or 
refrain  from  paying  any  dues,  fees,  or  other 
charges  of  any  kind  to  any  labor  organiza- 
tion as  a  condition  of  employment  or  con- 
tinuation of  employment. 

Sec  5.  No  person  is  required  to  have  any 
connection  with,  or  be  recommended  or  ap- 
proved by,  or  be  cleared  through,  any  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employment 
or  continuation  of  employment. 

Sec.  6.  Any  person  who  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly places  upon  any  other  person  any 
requirement  or  compulsion  prohibited  by 
this  act,  or  who  makes  any  agreement,  layoff, 
strike,  work  stoppage,  slow  down,  picketing, 
boycott  or  other  action  or  conduct,  a  pur- 
pose of  effect  of  which  is  to  impose  upon 
any  person,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  re- 
quirement or  compulsion  prohibited  by  this 
act,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall 
also  be  liable  in  damages  to  any  person  in- 
jured  thereby. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  injured  or  threatened 
with  injury  by  any  action  or  conduct  pro- 
hibited by  this  act  shall,  notwithstanding 
any  other  law  to  the  contrary,  be  entitled 
to  injunctive  relief  therefrom. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  convicted  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, as  defined  in  tills  act,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  one  thou- 
sand dollars  ($1,000),  or  Imprisonment  in 
the  county  Jail  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  6 
months,  or  both. 

When  he  signed  this  measure  into  law, 
the  Governor  of  our  State,  Clifford  P. 
Hansen,  stated: 

With  my  signature  as  Governor  of  Wyo- 
ming, the  right-to-work  bill  becomes  law. 
I  sincerely  believe  this  Is  In  the  best  interest 
of  all  the  people  of  Wyoming. 

Last  summer.  I  stated  several  times  that 
I  would  neither  recommend  nor  ask  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill  by  the  legislature.  This 
promise  I  have  kept. 

The  merits  and  the  disadvantages  of  the 
law  win  continue  to  be  debated  for  many 
days  to  come.  But  the  crux  of  the  Issue,  In 
my  opinion.  Is  that  the  measure  Is  designed 
to  restore  full  freedom  of  choice  to  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  Wyoming. 

Further,  it  guarantees  anew  one  of  the 
most  important  hallmarks  of  American  lib- 
erty and  citizenship — the  right  of  individual 
declsiorunaking. 

The  great  benefits  which  flow  from  these 
inalienable  rights  must  be  apparent  to  every- 
one. With  only  a  fraction  of  the  world's 
population,  we  produce  nearly  half  the 
world's  goods.  No  nation  on  earth  has  a 
standard  of  living  even  remotely  comparable 
to  ours. 

American  citizenship  Imposes  the  duty  and 
the  responsibility  upon  each  of  us  to  stand 
as  individuals,  to  make  up  our  own  minds, 
to  arrive  at  our  own  decisions. 

The  labor  movement  In  America,  which  has 
done  so  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
of  our  working  men  and  women,  will  not  be 
strengthened  by  making  membership  com- 
pulsory or  obligatory.  Rather,  its  influence 
and  effectiveness  will  grow  as  individuals, 
convinced  of  its  merit.  Join  its  ranks. 

I  salute  Wyoming's  labor  leadership. 
There  is  an  important  role  for  labor  to  play. 
I  feel  confident  that  Industry  and  labor, 
meriting  each  other's  confidence  and  respect, 
will  make  Wyoming  an  even  better  place  in 
which  to  work  and  live  In  the  days  ahead. 

This  has  been  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  no  bonded  indebtedness  in 
the  great  State  of  Wyoming,  nor  any  in- 


come tax,  and  that  virtually  the  entire 
State's  method  of  taxing  is  embraced  in 
the  2-percent  sales  tax. 

During  the  legislative  consideration 
charges  and  claims  that  enactment  of 
the  legislation  would  result  in  reduced 
wages,  a  loss  of  union  membership,  a  de- 
cline in  industrial  development,  a  flood 
of  businesses  into  the  State  which 
through  slave  labor  wages  would  force 
ethical  enterprises  out  of  business,  and 
similar  claims  and  charges  were  loudly 
and  publicly  proclaimed. 

As  I  said  earlier,  public  assertions 
were  repeatedly  made  by  some  who  op- 
posed enactment  of  a  right-to-work  law 
by  the  State  of  Wyoming  that  if  enacted 
certain  things  were  sure  to  happen. 
These  included  a  reduction  of  workers' 
wages,  a  decline  in  union  membership,  a 
reduction  in  the  bargaining  power  of  un- 
ions and  decline  in  the  coverage  of  union 
contracts,  a  cut  in  business  expansion, 
and  so  on. 

This  was  particularly  important  to  me, 
Mr.  President,  because  as  a  younger  man 
I,  too,  served  as  a  member  of  the  coal 
miners'  union. 

What  are  the  facts?  What  has  hap- 
pened in  these  and  other  areas  of  eco- 
nomic activity?  How  do  we  compare  to- 
day with  the  period  immediately  prior 
to  enactment  of  the  right-to-work  law 
which  became  effective  May  18,  1963? 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  them,  one 
by  one. 

First.  Membership  in  unions:  TTie 
rightful  concern  of  the  average  union 
member  that  his  union  would  dwindle  in 
number  and  die,  which  was  preached  to 
him  by  some  union  officials,  if  the  right- 
to- work  law  was  enacted,  is  refuted  by 
the  latest  published  statistics  on  union 
membership. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  1961 
edition  of  Directory  of  International  La- 
bor Unions  in  the  United  States,  shows 
Wyoming's  total  union  membership  in 
1960  as  16.900.  The  Wyoming  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  its  July  1965  Directory 
of  Labor  Organizations  in  Wyoming  com- 
putes total  union  membership  in  the 
State  at  the  end  of  the  year  1963  as  18,100. 
These  figures  show  a  total  membership 
increase  even  with  enactment  of  the 
right-to-work  law.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  a  check  of  the  same  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  publication,  1959  edi- 
tion, gives  Wyoming  total  union  member- 
ship in  1958  as  20,500  persons  so  that 
union  membership  had  declined  dras- 
tically prior  to  enactment  of  the  law,  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  it  is  increasing 
since  the  law  was  adopted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
3aeld? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hah- 
Ris  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  what  year 
did  the  Wyoming  Legislature  pass  that 
law? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    In  1962. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 
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Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  the  time  of  legislative  activ- 
ity in  Wyoming  there  has  been,  as  might 
be  expected,  considerable  editorial  com- 
ment. The  preponderance  of  such  com- 
ment has  been  favorable  to  the  right-to- 
v/ork  principle.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact 
the  major  daily  papers  are  published  in 
the  same  areas  where  organized  labor  is 
most  prominent. 

More  important  here,  perhaps,  are  the 
editorial  comments  concerning  the  re- 
peal of  section  14(b).  The  Laramie 
Dailv  Boomerang  in  an  August  10.  1965, 
editorial  asks.  "Is  It  Consistent?" 

Is  It  consistent  for  Congress  to  guarantee 
clvU  rights  for  some  and  take  them  away 
fronx  others? 

Congress  is  doing  It  by  pushing  for  repeal 
of  so-called  rlght-to-work  laws. 

Assume  a  man — a  good  worker — has  been 
employed  in  a  new  shop  which  is  unionized. 

It's  the  first  union  shop  In  which  he's 
worked.  He  knows  and  appreciates  the  fact 
the  union  is  strong  in  the  shop  and  has 
worked  hard  to  Improve  working  conditions 
and  to  get  higher  pay  for  employees. 

But  the  new  man  doesnt  want  to  Join. 

He  doesn't  approve  of  some  union  policies. 
He  doesn't  like  assessments.  He  Isn't  a 
Joiner. 

He's  willlne  to  make  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion to  the  union  to  help  cover  the  cost«  of 
salary  negotiations  but  he  doesn't  want  to 
pay  union  dues. 

He  can  work  in  Wyoming.  — 

But  If  the  rlght-to-work  law's  repealed, 
he'll  be  out  of  a  Job. 

His  right  to  choose  will  be  blocked. 

His  civil  rights  will  be  denied. 

Is  this  Justice  for  the  American  working- 
man? 

The  Wyoming  State  Tribune,  one  of 
Cheyenne's  two  daily  papers,  recalled  the 
prophecies  of  economic  doom  made  by  the 
opposition  when  Wyoming's  right-to- 
work  law  was  enacted.  The  editor  went 
on  to  point  out  the  Improved  economic 
factorandiinally  stated: 

The  thunderclap  of  doom  failed  to  ma- 
terialize and  here  we  are  a  year  later  bigger 
and  better  than  ever.  The  figures  are  there 
to  sustain  this  claim;  no  one  can  deny  them. 

The  Gillette  News-Record — located  in 
the  heart  of  the  oil  production  area — 
comments  on  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
"^in  this  way : 

The  Taft-Hartley  section  14(b)  uncovered 
a  distressing  fact  about  our  Government  to- 
day. The  administration  is  willing  to  trade 
off  public  trust  for  private  debt.  It  also 
showed  that  Congressmen  will  vote  against 
the  interest  of  their  States  to  help  the  vm- 
Eound  governmental  process. 

The  Cody  Enterprise  stated : 

The  vote  on  section  14(b)  reaffirms  a  sad 
fact  in  Government  today.  It  reveals  nakedly 
and  with  brazen  contempt  for  the  heavily- 
taxed  citizen  back  home  that  politicians  In 
power  today  will  vote  against  the  Interests 
and  expressed  preferences  of  their  respective 
States  In  order  to  help  the  administration 
In  power  pay  Its  political  debts  regardless 
of  what  may  or  may  not  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  country. 

The  Associated  Press  news  service  In 
Wyoming  published  the  following  inter- 
view In  August  1965  concerning  the 
question : 

How  has  the  rlght-to-work  law  affected 
Wyoming  labor  unions  in  the  past  2  years? 
Thomas  R.  Lee.  president  of  the  Conununl- 
catlons  Workers  local,   which   encompasses 


most  of  southern  Wyoming,  said  It  has  had 
little  effect  on  Industrial  unions  In  the  State 
and  that  his  union  actually  gained  member- 
ship shortly  after  the  rlght-to-work  bill  be- 
came law  in  Wyoming. 

An  official  of  Cheyenne's  Auto  Me- 
chanics local  was  asked  of  his  union's 
plans  if  section  14(b)  was  repealed  and 
Wyoming's  right-to-work  law  invali- 
dated. Ron  Turner  said,  according  to 
the  Associated  Press  release,  that  they 
would  then  seek  a  closed  shop.  "Then 
/^  can  chase  the  scabs  out."  he  said. 


Perhaps  Afton.  Wyo.'s.  Star  Valley  In- 


{ 

dependent,  said  it  bc'st  when  they  wrote 

We  believe  that  if  Wyoming  voters  could 
vote  on  this  one  Issue  alone  by  secret  ballot, 
there  would  be  no  question  but  that  they 
would  favor  retaining  the  rlght-to-work  law. 
Our  people  have  always  favored  freedom  of 
association — the  right  of  any  person  to  Join 
or  not  Join  a  club,  civic  group,  political 
organization  or  anything  else.  The  right  to 
Join  or  not  to  Join  a  union  is  certainly  at 
least  as  basic  as  any  of  these. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  read  for  the  Record  a  few  of  the 
editorials  which  have  appeared  in  a  cross 
section  of  the  papers  from  Wyoming.  I 
have  selected  editorials  from  different 
newspapers  in  the  State  of  Wyoming 
thcit,  in  my  jud^tment.  probably  reflect 
the  thinking  of  our  Wyoming  people.  I 
would  first  like  to  read  an  editorial  that 
was  written  by  the  editor  of  the  Casper 
Ti-ibunc.  which  is  Wyoming's  largest 
daily.  This  editorial  also  was  picked  up 
and  printed  in  the  Independent  Weekly 
of  Afton,  Wyo. : 

A  State  Qttestion 

Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Is 
a  permissive  provision  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  States,  If  they  desire  to  do  so,  to 
enact  rlght-to-work  laws. 

Union  labor  has  been  working  for  the  re- 
peal of  this  section,  particularly  since  a 
number  of  States  have  adopted  such  laws, 
and  President  Johnson  advocated  repeal 
when  he  delivered  his  state  of  the  Union 
message.  Representative  Teno  Roncalio  of 
Wyoming  last  week  Introduced  a  bill  In  the 
House  to  repeal  the  section. 

A  few  States  which  had  rlght-to-work  laws 
have  repealed  them,  but  in  most  cases,  they 
remain  ns  part  of  the  State  statutes.  These 
include  Wyoming,  where  "the  senate  at  the 
last  session  rejected  repeal  by  a  narrow 
margin  after  it  had  been  approved  by  the 
house. 

The  question  of  right-to-work  laws  should 
be  one  of  State  rather  than  Federal  con- 
cern. When  section  14(b)  was  approved  by 
Congress,  this  obviously  was  the  interpreta- 
tion. If  Congress  is  to  determine  what  laws 
can  or  cannot  be  passed  by  the  individual 
States,  there  is  not  much  purpose  In  electing 
legislatures. 

If  section  14(b)  Is  to  be  stricken  from  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  the  action  will  invalidate 
the  rlght-to-work  laws  In  all  the  States 
where  they  are  presently  In  effect.  While 
Representative  Ronc.\lio  doubtless  Is  moti- 
vated iy  the  Wyoming  situation,  he  also  Is 
telling  other  States,  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  bill,  that  they  do  not  have  a 
right  to  make  their  own  decisions.  As  a 
Member  of  Congress  he  also  Is  on  dubious 
ground  in  attempting  to  override  the  Wyo- 
ming State  Senate. 

This  is  purely  a  question  for  Wyoming  and 
other  States  to  decide.  It  is  at  that  level 
that  the  battles  should  be  fought  and  the 
verdicts   returned. — The   Caspeb  Tribune. 

The  editor  of  the  Wyoming  State  Trib- 
une has  commented,  in  an  editorial  of 


May  29,  1965,  about  "Those  Dire  Predic- 
tions." I  think  his  editorial  puts  the 
subject  matter  of  Wyoming's  right-to- 
wcrk  act  in  proper  perspective.  I  read  it : 
Those  Dire  Predictions 

L.nst  year  and  the  year  before,  many  claims 
were  made  at)out  how  the  Wyoming  rlght-to- 
work  act  would  increase  unemployment  and 
generally  stagnate  the  State,  economically. 
Numerous  were  the  assertions  that  payrolls 
would  decline  and  along  with  them,  the  wage 
level. 

Instead  of  decreasing,  however,  the  State's 
economy  has  continued  to  boom  and  along 
with  it,  employment  and  wages.  The  latest 
report  of  the  State  Employment  Security 
Commission  bears  out  this  trend. 

The  latest  figures,  those  for  the  month  of 
April  1965,  show  that  the  unemployed  total 
In  the  State  now  Is  5.400  persons,  down  from 
the  March  figure  of  7,200.  The  April  total 
is  900  fewer  unemployed  persons  than  for 
the  same  month  of  1964. 

The  total  work  force  Is  5,000  fewer  than 
April  1964,  but  this  Is  due,  says  the  ESC, 
to  only  one  segment  of  employment:  Agri- 
culture, nonprofit  domestic  and  self-em- 
ployed persons. 

The  agricultural  segment  within  itself,  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  says,  is 
down  3,000  from  April  1964;  but  stiU  has 
climbed  3,000  from  March  of  this  year.  The 
State's  rate  of  unemployed  stood  at  5.6  per- 
cent in  March  compared  with  a  national  rate 
of  5.1  percent;  In  April  for  unemployment 
insurance  filed  It  had  fallen  to  4.1  percent. 
Claims  with  the  commission's  local  offices 
in  the  State  dropped  more  than  35  percent 
in  April  over  March. 

On  the  nonfarm  and  salary  sector  of  the 
employment  picture,  the  total  employed  rose 
from  90.6C0  In  March  to  92.700  In  April 
which  amounted  to  300  more  than  the  figure 
for  April  1964. 

One  of  the  biggest  gains  was  In  contract 
construction  which  showed  a  gain  of  1,000. 
Retail  trade  also  was  up  400  to  15.800,  and 
government  employment  was  up  400  to 
25.400. 

In  manufacturing,  average  weekly  earnings 
rose  In  April  to  $113.58  from  the  figure  posted 
in  March  of  $110.58.  The  April  figure  con- 
trasted favorably  with  April  1964,  which  was 
$110.04.  In  the  Casper  area,  the  average 
weekly  earnings  for  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries rose  from  $119.42  in  April  1964,  to 
$130.32  in  April  1965. 

It  doesn't  seem  from  these  figures  that  all 
of  the  dire  things  that  were  predicted  would 
happen  with  passage  of  the  rlght-to-work 
act,  and  the  subsequent  failure  of  the  leg- 
islature to  repeal  It  in  the  1965  session,  have 
come  to  pass. 

One  of  the  most  imlonized  areas  in 
Wyoming  is  Kemmerer.  where  coal  min- 
ing and  railroading  are  the  major  indus- 
tries. The  Kemmerer  Gazette  of  May  6. 
1965,  wrote  a  stirring  editorial  criticizing 
those  who  attempt  to  deny  the  States 
the  right  to  legislate  on  these  matters. 
It  also  wrote  an  editorial  on  April  22, 
1965.    I  read  both  of  them: 

(From  the  Kemmerer  (Wyo.)  Gazette. 
May  6.  1965) 
Congress,  which  Is  supposed  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  desires  of  the  voters,  may  find 
Itself  barking  up  the  wrong  tree  in  the  forth- 
coming debate  over  the  union  bos.ses'  demand 
for  repeal  of  Taft-Hartley's  section  14(b)  — 
that  portion  of  the  act  that  reaffirmed  the 
right  of  the  individual  States  to  enact  laws 
that  prohibit  compulsory  union  membership- 
While  there  has  never  been  any  doubt  of 
public  support  of  the  right  to  work  without 
paying    dues    to    a    union,    sentiment    for 
broader    protection   than   that   afforded   by 
14(b)  has  been  steadily  growing. 
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This  hardening  of  public  resistance  to 
union  determination  to  control  the  labor 
market  shows  up  dramatically  in  the  latest 
survey  on  the  subject  Just  completed  by  the 
Opinion  Research  Corp.  of  Princeton,  N.J. 

Not  only  do  the  American  people  favor  re- 
tention of  14(b)  by  better  than  a  2-to-l 
margin,  but  nearly  two-thirds  favor  an  open- 
shop  law  for  the  entire  Nation. 

In  addition  to  questions  on  14(b) .  pollsters 
conducting  this  latest  national  survey  ex- 
plained that,  "Congress  is  now  considering 
several  kinds  of  legislation  regarding  Federal 
and  State  labor  laws,"  and  asked  opinions  on 
the  following  proposals : 

1.  "Congress  should  pass  a  law  that  all 
union  membership  Is  voluntary  and  does  not 
affect  a  worker's  right  to  hold  a  Job."  Sixty- 
three  percent  of  all  those  interviewed  ap- 
proved. 

2.  "Congres.s  should  pass  a  law  that  where 
there  is  a  union,  all  workers  must  Join  in 
order  to  hold  a  job."  With  this,  only  24  per- 
cent— a  little  more  than  a  third  as  many — 
agreed. 

And,  here  .Tgain.  a  majority  of  union  fam- 
ilies stated  that  voluntary  union  membership 
"is  better  for  the  country"  than  compulsory 
membership. 

We  can't  think  of  a  better  or  simpler  way 
of  telling  our  lawmakers  in  Congress  that 
most  Americans  want  the  right  to  join  a 
union,  but  do  not  want  the  compulsion. 
That  they  want  14(b)  left  Intact.  And  that 
they  want  an  unequivocal  Federal  law  that 
says  union  membership  shall  be  voluntary 
and  shall  not  affect  any  worker's  right  to 
hold  a  Job  in  any  State  and  every  State,  not 
just  the  19  States  that  have  had  the  courage 
and  the  determination  to  pass  their  own 
rlght-to-work  laws. 


[From  the  Kemmerer  (Wyo.)  Gazette, 
Apr.  22,  1965] 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Wyoming,  by  a 
3-to-l  vote  on  April  7.  reaffirmed  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  State's  rlght-to-work 
law. 

In  upholding  the  right  of  Wyoming  to 
prohibit  compulsory  unionism,  the  court 
cle.Trly  rejected  the  contention  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
(AFL-CIO)  that  the  entire  statute  be  de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

Reed  Larson,  executive  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Right-To-Work  Committee,  hailed  the 
decision  as  a  "clear-cut  victory  for  the  pro- 
ponents of  voluntary  union  membership." 

.'Vnd  it  should  stiffen  the  spines  of  at  least 
one  congressional  delegation  against  the  day 
when  L.B.J.  launches  his  blitz  to  blow  14(b) 
out  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

I  also  want  to  read  editorials  from  the 
Buffalo  Bulletin,  the  Sheridan  Press,  the 
Northern  Wyoming  News,  and  other 
Wyoming  newspapers. 

I  From  the  Buff  alo  (Wvo.)  Bulletin. 
July  29,  1965] 

A  Dangerous   Road 

Statements  by  top  union  and  Government 
officials  have  been  In  the  papers  concerning 
why  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
should  be  repealed.  The  reason  seems  to  be 
to  give  the  unions  more  power  and  money, 
and  to  keep  campaign  promises.  Neither 
answer  bears  on  the  principle  involved. 

The  growth  of  centralized  government  In 
the  United  States  Is  frightening.  Compul- 
sion Is  applied  to  the  most  personal  affairs 
of  life  such  as  the  right  to  not  pay  for  a  Job. 
the  right  to  not  pay  for  State  medicine,  and 
the  right  to  freedom  of  choice. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  In  Congress  to 
exempt  members  of  certain  religious  organi- 
zations from  being  compelled  to  Join  a  union 
to  hold  a  Job.  because  this  is  contrary  to 
their  basic  religious  convictions  and  teach- 


ings of  their  churches.  Are  their  convic- 
tions any  more  sacred  than  those  of  indi- 
viduals who  were  taught  to  uphold  freedom 
in  the  United  States  and  what  it  stands  for 
as  compared  with  special  privileges  for  spe- 
cial classes?  It  Is  ridiculous  for  one  law  to 
say  that  If  I  belong  to  a  certain  church.  I 
have  a  right  to  not  Join  some  organization 
which  another  law  says  I  would  have  to  join 
to  hold  a  job. 

Last  year,  Congress  passed  a  law  outlaw- 
ing job  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  color, 
race,  religion,  creed,  et  cetera.  Now  it  Is 
being  asked  to  legalize  discrimination  In 
employment  because  of  lack  of  membership 
in  a  private  organization — a  labor  union. 
Tills  is  as  unthinkable  as  asking  Congress 
to  legalize  nonemployment  of  a  man  because 
he  chooses  to  belong  to  a  labor  union,  or 
because  he  doesn't  belong  to  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  and  pay  dues. 
Either  way.  It  is  unjustified  limitation  of 
action  and  thought. 

It  Is  most  depressing  to  see  the  time  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  taken  up  with  proposals 
to  deny  States  their  right  to  pass  right-to- 
work  laws,  thus  taking  one  more  step  down 
the  road  to  federalization  of  local  affairs. 
Another  generation  or  so  along  this  road 
we  are  traveling  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ment  will  be  emasculated. 


[From  the  Sheridan   (Wyo.)  Press,  Aug.  2t>, 

19651 

Protect  Secret  Ballot 

There  are  some  powerful  indicators  that 
the  right-to-work  laws  which  have  been 
adopted  by  19  States  will  be  outlawed  by  a 
simple  amendment  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  all  the 
signs  is  the  apparent  strong  support  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  The  President  has  made  a 
remarkable  record  In  getting  Congress  to  ap- 
prove virtually  everything  he  has  wanted  in 
the  way  of  major  legislation.  And  he  Is  giv- 
ing this  amendment  the  ranking  of  "major 
White  House  legislation." 

We  are  not  certain  that  the  State  laws 
which  outlaw  compulsory  unionism  are  as 
undesirable  as  unions  paint  them  nor  as  de- 
sirable as  their  supporters  make  them  appear. 
But  we  are  definitely  convinced  that  if  the 
amendment  is  passed  to  14(b)  that  there  are 
other  precautions  which  should  be  taken  to 
protect  conscientious  objectors  to  compul- 
sory unionism. 

Certain  the  question  whether  workers 
should  be  required  to  join  a  union  In  order 
to  hold  their  Jobs  has  been  a  highly  emo- 
tional Issue  for  many  years.  In  some  In- 
stances unions  have  been  solid  and  depend- 
able and  have  contributed  to  sound  labor- 
management  relationships.  In  other  cases 
unions  have  been  most  irresponsible  and  have 
contributed  to  arrogance  and  sometimes  cor- 
ruption. Management  has  in  Instances 
Joined  with  labor  leaders  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  workers. 

Before  the  Taft-Hartley  law  Is  amended  to 
please  the  union  leaders  some  other  precau- 
tions should  be  taken  for  protection  of  the 
public  and  the  workers  themselves.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  such  changes  would 
be  a  clear  requirement  that  there  be  a  secret 
ballot  election  under  supervision  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  before  a  tinlon 
could  be  designated  the  bargaining  agent  for 
any  group  of  employees. 

Presently  a  union  can  be  certified  as  the 
bargaining  agent  simply  on  the  basis  of  sig- 
natures to  cards.  Such  signatures  may  be 
obtained  through  pressures  which  would  not 
apply  in  a  secret  ballot.  The  election  should 
be  a  must.  Not  even  a  contract  between  em- 
ployer and  the  union  leader  should  replace 
such  a  secret  ballot. 

The  change  now  under  consideration  In 
Congress  should  not  be  made  without  pro- 
tecting the  right  of  employees  to  vote  on 


whether  they  actually  prefer  to  work  under 

a  union  shop. 

[Prom  the  Northern  Wyoming  News,  Aug. 

21.    1965] 

Employees'  Right  To  Vote 

If  U.S.  Congressmen  were  elected  to  office 
by  some  of  the  same  procedures  used  by  a 
union  to  get  selected  to  the  employees'  rep- 
resentative, there  would  be  a  hue  and  cry 
around  the  country  that  would  make  the 
current  dispute  over  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  look  like  a 
tempest  In  a  teap>ot. 

The  fact  is  that  In  some  Instances  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  in  Washington 
is  depriving  employees  of  the  right  to  a 
secret  ballot  election  In  determining  whether 
or  not  they  want  a  union.  In  some  cases  the 
Board  is  actually  requiring  businessmen  to 
bargain  with  a  union  when  a  majority  of 
their  employees  do  not  want  that  union. 

Senator  Fannin,  of  Arizona,  on  June  29, 
1965.  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
said,  "While  Congress  Is  struggling  to  secure 
the  right  to  vote  for  all  Americans,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  is  eliminating 
such  right  for  the  American  workingman  In 
determining  union  representation." 

Several  Senators  have  Introduced  bills  to 
guarantee  employees  this  right  to  a  secret 
ballot  election  and  Irrespective  of  the  out- 
come of  14(b),  we  think  that  Congress 
should  enact  one  of  the  employee  right-to- 
vote  bills  now  pending. 

We  suggest  that  even  If  a  Senator  favors 
repeal  of  14(b) ,  he  cannot  and  should  not  in 
good  conscience  vote  for  such  repeal  without 
first  guaranteeing  employees  the  right  of  a 
secret  ballot  to  determine  whether  they  want 
a  imlon  in  the  first  Instance.  Certainly,  If 
a  Senator  Is  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  14(b), 
he  should  support  the  employee  right-to-vote 
amendment. 

Let's  not  put  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
Before  Congress  gets  rid  of  "right  to  work," 
let's  make  sure  that  employees  are  guaran- 
teed the  "right  to  vote." 

[From  the  Torrlngton  (Wyo.)  Telegram,  July 

19,  1965) 

Strattjacket 

On  July  2,  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities section  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
went  into  effect.  This  is  the  provision  that 
outlaws  discrimination  In  emplojrment  be- 
catise  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin. 

In  the  near  future.  Congress  will  be  called 
upon  to  approve  or  reject  the  proposal  to 
repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Section  14(b)  authorizes  the  States  to  pass 
rlght-to-work  laws,  which  forbid  compulsory 
union  membership  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment.    Nineteen  States  have  done  so. 

It's  hard  to  see  how  a  Congress  which  ap- 
proved the  Equal  Emplojrment  Opportuni- 
ties guarantee  could  even  think  of  repealing 
14(b) .  Certainly,  the  right  of  a  man  *o  hold 
his  Job  without  being  forced,  against  his  will, 
to  Join  any  private  organization  Is  every  bit 
as  basic  as  the  right  to  obtain  a  Job  for 
which  he  is  qualified  regardless  of  his  race  or 
religion. 

Labor  Is  free  to  organize.  This  is  recog- 
nized in  law  and  overwhelmingly  supported 
by  public  opinion.  By  the  same  token,  the 
individual  worker  should  be  free  not  to  join 
a  union  If  his  t>ellefs  and  his  conscience  so 
dictate. 

The  Florence,  S.C,  Morning  News  came 
straight  to  the  point  when  It  said:  "Should 
Congress  •  •  •  invalidate  existing  rlght-to- 
work  laws,  it  would  straltjacket  American 
production  to  the  whims  of  a  handful  of  all- 
powerful  labor  bosses.  In  that  same  strait- 
jacket  would  go  an  Individual  right  so  basic 
that  It  seems  Incredible,  that  It  would  be 
challenged." 
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[Prom  the  Alton  (Wyo.)   Independent.  Feb. 
25.  19651 

RiGHT-To-WoRK  Law  Preseeves  Freedom 

Failure  of  the  Wyoming  State  Legislature 
to  repeal  the  St.ite's  rlght-to-work  law  has 
brought  howls  of  consternation  from  labor 
union  leaders  and  legislators  who  were  un- 
der pressure  to  seek  repeal.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  Individuals  and  groups  In  the 
State,  including  some  responsible  legislators. 
have  hailed  the  decision  as  being  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  people  of  the  Ctate. 

Those  favoring  repeal — that  Is,  those  who 
do  not  want  a  right-to-work  law  In  the 
State — have  accused  the  legislators,  particu- 
larly the  Senators,  of  Ignoring  a  mandate 
they  clain\  was  given  at  the  last  election. 
They  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  make 
this  a  political  issue  of  even  greater  intensity 
than  It  has  been  in  the  past. 

We  disagree  with  any  such  Interpretation 
of  a  mandate.  We  believe  that  if  Wyoming 
voters  could  vote  on  this  one  Issue  alone,  by 
secret  ballot,  there  would  be  no  question 
but  that  they  would  favor  retaining  the 
right-to-work  law.  Our  people  have  always 
favored  freedom  of  association — the  right  of 
any  person  to  Join  or  not  Join  a  club,  a  civic 
group,  a  political  organization,  or  anything 
else.  And  the  right  to  Join  or  not  Join  a 
union  Is  certainly  at  least  as  basic  as  any  of 
these. 

As  for  the  noisy  din  that  comes  from  the 
labor  union  camps — the  only  thing  that  pre- 
vents it  from  being  completely  drowned  out 
Is  the  fact  that  rural  people  and  those  who 
believe  In  this  basic  freedom  are  not  well 
enough  organized  and  united  to  be  heard  In 
such  a  concentrated  way. 

BiU»they  have  been  heard,  through  the 
established  legislative  processes.  And  per- 
haps they  will  be  heard  even  more  effectively 
If  encouragement  can  be  given  to  those  who 
had  the  courage  to  stand  up  and  vote  to 
preserve  freedom. 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  for  the  magnificent 
address  which  he  has  delivered  here  this 
afternoon.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  a  fonner  Governor  of 
Wyoming.  He  has  been  connected  with 
educational  institutions  in  that  State,  in 
fact,  he  was  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  University  of  Wyoming 
for  many  years.  He  is  a  great  American 
citizen.  We  are  proud  to  have  a  man  of 
his  high  caliber  here  in  the  Senate.  His 
speech  this  afternoon  is  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  education  of  the  people  of 
our  Nation  on  the  importance  of  retain- 
ing section  14(b)  of  the  right-to-work 
law. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  am  honored. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  know  he  shares 
the  view  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
Government  is  freedom,  and  that  when 
a  person  is  compelled  to  join  a  labor 
or  any  other  organization,  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  obtaining  a  position,  or  is 
required  to  join  a  labor  organization 
after  he  obtains  employment,  that  is  a 
violation  of  freedom.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  agrees  with  that  statement. 

In  closing,  I  commend  the  able  Sen- 
ator for  the  great  contribution  he  has 
made  to  the  debate  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 


He  is  overgenerous  in  his  remarks.  I  am 
glad  to  be  associated  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  shall  work 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  for  what 
we  think  is  in  the  best  interests  of  this 
Republic,  notwithstanding  that  some 
who  are  opposed  to  us  think  that  their 
election  is  more  important  than  the 
safety  and  future  of  this  great  country. 


RESOLUTION  EXTENDING  GREET- 
INGS OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO  HIS  HOLINESS 
POPE  PAUL  VI 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er, the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  and  myself,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  U.S.  Senate  Join  in  ex- 
tending the  greetings  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  His  Holiness.  Pope  Paul  VI, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  historic  visit  to  our 
country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  153)  was  considered,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to. 


ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

The  following  routine  business  was 
transacted  by  unanimous  consent  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  pending  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  77: 


CRIME  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  two  of  the 
leading  newspapers  in  my  State  carried 
excellent  editorials  in  their  September 
10  issues  on  one  of  the  country's  most 
important,  most  pressing  problems,  the 
crime  problem. 

Both  the  Hartford  Times  and  the  New 
Haven  Register  have  applauded  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  19 -member  National 
Crime  Commission. 

President  Johnson  has  shown  his  great 
determination  to  do  something  about 
crime,  by  focusing  public  attention  on 
the  fact  that  we  can  and  will  deal  with 
the  growing  crime  rate  and  by  giving  a 
broad  mandate  to  the  new  Commission. 

I  share  the  view  expressed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  that 
"ways  can  be  found  to  reduce  crime  to 
an  absolute  minimum." 

I  agree  with  the  New  Haven  Register: 

This  Is  a  large  order.  The  cynics  might 
decide  immediately  that  it  is  an  order  which 
cannot  possibly  be  filled.  The  starry  eyed 
may  anticipate  overnight  fulfillment.  The 
realist,  however,  will  accept  it  as  an  order 
which  can  be  filled  but  will  recognize  that 
It  Is  not  going  to  be  easy. 

And  I  agree  with  the  Hartford  Times 
that  nothing  should  deter  us  from  "press- 


ing on  with  this  job  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  fine  editorials  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  Sept.  10. 

1965] 

Campaign  Against  Crime 

With  declarations  from  the  President,  the 
Chief  Justice,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
FBI  Director  as  inspiration,  the  new  19-mem- 
ber  National  Crime  Commission  has  started 
work. 

When  It  has  finished.  It  should  be  prepared 
to  recommend  an  effective  prcgiam  for  com- 
batting the  Nation's  rising  tide  of  crime  that 
is  of  such  deep  concern  everywhere. 

The  President  told  the  group  that  crime 
"Is  a  menace  on  our  streets"  that  it  is  a 
"drain  on  our  cities"  and  that  it  also  "is  a 
corrupter  of  our  youth"  and  a  cause  "of  un- 
told suffering  and  loss." 

Countless  investigations,  probes,  surveys, 
and  studies  of  every  conceivable  nature  with 
respect  to  crime.  Its  causes,  consequences 
(and  proposed  cures)  already  have  been 
made.  However,  It  Is  unlikely  that  any  of 
them  has  been  made  under  so  urgent  a  ne- 
cessity. 

The  pendulum  has  swung  so  far  In  the 
direction  of  worsening  crime  that  the  people 
can  wait  no  longer  for  drastic  action  to  pro- 
tect them  in  their  homes  and  on  the  streets. 

This  new  study  will  be  one  "in  depth" 
ranging  far  beyond  ordinary  limits.  For  ex- 
ample, the  President  wants  the  group  to  de- 
termine why  organized  crime  continues  to 
expand;  why  one  man  breaks  the  law  and 
another  living  In  the  same  circumstances 
doesn't;  why  one-third  of  all  parolees  revert 
to  crime,  and  why  Juvenile  delinquency 
knows  no  economic  or  educational  bound- 
aries. 

FBI  Director  Hoover  emphasized  the  dif- 
ficulties in  dealing  with  the  growing  crime 
rate  but  he  Indicated  confidence  that  "ways 
can  be  found  to  reduce  crime  to  an  abso- 
lute minimum." 

Undoubtedly  ways  can  be  found  but  It  is 
going  to  take  a  long  time,  and  enormous 
amount  of  money  and  a  tremendous  civic 
effort  before  tangible  results  begin  to  show. 
However,  that  should  not  be  a  deterrent  to 
pressing  on  with  this  Job  as  speedily  as 
possible. 


[From  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register, 

Sept.  10,  1965] 

Drafting  a  Blueprint  To  Eliminate  Crime 

We  have  a  National  Crime  Commission. 

President  Johnson  now  has  challenged  it, 
if  not  ordered  it,  to  draft  a  "blueprint  for 
effective  action  to  banish  crime." 

This  is  a  large  order.  The  cynics  might 
decide  Immediately  that  it  is  an  order  which 
cannot  possibly  be  filled.  The  starry-eyed 
may  anticipate  overnight  fulfillment.  The 
realist,  however,  will  accept  it  as  an  order 
which  can  be  filled  but  will  recognize  that  it 
is  not  going  to  be  easy. 

Drafting  a  blueprint,  as  we  see  it.  Is  one 
thing.  Translating  such  a  blueprint.  If  and 
when  It  Is  drafted.  Into  an  action  formula 
carrying  all  the  necessary  elements  for  vic- 
tory in  the  overall  war  against  crime  Is  some- 
thing else  again.  This  action  formula,  of 
itself,  represents  no  Impossible  assignment. 
Neither  is  a  method  for  carrying  it  forward 
into  general  success  one  beyond  man's  ca- 
pabilities to  attain.  But,  If  it  Is  going  to  be 
done  It  must  be  done  by  all  of  us — our  law- 
makers, our  political  leaders,  our  law- 
enforcement  agencies,  our  people — and  our 
coxirts  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
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We  think  the  key  to  solution  lies,  ready  to 
be  picked  up,  in  the  words  the  President  used 
in  describing  crime : 

"A  sore  on  the  face  of  America  *  •  •  a 
menace  on  our  streets  •  *  •  a  drain  on  our 
cities  •  •  •  a  corruptor  of  our  youth  •  •  -» 
a  cause  of  untold  suffering  and  loss." 

It  is.  of  course,  all  of  these  things  and 
more.  The  President  wants  a  comprehensive 
report  within  18  months.  In  it  he  wants  the 
answers  as  to  why  organized  crime  is  on  the 
Increase,  why  juvenile  delinquency  soars,  in 
good  homes  and  bad.  He  wants  corrective 
steps  taken  to  cure  these,  and  other  menac- 
ing evils  to  today's  society. 

He  urges  the  committee  to  be  "daring,  cre- 
ative, and  revolutionary"  in  supplying  its 
answers. 

Perhaps  it  needs  to  display  all  of  these 
qualities.  But,  above  all,  as  we  see  It,  it 
needs  to  display  the  quality  of  realism.  It 
must  pull  no  punches,  spare  no  feelings  in 
putting  the  blame  and  the  responsibility 
where  it  belongs. 

As  it  approaches  its  task  we  would  like  to 
call  its  attention  to  a  remark  attributed  to  a 
western  sheriff: 

"We  may  not  have  much  law  but  we  sure 
as  heck  have  a  lot  of  order." 

If  the  Commission  approaches  its  assign- 
ment with  this  as  a  potential  foundation 
stone  we  think  it  can  build — and  build 
solidly. 


:ho 


L.B.J.  CHOICE  OP  STATUE  OF 
LIBERTY— A  HAPPY  ONE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  desire  to  choose  historic  set- 
tings for  the  signing  of  important  bills 
was  dramatically  revealed  in  his  choos- 
ing Liberty  Island  for  signing  the  immi- 
gration bill. 

The  bill  represents  a  correction  in  the 
old  national  origins  quota  system,  and 
permits  those  wishing  to  immigrate  to 
America  to  be  admitted  on  the  basis  of 
their  skills  and  their  close  relationship  to 
those  already  here. 

The  new  bill  is  fair.  The  old  law  was 
tragically  unfair.  It  was  fitting  and 
seemly  that  the  new  bill  be  signed  at  the 
base  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  on  Liberty 
Island  in  New  York  Harbor. 

This  colossal  statue,  which  was  un- 
veiled in  1886  was,  as  everyone  remem- 
bers, a  gift  from  the  people  of  France  to 
the  United  States. 

It  commemorated  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  American  independence,  and  was 
paid  for  by  popular  subscription  in 
Prance. 

The  cost  of  the  pedestal  was  met  with 
funds  raised  by  popular  subscription  in 
the  United  States. 

Those  at  Sunday's  bill  signing  cere- 
monies could  see  Ellis  Island  in  the  back- 
ground. As  he  spoke  the  President  re- 
minded his  audience: 

Over  my  shoulder  you  can  see  Ellis  Island, 
whose  vacant  corridors  echo  today  the  Joyous 
sounds  of  long  ago  voices. 

In  a  sense  we  are  all  immigrants  to 
this  land  and  we  all  know  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  torch  of  freedom. 

Now,  the  new  immigration  bill  ends 
the  vicious  discrimination  and  racism  of 
the  old  law.  The  old  law  in  effect  said 
that  persons  coming  from  white,  Anglo- 
saxon,  Protestant  coimtries  are  better 
than  those  coming  from  other  countries. 
It  cruelly  separated  children  from  par- 
ents, brother  from  brother.    It  did  more 


harm  to  our  foreign  relations  than  the 
foreign  aid  billions  did  good.  It  was  the 
negation  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty's  plea : 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  hud- 
.^dled   masses   yearning  to   breathe  free. 

In  ending  this  conspicuous  manifesta- 
tion of  racism,  the  new  law  takes  a 
small,  short  step  in  the  right  direction. 
President  Johnson  has  well  chosen  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  for  its  signing. 


NEW  SERVICE  FROM  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Nation's  Capital  is 
linked  with  the  Far  East  by  direct  air 
service. 

Inauguration  of  this  new  service  by 
Northwest  Orient  Airlines  took  place 
Saturday  morning,  October  2,  in  colorful 
ceremonies  at  Dulles  Airport. 

An  intercontinental  Boeing  707-302B 
fan-jet  was  christened  Northwest  Envoy 
by  Mrs.  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  wife  of 
the  senior  U.S.  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton State. 

Donald  W.  Nyrop,  president  of  North- 
west Orient  Airlines,  came  here  from  the 
Twin  Cities  for  the  occasion.  Ronald 
McVickar,  assistant  vice  president  of  the 
airline,  based  in  Washington,  was  head 
of  the  arrangements  group.  Several 
short  talks  were  made.  Included  among 
the  speakers  were  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Transportation  Alan  S. 
Boyd,  Gen.  William  F.  McKee,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
and*  Robert  T.  Murphy,  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  F.  E. 
Ropshaw,  Secretary  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Commissioners,  rep- 
resented the  Commissioners  at  the  cere- 
monies and  State  Senators  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.,  and  Charles  Fenwick,  of  Vir- 
ginia, were  also  there. 

Three  flights  will  be  provided  week- 
ly by  Northwest  in  each  direction  in  the 
new  service.  Flights  will  leave  Dulles  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  for 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  Anchorage,  and  To- 
kyo. Eastbound  flights  will  start  at 
Seoul,  arriving  at  Dulles  with  the  same 
intermediate  stops  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays.  Northwest  will  now 
have  a  total  of  16  United  States-Orient 
round  trips  weekly  and  the  number  of 
weekly  jet  flights  to  Alaska  will  be  in- 
creased to  10. 

Mr.  President,  this  new  and  addi- 
tional service  is  especially  pleasing  to 
Alaskans  who  now  will  have  a  further 
direct  connection  to  the  United  States 
Midwest  and  East.  Northwest  long  since 
has  been  an  integral  part  of  Alaska's 
transportation  system.  In  addition  to 
flights  which  go  on  from  Anchorage  to 
the  Orient,  Northwest  gives  direct  serv-' 
ice  by  jet  from  Seattle  to  Anchorage. 
It  may  not  be  generally  realized  but 
Anchorage  is  the  focal  point  for  p>olar 
air  routes.  Many  foreign-flag  air  car- 
riers make  Anchorage  a  regular  stop- 
ping point  on  flights  from  Europe  to  the 
Orient  and  in  the  reverse  direction. 

The  importance  of  Anchorage  is  fur- 
ther emphasized  by  this  new  Northwest 
route.  Alaskans  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Ny- 
rop and  all  associated  with  him  for  in- 


augurating a  service  which  we  hope  and 
believe  will  be  successful  in  every  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  with  my  remarks  a  news 
article  concerning  the  new  route  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  yester- 
day and  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
quote  from  an  editorial  on  the  same  sub- 
ject which  appeared  in  the  Post  this 
morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  excerpt  from  the  editorial  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post,  Oct.  3, 

1965] 
Direct  Tokyo  Plights  From  Dulles  Started 

A  huge  Northwest  Orient  Airlines  fan-jet 
roared  out  of  Dulles  International  Airport 
yesterday  carrying  40  passengers  on  the  first 
scheduled  direct  flight  between  Washington 
and  Tokyo. 

The  9  a.m.  takeoff  followed  an  hour  of 
ceremonies  at  the  base  of  the  Dulles  tower 
marking  beginning  of  three  times  weekly 
round  trip  Northwest  flights  between  the 
American  and  Japanese  capitals,  with  stops 
in  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  Anchorage. 

Japanese  Ambassador  Ryuji  Takeuchl  wel- 
comed the  new  link  between  his  nation  and 
the  U.S.  east  coast  and  William  P.  McKee, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  Administrator,  who 
t.aid  the  flights  would  be  an  Important  addi- 
tion to  the  sparse  traffic  at  Dulles. 

The  flights  provide  Washington's  first  di- 
rect air  tieup  with  the  Orient  and  the  first 
jet  access  from  here  to  Cleveland.  They  also 
increase  Washington-Alaska  flights  to  10. 

Among  other  speakers  at  the  ceremony 
were  Senators  Warren  G.  Magnttson,  Demo- 
crat, of  Washington,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  E.  L.  Bartlett, 
Democrat,  of  Alaska,  Senator  Mike  Mon- 
roney.  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  Ernest 
Gruening,  Democrat,  of  Alaska,  Jose  Im- 
perial, Minister  of  the  Philippine  Embassy, 
and  Northwest  Orient  President  Donald  W. 
Nyrop. 

Accompanied  by  Nyrop,  Mrs.  Magnuson 
climbed  portable  stairs  leading  to  the  cabin 
door  of  the  giant  Boeing  707-320B  fan-jet 
that  was  to  make  the  flrst  flight  and  with  a 
bottle  of  champagne  christened  it  the 
Northwest  Envoy. 

F.  E.  Ropshaw,  secretary  to  the  District 
Commissioners,  presented  to  a  stewardess 
letters  of  greeting  from  Commissioner  Walter 
N.  Tobriner  for  the  Governor  of  Tokyo  and 
the  mayors  of  Anchorage  and  Seoul,  Korea. 

Among  those  aboard  yesterday  was  Mrs. 
Carl  T.  Rowan,  wife  of  the  former  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  who  is  join- 
ing her  husband  on  his  world  tour  in  Bang- 
kok, Thailand. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Oct.  4, 

1965] 

Washington  to  Tokyo 

The  new  through  air  service  from  Wash- 
ington to  Tokyo  inaugurated  by  Northwest 
Orient  Airlines  on  Saturday  supplies  a  great- 
ly needed  facility  that  binds  America  and 
Japan  more  closely  together.  It  involves  a 
gratifying  addition  to  the  international 
flights  arriving  at  and  originating  at  Dulles 
Airport. 

The  three-times-a-week  service  will  have 
departures  in  Washington  at  9  a.m.  Tues- 
days, Thursdays,  and  Fridays.  Elapsed  time 
to  Tokyo  will  be  17  hours  and  50  minutes. 
Arrivals  In  Tokyo  will  be  on  Wednesdays, 
Fridays,  and  Sundays.  Eastbound  flights, 
touching  down  at  Seoul,  Tokyo,  Anchorage, 
Chicago,  Cleveland  and  Washington,  will 
leave  Tokyo  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on 
Mondays,   Wednesdays,   and   Fridays.     This 
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service  adds  the  33d  and  34th  International 
nights  to  the  Dulles  schedules. 

Northwest  Li  pioneering  In  a  service  to 
which  it  surclv  will  add  other  flights  iis  de- 
mand develops.  And  that  demand  is  cer- 
tain to  come.  The  present  flight."^  will  fur- 
nish a  fast  service  to  Ala&ka  and  the  Orient. 
Thrit  speed  i.s  bound  to  Increase.  Or.e  day 
the  supersonic  lets  will  Improve  even  on  this 
service.  •  •  •  So  the  Northwest  Orient  serv- 
ice l5  lndee<l  an  •'Inauguration."  a  beginning. 
It  is  a  forerui  ner  of  innumerable  other  in- 
ternational flights  that  will  one  day  bring 
minions  of  travelers  to  America  through  the 
finest  airport  in  the  world. 


RUSSIA'S  NEED  IS  AMERICA'S 
OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  it 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  for  anyone 
to  understand  the  retention  of  the  50 
percent  American  flas  shipping  require- 
ment on  sales  of  wheat  to  Russia,  in 
view  of  the  growing  unanimity  of  in- 
formed American  opinion  that  the  regu-y 
lation  should  be  abandoned. 

I  have  here  an  article  by  Mr.  Eliot 
Janeway  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Press 
Service  which  appeared  in  that  publi- 
cation— an  implacable  foe  of  commu- 
nism— which  its  editor's  headlined: 
"United  States  Should  Take  Advantage 
of  Soviet  Union's  Agricultural  Distress." 
Mr.  Janeway  forcefully  argues  that  the 
United  States  should  take  advantage  of 
her  abundant  food  production  to  demon- 
strate again  to  the  world  the  great 
strength  of  our  system. 

The  Janeway  article.  Mr.  President, 
does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  view  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  but  it  is  of  great 
significance  that  the  newspaper  features 
Mr.  Janeway's  interesting  analysis  of  the 
situation.  It  is  another  indication  that 
even  conservative  Interests  recognize 
validity  to  the  argument  for  sales  and 
abandonment  of  the  shipping  regulation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Janeway  column  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Tribune  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Chicago  (III.)   Tribune. 

Sept.  16,  1965] 

UNrrED    States    Cort.D    Take    Advantage    of 

Soviet  Union  s  Agricttltuhal  Distress 

( By  Eliot  Janeway) 

New   York.   September    15. — Back   in   the 

days  of  Ireland's  struggle  for  independence. 

the  old  Irish  Republican  Army  used  to  rally 

behind  a  very  tough  and  simple  battlecry: 

"EnETland's   crisis   is   Ireland's   opportunity." 

It  is  a  slogfen  which  fits  the  tailormade  op- 

ixjrtunity    presented    to    the    United    States 

right    now    by   Russia's   distress   buying   of 

v/heat.     Russia's   farm   crisis   has  created   a 

prime  opportunity  for  Yankee  trading. 

It  is  much  more  than  an  opportunity  to 
fcore  points  In  the  propaganda  and  popvi- 
hirity  contest  abroad.  Of  coiu-se,  there  are 
points  to  be  scored: 

In  terms  of  human  values.  Americans  don't 
want  to  see  other  peoples  go  himgry;  while 
communism  counts  on  hunger  to  give  It  ad- 
vantage. 

OPPORTUNrriES    ARE    BIG 

The  opportunity  to  dramatize  a  moral  vic- 
tory is  big.  but  the  opportunity  to  consolidate 
r.  power  advantage  is  bigger  still;  and.  no 
matter  how  sensitive  we  may  be  to  the  popu- 
larity contest,  it  is  the  power  struggle  which 


is  decisive  in  the  war  for  the  hearts  and 
minds  as  well  as  the  Institutions  and  the 
v.-elfare  of  men. 

The  fatal  flaw  in  the  Soviet  system  shows 
up  again  and  :igaln  in  Russia's  failure  to 
make  her  farm  system  work.  So  long  as  the 
Kremlin  symbolizes  want  and  Insecurity,  and 
is  driven  to  make  distress  purchases  of  for- 
eign food  stp-ples.  Moscow  will  be  on  the 
defensive  politically. 

Only  by  our  unique  American  standard  of 
plenty  is  our  farm  surplus  problem  a  source 
of  weakness.  In  the  eyes  of  the  outside  world, 
it  is  an  overpowering  advertisement  for  the 
American  success  story.  The  wonder  is  that 
Russia  has  done  so  well  with  so  little  in  the 
way  of  food  to  deal  with. 

If  the  tables  were  turned,  and  if  Russia 
were  blessed  with  the  food  surpluses  which 
we  have  permitted  to  be  such  a  costly  and 
troublesome  burden  to  us.  we  really  would 
be  isolated. 

FOOD  SURPLUS  STRATEGY 

Russia,  certainly,  would  not  be  on  the  de- 
fensive financially — as  ofBcial  Washington 
still  believes  we  are — if  she  could  use  food 
surpluses  like  ours  to  seize  the  political  ini- 
tiative and  the  economic  advantage  which 
goes  with  It.  None  of  the  other  players  In 
the  world  power  game  can  understand  why 
we  have  not  taken  advantage  of  Russia's 
wheat  shortage  in  order  to  negotiate  from  our 
strength  against  her  weakness. 

Indeed,  it  is  Incongruous  for  the  United 
States  to  wheedle  terms  and  defer  to  criti- 
cism from  Europe's  bankers  (and  from  the 
world's  gold  speculators — Including  Russia 
and,  adding  insult  to  injury,  even  Red  China) 
instead  of  usine  our  food  surpluses  to  wheel 
and  deal  for  advantage. 

The  so-called  ship-American  clause  Is  the 
obstacle  to  Washington's  swinging  into  ac- 
tion. Our  shipping  is  hieh  cost,  and  the 
APL-CIO  is  understandably  defensive  and 
protectionist  about  it.  Also  President  John- 
son does  not  command  the  real  affection  of 
labor's  high  command  and.  therefore.  It  la 
understandable  that  he  should  hesitate  to 
breach  the  50-50  traffic  split  which  President 
Kennedy  gave  them. 

But  politics  is  the  art  of  Improvising  third 
alternatives  to  dilemmas.  There's  a  simple 
one  waiting  for  Johnson.  It's  for  Washing- 
ton to  direct  quotas  of  Russian  wheat  ship- 
ping busineFS  to  the  friendly  cotmtries. 
which  need  it  more  than  we  do.  and  which 
can  provide  it  more  cheaply  than  we  can. 

AFL-CIO     STAKE 

The  AFL-CIO  has  a  bigger  stake  in  keeping 
all  three  countries  right  side  up  economical- 
ly than  it  has  in  wartime  protectionism. 
Their  weakness  Is  the  real  reason  for  the  dol- 
lar drain  and  the  payments  crisis. 

Unemployment  in  Britain,  turmoil  In 
Greece,  and  dumping  by  Japan  are  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  continuity  of  full  em- 
ployment assumed  by  present  labor  contracts. 
This  is  one  case  when  it  would  be  good  busi- 
ness for  us  to  give  business  to  our  weaker 
sisters. 

Johnson  has  been  chided  for  his  political 
habit  of  rewarding  his  enemies  and  punish- 
ing his  friends:  and  n  great  deal  of  suspicion 
surrounds  his  handling  of  foreign  affairs. 
Ru.tsla's  wheat  crisis  is  giving  the  master- 
politician  in  the  White  House  a  chance  to 
show  himself  as  a  superdiplomat  who  really 
does  know  how  to  help  friends  at  the  expense 
of  the  enemies. 


WATER  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  October  2,  the  President  signed 
into  law  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965. 
This  is  an  important  milestone  in  the 
fight  to  control  pollution  in  the  waters  of 
our  country  and  the  full  implementation 


of  the  law  will  make  it  possible  to  begin 
the  cleanup  process  in  our  polluted 
streams  and,  most  Importantly,  make  it 
possible  to  keep  pollution  from  occun'ing 
in  those  remaining  streams  that  are  now 
clean  and  pure. 

The  Senate  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution,  of  which  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  member  and  which  is 
chaired  by  the  able  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mr.  Mu-SKiEl.  is  now  beginning  to  study 
the  Federal  Government's  role  in  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  States,  mu- 
nicipalities and  Industries  to  enable  them 
to  provide  better  facilities  for  the  control 
of  water  pollution. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  any  of  our  minds 
that  to  safeguard  our  water  resources 
fully  will  be  a  costly  project  and,  In  line 
with  that.  I  request  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  by 
Gershon  Fishbein  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  on  October  3, 
entitled  "The  Economics  of  a  New  Pollu- 
tion Control  Bill."  The  article,  written 
by  Mr.  Gershon  Fishbein,  illustrates 
some  of  the  financial  problems  which 
need  to  be  met  In  order  to  bring  about 
effective  control  and  presents  a  number 
of  possible  methods  that  may  be  utilized 
to  provide  the  financial  help  that  is 
needed.  Mr.  Harold  Jacobs,  chairman 
of  the  Delaware  Water  Pollution  Com- 
mission and  an  engineering  consultant 
with  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Co., 
Is  quoted  In  this  article  in  regard  to  the 
cost  problem  and  his  belief  that  the  cost 
ultimately  must  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer in  some  way. 

I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  this 
excellent  article  by  Mr.  Fishbein  and 
hope  that  they  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Economics  or  a  New  Pollution  Con- 
trol Policy 
(By  Gershon  Fishbein) 
American  taxpayers  have  billions  of  dol- 
lars at  stake  in  the  current  consideration  of 
how  water  pollution  control  will  be  fin:inced. 
Under    Presidential    directive,    a    special 
committee  headed  by  Gardner  Ackley,  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.   Is  studying  the  question  and  ex- 
pects to  submit  a  report  soon  to  form  the 
basis  of  national  policy  and  legislation. 

Several  alternatives — including  an  effluent 
tax.  favorable  tax  advantages  to  industries 
required  to  install  expensive  antipollution 
gear,  and  other  proposals — are  under  stucy. 
A  Senate  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Subcom- 
mittee headed  by  Senator  Mttskie,  Democrat 
of  Maine,  Is  also  investigating  air  and  water 
economics  as  part  of  its  overall  review. 

In  addition,  legislation  to  provide 
economic  incentives.  In  the  form  of  a  3-year 
wTlteofT  to  industries  required  to  Install  air 
and  water  abatement  equipment,  has  been 
introduced  by  Senator  Ribicoff.  Democrat, 
of  Connecticut. 

"Unlike  many  capital  outlays  that  ulti- 
mately produce  new  profits,  these  costs  basi- 
cally serve  the  health  and  safety  of  the  pub- 
lic." Ribicoff  told  the  Senate. 

"Therefore,  it  is  entirely  appropriate  that 
there  be  some  public  sharing  with  private 
Industry  of  the  economic  Impact  of  these 
expenditures." 

That  the  public  must  indeed  share  some  of 
the  costs  of  air  and  water  pollution— 
especially  water — seems  certain,  no  matter 
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how  the  economic  pie  Is  sliced,  or  however 
these  costs  may  be  concealed. 

Harold  Jacobs,  principal  consultant  In  the 
Engineering  Department  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.,  says: 

"When  we  get  down  to  what  is  required  to 
clean  up  our  air  and  our  rivers,  we  find  that 
there  is  no  easy  handle  to  the  problem. 
Pollution  control  can  be  costly  and  these 
costs  ultimately  pass  on  to  the  consumer 
somehow. 

•Sometimes  It  will  have  to  be  taxpayers, 
when  sewage  treatment  facilities  are  sub- 
standard. Sometimes  it  will  have  to  be  cus- 
tomers, because  waste  treatment  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  cost  of  a  product." 

One  Idea  which  has  stirred  considerable 
controversy  in  water  control  is  the  effluent 
tax.  This  tax,  designed  to  fix  responsibility 
for  the  costs  of  cleanup  on  those  primarily 
responsible  for  the  discharges,  is  in  use  in 
the  highly  industrialized  Ruhr  region  of 
Germany,  an  area  approximately  half  the 
size  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin. 

The  streams  which  serve  it  have  a  very 
low  flow  during  the  summer,  or  about  25 
percent  of  the  lowest  flow  ever  recorded  on 
the  Delaware  River. 

It  serves  a  population  of  about  8  million 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  heavily 
industrialized  areas  In  the  world,  accounting 
for  40  percent  of  Germany's  Industrial  pro- 
duction and  80  percent  of  its  heavy  indus- 
trial output. 

Despite  the  enormous  demands  for  water 
in  the  area,  major  sections  of  the  Ruhr  River 
are  suitable  for  swimming,  boating,  and 
other  recreational  purposes,  and  the  price  of 
the  unsubsidized  water  taken  from  the  Ruhr 
for  public  consumption  is  low. 

Industries  and  cities  pay  a  charge  for  the 
waste  they  contribute  to  the  disposal  system, 
based  upon  periodic  tests  of  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  their  effluent.  The  charge  is 
not  contingent  upon  whether  or  not  the 
wastes  are  directly  handled  in  treatment 
plants. 

Allen  V.  Knese,  director  of  the  water  re- 
sources program  for  Resources  for  the  Fu- 
ture, 1755  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  is 
one  who  believes  the  Ruhr  experience  could 
be  adapted  to  the  United  States,  especially 
if  tied  into  a  regional  water  control  setup. 

"The  results  that  have  been  obtained  in 
the  Ruhr  region  are  impressive,"  he  told 
Senator  Muskie's  subcommittee.  "The  sys- 
tem of  effluent  charges  Is  an  effective  means 
of  motivating  Industries  to  reduce  the  con- 
tribution of  their  waste  to  rivers." 

Many  Government  officials,  as  well  as  most 
industrialists,  are  not  convinced,  however, 
that  effluent  charges  are  the  answer — espe- 
cially not  if  they  are  considered  tax  deducti- 
ble. In  that  case,  they  point  out,  the  Indus- 
try Involved  might  be  encouraged  to  pollute. 

Opponents  also  point  out  the  high  costs  of 
monitoring  the  plants,  the  difficulties  In  col- 
lecting the  charges,  and  the  complexities  of 
fixing  responsibility  for  effluents  on  non- 
industrial  sources,  such  as  runofl^s  from  pes- 
ticides washed  Into  rivers  or  streams  follow- 
ing heavy  rains. 

But  experts  are  convinced  that  no  eco- 
nomic plan  recommended  by  the  Ackley 
committee  can  succeed  unless  It  Is  placed  In 
the  larger  context  of  a  national  pollution 
control  policy. 

This  is  considered  necessary  to  protect 
health,  attract  industry,  preserve  aquatic 
life  and  recreation — all  familiar  factors  to 
residents  In  the  Potomac  River  area. 

Are  we,  therefore,  headed  in  the  right  di- 
rection In  pollution  control  policies  and 
are  the  national  objectives  clear? 

One  idea  being  advanced  with  increasing 
emphasis  recently  Is  the  development  of  re- 
gional water  systems  geared  to  the  needs  of 
those  particular  areas.     Says  Mr.  Kneese: 

"One  possibility  would  be  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  direct  action.  It  could 
set  up  regional  water-quality  management 


agencies  or  overall  regional  water  resources 
agenciec  with  water-quality  manag^fiient  re- 
sponsibilities. 

"These  could  be  separate  entitle*  such  as 
TV  A  or  units  of  a  regionalized  \  Federal 
agency  such  as  proposed  by  the  flrst\Hoover 
Commission." 

Whatever  system  Is  adopted.  It  seems' 
that  the  new  economics  of  pollution  conf? 
can  no  longer  be  left  to  chance  as  long  as 
the  taxpayer's  stake  is  so  great. 


AMERICA  FACES  ASIA 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Howard  P.  Jones,  chancellor  of  the  East- 
West  Center  In  Honolulu,  is  a  man  whose 
distinguished  record  In  the  field  of  for- 
eign relations  spans  nearly  two  decades. 

Best  known  as  our  former  Ambassador 
to  Indonesia,  where  his  memory  is  still 
revered  by  thousands  of  Indonesians  de- 
spite our  strained  relations  with  that 
country,  Howard  Jones  devoted  nearly 
14  years  of  his  career  in  our  foreign 
service  to  a  study  of  our  relationships 
with  Asia  and  southeast  Asia. 

Chancellor  Jones  addressed  the  third 
quarterly  membership  meeting  of  the 
Honolulu  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Sep- 
tember 23.  This  was  his  first  major  ad- 
dress since  he  left  the  foreign  service  to 
take  the  demanding  position  as  head  of 
the  East-West  Center,  a  Federal  Institu- 
tion devoted  to  the  Improvement  of  re- 
lations between  East  and  West. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  interested  to  learn  his  views 
on  our  relations  with  Asia  and  southeast 
Asia  today.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanl- 
mous  consent  that  Chancellor  Jones'  re- 
marks be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  oi'dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amehica  Faces  Asia 
(By  Ambassador  Howard  P.  Jones) 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  seem  to  be  involved  In 
so  many  problems  around  the  world  these 
days  that  one  can  sympathize  with  the  trou- 
bled statesman  who  is  quoted  as  saying, 
"Stop  the  world,  I  want  to  get  off." 

I  have  had  the  fortune  to  live  in  the  midst 
of  those  problems  for  the  last  two  decades, 
at  what  might  be  termed  Important  cross- 
roads of  history.  I  recall  an  experience  at  a 
Washington  cocktail  party  a  few  years  ago. 
I  was  talking  with  a  prominent  businessman 
to  whom  I  had  been  introduced  as  "Mr. 
Jones,  from  the  State  Department." 

"And  what  part  of  our  foreign  difficulties 
are  you  responsible  for?"  my  new  acquaint- 
ance growled. 

Today,  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  about 
the  Far  East.  We  have  had  and  continue 
to  have  many  disagreements  and  misunder- 
standings with  nations  of  this  area.  Now  let 
us  admit  that  we  approach  Asia  wrongly. 
Standing  here  on  the  soil  of  Hawaii,  surely 
the  only  way  in  which  the  countries  of  Asia 
can  be  thought  of  as  the  Far  East  Is  If  one 
travels  around  the  world  the  wrong  way. 
Asia  from  here  is  our  closest  n3ighbor,  not 
to  the  East  but  to  the  West.  So  we  ought  to 
be  thinking  of  Japan,  China,  the  Philippines, 
and  all  the  other  countries  of  the  area  as 
the  "Near  West."  From  London,  Asia  is  the 
Far  East,  but  not  from  Hawaii,  or  from  any 
other  part  of  America, 

Today  I  should  like  to  do  three  things. 
First,  to  comment  briefly  on  American  policy 
in  Asia,  second,  say  something  about  the 
attitudes  we  encounter  In  Asia  and  the  coun- 
tries which  currently  are  presenting  us  with 
our  most  pressing  problems,  and,  third,  at- 


tempt to  draw  some  conclusions  as  to  where 
we  go  from  here.  In  so  doing,  I  shall  refer 
to  Indonesia,  the  country  from  which  I  have 
just  come,  not  only  because  I  know  It  well, 
but  because  It  represents  one  of  the  most 
extreme  examples  of  the  forces  and  emotions 
it  are  sweeping  Asia  and  Africa  today.  I 
jll  also  talk  in  particular  about  Vietnam, 
have  selected  these  two  countries  to  dis- 
cuss specifically  because  I  think  that  they 
illustrate  more  than  any  others  the  difficult 
problems  with  which  we  are  currently  faced 
and  the  sources  from  which  those  probftms 
derive.  I  have  chosen  them  also  for  another 
reason.  Should  we  lose  either  of  them  to 
communism,  the  difficulties  of  holding  the 
rest  of  southeast  Asia  would  be  immeasur- 
ably increased. 

INDONESIA 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing in  America  about  Indonesia;  there 
has  been  too  much  tendency  to  dismiss 
Indonesia  as  just  another  troublesome  little 
southeast  Asian  country.  The  fact  is.  of 
course,  that  Indonesia  Is  the  fifth  largest 
country  in  the  world  in  population — we  are 
the  fourth,  Indonesia  is  the  fifth.  It  Is  also 
one  of  the  richest  in  natural  resources,  and  it 
contains  the  largest  Communist  Party  out- 
side of  the  bloc.  Its  more  than  4,000  islands 
are  strategically  located  between  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans  and  separate  Australia 
from  the  West.  Superimpose  a  map  of  Indo- 
nesia upon  a  map  of  the  United  States  and 
you  win  be  In  for  a  surprise,  those  of  you 
who  have  not  been  in  the  area,  for  you  will 
find  It  stretches  from  California  to  the  east 
coast  and  out  into  the  Atlantic  as  far  as 
Bermuda;  from  north  to  south  it  reaches 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Lose  Indonesia  to  communism  and  all  of 
southeast  Asia  is  caught  in  a  pincers  between 
the  great  weight  of  Communist  China  on  the 
north  and  the  second  largest  country  In  the 
Far  East  on  the  south. 

An  American  education,  at  least  prior  to 
World  War  II,  was  an  education  concerning 
half  the  world  in  that  it  was  devoted  to  the 
study  of  social,  political,  economic,  religious 
and  military  institutions  and  events  that 
had  arisen  in  western  societies  from  which 
we  as  a  people  had  sprung.  Most  of  us  are 
woefully  Ignorant  of  what  had  happened  to 
people  who  lived  in  the  other  half  of  the 
world,  the  ideas  which  had  generated  out  of 
their  experience  over  the  same  period  of 
time,  and  the  institutions  and  mores  by 
which  they  lived.  It  was  as  though  we 
looked  at  the  world  with  blinders  on,  which 
permitted  us  to  see  only  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Indonesia  is  a  good  example  of  this.  Even 
as  late  as  the  beginning  of  World  War  IT. 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  conjured  up  be- 
fore our  eyes  a  chain  of  lush,  romantic,  trop- 
ical Islands .  dotted  in  an  emerald  sea  like 
Jewels  In  a  case.  Embracing  the  equator, 
they  were  thought  of  as  somewhat  akin  to 
our  own  West  Indies.  Columbus  had  been 
looking  for  a  shorter  route  to  these  Islands 
when  he  discovered  America,  and  most  of  us 
had  a  vague  idea  of  the  importance  of  spices 
to  the  nonrefrigerated  15th  century  Europe 
and  England.  But  when  the  people  of  these 
islands  revolted  against  their  colonial  mas- 
ters, the  Dutch,  at  the  end  of  World  War  IT, 
few  Americans  had  the  remotest  idea  of  the 
importance  of  this  revolution  in  terms  of 
world  history. 

Few  Americans,  even  today,  know  that  this 
nation  had  a  glorious  history  of  its  own.  that 
long  before  Harold  the  Saxon  fought  the 
Battle  of  Hastings  and  the  small  Island  In 
the  stormy  North  Atlantic  we  call  England 
began  to  stir  Itself  to  establish  the  hardly 
to  be  discerned  beginnings  of  what  would  be 
a  great  nation  and  a  vast  empire,  Indonesia 
had  lived  to  see  its  own  manifestation  of 
strength  and  glory  In  an  empire  which  in- 
cluded all  of  what  Is  now  Indonesia  as  well 
as  important  parts  of  the  Asian  mainland. 
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The  great  Srlwidjaja  Empire  of  the  7th, 
8th.  and  9th  centuries  with  Its  glittering 
court  at  Palembang  in  south  Sumatra  rubbed 
shoulders  with  China  to  the  north.  Its  reach 
was  later  duplicated  by  the  Java-based 
Madjapahlt  Empire  of  the  14th  century. 
Long  before  Columbus  discovered  America 
that  Is.  there  existed  in  middle  and  south- 
east Asia  two  great  empires — the  Chinese 
^laplre  and  the  Javanese  Empire.  The  lingua 
franca  which  is  spoken  all  the  way  from  the 
southern  borders  of  Thailand  to  and  includ- 
ing west  New  Guinea  is  the  Bahasa  Indonesia 
which  comprised  one  of  the  important  unify- 
ing factors  in  Sukarno's  revolution. 

The  Indonesians  have  a  proud  heritage  and 
are  a  proud  people,  and  anyone  who  dis- 
counts their  intelligence,  ability  or  capacity 
is  making  a  fundamental  mistake.  By  west- 
ern standards,  they  have  been  behaving  badly 
lately,  but  the  key  question  is  not  whether 
we  ai;ree  with  them,  whether  we  like  what 
they  are  doing,  but  whethsr  they  will  remain 
In  the  free  world  or  go  Communist.  To 
obtain  an  answer  to  that  question,  let  us  take 
a  brief  look  at  what  is  going  on  Inside  that 
country  today. 

Internally,  the  political  forces  of  the  coun- 
try can  be  loosely  divided  into  two  broad 
categories  at  the  present:  the  pro-Communist 
grouping  centered  on  the  Communist  Party 
Itself  (the  PKI)  and  the  autiiConamunlst 
grouping  which  comprises  most  of  the  mili- 
tary leadership,  the  religiously  based  political 
parties,  much  of  the  grassroots  strength  of 
the  Nationalist  Party  and  other  important 
elements. 

In  the  realm  of  physical  power,  the  mili- 
tary is  more  than  a  match  for  the  Commu- 
nists and  remains  the  principal  counter- 
weight preventing  an  overt  effort  by  the 
Communists  to  leapfrog  Into  power.  I  do 
not  believe,  therefore,  that  a  direct  takeover 
by  the  Communists  is  an  Imminent  danger  in 
Indonesia.  What  we  are  witnessing  is  the 
erosion  of  non-Communist  strength  and  in- 
creasing influence  of  the  PKI  throughout  im- 
portant areas  of  the  society.  This  could 
have  the  result  of  Intensifying  the  present 
Indonesian  predilection  toward  an  extreme 
nationalism  which  will  be  friendly  toward 
the  International  Communist  image  of  the 
world  and  therefore  almost  as  Inimical  to 
our  own  policies  and  programs  as  If  it  were 
an  avowedly  Conmiunist  regime.  Neverthe- 
less, all  hope  Is  not  lost  in  Indonesia.  At 
least  95  percent  of  the  people  of  that  country 
are  non-Communist  and  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  the  latter  group  are  antl-Commu- 
nlst. 

VIETNAM 

Two  central  problems  confront  Asia:  (1) 
The  threat  of  communism  and  Its  objectives 
of  domination  and  enslavement;  (2)  enor- 
mous economic  and  political  problems  aris- 
ing from  the  colonial  past  of  most  of  these 
countries — Japan  and  Thailand  are  excep- 
tions— and  their  current  stage  of  develop- 
ment. Now  we  cannot  solve  these  problems 
for  them,  but  we  do  have  the  resources  and 
the  military  power  to  play  a  crucial  role. 
This  certainly  applies  to  Vietnam.  Our  pur- 
pose there  is  to  Join  in  the  defense  and 
protection  of  a  courageous  people  who  are 
under  an  attack  that  is  directed  and  con- 
trolled from  outside  their  country.  But  even 
more  Is  at  stake  than  this.  In  Vietnam  we 
are  facing  a  major  test  of  the  new  Commu- 
nist strategy  of  Indirect  aggression,  known 
as  "wars  of  liberation." 

Let's  look  at  Vietnam  in  perspective.  Fol- 
lowing the  Allied  victory  over  the  Nazi  ag- 
gressors In  World  War  II.  American  Initia- 
tives can  be  fairly  described  as  heroic.  We 
were  in  a  period  of  cold — lukewarm — hot  war. 
The  Marshall  plan  was  mounted  and  saved 
Europe.  The  Communists  put  on  pressure 
in  Berlin,  in  Greece,  in  Korea,  in  Laos,  in 
Vietnam,  the  Huks  in  the  Philippines,  guer- 
rillas in  Malaya.  Everywhere  they  were  met 
and  their  assault  thrown  back,  although  we 


lost  some  free  world  territory  In  Korea  and 
Vietnam.  Now  they  have  a  new  tactic — to 
make  black  aggression  wear  the  white  robes 
of  national  liberation. 

We  are  now  committed  in  Vietnam — the 
decision  has  been  made,  but  it  may  be  useful 
to  take  a  look  at  the  alternatives  that  were 
presented  to  us.  As  I  see  it.  there  were  three: 
First,  to  admit  to  being  a  paper  tiger,  aban- 
don our  clear-cut  commitment  to  help  de- 
fend that  country  and  pull  out;  second,  to 
go  to  the  other  extreme  and  fight  a  major  war 
on  the  China  mainland  which  in  the  long 
run  might  require  the  use  of  atomic  weap- 
ons; and  third,  to  continue  what  we  are  now 
doing — increase  as  necessary  our  military 
effort  in  South  Vietnam  to  establish  security 
In  that  area  by  interdicting  efforts  to  aid  the 
Vietcong  from  outside  and  assisting  the  Viet- 
namese govermnent  in  subduing  them  Inside. 
In  this  our  objective  is  to  save  the  country's 
Independence  and  reestablish  peace.  Since 
this  is  true,  the  door  is  always  open  to  negoti- 
ation. We  will  negotiate  with  governments 
whenever  they  are  ready  to  negotiate  with 
us.  But  we  will  negotiate  from  strength, 
not  from  weakness.  I  can  assure  you  that 
we  are  not  going  to  give  up.  We  are  going 
to  put  in  whatever  effort  is  necessary  to  do 
the  Job  and  pay  whatever  price  goes  with  It. 
President  Johnson  has  made  this  abundantly 
clear. 

We  might  examine  the  first  alternative  a 
little  further.  What  would  pulling  out  ac- 
complish? In  my  opinion,  not  one  single, 
solitary  thing.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
encourage  the  Communists  to  Increase  and 
expand  their  efforts — it  would  alter  the  front 
line  by  giving  up  South  Vietnam.  That's 
all  it  would  do.  It  would  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. There  would  be.  of  course,  some  seri- 
ous collateral  results.  American  prestige  In 
Asia  would  drop  to  an  alltlme  low.  Amer- 
ican pledges  of  assistance  would  be  forever 
discounted.  Even  our  leadership  In  Europe 
and  NATO  would  suffer  a  severe  blow — the 
strongest  military  power  In  the  world  caved 
In  the  moment  the  going  got  rough.  Listen 
to  what  our  enemies  themselves  say:  North 
Vietnam's  premier  Pham  Van  Dong:  "The 
experience  of  our  compatriots  in  South  Viet- 
nam attracts  the  attention  of  the  world,  espe- 
cially the  peoples  of  South  America."  Viet- 
nam's Army  Chief,  General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap, 
went  even  further.  "South  Vietnam  Is  the 
model  of  the  national  liberation  movement 
of  our  time."  he  said.  "If  the  special  war- 
fare that  the  United  States  Imperialists  are 
testing  in  South  Vietnam  is  overcome,  then 
It  can  be  defeated  everywhere  In  the  world." 
So  I  discard  the  first  choice.  Similarly,  I 
discard  the  second  choice,  escalation.  No 
one  wants  an  unnecessary  expansion  of  the 
area  of  conflict  with  all  the  Implications 
that  this  Involves. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  policy  we  are  com- 
mitted to  pursuing.  It  Is  a  hard  choice 
that  President  Johnson  has  faced — to  send 
American  boys  into  Asia  again  to  defend  an- 
other Asian  country  against  Communist  ag- 
gression. But  In  my  opinion  he  has  made 
the  only  choice  responsible  American  leader- 
ship could  make.  It  seems  clear  that  this 
Is  a  challenge  we  must  meet,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  South  Vietnam,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  southeast  Asia  generally,  but  In  or- 
der to  prevent  further  expansion  of  commu- 
nism to  other  nations  that  would  face  the 
same  kind  of  subversive  threat  from  without 
If  the  Communists  were  to  succeed  In  Viet- 


nam. 


Omt  BOLE  IN  ASIA 


And  so.  having  examined  the  problems  we 
face  in  two  countries  of  Asia,  two  situations 
which  represent  extremes,  let  us  consider 
what  our  central  purposes  are  and  what  our 
role  in  Asia  should  be. 

I  think  no  has  expressed  our  central  pur- 
poses better  than  President  Kennedy.  "Wis- 
dom requires  the  long  view."  he  said.  And 
the  long  view  shows  us  that  the  revolution 


of  national  uidependence  is  a  fundamental 
fact  of  our  era.  This  revolution  cannot  be 
stopped.  As  new  nations  emerge  from  the 
oblivion  of  centuries,  their  first  aspiration 
is  to  affirm  their  national  Identity.  Their 
deepest  hope  is  for  a  world  where,  within 
a  framework  of  international  cooperation, 
every  country  can  solve  Its  own  problems 
according  to  its  own  traditions  and  ideals. 
"It  is  In  •  •  *  our  national  interest  that 
this  revolution  of  national  Independence 
succeed.  For  the  Communists  rest  every 
thing  on  the  idea  of  a  monolithic  world — a 
world  where  all  knowledge  has  a  single  pat- 
tern, all  societies  move  toward  a  single 
model.  The  pursuit  of  knowledge,  on  the 
other  hand,  rests  everything  on  the  opposite 
idea — on  the  idea  of  world  based  on  diver- 
sity, self-determination,  and  freedom.  And 
that  is  the  kind  of  world  to  which  we  Amer- 
icans, as  a  nation,  are  committed  by  the 
principles  on  which  this  Republic  was 
founded." 

This  Is  the  kind  of  world  we  seek  and  this 
has  represented  the  central  thread  of  our 
pKjllcy  in  Asia  ever  since  the  war.  In  a  nut- 
shell, then,  our  policy  in  Asia  is  to  assist 
the  free  nations  of  Asia  In  the  maintenance 
of  their  independence  and  the  preservation 
of  opportunity  for  them  to  develop  as  they 
wish.  In  peace  and  without  outside  interfer- 
ence. There  are  two  Jobs  to  be  done — the 
basic  Job  is  economic  development,  the  war 
on  poverty,  and  disease.  But  this  Job  can- 
not be  done  In  an  atmosphere  of  insecurity. 
And  so,  we  face  the  second  Job — the  military 
task  of  establishing  or  helping  to  establish 
secxirlty  where  there  Is  none. 

Many  of  you  served  In  our  Armed  Forces  in 
World  War  II;  others  In  the  Korean  war; 
still  others  during  recent  periods  of  Com- 
munist confrontation.  Among  other  tests  of 
strength  was  the  blockade  of  Berlin.  Per- 
haps some  of  you  flew  the  airlift.  I  was  in 
Berlin  in  that  period.  I  was  convinced  then 
and  continue  to  be  convinced  that  the  only 
face  one  can  turn  toward  International  com- 
munism is  one  of  strength,  firmness,  and  de- 
termination. This  requires  above  all  faith 
in  the  rlghtness  of  our  purposes.  We  must 
never  forget  that  cold,  lukewarm,  or  hot — 
we  are  In  a  state  of  war  today.  Lenin  once 
said.  "First  we  will  take  Eastern  Europe; 
then  the  masses  of  Asia;  then  we  will  sur- 
round America,  which  will  fall  Into  our  hands 
like  a  ripe  fruit."  This  challenge  still  faces 
us. 

The  outbreak  of  war  between  Pakistan  and 
India  has  added  another  serious  dimension  to 
the  problems  of  our  troubled  world.  Red 
China's  700  million  people  are  the  great 
weight  to  the  north  that  all  Asians  In  south 
and  southeast  Asia  fear.  But  the  fear  Is  the 
product  of  disunity.  If  the  populations  of 
all  the  free-world  nations  which  encircle 
Communist  China  be  summed  up,  the  total  Is 
greater  than  912  million — almost  one-fourth 
more  than  Red  China's  population.  To  be 
meaningful,  however,  these  free  nations 
must  be  united  in  recognition  of  and  action 
against  their  common  enemy  whereas  the 
picture  we  find  is  one  of  free  nations  quar- 
relling with  each  other.  "Divide  and  con- 
quer" has  been  the  rule  of  successful  con- 
quest since  the  dawn  of  history,  and  the 
Chinese  are  sophisticated  In  these  matters. 
War  between  Pakistan  and  India,  the  Indo- 
nesian-Malaysian confrontation — these  and 
other  divisive  conflicts  between  free-world 
nations  not  only  rupture  peace  in  this  im- 
portant area  of  the  world,  they  present  an 
ever-Increasing  opportunity  to  our  enemies. 
It  is  understandable  that  the  breaking  up  of 
Asian  feudalism  and  the  colonial  system, 
constituting  a  major  social  and  economic  as 
well  as  political  revolution,  could  not  have 
taken  place  without  some  struggle  and  some 
violence.  It  Is  to  our  own  interest  to  do 
what  we  can  to  insure  that  these  processes 
do  not  result  In  expanded  opportunities  for 
those  bent  on  exploiting  human  misery. 
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.  ^aiv?vn!/«^Titn«'!Jf?vfo^fl^^r  ?fr''°f.f  *^°^  ^  ^he  fulflUment  of  their  people's  There  were,  of  course,  other  factors-the 

!°H?c  Jrt  H^ffi.,^u.«   the  flavor  of  the  attl-  aspirations.  pressure  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United    ^ 

^o'bLrth%^X?are\rprS.irofrr  Committed  to  development  at  home  ^^^^J^^.^^^X^S^'^^ ^,  ^^« 

making  but  they  are  problems  which  have  and  peaceful  relations  abroad,  the  Guin-  s£tnce  and  narSa^  im^n.^n  ^^^^' 

become  our  responsibility.  ean  Government  has  pursued  a  positive  aimo^r'certfinnrVhi  dL^t^^    \T^'7^^ 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  throw  in  a  Policy  of  nonalinement  in  foreign   af-  ?SlJoppe?the^fightine            '=°^^^'i«'-^"°^ 

word  of  caution.    Let  us  never  discount  the  fairs — a  policy  respected  by  our  own  Gov- 

dynamlcs  and  force  of  the  new  nationalism  emment.      On    the    African    continent,  "^"^  surpluses 

of  Asia  and  Africa.     Let  us  not  be  deluded  Guinea  has  taken  a  leading  role  in  ef  ^^®  extent  and  Influence  of  these  Amerl- 

mto  the  notion  that  peace  will  solve  all  our  f„_*^    *       regional  rnnnprntinn      Wit>.  tv,I  ^^"   ^°°^  shipments  are  still  not  fully_^p- 

problems,  that  peace  will  bring  about  har-  tttIjL^  cff       u  ^OfP^^ation     With  the  predated.    More  than  1  million  IndianTSed 

mony  of  relationships  with  these  new  na-  '-'""6°  ataies,  sne  Has  concluded  an  m-  in  the  famine  of   1943   in  the  Province  of 

tions.     We  must  face  the  fact  that  we  shall  vestrnent   guaranty   agreement,    taken   a  Bengal    alone,     since    then,    American    food 

have  to  live  with  nations  whose  philosophy  definite  interest  in  our  Peace  Corps  pro-  shipments  have  saved  the  lives  of  millions 

and  concepts  are  basically  difl^erent  from  gram,  and  maintained  friendly  relations  ™ore. 

our  own.     We  shall  have  to  come  to  accept  in  general.  On  May  4,  1960,  President  Elsenhower  and 

the  fact  that  the  Independence  of  these  na-  Mr.  President,  I  know  that  many  Amer-  *^®  Indian  Food  Minister,  S.  K.  Patll  signed 

tions  is  the  thing  of  greatest  importance  to  jgans  join  with  me  ir  salutine  the  npnnlP  *^®  biggest  food  transaction  In  history.    This 

us    and    that    this    very    Independence    will  of  Guinea  ^nt£  OCcS  on ^^^^  ^ro^ilea   for   the   shipment   by   the   United 

mean  disagreement  on  many  Issues.     But  we  "1^    "^"^^  °t:  .^  occasion  Ol  the  anm-  states  of  16  million  tons  of  wheat  (587  mll- 

of  all  people  should  be  able  to  understand  versary  of  their  national  independence.  Hon  bushel)  and  1  million  tons  of  rice  over  a 

and  live  with  the  Idea  that  friends  can  dls-  ^^^^^^■..._^^_  4-year  period. 

agree    and   still    remain   friends.     Our    own  pirArTr  vmtlc    a  .irAr,  "^^  °°®  agreement  alone  was  worth  over 

Bill  of  Rights  was  born  in  the  spirit  of  Vol-  -tOOD  FOR  PEACE  ENDS  A  WAR  $1,400  million  and  In  effect  committed  the 

taire's  famous  cry,  "I  don't  agree  with  a  thing  Mr.  McGOVERN.        Mr    President    I  United  State?  to  send  a  whole  shipload  of 

your'iJghttosayT"''  ''^''^  *°  *"""  ''''''''  '°"  have  twice  spoken  in  the  Senate  at  some  f'^^  ^  ^^^^^  «^«^y  ^^y  °ver  a  4-year 

It  is  nonsense  for  us  to  talk  about  peace  ^So^n  nme^am^nd  I  ^ZWTjt  Presidents    Kennedy    and    Johnson    con- 

unless  we  are  prepared  to  meet  the  require-  JJfi"l       Program  and  a  major  effort  to  tmugd    this   program,   and   when   President 

ments  for  progress  on  the  part  of  the  peo-  ena  tne  world  food  gap.  Johnson  cut  It  off  after  the  fighting  started, 

pies  of  Asia.     They  are  demanding  a  place  I  have  argued   that  SUCh  a  program,  against  the  advice  of  most  of  his  advisers, 

m  the  sun,  a  share  of  the  world's  goods,  a  beyond  discharging  a  moral  obligation  the  diplomatic  negotiations  began  to  make 

decent  life.    The  world  must  be  responsive  to    our   fellow    men,    would   have    great  ^^^  progress, 

to  these  demands.    The  prospects  for  peace  value   to   US   in   building   peace   and    in  aid  figures 

are   In  direct    proportion   to   satisfvine   the  '"■'"^    ""    "^    •'^^    uunuing    pcdce    diia    in 

demands  for  progress  of  two-thirds  of  the  strengthening  our  domestic  economy.  U.S.  military  aid  to  both  India  and  Pakl- 

people  of  the  world.    They  must  feel  that  On    September    27,    1965,    Mr.    James  ^^^  ^  difficult  to  estlnaate  because  the  flg- 

tomorrow   will   be  better   than   today,   that  Reston.  of  the  New  York  Times,  wrote  "ff^  "t  ^?^  made  public  but  nomnllltary 

their  Children  and  grandchildren  are  certain  a   widely  published  column  which  is  an  jSv^  asVoUows""''                               '''' 

to  have  a  better  life  than  themselves.    In  his  account  and  commentary  on  the  Kash-  louows. 

inaugural    address    President    Johnson    de-  mir  truce        Hp  attrihiitP<!  fhp  fnino  in  (In  thousands  of  dollars] 

scribed  America  as  "the  uncrossed  desert  and  Vhot  V^^fll.f  w    t       t   i^^  /nrfia        P/iw,f/T« 

the  unciimbed  ridge.    It  is  the  star  that  is  \^^l  ^^^.^^^^^  between  India  and  Pakistan  /Jat  200    S?5(5 

not  reached  and  the  harvest  that  Is  sleeping  fo  American  aid.  and  to  the  prospect  of     ^°^^ " ^^  *?^.  200    916.  500 

in  the  unpiowed  ground."  losmg   the  supplies   Of  American  food    p^^ 2147700    8I6800 

This  is  a  great  statement  and  a  true  state-  which  would  result  from  a  continuation  Emergency  aid"".""       '    IQ,  400      94^  800 

ment.     What  we  must  never  forget  Is  that  of  the  conflict.    He  wrote:  Private  food-. T""!"!!         204,500      46  800 

the  new  nations  are  seeing  the  same  stars.  It  is  in  the  nrodnrtinn  nf  fnnrt  rathor +v,or, 

.^^.^^^^__^_  to   be   the   field    that   concerns   the   under-  niiis  food 

nourished  and  underdeveloped  countries  of  .0^                *i.     t  j.             ..,>,-..,..    _.„ 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  GUINEAN  the  world  more  than  any  other  .  ^  '^°'"^^  *^®  Indians  and  Pakistanis  wlU 

INDEPENDENCE  ^^Holdln_g   down    food    production    in    this  l^Zf^Tlo'^^^X^l ^S^f^^^T^^^ 

Mr.    HARTKE.     Mr.    President,    last  foreign    assistance    reaches    this    magltude, 

Saturday,  the  people  of  Guinea  celebrated  He  adds—  both  sides  have  more  to  lose  economically 

the   7th   anniversary   of   their  national  cannot  be  justified  •  •  •  because  food  sur-  Ka^LjJ^^  ""^^   gain,  by  waging  war  over 

independence.     On  October  2,  1958,  the  pluses  are  a  menace  to  peace,  and  it  is  surely 

Republic  of  Guinea  undertook  to  exercise  ^°*  because  we  want  to  improve  the  char-  peoblem  or  opportunity? 

its  rights  and  responsibilities  as  a  sov-  ^°*^''  °^  ^^^  American  people  by  driving  them  "I  don't  regard  the  agricultural  surplus  as 

ereign  state  in  the  international  commu-  °"  ^^^  ^""^  ^"""^  ^''*°  *^^  J"''^'^  °^  °"'"  ^^*^^^-  t  P'-°biem."  Joim  f.  Kennedy  said  at  the 

nifTr      T,,  T-k«««^K«^  ^r  *u-,*               -J.  v,  »«■      Ti      -J     i.    T       1              ■  Corn  Palace  in  Mitchell,  S.  Dak.,  during  the 

nity.    In  December  of  that  year,  it  be-  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanunous  con-  jgeo  presidential  campaign,    "i  regard  it  as 

came  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Mr.  an  opportunity,  not  only  for  our  own  people, 

where   it   has   actively   participated   in  Reston's   splendid   column,   which   very  but  for  people  au  around  the  world." 

several  of  the  specialized  agencies.  forcefully  supports  the  wisdom  of  using  Many  others  in  Washington  have  said  the 

The  people  of  Guinea  have  a  long,  rich  our  agricultural  productive  capacity  in  same  thing,  but  it  is  only  when  a  dangerous 

history,  reaching  back  to  the  days  when  a  war  against  want.  war  is  stopped  that  it  is  possible  to  dramatize 

they  were  united  under  the  empires  of  There  being  no  objection,  the  article  ^^®  connection  between  food  and  war  and  be- 

Ghana,     Mali,     and     Songhai — empires  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ^'^^^^  ^°^  ^°^  peace. 

which  existed  long  before  the  discovery  as  foUows:  ^^  ^  ^^  *^^  production  of  food,  rather  than 

of  thp  rjpw  ■WnrlH  ^                           _  ^n  the  production  of  missiles  that  the  United 

ToHov  V'!;^?!? ■•c  Ki.    ^A      -fv,         •  V,  ^'^°'"*"  °^  ^^-  ^°°°  1^^^  ^'^^  ^°''  States  has  gained  Its  greatest  advantage  over 

n  J.  fn  nU?,ri?!-^  nn  if            '  ^-  ^  ^v!''^"  ^^si^^^^  TRUCE  ^^e  Communlst  world  and  this  Just  hippen. 

ness  in  natural  lesources,  possessing  huge  (By  James  Reston)  to   be   the  field   that  concerns   the  under- 

reserves  01   bauxite  and  significant  de-  Washington.     September     27.— American  nourished  and  underdeveloped  countries  of 

posits  of  iron  ore,  gold,  and  diamonds,  farm  policy  and  American  foreign  aid  policy  the  world  more  than  any  other. 

Moreover,    Guinea    enjoys    a    leadership  have   been  criticized  more   than  any  other  production  lags 

determined  to  develop  its  resources  of  the  Government  programs  of  the  postwar  period,  „,    , .  ,                                                        .          • 

land  as  well  as  the  talents  of  its  people  y^*  <^bese  were  undoubtedly  the  policies  that  World  food  production  In  the  last  few  years 

SO  that  the  Guinean  economy  will  better  ^^  *°  ^^  settlement  of  the  Indian-Pakistani  bas  not  quite  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 

serve  thp  nt^t^A'i  nnH  crnal       f  tVi           .  war.  the  world's  population.     Present  food  pro- 

In  1962  it  wflJmv  honnr  «nH  rULcnvlT^  Communlst  China  used  threats  of  mlUtary  ductlon  in  the  world  wUl  have  to  be  doubled 

meet    r  H^.c.'c    L™io w     ^if  ^^V^^  ^  intervention  to  Influence  the  course  of  that  by  1980  and  trebled  by  the  end  of  the  century 

.cct    jf       r          remarKaoie     fresiaent,  war  and  failed.     The  United  States  simply  to   avoid   catastrophic   famine  and   aU   the 

oeKou  Toure,  and  his  Cabinet.    It  was  an  cut  off  its  economic  aid  to  both  countries  and  political  and  military  implications  of  such  a 

inspiration  to  me  to  note  their  dedica-  succeeded.  condition. 
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This  raises  many  complicated  questions, 
but  one  of  them  certainly  Is  where  we  are 
wise  m  holding  down  farm  production  as 
much  as  we  are. 

It  cannot  be  because  food  surpluses  are  a 
menace  to  peace,  and  It  Is  surely  not  because 
we  want  to  Improve  the  character  of  the 
American  people  by  driving  them  oft  the 
farm  and  Into  the  Jungle  of  our  cities. 


LET    US    BE   FAIR 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  new 
immigration  bill  which  was  signed  into 
law  by  President  Johnson  proves  once 
again  that  America  and  Americans  want 
to  be  fair.  * 

As  the  President  himself  remarked, 
"the  fairness  of"  this  standard  is  so  self- 
evident  we  may  well  wonder  that  it  has 
not  always  been  applied." 

The  test  for  those  wanting  to  come  to 
this  country  now  will  be  based  on  what 
they  can  contribute  to  the  growth  and 
strength  and  spirit  of  America.  And 
also,  on  their  close  relationship  to  those 
already  here. 

This  seems  eminently  fair  and  just. 
Yet  for  over  four  decades  the  immigra- 
tion policy  of  the  United  States  has  been 
distorted  by  the  injustice  of  the  national 
origins  quota  system. 

Under  that  system,  "the  ability  of  new 
immigrants  to  come  to  America  depend- 
ed on  the  country  of  their  birth.  Only 
three  countries  were  allowed  to  supply 
70  percent  of  all  immigrants." 

This  kept  families  apart  "because  a 
husband  or  wife  or  child  had  been  bom 
in  the  wrong  place." 

Such  a  policy,  as  President  Johnson 
pointed  out.  has  been  un-American  be- 
cause It  has  been  untrue  to  the  faith  that 
brought  thousands  to  these  shores. 

In  the  beginning,  no  one  asked  our 
forefathers  where  they  were  born  and 
where  th%ir  fathers  or  grandfathers 
were  born — they  came  to  this  country, 
provided  they  had  the  strength  for  the 
journey  and  the  spirit  to  survive  in  a 
new  land. 

A  man's  willingness  to  work  and  to 
prove  himself  worthy  of  the  benefits  he 
could  reap  were  the  qualities  that  mat- 
tered. 

This  spirit  of  different  nationalities 
working  toward  the  goals — that  each 
man  may  be  free,  that  each  man 
may  have  the  right  to  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  living  under  the  laws  of  man 
and  God — these  made  the  United  States 
a  great  and  good  land. 

The  new  immigration  bill  is  a  fair  one. 
and  it  is  right  that  we  have  abolished 
some  old  injustices  of  the  past. 


INTERVENTION  IN  THE  CARIBBEAN 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
John  N.  Plank,  a  distinguished  authority 
on  Latin  American  affairs,  has  written 
a  significant  article  for  the  October  1965 
Foreign  Affairs,  entitled  "The  Carib- 
bean; Intervention.  When  and  How." 

Dr.  Plank  is  a  senior  staff  member  in 
charge  of  political  development  studies 
at  the  Brookings  Institution  in  Washing- 
ton. He  was  formerly  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Research  and  Analysis  for  the 
American  Republics  in  the  Department 
of  State  during  the  Kennedy  adminis- 


tration. Prior  to  that.  Dr.  Plank  served 
as  professor  of  Latin  American  affairs  at 
the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy. I  consider  him  one  of  the  most 
perceptive  and  best  informed  of  our 
Latin  American  authorities. 

Dr.  Plank's  analysis  of  the  problems 
and  dangers  involved  in  U.S.  interven- 
tion in  Caribbean  affairs  should  be  read 
by  every  Membei  of  the  Congress.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Caribbean :    Intervention,    When    and 
How 
(By  John  N.  Plank) 
By    conventionally    accepted    criteria    the 
Dominican  Republic  has  had  c  dismal  career 
as  an  Independent  state.     Wretchedly  poor, 
politically  and  socially  primitive,  intellectu- 
ally and  culturally   undistinguished.  It   has 
been  flotsam  on  the  great  tides  of  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries,  an  object  not  a  subject 
on  the  international  scene. 

Late  last  April  public  order  collapsed  In  the 
capital.  Rapidly  more  than  20.000  U.S.  troops 
were  put  Into  the  city  to  Insure  the  safety 
of  foreigners,  halt  the  bloodshed,  and  quell 
the  violence,  restore  order — and  forestall 
what  President  Johnson  believed  was  the 
imminent  takeover  of  the  Republic  by  Com- 
munist-dominated elemen;s  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  second  Cuba. 

The  President's  decision  to  Intervene,  ap- 
pl.TUded  by  most  North  Americans,  caused 
consternation  In  other  parts  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. Many  Dominicans  were  offended  by 
this  latest  affront  to  their  national  dignity, 
seeing  In  it  a  dramatic  demonstration  that 
the  United  States  had  no  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  resolve  th.nr  own  problems, 
and  little  respect  for  their  position  as  citi- 
zens of  a  sovereign  and  Independent  state, 
jurldicallv  the  equal  of  the  United  States 
itself.  Many  other  Latin  Americans  were 
deeply  disturbed,  both  because  of  the  massive 
breach  of  the  nonintervention  principle  and 
because  of  the  way  in  which  the  United 
States  took  to  Itself  responsibility  for  de- 
fining the  character  of  the  developing  Do- 
minican situation  and  respondmg  to  It. 

The  Organization  of  American  States,  pro- 
foundly shocked.  Its  pride  In  tatters,  came 
reluctantly  to  the  support  of  the  United 
States,  assuming  responsibility  for  helping 
the  Dominicans  end  their  strife  and  make  a 
new  start  on  the  long,  unfamiliar  road  to- 
ward political  democracy,  economic  well- 
being,  and  social  Justice.  Subsequently  a 
small  number  of  hemispheric  states  sent 
military  contingents  to  serve  with  U.S.  per- 
sonnel as  part  of  an  Inter-Amerlcan  force 
stationed  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 

All  of  this  Is  now  history.  But  it  Is  his- 
tory that  could  repeat  itself — with  appro- 
priate local  variations— m  other  countrle*  of 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean.  In 
Haiti,  for  instance,  or  In  Guatemala  or  In 
Honduras.  These  are  countries  that  lie 
within  a  sphere  the  United  States  regards  as 
being  of  vital  Importance:  under  no  circum- 
stances will  their  capture  by  Communist 
regimes  be  permitted.  The  device  of  pre- 
ventive intervention,  employed  by  the  United 
States  In  the  Dominican  case,  could  be  em- 
ployed again.  Whether  It  will  be  employed, 
or  should  be.  Is  another  matter. 


The  second  Is  that  the  United  States  Is  mem- 
ber and  leader  of  the  inter-American  system, 
the  Institutionalized  embodiment  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Idea,  known  since  1948 
as  the  Organization  of  American  States.  The 
old  label  better  conveys  the  nature  of  the 
congeries  of  Institutions  through  which  the 
states  of  the  hemisphere  conduct  much  of 
their  public  business.  The  third  fact  is  that 
the  Caribbean  Is  the  focus  of  the  cold  war  In 
this  hemisphere. 

In  abstract  formulation,  a  major  purpose 
of  U.S.  policy  m  the  Caribbean  Is  to  pro- 
mote harmonious  links  between  Caribbean 
nationalism  and  hemispheric  inter-Ameri- 
canism In  pursuit  of  cold-war  objectives. 
In  practice  this  Is  extraordinarily  difficult,  as 
the  Dominican  crisis  vividly  Illustrates.  Why 
it  is  dlfBcult  is  worth  exploring;  how  the  dif- 
ficulties might  be  lessened  is  worth  con- 
sidering. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  societies  of  the 
Caribbean.  For  our  purposes  they  Include 
eight  small  states— El  Salvador,  Guatemala. 
Honduras.  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Panama, 
Haiti,  and  the  Dominican  Republic — and  a 
larger  one,  Venezuela.'  All  of  them  are 
Communist  targets;  In  all  of  them  there 
are  cadres  of  dedicated  Communists,  some  of 
whom  have  spent  time  In  Cuba  and  have 
traveled  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
Curtains. 

More  important  than  Communist  Interest 
and  presence,  however,  are  Communist  op- 
portunity and  capmbility.  These  are  func- 
tions not  only  of  the  number  and  skill  of 
the  Communists  but  of  the  social  and  po- 
litical contexts  within  which  they  operate, 
and  In  respect  of  these  latter  the  countries 
differ  widely  among  themselves. 

Guatemala,  for  Instance.  Is  a  dual  society. 
Its  Indian  majority  Is  still  largely  unincor- 
porated Into  national  life;  the  minority  of 
ladlnos  and  whites  who  control  the  country's 
political  and  economic  destinies  are  the  in- 
heritors of  a  social  system  marked  by  ex- 
ploitation, brutality,  corruption,  and  absence 
of  distributive  justice.  Political  skill  and 
imaginative  statesmanship  are  notoriously 
lacking;  the  country's  Institutions  are  quite 
inadequate  to  channel  and  accommodate 
growing  demands  for  modernization  in  eco- 
nomic, political,  or  social  respects.  It  is  to 
be  recalled  that  in  1954.  a  Communist-domi- 
nated government  was  overthrown  in  Guate- 
mala; today  the  country  is  a  prime  Commu- 
nist objective. 

El  Salvador,  an  overwhelmingly  mestizo 
society,  stands  in  contrast  to  Guatem2ila  in 
having  a  bold,  modernizing  elite,  alert,  and 
able  political  leadership.  Increasingly  strong 
and  resilient  political  and  social  institutions, 
and  an  exceptionally  hard-working  and 
adaptable  population.  There  Is  a  serious 
agrarian  problem,  traceable  both  to  growing 
population  pressures  on  the  land  and  con- 
centration of  landownershlp  In  a  few  hands; 
this  problem  has  nearly  intractable  elements. 
But  while  the  Communists  are  doing  their 
best  to  exploit  peasant  grievances,  their 
prospects  for  sparking  large-scale  violence 
and  taking  over  the  machinery  of  state  are 
very  poor. 

Honduras — poor,  sparsely  populated,  in- 
eptly governed  by  a  self-seeking  military 
figure,  lacking  Internal  structure  and  co- 
herence— is  a  restless  country  that  offers  Im- 


II 
Three  facts  are  to  be  kept  in  mind  in 
thinking  about  U.S.  policy  toward  countries 
in  the  Caribbean  region.  The  first  fact  is 
that  the  societies  of  the  Carlbt>ean.  like  so- 
cieties everywhere  In  the  developing  world, 
are  caught  up  in  the  confused  but  rapid 
process  of  change  which  we  are  acctostomed 
to  call  generically  the  nationalist  revolution. 


'  On  geographic  grounds,  politically  ex- 
plosive British  Guiana  could  be  Included  in 
this  survey,  as  could  Puerto  Rico,  the  Inde- 
pendent states  of  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  To- 
bago and  the  several  British,  French,  and 
Dutch  dependencies  In  the  region.  Their 
histories,  however,  have  been  very  different 
from  those  of  the  traditionally  "Latin  Ameri- 
can" countries;  and  their  present  relation- 
ships to  the  cold  war  are  also  very  different. 
Despite  its  important  Caribbean  littoral.  Co- 
lombia Is  generally  regarded  as  a  South 
American,  not  a  Caribbean,  country. 
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portant  opportunity  to  the  Communists.  On 
the  other  hand,  Nicaragua,  long  the  fief  of 
the  Somoza  family.  Is  comparatively  stable, 
most  of  Its  population  living  in  somnolent 
unawareness  of  the  revolutionary  temper 
abroad  In  today's  world  and  little  disposed  to 
adventure. 

Costa  Rica,  a  happy  aberrant  on  the  Cen- 
tral American  political  scene,  has  been  for 
many  years  a  vigorously  functioning  consti- 
tutional democracy:  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  nation  Intends  to  depart  from  that 
course.  The  population,  which  includes  an 
exceptionally  high  proportion  of  small  hold- 
ers, Is  culturally  homogeneous  and  shares 
overwhelmingly  a  constructive  commitment 
to  the  values  of  the  West.  The  country's 
political  leadership,  alert  tlirough  hard  per- 
sonal experience  to  Communist  wiles  and 
ways,  will  not  countenance  subversion. 

Panama,  of  course,  owes  Its  existence  as 
an  independent  state  to  the  canal,  and  no 
understanding  of  the  country  can  be  ob- 
tained without  constant  reference  to  the 
canal.  There  is  the  heavy  economic  depend- 
ence of  the  country  upon  the  canal  and,  re- 
lated to  It,  the  comparative  underdevelop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  Interior  of  the 
country.  There  is  the  social  unrest  engen- 
dered, first,  by  awareness  of  Panamanians 
living  near  the  zone  of  how  poorly  served 
they  are  by  their  society  in  comparison  with 
Americans  in  the  zone  and,  second,  by  aware- 
ness of  Panamanians  In  the  Interior  of  how 
poorly  served  they  are  In  comparison  with 
Panamanians  near  the  zone.  There  Is  the 
scapegoatlng  mentality:  the  problems  of 
Panama  are  caused  by  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  to  ameliorate  them — but  to  do  so 
without  Infringing  Panama's  status  as  a 
sovereign  and  independent  state.  There  Is 
above  all  deep  psychological  and  political 
frustration  that  occasionally  manifests  itself 
in  aggressive  violence.  Who  are  we  Pan- 
amanians? Where  are  we  going?  What  do 
we  stand  for?  What  can  we  do?  What  will 
the  United  States  permit  us  to  do?  Always 
and  always  the  reference  back  to  the  canal 
and  the  United  States.  In  an  age  of  national- 
ism, the  situation  of  the  Panamanians  Is 
tragic.  In  cold  war  terms  the  situation  Is 
also  precarious:  the  Communists  have  iden- 
tified themselves  with  every  grievance,  real 
or  fancied,  the  Panamanians  express.  The 
country  is  a  tinderbox. 

Haiti's  situation  Is  even  more  precarious 
but  for  very  different  reasons.  Of  all  states 
in  the  hemisphere,  this  is  the  least  well 
structured.  Politically,  despite  the  seeming 
invulnerability  of  President  Duvaller,  it  is 
extremely  fragile  and  brittle:  when  Duvaller 
goes,  the  political  "system" — such  as  It  is — 
will  collapse.  Duvaller's  successors  will  In- 
herit administrative  chaos  and  a  disarticu- 
lated society.  Desperately  poor,  largely  rural, 
living  isolated  lives,  the  population  asks  little 
of  its  central  government  but  to  be  left  alone. 
Into  this  administrative,  political,  Ideological 
void  the  Communists  could  step  easily. 

The  remaining  state,  excepting  the  Domini- 
can Republic  Itself,  Is  Venezuela.  Venezuela 
belongs  in  this  group  because  it  abuta  on  the 
Caribbean  and  because  It  has  been  singled 
out  by  Castro's  Cuba  as  a  top-priority  target. 
In  other  respects,  however,  Venezuela  differs 
markedly  from  the  rest  of  the  coimtrles  at 
which  we  have  glanced.  It  Is  much  larger;  it 
Is  much  better  endowed  with  resources;  It  Is 
much  more  highly  developed  and  its  develop- 
ment is  proceeding  at  o.  rapid  pace.  More- 
over, no  state  In  the  group,  with  the  note- 
worthy exception  of  Costa  Rica,  can  begin  to 
approach  Venezuela  in  respect  of  the  quality 
of  its  political  leadership:  a  political  miracle 
Is  in  the  way  of  being  wrought  In  Venezuela, 
a  process  that  began  In  1958  and  that  con- 
tinues. Not  only  Is  the  present  government 
directed  by  men  who  are  able  and  responsible, 
but  alternative  leadership,  also  able  and  re- 
sponsible,   Is   available   In   the   wings.     The 


Venezuelan  public  has  achieved  In  a  re- 
markably short  time  a  high  degree  of  po- 
litical sophistication  and  a  sense  of  civic 
responsibility. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  Castro  should 
direct  his  principal  energies  against  Vene- 
zuela, for  Venezuela  dally  demonstrates  the 
falsity  of  his  claim  that  rapid  social  and 
economic  development  within  a  constitution- 
ally democratic  political  framework  Is  intpos- 
sible  and  that  close  cooperative  ties  writh 
the  United  States  mean  stultification,  sacri- 
fice of  national  dignity  and  perpetual  colonial 
status.  Castro's  fanatical  followers  In  Ven- 
ezuela— who  are  to  be  numbered  In  the 
scant  thousands — can  Identify  exploitable 
grievances.  They  can  point,  for  instance,  to 
serious  unemployment  and  to  a  housing  sit- 
uation that  for  many  Venezuelans  Is  alto- 
gether deplorable.  But  the  Communists 
have  been  unable  to  secure  their  objective 
of  provoking  a  military  coup,  nor  have  they 
been  able  to  enlist  much  public  support  for 
their  cause.  They  are  reduced  to  conducting 
a  running  campaign  of  violence.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  activities  can- 
not be  dealt  with  effectively  by  the  Vene- 
zuelan authorities  without  serious  prejudice 
to  the  institutional  stability  of  the  country. 

Of  the  Dominican  Republic  little  need  be 
said  here,  for  Its  plight  has  been  compre- 
hensively described  by  many  commentators 
during  recent  months.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  President  Johnson's  interven- 
tion course  was  decided  upon,  not  because 
of  a  Judgment  that  the  Communists  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  were  strong,  but  rather 
because  of  a  conclusion  that  non-Commu- 
nist elements  were  too  weak,  too  lacking  In 
political  sophistication,  and  too  little  skilled 
in  the  arts  of  governance,  to  withstand  Com- 
munist infiltration  and  subsequent  control. 

in 

What  conclusions  can  we  derive  from  this 
rapid  survey?  First,  the  obvious  one:  this 
is  a  highly  heterogeneous  collection  of 
states,  each  with  its  Idiosyncratic  features, 
its  special  problems.  No  blanket  approach 
to  the  Caribbean  can  be  very  useful. 

Second,  really  significant  Communist  op- 
portunity is  present  in  a  number  of  these 
states,  but  the  nature  of  the  opportunity 
differs  from  country  to  country.  At  an  ex- 
treme there  Is  Haiti,  which  If  left  to  itself 
could  be  effectively,  if  not  formally,  under 
Communist  control  within  hours  or  days  of 
Duvaller's  demise.  The  Communist  oppor- 
tunity In  Panama  is  of  another  kind:  here  It 
is  that  of  fanning  the  futile  fires  of  Pana- 
manian nationalism,  exacerbating  anti- 
American  feeling,  railing  against  the  estab- 
lished Panamanian  social  and  political  order 
and  Its  leadership,  and  Infiltrating  the  press, 
the  unions,  the  university,  and  the  bureauc- 
racy. The  Panamanian  Communists  know, 
as  do  their  mentors  in  Havana,  Moscow,  and 
Peiplng,  that  they  vsrlll  never  be  permitted  to 
come  at  all  close  to  seizure  of  the  Panama- 
nian state;  the  most  they  can  hope  for  Is  to 
provoke  Intervention  by  the  United  States. 
But  that  would  be  no  small  thing. 

In  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  the  oppor- 
tunity is  of  still  a  different  variety.  It  Is 
that  of  enticing  military  leaders  whom  the 
Communists  take  to  be  politically  unlettered 
and  unimaginative  Into  a  campaign  of 
brutal  and  indiscriminate  repression,  of 
savage  reprisal  against  "the  Communists" 
and,  more  broadly,  against  "communism." 
The  Communists  themselves  will  continue 
to  maintain  their  identification  with  popu- 
lar, reformist  causes.  This  is  in  the  generic 
pattern  that  led  to  Castro's  success  in  over- 
throwing Batista.  "  ~" 

There  Is  a  third  and  more  reassuring  con- 
clusion that  emerges  from  this  review.  It 
is  that  democratic  values  and  practice  can 
root  and  hold  in  Central  American  and  Car- 
ibbean soil,  that  with  responsible,  effective 
and  responsive  political  leadership,  with  con- 


structive government  progrsmas,  with  apiwo- 
prlate  emphasis  on  distributive  Justice,  with 
decent  respect  for  basic  human  rights,  the 
Communist  threat  can  be  diminished  and 
dealt  with.  Costa  Rica  abundantly  demon- 
strates this;  so  does  Venezuela;  so,  at  a  re- 
move, does  El  Salvador. 

But  if  the  picture  is  not  all  dark,  it  is 
still  very  far  from  bright.  How  is  the  United 
States  to  meet  effectively  situations  like  those 
in  Haiti,  Panama,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras? 
Duvaller  will  not  live  forever.  Late  or  soon, 
mass  violence  will  erupt  again  in  Panama. 
No  one  would  want  flriaiy  to  predict  that 
the  Castro- Guevara  technique  will  fall  In 
Guatemala  and  Honduras.  What  Is  to  be 
the  U.S.  response  when  and  If  these  contin- 
gencies materialize? 

The  dilemma  is  a  cruel  one,  for  in  a  sense 
the  Communists  win  if  we  Intervene  and 
they  win  If  we  fall  to  Intervene.  If  we  inter- 
vene we  sxiffer  the  slings  and  arrows  of  out- 
raged public  opinion  around  the  world. 
Moreover,  and  more  important,  we  are  an 
alien  force  in  the  land  we  enter,  thereafter 
chargeable  by  the  nationals  of  that  country 
with  responsibility  for  the  country's  destiny. 
Perhaps  we  have  forgotten,  but  the  Do- 
minicans have  not.  that  Trujillo  made  rapid 
progress  in  his  ascent  to  power  during  the 
U.S.  occupation  of  1916-24. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  fall  to  Inter- 
vene, not  only  will  the  Communists  have 
secured  additional  territory  In  this  hemi- 
sphere, with  correspKjnding  strategic  loss  to 
us;  not  only  will  a  totalitarian  mousetrap 
have  closed  on  a  subject  population,  with 
consequent  foreclosing  of  political  and  social 
options;  but  also  the  Communists  will  have 
proved  empty  our  repeated  assertion  that 
another  Ccmimunist  regime  would  not  be 
tolerated  In  this  area,  with  resultant  dam- 
age to  our  prestige. 

So  long  as  our  foreign  policy  Is  keyed  to 
cold-war  concerns,  so  long  as  we  are  engaged 
in  armed  conflict  with  Communists  in  Asia, 
there  can  be  no  question  about  which  of  the 
alternatives  is  to  be  chosen.  Intervention 
is  clearly  preferable  to  nonintervention. 

IV 

Having  said  so  much,  important  questions 
remain.  Intervention,  yes,  but  Intervention 
under  what  auspices?  Intervention  at  what 
time?     Intervention  In  what  guise? 

In  the  sequel  to  the  Dominican  crisis  of 
last  spring,  thought  has  been  given  to  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  inter-Amer- 
ican force  under  OAS  control  that  would  be 
available  to  respond  to  situations  like  those 
we  have  been  considering.  The  assumption 
is,  of  course,  that  a  multilateral,  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Intervention  would  be  less  repug- 
nant to  world  opinion  and  more  acceptable 
to  the  public  of  the  state  Intervened  than 
would  be  unilateral  action  by  the  United 
States.  It  would  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  the  Judgment  of  Communirt  takeover 
was  widely  shared;  It  would  put  Into  the 
Intervened  country  troops  from  other  Latin 
American  countries  as  well  as  troops  from 
the  United  States. 

Now  It  is  a  highly  dubious  assumption 
that  the  world  would  not  think  of  such  a 
force  as  a  U.S.  creature;  and  there  is  even 
less  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Guatemalan 
public,  for  instance,  would  respond  more 
warmly  to  troops  from  General  Stroessner's 
Paraguay  than  to  troops  from  the  United 
States.  Thus  there  Is  little  likelihood  that 
the  creation  of  a  force  of  this  kind  would 
be  authorized  by  the  OAS. 

The  reasons  why  this  is  so  go  to  the  nattire 
of  the  inter -American  system.  Generations 
of  us  have  been  brought  up  to  believe  that 
the  Western  Hemisphere  comprises  a  si}ecial 
kind  of  family  of  nations,  linked  not  only 
by  geography  but  also  by  a  community  of 
Ir.terests,  values  and  aspirations.  Myths 
have  astonishing  survival  capacity,  but  it  is 
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not  Infinite.  This  particular  myth  can  sur- 
vive only  so  long  as  the  demands  placed 
upon  the  inter-American  system  are  not  too 
great. 

Actually,  the  states  of  the  hemisphere  are 
united  by  very  little.  They  differ  among 
themselves  in  most  Important  ways;  as  we 
have  seen,  even  the  geographically  contig- 
uous states  of  Central  America,  among 
which  some  significant  transnational  forces 
are  at  work,  diverge  from  one  another  in 
crucial  political,  economic,  and  social,  and 
even  racial  respects.  Moreover,  as  the  states 
of  the  hemisphere  acquire  more  firmly  de- 
fined national  identities,  as  they  develop 
their  internal  economies,  as  they  move  to  as- 
sert themselves  as  independent  and  autono- 
mous entitles  on  the  broader  world  scene, 
the  incompatibilities  among  their  interests 
will  emerge  ever  more  sharply. 

Few  states  of  the  hemisphere  would  see  It 
as  being  In  their  Interest  to  cooperate  In  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  military  force, 
staffed  largely  by  Latin  American  troops  but 
armed  and  financed  largely  by  the  United 
States.  Not  only  are  the  states  of  Latin 
America  selfish — as  are  all  states  In  the  sense 
of  putting  their  own  Interests  first;  also  they 
would  entertain  the  gravest  doubts  about 
the  pvu-pose  for  which  the  force  was  to  be 
created.  They  would  not  be  greatly  reas- 
svued  to  be  told  that  the  force  was  to  handle 
cases  of  "indirect  aggression."  The  term  Is 
niuch  too  vague,  and  the  subjective  element 
Involved  in  determining  when  "Indirect  ag- 
gression" has  occurred  is  much  too  promi- 
nent. 

There  Is  another  point,  and  It  Is  well  to  be 
honest:  The  Latin  Americans  would  asstune 
that  the  force  really  was  being  created  to 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  United  States,  that 
control  of  the  force  would  vest  ultimately  In 
the  United  States,  and  that  It  would  be  our 
Judgment  that  would  determine  where  and 
when  the  force  was  to  be  employed.  Becatise, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  most  Latin  Americans 
question  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
understand  or  sympathize  with  movements  of 
radical  reform,  even  of  non-Communist  va- 
rieties, and  because  they  sometimes  doubt 
the  accuracy  and  adequacy  of  the  informa- 
tion upon  which  our  policy  decisions  are 
based  (the  Dominican  case  Is  very  much  In 
point)  they  would  be  reluctant  to  commit 
themselves  beforehand — for  so  they  would 
see  It — to  questionable  actions. 

Finally,  of  course,  the  Latin  Americans 
dread  the  very  notion  of  Intervention,  how- 
ever defined,  for  whatever  purpose.  We  in 
the  United  States  find  this  fear,  almost  path- 
ological in  its  intensity,  difficult  to  under- 
stand. The  fear  Is  expressed  up  and  down 
the  hemisphere.  Just  as  fervently  by  spokes- 
men whose  countries  have  never  suffered  in- 
tervention as  by  those  of  countries  which 
have.  Moreover,  we  find  it  hard  to  compre- 
hend that  the  Latin  Americans  do  not  seem 
to  .appreciate  that  it  is  fully  as  much  in  their 
interest  as  In  ours  not  to  permit  further 
Communist  expansion  in  this  hemisphere. 
Our  understanding  of  the  Latin  American 
attitude  may  be  facilitated  if  we  bear  in  mind 
that  we  have  been  a  puissant  actor  on  the 
world  stage  for  the  better  part  of  a  century, 
that  we  have  never  thought  of  ourselves  as 
an  object  at  the  mercy  of  alien  forces,  and 
the  last  time  we  were  "Intervened"  was  In 
1812. 

If  there  is  to  be  no  standby.  OAS-sanc- 
tioned.  multilateral  force  available  for  inter- 
ventions, must  we  therefore  resign  ourselves 
to  undertaking  by  ourselves  this  unpleasant 
role?  The  answer  is  probably  yes  if  we  in- 
tend to  utilize  the  device  of  preventive  inter- 
vention as  we  did  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. For  almost  by  definition  an  Intervention 
of  this  kind  must  be  mounted  with  great 
speed,  its  purpose  being  precisely  to  preempt 
the  crisis  situation  before  the  Communists 


have  an  opportunity  fully  to  exploit  Its  pos- 
sibilities. In  such  a  case  full  consultation 
with  the  member  states  of  the  OAS  may  well 
turn  out  to  be  impossible — so  it  appeared,  at 
least,  in  the  Dominican  situation — and  sum- 
mary notification  Is  all  that  can  be  achieved. 
There  is  no  need  to  talk  about  this  ques- 
tion In  the  abstract,  however.  Our  area  of 
concern  Is  geographically  strictly  delimited, 
and  we  have  identified  four  states  in  that 
area  in  which  intervention  might  be  neces- 
sary. Of  these  Haiti  Is  the  one  whose  situa- 
tion corresponds  most  closely  to  that  found 
by  President  Johnson  and  his  advisers  In  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Preventive  Interven- 
tion in  Haiti,  therefore,  may  be  appropriate 
and  necessary. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  to  ask  the  OAS 
to  give  the  United  States  discretionary  au- 
thority to  Intervene  in  Haiti  at  a  time  we 
deem  proper;  it  Is  also  out  of  the  question  to  _ 
expect  the  OAS  formally  to  commit  Itself  In 
advance  to  multilateral  Intervention  In  that 
country.  But  if  the  United  States  Is  per- 
suaded that  only  the  Communists  can  profit 
from  Duvalier's  death.  It  should  begin  at  once 
to  Inform  OAS  member  governments  of  Hai- 
tian realities  and  of  Its  own  posture  with  re- 
spect to  those  realities.  It  would  thereby 
avoid  some  of  the  bitterness  and  misunder- 
standing that  followed  upon  our  Dominican 
action  and  that  continue  to  plague  Inter- 
Amerlcan  relations. 

There  Is  much  to  be  said,  however,  for 
abandoning  the  device  of  preventive  inter- 
vention altogether.  Certainly  Its  use  would 
be  not  only  unnecessary  but  extremely  un- 
wise In  the  other  three  countries — Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  Panama — and  Its  use  Is  not 
enjoined  upon  us  even  In  Haiti.  This  gets 
us  to  the  question  of  timing  of  interventions. 
Let  us  assume  that  the  Immediate  post- 
Duvaller  period  In  Haiti  Is  precisely  as 
posited  here.  I.e.  that  the  political  void  is 
nearly  complete  and  that  only  the  Commu- 
nists in  the  country  have  the  skill,  agility 
and  coherence  of  purpose  to  exploit  the  op- 
portunity thus  afforded.  Why  should  we 
not  let  the  Communists  take  over  the  coun- 
try? Or  at  least  let  them  move  along  so 
far  In  the  process  of  takeover  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  their  nature  and  inten- 
tions?    What  would  be  lost? 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  country 
would  be  lost.  Given  the  nature  of  Haitian 
society  and  the  political  and  administrative 
infrastructure  there,  the  Communists  could 
assert  effective  control  over  little  more  than 
Port-au-Prince  and  a  handful  of  sorry  de- 
partmental capitals  during  the  first  stages  of 
their  sways.  For  months  after  their  usur- 
pation of  the  Haitian  machinery  of  state  they 
would  be  highly  vulnerable,  either  to  direct 
U.S.  Intervention  or  to  a  properly  supported 
Invasion  of  Haitian  exiles. 

At  the  time  of  the  Dominican  interven- 
tion we  heard  many  references  to  the  Cuban 
example.  But  if  the  Cuban  case  illustrates 
anything.  It  Illustrates  that  precipitate  haste 
In  Intervention  is  not  necessary.  Even  In  a 
country  as  comparatively  highly  developed  as 
Cuba — with  all  that  development  entails  In 
terms  of  the  availability  of  Instruments  of 
coercion  and  control — Castro's  power  was  not 
effectively  consolidated  for  many  months 
after  his  entry  into  Havana. 

What  is  suggested  here  Is  not  that  the 
United  States  postpone  Its  intervention  until 
a  Communist  regime  is  firmly  Installed  with 
the  apparatus  of  a  totalitarian  state  fully  in 
operation;  what  Is  suggested  is  that  the 
United  States  wait  at  least  long  enough  be- 
fore intervening  to  permit  the  other  states  of 
the  hemisphere  and  of  the  world  to  see  the 
contours  of  the  emerging  regime.  In  the 
Dominican  case  President  Johnson  and  his 
advisers  told  the  world  that  the  forces  op- 
posing General  Wessln  y  Wessln  were  Com- 


munist-dominated; but  the  world  did  not  see 
persuasive  evidence  that  this  was  in  fact  so. 

When  we  turn  from  Haiti  to  Honduras  and 
Guatemala,  the  case  against  precipitate  pre- 
ventive Intervention  Is  even  stronger.  For 
the  constellation  of  forces  In  these  countries 
Is  such  that  we  could  not  automatically  as- 
sume upon  the  outbreak  of  major  strife  that 
the  Communists  were  in  controlling  positions 
or  that  In  the  outcome  they  would  carry  the 
day.  The  Communists  are  not  the  only  ones 
In  these  countries  who  preach  the  need  for 
radical  reform  and  who.  In  desperation,  will 
resort  to  violence  to  achieve  It.  Moreover,  it 
would  be  a  sorry  kind  of  justice  and  of  logic 
to  which  we  would  Implicitly  subscribe  If  we 
were  to  adopt  as  a  working  principle  the  no- 
tion that  the  arbitrary  and  llligitimate  use  of 
violence — the  use  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
state — by  military  officers  In  quest  of  power 
or  plunder  could  be  tolerated  wliile  the  resort 
to  violence  by  aggrieved,  frustrated  and  fran- 
tic citizens  represented  a  threat  too  great  to 
our  national  security  to  be  countenanced. 

Again,  all  that  is  urged  is  that  we  be  pru- 
dent, that  we  pay  a  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind.  If  Indeed  a  Commu- 
nist regime  emerges,  we  are  emphatically  on 
record  that  we  will  not  permit  Its  survival, 
and  we  can  move  strongly  against  it.  If  we 
cannot  tell  whether  a  regime  is  Communist 
or  not.  then  let  us  act  on  the  assvunptlon  that 
It  Is  not;  It  win  pose  no  threat  to  ovir  security. 
Above  all,  let  us  not  conclude  automatically 
that  because  known  Communists  are  asso- 
ciated with  popular  movements,  even  move- 
ments sired  by  violence  out  of  desperation, 
that  the  movements  are  Ineradlcably  tainted. 
Had  our  Intelligence  services  been  as  ublqul- 
tovis  and  as  stisceptlble  to  cold-war  criteria 
In  1930  as  they  are  today,  Romulo  Betancourt 
would  never  have  reached  the  Venezuelan 
presidency  to  put  his  country  firmly  on  the 
march  toward  effective  democracy. 

V 

In  the  preceding  pages  the  emphasis  has 
been  heavily  on  the  question  of  Interven- 
tion In  the  Caribbean,  its  necessity,  form, 
and  timing.  This  Is  an  Important  theme, 
for  the  problem  of  "Indirect  aggression"  Is 
a  real  and  serious  one.  The  danger  exists, 
though,  that  the  problem  can  be  magnified 
out  of  proper  proportion  and  that  perspec- 
tive may  be  lost. 

When  one  stops  to  think  about  it,  one  Is 
struck  by  the  slight  success  the  Communists 
have  achieved  In  the  Caribbean.  Cuba  and 
the  Image  that  Castro  projects  may  distort 
our  vision;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
demonstrated  capability  of  the  Communists 
has  not  been  great.  Their  fragile  control  in 
Guatemala  collapsed  like  a  house  of  cards 
in  1954  when  subjected  to  challenge  by  a 
handful  of  exiles.  Although  the  Commu- 
nists have  identified  themselves  with  the 
full  gamut  of  reform  and  revolutionary  de- 
mands, they  have  failed  to  enlist  many  re- 
cruits to  their  banner.  Although,  as  we  have 
seen,  opportunity  in  the  form  of  exploitable 
grievances  Is  abundantly  available  to  them, 
they  have  been  unable  to  utilize  such  op- 
portunity with  much  effectiveness. 

This  situation  could  change.  The  pros- 
pects for  Communist  success  could  sharply 
improve.  It  would  be  truly  tragic,  however. 
If  the  United  States  should  be  an  agency 
Importantly  responsible  for  those  Improved 
prospects.  This  could  happen  if  we  were  to 
put  inordinate  stress  upon  Conununlst 
dangers  in  the  region  at  the  expense  of  due 
attention  to  the  crying  needs  for  political, 
economic,  and  social  reform.  If  the  United 
States  loses  Its  Identification  with  the  con- 
cepts of  political  democracy,  social  Justice, 
economic  well-being,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
individual.  It  has  lost  its  pvirchase  in  this 
hemisphere. 
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What  it  comes  down  to  is  this:  Do  we,  or 
do  we  not,  have  confidence  in  the  Latin 
Americans?  Hard  though  the  choice  is,  we 
cannot  really  have  it  both  ways. 


AMERICA,  THE  BEAUTIFUL 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  President  signed  the  immigra- 
tion bill  into  law  on  liberty  Island,  we 
were  privileged  to  hear  the  voice  of  one 
of  our  Nation's  greatest  artists,  Anna 
Moflfo,  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 

This  great  artist  stood  only  inches 
from  the  water  in  New  York  Harbor — 
for  Liberty  Island  is  quite  small — and 
over  her  shoulder  one  could  see  Ellis 
Island,  where  so  many  immigrants  to 
this  country  have  passed. 

In  a  few  words,  before  her  song.  Miss 
Moffo  explained  that  her  own  father  had 
been  an  immigrant  to  America. 

This  country  is  indeed  fortunate  to 
have  benefited  from  so  many  races  and 
cultures. 

As  the  President  remarked,  America 
became  great  and  the  land  flourished, 
because  it  was  fed  from  so  many  sources. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  short  time 
to  enumerate  all  of  the  great  scientists, 
philosophers,  writers,  painters,  and  sing- 
ers whose  roots  go  back  to  other  lands 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore,  Mr.  Albert. 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
-Clerk  will  read  the  following  communi- 
cation. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OCTOBEB  5,  1965. 
I    hereby   designate   the   Honorable    Carl 
Albert,  of  Oklahoma,  to  act  as  Speaker  pro 
tempore  today. 

John  W.  McCoemack, 

Speaker. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  used  this  verse  of  Scripture: 

Colossians  3:  16:  Let  the  word  of 
Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  in  all  wisdom. 

Almighty  God,  we  invoke  Thy  bless- 
ing on  all  mankind,  especially  the  lonely 
of  soul   with   Thy   fellowship   and   the 


Now,  the  new  immigration  bill  states^^°i^J?^^  °^  ^^^^^  ^.^^  1?^  ^e^^"^^- 


that  those  wishing  to  immigrate  here 
shall  be  admitted  on  the  basis  of  their 
skills  and  their  close  relationship  to 
those  already  here. 

In  signing  the  bill,  President  Johnson 
said  that  "today  we  can  all  believe  that 
the  lamp  of  this  grand  old  lady  is 
brighter  today — and  the  golden  door  she 
guards  gleams  more  brilliantly  in  the 
light  of  an  increased  liberty  for  people 
from  all  countries." 


RECESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, October  5,  1965,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  4  (legislative  day  of 
October  1),  1965: 

District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency 

John  W.  Hechlnger,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  for 
the  term  expiring  March  3, 1970. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  nominations  beginning  Harry  H.  Abe 
to  be  captain,  and  ending  Fred  L.  Witzgall 
to  be  captain,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  September  24,  1965. 

In  the  Army 
The  nominations  beginning  Sterling  H. 
Abemathy  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Stephen 
C.  M.  Zakaluk  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
September  24,  1965. 


Show  Thy  mercy  to  all  who  spend  their 
days  languishing  in  weakness  and  are 
continually  pursued  by  pain  and  are 
tempted  to  lose  all  hope. 

Help  us  to  understand  that  these  needs 
may  not  necessarily  be  an  end  but  a 
means  inspiring  us  to  think  of  Thee  and 
the  spiritual  things  which  we  may  have 
forgotten  or  neglected. 

May  we  realize  that  our  many  troubles 
often  have  their  roots  in  our  physical 
discords  and  thus  become  a  valley  of 
shadows,  drear  and  desolate,  rather  than 
a  sunny  upland. 

Grant  that  health  of  soul,  one  that  is 
rich  in  ssntnpathy  and  radiant  in  peace, 
may  be  our  first  concern. 

May  our  faith  in  Thee  never  be  a  tradi- 
tion or  theory  but  heartfelt.  May  the 
Christ  of  Prophecy  who  became  the 
Christ  of  History  be  for  us  the  Christ  of 
Experience.  "^  ~ 

In  His  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, October  1,  1956,  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  September  29,  1965: 

H.R.  948.  An  act  to  amend  part  U  of  the 
District  of  Colvimbla  Code  relating  to  di- 
vorce, legal  separation,  and  annulment  of 
marriage  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

HJl.  1395.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irene 
McCafferty; 


H.R.  2926.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Efstahia 
Giannos; 

H.R.  2933.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Jal 
Sung; 

H.R.  3989.  An  act  to  extend  to  30  days  the 
time  for  filing  petitions  for  removal  of  civil 
actions  from  State  to  Federal  courts; 

H.R.  5883.  An  act  to  amend  the  bonding 
provisions  of  the  Labor-Management  Report- 
ing and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  and  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act; 

H.R.  6294.  An  act  to  authorize  Secret  Serv- 
ice agents  to  make  arrests  without  warrant 
for  offenses  committed  in  their  presence,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  9854.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A.  T. 
Leary. 

On  September  30.  1965: 

H.R.  205.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  in  order  to 
increase  the  educational  assistance  allow- 
ances payable  under  the  war  orphans'  educa- 
tional assistance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.J.  Res.  673.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for    the   fiscal   year 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  1,  1965: 

H.R.  1221.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Betty 
H.  Going; 

H.R.  2414.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
lands  situated  in  the  State  of  Oregon  to  the 
city  of  Roseburg,  Oreg.; 

H.R.  2694.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Allen; 

H.R.  3062.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Son 
Chung  Ja; 

H.R.  3337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Antonio  de  Oyarzabal; 

H.R.  3765.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Roea  Basile  DeSantis; 

H:R.  4596.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M3rra 
Knowles  SnelUng; 

HJt.  5252.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  enlisted  members  of  the  Air  Force; 

H.R.  5768.  An  act  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional temporary  period  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  classifications  of 
yarn  of  silk,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5839.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sgt. 
Donald  R.  Hurrle,  U.S.  Marine   Corps; 

H.R.  5903.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
C.  Page; 

H.R.  8212.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kent  A. 
Herath; 

H.R.  8352.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States; 

H  Jl.  8715.  An  act  to  authorize  a  contrlbu- 
tlon  by  the  United  States  to  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross;  and 

H.R.  9877.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
January  30,  1913,  as  amended,  to  remove  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  the  American  Hospital 
of  Paris. 

On  October  3,  1965: 

H.R.  2580.  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  October  4. 1965: 

H.R.  4152.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933  to  provide  means  for  expediting  the 
retirement  of  Government  capital  In  the 
Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks.  Including 
an  Increase  in  the  debt  permitted  such  banks 
In  relation  to  their  capital  and  provision  for 
the  production  credit  associations  to  acquire 
additional  capital  stock  therein,  to  provide 
for  allocating  certain  earnings  of  such  banks 
and  associations  to  their  users,  and  for  other 
ptuposes;  and 

H.R.  7682.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Christian  Voss. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
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that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles : 

H.R.  824.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  certain  Canal  Zone  prisoners  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Attorney  General; 

H.R.  3045.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  accept  and 
wear  decorations  of  certain  foreign  nations; 

H  R.  5R65  An  act  to  authorize  disbursing 
officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  advance  funds 
to  members  of  an  armed  force  of  a  friendly 
foreign  nation,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6165.  An  act  to  repeal  section  165  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  women  to  clerkships  In  the  execu- 
tive departnients; 

H.R.  7329.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  city  of  San  Die^o.  Calif.; 

H.R.  9975.  An  a,ct  to  authorize  the  ship- 
ment, at  Government  expense,  to.  from,  and 
within  the  United  States  and  between  over- 
sea areas  of  privately  owned  vehicles  of  de- 
ceased or  missing  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.H.  10234.  An  act  to  amend  section  1085 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
the  reimbursement  procedure  required 
among  the  medical  facilities  of  the  Armed 
Forces  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  military 
departments. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  1805.  An  act  to  amend  section  5899  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  per- 
manent authority  under  which  Naval  Reserve 
officers  in  the  grade  of  captain  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  consideration  for  promotion  when 
their  running  mates  are  eligible  for  consid- 
eration for  promotion; 

H  R.  7484.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant general  or  vice  admiral  of  officers  of 
the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  while  serving 
as  Surgeons  General; 

H.R.  8310.  An  act  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  assist  in  providing 
more  flexibility  in  the  financing  and  admin- 
istration of  State  rehabilitation  programs, 
and  to  assist  In  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  services  and  facilities  provided  under 
such  programs,  piu-ticularly  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  other  groups  presenting  special 
vocational  rehabilitation  problems,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.^.  9022.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Laws 
815  and  874.  81st  Congress,  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  In  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  areas  affected  by  a  major  disaster; 
to  eliminate  Inequities  In  the  application  of 
Public  Law  815  in  certain  military  base 
closings;  to  make  uniform  eligibility  require- 
ments for  school  districts  In  Public  Law  874; 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9047.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release 
of  certain  quantities  of  zinc  from  either  the 
national  stockpile  or  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, or  both;  and 

H.R.  10238.  An  act  to  provide  labor  stand- 
ards for  certain  persons  employed  by  Federal 
contractors  to  furnish  service  to  Federal 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  306.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  require  standards  for  controlling  the  emis- 
sion of  pollutants  from  gasoline-powered  or 
dlesel -powered  vehicles,  to  establish  a  Fed- 


eral Air  Pollution  Control  Laboratory,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1856.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  sell  uniform  clothing  to  the 
Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  tlie  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1316.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
Into  Joint  contracts  for  supplies  and  serv- 
ices on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  for  political  divisions  and  subdivisions 
In  the  National  Capital  region;  and 

S.  2542.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act. 

TWELFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
CORREGIDOR-BATAAN  MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION  FOR  THE  FISCAL 
YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1965— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
299) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  193,  83d  Congress,  as  amended,  I 
hereby  transmit  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  the  12th  annual  report  of 
the  Corregidor-Bataan  Memorial  Com- 
mission for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1965. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  October  5.  1965. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
the  day  for  consideration  of  bills  on  the 
Consent  Calendar. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  first  bill  on 
the  calendar. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  ROGER 
WILLIAMS  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL 
IN  THE  CITY  OF  PROVIDENCE.  R.I. 

The  Clerk  called  the  first  bill  (H.R.^ 
7919)  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Roger  Williams  National  Memo- 
rial in  the  city  of  Providence,  R.I.,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HM.  7919 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assevibled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  acquire  by 
gift,  purchase  with  appropriated  or  donated 
funds,  transfer  from  any  Federal  agency, 
exchange,  or  otherwise,  not  to  exceed  five 
acres  of  land  (together  with  any  buildings  or 
other  Improvements  thereon)  and  interests 
In  land  at  the  site  of  the  old  town  spring, 
traditionally  called  Roger  Williams  Spring, 
In  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  thereon  a  national  memorial 
to  Roger  Williams  in  commemoration  of  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  religious  freedom  In  this  country: 


Provided,  That  property  owned  by  the  city 
of  Providence  or  the  Providence  Redevelop- 
ment Agency  may  be  acquired  only  with  the 
consent  of  such  owner. 

Sec.  2.  The  property  acquired  pursuant  to 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  estab- 
lished as  the  Roger  Williams  National  Me- 
morial and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
publish  notice  of  such  establishment  In  tlie 
Federal  Register.  Such  national  memorial 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August  25, 
1916  (39  Stat.  535),  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, and  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  preservation  of  historic  Amer- 
ican sites,  buildings,  objects,  and  antiquities 
of  national  significance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  August  21,  1935  (49  Stat. 
666). 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  the  city  of  Providence,  local 
historical  and  preservation  societies,  and  in- 
terested persons  In  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  Roger  Williams  National 
Memorial,  and  he  may  seek  the  assistance 
of  and  consult  with  such  city,  societies,  and 
persons  from  time  to  time  with  respect  to 
matters  concerning  the  development  and  op- 
eration of  the  memorial. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  accept  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  gifts  of 
historic  objects  and  records  pertaining  to 
Roger  Williams  for  appropriate  display  or 
other  xise  in  keeping  with  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  founding  of  religious  freedom  in 
the  United  States  and  of  the  historical  events 
that  took  place  in  the  city  of  Providence  In 
connection  therewith. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act? 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  2.  line  2,  strike  out  "religious"  and 
Insert  "the  principles  of". 

Page  3.  line  5,  strike  out  "religious"  and 
Insert  "the  principles  of". 

Page  3,  lines  8,  9  and  10.  strike  out  all  of 
section  4  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  4.  Tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  $700,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  and  interests  in  land  and 
for  the  development  of  the  Roger  Williams 
National  Memorial,  as  provided  In  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1855)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Roger 
Williams  National  Memorial  in  the  city 
of  Providence,  R.I.,  and  for  other  pur- 
EMDses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  was  to  be  here  with  an 
amendment  to  offer  to  the  House,  but  he 
has  not  arrived. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate  bill  be  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  calendar. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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AMENDING  THE  FEDERAL  PROP- 
ERTY AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  ACT  OF  1949.  AS 
AMENDED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1516)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  the  insi>ection,  mainte- 
nance, and  repair  of  fixed  equipment  in 
federally  owned  buildings  for  periods  not 
to  exceed  5  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  ask  some  questions  about 
this  bill  and  will  yield  to  anyone  who  is 
handling  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  absence  of  any- 
body to  explain  the  bill,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PAINTING,  MARKING,  AND  DISMAN- 
TLEMENT OF  RADIO  TOWERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  903)  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  with  respect  to  painting,  il- 
lumination, and  dismantlement  of  radio 
towers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  903 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
303(q)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(47  U.S.C.  303(q))  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  permittee  or  licensee  shall 
maintain  the  painting  and/or  Illumination 
of  the  tower  as  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion ptu-suant  to  this  section.  In  the  event 
that  the  tower  ceases  to  be  licensed  by  the 
Commission  for  the  transmission  of  radio 
energy,  the  owner  of  the  tower  shall  main- 
tain the  prescribed  painting  and /or  Illumi- 
nation of  such  tower  until  it  Is  dismantled, 
and  the  Commission  may  require  the  owner 
to  dismantle  and  remove  the  tower  when 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  determines  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
pofsibility  that  it  may  constitute  a  menace 
to  air  navigation." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SECURITIES  ACT  OF   1933  FILING 
FEES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7169) 
to  amend  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  with 
respect  to  certain  registration  fees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R. 7169 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
6(b)  of  the  SecurlUes  Act  of  1933  (15  U.S.C. 
77(f) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "one  one- 


hundredth"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"one-fiftieth",  and  by  striking  out  "$25."  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "8100." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  July  1, 
1965. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1,  line  4,  strike  "77(f)"  and  Insert 
"77f(b)". 

Page  1,  line  8,  strike  "July  1,  1965"  and 
Insert  "January  1,  1966". 

r 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REDETERMINATION  OF  ANNUITIES 
OF  CERTAIN  REEMPLOYED  AN- 
NUITANTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  969) 
to  authorize  redetermination  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of  annui- 
ties of  certain  reemployed  annuitants. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  969 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
last  sentence  of  section  13(b)  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  5  U.S.C.  2263(b),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Notwithstand- 
ing the  restriction  contained  in  section  115 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1954, 
Public  Law  83-761,  a  similar  right  to  re- 
determination after  deposit  shall  be  applica- 
ble to  an  annuitant  (1)  whose  annuity  is 
based  on  an  Involuntary  separation  from  the 
service  and  (2)  who  Is  separated  on  or  after 
March  31,  1961,  after  such  period  of  full- 
time  reemplojonent  which  began  before  Oc- 
tober 1,  1956." 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  annuity  benefits  resulting  from 
enactment  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  from  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  10.  strike  out  "March  31.  1961" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "July  12,  1960". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INTERNATIONAL  BRIDGE   AT 
PHARR,  TEX. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10779) 
to  authorize  the  Pharr  Municipal  Bridge 
Corp.  to  constnict,  maintain,  and  op- 
erate a  toll  bridge  across  the  RioX3rande, 
near  Pharr,  Tex. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Ml*.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  notice  in  the  report 
accompanying  this  bill  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  State  are  not  printed  in 
the  report  nor  are  the  views  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  indicated.  My  un- 
derstanding is  that  the  chairman  of  the 


Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  a  let- 
ter from  the  Department  of  State  favor- 
ably commenting  on  this  bill.  But  I 
have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  views  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  I  would 
yield  so  that  that  information  may  be 
supplied  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  SELDEN:  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  The  Department  of 
State  advised  in  its  letter  of  September 
14,  1965,  to  Chairman  Morgan  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  the  Department's 
report  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
Record  will  now  clearly  indicate  this.  I 
am  only  hopeful  in  the  future  in  order 
to  help  the  Committee  of  Objectors  that 
committee  chairmen  will  see  that  their 
reports  do  have  the  views  or  reports  from 
various  agencies  of  the  Government  con- 
cerning legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
would  like  to  interrogate  the  gentleman 
further.  I  note  that  this  measure  man- 
dates the  building  of  this  bridge  within 
3  years.  Could  the  gentleman  state  to 
the  Congress  who  will  build  this  bridge? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  This  bridge  will  be 
built  by  the  Pharr  Municipal  Bridge 
Corp.  of  Pharr,  Tex.,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled,  "An 
act  to  regulate  construction  of  bridges 
over  navigable  waters,"  approved  March 
23,  1906,  and  is  subject  to,  first,  the 
conditions  and  limitations  contained  in 
this  act;  second,  the  approval  of  the  In- 
ternational Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission, United  States  and  Mexico;  and 
third,  the  approval  of  the  proper  author- 
ities of  Mexico.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  Congress  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  bridges  across  international 
boundaries. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Does 
this  legislation  establish,  let  us  say,  a 
natural  monopoly  to  this  Municipal 
Bridge  Corp.  for  the  purpose  of  building 
this  bridge? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  It  does  at  this  point  on 
the  river.  However,  there  are  other 
bridges  along  the  river  as  the  gentleman 
knows. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
will  be  a  toll  bridge,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Yes,  this  will  be  a  toll 
bridge.  It  will  be  constructed  at  no  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Is 
there  anything  in  legislation  or  any 
treaty  between  the  two  countries  that 
when  the  tolls  have  paid  for  the  bridge 
that  it  will  become  a  free  bridge;  or  will 
it  never  become  a  free  bridge  because  in 
perpetuity  a  monopoly  is  granted? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  There  is  a  66-year  pe- 
riod from  the  date  of  completion  of  the 
bridge  that  tolls  may  be  collected.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  it  will  become  free. 
This  is  in  the  authorizing  legislation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania. 
Would  it  become  a  free  bridge  sooner 
than  66  years  if  the  tolls  pay  off  the  in- 
debtedness? 
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Mr.  SELDEN.  It  will  not.  This  is  the 
standard  provision  provided  in  recent 
years  in  legislation  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  toll  bridges  across  the  Rio 
Grande. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10779 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Pharr 
Municipal  Bridge  Corporation  of  Pharr, 
Texas,  Is  authorized  to  construct  a  toll  bridge 
and  approaches  thereto  across  the  Rio 
Grande,  at  a  point  suitable  to  the  Interests 
of  navigation,  at  or  near  Pharr,  Texas,  and 
for  a  period  of  slxty-slx  years  from  the  date 
of  completion  of  said  bridge,  to  maintain 
and  operate  same  and  to  collect  tolls  for  the 
use  thereof,  so  far  as  the  United  States  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  waters  of  such  river. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  regulate  the  construc- 
tion of  bridges  over  navigable  waters",  ap- 
proved March  23,  1906  (33  U.S.C.  491  to  498, 
Inclusive) ,  subject  to — 

(1)  the  conditions  and  limitations  con- 
tained in  this  Act; 

(2)  the  approval  of  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  United 
States  and  Mexico;  and 

(3)  the  approval  of  the  proper  authorities 
In  the  Republic  of  Mexico;  with  respect  to 
the  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  such  bridge. 

Sec.  2.  The  Pharr  Municipal  Bridge  Corpo- 
ration may  fix  and  charge  tolls  for  transit 
over  the  bridge  referred  to  In  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  applicable  to  such  tolls,  and  the  rates 
of  toll  so  fixed  shall  be  legal  rates  until 
changed  under  the  authority  contained  In 
section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  23,  1906  (33 
U.S.C.  494). 

Sec.  3.  The  Pharr  Municipal  Bridge  Corpo- 
ration may  sell,  assign,  transfer,  or  mortgage 
the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  conferred 
on  such  company  by  this  Act  to  any  public 
agency,  or  to  an  international  bridge  author- 
ity or  commission,  and  any  such  agency,  au- 
thority, or  commission  Is  authorized  to  ex- 
ercise the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  ac- 
quired under  this  section  (including  acquisi- 
tion by  mortgage  foreclosure)  in  the  same 
manner  as  If  such  rights,  powers,  and  privi- 
leges had  been  granted  by  this  Act  directly 
to  such  agency,  authority,  or  commission. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  March  23,  1906  (33 
U.S.C.  496).  this  Act  shall  be  null  and  void 
unless  the  actual  construction  of  the  bridge 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  is 
commenced  within  three  years  and  com- 
pleted within  five  years  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  10,  strike  out  "river"  and  In- 
sert '"river,". 

Page  2,  strike  out  lines  8  through  10,  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(3)  the  approval  of  the  proper  authorities 
In  the  Republic  of  Mexico; 
with  respect  to  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  such  bridge." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  DISPOSAL  OF 
GRAPHITE  QUARTZ  CRYSTALS 
AND  LUMP  STEATITE  TALC  FROM 
THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE  OR 
THE  SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCKPILE. 
OR  BOTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  next  bill  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11096) 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  graphite 
quartz  crystals  and  lump  steatite  talc 
from  the  national  stockpile  or  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile,  or  both. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  we  might  well  have 
some  indication  as  to  what  we  paid  for 
these  materials  and  what  we  now  expect 
to  obtain  by  selling  the  materials.  In 
other  words,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
the  extent  of  the  financial  transaction 
in  the  report  accompanying  the  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  First,  with  regard  to 
the  graphite,  if  this  graphite  is  sold  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  estimated 
loss  would  be  $329,000. 

Second,  with  regard  to  the  talc,  if  the 
talc  is  sold  today  under  the  present  bill, 
the  loss  would  be  $69,000. 

Third,  with  regard  to  the  quartz  crys- 
tals, if  they  are  sold  today  according  to 
this  legislation,  the  estimated  gain  to  the 
Government  would  be  $18  million. 

So,  the  total  sales  of  these  products 
under  the  legislation  would  bring  a  total 
gain  of  $17,602,000. 

Of  course,  the  reason  why  this  legis- 
lation is  before  us  is  because  the  Depart- 
ment has  recommended  to  Congress  that 
it  no  longer  needs  this  type  of  stockpile 
to  the  extent  that  it  now  has  it,  and  has 
recommended  these  reductions  because 
these  reductions  can  be  made  at  a  mini- 
mum loss  to  the  Government  if  the  sales 
take  place  promptly. 

If  you  are  going  to  look  back  and  see 
why  there  was  any  loss  on  an  individual 
item,  then  you  would  have  to  state  how 
we  got  the  material.  Sometimes  we  get 
it  by  barter;  sometimes  by  going  out  and 
purchasing  it. 

Regarding  the  two  items  which  have 
been  purchased,  we  are  going  to  lose  some 
money.  The  problem  there  is  that  we 
do  not  need  the  material  now  and  we 
can  probably  sell  it  better  today  than 
later.    That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation.  In  the  past  we  have 
had  some  very  disgraceful  situations  with 
respect  to  stockpiling.  I  am  glad  to  see 
the  stockpiles  reduced,  if  they  can  be 
reduced  without  endangering  the  secu- 
rity of  this  country.  I  remember  all  too 
well  some  of  the  disgraceful  situations 
which  led  to  excess  stockpiling  in  the 
past. 


I  again  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.    I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of,  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise:  (1)  approximately  sixteen  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  eighty-six  short  tons 
of  Malagasy  crystalline  graphite  and  two 
thousand  and  nine  short  tons  of  crystalline 
graphite  produced  in  countries  other  than 
Ceylon  and  Malagasy,  now  held  in  the  na- 
tlonal  stockpile  established  pursuant  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h)  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile  estabished  pursuant  to  section  104 
(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  1704(b));  (2)  approximately  four  mil- 
lion three  hundred  and  eight-eight  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  twenty-two  pounds 
of  stockpile  grade  quartz  crystals  and  four 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixteen  pounds  of  nonstockplle 
grade  quartz  crystals,  now  held  in  said  na- 
tional and  supplemental  stockpiles,  and  (3) 
approximately  one  thousand  and  forty-nine 
short  tons  of  lump  steatite  talc  now  held  In 
said  national  stockpile.  Such  dispositions 
may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act:  Provided,  That 
the  time  and  method  of  disposition  shall  be 
fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  protection  of 
the  United  States  against  avoidable  loss  and 
the  protection  of  producers,  processors,  and 
consumers  against  avoidable  disruption  of 
their  usual  markets. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RENDERING  IMMUNE  FROM  LEGAL 
PROCESSES  CERTAIN  SIGNIFI- 
CANT IMPORTED  CULTURAL 
OBJECTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2273)  to 
render  immune  from  seizure  under  judi- 
cial process  certain  objects  of  cultural 
significance  imported  into  the  United 
States  for  temporary  display  or  exhibi- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
someone  what  prompts  the  necessity  for 
this  legislation?     The  report  is  not  clear. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  bill 
is  consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  assist  and  encour- 
age educational  and  cultural  exchange. 
Its  enactment  would  be  a  significant  step 
in  international  cooperation  this  year, 
which  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  International  Cooperation  Year. 

The  Department  of  State  is  informed 
that  both  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  the  American  Association  of  Muse- 
ums support  this  legislation. 
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If  a  foreign  country  or  an  agency 
should  send  exhibits  to  this  country  in 
the  exchange  and  cultural  program  and 
someone  should  decide  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  institute  a  lawsuit 
against  that  particular  country  or  those 
who  may  own  the  cultural  objects,  the 
bill  would  assure  the  country  that  if  they 
did  send  the  objects  to  us,  they  would  not 
be  subjected  to  a  suit  and  an  attachment 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  has  been  the  ex- 
perience with  respect  to  seizure  of  ob- 
jects which  have  been  brought  to  the 
United  States  in  the  past?  Have  any 
suits  been  brought  to  seize  them? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  So  far  as 
I  know  there  have  not  been  any  suits 
instituted  heretofore,  nor  has  there  been 
much  of  an  exchange  under  the  cultural 
program  in  this  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  an- 
ticipate quite  an  increase  in  the  exchange 
of  cultural  objects? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  We  just 
want  to  assure  the  individuals,  if  they 
do  want  to  cooperate,  that  they  will  not 
subject  themselves  to  lawsuits  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  going  to  ob- 
ject to  this  bill.  I  do  not  believe  it  can 
do  any  harm,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
going  to  do  any  good.  According  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  there  has  not 
been  a  single  suit  brought  against  a 
single  individual  who  has  brought  some 
cultural  object  to  this  country.  As  far 
as  I  know  it  can  do  no  particular  harm, 
and  I  do  not  believe  it  can  do  any  good. 
It  has  cost  the  taxpayers  some  money  to 
go  through  a  rigmarole  which  is  utterly 
meaningless,  in  the  light  of  past  experi- 
ence. I  am  not  going  to  object,  since  it 
has  gone  this  far.  The  printing  has  been 
done.  But  I  hope  that  in  the  future  we 
will  not  be  burdened  with  bills  and  re- 
ports of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
whenever  any  work  of  art  or  other  object  of 
cultural  significance  Is  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  any  foreign  country, 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  entered  Into  be- 
tween the  foreign  owner  or  custodian  thereof 
and  the  United  States  or  one  or  more  cul- 
tural or  educational  institutions  within  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  temporary 
exhibition  or  display  thereof  within  the 
United  States  at  any  cultural  exhibition,  as- 
sembly, activity,  or  festival  administered, 
operated,  or  sponsored,  without  profit,  by 
any  such  cultural  or  educational  institution, 
no  court  of  the  United  States,  any  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  any  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States  may  issue  or 
enforce  any  judicial  process,  or  enter  any 
Judgment,  decree,  or  order,  for  the  purpose 
or  having  the  effect  of  depriving  such  Institu- 
tion, or  any  carrier  engaged  in  transporting 
such  work  or  object  within  the  United  States, 
of  custody  or  control  of  such  object  If  before 
'he  importation  of  such  object  the  President 
or  his  designee  has  determined  that  such  ob- 
ject is  of  cultural  significance  and  that  the 
temporary    exhibition    or    display    thereof 


within  the  United  States  is  in  the  national 
interest,  and  a  notice  to  that  efifect  has  been 
published  In  the  Federal  Register. 

(b)  If  In  any  Judicial  proceeding  in  any 
such  court  any  such  process.  Judgment,  de- 
cree, or  order  Is  sought.  Issued,  or  entered, 
the  United  States  attorney  for  the  Judicial 
district  within  which  such  proceeding  is 
pending  shall  be  entitled  as  of  right  to  in- 
tervene as  a  party  to  that  proceeding,  and 
upon  request  made  by  either  the  institution 
adversely  affected,  or  upon  direction  by  the 
Attorney  General  If  the  United  States  is  ad- 
versely affected,  shall  apply  to  such  court 
for  the  denial,  quashing,  or  vacating  thereof. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
preclude  (1)  any  Judicial  action  for  or  in 
aid  of  the  enforcement  of  the  terms  of  any 
such  agreement  or  the  enforcement  of  the 
obligation  of  any  Carrier  under  any  contract 
for  the  transportation  of  any  such  object  of 
cultural  significance;  or  (2)  the  institution 
or  prosecution  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  such 
Institution  or  the  United  States  of  any  action 
for  or  in  aid  of  the  fulfillment  of  any  obliga- 
tion assumed  by  such  institution  or  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  any  such  agree- 
ment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  A  TERM  OP  THE 
FEDERAL  DISTRICT  COURT  AT 
CLINTON,  N.C. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  1781) 
to  amend  section  113(a)  of  title  28,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  provide  that  Federal 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
North  Carolina  shall  be  held  at  Clinton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am.erica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
113(a)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  shall  be  held  at  Elizabeth 
City,  Fayettevllle,  New  Bern,  Raleigh,  Wash- 
ington, Wilmington,  and  Wilson."  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict shall  be  held  at  Clinton,  Elizabeth  City. 
Fayettevllle,  New  Bern,  Raleigh,  Washington, 
Wilmington,  and  Wilson.". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  CLASSES  OF 
CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES  OF  NAVAL 
INSTALLATIONS  ERRONEOUSLY 
IN  RECEIPT  OF  CERTAIN  WAGES 
DUE  TO  MISINTERPRETATION  OF 
CERTAIN  PERSONNEL  INSTRUC- 
TIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2627) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  classes  of  civilian 
employees  of  naval  installations  erro- 
neously in  receipt  of  certain  wages  due  to 
misinterpretation  of  certain  personnel 
instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  is  one  of  two 
bills  on  the  Consent  Calendar  today  to 
relieve  certain  workers  from  overpay- 
ments which  were  made  as  a  result  of 


errors  by  others.  When  such  bills  have 
come  up  in  the  past  it  has  been  custom- 
ary to  ask  who  was  responsible  for  the 
error. 

This  is  a  small  bill  and  it  does  not  in- 
volve much,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  those 
who  initiate  legislation  of  this  nature 
will  make  the  record  show  as  to  what 
officers  or  what  civilian  leaders  have 
been  responsible  for  these  mistakes. 

Is  there  anyone  who  has  knowledge 
of  this  bill  who  could  set  forth  in  the 
Record  actually  who  made  these  mis- 
takes? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  This  type  of  error 
has  occurred  at  several  naval  shipyards. 
It  has  been  called  to  their  attention  and 
it  has  been  corrected  in  all  instances  of 
which  we  know. 

In  1962,  a  similar  bill  came  up  and  was 
passed  by  the  House,  providing  relief , for 
people  in  the  same  situation  at  the  Ala- 
meda, Long  Beach,  and  Philadelphia 
Shipyards. 

We  hope  that  these  errors  have  been 
corrected.  I  am  satisfied  they  have,  and 
that  we  have  been  advised  of  all  the 
errors.  We  believe  this  will  not  occur 
any  more. 

This  is  the  same  thing  which  occurred 
at  about  the  same  time  at  these  other 
shipyards.    It  is  not  f>  reoccurrence. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  it 
from  what  the  gentleman  has  told  the 
House  that  the  committee  which  has 
studied  this  situation  is  satisfied  there 
will  be  no  reoccurrence  and  has  looked 
into  the  matter  and  feels  there  is  no  re- 
course which  can  be  properly  made 
against  those  responsible  for  the  error. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  bUl  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  is  only  one  of  several  bills  that 
are  to  be  found  on  today's  Private  Cal- 
endar dealing  with  this  same  subject. 
The  gentleman  from  Washington  makes 
an  excellent  point  that  the  administra- 
tive officers  who  make  these  errors '>are 
not  being  held  to  account.  We  have  been 
over  this  several  times  in  the  last  2  or  3 
years.  It  is  getting  to  the  point  where  it 
may  be  necessary  to  object  to  these  bills 
when  considered  under  unanimous  con- 
sent either  on  the  Consent  Calendar  or 
the  Private  Calendar  if  this  is  what  it  is 
going  to  take  to  compel  the  responsible 
officials  in  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  to  set  forth- 
in  the  report  those  responsible  for  these 
errors.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  slap  in- 
dividuals on  the  wrist  and  permit  them  to 
say,  "We  regret  an  administrative  error 
which  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry 
thousands  of  dollars."  This  is  not  suf- 
ficient. The  Congress  is  going  to  have 
to  do  something  further  to  hold  to  ac- 
count those  who  make  these  errors,  be- 
cause they  are  increasing  rather  than  de- 
creasing. 

I  certainly  concur  with  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  found  in  this  report  that  holds  any- 
body responsible,  nor  ^lall  he  find  it  in 
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any  other  report  accompanying  either  of 
these  calendars.  There  is  not  a  state- 
ment showing  who  is  responsible  for  the 
administrative  errors  or  any  attempt  to 
hold  individuals  responsible  for  the  er- 
rors that  have  been  made. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  prob- 
lem has  come  up  in  previous  years.  I 
think  probably  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  the  Committee  of  Objectors  in  con- 
sidering their  rules  in  the  future  would 
think  of  establishing  a  requirement  that 
a  statement  be  made  as  to  the  responsi- 
bility for  those  administrative  errors.  If 
no  one  can  be  pinned  down  as  being  re- 
sponsible, then  at  least  this  statement 
will  appear  in  the  report  accompanying 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  was  not  too  long  ago 
that  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  testified  before  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  and  pointed  out  that 
over  one  5-year  period  administrative 
errors  resulted  in  overpayments  and  non- 
CQllections  from  those  who  were  overpaid 
at  a  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  $100  mil- 
lion. This  is  in  one  5 -year  period,  and 
$100  million  is  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  resei-vation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii-es    of    the    United    States    of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  each 
civilian  employee   and  each   former  civilian 
employee  of  any  United  States  Navy  installa- 
tion Is  relieved  of  all  liability  to  refund  to 
the    United    States    any    and    all    amounts 
which    were    erroneously    received    by    him 
without  fault  on  his  part  after  May  25.  1960. 
and   before   July   1.   1962.   resulting   from   a 
premature  wlthln-grade  advancement  based 
upon  a  misinterpretation  of  cover  sheet  852 
of  the  Navy  Civilian  Personnel  Instructions 
dated  May  25.  1960.     Any  such  employee  or 
former  emplovee  who  has  at  any  time  made 
repayment  to  "the  United  States  of  an  amount 
paid  to  him  as  a  result  of  any  such  mlsin- 
-  terpretatlon  is  hereby  entitled  to  have  re- 
funded to  him  such  amount  so  repaid  If  ap- 
plication therefor  Is  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  within  one  year  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.    In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  cer- 
tifying or   disbursing   officer   of   the   United 
States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for  appro- 
priate amounts  for  which  liability  U  relieved 
by  this  Act.    Appropriations  avaUable  for  the 
pay   of  civilian   personnel  of   the  Navy  are 
hereby   made   available  for  payment  of  re- 
funds tmder  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  after  line  12.  insert  the  following 
language: 

"Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  shall  be  pJ»id  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
_jFlth  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, anv  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guUty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HOLD  DISTRICT  COURT  AT  NEW 
LONDON,  CONN. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2653)  to 
provide  that  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Connecticut  shall  also  be 
held  at  New  London,  Conn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  section  86  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Court  shall  be  held  at  Bridgeport, 
Hartford.  New  Haven,  New  London,  and 
Waterbury." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TRANSFER  FIVE  COUNTIES  TO 
WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  OKLA- 
HOMA 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  8317) 
to  amend  section  116  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  eastern  and  western  dis- 
tricts of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  may  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FRANKLIN       DELANO      ROOSEVELT 
MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9495) 
to  increase  the  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
Memorial    Commission,    and    for   other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  note  from  the  re- 
port that  this  is  a  five  times  increase 
for  the  support  of  the  Commission  over 
the  previous  appropriation.  My  ques- 
tion would  be.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  in- 
crease from  $25,000  to  $125,003  the  sup- 
port of  this  Commission,  and  how  much 
has  been  expended  up  to  this  time  on  the 
Commission?  Does  the  $25,000  repre- 
sent all  of  the  expenditure  up  to  this 
point? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  This  is  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, and  I  will  try  to  explain  it.  The 
S25.000  has  been  expended.  We  have 
authorized  an  appropriation  for  $100,- 
000.    We  do  not  expect  it  will  all  be  ex- 


pended in  1  year,  but  we  do  this  rather 
than  come  back  here  and  ask  for  it 
piecemeal. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  mean  $125,000. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  It  is  only  an 
increase  of  SIOO.OOO  we  are  asking  for 
at  this  time.  That  is  added  onto  the 
$25,000.  It  shows  $125,000  in  the  bill,  but 
actually  it  is  only  an  additional  $100,000. 
That  is  all  that  is  being  asked  for 
here  to  carry  out  the  work  of  this  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission, 
our  distingushed  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keogh]  who  is  leaving  us  at 
the  end  of  this  session,  and  who  is  in 
charge  of  this  work.  I  think  he  might 
throw  a  little  more  light  on  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  but  before  I  do  let  me  say  that  I 
have  no  objection  to  a  memorial  for 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  It  is  the 
mechanics  of  this  that  I  am  interested 
in.  Up  to  this  point,  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  money  already  appropriated,  we 
have  gotten  no  results  at  all.  so  far  as  I 
know.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  explana- 
tion of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York,  and  I  yield  to  him  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  yielding  to  me.  I  think  you  might 
recall  that  the  $25,000  authorization  and 
appropriation  was  contained  in  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  an  amendment  to  a  reso- 
lution brought  in  by  the  Commission,  and 
the  amended  resolution  provided  that 
the  Commission  do  a  number  of  things. 
The  first  was  to  determine  whether  the 
Fine  Arts  Commission  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  approve  the  prize- 
winning  design,  or,  in  the  alternative, 
whether  the  prize-winning  design  could 
be  modified  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
views  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission.  It 
was  for  those  purposes  that  the  $25,000 
was  authorized  in  the  amended  resolu- 
tion, and  later  appropriated. 

This  amount,  has,  however,  been  ex- 
pended by  the  Commission  doing  ex- 
actly what  the  Congress  mandated  us  to 
do.  But  we  are  in  this  unfortunate  situa- 
tion at  the  moment:  we  are  absolutely 
"stone  broke,"  as  the  saying  goes,  and 
we  have  to  do  something  because.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  so  well  said — and  I  ap- 
preciate his  viewpoint  because  I  welcome 
his  support  at  all  times — that  an  appro- 
pirate  memorial  for  the  late  great  Presi- 
dent is  in  order. 

All  we  are  asking  you  to  do  now  is  to 
authorize  this  $100,000. 

We  have  already  justified,  we  hope 
successfully,  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, items  totaling  only  $20,000  of  this 
$100,000.  and  with  that  $20,000  we  hopfi 
to  reactivate  the  Conmiission.  We  hope. 
therefore,  to  be  able  to  come  to  the  Con- 
gress with  a  design  appropriate  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  man  that  will  mee: 
the  approval  of  those  who  have  a  justi- 
fiable interest  in  it.  and.  Mr.  Speaker 
if  I  may  parenthetically  insert,  includ- 
ing those  self-appointed  art  experts  tha: 
we  have  in  the  House  of  Representative- 
that  we  did  not  know  we  had  until  the 
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amended  resolution  was  before  the  Con- 
gress. We  hope  to  do  all  of  that,  and 
we  hope  to  do  it  expeditiously.  And  we 
thought,  in  line  with  the  gentleman's 
observations  in  connection  with  the  bill 
that  was  on  the  Consent  Calendar  just 
a  moment  ago  which  he  described,  and 
I  suspect  somewhat  accurately,  that  it 
would  do  no  harm,  it  might  do  no  good, 
but  it  has  cost  the  Government  some- 
thing to  process  that  bill — we  thought 
by  coming  in  here  with  an  authorization 
of  SIOO.OOO,  getting  the  $20,000  to  start 
operating,  we  would  not  have  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  House  any  further. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has 
made  such  an  appealing  argument  that 
it  leaves  me  almost  speechless.  I  would 
add  only  this,  that  I  hope  we  will  get 
better  results  for  the  further  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  than  we  have  had  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  just  a  moment  further. 
I  join  implicitly  with  him  in  that  last 
hope.  But  I  would  also  like  to  express 
the  opinion,  perhaps  differently  from 
what  otherwise  might  be  said,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  does  such  a  full 
and  complete  job  in  all  of  his  undertak- 
ings that  I  hope  he  is  never  rendered 
speechless. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  9495 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
joint  resolution  entitled  "To  direct  the 
Franklin  Delano  Memorial  Commission 
to  consider  possible  changes  in  the  win- 
ning design  for  the  proposed  memorial 
or  the  selection  of  a  new  design  for  such 
memorial",  approved  October  18,  1962  (76 
Stat.  1079).  Is  amended  by  striking  the  words 
"not  later  than  June  30.  1963"  following  the 
word  "President"  in  section  2  and  inserting 
a  period,  and  by  striking  "$25,000"  from  sec- 
tion 3  and  substituting  "$125,000". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  4,  Insert  the  word  "Roosevelt" 
immediately   following   the   word   "Delano". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NORFOLK  NAVAL  SHIPYARD 
EMPLOYEES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7446) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  civilian  employ- 
ees an^vformer  civilian  employees  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  at  the  Norfolk 
Naval  Shipyard.  Portsmouth.  Va. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
each  civilian  employee  and  former  civilian 


employee  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  at 
the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth. 
Virginia,  who  was  determined  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  have  received  any  over- 
payment of  compensation  for  the  period  from 
March  1,  1953.  to  January  29.  1965,  inclusive, 
or  any  portion  or  portions  of  such  period, 
resulting  from  a  longevity  step  increase  or 
increases  granted  to  him  through  adminis- 
trative error  at  such  shipyard  (which  em- 
ployees are  named  and  the  amount  of  over- 
payments made  to  them  are  set  forth  in  the 
list  appearing  in  file  B-154699  of  the  Comp- 
troller General ) ,  is  hereby  relieved  of  all  lia- 
bility to  refund  to  the  United  States  the 
amount  of  all  such  overpayments  (Including 
overpayments  of  night  differential,  holiday, 
and  overtime  premium  pay)  made  to  him. 
Each  such  employee  or  former  employee  who 
has  at  any  time  made  any  repaj^ment  to  the 
United  States  on  account  of  any  such  over- 
payments made  to  him  (or,  in  the  event  of 
his  death,  the  person  who  would  be  entitled 
thereto  under  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
August  3,  1950  (50  U.S.C.  61f),  if  any  such 
repayment  or  repayments  were  unpaid  com- 
pensation) shall  be  entitled  to  have  an 
amount  equal  to  all  such  repayments  made 
by  him  refunded  if  application  therefor  is 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  within  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  and  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954,  each  over- 
payment for  which  liability  is  relieved  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  a  valid  payment. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accoiuits  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
officer  of  the  United  States  full  credit  shall 
be  given  for  any  amounts  for  which  liability 
is  relieved  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Appropriations  available  for  the  pay 
of  civilian  employees  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  shall  be  available  for  refunds  pro- 
vided for  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  3,  following  line  4,  insert: 

"Sec.  4.  No  part  of  an  amount  appropriated 
in  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  cormection  with  a  claim  paid 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  and  the 
same  shall  be  tmlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  REQUIREMENTS  RELAT- 
ING TO  LUMBER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  10198) 
to  amend  the  requirements  relating  to 
lumber  under  the  Shipping  Act,  1916. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
18(b)(1)  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916  (46 
U.S.C.  817(b)(1)).  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  word  "lumber"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears In  this  section  the  word  "softwood." 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REAL  PROPERTY  CONVEYED  TO 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1582) 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
real  property  to  the  State  of  California. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R. 1582 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  ol 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  convey  to  the  State  of  California, 
without  monetary  consideration  therefor,  all 
the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  In  and  to  that  portion  of  the  Morro 
Rock  Lighthouse  Reservation  which  was  con- 
ditionally conveyed  to  such  State  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  dispose  of  certain  lighthouse 
reservations,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved May  28,  1935  (49  Stat.  305),  notwith- 
standing any  conditions  or  limitations  Im- 
posed by  the  first  section  or  section  36  of 
such  Act  of  May  28.  1935,  or  by  the  deed  of 
conveyance  Issued  thereunder. 

With  the  following  cMnmittee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  last  sentence  of  section  36  of 
the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  authorize  the 
Swtetary  of  Commerce  to  dispose  of  certain 
lighthouse  reservations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.* approved  May  28,  1935  (49  Stat.  311), 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  that  portion 
of  the  Morro  Rock  Lighthouse  Reservation 
which  was  conditionally  conveyed  to  the 
State  of  California  on  August  17,  1935,  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  such  Act 
of  May  28,  1935. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  is  authorized  and  directed  to  Issue 
to  the  State  of  California,  without  monetary 
consideration  therefor,  such  written  instru- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  remove  a  restriction  on  certain 
real  property  heretofore  conveyed  to  the 
State  of  California." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
ends  the  call  of  the  eligible  bills  on  the 
Consent  Calendar. 


TO  AMEND  THE  FEDERAL  PROP- 
ERTY AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  return  for  im- 
mediate consideration  to  Consent  Calen- 
dar No.  197,  the  bill  (S.  1516)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so 
as  to  5?ithorize  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  enter  into  contracts 
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for  the  inspection,  maintenance,  and  re- 
pair of  fixed  equipment  in  federally 
owned  buildings  for  periods  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  interrogate  the  gentleman 
on  this  bill.    Is  the  gentleman  ready? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  am  always  ready  and  desirous  of 
being  whatever  help  I  can  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

My  question  is:  This  bill  extends  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  extend  the 
contract  for  3  years  for  the  repairing  of 
public  buildings  and  the  remodeling  of 
the  same.  Now  that  we  will  have  a 
longer  contract  Involving  more  money, 
will  this  be  a  negotiated  contract  or  will 
it  be  one  which  will  require  bids  from  the 
contractors? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
nature  of  the  type  of  contract  to  be 
finally  entered  into,  but  I  would  say  that 
this  legislation  is  recommended  by  the 
GSA  and  it  passed  the  Senate  unani- 
mously and  was  passed  by  the  House 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
on  which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Rumsfeld]  serves  as  an  able  mem- 
ber and  was  passed  by  the  full  commit- 
tee. Essentially  it  allows  the  GSA  to  ex- 
tend the  contract  period  from  1  year  to 
3  years.  They  requested  5  years.  We 
thought  3  years  would  be  adequate. 

Its  purposes  are  essentially  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  economic  bids  in  con- 
tracts for  fixed  equipment  such  as  eleva- 
tors, air  conditioning,  and  that  type  of 
equipment.  That  is  the  basis  of  the  leg- 
islation. I  would  hope  that  the  contract 
would  be  on  a  bid  basis.  Most  of  them 
are. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  prohibition 
with  reference  to  a  negotiated  contract 
written  into  the  legislation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania. 
Then,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  ac- 
tually does  not  know  whether  going  into 
a  3 -year  period  and  calling  for  more 
money  on  contracts  which  will  be  much 
larger  will  be  subject  to  an  advertised 
bid  or  not;  is  that  right? 

Mr,  BROOKS.  It  would  be  subject  to 
the  same  regulations  that  all  other  con- 
tracts are  subjected  to.  I  do  not  have 
that  file  with  me  which  would  indicate 
to  me  the  exact  procedure  under  which 
bids  are  let  and  contracts  entered  into. 
But  I  would  say  that  the  legislation  was 
designed  not  to  give  anyone  any  special 
prerogatives  but  to  save  money  and  to 
give  the  Government  more  service  for 
less  'money.  Under  a  1-year  contract 
people  will  sometimes  bid  very  low,  when 
the  maintenance  is  low. 

Later  when  we  have  higher  mainte- 
nance costs  for  use  of  the  equipment  over 
a  period  of  years,  the  contract  costs  go 
up  substantially.  If  we  can  have  this  on 
a  3 -year  basis  it  was  the  belief  of  the 
GSA  Administrator  we  would  spend  less 
money;  it  would  be  a  more  economical 
way  to  operate,  and  one  in  keeping  with 


the  better  practices  of  business  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1516 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  the  inspection,  maintenance, 
and  repair  of  fixed  equipment  In  federally 
owned  buildings  for  periods  not  to  exceed 
five  years,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
210(a)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  490(a)),  is  further  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  the  word  "and"  where  It  last 
appears  In  subsection  (12)  thereof;  (2)  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (13)  thereof,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 
(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
at  the  end  of  such  section  210(a)  : 

"(14)  to  enter  Into  contracts  for  periods 
not  exceeding  five  years  for  the  inspection, 
maintenance,  and  repair  of  fixed  equipment 
in  such  buildings  which  are  federally 
owned." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  so  as 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  enter  Into  contracts  for  the  In- 
spection, maintenance,  and  repair  of  fixed 
equipment  in  federally  owned  buildings  for 
periods  not  to  exceed  three  years,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  line  5.  delete  "five"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "three". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"An  Act  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  so  as  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  in- 
spection, maintenance,  and  repair  of 
fixed  equipment  in  federally  owned, 
buildings  for  periods  not  to  exceed  three 
years,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  ROGER 
WILLIAMS  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL 
IN  THE  CITY  OF  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Clerk 
will  report  the  title  of  S.  1855. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  sub- 
ject to  unanimous  consent? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  was 
by  unanimous  consent  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  calendar. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  hear  any  unan- 
imous-consent request  about  placing  it 


at  the  foot  of  the  calendar.  It  was  moved 
to  the  foot  of  the  calendar. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  As  I  understand  it,  I 
did  request  unanimous  consent  to  place 
it  at  the  end  of  the  calendar. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Senate  biU?  We 
have  no  Senate  bill  before  the  House. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  No;  but  I  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  calendar. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  stated  that  without  objection  the 
Senate  bill  1855  would  be  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  calendar,  inasmuch  as  a  simi- 
lar House  bill  had  already  been  passed. 
The  Chair  understands  an  amendment 
will  be  offered  to  the  Senate  bill  making 
it  conform  to  the  House  bill. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

[Roll  No.  3511 

Abbltt 

Ford. 

Moeller 

Anderson,  111. 

William  D 

Morse 

Andrews, 

Frelinghuysen    Murray 

George  W. 

FvUton,  Tenn.     Nix 

Arends 

Gllllgan 

OHara,  111. 

Ashbrook 

Grabowski 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Asplnall 

Grelgg 

Passnaan 

Bates 

Grlder 

Pepper 

Battln 

Griffin 

Phllbln 

Boiling 

Qrover 

Pool 

Bolton 

Gurney 

Qulllen 

Bonner 

Hall 

Race 

Bow 

Halleck 

Reinecke 

Burton,  Utah 

Hanley 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hansen,  Wash.    Rivers,  Alaska 

Cahlll 

Hardy 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Callaway 

Harsh  a 

Rostenkowskl 

Chamberlain 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Roybal 

Clancy 

Hawkins 

St  Germain 

Clark 

Hays 

Scheuer 

Clausen. 

Hubert 

Schlsler 

Don  H. 

Herlong 

Schneebeli 

Cleveland 

HoUfleld 

Shipley 

Clevenger 

Holland 

Sickles 

Colmer 

Horton 

Sikes 

Conte 

Hosmer 

Smith,  Calif. 

Corbett 

Huot 

Smith,  Iowa 

Corman 

Hutchinson 

Springer 

Cramer 

Irwin 

Stafford 

Curtis 

Karsten 

Sweeney 

Davis.  Wis. 

Keith 

Teague,  Calif. 

Denton 

King.  K.Y. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Devine 

Lindsay 

Thomas 

Dickinson 

Long.  La. 

Thompson,  Tex 

Dlggs 

McCulloch 

Toll 

Dlngell 

McDade 

Utt 

Donohue 

McDowell 

Vanlk 

Dorn 

McMillan 

Watklns 

Dulskl 

Macdonald 

Whalley 

Dwyer 

Mackay 

Willis 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Madden 

Wyatt 

Farnum 

Martin,  Ala. 

Wydler 

Flndley 

Martin,  Mas 

s.     Yates 

Flynt 

Martin,  Nebi 

r.     Younger 

Ford, 

May 

Gerald  R. 

Miller 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcall  302  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN    COMMERCE 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce may  conduct  hearings  this  after- 
noon during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROGER    WILLIAMS    NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1855  and  sub- 
stitute the  language  of  the  House  bill 
that  was  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


EXTEND    TIME    PERIOD    FOR    CER- 
TAIN   ANNUITY    INCREASES 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11303)  to 
amend  section  18  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
18  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  2268),  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  (f ) : 

"(f)  Each  annuity  payable  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund  (other 
than  the  immediate  annuity  of  an  annui- 
tant's survivor  or  of  a  child  entitled  under 
section  10(d) )  which  has  a  commencing  date 
after  December  1.  1965,  but  not  later  than 
December  31,  1965,  shall  be  increased  from 
its  commencing  date  as  If  the  annuity  com- 
mencing date  were  December  1,  1965." 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  ixnder  the  heading 

"CIVIL      SERVICE      RETIREMENT      AND      DISABILITY 

FUND"  In  title  I  Of  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act,  1959  (72  Stat.  1064;  Pub- 
lic Law  85-844) ,  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  benefits  resulting  from  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
the  day  for  the  call  of  the  Private  Calen- 
dar. The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  indi- 
vidual bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


BENJAMIN  A.  RAMELB 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  149)  for 
the  relief  of  Benjamin  A.  Ramelb. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LT.    COL.    WILLIAM    T.    SCHUSTER, 
U.S.  AIR  FORCE,  RETIRED 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  919)  for 
the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  William  T.  Schuster, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  retired. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hall]  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  OTTO  F.  KERNBERG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1012)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Otto  F.  Kernberg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
periods  of  time  Doctor  Otto  P.  Kernberg  has 
resided  in  the  United  States  since  August  16, 
1959,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  meet 
the  residence  and  physical  presence  require- 
ments of  section  316  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ELIGIO  CIARDIELLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1918) 
for  the  relief  of  Eligio  Ciardiello. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  CLARA  W.  DOLLAR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1873)  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Clara  W.  Dollar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Mrs. 
Clara  W.  Dollar,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  is  here- 
by relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment  to 
the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  $629.35,  rep- 
resenting overpayments  of  compensation  she 
received  as  an  employee  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  for  the  period 
from  March  25,  1956,  through  October  28, 
1961,  such  overpajmients  having  been  made 
as  a  result  of  administrative  error  In  estab- 
lishing her  salary  rate  when  she  was  pro- 
moted from  grade  GS-3,  longevity  step  3, 
to  grade  GS-4,  longevity  step  2,  in  violation 
of  the  limitations  prescribed  In  section  802 
(b)  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of 
the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
officer  of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shall 
be  given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability  is 
relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Tresisury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Mrs.  Clara  W.  Dollar,  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  her  on  account  of  the  overpajmients  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 


to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ARTHUR  HILL 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6590) 
for  the  relief  of  Arthur  Hill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Arthur 
Hill  of  Hayward,  California,  is  hereby  relieved 
of  liability  to  the  United  States  In  the 
amount  of  $2,622.49,  the  amount  of  an  over- 
payment of  his  salary  as  an  employee  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  the  period  be- 
ginning December  5,  1961,  and  ending  Jan- 
uary 26,  1965,  because  of  an  administrative 
error.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be  given 
for  any  amount  for  which  liability  is  relieved 
by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  said  Arthur  Hill,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid 
by  him,,  or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise 
due  him,  in  complete  or  partial  satisfaction 
of  the  liabUity  to  the  United  States  speci- 
fied in  the  first  section.  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
gviilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  svma  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  4,  strike  "$2,622.49",  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "$2,854.70". 

Page  1,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  "In  the  period 
beginning  December  5,  1961,  and  ending 
January  26,  1965,"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"for  the  period  December  9,  1961  to  January 
1,  1965,". 

Page  2,  line  8,  strike  "in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOSEPH  B.  STEVENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10338) 
for  the  relief  of  Joseph  B.  Stevens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  J'Sfeeph 
B.  Stevens,  of  Warner  Robins,  Georgia,  is  re- 
lieved of  liability  to  pay  to  the  United  States 
the     sum     of     $1,256.78,     representing"  the 
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amount  of  salary  overpayment  received  by 
him  from  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  In 
the  years  1958  through  1962,  due  to  admin- 
istrative error  and  without  fault  on  his  part. 
In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for 
the  amount  for  which  liability  Is  relieved 
by  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Joseph  B.  Stevens, 
of  Warner  Robins,  Georgia,  the  sum  certified 
to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
as  the  aggregate  of  amounts  paid  to  the 
United  States  by  Joseph  B.  Stevens  and 
amounts  withheld  by  the  United  States  from 
sums  otherwise  due  him  from  the  United 
States,  on  account  of  the  liability  referred  to 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  No  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  this  section  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  lines  6  and  7.  strike  "In  the  years 
1958  through  1962"  and  Insert  "for  the 
period  from  Febrviary  23,  1958,  through 
October  20.  1962". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed    to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  MARIA  FINOCCHIARO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  4211) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria  Finoc- 
chiaro. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  ^^•ithout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


ENZO   (ENZIO)   PEROTTI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  4926  > 
for  the  relief  of  Enzo   «Eiizio>   Perotti. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


S.  SGT.  ROBERT  E.  MARTIN.  U.S. 
AIR  FORCE   (REmRED> 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8829  > 
for  the  relief  of  S.  Sgt.  Robert  E.  Mar- 
tin. U.S.  Air  Force  ( retired > . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R.  8829 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Staff 
Sergeant    Robert    E.    Martin.    AF    21915969, 


United  States  Air  Force  (retired).  Dania, 
norida.  the  sum  of  $5,269.20  in  full  satis- 
faction of  his  claim  against  the  United  States 
for  reimbursement  In  addition  to  the 
amount  he  received  under  section  2732 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  for  household 
goods  and  personal  effects  lost  on  or  about 
August  20.  1962.  in  New  York,  New  York,  as 
a  result  of  theft  from  a  parked  van  of  the 
Washburn  Storage  Company,  Macon,  Geor- 
gia, while  the  property  was  being  transport- 
ed under  a  Government  contract.  No  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the 
same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EDWARD  F.  MURZYN  AND  EDWARD 
J.  O'BRIEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10403) 
for  the  relief  of  Edward  F.  Murzyn  and 
Edward  J.  O'Brien. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 10403 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  oi  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Ed- 
ward F.  Murzyn.  the  sum  of  $7,615,  and  to 
Edward  J.  O'Brien,  the  sum  of  $6,903.41.  The 
payment  of  such  sums  shall  be  in  full  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  of  the  said  Edward  F. 
Murzyn  and  Edward  J.  O'Brien  against  the 
United  States  growing  out  of  a  fire  on  August 
17,  1963,  In  a  commercial  warehouse  located 
in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  operated  bv  Co- 
lumbia Van  Lines  and  Meeks  Transfer  Com- 
pany: Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  money 
appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


COL.  DONALD  J.  M.  BLAKESLEE 
AND  LT.  COL.  ROBERT  E.  WAYNE. 
US.  AIR  FORCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10405) 
for  the  relief  of  Col.  Donald  J.  M. 
Blakeslee  and  Lt.  Col.  Robert  E.  Wayne, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  to  the  following-named 
officers  of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  out 
of  any  amounts  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
the    sums    Indicated    after    each    of    their 


names,  respectively:  Colonel  Donald  J.  M. 
Blakeslee,  9362 A,  $2,190.75;  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Robert  E.  Wayne,  17397A.  $1,419.75. 
The  payment  authorized  In  this  Act  Is  In 
full  satisfaction  of  the  claim  of  each  of 
these  officers  against  the  United  States 
for  reimbursement  in  addition  to  the 
amount  he  received  under  section  2732  or 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  for  household 
goods  and  personal  effects  destroyed  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  fire  of  undetermined  origin  on 
June  18,  1963.  at  the  Jones  Warehouse  Cor- 
poration (formerly  Colony  Van  and  Storage 
Company.  Incorporated)  warehouse.  Nor- 
folk, Virginia,  while  the  property  was  stored 
In  the  warehouse  under  a  Government  con- 
tract. No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  vsrith  any 
of  these  claims,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


LT.  COL.  JACK  F.  OREND 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4911* 

for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Jack  F.  Orend. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  49H 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treastiry  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Jack  F.  Orend  (Army 
serial  number  01585988),  of  Fort  Lee,  Vir- 
ginia, the  sum  of  $15,323,  In  full  settlement 
of  all  his  claims  against  the  United  States 
arising  out  of  the  destruction  of  his  house- 
hold goods  and  personal  effects  on  August  7, 
1964,  In  Richmond,  Virginia,  which  were  be- 
ing stored  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
during  his  change  of  station  from  Orleans, 
France,  to  Fort  Lee,  Virginia.  No  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  In  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1,  line  7:  Strike  "$15,323"  and  insert 
"$7,577.64". 

Page  2.  line  2:  Strike  "in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  v,-ere 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DUTY-FREE  ENTRY  OF  MASS  SPEC- 
TROMETER FOR  STANFORD  UNI- 
VERSITY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1317) 
to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  a  mass 
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spectrometer  which  was  imported  dur- 
ing May  1963  for  the  use  of  Stanford 
University,  Stanford,  Calif. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
lead  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HH.  1317 

Be  it  enacted iby  the  Senate  and  House' 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  the  mass  spec- 
trometer Imported  for  the  use  of  Stanford 
University.  Stanford,  California,  which  was 
entered  diu-ing  May  1963,  pursuant  to  Con- 
sumption Entry  3970. 

(b)  If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  of  the 
article  described  in  subsection  (a)  has  be- 
come final,  such  entry  shall  be  rellquidatcd 
nnd  the  appropriate  refund  of  duty  shall  be 
made. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  4,  after  "spectrometer"  Insert 
••(including  all  accompanying  equipment, 
parts,  accessories,  and  appurtenances)." 

Page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  "the"  where  it 
appears  the  third  time  and  Insert  "any". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  3126 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  one  mass  si>ec- 
trometer  for  the  use  of  the  University  of 
Washington. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

"That  (a)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  admit  free  of  duty 
one  mass  spectrometer  (Including  all  accom- 
panying equipment,  parts,  accessories,  and 
appurtenances)  for  the  use  of  the  University 
of  Washington, 

"(b)  If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  of  any 
article  described  In  subsection  (a)  has  be- 
come final,  such  entry  shall  be  rellquidatcd 
and  the  appropriate  refund  of  duty  shall  be 
made." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DUTY-FREE  ENTRY  OF  MASS  SPEC- 
TROMETER FOR  POMONA  COLLEGE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R,  1386) 
to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  one  mass 
spectrometer  for  the  use  of  Pomona  Col- 
lege. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   1386 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  one  mass  spec- 
trometer for  the  use  of  Pomona  College, 
Claremont,  California. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  liqxildation  of  the  entry  of 
any  article  described  In  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  has  become  final,  such  entry  shall 
be  rellquidatcd  and  the  appropriate  refund 
of  duty  shall  be  made. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1,  line  4,  after  "spectrometer"  insert 
"(including  all  accompanying  equipment, 
parts,  accessories,  and  appurtenances)". 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "the"  where  it 
appears  the  third  time  and  Insert  "any". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DUTY-FREE  ENTRY  OF  MASS  SPEC- 
TROMETER FOR  ST.  LOUIS  UNI- 
VERSITY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4832) 
to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  a  mass 
spectrometer  for  the  use  of  St.  Louis 
University. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4832 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  one  mass  spec- 
trometer for  the  use  of  Saint  Louis  Univer- 
sity, Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

"That  (a)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu-y  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  admit  free  of 
duty  one  mass  spectrometer  (Including  all 
accompanying  equipment,  parts,  accessories, 
and  appurtenances)  for  the  use  of  Saint 
Iiouis  University,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 

"(b)  If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  of  any 
article  described  in  subsection  (a)  has  be- 
come final,  such  entry  shall  be  rellquidated 
and  the  appropriate  refund  of  duty  shall  be 
made." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6906 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authcM"lzed  and 
directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  one  mass 
spectrometer  and  one  split  pole  spectrograph 
for  the  use  of  the  University  of  Rochester, 
Rochester,  New  York. 

(b)  If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  of  any 
article  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  has  become  final,  such  entry  shall  be 
rellquidated  and  the  appropriate  refund  of 
duty  shall  be  made. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  4,  after  "spectrometer"  Insert 
"(including  all  accompanying  equipment, 
parts,  accessories,  and  appurtenances)". 

Page  1,  line  5,  after  "spectrograph"  insert 
"(including  all  accompanying  equipment, 
parts,  accessories,  and  appurtenances) ". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     BY     MR.     KARSTEN 

Mr.  KARSTEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Karstkn:  Page 
1,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  "appurtenance" 
and  Insert  "appurtenances". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DUTY-FREE  ENTRY  OF  MASS  SPEC- 
TROMETER FOR  UNIVERSITY  OF 
WASHINGTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3126) 
to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  one  mass 
spectrometer  for  the  University  of 
Washington. 


DUTY-FREE  ENTRY  OF  MASS 
SPECTROGRAPH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6906) 
to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  one  mass 
spectrometer  and  one  split  pole  spectro- 
graph for  the  use  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


DUTY-FREE  ENTRY  OF  MASS 
SPECTROMETER-GAS  CHROMAT- 
OGRAPH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8232 > 
to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  one  mass 
spectrometer-gas  chromatograph  for  the 
use  of  Oklahoma  State  University,  Still- 
water, Okla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  8232 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  a  mass 
spectrometer-gas  chromatograph  for  the  use 
of  Oklahoma  State  University. 

(b)  If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  of  the 
article  described  In  subsection  (a)  has  be- 
come final,  such  entry  shall  be  rellquidated 
and  the  appropriate  refund  of  duty  shall  be 
made. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment; 

Page  1,  line  5,  after  "matograph"  insert 
"(Including  all  accompanying  equipment, 
parts,  accessories,  and  appurtenances)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DUTY-FREE   ENTRY   OF  MULTIGAP 
MAGNETIC  SPECTROGRAPH 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  9903) 
to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  one 
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multigap  magnetic  spectrograph  for  the 
use  of  Yale  University. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  9903 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  one  multigap 
magnetic  spectrograph  for  the  use  of  Yale 
University. 

Sec.  2.  The  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  the  article  described  therein 
whether  such  article  was  entered  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  or  entered 
on  or  after  such  date.  If  such  article  was 
entered  before  such  date,  the  entry  involved 
shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  be  liquidated  or  rellqul- 
dated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  the  appropriate  refund  of  duty 
shall  be  made. 

Wtth-the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

"That  (a)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  admit  free  of 
duty  one  multigap  magnetic  spectrograph 
(Including  all  accompanying  equipment, 
parts,  accessories,  and  appurtenances)  for 
the  use  of  Yale  University. 

"(b)  If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  of  any 
article  described  in  subsection  (a)  has  be- 
come final,  such  entry  shall  be  rellquldated 
and  the  appropriate  refund  of  duty  shall  be 
made." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MASS  SPECTROMETER  FOR   UNI- 
VERSITY OP  CHICAGO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2565) 
to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  one  mass 
spectrometer  for  the  use  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  2565 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  one  mass  spec- 
trometer for  the  use  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

"That  (a)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  admit  free  of 
duty  one  mass  spectrometer  (including  all 
accompanying  equipment,  parts,  accessories. 
and  appurtenances)  for  the  use  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

"(b)  If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  of  any 
article  described  in  subsection  (a)  has  be- 
come final,  such  entry  shall  be  rellquldated 
and  the  appropriate  refund  of  duty  shall  be 
made." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHOY-SIM  MAH 


SPECTROGRAPH    FOR    UNIVERSITY 
OF  PITTSBURGH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  6666) 
to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  a  90- 
centimeter  split-pole  magnetic  spectro- 
graph system  with  orange-peel  internal 
conversion  spectrometer  attached  for  the 
use  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HJl.  6666 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  one  ninety- 
centimeter  split-pole  magnetic  spectrograph 
system  with  orange-peel  internal  conversion 
spectrometer  attached  for  the  use  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1,  line  3,  after  "That"  Insert  "(&)". 

Page  1.  after  line  7,  Insert: 

"(b)  If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  of  any 
article  described  in  subsection  (a)  has  be- 
come final,  such  entry  shall  be  rellquldated 
and  the  appropriate  refund  of  duty  shall  be 
made." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ISOTOPE  SEPARATOR  FOR  PRINCE- 
TON UNIVERSITY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8272) 
to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  an  isotope 
separator  for  the  use  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, Princeton,  N.J. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  8272 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  the  Isotope 
separator  (and  its  accompanying  equipment) 
Imported  for  the  use  of  Princeton  University, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  during  June  1964,  as 
a  machine  not  specially  provided  for,  ptirsu- 
ant  to  consumption  entry  1062984. 

(b)  If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  of  the 
articles  described  in  subsection  (a)  has  be- 
come final,  such  entry  shall  be  rellquldated 
and  the  appropriate  refund  of  duty  shall  be 
made. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1,  line  5.  strike  out  "equipment"  and 
insert  "equlpjjoent.  parts,  accessories,  and 
app\irtenances". 

Page  1,  beginning  In  line  6,  strike  out 
"1964,  as  a  machine  not  specially  provided 
for,  pursuant  to  consumption  entry  1062984." 
and  insert  "1964." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  322)  for 
the  relief  of  Choy-Sim  Mah. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  322 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Choy-Sim  Mah,  the  widow  of 
Pol  Wong,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  within  the  pur- 
view of  section  101(a)  (27)  (A)  of  that  Act 
and  the  provisions  of  section  205  of  the  said 
Act  shall  not  be  applicable  In  this  case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PARIDE  MARCHESAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  343)  for 
the  relief  of  Paride  Marchesan. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HENRYKA  LYSKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  779)  for 
the  relief  of  Henryka  Lyska. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  779 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Henryka  Lyska  may  be  classified 
as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101  (b)  ( 1 )  (P)  of  that  Act,  and  a  peti- 
tion may  be  filed  in  behalf  of  the  said 
Henryka  Lyska  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley 
Lyska,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  section  205(b)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  subject  to  all  the  conditions 
in  that  section  relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


VASIIiEOS  KOUTSOUGEANOPOULOS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1397)  for 
the  relief  of  Vasileos  Koutsougeanopou- 
los. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1397 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Vasileos  Koutsougeanopoulos 
may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within 
the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  that 
Act,  and  a  petition  may  be  filed  in  behalf  of 
the  said  Vasileos  Koutsougeanopoulos  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Apostle,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  subject  to 
all  the  conditions  in  that  section  relating  to 
eligible  orphans. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ERICH  GRANSMULLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1775)  for 
the  relief  of  Erich  Gransmuller. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1775 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  the  periods  of  time 
Erich  Gransmuller  has  resided  and  was  phys- 
ically present  in  the  United  States  or  any 
State  since  October  17,  1957,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  as  compliance  with  the  resi- 
dence and  physical  presence  requirement  of 
eection  316  of  said  Act. 

She  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FAVORING     THE     SUSPENSION     OF 
DEPORTATION  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  49. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  con- 
current resolution  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMILIA  D'ADDARIO  SANTORELLI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2768) 
for  the  relief  of  Emilia  D'addario 
Santorelli. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3689) 
for  the  relief  of  Juanita  Cereguine  de 
Burgh. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 3689 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Juanita  Cereguine  de  Burgh 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
law'fully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
instruct  the  proper  quota  control  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota 
Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 


ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued 
in  the  case  of  Juanita  Cereguine  de  Bvirgh. 
Prom  and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  said  Juanita  Cereguine  de  Burgh 
shall  not  again  be  subject  to  deportation  by 
reason  of  the  same  facts  upon  which  such 
deportation  proceedings  were  commenced 
or  any  such  warrants  and  orders  have  issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.    PANAGIOTA    VASTAKIS    AND 
SOTEROS  VASTAKIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3875) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Panagiota  Vas- 
takis  and  Soteros  Vastakis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3875 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mrs.  Panagiota  Vastakis  and 
Soteros  Vastakis  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  aliens  as 
provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-con- 
trol officer  to  deduct  two  ntunbers  from  the 
appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  Mrs.  Panagiota  Vastakis  and  So- 
teros Vastakis,  the  widow  and  son,  respec- 
tively, of  a  United  States  citizen,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  within  the  purview  of  section 
101(a)  (27)  (A)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section 
205  of  that  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  in 
their  cases." 


JUANITA  CEREGUINE  DE  BURGH        to. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RALPH  TIGNO  EDQUID 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4743) 
for  the  relief  of  Ralph  Tigno  Edquid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4743 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Ralph  Tigno  Edquid  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  oflBcer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follovrtng: 

"That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Ralph  Tigno 
Edquid  may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P) 
of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed 
In  his  behalf  by  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Edquid.  a  citizen  and  lawfvQly  resident  alien, 
respectively,  of  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  section  205(b)  of  the  Act,  subject  to  all 
the  conditions  In  that  section  relating  to 
eligible  orphans." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JACK   RALPH   WALKER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5231) 
for  the  relief  of  Jack  Ralph  Walker. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMPLOYEES  OP  THE  MOUNT 
EDGECUMBE  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
ALASKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  611)  for 
the  relief  of  certain  employees  of  the 
Mount  Edgecumbe  Boarding  School, 
Alaska. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  611 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sejiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  fol- 
lowing named  persons  are  hereby  relieved  of 
all  liability  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  respective  amounts  listed  below, 
representing  overpayments  of  salary  which 
they  received  as  wage  board  employees  at  the 
Mount  Edgecvunbe  Boarding  School,  Mount 
Edgecimibe,  Alaska,  for  the  period  from  July 
1,  1962,  through  January  5,  1963.  as  a  result 
of  administrative  error  in  determining  their 
salary  rates  upon  their  reassignment  to  lower 
grade  positions  when  the  feeding  program  at 
such  school  was  transferred  from  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  to  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs:  (1)  Terry  M.  Finch. 
$892.56;  (2)  Peter  P.  Jones,  $516.40;  (3)  Hel- 
mut Langfeldt,  $531.60;  (4)  Rudolph  L.  Lar- 
sen,  $520.32;  (5)  Francisco  Lazanas,  $1,162.32; 
(6)  George  K.  Miyasato,  $1,162.32;  (7)  Rich- 
ard N.  Williams,  $417.84;  and  (8)  Eddie  J. 
Padden,  $144.00.  In  the  audit  and  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disburs- 
ing officer  of  the  United  States,  full  credit 
shall  be  given  for  the  respective  amounts  for 
which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay.  out  Of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  "appro- 
priated, to  each  employee  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act,  the  sum  of  any 
amounts  received  or  withheld  from  such  em- 
ployee on  account  of  the  overpayments  re- 
ferred to  in  such  section. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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MRS.  HERTHA  L.  WOHLMUTH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  71 1»  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hertha  L.  Wohlmuth. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HARRY  C.  ENGLE 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  tH.R.  1240) 
for  the  relief  of  Harry  C.  Engle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HR.   1240 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  atid  House  of 
Representatii'C:^  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Harry 
C.  Engle.  of  Springfield.  Onlo.  Is  relieved  of 
all  liability  to  refund  to  the  United  States 
the  sum  of  *623  56.  representing  an  overpay- 
ment of  salary  for  the  period  December  30. 
1962.  through  June  13.  1964.  due  to  an  ad- 
ministrative error  by  the  United  States  Air 
Force.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shall  be 
given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability  Is 
relieved  bv  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  rhe  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  s;iid  Harry  C.  Engle,  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  payment  referred 
to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  No  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  .<ihall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  gxiilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  lined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  f  1.000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ERNEST  J    CARLIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2303  > 
for  the  relief  of  Ernest  J.  Carlin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.2303 
Be  it  enr.cted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  Ernert  J.  Carlin  of  Montrose,  Pennsylvania, 
the  sum  of  S343.14.  The  pas^nent  of  such 
sum  shall  be  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
of  thf  said  Ernest  J.  Carlin  against  the  United 
States  for  compensation  for  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  hours  of  leave  accumulated  by 
him  over  the  period  November  14.  1959. 
through  January  4.  1963.  while  employed  in 
the  United  States  post  oflRce  in  Montrose, 
Pennsylvani.T.  which,  through  administrative 
error,  were  not  credited  to  his  leave  account. 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the 
same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.     Any  person  vio- 


lating the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert : 

•That  In  the  administration  of  the  annual 
leave  account  of  Ernest  J.  Carlin.  postal  em- 
ployee of  Montrose.  Pennsylvania,  there 
shall  be  added  a  separate  account  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  hours  of  annual 
leave.  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  the 
said  Ernest  J.  Carlin  against  the  United 
States  for  compensation  for  the  loss  of  such 
leave  which  was  earned  by  him  In  the  period 
November  14.  1959.  through  January  4.  1963, 
while  he  was  employed  In  the  United  States 
post  office  in  Montrose.  Pennsylvania,  and 
which,  through  administrative  error,  was  not 
credited  to  his  leave  account. 

"Sec.  2.  Section  203(c)  of  the  Annual  and 
Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951.  as  amended  (65  Stat. 
680.  67  Stat.  137:  5  U.S.C.  2062(c)  )  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  leave  granted  by 
this  Act.  and  such  leave  likewise  shall  not 
affect  the  use  or  accumulation,  pursuant  to 
applicable  law.  of  other  annual  leave  earned 
by  the  said  Ernest  J.  Carlin.  None  of  the 
leave  granted  by  this  Act  shall  be  settled  by 
means  of  a  cash  payment  in  the  event  such 
leave  or  part  thereof  remains  unused  at  the 
time  the  said  Ernest  J.  Carlin  Is  separated  by 
death  or  otherwise  from  the  Federal  Service." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
which  has  been  placed  before  the  House, 
H.R.  2303.  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Ernest 
J.  Carlin.  is  a  bill  presented  to  correct  a 
most  unfortunate  injustice.  Tt  is  an  In- 
justice that  arose  out  of  an  administra- 
tive error  on  the  part  of  the  Post  Office 
Dejjartment — an  error  which  cannot  be 
corrected  administratively,  but  may  only 
be  corrected  through  legislative  relief. 

During  the  period  of  time  between 
November  14.  1959.  through  January  4. 
1963.  Mr.  Carlin  was  employed  in  the 
U.S.  post  oflRce  in  Montrose.  Pa.  For 
each  pay  period  during  that  time  he  was 
entitled  to  6  hours  of  annual  leave.  In 
actual  fact,  however,  he  was  credited 
with  only  4  hours.  The  error  was  dis- 
covered too  late  to  give  Mr.  Carlin  credit 
for  the  leave  which  had  been  denied  him 
because  such  credit  would  have  exceeded 
the  ceiline  on  accumulated  annual  leave. 
In  a  letter  to  me  dated  November  18. 
1963.  Mr.  Harvey  H.  Hannah.  Acting 
General  Counsel  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, stated  this  situation,  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  have  now  been  advised  that  a  review 
made  of  Mr.  Carlin's  records  revealed  that 
he  was  carried  in  an  erroneous  leave  cate- 
gory. As  a  result  of  such  error,  he  was  not 
credited  with  a  total  of  180  hours  which  he 
would  have  earned  during  the  period  of  1959 
through  1962.  At  the  end  of  the  1962  leave 
year.  Mr.  Carlin  had  an  actual  balance  of 
201  hours  of  annual  leave.  His  annual  leave 
account  has  now  been  credited  with  an  addi- 
tional 39  hours  to  bring  it  up  to  the  legal 


maximum  of  240  hours  (30  days)  which  may 
be  carried  over  from  leave  year  to  leave  year. 
This  is  the  maximum  which  may  be  carried 
over  pursuant  to  the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave 
Act  of  1951.  as  amended.  5  U.S.C.  2062(c). 

Because  this  error  was  an  administra- 
tive error  and  because  there  was  no  ad- 
ministrative relief  available.  I  pursued 
my  inquiry  into  this  case  to  discover  what 
sort  of  recompense  might  be  made  to 
grant  relief  in  this  case.  In  answer  to 
numerous  inquiries  on  my  part  and  on 
the  part  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  HannaI.  on  July  6. 
sent  the  following  letter  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  the  Honorable 
Emanuel  Celler,  chainnan.  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

The  Postmaster  General  has  asked  me  to 
reply  to  your  request  for  a  report  on  H.R. 
2303.  which  would  authorize  payment  of 
$343.14  to  Ernest  J.  Carlin,  a  postal  em- 
ployee, of  Montrose.  Pa.  The  sum  paid 
would  represent  settlement  of  his  claim 
against  the  Government  for  loss  of  annual 
leave  for  the  period  November  14.  1959. 
through  January  4.  1963. 

Our  records  show  that  Mr.  Carlin,  through 
administrative  error,  was  for  each  pay  pe- 
riod credited  with  only  4  hours  of  annual 
leave  beginning  In  1959  when  he  should 
have  properly  been  credited  with  6  hours. 
Though  the  leave  records  have  been  correct- 
ed, existing  law  (5  U.S.C.  2062(c)),  which 
established  a  celling  on  accumulated  annual 
leave,  permitted  us  to  recredit  Mr.  Carlin 
with  only  39  hours  of  additional  leave. 

While  we  feel  there  is  a  definite  need  for 
general  legislation  granting  agencies  author- 
ity to  correct  administrative  errors  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  we  also  feel  the  application  of 
the  present  law  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  Mr.  Carlin's  case  has  resulted  in 
an  Inequity  which  can  only  be  corrected  by 
legislative  action  along  the  lines  provided 
for  In  H.R.  2303. 

In  the  present  case  the  failure  to  credit 
Mr.  Carlin  with  the  full  amount  of  annual 
leave  to  which  he  was  entitled  resulted  sole- 
ly from  an  administrative  error,  and  since 
the  error  cannot  be  corrected  administra- 
tively because  of  the  statutory  ceiling  on  the 
accumulation  of  annual  leave,  this  Depart- 
ment would  have  no  objection  to  the  enact- 
ment of  relief  legislation  for  this  employee. 
We  do  not.  however,  favor  relief  in  the  form 
of  a  cash  payment  because  Mr.  Carlin  would 
not  have  received  cash  had  the  error  not  oc- 
curred. 

We  recommend  that  the  measure  be  re- 
vised so  as  to  credit  the  employee's  leave  ac- 
count with  the  amount  of  annual  leave  due 
him  as  a  result  of  the  administrative  error. 
but  to  prohibit  a  lump  sum  payment  for 
any  of  the  recredlted  leave  which  Is  not  used 
when  Mr.  Carlin  is  separated  from  the  postal 
service.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  place  Mr.  Carlin  In  a  position  similar  to 
that  occupied  by  other  employees  who  were 
properly  credited  with  annual  leave. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  report  to  the  committee: 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Carlin  has  suffered  an  injustice  in 
being  deprived  of  his  justly  earned  an- 
nual leave.  It  is  clear  that  the  injustice 
came  about  through  an  administrative 
error,  not  through  any  error  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Carlin.  It  is  also  clear  that  there 
is  no  administrative  relief  possible  in 
this  case,  but  only  legislative  relief.  This 
bill  will  grant  such  legislative  relief,  not 
in  the  form  of  a  cash  payment,  but  by 
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crediting  Mr.  Carlin  with  the  amount  of 
annual  leave  due  him  as  the  result  of 
the  administrative  error,  and  by  pro- 
hibiting a  lump  sum  payment  for  any  of 
the  rccredited  leave  which  is  not  used 
when  Mr.  Carlin  is  separated  from  the 
postal  service. 

It  has  long  been  the  privilege  of  Con- 
giess  to  correct  injustices  that  occasion- 
ally arise  in  ffie  administration  of  our 
laws  and  regulations.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
granting  justice  in  this  case  where  it  is 
indeed  due,  and  will  approve  this  bill  to 
give  Mr.  Carlin  the  leave  he  earned,  but 
which  was  erroneously  denied  him. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  my  distinguished  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary  for  re- 
potting this  bill  favorably.  I  am  happy 
that  they  see  eye  to  eye  with  me  in  af- 
firming the  need  for  legislative  relief  for 
Mr.  Ernest  J.  Carlin. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ALBERT  CARTER 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3537) 
for  the  relief  of  Albert  Carter. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Greorgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DONALD  F.  PARRELL 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  7667) 
for  the  relief  of  Donald  P.  Parrell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 7667 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
$134.10  to  Donald  P.  Parrell,  of  Stoughton, 
Massachusetts,  in  full  settlement  of  his 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  the 
amount  he  paid  in  satisfaction  of  the  judg- 
ment rendered  against  him  on  October  10, 
1963.  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Massachusetts  in 
Civil  Action  No.  61-787-C.  based  upon  an 
accident  which  occurred  on  January  30.  1961, 
In  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  involving  a 
Government  car  driven  by  the  said  Donald 
F.  Parrell  while  performing  his  duties  as  an 
employee  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior. 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  SI, 000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARY  F.   THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  3758) 
for  the  relief  of  Mary  F.  Thomas. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  this  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OSMUNDO  CABIGAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5838) 
for  the  relief  of  Osmundo  Cabigas. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 
^The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection.     ^ 


CAPITAL  TRANSIT  LINES,   INC.,   OF 
SALEM,   OREG. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10612) 
for  the  relief  of  Capital  Transit  Lines, 
Inc.,  of  Salem,  Oreg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (c)  (relating  to  time 
for  filing  claims)  of  section  6421  (relating  to 
gasoline  used  for  certain  nonhighway  pur- 
poses or  by  local  transit  systems)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  any  other 
bar  to  pajmient  on  the  ground  of  a  period  of 
limitations  or  lapse  of  time,  are  hereby 
waived  with  respect  to  any  claims  filed  with- 
in one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  by  Capital  Transit  Lines.  Incorpo- 
rated, of  Salem,  Oregon,  under  subsection  (b) 
of  such  section  for  gasoline  used  by  it  after 
December  31,  1958,  and  before  July  1,  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EDWIN  F.  HOWER 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5973) 
for  the  relief  of  Edwin  F.  Hower. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Edwin 
P.  Hower,  of  College  Park,  Maryland,  is  here- 
by relieved  of  liability  to  the  United  States 
in  the  amount  of  $1,221.44,  the  amount  of 
salary  retention  payments  made  to  him,  be- 
cause of  an  administrative  error,  while  he 
was  an  employee  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  In  the  period  beginning  May  10,  1961, 
and  ending  January  2,  1965.  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  cer- 
tifying or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  any  amount 
for  which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  said  Edwin  P.  Hower,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  from 
sums  otherwise  due  him,  with  respect  to 
the  liability  to  the  United  States  si>ecifled 
in  the  first  section.     No  part  of  the  amount 


appropriated  in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawrful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  lines  7  and  8.  strike  "In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANDERSON  G.  MATSLER,  SENIOR 
MASTER  SERGEANT,  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE,  RETIRED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10878) 
for  the  relief  of  Anderson  G.  Matsler, 
senior  master  sergeant,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
retired. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BIBI  DALJEET  KAUR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3905) 
for  the  relief  of  Bibi  Daljeet  Kaur. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Bibl  Daljeet  Kaur  may  be  clas- 
sified as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  lOKb)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act,  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by 
Rattan  Singh  Dhillon  and  Kartar  Kaur  Dhll- 
lon,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  section  205(b)  of  the  Act,  subject  to  all 
the  conditions  in  that  section  relating  to 
eligible  orphans. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JENNIFER  REBECCA  SIEGEL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  8135) 
for  the  relief  of  Jennifer  ^Rebecca  Siegel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  dnd  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Jennifer  Rebecca  Siegel  may 
be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the 
Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  her 
behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Siegel,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
205(b)  of  the  Act,  subject  to  all  the  condi- 
tions in  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WINSTON  LLOYD  McKAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5213) 
for  the  relief  of  Winston  Lloyd  McKay. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Winston  Lloyd  McKay  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
instruct  the  proper  quota  control  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is 
available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Winston  Lloyd 
McKay  may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101  (b)  ( 1 )  (P) 
of  the  Act.  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed 
In  his  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs  William  Mc- 
Kay, citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  section  205(b)  of  the  Act.  subject  to  all 
the  conditions  in  that  section  relating  to 
.eligible  orphans.  The  provisions  of  section 
245(C)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  shall  be  inapplicable  in  this  case." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PIETER  CORNELIS  METZELAAR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6655' 
for  the  relief  of  Pieter  Cornells  Met- 
zelaar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Pieter  Cornells  Metzelaar  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  section  316  of  that  Act  as 
they  relate  to  residence  and  physical  pres- 
ence. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PING-KWAN  FONG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6720) 
for  the  relief  of  Ping-Kwan  Fong. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  lenate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 


ality Act,  Ping-Kwan  Pong  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  oeen  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  September  24.  1&47. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FRANK  E.  LIPP 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1407)  for 
the  relief  of  FYank  E.  Lipp. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Dlinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMITTING  THE  VESSEL  "LITTLE 
NANCY"  TO  BE  DOCUMENTED  FOR 
USE  IN  THE  COASTWISE  TRADE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5217) 
to  permit  the  vessel  Little  Nancy  to  be 
documented  for  use  in  the  coastwise 
trade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding section  27  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1920.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  883). 
the  vessel  now  known  as  the  Little  Nancy 
{ex-Sea  Boots),  owned  by  David  L.  Prancis 
of  Huntington.  West  Virginia,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  be  documented  to  engage  In  the 
fisheries  and  the  coastwide  trade  upon  com- 
pliance with  the  usual  requirements,  so  long 
as  such  vessel  is  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  continuously  owned  by  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  Por  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  the  term  "citizen  of  the  United 
States"  includes  corporations,  partnerships, 
and  associations,  but  only  those  which  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  section  2  of  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
concludes  the  call  of  the  Private  Calen- 
dar. 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  House  a  communi- 
cation, which  the  Clerk  will  read: 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Office  of  the  Clerk. 
House  of  Represent.^tives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  5, 1965. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sih:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office 
at  9:40  pjn.,  October  4,  1965,  and  said  to 
contain  H.R.  5902.  an  act  for  the  relief  of 
Cecil  Graham,  and  a  veto  message  thereon. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R.  Roberts, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


CECIL  GRAHAM— VETO  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  veto  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  approv- 
al, H.R.  5902.  a  bill  "for  the  relief  of  Cecil 
Graham." 

The  bill  provides  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  statute  of  limitations,  the  claim 
of  Mr.  Graham  for  refund  of  Federal  in- 
come taxes  erroneously  paid  by  him  on 
disability  payments  received  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  during  the  pe- 
riod 1947-55.  if  filed  within  1  year,  shall 
be  treated  by  the  Treasury  Department 
as  timely  filed  and  be  considered  and 
paid  in  accordance  with  provisions  of 
applicable  law. 

Mr.  Graham  was  retired  on  April  1. 
1947.  for  disability  under  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act.  In  1948  he  was  ad- 
vised by  an  employee  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  that  his  disability  pay- 
ments were  includable  in  income.  He 
paid  income  tax,  it  appears,  for  the  years 
1947-55  on  these  payments.  Subse- 
quently he  learned  that  they  were  not 
taxable  and  applied  for  a  refund,  but  the 
statute  of  limitations  had  rtm. 

The  advice  given  Mr.  Graham  in  1948 
was  accurate  at  that  time.  It  was  the 
Epmeier  decision  by  the  seventh  circuit 
in  1952  which  held  that  disability  pay- 
ments were  excludable  and  put  taxpayers 
on  notice  that  they  should  file  claims  for 
refund  if  they  had  previously  included 
such  payments  in  income.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Code  adopted  in  1954  made  it 
clear  that  disability  payments  for  1954 
and  subsequent  years  were  excludable 
from  income. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  tax 
law  frequently  changes.  In  our  self- 
administered  tax  system.  Mr.  Graham, 
like  all  other  taxpayers,  had  a  responsi- 
bility for  keeping  informed. 

The  Congress  has  included  a  statute 
of  limitations  in  tax  laws  in  order  to 
acliieve  uniform  treatment  and  finality 
in  tax  administration.  Any  time  limita- 
tion makes  it  inevitable  that  some  claim- 
ants, often  without  fault,  will  fail  to  file 
their  claims  on  time.  A  case  such  as  this 
clearly  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  such 
a  statute — it  may  be  impossible  to  deter- 
mine reliably  the  amount  of  any  over- 
payment made  by  this  taxpayer  because 
the  pertinent  tax  returns  have  been  de- 
stroyed under  existing  procedures  and  in 
reliance  upon  the  statute  of  limitations. 

This  bill  is  also  inconsistent  with  the 
Technical  Amendments  Act  of  1958, 
which  granted  some  general  relief  to  tax- 
payers who  had  erroneously  included  dis- 
ability payments  in  income.  By  that 
statute.  Congress  granted  relief  to  those 
who  had  asserted  their  rights  by  filing 
timely  claims  for  refund,  but  withheld 
relief  from  taxpayers  who,  like  Mr. 
Graham,  had  not  filed  timely. 

A  number  of  other  bills  for  relief  of 
Individual  taxpayers  have  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  where  the  taxpayers 
had  failed  to  file  timely  claims  for  re- 
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funds  and  therefore  were  not  covered  by 
the  1958  statute.  President  Eisenhower 
withheld  his  approval  from  two  of  these 
bills:  H.R.  9765 — 85th  Congress,  and 
H.R.  6335 — 86th  Congress.  No  others 
have  been  enacted.  Thus,  approval  of 
this  bill  would  discriminate  against  other 
taxpayers  similarly  situated  and  set  an 
unfortunate  precedent. 

Accordingly.  I  am  returning  H.R.  5902 
without  my  approval. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  October  4,  1965. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ob- 
jections of  the  President  will  be  spread 
at  large  upon  the  Journal. 

If  there  is  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
message  will  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  objects. 

Under  the  order  of  the  House  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  this  matter  will  be  pending  busi- 
ness on  Thursday.  October  7. 


SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  7059)  to 
amend  the  act  of  July  2.  1940  (54  Stat. 
724;  20  U.S.C.  79-79e).  to  authorize  such 
appropriations  to  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution as  are  necessary  in  carrying  out  its 
functions  under  said  act,  and  for  other 
pui-poses,  with  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  7,  after  "siuns"  insert:  ",  not 
to  exceed  $350,000,". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Act  of  July  2.  1940  (54  Stat.  724: 
20  U.S.C.  79-79e),  so  as  to  Increase  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  use  In  carrying 
out  its  functions  under  said  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mai-yland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


USIA  FILM  "JOHN  F.  KENNEDY- 
YEARS  OF  LIGHTNING,  DAY  OF 
DRUMS" 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  106)  to 
allow  the  showing  in  the  United  States 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  film 
"John  F.  Kennedy — Years  of  Lightning, 
Day  of  Drums." 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  not  be  denied  an  opp>ortunlty 


to  view  the  film  prepared  by  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  entitled  "Years 
of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums",  depleting 
events  in  the  administration  of  the  late 
President  John  P.  Kennedy. 

It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
expression  of  congressional  Intent  embodied 
in  this  Joint  resolution  is  to  be  limited  solely 
to  the  film  referred  to  herein,  and  that  noth- 
ing contained  in  this  Joint  resolution  should 
be  construed  to  establish  a  precedent  for 
making  other  materials  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  available 
for  general  distribution  In  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  Accordingly,  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  Is  authorized  to  make  ap- 
propriate arrangements  to  transfer  to  the 
trustees  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  six  master  copies  of 
such  film  and  the  exclusive  rights  to  distrib- 
ute copies  thereof,  through  educational  and 
commercial  media,  for  viewing  within  the 
United  States.  The  net  proceeds  resulting 
from  any  such  distribution  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
and  shall  be  available,  in  addition  to  appro- 
priations authorized  in  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Center  Act,  to  the  trustees  of  such  Center 
for  use  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  such 
Act. 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  Government  for  its  expenditures  In 
connection  with  production  of  the  film,  such 
arrangements  shall  provide  for  payment,  at 
the  time  of  delivery  of  the  said  master  cop- 
ies, for  such  rights  In  the  amount  of  $122,000, 
which  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

Sec.  4.  Any  documentary  film  which  has 
been.  Is  now  being,  or  is  hereafter  produced 
by  any  Government  department  or  agency 
with  appropriations  out  of  the  Treasury  con- 
cerning the  life,  character,  and  public  service 
of  any  individual  who  has  served  or  Is  serv- 
ing the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
any  official  capacity  shall  not  be  distributed 
or  shown  in  public  In  this  country  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  said  official  or  after  the 
death  of  such  official  unless  authorized  6y 
law  in  each  specific  case. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  joint  resolution  before  the  House 
does  not  need  any  lengthy  elaboration 
or  explanation,  for  2  months  ago  the 
House  approved,  by  vote  of  311  to  75,  a 
similar  measure  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution and  showing  within  the  United 
States  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
film,  "John  F.  Kennedy— Years  of  Light- 
ning, Day  of  Drums." 

In  spite  of  that  overwhelming  vote, 
there  were  some  serious  reservations  and 
objections  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
issue  was  approached  in  that  case.  Spe- 
cifically, some  Members  felt  that  a  con- 
current resolution  was  not  the  proper 
vehicle  to  use  in  making  an  exception 
from  a  rule  which  has  been  followed  for 
many  years  by  the  USIA — the  rule  that 
USIA  materials  shall  not  be  available  for 
general  distribution  in  the  United  States. 

Other  Members  maintained  that  the 
USIA  should  not  be  put  into  the  busi- 
ness of  arranging  the  domestic  distribu- 


tion of  its  own  products.  Still  other 
Members  were  concerned  that  a  general 
showing  of  the  Kennedy  film  in  the 
United  States  would  establish  a  prece- 
dent which  could  be  abused  in  the  future. 

In  place  of  the  House-approved  con- 
current resolution,  the  other  body  passed 
and  sent  to  the  House,  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 106,  which  seems  to  meet  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  objections  to  House  Con- 
current Resolution  285. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  contains 
five  simple  provisions : 

First,  it  would  authorize  the  USIA  to 
turn  over  copies  of  the  Kennedy  film  to 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Alts  in  return  for  a  payment  of 
$122,000,  which  is  the  original  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Government  of  preparing  that  film. 

Second,  the  Senate  resolution  would 
give  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  the  exclusive  rights  to  dis- 
tribute and  show  this  film  in  the  United 
States. 

Third,  it  would  provide  that  the  net 
proceeds  from  the  showing  of  this  film 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasury  and  made 
available  to  the  Kennedy  Center  for  use 
pm-suant  to  the  act  which  established  the 
Center. 

Fourth,  it  states  specifically  that  the 
enactment  of  the  joint  resolution  shall 
not  constitute  a  precedent  for  making 
any  other  materials  at  the  USIA  avcul- 
able  for  general  distribution  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Fifth,  the  Senate  joint  resolution  pro- 
vides that  Government-made  films  deal- 
ing with  the  life,  character,  or  public 
service  of  any  Federal  official  shall  not 
be  available  for  public  showing  in  this 
country  during  such  official's  life,  or  after 
his  death,  unless  authorized  by  law  in 
each  SF)ecific  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  should  obtain  even 
greater  support  than  the  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  285  which  the  House  ap- 
proved by  a  4  to  1  margin  on  June  9  of 
this  year. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Chairman  Roger  L.  Stevens,  of  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  to  Chairman  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  con- 
taining certain  assurances  which  I  am 
confident  will  prove  of  interest  to  the 
membership  of  the  House.  These  con- 
firm our  intent  that  no  appropriated 
funds  be  used  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
Kennedy  film  by  the  Center  and  that 
the  film  be  made  available  to  educa- 
tional organizations  without  profit  to  the 
Center.    The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for 

THE  Performing  Arts.- 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  23,  1965. 
Re  Senate  Joint  Resolution  106. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af' 

fairs.  House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Congressman  Morgan:  I  am  glad  to 
convey  to  you  answers  to  the  three  questions 
which  you  put  to  me  regarding  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  106. 

I  have  discussed  these  matters  with  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee  of  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
and  they  have  authorized  me,  In  the  event 
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Senate  Joint  Resolution  106  becomes  law. 
flrst,  to  make  the  appropriate  arrangements 
with  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  In  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 106  to  acquire  the  exclusive  rights  to 
distribute  copies  of  the  flhn  entitled  "John 
P.  Kennedy:  Years  of  Lightning — Day  of 
Drums,'  depicting  events  in  the  administra- 
tion 'of  the  late  John  P.  Kennedy,  and  to 
form  a  committee  of  distinguished  citizens 
to  direct  the  showing  of  the  film  in  the 
United  States  through  educational  and  com- 
mercial media  by  methods  in  keeping  with 
the  high  standards  of  the  film  and  the  intent 
of  the  Congress. 

Second,  in  the  acquisition  of  these  rights 
with  reimbursement  to  the  U.S.  Government 
for  its  expenditures  of  $122,000  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  film,  the  Center  will  not  use 
any  funds  appropriated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Third,   we   will   make   this   film   available 
to    educational    organizations    within     the 
United  States  without  profit  to  the  Center. 
Respectfully, 

Roger  L.  Stevens, 

Chatrman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  resolu- 
tion do  pass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  certain  memorandums. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  t-o  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

mO:ABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  106. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Ml".  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  have  before  us 
again  the  subject  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  film  "John  F.  Ken- 
nedy— Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of 
Drums,"  in  the  foim  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  106.  In  my  opinion,  this  is 
only  a  slightly  better  bill  than  that  which 
we  passed  in  the  House  on  June  9.  It  is 
restricted  to  making  six  master  copies  of 
the  film  available  to  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  for 
their  use  in  raising  money  for  the  foun- 
dation. The  U.S.  Government  will  be 
reimbursed  for  these  master  copies  in 
the  amount  of  $122,000. 

But  note  well  section  4  of  this  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  106.  which  says: 

Any  documentary  film  which  has  been.  Is 
now  being,  or  Is  hereafter  produced  by  any 
Government  department  or  agency  with  ap- 
propriations out  of  the  Treasury  concerning 
the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  any 
individual  who  has  served  or  is  serving  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  any  offi- 
cial capacity  shall  not  be  distributed  or 
sliown  in  public  in  this  country  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  said  official  or  after  the  death 
of  such  official  unless  authorized  by  law  in 
each  specific  case. 

Here  is  a  precedent  being  written  into 
law.  It  simply  means  that  the  next  time 
one  of  the  political  parties  wants  to  eulo- 
gize a  departed  leader,  it  will  only  have 
to  present  legislation,  and  citing  this 
Senate  joint  resolution,  get  it  accepted. 


In  the  minority  report  on  the  previous 
measure  it  was  said  in  part : 

The  authority  requested  in  the  resolution 
poses  some  fundamental  issues  that  must  be 
considered  without  regard  to  the  tragic  cir- 
cumstances in  our  national  life  giving  rise 
to  the  production  of  this  film. 

Foremost  among  tliese  is  the  dissemina- 
tion within  the  United  States  of  material 
produced  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
(USIAi.  The  U.S.  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Act  of  1948  provides  the 
Etatutorj-  authorization  for  the  international 
information  activities  carried  out  by  the 
USIA.  In  reporting  out  this  measure  in 
1947.  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  In- 
cluded this  statement: 

"This  bill  contains  very  broad  authority 
for  Information  activities,  and  the  Congress 
would  certainly  wish  this  particular  autiiorl- 
zation  to  be  directed  solely  toward  the  people 
of  other  countries." 

Section  2  included  among  the  means  to  be 
used  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  the  act 
to  be  the  following: 

■  ( 1 )  an  information  service  to  disseminate 
abro,.id  Information  about  the  United  States, 
its  people,  and  policies  promulgated  by  the 
Congress,  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
suite  and  other  responsible  officials  of  Gov- 
ernment having  to  do  with  matters  affecting 
foreign  affairs." 

The  general  authorization  under  which 
USIA  operated  Is  contained  in  section  501  of 
the  act.     I  quote  that  section  in  its  entirety. 

"Sec.  501.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
when  he  finds  it  appropriate,  to  provide  for 
the  preparation,  and  dissemination  abroad,  of 
information  about  the  United  States,  its  peo- 
ple, and  its  policies,  through  press,  publica- 
tions, radio,  motion  pictures,  and  other  In- 
formation media,  and  through  Inforn^atlon 
centers  and  instructors  abroad.  Any  such 
press  releiise  or  radio  script,  on  request,  shall 
be  available  in  the  English  language  at  the 
Department  of  State,  at  all  reasonable  times 
following  its  release  as  Information  abroad, 
for  examination  by  representatives  of  United 
States  press  associations,  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, radio  systems,  and  stations,  and.  on 
request,  shall  be  made  available  to  Members 
of  Congress. ' 

Under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8  of  1953, 
the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  were 
transferred  to  the  Director  of  USIA  subject 
to  direction  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  of 
policy  guidance  and  program  content  control 
"for  use  abroad"  on  official  U.S.  positions. 

Since  1948.  Congress  has  reaffirmed  the 
legislative  intent  of  the  act  through  expres- 
sions by  Members  of  Congress  during  con- 
gressional hearings.  It  is  clear  from  their 
statements  that  It  was  never  Intended  that 
USIA  disseminate  any  of  its  work  within  the 
United  States.  The  U.S.  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Information,  created  by  Congress  to 
serve  the  public  Interest  and  consisting  of 
five  dlstlnpulshed  citizens,  emphasized  this 
point  In  its  19th  report  to  Congress  in  Jan- 
Kiary  1964: 

"The  Commission  recommends  that  USIA 
avoid  those  domestic  activities  which  are 
contrary  to  the  intentions  of  Congress.  This 
calls  for  restriction  of  domestic  speeches  and 
press  releases.  The  Agency  should  limit  the 
distribution  of  its  materials  and  media  prod- 
ucts domestically.  In  order  to  allay  any  con- 
gressional apprehension  that  the  Agency  may 
be  propagandizing  within  the  United  States." 

The  film  has  been  widely  exhibited  abroad. 
So  have  many  other  documentary  films  that 
would  undoubtedly  appeal  to  individuals  and 
groups  in  the  United  States.  WhUe  such 
films  are  apparently  well  received  abroad,  this 
is  not  an  adeqiiat,?  basis  for  a  departure  from 
the  clearly  expressed  intent  of  Congress  that 
USIA  productions  be  confined  to  foreign 
countries. 

A  basic  principle  Is  Involved.  USIA  was 
established  to  promote  a  better  understand- 


ing abroad  of  the  United  States,  its  people, 
and  it  policies.  In  other  words.  Its  basic 
purpose  Is  one  of  persuasion — to  create  a 
more  favorable  attitude  toward  the  United 
States  in  other  countries.  It  is,  quite 
frankly,  a  propaganda  agency. 

To  use  In  this  country  a  film  designed  for 
propaganda  overseas  would  set  a  most  unde- 
sirable pattern.  USIA  has  always  recog- 
nized as  the  intent  of  Congress  that  this 
Govertunent  Agency  would  not  propagandize 
the  American  people.  To  allow  this  would 
mean  that  the  taxpayers  would  be  subsi- 
dizing programs  designed  to  shape  their 
judgment. 

The  film  deals  with  a  recent  political  lead- 
er many  of  whose  policies  are  still  under  ac- 
tive political  discussion  and  debate  in  this 
country.  The  showing  of  the  film  in  this 
country  can  inject  a  large  emotional  con- 
tent Into  the  consideration  of  basic  public 
policies  that  should  be  judged  on  their 
merits. 

So  it  is,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  could  con- 
tinue to  give  instances  in  which  it  is 
clearly  pointed  out  that  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  that  material  prepared 
by  and  under  the  diiection  of  the  U.S. 
InfoiTOation  Agency  should  be  used  only 
abroad  and  not  in  this  country.  The 
record  is  replete  with  remarks  and  il- 
lustrations showing  clearly  that  there 
was  a  very  real  fear  that  this  agency— 
which  is  in  fact  a  propagandizing  agency 
and  is  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— would  have  the  fruits  of  its  labors 
turned  toward  efforts  to  influence  the 
thinking  of  people  here  at  home. 

In  spite  of  what  may  be  said,  we  are 
setting  a  very  dangerous  precedent. 
Every  time  we  lower  the  barriers  once 
in  this  respect  we  make  it  easier  there- 
after to  do  so  again  and  again.  In  other 
words,  what  I  am  saying  is  here  we  have 
a  very  fundamental  issue  whether  or  not 
the  products  of  the  USIA,  which  are  de- 
signed to  be  used  abroad,  may  be  used 
here  at  home  for  domestic  purposes. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  obviously 
an  effort  to  make  possible  the  raising  of 
funds  for  an  organization,  again  certain- 
ly a  worthwhile  organization,  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  but  here  is  a  product  of  the  USIA 
being  used  for  fundraising.  There  is 
very  little  limitation,  if  any,  placed  on 
the  kind  of  fundraising  that  may  be 
considered  here.  In  the  committee  re- 
port there  is  expressed  the  hope  that 
this  will  not  be  used  for  political  pur- 
poses. However.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
joint  resolution  before  us.  and  explicitly 
in  the  report  itself,  there  is  no  prohibi- 
tion against  such  use  of  this  film.  There 
is  nothing  that  says  absolutely  it  can- 
not be  used  for  political  purposes.  There 
is  nothing,  I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
would  prevent  a  Member  of  Congress,  a 
Senator,  a  Governor,  or  any  other  po- 
litical official,  if  he  pays  the  fee  for  the 
use  of  the  film,  from  then  making  use  of 
it  as  he  may  see  fit. 

Furthermore,  there  are  no  restrictions 
upon  how  and  where  these  films  may  be 
used.  Members  will  recall  in  a  debate 
on  the  previous  measure  great  concern 
was  expressed  lest  these  be  used  improp- 
erly in  association  with  other  films  of 
questionable  merit  and  questionable  con- 
tent and  perhaps  in  improper  places  and 
in  a  wrong  context.  There  is  no  assur- 
ance, apart  from  the  assurance  that  we 
would  feel  in  the  good  judgment  of  those 
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in  authority  in  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  that  it 
would  be  subject  to  proper  supervision 
and  policing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  for 
these  reasons,  and  others  as  well,  that 
we  are  setting  a  dangerous  precedent  by 
using  material,  designed  to  be  used 
abroad,  here  at  home.  We  are  not  set- 
ting up  sufficient  safeguards  concerning 
its  use  and,  therefore,  this  Senate  joint 
resolution  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  GrossI. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  that  this  may  very 
well  be  setting  a  most  dangerous  prece- 
dent in  that  this  film  was  designed  and 
was  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  propagandiz- 
ing in  foreign  countries  and  not  in  the 
United  States.  Furthermore,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  the  report  accompanying  this  bill. 
There  is  not  a  single  departmental  com- 
ment in  the  report.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  I  have  been  advised,  and 
on  good  authority,  that  the  Advisory 
Commission  to  the  USIA — which  origi- 
nally prepared  this  film  and  the  Agency 
through  which  the  money  was  expend- 
ed— a  majority  of  the  members  thereof 
are  not  in  favor  of  this  legislation,  or 
at  least  they  were  not  in  the  early  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  The  report  is 
completely  lacking  with  regard  to  de- 
partmental or  agency  reports. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  reason  why  a 
report  is  lacking  is  because  the  decision 
here  is  for  the  Congress  to  make — not 
for  the  executive  branch.  I  am  also  as- 
sui-ed  that  the  executive  board  did  not 
object  to  the  showing  of  the  Kennedy 
film,  if  the  USIA  was  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  expressed  congressional  in- 
tent, 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  said  nothing  about  an 
executive  board.  I  said  the  Advisory 
Commission  to  the  USIA. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  stand  corrected — 
I  meant  the  Advisoi-y  Commission.  The 
Commission,  in  its  report,  was  solely  con- 
cerned that  the  USIA  comply  with  con- 
gressional intent  in  its  operations.  They 
have  not  expressed  any  objection  to  any 
particular  expression  of  congressional  in- 
tent with  respect  to  the  Kennedy  film. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  point  is  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  did  not 
call  the  Advisory  Commission  or  any 
member  thereof  before  It  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  at  any  stage.  The 
gentleman  will  agree  to  that,  I  am  sure. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Yes;  nor  did  the 
committee  ask  for  testimony  from  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  or  representa- 
tives thereof,  because  we  wanted  to  keep 
the  Agency  entirely  out  of  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill.  The  decision  embodied 
in  the  resolution  is  solely  ours  to  make; 
and  we  are  making  this  decision  in  favor 
of  domestic  showing  of  the  Kennedy  film 
because  of  the  tremendous  interest  that 
has  been  shown  in  it  here  in  the  United 
States.  There  were  several  dozen  bills 
and  resolutions  introduced  by  Members 


of  Congress  who  would  like  to  have  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  given  permis- 
sion by  Congress  to  release  the  film,  so 
that  the  American  people — at  least  those 
desiring  to  do  so — that  they  may  be  able 
to  see  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  a  rare  event  for  a 
bill  to  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  a 
resolution  or  a  bill,  without  any  depart- 
mental reports  of  any  nature. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes,  of  couise. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Certainly  the  gen- 
tleman would  not  expect  or  require  that 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  pass  judg- 
ment on  a  policy  that  the  Congress  alone 
promulgated,  formally  or  informally,  re- 
stricting the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
from  distributing  its  materials  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  certainly  like  to 
have  heard,  and  I  suspect  that  there  are 
other  Members  who  would  like  to  have 
heard  the  attitude  of  the  Commission 
and  the  attitude  of  the  Agency  on  this 
expansion  of  the  showing  of  a  propa- 
ganda film  throughout  the  United  States 
when  that  film  was  designed  exclusively 
for  overseas  showing,  in  its  original 
conception. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  think  it 
would  be  out  of  order  to  ask  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  to  take  a  position  on 
the  issue  of  the  distribution  of  one  of  its 
productions  when  the  Congress  has  pre- 
viously told  them  that  they  were  not  to 
engage  in  such  activities.  Certainly  the 
gentleman  will  agree  that  this  would 
not  be  in  order,  for  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  to  come  before  the  committee  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  on  the  contrary 
that  it  was  very  much  in  order,  because 
they  were  the  original  sponsors  and  in 
part  the  promoters  of  this  film,  for  quite 
a  different  purpose  than  is  here  being 
proposed  today.  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  have  been  called  upon 
to  state  their  views  with  respect  to  the 
showing  of  this  film  for  a  purpose  for 
v.-liich  it  was  never  intended. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  assure  the  gentleman  that  I  have  not 
received,  nor  has  any  other  Member  that 
I  know  of,  any  memorandum  or  letter 
from  either  the  Advisory  Commission  or 
the  USIA  in  opposition  to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No  harm  could  have  re- 
sulted if  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
had  called  members  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  before  the  committee  to  give 
their  views  with  respect  to  the  use  of  this 
film  which  they  approved  originally,  for 
which  substantial  Federal  funds  have 
been  expended  and  only  for  the  purposes 
of  showing  overseas.  I  reiterate  that  I 
join  completely  with  the  gentleman  from 
ir..diana  fMr.  Ad.mr]  in  saying  that  the 
enactment  of  this  resolution  can  very 
well  set  a  most  dangerous  precedent  so 
far  as  the  showing  of  Government-pro- 
duced, propaganda  films  in  this  country 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DerwinskiI. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 


marks of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Adair]  and  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  what  we  will 
be  doing,  if  we  adopt  this  resolution,  is 
to  establish  a  precedent  that  in  this  case, 
any  disclaimers  to  the  contrary  are  not 
worth  anything. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  is  a  very  fasci- 
nating document.  This  committee  re- 
port goes  to  a  great  extent  to  emphasize 
that  we  are  not  setting  a  precedent  when 
the  very  act  itself  is  a  precedent.  We 
have  some  very  fascinating  language 
contained  in  the  report.  For  example,  it 
refers  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  this  filni  be  used  in  a  non- 
partisan manner,  and^ states  as  follows: 

The  film  ought  not  be  used,  for  example, 
for  partisan  political  fundraising.  On  the 
other  hand,  local  nonpartisan  commtinlty 
showings  of  the  Kennedy  film  should  not  be 
discouraged  or  proscribed  simply  because  a 
Member  of  Congress  or  some  other  public 
official  happ>ens  to  sponsor  the  event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  interpret  this  lan- 
guage, this  represents  an  open  invita- 
tion for  any  number  of  political  figures 
to  use  this  film,  and  as  I  see  it  abuse  this 
film. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  may  as  well  use  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  USIA.  In- 
cidentally, I  feel  that  this  is  a  very  effec- 
tive dramatic  film,  effective  in  its  in- 
tended impact  upon  foreign  observers. 
Interestingly  enough,  this  is  one  of  the 
few  products  produced  by  the  USIA 
which  I  believe  has  any  substantial  ar- 
tistic impact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  USIA  is  one  of  our 
most  ineffective  and  overrated  agencies. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  that  one  of  the  more 
ineffective  operations  of  this  ineffective 
agency  is  the  Voice  of  America  which  pro- 
claims its  virtues  by  pointing  out  that  its 
broadcasts  are  no  longer  jammed  as  they 
beam  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  obviously, 
because  of  the  innocuous  nature  of  their 
presentation. 

Overseas,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  USIA  is 
an  absolutely  weak,  ineffective  propa- 
ganda arm  of  the  Government. 

It  is  fascinating  that  this  one  film 
which  I  believe  has  considerable  do- 
mestic significance  is  the  product  of 
some  unusual  performance  on  their  be- 
half. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this  precedent 
is  so  dangerous  and  will  come  back  to 
haunt  us,  that  the  House  in  its  wisdom 
should  reject  xthis  resolution.  However, 
I  am  afraid  that  the  Members  have  not 
given  sufficient  attention  to  this  problem 
and  as  the  last  time,  they  will  faithfully 
rubberstamp  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, our  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  ,  on  Foreign  Affairs  [Mr. 
Morgan]. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  chainnan  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  ZABLOCKI],  some  questions 
bearing  on  this  legislation. 

During  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  he  stated  that  this  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  285  had  passed 
this  very  body  by  a  vote  of  311  to  75. 
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The  Senate  did  not  accept  the  House 
concurrent  resolution.  After  some  de- 
lay, a  compromise  was  reached,  largely, 
I  understand,  as  the  result  of  efforts  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  Sen- 
ator DiRKSEN  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. This  joint'  resolution  now  be- 
fore us  embodies  that  compromise  and 
It  passed  the  Senate  by  a  simple  voice 
vote.  I  therefore  find  it  hard  to  under- 
stand the  strong  objection  to  this  resolu- 
tion" which  is  coming  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

The  resolution  we  have  here  today  is 
the  language  from  the  workshop  of  Sen- 
ator Dirksen.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  is  my  under- 
standing, and  I  have  apprised  the  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  of  it,  that  the  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution  embodies  a  compro- 
mise that  was  worked  out  with  the  mi- 
nority leader  in  the  other  body,  and  with 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Therefore  I  am  somewhat  amazed  that 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  are  opposed  to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Will  this  not  be  a 
great  aid  to  fundraising  drives  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Cultural  Center? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  revenue  that 
will  be  derived  will  revert  to  the  Treasury 
to  be  used  by  the  Kennedy  Cultural  Cen- 
ter. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  morgan'.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  hope  I  properly 
Interpreted  my  distinguished  chairman. 
The  language  in  the  Senate  resolution 
was  fundamentally  developed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senate  minority  leader,  so 
that  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
should  be  followed  then? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  In  this  instance,  yes. 
I  just  cannot  see  this  being  a  dangerous 
position  taken  by  the  House  when  the 
majority  and  minority  leadership  in  the 
other  body  was  for  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  appreciate  the 
tremendous  support  given  our  Senate 
minority  leader,  and  I  hope  that  the  ma- 
jority also  will  give  him  substantial  sup- 
port in  his  heroic  effort  to  preserve  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  would  perhaps  be 
too  much  to  expect  100  percent  perfect 
judgment  in  every  case,  besides  that  has 
nothing  to  with  his  statesmanlike  ap- 
proval of  the  pending  resolution. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Fulton! . 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member:  on  page  2.  section  2, 
there  is  the  phrase:  ^and  the  exclusive 
rights  to  distributeX  copies  thereof, 
through  educational  ^nd  commercial 
media  for  viewing  within  the  United 
States." 

According  to  that  phrase  there  is  no 
rule  as  to  whether  the  distribution  to 
educational  institutions  shall  be  with- 
out profit. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  pleased  to  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  that  the  Committee 


on  Foreign  Affairs  has  been  assured  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  that  they  will  make  this 
film  available  to  educational  organiza- 
tions within  the  United  States  without 
profit  to  the  Center.  This  conforms  our 
intent  with  respect  to  this  matter.  For 
the  full  outline  of  the  assurances  which 
we  have  received  on  this  as  well  as  on 
some  related  points.  I  would  like  to  refer 
the  gentleman  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Roger 
Stevens  which  I  cited  earlier  in  our  de- 
bate on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Who 
shall  determine  that?  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  will  set  up  the  rules,  or  will  it 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Kennedy  Cultural 
Center? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  trustees  of  the 
Kennedy  Cultural  Center  will  make  the 
decision  on  the  operational  aspects  of 
this  matter.  There  is  also  guidance  fur- 
nished on  this  subject  in  our  report  which 
reads,  in  part:  "that  private  enrichment 
should  not  become  the  goal  of  the  do- 
mestic distribution  of  the  Kennedy  film 
and  that  nonpartisanship  should  be  the 
rule  in  all  arrangements  for  its  distribu- 
tion in  this  country." 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  limit  the  Kennedy 
film  to  commercial  distribution,  and  that 
there  shall  be  no  profit.  I  do  think  it 
should  be  put  on  the  educational  media. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  can  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  under  the  terms  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  that  is  before  us  here 
there  is  the  very  widest  latitude  as  to  the 
organization  or  individuals  that  may  use 
this  film.  The  resolution  says  educa- 
tional or  commercial.  There  are  no 
guidelines  beyond  that. 

In  answer  to  the  specific  point  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Fulton]  there  are  no  restrictions,  no 
guidelines  as  to  costs  laid  down  here. 
That  is  a  matter  which  is  completely 
wide  open,  and  I  share  the  gentleman's 
concern  that  it  might  be  subject  to  abuse. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Peimsylvania  LMr.  Fulton]. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
language  of  this  joint  resolution  reads  as 
follows  on  page  2,  section  4: 

Sec.  4.  Any  dcKumentary  film  which  has 
been,  is  now  being,  or  Is  hereafter  produced 
by  any  Government  department  or  agency 
with  appropriations  out  of  the  Treasury  con- 
cerning the  life,  character,  and  public  service 
of  any  individual  who  has  served  or  Is  serving 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  any 
ofiBcial  capacity  shall  not  be  distributed  or 
shown  In  public  In  this  country  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  said  official  or  after  the  death 
of  such  official  unless  authorized  by  law  In 
each  specific  case. 

As  one  of  the  ranking  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
and  as  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Manned  Space  Flight  Subcommittee,  it 
appears  to  me  that  that  is  too  broad  be- 
cause it  would  prevent  the  showing  of 


any  films  on  the  astronauts  in  this  coun- 
try. How  do  you  get  around  that?  I 
think  the  prohibition  is  too  broad.  I 
think  you  must  make  some  sort  of  excep- 
tion as  to  the  intent  of  the  Congress  with 
reference  to  this.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
intended  to  be  that  broad  even  though 
the  phraseology  of  section  4  states  that 
it  is  that  broad  because  it  states  that  on 
any  showing  we  would  have  to  have  a 
sr>ecific  act  passed.  That  is  the  language 
that  appears  on  page  3,  line  7. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  would  point  out  to 
my  colleague  that  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution deals  with  materials  produced  by 
the  USIA.  I  am  sm-e,  and  at  this  time 
I  would  reassure  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  that  it  is  not  the  intent  of 
the  language  he  quoted  to  prevent  the 
showing  of  a  film  of  the  astronauts,  for 
example,  or  to  negate  any  of  the  respon- 
sibilities or  the  authority,  currently  en- 
trusted to  the  USIA  under  its  basic  au- 
thorities. The  concern  which  has  been 
expressed  on  the  floor  today,  and  also 
last  June,  related  to  USIA  films  dealing 
with  the  life  and  activities  of  our  political 
leaders.  I  am  certain  that  section  4  of 
the  Senate  joint  resolution  referred  to 
such  films.  I  for  one — and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  membership  of  the  House 
shares  this  sentiment — have  no  objection 
to  the  film  of  our  astronauts,  or  a  simi- 
lar film,  being  made  available  for  show- 
ing in  our  country. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Then 
why  do  you  not  have  that  limitation  so 
as  to  make  it  refer  to  films  produced  by 
the  USIA? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  is:  Shall  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res  106)? 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  ,  there 
were — ayes  55,  noes  12. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  October  1,  fur- 
ther proceedings  on  the  Senate  joint 
resolution  will  go  over  until  Thursday. 
October  7. 

IMPOSITION  OF  TIRE  TAX  ON  TIRES 
DELIVERED  TO  MANUFACTURERS 
RETAIL  OUTLET 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(Hil.  318)  to  amend  section  4071  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  evaded  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  4071  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  tax  on  tires  and  inner 
tubes)  Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  as  (c)  and  (d)  and  by  In- 
serting after  subsection  (a)  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(b)  Special  RtrLE  for  Mantjf.\cturers 
Who  Sell  at  Retail. — Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  If 
the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  Importer  of 
any  tire  or  Inner  tube  delivers  such  tire  or 
tube  to  a  retail  store  or  retail  outlet  of  such 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  importer,  he  shall 
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be  liable  for  tax  under  subsection  (a)  in  re- 
spect of  such  tire  or  tube  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  If  It  had  been  sold  at  the  time  It  was 
delivered  to  such  retail  store  or  outlet.  This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  an  article  in 
respect  to  which  tax  has  been  Imposed  by 
subsection  (a).  Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  an  article  in  respect  of  which  tax 
has  been  imposed  by  this  subsection." 

(b)  Tlie  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  calendar  quarter  which  begins  more 
than  20  days  after  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
Is  enacted. 

Sec.  2.  Section  4226  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  floor  stocks 
taxes)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Tax  on  Certain  Tires  and  Tubes. — 
On  any  tire  or  inner  tube  which,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  which  be- 
gins more  than  20  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  Is  held  at  a 
retail  store  or  retail  outlet  of  the  manufac- 
turer, producer,  or  importer  of  such  tire  or 
tube,  he  shall  be  liable  for  tax  under  section 
4071(a)  In  the  same  manner  as  if  such  tire 
or  inner  tube  had  been  sold  by  him  on  such 
first  day.  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
an  article  in  respect  of  which  tax  has  been 
Imposed  by  section  4071  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  Such  section  4071  shall 
not  apply  to  an  article  In  respect  of  which 
tax  has  been  imposed  by  this  subsection." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Jennings]. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pending  bill  would 
amend  the  Intei-nal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  that  the  manufacturers' 
excise  tax  on  tires  and  inner  tubes  in 
the  case  of  manufacturer-owned — or  im- 
porter-owned— retail  stores  is  to  be  im- 
posed at  the  time  of  delivery  to  these 
stores,  rather  than  at  the  time  these 
tires  or  tubes  are  sold.  The  bill  also  im- 
poses a  floor  stocks  tax,  at  the  regular 
rates,  on  inventories  on  hand  in  these 
stores  on  the  date  the  new  provision 
referred  to  above  becomes  effective. 

Under  present  law  a  tax  of  10  cents 
a  pound  is  imposed  on  highway-type 
tires  and  5  cents  a  pound  on  other  tires, 
and  a  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  is  imposed 
with  respect  to  inner  tubes,  at  the  time 
they  are  sold  by  the  manufacturer, 
producer,  or  importer. 

In  the  case  of  tire  and  inner  tube 
manufacturers — or  importers — main- 
taining their  own  retail  stores  or  retail 
outlets,  this  means  that  no  tax  is  imposed 
until  the  manufacturer  makes  a  sale  at 
retail,  that  is,  to  the  consumer.  As  a 
result,  where  a  manufacturer  has  his 
own  retail  store,  no  tax  is  paid  on  his 
retail  inventory.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  independent  tire  dealer  can  have 
only  tax-paid  inventory.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  has  been  advised 
that  these  dealers  may  have  as  much  as 
15  percent  of  their  inventory  investment 
tied  up  in  these  taxes,  an  investment 


which  their  competitors,  the  tire  manu- 
facturers with  their  own  retail  outlets, 
need  not  make.  In  addition  to  the  large 
investment  tied  up  in  inventory,  the  in- 
dependent tire  dealer,  because  of  this 
higher  inventory  cost,  also  is  faced  with 
larger  insurance  costs  with  respect  to 
this  inventory. 

The  pending  bill,  which  I  introduced, 
would  remove  this  competitive  discrimi- 
nation against  independent  tire  dealers 
by  providing  for  the  imposition  of  the 
tire  or  inner  tube  tax  at  the  time  the  tire 
or  inner  tube  is  delivered  to  a  retail  store 
or  retail  outlet  of  the  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer, or  importer.  The  bill  contains 
language  to  make  sure  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  tax  when  tires  or  inner  tubes  are 
delivered  to  a  retail  store  or  retail  outlet 
does  not  result  in  double  taxation. 

Similar  legislation  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  a  prior  Con- 
gress, by  unanimous  consent,  and  earlier 
this  year  the  other  body  adopted  the  pro- 
vision as  an  amendment  to  the  House - 
passed  excise  tax  reduction  bill.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  fact  that  a  provi- 
sion such  as  this  should  originate  in  the 
House,  the  provision  was  deleted  by  the 
conference  committee.  The  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  is  unanimous  in  rec- 
ommending enactment  of  H.R.  318. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

The  rubber  industry  is  one  of  the  great- 
est industries  in  the  United  States.  The 
rubber  industries  that  are  based  in  my 
hometown  of  Akron,  Ohio,  operate  in 
every  congressional  district.  A  highly  re- 
spected Member  of  this  body  who  repre- 
sents a  district  and  who  has  worked  both 
as  an  employer  and  as  an  employee  in 
the  rubber  industry  is  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  .  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  him. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  I  must 
confess  that  I  did  not  know  that  this 
measure  was  even  being  considered,  since 
no  hearings  were  held  on  it.  However, 
from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  distribu- 
tion system  in  the  entire  industry,  I  find 
that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
this  particular  industry  is  being  picked 
out  for  a  specific  tax  in  what  are  known 
as  consignment  retail  stores. 

Without  the  consignment  stores  in 
the  rubber  tire  industry,  the  rural  areas 
would  be  absolutely  lost  in  trying  to  get 
tires  in  a  hurry  when  tires  are  needed 
by  the  independent  tire  dealer.  The 
independent  tire  dealer  carries  a  very 
small  popular-sized  tire  inventory.  That 
is  historic  in  the  industry.  At  one  time 
I  was  municipal  sales  manager  for  one 
of  the  large  plants,  and  I  can  tell  the 
Members  from  experiencp  that  if  the  pro- 
posed tax  is  imposed,  there  will  be  estab- 
lished a  method  of  doing  the  same  for 
all  private-brand,  excise-taxed  products 
in  the  United  States,  because  this  would 
not  be  a  tax  upon  a  tire  as  such.  It 
would  actually  be  an  excise  retail  sales 
tax.  It  would  be  an  excise  tax  to  be 
placed  on  the  tire,  but  paid  by  the  buyer, 
not  by  the  manufacturer.  In  the  nor- 
mal nm  of  excise  taxes  in  manufactur- 
ing, as  they  were  conceived  and  as  they 
were  operated  in  nations  that  had  an 
excise  tax  as  a  basic  tax,  such  as  the 


Canadian  excise  tax,  the  manufacturer 
paid  the  excise  and  it  was  passed  on  down 
through  the  channels  of  distribution. 

The  privately  owned  or  company 
owned  tire  store  is  part  of  the  distribu- 
tion system  of  tires. 

This  is  not  something  that  grew  up 
overnight.  This  grew  up  out  of  the 
necessity  of  having  some  place  in  a  cer- 
tain given  area,  a  certain  travel  area, 
where  they  could  keep  all  of  the  odd  size 
tires. 

For  instance,  tires  on  a  car  are  changed 
more  than  any  other  part  of  an  auto- 
mobile. The  tires  on  a  car  of  last  year, 
in  most  cases,  are  different  from  the  tires 
of  this  year.  That  is  done  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  of  course,  it  is  to  stimulate 
the  use  and  the  manufacture  of  tires  in 
the  field.  The  other  reason  is  because 
people,  so  long  as  a  tire  will  run,  will  not 
change  tires.  Many  accidents  on  the 
highways  result  from  blowouts  after  the 
inner  cords  of  the  tire  have  been  broken 
by  continued  hammering  on  the  high- 
ways, blunping  of  curbs,  high  speeds  of 
running,  as  well  as  overheating  and  sud- 
den cooling  in  the  wintertime. 

This  is  historic  in  the  industry. 

I  have  always  opposed  the  so-called 
consumer  discount  type  of  bill.  I  still 
believe  that  is  wrong  in  our  distribution 
system.  But  there  are  industries  which 
must  have  consignment  stores  in  order 
to  have  these  items  available  for  the 
independent  dealer  you  are  trying  to 
protect.  These  are  tires  he  cannot  carry. 
If  we  eliminate  this  kind  of  carry  sta- 
tion, we  will  cause  the  independent  dealer 
to  carry  many,  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars more  o^inventory  than  he  now  car- 
ries, for  th/ simple  reason  that  he  can- 
not carry  a  sufficient  supply  to  meet  the 
demands  in  the  many  sizes  of  the  tire 
industry. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Members 
realize  it,  but  in  one  line  of  automobiles — 
for  instance,  the  Ford  line — there  may 
be  as  many  as  16  or  20  different  tire 
sizes  going  onto  Ford  cars.  The  inde- 
pendent dealer  cannot  possibly  carry  all 
sizes. 

The  store  was  conceived  the  same  as 
the  beer  store  or  the  same  as  the  liquor 
houses.  They  have  excise  taxes,  but  they 
have  a  right  to  have  a  consignment.  In 
order  that  the  tax  may  be  paid  when 
they  remove  from  consignment. 

This  does  not  give  the  independent 
store  any  advantage.  This  is  only  a 
punitive  tax  placed  before  the  tire  is  re- 
moved for  sale. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  follow  further  his  analogy 
between  this  industry  and  the  liquor 
industry? 

Mr.  DENT.    Only  in  the  distribution. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Only  in  the  distribu- 
tion? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes;  not  in  the  consump- 
tion. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  In  the  liquor  industry 
the  tax  is  applicable  on  the  product.  It 
is  payable  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
whether  sold  to  State  stores  or  privately- 
owned  stores,  no  matter  how  distributed. 
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Mr.  DENT.     Except  that,  when  we  look 
into  the  matter  of  the  Uquor  distribu- 
tion, we  find  that  where  there  is  a  con- 
signment of  liquor  from  a  distillery  to  a 
State  store,  for  instance  in  my  State, 
that  tax  by  the  State  store  is  not  paid 
to  the  distillery  until  the  store  takes  it. 
Mr.  KEOGH.    That  is  not  correct. 
Mr.  DENT.     It  is  true. 
Mr.  KEOGH.     It  is  a  distiller's  tax. 
Mr.  DENT.     The  distiller  pays  the  tax 
when  he  takes  it  out  of  the  warehouse, 
but  he  does  not  pay  the  excise  tax  that  is 
paid  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman may  be  talking  about  a  State 
sales  tax  or  a  retail  sales  tax.  but  unfor- 
tunately the  subject  before  the  House 
at  the  moment  is  the  tire  industry  and 
not  the  di.stilled  spirits  industry. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  was  drawing  the  anal- 
ogy to  show  that  this  is  a  consignment 
tax.  You  are  tiying  to  put  a  tax,  prop- 
erly placed  by  this  House  and  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  upon  a  product 
to  be  paid  at  the  resale  of  the  product 
and  not  at  the  manufacturers  level. 
The  manufacturer  does  not  place  the 
tax  in  his  consignment  store  until  the 
consignee  sells  the  product,  the  same  as 
an  independent  store.  He  pays  it.  Once 
the  manufacturer  has  paid  for  it.  he 
takes  the  money  and  the  tax.  but  he  is 
not  paid  when  he  is  putting  it  in  his 
warehouse. 

If  this  were  a  retail  store  in  the  com- 
mon definition  of  a  retail  store,  then 
there  would  be  some  ground  to  stand  on. 
but  it  is  not:  it  is  a  house  where  retail 
products  are  sold  but  where  they  also 
have  a  wholesale  business  for  the  inde- 
pendent store.  The  consignee  gets  it 
and  sells  it  to  the  very  independent  store 
you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  happen  to  have  a 
substantial  plant  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  in  my  district  in  Illinois.  It 
is  my  feeling  that  this  is  discriminatory 
legislation  against  that  company  and 
against  other  companies  that  operate  in 
the  way  they  do  through  retail  outlets  in 
man>-  instances.  It  strikes  me  that  there 
should  be  an  opportunity  for  some  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  and  that  the 
House  should  not  go  forward  and  pass 
this  bill  before  the  other  side  has  been 
heard.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will 
agree  with  that  position.  There  could  be 
testimony  and  evidence  offered  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  legislation  if  the  commit- 
tee would  accord  the  parties  a  hearing. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
has.  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  Uie 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  sa^- 
that  there  may  be  a  new  type  of  distribu- 
tion system  that  has  grown  up  where 
there  is  no  longer  a  consignee  proposi- 
tion as  between  a  manufacturer  and  his 
retail  outlet  which  he  carries  in  his  own 
name  in  order  to  carr>'  the  size  of  tires 
that  are  not  available  to  the  little  garage 
down  at  the  comer.     This  is  the  very 


thing  you  are  driving  at  here.  You  do 
the  same  thing  where  a  garage  owner 
who  needs  two  tires  runs  up  to  an  in- 
dependent tire  store.  It  is  the  same  iden- 
tical operation.  If  the  independent  tire 
store  is  a  franchised  dealer — he  can  be 
an  independent,  but  he  is  a  franchised 
dealer  for  a  particular  tire  company — he 
gets  his  tires  on  consignment.  If  that 
is  no  longer  the  method  of  distribution 
of  tires,  let  us  have  a  hearing  and  find 
out.  If  it  is  not.  I  will  support  your 
legislation. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  How  recent  is  your 
information  concerning  this  type  of  dis- 
tribution? 

Mr.  DENT.  Like  many  Members  of 
Congress.  I  have  not  worked  for  a  long 
time  at  that  business,  but  I  still  know 
the  company  operating  in  my  town  has 
independent  and  consignment  stores. 
The  independents  buy  their  odd-sized 
tires  from  the  consignment  store. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  do  not  have  any  time 
left,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  It  is  your  time  and 
if  you  will  yield  it  to  me,  I  will  appre- 
ciate it.  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
fact  that  the  consumer  is  involved  as 
well.  If  this  tax  is  going  to  be  imposed 
on  an  entire  inventoiy  of  tires  that  be- 
long to  the  manufacturers,  that  are  held 
on  consignment  or  stored  temporarily 
in  many  cases  with  a  retail  outlet,  then 
the  practice  may  develop  of  withholding 
a  great  many  of  these  tires  from  these 
outlets,  and  the  consumer  then  will  be 
without  the  product. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  It 
seems  to  me  that  as  a  result  of  this  legis- 
lation which  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
very  well  thought  out,  it  could  result  in 
the  consumer  not  having  the  product  to 
which  he  is  entitled.  Perhaps  ways  and 
means  will  be  developed  for  avoiding  the 
tax.  Certainly  we  do  not  want  to 
deliberately  thrust  a  tax  on  manufac- 
turers or  distributors  because  they  have 
provided  a  large  inventory,  much  of 
which  may  not  be  needed  or  used  in  that 
particular  area. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENT.  As  far  as  the  consumer  is 
concerned,  no  reputable  tire  manufac- 
turer will  sell  cheaper  or  at  a  lower  price 
through  his  retail  outlet  than  the  inde- 
pendent dealers  retail  their  product,  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  maintenance  of  this 
price  stabilization  that  their  products 
are  accepted  in  any  given  area.  It  is  a 
convenience  proposition  more  than  any 
other  thing  in  the  distribution  of  the 
tires.  As  far  as  I  know,  that  is  the  truth 
of  the  matter. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  certain  the  gen- 
tleman is  right.  In  thinking  of  the  con- 
sumer I  am  thinking  of  his  convenience 
as  well  as  other  benefits  which  all  are 
involved  in  the  ser\'ice  provided  by  these 


manufacturers  who  provide  these  outlets 
for  their  products. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mi'.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  time  we  get  this  into  perspective  and 
we  get  down  to  the  meat  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

First  of  all  let  me  say,  as  the  result 
of  hearings  conducted  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  over  the  years,  start- 
ing back  as  early  as  1942 — and  at  that 
time  there  were  several  members  of  the 
party  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  in- 
terested in  this  legislation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  a  remark  in  the  hearing 
record  in  1942  which  I  think  is  signifi- 
cant, made  by  Congressman  Halleck, 
who  was  then  a  member  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  showing  that 
the  need  for  such  corrective  legislation 
was  evident. 

In  1947,  Congressman  Ploeser,  who 
sei-ved  as  a  member  of  the  party  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  and  who  was 
chaii-man  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee,  introduced  legislation  that 
was  similar  in  intent  to  H.R.  318. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  Congressman 
Roosevelt  introduced  a  similar  bill.  He 
has  been  closely  associated  with  efforts 
to  solve  the  problems  of  small  business 
and  has  investigated  the  need  for  such 
legislation.  This  bill  has  had  bipartisan 
support  for  many  years. 

I  might  say  also  a  word  about  retail 
taxes.  We  had  four  types  of  retail  taxes. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  all  of  them  were  removed 
this  year  in  the  excise  tax  legislation. 
We  had  a  retail  tax  on  toilet  prepara- 
tions, jewelry,  leather  goods,  and  furs. 
Those  were  the  only  retail  taxes.  The 
rest  of  the  excise  taxes  generally  speak- 
ing, were  at  the  manufacturers'  level. 
All  four  of  those  to  which  I  have  referred 
were  removed. 

Here  is  the  situation  involved  in  thi.s 
bill.  This  is  a  matter  cf  small  business 
versus  large  business.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business  has  polled  its  member- 
ship— they  have  a  membership  of  204.- 
333 — and  on  this  very  subject.  In  1946 
the  vote  of  the  membership  was  95  per- 
cent for  this  legislation,  3  percent 
against,  and  2  percent  had  no  opinion 
Another  poll  in  1962  showed  substantially 
the  same  results. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  gentlemar 
what  this  is.  You  express  concerr 
about  distribution  centers.  There  i! 
nothing  in  this  legislation  that  will  pro- 
hibit the  manufacturers  from  shipping 
their  tires  to  a  warehouse,  to  a  central 
location,  then  shipping  them  out  to 
either  an  independent  store  or  to  a  com- 
pany-owned store.  You  talk  about  dis- 
crimination. This  removes  discrimina- 
tion instead  of  creating  it.  There  is  dis- 
crimination today  on  the  part  of  the 
independent  who  handles  the  manufac- 
turer's tire.  In  the  case  of  a  retail  store 
in  a  locality  that  is  owned  by  the  manu- 
facturer no  tax  is  paid  on  those  auto- 
mobile tires  until  such  time  as  the 
manufacturer  disposes  of  those  tires  tc 
the  consumer. 

In  the  case  of  an  independent  store, 
as  soon  as  those  tires  are  shipped  to  him 
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or  consigned  to  him  they  are  invoiced 
and  the  invoice  price  not  only  has  the 
wholesale  price  of  the  automobile  tire 
but  it  includes  the  excise  tax,  also. 

Evidence  submitted  to  our  committee 
indicated  that  a  total  of  some  15  percent 
of  an  independent  dealer's  inventory 
was  in  this  excise  tire  tax.  His  competi- 
tor down  the  street,  who  was  operating 
a  company-owned  store,  had  no  tax 
whatsoever.  This  means  that  our  pres- 
ent excise  tax  system  puts  a  15-percent 
penalty  on  the  independent  dealer. 
Tliat  is  where  the  discrimination  is  and 
it  cannot  be  denied.  This  is  the  type  of 
competitive  disadvantage  we  were  inter- 
ested in  removing  in  other  excise  tax 
areas  in  the  bill  we  passed  this  year. 
The  only  reason  we  did  not  consider  this 
then  was  that  we  excluded  consideration 
of  taxes  dedicated  to  the  highway  trust 
fund.    This  included  tires  and  tubes. 

Now  you  talk  about  looking  after  the 
consumer.  This  is  an  equalization  of 
the  tax  effects  and  it  is  the  best  way  in 
the  world  to  help  the  consumer  by  equal- 
izing competition.  You  talk  about  hav- 
ing hearings.  Congressman  Forand, 
when  he  was  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  which  Mr.  Keogh  was  a  mem- 
ber, had  public  hearings  6  or  8  years 
ago.  Legislation  on  this  subject  was  re- 
ported to  the  committee  as  long  ago  as 
that.  It  had  been  reported  to  this  House 
on  several  occasions.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress it  was  passed  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. There  was  not  a  dissenting  vote 
or  a  dissenting  voice  or  any  criticism  or 
dissension  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  This  year,  when  we  sent  the 
excise  tax  bill  to  the  other  body  they 
recognized  the  fairness  and  equity  of 
this  legislation  and  added  an  amendment 
to  that  legislation  but  because  it  was  tax 
legislation  which  constitutionally  and 
historically  is  supposed  to  originate  in 
this  House,  it  was  removed  in  conference. 
We  have  brought  it  back  to  the  House 
again  in  the  bill  here. 

There  is  no  discrimination  created  by 
this  legislation.  Just  the  reverse,  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman.  There  is  no 
comparison  between  the  distribution  of 
alcoholic  beverages  and  consignments. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  would 
prevent  consigning  to  a  company-owned 
store  or  to  an  independent  store.  This 
merely  equalizes  the  tax  incidence.  It 
is  sayirig  that  the  tax  would  be  paid  on 
the  tire  when  it  is  delivered  to  a  retail 
store  regardless  whether  it  goes  to  a 
company-owned  store  or  to  an  independ- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
merely  say.s  that  the  tax  is  going  to  be 
paid  at  the  same  time  whether  it  goes 
to  a  company-owned  store  or  whether 
it  goes  to  an  independent  store. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
men will  yield,  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  correct  the  fault 
where  it  lies  and  not  try  to  do  it  in  such 
a  v.-ay  that  it  will  deny  the  sparsely  set- 


tled communities  the  tires  that  are 
needed,  because  no  independent  store  in 
any  of  the  sparsely  settled  commimities 
can  carry  a  stock  which  is  adequate  of 
the  size  and  different  grades  of  tires  with 
which  to  meet  the  needs. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Let  me  just  say  this 
to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  DENT.    Wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  can  get  some  time  from 
the  other  side,  if  he  desires  additional 
time. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  could  not  get  any  time 
from  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Has  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  asked  me  for  any 
time? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  was  advised  that  I  could 
not  get  time. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Has  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  asked  me  for  any 
time? 

Mr.  DENT.  Will  the  gentlem.an  yield 
5  minutes  tome? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  asks  me  for  time  I 
shall  yield  him  such  time  as  I  feel  I  can 
spare. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  had  just  started  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  if  he 
wants  to  correct  the  situation,  do  not 
create  one  evil  by  trying  to  undo  an- 
other. 

In  principle,  I  agree  with  the  idea  that 
a  manufacturer's  outlet  should  not  have 
any  advantage  over  an  independent 
store. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  That  is  what  this 
bill  does. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  could  not  get  a  minute 
out  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  If 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  gives  me  time 
I  shall  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  just  said  that  a  company- 
owned  store  should  not  have  an  ad- 
vantage. This  is  exactly  what  this  bill 
proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  DENT.  If  you  want  to  correct  it, 
then  do  it  the  way  it  can  be  done  with- 
out inflicting  any  injury  upon  anyone 
and,  as  I  say,  equalize  the  opportunity 
to  earn  a  reasonable  income  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  individual  as  well 
as  the  independently  owned  retail  out- 
lets. It  can  be  done  easily  enough.  That 
is  what  you  did  with  reference  to  the 
excise  tax  on  cosmetics,  with  reference 
to  the  excise  tax  on  jewelry.  You  did 
not  place  an  excise  tax  collectible  at  the 
retail  level.  Do  the  same  thing  here 
and  you  will  have  no  problem. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  I  believe  he  has  probably 
summed  up  pretty  well  what  Is  happen- 
ing with  reference  to  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

No.  1,  you  are  not  assisting  the  so- 
called  independent  dealer  in  any  way. 


because  you  are  leaving  him  in  the  same 
position  in  which  he  is  now.  But,  you 
are  penalizing  the  company-operated 
store. 

Mr.  Speaker,  insofar  as  tliis  bill  having 
been  passed  by  unanimous  consent,  it 
was  brought  up  and  it  had  not  been  an- 
nounced that  it  would  be  considered. 
Frankly,  those  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  the  bill  were  not  here  that  day  on 
which  it  was  brought  up  or  I  can  assure 
the  membership  that  it  would  not  have 
passed  by  unanimous  consent. 

A  significant  point  concerning  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  approval  of  H.R. 
318  is  that  this  action  was  undertaken 
without  any  hearings  having  been  held 
on  the  bill.  This  lack  of  public  hearings 
precluded  the  tire  manufacturing  indus- 
try from  testifying  on  the  measure  and 
pointing  out  its  undesirable  features.  It 
also  deprived  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  current  factual  in- 
formation on  the  matter  of  payment  of 
Federal  excise  tax  on  tires  and  tubes. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Department 
of  Treasury  previously  registered  its  op- 
position to  the  principles  set  forth  in  H.R. 
318  and  filed  them  with  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  during  a  previous 
Congress.  This  action  was  taken  in  the 
form  of  an  adverse  executive  report  on  a 
bill  similar  to  H.R.  318. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  correct  a  sup- 
posed inequity  which  in  fact  does  not 
exist.  It  is  claimed  that  the  independent 
tire  dealer  is  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage with  the  company-owned  retail 
store  in  that  he  must  pay  the  Federal  ex- 
cise tax  on  tires  and  tubes  at  the  time  of 
his  purchase  of  these  goods,  while  the 
company-owned  store — since  it  has  not 
actually  purchased  them  but  merely  ac- 
quired them  on  a  transfer  basis — is  not 
liable  for  payment  of  this  tax  until  it 
sells  the  tire  or  tube  at  retail. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  for 
many  years  tire  manufacturers  have  had 
in  effect  ^  program  whereby  the  inde- 
pendent tire  dealer  in  most  instances 
does  not  pay  the  tax  to  the  manufacturer 
until  after  he  has  made  the  sale  to  his 
customer. 

Currently,  the  manufacturer  must  pay 
the  tire  excise  tax  at  the  close  of  the 
month  following  the  month  in  which  the 
sale  is  made  by  him,  amounting  to  an 
average  of  45  days  after  the  sale.  The 
manufacturer,  however,  is  not  reim- 
bursed for  his  tax  payment  until  he  col- 
lects from  the  independent  dealer. 
Moreover,  tire  industi-y  collection  experi- 
ence has  previously  revealed  that  on  the 
average  tire  manufacturers  do  not  collect 
from  dealers  either  the  Federal  excise 
tax  applicable  to  or  the  actual  payment 
for  the  tire  or  tube  until  83  days  after 
billing  the  dealers.  Consequently,  the 
manufacturer  is  actually  paying  the  tax 
to  the  Government  on  an  average  of  38 
days  before  collecting  the  tax  from  the 
dealer.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
these  figures  closely  approximate  cur- 
rent collection  patterns  of  tire  manufac- 
turers. 

Frankly,  those  of  us  who  have  been  in 
the  Congress  for  a  number  of  years  real- 
ize there  has  been  one  gentleman  who 
has  been  primarily  interested  in  pushing 
this  legislation,  and  many  of  lis  over  the 
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years  have  realized  there  were  some  con- 
cessions made  to  appease  this  gentleman, 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  think  the  gentleman 
to  whom  you  have  just  referred  is  en- 
titled to  great  credit  of  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  sustaining  the  smaller,  in- 
dependent businesses  of  this  country  and. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  rea- 
son you  and  the  other  gentlemen  from 
Ohio  have  not  heard  from  the  large  tire 
manufacturers  is  that  they  are  and  have 
been  perfectly  conscious  of  the  advantage 
the  company-owned  outlets  have  had  in 
this  regard,  and  they.  I  think,  are  sur- 
prised that  the  Congress  has  taken  so 
long  to  correct  this  obvious  inequity. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  cannot  speak  for  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  but  as  a  Representative 
of  the  district  where  these  companies  are 
based — they  do  object  to  this  discrimina- 
tory bill. 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  -Mr.Speaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Prom  what  has  de- 
veloped here  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  dis- 
agreement as  to  what  this  really  pro- 
vides. I  for  one  have  been  voting  here 
for  programs  to  reduce  the  excise  tax,  to 
help  stimulate  business,  and  then  we 
come  in  here  with  a  bill  which  goes  ex- 
actly to  the  contrary.  I  think  this  is 
something  that  ought  to  be  looked  into, 
and  I  hope  we  will  send  the  bill  back  to 
the  committee  for  more  consideration. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  i-emarks 
which  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  just  made.  He  is  intelligible  on  this 
subject,  and  I  should  like  to  associate 
myself  with  him. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  gentleman  is 
making  a  very  fine  statement,  and  I 
think  what  the  gentleman  is  indicating 
is  there  is  a  need  for  hearings.  Both 
sides  of  this  matter  should  be  heard  be- 
fore the  committee,  then  the  Congress 
can  make  an  intelligent  determination 
as  to  the  issues  involved. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  vote  down  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules,  and  if  the  committee  feels  so  in- 
clined, go  to  the  Rules  Committee  and 
let  both  sides  be  heard.  This  is  not  the 
proper  way  to  bring  it  up.  and  I  hope  the 
proposition  fails. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Do  I  understand 
there  have  been  no  hearings  held  on  this 
particular  bill? 

Mr.  AYRES.     That  is  correct. 

Those  who  arc  opposed  to  the  bill,  the 
people  who  are  affected,  have  not  been 
heard.  There  were  no  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  This  is  being 
brought    up    imder    suspension    of    the 


rules,  but  I  hope  in  short  order  this  will 
be  defeated,  and  the  bill  sent  back  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Dent). 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
dangers  in  the  so-called  company-owned 
store  is  the  danger  of  monopoly.  In  the 
tire  industry,  believe  me  when  I  tell  you 
the  very  thing  that  saved  the  tire  in- 
dustry from  complete  monopolization  by 
the  Akron  manufacturers  was  the  fact 
that  the  independent  manufacturers  like 
Lee  and  others  were  able  to  open  up 
company-operated  stores  in  communities 
to  keep  their  tires  before  the  public. 
Otherwise  there  is  no  use  in  the  inde- 
pendent tire  manufacturer  being  in  busi- 
ness. He  cannot  sustain  himself  in  busi- 
ness without  having  his  source  of  sup- 
ply close  to  the  retail  market  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  garage  man  and  the 
independent  dealer  can  get  the  size  he 
needs  for  his  make  of  car. 

No  one  else  could  possibly  stay  in  busi- 
ness except  those  who  have  their  own 
stores. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is:  Shall  the  House  suspend  the 
lules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  318? 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Ayres),  there 
were — ayes  21.  noes  26. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  October  1, 
further  proceedings  on  this  bill  will  go 
over  to  Thursday,  October  7. 


TARIFF   TREATMENT   OF   CERTAIN 
WOVEN  FABRICS 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
11029)  relating  to  the  tariff  treatment 
of  certain  woven  fabrics  of  vegetable  fi- 
bers— except  cotton — with  amendments 
as  printed  in  the  reported  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  article  description  for  item  335.60  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "of  manmade  fibers" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "either  of  man- 
made  fibers  or  of  manmade  fibers  and  cot- 
ton". 

(b)  Item  339.00  of  such  Schedules  is  re- 
pealed and  there  is  Inserted  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

Woven  fabrics  of 
textile  niatfrials. 
not  covprefl  by 
the  foregoing 
subparts  of  this 
part: 
339. 05       ContainlnfT  over  17 
r*rrent  of  wool 
by  weight 


339. 10       Other. 


3Mper 

VMper 

lb. + 

lb.  + 

50% 

60% 

a'l  val. 

ad  val. 

17.5% 

40%  ad 

a<l  val. 

val. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  as  if  made  by  the 
Tariff  Schedules  Technical  Amendments  Act 
of  1965;  except  that  such  amendments  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  article  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Act. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keogh]. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 4  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pending  bill  is  in- 
tended to  close  certain  tariff  loopholes 
through  which  foreign  manufacturers 
are  enabled  to  obtain  lower  rates  of  duty 
on  certain  fabrics  than  would  otherwise 
apply  by  means  of  the  introduction  of 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  high-value 
fibers  having  no  significance  other  than 
to  achieve  the  avoidance  of  the  higher 
rate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we-,  had  thought  that 
these  rate  avoidance  practices  had  been 
effectively  dealt  with  in  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ule Technical  Amendments  Act  of  1965 
which  passed  the  Congress  the  other  day 
and  which  presently  awaits  the  signature 
of  the  President. 

However,  new  variations  of  these 
avoidance  practices  have  already  been 
discovered  and  it  is  to  these  latest  prac- 
tices at  which  the  pending  bill  is  aimed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Technical  Amendments  Act 
which  recently  passed  was  the  subject  of 
action  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
during  the  last  Congress  which  failed  to 
survive  a  conference.  It  is  therefore  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  industries  and 
the  manufacturers  affected  had  notice 
almost  2  years  ago  that  this  loophole 
would  be  closed.  They  were  astute 
enough,  however,  to  devise  a  reopening  of 
the  loophole  before  its  closing  became 
effective.  While  we  of  long  experience 
applaud  those  who  so  well  and  ably  rep- 
resent their  clients  and  their  interests 
that  they  can  get  ahead  of  us.  we  do  not 
like  to  be  lapped  before  the  race  is  over. 

Subsection  (a.)  of  the  pending  bill  is 
directed  at  the  avoidance  device  which 
consists  of  adding  small  amounts  of  cot- 
ton to  yarns  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  manmade  fiber  content  of  the  fabric 
to  less  than  the  50  percent  required  under 
the  original  section  of  the  Technical 
Amendments  Act. 

Thus  there  would  be  avoided  a  higher 
rate  than  that  which  would  otherwise 
have  applied  and  which  historically 
should  apply  under  item  335.60  of  the 
tariff  schedules.  That  item  was  added 
to  the  schedule  by  the  Technical 
Amendment  Act  to  which  I  referred. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  pending  bill  is 
directed  at  the  device  of  adding  rabbit 
hair  to  wool  to  make  an  essentially  wool 
fabric  into  a  fabric  not  in  chief  value 
of  wool  with  the  result  that  the  fabric 
falls  into  the  lower  rate  "basket"  provi- 
sion for  woven  fabrics  of  textile  mate- 
rials. Subsection  fb)  assures  that  these 
fabrics  falling  within  that  "basket" 
group  which  contain  over  17  percent  of 
wool  by  weight  will  be  subject  to  the 
appropriate  and  the  preexisting  higher 
rate  of  duty. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  unanimously  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  the  enactment 
of  the  pending  bill.  I  trust  that  the 
House  will  so  act. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  made  a  very 
clear  explanation  of  the  bill.  I  see  no 
particular  reason  to  elaborate  on  what 
he  has  said.  I  merely  wish  to  reem- 
phasize  that  the  pending  bill  would  close 
two  loopholes  which  have  arisen  through 
tariff  rate  avoidance  practices.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  again  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  said  about  the  bill.  The 
bill  passed  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  unanimously.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  urge  that  the  House  pass 
the  bill. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  one-half  minute. 

I  simply  wish  to  say  that  I  am  always 
indebted  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  I  am  al- 
ways comforted  when  he  is  on  the  same 
side  as  I  am. 

Mr.  BETTS.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
11029,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  relating  to  the  tariff  treatment 
of  certain  woven  fabrics." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  OPERATORS  OF 
OCEAN  CRUISES  BY  WATER  BE- 
TWEEN THE  UNITED  STATES,  ITS 
POSSESSIONS  AND  TERRITORIES, 
AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  TO 
FILE  EVIDENCE  OF  FINANCIAL 
SECURITY  AND  OTHER  INFORMA- 
TION 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
'H.R.  10327)  to  require  operators  of 
ocean  cruises  by  water  between  the 
United  States,  its  possessions,  and  terri- 
tories, and  foreign  countries  to  file  evi- 
dence of  financial  security  and  other  in- 
formation, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoiLse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  when 
used  in  this  Act: 

The  term  "ocean  cruise"  be  defined  as  an 
ocean  voyage  for  hire  of  passengers,  other 
than  a  common  carrier  service  transporting 
passengers  from  a  port  In  the  United  States 
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to  ports  In  the  possessions  and  territories  of 
the  United  States  or  a  foreign  country,  by  a 
vessel  of  over  1.000  gross  tons  and  having  a 
capacity  In  excess  of  twelve  passengers  from 
the  United  States  and  return  thereto  during 
which  time  the  Itinerary  of  the  vessel  may 
Include  possessions  and  territories  of  the 
United  States  or  a  foreign  country,  and  dur- 
ing which  time  passengers  may  disembark 
and  reboard  the  vessel. 

The  term  "person"  includes  corporations, 
partnerships,  and  associations  existing  under 
or  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  State,  territory,  or  district,  or 
possession  thereof,  or  any  foreign  country. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  arrange,  offer,  ad- 
vertise or  provide  an  ocean  cruise  without 
there  first  having  been  filed  with  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  (1)  the  name,  address, 
and  citizenship  of  the  offering  person;  (2) 
the  name,  registry,  official  number,  flag,  and 
tonnage  of  the  vessel  to  be  employed  In  the 
ocean  cruise;  (3)  the  Itinerary  of  the  ocean 
cruise;  (4)  a  warranty  that  the  vessel  to  be 
employed  in  the  ocean  cruise  wlU  be  in  a 
seaworthy  and  safe  condition  at  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  the  ocean  cruise,  and 
that  the  vessel  to  be  so  employed  in  such 
ocean  cruise  will  conform  to  all  applicable 
laws,  treaties,  and  regulations  at  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  the  ocean  cruise;  and 
(5)  such  Information  as  the  Conunlsslon 
may  deem  necessary  to  establish  the  financial 
responsibility  of  the  person  arranging,  offer- 
ing, advertising  or  providing  such  ocean 
cruise,  or  In  lieu  thereof  a  copy  of  a  bond  or 
other  security,  in  such  form  as  the  Commis- 
sion, by  rule  or  regulation,  may  require  and 
accept,  for  identification  of  passengers  for 
nonperformance  of  an  ocean  cruise.  If  a 
bond  Is  filed  with  the  Commission,  then  such 
bond  shall  be  issued  by  a  bonding  company 
authorized  to  do  business  In  the  United 
States  or  any  State  thereof,  and  Buch  bond  or 
other  security  shall  be  In  an  amount  equal 
to  the  estimated  total  revenue  for  the  par- 
ticular ocean  cruise. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  this 
Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  In  addition  to  a  fine  of  $200  for  each 
passage  sold  for  the  cruise. 

Sec.  4.  The  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  The  provisions  of  the  Ship- 
ping Act,  1916,  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
proceedings  conducted  by  the  Commission 
under  this  section. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Maryland  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  prevent  financial  loss  and  hardship 
to  the  American  traveling  public  who, 
after  payment  of  cruise  passage  money, 
are  stranded  by  the  abandonment  or 
cancellation  of  a  cruise.  To  accomplish 
this,  plus  provide  assurance  of  adherence 
to  safety  standards,  the  bill  requires  the 
filing  of  certain  data  with  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission. 


In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant and  substantial  increase  in 
ocean  cruise  traflac  generated  from  US. 
ports.  These  ocean  cruises  operate  pri- 
marily off  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Caribbean  during 
the  winter  season,  commencing  in  Octo- 
ber. Both  special  and  regiilar  cruises 
to  the  Caribbean  have  increased  rapidly 
in  the  past  6  years.  The  forecast  for 
1965-66  is  more  than  double  the  sailings 
that  were  made  in  1960-61.  There  is 
every  indication  that  it  will  continue  to 
increase.  There  are  indications,  also, 
that  cruise  traffic  is  commencing  to  be 
generated  from  Pacific  coast  ports. 

This  ocean  cruise  traffic  from  VS. 
ports  has  attracted  numerous  steamship 
operators  and  charterers  who  experience 
a  decline  in  traffic  on  their  regular  liner 
services  during  the  cruise  season.  Most 
of  these  operators  are  responsible  firms. 
Unfortunately,  the  traffic  has  attracted 
also  a  number  of  operators  of  question- 
able financial  responsibility,  operating 
aging  vessels  with  lower  safety  and  sani- 
tary standards.  This  has  resulted  in 
several  instances  where  scheduled 
cruises  were  suddenly  canceled  by  the 
cruise  operators  at  the  last  moment. 

Passengers  have  been  left  on  the  dock, 
and  have  lost  passage  moneys  which 
they  have  paid.  In  a  few  cases,  there 
have  been  complaints  of  inadequate 
sanitary  facilities,  or  substandard  safety 
provisions. 

Your  committee  feels  that  there  is  a 
need  for  legislation  in  view  of  the  ever- 
increasing  cruise  traffic  generated  from 
our  shores,  which  is  patronized  almost 
exclusively  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  This  legislation  would  prevent 
possible  financial  loss  and  hardship  to 
this  sector  of  the  American  traveling 
public,  as  well  as  voice  congressional 
concern  for  the  safety  of  our  citizens 
taking  passage  on  ocean  cruises. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  restrain 
the  fly-by-night  operator  or  charterer  of 
cruise  vessels  sailing  from  American 
ports  who  is  financially  irresponsible  or 
who  is  willing  to  bilk  the  public  into 
traveling  on  vessels  of  substandard 
safety. 

This  bill  would  not  discourage  the  rep- 
utable cruise  operator. 

We  will  watch  the  effectiveness  of  this 
legislation.  If  it  does  not  produce  im- 
mediate results,  we  will  review  the 
matter  again  and  recommend  tighter 
requirements. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  this  provide  the 
same  penalties  for  domestic  as  well  as 
foreign  flag  operators?  Will  it  apply  to 
both? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.     Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.    And  it  will  apply  the 
same  penalties  to  both? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.     That  is  correct, 
Mr.  GROSS.    It  relates  only  to  the 
shipowners,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  booking  agencies? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  booking  agencies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  cover  ship- 
owners? 
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Mr.   GARMATZ.     Owners   and   char- 
terers; that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Or  operators,  whatever 
they  may  be. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.     Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  pentleman. 
Mr.    MAILLIARD.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
First,  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land was  not  wholly  correct.     Under  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  as  we  have  reported  it. 
it  would  apply  to  a  charterer  or  to  any- 
body who  offered  this  service.    It  would 
not  just  be  the  owner.     It  could  be  the 
owner,  the  operator,  or  it  could   be  a 
charterer,  if  one  was  actually  making  the 
offer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  if  a  touring  agency 
chartered  a  vessel  then  it  would  have  to 
provide  the  financial  responsibility  for 
the  operation  of  the  vessel? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  The  way  the  leg- 
islation is  worded,  my  understanding  of 
it  is  that  this  information  and  the  proof 
of  Qnancial  responsibility  must  be  on  file 
before  anyone  can  offer  this  service.  It 
could  be  the  owner.  It  has  to  be  some- 
body. The  American  public  has  to  be 
protected  by  somebody  in  the  transac- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  committee  fox;  bringing  out  this  leg- 
islation, particularly  in  view  of  the 
case — I  do  not  remember  the  details — 
which  occurred  last  winter,  where  ap- 
parently a  substah<4al  number  of  people 
were  bilked  by  some  kind  of  an  opera- 
tion that  missed  fire. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  That  is  correct. 
That  has  happened  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  say  that  when 
the  committee  considered  this  bill  it  con- 
sidered a  number  of  bills  involving  both 
the  question  of  safety  of  life  at  sea  and 
the  question  of  financial  responsibility. 
I  personally  am  somewhat  disappoint- 
ed that  we  did  not  go  further  than  we 
did  on  the  question  of  safety.  However, 
I  have  been  around  here  long  enough  to 
take  a  step  at  a  time  if  we  are  going  in 
the  right  direction.  As  will  be  noted  in 
the  committee  report,  the  committee  has 
declared  its  intention  to  keep  a  close  ob- 
servation on  this  situation  and  to  take 
the  matter  up  once  again  if  we  find  that 
the  international  agreements  do  not  af- 
ford satisfactory  protection  to  the  travel- 
ing public  on  these  cruises. 

Certainly  I  think  every  member  of  our 
committee  is  determined  to  do  whatever 
we  can  do  lo  see  that  we  do  not  have 
another  Morro  Castle  disaster.  If  that 
seems  rather  a  long  time  ago.  I  can  re- 
mind the  House  of  the  tragedy  of  the 
cruise  ship  Lakonia.  which  was  not  out 
Ci  our  p>orts  but  might  well  have  been. 
It  was  out  of  Great  Britain,  but  there 
was  a  jreat  and  tragic  loss  of  life  in 
that  instance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mar>-- 
iand.  and  under  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  will  place  in  the  Record 
some  further  comments  on  this  bill. 


H.R.  10327  was  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  the  Honorable 
Edward  A.  Garmatz.  Member  of  Congress. 
It  was  transmitted  by  Executive  Com- 
munication No.  1368  from  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  10327  is  to  prevent 
financial  loss  and  hard.ship  to  the  Amer- 
ican traveling  public,  who,  after  payment 
of  cruise  passage  money,  are  stranded 
by  the  abandonment  or  cancellation  of 
the  cruise.  This  is  a  problem  which  has 
arisen  in  recent  years  owing  to  the 
unprecedented  growth  of  ocean  cruises 
from  U.S.  ports. 

In  addition  to  H.R.  10327,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries held  hearings  on  several  other  bills 
introduced  to  remedy  the  same  problem. 
These  other  bills  provided  for  licensing 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who 
administers  our  coastwise  laws. 

After  hearing  considerable  testimony 
on  the  subject  of  ocean  cruises,  the  com- 
mittee ordered  H.R.  10327,  as  amended, 
reported  out  favorably. 

The  gist  of  H.R.  10327,  as  amended,  is 
that  it  requires  the  filing  of  certain  data 
with  the  Federal  Maritime  Commaission 
before  a  person  shall  arrange,  offer,  ad- 
vertise or  provide  an  ocean  cruise.  There 
is  no  licensing  requirement,  as  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  other  bills. 

DATA  TO  BE  FILED 

The  data  required  to  be  filed  by  the 
offerer  of  the  ocean  cruise  includes: 

First.  The  name,  address,  and  citizen- 
ship of  the  offering  person. 

Second.  The  name,  registry,  official 
number,  fiag  and  tonnage  of  tlie  vessel 
to  be  employed  in  the  ocean  cruise. 

Third.  The  itinerary  of  the  ocean 
cruise. 

Fourth.  A  warranty  that  the  vessel  to 
be  employed  in  the  ocean  cruise  will  be 
in  a  seaworthy  and  safe  condition,  and 
will  conform  to  all  applicable  laws, 
treaties,  and  regulations  at  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  the  ocean  cruise. 

Fifth.  Evidence  of  financial  responsi- 
bility or,  in  lieu  thereof,  a  bond  or  other 
security. 

AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  amended  H.R.  10327  so 
as  to  make  it  applicable  to  all  vessels,  and 
not  just  chartered  vessels  as  originally 
proposed.  Testimony  indicated  that 
there  was  no  reason  for  the  distinction 
between  chartered  and  owned  vessels. 

The  committee  also  made  provision  for 
filing  with  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission of  a  warranty  concerning  the 
condition  of  the  vessel  at  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  cruise — see  No.  4 
above.  It  is  hoped  that  this  provision, 
coupled  with  the  penalty  provision  of  the 
bill,  will  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  per- 
sons engaged  In  the  cruise  business,  re- 
sulting in  a  closer  scmtiny  of  the  condi- 
tion of  such  vessels  before  being  employed 
in  ocean  cruises.  The  recent  tragedy  of 
the  cruise  ship  SS  Lakonia  In  December 
1963  attests  to  the  need  for  this  minimal 
requirement. 

Finally,  the  committee  provided  that 
evidence  of  financial  responsibility  may 
be  accepted  In  lieu  of  filing  a  bond.  The 
original  bill  provided  only  for  the  filing 
of  a  bond.  The  provision  was  made  in 
the  alternative  In  recognition  of  the  fact 


that  most  operators  are  financially  re- 
spoiislble  and  have  adequate  assets  In  the 
United  States  against  which  an  ag- 
grieved party  could  proceed. 


COST 

Enactment  of  H.R.  10327  will  entail  no 
substantial  additional  expense  to  the 
Government.  The  staff  has  been  ad- 
vised Informally  by  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  that  it  estimates  an 
annual  increased  cost  of  about  $100,000 
for  the  first  year.  This  estimate  would 
cover  the  expenses  of  about  six  investi- 
gators, travel  expenses,  administration. 
It  is  possible  that  this  cost  will  decrease 
after  the  first  year,  during  which  period 
there  would  be  the  expense,  included  in 
the  estimate  of  $100,000,  of  hearings  to 
establish  regulations. 

REPORTS 

All  department  reE>orts  and  foreign 
steamship  operators  favored  enactment 
of  H.R.  10327  as  originally  introduced. 
There  have  been  no  adverse  comments 
from  either  of  these  soiu*ces  concerning 
the  amendments  to  H.R.  10327  which 
have  been  published  in  the  press. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Down- 
ing 1. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  full  support  of  this  legislation.  It 
Is  highly  desirable  and  needed.  The  sub- 
committee as  well  as  the  full  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
passed  this  bill  imanlmously,  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  In  support  of  this  legislation. 
The  committee  has  done  an  excellent 
job  in  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
traveling  public,  and  has  thus  performed 
in  a  manner  which  merits  the  support 
of  each  Member  of  the  Congress. 

This  legislation  is  Intended  to  affect 
two  areas  of  vital  concern  to  the  Amer- 
ican traveling  public — performance  of 
the  cruise  and  safety  aboard  the  cruise 
ship. 

By  requiring  some  evidence  of  finan- 
cial responsibility,  the  bill  before  the 
House  today  will  halt  situations  similar 
to  that  which  occurred  frequently  in  the 
past,  namely  passengers,  many  of  them 
vacationers,  being  left  holding  their  lug- 
gage at  the  docks  because  the  operator 
of  a  foreign-fiag  cruise  ship  was  unable 
to  perfoi-m  as  scheduled.  By  requiring 
evidence  of  a  foreign  cruise  ship  opera- 
tor being  financially  able  to  deliver  as 
scheduled,  this  legislation  Is  equalizing 
a  difference,  or  inequity,  because  it  will 
bring  foreign  operators  up  to  the  same 
standards  nov/  imposed  upon  American 
cruise  ships,  who  must  file  evidence  of 
responsibility  with  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration. 

Furthermore,  American  ship  operators 
must  meet  safety  standards  set  by  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  legislation  before  the 
House  today  would  affect  the  safety  and 
seaworthiness  of  foreism  cruise  ships  by 
requiring  the  party  filing  evidence  of 
financial  responsibility  to  attest  to  the 
safety  of  his  vessel. 

This  legislation  guarantees  the  liability 
of  foreign  ships  for  performance  of  the 
cruise  contracted  for.   It  guarantees  that 


assets  be  available  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  for  those  who 
have  suffered  as  a  lack  of  the  foreign 
operators'  performance. 

It  also  reinforces  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea, 
to  which  the  United  States  is  signatory, 
and  does  so  by  giving  traveling  Ameri- 
cans better  guarantees  of  safety  and 
liability  where  travel  aboard  foreign 
ships  is  Involved. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  are  concerned  about  their  con- 
stituents vacationing  free  from  hazard 
and  tragedy  to  support  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJR. 
10327. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

SHIP  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

-Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
2118)  to  amend  sections  9  and  37  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916,  and  subsection  O  of 
the  Ship  Mortgage  Act,  1920,  with  a  com- 
mittee amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  2118 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
9  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916  (46  U.S.C.  808), 
is  amended  by  inserting  a  new  paragraph  be- 
tween the  existing  third  and  fourth  para- 
graphs thereof  as  follows : 

"The  issuance,  transfer,  or  assignment  of 
a  bond,  note,  or  otlaer  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness which  is  secured  by  a  mortgage  of  a 
vessel  to  a  trustee  or  by  an  assignment  to  a 
trustee  of  the  owner's  right,  title,  or  Interest 
in  a  vessel  under  construction,  to  a  person 
not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  without 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
is  unlawful  unless  the  trustee  or  a  substitute 
trustee  of  such  mortgage  or  assignment  is 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  grant  his  ap- 
proval if  such  trustee  or  a  substitute  trustee 
is  a  bank  or  trust  company  which  ( 1 )  is  orga- 
nized as  a  corporation,  and  is  doing  business, 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any 
State  thereof,  (2)  is  authorized  under  such 
laws  to  exercise  corporate  trust  powers,  (3)  is 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  (4)  is  subject 
to  supervision  or  examination  by  Federal  or 
State  authority,  and  (5)  has  a  combined  capi- 
tal and  surplus  (as  set  forth  in  its  most 
recent  published  report  of  condition)  of  at 
least  $3,000,000.  If  such  trustee  or  a  sub- 
stitute trustee  at  any  time  ceases  to  meet  the 
foregoing  qualifications,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  disapprove  such  trustee  or 
substitute  trustee,  and  after  such  disapproval 
the  transfer  or  assignment  of  such  bond, 
note,  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  to  a 
person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  shall  be  unlawful.  The  trustee 
or  substitute  trustee  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  not  operate  the 
vessel  under  the  mortgage  or  assignment 
without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  If  a  bond,  note,  or  other  evidence 
of  Indebtedness  which  Is  secured  by  a  mort- 
gage of  a  vessel  to  a  trustee  or  by  an  assign- 
ment to  a  trustee  of  the  owner's  right,  title, 


or  interest  in  a  vessel  under  construction.  Is 
Issued,  transferred,  or  assigned  to  a  person 
not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  viola- 
tion of  this  section,  the  issuance,  transfer,  or 
assigmnent  shall  be  void." 

Sec.  2.  Section  37  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916 
(46  U.S.C.  835)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  relettering  the  existing  subsections 
(c),  (d),  and  (e)  as  (d).  (e),  and  (f)  and 
by  inserting  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  To  issue,  transfer,  or  assign  a  bond, 
note,  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness 
which  Is  secured  by  a  mortgage  of  a  vessel 
to  a  trustee  or  by  an  assignment  to  a  trustee 
of  the  owner's  right,  title,  or  Interest  in 
a  vessel  under  construction,  or  by  a  mortgage 
to  a  trustee  on  a  shipyard,  drydock,  or  ship- 
building or  shlprepairing  plant  or  facilities, 
to  a  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  Unlted^tates, 
unless  the  trustee  or  a  substitute  trustee  of 
such  mortgage  or  assignment  Is  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
grant  his  approval  If  such  trustee  or  a  sub- 
stitute trustee  is  a  bank  or  trust  company 
which  (1)  is  organized  as  a  corporation,  and 
is  doing  business,  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  thereof,  (2)  Is 
authorized  under  such  laws  to  exercise  cor- 
porate trvist  powers,  (3)  Is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  (4)  is  subject  to  supervision 
or  examination  by  Federal  or  State  authority, 
and  (5)  has  a  combined  capital  and  surplus 
(as  set  forth  In  Its  most  recent  published 
report  of  condition)  of  at  least  $3,000,000;  or 
for  the  trustee  or  substitute  trustee  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  operate  said 
vessel  under  the  mortgage  or  assignment: 
Provided  further.  That  if  such  trustee  or  a 
substitute  trustee  at  any  time  ceases  to  meet 
the  foregoing  qualifications,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  disapprove  such  trustee  or 
substitute  trustee,  and  after  such  disap- 
proval the  transfer  or  assignment  of  such 
bond,  note,  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness 
to  a  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  shall  be  unlawful;  or". 

(b)  By  Inserting  a  new  paragraph  between 
the  existing  second  and  third  paragraphs 
thereof  as  follows : 

"If  a  bond,  note,  or  other  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness which  Is  secured  by  a  mortgage 
of  a  vessel  to  a  trustee  or  by  an  assignment 
to  a  trustee  of  the  owner's  right,  title,  or 
interest  in  a  vessel  under  construction,  or 
by  a  mortgage  to  a  trustee  on  a  shipyard, 
drydock  or  shipbuilding  or  shlprepairing 
plant  or  facilities,  is  issued,  transferred,  or 
assigned  to  a  person  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  in  violation  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  the  issuance,  transfer  or  assign- 
ment shall  be  void." 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  O  of  the  Ship  Mortgage 
Act,  1920  (46  U.S.C.  961),  is  amended  by 
relettering  the  existing  paragraph  (e)  as 
paragraph  (f)  and  by  inserting  a  new  para- 
graph (e)  as  follows: 

"(e)  No  bond,  note,  or  other  evidence  of 
indebtedness  which  is  secured  by  a  mortgage 
of  a  vessel  to  a  trustee  may  be  issued,  trans- 
ferred, or  assigned  to  a  person  not  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  without  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  xinless  the 
trustee  or  substitute  trustee  of  such  mort- 
gage is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
grant  his  approval  if  such  trustee  or  substi- 
tute trustee  is  a  bank  or  trust  company 
which  (1)  is  organized  as  a  corporation,  and 
is  doing  business,  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  thereof,  (2)  is 
authorized  under  such  laws  to  exercise  cor- 
porate trust  powers,  (3)  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  (4)  is  subject  to  supervision 
or  examination  by  Federal  or  State  authority, 
and  (5)  has  a  combined  capital  and  surplus 
(as  set  forth  In  its  most  recent  published  re- 
port of  condition)  of  at  least  $3,000,000.  If 
such  trustee  or  a  substitute  trustee  at  any 


time  ceases  to  meet  the  foregoing  qualifica- 
tions, the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  dis- 
approve such  trustee  or  substitute  trustee, 
and  after  such  disapproval  the  transfer  or 
assignment  of  such  bond,  note,  or  other  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness  to  a  person  not  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall 
be  unlawful.  If  a  bond,  note,  or  other  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness  which  is  secured  by  a 
mortgage  of  a  vessel  to  a  trustee  is  Issued, 
transferred,  or  assigned  to  a  person  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  in  violation  of 
this  paragraph,  the  issuance,  transfer,  or 
assignment  shall  be  void." 

Sec.  4.  Bonds,  notes,  and  other  evidence  of 
Indebtedness  which  are  secured  by  a  mort- 
gage of  a  vessel  to  a  trustee  or  by  an  assign- 
ment to  a  trustee  of  the  owner's  right,  title, 
or  Interest  in  a  vessel  under  construction 
which  have  heretofore  been  Issued,  trans- 
ferred, or  assigned,  or  are  issued,  transferred, 
or  assigned  within  one  year  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  to  a  person  not  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  without  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  are  valid  in  the 
hands  of  such  person  and  the  validity  and 
preferred  status  of  such  mortgage  and  the 
validity  and  lawfulness  of  such  issuance, 
transfer,  or  assignment  shall  not  be  affected 
by  such  issuance,  transfer,  or  assigtunent  If 
the  trvistee  or  a  substitute  trustee  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  within 
one  year  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  under 
the  standards  for  trustees  specified  in  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  to  sections 
9  and  37  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  and  to 
subsection  O  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act,  1920. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Garmatz] 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mail- 
liard]  is  recognized  for  20  minutes.  The, 
Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle: 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  until  fairly  recent  years 
it  was  the  practice  of  the  Government  to 
finance  needed  construction  of  American 
merchant  vessels — especially  those  de- 
signed to  serve  essential  trade  routes — 
through  direct  Government  loans  se- 
cured by  Government-held  mortgages. 
This  was  a  simple  and  effective  method — 
but  it  required  heavy  Initial  outlay  by  the 
Government.  More  recently  legislation 
was  enacted  which  would  accomplish  the 
same  general  result;  minimize  the  direct 
biu-den  on  the  Government;  and  encour- 
age public  participation  in  ship  financ- 
ing. 

To  this  end  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
S.  2118,  is  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  bonds 
issued  under  trust  indentures  In  connec- 
tion with  mortgages  on  merchant  ves- 
sels. This  clarifying  legislation  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  uncertainty  which  has 
developed  in  the  American  financial  mar- 
ket as  to  the  preferred  status  of  mort- 
gages and  the  validity  of  bonds  Issued  to 
secure  such  mortgages,  whether  or  not 
Issued  by  the  Government  under  title  XI 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 
The  uncertainty  results  from  a  recent 
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Federal  court  decision  involving  interpre- 
tations of  certain  portions  of  the  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1916  and  the  Ship  Mortgage 
Act  of  1920. 

This  bill  would  amend  pertinent  pro- 
visions of  the  Shipping  Ace.  1916,  and  the 
Ship  Mortgage  Act.  1920,  to  cure  certain 
problems  with  respect  to  ship  financing 
which  were  created  by  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  Fourth  Circuit,  in 
Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Com- 
pany, Trustee,  Mortgagee,  against  Steam- 
ship Westhampton  decided  April  5.  1965. 
The  case  Involved  a  mortgage  on  an 
American-flag  ship  given  to  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen trustee  to  secuie  a  bond  held  by  an 
alien.  The  court  held  that  the  mortgage 
T^as  not  entitled  to  preferred  status  un- 
der.the  1920  act  because  the  bond  which 
was  secured  by  the  mortgage  was  an  "in- 
terest" in  a  ship  under  section  37  of  the 
1916  act  and  the  issuance  of  the  bond  to 
the  alien  had  not  been  aoproved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  that 
section. 

This  clarifying  legislation  is  important 
and  urgent  because  of  the  great  uncer- 
tainty it  has  caused  with  regard  to  ship 
financing  affecting  both  outstanding  and 
future  bond  issues  secured  by  mortgages 
under  trust  indentiu-es  involving  broad 
investor  participation. 

Indications  are  that  because  of  the 
doubts  and  concern  in  the  financial  mar- 
ket created  by  the  Westhampton  case  the 
financing  of  our  ship  replacement  pro- 
gram will  be  either  jeopardized  or  avail- 
able only  at  substantially  higher  costs, 
unless  appropriate  legislation  is  enacted 
promptly.  _  - 

To  clarify  the  matter  and  to  continue 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  of  en- 
couraging low  interest  private  financing 
for  the  construction  and  reconstruction 
of  American-flag  ships,  while  at  the  same 
time  limiting  the  possibility  of  foreign 
control  of  such  ships,  S.  2118.  as  amended 
by  your  committee,  would  provide — 

First,  that  bonds  secured  by  a  mort- 
gage on  a  ship  to  a  trustee  or  by  an  as- 
signment to  a  trustee  of  the  owner's  in- 
terest in  a  ship  under  construction  may. 
without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  be  sold  to  noncitizens  if 
the  trustee  is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  standards  specified  in  the 
bill: 

Second,  that  any  trustee  so  approved 

shall  not  operate  the  mortgaged  vessel 

-without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary; 

Third,  that  sales  of  bonds  to  nonciti- 
zens in  violation  of  the  amendment  are 
void;  and 

Fourth,  that  bonds  held  by  noncitizens 
and  sold  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
act  or  within  1  year  thereafter,  are  valid, 
and  the  mortgages  securing  such  bonds 
are  valid  and  preferred,  if  the  trustee  is 
approved  by  the  Secretary  within  such 
year  under  the  specified  standards. 

As  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  it  pro- 
vided that  its  provisions  should  not  be 
applicable  to  any  related  matter  in  litiga- 
tion on  the  date  of  enactment.  The  com- 
mittee amended  the  Senate  bill  so  as  to 
remove  the  exception  of  cases  in  litiga- 
tion. 

Prompt  enactment  of  this  legislation 
Is  important — 


First,  to  stabilize  and  bring  about  cer- 
tainty in  the  mortgage/bond  financing 
of  ships  for  the  future; 

Second,  to  remove  doubts  from  the 
financing  of  ships  that  are  already  imder 
contract;  and 

Third,  to  provide  adequate  safeguards 
against  alien  control  of  American  mer- 
chant ships. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  S. 
2118,  as  amended,  would  amend  sections 
9  and  37  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  and 
subsection  O  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act, 
1920. 

The  purpose  of  S.  2118  is  to  clarify  and 
remove  uncertainty  which  has  developed 
in  the  financial  market  concerning  the 
preferred  status  of  mortgages  and  the 
validity  of  bonds  issued  to  secure  such 
mortgages.  This  imcertainty  arose  as 
a  result  of  a  decision  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, Fourth  Circuit,  in  April  of  this 
year,  in  the  case  of  Chemical  Bank  Trust 
Company,  Trustee,  Mortgagee  against 
Steamship  Westhampton.  In  that  case, 
the  court  held  that  the  mortgage  was  not 
entitled  to  preferred  status  under  the 
Mortgage  Act,  1920,  because  the  bond  se- 
cured by  the  mortgage  was  an  "interest" 
in  the  vessel,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  issuance  of  the  bond  to  an  alien  had 
not  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  pursuant  to  section  37  of  the 
Shipping  Act.  1916.  Heretofore,  by  vir- 
tue of  an  administrative  ruling,  the 
Maritime  Administration  had  looked 
only  to  the  citizenship  of  the  trustee,  not 
the  bondholder  as  did  the  court. 

The  Shipping  Act,  1916,  and  the  Ship 
Mortgage  Act,  1920,  represent  counter- 
vailing policies,  which  S.  2118  seeks  to 
clarify.  On  the  one  hand,  to  prevent 
alien  control  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  certain  sections  of  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  were  enacted  requiring  prior 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
where  alien  ownership  was  involved.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act, 
1920,  was  enacted  to  encourage  low-in- 
terest rates,  flexibility,  and  certainty  in 
financing  the  construction  and  recon- 
struction of  U.S.-flag  ships. 

This,  of  course,  was  to  attract  both 
American  and  foreign  capital.  In  this 
connection,  the  committee,  like  the  Mar- 
itime Administration,  has  been  of  the 
opinion  that  the  citizenship  of  the  trus- 
tee is  determinative  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  these  two  policies.  It  is  to  clarify 
this  opinion,  while  preserving  the  policy 
against  alien  control,  that  enactment  of 
S.  2118  is  now  sought. 

THE    AMENDMENT 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  amended  S.  2118  by  strik- 
ing the  last  sentence  of  section  4  of 
the  bill.  This  sentence  expressly  pre- 
served the  rights  of  litigants  in  three 
cases  now  pending  before  the  courts. 
The  purpose  of  the  Senate  in  making 
such  provision  was  to  avoid  having  Con- 
gress intercede  in  the  pending  litigation. 
Your  committee  felt  that  this  purpose 
could  best  be  provided  by  deleting  any 
reference  whatsoever  to  pending  litiga- 
tion, leaving  the  matter  entirely  up  to 
the  courts. 


It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that 
S.  2118  is  a  curative  statute: 

The  general  rule  against  restrospective  op- 
eration Is  Inapplicable  to  curative  statutes, 
which  by  their  very  nature  are  designed  to 
affect  the  past.  Ordinarily  curative  acts 
apply  to  pending  proceedings."  (82  C.J.c. 
430.) 

Yet,  in  determining  the  applicability 
of  the  statute,  the  coiu*ts  will  probably 
endeavor  to  uphold  its  constitutionality, 
and,  if,  therefore,  there  is  any  question 
of  vested  rights,  would  not  apply  the 
statute  retroactively.  Notwithstanding 
this,  there  is  precedent  for  such  con- 
gressional action — McFaddin  v.  Evans- 
Snider  Buel  Co.,  185  U.S.  505  (1902)  in 
an  analagous  situation.  In  the  McFad- 
din case,  there  was  a  validation  by  stat- 
ute of  a  prior  mortgage  of  personal  prop- 
erty invalid  because  improperly  re- 
corded. The  U.S.  Supreme  Cotirt  held 
that  this  did  not  deny  due  process  of  law 
to  a  judgment  creditor  seeking  to  levy 
an  attachment  on  the  mortgaged  prop- 
erty. In  that  same  case,  the  Court 
quoted  from  Freeborn  v.  Smith,  2  Wall. 
160,  69  U.S.  160  (1864).  noting,  in  part: 

It  is  well  settled  that  where  there  is  no 
direct  constitutional  prohibition,  a  State 
may  pass  retrospective  laws,  such  as,  in  their 
operation  may  affect  suits  pending,  and  give 
to  a  party  a  remedy  which  he  did  not  pre- 
viously possess,  or  modify  an  existing  rem- 
edy, or  remove  an  Impediment  in  the  way 
of  legal  proceedings  •  •  •  Such  acts  are  of 
a  remedial  nature,  and  are  the  peculiar 
subject  of  legislation.  They  are  not  liable 
to  the  Imputation  of  being  assumption  of 
judicial  powers. 

Accordingly,  any  litigation  surround- 
ing the  current  bill  would  turn  on  the 
issue  of  whether  there  were  "vested 
rights"  which  were  violated.  It  is  argu- 
able that  there  are  such  "vested  rights" 
in  the  Westhampton  case,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  a  petition  for  reconsideration 
and  possible  appeal.  As  for  the  other 
two  cases,  there  is  no  evidence  that  they 
have  proceeded  to  a  final  judgment  so 
as  to  result  in  any  "vested  rights." 

It  was  in  recognition  of  these  factors, 
coupled  with  the  overriding  interest  in 
balancing  the  equities  so  as  not  to  frus- 
trate a  $400  million  ship  replacement 
program  for  the  American  merchant 
marine,  that  the  committee  so  amended 
S.  2118.  Moreover,  the  General  Counsel 
for  the  Maritime  Administration  testi- 
fied before  the  committee  that  he  would 
prefer  to  have  the  legislation  curative 
of  all  cases. 

Enactment  of  S.  2118  would  Involve 
no  additional  cost  to  the  Goverrunent. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  House  in  this  connec- 
tion that  I  have  made  inquiry  of  the 
Department  of  State  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  Department  with  respect  to  this 
bill.  From  a  high  and  responsible  offi- 
cial in  the  Department,  given  to  me  by 
phone,  I  was  assured  that  the  Depart- 
ment would  look  with  favor  upon  the 
House  version  of  this  proposal.     It  is, 
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therefore,  my  feeling   that  the  House 
version  should  be  supported. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia   [Mr.  Downing]. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  remedial. 
It  is  designed  to  clarify  and  to  limit  the 
effect  of  a  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit  In  the 
case  of  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust 
Company  v.  The  Steamship  "Westhamp- 
ton" (Nos.  9637  and  9638,  decided  Apr.  5, 
1965). 

Without  going  into  all  of  the  details 
of  this  case,  It  is  suflicient  to  say  that 
this  decision  of  the  court,  holding  that  a 
mortgage  to  an  American-citizen  trustee 
where  the  bondholder  or  ultimate  ben- 
eficiary is  an  alien  is  not  a  valid  first 
preferred  mortgage,  has  had  a  very  se- 
rious effect  upon  all  mortgage  bond 
financing  of  American-fiag  ships.  The 
decision  has  in  particular  cast  doubts 
upon  all  of  the  bonds  now  outstanding 
under  the  title  XI  program  whereby  the 
United  States  guarantees  the  principal 
and  interest  of  such  bonds.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  outstanding  in- 
sured bonds  in  the  amount  of  about 
$242  million.  If  anyone  shotild  chal- 
lenge these  bonds  the  United  States 
would  be  called  upon  to  meet  the  Gov- 
ernment guarantee  or  to  proceed  with 
endless  litigation. 

But  more  importantly  the  decision  is 
impeding  new  financing  of  replacement 
ships.  As  you  know  money  has  a  price. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  security 
offered  for  a  loan  It  Is  easier  for  the 
lender  to  say  no  or  to  raise  the  interest 
rate  to  compensate  for  the  risk  expected. 

Hence  we  have  a  matter  of  extreme 
urgency.  For  years  Congress  has  ex- 
acted numerous  laws  to  expedite  vessel 
replacement.  If  the  desired  replace- 
ment program  Is  to  be  carried  out  this 
legislation  must  be  passed.  The  overall 
Implications  of  the  Westhampton  case 
and  the  effect  upon  our  replacement  pro- 
gram are  much  more  important  consid- 
erations than  the  effect  of  this  legisla- 
tion upon  one  court  decision.  Congress 
should  not  sit  as  a  court,  but  we  must 
act  to  protect  our  ship  replacement  pro- 
gram. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  2118,  as 
amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CAPTIONED  FILMS  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
2232)  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  a  loan  serv- 
ice of  captioned  films  for  the  deaf,"  ap- 
proved September  2,  1958,  as  amended. 
In  order  to  further  provide  for  a  loan 


service  of  educational  media  for  the  deaf, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

S.  2232 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  a  loan  service  of  captioned  films  for  the 
deaf",  approved  September  2,  1958,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  2491  et  seq.),  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"That  the  objectives  of  this  Act  are — 

"(a)  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
deaf  persons  by  (1)  bringing  to  such  per- 
sons understanding  and  appreciation  of  those 
films  which  play  such  an  important  part  in 
the  general  and  cultural  advancement  of 
hearing  persons,  (2)  providing  through  these 
films,  enriched  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
periences through  which  deaf  persons  can  be 
brought  Into  better  touch  with  the  realities 
of  their  environment,  and  (3)  providing  a 
wholesome  and  rewarding  experience  which 
deaf  persons  may  share  together;  and 

"(b)  to  promote  the  educational  advance- 
ment of  deaf  persons  by  (1)  carrying  on  re- 
search in  the  use  of  educational  media  for 
the  deaf,  (2)  producing  and  distributing 
educational  media  for  the  deaf  and  for  par- 
ents of  deaf  children  and  other  persons  who 
are  directly  Involved  in  work  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  deaf  or  who  are  actual  or  poten- 
tial employers  of  the  deaf,  and  (3)  training 
persons  in  the  use  of  educational  media  for 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf. 

"Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — " 

"(1)  The  term  'Secretary*  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(2)  The  term  'United  States'  means  any 
State  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Conmionwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa. 

"(3)  The  term  'deaf  person*  Includes  a  per- 
son whose  hearing  is  severely  Impaired. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  loan  service  of  captioned  films  and  edu- 
cational media  for  the  purpose  of  making 
such  materials  available  in  the  United  States 
for  nonprofit  purposes  to  deaf  persons,  par- 
ents of  deaf  persons,  and  other  persons  di- 
rectly Involved  In  activities  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  deaf  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to — 

"(1)  acquire  films  (or  rights  thereto)  and 
other  educational  media  by  purchase,  lease, 
or  gift; 

"(2)  acquire  by  lease  or  purchase  equip- 
ment necessary  to  the  administration  of  this 
Act: 

"(3)  provide  for  the  captioning  of  films; 

"(4)  provide  for  the  distribution  of  cap- 
tioned films  and  other  educational  media 
and  equipment  through  State  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  such  other  agencies  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to  serve  as 
local  or  regional  centers  for  such  distribu- 
tion; 

"(5)  provide  for  the  conduct  of  research 
in  the  use  of  educational  and  training  films 
and  other  educational  media  for  the  deaf,  for 
the  production  and  distribution  of  educa- 
tional and  training  films  and  other  educa- 
tional media  for  the  deaf  and  the  training 
of  persons  In  the  use  of  such  films  and 
media; 

"(6)  utilize  the  facilities  and  services  of 
other  governmental  agencies;  and 

"(7)  accept  gifts,  contributions,  and  vol- 
untary and  uncompensated  services  of  indi- 
viduals and  organizations. 

"Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to   exceed  $3,000,000   an- 


nually for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1966  and 
1967,  $5,000,000  annually  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1968  and  1969,  and  $7,000,000 
annually  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  thereafter. 

"Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vising and  assisting  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary*)  with 
respect  to  the  education  of  the  deaf,  there  is 
hereby  created  a  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Education  of  the  Deaf,  which  shall 
consist  of  twelve  persons,  not  otherwise  in 
the  employ  of  the  United  States,  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws. 

"(2)  -The  membership  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  shall  include  educators  of  the 
deaf,  persons  Interested  In  education  of  the 
deaf,  educators  of  the  hearing,  and  deaf 
individuals. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  serve  as  Chairman"  of 
the  Advisory  Committee. 

"(4)  Each  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
except  that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term,  and  except  that  the 
terms  of  the  office  of  the  members  first  tak- 
ing office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment,  three 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  three  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  three  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  and  three  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year  after  the  date  of  appointment. 

"(5)  A  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  continuously 
for  more  than  one  term. 

"(b)  The  Advisory  Conamlttee  shall  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  concerning  the  canTing 
out  of  existing  and  the  formiUatlng  of  new 
or  modified  programs  with  respect  to  the 
education  of  the  deaf.  In  carrying  out  it8 
Junctions,  the  Advisory  Committee  shall 
(A)  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  development  of  a  system  for 
gathering  information  on  a  periodic  basis 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  assessment  of  prog- 
ress and  identification  of  problems  In  the 
education  of  the  deaf;  (B)  Identify  emerging 
needs  respecting  the  education  of  the  deaf, 
and  suggest  Innovations  which  give  promise 
of  meeting  such  needs  and  of  otherwise  im- 
proving the  educational  prospects  of  deaf 
individuals;  (C)  suggest  promising  areas  of 
Inquiry  to  give  direction  to  the  research  ef- 
forts of  the  Federal  Government  in  improv- 
ing the  education  of  the  deaf;  and  (D)  make 
such  other  recommendations  for  administra- 
tive action  or  legislative  proposals  as  may 
be  appropriate. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may,  at  the  request 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  appoint  such 
special  advisory  professional  or  technical 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Advisory  Committee  to  carry  out  its  duties. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, and  advisory  or  technical  personnel  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subsection  (c).  while 
attending  meetings  or  conferences  of  the 
Advisory  Conunittee  or  otherwise  serving  on 
business  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
$100  per  day  including  traveltime  and  whUe 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5 
of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  Intermittently. 

"(e)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  meet 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  but  at  least 
semiannually." 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
f  ron^^^Pennsylvania  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sopho- 
cles once  said  that  ears  are  eyes  to  the 
blind.  Today  in  rising  to  urge  you  to 
support  S.  2322.  s  bill  to  provide  cap- 
tioned films  for  the  deaf,  I  ask  that  we 
expand  our  current  program  of  giving 
eyes  to  the  deaf  so  that  they  may  hear. 
Sometimes  during  the  course  of  debate 
on  this  House  floor  I  half  wish  that  I 
could  not  listen  to  all  that  is  being  said. 
But  to  a  child  whose  language  habits  are 
formed  by  listening  to  his  parents  and 
teachers,  nothing  could  be  more  educa- 
tionally impairing  than  deafness. 

Since  1958  we  have  had  in  operation  a 
Federal  program  for  providing  captioned 
movies  for  distribution  among  the  deaf 
population  of  this  country.  At  the  rate 
of  $1  '2  million  a  year  we  have  been  send- 
ing feature  films  and  instructional  ones 
to  adult  and  classroom  groups  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Given  the  immensity  of  the  task  of 
overcoming  the  Intellectual  handicap  of 
the  deaf  child,  of  preparing  him  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  working  wprld,  this 
sum  is  insufBcient  and  the  limitation  of 
the  program  to  movies  inadequate.  We 
have  to  make  use  of  all  available  educa- 
tional media  on  a  comprehensive  basis 
and  to  do  that  we  need  more  money,  twice 
the  amount  we  have  been  authorizing 
for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  with  a  step 
increase  to  $5  million  in  1968-69  and  $7 
million  for  1970  and  after. 

What  will  this  increased  authorization 
buy?  Considerably  more  educational 
films  so  that  at  least  1.200  captioned  titles 
will  be  made  available  and  schools  for 
the  deaf  can  afford  to  escalate  their  ac- 
quisition rate  of  titles.  The  films  will 
be  more  frequently  in  color  to  which  chil- 
dren respond  better.  Mature  films  will 
be  designed  to  offer  intellectual  stimula- 
tion for  serious,  adult  audiences. 

But  more  and  better  films  will  not  be 
the  only  items  produced,  acquired,  and 
distributed.  This  bill  contemplates  in- 
creased communication  with  the  deaf 
through  programed  Instruction,  cap- 
tioned educational  television,  and  other 
specialized  teaching  tools.  Equipment 
for  using  these  materials  will  be  sup- 
pUed.  Research  will  be  undertaken  to 
determine  the  best  integrated,  syste- 
matic approach  to  the  entire  problem  of 
reaching  the  deaf. 

As  a  corollary  to  these  provisions  for 
goods  there  will  be  expanded  training 
programs  for  those  who  intend  to  use 
them — the  teachers  who  instruct  the 
deaf,  the  parents  of  the  deaf.  and.  of 
great  significance  boosting  the  placement 


of  the  deaf  in  skilled  jobs,  their  em- 
ployers. 

All  of  these  diverse  approaches  to  de- 
veloping educational  services  for  the 
deaf  will  be  effectively  coordinated  and 
supervised  by  a  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Deaf  working 
in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  This 
Committee  and  this  bill  will  make  it  cer- 
tain that  the  Biblical  command  will  be 
fulfilled,  albeit,  in  paraphrase:  "He  that 
had  no  ears  to  hear,  let  him  see." 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey]. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  repre- 
sents another  step,  a  necessary  step  in 
curing  some  of  the  very  obvious  defi- 
ciencies in  the  education  of  deaf  persons 
uncovered  in  hearings  by  our  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  this  time  we  have 
seen  the  passage  and  the  signature  of 
the  President  on  the  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf.  Later  on  in  this  session,  after  in- 
vestigation, research  and  hearings,  it 
came  to  light  that  the  captioned  film 
program  for  the  deaf  was  woefully  in 
need  of  expansion  and  extension. 

This  bill  would  bring  up  to  date  these 
films  which  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful and  highly  effective  in  bringing 
communication  to  those  who  are  in  dire 
need  because  of  their  complete  lack  of 
hearing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hearings  in  the  com- 
mittee showed  very  clearly  that  there 
are  tragic  deficiencies  in  the  elementary 
education  of  the  deaf.  For  instance, 
many  Members  of  the  House,  and  I  am 
sure  many  members  of  the  committee 
here  today,  would  not  have  known  about 
these  deficiencies  except  for  these  hear- 
ings. Tragically  there  does  not  exist  in 
the  entire  United  States  a  Food  4-year 
high  school  program  for  deaf  persons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  move  into  this  void 
we  seek  in  this  bill  to  bring  to  bear  all 
of  the  new  educational  media  which  can 
be  used  to  improve  and  increase  the 
receptivity  of  deaf  persons. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  will  bring  about 
better  captioning  and  will  make  more 
film  libraries  available  to  the  deaf  and 
will  add  to  the  extent  of  those  libraries. 
It  would  bring  into  the  hands  of  the 
educators  of  the  deaf  special  equipment 
such  as  projectors  and  other  devices 
which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  teach  the  normal  child  and  the  ex- 
ceptional child.  It  would  bring  the  deaf 
person  in  education  up  to  the  level  of 
others  who  are  now  moving  so  well 
ahead. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  bring 
to  the  deaf  person  the  participation  by 
parents  of  the  deaf  and  those  who  care 
for  the  deaf  in  the  use  of  those  materials 
which  have  proven  so  effective  in  the 
handling  of  ksy  subject  matter.  It  will 
bring  into  being  new  techniques  which 
are  being  developed  so  that  deaf  persons 
for  the  first  time  can  move  into  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  community  where  all  of  us 
live  and  enjoy  such  things  as  television, 
movies,  and  screening  of  up-to-date 
events.    These  are  not  available  to  them 


now,  because  they  simply  cannot  find 
out  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  around 
them. 

In  urging  the  House  to  pass  this  act 
for  the  expansion  of  the  captioned  films 
for  the  deaf  program  I  would  like  to 
direct  your  attention  to  some  of  the  ex- 
citing possibilities  which  it  offers.  I  say 
"exciting"'  because  I  believe  that  any 
program  which  contributes  significantly 
to  elevating  and  uplifting  people — partic- 
ularly people  who  are  handicapped — is 
truly  exciting.  This  program  and  this 
bill  have  such  potentials. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  a  broadly  rang- 
ing act.  embracing  all  kinds  of  communi- 
cation ntedia  that  may  help  to  overcome 
the  communication  problems  of  the  deaf. 
And  I  assure  you.  these  problems  are 
severe.  Most  deaf  people  lost  their  hear- 
ing before  reaching  the  age  where  speech 
normally  develops  in  the  hearing  child. 
As  a  consequence,  they  have  no  language. 
Perhaps  the  enormity  of  this  handicap 
can  be  better  understood  by  imagining 
that  you  suddenly  find  yourself  on  some 
distant  planet  among  a  superior  race  that 
communicates  by  an  inaudible  electronic 
system.  Your  hearing  is  completely  use- 
less. In  their  terms  of  communication 
you  have  no  language  and  no  means  of 
understanding  or  of  conveying  your  own 
ideas  except  by  signs  and  gestures. 

Such  is  the  lot  of  the  deaf  child.  In 
most  instances  his  parents  know  little 
or  nothing  about  deafness — may  have 
never  seen  a  deaf  person.  They  need  help 
to  understand  the  child  and  his  problems. 
They  need  help  in  meeting  their  own 
emotional  problems  arising  out  of  having 
a  handicapped  child.  They  need  help 
in  finding  out  what  they  can  do  and  how 
to  go  about  getting  this  child  started 
toward  a  useful,  happy  life. 

S.  2232  provides  authorization  to  sup- 
ply this  help  and  more.  Assistance  to 
parents  can  be  provided,  for  example, 
through  cartridge  motion  pictures  which 
are  easily  sent  through  the  mails  and 
easily  projected  by  a  small,  inexpensive 
projector  that  even  a  child  can  operate. 
Help  for  parents  can  be  provided  through 
training  institutes  made  possible  under 
the  langitege  of  this  act.  It  can  be 
provided  through  television  broadcasts 
made  possible  by  the  multimedia  ap- 
proach of  this  new  law. 

Services  such  as  these  are  not  limited 
to  the  parents  of  deaf  children  but  are 
authorized  herein  to  be  extended  to 
teachers,  rehabilitation  workers,  and 
other  professional  people  who  provide 
special  help  for  the  deaf.  Oftentimes 
the  deaf  client  of  a  social  service  for  the 
handicapped  or  disadvantaged  is  the  last 
to  receive  attention.  The  difficulties  of 
his  handicap  are  not  so  visibly  apparent 
as  those  of  the  blind  person  or  the  crip- 
pled individual.  And,  in  all  likelihood, 
no  one  in  the  agency  knows  how  to  com- 
municate with  him.  As  a  result,  he  is 
neglected. 

By  providing  cartridge  films  which  give 
instruction  in  manual  communication, 
captioned  films  can  help  correct  this  sit- 
uation. Service  agencies  can  readily 
train  personnel  to  commimicate  with  the 
manual  deaf  so  that  they  no  longer  need 
to  be  neglected  and  pushed  aside.  At 
the  same  time  the  agency  can  be  provided 
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with  films  and  other  media  for  auditory 
training  work,  lipreading  instruction  and 
speech  training  and  development  to  help 
the  deaf  client  improve  his  own  com- 
munication skills.  Thus  the  bill  provides 
a  two-way  street  for  improvement  of 
communication. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  education  of  the  deaf  know 
that  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  inven- 
tor, virtually  stumbled  onto  the  idea  of 
the  telephone  while  trying  to  discover 
better  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf  to 
speak.  Bell  always  referred  to  himself 
as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and,  in  fact,  was 
married  to  a  very  gifted  deaf  woman. 
It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  fate  that  his 
invention  of  the  telephone  provided  a 
leap  forward  in  communication  which, 
up  to  now,  has  worked  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  deaf.  Many  jobs  which  deaf 
people  might  otherwise  hold  are  closed 
to  them  because  they  cannot  use  the 
telephone. 

Recent  developments  in  technology 
make  it  possible  to  overcome  this  depri- 
vation in  part.  A  simple  device  which 
can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  and  used 
witli  a  telephone  enables  the  deaf  person 
to  dial  his  number,  ask  questions  that 
can  be  answered  by  simple  code  such  as 
one  flash  for  "yes"  two  flashes  for  "no" 
and  receive  his  answers  by  a  light  that 
blinks  on  his  little  device.  Stimulation 
of  research  to  find  even  better  means  of 
helping  the  deaf  person  to  communicate 
are  possible  under  this  new  act. 

Motion  pictures  with  captions  have 
brought  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  new 
recreational  opportunity  to  hearing  im- 
paired people,  but  they  are  very  much 
left  out  when  it  comes  to  television.  Mil- 
lions of  people  count  television  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  their  daily  lives.  For  the 
deaf,  making  their  solitary  way.  this  is 
something  in  another  world.  It  is  a 
tragic  commentary  that  one  of  the  few 
television  programs  which  has  been 
widely  watched  by  the  deaf  was  Mitch 
Miller's  "Singalong  With  Mitch."  They 
could  not  hear  the  music  but  they  could 
read  the  captions.  This  points  up  their 
hunger  to  relate  to  the  world  as  you  and 
I  know  it. 

Tliis  bill  makes  it  possible  to  provide 
captions  on  television  for  the  benefit  of 
the  deaf.  One  might  say  that  the  gen- 
eral audience  would  react  unfavorably  to 
this  and  that  sponsors  would  not  accept 
the  idea.  This  may  well  be  true,  but  it 
is  quite  within  the  realm  of  possibility  to 
have  a  simple  attachment  for  the  TV  re- 
ceiver that  will  pick  up  captions  and  put 
them  on  the  picture  while  those  not  hav- 
ing the  attachment  would  never  see  the 
captions. 

Now  and  then  you  have  been  watching 
some  ordinary  broadcast  when  a  caption 
would  flash  on  the  screen  saying  "special 
news  bulletin."  You  then  hear  a  brief 
report  of  whatever  the  network  thought 
was  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
breaking  into  the  regular  broadcast. 
This  newscast  jnay  be  an  annomicer  who 
is  not  seen  or  it  may  be  by  a  visible 
speaker.  In  either  case,  it  is  impossible 
or  extremely  difficult  for  the  deaf  person 
to  know  what  is  going  on — a  frustrating 
and  possibly  a  dangerous  situation.  The 
deaf  want  to  know.  too. 


Under  this  pending  legislation  it  will 
become  feasible  to  explore  the  possibili- 
ties of  adapting  television  to  the  needs 
of  hearing  impaired  people.  A  repre- 
sentative of  a  leading  electronics  firm 
writes: 

I  feel  that  this  concept  has  exciting  possi- 
bilities for  use  by  deaf  persons  and  by  others 
when  sound  is  not  possible  or  desired.  I 
believe  that  it  can  be  justified  economically 
and  may  prove  to  be  less  expensive  on  a 
per  viewer  basis  than  is  now  the  case. 

Permit  me  the  question,  If  you  were 
deaf  and  knew  of  the  existence  of  these 
possibilities,  how  would  you  expect  the 
Congress,  of  the  greatest,  richest,  and 
most  powerful  Nation,  in  the  world  to 
vote  on  a  bill  that  would  bring  these 
miracles  within  your  actual  reach? 

In  this  session  we  have  enacted  a  great 
medicare  program.  Did  you  ever  stop 
to  think  that  many  of  those  older  citi- 
zens who  will  benefit  by  that  program 
are  losing  their  hearing  or  may  have 
lost  it  altogether?  Through  past  years 
many  of  them  have  depended  upon  tele- 
vision as  an  important  source  of  recrea- 
tion and  knowledge  of  the  world.  Then, 
as  advancing  age  necessitates  a  less  and 
less  active  life  and  greater  dependence 
upon  the  experiences  that  can  come  to 
them,  they  are  cut  off  from  a  principle 
source  of  those  experiences  through  the 
loss  of  hearing.  What  a  blessing  it  would 
be  to  them  to  provide  new  access  through 
captioned  television. 

Mankind  has  lived  through  many  his- 
toric ages.  There  was  the  Stone  Age, 
the  Bronze  Age,  the  Iron  Age,  and  today 
we  live  in  the  communication  age.  The 
veiy  existence  of  hmnan  civilization  as 
we  know  it  depends,  as  never  before,  on 
full,  unfettered  commtmication.  For  the 
person  devoid  of  or  severely  lacking  in 
hearing,  this  truism  takes  on  an  added 
meaning.  With  the  march  of  science, 
medicine  may  some  day  find  a  way  to 
bypass  the  damaged  ear  or  the  nerve 
that  supplies  it  so  that  the  function  of 
hearing  may  be  reactivated  through 
surgery  or  electronics  or  some  combina- 
tion of  the  two.  But  until  that  happy 
day  it  is  our  responsibility  to  help  the 
deaf  citizen  to  get  through  his  eyes  what 
is  denied  him  through  his  ears.  This  is 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  this  law.  It 
will  help  to  fulfill  urgent  needs  of  a 
growing  segment  of  om*  population  as 
more  and  more  people  spend  a  longer 
span  of  their  lives  in  the  twilight  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  legislation  is 
good,  but  I  do  not  imderstand  why  we 
must  create  another  commission  to  ad- 
minister the  legislation. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
gentleman  brings  this  up.  The  reason  is 
that  we  found  there  is  no  agency  in  our 
Government  today  really  carrying  on  a 
program  for  the  education  of  deaf  per- 
sons. Many  State  schools  are  deficient. 
Some  State  schools  are  very  good.  We 
want  to  bring  to  bear  upon  this  problem 
the  knowledge  of  those  who  know  the 
most  about  educating  the  deaf.  This  is 
not  going  to  be  one  of  those  commissions 
that  meets  here  in  Washington  at  the 


Hotel  Mayfiower  or  some  of  the  other 
hotels,  on  an  occasional  visit  to  the 
Capital.  This  Commission  is  designed  to 
ascertain  what  is  wrong  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf,  why  we  lack  so  many 
skills  in  the  teaching  of  the  deaf,  why 
deaf  persons  are  not  able  to  get  into  col- 
lege and  what  has  brought  about  this 
situation. 

We  have  had  a  great  many  good  reports 
coming  in  at  random,  but  no  organized 
attack  on  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

I  promise  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  this  will  be  a  working  Commission, 
and  I  shall  see  to  that  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
that  it  will  earn  all  of  its  pay,  because  a 
great  deal  can  be  done  so  that  we  can 
improve  the  education  of  deaf  persons 
and  ascertain  why  we  are  lagging  so  far 
behind  in  a  field  where  something  really 
can  be  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  dehghted  to  have  that 
statement  from  the  gentleman,  because 
the  implication  as  the  gentleman  has 
already  said  and  as  some  of  us  have  ob- 
served is  that  some  of  these  advisory 
commissions  do  meet  at  some  of  the 
leading  hotels  and  apparently  live  it  up 
for  a  short  time  and  we  do  not  hear  very 
much  from  them  or  receive  very  much 
benefit  from  some  of  them. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa, 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  statement  from  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we 
have  come  forth  with  a  bill  that  will  not 
provide  for  an  advisory  commission  on 
top  of  an  advisory  commission. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  identify 
myself  with  this  very  fine  bill.  Earlier 
we  passed  a  Technical  National  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  bill,  which  was  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  deaf  people  in 
America.  This  bill  is  aimed  at  primary 
and  secondary  levels.  I  have  studied 
this  matter,  and  I  have  found  this  to  be 
a  great  need. 

There  are  institutions  for  the  training 
of  the  deaf  in  every  State,  and  this  bill 
before  us  simply  makes  available  funds 
for  the  production  of  films,  and  other 
teaching  techniques  and  instruments  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf. 

I  was  interested  in  the  observation  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross] 
that  we  will  just  create  another  body  of 
12  people  to  come  up  here  and  take 
charge.  I  should  say  that  these  tech- 
nical advisers  are  necessary  in  this  field. 
I  would  not  be  so  much  for  the  bill 
othenxase  because  it  would  hand  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare too  much  technical  matter  he  could 
not  handle.  Therefore  I  am  pleased  to 
identify  myself  with  this  bill,  and  favor 
its  passage. 

Coming  from  the  State  which  produced 
the  great  Helen  Keller  and  from  a  dis- 
trict which  boasts  of  a  fine  school  for 
the  deaf  in  Talladega,  I  am  particularly 
proud  to  identify  myself  with  this  legis- 
lation. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
AyresI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  support  this  legislation,  which  will  be 
of  iftestimable  benefit  to  those  afflicted 
by  deafness.  This  extremely  laudable 
propram  was  initiated  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Eisenhower, 
and  with  a  very  modest  expenditure  it 
has  accomplished  a  great  deal  to  en- 
hance the  cultural,  entertainment,  and 
educational  experience  of  deaf  persons. 

Now  it  is  apparent  that  we  can  do  a 
great  deal  more  by  expanding  this  legis- 
lation to  take  account  of  the  possibilities 
for  using  a  wide  range  of  communica- 
tions media.  This  will  permit  a  much 
more  comprehensive  approach  to  aiding 
the  deaf,  and  will  also  permit  us  to  ex- 
pand those  services  which  have  already 
proved  to  be  worthwhile.  With  increased 
funds,  even  though  they  are  still  at  a 
modest  level,  we  shall  be  able  to  assist 
even  the  families  of  the  deaf  to  utilize 
modern  media  in  the  home  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  blessed  with 
adequate  hearing  can  scarcely  imagine 
the  difficulties  and  emotional  stress 
stemming  from  the  loss  or  serious  im- 
pairment of  this  faculty.  The  ability  to 
speak  is  itself  affected  by  deafness,  and 
more  particularly  when  deafness  is  con- 
genital or  when  it  comes  at  an  early  age. 
From  my  limited  knowledge  of  this  aflBic- 
tion,  I  thiiik  it  takes  a  very  special  brand 
of  courage  to  cope  with  it,  and  a  very 
special  kind  of  perseverance  and  dedica- 
tion on  the  part  of  teachers,  parents,  and 
friends  of  the  deaf  who  assist  the  aflflicted 
person.  Any  effective  help  our  Govern- 
ment can  supply  to  these  persons  is 
many,  many  times  repaid  in  economic 
as  well  as  humanitarian  terms. 

The  bill  before  us  is  only  a  part  of 
our  Government's  continuing  Interest  in 
this  matter,  but  it  is  an  important  part. 
In  my  judgment  it  will  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  effort  to  bring 
more  effective. aid  to  the  deaf.  Accord- 
ingly, I  urge  speedy  approval  of  S.  2232, 
and  commend  all  of  those  in  the  Congress 
who  have  worked  to  bring  it  to  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  cf  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  hearings 
were  conducted  on  several  House  bills, 
including  H.R.  10768,  which  is  identical 
to  S.  2232.  In  order  to  expedite  proce- 
dure, your  committee  elected  to  report 
the  Senate  number.  The  bill  was  re- 
ported unanimously. 

This  legislation  expands  the  original 
act.  Public  Law  85-905  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  87-715,  which  provided  a  loan 
service  of  captioned  films  for  the  deaf. 
S.  2232  will  provide  for  the  use  of  all 
educational   media,   rather   than   films 


alone,  and  for  the  distribution  of  such 
media  to  parents  of  deaf  children  and 
other  persons  who  are  directly  involved 
in  work  for  the  advancement  of  the  deaf 
or  who  are  actual  or  potential  employers 
of  the  deaf. 

The  bill  also  would  create  a  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education  of  the 
Deaf  to  advise  and  assist  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
12  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
would  include  educators  of  the  deaf,  per- 
sons interested  in  the  education  of  the 
deaf,  educators  of  the  hearing,  and  deaf 
Individuals  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 

Finally,  the  bill  increases  the  author- 
ization for  this  program  from  $1.5  million 
annually  to  $3  million  for  fiscal  years 
1966-67.  $5  million  for  fiscal  years  1968- 
69,  and  $7  million  annually  thereafter. 

SECnON-BY-SECnON  ANALYSIS 

Section  1 :  This  section  states  that  this 
act  amends  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  a  loan  serv- 
ice of  captioned  films  for  the  deaf,"  ap- 
proved September  2,  1958,  as  amended — 
42  U.S.C.  2491  et  seq.— and  it  sets  out 
the  objectives  of  the  act.  These  objec- 
tives are  (a)  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare of  deaf  persons  by  bringing  to  such 
persons  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  films  which  play  an  important  part  in 
the  general  and  cultural  advancement  of 
hearing  persons,  providing  through  these 
films,  enriched  educational  and  cultural 
experiences  through  which  deaf  persons 
can  be  brought  into  better  touch  with  the 
realities  of  their  environment,  and  pro- 
viding a  wholesome  and  rewarding  ex- 
perience which  deaf  persons  may  share 
together,  and  (b)  to  promote  the  educa- 
tional advancement  of  deaf  persons  by, 
first,  carrying  on  research  in  the  use  of 
educational  media  for  the  deaf;  second, 
producing  and  distributing  educational 
media  for  the  deaf  and  for  parents  of 
deaf  children  and  other  persons  who  are 
directly  involved  in  work  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  deaf  or  who  are  actual 
or  potential  employers  of  the  deaf;  and, 
third,  training  persons  in  the  use  of  edu- 
cational media  for  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf. 

The  objectives  of  the  original  act  have 
been  altered  slightly  to  encourage  re- 
search in  the  use  of  all  educational 
media  for  the  deaf  rather  than  limiting 
such  research  to  the  use  of  films,  and  to 
authorize  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  educational  media  for  parents 
and  other  persons  with  an  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  the  deaf. 

Section  2:  This  section  defines  the 
terms  "Secretary,"  "United  States,"  and 
"deaf  person,"  as  they  are  used  in  this 
act. 

Section  3:  Subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish  a 
loan  service  of  captioned  films  and  edu- 
cational media  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing such  materials  available  in  the 
United  States  for  nonprofit  purposes  to 
deaf  persons,  parents  of  deaf  persons, 
and  other  persons  directly  involved  in 
activities  for  the  advancement  of  the 
deaf  in  accordance  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary. 


Under  existing  law,  loan  service  facil- 
ities are  available  only  to  groups  of  deaf 
persons. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to.  first,  acquire  films — or  rights 
thereto — and  other  educational  media; 
second,  acquire  equipment  necessary  to 
the  administration  of  this  act;  third, 
provide  for  the  captioning  of  films; 
fourth,  provide  for  the  distribution  of 
captioned  films  and  other  educational 
media  and  equipment  through  State 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  other  agencies; 
fifth,  provide  for  the  conduct  of  research 
In  the  use  of  films  and  other  educational 
media  for  the  deaf,  for  the  production 
and  distribution  of  educational  and 
training  films  and  other  educational 
media  for  the  deaf,  and  for  the  training 
of  persons  in  the  use  of  such  films  and 
media;  sixth,  utilize  the  facilities  and 
services  of  other  governmental  agencies; 
and  seventh,  accept  gifts,  contributions, 
and  voluntary  and  uncompensated  serv- 
ices of  individuals  and  organizations. 

This  section  changes  existing  law  by 
Including  other  educational  media  as 
well  as  films.  The  provision  authorizing 
the  Secretary  to  acquire  equipment  nec- 
essary to  the  administration  of  the  act 
is  new,  and  a  provision  of  existing  law 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make 
use  of  films  made  available  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  under  the  copyright  laws  is 
not  Included  In  this  act. 

Section  4:  This  section  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3  million  annually  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  $5  million  an- 
nually for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968 
and  1969,  and  $7  million  annually  for 
fiscal  year  197C  and  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  thereafter. 

Section  5:  Subsection  (a)  creates  a 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf,  consisting  of  12  per- 
sons, not  otherwise  In  the  employ  of  the 
United  States,  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. This  Committee  Is  to  advise  and 
assist  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
education  of  the  deaf.  The  membership 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  Include 
educators  of  the  deaf,  persons  Interested 
In  education  of  the  deaf,  educators  of  the 
hearing,  and  deaf  individuals.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  from  time  to  time  designate 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee.  Each  member  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  shall  serve  for  a 
term  of  4  years,  except  that  any  mem- 
ber appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be 
appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of  the 
vacant  term,  and  the  terms  of  the  mem- 
bers first  taking  office  shall  expire,  as 
designated  by  the  Secretary  at  the  time 
of  appointment,  three  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  three  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  three  at  the  end  of  the  third  year, 
and  three  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year 
after  the  date  of  appointment.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  serve  continuously  for  more 
than  one  term. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  shall  advise  the  Sec- 
retary concerning  programs  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf.  In  carrying  out  Its 
functions,  the  Advisory  Committee  shall 
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(A)  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  development  of  a  system 
for  gathering  Information  on  a  periodic 
basis  in  order  to  facilitate  the  assessment 
of  progress  and  identification  of  prob- 
lems in  the  education  of  the  deaf;  (B) 
Identify  emerging  needs  respecting  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  and  suggest  In- 
novations which  give  promise  of  meet- 
ing such  needs  and  of  otherwise  improv- 
ing the  educational  prospects  of  deaf 
Individuals;  (C)  suggest  promising  areas 
of  inquiry  to  give  direction  to  the  re- 
search efforts  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  improving  the  education  of  the  deaf; 
and  (D)  make  such  other  recommenda- 
tions as  may  be  appropriate. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary may,  at  the  request  of  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  appoint  such  special  ad- 
visory professional  or  technical  person- 
nel as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Advisory  Committee  to  carry  out  its 
duties. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  for  payment 
of  expenses  and  compensation  of  the 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  shall  meet  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary,  but  at  least 
semiannually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
O'HaraI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  captioned  films  for  the  deaf 
program,  established  under  Public  Law 
85-905  and  amended  by  Public  Law  87- 
715  has  rendered  an  invaluable  service 
to  the  citizens  of  this  country  burdened 
with  the  handicap  of  deafness.  The 
original  act  has  as  its  purpose  to  provide 
captioned  recreational  films  for  a  pop- 
ulation group  that,  in  the  main,  had  been 
denied  a  popular  medium  of  recreation. 
The  success  of  this  effort  was  Immediate 
and  it  clearly  pointed  the  way  to  the 
need  for  expansion  of  this  service  and  an 
overwhelming  demand  for  the  move  into 
the  area  of  educational  films.  The 
amended  law  was  designed  to  include  a 
facility  for  research,  services  in  produc- 
tion, and  training  In  the  use  of  films. 

The  importance  and  need  for  this 
amendment  was  lucidly  brought  out  dur- 
ing special  committee  hearings.  The 
need  and  value  of  film  services  for  the 
overall  educational,  cultural,  and  recrea- 
tional advancement  of  deaf  people  was 
strongly  emphasized  in  the  testimonies 
of  1962. 

The  results  of  such  an  expanded  pro- 
gram have  borne  out  the  wisdom  of  the 
87th  Congress  for  such  a  provision. 

Let  me  quickly  cite  some  of  the  more 
significant  examples  of  progress  directed 
by  captioned  films  for  the  deaf.  Two 
hundred  and  sixty-two  general  interest 
films  are  now  in  circulation  or  on  order. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-six  educational 
motion  pictures  are  in  use  or  on  order. 
The  total  audience  for  recreational  films 
and  educational  films  and  related  film 
materials,  for  fiscal  1965,  was  948,000. 


Captioned  films  now  serves  1,150  groups. 
The  present  library  consists  of  approxi- 
mately 57.000  filmed  items.  This  in- 
cludes films,  filmstrips, '  transparencies, 
and  so  forth.  Sixty  centers  have  been 
established  for  the  distribution  of  edu- 
cational films.  Three  centers  handle 
general  interest  films. 

In  the  relatively  short  time  since  the 
law  was  amended  to  include  a  research 
authority,  much  activity  has  ensued.  A 
project  to  facilitate  language  Instruc- 
tion via  a  programed  media  technique 
has  indicated  that  such  a  method  will 
greatly  accelerate  the  learning  of  lan- 
guage, which  Is  the  largest  stumbling 
block  for  deaf  children.  This  year  the 
American  Films  Festival  awarded  the 
blue  ribbon  to  materials  developed  in  a 
project  called  sights  and  sounds.  This 
Is  a  project  funded  by  captioned  films 
that  had  as  its  purpose  the  development 
of  auditory  training  materials  for  deaf 
children.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
8-millImeter  cartridge  films  are  being 
field  tested  to  reinforce  language  and  lip- 
reading  instruction.  This  is  a  multi- 
media system  Involving  films,  filmstrips, 
tapes,  overheads,  and  learning  stations. 

Three  summer  workshops  have  pooled 
the  thinking  of  highly  qualified  teachers 
from  all  over  the  United  States.  These 
curriculum  workshops  are  studying  and 
developing  curriculmn  guides  for  deaf 
children  that  are  up-to-date  and  replete 
with  visal  reinforcement. 

In  training,  a  field  services  training 
project  in  audiovisual  techniques  is  cov- 
ering the  South  and  Southwest  regions 
of  the  United  States.  Short-term  work- 
shops are  introducing  teachers  to  irmo- 
vations  in  the  audiovisual  area  and  dem- 
onstrating effective  uses  of  equipment. 
Part  of  this  project  Involves  an  intensive, 
supervised  long-term  demonstration  at 
two  selected  schools  for  the  deaf.  Cer- 
tain classrooms  have  been  extensively 
equipped  to  determine  the  value  of  a 
well-planned,  supervised  audiovisual  ap- 
proach. 

Films  are  available  to  teach  finger- 
spelling  to  house  parents,  parents,  teach- 
ers, clergy,  and  others  working  with  the 
deaf.  This  type  of  material  can  be  very 
valuable  to  job  placement  officers,  em- 
ployers, and  others  associated  with  the 
vocational  adjustment  of  the  deaf  work- 
er. 

Films  have  been  developed  specifically 
to  train  deaf  students  in  keypimch  oper- 
ation. A  large  number  of  such  people 
have  been  employed  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  in  Philadelphia  and  there 
is  need  for  many  more  such  employees. 

Teachers  from  all  sections  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  have  written  to  the  captioned 
films  office,  expressing  their  gratitude 
and  high  praise  for  filmstrips  designed 
to  accompany  "My  Weekly  Reader" 
grades  2  and  3.  "My  Weekly  Reader"  is 
used  by  schoolchildren  very  extensively. 
Deaf  children  are  in  need  of  additional 
exposure  and  visual  fortification  of  the 
printed  word.  Three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  classes  for  the  deaf  have  been  using 
these  filmstrips  with  splendid  results. 
Ten  films  designed  for  language  arts  and 
training  in  lipreading  have  been  pro- 
duced for  captioned  films.    These  films 


are  planned  and  produced  with  the 
hearing  impaired  child  In  mind. 

Methods  in  teaching  reading,  language, 
and  literature  have  been  captured  on 
film  using  live  classroom  demonstratioiB 
with  master  teachers  at  work. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  has 
very  strongly  pointed  out  that  immediate 
and  intensive  action  must  be  taken  to 
resolve  the  dilemma  of  "too  little  and 
too  late"  that  characterizes  the  education 
of  the  deaf.  Educators,  employers,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  people  working  with 
the  deaf  are  far  from  satisfied  with  re- 
sults they  are  achieving.  The  report  re- 
ferred to  previously  asks  that  all  the  ad- 
vances made  in  education  and  technol- 
ogy be  brought  to  bear,  rapidly,  to  stave 
off  establishment  of  a  permanently  re- 
gressive position  for  the  deaf. 

Although  the  numerous  program  ac- 
complishments cited  are  laudable,  they 
are  only  a  small  beginning  in  the  long 
pull.  The  deaf  adult  still  must  see  "Pil- 
low Talk"  in  black  and  white.  If  you 
have  seen  this  movie,  you  may  recall  that 
color  is  the  highlight  of  Doris  Day's  or- 
nate decorating  job  on  wolf  Rock  Hud- 
son's apartment.  Very,  very  few  cap- 
tioned feature  films  ai;]?  in  color  because 
of  their  higher  cost. 

A  fairly  complete  library  of  educa- 
tional films  would  number  approxi- 
mately 1,500  titles.  The  captioned  film 
library  has  136.  Reports  from  the  cur- 
riculum workshops  have  included  many, 
many  related  films.  Only  a  very  small 
number  are  available  so  that  a  visually 
oriented  course  of  study  is  weakened  due 
to  this  lack.  This  is  a  real  deficiency  In 
schools  for  the  deaf  as  they  struggle  to 
keep  up  with  trends  in  regular  public 
schools.    Many  more  films  are  needed. 

The  language  programing  .project 
mentioned  has  wide  implications  not  only 
for  deaf  children  but  for  foreign  bom, 
bilingual,  and  culturally  deprived  groups. 
Already  this  project  is  in  its  third  phase 
and  though  the  initial  trials  are  ex- 
tremely encouraging,  the  development  of 
the  complete  package  is  a  long  way  off. 
This  is  due  to  the  limitation  of  personnel 
and  funds  to  put  this  operation  into  high 
gear. 

The  value  and  impact  of  educational 
and  closed  circuit  television  is  an  accept- 
ed fact  In  educational  circles.  Even 
though  the  deaf  are  almost  entirely  de- 
pendent on  vision  for  their  learning,  lit- 
tle or  nothing  has  been  done  to  utilize 
this  very  important  tool.  Plainly,  it  Is 
just  too  expensive  for  individual  schools 
and  out  of  the  realm  of  practicality  un- 
der the  present  captioned  films  law. 

The  "Weekly  Reader"  filmstrips  for 
grades  2  and  3  are  very  well  received, 
but  inquiries  continue  to  come  request- 
ing filmstrips  for  grades  4,  5.  and  6. 
This  again  points  out  that  the  first  step 
has  been  taken  but  limitation  of  funds 
inhibit  a  complete  program. 

Personnel  involved  in  curriculum  work- 
shops and  teachers  using  captioned  edu- 
cational films  are  asking  that  filmstrips 
be  produced  to  accompany  the  film  so 
that  preparation  and/or  review  of  the 
highlights  of  the  film  might  be  feasible. 

Experience  in  the  distribution  of  edu- 
cational films  shows  that  many  schools 
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are  not  making  full  use  of  even  the  rela- 
tively slender  library  of  materials  pres- 
ently available.  This  is  explained  large- 
ly by  the  fact  that  schools  and  classes 
for  the  deaf  are  grossly  underequipped. 
They  lack  the  projectors  and  other  media 
hardware  that  is  necessary  to  mount  an 
effective  audiovisual  program.  The 
whole  object  of  a  visual  attack,  of  course, 
is  to  get  the  films  and  other  media  before 
the  eyes  of  the  children.  Lacking  equip- 
ment, schools  find  it  impossible  to  educe 
the  results  that  should  flow  from  these 
new  materials.  The  new  act  contem- 
plates providing  both  materials  and 
equipment  in  order  that  a  full  Impact 
will  be  achieved.  In  a  school  situation 
where  children  experience  special  learn- 
ing difficulties,  it  is  not  enough  to  pro- 
vide the  bare  minimums  of  chalkboards, 
chalk,  and  erasers.  Acceptance  of  this 
kind  of  situation  is  a  strong  contribut- 
ing factor  to  the  backward  condition 
typical  of  too  many  schools  for  the  deaf 
todny.    We  must  right  this  wrong,  now. 

In  providing  this  equipment,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  possibilities  of  a  sys- 
tems approach  be  given  careful  consid- 
eration. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Office  of  Education  is  already  planning 
in  this  direction,  endeavoring  to  devise 
ways  in  which  various  units  of  audiovis- 
ual equipment  will  be  made  compatible 
and  simple  to  operate.  In  achieving  this 
objective,  devices  will  perform  more  than 
one  function  and  materials  will  be  flex- 
ible in  their  uses.  Experimentation  in 
cross-media  applications  for  the  deaf 
become  a  new  TX)ssibility  under  this  act. 
Furthermore,  the  lesults  of  this  research 
will  not  end  with  the  completion  of  a 
project  and  the  rendering  of  a  final  re- 
port but  will  move  on  directly  to  class- 
room application  through  the  widened 
scope  of  this  new  law. 

Utilization  of  new  methodology  and 
new  techniques  do  not  occur  automati- 
cally. Congress  recognized  this  by  writ- 
ing a  training  authority  into  the  Cap- 
tioned Films  Act  of  1962.  To  cari-y  out 
thisjnandate.  there  has  been  established 
a  regional  demonstration  project  sei*v- 
Ing  14  Southern  States.  This  Is  manned 
by  two  specialists  rsnd  a  part-time  secre- 
tary but  is  ob\iously  too  small  to  have 
great  effect.  That  program  needs  to  be 
strengthened  and  similar  projects  should 
be  set  up  to  cover  the  East,  the  Middle 
West,  arid  the  Far  West.  The  new  law 
will  make  this  possible. 

In  citin?  these  numerous  needs  I  have 
tried  to  indicate  also  that  progress  Is 
being  made.  The  Congress  is  to  be  com- 
plimented on  having  provided  the  legis- 
lative foundation  and  the  economic  sup- 
port to  make  these  achievements  pos- 
sible But  a  foundation  is  not  enough. 
We  are  now  at  a  point  where,  building  on 
the  experience  of  these  past  6  years,  we 
can  develop  a  program  that  will  have 
far-reachinsr  effects  on  the  education  of 
the  deaf.  Through  this  proposed  expan- 
sion, it  will  be  possible  to  reach  the  deaf 
child  in  the  classroom,  to  reach  him 
through  timely  assistance  to  his  parents, 
and  through  services  to  rehabilitation 
workers,  employers,  and  others  to  help 
pave  the  way  for  him  first  to  be  ade- 
quately educated  and  subsequently  to 
find  wnployment  and  a  useful  role  In 


society.  I  strongly  urge  the  approval  of 
H.R.  10158  as  a  worthy  member  of  the 
family  of  educational  enactments  passed 
by  this  89th  Congress. 

In  this  country  and  at  this  time  when 
we  strive  toward  equal  opportunity  for 
all,  certainly  we  owe  this  consideration 
to  our  deaf  people.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  this  Congress  will  not  let  them 
down. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Scott]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  every 
piece  of  social  legislation  two  questions 
inevitably  arise.  One  of  these  questions 
comes  from  tlie  heart  and  the  other  orig- 
inates in  the  pocket.  The  first  ques- 
tion: Is  this  legislation  humane — is  it 
just?  Tlie  second  question:  Is  it  practi- 
cal— economically  feasible?  As  legisla- 
tors, we  like  to  have  a  feeling  that  the 
measures  we  vote  for  have  both  of  these 
characteristics. 

Looking  at  S.  2232,  which  is  identical 
to  H.R.  10768,  introduced  by  me,  it  seems 
to  me  that  no  one  could  raise  a  serious 
question  about  the  humanity  and  the  jus- 
tice of  this  legislation.  Everyone  except 
the  most  callous  person  wants  to  see  the 
handicapped  citizen  have  a  chance  to 
secure  an  education,  to  make  use  of  his 
talents,  and  to  be  a  member  of  society 
who  enjoys  a  sense  of  well-being  insofar 
as  his  disabilities  may  permit.  And  in 
terms  of  helping  to  provide  that  educa- 
tional opportimity  and  that  sense  of  well- 
being  this  bill,  I  am  convinced,  has  very 
real  potential.  Tlie  success  that  the  cap- 
tioned films  program  has  had  up  to  this 
point  supports  that  proposition. 

Now,  what  about  the  economics  and 
the  practical  aspects  of  this  bill  in  a  fis- 
cal sense  and  in  a  vocational  and  indus- 
trial sense? 

According  to  the  best  available  statis- 
tics, captioned  films  in  the  last  year 
reached  a  total  audience  figure  of  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million.  This  figure 
includes  admissions  to  all  kinds  of  show- 
ings— captioned  Hollywood  films,  class- 
room motion  pictures  and  so  on.  Pro- 
rated on  this  basis  the  cost  per  indind- 
ual  viewing  was  20  cents.  It  is  reason- 
able, therefore,  to  say  that  the  treatment 
or  therapy  if  one  may  so  describe  the 
service  is  quite  economical.  In  expand- 
ing the  program  to  take  advantage  of 
such  mass  media  as  television,  the  unit 
cost  may  possibly  become  even  less.  But, 
in  any  event,  one  could  certainly  say  that 
in  terms  of  service  per  dollar  spent  the 
program  is  commendably  eflicient.  We 
are  reaching  the  deaf  with  this  program, 
and  they  strongly  support  the  idea  of  an 
expanded  program.  What  more  do  they 
ask  for? 

To  answer  that  question,  perhaps  we 
should  take  a  look  at  the  deaf  as  they 
function  in  the  business  and  industrial 
world.  By  and  large,  deaf  people  are 
not  unemployed.  They  take  pride  in  be- 
ing self-supporting.  It  is  significant, 
however,  that  83  F>ercent  of  deaf  workers 
do  common  labor  or  unskilled  tasks  as 
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against  53  percent  unskilled  for  the  pop- 
ulation at  large.  A  real  need  of  the  deaf, 
therefore,  is  some  means  of  qualifying 
themselves  for  a  better  level  of  employ- 
ment. Tills  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
they  are  pressing  for  a  more  compre- 
hensive film  and  media  program. 

Consider  the  problem  of  the  deaf  youth 
who  is  trying  to  prepare  for  entrance 
into  the  world  of  work.  He  knows  that 
many  occupations  are  closed  to  him,  but 
because  of  his  handicap  he  has  difficulty 
in  acquiring  information  about  those 
which  are  not  closed  to  the  deaf  and 
might  be  suitable  for  him.  Films  can 
help  to  provide  that  information.  The 
AFL-CIO  has  a  series  of  more  than  100 
films  entitled  "Americans  at  Work"  that 
could  be  captioned  and  made  available 
for  vocational  information.  The  need  for 
these  films  is  urgent.  These  and  many 
others  from  American  industry  are  avail- 
able at  no  cost  except  that  of  captioning 
and  making  the  prints.  The  expanded 
bill  will  provide  for  these  costs  and  the 
staff  necessary  to  adapt  them  to  uses  for 
the  deaf. 

Deaf  people  tend  to  concentrate  in 
relatively  few  industries.  The  printing 
trade,  for  example,  employs  a  large 
number  of  deaf  men  and  some  women  as 
type  compositors.  Ability  to  concentrate 
in  noisy  work  situations  has  won  for 
them  a  solid  acceptance  in  the  graphic 
arts  field.  But  this  industry  like  many 
others  is  feeling  the  effects  of  automa- 
tion. Tapes  prepared  by  typists  are 
now  operating  Linotype  machines  with 
the  result  that  deaf  people  must  begin 
to  look  for  other  fields  of  employment. 
Retraining  will  be  necessary,  and  the 
proposed  media  program  can  help  to 
provide  that  training,  given  adequate 
support. 

As  an  example,  normal  commerce  in 
the  United  States  results  in  transactions 
totaling  some  $14  billion  daily.  Of  this 
tremendous  sum.  more  than  90  percent 
is  in  the  form  of  checks.  Processing  of 
checks  has  become  a  huge  business  with 
great  demand  for  people  skilled  in  opera- 
tion of  the  machines  designed  for  this 
purpose.  This  is  work  that  deaf  people 
can  do,  but  they  need  training.  The 
captioned  films  program  has  already 
demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  training 
deaf  people  for  keypunch  operation  by 
use  of  filmed  lessons.  The  problem  now 
is  to  extend  these  training  opportunities 
to  check  proofing  and  anj'  number  of  new 
occupations  where  deaf  people  can  find 
employment  and  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  contribution  to  American  economic 
life. 

The  problem  is  not  simply  one  of 
providing  a  given  number  of  class  hours 
of  instruction.  Deaf  people  are  individ- 
uals. They  have  their  problems.  Em- 
ployers have  their  problems,  too,  in  ac- 
cepting them,  in  understanding  them, 
and  in  making  the  fullest  possible  use  of 
their  talents.  A  media  program  such  as 
that  provided  under  this  act  T\ill  help  to 
meet  these  needs.  It  can  provide  films 
for  training  in  manual  communication. 
At  present  nine  short  finger-spelling 
films  are  available.  No  less  than  100  are 
needed.  The  program  as  envisioned  will 
provide  a  package  service  to  supply  the 
employer  or  potential  employer  with  a 
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set  of  cartridge  films  and  a  small  pro- 
jector a  little  larger  than  a  lady's  hand- 
bag with  which  he  can  readily  learn 
manual  communication.  Having  bridged 
the  gap  of  communication,  the  problems 
of  adjustments  are  greatly  reduced. 

This  is  true,  not  only  in  the  actual 
work  situation  but  with  respect  to  voca- 
tional counselor  or  rehabilitation  worker. 
The  proposed  act  brings  them  within  the 
purview  of  services  so  that  they  can  be 
equipped  with  better  working  tools  and 
given  training  opportunities  to  learn  how 
to  use  those  tools. 

A  special  but  important  need  for 
media  geared  to  the  vocational  educa- 
tion and  training  of  the  deaf  arises  out 
of  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Technical  Training  Institute  of  the  Deaf. 
The  founding  of  this  Institution  is  a 
great  step  forward.  At  the  same  time  it 
creates  demands  for  new  educational 
media.  As  shown  by  the  employment 
figures  cited  earlier,  relatively  few  deaf 
people  are  employed  in  the  more  highly 
skilled  occupations  and  professions.  To 
train  them  for  these  kinds  of  work  de- 
mands that  suitable  training  courses  be 
devised.  Some  of  these  will  evolve  out  of 
programs  already  developed  for  normally 
hearing  persons.  By  way  of  example 
there  is  a  very  comprehensive  intro- 
ductory course  in  electronics  already 
available  on  films.  With  adequate  cap- 
tions and  some  revision  this  could  be 
used  in  the  National  Technical  Institute 
and  would  find  other  applications  under 
the  expanded  training  facilities  of  the 
new  act. 

In  other  industries  where  less  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  development  of 
training  materials,  new  courses  will  have 
to  be  planned  and  the  visuals  developed 
for  series  of  captioned  films,  filmstrips, 
overhead  transparencies,  and  even  tele- 
vised courses.  As  occupations  change 
with  a  developing  technology,  the  deaf 
can  be  kept  abreast  of  changing  job  re- 
quirements through  these  materials. 

An  important  aspect  of  these  training 
services  will  be  extension  courses  for 
home  study.  Because  of  the  severity  of 
his  language  handicap,  the  deaf  individ- 
ual has  difficulty  in  securing  an  adequate 
education  during  the  normal  period  of 
formal  schooling.  But  it  is  not  feasible 
to  keep  him  in  school  much  beyond  the 
length  of  time  which  other  students  at- 
tend. Most  sch-ools  provide  a  12-  to  14- 
year  program  with  graduation  at  age  18 
to  20  years  of  age.  In  many  instances 
the  student  at  this  age  has  not  achieved 
much  beyond  a  sixth  grade  education 
and  often  times  less.  His  need  for  con- 
tinuing home  study  in  the  common 
branches  and  in  specialized  courses  lead- 
ing toward  better  employment  is  obvious. 
To  provide  the  materials  for  such  courses 
through  educational  television  and  other 
media  is  one  of  the  potentials  and  obli- 
gations under  this  act. 

Another  new  application  of  media  for 
the  deaf  exists  in  the  potentialities  of 
the  Job  Corps.  A  recent  study  made  at 
the  request  of  that  agency  indicates  that 
there  are  a  number  of  deaf  youths  who 
should  be  enrolled  there.  In  all  likeh- 
hood  few  special  instructors  can  be  pro- 
vided since  there  is  already  a  great 
shortage  of  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf 


to  meet  an  increasing  demand.  The  al- 
ternative is  to  provide  instructional  ma- 
terials v;hich  the  deaf  trainee  can  use 
on  his  own  or  which  can  be  readily  uti- 
lized by  the  instructor  who  has  no  special 
knowledge  or  training  regarding  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  in- 
stances where  new  media,  new  ap- 
proaches, new  thinking  are  necessary  to 
the  achievement  of  full  employment  and 
a  busy,  purposeful  America.  As  man's 
ingenuity  finds  new  ways  to  save  labor, 
other  ingenuity  must  be  devoted  to  dis- 
covering means  of  useful  employment  of 
that  labpr.  This  is  how  we  get  ahead. 
The  excellent  record  of  the  deaf  citizens 
of  our  country  in  law-abiding,  useful 
membership  in  our  society  gives  them  a 
legitimate  claim  on  the  right  to  play  a 
continuing  role  and  an  improving  role. 

In  the  history  of  earlier  times  we  learn 
that  the  deaf  were  outcasts,  not  eligible 
to  own  property  nor  to  enjoy  the  rights 
which  others  took  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Even  today  they  still  have  severe  prob- 
lems in  maintaining  their  right  to  op- 
erate motorcars,  to  buy  insurance,  to 
find  employment  under  workman's  com- 
pensation acts,  and  to  secure  a  place  of 
equality  in  society.  Today  we  are  tak- 
ing giant  strides  forward  in  securing 
equality  of  opportunity  for  millions  of 
our  citizens  who  heretofore  have  not  en- 
joyed that  blessing.  In  making  those 
rights  secure,  let  us  not  forget  the  deaf 
who  depend  upon  you  and  me  to  speak 
for  them. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legislation  before  us  today  proposes  fur- 
ther assistance  to  deaf  persons  by  allow- 
ing the  use  of  all  educational  media  in 
the  struggle  to  provide  adequate  welfare 
services  to  the  handicapped. 

The  legislation  today  constitutes  a 
gesture  of  assistance. 

First,  this  bill  before  us  will  expand 
the  original  act.  Public  Law  85-905,  to 
include  not  only  films  and  filmstrips  but 
such  media  as  programed  instruction, 
educational  television  with  captions 
added  and  other  media. 

Second,  the  bill  could  create  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Education 
of  the  Deaf.  This  12 -member  Commit- 
tee would  include  educators  of  the  deaf, 
persons  interested  in  education  of  the 
deaf,  educators  of  the  hearing,  and  deaf 
individuals — all  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Finally,  the  bill  increases  the  author- 
ization for  this  program  from  $1,500,000 
annually  to  $3  million  for  fiscal  years 
1966-67,  $5  million  for  fiscal  years  1968- 
69  and  $7  million  annually  thereafter. 

The  needs  of  this  legislation  are  ob- 
vious. In  the  6  years  of  experimenta- 
tion and  provision  of  captioned  films  for 
the  deaf,  strong  support  has  been  evi- 
denced by  the  physically  handicapped 
themselves,  by  the  parents  and  employers 
and  by  those  directly  involved  in  work- 
ing with  the  deaf. 

The  method  of  attack  here  is  quite 
direct.  This  legislation  simply  proposes 
the  slight  broadening  of  a  program  that 
has  done  much  for  the  deaf  in  this 
country  and  expands  it  slightly  to  allow 
the  use  of  other  educational  media. 


While  I  am  In  accord  "with  this  legis- 
lation today,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
strong  support  now  for  further  use  of  the 
educational  media  to  help  our  handi- 
capped. I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
10562,  which  would  extend  the  same  kind 
or  captioned  film  and  other  media  for  the 
use  of  all  handicapped  persons. 

My  legislation  is  based  on  a  bill  sub- 
mitted by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Carey],  but  it  takes  this  gentle- 
man's bill  merely  as  a  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  a  much  more  comprehen- 
sive program. 

My  bill  would  extend  help  to  all  handi- 
capped children  through  research,  pro- 
duction of  media,  or  loan  services.  The 
experimentation  with  the  legislation  cur- 
rently before  us  on  the  floor  today  has 
proved  that  the  media  are  particularly 
useful  in  the  teaching  of  mentally  re- 
tarded and  visually  impaired  or  blind 
children. 

The  method  of  attack  proposed  is 
straightforward  and,  in  the  future,  I  hope 
that  Congress  will  broaden  our  loan 
services  to  help  other  handicapped 
persons. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEKD  REMARKS 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  permission  to  extend  their  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  on  the  bill 
now  being  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  suspending  the  rules  and 
passing  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

PERMISSIBLE  USES  OF  JOINTLY 
ADMINISTERED  UNION  TRUST 
FUNDS 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
10774)  to  amend  section  302  of  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  to 
broaden  the  permissible  uses  of  trust 
funds  to  which  employers  contribute, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  ' 

H.R.  10774 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
302(c)(5)  of  the  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions Act,  1947,  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "the  employees  of  such 
employer,  and  their  families  and  dependents 
(or  of  such  employees,  families,  and  depend- 
ents jointly  with  the  employees  of  other  em- 
ployers making  similar  payments,  and  their 
families  and  dependents) "  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  persons  described  In  sub- 
section (d),  other  than  money  or  other 
thing  of  value  so  paid  (except  when  paid  by 
such  representative)  for  the  benefit  of  any 
person  described  in  clause  (2)  thereof  or  a 
member  of  the  family  or  a  dependent  of  such 
a  person", 

(2)  by  striking  out  of  clause  (A)  the  fol- 
lowing: "employees,  their  families  and  de- 
pendents" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such 
persons". 
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(3)  by  Inserting  "death  benefits"  In  clause 
(A)  after  "hospital  care,", 

(4)  by  striking  out  of  clause  (A)  "of  em- 
ployees" where  it  appears  after  "death", 

(5)  by  striking  out  of  clause  (B)  the  fol- 
lowing: "with  the  employer,  and  employees 
and  employers"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "between  the  contributing 
employer  and  a  labor  organization  or  the 
trust  fund,  except  that  In  case  payments  are 
to  be  made  with  respect  to  employees  of  the 
trust  fund  itself,  the  basis  shall  be  specified 
In  the  trust  agreement,  and  employees  (but 
not  employees  of  employer  associations  or 
the  trust  fund)  and  employers  (but  not  em- 
ployers which  are  labor  organizations  or  in- 
dividuals representing  such  employees  or  the 
trust  fund)", 

(6)  by  striking  out  of  clause  (C)  the  fol- 
lowing: "for  employees",  and  by  inserting 
after  "annuities"  the  following:  ",  or  for 
death  benefits". 

Sec.  2.  Section  302(a)  (c)(6)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "similar  bene- 
fits," the  following:  "providing  the  benefits 
of  recreation  and  health  camps  and  facili- 
ties,". 

Sec.  3.  Section  302  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsections  (d),  (e),  (f), 
and  (g)  as  subsections  (e),  (f),  (g),  and 
(h),  respectively,  and  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (c)   the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  persons  to  whom  subsection  (c) 
(5)  refers  are — 

"(1)  any  employee  or  former  employee  of 
an  employer  who  made  payments  to  the  trust 
fund, 

"(2)  any  employee  or  officer  or  former  em- 
ployee or  officer  of  a  labor  organization  or 
Individual  which  Is  the  representative  of 
employees  of  such  an  employer  for  purposes 
of  collective  bargaining, 

"(3)  any  employee  or  officer,  or  former  em- 
ployee or  officer  of  an  employer  association 
which  represents  such  an  employer  for  pur- 
jKJses  of  collective  bargaining, 

"(4)  any  employee  or  officer  or  former  em- 
ployee or  officer  of  the  trust  fund. 

"(5)  any  self-employed  person  whose  con- 
ditions of  self -employment  are  regulated  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  a  collective-bargaining 
agreement  to  which  such  an  employer  Is  a 
party,  and  any  person  who  was  formerly  so 
self-<smployed,  and 

"(6)  any  member  of  the  family  and  any 
dependent  of  any  of  the  foregoing  persons." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act, 
1947. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  second  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  10774  is  to  amend  section 
302(c)  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act,  1947,  so  as  to  clarify  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  with  regard  to  permis- 
sible beneficiaries  and  benefits  under 
joint  labor-management  tnist  funds,  re- 


sulting from  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments. 

The  bill  provides  that  death  benefits 
are  a  permissible  benefit  under  either 
welfare  or  pension  plans.  It  further 
provides  that  recreation  and  health 
camps  and  facilities  are  permissible 
benefits. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  employees 
or  oflBcers  of  a  trust  fund,  labor  organiza- 
tion, or  employer  association  may  be 
beneficiaries  of  a  welfare  or  pension 
plan.  However,  where  employees  or  of- 
ficers or  former  employees  or  oflBcers  of 
a  labor  organization  receive  benefits  from 
a  welfare  or  pension  trust  fund,  the  pay- 
ments for  such  benefits  cannot  be  paid 
into  the  trust  fund  by  any  employer 
other  than  the  labor  organization.  Self- 
employed  persons  whose  conditions  of 
emplojmient  are  regulated  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  a  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ment, or  any  person  who  was  formerly  so 
self-employed,  may  receive  benefits  un- 
der a  welfare  and  pension  plan.  Any 
member  of  the  family  or  dependent  of 
any  of  the  foregoing  persons  may  receive 
benefits  under  any  such  plan. 

The  present  safeguards  incorporated 
under  section  302fc)  (5)  (B)  are  included 
under  the  proposed  act  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  opposition 
in  committee  to  this  bill  with  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  be  adopted,  and  I 
now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Ml*.  Dent],  the  author  of  the 
bill  and  member  of  the  subcommittee 
that  developed  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  recent  court 
decisions  clarifications  of  section  302(c) 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
are  necessary  to  enable  existing  welfare 
and  pension  plans  to  continue  their 
present  coverage  and  programs.  Fed- 
eral district  courts  In  Oregon,  Missouri, 
and  New  York,  and  one  U.S.  court  of 
appeals  have  announced  decisions  which 
point  out  the  ambiguity  in  the  language 
of  section  302(c).  Though  the  highest 
court  to  issue  a  decision  on  this  Issue, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
has  ruled  in  the  direction  that  this  bill 
would  take  us,  it  is  not  binding  upon 
courts  In  other  circuits. 

The  courts  have  been  presented  with 
the  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"employer"  and  "employee."  Addition- 
ally, the  courts  have  been  asked  to  de- 
termine whether  a  trust  fund  could  pro- 
vide the  benefits  of  recreation  and 
health  camps  and  facilities.  The  courts 
have  reached  different  results.  The  dis- 
trict courts  have  ruled,  for  example,  that 
employees  of  unions  are  not  "employees" 
under  this  section  of  the  act.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  in  Missouri  reversed  one  such 
holding.  However,  to  make  further  lit- 
igation on  these  issues  unnecessary  I 
have  introduced  this  bill  which  will  re- 
move the  apparent  ambiguities  and 
allow  employees  of  unions,  trust  funds, 
employer  associations,  and  others,  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  welfare  and  pension 
trust  funds  which  I  believe  was  the  orig- 
inal Intent  of  Congress. 

None  of  the  proposed  clarifications  of 
H.R.  10774  change  the  basic  and  under- 
lying purpose  of  the  law  as  expressed  by 


Congress.  They  merely  affirm  the  prac- 
tical interpretation  that  in  fact  has  been 
placed  by  plans  upon  the  law  since  its  en- 
actment.  Therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  Is  twofold.  First,  it  is  Intended  to  im- 
plement the  original  policy  of  this  section 
of  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act 
by  removing  the  ambiguities  that  the 
courts  have  discovered.  And,  second,  It 
is  intended  to  prevent  further  costly,  dis- 
rupting, and  unnecessary  litigation. 

Littler,  Mendelson  &  Saltzman, 

Attorneys  at  Law, 

San  Francisco.  Calif.,  September  24, 1965. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dent:  I  have  Just 
learned  that  you  have  recently  introduced 
H.R.  10774  to  allow  trust  funds  subject  to 
Taft-Hartley  to  Include  both  active  and  re- 
tired employees  and  employees  of  the  vmlon 
and  of  the  trust  fund  itself. 

Our  firm  represents  several  joint  union- 
management  boards  of  trustees  which  are 
definitely  Interested  in  having  such  legisla- 
tion passed.  I  might  point  out  that  our  firm 
Is  active  in  the  labor-management  relations 
field  on  the  management  side  rather  than  on 
the  union  side,  but  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge there  is  general  imanlmity  from  both 
sides  that  such  legislation  is  needed. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  changes  in 
the  law  which  would  make  it  clear  that  pen- 
sion and  welfare  trusts  can  cover  employees 
who  retired  before  the  trusts  came  into 
existence.  I  would  also  hope  that  the  legis- 
lation would  Indicate  that  it  represents  no 
change  in  the  law,  but  rather  a  clarification 
of  what  has  always  been  the  law. 

I  would  appreciate  being  sent  a  copy  ol 
the  bill  which  you  introduced  and  being  kept 
advised  of  its  progress.  I  would  also  be  In- 
terested in  making  a  formal  presentation  on 
behalf  of  my  clients,  either  in  writing  or 
orally,  at  any  hearing  which  may  be  sched- 
uled. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  this  matter, 
and  please  feel  free  to  call  upon  me  for  any 
assistance  which  either  our  firm  or  o\ir 
clients  can  offer. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Warren  H.  Saltzman. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  General  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee that  studied  this  legislation  I  sim- 
ply want  to  point  out  that  in  its  present 
form  no  opposition  has  been  expressed. 

In  essence,  this  bill  merely  clarifies  the 
Intent  of  Congress  in  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  of  1947.  commonly  known 
as  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Section  302  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
designates  specifically  what  types  of 
benefits  may  be  paid  by  an  employer  to 
an  employee  or  his  representative  under 
a  trust  fund  agre3ment  for  the  benefit 
of  employees. 

Recently  there  have  been  a  number 
of  judicial  decisions  barring  certain  bene- 
fits under  such  trust  funds  as  a  result  of 
literal  interpretation  of  the  act. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  to 
allow  benefits  that  have  become  com- 
mon to  labor-management  agreements 
and  Include  persons  not  intended  to  be 
excluded  by  the  act  but  who  have  been 
excluded  by  court  decisions. 

Under  H.R.  10774,  benefits  may  be  paid 
to  employees  and  officers  and  former  em- 
ployees and  officers,  including  self-em- 
ployed persons  whose  conditions  of  self- 
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employment  are  regulated  by  collective- 
bargaining  agreements. 

Further,  beneficiaries  may  include  em- 
ployees and  officers  and  former  employees 
and  officers  of  an  employer  association, 
a  labor  organization,  or  a  trust  fund. 

Death  benefits  and  recreation  and 
health  camps  are  made  permissible  bene- 
fits both  for  welfare  and  pension  plans 
under  the  act. 

I  would  point  out  that  one  objection 
that  was  raised  under  the  bill  as  it  was 
originally  drafted  has  been  corrected. 

Under  the  present  version  it  is  provided 
that  employees  of  a  union  may  receive 
benefits. 

There  was,  under  the  original  bill,  a 
possibility  that  an  employee  of  a  union 
may  receive  benefits  from  an  employer 
other  than  the  union. 

In  other  words,  the  union  might  take 
advantage  of  an  agreement  it  had  with 
an  employer  to  provide  benefits  to  an 
employee  the  union  employed  for  Its  own 
service. 

Objection  was  raised  and  the  correc- 
tion has  been  written  into  this  bill. 

Clearly,  it  is  much  more  economical  to 
have  employees  of  a  union  participate 
in  established  welfare  and  pension  plans 
rather  than  require  separate  plans  for 
them. 

With  the  safeguard  that  unions,  as  em- 
ployers, must  contribute  to  the  plan,  I 
completely  support  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is :  Shall  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  10774,  as 
amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANDERSON    G.    MATSLER 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  return  to  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar  No.  328  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  10878)  for  the  relief 
of  Anderson  G.  Matsler,  senior  master 
sergeant,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10878 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Senior 
Master  Sergeant  Anderson  G.  Matsler,  United 
States  Air  Force,  retired,  is  relieved  of  all 
liability  to  refund  to  the  United  States  the 
sum  of  $810.74  representing  the  amount  of 
overpayments  of  longevity  pay  he  received 
during  the  period  May  21,  1946.  through  De- 
cember 31,  1962.  due  to  an  administrative 
error  In  the  computation  of  his  creditable 
service  for  pay  purposes.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States, 
full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
Which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  section. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Senior  Master  Sergeant 
Anderson  G.  Matsler,  referred  to  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act,  the  sum  of  any  amounts 


received  or  withheld  from  him  on  account  of 
the  overpayments  referred  to  In  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act.  No  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE   TO   EXTEND   RE- 
MARKS ON  H.R.  10327 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R. 
10327  previously  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  RUSH  TO  GET  HOME 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past  10 
days  have  been  somewhat  revealing  to 
me  concerning  how  facts  can  be  dis- 
torted and  twisted.  I  could  not  help  but 
be  reminded  of  a  Biblical  expression,  if 
I  may  be  permitted  to  paraphrase  it: 
that  there  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who 
refuse  to  see,  there  are  none  so  deaf  as 
those  who  refuse  to  hear  or  to  listen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  still  maintain  that  the 
action  of  £he  House  last  week  was  not 
as  bad  as  has  been  pictured,  whether  it 
was  perfect  or  not.  It  Is  still  the  Dis- 
trict's best  hope  for  self-government. 

Yesterday  I  had  the  pleasure  of  read- 
ing what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  best 
editorials  that  I  have  seen  In  the  coun- 
try regarding  the  action  of  last  week. 
So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  make  that  a 
part  of  my  remarks  today. 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  4,  1965] 

A  Rush  To  Get  Home 

It's  easy  to  S3mipathlze  with  the  residents 
of  Washington.  D.C.  in  their  effort  to  win  the 
right  to  govern  themselves.  Congress,  mostly 
In  the  person  of  the  House  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee,  has  done  a  shoddy.  Indiffer- 
ent Job.  Even  so,  the  administration  has 
acted  In  remarkable  political  haste  lately  to 
force  through  a  home-rule  measure. 

Last  week  the  House  balked  at  a  Senate- 
approved  administration  bill  providing  a 
readymade  home-rule  charter,  and  substi- 
tuted a  measure  calling  for  the  residents  to 
draft  a  charter  of  their  own.  Now  the  two 
versions  must  go  to  a  House-Senate  confer- 
ence. Though  this  raises  the  possibility  no 
bill  at  all  will  pass  this  year,  as  has  hap- 
pened before,  we  think  the  House  acted 
wisely  In  the  face  of  heavy  pressure. 

Washington.  It  should  be  remembered.  Is 
more  than  Just  another  big  city  with  big-clty 


problems.  Since  It  is  also  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  Government,  a  certain  amount  of 
logic  can  be  marshaled  for  Federal  adminis- 
tration, however  poorly  it  may  have  worked 
out  In  practice.  In  any  event,  writers  of  the 
administration  plan  appear  to  have  been 
motivated  more  by  the  hope  of  quick  con- 
gressional approval  than  by  determination  to 
provide  an  endxulng,  sound  government  for 
this  special  city. 

To  take  one  example,  the  city  council  en- 
visioned by  the  administration  charter  would 
have  an  unwieldy  19  members.  Why?  Not 
because  anyone  thinks  19  is  an  effective  num- 
ber, but  because  Washington  has  more  Ne- 
groes than  whites  and  far  more  Democrats 
than  Republicans.  Thus  14  councllmen 
would  be  elected  from  neighborhood  dis- 
tricts— assuring  the  few  predominantly  white 
areas  of  representation.  And  the  five  others 
would  be  chosen  at  large,  with  no  more  than 
three  belonging  to  the  same  political  party — 
assuring  Republicans  of  at  least  two  seats. 

Otzr  feeling  Is  that  the  effect  of  the  Negro- 
white  ratio  Is  Irrelevant  and  best  left  out  of 
the  charter,  and  that  2  unwelcome  Repub- 
licans couldn't  hope  to  accomplish  much 
among  17  hostile  Democrats  anyway.  More 
Importantly,  any  document  drafted  to  fit  a 
specific  ethnic  and  political  pattern  is  certain 
to  grow  outdated  when  that  pattern  shifts. 
As  our  Mr.  Large  recently  noted  on  this  page, 
even  strong  home-rule  supporters  have 
doubts  about  the  admlnistratlon-drawn 
charter. 

The  Hoiise  substitute,  on  the  other  hand, 
provides  first  for  a  referendum  to  determine 
whether  the  people  of  Washington  really 
want  home  rule.  If  so,  a  15-man  board  of 
elected  residents  would  hire  Its  own  con- 
sultants and  write  Its  own  charter,  which 
would  then  be  submitted  to  another  refer- 
endum. If  the  charter  were  approved,  and 
If  neither  Chamber  of  Congress  vetoed  It,  the 
plan  would  take  effect  30  days  later. 

There  Is  no  guarantee,  of  course,  that  the 
residents'  plan  would  be  better  than  thk  one 
concocted  by  the  administration,  or,  for 
that  matter,  than  the  current  system.  But 
the  House  approach  is  at  least  more  cautious 
than  the  administration's  and  therefore 
stands  a  better  chance  of  succeeding. 

In  any  case,  what  our  Capital  City  em- 
phatically does  not  need  Is  to  be  used  In  a 
fast  power  play  aimed  at  short-term  politi- 
cal gain  for  someone  else.  A  chief  virtue  of 
the  House  substitute  is  that  the  new  char- 
ter would  be  an  Instrument  of  the  residents 
themselves — and  that,  after  all.  Is  what  home 
rule  Is  all  about. 


RECJENT  POLICIES  OF  THE  UJ3. 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemian 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
policies  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
have  reached  the  point  where  they  de- 
mand the  scrutiny  and  remedial  action 
of  this  Congress.  The  recent  withhold- 
ing of  funds  from  the  Chicago  schools 
climaxes  a  series  of  policy  positions  which 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
of  this  country  can  no  longer  afford  to 
sweep  under  the  carpet  nor  accept  the 
rationale  of  those  who  run  this  office. 

Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  specif- 
ically states  that  withholding  of  finan- 
cial assistance  under  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity to  a  recipient  without  an  expressed 
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finding  on  the  record  after  an  opportu- 
nity for  hearing  and  then  a  failure  to 
comply  with  such  a  requirement.  It  fiur- 
ther  provides  that  any  act  terminating 
or  refusing  to  grant  or  continue  assist- 
ance not  be  taken  until  the  head  of  the 
Federal  department  or  agency  shall  file 
with  the  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  having  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  the  program  or  activity  a  full  writ- 
ten report  of  the  circumstances  and  the 
grounds  for  such  action.  This  provision 
also  stipulates  that  no  such  action  shall 
become  effective  until  30  days  have 
elapsed  after  the  filing  of  such  report. 

In  checking  with  both  the  minority 
and  majority  staff  counsels  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  I  have 
been  adnsed  that  the  procedure  pre- 
scribed by  Public  Law  88-352  has  not 
been  obeyed. 

Education  and  educational  policies  es- 
tablished in  this  Nation  are  everybody's 
business.  When  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation embarks  upon  the  type  of  plan 
it  has  in  the  self-styled  personality  tests 
for  schoolchildren,  voluntary  or  invol- 
untary, it  is  high  time  that  every  Member 
of  Congress  and  every  citizen  of  this 
country  be  fully  informed  as  to  just  what 
Is  going  on. 

The  OfiBce  of  Education  has  no  right 
to  secrecy  regarding  any  of  its  policies 
or  long-range  plans  to  bring  the  tradi- 
tionally free  educational  system  In  this 
country  under  the  heavy  hand  of  Fed- 
eral planners. 

A  prime  example  of  the  cloak  of  se- 
crecy was  the  proposal  by  Homer  D.  Bab- 
bidge,  who  wrote  a  document,  entitled 
"A  Federal  Educational  Agency  for  the 
Future,"  which  was  promptly  stashed 
away  when  Members  of  Congress  began 
to  ask  questions.  It  was  subsequently 
announced  that  it  was  inad\ertently  is- 
sued as  a  public  document  and  was  not 
meant  to  be  so.  If  the  proposals  it  em- 
braces arc  in  fact  part  of  the  formulation 
of  long-range  policy  in  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  then  I  say  it  should  have  been 
a  public  document.  It  raises  the  ques- 
tion as  to  why  it  was  whisked  into  obliv- 
ion at  the  point  of  congressional  con- 
cern. 

For  years  proF>onents  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  charged  that  opponents  who 
expressed  fear  of  Federal  controls  were 
creating  a  strawman  or  a  bogeyman. 
Well,  those  who  persist  in  this  attitude  in 
the  light  of  the  recent  expose  of  the  ob- 
noxious personality  tests  and  leaks  of  the 
long-range  plans  which  are  being  made 
under  the  guise  of  a  national  assessment 
of  the  educational  system  in  this  coun- 
try, must  think  that  everyone  else  is  in- 
tellectually blind  or  just  plain  naive,  and 
whether  you  are  a  proponent  or  opponent 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  is  not  the 
basic  issue. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  school 
officials  in  Los  Angeles.  Houston.  Syra- 
cuse, Buffalo.  Long  Beach.  Columbus. 
Boston,  Cincinnati,  and  Cleveland  have 
refused  to  participate  in  the  personality 
test  programs  devised  by  the  Office  of 
Education.  Chicago  and  Indianapolis 
are  reported  to  be  reluctant,  although 
they  have  not  expressed  any  final  deci- 
sion one  way  or  the  other. 


I  urge  in  this  regard  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  read  page  23133  of  the 
September  15  Congressional  Record. 
which  contains  a  reprint  of  the  editorial, 
entitled  "The  Federal  Textbooks,"  by 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak.  If 
you  are  not  fearful  of  Federal  control 
over  education,  this  editorial  will  not  up- 
set you— but  if  you  are,  as  you  should  be.  , 
it  should  jar  your  eyeteeth. 

Substantiating  the  self-styled  person- 
ality tests,  spokesmen  for  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  deal  in  semantics  with  re- 
gard to  the  language  and  intent  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  in  the  legis- 
lation which  seeks  a  Federal  Utopia  in 
what  has  traditionally  been  the  free  edu- 
cational system  in  this  country.  Con- 
gress has  a  responsibility  to  spell  out  its 
intent  in  the  use  of  funds  provided  for 
education  in  keeping  with  what  I  am 
sure  is  the  feeling  and  sentiment  of 
most  of  the  American  people,  and  par- 
ticularly the  parents  of  school  children 
in  this  generation  as  well  as  the  genera- 
tions yet  to  come. 

The  school  boards  and  school  admin- 
istrators in  this  country  who  believe  in 
the  American  system  that  has  provided 
the  highest  standards  of  education  for 
the  greatest  number  of  people  of  any 
nation  in  the  world,  had  better  give  a 
close,  hard  look  at  these  trends  of  Fed- 
eral intervention  into  the  school  systems 
of  this  country. 

And  we  had  better  understand  what 
we  are  doing  when  we  become  a  party  to 
having  foundations  which  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  decision  of  the  public  estab- 
lishing by  indirection  public  policy 
decisions. 

Throughout  this  country  we  have  com- 
petent, dedicated  people  in  various  com- 
munities serving  on  boards  of  education 
as  well  as  in  the  State  agencies.  These 
are  not  people  who  are  void  of  the  im- 
portance of  education,  and  they  are  in 
fact  people,  in  the  vast  majority  of  the 
cases,  who  understand  and  are  deeply 
interested  in  discharging  the  responsi- 
bilities which  are  theirs.  We  are  today 
turning  out  teachers  in  far  greater  num- 
bers than  ever  before,  teachers  who  are 
better  qualified  in  their  profession  than 
ever  before  in  our  history.  Child  psy- 
chology courses  are  among  the  more 
demanding  requisites  for  a  degree  in 
education,  and  particularly  for  teachers 
in  elementary  schools.  With  this  type  of 
personnel,  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake 
to  permit  bureaucrats  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation to  numb  the  individual  incentive 
and  abilities  of  these  people  through  any 
planned  federalization  of  social  attitudes 
and  standards. 

While  I  commend  the  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Neil  Gallagher  for  in- 
vestigating the  testing  program  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  I  am  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Subcommittees  on  Gen- 
eral Education  and  Special  Education 
should  also  conduct  hearings  in  order  to 
go  into  all  aspects  of  this  program  so 
that  the  Congress  will  be  in  a  position 
to  hold  a  tighter  rein  on  the  activities  of 
this  agency  and  place  clearly  upon  the 
record  its  long-range  plans  and  aims  in 
the  public  interest. 


PUBLICS  RIGHT  TO  KNOW  IN  SHAD- 
OWY JOHNSON  ADMINISTRATION 
POLICY  IN  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute ;  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
public's  right  to  know  has  never  been  as 
pertinent  as  in  the  case  of  the  shadovi7 
Johnson   administration   policy   in   the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Basically  as  a  result  of  world  turmoil, 
the  Johnson  administration  has  been 
fortunate  that  the  Pope's  visit  to  New 
York,  the  revolt  in  Indonesia,  continued 
complications  in  Vietnam,  and  the  Paki- 
stan-India border  war  have  driven  the 
Dominican  Republic  fiasco  out  of  the 
headlines,  and  it  is  thus  being  conven- 
iently forgotten  by  the  public. 

As  I  analyze  the  matter,  the  following 
sequence  of  events  took  place  in  the 
Dominican  Republic: 

Our  announced  purpose  for  going  into 
Santo  Domingo  was  to  see  that  a  Com- 
munist regime  like  Castro's  did  not  take 
over. 

The  first  thing  the  United  States  did 
was  to  throw  out  the  chief  anti-Commu- 
nist. Gen.  Wessin  y  Wessin,  who  up 
to  that  time  had  the  Communist  rebels  on 
the  run.  Gen.  Wessin  y  Wessin  was 
replaced  by  General  Imbert,  another 
stanch  anti-Communist. 

We  immediately  started  feeding  both 
sides  without  discrimination.  Next,  we 
applied  what  pressure  we  could  to  throw 
out  General  Imbert. 

We  never  found  fault  with  Colonel 
Caamano,  the  head  of  the  Communist 
rebels;  we  only  defended  him. 

We  have  now  amiounced  that  a  coali- 
tion government  has  been  formed  to 
which,  of  course,  the  rebels  readily 
agreed.  If  there  is  anything  a  Commu- 
nist loves,  it  is  a  so-called  coalition  gov- 
ernment in  which  they  are  awarded  the 
internal  posts  of  security,  foreign  affairs, 
the  army  and  navy,  and  so  forth.  By 
now,  after  long  experience,  our  State  De- 
partment knows  the  inevitable  next  step 
is  a  complete  takeover  by  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Former  President  Juan  Bosch,  whose 
campaign  in  1961  received  the  financial 
support  of  the  administration,  has  now 
returned  after  2  years  as  our  guest  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  set  himself  up  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  provisional  government 
of  President  Hector  Garcia-Godoy.  Thus 
Bosch,  a  collaborator  and  example  of  the 
enlightened  Kennedy-Johnson  foreign 
policy  in  Latin  America,  has  come  home 
to  haunt  us  and  work  with  the  Commu- 
nists in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

From  the  briefings  I  have  received  as 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  can  only  say  that  either  our 
Department  of  State  officials  are.  first, 
ignorant  of  conditions  on  the  island: 
second,  lying  to  Members  of  Congress. 
or  third,  withholding  Information  from 
Congress;  or  perhaps  a  combination  oi 
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the  three.  If  this  lack  of  cooperation 
and  refusal  to  provide  legitimate  infor- 
mation is  practiced  in  dealing  with 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  a  legal 
responsibility  In  this  area,  obviously  the 
public  is  being  kept  completely  in  the 
dark. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION-SPONSORED 
MINIMUM     WAGE     "BETSY"     BILL 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  like  to  warn  the  unskilled,  the 
disabled,  the  unemployed  and  the  aged 
to  batten  down  the  hatches.  The  ad- 
ministration-sponsored minimum  wage 
"Betsy"  bill  Is  heading  for  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  sur- 
geons of  social  justice  are  about  to  re- 
move too  much  from  the  patient,  the 
patient  being  the  small  businessmen  in 
America.  They  are  going  to  die  along 
with  the  millions  of  jobs  that  are  pro- 
vided by  their  little  businesses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  has  passed 
some  very  worthwhile  measures;  educa- 
tion bills,  poverty  bills  and  so  forth.  The 
forces  of  Government  are  about  to  offset 
all  of  these  gains  with  a  "job  destroyer" 
called  minimum  wages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  have  been  en- 
gaged in  helping  the  very  poor  to  reach 
the  plateau  of  employment,  we  are  about 
to  raise  this  plateau  beyond  their  reach. 
Inflation,  the  greatest  thief  of  all,  Is 
about  to  be  produced  on  this  floor.  In- 
stead of  eliminating  great  human  needs, 
we  are  about  to  create  these  needs. 

The  strong,  namely  big  business  and 
big  labor,  are  about  to  sit  down  to  a  fine 
meal  If  this  bill  Is  passed.  The  poor  and 
the  aged  are  going  to  be  thrown  a  bone, 
a  bone  loaded  with  arsenic — the  arsenic 
of  unemplojonent  and  infiatlon. 


WITHHOLDING  OF  FEDERAL  EDU- 
CATION FUNDS  TO  THE  CITY  OF 
CHICAGO 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
in  expressing  dismay  at  the  withholding 
of  Federal  funds  for  the  education  of 
children  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  I  feel 
that  this  withholding  of  fimds  points  up 
the  real  danger  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, especially  Federal  aid  to  oxu:  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  the  details 
of  the  Issues  that  are  involved,  but  I  do 
want  to  mention  the  fact  that  Benjamin 
Willis  is  a  capable  superintendent  of 
schools  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 


Also,  I  am  confident  that  the  public 
spirited  and  competent  members  of  the 
board  of  education  are  undertaking  to  do 
a  fair  and  equitable  job.  In  addition,  I 
have  utmost  confidence  in  the  State  su- 
perintendent of  public  education,  Mr. 
Ray  Page.  I  do  not  know  what  the  de- 
tails are,  but  I  do  know  that  children 
are  being  deprived  of  educational  op- 
portunities and  that  educational  advan- 
tages are  being  withheld  by  what  ap- 
pears to  be  unilateral  and  arbitrary  Fed- 
eral action.  Federal  control  Is  an  ob- 
vious concomitant  of  Federal  aid. 
While  Federal  funds  are  being  witliheld 
In  this  instance  on  the  pretext  of  dis- 
crimination, funds  are  bound  to  be  with- 
held in  the  future  to  compel  local  and 
State  school  board  compliance  with  Fed- 
eral dictation.  I  am  utterly  opposed  to 
segregation  In  the  Nation's  public 
schools.  I  do  not  address  myself  to  that 
Issue.  The  point  I  do  make,  and  the 
point  that  Is  clear  In  this  situation  is 
that  Federal  aid  to  education  means 
Federal  control.  That  control  may  be 
exercised  arbitrarily  as  it  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  exercised  in  the  Cliicago 
public  school  situation. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
find  It  rather  Interesting  at  this  late  date 
that  Members  of  the  House  who  sat 
through  the  civil  rights  debate  In  the 
88th  Congress  come  now  before  this  body 
and  express  surprise  and  concern  that 
application  has  been  made  to  Chicago 
schools  and  to  them  of  the  civil  rights 
law.  and  that  Federal  moneys  have  been 
denied  them,  In  effect,  Federal  moneys 
have  been  denied  the  children  of  their 
districts  and  other  areas  for  educational 
purposes  because  of  alleged  discrimina- 
tion. Your  criticism  is  probably  justi- 
fied, but  so  have  most  southern  criticisms 
been  justified  when  you  adopted  a  "holier 
than  thou"  attitude  and  ignored  our 
pleas. 

Those  who  followed  the  debate  will 
remember  there  were  those  among  us  who 
cautioned  that  this  was  going  to  happen, 
and  I  can  only  ask  the  question  "Did 
you  expect  that  this  law  would  apply  to 
somebody  else,  and  not  you?"  Was  it 
your  intention  that  it  only  be  applied  to 
the  South?  If  so,  you  had  better  keep 
your  eyes  open  because  you  have  not  seen 
anything  y^t.    Welcome  to  the  club. 


POPE  PAUL'S  VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent visit  to  the  United  Nations  of  Pope 
Paul  VI  has  provided  a  vital  and  en- 
couraging boost  to  the  prestige  of  the 
U.N. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  subcommittee  which 
must  make  funds  available  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  United  Nations,  I  am 
hopeful  that  those  Americans  who  dis- 
parage the  U.N.  and  our  own  participa- 
tion in  it  will  come  to  realize  that  the 
world  assembly  Is  the  last  best  hope  for 
peace  on  earth. 

I  certainly  shall  not  be  swayed  from 
helping  provide  the  U.N.  with  the  means 
to  follow  the  difficult  and  thorny  path 
to  peace,  and  I  have  been  pleased 'To 
follow  the  lead  of  the  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman,  John  Rooney,  to- 
ward that  goal. 

Men  of  good  will,  no  matter  what  their 
religious  faith,  owe  great  gratitude  to 
Pope  Paul  VI  for  his  historic  and  con- 
structive visit  to  our  shores. 


SURVIVAL  IN  WATER-SHORT  AREAS 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  -^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
recent  months,  two  research  physicists 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Tempe,  Ariz.,  have  developed  a  remark- 
able survival  technique  for  people  who 
find  themselves  stranded  in  water-short 
areas. 

I  believe  this  discovery  to  be  of  such 
significance  as  to  warrant  sharing  with 
my  colleagues  who  may  in  turn  wish  to 
pass  it  along  to  their  constituents. 

It  is  a  simple  technique  requiring  little 
more  than  a  plastic  sheet  small  enough 
to  carry  In  your  pocket,  and  sunlight. 
Yet  It  can  produce  pure,  drinkable  water 
from  dry  desert  sand,  ocean  beaches,  and 
in  areas  where  only  brackish  or  polluted 
water  is  available. 

Appropriately  enough  it  is  called  a 
"survival  still."  Virtually  anyone  can 
build  It. 

The  still  consists  of  a  bowl-shaped  hole 
about  40  Inches  in  diameter  and  about 
20  inches  deep  which  Is  covered  with  a 
plastic  sheet  formed  and  held  in  the 
shape  of  a  cone  by  a  rock  placed  in  the 
center.  Sunlight  passes  through  the 
plastic  and  is  absorbed  by  the  soil  or 
sand,  resulting  in  evaporation,  followed 
by  condensation  on  the  cooler  plastic. 
Waterdrops  form  on  the  underside  of 
the  plastic,  rvm  to  the  point  of  the  cone, 
and  drop  into  a  container  placed  directly 
under  the  point  of  the  cone. 

A  single  still  constructed  in  dry  soU 
can  yield  as  much  as  one  pint  of  water 
per  day.  Moist  soil  will  yield  three 
pints.  However,  if  the  sides  of  the  hole 
are  lined  with  pieces  of  fleshy  plants, 
such  as  cactus,  the  yield  may  double. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  this  still 
is  that  if  the  soU  is  totally  dry,  polluted 
water  such  as  body  wastes  can  be  used 
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to  moisten  the  soil  and  thus  produce 
the  necessary  evaporation-condensation 
process. 

I  would  not  presume  upon  the  good  will 
of  my  colleagues  to  utilize  this  occasion 
to  emphasize  the  need  for  water  In 
Arizona,  yet  I  am  constrained  to  point 
out  that  the  "survival  still"  was  discov- 
ered in  my  home  State.  The  ingenious 
gentlemen  who  developed  this  lifesaving 
device  are  Drs.  Ray  D.  Jackson  and 
C.H.M.  van  Bavel  with  the  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Research  Division 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Tempe,  Ariz. 

Drs.  Jackson  and  van  Bavel  made 
their  discovery  while  conducting  some 
basic  research  on  water  movement  in  dry 
soils.  Few  areas  in  the  United  States 
have  soil  as  dry  as  Arizona's — a  situation 
that  hopefully  will  be  at  least  partially 
remedied  by  my  colleagues  when  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project  leg- 
islation comes  to  the  floor  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  fully  cognizant  of  the  still's 
value.  Consequently,  in  August  a  de- 
scriptive pamphlet  was  prepared  and  is 
now  ready  for  distribution.  For  a  more 
thorough  explanation  than  I  have  here 
presented,  I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Picture 
Story  No.  187,  August  1965.  Even  more 
detailed  data  is  available  in  WCL  Report 
4.  June  30,  1965  "Water  for  Survival," 
by  Ray  D.  Jackson  and  C.H.M.  van  Bavel. 


LUMBER  INDUSTRY  HAS  RECON- 
CILED ITS  DIFFERENCES  OVER  A 
NEW  STANDARD 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  forest 
products  industry  and  the  jobs  that  it 
provides  in  my  district  makes  the  news 
that  the  lumber  industry  has  reconciled 
its  differences  over  a  new  standard  most 
welcome. 

My  colleagues  have  been  aware  of  my 
interest  in  assisting  the  lumber  industry 
in  removing  barriers  raised  against  the 
introduction  of  new  products.  In  the 
belief  that  innovation  is  the  lifeblood  of 
a  dj'namic  industry,  I  have  encouraged 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  its  effort 
to  develop  an  improved  lumber  standard. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  now  has 
the  opportunity  to  move  quickly  in  pro- 
mulgating the  agreed-upon  standards. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  lumber 
operations  in  your  districts,  I  am  sure 
you  know  that  between  now  and  the 
first  of  the  year  is  a  heavy  buying  season 
in  the  lumber  industry.  Since  a  change 
in  lumber  sizes  affects  existing  inven- 
tories. I  pray  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  will  give  as  much  leadtime 
as  is  possible  to  manufacturers  and  still 
permit  them  to  take  advantage  of  the 
new  lumber  products  in  this  buying 
season. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  place  at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  the 


terms  of  the  agreement  regarding  new 
lumber  standards  reached  in  the  Amer- 
ican Lumber  Standards  Committee: 

Amercan  Lumber  Standards  SuBCOMMriTEE 
Agrees  on  Sizes 

H.  Plerson  Plummer,  chairman  of  the 
American  Lumber  Standards  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Revision  of  SPR-16-53, 
announced  today  the  unanimous  approval  by 
the  subcommittee  of  the  following  motion 
at  their  meeting  In  Chicago  on  August  11: 

"The  subcommittee  recommends  to  the  full 
American  Lumber  Standards  Committee  the 
following  sizes  based  on  19-percent  maximum 
moisture  content: 

"Nominal:  %  inch,  1  inch,  2  inches,  3 
inches.  4  Inches,  and  5  inches. 

"Dry:  Sg  inch,  %  inch.  I'/z  inches,  2*16 
Inches,  3"ic  Inches,  and  4'^  Inches. 

"Green:  n'lo  inch.  2^:12  Inch,  13%4  Inches, 
253  Inches,  3^^  Inches,  and  4%  Inches. 

"Nominal:  6  Inches,  8  inches,  10  Inches, 
12  Inches.  14  Inches,  and  16  Inches. 

"Dry:  51/2  Inches.  7'^  inches,  9V4  Inches, 
1114  inches,  13 '/4  inches,  and  15 '^  Inches. 

"Green:  5Ye  inches,  T^'m  Inches,  9%6  inches, 
lliHo  Inches,  13'»l6  inches,  and  15?i6  inches, 
with  the  provision  that  the  5-percent  allow- 
ance for  pieces  exceeding  the  19-percent 
maxlmxim  moisture  content  be  deleted  and 
with  the  provision  that  appropriate  equiv- 
alents for  Redwood  and  Western  Red  Cedar 
be  included." 

These  sizes  were  also  reconunended  to 
apply  to  thicknesses  up  to  and  Including  4 
inches  nominal. 

The  subcommittee  recommended  further 
that  the  dressed  widtiis  for  finish  items  be 
those  contained  In  the  1964  proposed  revi- 
sion of  SPR-16-53  with  the  exception  that 
the  nominal  3  inch,  4  inch,  14  inch,  and  16 
inch  sizes  be  2'iir..  3'^6.  13  »4,  and  15 ^^  Inches, 
respectively.  This  action  was  talcen  to  pro- 
vide the  same  dressed  widths  for  both  finish 
and  dry  dimension  items. 

The  subcommittee  was  named  by  the  Amer- 
ican Lumber  Standards  Committee  chairman, 
Earl  M.  McGowln,  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  reconstituted  committee  which  was  held 
on  May  6,  1965,  at  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce In  Washington,  D.C.  The  subcom- 
mittee was  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  recommending  to  the  full  committee  a 
new  proposal  to  revise  the  existirg  simplified 
practice  recommendation  R-16-53. 

At  Its  meeting  in  Chicago  yesterday,  the 
American  Lumber  Standards  Committee  ap- 
proved a  number  of  revisions  to  simplified 
practice  recommendation  16-53,  a  voluntary 
standard  for  American  softwood  lumber.  In- 
cluded In  the  revision  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee were  mlnimiun  dressed  sizes  for  both 
dry  and  green  lumber  which  were  previously 
developed  by  a  subcommittee  on  August  11. 

A  revision  subcommittee  had  been  named 
by  the  American  Lumber  Standards  ComnUt- 
tee  chairman.  Earl  M.  McGowln,  at  Its  first 
meeting  on  May  6,  1965.  The  subcommittee 
was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  recom- 
mending to  the  full  committee  a  new  pro- 
posal to  revise  the  existing  standard.  Under 
the  direction  of  Chairman  H.  Plerson  Plum- 
mer, the  revision  subcommittee  carefully  de- 
veloped Its  recommendations  as  a  result  of 
several  meetings  held  since  its  formation. 

The  new  proposed  revision  of  SPR  16-53, 
as  approved  by  the  full  committee,  will  now 
be  referred  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
A  Department  of  Commerce  representative 
at  the  meeting  commended  the  committee  on 
its  diligence  in  preparing  the  proposed  revi- 
sion, and  indicated  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  on  receipt  of  the  proposal  from 
the  committee,  will  proceed  in  an  orderly 
manner  to  consider  the  proposal  under  the 
procedures  of  the  OflQce  of  Commodity  Stand- 
ards. 

Other  committee  actions  Included  the 
strengthening   of   its   enforcement   program 


through  the  adoption  of  a  number  of  addi- 
tional requirements  as  applied  to  lumber 
inspection  agencies.  Included  In  these  was 
the  approval  of  new  contracts  to  be  executed 
between  the  committee  and  each  certified 
grading  agency. 

The  committee  also  approved  an  Increased 
budget  for  1966,  Involving  an  Increase  of 
over  one-third  the  original  budget  for  1965. 
The  budget  is  to  be  used  primarily  in  carry- 
ing forjward  the  conmilttee's  investigation 
work. 


HURRICANE  BETSY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  southeast- 
em  Louisiana,  including  the  great  me- 
tropolis of  New  Orleans  and  its  magnifi- 
cent port  facilities.  Is  back  in  full  opera- 
tion. Even  the  most  damaged  areas  are 
moving  toward  recovery.  Our  people  are 
working  day  and  night  and  soon  Betsy 
will  be  a  bitter  memory  from  which  we 
must  learn  a  lesson  on  how  better  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  the  winds  and  the 
tides  which  surround  us. 

The  following  are  facts  that  I  think 
you  will  find  interesting: 

On  Thursday,  September  9, 1  followed 
as  best  I  could  the  weather  reports  on 
Hurricane  Betsy.  During  the  day,  the 
reports  in  Washington  indicated  that  the 
hurricane  would  follow  a  more  westerly 
route  and  strike  considerably  beyond  New 
Orleans.  Beginning  late  in  the  after- 
noon, however,  the  reports  began  to  in- 
dicate that  the  storm  would  strike  in  the 
area  between  the  Mississippi  gulf  coast 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
It  actually  centered  slightly  west  of  New 
Orleans. 

At  6  pjn.,  Washington  time,  I  had  my 
last  conversation  with  New  Orleans.  It 
was  with  the  chief  forecaster  at  the  New 
Orleans  Weather  Bureau  who  told  me 
that  the  indications  were  that  the  storm 
would  strike  somewhat  east  of  New  Or- 
leans at  about  midnight.  From  then  on 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  make  contact 
with  either  New  Orleans  or  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi gulf  coast,  where  my  mother 
resides. 

I  tried  to  make  contact  throughout  the 
night.  This  was  impossible.  By  direct 
dialing  I  was  able  to  get  the  city  desk  of 
the  New  Orleans  States-Item  at  about  6 
a.m..  New  Orleans  time.  This,  I  believe 
was  one  of  the  first  long-distance  calls 
to  get  through. 

Although  communications  were  very 
bad  I  was  advised  by  Mr.  William  Mad- 
den of  the  New  Orleans  States-Item  that 
the  devastation  in  and  around  New 
Orleans  was  vast.  I  immediately  called 
Gov.  Buford  Ellington,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  here 
in  Washington,  and  informed  him  of  the 
extent  of  the  damage  as  far  as  I  was 
able  to  ascertain  at  that  time. 

PRESnjENT     JOHNSON     ALERTED 

I  also  called  Mr.  Bill  D.  Moyers,  Press 
Secretary    to  the  President,  and  asked 
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that  he  immediately  advise  President 
Johnson. 

Throughout  the  day,  I  attempted  to 
make  further  telephone  commimication 
with  the  three  up-river  parishes  in  my 
congressional  district.  This  was  im- 
possible as  all  lines  were  down. 

Later  in  the  day  I  spoke  with  Mrs. 
Rosemary  James,  a  reporter  and  colum- 
nist of  the  New  Orleans  States-Item.  I 
was  extremely  anxious  to  know  whether 
or  not  the  Lake  Pontchartrain  Levee  on 
the  east  bank  of  Jefferson  Parish,  pro- 
tecting thousands  of  homeowners  and 
businesses  throughout  the  whole  area, 
had  held.  She  told  me  she  did  not  know, 
but  that  she  would  find  out.  I  held  on 
because  it  was  impossible  to  get  back  to 
her. 

She  informed  me,  after  making  proper 
inquiries,  that  no  water  had  topped  the 
east  Jefferson  levee.  This  was  a  source 
of  great  relief  to  me.  This  protection  is 
something  to  which  I  have  devoted  many 
hours  of  hard  work  since  the  1947  hurri- 
cane. Had  the  levee  not  been  built  the 
whole  Metairie,  Harahan,  Kenner,  Vet- 
erans Highway,  Bucktown,  and  East 
Jefferson  area  would  have  been  deva- 
stated, with  countless  millions  in  prop- 
erty losses. 

By  this  time,  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  was  getting  its  own  reports 
and  we  were  all  realizing  the  magnitude 
of  the  disaster.  Senator  Russell  Long, 
along  with  other  members  of  the  Loui- 
siana delegation,  urged  the  President  to 
come  to  New  Orleans.  In  a  matter  of 
hours  the  President  gathered  together 
the  Louisiana  delegation  with  Cabinet 
members  and  a  host  of  other  agency 
heads  needed  in  such  an  emergency  situ- 
ation and  left  Washington  for  Louisiana. 

FIRST   TRIP   TO   LOtTISIANA 

By  5:30  p.m.  New  Orleans  time  Friday 
we  were  flying  over  the  devastated  area. 
This  flight  along  the  river  above  and  be- 
low New  Orleans  indicated  the  magni- 
tude of  the  disaster.  The  President  and 
his  party  disembarked  from  the  plane, 
made  a  quick  tour  of  the  devastated 
area,  visited  refugee  centers,  returned  to 
the  plane,  and  the  President  immediately 
declared  Louisiana  a  major  disaster  area. 
I  returned  to  Washington  with  the  Presi- 
dent, but  returned  to  my  district  early  on 
the  next  morning. 

In  the  Intervening  hours  much  had 
aU-eady  happened.  As  I  landed  at  New 
Orleans  International  Airport,  even  then 
barely  operational,  flying  boxcars  were 
landing  from  areas  throughout  the  coun- 
try bringing  in  troops,  food,  medicines, 
emergency  communication  equipment, 
and  countless  other  material. 

I  was  able  to  get  an  amphibious  plane 
and  fly  to  Grand  Isle.  The  devastation 
there,  as  everyone  knows,  is  tremendous. 
On  Sunday  I  made  a  complete  tour  of 
the  second  district,  meeting  with  officials 
In  Orleans,  Jefferson,  St.  Charles,  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  and  St.  James  Parishes 
to  determine  the  needs  of  the  people. 

During  the  day  on  Sunday  I  brought 
together  Mr.  W.  J.  Amoss,  director  of  the 
port  of  New  Orleans,  and  Mr.  Robert  Y. 
Phillips,  Director  of  the  Government 
Readiness  Office  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  so  that  work  could  start 


immediately  in  restoring  the  port.    This 
was  done  in  record  time. 

Later  in  the  week  I  had  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  release  3  million 
bushels  of  grain  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  for  movement 
by  rail  in  order  to  load  ships  in  the  port 
of  New  Orleans  stranded  because  of  the 
tie  up  of  barge  traffic  due  to  the  sinking 
of  the  chlorine  barge. 

SPEECH   TO   HOUSE 

I  returned  to  Washington  late  Sunday 
and  on  Monday,  September  14,  informed 
the  House  that  we  were  already  back  in 
business.    In  that  speech  I  said  in  part: 

It  has  been  a  major  disaster,  Mr.  Speaker. 
But  it  has  strengthened  my  faith  in  man's 
humanity  to  man,  in  the  compassion  of  our 
people  everywhere,  and  in  the  dispatch  with 
which  our  public  officials  from  President 
Johnson  and  Governor  McKelthen  down, 
have  responded  to  the  needs  of  our  people 
and  our  State. 

My  State  has  suffered  a  blow,  but  we  will 
rebuild  and  rebuild  quickly.  Our  greatest 
blow  has  been  the  loss  of  life,  which  cannot 
be  restored.  But  to  the  families  of  these 
unfortunate  people  every  help  from  public 
and  private  agencies  Is  being  made  available. 

Since  that  time  we  have  worked  con- 
stantly to  bring  aid  and  relief  to  our  area 
and  the  amount  of  help  has  been  sub- 
stantial indeed.  Let  me  catalog  some  of 
it: 

The  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Coast 
Guard,  and  Civil  Defense,  rescued  thou- 
sands of  people,  provided  personnel  and 
equipment  and  fed  more  than  25,000 
people,  flew  in  generators,  radios,  tele- 
phone supplies  to  reestablish  communi- 
cations, and  other  essential  services. 

The  Army  Engineers  have  been  on  the 
job  constantly,  dredging,  pumping,  re- 
pairing levees,  clearing  debris — at  a  cost 
of  several  million  dollars — locating  the 
sunken  chlorine  barge,  and  giving  confi- 
dence to  our  people. 

LOAN,  FOOD  PROGRAMS  STARTKD 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  established  branch  offices  in  Orleans, 
St.  Charles,  St.  John,  St.  James  Parishes, 
and  elsewhere  throughout  southeast 
Louisiana.  Well  over  10,000  applications 
have  been  sent  out  and  it  is  expected  that 
many  millions  of  dollars  of  long-term, 
low-interest-rate  loans  will  be  approved. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
vided in  1  week's  time  the  following 
amount  of  food: 


Commodity 

Total  pounds 

Total  value 

Dry  milk.. 

312, 768 
312,264 
230,000 
"41,000 
50,000 
1,012.028 

6,313 
545,536 
138, 720 
244,848 
623, 760 
630,450 
100,032 

1,200 

$60,208 
47  547 

Lard 

CornmcaL 

Flour 

12,903 
57,258 

Rolled  wheat 

4,125 

488.426 

3.963 

Canned  beef 

Frozen  beef 

Rice.- 

62,903 
87,880 
24,509 

Butter 

Dry  beans „„ 

Peanut  butter . 

183, 198 

Cheese 

263, 213 

7,032 

189 

Grits 

Margarine.. 

Grand  total...... 

4,948,923 

1,330,352 

The  General  Services  Administration 
has  made  available  emergency  facilities 
for  refugees,  for  necessary  public  facili- 
ties, and  for  schools. 


The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  has  been  relocating  thousands  of 
families.  In  the  heavily  damaged  areas, 
such  as  Grand  Isle,  trailers  have  been 
provided. 

Highways  have  been  inspected  and 
reopened. 

Disaster  loans  are  being  made  avail- 
able throughout  the  stricken  agricultural 
areas. 

The  Post  Office  Department  reestab- 
lished mail  service  in  the  devastated 
areas  in  record  time  and  clothing  in  the 
dead  letter  offices  from  New  Orleans,  At- 
lanta, and  other  regional  offices  were 
made  available  to  the  refugees. 

Medicines,  vaccines,  clothes  have  been 
distributed  by  various  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  advised 
on  income  tax  deductions,  tax  credits 
and  delays  available  on  payments. 

This  account  would  be  incomplete  if 
it  did  not  mention  the  remarkable  Job 
done  by  the  telephone  company  and  the 
utility  companies,  as  well  as  other  pri- 
vate agefiCles.  Every  telephone  and 
practically  every  power  connection 
throughout  the  devastated  area  was  af- 
fected in  some  way.  Accotmts  show  that 
382,378  telephones  were  affected.  Two 
weeks  thereafter  telephones  had  been 
restored  everywhere  except  in  the  places 
which  were  flooded. 

WORST   DISASTER   TO    TELEPHONE    COMPANY 

The  hurricane  was  the  costliest  dis- 
aster ever  to  hit  the  telephone  facili- 
ties. Repairmen  and  material  were 
fiown  in  from  all  over  the  coimtry.  Some 
2,500  men  including  700  from  outside  of 
Louisiana  were  put  on  an  emergency 
schedule.  A  similar  effort  was  made  by 
the  public  utilities  throughout  the  area 
and  they  performed  equally  well. 

The  Red  Cross  and  the  Salvation 
Army,  of  course,  have  brought  aid  and 
comfort  to  thousands  of  people  and  have 
again  made  us  proud  to  be  Americans. 

Aid  came  from  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  from  many  foreign  countries. 
The  work  and  generosity  of  countless 
private  and  religious  organizations  and 
individuals  has  been  inspirational.  "Op- 
eration Help"  will  be  remembered  by  all 
who  benefited.  Perhaps  most  especially 
for  the  participation  of  our  young  peo- 
ple which  was  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
American  honor  and  bravery. 

Much  remains  to  be  done.  A  congres- 
sional committee  conducted  2  full  days 
of  hearings  in  New  Orleans  and  Baton 
Rouge — September  24,  and  25 — and 
through  this  inquiry  full  estimates  of  the 
damage  were  obtained  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  outlined  in  detail  the  neces- 
sary work  that  must  be  imdertaken  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  devastation 
cause  by  Hurricane  Betsy. 

On  the  special  committee  were  U.S. 
Representatives  Robert  Jones  of  Ala- 
bama, Chairman;  Kenneth  Gray,  of  Illi- 
nois; Harold  T.  Johnson,  of  California; 
W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn,  of  South  Carolina; 
Ray  Roberts  of  Texas;  Robert  A.  Ever- 
ett, of  Tennessee;  James  Kee,  of  West 
Virginia;  John  R.  Schmidhauser,  of 
Iowa;  James  J.  Howard,  of  New  Jersey; 
Prentiss  Walker,  of  Mississippi — repre- 
senting minority  members  of  the  Public 
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Works  Committee;  and  Congressmen  F. 
Edward  Hebert.  James  H.  Morrison, 
Edwin  E.  Willis,  Speedy  O.  Long,  and 
myself  of  the  Louisiana  delegation. 

EXISTING  AND   NEEDED  LEGISLATION 

We  know  that  existing  legislation  has 
made  possible  rescue  operations,  food, 
medicines  and  temporary  housing,  the 
reopening  and  renovation  of  our  great 
port  facilities,  the  removal  of  the  mas- 
sive tons  of  debris  throughout  the  area, 
the  reestablishment  of  public  facilities 
and  reopening  of  highways,  dredging  of 
channels,  and  the  reopening  of  public 
schools  and  similar  public  installations 
damaged  or  wrecked  by  the  hurricane. 

There  are  other  areas  where  addi- 
tional aid  is  being  requested  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  will  be  provided  in  legis- 
lation now  being  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress, some  of  which  I  introduced  im- 
mediately after  the  hurricane.  Already 
we  are  undertaking  a  new  study  of  hur- 
ricane damage  at  Grand  Isle.  I  have 
requested  that  the  Federal  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1956  be  fully  implemented 
so  that  homeowners  and  business  estab- 
lishments may  be  able  to  buy  protection 
in  the  future  from  similar  disasters. 
The  House  will  act  on  a  study  of  flood 
insurance  before  adjournment. 

While  much  has  been  done  there  are 
other  matters  that  must  be  dealt  with 
now  and  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
levees  and  other  flood  and  hurricane 
protection  installations  throughout  the 
area  must  be  made  entirely  adequate. 
The  knowledge  gained  from  Hurricane 
Betsy  must  be  employed  in  the  new  $85 
million  Lake  Pontchartrain  flood  and 
hurricane  protection  project  which  has 
already  been  approved  by  the  Congress. 

In  my  own  area,  levees  on  the  west 
bank  in  Jefferson  Parish  surrounding 
Gretna,  Westwego.  Lafltte  and  Barataria 
must  be  strengthened  and  heightened 
and  new  hurricane  protection  plans  for 
Grand  Isle  must  be  perfected.  All  of 
this  is  already  underway  \mder  the  di- 
rection of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  This, 
plus  adequate  flood  insurance  and  relief 
to  the  homeowners,  schools,  universities, 
and  farmers,  wherever  possible,  must  be 
the  goal  and  objective  of  all  of  us  who 
love  Louisiana  and  its  people. 

The  greatest  contributing  factor  to 
recovery  has  been  the  faith,  the  determi- 
nation, the  spirit  and  the  devotion  of  our 
people.  The  way  those  who  were  not 
damaged,  or  who  suffered  slight  damage, 
tiu-ned  to  help  those  who  were  devas- 
tated has  been  an  example  to  all. 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  it  was  a  demonstration 
of  man's  humanity  to  man.  Yes.  most 
of  our  area  has  already  rebuilt.  The 
areas  badly  devastated  will  be  rebuilt, 
and  our  State  will  continue  to  forge 
ahead  as  one  of  the  fastest-growing, 
most  productive  States  In  the  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Include 
the  text  of  advertisements  run  in  news- 
papers throughout  America  about  our 
State  by  Gov.  John  J.  McKeithen  and 
the  board  of  commissioners  for  the  port 
of  New  Orleans: 

TEXT    OF    THE    GOVERNOR'S    MESSAGE 

Hurricane  Betsy  dealt  us  a  hard  blow. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

But  we're  recovering  awfxUly  fast. 


I  have  Just  completed  a  survey  by  telegram 
of  major  Industry  on  the  lower  Mississippi 
River  from  Baton  Rouge  to  New  Orleans  and 
on  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the 
consensus  report  Is  that  they  are  all  back  at 
work  at  something  like  93  percent  of  normal 
capacity.  The  bulk  are  operating  at  full 
capacity. 

Most  Industries  sustained  only  minor 
bruises;  many  came  through  without  a 
scratch.  Shipyards  and  the  offshore  Indus- 
try, naturally,  were  hit  hardest  of  all,  but 
even  they  are  moving  back  Into  high  gear. 
The  great  ports  of  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge, 
and  Morg.^n  City  are  on  a  business-as-usual 
basis  while  the  cleanup  goes  on.  Tlie  port 
of  Lake  Charles,  along  with  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  St.^te,  was  virtxially  unscathed. 

Nothing  of  this  magnitude  has  ever  hap- 
pened to  our  State  before,  and  the  odds  are 
that  it  will  never  happen  again.  But  we 
aren't  taking  that  chance.  Plans  are  already 
being  formulated  for  complete  hurricane  pro- 
tection for  the  entire  Louisiana  coast. 

Louisiana's  quick  comeback  !s  a  tribute  to 
the  resiliency  of  our  people — the  same  kind 
of  hard-working,  public-spirited  people  who 
have  made  Louisiana  the  brightest  spot  in 
the  New  South. 

TEXT  OF  THE  DOCK  BOARD  MESSAGE 

We're  giving  Betsy  the  brushoff.  The  port 
of  New  Orle.ans  is  back  in  business. 

Betsy  was  no  lady,  she  packed  a  wallop. 
But  the  port  of  New  Orleans  took  Betsy's 
winds  in  stride. 

At  the  port  of  New  Orleans  today,  barely  a 
week  after  Betsy's  passing,  ships  from  around 
the  world  are  being  berthed  at  all  New 
Orleans  general  cargo  wharves  along  the 
Mississippi  riverfront  and  the  Industrial 
canal.  General  cargo  is  being  loaded  and 
unloaded  with  the  same  dispatch  that  has 
always  marked  the  movement  of  goods  via 
New  Orleans.  Tlilrty-flve  vessels  were  taking 
on  and  discharging  cargo  on  Tuesday.  Sep- 
tember 14. 

While  some  New  Orleans  wharves  did  lose 
siding  and  skylights  and  suffered  other  dam- 
age during  Betsy's  blasts,  repairs  are  pro- 
gressing rapidly.  There  Is  ample  covered 
space  for  any  and  all  cargoes  Inside  New 
Orleans  public  wharf  sheds.  Not  a  single 
New  Orleans  wharf  was  destroyed  by  the 
storm. 

Inland  transportation  via  rail,  truck  and 
barge  to  and  from  New  Orleans'  hinterland, 
the  great  Mississippi  Valley,  has  returned  to 
normal.  Seven  major  rail  lines,  54  truck 
lines,  and  60  barge  lines  are  prepared  to 
handle  shipments  to  and  from  New  Orleans 
today  as  always.  The  New  Orleans  Public 
Belt  Railroad,  which  provides  switching  to 
all  wharves,  reports  Its  trackage  free  and 
clear  throughout  the  major  harbor  area  and 
Its  operations  are  running  smoothly. 

The  port  is  served  by  more  than  100  reg- 
ularly scheduled  steamship  lines.  Their 
route  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  via  the  Missis* 
slppl  River  is  clear  and  open  to  all  deep- 
sea  vessels. 

The  port  of  New  Orleans — the  Nation's 
No.  2  port,  second  only  to  the  combined  port 
facilities  of  the  New  York-New  Jersey  area 
In  the  value  of  Its  foreign  trade — Is  back  In 
business  to  stay. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  how 
the  port  of  New  Orleans  can  save  you  both 
time  and  money,  contact  your  nearest  port 
of  New  Orleans  representative.  Lower  In- 
land freight  rates  between  New  Orleans  and 
mldcontinent  cities,  modern  port  facilities, 
and  cargo-handling  skills  bom  of  200  years 
of  experience  work  to  your  advantage  when 
you  ship  via  port  of  New  Orleans. 

PORT    OF    NEW    ORLEANS.    U.S.A. 

New  Orleans:  Director  of  the  port,  poet 
Office  box  60046,  telephone  522-2551. 

New  York:  Executive  general  agent,  port 
of  New  Orleans.  25  Broadway,  suite  555,  tele- 
phone 422-0786. 


Chicago:  Executive  general  agent,  port  of 
New  Orleans,  327  S.  LaSalle  Street,  suite 
1025-26,  telephone  939-0722. 

St.  Louis :  Executive  general  agent,  port  of 
New  Orleans  Railway  Exchange  Building, 
floor  21,  telephone  241-6320. 

Europe:  European  trade  director,  port  of 
New  Orleans  via  Agnello  12,  Milan.  Italy, 
telephone  807-202,  cable  DOCKBOARD. 

Par  East:  Par  East  trade  director,  port  of 
New  Orleans,  hotel  New  Japan,  apartment 
678,  Tokyo,  Japan,  telephone  581-5511,  ex- 
tension 8678,  cable  PORTNOLA. 


RID  WASHINGTON  OF  FOREIGN 
SUGAR  LOBBYISTS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  long 
last  we  in  this  House  will  have  a  great 
opportunity  to  curtail  control  of  sugar 
legislation  by  the  Washington  lobbyists 
who  represent  foreign  nations.  Sugar 
legislation  is  strictly  the  business  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Halls 
of  Congress  should  be  rid  of  these  sugar- 
sweet  and  sticky  parasites.  They  have 
too  long  dictated  the  contents  of  sugar 
bills. 

Some  of  us  have  long  questioned  the 
activities  of  the  highly  paid  lawyers  who 
pocket  huge  fees  by  obtaining  sugar 
quotas  for  their  clients.  The  bill  re- 
ported from  the  Agriculture  Committee 
relative  to  the  Sugar  Amendments  of 
1965  shows  much  evidence  of  undue  pres- 
sures from  the  foreign  lobbyists.  When 
the  lobbying  amendment  is  debated,  we 
should  be  given  the  true  reasons  why 
nine  nations,  represented  by  lobbyists, 
are  to  receive  quotas  for  the  first  time, 
and  why  one  country  that  has  never 
raised  sugar  before  will  be  given  a  quota. 
These  and  many  other  questions  must  be 
thoroughly  aired  when-  the  sugar  bill 
comes  up  for  House  action.  As  I  have 
recommended  for  a  number  of  years, 
such  a  debate  has  been  lone  overdue  and 
I  am  delighted  that  the  House  Rules 
Committee  has  opened  the  door  for  this 
debate.  The  committee  is  to  be  com- 
mended. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  long  ouestioned  the 
administration  efforts  to  eliminate  re- 
covery fees  from  foreign  nations.  It  Is 
good  to  know  that  we  w'll  now  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  debate  this  important 
subject  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  These 
preferred  nations  enjoy  prices  well  above 
the  world  market,  and  they  should  be  re- 
quired to  return  a  portion  of  this  mark- 
up to  the  American  people  in  return  for 
the  right  to  participate  in  our  market. 

We  in  the  House  must  make  every  ef- 
fort to  stren.ETthen  this  nev.'  sugar  bill. 
And  it  is  hoped  that  the  Senate  will 
strengthen  it  further.  On  the  plus  side, 
the  domestic  industry  would  be  given  the 
right  to  market  the  extra  suear  this  Gov- 
ernment urged  them  to  produce  when 
world  supplies  were  low.  But  it  does  not 
offer  needed  opportunities  for  increasing 
acreage  among  our  established  growers 
and  falls  to  present  opportunities  for  new 
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growers.  These  are  considerations  that 
have  been  due  the  domestic  sugarbeet 
producers  for  a  long  time.  With  a  few- 
needed  changes,  this  sugar  bill  could  be 
vastly  improved.   Let  us  proceed  to  do  so. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMISSION 
ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OP  THE 
EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  [Mr.  Ford] 
is  introducing  this  afternoon  a  bill  Iden- 
tical to  my  bill,  H.R.  11366.  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  joining  me  and  the  24 
others  who  are  cosponsoring  this  legis- 
lation. I  would  also  like  to  add  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Erlenborn]  to  the  list  of  those  who 
Introduced  identical  bills  on  September 
30. 

The  need  for  a  comprehensive  review 
of  Government  operations  is  clear  and 
immediate.  Great  changes  in  structure 
and  procedures  are  being  made  within 
the  Federal  establishment,  and  Congress 
needs  full  and  independent  evaluations 
of  what  is  being  done.  Establishment 
of  a  Commission  could  focus  the  best 
talents  of  this  country  on  the  task  of 
assessment  and  reform. 

We  have  heard  recently  many  sugges- 
tions that  next  year  will  be  a  year  of 
retrenchment  and  reassessment  of  what 
we  have  done  this  year.  If  these  pre- 
dictions are  accurate,  the  creation  of  a 
new  Commission  now  would  be  especially 
appropriate.  If  we  are  to  revise,  re- 
vamp, and  reform  the  executive  branch, 
we  ought  to  do  it  carefully  and  compre- 
hensively. A  blue-ribbon  commission 
could  be  a  tremendous  help. 

I  hope  that  many  more  Members  of 
the  House  will  give  their  support  to  this 
proposal  in  the  days  and  weeks  ahead, 
so  that  we  may  be  ready  to  act  on  it 
when  Congress  reconvenes. 


WHAT  THE  STATES  STAND  TO  LOSE 
UNDER  THE  HIGHWAY  BEAUTIFI- 
CATION  ACT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Highway  Beautification  Act  Is  scheduled 
for  House  consideration  this  Thursday. 
The  bill  contains  numerous  unworkable 


and  unwise  provisions,  not  least  of  which 
is  the  unfair  penalty 'It  imposes  on  the 
States. 

For  example,  under  the  bill,  Federal- 
aid  highway  funds  apportioned  on  or 
after  January  1, 1968,  to  any  State  which 
the  Secretary  determines  has  not  made 
provisions  for  effective  control  of  junk- 
yards and  advertising  signs,  displays,  and 
devices,  or  for  effective  control  of  junk- 
yards, shall  be  reduced  by  amounts  equal 
to  10  percent  of  the  amounts  which 
otherwise  would  be  apportioned  to  such 
State.  If  a  State  does  not  provide  for 
effective  control  of  both  outdoor  adver- 
tising, signs,  displays,  or  devices,  and 
junkyards.  It  will  lose  20  percent  of  the 
funds  which  otherwise  would  be  appor- 
tioned to  it. 

I  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  Is 
a  mandatory  provision.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  a  State  has  not  made 
provision  for  "effective  control,"  he  is 
required  to  withhold  part  of  the  funds 
which  would  otherwise  be  apportioned  to 
such  State.  This  completely  Ignores  the 
problems  which  may  confront  some 
States  that  may  be  willing  and  even 
anxious  to  make  provision  for  the  re- 
quired effective  control,  but  cannot  do 
so  for  good  and  valid  reasons. 

For  example,  some  States  may  have 
to  amend  their  constitutions  in  order  to 
be  able  to  enact  Implementing  laws. 
Representatives  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Highway  Officials  testi- 
fied that  15  States  will  have  to  amend 
their  State  constitutions  In  order  to  fully 
conform  with  the  highway  beautification 
proposal,  and  that  3  other  States  may  or 
probably  will  have  to  amend  their  con- 
stitutions. Obviously,  most.  If  not  all, 
of  these  States  will  find  it  Impossible 
to  amend  their  constitutions  and  enact 
necessary  legislation  by  the  1968  dead- 
line, regardless  of  how  sincerely  they  may 
try.  These  States,  and  the  approximate 
amounts  which  they  would  lose  each 
year — based  on  apportionments  made  for 
fiscal  year  1967 — if  they  could  not  con- 
stitutionally control  either  outdoor  ad- 
vertising or  junkyards  as  provided  by 
this  legislation  are  as  follows : 

states  which  may  lose  funds  unless  State 
constitution  is  amended '  {20  percent  of 
funds  which  otherwise  would  be  appor- 
tioned) 

Amount  lost 
(in  millions) 

Alaska $8.  06 

Arizona 11.  62 

California  » 69.  58 

Colorado 10. 18 

Georgia 13.  06 

Idaho 5.  30 

Louisiana 18. 16 

Maryland  » 11.  96 

Mississippi 9.  52 

Missouri 19.62 

Montana 8.  92 

New  Hampshire 3.  74 

Oregon 13. 16 

South    Carolina 6.32 

South  Dakota 7.62 

Tennessee 16.  86 

Vermont  * 5.  02 

Wyoming 7.  58 

>  Based  on  testimony  of  American  Associ- 
ation of  State  Highway  Officials. 
'  May  have  to  amend  constitution. 
•  Probably  will  have  to  amend  constitution. 


It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  all 
States,  legislation  will  have  to  be  enacted, 
and,  in  most  States,  there  will  only  be 
one  session  of  the  State  legislatures  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  they  must  have 
made  provision  for  effective  control. 
When  a  State  enacts  the  necessary  legis- 
lation, the  law  may  be  prevented  from 
being  carried  out  by  litigation. 

The  minority  members  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  fought  for  a 
provision  whereby  the  Secretary  could, 
for  good  cause  shown,  suspend  the  ap- 
plication of  these  penalty  provisions  to  a 
State.  Such  a  provision  was  contained 
in  the  Senate-passed  bill,  but  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  took  it  out.  I 
am  hopeful  this  body  will  support  a  pro- 
vision making  the  withholding  of  fimds 
from  a  State  discretionary  with  the  Sec- 
retary, instead  of  mandatory  as  is  pres- 
ently the  case. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  BILL  TO  PRO- 
VIDE FEDERAL  CHARTERS  FOR 
MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANKS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mttlter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  bill.  HJi.  11433,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  administration's  request 
for  legislation  to  authorize  Federal  char- 
ters for  mutual  savings  banks. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  granting 
of  Federal  charters  for  mutual  savings 
banks  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  would  extend  to  this  long  es- 
tablished industry,  with  an  unparalleled 
record  of  safety  and  service,  the  dual 
chartering  system  which  has  worked  so 
well  for  all  other  deposit-type  institu- 
tions. I  have  sponsored  this  legislation 
in  the  House  in  every  Congress  since 
1957. 

Federal  savings  bank  charters  have 
been  endorsed  by  many  public  and  pri- 
vate groups  Including  the  President's 
Committee  on  Financial  Institutions 
which,  as  you  know,  was  composed  of  the 
heads  of  11  key  Federal  agencies:  Treas- 
ury Department,  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
Justice  Department,  and  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

Mutual  savings  banks  perform  two 
major  functions:  the  encouragement  of 
thrift  among  all  income  groups  and  the 
productive  investment  of  accumulated 
savings  in  housing  and  other  capital  for- 
mation having  maximum  benefit  to  the 
local  com.munity  and  to  the  Nation.  Ex- 
tension of  the  mutual  savings  bank  sys- 
tem through  Federal  chartering,  it  is 
widely  believed,  will  lead  to  an  increased 
and  better  distributed  flow  of  savings. 
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more  efficient  and  less  costly  mortgage 
financing,  and  a  strengthened  network 
of  mutual  thrift  institutions  operating 
under  the  dual  chartering  system. 

Those  of  you  who  were  Members  of 
the  House  during  the  88th  Congress  will 
recall  that  a  similar  bill  was  transmitted 
by  the  administration  on  July  29.  1964. 
This  bill  included  amendments  and  re- 
visions to  a  bill  'H.R.  258)  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  introduce  in  the  preceding 
session  and  on  which  extensive  hearings 
were  held  in  October  1963  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Bank  Supervision  and 
Insurance,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair.  Reflecting  further  careful  con- 
sideration and  study,  the  current  bill 
incorporates  additional  technical  and 
substantive  modifications. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  strengthened  its  en- 
dorsement of  the  Federal  savings  bank 
charter  bill  by  indicating  that  its  enact- 
ment will  be  consistent  with  the  admin- 
istration's objectives.  It  is  my  strong 
hope  that  the  widely  approved  objective 
of  extending  the  advantages  of  dual 
charters  to  the  mutual  savings  bank  sys- 
tem will  soon  be  realized  by  enactment 
of  appropriate  legislation. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  commend 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  the 
following  letter  of  transmittal  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
and  a  summary  and  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  new  bill : 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 

Washington,  D.C..  October  1, 1965. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Sir:  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
hereby  transmits,  and  reconunends  for  en- 
actment, a  draft  for  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  Federal  savings  banks. 

The  provisions  of  the  draft  are  summarized 
and  explained  in  the  analysis  which  is  also 
transmitted  herewith. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  probably  not  result  in  any  savings 
in  costs  of  administration  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  might  result 
in  some  increases  in  such  costs.  However,  it 
is  believed  that  such  increases.  If  any,  are 
not  susceptible  to  estimation  at  this  time 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  and  for  this 
reason  the  question  of  such  possible  costs  Is 
not  dealt  with.  Any  costs  Involved  would 
of  course  be  handled  on  the  self-supporting 
basis  under  which  all  costs  and  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  are 
handled. 

Advice  has  been  received  from  the  Bvireau 
of  the  Budget  that  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  be  consistent  with 
the  administration's  objectives. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

John  E.  Hori^e. 

Section-bt-Section  An.\ltsis  of  Draft  Dated 
October  1.  1965.  fob  a  Bill  To  Authorize 
the    Establishment    of   Federal    Savings 
Banks 
Section   1.  Short  title:   The  unnumbered 

first  section  states  the  short  title,  "Federal 

Savings  Bank  Act." 

TTTLE  I.    FEDERAL  SAVINGS  BANKS 

Chapter  1.  General  provisions 
Section  11.  Definitions  and  rules  of  con- 
struction: Section  11,  the  first  section  of  title 
I.  contains  certain  definitions  and  general 
rules,  principal  features  of  which  are  svmi- 
marlzed  below. 


The  term  "mutual  thrift  Institution" 
would  mean  a  Federal  savings  bank  (the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  measure  Is  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  and  regulation  of  such 
banks),  a  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion, or  a  State-chartered  mutual  savings 
bank,  mutual  savings  and  loan  association, 
mutual  building  and  loan  association,  co- 
operative bank,  or  mutual  homestead  asso- 
ciation. 

In  turn,  "thrift  institution"  would  mean  a 
mutual  thrift  institution,  a  guarantee  sav- 
ings bank,  a  stock  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation, or  a  stock  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciation, and  "financial  Institution"  would 
mean  a  thrift  Institution,  a  commercial  bank, 
or  an  Insurance  company.  By  a  special  def- 
initional provision  in  this  section,  the  term 
"financial  institutions  acting  In  a  fiduciary 
capacity"  as  used  In  sections  53  and  54  would 
Include  a  credit  union,  whether  or  not  acting 
in  a  fiduciary  capacity. 

"State"  would  mean  any  State,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

Section  12.  Rules  and  regulations:  Section 
12  authorizes  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  make  rules  and  regulations,  includ- 
ing definitions  of  terms  in  title  I. 

Section  13.  Examinations:  The  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  would  be  required  to 
conduct  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  two 
regular  examinations  of  each  Federal  sav- 
ings bank  in  each  calendar  year  and  to  make 
In  each  year  one  or  more  assessments  on  all 
such  banks  In  a  manner  calculated  to  yield 
approximately  the  total  cost  of  these  exam- 
inations. It  could  make  a  special  examina- 
tion of  any  bank  at  any  time  and  would  be 
required  to  assess  the  bank  with  the  cost 
thereof.  The  section  also  provides  that  the 
Board  may  render  to  any  bank  or  officer  or 
director  thereot  such  advice  and  comment  as 
It  may  deem  appropriate  with  respect  to  the 
bank's  affairs. 

Section  14.  Reports:  Section  14  provides 
that  the  Board  may  require  periodic  and 
other  reports  and  Information  from  Federal 
savings  banks. 

Section  15.  Accounts  and  accounting:  The 
Board  would  be  authorized  by  section  15  to 
prescribe,  by  regulation  or  order,  accounts 
and  accounting  systems  and  practices  for 
Federal  savings  banks. 

Section  16.  Right  to  amend:  The  right  to 
alter,  amend,  or  repeal  title  I  would  be  re- 
served by  section  16. 

Chapter  2.  Establishment  and  voluntary 
liquidation 

Section  21.  Information  to  be  stated  In 
charter:  Every  charter  for  a  Federal  savings 
bank  would  be  required  to  set  forth  the  name 
of  the  bank  (Including  "Federal."  "Savings," 
and  "Bank") ,  the  locality  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal office  Is  to  be  located,  and  other  In- 
formation set  forth  In  section  21.  A  charter 
must  be  In  such  form  and  may  contain  such 
additional  material  as  the  Board  may  deem 
appropriate,  and  the  Board  may  make  pro- 
vision for  amendments. 

Section  22.  Issuance  of  charter  for  new 
bank:  Jt^charter  for  a  new  Federal  savings 
bank  ootfld  be  Issued  by  the  Board  on  the 
written  application  (In  such  form  as  the 
Board  may  prescribe)  of  not  less  than  5  ap- 
plicants and  a  determination  by  the  Board 
that  (1)  the  bank  will  serve  a  useful  p\ir- 
pose  In  the  community.  (2)  there  Is  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  Its  financial  success. 
(3)  Its  operation  may  foster  competition 
and  will  not  cause  undue  Injury  to  existing 
Institutions  (Including  commercial  banks) 
that  accept  funds  from  savers  on  deposit  or 
share  accounts,  (4)  the  applicants  are  of 
good  character  and  responsibility,  and  (5) 
there  has  been  placed  in  trust  or  escrow  for 
an  Initial  reserve  such  amounts,  not  less  than 
$50,000.  In  cash  or  securities  approved  by  the 
Board  as  the  Board  may  require,  In  consid- 


eration of  transferable  certificates  to  be  is- 
sued by  the  bank  in  such  form,  on  such 
terms,  and  bearing  such  Interest  or  other 
return  as  the  Board  may  approve. 

Section  23.  Issuance  of  charter  for  a  con- 
verted bank:  Under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 23.  a  charter  for  a  converted  institution 
could  be  issued  by  the  Board  on  the  written 
application  (In  such  form  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe)  of  the  converting  Institution, 
upon  a  determination  by  the  Board  that  (1) 
the  applicant  Is  a  mutual  thrift  Institution 
(defined  In  section  11).  (2)  two-thirds  of  the 
directors,  if  the  converting  Institution  Is  a 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association,  have 
voted  In  favor  of  the  conversion  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  entitled  to  be  cast  by 
members  have  been  cast  In  favor  thereof, 
at  meetings  duly  called  and  held  therefor 
within  6  months  prior  to  the  filing  of  the 
application,  (3)  the  conversion  will  not  be 
in  contravention  of  State  law.  If  the  appli- 
cant Is  a  State-chartered  institution,  (4) 
the  converted  Institution  will  serve  a  useful 
purpose  In  the  community,  (5)  Its  operation 
may  foster  competition  and  will  not  cause 
undue  Injury  as  set  forth  under  section  22 
above,  (6)  there  Is  a  reasonable  expectation 
of  Its  financial  success,  based  on  Its  capital- 
ization, financial  history,  and  quality  of 
management,  and  such  other  factors  as  the 
Board  may  deem  appropriate,  (7)  the  com- 
position of  Its  assets  Is  such  that,  with  such 
exceptions  as  the  Board  may  prescribe.  It 
will  be  able  to  dispose  of  assets  not  eligible 
to  be  Invested  In  by  Federal  savings  banks, 
and  (8)  the  proposed  Initial  directors  are  of 
good  character  and  responsibility  and  there 
Is  a  reasonable  expectation  that  they  will 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  47  as 
to  the  conduct  of  directors. 

To  such  extent  as  the  Board  might  ap- 
prove by  order,  and  subject  to  such  prohibi- 
tions, restrictions,  and  limitations  as  it  might 
prescribe  by  regulation  or  written  advice,  a 
converted  bank  could  retain  and  service  the 
accounts,  departments,  and  assets  of  the  con- 
verting Institution. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  section  provides  that 
the  Board  shall  not  issue  a  charter  tmder 
subsection  (a)  unless  It  determines  that, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  quality  of  the 
converting  Institution's  assets.  Its  reserves 
and  surplus.  Its  expense  ratios,  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Board  may  deem  ap- 
propriate, and  making  appropriate  allow- 
ances for  differences  among  types  of  finan- 
cial Institutions,  the  converting  institution's 
history  has  been  of  a  character  "commen- 
surate with  the  superior  standards  of  per- 
formance expected  of  a  Federal  savings 
bank." 

Section  24.  Conversion  of  Federal  savings 
banks  Into  other  Institutions:  Under  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  24  the  Board,  on 
written  application  of  a  Federal  savings  bank, 
could  permit  It  to  convert  Into  any  other 
type  of  mutual  thrift  Institution  (defined  In 
section  11) ,  on  a  determination  by  the  Board 
that  (1)  two-thirds  of  the  directors  have 
voted  In  favor  of  the  proposed  conversion, 
(2)  the  requirements  of  section  45  have  been 
met,  (3)  the  conversion  will  not  be  in  con- 
travention of  State  law,  and  (4)  upon  and 
after  conversion  the  Institution  will  be  an 
Insured  Institution  of  the  Federal  Savings 
Insurance  Corporation  (I.e.,  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  whose 
name  would  be  changed  to  Federal  Savings 
Insurance  Corporation  by  section  201)  or  an 
insured  bank  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  section  provides  that 
no  Institution  Into  which  a  Federal  savings 
bank  has  been  converted  may.  within  10 
years  after  the  conversion,  convert  Into  any 
type  of  Institution  other  than  a  mutual 
thrift  institution  (defined  In  section  11) 
which  Is  either  a  bank  Insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  or  an  In- 
stitution Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  In- 


surance Corporation,  regardless  of  whether 
the  latter  conversion  took  place  directly  or 
through  any  Intermediate  conversions. 

Enforcement  of  this  prohibition  would  be 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  In  the 
case  of  an  Institution  having  a  status  as  an 
Insured  Institution  of  the  Federal  Savings 
Insurance  Corporation  and  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  in  the  case  of  an  institution 
having  a  status  as  an  Insured  bank  of  that 
Corporation.  On  a  determination  that  a 
violation  had  taken  place,  the  relevant  Board, 
by  order  Issued  not  later  than  2  years  after 
any  such  violation,  could  terminate  such 
status  without  notice,  hearing,  or  other  ac- 
tion. For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
and  subsection  (a)  of  section  26.  the  terms 
"conversion"  and  "convert"  would  be  defined 
as  applying  to  mergers,  consolidations,  as- 
sumptions of  liabilities,  and  reorganizations. 
as  well  as  conversions. 

Section  25.  Voluntary  liquidation:  A  Fed- 
eral savings  bank  could  not  voluntarily  go 
Into  liquidation  or  otherwise  wind  up  its 
affairs  except  In  accordance  with  an  order 
of  the  Board  Issued  under  section  25.  Upon 
application  by  such  a  bank,  the  Board  could 
permit  It  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  voluntary 
liquidation  upon  a  determination  by  the 
Board  that  (1)  two-thirds  of  the  bank's  di- 
rectors have  voted  In  favor  of  the  proposed 
plan,  (2)  the  requirements  of  section  45  have 
been  met,  (3)  there  Is  no  longer  a  need  In 
the  community  for  the  bank,  or  there  Is  not 
a  reasonable  expectation  that  its  continued 
operation  will  be  financially  sound  and  suc- 
cessful, and  (4)  the  plan  Is  fair  and  equi- 
table and  In  conformity  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  26. 

Section  26.  Distribution  of  assets  upon 
liquidation:  Subsection  (a)  of  section  26  pro- 
vides that  on  liquidation  of  a  Federal  savings 
bank  under  section  25.  or  liquidation  of  any 
institution  while  subject  to  the  prohibition 
in  subsection  (b)  of  section  24,  the  net  assets 
after  the  satisfaction  or  provision  for  satis- 
faction. In  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Board  may  prescribe,  of  all 
proper  claims  and  demands  against  the  In- 
stitution, Including  those  of  depositors  or 
shareholders,  shall  be  distributed  to  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  Insurance  Corporation.  In  the 
case  of  Institutions  subject  to  subsection  (b) 
of  section  24,  the  claims  of  depositors  or 
shareholders  are  to  be  limited  to  amounts 
that  would  have  been  withdrawable  by  them 
In  the  absence  of  any  conversion  (as  defined 
In  said  subsection)  while  the  institution  was 
so  subject. 

The  object  of  this  provision  Is  to  deter  con- 
versions of  Federal  savings  banks  to  non- 
mutual  operation  and  to  deter  unneeded 
voluntary  liquidation  of  Federal  savings 
banks.  Under  section  24  Federal  savings 
banks  are  prohibited  from  converting  directly 
at  one  step  Into  any  other  type  of  Institution 
except  a  mutual  thrift  Institution  insured  by 
the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation  or 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
Section  26  is  designed  to  deter,  to  the  extent 
of  Its  provisions,  the  conversion  of  a  Federal 
savings  bank  Indirectly  or  by  successive  steps 
into  an  institution  other  than  such  an  in- 
sured mutual  thrift  Institution. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  26  provides  that 
on  liquidation  of  a  Federal  savings  bank 
otherwise  than  pursuant  to  section  25  the  net 
assets  remaining  after  the  satisfaction  or  pro- 
vision for  the  satisfaction.  In  accordance  with 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe,  of  all  proper  claims  and  demands 
against  the  bank,  including  those  of  deposi- 
tors, shall  be  distributed  to  the  depositors  in 
accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 

Chapter  3.  Branching  and  merger 

Section  31.  Branches:  Under  section  31  a 

Federal  savings  bank  could  establish  a  branch 

or  branches  with  the  approval  of  the  Board, 

upon  a  determination  by  the  Board  that  (1) 


there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  the 
branch's  financial  success  based  on  the  need 
for  such  a  facility  In  the  locality,  the  bank's 
capitalization,  financial  history,  and  quality 
of  management,  and  such  other  factors  as 
the  Board  deems  appropriate,  (2)  Its  opera- 
tion may  foster  competition  and  will  not 
cause  undue  Injury  to  existing  Institutions 
(including  commercial  banks)  that  accept 
funds  from  savers  on  deposit  or  share  ac- 
count, and  (3)  if  the  bank  were  a  State- 
chartered  financial  institution  other  than  an 
Insurance  company  It  could  establish  the  pro- 
posed branch  or  an  office  of  an  affiliated  In- 
stitution of  the  same  type  could  be  estab- 
lished in  the  same  location. 

The  object  of  item  (3)  in  the  paragraph 
above  is  to  limit  the  establishment  of 
branches  by  Federal  savings  banks  to  States 
(defined  in  section  11)  where  financial  Insti- 
tutions other  than  Insurance  companies  may 
conduct  multiofflce  operations  either 
through  branching  or  through  affiliates.  It 
Is  of  course  to  be  recognized  that  multloffice 
operation  through  affiliates  Is  not  branch- 
ing, but  the  competitive  effect  on  other 
financial  institutions  can  be  as  great  as  if 
the  multiofflce  operation  were  conducted  by 
means  of  branching. 

Section  31  also  provides  that,  under  such 
exceptions  and  conditions  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe,  a  converted  Federal  savings  bank 
may  retain  any  branch  in  operation  Imme- 
diately prior  to  the  conversion  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  retained  any  right  or  priv- 
ilege to  establish  or  maintain  a  branch  if 
such  right  or  privilege  was  held  by  the  con- 
verting institution  Immediately  prior  to  con- 
version. 

Finally,  the  section  provides  that,  subject 
to  approval  granted  by  the  Board  not  later 
than  the  effective  date  of  the  merger,  acqui- 
sition of  assets,  or  assumption  of  liabilities, 
a  Federal  savings  bank  into  which  another 
institution  is  merged  or  which  acquires  the 
assets  or  assumes  the  liabilities  of  another 
Institution  may  maintain  as  a  branch  the 
principal  office  of  the  other  Institution  or 
any  branch  operated  by  it  Immediately  prior 
to  the  merger  or  transfer  and  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  acquired  any  right  or  privilege  then 
held  by  the  other  Institution  to  establish  or 
maintain  a  branch.  The  Board  could  not 
grant  such  approval  except  upon  compliance 
with  a  requirement  analogous  to  that  of 
item  (3)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  analysis 
of  section  31.  unless  the  Board,  In  granting 
the  approval,  determined  that  the  merger, 
acquisition,  or  assumption  was  advisable 
because  of  supervisory  considerations.  Ex- 
amples of  such  situations  could  include  those 
where  one  or  more  of  the  Institutions  was 
in  a  falling  or  declining  condition,  where  one 
or  more  of  such  Institutions  was  not  render- 
ing adequate  service  In  its  territory,  or  where 
one  or  more  of  the  Institutions  had  an  un- 
safe or  unsound  management. 

Section  32.  Merger  Into  a  Federal  savings 
bank:  With  the  approval  of  the  Board,  a 
Federal  savings  bank  could  enter  into  an 
arrangement  for  merger  of  another  mutual 
thrift  institution  into  it  or  for  acquisition 
of  the  assets  or  assumption  of  the  liabilities 
of  another  mutual  thrift  institution  in  whole 
or  part  other  than  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business.  Approval  could  be  granted  only 
upon  a  determination  by  the  Board  similar 
to  that  of  Item  (1)  of  the  branching  require- 
ment of  section  31.  Items  (1).  (2),  and  (3) 
for  conversion  into  another  mutual  thrift 
Institution  under  section  24,  and  Item  (2) 
for  conversion  under  section  23.  and  a  fur- 
ther determination  by  the  Board  that  (In  the 
case  of  a  merger  or  acquisition  of  assets)  the 
assets  of  the  surviving  or  acquiring  institu- 
tion will  be  such  that,  with  such  exceptions 
as  the  Board  prescribes.  It  will  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  assets  not  eligible  for  Investment  by 
Federal  savings  banks. 

Also,  the  Board  could  grant  approval  only 
if  it  determined  that  the  proposed  transac- 


tion will  be  in  the  public  Interest,  taking 
into  consideration  the  convenience  and  needs 
of  the  commimity,  the  general  character  of 
the  proposed  management,  and  the  effect  on 
competition,  including  any  tendency  toward 
monopoly.  The  Board,  unless  it  found  It 
must  act  immediately  to  prevent  probable 
failure  of  one  of  the  Institutions,  would  be 
required  to  request  a  report  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  on  the  competitive  factors  and 
at  the  same  time  notify  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  of  their  right 
to  make  such  a  report.  The  deadline  for 
these  reports  would  be  30  days  after  the 
request  or  notification,  or  10  days  if  the 
Board  advises  that  an  emergency  exists  re- 
quiring expeditious  action. 

If  the  Attorney  General  so  requests  in  his 
report,  the  effective  date  of  any  order  ap- 
proving the  application  is  to  be  not  less  than 
10  days  after  the  Issuance  of  the  order.  The 
Board  is  to  include  in  its  annual  report  to 
Congress  information  as  to  such  transactions 
as  set  forth  in  the  section. 

Section  33.  Merger  of  a  Federal  savings 
bank  into  another  institution:  A  Federal 
savings  bank  could,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board,  enter  Into  a  transaction  by  which 
the  bank  Itself  is  merged  into  or  consolidated 
with  another  institution,  or  another  institu- 
tion acquires  assets  or  assumes  liabilities  of 
such  bank.  Determinations  similar  to  those 
under  section  32  would  be  required,  and.  in 
addition,  such  approval  would  be  required 
to  be  contingent  upon  approval  of  the  trans- 
action pursuant  to  section  32  or  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)  of  section  18  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act.  whichever  (if  either) 
was  applicable. 

Chapter  4.  Management  and  directors 

Section  41.  Board  of  Directors:  A  J'ederal 
savings  bank  would  have  a  board  of  direc- 
tors of  not  less  than  7  nor  more  than  25. 
The  Board  could  prescribe  regulations  as  to 
the  management  structure,  and  subject 
thereto  the  board  of  directors  of  a  bank 
could  by  bylaws  or  otherwise  delegate  such 
functions  and  duties  as  It  might  deem  ap- 
propriate. 

Section  42.  Initial  directors:  The  initial 
directors  of  a  new  bank  would  be  elected 
by  the  applicants.  The  Initial  directors  of 
a  converted  bank  would  be  the  directors  of 
the  converting  institution,  except  as  the 
Board  might  otherwise  prescribe,  consistently 
with  subsection  (b)  of  section  44  where 
applicable. 

Section  43.  Election  of  directors  by  depos- 
itors: Except  as  provided  in  sections  42  and 
44.  directors  would  be  elected  by  the  depos- 
itors. The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
could  by  regulation  provide  for  the  terms 
of  office,  the  manner,  time,  place,  and  notice 
of  election,  the  minimum  amount  (and  a 
holding  period  or  date  of  determination) 
of  any  deposit  giving  rise  to  voting  rights, 
and  the  method  by  which  the  number  of 
votes  a  depositor  would  be  entitled  to  cast 
would  be  determined. 

Section  44.  Selection  of  directors  of  banks 
converted  from  State -chartered  mutual  sav- 
ings banks:  Section  44  applies  to  a  State- 
chartered  mutual  savings  bank  which  Is  In 
operation  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
title  and  later  converts  to  a  Federal  savings 
bank,  where  the  directors  of  the  converting 
bank  were,  on  the  date  of  such  enactment 
and  thereafter,  chosen  otherwise  than  by  de- 
positor election.  If  such  a  converting  bank 
files  as  part  of  or  an  amendment  to  Its  ap- 
plication for  a  Federal  charter  a  description 
In  such  detail  as  the  Board  requires  of  the 
method  by  which  and  terms  for  which  its 
directors  were  chosen,  and  if  the  converted 
bank  has  not  elected  by  vote  of  Its  directors 
to  be  subject  to  section  43,  the  method  of 
selection  and  terms  of  office  of  the  converted 
Federal  savings  bank  would  be  In  accordance 
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with  such  description,  with  such  changes, 
subject  to  the  discretionary  approval  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  as  mltiht  be 
made  ou  application  by  the  converted  bank. 
It  Is  U-)  be  noted  that  this  provision  would 
not  authorize  the  Board  to  approve  any  such 
chhuges  in  the  absence  of  such  an  application 
by  the  bank 

Section  45.  Approval  of  proposed  merger, 
conversion,  or  liquidation:  No  Federal  sav- 
ings bank  whose  directors  were  elected  by  the 
depositors  could  make  application  to  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  approval 
of  a  merger  or  consolidation  Involving  such 
bank,  a  transfer  of  assets  or  liabilities  to  or 
from  another  Institution  other  than  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  a  converlson.  or 
a  liquidation  pursuant  to  section  25.  unless 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  entitled  to  be  cast  by 
depositors  had  been  cast  In  favor  of  making 
the  application  at  a  meeting  duly  called  and 
held  for  such  purpose  not  more  than  6 
months  before  the  making  of  the  applica- 
tion. The  Board  would  have  regulatory  au- 
thority with  respect  to  such  meetings  as  set 
forth  in  the  section. 

No  bank  whose  directors  were  not  elected 
by  depositors  could  make  any  such  applica- 
tion unless  two-thirds  of  the  votes  which 
would  be  entitled  to  be  cast  for  the  election 
of  directors  have  been  cast  In  favor  of  making 
the  application 

The  Board  could  except  from  any  or  all  of 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  any 
case  In  which  Ic  determines  that  such  excep- 
tion should  be  made  because  of  an  emergency 
requiring  expedi'^ious  action  or  because  of 
supervisory  considerations. 

Section  46  Proxies:  Any  proxy  by  a  de- 
positor for  the  election  of  directors  would  be 
required  to  be  revocable  at  any  time.  A  proxy 
given  for  a  proposal  to  be  voted  on  under 
subsection  (a)  cf  section  45  would  likewise  be 
80  revocable,  would  be  required  to  expire  In 
any  event  not  more  than  6  months  after 
execution,  and  would  be  required  to  specify 
whether  the  holder  shall  vote  In  favor  of  or 
against  the  proposal.  It  Is  further  provided 
that  the  Board  shall  prescribe  regulations 
governing  proxy  voting  and  solicitation  and 
requiring  disclosure  of  financial  Interest, 
rompensatlor..  rr.d  remuneration  by  the  bank 
of  persons  who  are  officers  and  directors  or 
proposed  therefor,  and  such  other  matters  as 
the  Board  may  deem  appropriate  In  the  public 
Interest  and  for  the  protection  of  Investors 

In  additi-^n,  i'"  is  provided  thf^:  the  Board 
shall  by  regulation  provide  procedures  by 
which  any  derc.lt-r  m.-:y  at  his  own  enrense 
dlstrlbmc  p-.'\v  solicitaticn  material  to  all 
other  depositors,  but  these  procedures  are 
no:  to  reTviirt-  tlisclo.^ure  by  the  bank  cf  the 
Identity  of  its  depositors.  It  Is  further  pro- 
vided th.-.t  the  Bc-.rd  sh?>.n  by  order  orohlbit 
the  di=-ributior.  of  material  four.d  by  it  to 
be  irrelevant  untrue,  misleading,  or  mate- 
rially In.-c  mplete  .\nd  may  by  order  prohibit 
such  distribution  pending  a  hearing  on  such 
isoues. 

Section  -iT.  General  provisions  relating  to 
dlr:ctors.  officer?  and  other  persons;  Section 
47  provides  that  exc?>pt  as  provided  iu  para- 
graph .2>  cf  i'ubsecticn  (bi  of  the  section  no 
director  cf  a  Federal  scvings  bank  may  be  an 
oScer  or  director  cf  any  financial  Institution 
other  than  such  b^nk.  Said  parairaph  (2) 
prcvidei  that  a  director  cf  a  converted  bank 
who  held  oJHce  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title  as  a  director  of  the  converting  insti- 
tution, and  whose  service  has  been  continu- 
ous. m:\y  continue  to  be  a  director  of  any  fi- 
nancial institution  of  which  he  has  continu- 
ously so  been  a  director,  unless  the  Board 
finds  after  opportunity  for  hearing  that  there 
exists  an  actual  conflict  of  interest  or  the 
dual  service  is  prohibited  by  or  under  some 
other  nrovlslcn  of  Inw. 

At  least  one  more  than  half  the  directors 
of  any  Federal  savings  bank  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  persons  residing  not  more  than 
150  miles  from  its  principal  office.    No  direc- 


tor could  receive  remuneration  as  such  ex- 
cept reasonable  lees  for  attendance  at  meet- 
ings of  directors  or  for  service  as  a  member 
of  a  committee  of  directors,  but  this  provi- 
sion Is  not  to  prohibit  compensation  for  serv- 
ices rendered  to  the  bank  in  another  capac- 
ity. The  office  of  a  director  would  become 
vacant  when  he  had  failed  to  attend  regular 
meetings  for  a  period  of  6  months  unless  ex- 
cused by  resolution  duly  adopted  by  the  di- 
rectors prior  to  or  during  that  period. 

With  certain  exceptions,  no  bank  could 
make  a  loan  or  extend  credit  (other  than  on 
the  sole  security  of  deposits)  to  any  direc- 
tor, officer,  or  employee  of  the  bank  or  to  any 
person  regularly  serving  the  bank  as  attor- 
ney at  law.  or  to  any  partnership  or  trust  In 
which  any  such  party  has  an  Interest  or  any 
corporation  in  which  any  of  them  are  stock- 
holders, and  no  bank  could  purchase  any 
loan  from  any  such  party,  partnership,  trust, 
or  corporation.  However,  with  prior  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  ot  the  directors  not  In- 
terested In  the  transaction  (this  approval  to 
be  evidenced  by  affirmative  vote  or  written 
assent  of  such  directors)  a  bank  could  on 
t*rms  not  less  favorable  to  it  than  those  of- 
fered to  others,  make  a  loan  or  extend  credit 
t ).  or  purch.ise  a  loan  from,  any  corporation 
In  which  any  such  party  owns,  controls,  or 
holds  with  power  to  vote  not  more  than  15 
nercent  of  the  outst.anding  voting  securities 
OTid  in  which  all  such  parties  own,  control,  or 
hold  with  power  to  vote  not  more  than  25 
percent  thereof,  full  details  of  the  transac- 
tion to  be  reflected  in  the  records  of  the 
bank. 

Further,  a  bank  could,  with  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  its  directors,  and  on 
terms  not  more  favorable  tlian  those  offered 
to  other  borrowers,  (1)  make  a  loan  on  the 
security  of  a  first  lien  on  a  home  owned  and 
occupied  or  to  be  owned  and  occupied  by  a 
director,  officer,  or  employee  or  a  person  or 
member  of  a  firm  regularly  serving  the  bank 
as  attorney  at  law.  in  oUch  amount  as  might 
be  permitted  by  regulation,  and  (2)  make  to 
any  such  person  any  loan  that  it  may  law- 
fully make,  in  an  aggregate  amount  not  over 
$5,000. 

Additional  provisions  of  this  section  would 
p.-ohibit  any  bank,  director,  or  officer  from 
requiring  (as  a  condition  to  any  loan  or 
other  service  by  the  bank )  that  the  borrower 
or  any  other  person  undertake  a  contract  of 
insurance  or  any  other  agreement  or  under- 
standing as  to  the  furnishing  of  other  goods 
or  service  with  any  specific  company,  agency, 
or  individual;  would  prohibit  deposit  of 
funds  except  with  a  depositary  approved  by 
vote  of  a  majority  of  all  directors,  exclusive 
of  any  who  is  an  officer,  p.irtner,  dire<:tor,  or 
trustee  of  the  depositary:  and  would,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  prohibit  any  bank  from 
purchasing  from  or  selling  to  any  of  the  per- 
sons mentioned  In  the  above  prohibitions  on 
loans  any  securities  or  other  property,  with 
similar  15-  and  25-percent  exceptions.  Also, 
no  bank  could  pny  to  any  director,  officer, 
attorney,  or  employee  a  greater  rate  of  re- 
turn on  his  deposits  than  that  paid  to  other 
holders  of  similar  deposits. 

Where  the  directors  or  officers  of  a  bank 
knowingly  violated  or  permitted  any  of  Its 
directors,  officers,  employees,  or  agents  to 
violate  any  provision  of  the  title  or  regula- 
tions of  the  Board  under  authority  thereof, 
or  any  of  the  provisions  of  specified  sections 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  every 
director  and  officer  participating  or  assenting 
to  such  violation  shall,  the  section  provides, 
be  held  liable  in  his  personal  and  individual 
capacity  for  all  damages  which  the  bank,  its 
depositors,  or  any  other  persons  sustain  in 
consequence  of  the  violation. 

Exc«pt  with  prior  approval  of  the  Board, 
no  person  could  serve  as  a  director,  officer, 
or  employee  of  a  Federal  savings  bank  If  he 
had  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  in- 
volving dishonesty  or  breach  of  trust,  and 


for  each  willful  violation  the  bank  would  be 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  over  $100  for 
each  day  the  prohibition  was  violated.  Fi- 
nally, no  officer,  director,  or  employee  of  any 
corporation  or  unincorporated  association,  no 
partner  or  employee  of  any  partnership,  and 
no  individual,  primarily  engaged  In  the  issue, 
flotation.  underwTltlng,  public  sale,  or  dis- 
tribution at  wholesale  or  retail  or  through 
syndicate  participation,  of  stocks,  bonds,  or 
similar  securities  could  serve  at  the  same 
time  as  an  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
such  a  bank  except  In  limited  classes  of  cases 
in  which  the  Board  might  allow  such  services 
by  general  regulation  when  in  the  Board's 
Judgment  it  would  not  unduly  influence  the 
Investment  policies  of  the  bank  or  the  advice 
given  by  it  to  its  customers  regarding  In- 
vestments. 

Chapter  5.  Sources  of  funds 

Section  51.  Reserves:  A  Federal  savings 
bank  could  not  commence  operations  until 
the  amount  required  by  section  22(5)  had 
been  paid  to  tlie  bank  for  an  initial  reserve, 
and  such  reserve  could  be  reduced  only  by 
the  amount  of  losses  or  by  retirement  of  the 
certificates  referred  to  in  section  22(5).  The 
bank  would  be  required  to  establish,  and 
make  such  credits  and  charges  to,  such  other 
reserves  as  the  Board  might  prescribe.  Sub- 
ject to  such  restrictions  and  limitations  as  the 
Board  might  prescribe,  it  could  retain  addi- 
tional amounts  which  could  be  used  for  any 
corporate  purpose. 

Section  52.  Borrowings:  To  such  extent  as 
the  Board  might  authorize  by  regulation  or 
advice  in  writing,  a  bank  could  borrow  and 
issue  noies,  bonds,  debentures,  or  other  ob- 
ligations or  other  securities,  except  capital 
stock. 

Section  53.  Savings  deposits:  A  bank  could 
accept  savings  deposits  except  from  foreign 
governments  and  official  institutions  thereof 
and  except  from  private  business  corpora- 
tions for  profit  other  than  financial  institu- 
tions acting  in  a-flduciary  capacity.  It  could 
issue  passbooks  or  other  evidences  of  its  ob- 
ligation to  repay  such  deposits. 

Under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  a 
bank  could  classify  its  siivings  depositors  ac- 
cording to  specified  criteria  and  agree  in  ad- 
vance to  pay  an  additional  rate  of  interest 
based  on  such  classification.  However,  it 
would  be  required  to  regulate  such  interest 
so  that  e.ich  depositor  would  receive  the  same 
rate  as  all  others  of  his  class. 

Further  provisions  of  this  section  would 
authorize  a  bank  to  refuse  sums  offered  for 
deposit  and  to  fix  a  maximum  amovmt  for 
savings  deposits  and  repay,  on  a  uniform 
nondiscriminatory  basis,  those  exceeding  tne 
maximum.  The  bank  could  require  up  to  90 
days'  notice  before  withdrav/al  from  suca 
deposits,  notifying  the  Board  immediately  in 
writing,  and  the  Board,  by  a  finding  which 
must  be  entered  en  its  records,  could  suspend 
or  limit  withdrawals  of  savings  deposits  from 
anv  Federal  savings  bank  if  It  found  that 
unusual  and  extraordinary  circumstances  so 
required. 

Interest  on  savings  deposits  could  be  p.^id 
only  from  net  earnings  and  undivided  profits. 
and  the  Board  could  provide  by  regulation 
for  the  time  or  rate  of  accrual  of  unrealized 
earnings. 

Section  54.  Time  deposits:  Subject  to  the 
same  exceptions  as  in  the  case  of  savings 
deposits,  a  Federal  savings  bank  could  accept 
deposits  for  fixed  periods  not  less  than  91 
days  and  could  issue  nonnegotiable  interest- 
bearing  time  certiricates  of  deposit  or  other 
evidence  of  its  obligation  to  pay  such  time 
deposits. 

Section  55.  Authority  of  Board:  The 
exercise  of  authority  under  sections  53  and 
54  would  be  subject  to  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Board,  but  it  is  provided  tliat  nothing 
in  this  section  shall  confer  on  the  Board  any 
authority  as  to  interest  rates  other  than  the 
additional  rate  referred  to  In  section  53  (bi. 
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Chapter  6.    Investments 

Section  61.  Definitions  and  general  provi- 
sions: Section  61  contains  definitions  and 
general  provisions  for  the  purpose  of  the  in- 
vestment provisions  of  the  bill. 

Among  other  things,  "general  obllgntlon" 
would  mean  an  obligation  supported  by  an 
unqualified  promise  or  pledging  or  commit- 
ment of  faith  or  credit,  made  by  an  entity 
referred  to  in  section  62(1)  or  63(a)  or  a 
governmental  entity  possessing  general 
powers  of  taxation  Including  property  taxa- 
tion, for  the  payment,  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  an  amount  which,  together  with  any  other 
funds  available  for  the  purpose,  will  suffice 
to  discharge  the  obligation  according  to  its 
terms. 

The  term  "political  subdivision  of  a  State" 
would  Include  any  county,  municipality,  or 
taxing  or  other  district  of  a  State,  and  any 
public  Instrumentality,  public  authority, 
commission,  or  other  public  body  of  any 
State  or  States;  "eligible  leasehold  estate" 
would  mean  a  leasehold  estate  meeting  such 
requirements  as  the  Board  might  prescribe 
by  regulation;  and  "conventional  loan" 
would  mean  a  loan  (other  than  as  referred 
to  in  section  70>  secured  by  a  first  lien  on  a 
fee  simple  or  eligible  leasehold  estate  in  im- 
proved real  property. 

Section  61  also  provides  that  the  Board 
may  authorize  any  acquisition  or  retention 
of  assets  by  a  Federal  savings  bank  (includ- 
ing, without  limitation,  stock  in  service  cor- 
porations) on  a  determination  that  such  ac- 
tion is  necessary  or  advisable  for  a  reason  or 
reasons  other  than  investment,  and  may 
exempt  or  except  such  acquisition,  retention, 
or  assets  from  any  provision  of  the  title. 

The  same  section  also  provides  authority 
and  limitations  for  acquisition  (as  distin- 
guished from  origination)  of  loans  and  in- 
vestments, and  for  acquisition  by  origina- 
tion or  otherwise  of  participating  or 
other  Interests  in  loans  and  investments. 
Any  such  interest  must  be  at  least  equal 
in  rank  to  any  other  interest  not  held 
by  the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof 
and  must  be  superior  in  rank  to  any  other 
interest  not  so  held  and  not  held  by  a 
financial  Institution  or  a  holder  approved  by 
the  Board.  It  also  provides  authority  for  the 
making  of  loans  secured  by  an  obligation  or 
security  in  which  the  bank  might  lawfully 
invest,  taut  such  a  loan  may  not  exceed  such 
percentage  of  the  value  of  the  obligation  or 
security,  nor  be  contrary  to  such  limitations 
and  requirements,  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe  by  regulation. 

Section  62.  Investments  eligible  for  un- 
restricted investment:  Section  62  provides 
that  a  Federal  savings  bank  may  invest  in 
(1)  general  obligations  of,  or  obligations 
fully  guaranteed  as  to  interest  and  principal 
by,  the  United  States,  any  State,  one  or  more 
Federal  home  loan  banks,  banks  for  cooper- 
atives (or  the  Central  Bank  for  Coopera- 
tives). Federal  land  banks,  or  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  banks,  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  or  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  (2)  bankers' 
acceptances  eligible  for  purchase  by  Federal 
Reserve  banks,  or  (3)  stock  of  a  Federal  home 
loan  bank. 

Section  63.  Canadian  obligations:  Section 
63  provides  in  subsection  (a)  that,  subject 
to  the  limitations  in  subsection  (b),  a  Fed- 
eral savings  bank  may  invest  in  general  ob- 
ligations of,  or  obligations  fully  guaranteed 
as  to  interest  and  principal  by,  Canada  or 
any  province  thereof.  Subsection'  (b)  pro- 
vides that  investments  In  obligations  under 
this  section  or  under  section  64(2)  may  be 
made  only  where  the  obligation  is  payable 
in  U.S.  funds  and  where,  on  the  making  of 
the  Investment,  not  more  than  5  percent  of 
the  bank's  assets  will  be  Invested  in  Canadian 
obligations,  and,  if  the  Investment  is  in  an 
obligation  of  a  province,  not  more  than  l 


percent  of  its  assets  will  be  Invested  in  ob- 
ligations of  such  province.  "Canadian  ob- 
ligation" is  defined  as  meaning  tne  above 
mentioned  obligations  and  obligations  of 
Canada  or  a  province  thereof  referred  to  in 
section  64(2). 

Section  64.  Certain  other  investments:  Sub- 
ject to  a  limitation  of  2  percent  of  the  bank's 
assets  Invested  in  securities  and  obligations 
of  one  issuer,  and  to  such  further  limita- 
tions as  to  amount  and  such  requirements 
as  to  investment  merit  and  marketability  as 
the  Board  may  prescribe  by  regulation,  a 
bank  may  invest  in  (1)  general  obligations 
of  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  (2)  reve- 
nue or  other  special  obligations  of  Canada 
or  a  province  thereof  or  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  (3)  obligations  or 
securities  (other  than  equity  securities) 
Issued  by  a  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  a  State,  (4) 
obligations  of  a  trustee  or  escrow  agent  under 
section  22(5)  or  certificates  issued  there- 
under,  and  subordinated  debentures  of  a 
mutual  thrift  institution  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  or  the 
Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation  (the 
name  to  which  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  would  be  changed  by 
section  201),  or  (5)  equity  securities  issued 
by  any  corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  of  a  State.  This 
authority  is  subject,  in  the  case  of  such 
equity  securities,  to  a  further  requirement 
that  at  the  time  of  the  investment  the 
reserves  and  undivided  profits  of  the  bank 
equal  at  least  5  percent  of  its  assets  and  that 
on  the  making  of  the  investment  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  all  equity  securities  then  so 
held  by  the  bank  not  exceed  50  percent  of  its 
reserves  and  undivided  profits  and  the 
quantity  of  equity  securities  of  the  same 
class  and  Issuer  held  by  the  bank  not  exceed 
5  percent  of  the  total  outstanding.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section  the  Board  could  by 
regulation  define  "corporation"  to  include 
any  form  of  business  organization. . 

Section  65.  Real  estate  loans:  Conven- 
tional loans  could  be  made,  subject  to  such 
restrictions  and  requirements  as  the  Board^ 
might  by  regulation  prescribe  as  to  apprals^ 
and  valuation,  maturity  (not  over  30  years  in 
the  case  of  loans  on  one-  to  four-family  res- 
idences), amortization,  terms  and  condi- 
tions, and  lending  plans  and  practices.  No 
such  loan  could  result  in  an  aggregate  in- 
debtedness of  the  same  borrower  exceeding 
2  percent  of  the  bank's  assets  or  $35,000, 
whichever  was  greater.  Also,  no  such  loan 
secured  by  a  first  lien  on  a  fee  simple  estate 
in  a  one-  to  four-family  residence  could  ex- 
ceed 80  percent,  or  in  the  case  of  any  other 
real  property  75  percent,  of  the  value  of  the 
property  except  under  such  conditions  and 
subject  to  such  limitations  as  the  Board 
might  prescribe  by  regulation.  Further,  no 
loan  secured  by  a  first  lien  on  a  leasehold 
estate  could  te  made  ezicept  in  accordance 
with  Euch  further  requirements  and  restric- 
tions as  the  Board  might  so  prescribe. 

Loans  for  the  repair,  alteration,  or  im- 
provement of  any  real  property  could  be 
made  under  such  prohibitions,  limitations, 
and  conditions  as  the  Board  might  prescribe 
by  regulation.  Loans  not  otherwise  author- 
ized under  the  title  but  secured  by  a  first 
lien  on  a  fee  simple  or  eligible  leasehold 
estate  in  unimproved  property  could  be 
made,  provided  the  loan  was  made  in  order 
to  finance  the  development  of  land  to  pro- 
vide building  sites  or  for  other  purposes  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  by  regulation  as  in  the 
public  Interest  and  provided  the  loan  con- 
formed to  regulations  limiting  the  exercise 
of  such  power  and  containing  requirements 
as  to  repayment,  maturities,  ratios  of  loan 
to  value,  maximum  aggregate  amounts,  and 
maximum  loans  to  one  borrower  or  secured 
by  one  lien  which  were  prescribed  by  the 
Board  with  a  view  to  avoiding  undue  risks  to 
such    banks    and    minimizing    inflationary 


pressures  on  land  in  urban  and  urbanizing 
areas. 

The  section  contains  a  provision  that  a 
bank  investing  in  a  loan  where  the  property 
securing  the  loan  is  a  one-  to  four-family 
residence  more  than  100  miles  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent State  from  the  principal  office  of  the 
bank  must  retain  for  such  loan  a  Federal 
Housing  Administration-approved  mortgagee 
resident  in  such  other  State  to  act  as  inde- 
pendent loan  servicing  contractor  and  to 
perform  loan  servicing  functions  and  such 
other  related  services  as  were  required  by  the 
Board. 

Section  66.  Loans  upon  the  security  of  de- 
posits or  share  accounts:  A  Federal  savings 
bank  could  make  any  loan  secured  by  a  de- 
posit in  itself  or,  to  such  extent  as  the  Board 
might  permit  by  regulation  or  advice  In  writ- 
ing, secured  by  a  deposit  or  share  account 
in  another  thrift  institution  or  a  dep()Eit  in 
a  commercial  bank. 

Section  67.  Loans  secured  by  life  insur- 
ance policies:  A  Federal  savings  bank  could 
make  a  loan  secured  by  a  life  insurance  pol- 
icy, not  exceeding  the  cash  surrender  value. 

Section  68.  Unsecured  loans:  Unsecured 
loans  not  otherwise  authorized  under  the 
title  could  be  made,  but  only  to  such  extent 
as  the  Board  might  p>€rmit  by  regulation, 
and  then  not  if  the  loan  would  increase  the 
outstanding  principal  of  such  loans  to  any 
principal  obligor,  as  defined  by  the  Board,  to 
more  than  $5,000.  No  loan  could  be  so  made 
If  any  obligor  was  a  private  business  corpora- 
tion for  profit. 

Section  69.  Educational  loans:  Subject  to 
such  prohibitions,  limitations,  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Board  might  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion, a  Federal  savings  bank  could  invest  in 
loans,  obligations,  and  advances  of  credit 
made  for  the  payment  of  expenses  of  college 
or  university  education,  up  to  a  limit  of  5 
percent  of  the  bank's  assets. 

Section  70.  Insured  or  guaranteed  loans: 
A  Federal  savings  bank  could,  unless  other- 
wise provided  by  regulations  of  the  Board, 
make  any  loan  the  repayment  of  which  was 
wholly  or  partially  guaranteed  or  insured  by 
the  United  States,  a  State,  or  an  agency  of 
either,  or  as  to  which  the  bank  had  the  bene- 
^fit  of  such  insurance  or  guaranty  or  of  a 
commitment  or  agreement  therefor. 

Chapter  7.  Miscellaneous  corporate  powers 
and  duties 

Section  71.  General  powers:  Section  71  pro- 
vides that  a  Federal  savings  bank  shall  be 
a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  sets  forth 
miscellaneous  corporate  powers,  which  are 
to  be  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  may  be 
imposed  under  the  title  or  other  provisions 
of  law  or  by  the  Board.  It  also  provides  that 
such  a  bank  shall  have  power  to  do  all  things 
reasonably  incident  to  the  exercise  of  such 
powers.  The  specified  powers  would  include 
the  power  to  sell  mortgages  and  interests 
therein,  and  to  perform  loan  servicing  func- 
tions and  related  services  for  others  in  con- 
nection with  such  sales,  provided  the  sales 
are  incidental  to  the  investment  and  man- 
agement of  the  funds  of  the  bank. 

Section  72.  Service  as  depositary  and  fiscal 
agent  of  the  United  States:  Section  72  pro- 
vides that  when  so  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  a  Federal  savings  bank 
shall  be  a  depositary  of  public  liioney,  ex- 
cept receipts  from  customs,  under  such  reg- 
ulations as  he  may  pre.scribe,  and  may  be 
employed  as  a  fiscal  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  shall  perform  all  such  reasonable 
duties  as  such  depositary  and  agent  as  may 
be  required  of  it. 

Section  73.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  mem- 
bership: On  issuance  of  its  charter,  a  Fed- 
eral savings  bank  would  automatically  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  of  the  district  of  Its  principal  office,  or 
if  convenience  required  and  the  Board  ap- 
proved, of  an  adjoining  district.  It  Is  pro- 
vided that  such  banks  shall  qualify  for  such 
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membership  In  the  manner  provided  In  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  for  other  mem- 
bers. 

Section  74.  Change  of  location  of  offices: 
A  Federal  savings  bank  could  not  change  the 
location  of  Its  principal  office  or  any  branch 
except  with  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

Section  75.  Liquidity  requirements:  A  Fed- 
eral savings  bank  would  be  required  to 
maintain  liquid  assets  consisting  of^ash 
and  obligations  of  the  United  States  In  such 
amount  as.  in  the  Board's  opinion,  was  ap- 
propriate to  assure  the  soundness  of  such 
banks.  Such  amount  could  not.  however, 
be  less  than  4  percent  or  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  tjie  bank's  obligation  on  deposits  and 
borrowings,  and  the  Board  could  specify  the 
proportion  of  cash  and  the  maturity  and  type 
of  eligible  obligations.  The  Board  could 
classify  such  banks  according  to  type.  size, 
location,  withdrawal  rate,  or  such  other  basis 
or  bases  as  it  might  deem  reasonably  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  effectuating  the  pur- 
poses of  the  section. 

In  addition,  the  Board  could  require  addi- 
tional liquidity  if  in  Its  opinion  the  com- 
position and  quality  of  assets,  the  composi- 
tion of  deposits  and  liabilities,  or  the  ratio 
of  reserves  and  surplus  to  deposits  required 
further    limitation    of    risk    to    protect    the 
safety  and  soundness  of  a  bank  or  banks. 
The  total  of  the  general  liquidity  requirement 
and    of    this    special    liquidity    requirement 
could  not  exceed   15  percent  of  the  obliga- 
t;lon  of  the  bank  on  deposits  and  borrowings. 
NThe  general   liquidity  requirement  would 
be  computed  on  the  basis  of  average  dally 
net  amounts  covering  periods  established  by 
the  Board,  and  the  special  liquidity  require- 
ment would  be  computed  as  the  Board  might 
pre.«!crtbe.    Penalties  for  deficiencies  In  either 
requirement   are   provided   for.     The   Board 
would   be   authorized    to  permit   a   bank   to 
reduce  Its  liquidity  if  the  Board  deemed  It 
advisable  to  enable   the   bank   to  meet  re- 
qxiests  for  withdrawal,  and  would  be  author- 
ized to  sxispend  any  part  or  all  of  the  re- 
quirements in  time  of  national  emergency  or 
unusual  economic  stress,  but  not  beyond  the 
duration  of  such  emergency  or  stress. 
Chapter  8.  Taxation 
Section  81.  State  taxation:  Section  81  pro- 
vides that  no  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof    shall    permit    any    tax    on    Federal 
savings   banks  or   their   franchises,   surplus, 
deposits,   assets,   reserves,   loans,   or   income 
greater  than  the  least  onerous  on  any  other 
thrift  institution.     It  further  provides  that 
no  State  other  than  the  State  of  domicile 
shall  permit  any  tax  on  sxi<?i\  items  in  the 
case  of  Federal  savings  banks  whose  trans- 
actions within  such  State  do  not  constitute 
doing  business,  except  that  the  act  Is  not 
to  exempt  foreclosed  properties  from  speci- 
fied types  of  tax:\tlon.    The  section  also  de- 
fines "doing  business"  and  other  terms  used 
In  the  section. 

Chapter  9.  Enforcement 
Section  91.  General  provisions:  Section  91 
states  the  power  of  the  Board  to  enforce  the 
title  and  rules  and  regulations  thereunder 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  Board  is  author- 
ized to  act  in  its  own  name  and  through  Its 
own  attornevs.  It  also  provides  that  the 
Board  shall  be  subject  to  suit,  other  than  on 
claims  for  money  damages,  by  any  Federal 
savings  bank  with  respect  to  any  matter 
under  the  title  or  any  other  applicable  law. 
or  rules  and  regtilatlons  thereunder.  In  the 
U.S.  district  court  for  the  district  of  the 
bank's  principal  office  or  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  fur- 
ther provides  as  to  service  of  process  on  the 
Board. 

Section  92.  Cease-and-desist  orders:  If  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Board  a  Federal  savings 
bank  is  violating  or  has  violated  or  Is  about 
to  violate  any  law,  rule,  or  regulation,  or  Is 
engaging  or  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  en- 
gage in  any  unsafe  or  unsound  practice,  the 


Board  Is  to  serve  on  the  bank  a  notice  of 
charges.  Including  the  fixing  of  a  time  and 
place  at  which  a  hearing  will  be  held,  not 
later  than  60  days  after  service  unless  a  later 
date  Is  set  by  the  Board  at  the  request  of  the 
bank.  If,  on  the  record,  the  Board  finds  that 
any  violation  or  practice  specified  In  the 
notice  has  been  established,  it  is  to  cause  to 
be  served  on  the  bank  an  order  to  cease  and 
desist  therefrom. 

Such  a  cease-and-desist  order  Is  to  be- 
come effective  at  the  expiration  of  30  days 
after  service  and  Is  to  remain  effective  and 
enforclble  except  as  It  Is  stayed,  modified, 
terminated,  or  set  aside  by  the  Board  or  a 
reviewing  court.  Judicial  review  of  such  an 
order  Is  to  be  exclusively  as  provided  in 
section  96. 

If  the  Board  determines  that  the  continu- 
ation of  the  violation  or  violations  or  the  un- 
safe or  unsound  practice  or  practices  speci- 
fied m  the  notice  of  charges  could  cause  In- 
solvency (as  defined  In  sec.  94(a))  or  sub- 
stantial dissipation  of  Eissets  or  earnings,  or 
otherwise  seriously  prejudice  the  interest  of 
the  depositors,  the  Board  may  Issue  a  tem- 
porary order  requiring  the  bank  to  cease  and 
desist  from  any  such  violation  or  practice. 
Such  a  temporary  order  Is  to  become  effective 
on  service  and  to  remain  effective  and  en- 
forcible  pending  completion  of  the  admin- 
istrative proceedings  pursuant  to  the  notice, 
until  the  Board  dismisses  the  charges  or.  If 
a  cease-and-desist  order  Is  Issued,  until  the 
effective  date  of  such  order. 

Within  10  days  after  service  of  a  temporary 
cease-and-desist  order  the  bank  may  apply 
to  such  a  court  as  is  mentioned  in  section 
91  for  an  Injunction  setting  aside,  limiting,  or 
suspending  the  enforcement,  operation,  or 
effectiveness  of  such  order  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  administrative  proceedings. 
In  case  of  violation  or  threatened  violation 
of  or  failure  to  obey  a  temporary  cease-and- 
desist  order  the  Board  may  apply  to  the  U.S. 
district  court,  or  the  U.S.  court  of  any  terri- 
tory, within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the 
principal  oflQce  of  the  bank  is  located,  for  an 
injunction  to  enforce  the  order.  If  the  court 
determines  that  there  has  been  such  violation 
or  threatened  violation,  or  such  failure,  the 
court  is  to  issue  such  Injunction  without 
consideration  of  any  other  issue  or  matter. 
Where  a  bank  is  served  with  a  notice  of 
charges  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  the 
section,  or  a  director  or  officer  is  served  with 
a  notice  of  Intention  to  remove  under  section 
93,  and  admits  the  charges,  the  bank,  or  the 
director  or  officer,  may  within  30  days  ap- 
ply to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  In  which  the  bank's 
principal  office  Is  located,  or  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit, for  a  declaratory  Judgment  or  other 
relief  with  respect  to  the  constitutionality  of 
any  law,  rule,  cr  regulation  which  Is  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  notice. 

In  such  case  the  court  is  to  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  enter  an  order,  judgment,  or  decree 
determining  the  validity  of,  or  affirming,  ter- 
minating, or  setting  aside  the  notice,  or  to 
issue  a  cease-and-desist  order  or  an  order  of 
removal,  or  other  orders  consistent  with  the 
notice.  However,  the  court  is  to  dismiss  any 
such  proceeding  whenever  It  appears  that 
there  Is  a  genuine  Issue  as  to  any  material 
fact. 

Section  93.  Suspension  or  removal  of  direc- 
tor or  officer:  When  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  a  director  or  officer  of  a  bank  has  com- 
mitted a  vlolatloi.  of  a  cease-and-desist  order 
which  has  become  final  or  a  violation  of  law, 
rule,  or  regulation,  or  has  engaged  or  partici- 
pated m  an  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  In 
connection  with  the  bank  or  has  committed 
or  engaged  In  an  act,  omission,  or  practice 
constituting  a  breach  of  his  fiduciary  duty  as 
such,  and  has  willfully  continued  the  same 
after  written  warning  by  the  Board  not  to  do 
so,  the  Board  may  serve  on  him  a  written 


notice  of  intention  to  remove  him  and  may 
suspend  him  from  office. 

Such  a  suspension  is  to  become  effective 
upon  such  service  and,  unless  stayed  In  pro- 
ceedings hereinafter  mentioned.  Is  to  remain 
In  effect  until  terminated  or  set  aside  by  the 
Board  or  until  the  director  or  officer  Is 
removed. 

A  notice  of  Intention  to  remove  is  to  fix  a 
time  and  place  for  a  hearing,  which  must  be 
fixed  for  a  date  not  earlier  than  30  days  after 
service.  If.  on  the  record,  the  Board  finds 
that  any  of  the  grounds  has  been  established. 
It  Is  to  issue  such  orders  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate. Including  an  order  of  removal.  In 
connection  with  any  such  order  the  Board 
may  provide  for  the  suspension  or  invalida- 
tion of  proxies,  consents,  or  authorizations 
held  by  the  director  or  officer  In  respect  of 
voting  rights  in  the  bank.  Judicial  review  is 
to  be  exclusively  as  provided  In  section  96. 
However,  the  director  or  officer  may.  within 
10  days  after  suspension,  apply  to  the  U.S. 
district  court  for  the  district  of  the  bank's 
principal  office,  or  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  a  stay  of  the 
suspension  pending  the  completion  of  the 
administrative  proceedings  for  removal. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  provisions, 
section  93  provides  that  when  a  director  or 
officer  is  charged  In  an  information  or  In- 
dictment with  commission  of  or  participation 
in  a  felony  Involving  the  affairs  or  business 
of  any  Institution  the  accounts  of  which  are 
insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  Board  may  suspend  him  by 
written  notice  served  on  him.  If  he  is  con- 
victed, he  would  thereupon  cease  to  be  a  di- 
rector or  officer  of  the  bank,  but  if  found  not 
guilty  the  svispension  would  terminate.  A 
finding  of  not  guilty  would  not  preclude  the 
Board  from  thereafter  Instituting  proceed- 
ings to  remove  him  under  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  section. 

The  section  also  provides  that  if,  because 
of  suspension  of  one  or  more  directors,  there 
Is  less  than  a  quorum  of  directors  not  sus- 
pended, the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
board  of  directors  shall  vest  In  the  director  or 
directors  not  suspended,  and  that  If  all  are 
suspended  the  Board  shall  appoint  persona 
to  serve  pending  termination  of  the  suspen- 
sion or  until  the  suspended  directors  cease 
to  be  directors  and  their  successors  take 
office. 

Section  94.  Conservatorship  and  receiver- 
ship: Section  94  provides  the  following 
grounds  for  appointment  of  a  conservator  or 
receiver  for  a  Federal  savings  bank:  (1)  In- 
solvency In  that  the  bank's  assets  are  less 
than  Its  obligations  to  creditors  and  others. 
Including  depositors;  (2)  substantial  dissi- 
pation of  assets  or  earnings  due  to  violation 
or  violations  of  law,  rules,  or  regulations,  or 
unsafe  or  unsound  practice  or  practices;  (3) 
an  unsafe  or  unsound  condition  to  transact 
business;  (4)  willful  violation  of  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  which  has  become  final;  (5)  con- 
cealment of  books,  papers,  records,  or  assets, 
or  refusal  to  submit  books,  papers,  records, 
or  affairs  to  an  examiner  or  lawful  agent  of 
the  Board. 

If  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  such  a 
ground  exists  and  the  Board  determines  that 
a  cease-and-desist  order  or  temporary  cease- 
and-desist  order  under  section  92  would  not 
adequately  protect  the  Interests  of  the  public 
or  the  depositors  or  of  the  Federal  Savings 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  Board  may  ap- 
f>olnt  a  conservator  or  receiver  ex  parte  and 
without  notice.  Within  30  days  thereafter 
the  bank  could  bring  an  action  In  such  a 
court  for  an  order  requiring  the  Board  to 
remove  the  conservator  or  receiver.  The 
Board  could  also  appoint  a  conservator  or 
receiver  without  any  requirement  of  notice, 
hearing,  or  other  action  If  the  bank,  by  reso- 
lution of  its  board  of  directors,  consent* 
thereto,  the  bank's  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
membership  or  its  status  as  an  insvired  In- 
stitution Is  terminated,  or  the  bank  has  failed 
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for  90  days  to  pay  a  withdrawal  application 
in  full.  Only  the  Federal  Savings  Insiu-ance 
Corporation  could  be  appointed  as  receiver. 

Section  95.  Hearings  and  relief:  Any  hear- 
ing provided  for  In  this  chapter  must  be  held 
in  the  Federal  judicial  district,  or  the  terri- 
tory, In  which  the  bank's  principal  office  Is 
located,  unless  the  party  afforded  the  hear- 
ing consents  to  another  place.  Any  such 
hearing  must  be  conducted  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  After  the  hearing,  and  within 
90  days  after  the  Board  notifies  the  parties 
that  the  case  has  been  submitted  to  it  for 
final  decision,  the  Board  must  render  Its  de- 
cision and  cause  an  order  or  orders  to  be 
served  on  each  party.  The  Board  could,  on 
such  notice  and  In  such  manner  as  it  deemed 
proper,  modify  any  such  order  or  terminate 
it  or  set  it  aside,  unless  a  petition  for  review 
had  been  filed  as  provided  In  section  96,  and 
it  could  do  so  thereafter  with  permission  of 
the  court. 

Section  96.  Judicial  review:  Judicial  review 
would  be  by  filing  a  written  petition  in  the 
court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States  for  the 
circuit  of  the  bank's  principal  office,  or  the 
U5.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit,  within  30  days  after  the 
service  of  the  order.  The  clerk  of  the  court 
would  thereupon  transmit  a  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion to  the  Board  and  the  Board  would  file 
in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceeding  as 
provided  in  28  U.S.C.  2112.  Review  would  be 
as  provided  in  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  and  the  Judgment  and  decree  of  the 
court  would  be  final  except  that  it  would  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
certiorari  as  provided  In  28  UJ3.C.  1254. 
(Commencement  of  review  proceedings  would 
not,  unless  specifically  ordered  by  the  court, 
operate  as  a  stay  of  an  order  issued  by  the 
Board. 

Section  97.  Enforcement:  Section  97  pro- 
vides that  the  Board  in  Its  discretion  may 
apply  to  the  U.S.  district  court  or  the  U.S. 
court  of  any  territory  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  which  the  bank's  principal  office  Is 
located  for  the  enforcement  of  any  effective 
and  outstanding  order  of  the  Board  under 
the  chapter.  It  also  provides  that  any  court 
having  Jurisdiction  of  a  proceeding  In- 
stituted under  the  chapter  by  a  Federal  sav- 
ings bank  or  an  officer  or  director  thereof 
may  allow  to  any  such  party  such  reasonable 
expenses  and  attorneys'  fees  as  It  deems  Just 
and  proper,  and  that  the  same  shall  be  paid 
by  the  bank  or  from  its  assets. 

Section  98.  Miscellaneous  provisions:  Sec- 
tion 98  contains  various  ancillary  provisions, 
Including  provisions  as  to  oaths  and  affirma- 
tions, depositions,  and  subpenas  and  sub- 
penas  duces  tecum.  It  provides  that  all  ex- 
penses of  the  Board  or  the  Federal  Savings 
Insurance  Corporation  in  connection  with 
the  chapter  shall  be  considered  as  nonad- 
mlnlstrative  e:cpenses.  It  further  provides 
as  to  how  service  may  be  made  and  author- 
izes the  Board  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  reorganizations,  liquidation,  and  dissolu- 
tion of  Federal  savings  banks,  for  consolida- 
tions in  which  the  resulting  Institution  or 
one  or  more  of  the  consolidating  institu- 
tions is  such  a  bank,  and  for  such  banks 
la  conservatorship  and  receivership,  and  for 
the  conduct  of  conservatorships  and  receiver- 
ships. 

Section  99.  Criminal  penalties:  Section  99 
provides  criminal  penalties  for  directors  or 
officers,  or  former  directors  or  officers,  who, 
with  knowledge  of  a  suspension  or  of  an 
order  of  removal  which  has  become  final, 
participate  in  the  conduct  of  the  bank's 
affairs,  solicit  or  procure  proxies,  consents, 
or  authorizations  in  respect  of  voting  rights 
In  the  bank,  or  vote  or  attempt  to  vote  any 
such  proxies,  consents,  or  authorizations.  It 
also  provides  criminal  penalties  for  any  of 
the  same  who,  without  prior  written  approval 
of  the  Board,  serve  or  act  as  director,  officer, 
or  employee   of   any   Institution   whose  ac- 


counts are  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
Insvirance  Corporation,  and  further  provides 
that  where  a  conservator  or  receiver  demands 
possession  of  property,  business,  or  assets 
of  a  Federal  savings  bank  the  refusal  by  a 
director,  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the 
bank  to  comply  with  the  demand  shall  be 
criminally  punishable.  The  penalty  for 
violation  of  the  section  would  be  a  fine  of 
not  over  $5,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  over 
1  year,  or  both. 

TITLE  n 

Section  201.  Change  of  name  of  Insurance 
corporation:  Section  201  would  change  the 
name  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  to  Federal  Savings  In- 
surance Corporation,  which  Is  more  accu- 
rately descriptive  of  Its  function. 

Section  202.  Mergers  and  similar  transac- 
tions involving  insured  institutions:  Section 
202  of  the  draft  bUl  would  amend  section 
402  of  the  National  Housing  Act  by  providing 
that  without  the  prior  written  approval  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  no  mu- 
tual savings  bank  which  is  an  Insured  insti- 
tution (that  is.  an  institution  the  accounts 
of  which  are  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
Insurance  Corporation)  shall  become  a  party 
to  a  merger  or  consolidation  or  to  a  transac- 
tion by  which,  otherwise  than  In  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business,  such  bank  transfers 
or  acquires  assets  or  transfers  or  assumes 
liabilities. 

The  section  provides  that  the  Board  shall 
not  grant  approval  unless  It  determines  that 
the  proposed  transaction  will  be  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  taking  Into  consideration  its  ef- 
fect on  competition  (Including  any  tendency 
toward  monopoly)  and  such  other  factors  as 
the  Board  deems  appropriate. 

Further  provisions  of  the  section,  appli- 
cable unless  the  transaction  is  one  to  which 
section  32  of  the  bill  or  subsection  (c)  of 
section  18  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (which  latter  provision  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Bank  Merger  Act)  Is  appli- 
cable, are  similar  to  provisions  of  said  section 
32,  including  provisions  as  to  reports  of  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

Section  203.  Insurance  by  the  Federal 
Savings  Insurance  Corporation:  Section  203 
would  require  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance 
Corporation  to  insure  the  deposits  of  each 
Federal  savings  bank  and  authorize  It  to  In- 
sure the  deposits  of  mutual  savings  banks 
chartered  or  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  ter- 
ritories and  possessions. 

Section  204.  Conforming  amendments  to 
section  406  of  National  Housing  Act:  Section 
204  would  make  conforming  amendments  to 
provisions  of  section  406  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  affected  by  the  extension  of  in- 
surance under  title  IV  of  that  act  to  deposits 
in  Federal  savings  banks  and  mutual  savings 
banks  of  the  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  territories  and  possessions. 

Section  205.  Conforming  amendment  to 
section  407  of  the  National  Housing  Act; 
Section  205  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
section  407  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (re- 
lating to  termination  of  insurance  of  ac- 
counts by  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance 
Corporation)  so  as  to  Include  Federal  savings 
banks  along  with  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  among  the  institutions  which 
cannot  voluntarily  terminate  their  insurance 
with  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration. 

Section  206.  Change  of  insurance  from 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to 
Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation:  Sec- 
tion 206  provides  that  when  a  State- 
chartered  mutual  savings  bank  Insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
qualifies  to  be  Insured  by  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings Insurance  Corporation  or  Is  converted 
into  a  Federal  savings  bank  or  merged  or 


consolidated  into  a  Federal  savings  bank  or 
a  savings  bank  which  is,  or  within  60  days 
becomes,  an  insured  Institution  under  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (re- 
lating to  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Cor- 
poration), the  FDIC  shall  calculate  the 
amount  in  Its  capital  account  attributable 
to  such  mutual  savings  bank,  as  set  forth 
In  the  draft  bill.  This  amount  is  to  be  paid, 
as  set  forth  In  the  bill,  by  the  FDIC  to 
the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation. 

Section  207.  Eligibility  of  mutual  savings 
banks  for  FDIC  insurance :  Section  207  would 
end  the  future  eligibility  for  FDIC  insurance 
of  those  mutual  savings  banks  which  the 
bill  would  make  eligible  for  Federal 
Savings  Insurance  Corporation  Insurance.  It 
would  not  affect  the  FDIC  Insurance  of  mu- 
tual savings  banks  which  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  new  provisions  were  Insured  by 
the  FDIC. 

Section  208.  Amendment  of  criminal  pro- 
visions: Section  208  would  amend  a  nvunber 
of  specified  provisions  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  which  relates  to  crimes 
and  criminal  penalties.  The  principal  object 
of  these  amendments  Is  to  extend  those  pro- 
visions so  as  to  make  them  applicable  to 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  members  and  insti- 
tutions insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  In- 
surance Corporation,  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  making  them  applicable  to  Federal 
savings  banks  since  all  such  banks  would  be 
required  by  the  draft  bill  to  have  such  mem- 
bership and  insurance. 

Section  209.  Technical  provisions:  Section 
209  provides  that  headings  and  tables  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  act  and 
that  no  inference,  implication,  or  presump- 
tion shall  arise  by  reason  thereof  or  by  rea- 
son of  the  location  or  grouping  of  any  sec- 
tion, provision,  or  portion  of  the  act  or  any 
title  of  the  act. 

Section  210.  Separability:  Section  210,  the 
last  section,  is  a  separability  provisions  along 
usual  lines. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  CANAL 
TREATY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Burton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Johnson  deserves  to 
be  commended  for  his  announcement 
that  the  United  States  is  ready  to  scrap 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1903  and 
draft  a  new  one  which  will  recognize  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama. This  is  the  judgment  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  as  expressed  in  a 
recent  editorial,  and  it  is  also  my  own. 

The  present  canal  in  Panama,  with  its 
narrow  locks  and  limited  capacity,  is 
obsolescent.  It  will  soon  be  altogether 
obsolete.  The  treaty  between  Panama 
and  the  United  States,  negotiated  tmder 
the  conditions  which  prevailed  In  1903, 
is  also  obsolete. 

It  is  the  creature  of  another  age.  It 
has  served  its  purpose,  but  it  is  a  con- 
tinuous reminder  to  the  small  and  rela- 
tively defenseless  nations  of  the  earth  of 
those  days  when  the  only  law  of  nations 
was  the  rule  of  the  stronger. 

It  is  the  overriding  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  avoid  a  return  to  that  kind  of 
morality  in  this  nuclear  era.    We  can 
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scarcely  ask  others  to  do  what  we  refuse 
to  do  ourselves.  We  ask  of  others  that 
they  seek  reasonable  and  just  solutions  to 
their  differences. 

We  ask  others  to  put  aside  might  and 
seek  the  right.  If  we  wish  this  message 
to  be  heard,  we,  ourselves,  can  do  no  less. 

This  principle  ha.s  been  eloquently  set 
forth  in  a  few  short  paragraphs  in  the 
editorial  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
to  which  I  allude,  and  I  include  that  edi- 
torial in  its  entirety  in  the  Record  where 
all  the  Members  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  it: 

The  Canal  Treaty 

President  Johnson  deserves  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  announcement  that  the 
United  States  Is  ready  to  scrap  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  of  1903  and  draft  a  new  one 
which  will  recognize  thp  Republic  of  Pana- 
ma's sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
give  the  Panamanians  a  share  in  the  manage- 
ment and  profits  of  canal  operations. 

Through  at  least  four  Washington  admin- 
istrations, the  canal  has  been  a  divisive 
ditch  between  rational  officials  and  the 
mvi7zle-loader  patriots  who  battled  any  solu- 
tion except  continued  U.S.  rule  In  the  Canal 
Zone.  Included  among  these  flag  wavers 
who  have  proved  so  difficult  to  defeat  were 
Americans  living  In  the  zone — and  living 
well,  luider  the  status  quo.  Many  of  them 
exhibited  a  stiff-backed  refusal  to  acknowl- 
edge the  rights  and  the  human  dignity  to 
which  the  Panamanians  are  entitled.  It  is 
encouraging  that  after  prolonged  struggle 
with  these  American  obstructionists,  good 
sense  now  seems  to  be  winning. 

Scrapping  the  old  treaty  Is  long  overdue. 
It  was  signed  in  1903  by  dint  of  what  could 
only  be  called  gunboat  diplomacy.  Presi- 
dent Truman,  In  1945.  recognized  this  and 
suggested  that  the  Canal  iSone  should  be 
Internationalized,  rother  than  governed  by 
the  United  St^ates.  Nothing  was  done  about 
that.  President  Eisenhower  later  declared 
that  the  PaAama  flag  should  be  accorded 
equal  display  In  the  zone.  While  this  was 
done,  rioting  In  1964  gave  evidence  that  the 
only  satisfactory  solution  would  be  a  whole 
new  treaty. 

International  control  of  the  canal  by  the 
United  Nations,  a  proposal  never  fully  ex- 
plored, might  have  much  to  recommend  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  current  proposal  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  by  which  the  United  States 
and  Panama  could  achieve  a  working  part- 
nership, certainly  should  be  a  forward  step. 


PANAMA  CANAL  SOVEREIGNTY: 
VIEWS  OF  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
DULLES 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  PYood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  previ- 
ous occasions  when  addressing  this  body, 
I  have  quoted  significant  statements  on 
the  question  of  Panama  Canal  sovereign- 
ty by  some  of  our  country's  greatest 
leaders.  Among  those  cited  were  John 
Hay,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State; 
William  Howard  Taft,  when  he  was  Sec- 
retary of  War.  President-elect,  and  Pres- 
ident; Charles  Evans  Hughes,  when  he 
was  Secretary  of  State;  and  Tlieodore 
Roosevelt,  when  he  was  ex-President. 


After  the  Suez  crisis  in  1958,  I  re- 
ceived information  from  a  former  staff 
member  of  one  of  our  embassies  in  Latin 
America  to  the  effect  that  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles  had  issued  an 
order  to  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States  which  was  read  by  our 
Ambassador  in  that  country  to  his  as- 
sembled staff.  As  reported  to  me,  this 
order  by  Secretary  Dulles  stated  that  the 
Suez  and  Panama  Canal  situations  were 
dissimilar,  that  no  ofiBcer  in  the  Foreign 
Service,  in  conversation,  speaking  or 
writing,  was  to  equate  the  status  of  the 
Panama  Canal  with  that  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  that  violators  of  the  order 
would  be  disciplined. 

Subsequently,  I  endeavored  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  this  order  of  Secretary  Dulles 
from  the  Department  of  State  but  was 
advised  that  it  could  not  be  located. 
Later,  however,  in  the  discussion  follow- 
ing an  informal  address  in  Washington 
in  1963  on  the  Panama  Canal  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  State,  this 
official,  in  replying  to  a  question  from 
the  floor  about  the  1956  Dulles  order,  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  still  binding. 

Recently,  I  located  a  news  dispatch 
from  Panama  in  the  August  29,  1956.  is- 
sue of  the  Evening  Star,  Washington, 
D.C.,  quoting  statements  made  by  Secre- 
tary Dulles  in  Washington  as  regards  the 
difference  between  the  Suez  and  Panama 
Canal  situations.  This  published  state- 
ment confirms  the  key  points  in  the  order 
of  Mr.  Dulles  that  was  read  to  the  Em- 
bassy staff  in  the  Latin  American  coun- 
try. 

In  order  that  this  significant  declara- 
tion by  Secretary  Dulles  may  be  recorded 
in  the  permanent  annals  of  the  Congress 
for  reference  in  connection  with  Panama 
Canal  sovereignty  statements  of  our 
other  leaders  previously  mentioned  in  the 
current  canal  treaty  debates,  I  quote  it 
as  part  of  my  remarks : 

DiTLLES  Sxnis  Up  Panama  and  Japan,  All  in 
1  Day 

Panama,  August  29. — Secretary  of  State 
Dulles'  latest  comparison  of  the  Panama  and 
Suez  Canals  today  heightened  a  new  flare- 
up  of  antl-U.S.  feeling  in  Panama. 

The  Secretary  told  a  news  conference  In 
Washington  yesterday  the  United  States  has 
nil  the  rights  In  the  Canal  Zone  which  It 
would  possess  if  It  were  the  sovereign — "to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  the 
Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign 
rights,  powers,  or  authority." 

His  statement  landed  squarely  in  the  mid- 
dle of  one  of  the  touchiest  points  in  rela- 
tions between  Panama  and  the  United  States. 
Within  hours  Foreign  Minister  Alberto  Boyd 
got  out  a  statement  taking  Issue  with  Mr. 
Dulles  and  outlining  Panama's  position. 

SOVEREIGNTY    RETAINED 

Panama  has  steadfastly  claimed  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone,  as  distinct  from  Juris- 
dictional rights  granted  to  the  United  States 
by  treaty.  Panama's  position  Is  that  the 
rights  given  the  United  States  were  only  for 
the  purposes  of  construction,  operation, 
maintenr>nce  and  defense  of  the  waterway. 

Mr.  Dulles  got  into  the  Panama  question 
with  a  statement  declaring  the  situation 
p)ertainlng  to  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  are  "totally  dissimilar  in  two  vital 
resp>ects."  He  said  the  Suez  was  Interna- 
tionalized by  the  treaty  of  1888,  while  the 
United  States  has  rights  of  sovereignty  over 
the  Panama  Canal. 


The  second  dissimilar  aspect,  he  went  on, 
involves  the  dependence  of  a  large  number 
of  coimtrles  on  the  Suez  and  their  fear  that 
this  lifeline  may  be  cut. 

DIFFERENCE    SEEN    IN    PANAMA 

"As  far  as  I  am  aware,"  Mr.  Dulles  said, 
"no  country  anywhere  in  the  world  fears  th.-it 
Its  economy  Is  jeopardized  by  our  possible 
misuse  of  our  rights  In  the  Panama  Canal." 

Replying,  Mr.  Boyd  pointed  out  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  was  built  on  Panamanian  terri- 
tory  and  said  the  provisions  on  neutraliza- 
tion and  freedom  of  transit  In  the  Constanti- 
nople convention  of  1888,  Internationalizing 
the  Suez  Canal,  are  applicable  to  the  Pan- 
ama  waterway. 


MENTAL  RETARDATION,  POVERTY. 
AND   OPTIMAL   DEVELOPMENTS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Fogarty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would  like 
to  include  a  speech  which  I  delivered  at 
the  45th  annual  convention  of  Civitan 
International  on  Tuesday,  June  29,  1965: 

Mental  Retardation,  Poverty,  and 
Optimal  Developments 

(Remarks  of  VS.  Representative  John  E. 
Fogarty,  2d  Congressional  District  of 
Rhode  Island,  at  the  45th  annual  conven- 
tion of  Civitan  International,  June  2S, 
1965,  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.C.) 

Mr.  LeBlanc,  honored  guests,  and  gentle- 
men of  Civitan  International,  the  particular 
pleasure  which  I  am  experiencing  in  being 
with  you  today  is  derived  from  two  sources. 
First,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  a  group 
like  yours  which  I  know  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  mentally  retarded  In  your 
communities.  Second,  In  recent  years  the 
occasions  on  which  I  have  spoken  about 
mental  retardation  have  been  hopeful 
occasions. 

The  progress  we  have  made  against  this 
complex  and  multidimensional  problem  has 
been  steady,  continuous,  and  visible.  I  think 
you  need  only  to  look  back  on  your  own 
first  efforts  in  this  field  to  verify  this  state- 
ment. I  venture  to .  say  that  each  of  you 
could  be  witness  to  the  fact  that  attitudes 
toward  the  mentally  retarded — and  toward 
mental  retardation — have  changed.  You. 
like  me,  cannot  help  but  be  aware  that  we 
have  made  great  medical  and  scientific  ad- 
vances against  this  condition.  The  political 
victories  we  have  won  are  equally  impressive: 
the  array  of  legislation  directed  toward  con- 
quering mental  retardation  which  has  been 
enacted  in  recent  years  is  unparalleled  In  the 
history  of  our  country.  No  other  handicap- 
ping condition  has  been  the  object  of  so 
much  governmental  concern. 

To  give  you  an  overview  of  what  I  mean 
by  this  last  statement,  I  would  like  to  run 
over  briefly  the  activities  relating  to  mental 
retardation  that  are  underway  in  just  one 
of  our  executive  agencies,  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Tlien  I 
would  like  to  discuss  briefly  the  way  In  which 
the  war  against  poverty  ties  into  the  war 
against  mental  retardation.  Finally,  I  would 
like  to  focus  your  attention  on  what  I  believe 
will  be  the  next  great  front  In  this  war:  the 
assault  we  are  just  beginning  to  make  to 
Insure  that  each  child's  cognitive  powers  are 
developed  to  the  utmost. 
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As  we  advance  In  this  area,  I  think  we 
will  find  that  the  battle  against  mental  re- 
tardation has  also  become  a  battle  for  op- 
timal development. 

Present  programs  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  relating  to 
mental  retardation  are  wide.  They  provide 
services  to  the  mentally  retarded — through 
State  health  departments  and  crippled  chil- 
dren's agencies  that  use  maternal  and  child 
health  funds  administered  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  and  Welfare  Administration.  These 
funds  are  designed  to  increase  the  services 
available  to  the  retarded,  enlarge  existing 
mental  retardation  clinics  and  Increase  the 
number  of  clinics. 

Present  programs  of  the  Department  pro- 
vide for  the  professional  preparation  of 
persons  to  work  on  mental  retardation  prob- 
lems and  with  the  mentally  retarded.  Un- 
der programs  of  the  Office  of  Education,  ap- 
proximately 2.400  fellowships  and  trainee- 
ships  were  awarded  last  year  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  of  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren. Other  training  programs  included 
support  of  professional  preparation  pro- 
grams In  the  following  areas:  research  train- 
ing In  the  basic  and  clinical  biological,  medi- 
cal, and  behavioral  sciences;  training  of  pro- 
fessional personnel  for  the  provision  of 
health,  social,  and  rehabilitative  services  for 
the  mentally  retarded;  in-service  training  of 
workers  In  institutions  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

Last  year  research  programs  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 
and  the  Children's  Bureau  were  directly  re- 
lated to  mental  retardation.  This  research 
was  being  carried  out  on  many  levels.  Some 
ol  it  was  basic  research — for  example.  Into 
the  nature  of  metabolic  errors.  Some  of  It 
was  designed  to  provide  demonstration  proj- 
ects in  areas  such  as  diagnostic  services,  ado- 
lescent retardation,  and  Improvement  of 
services  In  Institutions  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

The  construction  programs  administered 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  provides  for 
the  construction  of  three  types  of  facilities 
for  the  mentally  retarded.  They  provide  for 
research  centers  for  the  development  of  new 
knowledge  for  preventing  and  combating 
mental  retardation.  They  provide  for  uni- 
versity-affiliated facilities  to  train  physicians 
and  other  professional  personnel  vitally 
needed  to  work  with  the  mentally  retarded. 
The  construction  of  community  facilities  for 
the  mentally  retarded  also  began  this  year. 

These  facilities  will  provide  for  a  variety 
of  services:  diagnosis,  treatment,  education, 
training  or  care  of  the  mentally  retarded,  In- 
cluding sheltered  workshops. 

In  addition  to  these  programs  for  con- 
struction, research,  training  and  services,  a 
program  administered  by  the  Department  is 
providing  funds  to  assist  the  States  In  plan- 
ning comprehensive  mental  retardation  pro- 
grams. Also  five  federally  supported  public 
assistance  programs  help  to  maintain  the 
Income  of  children  deprived  of  parental  care 
and  of  persons  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled by  reason  of  mental  retardation. 

These,  very  briefly  are  the  programs  al- 
ready being  carried  out  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  benefit  the  mentally  retarded, 
and  to  prevent  mental  retardation.  Funds 
obligated  In  the  Department  have  Increased 
from  less  than  $15  million  In  fiscal  year  1956 
to  an  estimated  $239  million  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  and  a  projected  expenditure  of 
almost  S281  million  In  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1.  The  programs  are  constantly 
being  expanded,  and  new  legislation  Is  con- 
tinually being  enacted  to  broaden  their 
scope,  and  to  create  new  programs  when 
needed. 

For  example,  recently  enacted  legislation 
greatly  expands  existing  provisions  for  re- 


search and  training  In  the  education  of 
mentally  retarded  children.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  new  legislation,  appropria- 
tions to  assist  In  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children  will  increase  from  $19.5 
to  $24.5  million,  and  authorization  for  the 
appropriations  for  training  teachers  of  the 
handicapped  and  for  demonstration  projects 
is  extended  through  fiscal  year  1971. 

To  this  broad  range  of  activities,  carried 
out  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  directed  against  mental 
retardation,  has  been  added  the  new  pro- 
grams directed  against  poverty.  In  truth, 
the  war  against  mental  retardation  and  the 
war  against  poverty  are  in  large  part  aimed 
at  common  enemies.  Though  some  of  the 
retarded  are  born  to  moderate  and  well-to- 
do  families,  and  many  of  the  economically 
deprived  have  good  intelligence,  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  retarded — perhaps 
as  high  as  90  percent — are  concentrated  in 
the  socially,  economically,  and  culturally 
deprived  segments  of  our  society. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  poverty  by  Itself 
causes  mental  retardation  any  more  than  It 
causes  crime,  alcoholism,  mental  illness  and 
drug  addiction.  Yet  the  frequency  with 
which  these  social  ailments  occur  among  the 
poor  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed  as  merely 
coincidental.  Deeply  rooted  with  the  poverty 
syndrome  are  a  host  of  social  stress  factors — 
chronic  and  acute — which  directly  or  In- 
directly contribute  to  biological,  intellectual 
and  social  dysfunction  and  which  militate 
against  the  optimal  development  of  those 
caught  in  the  web  of  deprivation. 

For  example,  among  the  mentally  retarded 
In  whom  there  is  an  Identifiable  organic 
cause  for  their  condition  there  Is  a  highly 
significant  group  of  mothers  who,  because 
of  medical  Indigency  and  substandard  living 
conditions,  are  particularly  vulnerable  to 
prematurity,  complications  of  pregnancy  and 
various  disease  processes.  These  factors, 
biomedical  in  nature  and  known  agents  In 
mental  retardation,  are  not  easily  disasso- 
ciated from  the  social  environment  In  which 
they  BO  frequently  occur. 

Organic  retardation,  while  obviously  not 
a  phenomenon  unique  to  disadvantaged 
families,  is  aided  and  abetted  by  social  forces 
hostile  to  maternal  and  child  health.  These 
forces  account,  in  large  meastire.  for  the 
poor  quality  of  human  reproduction  In  this 
country.  Despite  the  highest  standard  of 
living  anywhere,  we  rank  only  11th  among 
the  nations  having  the  lowest  rates  oT  Infant 
mortality  and  morbidity — a  fact  which  I.  for 
one,  find  shocking  each  time  it  Is  brought  to 
my  attention. 

Among  the  30  million  people  who  populate 
our  city  and  rural  slimas.  In  our  Southern 
States,  In  the  charity  hospital  of  our  cities 
and  In  the  depressed  areas  of  rural  Appala- 
chla,  these  rates  and  those  for  prematurity 
and  other  chlldbearlng  complications  are 
extremely  high. 

Better  prenatal  care,  Improved  diets,  and 
skilled  management  of  complicated  preg- 
nancies should  markedly  reduce  our  casual- 
ties from  difficulties  associated  with  human 
reproduction,  but  our  success  will  be  limited 
unless  we  alleviate  the  social  conditions  In 
which  these  disabilities  fester. 

The  large  majority  of  the  retarded — esti- 
mated to  be  from  75  to  85  percent — and  fall- 
ing generally  within  the  mild  range  of  Intel- 
lectual disability,  have  no  demonstrable 
brain  damage.  Insofar  as  we  can  tell  using 
present  instruments  for  measurement.  The 
causes  of  retardation  In  this  group  are  not, 
as  yet,  completely  understood.  But  the  re- 
markably heavy  prevalence  of  persons  affect- 
ed in  the  lowest  socioeconomic  segment  of 
society  Is  a  clear  Indictment  of  the  causative 
or  contributory  role  played  by  adverse  en- 
vironmental conditions. 

The  underprivileged  child  is  in  a  real  sense 
a   victim  of  his   social  heritage.     Often  he 


lacks  proper  nutrition  and  health  care,  gets 
little  mental  stimulation  and  incentive  to 
learn,  and  few  constructive  guidelines  to 
follow  In  patterning  his  behavior.  Even 
when  he  Is  well-born  physiologically,  his 
chances  to  be  well-reared  are  minimal.  And 
when  he,  too,  must  assume  the  burdens  of 
self-support  and  parental  responsibility,  he 
can  give  no  more  to  his  chUdren  than  he 
himself  received. 

So  important  are  the  social-economic  fac- 
tors of  human  development  that  what  was 
said  by  one  Investigator  is  substantially 
correct: 

"There  are  two  determinants  of  Intellec- 
tual growth:  a  completely  necessary  Innate 
potential  •  •  •  and  a  completely  necessary 
stimulating  environment.  It  is  not  to  the 
point  to  ask  which  Is  more  important;  hypo- 
thetically.  we  might  expect  that  Intelligence 
win  rise  to  the  limit  set  by  heredity  or  en- 
vironment, whichever  Is  lower.  Given  a 
perfect  environment,  the  Inherited  constitu- 
tion will  set  the  pace;  given  the  heredity  of 
a  genius,  the  environment  will  do  so." 

The  unfavorable  social  conditions  Into 
which  many  children  are  born  does  not 
provide  the  completely  necessary  stimula- 
tion for  optimal  growth.  While  few  of  the 
offspring  of  chronically  disadvantaged  par- 
ents have  the  potential  of  a  genius,  neither 
are  most  born  with  defective  Intellect. 
Rather,  retardation  Is  thrust  upon  them  by 
forces  which  prevent  the  realization  of  their 
innate  potential. 

These  negative  forces  are  now  being  at- 
tacked by  the  war  against  poverty.  Still  in 
Its  Initial  stages,  this  war  will  undoubtedly 
have  significant  results  in  the  next  few 
years.  If  each  commtxnlty  took  good  care 
or  Its  chlldbearlng  mothers,  assuring  them 
of  proper  care;  If  each  community  took  good 
care  of  Its  infants,  assuring  them  adequate 
nutrition  and  medical  care,  and  helping  the 
Infant's  parents  give  them  loving  care  and 
appropriate  experiences  with  living;  If  each 
community  undertook  to  develop  fully  the 
Intellectual  potential  of  Its  toddlers  and  pre- 
school children,  the  effects  these  measures 
would  have  upon  both  poverty  and  mental 
retardation  would  be  enormous. 

And  the  quality  of  the  human  beings  we 
produce  and  develop  would  be  permanently 
and  visibly  Improved. 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  our  battle  against 
mental  retardation  will  become  a  battle  for 
optimal  development. 

Already  investigators  preoccupied  with 
problems  of  mental  retardation — and  with 
cultural  deprivation — are  producing  results 
which  lead  as  naturally,  when  the  time 
comes,  the  point  where  a  new  social  Im- 
perative Is  developed — that  the  optimal  de- 
velopment of  each  of  our  citizens  Is  an 
obtainable  social  goal. 

In  our  search  for  the  fulfillment  of  this 
American  dream,  we  will  need  to  learn  a  great 
deal  more  about  how  human  beings  achieve 
the  cognitive  development  which  enables 
them  to  master  and  form  their  environment. 
The  Head  Start  program,  though  now  cen- 
tered around  the  problem  of  how  we  may 
help  deprived  children  become  ready  for  the 
learning  experiences  of  our  public  schools,  is 
a  beginning  in  this  direction.  It  recognizes 
that  the  child  brings  to  his  school  experience 
habits  of  mind  and  thought  and  life  ex- 
periences which  will  enable  him  to  learn,  or 
insure  that  he  will  fall.  It  recognizes  the 
truth  of  the  old  saying:  "When  the  pupil  Is 
ready,  the  teacher  will  come." 

When  ydd  return  to  your  communities,  and 
continue  the  work  which  3TOu  are  doing  to 
combat  mental  retardation,  I  hope  you  will 
remember  the  larger  battlefield  within  which 
it  is  being  fought — a  battlefield  which  also 
contained  within  it  elements  of  the  war 
against  poverty,  and  for  the  ultimate  achieve- 
ment of  the  American  dream  of  Individual 
excellence. 
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LOST  GOALS  IN  AFRICA 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Retjss]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  emerg- 
ing nations  of  Africa  are  playing  an  in- 
creasing role  in  world  affairs.  U.S.  poli- 
cies toward  these  new  countries  must 
be  reviewed  constantly. 

In  the  October  1965  issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs  there  appears  a  thought-provok- 
ing article  by  Arnold  Rivkin,  of  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  on  the  ci-ucial  subject  of 
our  relations  with  the  countries  of 
Africa.  As  I  believe  that  Mr,  Rivkin's 
thoughtful  analysis  of  our  African  poli- 
cies will  be  of  interest  to  Members  of 
this  House,  I  include  the  text  of  the  ar- 
ticle: 

Lost  Goals  in  Africa 

I  (By  Arnold  Rivkin) 

tr.S.  policy  In  Africa  has  lost  much  of  its 
credibility  for  a  large  part  of  the  African 
continent.  We  have  held  out  hope  for  more 
than  we  have,  in  the  event,  been  able  or 
willing  to  deliver.  Often  the  promise  of 
brave  words  was  extravagant  and  unwise; 
but  what  is  noticed  is  that  it  has  not  been 
matched  by  congruent  acts.  We  have 
seemed  to  say  one  thing  and  do  another. 
For  example,  to  most  of  Africa  the  unquali- 
fied and  warmly  welcomed  pronouncement 
of  the  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
African  Affairs — "the  United  States  stands 
for  self-determination  in  Africa" — appears 
to  have  been  disregarded,  even  repudiated, 
in  practice,  with  respect  to  what  in  African 
eyes  is  the  acid  test  of  our  bona  fides,  the 
"white  redoubts"  in  southern  Africa.  Again, 
in  promising  major  and  growing  American 
aid  for  a  decade  of  development  we  declared 
it  to  be  a  primary  necessity,  opportunity, 
and  responsibility  of  the  United  States  to 
help  make  a  historic  demonstration  that 
economic  growth  and  political  democracy 
can  go  hand  In  hand  In  building  free,  stable, 
and  self-reliant  countries.  This  hope  has 
now  been  substantially  dissipated  by  the 
evolution  of  the  U.S.  aid  syndrome  in 
Africa — initial  good  intentions,  objective 
standards,  policies  of  rewarding  merit,  yield- 
ing to  the  pressures  of  the  moment,  the 
putting  out  of  fires,  the  special  concern  for 
"bad  boys,"  "problem  children"  and  the 
crlsls-prone,  the  needs  of  containment,  the 
special  interest  of  allies,  the  U.S  dollar  drain, 
etc. 

So,  too.  our  promise  of  uncritical  support 
for  African  aspirations  and  goals — as  if  all 
of  Africa  shared  the  same  set  of  aspirations 
and  goals:  "What  we  want  for  Africa,"  said 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs,  "is  what  the  Africans  want  for  them- 
selves." Its  naivete  was  exposed  when  It 
came  up  against  the  shattering  realities  of 
African  diversity  and  division  in  the  renewed 
Congo  crisis.  The  inability  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity  to  cope  with  the  crisis 
only  served  to  emphasize  the  lack  of  agree- 
ment In  Africa  on  aspirations  and  goals. 
The  aftermath  of  the  Congolese  rescue  opera- 
tion In  November  1964  brought  this  message 
home  to  the  United  States.  One  part  of 
Africa  responded  with  what  Ambassador 
Stevenson  called  an  unprecedented  torrent  of 
abuse,  verbal  violence,  hatred,  and  malign 
accusations  against  the  United  States.  An- 
other part  silently  acquiesced  or  openly  ap- 
proved the  Belgian-American  action. 


There  is  a  prevalent  feeling  among  Africans 
that  after  a  brief  encounter  the  United  States 
has  lost  Interest  and  is  having  second 
thoughts  about  Africa.  Have  we  and  are 
we? 

Africa  more  than  any  other  area  of  the 
world  was  to  assume  a  new  Importance  under 
the  Kennedy  administration;  Africa  was  to 
be  a  new  frontier  for  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
This  was  the  promise  of  the  President's  un- 
precedented action  In  choosing  for  his  very 
first  appointment  to  the  State  Department 
a  prominent  political  personality  to  be  the 
Assistant  Secretary  dealing  with  African  af- 
fairs, and  of  the  accompanying  announce- 
ment that  In  his  administration  the  new 
post  would  be  second  to  none  in  importance. 
This  Initial  promise  was  quickly  reinforced. 

First,  the  United  States  repudiated  Its  ap- 
parent acquiescence  to  the  Portuguese  posi- 
tion that  its  African  territories  are  constitu- 
tionally Integral  parts  of  Portugal,  and  sub- 
stituted a  policy  looking  toward  self-deter- 
mination for  Angola.  Ambassador  Steven- 
son's warm  support  of  the  resolution  calling 
for  a  U.N.  investigation  of  conditions  In  An- 
gola moved  the  Llberlan  representative  on 
the  Security  Council  to  declare  that  Steven- 
son's words  would  reverberate  throughout 
Africa. 

Then  the  President,  in  his  first  foreign  aid 
message  to  Congress,  called  for  a  new  aid 
agency,  with  a  mandate  to  mobilize  U.S. 
and  other  free  world  resources  for  a  dec- 
ade of  development  In  the  underdevel- 
oped southern  half  of  the  globe.  Signif- 
icantly, from  the  point  of  view  of  Africa's 
new  importance,  within  months  of  his  mes- 
sage and  before  Congress  could  enact  new 
legislation.  President  Kennedy  dispatched  a 
special  mission  to  Nigeria,  to  study  Its  econ- 
omy and  Its  new  development  plan  to  deter- 
mine the  country's  eligibility  for  a  long-term 
U.S.  aid  commitment  under  the  new  cri- 
teria— long-term  planning,  absorptive  ca- 
pacity, self-help,  and  social  justice.  The 
Nigerian  mission,  the  first  anywhere  in  the 
world  under  the  new  criteria,  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  another  to  Tunisia.  Two  unprec- 
edented long-term  commitments  resulted: 
.$225  million  for  Nigeria's  6-year  plan  and 
$180  million  for  Tunisia's  3-year  plan. 

The  revolution  of  rising  expectations  gen- 
erated in  Africa  by  these  new  departures  in 
American  policy  was  relatively  short  lived. 
Early  in  1963,  the  Chairman  of  the  State  De- 
partment's Advisory  Council  on  African  Af- 
fairs wrote:  "By  1962  numerous  African 
leaders  who  had  welcomed  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Williams'  visit  in  1961  as  a  portent  of 
great  things  to  come  were  beginning  to  won- 
der whether  the  New  Frontier  was  all  public 
relations  and  no  real  help."  ^ 

Disillusion  followed  disappointment  when 
the  administration  seemed  to  contradict  Its 
dramatic  new  policy — self-determination  for 
the  people  of  Angola — by  continuing  to  sup- 
ply arms  to  Portugal.  Similar  feelings  were 
aroused  when  the  administration  seemed  to 
hold  back  from  applying  its  publicly  stated 
policy  of  '•self-determination  in  Africa"  to 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  even  though 
the  circumstances  were  different  and  even 
though  it  did  eventually  support  a  voluntary 
prohibition  on  shipment  of  arms  to  South 
Africa.  Disillusion  also  resulted  from  the 
apparent  acceptance  by  the  administration 
of  the  finding  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  U.S.  Foreign  Aid,  the  Clay  committee, 
that,  notwithstanding  our  proclaimed  policy 
of  support  for  the  revolutionary  transforma- 
tion underway  in  Africa  from  colonial  de- 
pendency to  national  independence,  Africa 
was  an  area  of  primary  interest  for  the  outgo- 
ing colonial  powers  and  not  for  the  United 
States.  The  Nigerian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  concerned  about  the  impli- 
cations of  the  Conunlttee's  findings  for  his 


'  Vernon  McKay,  "Africa  In  World  Politics." 
New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1963,  p.  360. 


own  country  and  for  Africa  generally,  hur- 
ried to  Washington  seeking  assurances  that 
Africa  was  indeed  still  a  new  frontier  in  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  He  received  assurance  only 
that  the  administration  would  continue 
honoring  Its  pledge  of  support  for  Nigeria's 
6-year  plan;  nothing  more  could  be  said 
about  future  aid. 

Nothing  has  since  occurred  under  the 
Johnson  administration  to  reverse  the  down- 
ward spiral  of  African  importance  in  Amer- 
ican policy.  In  Washington,  Africa  now  has 
the  lowest  priority  of  any  area.  This  has 
always  been  more  or  less  State  Department 
practice  in  making  foreign  policy  decisions; 
now  it  has  become  a  matter  of  national 
policy. 

n 

Africa  has  come  to  be  an  area  of  residual 
interest  for  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
merely  that  former  colonial  powers  are  rec- 
ognized as  having  the  primary  Western  Inter- 
est and  responsibility;  In  principle,  this  may 
be  a  quite  defensible  position.  But  In  prac- 
tice the  principle  has  been  pushed  to 
extremes.  It  has  meant  that  the  Interest 
of  the  United  States  comes  Into  play  only 
as  the  court  of  last  resort,  when  there  are 
no  acceptable  alternatives  available.  Thus, 
It  is  only  where  the  decolonization  process 
has  gone  wrong,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Congo 
(Leopoldvllle)  and  Guinea,  or  where  there 
have  been  special  situations,  such  as  those 
arising  out  of  tlie  abrupt  liquidation  of  Italy's 
African  Empire,  or  where  there  has  been  no 
colonial  relationship,  as  In  Liberia  and 
Ethiopia,  or  where  the  needs  were  obviously 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  outgoing  colonial 
power,  as  in  Nigeria — it  is  only  then  that  the 
United  States  has  stepped  In  to  play  a  major 
role.  As  circumstances  have  permitted,  we 
have  encouraged  the  former  colonial  power 
to  remain  or  to  come  back  into  the  picture. 

In  short,  with  the  exceptions  of  Nigeria 
and  Tunisia,  where  Independent  assessments 
of  their  importance  and  potential  for  devel- 
opment were  made,  the  United  States  has 
allowed  the  quirks  of  history  and  the  poli- 
cies of  other  Western  Powers  to  impose  a 
crazy  quilt  of  special  relations  in  Africa.  As 
a  matter  of  chance,  some  of  these  may  coin- 
cide with  a  sound  U.S.  policy  for  Africa; 
others  seem  highly  dubious.  The  incon- 
gruity of  our  position  In  Africa  has  been 
heightened  by  our  attenuated  relations  with 
the  many  other  African  States  which,  not 
being  "special  cases,"  are  not  thrust  into 
the  orbit  of  active  U.S.  interest. 

In  the  remaining  colonial  territories,  in- 
evitably and  quite  naturally,  the  United 
States  has  deferred  to  the  colonial  powers, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Portugal.  The 
problem,  however,  has  become  one  of  limits. 
At  what  juncture  do  these  territories  of 
free-world  nations  become  a  matter  of  direct 
concern,  even  responsibility,  for  the  leading 
free- world  Nation?  American  policy  has 
been  equivocal. 

In  State  Department  practice  as  well  as 
policy,  the  notion  of  residual  Interest  oper- 
ates. For  the  most  part,  major  decisions  of 
African  policy  are  determined,  not  in  the 
African  Bureau  of  the  State  Department,  but 
In  the  European  Bureau  and,  Insofar  as  the 
United  Arab  Republic  Is  concerned,  in  the 
Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Bureau.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  true  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Por- 
tuguese Africa  and  Rhodesia.  But  more  sur- 
prising, policies  toward  Independent  African 
States  are  also  shaped  in  the  Exu-opean  Bu- 
reau. The  sensitivities  of  President  de  Gaulle, 
as  Judged  by  the  European  Bureau,  rather 
than  an  Independent  assessment  of  the  U.S. 
national  Interest  In  various  French-speaking 
coimtrles.  Is  likely  to  be  the  decisive  factor. 
Thus,  for  some  3  years  the  United  States  se- 
verely limited  its  relationship  with  Guinea, 
even  though  Guinea  had  broken  with  France 
In  achieving  Its  Independence.  Notwith- 
standing the  existence  of  the  very  situation 
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which  should  have  triggered  active  U.S.  in- 
terest in  Guinea,  out  respect  for  French  pri- 
macy and  De  Gaulle's  wishes  prevented  our 
taking  action.  Only  after  Guinea  withdrew 
from  the  tightening  Soviet  embrace  in  1962 
did  we  take  an  active  Interest  there,  partly 
because  the  containment  policy  demanded 
that  we  take  preemptive  action  to  forestall 
the  elements  In  the  Parti  D6mocratlque  de 
Gulne6  which  were  seeking  a  rapprochement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  or  an  expanding  rela- 
tlonsliip  with  Communist  China,  and  partly 
because  De  Gaulle  had  relented  enough  In 
bis  attitude  toward  Guinea  to  allow  the 
United  States  to  enter  the  scene. 

The  policy  of  containment  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China  is  indeed  a 
principal  reason  for  retaining  even  a  residual 
Interest  In  Africa,  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  "dangerous  vacuum"  where  a  colonial 
power  has  failed  to  make  a  reasonable  ac- 
commodation with  a  former  colony.  The 
desire  to  deny,  in  very  different  circum- 
stances, the  Congo,  Guinea,  and  Somalia  to 
Soviet  or  Conunvmlst  Clilnese  hegemony  has 
certainly  been  a  prime  consideration  in  our 
policy  toward  these  three  countries.  Simi- 
larly, fear  that  failure  of  the  colonial  power 
to  take  adequate  steps  to  avoid  crisis  situa- 
tions which  the  Communist  powers  could 
exploit  has  Influenced  us  to  go  as  far  as  we 
have  In  our  policies  toward  Rhodesia  and 
Portuguese  Africa. 

As  with  any  policy  depending  on  the  ac- 
tions of  others,  the  United  States  has  found 
itself  on  the  horns  of  more  than  one  di- 
lemma. For  example,  the  ixjllcy  of  residual 
interest  has  thrust  the  United  States  into 
support  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  policies  of  resid- 
ual interest  and  containment  into  support 
of  Somalia,  while  the  two  states  are  engaged 
in  an  undeclared  but  nonetheless  violent 
war.  Similarly,  the  policy  of  containment 
has  led  us  to  provide  large-scale  agricvQ- 
tural  commodity  assistance  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  and  the  policies  of  residual 
Interest  and  containment  have  led  to  our 
principal  commitment  in  Africa,  support  of 
the  Congo — where  the  United  Arab  Republic 
has  long  been  engaged  in  attempting  to  over- 
throw the  Central  Government  by  one  means 
or  another.  I  cite  these  cases  not  because  our 
action  In  either  of  them  was  necessarily 
wrong,  but  to  underscore  the  difficulties  of 
relying  too  much  on  the  policies  of  third 
countries  in  determining  our  own. 

The  expansion  of  the  policy  of  contain- 
ment by  word  and  action  In  Vietnam  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  has  far-reaching  im- 
plications for  Africa.  Thus,  Castroite  Cuba's 
role  in  the  Zanzibar  revolution  of  January 
1964  not  only  illustrates  the  varied  charac- 
ter of  the  Communist  drive  to  export  revo- 
lution to  Africa,  but  also  suggests  the  scope 
of  the  containment  that  may  be  required  in 
Africa.  So,  too,  the  abortive  but  nearly  suc- 
cessful Communist  attempt  In  the  Sudan 
to  capture  control  of  the  revolution  which 
ousted  the  Abboud  military  government.  If 
the  tougher  policies  we  have  been  following 
elsewhere  mean  that  we  cannot  accept  a 
Communist  takeover  in  Africa  either,  then 
we  can  hardly  afford  to  avoid  involvement 
until  the  last  moment.  By  an  act  of  self- 
abnegation,  we  cannot  remain  aloof  from 
Africa,  except  as  determined  by  the  actions 
of  other  powers,  and  at  the  same  time  be  on 
call  to  put  out  fires  on  a  continent  where 
political  InstabUlty  is  endemic. 

Our  unwillingness  to  take  more  Initiative 
In  Africa  Is  all  the  more  remarkable  because 
It  Is  the  one  area  of  the  world  In  which  the 
United  States  has  more  freedom  of  action 
and  fewer  constraints  on  its  foreign  pollcy- 
niaklng  than  in  any  other.  The  adminis- 
tration seems  to  have  accepted  as  applicable 
to  Africa  the  Kennan-Llppmann  thesis  on 
the  limitations  of  U.S.  capacity  to  Influence 
the  direction  of  affairs  In  distant  areas  of  the 
world.  Yet,  remote  as  It  Is  from  Communist 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Africa  does  not 


present  the  geopolitical  difficulties  we  find  In 
dealing  with  crises  in  southeast  Asia,  the 
Middle  East  and  Eastern  Europe.  We  are 
not  limited  by  regional  (and  related  bilat- 
eral )  military  alliances  comparable  to  NATO, 
CENTO,  SEATO,  ANZUS,  and  the  O.A.S.  de- 
fense systems.  In  Africa,  also,  we  should  be 
comparatively  free  from  pressures  arising  out 
of  commercial  interests;  Africa  accounts  for 
less  than  5  percent  of  our  total  foreign  trade 
and  investment. 

One  result  of  our  policy  of  self-abnegation 
is  that  the  deSire  of  the  newly  independent 
states  to  widen  their  relations  and  dilute  the 
Influence  of  their  former  colonial  masters 
is  being  ignored,  and  the  conditions  for  their 
continuing  dependency  are  being  nurtured. 
This  promotes  the  image  of  neocolonialism 
and  African  stooge  governments  ripe  for  na- 
tional liberation,  as  propagated  by  Commu- 
nist China  and  radical  nationalist  African 
states  such  as  Ghana.  The  fewer  alternatives 
the  new  states  are  offered  to  diversify  their 
political  and  economic  relations  witliin  the 
free  world,  the  more  they  are  forced  either 
to  preserve  old  patterns  of  dependency  or  to 
swing  to  the  left  into  Communist  orbits. 
Ova:  experience  In  Latin  America  provides 
some  apposite  lessons  on  what  can  happen 
when  an  outworn  relationship  Is  persisted 
in  too  long. 

In  conflict  with  our  traditional  policies,  we 
are  also  contributing  to  the  resurrection  of 
the  outmoded  concept  of  great  power 
spheres.  Walter  Lippmann  advanced  the 
view  that  the  French  Interest  In  Gabon  Is 
comparable  to  the  vital  Interest  hegemony 
which  he  concedes  to  Communist  China  In 
southeast  Asia  and  to  the  United  States  In 
Latin  America.  Interestingly  enough.  Pres- 
ident de  Gaulle,  while  apparently  accepting 
the  Idea  of  French  and  Communist  Chinese 
spheres  of  Influence,  does  not,  judging  from 
his  tour  of  South  America  and  his  condemna- 
tion of  U.S.  Intervention  In  the  Dominican 
Republic,  seem  to  accept  our  sphere  in  Latin 
America. 

Our  overall  attitude  toward  Africa  has 
also  limited  our  relationship  with  many  of 
the  African  states  whose  foreign  policies  have 
most  often  coincided  with  our  own,  particu- 
larly on  the  recurring  Congo  crisis,  but  also 
on  other  issues  of  special  Importance  to  us, 
such  as  the  admission  of  Communist  China 
to  the  United  Nations.  Ever  since  France's 
recognition  of  Communist  China,  a  number 
of  French-speaking  African  states  (Congo- 
Brazzaville,  Dahomey,  Senegal,  the  Central 
African  Republic,  and  Mauritania) ,  which  we 
have  recognized  as  remaining  in  the  French 
sphere  of  Influence,  have  also  been  reversing 
their  position  on  that  Issue.  Now,  with  half 
the  population  of  India,  Africa  has  almost 
one-third  of  the  membership  of  the  United 
Nations.  Reasonable  or  not,  this  means  that 
Africa  can  slgniflcantly  influeilce  the  balance 
of  world  political  power.  In  fact,  the  U.N. 
vote,  which  for  the  last  several  years  has 
pivoted  on  the  ballots  of  the  African  states, 
win  probably  go  against  us  this  year  or  next 
If  this  new  French -Inspired  trend  continues. 
Only  Commiinlst  China's  Ineptitude  so  far  in 
her  relations  with  the  new  African  States 
has  stemmed  the  turning  tide. 

in 

What^could  be  done  to  restore  the  promise 
and  the^  credibility  of  U.S.  policy  in  Africa? 
The  point  of  departure  must  be  to  do  away 
with  the  principal  causes  for  past  contradic- 
tions and  inconsistencies.  First,  the  United 
States  should  abandon  the  policy  of  having 
a  merely  residual  Interest  In  Africa  and 
recognize  that  with  36  independent  states 
(excluding  South  Africa)  In  existence  and 
another  three  or  four  in  the  offlng,  the  con- 
tinent can  no  longer  be  viewed  as  of  only 
derivative  interest  to  the  United  States.  We 
should  make  it  clear  that  we  have  a  co- 
herent African  policy,  and  not  simply  Im- 
provised positions  deriving  from  our  NATO 
relationships  and  our  cold  war  Involvement 


This  means  that  we  must  cease  to  pose 
African  policy  questions  in  terms  of  a  di- 
lemma: pleasing  African,  states  or  pleasing 
our  NATO  allies.  Each  must  be  considered, 
but  neither  exclusively  or  even  preponder- 
antly. Our  NATO  allies  are  no  more  homo- 
geneous In  their  policies  and  Interests  than 
are  the  African  states.  On  a  few  issues,  how- 
ever, such  as  independence  for  the  Portu- 
guese territories,  there  is  a  consensus  among 
African  states.  Because  the  issues  on  which 
Africans  agree  are  so  few,  those  Issues  take 
on  added  Importance.  The  question  then  be- 
comes one  of  means.  If  in  keeping  with  our 
policy  of  self-determination  for  Africa  we 
think  It  right  to  support  steps  in  that  direc- 
tion In  Portuguese  Africa,  how  can  we  take 
effective  steps  with  the  least  damaging  effects 
for  Portugal  and  NATO?  Certainly,  several 
of  our  NATO  allies  have  time  and  again 
taken  positions  and  followed  policies  In  con- 
flict with  our  own  with  respect  to  Cuba,  the 
Dominican  RepubHc,  Vietnam,  Communist 
China,  the  test  ban  treaty,  trade  with  the 
Soviet  bloc,  etc.,  without  the  United  States 
pulling  the  NATO  house  down.  So  too.  In 
Africa,  we  have  long  supported  self-determi- 
nation for  African  colonies  without  the 
United  Kingdom,  Prance  or  Belgium  tearing 
the  alliance  apart.  Portugal  may  react  dif- 
ferently. That  would  seem  to  be  the  risk  we 
must  run— but  It  Is  certainly  a  lesser  one 
than  compromising  oiu-  policy  of  support  for 
self-determination  and  alienating  much  of 
Africa.  In  any  event.  NATO's  present  dis- 
array, centering  as  It  does  on  France.  Is  so 
basic  that,  although  any  further  dissension 
in  the  alliance  would  be  undesirable,  the  dis- 
affection of  Portugal  would  hardly  seem 
crucial  to  the  alliance's  future. 

Third,  the  United  States  must  recognize 
that  on  a  continent  ripe  for  revolution  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  world's  leading  practitioner, 
the  policy  of  active  containment  is  neithw 
appropriate  nor  feasible.  Intervention  of 
the  type  practiced  in  Vietnam  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic  to  forestall  Communist- 
Inspired  wars  of  national  liberation  Is  obvi- 
ously out  of  the  question.  Yet  this  Is  what 
the  containment  policy  suggests.  If  Prance, 
the  United  Kingdom  or  Belgium  should 
falter  In  their  determination  or  capacity  to 
preclude  Soviet  or  Communist  Chinese  pene- 
tration and  takeovers.  Our  posture  In  the 
Congo  has  not  been  too  far  removed  from 
active  Intervention,  and  if  the  situation 
should  deteriorate  again,  what  then? 

Africa  now  has  a  momentum  of  its  own 
In  world  affairs  which  cannot  be  disregarded. 
Withdrawal  and  then  sudden  thrust  by  the 
United  States  in  response  to  one  crisis  or  an- 
other has  all  the  disadvantages  of  both 
policies.  Our  sudden  bursts  of  energy  to 
counter  Communist  initiatives  simply  distort 
our  basic  Interest  In  the  development  of  the 
African  States  themselves  by  exaggerating 
cold  war  considerations.  They  also  put  In 
question  the  credibility  of  our  oft-stated  in- 
terest In  the  development  of  politically  in- 
dependent and  economically  viable  States, 
free  to  determine  their  own  external  policies. 

Thus,  It  Is  to  the  positive  aspects  of  policy 
that  we  must  address  oursleves.  How  can 
we  help  the  new  states  to  consolidate  their 
independence?  This  is  the  best  sort  of  con- 
talrunent  and,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  only 
sort  conceivable  for  most  of  Africa. 

For  all  new  African  countries,  the  achieve- 
ment of  formal  international  sovereignty  Is 
but  the  beginning  of  their  travail.  They  all 
have  to  build  states,  nations,  market  econ- 
omies and  modern  societies.  In  the  words 
of  the  Assistant  AID  Administrator  for 
Africa:  "The  newly  independent  countries  of 
Africa  are  today  at  a  critical  stage  of  develop- 
ment. The  courses  of  action  taken  now  by 
the  United  States  may  profoundly  influence 
their  political,  economic  and  social  structures 
for  generations  to  come.  It  Is  clearly  in  our 
Interest  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  help  l^e 
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relatively  new  and  emerging  nations  of 
Africa  to  develop  along  constructive  lines."  - 
The  alternative  is  unacceptable — endemic 
instability,  bush-league  arms  races,  brush- 
fire  wars.  Latin  American-style  militarism, 
despotism,  declining  living  standards  and  an 
ever  greater  gulf  between  the  developed 
Western  and  the  underdeveloped  African 
States. 

In  the  broad  political  arena,  we  should  re- 
assert the  basic  U.S.  Interest  in  the  emergence 
and  development  of  stable  and  viable  In- 
dependent states  in  all  of  Africa,  and  affirm 
our  intention  to  help  in  the  process.  The 
United  States  must  also  redeem  its  uu- 
qualified  pledge  of  support  for  self-deter- 
mination in  Africa,  making  it  clear  that  we 
do  not  draw  a  line  at  the  Zambezi  or  Limpopo 
Rivers  so  as  to  exclude  from  this  pledge  the 
white-dominated  areas  in  southern  Africa. 
Failure  to  find  an  orderly  and  peaceful  route 
to  independence  for  the  remaining  colonial 
territories  in  Africa,  and  the  inevitably  en- 
suing violence,  would  be — in  fact  already  is 
being — attrlbutSd  to  U.S.  policy,  or  lack  of  it. 

Finally,  the  most  intractable  problem  of 
all — the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  Here,  a 
determined  white  government,  with  the  con- 
siderable economic  and  military  resources 
of  a  rapidly  developing  country,  has  com- 
mitted Itself  to  a  policy  which  despite  Its 
rationale  of  separate  development  for  Afri- 
cans does  in  fact  deny  the  nonwhite  ma- 
jority the  right  of  self-determination.  The 
United  States  can  rescind  its  pledge  of  sup- 
port for  self-determination  as  inapplicable 
in  the  context  of  an  already  Independent 
country.  Lenin's  ambivalence  on  the  na- 
tionality question,  favoring  self-determina- 
tion in  Russia  and  elsewhere  in  Europe  but 
denying  its  applicability  once  a  socialist 
governnaent  comes  to  power,  offers  a  prece- 
dent. Such  a  tactic  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  would  be  viewed  as  skeptically 
in  Africa  as  Lenin's  reversal  is  in  the  United 
States. 

Having  condemned  apartheid  and  volun- 
tarily imposed  a  ban  on  arms  shipment  to 
South  Africa,  the  United  States  has  accepted 
the  need  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  to  in- 
duce South  Africa  to  change  its  policy.  The 
basic  decision  of  principle  having  been  taken, 
what  remains  Is  to  find  that  combination  of 
persuasion,  inducement  and  coercion  which 
would  be  both  effective  and  acceptable.  This 
will  not  be  an  ea.sy  or  quick  task.  An  op- 
portunity for  action  may  be  offered  by  the 
World  Court  in  the  case  now  before  it,  where 
South  Africa  is  charged  with  violation  of  Its 
League  of  Nations  mandate  over  South  West 
Africa  in  applying  apartheid  to  the  man- 
dated territory.  In  the  event  of  an  adverse 
ruling.  South  Africa  may  be  confronted  with 
the  dilemma  of  accepting  the  decision,  with 
all  that  would  entail  for  the  practice  of 
apartheid  In  South  Africa  Itself,  or  defying 
the  Court  and  laying  a  new  basis  for  the 
U.N.  to  assume  Jurisdiction  and  take  action. 
This  would  leave  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  countries  with  considerably  less  dis- 
cretion about  what  their  response  should  be 
to  African  pressures  for  applying  sanctions. 

Another  problem  of  concern  to  the  United 
States  is  the  mounting  overt  and  covert  flow 
of  arms,  munitions,  and  military  missions  to 
Africa — for  national  armed  forces  as  well  as 
for  liberation  forces.  Means  must  be  found 
to  achieve  "preventive  disarmament"  in  Afri- 
ca, not  only  to  Increase  its  internal  security 
but  to  avoid  the  increasing  diversion  of  local 
resources  from  development  to  military  pur- 
poses. In  practice,  much  of  the  flow  of  arms 
for  liberation  forces  has  been  diverted  to 
other  destinations  and  other  ends.    The  re- 
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cent  incidents  in  Kenya  involving  Chinese 
Conununlot  arms  are  illustrative.  On  two  oc- 
casions large  shipments  of  arms  theoretically 
destined  for  Congolese  and  Mozambique  rebel 
forces  were  transshipped  from  Tanzania  and 
found  hidden  or  intercepted  in  suspicious 
circumstances  In  western  Kenya.  These  dis- 
coveries carried  the  unmistakable  implica- 
tion of  a  threat  by  disaffected  internal  fac- 
tions to  otherthrow  the  Kenyan  Government 
with  outside  support.  As  a  result  of  Kenya's 
suspicion  that  her  two  partners  in  the  east 
African  common  market,  Tanzania  and 
Uganda,  were  involved  in  such  a  plot,  the 
prospects  of  maintaining  the  common  mar- 
ket and  expanding  it  into  an  east  African 
federation,  something  which  the  United 
States  greatly  favors,  is  vastly  diminished. 
In  another  case,  the  Sudan's  willingness  to 
serve  as  a  corridor  for  Communist  arms  ship- 
ments to  rebel  forces  In  neighboring  coun- 
tries came  to  a  sudden  halt  because  too  many 
shipments  were  falling  into  the  hands  of  dis- 
affected Sudanese  elements,  particularly  In 
the  rebellious  southern  provinces. 

The  increased  flow  of  arms  for  national 
forces  also  presents  a  danger.  Soviet  sup- 
port of  a  substantial  buildup  of  Somali 
Armed  Forces  has  had  a  direct  impact  on  the 
two  neighboring  states  with  which  Somalia 
has  intermittently  been  warring — Ethiopia, 
which  receives  its  arms  primarily  from  the 
United  States,  and  Kenya,  which  receives  its 
arms  primarily  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Raising  the  capacity  of  the  three  states  to 
make  war  can  only  enlarge  the  already  dan- 
gerous threat  to  African  peace,  drag  In  cold 
war  issues  and  divert  scarce  resources  of 
three  of  the  poorest  African  states. 

Would  not  Africa  be  a  good  place  to  start 
arms  control  and  disarmament  agreements? 
It  took  6  years  for  the  military  regime  in 
the  Sudan  to  be  replaced,  and  then  only  by 
extraconstltutional  means.  The  aftermath 
has  been  disorder,  violence,  and  political  In- 
stability reminiscent  of  the  very  situation 
that  General  Abboud  set  out  to  erase  with 
his  military  coup  In  1958.  Does  Africa  have 
to  repeat  the  Latin  American  pattern  of  suc- 
cessive military  coups  to  effect  political 
change? 

It  seems  clear  by  now  that  the  independent 
African  states  are  not  going  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  liberate,  by  force  of  arms,  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  or  Mozambique  and  Angola. 
It  is  also  apparent  that  the  Western  Powers 
cannot  supply  even  limited  kinds  of  arms  to 
South  Africa  and  Portugal  which  would  not 
be  useful  for  Internal  repressive  pur- 
poses. Simple  realism  suggests  the  need  for 
an  explicit  moratorium  on  arms  for  Africa 
and  the  effective  policing  of  It  by  agreement 
with  the  African  states.  Failure  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  critical  issue  makes  nonsense 
of  so  much  external  economic  aid,  which  In 
practice  Is  either  directly  or  Indirectly  di- 
verted to  military  ends.  Unnecessary  arms 
expenditure  also  undercuts  whatever  added 
political  stability  might  be  hoped  for  as  a 
result  of  economic  development.  Moreover, 
in  the  context  of  Africa-wide  arms  control,  a 
total  ban  on  arms  and  munitions  to  South 
Africa  and  Portugal  would  become  more  ac- 
ceptable. In  view  of  African  insistence  on 
declaring  the  continent  a  denuclearized 
zone  and  urging  disarmament  on  the  major 
powers,  it  would  seem  appropriate  for  the 
African  states  themselves  to  Initiate  steps 
toward  achieving  a  moratorium  on  arms 
shipments  to  Africa,  and  by  doing  so  to  lend 
credence  to  their  other  disarmament  policies. 
This  would  put  pressure  on  the  Western 
Powers  to  agree  and  considerable  leverage 
could  then  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Com- 
munist powers. 

Whatever  relevancy  schemes  for  peace- 
keeping by  small  nations  or  regional  organi- 
zations may  have  in  some  areas  of  the  world. 


it  seems  clear  that  in  this  decade  such  pro- 
posals  are  largely  Irrelevant  for  Africa.  In- 
dividual African  States  do  not  have  the  ca- 
pacity in  being  and  it  seems  of  doubtful 
wisdom  dellberatley  to  create  it.  In  any 
event,  whenevpr  the  question  has  arisen, 
the  African  States  have  been  unable  to  agree 
on  the  desirability  of  creating  a  regional 
peace-keeping  force.  Some  fear  it  would 
mean  interference  in  their  internal  affairs; 
others  that  it  would  mean  support  of  the 
status  quo  and  tlie  preclusion  of  change; 
and  still  others  that  it  would  mean  domina- 
tion by  larger  or  more  aggressive  states.  And 
so  far,  African  States  have  preferred  to  look 
elsewhere  than  to  one  another  for  assistance 
in  putting  down  rebellions — in  East  Africa, 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  and.  in  French- 
speaking  Africa,  to  France. 

The  Organization  of  African  Unity  is 
structurally  incapable  of  playing  such  a  role 
at  present  or  in  the  foreseeable  future.  With 
Its  members  deeply  divided  on  fundamental 
principles,  such  as  the  sanctity  of  Inherited 
boundaries  and  noninterference  In  one  an- 
other's internal  affairs,  the  organization  has 
not  been  in  a  position  to  play  any  military 
role  at  all.  In  the  Congo  affair,  ever  since 
the  withdrawal  of  the  U.N.  forces,  the  OAU 
has  not  only  been  unable  to  carry  out  a 
peace-keeping  role;  it  has  also  been  unable 
to  prevent  its  minority  faction  of  radical 
nationalist  states  and  their  sometime  asso- 
ciates from  providing  active  support  and 
bases  for  rebel  groups.  Equally,  the  OAU 
has  been  unable  to  face  up  to  the  problpms 
of  guerrilla  warfare  in  the  southern  Sudan, 
the  Watusi  refugees  and  emigres  and  their 
periodic  incursions  into  Rwanda,  the  con- 
tinuing quarrels  and  intermittent  violence 
between  Dahomey  and  Niger.  Ghana  and 
Upper  Volta,  Ghana  and  Togo,  Somalia,  and 
Ethiopia,  Somalia  and  Kenya,  etc.  To  wish 
upon  the  OAU  tasks  It  Is  not  yet  ready  to 
assume  Is  merely  to  Impair  further  Its  lim- 
ited effectiveness.  Our  expectations  for  It 
have  been  unrealistic — as  we  should  have 
known  from  our  experience  with  peace- 
keeping in  Latin  America. 

IV 

In  the  economic  field  no  less  than  in  the 
political  arena  we  must  do  away  with  the 
incongruities  which  have  characterized  our 
economic  assistance  programs  In  Africa  If 
these  are  to  play  a  consistent  and  effective 
role  in  support  of  U.S.  policies.  At  the  out- 
set, we  need  to  reassess  the  size  and  compo- 
sition of  our  economic  assistance  to  Africa. 
As  the  continent  receiving  the  smallest  seg- 
ment of  our  aid  (less  than  10  percent) ,  Africa 
deserves  more  if  we  are  to  give  credence  to 
our  policy  of  support  for  African  develop- 
ment. A  higher  proportion  of  aid  for  eco- 
nomic development  (as  opposed  to  political 
purposes)  needs  to  be  coupled  with  a  renewed 
attempt  to  apply  the  Kennedy  aid  concepts, 
including  the  conscious  provision  and  pro- 
graming of  technical  assistance  so  as  to  en- 
large the  capacity  of  the  African  States  to 
absorb  external  aid  effectively. 

We  should  also  renew  ovir  attempts  to 
achieve  the  mobilization  and  coordination 
of  aid  to  Africa  from  the  free  world,  to  make 
such  aid  more  effective,  increase  its  availa- 
bility and  Improve  the  terms  on  which  It  Ifl 
made  available.  Free-world  aid  to  Africa, 
having  reached  a  plateau,  has  in  the  last  2 
years  actually  started  to  decline.  Our  own 
economic  aid  (excluding  surplus  food)  re- 
flects this  downward  trend.  The  appropria- 
tion requested  by  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966  Is  almost  $100  million  less  than 
was  obligated  in  1962,  the  high  water  mark 
of  U.S.  aid  to  Africa. 

The  decline  has  set  in  Just  as  Africa  has 
begun  to  move  forward  and  to  increase  its 
capacity  to  absorb  capital.     There  are  signs. 
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too,  of  growing  African  interest  In  rational- 
izing and  coordinating  the  flow  of  external 
aid.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Africa  late  in  1964,  Mr.  Robert 
Gardiner,  the  executive  secretary,  called  for 
"a  Marshall  plan,  Colombo  plan,  or  Alliance 
for  Progress  for  Africa,. and  suggested  the 
possibility  of  the  founding  of  an  African 
Council  for  Economic  Cooperation.  The  new 
African  Development  Bank,  which  came  into 
operation  this  year  with  a  nominal  capitali- 
zation of  $250  million,  will  also  undoubtedly 
be  seeking  outside  resources.  In  view  of  our 
contributions  to  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  and  our  proffered  offers  to  the 
proposed  Asian  Development  Bank,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  we  can  refrain  from  making 
significant  contributions  to  the  African  De- 
velopment Bank. 

It  would  be  in  the  Interest  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Europe  If  the  heavy  de- 
pendence of  their  respective  client  states  in 
Latin  American  and  Africa  could  be  proges- 
sively  diversified  and  shared.  Then,  a 
change  in  the  relationship  to  a  former  co- 
lonial power  would  not  be  felt  as  a  wrench- 
ing divorce  but  as  a  tolerable  if  regrettable 
separation. 

We  also  need  to  rationalize  our  aid  pro- 
grams and  to  adhere  to  objective  criteria, 
thus  eliminating  the  anomalies  which  make 
us  seem  to  reward  the  troublemakers  and 
take  friends  for  granted.  If  aid  is  to  flow  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  Algeria,  Guinea, 
and  others  in  the  form  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities,  supporting  assistance  and 
emergency  aid — without  reference  to  their 
economic  performance  and  heavy  allocation 
of  resources  to  nondevelopment  purposes — 
then  provision  should  be  made  to  compen- 
sate the  states  deserving  of  aid  by  objective 
economic  standards,  and  to  reward,  or  at  any 
rate  not  discriminate  against,  those  which 
are  pro-Western  in  the  nonalinement  rather 
tlian  pro-Soviet  or  pro-Communist  Chinese. 

From  the  receiving  country's  point  of 
view,  all  American  aid,  regardless  of  the  par- 
ticular pocket  it  comes  from,  has  the  effect 
of  enlarging  that  country's  total  resources. 
If  a  country  needs  food,  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence whether  it  receives  food  or  development 
dollars  which  enable  it  to  buy  food — or,  if 
in  budgetary  straits,  it  receives  supporting 
assistance  or  development  dollars.  It  can  al- 
ways shift  its  resources  around  as  economic 
(and  political)  conditions  require.  Africans 
have  not  been  slow  to  grasp  this  point.  Ni- 
geria, which  is  frequently  cited  by  American 
officials  as  the  largest  African  recipient  of 
U.S.  economic  aid,  has  felt  compelled  to 
point  out  that,  measured  in  either  aggre- 
gate or  per  capita  terms,  any  number  of 
African  countries  have  received  greater  as- 
sistance if  contributions  emanating  from  all 
U.S.  aid  pockets  are  taken  into  account. 

Ghana,  Guinea,  Mall,  Algeria,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  all  radical  nationalist 
states  whose  economic  performance  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  and  who  are  prone  to 
allocate  resources  to  nonproductive  prestige 
purposes  and  questionable  foreign  adven- 
tures, have  ^ach  received  disproportionately 
more  economic  aid  than  Nigeria,  the  country 
we  have  singled  out  as  one  of  the  two  most 
deserving  African  countries  under  the  Ken- 
nedy economic  development  criteria.  Dur- 
ing U.S.  fiscal  years  1960-64,  Ghana,  Algeria 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic,  with  popula- 
tions of  7.4  million,  10.8  million  and  28.7 
million  respectively,  each  received  as  much 
or  more  U.S.  economic  aid  (without  regard 
for  which  U.S.  aid  pocket  it  came  from)  than 
Nigeria,  whose  population  of  55.5  million  is 
larger  than  the  combined  population  of  the 
three.  DuHng  the  same  period,  Guinea  and 
Mall,  with  a  combined  population  of  8  mil- 
lion, received  about  one- half  as  much  eco- 
nomic  assistance   as   Nigeria.     In   addition, 


such  special  cases  as  Morocco,  Ethiopia,  Li- 
beria and  the  Congo,  with  a  combined  popu- 
lation considerably  smaller  than  Nigeria's, 
have  each  received  as  much  or  more  U.S.  eco- 
nomic aid  (to  say  nothing  of  military)  than 
Nigeria.  Yet  none  of  these  states  has  been 
singled  out  by  the  United  States  as  specially 
deserving  of  development  aid. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  has  received  Its 
large  share  of  our  economic  assistance  to 
Africa  In  the  face  of  the  U.S.  Goveriunent's 
own  Judgment  that  that  country  has  fol- 
lowed a  ntimber  of  political  policies  which 
are  not  to  our  liking  and  contrary  to  our 
interests:  for  example,  diverting  its  re- 
sources to  aid  the  Congolese  rebels,  main- 
taining 50,000  troops  in  Yemen,  conducting 
campaigns  to  coerce  Libya  into  ousting  the 
U.S.  airbase,  and  evidencing  hospitality  to- 
ward Tunisia  for  proposing  negotiations  In 
the  Arab-Israeli  dispute. 

In  contrast,  the  13  original  members  of  the 
Common  Organization  of  African  and  Mala- 
gasy States  (OCAM),  which  have  on  the 
whole  been  most  vigorous  in  their  support  of 
the  OAU  principle  of  noninterference  and 
most  articulate  in  condemning  external  In- 
terference in  their  Internal  affairs  by  Ghana 
"and  other  states,"  have  received  consider- 
ably less  economic  aid  than  the  five  most  in- 
terventionist states.  Indeed,  since  1960 
Ghana  alone  has  received  more  U.S.  aid  than 
the  combined  total  going  to  all  13  OCAM 
states.  Guinea  has  received  more  during  this 
period  than  the  combined  total  going  to  the 
two  most  important  OCAM  states,  the  Ivory 
Coast  and  Senegal.  And  almost  as  if  to  add 
insult  to  injury,  the  United  States  over  the 
last  2  years  has  withdrawn  its  aid  missions 
from  the  OCAM  states  and  administers  aid 
to  them,  such  as  it  is,  from  Washington. 

In  Eum,  then,  the  United  States  must  re- 
dress the  Imbalance  In  its  foreign  policies  by 
refocuslng  its  view  of  American  interests  in 
Africa,  not  by  downgrading  our  traditional 
interest  in  Europe  or  by  denying  the  reality 
of  the  cold  war,  but  rather  by  upgrading  the 
Importance  of  Africa,  formulating  policies  re- 
sponsive to  African  realities  and  striking  a 
reasonable  balance  among  our  multiple  na- 
tional Interests.  The  United  States  also 
needs  to  rationalize  Its  political  and  eco- 
nomic policies  in  Africa,  to  make  them  con- 
sistent and  credible  and  thus  responsive  to 
our  national  interest  in  the  development  of 
stable  and  viable  African  states. 


IMMIGRATION  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bradebjas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana?  ^^ 

There  was  no  /Objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  October  3,  1965, 1  had  the  privi- 
lege, along  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  interested  citizens,  of  standing 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
as  President  Johnson  signed  into  law  the 
Immigration  Act  recently  passed  by 
Congress. 

As  the  only  Member  of  Congress  of 
Greek  descent  and  as  the  first  native- 
born  American  of  Greek  origin  ever  to 
serve  in  Congress,  I  naturally  was  very 
proud  to  be  present  for  this  historic  oc- 
casion. It  was  just  over  half  a  century 
that  my  father  emigrated  from  Greece 


to  the  United  States  in  order  to  become 
an  American  citizen. 

In  signing  the  Immigration  Act  of  1965 
into  law.  President  Johnson  lifted  a  veil 
of  hypocrisy  from  the  face  of  that  grand 
old  lady  that  had  rested  there  for  41 
years. 

In  those  4  decades  we  Americans  have 
said  "Give  us  your  tired,  your  poor,  your 
huddled  masses."  But  what  we  have 
really  meant  was:  "Give  us  your  immi- 
grants of  Northern  European  ancestry." 

This  is  the  year  in  which  that  hypoc- 
risy at  last  was  conquered,  the  year  of 
triumph  for  the  reform  of  the  national 
origins  system  on  which  our  immigration 
laws  were  based. 

The  new  immigration  law  creates  a 
system  of  selecting  immigrants  based 
not  on  the  accident  of  where  they  were 
born — or  even  where  their  ancestors 
were  bom— but  on  the  basis  of  reunit- 
ing relatives  with  families  who  live  here, 
or  on  the  basis  of  the  special  talents 
or  skills  which  an  immigrant  can  con- 
tribute to  meet  our  special  needs. 

None  of  these  immigrants  will  be  ad- 
mitted if  they  threaten  the  jobs  or  live- 
lihood of  Americans,  or  if  they  are  pros- 
pects for  welfare  roles.  The  skills  which 
will  qualify  them  for  a  preference  are 
those  proven  to  be  In  short  supply,  or 
of  unusual  benefit. 

The  new  law  also  provides  for  admit- 
ting up  to  10,000  refugees  a  year  from 
Communist  or  other  forms  of  persecu- 
tion and  from  natural  disasters,  thereby 
continuing  the  traditional  humane 
American  policy  to  these  unfortimates. 

Strict  safeguards  tmder  the  new  law 
will  exclude  criminals,  addicts,  subver- 
sives, and  other  undesirables. 

The  act  does  not  materially  increase 
the  total  volume  of  immigration  into 
this  country  over  and  above  the  volume 
which  has  been  authorized  imder  the 
preceding  law.  However,  since  the 
practical  operation  of  the  national  orig- 
ins system  kept  out  about  50,000  quali- 
fied immigrants  a  year  within  the  total 
that  was  authorized,  abolition  of  that 
system  may  result  in  an  actual  increase 
in  immigration  of  up  to  50,000  a  year. 

Even  that  number  is  microscopic  for  a 
country  of  our  size  and  wealth,  where 
natural  growth  accounts  for  more  than 
60  times  that  number. 

The  principal  result  of  the  act  thus  is 
not  to  generate  increases,  but  to  over- 
come injustices — and  they  have  been 
great. 

For  example,  an  American  citizen  with 
a  mother  in  Greece  has  had  to  wait  for 
5  years — sometimes  longer — to  obtain 
the  visa  permitting  her  to  join  him  here. 
An  American  citizen  who  had  a  brother 
or  a  sister  or  married  child  in  Italy  like- 
wise had  a  wait  of  many  years  to  get  a 
visa. 

In  contrast  to  this  cruel  policy,  the 
same  American  citizen  could  bring  in  a 
domestic  servant  from  the  United  King- 
dom or  Ireland  in  from  4  to  6  weeks.  If 
he  chose  one  from  Sweden,  Belgium  or 
Germany,  the  waiting  period  was  from 
8  to  12  weeks. 
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Put  in  another  way,  an  American  citi- 
zen could  bring  in  a  total  stranger  to 
be  his  maid  in  a  few  weeks,  but  to  bring 
his  mother  might  take  him  5  years. 

For  41  years  this  was  the  system  that 
this  Nation  endured,  a  system  which 
clearly  implied  that  one  man's  country 
would  necessarily  make  him  a  better 
American  than  another's.  The  new  im- 
migration reform  act  corrects  that  im- 
plication. 

In  addition,  the  national  origins  sys- 
tems deprived  us  of  persons  whose  skills 
would  have  beei*  of  the  greatest  value  to 
this  countiT-  There  were  many  cases 
like  that  of  the  American  hospital  which 
urgently  sought  the  services  of  a  brilliant 
surgeon  from  India  who  had  done  im- 
portant research  in  heart  surgery  But 
India's  quota  was  only  100.  He  had  to 
wait  years  before  he  could  be  admitted. 
This  no  longer  will  be  true. 

Finally,  this  old  system  created  an 
image  of  hypocrisy  which  was  exploited 
by  those  who  would  blacken  our  stated 
beliefs  in  democracy.  It  provided,  for 
example,  that  persons  of  Asian  birth 
were  not  even  assigned  to  quotas  on  the 
basis  of  their  places  of  birth,  but  accord- 
ing to  that  of  their  racial  ancestors.  It 
affected  a  young  man  in  Colombia  who 
was  eligible  to  come  here  quite  easily  be- 
cause he  lived  in  an  independent  West- 
em  Hemisphere  country.  His  wife  also 
was  a  native  and  a  citizen  of  Colombia. 
But  she  had  a  Chinese  father  and  so  had 
to  be  considered  half  Chinese.  It  meant 
she  had  to  come  in  under  the  Chinese 
quota  of  105. 

If  her  husband  had  chosen  to  come  to 
the  United  States  alone  and  achieved 
citizenship  in  5  years  she  would  have 
been  allowed  to  join  him — after  5  long 
years.  Or,  if  he  wanted  to  come  here 
with  her,  the  wait  would  have  been  a 
little  longer — until  the  year  2048. 

Under  the  old  system  there  was  a  man- 
datory provision  which  inflicted  harsh 
cruelties.  It  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  the  young  man  of  Italian  descent 
who  met  and  manied  an  Italian  girl 
while  serving  with  the  U.S.  Navy  in  the 
Mediterranean.  They  had  a  daughter, 
an  American  citizen  by  reason  of  her 
father's  citizenship.  The  Navy  recently 
gave  the  young  father  a  new  assignment 
in  the  United  States  and  he  made  plans 
to  take  his  family  along.  But  he  could 
not  do  so. 

Why?  Because  several  years  before, 
the  wife  was  hospitalized  with  a  nervous 
breakdown.  She  recovered  fully  and  was 
discharged.  But  under  the  old  law,  men- 
tal disability,  whether  in  the  past  or  in 
the  present,  was  the  mandatory  basis  for 
permanent  exclusion  from  the  United 
States.  It  paid  no  attention  to  medical 
advances  In  the  treatment  of  mental 
disturbances. 

It  was  a  Solomon-like  decision  the 
young  father  faced.  He  could  leave  his 
wife  and  child  in  Italy.  Or  he  could  leave 
the  NavT  and  give  up  living  in  this  coim- 
try  to  live  with  his  family  abroad.  The 
new  law  makes  unnecessary  such  heart- 
breaking decisions. 


The  national  origins  quota  system  in- 
flicted that  kind  of  penalty.  This  was 
the  kind  of  injustice  which  President 
Johnson  last  spring  asked  Congress  to 
bury  by  passing  this  immigration  reform 
bill.  To  its  credit,  and  the  Nation's 
pride,  this  request  is  now  a  reality. 


DEDICATION   OF   THE    100   HOUSES 

OF     JARDINES     VIRU     IN     LIMA, 

PERU 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
participated  in  the  dedication  of  the  first 
100  homes  of  a  great  900 -home  housing 
project  being  built  in  Peru  by  an  out- 
standing American  businessman,  Mr. 
Haim  Eliachar.  As  the  distinguished 
President  of  Peru,  His  Excellency  Fer- 
nando Belaunde  Terry,  whom  Mrs. 
Pepper  and  I  were  accompanying,  was 
inspecting  the  new  homes,  a  citizen  of 
Callao — in  the  vicinity  of  Lima — who 
became  a  happy  owner  of  one  of  these 
attractive  homes,  respectfully  stopped 
the  presidential  party  and  read  to  the 
President  a  beautiful  address  expressing 
his  gratitude  and  the  gratitude  of  other 
homeowners  that  these  homes  had  been 
made  available  to  them. 

This  great  project,  made  possible  by 
Mr.  Haim  Eliachar  and  his  companies 
with  a  loan  made  by  the  Bankers  Life 
Corp.  of  Iowa  and  guaranteed  by  our 
AID  program  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
Peruvian  Government,  is  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  what  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  is  doing  to  make  life  better  for 
the  people  in  Latin  America.  This  elo- 
quent address  by  one  of  the  homeowners, 
Senor  Elias  E.  Cavero  Sifuentes,  is  typi- 
cal of  the  gratitude  that  the  people  feel 
in  their  hearts  for  what  we  are  doing 
under  this  program. 

I  include  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

In  representation  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
[housing]  development,  Jardines  Vlru,  I 
welcome  you  on  the  occasion  of  the  official 
inauguration  of  this  flowering  development 
which,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  affords  us  the  opportunity  to 
become  proprietors  of  our  homes,  a  desire 
for  which  we  have  hoped  for  with  all  of  our 
hearts  and  which,  today.  Is  honored  by  your 
presence  and  that  of  the  distinguished  per- 
sons who  honor  us  In  this  transcendental  act 
in  the  life  of  this  growing  development.  Jar- 
dines  Viru,  which  you.  Mr.  Constitutional 
President  of  the  Republic,  declared  ofHclally 
Inaugxurated  a  few  moments  ago. 

For  this  reason,  upon  receiving  from  your 
hands.  Mr.  Constitutional  President  of  the 
Republic,  the  symbolic  keys  which  convert  us 
into  the  proprietors  of  our  own  homes,  we 
are  jubilant  and  our  hearts,  and  those  of 
our  families,  present  here,  are  filled  with  Joy 
and  happiness,  for  which  we  are  deeply  In- 
debted to  you. 

Mr.  President,  please  accept  this  modest 
homage. 


HEART  DISEASE,  CANCER.  AND 
STROKE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
point  out  that  the  last  week  in  September 
brought  to  fruition  a  proud  moment  for 
the  U.S.  Congress  even  though  no  banner 
headlines  announced  this  act.  For  when 
Senator  Lister  Hill  rose  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  to  urge  that  body  to  adopt 
the  House  version  of  the  Heart  Disease, 
Cancer,  and  Stroke  Amendments  of  1965. 
and  when  subsequently  the  Senate  con- 
curred with  the  House,  sending  the  bill  to 
the  President,  we  had  pretty  well 
rounded  out  the  health  legislation  out- 
lined in  the  President's  health  message  of 
January  7.  1965.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be 
particularly  appropriate,  I  might  add. 
that  Sehator  Hill  handled  this  bill  for  I 
know,  from  long  experience  of  working 
with  him  in  the  field  of  health  legislation 
in  the  Senate,  how  deeply  he  has  been 
concerned  during  his  long  and  distin- 
guished career  with  improving  the  health 
of  the  American  people. 

Looking  back  to  the  1940's  I  am  grati- 
fied to  say  that  this  Congress  has  also 
moved  In  the  direction  of  rounding  out 
at  least  two  decades  of  effort  to  improve 
the  health  of  all  of  our  people.  Some- 
times it  ha,s  been  a  discouraging  job- 
but  persistence  has  also  had  its  rewards. 
Through  the  years  we  have  begim  to 
demonstrate  a  growing  concern  for  bet- 
ter health  for  our  youth — which  means 
better  health  for  later  life — and  better 
health  for  our  aged  people;  with 
sti-engthening  the  numbers  and  skills  of 
people  in  our  health  professions;  and 
with  improvements  in  our  medical  re- 
search, particularly  to  help  conquer  par- 
ticular diseases.  We  have  had  some 
successes  in  our  attacks  on  disease. 
Smallpox,  malaria,  yellow  fever,  and 
typhus  are  conquered  in  this  country. 
Poliomyelitis,  which  took  3,154  lives  so 
recently  as  1952,  cost  only  5  lives  in  1964. 
Death  rates  for  influenza  have  been  re- 
duced by  88  percent  during  the  past  20 
years.  But  there  remain  to  be  conquered 
what  are  now  the  most  deadly  killers  of 
them  all — cancer,  heart  disease,  stroke, 
and  their  related  afBictions. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
the  Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke 
Amendments  of  1935  represent  our  recog- 
nition that  we  must  always  be  ready  to 
try  new  approaches  to  hard  problems, 
rather  than  a  sudden  awareness  that 
these  problem  areas  exist.  They  are  a 
new  form  of  attack  which  will  supple- 
ment earlier  efforts  in  the  hope  that, 
somehow,  we  will  find  the  breakthrough. 
The  new  approach  will  seek  to  bring 
about  the  cooperation  of  medical  schools, 
clinical  research  institutions,  and  hos- 
pitals so  that  the  latest  advances  in  the 
care  of  patients  suffering  from  heart 
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disease,  stroke,  cancer,  and  related  dis- 
eases may  be  made  available,  through 
planned  programs  of  research,  training, 
and  continuing  education,  and  related 
demonstrations  of  patient  care.  It 
recognizes  that  the  best  patient  care  is 
usually  associated  with  research  and  that 
prompt  and  precise  exchange  and  dis- 
semination of  findings  among  people  in 
the  health  field  must  also  be  encouraged, 
and  may  be  as  Important  as  work  In  the 
quiet  laboratory. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  the  Congress 
that  this  is  but  the  most  recent  form  of 
attack  because,  beginning  back  in  1937 
when  the  National  Cancer  Institute  was 
established,  the  Federal  Government  first 
showed  its  concern  with  this  most  cruel 
disease.  It  was  one  of  the  first  ventures 
of  the  Federal  Government  into  the  field 
of  health  outside  of  the  regular  public 
health  activities.  And  it  was  established 
at  a  time  when  the  country  was  working 
its  way  out  of  a  depression  on  the  one 
hand,  and  faced  with  a  decision  as  to  Its 
role  in  the  world  increasingly  concerned 
with  Hitler's  Germany  on  the  other. 
With  our  involvement  in  a  world  war 
in  1941,  it  is  understandable  that  prac- 
tically all  efforts  of  Government  were 
turned  toward  the  war  effort.  Never- 
theless I  like  to  think  that  the  investi- 
gations I  was  able  to  conduct  at  that  time 
of  the  health  status  of  our  young  men 
as  revealed  by  selective  service  data  first 
awakened  the  country  to  some  of  the 
serious  health  problems  we  faced  in  this 
country.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
Army  and  other  military  officials,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Wartime  Health  and 
Education  of  the  Senate's  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  manned  by  a  very 
able, and  bipartisan  group  of  Senators 
and  a  fine- staff,  found  in  1945.  after  2^2 
years  of  study,  that  of  the  22  million  men 
of  military  age,  40  percent  could  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  general  military 
service.  It  was  only  a  first  step — an  effort 
to  find  better  information  than  we  then 
had  as  to  the  state  of  health  of  one  seg- 
ment of  our  population — our  young  men 
who  could  be  presumed  to  be  among  our 
healthiest  Americans.  But  the  country 
was  shocked  at  the  figures.  I  have  al- 
ways been  particularly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  President  Truman,  in  his  health 
message  to  Congress  on  November  19, 
1945.  used  the  findings  of  the  so-called 
Pepper  subcommittee  in  the  opening 
paragraphs  of  this  great  message  outlin- 
ing a  broad-scale  program  of  postwar 
action. 

One  line  of  action  recommended  In 
this  message  will  be  more  fully  realized 
by  the  enactment  of  the  heart,  stroke, 
and  cancer  bill  of  1965  when  It  Is  signed 
into  law.  For,  in  his  postwar  message  20 
years  ago,  President  Truman  stressed  the 
importance  of  research  as  one  means  of 
achieving  his  health  goals.  With  ref- 
erence to  the  particular  problem  with 
which  this  legislation  is  concerned,  he 
said: 

Cancer   Is   one   of   the   leading   causes   of 
death.    Though  we  already  have  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, we  need  stUl  more  coordinated  research 
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on  the  cause,  prevention,  and  cure  of  this 
disease.  We  need  more  financial  support  for 
research  and  to  establish  special  clinics  and 
hospitals  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the 
disease  especially  in  its  early  stages. 

In  1947.  2  years  later,  I  introduced  a 
bill  to  authorize  and  request  the  Presi- 
dent to  undertake  to  mobilize  at  some 
convenient  place  or  places  in  the  United 
States  an  adequate  number  of  the  world's 
outstanding  experts  and  to  coordinate 
and  utilize  their  services  in  a  supreme 
endeavor  to  discover  new  means  of  treat- 
ing, curing,  and  preventing  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  arteries.  And  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  we  were  able  to  bring  about 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Heart 
Institute  under  the  provisions  of  S.  2215, 
which  was  introduced  ^  Senators 
Bridges,  Ives,  Murray,  and  myself,  in 
February  1948. 

It  was  not  the  easiest  legislation  to  en- 
act in  spite  of  its  bipartisan  support.  The 
Budget  Bureau,  I  recall,  sent  an  un- 
favorable report.  But  finally  it  was 
signed  into  public  law  on  June  16,  1948. 

But  it  is  not  enough  just  to  establish 
an  institute.  Two  things  are  essential  In 
such  an  undertaking:  getting  people  of 
the  highest  professional  and  administra- 
tive competence  to  nm  them  and  provid- 
ing them  with  adequate  funds.  The  lat- 
ter function  is  the  particular  job  of  the 
Congress  and  I  have  always  believed  I 
had  as  great  an  obligation  to  see  that, 
to  the  extent  of  my  ability  and  effort, 
these  funds  were  forthcoming. 

Satisfied  with  the  high  quality  of  peo- 
ple brought  in  to  establish  the  new  Heart 
Institute  and  with  the  caliber  of  the 
people  administering  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute,  I  set  for  myself  the  task 
of  helping  to  provide  adequate  funds  for 
them.  It,  too,  was  not  always  easy.  In 
1948,  for  example,  I  had  hoped  for  an 
appropriation  of  $6,740,000  for  the  Heart 
Institute  in  the  Second  Deficiency  Ap- 
propriations Act — H.R.  6935.  The 
House  Report — No.  2348 — on  June  15, 
called  for  no  appropriation  whatsoever. 
The  Senate  report  on  June  18  was  a  little 
better  in  calling  for  $1  million.  The 
conference  split  the  difference  to  provide 
a  meager  $500,000  and  this  was  the 
amoimt  enacted  into  law  by  Public  Law 
785  on  June  25,  1948. 

In  connection  with  the  appropriations 
for  the  following  fiscal  year — H.R.  5728— 
things  went  a  little  better.  I  had  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  we  should  spend 
$3,300,000  on  heart  research.  The  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  agreed  on  the  some- 
what lower  figure  of  $2,282,000  and  this 
amount  wsis  authorized.  As  to  research 
on  cancer  my  request  for  at  least  $14 
million  for  the  upcoming  year  was  ac- 
cepted by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  enacted  into  law. 

And  so  It  went  each  year — a  little 
chipped  off,  but  a  little  more  money. 

Today,  support  for  these  activities  by 
the  American  people,  from  these  small 
beginnings,  Is  revealed  by  the  fact  that 
total  expenditures  for  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  in  fiscal  1964  were  some 
$70,692,000  largely  for  research,  fellow- 
ships, and  training  and  direct  operation. 


and  an  even  larger  amoimt  of  $117,404.- 
000  for  the  same  year — and  for  the  same 
purposes — went  for  the  National  Heart 
Institute. 

The  Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke 
Amendments  of  1965  will  draw  upon  the 
experience  gained  In  these  programs — 
upon  the  knowledge  gained  not  only  In 
the  direction  of  promising  avenues  of 
future  research  but,  equally  important, 
upon  the  knowledge  gained  of  what  had 
seemed  hopeful  but  now  seem  to  be  fruit- 
less avenues  of  exploration. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Heart  Disease, 
Cancer,  and  Stroke  Amendments  of  1965 
represent  a  new  auxiliary  attack  on  these 
diseases  which  threaten  so  many  Amer- 
icans and  have  so  stubbornly  resisted  the 
detection  of  the  final  answer  we  have 
been  able  to  find  in  other  areas  of 
disease. 

The  President  has  pointed  out  that  48 
million  people  now  living  will  become 
victims  of  cancer,  and  that  heart  disease 
and  strokes  will  continue  to  account  for 
more  than  half  of  the  deaths  in  the 
United  States  each  year  unless  we  can 
master  these  scourges.  The  new  pro- 
posal rests  on  the  recent  recommenda- 
tions of  the  DeBakey  Commission.  This 
report  emphasizes  the  point  that  we  have 
reached  the  time  when  findings  do  not 
call  exclusively  for  a  one-man  show  di- 
rected from  Washington,  but  also  for  a 
cooperative  national  effort  in  the  field 
involving  health  leaders,  voluntary  or- 
ganizations, and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments as  well  as  health  agencies.  As  a 
veteran  of  the  war  on  disease,  I  am 
happy  and  proud  to  have  had  a  part  In 
the  development  of  this  legislation 
Like  earlier  health  legislation.  It  is  not 
all  I  had  hoped  for.  But  it  has  been 
enacted  by  the  Congress— and  the  be- 
ginning to  a  breakthrough,  we  can  all 
hope  and  trust,  has  been  made. 


IMMIGRATION  ACT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may  extend 
her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  holding  high  her  torch 
nearby.  President  Johnson  on  October  3, 
1965,  signed  the  new  Immigration  Act, 
one  of  the  most  Important  acts  of  this 
Congress  and  the  administration. 

When  recomgiending  this  legislation 
earlier  In  the  year,  the  President  urged 
the  Congress  to  return  the  United  States 
to  an  immigration  policy  which  serves 
the  national  interest  and  continues  our 
traditional  ideals.     He  stated: 

No  move  could  more  effectively  reaffirm 
our  fundamental  beUef  that  a  man  is  to  be 
Judged — and  judged  exclusively — on  hl8 
worth  as  a  human  being. 

In  responding  favorably  to  the  Presi- 
dent's request  Congress  has  enacted  a 
law  which  abolishes  the  discriminatory 
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national  origins  system  of  allocating  im- 
migrant visas  on  the  basis  of  an  Individ- 
ual's place  of  birth  and  substitutes  a  sen- 
sible, fair,  humane  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory system,  available  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis. 

Under  the  new  system  meaning  and 
significance  Is  given  to  preferences  In  the 
Issuance  of  Immigrant  visas  to  persons 
having  close  family  relationships  to  citi- 
zens and  lawfully  resident  aliens.  Under 
the  system  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  administration's  legisla- 
tion the  preferences  accorded  to  close 
family  members  of  citizens  or  lawfully 
resident  aliens  were  largely  ineffective 
because  such  preferences  operated  only 
within  each  separate  quota  area  and  thus 
meant  little  if  anything  to  immigrants 
from  low-quota  countries.  Under  the 
new  law  all  countries  are  afforded  their 
fair  share  of  the  quota.  The  needless  and 
prolonged  separation  of  family  members 
Is  thus  avoided,  particularly  with  respect 
to  relatives  who  do  not  qualify  for  ex- 
emption from  numerical  quota  limita- 
tions. 

It  was  possible  under  the  old  system 
for  an  American  citizen  to  bring  to  this 
country  without  appreciable  delay  a 
total  stranger,  from  a  high-quota  coun- 
try, for  employment  as  a  domestic,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  operations  of  the 
system  could  require  years  of  waiting 
before  he  could  bring  In  an  aging  parent 
whtf  was  a  native  of  a  low-quota  coun- 
tr>-.  Under  the  new  law  parents  of  citi- 
zens will  not  be  subject  to  any  numerical 
quota  limitation. 

The  new  immigration  law  also  will 
ser\'e  to  prevent  the  separation  of  fam- 
ilies occasioned  by  the  absolute  prohibi- 
tion In  the  old  law  with  respect  to  the 
admission  of  aliens  who  are  mentally 
retarded  or  who  had  a  past  history  of 
mental  Illness.  The  old  law  did  not  take 
Into  account  the  medical  advances  which 
have  been  made  in  the  treatment  of  men- 
tal Illnesses.  As  a  result  there  were 
many  cases  where  close  relatives  of  citi- 
zens or  lawfully  resident  aliens  were  pre- 
vented from  joining  their  families  In  this 
country  even  though  they  had  been  cured 
of  their  illnesses  or  such  Illnesses  were 
medically  controllable.  The  new  law 
changed  this  heartless,  cruel  policy. 

One  especially  worthwhile  reform  in 
the  new  law  Is  the  repeal  of  the  so-called 
Asia-Pacific  triangle  provision.  This 
provision  defined  a  geographical  area 
in  the  Par  East  which  Included  practi- 
cally the  entire  continent  of  Asia,  and 
any  Immigrant  with  as  much  as  one-half 
of  his  ancestry  from  this  area  was 
treated  differently.  All  other  immi- 
grants were  charged  to  the  quotas  of  the 
countries  where  they  were  bom,  but  a 
man  bom  in  England  who  lived  In  Eng- 
land all  his  life  and  never  had  left  Eng- 
land wo\ild  be  counted  as  Asiatic  if  two 
of  his  four  grandparents  had  come  from 
Asia.  The  great  majority  of  Asian  coun- 
tries had  the  minimum  annual  quota  of 
100,  because  they  had  relatively  few  In- 
habitants in  the  United  States  in  1920 
who  traced  their  origin  to  that  part  of 
the  world.  These  token  quotas  had  long 
waiting  lists,  and  as  a  result  the  English- 
men would  be  kept  out  for  many  years 


because  of  his  grandparents,  while  other 
Englishmen  entered  freely. 

The  hardships  which  ensued  are  also 
Illustrated  by  the  following  example:  A 
family  consisted  of  a  white  father  born  in 
Argentina,  his  wife  who  was  half  Japa- 
nese, and  their  Infant  child,  all  born  In 
Argentina.  Although  the  father  and  the 
child  were  entitled  to  enter  as  natives 
of  an  independent  Western  Hemisphere 
country,  the  wife  had  to  be  charged  to 
the  oversubscrit>ed  quota  for  Japan. 
This  would  normally  prevent  the  family 
from  emigrating,  but  In  some  cases  it 
caused  a  separation  of  the  family.  This 
type  of  discrimination  is  now  ended,  and 
the  whole  family  will  be  treated  as 
Argentinians. 

The  elimination  of  the  discriminatory 
treatment  of  the  Asia-Pacific  triangle  is 
but  one  of  the  more  dramatic  accom- 
plishments of  the  new  act.  It  will  serve 
in  many  ways  to  fill  urgent  needs  in 
terms  of  simple  humanity.  In  terms  of 
our  self-Interest  at  home,  and  In  terms  of 
our  self-Interest  abroad. 

For  two  decades  we  have  operated  our 
immigration  laws  under  the  warped 
standards  of  the  national  origins  quota 
system.  The  time  had  long  since  passed 
for  their  replacement.  The  new  stand- 
ards which  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  fashioned  for  the  Nation  are 
fair  and  carry  out  our  Ideals  of  fairness 
and  democracy.    They  will  serve  us  well. 


HAWAIIAN  SUGAR  HISTORY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may  extend 
her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  be 
considering  HJl.  11135,  the  Sugar  Act 
Amendments  of  1965.  In  order  to  in- 
form my  colleagues  of  this  House  of  the 
importance  of  sugar  to  my  State  of 
Hawaii  I  would  like  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing brief  history. 

Hawaii's  sugar  Industry  has  been  one 
of  the  great  success  stories  of  our  Nation, 
to  the  point  where  not  only  is  sugar  the 
largest  Industry  of  our  Islands,  but  Ha- 
waii Is  the  major  sugar  producing  State 
of  the  Nation. 

Hawaii's  eight  principal  Islands  com- 
prise 6,423  square  miles,  slightly  larger 
than  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
combined.  Only  about  one-twelfth  of 
this  area  is  suitable  for  agriculture,  and 
only  four  of  the  islands  produce  sugar- 
cane. 

Even  now.  some  231,000  acres  comprise 
the  total  cane-land  area.  Yet  that  area 
is  so  productive,  and  the  application  of 
scientific  agriculture  Is  so  Intense,  that 
slightly  more  than  100,000  acres  of  cane 
harvested  each  year  now  provide  more 
than  10  million  tons  of  cane  and  more 
than  1,100,000  tons  of  sugar.  These  are 
record  high  yields  for  the  sugar-growing 
aresis  of  the  world. 


Hawaiian  production  represents 
roughly  2  percent  of  world  production 
and  more  than  one-tenth  of  U.S.  con- 
simiption.  About  $200  million  of  capital 
has  been  Invested  in  this  major  Industrj- 
of  the  Islands  since  World  War  11,  and 
returns  to  the  economy  in  1963  were 
about  $188  million.  The  aimual  payroll, 
going  to  about  13,000  year-around  em- 
ployees, is  in  excess  of  $60  million. 
Applied  scientific  technology,  mecha- 
nization, high  yields  per  acre,  and  ex- 
ceptional pay  p>er  hour  for  labor  are 
characteristics  which  make  the  Hawai- 
ian sugar  industry  outstanding  In  com- 
parison with  mainland  production  or 
v^ith  that  of  other  countries  In  the  world. 
Sugarcane  is  an  old.  old  story  in  Ha- 
waii. Apparently  it  was  brought  to 
these  islands  either  at  the  time  of  origi- 
nal settlement,  perhaps  as  early  as  A.D. 
500.  or  during  the  period  down  to  about 
A.D.  1300  when  voyages  to  and  from 
Tahiti  were  thought  to  have  continued. 
Botanists  hold  that  it  was  1  of  25  plant.^ 
Introduced  in  ancient  times. 

When  Captain  Cook  discovered  the 
islands  in  1778  he  noted  "several  planta- 
tions of  sugarcane"  growing  on  high 
ground.  However,  no  sugar  was  made 
from  the  cane.  It  apparently  was  used 
as  a  kind  of  hedge  around  garden 
patches,  and  pieces  were  broken  off  and 
chewed  for  their  sweet  sap. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  beginnings 
are  diflBcult.  This  certainly  was  true  for 
sugar  production  in  Hawaii.  Diu-ing  the 
first  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  refer- 
ences to  sugar  production  in  the  Islands, 
were  fleeting.  There  was  some  experi- 
mentation In  1802  by  Chinese,  who  tried 
to  produce  sugar  on  the  Island  of  Lanai 
with  a  crude  granite  roller  and  a  fe\? 
boiling  pans.  Lanai  even  today  is  not 
productive  of  sugar. 

A  few  individual  attempts  to  manu- 
facture sugar  were  noted  including  that 
of  an  Italian  resident,  who  in  1823  made 
sugar  by  pounding  cane  with  stone  beat- 
ers on  the  boards  used  by  Hawaiian^ 
for  making  poi  and  then  boiling  the  juice 
down  to  crystals. 

It  took  severe  tests  and  several  fail- 
ures before  sugar  was  firmly  establishec 
in  the  second  quarter  of  the  century,  and 
great  labor  and  Infinite  ingenuity  to  es- 
tablish and  extend  the  first  cane  planta- 
tions. 

In  1825,  John  Wilkinson,  an  English- 
man, set  out  a  small  cane  plantation. 
Although  he  was  dead  by  1827,  the  juice 
of  his  first  cane  crop  was  converted  tc 
rum— at  which  the  royal  govermnent  or- 
dered that  the  plantation's  still  be  bro- 
ken, its  cane  plowed  under,  and  the  land 
planted  to  sweet  potatoes. 

Three  yovmg  New  Englanders  incorpo- 
rated themselves  as  Ladd  &  Co.  in  183: 
and  set  out  to  produce  sugar  on  980  acres 
of  land  they  leased  from  the  Hawaiian 
king  for  50  years  at  $300  a  year.  They 
went  bankrupt,  although  about  a  third 
of  their  tract  has  since  proved  to  be  gooc 
cane  land.  Their  plantation,  Koloa  or. 
the  island  of  Kauai,  proved  to  be  Hawaii'-; 
first  permanent  plantation.  It  exportec 
4,286  pounds  of  sugar  and  2.700  galloc^ 
of  molasses   In   1837   and   was   finai^^ 
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merged  with  another  plantation.  Truly, 
the  adventure  of  producing  sugar  In 
Hawaii  in  those  days  was  not  for  the 
fainthearted. 

There  was  perseverance,  however. 
By  1838,  there  were  20  small  sugar  mills 
in  operation  in  the  islands,  of  which  18 
were  animal  powered  and  two  were 
waterpowered.  During  the  California 
gold  rush,  sugar  prices  rose  to  as  much 
as  20  cents  a  pound,  and  Hawaii,  in  1851, 
exported  162  tons  of  sugar. 

From  this  small  beginning,  the  de- 
velopment of  Hawaii's  sugar  Industry 
was  rapid  during  the  third  quarter  of 
the  19th  century.  Even  then,  mechani- 
cal improvements  through  the  use  of 
modern  technology  were  a  major  factor. 

The  first  sugar  centrifugal,  perhaps 
the  most  significant  invention  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  sugar  industry,  was  intro- 
duced; it  separated  sugar  crystals  from 
molasses  by  its  whirling  action.  The 
first  steam  engine  was  installed  in  1853 
and  the  first  steam  mill  in  1857.  Exports 
climbed  to  913  tons  in  1859,  then  de- 
clined to  722  tons  in  the  next  year. 

But  the  introduction  of  the  vacuum 
pan  in  1863,  together  with  the  stimulus 
provided  by  the  vast  Civil  War  market 
in  the  United  States,  resulted  in  exports 
of  8,869  tons  in  1866.  Thereafter,  pro- 
duction trended  sharply  upward,  except 
for  a  few  drought  years. 

The  fascination  of  the  establishment 
of  this  new  enterprise  attracted  a  wide 
diversity  of  pioneers.  Among  them  were 
young  New  Englanders,  the  sons  of  early 
missionaries  to  Hawaii,  American  sea 
captains,  the  son  of  a  president  of  Nor- 
way, Irishmen,  Englishmen,  and  Ger- 
mans. They  included  bookkeepers  and 
bankers  as  well  as  others  with  agricul- 
tural backgrounds. 

As  the  need  for  labor  grew  in  the  bur- 
geoning industry,  300  Chinese  arrived 
from  Hong  Kong  in  1852,  to  be  followed 
by  500  more  in  1865.    This  was  the  start 


of  a  long  line  of  inmiigrants  to  the  Is- 
lands, called  to  work  in  the  sugar  fields 
and  mills. 

It  is  estimated  that  46,000  Chinese  mi- 
grated to  Hawaii  between  1864  and  1900, 
of  whom  8,000  came  from  the  mainland 
United  States  rather  than  directly  from 
China.  More  than  half  came  unassisted, 
and  slightly  more  than  half  of  them  re- 
turned home  after  fulfilling  their  con- 
tracts. The  others  tended  to  congregate 
in  Hawaii's  urban  areas,  and  It  was  esti- 
mated that  14,000  of  the  20,000  Chinese 
in  Hawaii  in  1886  were  in  Honolulu, 
either  in  trade  or  raising  truck  vege- 
tables in  small  farms  just  outside  the 
city  proper. 

Japanese  migration  began  In  1868, 
when  the  Hawaiian  consul  in  Japan  ar- 
ranged for  148  laborers  to  come  to  Ha- 
waii. It  was  20  years  before  others  fol- 
lowed them,  however. 

Rapid  expansion  of  Hawaiian  sugar 
production  continued  through  the  final 
quarter  of  the  19th  century.  After  un- 
successful attempts  in  1848  and  1852,  the 
Hawaiian  Government  succeeded  in  ne- 
gotiating a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the 
United  States  in  1876.  That  trade  agree- 
men  admitted  sugar  duty  free  to  the 
American  consumer  market. 

Subsequently,  land  for  sugar  cane  was 
substantially  increased  by  the  use  of  ir- 
rigation on  four  of  the  islands;  and  the 
irrigation  also  increased  the  reliable 
productivity  of  the  land  on  which  it  was 
used. 

The  first  and  most  famous  irrigation 
project  In  Hawaii  was  the  Hamakua 
Ditch,  which  was  17  miles  long  and  ca- 
pable of  moving  40  million  gallons  of 
water  a  day.  It  was  built  by  Alexander 
and  Baldwin,  sons  of  early  American 
missionaries,  at  a  cost  of  $80,000,  to  tap 
the  rainfall  of  nearby  mountains  to  wa- 
ter their  then  barren  plantation  in  the 
hot  but  dry  lowland  plain  of  central 
Maul. 


This  success  prompted  the  California 
capitalist  Spreckels  to  build  another 
ditch  on  Maul,  this  one  30  miles  long  and 
capable  of  delivering  50  million  gallons 
of  water  dally. 

Subsequent  irrigation  projects  involved 
great  tunnels  through  mountains,  miles 
and  miles  of  pipes,  inverted  siphons, 
large  reservoirs,  and  even  portable 
ditches.  Water  from  wells  for  Irrigation 
started  In  1879,  when  the  first  artesian 
well  was  put  down.  Eventually,  hun- 
dreds of  pump  and  well  combinations 
dotted  the  drier  cane  areas  of  the  islands, 
providing  hundreds  of  millions  of  gal- 
lons of  water  daily. 

The  eflforts  to  irrigate  also  spotlight 
the  growing  importance  of  the  use  of 
science  to  Increase  productivity.  The  ir- 
rigated lands  were  assured  of  reliable 
growth  conditions  for  a  large  segment  of 
the  acreage  growing  cane.  Breeding 
work  resulted  in  new  cane  varieties  which 
yielded  higher  tormage  per  acre  and 
juice  with  a  greater  sugar  content  than 
the  original  varieties.  Chemists  were 
employed  by  the  industry.  Commercial 
fertilizers  were  introduced.  As  a  result, 
the  first  100,000-ton  sugar  crop  was  pro- 
duced in  1886,  to  be  followed  by  the  first 
250,000-ton  crop  only  11  years  later. 

Meanwhile,  the  sugar  industry's  labor 
needs  continued  to  feed  the  famous 
Hawaiian  melting  pot.  Portuguese  im- 
migrant families  had  arrived  in  1878, 
mostly  from  the  island  and  Madeira. 
German  immigrants  followed  them  in 
1881.  After  formal  arrangements  were 
made  between  the  governments  in  1885, 
the  major  Japanese  immigration  began 
in  earnest.  By  1907,  more  than  180,000 
Japanese  had  come  to  Hawaii  to  work, 
of  whom  about  126,000  had  left  to  return 
home.  By  1913,  the  number  of  Portu- 
guese immigrants  had  swelled  to  20,000 
men,  women,  and  children,  with  the  ma- 
jority of  them  again  coming  from. 
Portugal's  island  provinces. 


Chart  I- A. — Cane  sugar  production  in  Hawaii,  1908-63 


Production  year  (beginning  Oct.  1, 
ending  Sept.  30) 


190fM)9. 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

1914-1,'). 

191.5-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18 

1918-19. 

191^20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 


1923-24  — 

1924-25.     

192,'>-'26      

192&-27.I 

1927-28        

1928-29  .    

192»-30        

1930-31   

1931-32  

1932-33.       

1933  (Oct.  I'to'DecVai)! 


Tons  sugar 
per  acre 


Tons  cane 

per  ton 

sugar 


5.14 
4.81 
6.16 
5.34 
4.90 
5.64 
5.75 
5.17 
5.57 
4.86 
8.07 
4.91 
4.83 
4.98 
4.85 
6.42 
6.47 
6.68 
6.68 
7.00 
7.16 
7.02 
7.43 
7.57 
7.34 


Total  cane 
land  area 


Cane  used  for  sugar 


Acreage 
harvested 


7.42 
7.78 
7.94 
7.75 
7.99 
8.01 
7.96 
8.14 
7.98 
8.34 
7.81 
7.98 
8.53 
8.23 
8.23 
7.91 
8.06 
8.07 
8.41 
8.37 
8.06 
8.36 
8.33 
8.38 
8.05 


Acres 

201,641 
209, 469 
214,312 
216, 345 
215.  741 
217.470 
239.800 
246,332 
247, 476 
246, 813 
239,844 
247,838 
236,510 
228,519 
236, 134 
231,862 
240,597 
237, 774 
234,809 
240, 769 
239,858 
242, 761 
251,533 
251, 876 
254,563 


Average 

yield  per 

acre 


Acres 

106, 127 
110,247 
112,  796 
113,866 
113,648 
112,700 
113, 164 
115,419 
117, 468 
119,785 
119,679 
114, 105 
113,056 
124, 124 
114, 182 
111,581 
120,632 
122,309 
124,642 
131,534 
129. 131 
133,840 
137, 037 
139, 744 
144. 959 


Short  tons 

38.2 
37.4 
41.0 
41.4 
39.1 
44.4 
45.8 
42.1 
44.4 
40.5 
39.6 
39.2 
41.2 
41.0 
39.9 
60.7 
62.2 
53.1 
56.1 
68.6 
57.7 
58.7 
61.9 
63.4 
69.1 


Production 


Short  tons 

4, 050, 000 
4, 122, 000 
4, 623. 000 
4,711,000 
4, 446, 000 
6,000,000 
6,184,393 
4, 859, 424 
5,220,000 
4, 865, 804 
4, 744, 070 
4,473,498 
4. 657, 222 
6, 088, 062 
4,659,819 
5,661,000 
6, 297, 000 
6,495,686 
6,992,062 
7, 707, 330 
7, 447, 494 
7. 853, 439 
8, 485, 183 
8, 865, 323 
8, 666, 781 


Sugar  produced   _>»-' 


Converted 

to  96°  raw 

value 


Short  tons 

646,738 
629,940 
682, 196 
607,863 
556,654 
624, 165 
660, 970 
696,703 
654.388 
582.192 
607,174 
560,379 
546,273 
618, 457 
564.199 
715, 918 
781,000 
804.644 
831,648 
920.887 
925, 140 
939,287 
1,018,047 
1,057,303 
1,063.605 
127,317 


Equivalent 
refined 


Short  tons 

510, 048 
495,  282 
644,120 
668,109 
620,249 
683,345 
608,397 
567, 679 
611,691 
544,117 
567, 465 
523, 379 
510, 647 
578. 010 
517. 954 
669,097 
730,000 
752,020 
777,258 
860,661 
864.636 
877,858 
951, 467 
968,155 
994.045 
118,990 


Raw  value 
96"  sugar 
made  per 

short  tons 
of  cane 


Pounds 

270 
267 
252 
258 
260 
260 
261 
246 
251 
'240 
266 
251 
235 
243 
243 
263 
248 
248 
238 
239 
248 
239 
240 
239 
248 


Recovery  of 
equivalent 

refined 

sugar  from 

cane 

ground 


Percent 

12.69 

12.02 

11.77 

12.08' 

11.70 

11.67 

11.74 

11.48 

11.72 

11.21 

11.96 

11.71 

10.96 

11.36 

11.36 

11.82 

11.69 

11.68 

11.12 

1L17 

11.61 

11.  IS 

11.21 

11.15 

11.00 
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Chart  I-B. — Cane  sugar  production  in  Hawaii,  190S-63 


October  5,  1965 


I 


Production  year  (beginning  Jan.  1) 


1«M  . 
103S.. 
19M.. 

iga?.. 

1938  . 

1939  . 

1940  . 
IMl.. 
1942.. 

1943  . 

1944  . 
1945.. 

1946  . 

1947  . 

1948  . 

1949  . 

igw  . 

1951.. 
19.'i2  . 

19.M  » 

19.Vi 
Itt.**  . 
19.17  . 
J9.'W  . 
19.S9  . 
19»iO  . 
IWl  . 
1962.. 
1963  . 


Tons  siigur 
j>er  acre 


7.14 
7.82 
7.97 

7  46 
6.92 
7.18 
7.16 
7.?« 
7.58 
7.79 
7.99 
7.86 
8.06 
7.72 

8  35 
8.76 
8.78 
9.09 
9.44 

10.15 
10  02 
10.74 
10.28 
10  16 
9.00 
8.83 

9  03 
10  00 

laai 
ia29 


Tons  (Sine 

per  ton 

sugar 


8.33 

8  67 
8.  SO 
9.32 
9.39 
8.66 
8.76 
9.04 
9.10 
0.24 
8.95 
8.98 
8.  S3 

9  n 

0.03 

8.44 

8  51 
8.51 
8.52 
S.  19 
8.75 
8.tV6 

9  01 
S  71 
9.S7 
9.66 
9.20 
8.78 
S.78 
9  12 


Total  cane 
land  area 


Arrea 
C82.237 
246.491 
245.  S91 
240,.'v33 
238,302 
235.227 
235.110 
238.111 
225,199 
220, 92S 
216,072 
211.331 
JOS.  376 
211.624 
206, 5.'i0 
213.354 
220.  .>3 
■221,212 
•221.990 
221, 542 
22n.l3)« 
2is,.sl9 
220,606 
221.336 
221. 6S3 
222.. ■188 
224.617 
227, 027 
228.926 
231.321 


Cane  uaed  for  suftar 


Acreage 
harvested 


^Irrr* 
134.318 
126,116 
130,  S28 
126.671 
135.978 
138.440 
136,417 
130, 768 
114,745 
113. 754 
109,.i22 
103. 173 
S4.379 
113.020 
100,042 
108.794 
109,405 
109,494 
1  OS,  089 
108,337 
107.480 
106, 180 
106,956 
106,  742 
84,136 
110.371 
103,  ."iS4 
108.320 
108,600 
107,436 


Average 

yield  per 

acre 


Production 


Short  toni 
59.5 
67.8 
70.1 
69.5 
65.0 
62.2 
62.7 
65.5 
69.0 
71.9 
71.5 
71.4 
71  1 
70  3 
75.4 
73.9 
74.7 
77.4 
80.4 
83.1 
87.75 
92  94 
92  65 
88  51 
69.77 
85.31 
.■«.  15 
S8.58 
90  36 
03.39 


Short  toim 
7, 992, 260 
8, 555, 424 
9, 170,  279 
8,802.716 
8,835,370 
8,609,543 
8, 557, 216 
8,559.797 
7,918,342 
8, 185. 400 
7,832,185 
7,371,158 
6,002,127 
7,W2.216 
7,542,613 
8,04.\941 
8, 174, 821 
8,477,201 
8.693.920 
9.003,867 
9,431.7S1 
9. 8«)7, 978 
9.  WW.  990 
9.447.647 
7. 552. 750 
9,416,225 
8,613.317 
9,5W,342 
9,812.580 
10. 033. 969 


Sugar  produced 


Converted 

to  96°  raw 

value 


Kquivrtlent 
re  fined 


Short  tnnx 

g.**,  337 

986,849 

1,042,316 

944, 3S2 

941,293 

994,173 

976, 677 

947,190 

870,000 

885,  64*1 

874,947 

821,216 

680.  073 

872, 187 

835, 107 

955,890 

960,961 

995, 759 

1,020,450 

1,090,316 

1,077,347 

1,140,112 

1.009,543 

1,084,646 

764.953 

974.  »\32 

935,744 

1,092.481 

1,120,011 

1,100.768 


Short  loru 

896, 596 

9-22,309 

974, 149 

882, 619 

879, 732 

929,154 

912,802 

885,244 

813, 105 

827.719 

817,7^1 

767, 509 

Ki.\  590 

81.M46 

780.491 

893,375 

898,114 

930,636 

953,712 

1.027,421 

1,006,889 

1, 065, 525 

1,027,633 

1,013,710 

714,925 

910,891 

874, 546 

1,021.033 

1,046,762 

1,028.777 


Raw  value 

96°  supur 

made  per 

short  tons 

of  cane 


Recovery  o( 

equivalent 

refined 
sugar  from 
cane 

ground 


Pound* 
240 
-231 
227 
215 
213 
231 
228 
221 
220 
216 
223 
2-23 
2-27 
-220 
221 
238 
235 
235 
235 
244 
228 
-231 
222 
2;}0 
203 
207 
217 
228 
228 
219 


Perrtnl 

u.n 

10  78 
10  62 
10  03 
9.96 
10  79 
10  60 
10  34 
10  27 
10  U 
10  44 
10  41 
10  .-iQ 
10  26 

10  35 

11  10 
10  99 
10  98 

10  97 

11  41 
10  68 
10  79 
10  37 
10  73 

9.47 
9  67 

10  S6 
U  39 

11  41 
10  97 
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In  the  20th  century,  the  history  of 
Hawaii's  sugar  industry  has  continued 
along  the  lines  set  do^'rx  for  it  earlier. 

Use  of  the  most  modern  technology 
has  continued  the  upward  trend  of  pro- 
duction, and  two  World  Wars  have  pro- 
vided both  stimulus  and  some  disloca- 
tions. Since  1937  because  sugar  prices 
had  fluctuated  widely,  new  legislation  to 
meet  this  problem  became  necessary. 

The  discovery  of  new  and  improved 
technique:,  brou^iht  more  land,  previously 
considered  wcrthle*."-,  under  cultivation 
after  the  turn  of  the  century.  Once 
again,  the  call  for  labor  went  out,  and 
In  1906  the  last  inf-'ix.  that  of  Filipino 
labor,  commenced.  By  la'O  there  were 
2.361  Filipinos  in  Hawaii,  the  total  rising 
to  66,049  in  1931,  when  Filipino  men  com- 


prised the  bulk  of  plantation  labor. 
Their  recruitment  was  carefully  planned. 
Pay  and  living  conditions  were  publi- 
cized. Immigrants  had  to  pay  their  own 
way  over,  although  they  were  promised 
their  passage  home  after  720  days  of  work 
within  a  3 -year  period. 

The  pattern  of  development  In  the 
islands  has  been  such  as  to  develop  large 
units  that  could  respond  to  long-range 
planning  and  operations  utilizing  modem 
technology.  As  sugar  boomed  after  the 
1879  Reciprocity  Treaty,  the  farmers 
turned  to  Honolulu  merchants  for  finan- 
cial and  other  help,  resulting  finally  In 
a  present  day  network  of  26  separate 
sugar  plantation  companies,  plus  about 
1,200  independent  cane  planters. 


Chart  U.— Sugarcane  acreage,  ccreage  hanr^ted,  production,  average  number  of  adult 
hourly  rated  employees,  and  total  man-days  of  all  hourly  rated  employees  on  Haxpatian 
fugar  plantations 


1040 


Acreage 

Acreace  harvested 

Prod-jction.96=,tons _ 

Adult  hourly  rued  employees 

Total    man-days,    hourly    rated   em 
ployees 


•as,  110 

136.417 

976.677 

35,062 


1945 


211.331 

103,174 

821.216 

20,806 


1950 


2-20.383 

109.405 

960.961 

20.258 


8.870.704  1    6.350,489  |    5.068,682 


1W5 


218.819 

106,181 

1. 140. 112 

16.773 

3.896.761 


1960 


224.617 

in3,.'«4 

9.35. 744 

12.111 

.917.459 


1963 


228.9-26 

107.436 

l.ino.768 

10.722 

.\  'W2. 706 


Technical  progress  continues  to  be  the 
keynote  to  improved  production.  As  a 
result,  in  the  1960s  Hawaii  has  produced 
bigger  yields  on  smaller  acreages  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

The  harvest  sugar  acreage  in  Hawaii 
reached  an  average  yield  of  nearly  95 
tons  of  cane  an  acre  In  1964.  Because 
cane  is  a  2-year  crop  In  Hawaii,  halving 
this  gives  a  comparison  of  42.5  tons  per 
acre  with  the  29-ton  average  in  Lou- 
isiana, the  32-ton  yield  for  Florida,  and 
the  33-ton  yield  for  Puerto  Rico. 

One  of  the  newer  technical  develop- 
ments is  the  use  of  overhead  irrigation, 
which  is  adaptable  to  areas  not  easily 
irrigated  by  earlier  methods  and  which 


apparently  requires  only  one-fourth  as 
much  water  as  would  be  used  with  ditch 
irrigation.  This  has  led  to  the  use  of 
some  additional  land  for  sugarcane. 

In  addition,  replanting  with  improved 
cane  varieties  continues,  and  new  and 
improved  loading  machinery,  unloading 
equipment,  boilers,  and  other  machinery 
are  being  installed.  And.  new  tests  are 
being  conducted  on  techniques  of  load- 
ing, cutting  seed,  utilizing  bagasse — 
sugarcane  waste — and  mill  processing. 

The  continuing  importance  of  tech- 
nological advances  is  of  major  impor- 
tance in  the  light  of  tight  limitations  on 
land  resources.  Prom  a  high  of  254,000 
acres  in  1932-33,  sugarcane  acreage  In 


Hawaii  declined  to  less  than  207,000  in 
1948  before  rising  again  to  more  than 
231,000  acres  in  1963.  It  is  believed  that 
only  about  250.000  acres  throughout  the 
State  can  ever  be  used  profitably  for 
sugarcane  production,  in  the  light  of 
present  sugar  prices. 

Growing  hand  in  hand  with  modern 
plantation  technology  has  been  a  pro- 
gram of  industrial  relations  and  coopera- 
tion with  labor  organizations  that  has 
seen  Hawaii's  sugar  workers  become  the 
highest  paid  in  any  sugar-growing  area. 
Hawaii's  sugar  plantation  and  mill- 
workers  are  represented  by  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union. 

Tlie  Hawaii  plantation  worker  is  em- 
ployed the  year  around.  He  produces 
more  and  gets  paid  more.  His  hourly 
earnings  are  from  one-third  to  three 
times  higher  than  fleld\^rkers'  earn- 
ings in  other  sugar-prodii^ng  areas  of 
America,  and  vastly  above  those  of  for- 
eign sugar-producing  areas.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  fringe  benefits  of  medical 
care,  paid  vacations  and  holidays,  insur- 
ance, and  pensions. 

In  1963,  the  average  daily  wage  of  non- 
supervisory  employees  in  the  Hawaii 
sugar  industry  was  $16.68,  with  fringe 
benefits  valued  at  another  $5  a  day. 
This  $21.68  total  in  1963  rose  to  an  esti- 
mated $24.10  a  day  in  1965. 

A  recent  1-year  collective  bargaining 
contract  covering  employees  of  25  plan- 
tations provided  for  wage  increases  of 
7  cents  an  hour,  starting  February  1. 
1965;  an  additional  paid  holiday  on  the 
day  before  New  Year's;  and  extension  of 
the  industry's  dental  health  insurance 
plan  for  children  of  employees. 

It  Is  estimated  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  average  hourly 
cash  earnings  of  fieldworkers  in  Hawaii's 
sugar  industry  was  $2.22  in  1964.  com- 
pared to  $1.29  for  beet  area  workers,  and 
that  in  1965  Hawaii's  cane  fieldworkers 


will  be  earning  $2.30  an  hour,  compared 
to  $1.35  for  beet  workers. 

Meanwhile,  the  sugar  shortages  of 
1962-63  have  developed  marketing  prob- 
lems for  Hawaii's  sugar  industry.  Sur- 
plus supplies  became  troublesome  for 
western  sugarbeet  growers  who  had  ex- 
panded production  from  2,213,000  tons 
in  1957  to  3,110,000  tons  in  1963  as  the 
result  of  lifting  or  acreage  restrictions. 
Much  of  this  must  be  marketed  in  the 
same  western  areas  of  the  United  States 
in  which  Hawaii's  cane  sugar  is  sold. 
At  the  same  time,  the  price  of  sugar  has 
dropped  from  its  scarcity  highs  to  a 
more  normal  level. 

The  agreement  among  sugar  industry 
segments  on  recommended  legislation 
would  appear  to  solve  these  problems  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  Hawaii's  cane 
producers  as  well  as  to  the  sugarbeet 
growers  of  the  Western  States. 

In  addition,  it  is  indicated  that  Hawai- 
ian cane  growers  wiD  continue  to  de- 
pend, as  they  have  in  the  past,  on 
efiBcient  utilization  of  the  latest  and  best 
in  technology.  Fully  25  varieties  of 
specially  bred  cane  occupy  important 
acreages  in  Hawaii.  Applied  science 
continues  to  be  related  to  fertilization, 
irrigation,  and  insect  and  disease  con- 
trol. 

Management  engineers  continue  to 
apply  themselves  to  new  and  more  effl- 
cient  methods  of  producing,  harvesting, 
transporting,  and  milling  cane.  Major 
sivings  have  been  realized  In  bulk  sugar 
unloading  costs. 

The  1964  sugar  crop  of  1,178,770  tons 
set  a  new  record  high,  breaking  the  rec- 
ord of  1,140.112  tons  established  in  1955. 
It  produced  the  highest  amount  of  sugar 
production  per  acre  in  the  world,  with 
its  10.64  tons  per  acre,  just  one-tenth 
of  a  ton  lower  than  the  record  figure  of 
10.74  tons  set  In  1955.  Cane  land  in 
production  reached  a  post-World  War  n 
high  of  233,145  acres,  while  total  acres 
harvested  amounted  to  110,759  acres. 

Because  of  the  drop  in  sugar  prices, 
receipts  are  estimated  at  about  $157  mil- 
lion, which  Is  equal  to  1962  but  well  be- 
low the  $188  million  recorded  in  1963. 

So  it  is  that  Hawaii's  sugar  industry 
maintains  Its  position  as  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  world  in  the  face  of  the 
constant  fluctuation  of  price,  competitive 
position,  and  international  relations  with 
which  it  has  had  to  contend  since  its 
Inception. 

We  in  Hawaii  proudly  look  forward  to 
continuation  of  this  success  story  far  In- 
to the  future,  with  advantageous  results 
to  the  State  and  Its  citizens  as  well  as  to 
the  entire  Nation. 


RECORDS  OF  THE  STATES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES:  A  MICROFILM 
COMPILA-nON 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  fMr.  Kornxcay] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  include  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  report  which  appeared  in 
the  UNESCO  Bulletin  for  Libraries, 
March-April  1965,  which  was  prepared 
by  Dr.  William  Sumner  Jenkins,  di- 
rector. Bureau  of  Public  Records  Col- 
lection and  Research,  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Frederic  Kirk,  re- 
search assistant. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  is 
located  at  Chapel  Hill,  which  lies  In  my 
congressional  district.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  national  depression  of  the  thirties, 
Dr.  Jenkins  conceived  an  idea  that  cul- 
minated in  1956  In  the  establishment  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Records  Collection 
and  Research.  I  have  the  honor  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  and  as 
a  member  of  the  company  of  associates  of 
the  bureau  and  have  been  familiar  with 
the  objectives  and  work  of  the  bureau  for 
some  time. 

As  a  result  of  a  study  of  the  amending 
process  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  discovered  that  significant 
gaps  existed  in  the  few  comprehensive 
central  collections  of  printed  documents 
pertaining  to  the  study.  In  1941,  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  undertook  to  make  a 
microfilm  compilation  of  the  official  rec- 
ords of  the  States  of  the  United  States 
which  would  reveal  the  organic  growth 
of  American  institutions  of  democracy, 
and  it  was  this  joint  effort  and  project 
which  resulted  In  the  establishment  of 
the  bureau  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  with  Dr.  Jenkins  as  director. 

In  addition  to  the  microfilm  collection 
of  official  records  of  the  States,  Dr.  Jen- 
kins has  extended  this  process  of  com- 
pilation to  many  countries  of  the  globe 
with  signal  success. 

Since  the  Library  of  Congress  coop- 
erated in  the  early  days  of  this  important 
project,  I  am  sure  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  be  very  much  interested  in  Dr. 
Jenkins'  report.  We  are  all  due  him  an 
immense  debt  of  gratitude  for  assem- 
bling these  legislative,  statutory,  and 
constitutional  records  of  our  own  coun- 
try and  for  extending  the  pattern  In 
other  countries  of  the  world.  The  pres- 
ervation of  these  records  by  microfilm 
will  afford  present  and  future  scholars 
rich  investigative  material  which  might 
otherwise  be  lost  or  unavailable  for  con- 
sultation. Dr.  Jenkins  has  not  only 
served  the  cause  of  historical  scholar- 
ship well;  he  has  also  preserved  the  ma- 
terials through  which  countries  can  en- 
visage and  understand  the  historical 
foundations  of  other  countries,  and 
through  which,  to  paraphrase  his  words, 
mankind  can  understand  and  help  man- 
kind. 

The  report  follows : 

Records  of  the  States  of  the  United  States  : 
A  Microfilm  Compilation 

(By  William  S.  Jenkins,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Public  Records  Collection  and  Research, 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Frederic  Kirk.  Research  Assistant) 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Records  Collection 
and  Research  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  was  established  in  1956  to  provide 
an  agency  for  both  the  scholarly  utilization 
of  the  microfllin  compilation  of  American 
early  State  records  and  the  stimulation  of 
like  projects  in  other  countries  of  the  world. 


As  such,  the  establishment  of  the  bureau 
marked  the  culmination  of  the  State  records 
mlcronim  project,  a  Joint  enterprise  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  University  ot 
North  Carolina,  during  the  years  1941-51,  to 
compile  serially  on  microfilm  the  official  pub- 
lic records  of  each  of  the  American  States. 
At  the  same  time  it  marked  a  start  in  project- 
ing the  idea  of  such  a  systematic  compilation 
into  other  countries  of  the  world.  In  that 
"Records  of  the  States  of  the  United  States," 
in  conjunction  with  the  "Guide  to  the  Micro- 
film Collection  of  Early  State  Records" 
(1950)  and  its  supplement  (1951),  had  for 
the  first  time  opened  up  In  a  comprehensive 
manner  the  primary  sources  of  American 
documentation  and  made  them  readily  avail- 
able to  scholars  everywhere,  it  was  our  belief 
that  if  like  programs  were  carried  through 
in  other  countries  of  the  world  it  would  be 
possible  to  assemble  on  microfilm  a  world 
resource  of  documentation  which  would  be 
as  read.'}  available  to  the  world  of  scholar- 
ship for  investigation  as  are  the  "Records  of 
the  States  of  the  United  States." 

The  genesis  of  the  idea  of  creating  a  micro- 
film compilation  of  American  public  docu- 
mentation goes  back  to  the  early  1930*s  when 
a  study  of  the  amending  process  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  (art.  V)  was 
undertaken.  In  order  to  carry  through  such 
a  study  it  was  necessary  to  find  and  examine 
complete  files  of  the  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
latures of  each  of  the  States  from  1788  down 
to  1938  because  the  few  comprehensive  cen- 
tral collections  of  printed  documents  con- 
tained very  significant  gaps.  Such  a  search 
entailed  travel  to  the  State  capitals,  paging 
through  the  session  laws  and  legislative  jour- 
nals and  transcribing  the  pertinent  docu- 
ments on  to  note  cards.  The  expense,  time, 
and  tedium  involved  in  this  operation  pro- 
voked a  practical  reaction — the  improvisation 
of  a  portable  copying  stand  mounted  with  a 
small  camera.  This  crude  apparatus  pro- 
vided an  effective  and  marked  acceleration  in 
research  procedure. 

By  1940,  at  which  time  the  electronic  copy- 
ing camera  had  been  perfected,  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  many  other  document  re- 
positories had  become  alarmed  at  the  exist- 
ence of  serious  lacunae  in  their  holdings  and 
interested  In  the  possibilities  of  completing 
their  files  through  the  medium  of  micro- 
filming. Already  complete  finding  lists  of 
documents  from  each  State  had  been  com- 
piled and  checked  through  the  holdings  of 
the  major  libraries  and  repositories.  Thus, 
through  a  concatenation  of  events,  the  State 
records  microfilm  project  was  launched  in 
1941.  Although  the  original  purpose  of  the 
State  records  microfilm  project  was  primarily 
to  serve  the  interest  of  the  Joint  sponsors  In 
making  good  their  deficiencies.  It  was  implic- 
it in  the  conception  Itself  that  in  the  course 
of  time  there  would  emerge  a  great  national 
microfilm  collection  of  official  resources, 
gathered  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
for  the  reciprocal  benefit  of  all. 

The  success  of  the  State  records  microfilm 
project,  which  was  p>erhaps  the  pioneer 
project  in  what  has  been  called  Itinerant 
microphotography,  was  due  primarily  to  the 
cooperative  spirit  that  exists  amongst 
scholars,  a  spirit  which  grew  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  from  the  general  pool  of  master 
negative  films  being  assembled  po-sitive  prints 
would  be  made  available  to  meet  the  needs 
of  contributors  to  the  program.  The  as- 
surance of  this  element  of  reciprocity  In 
many  instances  overcame  an  initial  reluc- 
tance of  some  curators  to  "devalue"  their 
treasures  by  permitting  photographic  fac- 
similes to  be  made  of  unique  and  rare  items. 
Indeed,  our  continuing  quest  for  rarities 
and  missing  numbers  known  to  have  been 
published  and  the  constant  lookout  for 
others  hitherto  unreported,  which  may  have 
been  Issued,  were  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  ovir  fieldwork  procedures.  The  re- 
sult of  our  nationvrlde  inventory  and  search 
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was  the  locating  of  many  displaced  and  un- 
recorded Items  of  a  fugitive  or  ephemeral 
nature  which  In  aggregate  formed  a  rich  and 
extensive  addition  of  source  Information.  To 
achieve  this  result,  by  1948  we  had  traveled 
over  100,000  miles,  into  every  State  of  the 
Union,  visiting  official  and  private  document 
repositories  and  collections  and  had  photo- 
graphed in  them  our  desiderata.  With  the 
collection  phase  of  operations  nearing  com- 
pletion, in  September  1948  we  returned  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  begin  the  task  ol 
arranging  the  collected  materials  for  editing 
'and  subpublication  of  "Records  of  the  States 
of  the  United  States"  as  a  serial  set. 

This  second  sUge  of  the  project  required 
an  expanded  staff  and  the  setting  up  of  a 
workshop.  The  editing  of  the  films  them- 
selves involved  several  steps.  First  the  mis- 
cellaneous mass  of  rough  film  photographed 
en  route  wherever  found  had  to  be  read  In 
order  to  ascertain  any  technical  defects  that 
would  require  remakes;  these  in  the  event 
turned  out  to  be  few  in  number.  At  the 
same  time  the  film  had  to  be  read  to  note 
the  imperfections  existing  in  the  original 
items  copied  and  to  ascertain  missing  num- 
bers and  serial  gaps  yet  to  be  filled.  These 
deficiencies  In  the  rough  film  were  corrected 
by  return  visits  to  many  of  the  depositories 
for  retakes  and,  during  the  concluding  period 
of  editing,  by  borrowing  volumes  and  finally 
by  securing  photostatic  copies  of  particular 
pages.  This  secondary  film  was  then  spliced 
Into  the  original  reels  to  perfect  and  serially 
complete  copy,  a  process  which  required  the 
greatest  precision  In  the  mechanics  of  cut- 
ting the  film  and  splicing  it  into  a  rebuilt 
whole. 

Parallel  with  the  reading,  a  stock  inven- 
tory was  taken  from  the  field  record  books 
in  which  had  been  kept  a  running  account 
of  the  microfilming.  Each  roll  of  film  had 
been  serially  numbered  and  the  titles  and 
pagination  of  each  Item  entered  for  editorial 
collation.  This  latter  task  was  facilitated 
by  entering  marginally  In  the  field  record  a 
series  of  symbols  Identifying  the  variable 
nat\ire  of  materials  Included  in  each  roll  and 
these  marginal  entries  in  turn  giiided  the 
editors  to  the  rolls  containing  pertinent  take- 
off frames.  The  size  of  this  task  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  it  required  over  32,000 
splices  to  recast  the  rough  film  into  the 
completed  serial  set. 

The  system  of  symbols  also  formed  the 
basis  of  the  overall  framework  of  arrange- 
ment into  content  classes; 

A.  Legislative  records. 

B.  Statutory  laws:  B.l.  codes  and  compila- 
tions; B.2.  session  laws;  B  3,  special  laws; 
B.4.  miscellany. 

C.  Constitutional  records. 

D.  Administrative  records 

E.  Executive  records. 

F.  Court  records. 
To   these   six   regular   classes   were   added 

five  special  classes  organized  from  a  residue 
of  items : 

L.  Local  records. 

M.  Indian  records. 

N.  Newspapers. 

R  Rudimentary  states  and  courts. 

X.  Miscellany. 

This  arrang'-ment  was  in  the  natxire  of  a 
looseleaf  notebook  permitting  period  exten- 
sions of  the  separate  classes  and  the  addition 
of  collateral  parts  as  need  should  arise.  Al- 
though time  and  money  precluded  the  com- 
pletion of  the  serial  set  in  D.  E.  and  F  (where 
laxge  gaps  yet  remain)  it  is  believed  that 
classes  A.  B.  and  C  do  In  fact  contain  the 
large  body  of  all  items  known  to  be  extant 
down  to  the  period  of  the  American  Civil 
War  and  together  form  a  microfilm  founda- 
tion on  which  Individual  superstructures 
can  be  built  according  to  special  need. 

A  foundation  of  legislative,  statutory  and 
constitutional  records  of  the  kind  just  de- 
scribed will,  it  is  considerd.  be  the  sine  qua 
non  for  compiling  similar  national  microfilm 


collections  of  public  records.    As  the  pattern 
is  carried  through  in  other  countries  a  re- 
source will  be  formed  from  which  compara- 
tive studies  can  be  made  of  the  elements  of 
constitutionalism,   of   the   workings   of   the 
legislative  process,  of  the  substance  of  legis- 
lation, and   of  legislative   rules,  procedures 
and  customs.    To  provide  for  the  intelligent 
and  effective  needs  for  such  a  comprehensive 
resource,  the  Journal  and  debate  record  of 
legislative  bodies  must  be  supplemented  by 
files  of  legislative  bills  and  other  proposals,  as 
well   as   the   reports   of   conunittees   when- 
ever   existing    in    separate    form    and    by 
annual     reports     and     documents     submit- 
ted by  the  executive  branch  of  government. 
The  assembly  of  such  filed  papers  under  class 
A.6.,  "Legislative  impers."  is  essential  in  any 
consideration   of   democratic    processes   and 
the  principles  of  representative  government. 
A  word  should  be  added  at  this  point  to  ex- 
plain the  internal  arrangement  of  the  indi- 
vidual completed  reels  which  are  arranged 
alphabetically  by  Stete.     The  first  frame  of 
the  Icivder  of  each  individual  reel  carries  the 
Identification   of   the   State,   the   class,   the 
part  of  the  class  and  the  Inclusive  dates  of 
the   material   contained.     This   first   frame, 
like  the  call  number  on  the  spine  of  a  book, 
permits  the  user  ready  access  to  the  particu- 
lar materials  desired.     The  leader  also  con- 
tains  the  editor's   comprehensive  Introduc- 
tion to  the  class  of  materials  Included  in 
that  reel;  the  introduction,  besides  describ- 
ing  the   general   research   character   of   the 
materials  contained  in  the  class,  also  gives 
pointers  to  possible  research  uses.     And,  at 
the  end  of  the  leader,  a  variable  number  of 
frames  serves  as  a  table  of  contents  of  the 
sundry  titles  appearing  on  the  reel.    For  the 
convenience   of   the   searcher   this   table   of 
contents  is  divided  into  units  denoted  by  re- 
versed black  and  white  flash  signs  in  large 
Roman  numerals  whereby  the  searcher  may 
speedily   turn    to   the   particular   entries   of 
desiderata  for  his  purpose. 

The  guides  serve  as  a  key  to  "Records  of 
the  States  of  the  United  States"  and,  Incl- 
dent'illy.  as  a  catalog  for  both  ordering  posi- 
tive copies,  the  master  negative  of  which  is 
held  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  borrow- 
ing   reels    through    the    Inter-Llbrary    Loan 
Service.     The  guides  cumulate  the  tables  of 
contents  of  the  separate  reeis  comprising  the 
set.     But  the  guides  are  more  than  simply 
the   key   to   the   set.   for   they   also   conUln 
bibliographical  data:   to  each  item  listed  Is 
attached  a  holder's  symbol  and  the  holders' 
s\-mbols  are  codified  by  a  key  to  location  of 
sj-mbols.     The  rarity  of  the  original  title  is 
indicated  by  a  dash  and  a  figure  ( — 1)  follow- 
ing   the    symbol.      Wanting    titles    are    also 
shown  by  the  letter  W  in  brackets  IW].    In 
the   aggregate,   the   encoding   formula   com- 
prises for   the  investigator  a  control  appa- 
ratus over  the  entire  body  of  documentation, 
and  enables  the  retrospective  completion  of 
files  and  the  prospective  retrieval  of  Infor- 
mation through  the  methods  of  automation. 
"Records  of  the  States  of  the  United  States" 
is  composed  of  1.765  reels  of  microfilm  which. 
If  extended,  would  reach  over  32  miles.    The 
films  can  be  serviced  In  armchair  fashion  in 
a  small  research  room  of  8  by  10  feet.    Such 
concentration  is   for   the   researcher  a  con- 
quest over  time  and  space,  lifting  to  fii^ger- 
tip  availability  the  record  of  the  American 
heritage.    This  record,  reflecting  the  organic 
growth  of  America's  institutions  of  govern- 
inent.  offers  a  dual  avenue  of  approach  for 
the  scholars  to  track  and  trace  themes  of  in- 
vestigation— vertically  through  time  in  each 
State  Jurisdiction  and  horizontally  through 
space   in   comparative   studies   between   the 
States  at  each  period  of  the  country's  devel- 
opment.    To  choose  an  illustration  of  this 
facility,  let  us  select  Massachusetts.  B.l,  reel 
1,  unit  6.  and  We  have  before  us  the  first 
printed  lawbook  In  America.  "Massachusetts' 
Body  of  Liberties"  (1648),  held  by  the  Heiu-y 
E.  Huntington  Library  in  San  Marino.  Calif. 


And  within  the  time  it  takes  to  change  a  reel 
we  shall  have  crossed  the  continent  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  HM  Public  Record  Office  in 
London  where  we  shall  be  reading  South  Car- 
olina, A.l,  reel  3,  vmlt  2,  the  "Journal  of  the 
Commons  House  of  Assembly,  July  1728,"  the 
original  of  which  has  disappeared  on  the 
American  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Without  ex- 
aggeration such  a  Juxtap>ositionUig  of  docu- 
mentary material  and  bibliographical  index- 
ing may  be  called  a  system  of  mechanized 
bibliography. 

The  nexus  between  the  State  records  micro- 
fllm  project,  completed  in  1950.  and  the  bu- 
reau, established  in  1956,  was  an  "errata  and 
addenda"    program.     Dixring    this    program 
two  pvirpKJses  were  served,  first,  to  determine 
what   new  materials  had   come  to  light  In 
order  to  ascertain  the   [W)  titles  and.  sec- 
ondly, to  determine  to  what  extent  and  in 
what  ways  institutions  were  making  use  of 
"Records  of  the  States  of  the  United  States." 
We  were  gratified  to  discover  not  only  the 
extensive  use  of  "Records  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States"  in  historical,  legal  and  con- 
stitutional research,  but  also  its  practical  ap- 
plication in  the  preparation  of  bibliographies 
of  basic  source  materials,  for  instance,  the 
revision   and   continuation   of   Evans*   "The 
American  Bibliography,"  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  legal  briefs  presented  in  some  of  the 
most  significant  cases  heard  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  recent  years.    Furthermore, 
"Records  of  the  States  of  the  United  Stetes " 
contains  a  large  reservoir  of  basic  docimaen- 
tatlon  from  which,  for  Instance,  the  editors 
of    the    "Territorial    Papers    of    the   United 
States"  and  the  "Documentary  History  of  the 
Ratification  of  the  Constitution  and  the  First 
10  Amendments."  now  in  preparation  for  the 
press,  have  drawn  directly  to  effect  a  vast 
saving  in  both  time  and  cost.     It  was  this 
positive  assurance  of  the  numerous  uses  to 
which  "Records  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States"  was  being  put  in  the  United  States 
that  led  us  to  believe,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  bxu-eau.  that  its  pattern  of  col- 
lection and  research,  if  projected,  would  be 
of  worth  and  usefulness  to  other  countries. 
The  bureau,  therefore,  entered  upon  a  work 
program  of  new  dimension,  that  of  project- 
ing the  idea  of  "Records  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States"  as  a  pattern  of  usefulness  for 
countries   abroad   to   follow   and,   concomi- 
tantly, to  survey  the  present  condition  and 
utilization  of  public  records  in  other  coun- 
tries,  to  the  end   that  a   general  synthesis 
mfcht  be  made  of  the  techniques  and  proce- 
dures being  used  in  public  records  conserva- 
tion and  management. 

In  pursuance  of  this  expanded  program, 
research  trips  were  made  to  Canada,  1958-59; 
to  Western  Europe,  1960;  to  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral  America,    1961;    to   the   Caribbean  and 
South  America,  1962;  and  to  Africa  and  the 
Levant  in  1963.     The  program  will  continue 
with  further  trips  to  other  areas  of  the  world 
as  yet  uncovered,  and  full  reports  will  soon 
be  published  of  the  findings  of  the  trips  to 
date.     Briefly  it  may  be  said  at  this  point 
that  the  records  movement  is  gathering  mo- 
mentum in  many  countries,  indicating  that 
governments  are  becoming  more  and  more 
aware  of  the  need  to  preserve  the  heritage  of 
their  peoples.    Several  very  significant  micro- 
film projects  are  underway.     Perhaps  most 
Interesting  is  the  way  in  which  some  of  these 
can    complement    each    other    to    form  an 
encoded    cross-reference    resource.    For    in- 
stance, the  tremendous  work  being  under- 
taken at  the  Archlvo  Historico  Ultramarine 
in  Lisbon  to  center  there  facsimiled  copies 
of  the  records  of  the  Portuguese  overseas  ter- 
ritories  is  complemented   at   points  by  the 
equally  Important  work  being  conducted  by 
the    South    African    National    Archives   Id 
Pretoria   in   drawing   together  on  mlcroflW 
the  diverse  origins  of  the  republic.     A  similar 
long-range  program,  vast  in  scale,  has  been 
proceeding  for  some  years  in  the  Dominion  oi 
Canada    where    the    National    Archives   has 
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been  relentless  In  extending  its  coverage  by 
microfilm  in  England  and  Prance. 

A  contrasting  situation  pertains  In  the 
Latin  American  countries  which  have  a  com- 
mon Hispanic  heritage.  In  these  countries 
there  exist  several  projects  to  microfilm  the 
most  Important  documents.  These  pro- 
grams, however,  are  small  In  scale,  indi- 
vidualized, and  not  altogether  proof  against 
duplication.  The  mobile  microfilm  unit  of 
UNESCO,  in  recent  years,  has  not  only  di- 
rectly undertaken  some  of  these  Individual 
projects  in  some  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries but  has  also  rendered  a  general  service 
by  placing  the  master  negatives  In  a  central 
depository  in  Mexico  City  to  form  the  begin- 
nings of  an  area  resource.  The  mobile  mi- 
crofilm unit  has  now  transferred  its  opera- 
tions to  the  Asian  and  Levantine  countries 
and  an  area  center  has  been  set  up  for  the 
films  in  Cairo.  Another  important  program 
being  carried  out  on  similar  lines  Is  that 
of  the  University  of  Florida  which  has  been 
copying  the  official  gazettes  of  the  Carib- 
bean islands.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
on-the-spot  microfilming  work  done  Inde- 
pendently In  Latin  America  is  that  which 
has  progressed  in  the  National  Archives  of 
Guatemala  where  at  the  sometime  crossroads 
between  West  and  East  was  gathered  a 
wealth  of  source  materials  documenting  the 
diplomatic  relations  of  the  countries  of  the 
world. 

In  conclusion,  however,  it  must  regrettably 
be  said  that  the  Bureau's  surveys  indicate 
that  in  too  many  places  and  countries  much 
of  the  record  has  already  in  large  part  been 
lost  forever,  much  is  now  being  lost  because 
of  neglect,  lack  of  money,  and  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  responsible  custodians. 
Many  ancient  documents,  some  of  which 
could  alter  the  meaning  of  history,  lie  un- 
attended, gathering  dust  in  out-of-the-way 
corners,  damp  cellars  and  dark  attics,  the 
prey  of  Insects  and  the  deteriorations  of 
climate,  or  just  plain  rot.  With  techniques 
readily  available  for  the  restitution,  preser- 
vation, and  exchange  of  documentation  re- 
flecting the  history  of  noble  heritages,  it 
is  Imperative  that  the  envisaged  program 
be  diligently  pursued  by  the  organized  forces 
of  corporate  scholarship  as  an  effort  of  man- 
kind to  understand  and  help  mankind.  We 
are  confident  that  when  the  logic  of  micro- 
filming Is  thoroughly  understood  and  ap- 
plied by  archival  agencies  over  the  world 
our  aim  will  be  realized. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  September  29, 1  was  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  for  Friday,  October  1, 
to  transact  official  business  in  my  dis- 
trict. On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 30, 1  waited  for  the  last  available 
transportation,  but  was  nevertheless 
forced  to  be  absent  for  roUcalls  342  and 
343.  If  I  had  been  present  and  voting,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  rollcall  342 
and  "yea"  on  rollcall  343.  final  passage  of 
H.R.  10281,  the  Government  Employees 
Salary  Comparability  Act. 


THE  260-INCH  SOLID  PROPELLANT 
BOOSTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hechler] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday.  September  25,  exactly  10  days 
ago.  at  Homestead,  Fla.,  the  largest  rock- 
et motor  in  the  world  was  test  fired. 
This  was  a  260-inch-diameter  rocket 
with  solid  propellant.  It  was  built  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration by  the  Aerojet-General 
Corp. 

This  test  firing  was  a  spectacular  suc- 
cess. It  bolstered  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  the  future  of  these 
large  solid-fueled  rockets.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  solid  propellants  will  supple- 
ment and,  in  some  cases,  supplant  liquid 
propellants  in  the  future.  It  is  true  that 
liquid  fuels  have  served  us  very  well,  but 
as  we  work  in  increasing  capability  for 
longer  missions  in  our  future  space  pro- 
grams, we  must  work  on  nuclear  propul- 
sion and  solid  fuels  as  possibilities  for 
such  missions  as  landing  laboratories  on 
the  Moon,  for  missions  to  Mars,  and 
other  planets.  These  other  means  of 
propulsion  must  be  fully  researched  and 
developed.  The  solid  propellants  are 
storable  for  long  periods,  safer,  and  less 
complicated  by  all  the  valves,  turbines 
and  piping  needed  for  liquid  fuels. 

HAS    3.5     MILLION    POUNDS    OF    THRUST 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  test  was  supposed  to 
develop  3.3  million  pounds  of  thrust,  but 
it  worked  out  in  the  actual  test  firing,  3.5 
million  pounds  of  thrust  were  developed. 
The  total  burning  time  was  to  have  been 
124  seconds.  Yet  because  of  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  larger  thrust,  the  total  re- 
corded burning  time  was  only  112  sec- 
onds. This  is  the  half-length  motor. 
The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics has  authorized,  and  Congress 
has  appropriated,  an  additional  $6.2  mil- 
lion above  the  President's  budget  to  carry 
forward  the  development  and  test  firing 
of  a  full  length  260-inch  diameter  solid 
fueled  propellant  rocket  motor. 

When  the  full-length  motor  is  devel- 
oped and  test  fired  it  should  develop 
between  6^2  and  7  million  pounds  of 
thrust,  and  should  be  a  great  staple  in 
our  space  program  of  the  future. 

A  GREAT   WEST  VIRGINIAN 

Among  those  Individuals  who  have 
been  particularly  interested  in  and  ac- 
tive in  connection  with  this  program  Is 
a  West  Virginian,  William  L.  Gore,  who 
is  the  senior  vice  president  for  sales  of 
the  Aerojet-General  Corp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
an  article  from  the  Charleston  Gazette 
concerning  William  L.  pore  and  his  role 
in  the  Aerojet-General  Corp, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette,  Oct. 
3, 1965] 

State  Nathte   Heads   Up   Top  Space  Firm's 
Sales 

William  L.  Gore  is  a  high  school  dropout 
who  was  voted  president  of  his  class  at  Har- 
vard University. 

He  also  is  the  first  man  to  be  propelled 
In  flight  by  rocket. 


His  boss  is  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Dan  Kimball,  who  never  went  to  high  school. 
Kimball  is  chairman  of  Aerojet-General 
Corp.,  which  had  more  than  a  half-billion 
dollars  in  sales  last  year  and  has  20,000  em- 
ployees In  12  plants  across  the  United  States. 

Gore  is  senior  vice  president  for  sales  at 
Aerojet-General,  with  offices  at  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  New  York,  and  abroad. 

Lest  this  be  taken  as  a  testimonial  to 
abandoning  formal  study,  a  closer  look  at 
Bill  Gore  is  In  order. 

He  Is  a  first  covisin  of  Truman  E.  Gore, 
State  finance  and  administration  commis- 
sioner. They  grew  up  together  on  the  Gore 
farm  outside  Clarksburg.  ^^^ 

Bill  tocrfc  off  for  Pittsburgh  In  the  early 
1930'6  and  landed  a  Job,  briefly,  before  he 
enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Marines. 

Interested  In  aviation,  he  took  flight  train- 
ing at  Pennsacola  Naval  Air  Station  and 
started  flying  Government  mail  through  the 
Caribbean.  In  about  1935,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Roswell,  N.  Mex. 

There  a  physicist  named  Robert  Goddard, 
ridiculed  in  Goverrmient  circles  as  a  "moon 
man"  and  a  dreamer,  had  just  launched  the 
flrst  rocket  to  go  faster  than  the  speed  of 
sound.  Dr.  Goddard  envisioned  rocket-pro- 
pelled v^icles  orbiting  the  earth  and  even 
someday  pavellng  to  distant  planets.  One  of 
his  early  disciples  was  Bill  Gore. 

During  the  early  years  of  World  War  II, 
the  War  Department  called  in  Goddard  to 
explain  the  principles  of  liquid-fueled  rock- 
ets. Intelligence  had  learned  German  scien- 
tists were  working  on  them. 

"It  later  developed  that  the  German  V-2 
was  nothing  more  than  a  bigger  version  of 
Dr.  Goddard's  early  rockets,"  Gore  said  here 
last  week. 

He  was  one  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the 
NASA  procurement  conference  sponsored  by 
the  State  commerce  department. 

As  a  marine  pilot  assigned  to  Goddard's  ex- 
perimental station.  Gore  was  the  first  man 
to  test  the  jet-assisted  takeoff  (JATO)  de- 
vice that  proved  so  effective  in  boosting 
planes  aloft  in  a  short  distance. 

Gore  volunteered  for  the  first  test,  and 
received  the  Navy's  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  as  the  first  man  assisted  aloft  by  rocket 
power. 

After  World  War  n.  Gore  resigned  his  com- 
mission and  Joined  a  fiedgling  firm  named 
Aerojet  in  California.  The  firm  was  formed 
to  make  rocket  engines  in  a  fruit  Juice  plant. 
Later,  it  was  absorbed  by  the  giant  General 
Tire  Corp. 

"I  got  in  on  the  ground  fioor  of  an  exciting 
business,"  Gore  said.  But  he  failed  to  men- 
tion the  numerous  correspondence  courses 
and  specialized  training  that  equipped  him 
for  his  key  Job  with  one  of  the  world's  lead- 
ing space  firms. 

In  1960,  Gore  enrolled  in  the  advanced 
management  program  at  Harvard's  Graduate 
Schools  of  Business  Administration.  There 
were  130  top  management  executives  and 
Government  officials  attending  the  course. 
Gore  was  elected  permanent  president  of 
the  class  on  graduation  day. 

During  the  Korean  war  he  was  assigned 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  to  tour  the  battlefronts  and  submit  a 
secret  report  on  the  war. 

Two  years  ago,  he  was  the  fleet  admiral's 
guest  in  the  world  cruise  of  the  U.S.  atomic 
fleet — and  discovered  the  carrier's  captain 
had  received  his  flrst  airplane  ride  from 
Marine  Pilot  Gore. 

"It's  amazing  that  we've  been  able — In  the 
short  si>ace  of  30  years — to  go  from  a  small 
rocket  In  the  New  Mexico  desert  to  the  tre- 
mendous vehicles  of  today,"  Gore  comment- 
ed. 

Last  week  a  Cape  Kennedy,  Fla.,  Aerojet's 
100  scientists  lavmched  a  solid-fuel  rocket 
with  3.5  mUllon  pounds  of  ground  thrust. 
That's  enough  horsepower  to  put  about  44 
Cadillacs  Into  (»-blt. 
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"It  was  real  gratifying."  Gore  said,  then 
added:  "But  It's  only  the  beginning." 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
initial  effort  in  the  development  of  solid 
propellants  was  started  by  the  Air  Force. 
We  have  seen  the  obvious  advantages  of 
the  Polaris  and  Minuteman  missiles  pow- 
ered by  solid  propellants.  The  Air  Force 
built  on  these  developments  and  pro- 
duced the  120-Inch  and  156-inch  solid 
boosters.  Solid-booster  development 
was  carried  on  jointly  by  NASA  and  the 
Air  Force  from  1963  to  1965,  and  since 
March  1965,  by  NASA. 

When  the  President  sent  up  his  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  no  funds  were 
included  for  further  development  of  the 
260-inch  diameter  solid  propellant 
booster.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ruled 
that  this  program  should  be  phased  out. 
The  program  had  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment approximately  $42  million,  add- 
ed to  which  were  over-runs  under  the 
Air  Force  contracts  to  bring  the  total  in- 
vestment to  $51.1  million. 

As  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  considered  this  ques- 
tion, we  could  not  help  but  conclude  that 
$51.1  million  is  probably  the  cheapest 
booster  cost  of  any  size  that  had  been 
brought  to  this  stage  of  development. 
nei:d  fob  larger  boosters 
It  should  not  be  necessary  to  point 
out  that  the  first  bitter  space  lesson  this 
Nation  learned  in  October  1957  was  that 
the  key  to  the  exploration  of  space  is  the 
ability  to  develop  large  operational  boost- 
ers and  propulsion  capability.  It  would 
now  be  the  height  of  folly  to  Interrupt  or 
terminate  this  program  which  is  dem- 
onstrating its  effectiveness.  To  cut  off 
funds  for  further  development  of  the 
260-Inch  solid-fueled  rocket  would  dis- 
perse the  research  teams  beyond  re- 
trieval, and  would  result  In  the  waste  of 
millions  of  dollars  already  spent.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  Congress  authorized 
the  additional  $6.2  million. 

What  is  contained  in  this  solid  pro- 
pellant which  was  fired  on  September  25? 
The  booster  consists  of  ammonium  per- 
chlorate  as  the  oxidizer,  plus  an  alumi- 
num composite  poly  butadiene  acrylo- 
nitrile  fuel.  This  fuel  is  essentially  a 
synthetic  rubber  base  with  additives  of 
powdered  aluminum  and  an  acrylic  acid. 
The  igniter  is  the  same  material  but  is 
designed  by  shape  to  burn  quickly  to  raise 
the  temperature  along  the  entire  260- 
inch  grain  as  quickly  and  as  uniformly 
as  possible. 

The  feasibility  test  is  carried  out  under 
the  supervision  of  the  OfiBce  of  Advanced 
Research  and  Technology  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
The  project  management  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  NASA's  Lewis  Research  Center 
in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Abe  Silverstein.  James  J.  Kramer  Is 
the  Lewis  project  manager. 

A  WEST  VIRGINIA  FIRM  PARTICIPATBS 

The  length  of  the  motor  which  was 
test  fired  measures  80  feet,  8  inches.  The 
total  motor  weight  is  931  tons,  90  percent 
of  which  is  propellant.  I  am  proud  to 
note  that  much  of  the  aluminum  core 
was  made  by  the  Kaiser  Aluminum  & 
Chemical  Corp.  of  Ravenswood,  W.  Va. 
The  core  is  60  feet  in  length  and  weighs 


107  tons,  and  is  used  to  form  the  propel- 
lant grain  into  the  correct  shape  so  that 
firing  will  be  even. 

According  to  NASA's  advance  state- 
ment: A 

The  objectives  of  the  project  are  to  advance 
technology  and  to  demonstrate  the  feasi- 
bility of  building  and  operating  solid  motors 
of  large  size. 

The  motor  was  fired  in  a  nozzle-up 
position  from  a  test  pit  more  than  160 
feet  deep,  with  only  the  nozzle  extending 
above  the  ground.  The  flame  from  the 
motor  shot  up  1,200  feet  into  the  air  as 
the  propellant  burned  at  a  rate  of  6  tons 
per  second. 

Once  the  igniter  fired  an  80-foot  flare 
the  entire  length  of  the  big  motor,  the 
igniter  was  removed  by  allowing  it  to  fly 
itself  out  of  the  nozzle  of  the  larger 
motor.  The  igniter  motor  was  tethered 
by  huge  steel  cables  and  was  to  swing 
through  a  controlled  arc  and  land  in  a 
pond  near  by.  But  the  cables  did  not 
hold,  and  the  igniter  shot  up  several 
thousand  feet.  This  was  just  one  very 
minor  phase  of  the  test  which  did  not  go 
as  planned,  but  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  serious  shortcoming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  the  text  of  the  NASA  re- 
lease of  September  29,  1965,  which  an- 
nounces that  the  September  25  test  had 
achieved  the  planned  objectives: 
NASA's  Large  Solid  Motor  Test  Achieves 
Objectives 

A  260-Inch  diameter  solid  fuel  rocket  mo- 
tor developed  3.5  million  pounds  thrust  In  a 
test  Saturday,  and  all  results  were  apparently 
successful. 

The  largest  motor  ever  fired  was  built  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration by  the  Aerojet-Greneral  Corp.  near 
Miami.  Fla. 

Engineers  of  Aerojet  and  NASA's  Lewis  Re- 
search Center,  manager  of  the  project,  said 
preliminary  results  showed  that  the  motor 
recorded  a  total  action  time  (or  near  peak 
thrust)  of  11*2  seconds,  out  of  a  total  biu-n- 
Ing  time  of  124  seconds.  A  pressure  of  600 
pounds  per  square  Inch  and  a  top  tempera- 
ture of  5.500°  P.  was  developed  Inside  the 
steel  casing. 

The  motor,  bolted  In  place  nozzle  end  up- 
ward, was  tested  In  a  180-foot  pit  lined  with 
concrete.  The  motor  itself  was  60  feet  long 
and  was  topped  by  a  20-foot-hlgh  nozzle. 
Made  of  special  maraglng  steel  casing,  the 
motor  contained  1.680,000  pounds  of  solid 
propellant  cast  in  one  piece. 

It  was  Ignited  by  another  rocket  motor,  of 
250,000  pounds  thrust  capacity.  The  Igniter 
motor  broke  free  of  Its  tether,  rose  several 
thousand  feet  upward  and  landed  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  pit. 

Scientists  of  NASA  and  Aerojet  said  the  re- 
sults of  the  test  advanced  technology  and 
demonstrated  feasibility  of  large  solid  propel- 
lant motors  for  us  In  future  space  launch 
applications.  The  test  was  made  with  a  "half 
length"  motor;  a  full  length  motor  would  de- 
velop about  7  millions  pounds  of  thrust. 
The  test  series  Includes  one  more  firing  by 
Aerojet  of  a  similar  size  mot(»'  early  next 
year. 

The  Honorable  George  P.  Miller, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  and  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  who  witnessed 
this  demonstration  were  enthusiastic 
about  the  results.  Following  our  return 
fn»n  Homestead,  Fla..  Chairman  Miller 
conferred  with  Hon.  Olin  Teagxje,  chair- 
man  of   the   Subcommittee   on   NASA 


Oversight,  who  then  wrote  a  letter  to 
NASA  dated  September  27,  congratulat- 
ing NASA  on  the  successful  test  firing. 
The  letter  also  requested  NASA's  advice 
on  plans  to  utilize  the  fiscal  1966  funds, 
and  also  a  3-year  schedule  for  large  solid 
booster  development  following  fiscal 
year  1966. 

future  uses 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  estimates  by 
Aerojet-General  Corp.,  the  260  in  com- 
bination with  an  existing  upper  stage  can 
deposit  a  14,000-pound  payload  on  the 
Moon,  or  send  a  7,500-pound  payload  to 
Mars.  The  instant  readiness  of  the  260 
also  makes  it  an  excellent  first  stage  for 
vehicles  resupplying  manned  stations  on 
the  moon.  The  260  is  ideally  suited  for 
the  booster  phase  of  repeated  vehicle 
flights  to  earth-orbiting  space  stations 
for  the  purpose  of  resupply  and  changing 
crews.  Finally,  more  than  sufiBcient 
power  is  provided  by  the  260  for  boosting 
the  nuclear  upper-stage  propulsion  sys- 
tem out  of  the  atmosphere  and  to  op- 
erating velocity. 

I  trust,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  may  go 
forward  at  full  speed  on  solid  proE>ellant 
booster  development,  for  I  believe  that 
these  solid  boosters  can  cut  the  costs  of 
our  space  launchings  by  50  percent  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Tenzer  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  October  5  and  6,  on  account 
of  observance  of  religious  holiday. 

Mr.  Reinecke  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  ofiBcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Feighan,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressionai 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Everett  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Reuss. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gross)  ,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGGs)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  St.  Onge  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  Brademas. 

Mr.  SCHETTER. 

Mr.  Howard. 
Mr.  CooLEY. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1316.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Conunls- 
sior.ers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
Into  Joint  contracts  for  supplies  and  services 
on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
for  political  divisions  and  subdivisions  in 
the  National  Capital  region;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  2542.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
<at  3  o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  October  6,  1965,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

1645.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
proposed  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  fiscal  year  1966  (H.  Doc.  No.  298); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

1646.  A  letter  from  the  national  adjutant. 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  transmitting  the 
proceedings  of  the  national  convention  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  together  with 
a  report  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  668,  approved  July  15, 
1942,  and  Public  Law  77-249  (H.  Doc.  No. 
300) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

1647.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  20th  Semiannual 
Report,  pursuant  to  section  9  o|;  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  1246,  50  U.S.C. 
App.  sec.  2008) .  as  amended,  and  section  3(c) 
of  the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1949  (64  Stat.  13,  22  U.S.C,  sec.  1622(c), 
as  amended;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1648.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  need  for  Improved  administration 
of  allowances  paid  for  uniforms  of  cadets  in 
the  Reserve  OfHcers"  Training  Corps,  Depart- 
ments of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1649.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
nilgratlon  and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  stispending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  87-885;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1650.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
^gratlon  and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
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of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  p\irsuant  to 
Public  Law  87-885;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1651.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U^S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered,  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  per- 
sons Involved,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  13(c)  and  13(b)  of  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 11,  1957;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1652.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved,  accord- 
ing the  beneficiaries  of  such  petitions  first 
preference  classification,  pursuant  to  section 
204(c)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1653.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  certain  cases,  and  the 
names  of  the  aliens  covered  thereby,  pursu- 
ant to  section  212(d)  (3)  and  section  212(d) 
(6)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1654.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  second  annual  re- 
port of  the  Mobile  Trade  Fairs  Act,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1965,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  87-839;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1655.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  payments 
made  for  indemnification  for  property  loss 
sustained  by  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  during  fiscal  year  1965,  pursu- 
ant to  31  U.S.C.  240-242;  that  no  claims  were 
paid  under  authority  of  10  U.S.C.  2732,  as 
amended  by  33  U.S.C.  857a;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MORRISON:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  11420.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide certain  mailing  privileges  with  respect 
to  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1 1 17) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  10625.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect 
to  the  tax  treatment  of  certain  amounts  paid 
to  servicemen  and  survivors;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1118).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CASEY: 

HJl.  11427.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  to  prohibit  the  use  In  the 
commission  of  certain  crimes  of  firearms 
transported  In  Interstate  commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOV^HDY: 

H.R.  11428.  A    bill    to   amend    the   act    of 
September  8,  1960,  relating  to  the  Washing- 
ton Channel  waterfront;   to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  FARNUM: 

HJl.  11429.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  visitors 
center  in  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States 


as  a  part  of  any  extension,  expansion,  or 
renovation  of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 

By   Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
H.R.  11430.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Ebcecutlve  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  11431.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  11432.  A  bill  to  provide  for  construc- 
tion of  a  protective  glass  screen  in  the  spec- 
tators' galleries  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  11433.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  Federal  mutual  savings  banks; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  11434.  A  bill  to  require  the  appro- 
priate authorities  of  Federal  executive 
branch  agencies  to  excuse  from  duty,  with- 
out loss  of  pay  or  reduction  in  annual  or 
sick  leave,  employees  under  their  respective 
Jurisdictions  In  areas  covered  by  official  hur- 
ricane warnings  or  warnings  of  other  severe 
weather  conditions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
HJl.  11435.  A  bill  to  strengthen  State  and 
local  goverrunents,  to  provide  the  States 
with  additional  financial  resources  to  Im- 
prove elementary  and  secondary  education 
by  retvunlng  a  portion  of  the  Federal  rev- 
enue to  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  11436.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  amortization 
of  railroad  grading  and  certain  other  right- 
of-way  Improvements,  and  for  other  pixr- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  11437.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  amortization 
of  raUroad  grading  and  certain  other  right- 
of-way  Improvements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LOVE: 
H.R.  11438.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  value 
of  annuities  and  pensions  payable  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  or  any  other 
Federal  law  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account 
for  State  Inheritance  tax  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  11439.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  aiuiultles  payable  from  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  teachers'  retirement 
and  annuity  fund,  to  revise  the  method  of 
determining  the  cost-of-living  Increases  in 
such  annuities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.R.  11440.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN : 
HR.  11441.  A  bill  to  strengthen  State  and 
local  governments,  to  provide  the  States  with 
additional  financial  resources  to  Improve 
elementary  and  secondary  education  by  re- 
tiirning  a  portion  of  the  Federal  revenue  to 
the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.    Con.    Ries.    519.  Concurrent   resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  cop- 
ies of  the  hearings  on  H.R.  2580  (89th  Ccng., 
Ist  sees.),  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
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Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  11442.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raffaele 
Beraxducci;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  11443.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Paul  S. 
Symchych;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  11444.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yee  Min 
Klang.  his  wife,  Shul  Ylu  Wong,  and  their 
minor  children.  Ol  Hong  Klang  and  Oi  Chuk 
Klang:   to  the  Comiflittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  11445.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 
Frederick  Jones;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah: 
H.R.  11446.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Ralph  R.  Stevenson;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.  11447.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Ilyn 
(Eileen)  Haywood;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  11448.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicola 
Augelletta:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  11449.  A   bill    for    the    relief    of   Mrs. 
Katharina   Doermer;    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  tlie  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

276.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  90th 
Division  Association.  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
relative  to  the  disbanding  of  certain  military 
Reserve  units;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

277.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Station.  Wyo.,  relative  to  restrict- 
ing the  use  of  listening  devices  by  private 
Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

■■  ^m^         ■■ 


blessing  and  seek  Thy  providence  upon 
this  legislative  body  as  it  enacts  far- 
reaching  laws  touching  the  affairs  of  mil- 
lions of  citizens. 

Grant,  O  God,  that  each  Member  of 
the  Senate  may  be  worthy  -of  the  trust 
placed  upon  them.  May  they  never  lose 
the  common  touch  with  the  multitudes 
of  citizens  they  represent,  nor  fail  to 
serve  the  common  good.  In  these  cru- 
cial days  and  critical  hours  for  the  whole 
world,  strengthen  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  be  loyal  to  the  moral  and  ethi- 
cal principles  upon  which  this  Nation 
was  founded.  Breathe  Thy  divine  spirit 
into  each  one  that  they  may  do  justly, 
exercise  the  love  of  mercy  and  to  ever 
walk  humbly  with  Thee,  and  this  we 
pray,  with  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.   Amen. 


SENATE 

TrESDAY,  October  5,  1965 

i Legislative  day  of  Friday.  October  1, 
1965) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

Rev.  Paul  Morrison,  D.D.,  associate 
minister.  Foundry  Methodist  Church, 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  Father  of  all  mankind. 
Creator  of  the  universe.  Ruler  and  Judge 
of  all  nations,  we  pause  in  reverence  and 
awe  to  acknowledge  Thy  bountiful  good- 
ness and  divine  guidance,  and  to  express 
our  gratitude  and  thanks  to  Thee  for  all 
the  benefits  which  Thou  hast  showered 
upon  our  beloved  country.    We  ask  Thy 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14  <b)  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ACT.  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HJl.  11)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  section  703(b)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  Act  of  1959  and 
to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  section 
8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended. 


S.  1190.  An  act  to  provide  that  certain 
limitations  shall  not  apply  to  certain  land 
patented  to  the  State  of  Alaska  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  University  of  Alaska; 

S.  1623.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 1,  1958,  relating  to  a  continuing  study 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  effects 
of  insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides,  and 
other  pesticides  upon  fish  and  wildlife  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  losses  to  this  re- 
source; 

S.  1764.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
of  certain  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Uinta  National  Forest  in  the  State  of  Utah 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

S.  1975.  An  act  to  amend  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Halibut  Act  in  order  to  provide  certain 
facilities  for  the  International  Pacific  Hali- 
but Commission;  and 

S.  1988.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Maryland. 
On  October  2,  1965: 

S.  4.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Act  to  establish  a  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  to  provide 
grants  for  research  and  development,  to  in- 
crease grants  for  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  works,  to  require  establishment 
of  water  quality  criteria,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  extend 
through  1966  his  proclamation  of  a  period  to 
"See  the  United  States,"  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, October  1,  1965,  and  of  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 4.  1965,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
the  President  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  acts  and  joint  resolution: 

On  September  29,  1965: 

S.  402.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ch  Wha  Ja 
(Penny  Korleen  Doughty) ; 

S.450.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
John  Campbell  McCaughey; 

S.  618.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isabella 
Samuelll; 

S.  906.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  measure- 
ment of  the  gross  and  net  tonnages  for  cer- 
tain vessels  having  two  or  more  decks,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  nil.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pola  Boden- 
stein;  and 

S.  1390.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rocky  River 
Co..  and  Macy  Land  Corp. 

On  September  30.  1965:  *;  * 

S.  1588.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Conunerce  to  undertake  research  and  de- 
velopment in  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tlon,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  1. 1965: 

S.  664.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Klamath  and 
Modoc  Tribes  and  Yahooskln  Band  of  Snake 
Indians,  and  for  other  purposes; 


REPORT  OF  CORREGIDOR-BATAAN 
MEMORIAL  COMMISSION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H, 
DOC.  NO.  299) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  193,  83d  Congress,  as  amended.  I 
hereby  transmit  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  the  12th  Annual  Report  of 
the  Corregidor-Bataan  Memorial  Com- 
mission for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1965. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  October  5,  1965. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its, 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  f  S.  597)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
a  program  of  grants  to  assist  in  meet- 
ing the  need  for  adequate  health  science 
library  services  and  facilities,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  63)  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  construct 
the  third  Library  of  Congress  building  in 
square  732  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  named  the  "Library  of  Congress 
James  Madison  Memorial  Building"  and 
to  contain  a  Madison  Memorial  Hall,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  up  to  but  not  including 
the  last  item,  which  begins  with  the 
nomination  of  Bm-nett  F,  Anderson  to 
be  a  Foreign  Service  oflBcer,  class  I. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  B.  Andrew  Potter,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district 
ofOklahom.a. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
nomination  of  David  G.  Bress,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  nomination  was  passed  over. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  fur- 
ther nominations  in  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  nominations  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDEl-JT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  nomination 
of  B.  Andrew  Potter,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Oklahoma  is  one  of  those  considered  en 
bloc? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  make  the  same  query 
with  respect  to  the  nomination  of  Rex 
B.  Hawks,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  western  district  of  Okla- 
homa. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  reason  I  asked  the 
question  was  that  I  was  chairman  of 
an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  which  passed 
upon  those  nominations,  and  I  think 
they  should  be  confirmed  on  the  evidence 
presented  before  the  committee. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  should  not 
be  confirmed? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  They  should  be  con- 
firmed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice have  all  been  confirmed  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Mr.  Bress,  which 
was  passed  over. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— DIPLOMATIC 
AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
nominations  in  the  Diplomatic  and  For- 
eign Service,  beginning  with  Verne  B. 
Lewis,  Jr.,  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  oflRcer 
of  class  I,  and  ending  with  Robert  C. 
Yore,  to  be  a  consul  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  President  will  be 
notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  794  and  Calendar  No.  797,  in  order, 
measures  on  the  Executive  Calendar  to 
which  there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,f  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  first  bill. 


INCENTIVE  PAY  FOR  CERTAIN  SUB- 
MARINE DUTY  PERSONNEL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  5571)  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of 
incentive  pay  for  submarine  duty  to  per- 
sonnel qualified  in  submarines  attached 
to  staffs  of  submarine  operational  com- 
manders which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  line  6,  after 
the  word  "command",  to  strike  out 
"staff,"  and  insert  "staff  whose  duties 
require  serving  on  a  submarine  during 
underway  operations — 

"(a)  During  one  calendar  month:  48 
hours 

"(b)  During  any  two  consecutive  cal- 
endar months  when  the  requirements  of 
clause  (a)  above  have  not  been  met: 
96  hours 

"(c)  During  any  three  consecutive  cal- 
endar months  when  the  requirements  of 
clause   (b)    atwve  have  not  been  met: 


144  hours,'*;  and,  on  page  2,  after  line  5, 
to  strike  out: 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  March  1, 
1965. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  809) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  PROPOSAL 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  clarify 
the  entitlement  of  personnel  assigned  duties 
on  the  staffs  of  submarine  operational  com- 
manders to  Incentive  pay  for  submarine 
duty.  In  addition,  the  bill  as  amended  con- 
tains certain  explicit  criteria  already  set  forth 
in  this  report  which  must  be  met  before 
submarine  members  assigned  to  operational 
command  staffs  may  qualify  for  incentive 
pay. 

BACKGROUND    INFORMATION 

Since  1944  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
has  paid  certain  members  assigned  to  duties 
on  staffs  of  submarine  operational  com- 
manders the  incentive  pay  authorized  for 
duty  aboard  submeu-lnes.  On  October  30, 
1964,  however,  the  ComptroUer  General,  by 
decision  (B-154092)  ruled  that  the  language 
of  the  present  statute  does  not  permit  the 
continued  payment  of  this  incentive  pay  to 
such  staff  personnel  unless  a  majority  of 
their  assigned  duties  are  actually  performed 
aboard  a  submarine.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, however,  has  delayed  implementing 
his  decision  through  the  end  of  this  session 
of  Congress,  in  order  to  permit  the  enact- 
ment of  clarifying  legislation  so  as  to  permit 
the  continuation  of  incentive  hazardous  pay 
for  the  operational  command  staff  personnel. 

JUSTIFICATION     FOR     INCENTIVE     PAY     FOR     SUB- 
MARINE      OPERATIONAL      STAFF      PERSONNEL 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons affected  by  this  bill  is  approximately 
932,  of  which  377  are  officers  and  555  are  en- 
listed members.  All  of  these  men  are  quali- 
fied submariners.  This  total  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  22,000  personnel  presently  serv- 
ing on  board  submarines  who  receive  incen- 
tive pay  for  submarine  duty. 

The  operational  command  staff  personnel 
affected  by  this  bill  are  experienced  subma- 
riners who  assist  the  submarine  OF>erational 
cormnanders  In  the  discharge  of  their  respon- 
sibilities. Including  such  activities  as  opera- 
tions, training,  and  inspection,  embracing  all 
elements  of  safety,  readiness,  and  operational 
activity.  As  provided  In  the  committee 
amendment  all  will  serve  aboard  a  submarine 
at  least  48  hours  per  month,  which  in  nor- 
mal operations  would  amount  to  five  10-hour 
cruises. 

NATURE     OF     OPERATIONAL     STAFF     DUTIES 

Since  1944  orders  to  permanent  duty  on 
board  a  submarine  have  been  issued  to  all 
submarine  operational  unit  commanders  and 
most  members  of  their  respective  staffs,  and 
continuous  incentive  pay  for  submarine  duty 
has  therefore  been  paid  to  them.  This  has 
been  considered  fully  Justifled  because  of  the 
nature  of  their  duties. 

In  order  to  carry  out  their  primary  respon- 
Blbllties,  submarine  force,  flotilla,  squadron, 
and  division  conunanders  frequently  perform 
duty  on  board  submarines,  participate  In 
submerged   operations,   and   make   periodic 
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operational  crxilses  In  submarines  as  a  matter 
of  established  practice.  Members  of  each 
commander's  staff  frequently  accompany 
him  on  board  the  various  submarines  of  his 
command,  and.  In  addition,  make  Independ- 
ent operational  cruises  on  board  submarines 
at  sea  In  the  execution  of  their  various 
duties.  These  duties  Include,  inter  alia, 
qualification  and  underway  examinations  of 
officers,  development  and  evaluation  of  new 
submarine  tactics.  Inspection  and  certifica- 
tion of  safety  aspects.  IncludlnT  those  relat- 
ing to  nuclear  weapons  and  the  need  to  ac- 
quire additional  operational  knowledge  per- 
talnlni;  to  specific  Items  required  In  the 
performance  of  his  staff  duties.  The  fre- 
quency and  duration  of  these  cruises  will 
vary  from  Infrequent  short  cruises  to  long 
patrol-type  operations,  depending  on  the 
needs  of  the  operational  commander  and 
the  nature  of  the  staff  member's  duties.  It 
Is  difficult  to  establish,  arbitrarily,  a  specific 
performance  requirement  in  advance. 

Because  of  the  physical  limitations  In  sub- 
marines, submarine  operational  commanders 
and  their  staffs  must  perform  some  of  their 
duties  at  submarine  bases  or  on  board  sub- 
marine tenders.  To  discontinue  Incentive 
pay  for  submarine  duty  during  these  periods 
creates  Instability  of  Income  for  the  mem- 
bers, thereby  creating  severe  morale  prob- 
lems. 


with  the  filing  of  registration  statements  for 
securities  offerings  from  one  one-hundredth 
of  1  percent  to  one-fiftieth  of  l  percent  of 
the  maximum  aggregate  price  of  the  securi- 
ties to  be  offered,  and  by  increasing  the  min- 
imum fee  from  $25  to  $100. 


The  committee  amended  section  2  of  the 
bill  so  as  to  change  the  effective  date  of  the 
bill  from  July  1,  1965,  to  January  1.  1966. 


GENERAL    STATEMENT 

S.  1707  was  Introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  SEC,  which  submitted  thla  proposal  with 
the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Securities  conducted  a 
hearing  on  this  bill  on  September  22,  1965. 
Testimony  was  heard  from  the  Honorable 
Manuel  P.  Cohen,  Chairman  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  who  urged  that 
this  bill  be  enacted  Into  law  promptly.  An- 
other witness,  appearing  on  behalf  of  the 
Investment  Company  Institute,  stated  that 
his  organization  was  In  agreement  with  the 
purposes  of  this  bill.  No  opposition  has  been 
expressed  to  the  bill. 

This  bin  would  double  the  registration 
fees  collected  under  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933.  In  the  case  of  a  public  offering  of  82 
million  of  securities,  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  Increase  the  registration  fee  from  $200 
to  $400. 

It  Is  estimated  that,  had  this  bill  been  In 
effect  during  fiscal  1965,  an  additional  $1.8 
million  in  revenue  would  h^^ve  been  col- 
lected by  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The  fees  col- 
lected   would    have   been   approximately   33 

^^  percent  of   SEC's   disbursements   Instead  of 

SEC  REGISTRATION  FEES  the  approximately  21  percent  which  was  In 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the     fact  the  case, 
bill  (S.  1707)   to  amend  section  6(b)   of         The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933  which  had  been     the  enactment  of  the  rate  increase  proposed 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Bank-     would  be  consistent  with  the  administra- 
ing  and  Currency,  with  amendments,  on     tion's  objectives. 

pase  1 .  after  the  enacting  clause  to  strike  The  following  table  shows  the  seCs  appro- 
out  "That  section  6(b)  of  the  Securities  Prtatlons  and  fees  collected  from  1935  to 
Act  of  1933  is  amended  to  read  as  follows :     ^^®^ 

•"(b)  At  the  time  of  filing  a  reglstra-  statement  of  appropriations  and  fees  coi- 
tion statement  the  applicant  shall  pay  to  '«<^'^'^-  A'""'^  y^«"  ^»^5  to  1965.  inclusive 
the  Commission  a  fee  of  one-fiftieth  of 
1  per  centum  of  the  maximum  aggregate 
price  at  which  such  securities  are  pro- 
posed to  be  offered,  but  in  no  case  shall 
such  foe  be  less  than  $100.'  "  And  insert. 
"That  section  6<b)  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  (15  U.S  C.  77f(b) )  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'one  one-hundredth*  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'one-fiftieth',  and 
by  striking  out  '$25.'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  $100.'";  and.  on  page  2.  line  4. 
after  the  word  "be",  to  strike  out  "July 
1.  1965"  and  insert  "January  1,  1966": 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
6(b)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  (15  U.S.C. 
77f  (b) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "one  one- 
hundredth"  and  inesrting  in  lieu  thereof 
"one-fiftieth",  and  by  striking  out  "$25." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$100." 

Sec.  2.  The  effective  date  of  section  6(b)  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  as  amended  by  this 
Act.  shall  be  January  1. 1966. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.   I 

ftclr  nnonimnin!  rnn«t*>nt   tn  havp  nrinted  '  Had  the  proposed  fee  been  In  effect  In  fiscal  1965.  the 

ask  unanimous  consent  lO  nave  prmiea      pp^,„^i5j,i„ner    wouM    have    collected    appmimately 

in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report     jijgo.oooaduitionai.  for  a  total  of  $5.090,16.1.  representing 

(No.  812)  ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the      33  percent  of  the  total  appropriations  for  that  year, 
bill.  Source:  Securities  and  Exchanee  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  coMMirrEE  amendments 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  ^he  committee  revised  the  form  of  section 

as  follows:  l  ©f  the  bill  so  as  to  conform  with  the  ver- 

PURPOSE  OP  THE  BILL  sion  reported  by  the  House  Interstate  and 

S   1707  would  amend  the  Securities  Act  of  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.     No  change 

1933  by  increasing  the  fee  paid  in  connection  in  substance  would  t>e  made. 


Amount 

Percent  of 

approprlnted 

Total  fees 

fees  collected 

by  Congress 

collected 

to  total  ap- 
propriation 

1935 

$1..M5.337 

$227,699 

14  7 

1936 

3. 029, 494 

900.400 

29  7 

1937 

4,  245,  000 

1.103.780 

26.0 

1938 - 

3,895,000 

716.456 

18  4 

1939 

4.S72.000 

575.399 

11  8 

1940 

5.470.000 

492.640 

9.0 

1941 

5.400,000 

517. 772 

9  6 

1942 

5, 440,  noo 

312.922 

5.8 

1943 

4.910.000 

193,366 

3.9 

1944 

4.fi02,.'>00 

407.645 

8.8 

1945 - 

4.f.96,704 

6.14. 176 

13  7 

1946 

4.fiM.200 

1.093,432 

23  2 

1947 

.I.  .133, 700 

1.111,416 

20.0 

194S 

.1.738,700 

946.295 

l«.ft 

1949 

6.121.140 

787, 545 

lis 

IS.-;© 

,1, 878,  2.10 

790,043 

U.4 

1951 

«,  230, 000 

1.087,900 

17.4 

1952 

5.813,480 

1,364.447 

Zl  5 

19.S3 

5,  24.1, 080 

1.199.370 

22  8 

1954 

5,000.000 

1,21.1,749 

34  3 

1955 

4.843.180 

1,703.290 

35  2 

1956 

5.278.000 

2.074.211 

39  3 

19,57 

5. 749. 000 

2. 243, 580 

39  0 

1958 

6.93.1.000 

2,334,370 

33  6 

1959. 

7. 70,1,  000 

2.407.706 

31.2 

1960 

8.100.000 

2.631,498 

32.5 

1961 

9.  517,  500 

2,927.407 

30  7 

1962 

11. 412.  .100 

3.42^.403 

29  9 

1963 

13.261.700 

2.  .133. 986 

19  1 

1964 

13. 937.  ,100 

3.106.213 

223 

1966 

15.442.000 

'3.300.165 

1                 >21.4 

Total. 

200.514.965 

44.382.403 

22.13 

ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
may  transact  routine  morning  business, 
and  that  statements  in  connection  there- 
with be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  majority  leader  prefer  to  bring  up  the 
conference  report  on  foreign  aid  appro- 
priations before  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business?  Consideration 
of  the  conference  report  should  not  take 
very  long.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Except  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  a  quorum  call 
first. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  added  a  qualification  with  re- 
spect to  the  transaction  of  routine  busi- 
ness; namely,  that  no  motion  be  made  or 
action  taken  relating  to  the  pending  mo- 
tion, and  that  the  transaction  of  routine 
business  be  limited  to  speeches  not  ex- 
ceeding 3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  the  under- 
standing. When  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  has  been  con- 
cluded, the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H  R.  77  will  be  brought  up 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that  on  today.  October  5,  1965, 
the  Vice  President  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

H.R.  1384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
Zlssu;  and 

H.R.  6726.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
S.  Perrlgo. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  TYDINOS: 

S.  2599.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  ad- 
ditional technological  research;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydings  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (by  request)  : 

S.  2600.  A  bill  to  prevent  vessels  built  or 
rebuilt  outGide  the  United  States  or  docu- 
mented under  foreign  registry  from  carrying 
cargoes  restricted  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  B.^RTLET^  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  2601.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coinage  of 
proof  sets  of  subsidiary  silver  coins  and  minor 
coins  bearing  the  date  1965;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  2602.  A  bill   to  remove  a  cloud  on  the 
title  to  certain  real  property  In  the  State  of 
Oregon  owned  by  Mr.  John  Johnson;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  ASairs. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  URBAN  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OP  1964 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  to  provide  funds  for 
additional  technological  research  to  de- 
velop new  modes  of  urban  transporta- 
tion. 

Americans  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  that  the  private  automobile  and 
the  freeway  cannot  alone  solve  the 
transportation  needs  of  an  urban  area. 
Choked  roads,  foul  air,  frayed  nerves, 
needless  accidents,  high  public  and 
private  costs,  and  lost  time  are  critical 
problems  in  all  of  our  large  metropolitan 
centers  and  anr  increasing  number  of  oiu* 
medium-sized  and  smaller  cities.  In 
order  to  alleviate  these  problems  we  need 
to  develop  new  systems  for  moving  peo- 
ple about  urban  areas. 

Congress  has  in  recent  years  begun  to 
recognize  the  urban  transportation  prob- 
lem and  has  taken  some  action.  The 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Act  of  1964,  the 
Northeast  Corridor  Act,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Rapid  Transit  Act  are  all 
designed  to  improve  the  situation.  While 
these  laws  represent  a  good  start,  much 
more  will  be  needed  in  the  years  ahead 
if  we  are  to  transport  people  with  any- 
thing approaching  convenience,  econ- 
omy, and  comfort  through  our  major 
cities. 

President  Johnson,  in  a  statement 
delivered  upon  signing  the  bill  creating 
the  new  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  reminded  us  that  we  will 
have  to  build  a  "second  America"  in  the 
next  35  years.  If  we  are  to  make  that 
America  a  decent  place  in  which  to  live, 
we  must  build  transportation  networks 
that  avoid  choking  our  urban  areas  to 
death. 

Where  the  problems  of  urban  growth 
are  concerned,  we  must  look  beyond  the 
next  few  months  or  few  years.  We  must 
look  ahead  an  entire  generation.  Bold 
Innovations  in  the  technology  of  public 
transportation  are  essential  to  a  livable 
future. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  is 
designed  to  help  meet  the  transportation 
needs  not  of  the  midsixties.  but  the  mid- 
seventies  and  eighties. 

This  bill  will  authorize  up  to  $10  mil- 
lion a  year  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967 
for  research  programs  specifically 
designed  "to  achieve  a  technological 
breakthrough"  in  the  development  of 
new  methods  of  public  Intraurban  trans- 
portation. 

The  distinguished  Representative  from 
Wisconsin,  Henry  S.  Reuss,  has  in- 
troduced identical  legislation  in  the 
House.  Twenty-one  other  Representa- 
tives have  followed  suit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
aent.  to  have  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the 
Jist  of  Representatives  who  have  in- 
troduced similar  measures  in  the  House  - 
Pjmted  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
or  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bill  and  list  of  Representatives  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  2599)  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to 
provide  for  additional  technological  re- 
search, introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  table  for  10  days  to  afford  Sen- 
ators an  opportunity  to  cosponsor  it, 
should  they  so  desire. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  w^ill  lie  on  the  table 
for  10  days,  as  requested. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
need  for  Federal  financial  support  of 
technological  research  in  new  and  in- 
novating methods  of  mass  transit,  in  my 
judgment,  is  very  great.  Our  transit  sys- 
tems today  are  merely  sophisticated  re- 
finements of  the  same  public  transit 
vehicles  our  fathers  and  grandfathers 
used.  The  subway,  for  example,  is  es- 
sentially an  underground  railroad.  New 
York  has  had  essentially  the  same  sub- 
way system  since  1904.  Today's  air-con- 
ditioned bus  is  a  great  improvement  over 
earlier  buses,  but  it  is  still  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  any  rubber-tired,  self- 
propelled  vehicle  which  shares  the  streets 
with  private  cars,  trucks,  and  pedestrians. 
In  this  respect,  it  is  not  much  of  an  ad- 
vance over  the  horse  and  buggy. 

Mr.  President,  a  nation  which  can  fly 
by  Mars  or  land  a  man  on  the  Moon,  can 
surely  devise  new  and  better  ways  to  move 
people  about  in  our  great  cities.  Last 
week,  NASA  announced  that  an  Eistro- 
naut  will  "walk"  in  space  for  a  full  orbit 
of  the  Earth.  In  the  same  90  minutes 
that  he  circumnavigates  the  globe,  many 
of  us  will  be  creeping,  bumper  to  bumper, 
from  our  homes  to  our  oflSces,  or  be 
packed  like  sardines  in  a  dirty  bus  or  an 
outmoded  subway. 

The  American  public  deserves  better. 
With  the  will,  the  initiative,  and  a  re- 
search and  development  program  that  is 
comparable  in  imagination,  if  not  in  cost, 
to  the  effort  we  have  made  in  space,  the 
American  public  can  achieve  better  urban 
transportation  in  our  lifetime. 

I  am  fully  aware,  Mr.  President,  that 
both  the  Northeast  Corridor  Act  and  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
provide  funds  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. However,  neither  of  these  acts  is 
designed  or  administered  to  encourage 
breakthrough  technologies  in  intracity 
transit  engineering.  The  Northeast 
Corridor  Act  is  specifically  concerned 
with  contributing  to  the  development 
of  more  eflBcient  and  economical  inter- 
city transportation  systems.  Dr.  Robert 
Nelson,  who  as  Director  of  Transporta- 
tion Research  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  will  play  a  major  role  in  ad- 
ministering that  act,  told  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee: 

Our  responsibilities  run  to  intercity  trans- 
city  transportation  but  not  to  transporta- 
tion within  urban  areas. 

The  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
authorizes  $10  million  a  year  for  re- 


search, development,  and  demonstration 
projects  in  all  phases  of  urban  mass 
transportation.  These  funds  might  be 
used  to  finance  research  into  fresh  tech- 
nological approaches  to  our  intracity 
transportation  problems.  But  so  great  Is 
the  need  for  upgrading  existing  facili- 
ties that  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  this 
money  is  in  fact  being  spent  for  demon- 
stration projects  which  improve  present 
technology. 

Recent  grants  illustrate  the  emphasis 
on  immediacy.  For  example,  nearly  $3; 
million  went  to  the  Southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania Transportation  Compact  for  a 
demonstration  project  to  upgrade  com- 
muter service  on  the  Reading  Railroad. 
San  Francisco  and  the  Alameda-Contra 
Costa  Transit  District  received  $500,000 
to  develop  and  demonstrate  methods  for 
the  coordination  of  the  existing  trans- 
portation facilities  with  the  new  rapid 
transit  system  in  that  area. 

One  demonstration  project  financed 
under  the  Mass  Transportation  Act  is 
testing  a  new  concept:  the  development 
of  an  air  cushion  vehicle  in  Oakland. 
But  the  accent  is  on  shorter  term  results. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  Office  of  Trans- 
portation, now  in  the  newly  created  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
for  concentrating  on  the  improvement 
of  present  systems.  The  needs  of  the 
present  and  the  immediate  future  merit 
most  serious  attention  and  effort. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  next 
decades  in  our  concentration  on  the  pres- 
ent. The  bill  which  I  Introduce  today 
requires  us  to  look  ahead.  It  specifically 
earmarks  funds  for  research  designed  to 
provide  the  technological  breakthrough 
in  transportation  systems  for  our  mush- 
rooming urban  areas. 

My  research,  and  that  of  Representa- 
tive Retjss,  indicates  that  many  techno- 
logical breakthroughs  are  possible. 
Startling  results  have  already  been  pro- 
duced. 

Students  in  a  junior-year  mechanical 
engineering  class  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  have  proposed 
and  have  partially  developed  plans  for 
a  new  tjTje  of  urban  transportation  sys- 
tem in  which  commuters  would  zip  along 
computer-directed,  electrified  guideways 
In  small  private  vehicles  called  "Com- 
mucars." 

The  "Commucar"  is  a  light,  compact,, 
electric  auto  built  for  two  passengers, 
with  jump  seats  for  two  more.  It  could 
be  manually  operated  over  existing  roads. 
In  addition,  the  "Commucar"  could  be 
hooked  up  to  a  central  electric  rail  which 
would  automatically  take  occupants  ta 
any  desired  exit  station  along  its  route. 
This  operation  would  be  controlled  by 
computers.  A  driver  would  indicate  his 
station  by  inserting  a  punched  card  Inta 
a  box,  then  he  could  read  his  newspaper 
or  doze  until  he  arrived.  He  would  then 
resume  manual  control  of  the  vehicle  and 
travel  to  his  ultimate  destination  where 
the  "Commucar"  could  be  easily  parked 
in  a  fraction  of  the  space  required  by 
today's  automobile.  Under  this  plan, 
the  guideways  could  be  located  In 
median  strips  of  divided  superhighways, 
or  elevated  above  other  roads  and  streets. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  the  auto, 
mobile  from  clogging  our  Irmer  cities 
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to  develop  urban  transit  systems  which 
surpass  it  in  efficiency  and  convenience. 
People  now  drive  to  work  or  to  the  ball 
game  in  large  numbers  because  driving 
is  the  best  way  to  get  there.  The  family 
car  is  right  outside.  It  takes  a  person 
directly  where  he  wishes  to  go;  he  does 
not  have  to  ride  three  different  trains  or 
buses.  If  rush  hour  traffic  is  nerve 
racking,  it  is  preferable  to  being  jammed 
into  a  subway  car.  We  can't  force 
people  to  use  public  transportation.  We 
can  only  encourage  innovations,  like  the 
'Commucar."  which  will  make  it  prac- 
tical and  attractive.     - 

Another  suggested  innovation  grows 
out  of  the  high-speed  railroad  system 
wliich  we  are  helping  to  develop  through 
the  Northeast  Corridor  Act.  It  envis- 
ages commuter  subways  built  in  a  tube 
and  operated  on  the  principle  of  pneu- 
matic propulsion.  In  an  article  pub- 
lished in  Scientific  American.  L.  K.  Ed- 
wards, a  pioneer  in  'corridor  railway" 
technology,  has  estimated  that  pneu- 
matic commuter  trains  could  average 
120  miles  an  hour,  including  the  time 
spent  in  stations.  The  system  could 
accommodate  as  many  as  36,000  passen- 
gers an  hour.  Dr.  Edwards  has  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  such  a  commuta- 
tion system  for  New  York  City  would  be 
only  about  25  percent  more  than  the  cost 
of  modernizing  the  present  system.  It 
would  bring  about  astounding  efficiency. 
The  trip  from  White  Plains  would  take 
onl*-  12  minutes;  from  Paterson,  N.J., 
only  8. 

A .  third  innovation  is  the  Teletrans 
system  which  has  been  designed  by  a 
corporation  in  Detroit.  Combining 
features  of  the  "Commucar"  and  the 
pneumatic  subway,  this  system  consists 
of  individual  vehicles  which  would  travel 
through  elevated  stainless  steel  tubes. 
They  would  be  propelled  by  electromag- 
netic power  and  would  not  travel  at  par- 
ticularly hisrh  speeds.  However,  compu- 
ters would  direct  each  vehicle  to  the  pas- 
senger's desired  destination  without  stops 
or  transfers.  Thus,  a  20-mile  trip  would 
'^  take  only  25  minutes.  It  would  be  as  if 
each  person  had  his  own  "el"  system. 
One  line  could  handle  as  many  as  17,000 
vehicles  per  hour. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  tlie  fore- 
going schemes  are  practical  or  feasible 
from  an  economic  or  an  engineering 
standpoint,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  we 
ought  to  find  out — and  find  out  soon. 
Ten  or  fifteen  years  leadtime  is  not  too 
much  to  design  and  redesign  the  trans- 
portation systems  of  our  cities. 

If  these  proposals  are  not  feasible, 
there  are  many  other  imaginative  trans- 
portation plans  on  drawing  boards  and  in 
scale  models.  To  be  explored  and  readied 
for  the  next  generation  of  transportation 
systems,  we  must  begin  now  to  finance  the 
research  and  development  that  can  bring 
these  plans  and  Ideas  to  fruition. 

This  is  a  matter  of  obvious  Federal 
concern.  Yet.  the  latest  statistics  show 
that  while  in  fiscal  1963  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spent  $275  million  in  aviation 
research.  $24  million  in  highway  re- 
search, $15  million  in  water  transporta- 
tion research,  and  $7  million  in  intercity 
rail  transportation  research—  a  total  of 
$321    million — it    ^nt    no    significant 


amount  on  research  in  intracity  trans- 
portation. 

Here,  Mr.  President,  Federal  assistance 
is  needed.  No  city  and  very  few  private 
concerns  can  finance  a  major  research 
effort  into  new  technology  for  urban 
transportation.  The  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day win  help  give  this  neglected  area  of 
research  a  needed  push. 

I  am  confident  that,  with  this  $20  mil- 
lion, plus  the  private  funds  that  will  be 
stimulated  by  it,  we  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
develop  imaginative  but  practical  solu- 
tions to  the  urban  transit  mess. 
Exhibit  1 
S.  2599 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  additional 
technological  research 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
6  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection 
(c)  as  subsection  (d),  and  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (b)  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  In  addition  to  projects  undertaken 
under  subsection  (a)  the  Administrator  shall 
undertake  a  program  of  research  designed 
to  achieve  a  technological  breakthrough  In 
the  development  of  new  kinds  of  public  In- 
traurban transportation  systems  which  can 
tr  insport  persons  in  metropolitan  areas  from 
phice  to  place  virithin  such  areas  quickly, 
safely,  and  economically,  without  polluting 
the  air,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the 
real  needs  of  the  people  and  at  the  same  time 
contribute  to  good  city  planning.  There  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  $10,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1966,  and  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
Any  amount  so  appropriated  shall  remain 
available  until  expended;  and  any  amount 
authorized  but  not  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  may  be  appropriated  for  any  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year."  ^ 

Sec.  2.  Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  fvirther 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "such  projects"  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "programs  and  projects  con- 
ducted under  this  section,"  and 

(2)  striking  out  "this  section"  each  place 
It  appears  in  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a) ." 

Sponsors    of    Urban    Transport    Research 
Legislation 

List  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  have  introduced  Identical  legis- 
Intion  to  H.R.  9200,  sponsored  by  Repre- 
sentative Henry  S.  Retss: 

Thomas  L.  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  H.R.  9201. 

Earle  Cabell,  of  Texas.  H.R.  9202. 

Leonard  Parbstein,  of  New  York.  H.R.  9763. 

DoN.^LD  M.  Fr.^ser,  of  Minnesota.  H.R.  9995. 

John  J.  Gilligan.  of  Ohio.  H.R.  9826. 

Mrs.  Martha  W.  Griffiths,  of  Michigan. 
H.R.  9996. 

Seymour  H.\lpern.  of  New  York,  H.R.  9997. 

Ch.\rles  S.  Joelson,  of  New  Jersey.  H.R. 
9998. 

Clarence  D.  Long,  of  Maryland,  H.R.  9999. 

Richard  D.  McCarthy,  of  New  York,  H.R. 
10000. 

Joseph  G.  Minish,  of  New  Jersey,  H.R. 
10001. 

William  S.  Moorheao.  of  Pennsylvania, 
H.R.  10002. 

Abraham  J.  Mvltee,  of  New  York,  H.R. 
9203. 

Daniel  J.  Ronan,  of  Illinois.  H.R.  10003. 

James  Roosevelt,  of  California,  H.R.  10004. 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  of  New  York,  H.R. 
9204. 

Lynn  E.  Stalbaxtm,  of  Wisconsin,  H.R. 
10279. 


Mrs.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  of  Missouri,  H.R 
9205. 

Charles  A.  Vanik,  of  Ohio,  H.R.  9206. 
Charles  L.  Weltner,  of  Georgia,  H.R.  9207, 
Sidney  R.  Yates,  of  Illinois.  H.R.  9208. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  presume  that  the 
Senator's  bill  would  come  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  presume  that  is  the 
committee  to  which  the  original  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  was  referred. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  merely  wish  to 
say  that  in  that  committee,  under  the 
leadership  of  Senators  like  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr,  Pastore]  and 
others,  they  have  long  been  conscious  of 
the  problem  which  the  Senator  and  his 
colleague  I  Mr.  Brewster!  have  always 
talked  about. 

With  the  signing  of  the  development 
bill  the  other  day  by  the  President,  I 
believe  that  the  Senator's  bill  would  be  a 
good  supplenient  to  what  we  are  trying 
to  do.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  committee 
would  not  only  give  It  sympathetic  con- 
sideration, but  also  expedite  the  matter. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  This  is  a  bill  to 
amend 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    The  present  act. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  present  act  of 
1964,  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Let  me  assure  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  that  we  are 
conscious  of  this  matter  and  concerned 
about  it.  To  me,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  do  that  and  make 
some  great  steps  forward. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  tliank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  moie 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
In  the  chair).  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  anything  more  essential  to  the 
development  of  our  great  cities  and 
metropolitan  areas  than  a  balanced 
transportation  system.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  the  able 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mac- 
mjsoNl.  Congress  has  taken  steps  in  this 
area. 

My  bill  would  merely  supplement  the 
action  already  taken.  It  specifically 
provides  money  to  aid  in  the  search  for 
a  technical  breakthrough  which  could 
radically  change  the  method  of  trans- 
portation In  our  great  cities. 

I  do  not  know  what  scientific  advances 
we  can  expect  In  the  future,  but  ex- 
perience tells  us  that  modes  of  public 
transportation  are  certain  to  be  radically 
altered.  The  development  of  buses,  for 
example,  largely  eliminated  the  street- 
cars. Buses  are  now  air  conditioned 
and  have  many  other  conveniences  and 
safety  features.  This  represents  a  stride 
forward,  but  there  are  all  sorts  of  ne^ 
horizons  which  should  be  explored,  witt 
a   little    attention   and   effort,   we  can 


readily  change  the  transportation  struc- 
tures of  our  great  cities. 

Having  worked  In  the  city  of  Balti- 
more as  U.S.  attorney  for  many  years,  I 
know  that  in  order  for  great  cities  and 
metropolitan  areas  to  survive  as  centers 
of  culture,  commerce,  industry,  and 
economy,  they  must  have  a  successful 
and  balanced  transportation  structure, 
and  this  must  include  an  effective  rapid 
transit  system. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  was  a  bit  hopeful, 
and  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  is  now  In 
the  Chamber,  because  he  knows  and  has 
probably  done  more,  but  he  and  other 
Senators  have  gone  all  up  and  down  this 
big  area  of  concentrated  population  on 
this  subject,  more  than  anyone  else.  I 
am  only,  I  say,  sympathetic  to  the  idea, 
because  I  can  conceive  that  one  of  these 
days  I  will  be  In  the  same  position  in  my 
area,  and  we  wish  to  look  forward.  But 
I  am  hopeful  that — and  I  throw  this  out 
as  a  suggestion,  supposing  it  does  not  re- 
ceive prompt  action  at  this  session, 
which  I  believe  as  a  practical  matter 
would  be  a  little  bit  dlfiBcult 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Yes;  I  understand. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  would,  I  am  sure, 
if  he  can  find  the  time,  be  glad  to  explore 
the  matter  up  and  down  on  the  question 
of  urban  transportation,  following  up  on 
the  bill  recently  signed,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  points  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  brought  up  so  well. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  comments  of  the 
Senator  are  very  helpful.  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  can  find 
the  time  to  look  Into  this  proposed  leg- 
islation, and  the  background  of  some  of 
the  new  systems.  An  article  published 
in  the  Scientific  American,  last  month  I 
believe.  Indicates  that  there  Is  the  possi- 
bility of  a  radical  breakthrough  in  the 
field  of  rapid  transportation.  The  entire 
purpose  of  my  bill  Is  to  supplement  the 
existing  Mass  Transportation  Act,  and  to 
look  to  the  future. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  and  compliment 
him  for  his  timely  remarks  with  refer- 
ence to  the  transportation  situation 
which  confronts  this  country. 

Let  me  assure  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land that  he  has  my  assurance  his  bill 
will  be  given  speedy  and  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 


PROHIBITION  OF  CERTAIN  VESSELS 
FROM  CARRYING  CARGOES  RE- 
STRICTED TO  VESSELS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  prevent  vessels  built  or 
rebuilt  outside  the  United  States  or  docu- 
mented under  foreign  registry  from  car- 
rying cargoes  restricted  to  vessels  of  the 
United  States.  Congress  enacted  5  years 
ago  legislation  to  provide  protection  to 
vessels  of  the  U.S.  registry  against  for- 
eign-flag vessels  and  vessels  constructed 
or  reconstructed  abroad  which  attempt 
to  be  brought  under  the  U.S.  flag  for 


purposes  of  carrying  cargo-preference 
cargoes.  In  recent  weeks  substantiated 
reports  have  indicated  the  possible  viola- 
tion of  the  intent  and  purpose  of  this 
congressional  act  by  Military  Sea  Trans- 
portation Service — MSTS.  Because  of 
the  serious  nature  of  this  matter,  I  an- 
ticipate that  this  entire  question  will  be 
fully  reviewed  in  the  near  future. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  mem- 
orandima  describing  the  purposes  of  this 
bill  be  Inserted  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2600)  to  prevent  vessels 
built  or  rebuilt  outside  the  United  States 
or  documented  under  foreign  registry 
from  carrying  cargoes  restricted  to  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bartlett,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
Bartlett  Is  as  follows: 

Memorandum  in  Support  of  Proposed 
Legislation 

The  piirpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  eliminate  an 
ambiguity  and  apparent  Inconsistency  which 
exists  In  our  cargo  preference  statutes.  In 
1961,  an  amendment  (Public  Law  87-266), 
was  enacted  to  section  901(b)  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936.  (the  so-called  per- 
manent Cargo  Preference  Act),  which 
provided  that  U.S.-flag  vessels  would  not 
be  permitted  to  participate  In  the  carriage 
of  Government-financed  cargoes  reserved  to 
privately  owned  U.S.-flag  commercial  vessels 
if  they  had  been  either  (a)  built  outside  the 
United  States,  or  (b)  rebuilt  outside  the 
United  States,  or  (c)  docum'fented  under  any 
foreign  registry  until  such  vessels  were  doc- 
umented under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
for  a  period  of  3  years.  The  purpose  of  that 
legislation  was  to  provide  protection  to  ves- 
sels of  U.S.  registry  against  foreign-flag  ves- 
sels and  vessels  built  or  rebuilt  abroad  which 
sought  documentation  or  redocumentatlon 
under  the  American  flag  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  cargo  preference  cargoes  reserved 
to  American-flag  ships. 

In  amending  section  901(b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  In  1961,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  87-266,  Con- 
gress noted  that  It  has  long  been  the  na- 
tional policy  of  the  United  States  to  encour- 
age the  development  and  maintenance  of 
an  American  owned,  American  built  mer- 
chant marine  manned  by  American  citizen 
personnel.  One  of  the  principal  means  of 
achieving  this  purpose  has  been  legislation 
reserving  cargoes  for  carriage  in  American- 
flag  vessels.  The  two  primary  pieces  of  cargo 
preference  legislation  are  section  901(b)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  made  permanent 
by  enactment  of  Public  Law  664,  sometimes 
known  as  the  50-50  statute  or  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act,  and  the  statute  covering  the 
movement  of  military  cargoes,  which  was 
enacted  in  1904,  and  provides  that  only  U.S.- 
flag  vessels  may  be  used  In  the  transportation 
by  sea  of  supplies  bought  for  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps. 

Unfortunately,  It  appears  that  the  legis- 
lation enacted  In  1961  by  Public  Law  87-266 
was  not  wholly  effective  In  achieving  the 
purpose  Intended  because  of  the  fact  that 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service,  the 
agency  charged  with  the  movement  of  mili- 
tary cargoes,  has  Interpreted  that  legisla- 
tive enactment  as  not  applying  to  cargoes 
shipped  by  it.  Recently,  several  vessels  have 
apparently  been  chartered  by  MSTS  shortly 
after  (or  perhaps  before)  they  have  been 
transferred  to  U.S.-flag  registry  from  foreign- 


flag  registries.  At  the  time  of  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  87-266,  It  did  not  appear  that 
any  significant  number  of  vessels  were  being 
built  or  rebuilt  abroad  or  that  foreign-flag 
vessels  were  being  transferred  to  U5.-flag 
registry  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  MSTS 
cargoes.  The  failure  to  Include  defense  and 
military  cargoes  within  the  scope  of  Public 
Law  87-266  was  perhaps  an  oversight— it  was 
certainly  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  Public 
Law  87-266  would  constitute  our  national 
maritime  policy  on  this  subject,  and  that 
renegade  foreign-flag  vessels  or  vessels  buUt 
or  rebuilt  abroad  would  be  precluded  from 
carrying  all  types  of  cargo  preference  car- 
goes, including  defense  cargoes. 

As  noted  in  the  legislative  history  of  Pub- 
lic Law  87-266  and  the  congressional  com- 
mittee reports  on  the  bills  which  were  before 
them,  when  vessels  are  transferred  from  for- 
eign-flag registry  or  when  U.S.-flag  vessels 
are  built  or  rebuilt  abroad.  It  defeats  the 
basic  purpose  of  our  maritime  program, 
which  is  to  promote  and  maintain  "an  ade- 
quate and  well-balanced  American  merchant 
marine  •  •  •  composed  of  the  best  equipped, 
safest  and  most  suitable  types  of  vessels, 
constructed  in  the  United  States  and  manned 
with  a  trained  and  efficient  citizen  person- 
nel." The  congressional  committee  reports 
noted  that  as  a  result  of  the  redocumentatlon 
of  foreign-flag  vessels  the  American  shipping 
market,  almost  compIet/»ly  dependent  upon 
cargo  preference  cargoes,  had  become  un- 
stable. Furthermore,  the  building  or  re- 
building of  vessels  abroad  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  cargo  preference  cargoes  defeats  the 
policy  of  this  country  to  encourage  a  do- 
mestic shipbuilding  industry. 

Since  It  now  appears  that  a  significant 
number  of  foreign-flag  vessels  have  been 
transferred  to  U.S.  registry  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  carrying  MSTS  cargoes,  the  purpose 
of  Public  Law  87-266  is  being  partly  flouted. 
Such  vessels  are  not  only  destroying  employ- 
ment for  U.S.-flag  vessels  and  domestic  ship- 
yards, but  they  can  also  operate  under  the 
umbrella  of  MSTS  cargoes  for  3  years  and 
then  attain  the  right  to  carry  all  cargo  pref- 
erence cargoes.  In  addition  to  being  contrary 
to  the  congressional  intent  as  expressed  In 
Public  Law  87-266,  such  chartering  of  ex- 
forelgn-flag  vessels  by  MSTS  could  destroy 
the  effectiveness  of  all  segments  of  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  and  vitiate  the  pro- 
gram for  upgrading  the  unsubsidlzed  seg- 
ment of  our  American  merchant  marine  un- 
der the  Vessel  Exchange  Act.  This  bill  would 
prevent  these  unintended  and  undesirable  re- 
sults from  occurring. 


AMERICAN    MOTORS— IT    PAYS    TO 
BE  STRAIGHTFORWARD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Motors  company  announced 
Its  1966  price  policy  this  morning  with  the 
following  succinct  and  commendable  sen- 
tence : 

American  Motors  Corp.  today  announced  it 
has  reduced  prices  on  all  1966  models  below 
the  prices  of  similarly  equipped  1965  models. 
In  addition  to  passing  on  the  Federal  excise 
tax  reduction. 

This  is  good  news,  because  it  means 
that  American  Motors  alone  of  the  four 
major  auto  manufacturers  has  reduced 
its  1966  automobile  prices. 

An  excellent  analysis  of  the  facts  be- 
hind 1966  motor  price  annoimcements  of 
the  big  three  auto  companies  in  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  concluded 
as  follows: 

For  the  fact  is  that  Chrysler  Corp.,  General 
Motors  Corp.,  and  Ford  Motor  Co.  all  have 
Increased  base  prices  by  amounts  that  aren't 
greatly  different. 
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The  article  points  out  that  Chrysler 
was  straightforward  and  direct  about  it. 
General  Motors  followed  with  a  slick, 
smooth  job  which  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal called  a  slight-of-hand  that  made 
the  price  announcement  appear  to  be  a 
reduction.  It  was  not.  It  was  an  in- 
crease. GM  simply  ignored  the  impact 
of  the  1965  excise  tax  cuts  on  the  com- 
parison between  the  1965  and  the  1966 
model. 

In  addition  to  this  hocus  pocus.  GM 
not  only  included  formerly  optional 
safety  equipment  as  standard  and 
charged  the  higher  price — and  this  ac- 
tion I  would  regard  as  completely  legiti- 
mate— but  also  brought  some  nonsafety 
equipment  that  had  been  optional  into 
the  standard  or  must-buy  category, 
such  as  lighting  of  sish  trays. 

Ford   followed  the  same  practice  as 

The  result:  Chrysler's  honesty  earned 
It  brickbats.  GM's  and  Ford'^  smooth 
public  relations  sleight-of-hand  earned 
them  at  least  acquiescence. 

Then  this  morning  came  the  American 
Motors  announcement,  scheduled  for  re- 
lease at  1  p.m.  this  afternoon. 

American  Motors  is  both  straightfor- 
ward and  does — I  repeat  does — reduce 
prices.    Its  release  is  simple  and  clear. 

In  an  accompanying  table  it  compares 
prices  of  1965  models  with  prices  of  1966 
models,  in  both  cases  with  a  7  percent 
Federal  excise  tax  and  shows  the  net  de- 
crease, in  the  case  of  every  model. 

The  net  average,  overall  decrease  is 
not  merely  a  token.    It  is  a  solid  $70. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  straightfor- 
ward, too.  American  Motor's  principal 
plants  are  in  Kenosha  and  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  The  company  is  Wisconsin's  larg- 
est single  employer.  It  is  a  major  factor 
in  the  prosperity  of  my  State.  Frankly, 
this  is  one  reason  I  am  calling  the  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
the  country.  But  it  is  also  true,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  pricing  policies  of  this 
relatively  small  company — as  the  auto 
giants  go — is  pointing  the  way  to  pros- 
perity with  price  stability,  to  profitable 
good  business  sense  as  well  as  economic 
statesmanship. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
lease from  American  Motors  and  the 
very  interesting  article  by  Norman  C. 
Miller,  from  today's  Wall  Street  Journal, 
pointing  out  how  the  other  auto  com- 
panies actually  Increased  prices  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DETEorr,  October  5. — American  Motors 
Corp.  today  announced  It  has  reduced  prices 
on  all  1966  models  below  the  prices  of  simi- 
larly equipped  1965  models,  in  addition  to 
passing  on  the  Federal  excise  tax  reduction. 

Without  the  excise  tax  reduction,  the  av- 
erage 1966  model  price  will  be  about  $70 
below  the  average  1965  price  for  comparably 
equipped  cars,  American  Motors  president 
Roy  Abemethy  said. 

Abernethy  said  the  company's  1966  prices 
(compared  with  prices  of  1965  models  with 
similar  equipment)  will  be: 

1.  Reduced  by  $66  to  $132  on  its  Ambas- 
sador series,  and  by  $128  on  the  Marlln  Fast- 
back. 

a.  Reduced  as  much  as  $103  on  Rambler 
Classic  models,  with  the  550  series  having  a 


larger,  more  powerful  Torque  Ckimmand  232 
engine  as  standard. 

3.  Reduced  as  much  as  $51  on  the  Rambler 
American  line  which  now  has  as  standard  a 
new  seven  main  bearing  Torque  Command 
199  six -cylinder  engine,  as  well  as  Increased 
size  and  luxury. 

Abemethy  said  the  company  wUl  continue 
to  pass  to  the  consumer  the  full  amount  of 
the  3-percent  reduction  in  Federal  excise 
taxes,  and  will  Include  new  safety  items  as 
standard  equipment. 

"American  Motors"  aggressive  price  action 
is  a  major  part  of  the  company's  total  pro- 
gram to  reposition  its  car  lines  in  keeping 
with  consumer  demand  for  greater  variety  of 
choice,"  Abernethy  said. 

"Our  new  pricing  will  help  dramatize  our 
broad  range  of  products,  from  the  lowest 
priced  6-cyllnder  cars — with  established  eco- 
nomy leadership— to  cars  high  In  sportlncss, 
luxury  and  performance. 

"The  program  includes  a  very  heavy  ac- 
cent on  quality,  new  product  Identification 
and  a  major  shift  In  merchandising  and  ad- 
vertising emphasis.  A  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  models  from  30  to  26  results  in  a 
more  precise  model  alignment  in  each  series 
to  aid  the  consumer  in  making  hLs  selection. 

"We  sold  approximately  416.000  cars  world- 
wide in  the  model  year  just  ended — far  more 
than  any  other  Independent  U.S.  maunufac- 
turer  In  history — and  we  expect  new  public 
awareness  of  our  product  range  to  have  a 
strong  upward  effect  on  our  total  volume. 

American  Motors'  announced  prices  are 
the  advertised  delivered  prices  as  they  ap- 
pear on  the  car  stickers  in  dealer  showrooms. 
The  advertised  delivered  price  Includes  the 
Federal  excise  tax  of  7  percent  and  dealer 
preparation  charges. 

"Our  customers  have  been  receiving  the 
full  3  percent  excise  tax  reduction  which  be- 
came effective  June  22,  1965,  retroactive  to 
May  15,  and  this  has  no  bearing  on  our  1966 
price  reductions,"  Abernethy  said. 

"To  avoid  any  possible  confusion  on  this 
point,  we  are  listing  our  1966  prices  in  a  man- 
ner that  provides  direct  comparison  with  1965 
prices  which  reflect  the  excise  tax  reduc- 
tion from  10  percent  to  7  percent,"  he  said. 

All  American  Motors  cars  include  as  stand- 
ard equipment  several  safety  items  which 
were  extra  cost  options  on  most  1965  models. 
These  Include  padded  Instrument  panels, 
back-up  lights,  padded  visors,  outside  rear 
view  mirrors,  windshield  washers  and  rear 
seat  belts.  In  addition,  all  1966  AM  cars 
will  have  as  standard  a  new,  stronger  lami- 
nated windshield  glass  which  provides  higher 
resistance  to  penetration  and  shattering. 

"Further,  we  will  continue  as  standard  such 
additional  safety  features  as  our  dual  safety 
brake  system  and  variable  speed  windshield 
wipers,"  Abernethy  said. 

With  adjustments  for  the  six  Items  of 
safety  equipment  added  as  standard  for  1966 
and  other  added  standard  equipment,  prices 
on  the  1966  Rambler  American  line  range 
from  $7.60  to  $51.55  lower  than  comparably 
equipped  1965  models. 

Rambler  American  prices  range  from  $2,017 
for  a  two-door  sedan  in  the  220  series  to 
$2,486  for  the  440  series  convertible — which 
has  a  powered  top  as  standard  for  1966.  The 
American  220  series  offers  the  lowest  price 
slx-oylinder  two-door  sedan  ($2,017),  four- 
door  sedan  ($2,086).  and  station  wagon 
($2,369  In  the  U.S.  industry).  The  new  top- 
line  American  Rogue  hardtop  is  priced  at 
$2,370. 

On  the  Rambler  Classic  line,  the  1966  price 
reductions  range  from  $5.70  to  $103.80  below 
those  of  1965  models  with  similar  equipment. 
Classic  prices  range  from  $2,189  for  a  two- 
door  sedan  In  the  550  series  to  $2,629  for  a 
770  series  station  wagon.  The  new  top-line 
Classic  hardtop,  the  Rebel,  Is  priced  at  $2,523. 

The  1966  Ambassadors  are  priced  $66.75  to 
$132.85  below  equivalent  1965  models. 


Ambassador  prices  begin  at  $2,404  for  a 
two-door  sedan  in  the  830  series  and  move  up 
to  $2,968  for  a  990  series  convertible,  which 
has  a  287-cubic-inch  V-8  engine  as  standard. 
The  new  Ambassador  hardtop,  the  DPL.  \a 
priced  at  $2,756. 

At  $2,601,  the  Marlin  Is  $128.75  below  a 
comparable  equipped  1965  model.  However, 
additional  reductions  In  the  Marlln  price 
have  been  made  due  to  changes  In  basic 
equipment  which  make  some  Items  optional 
at  extra  cost  for  1966  which  were  standard  on 

1965  Marlins.  (The  1965  Marlin  had  an  ad- 
vertised delivered  price  of  $2,841.) 

Abernethy  said :  "Our  1966  prices  have  been 
reduced  even  though  employment  costs  have 
increased  about  40  percent  In  the  past  6- 
year  period  which  also  saw  an  increase  of 
about  9  percent  In  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex. Moreover,  we  have  Invested  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  Improving  the  design  and 
reliability  of  our  products — and  In  the  de- 
velopment  of  advanced  unit  construction, 
ceramic-coated  mufflers,  and  tailpipes, 
molded  celling  headlining,  coll-sprlng  seat 
construction,  and  many  other  features  of 
special  benefit  to  the  buyer. 

"As  a  result  of  these  many  Innovations  and 
engineering   and   design   Improvements,   the 

1966  American  Motors  buyer  receives  a  car 
having  a  substantially  higher  Intrinsic  value 
than  ever  before." 

The  company  also  announced  that  Its  air- 
guard  exhaust  emission  control  system  In- 
stalled on  1966  cars  sold  In  California  will 
have  an  advertised  delivered  price  of  $45. 

American  Motors'  1966  models  go  on  sale 
October  7. 

The  prices  listed  below  are  advertised  de- 
livered prices  and  Include  Federal  excise 
taxes  and  preparation  charges.  Prices  of  1965 
models  are  as  of  June  22,  1965,  when  the  ex- 
cise tax  was  reduced  (retroactive  to  May  15) 
from  10  percent  to  7  percent,  and  have  been 
adjusted  to  Include  comparable  equipment 
made  standard  for  1966. 


Net  de- 
crease 
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Ambassador  880: 

2-door  sedan 

4-door  sedan 

4-door  station  wagon... 
Ambassador  990: 

4-door  sedan 

2-door  convertible  V-8 

4-door  station  wagon... 

2-door  hardtop 

Ambassador  DPL:  2-door 

hardtop 

Classic  550: 

2-door  sedan 

4-door  sedan 

4-door  station  wagon... 
Classic  770: 

4-door  sedan 

2-door  convertible 

4-door  station  wagon... 

2-door  hardtop 

Classic  Rebel:  2-door  hard- 
top..  _ 

American  220: 

2-door  sedan 

4-door  sedan 

4-door  station  wagon..., 
American  440: 

2-door  sedan . 

4-door  sedan 

2-door  con  vertlble 

4-door  station  wagon 

2-door  hardtop 

American  Rogue:  2-door 

hardtop 

Marlln:  2-door  hardtop 


1965  > 

1966' 

$2,632.85 
2,584.85 
2,891.85 

$2,404 
2,455 
2,759 

2,665.10 
3,038.30 
2, 973. 10 
2.668.25 

2,574 
2,968 
2,880 
2.600 

2.822.75 

2,756 

2. 194.  70 
2,243.70 
2,575.30 

2.189 
2.238 
2,542 

2.439.20 
2.692.25 
2.732.80 
2.439.20 

2.337 
2,616 
2.629 
2.363 

2.604.05 

2,623 

2.055  10 
2.  no.  10 
2.381.10 

2.017 
2.066 
2,369 

(«) 
2.254.55 
2.493.60 

0) 
2.238.55 

2.134 
2.203 
2.486 
2.477 
2.227 

2,396.75 
2.729.75 

2,370 
2.601 

$128.85 
1J9.8S 
IS-J.  85 

91.10 
70.30 
93.10 
69.25 

66.75 

5.70 

5.70 

33.30 

102.20 
76.25 

103.80 
76.20 

81.05 

3S.I0 
•J4. 10 
lilO 


51.55 
7.60 

1L55 

26.75 
128.75 


I  At  7  percent  Federal  excise  tax. 
» Not  available.  

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  5,  1965) 

Cab-Price  Charade:  In  Marking  Up  Tags,  It 

DosEN'T  Pat  To  Be  Straichtfohward 

(By  Norman  C.  MUler) 
Detroit. — The  1966  car  prices  announced 
in  recent  days  by  the  Big  Three  auto  com- 
panies, whatever  else  they  demonstrate,  prove 
conclusively     that     appearances — not     sub- 


stance— are  what  count  In  setting  auto  prices, 
particularly  when  the  companies  are  playing 
to  a  Washington  gallery. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  Chrysler  Corp.,  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.,  and  Ford  Motor  Co.  all 
have  Increased  base  prices  by  amounts  that 
aren't  greatly  different.  Yet  price  watchers 
In  Washington  booed  the  first  price  dis- 
closure by  Chrysler,  then  roundly  cheered 
GM's  prices,  and  reacted  more  or  less  Indif- 
ferently to  Ford's.  How  can  this  range  of 
reactions  to  essentially  the  same  actions  be 
explained? 

The  answer  Is  that  the  companies  exhib- 
ited varying  degrees  of  sleight  of  hand  in 
attempts  to  mask  their  price  increases,  and 
Washington  officials  apparently  were  eager  to 
applaud  the  most  skillful  public  relations 
performance  rather  than  take  note  of  what 
actually  was  happening. 

Chrysler  led  off  the  pricing  round  and 
made  the  error  of  being  reasonably  straight- 
forward in  stating  that  It  was  increasing 
prices  of  most  models.  In  the  veiled  terms 
deemed  suitable  for  such  occasions,  Chrysler 
stated  that  "prices  of  the  new  1966  models 
have  been  adjusted  to  accommodate  •  •  • 
improvements,"  such  as  "upgraded"  trim, 
new  "safety  Interior  door  handles,"  heavier 
and  larger  bumpers,  and  "longer  life  brake 
linings." 

Turning  to  the  list  of  comparative  1966-65 
prices  for  Chrysler's  128  models,  It  became 
apparent  that  in  most  cases  the  adjustments 
meant  the  company  was  charging  $10  to  $35 
more  for  most  "comparably  equipped"  cars. 
Question:  What  were  "comparably  equipped" 
cars? 

Investigation  disclosed  that  they  were  cars 
equipped  In  both  model  years  with  a  pack- 
age of  safety  equipment  recommended  by 
the  Government.  This  equipment,  which 
had  been  optional  in  1965,  was  made  stand- 
ard for  1966  models  by  all  the  auto  com- 
panies as  a  result  of  strong  Government  pres- 
sure. The  addition  of  the  safety  package  as 
standard  equipment,  regardless  of  v/hy  It 
was  added,  was  pertinent  to  the  new-car 
prices  because  base  prices  had  In  fact  been 
Increased  to  cover  the  newly  standard  equip- 
ment. In  Chrysler's  case,  the  added  safety 
equipment  raised  new-model  prices  an  aver- 
age of  $49  above  the  list  price  of  a  "stripped" 
1965  model  on  a  dealer's  lot.  So  Chrysler's 
actual  price  increases  over  the  1965  bases 
for  most  models  ranged  from  $59  to  $34. 

CONDEMNED  IN  CONGRESS 

Washington  couldn't  very  well  object  to 
Chrysler's  Increasing  prices  for  safety  equip- 
ment which  prominent  Government  officials 
had  urged.  But  a  flurry  of  protests  was 
heard  over  the  extra  $10  to  $35  Chrysler 
had  added  to  base  prices  to  cover  other  im- 
provements, and  the  company  was  denounced 
In  the  House  and  Senate. 

GM,  next  up  in  the  pricing  round,  got  the 
message  from  Washington.  Its  press  release 
stated  flatly  that  "suggested  retail  prices 
on  all  1966  model  GM  passenger  cars  will  be 
lower  than  those  of  similarly  equipped  1965 
models."  Moreover,  GM  stated,  "reductions 
•  •  •  range  from  $52  to  $136  as  compared 
with  the  Introductory  prices  for  similarly 
equipped  1965  models  in  September  1964." 

The  GM  comparison  to  prices  In  September 
1964  was  a  clever  ploy  because  at  that  time 
prices  included  a  10  percent  Federal  excise 
tax.  But  the  tax  had  been  reduced  to  7  per- 
cent In  June  and  all  the  auto  companies 
already  had  lowered  their  1965  model  prices 
by  an  average  of  $72  to  pass  along  the  savings 
to  car  buyers.  Chrysler,  reasoning  that  the 
tax  cut  was  old  stuff,  had  compared  its  1966- 
65  prices  on  the  basis  of  a  7  percent  tax  In 
both  years. 

True.  GM  In  Its  price  announcement  stated 
that  the  tax  reduction  had  been  in  effect  for 
3  months  and  also  gave  comparative  price 
Hgures  based  on  a  7-percent  tax  rate  for 
both  years.  Nonetheless,  the  seed  of  confu- 
sion had  been  sown.  Intentionally  or  not. 


One  Detroit  newspai>er,  for  example,  reported 
that  GM  had  cut  prices  by  as  much  as  $136 
while  Chrysler  had  raised  tags  by  as  much 
as  $66 — overlooking  the  fact  that  on  the  basis 
of  a  10-percent  tax  rate  for  1965  Chrysler 
could  have  claimed  "price  reductions"  on 
many  models  almost  as  sizable  as  GM's. 

Putting  aside  the  extraneous  factor  of  a 
3 -month-old  tax  cut,  there  remained  GM's 
claim  of  price  cuts  on  similarly  equipped 
cars.  GM  said  It  was  adding  a  safety  pack- 
age similar  to  Chrysler's  as  standard  equip- 
ment, but  that  on  most  models  It  was  charg- 
ing a  few  dollars  less  than  the  former  price 
of  the  safety  Items  as  options. 

So  it  was  true,  as  the  company  stated,  that 
customers  would  pay  a  little  less  for  slmUarly 
equipped  cars  In  1965.  It  was  equally  true, 
however,  that  basic  models  In  1965  weren't 
similarly  equipped  with  the  safety  package 
and  that  20  to  50  percent  of  car  buyers  had 
chosen  not  to  buy  the  formerly  optional 
safety  items  for  1965  cars.  Now,  all  buyers 
were  confronted  with  a  base  price  averaging 
$50  more  on  GM  cars  to  cover  the  cost  of 
safety  equipment. 

Furthermore,  the  GM  price  announcement 
Implied  that  only  formerly  optional  safety 
Items  had  been  added  as  standard  equip- 
ment to  the  1966  cars;  these  were  the  only 
former  options  mentioned  by  the  company 
In  the  context  of  prices  of  similarly  equipped 
cars. 

A    PRICE   PX7ZZLER 

However,  when  actual  price  lists  were  re- 
ceived from  GM  divisions  after  the  corpora- 
tion's general  announcement  (which  listed 
only  one  new  price  as  an  example).  It  was 
found  that  price  Increases  over  1965  base 
tags  were  higher  on  some  models  than  the 
former  optional  prices  of  newly  standard 
safety  equipment.  The  divisions'  price 
statements  didn't  explain  this  puzzler. 

On  Inquiry,  however,  the  Chevrolet. 
Buick,  Oldsmobile,  and  Pontlac  divisions  said 
certain  nonsafety  options  also  had  been 
made  standard  equipment  on  some  models, 
and  that  base  prices  had  been  Increased  to 
cover  these  items  as  well  as  the  safety  pack- 
age. Pontlac,  for  example,  made  standard 
a  group  of  Interior  lights  for  ashtrays  and 
other  locations  and  a  "heavy-duty"  air 
cleaner.  These  Items  raised  base  prices  of 
some  Catalinas  and  Bonnevilles  by  as  much 
as  $38  above  the  price  attributable  to  the 
safety  package.  A  GM  spokesman  said  such 
nonsafety  Items  were  placed  on  certain 
models  In  response  to  "strong  public  de- 
mand." 

Question:  If  public  demand  for  the  new 
equipment  was  so  strong,  why  didn't  GM 
announce  clearly  that  the  nonsafety  options 
were  being  made  standard? 

Moreover,  the  addition  of  nonsafety  op- 
tions to  several  GM  models  brought  the 
company's  1966  prices  very  close  to  those 
posted  previously  by  Chrysler.  True.  Chrys- 
ler's price  Increases  were  spread  throughout 
Its  model  lineup,  while  GM's  were  more  lim- 
ited. And  GM  could  claim  that  It  was  mere- 
ly adding  on  specific  popular  Items,  rather 
than  citing  general  Improvements  In  its  cars 
as  did  Chrysler. 

But  who  Is  to  say  what  Is  worth  more? 
Is  It  a  cluster  of  lights  on  a  Pontlac,  which 
the  ctistomer  formerly  had  an  option  to  take 
or  leave,  or  Is  it  a  new  door  handle  on  a 
Plymouth,  which  wasn't  available  previous- 
ly? (The  new  Chrysler  door  handle  while 
not  seeming  very  important,  had  been  cited 
by  independent  auto  safety  specialists  as  a 
possibly  important  safety  advance.  Chances 
of  death  are  Increased  when  car  doors  spring 
open  In  accidents,  but  Chrysler's  new  Inte- 
rior door  handle  is  designed  so  that  it's 
much  harder  for  a  door  to  be  opened  when 
a  passenger  is  hurled  against  it  in  an  acci- 
dent. Independent  safety  specialists  say.) 

Washington  officials  weren't  prepared  to 
grapple  with  such  questions,  in  assessing 
GM's  pricing  action  compared  with  Chrys- 


ler's. GM  had  skillfully  presented  Its  1966 
prices  so  that  reductions,  no  matter  how 
nebulous,  could  be  claimed,  and  for  this 
feat  the  company  was  given  a  hero's  accolade 
by  Federal  officials. 

FORD   FOLLOWS    GM 

Ford,  benefiting  by  GM's  example,  fol- 
lowed much  the  same  tack  In  announcing 
its  prices.  The  company  stoted  clearly  that 
It  was  Increasing  prices  by  more  than  an 
amount  for  safety  items  on  13  of  62  models 
but  on  49  other  models  Increases  for  safety 
equipment  were  masked  by  claiming  reduc- 
tions by  the  "comparably  equipped"  price- 
comparison  gimmick. 

Moreover,  Ford  also  added  a  wide  variety 
of  nonsafety  items  to  several  of  its  cars 
without  clearly  stating  it  was  doing  so,  and 
this  further  Increased  prices  on  affected 
models  over  1965  base  prices.  By  this  time 
though  Washington  price  watchers  had  ap- 
parently lost  interest  In  auto  prices  and  had 
very  little  to  say. 

What  quite  possibly  remained,  however 
was  the  Incorrect  Impression  that  Chrysler 
had  raised  prices  a  great  deal  more  than 
had  GM  and  Ford.  Chrysler,  asserting  that 
there  were  only  minor  differences  between 
Its  price  changes  and  those  of  Its  competi- 
tors, declared  that  it  would  stand  by  its  1966 
prices.  Still,  the  company  was  plainly  wor- 
ried about  the  bad  publicity  It  had  reaped 
Last  week  It  placed  full-page  ads  in  190 
newspapers  to  argue  that  Its  prices  are 
competitive:  trade  sources  say  these  ads  cost 
Chrysler  about  $225,000. 

Whether  the  price  flap  actually  wlU  hurt 
Chrysler's  car  sales  remains  to  be  seen.  One 
thing  that  may  suffer,  however.  Is  the  clarity 
»,;^Hf®  automobile  price  announcements, 
which  have  never  been  models  of  lucidity 
For  as  long  as  economic  authorities  in  Wash- 
ington are  willing  to  applaud  gimmicks  em- 
ployed by  auto  companies  to  mask  price 
increases,  the  companies  no  doubt  wlU  use 
them— and  the  public  may  be  misled 


VISIT  OP  POPE  PAUL  VI  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  men  of 
good  will  everywhere  were  lifted  by  the 
timely,  dignified,  and  eloquent  address 
delivered  at  the  United  Nations  by  His 
Holiness  Pope  Paul  VT. 

Mr.  President,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  embellish  that  which  is  perfect,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  Pope's 
address  printed  in  the  Record  in  Its 
entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Translation  of  Pope's  Address  at  U.N. 

(Note.— Here  is  an  English  translation  of 
Pope  Paul  VI's  address  In  French  to  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  today : ) 

Untted  Nations,  N.Y.,  October  4. — As  we 
commence  oiu-  address  to  this  unique  world 
audience,  we  wish  to  thank  your  Secretary 
General,  U  Thant,  for  the  invitation  which 
he  extended  to  us  to  visit  the  United  Nations, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  foundation  of  this  world  institution  for 
peace  and  for  collaboration  between  the  peo- 
ples of  the  entire  earth. 

Oxir  thanks  also  to  the  President  of  the 
General  Assembly,  Mr.  Amltore  Panfanl,  who- 
used  such  kind  language  In  our  regard  fr<Mn 
the  very  day  of  his  election. 

We  thank  all  of  you  here  present  for  your 
kind  welc<»ne,  and  we  present  to  each  one  of 
you  our  deferential  and  sincere  salutation. 
In  friendship  you  have  invited  vis  and  ad- 
mitted us  to  this  meeting;  and  it  is  as  a  friend^ 
that  we  are  here  today. 
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We  express  to  you  our  cordial  personal 
homage,  and  we  bring  you  that  of  the  entire 
second  Vatican  Ecumenical  Council  now 
meeting  In  Rome,  and  represented  here  by 
the  eminent  cardinals  who  accompany  lis  for 
this  purpose. 

In  their  name  and  in  our  own,  to  each  and 
every  one  of  you.  honor  and  greeting. 

This  encounter,  as  you  all  understand, 
marks  a  simple  and  at  the  same  time  a  great 
moment.  It  is  simple  because  you  have 
before  you  a  hvunble  man;  your  brother; 
and  among  you  all,  representatives  of  sov- 
ereign states,  ttie  least  invested,  if  you  wish 
to  think  of  him  thus,  with  a  minuscule,  as  It 
were  symbolic,  temporal  sovereignty,  only  as 
niuch  as  is  necessary  to  be  free  to  exercise 
his  spiritual  mission,  and  to  assure  all  those 
who  deal  with  him  that  he  Is  Independent  of 
every  other  sovereignty  of  this  world. 

But  he.  who  now  addresses  you.  has  no 
tempornl  power,  nor  any  ambition  to  com- 
pete with  you.  In  fact,  we  have  nothing  to 
ask  for.  no  question  to  raise;  we  have  only 
a  desire  to  express  and  a  permission  to  re- 
quest; namely,  that  of  serving  you  insofar 
as  we  can.  with  disinterest,  with  humility 
and  love. 

FIRST    DECLARATION 

This  IB  our  first  declaration.  As  you  can 
see.  it  Is  so  simple  as  to  seem  Insignificant 
to  this  assembly,  which  always  treats  of  most 
Important  and  most  difficult  matters. 

We  said  also,  however,  and  all  here  today 
feel  it,  that  this  moment  is  also  a  great  one. 
Great  for  us,  great  for  you. 

For  us:  you  know  well  who  we  are.  What- 
ever may  be  the  opinion  you  have  of  the 
Pontiff  of  Rome,  you  know  our  mission. 

We  are  the  bearer  of  a  message  for  all  man- 
kind. And  this  we  are,  not  only  in  ovir  own 
personal  name  and  in  the  name  of  the  great 
Catholic  family;  but  also  in  that  of  those 
Christian  brethren  who  share  the  same  sen- 
timents which  we  express  here,  particularly 
of  those  who  so  kindly  charged  us  explicitly 
to  be  their  spokesman  here. 

Like  a  messenger  who,  after  a  long  Jour- 
ney, finally  succeeds  in  delivering  the  letter 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  him,  so  we  ap- 
preciate the  good  fortune  of  this  moment, 
however  brief,  which  fulfills  a  desire  nour- 
ished in  the  heart  for  nearly  20  centuries. 

For,  as  you  will  remember,  we  are  very 
ancient;  we  here  represent  a  long  history: 
we  here  celebrate  the  epilog  of  a  weary- 
ing pilgrimage  In  search  of  a  conversation 
with  the  entire  world,  ever  since  the  com- 
mand was  given  to  us:  Go  and  bring  the 
good  news  to  all  peoples. 

Now.  you  here  represent  all  peoples,  allow 
us  to  tell  you  that  we  have  a  message,  a 
happy  message,  to  deliver  to  each  one  of 
»      you  and  to  all. 

1.  We  might  call  our  message  a  ratifica- 
tion, a  solemn  moral  ratification  of  this  lofty 
Institution.  Tills  message  comes  from  our 
historical  experience. 

As  an  expert  in  htunanlty,  we  bring  to 
this  Organization  the  suffrage  of  our  recent 
predecessors,  that  of  the  entire  Catholic 
episcopate  and  our  own,  convinced  as  we  are 
that  this  Organization  represents  the  obliga- 
tory path  of  modern  civilization  and  of 
world  peace. 

In  saying  this,  we  feel  we  are  making  our 
own  the  voice  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living; 
of  the  doad  who  fell  in  the  terrible  wars  of 
the  past;  of  the  living  who  survived  those 
w.irs.  bearing  in  their  hearts  a  condemnation 
of  those  who  would  try  to  renew  wars;  and 
also  of  those  living  who  rise  up  fresh  and 
confident,  the  youth  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, who  legitimately  dream  of  a  better 
human  race. 

And  we  also  make  our  own  the  voice  of 
the  poor,  the  disinherited,  the  suffering,  of 
those  who  hunger  and  thirst  for  Justice,  for 
the  dignity  of  life,  for  freedom,  for  well-be- 
ing and  progress.  The  peoples  of  the  earth 
turn  to  the  United  Nations  as  the  last  hope 


of  concord  and  peace;  we  prestune  to  pre- 
sent here,  with  their  tribute  of  honor  and  ol 
hope,  our  own  tribute  also.  That  is  why  this 
moment  is  great  for  you,  also. 

2.  We  feel  that  you  are  already  aware  of 
this.  Harken  now  to  the  continuation  of 
our  message.  It  becomes  a  message  of  good 
wishes  for  fthe  future.  The  edifice  which 
you  have  constructed  must  never  fall;  it 
must  be  perfected  and  made  equal  to  the 
needs  which  world  history  will  present. 

You  mark  a  stage  in  the  development  of 
mankind  from  which  retreat  must  never  be 
admitted  but  from  which  It  is  necessary  that 
advance  be  made. 

To  the  pluralism  of  states,  which  can  no 
longer  ignore  one  another,  you  offer  an  ex- 
tremely simple  and  fruitful  formula  of  co- 
existence. 

First  of  all,  you  recognize  and  distinguish 
the  ones  and  the  others.  You  do  not  confer 
existence  upon  states;  but  you  qualify  each 
single  nation  as  fit  to  .sit  in  the  orderly  con- 
gress of  peoples. 

That  Is,  you  grant  recognition,  of  the 
highest  ethical  and  Juridical  value,  to  each 
single  sovereign  national  community,  guar- 
anteeing It  an  honored  International  citi- 
zenship. 

A  GREAT  SERVICE 

This  In  itself  is  a  great  service  to  the  cause 
of  humanity,  namely  to  define  clearly  and  to 
honor  the  national  subjects  of  the  world 
community,  and  to  classify  them  In  a  Juri- 
dical condition,  worthy  thereby  of  being  rec- 
ognized and  respected  by  all.  and  from  which 
there  may  derive  an  orderly  and  stable  sys- 
tem of  International  life. 

You  give  sanction  to  the  great  principle 
that  the  relations  between  peoples  should 
be  regulated  by  reason,  by  Justice,  by  law,  by 
negotiation;  not  by  force,  nor  by  violence, 
not  by  war.  not  by  fear  or  by  deceit. 

Thus  It  must  be.  Allow  us  to  congratulate 
you  for  having  had  the  wisdom  to  open  this 
hall  to  the  younger  peoples,  to  those  states 
which  have  recently  attained  independence 
and  national  freedom.  Their  presence  Is  the 
proof  of  the  universality  and  magnanimity 
which  Inspire  the  principles  of  this  Institu- 
tion. 

Thus  it  must  be.  This  is  our  praise  and 
our  good  wish;  and,  as  you  can  see,  we  do  not 
attribute  these  as  from  outside;  we  derive 
them  from  Inside,  from  the  very  genius  of 
your  Institution. 

3.  Yoiur  charter  goes  further  than  this,  and 
o\ir  message  advances  with  it.  You  exist 
and  operate  to  unite  the  nations,  to  bind 
states  together. 

Let  us  use  this  second  formula:  to  bring 
the  ones  together  with  the  others. 

You  are  an  association.  You  are  a  bridge 
betv,'een  peoples.  You  are  a  network  of  re- 
lations between  states.  We  would  almost  say 
that  your  chief  characteristic  Is  a  reflection, 
as  it  were,  in  the  temporal  field,  of  what 
our  Catholic  Church  aspires  to  be  in  the 
spiritual  field:  unique  and  xmiversal. 

In  the  ideological  construction  of  mankind, 
there  Is  on  ttie  natural  level  nothing  superior 
to  this.  Your  vocation  is  to  make  brothers 
not  only  of  some  but  of  all  peoples,  a  dlfla- 
cult  undertaking,  indeed;  but  this  it  is.  your 
most  noble  undertaking.  Is  there  anyone 
who  does  not  see  the  necessity  of  coming 
thus  progressively  to  the  establishment  of  a 
world  authority,  able  to  act  efficaciously  on 
the  Juridical  and  political  levels? 

WISH    RXmSATED 

Once  more  we  reiterate  our  good  wish: 
Advance  always.  We  will  go  further,  and 
say:  Strive  to  bring  back  among  you  any  who 
have  separated  themselves,  and  study  the 
right  method  of  uniting  to  your  pact  of 
brotherhood,  In  honor  and  loyalty,  those  who 
do  not  yet  share  In  It. 

Act  so  that  those  still  outside  will  desire 
and  merit  the  confidence  of  all;  and  then  be 
generous  In  granting  such  confidence.    You 


have  the  good  fortune  and  the  honor  of 
sitting  in  this  assembly  of  peaceful  com- 
munity; hear  us  as  we  say:  Insure  that  the 
reciprocal  trust  which  here  unites  you,  and 
enables  you  to  do  good  and  great  things, 
may  never  be  undermined  or  betrayed. 

4.  The  inherent  logic  of  this  wish,  which 
might  be  considered  to  pertain  to  the  very 
structure  of  your  organization.  leads  us  to 
complete  it  with  other  formulas.  Thus,  let 
no  one,  Inasmuch  as  he  Is  a  member  of  your 
union,  be  superior  to  the  others:  Never  one 
above  the  other. 

This  is  the  formula  of  equality.  We  are 
well  aware  that  It  must  be  completed  by 
the  evaluation  of  other  factors  besides  sim- 
ple membership  In  this  institution;  but 
equality,  too.  belongs  to  Its  constitution. 

You  are  not  equal,  but  here  you  make  your- 
selves equal. 

For  several  among  you,  this  may  be  an 
act  of  high  virtue;  allow  us  to  say  this  to 
you,  as  the  representative  of  a  religion  which 
accomplishes  salvation  through  the  hiunlllty 
of  its  divine  founder.  Men  cannot  be  broth- 
ers If  they  are  not  humble. 

It  Is  pride,  no  matter  how  legitimate  it 
may  seem  to  be,  which  provokes  tension  and 
struggles  for  prestige,  for  predominance,  colo- 
nlallsm,  egoism;  that  Is.  pride  disrupts  broth- 
erhood. 

5.  And  now  our  message  reaches  its  high- 
est point,  which  Is.  at  first,  a  negative  point. 

You  are  expecting  us  to  utter  this  sen- 
tence, and  we  are  well  aware  of  Its  gravity 
and  solemnity: 

Not  the  ones  against  the  others,  never 
again,  never  more. 

It  was  principally  for  this  purpose  that  the 
organization  of  the  United  Nations  arose: 
Against  war.  in  favor  of  peace. 

Listen  to  the  lucid  words  of  the  great  de- 
parted John  Kennedy,  who  proclaimed,  4 
years  ago:  "Mankind  must  put  an  end  to 
war,  or  war  will  put  an  end  to  mankind." 

Many  words  are  not  needed  to  proclaim 
this  loftiest  aim  of  your  Institution.  It  suf- 
fices to  remember  that  the  blood  of  millions 
of  men,  that  numberless  and  iinheard  of  suf- 
ferings, useless  slaughter  and  frightful  ruin, 
are  the  sanction  of  the  pact  which  unites 
you,  with  an  oath  which  muit  change  the 
future  history  of  the  world. 

WAR  NEVER  AGAIN 

No  more  war.  war  never  again.  Peace,  it 
Is  peace  which  must  guide  the  destinies  ol 
peoples  and  of  all  mankind. 

Gratitude  to  you,  glory  to  you,  who  for  20 
years  have  labored  for  peace.  Gratitude  and 
glory  to  you  for  the  conflicts  which  you  have 
prevented  or  have  brought  to  an  end.  The 
results  of  your  efforts  In  recent  days  In  favor 
of  peace,  even  If  not  yet  proved  decisive,  are 
such  as  to  deserve  that  we,  presuming  to 
interpret  the  sentiments  of  the  world,  ex- 
press to  you  both  praise  and  thanks. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  performed  and  you 
continue  to  perform  a  great  work:  the  edu- 
cation of  mankind  in  the  ways  of  peace.  The 
U.N.  is  the  great  school  where  that  education 
is  Imparted.  And  we  are  today  In  the  as- 
sembly hall  of  that  school. 

Everyone  taking  his  place  here  becomes 
a  pupil  and  also  a  teacher  In  the  art  of 
building  peace.  When  you  leave  this  hall. 
the  world  looks  upon  you  as  the  architects 
and  constructors  of  peace. 

Peace,  as  you  know,  Is  not  built  up  only 
by  means  of  politics,  by  the  balance  of 
forces,  and  of  interests.  It  Is  constructed 
with  the  mind,  with  Ideas,  with  works  of 
peace. 

You  labor  In  this  great  construction.  But 
you  are  still  at  the  beginnings. 

Will  the  world  ever  succeed  in  changing 
that  selfish  and  bellicose  mentality  which. 
up  to  now,  has  been  interwoven  into  so 
much  of  its  history? 

It  is  hard  to  foresee;  but  it  is  easy  to  afDrm 
that  it  is  toward  that  new  history — ^peaceful. 
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truly  human,  history,  as  promised  by  God 
to  men  of  good  will,  that  we  must  resolutely 
march;  the  roads  thereto  are  already  well 
marked  out  for  you;  and  the  first  Is  that 
of  disarmament. 

LETT    THE    ARMS    FALL 

If  you  wish  to  be  brothers,  let  the  arms 
fall  from  your  hands.  One  cannot  love  while 
holding  offensive  arms. 

Those  armaments,  especially  those  terrible 
arms  which  modern  science  has  given  you, 
long  before  they  produce  victims  and  ruins, 
nourish  bad  feelings,  create  nightmares,  dis- 
trust, and  somber  resolutions;  they  demand 
enormous  expenditures;  they  obstruct  proj- 
ects of  union  and  useful  collaboration;  they 
falsify  the  psychology  of  peoples. 

As  long  as  man  remains  that  weak,  change- 
able and  even  wicked  being  that  he  often 
shows  himself  to  be,  defensive  arms  will,  un- 
fortunately, be  necessary. 

You,  however,  in  your  courage  and  val- 
iance,  are  studying  the  ways  of  guaranteeing 
the  security  of  International  life,  without 
having  recourse  to  arms. 

This  is  a  most  noble  aim.  this  the  peoples 
expect  of  you.  this  must  be  obtained. 

Let  unanimous  trust  In  this  Institution 
grow,  let  its  authority  increase;  and  this  aim, 
wc  believe,  will  be  secured. 

Gratitude  will  be  expressed  to  you  by  all 
peoples,  relieved  as  they  will  then  be  from 
the  crushing  expenses  of  armaments,  and 
freed  from  the  nightmare  of  an  ever  immi- 
nent war. 

We  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that  many  of 
you  have  considered  favorably  our  invita- 
tion, addressed  to  all  states  in  the  cause  of 
peace  from  Bombay,  last  December,  to  divert 
to  the  benefit  of  the  developing  countries  at 
least  a  part  of  the  saving.^,  which  could  be 
realized  by  reducing  armaments. 

We  here  renew  that  invitation,  trusting 
in  ybur  sentiments  of  humanity  and  generos- 
ity. 

In  so  doing,  we  become  aware  that  we 
arc  echoing  another  principle  which  Is  struc- 
tural to  the  United  Nations,  which  is  its 
positive  and  affirmatively  high  point;  namely, 
tli.".t  you  work  here  not  only  to  avert  con- 
flicts between  states,  but  also  to  make  them 
capable  of  working  the  ones  for  the  others. 

You  are  not  satisfied  v/lth  facilitating 
mere  coexistence  between  nations;  you  take 
a  much  greater  step  forward,  one  deserving 
of  our  praise  and  our  support — you  organize 
the  brotherly  collaboration  of  peoples. 

In  this  way  a  system  of  solidarity  Is  set 
up,  and  Its  lofty  civilized  aims  win  the  or- 
derly a'lcl  unanimous  support  of  all  the  fam- 
ily of  peoples  for  the  common  good  and  for 
the  good  of  each  individual. 

This  aspect  of  the  organization  of  the 
United  Nations  is  the  most  beautiful;  it  is 
its  most  truly  human  visage;  it  is  the  ideal 
of  which  mankind  dreams  on  its  pilgrimage 
through  time;  It  is  the  world's  greatest  hope; 
it  is,  we  presume  to  say,  the  reflection  of 
the  loving  and  transcendent  design  of  God 
for  the  progress  of  the  human  family  on 
earth — a  reflection  In  which  we  see  tht  mes- 
sage of  the  Gospel  which  is  heavenly  become 
earthly. 

Indeed,  It  seems  to  us  that  here  we  hear 
the  echo  of  the  voice  of  our  predecessors, 
and  particularly  of  that  of  Pope  John  XXIII, 
whose  message  of  "Pacem  In  Terris"  was  so 
honorably  and  significantly  received  among 
you. 

RIGHTS    PROCLAIMED 

You  proclaim  here  the  fundamental  rights 
and  duties  of  man,  his  dignity,  his  freedom — 
and  above  all  his  religious  freedom.  We  feel 
that  you  thus  Interpret  the  highest  sphere  of 
human  wisdom  and,  we  might  add.  Its  sacred 
character.  For  you  deal  here  above  all  with 
human  life;  and  the  life  of  man  Is  sacred; 
no  one  may  dare  offend  it.  Respect  for  life, 
even  with  regard  to  the  g^eat  problem  of 
birth,  must  find  here  in  your  assembly  its 


highest  affirmation  and  its  most  reasoned 
defense. 

You  must  strive  to  multiply  bread  so  that 
It  suffices  for  the  tables  of  mankind,  and 
not  rather  favor  an  artificial  control  of  birth, 
which  would  be  irrational,  in  order  to  di- 
minish the  number  of  guests  at  the  banquet 
of  life. 

It  does  not  suffice,  however,  to  feed  the 
hungry,  It  is  necessary  also  to  assure  to  each 
man  a  life  conformed  to  his  dignity.  This 
too  you  strive  to  perform.  We  may  con- 
sider this  the  fulfillment  before  our  very 
eyes,  and  by  your  efforts,  of  that  prophetical 
announcement  so  applicable  to  your  institu- 
tion :  "They  will  melt  down  their  swords  Into 
plowshares,  their  spears  Into  pruning  forks." 

Are  you  not  using  the  prodigious  ener- 
gies of  the  earth  and  the  magnificent  Inven- 
tions of  science,  no  longer  as  instruments  of 
death  but  as  tools  of  life  for  humanity's  new 
era? 

We  know  how  intense  and  ever  more  effi- 
cacious are  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  dependent  world  agencies  to  assist 
those  governments  who  need  help  to  hasten 
their  economic  and  social  progress. 

We  know  how  ardently  you  labor  to  over- 
come illiteracy  and  to  spread  good  culture 
throughout  the  world;  to  give  men  adequate 
modern  medical  assistance;  to  employ  In 
man's  service  the  marvelous  resources  of 
science,  of  technique,  and  of  organization — 
all  of  this  is  magnificent,  and  merits  the 
praise  and  support  of  all,  including  our  own. 

We,  ourself ,  wish  to  give  the  good  example, 
even  though  the  smallness  of  our  means  Is 
Inadequate  to  the  practical  and  quantitative 
needs.  We  Intend  to  intensify  the  develop- 
ment of  our  charitable  Institutions  to  com- 
bat world  hunger  and  fulfill  world  needs. 
It  is  thus,  and  in  no  other  way,  that  peace 
can  be  built  up. 

7.  One  more  word,  gentlemenr  our  final 
word:  this  edifice  which  you  are  construct- 
ing does  not  rest  ujjon  merely  material  and 
earthly  foundations;  for  thus  it  v/ould  be 
a  house  built  upon  sand;  and  above  all,  it 
Is  based  on  our  own  consciences. 

The  hour  has  struck  for  our  "conversion," 
for  personal  transformation,  for  Interior  re- 
newal. We  must  get  used  to  thinking  of  man 
in  a  new  way;  and  In  a  new  way  also  of  men's 
life  In  common;  with  a  new  manner,  too, 
of  conceiving  the  paths  of  history  and  the 
destiny  of  the  world,  according  to  the  words 
of  Saint  Paul :  "You  must  be  clothed  in  the 
new  self,  which  is  created  in  God's  Image, 
Justified  and  sanctified  through  the  truth" 
(E.sphesians4:23). 

The  hour  has  struck  for  a  halt,  a  moment 
of  recollection,  of  refiection,  almost  of  pray- 
er; a  moment  to  think  anew  of  our  common 
origin,  our  history,  our  common  destiny. 

Today  as  never  before,  in  our  era  so  marked 
by  human  progress,  there  is  need  for  an 
appeal  to  the  moral  conscience  of  man.  For 
the  danger  comes  not  from  progress  nor 
from  science:  indeed.  If  properly  utilized, 
these  could  rather  resolve  mpny  of  the  grave 
problems  which  assail  mankind. 

No.  the  real  danger  comes  from  man  hlm- 
seif.  wielding  ever  "more  powerful  arms, 
which  can  be  employed  equally  well  for 
destruction  or  for  the  loftiest  conquests. 

In  a  word.  then,  the  edifice  of  modern 
civilization  must  be  built  upon  spiritual 
principles  which  alone  can  not  only  support 
it  but  even  illuminate  and  animate  It. 

We  believe,  as  you  know,  that  these  in- 
disputable principles  of  superior  wisdom 
must  be  founded  upon  faith  In  God.  that 
unknown  God  of  whom  Saint  Paul  spoke 
to  the  Athenians  in  the  Areopagus;  unknown 
to  them,  although  without  realizing  it,  they 
sought  Him  and  He  was  close  to  them,  as 
happens  also  to  many  men  of  our  times. 

To  us,  in  any  case,  and  to  all  those  who 
accept  the  ineffable  revelation  which  Christ 
has  given  us  of  Him,  He  is  the  living  God, 
the  Father  of  all  men. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  ■wiU  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  was  a 
great  privilege  to  be  at  the  United  Na- 
tions yesterday  afternoon  when  the  Pope 
delivered  his  stirring  message  in  support 
of  peace,  disarmament,  and  so  many 
other  important  problems  which  Con- 
gress has  striven  to  solve. 

I  wish  to  tell  my  good  friend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  that  the  Pope's 
address  was  one  of  the  most  moving  and 
effective  public  addresses  I  have  ever 
been  privileged  to  hear. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  agree  with  him 
wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Speaking  as  a  hum- 
ble member  of  another  faith,  I  heartily 
concur  in  the  sentiments  just  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  believe  that  the  visit  of  Pope  Paul 
VI  was  a  remarkable  occurrence,  one  of 
the  greatest  historic  events  in  years — or 
ever. 

Let  me  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
that  it  seems  to  me  there  has  never  be- 
fore been  a  better  shov/ing  of  the  value 
of  scientific  achievement  and  scientific 
developftient  than  in  connection  with  the 
visit,  the  appearance,  and  the  speeches 
of  Pope  Paul  VI. 

During  the  day,  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing about  the  fact  that  he  had  arrived  in 
this  country  on  a  huge  jetplane  and  re- 
turned to  Rome  the  same  way.  He  com- 
pleted his  mission,  including  the  many 
appearances  which  he  made,  in  a -com- 
paratively few  hours.  That,  of  course, 
is  a  result  of  the  use  of  one  of  the  de- 
velopments of  science. 

I  could  not  help  thinking,  when  he 
was  speaking  over  television,  that  he  was 
being  heard  and  viewed  by  approximately 
100  to  150  million  people  in  this  great 
country,  in  Canada,  and  in  Mexico. 
Television  and  radio  were  contributing 
greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Pope's 
visit  and  to  the  value  of  his  mission. 

When  I  heard  that  the  Early  Bird 
communication  satellite  ,had  been  used 
to  transfer  to  various  nations  in  Western 
Europe  the  same  message,  the  same  pic- 
tures of  his  appearance,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  that  that  was  perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  illustrations  of  what  mod- 
em science  has  made  possible  by  way 
of  a  greater  impact  over  what  would 
be  a  great  historic  incident  without  the 
advantages  which  I  have  mentioned,  but 
which  has  reached  such  a  large  part 
of  the  world  as  a  result  of  the  outstand- 
iElg  developments  of  science. 
»  Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
,  Mr.  PELL  subsequently  said :  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  historic  pilgrimage  of  Pope 
Paul  VI  to  the  United  Nations  yesterday 
has  left  all  of  us  profoundly  moved  and 
profoundly  inspired  by  his  eloquent  plea 
for  the  cause  of  peace.  All  of  us  who  were 
in  New  York,  and  millions  everywhere  of 
all  faiths  who  witnessed  the  luminous 
events  of  the  day  on  television,  will  never 
forget  the  tireless  good  will  and  humility 
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with  which  this  great  leader  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  approached  his  immense  task. 
His  historic  address  to  the  assembled 
representatives  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  will  go  down  in  history,  I  am  cer- 
tain, as  a  major  milestone — history  may 
even  regard  it  as  a  watershed — along  the 
arduous  road  to  peace  in  the  nuclear 
age.  By  his  very  visit  to  our  shores — 
underscoring  the  depth  of  his  feelings 
and  his  support  for  the  United  Nations — 
Pope  Paul  has  rendered  immense  service 
to  mankind  and  to  the  preservation  and 
improvement  of  our  civilization. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  visit  of 
Pope  Paul  to  our  shores  has  demon- 
strated in  the  most  forceful  terms  the 
vital  and  extremely  influential  role 
which  the  Catholic  Church  is  playing  In 
the  affairs  of  nations.  The  Catholic 
Church,  by  virtue  of  its  ancient  and 
powerful  organization  is  without  doubt 
the  strongest  single  advocate  for  spirit- 
ual survival  in  the  often-chaotic  tem- 
poral affairs  of  our  times.  But  it  is  fill- 
ing this  role  effectively  because  it  is  par- 
ticipating vitaHy  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world — as  Pope  Paul's  visit  so  dramati- 
cally demonstrated.  Once  again.  It 
seems  to  me.  we  are  forcefully  reminded 
that  the  whole  question  of  the  U.S.  oflS- 
cial  relationship  with  the  Vatican  should 
be  reexamined  with  a  view  to  establish- 
ing some  sort  of  diplomatic  relationships 
between  those  two  great  forces  for  peace 
in  our  world  today,  the  United  States 
and  the  Vatican. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


THE  FALLACY  OF  THE  ARGUMENTS 
FOR  COMPULSORY  UNIONISM 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
mand for  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  authorizes  the 
States  to  enact  right-to-work  laws,  is  a 
demand  for  compulsory  unionism.  In 
the  last  analysis,  compulsory  unionism  is 
based  upon  the  startling  proposition  that 
the  right  to  work  is  a  right  which  the 
union  may  sell  and  which  the  individual 
American  must  buy  if  he  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  earn  dally  bread  for  himself 
and  his  family. 

Those  who  would  rob  supposedly  free 
Americans  of  their  right  to  join  or  re- 
frain from  joining  a  union  at  their  own 
election  advance  three  argxmients  to 
justify  the  destruction  of  this  freedom. 
These  argximents  are  as  follows: 

First.  That  ""union  security,  that  Is, 
the  existence  of  the  imion  and  its  abil- 
ity to  operate  effectively,  depends  upon 
compulsory  membership. 

Second.  That  compulsory  unionism  is 
merely  a  form  of  democratic  majority 
rule. 

Xhird.  That  the  union  negotiates  con- 
tracts for  the  benefit  of  all  the  employees 
of  the  bargaining  unit,  and  compulsory 
unionism  is  necessary  to  make  unwilling 
employees  pay  for  the  benefits  such 
union  action  confers  upon  them  and  keep 
them  from  being  so-called  free  riders. 

The  argument  that  union  security  is 
dependent  upon  compulsory  unionism  is 
totally  lacking  in  validity.  Unions  are 
voluntary  associations.  In  this  respect, 
they  are  like  churches,  and  civil,  fra- 


ternal, and  political  organizations. 
These  voluntary  associations  are  wholly 
dependent  upon  voluntary  persuasion 
for  securing  members,  and  notwith- 
standing this  fact,  function  effectively. 
Any  union  can  do  likewise. 

Indeed,  a  union  is  more  secure  in  its 
existence  and  its  ability  to  function  ef- 
fectively if  it  obtains  members  as  a  re- 
sult of  its  good  work  rather  than  by  com- 
pulsion. 

The  argimient  that  compulsory  union- 
ism is  merely  a  form  of  democratic  ma- 
jority rule  is  equally  fallacious.  Demo- 
cratic majority  rule  recognizes  the  right 
of  the  minority  to  dissent  and  oppose  the 
programs  of  the  majority.  When  em- 
ployees are  required  to  join  and  support 
a  union  regardless  of  their  desire  to  op- 
pose it  and  its  programs,  the  whole  basis 
of  democratic  majority  rule  disappears 
and  is  supplanted  by  monopoly  rule, 
which  has  no  place  in  a  free  society. 

A  simple  illustration  discloses  the  un- 
soundness of  the  majority  rule  argument. 
The  Democratic  Party  Is  the  majority 
party  in  the  United  States.  It  is  en- 
gaged in  an  effort  to  give  all  Americans — 
Democrats,  Republicans,  and  independ- 
ents alike — the  benefits  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety. According  to  the  free  rider  argu- 
ment, the  Democratic  Party,  as  the  ma- 
jority party,  should  be  empowered  to 
compel  the  Republicans  and  independ- 
ents, as  the  minority,  to  make  contribu- 
tions to  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  benefits  which  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  conferring  upon  them. 

The  so-called  free  rider  argument  af- 
fords no  justification  for  compulsory 
unionism.  In  a  sense  all  of  us  are  free 
riders.  We  receive  the  heritage  of  the 
past  without  paying  anything  for  It. 
Many  voluntary  associations,  such  as 
churches,  and  civic,  fraternal,  and  po- 
litical organizations,  carry  on  activities 
which  benefit  a  great  many  of  us  who  do 
n  )t  contribute  any  financial  or  other  sup- 
port to  them.  For  this  reason,  it  is  ab- 
surd for  any  particular  voluntary  orga- 
nization which  may  happen  to  benefit 
any  group  of  people  to  demand  that  such 
people  be  compelled  to  support  it  finan- 
cially or  otherwise  against  their  will. 
That  is  essentially  what  unions  do  when 
they  demand  compulsory  unionism. 

To  be  sure,  a  union  may  be  empowered 
under  existing  law  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  employees  in  a  particular  bar- 
gaining unit  to  negotiate  contracts 
binding  upon  the  minority  of  nonmember 
employees  as  well  as  the  majority  of 
member  employees.  This  power  is  not 
thrust  upon  the  union  against  its  will. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  diligently  sought 
by  the  vmion  whose  acquisition  of  it  de- 
prives the  minority  of  nonunion  em- 
ployees of  their  freedom  to  contract  for 
themselves.  As  a  consequence,  the  de- 
mand of  the  vmion  that  the  minority 
of  nonmember  employees  pay  dues  to  the 
union  for  negotiating  the  contract  is 
tantamount  to  the  demand  by  the  union 
that  nonmembers  be  compelled  to  pay 
for  having  their  freedom  of  contract 
taken  away  and  exercised  against  their 
will. 

The  free -rider  argiunent  would  have 
more  substance  if  the  dues  of  the  unions 
were  devoted  solely  to  the  cost  of  ne- 


gotiating contracts.  The  truth  is  that 
only  a  part  of  such  dues  is  devoted  to 
such  purposes.  The  unions  spend  vast 
sums  of  money  obtained  from  dues 
in  carrying  out  various  programs  such  as 
lobbying  for  legislation,  political  cam- 
paigns, and  social  and  economic  propa- 
ganda and  the  like.  The  records  even 
disclose  that  during  recent  years  some 
unions  or  seme  foundations  established 
by  unions  have  used  moneys  derived  from 
union  dues  to  subsidize  religious  organi- 
zations which  disseminate  doctrines  some 
of  the  dues-paying  members  disbelieve. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  it  is  in:cm- 
patible  with  freedom  for  any  working 
man  to  be  coerced  by  compulsory  union- 
ism agreements  to  contribute  money  to 
un  on  programs  when  he  himself  is  not 
convinced  that  they  are  for  his  benef.t. 
No  amount  of  sophistry  can  erase  these 
plain  facts: 

First.  That  no  American  is  truly  free 
if  he  is  denied  his  basic  right  to  join  or 
refrain  from  joining  a  union  axjcording 
to  h  s  own  election. 

Second.  That  no  injustice  is  done  to  a 
union  by  requiring  it  to  obtain  its  mem- 
bers by  voluntary  persuasion  just  as 
churches  and  other  voluntary  organiza- 
tions obtain  theirs. 

V^hen  all  is  said,  no  good  union  needs 
a  compulsory  unionism  agreement  to  cb- 
ta  n  members,  and  no  bad  union  should 
have  compulsory  unionism. 
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FREEDOM  OP  INFORMATION:  S.  1160 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  reported 
favorably  S.  1160,  to  assure  availability 
and  distribution  of  Government  infor- 
mation. This  bill  has  been  the  subject 
of  hearings  and  study  for  several  years 
and  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year. 
I  think  the  junior  Senator  from  Missouri 
and  his  staff  of  the  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  Subcommittee  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  diligent  and  able 
efforts  to  draft  a  measure  which  will 
meet  the  demands  of  the  public's  right 
to  information  and  the  Government's 
need  in  some  cases  to  restrict  informa- 
tion. 

A  report  in  the  Washington  Post 
states: 

There  is  no  chance  that  Congress  can  pass 
the  bill  this  year,  and  prosi>ects  of  eventual 
approval  next  year  are  clouded  by  adminis- 
tration opposition. 

I  trust  that  this  prognosis  will  prove 
Incorrect,  and  that  the  Senate  will  act 
promptly  and  favorably  on  the  bill.  Cer- 
tainly, the  fact  that  It  has  received  care- 
ful study,  and  that  there  are  22  Members 
of  the  Senate  from  18  States  actively 
supporting  it  should  serve  to  Illustrate 
the  widespread  Interest  in  its  early  ap- 
proval. As  for  administration  opposi- 
tion, I  cannot  believe  that  In  an  admin- 
istration devoted  to  improving  the  public 
welfare  and  encouraging  the  full  par- 
ticipation of  all  citizens  in  government, 
there  can  be  any  real  objection  to  the 
goal  of  assuring  the  people's  right  to  full 
information  about  their  Government. 

Executive  withholding  of  Information 
from  private  citizens  as  well  as  from 
Congress  is  a  problem  which  Is  often  at 
the   heart   of   hundreds   of   complaints 


about  arbitrary  bureaucratic  practices 
which  yearly  come  to  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  unfortunately  not 
an  unfamiliar  occurrence  when  stated 
policies  of  the  administration  are 
frustrated  by  administrators  caught  in 
the  maze  of  their  own  rules  and  regula- 
tions. The  consequences  of  such  an  oc- 
currence can  be  twofold:  In  addition  to 
defeating  the  goals  of  the  President  and 
Congress,  administrative  practices  may 
violate  rights  to  due  process,  to  privacy, 
and  to  public  information.  This  was,  I 
believe,  amply  illustrated  during  the  re- 
cent hearings  by  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  on  the  abuses  of 
psychological  testing  and  the  invasion  of 
privacy  it  represents. 

Another  case  in  point  is  the  State  De- 
partment's procedure  for  personnel  in- 
vestigations of  college  students  who 
apply  for  summer  jobs.  An  example  re- 
cently brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  in- 
volved an  18-year-old  college  sophomore 
who  was  asked  questions  of  the  most  per- 
sonal nature  about  her  personal  life  and 
habits  during  a  security  interview.  The 
experiences  of  this  young  lady  with  some 
of  the  employee  practices  of  the  Depart- 
ment have  certainly  discouraged  her 
from  her  original  goal  of  a  career  in  Gov- 
ernment service.  I  fear  she  may  be  one 
of  many. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  exchange  of 
correspondence  between  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  State  Department  concern- 
ing this  case  and  the  Department's 
practices. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

June  28.  1965. 
Hon.  Dean  Rttsk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  connection  with 
our  study  of  the  rights  of  Federal  employees 
and  invasion  of  privacy,  It  has  come  to  the 
subcommittee's  attention  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  conducting  security  investi- 
gations of  prospective  summer  college  em- 
ployees. 

If  reports  of  the  nature  of  some  of  these 
investigations  are  true,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  State  Department  Is  playing  a  large 
role  in  discouraging  capable  young  people 
from  considering  a  career  in  Government. 

For  example,  one  case  recently  involved 
an  18-year-oId  college  student  who  had  pre- 
viously worked  for  the  State  Department  and 
was  being  considered  for  employment  this 
summer.  She  was  interviewed  alone  by  a 
young  investigator  whose  questioning  about 
her  personal  private  life,  particularly  about 
sex  matters,  went  far  beyond  the  invasion 
of  privacy  required  even  for  a  top  security 
clearance. 

An  additional  issue  and  one  which  is  of 
concern  to  the  subcommittee  in  connection 
with  Its  recent  hearings  on  psychiatric  and 
psychological  reports,  is  the  questioning 
about  this  girl's  visit  to  a  psychologist  whUe 
in  high  school.  The  Interviewer  assumed 
this  signified  psychiatric  treatment  and  she, 
a  m'.nor,  was  asked  to  sign  papers  giving  him 
authority  to  check  records  of  any  doctor. 

The  following  day,  the  same  investigator 
appeared  in  the  girl's  neighborhood,  and 
after  questioning  neighbors  about  her  ac- 
t- V  t  e«i  (aoparently,  even  as  to  whether  she 
sat  in  parked  cars  near  her  parent's  house), 
lie  questioned  a  friend  of  the  young  lady 


who  was  visiting  with  her  at  the  time — this 
after  calling  her  into  a  neighbor's  house. 

This  case  Illustrates  a  number  of  unde- 
sirable tendencies  in  Government  agencies 
today;  one  is  the  penalizing  of  the  prospec- 
tive employee  whose  parents  may  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  counseling  services  of  psy- 
chologists and  psychiatrists  to  assist  in  re- 
solving the  usual  problems  of  their  teen- 
age children.  These  records  may  then  be 
part  of  the  young  person's  security  investi- 
gation in  later  years,  and  the  very  fact  that 
such  a  visit  is  part  of  the  person's  medical 
history,  apparently,  might  cause  a  person- 
nel or  secxirity  officer  to  suggest  a  psychiatric 
examination  and  psychological  testing.  As 
you  know,  Under  Secretary  William  Crockett 
testified  on  this  subject   on  June   7. 

Complaints  received  by  this  subcommittee 
suggest  that  such  Information  obtained  in 
the  course  of  security  interviews  and  inves- 
tigations tends  to  acquire  a  confidential 
medical  status  in  personnel  files,  and,  inter- 
preted arbitrarily  and  summarily,  can  cause 
Irrepyarable  harm  to  the  individual. 

Would  you  please  describe  for  the  sub- 
committee your  policy  regarding  security  in- 
vestigations for  summer  employees?  In  ad- 
dition, I  should  appreciate  information  con- 
cerning the  guidelines  which  joui  security 
interviewers  and  investigators  are  expected 
to  follow,  as  well  as  copies  of  any  pertinent 
directives  and  regulations  on  the  matter.  In 
view  of  some  of  the  reported  instances  of 
recent  interviews,  I  hope  the  Department  al- 
ready has  Issued  or  Is  considering  a  directive 
similar  to  that  Issued  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  Walter  Skallerup  regarding  the 
injection  of  improper  matters  into  security 
inquiries. 

I  should  appreciate  an  early  reply  on  this 
matter. 

Thanking  you  for  your  assistance  In  our 
study,  and  with  all  kind  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 

Chairman. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  July  21, 1965. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  " 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  28,  1965,  concerning  security 
investigations  of  summer  employees  in  the 
Department.    I  regret  the  delay  in  our  reply. 

The  Office  of  Security,  which  has  responsi- 
bility for  investigation  and  clearance  pro- 
cedvu-es  In  the  Department,  uses  a  uniform 
policy  in  handling  the  application  of  sum- 
mer employees  as  followed  with  all  other 
applicant  categories.  The  procedioral  re- 
quirements and  guidelines  are  set  forth  In 
Executive  Order  No.  10450.  Basic  require- 
ments include  the  name  and  fingerprint  proc- 
essing, commonly  called  the  national  agency 
check,  and  full  background  investigation. 
The  aforementioned  procedure  is  a  basic  one 
used  by  the  Department  and  other  executive 
agencies  concerning  the  processing  of  any 
category  of  applicants  who  will  be  dealing 
with  sensitive,  classified  material. 

In  connection  with  the  particular  case  you 
cited  in  your  letter,  I  want  to  assure  you  that 
any  information  developed  during  the  course 
of  any  of  our  Investigations  that  Is  of  a 
medical  nature,  is  referred  to  our  Medical 
Division  for  proper  evaluation  and  judgment 

The  Office  of  Security  has  Isrued  a  nximber 
of  guidelines  In  the  form  of  a  handbook,  of- 
fice directives,  and  instructions  of  a  classified 
nature  pertaining  to  investigation  and  in- 
terview procedures  which  are  very  similar  to 
those  contained  In  the  directive  issued  .on 
November  26,  1962,  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Walter  Skallerup.  The  Depart- 
ment has  not  disseminated  an  unclassified 
directive  similar  to  that  issued  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Skallerup     Appropriate 


consideration  will  be  given  to  the  issuance 
of  such  a  document. 

The  Secretary  has  often  expressed  his 
strong  feelings  in  regard  to  maintaining  the 
civil  and  private  rights  of  employees  of  the 
Department,  and  those  who  are  applicants 
for  employment  with  the  Department. 
Clearance  procedures  used  within  the  Depart- 
ment are  under  regular  review  by  substantive 
officers.  This  attention,  the  Department  be- 
lieVes,  was  demonstrated  to  your  subcom- 
mittee by  the  testimony  of  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  William  Crockett  on  June  7,  1965. 
Please  advise  me  If  the  Department  may 
be  of  further  assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Douglas  MacArthur  II, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations, 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
hallmarks  of  a  government  of  law  as 
opposed  to  one  of  men.  Is  that  the  citizen 
has  prior  notice  of  what  the  law  requires 
of  him  and  of  all  others.  Including  Gov- 
ernment oflBcials.  Congress  has  at- 
tempted to  instill  in  our  vast  bureaucracy 
the  same  principle,  so  that  by  pub- 
lished rules,  regulations,  and  directives, 
the  citizen  may  know  what  to  expect 
when  he  deals  with  Government  agen- 
cies. 

It  was  to  further  this  principle  that 
I  have  cosponsored  S.  1160  which  should 
clarify  the  requirement  of  publication 
or  availability  to  the  public  of  regula- 
tions and  other  directives  on  which  ad- 
ministrative decisions  are  based.  This 
should  be  especially  important  where 
rights  of  civil  servants  are  Involved. 
The  State  Department,  as  this  case 
shows,  has  classified  the  directives  and 
instructions  governing  its  investigation 
and  interview  procedures,  while  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  made  public  a 
directive  governing  the  standards  and 
questioning  of  its  investigators. 

An  applicant  or  employee  should  be 
able  to  refer  to  some  agency  guideline 
when  he  feels  his  rights  are  being  vio- 
lated, and  not  just  bear  in  silence  an  in- 
discriminate invasion  of  his  privacy. 
The  Department  states  that  "appro- 
priate consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
Issuance  of  such  a  document."  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Department  will  take 
this  action  at  an  early  date,  thereby  con- 
tributing in  its  own  way  to  the  further- 
ing of  the  cause  of  freedom  of  informa- 
tion, not  only  for  the  civil  servant,  but 
for  all  citizens. 


PRESIDENTS  JOHNSON  AND  DIAZ 
ORDAZ:  AN  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROG- 
RESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday's announcement  of  an  agreement 
in  principle  between  the  Uiuted  States 
and  Mexico  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  a 
nuclear-powered  water  desalinizatlon 
plant  is  Indeed  heartening  news.  Not 
only  is  it  a  trltmiph  of  reasonable  and 
sensible  men  in  their  quest  for  reason- 
able and  sensible  answers  to  interna- 
tional disputes,  but  it  is,  as  well,  strong 
evidence  that  nuclear  power  when  har- 
nessed for  peaceful  purposes  can  be  used 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  mankind.  This 
fact  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  glaring 
paradoxes  of  modem  civilization;  that 
man's  greatest  threat  can  also  be  man's 
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hope  for  the  future — that  the  problem  of 
the  increasing  scarcity  of  fresh,  potable 
water  can  be  solved  by  nuclear  energy. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  man's  greatest  re- 
source for  the  future  is  his  ability  to  har- 
ness the  technology  of  destruction  for 
peaceful  purposes  and  the  welfare  of 
society. 

Under  the  proposed  plan  which  was 
announced  yesterday  at  the  First  Inter- 
national Symposium  on  Water  Desalini- 
zation.  a  desalting  plant  would  be  built 
to  service  arid  areas  of  Sonora  and  Baja 
California  in  Mexico  and  portions  of 
California  and  Arizona.  In  addition  to 
supplyin<i  fresh  water  for  irrigation  and 
consumer  use.  the  reactor  plant  will  fur- 
nish electricity  for  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can and  Mexican  homes  in  th*»  area. 

Both  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and 
President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  are  to  be 
complimented  for  their  understanding 
and  imaginative  leadership  in  seeking  a 
mutually  beneficial  and  enduring  solu- 
tion to  the  water  salinity  problem  of  the 
Colorado  River  which  has  plagued  United 
States-Mexican  relations  for  many  yeai-s 
and  for  their  further  initiative  in  the  field 
of  desalinization  wliich  this  significant 
agreement  embodies., 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  the  Associated 
Press  entitled  '"United  States-Mexican 
Desalting  Plant"  which  api^eared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  October  5 
and  an  editorial  from  the  October  5 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  entitled.  "United 
States-Mexican  Nuclear  V/ater  Plan"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  REConn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and   the   editorial   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald-Tribune, 
Oct.  5.  1965) 

United  States-Mexico  Desalting  Pt..*NT 

Washington. — The  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico have  agreed  In  principle  to  explore  possi- 
bilities of  building  a  huge  nuclear-powered 
water  desalting  pl.-xnt  to  service  neighboring 
areas  of  both  countries,  the  White  House  dis- 
closed  tOd.TV. 

Dr.  Donaid  Hornlg.  Chief  Science  Adviser 
to  the  White  House,  made  the  disclosure  In 
addressing  the  opening  of  the  First  Interna- 
tional Symposium  on  Water  Desalination. 

He  said  the  President  had  asked  him  to 
announce  the  two  nations  had  agreed  in 
principle  on  undertaking  a  technological  and 
economic  feasibility  study  of  building  the 
big  reactor  th.it  would  be  designed  to  desalt 
water  for  the?e  arid  regions: 

Sonora  and  BaJa  California,  in  Mexico,  and 
portions  of  Arizona  and  California;  the  two 
Mexican  states  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Gulf  of  California. 

Dr.  Hornig  gave  no  further  details  as  to 
Fize  or  location  of  the  proposed  plant.  A 
spokesman  for  the  Interior  Department,  who 
said  the  announcement  came  as  a  complete 
surprise,  said  additional  details  would  not 
be  available  until  later  this  week  when  the 
White  House  is  expected  to  announce  the 
signing  of  the  agreement. 

A  presumably  likely  spot  for  the  location 
of  the  proposed  plant  would  be  at  the  top  of 
the  Gulf  of  Baja  from  which  it  could  service 
the  Mexican  areas  and  portions  of  California 
and  Arizona. 

The  proposed  study  would  be  separate 
from  another  currently  underway  between 
the  U.S.  Government  and  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  of  California  to  explore  pos- 
sibilities of  establishing  a  nuclear-powered. 
150-million-gallons-a-day  desalting  plant  to 
service  areas  primarily  around  Los  Angeles. 


Presumably  any  Mexican-American  plant 
would  also  be  In  the  lOO-mllllon-gallons-a- 
day  range. 

Other  sources  told  a  reporter  if  such  a 
reactor  were  built  It  would  be  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  Presumably  the  reactor 
plant  would  also  furnish  electricity  in  addi- 
tion to  desalting  sea  water. 

Dr.  Hornig  made  the  announcement  after 
reading  a  message  of  welcome  to  the  dele- 
gates on  behalf  of  the  President.  Mr.  John- 
son said  in  his  message  that  while  "hearten- 
ing results'.'  had  been  achieved  In  the  United 
States  in  the  last  13  years  toward  bringing 
down  the  cost  of  desalting  saline  water,  "the 
cost  of  desalting  must  be  drastically  re- 
duced." 

New  York  City's  reserve  water  supply  for 
j-esterday,  the  day  before,  last  year  and  1961, 
t^e  year  the  drought  began: 

Billion  Percent 

gallons  capacity 

October   4.    1965. 173.3  36.4 

October   3.    1965 173.1  36.3 

October   4,    1964 234.8  49.3 

October  4,  1961 344.3  72.3 


all  the  nations  of  the  world  that  this  is 
our  intention  and  hope  we  can  have  co- 
operation everywhere  in  the  world, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  those  remarks.  No  one 
knows  better  than  he  the  potential 
of  atomic  energy  in  satisfying  the  need 
for  water  in  this  world.  As  far  as  our 
country  is  concerned,  northern  Mexico 
and  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States,  w^iich  are  semiarid  areas,  do  not 
furnish  enough  sustenance  for  their 
rapid  increasing  population.  I  hope  this 
plan  can  be  the  framework  for  countries 
joining  in  similar  efforts  for  the  benefit 
of  their  people. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  fMr.  M.'Knsfield]. 


[Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)   Inquirer,  Oct, 

5,  1965) 
Unitfd  St.\tfs-Mfxican  Nuclear  Water  Plan 

Over  the  years  the  United  States  and  Me.x- 
Ico  have  devoted  much  energy  and  possibly 
millions  of  words  to  negotiations  concern- 
ing water — sometimes  with  amicable  results 
and  often  with  neither  party  fully  satisfied 
by  the  outcome.  Now  comes  an  agreement 
between  the  two  nations  which  both  sides 
ought  to  find  completely  acceptable. 

We  refer  to  the  Joint  studies  to  be  under- 
taken by  Mexico  and  the  United  States  aimed 
at  eventual  construction  of  a  great  nuclear 
water  desalting  plant  to  serve  the  arid  bor- 
der regions  of  the  Southwest:  Sonora  and 
Baha  oa  the  Mexican  side;  Arizona  and  Cal- 
ifornia on  the  U.S.  side. 

News  of  the  project — announced  at  the 
op>enlng  of  the  first  International  symposium 
on  water  desalinization  In  Washington, 
DC. — should  impress  delegates  from  many 
countries  and  guarantee  they  will  take  home 
an  inspiring  story  of  international  coopera- 
tion. 

The  United  States  is  working  on  desalinza- 
tion  with  other  tatlons.  But  the  possibili- 
ties for  international  cooperation  should  be 
best  of  all  between  two  close  American 
neighbors  with  a  mutual  water  shortage 
problem  to  solve. 

There  are  many  water  experts  who  scoff 
at  the  economic  feasibility  of  desalting  sea- 
water.  But  the  longrun  facts  argue  power- 
fully against  their  doubts.  More  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  earth's  surface  is  covered  with 
water — of  which  97  percent  is  too  salty  for 
human  vise.  The  tiny  fraction  of  usable 
water,  moreover,  is  being  constantly  and  in- 
creasingly contaminated  by  the  expanding 
civilization  that  depeiids  upon  it. 

Desalinization — with  other  water  purify- 
ing improvements — seems  the  most  reason- 
able hope  for  satisfying  future  water  re- 
quirements. 

The  administration  should  be  congratu- 
lated for  alining  itself  with  Mexico  In  a 
project  so  much  promise  of  mutual  benefit 
and  betterment  for  all  mankind. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  hope  the 
statement  which  was  just  made  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  would 
serve  as  an  example  and  an  admonition 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  intend 
to  use  our  primacy  in  the  development  of 
nuclear  and  atomic  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes;  that  we  issue  a  clarion  call  to 


\ 


DO-IT-YOURSELF  REAPPORTION- 
MENT HEARINGS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  103,  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  permit 
the  malapportionment  of  State  legisla- 
tures, has  been  reported  out  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  will  soon  be  placed 
on  the  Senate  Calendar.  As  has  been 
widely  discussed  in  the  press,  this 
amendment  was  reported  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  without  recommenda- 
tion. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  was  also 
reported  without  any  hearings  having 
been  held  on  this  latest  version  of  the 
proposed  amendment.  The  feeling  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  apparently  was 
that  no  testimony  was  necessary  in  view 
of  the  extensive  hearings  that  were  held 
last  spring  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
2 — the  original  Dirksen  amendment. 

I  felt,  and  continue  to  feel,  that  hear- 
ings on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose.  There  is 
not  a  single  sentence  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103  that  is  the  same  as  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  2.  Indeed,  the  princi- 
pal sponsor  has  taken  pains  to  point  out 
the  many  differences  between  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  103  and  his  earlier  ver- 
sion. 

Hearings  were  particularly  necessary, 
in  my  judgment,  Ijecause  this  is  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  and  not  an  ordi- 
nary bill.  Moreover,  it  is  an  amendment 
of  the  most  fundamental  importance  to 
the  structure  of  our  Union. 

Unlike  a  routine  bill,  a  constitutional 
amendment  cannot  be  repealed,  amend- 
ed, or  redrafted  in  a  year  or  two  to  cor- 
rect errors.  This  constitutional  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  will  determine  the 
operation  of  our  State  governments  for 
decades  to  come. 

It  is  not  enough  merely  to  know 
whether  one  is  generally  for  or  against 
the  basic  principle  of  allowing  our  State 
legislatures  to  deviate,  under  certain 
conditions,  from  the  demands  of  the 
equal  protection  clause.  Every  word, 
every  phrase  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment deserves  the  most  searching,  criti- 
cal scrutiny  from  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents alike. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  age  of  "do- 
it-yourself."    When  the  Judiciary  Com- 
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mittee  decided  not  to  hold  hearings  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  103,  I  wrote  to 
most  of  the  witnesses  who  had  testified 
against  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2  and 
inquired  whether  they  were  opposed  to 
the  revised  Dirksen  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of-^e  letter  I  addressed  to  these  wit- 
nesses be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As  you  undoubtedly  know  from  the  press. 
Senator  Dirksen  has  introduced  a  new  ver- 
sion of  his  constitutional  amendment. 

Those  of  us  who  led  the  fight  against  his 
earlier  amendment  found  your  statement 
before  the  Constitutional  Amendments  Sub- 
committee Indispensible.  The  defeat  of  the 
earlier  amendment  Is  largely  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  we  had  the  better  arguments, 
and  these  came  from  persons  such  as  yoiu- 
self. 

The  subcommittee  today  favorably  re- 
ported the  latest  version  without  holding 
hearings.  It  Is,  therefore,  vitally  impKJrtant 
to  me.  to  my  colleagues  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  to  our  supporters  in  the 
Senate  to  have  your  views  on  this  recent 
draft. 

Specifically.  I  hope  you  could  tell  me: 

1.  Whether  you  are  opposed  to  the  new 
amendment. 

2.  Whether  the  changes  that  Senator 
Dirksen  has  proposed  meet  your  earlier  criti- 
cisms, and  if  not.   in  what  respects. 

3.  Whether  you  have  any  criticisms  of  the 
revised  amendment  that  you  did  not  make 
concerning  the  earlier  version. 

For  background,  I  am  enclosing  the  text 
of  the  revised  Dirksen  amendment  and  state- 
ments about  It  which  Senators  Dirksen, 
Douglas,  and  I  have  made.  Since  Senator 
Dirksen  Is  anxious  that  his  amendment  be 
considered  at  an  early  date.  I  would  appreci- 
ate your  prompt  reply.  If  possible,  I  sug- 
gest that  it  be  In  a  form  that  I  can  make 
public  should  the  need  arise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  to  date 
I  have  received  20  replies.  They  are 
unanimous  in  opjwsing  the  new  rotten 
borough  amendment.  Among  those  who 
have  replied  are  distinguished  mayors, 
labor  leaders,  representatives  of  govern- 
mental and  civic  organizations,  profes- 
sors, and  practicing  lawyers.  Here  is  a 
sample  of  their  answers : 

Mayors:  The  United  States  Conference 
of  Mayors  finds  the  new  Dirksen  proposal 
"unacceptable"  and  urges  the  Senate  "to 
hold  fast  in  its  rejection  of  all  such 
efforts  to  subvert  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples sustained  in  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling." 

This  position  is  supported  by  the  Hon- 
orable Jerome  P.  Cavanagh,  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Detroit  and  president  of  the 
National  League  of  Cities;  the  Honor- 
able James  H.  J.  Tate,  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia;  and  the  Honorable 
Theodore  R.  McKeldin,  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Baltimore. 

Governmental  organizations:  The  dis- 
tinguished Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  has  expressed 


its  opposition  to  any  amendment  which 
subverts  the  principle  of  apportionment 
of  State  legislatures  on  the  basis  of 
population.  The  Advisory  Commission 
finds  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  par- 
ticularly objectionable  because  it  "would 
appear  to  require  that  in  the  future  any 
specific  apportionment  of  any  State  leg- 
islature would  have  to  be  approved  at  a 
statewide  referendum.  This  would  not 
only  be  contrary  to  the  recommendations 
mentioned  above  but  also  would  foreclose 
the  use  of  an  approach  that  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  and  that  has 
been  used  in  a  number  of  States  to  assure 
that  periodic  apportionment  actually 
occurs  whether  or  not  the  legislative 
body  can  agree." 

Civic  organizations:  The  American 
Jewish  Congress  finds  that  the  revised 
Dirksen  amendment  would  authorize  ap- 
portionment plans  "apparently  based  on 
geography  or  political  subdivisions  that 
could  be  used  to  mask  deliberately 
discriminatory  reapportionment  plans." 

The  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
call  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  "another 
effort  to  return  State  government  to  the 
horse  and  buggy  era." 

The  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People   has  re- 
affirmed its  opposition   and  calls   the 
Dirksen  proposal  "a  threat  to  progress 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights." 

The  American  Ethical  Union  has  also 
expressed  its  opposition  to  the  revised 
Dirksen  amendment. 

Professors:  Dean  Erwin  N.  Griswold, 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  has  written 
of  his  opposition  to  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 103.    He  says: 

The  changes  made  In  Senator  Dirksen's 
most  recent  proposal  do  show  the  soundness 
of  the  criticisms  which  were  made  of  his 
earlier  proposal.  However,  in  my  view,  they 
are  not  adequate  to  make  the  new  proposal 
sound  or  desirable.  The  fact  remains  that 
in  the  United  States  in  this  last  third  of 
the  20th  century  we  should  believe  in  equal 
democracy. 

Prof.  Robert  B.  McKay,  associate  dean 
of  the  New  York  University  School  of 
Law,  has  demonstrated  why  hearings  are 
so  vitally  necessary  on  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 103.  In  Dean  McKay's  opinion 
there  was  "a  certain  integrity  about  the 
directness  of  the  language  in  the  orig- 
inal version — of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment." With  the  latest  version,  how- 
ever, he  feels  that  "the  language  has  be- 
come so  obscure — almost  inarticulate — 
that  the  unwary  may  be  deluded  into 
believing  that  this  is  in  fact  a  demo- 
cratic proposal." 

Dean  McKay  ably  demonstrates,  even 
assuming  the  latest  version  permits  ju- 
dicial review  of  reapportionment  plan.s — 
a  point  which  is  by  no  means  certain — 
that  the  crucial  phrase  "effective  rep- 
resentation in  the  State's  legislature  of 
the  various  groups  and  interests  making 
up  the  electorate"  is  so  vague  as  to  be 
incapable  of  sound  judicial  interpreta- 
tion. As  Professor  McKay  points  out, 
Justices  Clark  and  Stewart  developed  the 
notion  of  "effective  representation"  and 
appeared  to  be  in  substantial  agreement 
as  to  its  meaning  when  Reynolds  against 
Sims  and  its  companion  cases  were 
handed  down  on  June  15,  1964.  They 
were  unable  to  agree,  however,  on  the 


proper  disposition  of  four  of  the  nine 
reapportionment  cases  decided  1  week 
later. 

Prof.  Andrew  Hacker,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, also  makes  an  excellent  point  in 
his  letter  about  the  ambiguity  of  the 
phrase  "various  groups  and  interests" 
that  appears  in  the  latest  Dirksen 
amendment.  Professor  Hacker  points 
out: 

The  notion  is  that  there  exist  certain  In- 
terests which  deserve  representatives  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  people  such  an  interest 
may  contain.  There  is,  in  a  word,  a  real 
class  bias  here.  For  such  Interests  as  the 
poor  or  Negroes  or  even  city  dwellers  are 
Invariably  put  In  one  large  group.  In  con- 
trast the  middle  class  Is  usually  cut  and 
sliced  Into  literally  dozens  of  groups:  archi- 
tects, applegrowers,  accountants,  advertisers, 
etc.  Under  such  a  tendency  the  middle 
class — and  especially  businessmen — gets  far 
more  representation. 

Prof.  Gordon  E.  Baker,  chairman  of 
the  Depa}i;ment  of  Political  Science  of 
the  University  of  California,  has  sent  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Dirksen  amendment.  He  stresses 
the  ambiguous  and  highly  original  pro- 
cedure which  requires  ratification  of  the 
amendment  by  a  partially  reapportioned 
State  legislature. 

Dean  Jefferson  B.  Fordham,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Law  School, 
points  out  in  his  letter  that  "the  revised 
version  is  open  to  serious  objection"  and 
urges  "negative  action." 

Prof.  John  J.  Flynn,  of  the  University 
of  Utah  College  of  Law,  finds  the  language 
of  the  new  Dirksen  proposal  "objection- 
able upon  general  policy  grounds  and  on 
several  specific  grounds  of  careless  draft- 
ing and  internal  ambiguity."  He  con- 
cludes that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103 
"wili  continue  frustrated  State  govern- 
ment." 

Labor:  Gus  Tyler,  assistant  president 
of  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union,  has  written  an  exceed- 
ingly thoughtful  critique  of  the  latest 
Dirksen  amendment. 

Lawyers;  Burke  Marshall,  the  distin- 
guished former  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  in  charge  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Division,  points  out  in  his 
letter  that  "the  main  objections  to  the 
amendment  are  not  met"  by  the  new 
version. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  103 — 

Marshall  observes — 
deviates  from  the  basic  principle  of  equality 
without  good  cause.  It  would  mark  the  first 
time  in  our  history  that  the  Constitution 
was  amended  to  deprive  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  equality  among  themselves, 
rather  than  to  guarantee  that  basic  right. 

Marshall  focuses  attention  clearly  on 
the  discriminatory  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  even  In  its  revised 
version : 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would  tend 
to  perpetuate  a  system  of  government  which 
has  failed  in  most  States  because  it  has  re- 
sulted In  State  leglslatvires  that  are  not  re- 
sfKjnslve  to  the  major  need  of  this  century — 
the  urbanization  of  our  society.  There  is  no 
dispute  but  that  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  create  a  means  by  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  cities  can  be  deprived  of  part  of 
the  political  voice  they  would  have  in  the 
State  legislatures  based  on  population.     As 
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1  stressed  In  my  testimony,  thla  will  propor- 
tionately affect  minority  groups  more  than 
other  segments  of  our  society,  and  In  particu- 
lar will  inevitably  do  damage  to  our  na- 
tional efforts  to  remedy  the  economic,  Eoclal. 
and  educational  disadvantages  which  we  aa 
a  Nation  have  placed  upon  Negro  Americans. 

Theodore  Sachs,  noted  Detroit  attor- 
ney experienced  in  handling  reappor- 
tionment cases,  has  also  written  to  ex- 
press his  continued  opposition  to  the  new 
Dirksen  amendment. 

Business :  R.  Peter  Straus,  president  of 
the  Straus  Broadcasting  Group,  Inc. — 
radio  station  WMCA  in  New  York— has 
written  to  stress  that  his  original  objec- 
tions are  not  met  by  the  revised  Dirksen 
amendment.    He  points  out: 

The  civil  right  of  one  vote  for  one  man 
Is  not  a  right  which  majorities  may  take 
from  minorities:  nor.  for  that  matter.  Is  It  a 
right  which  one  generation  should  be  allowed 
to  take  from  the  next. 

Straus  notes,  as  well,  that  State  gov- 
ernment would  be  weakened  by  passage 
of  the  Dirksen  amendment,  even  dressed 
in  its  latest  language.    He  says: 

Our  earlier  criticisms  apply  with  equal 
force  to  Senator  Dihksen's  new  proposals. 
These  are  again  efforts  to  underrepresent 
cities  and  suburbs  in  State  government. 
They  are,  thus,  ironically,  proposals  that 
would  undermine  the  very  same  possibilities 
of  strong  State  government  which  many  of 
their  supporters  are  eager  to  advance. 
Where  these  proposals  would  fall  to  repre- 
sent true  population  balances,  they  would 
also  serve  to  keep  State  governments  weak 
and  Ineffective.  Growing  Federal  presence 
can  be  the  only  rerult  of  such  shortsighted 
distortion  of  representative  government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  each  of 
these  letters  concerning  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103.  from  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied before  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments Subcommittee  on  the  original 
Diiksen  amendment,  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

COMMrrTEE  ON  THE  JtJDICIART. 

Dear  :    As  you   undoubtedly   know 

from  the  press.  Senator  Dirksen  has  intro- 
duced a  new  version  of  his  constitutional 
amendment. 

Those  of  us  who  led  the  fight  ag?.lnst  his 
earlier  amendment  found  your  statement  be- 
fore the  Constitutional  Amendments  Sub- 
committee Indispensable.  The  defeat  of  the 
earlier  amendment  Is  largely  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  we  had  the  better  arguments, 
and  these  came  from  persons  such  as  your- 
self. 

The  subcommittee  today  favorably  reported 
the  latest  version  without  holding  hearings. 
It  Is.  therefore,  vitally  important  to  me,  to 
my  colleagues  on  the  Judlcl.vry  Committee, 
and  to  our  supporters  In  the  Senate  to  nave 
your  views  on  this  recent  draft. 

Speclflcally,  I  hope  you  could  tell  me: 

1.  Whether  you  are  opposed  to  the  new 
amendment. 

2.  Whether  the  changes  that  Senator  Dirk- 
sen has  proposed  meet  yovu-  earlier  criticisms, 
and  If  not.  In  what  respects. 

3.  Whether  you  have  any  criticisms  of  the 
revised  amendment  that  you  did  not  make 
concerning  the  earlier  version. 

For  background.  I  am  enclosing  the  text 
of  the  revised  Dirksen  amendment  and  state- 
ments about  it  which  Senators  Dirksen. 
DoxTCLAS,  and  I  have  made.  Since  Senator 
Dirksen  Is  anxious  that  his  amendment  be 


considered  at  an  early  date.  I  would  appre- 
ciate your  prompt  reply.     If  possible.  I  sug- 
gest that  it  be  in  a  form  that  I  can  make 
public  should  the  need  arise. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  D.  Ttdincs. 

U.S.  CoNrERENci  or  Mayors, 
Washington.  DC,  September  3,  1965. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttdinos.  ■ 

Senate  Office  Building,  / 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ttoings:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  August  25.  I  have  carefully 
reviewed  Senate  Joint  Re8olutlo<>  103.  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  resolutions  proposed  by 
Senator  Dirksen  to  upset  the  Supreme 
Court's  one-man.  one-vote  decision.  In 
measuring  the  new  proposal  against  the 
standard  set  In  a  series  of  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Nation's  m.iyors  over  a  period  of  years, 
we  find  the  new  Dirksen  proposal  unaccept- 
able. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  which  has 
fought  for  many  years  for  fair  reappor- 
tionment of  State  legislatures,  finds  the 
latest  version  of  the  Dirksen  constitutional 
amendment  to  block  that  objective  no  less 
objectionable  than  the  earlier  ones. 

No  matter  what  language  is  used  for 
wrappings  around  these  proposals  to  weaken 
the  Supreme  Court's  one-man.  one-vote  rul- 
ing on  the  makeup  of  State  legislatures, 
which  for  too  long  have  denied  urban  citi- 
zens their  right  to  equal  voices  in  govern- 
ment, the  intent  is  plain — to  take  away  citi- 
zens' constitutional  rights  which  the  Court 
has  reaffirmed. 

The  conference  urges  the  Senate  to  hold 
fast  In  Its  rejection  of  all  such  efforts  to  sub- 
vert the  democratic  principles  sustained  in 
the  Court's  ruling.  Mayors  of  Its  member 
cities  want  to  get  on  with  the  Job  of  attain- 
ing fair  representation  In  legislatures  which 
In  our  system  of  government  hold  controlling 
authority  over  municipalities.  Apportion- 
ment wrongs  which  now  exist  must  be  re- 
dressed, and  quickly.  Such  devices  as  the 
Dirksen  amendment  serve  only  to  peri>etu- 
ate  those  wrongs. 

Please  call  on  us  If  we  can  be  of  assistance 
In  pointing  out  the  Inherent  evils  In  the 
proposal. 

Sincerely, 

John  J.  Gi;kther, 
Executive  Director. 

Citt  op  Detroit. 
September  1.  1965. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Ttdincs, 
U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ttdincs:  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate your  sending  me  the  Congressional 
Record  materials  on  the  new  version  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment  Including  your  state- 
ment. Senator  Dihksen's  statement  and  Sen- 
ator Douglas*  statement.  I  believe  It  is  the 
same  old  effort  sought  to  be  put  Into  a  new 
format.  The  effect  will  be  the  same:  It  will 
perpetuate  the  malapportloned  leglslattires 
so  roundly  condemned  by  the  decisions  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

It  was  Gertrude  Stein  who  said,  "A  rose  Is 
a  rose  Is  a  rose."  I  never  really  fully  appre- 
ciated what  she  was  trying  to  say. 

In  answer  to  your  specific  questions: 

1.  I  am  unequivocally  opposed  to  the  new 
amendment. 

2.  The  changes  made  by  Senator  Dirksen 
would  like  to  make  It  appear  that  he  has  met 
some  of  niy  objections  to  prior  versions.  The 
truth  is  that  the  effect  Is  the  same — malap- 
portloned legislatures. 

3.  This  version  would  seek  to  clothe  the 
latest  version  of  the  Dirksen  proposal  with 
the  trappings  of  legality.  It  would  not  meet 
the  fundamental  criticism  made  by  many 
witnesses  that  It  would  still  perpetuate  the 
overrepresentatlon  andJthe  lack  of  represent- 
ation presently  extant  in  many  State  legis- 


latures. Through  the  device  of  "effective 
representation"  allegedly  diverse  interests 
would  find  representation.  This  implies  they 
are  not  now  represented,  that  change  means 
any  representation  they  may  have  will  be 
eliminated,  and  that  the  legislatures  would 
not  represent  all  of  the  people. 

I  continue  to  support  your  efforts  to  pro- 
vide each  citizen  an  equal  voice  In  his  State 
legislature. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jerome  P.  Cavanagh. 

Mayor. 


City  op  Philadelphia, 

September  1,  1965. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Ttdinos. 
U.S.  Senate.  I 

Conumittee  on  Judiciary. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  Again.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  keeping  me  Informed  on  latest 
developments  on  the  api>ortlonment  Issue 
of  our  State  legislatures. 

To  answer  the  questions  raised  In  your 
letter  of  Augxist  25.  I  am  still  firmly  opposed 
to  the  new  Dirksen  amendment  because  its 
purpose  Is  designed  to  frustrate  the  basic 
foundation  of  democratic  government:  equal 
representation.  While  the  approach  may  be 
different,  the  ultimate  destination  remains 
unchanged.  This  is.  of  course,  to  perpetuate 
malapportionment  of  State  legislatures  by 
permitting  a  special  group  or  Interest  to  have 
more  weight  In  the  election  of  representa- 
tives than  other  American  citizens. 

This  new  amendment  will  not  let  the  peo- 
ple decide  this  issue  as  claimed  by  Senator 
Dirksen.  It  simply  continues  opposition 
to  the  basic  principle  of  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  that  both  houses  be  re- 
apportioned by  population.  It  would  over- 
ride these  Court  decisions  by  providing  an 
alternative  form  of  representation  other  than 
population. 

The  proposed  amendment  Is  based  on  the 
undemocratic  theory  that  representative  gov- 
ernment means  representation  of  special 
groups  and  Interests  rather  than  the  elec- 
torate. Consequently,  this  amendment  must 
be  defeated  so  that  our  legislatures  will  rep- 
resent people,  of  whom  all  will  stand  equal 
before  their  government. 

With  all  good  wishes  and  kindest  personal 
regards,  I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  H.  J.  Tate, 

Mayor. 
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Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations, 
Washington.  D.C,  September  19.  1965. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  recent  letter  raising  several  questions 
regarding  the  views  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission with  regard  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 103  Introduced  by  Senator  Dirksen,  and 
30  cosponsors.  The  Commission's  recom- 
mendations regarding  State  legislative  ap- 
portionment were  adopted  following  a  com- 
prehensive research  project  on  this  subject 
completed  In  December  of  1962  and  are  In- 
corporated In  the  report,  apportionment  of 
State  legislatures.  The  Commission  acted  on 
this  question  a  year  and  a  half  prior  to  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  Reynolds 
V.  Sims  and  also,  of  covu^e,  prior  to  the  Intro- 
duction In  Congress  of  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments  dealing  with  State  legU- 
latlve  apportionment.  However,  a  number 
of  the  Commission's  recommendations  are  di- 
rectly relevant  to  the  Issues  raised  by  the 
joint  resolutions  which  have  subsequently 
been  Introduced  In  Congress.  The  Commis- 
sion dealt  both  with  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion in  State  leglslatvu-es  and  with  procedural 
steps  for  accomplishing  apportionment. 


The  Commission  recognized  that  the  inter- 
governmental problems  of  State  legislative 
apportionment  were  such  that  It  should 
make  a  specific  recommendation  concerning 
the  basis  upon  which  State  legislatures 
should  be  apportioned.  The  Commission 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusion: 

"Equal  protection  of  the  laws  would  seem 
to  presume,  and  considerations  of  the  politi- 
cal equity  demand,  that  the  apportionment 
of  both  houses  in  the  State  legislature  be 
based  strictly  on  population." 

This  final  decision,  arrived  at  after  long 
and  searching  deliberation,  was  not  unani- 
mous but  It  did  reflect  the  thoughtful  evalu- 
ation of  numerous  factors  and  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  Impact  of  this  position  on 
the  Federal  system. 

Citing  the  eqxial  protection  of  the  law 
phrase  of  the  14th  amendment,  the  majority 
of  the  Commission  felt  that  "the  State  has 
no  authority  to  classify  people  according  to 
where  they  live — urban  or  rural  areas — the 
type  of  work  they  do — laborer  or  banker — the 
type  of  education  they  have  had — high  school 
or  college  graduate — and  authorize  such 
classes  to  elect  representatives  in  their  State 
legislature  In  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  the 
bulk  of  the  members  of  any  such  class  to 
have  more  weight  In  the  election  of  State  leg- 
islators than  the  members  of  any  other  class. 

The  Commission  found  that  the  weight  of 
history  In  this  Nation  supported  the  principle 
of  apportionment  strictly  on  the  basis  of 
population  for  both  houses  of  State  legisla- 
tures. The  original  constitutions  of  over 
two-thirds  of  the  State  gave  either  Implicit 
or  explicit  recognition  of  this  principal.  In 
addition  the  Northwest  Ordinance  adopted 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  In  which 
each  of  the  Original  Thirteen  States  had  one 
vote  required  that  the  legislative  bodies  of 
the  States  organized  In  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion. 

The  majority  of  the  Commission  felt  that 
"protection  of  minority  interest  or  views  does 
not  mean  the  minority  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  veto  the  desires  of  the  majority.  The 
protection  given  minority  views  and  Interests 
should  not  be  a  veto  power  In  the  legislative 
process,  since  other  adequate  protections  are 
offered  by  both  Federal  and  State  constitu- 
tions." 

Several  of  the  procedural  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  are  also  relevant  in 
light  of  the  procedures  that  are  prescribed 
In  the  proposed  constitutional  amendments 
before  Congress.  The  Commission  recom- 
mended that  the  apportionment  formula, 
spelled  out  in  clear  and  sufficient  detail  so 
that  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  Its 
meaning,  should  be  part  of  the  Constitution 
and  should  be  subject  to  periodic  review  at 
the  polls.  However,  the  actual  apportion- 
ment of  a  State  legislature  should  be  ac- 
complished by  the  legislature  or  other  spec- 
ified nonjudicial  body  or  oflQcer.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  constitutional  provisions  al- 
lows a  great  deal  of  discretion  by  the  ap- 
portioning body.  This  can  best  be  exercised 
through  the  political  processes  of  accom- 
modation, negotiation,  and  compromise 
which  are  present  in  a  deliberative  body. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  would  require 
that  the  actual  plan  of  apportionment  be 
subject  to  a  statewide  referendvun.  In  fact, 
as  It  now  stands  section  2  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  proposed  by  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103  would  appear  to  require  that 
In  the  future  any  specific  apportionment  of 
any  State  legislature  would  have  to  be  ap- 
proved at  a  statewide  referendum.  This 
would  not  only  be  contrary  to  the  recom- 
mendations mentioned  above  but  also  would 
foreclose  the  use  of  an  approach  that  was 
recommended  by  the  Commission  and  that 
has  been  used  In  a  number  of  States  to  assure 
that  periodic  apportionment  actually  occurs 
whether  or  not  the  legislative  body  can 
agree.     This  is  the  use  of  a  bipartisan  or 


nonpartisan  board  or  commission  or  an 
administrative  officer  or  body  to  apportion 
legislative  seats  If  the  legislature  falls  to  act 
within  the  time  specified  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  when  the  legislature  acts  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  subsequently  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion. With  the  thought  that  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  you,  I  am  enclosing  suggested 
State  constitutional  langiiage  developed  by 
the  Commission  providing  for  such  a  proce- 
dure. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  O.  Colman, 
Executive  Director. 


City  of  Baltimore, 

September  3.  1965. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
U.S.  Senator.  Maryland,  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  I  have  read  with 
considerable  interest  the  text  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103,  Senator  Dirksen's  revised 
version  of  a  constitutional  amendment  on 
apportionment  of  State  legislatxires,  a  copy 
of  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  send 
to  me. 

Although  at  least  some  of  the  changes 
^n  this  new  version  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  appear  to  be  an  improvement, 
I  must  tell  you  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
revised  version  of  the  Dirksen  amendment 
Is  still  objectionable  to  me. 

Many  of  the  changes,  In  fact,  create  more 
problems  and  raise  more  questions  than  did 
Senator  Dihksen's  original  constitutional 
amendment. 

After  reviewing  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
103,  I  must  reiterate  my  support  of  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  principle  and  state  my  op- 
position to  this  newest  effort  to  dilute  or 
modify  this  fundamental  principle  of  our 
democracy. 

I  sincerely  and  firmly  believe  that  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  the  State  of  Maryland  and 
the  United  States  would  best  be  served  by 
having  both  houses  of  each  State  legislature 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  equality  of 
population. 

Sincerely, 

Theodore  R.  McKeldin, 

Mayor. 


Statement  by  Howard  M.  Squadron,  Chair- 
man, Commission  on  Law  and  Social 
Action,  American  Jewish  Congress,  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  103,  Dealing 
WITH  Legislative  Apportionment 

As  an  organization  deeply  committed  to 
the  expansion  of  democratic  practices  and 
principles,  the  American  Jewish  Congress 
was  among  those  groups  which  wholeheart- 
edly supported  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
outlawing  malapportionment  of  State  legis- 
latures. We  have  vigorously  opposed  a  va- 
riety of  proposed  amendments  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  all  of  which  seek,  to  some  ex- 
tent or  other,  to  undo  those  decisions.  The 
views  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress  were 
presented  In  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  May  14,  1965. 
We  also  Joined  in  testimony  presented  by  a 
number  of  Jewish  organizations  before  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  June  24, 
1965. 

As  a  general  matter,  we  believe  that  equal- 
ity of  voter  representation  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  American  democratic  system. 
We  perceive  the  right  to  vote  as  essentially  a 
right  of  individuals.  Legislatures  represent 
people  as  citizens;  they  do  not  represent 
particular  interest  groups.  It  is  therefore 
immaterial  to  us  whether  any  particular  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  on  the 
question  of  malapportionment  contains  pro- 
cedural devices,  such  as  initiative  or  refer- 
endum, or  whether  the  apportionment  of  only 


one  house  of  the  legislature  is  permitted  on 
some  so-called  reasonable  basis  other  than 
population. 

Senator  Dirksen  has  introduced  a  new  ver- 
sion of  his  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment on  the  question  of  malapportionment. 
Since  public  attention  is  already  focused  on 
this  particular  proposal,  we  think  it  appro- 
priate to  expand  our  earlier  remarks,  with 
specific  reference  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
103. 

Senator  Dirksen's  revised  resolution  at- 
tempts to  answer  a  number  of  specific  criti- 
cisms made  of  earlier  prop>osals,  and  partic- 
ularly the  criticism  that  apportionment 
based  on  race  or  religion  would  be  possible 
under  his  proposal.  While  one  hovise  of  a 
bicameral  legislature  would  be  apportioned 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  population  under 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  103,  the  other  could 
be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  "population, 
geography,  and  political  subdivision"  In 
order  to  "Insure  effective  representation  in 
the  State's  legislature  of  the  various  groups 
and  interests  making  up  the  electorate."  It 
is  true  that  under  this  formulation,  appor- 
tionment patently  based  on  such  unreason- 
able and  discriminatory  factors  as  race,  re- 
ligion or  sex  would  not  be  permitted.  How- 
ever, a  plan  apparently  based  on  geography 
or  political  subdivisions  could  be  xised  to 
mask  deliberately  discriminatory  reappor- 
tionment plans.  Further,  we  do  not  believe 
that  one  citizen's  vote  should  be  weighted 
more  heavily  than  that  of  another  citizen, 
depending  on  whether  he  lives  in  a  city  or 
village,  county  or  town. 

We  are  unsure  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
"effective  representation"  and  we  reject  the 
concept  that  groups  and  Interests  comprise 
the  electorate.  The  electorate  is  comprised 
of  individuals.  It  would  be  a  distortion  of 
our  traditional  understanding  of  democrat- 
ic practice  to  suggest  that  a  specific  in- 
terest group  was  entitled  per  se  to  representa- 
tion in  a  State's  legislature.  We  believe  that 
the  only  truly  effective  representation  is 
that  based  on  the  principle  of  one  man,  one 
vote. 

We  also  note  that  the  resolution  is  far  from 
satisfactory  in  other  respects.  Its  second 
section  provides  for  a  popular  vote  on  any 
given  apportionment  plan  and  provides  that 
there  must  be  submitted  an  alternative  plan 
based  solely  on  substantial  equality  of  popu- 
lation. It  Is  not  farfetched  to  suggest  that 
an  alternative  plan  based  on  population 
might  be  phrased  in  such  an  unacceptable 
manner  that  the  electorate  of  the  State  woxild 
in  effect  be  forced  to  vote  for  an  apportion- 
ment plan  based  on  factors  other  than  popu- 
lation. For  example,  the  submitted  pro- 
posal might  call  exclusively  for  the  election 
of  representatives  at  large,  or  might  limit 
the  membership  of  a  legislative  body  to 
6  or  10  representatives  or  might  be  based  upon 
grossly  gerrymandered  districts. 

The  new  Dirksen  amendment  suffers  from 
the  same  fundamental  vice  that  tainted  the 
earlier  version:  namely,  that  any  system  of 
apportionment  based  on  factors  other  than 
population  runs  contrary  to  fundamental 
democratic  principles.  We  do  not  believe 
that  basic  rights  may  be  suspended  by 
referendum  and  we  do  not  believe  that  a 
State  can  proprely  grant  one  class  of  citizens 
a  greater  say  in  their  government  than 
another  class.  For  these  reasons,  we  oppose 
the  Dirksen  amendment. 


Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 
Washington.  DC.  September  7, 1965. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  August  25,  requesting  the  views  of 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  on  Senate 
^olnt  Resolution  103,  ADA'S  position  Is  one 
of  firm  opposition  to  any  amendment  that 
reverses  or  modifies  the  Supreme  Court's  fair 
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apportionment  decisions.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 103  Is  another  effort  to  return  State 
government  to  the  horse  and  buggy  era.  It 
enacted  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  will  for- 
ever bury  State  government. 

ADA  supports  the  Supreme  Court  position 
enunciated  in  Reynolds  v.  Sims  and  com- 
panion cases  on  June  15.  1964.  We  firmly 
believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  correctly  In- 
terpreted the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  when  It  "requires  that  the 
seats  In  both  houses  of  a  bicameral  State  leg- 
Islatxire  must  be  apportioned  on  a  population 
basis."  The  Court's  ruling  In  the  Reynolds 
cose  logically  extended  the  one  man-one  vote 
concept  th.Tt  it  was  developing  In 
earlier  cases — Baker  v.  Carr,  Gray  v.  Sanders, 
and  Wesberry  v  Sanders.  Reynolds  and  the 
companion  cases  completed  the  process 
toward  equality. 

ADA  believes  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
103  undermines  the  right  to  vote.  The  very 
concept  of  a  constitutional  amendment  re- 
versing Reynolds  is  repugnant. 

VOTING  RIGirrS  ARE  INDI\*IDr.*L  RIGHTS 

Rights  of  citizenship  cannot  be  abridged 
by  a  referendum.  Voting  rights  are  Indi- 
vidual rights.  The  existence,  guarantee,  and 
protection  of  these  rights  do  not  depend  on 
the  outcome  of  any  referendum.  The  Dlrk- 
uen  proposal  still  represents  the  Grst  serious 
attempt  to  reverse  American  history.  Ours 
has  been  a  history  of  expanding  rights  and 
expanding  liberties.  That  Is  the  American 
dream  and  It  is  being  constantly  fulfilled. 
The  whole  history  of  the  14th  ame.idment. 
In  which  the  Supreme  Court  based  Its  State 
apportionment  decisions,  has  been  to  exjxind 
the  concept  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
The  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution, 
ancf'the  equal  protection  clause  are  funda- 
mental rights  which  may  not  be  subjected 
to  a  vote. 

USE  or  THE  REFERENDVM 

Since  the  revised  Dlrksen  amendment  uses 
the  referendum,  we  believe  that  how  the 
referendum  works  In  practice  should  be 
thoroughly  explored.  The  referendum  is 
more  likely  than  not  to  sharply  divide  the 
electorate  and  result  In  unnecessarily  deep 
political  and  social  divisions.  Important 
questions  such  as  fair  housing,  the  right  to 
vote,  and  the  composition  of  State  legisla- 
tures are  best  solved  through  oiu-  existing 
political  institutions  and  the  legislative 
process  rather  than  through  the  referendum. 

The  referendum  Is  not  a  magic  guarantor 
of  the  democratic  process.  Often  many  ques- 
tions appear  on  a  ballot.  The  Ions;  ballot  Is 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  A  refer- 
endum Is  likely  to  occur  during  the  course 
of  a  statewide  or  national  election.  Issues 
become  confused.  Senator  Dovclas  In  his 
speech  of  August  12  went  to  the  heart  of  the 
referendums  Issue: 

"The  experience  of  the  States  In  this  coun- 
try which  have  used  the  referendums  shows 
that  public  participation  in  them  Is  so  low 
that  they  cannot  be  construed  as  satis- 
factory Indications  of  real  population  will. 
The  available  evidence  on  participation  In 
referendums  show  that  even  In  general  elec- 
tions the  decision  in  referendums  Is  made 
on  the  average  by  less  than  30  percent  of  the 
voting  aee  population  of  the  State." 

REJTRENDrMS    ARE    CONrOSTNG 

The  requirement  In  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 103  that  an  apportionment  plan  based 
on  equal  population  districts  be  submitted 
along  with  a  population  plan  that  allows  for 
one  house  to  be  malapportioned  Is  deceptive 
and  confusing.  In  Lucas  v.  Colorado,  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  a  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation voted  to  apportion  one  of  their  houses 
on  factors  other  than  population.  The  Court 
held  that  malapportionment  by  referendum 
is  unconstitutional  since  It  violates  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  cast  his  vote  as  an 
equal  and  have  that  vot«  counted. 


An  important  aspect  of  the  Lucas  case  is 
the  insight  It  provides  when  two  choices  are 
presented  to  the  voters — even  if  one  plan  is 
based  on  equal  population  districts.  The 
rejected  amendment  prescribed  an  appor- 
tionment plan  which  based  apportionment 
on  population,  but  the  choice  presented  to 
the  electorate  was  unclear.  The  apportion- 
ment plan,  based  on  population,  continued 
what  many  Colorado  citizens  believed  to  be 
an  undesirable  featiu-e  in  the  Colorado  State 
government:  those  counties  that  have  more 
than  one  seat  In  either  or  both  houses  had  to 
elect  all  their  legislators  at  large  from  the 
county  as  a  whole.  Under  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 103  Identical  or  similar  situations 
would  still  pertain. 

Another  confusion  In  referendums  is  that 
the  questions  posed  to  the  electorate  often 
blur  and  misstate  the  re.al  Issues  involved. 
Such  misstatement  is  best  Illustrated  by  the 
California  proposition  14  which  by  its  adop- 
tion prohibited  enactment  of  State  and  local 
fair  housing  laws.  In  the  name  of  an  "in- 
dividual right"  to  build  huge  developments 
or  rent  large  multlfamlly  dwellings  units 
California  guaranteed  that  racial  discrimina- 
tion In  housing  will  remain  legal  under 
California  State  law. 

INTEREST      GRC:tP      REPRESENT.4T10N      ALIEN      TO 
AMERICAN    TRADITION 

We  believe  that  the  use  of  a  referendum 
In  a  constitutional  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  Is  a  radical  departure  In  Ameri- 
can constitutional  practice.  The  require- 
ment of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  that  It 
"insure  effective  representation  in  a  State's 
legislature  of  the  various  groups  and  Interests 
making  up  the  electorate"  is  alien  to  the 
American  tradition.  Voting  rights  are  indi- 
vidual rights.  They  are  not  group  rights  or 
interest  group  rights.  How  an  interest  group 
can  be  defined  is  beyond  our  imagination. 
Do  Interest  groups  include  ethnic  and  re- 
ligious and  racial  groups?  If  so,  we  suggest 
that  this  amendment  modifies  not  only  the 
14th  amendment  but  the  1st  amendment 
guarantees  against  establishment  of  a  re- 
ligion. Would  all  Protestant  groups  be 
lumped  together  or  will  we  separate  Seventh- 
day  Adventists  from  Unitarians?  How  do  we 
differ  between  orthodox  and  reformed  Jews? 
Do  we  include  migrant  workers  as  an  inter- 
est group?  Do  we  Include  the  unemployed? 
Do  we  include  /those  representing  the  one- 
quarter  of  our  population  living  in  poverty 
composed  of  family  units  where  the  wage 
earners  are  employed  but  at  substandard 
wage  levels,  grossly  Insufficient  to  support 
even  a  marginal  level  of  decency  and  com- 
fort? 

Thus  ADA  would  be  opposed  to  the  Dlrk- 
sen amendment  simply  becatise  It  modifies 
Individual  rights  and  makes  group  interests 
the  standard  for  the  basis  of  represenation. 

OPPONENTS    OF    FAIR    REPRESENTATION    MISSTATE 
SUPREME  COURT  DECISION 

Even  if  the  group  Interest  requirement 
w^re  eliminate,  ADA  would  oppose  the 
amendment.  We  believe  that  the  opponents 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  have  fostered 
misunderstanding  of  that  decision.  The  op- 
ponents have  consistently  stated  that  the 
mathematical  rigidity  required  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  the  sole  criterion  for  repre- 
sentation In  State  legislatures.  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  the  Supreme  Court's  holding  In 
these  cases  be  put  in  proper  perspective. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  suggests  that  mathematical  equal- 
ity Is  not  what  the  Supreme  Court  intended 
or  required.  The  Court  stated  that  "We  hold 
that,  as  a  basic  constitutional  standard,  the 
equal  protection  clause  requires  that  the 
seats  in  both  houses  of  a  bicameral  State  leg- 
islature must  be  apportioned  on  a  population 
basis.  Simply  stated,  an  Individual's  right 
to  vote  for  State  legislatures  Is  unconstitu- 
tionally impaired  when  its  weight  Is  in  a 
substantial  fashion  diluted  when  compared 


with  votes  with  citizens  living  in  other  parts 
of  the  State."  In  another  portion  of  the 
opinion  the  Supreme  Court  specifically 
stated,  "mathematical  nicety  Is  not  a  con- 
stitutional requisite."  In  a  later  portion  of 
the  opinion  the  Court  states,  "we  realize  that 
It  is  a  practical  impossibility  to  arrange 
legislative  districts  so  that  each  one  has  an 
identical  number  of  residents  or  citizens  or 
voters.  Mathematical  exactness  or  precision 
is  hardly  a  workable  constitutional  require- 
ment." 

The  evidence  is  abundantly  clear  through 
the  Reynolds  v.  Sims  case  tnat  mathematical 
preciseness  is  not  the  basic  criterion  for 
representation  of  State  legislatures. 

In  Wesberry  v.  Sanders  the  Court  stated 
that  congressional  representation  must  be  on 
population  as  nearly  as  practicable.  In  the 
Reynolds  v.  Sims  case  the  Court  enunciates 
distinctions  that  mvist  be  made  In  the  defini- 
tion of  equality  of  population  among  dis- 
tricts between  congressional  and  State  legis- 
lative representation.  The  Court  recognizes 
that  there  is  a  larger  number  of  seats  in 
State  legislative  bodies  than  there  are  con- 
gresional  seats.  Therefore  the  Court  con- 
cludes that  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  use 
political  subdivision  lines  to  a  "greater  ex- 
tent In  establishing  State  legislative  dis- 
tricts and  in  congressional  districts  while 
still  affording  adequate  representation  to 
all  parts  of  the  States.  To  do  so  would  be 
constitutionally  valid,  so  long  as  the  result- 
ing apportionment  was  one  based  substan- 
tially on  population  and  the  equal  popula- 
tion principle  was  not  diluted  in  any  sig- 
nificant way." 

Another  distinction  looked  upon  approv- 
ingly by  the  Supreme  Court  Is  the  desire  "to 
maintain  the  Integrity  of  various  political 
subdivisions,  insofar  as  possible,  and  pro- 
vide for  compact  districts  of  continuous  ter- 
ritory in  designing  a  legislative  apportion- 
ment scheme."  The  Court,  compvosed  of  men 
who  understand  politics,  recognized  that  dis- 
tricting with  no  regard  for  political  subdi- 
vision or  historical  boundary  lines  or  natural 
lines — such  as  rivers — may  be  in  reality  a 
ruse  for  partisan  gerrymandering.  The  pur- 
pose of  Reynolds  v.  Sims  is  to  assure  that 
fair  apportionment  exists  in  State  legisla- 
tures and  not  to  allow  the  use  of  population 
as  a  criterion  for  partisan  gerrymandering. 

Another  distinction  looked  upon  favorably 
by  the  Court  Is  that  fair  apportionment  may 
be  achieved  by  single  member  districts  or 
multimember  districts.  The  means  available 
to  the  State  for  fair  apportionment  are  mul- 
tiple. The  only  overriding  objective  must  be 
equality  of  population  among  the  various 
districts  so  that  the  vote  of  any  citizen  "is 
approximately  equal  in  weight  to  that  of  any 
other  citizen  In  the  State." 

The  Constitution  now  provides  for  repre- 
sentation based  on  substantially  equal  pop- 
ulation districts  and  guarantees  individual 
citizens  the  right  to  vote  and  to  have  that 
vote  counted.  This  principle,  the  corner- 
stone of  democracy,  must  remain  unchanged. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leon  Shull, 
National  Director. 

The  Washington  Ethical  Societt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  7. 1965. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Ttdincs, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ttdings:  Upon  my  return 
from  a  trip  abroad  I  find  your  letter  of  Au- 
gust 25  regarding  Senator  Dirksen's  revised 
text  for  a  constitutional  amendment  on  the 
apportionment  of  State  legislatures.  Al- 
though I  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity 
to  bring  this  revised  form  to  the  attention 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Ethical  Union,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  our 
earlier  objections  to  the  so-called  Dlrksen 
amendment  have  not  been  met  by  Senator 
Dirksen's  recent  modification. 
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Our  objection  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  is- 
sue and  the  principle  of  an  equal  vote  for  all 
citizens.  We  hold  this  to  be  of  the  essence 
of  democracy,  central  to  the  Integrity  and 
force  of  the  democratic  ethic.  I  shall  report 
this  latest  development  to  our  national  body 
for  possible  further  action.  Meanwhile,  I 
am  sending  to  you  a  copy  of  my  testimony  of 
last  June  25  to  the  House  subcommittee. 
This  statement  sets  forth  our  position  In 
greater  detail  than  did  my  earlier  communi- 
cation to  your  Senate  committee  and  I  call 
these  arguments  in  full  to  your  attention 
now.  I  believe  that  you  will  agree  that  these 
objections  are  equally  relevant  to  Senator 
Dirksen's  present  proposal. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  L.  Ericson, 

American  Ethical  Union  Public  Af- 
fairs Representative  in  Washington. 

Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydincs, 

Senate  Office  Building,  « 

Washington,  D.C: 

This  will  reaffirm  the  NAACP's  opposition 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103,  the  Dlrksen 
reapportionment  amendment.  We  believe 
that  the  Supreme  Court  decision  establishing 
the  principle  of  "one  man,  one  vote"  will 
correct  grave  abuse  of  power  In  States  where 
the  senators  and  representatives  from  thinly 
populated  areas  prevent  ptissage  of  laws  that 
would  benefit  the  vast  majority  of  the  States' 
population.  The  Dlrksen  proposal  would  be 
a  threat  to  progress  in  the  field  of  civil  rights. 
We  shall  continue  to  work  for  its  defeat. 
Clarence  Mitchell, 
Director,  Washington  Bureau  NAACP. 


Law  School  of  Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  August  30, 1965. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  25,  and  for  yoiu:  kindness  In 
sending  me  a  copy  of  Senator  Dirksen's  lat- 
est proposal  for  a  constitutional  amendment, 
and  the  extracts  from  the  Congressional 
Record  relating  to  this  matter. 

I  have  read  all  of  these  items  with  much 
interest. 

1.  I  am  opposed  to  the  new  amendment.  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  we  should  perpetuate 
"rotten  boroughs"  in  this  country,  or  of  why 
one  region  in  a  State  is  entitled  to  more  rep- 
resentation than  another. 

2.  The  changes  made  in  Senator  Dirksen's 
most  recent  proposal  do  show  the  soundness 
of  the  criticisms  which  were  made  of  his 
earlier  proposal.  However,  in  my  view,  they 
are  not  adequate  to  make  the  new  proposal 
sound  or  desirable.  The  fact  remains  that 
In  the  United  States  in  this  last  third  of  the 
20th  century  we  should  believe  in  equal 
democracy. 

The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
freed  us  from  an  intolerable  situation  into 
v/hlch  we  have  drifted,  and  from  which  there 
was  no  feasible  means  of  escape  except 
through  the  decisions  of  the  Court.  Having 
achieved  the  results  we  now  have,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  we  should  take  any  steps 
backward  toward  the  old  situation. 

3.  The  criticisms  of  the  revised  version 
have  been  very  excellently  made  in  your  ad- 
dress to  the  Senate  on  August  18,  1965.  I 
would  not  have  anything  to  add  to  that,  and 
would  like  to  express  my  great  appreciation 
to  you  for  your  careful  analysis  and  effective 
statement. 

I  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  oppose  this 
newest  effort  of  Senator  Dirksen  to  give 
some  people  a  more  effective  voice  in  gov- 
ernment than  other  people  have.  Whether  it 
is  put  in  terms  of  "geography  and  political 
subdivisions"  or  in  terms  of  "various  groups 
and  interests,"  inequality  is  still  inequality. 
Having  at  long  last  achieved  the  principle  of 
"one  man,  one  vote,"  I  hope  that  we  will  stick 


to  it,  and  be  proud  and  glad  that  we  have 
such  a  fairly  organized  democracy. 
With  best  wishes, 
Very  truly  yours, 

Erwin  N.  Griswold, 

Dean. 

New  York  UNrvEEsrrY, 

School  op  Law, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  September  15. 1965. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  This  is  vsrritten  In 
response  to  your  inquiry  about  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103  introduced  by  Senator  Dirk- 
sen on  August  11,  1965.  This  resolution  is  a 
modified  version  of  his  original  proposal, 
which  was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  to  permit 
the  apportionment  of  one  house  of  State  leg- 
islatures without  regard  to  the  equal-poptila- 
tlon  principle. 

My  answers  to  yovir  three  questions  are  as 
follows : 

1.  I  am  indeed  opposed  to  the  current  ver- 
sion as  I  was  to  the  original  version.  The 
same  basic  objection  continues;  namely,  that 
the  proposal  is  antidemocratic  and  contrary 
to  the  majorltarian  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment. 

2.  The  changes  Senator  Dirksen  has  pro- 
posed do  not  meet  my  objections.  He  has 
attempted  to  satisfy  some  of  the  criticisms 
of  the  earlier  proposal  by  providing  (a)  that 
any  nonpopulation-based  apportionment 
of  a  bicameral  legislature  must  be  agreed  to 
by  both  houses,  one  of  which  itself  must 
satisfy  the  equal-population  standards;  (b) 
that  any  such  reapportionment  plan  pre- 
sented to  the  voters  must  Include  as  one  al- 
ternative an  opportunity  to  vote  for  a  pop- 
ulation-based legislature.  However,  these 
changes  do  not  overcome  the  basic  objection 
to  malapportionment  to  which  the  Supreme 
Court  opinions  in  the  reapportionment  case 
were  addressed.  This  is  the  notion  that  in  a 
democratic  society  separate  representation 
should  not  be  accorded  the  various  special- 
interest  groups.  The  right  of  franchise 
should  include  recognition  that  each  indi- 
vidual's vote,  wherever  exercised,  must  be 
available  to  him  on  the  same  basis  as  to  all 
other  individuals.  That  is,  each  individual 
Is  entitled  to  an  equal  voice  in  the  selection 
of  representatives  in  any  body  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  legislative  process.  It 
simply  will  not  do  to  say  that  apportionment 
of  one  house  in  terms  of  population  provides 
a  sufficient  check  upon  another  house  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  geography,  political 
subdivisions,  or  interest  groups.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  the  nonpopula- 
tion-based house  can  itself  exercise  a  veto 
over  the  wishes  of  the  majority  as  expressed 
in  the  house  which  satisfies  the  equal-popu- 
lation principle.  That,  of  course,  is  exactly 
what  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment  intend, 
and  it  is  important  that  this  objective  be 
defeated. 

3.  The  current  proposal  is  subject  to  some 
criticism  In  ways  that  were  not  applicable 
to  the  earlier  version.  There  was,  it  must  be 
admitted,  a  certain  integrity  about  the  di- 
rectness of  the  language  in  the  original  ver- 
sion. It  was  perfectly  clear  that  the  aim  was 
to  overturn  in  part  the  Supreme  Court  ruling 
in  the  reapportionment  cases  and  to  limit 
the  application  of  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  in  matters  of 
franchise.  While  I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  that  objective  has  not  been  changed, 
the  language  has  become  so  obscure — almost 
inarticulate — that  the  unwary  may  be  de- 
luded into  believing  that  this  is  in  fact  a 
democratic  proposal.  However,  it  Is  not  clear 
under  the  new  version  what  would  be  the 
scope  of  Judicial  review  (if  judicial  review 
of  such  legislative  action  Is  contemplated 
at  all).     The  dlflaculties  which   the  courts 


would  face  in  determining  what  is  effective 
representation  in  the  State's  legislature  of 
the  various  groups  and  interests  making  up 
the  electorate  are  well-nigh  insuperable. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Justices 
Clark  and  Stewart,  from  whose  opinions 
comes  the  notion  of  effective  representa- 
tion, proved  unable  to  agree  even  between 
themselves  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term. 
Although  they  appeared  to  be  in  substantial 
agreement  when  the  six  original  reapportion- 
ment cases  were  decided  on  June  15,  1964, 
they  were  unable  to  agree  on  the  proper  dis- 
position of  four  of  the  nine  cases  decided 
1  week  later,  on  June  22,  1964. 

Finally,  the  idea  of  representation  of  inter- 
est groups  is  fundamentally  alien  to  the 
American  democratic  tradition. 

The  idea  seems  to  be  that  a  person,  because 
he  is  a  banker  or  a  farmer,  a  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  a  Negro  or  a  white  person,  a  union 
member  or  a  small  shopowner,  should  some- 
how be  given  separate  representation  for 
those  theoretically  separately  identifiable 
interests.  Even  if  this  antidemocratic  no- 
tion could  be  accepted — and  I  believe  it 
should  not — the  practical  difficulties  in  its 
administration  are  overwhelming.  No  man 
belongs  in  this  sense  to  a  single  Interest 
group.  Experience  demonstrates  that  the 
political  process  Is  not  refined  and  subtle 
enough  to  recognize  individual  Interest 
groups.  Therefore,  it  seems  wholly  desir- 
able— Indeed  essential — to  return  to  the 
proposition  originally  accepted  In  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  that  representation 
should  be,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  proportion 
to  population. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  B.  McKay. 


Ithaca,  N.Y., 
September  5, 1965. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  Thank  you  very 
much  indeed  for  your  letter  of  August  25, 
along  with  the  copies  of  your  and  Senator 
Douglas'  speeches  on  the  apportionment 
question.  In  answer  to  your  Inquiries  on 
Resolution  103,  I  can  say  very  simply:  (1) 
I  am  opopsed  to  this  new  proposed  amend- 
ment; (2)  the  changes  that  Senator  Dirk- 
sen has  proposed  do  not  meet  my  earlier  crit- 
icisms; and  (3)  I  do  have  some  comments 
on  the  revised  amendment,  and  they  are  as 
follows : 

First,  let  me  congratulate  you  on  your 
masterful  handling  on  the  entire  referendum 
question.  This  Is  an  extremely  difficult  mat- 
ter to  handle.  For  the  Dlrksen  argument  is 
that  if  a  majority  of  voters  in  a  State  want 
to  have  a  malapportioned  legislature,  then 
they  should  be  permitted  to  have  what  they 
want.  One  can  tackle  this  on  two  levels. 
One  might  say  that  the  approving  majority 
has  been  misled:  by  propaganda  and  by  a 
misinterpretation  of  what  are  their  own  self- 
interests.  (You  also  pointed  out,  and  very 
well,  that  the  referendums  options  can  be 
stacked  against  the  "population"  alterna- 
tive.) But  one  can.  In  addition,  focus  on 
those  among  the  referendum  voters  who  do 
not  want  to  be  underrepresented  and  yet 
who  must  suffer  this  condition  because  they 
are  outvoted.  This  group  not  only  has  its 
right  to  a  whole  vote  abridged,  but  the 
abridgement  Is  the  result  of  a  popular  ballot. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  face,  more  and  more, 
referendums  that  threaten  the  civil  rights  of 
minorities.  I  am  thinking,  of  course,  of  the 
rejection  or  repeal  of  open  housing  in  such 
places  as  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Detroit,  Akron, 
and  the  State  of  California.  Your  argu- 
ments on  the  Dirksen  proposal  may  set  the 
stage  for  future  debates. 

Second,  whether  or  not  the  Dirksen  res- 
olution smacks  of  Mussolini,  it  is  also  a 
stacked  deck  with  Its  emphasis  on  the  "rep- 
resentation of  groups  and  Interests."  The 
notion  is  that  there  exist  certain  "Interests" 
which  deserve  represefitatives  regardless  of 
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the  number  of  people  such  an  Interest  may 
contain.  There  Is,  In  a  word,  a  real  class  bias 
here.  For  such  Interests  as  the  poor  or 
Negroes  or  even  city  dwellers  are  Invariably 
put  In  one  large  group.  In  contrast  the 
middle  class  Is  usually  cut  and  sliced  into 
literally  dozens  of  groups:  architects,  apple- 
growers,  accountants,  advertisers,  etc.  Un- 
der such  a  tendency  the  middle  class — and 
especially  businessmen — get  far  more  repre- 
sentation. (Part  of  this,  of  course,  stems 
from  the  fact  that  we  tend  to  overlook  the 
varieties  of  "groups  and  interests*'  among 
the  poor,  the  Negroes,  and  city  dwellers.  It 
takes  a  certain  sensitivity  to  distinguish 
among  the  varied  sorts  and  conditions  of, 
say,  Negroes.  Needless  to  say,  most  of  us 
tend  to  be  rather  stereotyped  in  our  Image 
of  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap.) 

Finally,  when  Is  someone  going  to  point 
out  that  rural  counties  have  their  quota  of 
party  bosses  and  bloc  voting? 

Good  luck. 

Andrew  Hackeh. 

University  of  California, 

Santa  Barbara. 

Santa  Barbara.  Calif..  September  6,  1965. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
U.S.  Senate, 

Senate  Office   Building. 
Wa.^hington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  I  appreciate  your 
kind  words  about  my  statement  before  the 
Constitutional  Amendments  Subcommittee 
on  the  original  Dirksen  amendment  and  your 
request  for  my  reactions  to  the  newest  ver- 
sion. First.  I  would  specifically  answer  your 
three  questions  as  follows: 

1.  I  am  opposed  to  the  new  amendment. 

2.  The  changes  Senator  Dirksen  has  pro- 
posed do  not  meet  my  earlier  criticisms:  In 
fact,  I  feel  that  on  balance,  the  new  version 
Is  worse  than  the  one  which  failed  of  passage 
on  August  4. 

3.  I  have  several  criticisms  of  the  revised 
amendment  which  I  did  not  take  up  in  my 
brief  comments  on  the  earlier  version. 

Since  my  present  statement  is  lengthier 
than  my  earlier  one,  I  am  enclosing  It  sepa- 
rately in  the  hope  that  It  will  be  a  more  use- 
ful form  for  your  purposes.  I  am  also 
appending  a  few  ideas  for  use  in  Senate 
debate. 

I  also  want  to  thank  you  for  sending  me 
the  text  of  the  new  version  of  Senator  Dirk- 
sen's  amendment  and  the  statements  made 
about  It  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
thought  that  your  impromptu  anal378ls  of 
the  new  proposal's  provisions  was  an  incisive 
and  penetrating  Job.  You  have  obviously 
given  the  whole  question  much  thought  and 
have  an  excellent  command  of  the  subject. 
I  feel  confident  that  the  caliber  of  the  argu- 
ments which  you.  Senator  Douglas,  and 
others  have  made,  presage  another  defeat 
for  Senator  Dirksen  if  and  when  his  new 
proposal  comes  to  a  vote. 

Again,  my  thanks  for  your  Interest  in  my 
views. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gordon  E  Baker, 
Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Chairman  of  the  Department. 


Reactions  to  the  New  Dirksen  Amendment 
When  Senator  Dirksen  first  announced 
that  he  would  introduce  another  constitu- 
tional amendment  on  State  legislative  appor- 
tionment after  his  earlier  effort  failed  of 
passage.  I  assumed  that  he  would  attempt 
to  gain  support  for  it  by  removing  some 
of  the  more  unpalatable  features  of  the 
original,  or  by  adding  features  which  would 
attract  votes.  To  my  sxirprise,  the  second 
propoeed  amendment  (S.J.  Res.  103)  is  no 
real  Improvement  over  the  original,  and 
opens  up  new  questions. 

The  apparent  attempts  at  Improvement 
simply  add  new  imponderables  and  complexi- 
ties.    One  of  these  changes  relates  to  the 


ratification  process,  by  requiring  that  If 
three-fourths  of  State  legislatures  should 
ratify  the  proposed  amendment,  that  "each 
such  legislature  shall  include  one  house  ap- 
portioned on  the  basis  of  substantial  equality 
of  population."  This  supposedly  would 
make  it  more  dlfiBcult  for  a  "rotten  borough" 
legislature  to  draw  up  the  plan  of  apportion- 
ment, since  there  would  be  a  potential  check 
of  one  house  based  on  population.  But 
problems  remain:  W^o  is  to  determine 
whether  one  house  Is  actually  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  'substantial  equality  of  pop- 
ulation"? Possibly  the  courts  could  so  de- 
termine, but  the  actual  ratification  process 
could  Isecome  enmeshed  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  Utigatlon.  Moreover,  the  check 
of  one  equally  apportioned  house  may  be 
illusory.  One  malapportioned  house  could 
still  have  a  strong  bargaining  position 
through  the  fact  that  It  has  to  pass  on  all 
other  legislation  passed  by  the  other  (the 
logrolling  question),  not  to  mention  the 
tradition  in  many  States  that  each  house 
defers  to  the  other  on  matters  affecting  its 
composition.  Legislatures  are  relatively 
small  groups  in  which  loyalty  to  the  institu- 
tion is  understandably  strong.  But  even 
apart  from  this,  I  feel  that  the  wording  of 
this  section  is  amblguoiis  or  unclear.  It 
says  "each  such  legislature  shall  include  one 
house  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  sub- 
stantial equality  of  population."  Does  this 
mean  at  least  one  house,  or  only  one  house? 
I  suppose  the  Intent  was  "at  least"  and  that 
it  would  not  preclude  States  in  which  both 
houses  are  based  on  population  (there  are 
now  many  such  States,  and  there  were  even 
some  prior  to  Baker  v  Carr) .  But  this  is 
not  clear  from  the  wording,  which  might 
suggest  that  only  one  house  should  be  so 
apportioned.  I  suspect  the  problem  in 
phraseology  here  as  elsewhere.  Is  due  to 
Nebraska's  unicameral  legislature,  and  the 
re.sultlng  problem  of  devising  an  amend- 
ment which  applies  to  all  States  but  wlilch 
tries  to  differentiate  between  houses  of  T)i- 
cameral  legislatures.  In  short,  the  ratifica- 
tion provision  Is  so  fraught  with  problems 
that  it  would  be  much  simpler  and  certainly 
more  democratic  to  provide  for  ratification 
by  conventions  rather  than  by  legislators 
who  are  parties  Judging  their  own  case.  The 
convention  method  would  allow  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  referendum  in  each  State  on  such 
a  constitutional  amendment,  since  delega- 
tions could  be  elected  at  large  on  a  pro  versus 
con  basis  (as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  2Ist 
amendment).  After  all,  constitutional 
amendments  are  supposed  to  represent  the 
popular  will,  and  a  substantially  greater  one 
than  for  ordinary  legislation. 

Many  of  mv  objections  to  the  provisions 
of  the  ratification  process  also  apply  to  that 
part  of  section  2  calling  for  submission  of 
any  apportionment  plan  by  "both  houses, 
one  of  which  shall  be  apportioned  on  the 
bAsls  of  substantial  equality  of  popula- 
tlM."  Again,  my  queries  above.  Including 
thl^questlon :  only  one  house,  or  at  least 
one  house?  There  are  various  other  objec- 
tions to  section  2,  which  attempts  to 
allow  for  voting  on  an  alternative  plan  of 
apportionment  based  solely  on  substantial 
equillty  of  population.  It  adds:  "The  plan 
of  anportionment  approved  by  a  majority 
of  those  voting  on  that  Issue  shall  be 
promptly  placed  In  effect."  What  if  two  (or 
more)  plans  should  obtain  a  majority? 
Would  the  effective  one  then  be  the  one  with 
the  highest  total  vote,  highest  proportionate 
vote,  or  what?  Again,  a  potential  source  of 
endless  and  confused   litigation. 

There  are  numerous  other  objections.  I 
am  puzzled,  for  example,  at  the  reasons  for 
section  1  including  references  to  allowing  one 
house  to  be  based  on  population,  geography, 
and  political  sutKHvlsiono  "In  order  to  insure 
effective  representation  •  •  •  of  the  various 
groups  and  interests  making  up  the  elec- 
torate."   And  then  a  slightly  different  word- 


ing on  unicameral  legislatiu-es,  which  sug- 
gests vaguely  a  more  equal  population  stand- 
ard than  the  malapportioned  house  of  a  bi- 
cameral legislature,  but  which  mentions  giv- 
ing nonpopulation  factors  "such  weight  •  •  • 
as  will  insxire  effective  representation  •  •  • 
of  the  various  groups  and  interests  making 
up  the  electorate."  What  is  the  purpose  of 
such  phraseology?  Is  it  to  allow  courts 
standards  for  testing  apportionment  pro- 
visos? This  seem  doubtful,  for  they  are  sure- 
ly vague  standards.  Moreover,  this  kind  of 
phraseology  loads  the  case.  Thus  the  amend- 
ment tells  the  States  that  they  (or  rather 
their  legislatures)  are  free  to  initiate  what- 
ever apportionment  plan  they  want,  but  then 
goes  on  to  lecture  them  as  to  what  factors 
should  be  considered  in  one  house  for  effec- 
tive representation  of  the  various  groups  and 
Interests  in  the  States.  Quite  apart  from 
other  objections  to  the  Dirksen  amendment, 
surely  such  prejudicial  phraseology  has  no 
proper  place  in  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Indeed,  the  more  Senator  Dirksen  and  his 
collaborators  attempt  to  provide  the  kind  of 
detail  they  either  want  to  see  or  feel  is  nec- 
essary, the  more  complex  the  amendment  be- 
comes and  the  more  problems  it  poses. 
Every  attempt,  however  well  meaning,  to 
take  care  of  this  or  that  objection  by  adding 
or  changing  provisions  merely  magnifies 
and  multiplies  the  unanswered  questions 
that  are  raised.  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall 
once  explained  the  nature  of  written  consti- 
tutions In  words  that  can  well  apply  to 
amendments.  He  said:  "A  constitution,  to 
contain  an  accurate  detail  of  all  the  sub- 
divisions of  which  its  great  powers  will  ad- 
mit, and  of  all  the  means  by  which  they  may 
be  carried  Into  execution,  would  partake  of 
the  prolixity  of  a  legal  code,  and  could 
scarcely  be  embraced  by  the  human  mind. 
It  would  probably  never  be  understood  by 
the  public.  •  •  •  In  considering  this  ques- 
tion, then,  we  must  never  forget,  that  It  \s 
a  constitution  we  are  expounding."  Most 
constitutional  amendments  have,  happily. 
followed  a  pattern  of  classic  simplicity.  Tbe 
proposed  Dirksen  amendment  more  closely 
resembles  a  code  of  laws,  and  the  more  it  Is 
changed  with  details  and  phraseology,  the 
more  questions  arise  as  to  its  proper  Inter- 
pretation. 

Those  who  feel  that  a  strict  standard  of 
equality  is  too  rigid  to  allow  for  the  ex- 
pression of  proper  community  interests  in  a 
State,  should  recognize  that  the  apportion- 
ment decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1964 
already  allow  for  fiexibility  to  meet  certain 
local  considerations,  so  long  as  the  result 
is  not  a  substantial  distortion  of  statewide 
representative  equality.  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren expressed  the  Court's  view  as  follows:  "A 
State  may  legitimately  desire  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  various  political  sub- 
divisions, insofar  as  possible.  •  •  •  So  long 
as  the  divergences  from  a  strict  population 
standard  are  based  on  legitimate  considera- 
tion incident  to  the  effectuation  of  a  ra- 
tional State  policy,  some  deviations  from  tlie 
equal-population  principle  are  constitution- 
ally permissible  with  respect  to  the  appor- 
tionment of  seats  in  either  or  both  of  the 
two  houses  of  a  bicameral  State  legislature." 
It  seems  to  me  far  preferable  to  apply  this 
reasonable  approach  where  needed  than  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
with  a  hastily  drawn  and  redrawn  amend- 
ment that  Is  neither  properly  understood  nor 
understandable. 

Dr.  Gordon  E.  Baker, 
Professor  of  Political  Science.  University 
of  California,  Santa  Barbara. 
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sponse  to  your  letter  of  August  25,  1965.  I 
did  not  return  from  vacation  until  Septem- 
ber?. 

Now  that  the  revised  Dirksen  proposal  has 
been  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  we  shall  have  to  be  thinking  In 
terms  of  consideration  by  the  Senate  when 
it  reconvenes  after  the  turn  of  the  year. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  revised  version 
is  open  to  serious  objection  and  I  should  like 
to  do  anything  I  can  to  assist  you  in  bringing 
about  negative  action  upon  It. 
Cordially, 

Jefferson  B.  Foroham. 


University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.  September  13, 1965. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
U.S.   Senate.  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Ttdings:  I  am  sorry  that  I 
was  not  available  to  give  you  a  timely  re- 


Universitt  of  Utah, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  September  27, 1965. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Ttdings, 

1/.S.   Senator.    U.S.    Senate   Office   Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Senator  Ttdings:  Thank  you  for 
forwarding  a  copy  of  the  latest  reapportion- 
ment proposal.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103. 
While  the  resolution  concedes  some  ground  to 
several  of  the  objections  raised  during  the 
hearings  and  Senate  debate,  I  find  the  reso- 
lution objectionable  upon  general  policy 
grounds  and  on  several  specific  grounds  of 
careless  drafting  and  internal  ambiguity. 

In  general,  the  resolution  suffers  under  the 
same  disabilities  as  previous  proposals  in  this 
area.  First,  it  would  result  in  the  further 
destruction  of  the  very  thing  Its  proponents 
seek  to  preserve — viable  State  government. 
A  fundamental  factor,  perhaps  of  greater 
historical  Importance  than  the  objection 
that  a  constitutional  amendment  preserving 
rotten  boroughs  deprives  citizens  of  their 
fundamental  right  to  equality  of  representa- 
tion in  government.  Is  the  Impact  of  this 
proposal  upon  the  institution  of  federalism. 
All  recognized  scholars  In  the  field  of  politi- 
cal science  and  government  that  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  agree  that  a  primary  cause  for 
the  shift  of  governmental  power  in  this  coun- 
try to  the  Federal  Government  has  been  the 
failure  of  State  government  to  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibilities. Research  indicates  that  State 
failure  has  resulted  from  unresponsive  State 
legislatures  and  outmoded  State  governmen- 
tal structures.  The  former  may  only  be 
cured  by  complete  reapportionment  upon  a 
basis  responsive  to  the  will  and  aspirations 
of  the  people  and  the  latter  nuiy  only  be  cor- 
rected by  State  constitutional  revision.  The 
two  are  Intertwined,  but  reapportionment 
is  the  key  because  State  constitutional  revi- 
sion can  only  be  initiated  by  both  houses  of 
a  State  legislature.  Malapportioned  State 
legislatures,  In  which  either  house,  or  both 
houses,  are  malapportioned,  have  been  singu- 
larly im wining  to  take  any  Initiative  In  re- 
vising and  updating  antiquated  State  gov- 
ernment. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  preserves 
State  legislatures  unwilling  to  Initiate  consti- 
tutional reform,  since  it  gives  a  veto  power 
to  one  house  of  a  bicameral  legislature.  I 
have  witnessed  the  effect  of  such  a  system 
in  Massachusetts  and  Michigan  where  one 
malapportioned  branch  of  a  State  legislature 
has  frustrated  majority  will  several  times  In 
the  past.  Experience  can  only  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103 
will  continue  frustated  State  government. 
The  net  result  of  unwilling  and  unable 
State  government  will  be  the  continuation 
of  the  trend  toward  centralized  Federal  con- 
trol of  matters  which  have  heretofore  been 
State  responsibilities.  Urban  affairs,  civil 
rtghts,  economic  regulations,  and  a  host  of 
other  pressing  fields  have  all  become  matters 
for  Federal  action  because  of  State  inability 
to  act.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103,  pro- 
posed In  the  sincere  belief  that  State  gov- 
ernment must  be  protected  and  strength- 
ened, can  only  accelerate  the  trend  toward 
increasing  Federal  power  and  decreasing 
State  power. 

A  second  general  criticism  of  Senate  Joint 
resolution  103  Is  Its  vagueness  and  internal 


confusion.  It  is  not  clear  whether  section 
1,  lines  9-13  deprives  the  courts  of  almost 
all  Judicial  review  over  State  representational 
schemes.  The  language  vests  exclusive  con- 
trol ("the  people  •  •  •  shall)  of  reapportion- 
ment In  the  majority  of  those  voting  at  an 
election  on  the  reapportionment  proposal. 
Judicial  review  Is  limited  to  the  questions 
of  whether  there  has  been  an  election  and 
whether  the  voters  were  offered  the  alterna- 
tive choice  required  by  section  2  of  the  reso- 
lution. Consequently,  racial,  religious,  and 
other  minority  groups  may  be  completely 
excluded  from  representation  in  one  house  of 
a  State  legislature  by  a  simple  majority  vote 
on  a  proposed  plan  at  a  general  election. 
The  insidious  Immorality  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  representation  in  government  may 
be  preserved  Immune  from  Judicial  review 
and  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  mil- 
lions of  heretofore  deprived  voters  by  recent 
congressional  legislation  will  be  undermined. 
Since  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  allows  a 
majority  of  voters  to  select  a  plan  based 
upon  "population  geography,  or  political 
subdivisions"  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
how  a  State  may  use  this  formula  to  reverse 
recent  civil  rights  legislation  and  Supreme 
Court  decisions  extending  the  franchise  to 
millions  of  voters. 

I  also  have  several  more  specific  objections 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  based  upon 
the  poor  draftsmanship  of  the  resolution. 
The  use  of  the  word  "article"  In  line  8  and 
line  13  on  i>age  2  will  create  confusion  since 
the  first  six  major  portions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion are  designated  "article"  and  none  of 
the  amendments  use  this  form.  Conse- 
quently, lines  9  and  13  on  page  2  are  ambig- 
uous. Do  they  refer  to  article  1,  section  2 
of  the  Constitution  or  the  proposed  amend- 
ment? If  the  former,  this  language  will  ren- 
der Invalid  several  State  constitutional  and 
statutory  provisions  requiring  reapportion- 
ment more  often  or  at  different  times  than 
the  Federal  Decennial  Census.  For  example, 
the  Utah  constitution  requires  a  census  and 
reapportionment  every  fifth  year.  In  effect, 
the  proponents  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
103  will  be  intruding  further  Into  State  af- 
fairs by  rendering  unconstitutional  the  pro- 
visions of  many  State  constitutions  and  elec- 
tion laws. 

Lines  1  to  6  of  page  3,  particularly  the  lan- 
guage "a  statewide  election  held  In  accord- 
ance with  law  and  the  provisions  of  this 
Oonstltution,"  is  perhaps  the  most  drastic 
interference  with  State  power  since  the  Civil 
War  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  Not 
only  is  the  language  excessively  vague  (what 
"law"  and  which  "provisions"  of  "this  Con- 
stitution"), but  It  makes  the  provisions  of 
"law"  and  "this  Constitution"  the  exclusive 
standards  governing  such  a  vote.  If  Congress 
1^  to  approve  this  constitutional  amendment 
for  submission  to  the  States,  the  Impact  of 
this  provision  also  warrants  long  and  care- 
ful study  to  determine  its  effect  upon  State 
election  laws. 

The  proviso  to  the  preamble  (lines  4-7, 
page  2)  raises  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tions regarding  the  constitutionality  of  the 
proposed  resolution.  On  the  one  hand  It  is 
highly  doubtful  whether  anything  less  than 
a  legislature  with  both  houses  reapportioned 
can  act  upon  the  proposal  since  the  Reynolds 
and  Lucas  decisions.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  said  that  both  houses  of  a  State  legisla- 
ture must  be  apportioned  substantially  on  a 
one-man,  one-vote  basis  In  order  to  comply 
with  the  14th  amendment.  Consequently,  a 
legislature  elected  on  any  other  basis  is  not 
validly  constituted  and  Its  acts  are  null  and 
void;  therefore,  approval  In  the  manner 
called  for  by  the  preamble  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  108  would  be  Invalid.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  method  of  approval  is  valid 
In  light  of  Reynolds  and  Lucas,  there  Is  a 
good  question  as  to  whether  It  complies  with 
article  V  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  axiomatic 
that  amendments  to  the  Constitution  may 
only  be  proposed  and  adopted  in  accordance 


with  article  V  of  the  Oonstltution.  The  In- 
sertion of  the  condition  ^n  the  proviso  to  the 
preamble  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  In- 
cludes a  condition  on  the  approval  of  the 
proposed  amendment  that  is  not  found  in 
article  V,  unless  Reynolds  and  Lucas  should 
be  Interpreted  as  Including  a  condition  that 
both  houses  of  legislatures  approving  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  must  be 
equally  apportioned  in  order  to  validly  ap- 
prove a  constitutional  amendment.  The 
only  fact  that  Is  certain  is  that  the  proviso 
in  its  present  form  is  an  unconstitutional 
method  of  amending  the  Constitution  since 
It  does  not  comply  with  the  equal  protection 
clause  as  Interpreted  in  Reynolds  and  it  does 
not  comply  with  the  amending  process  set 
out  in  article  V. 

Lines  17  and  18  on  page  3  of  the  resolu- 
tion Invalidate  the  requirements  of  some 
States  that  an  apportionment  plan  be  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  electorate  rather 
than  a  simple  majority  of  those  voting  on 
the  proposal.  It  Is  a  well-known  phenome- 
non of  elections  that  not  all  eligible  voters 
vote  and  that  many,  if  not  a  majority,  of 
those  who  do  vote  do  not  vote  upon  refer- 
endum Issues.  Lines  17  and  18  on  page  3, 
therefore,  enhance  the  prospects  of  minority 
control  since  less  than  a  majority  of  regis- 
tered voters  and  less  than  a  majority  of 
those  voting  at  a  particvilar  election  are  em- 
powered to  impose  a  malapportioned  house 
of  a  legislature  ui>on  a  State.  This  is  clearly 
not  a  case  of  letting  the  majority  decide 
since  that  vast  group  of  citizens  who  do  not 
vote  or  who  do  not  vote  upon  the  apportion- 
ment plans  because  they  do  not  understand 
the  proposal  facilitate  the  Imposition  of  a 
well  organized  minority's  will  upon  the  ma- 
jority. At  the  very  least,  lines  17  and  18  on 
page  3  should  be  changed  to  require  approval 
by  a  majority  of  eligible  voters,  registered 
voters,  or  those  voting  at  the  election  rather 
than  merely  those  voting  on  the  apportion- 
ment proposal.  Otherwise,  the  oft  repeated 
cry  of  "let  the  people  decide"  is  a  thinly 
veiled  sham  to  any  realistic  student  of  Amer- 
ican voting  habits. 

Another  objection  I  have  to  the  resolution 
Is  that  It  does  not  provide  any  remedy  for 
simple  legislative  inactions.  In  effect.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  103  proposes  what  so 
many  State  constitutions  have  required  for 
years.  Baker  v.  Carr  Involved  a  comparable 
provision  of  the  Tennessee  constitution 
which  was  Ignored  for  over  50  years.  There 
Is  no  provision  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
103  to  account  for  a  situation  in  which  a 
legislature  refuses  or  is  unable  to  agree  on  a 
plan  to  submit  to  the  voters.  The  Impact  of 
the  proposal  upon  Judicial  review  of  appor- 
tionment makes  impossible  Judicial  interven- 
tion since  the  proposal  makes  mandatory 
and  exclusive  one  constitutional  process  for 
State  legislative  apportionment.  This  seri- 
ous defect,  if  the  proposal  is  to  be  approved 
at  all,  might  be  remedied  by  a  provision 
similar  to  that  found  In  the  model  State 
constitution  whereby  legislative  failure  to 
act  on  reapportionment  within  a  Bi>eclfic  pe- 
riod of  time  divests  the  legislature  of  this 
authority  and  vests  it  elsewhere  subject  to 
Judicial  review. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  is  a  com- 
pendlvma  of  vagueness  and  ambiguity.  For 
example,  what  is  meant  by  "varlotis  groups 
and  interests  making  up  the  electorate?"  It 
is  undeniable  that  religious,  racial,  and 
ethnic  groups  are  "Interests  making  up  the 
electorate,"  but  it  Is  distasteful  and  contrary 
to  our  entire  history  to  base  political  repre- 
sentation upon  these  grounds.  Indeed,  a 
serious  question  of  Ist  and  14th  amendment 
rights  is  Involved  when  a  State  singles  out  a 
particular  religion  or  race  for  separate  rep- 
resentational treatment.  In  fact,  this  lan- 
guage clearly  modifies  the  1st  and  14th 
amendments  since  a  State  could  exclude  or 
include  racial  or  religious  "interests"  simply 
by  carving  out  political  or  geographical  sub- 
divisions for  use  in  representational  schemes. 
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Racial  and  religious  Interests  are  Just  as  Im- 
portant, and  In  many  cases  more  Important, 
than  economic  Interests.  Yet  no  Justlflca- 
tlon  can  be  given  for  choosing  economic  In- 
teresU  over  religious,  racial,  or  cultural  In- 
terests If  the  vague  and  ambiguous  word 
"Interest"  Is  given  Its  normal  meaning.  The 
only  common  Interest  each  of  our  citizens 
have  Is  their  Interest  to  be  represented 
equally  In  their  government.  Recognition  of 
any  other  Interest  as  a  basis  of  apportion- 
ment Is  either  Inherently  Irrational,  funda- 
mentally Immoral,  or  essentially  contrary  to 
the  great  promise  of  democracy  and  equality 
which  has  been  the  keystone  of  our  American 
heritage. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
103  will  be  carefully  weighed  In  an  atmo- 
sphere of  nonpartisan  debate,  free  of  emo- 
tional commitments  to  some  of  the  myriad 
of  Interest  groups  affected.  It  has  been  my 
Impression  that  the  reapportionment  debates 
have  not  yet  reached  that  level  of  detached, 
concerned  and  probing  debate  deserving  of  a 
proposal  to  amend  our  basic  law.  Cliches 
like  "why  not  let  the  people  decide"'  Ignore 
and  abdicate  the  responslbUlty  placed  upon 
Congress  by  article  V  of  the  Constitution  to 
weigh  heavily  any  constitutional  amend- 
ments before  submitting  them  to  the  people. 
It  Is  axiomatic  that  a  fundamental  basis 
of  any  system  of  constitutional  government 
Is  a  difficult  amending  process  designed  to 
achieve  the  optimum  of  considered  delibera- 
tion before  submitting  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  popular  vote  or  State  ratification. 
Congressional  submission  of  a  proposed 
amendment  Is,  In  effect,  a  recommendation 
in  favor  of  the  proposal,  not  an  opportunity 
to  "pass  the  buck."  A  difficult  amending 
process  In  a  system  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment asstires  a  maximum  of  protection 
for  Individual  rights  by  Insulating  those 
rights  from  deprivation  by  popular  vote. 

Fright  peddlers  who  predict  the  Inunda- 
tion of  minority  economic  Interests  by  the 
shabby  bogeyman  of  city  bosslsm  not  only 
Impugn  the  motives  of  a  majority  of  our 
citizens.  Ignore  the  demise  of  bad  city  gov- 
ernment and  raise  serious  innuendoes 
against  overwhelming  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, but  lose  sight  of  that  which  they  seek 
to  preserve  also.  The  bulk  of  a  modern 
State's  problems  and  responsibilities  have 
followed  the  people  to  the  urban  centers 
of  our  Nation,  yet  most  State  governments 
have  not  been  attuned  to  the  problems  of 
our  cities  because  legislators  have  not  rep- 
resented urban  areas.  In  their  fear  to  pro- 
tect old  and  familiar  political  Interest  groups 
in  State  government,  the  proponents  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  103  have  suggested  a 
measure  which  can  only  asstire  a  continua- 
tion ol  the  drift  toward  Ineffective  and. 
ultimately,  nonexistent  State  government. 
For  these  reasons.  It  Is  my  recommenda- 
tion that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  not 
be  approved  by  Congress  for  submission  to 
the  States  for  ratification.  If  It  Is  to  be  so 
approved.  Congress  should  at  least  know 
what  it  Is  doing.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  proposal  will  not  be  submitted  to 
investigation  and  assessment  by  the  normal 
procedure  of  committee  hearings.  Yet  pub- 
lic hearings  are  necessary  to  assess  the  im- 
pact of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  upon 
the  institution  of  federalism,  the  movement 
toward  State  constitutional  reform,  the 
rights  of  Negroes  and  other  minority  groups, 
and  the  effect  of  the  vague  and  ambiguous 
language  of  the  present  draft  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  and  State  laws  and  con- 
stitutional provisions  concerning  apportion- 
ment and  election  procedures. 

Lastly,  careful  consideration  is  necessary 
to  assess  the  effect  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 103  upon  Judicial  review  of  State  reap- 
portionment schemes.  We  have  long  prided 
ourselves  upon  being  a  Nation  which  lives 
under  the  rule  of  law.  Our  entire  history 
has  been  measured  by  the  expansion  of  the 
rule  of  law  and  by  limiting  the  rule  of  men. 


The  measure  of  this  march  toward  a  maxi- 
mum of  individual  liberty  In  an  organized 
society  has  been  the  expansion  of  Judicial 
review  to  prevent  the  denial  of  due  process 
and  equal  protection  of  the  law.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  103.  with  its  severe  restric- 
tions upon  Judicial  review.  Is  the  first  step 
backward  In  the  long  evolution  of  this 
American  Ideal. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Fltnn. 
Professor  of  Law. 


International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers'  Union,  AFL-CIO. 

New  York.  N.Y..  September  7.  1965. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydincs. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydincs:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  August  25  and  your  kind  com- 
ments about  my  statement. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  new  version 
of  Senator  Dirksen's  amendment  because, 
despite  the  apparent  concessions.  Its  basic 
pxirpose  obviously  remains  the  same  as  that 
of  its  predecessor:  a  halting  of  the  changes 
set  In  motion  in  our  governmental  structure 
by  the  Supreme  Court's  apportionment  de- 
cisions. 

I  have  read  the  statements  which  you  and 
Senator  Douglas  made  on  the  Senate  floor 
with  regard  to  the  new  proposal,  and  I  would 
like  to  Identify  myself  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  both  of  you. 

No  matter  how  the  various  elements  which 
make  up  the  Dlrksen  proposal  are  shuffled 
and  reshuffled,  the  essential  fact  remains  that 
they  would.  If  adopted,  constitute  constitu- 
tional sanction  for  minority  control — for  arti- 
ficial inflation  of  the  political  power  of  a 
favored  minority  to  the  point  where  it  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  a  majority  In  at  least  one 
house  of  a  State  legislature.  Such  a  situa- 
tion Is  imdemocratic  per  se,  regardless  of  the 
political  means  by  which  It  may  be  brought 
about.  History  provides  numerous  examples 
of  highly  xmdemocratlc  governments  which 
evolved  through  democratic  processes.  Tlie 
Nazi  regime  In  Germany,  to  cite  but  one  case, 
came  to  power  Initially  by  utilizing  the  highly 
democratic  political  machinery  of  the  Weimar 
Republic.  But  this  did  not,  of  course,  make 
the  Nazi  regime  Itself  democratic.  Similarly, 
an  unrepresentative  legislative  body,  even 
though  it  be  established  by  direct  mandate 
of  the  people.  Is  not  automatically  demo- 
cratic. It  must  stand  or  fall  on  Its  own 
merits — not  on  the  basis  of  its  origins.  (I 
might  add  that  history  also  reveals  many 
cases  when  democratic  Institutions — and 
sometimes  democracy  Itself — were  wiped  out 
In  rash  moments  by  a  plebiscite.) 

As  Senator  Dougi-as  has  pointed  out,  the 
Dlrksen  amendment.  In  each  of  its  several 
incarnations,  represents,  ironically,  an  at- 
tempt to  shackle  the  principle  of  majority 
rule  by  Invocation  of  the  slogans  of  ma- 
jority rule.  Paradoxically,  the  amendment 
would  actually  sanction  "the  tyranny  of  the 
majority,"  for  it  would  permit  a  majority  of 
a  State's  voters  to  Increase  the  political  pow- 
er of  some  citizens  and  to  decrease  the  poli- 
tical power  of  others. 

There  appears  to  be  a  widespread  notion — 
held  by  some  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
fight  over  the  Dlrksen  amendment — that 
once  a  legislature  has  been  reapportioned  on 
an  equal-population  basis,  It  Is  inconceivable 
that  It  would  take  any  action  that  might 
result  in  reversion  to  an  unequal-popula- 
tion basis.  I  believe  this  Is  an  erroneous 
assumption.  It  Is  quite  conceivable,  for  ex- 
ample, that  in  a  State  where  the  electoral 
strength  of  the  two  political  parties  is  quite 
close,  a  party  which  In  the  past  has  held 
perpetual  legislative  control  becaiise  of  un- 
equal district  populations,  could  achieve  a 
majority  in  an  election  held  on  a  one-man, 
one-vote  basis.  Such  a  majority  might  then 
very  well  attempt  to  restore  a  non-popula- 
tlon-based  apportionment  in  order  to  insure 


its  continuation  In  power.  Unless  such  ap- 
portionments are  themselves  prohibited, 
there  will  always  be  a  danger  that  a  tem- 
porary majority  might  try  to  transform  Itself 
Into  a  permanent  majority  by  manipulation 
of  the  apportionment  system. 

In  your  Senate  speech  of  August  18,  you 
touched  on  what  I  believe  is  a  particularly 
critical  point:  the  distinction  between  a  mi- 
nority which  Is  geographically  concentrated 
and  one  which  Is  geographically  dispersed. 
Despite  Senator  Dirksen's  references  to  the 
protection  of  minority  Interests,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  nothing  in  his  proposal  which 
could  provide  a  legislative  .seat  for  a  minor- 
ity which  was  so  scattered  that  It  did  not 
comprise  the  majority  in  at  least  one  dis- 
trict. The  amendment  can  benefit — Indeed, 
is  clearly  intended  only  to  benefit — one  kind 
of  minority:  the  rtiral  minority,  which  is  so 
distributed  geographically,  as  to  comprise 
the  majority  in  many  parts  of  many  States. 
But  I  would  go  one  step  further.  I  would 
say  that  the  bnslc  purpose  underlying  the 
Dlrksen  proi>osal  is  not  to  aid  rural  minori- 
ties per  se;  rather.  Its  primary  aim  would  be 
to  benefit  a  political — or  more  precisely,  an 
Ideological — group:  the  conservative  forces  of 
the  Nation. 

The  use  of  legislative  apportionment  for 
this  purpose  goes  far  back  in  American  his- 
tory. Ironically,  In  the  beginning — before 
the  Revolutionary  War — It  was  the  cities 
which  were  overrepresented  in  the  colonial 
legislatures  and  It  was  the  rural  areas  which 
were  underrepresented.  But  the  purpose 
then  as  now.  was  to  benefit  the  more  con- 
servative forces.  The  limited  franchise  of 
that  p>erlod  assured  the  aristocratic  groups 
of  control  within  the  cities,  and  malappor- 
tionment was  then  employed  to  repress  the 
potential  political  power  of  the  landed  yeo- 
maru-y  of  the  countryside — which  then 
tended  to  be  the  area  of  "radical"  strength. 
Later,  as  Gordon  Baker  wrote  in  "Rural  Ver- 
sus Urban  Political  Power."  "The  rise  of 
cities  in  the  nineteenth  centiu-y  caused  the 
emergence  of  a  large  class  of  propertyless 
laborers,  whose  enfranchisement  alarmed 
men  of  substance,  both  rural  and  urban. 
After  losing  the  battles  over  an  extended 
suffrage,  conservatives  in  a  number  of  States 
sought  to  neutralize  Its  effects  by  controlling 
the  apportionment  of  legislative  representa- 
tives. 

In  our  own  times,  while  malapportionment 
has  aided  Republicans,  In  some  places  and 
Democrats  in  others,  it  has  almost  univer- 
sally helped  conservative  political  forces  as 
against  liberal  ones.  This  fact  has  been 
widely  recognized  by  both  groups.  For  exam- 
ple, a  dozen  years  ago,  Pathfinder,  a  magazine 
that  describes  Itself  as  the  voice  of  the  Amer- 
ican countryside,  asked  Its  readers:  Do  you 
get  all  steamed  up  when  you  read  that  some 
left-wing  labor  union  Is  putting  pressure 
on  Congress  to  p>ass  legislation  that  would 
be  unsound?  If  so,  you're  using  up  a  lot  of 
energy  unnecessarily.  For  Congress  and  the 
State  legislatures  are  In  safe  hands.  They 
are  controlled  by  the  conservative,  common- 
sense  pjeople  of  countryside  America. 

In  a  television  interview  a  few  years  ago, 
a  leader  of  the  conservative  bloc  In  the  Geor- 
gia Legislature  (who  was  also  a  president  of 
the  White  Citizens'  CouncU)  praised  the  vir- 
tues of  that  State's  "county-unit  system"  in 
these  words:  "It  keepie  down  the  mobs  of 
the  city  that  Tom  Jefferson  talked  about.  It 
keeps  down  these  bloc  votes.  The  bloc 
vote  does  not  exist  In  the  rural  counties  or 
in  the  smaller  cities.  And  there,  it's  no  ward 
politics  and  no  ward  organization  like  there 
is  In  the  cities.  It's  the  difference  between 
radical  government  and  conservative  gov- 
ernment In  Georgia." 

When  the  advocates  of  Senator  Dtrksem's 
proposal  Bp)eak  of  helping  "minorities,' 
therefore,  it  is  essential  that  we  keep  W 
mind  exactly  which  minority  the  proposal 
would  help.  It  is  also  helpful,  I  believe, 
that  we  recognize  that  when  Senator  Diek- 
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SEN  uses  the  word  "representation,"  he  ac- 
tually means  "control."  This  becomes  ap- 
parent from  the  Senator's  August  11  speech, 
when  referring  to  his  amendment,  he  said 
that  "It  will  make  the  franchise  more  demo- 
cratic because  it  will  Insure  the  appropriate 
representation  in  the  State  legislature  of  the 
49  percent  of  the  people  who  might  other- 
wise be  denied  representation."  But  the 
only  kind  df  representation  that  would  be 
"appropriate"  for  49  percent  of  the  people, 
according  to  this  reasoning,  would  be  one 
which  gave  them  at  least  one  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  seats.  In  other  words,  "ap- 
propriate" representation  for  a  majority 
means  granting  It,  In  one  House,  the  power 
of  a  majority.  Clearly  nothing  less  would 
suflBce. 

In  the  same  August  11  speech,  the  Senator 
asked:  "  •  •  •  What  about  the  right  to  an 
equal  vote  In  the  State  legislature  for  the 
minorities  in  the  State?  They  may  have  no 
right  to  vote  at  all  if  they  are  denied  the 
right  to  have  a  representative  In  that  legis- 
lature." Here  again,  the  obviously  inappro- 
priate terminology  is,  I  believe,  indicative  of 
the  purpose,  for  in  actuality,  of  course,  adop- 
tion of  a  population-based  apportionment 
system  could  not  possibly  cause  anyone  to  be 
without  representation.  Everyone  will  con- 
tinue to  be  represented  as  before,  but  every- 
one win  be  represented  on  an  equal  basis. 
Minorities  will  not  be  transformed  into 
majorities. 

The  word  "minority"  Is  not  the  only  one 
which  can  be  confusing  In  discussions  of 
this  subject.  The  word  "majority"  too,  can 
convey  a  distorted  impression.  We  often 
use  such  phrases  as  "the  urban-suburban 
majority;"  it  is  an  easy  line  to  recite  as  a 
unified  phrase,  but  It  Is  not  really  a  unified 
political  fact.  There  is,  first,  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  the  urban  Interests  and 
the  suburban  Interests.  And  within  the 
urban  areas  there  are  silk  stocking  districts, 
middle-income  districts,  and  districts  that 
have  come  to  be  called  the  Inner  city. 
Within  the  urban  areas  there  are  Negroes 
and  whites,  there  are  Jews,  Catholics,  and 
Protestants,  rich  and  poor.  Republican  and 
Democratic  neighborhoods.  And  within  a 
State  you  may  have  urban  areas  that  are 
not  at  all  in  agreement  with  one  another. 
Within  California  you  have  a  Los  Angeles 
and  a  San  Francisco.  Within  Ohio  you  have 
a  Republican  Cincinnati  and  a  Democratic 
Cleveland.  What  we  speak  of  as  a  "ma- 
jority," therefore,  is  not  in  any  sense  a  co- 
hesive, monolithic  majority;  it  Is  a  majority 
which  contains  Internal  divisions  that  make 
Its  various  components  as  different  from  one 
another  as  the  majority  Itself  Is  from  the 
rural  minority.  If  this  majority  does  have 
any  kind  of  Internal  cohesion,  it  is  only  in 
the  sense  that  Its  members  are  beset  by  sim- 
ilar problems:  The  problems  of  metropolitan 
living  which  are  typical  of  American  society 
as  it  has  evolved  during  the  first  two-thirds 
of  this  century. 

American  Government  at  every  level  is 
confronted  with  the  highly  complex  prob- 
lems of  a  modern,  urbanized,  industrialized 
civilization.  Baker  v.  Carr  and  the  subse- 
quent apportionment  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  began  a  process  which  is  mak- 
ing our  governmental  structure  better  equip- 
ped to  meet  these  problems.  The  Nation 
cannot  afford  to  have  that  process  Impeded. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Gus  Tyler, 
Assistant  President. 


Armonk,  N.Y., 
September  27, 1965. 
The  Honorable  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings  :  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  request  for  my  views  on  the  new 
version  of  the  reapportionment  amendment 
Introduced  by  Senator  Dirksen  on  August  11 
(SJ.  Res.  103). 


Although  the  new  version  of  the  proposed 
amendment  does  eliminate  the  possibility 
that  one  branch  of  a  legislature  could  be 
patently  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  racial  or 
ethnic  groups,  that  fact  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  meet  the  major  objections  to  the  amend- 
ment. As  I  noted  In  my  statement  before  the 
subcommittee,  no  one  ever  supposed  that  the 
principal  supporters  of  the  amendment,  in- 
cluding Senator  Dirksen,  ever  intended  to 
permit  apportionment  on  such  a  basis. 

But  the  main  objections  to  the  amend- 
ment are  not  met.  They  are,  first,  that  the 
amendment  deviates  from  the  basic  principle 
of  equality  without  good  cause.  It  would 
mark  the  first  time  in  our  history  that  the 
Constitution  was  amended  to  deprive  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  equality  among 
themselves,  rather  than  to  guarantee  that 
basic  right.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  have 
been  any  events  or  difficulties  in  any  of  the 
States  since  the  Supreme  Court's  reappor- 
tionment decision  which  warrant  such  drastic 
action. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would  tend 
to  perpetuate  a  system  of  government  which 
has  failed  in  most  States  because  it  has  re- 
sulted In  State  legislatures  that  are  not  re- 
sponsive to  the  major  need  of  this  century — 
the  urbanization  of  our  society.  There  is 
no  dispute  but  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  Is  to  create  a  means  by  which 
the  p>eople  of  the  cities  can  be  deprived  of 
part  of  the  political  voice  they  would  have  in 
the  State  legislatures  based  on  population. 
As  I  stressed  in  my  testimony,  this  will  pro- 
portionately affect  minority  groups  more 
than  other  segments  of  our  society,  and  in 
particular  will  Inevitably  do  damage  to  our 
national  efforts  to  remedy  the  economic,  so- 
cial and  educational  disadvantages  which 
we  as  a  nation  have  placed  upon  Negro 
Americans. 

None  of  these  objections  to  the  proposed 
amendment  Is  resolved  by  the  changes  In 
language  in  the  new  version. 

In  addition,  I  am  frankly  astonished  that 
the  committee  would  act  In  any  event  on  a 
matter  of  this  great  Importance  to  the  future 
of  the  country  without  any  hearings  at  all, 
and  without  giving  any  groups  or  Interested 
persons  an  opportunity  to  analyze  the  new 
proposal,  or  to  record  their  objections. 

Accordingly,  in  response  to  your  question, 
I  would  like  again  respectfully  to  note  my 
opposition  to  the  proposed  amendment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Burke  Marshall. 

Rothe,  Marston,  Mazey. 

Sachs,  &  O'Connell, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  September  3,  1965. 
Re    Senate    Joint    Resolution    103 — revised 

Dirksen  amendment. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
V.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings  :  This  is  to  belatedly 
acknowledge  your  letter  and  enclosures  of 
August  25,  1965,  Just  received  upon  my  re- 
turn from  vacation. 

I  am  pleased  to  comment  on  the  revised 
Dirksen  proposal,  as  you  request. 

I  most  assuredly  am  opposed  to  the  new 
amendment,  which  fails  to  answer  the  de- 
fects of  Senator  Dirksen's  earlier  proposal, 
some  of  which  defects  were  pointed  out  in 
my  testimony  before  the  subcommittee,  and 
others  of  which  have  been  pointed  out  by 
yourself.  Senators  Douglas,  Hart,  and  others. 

I  find  the  new  Dlrksen  proposal  in  some 
respects  similar  to  the  substitute  which  Sen- 
ator Javits  had  earlier  unsuccessfully  recom- 
mended for  the  original  Dirksen  proposal 
(S.J.  Res.  2) .  The  Javits  proposal  would  have 
authorized  the  explicit  criteria  of  "geography 
or  political  subdivisions  as  well  as  population 
as  factors.  If  such  plan  of  apportlormient 
bears  a  reasonable  relationship  to  the  needs 
of  the  State."  Senator  Dirksen's  current 
proposal  appears  to  borrow  from  that  lan- 


guage   but,     if    anything,    makes    matters 
worse. 

Geography,  in  the  legislative  apportion- 
ment sense,  has  covered  a  multitude  of  sins, 
ranging  from  literal  representation  of  area 
(as  in  Michigan's  80/20  plan,  and  Ne- 
braska's 70/30  plan)  to  deliberate  use  of 
historical,  social,  and  similar — or  no — 
factors,  as  well  as  to  ex  post  facto  rational- 
ization of  simple  intransigent  failure  to  hon- 
or State  constitutional  commitments.  The 
other  new  phrase,  respecting  "lnsur[ing] 
effective  representation  in  the  State's  legis- 
lature of  the  various  groups  and  Interests 
making  up  the  electorate,"  Introduces  new 
mischief  and  raises  Innumerable  questions, 
as  yovir  own  remarks  of  August  18  to  the 
Senate  Indicated.  At  the  least,  such  verbiage 
gives  a  peg  to  the  argiiment  Invariably  made 
in  every  case  by  defendants  of  the  status  quo 
that  their  State  hsis  unique  and  peculiar 
characteristics,  requiring  special  treatment; 
indeed,  the  particular  phrase  "effective  rep- 
resentation" has  become  the  persistent  slo- 
gan of  those  litigants  opposing  one  man, 
one  vote  representation,  and  of  the  dissent- 
ing Judges  who  agree  with  them.  At  worst, 
the  phrase  might  preclude  Judicial  review 
with  respect  to  an  alleged  political  ques- 
tion, particularly  after  voters  had  approved 
a  plan  by  referendum,  whose  preamble  might 
contain  a  statement  of  purpose  reciting 
that  the  plan  was  necessary  to  effective  rep- 
resentation of  the  State's  interests. 

As  Senator  Douglas  has  recently  pointed 
out,  the  provision  for  simultaneoiis  submis- 
sion of  the  other  factors  and  population- 
based  plans  is  superficially  beguiling,  but 
with  the  expectedly  rigged  presentation,  his- 
tory would  no  doubt  repeat  the  Colorado  and 
Michigan  experiences,  where  precisely  those 
alternative  options  were  available. 

Finally,  the  new  proposal  corrects  none  of 
the  basic  faults  of  philosophy  or  constitu- 
tional law  implicit  in  the  earlier  one.  Nor, 
"save  as  a  matter  of  verbiage,"  as  Justice 
Talbot  Smith  pointed  out  in  Scholle  v.  Hare, 
360  Mich.  1  et.  at  60,  does  a  plan  authorizing 
reapportionment  on  geographical  factors 
effectively  preclude  disenfranchlsement  on 
racial  grounds. 

My  congratulations  to  you  and  your  col- 
leagues in  maintaining  this  dedicated  fight 
In  the  public  interest. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Theodore  Sachs. 


Denver,  Colo., 
September  28,  1965. 
Re    reapportionment    of    State    legislatures 

and  improvement  thereof. 
Senator  Joseph  p.  Tydings, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  I  regret  I  could 
not  promptly  answer  yovu-  significant  letter 
to  me  in  regard  to  Senator  Dirksen's  "new 
maneuvers"  in  regard  to  the  appKMtionment 
of  at  least  one  house  of  a  State's  legislature. 
I  have  undergone  a  long  and  severe  illness 
due  to  my  war  disabilities  when  I  was  shot 
down,  and  capt\ired  and  sp>ent  many  long 
months  at  Stalag  Luft  HI,  Sagon,  Germany. 

I  also  promised  Messrs.  Alfred  Willoughby 
and  William  J.  D.  Boyd  of  the  National 
Munlcii}al  League,  which  organization  has 
done  a  noble  Job  in  the  above  subject  mat- 
ters, that  I  would  make  a  further  report 
thereon  to  th»n. 

I  wanted  to  present  a  report  on  said  sub- 
ject matters  based  on  facts  and  objective 
conclusions  natxirally  to  be  Inferred  there- 
from. Since  I  cannot  finance  nor  take  the 
full  time  to  evaluate  the  massive  informa- 
tion I  have  received  on  said  subjects,  I  am 
compelled  to  make  my  repxjrts  to  you,  and 
all  others  herelnbelow  indicated,  In  brief 
px>ints,  as  follows: 

1.  The  massive,  but  basic,  brief  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  a  copy  of  which  I  sent  to  Senator 
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BOCK  Bath,  of  Indiana,  virtually  anflwers 
Senator  Dirksin  and  his  disciples,  point  by 
Doint  I  even  went  Into  the  use  by  Congress 
at  the  guarantee  clause.  I  am  sure  Senator 
Bath  will  loan  the  copy  of  said  brief  to  you. 

2  I  nnd  that  the  primary  and  basic  cause 
of  the  poor  quality  of  our  malapportloned 
State  legislatures  Is  that  the  memberships 
thereof  are  supported  by  the  emoluments  of 
office,  which  take  the  form.  In  many  ^es. 
of  bribery.  Just  short  of  any  effective  State 
or  National  law.  making  proof  of  such  emol- 
uments  punishable   by   fine.    Imprisonment 

or  both.  . 

3  When  you  read  my  basic  brief  and  com- 
pare the  language  therein  with  the  language 
m  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  Maryland  v.  Tawes,  and 
Lucas  V.  the  44th  General  Assembly  of  Colo- 
rado you  will  note  a  remarkably  similarity. 
I  point  to  this  fact  because  the  facts  In  said 
brief  are  uncontradlctable  and.  with  varia- 
tions existing  In  the  several  States,  the  prin- 
ciples are  the  same. 

4  Senator  Dhiksen.  as  a  lawyer,  ought  or 
should  know  that  the  doctrine  of  Interposi- 
tion as  advanced  by  him  and  his  "disciples," 
was  burled  with  the  Civil  War.  Prior  to  that 
war  for  75  years  the  States,  particularly  the 
Southern  States,  claimed  each  had  a  right  to 
secede  from  the  Union.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  father  of  the  Republican  Party,  not  only 
asserted  the  Indestructibility  of  the  Union, 
but  helped  in  the  adoption  of  the  13th.  14th, 
and  1 5th  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
It  is  a  well-known  doctrine  of  constitutional 
law  that  a  later  amendment,  effecting  a  prior 
amendment  or  constitutional  provision, 
supersedes  It.  Therefore,  the  repeated  asser- 
tions that  the  States,  under  the  10th  amend- 
ment, have  reserved  to  themselves  all  rights 
not  expressed  In  the  Constitution,  Is  both 
Illogical  and  places  Senator  Dirksen  squarely 
against  the  party  of  Lincoln. 

I  must  Interject  at  this  point  that  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  nilnols.  following  his  mel- 
liferous nomination  of  Goldwater  as  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  President,  met  with 
disastrous  defeat.  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
he  has  earned  the  right  to  retirement,  for  he 
Is  not  any  longer  the  leader  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  In  the  Senate,  except  for  the  help 
he  gets  from  the  unreconstructed  rebels  of 

the  South.  ^   _ 

5.  The  adoption  by  the  Congress  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  supported  by  Sen- 
ator DiRKSEN  to  allure  the  Negro  and  other 
minority  voters  of  his  own  State.  Ill  behooves 
him  and  his  disciples.     They  cannot  carry 
water  on  both  shoulders  on  the  Hamlltonlan 
theory  that  the  people  are  not  only  stupid 
but  a  mobocracy.    His  position  must  be  re- 
vealed and  publicly  disclosed.    On  the  one 
hand.  he.  In  effect,  says:  "All  citizens  of  vot- 
ing age  ought  to  have  the  freedom  to  vote." 
Then,  on  the  other  hand.  he.  In  effect,  says: 
•But  we  will  control  the  'mobocracy'  or  the 
people  by  making  It  possible  for  one  house 
of  a  State's  bicameral  legislature  to  be  based 
on  other  factors,  exclusive  of  race  or  national 
origin."     Any  schoolboy  knows  that  either 
house  has  the  power  to  kill  In  committee  or 
otherwise  "pigeonhole"  any  law  passed  by  the 
other  house  of  a  State's  bicameral  legislature. 
In  fact,  he  Is  now  engaged  In  Just  such 
machinations  when  he  repeatedly  tries  to  tie 
In  his  proposed  amendments  to  such  popular 
laws  as  the  Immigration  bill,  etc. 

6  The  Civil  Rights  Acta  of  1967  and  1960 
and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  resolved  all 
doubt  of  the  national  consensus  that  ours  is 
a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people, 
and  by  the  people  In  whom  all  powers  of 
government  are  first  invested.  At  no  time  In 
our  history  was  It  seriously  argued  that  cows, 
mountains,  rivers,  trees,  or  pigs  had  any  of 
the  attributes  of  citizenship,  and  that  the 
possessors  of  same  were  or  are  now.  as  of 
right,  entitled  to  10  or  1.000  more  voUng 
weight,  even  In  the  National  Congress. 

7.  The  14th  amendment,  with  its  equality 
claxue.  is  a  double-edged  sword.     Under  It. 


any  form  of  invidious  discrimination,  either 
against  a  majority  or  a  minority,  is  uncon- 
stitutional.    Thus  the   argiunent  that  mi- 
norities, such  as  farmers,  need  special  pro- 
tection against  the  "mobocracy"  of  the  great 
metropolitan   complexes   Is   sheer   nonsense. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  ago  owe 
Nation  was  preponderantly  agricultural.    Be- 
cause of  that  a  Cabinet  officer  to  care  for 
their  interests  was  then  in  order,  and  so  It  Is 
now.  but  not  through  the  deceptive  methods 
proposed  by  Senator  Dikksen.    Today  a  Cabi- 
net officer  Is  needed  for  the  urban  and  metro- 
politan  complexes — the   manifold   problems 
of  which  were  never  dreamed  of  by  our  fore- 
fathers—any  more  than  they  could  foresee 
a  Civil  War  75  years  after  1789.    Because  of 
this  fact,  today's  leaders  cannot  foresee  the 
shape  of  things  75  years  from  now.    But.  so 
long  as  OUT  Constitution  remains,  as  intended 
to  be.  flexible  and  a  viable  docvunent.  and  not 
the   static    Constitution   as   Justice   Harlan 
believes  It  Is,  our  truly  and  genuinely  revo- 
lutionary self-government  will  grow.     This 
cannot  be  said  of  the  pharaonlc  governments 
of  the  Soviets  and  Red  China.    Their  methods 
were  tried  by  the  Pharaohs  of  ancient  Baby- 
lonia and  Egypt.     Dr.  Toynbee  In  his  "Rise 
and  Pall  of  21  Civilizations."  makes  this  fact 
clear.    Thus,  we  need  never  fear  the  now  dis- 
credited   doctrines    of   Karl    Marx    and    his 
modern   disciples.     Mao  Tse   tung   and  the 
men   In   the   Klemlln   are  not   10   feet   tall. 
What    motivates    the    junior   Senator   from 
Illinois  Is  Mao's  Intuition  to  "know  yourself — 
now  Impossible  for  him  because  of  arterio- 
sclerosis—and  know  yovir  enemy,"  which  to 
both  Mao  and  Everett  Is  the  people. 

8.  On  pages  51  to  83 — which  data  and 
graphs  I  authored  and  Inspired  and  made 
a  part  of  my  said  brief— of  the  Colorado  Year- 
book. 1962-64.  cannot  be  impeached  by  any 
local.  State  or  National  official  of  Colorado." 

9.  I  understand  the  Junior  Senator  from 
my  State,  Senator  Peter  H.  Dominick,  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  while  he  supports 
Senator  Dirksen.  he  is  not  a  genuine  con- 
servative, but  a  "Populist."  If  this  is  his 
correct  philosophy  of  government,  he  will 
find  that  he  belongs  to  the  defunct  "Green- 
back Party."  and  an  ally  of  W.  J.  Bryan. 
While  on  this  point,  many  people  are 
shocked  to  find  that  Members  of  Congress 
spend  in  "staff  personnel"  about  $260,000 
a  year,  in  addition  to  the  $30,000  salary  re- 
ceived. The  people  are  shocked  further  be- 
cause they  did  not  vote  for  such  high-sal- 
aried personnel,  but  voted  for  the  man  in  the 
belief  he  was  competent  to  do  the  Job  he 
sought  and  not  have  to  depend  on  "spe- 
cialists" to  do  legislative  work,  when  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  go  around  making  ghost- 
written speeches. 

10.  One  of  the  deep-seated  causes  of  dis- 
content and  hate  in  this  country  is  the  con- 
tinued resort  to  the  appeal  to  hyphenated 
Americans.  Prom  Valley  Forge  to  Vietnam 
the  man  In  combat  who  died,  were  wounded 
or  made  prisoners  of  war,  were  treated  only 
as  Americans,  to  be  maltreated  and  otherwise 
tortured.  There  Is  room  only  In  this  country 
for  one  type  of  citizen — an  American. 

11.  I  find  that  too  many  men  in  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  Judicial  departments  of 
Government  stUl  beUeve  in  Hammurabi's 
laws.  The  4.000  years  since  his  time  seems 
to  have  resulted  in  no  changes  in  sociology, 
medicine,  goveriunent.  the  arts  or  the  sci- 
ences, as  Hammurabi  viewed  such  fields  of 
endeavor. 


Dvirlng  this  time  in  our  Nation's  history 
we  need  statesmen,  not  politicians.  We  need 
men  of  competence  and  vision,  not  political 
hacks  whose  only  concern  Is  "transient  self- 
aggrandizement." 

I  woxxld  like  to  see  some  day  a  United 
States  of  America,  with  Americans  all.  I 
would  like  to  see  that  that  which  God  created 
In  His  own  Image  Is  free  and  equal,  and  the 
abolishment  and  elimination  of  exclusive 
societies  made  up  of  members  who  believe 
that  they,  and  only  they,  are  purebloods. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  development  of  a 
stable  United  Nations  of  the  world,  with 
three  coequal  and  coordinate  branches  of 
government,  to  the  end  that  all  men  shall 
be  governed  by  their  consent,  by  laws — not 
men. 

Finally.  I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  I 
am  an  Abraham  Lincoln  Republican,  and  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  it. 

Very  respectfully  yotirs, 

Philip  J.  Carosell. 
Copies  to:  Senator  Paitl  H.  Douglas,  of 
Illinois;  Senator  Everett  Dirksen,  of  Illi- 
nois; Senator  Birch  Bath,  of  Indiana; 
Senator  Gordon  Allott.  of  Colorado; 
Senator  Peter  H.  Dominick,  of  Colorado; 
Gov.  John  Love;  Mayor  Thomas  Currlgan;  Mr. 
Allen  Dines,  majority  house  leader,  of  Colo- 
rado- Mr.  Paul  E.  Wenke,  senate  majority 
leader,  of  Colorado;  Mr.  Alfred  Wllloughby. 
executive  director.  National  Municipal 
League;  Mr.  William  J.  D.  Boyd,  senior  as- 
sociate. National  Municipal  League;  the 
Denver  Post;   and  Rocky  Mountain  News. 


*The  graphs  on  pp.  77  and  81  of  said 
yearbook  show  a  preponderance  of  vote  rep- 
resentation by  rural  legislators  in  both 
houses.  Despite  the  improvement  forced 
upon  a  reluctant  legislature  and  Governor 
the  metropolitan  complexes  with  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  people  are  still  substantially 
outweighed  in  representation  in  both  houses 
of  the  Colorado  Legislature. 


WMCA, 
New  York.  NY..  September  24. 1965. 
Hon.  JOSEPH  D.    Ttdinos, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ttdings:  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  this  badly  delayed  answer  to 
your  request  of  August  25  will  still  come 
in  time  to  be  of  some  help  in  the  opposition 
to  Senator  Dirksen's  new  apportionment 
amendment.  I  am  sure  that  last  week's 
bad  news  out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  not  ended  your  efforts  to  protect  the 
one-man,  one-vote  decision. 

Personally,  and  on  behalf  of  station 
WMCA,  with  which  I  served  as  original  plain- 
tiff in  the  New  York  State  apportionment 
case,  here  are  our  views  of  the  new  proposed 
amendment: 

1.  We  oppose  this  renewed  effort  to  legiti- 
matize the  apportionments  of  State  legis- 
latures whose  districts  do  not  reflect  the 
true  and  current  population  balances  of  their 
States. 

2.  Senator  Dirksen's  changes  in  no  way 
meet  our  earlier  criticism. 

3.  The  devices  of  Federal  and  State  legiti- 
macy with  which  Senator  Dirksen  would 
Invest  unrepresentative  apportionments  do 
nothing  to  make  them  any  more  representa- 
tive. The  civil  right  of  one  vote  for  one 
man  is  not  a  right  which  majorities  may 
take  from  minorities;  nor,  for  that  matter. 
la  it  a  right  which  one  generation  shotild 
be  allowed  to  take  from  the  next. 

In  spite  of  Senator  Dirksen's  new  sweet 
coating  for  nonpopulatlon  apportionments, 
such  apportionments  would  still  be  bitter 
pills  for  the  14th  amendment.  Without 
equal  representation  for  equal  vinlts  of  popu- 
lation, the  electoral  process  cannot  guarantee 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  all  cltlzeM 
regardless  of  their  residence. 

Our  earlier  criticisms  apply  with  equal 
force  to  Senator  Dirksen's  new  proposals. 
These  are  again  efforts  to  underrepresent 
cities  and  subtirbs  in  State  government. 
They  are.  thus.  IronlcaUy.  proposals  that 
would  undermine  the  very  same  poslbllltie* 
of  strong  State  government  which  many  ol 
their  supporters  are  eager  to  advance.  Where 
these  proposals  would  faU  to  represent  true 
population  balances,  they  would  also  sem 
to  keep  State  governments  weak  and  inei- 
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fective.  Growing  Federal  presence  can  be 
the  only  result  of  such  shortsighted  distor- 
tion of  representative  government. 

You  should,  of  course,  feel  free  to  quote 
any  portion  of  these  views  in  your  efforts 
against  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103. 

Let  me  also  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  outstanding  work  for 
fair  apportlormient.  The  bouquets  that  have 
already  been  thrown  to  your  June  2  address 
said  it  all:  It  was  a  scholarly,  reasoned,  and 
effective  speech. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  Peter  Straus. 


DENIAL  TO  SENATOR  MORSE  OF  USE 
OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AUDITO- 
RIUM IN  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  suffered  a  lapse  of  good 
judgment  and  commonsense  by  taking 
action  seeking  to  deny  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  the  use  of  a  public  school 
auditorium  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  to  discuss 
American  foreign  policy  in  southeast 
Asia. 

Following  that  action  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  im- 
mediately informed  the  local  committee 
sponsoring  the  meeting  protesting  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam  and  the  necessary 
auditorium  in  which  to  hold  the  public 
meeting. 

The  next  day  good  reason  returned 
to  at  least  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  board  of  education  and  the  Rochester 
School  Board,  and  they  reversed  their 
action  of  the  day  previous. 

It  was  an  interesting  incident,  how- 
ever, because  there  is  at  least  a  straw 
in  the  wind  indicating  that  there  are 
those  who  would  deny  to  the  American 
people  one  of  the  most  precious  free- 
doms we  have:  the  freedom  of  discus- 
sion of  issues,  in  regard  to  which  the 
speakers  may  disagree  with  the  policy  of 
our  Government. 

It  was  interesting  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  to  note  the  reaction  to 
this  unfortunate  return  to  McCarthyism 
even  for  a  few  hours,  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

I  request  that  there  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  an  editorial  entitled 
"Tlie  Voice  of  the  Minority,"  published 
in  the  World,  Coos  Bay,  Oreg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Voice  of  the  Minority 
Although  they  later  reversed  themselves 
under  the  weight  of  public  indignation,  the 
members  of  the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  School  Board 
who  voted  to  ban  «^egon  Senator  Wayne 
Morse  from  speaklngVat  a  Rochester  high 
school  are  reminiscent' of  an  era  which,  we 
had  hoped,  had  pretty  much  passed  from  the 
American  scene.  But,  It  appears,  certain 
vestiges  of  McCarthyism  remain  with  us  and 
in  our  midst  we  apparently  will  always  have 
some  Tv'ho  would  deny  the  basic  right  of  ex- 
pression of  opinion  to  those  with  whom  they 
disagree. 

We  were  struck  with  the  statement  made 
0"  one  board  member,  a  doctor,  who  said: 
"An  address  by  Senator  Morse  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  national  Interests."  Presumably, 
therefore.  It  was  believed  by  the  board  that 
persons  who  openly  dissent  and  object  to 
administration  policies  are  not  working  in 
the  national  interests.  The  board  member 
CXI 1640 


quoted  would  prefer,  we  must  assume,  that 
only  those  who  agree  with  the  course  this 
Nation  has  taken  in  Vietnam  should  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  out. 

We  think  it  Is  tragic  that  presumably  In- 
telligent people  of  the  type  who  hold  posi- 
tions of  Importance — such  as  school  board 
meHfbers — should  be  of  so  narrow  a  frame 
of  mind  and  so  biased  In  opinion  as  to  pro- 
pose that  the  free  speech  of  others  be  denied. 

This  Nation  has  grown?  from  its  very  be- 
ginning, from  the  roots  of  dissension.  We 
are.  In  essence,  a  revolutionary  people — an 
aspect  of  our  national  personality  quite  in 
evidence  in  these  days  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  war  profiteering.  The  radicals  in 
our  society  are  regularly  frowned  upon;  but, 
In  many  cases,  we  can  attribute  to  their 
agitation  many  of  the  steps  we  have  made 
in  social  progress. 

Those  who,  in  years  past,  fought  for  equal 
rights  for  women,  for  the  rights  of  workers 
in  organizing  labor  unions,  and  for  better 
working  conditions,  wages  and  benefits  were, 
In  their  time,  looked  upon  as  radicals  bent 
on  overthrowing  our  then  accepted  ways  of 
life.  The  advocates  of  social  security  were, 
at  one  time,  looked  upon  as  Socialists  of  the 
worst  sort.  Yet,  today,  the  benefits  for 
which  they  demonstrated  and  argued  are 
accepted  by  practically  all  of  us.  The  same 
is  true  of  public  education,  Government 
financing  of  highway  construction  and  a  host 
of  other  tax-supported  benefits. 

In  their  day,  these  people,  too,  v/ere  denied 
their  rights  to  speak  out  and  dissent.  But 
they  persevered  and.  eventually,  the  correct- 
ness of  their  arguments  was  borne  out. 

Today  we  are.  obviously,  in  a  period  of 
social  unrest  born  of  the  uncertainties  of  the 
cold  war  and  o\ii  Inability  to  get  along  in 
peaceful  fashion  with  peoples  of  alien  beliefs. 
While  we  struggle  with  the  Ideological  con- 
flicts we  face  throughout  the  world  we  find, 
here  at  home,  that  we  must  face  up  to  con- 
flicts within  ourselves  regarding  the  accept- 
ance of  other  people — people  of  different 
color,  different  religions,  and  different  politi- 
cal persuasions.  The  abrupt,  totalitarian 
method  of  dealing  with  different  people  is  to 
sternly  prohibit  them  the  right  to  speak 
out.  In  a  totalitarian  dictatorship  where 
the  forces  in  power  rule  through  fear  and 
physical  force,  such  prohibitions  are  effec- 
tive— until  such  time  as  the  dictatorships 
are  overthrown.  But  such  prohibitions 
against  freedom  of  expression  cannot  be 
effective  in  the  United  States  as  long  as  we 
hold  on  to  our  constitutional  guarantees 
of  liberty. 

It  is  easy — too  easy — to  say  we  will  simply 
deny  those  with  whom  we  disagree  the  right 
to  state  their  cases  in  public. 

On  the  surface,  it  would  be  simple  to  elim- 
inate the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  Socialists,  the 
American  Nazis,  the  Communists,  the  Viet- 
nam protests  and  any  and  all  so-called  ex- 
treme opinions  by  merely  prohibiting  them 
from  speaking  out.  But,  when  we  do  so, 
we  find  that  we  have  endorsed  the  tactics 
of  a  Hitler  or  a  Mussolini  or  a  Franco. 

The  American  people  are  not  ignorant. 
The  American  people  are  quite  capable,  his- 
tory has  shown,  of  making  up  their  minds 
when  they  are  in  possession  of  all  the  in- 
formation on  a  given  issue.  We  can  see  no 
harm,  therefore,  in  allowing — or.  even  bet- 
ter, encouraging — the  fullest  expression  of 
minority  opinion.  The  Norman  Thomases, 
the  Robert  Welches,  the  Gus  Halls,  the 
George  Lincoln  Rockwells,  and  the  Wayne 
Morses  all  have  their  place  in  our  Ameri- 
can life  and  all — if  we  are  to  preserve  our 
democracy — must  be  allowed  to  freely  ex- 
press their  views  in  order  that  the  rest  of 
us  may  sift  the  fact  from  fancy,  the  truth 
from  falsehood,  and  the  good  from  the  bad 
in  the  expressed  opinions  of  others. 

When  we  restrict  freedom  of  expression 
of  any  one  group  or  individual  we  open  the 
door  to  prohibition  of  expression  of  all  mi- 
nority opinion.    When  we  tell  Wayne  Morse 


he  cannot  speak  out  because  his  is  a  minority 
opinion  contrary  to  the  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, we  are,  in  effect,  telling  the  world 
we  will  not  listen  to  any  arguments  other 
than  those  agreed  to  by  the  majority. 

We  cannot  afford  to  do  this  because, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  not  the 
majority  insofar  as  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  concerned.  We,  too,  are  a  minority  which 
would  like  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  Portland 
Oregonian  of  September  25.  This  paper 
is  vigorously  opposed  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  including  my  views  on 
South  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sn-LY     SUPERPATRIOTS 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Rochester,  N.T., 
which  voted  against  permitting  U.S.  Senator 
Wayne  L.  Morse,  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  to 
speak  in  a  high  school  auditorium  In  opf>06l- 
tion  to  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam,  probably  Is  in 
favor  of  burning  witches,  too. 

The  use  of  a  public  school  by  Senator 
Morse  would  be  contrary  to  national  In- 
terests, the  board  announced.  How  wrong- 
headed  can  superpatrlots  get?  It  is,  always 
has  been,  and  always  will  be  in  the  national 
interest  to  support  constitutional  guaran- 
tees of  freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  and  pub- 
lication. Suppression  and  censorship  by  self- 
appointed  guardians  of  the  national  Interest 
are  a  real  and  present  danger  In  America. 
But,  fortunately,  the  great  majority  of  Amer- 
icans will  not  submit. 

Senator  Morse's  position  on  United  States 
Involvement  in  Vietnam  needs  to  be  stated 
even  If  It  represented  his  view,  alone,  rather 
than  the  opinion  of  many  Americans.  We 
dlsa<gree  with  much  of  what  he  says,  and  be- 
lieve he  has  become  demagogic  In  his  abuse 
of  American  leadership.  But  we  would  be 
as  mistaken  as  the  Rochester  school  board 
were  we  to  refvise  to  publish  In  our  news 
columns  and  letters  to  the  editor  the  views 
expressed  by  readers  and  public  officials  in 
opposition  to  U.S.  policy,  or,  in  dispute  of 
our  views. 

Freedom  of  expression  is  the  foundation  of 
all  freedoms  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Without  it,  the  Nation  would  shrivel 
and  die. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Both  editorials  recog- 
nize that  the  issue  raised  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Rochester,  represents  a  pol- 
icy that  cannot  be  tolerated  in  the 
United  States  if  the  American  people  are 
to  remain  free. 

I  commend  the  editors  of  the  Coos  Bay 
World  and  the  Portland  Oregonian,  not 
because  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
was  involved,  but  because  a  precious 
principle  of  American  freedom  was  in- 
volved in  the  incident. 

I  commend  them  for  the  position  they 
took. 


LIBRARY     OF     CONGRESS     JAMBS 
MADISON  MEMORIAL  BUILDING 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  Joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  69)  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
construct  the  third  Library  of  Congress 
building  in  square  732  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  named  the  "Library  of 
Congress     James     Madison     Memorial 
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Building"  and  to  contain  a  Madison  Me- 
morial Hall,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were,  to  strike  out  all  after  the  re- 
solving clause  and  insert: 

That  (a)  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  un- 
der the  direction  Jointly  of  the  House  OfiQce 
Building  Commission,  the  Senate  Office 
Building  Commission,  and  the  Joint  Conunit- 
tee  on  the  Library,  after  consultation  with  a 
committee  designated  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  construct  (including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  preparation  of  all  necessary  designs, 
plans,  and  specifications)  in  square  732  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  third  Library  of  Con- 
gress fireproof  building,  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  Library  of  Congress  James  Madison 
Memorial  Building.  The  design  of  such 
building  shall  include  a  Madison  Memorial 
Hall  and  shall  be  in  keeping  with  the  prevail- 
ing architecture  of  the  Federal  buildings  on 
Capitol  Hill.  The  Madison  Memorial  Hall 
shall  be  developed  in  consultation  with  the 
James  Madison  Memorial  Commission. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  authority  under 
this  Joint  resolution,  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  under  the  direction  Jointly  of  the 
House  Office  Building  Commission,  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  Commission,  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library,  is  author- 
ized (1)  to  provide  for  such  equipment,  such 
connections  with  the  Capitol  Power  Plant 
and  other  utilities,  such  access  facilities  over 
or  under  public  streets,  such  changes  in  the 
present  Library  of  Congress  buildings,  such 
changes  In  or  additions  to  the  present  tun- 
nels, and  ^uch  other  appurtenant  facilities, 
as  may  be  necessary,  and  (2)  to  do  such  land- 
scaping as  may  t>e  necessary  by  reason  of 
the  construction  authorized  by  this  Joint 
resolution. 

Sec.  2.  The  structural  and  mechanical  care 
of  the  building  authorized  by  this  Joint  reso- 
lution and  the  care  of  the  surrounding 
grounds  shall  be  under  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $75,000,000  to  con- 
struct the  building  authorized  by  this  Joint 
resolution  (including  the  preparation  of  all 
necessary  designs,  plans,  and  specifications). 

There  is  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  exceeding  $10,000  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  James  Madison  Memorial  Commission. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  to  construct  the  third 
Library  of  Congress  building  in  square 
732  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be 
named  the  James  Madison  Memorial 
Building  and  to  contain  a  Madison  Me- 
morial Hall,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  on  August  30.  the  Senate 
passed  and  sent  to  the  House  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  69.  an  act  authorizing 
the  construction  of  a  third  Library  of 
Congress  Building  to  be  named  the 
"James  Madison  Memorial  Building." 
Prior  to  passage,  the  committee  held  2 
days  of  hearings  and  the  legislation  was 
carefully  considered  by  the  committee. 

The  House,  on  October  1.  passed  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  69.  substituting  for 
It  the  language  contained  in  House  Joint 
,Resolution  642. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  should  ac- 
cept the  House  amendments,  which  are 
as  follows : 

First.  Changes  authorization  from  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct  a 
third  Library  of  Congress  Building.  Also 
includes  the  Senate  Office  Building  Com- 
mission and  an  American  Institute  of 
Architects  Committee  as  bodies  to  be 


consulted  as  to  design  and  construction 
characteristics. 

Second.  Provides  authorization  for 
full  funding  of  the  project  for  $75  mil- 
lion, rather  than  limiting  authorization 
to  $500,000  for  plans  and  specifications 
only. 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee, 
realizing  and  recognizing  the  urgent 
need  for  additional  space  for  the  Library 
of  Congress,  believes  it  is  more  important 
to  proceed  with  the  building  than  to  in- 
sist on  a  provision  that  this  facility  be 
designed  and  constructed  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services.  Because  of  the  size 
and  magnitude  of  this  structure,  the 
committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  $75 
million  structure  would  severely  tax  the 
Aichitect  of  the  Capitol's  limited  staff, 
and  it  hopes  that  the  Architect  might 
still  take  advantage  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices' skills  in  this  undertaking. 

Senator  Stephen  M.  Young,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds,  is  on  official  travel  for  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Before  his 
departure  he  advised  me  that  he  objects 
to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  being  in 
charge  of  construction  of  this  facility. 
However,  he  further  stated  that  if  the 
judgment  of  the  committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate is  that  the  critical  need  for  this  space 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  outweighs 
his  concern  for  the  Architect's  limita- 
tions, he  would  not  press  his  objection. 

The  committee  is  satisfied  that  the 
legislation  contains  adequate  safeguards 
to  insure  that  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions developed  will  be  in  harmony  with 
the  other  architecture  of  the  Capitol  Hill 
complex.  Further,  additional  safeguards 
are  built  in  by  way  of  the  appropriation 
process  through  which  additional  con- 
gressional guidance  can  be  exercised. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  Public 
Works  Committee  recommends  to  the 
Senate  that  it  accept  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 69,  as  passed  by  the  House,  so 
that  we  may  get  on  with  the  task  of 
meeting  this  great  need. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendments  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  attitude  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  and  that  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  TMr.  Jor- 
dan 1,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  also  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library  of  Congress,  for  bringing  about 
final  action  on  this  legislation  by  accept- 
ing the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

It  was  my  honor  to  introduce  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  69.  not  only  in  my  own 
behalf,  but  also  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson!,  and, 
of  cour.se.  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Robertson],  the 
four  of  us  being  the  Senate  members  of 
the  James  Madison  Memorial  Commis- 
sion. We  were  honored  to  have  with  us 
as  a  cointroducer  the  dlstingiiished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan], 


as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  and  in  his  capacity 
on  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

I  believe  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion, and  the  fact  that  we  are  sending  it 
today  to  the  President,  is  a  real  mile- 
stone, from  a  historic  standpoint,  be- 
cause it  constitutes  the  first  real  recogni- 
tion of  James  Madison,  the  principal 
framer  of  the  Constitution  and  principal 
defender  of  the  Constitution  in  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers,  and  one  who  probably 
wrote  more  than  anyone  else  about  our 
early  problems  of  government  and  our 
early  purposes  in  establishing  our  form  of 
government  under  the  Constitution.  He 
later  served  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  for  8 
meaningful  years,  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  That  recognition  has 
long  been  past  due. 

The  fact  that  this  new  and  handsome 
building  of  the  Library  of  Congress  will 
serve  as  a  memorial  for  James  Madison, 
and  will  carry  several  fioors  of  the  new 
building  below  ground,  with  temperature 
and  humidity  controls,  so  that  it  may  be 
used  as  a  resting  place  and  place  for  tiie 
preservation  of  the  precious  messages  of 
the  Presidents  and  for  their  private 
papers  is  a  historic  step. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  for 
their  willingness  to  accept  the  House 
amendments  so  that  we  can  move  for- 
ward with  this  matter. 

I  am  sure  that  I  express  the  feelings 
of  all  members  of  the  James  Madison 
Memorial  Commission  when  I  say  that 
we  are  happy  indeed  to  see  this  step 
taken.  We  look  forward  to  the  time  at 
an  early  date  when  this  fine  useful  me- 
morial to  James  Madison  will  be  com- 
pleted. It  will  constitute  a  greatly 
needed  new  building  for  the  LibraiT  of 
Congress  and  rise  so  close  to  the  Capitol 
as  a  memorial  to  that  great  President, 
that  great  framer  of  the  Constitution 
who  did  so  much  to  establish  our  Nation 
firmly  as  a  government  along  the  lines 
upon  which  we  have  made  such  great 
progress  and  done  such  service  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  and  I  thank 
him. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
copatron  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  69. 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland];  and  I  urge  Senate  adoption 
of  the  House  amendments  to  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland!. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  served  on 
the  Commission. 

I  am  glad  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  JordanI 
brings  in  the  conference  report  which 
he  has  presented  and  which  the  Senate 
has  accepted. 

There  is  no  question  that  an  addition 
to  the  Library  is  needed,  but  more  than 
that,  it  can  be  made  an  important  part 
of  the  James  Madison  Memorial. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
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Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  am 
delighted  to  inform  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  that  the  Senate 
has  accepted  it,  and  it  is  now  up  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
sure  he  will  sign  this  legislation. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  for  his  most  timely 
remarks. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Libraries  for  a  number  of 
years;  and  every  year  I  am  a  chairman 
of  that  committee.  I  know  not  only  for 
the  honor  and  the  recognition  that 
should  be  given  to  James  Madison  in 
preserving  his  papers  as  well  as  those  of 
other  Presidents  who  followed  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  preserving  the  vast 
amount  of  material  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress now  has. 

I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tors. 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1966— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10871)  making 
appropriations  for  foreign  assistance 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
<For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Oct.  1,  1965,  pp.  25759-25760, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  the  adoption  of  the  confer-  " 
ence  report,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  the  question  subject 
to  debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  it  is  open  to  debate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  speak  briefiy.  I 
desire  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to 
know  that  my  request  that  the  matter 
so  over  until  today,  when  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  was  asked  for 
yesterday,  in  no  way  involved  a  lack  of 
desire  to  cooperate  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  was  advised  that  the 
probabilities  were  strong  that  no  quorum 
would  be  present  yesterday.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  sought  only  to  have 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  question,  for 
I  would  never  want  a  foreign  aid  bill  to 
go  through  the  Senate  on  a  voice  vote 
if  I  could  succeed  in  getting  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote.  I  want  every  Senator  always 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  go  on  record 
by  vote  in  support  of  or  in  opposition  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill. 


I  have  no  intention  at  this  hour  to  re- 
iterate my  many  reasons  for  opposing 
the  foreign  aid  bill  in  its  present  form. 
The  Senate  is  quite  familiar  with  my 
long  list  of  objections  to  foreign  aid  as 
it  is  now  administered  and  conducted. 
The  Senate  knows  that  I  consider  the 
foreign  aid  bill  to  be  honeycombed  with 
the  waste  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, gross  inefficiency,  and  shocking 
maladiQinistration  in  some  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  the  world  because  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  corruption. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  that  foreign  aid  as  it  is 
administered  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
is  of  great  assistance  to  the  Communists. 
Instead  of  thwarting  communism,  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  seeks  to 
do,  foreign  aid  in  its  present  form  is  aid- 
ing the  cause  of  communism  In  some 
parts  of  the  world.  Many  examples  of 
that  could  be  cited,  and  I  have  cited 
them  ad  infinitum  in  many  speeches  I 
have  made  in  the  Senate.  I  only  men- 
tion in  passing  the  military  aid  support 
that  our  foreign  aid  bill  gives  to  the 
shocking  totalitarian  regimes  and  mili- 
tary juntas  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
By  and  large,  military  aid  to  military 
dictatorships,  military  oligarchies,  and 
military  jiuitas  helps  Communists.  It 
does  not  help  freedom-loving  people  in 
countries  which  need  to  be  brought  over 
to  the  side  of  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
latest  poll,  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  October  4,  showing  the 
position  of  the  American  public  in  re- 
gard to  foreign  aid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
The  Harris  Sukvet:  65  Percent  Approve  the 
Job  L.B.J.  Does  as  President 
(By  Louis  Harris) 
Nearly  9  out  of  10  Americans  admire  Presi- 
dent Johnson  as  a  man  who  gets  things  done. 
As  a  consequence  it  comes  as  no  surprise 
that  throughout  1965  more  than  65  percent 
of  the  public  have  approved  of  the  Job  he 
has  done  as  President. 

What  is  more,  Mr.  Johnson  continues  to 
demonstrate  an  abUlty  to  provide  something 
for  nearly  everybody. 

For  example,  medical  care  for  the  aged  Is 
approved  by  80  percent  of  the  general  public 
and  by  86  percent  of  the  retired  people,  who 
win  benefit  most  immediately.  Federal  aid 
to  education  is  supported  by  78  percent  of 
all  the  people,  and  by  an  even  higher  87 
percent  by  parents  of  schoolchildren. 

Mr.  Johnson's  efforts  to  work  for  peace  are 
rated  positively  by  73  percent  of  the  public 
as  a  whole,  and  by  77  percent  of  families 
with  yoimg  men  of  draft  age.  The  anti- 
poverty  program  Is  approved  by  60  percent  of 
the  Nation,  and  by  68  percent  of  those  earn- 
ing $5,000  or  less  a  year.  The  President's 
handling  of  civil  rights  meets  with  approval 
from  60  percent  of  the  public,  and  rises  to 
78  percent  support  among  Negroes. 

son-  SPOTS 

The  Johnson  record,  however,  is  not  with- 
out its  soft  spots,  any  one  of  which  could 
erode  the  President's  presently  strong 
political  position. 

Most  serious  for  him  Is  the  almost  3  to  1 
disapproval  that  people  have  of  the  way 
he  has  handled  the  cost  of  living.  The  44 
percent  of  the  public  who  thought  he  was 
doing  a  good  Job  of  keeping  prices  down  last 
March  had  shrunk  to  28  percent  by  late 
September. 


Mr.  Johnson  also  appears  to  be  heading  for 
trouble  in  the  area  of  spending.  Last 
March,  54  percent  gave  him  favorable  marks 
for  keeping  spending  under  control.  Today, 
this  figure  has  slipped  eight  points  to  less 
than  a  majority. 

The  President  continues  to  be  criticized 
for  his  handling  of  the  Bobby  Baker  case, 
an  issue  in  the  1964  campaign,  and  approval' 
of  his  handling  of  corruption  in  Government 
is  expressed  by  only  43  percent  of  the  public. 

Perhaps  no  issue  Ulustrates  the  conse- 
quence of  a  President  pursuing  a  policy  of 
meeting  head-on  the  public  demand  of 
"what  have  you  done  for  me  lately?"  better 
than  tax  cuts.  Around  the  time  that  excise 
taxes  were  cut  earlier  this  year,  Mr.  Johnson 
was  heralded  by  61  percent  for  his  efforts  to 
keep  taxes  down.  Now,  as  time  dims  the 
memory,  approval  has  fallen  off  to  56  percent 
on  this  score. 

CBinCAL   ON   AID 

As  serious  as  any  category  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  concerned  about  is  that  of  keeping 
America  out  of  war,  a  new  entry  since  the 
escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  While  55 
percent  approve  of  his  efforts  to  avoid  war 
45  percent  are  critical. 

The  issue  of  foreign  aid,  which  haa 
plagued  both  of  his  predecessors,  finds  Mr. 
Johnson  no  exception.  By  52-48  percent, 
the  public  disapproves  of  the  Job  the  Presi- 
dent has  done  there. 

By  and  large,  however,  the  spate  of  legis- 
lation passed  by  Congress  and  the  President's 
specific  policies  in  foreign  affairs — such  as  his 
moves  In  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican 
Republic — ^have  met  with  solid  public 
approval.     (See  table.) 

Given  such  a  solid  Issue-by-lssue  under- 
pinning, Mr.  Johnson's  overall  rating  has 
remained  high  throughout  1965: 

overall  L.B.J.  BATING 

[In  percent] 

Posi-  Nega- 
tive five 

September _  67  33 

August 69  81 

July- _..  69  31 

May— - — 65  86 

March f 66  84 

January 68  32 

SPECIFIC  L.B.J.  JOB  RATINGS 

A  cross-section  of  the  public  was  asked: 
"How  would  you  rate  the  Job  President  John- 
son has  done  on  (handling  medical  care  for 
the  aged,  etc.) :  Excellent,  pretty  good,  only 
fair,  or  poor?" 


Working  for  medicare  for  aged. 
Keeping  military  defense 

strong 

Providing  Federal  aid  to 

education 

Working  for  peace  in  the 

world 

Keeping  economy  healthy 

Providing  leadership  to  free 

world 

Handling  Russia 

Handling  Dominican  crisis... 

Handling  Vietnam  war.. 

Appointments  to  high  office.. 

Handling  Red  China 

Antipovcrty  program 

Handling  civil  rights,  race 

problems 

Handling  Castro  and  Cul>a.. 

Cutting  taxes 

Keeping  America  out  of  war.. 

Handling  foreign  aid 

Keeping  spending  under  con- 

troL 

Keeping   corruption   out   of 

Government 

Keeping  cost  of  living  down.. 


Good-excellent 


Sep- 
temt>er 


Percent 
80 

78 

78 

73 


68 
68 
65 
65 
64 
60 
60 

60 
58 
56 
55 
48 

46 

43 

28 


March 


Percent 
70 

69 

71 

73 
70 

62 
65 
64 
39 
66 
52 
63 

60 
49 
61 


Shift 


48 

54 

44 
44 


Percent 
+10 

+» 

+7 

None 
-1 

+« 
+3 
+1 
+26 
-2 
+8 
-3 

None 
+9 
-5 


None 

-8 

-1 
-16 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  every 
once  in  a  while  some  Senators  tell  me 
that  I  am  far  out  of  step  in  this  matter. 
It  is  no  new  walking  experience  for  me  to 
be  out  of  step.  I  recommend  it  to  Sena- 
tors. They  will  not  lose  their  balance  by 
being  out  of  step.  One  would  be  sur- 
prised at  how^  many  will  skip  a  step  now 
and  then  to  get  in  step  with  him,  once 
they  see  the  goal  he  is  headed  for  and  the 
public  interest  of  that  goal. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  poll  is  a  com- 
plete rebuttal  of  the  view  of  those  who 
think  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
out  of  step  on  foreign  aid.  It  states  that 
by  a  margin  of  52  to  48  the  American  peo- 
ple oppose  the  President's  work  on  for- 
eign aid.  The  margin  was  the  same  in 
March.  The  column  reports  that  by  a 
margin  of  52  to  48  percent,  the  public 
disapproves  of  the  job  the  President  has 
done  there,  though  it  does  not  report  the 
views  of  the  public  on  foreign  aid  as  such. 
As  the  American  people  come  to  under- 
stand the  startling  findings  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  as 
set  forth  in  the  many  reports  he  has  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  many,  unfortunately, 
being  marked  "Top  secret,"  but  bearing 
out  the  opposition  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  to  foreign  aid,  the  Ameri- 


can public  will  make  clear  to  Congress 
and  the  administration  in  the  next  year 
or  two  that  they  had  better  reform  for- 
eign aid. 

It  is  because  of  the  record  I  have  made 
that  I  have  asked  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 
I  shall  vote  against  the  conference  re- 
port; but  in  doing  so,  I  say  that  I  have 
nothing  but  admiration  for  the  work  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  conferees.  He  had  a  job  to 
do ;  and  when  one  is  chairman  of  Senate 
conferees,  one  has  a  clear  responsibility 
to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senate. 

Although  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land and  I  differ  on  the  substantive  mer- 
its of  foreign  aid  legislation,  that  does 
.not  cause  me  to  hesitate  the  slightest  in 
commending  him  for  fulfilling  his  func- 
tions as  chairman.  I  only  hope  that 
eventually  he  will  come  to  share  more  of 
my  point  of  view  concerning  an  aid  pro- 
gram that  I  consider  shocking  and  is  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  my  country. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
make  a  short  statement,  before  the  vote 
is  taken,  to  explain  the  action  of  the  con- 
ferees.    Before  doing  so,  inasmuch  as 


bouquets  are  being  passed  around.  I 
congratulate  and  compliment  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  for  his  subtle  and  beau- 
tiful metaphor. 

For  title  I  of  the  bill,  the  mutual  de- 
fense and  development  title,  the  House 
recommended  appropriations  in  the 
amount  of  $3,285  million.  The  Senate 
reduced  this  figure  by  $142  million.  The 
conference  committee  has  agreed  to  re- 
store $75  million  of  the  Senate  reduction 
and  recommends  an  appropriation  of 
$3,218  million.  The  $75  million  increase 
over  the  Senate  bill  provides  an  addi- 
tional $20  million  for  technical  coopera- 
tion and  development  grants;  an  addi- 
tional $10  million  for  international  orga- 
nizations; an  additional  $20  million  for 
supporting  assistance  and  an  additional 
$25  million  for  general  development 
loans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  tabulation  which  gives  the  budget 
estimates,  the  House  and  Senate  figures 
and  the  amounts  agreed  to  in  conference 
for  each  line  item  in  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Comparative  statement  of  appropriations  for  1965,  and  estimates  and  amounts  recommended  in  hill  for  1966 

TITLE  I-FOREION  ASSISTANCE  I 


Item 


FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
MrrrAL  Detessi  and  Development 

ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 


Technicnl  coor^ration  and  development  grants. 

Amcrinm  schixils  iiiid  hospitals  abroad 

Purvevsof  invi'sinient  opviortunities. • 

International  oreaniiations  and  programs 

Supporting  assist lUice --- 

Contingency  fund.  pener.U 

Contineency  fund,  southeast  -Ksia — 

Alliance  for  Progress:  ^  ^      , 

Technical  txwperatlon  and  development  grants.. 

Development  loans.. - - 

Development  loans .... 

.Administrative  expenses,  -\I1">.. 

.\dministr.ative  exi^ensos.  State.. 


Subtotal,  economic  assistance 

MttrTART  assistance 


Appropriations, 
1966 


$202,070,900 

16. 800. 000 

1,600,000 

134.272,400 

401,000,000 

99.200,000 


Budget 

estimates,  1966 

(amended) 


1  $219,000,000 
7.000,000 

"'i45.'555,'666 

5  449,200,000 

50.000,000 


84, 700, 000 
425. 000. 000 
773, 727. 600 

53,600,000 
3, 029. 100 


MlUtarv  assistance - 

Limitation  on  administrative  expenses.. 


Total,  title  I,  foreign  assistance. 


2,195,000,000 


1,055.000,000 
(•4. 000, 000) 


3.250,000.000 


85, 000, 000 
495,125,000 
780.250,000 

55.240.000 
3,100,000 


House 
allowance 


$202,355,000 
7.000,000 

"i44.'755.'666' 

369.200.000 

50.000.000 

89,000.000 

75,000.000 
445. 125, 000 
675.225,000 

54,240,000 
3. 100, 000 


Senate 
allowance 


2.289,470,000 


1,170,000,000 
(M,  500, 000) 


3,459.470,000 


2,115,000,000 


1, 170, 000, 000 
(13, 500, 000) 


3,285,000.000 


$182,355,000 
7,000,000 

"i34."755,'66o' 

349.2(X),000 

50,000,000 

89,000,000 

75,000,000 
435, 125, 000 
593,225,000 

54.240,000 
3, 100, 000 


Conference 
allowance 


1.973,000,000 


1,170,000,000 
(tS,  500,000) 


3, 143, 000, 000 


$202, 355, 000 
7,000,000 

"i44,"755,'66o' 

369,200,000 

50,000,000 

89,000,000 

75, 000. 000 
435,125,000 
618,225,000 

64,240,000 
3.100,000 


2,048,000,000 


1,170,000,000 
{S3, 500,  M) 


3,218,000,000 


TITLE  U-FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  (OTHER) 


FUNDS  APPROPRLVTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


Peace  Corps 

Limitation  on  administratiTe  expenses — 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY-CU'IL  FUNCTIONS 

Ryuiyu  Islands.  Army,  administration. - - 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Assistance  to  refugees  in  the  United  States 

DEP.VRTMENT  OF  ST.VTE 

MigTBtion  and  refugee  assistance 

FUNDS  APPROPRLVTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


Investment  in  Inter-.Vmerlcan  Development  Bank 

Subscription  to  the  International  Development  .Association.. 


$87,100,000  I 
(tt,  70S.  000) 


14, 441. 000 
32.211,000 
8,200,000  I 


455, 880, 000 
61, 656. 000 


$115,000,000 

{ii,  100.000) 


14,733,000 

32.265.000 

7,675,000 


455,880.000 
104.000.000 


$102, 000, 000 
(ti.  100,000) 


14,733,000 

32.265,000 

7.576,000 


455,880,000 
104,000,000 


«  $102, 000, 000 
iH,  100,000) 


14,733,000 

30,000,000 

7.575,000 


455,880,000 
104. 000. 000 


»  $102. 000. 000 
(tl  100,000) 


14,733,000 

30,000.000 

7,575,000 


455,880.000 
104,000.000 


Total,  title  II,  foreign  assistance  (other). 


659,488.000  I 


729. 453, 000 


716.463,000 


714. 188, 000 


714.188.000 


1  Includes  $9.iXl0.ono  for  "Supporting  assistance"  for  southeast  .Asia. 
« Includes  $60,000,000  lor  "Supporting  assistance"  for  southeast  Asia. 


Plus  $12,100,000  for  unobligated  funds  remaining  available  on  June  30, 1965. 
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Comparative  statement  of  appropriations  for  1965,  and  estimates  and  amounts  recommended  in  hill  for  1966 — Continued 

TITLE  III-EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  WASHINGTON 


Item 

Appropriations, 
1966 

Budget 

estimates.  1966 

(amended) 

House 
allowance 

Senate 
allowance 

Conference 
allowance 

Limitation  on  operjting  expenses 

Limitation  on  administrative  expenses _. ^ 

($1,350,060,000) 
(.3,915,000) 

($1,186,190,000) 
(i,0Si,OOO) 

($1, 186,  liO.  000) 
(i,06t,000) 

($i,m.iio,ooo) 

(i.05t,000) 

($l,188,lt0,000) 
(i,  059,000) 

Total,  title  III,  Export-Import  Bank 

(1, 353, 975. 000) 

(1.190,171.000) 

(1,190,171.000) 

(1,190.171,000) 

(1,190,171,000) 

Grand  total,  all  titles 

3,909,488,000 

4,188,923.000 

4, 001. 4.53, 000 

3,  857, 188,  000 

3, 932, 188, 000 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in 
short,  the  Senate  reduced  the  House 
amount  by  $142  million.  In  conference, 
$75  million  was  restored,  which  means 
that  the  conference  report  is  $75  million 
above  the  Senate  figure  and  $67  million 
below  the  House  figure. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  had  the  re- 
sponsibility for  some  time  to  serve  as 
one  of  the  Senate  conferees  on  the  for- 
eign aid  appropriations  bill.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
had  a  unique  experience  as  well  as  a 
unique  responsibility  this  year,  because 
this  is  the  first  time,  at  least  during  my 
service  in  the  Senate,  when  the  Senate 
figure  has  been  below  the  House  figure 
for  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  carried  that 
responsibility  in  magnificent  fashion. 
My  own  feeling  was  that  the  substantial 
compromise  that  was  effected  was  a 
sound  one  and  that  the  additions  that 
were  made,  even  though  we  regretted 
them  because  the  Senate  Itself  had  not 
made  them,  were  in  fields  which  were 
much  better  ynderstood  as  requiring  ad- 
ditions than  other  fields  in  which  the 
Senate  position  was  maintained  and  rec- 
ognized in  conference. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land! was  a  bulwark  of  strength,  not 
only  during  the  progress  of  the  hearings 
in  which  we  were  formulating  the  final 
figures  which  have  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate, but  also  during  the  conference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  friend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

This  is  a  rather  disturbing  job  always, 
but  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that,  in 
a  world  that  is  so  disturbed,  and  with 
the  advice  of  all  our  Presidents  of  recent 
years,  of  both  parties,  the  advice  of  our 
joint  chiefs  of  staff,  the  advice  of  our 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  all  who  know 
most  about  foreign  afifairs  being  so 
strongly  in  support  of  many  of  the  items 
in  the  foreign  aid  bill,  most  of  us  re- 
quired to  vote  should  realize  that  there 
must  be  strength  to  their  joint  recom- 
mendations. When  they  tell  us  that 
these  dollars  go  further  in  defending  our 
own  security  than  perhaps  even  dollars 
spent  for  our  own  military  security,  we 
are  obligated  to  accept  that  joint  and 
uniform  recommendation  as  having 
great  value. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  very  much  dis- 
turbed when  I  learned  during  the  course 


of  the  conference  on  the  foreign  assist- 
ance bill  that  the  malaria  eradication 
program  for  fiscal  year  1965  was  cut 
back  by  the  administration  to  the  tune 
of  approximately  $6  million.  I  im- 
mediately inquired  as  to  why  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  were  withheld 
from  this  most  important  program. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  part 
of  foreign  aid  which  is  more  intimately 
helpful  to  many  of  our  friends  in  Latin 
America  than  the  malarial  control  pro- 
gram. I  have  long  been  interested  in  it 
and  in  its  continued  existence  in  the 
serving  of  the  very  precious  cause  which 
it  serves. 

I  was  happy  to  learn  that  the  pro- 
gram was  not  cut  back  by  $6  million  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  $6,190,000  of  the 
1965  program  had  been  deferred  until 
fiscal  year  1966.  In  other  words,  it  had 
not  been  spent  during  fiscal  year  1965. 

For  fiscal  year  1965,  a  malaria  eradica- 
tion program  totaling  $25,609,000  was 
initially  contemplated.  Of  this  sum, 
$14,790,000  was  to  be  funded  out  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  and  $10,819,000 
was  to  be  funded  from  the  technical  co- 
operation and  development  grant  ac- 
count. 

Of  the  development  loan  funding  pro- 
vided in  fiscal  year  1965,  a  total  of 
$6,190,000  was  to  be  loaned  to  four  coun- 
tries in  Central  America — namely.  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and 
Nicaragua — after  each  country  had  com- 
pleted its  plan  for  eradication.  Un- 
fortunately, the  plans  for  all  four  coun- 
tries had  not  been  completed  in  fiscal 
year  1965;  thus,  loans  totaling  $6,190,000 
were  withheld  pending  completion  of 
each  country's  plan. 

I  understand  that  all  plans  have  now 
been  completed,  and  that  the  $6,190,000 
which  was  supposed  to  be  loaned  in  fiscal 
year  1965  will  now  be  loaned  in  fiscal 
year  1966.  In  fact,  I  have  been  informed 
that  this  sum  will  probably  be  obligated 
during  the  next  few  weeks  in  the  four 
Central  American  countries  previously 
named — countries  which  are  our  close 
neighbors  and  good  friends. 

This  means,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
malaria  eradication  program  initially 
contemplated  and  justified  to  Congress 
for  fiscal  year  1966,  totaling  $19,105,000, 
will  now  be  increased  by  $6,190,000  to 
$25,295,000 — the  full  amount  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  malaria  eradication  program  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
grams funded  in  the  foreign  assistance 
bill,  and  in  the  past  Congress  has  re- 
peatedly made  this  fact  known  by  In- 
cluding language  in  the  reports  of  either 
the  Senate  or  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence that  the  full  budget  estimate  for  the 


malaria  eradication  program  is  hereby 
made  available. 

The  fact  that  report  language  has  not 
been  included  this  year  should  not  be 
construed  as  a  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  in  the  malaria  erad- 
ication program.  On  the  contrary,  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress  considers  the  malaria 
eradication  program  to  be  most  impor- 
tant, a  fact  to  which  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  will,  I  am  sure,  also  attest. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  confident  that  I 
speak  for  everyone  in  the  Senate  in  ad- 
monishing the  administration  to  carry 
out  in  fiscal  year  1966  the  full  budget 
estimate  for  malaria  eradication,  plus  the 
$6,190,000  that  was  deferred  in  the  fiscal 
year  1965  program. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur wholeheartedly  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida. 

I  have  known  of  the  interest  of  the  • 
Senator  in  the  malaria  eradication  pro-  ^^ 
gram,  especially  in  Central  America.  It 
is  my  understanding,  as  it  is  his,  that  the 
carryover,  which  was  not  committed  last 
year  because  the  plans  were  not  com- 
pleted, will  be  spent  in  1966,  together 
with  what  has  been  allotted  for  1966. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
corroborating,  as  I  knew  he  would,  the 
importance  of  this  program  and  the  com- 
mitment which  Congress  makes  at  this 
time. 

I  thank  the  Senator  again  for  his 
leadership  throughout  the  consideration 
of  this  bill,  as  well  as  for  the  gracious 
words  spoken  by  him  relative  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr,  Church],  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neuberger],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  and  the  Senator 
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from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on 
oflBclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Russell]  .  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PellI,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster]  is  paired  vrith  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  '•yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case],  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvrrsl.  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mundt],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  as  dele- 
pates  to  attend  the  NATO  Parliamentary 
Conference  in  New  York  City. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Cuhtis].  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoMiNicK],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong] 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
stall], and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Dominick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Miller)  is  paired  with  the_ Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  'yea,'  and  the  Senator 
from  California  would  vote  "nay." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Fong]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 

|No.  279Leg.] 
YEAS— 40 


AUott 

Hill 

Muskie 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Nelson 

Bass 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Burdick 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Caxison 

Long,  La. 

Rlblooff 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Dlrksen 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Dodd 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

McGovcrn 

Tydlngs 

Gruenlng 

Mclntyre 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

McNamara 

Hlckenlooper 

Mondale 
NAYS— 23 

Bennett 

Harris 

Russell.  Ga. 

Bible 

Hruska 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

Morse 

WlUlams,  Del. 

Fannin 

Morton 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fulbrlglit 

Robertson 

NOT  VOTING— 37 

Aiken 

Hart 

Murphy 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

Bayh 

Javits 

Pearson 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pell 

Byrd.  Va. 

La\ische 

Russell,  S.C. 

Cannon 

Long,  Mo. 

•SaltonstaU 

Case 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Church 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Cooper 

Miller 

Towei 

Curtis 

Monroney 

WUliams.  N.J. 

Dominick 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Fong 

Moss 

Gore 

Mundt 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bill  10871,  which  was 
read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate nvimbered  10  and  11  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
10871)  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropria- 
tions for  Foreign  Assistance  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966.  and  for  other  purposes",  and  concur 
therein. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  9,  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed.  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  116.  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  aa 
amended,  to  any  country  that  sells,  fur- 
nishes or  permits  any  ships  under  its  registry 
to  carry  to  North  Vietnam  any  of  the  Itema 
mentioned  In  subsection  107(a)  of  this  Act 
unless   the   President   determines   that   the 


withholding  of  such  assistance  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States  and  reports  such  determination  to  the 
Congress."  ' 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  No.  9. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  explanation  of  the  mo- 
tion that  was  just  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDINCi  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  explanation  is  as  follows: 

The  language  agreed  to  In  conference  on 
amendment  No.  9  in  lieu  of  the  Senate  lan- 
guage reads  as  follows : 

"No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  to  any  country  that  sells,  furnishes 
or  permits  any  ships  under  its  registry  to 
carry  to  North  Vietnam  any  of  the  Items 
mentioned  in  subsection  107(a)  of  this  act 
unless  the  President  determines  that  the 
withholding  of  such  assistance  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  reports  such  determination  to  the 
Congress." 

In  addition  the  reference  to  North  Viet- 
nam In  amendment  No.  7  has  been  deleted, 
and  the  reference  to  North  Vietnam  In  No.  8 
has  been  retained. 

The  effect  of  the  revised  language  Is  to 
allow  the  President  discretion  should  he  de- 
termine that  the  withholding  of  assistance 
would  be  contrary  to  the  national  Interest  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  FONG  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  the  Record  to  show  that 
I  arrived  about  2  minutes  late  for  the 
rollcall  on  the  foreign  aid  appropriation 
conference  report.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  for  the  report. 

I  had  inquired  as  to  whether  there 
would  be  a  vote,  and  was  told  there  would 
be  none,  so  I  left  the  building.  Upon  be- 
ing notified  that  there  was  a  vote,  I  came 
directly  to  the  floor,  but  I  was  2  minutes 
late. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14(b)  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field] to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  77,  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  1,  I  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  all  Democratic  Senators: 

Active  consideration  of  14(b)  has  com- 
menced. Procedural  dlfiQculties  anticipated. 
Votes  at  any  time.  All  Members  should  be 
available  henceforth  for  quorum  calls  and 
votes. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  my  re- 
quest to  all  Democratic  Senators.    Be- 
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cause  of  extraordinary  circumstances  I 
told  two  Senators  who  called  me  that,  in 
my  opinion,  they  need  not  return  to  the 
city  on  Monday,  but  that  from  then  on 
they  should  be  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sending  today  a 
second  telegram  to  all  Members  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  urging  them 
to  remain  in  the  Senate  or  to  return  here, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  cancel  engage- 
ments and  plans,  in  order  to  be  available 
for  quorum  calls  or  votes,  until  the  pres- 
ent situation  is  clarified. 

Mr.  President,  the  leadership  has  cer- 
tain responsibilities  for  maintaining  an 
orderly  legislative  program  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Senate.  It  also  has  some 
responsibility  for  bringing  the  session  to 
an  orderly  close.  I  should  like,  there- 
fore, to  set  forth  certain  observations  on 
the  situation  which  confronts  the  Sen- 
ate with  respect  to  14(b) .  It  is  necessary 
to  do  so  in  order  to  provide  some  under- 
standing of  the  leadership's  predicament. 

Insofar  as  the  administration  is  con- 
cerned in  this  matter  of  14(b),  its  posi- 
tion is  clear.  President  Johnson  upholds 
fully  the  Democratic  Party  platform  of 
1964  which  calls  for  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b).  He  has  asked  the  Congress 
again  and  again  to  repeal  section  14(b). 
He  has  expressed  approval  of  the  House 
passage  of  H.R.  77  to  repeal  section 
14(b).  He  would  like  to  see  the  Senate 
act  to  repeal  section  14(b).  He  stands 
ready  now  to  sign  a  bill  for  the  repeal 
of  14(b). 

In  short,  we  know  where  the  President 
stands  on  14(b).  We  know  where  the 
House  stands.  What  remains  to  be  de- 
termined is  where  the  Senate  stands. 

So  the  responsibility  for  what  tran- 
spires with  respect  to  14(b) ,  at  this  point, 
rests  solely  with  the  Senate.  The  Presi- 
dent understands  the  constitutional  de- 
marcation as  between  the  responsibility 
of  the  Senate  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  executive  branch.  He  has  honored 
it  in  the  past.  He  will  honor  it  in  this 
situation. 

I  would  hope  and  expect  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  equally  mindful  of  it.  I  would 
hope  that  Members  will  recognize  and 
accept  fully  the  responsibility  which  that 
demarcation  lodges  in  the  Senate  at  this 
time  with  respect  to  14(b). 

Speaking  for  myself,  let  me  say  that 
as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  from 
Montana,  which  I  am  before  all  else,  I 
am  satisfied  that  section  14(b)  should 
be  repealed.  The  issues  of  14(b)  have 
been  thoroughly  examined  in  the  House, 
in  the  appropriate  Senate  committee  and 
In  the  press.  H.R.  77,  as  properly  re- 
ported by  a  Senate  committee,  has  been 
on  the  calendar  for  a  month.  I  am  ready 
to  vote  for  repeal.  I  am  ready  to  vote  for 
repeal  now,  today,  or  at  any  time  a  vote 
can  be  had. 

In  all  frankness,  I  see  no  point  or  need 
for  a  prolonged  discussion  of  this  mat- 
ter on  the  Senate  floor.  But  as  majority 
leader,  I  know  very  well  that  others  do 
not  see  the  matter  in  quite  the  same  light. 
Some,  indeed,  would  like  to  talk  the  ques- 
tion of  14(b)  to  death.  Let  us  be  under 
no  illusions  as  to  what  we  are  about.  Call 
Jt  educational  debate.  Call  it  prolonged 
discussion.  Call  It  a  filibuster.  What- 
ever it  is  called,  the  facts  are  the  same. 


The  opposition  to  repeal  14(b)  is  such 
and  the  rules  of  the  Senate  are  such,  that 
a  final  disposition  of  14(b)  can  be  de- 
layed for  weeks  or  months.  It  can  be  so 
delayed  unless,  not  a  simple  majority 
but  a  preponderant  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate decides  otherwise.  That  is  the  reality 
and  there  is  no  point  in  blinking  at  it. 

Ten-hour  sessions;  twelve-hour  ses- 
sions; twenty-four-hour  sessions  will  not 
change  the  reality.  There  are  no  short 
cuts  which  will  change  it.  There  are  no 
procedural  tricks  which  will  change  it. 
Only  the  presence  of  Members  and  their 
votes  will  change  it. 

The  leadership  can  state  flatly,  there- 
fore, that  there  will  be  no  mock  trial  of 
this  question  by  physical  endurance. 
There  will  be  no  pajama  sessions  of  the 
Senate.  The  leadership  did  not  resort  to 
those  exercises  in  futility  during  the  civil 
rights  debate,  the  voting  rights  bill,  the 
reapportionment  bill,  the  Telstar  debate, 
or  during  any  of  a  number  of  other  con- 
troversies which  have  come  before  the 
Senate  in  recent  years.  It  will  not  resort 
to  them  on  this  issue. 

In  the  first  place  the  leadership  will 
not  subject  a  Senate  of  extraordinary 
dedication  such  as  this  one  has  been  to 
that  sort  of  meaningless  and  demeaning 
ordeal,  at  the  end  of  9  months  of  ex- 
tremely fruitful  work  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  Nation.  In  the  second  place 
the  leadership,  which  seeks  passage  of  re- 
peal of  14(b)  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  will 
not,  in  that  fashion,  aid  further  the  pro- 
ponents of  delay.  For  that,  in  the  end,  is 
what  a  trial  by  physical  endurance  will 
do. 

The  leadership  will  proceed  in  an  or- 
derly fashion  in  an  effort  to  steer  the 
Senate  out  of  this  predicament.  As 
usual,  however,  the  leadership  can  only 
propose;  in  the  end  it  is  the  Senate  which 
will  dispose,  "a 

The  leadership,  for  example,  proposed 
the  other  day  when  it  asked  the  Senate 
to  proceed  at  once  to  the  consideration 
of  repeal  of  14(b) — a  procedural  propo- 
sition which  is  normally  concluded  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 
Some  Members  were  prepared  so  to  pro- 
ceed. Others  were  not.  And  the  leader- 
ship is  still  waiting  for  the  Senate  to  dis- 
pose of  this  simple  procedural  matter. 
I  say  that  not  in  criticism  but  merely  to 
point  up  the  reality  of  the  predicament. 
Obviously,  it  is  not  so  simple  a  matter  of 
whether  the  Senate  is  prepared  to  decide 
to  repeal  or  not  to  repeal  section  14(b). 
That  there  is  more  involved  here  is 
clearly  indicated  by  this  continuing  delay. 
There  are  other  currents  running  in  the 
Senate  in  addition  to  this  issue.  There 
Is  the  question  of  whether  or  not  an- 
other time  would  be  more  appropriate  for 
a  consideration  of  14(b).  There  is  the 
question  of  the  relative  weight  to  be  given 
this  issue  of  14(b)  among  many  issues. 
And  there  is  the  question  of  adjourn- 
ment of  the  1st  of  two  sessions  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

It  is  through  these  and  other  cur- 
rents, as  well  as  through  the  funda- 
mental clash  of  for  repeal  and  against  re- 
peal of  14(b)  that  the  leadership  is  seek- 
ing the  course  which  accords  with  the 
Senate's  desires. 

The  leadership  has  its  own  estimate  of 
these  desires,  but  it  is  not  enough  in  a 


predicament  of  this  complexity.  The 
leadership  feels  the  need  to  test  these 
various  Senate  currents  in  votes  and  asks 
for  the  Senate's  cooperation  to  the  end 
that  these  tests  may  be  forthcoming 
without  further  aimless  delay. 
/  Accordingly,  the  leadership  hereby 
serves  notice  that  on  this  Friday  it  will 
move  for  a  vote  in  the  Senate  in  an  en- 
tirely orderly  although  somewhat  un- 
usual fashion.  The  motion  which  the 
leadership  will  offer  at  that  time  will  not 
be  debatable.  It  will  be  a  move  to  table 
the  leadership's  own  pending  motion  to 
take  up  14(b)  and  the  leadership  will 
then  vote  against  the  tabling  motion  It 
offers. 

The  leadership  is  under  no  illusion  that 
this  course  will  resolve  the  matter.  It 
will  be  satisfied  if  it  unravels  the  outer 
strings.  It  Is  hopeful  only  that  the  vote 
will  be  an  honest  expression  of  the  atti- 
tudes of  Members  on  the  motion  offered 
and,  hence,  provide  some  measure  of 
guidance  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
Senate,  as  a  whole,  desires  to  move. 

All  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
are  now  on  notice  of  the  leadership's  in- 
tentions. I  would  hope  and  expect  that 
Members  will  be  present  not  only  for  the 
vote  on  Friday  but  for  all  quorum  calls 
during  the  next  few  days  to  the  end  that 
the  debate  on  the  pending  question  may 
proceed  without  delay.  And  may  I  say, 
in  this  connection  and  in  all  frankness, 
that  the  presence  or  absence  of  Members 
is  in  itself  to  some  extent  indicative  of 
the  Senate's  desires. 

All  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
without  exception,  have  already  been 
notified  by  wire  to  anticipate  quorum 
calls  and  votes  during  this  week  and  l)e- 
yond.  I  reiterate  that  special  notice  at 
this  time.  I  would  urge  all  Democratic 
Members  to  stay  in  this  city,  to  return  to 
it  if  they  are  away,  and  to  cancel  travel 
plans  until  further  notice. 

The  leadership  is  hopeful  of  the  con- 
currence of  the  minority  leader  In  seek- 
ing to  bring  the  Senate  in  no  later  than 
11  a.m.  for  the  balance  of  the  week. 
That  will  facilitate  the  clearance  of  other 
matters  of  business.  It  will  also  serve 
to  accommodate  Senators — most  of 
whom,  I  believe,  are  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle  who  wish  to  address  themselves  to 
this  critical  pending  question,  not  of  the 
issue  of  repeal  of  14(b)  itself  but  of 
whether  or  not  to  proceed  to  consider  it. 

In  closing,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have 
been  asked  countless  times  in  recent 
days,  by  Members  and  by  the  press,  these 
questions:  When  will  the  Senate  ad- 
journ? And,  what  will  happen  to  14  (b)  ? 
As  a  Senator  from  Montana,  I  have  ho 
difficulty  in  answering  these  questions  for 
myself.  I  should  like  to  see  14(b)  re- 
pealed and  the  sooner  the  better.  And 
I  should  like  to  see  the  Senate  adjourn, 
thereafter,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

But  as  majority  leader,  I  am  con- 
strained to  point  out  that  insofar  as  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  is  concerned  only  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  can  answer. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.   PASTORE.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 
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from  Ohio  [Mr.  YotrNcl  are  absent  on 
oflQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Russell]  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chxtrch],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yottng],  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  Is 
absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case],  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits].  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MuNDT],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  as  dele- 
gates to  attend  the  NATO  Parliamentary 
Confejrence  in  New  York  City. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoMiNicK],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong] 
is  detained  on  oflBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
stall], and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoMiNicK]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  California  would  vote  "nay." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  FoNG]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 

(No.  279  Leg.) 
YEAS — 40 


Allott 

HUl 

Muskle 

BarUett 

Holland 

Nelson 

Bass 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Hoggs 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  Proxmlre 

Bywl.  W.  Va. 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Long,  La. 

Rlblcoff 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Dlrksen 

Mansfleld 

Smith 

Dodd 

McGee 

Spark  man 

Douglas 

McGovern 

Tydlngs 

Gruenlng 

Mclntyre 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

McNamara 

Hlckeni  coper 

Mondale 
NAYS— 23 

Bennett 

Harris 

Russell,  Ga. 

Bible 

Hruska 

Slmpeon 

Cotton 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

Morse 

WlUlams,  Del. 

Fannin 

Morton 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fulbrlght 

Robertson 

NOT  VOTING— 37 

Aiken 

Hart 

Murphy 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

Bayh 

Javits 

Pearson 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Lausche 

Russell.  S.C. 

Cannon 

Long,  Mo. 

SaltonstaU 

Case 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Church 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Cooper 

MlUer 

Tower 

Curtis 

Monroney 

WUUama.  N  J. 
Young,  Ohio 

Domlnlck 

Montoya 

Fong 

Moss 

Oore 

Mundt 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bill  10871,  which  was 
read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Hoiise  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  10  and  H  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10871)  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropria- 
tions for  Foreign  Assistance  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes",  and  concur 
therein. 

Resolved,  That  the  Hotise  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  9.  and  concxir  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed.  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  116.  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  to  any  country  that  selle,  fur- 
nishes or  permits  any  ships  under  Its  registry 
to  carry  to  North  Vietnam  any  of  the  Items 
mentioned  in  subsection  107(a)  of  this  Act 
unless   the   President   determines   that   the 


withholding  of  such  assistance  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  reports  such  determination  to  the 
Congress." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  No.  9. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  explanation  of  the  mo- 
tion that  was  just  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  explanation  is  as  follows: 

The  language  agreed  to  in  conference  on 
amendment  No.  9  in  lieu  of  the  Senate  lan- 
guage reads  as  follows : 

"No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  to  any  country  that  sells,  furnishes 
or  permits  any  ships  under  its  registry  to 
carry  to  North  Vietnam  any  of  the  items 
mentioned  in  subsection  107(a)  of  this  act 
unless  the  President  determines  that  the 
withholding  of  such  assistance  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  reports  such  determination  to  the 
Congress." 

In  addition  the  reference  to  North  Viet- 
nam In  amendment  No.  7  has  been  deleted, 
and  the  reference  to  North  Vietnam  In  No.  8 
has  been  retained. 

The  effect  of  the  revised  language  is  to 
allow  the  President  discretion  should  he  de- 
termine that  the  withholding  of  assistance 
would  be  contrary  to  the  national  Interest  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  FONG  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  the  Record  to  show  that 
I  arrived  about  2  minutes  late  for  the 
rollcall  on  the  foreign  aid  appropriation 
conference  report.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  for  the  report. 

I  had  inquired  as  to  whether  there 
would  be  a  vote,  and  was  told  there  would 
be  none,  so  I  left  the  building.  Upon  be- 
ing notified  that  there  was  a  vote,  I  came 
directly  to  the  floor,  but  I  was  2  minutes 
late. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


REPEAL  OP  SECTION  14(b)  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ACT.  AS  AMENDED 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field] to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  77.  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  1,  I  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  all  Democratic  Senators : 

Active  consideration  of  14(b)  has  com- 
menced. Procedural  difficulties  anticipated. 
Votes  at  any  time.  All  Members  should  be 
available  henceforth  for  quorum  calls  and 
votes. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  my  re- 
quest to  all  Democratic  Senators.    Be- 
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cause  of  extraordinary  circumstances  I 
told  two  Senators  who  called  me  that,  in 
my  opinion,  they  need  not  return  to  the 
city  on  Monday,  but  that  from  then  on 
they  should  be  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sending  today  a 
second  telegram  to  all  Members  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  urging  them 
to  remain  in  the  Senate  or  to  return  here, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  cancel  engage- 
ments and  plans,  in  order  to  be  available 
for  quorum  calls  or  votes,  until  the  pres- 
ent situation  is  clarified. 

Mr.  President,  the  leadership  has  cer- 
tain responsibilities  for  maintaining  an 
orderly  legislative  program  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Senate.  It  also  has  some 
responsibility  for  bringing  the  session  to 
an  orderly  close.  I  should  like,  there- 
fore, to  set  forth  certain  observations  on 
the  situation  which  confronts  the  Sen- 
ate with  respect  to  14(b) .  It  is  necessary 
to  do  so  in  order  to  provide  some  under- 
standing of  the  leadership's  predicament. 

Insofar  as  the  administration  is  con- 
cerned in  this  matter  of  14(b),  Its  posi- 
tion is  clear.  President  Johnson  upholds 
fully  the  Democratic  Party  platform  of 
1964  which  calls  for  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b).  He  has  asked  the  Congress 
again  and  again  to  repeal  section  14 fb). 
He  has  expressed  approval  of  the  House 
passage  of  HH.  77  to  repeal  section 
14(b).  He  would  like  to  see  the  Senate 
act  to  repeal  section  14(b).  He  stands 
ready  now  to  sign  a  bill  for  the  repeal 
of  14(b). 

In  short,  we  know  where  the  President 
stands  on  14(b).  We  know  where  the 
House  stands.  What  remains  to  be  de- 
termined is  where  the  Senate  stands. 

So  the  responsibility  for  what  tran- 
spires with  respect  to  14(b) ,  at  this  point, 
rests  solely  with  the  Senate.  The  Presi- 
dent understands  the  constitutional  de- 
marcation as  between  the  responsibility 
of  the  Senate  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  executive  branch.  He  has  honored 
It  in  the  past.  He  will  honor  it  in  this 
situation. 

I  would  hope  and  expect  that  the  Sen- 
ate win  be  equally  mindful  of  it.  I  would 
hope  that  Members  will  recognize  and 
accept  fuUy  the  responsibUlty  which  that 
demarcation  lodges  in  the  Senate  at  this 
time  with  respect  to  14(b). 

Speaking  for  myself,  let  me  say  that 
as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  from 
Montana,  which  I  am  before  all  else,  I 
am  satisfied  that  section  14(b)  should 
be  repealed.  The  Issues  of  14(b)  have 
been  thoroughly  examined  in  the  House, 
In  ttie  appropriate  Senate  committee  and 
In  the  press.  HM.  77,  as  properly  re- 
ported by  a  Senate  committee,  has  been 
on  the  calendar  for  a  month.  I  am  ready 
to  vote  for  repeal.  I  am  ready  to  vote  for 
repeal  now,  today,  or  at  any  time  a  vote 
can  be  had. 

In  all  frankness.  I  see  no  point  or  need 
for  a  prolonged  discussion  of  this  mat- 
ter on  the  Senate  floor.  But  as  majority 
leader.  I  know  very  well  that  others  do 
not  see  the  matter  in  quite  the  same  light. 
Some,  indeed,  would  like  to  talk  the  ques- 
tion of  14(b)  to  death.  Let  us  be  under 
no  Illusions  as  to  what  we  are  about.  Call 
It  educational  debate.  Call  It  prolonged 
oiscusslon.  Call  it  a  filibuster.  What- 
ever it  is  called,  the  facts  are  the  same. 


The  opposition  to  repeal  14(b)  is  such 
and  the  rules  of  the  Senate  are  such,  that 
a  final  disposition  of  14(b)  can  be  de- 
layed for  weeks  or  months.  It  can  be  so 
delayed  unless,  not  a  simple  majority 
but  a  preponderant  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate decides  otherwise.  That  is  the  reality 
and  there  is  no  point  in  blinking  at  it. 

Ten-hour  sessions;  twelve-hour  ses- 
sions; twenty-four-hour  sessions  will  not 
change  the  reality.  There  are  no  short 
cuts  which  will  change  it.  There  are  no 
procedural  tricks  which  will  change  it. 
Only  the  presence  of  Members  and  their 
votes  will  change  it. 

The  leadership  can  state  flatly,  there- 
fore, that  there  will  be  no  mock  trial  of 
this  question  by  physical  endurance. 
There  will  be  no  pa  jama  sessions  of  the 
Senate.  The  leadership  did  not  resort  to 
those  exercises  in  futility  during  the  civil 
rights  debate,  the  voting  rights  bill,  the 
reapportionment  bill,  the  Telstar  debate, 
or  during  any  of  a  number  of  other  con- 
troversies which  have  come  before  the 
Senate  in  recent  years.  It  will  not  resort 
to  them  on  this  issue. 

In  the  first  place  the  leadership  will 
not  subject  a  Senate  of  extraordinary 
dedication  such  a^  this  one  has  been  to 
that  sort  of  meaningless  and  demeaning 
ordeal,  at  the  end  of  9  months  of  ex- 
tremely fruitful  work  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  Nation.  In  the  second  place 
the  leadership,  which  seeks  passage  of  re- 
peal of  14(b)  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  will 
not,  in  that  fashion,  aid  further  the  pro- 
ponents of  delay.  For  that,  in  the  end,  is 
what  a  trial  by  physical  endui'ance  will 
do. 

The  leadership  will  proceed  in  an  or- 
derly fashion  in  an  effort  to  steer  the 
Senate  out  of  this  predicament.  As 
usual,  however,  the  leadership  can  only 
propose;  in  the  end  it  is  the  Senate  which 
will  dispose. 

The  leadership,  for  example,  proposed 
the  other  day  when  it  asked  the  Senate 
to  proceed  at  once  to  the  consideration 
of  repeal  of  14(b) — a  procedural  propo- 
sition which  is  normally  concluded  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 
Some  Members  were  prepared  so  to  pro- 
ceed. Others  were  not.  And  the  leader- 
ship is  still  waiting  for  the  Senate  to  dis- 
pose of  this  simple  procedural  matter. 
I  say  that  not  in  criticism  but  merely  to 
point  up  the  reality  of  the  predicament. 
Obviously,  it  is  not  so  simple  a  matter  of 
whether  the  Senate  is  prepared  to  decide 
to  repeal  or  not  to  repeal  section  14(b). 
That  there  is  more  Involved  here  Is 
clearly  indicated  by  this  continuing  delay. 
There  are  other  currents  running  in  the 
Senate  in  addition  to  this  issue.  There 
is  the  question  of  whether  or  not  an- 
other time  would  be  more  appropriate  for 
a  consideration  of  14(b).  There  is  the 
question  of  the  relative  weight  to  be  given 
this  Issue  of  14(b)  among  many  Issues. 
And  there  is  the  question  of  adjourn- 
ment of  the  1st  of  two  sessions  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

It  Is  through  these  and  other  ctu*- 
rents,  as  well  as  through  the  funda- 
mental clash  of  for  repeal  and  against  re- 
peal of  14(b)  that  the  leadership  is  seek- 
ing the  course  which  accords  with  the 
Senate's  desires. 

The  leadership  has  its  own  estimate  of 
these  desires,  but  it  is  not  enough  in  a 


predicament  of  this  complexity.  The 
leadership  feels  the  need  to  test  these 
various  Senate  currents  in  votes  and  asks 
for  the  Senate's  cooperation  to  the  end 
that  these  tests  may  be  forthcoming 
without  further  aimless  delay. 

Accordingly,  the  leadership  hereby 
serves  notice  that  on  this  Friday  It  will 
move  for  a  vote  in  the  Senate  in  an  en- 
tirely orderly  although  somewhat  un- 
usual fashion.  The  motion  which  the 
leadership  will  offer  at  that  time  will  not 
be  debatable.  It  will  be  a  move  to  table 
the  leadership's  own  pending  motion  to 
take  up  14(b)  and  the  leadership  will 
then  vote  against  the  tabling  motion  it 
offers. 

The  leadership  is  under  no  Illusion  that 
this  course  will  resolve  the  matter.  It 
will  be  satisfied  if  it  unravels  the  outer 
strings.  It  is  hopeful  only  that  the  vote 
will  be  an  honest  expression  of  the  atti- 
tudes of  Members  on  the  motion  offered 
and,  hence,  provide  some  measure  of 
guidance  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
Senate,  as  a  whole,  desires  to  move. 

All  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
are  now  on  notice  of  the  leadership's  in- 
tentions. I  would  hope  and  expect  that 
Members  will  be  present  not  only  for  the 
vote  on  Friday  but  for  all  quorum  calls 
during  the  next  few  days  to  the  end  that 
the  debate  on  the  pending  question  may 
proceed  without  delay.  And  may  I  say, 
in  this  connection  and  in  all  frankness, 
that  the  presence  or  absence  of  Members 
Is  in  itself  to  some  extent  indicative  of 
the  Senate's  desires. 

All  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
without  exception,  have  already  been 
notified  l^  wire  to  anticipate  quorum 
calls  and  votes  during  this  week  and  be- 
yond. I  reiterate  that  special  notice  at 
this  time.  I  would  urge  all  Democratic 
Members  to  stay  in  this  city,  to  return  to 
it  if  they  are  away,  and  to  cancel  travel 
plans  until  further  notice. 

The  leadership  is  hopeful  of  the  con- 
currence of  the  minority  leader  in  seek- 
ing to  bring  the  Senate  in  no  later  than 
11  ajn.  for  the  balance  of  the  week. 
That  will  facilitate  the  clearance  of  other 
matters  of  business.  It  will  also  serve 
to  accommodate  Senators — most  of 
whom,  I  believe,  are  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle  who  wish  to  address  themselves  to 
this  critical  pending  question,  not  of  the 
issue  of  repeal  of  14(b)  itself  but  of 
whether  or  not  to  proceed  to  consider  it. 

In  closing,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have 
been  asked  countless  times  in  recent 
days,  by  Members  and  by  the  press,  these 
questions:  When  will  the  Senate  ad- 
journ? And,  what  will  happen  to  14  (b)  ? 
As  a  Senator  from  Montana,  I  have  no 
difiBculty  in  answering  these  questions  for 
myself.  I  should  like  to  see  14(b)  re- 
pealed and  the  sooner  the  better.  And 
I  should  like  to  see  the  Senate  adjourn, 
thereafter,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

But  as  majority  leader,  I  am  con- 
strained to  point  out  that  insofar  as  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  is  concerned  only  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  can  answer. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.   PASTORE.    Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  motion  to  table 
does  not  carry,  it  means  that  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  consider  is  still  alive? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  this  action  will 
transpire  on  Friday  next.  Does  that 
mean  that  if  the  motion  does  not  carry, 
we  may  expect  to  be  in  session  Saturday 
as  well,  or  has  the  Senator  decided  on 
that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  should  not  rule 
out  a  Saturday  meeting. 


AUTOMOTIVE      PRODUCTS     TRADE 
ACT  OF  1965— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9042)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  implementation  of  the 
Agreement  Concerning  Automotive 
Products  Between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  Canada,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Friday,  Oct.  8.  1965,  p.  26386, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  bill  implements  the  automotive 
products  agreement  worked  out  with 
Canada  earlier  this  year.  Under  the 
agreement,  as  implemented  by  this  bill, 
both  Canada  and  the  United  States  agree 
to  remove  tariffs  on  automobiles  and 
original  equipment  parts  traded  between 
manufacturers  in  both  coimtries.  Can- 
ada has  already  eliminated  her  duties; 
this  bill  authorizes  the  President  to  elim- 
inate ours. 

H.R.  9042  passed  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 30  by  a  vote  of  54  to  18,  adding  12 
amendments  to  the  House  bill.  The 
House  conferees  accepted  10  of  these 
amendments  with  only  technical 
changes.  However,  they  refused  to  yield 
on  the  other  two  and  we  were  compelled 
to  compromise  them.  I  am  certain  Sen- 
ators will  agree  with  me  that  the  com- 
promises we  worked  out  with  the  House 
preserve  the  thrust  of  both  of  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  first  compromise  dealt  with  pro- 
cedures for  negotiating  and  implement- 
ing new  agreements  concerning  auto- 
motive products.  Under  the  House  bill, 
before  the  President  entered  into  a  new 
automotive  products  agreement,  he  was 
required  to  publish  notice  of  the  pending 
negotiations  and  seek  information  from 
the  Tariff  Commission  and  other  inter- 
ested departments.  After  he  had  con- 
cluded an  agreement  he  was  required  to 
submit  it  to  Congress.  Congress  was 
given  60  days  within  which  to  object  to 
its  implementation,  and  if  it  failed  to  ex- 
press disapproval  within  this  60-day 
period,  the  agreement  was  deemed  to 


have  been  approved.  Thereupon,  the 
President  was  empowered  to  proclaim 
the  tariff  modifications  necessary  to  Im- 
plement it. 

The  Senate  sunendment  was  offered  in 
committee  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI.  It  provided  that 
the  tariff  modifications  necessary  to  im- 
plement a  new  automotive  products 
agreements  could  not  be  proclaimed  imtil 
Congress  passed  a  concurrent  resolution 
aflarmatively  approving  it. 

Thus,  under  the  House  bill,  both 
Houses  had  to  express  disapproval  of  an 
agreement  or  It  could  be  implemented. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  the  Senate  version, 
both  Houses  had  to  approve  it  or  it  could 
not  be  implemented. 

Under  the  conference  agreement  the 
Senate  conferees  yielded  to  the  House  on 
the  technical  statutory  test,  but  the 
House  conferees  yielded  to  the  Senate  on 
the  more  important  question  of  sub- 
stance by  agreeing  to  terminate  the  en- 
tire provision  as  of  the  day  following  the 
enactment  of  the  bill.  From  the  stand- 
point of  congressional  action  required, 
the  effect  of  terminating  the  provision 
is  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  Senate 
amendment  had  been  agreed  to  without 
change.  This  is  because  a  new  auto- 
motive products  agreement  cannot  be 
Implemented  in  the  future  without  prior 
congressional  approval  expressed  in 
enabling  legislation. 

When  the  bill  v/as  considered  in  com- 
mittee some  Senators  preferred  to  delete 
the  provision  because  they  wanted  Con- 
gress to  retain  its  constitutional  author- 
ity to  eliminate  tariffs  until  after  it  had 
considered  any  new  automotive  agree- 
ments which  might  be  concluded  in  the 
future.  Others  felt  the  procedures — par- 
ticularly publication  by  the  President  of 
impending  negotiations  and  the  infor- 
mational studies  required  of  the  Tariff 
Commission — were  safeguards  which 
would  insure  the  automobile  replacement 
parts  industry  of  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  formulation  of  any  new 
agreement  which  might  affect  them. 

I  believe  we  have  satisfied  both  view- 
points with  this  conference  agreement. 
Senators  who  did  not  want  to  give  the 
President  advance  authority  to  termi- 
nate our  tariffs  will  have  an  opportunity, 
just  as  they  had  xmder  the  Senate 
amendment,  to  review  future  agreements 
before  they  could  be  implemented.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  viewed  the 
procedure  as  a  safeguard  for  the  replace- 
ments parts  industry  will  be  heartened 
by  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House.  In  it  the  con- 
ferees of  both  the  House  and  Senate  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  should  the  Presi- 
dent enter  into  another  automotive 
products  agreement,  he  should  first  give 
reasonable  public  notice  through  the 
Federal  Register  so  that  interested  par- 
ties will  be  advised  and  can  act  to  pre- 
sent their  views.  He  is  also  urged  to  seek 
information  from  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  from  other  interested  Departments. 
I  feel  confident  that  the  President  will 
follow  these  procedures  if  he  should  un- 
dertake a  new  agreement. 

The  net  effect  of  what  we  have  done  in 
conference  is  to  insure  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  not  implement  a  new  automo- 


tive products  agreement  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress.  That  was  the  objective 
of  the  Senate  amendment.  Similarly,  it 
is  the  result  of  the  conference  agreement. 

The  other  amendment  which  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  House  dealt  with  the 
effect  of  new  undertakings  by  auto  man- 
ufacturers to  increase  the  Canadian 
value  added  of  their  Canadian  produc- 
tion above  the  level  agreed  to  in  letters 
submitted  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  bill.  These  letters  committed  the 
Canadian  manufacturers — which  are 
subsidiaries  of  U.S.  corporations — to  pro- 
duce 60  percent  of  the  increase  in  Ca- 
nadian auto  sales  through  the  use  of 
Canadian  parts  and  labor  and  also  to 
increase  Canadian  output  by  an  addi- 
tional $241  million.  This  latter  objective 
is  to  be  achieved  by  the  end  of  model  year 
1968. 

The  reason  for  these  undertakings  is 
simple.  It  was  brought  out  many  times 
during  our  3  days  of  debate  on  the  bill. 
Canada  is  an  ineflBcient.  high  cost  pro- 
ducer of  automobiles.  Without  the  com- 
pany undertakings  Canada  feared  the 
efiflcient,  low  cost  United  States  produc- 
ers would  have  overrun  the  Canadian 
market  and  Canada  would  have  lost  its 
automobile  industry.  Because  of  the  un- 
dertakings, Canada  is  assured  that  she 
will  be  allowed  to  produce  for  her  own 
m£u-ket  while  she  is  gaining  the  eflflciency 
and  long  production  rims  necessary  to 
compete  with  the  U.S.  industry  in  the 
new,  integrated  North  American  auto- 
mobile market. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  new. 
There  was  nothing  like  it  in  the  House 
bill.  It  was  offered  in  committee  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Cormecticut. 

It  would  have  provided  for  automatic 
reimposition  of  our  tariff  in  the  event  of 
new  imdertaklngs — caused  by  govern- 
mental action — to  Increase  Canadian 
value  added  to  a  level  above  the  level 
agreed  to  in  letters  submitted  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  As  I  have 
pointed  out,  this  insured  Canadian  pro- 
duction of  60  percent  of  the  Increase 
in  Canadian  sales  plus  $241  millioa 
Under  the  Senate  amendment.  Congress 
could  have  acted  to  continue  duty-free 
treatment  by  approving  new  enabling 
legislation  in  light  of  the  additional 
undertakings. 

The  House  conferees  were  not  unsym- 
pathetic to  the  objective  of  this  amend- 
ment which  was  to  enable  Congress  to 
review  new  commitments  affecting  Cana- 
dian value  added  after  1968. 

However,  they  felt  automatic  reim- 
position of  the  U.S.  duties  was  not  the 
proper  way  to  accomplish  this  objective. 
They  felt  the  automatic  feature  of  the 
Senate  amendment  would  cause  so  much 
uncertainty  that  long-range  business  de- 
cisions might  be  jeopardized.  They 
pointed  out  that  where  even  a  small  parts 
manufacturer  was  required  to  undertake 
to  Increase  its  Canadian  value  added 
after  1968,  tariff  barriers  would  go  up 
in  this  country  against  importation  of 
all  automotive  products  from  Canada. 
This  could  occur  for  reasons  totally  be- 
yond control  of  the  auto  companies  and 
its  effect  could  seriously  undermine  the 
advantages  and  economies  sought  to  be 
gained  through  the  agreement. 
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The  House  conferees  insisted  that  con- 
gressional review  could  be  effected  with 
less  disruption  to  the  business  commu- 
nity by  requiring  the  President  to  advise 
Congress  whenever  there  have  been  new 
undertakings  by  reason  of  governmental 
action  to  increase  Canadian  value  added 
after  1968  and  to  advise  Congress 
whether  such  undertakings  are  addi- 
tional to  undertakings  agreed  to  in  let- 
ters submitted  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bill.  Actually,  the  State 
Department  advises  that  tiie  present 
undertakings  expire  at  the  end  of  model 
year  1968  and  they  will  resist  any  ef- 
forts by  the  Canadians  to  impose  new 
demands  on  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers. 

Because  of  the  House  insistence  that 
it  would  not  accept  the  language  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  we  were  constrained 
to  yield  to  the  approach  suggested  by 
the  House.  However,  I  hasten  to  point 
out  that  the  solution  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees  fully  enables  Congress  to  re- 
view any  undertakings  that  may  extend 
beyond  1968  and  to  enact  legislation  to 
deal  with  these  undertakings  in  the 
light  of  the  situation  which  exists  when 
they  arise. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  fully 
supports  the  bill  as  it  has  been  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees.  Similarly,  the  com- 
panies affected  by  tho  agreement  sup- 
port the  bill.  Labor  also  favors  it  not 
only  because  of  the  increased  employ- 
ment and  higher  wages  it  will  make  pos- 
sible both  in  this  country  and  in  Canada, 
but  also  because  of  the  lower  automotive 
prices  it  will  make  possible  through  In- 
creased efiBciency. 

These  benefits  are  already  being  real- 
ized despite  the  fact  that  the  agreement 
is  still  less  than  1  year  old  and  despite 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  not 
yet  performed  its  obligations  under  the 
agreement.  Only  last  week  Ford  an- 
nounced price  cuts  of  from  $127  to  $250 
on  certain  of  its  models  sold  in  Canada. 

I  urge  approval  of  this  conference  re- 
port so  that  the  automotive  industry  on 
both  sides  of  the  border  can  be  fully 
integrated  to  serve  an  expanding  North 
American  market  free  of  tariff  barriers 
which  heretofore  have  retarded  trade  be- 
tween this  country  and  Canada. 

To  sum  up,  there  were  two  matters  in 
controversy  with  the  House.  One  of 
them  involved  section  202,  on  which  the 
Senate  and  House  were  in  disagreement, 
and  it  was  felt  that  the  best  way  to  re- 
solve it  would  be  to  strike  the  section 
from  the  bill.  Since  certain  language  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate  version  was 
Identical,  we  could  not  do  that  without 
Its  being  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
That  being  the  case  we  agreed  to  leave 
the  language  in  the  bill  and  take  the 
House  version  with  an  amendment  that 
the  section  would  expire  on  the  day  after 
the  President  signed  the  bill.  That  was 
done.  I  checked  with  our  Parliamen- 
tarian, and  he  has  advised  me  that  we 
&re  within  our  parliamentary  rights. 

There  was  another  proposal  in  con- 
flict, the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  Because  of  the  insistence 
of  the  House  conferees,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Senate  conferees  to  compromise 
that  amendment. 


I  have  already  described  the  compro- 
mise setting  up  the  procedure  the  con- 
ferees felt  should  be  followed. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
come  today  to  a  vote  on  accepting  the 
conference  committee  report  concerning 
implementation  of  the  Canadian  auto 
and  parts  agreement,  it  may  be  useful  to 
try  to  state  briefly  what  is  involved. 

In  November  1962,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment initiated  a  program  to  stimu- 
late exports  of  automotive  products.  The 
plan  involved  a  rebate  of  duty  on  imports 
in  return  for  greater  exports  of  Ca- 
nadian-made cars  and  parts.  Export  of 
parts  went  from  $9  million  in  1962  to  $30 
million  in  1963  and  $65  million  in  1964, 
while  value  of  complete  cars  exported 
jumped  from  $3  million  in  1962  to  $24 
million  in  1964.  The  economic  climate 
in  Canada  was  a  part  of  Studebaker's 
decision  to  move  from  South  Bend  to 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  announced  about  6 
weeks  after  the  rebate  plan  was  ex- 
panded in  1963. 

Parts  plants  were  hurt,  including  some 
in  Indiana.  Under  our  law,  the  Treasury 
properly  should  have  responded  by  order- 
ing countervailing  duties.  Parts  manu- 
facturers and  their  association  filed  a  suit 
to  compel  that  action,  but  shortly  after- 
ward the  present  agreement  was  signed 
by  President  Johnson  and  Prime  Minister 
Pearson.  It  has  been  in  effect  since  that 
time,  January  16,  1965,  on  a  conditional 
basis  while  the  implementing  legislation 
was  pending. 

Chrysler,  Ford,  and  General  Motors  in 
1964  produced  95  percent  of  U.S.-made 
passenger  cars,  and  their  Canadian  sub- 
sidiaries made  90  percent  of  that  coun- 
try's production.  American  Motors, 
Studebaker,  and  Volvo  also  make  cars 
in  Canada. 

Under  the  agreement,  motor  vehicles 
and  parts  to  be  used  in  manufacture  of 
new  vehicles  in  the  United  States  come 
in  duty  free.  Canada  gives  duty-free 
treatment  to  imports  of  U.S.  new  cars 
and  parts  for  use  in  Canadian  auto 
manufacture,  but  not  to  Imports  for  sale 
to  Canadian  citizens.  Thus  the  free 
trade  involved  is  only  free  trade  between 
the  Canadian  and  American  autc 
makers. 

The  Canadian  auto  firms,  which  are 
U.S.  subsidiaries,  have  promised  the 
Canadian  government  in  return:  First, 
to  maintain  the  level  of  1964  model  year 
production;  second,  to  add  to  this  an 
equivalent  share  of  the  growth  in  the 
Canadian  market;  and  third,  to  increase 
in  the  next  3  years  these  levels  by  an- 
other $241  million  annually.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  base  year  is  one  which 
reached  a  high  level  under  the  illegal 
rebate  scheme,  which  we  have  now  in 
effect  adopted  as  the  starting  point  for  a 
legitimate  sanctioned  agreement. 

In  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year, 
under  the  agreement,  jobs  and  output  In 
the  Canadian  auto  and  parts  industry 
have  risen  nearly  three  times  as  fast  per- 
centagewise as  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  near  future  we  may  expect  to  see,  be- 
cause of  this  agreement,  a  great  number 
of  transfers  of  companies  and  jobs  from 
the  United  States  to  Canada.  This  will 
be  particularly  true  in  the  parts  industry. 


The  legislation,  with  its  elaborate 
provisions  for  aid  to  those  adversely 
affected,  assumes  such  dislocation  and 
hardship.  The  expectation  is  that 
Canadians  will  attain  a  one-third  in- 
crease in  the  share  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can auto  market  they  will  supply.  The 
favorable  conditions  set  up  for  them, 
which  will  encourage  migration  of  VS. 
jobs,  may  well  result  in  expansion  beyond 
that  point,  to  the  further  detriment  of 
our  own  jobs  in  the  industry. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  and  others  that 
I  have  opposed  the  legislation,  and  it  is 
for  these  reasons  that  I  sought  a  delay  In 
implementing  the  agreement  pending  a 
full  study  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  still  believe  this  agree- 
ment is  what  the  Washington  Post  called 
it  yesterday  in  the  title  of  its  editorial, 
"Triumph  of  Expediency."  This  is  an 
excellent  statement  of  the  case,  one 
which  says  well  things  which  need  to  be 
said  on  this  topic.  This  bill  passed,  the 
agreement  will  begin  operating  on  an 
ever-increasing  scale  in  the  months 
ahead,  and  we  shall  see  whether  eco- 
nomic principle  has  been  outrun  by 
"political  expediency." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
October  4  may  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Triumph  of  Expedienct 

Although  political  expediency  clearly 
triumphed  over  economic  principle  with  the 
Senate  passage  of  the  United  States- 
Canadian  auto  pact,  the  deed  was  not  done 
without  a  struggle.  The  opposition  led  by 
Senators  Gore  and  Hartke  came  within  fovir 
votes  of  persuading  their  colleagues  to  adopt 
an  amendment  that  would  have  delayed 
action  for  3  months  pending  a  much-needed 
Investigation  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 
And  when  one  considers  that  the  proponents 
of  the  auto  pact  Included  the  White  House, 
the  foxir  major  automobile  manufacturers, 
and  the  APL-CIO,  It  Is  obvious  that  the  de- 
fenders of  liberal  principles  In  International 
trade  made  a  strong  stand. 

Rational  self-interest  can  be  Invoked  to 
explain  why  the  Canadian  Government,  the 
UB.  auto  manvif  acturers,  and  organized  labor 
supported  the  auto  pact.  For  the  Canadian 
Government  it  was  the  promise  of  jobs  and 
the  maintenance  of  national  prestige  in  the 
face  of  a  growing  xenophobia;  for  the  auto 
manxifacturers  It  was  the  lure  of  higher 
profits;  and  for  organized  labor,  there  was 
the  promise — though  a  dubious  one — of  more 
jobs  and  an  exceedingly  generous  program  of 
"adjustment  assistance"  for  workers  who  are 
displaced  in  the  shufiSe. 

But  one  must  delve  more  deeply  to  under- 
stand why  President  Johnson  threw  his 
weight  behind  the  measvire.  Did  the  State 
Department  really  persuade  him  that  the 
auto  pact  was  the  only  alternative  to  a  trade 
war  with  Canada?  If  so,  the  President  was 
misled,  for  a  trade  "war"  over  the  Illegal 
Canadian  tariff  remission  scheme  would  have 
placed  an  Intolerable  burden  on  Canadian 
consumers  in  the  form  of  higher  prices  for 
imports.  Or  w£is  the  auto  pact  a  quid  pro 
quo  for  a  political  concession  from  the  Pear- 
son government?  Perhaps  these  questions 
will  one  day  be  answered  in  an  intriguing 
footnote  to  a  history  of  our  times. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 
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ORDER     FOR     RECESS     UNTIL     11 
O'CLOCK   A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  d^cussed  this  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tonight  it 
stand  in  recess  until  11  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  lor 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
the  Record  to  show  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  was  in  his  seat  ready 
to  answer  to  the  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FAMILY  UNITY  FOR  CUBAN 
REFUGEES 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  on  Sunday  at  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  President  Johnson  signed  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1965. 
In  his  remarks  the  President  included  a 
statement  reaflBrming  our  country's  con- 
cern for  the  plight  of  the  Cuban  people, 
and  our  continued  willingness  to  wel- 
come those  Cubans  who  seek  refuge  on 
our  shores. 

In  the  past  few  days  the  Department 
of  State  has  been  working  through  the 
Swiss  Embassy  in  Havana  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  Cuban  Government 
which  would  permit  the  free  movement 
of  certain  refugees  from  Cuba  to  the 
United  States.  The  President  has  right- 
fully requested  the  assistance  of  the  Red 
Cross  in  processing  this  movement.  And 
today  he  Is  requesting  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $12,600,000  to  support 
this  activity  under  the  Cuban  refugee 
program  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Refugees  and  Escapees,  I 
want  to  commend  the  President  for  his 
action.  I  want  to  pledge  my  support  for 
this  great  humanitarian  effort. 

I  am  thinking.  Mr.  President,  of  the 
many  thousands  of  unaccompanied  chil- 
dren who  were  sent  to  the  United  States 
by  their  parents  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Castro  regime. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  many  refugee 
families  whose  normal  breadwirmer,  or 
whose  mother,  remains  outside  this 
country. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  thousands  of  po- 
litical prisoners,  many  with  close  rela- 
tives In  this  country,  who  suffer  harsh 
treatment  in  Cuba's  jails. 

If  we  have  a  reasonable  assurance  that 
a  formula  can  be  found  to  reunite  refu- 
gee families,  and  to  gain  the  release  of 
political  prisoners,  no  effort  should  be 
spared  in  pursuing  this  objective. 


The  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  has 
long  believed  that  our  Government 
should  seek  a  formula  to  facilitate  family 
reunion  among  Cuban  refugees  in  the 
United  States.  Very  recently,  in  a  re- 
port issued  last  June  25,  the  subcommit- 
tee recommended  as  follows : 

The  subcommittee  urges  that  approprtate 
officials  In  the  executive  branch  give  earnest 
attention  to  finding  a  formula  which  wlU 
restore  famUy  unity  to  Cubans  In  the  United 
States — especially  the  thousands  of  unaccom- 
panied children  and  the  families  whose  nor- 
mal breadwinner  remains  outside  this  coun- 
try. 

This  recommendation,  Mr.  President, 
followed  the  subcommittee's  intensive 
inquiry  into  the  Cuban  refugee  problem, 
and  the  program  to  assist  these  refugees 
and  encourage  their  resettlement 
throughout  our  coimtry.  Hearings  con- 
ducted imder  the  able  chairmanship  of 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  have  indicated 
that  one  of  the  impediments  to  the  reset- 
tlement program  and  the  adjustment  of 
many  Cubans  to  life  in  this  country,  has 
been  the  fact  that  many  of  the  refugees 
are  separated  from  immediate  family  in 
Cuba.  Understandably,  the  situation  has 
been  especially  difficult  for  the  unaccom- 
panied children,  whose  tragic  plight 
claims  the  sympathy  and  concern  of  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  250,000 
Cuban  refugees  have  been  granted  asy- 
lum in  this  country  since  Castro's  rise 
to  power  in  1959.  The  influx  was  small 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Castro  regime, 
but  increased  rapidly  as  the  Cuban  rev- 
olution gained  momentum  and  its  Com- 
munist totalitarian  character  emerged. 
For  nearly  2  years,  beginning  in  late 
1960,  arrivals  in  Miami  numbered  some 
1,500  to  2,000  persons  weekly.  The  flow 
was  hampered  only  by  the  rupture  in 
Cuban-American  relations  and  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Cuban  exodus  ended  abruptly  dur- 
ing the  missile  crisis  in  October  1962. 
Since  then,  several  hundred  Cubans  de- 
parted their  homeland  on  ships  return- 
ingl%|^the  United  States  following  the 
delivery  of  medical  supplies  in  connec- 
tion with  the  agreement  on  prisoners. 
Others  have  entered  the  United  States 
via  third  countries,  chiefly  Mexico  and 
Spain.  Still  others  have  fled  under  ad- 
verse and  hazardous  conditions,  using  a 
small  boat  and  the  waters  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States  as  the  gateway  to 
freedom. 

The  American  people,  especially  the 
citizens  of  Miami  and  Dade  County,  Fla., 
have  responded  generously  to  the  needs 
of  Cuban  refugees.  To  assist  this  effort, 
in  January  1961.  President  Kermedy  es- 
tablished the  Cuban  refugee  program, 
which  is  currently  authorized  by  the  Ref- 
ugee and  Migration  Assistance  Act  of 
1962. 

The  goal  of  this  program  has  been  the 
resettlement  of  refugees  throughout  our 
50  States — for  resettlement  provides  most 
Cubans  with  the  opportunity  to  live  rea- 
sonably normal  and  productive  lives  until 
conditions  permit  an  assisted  return  to 
their  homeland,  or  for  those  who  wish 
It  to  elect  American  citizenship. 


The  Cuban  refugee  program  is  ser\1ng 
its  purpose  well.  As  the  Refugee  Sub- 
committee's recent  reE>ort  states: 

The  program  has  been  planned  wisely, 
administered  efficiently,  and  carried  out  ef^ 
fectlvely  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
citizens  in  Government  and  the  private 
sector. 

I  should  add  here,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  private  voluntary  agencies  are  pro- 
viding the  essential  links  between  the 
program  of  Government  and  the  humana 
in  need.  These  agencies  deserve  high 
tribute  for  a  job  well  done. 

In  announcing  the  Cuban  refugee  pro- 
gram early  in  his  administration.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  said: 

I  hope  these  measures  wUl  be  iinderstood 
as  an  Immediate  expression  of  the  firm  desire 
of  the  people  of  the  UrUted  States  to  be  of 
tangible  tisslstance  to  refugees  until  such 
time  as  better  circumstances  enable  them 
to  return  to  their  permanent  homes  In 
health,  In  confidence,  and  with  unimpaired 
pride.  This  administration  hopes  the  pro- 
gram will  be  considered  first  and  foremost 
an  essential  humanitarian  act  by  this  coun- 
try. We  want  it  also  to  indicate  the  resolve 
of  this  Nation  to  help  those  in  need  who 
stand  with  the  United  States  for  personal 
freedom  and  against  the  Communist  pene- 
tration of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

It  Is  in  this  spirit  that  I  support  the 
current  effort  of  President  Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  the  Cuban  refugee  prob- 
lem has  been  a  major  concern  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees  for  the  past 
few  years.  It  has  worked  closely  with 
the  executive  branch  and  the  voluntary 
agencies  to  assist  in  flnding  reasonable 
and  cooperative  channels  to  render  the 
refugees  effective  asylum.  I  want  to  ex- 
press the  subcommittee's  continued  con- 
cern in  this  matter,  as  we  anticipate  to- 
day an  additional  influx  of  refugees  from 
Cuba. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MtTSKiE  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 
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Bartlctt  Hin  Morse 

Bible  Inouye  Muskie 

Burdlck  Jordan,  Idaho  Pastore 

Church  Kennedy,  Mass.  Proxmlre 

Clark  Long,  La.  Randolph 

Cotton  Magnuson  Riblooff 

Dodd  ManffleJd  Russell,  Ga. 

Douglas  McOee  Sparkman 

EUiender  McQovern  Tydln^ 

Ervin  Mclntyre  Yarborough 

Pulbrlght  McNamara 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
nun  is  not  present. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  the  Record  to  show  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  was  in  his 
seat  and  answered  the  quoriun  call. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 


After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Bass,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Boggs, 
Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Carlson, 
Mr.  DiRKSEN,  Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Gruening, 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hayden, 
Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr, 
MoNDALE,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  Morton, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mrs.  Neubebger, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr. 
Thttrmond,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
YotTNG  of  North  Dakota  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ty- 
DiNGS  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is  present. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14(b)  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  703(b)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  Act  of 
1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of 
section  8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas fMr.  FULBRIGHTl. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  First.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  I  start  my  statement,  I  want 
to  commend  the  majority  leader  for  his 
very  fine  statement  on  his  policy  In  the 
conduct  of  this  debate.  I  am  strongly 
in  sympathy  with  what  he  said  about  our 
having  had  a  long  year  this  year — not 
only  this  year,  but  for  the  past  4  years 
we  have  been  in  almost  continuous  ses- 
sion. I  think  he  was  right  when  he  said 
he  would  not  proceed  on  the  basis  of 
physical  strength  to  determine  the  out- 
come of  this  important  legislation,  and 
that  to  do  so  would  be  quite  inappropri- 
ate. So  I  am  happy  that  the  majority 
leader  has  seen  fit  to  announce  his  in- 
tention to  have  a  test  vote  of  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Senate  at  an  early  date. 

I  would  not  want  to  prophesy  what  the 
Senate  will  do,  because  what  it  has  done 
on  some  occasions  has  surprised  me ;  but 
I  hope  it  will  table  the  motion  to  take  up 
the  bill,  and  thereby  facilitate  the  end  of 
the  session,  and  take  the  matter  up  next 
January.  After  all,  it  is  not  very  long 
until  next  January. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  been 
asked  to  enact  the  bill  HR.  77  and  there- 
by repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  This  £iction  was 
requested  by  President  Johnson  in  his 
message  of  May  18,  1965. 

Section  14(b)  reads  as  follows: 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  execution  or  appli- 
cation of  agreements  requiring  membership 
In  a  labor  organization  as  a  condition  of 
employment  In  any  State  or  Territory  in 
which  such  execution  or  application  is  pro- 
hibited by  State  or  territorial  law. 

The  President's  request  was  considered 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  and  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  July  28,  1965. 
H.R.  77  passed  the  House  by  a  bare  mar- 
gin of  18  votes.    A  change  of  only  9  votes 


would  have  stopped  this  legislation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives — which  clearly 
indicates  that  there  was  no  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  for  it,  even  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  President's  request  and  H.R.  77 
have  been  considered  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  By 
a  vote  of  12  to  3  that  committee  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  Senate  also  pass 
H.R.  77. 

Under  existing  Federal  law,  as  quoted 
above,  the  several  States  of  the  Union 
have  the  power  to  adopt  constitutional 
amendments  and  to  enact  laws  which 
forbid  the  imposition  of  membership  in 
a  labor  union  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment. According  to  the  report — No. 
697 — of  the  Senate  committee,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  77  Is  to  restrict  this  State 
power  and  thereby  purport  to  outlaw 
existing  provisions  of  State  constitutions 
and  State  laws.  The  committee  report  Is 
quite  candid  in  stating  the  desire  for 
Federal  preemption  of  the  field  of  union 
security  in  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments. 

The  committee  report  is  relatively 
silent  on  the  subject  of  why  this  action 
is  wise,  is  necessary,  or  Is  timely.  One 
gets  the  impression  that  the  committee 
has  little  enthusiasm  for  its  recom- 
mended action.  Only  one  reason  Is 
given  in  support  of  HJR.  77.  As  near  as 
I  can  discover,  it  is  urged  that  all  States 
should  have  the  same  labor  laws.  This 
one  reason  is  stated  in  three  different 
versions  as  follows : 

First.  In  the  words  of  the  majority 
report: 

The  sole  purpose  of  HH.  77  to  establish  a 
uniform  Federal  rule  governing  union  secu- 
rity agreements  would  result. 

Second.  In  the  words  of  President 
Johnson: 

Finally,  with  the  hope  of  reducing  conflicts 
In  our  national  labor  policy  that  for  several 
years  have  divided  Americans  in  various 
States,  I  recommend  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  with  such 
other  technical  changes  as  are  made  neces- 
sary by  this  action. 

Third.  In  the  words  of  Secretary 
WIrtz: 

The  issue  here  Is  whether  a  uniform  na- 
tional labor  policy  should  be  established  In 
this  area  (sec.  14(b) )  as  It  exists  In  all  other 
areas  covered  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  I  urge  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  Justification  18  years  ago  for  letting 
the  States  experiment  in  this  area,  experience 
since  that  time  has  shown  that  there  Is  no 
longer  a  good  reason  for  this  course  of  action. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  only  argu- 
ments given  by  the  committee  in  support 
of  this  controversial  proposed  change  in 
public  policy.  The  committee  and  Sec- 
retary Wirtz  justify  the  proposal  in  the 
name  of  "uniformity."  The  President 
hopes  that  repeal  ol  section  14(b)  will 
reduce  "conflicts  which  have  divided 
Americans  In  various  States." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  for  a  question 
which  is  pertinent  to  the  statement  he 
has  just  made? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion only. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  a  demand  for 
uniformity  a  demand  for  conformity? 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  the  way  I 
would  Interpret  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  America  has 
become  great  not  because  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  principle  of  conformity,  but 
because  it  has  recognized  the  right  to  dis- 
agree and  to  dissent? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  shall  come  to  that  point  later 
In  my  statement.  One  of  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  this  country  is  the 
diversity  among  the  people  and  the 
States.  It  is  one  reason  why  we  have 
made  the  progress  that  we  have  made. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  that 
principle  is  Illustrated  in  this  particular 
field  by  the  fact  that  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  1947  the 
States  have  indicated  a  diversity  of 
opinion  on  this  point,  because  31  of  the 
States  have  permitted  compulsory  union- 
ism and  19  of  the  States  have  rejected 
the  idea  of  compulsory  unionism  and 
have  enacted  State  right-to- work  laws? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true,  as  the  Sen- 
ator indicated  a  moment  ago,  that  one 
of  the  great  things  In  the  life  of  this 
Nation,  which  has  enabled  this  Nation 
to  advance  as  it  has.  Is  the  fact  that  each 
State  can  set  up  a  separate  laboratory 
and  carry  on  an  experiment,  and  if  the 
experiment  proves  to  be  successful,  other 
States  of  the  Nation  may  follow  it;  to 
the  contrary,  if  the  experiment  proves  to 
be  unsuccessful,  that  State,  and  that 
State  alone,  is  affected  by  its  disastrous 
consequences? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct;  and  it  is  one  of  the  main 
justifications  for  the  principle  of  States 
rights  that  we  have  tried  to  preserve, 
within  our  capacity  and  power.  There 
are  certain  areas,  such  as  national  de- 
fense, where  that  right  cannot  be  ex- 
ercised because  of  special  conditions;  but 
in  general  it  is  the  principle  on  which 
our  Nation  has  advanced  as  it  has. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  best  defi- 
nition in  a  nutshell  of  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  Constitution  was  tiiat 
given  by  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase 
in  the  case  of  Texas  against  White  when 
he  said: 

The  Constitution  in  all  its  provisions  looks 
to  an  indestructible  unlcm  composed  of  in- 
destructible States. 

Is  that  not  the  best  nutshell  descrip- 
tion that  has  ever  been  given  of  our 
Constitution? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  a  most  concise  statement, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  try  to  preserve  It. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  H.R.  77  repre- 
sent an  effort  to  destroy  what  were  sup- 
posed to  be  Indestructible  States  by  de- 
priving them  of  the  right  to  regulate 
labor  relations  within  the  boundaries  of 
those  States? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  beUeve  it  does, 
and  in  an  area  which,  it  seems  to  me,  Is 
peculiarly  suitable  to  the  States  is  the 
power  to  regulate  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  employer  and  labor.    It  seems 
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to  me  that  there  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  uniformity  in  this  area. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  greatest  protec- 
tion we  have  for  the  preservation  of  lib- 
erty in  this  country  is  diffusion  of  power 
between  the  Federal  Government,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  States  on  the  other 
hand? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  pres- 
sure groups  which  command  great  po- 
litical power  can  intimidate  one  legis- 
lative body  into  doing  their  will,  whereas 
they  cannot  intimidate  51  legislative 
bodies  into  doing  their  will? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  that  the 
fact  that  they  cannot  do  so  Is  a  great 
source  of  security  for  the  country. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  pardon  my  inter- 
ruption. I  thought  these  questions  were 
relevant  to  the  statement  that  he  had 
made. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
observation  of  the  Senator.  He  is  al- 
ways helpful.  His  observations  are 
pertinent,  and  they  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter  involved  in  this  legislation. 

The  Senator  has  sxunmed  up  correctly 
and  appositively.  To  use  the  words  of 
Chief  Justice  Chase,  the  Senator  has 
pointed  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Are 
we  to  have  absolute  uniformity  in  the 
area  of  labor  relations,  or  are  we  not  to 
have  uniformity? 

I  believe  that  concentrates  upon  the 
essence  of  the  problem,  and  that  is  the 
issue  in  connection  with  this  legislation. 

The  committee  and  the  Secretary  seek 
to  justify  this  in  the  name  of  uniformity. 
That  is  about  the  only  reason  they  can 
give.  The  President  said  that  he  hopes 
that  repeal  of  section  14(b)  will  reduce 
"conflicts  which  have  divided  Americans 
In  various  States." 

Secretary  Wirtz  also  sees  no  further 
need  to  let  the  States  "experiment"  in 
this  area. 

Before  discussing  the  persuasiveness, 
or  lack  of  it.  in  the  reasons  quoted  above, 
I  think  it  is  significant  to  note  other  as- 
pects of  report  No.  697.  Mr.  President, 
the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee— 12  members — is  printed  on  10 
pages  of  a  46-page  dociunent. 

Three  and  one-half  pages  are  devoted 
to  explanation  of  an  amendment  affect- 
ing those  individuals  who  object  to  union 
membership  because  of  their  religious 
beliefs.  One-half  page  out  of  this  46- 
page  document  states  the  purpose  of  the 
bill.  Two  pages  discuss  the  "background 
of  the  bill."  One  page  contains  a  decrip- 
tion  of  what  Is  done  by  each  section  of 
the  bill  and  quotes  a  three  sentence  en- 
dorsement by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Two  and  one- half  pages  reprint  sections 
of  existing  law  which  would  be  changed 
by  enactment  of  the  bill.  Approximate- 
ly one-half  page  purports  to  state  why 
HJl.  77  should  be  enacted.  This  is  the 
content  of  the  first  10  pages.  One-half 
page  undertakes  to  tell  us  why  this  Is  a 
good  bill. 

The  remaining  36  pages  of  the  report 
contain  the  Individual  views  of  Senator 
Fannin — 20    pages;    Senator    Javtts — 4 


pages;  Senator  Prottty — 4  pages;  Sena- 
tor DoMiNicK — 5  pages;  and  Senator 
Murphy — 2  pages.  In  my  experience, 
this  is  a  very  unusual  docimient.  The 
report  to  the  Senate,  on  a  subject  of  this 
significance,  contains  only  one -half  page 
of  justification  for  action  favored  by  12 
members.  But  individual  views — differ- 
ing or  dissenting — require  almost  72 
times  as  much  discussion.  This  hardly 
seems  like  a  measiure  designed  to  reduce 
conflict,  because  there  is  plenty  of  con- 
flict of  views  among  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  my  years  in  the 
Senate,  I  can  recall  few  issues  which 
have  aroused  such  conflicting  and  con- 
fused public  discussion,  or  which  prom- 
ised to  achieve  such  limited  purposes,  or 
which  were  supported  by  such  weak  and 
unconvincing  argtmients. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  and 
Secretary  Wirtz  plead  for  "uniformity" 
in  national  labor  policy.  But  having 
made  this  plea,  no  further  explanation 
is  thought  necessary.  Why  should  we 
desire  "uniformity"  in  this  particular  as- 
pect of  our  national  life?  I  have  never 
thought  "uniformity,"  as  a  doctrine  or 
principle,  a  desirable  goal  of  a  society 
striving  for  greatness. 

I  never  thought  the  Great  Society, 
about  which  we  hear  statements,  was  to 
be  characterized  by  uniformity.  On  the 
contrary  we  often  read  in  the  press  about 
the  ant-like  existence  of  certain  states  In 
Asia,  the  implication  being  that  this  Is 
contrary  to  our  concept  of  good  society. 
But  by  merely  stating  uniformity  of  laws 
as  a  desirable  goal,  the  sponsors  and  the 
Secretary  seem  to  think  this  is  sufficient. 

On  the  contrary,  I  had  thought  of  "di- 
versity" and  originality  as  cornerstones 
of  good  public  policy  in  this  and  in  all 
other  truly  democratic  countries. 

Uniformity,  by  and  large,  in  this  area 
of  relations  is  contrary  to  good  public 
policy.  Uniformity  has  always  been 
frowned  upon  by  our  ancesters,  and  in 
this  country,  by  the  Fathers  of  this  coun- 
try, as  a  principle  not  to  be  applied  in  this 
area. 

"Uniformity"  Is  a  principle  usually 
frowned  upon  by  the  members  of  a  free 
society.  Uniformity  is  more  characteris- 
tic of  totalitarian  societies. 

There  Is  sometimes  a  feeling  that  we 
always  approach  too  much  uniformity  In 
some  areas;  that  we  all  share  the  same 
beliefs  and  think  alike. 

Usually,  the  first  act  of  a  soldier,  or  a 
policeman,  or  a  postman,  upon  complet- 
ing his  period  of  duty  and  as  opportunity 
may  permit.  Is  to  rid  himself  of  "uniform- 
ity" by  removing  his  "uniform."  Why 
should  the  people  of  Arkansas  be  clothed 
in  a  uniform  of  labor  policy  cut  to  fit  the 
desires  of  the  people  of  New  York,  Mich- 
igan, or  any  other  State?  Why  should 
the  people  of  New  York,  or  Michigan,  or 
any  other  State  be  concerned  about  the 
labor  policy  adopted  by  the  people  of  Ar- 
kansas? What  do  the  citizens  of  any 
State  gain  by  a  Federal  edict  that  all 
must  wear  the  same  uniform ?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  that  neither  the  commit- 
tee repwrt  nor  the  record  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings  provide  persuasive  an- 
swers to  these  questions. 


This  prompts  me  to  suggest  that  there 
is  very  little  uniformity  in  other  areas  of 
Federal  activity.  I  have  in  mind,  partic- 
ularly, the  awarding  of  our  gigantic  de- 
fense contracts.  According  to  statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  there  is 
considerable  disparity,  or  "diversity,"  in 
the  percentages  of  such  contracts  re- 
ceived by  industries  in  the  several  States 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point,  before  he 
proceeds  to  another  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  it  not  seem  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  those  who 
advocate  vmiformity  and  conformity 
should  be  great  admirers  of  the  Commu- 
nist system? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  think 
they  would  be. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Do  not  Communist  coun- 
tries believe  so  much  in  uniformity  and 
conformity  that  they  enact  laws  under 
which  there  can  be  only  one  political 
party  in  existence  in  those  countries? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  One  of  the  criticisms  that  is 
made  of  such  countries  is  that  they  are 
all  alike. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Do  not  laws  in  Commu- 
nist countries  require  everyone  to  come 
out  on  election  day  and  vote  in  exactly 
the  same  way  on  the  same  ticket? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  They  have 
only  one  choice. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  to  this  country 
and  to  freedom  would  be  to  carry  out 
the  recommendation  that  all  laws  be 
made  uniform  and  that  everyone  be  com- 
pelled to  conform  to  the  views  of  those 
who  might  be  in  power? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  strong 
bedrock  upon  which  America  rests  and 
which  accounts  for  its  growth  and  great- 
ness is  that  the  American  system  has 
always  contemplated  that  every  man 
should  carry  his  own  sovereignty  under 
his  own  hat? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  believe  that  the  originality 
we  have  allowed  by  a  degree  of  diversity 
in  this  country  accounts  for  most  of  the 
better  qualities  of  our  society. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  if  we  are  to 
preserve  basic  philosophy  which  says  that 
every  American  shall  carry  his  own  sov- 
ereignty under  his  own  hat,  we  must 
allow  him  the  right  to  join  or  to  re- 
fuse to  join  a  union? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  Certainly  It  is  not 
the  business  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  States  should  establish  the  law;  that 
is  within  their  jurisdiction.  I  agree  that 
a  State  may  enact  a  law  affecting  all  of 
Its  citizens;  but  this  is  not  an  area  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  should 
engage  Itself. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  I  take  it  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  entertains  that  view 
because  he  believes  that  the  people  of  a 
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state  ought  to  be  allowed,  collectively,  ciimes,  he  was  a  welcome  guest  at  the  Bai-  Mr.   FULBRIGHT      The   Senator  Is 

to  carry   their  own  sovereignty  imder  ™orai,  the  Eden  Roc,  the  Roney  Plaza,  the  correct 

their  own  hat.  P^"«  ^^^  ^otel     His  bills  in  17  hotels  dur-  j^  ERVIN     Are  not  men  denrived  of 

Tv/Tr   TTTTT  RRT/-WT'      Th^¥  io  ««,^««f  *^  »  3-year  pcflod  cost  the  iinlon  $86,364.46  *i,       L^V    "7          ,     noi  men  aepnvea  OI 

^IS^     T^;,    That  IS  correct  ^^    the    membership's    hard    earned    dues  the  abUity  to  make  their  unions  act  for 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Is  there  anything  m  the  money.                                            cu    uu  ^^^  benefit  of  their  members  if  they  are 

right-to-work  law  of  Arkansas  or  of  any  -.        ,,      „       ^      ,  denied  the  right  to  withdraw  from  their 

other  State  which  would  prevent  a  union  ^^es  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  be-  union  in  case  their  officials  refuse  to  do 

from  nimibering  among  its  dues-pajring  ^^^ve  that  a  man  ought  to  be  compelled  so? 

members  all  the  workers  In  a  particular  ^o  join  a  union  and  pay  dues  to  a  union  Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    The    Senator    is 

craft  or  a  particular  bargaining  xmit  when  the  head  of  the  union  embezzles  or  correct.    And  the  reverse  of  that  is  that 

whom    it    can    persuade,    by    peaceful  naisapplies  union  funds  in  such  fashion?  it  removes  one  of  the  principal  Incen- 

means,  that  union  membership  is  good  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Of  course  not.  tives  for  the  imion  leadership  itself  to 

for  them?  Mr.    ERVIN.    Does    not    compulsory  behave  properly. 

Mr.     FULBRIGHT.    There     is     not.  unionism  require  workers  to  join  bad  Mr.  ERVIN.    I  ask  the  Senator  from 

Unions  in  those  States  may  persuade  all  unions  as  well  as  to  join  good  unions?  Arkansas  If  he  does  not  believe  that  a 

the  workers  in  a  plant  to  join  unions  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    That  would  be  the  man  makes  a  better  Senator  If  he  can  be 

voluntarily.    Workers  are  not  forced  by  effect;  yes.  called  upon  by  his  constituents  to  give 

law  to  join  unions.  Mr.  ERVIN.    Is  it  not  true  that  the  ef-  an  account  of  his  stewardship  from  time 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Does  the  Senator  from  feet  of  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  to  time? 
Arkansas  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  allows  States  to  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    That  is  a  part  of 
North  Carolina  that  a  labor  union  Is,  In  enact  rIght-to-work  laws,  would  be  that  t^^  theory  and  principle  behind  the  pro- 
essence,  a  voluntary  organization?  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  citi-  cedure. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    It  ought  to  be  a  zens  would  be  compelled  to  join  and  pay  Mr.    ERVIN.    The    power    of    union 

voluntary  organization.  dues  to  unions  when  the  unions  are  op-  members  to  withdraw  from  the  imlon 

Mr.   ERVIN.    Does   not  tlie  Senator  erated  for  the  selfish  benefit  of  some  of  makes  it  certain  that  union  leadership 

from  Arkansas  agree  with  the  Senator  the  officers  rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  will  do  right. 

from  North  CaroUna  that  there  is  no  In-  the  rank-and-file  members  of  the  union?  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.   It  seems  to  me  that 

justice  in  requiring  a  labor  union  to  ob-  Mr.   FULBRIGHT.     The   Senator   is  ^  correct  in  a  very  decided  way.    I  ap- 

tain  its  members  In  exactly  the  same  way  quite  correct.    I  know  the  Senator  from  Preciate  the  comments  of  the  Senator 

that  churches  and  civic,  fraternal,  and  North  Carolina  does  not  intend  to  say—  ^"^m  North  Carolina, 

political  organizations  obtain  their  mem-  and  I  do  not^-that  all  unions  are  not  The  Secretary  recommends  uniformity 

•jers?  decent.    There  are  all  kinds  of  unions,  with  regard  to  the  labor  laws.    However, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    By  voluntary  as-  just  as  there  are  aU  kinds  of  factories  ^^  many  other  activities  there  is  no  effort 

sociatlon;  the  Senator  Is  quite  correct.  plants,   managements,    politicians,    and  to  achieve  uniformity.    I  referred  to  the 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  the  Senator  from  other  groups.  But  to  make  membership  A&ures  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Arkansas  aware  of  the  argument  that  is  in  a  union  compulsory  would,  it  seems  to  with  regard  to  the  great  disparity  in  the 
usually  made  that  a  man  who  is  not  me,  remove  one  of  the  principal  incen-  Percentage  of  contracts  awarded  to  the 
compelled  to  join  a  union  against  his  tives  to  have  a  well-operated  union  If  industries  in  the  several  States.  For 
wUl  is  a  free  rider?  the  union  is  well  run  and  has  honest,  ef-  example,  during  the  three  most  re- 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes:  I  know  that  fectlve  leadership,  It  will  attract  members  cent  fiscal  periods  for  which  statistics 
that  argument  has  been  made.  voluntarily;  the  workers  will  want  to  ^^e  available,  the  net  value  of  military 

Mr.   ERVIN.    Does  not  the  Senator  join.  prime  contracts  of  $10,000  or  more  which 

from  Arkansas  agree  with  the  Senator  Mr.  ERVIN.     Does  not  the  Senator  ^^^^  awarded  to  firms  in  the  State  of 

from  North  Carolina  that  the  records  of  from  Arkansas  agree  with  the  Senator  Arkansas,  were  as  follows: 

the  McClellan  investigation  reveal  that  from  North  Carolina  that  in  many  cases  Million 

In  some  cases  where  there  was  compul-  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  good     V'^'^^l  ^^"  ^^^^ *®*"® 

sory  unionism,  instead  of  there  being  unions  is  that  the  unions  are  engaged  in     pS  v^^  iqS 11'  I 

free  riders,  some  union  members  drafted  worthwhile  enterprises  for  the  benefit  of                            

Into  the  unions  were  "taken  for  a  ride?"  their  members?  While  the  decrease  in  absolute  value  of 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  correct.  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  Is  ^^^^^  contracts  might  be  explained  In 
Men  have  sometimes  been  required  to  correct.  terms  of  shifting  emphasis  in  types  of 
join  unions  when  the  leadership  of  the  Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  the  Senator  aware  Procurement  contracts,  it  certainly  can- 
unions  did  not  warrant  membership  at  of  the  argument  so  often  made  that  com-  "°*'  ^  explained  by  a  corresponding 
all.  Leaders  were  corrupt,  but  the  work-  pulsory  unionism  is  necessary  for  the  ^^^^^e  in  total  contracts  awarded.  As 
ers  had  no  choice  except  to  belong  to  security  of  the  union?  *  matter  of  fact,  the  Arkansas  share  of 
the  imlon  that  operated  in  a  particular  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  If  that  Is  said  to  ^^^^^^^  procurement  in  these  3  fiscal 
plant.  That  is  the  reverse  side  of  the  be  so,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  statement  ^^^^^  ^^  ^'^  percent  In  fiscal  year  1962, 
Picture.  Arkansas  is  one  of  the  States  having  ^'^  Percent  in  fiscal  year  1963,  and  0.1 

Mr.  ERVIN.    WUl  the  Senator  from  right-to-work  provisions  In  their  consti-  P^^^ent  in  fiscal  year  1964. 

Arkansas    permit    the    Senator    from  tution  that  has  had  exceptionally  good  ^^  ^^^  other  end  of  this  diverse  scale 

North  Carolina  to  read,  as  the  basis  for  leadership,     I  cannot  remember  in  my  °^  participation  In  defense  procurement 

a  question,  certain  facts  which  were  re-  own  State  any  labor  imion  scandal  at  all  ^^^^  the  States  of  California  and  New 

yealed  by  the  Investigation  conducted  by  comparable  to  the  activities  which  the  ^°^^- 

the  select  committee  imder  the  chah--  Senator  just  read.  One  of  the  reasons  is  California,  during  the  fiscal  year  1962, 
manship  of  the  Senator's  colleague  from  that  the  unions  are  well  led.  The  imlons  received  23.9  percent  of  the  defense  pro- 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  ?  in  my  State  are  reputable.    The  leaders  curement,  while  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    Without    losing  and  members  are  high-class  citizens.    So  received  10.7  percent.    Those  two  States 

my  right  to  the  floor,  I  shield  for  that  the  unions  appeal  to  the  workers  on  their  received  a  third  of  all  the  prime  con- 

purpose.  merits;  the  unions  cannot  sit  back  and  *^^ts  in  defense.    Why  do  we  not  apply 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  refer  to  the  record  of  have  membership  imposed  upon  them  uniformity  in  the  awarding  of  defense 

the    United    Textile    Workers    Union,  Mr    ERVIN      Does  not  the  Senator  contracts,  if  uniformity  per  se  has  the 

which  is  mentioned  on  pages  90  and  91  of  fmm'Arkansa^  bctpp  with  fhp  c!p„ator  ^^^^^  ^^^"^  ^^t  the  Secretary  thinks  it 

the  book  entitled  "Crime  Without  Pun-  l^^  n^S,  ArniRf  fw  f>,    L  .  ^as?    It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 

ishment,"  written  by  Senator  John  L.  ^J^?^  f^J^^  ^f  °?^^  ^^^*  ^^^  ^?  ^^"^  even  more   advisable   to   treat   all   the 

McClellan.    Speaking  of  the  head  of  "Y    •       i^  *u     ^^7-,^^^}',  *^**    ^°°^  States  that  pay  taxes  in  this  country  In 

the  union.  Senator  McClellan  said:  uniomsm  is  the  abihty  of  citizens  in  the  a  more  uniform  manner  in  the  distrlbu- 

in  Miami  Beach,  where  he  was  wont  to  °^^  instance  and  the  ability  of  the  union  tion  of  the  largess  of  the  Defense  De- 
stay  for  long  periods  at  the  height  of  the  members  m  the  other  to  repudiate  their  partment.  Nobody  of  whom  I  know- 
season  whUe  his  membership  was  working  leadership,  either  In  the  legislative  bodies  certainly  neither  the  Secretary  of  De- 
diiigentiy  In  the  factories  in  less  temperate  or  in  the  unions?  fense  nor  the  Secretary  of  Labor — ^has 
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suggested  that  defense  contracts  should 
be  awarded  uniformly,  although  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  states  that  the  labor  laws 
should  be  enacted  uniformly. 

In  the  flscal  year  1963,  it  was  the  same 
story.  California  received  23.1  percent 
and  New  York  received  9.9  percent.  1 
do  not  know  what  happened  to  New  York. 
It  seems  to  have  fallen  behind  a  little. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1964.  California  re- 
ceived 21  percent  and  New  York  re- 
ceived 10.2  percent. 

California  may  have  been  affected  by 
the  increase  in  Texas  or  Louisiana. 
There  semed  to  be  a  slight  influence 
because  of  Texas  coming  into  the  pic- 
ture in  1964.  The  State  of  California 
dropped  2  percent.  However,  the  two 
States  have  a  combined  percentage  of 
over  31  percent. 

I  hope  that  the  people  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida  will  not  think  I  am  over- 
looking them,  but  I  did  not  want  to  delay 
the  proceedings  by  reading  all  the  fig- 
ures. 

I  have  heard  no  urging  from  the  people 
of  either  California  or  Louisiana  for  uni- 
formity in  the  distribution  of  the  Fed- 
eral largess.  Yet  they  seem  to  be  for 
uniformity  in  labor  laws. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen- 
ator would  check  the  figures  for  Loui- 
siana, I  believe  he  would  find,  if  he 
were  to  look  at  the  10-  or  20-year  aver- 
age, that  Louisiana  is  doing  poorly  in- 
deed In  that  category.  It  may  be  that 
we  have  been  trailing  in  the  last  year  or 
two.  I  did  not  know  that  the  Senator 
had  figures  to  show  that  Louisiana  was 
doing  well.  Does  California  have  that 
percentage  of  population? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  not  think 
that  it  had  23  percent;  no. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  my  im- 
pression that  the  figure  is  less  than  10 
percent. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  beheve  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  that 
New  York  has  approximately  that  per- 
centage. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  New  York  has  ap- 
proximately 10  percent.  However,  Cali- 
fornia Is  gaining  as  the  Senator  knows. 
I  have  been  told,  and  I  believe  I  have 
read,  that  the  estimate  is  that  California 
Is  larger  than  New  York.  However  it 
Is  not  this  much  larger.  How  California 
accounts  for  23  percent  is  beyond  my 
comprehension.  That  would  certainly 
violate  Mr.  Wirtz'  idea  of  uniformity, 
and  mine.  too. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
might  be  able  to  explain  that  disparity 
so  far  as  New  York  is  concerned,  be- 
cause it  is  not  too  much  out  of  line. 
However.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  figures 
for  California  are  certainly  out  of  line 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  so.  They 
are  quite  out  of  line  with  the  principle 
of  uniformity.  I  am  not  advocating  uni- 
formity all  around,  but.  to  be  consistent. 
If  we  want  uniform  labor  laws,  why  not 
have  uniformity  in  the  awarding  of  Fed- 
eral contracts?  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  more  appropriate  in  a  nimiber 
of  other  fields  also. 


We  are  entering  into  an  area  of  rela- 
tionship between  human  beings  which  I 
think  is  in  quite  a  different  category  from 
that  of  the  distribution  of  public  works 
and  public  funds. 

I  believe  that  if  we  wish  to  make  com- 
parisons, the  Federal  Government  Is  bet- 
ter able  to  judge  the  question  of  dis- 
tribution of  public  funds.  This  would 
almost  reach  the  area  of  the  relation- 
ship between  husband  and  wife.  It 
would  not  be  quite  the  same.  However, 
it  involves  a  most  personal  kind  of  rela- 
tionship. A  man's  relationship  with  his 
employer  is  a  very  personal  thing.  The 
government  closest  to  that  operation 
should  be  the  one  better  suited  to  make 
a  sound  Judgment  as  to  the  nature  of 
that  relationship. 

We  have  not  yet  tried  to  intervene  in 
the  matter  of  marital  laws  dealing  with 
divorce.  I  hope  that  we  shall  not.  I 
grant  that  those  laws  are  more  restric- 
tive in  some  States  and  that  the  laws 
dealing  with  divorce  are  not  as  good 
as  they  should  be.  However,  the  situa- 
tion dealing  with  divorce  is  not  suitable 
for  Federal  legislation.  It  ought  to  be 
handled  by  the  level  of  goverament  near- 
est to  the  people  involved.  That  would 
be  the  State  government. 

The  matter  of  the  relationship  between 
the  employer  and  employee,  it  seems 
to  me,  approaches  this  kind  of  relation- 
ship and  can  better  be  dealt  with  purely 
as  a  matter  of  good  sense  and  good 
judgment  concerning  the  nature  and 
conditions  under  which  the  work  is  to 
be  done.  This  is  a  field  which  is  a  most 
important  thing  to  most  men.  next  to 
their  family  life. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  certainly  not  a 
record  of  uniform  participation  under 
the  Federal  program  for  defense  procure- 
ment. I  mention  this  aspect  of  Federal 
"diversity"  merely  to  Illustrate  the  need 
for  reflection  about  a  proposition  for 
public  policy  advanced  in  the  name  of 
"uniformity"  among  the  States. 

That  is  the  principal  reason  given  in 
the  committee  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  this  particular  bill. 

It  could  be  pointed  out  by  others  that 
Arkansas  receives  Federal  support  for  Its 
cotton  farmers  far  in  excess  of  the  sup- 
port given  cotton  farmers  in  Minnesota. 
But  the  farmers  in  Minnesota  receive 
Federal  support  for  their  wheat  and  their 
dairy  products  far  In  excess  of  similar 
support  in  Arkansas.  Such  comparisons 
serve  to  further  illustrate  that  Federal 
policies  are  not  uniform  in  their  effects 
upon  the  several  States  of  the  Union. 

They  are  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
of  the  subject  matter  In  these  areas,  and 
no  one  in  his  right  mind  would  recom- 
mend that  we  have  the  same  kind  of  re- 
sults In  these  areas  for  each  State. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  to  argue 
for  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  on  grounds  of 
the  necessity  for  uniformity  Is  to  argue 
for  the  obliteration  of  State  boundary 
lines  for  no  better  reason  than  the  fact 
that  the  States  have  different  names. 
Such  an  argument  reveals  a  total  Insen- 
sitlvlty  to  the  foundation  of  our  fed- 
eralism, and  to  the  individual  differences 
which  distinguish  our  democracy. 


Secretary  Wirtz  also  speaks  about  "ex- 
periment" by  the  States  in  the  area  of 
union  security  agreements.  He  says  by 
implication,  in  effect,  that  their  course 
was  Justified  because  of  a  need  for  ex- 
perience, but  he  says  there  is  no  longer 
such  a  need.  That  would  seem  to  assume 
that  we  have  reached  such  perfection 
that  we  no  longer  need  experiment  and 
we  no  longer  need  consider  that  there 
may  be  better  ways  or  better  relation- 
ships in  this  area,  which  assumption  our 
experience  does  not  by  any  means  sup- 
port. 

In  the  general  election  held  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  1944,  the  people  of  Arkansas  ap- 
proved amendment  No.  34  to  the  State 
constitution.  This  amendment  has  re- 
mained undisturbed  for  almost  21  years. 
Arkansas  has  exercised  its  legitimate 
power  to  legislate.  This  legislation  has 
not  only  endured.  It  has  aroused  very 
little  litigation  and  a  minimum  of  con- 
troversy. If  this  has  been  an  experi- 
ment, it  certainly  has  been  a  good  one, 
and  beneficial  to  the  people  of  my  State, 
as  an  example  of  premier  exercise  of  the 
State's  rights  under  our  constitution, 
and.  in  the  words  of  Secretary  Wirtz,  "A 
good  experiment."  But  I  think  they 
should  retain  the  right  to  experiment 
further  any  time  they  choose  to  do  so, 
seeking  ways  to  improve  their  local  law. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  they  have  not 
changed  It  Is  that  It  has  been  quite  satis- 
factory, as  I  think  I  can  demonstrate 
later  In  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate,  I  will  read  the  text  of  amend- 
ment No.  34  to  the  Arkansas  State  con- 
stitution.   It  Is  very  short: 

Section  1.  No  person  shall  be  denied  em- 
ployment beca\ise  of  metnbershlp  In  or  aflSl- 
latlon  with  or  resignation  from  a  labor  union, 
because  of  refusal  to  Join  or  afiSUate  with  a 
labor  union;  nor  shall  any  corporation  or 
Individual  or  association  of  any  kind  enter 
Into  any  contract,  written  or  oral,  to  exclude 
from  employment  members  of  a  labor  union 
or  persons  who  refuse  to  join  a  labor  union, 
or  because  of  resignation  from  a  labor  union; 
nor  shall  any  p>er8on  against  his  will  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  dues  to  any  labor  organization 
as  a  prerequisite  to  or  condition  of  employ- 
ment. 

Sec.  2.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

This  amendment  was  subsequently 
implemented  by  the  Arkansas  General 
Assembly— act  101  of  1947. 

A  reference  to  "experimentation"  ap- 
pears In  a  legislative  note  on  Arkansas 
Act  101  of  1947  written  by  Joe  E.  Coving- 
ton, who  was  then  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  University  of  Arkansas  Law 
School  and  since  that  time  has  become 
dean  of  the  University  of  Missouri  Law 
School.  This  note  appears  in  the  text 
of  a  very  fine  law  review  article  by  James 
E.  Youngdahl — Arkansas  Law  Review  & 
Bar  Association  Journal,  fall  1960.  This 
article  is  Included  in  the  record  of  hear- 
ings by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  begins  on  page  222. 
Dean  Covington's  note  reads — I  shall 
read  just  a  part  of  the  article,  as  follows: 

A  strong  argiiment  favoring  the  validity 
of  the  legislation  Is  found  In  the  Idea  of 
permitting  legislatures  to  experiment  In 
social  control  and  by  such  experimentation 
finally  to  achieve  ends  that  will  be  for  the 
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good  of  all.  If  the  legislation  proves  unfor- 
tunate, this  will  manifest  Itself  in  a  rela- 
tively short  time  and  the  error  can  be  cor- 
rected In  the  same  manner,  by  legislation. 
One  of  the  latest  authoritative  books  on  la- 
bor law  •  •  •  advocates  the  view  of  permit- 
ting the  States  to  regulate  labor  by  legisla- 
tion and  thus  by  the  trial  and  error  method 
search  for  a  solution  to  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexing problems  of  the  modern  age. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Arkansas  Law  Review  &  Bar  Associa- 
tion Journal,  fall  1960] 
Thbtexn  Years  of  the  "Right  To  Work" 
IN  Arkansas 

(By  James  E.  Youngdahl)  • 

I.    INTRODrrCTlON 

In  1947  Dean  Joe  E.  Covington  concluded 
a  legislative  note  on  Arkansas  Act  101  of 
1947  with  the  following  language : 

"A  strong  argument  favoring  the  validity 
of  the  legislation  Is  foiind  In  the  Idea  of 
permitting  legislatures  to  experiment  In 
social  control  and  by  such  experimentation 
finally  to  achieve  ends  that  will  be  for  the 
good  of  all.  If  the  legislation  proves  un- 
fortunate, this  will  manifest  Itself  In  a 
relatively  short  time  and  the  error  can  be 
corrected  In  the  same  manner,  by  legisla- 
tion. One  of  the  latest  authoritative  books 
on  labor  law  •  •  •  advocates  the  view  of 
permitting  the  States  to  regulate  labor  by 
legislation  and  thus  by  the  trlal-and-error 
method  search  for  a  solution  to  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  problems  of  the  modern 
age." ' 

Thirteen  years  later  the  question  arises  as 
to  whether  the  Arkansas  Preedopi  To  Work 
Act  2  h£i8  proven  unfortunate  or  has  served 
as  a  solution  to  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
problems  of  the  modern  age.  The  ordinary 
answer  to  this  question  is  today  as  depend- 
ent on  economic  bias  as  It  was  In  1947.'  The 
purpose  of  the  instant  discussion,  however, 
is  to  survey  the  recorded  results  of  the 
"right    to    work"  *    principle    in    Arkansas, 


*  Attorney  at  Law,  McMath,  Leatherman, 
Woods  &  Youngdahl,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

'  Covington,  "Freedom  To  Work"  Act.  1  Ark. 
L.  Rev.  204,  209  (1947). 

•Ark.  Stat.  Ann.  sees.  81-201  to  205  (Repl. 
vol.1960). 

•Comjxare  National  Right  To  Work  Com- 
mittee, "Do  Right  To  Work  Laws  Hvirt  or  Help 
the  Economy?"  (1952)  with  AFL-CIO,  "Union 
Security:  The  Case  Against  the  Right  To 
Work  Laws"  (1958). 

*A  vexing  preliminary  problem  Is  In  the 
Me  of  the  term  "right  to  work,"  unquestion- 
ably the  acceptable  public  denomination  for 
laws  which  forbid  making  union  membership 
a  condition  of  emplojrment.  Despite  the  use 
of  the  term  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  it  Is  not  a  careful 
expression  of  the  legal  or  economic  principle 
Involved.  See  Idaho  State  Federation  of  Labor 
(AFL)  v.  Smylie,  272  P.  2d  707  (Ida.  1954), 
where  the  Supreme  Court  of  Idaho  refused 
to  allow  the  ballot  title  of  "right  to  work 
initiative  proposal"  to  be  submitted  to  the 
voters;  and  3foore  v.  Hall.  316  S.  W.  2d  207 
'Ark,  1958),  where  the  popular  name  "Free- 
dom to  hire"  was  held  to  be  misleading  and 
partisan  on  a  proposal  which  would  have  re- 
Btricted  the  subject  matter  of  bargaining. 
An  arbitrator  has  commented.  In  Cutler- 
Hammer,  Inc.,  17  LRRM  2769  (Meyer  1946) : 
"It  is  our  opinion  that  the  freedom  to  work, 
like  all  freedoms,  may  properly  be  qualified 
to  the  extent  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
the  greatest   number  and    we   believe   that 


thereby  to  gather  together  raw  data  for  a 
Judgment  on  whether  or  not  this  legislative 
experiment  has  been  successful. 

n.    DEVELOPMENT  OF    THE    LAW 

The  concept  of  union  security,  achieved 
by  restricting  employment  In  a  given  eco- 
nomic unit  to  members  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion, has  a  genesis  In  this  coimtry  predating 
the  founding  revolution.'  Individual  em- 
ployer resistance  to  this  concept  has  corres- 
ponding origins.*  The  first  statutory  pro- 
vision for  the  rlght-to-work  principle  was 
enacted  In  an  amendment  to  the  Florida 
Constitution  In  1944.' 

Arkansas  was  a  close  second  In  the  trend 
which  now  affects  labor-management  rela- 
tions In  19  States.'  On  November  4,  1944, 
54.6  percent  of  the  ballots  on  the  Issue "  were 
cast  for  amendment  34  to  the  Arkansas 
constitution.  Section  1  of  the  amendment 
prohibits  membership  or  nonmembership  In 
a  labor  organization  or  the  payment  of  union 
dues  as  a  condition  of  employment,  and 
bans  contracts  with  such  provisions.  Sec- 
tion 2  authorizes  the  legislature  to  enforce 
the  aniendment  with  appropriate  statutes. 

Pursuant  to  the  popular  mandate,  the 
leglslat\ire  adopted  Act  101  of  1947,  the  Free- 
dom To  Work  Act."  The  first  section  of  the 
new  legislation  outlines  the  public  pKJilcy 
of  the  State  In  terms  of  amendment  34.  The 
second  forbids  denial  of  emplojTnent  because 
of  membership  or  nonmembership  in  a  labor 
organization,  or  making  the  payment  of 
money  to  a  union  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment. Contracts  which  exclude  from  em- 
ployment members,  nonmembers,  or  persons 
resigned  or  expelled  from  labor  organizations 
are  made  Illegal  by  section  3. 

The  foiirth  section  of  the  act  establishes 
the  penalties  for  violations  of  a  particular 
Interdiction:  entering  Into  forbidden  con- 
tracts. A  fine  ranging  between  $100  and 
$5,000  Is  established,  and  applicable  separ- 
ately to  each  day  the  contract  is  In  effect. 
Provision  Is  made  for  venue  In  criminal 
prosecutions.  The  final  section  makes  the 
act  Inapplicable  to  contracts  existing  at 
the  time  of  its  passage.*' 

The  effects  of  the  rlght-to-work  amend- 
ment and  statute  have  been  evidenced  In  10 
cases  in  the  Arkansas  Supreme  Court,  3  ac- 
tions In  Arkansas  Federal  district  courts,  1 
published  opinion  of  an  attorney  general, 
and  apparently  no  prosecutions  under  the 
criminal  sanctions  of  the  law. 


when  a  union  represents  a  large  majority  of 
the  employees  within  the  bargaining  unit, 
when  It  Is  democratic  In  Its  practices,  and 
when  Its  history  Is  one  of  stability  and  re- 
sponsibility. If  the  representatives  of  the 
majority  of  the  employees  request  It,  It  Is 
fair  to  both  the  employer  and  the  employees 
that  the  employees'  freedom  to  work  be 
qualified  to  the  extent  of  requiring  them  to 
belong  to  a  union." 

■'Skinner,  "Legal  and  Historical  Back- 
ground of  the  Rlght-to-Work  Dispute,"  9 
Lab.  L.  Jour.  411  (1958);  PoUltt.  "Right  to 
Work  Law  Issues :  An  Evidentiary  Approach." 
37  No.  Car.  L.  Rev.  233  (1959) . 

•Ibid. 

'Florida  Constitution,  Declaration  of 
Rights,  sec.  12  (1959). 

*Note.  81  Mon.  Lab.  Rev.  1380,  1381 
(1958) :  PoUltt.  supra  note  5,  at  233.  See  also 
Minis  &  Brown,  "From  the  Wagner  Act  to 
Taft-Hartley".  326-39  (1950). 

"For  105.300;  against  87.652.  Bee  also 
Withee  v.  Hall,  217  Ark.  644.  232  S.  W.  2d 
827   (1950). 

1*  Supra,  note  2.  The  act  was  approved  on 
February  19,  1947.  Note,  19  LRRM  3029 
(1947). 

"  See  Covington,  supra,  note  1  for  more 
detailed  analysis  of  the  specific  statutory 
language. 


The  first  mention  of  the  new  Arkansas  re- 
strictions on  collective  bargaining  was  made 
In  a  1949  decision."  The  suit  was  for  the 
enforcement  of  a  union  shop  agreement  by 
two  ofQcers  of  a  local  union  for  the  benefit 
of  the  membership.  After  a  demurrer  had 
been  sustained  by  the  trial  judge  on  the 
ground  of  Incapacity  of  the  plaintiffs,  the 
supreme  court  reversed,  finding  no  defect 
In  the  capacity  of  the  parties.  In  dissenting 
opinions,  two  Judges  commented  that  since 
the  contract  sought  to  be  enforced  was  Itself 
Illegal  under  amendment  34  and  act  101  of 
1947,  it  was  an  idle  gesture  to  remand  a  case 
with  no  cause  of  action  to  try." 

The  next  eight  Arkansas  Supreme  Court 
decisions  In  the  field  concerned  the  effect  of 
the  rlght-to-work  law  on  picketing.  A  hint 
of  what  was  to  come  was  Included  In  dicta 
In  Local  No.  802  v.  AsimosM  A  sweeping  In- 
junction Issued  by  a  lower  court  was  modified 
to  restrain  only  violent  and  obstructive 
picketing.  The  court  commented  that  since 
a  closed  shop  had  never  been  mentioned  by 
the  union  negotiators,  a  basis  for  the  broad 
restraint  could  not  be  found  In  amend- 
ment 34." 

In  the  same  term,  the  court  showed  what 
Its  Asimos  suggestion  could  mean.  In  Self 
v.  Taylor^  an  electrical  contractor  brought 
suit  to  enjoin  picketing.  A  prior  collective- 
bargaining  agreement  had  Included  a  union 
security  provision,  entered  Into  before  the 
adoption  of  act  101  of  1947.  In  1949  nego- 
tiations, the  union  demanded  the  same 
clause,  apparently  In  violation  of  the  new 
statute.  After  some  Initial  bargaining  skir- 
mishes, the  xinlon  withdrew  Its  demand  for 
the  Inclusion  of  a  union  shop  In  the  express 
contract.  In  Its  stead,  a  proposal  was  sub- 
mitted allowing  either  party  to  cancel  the 
contract  within  60  days.  It  was  testified 
that  the  union  Informed  the  employer  that 
It  would  exercise  the  right  pf  cancellation 
unless   nonunion   workers   were   discharged. 

Judge  Dunaway,  for  the  majority,  held  that 
the  Injunction  should  be  maintained. 
Pointing  out  that  the  contract  demanded 
through  picketing  was  designed  Indirectly  to 
achieve  an  Illegal  result,  the  court  refused 
to  "blind  Itself  to  reality."  "  Judge  Lefiar, 
dissenting,  expressed  a  belief  that  the  In- 
ferences adopted  In  the  majority  opinion 
were  both  tenuous  and  dangerous. 

Five  years  later  the  Self  v.  Taylor  case  was 
reopened.**  Again,  the  majority  refused  to 
allow  the  union  to  picket,  in  view  of  a  find- 
ing that  no  lawful  contract  had  yet  been  pro- 
posed by  the  union  to  the  employer.  On 
this  occasion,  three  Judges  dissented.  In 
protesting  the  unequal  bargaining  position  In 
which  the  union  was  placed  by  the  majority 
decision.  Judge  Oeorge  Rose  Smith  remarked 
on  amendment  34:  "I  am  xmable  to  believe 
that  a  constitutional  provision  which  was 
meant  to  encourage  and  to  protect  diversity 
of  belief  can  properly  be  used  as  a  means 
of  compelling  uniformity  of  thought." » 

In  the  Interim  between  the  two  Self  v. 
Taylor  decisions,  two  cases  involving  the 
right-to-work  laws  were  decided  by  the  Ar- 
kansas tribunal.  In  one,"  an  allegation  of 
an  amendment  34  violation  was  not  passed 
on  by  the  supreme  court;  an  Injunction 
Issued  by  a  chancellor  was  reversed  solely 
because  of  a  defect  of  parties  defendant.    In 


i»  Smith  V.  Arkansas  Motor  Freight  Linet, 
Inc.,  214  Ark.  553,  217  8.W.  2d  249  (1949) . 

»  214  Ark.  at  553.  217  8.W.  2d  at  250  ( 1949) . 

"216  Ark.  694,  227  S.W.  2d  154   (1960). 

>»  216  Ark.  at  702,  227  S.W.  2d  at  158  (1950) . 

"217  Ark.  953,  235  S.W.  2d  45  (1950). 

"  217  Ark.  at  963.  235  S.W.  2d  at  50  (1950) . 
Compare  Lion  Oil  Co.  v.  Marsh,  220  Ark.  878, 
685,  249  S.W.  2d  569,  572   (1952). 

"'224  Ark.  524,  275  S.W.  2d  21   (1966). 

"  224  Ark.  at  628.  275  S.W.  2d  at  23  (1955) . 

»  Bunch  V.  Launiua,  222  Ark.  780,  262  S.W, 
2d  461  (1953). 
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the  other,"  however,  a  major  decision  again 
stopped  picketing  found  to  be  Illegal  vinder 
the  union  security  restrictions. 

In  negotiations  between  an  automobile 
distributor  and  the  authorized  representa- 
tive of  its  employees,  the  union  proposed  a 
contract  article  that  "the  refusal  of  any  or 
all  employees  who  are  members  of  the  union 
to  work  with  an  employee  who  is  not  a  mem- 
ber will  not  be  considered  as  a  violation  of 
this  agreement."  In  return,  the  employer 
demanded  an  article  embodying  the  con- 
cepts of  amendment  34,  act  101  of  1947,  and 
act  193  of  1943.-  Negotiations  subsequent- 
ly broke  down,  and  the  union  began  a  strike. 
Prior  to  the  strike,  it  contended,  the  em- 
ployees abandoned  their  demand  for  a  closed 
shop  contract.  The  chancellor  found  that 
such  demand  actually  bad  not  been  with- 
drawn; he  enjoined  all  picketing  because  of 
this  Illegal  purpose.  In  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  AFL  v.  Goff-McNair 
Motor  CoP  the  State  supreme  court  affirmed 
the  injunction.  In  answer  to  the  conten- 
tion of  the  union  that  only  picketing  for  a 
closed  shop  should  be  enjoined,  the  court 
stated  that  reappllcatlon  to  the  chancellor 
for  appropriat«  modification  may  be  made 
when  subsequent  legitimate  differences  do 
not  Involve  the  closed  shop  demand,  a  ques- 
tionable observation  in  view  of  the  second 
Self  V.  Taylor  holding  several  months  later. 

The  rlght-to-work  law  issue  was  not 
reached  by  the  court  in  the  next  picketing 
decision,  although  it  had  been  a  ground  for 
the  complaint  and  decree  In  the  lower 
court.**  The  complaining  employer  had  al- 
leged that  the  union  was  attempting  to  force 
subletting  of  construction  Jobs  to  contrac- 
tors employing  union  labor,  contrary  to  the 
law  and  public  policy  of  the  State  as  ex- 
pressed in  amendment  34  and  act  101  of 
1947.  The  court  upheld  the  injunction  on 
the  simple  ground  that  the  picketing  was 
too  broad  and  in  too  general  a  locality  * 
expressly  avoiding  the  question  whether  or 
not  the  rlght-to-work  restrictions  were  vio- 
lated. 

Amendment  34  again  was  squarely  In- 
volved In  Burgess  v.  Daniel  Plumbing  Co.— 
Among  several  reasons  attributed  to  picket- 
ing of  a  building  construction  contractor  was 
a  refusal  by  the  employer  to  hire  union  labor. 
The  supreme  court  upheld  an  injunction. 
It  concluded  that  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
sustained  the  view  of  the  chancellor  that 
the  purpose  of  the  picketing  was  for  union 
security  violative  of  amendment  34.  Por  the 
majority.  Judge  Ward  commented  that  since 
no  other  reasons  for  the  picketing  had  been 
established,  he  could  not  believe  that  the 
activity  under  the  direction  of  able  and  ex- 
perienced union  representatives  could  have 
been  senseless.  Speaking  for  two  dissenters. 
Judge  Robinson  found  the  conclusion  that 
the  picketing  was  for  a  cloeed  shop  to  be 
pure  speculation,  and  an  Insufficient  ground 
for  interfering  with  constitutionally  pro- 
tected free  speech."' 


«>  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
AFL  V.  Goff-McNair  Motor  Co..  223  Ark.  30, 
264S.W.  2d48  fl954>. 

*»The  antlvlolence  law.  Ark.  Stat.  Ann. 
§5  81-206  to  209    (Repl.  vol.    1360). 

"Supra,  note  21. 

**  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  v.  Broadmoor  Builders,  Inc.,  225  Ark. 
260.  280  S.W.  2d  898  (1955) . 

■  A  very  questionable  basis  for  State  court 
Jurisdiction.  See  discussion  Infra,  at  notes 
43,  57:  Comment,  "Federal  Limitations  on 
State  Jurisdiction  Over  Labor-Management 
Relations,"  12  Ark.  L.  Rev.  354,  375-376 
(1958). 

«225  Ark.  792,  285  S.W.  2d  517  (1956). 

"  Compare  Thomhill  v.  Alabama,  310  U5. 
88  (1940):  Chauffeurs  Local  795  v.  Newell. 
356  U.S.  341  (1958).  But  see  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  v.  Vogt.  Inc..  354 


In  contrast  to  the  trend  since  1950,  the 
Arkansas  court  upheld  the  right  of  a  union 
to  picket  in  Self  v.  Wisener.  decided  In  1956.=» 
The  chancellor  had  enjoined  all  picketing  on 
the  grounds  that  its  purpose  had  been  a 
contract  In  violation  of  amendment  34,  but 
the  high  court  concluded  that  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  did  not  support  this  charge. 
On  the  contrary,  a  unanimous  court  found 
picketing  in  protest  against  the  payment  of 
substandard  wages  permissible  under  Arkan- 
sas law. 

Similarly,  In  the  1958  decision  of  McDaniel 
V.  Tolbert »  the  Supreme  Court  rejected  a 
rationale  which  had  been  basic  to  Self  v. 
Taylor  and  Burgess  v.  Daniel  Plumbing  Co. 
by  declining  to  infer  a  closed  shop  piurpose  In 
order  to  stop  all  picketing.  The  complaint 
had  alleged  both  picketing  in  an  \inlawful 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  made  unlawful 
by  the  antl-cloeed  shop  restrictions.  The 
chancellor  was  affirmed  in  his  decision  to 
reject  these  allegations  and  allow  some  pick- 
eting to  continue. 

At  the  end  of  1958  the  last  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  decisions  of  the  Arkansas 
cpurt  concerning  the  rlght-to-work  law  was 
hjanded  down.  In  Potts  v.  Hay,'^  a  labor 
organization  took  advantage  of  amendment 
No.  34  for  the  first  time.  By  Arkansas  Act  30 
of  1957.  the  legislature  had  provided  that  any 
IDcrson  on  the  police  force  a  municipality 
must  be  dismissed  unless  that  i>erson  severs 
connections  with  a  labor  union.  In  an  ac- 
tion to  enjoin  enforcement  of  the  statute 
because  of  inconsistency  with  the  rlght-to- 
work  amendment,  the  supreme  covirt  affirmed 
a  declaration  of  unconstitutionality  by  the 
chancellor.  It  was  concluded  without  dis- 
sent: 

"We  perceive  no  compelling  rettson  to  be- 
lieve that  the  people  intended  to  exclude 
public  empl03rment  from  the  positive,  un- 
equivocal comniand  of  amendment  No. 
34  •  •  •.  The  suggestion  made  by  the  appel- 
lants, that  the  public  Interest  will  suffer  if 
policemen  su-e  allowed  to  exert  "union  pres- 
sure" upon  the  city,  fails  to  take  into  account 
the  relatively  slight  extent  to  which  amend- 
men  No.  34  restricts  the  power  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  pertinent  clause  of  the  amendment 
deals  only  with  the  denial  of  employment  on 
the  basis  of  union  membership.  Nothing  is 
said  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  subject  of 
union  pressure.  Left  uiitouched,  for  exam- 
ple. Is  the  matter  of  striking  against  the 
government  •  •  •.  We  are  not  convinced 
that  the  bare  fact  of  union  membership  on 
the  part  of  police  officers  presents  such  a 
threat  to  the  public  welfare  that  an  implied 
exception  must  be  written  Into  the  un- 
qualified language  of  amendment  No.  34." « 

In  approximately  the  same  decade,  three 
cases  involving  the  Arkansas  union  security 
restrictions  were  decided  by  Federal  district 
coxirts  sitting  in  the  State.  In  Lewis  v.  Jack- 
son A  Squires,  Inc.**  the  trustees  of  a  mine 
workers  union  welfare  fund  sued  to  recover 
unpaid  sums  from  certain  coal  mine  opera- 
tors in  the  State.  The  welfare  fund  agree- 
ment was  Included  in  a  national  settlement 
of  a  coal  labor  dispute.  But  the  settlement 
also  required  all  employees  of  the  employers 
to  become  and  remain  members  of  the  union. 
Judge  Miller  dismissed  the  suit,  pointing 
out  that  Arkansas  law  forbids  recover  on 
Invalid  contracts.  The  welfare  fund  obliga- 
tion was  not  severable,  he  held,  as  the  Instru- 
ment described  itself  as  "Integrated,"  and 
part  of  the  consideration  for  the  promise 
sued  on  was  held  illegal  under  the  Arkansas 
rlght-to-work  provisions. 


US.  284  (1957);  Local  10,  United  Association 
of  Plumbers  v.  Graham.  345  U.S.  192  (1953). 

»  226  Ark.  58,  287  S.W.  2d  899  (1956) . 

"228  Ark.  555,  309  S.W.  2d  326  (1958). 

»318  S.W.  2d  826   (Ark.  1958). 

«  318  S.W.  2d  at  829. 

«=  89  F.  Supp.  354  (WJD.  Ark.  1949) . 


Ten  years  later  the  Jackson  <fr  Squires  sit- 
nation  was  presented  to  Judge  Miller  again, 
but  with  one  important  variation.  A  na- 
tlonal  coal  agreement  Including  a  union  se- 
curity provision  was  again  the  basis  of  con- 
tractual  rights  alleged  by  welfare  fund  trust- 
ees  in  Lewis  v.  Hixon  Coal  Co."  But  the 
contract  required  membership  in  the  unlou 
only  "to  the  extent  and  In  the  manner  per- 
mltted  by  law."  This  saving  claxise  wa« 
sufficient  to  preserve  the  right  of  the  trustees 
to  recover  on  the  contract.  The  court  com- 
mented, however,  that  If  extrinsic  activities 
showed  a  violation  of  the  right  to  vote  to 
work  principle,  an  appropriate  remedy  might 
lie  through  actions  for  Injunctions  or  dam- 
ages. 

The  invalidity  of  a  labor  management 
agreement  under  amendment  34  was  also 
asserted  as  a  defense  in  1953  in  Ketcher  v. 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  Intl.  Assn.'^  But  Judge 
Lemley  found  no  such  Invalidity  on  the  face 
of  the  contract  and  nothing  in  the  record 
before  him  to  suggest  the  Self  v.  Taylor  in- 
ferences. The  union  had  agreed  to  furnish 
qualified  workers  at  the  request  of  the  em- 
ployer, and  the  employer  promised  to  cover 
all  of  his  employees  with  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  negotiated.  The  first 
element  is  not  per  se  a  violation  of  the  right 
to  work  principle,  the  Judge  riiled,  and  the 
second  Is  actually  obligatory  under  the  terms 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.* 

A  further  recorded  legal  interpretation  of 
the  Arkansas  right  to  work  provisions  was 
given  in  1950  by  Attorney  General  Du 
Murry."  A  request  had  been  made  for  an 
opinion  on  the  validity  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween an  employer  and  a  union  to  put  strike 
replacements  at  the  bottom  of  a  seniority 
list.  No  inconsistency  with  amendment  34  or 
Act  101  of  1947  was  found.  The  opinion 
stated  that  strikers  return  as  old  employees, 
not  new  ones;  they  merely  are  having  their 
old  service  recognized  by  a  favored  position 
on  the  seniority  list. 

A  striking  aspect  of  this  review  of  cases 
Involving  the  two  rlght-to-work  provisions 
is  that  no  decision  Involves  the  penalties 
provided  by  the  act  itself.  The  question 
arises  whether  or  not  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  Impose  the  fines  which  the  1947 
legislation  allows.  The  answer  seems  to 
be  that  no  cases  on  the  penalties  set  out  In 
the  legislation  have  ever  reached  the  case 
reports  because  no  such  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  prosecuting  attorneys  In  the 
18  Judicial  districts  of  the  State. 

During  the  summer  of  1960,  this  writer 
addressed  an  inquiry  to  each  prosecutor  for 
information  on  the  enforcement  of  the  rlght- 
to-work  law  In  his  district.  Replies  were 
received  from  17  of  the  18  district  officials, 
who  would  be  In  charge  of  such  enforce- 
ment. The  answers  ranged  from  absolute 
assurances  to  general  surmise  that  the  pen- 
alties of  Act  101  of  1947  had  never  been  ap- 
plied in  the  respective  areas.  Typical  of  these 
replies  are  the  following  quotations: 

"As  I  recall  there  have  been  no  prosecu- 
tions under  this  act  since  I  have  been  in  of- 
fice nor  do  I  know  of  any  personally  since 
this  act  was  adopted  In  1947.  There  have 
been  no  fines  assessed  or  charges  filed  under 
this  act  during  this  time  to  my  knowledge. 
Whether  the  act  may  have  been  vised  lo 
labor  negotiations,  I  cannot  answer. 

"I  am  reasonably  certain  that  there  bM 
been  no  prosecution  in  this  district  under 
Act  101  of  1947.    This  is  understandable  in 


» 174  P.  Supp.  241  (W.D.  Ark.  1959) . 

«  115  P.  Supp.  802  (E.D.  Ark.  1953). 

"See  Sections  8(b)(2)  and  9(a)  of  the 
amended  act,  29  U.S.C.  (141-187  (Supp. 
1959)). 

"Arkansas  Department  of  Labor  File  No. 
104,  28  LRRM  88  (1950). 


view  of  the  fact  that  this  district  Is  rural  and 
does  not  have  much  industry"." 

A  further  aspect  of  note  to  these  replies  is 
that  at  least  two  of  them  mistakenly  referred 
to  prosecution  under  a  different  act,  the 
Arkansas  antlvlolence  law.**  One  reference 
to  prosecution  under  "this  statute"  was  to 
an  assault  on  a  picket  line,  and  another  was 
to  an  unsuccessful  trial  for  strike  violence. 
These  Instances  of  mistaken  identity  em- 
phasize the  lack  of  familiarity  of  Arkansas 
officials  with  the  original  and  sole  penalties 
included  in  the  language  of  the  act  In  ques- 
tion. 

nZ.    CONSTITUTIONAL    PROBLEMS 

The  right  to  work  principle  has  been  at- 
tacked under  the  most  common  constitu- 
tional contentions  and  been  sustained.  In 
Lincoln  Federal  Labor  Union  v.  Northwestern 
Iron  Co.,"  Nebraska  and  North  Carolina  rlght- 
to-work  lav/s  very  similar  to  the  Arkansas 
provisions  were  challenged  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  by  labor  groups.  The  Court, 
speaking  through  Mr.  Justice  Black,  found  no 
violation  of  the  freedoms  of  speech,  assembly, 
or  petition.  The  suggestion  that  the  laws 
Impair  the  obligation  of  contracts  was  fotind 
80  clearly  without  merit  as  not  to  require  re- 
buttal. As  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
the  stated  purpose  of  the  statutes  Includes 
equal  opportunity  for  employment  for  both 
union  and  nonunion  workers.  Finally,  the 
Court  found  due  process  of  law  argximents 
Inapposite  In  view  of  its  prior  rejection  of  the 
"Aligeyer-Lochner-Adair-Cappage  constitu- 
tional doctrine";  *•  the  due  process  clause  Is 
no  longer  to  be  construed  so  as  to  suppress 
attempts  by  State  legislatures  to  eliminate 
industrial  conditions  regarded  as  offensive 
to  the  public  welfare. 

What  on  the  surface  is  a  more  serious 
problem,  at  least  as  to  the  equal  protection 
argiunent,  is  where  the  State  legislation  bars 
as  a  condition  of  employment  only  union 
membership  without  mentioning  the  Job 
security  of  the  members  of  labor  organiza- 
tions. A  possible  solution  to  this  problem 
was  found  in  AFL  v.  American  Sash  Co.,*'  de- 
cided on  the  same  day  as  Lincoln  Federal 
Labor  Union.  With  one  dissent  and  one  con- 
currence, an  Arizona  rlght-to-work  law  which 
aided  only  nonmembers  of  unions  was  up- 
held. The  Court  was  able  to  find,  in  other 
State  laws  and  policies,  protections  for  un- 
ion members  of  a  nature  sufficient  to  save 
the  statute  from  Invalidation  under  an  equal 
protection  attack.  Prestimably,  where  both 
aspects  were  applied,**  these  holdings  would 
be  continued. 

A  most  active  constitutional  issue  con- 
cerns the  scope  of  State  regulation  of  union 
security  in  the  face  of  the  supremacy  clause 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution.**  The  basic  doc- 
trine in  the  law  of  labor-management  rela- 
tions during  the  past  decade  has  been  that 
Congress  has  taken  over  the  field;  neither 
State  courts  nor  State  legislatures  have  Ju- 

•'The  17  replies  from  the  prosecuting  at- 
torneys are  on  file  with  the  Librarian,  School 
of  Law.  University  of  Arkansas.  Payetteville. 

"  Supra,  note  22. 

•»335U.S.  525  (1949). 

"335U.S.  at  535. 

♦>  335  U.S.  538  (1949). 

"  An  application  indicated  in  Arkansas  by 
Potts  v.  Hay,  supra,  note  28.  See  Moran. 
"Legal  Control  of  Business  in  Arkansas,"  5 
Ark.  L.  Rev.  137, 147  (1951) .  where  the  author 
concludes  that  "yellow  dog"  contracts  by 
which  the  employee  agrees  not  to  Join  a 
union  In  exchange  for  his  employment  are 
outlawed  by  the  right  to  work  legislation. 
Suits  for  damages  by  discharged  employees 
are  also  a  possibility.  Willard  v.  Huffman,  250 
N.C.  396,  109  S.E.  2d  233  (1959) . 

*•  Conament,  "Federal  Limitations  on  State 
Jurisdiction  Over  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions." 12  Ark  L.  Rev.  354  (1958) . 


rlsdlction  to  operate  In  the  preempted 
area.** 

The  preemption  doctrine  In  labor  law  origi- 
nated In  about  1942;  *■  and  In  a  1946  opin- 
ion «•  there  were  indicationf  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  going  to  Invalidate  right-to- 
work  provisions  In  State  constitutions  or 
statutes.*'  The  maintenance  of  some  State 
restrictions  on  union  security  was  assvired, 
however,  by  the  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  *«  In  1947.  Section  14(b)  of  the  amended 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  now  reads: 

"Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  execution  or  application  of 
agreements  requiring  membership  in  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  emplojrment 
in  any  State  or  Territory  in  which  such  ex- 
ecution or  application  is  prohibited  by  State 
or  Territorial  law."  *» 

Section  14(b)  has  become  the  most  con- 
troversial single  section  of  a  controversial 
statute  In  a  controversial  field.  Confirma- 
tion of  the  conclusion  that  States  are  with- 
out Jiu'lsdiction  to  enact  rlght-to-work  laws 
in  the  absence  of  express  14(b)  'language  was 
received  when  the  States  were  denied  power 
to  apply  union  security  restrictions  to  those 
transportation  workers  not  covered  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  in  Railway  Em- 
ployees' Dept.  AFL  v.  Hanson.'" 

The  preemption  problem  in  the  rlght-to- 
work  law  area  concerns  the  scope  of  sec- 
tion 14(b);  presumably,  an3rthlng  It  does 
not  allow  the  States  to  do  cannot  be  done. 
There  are  two  serious  aspects  to  the  issue 
in  the  development  to  rlght-to-work  law  in 
Arkansas.  The  first  relates  to  express  por- 
tions of  the  State  amendment  and  statute. 
The  second  Involves  the  primary  applica- 
tions of  the  law  which  the  Arkansas  Supreme 
Court  has  made  in  suits  for  Injunctions 
against  picketing. 

Amendment  34  provides  that  no  person 
shall  be  compelled  to  pay  dues  to  any  labor 
organization  as  a  prerequisite  to  or  condition 
of  employment.  The  statute  expands  this 
concept  somewhat  by  including  "any  mone- 
tary consideration"  in  addition  to  "dues."  ^i 
The  question  of  pa3mient  of  monetary  con- 
sideration without  union  membership  as  a 
condition  of  emplo3rment  has  come  into  re- 
cent prominence  because  of  the  rise  of  the 
"agency  shop."^  Under  the  agency  shop 
principle,  a  union  maj'  charge  a  fee  equiv- 
alent to  union  dues  for  acting  as  a  bargaining 
agent  for  employees  who  do  not  belong  to 
the  union.  It  Is  argued  that  since  the  union 
must  represent  all  employees  in  the  bargain- 
ing unit,  under  mandates  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  *»  it  Is  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  its  service  from  those  who 
choose  not  to  belong  to  the  orgEinlzatlon 
Itself." 


**  Garner  v.  Teamsters  Union,  AFL,  346  U.S. 
485  (1953);  San  Diego  Bldg.  Trades  Council 
V.  Garmon,  350  U.S.  236  (1959) . 

*«  Allen-Bradley  Local  1111,  United  Electri- 
cal Workers  v.  Wisconsin  Employment  Rela- 
tions Board.  315  U.S.  740  (1942). 

"AFL  V.  Watson,  327  U.S.  582  (1956). 

*'  See  Felnslnger,  "Federal-State  Relations 
Under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,"  1  New  York 
University  Conference  on  Labor,  463,  487-91 
(1948). 

*8Stat.  136  (1947). 

*»  29  U.S.C.  sec.  164(b)  (Supp.  1959) . 

"'351  U.S.  225  (1956).  An  Important  as- 
pect of  the  Hanson  problem  expressly 
avoided  in  the  1956  cases  due  for  decision  In 
the  1960-61  term.  International  Association 
of  Machinsts  v.  Street,  46  LRRM  2459  (1960). 

»i  Ark.  Stat.  Ann.  sec.  81-202  (Repl.  vol. 
1960). 

»»Note,  45  LRRM  104  (1960). 

"  Supra,  note  33. 

«But  cf.  Hughes  Tool  Co.,  104  N.L.R.B. 
318  (1953).  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
the  NLRB  will  not  allow  an  employer  to  dis- 
charge an  employee  who  tenders  the  amount 


Reaction  to  the  agency  shop  has  varied." 
Clearly  the  device  is  Invalid  In  Arkansas  un- 
less the  monetary  consideration  and  dues 
section  of  the  Arkansas  law  are  unconstitu- 
tional. Federal  preemption  of  union  dues 
regulation  can  be  inferred  from  the  extensive 
reference  to  these  payments  In  several  na- 
tional labor  statutes."  Decisional  material 
on  the  application  of  the  preemption  doc- 
trine to  this  aspect  of  labor  management  re- 
lations is  Inconclusive  at  the  present  time.*' 
It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Supreme  Court, 
or  Congress  itself,  to  supply  the  definitive 
answer. 

The  second  serious  problem  of  constitu- 
tionality, also  imder  the  preemption  doc- 
trine, concerns  the  remedies  applies  by  the 
State  courts.  The  principal  consideration 
by  the  Arkansas  courts  of  amendment  34  and 
act  101  of  1947  has  been  In  cases  Involving 
injvmctions  against  picketing."  Yet  there  Is 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  these  Injunc- 
tions are  unwarranted  Invasions  into  the 
area  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  UJ5.  Supreme  Coxirt  has  said  repeat- 
edly that  a  State  court  does  not  have  Juris- 
diction to  enjoin  picketing  which  does  not 
Involve  violence  or  related  Illegal  activity."* 
The  Inviolate  area  for  State  tribunals  ap- 
pears to  Include  attempted  restriction  of 
concerted  union  activity  which  has  as  Its 
object  a  imion  secvulty  clause  that  is  In- 
valid under  State  law.  In  Local  429,  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers, 
AFL  V.  Farnsworth  &  Chambers  Co.,"  picket- 
ing for  what  was  found  to  be  a  purpose  to 
violate  a  State  rlght-to-work  statute  was  en- 
joined by  the  Tennessee  State  courts,  with 


of  union  dues,  but  refuses  to  become  an  ac- 
tual member  of  the  labor  organization. 
Union  Starch  Co.  v.  NLRB,  186  P.  2d  1008 
(7th  Clr.  1951),cert.  den.  342U.S.  815  (1951). 
The  Board  Is  now  reconsidering  Its  position 
on  the  agency  shop  Issue.  See  note,  46  LRR 
440  (Oct.  3,  1960). 

"Compare  Meade  Electric  Co.  v.  Hagberg, 
159  Nj;.  2d  408  (Ind.  Ct.  App.  1959)  (Indiana 
rlght-to-work  law  merely  prohibits  conduct 
relating  to  membership  In  a  union,  not  pro- 
hibition against  payment  of  fee  nor  charges) 
with  opinion  of  Nebraska  Attorney  General 
Beck,  45  LRRM  104  (1960)  (agency  shop  not 
Illegal  In  Nebraska  but  may  not  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  discharging  or  denying  employ- 
ment to  any  individual ) . 

^E.g.,  section  8(b)  (5),  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act;  Local  611,  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Teamsters  (St.  Louis  Bakery  Em- 
ployers Labor  Council),  125  N.LJI.B.  1246 
(1959). 

"  In  Utah  V.  Montgomery  Ward  «t  Co.,  233 
P.  2d  685  (Utah  1951) ,  cert.  den.  342  U.S.  869 
(1951),  the  Utah  court  found  a  "sharp  con- 
trast" between  leaving  to  the  States  legis- 
lation on  union  security  agreements  but  not 
checkoff  dues.  "When  Congress  has  by  a 
sweeping  prohibition  banned  the  pa3nnent  to 
or  receipt  by  an  employee  representative  of 
any  money  or  thing  of  value  where  the  pay- 
ment is  made  by  an  employer,  subject  only 
to  certain  exceptions,  there  Is  no  room  for 
the  States  to  narrow  or  enlarge  upon  the 
exceptions  without  conflicting  with  the  pol- 
icy of  Congress,"  233  P.  2d  at  689.  But  cf. 
Shine  v.  John  Hancock  Mutuxil  Life  Ins.  Co., 
68  A.  2d  369  (R.L  1949). 

"See  Arkansas  cases  at  notes  14-27,  su- 
pra. In  Local  324,  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers,  AFL  v.  Upshur- 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Corp.,  33  LRRM 
2067  (Tex.  Ct.  Civ.  App.  1953),  a  Texas  court 
commented  that  where  there  Is  no  penalty 
or  remedial  procedtires  set  out  In  the  statute, 
an  Invasion  of  rights  protected  by  the  rlght- 
to-work  law  may  be  protected  by  injunction. 

»  Youngdahl  v.  Rainfair,  Inc.,  365  U.S.  181 
(1957):  Capital  Service,  Inc.  v.  NLRB,  847 
U.S.  601   (1954). 

*353  U.S.  960   (1967). 
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the  remark  that  States  are  free  to  pursue 
their  own  policies  restricting  union  security 
agreements.''  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed, with  a  memorandum  opinion  citing 
two  of  the  principal  preemption  cases."" 
Other  high  court  decisions  have  been  con- 
sistent   with    the    Farn3WOTth    <fr    Chambers 

The  contrary  argtiment,  of  course,  Is  that 
since  the  States  have  been  allowed  to  act  In 
the  field  of  xinlon  security  by  section  14(b), 
such  action  would  be  ineffectual  without  full 
control  over  that  field."  The  language  of 
the  Federal  exception,  however,  appears  con- 
siderably more  narrow  that  the  broad  sweep 
of  rlght-to-work  remedies  assumed  by  the 
Arkansas  Supreme  Court.*  It  can  be  as- 
sumed that  this  Issue  will  be  presented  to 
the  Arkansas  tribunal  again,  and  that  IX  the 
Issue  is  properly  framed,  the  Farnsworth  & 
Chambers  rule  should  prevail. 

IV.   CONCLTTSIOW 

As  suggested  In  the  introduction,  most 
"conclusions"  about  the  Arkansas  right-to- 


•"299  S.W.  2d  8  (Tenn.  1957).  A  union 
representative  had  told  an  employer  that  the 
plant  would  be  picketed  unless  union  labor 
was  hired.  The  Tennessee  Supreme  Court 
expressly  phrased  the  issue  "whether  the 
courts  of  Tennessee  have  the  power  to  en- 
force the  right  to  work  law  ...  or  whether 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Act  •  •  •  to  so  exclusively  preempt 
the  field  of  Labor  Management  Relations  in 
Interstate  commerce  as  to  remove  the  matter 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts." 
299  S.W.  2d  at  9. 

"  Gamer  v.  Teamsters  Union,  APL,  supra, 
note  44;  Weber  v.  Anheuser-BiLsch,  Inc.,  348 
U.S.  468  (1955). 

""The  case  of  DeVries  v.  Baumgartner's 
Electric  Co.,  359  U.S.  498  (1969),  follows 
the  Pamsworth  &  Chambers  principle  In 
barring  State  action  against  picketing  in 
violation  of  State  rlght-to-work  laws;  four 
Justices  dissented  on  the  ground  that  con- 
duct neither  protected  nor  proscribed  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  should  be  sub- 
ject to  State  control.  The  South  Dakota 
coxirt  had  ruled  that  the  State  court  not 
enjoin  picketing,  but  could  entertain  a  suit 
for  damages  because  of  picketing  designed 
to  force  an  employer  to  force  his  employees 
to  join  the  union,  said  to  be  a  violation  of 
both  the  Federal  statute  and  the  State  rlght- 
to-work  law.  91  N.W.  2d  663  (SJ3.  1958) .  On 
appeal  by  the  imlon  protesting  even  the 
damages  portion  of  the  remedy,  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed  with  a  memorandum  opinion. 

ee  also  citations  in  Comment,  12  Ark.  L. 

Bv.  354,  375,  n.  165  (1958) . 

"*  Often  cited  for  this  proposition  is  Algoma 
HyiDood  Co.  V.  WiscoTisin  Employment  Rel. 
Bd.,  336  U.S.  301  (1949).  Enforcement  of  a 
maintenance  of  membership  in  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  was  challenged  under 
State  labor  legislation,  and  the  State  was 
allowed  to  assert  jurisdiction  to  regulate  this 
xinion  security  device.  The  force  of  Algoma, 
however,  probably  was  emasculated  by 
Plankinton  Packing  Co.  v.  Wisconsin  Em- 
ployment Bel.  Bd.,  338  U.S.  953  (1950).  The 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  gives  effect 
to  State  rlght-to-work  laws  by  limiting  its 
remedial  orders  for  employment  situations  in 
those  States.  Sharon  Hats,  Inc..  127  NLRB 
No.  119  (1960);  Nebraska  Bag  Processing  Co. 
122  NLRB  654  (1958). 

"  An  extremely  broad  Arkansas  Injunction 
in  an  unreported  case  is  discussed  in  Demp. 
sey,  "The  Operation  of  the  Right-To-Work 
Laws"  10  Lab.  L.  Jour.  652,  554  (1959).  A 
chancellor  enjoined  picketing  which  had  not 
yet  started,  and  the  restraint  Included 
unions  not  directly  Involved  in  the  labor 
dispute  with  the  complaining  employer,  all 
based  on  what  was  foxind  to  be  an  illegal 
conspiracy  to  promote  a  union  shop  on  a 
construction  Job. 


work  law  are  expressed  in  terms  of  economic 
bias.*  It  is  difficult  to  find  the  legal  scholar 
who  conunents  dispassionately  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment  described  by  Dean 
Covington  in  his  1947  article. 

There  are  some  economic  observations 
which  might  be  helpful  for  judgment  on  the 
effectiveness  of  these  measvu'es  in  Arkansas. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  work  stop- 
pages due  to  labor  disputes  have  occurred 
with  about  the  same  frequency  in  the  years 
after  1947  as  during  a  comparable  prior  pe- 
riod.'" There  is  little  or  no  evidence  that 
right-to-work  laws  have  appreciably  in- 
creased industrialization;  of  the  10  States 
wtiich  led  the  Nation  in  industry  between 
1939  and  1953,  only  2,  Texas  and  Florida, 
were  right-to-work  States.*^ 

In  1929  the  annual  Arkansas  per  capita  in- 
come was  $304.  and  by  1945  it  had  risen  to 
$654.'*  In  1950  it  was  $805  and  had  risen  to 
$1,322  by  1959.'''  Thus  in  the  past  30  years 
the  rise  in  per  capita  income  appears  to  be 
about  constant  through  right-to-work  and 
non-right-to-work  years.  In  general,  it  ap- 
pears that  right-to-work  States  have  sub- 
stantially inferior  incomes."  Out  of  48 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  Ar- 
kansas in  1959  was  next  to  the  last  in  per 
capita  income  rankings.-^  Under  some  other 
standards,  right-to-work  States  have  rela- 
tively less  social  legislation  "  and  higher  edu- 
cation rejection  rates  for  failure  of  Army  edu- 
cation tests.^* 

Whether  all  of  these  factors  are  coinci- 
dental or  consequent  to  right-to-work 
legislation  must  be  left  up  to  the  advocates, 
but  it  does  appear  that  extravagant  claims 
for  their  economic  value  to  the  State  are 
somewhat  exaggerated." 


"Or  maxims  of  morality.  Compare  Weil- 
epp,  "The  Principle  of  Rlght-To-Work  Is 
Not  an  Economic  Issue,  It  Is  a  Moral  One" 
Kansas  Construction  magazine  (July  1954) 
with  "International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists, Right-To- Work  Laws:  Three  Moral 
Studies"  (1956).  See  also  "National  Council 
of  Churches.  Union  Membership  as  a  Condi- 
tion of  Employment"  p.  9  (1956)  :  "pit  is  rec- 
ognized that  either  requiring  by  law  or  for- 
bidding by  law  union  membership  as  a  basis 
of  continuing  employment  involves  grave 
moral  problems.  Under  the  varied  circum- 
stances prevailing  at  different  times  and 
places  throughout  this  large  country  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  discerns  no 
simple  judgment  on  these  moral  problems 
upon  which  highly  diverse  opinions  are  held 
by  dedicated  Christians." 

«"  Pollitt,  supra  at  250.  The  7-year  average 
before  1947  was  0.43  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total;  it  was  0.41  percent  of  the  total  from 
1948  through  1954.  About  the  same  figures 
are  shown  when  stoppages  are  meas\ired  by 
man-days  lost  per  year.  Pollitt.  supra  at 
248. 

M  Pollitt,  supra  at  243. 

"U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  "Leader  In 
the  South"  42  (1947). 

•"Arkansas  Gazette,  Sept.  4,  1960,  p.  6A, 
col.  7. 

^  University  of  Arkansas  Industrial  Re- 
search and  Extension  Center,  "Average 
Hourly  Earnings  in  the  Arkansas  Manufac- 
turing" (1959);  Nadworny,  "Right  to  Work 
Laws  Hamper  South's  Industrial  Growth," 
the  American  Pederatlonlst  (April  1960). 

'=  Supra,  note  68. 

"Minimum  wage,  child  labor,  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  and  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. AFL-CIO,  Union  Secxirlty,  supra  note 
3.  at  132. 

■♦AFL-CIO,  Union  Security,  supra  note  3, 
at  133. 

■'E.g..  Missouri  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, "Growth  of  Employment  in  Right-to- 
Work  States"  ( 1964^  :  "Right-to- Work  laws 
help  to  create  an  atmosphere  favorable  to 
business  expansion  and  the  creation  of  new 
business.     As  a  result,  more  jobs  and  more 


As  to  direct  legal  consequences,  no  prose- 
cution under  the  penalty  provisions,  of  the 
statute  are  on  record.  On  the  contrary,  the 
law  has  been  "enforced"  through  injunctions 
against  picket  lines  with  what  are  character- 
ized as  illegal  purposes,  or  defenses  to  con- 
tract actions  with  what  are  held  to  be  In- 
valid union  seciurlty  cla\ises.  The  major 
problems  on  constitutionality  have  been  re- 
solved, but  there  appear  to  be  two  serious 
questions  on  the  scope  and  enforcement  of 
the  statute  under  the  Federal  Constitution 
which  have  not  been  presented  to  the  Ar- 
kansas  courts. 

The  controversy  over  iinion  seciu^ty,  or  the 
right  to  work,  will  continue.'"  It  Is  hoped 
that  the  preceding  survey  of  its  operation 
in  Arkansas  will  be  of  some  value  in  measur- 
ing its  success  in  the  public  and  legislative 
debates  to  come. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
Dean  Covington's  remarks  are  still  valid. 
Almost  20  years  have  passed  since  the 
enactment  of  Act  101  in  1947,  and  this 
act  has  not  been  judged  to  have  been  an 
error — at  least,  not  by  the  people  of 
Arkansas.  This  is  a  judgment  which 
can  be  and  should  be  made  in  Arkansas. 
Neither  the  President,  nor  Secretary 
Wirtz,  nor  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  attempt  to  usurp  the 
right  of  the  people  of  Arkansas  to  cor- 
rect any  law  or  State  constitutional  pro- 
vision perceived  by  them  to  be  in  error. 

Some  have  referred  to  the  constitu- 
tional democracy  of  the  United  States 
itself  as  a  great  experiment.  After  180 
years,  I  believe  that  this  experiment  has 
proved  its  worth  and  that  it  should  con- 
tinue. After  20  years  of  amendment  No. 
34  to  the  Arkansas  constitution,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  has  worked  very  well  and 
should  continue  also. 

President  Johnson  supports  H.R.  77  In 
pursuance  of  a  "hope  of  reducing  con- 
flicts in  our  national  labor  policy  that 
for  several  years  have  divided  Americans 
in  various  States."  I  have  had  no  in- 
formation about  interstate  conflict  on 
this  issue,  so  I  presume  that  the  Presi- 
dent hopes  to  reduce  Intrastate  conflict. 
But  what  conflict.  Mr.  President?  If 
there  is,  in  fact,  any  evidence  of  intra- 
state conflict,  on  what  grounds  can  it 
be  argued  convincingly  that  solutions 
should  be  found  by  interstate  edicts? 

I  do  not  see  what  the  President  has  in 
mind  when  he  talks  about  reducing  con- 
flicts in  our  national  labor  policy.  There 
has  been  relatively  little — in  truth,  re- 
markably little — conflict  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas.  We  have  no  need  to  burden 
the  lives  of  100  busy  Senators  with  efforts 
to  resolve  a  conflict  which  does  not  exist. 
If  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Arkansas 

markets  are  brought  Into  being,  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  workers  and  business- 
men alike  •  *  • .  Right-to-work  laws,  com- 
bined with  other  favorable  legislation,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  this  economic  growth 
through  encouragement  of  business  expan- 
sion and  the  creation  of  new  businesses  and 
new  jobs." 

■•During  the  summer  of  1960,  U.S.  Sen- 
ators Btrd  (Virginia)  and  Humphret  (Min- 
nesota) exchanged  sharp  comments  on  the 
proposed  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  in  debate  on  the 
Senate  floor.  APL-CIO  News,  Sept.  8. 
1960,  p.  4,  col.  8.  For  an  interesting  attempt 
to  invoke  amendment  34  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion, see  "In  the  Matter  of  the  Integration  of 
the  Bar,"  222  Ark.  35  259  S.W.  2d  144  (1953). 


wish  to  repeal  amendment  No.  34,  they 
are  at  liberty  to  do  so  and  have  workable 
methods  to  do  so.  Certainly,  amend- 
ment No.  34  to  the  Arkansas  constitu- 
tion is  no  cause  for  conflict  in  any  other 
State. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
passage  of  H.R.  77  will  reduce  any  con- 
flict in  the  State  of  Arkansas  or  in  any 
other  place.  On  the  contrary,  proposals 
liie  H.R.  77,  intruding  in  intrastate  af- 
fairs, are  likely  to  produce  more  conflict 
than  amendment  No.  34  to  our  State 
constitution.  I  shall  refer  later  In  my 
remarks  to  one  of  the  aspects  of  this 
question. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  incidence  of 
conflict  is  frequently  incretised  after 
Federal  intervention  in  intrastate  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  seek  conflict 
where  it  does  not  exist.  Let  us  not  risk 
the  precipitation  of  conflict  by  action 
which  is  unnecessary  and  unwarranted. 
Let  us  not  intervene  where  no  constitu- 
tional principles  are  on  the  side  of  inter- 
vention. I  do  not  believe  the  most  ar- 
dent supporter  of  this  measure  alleges 
that  the  constitutional  provision  of  Ar- 
kansas' State  constitution  violate  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

Let  us  not  insist  upon  precipitate 
changes  in  labor  policy  when  evolution- 
ary changes  are  a  clear  and  preferable 
alternative. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Arkansas  have  no 
desire  nor  need  for  uniformity  of  the 
kind  proposed  by  H.R.  77.  We  have  no 
desire  nor  need  for  Secretary  Wirtz  to 
experiment  with  presently  harmonious 
relationships  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment in  Arkansas.  We  have  little  con- 
flict to  be  reduced;  and  we  have  no  de- 
sire nor  need  for  the  conflict  which  might 
follow  enactment  of  H.R.  77. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  if  he  will  yield 
to  me  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
unanimous-consent  request,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  shall  not  lose  the 
floor  or  his  right  to  resume  his  speech 
by  reason  thereof. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  that  under- 
standing, I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  make  cer- 
tain observations  and  put  certain  ques- 
tions to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
with  respect  to  the  constitutional  as- 
pects of  the  question,  without  his  losing 
the  right  to  the  floor,  and  without  his 
having  his  subsequent  remarks  coimted 
as  a  second  speech  on  the  subject  of  H.R. 
77. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  When  I  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  upon  the  Supreme  Court  of 
North  Carolina,  I  had  occasion  to  study 
a  constitutional  question  which  had 
some  bearing  upon  the  problem,  and 
which  indicated  that  compulsory  union- 
«ni  violates  the  spirit  rather  than  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas,  as  a 
lawyer  and  as  a  former  professor  of  law 
at  the  University  of  Arkansas,  knows 
wat  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Con- 


stitution of  the  United  States  provides 
that  no  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law,  and  that  the  constitutions  of 
virtually  all  the  States  of  the  Union  con- 
tain a  similar  clause,  or  what  is  know  as 
the  "law  of  the  land"  clause,  which  also 
prohibits  the  States  from  depriving  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law. 

The  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court 
was  confronted  by  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
had  the  power  under  the  North  Carolina 
constitution  and  under  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment,  which 
is  applicable  to  the  States,  to  enact  a 
law  which  prohibited  anyone  from  prac- 
ticing the  art  of  photography  for  com- 
mercial purposes  without  first  passing  a 
State  board  examination  and  satisfying 
the  State  board  that  he  had  competency 
in  the  field  of  photography  and  was  of 
good  moral  character. 

The  validity  of  the  State  statute  was 
assailed  on  the  ground  that  it  violated 
the  "law  of  the  land"  clause  of  the  North 
CaroUna  constitution,  which  means  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  as  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  as  applied 
to  State  action.  • 

I  had  the  privilege  of  writing  the 
opinion  In  that  case  which  held  that 
photography  represented  one  of  the  or- 
dinary occupations  of  life,  and  that  any 
State  statute  which  undertook  to  deprive 
any  citizen  of  the  right  to  practice  the 
art  of  photography,  or  any  of  the  other 
ordinary  occupations  of  life,  was  violative 
of  the  "due  process"  clause  of  the  State 
constitution. 

In  the  course  of  that  opinion,  as  a 
result  of  much  study,  relating  to  the  due 
process  clauses  and  the  law  of  the  land 
clauses  of  various  constitutions,  I  said: 

These  fundamental  guarantees  are  very 
broad  in  scope,  and  are  Intended  to  secure 
to  each  person  subject  to  the  Jtirlsdlction  of 
the  State  extensive  individual  rights,  in- 
cluding that  of  personal  liberty.  The  term 
"liberty,"  as  used  in  these  constitutional 
provisions,  does  not  consist  simply  of  the 
right  to  be  free  from  arbitrary  physical  re- 
straint or  servitude,  but  is  "deemed  to  em- 
brace the  right  of  man  to  be  free  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  faculties  with  which  he  has 
been  endowed  by  his  Creator,  subject  only  to 
such  restraints  as  are  necessary  for  the  com- 
mon welfare.  •  •  •  It  Includes  the  right  of 
the  citizen  to  be  free  to  use  his  faculties  In 
all  lawful  ways;  to  live  and  work  where  he 
wUl;  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  any  lawful 
calling:  to  pursue  any  livelihood  or  vocation, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  enter  into  all  con- 
tracts which  may  be  proper,  necessary,  and 
essential  to  his  carrying  out  these  purposes  to 
a  successful  conclusion." 

Mr.  President,  the  opinion  to  which  I 
refer  is  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  North  Carolina  in  the  case  of  The 
State  V.  Owen  Ballance,  229  North  Caro- 
lina 764.  I  read  an  extract  from  page 
769  of  that  opinion. 

That  opinion,  in  short,  holds  that  the 
Government  itself  cannot  deny  any  per- 
son the  right  to  pursue  any  of  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  life. 

Now  let  me  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  assuming  that  the  conclusion 
which  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina  reached  In  that  case  is  sotmd. 


whether  the  proposal  to  prohibit  State 
right-to-work  laws  does  not  come  down 
to  a  demand  for  compulsory  unionism, 
and  whether  the  bill  to  repeal  the  pend- 
ing bill  does  not  in  effect  undertake  to 
authorize  a  union  and  an  employer  to 
do  that  which  Congress  itself  under  the 
due  process  clause  could  not  do;  namely, 
deny  any  man  his  freedom  to  pursue  one 
of  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  is  quite  logical  in  his  comments. 
If  we  repeal  section  14(b),  his  decision 
in  that  case  was  wrong.  The  two  are 
inconsistent,  I  believe. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Of  course,  the  due- 
process  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment 
operates  only  upon  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  14th  amend- 
ment operates  also. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  the  due-process 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  operates 
only  upon  the  States.  To  be  sure,  unions 
and  private  industry  do  not  represent 
the  Government.  The  effort  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
is  tantamount  to  an  effort  to  author- 
ize the  union  and  the  employer  to  do 
that  which  the  fifth  amendment  pro- 
hibits the  Federal  Government  its^ 
from  doing,  and  that  which  the  due- 
pi-ocess  clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
prohibits  the  States  from  doing;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Therefore,  so  far  as 
their  constitutionality  is  concerned,  the 
right-to-work  laws  are  perfectly  con- 
stitutional; and  compulsory  unionism, 
while  not  a  technical  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  to  the  effect  that 
the  right  to  liberty  includes  the  right 
to  pursue  one  of  the  ordinary  callings 
of  life;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  is  quite  correct.  It  does  vio- 
late the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
sense  that  he  has  pointed  out.  Of 
course,  the  advocates  of  the  bill  have 
not,  so  far  as  I  know,  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  Arkansas  law,  the  34th 
amendment  to  our  constitution,  is  un- 
constitutional under  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. They  put  it  on  another  basis. 
It  would  be  absurd  for  them  to  do  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  I  Invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  to  another  point.  I  ask  him 
if  he  does  not  agree  with  me  in  the 
thought  that  Samuel  Gompers  was  per- 
haps the  greatest  statesman  this  coun- 
try has  produced  in  the  field  of  labor? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Samuel  Gompers 
was  really  the  foimding  father  of  the 
American  labor  movement.  He  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  early  fathers  of  the 
movement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  a  speech 
written  by  Samuel  Gompers,  which  he 
was  too  ill  to  deliver  in  person,  and  which 
was  read  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  at  the  request  of  Samuel  Gom- 
pers by  William  Green,  the  then  presi- 
dent of  the  federation  at  Its  convention 
In  El  Paso,  Tex.,  In  1924. 
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After  reviewing  the  advancements 
made  by  the  labor  movement  in  America 
Samuel  Gompers  said : 

So  long  as  we  have  held  fast  txj  voluntary 
prtnclples.  and  have  been  actuated  and  In- 
spired by  the  spirit  of  service,  we  have  sus- 
tained our  forward  progress  and  we  have 
made  ovu"  labor  movement  something  to  be 
respected  and  accorded  a  place  in  the  coun- 
cils of  our  Republic.  Where  we  have*  blun- 
dered into  trying  to  force  a  policy  or  a  deci- 
sion, even  though  wise  and  right,  we  have 
impeded,  if  not  Interrupted,  the  realization 
of  our  alms. 

He  stated  further  in  that  speech: 
Men  and  women  of  our  American  trade 
union  movement,  I  feel  I  have  earned  the 
right  to  talk  plainly  to  you.  As  the  only 
delegate  to  that  first  •  •  •  convention  [in 
Pittsburgh]  who  has  stayed  with  the  prob- 
lems of  our  movement  through  to  the  present 
hour,  as  one  who  with  clean  hands  and  with 
singleness  of  purpose  has  tried  to  serve  the 
labor  movement  honorably  and  in  a  spirit 
of  consecration  to  the  cause  of  humanity — 
I  want  to  urge  devotion  to  the  fundamentals 
of  human  liberty — the  principle  of  volun- 
tarism. If  we  seek  to  force,  we  but  tear 
apart  that  which,  united.  Is  invincible. 

He  made  this  further  statment  in  that 
speech: 

Understanding,  patience,  high-minded 
service,  the  compelling  power  of  voluntarism 
have  in  America  made  what  was  but  a  rope 
of  sand,  a  united,  purposeful.  Integrated 
organization,  potent  for  hiiman  welfare,  ma- 
terial, and  spiritual. 

Finally,  he  made  this  closing  state- 
ment: 

As  I  review  the  events  of  my  60  years  of 
contact  with  the  labor  movement,  and  as  I 
sxirvey  the  problems  of  today,  and  study  the 
opportunities  of  the  future,  I  want  to  say  to 
you,  men  and  women  of  the  American  labor 
movement,  do  not  reject  the  cornerstone 
upon  which  labor's  structure  has  been 
buUded — but  base  yoxu"  all  upon  voluntary 
principles  and  Illumine  your  every  problem 
by  consecrated  devotion  to  that  highest  of 
all  purposes— J^man  well-being  in  the  full- 
est, widest,  devest  sense.  •  •  •  As  we  move 
upward  to  higher  levels,  a  wider  vision  of 
service  and  responsibility  will  unfold  itself. 
Let  us  keep  the  faith.  There  Is  no  other 
way. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  If  he  does  not  join  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  in  interpreting 
those  statements  by  the  greatest  labor 
statesman  of  our  Nation,  Samuel  Gom- 
pers, to  the  effect  that  the  labor  move- 
ment should  be  foimded  upon  voluntar- 
ism, and  not  upon  compulsion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  agree  with  his  statement.  I  also 
agree  with  Mr.  Gompers'  statement. 

Since  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  quoted  Samuel  Gompers,  I  might  add 
one  other  quotation.  Samuel  Gompers 
said: 

There  may  be  here  and  there  a  worker  who 
for  certain  reasons  xinexplainable  to  us  does 
not  Join  a  union  of  labor.  This  Is  his  right, 
no  matter  how  morally  wrong  he  may  be.  It 
is  his  legal  right  and  no  one  can  or  dare 
question  his  exercise  of  that  legal  right. 

Which  bears  on  what  the  Senator  has 
stated.  That  was  the  strength  of  Mr. 
Gompers.  If  there  were  more  people  like 
Mr.  Gompers  in  the  labor  movement, 
there  would  be  no  need  to  force  workers 
to  join  unions;  they  would  join  unions 
volim  tartly. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  the  essence  of 
freedom  that  every  man  should  be  able 
to  make  a  wrong  as  well  as  a  right  choice? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  a  man  does  not  have 
the  right  to  act  unwisely  as  well  as 
intelligently,  he  has  no  freedom. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then  somebody 
has  to  do  it  for  him — the  Government  or 
someone  else. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  join  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  in  the  belief  that  the  American 
people  and  the  American  workers  are  able 
to  make  this  decision  for  themselves 
rather  than  have  it  thrust  upon  them 
without  their  choice? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  they  are 
better  able  to  make  a  good  choice.  They 
have  done  so,  by  and  large.  In  my  State, 
they  have  made  a  good  choice. 

Mr.  President,  to  further  illustrate  the 
state  of  harmony  which  exists  between 
labor  and  management  in  my  State,  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  William  L.  Gatz  of  Para- 
gould.  Ark.  Mr.  Gatz  represented  the 
Arkansas  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  30-State  Council  of  State  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce.  His  testimony  ap- 
pears on  pages  174-180  of  the  committee 
hearings.  A  significant  portion  of  Mr. 
Gatz'  testimony  reads  as  follows.  I  shall 
read  only  a  portion  of  the  testimony  to 
Illustrate  the  point,  which  I  think  is 
significant  here : 

Our  town  of  Paragould  Is  one  of  10.000 
persons  in  a  coimty  of  25.000.  My  company 
was  organized  in  1950  with  $20,000  capital 
stock.  5  employees,  and  3,200  square  feet 
of  manufacturing  space.  I  am  trying  to  give 
you  a  background  of  how  small  business 
can  be. 

In  1962.  my  employees  elected  to  affiliate 
with  the  lAM. 

Now  what  my  employees  think  of  the  Idea 
of  national  legislation  to  abolish  14(b)  Is 
attested  by  their  petition  which  is  attached 
to  this  statement,  and  it  leads  as  follows: 

"We,  the  undersigned,  being  hourly  wage 
earners,  believe  that  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  should  not  be  revoked. 

"The  right  of  the  Individual  to  decide  for 
himself  is  the  most  sacred  right  Congress 
should  strive  to  preserve. 

"We  believe  the  elimination  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  would  violate 
every  principle  for  which  America  stands." 

The  petition  is  signed  by  all  33  employees. 

In  our  community  we  have  3  Industries 
employing  100  people  or  more.  These  Indus- 
tries are  in  our  community  because  our  peo- 
ple built  the  plants  through  the  medium  of 
private  contributions  augmented  by  private 
capital  loans.  These  plants  were  then  leased 
to  these  companies  in  order  to  create  Jobs 
for  our  people  who  have  been  displaced  by 
the  mechanical  or  technological  revolution 
that  has  beset  farming  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n. 

Now.  I  repeat,  the  people,  not  the  State,  not 
the  county  government,  and  not  the  Federal 
Government,  recognized  a  need,  and  the 
people  took  positive  action  to  remedy  those 
needs. 

As  a  result  today,  our  county  population 
is  up  30  percent  over  10  years  ago.  Our  bank 
deposits  are  up  92  percent.  Industrial  Jobs 
are  up  155  percent.  We  have  provided  2,100 
Jobs  In  our  community.  Industrial  payrolls 
are  up  200  percent — that  Is  a  $6  million  fig- 
ure annually.  Our  farm  emplojrment  In  oiu* 
county  is  4,100. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  what  free  men  In  a  free 
environment  can  accomplish  for  themselves. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
tents of  pages  174-180  of  the  hearings  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statement  or  Whxiam  L.  Gatz,  President, 
Wonder  State  Manttfactdring  Co.,  Rep. 
resenting  the  council  of  state  cham- 
BERS OF  Commerce 

Mr.  Gatz.  Thank  you:  my  name  Is  William 
L.  Gatz.  I  am  president  of  the  Wonder 
State  Manufacturing  Co.,  in  Paragould,  Art 
We  make  various  types  of  machinery  for 
materials  handling. 

I  am  testifying  today  in  behalf  of  my  own 
State  chamber  organization,  the  Arkansas 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  addition, 
I  have  been  authorized  to  speak  for  30 
Other  State  chamber  organizations  in  the 
Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
These  organizations,  which  have  specifically 
authorized  me  to  speak  in  their  behalf,  are 
listed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  statement. 

I  want  to  speak  on  the  basis  of  my  own 
experience  in  my  own  company  on  this  mat- 
ter of  "right  to  work."  For  the  broader  is- 
sues of  the  importance  of  "right-to-work" 
laws  for  the  small  bvisinesses  in  the  States 
that  have  them,  I  would  like  to  submit  the 
statement  of  a  Florida  lawyer  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  our  council's  committee  on  labor  rela- 
tions. 

He  is  Otto  R.  T.  Bowden,  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Mr.  Bowden's  statement  has  also  been 
endorsed  by  each  of  the  State  chambers  of 
commerce  organizations  for  whom  I  speak. 

Senator  McNamara.  Without  objection.  It 
will  be  included  in  the  record  at  this  point, 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Bowden 
follows : ) 

"PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  OTTO  R.  T.  BOWDEN, 
MEMBER,  STATE  CHAMBERS  OF  THE  COTJNCa 
OF   STATE   CHAMBERS    OF    COMMERCE 

"My  name  is  Otto  R.  T.  Bowden.  I  am  a 
practicing  attorney  in  JacksonvUle,  Fla.  I 
am  chairman  of  the  Labor  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Florida  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  represent  that  organization  on 
the  Labor  Relations  Committee  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce.  This 
statement  is  submitted  In  behalf  of  the 
31  State  and  regional  chambers  of  com- 
merce which  are  listed  at  the  end  of  this 
statement. 

"At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  the  Labor 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
State  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  its  mem- 
ber chambers  of  commerce  oppose  the  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

"We  are  now  in  the  era  of  great  sociological 
change.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  these 
United  States  have  we  seen  more  protection 
being  afforded  to  the  right  of  individuals, 
through  legislation  and  through  court  de- 
crees. If  this  period  of  history  is  to  be 
known  by  any  title,  it  certainly  must  be 
known  as  "The  Era  of  the  Individual."  This 
has  been  pointed  up  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  cases  involving  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals being  represented  by  counsel  in 
criminal  cases;  by  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  regarding  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  rights  of  persons  to  make  such  state- 
ments; by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  as 
to  the  rights  of  individuals  to  abstain  from 
religious  Instructions  in  public  schools:  the 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  conscientious 
objectors  during  time  of  war  not  to  bear 
arms  because  of  their  beliefs  and  principles: 
by  acts  of  the  current  administration  and  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  in 
their  zeal  to  protect  the  freedom  of  assembly 
and  the  right  to  protest  by  individuals:  and, 
lastly,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which 
guarantees  the  right  of  an  individual  tc  serv- 
ice in  places  of  public  accommodation,  and 
the  right  of  the  individual  of  nondlscrlmlna- 
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tlon  In  his  Job  opportunities  by  reason  of  his 
race,  religion,  national  origin,  or  sex. 

"With  this  background,  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  think- 
ing of  this  era  of  the  Individual.  Section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Is  in  accord 
ffith  the  era  of  the  individual  and  with  Its 
principles  in  that  it  Insures  the  worker  that 
he  cannot  be  forced  against  his  wishes  to 
join  a  labor  organization  in  order  to  fulfill 
a  most  basic  and  elementary  right,  that  be- 
ing his  right  to  work  and  support  his  family 
without  the  payment  of  any  tribute  to  any 
person  or  organization.  If  a  worker  can  be 
deprived  of  this  basic  right,  then  all  others 
can  be  more  easily  abrogated.  It  appears 
inconsistent  that  a  man,  because  of  his  con- 
victions, can  be  excused  from  combat  duty 
In  time  of  war  when  the  fate  of  our  Nation 
Is  in  peril,  and  yet  be  required  to  Join  a 
labor  organization  in  peacetime  in  order  to 
work  and  thereby  fulfill  his  obligations  to 
home  and  family.  The  question  of  compul- 
sory unionism,  as  oppoecd  to  voluntary  un- 
ionism, strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  our 
American  liberties.  Individual  freedom  of 
choice  is  the  basic  issue  involved  and  it  is 
an  issue  which  affects  one's  constitutional 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  possession  of  prop- 
erty. What  is  gained  by  assuring  an  Individ- 
ual that  he  has  the  right  to  be  served  at  a 
place  of  public  accommodation;  yet  to  re- 
quire that  he  Join  a  labor  union  to  work  in 
order  to  pay  for  the  acconunodatlons  to 
which  he  is  assured?  It  appears  that  such 
legislation  strikes  at  person's  vanity  rather 
than  his  integrity  and  can  hardly  be  justified 
In  view  of  all  the  presentday  circumstances. 
What  good  is  it  to  assure  a  person  that  he 
will  not  be  discriminated  against  In  employ- 
ment by  reason  of  his  race,  creed,  place  of  ori- 
gin, or  sex,  If  he  can  be  discriminated  against 
In  the  employment  gained  because  of  his 
nonniembershlp  In  a  labor  organization?  We 
feel  that  an  employee's  conscientious  objec- 
tion to  membership  in  a  Ifibor  organization 
should  be  afforded  the  same  respect,  con- 
sideration, and  protection  as  his  other  basic 
rights  which  this  administration  so  Jealously 
guards. 

"American  labor  leaders  have  won  an  ex- 
traordinary collection  of  special  legal  privi- 
leges and  e::emptions  based  on  the  theory 
that  unions  are  voluntary  associations. 
Union  membership  Is  either  voluntary  or  It 
Is  not,  and  a  union  which  has  to  resort  to 
coercion  and  involuntary  membership  to  re- 
cruit members,  illustrates  there  is  something 
drastically  wrong  with  the  union  Itself. 
Unions  that  are  honestly  run  and  serve  the 
best  interests  of  their  members  do  not  need 
compulsory  unionism  to  keep  them  going. 
There  Is  little  to  say  for  unions  that  can 
exist  only  by  forcing  workers  to  Join  under 
the  threat  of  losing  their  Jobs.  Labor  here 
should  be  as  It  Is  In  France,  where  It  is  re- 
garded as  a  movement:  a  morality,  and  not  a 
business.  It  is  surprising  that  so  many  be- 
lievers in  democracy  and  the  rights  of  Indi- 
viduals, who  call  themselves  liberals,  should 
be  against  voluntary  unionism  and  in  favor 
of  compulsory  unionism.  'Rlght-to-work' 
laws,  so  called,  as  protected  by  section  14(b) 
we  not  antiunion,  rather  they  are  proworker 
and  they  cannot  possibly  wreck  unions  as 
Borne  opponents  claim  because  unions  are 
tffotected  by  both  State  and  Federal  laws  In 
various  ways.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  right  not  to  Join  a  union  is  a  necessary 
corrollary  of  the  right  to  Join,  for  without  the 
fight  not  to  Join,  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
a«  a  right  to  Join.  Freedom  rests  on  choice, 
and  where  choice  Is  denied,  freedom  Is  de- 
stroyed as  well.  'Right-to-work'  laws  are 
^jtoed  at  taking  away  the  right  of  compul- 
Mon  from  the  union  and  giving  that  right 
°Mk  to  the  individual  worker  where  It  be- 
longs—14  (b)  does  not  Impede  unions  in 
Uieir  legitimate  purposes  and  growth.  They 
do  not  prevent  any  worker  from  Joining  a 
^on,  but  they  prevent  unions  from  enforc- 


ing  membership    against   the   will    of   the 
worker  and  against  their  consciences. 

"As  a  practicing  attorney,  I  know  from  ex- 
perience, that  there  will  be  serious  objec- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  small  businessman  to 
the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  due  to  conflict 
with  the  philosophy  of  many  small  and  large 
employers. 

"I  also  know,  from  experience,  that  many 
of  these  businesses  will  never  agree  to  a 
union  contract  which  contains  any  clause 
which  would  remove  from  the  individual 
worker  his  rights  of  election  as  to  his  mem- 
bership, or  nonmembershlp,  in  any  labor 
organization.  The  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
would  increase  Industrial  strife  In  that  it  Is 
apparent  that  one  avenue  by  which  a  small 
employer  can  escape  from  any  possible  ap- 
plication of  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  Is  to 
resist  union  organization  more  vigorously 
than  he  may  have  In  the  past.  The  only 
avenue  left  to  the  business  would  be  to  en- 
gage in  Industrial  strife  in  order  to  protect 
what  It  believes  to  be  the  employees'  Indi- 
vidual right.  Therefore,  the  repeal  would 
not  assist  unions;  In  fact,  It  might  create 
more  problems  than  the  unions  now  con- 
template, or  this  committee  now  contem- 
plates. It  would  greatly  enhance  and  stiffen 
employer  opposition  to  unions  and  could 
act  as  a  two-edged  sword  if  the  unions  were 
faced,  as  I  believe  they  will  be,  with  a 
stiffened  management  resistance,  not  only 
to  compulsory  unionism,  but  to  the  whole 
principle  of  unionism  Itself. 

"There  Is  no  assurance  In  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  which  would  substantiate  the 
statement  by  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  WUlard 
Wlrtz  In  his  testimony,  that  the  retention  of 
section  14(b)  provides  a  'legal  climate  alleg- 
edly less  conducive  to  unionism  and  union 
wages  and  working  conditions.'  Section 
14(b)  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  rights  of 
unions  to  organize  employees  or  to  negotiate 
on  any  condition  of  employment,  other  than 
that  of  compulsory  union  membership. 
Therefore,  if  conditions  such  as  Secretary 
Wlrtz  complains  of  actually  exist,  then 
these  conditions  are  not  the  result  of  section 
14(b),  but  of  the  failure  of  unions  to  gain 
higher  wages  and  other  working  conditions 
which  would  have  been  possible  whether  sec- 
tion 14(b)  is  In  existence  or  not. 

"Secretary  Wlrtz  Is  reported  to  have  stated 
that  'the  only  effect  of  the  repeal  measure 
would  be  to  permit  employers  and  unions  to 
negotiate  union  shop  contracts  in  19  States 
that  now  ban  them.'  If  this  statement,  as 
reported,  is  correct,  then  Secretary  Wlrtz 
himself  points  up  the  fact  that  his  argument 
for  repeal  Is  Inconsistent  In  that  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  a  legal  climate  which  al- 
legedly is  less  conducive  to  unionism  and 
union  wages  and  working  conditions.  The 
fact  remains  that  after  some  30  years  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  in  the  labor  field,  that  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  workers  are  now  cov- 
ered or  represented  by  labor  unions.  This 
Includes  States  with  rlght-to-work  laws  and 
States  which  permit  union  shop  contracts. 
This  speaker  violently  disagrees  with  the 
statement  reported  to  have  been  made  by 
Secretary  Wlrtz  before  this  committee  In 
which  he  is  reported  to  have  stated  'the  argu- 
ment that  union  shop  agreements  violate 
the  freedom  of  Individual  employees  has  no 
substantial  basis.'  This  statement,  of 
course.  Ignores  the  facts  and  Is  totally  at 
variance  with  the  real  pxxrpose  of  union  shop 
contracts.  If  the  small  businessman  and  the 
xmions  negotiated  on  equal  footing.  It  may 
be  that  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  other 
than  Its  philosophical  Implications  would 
not  affect  the  bargaining.  However,  we  who 
are  actively  engaged  In  representing  small 
biisinessmen,  as  well  as  large  companies, 
know  that  is  indeed  rare  for  a  small  busi- 
nessman to  be  able  to  withstand  the  tuilfied 
might  of  all  labor  organizations  when  the 
full  brunt  of  their  attack  is  directed  against 
him.    All  too  often  the  small  biisinessman  Is 


the  new  businessman,  and  one  that  la 
stretched  to  the  limit  of  his  financial  means, 
and  therefore  cannot  stand  any  Interruption 
In  his  production  and  Income.  The  small 
businessman  does  not  have  the  financial  re- 
serves with  which  to  withstand  prolonged 
union  negotiations  or  tuilon  strife  and  Is, 
therefore,  faced  with  flnanclcd  ruin  on  the 
choice  of  going  out  of  btisiness  If  he  chooses 
to  oppose  the  might  of  the  unions  on  the 
question  of  basic  principles  such  as  section 
14(b)  Involves. 

"Legislation  should  be  considered  from  Its 
Impact  on  all  of  the  people  rather  than  a 
small  minority  who  seek  power  through 
legislation.  Opinion  Research  Corp.  polls 
Indicate  that  support  for  the  rlght-to-work 
amendment  reached  an  alltlme  high  In  1964, 
advancing  to  67  percent  In  1964,  from  48 
percent  in  1956.  This  would  Indicate  that 
the  least  this  Congress  covUd  do  would  be  to 
submit  this  matter  to  a  nationwide  refer- 
endum so  that  such  referendiun  would  re- 
fiect  the  desires  of  all  persons  rather  than  a 
small  minority  of  the  total  population  of  this 
country.  Interviews  with  employees  in  my 
State  reflect  that  the  most  violent  antiunion 
worker  interviewed  are  those  which  were 
forced  to  Join  a  tinlon  in  other  States  In 
order  to  work.  Investigation  Indicates  that 
these  workers  migrated  to  States  In  which 
they  were  not  required  to  Join  a  union  in 
order  to  satisfy  their  basic  philosophy  that 
the  exaction  of  such  a  tribute  in  order  to 
work  was  un-American  and  against  prin- 
ciples which  many  of  them  considered  a 
violation  of  their  personal  right. 

"The  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947,  of  which  section  14(b)  is  a  part,  states 
that  Its  purpose  Is  the  prevention  of  Indus- 
trial strife  which  Interferes  with  the  normal 
flow  of  commerce.  Repeal  of  section  14(b) 
would  tend  to  lead  to  strife  inasmuch  as 
many  businessmen  will  not  .agree  to  any 
contract  clause  which  would  require  the  em- 
ployees to  Join  the  union,  therefore  making 
it  necessary  for  the  parties  to  revert  to  their 
economic  weapons  to  attain  their  goals. 

"President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  In  his  mes- 
sage of  May  18,  stated  that  be  hoped  that 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  would  reduce  con- 
flicts In  the  national  labor  policy.  I  would 
be  amiss  If  I  did  not  point  out  that  if  there 
is.  In  fact,  a  conflict  In  our  national  labor 
policy,  that  this  policy  can  be  resolved  by 
guaranteeing  the  'right  to  work'  of  all  em- 
ployees in  all  of  our  50  States  which  would 
make  it  then  a  democratic  process  for  all 
employees  to  Join,  or  not  to  Join,  a  union. 

"I  am  unable  to  understand  why  labor 
unions,  as  such,  attempt  to  take  full  credit 
for  any  advance  which  Is  reflected  In  higher 
wages  .and  working  conditions.  It  Is  ad- 
mitted that  they  might  be  partially  respon- 
sible, but  I  think  It  would  be  an  egotistical 
approach  to  state  that  they  claim  full  re- 
sponsibility for  all  advances  made  by  work- 
ing man  or  men  In  any  period.  Repeal  of 
section  14(b)  would  advance  the  cause  of  no 
Individual  In  these  United  States.  It  would 
only  advance  the  cause  of  compulsory  union- 
ism and  enhance  the  union's  opportunities 
to  use  strikes  and  Idireats  of  strikes  with 
great  success  to  force  compulsory  union 
membership  provisions  and  checkoff  clauses 
into  what  they  hope  would  be  a  high  percent- 
age of  contracts.  Union  treasuries  are  at  an 
alltlme  high  which  reflects  that  compulsory 
union  membership  is  not  necessary  in  order 
for  the  unions  to  enjoy  financial  success 
from  their  endeavors.  The  unions  need  no 
further  assistance  than  they  already  have 
under  the  great  grant  of  powers  given  to 
them  under  prevailing  Federal  legislation. 
It  Is  the  Individuals  themselves,  and  the 
small  businessman,  who  need  protection  of 
Congress  In  the  enjoyment  of  all  rights 
guaranteed  to  them  under  the  Constitution 
of  these  United  States,  which  promises  that 
they  will  have  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights 
guaranteed  therein. 
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"I  therefore  recommend  to  this  committee 
that  It  guarantee  to  the  Individual  his  rights 
of  free  choice,  so  as  to  make  this  act  con- 
sistent to  the  acts  of  courts.  Federal  agencies. 
and  Congress  Itself,  by  keeping  section  14(b) , 
and  thereby  assist  in  maintaining  this  era  of 
the  individual. 

"The  State  chamber  of  commerce  organiza- 
tions In  whose  behalf  I  have  been  specifically 
authorized  to  testify  are  listed  below: 

"Alabama  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"Arkansas  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"Colorado  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"Connecticut  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"Delaware  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"Florida  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"Georgia  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"Idaho  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"Illinois  State  Chamber  of  Conmierce. 

"Indiana  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"Kansas  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"Kentucky  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"Maine  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"Michigan  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"Mississippi  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"Missouri  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"Empire  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  (New 
York). 

"Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"Oklahoma  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 

"Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

"South  Carolina  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

"Greater  South  Dakota  Association. 

"East  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"South  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"Utah  Trade  Association  &  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

"West  Texas  Chamber  of  Conunerce. 

"Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  Chamber  of 
Commerce  (Texas). 

"Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"West  Virginia  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"Wisconsin  State  Chamber  of  Commerce." 

Mr.  Gatz.  Our  town  of  Paragould  is  one  of 
10,000  persons  in  a  county  of  25.000.  My 
company  was  organized  In  1950  with  $20,000 
capital  stock,  five  employees,  and  3.200  square 
feet  of  manufacturing  space.  I  am  trying  to 
give  you  a  background  of  how  small  biislness 
can  be. 

In  1962.  my  employees  elected  to  affiliate 
with  the  lAM. 

Now  what  my  employees  think  of  the  idea 
of  national  legislation  to  abolish  14(b)  is 
attested  by  their  petition  which  Is  attached 
to  this  statement,  and  It  reads  as  follows: 

"We.  the  undersigned,  being  hourly  wage 
earners,  believe  that  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  should  not  be  revoked. 

"The  right  of  the  individual  to  decide  for 
himself  Is  the  most  sacred  right  Congress 
should  strive  to  preserve. 

"We  believe  the  elimination  of  section  14 
(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  would  violate 
every  principle  for  which  America  stands." 

The  petition  is  signed  by  all  33  employees. 

In  our  community  we  have  3  industries 
emplojrlng  100  people  or  more.  These  indus- 
tries are  in  our  community  because  our  people 
built  the  plants  through  the  medium  of 
private  contributions  augmented  by  private 
capital  loans.  These  plants  which  they 
lease  to  these  companies  In  order  to  create 
Jobs  for  our  people  who  have  been  displaced 
by  the  mechanical  or  technological  revolu- 
tion that  has  beset  farming  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n. 

Now.  I  repeat,  the  people,  not  the  State, 
not  the  county  government,  and  not  the 
Federal  Government  recognized  a  need,  and 
the  people  took  positive  action  to  remedy 
those  needs. 

As  a  resiilt  today,  otir  county  popxilation 
Is  up  30  percent  over  10  years  ago.  Our  bank 
deposits  are  up  92  percent.  Industrial  jobs 
are  up  155  percent.  We  have  provided  2,100 
Jobe  in  our  community.  Industrial  payrolls 
are   up   200   percent — that    Is   a   $6   million 


figure  annually.  Our  farm  emplojrment  in 
our  county  Is  4.100. 

Gentlemen,  this  Is  what  freemen  In  a  free 
environment  can  accomplish  for  themselves. 

Need  I  remind  you  that  this  country  didn't 
get  where  It  Is  today  because  of  laws,  but 
because  of  the  actions  of  its  i>eople.  Great 
Society  can't  be  built  by  a  government  and 
you  do  not  need  to  be  a  history  student  to 
recognize  these  facts. 

They  are  going  on  today.  A  Great  Society 
cannot  be  Imposed  upon  a  society — a  Great 
Society  will  evolve  from  a  people,  and  how 
a  free  choice  can  be  a  detriment  to  the 
national  labor  movement  Is  a  mystery  to  us. 

I  think  It  is  rather  Ironic  that  lOO  years 
ago  the  industrial  North  derided  the  South 
for  having  slavery.  Today  when  10  out  of 
the  19  "rlght-to-work"  States  are  of  the 
South,  the  indiistrlal  North  abhors  the  free- 
dom and  individuality  of  the  same  people. 

If  this  proposed  legislation  Is  enacted,  54 
million  Americans  who  live  in  these  19  States 
will  be  Immediately  slapped  In  their  economic 
faces  by  the  Federal  hand.  That's  one-third 
of  our  population  that  Is  reduced  to  the  servi- 
tude of  union  dictation  at  the  whim  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  repay  a  campaign 
promise. 

This  Is  not  just  a  matter  affecting  the  54 
miUlon  residents  of  the  19  States  having 
"rlght-to-work"  laws.  This  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  preclude  the  people  of  the  31  re- 
maining States  from  exercising  their  privilege 
of  changing  their  minds. 

Recently  we  had  an  experience  with  the 
State  of  Indiana  through  a  public  referen- 
dum repeal  of  their  State  "rlght-to-work" 
constitutional  acts. 

Last  year  the  people  in  Oklahoma  voted 
down  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  Install  a  "rlght-to-work"  fea- 
ture In  their  constitution.  We  think  that 
the  people  of  Indiana  and'the  people  of  Okla- 
homa have  what  they  want  by  their  choice — 
through  a  truly  democratic  process. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  the 
words  of  two  rather  great  and  Immortal 
Democratic  Presidents.  Mr.  Roosevelt  In 
1932  In  his  commonwealth  address  stated: 

"A  government  mvist  so  order  Its  func- 
tions as  not  to  Interfere  with  the  Individual." 

And  Mr.  Truman  In  1949,  when  he  Intro- 
duced his  Fair  Deal  message  to  Congress  said : 

"Democracy  maintains  that  government  Is 
established  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual, 
and  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  individual  and 
his  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  his  abilities." 

I  appeal  to  this  committee  and  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole  with  the  question:  Has  our 
democracy  arrived  at  the  point  wherein  the 
people  are  too  dumb  to  know  what  is  good 
for  themselves  and  consequently  do  they 
need  a  benevolent  legislature  to  watch  over 
them?     I  pray  not. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  McNamara.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Gatz.  We  appreciate  your  being  here 
this  morning.  You  made  a  fine  contribution 
to  our  record,  you  can  be  sure  your  view- 
point will  be  given  consideration. 

Mr.  Gatz.  Thank  you. 

Senator  McNamara.  Any  questions.  Sena- 
tor Proutt? 

Senator  Proutt.  First  let  me  congratulate 
you.  As  a  representative  of  your  chamber 
of  commerce,  I  think  you  certainly  did  an 
excellent  job. 

Mr.  Gatz.  Thank  you. 

Senator  PROtrrT.  You  say  that  in  your  town 
there  are  three  industries  that  employ  in 
excess  of  100  people?  Your  business  Is  or- 
ganized, I  understand;  you  have  a  union 
there. 

Mr.  Gatz.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Proutt.  What  about  the  other 
two? 

Mr.  Gatz.  They  are  nonunion. 

Senator  Proutt.  Now,  who  instigated  the 
petition  which  you  attached  to  your  state- 
ment? 


Mr.  Gatz.  The  petition  that  Is  attached  to 
my  statement  came  about  In  the  following 
manner:  when  an  appeal  came  from  our 
State  chamber  of  commerce  to  represent  the 
State  of  Arkansas  at  the  House  hearing  i 
wanted  to  make  certain  m3r8elf  that  I  was  on 
firm  ground.  So  I  called  a  general  meeting 
of  my  entire  organization — all  the  employees 
of  my  company,  33  of  them — and  I  explained 
to  them  that  I  had  been  asked  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington to  appear  before  the  House  Labor 
Subcommittee  in  behalf  of  retaining  section 
14(b). 

I  wanted  to  know  what  my  employees 
wanted  me  to  do.  I  did  not  feel  like  I  would 
be  morally  capable  of  coming  to  Washington 
and  presenting  a  personal  view  because  I  do 
not  think  that  this  Is  what  the  legislature 
wants  to  know. 

After  discussing  this  thing,  the  request 
to  come  to  Washington,  I  told  the  men  that 
I  would  prepare  a  statement  which  would  be 
a  very  simple  statement  of  fact  and  it  would 
be  available  for  them  if  they  cared  to  sign 
it. 

You  can  see  for  yourself  they  signed  It 
Now,  I  can  say  this  Is  a  pretty  risky  thing,  as 
you  can  well  Imagine,  if  you  have  any  ex- 
perience with  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  to  do  what  I  did,  but  I  personally  felt 
this  was  bigger  than  the  NLRB;  or  anybody 
or  anything.  It  was  just  bigger  than  this: 
I  had  to  take  the  risk  to  know  what  my  em- 
ployees wanted — and  this  Is  how  It  came 
about. 

Senator  Protttt.  I  ami  sure  there  was  no 
intimidation  on  your  part  but  the  fact  re- 
mains you  were  the  employer  and  obviously 
your  employees  knew  your  general  feeling 
about  the  matter. 

Mr.  Gatz.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Proutt.  And  conceivably  some  of 
them  perhaps  felt  that  they  had  no  alter- 
native other  than  to  sign. 

Mr.  Gatz.  Some  of  them  did  not  sign. 

Senator  Proutt.  You  have  some  that  are 
not  on  there. 

Mr.  Gatz.  There  are  some  tiiat  are  not  on 
there.  Actually  at  the  time  this  thing  was 
gathered,  we  had  more  employees,  If  my 
statement  deceives  you.  I  maintain  a  mlni- 
miim  of  33  the  year  around.  Scune  did  not 
sign. 

Senator  Proxttt.  The  employees  that  did 
not  sign — are  they — the  employees  who  are 
no  longer  there? 

Mr.  Gatz.  No,  actually,  we  have  more  em- 
ployees now  than  we  had  at  the  time;  every- 
body is  still  there.  Senator. 

Senator  Proutt.  Thank  you. 

Senator  McMamara.  Thank  you  very  mudi 
sir. 

Without  objection  we  will  go  on  to  the  last 
item  on  our  agenda. 

Sir,  thank  you  for  being  here,  we  are  very 
happy  to  have  you  present  your  testimony 
this  morning.  You  may  proceed  In  your 
own  manner. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN]  made  reference  to  certain  edi- 
torials on  this  subject.  I  thought  it 
might  be  appropriate  to  read  a  few  edi- 
torials from  my  State  to  indicate  that 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  people  of  my  State  in  regard  to 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  known 
as  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  that  act  in  1947.  I  read 
first  an  editorial  from  the  North  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  Times  of  August  12,  1965. 
This  is  a  very  recent  editorial.  It  ^ 
entitled  "We  Need  14(b)": 

Asked  what  he  thought  about  the  bill  no* 
before  the  Senate  that  would  strike  down 
Arkansas'  rlght-to-work  law,  Frederick  B. 
Kappel,  chairman  of  the  board  of  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph,  came  right  to  tlie 
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heart  of  the  matter  when  he  was  here  last 
week: 

"I  think  it's  a  pretty  serious  proposition 
when  we  start  telling  people  they  have  to 
belong  to  anything." 

What  he  means,  of  course,  is  that  if  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  re- 
pealed, Arkansas  and  18  other  States  will 
have  to  permit  union  shops,  which  Is  to  say 
that  If  a  union  organized  most  employees 
In  a  plant  successfully,  then  the  nonunion 
employees  would  have  to  either  join  the 
union  or  quit.  We  share  Mr.  Kappel's  ob- 
jection but  we  can  add  a  few  more  that  are 
more  important  to  Arkansas. 

In  the  18  years  Arkansas  has  had  the  law. 
the  average  number  of  persons  with  manu- 
facturing Jobs  each  month  has  gone  from 
77,237  to  125,214.  People  who  are  supposed 
to  know  say  that  our  rlght-to-work  law  ha« 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  this  gain.  They  mention 
name  after  name  of  specific  Industries  that 
have  moved  here  at  least  partly  because  of 
this  law. 

Organized  labor  grants  the  fact  of  the  In- 
crease but  points  out  that  our  average  wage 
in  Arkansas  Is  74  cents  an  hour  less  than  the 
national  average  and  55  cents  below  neigh- 
boring States  like  Oklahoma,  which  has  no 
rlght-to-work  law.  The  State  chamber  of 
commerce  counters  by  asking:  "Which  Is 
better  for  Arkansas?  One  hundred  jobs  at 
♦4,000  a  year  or  10  jobs  paying  $40,000?" 
Organized  labor  hates  the  rlght-to-work  law 
because  It  says  that  It's  the  last  refuge  of 
the  labor-hatlng  Industry  that  is  still  re- 
fusing to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  orga- 
nized labor.  But  Its  claim  that  repeal  of 
14(b)  would  increase  union  membership  in 
the  State  by  25  percent  is  probably  greatly 
exaggerated.  Actually,  nonunion  employees 
usually  find  It  uncomfortable  to  stick  around 
a  plant  very  long  after  it's  organized,  so  the 
rlght-to-work  law  really  is  more  of  a  symbol 
to  labor  than  anything  else. 

I  agree  with  that  statement.  As  a 
practical  matter,  that  is  what  it  has  be- 
come. 

Apparently,  also  a  symbol  to  business  lead- 
ers—people like  Mr.  Kappel.  "Top  manage- 
ment," to  quote  the  State  chamber  of  com- 
merce, "has  told  us  over  and  over  again 
that  it  wants  to  build  new  plants  in  right- 
to-work  States."  Census  figures  appear  to 
bear  this  out.  Shreveport,  La.,  which  is  quite 
competitive  with  this  area  for  Industry  and 
which  no  longer  has  a  rlght-to-work  law,  has 
about  10,000  manufacturing  jobs.  Pulaski 
County  has  18,000. 

At  long  last,  the  Industrial  revolution  is 
coming  to  Arkansas,  which  must  be  almost 
the  last  stop  on  the  trip  around  the  globe  it 
started  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 
Whatever  we  have,  whatever  we  are  doing 
now  Is  apparently  working— at  least  better 
than  anything  has  ever  worked  before  In  our 
efforts  to  get  Industry.  We  hope  that  the 
Federal  Government  doesn't  make  us  change. 

That  is  from  one  of  the  most  highly 
industrialized  areas  in  my  State. 

I  have  another  article  from  El  Dorado. 
This  Is  entitled  "Survey  on  Repeal  of 
14(b)."  This  article  is  from  the  El 
Dorado  Daily  News,  and  it  is  dated  Au- 
gust 3,  1965. 

Should  Congress  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act — the  provision  which  allows 
States  to  have  rlght-to-work  laws? 

Has  the  rlght-to-work  law  In  Arkansas 
oeen  an  asset  or  liablUty  In  the  never-ending 
quest  for  new  industry? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  depend  on 
whom  you  ask. 

A  poll,  conducted  by  the  Palmer  newspa- 
pers In  cities  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
State,  yielded  a  wide  variety  of  comments. 

Most  of  those  connected  with  business  and 
industry  said  the  rlght-to-work  law— which 
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gives  the  employee  a  free  choice  of  either 
joining  or  not  joining  a  union  at  the  place 
where  he  works — Is  a  good  law  and  must  be 
retained  If  Arkansas  is  to  continue  its  grow- 
ing Industrial  progress. 

Union  members  and  those  sympathetic 
toward  organized'  labor,  on  the  other  hand, 
said  they  are  opposed  to  section  14(b)  and 
rlght-to-work  laws  and  want  them  repealed. 

However,  the  poll  also  showed  that  the 
average  man  In  the  street,  who  has  no  direct 
connection  with  the  higher  echelons  of  busi- 
ness or  labor.  Is  not  quite  sure  what  the 
squabble  is  all  about — nor  is  he  clear  In  his 
mind  what  the  right-to-work  law  means. 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  has  ap- 
proved the  repeal  by  a  vote  of  221  to  203.  The 
measure  now  goes  to  the  Senate  where  sup- 
porters of  section  14(b)  have  pledged  an 
all-out  fight.  In  the  House,  Arkansas'  four 
Congressmen,  Oren  Harris,  Wilbur  Mills, 
Jim  Trimble  and  E.  C.  (Took)  Gathings, 
voted  solidly  against  the  repeal. 

Arkansas  was  one  of  the  first  States  to 
adopt  a  rlght-to-work  law. 

In  1944,  the  rlght-to-work  amendment  was 
approved  by  a  vote  of  105,300  to  87.652  in  the 
general  election.  Enabling  legislation  was 
passed  by  the  State  legislature  in  February 
1947,  and  the  measure  was  signed  by  then 
Gov.  Ben  T.  Laney. 

A  typical  comment  came  from  a  Camden 
resident.  He  said,  "Arkansas  voters  approved 
the  rlght-to-work  law  several  years  ago,  and 
I  see  no  need  to  change  it  now.  We  like  It 
and  it  is  fair  to  everybody.  As  for  me,  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  any  repeal  by  Congress  or 
any  other  body.  The  people  voted  for  it,  and 
they  should  have  another  chance  to  vote  on 
whether  it  is  repealed  or  not." 

I  believe  that  is  the  overwhelming  sen- 
timent of  the  people  of  my  State.  If 
they  wish  to  repeal  it,  of  course,  they 
have  every  right  to  do  so  and  can  do 
it  at  any  election  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  issue 
has  been  raised  at  the  wrong  time,  in 
the  wrong  place,  and  without  sufficient 
reason.  This  is  not  a  good  time  to  in- 
vite labor  strife  in  States  where  union 
membership  is  peacefully  growing  year 
by  year.  The  Federal  Congress  is  not  the 
place  to  debate  a  question  which  should 
be  dealt  with  in  the  several  States  in 
their  own  legislatures  without  Federal 
interference.  There  is  no  compelling 
reason  to  impose  the  Federal  will  upon 
States  which  do  not  desire  such  guidance, 
and  when  there  are  such  marked  differ- 
ences in  the  circumstances  of  the  various 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  economic 
progress  made  in  Arkansas  over  the  last 
20  years.  I  am  equally  proud  of  the  or- 
derly and  peaceful  growth  of  labor  unions 
In  the  State,  and  the  increase  of  jobs  and 
personal  income  which  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  economic  progress  and  labor- 
management  harmony. 

In  1939  Arkansas  had  only  198,000 
employees  on  nonagricultural  payrolls. 
By  1964  this  number  had  increased  to 
428,600— a  rise  of  116.5  percent.  Arkan- 
sas was  1  of  only  15  States  which  ex- 
perienced an  increase  of  as  much  as  115 
percent  during  this  period.  Ten  of  these 
fifteen  States  have  right-to-work  statutes 
or  constitutional  provisions. 

During  the  period  from  1939  to  1964 
employees  on  manufacturing  payrolls 
rose  from  47,000  to  125,700.  Between 
1949  and  1984,  inclusively,  the  gross  aver- 
age weekly  earnings  of  employees  on 
manufacturing  payrolls  in  Arkansas  in- 


creased from  $38.92  to  $72.09  per  week; 
and  the  average  weekly  hours  on  the 
job  remained  fairly  stable,  averaging  41.4 
hours  per  week  in  1949  to  40.5  hours  per 
week  in  1964.  The  gross  average  hourly 
earnings  of  these  workers  rose  from  94 
cents  an  hour  in  1949  to  $1.78  an  hour 
in  1964. 

During  the  period  from  1954  to  1964 
average  hourly  earnings  in  manufactur- 
ing throughout  the  Nation  rose  42.1  per- 
cent while  the  rise  in  Arkansas  was  42.4 
percent.  During  the  same  years  per 
capita  personal  income  in  Arkansas  rose 
93  percent  and  the  U.S.  average  was  only 
79.6  percent. 

During  the  period  from  1958  to  1963 
the  number  of  manufacturing  employees 
in  Arkansas  increased  from  89,000  to 
114,000  and  the  value  added  by  the  proc- 
ess of  manufacture  increased  from  $592 
to  $952  million.  The  percentage  changes, 
respectively,  were  28  and  77  percent. 
During  the  same  period  the  correspond- 
ing percentage  changes  for  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  were  only  6.5  and  35  percent. 

According  to  statistics  supplied  by  the 
APL-CIO,  comparing  membership  in 
AFL-CIO  unions  in  Arkansas  in  1958  and 
1962,  membership  was  20.9  percent  of 
total  employment  in  nonagricultural  es- 
tablishments in  1958  and  this  percent- 
age had  declined  to  18.1  percent  in  1962, 
Absolute  membership  remained  approxi- 
mately unchanged,  and  the  lower  per- 
centage is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
many  nonagricultural  jobs  were  created 
during  the  period  reported.  During  the 
same  period  only  11  States  experienced 
an  increase  in  this  percentage.  A  de- 
cline occurred  in  38  States  including 
Arkansas,  but  only  16  States  had  a 
smaller  decline  than  Arkansas.  I  think 
it  is  significant  to  note  that  in  1962  only 
24  States  had  a  higher  percentage  of 
AFL-CIO  membership  to  total  nonagri- 
cultural employment  than  Arkansas. 

As  an  Illustration  of  the  harmonious 
relationship  between  management  and 
labor  in  Arkansas,  it  should  be  noted 
that  during  the  years  1960.  1961,  1962, 
1963  the  percent  of  estimated  total  work- 
ing time  lost  by  work  stoppages  aver- 
aged less  than  five  hundredths  of  1  per- 
cent—0.046.  This  extremely  low  rate  of 
idle  man-days  was  equalled  or  exceeded 
by  only  four  other  States,  three  of  which 
have  labor  laws  similar  to  those  of 
Arkansas. 

This  is  a  very  significant  statistic — lost 
man-days  of  only  four  and  six-tenths 
hundredths  of  1  percent.  And  this  rec- 
ord was  achieved  with  a  unionized  labor 
force  of  a  percentage  exceeded  in  only  24 
out  of  50  States.  For  comparison,  Mr. 
President,  the  so-called  union  shop  State 
with  the  highest  ratio  of  AFL-CIO  mem- 
bers to  total  nonagricultural  employ- 
ment— Illinois  with  a  rate  of  35.2  per- 
cent— had  a  loss  of  over  eleven  hun- 
dredths of  1  percent  of  its  total  working 
time.  This  is  a  lost  work  experience  over 
twice  as  great  as  the  experience  In 
Arkansas. 
I  believe  this  is  a  significant  record. 
My  attention  has  been  called  to  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  this  morning,  in  contrast  to 
the  record  of  Arkansas,  where  there  Is 
a  minimum  of  time  lost  through  strikes. 
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which  Is  quite  important  to  workers  If 
their  work  is  not  to  be  interrupted. 

I  read  from  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch published  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning: 

Stbdces  In  August  Set  Record 

Strikes  In  August  Idled  222.000  workers — 

That  is  more  than  all  the  factory 
workers  in  Arkansas — 

the  highest  level  since  1959,  the  Labor  De- 
partment said  last  night. 

The  August  figure  continued  a  1965  trend 
of  heavy  strike  activity,  but  the  Department 
emphasized  that  the  past  few  years  have 
produced  unusually  few  labor  disputes. 

"Strike  Idleness  thus  far  In  1965  has 
amounted  to  16.8  million  man-days,  com- 
pared with  11.2  million  and  11.3  million  for 
the  same  periods  in  1964  and  1963,"  the  De- 
partment said. 

Man-days  lost  in  August  totaled  2.3  mil- 
lion. 

One-third  of  the  strike  Idleness  In  August 
was  attributed  to  walkouts  against  Ameri- 
can Motors  Corp.  In  Wisconsin,  the  Pacific 
Shipbuilders  Association.  Atlantic  and  gulf 
coast  shipping  and  the  construction  industry 
In  Arizona,  California,  and  New  York. 

In  August,  380  strikes  began  involving 
92,000  workers,  but  disputes  continuing  from 
July  brought  the  total  to  630  walkouts  Idling 
222.000  workers. 

In  the  first  8  months  of  this  year,  there 
were  2,910  strikes  Involving  1,160,000  work- 
ers and  16.8  million  lost  man-days  of  pro- 
duction— two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  work- 
ing time  in  all  Indvistrles. 

In  the  first  8  months  of  1959,  there  were 
2,997  strikes  Involving  1,670,000  workers  for 
35.3  million  idle  man-days — Just  under  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  all  working  time. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  highly  significant 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  law  as  it 
works  in  Arkansas.  If  the  people  who 
work  there,  and  work,  I  believe,  under 
unusually  harmonious  conditions,  were 
dissatisfied  or  felt  that  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  or  this  section  of  it  were  a  slave 
labor  law,  I  am  sure  there  would  have 
been  more  disruption  of  work  in  my 
State  than  has  proved  to  be  the  case. 

The  fact  is  that  workers,  manage- 
ment, and  ordinary  citizens  who  are 
neither  employers  nor  employees  are 
satisfied  with  the  State  law.  I  would  be 
most  reluctant  to  see  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment intrude  itself  into  this  situ- 
ation, for  I  feel  certain  that  to  do  so 
would  cause  disruption  in  the  orderly 
progress  of  my  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  remarks  for  a  later  day. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 
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Carlson 

Harris 

Muskle 

Clark 

mil 

Neuberger 

Cooper 

Jackson 

Pas  tore 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Dlrksen 

Long,  La. 

Rlblcoff 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Russell,  Ga. 

Ellender 

McGovern 

Smathers 

Ervln 

McNamara 

Talmadge 

Pong 

Mondale 

Tydlngs 

Pulbrtght 

Moss 

The 

PRESIDING 

OFI-'IC'EK. 

quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  clerk  record  the  fact  that  I  am  pres- 
ent and  was  present  before  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  made  the  motion  to  have 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  bring  in  the  Absent 
brethren? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  cannot  entertain  debate  during  a 
quorum  call. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  not  debate.  Mr. 
President.  Will  the  clerk  record  the 
fact  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
was  present  and  ready  to  answer  to  his 
name  before  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
made  his  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  Senator  is  out 
of  order. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Bass.  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Chtjrch, 
Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Gruening.  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  Hrxjska,  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr. 
Morse.  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr. 
Robertson,  Mrs.  Smith.  Mr.  Sparkman, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware. 
Mr.  Yarborottgh,  and  Mr.  Yottng  of 
North  Dakota  entered  the  Chamber  and 
answered  to  their  names^ 

The  PRESIDING  Q^l^CER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mond.\le  in  the  chairK  The  Senator 
from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  days  when  the  Knights  of  Labor 
embraced  vague  and  unattainable 
schemes  for  a  better  world,  the  American 
labor  movement  has  progressed  a  long 
way  in  its  efforts  to  secure  for  the  work- 
ingman  an  equitable  share  of  the  abun- 
dance of  our  industrial  society. 

Throughout  its  painful  and  strife-torn 
infancy,  the  labor  movement  battled  the 
hostility  of  public  opinion,  the  power  of 
some  ruthless  employers,  and  radicalism 
and  corruption  within  its  own  ranks. 
Antiunion  sentiment  was  stiffened  in 
many  quarters  by  such  events  as  the 
Haymarket  affair  in  Chicago  in  1892  and 
the  IWW  strikes  of  the  first  decades  of 
this  century.  Union  members  were 
barred  from  employment  by  "yellow  dog" 
contracts  and  blacklists  which  pro- 
claimed them  dangerous  troublemakers. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisisina. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  take 
it  from  the  Senator's  remarks  that  he  is 
prepared  to  support  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)? 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  that, 
from  the  remarks  thus  far  made,  I  do 
not  believe  the  Senator  should  form  any 
conclusion.  But  if  the  Senator  will  sit 
here  long  enough,  he  will  finally  see  my 
point  of  view,  which  is  that  under  no 
condition  should  section  14(b)  be  re- 
pealed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
has  said  many  good  things  about  orga- 
nized labor.  I  thought  perhaps  he  was 
prepared  to  support  the  repeal  of  14(b), 
to  help  organized  labor. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  for  organized 
labor.  But  in  my  State,  since  the  adop- 
tion of  14(b),  the  labor  movement  has 
burgeoned  and  grown.  Unions  have 
taken  in  more  members  than  they  ever 
had  before.  Today  more  than  82,000 
v/orkers  in  Florida  belong  to  unions.  The 
wage  scale  paid  to  them  has  increased, 
percentagewise,  more  rapidly  than  it  had 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
bill;  the  entire  labor  movement  has 
burgeoned.  I  do  not  know  why  the 
xmions  believe  that  now  they  must  have 
the  repeal  of  14(b).  I  cannot  see,  from 
the  record,  how  it  would  be  of  any  great 
benefit  to  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  had  heard 
a  number  of  speeches  against  the  repeal 
of  section  14(b),  but  I  thought  I  was 
finally  hearing  one  in  favor  of  the  repeal 
of  section  14(b) ,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  started  out  soimding  very 
much  as  though  he  were  an  advocate  of 
organized  labor. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  for  organized 
labor.  I  like  organized  labor.  I  believe 
that  organized  labor  itself,  if  the  mem- 
bers of  the  unions  were  given  an  oppor- 
timity  to  vote  upon  the  question,  would 
say  that  the  fight  being  made  here  to  re- 
peal section  14(b)  is  a  sort  of  sham 
battle. 

I  agree  that  the  labor  leaders  want  re- 
peal, because  in  our  State  they  would 
automatically  pick  up  thousands  of  ad- 
ditional union  members  overnight,  from 
each  of  whom  they  would  collect  many 
dollars  in  dues  every  year.  But  it  would 
not  help  the  rank  and  file  particularly, 
and  I  do  not  believe  they  think  everyone 
should  be  subjected  to  a  situation  in 
which  they  would  have  to  pay  tribute  to 
some  labor  leader  before  they  could  have 
the  right  to  earn  a  living  for  themselves. 

But  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  ques- 
tion. 

I  continue  with  my  prepared  remarks. 

Gradually,  organized  labor  gained  a 
solid  foothold  in  the  Nation's  economy, 
and  by  1914,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  under  the  leadership  of  Samuel 
Gompers,  boasted  a  membership  of  over 
2  million  skilled  men,  who,  for  the  first 
time,  could  take  pride  in  belonging  to  a 
union  of  stature. 

Even  as  the  numerical  strength  of 
unions  crept  forward,  though,  militant 
employers  entered  in  league  with  some 
public  officials  to  crush  these  organiza- 
tions of  workingmen  through  the  use  of 
police,  troops,  and  injunctions.  The  ma- 
jor efforts  of  the  A.F.  of  L.,  the  Railroad 
Brotherhoods,  and  others  to  improve 
their  lot  were  repeatedly  thwarted. 

Yet,  by  the  early  1900's,  State  and 
Federal  legislators — caught  up   in  the 
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spirit  of  reform — adopted  a  niunber  of 
measures  designed  to  help  workers. 
Laws  controlling  hours,  working  condi- 
tions and  child  labor  were  passed  in  ev- 
ery part  of  the  land,  and  the  burdens  of 
workingmen  were  considerably  light- 
ened. 

But,  not  until  1914  did  unions  them- 
selves get  legislative  support.  In  that 
year,  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act  was  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  Section  6  of  this 
act  states  that — 

The  labor  of  a  human  being  is  not  a  com- 
modity or  article  of  commerce.  Nothing 
contained  In  the  antitrust  laws  shall  be 
construed  to  forbid  the  existence  and  oper- 
ation of  labor  •  *  •  organizations  •  •  •  nor 
shall  such  organizations  or  the  members 
thereof,  be  held  or  construed  to  be  illegal 
combinations  or  conspiracies  in  restraint  of 
trade  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

Section  20  of  the  Clayton  Act  placed  a 
measure  of  restriction  on  the  use  of  in- 
junctions against  unions  involved  in  la- 
bor disputes. 

Samuel  Gompers,  who  guided  the  A.F. 
of  L.  for  a  total  of  38  years,  hailed  the 
Clayton  Act  as  labor's  Magna  Carta. 
His  optimism  was  well  founded.  For  the 
first  time,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  passed  a  law  which — unlike 
child  labor  or  8-hour-day  statutes — di- 
rectly supported  unions.  No  longer 
could  the  two  most  powerful  instruments 
of  organized  workers,  the  strike  and  the 
boycott,  be  easily  blunted  by  the  rulings 
of  hostile  courts  who  rationalized  their 
decisions  by  pointing  to  the  antitrust 
laws. 

In  1932.  the  Norris-La  Guardia  Act 
added  stronger  restraints  on  the  issuing 
of  injunctions  and  outlawed  the  old 
"yellow  dog"  contracts,  which  had  so  ef- 
fectively hobbled  union  growth. 

This  act  was  a  victory  for  labor  w^- 
comed  by  all  Americans  who  believed  in 
the  basic  right  of  employees  to  organize. 

In  1935,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  was  adopted  by  Congress.  It  estab- 
lished the  three-man  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  which  was  given  broad 
powers  to  summon  employers  before  it; 
to  issue  enforceable  orders  against  the 
harassment  of  union  members;  to  hold 
elections  to  determine  what  collective 
bargaining  agent  would  represent  a 
given  group  of  workers ;  and,  to  hear  em- 
ployee complaints  regarding  violations 
of  the  law.  During  just  the  first  5  years 
of  its  existence,  the  NLRB  handled  over 
35,000  cases  and  reinstated  more  than 
21,000  employees  fired  for  union  activi- 
ties. 

At  long  last,  organized  labor  had  been 
elevated  to  a  level  of  complete  equality 
with  management.  From  its  early  begin- 
nings as  the  rejected  stepchild  of  our 
industrial  society,  it  had  matured  to  take 
its  place  at  the  bargaining  table  as  a  full 
partner  in  the  continumg  effort  to 
achieve  and  maintain  prosperity. 

But,  Mr.  President,  as  unions  grew 
ever  stronger,  the  balance  of  power, 
which  had  rested  with  employers  for  so 
Jong,  began  shifting  too  far  the  other 
way.  Labor  leaders  sought  closed  shop 
contracts  with  corporations,  contracts 
that  stipulated  that  an  individual  had 
to  belong  to  the  union  before  he  could 
be  hired.    As  it  was  interpreted  by  some, 


the  legislation  designed  to  assist  unions 
seemed  to  condone  these  pacts  and  the 
similar  union  shop  contracts. 

Yet,  such  agreements  contained  the 
seeds  of  an  injustice  as  grave  as  any 
perpetrated  by  the  union  wreckers  of  the 
1890's  and  the  1900's.  The  battle  to  safe- 
guard the  right  of  factory  hands,  bakers, 
hatters,  mechanics,  all  wage  earners,  to 
organize  for  the  purpose  of  bargaining 
with  employers  was  being  distorted  to 
take  from  these  individuals  a  right  just 
as  vital;  the  right  of  free  choice;  the 
liberty  to  say  "No." 

Samuel  Gompers  himself  recognized 
that  workingmen  should  not  be  coerced 
into  union  membership.    He  stated: 

There  may  be  here  and  there  a  worker  who 
for  certain  reasons  unexplalnable  to  us  does 
not  join  a  union  of  labor.  This  Is  his  right 
no  matter  how  morally  wrong  he  may  be. 
It  is  his  legal  right  and  no  one  can  or  dare 
question  his  exercise  of  that  legal  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  remind  the  Senate  that 
that  statement  was  made  by  Samuel 
Gompers,  the  founder  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  man  who 
headed  that  great  organization  for  over 
35  years,  and  the  man  who  led  labor  to 
some  of  its  greatest  victories. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
strengthened  the  freedom  of  workers  in 
1947,  when  it  included  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  44  words  which  permitted 
the  States  to  approve  legislation  prohib- 
iting compulsory  unionism.  Section 
14(b)  says: 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  execution  or  application  of 
agreements  requiring  membership  In  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  emplo3rment 
In  any  State  or  Territory  In  which  such 
execution  or  application  is  prohibited  by 
State  or  Territorial  law. 

It  is  those  44  words,  words  that  we  are 
today  being  asked  to  strike  from  the 
statute  books. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Florida,  I  have  a  special  stake 
in  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
right-to-work  issue.  For  it  was  in  my 
State  that  the  first  right-to-work  law — 
that  t3^e  of  law  sanctioned  by  section 
14(b)  — was  proposed. 

There  is  an  interesting  and  instructive 
history  behind  Florida's  right-to-work 
law,  a  history  that  began  in  1941,  as  the 
Nation  was  preparing  reluctantly  for 
war.  In  my  State,  as  everywhere,  de- 
fense industries  seemed  to  sprout  over- 
night. Supplying  qualified  labor  to 
keep  them  running  became  a  major 
problem.  Very  quickly,  a  few  unscru- 
pulous union  leaders  approached  de- 
fense contractors  with  the  offer  to  pro- 
cure the  needed  workmen  in  exchange 
for  closed  shop  contracts  that  recognized 
the  union  both  as  bargaining  agent  and 
labor  recruiting  agent.  When  these 
arrangements  were  concluded,  prospec- 
tive employees  discovered  that  they  had 
to  approach  the  union  rather  than  the 
company  to  apply  for  a  job.  If  they  were 
not  members  of  the  union,  they  were 
allowed  to  work  on  permits  while  their 
membership  applications  were  processed. 

A  major  scandal  grew  out  of  these 
arrangements.  A  worker  paid  $30  for 
a  3-week  permit.  Frequently,  at  the 
end  of  the  3  weeks,  he  was  still  not  a 
member  of  the  union  and  was  forced  to 


purchase  another  3-week  permit.  Often, 
this  money  was  simply  pocketed  by  the 
business  agent  who  collected  it.  Be- 
cause they  did  not  belong,  men  fleeced 
in  this  manner  had  no  recourse  through 
the  machinery  of  the  union.  If  they 
complained,  their  permit  was  not  re- 
newed when  it  expired,  and  they  were 
out  of  a  job. 

When  some  employees  sought  relief 
through  the  courts  of  Florida,  they  were 
informed  that  there  was  nothing  that 
could  be  done  for  them  under  existing 
law.  Closed  shop  contracts  were  legal, 
and  no  man  had  the  right  to  work  in  a 
imionized  business  unless  he,  too,  were 
a  member  of  the  union. 

The  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  a  distinguished  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Tom  Watson,  whose  fore- 
bears came  from  the  great  State  of 
Georgia — I  believe  his  grandfather  was 
a  member  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives— was  elected  with  the  full  support 
of  labor.  But  he  announced  in  1941  that 
he  believed  closed  shop  contracts  vio- 
lated basic  human  rights,  and  that  he 
would  do  everything  in  his  power  to  have 
them  banned.  In  its  1941  session,  the 
State  legislature  considered  a  right-to- 
work  law  but  failed  to  act  on  it.  Finally, 
in  1943.  during  the  period  when  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  was  (jovernor  of 
Florida,  the  legislature  submitted  to  the 
people  of  Florida  for  their  ratification  an 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution 
guaranteeing  the  right  of  every  citizen 
to  join  a  union  or  to  refuse  to  join. 

The  text  of  the  proposal  was  clear  and 
straightforward : 

The  right  of  persons  to  work  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  member- 
ship or  nonmembershlp  in  any  labor  union 
or  labor  organization;  provided  that  this 
clause  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or 
abridge  the  right  of  employees  by  and 
through  a  labor  organization  or  labor  union 
to  bargain  collectively  with  their  employer. 

In  November  of  1944,  Florida,  by  a 
vote  of  147,860  to  122,770,  approved  this 
amendment.  Twice,  in  1949  and  in  1951, 
efforts  were  made  to  repeal  the  provi- 
sion, but  each  time  they  failed. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  support  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  I  represent  the  people  of 
Florida.  They,  like  the  citizens  of  Ari- 
zona, Arkansas,  Kansas,  Mississippi, 
Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota,  have 
woven  a  ban  on  compulsory  unionism 
into  the  fabric  of  their  State  constitu- 
tion. They  did  so  through  use  of  the 
ballot,  and  I  cannot,  in  good  conscience, 
enter  the  Chamber  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  cast  my  vote  against  the  will  of  those 
who  sent  me  here. 

If  the  people  of  Florida,  or  any  of  the 
18  other  States  that  have  enacted  right- 
to-work  laws  since  1944,  want  to  alter 
or  abolish  such  legislation,  they  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so  through 
the  same  means  by  which  it  was  enacted. 

In  the  21  years  since  Florida  adc^ed 
her  right  to  work  law,  per  capita  per- 
sonal income  in  the  State  has  ri^n  106 
percent.  Between  1959  and  1964  alone, 
it  climbed  37.5  percent,  while  j)ersonal 
income  on  the  national  level  was  increas- 
ing only  27.2  percent.    In  1964,  Florida's 
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unemployment  rate  was  only  3.9  per- 
cent. The  national  rate  wsis  a  much 
larger  4.7  percent.  And.  most  Important 
of  all  to  the  worklngman,  the  average 
weekly  wage  in  Florida  has  increased 
56.6  p)ercent  in  the  10  years  since  1955. 
This  Is  a  rate  of  increase  more  than  12 
percent  higher  than  the  national  rate. 

No  reasonable  man  would  claim  that 
these  economic  gains  are  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  State's  right-to-work 
law.  On  the  other  hand,  nearly  every 
elected  and  appointed  official  of  Florida, 
nearly  every  close  observer  of  the  State's 
economy  believes  that  this  provision  has 
helped  to  create  the  climate  of  industrial 
peace  which  has  been  a  factor  in  pushing 
our  economy  steadily  upward. 

Similar  economic  statistics  hold  true 
for  almost  every  right-to-work  State. 
Taken  as  a  group,  these  States  have  had 
percentage  gains  in  nearly  every  eco- 
nomic sector  that  far  outstrip  the  ad- 
vances of  non-right-to-work  States. 

Per  capita  personal  income  in  right- 
to-work  States  rose  43.7  percent  be- 
tween 1953  and  1963.  In  the  rest  of 
the  Nation,  it  climbed  only  35.4  percent. 

In  the  decade  between  1955  and  1965, 
the  average  weekly  earnings  of  produc- 
tion workers  soared  46.8  percent  in  the 
States  that  prohibit  compulsory  iinion- 
ism.  The  comparable  figure  for  the  rest 
of  the  country  is  42.8  percent. 

Between  1953  and  1963,  new  manu- 
facturing jobs  grew  at  the  rate  of  12.8 
percent  in  the  19  right-to-work  States. 
In  the  31  other  States,  such  wnployment 
opportunities  actually  shrunk  7.6  percent 
during  the  same  period. 

Speaking  in  solid  dollar  terms,  6  of 
the  15  States  with  the  highest  average 
weekly  wage  for  production  workers  have 
right-to-work  laws.  By  other  accepted 
economic  indicators,  retail  sales,  bank 
deposits,  new  capital  investment,  right- 
to-work  States  are  moving  ahead  faster 
than  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Yet,  today  organized  labor  and  its 
supporters  petition  Congress  to  outlaw 
right-to-work  provisions  by  repealing 
14(b).  They  come  before  us  with  a 
variety  of  argimients  which.  In  their 
essentials,  revolve  around  several  key 
points. 

First,  the  opponents  of  section  14(b) 
tell  U6  that  State  right-to-work  laws 
endanger  the  security  of  unions  and 
undercut  their  efforts  at  collective  bar- 
gaining with  employers.  These  people 
claim  that  without  union  shop  agree- 
ments, the  union  is  never  sure  of  its 
position  with  either  employer  or  worker. 
The  result  is  supposedly  a  shaky  indus- 
trial peace. 

Union  officials  also  claim  that  the  term 
"compulsory  unionism"  is  a  misleading 
one — that  even  under  union  shop  agree- 
ments, employees  do  not  have  to  join. 

We  are  told  that  the  majority  should 
rule,  and  that  if  most  of  the  employees 
of  a  corporation  want  a  union,  all  should 
have  to  support  it  by  contributing  to  its 
treasury. 

And,  there  is  one  final  argument  that 
the  attackers  of  14(b>  believe  is  un- 
answerable. They  point  out.  trium- 
phantly, that  right-to-work  laws  are 
unjust  because  they  allow  workers  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  union  to  take  a  "free 


ride"  on  the  toiling  backs  of  faithful 
members.  The  "free  rider,"  according 
to  the  argument,  is  the  unwanted  guest 
who  sits  at  the  table  without  helping  to 
prepare  the  feast. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  that  pertains 
to  the  matter  he  is  now  discussing? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  so-called 
free  rider  argument  come  to  this:  That 
the  union  negotiates  a  contract  for  all 
the  workers  in  a  plant  and  confers  bene- 
fits upon  all  workers;  and  that  if  the 
man  is  not  compelled  to  join  the  union 
he  receives  the  benefits  without  paying 
for  them?        

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  the  argu- 
ment made. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  the 
argument  does  not  proceed  to  say  that 
the  majority  should  have  the  power  to 
compel  the  minority  to  pay  for  the  bene- 
fits which  the  majority  is  conferring  on 
the  minority. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   That  is  the  argument. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Florida  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  last  elec- 
tion showed  that  the  Democratic  Party 
is  the  majority  party  in  this  country  and 
that  the  Republican  Party  is  the  minor- 
ity party? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  as  a  Democrat,  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  as  a 
Democrat,  that  the  Democratic  Party,  as 
the  majority  party  in  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Nation,  is  conferring 
great  benefits  upwn  all  Americans,  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike,  by  giving 
them  the  Great  Society? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  the  free  rider  argument  would 
require  the  Democratic  Party,  which  is 
in  the  control  of  Congress,  to  pass  some 
kind  of  law  which  would  deny  Republi- 
cans the  right  to  earn  a  livelihood  unless 
and  until  they  make  contributions  to  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and  to 
the  agencies  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
inasmuch  as  the  Republicans  are  getting 
the  benefits  of  the  Great  Society? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  If  the  principle  advanced  by 
the  union  leaders  is  sound  with  respect 
to  the  minority  having  to  Join  the  ma- 
jority, then,  of  course,  the  Republicans 
would  have  to  join  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  every  time  there 
should  be  an  election  either  in  the  union, 
or  in  the  country,  or  in  a  State,  or  in  a 
municipality,  or  any  other  public  subdi- 
vision, if  the  "free  rider"  argument  Is 
valid,  those  who  are  in  the  minority,  as 
established  in  the  election,  would  have  to 
support  the  activities  of  the  majority  by 
contributions  of  money;  would  they  not? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct,  if  we  carried  this  ar- 
gument to  its  logical  conclusion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  shows  how  un- 
sound the  "free  rider"  argument  is;  does 
it  not? 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  Senator. 

There  are  going  to  be  minorities  in 
our  country.  Their  rights  should  be  re- 
spected, as  the  Constitution  intended  they 
should  be  respected,  whether  these 
minorities  be  religious,  political .  or  what- 
ever. If  we  put  It  on  a  straight  economic 
basis,  I  believe  all  Democrats  would  agree 
that  we  have  bettered  the  people  and  the 
country  considerably  more  than  have  the 
Republicans.  Therefore,  if  we  accept  the 
"free  rider"  argument  the  Republicans 
ought  to  have  to  join  the  Democratic 
Party  or  pay  $2  a  month  or  $5  a  month, 
or  whatever  it  is.  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee. 

The  Senator  Is  correct  on  an  economic 
argument. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
realize  that  the  "free  rider"  argument 
was  at  one  time  applied  in  the  religious 
field,  and  that  there  were  laws  in  this 
country.  In  certain  of  the  Colonies,  which 
required  nonbelievers  or  dissenters  to 
make  contributions  of  money  to  sup- 
port the  established  churches? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  accept  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  so  that  the 
Senator  might  expand  on  that  a  bit 
further. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  accept  the  assurance  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  has  made  a 
study  of  American  history  and  has  dis- 
covered that  In  a  number  of  American 
States  and  a  number  of  American  Col- 
onies, there  were  laws  which  required 
every  man,  whether  he  was  a  dissenter, 
heretic,  agnostic,  or  infidel,  to  make  pay- 
ments to  the  support  of  the  established 
churches? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  I  am  sure  with  respect  to  that 
particular  point  with  regard  to  Virginia, 
but  it  is  only  Virginia  about  which  I 
knew. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Yes.  In  the  State  of 
Virginia  the  founder  of  the  great  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  Thomas  Jefferson,  ably 
assisted  by  another  great  Democrat, 
James  Madison,  made  a  fight  to  repeal 
those  laws. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Florida  know  that  when  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote  the  epitaph  to  be  placed 
on  the  gravestone  to  mark  the  resting 
place  of  his  mortal  remains,  he  put  a 
statement  in  the  epitaph  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  Virginia  Statute  for 
Religious  Freedom? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Did  not  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, when  he  drew  the  Virginia  Stat- 
ute for  Religious  Freedom,  specify  that 
he  believed  that  to  compel  a  man  to 
make  contributions  of  money  for  the 
dissemination  of  religious  doctrine  was 
both  sinful  and  tyrannical? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Florida  know  that  in  recent  years, 
instead  of  spending  all  the  money  de- 
rived  from   union   dues  in  negotiating 
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contracts,  many  unions  and  foundations 
established  by  unions,  have  used  dues 
paid  by  members  imder  union  shop 
agreements,  for  expenditures  for  legis- 
lative lobbying  and  carrying  on  political 
campaigns,  and,  in  some  cases,  for  sub- 
sidizing religious  organizations  which 
were  engaged  in  disseminating  religious 
views,  which  some  members  paying  those 
dues  disbelieve? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  knew  they  en- 
gaged in  political  activities.  So  far  as 
having  knowledge  that  they  were  sub- 
sidizing a  particular  religious  point  of 
view  is  concerned,  I  had  no  specific 
knowledge  of  that. 

I  am  one  of  whom  it  might  be  said 
that  the  full  power  of  the  union  leaders 
opposed  him.  That  occurred  in  my  elec- 
tion in  1950.  Subsequent  to  that,  I  am 
happy  to  state,  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  many  union  leaders  for 
me. 

In  1950,  even  while  union  leadership 
itself  was  hostile  to  me  and  fought  me 
bitterly  and  poured  thousands  of  dol- 
lars into  the  State  to  try  to  defeat  me, 
I  carried  the  two  largest  labor  union 
precincts  in  my  State,  which  indicated 
to  me  that  the  rank  and  file  of  union 
people  do  not  like  to  be  dictated  to  by 
arbitrary  and  often  capricious  labor 
leaders. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  WUl  the  Senator  from 
Florida  inspect  this  copy  of  the  CIO 
News  for  July  19,  1954,  and  ascertain 
whether  or  not  it  contains  a  remark  to 
the  effect  that  the  Philip  Murray  Foun- 
dation, which  was  financed  by  dues  paid 
by  the  CIO,  contributed  $200,000  to  the 
National  Council  of  Churches? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  have  before  me  a 
photostatic  copy  of  the  CIO  News,  dated 
July  19,  1954,  entitled  "Murray  Fund 
Gives  Protestants  $200,000." 

If  the  Senator  does  not  mind,  in  order 
that  we  might  be  clear  about  what  we 
are  discussing,  I  should  like  to  read  this. 
I  had  not  known  about  this  before  and 
I  did  not  know  about  it  when  the  Senator 
addressed  me  with  respect  to  union  funds 
being  used  for  political  activity.  I  knew 
about  that  activity,  and  about  lobbying, 
but  I  had  not  known,  until  now,  that 
some  dues  were  actually  being  used  to 
finance  certain  religious  organizations. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Florida  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  if  it  was  sin- 
ful and  tyrannical  to  tax  Virginians  who 
happened  to  be  dissenters  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  established  chxu-ch,  as  de- 
clared by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Statute  for  Religious  Freedom,  it 
Is  likewise  sinful  and  tyrannical,  or  was 
in  1954,  for  the  CIO  to  give  money  de- 
rived from  dues-paying  members,  who 
niay  have  been  Jews  or  Catholics  or 
agnostics,  for  the  support  of  a  Protestant 
organization? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  giv- 
ing dues  to  this  type  of  organization 
would  be  oflferisive  and  contrary  to  union 
practices  and  our  laws.  This  was  in  1954. 
I  trust  and  hope  that  this  is  no  longer 
«)e  practice  of  unions. 

Mr.  President,  the  contention  that 
nght-to-work  statutes  imperil  the  secu- 
rity of  unions  is  invalidated  by  the  pro- 


vision of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
gives  imions  the  power  to  bargain  for  all 
workers  in  a  company  as  soon  as  a  ma- 
jority of  the  workers  choose  that  union 
as  their  bargaining  agent.  No  nonunion 
employee  can  attempt  to  negotiate  on 
his  own  for  higher  wages  or  better  work- 
ing conditions  once  a  union  has  obtained 
exclusive  bargaining  rights.  Therefore, 
the  union's  role  as  bargaining  repre- 
sentative is  unimpaired  whether  it  op- 
erates in  a  State  with  a  right-to-work 
law  or  not. 

Furthermore,  Federal  labor  legislation, 
corisistently  backed  by  judicial  decisions, 
forbids  employers  from  interfering  in 
any  way  with  the  workingman's  right  to 
organize  and  negotiate.  And  all  19  State 
right-to-work  laws  specifically  uphold 
this  right. 

One  aspect  of  xmion  security,  the 
growth  of  union  membership,  has  fluc- 
tuated greatly  over  the  past  20  years. 
While  the  absolute  numbers  of  union 
men  have  been  increasing,  union  mem- 
bership as  a  percentage  of  the  total  labor 
force  of  the  Nation  has  been  steadily 
decreasing.  Yet,  there  is  no  evidence 
whatsoever  to  support  the  notion  that 
14(b)  is  somehow  responsible  for  the 
proportional  decline.  It  is  true  that 
some  right-to-work  States  have  experi- 
enced a  dip  in  membership,  but,  in 
others,  it  has  soared.  For  instance,  be- 
tween 1958  and  1962— the  last  period  for 
which  accurate  figures  are  available — 
the  AFL-CIO  gained  36,000  members  in 
Arizona,  a  State  which  has  had  a  right- 
to-work  law  since  1946. 

Even  more  significantly,  imions  in 
many  non-right-to-work  States  have 
suffered  a  substantial  loss  of  member- 
ship. Between  1958  and  1962,  Ohio 
unions  lost  250,000  members.  California 
lost  200,000.   Michigan  lost  50,000. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  ascribe  labor's 
apparent  difficulty  to  recruit  and  retain 
converts  in  some  areas  to  any  single  root 
cause,  but  as  the  New  York  Times,  in  an 
editorial  of  May  19, 1965,  said: 

No  compelling  demonstration  ever  has 
been  made  that  labor's  weakness  In  the 
South  and  Southwest,  the  stronghold  of 
rlght-to-work  legislation,  Is  primarily  at- 
tributable to  the  ban  on  compulsory  unlon- 
Isin.  Slack  organizing  activities  and  the 
failure  of  unions  to  modernize  the  tired 
slogans  of  the  1930'8  offer  a  much  better 
explanation  for  their  feeble  record  In  over- 
coming community  hoetUlty  In  the  19  States 
with  legal  prohibitions  against  the  union 
shop. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  we 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  in  such 
Western  European  lands  as  Austria. 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Prance.  Holland, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and 
Western  Grermany,  union  shop  or  closed 
shop  contracts  are  forbidden  by  law. 
Yet,  in  each  of  these  nations,  a  larger 
proportion  of  workingmen  are  organized 
than  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
Sweden,  where  unionism  is  entirely  vol- 
imtary  and  everyone  is  free  to  join  or  to 
refrain  from  joining  a  union  at  his  own 
pleasure.  80  percent  of  all  eligible  work- 
ing persons  belong  to  unions? 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Moreover,  in  Austria,  Belgitun, 
Prance.  Denmark,  Switzerland,  and  West 
Germany,  too,  where  union  membership 
is  voluntary,  a  higher  percentage  of 
workers  belong  to  unions  than  belong  to 
unions  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Florida  see  anything  that  can  properly 
be  designated  as  antiunion  in  a  practice 
which  allows  the  question  as  to  whether  a 
person  shall  join  or  refrain  from  joining 
a  union  to  be  determined  according  to 
such  person's  own  freedom  of  choice? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  argue  that  the 
countries  I  have  mentioned — Austria. 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Prance,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  West  Germany — are 
antiunion,  when  a  higher  percentage  of 
the  people  in  those  countries  belong  to 
unions  than  belong  to  unions  in  the 
United  States.  Yet  there  is  no  compul- 
sory membership  in  those  covmtries,  such 
as  some  American  union  leaders  seek  to 
impose  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Do  not  churches  and 
civic,  fraternal,  and  political  organiza- 
tions depend  upon  persuasion  to  obtain 
members? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  there  anything  that  is 
antiunion  in  a  person's  entertaining  the 
belief  that  it  is  not  an  injustice  to  labor 
unions  to  require  them  to  obtain  their 
members  in  exactly  the  same  way  that 
churches  and  all  other  voluntary  orga- 
nizations obtain  their  members? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  And  political  par- 
ties, as  well.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
completely. 

In  addition,  it  is  worth  noting  that, 
traditionally,  manufacturing  workers  in 
America  have  been  more  highly  organized 
than  other  employees.  Although  unions 
have  expended  great  efforts  in  recent 
years  to  swell  their  membership  rolls 
with  white  collar  and  service  employees, 
their  major  strength  still  lies  in  the  fac- 
tories. Yet  the  rapid  advance  of  tech- 
nology has  greatly  altered  the  composi- 
tion of  the  American  work  force  in  the 
past  two  decades.  Changing  labor  needs 
have  raised  the  number  of  normally  non- 
union white-collar  jobs  by  about  11  mil- 
lion in  the  years  between  1947  and  1964. 
In  the  same  period,  only  about  2  million 
new  blue-collar  positions  were  created. 

In  1947,  41  percent  of  working  Ameri- 
cans had  blue-collar  jobs.  Thirty-five 
percent  were  white-collar  workers.  But 
in  1964  white-collar  workers  comprised 
44  percent  of  the  labor  force,  and  blue- 
collar  employees  represented  only  36 
percent. 

Plainly,  such  drastic  proportional 
changes — totally  unrelated  to  rlght-to- 
work  laws — have  had  their  effect  on 
union  membership. 

There  is  one  final  point  relating  to 
union  security. 

Labor  leaders  claim  that  when  union 
shop  agreements  are  in  force,  general 
industrial  peace  is  the  result.  They  say 
that  labor  organizations  do  not  have  to 
keep  proving  themselves  in  order  to  win 
members  and,  therefore,  there  are  fewer 
work  disruptions.    A  quick  look  at  one 
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unemployment  rate  was  only  3.9  per- 
cent. The  national  rate  was  a  much 
larger  4.7  percent.  And,  most  important 
of  all  to  the  workingman.  the  average 
weekly  wage  in  Florida  has  increased 
56.6  percent  in  the  10  years  since  1955. 
This  Is  a  rate  of  increase  more  than  12 
percent  higher  than  the  national  rate. 

No  reasonable  man  would  claim  that 
these  economic  gains  are  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  State's  right-to-work 
law.  On  the  other  hand,  nearly  every 
elected  and  appointed  ofiRcial  of  Florida, 
nearly  every  close  observer  of  the  State's 
economy  believes  that  this  provision  has 
helped  to  create  the  climate  of  industrial 
peace  which  has  been  a  factor  in  pushing 
our  economy  steadily  upward. 

Similar  economic  statistics  hold  true 
for  almost  every  right-to-work  State. 
Taken  as  a  group,  these  States  have  had 
percentage  gains  in  nearly  every  eco- 
nomic sector  that  far  outstrip  the  ad- 
vances of  non-right-to-work  States. 

Per  capita  personal  income  in  right- 
to-work  States  rose  43.7  percent  be- 
tween 1953  and  1963.  In  the  rest  of 
the  Nation,  it  climbed  only  35.4  percent. 

In  the  decade  between  1955  and  1965, 
the  average  weekly  earnings  of  produc- 
tion workers  soared  46.8  percent  in  the 
States  that  prohibit  compulsory  union- 
ism. The  comparable  figure  for  the  rest 
of  the  country  is  42.8  percent. 

Between  1953  and  1963,  new  manu- 
facturing jobs  grew  at  the  rate  of  12.8 
percent  in  the  19  right-to-work  States. 
In  the  31  other  States,  such  employment 
opportunities  actually  shrunk  7.6  f)ercent 
during  the  same  period. 

Speaking  in  solid  dollar  terms,  6  of 
the  15  States  with  the  highest  average 
weekly  wage  for  production  workers  have 
right-to-work  laws.  By  other  accepted 
economic  indicators,  retail  sales,  bank 
deposits,  new  capital  investment,  right- 
to-work  States  are  moving  ahead  faster 
than  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Yet,  today  organized  labor  and  its 
supporters  petition  Congress  to  outlaw 
right-to-work  provisions  by  repealing 
14(b).  They  come  before  us  with  a 
variety  of  arguments  which,  in  their 
essentials,  revolve  around  several  key 
points. 

First,  the  opponenfe  of  section  14 (b> 
tell  us  that  State  right-to-work  laws 
endanger  the  security  of  unions  and 
undercut  their  efforts  at  collective  bar- 
gaining with  employers.  These  people 
claim  that  without  union  shop  agree- 
ments, the  union  is  never  sure  of  its 
position  with  either  employer  or  worker. 
The  result  is  supposedly  a  shaky  indus- 
trial peace. 

Union  oflBcials  also  claim  that  the  term 
"compulsory  unionism"  is  a  misleading 
one — that  even  under  union  shop  agree- 
ments, employees  do  not  have  to  join. 

We  are  told  that  the  majority  should 
rule,  and  that  if  most  of  the  employees 
of  a  corporation  want  a  union,  all  should 
have  to  support  it  by  contributing  to  its 
treasury. 

And,  there  is  one  final  argiunent  that 
the  attackers  of  14(b>  believe  is  un- 
answerable. They  point  out,  trium- 
phantly, that  right-to-work  laws  are 
unjust  because  they  allow  workers  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  union  to  take  a  "free 


ride"  on  the  toiling  backs  of  faithful 
members.  The  "free  rider,"  according 
to  the  argument,  is  the  unwanted  guest 
who  sits  at  the  table  without  helping  to 
prepare  the  feast. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  that  pertains 
to  the  matter  he  is  now  discussing? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  so-called 
free  rider  argument  come  to  this:  That 
the  union  negotiates  a  contract  for  all 
the  workers  in  a  plant  and  confers  bene- 
fits upon  all  workers:  and  that  if  the 
man  is  not  compelled  to  join  the  union 
he  receives  the  benefits  without  paying 
for  them? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  the  argu- 
ment made. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  the 
argument  does  not  proceed  to  say  that 
the  majority  should  have  the  power  to 
compel  the  minority  to  pay  for  the  bene- 
fits which  the  majority  is  conferring  on 
the  minority. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   That  is  the  argument. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Florida  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  last  elec- 
tion showed  that  the  Democratic  Party 
is  the  majority  party  in  this  country  and 
that  the  Republican  Party  is  the  minor- 
ity party? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  as  a  Democrat,  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  as  a 
Democrat,  that  the  Democratic  Party,  as 
the  majority  party  in  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Nation,  is  conferring 
great  benefits  upon  all  Americans,  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike,  by  giving 
them  the  Great  Society? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  the  free  rider  argument  would 
require  the  Democratic  Party,  which  is 
in  the  control  of  Congress,  to  pass  some 
kind  of  law  which  would  deny  Republi- 
cans the  right  to  earn  a  livelihood  unless 
and  until  they  make  contributions  to  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and  to 
the  agencies  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
inasmuch  as  the  Republicans  are  getting 
the  benefits  of  the  Great  Society? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  If  the  principle  advanced  by 
the  union  leaders  is  sound  with  respect 
to  the  minority  having  to  Join  the  ma- 
jority, then,  of  couise.  the  Republicans 
would  have  to  join  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Spr  every  time  there 
should  be  an  electuto  either  in  the  vmion, 
or  in  the  countjy;  or  in  a  State,  or  in  a 
municipalityrCr  any  other  public  subdi- 
vision, if  the  "free  rider"  argument  is 
valid,  those  who  are  In  the  minority,  as 
established  in  the  election,  would  have  to 
support  the  activities  of  the  majority  by 
contributions  of  money:  would  they  not? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct,  if  we  carried  this  ar- 
gument to  its  logical  conclusion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  shows  how  im- 
sound  the  "free  rider"  argument  is;  does 
it  not? 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  Senator. 

There  are  going  to  be  minorities  in 
our  country.  Their  rights  should  be  re- 
spected, as  the  Constitution  intended  they 
should  be  respected,  whether  these 
minorities  be  religious,  political,  or  what- 
ever. If  we  put  it  on  a  straight  economic 
basis,  I  believe  all  Democrats  would  agree 
that  we  have  bettered  the  people  and  the 
country  considerably  more  than  have  the 
Republicans.  Therefore,  if  we  accept  the 
"free  rider"  argument  the  Republicans 
ought  to  have  to  join  the  Democratic 
Party  or  pay  $2  a  month  or  $5  a  month, 
or  whatever  it  is.  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee. 

The  Senator  Is  correct  on  an  economic 
argument. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
realize  that  the  "free  rider"  argument 
was  at  one  time  applied  in  the  religious 
field,  and  that  there  were  laws  in  this 
country,  in  certain  of  the  Colonies,  which 
required  nonbelievers  or  dissenters  to 
make  contributions  of  money  to  sup- 
port the  established  churches? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  accept  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  so  that  the 
Senator  might  expand  on  that  a  bit 
further. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  accept  the  assurance  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  has  made  a 
study  of  American  history  and  has  dis- 
covered that  in  a  number  of  American 
States  and  a  number  of  American  Col- 
onies, there  were  laws  which  required 
every  man,  whether  he  was  a  dissenter, 
heretic,  agnostic,  or  infidel,  to  make  pay- 
ments to  the  support  of  the  established 
churches? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  am  sure  with  respect  to  that 
particular  point  with  regard  to  Virginia, 
but  it  is  only  Virginia  about  which  I 
knew. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  In  the  State  of 
Virginia  the  founder  of  the  great  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  Thomas  Jefferson,  ably 
assisted  by  another  great  Democrat, 
James  Madison,  made  a  fight  to  repeal 
those  laws. 

Mr.  SMATHEFIS.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Florida  know  that  when  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote  the  epitaph  to  be  placed 
on  the  gravestone  to  mark  the  resting 
place  of  his  mortal  remains,  he  put  a 
statement  in  the  epitaph  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  Virginia  Statute  for 
Religious  Freedom? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Did  not  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, when  he  drew  the  Virginia  Stat- 
ute for  Religious  Freedom,  specify  that 
he  believed  that  to  compel  a  man  to 
make  contributions  of  money  for  the 
dissemination  of  religious  doctrine  was 
both  sinful  and  tyrannical? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Florida  know  that  in  recent  years, 
instead  of  spending  all  the  money  de- 
rived from  union  dues  in  negotiating 
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contracts,  many  unions  and  foundations 
established  by  imions,  have  used  dues 
paid  by  members  tmder  union  shop 
a^eements,  for  expenditures  for  legis- 
lative lobbying  and  carrying  on  political 
campaigns,  and,  in  some  cases,  for  sub- 
sidizing religious  organizations  which 
were  engaged  in  disseminating  religious 
views,  which  some  members  paying  those 
dues  disbelieve? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  knew  they  en- 
gaged in  political  activities.  So  far  as 
having  knowledge  that  they  were  sub- 
sidizing a  particular  religious  point  of 
view  is  concerned,  I  had  no  specific 
knowledge  of  that. 

I  am  one  of  whom  it  might  be  said 
that  the  full  power  of  the  union  leaders 
opposed  him.  That  occurred  in  my  elec- 
tion in  1950.  Subsequent  to  that,  I  am 
happy  to  state,  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  many  union  leaders  for 
me. 

In  1950,  even  while  union  leadership 
itself  was  hostile  to  me  and  fought  me 
bitterly  and  poured  thousands  of  dol- 
lars into  the  State  to  try  to  defeat  me, 
I  carried  the  two  largest  labor  union 
precincts  in  my  State,  which  indicated 
to  me  that  the  rank  and  file  of  union 
people  do  not  like  to  be  dictated  to  by 
arbitrary  and  often  capricious  labor 
leaders. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  inspect  this  copy  of  the  CIO 
News  for  July  19,  1954,  and  ascertain 
whether  or  not  it  contains  a  remark  to 
the  effect  that  the  Philip  Murray  Foun- 
dation, which  was  financed  by  dues  paid 
by  the  CIO,  contributed  $200,000  to  the 
National  Council  of  Churches? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  have  before  me  a 
photostatic  copy  of  the  CIO  News,  dated 
July  19,  1954,  entitled  "Murray  Fund 
Gives  Protestants  $200,000." 

If  the  Senator  does  not  mind,  in  order 
that  we  might  be  clear  about  what  we 
are  discussing,  I  should  like  to  read  this. 
I  had  not  known  about  this  before  and 
I  did  not  know  about  it  when  the  Senator 
addressed  me  with  respect  to  union  funds 
being  used  for  political  activity.  I  knew 
about  that  activity,  and  about  lobbying, 
but  I  had  not  known,  until  now,  that 
som^dues  were  actually  being  used  to 
finance  certain  religious  organizations. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Florida  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  if  it  was  sin- 
ful and  tyrannical  to  tax  Virginians  who 
happened  to  be  dissenters  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  established  church,  as  de- 
clared by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Statute  for  Religious  Freedom,  it 
Is  likewise  sinful  and  tyrannical,  or  was 
in  1954.  for  the  CIO  to  give  money  de- 
rived from  dues-paying  members,  who 
may  have  been  Jews  or  Catholics  or 
agnostics,  for  the  support  of  a  Protestant 
organization? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  giv- 
ing dues  to  this  type  of  organization 
would  be  offensive  and  contrary  to  union 
practices  and  our  laws.  This  was  in  1954. 
I  trust  and  hope  that  this  is  no  longer 
the  practice  of  unions. 

Mr.  President,  the  contention  that 
nght-to-work  statutes  imperil  the  secu- 
rity of  unions  is  invalidated  by  the  pro- 


vision of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
gives  unions  the  power  to  bargain  for  all 
workers  in  a  company  as  soon  as  a  ma- 
jority of  the  workers  choose  that  union 
as  their  bargaining  agentf  No  nonunion 
employee  can  attempt  to  negotiate  on 
his  own  for  higher  wages  or  better  work- 
ing conditions  once  a  union  has  obtained 
exclusive  bargaining  rights.  Therefore, 
the  union's  role  as  bargaining  repre- 
sentative is  unimpaired  -whether  it  op- 
erates in  a  State  with  a  right-to-work 
law  or  not. 

Furthermore,  Federal  labor  legislation, 
consistently  backed  by  judicial  decisions, 
forbids  employers  from  interfering  in 
any  way  with  the  workingman's  right  to 
organize  and  negotiate.  And  all  19  State 
right-to-work  laws  specifically  uphold 
this  right. 

One  aspect  of  union  security,  the 
growth  of  union  membership,  has  fluc- 
tuated greatly  over  the  past  20  years. 
While  the  absolute  numbers  of  union 
men  have  been  increasing,  union  mem- 
bership as  a  percentage  of  the  total  labor 
force  of  the  Nation  has  been  steadily 
decreasing.  Yet,  there  is  no  evidence 
whatsoever  to  support  the  notion  that 
14(b)  is  somehow  responsible  for  the 
proportional  decline.  It  is  true  that 
some  right-to-work  States  have  experi- 
enced a  dip  in  membership,  but,  in 
others,  it  has  soared.  For  instance,  be- 
tween 1958  and  1962— the  last  period  for 
which  accurate  figures  are  available — 
the  AFL-CIO  gained  36,000  members  in 
Arizona,  a  State  which  has  had  a  rlght- 
to-work  law  since  1946. 

Even  more  significantly,  imions  in 
many  non-right-to-work  States  have 
suffered  a  substantial  loss  of  member- 
ship. Between  1958  and  1962,  Ohio 
unions  lost  250.000  members.  California 
lost  200,000.   Michigan  lost  50,000. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  ascribe  labor's 
apparent  difficulty  to  recruit  and  retain 
converts  in  some  areas  to  any  single  root 
cause,  but  as  the  New  York  Times,  in  an 
editorial  of  May  19, 1965,  said: 

No  compelling  demonstration  ever  has 
been  made  that  labor's  weakness  In  the 
South  and  Southwest,  the  stronghold  of 
rlght-to-work  legislation.  Is  primarily  at- 
tributable to  the  ban  on  compulsory  union- 
Ism.  Slack  organizing  activities  and  the 
failure  of  unions  to  modernize  the  tired 
slogans  of  the  1930's  offer  a  much  better 
explanation  for  their  feeble  record  in  over- 
coming community  hostility  in  the  19  States 
with  legal  prohibitions  against  the  union 
shop. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  we 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  in  such 
Western  European  lands  as  Austria, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Holland, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and 
Western  Germany,  union  shop  or  closed 
shop  contracts  are  forbidden  by  law. 
Yet,  in  each  of  these  nations,  a  larger 
proportion  of  workingmen  are  organized 
than  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
Sweden,  where  unionism  is  entirely  vol- 
untary and  everyone  is  free  to  join  or  to 
refrain  from  joining  a  union  at  his  own 
pleasure,  80  percent  of  all  eligible  work- 
ing persons  belong  to  unions? 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Moreover,  in  Austria,  Belgium, 
France,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  and  West 
Germany,  too,  where  union  membership 
is  voluntary,  a  higher  percentage  of 
workers  belong  to  unions  than  belong  to 
unions  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Florida  see  anything  that  can  properly 
be  designated  as  antiunion  in  a  practice 
which  allows  the  question  as  to  whether  a 
person  shall  join  or  refrain  from  joining 
a  union  to  be  determined  according  to 
such  person's  own  freedom  of  choice? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  argue  that  the 
countries  I  have  mentioned — Austria, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  West  Germany — are 
antiunion,  when  a  higher  percentage  of 
the  people  in  those  countries  belong  to 
unions  than  belong  to  unions  in  the 
United  States.  Yet  there  is  no  compul- 
sory membership  in  those  countries,  such 
as  some  American  union  leaders  seek  to 
impose  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Do  not  churches  and 
civic,  fraternal,  and  political  organiza- 
tions depend  upon  persuasion  to  obtain 
members? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  there  anything  that  is 
antiunion  in  a  person's  entertaining  the 
belief  that  it  is  not  an  injustice  to  labor 
unions  to  require  them  to  obtain  their 
members  in  exactly  the  same  way  that 
churches  and  all  other  voluntary  orga- 
nizations obtain  their  members? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  And  political  par- 
ties, as  well.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
completely.  •  p 

In  addition,  it  is  worth  noting  that, 
traditionally,  manufacturing  workers  in  . 
America  have  been  more  highly  organized 
than  other  employees.  Although  unions 
have  expended  great  efforts  in  recent 
years  to  swell  their  membership  rolls 
with  white  collar  and  service  employees, 
their  major  strength  still  lies  in  the  fac- 
tories. Yet  the  rapid  advance  of  tech- 
nology has  greatly  altered  the  composi- 
tion of  the  American  work  force  in  the 
past  two  decades.  Changing  labor  needs 
have  raised  the  number  of  normally  non- 
union white-collar  jobs  by  about  11  mil- 
lion in  the  years  between  1947  and  1964. 
In  the  same  period,  only  about  2  million 
new  blue-collar  positions  were  created. 

In  1947,  41  percent  of  working  Ameri- 
cans had  blue-collar  jobs.  Thirty-five 
percent  were  white-collar  workers.  But 
in  1964  white-collar  workers  comprised 
44  percent  of  the  labor  force,  and  blue- 
coUar  employees  represented  only  36 
percent. 

Plainly,  such  drastic  proportional 
changes — totally  unrelated  to  right- to- 
work  laws — have  had  their  effect  on 
union  membership. 

There  is  one  final  point  relating  to 
imion  security. 

Labor  leaders  claim  that  when  union 
shop  agreements  are  in  force,  general 
industrial  peace  is  the  result.  They  say 
that  labor  organizations  do  not  have  to 
keep  proving  themselves  in  order  to  win 
members  and,  therefore,  there  are  fewer 
work  disruptions.    A  quick  look  at  one 
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simple  'set  of  statistics  demolishes  this 
claim.  In  1963,  the  19  States  with  right- 
to-work  laws  experienced  a  loss  of  only 
0.09  percent  of  total  working  time  be- 
cause of  strikes  and  other  work  stop- 
pages. The  comparable  figure  in  States 
without  such  legislation  was  nearly 
double,  or  0.14  percent.  These  figures 
do  not  represent  a  record  of  amiable 
industrial  relations  in  the  States  which 
permit  union  shop  contracts. 

The  argument  of  those  who  seek  re- 
peal of  section  14<b)  that  the  term 
"compulsory  unionism"  is  loaded,  un- 
true, and  designed  to  trigger  emotional- 
ism is  particularly  misleading.  We  are 
told  that  under  union  shop  agreements, 
employees  do  not  have  to  join  the  union, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  compulsion  in- 
volved. But  what  we  are  not  told — and 
what  is  the  key  issue  here — is  that  once 
a  union  and  an  employer  have  set  up  a 
union  shop,  evei-y  worker  must  pay  an 
initiation  fee  and  full  dues,  whether  he 
joins  the  labor  organization  or  not.  He 
Is  compelled  to  give  financial  support  to 
a  group  he  may  thoroughly  dislike.  If 
he  does  not.  the  employer  has  no  choice 
but  to  fire  him. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  blatant  disregard 
for  the  individual's  right  of  free  choice 
cannot  be  explained  away  by  invoking 
the  maxim  of  majority  rule.  We  cannot 
say  that  a  sigujle  vote  can  rob  individ- 
uals of  ba^fcfrfe^oms  that  form  the 
foundation  stones  x^  our  society.  As  Mr. 
Justice  Jackson  saM-in  1943,  when  he 
spoke  for  the  majority  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  West  Virginia  State 
Board  of  Education  against  Barnette: 

The  very  purpose  of  a  bill  of  rights  was 
to  withdraw  certain  subjects  from  the  vicis- 
situdes of  political  controversy  to  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  majorities  and  offlclals 
and  to  establish  them  as  legal  principles  to 
be  applied  by  the  courts.  One's  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  property,  to  free  speech,  a 
free  press,  freedom  of  worship  and  assembly, 
and  other  fundamental  righte  may  not  be 
submitted  to  vote:  they  depend  on  the  out- 
come of  no  elections. 

Because  51  percent  of  a  group  desires 
membership  in  any  private  organization 
Is  no  reason  to  require  that  the  other  49 
percent  must  join  also. 

This  is  a  question  that  was  seemingly 
settled  in  1784.  when  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Virginia  General  Assem- 
bly to  tax  the  population  at  large  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. 

Relying  on  a  premise  parallel  to  that 
used  by  unions  today,  supporters  of  this 
early  proposal  said  that,  because  every- 
one in  the  community  benefitted  from 
the  blessings  of  religion,  everyone  should 
have  to  contribute  to  it.  James  Madi- 
son, later  to  become  President  of  the 
United  States,  rallied  opponents  of  this 
legislation  with  the  argument  that  "the 
same  authority  which  can  force  a  citi- 
zen to  contribute  for  the  support  of  any 
one  establishment  may  force  him  to  con- 
form to  any  other  establishment." 

Virginia  never  enacted  the  religion  tax. 
and  in  the  following  year,  1785,  the 
"Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Free- 
dom" was  adopted,  containing  this  state- 
ment in  its  preamble: 

To  compel  a  man  to  furnish  contributions 
of  money  for  the  propagation  of  opinions 


which  he  disbelieves  and  abhors  Is  sinful 
and  tyrannical. 

These  words  ring  today  with  the  same 
validity  they  did  180  years  ago. 

Unions,  however,  tell  us  that  the  man 
who  will  not  join  Is  a  free  rider  and  a 
burden  on  them.  They  say  that  they 
bargain  for  him  as  well  as  the  other  em- 
ployees in  an  open  shop;  but  that  he  does 
not  help  to  defray  their  expenses.  Yet, 
the  exclusive  bargaining  rights  awarded 
unions  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  are  some- 
thing they  themselves  sought  with  great 
fervor.  OfiBcials  of  these  organizations 
have  steadfastly  resisted  any  changes  in 
the  law  which  would  free  them  of  the 
obligation  to  negotiate  for  nonunionists 
in  open  shops.  Clearly,  if  the  so-called 
free  rider  is  a  burden  on  organized  labor, 
he  is  one  that  was  shouldered  willingly. 

The  very  term  "free  rider"  suggests  an 
individual  who  is  obtaining  benefits 
without  paying  for  them.  Therefore, 
those  who  make  use  of  this  appellation 
automatically  assume  that  the  activities 
of  a  union  are  beneficial  to  all  its  mem- 
bers. This  is  not  a  reasonable  assump- 
tion. 

Should  a  man  work  in  a  business  whose 
employees  are  represented  by  one  of  the 
few  racketeer-dominated  unions,  or  by 
an  organization  being  operated  for  the 
benefit  of  its  leaders,  he  is  not  likely  to 
feel  that  that  representation  has  won 
him  many  advantages. 

An  individual  might  believe  that  he 
could  negotiate  a  higher  wage  on  his 
own,  free  from  the  restraints  on  produc- 
tion imposed  by  many  unions.  Also,  he 
might  find  that  the  seniority  system, 
which  completely  disregards  talent,  slows 
his  promotion  or  leaves  him  vulnerable 
to  frequent  layoffs.  Although  an  em- 
ployee may  have  no  personal  stake  in 
such  administrative  issues  as  the  use  of 
the  "checkoff  system"  of  collecting  dues, 
he  might  well  be  forced  to  strike  for 
them,  losing  time  from  the  job  and 
needed  pay. 

A  worker  could  be  opposed  to  causes 
embraced  by  a  particular  union,  and  a 
union  shop  arrangement  would  force 
him  to  subsidize  that  which  he  does  not 
believe  in. 

Mr.  President,  labor  unions  have  no 
moral  right  to  exact  fees  from  those  who 
have  had  "services"  thrust  upon  them. 
Nonunion  workers  are  never  given  a  voice 
in  the  counsels  which  approve  union 
policy.  They  are  not  consulted  over  con- 
tract terms  or  any  grievances  they  might 
have.  Indeed,  forced  to  hand  his  bar- 
gaining rights  to  a  union  he  does  not 
favor,  the  free  rider  becomes  an  unwill- 
ing passenger  in  a  vehicle  which  he,  as 
an  individual,  cannot  control. 

In  addition,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
existence  of  a  few  so-called  free  riders 
is  a  positive  incentive  toward  better, 
more  effective  unionism.  As  Justice 
Louis  Brandeis,  a  proven  friend  of  labor, 
said  a  number  of  years  ago : 

The  union  attains  success  when  it  reaches 
the  ideal  condition,  and  the  Ideal  condition 
for  a  union  is  to  be  strong  and  stable  and 
yet  to  have  in  the  trade  outside  its  own  ranks 
an  appreciable  nxunber  of  men  who  are  non- 
unionist.  Such  a  nucleus  or  unorganized 
labor  win  check  oppression  by  the  union  as 
the  union  checks  oppression  by  the  employer. 


The  right  of  the  States  to  shield  that 
"nucleus  of  unorganized  labor"  by  pass- 
ing legislation  to  ban  union  shop  con- 
tracts has  been  upheld  time  after  time 
by  the  Federal  judiciary. 

In  1949,  labor  officials  challenged  the 
constitutionality  of  right-to-work  stat- 
utes in  Nebraska  and  North  Carolina. 
The  union  claimed  that  the  laws  violated 
their  freedoms  of  speech,  press,  and  as- 
sembly ;  that  they  impaired  existing  con- 
tracts; and  that  they  denied  organized 
labor  equal  protection  and  due  process 
of  the  law.  Describing  some  of  the  union 
arguments  as  "rather  startling  ideas," 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upheld  the  right-to-work  laws.  In  the 
majority  opinion,  Mr,  Justice  Black 
wrote : 

This  Ctoiu-t  •  •  •  has  consciously  returned 
closer  and  closer  to  the  earlier  constitutional 
principle  that  States  have  power  to  legis- 
late against  what  are  found  to  be  injurious 
practices  in  their  internal,  commercial  and 
business  affairs,  so  long  as  their  laws  do  not 
run  afoul  of  some  specific  Federal  constitu- 
tional prohibition,  or  of  some  valid  Federal 
law  •  •  *.  Under  this  constitutional  doc- 
trine the  due  process  clause  is  no  longer  to 
be  so  broadly  construed  that  the  Congress 
and  State  legislatures  are  put  In  a  strait- 
jacket  when  they  attempt  to  suppress  bus- 
iness and  industrial  conditions  which  they 
regard  as  offensive  to  the  public  welfare. 

Appellants  now  ask  us  to  return,  at  least 
in  part,  to  the  due  process  philosophy  that 
has  been  deliberately  discarded.  Claiming 
that  the  Federal  Constitution  itself  affords 
protection  for  union  members  against  dis- 
crimination, they  nevertheless  assert  that 
the  same  Constitution  forbids  a  State  from 
providing  the  same  protection  for  nonunion 
members.  Just  as  we  have  held  that  the 
due  process  clause  erects  no  obstacle  to  block 
legislative  protection  of  union  members,  we 
now  hold  that  legislative  protection  can  be 
affei-ded  nonunion  workers. 

The  very  same  day,  the  Supreme  Court 
sustained  an  Arizona  right-to-work  law 
in  American  Federation  of  Labor  against 
American  Sash  &  Door  Co.  And,  in  1963, 
the  Court  clarified  the  power  of  State 
courts  to  enforce  State  right-to-law  laws. 
It  also  broadened  the  scope  of  these  laws 
by  permitting  States  to  ban  additional 
types  of  union  security  agreements. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  upheld  the  right  of 
States  to  adopt  legislation  guaranteeing 
a  worker's  right  to  hold  his  job  without 
having  to  pay  tribute  to  anyone,  so  too, 
does  American  public  opinion. 

To  date,  more  than  400  newspapers  and 
periodicals  have  editorially  stated  sup- 
port for  retention  of  14(b) .  These  pub- 
lications range  from  the  liberal  eastern 
press,  including  the  New  York  Times,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  the 
Washington  Post  to  such  conservative 
joui-nals  as  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Life  magazine  opposes  repeal  of  14'b^ 
as  does  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Editor  &  Publisher,  the  trade  organ  of 
journalism,  is  against  repeal. 

On  July  30  of  this  year,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  said : 

From  the  viewpoint  of  organized  labor  the 
vote  (In  the  House  of  Representatives)  to 
repeal  section  14 (b>  was  very  pleasing,  but 
It  scarcely  qualifies  as  well  rounded  legisla- 
tion in  the  ffatlonal  Interest. 
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One  of  the  four  editorials  the  New 
York  Times  has  printed  on  the  subject 
stated  in  part: 

But  it  Is  a  callous  oversimplification  to 
suggest  that  no  element  of  Individual  lib- 
erty is  at  stake  and  that  the  paramount  right 
in  the  equation  is  that  of  management  and 
labor  to  make  whatever  disposition  of  the 
workers  they  "deem  mutually  satisfactory." 

If  the  elimination  of  section  14(b)  Is  the 
only  contribution  Congress  can  make  toward 
a  more  balanced  labor  law.  It  will  be  better 
advised  to  leave  the  law  alone. 

The  viev/s  expressed  by  the  Times  Is 
one  that  knows  no  political  party,  no 
geographic  region.  From  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner  to  the  Philadelphia  En- 
quirer, and  from  the  Anchorage  Alaska 
Times  to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  the 
press  in  the  United  States  uniformly  re- 
flects the  convictions  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  with  respect  to 
14(b). 

In  my  own  State  of  Florida,  the  Miami 
Herald,  the  Miami  News,  the  Orlando 
Sentinel,  the  Tampa  Tribune,  the  Flor- 
ida Times  Union,  and  many,  many  others 
have  led  the  battle  to  protect  against 
Federal  encroachment  a  law  that  was 
approved  by  the  people  in  a  free  elec- 
tion; a  law  that  has  served  us  well  for 
21  years. 

Numerous  samplings  of  public  opin- 
ion have,  in  various  States  and  on  the 
national  level,  demonstrated  where  the 
people  stand. 

Although  their  specific  percentage 
findings  have  differed  in  the  past,  poll- 
ster after  pollster  has  confirmed  what 
the  mail  count  in  nearly  every  congres- 
sional ofiBce  has  indicated — that  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  do  not  support  the 
concept  of  compulsory  unionism. 

For  instance,  a  poll  conducted  by  Opin- 
ion Research  Corp.,  of  Princeton,  N.J., 
earlier  this  year  found  that  70  percent 
of  those  individuals  that  have  an  opin- 
ion on  this  matter  believe  in  the  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  section  14 fb) .  This  Is 
the  seventh  such  study  conducted  by 
Opinion  Research  since  1944,  and  each 
succeeding  one  has  shown  a  steady 
growth  in  the  number  of  people  who  fa- 
vor retention  of  14(b). 

Mr.  President,  the  arguments  over  the 
44  words  that  comprise  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  are  endless  and  varied. 
A  thick  fog  of  emotionalism  shrouds 
every  issue  and  deadens  the  voice  of 
reason.  Semantic  games  are  played 
with  such  highly  charged  terms  as 
"compulsion"  and  "security,"  and  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  alike  of  this  leg- 
islation are  left  groping  for  the  heart 
of  the  substantive  question  we  are  being 
asked  to  decide  here. 

Accusations  that  workers  who  will  not 
join  a  labor  organization  are  free  riders, 
and  charges  that  unions  are  getting  too 
powerful,  or  infiltrated  with  subversives 
lead  us  no  nearer  to  that  heart.  Rather, 
we  have  only  to  consider  one  simple  prop- 
osition: Is  a  man's  unfettered  access  to 
employment  a  right  or  a  privilege? 

Those  who  urge  our  repeal  of  14(b)  say 
that  "right  to  work"  is  a  misnomer  and 
that  the  19  States  which  have  such  laws 
do  not  guarantee  that  every  one  of  their 
citizens  will  get  a  job.   These  Individuals 


claim  that  "right  to  work"  is  an  arti- 
ficial label  concocted  to  obscure  the  real 
motive  of  such  legislation,  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  unions. 

No  one  who  supports  retention  of 
14(b)  and  the  freedom  of  States  to  out- 
law forced  unionism  has  ever  claimed 
that  rlght-to-work  laws  automatically 
give  every  individual  employment.  How- 
ever, we  do  contend  that  they  remove 
unjustifiable  restrictions  from  the  right 
of  the  workingman  to  earn  his  living 
without  paying  tribute  to  a  private  orga- 
nization. 

We  maintain  that  the  right  of  each 
and  every  wage  earner  to  make  a  free 
choice  concerning  union  membership 
must  be  paramount  over  the  desires  of 
any  single  private  group.  The  very  spirit 
of  America  requires  the  preservation  of 
this  liberty.  For,  it  was  to  escape  com- 
pulsion that  many  of  our  forefathers 
came  to  the  New  World  from  Europe. 
It  was  to  defeat  coercion  that  their  de- 
scendants fought  and  won  the  American 
Revolution. 

We  in  the  U.S.  Senate  must  not  and 
cannot  shed  the  principles  of  our  ances- 
toft-sN  We  must  retain  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  raises  important  and  vital 
questions  regarding  the  constitutional 
relationship  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  respective  States  which 
should  be  given  careful  and  thorough 
deliberation  by  the  Members  of  this 
body.  The  arguments  advanced  by  the 
proponents  of  repeal  should  be  analyzed 
completely  and  fully,  and,  by  the  same 
token,  the  arguments  against  repeal 
must  be  given  our  most  careful  consid- 
eration. Only  in  this  way  can  we  ascer- 
tain what  course  will  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  organized  labor,  of  the  busi- 
ness conamunity,  of  the  Individual  work- 
er, and  of  the  American  people  as  a 
whole. 

One  of  the  main  arguments  advanced 
by  the  proponents  of  repeal  is  that  sec- 
tion 14(b) ,  by  permitting  States  to  adopt 
restrictions  on  union  shop  agreements, 
creates  an  exception  to  the  desired  goal 
of  a  universally  applicable  Federal  labor 
policy.  This  argument  proceeds  on  the 
premise  that  every  aspect  of  labor-man- 
agement relationships,  down  to  the  most 
minute  detail,  must  be  placed  under  the 
blanket  of  Federal  regulation,  and  that 
every  vestige  of  State  responsibility  and 
authority  should  be  totally  and  com- 
pletely removed. 

Unless  this  is  done,  the  proponents  of 
repeal  assert,  the  States  are  In  a  position 
to  frustrate  the  purposes  of  the  national 
labor  policy,  and  instead  of  having  a 
single  uniform  labor  policy  applicable  to 
all  activities  In  Interstate  commerce, 
there  will  be  a  multiplicity  of  diverse 
rules  and  policies  applied  by  the  Indi- 
vidual States.  The  union  shop,  they 
argue.  Is  sanctioned  and  approved  by  the 
national  labor  policy  as  expressed  in  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  and  this 
labor  policy  should  have  imiform  appli- 
cation throughout  all  of  the  States. 

In  order  to  answer  these  contentions 
and  to  put  in  proper  perspective  this 


subject  of  Federal-State  jiuthorlty  In 
labor-management  matters,  I  want  to 
review  the  historical  development  of 
Federal  legislation  pertaining  to  labor 
disputes  and  labor  relations  affecting  in- 
terstate commerce.  This  background 
will  show  that  the  true  and  proper  rela- 
tionship between  Federal  and  State  au- 
thority in  this  field  does  not  in  any  way 
justify  the  proposed  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  and  that  it  has  never  been  the  policy 
of  Federal  labor  legislation  to  encourage 
or  sanction  compulsory  vmlonism  in  the 
form  of  compulsory  union  shop  agree- 
ments or  in  any  other  form.  I  say  this 
as  one  who  has  always  been  a  friend  of 
the  workingman  and  as  one  who  con- 
tinues to  be  a  friend  of  the  workingman. 

Mr.  President,  the  proper  starting 
point  in  a  review  of  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  Federal  legislation  pertaining 
to  labor  disputes  and  labor  relations  af- 
fecting interstate  commerce  is  the  Clay- 
ton Act. 

The  Clayton  Act  derives  its  name  from 
the  late  Judge  Henry  D.  Clayton,  who 
was  for  many  years  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  my  State 
of  Alabama.  He  became  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  was  the  author  of  the  act  which  now 
bears  his  name,  the  Clayton  Antitrust 
Act. 

That  act,  which  was  passed  in  1914, 
contained  the  first  substantive  expres- 
sion of  Federal  labor  policy.  The  act 
provided  that  nothing  in  the  antitrust 
laws  should  be  construed  as  to  prevent 
the  existence  and  operation  of  labor 
unions,  nor  should  such  organizations 
be  considered  illegal  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade  under  the  antitrust 
laws.  Section  6  of  the  Clayton  Act  pro- 
vided as  follows : 

That  labor  of  a  human  being  Is  not  a  com- 
modity or  article  of  commerce.  Nothing 
contained  In  the  antitrust  laws  shall  be  con- 
strued to  forbid  the  existence  and  operation 
of  labor,  agrlcultvu-al,  or  horticultural 
organizations.  Instituted  for  the  purposes 
of  mutual  help,  and  not  having  capital  stock 
or  conducted  for  profits,  or  to  forbid  or 
restrain  Individual  members  of  such  prganl- 
zations  from  lawfully  carrying  out  the  legiti- 
mate objects  thereof;  nor  shall  such  organi- 
zations, or  the  members  thereof,  be  held  or 
construed  to  be  Illegal  combinations  or 
conspiracies  In  restraint  of  trade  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 

The  effect  of  that  section  was  to  grant 
to  workers  a  legal  guarantee  of  the  right 
to  organize,  a  right  which  up  to  that 
time  had  been  established  only  by  judi- 
cial opinions  and  not  by  statute. 

Later,  in  1926,  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
stated  in  section  2 : 

Employees  shall  have  the  right  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively  through  representa- 
tives of  their  own  choosing. 

The  1926  act  went  oil  to  state  that  a 
majority  of  employees  shall  have  this 
right  and  that  no  carrier,  its  oflBcers  or 
agents,  shall  deny  this  right  or  Interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  organization  of  its 
employees. 

Again,  in  1932,  Congress  reaflarmed  the 
right  of  the  worker  to  organize  by 
passage  of  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act. 
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In  section  102  we  find  the  expressed 
policy : 

The  Individual  unorganized  worker  •  •  • 
should  be  free  to  decline  to  associate  with 
his  fellows — 

But  should  also — 
have  full  freedom  of  association,  self -orga- 
nization and  designation  of  representatives 
of  his  own  choosing. 

The  right  to  negotiate  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  his  employment,  and  to  be 
free  from  employer  interference  is  also 
Included  in  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act. 

Mr.  President,  that  language,  as  is  ob- 
vious from  reading  it.  strikes  at  compul- 
sory membership  as  well  as  compulsory 
nonmembership.  Further  confirmation 
of  this  contention  is  found  in  the  1934 
Railway  Labor  Act.  The  1926  act  merely 
provided  the  machinery  for  settling  labor 
disputes.  Consequently,  when  the  1934 
act  became  law  it  contained  a  provision 
for  voluntary  membership  and  banned 
the  compulsory'  union  shop  in  order  to 
weaken  company  unions  which  had 
grown  up  during  the  interim.  The  per- 
tinent provisions  of  that  act  are  as 
follows: 

4.  Employees  shall  have  the  right  to  orga- 
nize and  bargain  collectively  through  repre- 
sentatives of  their  ow»  choosing.  The  ma- 
jority of  any  craft  or  class  of  employees  shaU 
have  the  right  to  determine  who  shall  be 
the  representative  of  the  craft  or  class  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  No  carrier,  its 
officers  or  agents,  shall  deny  or  In  any 
way  question  the  right  of  its  employees  to 
Join,  organize,  or  assist  in  organizing  the 
labor  organization  of  their  choice,  and  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  carrier  to  Interfere 
In  any  way  with  the  organization  of  Its  em- 
ployees, or  to  use  the  funds  of  the  carrier 
In  maintaining  or  assisting  or  contributing 
to  any  labor  organization,  labor  representa- 
tive, or  other  agency  of  collective  bargaining, 
or  In  performing  any  work  therefor,  or  to 
Influence  or  coerce  employees  in  an  effort 
to  induce  them  to  Join  or  remain  or  not  to 
Join  or  remain  members  of  any  labor  orga- 
nization or  to  deduct  from  the  wages  of  em- 
ployees any  dues,  fees,  assessments,  or  other 
contributions  payable  to  labor  organizations, 
or  to  collect  or  to  assist  in  the  collection 
of  any  such  dues,  fees,  assessments,  or  other 
contributions. 

The  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act — NIRA — of  1933  again  reaffirmed  the 
right  of  employees  to  organize  and  also 
stated  that  no  employee  shall  be  forced 
to  join  a  union.  However,  the  NIRA  was 
declared  unconstitutional  in  1935  and 
that  same  year  the  Wagner  Act  guaran- 
teed the  legal  right  to  organize  and  bar- 
gain collectively  free  of  employer  inter- 
ference. The  Wagner  Act,  however,  said 
nothing  about  the  right  not  to  join  a 
union.  This  silence  was  immediately 
construed  by  labor  unions  as  a  sanction 
to  impose  closed-shop  and  union-shop 
conditions  upon  American  workers,  and 
during  the  great  organizing  drives  of  the 
1930's  and  early  1940s  a  major  objective 
of  organized  labor  was  to  obtain  closed- 
shop  or  union-shop  arrrecments  from  em- 
ployers wherever  possible. 

These  efforts  resulted  in  widespread 
public  reaction  against  compulsory  un- 
ionism, and  a  number  of  States  began 
to  consider  adoption  of  laws  to  restrict 
or  prohibit  compulsory  unionism.  A 
number  of  States,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  adopted  outright  prohibitions  upon 


the  closed  shop,  the  union  shop,  and 
other  forms  of  compulsory  unionism, 
while  other  States  adopted  statutory  pro- 
visions which  required  the  appioval  of 
any  union-shop  agreement  by  a  secret 
ballot  referendum  of  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  employees  in  the  bargaining  unit 
affected.  One  of  the  States  in  this  latter 
categoi-y  was  Wisconsin,  which  adopted 
on  May  4.  1939.  a  statute  known  as  the 
Wisconsin  Employment  Peace  Act  which 
provided  in  section  111.06  In  pertinent 
part,  as  follows: 

An  employer  shall  not  be  prohibited  from 
entering  into  an  all-union  agreement  with 
the  representatives  of  his  employees  In  a  col- 
lective-bargaining unit,  where  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  such  employees  voting  (provided 
such  two-thirds  of  the  employees  aJso  con- 
stitute at  least  a  majority  of  the  employees 
in  such  collective-bargaining  unit)  have 
voted  affirmatively  by  secret  ballot  in  favor 
of  such  all-union  agreement  in  a  referen- 
dum conducted  by  the  Board.  Such  author- 
ization of  an  all-union  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  continue  thereafter,  subject  to 
the  right  of  either  party  to  the  all-union 
agreement  to  request  the  Board  In  writing 
to  co||duct  a  new  referendum  on  the  subject. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  request  by  either  party 
to  the  agreement,  the  Board  shall  determine 
whether  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  believe 
that  there  exists  a  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  employees  concerned  toward  the  all- 
union  agreement  since  the  prior  referendum 
and  upon  so  finding  the  Board  shall  con- 
duct a  new  referendum.  If  the  continuance 
of  the  all-union  agreement  is  supported  on 
any  such  referendum  by  a  vote  at  least  equal 
to  that  hereinabove  provided  for  its  initial 
authorization,  it  may  be  continued  in  force 
thereafter,  subject  to  the  right  to  request  a 
further  vote  by  the  procedure  hereinabove 
set  forth.  If  the  continuance  of  the  all- 
union  agreement  is  not  thus  supported  on 
any  such  referendum,  it  shall  be  deemed 
terminated  at  the  termination  of  the  con- 
_  tract  of  which  It  Is  then  a  part  or  at  the  end 
of  1  year  from  the  date  of  the  announcement 
by  the  Board  of  the  result  of  the  referendum, 
whichever  proves  to  be  the  earlier  date.  The 
Board  shall  declare  any  such  all-union  agree- 
ment terminated  whenever  It  finds  that  the 
labor  organization  Involved  has  unreason- 
ably refused  to  receive  as  a  member  any  em- 
ployee of  such  employer,  and  each  such  all- 
union  agreement  shall  be  made  subject  to 
this  duty  of  the  Board.  Any  person  Inter- 
ested may  come  before  the  Board  as  provided 
In  section  111.07  and  ask  the  performance  of 
this  duty. 

The  first  real  test  of  a  State's  author- 
ity to  adopt  restrictions  on  compulsory 
unionism  was  presented  to  the  courts  in 
Algoma  Plywood  and  Veneer  Company  v. 
Wisconsin  Employment  Relations  Board, 
252  Wisconsin  549.  affirmed  336,  U.S.  301. 

The  facts  in  that  case  show  that  Al- 
goma Plywood  Co.  entered  into  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  with  lo- 
cal 1521  of  the  Carpenters  Union  in 
1943  whereby  all  employees  in  the  bar- 
gaining unit  who  became  union  members 
were  required  to  maintain  their  mem- 
bership as  a  condition  of  employment. 
One  employee,  Victor  Moreau,  was  dis- 
charged by  the  company  in  January  1947 
for  failure  to  pay  union  dues.  Moreau 
thereafter  filed  with  the  Wisconsin  Em- 
ployment Relations  Board  a  complaint 
charging  the  company  with  an  unfair 
labor  practice  under  section  111.06  of 
the  Wisconsin  Employment  Peace  Act. 

Since  no  union  shop  referendum  had 
been  conducted  at  the  Algoma  plant,  as 


required  by  the  Wisconsin  statute,  the 
Board  ordered  the  company  to  desist 
from  giving  effect  to  the  maintenance  of 
membership  clause,  to  offer  Moreau  re- 
instatement, and  to  pay  him  any  lost  pay 
as  a  result  of  his  discharge.  The  com- 
pany and  the  union  filed  a  petition  for 
review  of  this  order  by  the  Wisconsin 
courts.  In  so  doing,  the  company  and 
the  union  challenged  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Wisconsin  Employment  Relations 
Board  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
Employment  Peace  Act  on  the  ground 
that  the  Federal  Government  had  com- 
pletely preempted  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  board  by  adoption  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act — the  Wagner  Act- 
in  1935.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Wiscon- 
sin sustained  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
board,  and  directed  enforcement  of  its 
order  for  reinstatement  of  the  dis- 
charged employee  with  back  pay. 

The  case  was  then  appealed  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  by  the  company  and 
the  union  and  in  a  decision  written  by 
Justice  Frankfurter  the  Court  on  March 
7,  1949,  afarmed  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Wisconsin.  At  this  point, 
I  believe  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
would  be  interested  in  hearing  precisely 
what  Justice  Frankfurter  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Supreme  Court  had  to 
say  in  regard  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  national  labor  policy,  as  expressed  in 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  and 
the  Taft-Hartley  amendments  to  that 
act,  gave  sanction  or  encouragement  to 
union  shop  agreements,  or  whether  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act — in  its 
original  form  in  the  Wagner  Act — de- 
prived the  States  of  jurisdiction  to  deal 
with  such  matters. 

The  Court  pointed  out  that  in  the 
original  Wagner  Act  enacted  in  1935 
there  was  never  any  intent  to  override 
or  displace  the  authority  of  the  States  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  compulsory 
unionism.  The  States  had  this  authority 
before  the  passage  of  the  Wagner  Act 
and  they  continued  to  have  this  authority 
after  passage  of  the  Wagner  Act.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  11  States  had  already 
enacted  right  to  work  laws  by  the  time 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  amendments  to  the 
Wagner  Act  were  adopted  in  1947.  Be- 
cause of  the  imF>ortance  of  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Algoma  Ply- 
wood Co.  case,  and  in  order  that  we  may 
more  fully  understand  the  problem  here 
involved,  I  should  like  to  read  the  sub- 
stantive portion  of  that  decision: 

In  seeking  to  show  that  the  Wisconsin 
board  had  no  power  to  make  the  contested 
orders,  petitioner  points  first  to  section  lOiai 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  which  is 
set  forth  In  the  margin.  It  argues  that  the 
grant  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
of  exclusive  power  to  prevent  any  uniair 
labor  practice  thereby  displaced  State  power 
to  deal  with  such  practices,  provided  of 
course  that  the  practice  was  one  affecting 
commerce.  But  this  argtiinent  Implies  two 
equally  untenable  assumptions.  One  re- 
quires disregard  of  the  parenthetical  phrase 
"(listed  In  section  8)";  the  other  depends 
upon  attaching  to  the  section  as  it  stands. 
the  clause  "and  no  other  aigency  shall  have 
power  to  prevent  unfair  iabcr  practices  no: 
listed  In  section  8." 

The  term  "unfair  labor  practice"  is  not  a 
term  of  art  having  an  independent  signifi- 
cance which  transcends  Its  statutory  defini- 
tion. 
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The  States  are  free  (apart  from  preemp- 
tion by  Congress)  to  characterize  any  wrong 
of  any  kind  by  an  employer  to  an  employee, 
whether  statutorily  created  or  known  to  the 
common  law,  as  an  unfair  labor  practice.  At 
the  time  when  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  was  adopted,  the  courts  of  many  States, 
at  least  under  some  circumstances,  denied 
validity  to  union-security  agreements.  See  1 
Teller,  "Labor  Disputes  &  Collective  Bargain- 
ing," section  170  (1940).  Here  Wisconsin 
has  attached  conditions  to  their  enforce- 
ment and  has  called  the  voluntary  observance 
of  such  a  contract  when  those  conditions 
have  not  been  met  an  unfair  labor  practice. 
Had  the  sponsors  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  meant  to  deny  effect  to  State  poli- 
cies inconsistent  with  the  unrestricted  en- 
forcement of  union-shop  contracts,  surely 
they  would  have  made  their  purpose  mani- 
fest. So  far  as  appears  from  the  conunittee 
reports,  however,  section  10(a)  was  designed, 
as  its  language  declares,  merely  to  preclude 
conflict  In  the  administration  of  remedies 
for  the  practices  proscribed  by  section  8. 
The  House  report,  after  summarizing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  section,  adds  "The  Board  Is 
thus  made  the  paramount  agency  for  dealing 
with  the  unfair  labor  practices  described  In 
the  bill,"  (H.  Rept.  No.  969,  74th  Cong.  1st 
sess.,  21.  See  also  the  identical  language  of 
H.  Rept  No.  972,  74th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  21,  and 
H.  Rept.  No.  1147,  74th  Cong.  1st  sess.  23). 
And  the  Senate  report  describes  the  purpose 
of  the  section  as  "intended  to  dispel  the 
confusion  resulting  from  dispersion  of  au- 
thority and  to  establish  a  single  paramoiuit 
administrative  or  quasi.) udlcial  authority  In 
connection  with  the  development  of  the 
Federal  American  law  regarding  collective 
bargaining"  (S.  Rept.  No.  573,  74th  Cong., 
1st  sess.  15) . 

The  contention  that  section  10(a)  of  the 
Wagner  Act  swept  aside  State  law  respecting 
the  union  shop  must  therefore  be  rejected. 
If  any  provision  of  the  act  had  that  eff^ect,  it 
could  only  have  been  section  8(3),  which 
explicitly  deals  with  membership  In  a  union 
as  a  condition  of  employment.  We  now  turn 
to  consideration  of  that  section. 

Section  8(3)  provides  that  It  shall  be  an 
unfair  labor  practice  for  an  employer  "by  dis- 
crimination in  regard  to  hire  or  tenure  of 
employment  or  any  term  or  condition  of 
employment  to  encourage  or  discourage 
membership  in  any  labor  organization: 
Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  *  •  •, 
or  In  any  other  statute  of  the  United  States, 
shall  preclude  an  employer  from  making  an 
agreement  with  a  labor  organization  •  •  • 
to  require  as  a  condition  of  employment 
membership  therein,  If  such  labor  organiza- 
tion is  the  representative  of  the  employees  as 
provided  in  section  9(a),  In  the  appropriate 
collective  bargaining  unit  covered  by  such 
agreement  when  made." 

It  is  argued,  therefore,  that  a  State  can- 
not forbid  what  section  8(3)  affirmatively 
permits.  The  short  answer  Is  that  section 
8(3)  merely  disclaims  a  national  policy  hos- 
tile to  the  closed  shop  or  other  forms  of 
union-security  agreement.  This  Is  the  obvi- 
ous inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  choice  of 
the  words  "nothing  in  this  act  •  •  •  or  in 
any  other  statute  of  the  United  States,"  and 
It  Is  confirmed  by  the  legislative  history. 

The  Senate  report  on  the  bill  which  was 
to  become  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
has  this  to  say  about  section  8(3)  : 

"The  proviso  attached  to  the  third  unfair 
labor  practice  deals  with  the  question  of  the 
closed  shop.  Propaganda  has  been  wide- 
spread that  this  proviso  attaches  special  legal 
sanctions  to  the  closed  shop  or  seeks  to  im- 
pose it  upon  all  industry.  This  propaganda 
is  absolutely  false.  The  reason  for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  proviso  !s  as  follows:  Accord- 
ing to  some  Interpretations,  the  provision  of 
section  7(a)  of  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act,  assuring  the  freedom  of  employ- 
es  'to    organize    and    bargain    collectively 


through  representatives  of  their  own  choos- 
ing,' was  deemed  to  lllegallze  the  closed  shop. 
The  committee  feels  that  this  was  not  the 
Intent  of  Congress  when  it  wrote  section 
7(a);  that  It  Is  not  the  Intent  of  Congress 
today;  and  that  it  Is  not  desirable  to  Inter- 
fere In  this  drastic  way  with  the  laws  of  the 
several  States  on  this  subject. 

"But  to  prevent  similar  misconceptions  of 
this  bill,  the  proviso  in  question  states  that 
nothing  in  this  bill,  or  in  any  other  law  of  the 
United  States,  or  In  any  code  or  agreement 
approved  or  prescribed  thereunder,  shall  be 
held  to  prevent  the  making  of  closed-shop 
agreements  between  employers  and  employ- 
ees. In  other  words,  the  bill  does  nothing  to 
facilitate  closed-shop  agreements  or  to  make 
them  legal  in  any  State  where  they  may  be 
Illegal;  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  status 
quo  on  this  debatable  subject  but  leaves  the 
way  open  to  such  agreements  as  might  now 
be  legally  consummated"  (S.  Rept.  No.  573, 
74th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  11-12) . 

The  House  report  contains  similar  lan- 
guage: 

"The  proviso  to  the  third  unfair  labor 
practice,  dealing  with  the  making  of  closed- 
shop  agreements,  has  been  widely  misrepre- 
sented. The  proviso  does  not  Impose  a  closed 
shop  on  all  Industry;  it  does  not  give  new 
legal  sanctions  to  the  closed  shop.  All  that 
it  does  is  to  eliminate  the  doubts  and  mis- 
constructions in  regard  to  the  effect  of  sec- 
tion 7(a)  upon  closed -shop  agreements,  and 
the  possible  repetition  of  such  doubts  and 
misconstructions  under  this  bill,  by  pro- 
viding that  nothing  in  the  bill  or  In  section 
7(a)  or  m  any  other  statute  of  the  United 
States  shall  lllegallze  a  closed-shop  agree- 
ment between  an  employer  and  a  labor 
organization,  provided  such  organization  has 
not  been  established,  maintained,  or  assisted 
by  any  action  defined  in  the  bill  as  an  unfair 
labor  practice  and  is  the  choice  of  a  majority 
of  the  employees,  as  provided  in  section 
9(a) ,  in  the  appropriate  collective  bargaining 
unit  covered  by  the  agreement  when  made. 
The  bill  does  nothing  to  legalize  the  closed- 
shop  agreement  in  the  States  where  It  may 
be  Illegal;  but  the  committee  is  confident 
that  it  would  not  be  the  desire  of  Congress 
to  enact  a  general  ban  upon  closed-shop 
agreements  in  the  States  where  they  are  legal. 
And  it  should  be  emphasized  that  no  closed 
shop  may  be  effected  unless  It  Is  assented  to 
by  the  employer"  (H.  Rept.  No.  969,  74th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  17;  see  also  the  Identical 
language  In  H.  Rept.  No.  972,  74th  Cong  ,  1st 
sess.,  17,  and  H.  Rept.  No.  1147.  74th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  19-20) . 

In  his  major  speech  to  the  Senate  In  sup- 
port of  the  bill,  Senator  Wagner  said:  "While 
outlawing  the  organization  that  is  Interfered 
with  by  the  employer,  this  bill  does  not  es- 
tablish the  closed  shop  or  even  encourage  It. 
The  much-discussed  closed-shop  proviso 
merely  states  that  nothing  In  any  Federal 
law  shall  be  held  to  lllegallze  the  confirma- 
tion of  voluntary  closed-shop  agreementn 
between  employers  and  workers"  (79  Con- 
gressional Record.  7570) . 

The  Senator  went  on  to  explain  the  pur- 
pose of  the  section  as  dispelling  misunder- 
standing of  section  7(a)  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Recovery  Act  [June  16,  1933)  48 
Stat.  195,  198.  c  90,  denied  either  advocacy 
or  disapproval  of  the  closed  shop_  then 
added: 

"The  virulent  propaganda  to  the  effect 
that  this  bill  encourages  the  closed  shop  Is 
outrageous  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  two 
respects  It  actually  narrows  the  now-existing 
law  in  regard  to  the  closed-shop  agree- 
ment."   Ibid. 

Later,  during  discussion  of  proposed 
amendments.  Senator  Wagner  answered  a 
question  from  the  floor  about  the  efTect  of 
the  proviso  In  the  following  words;  "The 
provision  will  not  change  the  status  quo. 
That  is  the  law  today;  and  wherever  It  is  the 
law  today  that  a  closed-shop  agreement  can 


be  made,  it  will  continue  to  be  the  law.  By 
this  bill  we  do  not  change  that  situation" 
(Id.  at  7673), 

In  Other  words,  it  is  a  matter  left  en- 
tirely to  the  States,  and  this  amendment 
does  not  change  that  status. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  if  that  was  true 
not  only  during  the  period  he  has  re- 
ferred to,  but  today;  namely,  that  the 
closed  shop  is  outlawed  by  Federal  law. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  was  referring  to  the 
Wagner  Act. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  It  was  outlawed  at 
that  time,  and  it  is  outlawed  today. 

Mr.  HILI,.  That  is  correct;  but  the 
argument  I  have  beell  making  is  that  the 
States  have  the  right  today  to  say  that 
there  shall  be  no  compulsory  labor 
unionism. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  If  the  Senator  is 
talking  about  the  closed  shop  in  the  same 
vein  that  he  is  talking  about  compulsory 
unionism,  then  no  State  law  is  needed, 
because  Federal  law  outlaws  the  closed 
shop. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Federal  law  does;  and 
the  States  have  a  right  to  outlaw  com- 
pulsory union  membership. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  By  another  section 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  States  have  a  right 
to  do  it.  We  seek  to  preserve  that  right 
for  the  States.  We  think  it  is  inherent 
and  fundamental  in  the  rights  and 
sovereignty  of  the  States. 

I  continue  the  quotation: 

Equally  conclusive  is  the  answer  by  Repre- 
sentative Connery.  manager  of  the  bill  in  the 
House,  to  a  statement  by  Representative 
Taber  In  support  of  an  amendment  which 
would  have  entirely  stricken  the  proviso. 
Representative  Taber  charged  that  the  pro- 
viso would  make  it  possible  for  51  percent  of 
the  employees  of  any  organization  to  bring 
about  the  discharge  of  the  other  49  percent. 
Representative  Connery  said: 

"Mr.  Chairman.  I  merely  rise  to  say  this 
In  opposition:  The  closed-shop  proposition  in 
this  bill  does  not  refer  to  any  State  which  has 
any  law  forbidding  the  closed  shop.  It  does 
not  Interfere  with  that  In  any  way."  Id  at 
9726. 

No  ruling  by  the  courts  or  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  the  agency  entnisted 
with  administration  of  the  Wagner  Act,  has 
adopted  a  construction  of  section  8(3)  in 
disregard  of  this  legislative  history.  It  Is 
suggested,  however,  that  the  Interpretation 
given  the  section  by  the  War  Labor  Board 
supports  i>etltloner'8  position.  The  Board, 
it  is  true,  in  view  of  the  practical  desirability 
of  the  maintenance-of-membership  clause  in 
settling  wartime  disputes  over  union  security 
found  authority  to  order  contracts  contain- 
ing such  clauses  despite  Inconsistent  State 
law.  It  found  such  authority,  however,  not 
in  section  8(3)  but  In  the  conclusion  that 
"its  power  to  direct  the  parties  to  abide  by 
the  maintenance-of-membership  provision  in 
such  a  case  as  this  one  stems  directly  from 
the  war  fKJwers  of  the  U.S.  Government" 
(Greenebaum  Tanning  Co.,  10  War  Lab.  Rep. 
527,  534) .  The  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin 
itself  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
war  power  In  a  decision  suspending  an  order 
directing  the  reinstatement  of  an  employee 
discharged  imder  a  maintenance-of-mem- 
bership clause  ordered  by  the  War  Labor 
Board  {International  Brotherhood  of  Paper 
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Makers.  A.F.L.  v.  Wisconsin  Em-ploy  merit.  Re- 
lations Bd.,  245  Wis.  541,  15  NW2d  806). 
When  the  orders  of  the  Wisconsin  Board  In 
the  present  case  were  entered,  the  War  Labor 
Board  had  ceased  to  exist,  Executive  Order 
No.  9672,  11  Federal  Register  221,  and,  with 
the  occasion  that  had  called  It  Into  being, 
the  necessity  for  suppression  of  State  law 
had  also  come  to  an  end. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
that  to  a  very  large  extent  the  Wagner 
Act  and  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  proposed 
to  say  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  busi- 
ness and  industry  had  become  so  great 
and  were  active  in  all  50  States,  they 
could  not  be  regulated  adequately  in 
their  relationships  by  State  law;  there- 
fore, only  the  Federal  Government  was 
big  enough  to  regulate  this  type  of  rela- 
tionship and  try  to  set  a  pattern  under 
which  negotiations  could  be  conducted? 

In  other  words,  is  it  not  correct  to  say 
that  the  whole  theory  of  the  Wagner 
Act.  as  well  as  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  was 
that  we  have  to  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  these  negotiations  extended 
across  State  boundaries  in  such  magni- 
tude that  the  States  could  not  effectively 
regulate  the  relationships  when  big  busi- 
ness negotiated  with  management. 

Mr.  HILL.  Section  14(b)  expressly 
left  it  to  the  States  to  make  the  deter- 
mination whether  there  should  be  com- 
pulsory union  labor  in  those  States. 
Nineteen  States  have  acted  to  say  that 
a  man  does  not  have  to  belong  to  a 
union,  pay  union  dues,  or  be  subject  to 
the  bosses  of  the  union  in  order  to  work, 
and  to  earn  his  meat  and  bread  for  him- 
self, for  his  wife,  his  family,  and 
dependents. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  fair 
to  say,  with  regard  to  most  issues  of 
labor-management  relationships,  that  it 
was  recognized  that  where  these  matters 
involve  interstate  commerce  and  vitally 
affect  interstate  commerce,  because  of 
the  magnitude  and  extensive  interstate 
relationships  of  management-labor  con- 
tracts, the  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment became  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception? 

Mr.  HILL.  Undoubtedly  the  Federal 
Government  exercised  great  authority. 
But  when  Congress  passed  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  in  1947,  through  section 
14(b)  the  Federal  Government  expressly 
left  it  to  the  States  to  make  the  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  or  not  in  the 
particular  State  there  should  be  com- 
pulsory labor  unionism. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  did 
with  regard  to  this  particular  matter. 

But  I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  fair 
to  say  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
whether  there  should  be  a  closed  shop 
contract,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  most 
of  the  questions  that  arise  between  man- 
agement and  labor  which  would  be  sub- 
ject to  regulation  by  State  or  Federal 
Government,  that  those  acts  make  a  rule 
that  Federal  law  would  apply,  and  it 
could  not  be  said  that  14(b)  was  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  rather  than  the 
general  rule  that  applies  nowadays? 


Mr.  HILL.  In  many  cases  the  Fed- 
eral Government  did  assume  the  power 
to  regulate  labor-management  relations. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

But  in  section  14(b) ,  as  passed  by  the 
Congress  in  1947.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment expressly  left  it  to  the  States  to 
make  the  determination  as  to  whether 
there  should  be  compulsory  unionism 
within  their  boundaries. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  point 
th^t  I  wanted  to  make  is  that  the  laws 
tfiat  have  been  passed  by  Congress,  and 
the  practices  that  have  grown  thereun- 
der, particularly  insofar  ^  large  cor- 
porations and  large  unions  are  con- 
cerned, have  made  State  jurisdiction  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

While  I  concede  that  the  States  act 
in  the  field,  it  seems  to  this  Senator  that 
the  Federal  Government  intervened  in 
this  field  and  legislated  extensively  with 
one  act  that  was  regarded  as  a  prolabor 
act,  and  another  act  that  was  regarded 
as  a  promanagement  act — the  latter 
being  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  effec- 
tive legislation  has  gone  to  the  extent 
that  I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  true, 
generally  speaking,  in  the  labor-man- 
agement field  it  is  more  a  matter  of  Fed- 
eral activity  today  than  State  activity? 

Mr.  HILL.  In  many  activities  in  the 
labor-management  field,  it  is  a  question 
of  the  exercise  of  Federal  power  or  ex- 
ercise of  State  power,  but  the  question 
now  before  us  has  been  left  and  was  left, 
through  section  14 <b)  in  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act,  definitely  and  expressly  to  the 
States.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  report  continued: 

Since  we  would  be  wholly  iinjustlfled, 
therefore.  In  rejecting  the  legislative  Inter- 
pretation of  section  8(3)  placed  upon  it  at 
the  time  of  Its  enactment.  It  Is  not  even 
necessary  to  Invoke  the  principle  that  In 
cases  of  concurrent  power  over  commerce 
State  law  remains  effective  so  long  as  Con- 
gress has  not  manifested  an  unambiguous 
purpose  that  It  should  be  supplanted.  See. 
e.g.,  Sinnot  v.  Davenport.  22  How.  (U.S.)  227. 
16  L.  ed.  243:  Missouri,  K.  <&  T.R.  Co.  v.  Haber, 
169  U.S.  613,  42  L.  ed.  878,  18  Supreme  Court 
488.  Nor  need  we.  If  Congress  In  enacting 
section  8(3)  did  not  mean  to  enlarge  the 
right  to  bargain  for  union  security,  consider 
contentions  based  on  Hill  v.  Florida,  325  U.S. 
538,  89  L.  ed.  1782.  65  Supreme  Court  1373,  to 
the  eflect  that  in  guaranteeing  the  right  to 
collective  bargaining  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  also  guaranteed  the  right  to 
contract  upon  any  terms  which  are  com- 
monly the  subject  of  collective  bargaining. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  whether  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  expresses  a  policy  incon- 
sistent with  section  111.06(1)  (c)  of  the  Wis- 
consin Employment  Peace  Act. 

Section  10(a)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  29 
USCA,  section  160(a>.  9  FCA  title  29.  section 
160(a) ,  which  Is  set  forth  In  the  margin,  con- 
tains Important  changes,  but  none  requiring 
modification  of  the  conclusions  we  have 
reached  as  to  the  corresponding  section  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  One 
phrase,  however,  reinforces  those  conclusions; 
that  is  the  phrase  "inconsistent  with  the  cor- 
responding provision  of  this  act." 

These  words  must  mean  that  cession  of 
jurisdiction  is  to  take  place  only  where 
State  and  Federal  laws  have  parallel  pro- 
visions. Where  the  State  and  Federal  laws 
do  not  overlap,  no  cession  is  necessary  be- 
cause the  State's  jurisdiction  is  unimpaired. 
This  reading  Is  confirmed  by  the  purpose  of 
the  proviso  in  which  the  phrase  is  contained: 
to  meet  situations  made  possible  by  Bethle- 


hem Steel  Corp.  v.  New  York  State  Labor 
Relations  Bd.,  330  U.S.  767.  91  L.  Ed.  1234, 
67  S.  Ct.  1026.  where  no  State  agency  would 
be  free  to  take  jurisdiction  of  cases  over 
which  the  National  Board  had  declined  juris- 
diction. (See  H.  Rept.  No.  245.  80th  Cong., 
1st  sess..  40;  Senate  minority  Rept.  No.  105, 
p.  2,  80lh  Cong..  1st  sess.,  38.) 

Other  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
make  it  even  clearer  than  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  that  the  States  are  left  free  to 
pursue  their  own  more  restrictive  policies 
in  the  matter  of  union-security  agreements. 
Because  section  8(3)  of  the  new  act  forbids 
the  closed  shop  and  strictly  regulates  the 
conditions  under  which  a  union-shop  agree- 
ment may  be  entered,  section  14(b).  29 
U.S.C.A.  section  164(b),  9  F.C.A..  title  29, 
section  164(b)  was  Included  to  forestall  the 
inference  that  Federal  policy  was  to  be  exclu- 
sive. 

Congress  provided  in  clear,  unequivo- 
cal terms,  that  the  Federal  policy  was 
to  be  excluded  and  that  these  rights  were 
to  be  reserved  to  the  States. 

It  reads: 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  execution  or  application  of 
agreements  requiring  membership  in  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employment 
In  any  State  or  Territory  In  which  such  exe- 
cution or  application  Is  prohibited  by  State 
or  Territorial  law. 

In  other  words,  it  leaves  it  up  to  the 
States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  really  have  any  doubt  that  while 
we  concede  that  the  law  does  leave  it  up 
to  the  States  to  make  that  decision,  the 
Federal  Government  can  change  that 
law.  and  that  a  change  of  the  law  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Federal  Government  may 
act  in  this  field  and  say  that  a  union 
shop  contract  would  be  legal,  would  be 
a  valid  constitutional  act  of  Congress,  if 
passed? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  would  have  to 
present  that  case  fully  and  thoroughly. 
As  I  understand  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, from  the  very  beginning  these 
rights  have  been  reserved  to  the  States. 
Only  where  there  is  an  impelling  need 
for  jurisdiction  will  authority  be  granted 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  act  in  the 
matter. 

'  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  not  the 
Senator  understand  that  in  the  event  the 
bill  can  be  brought  before  the  Senate— 
and  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  about 
it — we  propose  to  present  that  case  and 
urge,  with  considerable  logic,  that  this  is 
an  area  In  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  the  power  to  act,  and  that  this 
would  be  an  appropriate  modification 
of  the  law,  to  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  commitment  of  the  President 
and  the  commitment  of  Senators  and 
Representatives,  who  have  discussed  it 
and  have  heard  it  discussed,  and  who 
believe  that  it  would  be  an  appropriate 
modification  of  the  law? 

Mr.  HILL.  If  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana has  his  way.  he  will  seek  to  have 
that  very  thing  done.  That  is  very  clear. 
But  it  happens  that  in  this  case  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I  are  not  in 
agreement  at  aU. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 
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Mr.  HILL.  I  continue  to  read : 
It  is  argued,  however,  that  the  effect  of 
this  section  is  to  displace  State  law  which 
regulates  but  does  not  wholly  prohibit  agree- 
ments requiring  membership  In  a  labor  orga- 
nization as  a  condition  of  emplo3mient.  But 
If  there  could  be  any  doubt  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  section  means  that  the  act 
shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize  any  ap- 
plication of  a  union-security  contract,  such 
as  discharging  an  employee,  which  under 
the  circumstances  is  prohibited  by  the  State, 
the  legislative  history  of  the  section  would 
dispel  it.  (See  S.  Rept.  No.  105.  80th  Cong.. 
1st  sess.  5-7;  H.  Rept.  No.  245,  80th  Cong.,' 
1st  sess.  9,  34,  40.  44;  House  Conference  Rept 
No.  510,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  60;  93  Congres- 
sional Record  3554,  3559,  4904,  6383-64,  6446; 
94  Congressional  Record  3613  (Apr  16 
1947) ;  id.  at  3617-18;  H.R.  3020.  as  reported' 
sec.  13.) 

It  remains  to  consider  whether  certifica- 
tion of  the  Union  by  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  in  1942  thereby  forever  ousted 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Wisconsin  board  to  en- 
join practices  forbidden   by  Wisconsin  law. 
Since  the  enumeration  by  the  Wagner  Act 
and  the   Taft-Hartley   Act   of   unfair  labor 
practices  over  which  the  National  Board  has 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  does  not  prevent  the 
States  from  enforcing  their  own  policies  in 
matters   not   governed   by  the  Federal  law 
such  freedom  of  action  by  a  State  cannot  be 
lost  because  the  National  Board  has  once  held 
an   election    under   the   Wagner   Act      The 
character  of  activities  left  to  State  regula- 
tion is  not  changed  by  the  fact  of  certifica- 
tion.    Certification.   It  Is  true,  makes  clear 
that  the  employer  and  the  union  are  sub- 
ject to  Federal  law.  but  that  Is  not  disputed 
So  far  as  the  relationship  of  State    and  Na- 
tional    power     Is     concerned,     certification 
amounts  to  no  more  than  an  assertion  that 
as  to  this  employer  the  State  shall  not  Im- 
pose   a    policy    Inconsistent    with    national 
policy  (Hill  V.  Florida.  325  U.S.  538,  89  L  Ed 
1782.  65  S.  Ct.  1373).  or  the  National  Board's 
interpretation    of    that    policy    (Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  V.  New  York  State  Labor  Relations 
Bd.,  330  U.S.  767.  91  L.Ed.  1234.  67  S.  Ct.  1062- 
La  Crosse   Teleph.  Corp.  v.   Wisconsin  Em- 
ployment Relations  Bd.,  336  U.S.  18.  ante  463 
69  S.  Ct.  379 ) .     Indeed,  the  express  disclaimer 
In  section  8(3)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions  Act    of    intention    to    interfere    with 
State  law  and   the  permission  granted  the 
States  by  section  14(b)   of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  to  carry  out  policies  Inconsistent  with 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Itself,  would  be  prac- 
tically meaningless  If  so  easily  avoided     For 
these  provisions   can  have  application,  ob- 
viously, oftly  where  State  and  Federal  power 
are  concurrent;  it  would  have  been  futile  to 
disclaim  the  assertion  of  Federal  policy  over 
areas  which  the  commerce  power  does  not 
reach. 

Since,  therefore,  the  effect  given  the  Wls- 
con.«;in  Employment  Peace  Act  by  the  judg- 
ment below  does  not  conflict  with  the 
enacted  policies  of  Congress,  that  judgment 

Is  affirmed. 

■^at  judgment,  as  we  know,  was  that 
this  is  a  power  reserved  and  left  to  the 
States  to  make  the  determination  as  to 
whether  there  should  be  a  compulsory 
union  shop. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  understand 
luuy  the  legislative  scheme  of  regulation 
neorporated  in  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
as  originally  enacted  that  act  dealt  only 
™  certain  described  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices by  employers.  It  imposed  no  sanc- 
tions or  restrictions  upon  the  activities 
or  conduct  of  labor  organizations.  For 
that  reason,  the  court  held  that  during 
"le  Wagner  Act  period  the  States  re- 
mained free  to  regulate  broad  areas  of 
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union  conduct  even  though  such  regula- 
tion affected  interstate  commerce.  The 
Federal  Government  had  not  "entered 
the  field,"  as  stated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Allen  Bradley  Local  v.  Wiscon- 
sin Employment  Relations  Board,  315 
U.S.  740  (1942) ,  and  there  was,  therefore, 
no  groimd  for  the  assertion  of  a  Federal 
preemption  argument. 

Thus,  as  the  law  stood  in  1947  when 
Congress  undertook  to  revise  the  Wagner 
Act  the  States  had  power  to  restrict  or 
forbid  compulsory  unionism  agreements 
of  all  types,  including  the  agency  shop. 

In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Congress  for 
the  first  time  undertook  to  regulate  the 
activities  of  labor  unions.  It  amended 
section  8  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  so  as  to  add  to  the  existing  list  of 
employer  unfair  labor  practices.  In 
addition,  because  of  the  abuses  which 
had  grown  up  in  connection  with  the 
closed  shop.  Congress  determined  that 
as  a  matter  of  national  policy  the  closed 
shop  should  be  outlawed,  just  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara] 
stated  earlier.  In  order  to  £.ccomplish 
this  it  simply  retained  the  language  of 
the  original  proviso  to  section  8(3)  that: 

Nothing  in  this  Act,  or  in  any  other 
statute  of  the  United  States  shall  preclude 
an  employer  from  making  an  agreement  with 
a  labor  organization  •  •  •  to  require  as  a 
condition  of  employment  membership  there- 
in— 

But  added  the  following  at  the  end  of 
the  above  sentence: 

On  or  after  the  thirtieth  day  following 
the  beginning  of  such  employment  or  the 
effective  date,^of  such  agreement,  whichever 
Is  the  later:  Provided  further,  That  no  em- 
ployer shall  justify  any  discrimination 
against  an  employee  for  nonmembershlp  in 
a  labor  organization  (A)  if  he  has  reason- 
able grounds  for  believing  that  such  mem- 
bership was  not  available  to  the  employee  on 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  generally  ap- 
plicable to  other  members,  or  (B)  if  he  has 
reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  mem- 
bership was  denied  or  terminated  for  rea- 
sons other  than  the  failure  of  the  employee 
to  tender  the  periodic  dues  and  the  initia- 
tion fees  uniformly  required  as  a  condition 
of  acquiring  or  retaining  membership. 

In  order  to  dispel  any  possible  infer- 
ence that  these  amendments  constituted 
an  enlargement  of  Congress'  regulatory 
power  as  respects  other  forms  of  union 
security  agreements,  the  further  provi- 
sion was  added  as  section  14(b)  pro- 
claiming that: 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  execution  or  application  of 
agreements  requiring  membership  in  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employment 
in  any  State  or  territory  in  which  such  exe- 
cution or  application  is  prohibited  by  State 
or  territorial  law. 

As  we  see,  Mr.  President,  the  language 
of  14(b)  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that 
the  section  was  intended  to  remove  any 
doubt  that  the  States  would  continue  to 
have  authority  to  regulate  or  restrict  all 
forms  of  compulsory  unionism  agree- 
ments. And  I  use  the  word  "continue" 
because  the  States  have  always  had  this 
inherent  authority  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Republic.  This  was  not  changed  by 
section  14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley.  That  sec- 
tion did  not  give  any  authority  to  the 
States — it   merely   confirmed   that  the 


States  already  had  the  authority  and 
always  had  had. 

The  fundamental  nature  of  the  right 
to  work  was  first  proclaimed  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  In  the  case  of  Cummins 
V.  Missouri,  4  Wall  277  (1866),  and  since 
that  time  it  has  been  enunciated  on  many 
occasions  both  judicially  and  otherwise. 
In  1915  the  right  to  work  was  declared  to 
be  a  plain  and  self-evident  principle  of 
American  constitutional  law  by  Justice 
Charles  Evans  Hughes — who  later  be- 
came a  great  Qhlef  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court — when  he  declared  in 
Truax  v.  Raich,  239  U.S.  33,  41  (1915) : 

It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  the 
right  to  work  for  a  living  in  the  common  oc- 
cupations is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  per- 
sonal freedom  and  opportunity  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  to  secure. 

Mr.  President,  under  our  concept  of 
individual  liberty  £uid  the  dignity  of  man. 
every  man  has  the  right  to  an  opportu- 
nity to  procure  the  means  of  survival. 
To  deny  this  right  is  not  only  a  depriva- 
tion of  liberty  but  a  danger  to  advance- 
ment in  life  and  even  to  life  itself.  I 
hope  that  everyone  in  this  Senate  on 
both  sides  of  the  issue  will  ponder  this 
thought  and  will  be  mindful  of  the  words 
of  Mr.  Justice  Terrell  of  the  Florida  Su- 
preme Court  when  deciding  how  to  vote 
on  the  proposal  before  us.  Justice  Ter- 
rell in  the  1952  case  of  Carpenters  Dis- 
trict Council  V.  Miami  Chapter,  Associ- 
ated General  Contractors,  55  So.  2d  794, 
796  (1952),  declared: 

The  right  to  work  is  equivalent  to  the 
right  to  eat  and  the  right  to  eat  and  pro- 
vide raiment  for  his  dependents  is  man's 
most  dominant  urge  •  •  •  Such  a  require- 
ment— 

That  is,  Mr.  President,  membership  in 
a  lodge,  craft,  church,  or  other  organiza- 
tion, as  Judge  Terrell  put  It — 
is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions, 
the  basis  on  which  our  democracy  waa 
founded  and  every  impulse  of  the  fore- 
fathers who  gave  it  existence.  I  can  think 
of  nothing  more  out  of  harmony  with  true 
Americanism.  Membership  in  one's  lodge, 
craft  or  church  may  be  a  means  of  enlarging 
spiritual,  cultural  and  physical  assets,  but 
to  make  his  bread  depend  on  craft,  or  chim;h 
membership  would  be  the  worst  species  of 
antl-Americanlsm. 

(During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Hill's 
speech:) 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor  and  with  my  speech 
continuing  as  my  sole,  one  speech.  I  may 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  to  present 
another  matter  to  the  Senate;  with  the 
further  understanding  that  the  inter- 
ruption appear  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PARAGRAPH  (a) 
OF  THE  ACT  OP  MARCH  4.  1913,  AS 
AMENDED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1689) 
to  amend  paragraph  (a)  of  the  act  of 
March  4,  1913,  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
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January  31.  1931  (16  U.S.C.  502>.  which 
was  on  page  1.  line  7,  strike  out  all  after 
"promoted"  over  through  and  Includuig 
line  2.  page  2.  and  insert  "thereby.  As 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year  the  Secretary  shall  transmit 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestr>'  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  statement  of  rentals  un- 
der the  authority  of  this  paragraph  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year." 

Ml-.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  the  bill  would  have 
increased  the  amount  that  the  Forest 
Service  could  pay  its  employees  for  prop- 
erty rented  from  them  in  any  year  from 
$3  000  to  $20,000.  The  House  amendment 
strikes  out  the  $20,000  limit  and  provides 
instead  for  annual  reports  to  the  Senate 
and  House  Committees  on  Agriculture, 
stating  the  total  amount  of  rental  paid 
each  year. 

The  House  provision  would  appear  to 
be  preferable  to  the  Senate  provision. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
The  motion  was  a^eed  to. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  following  routine  business  was 
transacted  by  unanimous  consent  during 
the  consideration  of  the  pending  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  HM. 
77:  __^_^^____ 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  HELPS  TO 
BRIGHTEN  THE  TORCH  OF  LIB- 
ERTY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
all  know  how  important  it  Is  for  a  lead- 
er to  lift  the  spirits  of  a  people. 

When  President  Johnson  signed  the 
immigration  bUl  at  the  historic  site  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty,  one  could  sense 
that  he  was  helping  the  famed  Lady  of 
Uberty  hold  the  torch,  and  help  it  bum 
more  brightly. 

This  is  a  spirit  which  he  endows  in  so 
many  of  the  people:  a  spirit  that  the 
man  counts,  that  a  man  must  be  judged 
by  his  own  worth,  and  not  what  country 
he  or  his  forefathers  have  come  from  to 

our  Nation.  

The  inscription  on  the  statue  Is  sjnn- 
bolic.  welcoming  as  it  does  the  tired,  the 
poor,  those  'yearning  to  be  free." 

Here,  a  man  can  breathe  the  air  of 
freedom— and  share  responsibility  with 
fellow  citizens. 

As  the  President  said,  the  days  of  un- 
limited immigration  are  past,  but  the 
new  act,  which  I  supported,  will  mean 
that  those  in  the  future  who  come  will 
be  here  because  of  what  they  are,  and 
not  because  of  the  particular  land  in 
which  they  were  born. 

I  emphasize  our  separate  and  shared 
responsibility.  The  Father  of  our  Coun- 
try. George  Washington  in  essence, 
wrote:  "Citizens,  by  birth  or  choice  of  a 
common  country,  that  country  should 
concentrate  your  affection." 


THE  ALTERNATIVE  AT  THE  XJH. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  best  informed  Americans  on  inter- 
national affairs  is  the  CBS  analyst  and 
commentator.  Richard  C.  Hottelet.  whose 
reportorial  beat  is  the  United  Nations. 
Not  only  does  Mr.  Hottelet  have  one  of 
the  keenest  minds  in  the  world,  but  he 
possesses  objectivity  and  perspective  in 
degree  rarely  found. 

For  these  reasons,  his  analyses  and 
comments  are  of  great  interest  and  sig- 
nificance to  me.  One  of  his  most  recent 
analyses  is  that  appearing  in  the  Sep- 
tember 27.  1965.  issue  of  the  New  Leader 
under  the  title  of  "The  Alternative  at 
the  U.N."  It  is  a  revealing  and  thought- 
provoking  evaluation  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  current  Indian-Pakistani 
crisis  over  Kashmir.  I  commend  it  to 
everyone  as  must  reading  and  in  doing  so 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  placed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Alterkattve  at  the  XJH. 
(By  Richard  C.  Hottelet) 
United  Nations. — Early  In  September,  a  re- 
porter asked  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg 
how  he  was  enjoying  his  assignment  to  the 
United  Nations.  Goldberg  replied  with  the 
story  of  the  GI.  Invited  to  one  of  the  great 
manor  houses  of  England  dvirlng  World  War 
II.  who  was  asked  a  similar  question  and 
gave  this  answer:  "If  the  water  had  been  as 
cold  as  the  soup,  and  the  soup  as  warm  as  the 
wine,  and  the  wine  as  old  as  the  chicken,  and 
the  chicken  as  young  as  the  maid,  and  the 
maid  as  willing  as  the  Duchess  It  would 
have  been  great." 

The  word  "If"  governs  not  only  Goldberg's 
experience  but  also  the  prospects  of  the  20th 
General  Assembly,  which  opened  last  week. 
Quite  possibly,  in  greater  measure  than  ever 
before,  it  also  governs  the  future  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Facing  the  UJ^.  as  the  Assembly  con- 
vened was  the  Kashmir  crisis,  the  war  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan,  with  Its  dlsa-strous 
impUcatlons  for  the  moral  sUndlng  and  the 
political  effectiveness  of  the  organization. 
All  the  more  so.  since  this  problem  Is  not 
an  Isolated  emergency  for  the  UJ».  but 
another  reflection  of  the  Inner  struggle  over 
peacekeeping— raising  anew  all  the  Charter 
questions  which  have  tortured  the  member- 
ship for  the  past  few  years,  and  posing 
another  sad  com{>anson  of  the  hopes  of  1945 
with  the  realities  of  today.  Communist 
China,  which  did  not  exist  when  the  United^ 
Nations  was  founded,  adds  a  new,  sinister, 
dangerous  dimension  to  world  affairs.  Pel- 
ping  defies  and  ridicules  the  organization  In 
an  open  challenge  of  its  credibility. 

Kashmir,  to  use  the  starting  point  as  the 
simple  label  for  the  whole  complex  antago- 
nism centering  upon  India  and  Pakistan,  Is 
an  unsubtle  reminder  that  the  U.N.  Is  made 
up  of  sovereign  states.  They  may  solve  prob- 
lems— as  might  be  said  to  have  been  the 
case  with  West  Irian  or  even  the  Congo;  they 
may  simply  put  them  In  a  bottle  In  the  hope 
that  passage  of  time  and  commonsense  will 
dry  them  up — as  was  the  case  with  Kashmir 
and  Palestine  and  Cyprus.  In  their  capacity 
as  the  United  Nations  they  may  Ignore  the 
most  pressing  dangers  altogether — as  they 
have  done  with  Berlin,  with  China's  1962  In- 
vasion of  India,  and  so  far  with  Vietnam. 

Whatever  they  do  or  leave  undone,  they 
are  free  to  apply  the  loftiest  charter  prin- 
ciples to  the  problems  of  others  while  they 
walk  the  low  road  of  their  own  Interests. 
Dozens  of  disputes  around  the  world — over 
such   matters   as   borders,   subversive   eml- 


grees.  and  direct  Interference — show  this  dou- 
ble standard  to  be  pretty  nearly  universal. 
And  Indonesia's  open  and  violent  determina- 
tion to  crush  Malaysia  shows  the  lengths  to 
which  it  can  be  carried.  But  Kashmir  has 
now  confronted  the  U.N.  with  actual  war  be- 
tween members  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Suez  affair  of  1956.  and  the  organization  is  no 
longer  the  Instrument  for  peace  that  It  was 
then. 

Suez  was  a  triumph  for  the  U.N.  and  for 
Dag  Hammarskjold.  He  used  the  occasion 
to  write  a  new  set  of  rules  for  International 
Intervention  In  the  cause  of  peace  that  was 
carried  still  further  In  the  Congo,  and  which 
even  today  contributes  materially  to  stabil- 
ity In  the  Middle  East.  He  was  able  to  act 
swiftly  then  because  the  United  States  was 
ready  to  Join  the  Soviet  Union  In  action 
against  two  American  allies.  At  the  same 
moment,  and  by  the  same  token.  Ham-' 
marskjold  and  the  General  Assembly  were 
unable  to  do  more  than  cry  out  In  Impotence 
against  the  Soviet  rape  of  Hungary  because 
the  Soviet  Union  would  not  submit  to  the 
authority  of  the  United  Nations. 

Kashmir  found  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  together  again,  at  least  In  call- 
ing for  a  ce-ise-flre  and  a  withdrawal  of 
troops.  But  there  was  no  such  one-sided 
indignation  as  that  which  brought  the  roof 
down  on  the  Prench-EngUsh-Israell  opera- 
tion in  Suez.  The  inclination  today  is  to 
achieve  the  maximum  effect  with  the  mini- 
mum Intervention,  with  the  least  possible 
bruising  of  good  will  in  either  India  or  Paki- 
stan. Since  both  totally  disregard  the  first 
admonitions  of  the  Security  Council,  not  to 
mention  direct  pleas  from  national  leaders 
around  the  globe,  U  Thant  rushed  out  to  see 
what  he  could  do.     He  was  unsuccessful. 

Finally,  however,  the  U.N.  did  manage  to 
succeed  In  Its  efforts  to  bring  about  an  end 
to  the  fighting.  The  attrition  of  the  battle- 
field, with  Its  unsettling  effect  on  the  wobbly 
economies  of  both  countries,  the  likelihood 
of  Western  (and  Soviet)  aid  shipments  being 
cut  off.  plus  the  flesh-creeping  prospect  that 
a  small,  convenient  conflict  might  run  to- 
tally out  of  control  In  Asian  war  and  Internal 
hysteria,  created  an  atmosphere  in  which 
both  sides  welcomed  a  way  to  break  off  the 
fighting  without  losing  face.  Thus,  the  Sec- 
retary General  and  the  U.N.  should  not  be 
denied  their  share  of  credit.  Saving  the  Uce 
of  embarrassed  and  desperate  governments 
Is  a  most  useful,  legitimate  act  of  pacifica- 
tion. But  If  that  were  all  the  U.N.  were 
capable  of  doing,  the  peacemaking  Impera- 
tive of  the  charter  would  have  shrunk  to  a 
casual  and  purely  voluntary  conciliation 
service. 

One  of  the  most  painful  parts  of  the 
Kashmir  dilemma  Is  that  It  Is  forcing  the 
U.N.  to  recognize  the  possibility  that  this 
has  already  happened.  For  example.  If  India 
and  Pakistan  remained  adamant  In  refusing 
to  heed  the  Security  Council's  repeated 
calls  for  a  cease-fire,  or  If  the  accepted  cease- 
fire breaks  down  when  It  comes  to  dis- 
cussing the  hard  issues  of  political  settle- 
ment, or  If  a  similar  crisis  occurs  elsewhere 
the  Council  would  face  a  critical  alterna- 
tive: It  could  throw  In  Its  hand  altogether 
and  accept  defeat,  or  It  could  try  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  cope  with  a  clear 
breach  of  the  peace. 

Under  article  39  of  the  charter,  the  Coue- 
cU  "shall  determine  the  existence  of  any 
threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace,  c: 
act  of  aggression  and  shall  make  recoic- 
meadatlons,  or  decide  what  measures  sbaZ 
be  taken  in  accordance  with  articles  41  anc 
42,  to  maintain  or  restore  Intemationa. 
peace  and  security."  Article  41  lists  th< 
range  of  economic  and  displomatlc  sanctlo::-= 
up  to  complete  isolation  of  the  guUty  parties 
while  article  42  gives  the  Council  the  rigt: 
to  use  any  and  sdl  military  force  to  restor* 
peace  and  security. 
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These  articles  are  In  chapter  VII  of  the 
charter,  headed  "Action  with  respect  to 
threats  to  the  peace,  breaches  of  the  peace, 
and  acts  of  aggression."  Chapter  VII  has 
been  Invoked  only  once  before — in  Palestine 
in  1948 — where  its  mention  was  enough  to 
bring  about  a  ceasefire.  Chapter  VII  Is 
the  U.N.'s  teeth — but,  in  fact,  the  teeth  do 
not  exist.  The  machinery  for  using  the 
armed  forces  of  the  member  states  to  im- 
pose the  Council's  will  on  sovereign  states 
has  remained  a  pious  blueprint  since  1945. 
The  Military  Staff  Committee,  charged  with 
the  strategic  direction  of  these  forces,  lives 
only  In  limbo. 

Military  action  by  the  United  Nations  ap- 
pears to  be  out  of  the  question,  whatever 
India  and  Pakistan  eventually  do.  Econom- 
ic sanctions  are  most  unlikely  because,  in 
the  first  place,  the  Soviet  Union  could  be 
expected  to  veto  them — even  If  other  per- 
manent members  did  not;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  they  would  be  difficult  or  Impossible 
to  enforce.  To  suggest  only  two  contingen- 
cies of  a  great  many — would  the  U.N.  shoot 
down  Chinese  Communist  planes  flying 
equipment  Into  Pakistan,  or  sink  oil  tankers 
from  Indonesia  and  Iran,  assuming  that  It 
could  ever  assemble  the  military  means  to 
do  so? 

China  has  committed  itself  completely  to 
the  support  of  Pakistan,  to  the  point  of 
threatening  India  with  military  attack  as  an 
obvious  device  to  divert  Indian  forces.  Even 
If  Chinese  attacks  remain  local,  they  would 
be  acts  of  aggression  In  violation  of  the  U.N. 
Charter.  Whatever  may  lie  at  the  end  of  the 
road  of  Slno-Sovlet  relations,  it  Is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  the  Soviet  Union  would,  at  this 
stage,  condone  Security  Council  action 
against  Pelplng.  And  If  Moscow  were  to  veto 
any  such  proposal,  there  is  little  prospect  of 
the  General  Assembly  recomendlng  punitive 
measures  under  the  Uniting  For  Peace  Reso- 
lution. The  member  states  have  not  for- 
gotten that  voting  unenforceable  sanctions 
against  Mussolini  for  his  invasion  of  Ethiopia 
m  1935  was  a  default  which  destroyed  the 
credit  of  the  old  League  of  Nations  once 
and  for  all. 

The  Council  might  request  member  states 
to  take  what  diplomatic  and  economic  action 
they  can  to  bring  India  and  Pakistan  around 
to  agreement.  The  United  States  and 
Britain  have  already  suspended  shipments 
of  military  equipment  to  both  countries — a 
decision  which  Is  a  function  of  traditional 
bilateral  diplomacy  quite  independent  of  the 
UN.  Add  a  dash  of  Chinese  Communist 
power  politics.  Slno-Sovlet  struggle,  Vietnam 
and  Afro-Asian  sensitivity,  shake  violently 
and  bring  to  the  boll  for  the  political  stew 
now  at  the  United  Nations. 

Technically,  the  Kashmir  problem  Is  not 
before  the  General  Assembly  and  will  not  be 
as  long  as  it  remains  In  the  Security  Council. 
But  the  question  of  what  the  United  Nations 
can  do  to  keep  peace,  which  monopolized  the 
19th  Assembly,  will  figure  most  prominently 
In  the  20th.  The  financial  crisis,  that  froze 
the  last  session,  has  not  been  resolved  but 
only  sidestepped.  It  remains  a  constitutional 
crisis  In  financial  terms.  The  United  States, 
somewhat  outmaneuvered  last  December, 
found  Itself  unable  to  muster  majority  sup- 
port in  applying  article  19  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  Prance,  and  the  other  countries  which 
had  refused  to  pay  their  share  of  the  U.N.*8 
peacekeeping  costs  in  the  Congo  and  the 
Middle  East.  Russia  had  threatened  to  boy- 
cott the  Assembly  if  its  vote  were  withdrawn, 
as  article  19  provides,  and  the  smaller  coun- 
tries quailed  at  the  thought.  The  United 
States  backed  down,  rationalizing  that  it 
should  not  cut  off  its  nose  to  spite  Its  face. 
Better  to  keep  the  Assembly  operating  norm- 
^ly  and  preserve  it  as  a  last  resort  In  peace- 
keeping than  to  risk  tearing  the  U.N.  apart 
in  protracted  struggle  over  a  legal  principle 
which  most  of  the  members  did  not  want  to 
preserve. 


On  September  1,  the  19th  Assembly  met  to 
ratify  a  face-saving  formula  which  would 
permit  the  20th  to  convene  normally. 
Article  19  would  not  be  applied  with  regard 
to  the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East,  and  the 
serious  financial  difficulties  of  the  U.N.  stem- 
ming from  nonpayment  would  be  solved 
through  voluntary  contributions  by  member 
states.  But  contributions  so  far  have 
brought  in  only  a  trickle.  The  UJJ.  has  had 
to  borrow  money  again  this  month  to  meet 
its  payroll.  On  September  3,  U  Thant  in- 
formed the  members  that  he  needed  $100 
million  In  cash  to  restore  the  organization  to 
solvency— and  this  figure  did  not  Include 
$154  million  outstanding  In  United  Nations 
bonds.  * 

The  Kashmir  crisis  has  given  this  book- 
keeping headache  urgent  political  relevancy. 
Who  would  pay  for  any  sizable  peacemaking 
or  peacekeeping  operation  that  the  United 
Nations  could  mount  In  Asia?  And  that 
question  Illustrates  only  part  of  the  U.N.'s 
trouble.  The  Soviet  Union's  refusal  to  pay 
was  not — or  not  so  much — to  save  some  $62 
million  but  to  cut  the  United  Nations  capac- 
ity for  action  down  to  what  the  Security 
Council  and  Its  five  permanent  members  will 
permit  and  to  the  strict  wording  of  the  U.N. 
Charter.  Rigidly  construed,  there  is  no  pro- 
vision in  the  charter  for  projects  like  the 
Congo  operation  and  the  U.N.  emergency 
force  (UNEF)  in  the  Middle  East,  Just  as 
there  is  no  specific  authorization  for  the 
General  Assembly  to  move  in  and  recom- 
mend peacekeeping  action  when  the  Security 
Council  is  deadlocked  by  the  veto. 

The  entire  matter  of  future  peacekeeping 
operations  is  up  for  review  in  the  20th  As- 
sembly. So  is  the  most  Important  current 
undertaking — UNEF.  That  had  been  fi- 
nanced by  assessment  of  the  entire  member- 
ship, but  under  the  September  1  agreement 
there  is  no  longer  any  practical  obligation  to 
pay.  While  UNEF's  life  is  assured  through 
December,  the  Assembly  will  have  to  carry 
on  from  there  with  some  makeshift  unless 
one  Important  element  in  the  stability  of  the 
Middle  East  is  to  vanish. 

By  comparison  with  these  matters,  the 
other  business  on  the  Assembly's  108-ltem 
agenda  is  dull,  except  for  the  perennial  issue 
of  Chinese  representation.  Most  observers 
have  registered  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
pressure  to  seat  Peiping  in  the  U.N.  U  Thant 
has  again  publicly  appealed  for  universality 
of  membership.  And  Red  China's  massive 
intrusion  into  Asian  and  African  affairs  has 
made  it  so  much  an  international  factor  that 
It  might  Just  as  well  be  in.  If  that  were  the 
only  consideration.  Peiping  might  be  seated 
this  year — with  even  those  who  have  no  illu- 
sions about  the  radical,  destructive  role  it 
would  play  willing  to  accept  the  Inevitable 
and  looking  forward  with  professional  in- 
terest to  the  consequences.  But  as  things 
stand,  Bed  China's  minimum  demand  for 
entering  the  U.N.  is  the  expulsion  and  extinc- 
tion of  Nationalist  China — a  price  which  the 
majority  of  the  membership  is  unwilling  to 
pay — and  a  price  which  Pelplng's  own  per- 
verse, bellicose  actions,  year  after  year,  have 
made  appear  even  higher. 

The  rest  of  the  political  agenda  Is  of  no 
great,  practical  consequence.  Disarmament 
is  up  for  discussion  once  again,  as  it  has  been 
in  one  form  or  another  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. The  portents  are  no  better  than 
before,  and  probability  points  to  its  referral 
to  a  World  Disarmament  Conference  which 
would  be  open  to  Pelplng  to  attend. 

Only  in  the  field  of  outer  space  does  there 
seem  to  be  some  prospect  of  constructive 
work.  Increased  space  activity,  adding  more 
astronauts  temporarily  and  permanently  to 
the  hundreds  of  items  of  space  Junk  in  long- 
term  orbit,  is  thought  to  stimulate  the  self- 
interest  of  Moscow  and  Washington  in  bind- 
ing agreements  on  assistance  and  return  of 
astronauts  in  distress  and  the  return  of 
satellites.     But  even  In   this  comparatively 


nonpolltlcal  field  the  Soviet  Government 
seems  unable  to  make  up  its  mind.  Whether 
the  internal  problems  that  beset  what  might 
well  be  an  unstable,  interim  regime,  or  the 
international  headaches  that  flow  for  the 
Communist  world  from  Vietnam  and  Kash- 
mir are  the  explanation,  Moscow  does  not 
seem  ready  to  move  very  far  In  any  direction. 
The  20th  Assembly  will  meet.  It  will  de- 
bate.  It  will  pass  resolutions.  In  the  field 
of  economic  development,  where  a  good  80 
percent  of  the  U.N.'s  work  is  done,  there  may 
be  real  progress  in  improving  and  coordi- 
nating aid  machinery.  But  as  things  stand — 
and  sadly  enough — the  Assembly  will  have  a 
political  effect  on  the  most  pressing  current 
problems  only  if  events  take  a  turn  which 
cannot  now  be  foreseen. 


CONNECTICUT  ART  EXHIBIT 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  Wash- 
ingtonians  are  currently  able  to  view 
some  of  the  finest  works  of  art  owned  by 
Connecticut  residents. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  season  at 
the  Washington  Gallery  of  Modern  Art. 
"20th  Century  Painting  and  Sculpture 
from  Connecticut  Collections,"  is  an  ar- 
tistic event  of  national  significance.  The 
schools  and  influences  that  have  shaped 
contemporary  art  are  represented  in  the 
works  by  every  major  artist  of  this  cen- 
tury. Picasso.  Kandinsky.  and  Mon- 
drian — Miro.  Maillol,  Klee,  and  Chagall 
are  just  a  sampling  of  the  artists  whose 
works  are  included  in  this  collection. 

Mrs.  Burton  G.  Tremaine,  of  Guilford, 
Conn.,  a  member  of  the  museum's  ad- 
visory council,  has  explained  that  the 
purpose  of  this  exhibit — and  those  to 
follow  from  other  States — is  to  show  the 
quality  of  art  that  is  owned  by  industry 
and  private  collectors.  A  display  of  this 
kind  suggests  the  importance  and  value 
of  works  of  art  for  enlightening  the  pub- 
lic. 

The  present  exhibition  will  remain  in 
the  Washington  Gallery  until  October 
24.  It  will  then  be  shown  at  the  Wads- 
worth  Atheneum,  in  Hartford,  through 
December  5.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
Atheneum's  curator,  Samuel  J.  Wagstaff, 
Jr..  who  assembled  these  art  works  in 
cooperation  with  the  Gallery  of  Modem 
Art.  Hundreds  of  people  have  already 
enjoyed  this  truly  magnificent  display 
of  outstanding  sculpture  and  paintings, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  many  more  will  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  see 
a  collection  remarkable  for  quality 
balance  and  breadth. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RENO  ODLIN,  AS  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  AMERICAN  BANK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  l>een  my  happy  privilege  to  know 
for  some  years  two  of  America's  out- 
standing bankers — Hon.  Reno  Odlin,  of 
Tacoma.  Wash.,  and  Hon.  Archie  K. 
Davis,  of  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

For  the  past  year,  Mr.  Odlin  has 
served  with  great  distinction  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, and  this  week  Mr.  Davis  will  be 
elected  to  succeed  him.  The  American 
Banker,  a  daily  newspaper  that  has  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  trade  journal 
In  the  United  States,  paid  a  high  tribute 
to  Mr.  Odlin  in  its  issue  of  October  4. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  edi- 
torial may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Man  To  Match  the  Events 

Exceptional  events  have  marked  the  prog- 
ress of  the  American  banking  Industry  dur- 
ing the  year  of  Reno  Odlin's  presidency  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  As  that 
year  draws  to  a  close  this  week,  the  industry 
can  congratulate  Itself  for  having  had  as 
its  leader  during  these  crucial  days  a  man 
to  match  the  events. 

For  Mr.  Odlin's  remarkable  personal  qual- 
ities have  been  singularly  suited  for  the 
challenges  to  banking  leadership  In  the  form 
in  which  they  happened  to  develop. 

He  has  been  forthright  when  the  industry 
needed  straight  talk  from  the  top:  candid 
in  evaluating  industry  problems;  vigorous 
in  stating  the  case  for  banking  in  times  of 
public  concern;  lively  In  enlisting  widespread 
support  on  vital  issues. 

He  took  office  at  a  time  when  a  rash  of 
bank  failures  was  starting  to  worry  the  pub- 
lic as  well  as  the  industry.  Without  blink- 
ing at  the  harsh  realities  of  the  problem. 
Mr.  Odlin  moved  promptly  to  put  the  whole 
Into  realistic  perspective,  calling  it  a  matter 
for  concern  but  not  alarm;  he  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  size,  strength,  and  enormous 
variety  of  v'tal  services  provided  by  the  bank- 
ing system  of  the  United  States.  He  spoke 
powerfullv  and  often  on  this  theme,  with 
such  success  that  even  the  Hurry  of  head- 
lines set  off  by  congressional  Investigations 
into  the  failures  could  not  offset  the  re- 
newal of  confidence  in  this  key  Industry 
which  his  campaign  had  inspired. 


We  are  all  inheritors  of  the  great  tra- 
ditions of  many  other  lands. 

In  Vietnam,  as  President  Johnson 
said,  men  whose  names  reflect  various 
backgrounds  are  fighting  as  Americans 
to  protect  freedom. 

If  we  do  not  ask  these  soldiers  from 
what  land  they  or  their  parents  come,  we 
can  eliminate  that  question  as  a  test  for 
immigration.  *^ 

The  President  has  issued  a  clarion  call 
for  all  freedom  loving  men  to  live  and 
work  together  in  peace,  and  in  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

The  torch  at  Liberty  Island  in  New 
York  harbor  never  burned  brighter. 


PRESIDENT    SPEAKS   FROM    HEART 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  any  Amer- 
ican hearing  President  Johnson  speak  at 
the  ceremonies  for  the  signing  of  the 
immigration  bill  felt  the  thrill  of  being 
a  part  of  this  great  land. 

He  spoke  from  the  heart  when  he  said 
the  bill  "repairs  a  deep  and  painful  flaw 
In  the  fabric  of  American  justice." 

As  the  President  spoke,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  viewers  on  television 
screens  across  the  land  saw  the  Statue 
of  Liberty,  and  all  that  this  great  gift 
from  France  has  represented  to  immi- 
grants to  this  land. 

The  new  bill,  as  President  Johnson 
said,  "will  make  us  truer  to  ourselves  as 
a  country  and  as  a  people.  It  will 
strengthen  us  in  a  hundred  unseen 
ways." 

The  bill,  which  the  President  signed  on 
the  historic  setting  of  Liberty  Island,  says 
simply  that  those  wishing  to  emigrate  to 
America  shall  be  admitted  "on  the  basis 
of  their  skills  and  their  close  relationship 
to  those  already  here." 

This  is  a  simple  and  a  fair  test. 
The  President  himself  said : 

Those  who  can  contribute  most  to  this 
country — to  its  growth  and  strength  and 
spirit  will  be  the  first  admitted  to  our  land. 

We  have  grown  strong  in  this  country 
because  of  the  diversity  of  the  races. 
Out  of  many  has  come  one — one  great 
nation. 

Outstanding  American  violinists,  pi- 
anists, painters,  writers,  thinkers,  and 
countless  good  citizens  and  workers  were 
bom  in  other  lands,  then  came  to  live 
here. 


THE    CITIZEN    AND    LAW    OBSERV- 
ANCE IN  A  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  represent  New  Hamp- 
shire, one  of  the  Thirteen  Original  States 
to  sign  the  Constitution,  in  the  wreath 
laying  ceremonies  at  the  Washington 
Monument,  part  of  the  Citizenship  Day 
program  and  part  of  the  20th  National 
Conference  on  Citizenship. 

The  keynote  address  at  the  20th  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Citizenship  was 
given  by  Dr.  Arthur  P.  Crabtree,  past 
president  of  the  Adult  Association  of  the 
USA.  Tiiis  was  an  outstanding  address 
and  should  be  read  by  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Dr.  Crabtree's  speech 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Citizen    and    Law    Observance    in    a 
Democracy 

(By  Arthur  P.  Crabtree) 
This  is  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  National 
Citizenship  Conference.  On  the  17th  of  May 
1946.  a  group  of  patriotic  Americans  gathered 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  consider  the 
means  of  preserving  the  values  and  the 
vigor  of  American  citizenship  during  the 
years  of  peace  that  lay  ahead.  There,  in 
the  cradle  of  our  constitutional  government, 
thev  breathed  an  enduring  purpose  Into  the 
first  of  these  citizenship  conferences.  Like 
the  Christophers,  they  chose  to  light  a 
candle  rather  than  curse  the  darkness.  And 
there  was  a  gathering  darkness.  World  War 
II  had  been  concluded  and.  as  so  often  hap- 
pens following  a  victory  in  war,  when  "the 
tumult  and  shouting  dies,"  the  patriotic 
fervor  engendered  during  the  war  had  begun 
to  wane.  Today  we  are  grateful  that  the 
light  they  kindled  two  decades  ago  became 
a  torch  of  leadership,  a  beacon  that  has 
lighted  the  way  through  these  ensuing  years 
for  all  of  us  who  would  keep  alive  those  civic 
values  that  constitute  the  Ufeblood  of  this 
Republic. 

Last  week,  in  the  preparation  of  this  speech. 
I  ran  across  an  old  program  of  that  first 
gathering  In  Philadelphia.  Its  roster  bore 
the  names  of  many  who  have  become  identi- 
fied with  this  conference  through  the  years. 
Ukf:  Abou  Ben  Adhem,  the  name  of  Judge 
Carl  Hyatt  "led  all  the  rest."  The  honorary 
chairman  of  that  conference  was  the  late 
Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the 
Honorable  Harlan  F.  Stone.  Our  own  cur- 
rent president  of  the  conference.  Justice  Tom 
Clark,  was  one  of  the  distinguished  speakers. 
Two  of  our  old  friends,  Dick  Kennan  and 
Earle  Hawkins,  were  shouldering  their  usual 
leadership  responsibilities.  They  were  as 
Indispensable  to  that  conference  as  they  have 
been  to  all  the  others  that  have  followed. 


It  was  a  fragrant  retrospection  to  muse 
over  the  pages  of  that  old  program  of  20  years 
ago.  With  nostalgic  reverence  I  communed 
again  with  those  men  and  women  who 
launched  this  effort  to  keep  alive  in  our 
hearts  and  minds  a  continuing  sensitivity  to 
the  deeper  significance  of  our  Nation's  pur- 
pose. If  this  conference  were  nothing  more, 
it  would  find  abundant  reason  for  existence 
as  a  living  memorial  to  their  great  sense  of 
public  service. 

But  this  Citizenship  Conference  Is,  Indeed, 
something  more  than  a  monument  to  those 
who  gave  it  life.  It  is  a  symbol  of  hope  for 
those  of  enduring  faith  in  the  American 
fpirit.  It  is  a  reply  to  those  who  suggest,  as 
one  contemporary  historian  has  phrased  it, 
that  America  has  become  "fat  and  com- 
placent." It  is  a  revelation,  even  to  us.  that 
deep  within  the  wellsprlngs  of  American 
conscience  there  still  fiow  untapped  tribu- 
taries  of  civic  concern.  Yes.  more  than  any- 
thing else,  as  we  come  here,  year  after  year, 
this  conference  represents,  to  me.  a  continu- 
ing reassurance  that  the  great  heart  of  the 
American  people  still  beats  in  imison  with 
the  purpose  of  the  Foxmding  Fathers. 

I  do  not  say  this  to  indulge  in  histrionic 
phraseology.  I  realize  full  well  that  only  a 
small  fraction  of  our  Nation's  citizenry  has 
crossed  the  threshold  of  this  conference 
The  overt  efforts  of  these  programs  dtiring 
these  20  years  have  touched  the  lives  of  only 
a  small  percentage  of  our  nearly  200  million 
Americans.  But  the  triumph  of  this  under- 
taking does  not  He  on  the  quantitative 
measurement  of  numbers.  It  lies  in  the  im- 
plication that  the  task  of  raising  the  level  of 
American  citizenship  can.  In  fact,  be  done. 
It  lies  In  the  Indication  that,  given  more  men 
in  the  mold  of  Tom  Clark  and  Carl  Hyatt  and 
Dick  Kennan  and  Earle  Hawkins,  what  has 
been  done  here  can,  on  a  relative  scale,  be 
duplicated  in  every  community  throughout 
the  land.  This.  In  my  opinion.  Is  the  great- 
est achievement  of  this  tmdertaklng. 

The  conference  committee  this  year  has 
chosen  a  theme  that,  against  the  background 
of  the  current  national  scene.  Is  fraught  with 
timely  concern  for  all  Americans:  "The  Citi- 
zen and  Law  Observance  in  a  Democracy." 
There  have  been  few.  If  any,  moments  in  our 
history  when  the  observance  of  the  law  has 
received  the  attention  It  now  embraces  in 
the  public  mind. 

The  topic,  as  worded,  however.  Invites  a 
measure  of  analysis,  definition,  and  per- 
haps, the  liberty  of  certain  assumptions,  if 
we  are  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  semantic  en- 
tanglement in  Its  consideration. 

U.  then,  you  will  forgive  the  influence  of 
the  '  schoolteacher  In  me,  I  should  like  to 
begin  with  a  definition  of  the  word  "observ- 
ance." Parenthetically,  may  I  explain  that 
I  am  doing  this,  not  only  to  express  myself 
with  greater  clarity  from  this  platform  but 
also  to  establish  some  guidelines  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  discussion  groups  in  the  conference. 
There  are  several  shadings  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "observance."  Webster  gives  one 
definition  as  an  "act  or  practice  of  observ- 
ing a  rule,  law,  or  custom."  This  isn't  suffi- 
ciently Incisive  for  our  purpose.  So,  let's 
take  a  look  at  the  word  "observe."  Here  we 
find  the  definition  that  brings  us  closer  to 
what  I  think  was  In  the  minds  of  these  wbo 
chose  the  topic;  namely,  "to  conform  one's 
action  or  practice  to;  to  comply  with."  It 
seems  reasonable  to  me  that  we  are  talking 
in  this  conference,  about  the  citizen's  com- 
pliance with  the  law,  or.  If  you  will.  hH 
obedience  to  the  law. 

Now,  another  nagging  question  presents 
Itself:  What  kind  of  law  do  we  have  In  mind. 
One  of  the  central  Issues  at  the  heart  of  our 
national  ttirbulence  is  the  question  of  States 
rights.  Inescapably,  the  query  comes:  Do 
we  mean  compliance  with  State  or  Federal 
law.  or  both? 

Again,  we  must  not  forget  that  law  has 
had    Its    Impostors.     Arrogance    and    vanity 
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have  often  posed  as  law.  "I  am  the  law" 
was  the  proud  boast  of  Louis  XIV.  Prideful 
Americans  might  dismiss  the  vain-glorious 
Frenchman  with  the  comment  that  It 
couldn't  happen  here  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  some  of  us  were  around  in  the 
middle  twenties  when  David  C.  Stephenson, 
the  grand  dragon  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
made  the  obnoxious  boast  to  the  people  of 
Indiana.  A  realistic  appraisal  of  present- 
day  America  cannot  preclude  the  possibility 
that  some  there  are  who  might  contend  that 
this  is  the  rightful  law  to  be  followed. 

Finally,  a  second  look  at  the  words  "in  a 
democracy"  seems  requisite  to  an  Intelligent 
discussion  of  our  conference  theme.  The 
despotic  rule  of  the  world's  greatest  dictators 
have  reflected  their  own  particular  brand  of 
law.  The  rantings  and  the  records  of  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  are  surfeited  with  reference 
to  their  laws  and  legal  procedures.  And 
the  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are 
called  the  people's  democracies  by  their 
Marxian  apologists. 

Yes.  there  are  many  kinds  of  law  and 
there  are  self-serving  deflnltions  of  democ- 
racy. Consequently.  I  must  Indulge  in  one 
final  assumption.  It  is  that  the  conference 
committee  Intended  that  we  should  inter- 
pret the  word  "law"  In  its  generic  sense,  with 
the  same  meaning  that  the  framers  of  the 
Massachusetts  constitution  had  In  mind  In 
1780  when  they  said  that  "ours  Is  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men."  In  this 
context,  then,  we  are  considering  the  citi- 
zen's compliance  with  the  rules  of  a  free 
society  that  operates  under  the  rule  of  law. 

Now  we  come  to  the  heart  of  our  theme: 
the  concept  of  the  citizen  and  his  relation 
to  law  under  these  conditions. 

It  was  no  accident  that  the  framers  of  the 
Massachusetts  constitution  proudly  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  that  theirs  was  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  and  not  of  men.  It  Is  not 
the  result  of  casual  circumstance  that  the 
story  of  American  democracy  Is  the  story  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  law.  Only  the  fact 
that  you  and  I  were  born  In  an  age  which 
takes  It  for  granted  allows  this  salient 
thread  of  American  history  sometimes  to  go 
unnoticed.  If  It  were  as  meaningful  to  us 
today  as  It  was  to  the  Founding  Fathers  we 
would  have  no  problem  of  civic  responsibility 
In  American  life  and  this  conference  would 
not  be  necessary. 

Permit  me,  then,  to  review,  for  a  moment, 
how  we  become  a  nation  of  laws.  A  brief 
sojourn  among  the  pages  of  the  past  will 
serve  to  remind  us,  anew,  of  the  long  and 
tortuous  trial  that  mankind  has  traversed 
in  order  that  you  and  I  might  breathe  the 
air  of  freedom. 

This  Nation  was  the  first  major  example  of 
a  nation  established  under  the  law  In  the 
history  of  the  world.  Please  note  that  I 
use  the  word  "major."  A  few  sporadic  at- 
tempts at  democratic  self-government  had 
been  attempted  here  and  there  but  It  re- 
mained for  the  Founding  Fathers  of  the 
American  Nation  to  make  the  bold  departure 
from  the  ancient  past.  Prior  to  this,  the 
nations  of  the  world  had  been  ruled  by  men. 
And,  in  this  context,  the  word  "men"  was 
often  equated  with  tyranny,  despotism,  and 
slavery.  A  blood-soaked  tradition  called  the 
divine  right  of  kings  was  the  rationale  for 
rulershlp  In  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
world  and  the  rights  of  the  human  being 
were  subject  to  the  whim  and  caprice  of  the 
ruling  monarch.  Louis  XIV  was  right  when 
be  said.  "I  am  the  law,"  and  the  cries  of 
screaming  victims  on  the  way  to  the  guillo- 
tine echoed  the  tragic  accuracy  of  his  words. 

This,  then,  was  the  natxire  of  men  and 
government  when  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his 
associates  came  upon  the  stage  of  history. 

Two  protesting  voices  had  been  raised  In 
Europe  prior  to  the  time  of  Jefferson.  In 
England,  a  philosopher  by  the  name  of  John 
Locke  had  been  championing  the  rights  of 


the  Individual  and  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  a 
Swiss-born  philosopher  and  writer  had  been 
doing  the  same  In  France.  Jefferson  was  In- 
fluenced a  great  deal  by  these  two  men,  par- 
ticularly Locke,  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  flowed  from  the  pen  of  the 
great  Virginian,  contained  much  of  the 
Lockean  philosophy. 

For  this  reason,  then,  the  ringing  declara- 
tion that  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident:  That  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights"  became  the  battle 
cry  of  the  common  man  in  his  emancipation 
from  the  tyrannies  of  ^  world  that  had 
known  only  the  rule  of  men  as  a  form  of 
government,  a  world  In  which  despots  and 
dictators  had  met  every  human  aspiration  of 
their  subjects  with  brutal  oppression. 

Thus,  it  was  to  safeguard  these  newly  ex- 
pressed human  rights  that  law  was  elevated 
to  central  supremacy  In  the  new  nation. 
The  Founding  Fathers  had  seen  what  could 
happen  under  the  rule  of  men  and  they  did 
not  Intend  to  allow  the  mistakes  of  history 
to  be  repeated.  Indeed,  they  did  not  even 
trust  themselves.  Not  only  did  they  set  up 
a  government  of  law  but  they  insisted  that 
It  be  written  law.  The  American  Constitu- 
tion, with  the  protection  of  the  individual 
written  Into  Its  Bill  of  Rights,  owes  Its 
existence  to  the  distrust  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  had,  even  of  themselves  and  their 
posterity.  Government  In  any  form,  they 
said,  must  be  forever  restrained  from  deny- 
ing the  individual  his  God-given  rights. 

This,  then.  Is  the  story  of  how  we  got  to 
be  what  we  are:  a  nation  of  law.  I  have 
labored  its  recital  somewhat  because  I  am 
convinced  that  we  must  understand  the  les- 
son of  history  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
heritage  we  enjoy  as  Americans.  To  do  this 
is  to  recognize  more  clearly  the  Imperative 
need  for  Its  preservation. 

Thus  far,  I  have  been  discussing  the  found- 
ing of  this  Nation,  with  its  giant  step  from 
the  rule  of  men  to  the  rule  of  law,  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  lawyer,  the  educator  and 
the  political  scientist.  Let's  get  down  to  sim- 
ple, layman's  language.  Stripped  of  excess 
verbiage,  what  Is  law? 

Others  may  differ  but  I  would  define  the 
law  as  a  set  of  rules  which  freemen  create 
to  govern  themselves.  The  essence  of  this 
definition,  of  course,  is  not  mine.  It  repre- 
sents a  school  of  thought  held  by  many  dis- 
tinguished Jurists.  Speaking  at  Arden  House 
In  1958.  Judge  Learned  Hand,  one  of  the 
eminent  Jurists  of  New  York  State,  related 
an  Interesting  story  Involving  the  great  Jus- 
tice of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes.  He  told  the  story  of  an  Incident 
which  occurred  on  a  day  some  years  before 
when  he  and  Justice  Holmes  were  here  In 
Washington.  After  a  short  while  together. 
Justice  Holmes  had  to  leave  for  the  Supreme 
Court  Building  where  the  Court  was  to 
confer.  As  he  bade  Judge  Hand  goodbye  and 
walked  off,  the  latter  called  after  him  and 
said.  "Goodbye,  sir.  Do  justice."  Judge  Hand 
then  related  that  the  great  jurist  turned 
sharply  and  replied,  "That  is  not  my  Job. 
My  job  is  to  play  the  game  according  to  the 
rules."  We  strive  to  equate  justice  with  the 
law  but  here  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  Jus- 
tice the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  ever  had,  expressing  the  principle  that 
"playing  the  game  according  to  the  rules" 
characterized  the  nature  of  his  primary  re- 
sponsibility more  than  the  doing  of  Justice. 
Only  a  great  legal  mind  would  realize  that, 
while  we  strive  for  Justice,  It  may  not  always 
be  achieved  and  that,  In  a  society  ruled  by 
law,  playing  the  game  according  to  the  rules 
Is  the  paramount  consideration. 

Let's  continue  in  this  simple  vein  our  dis- 
cussion of  what  It  really  means,  to  you  and 
me,  to  live  In  a  nation  ruled  by  law.  Let 
me  tell  you  a  story  that  carries  more  evidence 
than  all  the  legalistic  volvimes  that  have 
ever  been  compiled.    It  is  a  poignant  story 


of  the  majestic  power  of  the  law,  a  tribute 
to  the  Infinite  wisdom  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  when  they  Insulated  the  rights  of 
the  Individual  from  the  power  of  govern- 
ment In  the  Bill  of  Rights.  This  story  con- 
cerns a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Clarence  Earl 
Gideon.  You  never  heard  of  Clarence  Earl 
Gideon?  Well,  don't  let  it  worry  you  for  I 
hadn't  either,  prior  to  1963.  The  important 
thing  Is  that  we  won't  forget  him  and  what 
his  accomplishment  means  to  every  citizen 
of  this  cotmtry. 

Clarence  Earl  Gideon  was  a  semi-illiterate 
convict  who  was  tried  for  burglary  in  Pan- 
ama City.  Fla.,  on  August  4,  1961.  Unable  to 
hire  an  attorney,  he  asked  for  a  court- 
assigned  lawyer  to  defend  him  In  the  lower 
court.  He  was  refused.  Prior  to  that  time 
indigent  defendants  were  assured  of  legal 
counsel  only  in  Federal  courts,  not  in  State 
courts.  Gideon  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  a  Florida  State  prison.  Convinced  that 
he  was  In  prison  because  he  had  been  denied 
the  aid  of  defense  counsel  at  his  trial,  he 
began  the  study  of  law  In  prison.  Eventu- 
ally, he  mastered  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  law  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  petition 
was  written  in  painstaking  longhand  and 
forwarded  to  the  Court  in  Washington.  In 
1963  the  Supreme  Court  ruled.  In  the  case 
of  Gideon  v.  Wainright,  that  persons  accused 
of  noncapital  crimes  in  State  courts  are  en- 
titled to  counsel.  The  ruling,  in  effect,  held 
that  poverty  is  no  bar  to  the  right  of  counsel 
under  due  process  of  law.  Not  only  did 
Gideon  secure  his  own  freedom  but  the  de- 
cision in  his  case  effected  the  release  of 
hundreds  of  other  prisoners  who  had  been 
convicted  under  similar  circumstances. 

Clarence  Earl  Gideon  won  his  freedom  be- 
cause we  live  in  a  nation  ruled  by  law.  Here 
in  this  simple  story,  packed  with  the  drama 
of  a  Hollywood  movie  and  the  significance  of 
the  Magna  Carta,  lies  the  eloquent  testi- 
monial to  the  majesty  of  the  law  under  our 
system  of  government.  When  an  obscure, 
educationally  disadvantaged  and  penniless 
convict,  armed  only  with  the  moral  rightness 
of  one  of  the  rules  of  the  game,  can  chal- 
lenge the  power  of  a  State  and  win  the  battle, 
we  are,  indeed,  a  nation  of  laws. 

No  consideration  of  the  theme  of  this  Con- 
ference would  be  complete  without  some 
appraisal  of  the  current  national  scene  with 
respect  to  our  observance  of  the  law.  In 
short,  let's  take  a  look  at  how  we  are  doing 
as  law-abiding  citizens. 

Unfortunately,  the  view  Isn't  too  good.  I 
shall  not  bore  you  with  crime  statistics. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that,  from  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
on  down  to  the  policeman  on  the  beat,  the 
testimony  Is  the  same:  Crime  is  on  the  In- 
crease. Only  last  week  President  Johnson 
challenged  his  new  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement to  try  to  come  up  with  some 
answers  In  combating  the  Increase  of  crime 
across  the  country. 

Unfortunately,  the  civil  rights  movement 
has  generated  a  corollary  of  lawlessness  In  Its 
wake.  A  great  social  revolution  such  as  this 
could  not  avoid  it.  In  the  minds  of  some, 
this  conflict  arose  from  our  failure  to  follow 
the  law  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  the 
rights  of  the  individual.  In  the  minds  of 
others,  it  has  arisen  because  we  seek  to  deny 
the  States  the  right  to  follow  their  own 
laws.  Granting  the  validity  of  the  States 
rights  doctrine  to  a  certain  point,  we  cannot 
avoid  the  inescapable  fact  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  has  long  been 
accepted  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
and  must  be  obeyed.  Every  moral  principle 
In  the  reservoir  of  human  conscience  and 
the  great  weight  of  legalistic  opinion  sup- 
ports the  thesis  that  no  law  in  this  country 
can  deny  to  a  man  his  God-given  rights  as 
a  human  being  because  of  race,  color  or 
creed.  But  when  victory  comes  to  those  who 
are  now  seeking  equality  before  the  law,  as 
come  it  will,  they  must  not  forget  that  with 
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victory  comes  responsibility.  I  could  not 
agree  more  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  when  he  stated,  a  few  days  ago  follow- 
ing the  riot  In  Watts,  California,  that  "A 
rioter  with  a  Molotov  cocktail  in  his  hands 
Is  not  fighting  for  civil  rights  any  more  than 
a  Klansman  with  a  sheet  on  his  back  and  a 
mask  on  his  face." 

While  we  cannot  condone,  we  can  some- 
times understand,  the  motivation  which 
prompts  the  underprivileged  In  our  society 
to  break  the  law.  It  Is  doubly  deplorable  to 
discover,  however,  that  lawlessness  Is  not  con- 
fined to  the  victims  of  deprivation.  In  1960 
Federal  grand  Juries  In  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia convicted  29  manufacturers  of  electrical 
equipment  on  a  price-fixing  conspiracy 
charge.  Two  weeks  ago.  In  a  civil  suit  arising 
from  the  case.  General  Electric  Co.  and  the 
Westlnghouse  Corp.  were  found  liable  In  a 
Federal  court  In  New  York  City  for  damages 
amounting  to  more  than  $16  million.  There 
is  no  excuse  when  the  leadership  of  powerful 
and  affluent  corporations  deliberately  flaunt 
the  law  of  the  land. 

In  our  assessment  of  the  moral  climate  of 
our  Nation  It  Is  natural  that  we  look,  first, 
at  the  index  of  outright  crime,  the  measure 
of  noncompliance  with  the  written  laws  of 
the  land.  But  sheer  criminality,  per  se.  Is 
not  the  sole  measure  of  a  nation's  morality. 
There  is  a  twilight  zone  of  responsibility  that 
faces  every  citizen  of  a  free  society,  just  be- 
yond the  realm  of  the  written  law.  It  is  the 
above-.ind-beyond  aspect  of  citizenship  and, 
in  the  final  analysis,  the  vitality  and  survival 
of  a  free  society  depends  upon  the  measure 
of  acceptance  which  this  area  of  responsi- 
bility meets  in  the  dally  lives  of  the  Nation's 
people. 

This  thesis  was  once  advanced  by  a  great 
Englishman.  Lord  Moulton.  who  served  for 
many  years  as  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal  in 
Britain.  Speaking  before  the  Author's  Club 
in  London,  in  1924.  on  an  occasion  when  he 
was  the  honored  guest,  he  responded  by  pre- 
senting the  thought  that  "mere  obedience 
to  the  law  does  not  make  a  nation  great." 
Between  the  domain  of  positive  law  and  the 
domain  of  free  choice,  there  lies,  said  Lord 
Moulton.  a  domain  which  Is  ruled  neither  by 
absolute  freedom  or  positive  law  He  called 
it  the  "domain  of  obedience  to  the  unen- 
forceable." 

"Obedience  to  the  unenforceable."  Here  is 
a  concept  cast  In  a  verbal  mould  of  majestic 
Implication.  Ag.aln  the  words  of  Lord  Moul- 
ton: "In  this  domain  the  obedience  is  the 
obedience  of  a  man  to  that  which  he  cannot 
be  forced  to  obey.  He  Is  the  enforcer  of  the 
'aw  upon  himself.  The  true  test  of  self-gov- 
errunent  is  the  extent  to  which  the  individ- 
uals of  a  nation  can  be  trusted  to  obey  self- 
imposed  law." 

Well,  how  are  we  doing  In  the  realm  of 
the  obedience  to  the  unenforceable? 

For  the  past  17  years  I  have  lived  In  New 
York  State  and.  for  the  past  year,  in  New 
York  City.  It  Is  my  considered  judgment 
that  the  most  serious  social  disease  that 
affects  American  life  today,  particularly  In 
our  great  cities.  Is  mans  growing  unconcern 
for  man.  Permit  me  to  cite  an  example  of 
public  behavior  that  has  disturbed  me  even 
more  than  the  increase  In  the  violation  of 
positive  law  In  this  country.  It  lies  In  the 
realm  of  the  unenforceable. 

This  story  Is  the  story  of  a  brutal  murder. 
It  is  the  story  of  what  38  people  who  might 
have  prevented  It.  failed  to  do  Kitty  Geno- 
vese  was  a  decent,  pretty,  young  woman  of 
28  who  lived  In  a  so-called  respectable  com- 
munity of  New  York  City.  One  night  about 
a  year  ago  she  was  walking  home.  As  she 
neared  her  apartment  she  was  attacked  by 
an  assailant  She  was  stabbed  repeatedly 
for  over  half  an  hour.  Dxirlng  that  bloody 
eternity  she  screamed  and  cried  repeatedly 
for  help.  Then  she  was  dead.  In  the  sub- 
sequent   Investigation    of   the   murder,    the 


police  talked  with  38  men  and  women,  most 
of  them  her  neighbors,  who  actually  wit- 
nessed the  killing  from  their  ai>artment 
windows.  Not  only  did  they  refuse  to  help 
her.  they  did  not  even  go  to  the  trouble  to 
pick  up  the  telephone  and  call  the  police. 

One  by  one.  In  the  investigation,  each 
mouthed  the  alibi  of  his  self-excusing,  gullt- 
rldden  conscience.  Most  of  them  didn't 
want  to  get  Involved.  They  didn't  want  to 
be  questioned  about  It  or  have  to  go  to 
court.  Eventually,  the  entire  38  went  back 
to  bed  while  the  girl's  dead  body  lay  on  the 
sidewalk  outside  their  homes. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  law  that  required 
any  one  of  these  38  Americans  to  go  to  the 
aid  of  Kitty  Genovese.  They  were  violating 
no  criminal  statute  If  they  didn't.  They 
faced  no  Judgment  of  a  court  of  law.  But 
if  the  spirit  of  this  way  of  life  we  call  a 
democracy  has  penetrated  "the  better  angels 
of  their  nature,"  they  will  face  a  judgment 
more  severe  than  the  penalties  of  positive 
law.  Punishment  for  them.  If  It  occvu-s  at 
all,  will  come  from  the  nagging  remorse  of 
an  accusing  conscience  or  the  moral  wrath 
of  their  fellow  men. 

But  I  submit  the  proposition  that  here  in 
this  domain  beyond  the  realm  of  positive 
law,  as  Lord  Moulton  has  suggested,  lies  the 
real  testing  ground  of  the  democratic  thesis. 
Too  long  we  have  defined  democracy  merely 
as  a  form  of  government.  the:eby  fixing  our 
attention  on  the  mechanisms,  structures, 
procedures,  and  details  of  its  organization. 

Democracy  Is.  first  of  all.  a  moral  system. 
The  great  historian.  George  Bancroft,  called 
It  practical  Christianity.  It  Is  something  to 
be  lived.  It  Involves  a  relationship  with  our 
fellow  man.  It  answers  Cain's  question  that 
has  persisted  down  through  the  centuries, 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  with  a  resound- 
ing "Yes."  We  obey  the  unenforceable  com- 
mandments of  democracy  every  time  we 
have  the  courage  to  combat  prejudice,  in- 
tolerance, and  fear,  every  time  we  have  the 
moral  sensitivity  to  become  aware  of  the 
other  fellow's  misery  and  suffering  and.  do 
something  about  It.  This  Is  the  spiritual 
basis  of  a  free  society.  If  we  obeyed  every 
written  law  in  the  land  and  failed  in  this, 
our  grand  adventure  in  self-government 
would  end  in  failure. 

Another  important  f.^cet  of  the  unenforce- 
able lies  in  the  realm  of  the  ballot  box.  This 
Is  the  preeminent  right,  and  responsibility, 
that  self-government  presupposes.  The 
struggle  for  Its  attainment  has  marked  the 
history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  for  1,000 
years.  Yet.  the  record  of  Its  place  in  our 
scale  of  values  reflects  an  image  of  disturbing 
Indifference  on  the  part  of  our  people.  For 
more  than  half  a  century,  oxir  citizenry  has 
averaged  about  60-percent  participation  on 
election  day.  George  Bernard  Shaw  once 
wrote  that  democracy  is  a  device  that  In- 
sures we  shall  be  govern?d  no  better  than 
we  deserve.  With  40  percent  dropouts  from 
the  polling  booths  of  the  Nation,  what  qual- 
ity of  government  do  we  deserve? 

This  conference  theme  has  still  another 
facet  for  our  consideration.  Somewhere 
within  its  context  a  discussion  of  the  whole 
concept  of  civil  disobedience  and  passive  re- 
sistance to  law  seems  well-nigh  unavoidable. 
It  Is  a  matter  which  relates  to  the  essence 
of  law  and  law  enforcement.  This  shade  of 
nonconformity  to  the  law  has  been  cham- 
pioned by  great  and  honorable  men.  A 
Gandhi,  languishing  in  British  prisons,  a 
Henry  Thoreau  in  Concord  Jail  for  refusal 
to  pay  his  taxes,  a  Martin  Luther  King  pro- 
testing the  laws  of  States  that  deny  the 
rights  of  men  to  the  American  Negro— all 
these  come  to  mind  when  we  think  of  oxir 
responsibility  to  the  law.  Sympathetic  as 
we  may  be  to  the  causes  which  inspire  civil 
disobedience,  the  question  of  how  far  we 
can  go  and  still  preserve  the  dignity  and  re- 
spect for  the  law  seems  quite  relevant  to  the 
dlscoxirse  of  this  conference. 


Finally,  I  cannot  conclude  these  remarks 
without  yielding  to  the  temptation  to  relate 
our  conference  theme  to  the  field  In  which 
I  have  spent  most  of  a  lifetime:  the  world  of 
education.  I  happen  to  believe  that  our  un- 
derstanding and  compliance  with  the  law  is 
In  direct  ratio  to  the  effectiveness  of  o\ir 
education.  And  I  am  not  too  elated  with  the 
Job  we  have  done.  To  me.  It  seems  a  strange 
dichotomy  that  the  world's  lowest  record  of 
citizen  participation  In  the  processes  of 
democracy  can  exist  in  a  society  that  boasts 
the  world's  finest  system  of  free  public  edu- 
cation. I  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
pious  exaltation  of  citizenship  training  by 
our  educators  in  midst  of  a  growing  disre- 
spect for  law  and  order.  More  specifically, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  explain  to  my  sense 
of  logic  the  complete  absence  of  any  teach- 
ing of  law  to  the  youth  of  this  Nation  in  oi^ 
public  schools  when  we  live  in  a  social  order 
where  "every  man  is  presumed  to  know  the 
law."  Nor  is  this  a  mere  academic  bromide. 
It  is  a  principle  that  is  followed  In  our 
courts  of  law.  We  teach  about  everything 
else  under  the  shining  sun  to  our  children 
except  the  one  thing  that  the  law  requires 
him  to  know.  I  have  always  advocated,  and 
I  still  believe,  that  the  educational  curricu- 
lum of  the  public  schools  of  this  Nation 
should  contain  a  course  In  the  understand- 
ing of  the  law  for  every  American  child. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-nine  years  ago 
there  occurred  on  this  virgin  continent  one 
of  those  great  flashes  of  documentary  light- 
ning that  was  to  illumine  the  future  of  all 
mankind.  It  was  called  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  It  set  forth  the  audacious 
doctrine  that  men  have  certain  inalienable 
rights  that  flow  from  God.  One  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  years  ago  this  month,  the 
document  designed  to  implement  these  rights 
was  adopted  In  Philadelphia.  It  was  called 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
These  two  majestic  declarations  of  human 
dignity  established  for  us  a  nation  of  orderly 
law.  They  marked  the  great  turning  point 
in  history  and,  with  their  adoption,  the 
hulking  shadow  of  manmade  despotism  and 
tyranny  began  to  shrivel  on  the  pages  of 
history. 

But  mere  adoption  of  noble  sentiment  is 
not  enough.  We  face  today  a  growing  dis- 
respect for  law.  Eruptions  of  disobedience 
to  the  law  are  becoming  more  frequent 
throughout  our  land.  This  Is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  challenge  that  democracy  faces  in 
this  hour. 

As  I  have  said  to  you  many  times,  what 
we  say  here  In  this  conference  will  be  of 
little  slgnlflcance  unless  It  results  in  a 
fighting  resolve  to  transform  our  noble  senti- 
ments Into  dally  action  throughout  the  year. 
What  can  we  do  about  the  problem  of  law 
observance?  Oh,  there  Is  so  much  we  can 
do.  We  can  set  an  example  of  respect  for 
the  law  by  obeying  it  ourselves,  not  alone 
the  written  statutes  but  the  self-imposed 
responsibilities  of  the  unenforcible.  We 
can  remember  the  words  of  someone  wiser 
than  I  who  said  that,"the  world  has  grown 
too  small  for  anythlhg  but  brotherhood." 
If  the  carping  critics  of  the  law  Impugn  its 
Imperfections,  ask  them  what  they  would 
suggest  as  an  alternative  to  the  rule  of  law 
If  they  Insist  that  the  law  is  for  the  rich, 
tell  them  the  story  of  Clarence  Earl  Gideon 
If  they  suggest  that  it  has  been  discrimina- 
tory In  the  past,  remind  them  that  the  dis- 
crimination was  the  fault  of  the  men  who 
administered  it,  not  the  law  itself.  Remind 
them,  too,  that  discrimination  against  race 
and  color  are  disappearing  from  the  American 
scene  and  that  it  was  the  law  which  initi- 
ated this  rennalssance  of  human  rights.  Yes. 
tell  them.  If  they  care  to  listen,  that  the 
supremacy  of  law  In  the  affairs  of  men  is 
the  trivm:iphant  climax  of  man's  eternal 
quest  for  human  dignity  and  freedom.  Re- 
cite the  record  of  those  dark  and  terrible 
moments  of  history  when  the  common  man 
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could  cry,  in  tragic  truth,  "right  forever  on 
the  scaffold,  wrong  forever  on  the  throne," 
but  that  now,  with  the  law  as  our  arbiter  of 
justice,  we  can  believe,  with  reassuring  hope, 
the  last  two  lines  of  that  couplet: 

■Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and 

behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadows  keep- 
ing watch  above  his  own." 


THE 


IMMIGRATION    AND    NATION- 
ALITY ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  mOUYE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
especially  fitting  to  say  a  few  words 
about  one  of  this  year's  most  significant 
legislative  accomplishments,  the  reform 
of  our  immigration  laws.  We  all  have  an 
interest  in  this  subject  if  only  because, 
in  the  phrase  of  President  Kennedy,  we 
are  all,  except  for  the  Indians,  a  nation 
of  immigrants  or  their  descendants. 
But  for  40  years,  and  despite  the  urging 
of  four  Presidents,  our  immigration  laws 
contained  the  discriminatory  national 
origins  formula,  emphasizing  birthplace 
in  choosing  our  immigrants  rather  than 
personal  merit  or  family  ties. 

The  results  were  grotesque.  A  much- 
needed  scientific  or  medical  research 
specialist  would  be  kept  out  because  he 
was  bom  in  a  disfavored  country,  while 
an  unskilled  laborer  from  northern 
Europe  would  be  welcomed.  The  laborer 
would  also  be  favored  ahead  of  the 
mother  of  an  American  citizen  bom  in 
the  wrong  place,  who  might  have  to  wait 
for  years  before  her  son  could  bring  her 
to  join  him.  Such  a  system,  which  pre- 
sumes that  some  people  are  inferior  to 
others  solely  because  of  their  birthplace, 
was  intolerable  on  principle  alone. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  discriminatory 
aspect  of  the  law  was  the  so-called 
Asian-Pacific  triangle  provision.  This 
clause  required  persons  of  50  percent  or 
more  Asian  ancestry  to  be  assigned  to 
national  quotas  not  by  their  own  place 
of  birth,  but  according  to  that  of  their 
Asian  forebears. 

There  was  the  case  of  a  young  South 
American  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
who  was  eligible  and  fully  qualified  to 
come  here.  His  wife  was  also  a  native 
and  a  citiZjBn  of  Colombia.  But  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Chinese  father.  As  a 
result,  this  young  woman  had  to  be  con- 
sidered half-Chinese  and  thus  admis- 
sible only  under  the  quota  for  Chinese 
persons  of  105.  This  meant  that  if  her 
husband  chose  to  come  ahead  to  the 
United  States,  he  would  have  to  wait  for 
his  wife  until  the  year  2048  if  he  did  not 
become  a  citizen.  If  he  did  become  a 
citizen,  however,  he  and  his  wife  could 
be  reunited  in  a  mere  5  years. 

To  end  the  injustice  and  the  costs 
which  the  national  origins  system  need- 
lessly inflicted,  President  Johnson  last 
January  called  on  Congress,  in  a  special 
message,  to  pass  the  administration's 
inunigration  reform  bill  and  to  do  so 
promptly.  The  new  law  which  he  signed 
on  October  3,  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
selects  immigrants  within  an  overall 
limit  of  170.000  on  the  basis  not  of  birth- 
place or  ancestry  but  rather  by  a  system 
of  preferences  based  on  family  relation- 
ships to  our  people  and  special  skills  that 
will  be  of  real  benefit  to  our  country. 


The  new  law  means  fairer,  better  selec- 
tion of  immigrants  within  the  limits  we 
are  willing  to  accept.  The  law  does  not 
open  the  floodgates  to  an  excessive 
amount  of  immigration.  Moreover,  all 
the  present  safeguards  against  subver- 
sives, criminals,  illiterates,  potential  pub- 
lic charges,  and  other  imdesirables  are 
retained.  The  safeguards  against  immi- 
grants who  might  cause  unemployment 
are  actually  strengthened.  The  overall 
result  is  an  unmigration  law  that  is  far 
more  just,  humane,  and  beneficial  to  the 
Nation. 


EXPLORATION  ASSISTANCE 
Mr.    JACKSON.    Mr.    President. 


on 


September  14,  1965,  President  Johnson 
submitted  to  Congress  the  14th  semian- 
nual report  of  the  Office  of  Minerals  Ex- 
ploration of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  the  period  ending  June  30, 
1965.  The  report  is  available  to  the 
public  on  request  to  the  Department.  It 
shows  the  achievements  and  program  of 
the  Office  of  Minerals  Exploration  for 
that  period. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  letter  accompanying  the 
report  and  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
explaining  the  program  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  14th  semiannual 
report  of  the  Office  of  Minerals  Exploration, 
Geological  Survey,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  prescribed  by  section  5  of  the  act 
of  August  21,  1958,  entitled  "To  provide  a 
program  for  the  discovery  of  the  mineral 
reserves  of  the  United  States,  Its  territories 
and  possession  by  encouraging  exploration 
for  minerals,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House. 

Exploration  Assistance  Pbogram 
The  Office  of  Minerals  Exploration  in  the 
Geological  Survey  conducts  a  program  to  en- 
covu-age  exploration  for  domestic  mineral 
reserves,  excluding  organic  fuels,  by  provid- 
ing financial  assistance  in  exploration  to  pri- 
vate Industry  under  Public  Law  85-701,  ap- 
proved August  21,  1958  (72  Stat.  700;  30 
U.S.C.  642).  The  Office  of  Minerals  Ex- 
ploration also  administers  contracts  with 
royalty  obligations  remaining  from  a  similar 
program  conducted  by  the  former  Defense 
Minerals  Exploration  Administration  under 
section  303(a)  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended.  Effective  July  1. 
1965,  the  Office  of  Minerals  Exploration  was 
transferred  to  the  Geological  Survey  (30 
F.R.  2877.  30  P.R.  3461). 


SIGNING     OP     THE     IMMIGRATION 
ACT  BY  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  3,  President  Johnson,  standing 
before  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York 
Harbor,  signed  into  law  a  most  impor- 
tant act  of  Congress  to  improve  our  im- 
migration laws.  This  legislation,  which 
he  recommended  to  Congress  in  a  spe- 
cial message  earlier  this  year,  has  abol- 
ished the  national  origins  quota  system 


of  immigration.  As  the  President  ob- 
served in  his  special  message,  this  sys- 
tem reflected  "neither  good  government 
nor  good  sense."  , 

For  a  good  many  years,  'thousands 
upon  thousands  of  people  in  excess  of 
the  numbers  we  can  reasonably  admit 
have  desired  to  come  to  this  country. 
As  a  result,  the  basic  problem  for  our  na- 
tional immigration  policy  is  to  main- 
tain a  fair  system  of  selection  among  the 
applicants  for  admission. 

For  over  40  years  we  have  made  our 
choice  by  means  of  the  national  origins 
system,  under  which  quotas  were  as- 
signed to  each  country  on  the  basis  of 
the  national  origins  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  in  1920. 

The  new  law  has  abolished  that  system 
and  the  injustices  it  has  produced.  Now 
we  have  turned  away  from  an  irrational 
concern  with  the  place  of  birth  of  an  im- 
migrant— or  of  his  ancestors — and  have 
committed  ourselves  to  a  meaningful 
concern  with  the  contribution  he  can 
make  or  the  need  for  reuniting  him  with 
his  family. 

There  were  many  objections  to  the 
system  we  have  discarded.  First  of  all, 
it  did  not  even  do  what  it  proposed.  It 
assumed  that  each  country  would  use  its 
quota  in  full.  But  the  countries  with  the 
largest  quotas — England  and  Ireland  In- 
cluded—fell 50,000  short  of  their  total 
each  year.  Since  the  law  did  not  allow 
transfers  of  unused  quota  numbers  be- 
tween nations,  these  50.000  numbers 
were  denied  to  countries  with  waiting 
lists.  In  short,  the  numbers  were  lost. 
The  new  law.  by  doing  away  with  quotas 
and  establishing  a  first-come,  first-served 
arrangement,  prevents  this  wastage. 

I  might  add  that  the  new  law  does  not 
significantly  increase  the  total  immi- 
gration per  year.  It  allows  for  an  in- 
crease about  equal  to  these  50,000  num- 
bers unused  under  the  quota  system. 

A  second  objection  to  our  prior  policy 
was  that  it  failed  to  serve  the  national 
interest.  No  matter  how  skilled  or  badly 
needed  a  man  might  be,  if  he  was  born 
in  the  wrong  covmtry,  he  had  to  wait — 
perhaps  beyond  his  life  expectancy — 
while  others  less  qualified  than  he  could 
enter  the  United  States  at  will.  That 
situation  has  been  corrected,  and  a  man 
with  qualifications  or  skills  we  need  will 
be  considered  equally  with  others  in  his 
position. 

A  third  aspect  of  the  policy  we  have 
changed  is  perhaps  the  most  compelling. 
That  aspect  was  its  frequent  cruelty. 
One  of  the  fundamental  objectives  of  our 
society  is  unity  and  integrity  of  the  fam- 
ily. Unfortunately,  the  old  system  often 
kept  parent  from  child  and  brother  from 
brother  for  years — and  sometimes  for 
decades.  It  separated  families  arbitrarily 
and  without  rational  purpose. 

Now  we  have  insured  that  parent  need 
not  be  kept  apart  from  son  or  daughter 
and  have  given  adequate  recognition  to 
family  relationships  generally.  Best  of 
all,  we  have  ended  the  possibility  that 
families  may  remain  broken  simply  be- 
cause of  differing  places  of  birth. 

A  fourth  point  to  make  is  that  we 
have  removed  from  our  statute  books  an 
affront  to  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.    No  longer  need  we  be  defensive 
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about  a  scheme  that  blatantly  pro- 
claimed as  a  matter  of  national  policy 
that  some  peoples  are  not  as  worthy  of 
consideration  for  American  citizenship 
as  others.  As  all  our  Presidents  begin- 
ning with  President  Tnmian  have 
pointed  out.  the  national  origins  law  was 
a  constant  irritant  to  amicable  relations 
around  the  globe. 

Finally,  the  national  origins  system 
contradicted  our  fundamental  national 
ideals  and  basic  values.  It  denied  recog- 
nition to  the  individual  and  treated  him 
as  one  of  a  mass.  It  judged  a  man  not 
on  the  basis  of  his  worth  or  ability  to 
contribute  to  our  society,  but  on  his 
place  of  birth — or,  worse  yet,  In  some 
cases,  on  the  place  of  birth  of  his 
ancestors. 

We  have  now  rid  ourselves  of  these 
distortions  of  our  true  principles  and 
have  returned  to  our  early  practice  of 
viewing  all  men  for  admission  to  our  land 
without  regard  to  their  origins,  or  the 
origins  of  their  forebears.  The  act  of 
Congress  that  the  President  signed 
befoje  the  "Grand  Old  Lady"  on  Liberty 
Island  does  the  Nation  proud. 


COLLEGE   ADMISSIONS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  each 
spring  thousands  of  high  school  seniors 
anxiously  await  admittance  to  the  col- 
leges and  universities  of  their  choice. 
Many  are  rewarded  with  success.  Others 
meet  disappointment.  In  fact,  some 
100.000  graduates  who  want  to  go  on  to 
college  next  year  will  find  in  April  that 
they  have  not  been  accepted  by  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  learning. 

In  many  cases  the  heartache  and  con- 
fusion that  result  could  have  been 
avoided  by  sensible  advice  and  reasonable 
planning.  A  series  of  articles  entitled 
"Getting  Into  College."  by  John  C.  Hoy, 
dean  of  admissions  at  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity in  my  own  great  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, offers  excellent  counsel  to  prospec- 
tive college  students  and  their  parents  as 
well. 

In  these  times,  when  a  higher  educa- 
tion Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  and 
competition  to  get  one  becomes  more  In- 
tense each  year,  Etean  Hoy's  experience 
and  concern  with  the  problem  of  finding 
the  right  Institution  for  the  right  stu- 
dent is  of  interest  to  us  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  series  of  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Getting   Into   College — Colleges   Ete  the 
Artfxtl  Applicant 
(By  John  C.  Hoy) 

Unlike  baseball.  Ifs  the  spring  batting 
average  that  means  eversrthlng  when  apply- 
ing to  college.  Most  college  admissions  of- 
fices tell  candidates  if  they  have  been  ac- 
cepted about  mld-Aprll.  5  months  before  the 
freshman  year  begins. 

And  each  year  at  that  time  about  100.000 
high  school  graduates  learn  that  they  have 
not  found  their  college.  Then  a  mad  scram- 
ble for  an  opening— oftentimes  anywhere — 
Is  started. 

This  Is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  writ- 
ten with  hope  that  you — or  your  son  or 
daughter — will  not  be  one  of  those  100,000. 


The  series  Is  Intended  to  offer  advice  to  any- 
one who  may  be  thinking  of  college  some- 
day. It  should  be  of  particular  Interest  to 
parents  and  their  children  who  are  freshmen 
and  sophomores  In  high  school.  For  families 
with  members  In  the  Junior  or  senior  years 
of  high  school  each  article  should  be  of  vital 
concern. 

In  many  cases  the  scramble  for  an  open- 
ing could  have  been  avoided;  the  candidate, 
by  planning,  should  be  capable  of  Insuring 
a  good  batting  average  for  himself. 

Colleges  usually  publish  a  cutoff  date  for 
applications.  New  Year's  Day  Is  a  popular 
deadline.  The  best  practice  is  for  the  stu- 
dent to  file  applications  well  before  the 
deadline.  And  the  arrangement  for  an  inter- 
view at  the  college  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
student's  senior  year,  certainly  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  is  wise. 

It  Is  Important  to  file  more  than  one  ap- 
plication. I  would  recommend  that  candi- 
dates file  four  applications,  each  to  a  college 
that  offers  an  Interesting  challenge  to  the 
student.  The  following  table  offers  an  Idea 
of  the  way  to  go  about  selecting  colleges  to 
which  applications  should  be  sent. 

First  application:  A  long  shot.  Reaching 
for  the  moon.    But  worth  a  try. 

Second  application:  This  Is  a  tough  one 
But  there  Is  a  50-50  chance. 

Third  application:  Pretty  sure  of  accept- 
ance and  It  fills  the  bill. 

Fourth  application :  A  clear  shot. 

One  may  ask,  why  four  applications? 
After  all  there  Is  a  nonrefundable  applica- 
tions fee.  usually  $10  and  Increasing  shortly 
to  $20  for  many  Institutions. 

There  are  good  reasons.  Let's  discuss 
"reaching  for  the  moon." 

All  colleges  take  gambles  and  long  shots 
each  year.  Admissions  officers  pride  them- 
selves on  their  judgment.  They  feel 
instincts  about  certain  candidates  who  don't 
on  paper  seem  to  have  all  the  qualifications. 
And.  If  the  admissions  ofiQcers  are  doing  a 
good  Job,  their  Instinctive  Judgment  can  pay 
off  for  the  candidate  as  well  as  the  college. 

Therefore.  It  Is  worthwhile  for  the  student 
to  do  a  little  "reaching"  too.  Students 
shouldn't  overextend  themselves  but  neither 
should  they  hesitate  to  stretch  up  on  their 
tiptoes  when  filing  an  application. 

Since  the  odds  are  not  with  a  long  shot, 
the  second  and  third  choices  have  to  be 
much  more  realistic. 

Actually,  although  the  student  may  clas- 
sify the  second  choice  as  "tough."  It  should 
be  within  reach.  It  should  be  a  choice  that 
can  be  obtained,  say.  if  the  breaks  are  with 
him.  In  this  Instance,  a  bad  break  would  be 
for  the  second  school  to  receive  an  unusually 
high  percentage  of  candidates,  all  having  ex- 
ceptional qualifications.  This  happens  every 
year. 

This  Is  the  reason  for  the  third  and  fourth 
applications.  The  school  the  student  Is 
"pretty  sure"  of.  the  third  application,  may 
have  an  unusual  year.  too. 

Thus,  the  Investment  of  some  extra  time 
and  dollars  In  filing  four  instead  of  one  or 
two  applications.  Is  worthwhile  Insurance  for 
the  young  Individual  who  wants  to  go  to  the 
right  college. 


Getting  Into  College — Will  4-Year  Invest- 
ment Pay? 

(By  John  C.  Hoy) 

If  anyone  In  your  family  plans  to  go  to 
college,  you  should  all  take  an  honest  look 
at  the  size  of  the  human  Investment  ahead. 

In  all  likelihood  parents  will  be  Invest- 
ing between  $10,000  and  $16,000  for  tuition, 
room,  board,  books,  travel,  and  Incidental 
expenses  during  the  4-year  period. 

And  since  college-age  men  and  women 
have  reached  the  productive  age.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  any  one  of  them  would  be  capa- 
ble of  earning  somewhere   between  $12,000 


and  $20,000  had  they  not  gone  to  college  for 
4  years. 

These  material  statistics  are  called  to  a 
family's  attention  to  point  out  that  the  de- 
cision before  any  college  candidate  is  no 
small  one,  even  by  one  of  Its  relatively  minor 
yardsticks,  the  dollar.  A  college  education 
Is  without  question  the  largest  single  in- 
vestment most  people  ever  make  in  them- 
selves. 

But  there  are  other  factors  of  even  greater 
weight. 

Four  years  carved  out  of  one's  youth  Is  a 
significant  period  of  time.  How  these  4  years 
are  Invested  can  substantially  alter  the  in- 
dividual's approach  to  all  the  challenges  to 
be  faced  In  the  5  or  6  decades  of  life  after 
college:  colleges  have  the  peculiar  power  of 
shaping  the  aspirations  of  their  graduates. 

If  this  investment  of  dollars,  earning  po- 
tential, and  4  formative  years  is  made  un- 
wisely, the  price  of  the  mistake  can  be  the 
costliest  parents  or  their  offspring  ever  will 
have  to  face. 

At  the  extreme — and  too  often  the  extreme 
is  realized — the  child  may  never  have  the 
opportunity  to  fulfill  his  potential.  Thus 
this  person's  capacity  for  making  a  satis- 
factory way  In  the  world  may  seriously  be 
damaged.  The  price  for  this  Is  often  spelled 
out  In  dissatisfaction  throughout  life  and  a 
probable  loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  In  earning  potential. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  more  wrong  than 
right  decisions  made  about  college.  During 
the  last  half  century  more  than  50  percent 
of  students  who  entered  college  in  this 
country  became  dropouts.  Add  to  this  stag- 
gering percentage  the  number  of  students 
who  merely  "got  by"  or  who  finished  al- 
though they  ended  up  In  the  wrong  school 
or  majoring  In  the  wrong  course.  One  be- 
gins to  realize  how  much  thought  and  effort 
Is  required  to  turn  the  odds  In  the  favor  of 
any  student. 

But  the  odds  can  be  turned  in  one's  favor 
providing  the  student  Is  willing  to  give 
enough  careful  thought  to  the  selection  of  a 
college  and  to  the  reasons  for  deciding  to 
attend  a  particular  school  In  the  first  place. 

The  student  should  never  be  allowed  to 
back  Into  the  choice  of  a  college.  Instead, 
the  choice  must  be  made  with  eyes  wide  open. 
The  candidate  must  be  very  much  aware  of 
all  the  alternatives.  Young  men  and  women 
must  think  and  plot  a  campaign  designed  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  possibilities 
open  to  them  In  higher  education.  They 
must  clarify  their  own  philosophy  of  higher 
education  and  what  they  want  to  accomplish 
during  these  last  years  of  formal  preparation 
for  life. 

To  plan  wisely  it  must  be  recognized  that 
men  and  women  of  17  or  18  are  essentially 
the  persons  they  will  become  after  youth  has 
passed.  Therefore.  If  they  do  the  right  Job 
of  assessing  their  potentials,  their  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  they  will  have  made  a  good 
start  toward  the  right  college  decision. 

And  It  Is  extremely  Important  for  parents 
to  realize  that  this  Is  the  time  to  allow  the 
young  adult  to  make  his  own  decision  and 
live  with  It. 

Unless  young  adults  can  make  this  decision 
on  their  own.  they  are  not  ready  for  college. 

This  reality— that  their  child,  ready  to 
enter  college.  Is  already  a  young  adult — is 
difficult  for  many  parents  to  accept. 

Once  this  self-appralsal  has  been  made,  the 
students  themselves  must  decide  which  col- 
lege can  do  the  best  Job  of  recognizing  their 
potentials  and  helping  them  refine  these 
potentials.  The  process  of  a  college  educa- 
tion, after  all.  Is  usually  more  a  refinement  of 
potentials  than  a  process  of  acquiring  new 
ones. 

This  refinement  process  can  take  place  In 
a  wide  variety  of  settings.  Clearly  no  par- 
ticular Institution  has  a  priority  on  this  kind 
of  offering. 
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Getting    Into   College — Timing — When   Is 
A   Youth   Ready? 
(By  John  C.  Hoy) 

If  the  average  shoe  size  In  the  United 
States  Is  9,  this  does  not  mean  that  every 
person  has  a  size  9  foot. 

Neither  does  the  fact  that  the  average 
age  of  a  college  freshman  Is  17  or  18  mean 
that  every  youngster  Is  ready  for  college 
Immediately   following  high   school. 

Actually  a  good  number  of  young  people 
who  take  a  Job  for  a  year  or  so  after  high 
school  do  better  beginning  college  later  than 
they  would  have  otherwise. 

These  usually  are  young  people  who  need 
further  experience  with  the  "real  world"  be- 
fore they  can  gain  a  better  sense  of  why  they 
are  planning  a  college  education. 

Colleges  and  universities  are  very  much 
Interested  In  students  who  have  the  kind  of 
foresight  such  a  move  demonstrates. 

There  should  be  no  embarrassment  to  a 
parent  whose  son  or  daughter  takes  a 
working  intermission  between  high  school 
and  college.  More  and  more  colleges  are 
encouraging  their  enrolled  students  to  take 
a  year  off  for  Just  this  purpose — often  with- 
out regard  to  academic  dlflQculty. 

There  are  students  who  attend  college 
because  they  have  "nothing  better  to  do." 
Not  surprisingly,  students  of  this  sort  often 
bog  down  in  the  "sophomore  slump" — and 
drop  out  of  college  altogether. 

From  our  experience  we  believe  that  many 
youngsters  have  the  right  Instinct  about 
whether  they  are  ready  for  college.  All  too 
often  it  Is  the  parents  who  force  them  Into 
mistakes. 

Parents,  understandably,  have  a  tendency 
to  believe  that  their  child  will  do  well  In 
college  If  only  given  the  chance.  This,  In 
spite  of  a  record  of  poor  performance  In  high 
school. 

But  logic,  no  matter  how  one  tries  to 
stretch  It.  does  not  Indicate  that  the  student 
who  did  not  like  high  school  and  did  not  do 
well  there  will  enjoy  college  and  get  what  he 
should  out  of  It.  ; 

An  unusually  high  percentage  of  parents 
who  push  this  kind  of  a  child  often  discover 
the  term  "late  bloomer."  They  claim  that 
their  child,  one  who  has  "not  achieved"  in 
high  school,  Is  really  a  species  of  genius  who 
has  not  yet  shown  his  bud.  Colleges  are 
constantly  dealing  with  young  people.  They 
are  particularly  well  adept  at  recognizing  the 
wide  variety  of  "late  bloomers"  who  apply 
for  admission. 

Putting  pressure  on  underachievers  to  go 
to  college  Is  merely  Increasing  the  chance 
that  these  youths  will  drop  out.  The  ma- 
jority of  college  dropouts  In  the  United 
States  are  youngsters  who  have  been  under 
this  pressure. 

Occasionally  an  applicant  appears  who 
does  not  present  all  the  proper  credentials, 
but  clearly  shows  a  particular  dimension  of 
independence  or  creativity  which  caused  him 
to  buck  the  system  in  high  school.  As  a 
result  this  student  did  not  gain  the  particu- 
lar rewards — namely  grades — given  by  the 
secondary  school. 

Such  a  student  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
a  voracious  reader.  This  student  may 
possess  a  curiosity  and  diligence  which  leads 
Into  worlds  of  learning  that  actually  may  be 
unmeasurable  by  the  standards  of  tradi- 
tional achievement. 

Parents  would  do  well  to  allow  their  son's 
or  daughter's  guidance  counselor  and  admis- 
sions officer  to  determine  how  truly  un- 
usual the  candidate's  case  may  be.  When  a 
parent  says,  "I  have  a  truly  unusual  son, 

J"* the    college    admissions    officer 

feels  it's  time  to  duck.  This  kind  of  infor- 
mation is  best  presented  by  the  candidate 
personally.  He  will  have  ample  opportunity 
Jo  do  so  on  the  application  form  or  during 
the  interview. 
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In  general,  colleges  are  quite  suspicious  of 
the  candidate  or  parent  who  comes  into  the 
admissions  office  and  uses  the  term  "late 
bloomer"  as  an  excuse  for  a  poor  high  school 
record. 

Actually,  students  who  truly  belong  In  this 
category  are  much  too  Interested  and  in- 
volved In  lively  concerns  to  describe  them- 
selves In  such  a  fashion. 

In  short,  one  of  the  real  tests  of  whether 
a  young  man  or  young  lady  is  ready  to  enter 
college  Is  his  or  her  ability  to  make  an  ob- 
jective appraisal  of  themselves. 

Getting    Into    College — Student — Not 

Parent — Is   Candidate 

(By  John   C.  Hoy) 

Applying  to  college  is  perhaps  the  first 
adult  responsibility  assumed  by  young  peo- 
ple. It  Is  certainly  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant tasks  they  will  ever  undertake. 

I  feel  strongly  that  parents  should  recog- 
nize that  the  college  application  Is  the  stu- 
dent's responsibility.  Admissions  officers  far 
prefer  to  correspond  directly  with  the  stu- 
dents instead  of  their  parents.  Colleges  ad- 
mit students,  not  parents. 

Too  frequently,  however,  a  father  sends 
the  initial  letter  on  bixslness  stationery.  It 
is  almost  as  if  he  doubts  his  child's  capacity 
to  write  a  letter  worthy  of  consideration.  I 
recommend.  Instead,  that  routine  corre- 
spondence from  beginning  to  end  should  be 
between  student  and  college. 

A  letter  from  parents  is,  of  course,  welcome 
when  it  describes  a  particular  problem  or 
some  condition  affecting  their  child's  appli- 
cation. But  generally  I  hold  with  the  ad- 
missions officer's  adage:  "The  thicker  the 
folder,  the  thicker  the  kid." 

Thus  the  overzealous  parent  can  harm  this 
offspring's  chance  of  conducting  an  impor- 
tant "negotiation"  and  developing  from  that 
experience  the  qualities  of  Independence  that 
will  contribute  to  eventual  academic  success. 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  overly  dependent 
youngster  is  far  more  likely  to  be  a  candidate 
for  the  50-percent  dropout  group  than  the 
young  individual  with  initiative. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  high  school  stu- 
dents should  willy-nilly  go  it  alone  in  plan- 
ning a  college  education.  They  can  and 
should  enlist  all  the  help  possible  from  their 
secondary  school's  guidance  director  or 
counSfelor. 

The  counselor  has  helped  place  hundreds 
of  students  In  college.  He  truly  qualifies 
as  an  expert  in  the  entire  college  placement 
process.  Parents  can  serve  by  subtly  en- 
couraging the  student  to  make  a  sincere  ef- 
fort. But  remember  the  line  Is  thin  between 
parental  Interest  and  parental  pressure. 
Conflict  with  the  parent  Is  found  to  be  at 
the  root  of  the  majority  of  academic  and 
social  difficulties  suffered  by  most  students. 

Beyond  being  a  source  of  information, 
the  counselor  also  can  assist  the  students 
invaluably  by  objectively  appraising  their 
qualifications  for  various  colleges.  Recom- 
mendations against  trying  one  college  or 
another  should  not  be  taken  amiss.  Parents 
too  often  misunderstand  or  feel  offended 
when  a  counselor  advises  against  a  particu- 
lar college. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  counselor's 
and  student's  interests  are  the  same.  The 
counselor  wants  to  see  students  from  his 
school  enter  colleges  and  universities  where 
they  will  succeed. 

Most  counselors  will  suggest  that  students 
apply  to  three  or  four  institutions.  Most 
often  the  colleges  recommended  vary  in 
terms  of  entrance  requirements.  It  will  be 
wise  for  students  to  apply  to  at  least  one 
Institution  where  they  can  be  relatively  sure 
of  admittance.  It  should,  of  course,  be  to  a 
college  well  suited  to  the  applicant's  needs. 
Failure  to  work  out  a  careful  program  of 
college  applications  too  often  means  failure 
In  entering  college.  Those  who  have  not 
chosen  wisely  In  applying  to  colleges  often 


find  that  In  the  warm  days  of  spring,  they 

are  out  in  the  cold.  'Then  they  desperately 

and  too  often  hopelessly — seek  opportuni- 
ties in  institutions  at  which  they  would 
have  easily  qualified  if  they  had  only  applied 
in  time. 

But  regard  for  proper  timing  is  not  to  be 
mistaken  as  advocacy  of  overly  early  college 
planning.  As  an  admissions  officer,  I  \irgt 
early  planning;  it  pays  off  in  most  situations 
in  life.  But  premature  planning  is  of  little 
advantage — and  tends  to  be  rather  neurotic. 

One  college  president  cautions:  "Some  ruin 
high  school  worrying  about  getting  into  col- 
lege." To  be  specific,  the  junior  year  in  sec- 
ondary school  is  soon  enough  for  actual  col- 
lege planning— assviming,  of  course,  that  the 
student  began  a  college  preparatory  course  in 
his  freshman  year. 

I  am  dead  set  against  students  seeking  in- 
terviews in  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years.  This  puts  too  much  "college"  pressure 
on  people  before  it  is  sensible  for  them  to 
worry.  And  their  "worrying"  Is  not  practical 
for  the  colleges  and  universities,  either.  Be- 
fore Junior  year  the  student  Just  has  not 
complied  the  academic  and  personal  evidence 
needed  for  an  admissions  officer  to  be  able  to 
take  action. 

"In"    School    Often    Proves    "Fab   Out" 

Getting  Into  College 
(By  John  C.  Hoy) 

Americans  receive  a  great  deal  of  training 
In  buying  on  the  basis  of  name  and  size. 
Whatever  Its  value  In  everyday  life,  this  pro- 
cedure Just  does  not  make  sense  in  selecting 
a  college. 

There  are  more  than  2,200  accredited,  4- 
year  colleges  and  universities  in  this  coun- 
try. An  unparalleled  dimension  of  choice  is 
open  to  prospective  students  and  their 
parents. 

Nevertheless,  the  thinking  of  far  too  many 
students  and  parents  is  obscured  by  the  feel- 
ing that  perhaps  50  of  those  2.200  institu- 
tions are  the  "in"  places  to  go. 

At  Wesleyan  University  we  face  this  prob- 
lem to  some  degree.  My  advice  to  students 
who  seem  to  be  applying  because  of  Wes- 
leyan's  prestige  is  to  think  again  and  de- 
cide what  they  really  seek  is  a  college 
education. 

Basking  in  supposed  prestige  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  an  education.  Furthermore,  in 
entirely  practical  terms,  many  who  first  go 
tc  a  college  or  university  for  superficial  rea- 
sons eventually  wake  up  and  become  very 
unhappy.  Some  are  so  disillusioned  that 
they  drop  out. 

The  naivete  of  this  prestige  business  can 
easily  be  demonstrated.  Consider  the  case  of 
current  and  recent  presidents  of  three  re- 
nowned universities.  Brown,  Duke,  and  Har- 
vard. All  three  were  formerly  presidents  of 
Lawrence  University  in  Appleton,  Wis.  The 
energy  and  leadership  that  these  distin- 
guished men  have  so  Impressively  displayed 
for  their  name  institutions  was  earlier 
matched  by  their  services  at  one  small  Wis- 
consin college. 

In  fact,  an  extraordinary  number  of  dis- 
tinguished university  presidents,  professors, 
and  researchers  have  attended  and  taught  in 
comparatively  unknown  institutions.  A 
Knapp- Goodrich  study,  "The  Origins  of 
American  Scientists,"  reveals  that  on  a  scale 
of  the  production  of  scientists,  40  of 
America's  top  50  institutions  are  small  liberal 
arts  colleges.  Many  of  these  are  of  limited 
reputation.  Most  are  located  in  the  Middle 
and  Far  West.  Only  three  large,  well-known 
institutions — Johns  Hopkins,  Chicago,  and 
Wisconsin — were  listed  at  all  among  the  top 
50. 

Similar  studies  of  the  collegiate  back- 
ground of  business  and  industrial  leaders 
indicate  that  the  better  known  institutions 
have  no  corner  on  the  market  when  It  comes 
to  producing  unusually  successful  men  and 
women. 
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size  Is  another  factor  that  often  distorts 
the  thinking  of  prospective  students  as  they 
consider  the  colleges  and  universities  to  which 
they  will  apply. 

The  current  bias  seems  to  be  against  "big- 
ness." Needless  to  say,  we  of  Wesleyan  have 
a  well-developed  awareness  of  the  advantages 
offered  by  a  relatively  small  campus  and  a 
high  ratio  of  faculty  to  students. 

But  no  one  of  us  would  agree  with  the  ex- 
aggerated fears  that  an  education  at  a  large 
institution  reduces  the  students  to  being 
"Just  another  number." 

In  fact,  because  of  their  size  many  larger 
Institutions  are  able  to  offer  a  great  deal  more 
individualized  attention  to  students.  Per- 
sonnel services  at  many  State  universities 
have  well-rounded  professional  staffs  work- 
ing in  vocational  guidance  and  planning.  Job 
placement,  psychological  testing  and  coun- 
seling, psychiatric  clinics,  complete  medical 
and  health  services,  as  well  as  academic 
counseling. 

The  problem  facing  prospective  students, 
their  secondary  school  advisers,  and  their 
parents  is  to  choose  the  school  for  which  the 
studAt  is  best  suited.  Any  student  with 
initiative  to  seek  out  the  multiplicity  of  serv- 
ices offered  at  large  universities  can  enjoy  a 
very  complete  education  at  such  an  institu- 
tion. 

Dad's  "alma  mater"  can  be  a  real  problem. 
How  many  dads  who  went  to  Siwash  feel 
their  sons  ought  to  go  there,  too?  In  such 
Instances,  Junior  is  forced,  unwittingly,  to 
support  dad's  enthusiasm  although  he  has 
severe  reservations  about  practically  all  of 
his  father's  old  college  buddies. 

All  that  can  be  said  here  is  that  alumni 
sons,  above  all  others,  should  be  critical  of 
dad's  college.  They  should  be  permitted  to 
measure  the  place  as  objectively  as  possible. 
The  parent  truly  Interested  in  his  son — 
rather  than  his  own  reincarnation — will  en- 
courage the  young  man  to  recognize  that  the 
education  he  is  seeking  is  for  himself. 

Besides,  after  25  years.  Siwash  really  isn't 
the  same  old  place  anyway. 


Getttnc  Into  College — Beware  Sales 
PrrcH — Seek  Facts 
(By  John  C.  Hoy) 

Watch  five  television  commercials  extolling 
the  merits  of  different  razor  blades  or  house- 
hold detergents  and  decide  which  to  buy.  It's 
pretty  hard.  That  is,  if  one  wants  to  be  cer- 
tain of  getting  the  best  value  for  the  dollar. 

Unfortunately  the  average  college  catalog 
Is  of  little  more  value  In  helping  the  college 
candidate  make  his  choice. 

College  catalogs  da  differ  from  television 
commercials  in  some  respects.  Most  of  them 
are  dreadfully  dull  and  show  an  appalling 
lack  of  clarity. 

It  Is  no  wonder  young  people  feel  confused 
and  indifferent  toward  the  process  of  select- 
ing their  school  after  exposure  to  a  dozen 
college  catalogs.  Catalogs  have  become  very 
standardized.  They  make  It  difficult  for  the 
candidates  to  tell  the  difference  between  the 
school  that  offers  what  they  want  and  those 
they  should  avoid. 

Still,  the  catalog  does  carry  much  essential 
Information.  There  also  usually  is  sup- 
plemental material  which  can  be  more  help- 
ful. If  students  are  Interested  In  a  college 
they  should  get  its  alumni  magazine,  the 
college  newspaper,  other  peripheral  litera- 
ture and  political  Journals  published  by  the 
student  community. 

Most  admission  ofHces  will  gladly  honor 
requests  for  such  information.  By  studying 
these  college  media,  in  addition  to  the 
catalog,  a  far  greater  insight  into  the  college 
character  can  be  attained. 

Further,  there  are  objective  gul^s  to 
American  colleges.  Excellent  books  to  read 
are  the  "College  Board  Handbook"  and  "Man- 
ual of  Freshman  Class  Profiles,"  both  pub- 
lished by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  and  "Cass  and  Bimbaum  Compara- 


tive Oulde  to  American  Colleges,"  published 
by  Harper  and  Row. 

While  these  books  are  not  always  directly 
available  to  the  student,  the  high  school  col- 
lege counselor  usually  is  willing  to  lend  them 
and.  if  necessary,  aid  In  their  interpretation. 

From  these  books  the  student  can  get  an 
honest  appraisal  of  what  different  colleges 
are,  what  they  offer,  their  true  aims  and 
purposes,  and  their  backgrounds. 

In  studying  the  college  catalog  the  most 
valuable  information  is  course  content,  the 
various  academic  programs,  requirements  for 
graduation,  financial  information,  and  the 
description  of  scholarships  available. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  single  mistake  made 
by  a  candidate  reading  a  college  catalog  is 
to  fall  into  the  trap  of  counting  the  niunber 
of  Ph.  D.'s  on  a  school's  faculty. 

That  an  Individual  has  a  doctorate  Is  cer- 
tainly one  measure  of  his  academic  prepara- 
tion for  teaching.  But  this  does  not  mean 
it  is  possible  to  assess  the  academic  power 
of  an  institution  by  a  nose  count  of  the  men 
with  doctorates  teaching  there. 

The  Ph.  D.  is  no  accurate  indicator  of 
whether  a  man  is  an  eminently  successful 
teacher;  it  means  he  Is  potentially  a  suc- 
cessful scholar. 

If  I  were  a  young  man  seeking  my  college 
again,  and  I  found  one  where  several  pro- 
fessors had  written  exciting  books  In  the 
last  year,  this  would  Interest  me  very  much. 
If  the  school  could  list  three  or  four  recent 
titles,  I'd  be  tempted  to  go  there  regardless 
of  the  Ph.  D.  percentage.  One  must  dig  be- 
low the  surface  to  discover  such  things. 

In  other  words,  the  advice  Is  that  It  would 
be  foolhardy  to  rely  on  the  catalog  alone. 
Photography  can  be  a  very  deceptive  art.  So 
can  words  from  an  institution  which  may 
be  "on  the  make."  Candidates  should  do 
some  real  research  If  they  want  to  see  the 
true  face  of  the  college  they  are  considering. 

Getting  Into   College — Juniob   Year   Time 
FOR  Legwork 

(By  John  C.  Hoy) 

When  he  becomes  a  Junior,  the  secondary 
school  student  must  really  face  up  to  the 
question  of  college — where  to  go  and  how  to 
get  there. 

An  Immediate  responsibility  can  be  quite 
a  strain — college  boards.  I  believe  it  Is  gen- 
erally wise  for  the  Junior  to  take  a  set  of 
scholastic  aptitude  and  achievement  test  ex- 
aminations offered  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examinations  Board  (Box.  592,  Princeton, 
N.J.). 

Taking  the  examination  while  a  Junior 
does  not  mean  that  students  are  Irrevocably 
"stuck"  With  their  scores.  They  i will  have 
another  chance.  If  they  want  It,  &i  a  senior. 

But  the  early  testing  does  h^ve  value. 
For  one  thing  students  can  gain  invaluable 
experience  with  college  board  testing.  Once 
acquainted  with  the  form,  many  students 
significantly  Improve  their  scores.  Another 
plus  is  the  evidence  the  tests  will  produce 
for  the  secondary  school  guidance  counselor. 
A  student's  counselor  can.  by  reviewing  test 
results,  suggest  within  broad  limits  the  kind 
of  college  that  should  be  most  suitable  for 
the  applicant. 

Some  students  also  may  want  to  take  the 
American  college  testing  program  (330  East 
Washington  Avenue,  Iowa  City.  Iowa) .  There 
are  many  colleges  and  universities  which 
prefer  scores  from  this  battery  of  tests. 

But  while  college  board  testing  as  a  Junior 
has  real  value.  It  also  involves  some  danger. 

Even  confined  to  senior  year,  college  boards 
are  greatly  overemphasized.  Too  many  sec- 
ondary school  students  are  bedeviled  by  the 
prospect — and  then  the  results — of  college 
boards. 

In  fact,  college  boards  results  are  not  of 
llfe-or-death  significance  In  deciding 
whether  a  student  will  be  admitted  to  col- 
lege. Every  year  some  of  the  most  selective 
institutions   take   students   with    quite   low 


college  boards.  And  some  of  the  least  se- 
lective turn  down  students  with  very  high 
college  boards.  Clearly,  admissions  officers 
base  their  decisions  on  something  besides 
these  tests. 

My  philosophy  on  college  boards  is  that 
students  should  be  encoiu-aged  to  take  them 
and  to  do  as  well  as  they  can.  When  scores 
are  received,  I  urge  students  to  accept  them 
maturely  and  with  commonsense.  They 
must  not  be  discoxiraged  If  the  scores  tend 
to  be  lower  than  hoped. 

Another  Job  for  the  Juniors  preparing  for 
college,  and  one  that  is  less  nerve  wracking, 
is  to  visit  a  number  of  institutions  In  which 
they  Eire  interested. 

If  students  have  the  time  and  energy,  it 
would  be  Ideal  for  them  to  visit  from  6  to  IJ 
colleges  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
their  Junior  year. 

Beginning  college  visits  in  the  late  spring 
is  opportune  because  admission  officers  are 
relatively  free  after  May  1.  They  have  Just 
finished  putting  together  their  freshman 
class  for  the  coming  fall  and  are  ready  to 
begin  thinking  of  the  year  following. 

Nevertheless,  the  Junior  visiting  campus 
should  not  necessarily  expect  a  full  interview. 
What  the  prospective  college  freshman  should 
concentrate  on  is  getting  a  sense  of  the 
school's  atmosphere  and  human  dimension. 

It  will  be  particularly  worthwhile  to  at- 
tend classes — both  large  lectures  and  small 
discussion  sections.  And  the  applicant 
should  take  a  hard  look  at  the  life  of  the 
campus.  At  a  large  university  this  would  in- 
clude fraternities,  dormitories,  the  interna- 
tional house,  the  student  center,  off-campus 
rooming  houses,  etc.  Frequently,  it  is  the 
atmosphere  In  these  facilities  that  will  decide 
a  student  for  or  against  a  particular  college. 

After  the  first  round  of  visits,  prospective 
students  should  narrow  their  sights  on  three 
or  four  schools  that  Interest  them  most.  A 
return  visit  to  these  campuses  is  then  In 
order.  This  time  the  student  should  antici- 
pate a  more  complete  interview  with  the  ad- 
missions officer,  and  while  on  the  campus, 
even  more  Intensively,  try  to  sample  the  life 
of  the  student  body.  Arrangements  can  be 
made  through  the  admissions  office  to  spend 
time  in  classrooms,  eat  with  students,  and 
live  in  the  dormitories. 

That  a  college  is  not  considered  among  the 
most  selective  does  not  mean  that  It  is  not 
excellent.  There  are  a  great  many  Institu- 
tions overrated  because  of  their  high  en- 
trance selectivity. 

Many  schools  which  do  not  make  it  quite 
as  difficult  to  enter  are  exceedingly  fine  places 
at  which  to  study.  These  "sleepers"  are  often 
moving  ahead  fast  and  are  thoroughly  sound 
and  exciting  places  of  which  to  be  a  part.  In 
fact,  I  think  It  may  be  more  stimulating 
educationally  to  help  build  a  "B  plus"  college 
than  to  attend  one  long  rated  "A." 

Facing  the  iNEvrrABLE  Interview — Getting 

Into  College 

(By  John  C.  Hoy) 

The  admissions  interview  will  be  one  of 
the  most  Important  factors  in  determining 
whether  your  son  or  daughter  goes  to  a 
particular  college. 

It  is  Important  in  two  ways: 

The  interviewer,  whose  Job  Is  to  make  a 
personal  evaluation  of  the  candidate,  ob- 
viously is  in  a  key  position  to  Influence  the 
committee's  final  decision. 

The  candidate,  while  in  the  admissions 
office,  is  In  an  excellent  position  to  have  any 
questions  about  the  situation  clarified. 

What  is  the  admissions  officer  looking  for 
In  the  candidate? 

After  having  met  thousands  of  young 
people  in  similar  situations,  the  admissions 
officer  realizes  that  no  two  are  truly  alike 
He  wants  to  know  what  makes  this  candidate 
tick. 

If  the  candidate  tries  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  he  or  she  Is  an  absolute  model, 
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one  who  has  done  everything  right,  the  ad- 
missions officer  will  think  something  Is 
wrong.  They  have  been  around  too  long 
to  expect  or  believe  in  this  kind  of  per- 
formance. Besides,  an  admissions  officer 
would  consider  such  i>erfection  indicative 
of  a  rather  bland  and  uninteresting  individ- 
ual. One  might  wager  that  the  admissions 
officer  would  conclude  that  his  college  is  not 
good  enough  to  contain  such  an  individual. 

The  admissions  officer  is  looking  for  can- 
dor. He  will  respect  the  applicant  who 
luiows  his  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  can 
discuss  them  objectively.  This  does  not 
mean  that  candidates  are  expected  to  dep- 
recate themselves.  The  young  adult  who 
overdoes  this  is  often  as  uninteresting  as  the 
one  who  feigns  perfection. 

It  is  wise  to  remember  that  college  ad- 
missions officers  are  trying  to  pick  a  "well- 
rounded"  class,  not  a  class  full  of  "well- 
rounded"  people. 

The  strengths,  weaknesses,  causes,  con- 
cerns, bumps,  and  rough  edges  of  the  can- 
didate all  are  of  Interest  to  a  competent 
admissions  officer.  He  is  an  Imperfect  hu- 
man being,  too. 

The  admissions  man  does  not  expect  to 
do  all  the  interviewing.  Unless  also  put  in 
the  place  of  the  Interviewee  by  the  applicant, 
he  will  feel  that  the  meeting  has  been  in- 
complete. 

If,  by  the  time  the  interview  Is  arranged, 
the  student  Is  deeply  engrossed  in  the  proc- 
ess of  picking  a  college,  there  will  be  many 
questions  the  student  truly  needs  to  ask. 

The  pitfall  of  merely  asking  questions  to 
show  off,  however,  should  be  avoided. 

This  means  the  student  should  have  the 
good  sense  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  college  before  the  interview. 

In  addition  to  the  conventional  material 
students  have  searched  out  about  the  In- 
stitution, they  should  have  talked  with 
alxunnl  and  stwdents  In  their  home  area  In 
preparing  for  the  Interview. 

The  admissions  office  Is  there  to  help  the 
candidate,  but  the  "drop  In"  does  not  get 
the  kind  of  attention  reserved  for  the  stu- 
dent who  plans  ahead.  Make  an  appoint- 
ment 10  days  to  2  weeks  In  advance  of  the 
admissions  interview. 

And  it  never  hurts  to  make  the  Job  of  the 
admissions  officer  less  difficult.  Make  cer- 
tain he  has  received  all  the  data  required 
before  the  interview.  Bring  along,  or  send 
in  advance,  an  unofficial  transcript  from 
high  school  so  that  time  can  be  saved  In 
reviewing  the  student's  record. 

If  the  parent  accompanies  the  student.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  the  college  Is  In- 
terested in  the  student,  not  dad  or  mom, 
for  the  freshman  class.  Don't,  for  suiy- 
thlng,  be  the  "old  man"  or  "old  lady"  who 
sits  in  an  interview  and  feels  that  he  or 
she,  not  their  child.  Is  going  to  be  graded 
on  answers  to  questions. 

(While  there  is  no  true  substitute  for  visit- 
ing the  campus,  on  occasion  a  candidate  Just 
cannot  get  there.  In  this  case  write  and 
explain  the  situation  to  the  admission  office. 
Arrangements  usually  can  be  made  to  have 
a  representative  of  the  office  or  an  aliunnus 
interview  the  candidate  in  the  home  area.) 

Time  must  be  budgeted  to  allow  4  or  5 
hours  on  the  college  campus.  A  half-hour 
interview  and  campus  tour  cannot  provide 
all  that  must  be  understood  In  order  to 
make  the  right  decision. 

Candidates  should  really  try  to  plug  them- 
selves into  the  campus  life  during  the  visit. 
They  should  read  the  bulletin  boards.  Bul- 
letin boards,  often  very  directly,  can  tell 
them  much  about  the  political,  social,  reli- 
gious, and  literary  life  at  the  school. 

Applicants  can  benefit  by  introducing 
themselves  to  students  In  the  union,  book- 
store and  campus  walks.  These  random  en- 
counters often  are  more  helpful   than  the 


official  tour.  But  keep  in  mind  that  Indl- 
vldUEil  opinion  may  be  colored  at  the  mo- 
ment by  the  loss  of  a  steady  girl  or  by  a 
flunked  examination. 

Since  at  least  half  pf  a  college  education 
comes  from  outside  of  the  classroom,  the 
Intellectual  ferment  revealed  by  the  bulle- 
tin board  and  personal  encounters  Is  vitally 
Important  to  the  candidate.  Finding  crit- 
icism, debate  and  ferment  during  the  visit 
Is  a  healthy  rather  than  negative  sign. 
Trust  evidence  of  a  lively  dialog  on  a  wide 
variety  of  topics.  This  is  what  college  is. all 
about. 


Getting  Into  College — How  to  Pat?  Check 

Scholarships 

(By  John  C.  Hoy) 

College  Is  expensive.  But  one  need  not 
give  up  hope  of  a  college  education  for  lack 
of  money. 

Fortunately,  where  family  resources  do  not 
measure  up,  scholarship  assistance  is  avail- 
able to  the  qualified  student.  But  virtually 
all  scholarships  and  other  financial  assist- 
ance are  firmly  anchored  to  the  "need  prin- 
ciple." 

Parents  of  a  child  seeking  a  scholarship 
should  file  a  confidential  financial  state- 
ment with  the  College  Scholarship  Service. 
The  organization  serves  as  clearinghouse  for 
this  sort  of  Information  for  most  American 
colleges  and  universities. 

Thus,  one  application  filed  at  the  service's 
headquarters  at  Box  176,  Princeton,  N.J.,  will 
provide  the  personal  financial  information 
needed  to  back  up  a  scholarship  application 
for  almost  all  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  the  country. 

Applications  are  thoroughly  processed  by 
the  service.  Information  received  is  com- 
puterized and  "tested"  on  the  basis  of  the 
service's  long  experience  In  appraising  fam- 
ilies In  terms  of  the  "need  principle." 

The  resulting  evaluation  of  financial  need 
Is  forwarded  to  every  Institution  In  which 
the  prospective  student  Is  Interested.  Each 
college  admissions  office  has  a  financial  aid 
specialist  who  will.  If  requested,  review  with 
parents  the  evaluation  placed  on  their  con- 
fidential financial  statement. 

The  following  table  will  provide  a  rule-of- 
thumb  idea  of  how  much  parents  are  ex- 
pected to  contribute  from  their  Income 
toward  a  son's  or  daughter's  education: 

Normal  expected  yearly  support  for  college 
expenses  from  family  incomes  of  different 
levels 


Family 

Number  of  dependent  children 

income 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

$4,000 . 

$6,000 

$8,000 

$10,000 

$12,000 

$14,000...... 

$16,000 

$380 
760 
1,220 
1.770 
2,360 
3,030 
3,730 

$270 
570 
950 
1,420 
1,060 
2,560 
3,200 

$210 
450 
780 
1,200 
1,680 
2.230 
2,835 

$170 
390 
680 
1,050 
1,500 
2,020 
2,600 

$150 

330 

590 

950 

1,370 

1,870 

2,420 

This  means  that  a  family  with  an  Income 
of  $4,000  a  year  and  one  dependent  child  is 
only  expected  to  pay  $380  toward  a  year  of 
that  child's  education.  But  the  family  whose 
income  stands  at  $16,000  or  higher  Is  ex- 
pected to  contribute  $3,730  a  year. 

Actually  the  computations  of  the  College 
Scholarship  Service  are  somewhat  more  com- 
plicated. Other  family  assets  besides  income 
are  weighed.  And  consideration  Is  given  to 
such  extenuating  circumstances  as  other 
educational  expenses,  insurance  and  retire- 
ment needs,  debts,  unusual  or  continuing 
Illness,  and  limitations  upon  the  earning 
power  of  the  parents.  To  repeat,  a  college 
education  Is  expensive — scholtirship  help 
notwithstanding. 


How  much  Is  the  college  tab?  The  fol- 
lowing typical  budgets  for  two  different 
kinds  of  schools  may  help  parents  estimate 
costs  more  closely.  Such  Information  Is  al- 
ways available  In  a  college  catalog. 

Estimated  annual  expenses  at  an  eastern 
college 

Tuition $1,700 

Other  fees 120 

Room 400 

Board 600 

Books  and  supplies lOO 

Miscellaneous 320 

Total 3.  240 

Expenses  for  a  resident '  at  a  State  university 

University  fee $150 

Student  union  fee 10 

Student  government  fee 10 

Room 250-400 

Meals __  400-560 

Books 100 

Miscellaneous 250-400 

Total 1,  620 

'  Nonresidents  will  usually  pay  an  addi- 
tional $400  to  $500  m  tuition. 


THE  GROWING  POWER  STRUGGLE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
on  September  1,  1965,  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah, 
spoke  on  "The  Growing  Power  Struggle" 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Washington 
Trade  Association  Executives.  In  his 
succinct  and  penetrating  analysis  of  this 
struggle  he  states : 

By  means  of  the  Constitution,  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  sought  to  preserve  that  power 
in  the  people  against  the  Inevitable  challenge 
of  an  age-old  tradition  of  power  polarized 
In  the  hand  of  one — or  a  few.  After  nearly 
200  years,  the  point  of  power  focus  has 
been  shifting  always  more  rapidly  away 
from  the  people  toward  the  single  executive. 

He  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the  rea- 
sons for  this  shift,  the  dangers  of  a  power 
seeking  executive,  how  far  it  has  pro- 
gressed in  this  country  and  what  might 
be  done  to  counteract  it.  I  commend  this 
speech  to  the  attention  of  all  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro» 
as  follows : 

The  Growing  Power  Struggle 
(Speech    by    Senator   Wallace   F.    Bennett, 

Sept.    1,    1965,    before    Washington    Trade 

Association  executives ) 

I  approach  this  assignment  today  with  an 
unusual  background  of  experience.  Once  I 
was  one  of  you — having  been  in  1937  presi- 
dent of  a  tiny  trade  association  with  a  two- 
person  staff,  and  12  years  later  president  of 
the  giant  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. Both  of  these  organizations  were 
vitally  affected  by  activities  of  Congress. 

Now  I  am  in  Congress — helping  to  create 
the  problems  which  Justify  your  employ- 
ment— and  giving  you  material  for  your  bul- 
letins to  your  members.  My  political  ene- 
mies Insist  that  this  pattern  creates  for  me 
an  inescapable  conflict  of  Interest.  I  like  to 
feel  rather  that  it  gives  me  two  points  of 
view  from  which  to  view  the  elemental 
forces  that  are  contesting  for  p>ower — and 
this  is  desirable,  for  the  same  reasons  that 
the  old  stereoptlcon  gave  spatial  depth  to  a 
picture  and  the  modern  stereo  gives  tonal 
depth  and  reality  to  sound. 

Today,  rather  than  to  discuss  certain  bills 
before  Congress — and  thus  disappoint  those 
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of  my  audience  who  may  not  be  directly  In- 
volved In  the  ones  selected — I  want  to  dis- 
cuss the  basic  and  growing  power  struggle 
In  which  we  are  all  deeply  Involved,  of  which 
these  bills  are  tools  and  ammunition. 

Like  other  natural  forces. '  power  always 
tends  to  be  polarized,  and  in  government  the 
two  obvious  and  ultimate  poles  are  the  ulti- 
mate executive,  whether  king,  dictator,  or 
president — and  the  people.  The  flow  of  force 
toward  these  two  poles,  like  the  {xxsitlve  and 
negative  ctirrents  of  electricity,  never  cea.se8. 
and  their  struggle  focuses  the  actual  and 
practical  balance  of  power  somewhere  be- 
tween. 

The  real  meaning  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Is  that  it  was  the  climax  of  centuries  of 
effort  and  sacrifice  to  break  through  the  tjrr- 
anny  of  self-perpetuating  executive  power, 
and  repose  the  power  in  the  people. 

By  means  of  the  Constitution,  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  sought  to  preserve  that  power  in 
the  people  against  the  inevitable  challenge  of 
an  age-old  tradition  of  power  polarized  in 
the  hands  of  one — or  a  few. 

After  nearly  200  years,  the  point  of  power 
focus  has  been  shifting  always  more  rapidly 
away  from  the  people  toward  the  single  ex- 
ecutive. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this: 

1.  The  executive  is  personal.  Identifiable, 
salable  with  our  modern  methods  of  mass  ex- 
ploitation, and  capable  of  singleness  of  pur- 
pose. In  addition,  he  has  $100  billion  to  dole 
out  almost  at  will.  On  the  other  hand,  "the 
people"  Is  an  amorphous.  Inchoate  mass, 
divided  into  antagonistic  groups. 

2.  The  very  singleness  of  purpose  of  which 
the  executive  Is  capable — and  the  people 
as  a  mass  concept  are  not-sharnesses  for  the 
executive  the  driving  force  of  ambition  and 
tends  to  burden  the  people  with  apathy. 
Leaders  are  supposed  to  rise  from  the  people 
and  serve  for  a  limited  time.  This  Is  how 
they  rise,  but  once  they  are  on  the  way  up. 
few.  If  any.  are  wlllirg  to  sink  back  Into  the 
mass.     Rather,  they  struggle  to  rise  higher. 

3.  A  society  as  complex  as  ours  must  al- 
ways be  ruled  by  representatives.  Theoreti- 
cally all  elected  officials  represent  the  people 
who  elected  them,  and  specifically  this  Is 
true  of  men  who  serve  in  legislative  bodies. 
Including  the  Congress. 

But  there  Is  a  growing  permanent  execu- 
tive establishment,  and  men  In  it  are  ap- 
pointed to  represent  and  wield  the  executive 
power  of  the  President.  Not  only  are  they 
not  answerable  to  the  people,  but  they  build 
a  mighty  bulwark  to  protect  the  executive 
against  the  Congress  and  the  people,  even  to 
the  extent  at  times  of  Ignoring  or  refusing 
to  carry  out  the  pbvlous  will  of  Congress. 
For  Instance,  base  closings,  merger  of  Re- 
serves and  National  Guird.  B-70  bomber, 
etc. 

4.  The  flow  of  power  from  the  people  to 
the  President  Is  self-accelerating — as  he  uses 
that  power  to  create  more.  It  is  also  debili- 
tating In  Its  effects  on  the  people. 

James  Madison,  author  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, said.  "We  rest  all  our  political  experi- 
ments on  the  capacity  of  mankind  for  self- 
government."  He  might  have  added.  "This 
rests  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  capacity  of 
individuals  for  self-control." 

Whether  consciously  or  not  (and  certainly 
no  ambitious  politician  will  admit  doing  it 
consciously),  the  power-seeking  executive, 
in  order  to  be  successful,  must  deliberately 
weaken  that  capacity  for  self-government 
and  put  in  Us  place  a  feeling  of  helplessness 
and  dependence  sweetened  with  promises  of 
a  better  life  with  little  or  no  Individual  re- 
,  sponslblllty  through  Federal  programs,  and 
the  greater  distribution  of  Federal  benefits 
and  Federal  money 

In  other  words,  the  spiritual  power  for 
sacrifice  and  service  of  the  Individual  must 
be  replaced  by  a  clever  appeal  to  mixed  fear 
and  selfishness,  backed  up  by  a  promise  of 
material  benefits — or  by  force. 


The  antlpoverty  program  represents  the 
appealing  face  of  the  power  drive.  The  re- 
peal of  14(b)  represents  the  other  face,  which 
displays  the  naked  use  of  force. 

In  short,  while  the  power  in  the  people 
rests  on  the  spiritual  strength  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen,  the  power  of  the  executive 
can  only  be  exerted  through  carefully  dis- 
guised materialism. 

How  far  has  this  polarization  of  power  In 
the  Executive  progressed?  Further  than  you 
think,  and  In  more  areas,  perhaps,  than  you 
have  observed.  The  system  of  checks  and 
balances  conceived  by  the  Founding  Fathers 
has  t)€come  largely  Impotent.  The  execu- 
tive department  has  grown  tremendously  In 
size,  and  in  its  assertion  of  power.  Today  the 
executive  department,  not  counting  military 
In  uniform,  numbers  2,540,000  persons  with 
an  annual  payroll  of  $17  billion.  On  the 
other  hand.  Congress — the  Intended  focus  of 
representation  of  the  people — has  lost  most 
of  its  balancing  force  for  several  reasons. 
Among  them  are  these: 

1.  Under  the  "strong  President"  concept, 
so  popular  with  the  liberals.  Congress  has 
lost  Its  opportunity  to  Initiate  laws.  Under 
the  same  concept,  many  of  Its  Members  now 
feel  a  greater  allegiance  to  the  Executive  ( for 
his  political  help  and  that  of  his  labor  allies) 
than  to  the  State  or  district  from  which  they 
are  elected.  Many  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators have  become  almost  completely  de- 
pendent for  their  campaign  funds  on  na- 
tional labor  organizations.  This  dependence 
has  been  Increased  by  the  great  weakening  of 
the  two-party  system. 

2.  The  State's  governorships  have  also  lost 
their  usefulness  as  balancing  power  centers. 
The  acceptance  of  Federal  grants  of  funds, 
upon  which  they  have  become  increasingly 
dependent,  inevitably  transfers  more  and 
more  powers  of  decision  to  Washington,  and 
makes  our  Governors  little  more  like  pro- 
vincial satraps.  Most  recently,  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  Cabinet  post  of  Urban  Affairs, 
we  have  created  a  means  by  which  the  mayors 
of  great  cities  can  completely  bypass  the 
State  governments.  Moreover,  under  the 
cloak  of  civil  rights,  we  have  given  Federal 
oflQclals  the  power  to  move  Into  all  local  units 
of  government — down  to  the  school  boards — 
and  exercise  a  veto  over  the  decisions  of  local 
elected  officials. 

What  does  this  Increasing  concentration 
of  power  In  the  Federal  executive  mean  to 
you  and  those  Industries  you  represent? 
Certainly  not  greater  freedom  of  economic 
or  business  decision  or  local  economic  au- 
tonomy. Actually,  you  not  only  are  obvious 
targets,  but  literally  sitting  ducks,  because 
you  tend  only  to  react  when  some  new  Fed- 
eral proposal  affects  you  directly.  Like  the 
American  people,  you  have  no  single  voice. 
You  do  not  hang  together — and  face  the 
risk  of  hanging  separately.  Do  not  breathe 
a  sigh  of  relief  If,  when  you  read  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  you  find  no  new  bill 
directly  affecting  you.  Rather,  remember 
the  oft-quoted  words  of  Donne: 

"Never  send  to  enquire  for  whom  the  bell 
tolls.    It  tolls  for  thee!" 

What  can  you  as  trade  association  execu- 
tives do  about  it  here  in  Washington? 
Little — except  try  to  put  out  ttres.  But  un- 
less the  executives  of  your  member  com- 
panies do  something  In  the  elections  back 
home  to  make  sure  their  communities  and 
their  States  send  men  to  their  State  legis- 
latures and  to  Congress  who  are  both  capa- 
ble and  free  from  domination*  by  Federal 
executives  or  labor,  power  will  continue  to 
flow  at  increasing  speed  from  the  people  to 
the  Federal  executive  establishment,  and  for 
our  children,  the  achievement  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  an  experiment  based  on  the 
capacity  of  mankind  for  self-government, 
will  again  become  only  a  dream — a  wistful 
memory. 

As  George  Burns  says.  "Do  it!" 


AMERICA  BACKS  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  indeed 
rare  when  sage  advice  and  sound  reason- 
ing on  our  foreign  policy — or  any  aspect 
of  it — can  be  offered  in  six  short  para- 
graphs. 

Nonetheless,  this  was  accomplished  in 
a  recent  editorial  by  the  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  Journal-Gazette.  Under  the  head- 
line. "America  Backs  President  Johnson," 
the  Journal-Gazette  has  summed  up  with 
clear  perception  what  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  country  have  indicated 
again  and  again  in  polls  and  statements. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tliis  ex- 
ample of  clarity  and  logic  be  printed  in 
the  Record  in  my  remaiks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal- 
Gazette,  Sept.  5,  1965] 
America  Backs  President  Johnson 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
charged  by  the  Constitution  with  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy. 

We  can  have  only  one  President  at  a  time 
and  the  President  now  is  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

It  is  not  good  to  divide  the  country  in  time 
of  war.    It  helps  the  enemy. 

These  statements  are  hard  to  dispute  and 
not  very  many  Americans  are  disputing  them. 

Most  Americans  realize  that  the  war  In 
Vietnam  was  not  started  by  our  country,  but 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  run  out  on  our  ally 
or  upon  our  own  Interests  In  southeast  Asia. 

America  wants  peace  In  Vietnam,  but  the 
enemy  does  not — at  least  up  to  now. 
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REVISION  OF  RULES  ON  BANK 
MERGERS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  editorial 
entitled  "Mr.  Katzenbach  Clears  the 
Air,"  published  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  October  5, 1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  5,  1965) 
Mr.  Katzenbach  Clears  the  Air 

One  of  the  more  adamant  opponents  of 
proposals  to  revise  the  rules  on  bank  mergers 
has     been     Attorney     General     Katzenbach. 
Now,  however,  he  appears  to  have  retreated  a     ^ 
bit. 

The  Attorney  General.  In  a  letter  to  Chair- 
man Patman  of  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee, Indicates  the  administration  would 
be  agreeable  to  legislation  embodying  a 
couple  of  principles  which  happen  to  be  the 
prime  alms  of  those  who  want  to  revise  the 
merger  rules.  So  Mr.  Katzenbach 's  letter 
may  help  settle  the  matter. 

For  one  thing,  the  Attorney  General 
agrees  that  Federal  policy  toward  mergers  of 
banking  Institutions  should  be  consistent 
Though  thafs  clearly  a  sensible  rule  for 
the  Government  in  any  area,  consistency 
has  been  notably  lacking  in  Washington's 
approach  to  banking  mergers. 

In  a  number  of  cases  In  recent  years,  bank 
mergers  duly  approved  by  a  Federal  banking 
agency  have  been  challenged  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  as  Illegal.  It's  not  that 
the  Department  and  the  agency  were  read- 
ing the  law  In  different  ways;  they  were 
simply  reading  different  laws. 

If  the  banking  agencies  and  the  Justice 
Department  are  all  going  to  continue  look- 
ing Into   banking  mergers,   as  Mr.  Katzen- 


bach thinks  they  should,  his  suggestion  is 
sound:  They  all  should  act  on  the  same 
legal  principle.  Above  all,  he  says  in  effect, 
the  public  interest  Is  paramount. 

That  Interest  Is  recognized  by  the  banking 
agencies  which,  under  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1960,  consider  not  only  a  merger's 
effect  on  competition  but  also  whether  It  will 
benefit  the  community  by  improving  service 
and  promoting  a  sounder  banking  system. 
The  Justice  Department  and  the  courts,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  ponder  only  a  merger's 
competitive  Impact. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  proposes  that  his  Depart- 
ment and  the  courts  be  required  to  take 
the  banking  agencies'  broader  view  of  all  the 
elements  Involved  in  mergers.  As  he  says, 
"all  such  factors  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  determining  whether  the  merger 
•  •  •  Is  In  the  public  Interest." 

Those  simple  concepts — legal  consistency 
and  the  public  Interest — have  been  largely 
obscured  by  the  charges  that  the  banks 
somehow  are  seeking  special  privilege.  It's 
good  to  have  the  Attorney  General  clear  the 
air. 


THE  LONG  TIDAL  RIVER 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  is  today  coming  to  grips  with  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  facing 
us — the  need  to  preserve  our  natural 
beauty,  insure  open  space  for  recreation, 
and  clean  up  our  precious  water  re- 
sources. 

In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut,  we 
are  fortunate  to  have  the  magnificent 
Connecticut  River— a  river  that  still 
flows  through  wooded  hills  and  quiet 
pastures — but  a  river  that  is  sadly  pol- 
luted and  in  the  midst  of  a  long  decline. 

I  have  proposed  that  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley  be  made  into  a  national 
parkway  aaifd  recreation  area;  and  on 
September  /13,  1965,  Secretary  Udall, 
Governor  Dempsey,  and  Congressman 
St.  Once  accompanied  me  on  a  trip  up 
the  Connecticut  from  Saybrook  to  Hart- 
ford. What  we  saw  confirmed  my  be- 
lief that  we  must  move  quickly  to  pre- 
serve the  heritage  of  the  Connecticut 
River  for  future  generations. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  best  descrip- 
tions of  the  Connecticut  River  is  con- 
tained in  the  narration  of  the  film,  "The 
Long  Tidal  River."  The  film  was  pho- 
tographed and  written  by  Ellsworth 
Grant,  of  West  Hartford,  and  narrated 
by  Katharine  Hepburn,  a  Connecticut 
native  and  resident,  a  warm  and  wonder- 
ful actress,  and  one  well  qualified  to 
tell  of  the  history  and  the  beauty  of  the 
Connecticut — as  well  as  the  shame  of 
pollution  and  the  real  danger  that  we 
will  lose  our  wonderful  resource. 

Secretary  Udall.  Governor  Dempsey, 
Congressman  St.  Once  and  I— along  with 
the  other  members  of  the  party  that 
traveled  the  Connecticut  River — viewed 
"The  Long  Tidal  River"  as  guests  of 
WTIC-TV  in  Hartford  at  the  conclusion 
of  our  trip.  I  salute  WTIC  and  all  the 
talented  people  who  made  the  film  pos- 
sible: Ellsworth  Grant;  Katherine  Hep- 
burn; WTIC-TV  Production  Manager 
Paul  Albert,  who  edited  the  film;  and 
Connecticut  River  Watershed  Council. 
Inc..  and  the  Children's  Museum  of  Hart- 
ford, who  are  making  this  film  available 
for  public  service  showings. 

Originally  telecast  by  WTIC-TV  on 
August  2, 1965,  the  film  was  shown  again 


by  popular  demand  on  September  14. 
The  response  of  the  public  has  been  over- 
whelming, and  demonstrates  again  that 
an  informed  people  will  be  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  preservation  of  their 
heritage.  This  is  television  at  its  best. 
Professional  television  producers  could 
take  a  good  lesson  from  this  outstanding 
achievement. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  show  this 
film  to  the  Senate — but  I  know  that  the 
narrative  that  accompanied  the  motion 
picture  Is  illuminating  in  itself,  and  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  narration  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  narra- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Long  Tidal  River 
Katherine  Hepburn  :  Every  river  has  a  life, 
a  character,  a  voice  of  his  own. 

Since  the  dawn  of  history  rivers  and  fertile 
river  valleys  have  spawned  and  nurtured 
vigorous  civilizations. 

The  Algonkln  Indians  named  their  river 
"Quo-neh-ta-cutt."  Long  Tidal  River,  it 
meant,  because  the  ocean  tide  rose  and  fell  as 
far  as  the  Enfleld  Rapids,  60  miles  from  Long 
Island  Sound. 

To  Adralen  Block,  Its  discoverer  in  1614 
when  he  sailed  upstream  in  the  Restless,  it 
was  the  "fresh  water"  river.  To  Timothy 
Dwlght,  native  historian  and  Yale  president, 
the  "beautiful  river,  whose  waters  are  every- 
where pure."  The  poet  John  Brainard  sang 
Its  praises  In  romantic  couplets :  "Fair,  noble 
glorious  river:  in  thy  wave  the  sunniest 
slopes  and  sweetest  pastures  lave." 

Benjamin  Trumbull  observed:  "As  its  banks 
are  generally  low,  it  forms  and  fertilizes  a 
vast  tract  of  the  finest  meadow." 

Such  is  the  Connecticut  River — the  State's 
largest — and  the  only  body  of  water  that 
runs  the  full  depth  of  New  England  •  •  •  360 
miles  from  source  to  mouth. 

For  three  centuries  the  Connecticut  has 
been  vital  to  the  growth  of  the  State — the 
fertile  soli  along  its  banks  brought  Thomas 
Hoker,  the  liberty-loving  preacher,  and  his 
small  band  of  followers  from  Massachusetts 
across  the  wilderness  to  settle  in  1639  the 
three  river  towns — Hartford,  Wethersfleld. 
and  Windsor — formed  the  first  self-govern- 
ment in  this  hemisphere,  based  upon  Hook- 
er's principle  that  "authority  is  laid  in  the 
free  consent  of  the  people." 

Later,  a  royal  charter  was  obtained  from 
the  King  of  England;  and  once,  when  the 
security  of  the  colony  was  threatened,  the 
charter  was  saved  by  hiding  it  in  the  great 
oak  that  stood  near  the  river.  The  river  was 
also  the  highway  for  trade  with  other 
colonies  and  with  the  West  Indies  until  the 
advent  of  the  railroad.  It  was  the  stimulus 
for  a  prosperous  shipbuilding  industry.  And 
a  main  source  of  water — for  drinking,  for 
food,  and  for  power.  Once  extolled  as  one  of 
the  three  loveliest  rivers  in  the  world,  along 
with  the  Hudson  and  the  Rhine.  In  our  time 
the  Connecticut  has  become  a  river  In  de- 
cline— defiled  by  man's  progress,  encroached 
upon,  polluted,  and  unloved.  Yet  it  remains 
our  greatest  natural  resource  In  the  valley, 
with  countless  creeks  and  coves  to  Intrigue 
the  modem  explorer.  Uniquely,  it  is  a  river 
with  no  city  at  its  mouth.  The  main  reason 
is  the  Saybrook  bar — sand  and  silt  collected 
over  the  centiiries  by  the  conflux  of  the  river 
current  and  the  ocean  tide.  From  earliest 
times  this  bar  has  been  a  hazard  to  naviga- 
tion and  the  despair  of  Yankee  traders. 
Here's  Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  the  best  known 
of  them.  Just  before  the  Revolution,  In  the 
first  real  move  to  Improve  river  commerce, 
the  assembly  voted  to  raise  money,  by  lot- 
tery, for  marking  the  bar.     There  are  still 


numerous  shoals  and  sandbars  along  the 
river,  the  narrowest  part  being  the  600-foot 
width  below  Mlddletown. 

Because  of  its  strategic  location  near  the 
mouth.  Old  Saybrook  played  an  important 
part  in  the  colony's  early  history.  A  stal- 
wart English  soldier  and  engineer.  Lion 
Gardiner,  was  sent  over  in  the  1630's,  at  a 
salary  of  100  pounds  per  annum,  to  build 
a  fort  at  Saybrook  Point.  He  was  employed 
by  a  group  of  Puritan  lords  and  gentlemen 
who  planned  on  making  Saybrook  their 
refuge  from  royal  persecution.  During  the 
siege  by  the  hostile  Pequot  Indians,  Gardi- 
ner's son  was  bom,  the  first  recorded  birth 
of  a  white  child  in  Connecticut.  For  his 
Puritan  employers,  who  never  left  England, 
the  little  fort  proved  a  river's  end  of  unfilled 
dreams. 

Because  of  the  bend  in  the  river  and  the 
prevailing  wind,  Wethersfield,  in  the  17th 
century,  was  the  head  of  navigation,  a  port 
that  shipped  to  the  West  Indies,  Europe,  and 
China.  Until  1700,  when  a  spring  flood 
changed  its  course  almost  overnight,  the 
river  here  formed  a  double  oxbow  with  a  180' 
turn,  the  bugaboo  of  river  captains  try- 
ing to  reach  Hartford.  To  sail  from  Say- 
brook required  2  weeks,  as  long  as  the  voyage 
from  the  West  Indies.  One  of  the  ware- 
houses built  to  hold  cargoes  that  could  not 
be  unloaded  at  Hartford  still  stands.  The 
streets  of  this  charming  town  are  lined  with 
homes  of  18th-century  sea  captains  and 
merchants.  After  the  Revolution  acres  of 
Wethersfleld  were  covered  with  red  onions. 
Out  of  this  industry  developed  pioneer  seed- 
growers  like  Comstock,  Perre  &  Co.,  part  of 
whose  building  was  formerly  a  West  Indian 
warehouse.  From  the  steeple  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  with  its  Christopher  Wren 
spire,  John  Adams,  in  1774,  paused  to  gaze 
over  the  river  valley,  which  he  called  "the 
most  grand  and  beautiful  prospect  in  the 
world." 

For  over  a  hundred  years  the  river  towns, 
from  Saybrook  to  Windsor,  bustled  with 
shipyards.  Mlddletown  was  once  the  largest 
port.  From  these  yards  came  the  famous 
river  sloops  and  schooners  for  the  coastal 
trade,  and  the  brigs  that  piled  the  West  In- 
dian routes,  making  the  Yankee  name  synon- 
ymous with  barter.  The  colonists  exported 
mostly  fish,  lumber,  dairy  products,  corn, 
and  livestock;  they  brought  home  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, and  "kill  devil,"  otherwise  known  as 
rum. 

Shipbuilding  was  once  the  leading  indus- 
try of  Essex,  now  the  loveliest  and  safest 
harbor  for  pleasure  boaters  who  voyage  up 
the  Connecticut.  The  first  ship  of  the  UJS. 
Navy,  the  24-gun  Oliver  Cromwell,  slid  off 
the  ways  here  at  the  start  of  the  Revolution. 
In  the  War  of  1812,  the  British  boldly  in- 
vaded the  river,  set  fire  to  the  town  and 
burned  23  ships.  The  Dauntless  Club  was 
originally  the  home  of  the  Hayden  family, 
who  built  the  Oliver  Cromwell.  Later,  it 
became  a  seaman's  tavern,  in  which  Ameri- 
can soldiers  hid  during  the  British  attack. 
Now,  all  manner  of  sea-going  craft,  except 
warships  and  privateers,  anchor  in  these 
quiet  waters. 

A  once  famous  Connecticut  indxistry — 
sandstone — now  lies  abandoned  just  east  of 
the  river  at  Portland.  As  early  as  1650 
Portland  brownstone  was  quarried  for  build- 
ing purposes,  and  200  years  later  900  men 
worked  here.  The  brownstone  houses  in 
New  York  owe  their  faces  to  Portland,  the 
material  being  shipped  in  sloops  and 
schooners  that  were  locally  built  as  stone 
carriers.  An  outstanding  example  of  Port- 
land brownstone  is  the  Civil  War  monument 
in  Hartford. 

Although  small  scows  and  flatboats  could 
pole  past  the  rapids  and  falls  at  Enfield, 
they  were  too  much  of  an  obstacle  for 
profitable  river  traffic  above  Hartford.  Here 
the  river  attains  Its  greatest  breadth — 2,100 
feet.    The  falls  did  provide  cheap  power  for 
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the  local  textile  and  paper  mills— like  Dexter, 
one  of  our  oldest  Industries. 

Hartford's  adventurous  merchants  formed 
the  Connecticut  River  Co.  to  complete  the 
river  Improvements — by  constructing  a  canal 
and  locks  at  Enfield,  in  order  to  permit  ves- 
sels of  70  tons  to  circumvent  the  falls  and 
continue  upstream  to  Springfield  and  Hol- 
yoke.  Finished  In  1829  with  the  help  of 
Irish  Immigrants,  the  canal  Is  S'^  miles  long 
and  70  feet  wide,  with  four  locks.  The  flrit 
river  In  this  country  to  be  so  improved,  yet 
the  coming  of  the  railroad  and  the  opening 
of  highways  doomed  the  canal  as  a  commer- 
cial venture.  Still  navigable  and  open  to 
pleasure  craft  upon  request.  It  Is  today  owned 
by  the  Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co. 

For  nearly  2  centuries  there  were  at  least 
15  ferry  crobsings  from  Saybrook  to  the 
State  line,  the  sole  means  of  getting  across 
the  river.  The  Chester  to  Hadlyme  ferry. 
Seidell  in.  Is  one  of  two  remaining.  Origi- 
nally known  as  Warners  Ferry.  Warner  pre- 
sented It — then  a  sailboat — to  his  son  as  a 
wedding  present,  with  the  stipulation  that 
if  he  earned  more  than  $30  a  year  In  tolls, 
the  excess  mubt  be  returned  to  his  father. 
When  a  traveler  wished  to  cross,  he  blew  on  a 
tin  horn  attached  to  a  large  maple  tree  near 
the  landing.  The  ferry  ran  all  year  unless 
the  Ice  became  too  thick.  Today,  It  Is  a 
romantic  way  for  tourists  to  approach  Gil- 
lette's Castle,  built  In  World  War  I  by  the 
Connecticut  actor  and  writer,  William  Gil- 
lette, and  now  a  State  park. 

The  oldest  ferry  still  In  use  In  the  United 
States,  dating  back  more  than  three  cen- 
turies, is  the  little  tug  and  barge  from  Rocky 
Hill  to  South  Glastonbury.  Now  operated  by 
the  State  highway  department.  It  chugs  back 
and  forth  between  April  and  December, 
charging  10  cents  per  passenger  and  25  cents 
per  car.  An  owner  of  a  bygone  ferry  used 
^solicit  riders  v.lth  the  Jingle: 

•  For  the  usual  fare  of  half  a  dime. 
In  thunder,  or  lightning.  In  storm  or  shine. 
My  boats  will  run  on  schedule  time." 

Today,  these  two  ferrtee  transport  70,000 
passengers  and  cars  every  year. 

In  1824.  a  new  era  of  power  began  with 
the  arrival  of  the  steamboat.  In  Ita  heyday 
as  many  as  2,500  vessels  a  year  berthed  at 
Hartford.  Charles  Dickens  once  took  a  river 
trip  from  Springfield  to  Hartford  In  a  small 
steamboat,  which  he  described  aa  having 
•"about  half  a  pony  power."  Introduced  to 
the  city's  leading  ministers,  lawyers,  and 
merchants,  Dickens  wrote  In  his  diary:  "Too 
much  of  the  old  Puritan  spirit  exists  In  these 
parts  to  the  present  hoxir;  but  Its  Influence 
has  not  tended  •  •  •  to  make  the  people 
less  hard  in  their  bargains,  or  more  equal 
in  their  dealings." 

Most  famous  of  the  steamboats  was  the 
City  of  Hartford,  a  giant  sldewheeler  built 
in  1852 — 273  feet  long  with  luxurious  ap- 
pointments, and  in  service  34  years.  Near 
the  Hartford  docks  the  brash  Sam  Colt  built 
his  firearms  factory,  topped  by  the  Islamic 
dome  from  a  grateful  Turkish  sultan,  to 
whom  he  sold  his  guns. 

Another  well-known  landmark  on  the 
river  Is  the  recently  restored  Goodspeed 
Opera  House  at  East  Haddam,  a  popular 
siunmer  resort  In  the  1870's.  Merchant, 
banker.  shipbuUder.  hotelkeeper.  William 
Goodspeed  erected  the  hall  across  from  his 
hotel  to  cater  to  the  carriage  trade  arriving 
by  steamer  from  New  York. 

The  scene  on  the  drop  cvirtaln.  painted 
for  the  grand  opening  In  1877.  depicts  the 
famous  sldewheeler  State  of  New  York,  the 
last  and  most  elegant  of  its  kind.  Ironically, 
she  ran  aground  and  sank  4  years  later  at 
almost  the  identical  spot  shown.  On  this 
occasion  Goodspeed,  a  promoter  at  heart, 
offered  a  twin  bill — "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
in  the  opera  house  and  a  visit  to  the 
wrecked  steamer. 


His  shipyard,  the  largest  of  any  river  town, 
was  located  Just  south  of  the  opera  house. 
Employing  400  men.  during  the  Civil  War 
it  delivered  to  the  Navy  In  only  90  days  the 
steam  gunboat  Kanawh.a. 

At  the  foot  of  State  Street  In  Hartford, 
businessmen  and  their  families  used  to  board 
the  steamboat,  dine  In  style  as  she  puffed 
downstream,  and  after  a  refreshing  sleep 
arrive  early  the  next  morning  in  New  York — 
all  for  $2.50  per  person.  But  the  railroad 
whistle  had  long  since  sounded  the  death- 
knell  of  the  steamboat,  and  her  last  trip 
was  made  In  1931.  bringing  to  a  close  three 
centuries  of  dependence  upon  the  river  as 
the  main  artery  of  trade  and  travel. 

Today,  there  is  nary  a  landing  place  for 
a  single  pleasure  boat.  A  few  old  pilings  and 
bulkheads,  like  ancient  ruins,  give  mute 
testimony  of  what  used  to  be,  and  the  dikes 
shut  out  any  river  view.  Behind  them  has 
risen  a  glorious  new  city  skyline,  and  a  maze 
of  superhighways,  but  the  river  has  been 
forgotten.  On  the  east  side  the  Hartford 
Yacht  Club  bravely  faces  the  river,  with  no 
docks  and  few  moorings.  Past  the  Bulkeley 
Bridge  there  Is  no  channel  and  scarcely 
enough  water  for  a  rowboat  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  nearest  that  yachts  can  anchor  Is 
In  Wethersfield  Cove. 

Worse,  has  been  man's  abuse  of  the  river. 
It  has  earned  the  soiled  reputation  of  being 
dirty,  smelly,  and  unfit  for  man.  fish,  or  bird. 
Being  the  downstream  State,  Connecticut  in- 
evitably receives  the  waste  of  Its  three  neigh- 
boring States  to  the  north.  According  to 
the  State  health  commissioner,  "the  river 
hasn't  been  fit  for  swimming  for  50  years." 
Pair,  noble,  glorious  river"  has  now  be- 
came labeled  "the  world's  most  beautifully 
landscaped  cesspool." 

Our  gravest  natural  problem,  pollution,  has 
reduced  the  available  water  supply  and  re- 
stricted recreational  development.  Almost 
too  late,  public  agencies,  prodded  by  private 
conservation  groups  like  the  Connecticut 
River  Watershed  Council,  are  taking  correc- 
tive action  that  will  require  10  years  to  com- 
plete and  will  cost  millions  of  dollars.  One 
Important  phase  Is  the  Installation  of  ade- 
quate treatment  plants.  Like  the  new  one 
serving  Farmlngton.  they  must  be  designed 
to  remove  up  to  90  percent  of  human  waste 
before  it  reaches  our  streams. . 

Equally  critical  Is  the  discharge  of  organic 
Industrial  wastes — now  double  the  amount 
of  human  sewage.  Other  pollution  hazards 
that  must  be  controlled  are  synthetic  chem- 
icals and  detergents,  radioactive  materials, 
dumps,  heated  water  emptied  by  Industry, 
pesticides,  and  even  recreational  activities. 

Par  more  than  most  residents  realize,  the 
river  Is  still  vital  to  agriculture,  industry, 
and  power.  For  example,  tobacco.  Using 
river  water  to  Irrigate  the  narrow  strip  of 
unique  sandy  soil  along  Its  banks,  Yankee 
farmers  produce  $30  million  worth  of  the 
Indian  weed  annually.  Tobacco  has  been 
raised  In  the  Connecticut  Valley  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  for  140  years.  Shaped  like  an 
elephants  ear,  green  In  the  field  but  brown 
after  harvest,  growing  10  feet  tall,  most  of 
It  is  used  for  binders  and  wrappers  In  cigars. 
Called  Long  Nines,  they  were  first  made  In 
South  Windsor. 

Connecticut  Shade  tobacco  Is  now  gen- 
erally .iccepted  as  the  best  cigar  wrapper  In 
the  world.  After  many  experiments  growers 
in  Poquonock  discovered,  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  that  under  the  shade  of  cloth  they 
could  create  the  necessary  tropical  atmos- 
phere found  in  the  East  Indies.  Nine  thou- 
sand acres  are  planted  yearly  under  the 
white  and  yellow  cheesecloth.  Nearly  5,000 
full-time  workers  are  employed,  as  well  as 
more  than  16,000  summer  helpers.  In  large 
barn  or  curing  sheds  begins  the  8-week  dry- 
ing process. 

Industry  uses  millions  of  gallons  of  river 
water  dally  for  cooling  and  processing. 
United   Aircraft's  Willgoos   Laboratory,   the 


feldspar  plant  below  Middletown.  the  Hart- 
ford Electric  Light  Co.  power  station  nearby 
This  coal-fueled  plant  now  generates  six 
times  more  electricity  than  when  It  opened 
in  1953. 

The  need  for  power  by  Connecticut's  peo- 
ple, who  will  soon  number  3  million,  Is  al- 
most Insatiable.  In  the  next  decade  alone 
the  demand  will  equal  the  total  amount  pro- 
vided in  the  past  80  years.  To  satisfy  this, 
several  New  England  utilities  have  formed 
the  Connecticut  Yankee  Atomic  Power  Co. 
At  a  cost  of  $100  million  they  are  now  build- 
ing the  State's  first  nuclear  power  facility  at 
Haddam  Neck.  For  cooling  purposes  372,000 
gallons  of  heated  water  will  be  discharged 
every  minute  Into  the  river — a  requirement 
that  has  caused  conservationists  to  fear  for 
the  survival  of  the  shad  and  other  fish  In 
water  temperatures  that  may,  during  the 
summer,  exceed  100'  F. 

Surprisingly,  our  river  Industry  Is  still 
served  by  the  New  Haven  Railroad.  The 
Valley  Line  from  Middletown  to  Essex  oper- 
ates twice  weekly,  and  one  clear  fall  day  we 
bought  a  ticket  at  the  Middletown  depot, 
met  the  crew  and  climbed  aboard.  The 
little  freight  train  weaved  close  to  the  river 
over  a  bed  that  has  become  so  bumpy  that 
the  maximum  speed  limit  has  been  reduced 
to  20  miles  per  hour.  But  from  the  diesel 
cab  we  saw  a  unique  panorama.  On  through 
the  straits  the  train  rumbled  along  until  it 
reached  the  white  piles  of  feldspar.  Then 
past  the  Helco  power  station,  with  its  vast 
mound  of  coal  brought  in  by  95-car  trains. 
To  Hlgganum  where  railroad  ties  are  cut.  and 
opposite  Goodspeed's  Landing  to  the  East 
Haddam  lumber  and  hardware  store.  Far- 
ther down,  whistling  by  the  private  cross- 
ings, we  glimpsed  marinas  with  their  canvas- 
covered  hulls,  drydocked  for  the  winter.  At 
Deep  River  the  engine  was  reversed  and  all 
hands  gathered  in  the  dining  car — a  ca- 
boose— for  a  hot  lunch.  Then,  the  return 
Journey  home  over  the  single  track  in  the 
soft  light  of  an  autumn  afternoon. 

More  essential  to  Connecticut  River  Indus- 
try than  the  railroad  Is  the  river  highway  it- 
self, and  the  tugboats,  barges,  and  tankers 
that  ply  it  daily  the  year  around.  Some 
34,000  vessels  annually  bring  3  million  tons 
of  cargo  upriver,  an  Increase  of  25  percent 
In  the  past  decade.  Fuel  oil  accounts  for 
more  than  one-half  of  the  products  carried, 
followed  by  gas.  coal,  kerosene,  jet  fuel,  and 
petroleum  asphalt. 

The  U.S.  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  is 
resi>onslble  for  maintaining  a  15-foot  con- 
trolling depth  from  Saybrook  to  Hartford. 
Frequently  the  channel  must  be  dredged  of 
the  silt  that  Inexorably  accumulates.  Some- 
times river  silt  Is  used  for  fill,  as  In  the  con- 
struction of  this  interstate  highway  near 
Middletown. 

The  Coast  Guard  sees  that  more  than  100 
navigation  lights  are  kept  In  working  order. 
Including,  since  1839.  the  sentinel  guarding 
the  mouth.  In  winter.  It  must  also  free  the 
channel  of  Ice.  so  that  barges  and  tankers 
can  get  through  with  their  precious  cargoes  of 
oil  and  coal  for  Connecticut  homes.  Several 
times  Icebreakers,  like  the  Mahoning,  must 
be  dispatched  from  New  York. 

With  the  snow  falling  hard  and  storm  sig- 
nals flying  from  Eastport,  Maine  to  New  York 
City,  we  boarded  the  tug  at  East  Haddam 
Under  the  command  of  Captain  Miller,  Ma- 
honing Is  110  feet  long.  With  her  8-foot 
stainless  steel  prop  she  can  easily  slice 
through  2  feet  of  ice.  On  this  stormy  morn- 
ing Ice  4  inches  thick  had  formed  in  the 
river  at  various  points,  and  we  set  a  course 
upstream  to  clear  a  passage.  She  crunched 
along  with  an  occasional  shudder  of  her  hull 
Once  or  twice  her  12-foot  draft  caused  her 
to  scrape  bottom.  Despite  the  weather  we 
sighted  several  empty  tankers  on  their  re- 
turn passage.  The  thickest  Ice  Is  usually 
found  between  Goodspeed's  Landing  and 
Glldersleeve   above   the  Middletown   Bridge, 
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where  the  channel  Is  especially  narrow.  In 
addition  to  keeping  the  channel  open,  Ma- 
honing tries  to  prevent  blocks  of  ice  from 
building  up  at  the  sharp  bends  and  to  free 
vessels  that  become  stuck. 

A  leading  conservationist.  William  Whjrte, 
says:  "With  the  explosive  growth  in  boating 
that  is  ahead,  the  river  Is  going  to  become  a 
great  recreation  highway."  New  roads  and 
bridges  are  providing  more  access  to  the 
river.  Already,  our  State  has  100,000  pleas- 
ure craft.  Boating  Is  recognized  as  the  No.  1 
family  sport.  Along  the  river  are  10  public 
launching  sites,  with  more  to  come.  8  yacht 
clubs,  3  State  parks,  25  marinas  and  ship- 
yards, most  of  them  below  Middletown. 

Army  Engineers  are  embarking  on  a  2-year 
study  of  the  need  for  dredging  a  small  boat 
channel  along  the  32  miles  from  Hartford 
to  Holyoke.  At  the  same  time  they  will  make 
a  5-year  probe  of  the  entire  Connecticut 
River  Basin  to  determine  its  future  potential 
for  boating,  fishing  and  even  swimming. 
Someday  It  may  be  open  to  as  many  as  2 
million  summer  vacationers. 

Fishing  the  Connecticut  and  Its  tributaries 
for  bass,  perch,  herring,  shad,  and  other 
varieties,  is  happily  on  the  Increase,  although 
no  longer  do  salmon  populate  Its  depths.  In 
colonial  times  they  were  so  plentiful  that 
bondservants  could  not  be  fed  salmon  more 
than  thrice  weekly;  and  shad,  which  sold  for 
as  little  as  a  penny  each,  were  good  only  for 
fertilizing  the  cornfields.  Over  100,000  shad 
a  year  are  now  caught,  a  multimillion-dollar 
Investment  for  commercial  and  sport  fisher- 
men. 

There  are  encouraging  new  signs  of  the 
river  being  used  for  the  sports  and  pleasures 
of  yesteryear.  Trinity  College  crews  once 
again  row  and  race  between  Bulkeley  Bridge 
and  the  Canoe  Club.  Recalling  steamboat 
days,  the  Dolly  Madison  cruises  twice  dally 
between  Hartford  and  Middletown.  The 
Holly,  out  of  Essex,  gives  landlubbers,  a  look 
at  the  watery  secrets  of  Selden's  Creek  and 
the  bygone  splendor  of  the  Haddams.  where 
river  captains  built  their  homes  above  the 
banks.  And  the  River  Ramble,  started  by  the 
Watershed  Council.  Is  now  In  Its  sixth  year. 

Between  the  mouth  and  Essex  the  marsh- 
lands remain  a  naturalist's  paradise,  even 
though  two-thirds  of  the  area  have  disap- 
peared before  the  onslaught  of  civilization. 
Here  washed  twice  a  day  by  salty  tides,  musk- 
rats  scamper  through  walst-high  grasses  and 
bulrushes.  Wild  ducks  and  a  few  heron  and 
osprey  are  seasonal  guests  and  sometimes 
hatch  their  young.  At  least  16  species  of 
flsh  feed  here,  as  well  as  wild  swans. 

For  protection,  the  State  has  been  acquir- 
ing key  parcels  of  wetlands  in  the  lower 
river.  But  man  cannot  cease  his  encroach- 
ment. The  North  Cove,  for  Instance,  Is  a 
shallow  blind  Inlet  almost  surrounded  by 
tidal  marshes.  With  Federal  funds.  It  has 
been  dredged  to  provide  an  anchorage  for 
200  small  boats. 

An  ancient  writer  held  that  the  same  man 
cannot  step  twice  Into  the  same  river,  be- 
cause both  change.  So,  too,  have  the  Connec- 
ticut and  man's  use  of  it  changed  through 
350  years.  No  longer  Is  Its  water.  In  Timothy 
Dwight's  phrase,  "everywhere  pure,  potable, 
perfectly  salubrlotis." 

It  has  also  been  said  that  a  river,  like  a 
woman.  Is  all  the  things  she  has  ever  been. 
The  Connecticut  winds  through  land  that  Is 
still  two-thirds  forested  and  one-quarter 
farmed.  Despite  abuse,  despite  neglect.  Its 
banks  are  relatively  tmspoiled.  It  Is  still  a 
tremendous  resource  for  power.  Industry, 
commerce,  and  recreation.  - 

In  our  age  beauty  and  progress  often  con- 
flict. On  the  one  hand,  the  desperate  quest 
to  conserve  what  little  of  nature  remains 
unspoiled:  on  the  other,  the  vmquenchable 
demand  to  develop  open  areas.  The  chal- 
lenge for  Connecticut  Is  to  balance  these 
needs,  so  as  to  preserve  the  "last  beautiful 
river"  for  us  who  have  despoiled  It — for  our 
children    who    must    someday    again   drink 


from  Its  life  giving  flow.  Then  we  can  say 
that  ours  is.  In  Biblical  words,  "a  pure  river 
of  the  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal." 


SIGNING     OP     THE     IMMIGRATION 
ACT  BY  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
upraised  arm  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
President  Johnson  on  Sunday,  October 
3,  1965,  signed  the  Immigration  Act  and 
thereby  reestablished  the  traditional 
American  concept  of  justice  in  addition 
to  serving  our  self-interest. 

For  four  decades  the  standards  of  the 
national  origins  quota  system  have 
forced  mothers  to  choose  between  their 
children  and  America,  kept  from  this 
Nation  the  skills  and  talents  we  needed 
and  set  up  the  false  criterion  that  men 
born  in  one  place  were  somehow  better 
than  men  born  in  another  place. 

Under  the  new  immigration  law  there 
has  been  created  a  system  of  selecting 
immigrants  based  not  on  the  accident 
of  where  they  were  born — or  even  where 
their  forebears  were  born — but  on  the 
basis  of  reuniting  families  and  on  the 
basis  of  special  talents  and  skills  which 
the  immigrant  can  contribute  to  our 
special  needs. 

The  new  law  does  not  permit  the  im- 
migration of  those  who  would  threaten 
the  jobs  or  livelihood  of  Americans  nor 
of  those  who  would  be  likely  prospects 
for  the  relief  rolls.  And  the  skills  which 
would  give  them  a  preference  must  be 
in  short  supply,  or  of  unusual  benefit  to 
this  Nation. 

The  new  law  allows  for  the  admission 
of  up  to  10,000  refugees  a  year  from  Com- 
munist or  other  forms  of  persecution  and 
from  natural  disasters,  continuing  what 
has  been  the  traditional  humane  policy 
of  America  to  those  afflicted. 

In  addition,  the  new  law  continues  the 
safeguards  we  have  used  for  many  years 
to  bar  criminals,  addicts,  subversives,  and 
other  undesirables. 

In  its  practical  operation,  the  national 
origins  quota  system  kept  out  of  this 
country  about  50,000  qualified  immi- 
grants a  year  who  now  would  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  United  States.  That 
is,  of  course,  an  insignificant  number  for 
a  country  of  our  size  and  wealth.  And 
it  is  virtually  unnoticeable  in  compari- 
son with  our  population  growth  of  some  3 
million  each  year. 

Primarily,  the  act  is  designed  not  to 
generate  increases  but  to  wipe  out  in- 
justices, of  which  there  have  been  many. 

Under  the  old  law,  some  large-quota 
countries  consistently  failed  to  use  all  of 
their  annual  quota  allotments,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  law  would  not  permit 
these  quota  numbers  to  be  used  by  coun- 
tries which  had  waiting  lists.  Thus  at 
least  one-third  of  the  total  authorized 
quota  numbers  were  wasted  each  year. 
Such  was  the  result  of  an  offensive  theory 
that  presumed  that  some  people  were 
inferior  solely  because  of  their  birth- 
places. 

Consider  an  American  with  a  mother 
in  Greece.  Under  the  old  system,  he 
would  have  had  to  wait  at  least  5  years — 
often  longer — to  obtain  a  visa  which 
would  permit  her  to  join  him  here. 
Similarly  the  American  citizen  with  a 
brother  or  sister  or  married  child  in  Italy 


could  not  secure' a  visa  without  waiting 
for  years. 

Immigrants  from  favored  countries, 
with  no  family  ties  and  no  particular 
skills  to  offer  this  country,  could,  In 
cruel  contrast,  enter  without  diflBculty 
or  delay. 

The  same  American  citizen  whose 
mother  would  have  to  wait  5  years  could 
bring  in  a  domestic  servant  from  the 
United  Kingdom  or  Ireland  in  from  4  to 
6  weeks.  If  he  chose  one  from  Sweden, 
Belgium,  or  Germany,  the  waiting  pe- 
ried  was  only  a  little  longer— from  8  to  12 ' 
weeks. 

This  was  the  system  endured  by  this 
Nation  for  four  decades.  It  viewed  men 
not  as  individuals  but  as  part  of  a  mass. 
The  new  law  corrects  that  view. 

The  old  system  deprived  this  Nation 
of  the  persons  Whose  skills  would  have 
been  of  inestimable  value.  Many  cases 
existed  like  that  of  the  American  hos*^ 
pital  which  was  urgently  in  need  of  the 
services  of  the  young,  brilliant  surgeon 
engaged  in  important  research  in  heart 
surgery  In  India.  Despite  his  top  pref- 
erence, the  tiny  Indian  quota  of  100  was 
filled.  It  would  have  taken  years  be- 
fore he  could  be  admitted. 

Finally,  the  national  origins  system 
created  an  image  of  hypocrisy  easily  ex- 
ploited by  those  who  would  blacken  our 
stated  beliefs  in  democracy.  For  ex- 
ample, it  required  persons  of  Asian 
stock  to  be  assigned  to  quota  areas  not 
by  their  place  of  birth  but  by  their  racial 
ancestry. 

Thus  a  husband  with  a  half-Chinese 
wife  could  come  to  this  coimtry  but  would 
have  to  leave  her  for  5  years  until  he 
could  achieve  citizenship. 

These  and  other  anomalies  have  been 
abolished.  The  new  law  sets  up  a  simple 
standard.  We  will  admit  those  who 
have  relatives  in  this  country  or  whose 
skills  we  need,  and  we  will  do  so  without 
regard  to  the  country  of  their  birth.  We 
shall  choose  among  these  people  on  the 
basis  of  first  come,  first  served. 

Since  we  cannot  admit  all  who  want  to 
come  to  our  land,  we  must  be  true  to  our 
own  ideals  in  deciding  who  may  enter. 
The  new  law  embodies  those  Ideals. 
Fairness  is  the  keynote.  Discrimination 
is  ended. 


RECESS  TO  TOMORROW 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  October  6, 
1965,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  5  (legislative  day  of 
October  1),  1965: 

Otfice  of  Economic  Opportunitt 

Bernard  L.  Boutin,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
be  Deputy  Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Economic 
Opportimlty. 

U.S.   M'ab.bwat, 

Joseph  P.  Novak,  of  Delaware,  to  be  UJS. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Delaware  for  the 
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term  of  4  years,  vice  Edward  J.  Hussey, 
deceased. 

EhMUo  Naranjo.  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Dave  Fresquez, 
retired. 

George  E.  O'Brien,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  term  of  4  years,  (i^eappolnt- 
ment.) 

Thomas  W.  Sorrell.  of  Vermont,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Vermont  for  the 
term  of  4  years.    (Reappointment.) 

POSTMASTEBS 

The  following  named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters : 

ARKANSAS 

Vernon  M.  Livingston,  Mansfield,  Ark.,  In 
place  of  R.  W.  Barger,  retired. 

CALIFORNIA 

Andrew  Chemycz,  Crockett,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  L.  T.  Gray,  retired. 

Leon  Kulekjlan,  Parller,  Caltf.,  In  place  of 
J.  E.  Alfors.  retired. 

Raymond  A.  Brandt.  Santa  Rosa,  Calif..  In 
place  of  H.  M.  Schulze,  retired. 

COLORADO 

Rallln  R.  Gibson,  Collbran,  Colo.,  in  place 
of  E.  N.  Adams,  retired. 

CONNECTICUT 

Francis  I.  Welles,  Washington  Depot,  Conn., 
In  place  of  L.  P.  Gage,  resigned. 

Adolph  J.  Wojlck.  WlUlmantlc,  Conn..  In 
place  of  J.  J.  Lee,  retired. 

GEORGIA' 

Charles  C.  Poindexter,  Jr.,  Ellljay,  Ga.,  In 
place  of  R.  CW-  Stembrldge,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Matthew  J.  Vlscum,  Lockport,  111.,  In  place 
of  J.  S.  West,  retired. 

Norman  A.  Rutter,  Saint  Llbory,  111.,  In 
place  of  C.  S.  Rutter,  retired, 

INDIANA 

J.  Maxwell  Clouse,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  L.  M.  Roose,  retired. 

Lloyd  G.  Schroeder,  Wheeler,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  P.  A.  Smith,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Wayne  A.  WrajK  Barnes,  Kans.,  In  place  of 
J.  T.  Poland,  retired. 

KENTUCKY 

Maxlne  D.  Remley,  Sliver  Grove,  Ky.,  In 
place  of  E.  G.  Abbott,  retired. 


LOUISIANA 

Marilyn  B.  Coco,  Hamburg,  La..  In  place 
of  M.  C.  Berldon,  retired. 

MAINE 

Orvllle  B.  Denlson,  Jr.,  Cornish,  Maine,  in 
place  of  G.  B.  Haley,  retired. 

MARYLAND 

Irvlngton  R.  Davidson,  California,  Md.,  in 
place  of  R.  K.  Barefoot,  deceased. 

Thelma  Wilburn,  Gambrills,  Md.,  In  place 
of  C.  L.  Miller,  retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Joseph  L.  Lemieux,  North  Brookfleld,  Mass., 
In  place  of  J.  H.  Short,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Paul  H.  Momlnee,  Dundee,  Mich.,  In  place 
of  E.  M.  Potter,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

Lawrence  P.  Cook,  California,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  A.  P.  Carr,  retired. 

Donald  H.  McConnell,  Greenfield,  Mo.,  In 
place  of  Hazel  Ryals,  retired. 

MONTANA 

Wallace  W.  Paterson,  Livingston,  Mont.,  In 
place  of  F.  I.  Adams,  retired. 

Roy  C.  Hogenson,  Wilsall,  Mont.,  in  place 
of  G.  H.  Gregg,  resigned. 

NEVADA 

Catherine  C.  McKenna,  Hawthorne,  Nev., 
in  place  of  W.  L.  Neal.  retired. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Parker  A.  Rolston.  Greenland,  N.H.,  In  place 
of  R.  A.  Rolston,  removed. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Alice  E.  Taylor,  Malaga,  N.J.,  In  place  of 
P.  S.  Richman,  retired. 

,  NEW    MEXICO 

Elena  M.  Sosa,  Sunland  Park,  N.  Mex.  Of- 
fice established  November  1,  1960. 

Hazel  L.  Engram,  Texlco,  N.  Mex.,  In  place 
of  L.  O.  Brown,  deceased. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

William  P.  Jobe,  Forest  City.  N.C.,  in  place 
of  R.   E.  Holllfleld,   retired. 

George  E.  Harvey,  Littleton,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  R.  B    Petterson,  retired. 

OHIO 

Jean  C.  Eblnger,  North  Fairfield,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  M.  R.  Maerklsch,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oscar  C.  Baker,  Hominy,  Okla.,  In  place 
of  V.  L.  Moreland.  retired. 


Charles  G.  LaReau,  Wanette,  Okla.,  In  place 
of  H.  L.  Neal,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Kenneth  W.  Nyswaner,  ClarksvUle,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  J.  C.  Yoders,  retired. 

Ray  F.  Kuhns,  East  Greenville,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  W.  G.  Dlmmig,  retired. 

Michael  A.  Hrehocik,  Glassport,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  W.  J.  Hlavats,  retired. 

Lyman  A.  Stambaugh,  York,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  E.  S.  Glatfelter,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Ferman  C.  Martinez,  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  H.  C.  Dubose,  deceased. 

WASHINGTON 

Harvey  G.  Iltz,  Odessa,  Wash.,  In  place  of 
H.  F.  Ottestad,  retired. 

John  H.  D.  Smith,  Orondo,  Wash.,  in  place 
of  R.  T.  Gaston,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Harold  A.  Kuehl,  Reeseville,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  Merle  Cain,  retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  5  (legislative  day  of 
October  1),  1965: 

Department  op  Justice 

B.  Andrew  Potter,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Okla- 
homa fov  the  term  of  4  years.  (He  is  now 
serving  in  this  office  under  an  appointment 
which  expired  May  15, 1965.) 

Theodore  L.  Rlchling,  of  Nebraska,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Nebraska 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Bernard  J.  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Dale  C.  Stone,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  southern  district  of  Indiana  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Rex  B.  Hawks,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Oklahoma 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

In  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
The  nominations  beginning  Verne  B.  Lewis, 
Jr..  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1, 
consul  general,  and  a  secretary  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  ending  Robert  C.  Yore,  to  be  a  consul  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  Sep- 
tember 24, 1965.  I 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Sisk  Bill,  Vigorously  Implemented, 
Can  Make  Home  Rale  Possible 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  forces  fa- 
voring home  rule  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, after  last  week's  House  floor 
action,  are  naturally  less  than  happy. 
But  I  believe  that  the  Sisk  bill,  passed 
by  the  House  by  a  large  margin,  offers  a 
real  opportunity  of  achieving  home  nile 
In  this  89th  Congress.  I  include  my  let- 
ter to  District  Commissioner  Walter  N. 


Tobriner,  in  which  I  set  forth  a  proposed 
Sisk  bill  home  rule  timetable,  which  I 
believe  possible  to  achieve: 

October  4,  1965. 

Commissioner  Walter  N.  Tobriner, 
District  Building.  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
14th  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Tobriner:  As  one  who  has  long 
worked  lor  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, I  share  the  disappointment  of  many 
residents  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  week  rejected  the  so-called  Multer  com- 
promise home  rule  bill  and  instead  substi- 
tuted the  Sisk  bill.  After  the  remarkable 
performance  whereby  218  Members  signed  a 
home  rule  discharge  petition,  It  was  a  set- 
back to  have  the  House  work  Its  will  by 
substituting  the  Sisk  bill,  even  though  the 
Sisk  bill  Is  the  first  home  rule  bill  to  pass 
the  House  within  historic  memory. 

I  write  because  I  believe  that  action  on  the 
Sisk  bill  is  vitally  necessary  In  these  closing 
days  of  the  flrst  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 


and  that  If  such  action  Is  not  taken  we  shall 
have  lost  our  best  opportunity  for  home  rule 
for  many  years  to  come.  This  Congress,  I 
believe,  contains  majorities  in  both  Houses 
favorable  to  some  sort  of  home  rule.  Future 
Congresses  may  not.  If  the  Sisk  bill  becomes 
law,  and  Its  procedures  are  speedily  carried 
through,  I  believe  that  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate could  have  before  them  by  next  June — 
the  last  possible  date  before  final  adjourn- 
ment— a  home  rule  proposition  which,  when 
subjected  to  a  square  yea-and-nea  vote,  I 
believe  stands  a  good  chance  of  adoption. 

Accordingly.  I  would  hope  that  you  and 
the  other  two  District  Commissioners  could 
shortly  publicly  supp>ort  the  passage  of  the 
House-approved  Sisk  bill,  as  Is,  by  the  Sen- 
ate, so  that  It  may  go  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  signature. 

While  there  may  be  some  temptation  to 
Improve  the  Sisk  bill  in  the  Senate,  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  Senate  Improvements 
would  be  very  consequential.  On  the  other 
hand,  any  change  In  the  Sisk  bill  would  re- 


quire a  conference  with  the  House.  While 
the  House  rules  reform  of  last  January  de- 
prived the  Rules  Committee  of  Its  power  to 
veto  a  conference,  It  nevertheless  lodged  pow- 
er to  request  a  conference  In  the  "commit- 
tee with  Jurisdiction  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter," In  this  case  the  House  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee.  Because  of  the  anti- 
home  rule  composition  of  that  committee, 
it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  it  would  re- 
quest a  conference  In  these  closing  days  of 
the  session.  A  Sisk  bill  amended  by  the 
Senate  would  therefore  die,  and  the  chance 
to  get  aboard  the  Sisk  bill  timetable  would 
be  lost  forever. 

I  submit  for  your  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing timetable,  designed  to  achieve  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  Con- 
gress" target  adjournment  date  of  July  1, 
1966: 

1.  A  request  by  the  District  Commissioners 
to  the  Senate  that  the  Senate  i>ass  the 
Sisk  bin  without  amendment,  and  send  it 
to  the  President  for  signature.  Hopefully, 
such  action  could  be  completed  by  October 
15,  1965. 

2.  The  Sisk  bill  provides  for  a  self-gov- 
ernment referendum  and  charter  board  elec- 
tion not  later  than  100  days  after  enact- 
ment. Like  other  limitations  In  the  Sisk  bill, 
these  are  maximums  and  not  mlnimums. 
The  effective  minimum  date  for  the  self- 
government  referendum  and  charter  board 
election  would  seem  to  be  Tuesday,  December 
14,  1965,  which  would  allow  candidates  to 
me  with  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Elections  by  Friday,  October  29  (the  Sisk 
bill  requires  nomination  papers  to  t)e  filed 
45  days  prior  to  the  election).  According 
to  the  Sisk  bill,  2  weeks  before  the  pro- 
posed December  14  election  and  referendum 
the  board  of  elections  shall  mall  a  voter  In- 
formation i>aniphlet  containing,  among  oth- 
er things,  500-word  arguments  for  approval 
and  disapproval  of  the  referendum,  on  both 
sides,  by  two  Members  of  the  House  and  two 
Members  of  the  Senate.  The  appointing  of- 
ficers— the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  Senate — could  verify 
beforehand  that  the  antl-home-rule  Mem- 
bers writing  the  arguments  would.  In  fact, 
comply  with  the  timetable.  My  guess  Is  that 
the  voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
overwhelmingly  support  home  rule,  and  elect 
a  serious  and  dedicated  charter  board. 

3.  The  charter  board,  under  the  Sisk  bill, 
has  no  minimum  time  for  action  (there  Is 
a  210-day  maximum).  By  adopting  the 
amended  Multer  bill  as  its  starting  point  (be- 
cause this  has  been  subjected  to  searching 
House  debate  and  carries  an  excellent  chance 
of  House  approval,  if  It  Is  put  squarely  to 
the  House),  the  charter  board  could  hold 
prompt  hearings  and  deliberations.  The 
amended  Multer  bill,  It  will  be  remembered, 
is  substantially  like  the  Senate-passed  home 
rule  bill,  except  for:  (a)  the  Federal  pay- 
ment, while  authorized  on  a  permanent  basis, 
would  be  subject  to  annual  congressional  ap- 
propriations; (b)  elections  would  be  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis;  (c)  the  Hatch  Act  would 
be  technically  operative  (though,  because  of 
the  nonpartisan  elections,  this  would  not 
substantially  impede  activity  by  Federal  em- 
ployees); and  (d)  political  contributions  by 
corporations  and  labor  unions  would  be  out- 
lawed (as  Is  done  In  Federal  elections  any- 
way). The  $300,000  appropriation  for  char- 
ter board  activities  authorized  In  the  Sisk 
bill  could  be  the  subject  of  a  special  appro- 
priation at  this  session  of  Congress.  There 
Is  no  reason  why,  by  deliberations  as  inten- 
sive as  those  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  In 
selecting  a  pontiff,  the  charter  board  could 
not  approve  a  District  of  Colximbla  charter 
within  30  days  by,  say,  January  14,  1966,  and 
transmit  It  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Elections. 

4.  The  Sisk  bill  requires  that  the  charter 
referendum  be  held  no  later  than  45  days 
after  transmittal.    The  charter  referendum. 


therefore,  might  well  be  held  on  Tuesday. 
February  22,  1966,  Washington's  Birthday. 
Again,  I  believe  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
electors  would  overwhelmingly  approve  such 
a  charter,  which  could  then  be  Immediately 
delivered  to  House  and  Senate. 

5.  Under  the  Sisk  bill,  approval  of  the 
charter  by  Congress  is  automatic  after  the 
expiration  of  90  days,  unless  either  House  of 
Congress  has  approved  a  disapproving  reso- 
lution by  that  time.  My  belief  Is  that 
neither  Hovise  would  pass  a  disapproving 
resolution  of  a  charter  along  the  lines  de- 
scribed above.  For  the  purpose  of  counting 
90  days,  the  Sisk  bill  excludes  days  on  which 
"either  House  Is  not  In  session  because  of  an 
adjournment  to  a  day  certain  or  sine  die." 
The  House  and  Senate  leadership  would,  I 
believe,  be  willing  to  exclude  lengthier  ad- 
journments during  the  90-day  period.  But 
If  this  should  not  be  so,  the  Sisk  bill  also 
provides  that  Congress  may,  by  concurrent 
resolution,  within  the  90-day  period  approve 
the  charter.  So  one  way  or  another,  both 
Houses  would  have  an  opportunity  to  act 
(Incidentally,  If  congressional  action  on  the 
charter  should  be  deemed  legally  insufficient 
to  constitute  a  permanent  authorization  for 
the  Federal  payment — as  opposed  to  appro- 
priation— a  separate  authorizing  bill  could 
be  passed  next  spring,  using  the  already- 
tested  discharge  procedure  In  the  House  If 
necessary) . 

Admittedly,  the  above  procedure,  like  a 
space  shot,  can  work  only  If  "all  systems  are 
go."  But  self-government  and  democracy 
never  did  come  easy.  In  view  of  the  absence 
of  any  other  workable  procedure,  I  would 
hope  that  you  and  your  associates  could  take 
the  lead  In  shepherding  the  Sisk  bill  along 
the  route  proposed.  It  will  cost  some  money 
to  have  the  elections,  and  In  the  end  It  may 
not  succeed.  In  my  Judgment,  however.  It 
offers  the  last  clear  chance  for  home  rule  for 
the  District  for  many  years  to  come. 
Sincerely, 

Henrt  S.  Rbuss, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Highway  Beautification 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1965 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Congress  is  being  given  the  opportunity 
this  week  to  vote  in  favor  of  a  more  beau- 
tiful America  and  against  roadside  ugli- 
ness. 

On  Thursday  the  Highway  Beautifica- 
tion Act  of  1965  will  come  to  a  vote  on 
the  floor.  We  must  vote  in  favor  of  the 
American  people  and  approve  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

Title  ni  of  this  bill  will  provide  for 
$230  million  of  new  funds  available  to 
States  in  the  next  2  years  for  beautifica- 
tion efforts.  It  is  important  to  point 
out  that  this  is  new  money,  available 
to  the  States  without  matching  funds 
and  not  a  penny  of  this  money  comes 
from  the  highway  trust  fund. 

Therefore,  our  efforts  to  give  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  more  beautiful  Nation  will 
not  in  any  way  utilize  money  which 
would  normally  be  earmarked  for  even 
1  foot  of  highway  construction.  We 
would  not  expect  our  States  to  sacrifice 


desperately  needed  highways  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  beauty. 

This  money  will  enable  the  States  to 
acquire  and  maintain  scenic  corridors 
along  the  highways.  It  also  will  allow 
acquisition  and  development  of  publicly 
owned  rest  and  recreation  areas  and  sani- 
tary and  other  facilities  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  accommodate  the  traveling 
public. 

In  order  to  point  out  the  very  beneficial 
financial  impact  this  bill  will  have  on 
each  and  every  State  in  our  Nation,  I 
am  happy  to  place  the  following  chart 
in  the  Record  : 

Additional  funds  available  for  acquisition 
and  improvement  of  scenic  land  strips  and 
for  roadside  development  pursuant  to 
Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965,  fiscal 
years  1966  and  1967 


State 


Alabama.. 

Alaska... 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado. 

Comiecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  nampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma.- 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont , 

Virginia 

Wa.«hington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico.. 


Additional  amounts  avail- 
able equivalent  to  3  per- 
cent of  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds  apportioned 
for  fiscal  years— 


1966 


Total. 


$2, 304, 179 
1,211.468 
1, 551, 791 
1, 270. 862 
9,  781. 295 
1. 559. 155 
1,440.203 

440,  247 
2, 405. 936 
2,231,862 

796, 795 

665.073 
5,621.723 
2,  750. 590 
1,682,605 
1,235,232 
2, 198. 665 
2,890.063 

595. 217 
1,881,298 
2, 283. 578 
4,268.150 
2,880,727 
1,466,177 
2. 930, 9.34 
1,214,501 

949.005 

682.400 

506,746 
2,747.086 
1.21.5,304 
5,685.945 
1,387,897 

6-8.  649 
6.  870. 423 
1. 556, 745 
1.868.917 
5. 017. 585 

464.876 
1. 105, 127 

888.719 
2.  717.  881 
6. 547,  808 
1,485.131 

697,309 
3. 129, 639 
2, 210, 6?J 
1.557,253 
1.409,347 
1,065,004 
1.362.728 

198, 52S 


1967 


112, 575, 000 


$2. 495, 113 

1,207,744 

1, 742, 508 

1.093,562 

10, 437, 680 

1,526,908 

2, 148, 091 

287,600 

2.  595. 429 

1.960.232 

902,813 

794,496 

6. 338, 953 

2. 624. 324 

1.697.450 

1,250,358 

2, 341, 256 

2,723,924 

596.288 

1,784.912 

2, 420, 602 

3, 651,  544 

2, 777, 168 

1.  426, 685 

2. 943, 740 

1,338,243 

951,054 

818.806 

559.717 

2. 905. 670 

1. 440  553 

6. 246. 102 

1,513,416 

732,708 

6,638.081 

1.479,449 

1.974,099 

5.  560, 152 

650,573 

948,060 

1.143,265 

2.530,284 

6. 237, 533 

1.624.918 

753,580 

3,331,429 

2,618,414 

2,33,'5,6S9 

1,418,234 

1,136.602 

1,344,030 

198.055 


US.  200. 000 


Rabbi  Renven  Siegel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5.  1965 

Mr.     SCHEUER.    Mr.     Speaker,    on 
August  12,  1965.  Rabbi  Reuven  Siegel  of 
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Temple  Adath  Israel  in  the  Bronx  deliv- 
ered the  opening  prayer  in  this  Chamber. 
It  was  a  most  moving  and  well-delivered 
prayer. 

Rabbi  Siegel  received  his  B.A.  degree 
from  Yeshiva  University  and  his  degree 
as  rabbi  and  master  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture from  the  Jewish  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

Before  coming  to  the  Temple  Adath 
Israel  he  was  rabbi  at  Temple  Tifereth 
Israel  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  Temple  Bnai 
Abrahman  in  Newark.  N.J.,  and  Temple 
Beth  Sholom,  in  Providence,  R.I. 

Rabbi  Siegel  also  served  his  country 
.  as  an  assistant  force  chaplain  in  the  U.S. 
Navy.  He  is  on  the  executive  board  of 
the  Branch  of  Military  Chaplains  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  inviting  Rabbi  Siegel  to  come  before 
this  body  and  I  would  like  to  thank  Rabbi 
Siegel.  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, for  his  moving  opening  prayer 
of  August  12. 


The  Immigration  Act  of  1965 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mi*.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  moral  victories  of  1965 — a  vic- 
tory as  well  for  the  strengthening  of 
our  Nation  and  the  benefit  of  our  peo- 
ple— was  the  enactment  of  a  long  over- 
due refonn  in  our  immigration  laws,  the 
abolition  of  the  40-year-old  national 
origins  quota  system.  This  was  the  sys- 
tem of  choosing  immigrants  chiefly  ac- 
cording to  where  they  had  been  born. 

Pour  President  had  urged  action  to 
end  this  discriminatory  system :  Truman, 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson.  In 
January  of  this  year,  President  Johnson 
sent  Congress  a  bill  to  replace  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  with  a  sys- 
tem for  choosing  immigrants  on  the  basis 
of  their  family  relationships  to  people 
living  in  the  United  States,  or  those  pos- 
sessing special  skills  and  talents  of  real 
benefit  to  our  country. 

In  his  message.  President  Johnson 
said: 

The  national  origins  quota  system  does  in- 
calculable harm.  The  procedures  Imply  that 
men  and  women  from  some  countries  are. 
Just  because  of  where  they  come  from,  more 
desirable  citizens  than  others.  We  have  no 
right  to  disparage  the  ancestors  of  millions  of 
our  fellow  Americans  in  this  way.  Relation- 
ships with  a  number  of  countries,  and  hence 
the  success  of  our  foreign  policy.  Is  needless- 
ly impeded  by  this  proposition 

The  quota  system  has  other  grave  defects. 
Too  often  it  arbitrarily  denies  los  immigrants 
who  have  outstanding  and  sorely  needed 
talents  and  skills.  I  do  not  believe  this  Is 
either  good  government  or  good  sense. 

Thousands  of  our  citizens  are  needlessly 
separated  from  their  parents  or  other  close 
relatives. 

.For  more  than  8  months,  the  Houses 
and  committees  of  Congress  held  hear- 
ings on  the  bill,  studied  it,  and  debated  it. 


It  finally  passed  both  Houses  overwhelm- 
ingly. The  bill  passed  by  Congress, 
which  President  Johnson  signed  on 
October  3  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  could 
be  truly  called  a  "statute  of  equality,"  be- 
cause it  brings  back  into  our  immigration 
laws  the  traditional  American  virtues  of 
fair  treatment  and  equal  opportunity. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  made 
plain  that  the  new  law  does  not  "let  down 
the  bars"  on  immigration,  either  on 
quantity  or  quality.  The  new  law  will 
not  alter  the  many  legal  safeguards 
which  prevent  an  influx  of  undesirables 
and  protect  our  people  against  excessive 
or  unregulated  immigration.  Nothing  in 
the  new  law  relieves  any  immigrant  of 
the  necessity  of  satisfying  all  oiu"  se- 
curity requirements,  and  the  require- 
ments designed  to  exclude  persons  likely 
to  become  public  charges.  The  total 
number  of  immigrants  will  not  be  sig- 
nificantly increased.  No  immigrants  wUl 
be  admitted  who  would  contribute  to 
imemployment  in  the  United  States;  in 
fact,  the  safeguards  against  this  have 
l)een  strengthened. 

Thus,  through  a  combination  of  good 
leadership,  good  legislative  judgment, 
and  good  public  understanding,  we  have 
purged  our  immigration  laws  of  a  long- 
standing source  of  discrimination  and  Ill- 
will,  and  in  so  doing  we  have  benefited 
and  strengthened  our  country  and  its 
traditions. 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  my 
weekly  report  to  the  people  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  Alabama  for  October 
4,  1965: 

Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  Jim  Martin) 

JOHNSON-LIBERAL     BLOC     DEFEATED     ON      HOME 
RULE    FOR    WASHINGTON 

The  defeat  of  the  President's  home-rule- 
for-Washlngton  bill  was  an  Indication  that 
many  Members  of  Congress  have  decided 
they  have  had  enough  of  pressure  tactics 
and  unconstitutional  raids  on  the  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate.  After  3  days  of  bitter 
debate  and  under  heavy  pressure  from  the 
House  leadership,  the  President  went  down 
to  a  smashing  defeat  when  the  amendment 
by  Congressman  Sisk,  of  California,  was 
adopted  227  to  114.  Conscientious  Democrat 
Congressmen  Joined  with  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Republicans  to  pass  the  Sisk  bill 
which  Insured  the  defeat  of  the  Johnson  bill 
which  would  have  turned  the  Capital  City 
over  to  local  politicians  with  no  control  by 
Congress.  Under  the  Constitution  the  Con- 
gress has  no  right  to  turn  the  responsibility 
for  operation  of  the  Federal  City  over  to 
local  people. 

The  Sisk  bill  calls  for  a  referendum  by  a 
majority  of  the  registered  voters  of  Wash- 
ington on  the  question  of  home  rule,  the 
election  of  a  charter  commission  and  the 
submission  of  amy  charter  drawn,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  and  to  Congress.     Most 


observors  agree  that  home  rule  Is  dead  for 
this  session  and  could  be  dead  for  some  time. 
While  the  defeat  on  home  rule  was  the 
most  spectacular  defeat  for  Lyndon  Johnson, 
there  have  been  several  votes  lately  which 
Indicate  that  Congress  may  want  to  get  rid 
of  its  rubberstamp  reputation.  With  not 
a  single  Republican  vote  lost,  enough  Demo- 
crats Joined  in  saving  the  Governors'  veto 
over  projects  In  the  individual  States  In  the 
recently  passed  antlpoverty  bill.  A  lineup 
of  Republicans  and  Democrats  defeated  one 
of  the  President's  pet  projects,  the  Dickey 
Lincoln  $300  million  public  power  project  in 
the  public  works  bill.  A  conference  of  Sena- 
tors and  Members  of  the  House  has  put 
some  very  important  limitations  on  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere in  the  President's  Immigration  bill.  It 
now  appears  that  a  determined  Senate  may 
be  able  to  defeat  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  for  this  year,  thus 
preserving  the  rights  of  the  States  to  legislate 
on  rlght-to-work  laws. 

RO'EAL  OF  SECTION  14(B) 

Repeal  of  section  14(b) ,  which  protects  the 
rights  of  Individual  workers  from  being 
forced  to  Join  a  union,  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  crucial  bills  before  Congress.  The 
President  and  northern  big  city  labor  bosses 
are  determined  to  take  this  protection  of  in- 
dividual rights  out  of  the  law.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  a  number  of  Senators  are  com- 
mitted to  take  part  in  extended  debate  (more 
popularly  known  as  a  filibuster)  to  prevent 
the  repeal  bill  from  passing.  Both  Alabama 
Senators  have  stated  they  are  against  repeal 
and  I  hope  they  will  take  an  active  part  in 
the  extended  debate  because  It  will  take  more 
than  Just  saying  they  are  against  repeal  or  a 
"no"  vote  to  prevent  the  repeal  bill  from 
passing. 

SOME  IMMIGRATION   FACTS 

Many  of  the  facts  about  what  the  Pres- 
ident's immigration  bill  will  do  have  not 
been  told  to  the  public.  Under  present  law, 
approximately  158,000  overseas  Immigrants 
may  be  admitted  each  year  Into  the  United 
States.  Only  about  100,000  of  this  nimiber 
choose  to  come  In.  About  200,000  nonquota 
immigrants  are  admitted  each  year,  making 
a  total  of  about  300,000  who  come  In  every 
year  under  present  law. 

The  new  bill  Increases  the  nvunber  of 
those  who  may  be  admitted  from  overseas 
from  158,000  to  170,000:  20,000  a  year  Is 
allotted  to  each  of  the  European,  African 
and  Asian  countries — the  latter  two  cata- 
gorles  are  now  limited  to  100  annually.  In 
addition,  to  the  170,000,  the  new  bill  admits 
parents,  wives,  or  husbands,  and  unmarried 
minor  chUdren  of  American  citizens,  plus 
additional  nximbers  from  the  Jamaica  and 
Trinidad-Tobago  area.  So  instead  of  the 
170.000.  at  least  200.000  will  become  admis- 
sible from  these  sources.  When  we  add  this 
200,000  to  the  200,000  now  being  admitted 
from  nonquota  countries,  we  will  be  bring- 
ing in  an  additional  400,000  people  a  year 
to  compete  with  American  workers  for  Jobs. 
Many  of  those  coming  from  Asian  and 
African  countries  will  be  unskilled,  thus 
creating  added  competition  for  Jobs  among 
those  who  are  now  finding  employment  op- 
portunities most  difficult.  This  bill  is  an- 
other example  of  the  promise  versus  the 
reality  of  L.B.J.'s  Great  Society  programs. 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITY  BT  TAX-EXEMPT  GROUPS 

In  answer  to  many  of  those  who  have  wTit- 
ten  to  me  asking  about  the  political  activities 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  and 
other  religious  groups,  I  am  making  a  thor- 
ough study  of  such  activities  and  hope  that 
by  early  next  year  I  will  have  a  report  and 
recommendations  for  consideration  by  Con- 
gress and  the  people.  In  the  meantime.  I 
believe  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
and  maJiy  other  church  groups  are  skating 
on  very  thin  Ice  by  engaging  in  lobbying  and 
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political  activities.  As  religious  groups  they 
are  tax-exempt,  but  as  lobbying  groups  and 
groups  engaging  in  partisan  politics,  they 
are  subject  to  taxation  under  the  law. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  open  activity  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  in  support  of  the  move 
to  unseat  the  legally  elected  members  of 
Congress  from  Mississippi,  their  activity  for 
the  voting  rights  bill  to  penalize  six  South- 
ern States,  their  efforts  in  trying  to  get  the 
Washington  home  rule  bill  through  Con- 
gress. I  think,  too,  many  church  members 
are  deeply  concerned  about  such  activities 
where  national  religious  organizations  use 
the  money  of  individual  churches  and  church 
members  to  support  causes  with  which  the 
individuals  are  In  disagreement.  By  such 
activities  we  are  also  putting  Into  grave 
danger  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  church 
and  state. 


Speech  by  Secretary  Freeman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF    NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5.  1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  time  I  have  served  in  Congress,  I 
have  sei-ved  with  five  Presidents  and  six 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture.  During  all 
of  this  time,  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  for 
a  long  number  of  years,  I  have  been 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  All  the  Presidents  and  Sec- 
retaries of  Agriculture  with  whom  I  have 
served  have  been  my  close  personal 
friends.  This,  of  course,  includes  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Ezra 
Taft  Benson.  Frankness  requires  me  to 
say  that  our  present  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  dedi- 
cated and  devoted  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture with  whom  I  have  served.  Secretary 
Freeman  came  to  Washington  from  the 
Governor's  office  of  the  great  State  of 
Minnesota.  He  knew  very  little  about 
farm  programs,  but  after  his  appoint- 
ment, he  did  his  homework,  and  when  he 
came  before  our  committee  for  the  first 
time,  he  was  well  prepared  and  today  he 
is  perhaps  the  best  prepared  man  in 
America  to  discuss  the  farm  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Secretary  Freeman  is  related  to  North 
Carolina  by  affinity.  He  married  a  very 
lovely  North  Carolina  girl.  She,  too,  is 
charming  and  eloquent.  I  know  of  no 
one  who  has  done  more  in  the  interests 
of  the  welfare  of  the  farmers  of  America 
than  Orville  Freeman. 

On  Friday,  October  1,  in  the  city  of 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  Secretary  Freeman  de- 
livered a  splendid  speech.  He  was  fair, 
forthright,  and  forceful,  and  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  submitting  for  the  Record 
his  manuscript  in  the  hope  that  every 
Member  of  this  House  and  other  people 
throughout  the  Nation  will  read  and  con- 
sider every  part  and  parcel  of  his  speech : 

Although  North  Carolina  is  well  Into  the 
football  season,  in  my  home  State  of  Minne- 
sota the  name  of  the  game  Is  still  baseball. 
Por  the  first  time  In  history,  Minnesota  has 
a  representative  In  the  world's  series  and  a 


sharp  single  gets  more  attention  than  a 
50-yard  pass — a  stolen  base  has  more  status 
than  a  first  down. 

I  can  very  readily  apply  a  baseball  term  to 
my  participation  In  this  program — the  triple 
play.  And  I  feel  like  I'm  on  all  the  bases 
simultaneously,  because  I  have  three  good 
reasons  for  finding  pleasure  in  your  company. 

First,  I  am  with  representatives  of  an  Im- 
portant sector  of  the  Nation's  agriculture  at 
a  time  when  the  most  comprehensive  food 
and  farming  legislation  we've  seen  in  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  is  coming  out  of 
the  Congress. 

Second,  I  am  in  the  home  district  of  Con- 
gressman Harold  Cooley,  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  and  in  the 
home  State  of  Senator  Everett  Jordan  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry — two  of  the  architects  and  builders 
of  the  food  and  agriculture  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  the  sixties. 

And,  on  the  first  day  of  the  nationwide 
observance  of  Cooperative  Month,  I  have  the 
privilege  of  reunion  with  friends  of  the 
Farmers  Cooperative  Exchange  and  the 
North  Carolina  Cotton  Growers  Association — 
among  the  outstanding  cooperatives  in  the 
Nation. 

Four  years  ago,  when  I  appeared  at  your 
annual  meeting,  I  expressed  my  appreciation 
for  cooperatives  and  my  belief  In  their  grow- 
ing potential  for  service  to  the  farm  econ- 
omy and  the  whole  of  the  free  enterprise 
system.  I  announced  the  reactivation  of  a 
cooperative  advisory  committee  to  bring 
better  communication  and  greater  unity  of 
purpose  to  cooperatives  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Since  then  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  broadened  and  Intensified  its  educa- 
tional, research,  and  action  programs  related 
to  cooperatives. 

We  have  provided  over  the  past  year  tech- 
nical assistance  and  consultation  to  more 
than  50  cooperatives,  and  18  have  adopted 
USDA  research -developed  products  and 
processes.  We  have  sponsored  and  i>artlcl- 
pated  in  study  and  training  conferences  for 
cooperative  leaders  and  members.  We  are 
examining  changes  in  the  agricultural  mar- 
keting structtire  that  have  occurred  over  the 
last  decade.  We  are  upgrading  attention  to 
cooperatives  at  the  State  and  local  levels  of 
Department  operations.  And  we  are  making 
cooperative  principles  and  methods  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  community  action  In  using 
the  new  resources  available  for  rural  area 
development  and  the  war  on  poverty. 

We  have  acted,  and  are  acting,  in  these 
areas  and  others  in  response  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  fine  advisory  committee 
provided  by  the  Nation's  cooperatives. 

At  this  harvest  season  we  find  ourselves 
midway  through  the  decade  of  the  sixties. 

Four  years  ago,  as  this  decade  opened  and 
a  new  administration  took  over  direction  of 
your  Government  in  Washington,  I  said  to 
you  here  In  Raleigh  that  agriculture  had 
turned  the  corner  from  hopelessness  and 
was  on  the  street  of  hope — was  moving  from 
a  state  of  frustration  into  an  era  of  progress. 

Since  1961  the  street  of  hope  has  been 
paved  with  confidence  and  faith  •  •  •  the 
era  of  progress  has  been  documented  with 
a  record  of  performance. 

Let's  take  a  quick  look  at  the  performance 
record: 

We've  Improved  farm  Income.  Realized 
net  farm  income  this  year  will  be  arotind 
$13.5  billion — the  highest  in  more  thtm  a 
decade  and  nearly  $2  billion  better  than  the 
total  for  1960.  This  means  average  realized 
net  income  per  farm  will  be  improved  by 
around  a  thousand  dollars  over  the  1960 
average.  Here  In  North  Carolina  realized 
net  farm  income  was  $69  million  better  in 
1964  than  In  1960,  and  In  the  same  period 
average  realized  net  incc«ne  per  farm  rose 
from  $2,698  to  $3,289.  You  can  anticipate 
adding  on  to  those  gains  this  year. 


Costly  grain  surpluses  have  been  virtually 
eliminated — the  supply-demand  btdance  Is 
the  best  in  many  years. 

Farm  exports  are  up.  Back  In  1960  they 
were  valued  at  $4.5  bUlion.  Now  we've  had 
2  years  in  a  row  of  agricultural  exports 
exceeding  $6  bUUon.  and  we're  going  for 
$7  billion  with  a  good  chance  of  making  It. 

Our  abundance  is  an  ever  better  bargain 
for  consumers.  American  famUles  are 
spending  a  smaller  percentage  of  their  in- 
comes for  food  now  than  in  1960.  If  they 
were  investing  the  same  percentage  of  in-  , 
comes  in  food  now  as  they  were  then,  they 
would  have  $7  billion  less  to  spend  for  the 
Items  other  than  food  they  need  and  want. 

All  this  progress  has  enabled  us  to  add — 
In  a  realistic  and  purposeful  manner — the 
goal  of  parity  of  opportunity  for  aU  niral 
people  to  the  goal  of  parity  of  Income  for 
our  commercial  family  farmers.  We  are 
driving  toward  that  goal. 

Today  we  stand  on  a  new  plateau — pre- 
pared to  buUd  a  new  period  of  progress  Into 
the  era  of  abtindance. 

Seven  months  ago  President  Johnson  rec- 
ommended a  bold,  djmamic  and  purposefvil 
farm  program  to  the  Congress.  It  passed 
both  Houses,  and  when  I  left  Washington 
the  final  steps  on  reconciling  the  two  ver- 
sions were  being  taken  by  the  Senate  and 
House  conferees. 

When  President  Johnson  signs  this  bill — 
the  Food  and  AgricvUture  Act  of  1965 — his 
name  will  be  on  page  1  of  the  new  chapter 
of  the  miraculous  success  story  of  American 
agriculture  that  will  be  written  before  the 
start  of  the  1970's. 

This  Is  the  most  significant  food  and  farm 
legislation  to  come  from  the  Congress  since 
the  Agriculture  Act  of  1938.  It  matches  the 
quality  of  the  broad  range  of  congressional 
actions  taken  in  this  session. 

In  the  short  space  of  9  months  you  and 
I  have  seen  a  dedicated,  imaginative,  tire- 
less and  purposefvU  President — with  the 
cooperation  of  an  able  and  hard-working 
Congress — open  wide  the  avenues  for  im- 
proving the  quality  of  American  life. 

In  educatiofi  £md  culture,  in  economic 
growth  and  development,  in  the  elimination 
of  poverty,  in  housing  and  transportation.  In 
human  rights  and  voting  rights,  in  battling 
pollution  of  air  and  water,  in  conserving 
beauty,  in  expanding  outdoor  recreation.  In 
protecting  health,  in  caring  for  the  aged 
and  for  the  handicap|>ed  among  our  chil- 
dren— in  all  these  areas  we  are  doing  better 
than  we  were,  and  are  well -equipped  to  do 
more  and  more. 

In  few  periods  of  our  history  have  we 
known  greater  xmity  between  President, 
Congress,  and  people,  a  greater  sense  of  piir- 
pose,  or  had  a  better  understanding  of  how 
to  pool  Individual,  community,  and  na- 
tional resources. 

In  legislative  achievements  I  would  like  to 
focus  attention  on  two  commodities — cotton 
and  tobacco. 

These  commodities  are  key  parts  of  the 
economy  of  North  Carolina.  They  were,  un- 
til recently,  in  serious  trouble. 

Remedial  efforts  seemed  at  times  to  gen- 
erate more  heat  than  light.  The  fear  that 
the  pulling  and  hauling  might  actually  tear 
the  programs  apart  and  leave  farmers  aban- 
doned cost  me  many  sleepless  nights,  as  I'm 
sure  it  did  many  of  you. 

But  out  of  the  tumult  and  the  shouting 
came  logic  and  reason  and  cooperation,  and 
now  we  have  the  basic  legislation  essential 
In  solving  the  most  acute  problems  of  to- 
bacco and  cotton  and  lifting  them  back  to  a 
sound  foundation. 

Early  this  year,  when  Congress  was  con- 
sidering the  acreage-poundage  legislation  for 
tobacco,  there  was  some  feeling  it  would 
prove  too  restrictive — that  It  would  drive  In- 
comes down  and  shackle  the  already  hard- 
pressed  tobacco  grower. 
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The  primary  concern  of  the  administration 
and  the  farm  leaders  In  the  Congress  like 
Chairman  Coolet  and  Senator  Jordan  was 
with  strengthening  the  position  of  growers. 
Doing  this  demanded  action  to  restore  crop 
quality,  expand  export  sales  opportunities, 
and  reduce  Government-owned  tobacco 
stocks. 

The  acreage-poundage  proposal  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  and  by  growers  In 
a  referendum,  as  the  best  approach  to  the 
quality,  world  market,  surplus  and  farm  In- 
come problems.  The  hard  work  and  effec- 
tive leadership  of  this  cooperative,  and  of 
you  here  today,  played  a  critical  part  in  that 
hard-fought  referendum. 

Standing  the  test  of  theory  Is  compara- 
tively easy  for  farm  policies  and  programs. 
Standing  the  test  of  practice  Is  another  mat- 
ter— thafs^where  we  separate  the  deeds  from 
the  words,  or  prove  they  belong  together. 

What's  happened  In  tobacco? 

The  markets  have  opened  In  North  Caro- 
lina, and  what  happened  the  first  week  Is 
good.  Growers  are  getting  better  prices  than 
a  year  ago,  production  Is  down  somewhat, 
and  less  tobacco  Is  moving  Into  Government 
stocks. 

Sales  through  September  21  on  the  South 
Carolina-North  Carolina  border  belt  markets 
totaled  286  million  pounds,  compared  with 
301  million  a  year  earlier.  Prices  averaged 
65.59  cents  a  pound,  an  Improvement  of 
about  7  cents  over  1964  prices.  Only  6.3  per- 
cent went  Into  stabilization  compared  with 
14.1  percent  last  year. 

Sales  In  the  North  Carolina  middle  belt 
totaled  40  million  pounds  as  compared  with 
39  million  last  year.  Prices  averaged  63.08 
cents  a  pound  compared  with  55.43  cents 
last  year.  And  6.3  percent  of  the  tobacco 
went  into  price-support  stocks.  Last  year's 
figure  was  22.6  percent. 

In  the  eastern  North  Carolina  market,  200 
million  pounds  of  tobacco  was  marketed. 
The  comparable  1964  figure  was  205  million. 
The  grower  price  averaged  63.19  cents  a 
pound  as  against  54.67  In  1964.  The  per- 
centage moving  Into  stabilization  was  6.6  as 
compared  with  30.6  In  1964. 

Sales  have  been  completed  on  the  Georgia- 
Florida  market  and  amount  to  $11  million — 
a  gain  of  10  percent  over  last  year — while 
sales  volume  dropped  2  percent. 

We  axe  making  progress.  Acreage-pound- 
age Is  working.      -  ; 

For  the  first  time  In  4  years,  production  Is 
below  domestic  needs  plxls  exports.  This 
means  we  can  take  a  slice  from  the  surplus. 

With  about  60  percent  of  the  crops  mar- 
keted, prices  have  been  averaging  about  7 
cents  a  pound  over  last  year. 

There  has  been  impressive  Improvement  In 
tobacco  quality. 

And  It  Is  well  to  remember  we  were  late 
making  this  program  effective.  President 
Johnson  signed  the  bill  on  April  16,  and  the 
referendum  followed  on  May  4.  Experience 
should  make  the  program  even  more  effec- 
tive in  the  years  ahead. 

Yet,  we  can't  sit  back  and  expect  the  fu- 
ture to  take  care  of  Itself.  We  not  only  want 
to  produce  high-quality  tobacco — It  Is  in  the 
Interest  of  farmers  and  the  whole  of  the  econ- 
omy to  move  more  of  it  into  world  markets. 
The  goal  of  competing  there  more  eCBclentiy 
and  effectively  demands  continuing  atten- 
tion from  all  of  us. 

Now,  what  about  cotton — as  a  result  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  cotton- 
growers  win  be  provided  with  a  more  effective 
tool  for  tackling  the  very  difiQcult  problems 
which  have  developed  In  this  Industry. 

This  action  Is  most  gratifying  because  cot- 
ton was  one  of  the  toughest — If  not  the 
toughest — of  the  farm  questions  facing  the 
Congress  In  this  session.  The  successful  grain 
programs,  beginning  In  1961,  had  been  effec- 
tive in  bringing  the  wheat  and  feed  grain 
surpluses  down  almost  to  needed  reserve 
levels.  Meanwhile,  the  cotton  oversupply 
had  continued  to  rise — with  the  result  that 


cotton  had  assumed  the  dubious  distinction 
of  being  the  fattest  albatross  of  them  all. 

The  worst  of  It  was  that  this  surplus — while 
serious  in  Itself — was  a  symptom  of  a  whole 
complex  of  problems  which  we  had  been  un- 
able to  resolve.  We  had  had  new  legislation 
In  1964,  which  had  helped  on  some  counts — 
especially  In  making  U.S.  cotton  available  to 
American  mills  at  a  competitive  price.  But 
the  new  program  had  failed  on  other  counts, 
and  we — along  with  the  House  committee 
and  others  in  Congress — felt  that  we  should 
recognize  this  failure,  and  take  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  need  to  reduce  production  and 
expand  markets. 

To  do  this — we  had  to  face  up  to  these 
facts: 

1.  Cotton  has  been  losing  markets  abroad. 
While  total  farm  exports  have  risen  to  record 
levels  the  p>ast  2  years,  cotton  has  fallen  back 
to  little  more  than  half  of  the  record  7.6 
million  bales  exported  in  1956. 

2.  Here  at  home,  cotton  has  continued  to 
lose  ground  to  the  test  tube  fibers.  The  use 
of  synthetics  now  exceeds  the  use  of  cotton, 
despite  the  fact  that  cotton  consumption  has 
l)een  helped  by  the  one-price  program  In 
effect  this  year. 

3.  The  cotton  carryover  is  about  to  rise  to 
a  record  smashing  15.7  million  bales.  That's 
the  estimate  for  next  August  1,  based  on  this 
year's  big  crop.  That  carryover  would  be  1.3 
million  bales  above  the  all-time  high  In 
1956 — and  it  represents  a  rise  of  3'/2  million 
bales  in  only  2  years. 

4.  Costs  continue  to  rise.  Cotton  cost  the 
Government  almost  $900  million  in  fiscal 
1965 — although  $150  million  of  this  can  more 
fairly  be  charges  to  programs  of  other  years. 
Without  new  legislation — cost  would  shoot 
over  a  billion  dollars  and  continue  to  rise. 

Those  are  the  problems  that  the  Congress 
has  moved  to  correct.  Without  action,  the 
situation  could  do  nothing  but  get  worse. 
Without  action,  cotton  might  well  be  on  its 
way  to  extinction  as  a  major  farm  industry 
in  this  land.  Certainly,  the  cotton  program 
would  be  headed  toward  total  collapse. 

The  answer  to  these  threats  borrows  from 
the  experience  of  the  feed  grain  and  wheat 
programs.  These  programs  since  1961  have 
taught  us  that  direct  payments  to  the  farmer 
who  voluntarily  reduces  his  production  can 
strengthen  farm  Income,  help  eliminate  sur- 
pluses, and  maintain  a  working  balance  be- 
tween production  and  use.  This  enables  the 
marketplace  at  home  and  abroad  to  function 
effectively. 

In  general,  the  new  cotton  program — which 
is  for  4  years — provides  for  Government  loans 
at  a  level  near  the  world  price.  This  will 
permit  cotton  to  move  freely,  and  without 
Government  participation,  into  International 
trade.  A  system  of  direct  payments  will 
maintain  grower  returns  at  the  higher  level 
necessary  for  the  U.S.  farmer  to  meet  his 
costs  and  to  maintain  a  decent  Income  for 
himself  and  his  family. 

American  cotton  will  move  into  export 
without  subsidy  and  without  the  need  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  take 
any  special  action  to  make  it  competitive. 
There  will  be  no  need  for  equalization  pay- 
ments to  domestic  visers  of  cotton. 

In  addition  to  the  commodity  loan  and 
the  price  support  payment  which  would  be 
available  to  growers  who  restrict  their  plant- 
ings, diversion  payments  would  also  be  made 
to  cooperators  based  on  acreage  shifted  to 
conservation  uses. 

These  actions  will  enable  us  to  move  mean- 
ingfully Into  a  year-by-year  drawdown  on  the 
cotton  siu-plus. 

The  Carolina  grower — along  with  handlers 
and  mill  operators  and  workers  of  your 
State — will  share  in  the  general  strengthen- 
ing of  the  cotton  Industry  that  Is  one  of  the 
goals  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

Traditionally,  the  export  market  Is  an  es- 
sential outlet  for  both  cotton  and  tobacco. 
Prom  colonial  times,  the  world  markets  have 
looked  to  America  for  these  conunodltles,  and 


our  Nation  has  looked  to  those  exports  as 
important  items  in  Its  balance  of  trade. 

Historically,  America's  cotton  farmers  have 
exported  about  one  bale  out  of  every  three, 
and  tobacco  growers  have  exported  about  1 
pound  out  of  every  4.  When  your  economy  is 
geared  to  that  kind  of  export  level.  It  Is  dlf- 
flcult  and  dama^ng  to  give  up  any  part  of 
It.  Moreover,  as  one  of  the  great  trading  na- 
tions of  history,  we  shouldn't  have  to  swallow 
that  kind  of  indignity,  either  in  tobacco  or 
in  cotton. 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  we  have  experienced 
an  actual  decline  In  exports — a  substantial 
one.  In  tobacco,  we  have  held  our  exports 
about  steady,  but  we  have  not  maintained 
our  share  of  the  growing  world  market. 

The  new  programs  for  both  cotton  and  to- 
bacco are  aimed  at  boosting  our  exports.  In 
tobacco,  the  Improvement  of  crop  quality  is 
a  key  part  of  this  effort.  In  the  case  of  cot- 
ton, the  new  program  w^lll  help  make  U.S. 
cotton  competitive  In  price  by  providing  a 
loan  level  near  the  world  market. 

We  know  that  most  farm  products  will 
no  longer  move  in  world  markets — any  more 
than  in  domestic  markets — at  artificially 
high  prices.  They  will  be  guided  Instead  by 
conditions  of  supply  and  demand.  The  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  is  a  major  recog- 
nition of  this  fact — and  as  such  is  a  declara- 
tion of  our  intention  to  sell  aggrc'fesively  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time, 
smaller  nations  around  the  world  need  not 
be  alarmed.  The  United  States  will  In  the 
future,  as  In  the  past,  be  falrminded  and 
considerate  of  the  Importance  of  trade  to 
them.  We  will  not  dump  either  cotton  or 
tobacco  on  world  markets. 

The  new  and  extended  commodity  pro- 
grams— together  with  the  cropland  adjust- 
ment program — will  provide  the  flexibility 
needed  to  keep  pace  with  a  dynamic  agricul- 
ture In  a  changing  world.  We  will  be  able  to 
produce  wUat  we  need,  in  the  quantities  we 
need,  when  we  need  them,  to  satisfy  both 
domestic  and  international  purposes.  And 
in  the  process  I  am  confident  we'll  be  able 
to  continue  making  food  and  fiber  available 
to  consumers  at  a  real  cost  that  drops  each 
year,  and  continue  progress  toward  parity 
of  Income  for  the  adequate  family  farm. 

That  Is  why  I  say  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1965  Is  opening  a  new  chapter  in 
the  success  story  of  American  agriculture — 
bringing  an  era  of  abundance  that  will  be 
truly  a  blessing  to  those  who  produce  It  as 
well  as  to  consumers  of  ovir  own  country  and 
the  world. 


The  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    M.ARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5,  1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  institutions  of  Capi- 
tol Hill  is  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  So- 
ciety. Under  the  dynamic  leadership  of 
its  president,  the  Honorable  Fred 
Schwengel,  the  society  in  a  few  short 
years  has  brought  the  story  of  our  Capi- 
tol, as  a  symbol  and  as  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, to  countless  people  throughout 
the  Nation  and  around  the  world.  The 
demand  for  the  society's  publications, 
"We,  the  People"  and  the  new  "United 
States  Capitol  Coloring  Book,"  has  ex- 
ceeded all  expectations.  The  society's 
fame  and  membership  are  fast  increas- 
ing, and  it  promises  to  be  the  source  of 
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many  imaginative  and  constructive  pro- 
grams in  the  years  ahead. 

On  September  14.  I  was  privileged  to 
attend  the  third  annual  breakfast  meet- 
ing of  the  society,  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  White  House  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, the  Washington  National  Monu- 
ment Association,  and  the  Foundation  of 
the  Federal  Bar  Association.  We  were 
addressed  at  that  meeting  by  Mr. 
Schwengel;  by  the  Honorable  Marguerite 
Stitt  Church,  a  vice  president  of  the  so- 
ciety; by  Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan;  and 
by  Mr.  Carl  Haverlin,  a  vice  president  of 
the  society.  Mr.  Haverlin's  speech,  evok- 
ing the  American  past  as  inspiration  for 
the  present  and  future,  was  extremely 
thoughtful  and  provocative,  I  would 
like  to  bring  his  remarks  and  a  summary 
of  the  entire  meeting  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Excerpts  from  the  Program  of  the  THrao 
Annual  Breakfast  Meeting,  U.S.  Capitol 
Historical  Society,  September  14,  1965 
(The  Honorable  Fred  Schwengel,  president, 
presiding) 

BEMARKS  by  the  honorable  FRED  SCHWENGEL, 
former  congressman  from  IOWA  AND  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  TT.S.  CAPITOL  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 

Permit  me  to  read  to  you  two  letters,  one 
received  from  the  White  House  the  other 
day,  and  the  other  Just  this  moment  deliv- 
ered to  me : 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  September  8,  1965. 
Hon.  Fred  Schwengel, 

U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Schwengel:  The  copies  of  "Our 
Nation's  Capital  Coloring  Book"  have  ar- 
rived and  I  am  so  glad  to  have  them.  What 
a  delightful  approach  to  familiarization  with 
the  landmarks  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  This 
should  be  a  "must"  on  every  child's  book- 
shelf. 

I  do  appreciate  your  kind  invitation  to 
the  September  14  annual  meeting  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society.  However. 
my  crowded  schedule  Is  such  that  regrettably, 
I  just  cannot  accept. 

My   best    wishes    for    a   productive    Joint 
meeting  of  the  societies. 
Sincerely, 

Lady  Bird  Johnson 

Mrs.   Lyndon   B.   Johnson. 


September  13, 1965. 
Hon.  Fred  Schwengel, 
President,  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society, 
Wanhington,  D.C. 

Dear  Fred:  Please  express  to  the  officers, 
trustees,  members,  and  friends  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Historical  Society  my  good  wishes  as 
you  assemble  In  your  annual  meeting. 
There  is  surely  much  to  look  back  upon  this 
year,  for  we  have  seen  the  society  entering 
a  variety  of  new  and  constructive  areas  of 
endeavor. 

Through  the  leadership  of  the  society's 
president,  we  have  brought  out  a  new  edi- 
tion of  "We,  the  People,"  begun  work  on 
other  publications,  completed  the  "United 
States  Capitol  Coloring  Book,"  and  increased 
our  membership  dramatically.  This  good 
news  testifies  to  the  fine  work  of  the  officers 
and  staff  of  the  society  and  Illustrates  the 
important  role  which  the  society  plays  in 
bringing  to  the  people  of  America  and  the 
world  the  message  of  freedom  which  Is  man- 
ifest in  the  labors  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

As  vice  president  of  the  society,  I  look 
forward  to  another  year  of  accomplishment 
and  growth. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 


The  great  historian,  Allen  Nevlns,  has 
called  our  Capitol  a  place  of  resounding 
deed.  We  agree  that  nowhere  else  can  one 
find  the  ideals,  the  patriotism,  the  senti- 
ments, the  purpose  and  the  honored  tradi- 
tions of  our  country  so  nobly  enshrined  as 
In  the  Capitol  in  Washington.  All  of  this 
makes  it  a  majestic  symbol  of  the  majesty 
of  a  grand  and  great  lafid.  It  is  both  the 
heart  of  the  Nation  and  the  fountainhead 
of  our  Government. 

Our  Capitol  is  the  center  from  which  radi- 
ates the  people's  authority.  Here  their 
power  and  their  goodness  is  clearly  evident — 
"We,  the  People"  with  the  inspiration,  the 
power  and  the  promises  of  "our  Holy  of 
Holies,"  the  Constitution,  are  here  enabled 
to  achieve  goals  that  prompt  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  free  world. 

It  is  a  place  that  holds  out  hope  for  the 
less  fortunate,  gives  asstu-ance  to  the  suc- 
cessful and  promise  to  the  ambitious.  It  is 
the  forum  for  representative  government.  It 
is  the  citldel  of  the  basic  freedoms.  Within 
its  historic  walls  the  voice  of  freemen  is 
still  heard  in  this  country  and  thankfully  in- 
creasingly throughout  the  world. 

The  Capitol  Is  the  place  that  helps  civili- 
zation be  more  civilized.  Here  more  than 
anywhere  (with  the  help  of  elected  repre- 
sentatives) we  stand  for  orderly  procedure  in 
the  resolving  of  human  problems.  The  rec- 
ognition of  the  supremacy  of  rule  of  law  and 
not  of  men  is  a  major  factor  in  making  us 
eminent  as  a  force  for  world  order.  It  is 
the  enduring,  enobling  shrine  of  our  coun- 
try. Every  student  ought  to  learn  more 
about  what  happened  here  through  reading 
stories,  books,  and  publications.  Indeed  every 
American  ought  to  visit  oui  Capitol  and 
catch  something  of  the  spirit  found  In  its 
historic  art.  And  to  feel  the  desire  again 
that  burned  in  the  hearts  of  the  torchbearers 
of  freedom  who  served  here. 

When  we  know  more  about  ovu-  coun- 
try's history  and  its  heritage  we  become  bet- 
ter citizens.  There  is  nothing  that  our 
country  or  the  world  needs  more  today  than 
more  good  American  citizens  who  want  to 
prosper  by  sharing  our  freedoms  with  others. 

remarks  by  the  honorable  marguerite  stitt 

church,  former  CONGRESSWOMAN  from  IL- 
LINOIS AND  A  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  U.S. 
CAPITOL  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  (George  R.)  Davis  (pas- 
tor. National  City  Christian  Church),  our 
good  Senator  (B.  Everett)  Jordan,  Democrat 
of  North  Carolina,  whom  I  am  always  de- 
lighted to  find  here,  and  fellow  members  of 
this  great  society,  this  is  not  a  speech.  You 
will  probably  be  relieved  to  hear  that.  But 
I  am  here  and  I  want  to  bear  witness  to  one 
subject.  This  Is  the  only  event  that  ever 
brings  me  back  to  Washington.  And  I'm  de- 
lighted to  come  once  a  year.  I'm  delighted 
because  there  is  nothing  as  good  as  to  be  re- 
minded that  this  is  the  foundation  of  free- 
dom and  liberty.  And  it  is  equally  as  good 
to  be  living  out  in  a  world  that  does  exist, 
you  know,  outside  of  Washington,  although 
v/hlle  you  are  here  you  sometimes  doubt  that. 
And  to  know  that  freedom  and  liberty  are 
still  hungered  for  and  fought  over. 

Now.  I  will  tell  you  a  secret.  I  almost 
didn't  come  this  year.  Because  the  date  hap- 
pened to  coincide  with  a  birthday  which  a 
person  of  my  years  should  never  acknowledge, 
but  which  grandchildren  had  planned  to 
celebrate.  And  In  my  trying  to  explain  it 
to  a  granddaughter,  she  said.  "What  Is  the 
United  States  Capitol  Historical  Society?" 
And  I  said,  "Well,  you  know,  it's  one  of  those 
associations  which  deal  primarily  with  the 
strength  which  is  built  into  this  country 
through  its  history."  And  her  quick  re- 
joinder was,  "You  know,  I  don't  wonder  they 
want  you  down  there.  You're  a  part  of  his- 
tory, aren't  you?" 

I  thought  as  I  sat  here  this  morning — two 
brief  statements,  and  I  am  not  quoting  the 
first  one  right,  but  you  remember  that  old 


nursery  rhyme  saying,  "Great  oaks  from  little 
acorns  grow."    I  am  particularly  glad  to  have 
been  a  part  of  the  time  when  the  acorn  had 
not   even    been    planted.     One    time    Fred 
Schwengel,  for  whom  I  have  such  high  ad- 
miration, came  out  to  my  district  and  told 
how  many  bills  I  had  voted  on  while  I  was  a 
Member  of  the  Congress.    I  had  forgotten  the 
number  and  I  was  impressed  that  he  had 
taken  time  to  count,  although,  I  don't  think 
he  ever  misses  a  detail.    But  I  thought  as  I 
sat  here  this  morning  and  listened  to  that  all 
too  brief  tribute   given  to  the  author  and 
"setter-upper"  of  this  book.  "We.  the  People," 
that  whereas  I  couldn't  say  I'd  rather  write 
the  songs  of  a  nation  than  make  the  laws,  I 
think   I'd   rather  have   produced   "We,   the 
People"  than  voted  on  any  bill  in  the  Con- 
gress while  I  was  here.    And  the  other  state- 
ment, which  I  hope  I  can  quote  correctly 
with  Dr.  Davis  by  my  side — Paul,  do  you  re- 
member Paul  of  Tarsus  who  said,  "I  am  a 
citizen  of  no  mean  country."    Well,  I  have 
known  that  all  my  life.    And  I  think  perhaps 
the  most  important  contribution  any  of  us 
here   connected   with   the   society  will   ever 
make  Is  to  keep  sure  that  we  are  citizens  of 
"no  mean  country,"  and  cultivate  its  roots. 
It  was  Mrs.  (Myrtle)  Murdock,  who,  I  think, 
first  told  me  that  this  Capitol  had  the  history 
that  it  did.     And  I  think  to  her  goes  the 
inspiration    for    all    that's    happened    since. 
But  there  Is  one  person  who  made  hope  come 
alive  and  who  had  produced,  and  that  is 
Fred  Schwengel.    And  I  do  not  think  I  could 
pay  sufficient  tribute,  not  only  to  his  insight 
into  the  inner  meaning  of  what  has  gone  on 
in  these  halls,  but  to  the  faith  and  enthu- 
siasm and  courage  with  which  he  decided  to 
carry  on  as  a  real  president  of  this  society 
when  he  might  have  done  what  some  of  the 
lesser    of    us    did — voluntary,    it's    true — go 
home  and  let  other  people  carry  on  the  load. 
I  don't  believe  the  society  can  ever  say  a 
sufficient  "thank  you"  to  Fred   Schwengel. 
We're  proud  of  him,  we're  glad  we  have  him, 
and  we  Just  hope,  for  our  sake,  we  can  keep 
him  always. 

And  Just  one  brief  word.  I  don't  believe 
there's  any  limit  to  what  we  can  hope  to  do 
in  the  future.  I  personally  have  a  dream 
that  we  can  extend  the  membership.  I'd  like 
to  extend  the  membership  with  every  book 
we  sell.  I  think  we  can  work  on  It.  But  I 
think  In  coming  here  once  a  year,  early 
though  It  may  be,  though  I'm  always  glad  to 
be  reminded  the  Senators  are  allowed  to 
sleep  until  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  (refer- 
ence to  the  9  a.m.  buzzer  which  had 
sounded  during  the  program) — I  think  by 
coming  here  once  a  year  we  revive  our  faith, 
and  I  certainly  hope  you'll  let  me  be  one  who  • 
comes  from  the  hinterland  each  year  to  tell 
you  to  carry  on.     Thank  you. 

REMARKS  BY  SENATOR  B.  EVERETT  JORDAN,  DEMO- 
CRAT, OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  SPECIAL  GUEST  OF 
THE  SOCIETY 

Thank  you  very  much.  Fred.  I  didn't 
know  I  was  going  to  speak  this  morning,  but 
I  can  assure  you  there  will  be  no  filibuster 
from  this  Senator.  I  am  delighted  to  be 
with  you  distinguished  guests  and  members 
of  this  great  society  and  to  tell  you  that  I 
am  always  honored  to  be  with  you  and  have 
an  opportunity  to  say  Just  a  word.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  Mrs.  Church  that  I  Join  her 
in  every  word  she  said  about  Fred  Schwengel. 
I  see  him  nearly  every  day  walking  around 
through  this  Capitol  doing  the  things  for 
this  great  society  which  only  Fred  can  do  be- 
cause he  loves  It. 

I'm  very  fond  of  this  book.  "We.  the  Peo- 
ple." I'm  afraid  it's  going  to  break  me  be- 
cause my  generous  wife  can't  pass  without 
buying  some  of  them.  Because  she  thinks 
that  everybody  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  that 
book.  And  I  agree  with  her.  And  if  I  can 
Just  hold  out  with  my  purse,  we  are  going  to 
see  that  a  lot  of  people  do  get  it.  I  don't 
know  of  any  better  publication.  I  don't 
think  there  is  one  as  good  that  portrays  our 
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Nation's  Capitol  as  well  as  this  does.  I  think 
It's  some  of  the  flnest  photography  I've  ever 
seen.  These  pictures  around  the  wall  here 
(referring  to  the  Klplinger  Collection  exhibit 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  So- 
ciety^ ,  and  more,  I  am  told  will  be  shown, 
are  certainly  things  that  would  never  be  seen. 
People  would  not  have  an  opportimlty  to  see 
them  had  It  not  been  for  this  Society  and 
this  publication. 

Thank  you,  Fred,  for  letting  me  be  with 
you  and  I  want  to  assure  you  that  bell  that 
goes  off  at  9  o'clock  Is  not  to  wake  us  up. 
Were  already  up  and  here  when  that  goes  off. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

MAIN    ADDRESS    OP    THE    PROGRAM    "THE    CHORUS 
OP  THE  UNION" 

(By  Carl  Haverlin.  vice  president  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Historical  Society) 

Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Church.  Senator  Jor- 
dan, ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  welcome,  truly, 
this  opportunity  to  say  publicly,  what  I  have 
often  said  privately,  and  with  agreement  from 
all.  that  the  country  as  a  whole  is  profoundly 
obligated  to  Fred  Schwengel.  not  only  for 
sharing  with  us  his  abiding  Interest  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation's  Capitol  but  for  drama- 
tizing its  importance  to  us  as  a  people. 

From  the  day  I  first  met  this  young  Con- 
gressman. I  have  been  Impressed  by  his  vision 
and  his  enthusiasm.  Others  have  these  qual- 
ities too.  but  rarely  in  combination.  And 
And  them  coupled  with  a  tenacity  as  un- 
yielding as  his  diplomacy  Ts  urbane,  is 
unique. 

All  these  virtues  made  him  the  guiding 
spirit  in  the  creation  of  the  commissions  that 
commemorated  the  Lincoln  Sesquicentennial 
and  the  Centenary  of  the  Civil  War.  His 
were  the  Joint  bills  that  created  those  com- 
missions, was  the  one.  in  1960.  that  brought 
his  great  friend  Carl  Sandburg  before  the 
Joint  session  in  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
address  that  moved  all  who  heard  it  to  tears. 
And  the  following  years  his  Joint  bill  for  re- 
enactment  of  Lincoln's  two  inaugural  ad- 
dresses brought  Speaker  Rayburn  and  Mc- 
CoRMACK.  Carl  Sandburg.  Bruce  Catton.  and 
other  notables  to  the  east  portico  of  this 
Capitol  as  major  participants.  These  splen- 
did ceremonies  and  that  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  marking  the  anniversary  of  the 
Emancipati<5n  Proclamation  brought  his  pro- 
gram of  events  to  a  fitting  climax. 

However,  he  had  long  planned  the  forma- 
tion of  the  United  States  Capitol  Historical 
Society.  Our  first  conversations  of  this  so- 
ciety were  In  my  room  In  1959  In  the  month 
of  April.  It  has  already  proved  to  be  of 
greater  importance  than  any  previous  efforts 
of  his  In  regard  to  history  for  there  others 
dealt  with  single  events.  This  society  Is  a 
crusad^that  is  enduring — for  the  Capitol  has 
lived,  now  lives  and  will  live  forever. 

In  Allen  Nevlns  Introduction  to  "We.  the 
People."  he  asserts  that  the  Capitol  has 
heard  eloquence  equaling  that  of  any  par- 
liament on  earth:  that  It  has  written  into 
law  Immortal  charters  of  Idealism:  enacted 
the  most  generous  measures  known  to  his- 
tory: and  that  no  Capitol  has  done  more  to 
safeguard  democratic  debate,  the  privilege 
of  minorities  and  the  fundamental  civil  lib- 
erties of  man.  With  him  we  can  agree  that 
the  Capi|g||^rtstory. 

4  This"^eeting  is  all  the  more  meaningful 
because  It  Is  held  here  In  this  splendor  In 
stone,  this  consequent,  this  precedent,  this 
majestic  chalice  Inverted  on  this  enchanted 
Hill. 

It  stands  "in  twice  5  miles  of  fertile  ground, 
with  walls  and  towers  girdled  round."  an 
Ideograph  of  freedom  In  granite  by  day;  at 
/  ntoht  a  hieroglyph  of  light  the  eternal  sen- 
tinel of  the  Republic,  glowing  against  the 
sky  as  though  lit  from  within  to  repel  the 
general  darkness.  Here  liberty,  our  sacred 
river,  rises  from  its  well-spring  and  runs 
to  every  land,  not  "through  caverns  measure- 


less to  man,"  but  open  to  the  sun  so  that 
all  may  drink. 

We  are  met  in  this  place  of  so  many  august 
assemblies  in  common  devotion  to  the  pow- 
er of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
expressed  in  the  three  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  In  their  outward  attributes — 
the  White  House,  the  Capitol  and  the  Court. 
Jointly  we  also  honor  the  noble  monument 
that  soars  above  all  else — as  though  it  were 
the  shining  gnomon  of  our  continental  sun- 
dial. 

You  will  find  the  direct  purpose  of  your 
society's  endeavors  embedded,  luminously.  In 
the  conclusion  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  first  in- 
augural address: 

"The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching 
from  every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave,  to 
every  living  heart  and  hearthstone,  through- 
out this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus 
of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely 
they  will  be.  by  the  better  angels  of  our 
natiu-e." 

To  stir  the  chords  of  memory  and  swell 
the  chorus  of  the  Union  •  •  •  this  Is  the 
very  work  that  you  are  about.  There  can  be 
no  higher  use  made  of  oxu-  history  than  to 
remind  us  of  how  priceless  Is  the  blessing  of 
our  heritage  and  how  fortunate  are  the 
people. 

I  share  Walt  Whitman's  opinion  of  the 
p)eople  as  expressed  In  the  preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  "Leaves  of  Grass."  Because  It  was 
printed  only  once  In  his  lifetime.  In  1855,  and 
has  rarely  appeared  since.  It  may  be  that  some 
among  you  have  not  yet  come  upon  It.  May 
I  share  with  you  this  brief  and  moving  apos- 
trophe from  Whitman  to  his  fellow  country- 
men and  his  country? 

"The  Americans  of  all  nations  at  any  time 
on  earth  have  probably  the  most  poetical  na- 
ture. The  United  States  are  essentially  the 
greatest  poem.  In  the  history  of  the  earth 
hitherto  the  largest  and  most  stirring  appear 
tame  and  orderly  to  their  ampler  largeness 
and  air.  Here  at  last  Is  something  In  the  do- 
ings of  man  that  corresponds  with  the  broad- 
cast doings  of  the  day  and  night.  Here  Is  not 
merely  a  nation  but  a  teeming  nation  of  na- 
tions. Here  Is  action  untied  from  strings 
necessarily  blind  to  particulars  and  details 
magnificently  moving  In  vast  masses." 

That  great  preface  opens  with  six  words 
that  will  sing  for  you  and  all  custodians  of 
American  history — "America  does  not  repel 
the  past."  As  a  positive  measure  of  our 
country's  maturity  and  of  the  great  accom- 
plishment of  historians,  the  phrase  must 
now  read — "America  embraces  the  past." 

In  that  embrace  we  look  back  not  In  casual 
nor  antiquarian  Interest  but  for  renewal,  di- 
rection, and  assurance,  we  reexamine  the 
stark  verities  of  our  foundation.  We  confirm 
the  port  of  our  departure  and  check  the  bear- 
ing of  our  present  course.  For  It  is  as  true 
now  as  It  was  In  1858  that,  "If  we  could  first 
know  where  we  are.  and  whither  we  are  tend- 
ing, we  could  then  better  know  what  to  do. 
and  how  to  do  It." 

It  is  man's  paramount  problem  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  his  Identity.  In  the  midst 
of  his  complexities.  So  is  it  with  a  nation. 
The  clearer  the  electorate  sees  our  beginning, 
the  more  It  knows  of  the  road  that  we  have 
traveled,  the  smaller  Is  the  chance  of  losing 
our  way  and  the  greater  the  certainty  of  at- 
taining our  goal.  Great  assurance  of  that 
attainment  lies  In  the  work  that  this  society 
is  doing. 

A  sculptor  may  say.  with  disarming  sim- 
plicity, that  the  statue  Is  In  the  stone  and 
emerges  when  he  has  removed  all  that  Is  un- 
necessary, but  the  creation  of  your  books, 
so  skillfully  and  painstakingly  derived  from 
uncounted  sources,  cannot  be  so  simplified. 
Each  of  the  books  of  the  associations  and 
societies  meeting  here  this  morning,  Is  a  rich 
mosaic  whose  sparkling  text  and  brilliant 
pictures  beat  out  its  chapter  of  the  American 
story  with  the  vibrancy  of  the  drums  of  1776. 
All  are  complete  and  wholly  satisfying  but. 


read  In  sequence,  their  700  pages  give  one 
another  added  dimension  and  together  blend 
into  a  sweeping  profile  of  our  history. 

The  admirable  unity  of  all  of  these  works, 
conceived  and  drafted  by  four  separate  or- 
ganizations is  due  to  the  genius  of  a  fifth — 
the  National  Geographic  Society — and  to  its 
material  aid.  patient  counsel,  and  unerring 
guidance.  The  public,  the  ultimate  benefi- 
ciary of  that  generosity  will  be  grateful  down 
the  years,  for  these  are  not  books  for  a  sea- 
son only.  Because  they  are  good  history  and 
contain  more  than  mere  pictorial  satisfaction 
and  arrays  of  pedestrian  facts  the  people 
have  already  given  them  a  success  unparal- 
leled in  publishing  history.  I  know  that  all 
of  you  win  Join  with  me  In  heartfelt  appre- 
ciation to  Dr.  Grosvenor,  Dr.  Payne  and  their 
colleagues  of  the  National  Geographic  mag- 
azine  for  bringing  our  books  to  life. 

More  than  3  million  copies  of  all  of  the 
books  have  been  sold  according  to  the  most 
recent  data  I  have  information  on.  With  a 
readership  of  only  4  persons  per  copy. 
and  I  am  svu-e  I  am  low,  12  million  people 
have  had  their  memories  stirred  and  are  now 
more  deeply  Involved  than  ever  In  the  flowing 
story  of  our  past.  Their  renewed  Interest 
will  thread  the  majority  of  these  readers 
into  the  tapestry  of  our  current  history  that 
is  woven  here  in  the  Capitol  daily  by  the 
ceaseless  shuttle  of  events  ever  moving 
between  the  warp  of  time  and  the  weft  of 
men.  These  people  are  now  better  equipped 
as  voters  and  for  the  assumption  of  other 
civic  duties.  And  finally,  in  the  realization 
of  the  recentness  of  our  founding  they  mar- 
vel at  the  miracle  that  has  been  wrought 
here.  For  compared  to  other  great  nations, 
our  birth  was  but  yesterday. 

Only  172  years  ago  this  week  George  Wash- 
ington came  here  to  place  mortar  with  a 
silver  trowel  on  the  foundation  stone  of  this 
Capitol.  That  year,  less  than  six  genera- 
tions ago.  was  almost  midway  between  now 
and  the  landing  of  the  Mayflower.  The  land 
that  for  more  than  100  years  had  strangely 
denied  Itself  to  the  coasting  adventurers  and 
explorers  whose  hope  was  worldly  treasure — 
now  held  out  the  curling  cape  of  their  land- 
fall like  a  beckoning  finger  to  those  who 
came  here  seeking  only  a  new  life  and  free- 
dom. 

By  circumstance  of  the  calendar,  then,  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Capitol  is  the  pivot  of  a 
gate  In  time  whose  short  swing  of  345  years 
encompasses  our  entire  history.  Since  1620 
we  have  expanded  from  those  few  grim  acres 
on  a  narrow  shore  to  an  ocean-bounded  con- 
tinent; grown  from  100  people  to  a  popula- 
tion nearlng  200  million;  and  paralleled  that 
physical  growth  in  the  worlds  of  the  mind 
and  spirit  while  successfully  withstanding 
the  aggression  of  the  greatest  military  powers 
in  grievous  and  bloody  wars.  Small  wonder 
that  there  are  those  who  hold  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion  providence  has  intervened 
in  our  behalf. 

When  Lincoln  first  spoke  here,  the  Capitol, 
then  but  68  years  old,  was  yet  unfinished. 
Its  upper  levels  festooned  with  booms,  der- 
ricks and  tackle;  the  forecourts  cluttered 
with  the  debris  of  construction.  The  Union 
was  rent  by  division  and  a  world  of  mon- 
archies awaited  our  certain  collapse. 

But  they  had  not  considered  the  fiber  of 
the  Executive,  nor  the  courage  of  Congress. 
There  is  great  significance  for  us  in  what 
was  said  by  the  troubled  President  in  clos- 
ing his  tremendous  effort  to  stay  secesslor— 
great  significance  for  us.  The  strongest 
emotional  appeal  that  he  and  his  advisers 
could  siunmon  up  was  to  remind  the  dissatis- 
fied of  the  battlefields  where,  but  recently, 
our  Independence  had  been  won  and  de- 
fended, and  of  the  patriots  who  had  died 
there.  Some  four  generations  and  many  sad 
battles  later — though  we  hold  our  patriot 
dead,  in  no  less  reverance — from  Concord  to 
Vietnam — it  would  not  be  they  nor  where 
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they  died  that  would  stir  us  most  deeply.  It 
Is  rather,  I  think,  this  Capitol,  forever  un- 
changing, despite  its  structural  growth,  this 
enduring  house  of  the  people,  that  would  be 
the  soaring  E3rmbol  of  all  our  dead  have  died 
for. 

The  shift  from  battlefield  to  Capitol  as  a 
symbol  came  slowly.  It  accompanied  a  vast 
procession  of  the  people,  during  many  years 
and  after  long  and  careful  deliberations  by 
many  Congresses. 

In  the  time  of  Lincoln,  we  held  aloof  be- 
hind the  barrier  seas.  Now  our  country  has 
been  abroad  for  nearly  a  half  century  in  aid 
of  our  fellow  men.  In  1861,  because  we  were 
so  aware  of  how  narrow  had  been  the  margin 
of  our  victories;  how  tenuous  was  our  hold 
on  freedom;  how  frail  was  the  very  fabric  of 
our  Union — it  was  the  scenes  and  the  means 
of  our  liberation  that  were  Lincoln's  tocsin. 
But  now,  secure  In  our  sovereignty  we  know 
it  was  not  achieved  by  military  power  alone, 
not  only  on  battlefields  and  through  the  sad 
death  of  our  men,  but  it  was  through  £dl 
the  processes  of  government  in  combination 
and  all  the  people  working  together — in  the 
chorus  of  the  Union. 

The  thrust  of  the  new  problems  that  came 
with  our  emergence  as  a  world  power  is  upon 
all  of  us,  but  bears  most  cruelly  on  the  Chief 
Executive  and  on  the  Congress.  Both  have 
enduring  love  for  the  people  they  serve  and 
both  know  how  fateful  may  be  their  deci- 
sions. All  of  us  may  help  them  in  their 
trials  and  share  their  burdens  through  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  meaning  and 
process  of  government  and  the  awesome 
power  behind  our  own  biennial  ballots. 

The  Congress  is  the  great  sounding  board 
of  the  people  and  sensitively  attuned  to  and 
resonant  with  our  fears,  our  hopes,  and  our 
aspirations.  The  greater  the  confidence  the 
Congress  can  have  in  our  vision  and  our 
wisdom  the  greater  Congress  can  be. 

Its  Members  must  be  Inspired  by  the  grow- 
ing Interest  In  their  labors  as  refiected  in  the 
sales  of  these  books  and  to  take  heart  in 
the  knowledge  that  every  day  more  of  their 
constituents  are  able  to  link  the  problems 
of  the  past  with  those  of  the  present. 

Members  of  Congress  merit  the  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  society,  as  well  as  of  all 
Americans,  for  the  unanimous  decision  to 
help  us  in  so  many  ways.  In  every  way  they 
were  asked — including  photographic  rights 
never  granted  before. 

There  Is  an  ennoblement  that  comes  from 
serving  In  this  exalted  place.  No  matter 
what  the  stature  of  men  or  women  they 
are  the  finer  for  having  been  here.  They 
draw  strength  and  wisdom  not  only  from 
their  colleagues  but,  in  an  apostolic  sense, 
from  all  who  have  served  here  before.  There 
is  no  greater  evidence  of  the  growth  that 
takes  place  here  in  the  Capitol  than  the 
fact  that  more  than  half  of  our  Chief  Execu- 
tives served  one  or  more  terms  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

As  an  officer  of  this  society  and  £is  a  private 
citizen,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  hail  the  great 
accomplishments  of  all  four  organizations 
meeting  today.  To  the  White  House  His- 
torical Association  must  go  special  praise 
for  its  initiative  in  showing  the  way  to  the 
rest  of  us  with  its  superb  book — "The  White 
House."  To  the  Washington  National  Mon- 
ument Association  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Ped°ral  Bar  Association  whose  books  followed 
ours  in  time.  In  paraphase  of  Emerson's  fa- 
mous letter  to  Whitman  "I  greet  your  splen- 
did books,  'George  Washington,  Man  and 
Monimient'  and  'Equal  Justice  Under  the 
Law,'  at  the  beginning  of  their  great  careers." 

A?.d  now,  I  shall  propose  at  the  board 
meeting  tonight  that  the  President  be 
authorized  to  ask  these  three  great  organiza- 
tions meeting  with  us  to  consider  the  ad- 
visiblllty  of  setting  up  a  permanent  coordi- 
nating committee  to  Join  our  common  inter- 
ests In  such  matters  as  the  joint  promotion 


and  distribution  of  our  books  and  the  study 
of  other  possible  ways  and  means  of  ful- 
filling the  great  objectives  of  otir  society. 
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Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  its 
annual  convention,  held  in  Philadelphia 
August  22-25,  the  Soil  Conservation  So- 
ciety of  America  bestowed  its  highest 
honor  on  a  distinguished  Tennessean 
when  it  awarded  the  degree  of  fellow 
to  Joseph  Ralph  Sasser,  of  Tennessee. 
This  degree  was  given  in  "recognition 
of  his  exceptionally  outstanding  achieve- 
ment and  leadership  in  the  field  of  soil 
and  water  conservation."  The  Soil  Con- 
servation Society  of  America  was 
founded  by  the  late  Dr.  Hugh  Hammond 
Bennett,  who  is  known  as  the  father  of 
soil  conservation  in  America. 

This  society's  membership  is  made  up 
of  dedicated  professional  conservation- 
ists in  America  and  throughout  the  free 
world.  Within  the  ranks  of  this  notable 
society  are  many  of  the  world's  recog- 
nized leaders  in  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources.  We  all  owe  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  this  society  for  its 
noble  work  and  its  professional  excel- 
lence in  promoting  the  science  and  art 
of  good  land  use. 

To  be  singled  out  by  one's  peers  for  ex- 
ceptional achievement,  and  publicly  rec- 
ognized by  an  award  that  is  international 
in  scope,  is  indeed  a  high  honor.  In 
Tennessee  we  are  all  proud  of  Ralph  Sas- 
ser. This  award  did  not  come  as  a  com- 
plete surprise  to  us  for  we  have  long 
known  of  his  devotion  to  duty  and  the 
continuous  excellent  leadership  he  has 
given,  over  the  years,  to  the  soil  conserva- 
tion work  in  our  State.  He  has  served 
as  State  conservationist  for  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  in  Tennessee  since  1952. 
He  rose  from  the  lowest  field  rank  in 
this  agency  to  its  highest  position  in  the 
State. 

He  served  valiantly  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  in  the  famed  1st  Marine  Division 
in  the  Pacific  during  World  War  II.  He 
returned  after  the  war  and  moved  up  the 
professional  ladder  through  energetic 
actions,  diligence,  and  devotion  to  en- 
lightened public  service  in  the  field  of 
natural  resources  conservation  and  de- 
velopment. He  is  ah  exceedingly  able 
public  service  career  administrator  and 
leads  a  highly  competent,  industrious 
corps  of  professional  conservationists  in 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  Tennes- 
see. 

Ralph  Sasser  Is  a  native  of  "npton 
County.  Tenn..  a  county  located  In  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  in  Congress. 

I  first  met  Ralph  Sasser  in  1940  when 
he  became  the  first  SCS  work  unit  con- 
servationist in  the  Reelfoot  Creek  Soil 
Conservation  District  in  my  home 
county  of  Obion.     I  have  followed  his 


career  in  the  public  service  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  and  it  is  extremely  pleas- 
ing to  me,  personally,  that  he  has  re- 
ceived this  honor. 

I  am  happy  to  list  here  the  ofllclal 
citation  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Society 
of  America  in  supporting  its  decision  to 
bestow  upon  Joseph  Ralph  Sasser  the 
degree  of  fellow  at  its  convention 
recently  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Joseph  R.  Sasser,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  State 
conservationist,  Soil  Conservation  Service.  A 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  with 
a  B.S.  degree  in  agriculture,  Sasser  taught 
vocational  agriculture  briefly  before  joining 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  1935.  He 
received  a  Llttauer  Foundation  Fellowship  for 
graduate  study  at  Harvard  University  and 
that  institution  conferred  upon  him  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  public  administration.  He 
served  as  assistant  State  conservationist  In 
Florida  before  accepting  his  present  assign- 
ment in  1959.  A  leader  in  the  rural  develop- 
ment program  in  Tennessee,  he  served  as  a 
consultant  to  the  Tennessee  Legislative  Com- 
mittee in  drafting  the  Tennessee  Watershed 
Act  and  In  creating  the  Tennessee  Water  Re- 
sources Division.  In  1958.  he  received  a 
President's  citation  for  his  service  as  chair- 
man of  the  annual  meeting  program  commit- 
tee of  the  Soil  Conservation  Society  of 
America.  He  is  a  member  of  the  editorial 
board  of  the  Journal  of  Soil  and  -Water 
Conservation. 
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Mr.  HEBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1965,  Hurricane  Betsy  struck 
the  Southeast  and  gulf  coast  of  the 
United  States  with  maniacal  fury.  This 
hurricane,  which  was  the  most  vicious 
wind  ever  to  sweep  out  of  the  Caribbean, 
left  a  toll  of  death  and  destruction  that 
continues  to  mount  day  by  day. 

As  I  had  previously  advised  the  Hou^, 
the  primary  target  of  Hurricane  Betsy's 
rage  was  the  great  city  of  New  Orleans 
which  experienced  the  brunt  of  this 
frightful  storm. 

At  the  present  time,  the  death  toll  has 
reached  the  70  mark,  and  damages  have 
passed  the  $1  billion  mark. 

The  President,  who  personally  visited 
this  devastated  area  on  the  10th  of 
September,  the  day  after  the  storm, 
therefore  promptly  and  properly  de- 
clared this  a  major  disaster  area  and  au- 
thorized Public  Law  875  assistance. 

The  news  media  of  our  country  have 
detailed  harrowing  accounts  of  this 
great  storm  and  the  devastating  impact 
that  it  has  had  on  the  New  Orleans  area. 
However,  with  deference  to  our  news 
media,  I  do  not  believe  they  have  prop- 
erly chronicled  the  great  heroism  and 
unparalled  spirit  of  cooperation  that  was 
triggered  by  Hurricane  Betsy's  brief  but 
disastrous  visit. 

I,  therefore,  feel  it  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  I  attempt  to  establish  for  the 
Record  this  magnificent  demonstration 
of  neighborliness  and  humanitarianlsm. 
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Every  Federal  and  State  agency,  even 
remotely  capable  of  assisting  the  resi- 
dents of  this  stricken  area,  Immediate- 
ly volunteered  to  provide  every  possible 
assistance  within  their  own  resources 
and  capabilities.  Even  before  Hurricane 
Betsy  struck  the  area,  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  the 
U.S.  Navy,  civil  defense  authorities,  and 
every  other  agency,  both  local  and  na- 
tional, were  preparing  for  the  worst. 

If  It  were  not  for  this  coordinated 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  in- 
cluding the  often  unsung  hero — the  ordi- 
nary citizen — the  loss  of  life  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  much  higher. 

Having  been  warned  of  Betsy's  Impend- 
ing arrival,  the  Coast  Guard's  Rescue 
Coordination  Center  in  New  Orleans 
braced  itself  for  an  around-the-clock 
ordeal.  Every  helicopter  capable  of 
getting  off  the  ground  was  pressed  into 
service  to  pick  up  the  desperate  men. 
women  and  children  who  suddenly  found 
themselves  marooned  in  a  brown,  swirl- 
ing flood.  Eleven  Coast  Guard  helicop- 
ters evacuated  1,144  persons,  transported 
22  medicos,  and  flew  140  sorties.  At 
the  same  time,  9  Navy  helicopters  evacu- 
ated 885  persons  and  flew  25  sorties. 

The  effective  rescue  efforts  of  the  pilots 
who  flew  these  helicopters  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  They  lifted  hundreds 
of  men,  women,  and  children  from  flood- 
ed rooftops  as  the  water  overflowed  the 
levees  and  surged  over  the  tops  of  auto- 
mobiles in  the  streets. 

In  surface  operations.  Coast  Guard  and 
Navy  boats  and  vehicles  in  the  New  Or- 
leans area  evacuated  more  than  11,500 
persons  and  transported  many  tons  of 
food,  water,  and  medical  supplies.  More 
than  11.000  homeless  persons  were  shel- 
tered at  the  naval  station  and  the  naval 
air  station  during  Hurricane  Betsy  and 
during  its  aftermath. 

Dispensaries  at  the  two  naval  stations 
provided  emergency  treatment  to  over 
1,400  civilian  refugees  during  the  first 
days  of  the  disaster.  Medical  services 
were  also  made  available  to  more  than 
9.000  additional  persons  who  sought  tem- 
porary shelter  at  the  naval  station. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  were 
magnificent  during  this  disaster.  Per- 
sonnel of  the  New  Orleans  District,  im- 
der  the  direction  of  Col.  Thomas  J. 
Bowen.  district  engineer,  directed  rescue 
work,  flood  damage  assessment,  location 
of  wrecks  and  other  obstructions  to  navi- 
gation, and  restoration  of  navigation 
facilities. 

Under  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning's  direction,  the  Army  Engineers 
rendered  major  assistance  in  restoring 
p)ower  and  dewatering  flooded  areas  in 
New  Orleans  and  in  the  Venice  area  of 
Plaquemines  Parish.  These  inundated 
areas  In  the  Greater  New  Orleans  area 
resulted  from  many  breaks  in  the  levees. 
The  resulting  power  failures  increased 
the  problem  manifold  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  their  efforts  to  dewater 
more  than  9  square  miles  of  the  city. 

Other  complicating  factors  confront- 
ing the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  the  fact 
that  more  than  300  vessels  of  all  types 
and  sizes  were  sunk  during  the  hurri- 
cane within  the  Louisiana  disaster  area, 
Including  Barge  MTC  602,  carrying  about 
600  tons  of  liquid  chlorine. 


I  am  happy  to  add  that  after  inten- 
sive search  operations,  which  were  co- 
ordinated by  the  Coast  Guard  under  the 
command  *%f  Major  General  Reaves, 
commanding  general  of  Port  Polk,  La., 
the  missing  chlorine  barge  was  found  on 
the  16th  of  September.  1965.  The  barge 
was  found  at  River  Mile  226.8  and  about 
200  feet  from  the  east  bank  of  the  river, 
and  approximately  400  yards  from  the 
main  navigational  channel.  The  depth 
of  water  over  the  highest  point  of  the 
barge  is  approximately  40  feet.  As  a 
consequence,  the  river  was  opened  to 
navigation  on  the  17th  of  September. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Navy,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  all  actively  partici- 
pated in  this  search. 

Patrol  boats  with  chlorine  detection 
equipment  now  check  this  area  every 
half  hour,  and  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  also  takes  periodic  samples  of  the 
water. 

The  news  media  have  accurately 
and  fully  described  other  precautionary 
measures  taken  by  Federal  and  local  oflQ- 
cials.  including  the  availability  of  more 
than  117,000  gas  masks. 

I  am  happy  to  advise  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  and  the  Department  of  Justice, 
have  jointly  agreed  that  the  barge  should 
be  removed  under  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  875 — the  Natural  Disaster  Act  of 
1950.  I  further  understand  that  a  con- 
tract for  salvage  of  the  barge  has  been 
let  and  the  work  is  scheduled  to  begin  on 
or  about  the  4th  of  October. 

I  have  outlined  in  some  detail  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  this  single  in- 
cident for  the  dual  purpose  of  providing 
you  the  latest  accurate  information  on 
this  subject,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  marvelous  spirit  of  co- 
operation that  imbued  everyone  in  the 
disaster  area. 

For  example,  the  Navy  sent  a  destroyer. 
2  tracker  aircraft,  and  23  Navy  diving 
experts  to  aid  in  the  search  for  the  barge. 
The  traditional  inertia  of  Government 
bureaucracy  and  associated  redtape  sim- 
ply did  not  exist.  It  is  evident  to  me  that 
old-fashioned  American  resourcefulness 
and  initiative  can  still  overcome  redtape. 

Our  military  Reserve  components  also 
contributed  handsomely  both  during  the 
actual  hurricane  and  in  the  subsequent 
recovery  effort.  More  than  4,000  Na- 
tional Guard  personnel  were  committed 
to  the  disaster  area  to  maintain  law  and 
order,  prevent  looting,  and  to  assist  dis- 
aster victims.  The  timely  and  effective 
role  played  by  the  National  Guard  in  this 
disaster  certainly  fortifled  my  determi- 
nation to  prevent  any  reduction  In  this 
tremendously  important  arm  of  our 
State  Governors. 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  again  demon- 
strated its  resE>onsiveness  by  mounting  a 
giant  airlift  to  New  Orleans.  Air  Force 
Reservists  from  troop  carrier  wings  in 

I I  States  airlifted  vitally  needed  supplies 
and  equipment  into  the  New  Orleans 
area. 

Reservists  flying  C-119  "box  cars."  C- 
123  "providers."  and  four-engine  C-124 
"Globemasters"  airlifted  over  546  tons, 
and  more  than  500  passengers  in  138 
missions  into  the  stricken  area  in  the 
first  few  days  after  the  disaster.    These 


Air  Force  Reserve  citizen-airmen  flew  a 
total  of  more  than  430,000  ton-miles  and 
275,000  passenger-miles. 

The  citizens  of  the  New  Orleans  area 
are  indebted  to  these  Air  Force  Reservists 
and  to  the  Continental  Air  Command, 
commanded  by  Lt.  Gen.  Cecil  Childre. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
the  following  Air  Force  Reserve  troop 
carrier  wings  took  part  in  this  domestic 
version  of  the  Berlin  airlift: 

The  433d.  from  Kelly  Air  Force  Base, 
Tex.; 

The  446th,  from  Ellington  Air  Force 
Bftsfi  Tex.* 

The  512th,  from  Carswell  Air  Force 
Base,  Tex. ; 

The  302d,  from  Clinton  County  Air 
Force  Base,  Ohio; 

The  445th,  from  Dobbins  Air  Force 
Base,Ga.; 

The  434th,  from  Bakalar  Air  Force 
Base,  Ind.; 

The  442d,  from  Richards  Gebaur  Air 
Force  Base,  Mo. ; 

The  403d,  from  Selfridge  Air  Force 
Base,  Mich.; 

The  440th.  from  General  Billy  Mitchell 
Field,  Wis.; 

The  452d,  from  March  Air  Force  Base, 
Calif.; 

The  459th,  from  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base,Md.; 

The  514th.  from  McGuire  Air  Force 
Base,  N.J. ;  and 
The  435th.  from  Homestead  Air  Force 

Air  National  Guard  C-97's,  C-121's, 
and  C-54's  flew  numerous  missions  car- 
rying relief  supplies  from  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation  to  the  New  Orleans 
area. 

The  Civil  Air  Patrol  demonstrated  its 
capability  in  assisting  in  rescue  and  dis- 
aster relief  operations  during  and  after 
the  onset  of  Hurricane  Betsy.  More 
than  700  CAP  members  participated  in 
disaster  relief  under  the  direction  of 
State  and  local  parish  civil  defense  agen- 
cies. The  contribution  made  by  these 
individual  members,  together  with  all 
their  available  equipment,  did  much  to 
lighten  the  suffering  of  thousands  of 
stranded  victims  of  Hurricane  Betsy. 

The  Red  Cross,  as  always,  anticipated 
the  problems  generated  by  this  terrible 
disaster  and  established  liaison  with  the 
Office  of  Civil  Defense,  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  and  the  military 
services  through  the  4th  U.S.  Army.  Its 
resulting  efforts  and  contributions  will 
always  be  remembered  by  the  citizens  of 
Louisiana. 

Our  civil  defense  organization  proved 
of  immeasurable  value  during  this  dis- 
aster. In  the  initial  stages  of  the  hur- 
ricane, the  specially  engineered  leased- 
wlre  voice  and  teletype  communications 
systems  provided  the  only  communica- 
tions link  for  command  and  control  op- 
erations of  civil  government  linking  New 
Orleans,  the  State  capital  of  Baton 
Rouge,  OCD  region  5  In  Denton,  Tex., 
and  OCD  in  Washington.  Thousands  of 
cartons  of  emergency  food  and  supplies 
were  made  available  to  refugees,  together 
with  more  than  1,000  dnuns  of  water, 
which  were  taken  from  shelter  stores, 
and  supplied  the  emergency  water  re- 
quirements in  the  area. 
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More  than  700  cartons  of  fallout  shel- 
ter sanitation  supplies  and  equipment, 
sufficient  for  27.000  persons  for  2  weeks, 
were  distributed  to  hurricane  victims. 

The  effectiveness  and  capabilities  of 
tlie  civil  defense  organization  as  reflected 
in  its  very  active  participation  in  this 
disaster  should  once  and  for  all  over- 
come the  objections  of  even  the  most 
rabid  civil  defense  skeptics. 

Although  I  have  confined  my  obser- 
vations largely  to  the  participation  of 
government  agencies,  I  do  not  wish  to 
give  the  impression  that  private  enter- 
prise and  the  individual  citizens  of  Amer- 
ica had  not  similarly  made  available 
such  assistance  as  was  required.  For  ex- 
ample, thousands  of  pounds  of  clothing, 
medical  supplies,  and  food  were  contrib- 
uted by  individual  citizens  from  all  over 
America.  Some  of  the  commercial  air- 
lines very  generously  offered  and  did  in 
fact  airlift  a  substantial  portion  of  these 
^  contributions  to  the  stricken  area. 
Alt  would  be  impossible  to  identify  every 
public  official  who  contributed  his  talents 
and  energies  toward  alleviating  the  suf- 
fering occasioned  by  Hurricane  Betsy. 
However,  in  addition  to  the  individuals 
I  have  specifically  identified  as  having/' 
played  a  major  role  in  this  recovery  ef- 
fort, I  can  not  overlook  the  tremendous 
contributions  made  by  Capt.  W.  F. 
Chaires,  commanding  officer  of  the  Naval 
Air  Station,  New  Orleans;  Rear  Adm. 
Charles  H.  Lyman,  commandant  of  the 
8th  Naval  District;  Rear  Adm.  James  D. 
Craik.  commandant  of  the  8th  Coast 
Guard  District;  and  Col.  Edward  Ketch- 
am,  Jr.,  commanding  officer  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Terminal  at  New  Orleans. 

This  disaster  made  crystal  clear  to  me, 
and  I  am  sure  to  every  other  American, 
that  despite  whatever  differences  we  may 
have,  when  disaster  strikes  and  the  chips 
are  down,  we  act  as  one  with  a  common 
purpose  and  with  a  common  goal.  This 
American  dream  and  hope  was  truly  a 
living  thing  during  Hurricane  Betsy. 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Louisiana, 
and  more  particulary  the  citizens  of  New 
Orleans  and  the  Parishes  of  St.  Bernard 
and  Plaquemines,  I  thank  you  and  every 
other  American  for  your  kind  and  gen- 
erous help  In  this  dark  hour. 

K  I  may  be  permitted  to  Indulge  In 
personalities  for  the  moment  I  can  give 
a  specific  example,  which  was  in  fact  the 
rule  instead  of  the  exception  for  the  mili- 
tary both  Regular  and  Reserve. 

One  of  my  lifelong  friends  and  close 
associates  is  Maj.  Gen.  Raymond  P. 
Hufft,  who  Is  Louisiana's  most  decorated 
World  War  II  hero.  Following  his  return 
from  the  war  General  Hufft  has  served 
twice  as  the  Adjutant  General  of 
Louisiana.  At  the  present  time  he  Is  the 
U.S.  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  Port 
of  New  Orleans. 

Although  now  out  of  uniform  General 
Hufft  reflected  the  spirit  of  the  "man  in 
uniform"  when  he  responded  to  the  crisis 
as  the  citizen  soldier,  although  officially 
the  U.S.  Collector  of  Customs.  As  Col- 
lector of  Customs  he  Immediately  shut 
down  the  customs  service  when  Betsy 
threatened  and  immediately  made  plans 
for  the  protection  of  all  concerned.  Fol- 
lowing the  devastation  by  the  winds  and 


water  and  during  the  early  evacuation 
and  rescue  work  Gov.  John  McKelthen 
summoned  General  Hufft  into  action  to 
assist  him  In  coordinating  all  govern- 
mental agencies  In  the  lower  Mississippi 
River  devastated  area  Including  the 
Parishes  of  Plaquemines  and  St.  Bernard. 

There  was  established  an  Immediate 
close  liaison  between  the  military,  civil, 
and  Goverrmient  agencies. 

I  have  paused  to  cite  General  Hufft  in 
this  instance  because  his  name  does  not 
appear  In  any  dispatches  nor  has  there 
been  any  public  acclaim  of  the  role  he 
played. 

I  have  cited  him  because  what  he  did 
was  what  many  hundreds  of  others  did 
within  their  own  limitations.  What  he 
did  was  really  not  unusual  or  extraordi- 
nary as  far  as  the  military  was  con- 
cerned. It  was  the  role  to  which  each 
man  responded  and  filled  Immediately.  I 
cite  the  case  of  General  Hufft  not  for 
himself  as  an  Individual  but  as  a  symbol 
of  every  man  in  uniform  in  this  crisis. 
The  Regulars  plus  the  Reserves  and  the 
Louisiana  National  Guard,  under  the 
present  adjutant  general,  Erbon  W.  Wise, 
did  everything  In  their  power  to  ease  the 
effects  of  the  cruel  tragedy. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  only  manner 
in  which  I  can  effectively  Impress  upon 
you  what  I  have  been  trying  to  say  and 
to  dramatize  the  work  done  by  the  men 
of  the  Navy,  the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  the 
National  Guard,  and  the  Coast  Guard  In 
the  areas  struck  by  Hurricane  Betsy  is 
to  salute  them  with  the  same  salutation 
given  to  the  men  In  uniform  In  time  of 
war  with  these  words:  Each  In  his  own 
way  demonstrated  an  uncommon  valor 
which  was  a  common  virtue. 


"No  Future  for  Dropouts,"  a  Statement  by 
Hon.  John  T.  Connor,  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  September  26,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  open  letter, 
dated  September  26, 1965,  from  the  Hon- 
orable John  T.  Conner,  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Secretary  Cormor's  letter  concerns  a 
problem  not  peculiar  to  any  one  district 
in  the  United  States  but  common  to  most 
districts;  It  is  the  problem  of  the  high 
school  dropout. 

Because  October  and  November  are 
the  principal  dropout  months  and  be- 
cause this  problem  affects  every  Ameri- 
can commvmlty,  I  believe  that  Members 
of  Congress  will  be  interested  in  Secre- 
tary Connor's  statement. 

No  PXJTTJRE  FOR   DROPOtTTS 

(By  John  T.  Connor,  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Commerce ) 

This  is  on  the  order  of  an  open  letter  to 
the  public. 


We  have  a  tremendous  problem  confronting 
our  country,  ahd  I  need  to  ask  your  help  in 
doing  something  about  it  right  away. 

Only  If  you  help,  have  we  any  hope  of  lick- 
ing it. 

Many  of  our  wonderful  young  people  are 
about  to  make  a  big  decision  in  their  lives 
that  could  be  disastrous.  Some  of  them 
don't  understand  that  they  are  putting  their 
futures  in  jeopardy.  Some  are  lured  by  the 
idea  of  earning  dollars  of  their  own.  Some, 
unfortunately,  desperately  need  to  put  aside 
schoolbooks  and  take  on  the  adult  task  of 
supporting  themselves  or  their  families. 

The  problem  I  am  talking  about  is  our 
school  dropouts — the  most  disruptive  devel- 
opment in  our  society  since  the  war — and 
one  that  poses  the  severest  challenge  to  all 
of  us. 

"HORSE-AND-BUGGY   LEARNING" 

Our  youth  is  our  most  precious  resource — 
the  strength  of  our  country's  future.  Yet, 
because  they  are  young  and  inexperienced, 
some  seem  willing  to  face  this  future — and 
the  nuclear  age — with  "horse-and-buggy 
learning,"  which  is  the  way,  I  think,  that 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  phrases  it. 

If  we  let  them,  the  results  will  be  calami- 
tous. Three-quarters  of  a  million  will  leave 
school  without  a  high  school  diploma  in  the 
coming  year.  Another  million  or  so  will 
quit  next  year;  and  in  10  years  we  will  have 
32  million  adult  Americans  in  the  labor  force 
who  will  not  have  finished  high  school  at  a 
time  when  a  high  school  education  will  be  a 
minimal  requisite  for  most  jobs. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  meaning 
of  such  an  alarming  exodus  from  school  in 
these  changing  times  of  ours. 

Once  it  was  that  a  young  man  or  woman 
could  leave  school  with  a  limited  amount  of 
formal  training  and  still  have  a  reasonably 
rewarding  life. 

But,  we  live  today  In  the  midst  of  a 
knowledge  explosion  unlike  any  known  to 
man  since  the  golden  age  of  Greece.  Rev- 
olutionary new  ideas  are  emerging  around 
us  all  the  time,  and  these  affect  not  only 
the  scientific  and  technological  aspects  of 
our  lives  but  the  social  and  cultural.  I'm 
sure  you  will  agree  that  when  we  land  an 
American  on  the  moon  in  a  few  years,  it 
won't  prove  how  smart  we  are  but  only  how 
much  more  we  need  to  learn. 

Already,  we  have  a  greater  demand  for 
skilled  workers  than  unskilled.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  have  such  a  high  rate 
of  unemployment  at  a  peak  period  of  pros- 
perity— even  though  4  million  unemployed 
is  the  lowest  number  we've  had  in  8  years. 
There  are  Jobs,  but  the  big  growth  in  op- 
portunities has  been  in  the  white-collar  area 
where  nearly  half  the  labor  force  was  em- 
ployed last  year.  And  the  demand  for  pro- 
fessional and  technical  workers  has  grown 
even  more. 

Today,  unless  you  know  your  "  'rlting,"  you 
can't  be  a  clerk.  Unless  you  know  your 
"  'rithmetic,"  you  can't  be  a  gas  station 
attendant.  And  unless  you  have  a  high 
school  diploma,  it's  virtually  Impossible  to 
get  even  a  factory  job. 

QUALITATIVE   CHANGES    IN    THE    LABOR    SUPPLY 

But  it  Isn't  only  the  Job  market  that's 
changing.  The  character  and  quality  of  our 
labor  supply  is  changing  too,  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  Influx  of  teenagers — and 
teenage  dropouts — at  rates  running,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  youth  explosion,  into  the  mil- 
lions every  year. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  almost  4 
million  boys  and  girls — the  first  of  our  war 
babies — will  turn  18.  More  than  2.5  mil- 
lion new  young  workers  will  enter  the  labor 
force,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them, 
without  a  high  school  diploma. 

THE    STATISTICS    OF   THE   PROBLEM 

Such  an  Invasion  of  young,  untrained,  and 
Inexperienced    workers    becomes    an   urgent 
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concern  for  our  country  when  one  realizes 

that: 

We  already  have  some  14  million  young 
people,  aged  16  to  24.  out  of  school — 51  mil- 
lion of  whom  are  dropouts; 

Teenage  unemployment  la  the  highest  of 
any  group  In  the  labor  force;  an  estimated 
2  million  youths,  aged  18  to  24.  had  Job 
problems  last  year;  and  In  July  of  this  year, 
the  unemployment  rate  for  young  people 
was  12.3  percent — the  lowest  In  years,  but 
still  more  than  2 '/a  times  that  for  all  work- 
ers: 

Six  out  of  ten  of  our  Nation's  dropouts  are 
only  16  and  17  years  old.  and  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  dropouts,  aged  16  to  21.  Is  16.6 
percent  or  almost  4  times  the  national  aver- 
age. 

Many  Federal  training  programs  have  been 
set  up  under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  and  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  to  help  our  young  people  prepare  them- 
selves for  useful  and  productive  lives,  de- 
spite educational  handicaps.  Others  have 
been  set  up  In  the  private  sector  by  far- 
seeing  civic,  trade,  religious,  and  business  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  Lions  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  SUtes. 

However,  a  great  deal  more  remains  to  be 
done  to  equip  our  youth  for  the  future — and 
to  Impress  upon  them  especially,  the  need 
to  stay  in  school  now  and  complete  their 
education. 

It  is.  of  course,  up  to  schools,  and  cer- 
tainly up  to  parents,  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  lieep  their  children  in  school  and 
to  give  them  the  best  education  they  can 
afford.  But  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that 
schools  cr  parents  can  combat  this  alone — 
without  the  help  of  every  force  In  the  com- 
munity. Including  business  Interests  and 
employers. 

TOUTH     OPPORTUNrrY     BACK-TO-SCHOOL     DRrVE 

This  Is  now  an  economic  problem,  and  for 
this  reason  President  Johnson  has  launched 
a  massive  youth  opportunity  back-to- 
school  drive.  In  which  we  believe  every  cit- 
izen, and  especially  every  businessman  and 
emplover  can  play  a  part. 

This  summer  American  business  responded 
with  such  spirit  and  enthusiasm  to  the  Pres- 
ident's appeal  for  summer  Jobs  for  youths 
16  to  21 — at  last  count  Industry  had  created 
over  1  million  Jobs,  nearly  double  what  the 
President  had  originally  hoped  for— we  are 
convinced  we  can  tackle  this  new  assign- 
ment together  with  success. 

THE    SM.\LL     HOLE    OP    THE    BUSINESSMAN 

There  are  two  ways  In  which  businessmen 
can  help:  first,  by  impressing  upon  young 
people  everywhere  the  value  of  an  education, 
and  second,  by  creating  part-time  Jobs  for 
youths  now  in  school  who  want  to  work. 

Surprisingly  enough,  a  part-time  Job  can 
make  the  difference  between  getting  and  not 
getting  an  education  for  a  vast  number  of 
our  youths. 

Dropouts  are  not  below  average  In  Intelli- 
gence. But  most  do  come  from  low  income 
families  and  need  to  work.  Over  40  percent, 
in  fact,  come  from  families  In  poverty  in- 
come brackets  of  less  than  $3,000  annually. 
About  half  a  million  of  our  teenagers  are 
primary  earners  In  the  family,  and  some 
20.000  are  heads  of  families  whose  average 
earnings  are  tragically  less  than  $2,200  a  year. 
They  need  to  work — desperately — and  If 
they  are  to  continue  In  school,  they  must  be 
provided  with  Jobs  that  can  be  combined 
with  their  study  programs. 

In  the  past  weeks  I  have  written  to  thou- 
sands of  businessmen  to  Invite  their  help 
with  this  problem,  and  they  have  responded 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  and  dedication 
that  they  offered  In  creating  summer  Jobs  for 
youth. 

Many  have  assured  me  that  they  now  have 
or  will  soon  get  programs  underway  to  em- 
ploy students  part  time  during  the  ciirrent 
school  year.    Many  have  said  that  they  have 


found  It  good  business  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  cooperative  and  part-time  students, 
or  that  working  with  young  people  has  en- 
abled them  to  get  an  Insight  Into  the  think- 
ing of  our  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

And  several  have  come  up  with  novel  Ideas 
for  working  students  Into  their  companies  on 
a  part-time  basis,  which  I  think  might  be 
useful  for  other  companies  to  know. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  for 
example,  has  worked  out  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram enabling  high  school  students  to  work 
alternating  weeks  while  attending  school. 

The  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co..  of  Hartford. 
Conn.,  which  has  already  given  part-time 
work  to  some  100  high  school  pupils  over  the 
past  decade  In  their  own  antl-drop-out  pro- 
gram wont  permit  their  student  employees 
to  continue  to  work  if  they  drop  out  of 
school.  Aetna  has  also  developed  a  program 
with  local  school  authorities  to  Identify  po- 
tential dropouts,  and  hired  38  of  them  on 
condition  they  remain  In  scohol. 

Chicken  Delight  of  California.  Inc.  which 
employs  a  great  many  college  students  who 
also  need  part-time  Jobs — has  recommended 
that  their  store  owners  trim  work  schedules 
of  students  to  about  20  hours  a  week  so  that 
they  can  maintain  their  college  load.  And 
in  Chicago,  the  Demo-Sells  Co..  has  worked 
out  a  program  of  splitting  full-time  shifts 
into  several  part-time  Jobs  tailored  to  ac- 
commodate students'  free  hours. 

There  are  many  other  courses  of  combat- 
ing dropouts  which  businesses  may  follow, 
through  company  speakers'  bureaus,  the  ob- 
servance of  "career  days,"  Individual  coun- 
seling, and  tuition  aid  programs. 

THE  KEY  TO  THE  GREAT  SOCIETY 

Our  President  has  said  that  "Education  Is 
the  key  to  a  Great  Society."  He  knows  that 
human  enlightenment  Is  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  a  great  power  and  a  Great 
Society.  And  he  proposes  to  see  to  it  that 
our  Nation  stops  wasting  talent  and  that 
anyone  who  wants  to  go  to  school  shall  have 
"the  best  education  our  Nation  can  afford." 

This  Is  the  birthright  of  all  Americans. 

Learning  liberates  minds,  frees  us  from 
fear  and  poverty,  and  assures  us  not  only  of 
economic  well-being  but  also  of  a  rich  social 
and  cultiu-al  life.  It  made  possible  the  suc- 
cess of  the  American  experiment  from  the 
very  beginning. 

I  think  the  President  summed  up  the  real 
meaning  of  his  battle  for  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  Americans  In  his  message 
to  Congress  last  January,  when  he  said: 

"Nothing  matters  more  to  the  future  of 
our  country,  not  our  military  preparedness — 
for  armed  might  Is  worthless  if  we  lack  the 
brainpower  to  build  a  world  of  peace;  not 
our  productive  economy — for  we  cannot  sus- 
tain growth  without  trained  manpower;  not 
our  democratic  system  of  government — for 
our  freedom  Is  fragile  if  citizens  are  Igno- 
rant." 

But  one  doesn't  have  to  be  In  Government 
to  serve  ovir  youth.  We  all  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  them.  October  and  November  are 
the  principal  dropout  months — I  ask  you 
to  act  now. 


Dedication  of  West  Thompson  Dam  in 
Connecticat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday.  October  2.  I  was  privileged  to 
participate  In  the  dedication  ceremonies 


of  the  West  Thompson  Dam  in  north- 
eastern Connecticut.  Built  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  this  dam  has 
been  under  construction  for  the  past  2V2 
years.  Participating  in  the  dedication 
were  Gov.  John  N.  Dempsey,  of  Con- 
necticut, Col.  Edward  J.  Ribbs.  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Mr.  Samuel  T. 
Sheard.  chairman  of  the  Thames  River 
Valley  Flood  Control  Commission,  and 
others. 

In    my    address    on    the    occasion  I 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
must  learn  to  conserve  its  water  supplies 
and  to  make  more  efficient  use  of  its 
water  resources,  because  of  the  shortages 
and  the  drought.    Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  am  pleased  to  insert  the 
full  text  of  the  address  into  the  Record: 
Add^ss    bt    Congressman    William    L.   St. 
Once,  Dedication  of  West  Thompson  Dam, 
Saturday,  October  2, 1965 
Mr.  Chairman,  Governor  Dempsey,  Colonel 
Rlbbs,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  to  say  that  I 
am  delighted  to  be  here  today  would  be  an 
understatement.     This  Is  a  great  day,  an  his- 
torical day.  for  eastern  Connecticut,  partlcu- 
larly    for    this    northeastern    corner    of   the 
State.     Tqday  we  dedicate  the  West  Thomp- 
son Dam  as  part  of  the  Qulnebaug-French 
Rivers  project  which  has  special  meaning  for 
the  people  of  this  area. 

All  of  us.  I  am  sure,  are  very  proud  of 
this  outstanding  achievement  and  all  of  m 
are  gratified  that  this  project  has  now  been 
completed.  It  Is  by  no  means  as  spectacu- 
lar as  some  of  the  programs  In  which  Amer- 
ica Is  Investing  her  resources  of  money  and 
talent.  It  does  not  have  the  glamour  of  the 
great  rockets  or  the  power  to  focus  national 
attention  In  Its  direction.  Most  Americans 
may  never  know  the  West  Thompson  Dam 
exists — nor  will  they  ever  hear  Its  name. 

Our  Joy.  however.  Is  tempered  by  the  mem- 
ory of  that  sudden  and  disastrous  flood 
just  about  10  years  ago  and  the  great  de- 
struction it  brought  In  its  wake.  Those  of  us 
who  experienced  that  tragedy  will  never  for- 
get it  as  long  as  we  live.  It  seemed  to  us 
then  and  for  a  number  of  years  later  that 
we  would  never  be  able  to  recoup  our  losses, 
that  we  would  never  be  able  to  rebuild  the 
devastated  areas,  the  towns,  the  villages,  the 
farms.  /■ 

Surely  many  of  you  must  have  asked  your- 
selves— Jvist  as  I  have  done — over  this  past 
decade:  why  did  this  tragedy  occur?  Why 
did  we  not  take  the  necessary  precautions? 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  it  required  a  tragedy 
to  make  this  necessary  urgent  for  us.  but  to- 
day all  of  us  rejoice  In  the  knowledge  that 
such  tragedies  will  not  recur.  This  dam 
which  we  are  dedicating  here  today  should  In 
the  years  ahead  be  a  blessing  to  this  en- 
tire area  and  also  an  assurance  that  1955  will 
not  be  repeated. 

The  flood -control  value  of  a  project  such 
as  West  Thompson  Dam  Is  Inestimable.  I 
believe  all  of  us  are  well  aware  of  that. 
Without  the  use  of  this  dam  and  the  four 
others  to  the  north.  successfvU  flood  fight- 
ing efforts  would  be  almost  an  impossible 
task.  But  there  Is  more  than  merely  flood 
control  to  this  project.  Its  Importance 
reaches  far  beyond  the  reservoir  behind  this 
dam  and  the  banks  of  this  river.  Beyond 
Its  usefulness  to  us — which  is  to  control  the 
river  and  prevent  the  heartache  and  devas- 
tation to  life  and  property  that  has  struck 
this  vaUey  In  the  form  of  rampaging  flood 
waters,  this  project  represents  America's 
efforts  to  conserve  its  precious  water  re- 
sources. 

We  are  faced  today  with  a  serious  problem 
of  water  shortage  and  drought,  which  neces- 
sitates the  efficient  use  and  the  conservation 
of  our  water  supplies.     Water  has  become 
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a  most  precious  resource,  and  we  must  there- 
fore learn  to  preserve  It,  to  make  the  best 
use  of  It  for  our  needs,  and  to  transfer  It 
from  areas  where  there  Is  an  abundance  of 
water  to  areas  where  It  Is  In  short  supply. 

Let  me  cite  to  you  a  few  facts.  In  the  past 
eo  years  the  estimated  daily  use  of  water 
for  all  purposes  has  risen  from  530  gallons 
to  1.600  gallons  per  person.  Experts  fore- 
cast this  win  rise  to  2,200  gallons  per  person 
by  1975.  Back  In  1900,  our  total  dally  use  of 
water  for  the  entire  Nation  amounted  to 
ibaut  40  billion  gallons.  By  1958  this  rose  to 
265  billion  gallons,  and  It  is  estimated  that  by 
1980  It  will  reach  about  600  billion  gallons. 
How  much  Is  600  billion  gallons?  It  is  60 
times  the  average  daily  flow  of  the  Hudson 
River  at  New  York  City. 

In  addition  to  flood  control  and  water 
conservation,  we  must  not  overlook  another 
very  important  factor — soil  erosion.  Ram- 
paging rivers  and  swollen  streanx?  wash  away 
thousands  of  tons  of  good  topsoil  from  our 
farms,  and  this  constitutes  a  type  of  destruc- 
tion which  Is  no  less  tragic.  When  all  of  this 
is  taken  together — the  loss  of  soil,  the  loss 
of  water  resources  so  badly  needed  for  urban 
and  agricultural  use,  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty and  often  also  of  many  lives — we  can 
readily  see  what  a  staggering  loss  It  con- 
stitutes for  many  sections  of  our  country. 
Measured  against  the  savings  In  property 
loss,  and  the  benefits  In  recreational  uses. 
fishing  opportunities,  and  other  benefits,  the 
cost  to  the  Government  of  projects  such  as 
the  West  Thompson  Dam  Is  indeed  small. 

I  am  glad  that  the  people  of  this  area 
have  become  aware  of  this  problem  and 
have  had  the  vision  and  the  foresight  to 
take  action  to  remedy  this  situation.  All 
of  us  have  a  responsibility  to  cooperate  In 
the  effort  to  conserve  our  land  and  water 
resources.  These  resources  constitute  a  basic 
heritage  handed  down  to  us.  and  It  is  our 
solemn  obligation  to  preserve  them  for  fu- 
ture generations. 

In  a  recent  statement  on  conservation  and 
natural  resources.  President  Johnson  spoke 
of  water,  especially  clear  water,  as  being  "a 
Nation's  real  treasure."  He  then  added  this 
observation: 

"If  future  generations  are  to  remember 
us  more  with  gratitude  than  with  sorrow, 
we  must  achieve  more  than  Just  the  miracles 
of  technology.  We  must  also  leave  them  a 
glimpse  of  the  world  as  God  really  made  It. 
not  just  as  It  looked  when  we  got  through 
with  it." 

I  feel  sure  that  future  generations  will  not 
only  remember  us  with  gratitude,  but  will 


bless  us  for  having  built  this  dam  and  pre- 
serving our  resources.  The  West  Thompson 
Dam  Is  nearly  a  half  mile  long.  70  feet  high, 
and  is  costing  the  Federal  Government  about 
$6.5  million.  It  has  been  under  construction 
'  for  the  past  two  and  a  half  years.  Now  that 
we  have  reached  its  completion,  we  know 
that  we  have  also  reached  a  significant  mile- 
stone in  the  annals  of  northeastern  Con- 
necticut. The  dangers  of  flooding  have  been 
substantially  reduced.  Our  towns,  villages, 
and  farmlands  are  much  safer  today.  Oui 
land  and  water  resources  will  be  a  blessing 
and  win  provide  us  with  the  bounty  of  our 
land.  Instead  of  being  a  source  of  devastation 
and  destruction. 

I  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  today  we  can  all 
be  proud  of  a  Job  well  done.  This  Is  a  day 
In  our  lives  when  we  can  truly  say  to  ovir 
people,  especially  to  our  younger  generation: 
"Your  heritage  is  secure.  The  bounty  of  our 
land  is  preserved."  This  dam  that  we  have 
erected  is  not  only  a  marvel  of  modern  tech- 
nology— It  Is  a  great  bulwark  for  the  safety 
of  life  and  property. 

And  let  me  mention  one  other  problem  of 
water  which  has  become  quite  serious  In 
recent  years.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  water 
pollution.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  tell 
this  audience  about  our  urgent  need  for 
clean  water  and  for  control  of  pollution  of 
our  rivers,  streams,  ponds,  wells,  and  other 
water  resources.  We  are  faced  with  a  most 
difficult  problem.  On  the  one  hand,  our 
p>opulatlon  Is  constantly  expanding  and  as 
a  result  we  have  an  Increasing  demand  for 
fresh  water  supplies;  on  the  other  hand,  our 
industries  are  growing  and  as  a  result  the 
volume  of  waste  is  also  Increasing. 

Our  problem  today  is  not  a  shortage  of 
water  in  terms  of  total  needs  measured 
against  total  supplies.  It  is  more  a  question 
of  distribution,  and  of  preserving  and  clean- 
ing up  sources  which  we  have  rendered  use- 
less through  misuse.  It  Is  a  crime  the  way 
In  which  we  have  permitted  our  streams 
and  rivers  to  become  almost  open  sewers. 
We  should  be  appalled  at  the  filth  that  Is 
dally  dumped  Into  the  beautiful  streams 
that  course  through  the  woodlands,  past  our 
towns  and  cities  and  on  towstrd  the  oceans. 
Most  of  our  major  streams  are  so  saturated 
with  pollution  of  Industrial  and  municipal 
wastes  that  one  has  to  have  a  strong  stomach 
to  even  come  near  them — let  alone  to  use 
them  for  any  recreational  activity. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  enormity  of  the 
problem  of  pollution.  We  all  know  the  fac- 
tors contributing  to  it.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  completely  solve 


the  problem  or  to  cope  with  it  satlsfactorUy. 
It  will  still  require  a  great  deal  of  time, 
money,  effort,  research,  and  considerable  pa- 
tience before  we  can  master  this  problem. 
Pollution  has  become  a  serious  national  prob- 
lem, and  may  even  increase  in  the  years 
ahead  before  we  are  able  to  gain  control  over 
it. 

We  know  that  water  is  essential  to  all 
animal  and  plant  life — but  It  Is  equally  Im- 
portant to  industrial  and  eccaiomic  growth. 
Let  me  give  you  an  idea  of  what  water  means 
to  Industry.  In  1954  the  principal  water- 
consuming  industries — steel,  petroleum,  and 
the  like — used  some  21  billion  gaUons  per 
day.  In  1959  it  rose  to  30  billion  gallons, 
and  by  1960  it  wiU  be  over  50  billion  gallons 
of  water  per  day. 

Several  days  ago  I  had  a  conference  in  my 
office  with  officials  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior  regarding  the  Government's 
programs  in  water  conservation  and  water 
desalinlzation.  One  high  official — an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Department — told  me 
of  a  visit  he  made  to  Europe  last  year  to 
study  their  rivers  and  water  problems.  He 
found  that  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  River, 
which  has  been  used  for  many  years  as  a 
main  navigational  artery  In  Europe,  run  al- 
must  pure — so  good.  In  fact,  that  people 
dip  the  waters  from  the  river  and  use  them  aa 
such   without  fear  of  becoming  sick. 

We  must  have  a  greater  awareness  In  this 
Nation  of  the  value  of  our  water  resources. 
We  must  reclaim  the  rivers  and  streams  we 
have  lost  through  pollution  and  return  them 
to  useable  purposes.  We  owe  this  to  our 
children  and  to  futvu-e  generations. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  express  our  deep 
appreciation  to  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  to  the  many  fine  men  of  the  corps  who 
worked  hard  to  make  this  project — this 
dream  of  ours — a  reality.  We  thank  them 
for  the  many  long  hours  they  have  put  Into 
It,  their  devotion,  and  the  outstanding  Job 
for  which  they  can  feel  Justly  proud.  They 
have  not  only  helped  to  preserve  our  re- 
sources, but  also  the  beauty  of  our  land  and 
the  safety  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  entire 
region  and  their  dwelling  places. 

About  100  years  ago  the  great  New  EnglarM 
philosopher  Henry  David  Thoreau  gazed  up- 
on the  beauty  of  America,  its  bounty  and 
its  resources,  and  he  wrote: 

"It  is  a  noble  country  where  we  dwell,  fit 
for  a  stalwart  race." 

Let  us  keep  it  that  way.  Let  us  preserve 
its  bounty  and  its  resources  so  that  those 
who  come  after  us  will  remember  us  with 
gratitude. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  October  6, 1965 

^Legislative  day  of  Friday,  October  1. 
1965) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God  of  light  and  love — Thou  who 
art  the  source  and  satisfaction  of  the 
deepest  desires  of  our  restless  hearts — 
in  this  age  obsessed  with  the  explora- 
tion of  outer  space  and  what  its  secrets 
may  hold,  teach  us  that  the  true  knowl- 
edge of  Thee  is  hidden  within  us. 

Thou  hast  not  left  thyself  without 
witness  in  Thy  world.    Wherever  truth 


speaks  Thy  voice  is  heard.  In  the  lure 
of  the  lovely  anywhere,  everywhere,  we 
touch  the  hem  of  Thy  garment  vast  and 
white. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  traitorous  denials 
which  barter  the  highest  with  a  be- 
trayer's kiss,  and  the  surrenders  to  the 
lowest  which  blight  the  deeds  of  men,  we 
sense  Thy  eternal  presence  in  the  brave 
and  generous  attitudes  of  those  who 
share  with  us  the  decisions  to  choose 
the  blessing  or  the  curse — life  or  death. 

Thou  givest  us  the  divine  option  of 
taking  the  road  that  leads  to  blessing 
and  life  rich  and  abundant.  As  we  sur- 
vey the  crying  needs  of  our  common 
humanity  may  we  heed  the  supreme 
teaching  of  the  Master  of  Life  that 
strength  stored  for  selfish  ends  evapo- 
rates, and  that  strength  poured  selflessly 
for  others  is  multiplied  as  the  giver  gains 
the  strength  of  10  because  his  heart  is 
pure. 


We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Holiest 
among  the  Holy  who  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto  but  to  minister.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by' 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
October  5,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESHJENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  SPECIAL  INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITIONS— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
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from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  transmitting  the  Second  Annual 
Report  on  Special  International  Exhibi- 
tions, for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  pursuant 
to  section  108(b)  of  Public  Law  87-256, 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961. 

This  program  is  designed  to  reveal  to 
peoples  abroad  the  true  nature  and 
broad  extent  of  our  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  attainments.  These  exhibitions 
are  also  designed  to  advance  mutually 
profitable  trade  relationships. 

This  American  know-how  is  presented 
to  show  how  it  harmonizes  with  the  host 
country's  own  aspirations  and  capabili- 
ties. This  is  done  by  presenting  major 
U.S.  exhibitions  at  selected  international 
fairs  and  expositions,  or  as  special  events, 
in  support  of  American  foreign-policy 
objectives. 

This  program  concentrates  mainly  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  developing 
countries.  Hundreds  of  American  busi- 
ness and  industrial  firms,  private  institu- 
tions, and  individuals  cooperated-  with 
Government  agencies  and  contributed 
materials,  time,  and  talent  to  help  insure 
the  success  of  these  exhibitions. 

For  people  who  yearn  to  learn  more 
about  us.  the  American  pavilion  is  like 
a  large  picture  window  through  which 
they  can  look  and  see  for  themselves. 
The  steady  stream  of  young  and  old,  from 
all  walks  of  life,  flocking  to  our  exhibi- 
tions to  improve  their  knowledge  of  what 
America  is  and  means  i»a  sight  not  easily 
forgotten. 

These  exhibitions  are  a  vital  adjunct 
to  our  country's  unceasing  pursuit  of 
peace,  freedom,  and  human  dignity  for 
men  everywhere.  I  am  gratified  by  the 
support  the  Congress  has  given  this  pro- 
gram since  it  began  a  decade  ago. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  October  6,  1965. 


their  counterparts  abroad,  since  the  ex- 
change programs  began  two  decades  ago. 

In  those  20  years  they  have  become  an 
established  part  of  our  commitment  to 
international  understanding.  That  com- 
mitment is  expressed  through  congres- 
sional action,  through  the  voluntary  ef- 
forts of  thousands  of  individual  citizens, 
through  our  vmiversities  and  colleges, 
and  through  national  and  local  com- 
munity organizations  all  across  the 
country. 

I  commend  the  report  to  the  thought- 
ful scrutiny  of  the  Congress. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  October  6,  1965. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
be  permitted  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  a  request  has  been 
made  that  the  minority  oppose  the  re- 
quest.   I  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 


REPORT  ON  INTERNATIONAL  EDU- 
CATIONAL AND  CULTUFIAL  EX- 
CHANGE PROGRAM— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with,  the  accompanying  report. 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
^  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mu- 
•tual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961  (Public  Law  87-256),  I  am 
transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the 
international  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  program  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964. 

This  report  suggests  something  of  the 
experience  of  life  in  other  lands  which 
students,  teachers,  professors,  lecturers, 
research  scholars,  performing  artists, 
athletes  and  coaches,  foreign  leaders, 
writers,  judges,  doctors — indeed  the 
whole  company  of  the  adventurous,  the 
skilled,  the  searching — have  shared  with 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stands  in  recess  until  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  THURS- 
DAY TO  FRIDAY— ORDER  OF 
BUSINESS 

Kir.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent — and  this  request 
has  been  cleared  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader— that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  tomorrow,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  11  o'clock  Friday  morning. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  motion  to  table,  which  I  have  an- 
nounced I  shall  make  on  Friday,  take 
place  at  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  there  will 

be  no  objection 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   It  has  been  cleared. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.     It  is  implicit  in  the 
Senator's  request  that  he  will  obtain  the 
floor  in  order  to  make  that  motion? 


Mr.    MANSFIELD.     The    Senator   is 
correct. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  not  cleared  this  request  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  but  on  my 
own  responsibility,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  on  Friday  after  the 
prayer  and  the  disposition  of  the  Jour- 
nal, be  equally  divided  between  the  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DirksenI  and  the  majority  leader. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Will  the  Senator  in- 
clude in  his  unanimous-consent  request 
the  further  provision  that  the  time  under 
the  control  of  both  will  not  be  affected 
by  the  rule  against  more  than  two 
speeches  on  the  same  day? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
include  that  in  the  request. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do  not 
quite  understand  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announced  yes- 
terday that  I  would  make  a  motion  to 
table. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  A  motion  to 
table  is  not  debatable,  as  I  understand. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
However,  I  wished  to  give  each  side  an 
equal  allotment  of  time  before  the  mo- 
tion was  made  on  Friday,  with  the  pro- 
vision that  the  last  10  minutes  before  the 
motion  was  made  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
and  myself,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  I  shall  make  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  Senator's  making  the  mo- 
tion, but  as  to  the  time  involved,  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  delay  making  his  pres- 
ent request  until  we  can  discuss  the  mat- 
ter with  the  minority  leader.  I  believe 
we  shall  be  able  to  clear  it  with  the  mi- 
nority leader,  if  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana will  delay  making  his  request  for  a 
few  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Veiy  well. 
Mr.      HICKENLOOPER.     I     do     not 
understand  the  implications  of  the  sit- 
uation at  the  moment. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  There  are  no 
implications. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Of  course, 
nothing  insidious  is  involved.  I  under- 
stand that.  However,  I  should  like  to 
clear  the  situation  with  the  minority 
leader.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  would  make  his  request  a 
little  later. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  a  reason- 
able request.  I  withdraw  that  portion 
of  the  request  which  is  now  pending, 
until  a  later  time. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  As  I  under- 
stand, no  time  was  set  for  the  beginning 
of  these  remarks  in  the  Senator's  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  The  time 
was  to  begin  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
prayer  and  the  disposition  of  the  Jour- 
nal. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  take  a  position  one  way  or 
another  on  the  Senator's  request.      I  re- 
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quest  I  should  like  to  have  it  cleared  with 
the  minority  leader  and  to  have  it 
cleared  up  in  my  own  mind.  I  should 
like  to  fully  understand  the  request.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAI'JSFIKT.n.  That  is  perfectly 
all  right,  I  shall  clear  it  with  the  mi- 
nority leader. 


ORDER      FOR      TRANSACTION      OF 
ROUTINE    MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
may  transact  routine  morning  business, 
and  that  statements  in  connection  there- 
with be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOSPITALIZATION    OF    PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
President  Johnson  has  done  everything 
possible  to  spare  the  concern  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world  of  his  need  for  sur- 
gery. Nevertheless,  the  news  that  he  will 
enter  the  hospital  for  a  major  operation 
on  Friday  still  comes  as  a  distinct  shock 
to  all  of  us. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  learn  that  he 
will  not  be  incapacitated  for  any  great 
length  of  time  and  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  a  prompt  and  complete 
recovery.  I  spoke  with  him  on  the  phone 
last  night  and  again  this  morning  and 
can  advise  the  Senate  that  his  attitude 
is  excellent  and  most  reassuring. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation,  and  millions  through- 
out the  world,  however,  will  share  with 
me  the  anxiety  of  the  next  few  days. 
The  President's  condition  will  occupy 
our  thoughts  at  all  times.  He  has  our 
prayers  and  good  wishes.  He  can  take 
comfort  in  knowing  that  in  this  period  of 
his  difficulty  we  are  united  in  our  con- 
cern for  his  personal  welfare  and  we  are 
united  in  our  hope  that  he  will  have  a 
rapid  and  thorough  recovery.  That  is 
the  foremost  consideration  in  our  hearts 
and  minds  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  expresses 
the  profound  feelings  and  prayers  of  the 
American  people.  Surely  no  words  need 
be  uttered  here  that  his  eloquent  state- 
ment is  reechoed  in  the  hearts  of  all  his 
fellow  Senators. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Plan  for  Works  of  Imphovement  xn 
Wisconsin 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  plan  for 
works     of     Improvement     on     Plain-Honey 


Creek.  Wis.  (with  an  accompanying  docu- 
ment ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Clarification  of  Reemployment  Provisions 
OF  Universal  Military  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  and  clarify  the  reemployment  pro- 
visions of  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Ssrvice  Act,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanjring  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report   on   Military    Construction,    Air 
National  Guard 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  military  construction.  Air  National 
Guard  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Federal  Savings  Bank  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  Federal  mutual 
savings  banks  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  of  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  Washington.  D.C.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commission, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  on  Contracts  Negotiated  fob  Ex- 
perimental, Developmental,  or  Research 
Work 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
contracts  negotiated  for  experimental,  devel- 
opmental, or  research  work,  for  the  6-month 
period  ended  June  30,  1964  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Reports  op  Acting  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  Improvements  to 
be  made  in  administration  of  employee  travel, 
Veterans'  Administration,  dated  September 
1965  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  additional  income 
possible  by  obtaining  more  equitable  rates 
of  interest  on  U.S. -owned  foreign  currencies. 
Treasury  Department,  Department  of  State, 
and  Agency  for  International  Development, 
dated  September  1965  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  repwart  on  potential  savings 
through  use  of  an  oversupply  of  stabilator 
assemblies  for  F-4  aircraft,  Department  of 
the  Navy,  dated  September  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  p\ir- 
suant  to  law,  a  report  on  costs  incurred  in 
-  procuring  Madrec  electronic  system  com- 
ponents manufactured  by  Midwestern  In- 
struments, Inc.,  from  Lockheed  Georgia  Co., 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  dated  Septem- 
ber 1965  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  need  for  improved 


administration  of  allowances  paid  for  uni- 
forms of  cadets  in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps,  Departments  of  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force,  dated  September  1965  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  of  Federai*  Prison  Industries,  Inc. 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Federal 
Prison  Industries,  Inc.,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  of  that  organization,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1965  (with  an  accompanying 
report) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Admission  Into  the  United  States  of 
Certain   Defector   Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Adjustment  of  Status  of  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  relating  to  adjustment  of 
status  of  certain  aliens  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Petitions  To  Accord  First  Preference 
Status   to   Certain   Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
petitions  to  accord  first  preference  status  to 
certain  aliens  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  National  Council  on  the  Arts 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Council  on  the  Arts.  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Council,  for  1964-65  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION   OP 
KENTUCKY  LEGISLATURE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Senate  Resolution   8 
Concurrent  resolution  applying  to  the  Con- 
gress to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring  therein).  That  the 
general  assembly  respectfully  applies  to  the 
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Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call  a  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  proposing  the  fol- 
lowing article  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

"ARTICLE    

"Section  1.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  shall  have  a 
bicameral  legislature  from  apportioning  the 
membership  of  one  house  of  such  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population, -provided 
that  the  plan  of  such  apportionment  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a 
\ote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State.  ' 

"SEC  2  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall 
restrict  or  limit  a  State  in  its  determination 
of  how  membership  of  governing  bodies  of  its 
subordinate  units  shall  be  apportioned. 

"SEC.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  s-veral  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submis- 
sion to  the  States  by  the  Congress";  Be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the 
Secretiiry  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  and  to  each  Member 
of  the  Congress  from  this  State. 

Harry  Lee  Waterfield. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Shelby  McCallum. 
Speaker.  House  of   ReTJresentatives. 

Attest: 

John  W.  Willis, 
Chief  Clerk  of  Senate. 


"    BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  i;fead  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gruening)  : 
S.  2603.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  R. 
Kemp;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  2604.     A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Marcelo 
Canlas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  INOUYE: 
S.  2605.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herminla 
P.    Tambaoan;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MOSS: 
S.  2606.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Box  Elder 
County  School  District,  Utah;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  2607.     A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Machl 
Mlyake;  and 

S.  2608.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Kameo 
Krfheshiro:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  2609.  A .  bill  to  amend  section  302  of 
the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  1947, 
to  broaden  the  permissible  uses  of  trust 
funds  to  which  employers  contribute,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  "knd  Public  Welfare. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Choy-Slm 
Mah; 

S.  611.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Mount  Edgecumbe  Boarding 
School,  Alaska; 

S.  779.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henryka 
Lyska; 


S.  903.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  painting.  Illumination,  and  dismantle- 
ment of  radio  towers; 

S.  1012.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Otto  P. 
Kernberg; 

S.  1397.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vaslleos 
Koutsougeanopoulos; 

S.  1775.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Erich  Gans- 
muller; 

S.  1873.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Clara 
W.  Dollar;  and 

S.  2273.  An  act  to  render  immune  from 
seizure  under  Judicial  process  certain  objects 
of  cultural  significance  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  for  temporary  display  or  ex- 
hibition, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2118)  to 
amend  sections  9  and  37  of  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  and  subsection  O  of  the  Ship 
Mortgage  Act,  1920.  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1516) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  enter  in- 
to contracts  for  the  inspection,  mainte- 
nance, and  repair  of  fixed  equipment  in 
federally  owned  buildings  for  periods  not 
to  exceed  5  yej^rs,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  amendments,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following  bills 
of  the  House: 

H.R.  9247.  An  act  to  provide  for  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  In  the  HemlsPalr 
1968  Exposition  to  be  held  at  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  in  1968,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  10238.  An  act  to  provide  labor  stand- 
ards for  certain  persons  employed  by  Federal 
contractors  to  furnish  services  to  Federal 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  7059)  to 
amend  the  act  of  July  2.  1940  (54  Stat. 
724;  20  U.S.C.  79-79(e)),  to  authorize 
such  appropriations  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  as  are  necessary  in  carrying 
out  its  functions  under  said  act.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  969.  An  act  to  authorize  redetermina- 
tion under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
of  annuities  of  certain  reemployed  annui- 
tants; 

H.R.  1240.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
C.  Engle; 

H.R.  1317.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  maiss  spectrometer  which  was  im- 
ported during  May  1963  for  the  use  of  Stan- 
ford University.  Stanford.  Calif.; 

H.R.  1386.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use 
of  Pomona  College; 

H.R.  1582.  An  act  to  remove  a  restriction 
on  certain  real  property  heretofore  conveyed 
to  the  State  of  California; 

VLB..  1781.  An  act  to  amend  section  113(a) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  Federal  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  North  Carolina  shall  be  held  at 
Clinton; 

H.R.  2627.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certeln 
classes  of  civilian  employees  of  naval  Instal- 


lations erroneously  In  receipt  of  certain 
wages  due  to  misinterpretation  of  certain 
personnel  instructions; 

H.R.  2565.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the 
use  of  the  University  of  Chicago; 

H.R.  2653.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Connecticut 
shall  also  be  held  at  New  London,  Conn.; 

H.R.  3126.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  Unl- 
verslty  of  Washington; 

H.R.  3689.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juanlta 
Cereguine  de  Burgh; 

H.R.  3875.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Panaglota  Vastakls  and  Soteros  Vastakis; 

H.R.  3905.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bibl  Dal- 
Jeet  Kaur; 

H.R.  4743.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
Tlgno  Edquld: 

H.R.  4832.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use  ol 
Saint  Louis  University; 

H.R.  4911.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Jack  P.  Orend; 

H.R.  5213.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Winston 
Lloyd  McKay: 

H.R.  5217.  An  act  to  permit  the  vessel  UttXt 
Nancy  to  be  documented  for  use  In  the  coast- 
wise trade: 

H.R.  5973.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edwin 
P.  Hower; 

H.R.  6590.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Hill; 

H.R.  6655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pieter 
Cornells  Metzelaar; 

H.R.  6666.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  90-centlmeter  split-pole  magnetic 
spectrograph  system  with  orange-peel  inter- 
nal conversion  spectrometer  attached  for  the 
use  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh; 

H.R.  6720.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ping- 
Kwan  Pong; 

H.R.  6906.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  and  one  split 
pole  spectrograph  for  the  use  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.Y.; 

H.R.  7169.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  with  respect  to  certain  regl.stra- 
tion  fees; 

H.R.  7446.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
civilian  employees  and  former  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  at 
the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth.  Va.; 
H.R.  7667.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
P.  Parrell; 

H.R.  7919.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Roger  Williams  National  Me- 
morial In  the  city  of  Providence,  R.I.,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  8135.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jennifer 
Rebecca  Siegel; 

H.R.  8232.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer-gas  chro- 
matograph  for  the  use  of  Oklahoma  State 
University,  Stillwater.  Okla.; 

H.R.  8272.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  an  Isotope  separator  for  the  use  of 
Princeton  University,  I»rlnceton.  N.J.; 

H.R.  8829.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  S.  Sgt. 
Robert  E.  Martin.  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired); 
H.R.  9495.  An  act  to  Increase  the  appro- 
priation authorization  for  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9903.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  multlgap  magnetic  spectrograph 
for  the  use  of  Yale  University; 

H.R.  10198.  An  act  to  amend  the  require- 
ments relating  to  lumber  vmder  the  Ship- 
ping Act,  1916; 

H.R.  10327.  An  act  to  require  operators  of 
ocean  cruises  by  water  between  the  United 
States,  Its  possessions  and  territories,  and 
foreign  countries  to  file  evidence  of  finan- 
cial security  and  other  Information; 

H.R.  10338.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
B.  Stevens; 

H.R.  10403.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
P.  Murzyn  and  Edward  J.  O'Brien; 
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H.R.  10405.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Col. 
Donald  J.  M.  Blakeslee  and  Lt.  Col.  Robert 

E.  Wayne,  U.S.  Air  Force; 

H  R.  10612.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capi- 
tal Transit  Lines,  Inc.,  of  Salem,  Oreg.; 

H.R.  10774.  An  act  to  amend  section  302  of 
the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  1947. 
to  broaden  the  permissible  uses  of  trust  funds 
to  which  employers  contribute,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  10779.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Pharr 
Municipal  Bridge  Corp.  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Rio 
Grande  near  Pharr.  Tex.; 

H.R.  10878.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  An- 
derson G.  Matsler,  senior  master  sergeant, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  retired; 

H.R.  11029.  An  act  relating  to  the  tariff 
treptment  of  certain  woven  fabrics; 

H.R.  11096.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  graphite,  quartz  crystals,  and  lump 
steatite  talc  from  the  national  stockpile  or 
the  supplemental  stockpile,  or  both;  and 

HR.  11303.  An  act  to  amend  section  18  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  306.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  require  standards  for  controlling  the 
emission  of  pollutants  from  certain  motor 
vehicles,  to  authorize  a  research  and  devel- 
opment program  with  respect  to  solid-waste 
disposal,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Choy-Slm 
Mah; 

S.  611.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Mount  Edgecumbe  Boarding 
School,  Alaska; 

S.  779.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henryka 
Lyska; 

S.  903.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended  _  with  respect 
to  painting,  Illumination,  and  dismantlement 
of  radio  towers; 

S.  1012.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Otto 
P.  Kernberg; 

S.  1397.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vaslleos 
Koutsougeanopoulos; 

S.  1576.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
17,  1954  (68  Stat.  98),  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  construction  of  the  Jefferson  Na- 
tional Expansion  Memorial  at  the  site  of  old 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1689.  An  act  to  amend  paragraph  (a) 
of  the  act  of  March  4,  1913,  as  amended  by 
the  act  of  January  31,  1931  (16  U.S.C.  502); 

S.  1775.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Erich 
GansmuUer; 

S.  1856.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  sell  uniform  clothing  to  the 
Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps; 

S.  1873.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Clara 
W.  Dollar; 

S.  2273.  An  act  to  render  Immune  from 
seizure  under  Judicial  process  certain  objects 
of  cultural  significance  Imported  into  the 
United  States  for  temporary  display  or  ex- 
hibition, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  724.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  certain  Canal  Zone  prisoners  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Attorney  General; 

H.R.  3045.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  accept  and 
wear  decorations  of  certain  foreign  nations; 

H.R.  5665.  An  act  to  authorize  disbursing 
officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  advance 
funds  to  members  of  an  armed  force  of  a 
friendly  foreign  nation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  6165.  An  act  to  repeal  section  165  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  women  to  clerkshijw  In  the  execu- 
tive departments; 


HJl.  7329.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  city  of  San  Diego,  Calif.; 

HH.  9336.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
relating  to  certain  claims  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba; 

HH.  9975.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ship- 
ment, at  Government  expense,  to,  from,  and 
within  the  United  States  and  between  over- 
sea areas  of  privately  owned  vehicles  of  de- 
ceased or  missing  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  10234.  An  act  to  amen^  section  1085 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
the  reimbursement  procedure  required 
among  the  medical  facilities  of  the  Armed 
Forces  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  military 
departments; 

HJl.  10871.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Foreign  Assistance  auid  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  69.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct  the 
third  Library  of  Congress  building  in  square 
732  in  the  District  of  Colutnbla  to  be  named 
the  James  Madison  Memorial  Building  and 
to  contain  a  Madison  Memorial  Hall,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED  OR  PLACED 
ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated: 

H.R.  969.  An  act  to  authorize  redetermi- 
nation under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  of  annuities  of  certlan  reemployed  an- 
nuitants; to  the  Committee  on  Post  OflQce 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  1240.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
C.  Engle; 

H.R.  1781.  An  act  to  amend  section  113(a) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  Federal  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  North  Carolina  shall  be  held  at 
Clinton; 

H.R.  2627.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
classes  of  civilian  employees  of  naval  In- 
stallations erroneovisly  In  receipt  of  certain 
wages  due  to  misinterpretation  of  certain 
personnel  Instructions; 

H.R.  2653.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Connecticut 
shall  also  beheld  at  New  London,  Conn.; 

H.R.  3689.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juanlta 
Cereguine  de  Burgh; 

H.R.  3875.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Panaglota  Vastakis  and  Soteros  Vastakls; 

H.R.  3905.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Blbl 
Daljeet  Kaur; 

H.R.  4743.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
Tigno  Edquld; 

H.R.  4911.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Jack  P.  Orend; 

H.R.  5213.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Winston 
Lloyd  McKay; 

H.R.  5973.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edwin 
P.  Hower; 

H.R.  6590.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Hill; 

H.R.  6655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pieter 
Cornells  Metzelaar; 

H.R.  6720.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Plng- 
Kwan  Pong; 

H.R.  7446.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
civilian  employees  and  former  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  at  the 
Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth.  Va.; 

H.R.  7667.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
P.  Parrell; 

H.R.  8135.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jennifer 
Rebecca  Siegel; 

H.R.  8829.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  S.  Sgt. 
Robert  E.  Martin,  U.S.  Air  Force   (retired); 

H.R.  10338.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
B.  Stevens; 


H.R.  10403.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
F.  Murzyn  and  Edward  J.  O'Brien; 

H.R.  10405.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Col. 
Donald  J.  M.  Blakeslee  and  Lt.  Col.  Robert  E. 
Wayne.  U.S.  Air  Force; 

H.R.  10612.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capital 
Transit  Lines,  Inc.,  of  Salem,  Oreg.;  and 

H.R.  10878.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ander- 
son G.  Matsler,  senior  master  sergeant,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  retired;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1317.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  mass  spectrometer  which  was  im- 
ported during  May  1963  for  the  use  of  Stan- 
ford University.  Stanford,  Calif.; 

H.R.  1386.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use 
of  Pomona  College; 

H.R.  2565.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use 
of  the  University  of  Chicago; 

H.R.  3126.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington; 

H.R.  4832.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use  of 
St.  Louis  University; 

H.R.  6666.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  90-centimeter  spUt-pole  magnetic 
spectrograph  system  with  orange-peel  In- 
ternal conversion  spectrometer  attached  for 
the  use  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh; 

H.R.  6906.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  and  one 
split-pole  spectrograph  for  the  use  of  the 
University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.Y.; 

H.R.  8232.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer-gas  chroma- 
tograph  for  the  use  of  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity, Stillwater,  Okla.; 

H.R.  8272.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  an  isotope  separator  for  the  use  of 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.J.; 

H.R.  9903.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  multlgap  magnetic  spectrograph 
for  the  use  of  Yale  University;  and 

H.R.  11029.  An  act  relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  certain  woven  fabrics;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

H.R.  1582.  An  act  to  remove  a  restriction  on 
certain  real  property  heretofore  conveyed  to 
the  State  of  California; 

H.R.  5217.  An  act  to  permit  the  vessel 
Little  Nancy  to  be  documented  for  use  in 
the  coastwise  trade; 

H.R.  10198.  An  act  to  amend  the  require- 
ments relating  to  Ivmiber  under  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916;  and 

H.R.  10327.  An  act  to  require  operators  of 
ocean  cruises  by  water  between  the  United 
States,  Its  possessions  and  territories,  and 
foreign  countries  to  file  evidence  of  financial 
security  and  other  Information;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

H.R.  7919.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Roger  Williams  National 
Memorial  In  the  city  of  Providence,  R.I.,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  9495.  An  act  to  Increase  the  appropri- 
ation authorization  for  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

H.R.  10774.  An  act  to  amend  section  302  of 
the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  1947, 
to  broaden  the  permissible  uses  of  trust 
funds  to  which  employers  contribute,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

H.R.  10779.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Pharr 
Municipal  Bridge  Corp.  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Rio 
Grande  near  Pharr.  Tex.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

H.R.  11096.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  graphite,  quartz  crystals,  and  lump 
steatite  talc  from  the  national  stockpile  or 
the  supplemental  stockpile,  or  both;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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H.R.  11303.  An  act  to  amend  section  18  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  as  amended; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorial,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
Statement  relating  to  publication  of  the 
bookejatltled  "What  Now  for  Free  China?" 
wrltl«i  by  Dr.  Dlosdado  M.  Yap. 


BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS  TO 
SENATOR  McNAMARA 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  because  I 
was  attending  two  lonjr-schcduled  hear- 
ings by  the  Parks  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  Monday  at 
the  Sleeping  Bear  at  Travcrs  City  in  the 
Lower  Penin.sula  of  Michigan,  and  yes- 
terday at  Pictured  Rocks,  at  Marquette 
the  Upper  Peninsula,  I  could  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  very  delightful  exchange 
which  the  Record  of  Monday  reports. 
Many  of  my  fellow  Senators  expressed^ 
birthday  congratulations  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  my  State  [Mr.  McNamara]. 
I  v;ish  very  much  that  I  had  been  able 
to  join,  and  I  nov/  echo  all  the  good 
wishes  axid  praise  and  affection  then 
voiced. 

In  our  relationships  here  in  the  Senate. 
I  am  sure  that  all  Senators  understand 
that  no  junior  Senator  is  more  fortunate 
than  the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan, 
In  having  for  his  senior  colleague.  Pat 
McNamara. 

All  the  good  things  that  were  spoken 
about  him  I  would  underline.  I  hope 
that  that  senixjr- junior  relationship  will 
continue  for  a  long,  long  time.  It  will  be 
to  my  very  great  personal  pleasure  and 
good  fortune.  In  the  nature  of  things 
many  people  confuse  frequent  speeches 
and  flashy  phrases  for  sound  action  and 
solid  accomplisliment. 

Pat  McNamara  has  not  burdened  the 
Senate  witii  excess  words.  He  has,  how- 
ever, bequeathed  the  Nation  an  impres- 
sive number  of  beneficial  programs. 

If  he  has  not  enjoyed  his  full  share 
of  credit,  it  is  because  in  this  business 
praise  often  fails  to  find  those  who  do 
not  actively  seek  it.  And  Pat  McNamara 
seeks  only  results:  he  is  completely  indif- 
ferent to  puffs  that  feed  vanity. 

But  this  fact  remains  clear:  No  one 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  Pat 
McNamara's  record  can  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  his  thoughtfulness,  his  sen- 
cerity — and  his  effectiveness. 

In  my  opinion,  every  citizen  of  Amer- 
ica— certainly  every  citizen  of  Michi- 
gan— owes  Pat  McNamara  a  heartfelt 
"thank  you." 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  submit  mine. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  AWARDS  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN POLITICAL  SCIENCE  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President.  In  an 
impressive  ceremony,  the  American  Po- 


litical Science  Association  recently  hon- 
ored four  of  our  colleagues — Senators 
John  Sherman  Cooper  and  John  O. 
Pastore,  and  Representatives  William 
McCuLLOCH  and  Wilbur  D.  Mills — for 
outstanding  public  service.  All  Members 
join  in  applauding  these  choices  for  the 
1965  Congressional  Distinguished  Service 
Awards.  Others  will  want  to  join  in  ex- 
pressing appreciation  to  the  sponsors  of 
an  award  that,  in  addition  to  recognizing 
individual  excellence,  dramatizes  and  re- 
inforces the  role  of  the  Congress  in  our 
governmental  system. 

The  association  began  making  such 
awards,  first  proposed  by  a  former  col- 
league of  ours.  Senator  William  Benton, 
in  1959.  They  have  been  presented  eveiT 
2  years  since  then  on  a  bipartisan  basis, 
to  a  Republican  and  a  Democrat  from 
each  House  of  Congress,  under  terms  of 
a  grant  from  the  William  Benton  Foun- 
dation. Because  their  basic  purpose  is 
to  recognize  individual  service  of  distinc- 
tion, which  might  otherwise  go  unno- 
ticed, it  is  the  practice  to  exclude  the 
formal  leadership  of  both  Houses  from 
consideration  for  the  awards.  In  choos- 
ing winners,  a  selection  committee  com- 
posed of  college  presidents  and  political 
scientists  weighs  the  following  attributes 
of  the  legislator: 

Devotion  to  the  public  welfare,  com- 
bined with  a  fine  grasp  of  legislative 
skills. 

Competence  and  effectiveness,  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  concrete  accomplish- 
ment. 

Constructive  imagination,  hardheaded 
acumen,  and  the  ability  to  harmonize 
national  end  local  interests. 

Worth  of  the  Individual  as  Indicated 
by  the  respect  of  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  the  1965  recipi- 
ents has  measured  up  to  these  rigorous 
standards;  each  has  been  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  his  State  or  congressional 
district ;  each  has  worked  hard  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  regained  for  effective  leg- 
islative service;  each  has  demonstrated 
his  dedication  to  the  public  welfare. 

Senator  Cooper  was  cited  for  inspiring 
and  vigorously  supporting  a  program  of 
aid  to  the  Appalachian  region.  The  cita- 
tion continues: 

In  keeping  with  his  own  Integrity  and  In- 
dependence of  mind,  he  was  successful  In  his 
sp>onsorshlp  of  a  select  Senate  committee 
on  standards  and  conduct.  Courtly  and 
earnest,  determined  In  pressing  his  views  yet 
tolerant  of  the  values  of  others,  he  Is  held 
In  affectionate  esteem  by  all  with  whom  he 
has  been  associated — as  a  Senator.  Ambas- 
sador to  India,  and  Delegate  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Senator  Pastore  was  recognized  as  an 
authority  on  the  development  and  appli- 
cation of  atomic  energy,  who  was  highly 
persuasive  in  his  arguments  for  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty,  Further,  the  cita- 
tion states: 

As  a  comanager  of  the  clvU  rights  bill  in 
1964,  he  contributed  both  the  creative  Imagi- 
nation and  the  painstaking  detail  work  re- 
quired to  s\istaln  a  major  legislative  effort. 
Dynamic  and  unafraid,  accessible  and  effec- 
tive, he  exemplifies  the  best  traditions  of  elec- 
tive public  office. 


Representative  McCxilloch  was  cited 
for  his  role  in  enactment  of  civil  rights 
legislation,  as  follows: 

Meticulous  in  his  attention  to  the  finer 
points  of  law.  he  assumed  a  pivotal  role  In 
development  and  passage  of  the  Civil  Rlghta 
Act  of  1964,  exercising  patient  skill  in  har- 
monizing widely  divergent  viewpoints  In 
committee  and  maintaining  close  consulta- 
tion with  the  Senate  and  the  executive 
branch.  For  his  demonstrated  Integrity,  for 
his  resoluteness  of  purpose — and  for  his 
gentle  wit — he  has  the  admiration  and  affec- 
tion of  his  colleagues  in  both  parties. 

Representative  Mills  was  recognized 
as  an  authority  on  Government  finance, 
as  a  legislative  craftsman,  and  as  a  re- 
sponsive committee  chairman.  His  cita- 
tion reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

In  1963  and  1961.  despite  continuing  con- 
troversy over  national  economic  policy,  he 
helped  to  formulate  and  to  guide  toward 
enactment  one  of  the  most  Important  tax 
reduction  bills  In  our  history.  Prudent  and 
calm  under  pressure,  he  Is  recognized  by  pro- 
ponent and  opponent  alike  for  his  covu-teous 
consideration  of  the  views  of  all  who  appear 
before  his  committee. 

Mr.  President,  presentation  of  the 
awards  was  a  highlight  of  the  associa- 
tion's 61st  annual  meeting,  which  brought 
some  3,000  political  scientists  from 
throughout  the  Nation  to  Washington 
the  week  of  September  6-11.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier  In  my  remarks.  It  was  an 
impressive  ceremony.  All  of  the  1965 
award  winners  and  several  from  previous 
years  were  present,  including  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  a  recipient  of 
the  award  In  1959;  former  Senator  Ken- 
neth Keating,  also  recognized  In  1959 
when  he  was  a  Member  of  the  other  body; 
Senators  George  Aiken,  Paul  Douglas, 
and  Leverett  Saltonstall;  and  Repre- 
sentatives Richard  Bolling  and  George 
Mahon. 

Appropriately,  the  association  invited 
Senator  Everett  Dirksen  to  represent 
congressional  leadership,  recognizing  at 
the  same  time  his  own  contributions  to 
the  quality  of  American  life  over  a  long 
and  distinguished  career. 

While  these  awardsi'  go  to  the  Individ- 
ual Members,  It  Is  clear  that  they  have 
wider  Implications.  They  point  up  the 
fact  that  our  free  elective  system  pro- 
duces In  Congress  public  servants  of  great 
ability  and  varied  talents.  Similarly, 
they,  emphasize  once  again  the  fact  that 
Congress  offers  a  wider  scoF>e  to  the  ca- 
pacities of  its  Members  than  any  other 
legislative  body  In  the  world.  And  per- 
haps most  significantly,  they  call  atten- 
tion in  a  dramatic  way  to  the  vital  Im- 
portance of  the  legislative  branch  in  our 
democracy. 

That  these  educational  goals  are  Im- 
portant to  the  Congressional  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  sponsors  Is  ap- 
parent from  the  great  dignity  with  which 
the  ceremony  was  conducted,  from  the 
careful  preparation  of  the  citations,  and 
from  the  introductory  comments  of 
Ralph  K.  Huitt,  a  noted  scholar  of  Con- 
gress who  made  the  fonnal  presentation. 
I  believe  that  my  colleagues  will  be  Inter- 
ested in  Mr.  Hultt's  remarks  as  well  as 
the  complete  texts  of  the  citations.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this  ma- 
terial printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  materi- 
al was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congress  in  Perspective 

(Address  by  Ralph  K.  Huitt  at  the  Distin- 
guished Congressional  Awards  Presenta- 
tion, American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion, September  10,  1965) 
Tonight  the  American  Political  Science 
Association  pays  tribute  to  Congress.  It  Is 
true  that  not  all  political  scientists  have 
praised  Congress  all  the  time.  I  think  per- 
haps my  own  experience  has  been  shared  by 
other  members  of  our  discipline.  When  I 
finished  graduate  school,  I  believed  pro- 
foundly that  the  surest  way  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  American  people  was  for  the 
States  to  surrender  most  of  their  powers  to 
the  National  Government  and  for  Congress 
to  defer  to  the  will  of  the  Executive.  In  my 
years  as  a  teacher  I  have  turned  180  degrees: 
I  now  place  great  value  on  State  and  local 
governments  and  I  am  a  champion  of  the 
diversity  and  dispersed  power  represented 
by  Congress. 

Of  course  my  sentiments  may  change 
again.  The  other  day  when  the  President 
announced  my  appointment  to  an  executive 
oflace  he  said  that  Secretary  Gardner  was 
going  to  "feed  me  to  Congress."  Perhaps 
it  is  Just  as  well  that  I  talk  tonight  while  I 
still  love  Congress. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  presents 
a  paradox. 

On  the  one  hand.  It  probably  Is  the  most 
criticized  public  institution  in  America. 
When  it  is  slow  to  act  It  Is  called  do-nothing, 
obstructionist,  and  archaic.  When  It  moves 
swiftly  to  pass  a  large  program  of  legislation, 
as  it  has  this  year.  It  still  Is  criticized. 

But  today  I  heard  a  variation  on  the  old 
theme.  A  Member  of  Congress  was  ex- 
plaining why  he  supported  the  President's 
veto  on  the  military  construction  bill.  He 
said.  "This  has  been  a  productive  and  cre- 
ative Congress.  We  have  passed  dozens  of 
bills  and  sent  them  down  to  the  White 
House.  The  President  has  signed  every  one 
of  them.  He's  a  rubberstamp  President. 
Now  that  he  has  taken  a  little  Initiative  I 
think  we  ought  to  encourage  him." 

The  paradox  is  that  while  Congress  Is 
roundly  criticized  It  Is  without  question  one 
of  the  most  successful  political  Institutions 
in  the  world.  Today  Congress  exercises  all 
the  powers  Intended  for  It  by  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution.  It  still  is  a  powerful  and 
respected  partner  In  the  grand  triune. 

Consider  what  has  happened  to  other  leg- 
islative bodies  In  the  period  of  the  life  of 
Congress.  The  House  of  Commons  in  Eng- 
land has  conquered  the  Crown,  reduced  the 
House  of  Lords  to  Impotence,  and  In  turn 
has  fallen  victim  to  its  own  creature,  the 
Prime  Minister.  In  the  same  time,  the 
French  leglslatxire  has  had  to  adapt  itself, 
if  my  count  Is  right,  to  three  kings,  two  em- 
perors, Ave  republics,  and  one  Charles  de 
Gaulle. 

Meanwhile,  Congress  has  held  its  own.  It 
is  today  the  most  powerful  and  respected 
representative  assembly  In  the  world. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  Congress  has  not 
been  tested.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  met 
the  great  tests  of  American  history.  In  its 
lifetime  we  have  absorbed  40  million  Immi- 
grants and  made  them  Americans.  We  have 
expanded  from  a  tiny  cluster  of  States  on 
the  eastern  seaboard  to  a  great  contlnent- 
'^tde  empire.  From  the  day  when  the  only 
Federal  ofBcial  most  people  ever  saw  was  the 
postman,  we  have  built  a  National  Govern- 
ment which  regulates  and  promotes  the  wel- 
fare of  our  people  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  We  have  fought  wars,  survived  de- 
pressions, and  weathered  the  worst  test  a 
political  system  can  sustain,  a  civil  war. 

Congress  has  met  these  trials  with  sub- 
stantially the  structure  and  procedures 
planned  for  It  In  the  Constitution. 


Those  who  would  change  the  American 
Congress  into  a  carbon  copy  of  a  parliamen- 
tary system  ought  to  talk  to  foreign  legis- 
lators. They  are  envious  of  the  prestige  and 
influence  of  the  American  Congressman. 
They  would  like  to  get  that  kind  of  respect 
for  themselves  at  home.  Last  summer  I  sat 
in  conference  with  some  Canadian  Members 
of  Parliament  who  listened  unbelieving  while 
a  minority  party  Member  of  Congress  de- 
scribed how  he  had  taken  an  idea  of  a  con- 
stituent and  in  a  year's  time  got  It  enacted 
into  law. 

But  what  has  struck  me  about  the  books 
and  articles  and  statements  of  niembers  of 
parliamentary  systems  who  want  to  increase 
respect  for  themselves  Is  that  they  are  not 
willing  to  face  the  facts  of  life.  In  politics, 
respect  goes  with  power.  Congress  is  power- 
ful. Many  individual  Congressmen  are  pow- 
erful, and  a  few  are  powerful  indeed. 

The  bases  of  congressional  power  rest,  I 
think,  on  two  basic  principles  in  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution. 

The  first  is  the  principle  of  separation  of 
powers. 

It  Is  true  that  powers  are  not  really  sepa- 
rated In  our  system.  Congress,  the  President, 
and  the  courts  all  share  in  legislation  and 
administration  In  a  way  that  defies  explana- 
tion. The  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  commingled  among  the  three  great 
branches. 

What  we  have  is  not  a  separation  of  powers 
but  a  separation  of  institutions,  of  personnel. 
The  Constitution  clearly  says  that  no  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  may  serve  In  the  executive 
establishment  and  vice  versa.  This  means 
that  If  Congress  is  to  maintain  Its  position 
as  a  coequal  branch  it  must  have  a  mecha- 
nism for  Independent  consideration  of  legis- 
lation and  its  own  sources  of  information. 
The  British  House  of  Commons  can  accept 
the  statements  of  the  bureaucracy  because 
its  own  leaders  are  the  heads  of  the  principal 
departments.  This  is  not  and  cannot  be  true 
of  either  House  of  Congress. 

The  result  has  been  the  standing  commit- 
tee with  specialized  Jurisdiction.  But  the 
standing  committees  have  come  to  be  much 
more  than  agents  for  Information  gathering 
and  independent  consideration.  They  are 
bastions  of  power.  They  cannot  be  captured 
by  the  party  leadership  or  anyone  else. 

Those  persons  who  would  transform  Con- 
gress Into  a  parliamentary  body  are  correct 
when  they  assume  that  a  centralized  party 
leadership  in  Congress  could  only  fall  prey 
to  the  executive.  Congress  would  go  the 
way  of  other  legislatures. 

It  is  true  that  the  results  of  a  centralized 
power  In  Congress  are  somewhat  erratic,  but 
what  is  enormously^mportant  to  the  working 
of  the  American  system  is  the  strengthening 
of  diversity  and  the  provision  of  many  points 
of  access  to  people  who  want  to  try  to  in- 
fluence their  Government. 

The  second  basic  principle  affecting  the 
power  of  Congress  is  federalism. 

Federalism  provides  a  local  base  of  power 
for  the  Individual  Congressman.  No  na- 
tional party  leadership  can  hurt  him  very 
much  if  his  constituents  are  happy  with 
him,  nor  help  him  if  they  are  not. 

The  great  experiment  in  responsible  party 
government  in  our  time  was  tried  not  by 
academic  theorists  but  by  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, the  most  popular  vote-getter  of  his 
time.  Mr.  Roosevelt  presented  to  Democrats 
the  reasonable  proposition  that  If  they  want- 
ed him  to  enact  his  program  they  should 
send  him  Democrats  who  would  support  it. 
He  tried  to  purge  eight  Members  of  Congress. 
You  remember  the  result:  only  one  was  de- 
feated and  there  is  no  proof  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt caused  that. 

This  Is  a  lesson  no  practical  politician  In 
the  country  can  fall  to  understand. 

So  it  is  that  the  Member  courts  his  con- 
stituency.   The  baby  books,  the  congratula- 


tory letters,  the  favors  go  out  In  a  steady 
stream. 

Not  many  Congressmen  will  do  what  one 
friend  of  mine  did.  He  got  a  letter  at  least 
once  a  week  from  a  constituent  who  always 
found  fault  with  him.  One  afternoon,  at  the 
end  of  a  hot  and  frustrating  day,  the  Con- 
gressman got  a  letter  which  ended  this  way: 
"I  want  you  to  know  that  If  you  were  St. 
Peter  I  would  not  vote  for  you  again."  The 
Congressman  scrawled  across  the  bottom  of 
the  letter:  "Don't  worry.  Buddy.  If  I  were 
St.  Peter  you  would  not  be  In  my  district." 

Many  Members  have  felt  that  way  but  few 
would  go  that  far.  The  source  of  the  strength 
and  independence  of  the  individual  Member 
Is  the  tie  he  has  with  the  people  at  home. 

How  good  Is  Congress?  The  truth  is  no 
one  can  tell.  It  Is  not  possible  to  esctract 
Congress  from  the  political  system  of  which 
It  Is  a  part.  It  performs  many  of  the  same 
functions  for  the  American  people  that  the 
other  branches  do  and  these  tasks  are  shared 
with  political  parties.  Interest  groups,  the 
press,  and  other  American  Institutions 

Moreover,  we  cannot  devise  tests  to  deter- 
mine how  effective  a  political  Institution  Is 
imtil  we  can  say  with  confidence  what  serv- 
ices the  institution  performs  for  the  whole 
political  system.  But  there  are  political 
functions  which  Congress  shares  which  it 
seems  especially  fitted   to  perform. 

Like  the  other  branches  of  government.  It 
helps  to  resolve  conflict.  But  sometimes  It 
Is  at  its  best  when  it  avoids  conflict,  when  It 
postpones  or  evades  an  Issue  which  the  society 
Is  not  yet  ready  to  face.  The  legislature  Is 
particularly  suited  to  give  a  half-loaf  or  to 
avoid  action  while  seeming  to  take  action. 

Again,  Congress  furnishes  catharsis  for 
those  members  of  society  who  are  disaffected 
and  cannot  otherwise  find  relief.  Individuals 
In  the  larger  society  whose  causes  cannot  pre- 
vail identify  with  their  heroes  on  the  floors 
of  Congress. 

The  "errand  boy  function,"  which  has  re- 
ceived so  much  criticism,  actually  provides 
a  vital  link  between  the  great  government 
In  Washington  and  people  In  society.  It  is 
Important  for  an  Individual  to  believe  that 
he  can  have  ready  access  to  his  government, 
and  that  he  can  get  a  speedy  reply  which  he 
understands. 

All  this  suggests,  I  think,  that  while  Con- 
gress Is  known  as  a  lawmaking  body  the 
actual  enactment  of  legislation  may  be  a 
relatively  small  function  In  comparison  with 
others  which  It  performs. 

In  any  final  casting  up.  It  Is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  representative  assembly  Is  one 
of  the  great  creations  of  freemen  and  that 
Its  historic  mission  is  not  efficiency  In  gov- 
ernment but  the  maintenance  of  freedom. 
Measured  against  the  tests  of  American  ex- 
perience, Congress  has  performed  this  mis- 
sion very  well. 

John  Sherman  Cooper:  1965  Congressional 
distingtjished  service  award  citation 
Unwavering  in  faith  In  his  fellow  man, 
compassionate  and  innovative,  John  Sher- 
man Cooper  Is  both  a  perceptive  statesman 
and  a  capable  servant  of  his  constituents. 

Alert  and  responsive  to  the  needs  and  In- 
terests of  his  State  and  section,  his  outlook 
is  nonetheless  essentially  national  and  In- 
ternational. Consonant  with  his  deep  con- 
cern for  the  less  fortunate,  he  Inspired  and 
vigorously  supported  a  program  of  aid  to  the 
Appalachian  region.  In  keeping  with  his 
own  Integrity  and  Independence  of  mind,  he 
was  successful  in  his  sponsorship  of  a  select 
Senate  committee  on  standards  and  conduct. 
Courtly  and  earnest,  determined  in  pressing 
his  views  yet  tolerant  of  the  values  of  others, 
he  is  held  In  affectionate  esteem  by  all  with 
whom  he  has  been  associated — as  a  Senator, 
Ambassador  to  India,  and  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations. 

The  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion takes  great  pleasure  In  presenting  this 
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Congressional  Distinguished  Service  Award 
to  JOHN  Sherman  Cooper,  Republican,  of 
Kentucky— a  candid  and  friendly  Individual- 
ist, versatile  intellectual,  and  distinguished 
statesman  whose  honesty  and  foresight  re- 
flect credit  on  our  freely  elected  legislative 
institutions.  

John  O.  Pastore:   1965  Congressional  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  Citation 

With  his  flair  for  pungent  and  informed 
expression.  John  O.  Pastore  consistently 
enlivens — and  enlightens — debate  of  public 
policy  issues  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

One  of  the  truly  great  orators  in  Congress, 
he  substitutes  frankness  for  cant  and  con- 
fronts Illusion  with  fact,  delineating  alterna- 
tive courses  of  action  and  pointing  up  their 
implications  for  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans. An  acknowledged  authority  on  the 
development  and  application  of  atomic 
energy,  he  was  highly  persuasive  in  his  ar- 
guments for  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
As  a  comanager  of  the  civil  rights  bill  In 
1964,  he  contributed  both  the  creative  Imag- 
ination and  the  painstaking  detail  work  re- 
quired to  sustain  a  major  legislative  effort. 
Dynamic  and  unafraid,  accessible  and  effec- 
tive, he  exemplifles  the  best  traditions  of 
elective  public  office. 

The  American  Political  Science  Association 
takes  great  pleasure  In  presenting  this  Con- 
gressional Distinguished  Service  Award  to 
John  O.  Pastore,  Democrat,  of  Rhode  Is- 
land— a  constructive  partisan,  forceful  ad- 
vocate, and  tenacious  legislator  whose  dili- 
gence brings  our  Nation  ever  nearer  to  the 
realization  of  our  democratic  Ideals. 


The  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion takes  great  pleasure  in  presenting  this 
Congressional  Distinguished  Service  Award 
to  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas — 
a  conscientious  legislator,  authority  on  Gov- 
ernment finance,  and  responsive  committee 
chairman  whose  sense  of  dedication  Is  of  In- 
estimable value  to  the  Nation. 


William  M.  McCulloch:  1965  Congressional 
Distinguished  Service  Award  Citation 
Without  fanfare  and  unmindful  of  the 
exigencies  of  narrow  partisan  advantage, 
William  M.  McCulloch  works  tirelessly  and 
effectively  to  Improve  the  quality  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

Consistent  with  his  commitment  to  basic 
constitutional  principles,  he  seeks  to  main- 
tain the  delicate  balance  between  individual 
freedom.  State  responsibility,  and  Federal 
action.  Meticulous  in  his  attention  to  the 
-finer  points  of  law,  he  assumed  a  pivotal  role 
in  development  and  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  exercising  patient  skill 
in  harmonizing  widely  divergent  viewpoints 
in  committee  and  maintaining  close  con- 
sultation with  the  Senate  and  the  executive 
branch.  For  his  demonstrated  integrity,  for 
his  resoluteness  of  purpose — and  for  his  gen- 
tle wit — he  has  the  admiration  and  affection 
of  his  colleagues  In  both  parties. 

The  American  Political  Science  Association 
takes  great  pleasure  in  presenting  this  Con- 
gressional Distinguished  Service  Award  to 
William  M.  McCulloch,  Republican,  of 
Ohio — an  unassuming  scholar  of  the  law. 
master  of  technical  detail,  and  champion  of 
human  rights  who  has  given  his  State  and 
Nation  more  than  30  years  of  honorable  and 
constructive  service. 

Wilbur  D.  Mills:   1965  Congressional  Dis- 
tinguished   Service    Award    Citation 

Scrupulously  fair  and  superbly  skillful 
in  committee,  articulate  and  Informed  on 
the  House  fioor,  Wilbur  D.  Mills  is  univer- 
sally respected  as  a  legislative  craftsman. 

Unrelenting  in  his  attention  to  the  details 
of  public  policy,  he  has  initiated  and  shaped 
programs  affecting  the  welfare  of  all  Amer- 
icans— in  the  fields  of  taxation,  tariff  and 
trade  policy,  debt  management,  social  secu- 
rity, and  health  care.  In  1963  and  1964.  de- 
spite continuing  controversy  over  national 
economic  policy,  he  helped  to  formulate  and 
to  guide  toward  enactment  one  of  the  most 
important  tax  reduction  bills  in  our  history. 
Prudent  and  calm  under  pressure,  he  is  rec- 
ognized by  proponent  and  opponent  alike  for 
his  courteous  consideration  of  the  views 
of  all  who  appear  before  his  committee. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  REPUBLICAN 
LEAGUE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  follow- 
ing the  1964  election,  a  group  of  con- 
cerned Republicans  gathered  together  to 
create  a  new  volunteer  organization  with 
which  those  Republicans  who  wish  a  for- 
ward-looking party  could  affiliate  them- 
selves. This  organization,  the  California 
Republican  League,  has  been  working 
actively  now  for  almost  half  a  year. 
More  than  50  chapters  have  been  formed 
throughout  the  State.  Several  thousand 
Republicans  have  joined. 

The  California  Republican  League  was 
not  designed  to  back  any  particular  can- 
didate or  candidates.  Rather,  it  was  es- 
tablished in  order  to  provide  a  vehicle  for 
discussion  and  for  action  for  those  Re- 
publicans who  desire  to  rebuild  their 
party — and  thus  revitalize  the  two-party 
system — so  that  it  can  meet  effectively 
and  realistically  at  the  local.  State,  and 
National  levels,  the  very  real  challenges 
which  exist  today. 

On  August  28,  1965,  the  President's 
Council  of  the  CRL  met  and  adopted 
various  resolutions  relating  to  issues 
which  should  be  of  concern  to  all  Cali- 
fornians. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  set 
of  these  resolutions  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

John  Birch  Societt 
Whereas,  the  John  Birch  Society  In  struc- 
ture and  in  practice  is  a  monolithic  society; 
and 

Whereas  such  a  structure  is  a  violation  of 
the  basic  political  philosophy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  a  repugnant  growth 
on  the  body  politic;  and 

Whereas  the  president  and  founder  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  has  stated  "the  men  and 
women  who  Join  the  John  Birch  Society  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months  or  few  years  are 
going  to  do  so  primarily  because  they  be- 
lieve in  me";  and 

Whereas  the  president  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  has  attacked  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1965  as  being  Communist  inspired;  and 

Whereas  the  president  and  founder  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  has  declared  "the  two 
sides  to  every  question  bit  is  folly-nonsense" 
contravening  the  basic  philosophy  of  our 
American  system  of  debate  and  compromise: 
Be  it  hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  California  Republican 
League  reaflflrms  Its  premise  that  there  Is  no 
compatibility  in  membership  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  and  the  stated  philosophy  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  and  reaflarms  its  inten- 
tion to  exclude  John  Birch  Society  members 
from  the  California  Republican  League. 


Civil  Rights 

Whereas  the  Republican  Party  is  the  tradi- 
tional champion  of  civil  rights; 

Whereas  the  seeds  of  racial  hatred,  dis- 
crimination and  frustration,  however  In- 
spired, are  a  continuing  plague  to  all  ele- 
ments of  society; 


Whereas  a  solution.  In  contrast  to  pro- 
longed and  aggravated  frustrations,  requires 
a  responsible  combination  of  governmental 
and  private  efforts; 

Whereas  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
recent  racial  disturbances  attest  to  the  com- 
pelling need  for  biracial  rapprochement  be- 
tween the  Caucasian  and  minority  com- 
munities; 

Whereas  the  ambitions  of  minority  peoples 
to  compete  fairly  and  evenly  for  Jobs  and 
housing  represent  a  political  and  social  chal- 
lenge to  which  the  Republican  Party  ded- 
icates Its  every  energy; 

Whereas  the  unity  of  social  legislation  and 
private  citizen  involvement  is  necessary  for 
expansion  of  minority  opportunity  and  elim- 
ination of  racial  discrimination: 

Resolved.  That  the  California  Republican 
League  unqualifiedly  endorses  the  enactment 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1964  and  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  and  urges  that  vig- 
orous steps  be  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  Implement  same,  and  that  Sen- 
ators KucHEL  and  Dirksen  be  commended 
for  their  vigorous  leadership  In  the  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

Extremism 

Whereas  the  Republican  Party  has  always 
advocated  the  free  exchange  of  Ideology  and 
philosophy  within  the  total  political  spec- 
trum; and 

Whereas  such  free  debate  and  compromise 
Is  the  hallmark  of  responsible  Americanism; 
and 

Whereas  the  abuse  of  this  basic  tradition 
Is  becoming  manifest  by  extremist  political 
splinter  groups  of  the  left  and  right,  utiliz- 
ing the  established  party  labels;   and 

Whereas  such  irresponsible  acts,  state- 
ments and  attacks  on  American  traditions, 
Institutions,  and  loyal  citizens  is  totally  im- 
proper and  reprehensible:   Therefore,  be  U 

Resolved,  The  President's  Council  of  the 
California  Republican  League  condemns  such 
actions,  and  those  who  perpetrate  them. 
without  reservation,  regardless  of  political 
label  or  position  within  the  political  spec- 
trum.   

Democratic  Leadership 
The  sorry  spectacle  of  the  1965  legislative 
session  under  the  Democratic  leadership  in 
Sacramento  is  a  blight  upon  the  greatest 
State  in  the  Nation.  The  floundering  indeci- 
sion of  Governor  Brown  and  his  administra- 
tion cries  out  for  new  leadership  in  the 
statehouse.  Juggling  of  public  funds,  budget 
manipulations,  constantly  rising  taxes,  a 
soaring  crime  rate,  an  utter  lack  of  a  con- 
structive program  In  any  field,  and  a  bitter 
power  feud  between  Democratic  leadership  in 
the  legislature  and  the  administration  crip- 
ple Califoml^. 

Republican  legislative  leadership  has 
pointed  the  way  to  returning  California  to 
the  road  of  progress.  Republican  legislators 
produced  constructive  programs  to  fight 
crime,  trim  the  budget,  and  approach  social 
welfare  needs  in  an  effective  manner,  and 
hold  the  line  on  taxes.  We  commend  the 
Republicans  In  the  assembly  and  senate  who 
fought  for  fiscal  sanity  and  public  safety. 

Braceros 

The  abolition  of  the  bracero  program 
places  upon  the  Federal  Government  a  sol- 
emn obligation  to  see  to  It  that  the  promise 
is  redeemed  that  there  will  be  enough 
workers  to  harvest  California's  fruit  and 
vegetables  at  prices  which  the  consumers 
can  afford  to  pay. 

The  California  Republican  League  is  dis- 
mayed at  the  mishandling  of  California's 
agricultural  problems  by  the  Democratic 
National  and  State  administrations  and  com- 
mends Senator  George  Murphy  for  his  un- 
tiring efforts  to  protect  CalifomlaCs  vital 
agricultural  industry. 
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lit.  Gov.  Glen  Anbebson 
We  call  upon  Lt.  Gov.  Glen  Anderson  to  ex- 
plain the  inordinately  long  delay  before  re- 
sponding to  a  formal  request  to  send  the 
National  Guard  into  the  riot-torn  Los 
Angeles  area. 

Poverty  Program 

We  agree  with  the  concept  that  poverty  In 
America  must  be  eliminated  by  a  coordinated 
program;  however,  the  administration's  pres- 
ently ill-defined  and  uncoordinated  efforts 
are  wide  open  to  abuse  as  a  patronage  vehi- 
cle for  Democratic  officeholders.  The  spoils 
system  abolished  some  85  years  ago  by  the 
establishment  of  the  civil  service  by  a  Re- 
publican administration  appears  to  have  its 
revival  under  the  guise  of  helping  the  poor. 
A  true  poverty  program  should  be  as  non- 
partisan as  poverty  Itself. 


State  Central  Committee  Appointments 

Whereas  the  California  Republican  League 
believes  in  recognizing  Republican  candi- 
dates who  have  been  elected  by  the  voters  in 
their  districts;  and 

Whereas  the  California  Republican  League 
believes  in  an  even  closer  and  more  responsi- 
ble relationship  between  the  State  central 
committee  and  county  central  committees: 

The  California  Republican  League  calls 
upon  the  California  State  Legislature:  (1)  to 
retain  the  present  provision  in  the  election 
code  which  permits  each  incumbent  legis- 
lator to  appoint  eight  members  to  the  State 
central  committee,  and  (2),  to  amend  the 
election  code  to  permit  each  county  chair- 
man to  appoint  one  member  to  the  State 
central  committee. 

So-Called  Liberty  Amendment 

The  provisions  of  the  proposed  so-called 
liberty  constitutional  amendment  are  not  in 
keeping  with  Republican  principles  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  This  is  a  proposal  to  com- 
pletely repeal  the  income  tax.  This  is  not  to 
condone  all  present  or  proposed  administra- 
tion expenditures,  but  in  addition  to  the  re- 
cent tax  reductions  and  repeals  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  we  especially  want  reform  of  the 
present  internal  revenue  code.  (Submitted 
by  the  Beverly  Hills  Chapter.) 


Vietnam 

The  involvement  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Vietnamese  struggle  for  freedom  is  one 
of  the  most  crucial  issues  facing  the  Ameri- 
can people  today.  Its  outcome  will  affect 
the  fate  of  free  people  everywhere.  As  the 
leaders  of  the  free  world,  the  burden  of  Its 
defense  must  necessarily  rest  with  us. 

The  California  Republican  League  Joins 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
Congress  in  vigorously  affirming  its  support 
of  the  President  in  his  decision  to  remain  in 
Vietnam  until  the  Communist  forces  with- 
draw and  permit  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
choose  freely  their  own  forift  of  government. 

We  recognize  the  necessity  for  free  debate 
of  our  Vietnam  policy  as  of  any  other  policy 
of  our  Government,  but  cannot  condone  the 
neo-isolationism  echoed  by  a  number  of 
prominent  Democrats  who  would  rather  ac- 
cept a  Par  Eastern  Munich  than  face  Ameri- 
ca's obligations  as  a  bulwark  of  the  free 
world. 

Immigration  Reform  Bill 

Whereas  it  Is  well  known  that  our  present 
Immigration  laws  discriminate  In  favor  of 
northern  Europe;  and 

Whereas  this  is  done  by  means  of  a  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  which  caused 
about  70  percent  of  the  U.S. -bound  immi- 
grants to  come  from  northern  Europe :  There- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  California  Republican 
League  go  on  record  as  opposing  the  national 
origins   quota    system   and   supporting    the 


immigration  reform  bill  which  Is  now  be- 
fore the  Congress.  (Submitted  by  the 
Orange  County  Chapter.) 


Annual  Sessions  of  Legislature 

Whereas  the  California  Legislature  is  faced 
with  an  annual  consideration  of  a  complex 
budget  m  excess  of  $4  billion;  and 

Whereas  the  problem  of  California  educa- 
tion, water,  highways,  urban  transportation, 
taxes  and  the  like  are  in  need  of  continuous 
study;  and 

Whereas  the  continuation  of  a  "half  time" 
legislature,  expecting  to  attract  the  highest 
quality  of  men  to  Its  service  with  a  "half 
time"  salary,  is  unworthy  of  the  Nation's 
largest  State:  Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  President's  Council  of 
the  California  Republican  League  meeting  at 
the  Madonna  Inn  in  San  Luis  Obispo  on 
August  28,  1965,  support  the  concept  of  and 
encourage  Introduction  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  effect  annual  sessions  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature,  together  with  adequate 
compensation  for  the  members  commen- 
surate with  the  responsibilities  Imposed  up- 
on them.  (Submitted  by  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  Chapter.) 


Conservation 

Resolved,  That  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  beauty  of  Calif ornia  .should  be  a  pri- 
mary goal  of  California's  State  government. 
The  selection  of  highway  routes,  major 
utility  transmission  lines  and  new  public 
construction  projects  deserve  and  require 
consideration  of  an  independent  State  ad- 
visory commission,  charged  with  the  sole 
mission  of  preserving  the  beauty  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  amenities  of  its  natural  en- 
vironment and  climate.  The  time  is  past 
when  various  State  agencies  charged  with 
construction  projects  can  be  left  with  un- 
trammeled  discretion.  With  600,000  new  peo- 
ple coming  Into  California  each  year,  con- 
servation has  become  one  of  the  primary 
responsibilities  of  government.  The  Demo- 
cratic leadership  has  talked,  but  not  acted. 
We  propose  the  establishment  of  a  statewide 
conservation  commission,  made  up  of  en- 
gineers, planners  and  conservationists.  Such 
commission  shall  be  given  cognizance  over 
all  improvement  projects,  and  shall  sit  as  a 
board  of  mediation  in  disputes  between  State 
and  local  governments,  thereafter  submitting 
its  recommendations  to  the  Governor. 


LABOR  STATESMANSHIP  HOLDS 
'     DOWN  THE  COST  OP  LIVING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  discuss  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  I  am  sure  that 
there  will  be  expressions  on  both  sides 
of  the  question  concerning  the  contri- 
bution which  labor  has  made  to  price 
stability,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  in- 
flation. 

In  my  judgment  labor  has  made  a 
constructive  contribution  to  price  sta- 
bility, particularly  in  recent  years. 

I  cite  the  evidence  contained  in  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review  for  September 
1965,  published  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
which  states  in  part : 

Over  the  last  5  years,  1959-64,  for  example, 
compensation  per  man-hour  rose  at  an 
annual  rate  of  3.5  percent,  substantially 
lower  than  the  almost  6-percent-per-year 
gain  over  the  previous  12  years  and  the  5- 
percent  rate  for  the  period  cs  a  whole.  Over 
the  same  5-year  period,  output  per  man- 
hour  rose  at  a  substantially  higher  rate 
(3.2  percent)  than  the  2.4-percent  rate  for 
the  previous  12  years  of  the  postwar  p>eriod 
and  the  rate  for  the  period  as  a  whole. 


The  Interplay  of  these  patterns  of  growth 
has  resulted  In  a  rather  distinct  break  In 
the  direction  of  the  postwar  trend  in  unit 
labor  costs.  Prom  a  3.2-percent  annual  rise 
In  the  first  part  of  the  period,  the  growth  in 
unit  labor  costs  changed  to  virtual  stability 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  period — 

In  other  words,  the  growth  in  unit 
labor  costs  has  stopped.  It  has  not  con- 
tributed at  all  toward  inflation  over 
the  past  5  or  6  years. 

This  is  in  part  because  of  the  wage- 
price  guidelines  which  the  administra- 
tion has  urged  successfully  upon  labor 
and  the  administration  deserves  great 
credit  for  this  success.  But  this  positive 
contribution  to  price  stability  also  is  the 
result  of  labor's  fine  statesmanship,  its 
remarkable  recognition  of  how  important 
unit  labor  costs  are  as  a  contribution  to- 
ward price  stability.  After  all  this  is  a 
period  of  growing  labor  shortages  among 
skilled  workers  that  unions  could  have 
exploited  to  pressure  up  wages  as  sharp- 
ly as  they  rose  in  the  early  part  of  the 
1950's. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  the  im- 
provement in  eflBciency  in  this  country  is 
partly  a  result  of  depreciation  guidelines 
and  the  other  modernizing  incentives 
which  the  administration  has  succeeded 
in  getting  through  Congress — which  this 
Congress  and  previous  Congresses  have 
enacted  into  law. 

This  unit  labor  cost  stability  is  of  great 
advantage  to  us  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  in  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

And,  Mr.  President,  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review 
which  follows  the  one  to  which  I  have 
just  referred,  aflBrms  and  documents  this 
labor  contribution  and  I  quote  briefly, 
from  this  Labor  Review  article: 

From  the  standpoint  of  labor  cost  per  unit 
of  output,  American  Jianufacturers  are  now 
in  a  significantly  better  competitive  position 
vis-a-vls  foreign  producers  than  they  were 
in  the  late  1950's.  This  conclusion  emerges 
from  the  most  recent  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics unit  labor  cost  study  covering  trends 
in  nine  industrialized  nations,  and  it  takes 
account  of  changes  in  exchange  rates  in  four 
of  the  countries. 

Examining  trends  since  1950,  the  Bureau 
found  that  unit  labor  cost  in  manufacturing 
moved  moderately  upward  over  the  entire 
period  In  six  Western  European  countries, 
slowed  considerably  between  1957  and  1964 
after  early  gains  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  showed  little  net  rise  in  Japan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  two  articles,  one  en- 
titled "Unit  Labor  Cost  in  Nine  Coun- 
ifaes,"  and  the  other  "Cost  Trends  in 
Nine  Industrial  Nations,"  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Unit  Labor  Cost  in  Nine  Countries — Two 
Related  Studies  That  Examine  Recent 
Trends  in  the  Ratio  or  Output  to  Labob 
Payments 

i.  recent  unit  cost  trends  in  tr.s. 
manufacturing 

(By  Jerome  A.  Mark  and  Elizabeth  Kahn,  of 
the  Office  of  Productivity  and  Technologi- 
cal Developments,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics) 

An  examination  of  productivity  series  pre- 
pared earlier  this  year  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
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statistics  and  related  data  on  compensation 
of  employees  discloses  that  unit  labor  costs 
In  U.S.  manufacturing  have  remained  almost 
completely  stable  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  period  since  World  War  II.  This  stability 
has  been  especially  marked  during  the  past  5 
years,  contrasting  with  substantial  Increases 
that  occurred  during  the  first  part  of  the  pe- 
riod. The  change  In  the  direction  of  this 
trend  has  accompanied  greater-than-aver- 
age  Increases  In  productivity  and  less-than- 
average  Increases  In  hourly  compensation  for 
all  employees.  For  production  workers,  the 
change  has  been  the  result  of  declines  In  the 
rate  of  Increase  In  hourly  compensation.* 

This  article  describes  the  new  data  that 
support  such  conclusions  and  discusses  unit 
labor  cost  trends. 

The  new  BLS  series  of  Indexes  of  output 
per  man-hour  In  U.S.  manufacturing  =  forms 
part  of  a  consistent  set  of  Indexes  covering 
the  total  private  economy  and  the  major 
sectors — agriculture,  nonagrlculture.  manu- 
facturing, and  nonmanufacturing.  The 
manufacturing  series  had  not  been  published 
for  several  years  pending  the  development  of 
new  output  data.' 

■In    the    productivity-employee    payments 
relationship,  compensation  of  employees  can 
be  considered  from  two  viewpoints — as  a  cost 
of  production  and  as  Income  of  labor.*     As 
a  cost  of  production,  the  trend  In  employee 
compensation    per    hour    can    be    compared 
with  the  trend  In  output  per  man-hour  to 
determine  what  has  happened  to  unit  labor 
costs.    Wage  and  salary  Increases  (Including 
fringe  benefits)    represent  Increases  In  unit 
labor  costs  only  to  the  extent  they  are  not 
met  by  comparable  Increases  In  output  per 
man-hour.     As  costs,  they  are  one  compo- 
nent of  the  price  of  manufactured  output. 
As  income  to  labor,  the  trend  in  employee 
compensation   per   hour   adjusted   to   reflect 
.  real  purchasing  power  can  be  compared  with 
the  trend  in  output  per  man-hour  to  deter- 
mine whether  Increases  in  real  earnings  have 
kept  pace  with  productivity  gains.    The  data 
are  examined  here  from  both  viewpoints. 
Labor  cost3 
All    employees:    Over   the   entire   postwar 
period  1947-64,  compensation  per  man-hour 
of  all  employees  in  manufacturing  rose  at  a 
rate  of  5  percent  per  year.'     All  employee 
output  per   man-hour,  on  the   other   hand, 
rose  half  that  amount.     Employee  compensa- 
tion per  unit  of  output  (unit  labor  costs), 
the  ratio  of  these  two  elements,  therefore, 
also  rose  at  a  rate  of  2.5  percent  per  year 
(table  1). 


The  overall  relationships,  however,  con- 
ceal diverse  movements  of  hourly  compen- 
sation, hourly  output  and.  hence,  unit  labor 
costs  within  the  period.  » 

Over  the  last  5  years,  1959-64.  for  example, 
compensation  per  man-hour  rose  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  3.5  percent,  substantially  lower 
than  the  almost  e-percent-per-year  gain  over 


the  previous  12  years  and  the  5-percent  rate 
for  the  period  as  a  whole.  Over  the  same  5- 
year  period,  output  per  man-hour  rose  at 
a  substantially  higher  rate  (3.2  percent) 
than  the  2.4-percent  rate  for  the  previous 
12  years  of  the  postwar  period  and  the  rate 
for  the  period  as  a  whole. 


Table  1  —Average  annual  rates  of  change  in  output  per  man-hour,  hourly  compensation, 
and  unit  labor  costs  in  manufacturing  for  selected  years 


Item 


Consuriier  Price  Index 

Outpirt  iH-T  man-hour- total  private  economy.. 

MAXir.\CTlRI\G 

Output  per  man-hour: 

All  employees     

Prtxluction  workers 

Noiipro<luctioii  workers , 

Comfiensation  jier  man-hour— current  dollars: 

All  employees    - - 

Production  workers 

Nonproduction  workers - 

Real  comi)ensation  \wt  mun-hour: 

.\11  employees  .       - ■ 

Pro<iuction  workers - 

.Sonprwluction  workers 

Unit  labor  costs: 

All  employees - 

Production  workers 

Noiiprixluction  workers 


1947-64 


1947-59 


1.8 
3.0 


2.5 
3.3 
-.4 


2.0 
3.1 


2.4 
3.3 
-.0 


1959-f.4 


1.2 
3.3 


3.2 
3.4 
2.5 


5.0 

5.7 

3.5 

4.7 

5.5 

3.2 

4.5 

4.8 

3.6 

3.2 

3.6 

2.2 

2.9 

3.4 

2.0 

2.7 

2.8 

2.3 

2.5 

3.2 

.2 

1.4 

2.1 

-.2 

4.9 

5.9 

1.0 

<  All  rates  computed  from  the  least  squares  trend  of  the  logarithms  of  the  index  numbers. 

Production  workers  and  nonproduction 
workers:  The  trend  in  the  measures  for  all 
employees    results    from    differential    move- 


'  In  recent  years,  much  of  the  Interest  In 
productivity  has  been  with  regard  to  its  rela- 
tion to  labor  costs.  Unit  labor  costs,  which 
refer  to  all  payments  for  labor  including 
wages  and  salaries  plus  legally  required  and 
voluntary  supplements  per  unit  of  output, 
reflect  the  relationship  between  hourly  com- 
pensation to  labor  and  hourly  output  (pro- 
ductivity). 

'  See  '"Indexes  of  Output  Per  Man-Hour  for 
the  Private  Economy,"  1947-64  (BLS  release, 
Jan. 29. 1965). 

^  For  these  productivity  Indexes,  output  is 
defined  as  the  constant  dollar  gross  national 
product  originating  In  the  sector  and  the 
man-hours  are  primarily  payroll  hours  based 
on  establishment  reports.  For  a  detailed 
description  on  the  methods  used  for  deriving 
these  measures,  see  "Trends  In  Output  Per 
Man-Hour  for  the  Private  Economy.  1909- 
1958"  (BLS  Bulletin  1249) . 

*  Compensation  Includes  wages  and  salaries 
of  employees  plus  contributions  of  employ- 
ers to  social  security  programs,  private 
health,  welfare,  and  pension  funds,  and  ad- 
ditional minor  items  of  labor  income. 

•This  rate,  and  all  others  in  this  article, 
was  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  least 
squares  of  the  logarithms  of  the  Index  niun- 
bers. 


The  Interplay  of  these  patterns  of  growth 
has  resulted  in  a  rather  distinct  break  in  the 
direction  of  the  postwar  trend  in  unit  labor 
costs.  From  a  3.2-percent  annual  rise  In 
the  first  part  of  the  period,  the  growth  in 
unit  labor  costs  changed  to  virtual  stability 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  period— parUcularly 
over  the  last  5  years  when  the  rate  was  0.2 
percent  per  year." 

If  other  groups  of  years  were  examined, 
the  same  general  conclusions  about  a  sharp 
decline  In  the  rate  of  growth  In  unit  labor 
costs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period  as  com- 
pared with  the  earlier  years  would  appear. 
Prom  1957-64,  for  example,  unit  labor  costs 
rose  at  a  rate  of  0.6  percent  per  year;  from 
1960-64,  they  declined  at  a  rate  of  0.3  per- 
cent. 

Annual  and  cyclical  variations  In  the 
movement  of  unit  labor  costs  also  seem  to 
have  undergone  some  change.  The  years 
1947-60  were  characterized  by  brief  periods 
of  rapid  Increases  and  decreases  In  unit  labor 
cf>sts.  (See  table  2.)  Unit  labor  costs  In- 
creased sharply  every  year,  however,  during 
the  4-year  period  1950-54  (Korea  and  busi- 
ness downturn).  In  contrast,  the  1960-64 
period  has  been  marked  by  relative  cost  sta- 
bility, with  very  small  Increases  In  2  of  the 
years  and  decreases  in  the  other  2  years. 


ments  for  production  workers  and  for  non- 
production  workers,  the  two  major  groups  of 
employees  for  which  data  are  available." 

There  was  a  small  rate  of  Increase  In  the 
man-hours  of  all  employees  over  the  post- 
war period  as  a  whole — 0.6  percent  per  year. 
This  small  overall  rate,  however,  obscures 
vastly  different  trends  In  production  worker 
and  nonproduction  worker  man-hours  and 
employment.  Over  the  period  as  a  whole, 
the  man-hours  of  production  workers  actual- 
ly declined  slightly — at  an  annual  rate  of 
0.2  percent.  The  man-hours  of  nonproduc- 
tion workers,  on  the  other  hand.  Increased 
3.4  percent  per  year.  In  1947,  4  out  of  every 
5  employees  In  manufacturing  (84  percent) 
were  production  workers;  in  1964,  the  ratio 
had  declined  to  3  out  of  4. 

As  an  -outcome  of  this  change  in  the  com- 
position of  the  work  force,  the  annual  rate 
of  growth  of  output  per  man-hour  for  pro- 
duction workers  Is  substantially  higher  (3  3 
percent)  than  that  for  all  employees  for  the 
postwar  period  as  a  whole.  Output  per  man- 
hour  for  nonproduction  workers  declined 
slightly— at  a  rate  of  0.4  percent  per  year.^ 

In  contrast  to  the  divergent  rates  In  pro- 
ductivity of  the  two  groups   of  employees, 


» This  unit  labor  cost  series  Is  derived  from 
a  productivity  measure  based  on  constant 
dollar  gross  national  product  originating  In 
manufacturing,    which    Is    consistent    with 
measures  of  output  per  man-hour  for  the 
private   economy   and   other  major   sectors. 
The   compensation  data  were  derived  from 
the   same  source  as  the  output  data   and, 
therefore,  are  consistent  with  the  GNP  meas- 
ures of  output.     Unit  labor  cost  measures 
based  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board   index 
of  manufacturing  production  show  signifi- 
cant differences  from  the  measures  presented 
here  both  In  particular  years  and  over  sev- 
eral years.     In  part,  they  reflect  conceptual 
dlfiferences  and  In  part  statistical  differences. 
Both  series,  however,  show  the  same  general 
pattern  of  growth  with  a  sharp  gain  In  tinlt 
labor  costs  In  the  early  part  of  the  period 
and  either  stability  or  a  small  decline  over 
the  last  5  years.     The  FRB-based  measures 
show  an  average  annual  gain  of  1.6  percent 
over  the  period  as  a  whole  and  2.4  percent 
from  1947-59  with  a  decline  of  0.3  percent  per 
year  from  1959-64. 


•  Production  workers  include  all  nonsuper- 
vlsory  workers  (Including  working  foremen) 
engaged  In  fabricating,  processing,  assem- 
bling. Inspecting,  receiving,  storing,  han- 
dling! packing,  warehousing,  and  shipping; 
also  workers  engaged  In  maintenance,  repair, 
Janitorial  and  watchmen  services,  product 
development,  and  auxiliary  production  for 
a  plant's  own  use  (e.g.,  powerplant),  and 
recordkeeping  and  services  immediately  as- 
sociated with  these  production  operations. 
Nonproduction  workers  Include  persons  en- 
gaged in  executive,  purchasing,  finance,  ac- 
counting, legal,  personnel,  cafeterlal.  medical, 
professional,  and  technical  activities;  sales, 
sales  delivery,  advertising,  credit,  collection. 
Installation,  and  servicing  of  the  firm's  own 
products;  routine  office  functions,  factory 
supervision,  and  force-account  construction 

« Since  nonproduction  workers  are  a 
smaller  element  of  the  work  force,  their  out- 
put per  man-hour  movements  are  subject  to 
more  fiuctuations  and  a  wider  margin  of  er- 
ror of  measurement. 
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compensation  per  man-hour  of  production 
workers  and  nonproduction  workers  exper- 
ienced virtually  the  same  rates  of  Increase 
(4.7  and  4.5  percent,  respectively)  over  the 
period  1947-64  as  a  whole." 

The  rate  of  gain  In  hourly  compensation 
for  all  employees  was  higher  than  that  for 
either  of  the  two  groups,  as  can  be  seen  In 
table  2.  This  took  place  because  changes  In 
hourly  compensation  of  all  employees  reflect 
both  changes  In  hourly  compensation  of  pro- 
duction workers  and  nonproduction  workers 


as  well  \s  shifts  In  the  relative  Importance 
of  the  two  groups  with  different  levels  of 
hourly  comiJensation.  Since  nonproduction 
workers,  wfth  a  higher  level  of  hourly  com- 
pensation. Increased  as  a  proportion  of  total 
employment,  the  rate  of  change  for  all  em- 
ployees was  higher  than  the  two  component 
rates.  The  effect  was  not  Important,  how- 
ever, because,  over  the  whole  period,  the  rate 
of  increase  In  the  hourly  compensation  of 
each  of  the  two  groups  of  workers  accounted 
for  94  percent  of  the  rate  of  Increase  In  hourly 


compensation  for  all  employees,  and  the  shift 
In  composition  only  6  percent.'" 

Since  output  per  man-hovir  for  production 
workers  rose  more  than  for  all  employees  and 
hourly  compensation  rose  slightly  less  over 
the  postwar  period  as  a  whole,  imlt  labor 
costs  for  production  workers  Increased  at  a 
much  smaller  rate  than  for  all  employees — 
a  little  under  l  »/2  percent  per  year.  Unit 
labor  costs  for  nonproduction  workers,  on 
the  other  hand,  showed  an  annual  Increase 
of  almost  5  percent,  reflecting  the  decline  In 
productivity  and  rise  in  hourly  compensation. 


Table  2. — Indexes  of  output  per  man-hour,  compensation  per  man-hour,  and  unit  labor  costs  in  manufacturing,  1947-64 

[1957-59=100] 


Item 


Output  per  man-hour: 

All  employees 

Production  workers 

Nonproduction  workers 

Compensation  per  man-hour  in  cur- 
rent dollars: 

All  employees 

Production  workers 

Nonproduction  workers 

Real  compensation  per  man-hour: 

All  employees 

Production  workers 

Nonpro<luction  workers 

Unit  labor  costs: 

All  employees 

Production  workers 

Nonproduction  workers 


1947 


75.2 

68.1 

111.0 


53.2 
53.7 
60.2 

68.4 
69.0 

77.4 

70.7 
78.9 
54.2 


1948 


78.3 

71.6 

109.8 


58.4 
59.5 
62.9 

69.7 
71.0 
75.1 

74.6 
83.1 
57.2 


1949 


82.0 

76.4 

105.7 


fiO.9 
61.6 
65.0 

73.4 
74.2 
78.3 

74.3 
80.5 
61.5 


1950 


85.3 

7S.6 

11«.  5 


63.9 
65.3 
67.8 

76.3 
77.9 
80.9 

74.9 
83.0 
58.2 


1951 


87.2 

80.8 

115.6 


70.4 
72.1 
73.4 

77.8 
79.7 
81.1 

80.8 
89.3 
63.5 


1952 


88.3 

83.1 

IIO.O 


74.8 
76.5 
76.6 

80.9 
82.7 
82.8 

84.7 
92.1 
69.6 


1953 


89.5 

84.5 

109.8 


79.1 
81.0 
80.1 

84.9 
86.9 
85.9 

88.3 
95.8 
72.9 


1954 


91.0 

88.0 

102.1 


82.2 
83.2 
83.4 

87.8 
88.9 
89.1 

90.4 
94.6 
81.7 


1955 


96.8 

92.9 

111.7 


85.3 
86.1 
88.1 

91.4 
92.3 
94.4 

88.1 
92.7 
78.9 


1956 


95.1 

92.3 

105.2 


90.7 
91.1 
93.3 

95.8 
96.2 
98.5 

95.4 
98.7 
88.7 


1957 


97.7 

96.5 

101.6 


96.1 
96.9 
96.1 

98.1 
98.9 
98.1 

98.4 

100.4 

94.6 


1958 


99.1 

100.3 

95.4 


99.9 

100.2 

98.0 

99.2 
99.5 
97.3 

100.8 

99.9 

102.7 


1959 


103.3 
103.4 
102.8 


104.0 
103.1 
105.7 

102.5 
101.6 
104.1 

100.8 

99.7 

102.9 


1960 


103.8 
105.0 
100.1 


108.1 
107.1 
108.9 

104.8 
103.9 
105.6 

104.2 
102.0 
108.8 


1961 


106.7 

109.1 

99.9 


111.5 
109.3 
113.3 

107.0 
104.9 
108.7 

104.5 
100.2 
113.4 


1962 


112.6 
114.3 
107.5 


115.7 
113.1 

118.8 

109.8 
107.3 
112.7 

10Z8 

99.0 

110.6 


1963 


115.3 
117.3 
109.2 


119.5 
117.4 
121.2 

112.0 
110.0 
113.6 

103.7 
100.1 
111.1 


1964 


119.5 
121.3 
114.5 


123.3 
121.2 
126.5 

114.1 
112.1 
116.1 

103.1 

99.9 

109.-6 


Sources:  Qutput  and  compensation  data  1947-63  from  the  Office  of  Business  Eco-    mated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  based  on  data  from  the  Office  of  Busmess 
nomics.  Department  of  Commerce.    1964  estimates  derived  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor    Economics,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Statistics.    Compensition  of  production,  workers  and  nonproduction  workers  esti-       Man-hours  and  Consumer  Price  Index  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


Although  there  was  a  shift  in  composition 
In  the  work  force  over  the  period  as  a  whole, 
the  bulk  of  that  shift  occurred  in  the  first 
part  of  the  period.  Since  1959,  the  propor- 
tion of  production  workers  has  remained 
practically  stable,  fluctuating  closely  around 
the  75-percent  level  from  year  to  year.  As  a 
result,  the  average  annual  rates  of  Increase 
In  output  per  man-hour  for  production  work- 
ers and  for  all  employees,  over  the  last  5 
years,  have  been  very  close — 3.4  and  3.2  per- 
cent, respectively. 

For  production  workers,  the  rate  of  gain  In 
output  per  man-hour  has  been  virtually  the 
same  measured  over  the  last  5  years,  over 
the  previous  12  years,  or  the  period  as  a 
whole.  In  contrast,  the  growth  pattern  for 
all  employees,  as  mentioned  earlier,  rose 
faster  over  the  later  years. 

Corresponding  rates  for  nonproduction 
workers  have  been  very  unstable.  Dxiring 
the  last  5  years,  output  per  man-hour  for 
nonproduction   workers   gained  2'/2    percent 


"Separate  estimates  of  compensation  of 
production  workers  and  nonproduction 
workers  1947-58  were  based  on  wages  and  sal- 
aries and  supplements  published  In  the  May 
1962  "Survey  of  Current  Business."  For  the 
years  1959-63,  wages  and  salaries  Were  de- 
rived in  3  steps:  (1)  OBE  full-time  equiva- 
lent employees  data  were  distributed  between 
wage  and  salaried  workers  on  the  basis  of 
BLS  proportions  of  productlon-nonproduc- 
tlon  workers;  (2)  average  annual  earnings  of 
the  2  groups  were  derived  from  the  Census 
Bureau  data  on  payrolls  and  number  of  em- 
ployees; (3)  the  difference  between  total 
payrolls  derived  from  step  (1)  and  (2)  and 
the  published  total  wages  and  salaries  were 
allocated  proportionately  between  wages  and 
salaries.  The  1964  estimates  are  extrapola- 
tions, based  primarily  on  wages  and  salaries 
from  the  "Survey  of  Current  Business"  and 
production  workers  pa3rrolls  from  BLS. 

Compensation  data  were  based  on  wages 
and  salaries  and  supplements.  The  supple- 
ments were  distributed  proportionately  be- 
tween wages  and  salaries  and  added  to  wages 
and  salaries.  In  this  article,  wages  refer  to 
earnings  of  production  workers  and  salaries 
to  earnings  of  nonproduction  workers. 


per  year  In  contrast  to  the  decline  of  1  per- 
cent per  year  over  the  previous  12  years. 

The  growth  pattern  of  hourly  compensa- 
tion for  production  and  nonproduction  work- 
ers has  also  varied  within  the  period.  For 
production  workers,  hourly  compensation 
rose  about  3  i>ercent  per  year  from  1959-64 — 
a  little  over  half  the  rate  for  the  previous 
12  years.  Similarly,  later  rates  for  nonpro- 
duction workers  were  substantially  lower 
than  for  the  earlier  period. 

Unit  labor  costs  for  production  workers, 
therefore,  actually  fell  slightly  throughout 
the  last  5  years,  at  a  rate  of  0.2  percent  per 
year,  as  against  the  previous  annual  gains 
of  over  2  percent.  Since  productivity  main- 
tained the  same  rate  of  increase,  this  change 
in  direction  was  primarily  a  reflection  of  the 
decline  in  rate  of  increase  in  hourly  com- 
pensation. For  nonproduction  workers,  the 
rate  of  increase  also  was  considerably  less 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  period.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  siqpller  rate  of  Increase 
in  unit  labor  costs  resulted  from  both  the 
relatively  higher  gains  in  productivity  and 
the  somewhat  lower  rate  of  Increase  in  hourly 
compensation. 

Real  labor  payments 

Dividing  the  Indexes  of  hourly  compensa- 
tion by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  provides 
a  measure  of  hourly  compensation  in  con- 
stant 1957-59  purchasing  power  or  real  hourly 
compensation."  The  concept  of  real  com- 
pensation per  man-hour  is  useful  in  ascer- 


1"  In  addition  to  the  changes  In  movements 
of  the  component  groups  and  the  shift  In 
composition,  the  total  change  also  reflects 
the  interaction  of  both  changes.  This  effect 
was  allocated  equally  to  both  elements. 

''  It  may  not  be  strictly  appropriate  to 
apply  the  CPI  to  the  fringe  benefits  part  of 
labor  payments,  because  some  fringes  are 
not  received  by  the  employee  at  the  time  the 
payments  are  made  by  the  employer  (e.g., 
contribution  to  pension  funds.  Insurance, 
etc.) .  However,  in  the  absence  of  any  suit- 
able alternative,  this  is  the  only  measure  to 
apply.  Moreover,  since  wages  and  salaries 
account  for  over  90  percent  of  total  labor 
compensation  for  the  postwar  period,  the  use 
of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  seems  Justified. 


talnlng  whether  labor  Income  Is  keeping 
pace  with  productivity  growth.  The  question 
is  often  posed  in  terms  of  the  total  private 
economy.  Hence,  changes  In  the  real  In- 
come of  all  employeesWi  the  private  economy 
are  related  to  chang^  In  productivity  of  the 
private  economy.  Over  the  long  run,  real 
compensation  per  man-hour  and  output  per 
man-hour  for  the  economy  as  a  whole  should 
have  moved  together.  And,  in  fact,  they  have. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that 
the  real  compensation  per  man-hour  for  in- 
dividual components  of  the  labor  force 
should  move  precisely  the  same  way  as  the 
productivity  of  the  private  economy.  Some 
variation  may  be  expected  among  different 
groups  and  sectors.  The  following  sections 
examine  the  changes  In  real  compensation 
per  man-hour  of  manufacturing  employees 
In  relation  to  the  movements  of  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  total  private  economy. 

The  productivity  of  the  private  economy 
is  used  as  the  basis  of  comparison  because 
changes  in  real  compensation  per  man-hour 
reflect  changes  in  consumer  prices  as  well 
as  changes  In  hourly  earnings  and  fringes. 
Gains  in  productivity  for  the  whole  economy, 
rather  than  manufacturing  alone,  affect  the 
prices  of  consumer  goods. 

All  employees:  As  can  be  see  in  table 
2,  the  overall  increase  In  income  to  labor 
in  real  terms  very  closely  matched  the 
overall  gain  In  productivity  for  the  postwar 
period  ,as  a  whole. 

Within  the  period,  however,  divergent 
movements  again  occurred.  Real  compensa- 
tion per  man-hour  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  a 
little  over  2  p>ercent  for  the  last  5  years.  The 
less-than-average  increase  in  money  com- 
pensation was  further  reduced  by  the  1-per- 
cent-per-year  rise  In  consumer  prices.  Real 
hourly  compensation  did  not  keep  pace  with 
the  greater-than-average  advance  In  produc- 
tivity for  the  private  economy — 3.3  percent 
per  year.  In  contrast,  diu-ing  the  earlier  part 
of  the  p>erlod,  real  compensation  per  man- 
hour  Increased  at  a  rate  of  over  3V2  percent 
per  year  and  productivity  about  3  percent. 
Although  the  consimier  price  Index  rose  al- 
most twice  as  fast  as  It  did  later,  hourly  com- 
pensation still  exceeded  the  gain  in  produc- 
tivity. 
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Production  and  nonproductlon  workers: 
The  gain  in  real  compensation  per  man-hour 
for  production  workers  was  very  nearly  the 
same  as  the  gain  In  productivity  over  the 
entire  postwar  period.  Real  compensation 
per  man-hour  for  production  workers  rose 
slightly  less  than  3  percent  year  from  1947 
to  1964.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  period, 
however,  it  rose  at  a  rate  of  2  percent  per 
year.  During  the  previous  12  years,  however, 
despite  the  greater  than  average  rise  In  the 
price  Index,  production  worker  real  compen- 
sation per  man-hour  had  risen  almost  3'/2 
percent  annually  (close  to  the  productivity 
gain  of  3.3  percent),  reflecting  the  very  sub- 
stantial rise  In  money  wages  and  fringes. 

Nonproductlon  workers  experienced  a  gain 
in  real  compensation  per  man-hour  of  over 
2>/2  percent  per  year  over  the  period  as  a 
whole — less  than  the  gain  in  productivity 
movement.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  period, 
the  rate  was  considerably  lower  than  the 
rate  of  productivity  growth. 

Over  the  entire  postwar  period,  real  com- 
pensation per  man-hour  of  all  manufactvirlng 
employees  and  production  workers  kept  pace 
with  the  gains  in  productivity  for  the  econ- 
omy. Over  the  last  5  years,  however,  the  less- 
than-average  Increase  In  hourly  compensa- 
tion for  all  employees  and  production  work- 
ers was  reduced  by  the  l-percent-per-year  rise 
in  consumer  prices  so  that  real  compensation 
per  man-hour  lagged  behind  the  greater- 
than-average  advance  In  productivity. 

n.    COST    TRENDS    IN    NINE    INDUSTRIAL    NATIONS 

(By  John  H.  Chandler  and  Patrick  C.  Jack- 
man,  of  the  Division  of  Foreign  Labor  Con- 
ditions, Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) 
From  the  standpoint  of  labor  cost  per  unit 
of  output,  American  manufacturers  are  now 
In  a  significantly  better  competitive  position 
vis-a-vls  foreign  producers  than  they  were  in 
the    late    1950's.     This    conclusion    emerges 
from  the  most  recent  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics unit  labor  cost  study  covering  trends 
in  nine  industrialized  nations,  and  it  takes 
account  of  changes  In  exchange  rates  In  four 
of  the  countries. 

Examining  trends  since  195(yrthe  Bureau 
found  that  unit  labor  cost  in  manufacturing 
moved  moderately  upward  over  the  entire 
period  In  six  Western  European  countries, 
slowed  considerably  between  1957  and  1964 
after  early  gains  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  showed  little  net  rise  in  Japan. 
Within  the  past  2  years,  many  countries 
appear  to  have  checked  the  rise  In  costs. 
From  1963  to  1964.  only  Italy  and  the  Nether- 
lands show  significant  rises. 


Using  the  latest  available  expenditure  and 
output  Information,  the  calculations  on 
which  this  article  Is  based  update  and,  in 
some  cases,  revise  previous  estimates  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau.'  Although  several  of 
the  unit  labor  cost  series  have  been  altered 
as  a  result  of  these  revisions,  the  major  con- 
clusions reached  In  the  earlier  work  have  not 
been  affected.  The  Netherlands  is  Included 
for  the  first  time  In  the  following  discussion 
of  unit  labor  cost  trends. 

THE   LONG-TERM  TRENDS 

It  Is  useful  to  divide  the  14  years  follow- 
ing 1950  Into  two  contrasting  periods  of  7 
years  each.  From  1950  to  1957,  all  nine  coun- 
tries underwent  substantial  Inflationary  pres- 
sures, varying  in  degree.^  but  generally  suffi- 
cient to  buoy  unit  labor  costs  markedly  up- 
ward. During  this  early  period,  the  Korean 
conflict  Interfered  with  the  attempts  being 
made  in  each  country  to  overcome  domestic 
shortages  and  regain  pro-World  War  II  mar- 
kets. Although  some  progress  was  made  In 
these  years  toward  liberalizing  trade  and  re- 
ducing tariffs,  numerous  trade  restrictions 
and  exchange  controls  remained  in  effect  as 
late  as  1957.  These  restrictions  and  controls 
were  particularly  Important  In  transactions 
affecting  the  dollar  zone. 

Since  1957,  many  countries  have  Inten- 
sified their  efforts  to  achieve  price  and  cast 
stability  as  the  tempo  of  trade  liberalization 
with  the  dollar  zone  Increased  and  competi- 
tion for  foreign  markets  sharpened. 

From  1950  to  1957,  unit  labor  cost  in  the 
United  States  rose  about  the  same  as  the 


average  of  the  other  countries.'  As  shown 
by  the  all-employee  changes  In  chart  4  (not 
printed  In  the  Record)  at  the  end  of  the 
period  this  country  occupied  a  middle  posi- 
tion between  Japan's  decrease  at  the  lower 
extreme  and  Sweden's  67-percent  Increase. 
France's  doubling  of  all-employee  cost  far 
outstripped  rises  in  the  other  nations. 

Estimates  of  unit  labor  cost  trends  for  pro- 
duction workers  shown  In  the  same  chart 
display  slightly  less  1950-57  change  than  do 
the  corresponding  all-employee  estimates. 
This  discrepancy  Is  attributable  to  a  ten- 
dency in  each  country  for  manufacturing 
industries  to  Increase  the  proportion  of  man- 
agerial, technical,  and  clerical  personnel  to 
product  on  workers. 

Variations  In  the  trends  following  1957 
resulted  In  a  great  Improvement  In  the  cost 
position  of  the  United  States  relative  to  Its 
trading  partners.  All  of  the  countries  with 
the  fastest  rates  of  increase  in  the  earlier 
period  managed  to  slow  the  growth  of  unit 
labor  cost,  while  Italy,  Japan,  and  Germany 
showed  greater  increases  than  in  the  Initial 
7  years.  As  these  trends  developed,  the 
United  States  and  Canada  came  close  to 
achieving  labor  cost  stability.  The  U.S. 
series  B  rose  5  percent  while  series  A  actually 
declined  1  percent. 

For  this  recent  period,  too,  the  tendency 
for  all-employee  cost  to  Increase  at  a  faster 
pace  than  production  worker  cost  can  be  ob- 
served In  the  trends  shown  in  chart  5  (not 
printed  In  Record). 


'  See  John  H^^Chandler  and  Patrick  C. 
Jackman.  "Unlfxabor  Costs  in  Eight  Coun- 
tries Since  1950,"  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
April  1964,  pp.  377-384.  For  discussion  of 
the  problems  of  deflnllng  and  measuring  unit 
labor  cost,  see  William  C.  Shelton  and  John  H. 
Chandler,  "The  Role  of  Labor  Cost  In  Foreign 
Trade,"  and  "International  Comparisons  of 
the  Unit  Labor  Cost :  Concepts  and  Methods, 
In  Monthly  Labor  Review,  May  1963,  pp.  485- 
490  and  538-547. 

Unit  labor  cost  refers  to  the  ratio  of  total 
labor  cost  or  expenditure  (Including  direct 
compensation  and  expenditures  for  supple- 
ments) to  total  output. 

'  Inflationary  pressures  are  associated  both 
with  wholesale  and  consumer  price  changes 
and  in  Italy  from  1950  to  1957  the  two  di- 
verged widely.  The  wholesale  price  index 
declined  slightly  while  the  cost-of-living  in- 
dex was  rising  at  a  rate  of  about  4  percent 
per  year. 


»As  mentioned  later  In  this  article,  series 
based  on  national  accounts  (series  B  for  the 
United  States)  are  preferred  for  International 
comparisons  of  unit  labor  cost  trends  for  all 
manufacturing.  These  data  are  also  pre- 
ferred for  the  analysis  of  unit  labor  cost 
trends  In  manufacturing  in  the  United 
States,  as  shown  in  the  article  on  page  1056 
of  this  Review.  Four  of  the  countries  cov- 
ered In  this  article,  however  (Canada,  Japan, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden),  do  not  now 
publish  adequate,  current  data  on  deflated 
value  of  gross  national  product  produced  in 
manufacturing.  For  these  countries,  quan- 
tity Indexes  of  industrial  production  have 
been  used.  For  methodological  comparabil- 
ity with  these  countries  for  which  quantity 
indexes  are  used,  a  U.S.  series  based  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Index  of  Industrial  produc- 
tion (series  A)  was  also  Included  In  this  ar- 
ticle. From  1950  to  1957.  series  B  shows  a 
32-percent  rise  while  series  A  shows  a  26-per- 
cent rise. 


Table  1. — Indexes  of  unit  labor  cost  in  manufacturing  for  selected  countries,  1950-64 

[1957  =  1001 


selected  countries 


1950 


1951 


XAT10N".\L  CVRREXCY  BASIS 

All  employt>»'s» 
Lnitt-d  States: 

S«'ru'S.\-. .     .  ..' 

Sorii's  n  1. .       ..-   -.   —  — 

ranaci:\. .  .  

France  — 

(iennjiny  (Federal  RepubUe).. 

Japan  

The  Nt'tlierlands.. .. 

SwpiU'n  .  I- 

Tlie  I'nited  Kingdom 

Production  workers: 
■  Uniti'il  Stalfs: 

Series  .V  -. .     .   

Series  H  '. .  

Germany  (Federal  Republic).. 

Italy  

Sweden* --- 

The  United  Kinirdom... 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


80 
76 

n 

50 

87 

in» 

72 
60 
69 


87 
83 
89 
109 
63 
71 


87 
83 
»4 
67 
97 
107 
78 
60 
74 


«5 
89 
100 
107 
74 
75 


1952 


91 
86 
90 
76 
95 
113 
81 
83 
83 


97 
92 

97 
111 

88 
83 


1953 


S3 
90 
92 

80 

93 

103 

78 
87 
84 


96 
95 
94 
106 
89 
86 


1954 


1955 


95 
92 
94 
82 
92 
105 
81 
91 
85 


97 
94 

91  ; 

102 
93 

87  ! 


92 
90 
91 
87 
92 
106 
85 
95 
88 


95 
92 
94 
100 
96 
90 


1956 


1957 


96 
97 
93 
93 
99 
106 
92 
99 
96 


96 

98 

100 

101 

100 

08 


1968 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 

100  I 
100 
100  I 
100 
100 


1959 


1960 


103 

102 
101  I 
113  I 
103 
106  I 
103 
102 
105 


100 

100 
102 
98 
100 
103 


196V 


101 

101 

102 

106 

101 

104 

115 

115 

102 

105 

100 

98 

98 

100 

101 

102 

104 

105 

98 

98 

99 

102 

100 

102 

91 

91 

98 

98 

Iffi 

103 

1962 


1963 


1%4« 


101 

101 

100 

106 

104 

105 

103 

102 

103 

123 

132 

141 

111 

119 

123 

100 

108 

113 

108 

HI 

119 

lOti 

113 

116 

113 

117 

116 

95 

95 

95 

100 

99 

100 

108 

114 

116 

92 

99 

109 

101 

105 

107 

109 

111 

110 

99 
ins 
103 
U.' 
123 
111 
126 
116 
116 


94 
100 
116 
117 
106 
lfl» 
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Table  1. — Indexes  of  unit  labor  cost  in  manufacturing  for  selected  countries,  1950-64 — Continued 

[1957=100] 
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Selected  countries 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964  > 

v.s.  dollar  basis  > 

All  employees: 

Canada .. 

68 
54 
87 
72 

80 

76 
73 
97 

78 

100 

88 
82 
95 
81 

97 

90 
86 
93 

78 

94 

92 
88 
92 
81 

91 

88 
94 
92 
85 

94 

91 

100 

99 

92 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 

93 

103 

103 

102 

100 
88 

102 
98 

100 

103 

89 
105 
100 

102 

97 

94 

117 

114 

113 

92 
101 
125 
118 

120 

91 
108 
129 
126 

122 

91 
109 
130 
133 

122 

France  .       -                        

Germany  (Federal  Republic) 

The  Netherlands..    

Prcluction  workers: 

Germany  (Federal  Republic) 

1  Preliminary. 

*  Based  on  Federal  Reserve  Board  index  of  manufacturing  production. 
» based  on  esthnates  of  gross  national  product  oripinating  in  manufacturing,  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Oflice  of  Business  Economics. 
<  .Manufacturing  and  mining. 


5  Adjusted  for  changes  in  the  official  or  commercial  exchange  rate.  Until  1961,  the 
Canadian  dollar  had  no  par  value  and  was  allowed  to  fluctuate  freely  in  international 
exchange  markets.  Adjustments  for  France  are  based  upon  changes  that  occurred  in 
1957  and  195S.  Adjustments  for  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  are  based  upon  changes 
in  par  value  that  occurred  In  March  1961. 


Exchange  revaluations 

In  relating  changes  in  unit  labor  cost  to 
International  commercial  competition,  it  Is 
necessary  to  take  account  of  changes  In  In- 
ternational exchange  rates.  France  ex- 
ecuted devaluations  In  1957  and  1958,  Ger- 
many and  the  Netherlands  revalued  their 
currencies  upward  by  5  percent  In  1961,  and 
Canada  set  an  official  exchange  rate  in  1961 
which  was  significantly  below  the  value  that 
had  prevailed  under  the  fluctuating  ex- 
change system  previously  operating.  Adjust- 
ments have  been  made  In  the  table  of  unit 
labor  cost  calculations  (table  1)  for  these 
four  countries  to  reflect  their  changes  In 
currency  valuations,  and  the  adjusted  fig- 
ures are  shown  separately  In  chart  6  (not 
printed  In  Record). 

The  effects  of  these  adjustments  on  the 
estimates  can  be  clearly  seen  In  the  Canadian 
experience.  When  Canadian  1964  unit  labor 
cost  is  measured  in  terms  of  U.S.  dollars — 
that  is,  is  adjusted  for  the  exchange  devalua- 
tion— It  is  9  percent  below  the  1957  level, 
whereas  it  runs  3  percent  above  the  1957 
level  when  measured  in  terms  of  Canadian 
dollars.  For  France,  after  taking  account  of 
currency  devaluations,  unit  labor  cost  shows 
Just  a  9-percent  Increase  since  1957.  In  Ger- 
many and  the  Netherlands,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cost  Increases  are  augmented  when 
the  1961  revaluations  are  applied. 

The  situation  In  France  from  1950  to  1957 
presents  a  special  analytical  problem.  The 
legal  exchange  rate  was  held  at  350  francs 
to  the  dollar,  but  the  effective  commercial 
rate  often  differed  from  this  figure  because  of 
an  elaborate  system  of  import  charges  and 
export  incentives. 

This  situation  existed,  with  frequent 
changes  In  detail,  from  the  early  1950's  until 
the  1957  devaluation.  In  the  indexes  shown 
here,  no  attempt  was  made  to  adjust  the  of- 
ficial rate  to  a  more  realistic  average  effective 
commercial  rate.  Nor  was  an  attempt  made 
to  adjust  the  rate  for  the  British  pound  for 
the  temporary  Import  surtax  that  was  in- 
troduced in  October  1964. 

Components  of  cost  ratios 

Since  unit  labor  cost  represents  the  ratio  of 
labor  expenditure  to  production,  closer  ex- 
amination of  the  labor  expenditure  and  pro- 
duction trends  helps  In  the  Interpretation  of 
unit  labor  cost  trends.  In  general,  the 
United  States,  with  a  less  rapidly  expanding 
economy,  has  shown  more  moderate  increases 
than  other  countries,  both  In  total  labor 
expenditure  In  manufacturing  and  In  total 
manufacturing  production.  As  Illustrated  In 
table  2,  the  aggregate  expenditure  for  U.S. 
wages  and  salaries  and  other  labor  benefits 
lias  increased  by  roughly  4  percent  per  year 
since  1957.  In  several  of  the  other  countries, 
aggregate  expenditure  has  increased  by  over 
10  percent  per  year,  whereas  production  has 
Increased  at  rates  varying  from  5  to  10  per- 
cent per  year.    In  Japan,  both  labor  expend- 


iture and  production  have  risen  more  than 
10  percent  per  yeeu-. 

Manufacturing  production  increases  have 
occurred  at  higher  rates  In  most  of  the  coun- 
tries than  In  the  United  States.  The  United 
States,  Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
show  rather  moderate  rates  of  increase  In 
production,  averaging  3  to  4  percent  per  year 
since  1957.  France,  Sweden,  and  the  Nether- 
lands show  a  more  rapid  rate  of  about  6 
percent.  The  remaining  three  countries — 
Italy,  Japan,  and  Germany — show  excep- 
tionally rapid  increases  of  8  percent  or  more 
per  year.  The  most  remarkable  growth  has 
occurred  in  Japan,  where  manufacturing  pro- 
duction has  risen  over  300  percent  since 
1953. 

In  the  last  2  or  3  years,  the  rates  of  in- 
crease in  production  show  less  dispersion. 
Japan,  for  example,  shows  an  Increase  of 
about  10  percent  per  year  since  1961,  com- 
pared to  Increases  exceeding  20  percent  In 
certain   earlier   years.     The   slower   growing 


countries,  on  the  other  hand,  have  main- 
tained or  even  accelerated  their  rates  of 
growth  slightly,  as  indicated  by  the  showings 
for  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Although  the  unit  labor  cost  trend  esti- 
mates in  this  article  have  been  prepared 
from  data  on  aggregate  annual  output  and 
annual  labor  compensation,  they  could  also 
be  calculated  from  data  on  output  per  man- 
hour  (labor  productivity)  and  average  hourly 
compensation  per  worker.  In  the  United 
States,  both  labor  productivity  and  average 
labor  compensation  have  been  rising  gradu- 
ally, by  2  to  4  percent  per  year  in  recent 
years,  so  that  unit  labor  cost  has  shown  little 
change.  Japan  has  achieved  a  high  rate  of 
productivity  Increase,  but  wages  have  also 
been  increasing  rapidly.  As  a  result,  there 
has  been  little  change  In  unit  labor  cost.  In 
most  of  the  countries,  wage  increases  have 
outpaced  productivity  increases,  so  that  unit 
labor  cost  has  risen. 


Table  2. — Percentage  increases  in  manufacturing  production,  aggregate  labor  expenditure, 
and  unit  labor  cost,  9  countries,  annual  average,  1950-57  and  1957-64 


1950-67 

1957-64 

Country 

Pro- 
duc- 
tion 

Labor 

ex- 
pend- 
iture 

Unit 
labor 
cost 

Pro- 
duc- 
tion 

Labor 

ex- 
pend- 
iture 

Unit 
labor 
cost 

All  employees: 
United  States: 

Series  A 

4.0 
3.1 
4.4 
5.3 
11.8 
17.2 
6.3 
2.9 
3.4 

4.0 
3.1 
11.8 
8.5 
2.9 
3.4 

6.7 

6.7 

7.4 

14.2 

13.1 

16.1 

10.5 

10.4 

8.6 

5.4 
5.4 
12.6 
6.9 
9.3 
8.4 

2.6 
3.5 
2.9 
8.5 
1.2 
-1.0 
4.0 
7.3 
5.0 

L3 

2.2 

.7 

-1.5 

6.2 

4.9 

4.4 

7.8 

1.2 

.7 

4.0 

4.5 
3.7 
4.0 
5.9 
8.3 
15.3 
6.4 
6.1 
3.5 

4.5 
3.7 
8.3 
9.4 
6.1 
3.5 

4.3 
4.3 
4.4 

11.1 
12.0 
17.2 
10.0 
8.8 
5.9 

3.6 
16 
11.1 
11.9 
7.3 
4.9 

-0.2 

Series  B 

.6 

Canada 

.3 

France 

4.9 

Germany  (Federal  Republic) 

3.5 

.Japan 

1.6 

The  Netherlands 

3.4 

Sweden.. 

The  United  Kingdom 

2.5 
2.3 

Production  workers: 
United  States: 

Series  .\ 

-.9 

Series  B 

-.  1 

Germany  (Federal  Republic) 

2.6 

Italy 

2.3 

Sweden 

1.1 

The  United  Kingdom 

1.4 

Adjusted  for  currency  revaluations: 

Canada,  all  employees 

-1.7 

France,  all  employees 

2.2 

Germany: 

All  employees .. 

4.4 

Production  workers 

The  Netherlands,  all  employees 

3.6 
4.5 

Note.— Rates  are  computed  from  the  least  squares  trend  of  the  logarithms  of  the  index  numbers. 


Revisions  and  limitations 
The  indexes  of  unit  labor  cost  published 
here  contain  several  changes  from  the  pre- 
viously published  estimates.  Some  of  the 
changes  arise  from  data  revision^'  by  the 
national  statistical  agencies.*    In  other  cases. 


the  BLS  has  selected  different  data  to  achieve 
a  more  uniform  basis  of  measurement  among 
the  coim tries. 


*  The  Office  of  Business  Economics  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Conunerce  Is  presently 


engaged  in  the  revision  of  the  U.S.  national 
accounts  data  covering  the  entire  postwar 
period.  These  changes  will  affect  both  the 
series  A  and  series  B  estimates  shown  In  the 
present  article,  but  the  revisions  are  not  ex- 
pected to  be  very  great. 
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Data  used  by  the  governments  In  prepar- 
ing their  national  economic  accounts  have 
been  used,  at  least  In  part,  for  all  of  the 
countries.  Indexes  of  manufacturing  pro- 
duction in  constant  value  terms  have  been 
obtained  for  France,  Germany  (F.R. ),  Italy, 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  the 
United  States.  Aggregate  labor  expenditure 
data  used  In  preparing  national  accounts 
have  been  used  for  all  the  countries.  These 
calculations  offer  a  more  uniform  approach 
to  the  measurement  of  unit  labor  cost  than 
can  be  achieved  through  the  use  of  such 
measures  as  productivity  Indexes  and  hourly 
labor  expenditure  indexes,  since  many  of  the 
countries  have  moved  toward  standard 
methodology  in  preparing  their  national 
accounts. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  limitation  in  using 
the  unit  labor  cost  calculations  shown  here 
is  that  all  manufacturing  industries  are  com- 
bined and  that  the  countries  differ  In  their 
industrial  composition.  The  BLS  Is  under- 
taking an  industry-by-lndustry  analysis  to 
evaluate  the  importance  of  this  factor.    Work 


done  so  far  Indicates  substantial  variations 
In  cost  movements  in  different  industries, 
but  the  trends  shovrn  for  all  manufactxiring 
in  the  present  article  are  believed  to  be 
reliable. 

There  are.  of  course,  many  Inadequacies 
in  available  data.  Although  the  labor  ex- 
penditure data  should  cover  all  expenditures 
by  employers  for  labor,  certain  supplemen- 
tary benefits  such  as  subsidies  and  payments 
in  kind  may  not  be  fully  reflected  in  the 
basic  national  accounts.  In  addition,  the 
measurement  of  manufacturing  production 
has  always  been  a  difficult  statistical  task. 
Several  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  have  made  substantial  revisions  In 
their  production  estimates,  and  uniform 
methods  have  not  been  achieved  between 
countries.  Other  limitations  of  a  technical- 
nature  have  been  described  previously,^  and 
win  not  be  raised  here.  Although  many  of 
these  technical  problems  are  troublesome,  It 
is  believed  that  errors  arising  from  them  are 
small  in  aggregate. 


Table  3. — Indexes  of  wholesale  or  industrial  prices,  9  countries,  selected  years 

11957=100) 


Country 

195»J 

IftW 

1957 

1960 

1962 

1964 

rnited  States: 

All  commo<Hffc>s    

87.7 
84.4 

92.9 

88.7 

72.4 

81.8 

101.3 

66.9 

93.6 
91.6 

97.1 
96.2 

02.4 

06.7 

07.4 

05.3 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

101.7 
102.1 

101. 6 
101.8 

U9.9 

100.0 

06.2 

95.5 
93.5 

96.1 
98.1 

100.9 
102. 8 

102.3 
101. 8. 

101.6 
101.8 

105.5 
104,7 

125.7 

102.6 

00.3 

94.8 
91.6 

96.2 
99.1 

1016 
108.3 

107.5 
107.2 

101.5 

Manufactiirpil  Koods .. 

102. 1 

Canwia:                                                                        ^ 

All  coiuiiMxiitlos     7 

108.0 

Maniifact\in*d  goods            ..           .    .. 

107.8 

Franco: 

All  commodities „. 

132:4 

OiTmany  (Federal  Republic): 

All  commodities             

1018 

Italy: 

All  commodities   

ior.9 

Japan: 

.\11  conimo<lilies     

96.3 

Manufactured  goods 

91.6 

The  Ne»herland.<: 

All  comnMxIitiPS                '.        - 

81.3 
82.2 

70.9 
74.3 

77.1 
76.6 

93.1 
93.5 

90.9 
01.7 

90.3 
90.1 

105.1 

Manufactured  goods. ^.. ,. 

Sweden: 

All  cominoilities 

^   112.9 

Manufactured  goo<is 

^  115.4 

The  fnited  Kinc'Iom: 

All  coiiinio<lities       1 , 

112.5 

Manufactun>d  goods j. 

110.7 

Some  related  trends 

Since  labor  cost  is  a  substantial  portloa 
of  total  cost  in  manufacturing,  changes  in 
labor  cost  are  frequently  associated  with- 
changes  In  industrial  prices.  Therefore,  it  is 
pertinent  to  examine  wholesale  price  trends 
to  see  how  closely  they  conform  with  trends 
In  unit  labor  cost.' 

A  serious  difficulty  in  a  comparing  prices 
and  labor  cost  trends  is  that  most  wholesale 
price  indexes  reflect  the  cost  of  many  com- 
modities other  than  manufactured  goods. 
Fortunately,  a  separate  series  for  manufac- 
tured goods  is  available  for  the  United 
States,  but  this  is  not  the  case  for  some  of 
the  other  countries.  A  further  difficulty  is 
that,  even  for  prices  of  manufactured  goods, 
the    indexes    do    not    differentiate    between 


"■  Shelton  and  Chandler,  op.  cit. 

•  Technically,  what  is  needed  in  studying 
the  relationship  to  unit  labor  cost  is  price  In- 
dexes by  sector  rather  than  by  commodity 
group,  and  specifically  2  price  indexes,  1  for 
goods  and  services  sold  by  manufacturing 
to  other  sectors  of  the  economy  and  the 
other  for  goods  and  services  purchased  by 
manufacturing  from  other  sectors.  Such  In- 
dexes are  not  yet  regulsu-ly  published  even 
for  the  United  States.  See  Bennett  R.  Moss, 
"Industry  and  Sector  Price  Indexes,"  Month- 
ly Labor  Review,  August  1965,  pp.  974-982. 
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goods  that  are  domestically  produced  and 
those  that  may  be  purchased  from  abroad. 

Table  3  presents  a  summary  of  changes  in 
industrial  prices  compiled  from  existing  na- 
tional series.  Wholesale  prices  were  very 
stable  in  the  United  States,  while  they 
declined  in  Japan  between  1957  and  1964. 
Increases  were  moderate  in  Canada,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Relating  trends  in  wholesale  prices  and 
in  unit  labor  cost  from  1957  to  1964,  the 
United  States  shows  little  change  in  either 
series.  In  the  other  countries,  wholesale 
price  increases  have  generally  been  less  than 
increases  in  unit  labor  cost.  In  Germany, 
for  example,  which  has  shown  a  26-percent 
increase  in  unit  labor  cost,  wholesale  prices 
have  risen  by  only  5  percent  since  1957.  In 
Sweden  and  the  United  Kingdom,  wholesale 
prices  have  risen  by  12  to  13  percent,  which 
is  slightly  below  the  increases  In  unit  labor 
cost  since  1957.  Canada  is  the  sole  exception, 
showing  an  8-percent  price  rise  since  1957 
while  unit  labor  cost  rose  only  3  percent. 

In  general,  the  data  do  not  indicate  a  close 
relationship  between  wholesale  price  changes 
and  unit  labor  cost  changes.  In  most  of  the 
countries,  wholesale  price  indexes  held 
steady  or  advanced  only  moderately  during 
the  mid-1950's  and  early  1960's,  but  the 
Increases  have  been  more  noticeable  over  the 
past  2  years.  This  contrasts  with  the  devel- 
opments in  unit  labor  cost  trends,  which 


show  Increases  In  the  1950's  and  more 
stability  within  the  past  2  years.  Until  fur- 
ther  price  data  can  be  developed  which  per- 
tain  only  to  the  manufacturing  sectors  In 
each  country.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  make 
conclusive  findings  as  to  the  relationship 
between  labor  cost  trends  and  prices. 


RATIO  OF  LIQUIDITY  TO  RESERVES 
SHOWS  URGENT  NEED  FOR  MONE- 
TARY REFORM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
among  bankers,  business,  and  Govern- 
ment officials  about  the  seriousness  of 
the  international  liquidity  crisis.  Are  we, 
or  are  we  not,  likely  to  run  out  of  ready 
cash  to  finance  world  trade  and  world 
economic  expansion  as  the  United  States 
corrects  its  adverse  balance  of  payments? 

Virtually  all  economists  and  other  ex- 
perts have  contended  that  there  is 
ample — many  said  too  much  liquidity  to- 
day. Some  have  contended  that  there 
might  be  a  shortage  of  the  necessary 
gold  and  key  currencies  in  a  few  years, 
if  the  United  States  succeeds  in  master- 
ing its  balance-of-payments 'difficulties, 
since  U.S.  dollar  and  gold  outflows  have 
been  fueling  the  world's  growing  liquid- 
ity needs. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  to  my  knowl- 
edge, an  economist  has  come  forward 
with  an  analysis  that  takes  the  world 
liquidity  needs  out  of  the  yague  language 
of  a  theoretical  relationship  to  trade  and 
ties  the  actual  liquidity  to  the  actual  im- 
ports of  nations.  What  the  analysis 
shows  is  startling. 

The  study  is  published  in  the  Septem- 
ber issue  of  the  National  Banking  Re- 
view. It  is  written  by  Prof.  Herbert  G. 
Grubel,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  study  shows  and  I  quote: 

The  ratio  of  reserves  to  imports  has  fallen 
for  all  countries  covered,  as  well  as  for  the 
subgroups  of  countries.  Very  few  observers 
would  be  willing  to  assert  that  the  ratio  in 
1960  was  excessively  high.  Whatever  infla- 
tionary pressures  prevailed  at  that  time 
existed  in  countries  with  deficient  rather 
than  excessive  levels  of  international  re- 
serves. The  substantial  decline  In  the  ratio 
over  the  period,  therefore,  strongly  suggests 
that  reserves  in  1964  were  scarcer  than  they 
were  in  1960. 

The  dramatic  decline  In  the  ratio  for  all  11 
countries  could  be  considered  Irrelevant  If 
It  had  been  accompanied  by  a  redistribution 
of  reserves  away  from  countries  with  exces- 
sive stocks  to  countries  with  shortages  •  •  *. 
On  the  basis  of  this  evidence  one  is  tempted 
to  raise  the  question  of  how  low  the  ratio  of 
reserves  to  imports  can  be  allowed  to  fall  be- 
fore it  Is  Inadequate.  The  trends  over  the 
past  5  years,  since  the  first  dollar  crisis  of 
the  postwar  era,  do  not  give  much  support 
to  the  view  that  the  "studies  can  be  pursued 
without  undue  haste." 

And  Professor  Grubel  concludes: 

It  appears  that  the  reserves  in  the  form  of 
positions  with  the  Fund  are  such  a  small  pro- 
portion of  total  reserves  that  increases  of 
many  times  that  base  would  be  required  to 
bring  about  a  significant  Improvement  in 
the  world's  overall  reserve  position.  In- 
creases of  such  a  magnitude  may  well  require 
a  fundamental  reform  of  the  present  system. 
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Mr.  President,  this  is  such  a  significant 
and  refreshing  analysis  of  the  vital  prob- 
lem of  how  to  keep  international  growth 
and  prosperity  moving  along,  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article, 
"The  Gold  and  Dollar  Crisis,"  from  the 
National  Banking  Review  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  together  with  an  editorial 
comment  from  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post. 

There  being^no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Reform  or  Roulette? 

Are  the  monetary  reserves  which  nations 
hold  in  order  to  finance  balance-of-payments 
deficits  sufficiently  large  to  insure  the  sta- 
bility of  the  international  financial  system? 
The  question  Is  at  the  center  of  the  contro- 
versy over  the  reform  of  the  International 
monetary  system.  Proponents  of  reform 
argue  that  there  is  or  soon  will  be  a  shortage 
of  liquidity — the  means  by  which  deficits 
may  be  financed — and  virge  a  new  mech- 
anism for  creating  additional  reserves.  An- 
tagonists insist  that  there  is  now  an  over- 
supply  of  liquidity — especially  of  dollars  held 
as  official  monetary  reserves — and  deny  that 
&  shortage  will  develop  in  the  foreseeable 
future.    • 

Some  cold  light  on  the  adequacy  of  inter- 
national liquidity  is  cast  in  the  current  is- 
sue of  the  National  Banking  Review,  an  ex- 
cellent Journal  published  by  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Herbert  G. 
Grubel,  a  University  of  Chicago  economist, 
approaches  the  problem  by  examining  the 
ratios  of  reserves  to  imports  for  11  of  the 
world's  leading  industrial  countries. 

The  picture  that  emerges  for  the  period 
1960-64  Is  disquieting.  For  the  group  of  11 
the  ratio  has  fallen  from  79  percent  in  1960 
to  53.1  percent  in  1964.  And  a  continua- 
tion of  the  downtrend  will  doiibtless  pxish 
the  ratio  below  50  percent  In  1965.  Only  3 
of  the  11 -countries,  France,  Canada,  and 
Sweden,  experienced  increases  in  the  re- 
serves-to-lmport  ratio  since  1960.  But  the 
ratios  for  Canada  and  Sweden  were  extremely 
low  in  1960  and  remained  far  below  the 
group  avferage  in  1964. 

Professor  Grubel,  who  views  the  develop- 
ment with  alarm,  asks  "how  low  the  ratio 
of  reserves  to  Imports  can  be  allowed  to  fall 
before  it  is  considered  inadequate."  The 
opponents  of  a  meaningful. monetary  reform 
would  permit  the  question  to  be  answered 
by  experience.  And,  fndeed,  experience 
would  provide  an  answer  of  sorts,  just  as  It 
reveals'the  location  of  the  bullet  In  a  game 
of  Russian  roulette.  But  why,  in  the  name 
of  sanity,  should  the  world  run  such  a  ter- 
rible risk? 

The  Gold  and  Dollar  Crisis  5  Years  Later 

(By  Herbert  G.  Grubel) 

(Herbert  G.  Grubel  is  an  assistant  professor 
of  economics  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  author  gratefully  acknowledges  the  com- 
ments of  Arthur  I.  Bloomfield  and  Robert 
Triffin  on  an  earlier  version  of  this  paper. 
Needless  to  say,  this  current  version  is  not  to 
be  interpreted  as  a  reflection  of  their  views.) 

In  the  spring  of  1960,  a  speculative  attack 
on  the  U.S.  dollar  ushered  in  a  new  era  in 
international  monetary  relations.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War,  confidence  In  the  dollar  was  shaken 
and  U.S.  Government  obligations  ceased  to 
be  considered  a  reserve  asset  "at  least  as 
good  as  gold."  A  few  months  earlier,  Robert 
Triffin,  in  a  prophetic  book,'  had  analyzed 


the  fallacies  and  dangers  of  a  world  pay- 
ments system  built  on  key  currencies.  The 
speculative  episode  and  Professor  Trlffin's 
book  stimulated  worldwide  discussions,  and 
academic  economists  soon  produced  an  out- 
pouring of  plans  for  monetary  reform.' 
More  recently,  in  July  1965,  a  committee 
charged  with  presenting  an  official  Ameri- 
can plan  for  reform  was  formed  under  the 
direction  of  Henry  H.  Fowler,  Secre^ftry  of 
the  Treasury.  ^^ 

In  this  paper,  I  shall  briefly  review  the  re- 
cent pronouncements  of  international  insti- 
tutions concerning  the  problem  of  world 
monetary  organization.  I  will  then  present  a 
set  of  statistics  designed  to  put  the  data  on 
liquidity  published  by  these  organizations 
into  meaningful  relationship  with  other 
economic  magnitudes,  and  to  throw  more 
light  on  the  developments  of  the  past  5 
years. 

I.  the  fund  and  group  of  ten  studies 
The  international  institutions  criticized 
in  the  worldwide  discussions  of  the  past  5 
years,  and  the  major  industrial  countries  of 
the  West  dependent  upon  the  functioning  of 
these  Institutions,  reacted  very  slowly  to  the 
challenges  of  the  events  In  1960  and  the  in- 
tellectual ferment  that  followed.  Nearly 
4  years  elapsed  before  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  Industrial  coun- 
tries, organized  as  the  Group  of  Ten,  each 
commissioned  a  review  of  the  international 
monetary  system  and  the  probable  future 
needs  for  liquidity.  The  analytical  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem,  and  the  positive 
recommendations  produced  by  these  re- 
views,^ were  not  startling.  This  outcome 
could  have  been  anticipated,  for  example, 
from  the  Instructions  given  by  the  Ministers 
of  the  Group  of  Ten  to  their  Ministerial 
Deputies  explicitly  ruling  out  any  examina- 
tion of  alternat'ves  to  the  system  of  fixed 
exchange  rates  and  the  established  price  of 
gold. 

The  Group-of-Ten  study  presented  sta- 
tistics on  reserve  assets,  but  in  no  way  re- 
lated the  volume  of  these  assets  to  any  meas- 
ure that  could  conceivably  serve  as  an  index 
of  the  demand  for  reserves.  In  the  theoreti- 
cal discussion  of  such  a  measure,  the  report 
concluded  that  it  knew  of  "no  satisfactory 
quantitative  formula  for  the  measurement  of 
liquidity  need."  *  Yet,  at  another  point  in 
their  report,  the  experts  inexplicably  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  "the  overall  liquidity 
of  the  system  seemed  fully  adequate  in  pres- 
ent circumstances."  '■>  If  they  had  criteria 
upon  which  to  base  this  judgment,  these  were 
not  presented.  The  Group-of-Ten  study 
conceded  that  "the  need  may  in  time  be  felt 
for  some  additional  kind  of  reserve  asset,"  « 
and  therefore  recommended  a  study  of  the 
long-run  need  for  international  liquidity. 
However,  it  concluded  that  "in  view  of  the 


'  "Gold  and  the  Dollar  Crisis,"  New  Haven: 
Yale  University  Press,  1960. 
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=  The  most  Important  of  these  proposals 
have  been  reprinted  In  H.  G.  Grubel,  "World 
Monetary  Reform:  Plans  and  Issues,"  Stan- 
ford: Stanford  University  Press,  1963;  the 
proposals  were  summarized  in  F.  Machlup, 
"Plans  for  Reform  of  the  International  Mon- 
etary System,"  International  Finance  Sec- 
tion, Princeton,  1964,  Special  Papers  in  In- 
ternational Economics,  No.  3. 

3  The  IMF  study  appeared  as  part  II  of  the 
1964  "Annual  Report  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund."  The  Group-of-Ten  study 
was  first  released  on  Aug.  10,  1964,  and  is 
most  easily  accessible  in  the  "Federal  Re- 
serve Bulletin,"  August  1964,  pp.  975-999. 

*Op.  cit.,  p.  983. 

'  Ibid. 

•  Op.  cit..  p.  984. 


adequacy  of  the  supply  of  gold  and  reserve 
currencies  in  the  present  and  in  the  near 
future,  there  is  no  immediate  need  to  reach 
a  decision  as  to  the  Introduction  of  a  new 
type  of  reserve  asset.  The  studies  can  there- 
fore be  pursued  without  undue  haste." » 
Aside  from  their  recommendation  for  a  new 
study  of  liquidity  needs,  the  review  gave 
"expression  of  support"  to  a  general  Increase 
In  the  Fund's  quotas. 

The  study  by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  also  contained  a  discussion  of  the 
determinants  of  the  demand  for  reserves. 
The  widely  known  objections  to  the  value 
of  Imports  as  a  measure  of  demand  were 
analyzed,  but  no  substitute  was  proposed;  In 
the  end,  imports  were  vised. 

Although  the  Fund  study  considered  the 
current  monetary  system  to  be  adequate  and 
praised  its  flexibility  and  adaptability,  the 
tone  of  its  conclusions  and  recommendations 
conveyed  a  greater  sense  of  urgency  than 
did  the  Group-of-Ten  study.  It  suggested 
that  the  Fund  "enter  upon  a  broad  explo- 
ration of  the  possible  ways  to  meet  any  In- 
adequacies In  the  supply  of  international 
liquidity."*  But  in  the  next  paragraph, 
the  broadness  of  the  proposed  exploration 
was  limited  by  the  insistence  that  "It  will 
be  wise  to  supplement  and  improve  the  sys- 
tem where  changes  are  indicated,  rather 
than  to  look  for  a  replacement  of  the  system 
by  a  totally  different  one."  » 

Both  studies  emphasized  the  flexibility  and 
adaptability  of  the  current  system  to  meet 
the  problems  of  international  monetary  sta- 
bility and  growth,  and  concluded  that  the 
current  system  can  be  changed  sufficiently — 
without  altering  its  basic  character — to  meet 
future  world  demands. 

n.  appraisal  of  the  present  inter- 
national monetary  system 

Let  us  examine  the  extent  to  which  the 
present  international  monetary  system  has 
adapted  to  the  challenges  revealed  by  the 
events  of  1960.  The  two  basic  problems  of 
the  time  can  most  easily  be  shown  in  two 
simple  diagrams  which,  while  unrealistic  In 
some  respects,  nevertheless  allow  certain  In- 
teresting Insights.  Figure  1  |not  shown  in 
Record  I  assumes  that  at  any  moment  in  time 
the  world  demand  and  supply  of  gold  is  a 
function  of  its  price,  given  such  other  fac- 
tors as  the  level  of  international  trade,  the 
quality  of  key  currencies  available,  their 
interest  yield,  and  the  strength  of  the  gen- 
eral belief  that  their  value  in  terms  of  gold 
will  be  maintained.  Figure  2  [not  shown  in 
Record!  shows  the  demand  and  supply 
schedules  for  key  currencies  under  the  as- 
sumption that  the  demand  is  an  Increasing 
function  of  the  Interest  yield. 

The  problems  of  1960  can  be  interpreted 
as  having  been  an  excess  demand  for  gold, 
and  an  excess  supply  of  key  currencies  at 
the  existing  price  of  gold  and  Interest  rates, 
conditions  which  could  have  been  remedied 
by  upward  valuation  of  gold  and  a  rise  in 
interest  rates.  However,  gold  revaluation 
was  ruled  out  for  f>olitical  and  practical  rea- 
sons, and  Interest  rates  in  the  United  States 
were  kept  low  to  encourage  full  employment 
and  economic  growth.  Instead,  a  series  of 
institutional  changes  was  introduced  which. 
In  essence,  amounted  to  a  once-and-for-all 
shift  in  the  demand  curve  for  key  currencies, 
in  turn  causing  a  shift  in  the  demand  curve 
for  gold. 

The  institutional  changes  were  designed  to 
increase  confidence  in  the  value  of  the  key 
currencies.    The  Basle  arrangements  for  the 


'  Op.  cit.,  p.  988. 

» 1964  Annual  Report,  p.  32. 

•Ibid. 
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supjxjrt  of  sterling  In  1961  and  1963.  the  swap 
arrangements  by  the  United  States  In 
1962-63,  the  gold-pooling  arrangements  of 
1961,  and  the  General  Arrangements  to  Bor- 
row '"  enabled  the  key  currency  countries  to 
meet  sudden  demands  for  conversion  of  their 
outstanding  obligations  Into  gold  or  other 
acceptable  currencies.  As  Is  true  of  deposit 
Insurance  and  the  willingness  and  ability  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  provide  In- 
dividual banlcs  with  liquidity  when  needed, 
knowledge  of  the  security  of  deposits  alone 
was  sufficient  to  reduce  substantially  the 
need  to  draw  on  these  resources.  Thus,  the 
dangers  of  short-run  crises  in  confidence 
were  effectively  reduced,  and  the  willingness 
of  major  countries  to  help  each  other  ih 
case  of  short-run  speculative  attacks  served 
to  alleviate  the  fundamental  difficulties  that 
prevailed  in  1960.  The  demand  ciu-ve  for 
key  currencies  shifted  upward  from  D„  D„  to 
D,  D,,  thus  eliminating  the  excess  supply 
situation.  At  the  same  time,  the  Increased 
willingness  to  hold  key  cvurencies  reduced 
the  demand  for  gold,  shifting  downward  the 
demand  curve  to  D,  D,  and  eliminating  the 
excess  demand. 

In  this  manner,  the  world  monetary  sys- 
tem proved  its  adaptability.  The  Bretton 
Woods  machinery  as  it,  existed  in  1960  was 
inadequately  equipped  for  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  confidence.  Partly  through  the 
leadership  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  this  situation  was  remedied.  'But  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  changes  were  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  cannot  be  repeated; 
it  will  be  very  difBcult  to  find  additional  in- 
stitutional arrangements  to  deal  with  crises 
of  confidence  in  key  ciurencies. 

The  present  system  has  not,  however,  been 
able  to  deal  with  what  many  economists 
consider  to  be  the  basic  problem  and  ulti- 
mate cause  of  the  disequlUbria  that  existed 
in  1960.  The  basic  problem  is  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  gold:  i.e..  the  right- 
ward  shift  of  the  S  curve  in  figure  1  (not 
shown  in  Record]  has  in  recent  years  oc- 
curred at  so  slow  a  rate  that  the  relatively 
rapid  upward  shift  in  the  demand  for  gold 
caused  by  the  higher  levels  of  International 
trade  created  excess  demand  at  the  existing 
price  of  gold.  During  the  past  5  years,  the 
Increased  supply  of  key  currencies,  coupled 
with  the  institutional  changes  mentioned 
above,  has  slowed  down  the  outward  shift 
of  the  demand  curve  for  gold.  But,  as  both 
the  report  of  the  Group  of  Ten  and  IMP 
study  acknowledge,  there  will  most  likely 
occur  a  slowdown  in  the  growth  of  key  cur- 
rency obligations  in  the  future,  simply  for 
the  reason  that  the  process  of  increasing 
U.S.  obligations  and  decreasing  the  U.S.  stock 
cannot  go  on  forever.  Chart  1  (not  shown  in 
Record]  shows  the  development  of  these 
two  magnitudes  between  1958-64.  and  the 
reader  is  left  to  form  his  own  impres- 
sion as  to  how  long  this  accumulation  of 
U.S.  short-term  obligations  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue into  the  future.  Note  should  be  taken 
of  the  significant  crossing  of  the  two  lines  in 
1960,  the  year  of  the  first  dollar  crisis.  Thus, 
if  the  price  of  gold  is  to  be  kept  down,  a  sub- 
stitute for  key  currencies  has  to  be  found. 
This  fact  is  acknowledged  in  the  reports,  as 
well  as  in  the  suggestion  that  further  studies 
of  the  long-range  liquidity  problem  be  under- 
taken. 

m.    GROWTH   OF  INTERNATIONAI.   RESERVES, 
1960-64 

We  turn  now  to  an  examination  of  the 
growth    in    international    reserves    between 


'» For  an  analysis  of  some  of  these  ar- 
rangements, see  R.  Aliber,  "The  Management 
of  the  Dollar  in  International  Finance,"  In- 
ternational Finance  Section.  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, 1964.  Princeton  Studies  In  Interna- 
tional Finance,  No.  13. 


1960  and  1964,  In  order  to  explore  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  system  has  adapted  to 
changes  in  the  demand  for  reserves,  and  to 
determine  whether  Judgments  can  be  made 
about  future  need*.  The  statistics  on  re- 
serve holdings  supplied  by  the  two  reports 
are  not  very  useful  for  this  purpose.  Al- 
though there  are  adequate  data  on  the  stock 
of  reserves  and  their  growth  and  distribution 
among  countries,  there  are  no  comparable 
statistics  on  the  demand  for  reserves.  Yet, 
it  is  well  known  that  scarcity  or  abundance 
are  meaningful  concepts  only  in  the  relation- 
ship of  supply  and  demand. 

The  lack  of  statistics  on  demand  stems 
from  the  fact  that  no  conceptually  imam- 
blguovis  measures  have  been  developed.  Al- 
though the  elements  of  demand  may  be 
readily  enumerated,  their  measurement  is 
much  more  difficult.  The  transactions  de- 
mand for  resierve  assets  may  grow  proix>rtion- 
ally  to  trade,  by  the  square  root,  or  by  some 
other  factor.  The  need  for  funds  to  meet 
temporary  requirements  depends  on  a  coun- 
try's willingness  to  alter  the  pegged  rate  (at 
the  extreme  of  complete  flexibility  of  ex- 
change rates,  the  need  for  official  reserves  is 
zero),  the  flexibility  of  domestic  wages  and 
prices,  and  the  readiness  to  sacrifice  real  out- 
put and  growth  to  restore  external  balanoe.'' 
Fvirther,  the  requirements  of  any  one  coun- 
try depend  on  the  preferences  and  behavior 
of  other  countries.  Most  difficult  to  account 
for  is  the  fact  that  balance -of -payments  de- 
cisions are  rarely  made  solely  on  the  basis 
of  clear-cut  economic  criteria.  Interest  rates, 
budget  deficits,  and  international  trade  re- 
strictions are  determined  by  a  political  proc- 
ess of  bargaining  among  many  vested  in- 
terests In  the  economy,  all  of  which  are  af- 
fected in  some  way  by  the  levels  at  which 
these  policy  factors  are  maintained.  Unless 
we  are  willing  to  engage  in  what  many  econ- 
omists consider  to  be  distasteful  interper- 
sonal comparisons  of  welfare,  this  fact  prac- 
tically rules  out  the  possibility  of  devising 
maximization  criteria  from  which  optimum 
reserve  holdings  may  be  determined." 

Despite  these  difficulties  of  conceptualiza- 
tion and  measurement,  there  does  exist  a 
demand  for  international  reserves.  An  excess 
of  demand  over  supply  may  lead  to  a  world- 
wide liquidity  crisis,  as  some  observers  fear, 
or  it  may  lead  more  subtly  to  seemingly  In- 
dependent national  restrictions  on  trade, 
temporary  reductions  in  tourist  allowances, 
voluntary  curbs  on  private  capital  flows,  and 
the  like. 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  a  theoretically  valid 
demand  function  for  reserves  and  the  clear- 
cut  need  to  find  some  sort  of  measure  for 
demand,  I  have  used  the  quantity  of  Imports. 

The  ratio  of  reserves  to  Imports  has  fallen 
for  all  11  countries  covered,  as  well  as  for  the 
subgroups  of  coimtrles.  Very  few  observers 
would  be  willing  to  assert  that  the  ratio  in 
1960  was  excessively  hlc;h.  Whatever  infla- 
tionary pressures  prevailed  at  that  time  ex- 
isted in  countries  with  deficient  rather  than 
excessive  levels  of  international  reserves. 
The  substantial  decline  In  the  ratio  over  the 
period,  therefore,  strongly  suggests  that  re- 
serves in  1964  were  scarcer  than  they  were  In 
1960. 

The  dramatic  decline  in  the  ratio  for  all 
11  countries  could  be  considered  irrelevant 
if  It  had  been  accompanied  by  a  redistribu- 
tion of  reserves  away  from  countries  with 
excessive  stocks  to  countries  with  shortages. 


"  See  H.  G.  Grubel,  "The  Benefits  and 
Cost  of  Being  the  World  Banker,"  "The  Na- 
tional Banking  Review,"  December  2,  1964. 

'-  For  an  interesting  discussion  of  some  of 
these  issues,  see  F.  Machlup,  "International 
Payments.  Debts,  and  Gold."  New  York: 
Scrlbner's  Sons,   1964,  chapters  Xll-Xin. 


However,  this  line  of  argument  does  not 
seem  very  convincing,  since  all  of  the  rele- 
vant subgroups  of  countries  actually  expe- 
rlenced  declines  in  their  ratios.  On  the  in- 
dividual-country level,  only  the  reserve 
ratios  of  Sweden,  France,  and  Canada  in- 
creased  during  the  period.  Of  these  coun- 
tries, Sweden  started  the  period  with  the  ex- 
cessively low  level  of  18,  and  Canada  wa?  on 
fiexlble  exchange  rates  at  the  outset  but  had 
returned  to  the  reserve-demanding  regime. 
of  pegged  rates  by  the  end  of  the  period. 

On  the  basis  of  this  evidence,  one  Is 
tempted  to  raise  the  question  of  how  low  the 
ratio  of  reserves  to  imports  can  be  allowed 
to  fall  before  it  Is  considered  inadequate. 
The  trends  over  the  past  5  years,  since  the 
first  dollar  crisis  of  the  postwar  era,  do  not 
give  much  support  to  the  view  that  "the 
studies  can  be  pursued  without  undue 
haste." 

The  breakdown  of  reserves  reveals  some 
significant  facts  about  the  changes  of  the 
past  5  years.  The  impressive  decline  In  the 
ratio  of  gold  to  Imports  of  the  reserve  cur- 
rency countries  was  in  large  part  due  to  the 
gold  withdrawals  of  some  surplus  countries. 
But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  gains 
by  the  European  Economic  Community 
countries  were  insufficient  to  maintain  the 
ratio  of  gold  tq  Imports  they  had  achieved 
In  1960. 

A  second  important  fact  Is  that  the  large 
increases  in  dollar  holdings  brought  about 
by  the  U.S.  deficits  succeeded  only  in  keeping 
the  ratio  of  foreign  exchange  to  imports  con- 
stant for  the  11  countries,  and  lowered  it 
slightly  for  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity. As  noted  before,  this  ratio  can  be  ex- 
pected to  fall  as  soon  as  the  United  States 
brings  her  payments  into  balance. 

Another  remarkable  feature  brought  out 
by  the  chart  Is  the  size  of  the  Fund  reserve 
positions  of  the  11  countries.  The  precise 
definition  of  this  asset  category  is  fairly  in- 
volved (see  the  International  Financial  Sta- 
tistics. Notes  to  tables),  but  basically  It  is 
that  sum  of  resources  that  countries  may 
draw  upon  without  negotiation  or  condi- 
tions. In  a  sense,  this  asset  is  a  perfect  sub- 
stitute for  gold  and  foreign  exchange.  How- 
ever, the  Fund  reserve  position  is  a  mislead- 
ing Indicator  of  the  Fund's  role  In  the  supply 
of  reserves,  since  it  does  not  refiect  the  au- 
thority's actual  credit  extensions  nor  its 
changed  willingness  to  make  these  credits 
available.  Such  conditional  resources  can, 
up  to  a  point,  serve  as  a  substitute  for  freely 
available  assets,  and  their  use  has  Increased 
in  recent  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rela- 
tively small  size  of  this  form  of  assets  indi- 
cates that  the  Fund  has  not  been  able  to 
adapt  its  Institutional  setup  so  that  It  could 
play  anything  more  than  a  minor  role  in  the 
provision  of  owned  reserves.  Given  the  im- 
perfect substitutablllty  between  conditional 
credit  and  unconditionally  owned  assets,  the 
reform  of  the  International  monetary  system 
must  have  the  adequate  creation  of  the  lat- 
ter as  Its  main  goal. 

IV.    CONCLUSIONS 

We  conclude  that  the  official  response  to 
the  weaknesses  of  the  present  world  mone- 
tary system,  first  exposed  by  the  events  of 
I960  and  Professor  Triffln's  analysis,  has  been 
successful  in  dealing  vrtth  crises  of  confi- 
dence, but  it  has  been  unable  to  prevent  a 
significant  decline  in  the  ratio  of  interna- 
tional reserves  to  Imports.  Moreover,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  reserves  in  the  form  of  posi- 
tions with  the  Fund  are  such  a  small  propor- 
tion of  total  reserves  that  Increases  of  many 
times  that  base  would  be  required  to  bring 
about  a  significant  Improvement  in  the 
world's  overall  reserve  position.  Increases  of 
such  a  magnitude  may  well  require  a  funda- 
mental reform  of  the  present  system. 
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Appendix 
Table  1. — 1964  reserves,  imports,  and  the  ratio  of  reserves  to  imports,  as  a  percentage  of  1960  figures 


II. 


Reserve  countries 

United  Stntes..". 

United  Kingdom : -- 

Euroi*  in  Economic  Community- 
France  

Germany 

Italy --. 

Netherlands.-,. - - 

Belgium-. 1^ — 


Reserves ' 


82.2 
86.1 
62.2 
138.0 
251.9 
112.1 
117.6 
126.1 
145.5 


Imports 


122.2 
122.6 
121.8 
l.W.  9 
160.3 
144.6 
153.1 
155.7 
158.9 


Reserves  as 

a  percentage 

of  Imports 


67.3 
70.2 
51.1 
90.3 
157.1 
77.5 
76.8 
81.0 
91.6 


III.  Other  ParLs  Club. 

Canada 

Japan 

Switzerland.. 
Sweden 


IV:  ll-country  total. 


Reserves « 


132.4 
130.9 
103.6 
134.4 

182.6 


109.1 


Imports 


145.5 
122.9 
177.0 
169.9 
132.9 


139.2 


Reserves  as 

a  i^ercentage 

of  imports 


91.0 

106.5 

58.5 

83.5 

137.4 


78.4 


Source:  International  Financial  Statistics,  various  issues. 


1  li.,serves  are  yearend  totals  for  gold  and  foreign  exchange  holdings  plus  Fund 
reserve  positions. 

Table  2. — International  reserves,  imports,  and  ratios  of  international  reserves  to  imports,  1960-64 


[Dollars  in  millions] 


Countries 


I.  Reserve  countries — 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

II.  European  Economic  Com- 
munity   - 

France 

Germany 

.    Italy.        - 

Net  herlands 

Belgium 

III.  Other  Paris  Club 

Canada 

Japan 

Switzerland 

Sweden 


IV.  ll-country  total. 


1960 


Re- 
serves ' 


$23, 078 

19, 359 

3,719 

15,924 
2, 272 
7,032, 
3,251 
1,8«3 
1.506 
6,790 
1,989 
1,949 
2,324 
528 


45,792 


Im- 
ports 


$29,222 
16,  .508 
12, 714 

29,340 
6,281 

10, 107 
4,725 
4,531 
3,696 

15,785 
6,150 
4.491 
2,243 
2,901 


74,347 


Reserves 
.    as  a 
percent- 
age of 
imports 


79.0 

117.3 

29.3 

.  54.3 
36.2 
69. 0 
68.8 
41.1 
40.7 
43.0 
32.3 
43.4 

103.6 
18.2 


61.6 


1961 


•♦Re- 
serves ' 


$22, 071 

18,753 

3,318 

18, 089 
3,365 
7,163 
3,799 
1,958 
1,813 
7,437 
2,276 
1,666 
2,759 
736 


47,606 


Im- 
ports 


$28, 377 
16,069 
12,308 

32, 162 
6,679 

10,948 
5,223 
5,089 
4,223 

17,640 
6,193 
5,811 
2,707 
2,929 


78, 179 


Reserves 

as  a 

{jercent- 

age  of 

Imports 


77.8 

116.7 

27.0 

56.2 
50.4 
65.4 
72.7 
38.5 
42.9 
42.2 
36.8 
38.7 
101.9 
25.1 


60.9 


1962 


Re- 
serves • 


$20,528 

17,220 

3,308 

18, 552 
4,049 
6,956 
3,818 
1,946 
1,753 
8,242 
2,547 
2,022 
2,872 
801 


47,292 


Im- 
ports 


$30,372 
17,  764 
12,563 

35, 797 
7,517 

12,289 
6,075 
5,347 
4,569 

18, 147 
6,367 
5,637 
3,020 
3.123 


84,271 


Reserves 

as  a 
percent- 
age of 
imports 


67.6 
96.9 
26.3 

51.7 
53.9 
56.6 
62.8 
36.4 
38.4 
45.4 
40.0 
35.9 
95.1 
25.6 


56.1 


1963 


Re- 
serves' 


$19,990 

16,843 

3,147 

20,006 
4,908 
7, 650 
3,406 
2, 102 
1,940 
8,497 
2,603 
2.058 
3,078 
758 


48,493 


Im- 
ports 


$32,066 
18,590 
13,476 

40, 417 
8,727 

13,022 
7,590 
5,966 
5, 112 

19,901 
6,618 
6.637 
3.253 
3.393 


92.384 


Reserves 

as  a 
percent- 
age of 
imports 


62.3 
90.6 
23.4 

49.5 
56.2 
58.7 
44.9 
35.2 
37.9 
42.7 
39.3 
31.0 
94.6 
22.3 


52.5 


1964 


Re- 
serves' 


$18,988 

16, 672 

2.316 

21. 970 
5. 724 
7.882 
3,8-23 
2,349 
2,192 
8,987 
2,881 
2,019 
3,123 
984 


49,945 


Im- 
ports 


$35,736 
20,251 
15,485 

44,847 

10, 070 

14, 618 

7,232 

7,055 

5,872 

22,972 

7,560 

7,947 

3.610 

3,855 


103,565 


Reserves 

as  a 

ptercent- 

age  of 

imports 


Source:  International  Financial  Statistics,  various  issues. 


1  Reserves  are  yearend  totals  for  gold  and  foreign  exchange  holdings  plus  Fund  re- 
serve positions. 

Table  3. — Reserve  categories  and  ratios  of  reserves  to  imports 

'  [Millions  of  dollars] 

A.  OOLD> 


Countries 


1.  Reserve  countries 

United  States - 

United  Kingdom 

II.  European  Economic  Com 
jnunity 

France 

Germany -. 

Italy 

Netherlands - 

Belgium --- , 


1%0 


1961 


20,605 

(70. 5) 

17.804 

(107. 8) 

2.801 

(22.0) 

9.436 
(32.  2) 
1,641 
(26. 1) 
2,971 
(29.4) 
2. '203 
(46.6) 
1,451 
(32. 0) 
1,170 
(31.  7) 


19,214 

(67.  7) 

16, 947 

(105.  4) 

2,267 

(18.4) 

10,839 
(33.7) 
2, 121 
(31.8) 
3,664 
(33.5) 
2, 225 
(42. 6) 
1,581 
(31.1) 
1,248 
(29.6) 


1962 


1963 


18,638 
(61.5) 

16,057 
(90.4) 
2.581 
(20.  5) 

11,455 

(32. 0)  I 

2.587  I 

(34.4), 

3,679 

(29. 9) 

2, 243 

(3*1.9) 

1,581 

(29.6) 

1,365 

(29.9) 


18,080 
(56.4) 

15,596 
(83.9) 
2.484 
(18. 4) 

12. 281 

(30. 4) 

3.175 

(36.  4) 

3.843 

(29.5) 

2.291 

(3'J.  2) 

1.601 

(26.  8) 

1.371 

(26.  8) 


1964 


17.607 
(49.3) 

15.471 
(76. 4) 
2.136 
(13.8) 

13.223 

(29.5) 
3.729 
(37.  0) 
4. 248 
(■29.1) 
2, 107 
(29. 1) 
1,688 
(23.9) 
1.451 
(24. 7) 


Countries 


III.  Other  Paris  club 

Canada 

Japan 

Switzerland- 
Sweden 

IV,  ll-country  total. 


1960 


3.487 

(22.1) 

885 

(14.4) 

247 

(5.5) 

2.185 

(97. 4) 

170 

(5.9) 


33,528 
(45.1) 


1961 


3.973 

(22.  5) 

946 

(15. 3) 

287 

(4.9) 

2,560 

(94.6) 

180 

(6.1) 


34.026 
(43. 5) 


1962 


3.845 
(21.2) 

708 
(11.1) 

289 

(5.1) 

2,667 

(88.3) 

181 
(5.8) 


33.938 
(40.2) 


1963 


4.108 
(•20.6) 

817 
(12.3) 

289 

(4.4) 

2.820 

(86.7) 

182 
(5.4) 


34.469 
(37.3) 


B.  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  2 


Countries 


Reserve  countries 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 


11.  European  Economic  Com- 
nmnity 


France 

•Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands. 
Belgium 


1960 


430 
(1.5) 


430 
(3.4) 

5.705 

(19.4) 

429 

(6.  8) 

3.7.53 

(37.1) 

980 

(20.7) 

291 

(6.4) 

252 

(6.8) 


%1 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1,167 

324 

385 

611 

(4.1) 

(1.1) 

(1.2) 

(1.7) 

116 

99 

212 

432 

(.7) 

(.6) 

(1.1) 

(2.1) 

1.051 

225 

173 

179 

(8.5) 

(1.8) 

(1.3) 

(1.2) 

5. 555 

5,574 

6,103 

6.604 

(17.3) 

(15.6) 

(15.1) 

(14.7) 

818 

1,023 

1,282 

1.376 

(12.  2) 

(13.6) 

(14.7) 

(13.7) 

2,862 

2,760 

3, 255 

2,721 

(26. 1> 

(22.5) 

(25.0) 

(18.6) 

1.332 

1,372 

837 

1.571 

(25. 5) 

(22. 6) 

(11.0) 

(21.7) 

134 

162 

298 

396 

(2.6) 

(3.0) 

(5.0) 

(5.6) 

409 

257 

431 

540 

(9.7) 

(5.6) 

(8.4) 

(9.2) 

Countries 


III.  Other  Paris  Club 

Canada 

Japan 

Switzerland.. 
Sweden 

IV.  ll-country  total.. 


1960 


2.987 

(18.9) 

951 

(15.5) 

1,577 

(3.5. 1) 

139 

(6.2) 

320 

(11.0) 


9,122 
(12.3) 


1961 


3.008 
(17. 1) 
1,118 
(18. 1) 
1.199 
(20.6) 

199 
(7.4) 

492 
(16. 8) 


9,730 
(12.4) 


1962 


4,168 

(23.0) 

1,838 

(28.9) 

1,553 

(27.6) 

204 
(6.8) 

573 
(18.3) 


10,066 
(11.9) 


1963 


4. 1.57 

(20.9) 

1,786 

(27.0) 

1.589 

(23.9) 

258 
(7.9) 

524 
(15.4) 


10.645 
(11.5) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


53.1 
82.3 
15.0 

49.0 
56.8 
S3.Q 
62.9 
33.3 
37.3 
39.1 
38.1 
25.4 
86.5 
25.5 


48.2 


1964 


4,230 

(18.4) 

1,026 

(13.6) 

290 

(4.0) 

2,r25 

(75. 6) 

189 

(4.9) 


35.060 
(33.0) 


1964 


4,213 

(18.3) 

1,658 

(21.9) 

1,469 

(18.5) 

398 
(11- 0) 

688 
(17.8) 


11,428 
(11.0) 
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Countries 

1960 

IWl 

1962 

1963 

1964 

I    Reserve  countries 

2.043 
(7.0) 

1.  .Vi.1 

(9.4) 

4Mt 

(3.8) 

7M4 
(-2. 7) 

•202 
(3.2) 

309 
(3.1) 

n.4) 

121 

(•i7) 

M 

(Z3) 

l.lHtO 
«"..{|) 
l.f.9« 
(10. 5) 

(■•..2) 
l.()A4 
(6.0) 

am 

(4.0) 

1.492 

(4. -2) 

43N 
(5.H) 

."517 
(4.2) 

-203 
(3.3) 

-203 
(3.H) 

131 
{•2.9) 

1.  .'.24 
(4.8) 

l.o.^^ 

(.V  6) 
4M9 
(3.6) 

1.570 
(3.9) 

451 
(5. 2) 

552 
(4. -2) 

■2-2»i 
(3.0) 

-203 
(3.4) 

134 
(•2.7) 

769 

t"nitc<l  .stiites 

(2.2) 
769 

Viiifol  Kinpdom 

II.   Kiiro[Hiin  Eronomic 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suRgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum;  and  I 
assure  the  Senate  that  it  will  not  be  a 
live  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair).  The  Chair  appreciates 
that  information,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


INSURING  ORDERLY  PROCESSES  OP 
GOVERNMENT  DURING  TEMPO- 
RARY INCAPACITY  OP  THE  PRES- 
IDENT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  an- 
nouncement that  President  Johnson  will 
enter  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  to  under- 
go gallbladder  surgery  on  Friday.  For- 
tunately, we  have  been  assured  by  the 
top  medical  experts  of  the  Nation  that 
this  is  the  least  serious  of  major  opera- 
tions. There  is  minimal  risk,  although 
a  convalescent  period  of  from  10  to  14 
days  is  normally  expected.  Similar  op- 
erations have  recently  been  successfully 
performed  on  some  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  Senate. 

In  some  respects,  I  believe  this  opera- 
tion will  be  of  double  benefit  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  Chief  Exec- 
utive. The  President  is  a  restless,  ener- 
getic man  who  has  given  of  himself  un- 
sparingly to  the  most  demanding  ofBce 
in  the  world.  No  President  has  worked 
harder  and  longer  at  this  all-important 
post.  But  even  the  most  dedicated  and 
hard-working  individual  needs  physical 
rest.  The  President  will  now  get  that 
rest — and  knowing  his  restless,  driving 
nature — this  enforced  rest  is  probably 
the  only  way  it  could  be  realized. 

Meanwhile,  the  President  has.  with 
wisdom  and  foresight,  briefed  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  and  the  Cabinet  on  the 
situation.  While  it  is  expected  there  will 
only  be  a  few  hours  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  be  able  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  his  ofiBce,  an  agreement  has  been 
made  for  Vice  President  Humphrey  to 


make  any  decisions  that  may  be  required 
during  that  period  of  incapacity. 

It  was  with  full  knowledge  that  such 
moments  might  occur  that  President 
Johnson  chose  Hubert  Humphrey  as  his 
running  mate  in  1964.  Those  of  us  who 
have  served  with  Hubert  Humphrey  in 
the  Senate  know  he  is  uniquely  equipped 
to  serve  as  Acting  President,  if  that  is 
necessary.  President  Johnson  has  seen 
to  it  that  the  Vice  President  has  always 
been  fully  informed  on  all  the  diverse 
problems  of  the  Presidency.  As  I  said 
on  August  26.  1964.  on  seconding  the 
nomination  of  Hubert  Humphrey  for 
Vice  President : 

Hubert  Humphrey  is  ready  for  this  great 
opportunity  and  this  enormotis  challenge. 
He  is  progressive,  yet  prudent.  He  is  com- 
passionate, without  weakness. 

He  Is  experienced,  yet  enthusiastic.  He  Is 
a  man  of  vitality  and  Judgment,  character 
and  wisdom. 

And  above  all.  he  Is  a  team  man,  and  I 
know  that  he  will  be  of  great  comfort  and 
assistance  to  the  President  of  t^e  United 
States. 

The  Vice  President  has  more  than  ful- 
filled that  description  and  now  in  a 
moment  of  temporary  incapacity  of  the 
President,  the  Nation  need  have  no 
qualms  because  we  have  a  truly  capable 
Vice  President  standing  by. 

Mr.  President,  the  illness  of  the  Pres- 
ident dramatizes  once  again  the  ex- 
treme importance  of  the  vice-presidency 
in  these  fast-moving  and  eventful  times. 
Further  it  dramatizes  the  need  for  this 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  to  provide 
the  Vice  President  with  an  official  resi- 
dence before  it  adjourns.  The  Vice  Pres- 
ident will,  for  a  time  at  least,  have  many 
more  additional  social,  ceremonial,  and 
administrative  duties  thnist  upon  him. 
He  needs  adequate  quarters  and  an  ade- 
quate home  in  which  to  meet  these  re- 
sponsibilities. 

I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  accom- 
plish this  task  immediately.  Surely,  i.t 
deserves  our  attention  before  we  go  home. 

In  that  respect,  the  Washington  Post 
of  October  5,  1965,  contained  an  edi- 
torial which  commented  directly  on  the 
need  to  complete  action  for  an  official 
vice-presidential  home.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  from  the  Oc- 
tober 5  Washington  Post  be  inserted  in 
the  body  of  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Home  for   Humphrey 

As  eager  as  Is  Congress  to  wrap  up  the  legis- 
lative session,  there  Is  still  ample  time  to  pro- 
,vide  a  residence  for  the  Vice  President.  The 
offlclal  responsibilities,  and  consequently  the 
stature,  of  the  Vice  President  have  so  in- 
creased that  few  will  argue  any  more  against 
the  desirability  of  providing  him  with  an  offl- 
clal home.  Choosing  a  site  is  another  matter. 
Fortunately,  Senator  Smathers  has  come 
forth  with  a  proposal  so  clearly  filling  the 
bill  that  the  slightest  nod  from  the  adminis- 
tration should  facilitate  Its  speedy  accept- 
ance. 

The  Senator  wants  the  Vice  President  to 
take  over  the  house  on  the  Naval  Observatory 
Grounds  presently  occupied  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.  The  location  Is  Ideal;  it 
Is  already  Federal  property  so  only  mainte- 
nance funds  would  be  needed  and  the  Vice 
President  could  occupy  the  mansion  soon 
after  the  bill  was  approved.  With  the  plen- 
itude of  military  property  In  the  area,  there 
certainly  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
an  appropriate  residence  for  the  CNO  In  keep- 
ing with  the  residences  of  the  other  service 
chiefs. 

The  alternative  to  Senator  Smathers'  plan, 
Senator  Monroney's  bill  calling  for  creation 
Oi  a  Commission  for  the  Acquisition  of  an 
Official  Residence  for  the  Vice  President, 
probably  would  only  result  in  further  pro- 
crastination. Both  proposals  have  been  dis- 
cussed at  Senate  hearings.  Now  let  the  Con- 
gress act. 


EXPANSION  OP  AMERICAN  BEEF 
EIXPORTS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Small  Business  Committee 
for  the  past  9  months,  it  has  been  my 
great  pleasure  tayioin  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  Senator  Spark- 
man,  in  his  tireless  search  for  ways  and 
means  by  which  American  beef  producers 
can  increase  their  exports  to  Western 
Europe. 

Coming  as  I  do  from  a  State  where  beef 
production  amounts  to  398  million 
pounds  annually,  this  question  is  of  vital 
interest  to  me  and  to  my  State,  and  I 
have., devoted  many  hours  to  a  study  of 
the  complex  factors  involved. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  done,  includ- 
ing more  hearings  later  on  this  year 
which  will,  I  hope,  focus  fui-ther  public 
attention  on  the  very  serious  questions 
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of  discriminatory  ocean  freight  rates,  the 
lack  of  adequately  equipped  ships,  docks, 
and  facilities,  and  the  need  for  aggres- 
sive development  of  our  potential  Euro- 
pean markets. 

However,  we  have  already  achieved  re- 
markable export  gains.  Fresh  and  frozen 
beef  exports  in  1964  were  35,347,000 
pounds,  4  times  the  1963  total,  and 
figures  for  the  first  quarter  of  1965  in- 
dicate that  we  will  do  much  better  this 
year.  Beef  and  veal  exports  increased 
by  101.2  E>ercent  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1965,  compared  to  the  first  quarter  of 
1964. 

Shipment  of  live  cattle  has  tripled  in 
the  first  9  months  of  1965,  compared  to 
the  full  year  last  year.  The  figures  are 
4  469  for  1964  and  12,247  for  1965  through 
September  30. 

Since  World  War  I,  we  have  not  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  world  beef  ex- 
port trade.  Discriminatory  ocean  freight 
rates,  combined  with  rapidly  increasing 
consumption  at  home,  caused  American 
producers  and  packers  to  concentrate  on 
the  domestic  market. 

There  was  little  incentive  to  compete 
with  producers  in  Australia  or  Argen- 
tina when  shipping  rates  were  as  much 
as  294  percent  higher  to  Americans. 

But  a  rapidly  rising  standard  of  living 
in  Europe  and  a  reduction  both  in 
Europe's  domestic  beef  production  and 
in  its  normal  import  supply,  made  Amer- 
ican producers  aware  about  18  months 
ago  of  a  potential  new  marketing  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  which  demonstrates  a 
major  long-term  gap  between  European 
production  and  European  consumption, 
and  consequently  a  fine  export  oppor- 
tunity for  this  country,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  believe  we  have  al- 
ready moved  well  to  develop  this  poten- 
tial. The  President  sent  a  Presidential 
Beef  Export  Mission  to  Europe  to  assess 
the  possibilities  in  May  of  last  year,  and 
both  the  industry  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  followed  through  with  a 
number  of  trade  missions  and  market 
development  programs. 

It  is  now  certain  that  American  beef 
can  compete  successfully  in  the  European 
market.  Exports  of  fresh  and  frozen  beef 
and  veal  from  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Kingdom  increased  from  264,000 
pounds  in  1963  to  1,168,000  In  1964;  from 
326,000  pounds  to  France  in  1963  to 
2.015.000  in  1964;  from  3,000  to  Germany 
in  1963  to  109,000  last  year. 

An  impubli.shed  study  by  the  Economic 
Research  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  that  the  outlook 
is  for  continued  market  growth  for 
American  beef  for  at  least  the  next  5 
years. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this. 
Most  Important  is  Europe's  rapidly  ris- 
ing standard  of  living,  which  is  produc- 
ing a  rapidly  rising  demand  for  beef. 

Although'  per  capita  consumption  of 
beef  has  increased  53  percent  In  the 
European  Economic  Community  na- 
tions— Prance,  West  Germany,  Belgium, 


Holland,  Luxembourg,  Greece,  and 
Italy — between  1955  and  1963,  it  Is  still 
only  half  that  of  the  United  States. 

EEC  economists  forecast  a  further  per 
capita  increase  of  36  percent  in  the  next 
5  years. 

At  present,  Americans  consume  105 
pounds  of  beef  per  person,  while  Euro- 
peans consume  55.1  pounds. 

Obviously  the  potential  is  there,  and 
I  believe  that  American  producers  will 
be  able  to  obtain  their  fair  share  of  this 
market.  They  have  already  made  sig- 
nificant progress,  as  the  most  recent  ex- 
port figures  show. 

Reductions  in  ocean  freight  rates  of 
approximately  25  percent  which  were 
established  as  the  result  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee's  hearings  earlier 
this  year  have  been  of  great  assistance 
to  the  export  trade. 

Similarly,  the  25 -percent  reduction  in 
air  freight  charges  for  live  calf  ship- 
ments has  helped  a  segment  of  the  ex- 
port business  which  has  great  potential. 

Last  year,  this  country  shipped  nearly 
8,000  calves  to  Italy  and  other  Western 
European  countries  by  air.  Unfortu- 
nately, shipments  have  fallen  off  this 
year  because  of  handling  problems  which 
have  developed  but  Department  of  Agri- 
culture livestock  men  are  sure  these  can 
be  worked  out.  The  demand  is  there, 
and  this  market's  growth  should  match 
that  of  ocean-shipped  cattle  next  year. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  cattle  shipped 
by  boat  have  tripled  in  volume  this  year. 
Mr.  Jay  Taylor  of  Amarillo,  Tex.,  who 
was  Chairman  of  the  President's  Beef  Ex- 
port Mission  to  Europe  last  year,  gave  the 
committee  an  interesting  example  of 
American  business  ingenuity  when  he 
testified  at  our  hearings  earlier  this  year. 

Ordinarily,  live  cattle  are  fed  hay, 
which  is  very  bulky  and  wasteful  of  space, 
while  being  transported  by  ship.  But 
Mr.  Taylor  showed  the  committee  a  feed 
he  has  developed  which  is  all  protein  and 
grain.  It  occupies  much  less  space,  and 
the  steer  will  gain  up  to  20  pounds  dur- 
ing the  trip,  worth  some  40  cents  a  pound, 
so  the  cattleman  recovers  part  of  his 
shipping  costs. 

But  European  tastes  in  beef  are  still 
atuned  to  the  less  expensive,  leaner, 
range-fed  beef  of  the  type  produced  in 
Argentina  and  Australia. 

The  mass  demand  in  Europe  is  still  for 
grades  which  are  similar  to  our  cutter 
and  canner  grades.  Therefore,  I  believe 
our  great  opportunity  in  the  Immediate 
future  lies  in  the  development  of  and  an 
appreciation  for  Choice  and  Good  grain- 
fed  American  beef  in  Europe. 

We  must  aim  for  the  American  tourist 
and  the  more  affluent  European,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  push  a  continuing  edu- 
cation program  which  will  widen  this 
market. 

The  promotional  campaigns  now  being 
carried  out  in  Europe  by  the  American 
Meat  Institute  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  deserve  our  encouragement 
and  support. 

Both  these  agencies,  working  in  close 
cooperation,  have  planned  a  number  of 
educational  and  promotional  events  in 
Europe  and  the  United  Kingdom  this 
fall  and  winter. 

Concurrently,  we  must  continue  to 
work  for  further  reductions  in  freight 


rates,  both  on  the  high  seas  and  do- 
mestically, if  we  are  to  establish  a  per- 
manent export  trade  in  beef.  It  was 
heartening  to  learn  last  week  that  ocean 
shippers  have  agreed  to  continue  their 
experimental  rate  reductions  beyond 
September  30,  the  original  cutoff  date. 

In  addition,  there  is  need  for  exten- 
sive modification  and  modernization  of 
dockside  storage  and  handling  equip- 
ment, and  extensive  modernization  to 
ships,  to  handle  a  growing  beef  export 
trade. 

We  must  be  vigilant  against  efforts 
to  create  new  barriers  to  American  beef 
in  Europe  through  overly  restrictive  reg- 
ulatioris  and  inspection  requirements. 

While  bending  every  effort  to  develop 
the  fresh  and  frozen  beef  market,  we 
must  not  neglect  one  in  which  we  are 
already  well  established,  that  of  variety 
meats — tongue,  kidney,  liver,  and  so 
forth. 

In  1964,  this  country  exported  156  mil- 
lion pounds  of  variety  meats  to  the 
EEC  countries,  with  a  value  of  $32.5 
million. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  growth  of 
our  variety  meat  exports  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  In  summary,  Mr. 
President,  the  success  of  our  efforts  to 
develop  a  major  beef  export  trade  in 
Europe  and  the  United  Kingdom  is  de- 
pendent on  a  variety  of  complex  factors. 

But  the  potential  value  of  this  trade — 
estimates  range  upward  of  200,000  tons 
and  $170  million  a  year— makes  it  im- 
perative that  we  do  absolutely  every- 
thing required  to  help  it  along. 

To  that  end,  I  propose  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  U.S.  Beef  Commis- 
sion to  examine  all  aspects  and  all  prob- 
lems of  the  trade,  and  to  recommend 
appropriate  solutions. 

Specifically,  the  Beef  Commission 
should  work  toward  the  solution  of  the 
following  problems,  as  well  as  others 
which  come  to  its  attention  during  its 
continuing  studies: 

First.  A  complete  reappraisal  and  re- 
adjustment of  inland  freight  rates — the 
rates  from  the  point  of  production  to  the 
point  of  embarkation — is  needed. 

Second.  It  must  work  for  elimination 
of  the  disparities  which  exist  in  ocean 
freight  rates,  and  which  damage  Ameri- 
can exporters.  Our  goal  should  be  equal 
treatment  in  shipping  costs. 

Third.  Encourage  the  American  ship- 
building industry  to  make  provision  for 
modern  refrigerated  beef  shipping  space, 
both  in  new  and  existing  vessels. 

Fourth.  Promote  the  availability  of 
ocean  transports  for  beef  on  the  hoof. 

Fifth.  Remove  the  redtape  which  now 
entangles  exporters  when  they  grapple 
with  the  so-called  health  regulations  of 
importing  nations.  We  must  develop 
uniform  inspection  and  health  regula- 
tions which  will  free  the  shipper  of 
bureaucratic  redtape. 

Sixth.  The  Beef  Commission  must  Ini- 
tiate an  aggressive  and  comprehensive 
marketing  program,  including  advertis- 
ing,   consumer   education,    trade   fairs. 
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personal  contacts  and  development  of 
detailed  knowledge  of  trade  sources  in 
Europe. 

Once  established,  the  Beef  Commis- 
sion will  be  able  to  provide  the  help  and 
the  expert  knowledge  that  American 
producers  and  shippers  need  to  obtain 
and  to  retain  their  fair  share  of  the 
world  market. 

E.XHIBIT    1 

European  Economic  Community  actual  and 
projected  production  and  consumption  of 
meat,  1960-70 

[In  millions  of  metric  tons] 
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division.  Kconoinic  Hesearch  ."Service,  TSDA. 


Exhibit  2 
Variety  meat  exports  to  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  and  the  United  King- 
dom.   United    States,   and    major   foreign 
competitors.  1961-S4 

[In  tliuusantis  of  metric  tons] 
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DA. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
Washington  was  host  last  week  to  world 
financial  leaders  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  the 
International  Finance  Corporation,  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

Such  news  stories  as  I  saw  on  the  ses- 
sions were  chiefly  centered  on  possible 
reform  of  the  international  monetary 
system — hardly  a  subject  to  get  banner 
headlines  or  to  prompt  hot  arguments  on 
our  main  streets.  Many  Americans 
were  unaware  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  George  Woods,  president  of  the 
World  Bank,  by  his  courageous  and 
thought-provoking  opening  address  to 
the  delegates  of  this  world  body  square- 
ly posed  the  problem  of  the  rich  nations 
getting  richer  and  the  poor  developing 
nations  remaining  static  or  even  sliding 
backward.  This  was  not  scheduled  to 
be  the  business  of  the  World  Bank  meet- 
ing but  with  Pr^ident  Woods  launching 
of  the  problem  and  its  dire  need  toward 
doing  something  about  it  in  his  opening 
speech  he  stimulated  much  discussion  In 
the  financial  world  and  even  more  in 
the  Nation's  press. 

Mr.  Walter  Lippmann,  a  very  wise 
man.  tells  us  the  session  will  be  histor- 


ically important  because  it  opened  up 
ofBcially  a  problem  crucial  to  world 
peace,  and  thus  vital  to  each  of  us.  In 
his  syndicated  column,  he  cites  the 
"grim  and  dangerous  contrast"  between 
the  advanced  coimtries  and  the  under- 
developed coimtries,  and  the  financial 
arrangements  which  lead  the  rich  to  be- 
come richer  and  the  poor  to  become 
poorer.  He  calls  the  growing  inequality 
between  them  the  paramount  problem  of 
mankind. 

Mr.  Lippmann's  clear  and  logical  out- 
line of  what  the  world's  bankers  faced 
thus  becomes  important  to  all  of  us  who 
must  face  our  own  Nation's  part  of  a 
global  problem.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  his  column  in  the  Record 
with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  5.  1965] 

The  Richer  and  the  Poorer  Nations 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  bankers  and  monetary  experts  who 
met  in  Washington  last  week  did  not  at  the 
time  seem  to  be  doing  very  much.  Yet.  In 
the  large  perspective  of  time  their  meeting 
may  well  come  to  be  thought  of  as  histori- 
cally Important.  For  the  report  of  the  World 
Bank  and  the  address  of  Its  president,  Mr. 
George  Woods,  opened  up.  as  officially  It  has 
never  been  opened  up  before,  the  problem 
which  is  crucial  In  the  promotion  of  world 
peace — the  problem  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  richer  and  the  poorer  nations  of 
the  globe. 

This  was  not  the  advertised  theme  of  the 
meeting.  Generally  speaking,  attention  was 
focused  on  how  much  progress  could  be 
made  toward  an  agreement  on  the  reform  of 
the  International  monetary  system.  This 
would  be  an  agreement  essentially  between 
the  United  States  and  Britain  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  continental  European  bankers 
on  the  other.  There  was  no  substantial 
progress  toward  such  an  agreement,  and  for 
that  reason,  the  International  meeting 
seemed  rather  uninteresting  and  unimpor- 
tant. 

But  we  can  see  in  retrospect  that  there  was 
no  good  reason  to  expect  much  progress  on 
monetary  reform.  The  question  posed  to  the 
bankers  was  what  kind  of  effective  and  ade- 
quate substitute  they  would  agree  to  provide 
for  the  dollar  deficits,  now  that,  as  President 
Johnson  told  them,  "the  long  period  of  large 
U.S.  deficits  has  come  to  an  end."  The  bank- 
ers did  not  provide  the  substitute.  The  rea- 
son was,  no  doubt,  that  there  Is  no  immedi- 
ate crisis  due  to  a  shortage  of  International 
money,  that  there  are  unresolved  conflicts 
of  Interests  among  the  rich  nations  as  to 
who  shall  control  the  creation  of  new  re- 
serves, and  last,  but  not  least,  that  the  Euro- 
pean bankers  are  by  no  means  convinced 
that  the  United  States  will  In  fact  put  a 
permanent  end  to  Its  deficits. 

Although  there  were  some  useful  technical 
and  procedural  agreements  for  further  study, 
nothing  was  settled  because  the  bankers  were 
asked  to  find  a  theoretical  solution — which 
might  not  need  to  be  applied  for  a  long 
time — to  a  problem  which  was  hypothetical, 
since  our  deficits  are  not  yet  permanently 
ended. 

The  other  and  largely  neglected  activity 
of  the  meeting  has  been  to  confront  the 
governments  and  people  of  the  world  with 
the  grim  and  dangerous  contrast  between 
the  advanced  nations  In  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere and  the  underdeveloped  countries  In 
the  rest  of  the  world.  In  the  World  Bank's 
masterly  treatment  of  the  subject,  "the  de- 
veloped countries,"  which  have  market  econ- 
omies and  are  non-Communist,  Include  the 


United  States  and  Canada  In  North  America, 
Japan  In  Asia,  the  Industrialized  countries 
of  Western  Etirope.  The  developing  coun- 
tries  Include  all  of  Asia  except  Japan  and 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  all  of  Africa  except 
South  Africa,  all  of  Latin  America,  and  In 
southern  Europe,  Turkey,  Yugoslavia,  Greece, 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  Leaving  out  Russia 
and  China,  these  developing  countries  in- 
clude 70  percent  of  the  people  of  the  world. 

In  varying  degrees  they  are  all  In  trouble. 
There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  without 
a  great  change  of  feeling  and  policy  in  the 
developed  nations,  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions face  a  dismal  future.  Insofar  as  they 
remain  weak  and  disorderly,  they  will  attract 
the  rivalry  for  Influence  and  power  of  the 
great  powers. 

Although  there  are  many  differences 
among  the  underdeveloped  untlons,  the  one 
weakness  they  have  In  common  Is  that  with 
only  rare  exceptions — those  rich  In  oil  and 
some  minerals — they  cannot  earn  enough  by 
their  exports  to  provide  the  capital  they  must 
have  for  their  own  development. 

The  developed  nations  buy  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  exports  of  the  developed  na- 
tions. Since  the  Korean  war,  the  main 
trend,  with  only  a  few  years'  exception,  has 
been  toward  rising  prices  for  manufactured 
goods  and  declining  prices  for  raw  materials. 
For  many.  If  not  for  all,  of  the  developing 
countries  their  earnings  from  exjwrts  are  not 
sufficient  to  keep  up  with  the  growth  of  pop- 
ulation. Relatively  speaking,  the  rich  are 
getting  richer  and  the  poor  are  getting 
poorer. 

In  secular  terms,  this  growing  disparity  is 
the  paramount  problem  of  mankind,  and  It 
Is  In  the  context  and  environment  of  this 
disparity  that  the  problems  of  war  and  peace 
wCl  have  to  be  worked  out. 

This  disparity  cannot  be  overcome  by 
preaching  and  exhorting  the  developing 
countries  to  pull  themselves  up  by  their  own 
bootstraps.  They  cannot  and  will  not  do 
that— certainly  not  unless  they  pass  through 
the  ordeal  of  some  kind  of  Stalinist  dicta- 
torship. There  Is  again  no  good  prospect 
that  the  terms  of  trade  can  be  reversed  by 
commodity  subsidies  and  stabilization  agree- 
ments. The  only  solution  Is  that  the  rich 
coimtries  make  available  to  the  poor  coun- 
tries the  foreign  exchange  which  they  can 
usefully  employ  to  make  themselves  self- 
sufficient.  This  is  estimated  to  be  about 
$4  to  $5  billion  a  year  more  than  Is  now  going 
out  to  these  countries. 

Considering  that  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  the  developed  countries,  not  Including 
the  Soviet  Union,  rose  to  over  a  trillion  dol- 
lars ($1,100  billion)  In  1964.  this  IncMased 
help  Is  really  a  trifling  amount.  It  would. 
of  course,  best  be  raised  and  transferred  col- 
lectively, rather  than  by  any  one  country 
such  as  the  United  States,  and  in  this  work 
the  Soviet  Union  shoiild,  as  the  President 
suggested,  participate. 

Unless  the  richer  countries  can  rouse 
themselves  to  such  an  Indispensable  action. 
they  should  cease  to  pretend  that  they  really 
care  about  peace  among  men. 
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LOCATION  OF  INDUSTRY  IN  RURAL 
AREAS 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  the  very  able  president  of  the 
Campbell  Soup  Co..  Mr.  W.  B.  Murphy, 
made  a  speech  recently  in  Detroit  in 
which  he  discussed  the  location  of  indus- 
try in  the  rural  areas  of  the  Nation. 

I  was  immensely  pleased  as  Governor 
of  South  Carolina  to  assist  the  Campbell 
Soup  Co.  in  locating  a  large,  new  food 
processing  facility  in  my  own  State  in 
the  progressive  community  of  Sumter, 
S.C. 


Mr.  Murphy  refers  to  this  plant,  now 
under  construction,  in  Sumter,  one  of 
the  outstanding  communities  in  my 
State.  I  want  very  much  for  the  Senate 
and  the  Nation  to  know  of  the  fine  ex- 
perience which  Campbell  has  had  in 
South  Carolina  and  to  know  of  the  fac- 
tors which  went  into  the  decision  to 
locate  a  plant  there. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Murphy's  remarks  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
an  editorial  from  the  Capital  City  morn- 
ing newspaper,  the  State  of  Columbia, 
S.C,  printed  in  the  Record.  It  is  a  fine 
commentary  on  Mr.  Murphy's  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

The  Rural-Urban  Balance 
(Remarks  made  at  meeting  of  the  Economic 

Club     of     Detroit.     Sept.     20,     1965,     by 

W.  B.  Murphy,  president,  Campbell  Soup 

Co.) 

Michigan  is  well  known  throughout  the 
world  for  its  metal  working  Industries,  of 
course.  But  to  those  of  us  In  the  food  in- 
dustry, it  Is  equally  renowned  for  its  high- 
quality  agricultural  production  and  for  Its 
position  as  a  leader  In  education  relating  to 
foods.  The  food  Industry  leans  heavily  on 
Michigan  farms  for  a  wide  variety  of  Ingre- 
dients and  on  its  great  universities  for  teach- 
ing and  research  in  agriculture,  biology,  and 
food  distribution. 

When  one  is  in  the  food  industry  he  is 
likely  to  find  it  advantageous  and  usually 
necessary  to  keep  closely  attuned  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  there's  a  well-established  custom  of 
eating  foods  at  least  three  times  a  day.  Also, 
the  food  habits  of  population  are  pretty  de- 
cisive in  the  success  or  failure  of  a  food  busi- 
ness. 

There  are  two  subjects  relating  to  food  and 
people  that  are  much  discussed  these  days 
and  that  are  of  concern  to  anyone  who  is 
thinking  of  the  future.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  country's  and  the  world's  ability  to 
provide  the  necessary  food  as  population 
shoots  upward;  and  second,  the  adequacy  of 
water  supplies. 

A  third  subject  is  less  discussed  but  just 
as  vital — the  continued  shifting  of  popula- 
tion from  the  farms  and  small  rural  places  to 
the  mammoth  metropolitan  areas.  To  a  food 
processor  who  deals  with  and  Is  dependent 
on  the  farmers  in  the  rural  areas,  this  shift- 
ing of  people  £ind  what  It  means  is  a  matter 
of  more  than  small  Importance. 

Today  I  should  like  to  discuss  briefly  the 
first  two  of  these  subjects;  namely,  food  pro- 
duction potentials  and  adequacy  of  water 
supply  and  then  deal  with  the  question  of 
where  people  are  going  to  live  and  work. 

Now,  there  are  many  predictions  about  the 
things  to  come.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the 
least  unreliable  has  to  do  with  the  futiu-e 
population  trend.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
population  of  the  United  States  will  come 
close  to  doubling  and  that  of  the  world 
about  double  over  the  next  35  years; 
that  is,  by  the  year  2,000.  This  sounds  like 
the  distant  future,  but  actually  it  Isn't  so 
far  off.  A  growth  rate  of  2  percent  per  year 
means  doubling  in  35  years. 

Can  this  vastly  greater  population  be  fed? 
This  is  a  complicated  subject  In  Itself.  There 
»s  a  different  answer  for  North  America  than 
for  Asia  or  South  America.  For  North  Amer- 
ica, the  answer  is  an  unequivocal  "yes."  For 
some  parts  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
answer  hinges  on  economic,  educational  and 
political  accomplishments  more  than  on  the 
technical  question  of  the  earth's  food  pro- 
duction potentials.  Since  food  supplies  are 
Inadequate  now  In  Asia,  the  future  for  food 
is  that  part  of  the  globe  Is  full  of  problems. 


For  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  situation  is  less 
questionable. 

I  believe  It  is  not  too  difficult  to  raise  food 
production  to  a  much  higher  level.  The 
world's  arable  land  is  about  6.6  billion  acres 
and  only  about  3  billion  are  used  for  agricul- 
ture. Furthermore,  substantial  progress  is 
being  made  In  reducing  the  huge  crop  losses 
caused  by  Insects,  viruses,  predators,  weeds, 
and  nematodes  and  there  are  continued  im- 
provements in  the  techniques  of  crop  pro- 
duction. A  combination  of  reduced  losses 
and  better  growing  methods  means  that  the 
yield  per  acre  generally  can  climb  to  much 
higher  levels.  The  agricultural  productivity 
in  large  areas  of  our  country  and  in  many 
countries  of  the  world  is  not  near  its  prac- 
tical limit  and  will  rise  as  modern  agricul- 
tural research  and  development  is  applied  to 
meet  local  conditions. 

For  example,  a  careful  program  of  agricul- 
tural research  In  Mexico,  sponsored  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  boosted  corn  and  rice 
crops  and  enabled  that  country  to  become 
self-supporting  and,  in  fact,  an  exporting 
nation  for  wheat,  sugar,  and  cotton.  Mexico 
is  now  engaged  in  a  well-rounded  research 
program  that  Is  showing  fine  results  for  many 
other  crops.  In  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, the  yields  per  acre  for  a  long  list  of 
grains  and  vegetables  have  more  than 
doubled  since  World  War  II  and  can  go  much 
further  with  research  work  now  underway. 
The  productivity  figures  for  cattle  and 
poultry  have  also  climbed  rapidly.  Genetics 
research  can  bring  resistance  to  some  of  the 
crop  debilitating  factors.  Crop-growing  ex- 
periments result  In  improved  growing  meth- 
ods. Chemical  research  is  producing  means 
for  more  effective  disease  and  predator  re- 
sistance and  for  weed  controls. 

The  adequacy  of  water  for  a  population 
that  will  nearly  double  over  the  next  35  years 
is  vital  to  the  food  industry  for  the  simple 
reason  that  40  percent  of  the  water  used  In 
the  United  States  today  is  for  Irrigation.  If 
a  higher  percentage  of  our  arable  land  is  to  be 
planted,  a  primary  concern  is  water  supply. 
The  subject  of  water  is  just  coming  into  its 
own  as  a  national  problem.  The  3 -year 
below-normal  rainfall  in  the  Northeast  States 
triggered  this  sudden  general  Interest,  al- 
though water  as  a  subject  of  major  national 
and  regional  concern  would  have  come  to  the 
forefront  In  any  event  sooner  or  later. 

There  Is  plenty  of  water  for  a  doubled  pop- 
xilatlon  and  much  more  if  water  supply  and 
its  distribution  is  given  attention.  It  is  a 
sure  thing  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  a 
little  more  for  water  In  the  future.  Un- 
metered  homes,  unlined  irrigation  ditches, 
imdlstrlbuted  surpluses,  uncaptured  rain  and 
snow  run-offs,  and  untreated  wrste  water,  of 
necessity,  will  be  frowned  upon,  and  as  a 
result,  water  supplies  will  probably  be  ade- 
quate for  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  third  subject  for  discussion  here, 
namely  increased  population.  Is  more  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with  than  food  production 
potentials  and  water  supply.  Where  Is  this 
increased  population  going  to  live  and  work? 
If  the  present  trend  toward  greater  and 
greater  population  concentration  continues, 
there  will  be  rather  drastic  environmental 
effects  on  most  of  us  having  to  do  with  the 
way  we  live — our  taxes  and  our  peace  of 
mind,  among  other  things.  Incidentally,  the 
entire  September  issue  of  Scientific  Ameri- 
can is  devoted  to  the  problems  of  the  metro- 
politan areas  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
that  big  cities  will  get  bigger  and  bigger. 

Why  would  a  businessman  and  a  food 
processor  worry  much  about  population 
trends  as  long  as  they're  going  up?  There 
are  at  least  two  good  reasons. 

1.  As  a  food  processor,  he  Is  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  need  for  continuing  in- 
creases In  crop  yields  per  acre,  not  only  to 
raise  food  production,  but  to  help  hold  con- 
sumer food  prices.  This  increasing  produc- 
tivity. Involving  as  It  does  fewer  and  fewer 


farms  producing  larger  and  larger  crops,  car- 
ries with  it  the  problem  of  surplus  farm  and 
small  town  population. 

2.  As  a  businessman  and  taxpayer,  he  must 
be  interested  in  the  massive  problems  and  in 
the  costs  to  convert  the  metropolitan  centers 
into  attractive,  livable  places. 

Last  March,  President  Johnson  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  hoiising  and  cities.  He 
said: 

"Over  70  percent  of  our  population — 135 
million  Americans — live  In  urban  areas.  A 
half  century  from  now  320  million  of  our  400 
million  Americans  will  live  in  such  areas. 
And  our  largest  cities  will  receive  the  great- 
est Impact  of  growth.  In  our  time,  two  giant 
and  dangerous  forces  are  converging  on  our 
cities;  the  forces  of  growth  and  of  decay. 
Between  today  and  the  year  2,000,  more  than 
80  percent  of  our  population  Increases  will 
occur  In  urban  areas.  During  the  next  15 
years,  30  million  people  will  be  added  to  our 
cities.  Each  year.  In  the  coming  generation, 
we  will  add  the  equivalent  of  15  cities  of 
200,000  each." 

Plans  are  already  being  considered  for  the 
huge  metropolitan  areas  of  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore -Washing- 
ton; for  the  enormous  metropolitan  areas 
centered  by  the  cities  of  Chicago,  Detroit. 
Miami.  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles. 
These  plans  involve  much  needed  programs 
for  clean-up,  rehabilitation,  and  upgrading. 
People  are  to  be  stacked  on  top  of  each  other 
in  innumerable  large  apartment  projects — 
distances  from  suburbs  to  city  centers  will 
increase,  breakfasts  will  be  served  earlier  and 
dinners  later,  transportation  needs  will  soak 
up  vast  areas  of  valuable  urban  and  subur- 
ban property. 

This  picture  of  greater  and  greater  popula- 
tion concentration  Is  to  me  unpleasant  and 
expensive,  and  I  would  hope,  not  inevitable. 
It  makes  for  a  more  impersonal  existence, 
higher  taxes,  more  Government  controls,  and 
in  most  ways  what  can  be  considered  a  dis- 
torted existence,  at  least  by  the  standards  we 
know  today. 

Yet,  we  are  on  oiu-  way  to  this  rather  dis- 
mal prospect  if  we  continue  for  the  next  35 
years  the  trend  toward  urban  concentration 
that  has  characterized  the  past  35  years. 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  the  farm  popvQation 
was  approximately  30,500,000  people.  In 
1965,  it  is  about  12,500,000.  Farm  population 
was  almost  one-fourth  of  our  population  35 
years  ago,  whereas  today  it  is  only  6V2  per- 
cent. In  contrast,  the  metropolitan  areas 
with  populations  of  over  1  million  totaled  43 
million  people  in  1930  and  today  about  80 
million.  The  reduction  in  the  farm  popula- 
tion has  come  aljout  through  the  tremendous 
productivity  improvements  in  farming,  the 
sharp  reduction  in  numbers  of  small  farms, 
plus  the  Job  opportunities  offered  in  the  big 
cities  for  people  who  had  difficulty  maldng  a 
living  in  the  rural  areas. 

An  analysis  of  population  flgxires  by 
counties  shows  what  has  been  happening. 
Counties  with  less  than  25,000  population 
not  contiguotos  to  metropolitan  areas  repre- 
sent 61  percent  of  all  counties — they  also 
have  61  percent  of  the  land  area  but  only 
12  percent  of  the  population.  Counties  with 
25,000  to  100,000  population  and  not  in  met- 
ropolitan areas  represent  26  percent  of  all 
cotuaties  and  20  percent  of  the  population. 
Adding  these  together  yields  32  percent  of  the 
population  as  against  42  percent  35  years  ago, 
yet  they  represent  88  percent  of  all  counties 
and  a  corresponding  proportion  of  the  land 
area. 

Now,  let's  look  at  the  metropolitan  areas 
of  1  million  or  over.  There  are  164  counties 
In  this  category  that  represent  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  land  area  but  have  41  per- 
cent of  the  population.  This  population  has 
gone  up  in  a  disproportionate  amount  over 
the  last  35  years.  If  we  examine  the  record 
on  distribution  of  employment  in  manufac- 
turing establislunents,  the  most  recent  cotint 
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shows  that  the  metropolitan  areas  have  48 
percent  of  the  total. 

We  know  that  the  combination  of  metro- 
politan Industrialization  and  scientific  farm 
developments  has  caused  many  millions  of 
rural  people  to  go  to  the  metropoUten  areas. 
What  problems  we  created  for  ourselves. 
Had  industry  expanded  by  decentralization 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  now  Is  the  case, 
and  had  It  gone  Into  the  thousands  of  small 
cities  and  towns,  the  rural  citizens  who  could 
not  make  a  living  on  their  farms  could  have 
found  jobs  In  local  Industry  and  the  over- 
crowding of  big  city  areas  would  be  far  less. 
This  isn't  a  phenomenon  of  North  Amer- 
ica The  vast  slums  of  Caracas.  Mexico  City, 
and  Lima,  for  example,  are  made  up  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  families  from  ru/al  sec- 
tions who  are  attracted  to  the  possibility  or 
lobs  in  the  Industry  that  clusters  In  metro- 
politan areas.  One  day  the  merit  of  indus- 
trial decentralization  will  be  recognized 
throughout  the  world  and  those  from  the 
poor  farms  will  find  Jobs  In  plants  located 
near  their  homes. 

I  believe  it  is  in  order  to  suggest  that  In 
the  United  States  of  America  the  dispro- 
portionate industrial  concentration  In  the 
metropolitan  areas  not  go  further  and 
further  and  also  to  suggest  that  manufac- 
■  turers  can  do  themselves  a  favor  and  our 
country  a  service  by  allocating  a  fair  share 
of  their  new  plants  to  the  rural  areas. 
«We  already  have  critical  urban  problems. 
Those  problems  will  be  compounded  If  the 
trend  toward  the  metropolitan  areas  that 
characterized  the  past  35  years  continues  In- 
to the  future. 

In  this  city  of  Detroit,  there  Is  an  aggres- 
sive urban  renewal  program  led  by  Mayor 
Cavanagh  that  obviously  Is  badly  needed 
and  which  Illustrates  the  kind  of  attack  that 
must  be  carried  on  in  all  major  cities.  But 
Detroit  doesn't  need  to  have  further  migra- 
tions from  the  rural  areas. 

Philadelphia,  where  I  live.  Is  also  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  upgrade  Its  character 
and  also  has  a  long  struggle  ahead.  It  too 
doesn't  need  further  migrations  from  the 
rural  counties.  The  conditions  In  New  York. 
Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles  are  too  well  known 
to  need  description  here. 

It  Is  estimated,  and  I  think  it  is  a  reason- 
able estimate,  that  over  the  next  35  years, 
while  our  population  will  double,  the  num- 
ber of  farms  will  decrease  from  today's 
3.300.000  to  about  1.500.000  and  that  farm 
population  will  drop  from  today's  12  Vj  mU- 
Uon  to  about  6  million.  Since  In  35  years 
the  12V2  million  will  nearly  double  to  ap- 
proximately 24  million,  and  farms  will  then 
need  only  6li  million,  this  means  a  surplus 
of  about  18  million.  These  are  conservative 
figures.  Other  estimates  Indicate  that  there 
will  be  only  1  million  farms  and  a  farm  pop- 
ulation of  only  4  million.  There  is  no  es- 
timate for  the  future  reduction  in  numbers 
of  people  In  rural  towns  serving  the  farm 
population.  This  reduction  easily  can  match 
In  numbers  the  surplus  from  the  farms.  The 
trend  to  fewer  and  fewer  farms  and  lower 
farm  and  other  rural  population  has  been 
going  on  for  many  years  and  shows  no  sign 
of  abating. 

This  does  not  mean  that  our  crop  produc- 
tion will  be  less— in  fact,  It  will  be  far  higher 
but  it  will  be  done  by  much  larger  farms 
and  by  further  farm  mechanization  and 
other  crop  productivity  gains.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  we  are  going  to  have  farm  fac- 
tories. An  overwhelming  proportion  of  our 
farms  undoubtedly  will  be  family  farms  as 
they  are  today,  but  these  will  be  family  farms 
of  much  larger  acreage,  operated  with  more 
sophisticated  machinery  and  with  fewer 
work-hours  per  unit  of  crop  production.  In 
1930.  the  average  value  of  a  farm  was 
$10,900 — today,  the  average  value  of  a  farm 
Is  $68,000.  It'ls  estimated  that  35  years  from 
now  the  average  value  of  a  farm  will  be 
$200,000  or  more.     This   means  that  there 


will  be  fewer  farms  and  millions  of  people 
from  small  farms  and  rural  towns  will  be 
loolilng  for  jobs.  If  the  trend  of  the  last 
35  years  continues,  they  will  go  to  the  large 
cities  and  mostly  to  the  metropolitan 
centers. 

Farming  is  an  exciting  occupation  when 
the  farmer  has  good  education  and  training 
and  when  the  farm  has  the  potential  to  be 
profitable.  This  means  a  sizable  acreage, 
high  production  modern  farm  machinery, 
funds  for  fertilizing  and  spraying,  and  ample 
water  supply. 

But  It's  no  fun  being  a  break-even  or  loss 
farmer  and  so  over  the  last  several  decades 
there  has  been  an  evolutionary  change  en- 
tailing large,  year-after-year  reductions  In 
small  farms.  This  will  continue.  In  all  prob- 
ability, until  there  remains  a  hard  core  of 
well  educated,  high  Income  farmers.  Speak- 
ing as  a  taxpayer,  this  will  be  a  good  thing 
In  more  ways  than  one. 

The  fact  that  there  Is  considerable  un- 
employment In  the  poor  sections  of  big 
cities  would  seem  to  argue  for  concentrat- 
ing new  plants  in  such  areas.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  superficial  conclusion.  There  are 
plenty  of  Job  opportunities  now  In  the  big 
cities  for  trained  people. 

The  principal  problem  of  the  unemployed 
Is  lack  of  education.  Educated  people  do  not 
have  trouble  getting  jobs  and  this  applies  to 
all  nations  and  all  races.  Our  unemploy- 
ment Is  heavily  concentrated  In  the  ages  of 
16  to  25  and  primarily  among  those  without 
good  education  or  training.  Motivate  these 
young  people  to  want  an  education,  to  want 
to  work  and  to  want  to  be  trained,  and  the 
vast  employment  opportunities  now  existing 
In  big  cities  will  be  available  to  them. 

If  most  of  the  new  manufacturing  plants 
are  loaded  Into  the  metropolitan  areas,  this 
won't  solve  the  unemployment  problem  of 
the  uneducated,  but  it  will  cause  millions 
more  from  the  rural  counties  to  drift  to  the 
big  cities  to  look  for  Jobs. 

You  might  ask  what  will  stop  this  greater 
and  greater  blg-clty  concentration.  People 
are  going  to  move  where  they  want  to  and 
the  mobility  of  the  American  people  Is  well 
established.  If  the  jobs  are  available  In  the 
metropolitan  areas,  the  people  are  going  to 
those  jobs.  By  the  same  token.  If  Jobs  are 
available  in  the  thousands  of  small  towns 
and  cities  away  from  the  metropolitan  areas. 
I  think  most  of  the  people  In  these  rural 
areas  will  not  move.  They  will  prefer  to  live 
In  the  circumstances  In  which  they  were 
raised.  People  everywhere  can  read.  They 
see  television  and  they  read  the  papers.  They 
know  about  urban  crowding  and  the  urban 
crimes.  They  also  know  that  smaller  places 
are  friendly.  They  know  that  In  the  small 
town  or  city  It  takes  only  5  to  15  minutes  to 
travel  between  home  and  work.  Generally, 
p.^rklng  Is  not  a  problem.  For  those  who 
golf,  the  golf  course  is  near  enough  to  their 
place  of  work  to  permit  nine  holes  before 
dinner.  If  one  likes  to  hunt  and  fish,  the 
hunting  and  fishing  frequently  are  quite 
handy  also.  If  one  runs  Into  trouble,  the 
neighbors  will  help  and  not  look  the  other 
way. 

Of  course,  those  of  us  who  travel  a  good 
deal  find  much  of  this  Industrial  decentral- 
ization going  on  right  now.  Industrial 
plants  are  springing  up  In  many  places 
throughout  the  country,  but  they  are  also 
still  springing  up  In  the  metropolitan  areas 
as  well  and  In  greater  proportion.  At  the 
present  time,  we  have  a  continuation  of  the 
trend  to  greater  and  greater  big  city  crowd- 
ing. 

For  the  most  recent  10-year  period  for 
which  figures  are  available,  that  is  1952-62. 
the  number  of  business  establishments  of 
all  kinds,  manufacturing,  and  nonmanufac- 
turlng  combined,  that  had  over  100  em- 
ployees, increased  from  50.900  to  57.000.  Over 
48  percent  of  that  Increase  took  place  In  the 
already  overcrowded  164  counties  that  rep- 
resent metropolitan  areas. 


To  place  this  In  another  perspective,  by 
the  latest  figures  available,  the  number  of 
people  employed  In  manufacturing  plants 
in  the  rural  counties  Is  about  1.1  million  and 
has  gone  up  only  450,000  In  20  years.  The 
number  of  people  In  manufacturing  plants 
in  metropolitan  areas  Is  8.5  million  and  has 
gone  up  3.4  million  In  20  years,  over  seven 
times  as  much  as  In  the  rural  counties;  so 
5  percent  of  the  land  and  5  percent  of  the 
counties  have  had  seven  times  as  many  new 
Jobs  as  the  rural  60  percent  land  area.  This 
is  concentration  and  overcrowding  with  a 
vengeance. 

If  manufacturers  were  to  schedule  a  fair 
share  of  their  new  plants  to  the  small  places 
distant  from  the  metropolitan  areas  as  sug- 
gested here,  this  could  well  bring  down  the 
wrath  of  the  metropolitan  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  metropolitan  real  estate  promot- 
ers, but  It  shouldn't.  Even  If  there  were 
no  more  manufacturing  plants  built  In  the 
already  overcrowded  urban  areas,  there  Is 
still  more  cleanlnp  up  to  do,  more  building 
expansion,  more  growth  In  the  urban  centers 
than  probably  can  be  handled  well. 

Most  of  our  urban  centers  now  have  very 
dlfQcult  water  and  sewage  problems.  All  of 
them  need  housing  Improvements.  Their 
educational  facilities,  which  should  be  first- 
rate  to  cope  with  big  city  problems,  are.  In 
general,  far  from  that  much-needed  level. 
This  applies  to  the  situation  today.  With- 
out a  further  disproportionate  share  of  new 
manufacturing  plants  added  to  metropolitan 
centers,  the  load  on  transportation,  on  water 
and  sewage  systems,  on  houslr^  and  on  edu- 
cation win  be  vastly  greater  In  the  future 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  metro- 
politan centers  will  have  constantly  rising 
populations  and  greater  demands  on  con- 
tiguous business. 

It  happens  that  there  Is  an  enormous  seg- 
ment of  the  business  complex  that  can't  be 
disassociated  from  the  great  population  of 
the  metropolitan  centers.  I  refer  here  to 
the  services  Industry  which  Includes  retail- 
ing, wholesaling,  utilities,  transportation, 
construction,  entertainment,  banking,  Insur- 
ance, and  all  of  the  other  types  of  services 
that  are  necessarily  Indigenous  to  the  popu- 
lation. They  must  be  located  where  they 
are  needed.  It  also  happens  that  the  services 
part  of  our  economy  is  otir  fastest  growing 
portion  and  now  exceeds  In  emplo3rment  the 
manufacturing  part. 

The  metropolitan  areas  will  have  their 
hands  full  adjusting  to  the  growth  In  the 
services  industries  without  further  massive 
manufacturing  plant  loads. 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  think  that  In  this 
area  of  Industrial  development  and  popula- 
tion growth  that  everything  is  cut  and  dried 
In  my  company,  for  example,  we  now  have 
five  plants  In  metropolitan  areas.  We  are 
in  the  process  of  some  necessary  expansion 
in  three  of  these  plants.  We  have  rehabili- 
tated all  of  them  In  order  to  raise  their  pro- 
ductivity. 

I  do  not  think  for  the  future  that  It  would 
possibly  come  about  that  all  new  manufac- 
turing plants  could  be  located  In  the  counties 
of  smaller  population,  but  I  would  hope  that 
a  greater  portion  would  be  so  located  than 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past  so  that  the 
work  force  made  available  by  the  reduction 
In  numbers  of  farms  would  not  have  to 
move  to  the  metropolitan  areas  to  find  work. 
Assuming  It  to  be  desirable,  how  Is  this 
scattering  of  new  manufacturing  plants  to  be 
accomplished?  In  England  and  Prance,  for 
example.  It  is  done  by  government  flat. 
Belgium  has  a  most  effective  voluntary  pro- 
gram that  stresses  the  logic  of  utilizing 
available  rural  labor,  lower  taxes,  and  low- 
cost  real  estate.  I  think  In  our  country  de- 
centralization is  now  going  on  to  some  extent 
and  will  be  done  to  a  much  greater  degree 
as  the  relative  merits  of  locating  In  small 
rviral-type  communities  become  more  appar- 
ent to  our  manufacturing  companies.    Lower 
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costs  will  be  an  important  factor  and  here  I 
do  mean  labor  rates,  except  as  they  reflect 
lower  living  costs. 

There  are  many  places  in  our  country 
where  manufacturing  can  be  located  away 
from  the  metropolitan  centers.  Of  the  Na- 
tion's 28,800  manufacturing  establishments 
with  over  100  employees,  only  2,062  are  lo- 
cated In  these  rural  counties.  This  is  about 
one  such  plant  per  county.  Now  it  is  true, 
of  course,  that  a  part  of  this  land  Is  repre- 
sented by  mountainous  or  desert  areas,  but 
even  if  we  allow  for  this,  there  are  literally 
thousands  of  small  places  hungering  for 
manufacturing  industries.  Also,  most  coim- 
ties  away  from  metropolitan  areas,  that  have 
25,000  to  100.000  population,  are  far  from 
being  overcrowded  with  manufacturing 
plants. 

Using  our  company  as  an  example,  we  re- 
cently completed  construction  of  a  million- 
square-foot  plant  that  will  ultimately  re- 
quire about  1,500  people  In  Paris,  Tex.,  a 
community  of  about  21,000  people.  This 
was  a  very  close  decision  as  we  had  dozens 
of  opportunities  to  go  Into  small  places  in 
Texas  where  conditions  were  adequate  in  all 
respects.  We  were  In  the  happy  position  of 
being  able  to  choose  one  out  of  at  least  a 
dozen  excellent  communities.  We  are  now 
constructing  a  plant  in  Sumter,  S.C,  a  town 
of  23.000.  This  plant  could  have  gone  Into 
any  one  of  fifty  locations  In  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  country,  all  with  adequate  land, 
labor,  water,  utilities,  etc. 

I  could  give  examples  of  other  such  plants 
in  Ohio,  Maryland,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska. Arkansas,  and  California.  These 
plants  are  located  in  towns  as  small  as  2,000 
population.  In  these  places,  employees  are 
sometimes  drawn  from  a  radius  of  15  to  20 
miles.  In  the  past  15  years,  our  medium-size 
company  has  added  roughly  14,000  employees 
in  smaller  communities  as  our  business  has 
expanded.  This  has  meant  that  some  50,000 
to  60,000  family  members  have  been  held  in 
their  home  communities  rather  than  forced 
to  drift  into  larger  places  looking  for  jobs 
plus  at  least  that  number  of  people  in  the 
services  Industries  dependent  on  money  cir- 
culating from  those  families. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  obstacles  to  oper- 
ating manufacturing  plants  in  small  cities 
and  towns.  The  difficulties  might  be  con- 
sidered to  be  these :  lack  of  management  and 
executive  personnel,  reluctance  of  some  com- 
pany executives  or  their  wives  to  take  as- 
signments in  small  communities,  lack  of 
trained  mechanical  workers.  Inadequate  util- 
ities, and  lack  of  construction  work  forces. 
Of  all  of  these,  the  most  serious  one  is  the 
possibility  of  inadequate  utilities.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  put  in  one's  own  water  or  sew- 
age system.  This  is  an  extra  cost,  of  course, 
but  we  have  found  it  to  be  more  than  offset 
by  the  lower  tax  rates.  The  matter  of  the 
lack  of  trained  people  is  a  myth  in  my  opin- 
ion. The  men  and  women  from  farms  and 
small  towns  tend  to  have  good  work  habits 
because  of  their  way  of  life  and  their  early 
training.  Our  organization  at  Paris,  Tex., 
for  example,  where  we  took  a  green  force 
from  scratch  and  trained  It  to  handle  some 
of  the  fastest  metalworklng  machines,  such 
as,  can  body  makers  and  aluminum  presses, 
and  intricate  electrical  devices,  such  as  elec- 
tronic sorting  machines,  automatic  controls 
and  computers,  developed  the  necessary  skills 
in  at  least  as  short  a  time  as  Is  par  for  the 
course  in  urban  centers. 

Being  the  main  Industry  In  a  town  has 
niany  advantages  but  also  I  suppose  has  the 
disadvantage  of  being  constantly  In  the  spot- 
light. However,  an  Industry  that  deals  fairly 
with  Its  neighbors  and  employees  has  lots  of 
friends.  This  can  be  Important  during  criti- 
cal periods. 

Small  towns  cannot  compete  with  large 
centers  for  cultural  activities — the  theater, 
museums,  concerts,  lectures,  etc. — but  I  don't 
think  this  Is  a  crltlcp.l  matter.     There  are 


fast  airplane  services,  national  magazines, 
national  newspapers,  and  national  radio  and 
television,  but  most  of  all,  the  fast  and  fre- 
quent means  of  travel  permits  those  who 
live  in  small  places  to  visit  large  cities  with 
great  ease  and  at  low  travel  cost.  And,  I 
suppose,  we  might  put  forth  the  advantages 
of  communing  with  nature  as  being  a  cul- 
tural advantage  favoring  the  small  town. 

If  someone  should  ask  us  whether  rural 
places  and  small  towns  can  equal  the  urban 
centers  as  the  spawning  ground  for  business, 
government,  education,  and  scientific  leaders, 
the  record  to  date  indicates  that  the  answer 
is  "Yes."  For  example,  of  the  100  presidents 
of  the  country's  leading  industrial  firms,  23 
were  born  In  metropolitan  areas,  but  41  came 
from  small  towns  or  rural  communities.  Of 
the  100  U.S.  Senators,  only  13  came  from 
metropolitan  areas,  while  59  came  from  the 
predominantly  rural  counties.  For  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet  composed  of  12,  only  3 
came  from  metropolitan  areas,  and  5  came 
from  rural  places.  Of  the  20  heads  of  the 
Nation's  leading  colleges  and  universities, 
only  3  were  born  in  metropolitan  areas,  while 
12  came  from  small  towns  and  farms.  Of 
the  20  top  men  in  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  which  Includes  11  members  of  the 
Council  and  9  division  chairmen,  4  were  born 
in  metropolitan  areas,  while  9  were  born  in 
small  places.  This  does  not  prove  that  the 
riiral  counties  are  better  than  the  metropoli- 
tan areas  for  developing  future  leaders,  but 
it  does  indicate  pretty  persuasively  that  there 
is  no  disadvantage  to  being  born  and  brought 
up  on  a  farm  or  in  a  small  rural  town. 

I  think  I  have  certainly  shown  a  leaning 
toward  locating  a  fair  share  of  manufactur- 
ing plants  away  from  the  big  population  cen- 
ters at  this  stage  in  our  country's  develop- 
ment. My  purpose  has  not  been  to  disparage 
the  big  city,  but  rather  to  indicate  the  im- 
portance of  avoiding  further  unnecessary 
overcrowding  and  additional  distortions  in 
our  already  mairunoth  centers  that  will  re- 
sult through  failing  to  provide  Jobs  in  the 
rural  counties  for  the  coming  millions  from 
these  niral  counties  who  will  need  nonfarm 
Jobs. 

[From  The  State,  Columbia,  S.C,  Sept.  24, 
1965] 

Farm   and  Factory 

Three  cheers  for  W.  B.  Murphy  and  his 
refreshing  view  of  rural  America  in  an  in- 
dustrial age. 

Mr.  Murphy  Is  president  of  Campbell  Soup 
Co.,  one  of  South  Carolina's  latest  bluechlp 
corporate  citizens.  He  also  is  a  champion 
of  a  point  of  view  which  gives  both  credit 
and  confidence  to  Americans  who  live  on 
the  farms  in  the  small  towns  which  dot  the 
hinterland. 

He  harbors  no  hostility  against  big  city 
folk.  On  the  contrary,  he  probably  casts  a 
loving  eye  on  the  teeming  millions  who 
Inhabit  our  metropolitan  centers,  since  they 
constitute  the  greatest  market  for  his  prod- 
ucts. But  when  It  comes  to  the  business  of 
locating  Industrial  plants,  Mr.  Murphy  cor- 
rectly sees  that  further  indvistrlalization  of 
big  cities  will  simply  add  to  urban  conges- 
tion, confusion,  and  complexity. 

He  advocates  a  decentralization  of  indus- 
try, with  particular  attention  being  paid  to 
the  placement  of  plants  in  less-populated 
areas.  His  company's  decision  to  locate  a 
Campbell's  plant  at  Sumter  is  a  case  in 
point.  His  thinking  and  the  corporation's 
policy  serve  the  double-barreled  purpose  of 
reducing  urbanization  while  stimulating 
economic  progress  in  rural  areas. 

Just  this  week,  Mr.  Murphy  voiced  this 
concept  before  the  Economic  Club  of  De- 
troit in  these  words : 

"If  jobs  are  available  in  the  metropolitan 
areas,  the  people  are  going  to  those  Jobs. 
By  the  same  token,  if  Jobs  are  available 
in  the  thousands  of  small  towns  and  cities 
away  from  metropolitan  areas,  I  think  most 


of  the  people  in  these  rural  areas  will  not 
move.  They  will  prefer  to  live  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  raised." 

That  attitude  Is  not  new  In  South  Carolina, 
for  many  textile  and  other  firms  already  have 
built  thriving  factories  far  from  the  cities  of 
oiu-  State.  Their  decision  has  been  vindi- 
cated, for  the  productivity  of  these  out-of- 
town  plants  has  surpassed  their  fondest 
hopes  In  almost  every  Instance. 

Mr.  Murphy  himself  pointed  out  to  his  De- 
troit listeners  that  the  work  habits  of  men 
and  women  from  the  farms  and  small  towns 
make  them  productive  employees  In  industry. 
Many  a  country  boy  (or  girl)  can  testify  that 
the  40-hour  workweek  of  industry  is  a  wel- 
come relief  from  the  dawn-to-dusk  labor 
down  on  the  farm. 

Furthermore,  Industrial  work  hours  make 
if  possible  for  many  an  employee  to  do  a 
little  farming  along  with  his  factory  work, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  maintaining  a  gar- 
den and  perhaps  some  livestock  and  poultry. 

Mr.  Murphy  and  Campbell's  Soup  are  not 
blazing  any  novel  trail  in  South  Carolina,  but 
their  obvious  dedication  to  the  idea  of  riu-al 
indtjstry  adds  stature  and  stability  to  a  con- 
cept which  can  mean  much  to  the  entire 
Nation. 

We  naturally  are  Interested  in  seeing  the 
pattern  followed  in  South  Carolina  and  the 
South.  But  the  larger  view  envisions  a  simi- 
lar application  all  over  America,  with  the  in- 
evitable result  that  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
will  benefit  from  the  strengthening  of  the 
agricultural  economy  and  the  stabilizing  of 
the  rural  poptilation. 

Making  good-pa3ring  Jobs  available  within 
easy  reach  of  rural  folk  is  one  answer — per- 
haps the  best  one  yet — to  the  recvuring  ques- 
tion of  slowing  the  rtish  from  cotintry  into 
the  city. 

THE  CHINA  CLIPPER 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  wish  to  add  my  voice  to  those  hailing 
the  30th  anniversary  of  the  historic 
flight  of  Pan  American  Airways  over  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  Hawaii  and  beyond  to 
the  Orient  shores  of  that  sea. 

When  the  China  Clipper  rose  from  the 
waters  of  San  Francisco  Bay  on  Novem- 
ber 22,  1935,  its  first  destination  was 
Hawaii — my  land  and  now  my  State. 

Such  was  the  precise  planning  of  the 
men  who  directed  Pan  American  Airways 
and  the  men  who  flew  those  early  flying 
boats,  that  the  China  Clipper  settled  on 
the  water  at  Honolulu  practically  on  the 
minute  of  her  scheduled  time. 

Up  until  that  flight,  which  was  the  first 
commercial  scheduled  flight  to  cross  any 
of  the  earth's  major  oceans,  the  only  air- 
planes that  had  flown  the  2,400  miles 
that  separate  Hawaii  from  the  mainland 
were  daring  stunt  flights. 

We  all  recall  the  Dole  flights.  We  re- 
member the  remarkable  feats  of  Sir 
Charles  Kingsford-Smlth,  the  valiant 
Australian.  These  flights  were  once- 
only,  special  flights  with  special  prepa- 
rations in  the  way  of  extra  gas  tanks 
and  no  mail  or  cargo. 

In  its  way  Pan  American's  first  flight 
was  a  special  flight.  There  were  special 
preparations  for  it.  Eight  years  of  over- 
ocean  flying  experience  lay  behind  it, 
from  those  first  days  in  1927  when  the 
young  Juan  T.  Trippe  launched  the  first 
regular  flights  from  Key  West  90  miles  to 
Havana. 

In  those  8  years  Pan  American  had  ex- 
panded down  through  Central  and  South 
America  and  into  the  Caribbean.  They 
were  years  of  the  application  of  sound 
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engineering  to  flying,  of  scientiflc  build- 
ing of  aircraft  capable  of  safe,  long- 
range  trips.  They  were  years  of  devel- 
oping new  techniques  in  radio  and 
navigation. 

Ever  since  1919  when  the  20-year-old 
Juan  Trippe  was  fresh  out  of  the  Navy 
air  arm  of  World  War  I,  this  youth  had 
thought  of  a  day  when  flying  would  be 
a  regular  means  of  communication  and 
not  a  thing  of  barnstorming  pilots  flying 
from  cow  pastures  in  Jenny  biplanes. 

He  felt  that  with  the  American  genius 
for  planning  and  construction,  and  the 
American  spirit  for  overcoming  obsta- 
cles, there  was  no  part  of  the  world  that 
could  not  in  time  be  reached  by  regular 
and  dependable  air  service. 

This,  then,  is  what  he  and  his  col- 
leagues provided  in  the  Pacific  in  1935. 
by  pioneering  the  air  route  between  the 
mainland  and  Hawaii,  thus  starting  a 
trend  that  today  makes  me  proud  of  rep- 
resenting the  50th  State  of  the  Union. 

That  first  flight  of  the  China  Clipper — 
an  enormous  flying  machine  in  its  day 
with  four  of  the  most  powerful  engines 
then  developed — reached  Hawaii  in  20 
hours.  It  was  aptly  named  a  "Clipper" 
for  it  carried  on  in  the  air  the  tradition 
of  those  Yankee  clipper  ships  which  in 
the  days  of  sail  were  the  fastest  things 
afloat  on  the  vast  oceans  of  the  world. 

Sailing  ships  had  yielded  to  steam  in 
those  days  30  years  ago.  Yet  it  took  the 
fastest  steamer  almost  5  days  to  make 
the  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to  Hono- 
lulu. Here  in  one  abrupt  leap  the  time 
distance  separating  my  islands  and  the 
mainland  had  been  cut  to  one-sixth  or 
less  overnight. 

Since  that  day  this  pioneering  airline 
has  continued  to  spur  the  design  and  pro- 
duction of  yet  faster  airplanes.  The 
China  Clipper,  which  was  a  Martin 
M-130,  gave  way  to  the  Boeing  B-314 
Clipper,  larger  and  faster,  bringing  Ha- 
waii still  closer  to  the  mainland. 

During  World  War  II  this  fast  route 
to  Hawaii  became  an  aerial  lifeline,  with 
Pan  American's  great  planes  flying  men 
and  military  supplies  of  the  highest 
priority. 

After  the  war,  with  the  advent  of 
suitable  landing  fields.  Pan  Am  intro- 
duced faster  land  planes — the  DC-4,  the 
Constellation,  and  the  Boeing  Strato- 
crxiiser.  The  time  was  cut  to  12,  to  11.  to 
9  hours. 

Then,  with  the  350-mile-an-hour  UC- 
7's,  to  7*2  hours.  In  1959  when  Pan 
American  was  first  to  introduce  jets  on 
the  run,  the  time  was  cut  to  the  present 
5  hours. 

Five  hours.  Five  hours  against  the  5 
days  of  just  30  years  ago.  Days  turned 
into  hours.  The  50th  State  brought  next 
door.  The  meaning  of  this  to  Hawaii  has 
been  incalculable.  It  has  brought  us 
visitors,  first  in  the  thousands,  then  in 
the  tens  of  thousands,  and  now  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  per  year. 

Pan  Am's  leadership  was  not  only  in 
speed  and  safety.  It  has  pioneered  in 
reducing  the  costs  of  air  travel.  An- 
other idea  of  Juan  Tiippe's  was  to  help 
bring  about  the  day  when  air  travel 
could  be  brought  within  the  range  of  the 
man  of  average  purse.  And  now  we  are 
seeing  that  day  in  tourist  travel  to  Ha- 


waii. Secretaries  can  spend  their  vaca- 
tions in  the  fragrance  of  ginger  blossoms 
and  Plumeria  flowers — by  the  golden 
sands  of  Waikiki  and  in  the  neighbor 
islands  of  Hawaii,  Maul,  and  Kauai. 

New  hotels  have  risen  on  the  beaches 
of  the  neighbor  islands  and  the  jets  of 
today  bring  over  the  visitors  to  flll  them. 
Yet  there  are  vast  areas  of  open  counti-y. 
miles  of  vacant  sandy  beaches  still  open 
in  our  State.  The  potential  has  hardly 
been  tapped,  even  with  a  tide  of  visitors 
now  grown  beyond  the  half  million  a  year 
point. 

The  airplane  did  this,  thanks  to  its 
ability  to  bring  the  cost  of  travel  down  to 
the  level  of  the  wage  earner.  In  the  early 
days  of  Pan  Am's  air  service  to  Hawaii 
the  one-way  fare  was  $360  when  the  dol- 
lar was  worth  at  least  three  times  what 
it  is  today.  In  other  words  it  was  the 
equivalent  of  $1,000  in  today's  money. 

Yet  today  the  fare  from  the  mainland 
to  Hawaii  has  been  brought  down  to  just 
$100.  The  travel  time  reduced  from  5 
days  to  5  hours,  the  fare  reduced  to  a 
tenth  of  what  it  was — and  all  in  just 
30  years. 

No  wonder  our  land  has  burgeoned. 
No  wonder  it  has  joined  the  Union  as  the 
50th  State. 

Such  is  the  air  age  ushered  in  just  30 
years  ago  by  that  historic  flight  of  Pan 
American  Airways. 


POPE  PAULS  VISIT  HAS  LEFT  ITS 
MARK 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  Mary 
McGrory.  for  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  writes: 

America's  first  papal  visit  began  in  uncer- 
tainty on  both  sides  and  ended  In  glowing 
satisfaction  all  around.  It  also  helped  to 
define  the  personality  and  purpose  of  Pope 
Paul  VI  better  than  ^ny  episode  of  the 
pontificate  he  assumed  3  years  ago.  Hl.s 
commitment  Is  to  the  United  Nations;  his 
mission  Is  world  peace. 

It  was  my  great  privilege,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  been  present  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly  at  the 
United  Nations  when  Pope  Paul  deliv- 
ered his  historic  message.  I  was  struck 
by  the  fervor  of  his  plea  for  peace,  raid 
by  the  strength  of  his  endorsement  of 
the  United  Nations.  He  not  only  called 
it  "the  last  hope  of  concord  and  peace," 
but  described  it  as  a  "bridge  between 
peoples"  helping  "to  hasten  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Pope  Paul's 
eloquent  address  at  the  United  Nations 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tr.\nslatiojj  of  Pope's  Address  at  U.N. 

As  we  commence  our  address  to  th'.s 
unique  world  audience,  we  wish  to  thank 
your  Secretary  General,  U.  Thant,  for  the  In- 
vitation which  he  extended  to  us  to  visit  the 
United  Nations,  on  the  occasion  of  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  this  world 
Institution  for  peace  and  for  collaboration 
between  the  peoples  of  the  entire  earth. 

Our  thanks  also  to  the  President  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Mr.  Amitore  Fanfanl.  who 
used  such  kind  language  In  our  regard  from 
the  very  day  of  his  election. 


We  thank  all  of  you  here  present  for  your 
kind  welcome,  and  we  present  to  each  one  of 
you  our  deferential  and  sincere  salutation. 
In  friendship  you  have  invited  us  and  ad- 
mitted us  to  this  ipeetlng;  and  It  is  as  a 
friend  that  we  are  here  today. 

We  express  to  you  our  cordial  personal 
homage,  and  we  bring  you  that  of  the  entire 
Second  Vatican  Ecumenical  Council  now 
meeting  In  Rome,  and  represented  here  by 
the  eminent  cardinals  who  accompany  us 
for  this  purpose. 

In  their  name  and  In  our  own,  to  each  and 
every  one  of  you.  honor  and  greeting. 

This  encounter,  as  you  all  understand, 
marks  a  simple  and  at  the  same  time  a  great 
moment.  It  is  simple  because  you  have  be- 
fore you  a  humble  man;  your  brother;  and 
among  you  all.  representatives  of  sovereign 
states,  the  least  invested.  If  you  wish  to  think 
of  him  thus,  with  a  minuscule,  as  It  were 
symbolic,  temporal  sovereignty,  only  as  much 
as  is  necessary  to  be  free  to  exercise  his 
spiritual  mission,  and  to  assure  all  those  who 
deal  with  him  that  he  Is  Independent  of 
every  other  sovereignty  of  this  world. 

But  he,  who  now  addresses  you.  has  no 
temporal  power,  nor  any  ambition  to  com- 
pete with  you.  In  fact,  we  have  nothing  to 
ask  for.  no  question  to  raise;  we  have  only 
a  desire  to  express  and  a  permission  to  re- 
quest; namely,  that  of  serving  you  Insofar 
as  we  can.  with  disinterest,  with  humility 
and  love. 

FIRST  DECLARATION 

This  Is  our  first  declaration.  As  you  can 
see.  it  Is  so  simple  as  to  seem  Insignificant 
to  this  assembly,  which  always  treats  of 
most  Important  and  most  difficult  matters. 

We  said  also,  however,  and  all  here  tod.iy 
feel  It.  that  this  moment  Is  also  a  great  one. 
Great  for  us.  great  for  you. 

For  us:  you  know  well  who  we  are.  What- 
ever may  be  the  opinion  you  have  of  the 
Pontiff  of  Rome,  you  know  our  mission. 

We  are  the  bearer  of  a  message  for  all 
mankind.  And  this  we  are.  not  only  In  our 
own  personal  name  and  In  the  name  of  the 
great  Catholic  family;  but  also  In  that  of 
those  Christian  brethren  who  share  the  same 
sentiments  which  we  express  here,  par- 
ticularly of  those  who  so  kindly  charged  us 
explicitly  to  be  their  spokesman  here. 

Like  a  messenger  who.  after  a  long  journey, 
finally  succeeds  In  delivering  the  letter 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  him.  so  we 
appreciate  the  good  fortune  of  this  moment. 
however  brief,  which  fulfills  a  desire  nour- 
ished In  the  heart  for  nearly  20  centuries. 

For.  as  you  will  remember,  we  are  very 
ancient:  we  here  represent  a  long  history: 
we  here  celebrate  the  epilog  of  a  wfearying 
pilgrimage  in  search  of  a  conversation  with 
the  entire  world,  ever  since  the  command 
was  given  to  us:  Go  and  bring  the  good  new3 
to  all  peoples. 

Now,  you  here  represent  all  peoples,  allow 
us  to  tell  you  thit  we  have  a  message,  a 
happy  message,  to  deliver  to  each  one  of  you 
and  to  all. 

1.  We  might  call  our  message  a  ratification. 
a  solemn  moral  ratification  of  this  lofty  in- 
stitution. This  message  comes  from  our  his- 
torical experience. 

As  "an  expert  In  humanity."  we  bring  to 
this  organization  the  suffrage  of  our  recent 
predecessors,  that  of  the  entire  Catholic 
episcopate  and  our  own,  convinced  ns  we  are 
that  this  organization  represents  the  oblig.i- 
tory  path  of  modern  civilization  and  of  world 
peace. 

In  saying  this,  we  feel  we  are  making  our 
own  the  voice  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living: 
of  the  dead  who  fell  In  the  terrible  wars  of 
the  past;  of  the  living  who  survived  those 
wars,  bearing  in  their  hearts  ^a  condemn.T- 
tlon  of  those  who  would  try  to  renew  wars: 
and  also  of  those  living  who  rise  up  fresh  and 
confident,  the  youth  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, who  legitimately  dream  of  a  better 
human  race. 
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And  we  also  make  our  own  the  voice  of 
the  poor,  the  disinherited,  the  suffering,  of 
those  who  hunger  and  thirst  for  justice,  for 
the  dignity  of  life,  for  freedom,  for  well-being 
and  progress.  The  peoples  of  the  earth  turn 
to  the  United  Nations  as  the  last  hope  of 
concord  and  peace;  we  presume  to  present 
here,  with  their  tribute  of  honor  and  of  hope, 
our  own  tribute  also.  That  is  why  this  mo- 
ment is  great  for  you.  also. 

2.  We  feel  that  you  are  already  aware  of 
this.  Harken  now  to  the  continuation  of 
our  message.  It  becomes  a  message  of  good 
wishes  for  the  future.  The  edifice  which 
you  have  constructed  must  never  fall;  it 
must  be  perfected,  and  made  equal  to  the 
needs  which  world  history  will  present. 

You  mark  a  stage  in  the  development  of 
m.ankind  from  which  retreat  must  never  be 
admitted  but  from  which  It  Is  necessary 
that  advance  be  made. 

To  the  pluralism  of  states,  which  can  no 
longer  Ignore  one  another,  you  offer  an 
extremely  simple  and  fruitful  formula  of  co- 
existence. 

First  of  all,  you  recognize  and  distinguish 
the  ones  and  the  others.  You  do  not  confer 
existence  upon  states;  but  you  qualify  each 
single  nation  as  fit  to  sit  In  the  orderly  con- 
gress of  peoples. 

That  is.  you  grant  recognition,  of  the  high- 
est ethical  and  Juridical  value,  to  each  single 
sovereign  national  community,  guaranteeing 
it  an  honored  International  citizenship. 

A  VBREAT    SERVICE 

This  In  Itself  Is  a  great  service  to  the  cause 
of  humanity,  namely  to  define  clearly  and  to 
honor  the  national  subjects  of  the  world 
community,  and  to  classify  them  In  a  Jurid- 
ical condition,  worthy  thereby  of  being 
recognized  and  respected  by  all,  and  from 
which  there  may  derive  an  orderly  and  stable 
system  of  International  life. 

You  give  sanction  to  the  great  principle 
that  the  relations  between  peoples  should  be 
regulated  by  reason,  by  Justice,  by  law,  by 
negotiation;  not  by  force,  nor  by  violence, 
not  by  war,  not  by  fear  or  by  deceit. 

Thus  it  must  be.  Allow  us  to  congratulate 
you  for  having  had  the  wisdom  to  open  this 
hall  to  the  younger  peoples,  to  those  states 
which  have  recently  attained  Independence 
and  national  freedom.  Their  presence  is  the 
proof  of  the  universality  and  magnanimity 
which  Inspire  the  principles  of  this  institu- 
tion. 

Thus  it  must  be.  This  is  our  praise  and 
our  good  wish;  and,  as  you  can  see,  we  do 
not  attribute  these  as  from  outside;  we 
derive  them  from  Inside,  from  the  very 
genius  of  your  Institution. 

3.  Your  charter  goes  further  than  this,  and 
o'or  message  advances  with  it.  You  exist  and 
operate  to  unite  the  nations,  to  bind  states 
together. 

Let  us  use  this  second  formula:  to  bring 
the  ones  together  with  the  others. 

You  are  an  association.  You  are  a  bridge 
between  peoples.  You  are  a  network  of  rela- 
tions between  states.  We  would  almost  say 
that  your  chief  characteristic  Is  a  refiectlon, 
as  it  were.  In  the  temporal  field,  of  what  our 
Catholic  Church  aspires  to  be  In  the  spiritual 
field:    unique,   and   universal. 

In  the  ideological  construction  of  mankind. 
there  Is  on  the  natural  level  nothing  superior 
to  this.  Your  vocation  Is  to  make  brothers 
not  only  of  some  but  of  all  peoples,  a  dlflScult 
undertaking.  Indeed;  but  this  It  Is,  your  most 
noble  undertaking.  Is  there  anyone  who 
does  not  see  the  necessity  of  coming  thus 
progressively  to  the  establishment  of  a  world 
authority,  able  to  act  eflacaciously  on  the  Ju- 
ridical and  political  levels? 

WISH   REITERATED 

Once  more  we  reiterate  our  good  wish: 
Advance  always.  We  will  go  fxirther,  and  say: 
strive  to  bring  back  among  you  any  who  have 
separated  themselves,  and  study  the  right 
method  of  uniting  to  your  pact  of  brother- 


hood, in  honor  and  loyalty,  those  who  do  not 
yet  share  In  It. 

Act  so  that  those  still  outside  will  desire 
and  merit  the  confidence  of  all;  and  then  be 
generous  In  granting  such  confidence.  You 
have  the  good  fortune  and  the  honor  of  sit- 
ting In  this  assembly  of  peaceful  community; 
hear  us  as  we  say:  Insure  that  the  reciprocal 
trust  which  here  unites  you,  and  enables  you 
to  do  good  and  great  things,  may  never  be 
undermined  or  betrayed. 

4.  The  Inherent  logic  of  this  wish,  which 
might  be  considered  to  pertain  to  the  very 
structure  of  your  organization,  leads  us  to 
complete  it  with  other  formulas.  Thus,  let 
no  one,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  member  of  your 
union,  be  superior  to  the  others;  never  one 
above  the  other. 

This  Is  the  formula  of  eq\iality.  We  are 
well  aware  that  It  must  be  completed  by  the 
evaluation  of  other  factors  besides  simple 
membership  in  this  institution;  but  equal- 
ity, too,  belongs  to  its  constitution. 

You  are  not  equal,  but  here  you  make  your- 
selves equal. 

For  several  among  you,  this  may  be  an  act 
of  high  virtue;  allow  us  to  say  this  to  you,  as 
the  representative  of  a  religion  which  accom- 
plishes salvation  through  the  humility  of  Its 
Divine  Founder.  Men  cannot  be  brothers  If 
they  are  not  himible. 

It  Is  pride,  no  matter  how  legitimate  It  may 
seem  to  be,  which  provokes  tension  and 
struggles  for  prestige,  for  predominance, 
colonialism,  egoism;  that  is,  pride  disrupts 
brotherhood. 

5.  And  now  our  message  reaches  Its  high- 
est point,  which  is,  at  first,  a  negative  point. 

You  are  expecting  us  to  utter  this  sen- 
tence, and  we  are  well  aware  of  Its  gravity 
and  solemnity: 

Not  the  ones  against  the  others,  never 
again,  never  more. 

It  was  principally  for  this  pturpose  that 
the  organization  of  the  United  Nations  arose : 
against  war,  in  favor  of  peace. 

Listen  to  the  lucid  words  of  the  great  de- 
parted John  Kennedy,  who  proclaimed,  4 
years  ago:  "Mankind  must  put  an  end  to 
war,  or  war  will  put  an  end  to  mankind." 

Many  words  are  not  needed  to  proclaim 
this  loftiest  aim  of  your  institution.  It  suf- 
fices to  remember  that  the  blood  of  millions 
of  men,  that  numberless  and  unheard  of 
sufferings,  useless  slaughter,  and  frightful 
ruin,  are  the  sanction  of  the  pact  which 
unites  you,  with  an  oath  which  must  change 
the  future  history  of  the  world: 

WAR    NEVER    AGAIN 

No  more  war,  war  never  again.  Peace,  It  Is 
peace  which  must  guide  the  destinies  of 
peoples  and  of  all  mankind. 

Gratitude  to  you,  glory  to  you,  who  for  20 
years  have  labored  for  peace.  Gratitude  and 
glory  to  you  for  the  conflicts  which  you  have 
prevented  or  have  brought  to  an  end.  The 
results  of  your  efforts  in  recent  days  In  favor 
of  peace,  even  If  not  yet  proved  decisive,  are 
such  as  to  deserve  that  we  presuming  to  In- 
terpret the  sentiments  of  the  world,  express 
to  you  both  praise  and  thanks. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  performed  and  you 
continue  to  perform  a  great  work :  the  educa- 
tion of  mankind  in  the  ways  of  peace.  The 
U.N.  is  the  great  school  where  that  education 
Is  imparted.  And  we  are  today  in  the  as- 
sembly hall  of  that  school. 

Everyone  taking  his  place  here  becomes  a 
pupil  and  also  a  teacher  in  the  art  of  build- 
ing F>eace.  When  you  leave  this  hall,  the 
world  looks  upon  you  as  the  architects  and 
constructors  of  peace. 

Peace,  as  you  know.  Is  not  built  up  only 
by  means  of  politics,  by  the  balance  of  forces 
and  of  interests.  It  Is  constructed  with  the 
mind,  with  Ideas,  with  works  of  peace. 

You  labor  in  this  great  construction.  But 
you  are  still  at  the  beginnings. 

Will  the  world  ever  succeed  in  changing 
that  selfish  and  bellicose  mentality  which, 


up  to  now,  has  been  Interwoven  into  so  fhuch 
of  Its  history? 

It  Is  hard  to  foresee;  but  It  Is  easy  to 
afllrm  that  It  Is  toward  that  new  history — 
peaceful,  truly  human,  history,  as  promised 
by  God  to  men  of  good  will,  that  we  must 
resolutely  march;  the  roads  thereto  are  al- 
ready well  marked  out  for  you;  and  the  first 
Is  that  of  disarmament. 

LET    THE    ARMS    FALL 

If  you  wish  to  be  brothers,  let  the  arms  fall 
from  your  hands.  One  cannot  love  while 
holding  offensive  arms. 

Those  armaments,  especially  those  terrible 
arms  which  modern  science  has  given  you, 
long  before  they  produce  victims  and  ruins, 
nourish  bad  feelings,  create  nightmares,  dis- 
trust and  somber  resolutions;  they  demand 
enormous  expenditures;  they  obstruct  proj- 
ects of  union  and  useful  collaboration;  they 
falsify  the  psychology  of  peoples. 

As  long  as  man  remains  that  weak,  change- 
able and  even  wicked  being  that  he  often 
shows  himself  to  be,  defensive  arms  will,  un- 
fortunately, be  necessary. 

You,  however.  In  your  courage  and  vallance, 
are  studying  the  ways  of  guaranteeing  the 
security  of  international  life,  without  having 
recotirse  to  arms. 

This  Is  a  most  noble  aim,  this  the  peoples 
expect  of  you,  this  must  be  obtained. 

Let  unanimous  trust  in  this  institution 
grow,  let  its  authority  increase;  and  this  aim, 
we  believe,  will  be  secured. 

Gratitude  will  be  expressed  to  you  by  all 
peoples,  relieved  as  they  will  then  be  from 
the  crushing  expenses  of  armaments,  and 
freed  from  the  nightmare  of  an  ever-immi- 
nent war. 

We  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that  many  of 
you  have  considered  favorably  our  invitation, 
addressed  to  all  states  in  the  cause  of  peace 
from  Bombay,  last  E>ecember,  to  divert  to  the 
benefit  of  the  developing  countries  at  least 
a  part  of  the  savings,  which  could  be  realized 
by  reducing  armaments. 

We  here  renew  that  invitation,  trusting  in 
your  sentiments  of  humanity  and  generosity. 

6.  In  so  doing,  we  become  aware  that  we 
are  echoing  another  principle  which  is  struc- 
tural to  the  United  Nations,  which  is  its 
positive  and  affirmative  high  point;  namely, 
that  you  work  here  not  only  to  avert  con- 
flicts between  states,  but  also  to  make  them 
capable  of  working  the  ones  for  the  others. 

You  are  not  satisfied  with  facilitating  mere 
coexistence  between  nations;  you  take  a  much 
greater  step  forward,  one  deserving  of  our 
praise  and  our  support — you  organize  the 
brotherly  collaboration  of  peoples. 

In  this  way  a  system  of  solidarity  is  set  up, 
and  its  lofty  civilized  alms  win  the  orderly 
and  unanimous  support  of  all  the  family  of 
peoples  for  the  common  good  and  for  the 
good  of  each  Individual. 

This  aspect  of  the  organization  of  the 
United  Nations  is  the  most  beautiful;  it  is 
its  most  truly  human  visage;  It  is  the  Ideal 
of  which  mankind  dreams  on  Its  pilgrimage 
through  time;  It  Is  the  world's  greatest  hope; 
It  Is.  we  presume  to  say.  the  reflection  of  the 
loving  and  transcendent  design  of  God  for 
the  progress  of  the  hiunan  family  on  earth — 
a  reflection  in  which  we  see  the  message  of 
the  gospel  which  is  heavenly  become  earthly. 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  us  that  here  we  hear 
the  echo  of  the  voice  of  our  predecessors, 
and  particularly  of  that  of  Pope  John  XXin. 
whose  message  of  "Pacem  in  Terris"  was  so 
honorably  and  significantly  received  among 
you. 

RIGHTS  PROCLAIMED       " 

You  proclaim  here  the  fundamental  rights 
and  duties  of  man.  his  dignity,  his  freedom — 
and  above  all  his  religious  freedom.  We  feel 
that  you  thus  interpret  the  highest  sphere 
of  human  wisdom  and.  we  might  add,  its 
sacred  character.  For  you  deal  here  above 
all  with  human  life;  and  the  life  of  man  is 
sacred;  no  one  may  dare  offend  it.    Respect 
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for  life,  even  with  regard  to  the  great  prob- 
lem of  birth,  must  find  here  in  your  assembly 
Its  highest  affirmation  and  its  most  reasoned 
defense. 

You  must  strive  to  multiply  bread  so  that 
it  suffices  for  the  tables  of  mankind,  and  not 
rather  favor  an  artificial  control  of  birth, 
which  v/ould  be  irrational,  in  order  to  di- 
minish the  number  of  guests  at  the  banquet 
of  life. 

It  does  not  suffice,  however,  to  feed  the 
hungry,  it  Is  neces.sary  also  to  assure  to  each 
man  a  life  conformed  to  his  dignity.  This 
too  you  strive  to  perform.  We  may  consider 
this  the  fulflUment  before  our  very  eyes,  and 
by  your  efforts,  of  that  prophetical  announce- 
ment so  applicable  to  your  institution:  "They 
will  melt  down  their  swords  into  plowshares, 
their  spears  into  pruning  forks." 

Are  you  not  using  t*e  prodigious  energies 
of  the  earth  and  the  magnificent  Inventions 
of  science,  no  longer  as  instruments  of 
death  but  as  tools  of  life  for  humanity's  new 

era? 

We  know  how  Intense  and  ever  more  effi- 
cacious are  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  dependent  world  agencies  to  assist 
those  governments  who  need  help  to  hasten 
their  economic  and  social  progress. 

We  know  how  ardently  you  labor  to  over- 
come illiteracy  and  to  spread  good  culture 
throughout  the  world;  to  give  men  adequate 
modern  medical  assistance;  to  employ  In 
man's  service  the  marvelous  resources  of 
science  of  technique  and  of  organization — 
all  of  this  is  magnificent,  and  merits  the 
praise  and  support  of  all.  Including  our  own. 
We  ourselves,  wish  to  give  the  good  exam- 
Dle  even  though  the  smallness  of  oiir  means 
is  inadequate  to  the  practical  and  quantita- 
tive needs.  We  intend  to  intensify  the 
development  of  our  charitable  Institutions 
to  combat  world  hunger  and  fulfill  world 
needs.  It  is  thus,  and  In  no  other  way.  that 
peace  can  be  built  up. 

7  One  more  word,  gentlemen,  our  final 
word :  this  edifice  which  you  are  constructing 
does  not  rest  upon  merely  material  and 
earthlv  foundations,  for  thus  it  would  be  a 
house  "built  upon  sand;  and  above  all.  It  Is 
based  on  our  own  consciences. 

The  hour  has  struck  for  our  "conversion," 
for  personal  transformation,  for  Interior 
renewal.  We  must  get  used  to  thinking  of 
man  In  a  new  way;  and  In  a  new  way  also 
of  men's  life  in  common;  with  a  new  man- 
ner, too.  of  conceiving  the  paths  of  history 
and  the  destiny  of  the  world,  according  to 
the  words  of  St.  Paul :  "You  must  be  clothed 
in  the  new  self,  which  Is  created  In  God's 
image.  Justified  and  sanctified  through  the 
truth"  (Epheslanslv:  23). 

The  hour  has  struck  for  a  halt,  a  moment 
of  recollection,  of  reflection,  almost  ol 
prayer;  a  moment  to  think  anew  of  our  com- 
mon origin,  our  history,  our  common  destiny. 
Today  as  never  before.  In  our  era  so  marked 
by  human  progress,  there  Is  need  for  an  ap- 
peal to  the  moral  conscience  of  man.  For 
the  danger  comes  not  from  progress  nor  from 
science:  Indeed,  if  properly  utilized,  these 
could  rather  resolve  many  of  the  grave  prob- 
lems which  assail  mankind. 

No.  the  real  danger  comes  from  man  him- 
self, wielding  evermore  powerful  arms,  which 
can  be  employed  equally  well  for  destruc- 
tion or  for  the  loftiest  conquests. 

In  a  word.  then,  the  edifice  of  modern 
civilization  must  be  built  upon  spiritual 
principles  which  alone  can  not  only  support 
It  but  even  Illuminate  and  animate  It. 

•We  believe,  as  you  know,  that  these  In- 
dispensable principles  of  superior  wisdom 
must  be  founded  upon  faith  In  God.  that 
unknown  God  of  whom  St.  Paul  spoke  to 
the  Athenians  In  the  Areopagus;  unknown 
to  them,  although  without  realizing  It,  they 
sought  Him  and  He  was  close  to  them,  as 
happens  also  to  many  men  of  our  times. 


To  us.  In  any  case,  and  to  all  those  who 
accept  the  ineffable  revelation  which  Christ 
has  given  us  of  Him.  He  Is  the  living  God, 
the  Father  of  all  men. 


REPEAL  OF  SO-CALLED' RIGHT-TO- 
WORK  LAWS 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  there  was 
a  considerable  discussion  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  concerning  editorials  in 
Tennessee  newspapers  on  the  subject  of 
repealing  section  14<b).  Along  this 
same  line  a  weekly  newspaper  in  the 
oldest  town  in  Tennessee,  the  Herald 
and  Tribune  of  Jonesboro,  printed  an 
editorial  recently  which  expressed  in 
part  some  of  the  salient  points  I  sought 
to  make  earlier  on  this  floor. 

This  editorial  rightly  points  out  that 
the  repeal  of  this  provision  would  merely 
mark  a  return  to  the  democratic  princi- 
ples of  self-government  and  would  rele- 
gate the  advertising  misnomer  "right- 
to-work  laws"  to  its  rightful  place  in 
oblivion.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  not 
to  read,  but  to  insert  this  article  in  the 
Record  and  commend  it  to  the  Senate's 
attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Editorials  for  Right-To-Work  Law  Repeal 
(  Editor's  Note. — Last  week  the  Herald  and 
Tribune  published  an  editorial  on  the 
"Right-to- Work  Law,"  which  was  this  edi- 
tor's view  on  this  subject.  However,  my 
partner.  Mr.  Allen,  does  not  agree  with  these 
views  and  we  feel  it  only  fair  to  give  him  the 
opportunity  to  express  his  opinion.) 

The  so-called  "right-to-work"  law  now  In 
force  in  Tennessee  and  possibly  up  for  repeal 
In  Congress  Is  a  great  misnomer  fostered 
upon  the  people  by  smooth -mouthed  Madi- 
son Avenue  ad  men  for  wealthy  manage- 
ment. 

I  am  still  old  fashioned  enough  to  believe 
that  this  country's  basic  freedom  Is  the  belief 
that  the  majority  rules  and  the  minority 
lives  by  these  rules. 

Without  this  fair  concept,  how  can  we 
govern  ourselves? 

If  the  minority  has  the  right  to  work  In 
a  plant  as  a  nonunion  employee  when  the 
majority  wants  luilon  representation,  then 
why  not  let  the  minority  of  our  Washington 
County  farmers  who  did  not  want  controlled 
*  allotments  for  tobacco,  plant  all  the  tobacco 
they  want  to  In  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  and  still  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
controlled  higher  prices  on  tobacco? 

If  the  right  to  work  Is  good  for  minorities 
in  unions,  why  not  let  the  minority  of  the 
people  who  do  not  like  our  civil  laws,  passed 
by  the  majority,  go  along  running  stop  signs, 
killing,  raping,  and  whatsoever  they  please 
just  because  they  do  not  agree  with  the 
majority? 

Since  when  do  we  think  we,  as  civilized 
people,  can  set  up  two  sets  of  standards  as 
rules — one  set  for  the  majority  and  one  set 
for  the  minority?  Ridiculous,  absurd,  utter 
chaos. 

If  the  majority  of  the  workers  In  a  plant, 
by  supervised  controlled  voting,  decide  they 
want  to  join  together  in  a  union  for  collec- 
tive bargaining  to  better  their  welfare  and 
station  In  life,  then  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
minority  should  not  be  forced  to  go  along. 
Let's  repeal  the  Madison  Avenue  slogan 
"rlght-to-work  laws"  and  allow  ova  working 
people  to  enjoy  the  same  rules  of  self-govern- 
ment and  democracy  which  made  our  coun- 
try the  greatest  In  the  world  because  of  self- 
government  by  the  majority. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  REINCAR- 
NATES ONE  OP  OUR  OLDEST  AND 
FINEST  TRADITIONS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  ceremony  last  Sunday  at  the  Statue 
of  Liberty,  President  Johnson,  in  signing 
into  law  the  bill  broadening  and  liberal- 
izing our  immigration  and  naturalization 
laws,  reaffirmed  the  freedom-loving 
stance  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time  he  issued  a  clear  chal- 
lenge to  Castro  in  Cuba.  Castro  had 
made  some  vague  utterances  about  per- 
mitting the  many  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  his  regime  to  leave. 

President  Johnson  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge and  stated  that  the  United  States 
would  accept  those  who  wanted  to  flee 
the  repressions  of  Cuba  imder  Castro. 

I  commend  President  Johnson  for  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  he  accepted 
Castro's  challenge  and  join  with  Pres- 
ident Johnson  in  reaffirming  the  fact 
that  "the  lesson  of  our  times  is  sharp  and 
clear  in  this  movement  of  people  from 
one  land  to  another.  Once  again,  it 
stamps  the  mark  of  failure  on  a  regime 
when  many  of  its  citizens  voluntarily 
choose  to  leave  the  land  of  their  birth 
for  a  more  hopeful  home." 

It  was  appropriate  and  significant  that 
President  Johnson  made  this  announce- 
ment when  he  was  signing  the  immigra- 
tion bill.  In  thus  opening  the  door  to 
the  victims  of  political  persecution,  he 
was  reincarnating  one  of  the  finest  and 
oldest  of  American  traditions.  It  has 
been  these  refugees  from  tyranny  abroad 
who  have  appreciated  the  meaning  of 
America's  freedom.  Such  as  they  have 
helped  to  make  our  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not. 
morning  business  Is  concluded. 
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REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14(b)  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  section  703(b)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  Act  of  1959  and 
to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  section 
8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  vmanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  speak  from  the  desk  of  the  able  and 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Iowa 

[Mr.  HiCKENLOOPER].  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  able  and  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton]  ,  with  the  understanding  that  I 
shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor,  and 


that  his  remarks  will  appear  elsewhere 
in  the  Record,  and  that  upon  my  re- 
sumption, it  will  not  be  considered  a  sec- 
ond speech  by  me  on  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  LATE  JONATHAN  DANIELS,  OF 
KEENE,  N.H. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Thurmond's 
speech, 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
be  absent  from  the  Senate  last  week,  I 
was  unable  to  speak  upon  a  matter  which 
to  me  is  of  pressing  importance.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
allowed  to  speak  to  a  subject  not  ger- 
mane to  the  motion  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
20th  day  of  August,  Jonathan  Daniels,  a 
young  man  from  the  city  of  Keene,  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  was  brut- 
ally murdered  in  Lowndes  County,  Ala. 
Comment  has  been  made  by  many  per- 
sons upon  this  incident.  Comment  has 
been  made  in  the  Senate  upon  this  in- 
cident. Mr.  President,  I  have  purposely 
refrained  from  commenting  upon  it  un- 
til the  present  time,  for  two  reasons. 

First— and  this  is  not  in  criticism  of 
any  other  Senator  who  may  have  com- 
mented upon  it — I  wanted  to  wait  and 
give  the  courts  in  Lowndes  County.  Ala., 
an  opportunity  to  act,  and  to  find  out  if 
justice  would  be  dispensed,  before  antici- 
pating their  action  by  making  any  ob- 
servations on  the  case.  My  second  reason 
for  not  commenting  upon  it  was  of  even 
more  importance,  at  least  to  me. 

In  the  death  of  Jonathan  Daniels,  not 
only  did  I  lose  a  close  personal  friend, 
one  who  had  been  associated  with  me  in 
my  office  in  the  Senate;  but  because  of 
my  long  and  close  association  with  his 
family,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  lost  one  from 
my  own  family  circle. 

I  did  not  choose,  and  I  do  not  choose 
today,  to  make  the  remarks  that  I  feel 
I  must  make  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  political  purposes  or  for  public  pur- 
poses. I  feel  impelled  to  make  them  be- 
cause the  memory  of  Jonathan  Daniels 
has  been  blackened  and  assailed  by  per- 
jured testimony. 

As  one  who  knew  Jonathan  as  a  boy, 
who  knew  him  well  and,  I  think  I  may 
say.  intimately,  I  want  to  raise  my  voice 
to  purge  his  memory  of  unjust  accusa- 
tions. Because  of  my  association  with 
him  and  because  what  I  shall  say  is  testi- 
mony from  personal  knowledge,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  I  should  indicate  to  the 
Senate  how  it  happened  that  I  knew  him 
so  well. 

Jonathan  Daniels'  grandfather,  a 
country  doctor,  was  the  doctor  in  the  lit- 
tle town  of  Warren,  high  up  in  the  hills  of 
New  Hampshire,  where  I  was  bom  and 
spent  my  boyhood.  Dr.  George  A. 
Weaver,  one  of  the  flnest  men  who  ever 
lived,  was  our  family  physician.  He  was 
the  only  citizen  of  our  little  village  who 
had  a  college  education.  It  was  because 
of  my  admiration  for  Dr.  Weaver  that  I 


was  inspired  to  go  to  the  school  of  which 
he  was  a  graduate,  and  work  my  way 
through  Philips  Exeter  Academy,  at  Ex- 
eter, N.H.,  the  school  about  which  he 
used  to  talk  with  me  when  I  was  a  small 
boy. 

Dr.  Weaver's  daughter,  the  mother  of 
Jonathan  Daniels,  was  a  schoolmate  of 
mine  in  the  village  schools  at  Warren, 
N.H.  She  was  perhaps  3,  4,  or  5  years 
younger  than  I  and  was  in  one  of  the 
lower  grades  when  I  was  in  the  upper 
grades ;  but  I  knew  her  from  the  time  she 
was  a  little  girl  in  that  small  town.  She 
married  Dr.  Philip  Daniels,  of  the  city  of 
Keene,  N.H.,  whom  I  also  came  to  know 
well.  Dr.  Daniels  was  one  of  the  highest 
type  of  selfless  practicing  physicians  that 
I  have  ever  known.  He  passed  away  a 
few  years  ago.  He  died  as  a  result  of 
woimds  and  injuries  received  in  the  serv- 
ice of  his  coimtry  in  World  War  n.  Such 
was  the  backgroimd  of  yoimg  Jonathan 
Daniels. 

Jonathan  was  a  shy,  sensitive,  re- 
fined, retiring,  and  extremely  talented 
yovmg  man.  He  won  honors  in  every 
school,  college,  and  institution  that  he 
attended.  When  he  was  nearing  his 
graduation  from  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute, I  had  correspondence  with  him, 
having  talked  with  him  earlier,  and  un- 
der date  of  April  15,  1961,  I  received  a 
letter  from  Jonathan.  Rather  than 
merely  to  insert  the  letter  in  the  Record. 
I  shall  read  it,  because  it  gives  a  clear 
picture  of  the  kind  of  boy  and  the  kind  of 
man  Jonathan  was. 

The  letter  is  dated  April  15.  1961.  and 
reads : 

Virginia  Military  Institute, 

Lexington,  Va.,  April  15. 1961. 
Hon.  NoRRis  Cotton, 

U.S.   Senate,  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  District  of  Columbia. 

Dear  Senator  Cotton:  Much  to  my 
chagrin,  several  months  have  elapsed  since 
your  thoughtful  letter  of  the  9th  of  February. 
So  many  thanks  for  your  energetic  and 
astonishing  efforts  in  my  behalf.  To  my  own 
profound  gratitude  I  add  that  of  all  the  fam- 
ily— and  what  I  know  would  have  been  the 
warm  thanks  of  my  father  and  my  grand- 
father. 

Eventually  my  financial  affairs  for  this  last 
term  of  college  were  resolved  far  more  simply 
and  adequately  than  I  could  have  Imagined 
possible.  The  loan  of  the  first  semester, 
which  I  mentioned  In  my  last  letter,  was 
duplicated  this  term,  with  an  additional  loan 
of  $100.  This  completed  my  payments  for 
the  year.  Thus  it  was  not  necessary  to  fol- 
low the  advice  of  Mr.  James  W.  Moore,  whose 
letter  you  enclosed  with  your  letter  of  the 
9th  of  February.  I  am  nevertheless  grateful 
for  his  efforts,  as  I  am  for  yours. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  share  with  you 
more  good  news.  Recently  I  learned  of  my 
appointment  as  a  1961  Danforth  fellow.  My 
fellowship,  renewable  for  3  years  of  graduate 
study  leading  to  the  doctorate,  will  cover 
tuition  and  living  expenses  at  the  university 
of  my  first  choice — Harvard — where  I  was  ac- 
cepted for  graduate  work  In  English  early  in 
March.  Among  other  things,  it  will  be  de- 
lightful to  be  in  Cambridge  for  what  has 
begun  to  seem  the  long-lost  New  England 
autumn.  My  program,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  will  Include  the  English  literature  of 
the  17th  and  19th  centuries,  comparative  and 
contemporary  literature,  and  classical  and 
modern  languages.  If  medicine  does  not  ulti- 
mately claim  my  commitment — as  well  it 
may — I  shall  take  a  doctorate  and  go  into  col- 
lege teaching,  for  which  my  fellowship  is 
designed. 


Recently  I  talked  with  Wayne  Miskelly. 
among  my  oldest  friends  in  Keene,  who  told 
me  of  his  experience  last  summer  in  Wash- 
ington as  a  postal  clerk  in  the  Senate  BuUd- 
Ing.  Although  it  is  late  in  the  spring  term, 
I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  requesting  from 
you  Information  on  the  possibility  of  secur- 
ing a  position  with  you  for  the  summer.  Al- 
though I  recognize  clearly  the  imposition 
which  I  submit  for  your  consideration,  I 
suspect  that  with  my  Interests  and  qualifica- 
tions I  might  be  of  some  use  to  you. 

There  is,  after  all,  a  fairly  noble  tradi- 
tion in  English  history  of  quasi-political  in- 
volvement by  men  of  letters.  Removing  my 
tongue  from  my  cheek,  I  should  rejoice  in  an 
opportunity  to  observe  organic  government 
at  work,  even  from  a  very  humble  point  of 
view.  I  do  have  an  ulterior  motive — the 
need  to  be  self-supporting  while  I  do  some 
course  work,  either  day  or  night,  in  prepara- 
tion for  passing  the  language  requlreirfSnts 
of  Harvard  University — probably  Greek,  Lat- 
in, and  German.  If  it  is  not  possible  for  you, 
yourself,  to  employ  me  or  secure  my  employ- 
ment (I  do  not,  of  coxirse,  ask  the  impos- 
sible) perhaps  you  could  suggest  the  agency 
with  whom  I  should  get  in  touch.  In  ei- 
ther case,  I  should  be  most  thankful. 

In  order  that  you  may  have  some  means  of 
gaging  my  aptitudes,  I  submit  my  quali- 
fications, scholastic  honors,  and  principal 
extracurricular  activities.  The  11th  of  June 
I  shall  receive  my  bachelor's  degree  in  Eng- 
lish, I  hope  with  honors.  Dxiring  my  last 
3  years  of  college  I  have  achieved  scholastic 
honors,  consisting  of  an  "A"  average,  aca- 
demic stars,  and  regular  appearance  on  the 
dean's  honor  list.  I  was  fortunate  this  year, 
as  you  may  remember,  to  have  been  selected 
for  citation  In  the  1960-61  edition  of  "Who's 
Who  Among  Students  in  American  Colleges 
and  Universities."  I  am  president  of  the 
Raymond  E.  Dixon  English  Society,  editorial 
editor  of  the  VMI  Cadet,  and  a  member  of  the 
Timmins  Music  Society,  of  which  I  was  execu- 
tive director  last  year.  Until  this  year,  when 
other  activities  forced  me  to  resign  with  re- 
gret, I  was  an  active  member  of  the  VMI 
Glee  Club,  in  which  I  served  a  number  of 
times  as  tenor  soloist.  Last  summer  I  gained 
what  I  consider  to  have  been  invaluable  ex- 
perience in  summer  stock  with  the  Yankee 
Players  at  the  Keene  Summer  Theater.  My 
sophomore  year  I  was  elected  to  the  cadet 
vestry  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Memorial  Church, 
Protestant  Episcopal.  To  this  list,  for  ref- 
erence, may  be  added  my  appointment  as  a 
Danforth  fellow  and  my  acceptance  for  ad- 
mission to  Harvard. 

I  hope  that  I  am  not  too  late  In  offering 
my  services  for  the  svmimer.  Should  it  be 
ultimately  impossible  for  you  to  assist  me,  I 
shall  nevertheless  be  grateful  for  your  con- 
sideration. From  my  point  of  view — I  do 
not  presume  to  speak  for  the  folks  at  home — 
there  wUl  be  few  difficulties  with  respect  to 
living  in  Washington.  I  have  made  tenta- 
tive arrangements  to  take  an  apartment  with 
a  boy  from  VMI,  and  I  shall  have  a  car 
(Grandfather  Daniel's  1946  Buick). 

Again  and  again,  my  heartiest  thanks  for 
your  astonishing  interest  in  my  progress. 
With  my  thanks  you  have  always  my  best 
wishes.  I-read  with  amxisement,  by  the  way, 
your  comment  on  the  principle  of  congres- 
sional intertia  in  Albrights'  "Gallery 
Glimpses"  in  the  Washington  Post.  I  am 
sending  the  clipping  home  for  family  edifica- 
tion. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Jonathan  Mtrick  Daniels. 

Mr.  President,  I  took  the  time  to  read 
that  letter  in  full  because,  from  that 
letter  written  to  me  back  in  1961  emerges 
the  clear  picture  that  the  boy  who  wrote 
it — he  was  only  26  when  he  was  mur- 
dered last  August — was  talented,  scholas- 
tic, ambitious,  emotional,  and  idealistic, 
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but  also  he  was  a  clean,  honorable,  and 
extremely  promising  yoiing  man. 

Shortly  after  receiving  the  letter,  I 
noted  in  a  New  Hampshire  paper  that 
Jonathan  Daniels  had  been  chosen  vale- 
dictorian of  the  1962  graduating  class  at 
Virginia  Military  Institute.  I  recall  that 
at  that  time  I  congratulated  his  mother 
on  this  additional  accomplishment. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  able  to  give  Jona- 
than Daniels  summer  employment.  He 
spent  the  summer  of  1962  working  in  the 
Senate  Office  Building  and  in  the  Capitol 
Building  and  had  a  desk  in  my  office. 
I  came  to  know  him  in  that  capacity. 
He  was  all  that  I  have  stated— a  brilliant 
and  talented  yoimg  man. 

It  is  sad  indeed  that  this  boy  was  mur- 
dered.* It  was  a  sad  day  indeed  for 
Lowndes  County.  Ala.,  and  for  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  when  the  judge  and  the  jury  in  an 
American  county  conducted  a  trial  which 
was  a  mockery. 

But  that  was  not  the  most  tragic  fea- 
ture.   The  most  tragic  feature  was  that 
to  attempt  to  justify,  to  excuse,  to  com- 
pletely exonerate  a  brutal,  coldblooded 
murder,  testimony  was  introduced  re- 
flecting on  the  charswJter  of  Jonathan 
Daniels.     The    man    who    sat    on    the 
bench— Mr.  President,  I  say  this  with  cold 
deliberation,  and  no  one  in  the  Senate 
can  accuse  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  of  being  a  zealot  or  a  fanatic 
on  the  question  of  civil  rights — I  say  that 
the  man  who  sat  on  that  bench  was  unfit 
to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  judiciary,  and 
was    a    disgrace    to    American    justice. 
When  the  prosecution  requested  a  post- 
ponement of  the  trial,  so  that  the  priest. 
Father    Morrisroe,    who    was    severely 
wounded  by  buckshot  in  his  side  and 
back  at  the  same  time  that  Jonathan 
Daniels   was   mortally   wounded,   could 
have   time    to   recover   sufficiently   and 
testify  as  an  eyewitness  to  the  incident, 
that    judge    refused    the    request.     He 
stated  that  there  already  were  eyewit- 
nesses ready  to  testify,  and  forced  the 
prosecution  to  trial. 

The  evidence  was  brought  in — and  I 
learned  from  a  careful  and  apparently 
accurate  account,  which  I  shall  later  ask 
to  have  printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks, 
from  the  National  Observer,  that  it  was 
a  first  cousin  of  the  murderer  who  was 
brought  in  to  testify — I  do  not  recall 
whether  his  testimony  included  Father 
Morrisroe.  that  Jonathan  Daniels  was 
approaching  the  murderer,  Coleman, 
with  a  knife  in  his  hand. 

I  do  not  need  to  read  the  evidence.  I 
do  not  need  to  have  been  in  Alabama,  or 
present  at  the  trial.  I  do  not  need  to 
have  listened  to  the  witnesses,  to  know 
that  that  was  a  deliberate  lie,  and  that 
those  were  the  words  of  a  perjurer,  be- 
cause— and  this  is  the  reason  that  I  am 
speaking  today,  and  have  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  my  association  with  Jonathan 
Daniels — anyone  who  ever  knew  him 
would  know  that  he  was  utterly  incap- 
able of  carrying  a  deadly  weapon,  a  gim 
or  a  knife,  much  less  of  threatening,  ap- 
proaching or  attacking  anybody  with  a 
weapon.  From  what  I  knew  of  Jonathan 
Daniels  from  iny  conversations  with 
him — he  was  an  emotional,  idealistic, 
young  man,  and  probably  something  of  a 


pacifist — I  know  that  the  man  who  stood 
up  in  that  Alabama  court  and  swore  be- 
fore Almighty  God  that  this  boy  made  an 
attack  on  that  older  man,  who  inciden- 
tally was  no  redneck,  but  a  special 
deputy,  an  officer  of  the  law,  and  a  regu- 
lar employee  of  the  highway  department 
of  the  State  of  Alabama,  was  committing 
perjury. 

Then  there  was  some  other  rotten  tes- 
timony. Witnesses  testified,  again  in  an 
attempt  to  justify  and  excuse  this  mis- 
carriage of  justice,  that  young  Jonathan 
Daniels,  just  before  he  was  shot,  em- 
braced and  kissed  a  colored  girl  on  the 
lips  in  front  of  a  store,  in  a  public  place. 
Mr.  President,  I  knew  Jonathan 
Daniels  as  a  shy,  sensitive,  and  retiring 
young  man,  a  man  of  refinement,  a  per- 
fect gentleman.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  that  he 
was  utterly  incapable  of  publicly  kiss- 
ing, caressing,  and  embracing  any  girl, 
black  or  white.  It  would  be  the  last 
thing  that  he  would  do  in  a  public  place. 
So  I  am  completely  convinced  and  sure 
that  that,  too,  was  prejudicial  and  per- 
jured testimony  designed  to  arouse  the 
prejudice  of  the  jury  and  to  free  and 
exonerate  a  coldblooded  murderer. 

I  say  frankly,  Mr.  President,  the  thing 
that  grieves  and,  yes,  enrages  me  today 
is  not  so  much  the  murder  of  this  young 
man — though  that  was  bad  enough,  and 
should  not  have  taken  place  anywhere 
in  this  land — and  not  so  much  the  free- 
ing of  his  murderer,  shocking  as  it  is, 
without  any  sentence  whatsoever  but 
complete  exoneration.  What  infuriates 
me  most  is  the  rotten  attacks,  the  slurs, 
the  murk,  the  mud,  the  filth  from  the 
lips  of  lying  witnesses  against  one  of 
the  cleanest,  finest  young  men  I  have 
ever  known. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do 
not  approve  of  Jonathan  Daniels  being 
in  Lowndes  County,  Ala.  I  have  had 
some  bitter  things  to  say  about  the  man 
who  murdered  him,  about  the  witnesses 
who  perjured  themselves,  about  the 
court,  the  so-called  court  of  justice  that 
abused  its  powers  and  its  process.  But 
I  should  be  less  than  fair  if  I  did  not  add 
that  there  are  others  who  share  a  cer- 
tain responsibility  for  the  tragic  death 
of  this  talented  young  man. 

I  do  not  know  the  attitude  of  the 
Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  in  Cam- 
bridge. Mass..  or  whether  he  was  en- 
couraged and  incited  to  travel  south  on 
the  crusade  upon  which  he  embarked.  I 
do  understand  that  he  was  excused  from 
his  classes  there  and  allowed  to  take  his 
examinations  while  he  was  in  Alabama. 
I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  in  many 
institutions  of  learning  in  this  country, 
professors  who  are  mature,  middle-aged 
men  of  judgment,  who  stand  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  in  loco  parentis  in  dealing 
with  students,  who,  even  though  those 
students  may  be  over  21  years  of  age, 
stand  in  a  sense  in  the  place  of  their 
parents,  encourage  and  incite  students 
in  those  institutions  to  go  to  the  States 
in  the  South  to  demonstrate  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  demonstrations  in  the  cause 
of  civil  rights  and  of  the  Negro. 

Mr.  President,  since  history  began, 
young  men  and  young  women  have  had 
bright  and  shining   ideals,  and  thank 


God  it  is  so.  They  are  emotional.  They 
are  rather  easily  incited  to  do  things 
that  appeal  to  them  as  fearless  and 
heroic.  Thinking  on  this  point,  I 
glanced  into  history  for  a  moment  and 
refreshed  my  memory  about  the  famous 
Children's  Crusade.  I  wish  to  read  a 
paragraph  taken  from  the  Lincoln  Li- 
brary of  Essential  Information,  a  type  of 
encyclopedia : 

Children's  Crusade 
This  tragic  Incident  of  the  period  of  the 
Crusades  has  been  the  theme  of  sober  history 
and  of  legend.  The  facts  are  established 
that  thousands  of  children  and  youths— 
their  numbers  being  estimated  at  from  50,000 
to  90,000 — inspired  apparently  by  the  crusad- 
ing spirit  of  the  times,  left  their  homes  in 
the  year  1212  and  marched  In  many  bands 
toward  the  Mediterranean  ports  of  embarka- 
tion for  the  Holy  Land.  The  leaders  in 
Prance  and  Germany  were  two  peasant  boys. 
Some  of  the  bands  were  accompanied  by  a 
few  older  persons,  who  in  most  cases  appear 
to  have  preyed  upon  the  children  rather 
than  to  have  protected  them.  The  fate  of 
the  young  crusaders  is  obscure.  Some  re- 
turned sadly  to  their  homes,  but  many  lost 
their  lives.  Some  are  said  to  have  been  lost 
at  sea;  others,  sold  into  slavery  to  Moham- 
medans. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  of  that  Chil- 
dren's Crusade  whenever  I  think  of 
Jonathan  Daniels.  Sharing  in  a  lesser 
degree— and  I  say  this,  though  I  know  I 
shall  be  criticized  for  saying  it — but 
sharing  in  a  lesser  degree  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  tragic  and  untimely  death 
of  tWs  young  man  are  those  who  are 
older,  and  should  therefore  be  wiser  and 
more  restrained,  who  insist  on  inciting 
young  people  to  leave  their  homes,  their 
schools,  and  their  colleges,  and  expose 
themselves  to  the  bitterness  and  strife 
which  is  taking  place  in  various  parts  of 
the  Nation. 

I  wish  that  Jonathan  Daniels  had  not 
been  there.  Four  times,  in  1957,  1960. 
1964,  and  1965,  Congress  has  moved  and 
enacted  strong  laws  to  g\jarantee  to  every 
American  his  political  rights,  his  safety. 
and  even  to  some  extent  his  social  and 
economic  privileges. 

The  President  of  the  United  States— 
our  President — has  made  it  plain  and  has 
again  and  again  demonstrated  that  he 
has  every  intention  of  enforcing  and  is 
dedicated  to  the  enforcement  of  those 
laws. 

The  Federal  courts  are  vested  with  au- 
thority to  act  in  the  enforcement  of 
rights.  Federal  marshals  and  other  Fed- 
eral officers  who  go  into  places  where 
rights  are  being  denied,  or  where  violence 
is  taking  place,  are  protected — protected 
by  Federal  statute  and  by  the  system  of 
Federal  courts,  and  Federal  punishments, 
and  are  not  subject  to  the  injustice  nor 
bared  to  the  kind  of  assault  and  death 
that  faced  26-year-old  Jonathan  Daniels. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  we  do  not 
bring  good  by  resorting  to  wrong 
methods.  I  happen  to  believe  that  we  do 
not  contribute  to  equal  rights  by  indulg- 
ing in  violence,  by  the  breaking  of  laws, 
or  by  demonstrations.  But  that  all  is 
beside  the  issue  today.  Mr.  President. 

Jonathan  Daniels  may  have  been  emo- 
tional. He  may  have  been  fanatical,  but 
he  had  a  right  to  live.  He  had  a  right  to 
live   anywhere   in   this  Nation,  in  any 
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state,  in  any  county,  in  any  town  or  city 
In  this  Union.  If  he  broke  the  law,  he 
should,  and  was,  I  understand,  subjected 
to  proper  rebuke  and  punishment;  but 
he  had  a  right  not  to  be  murdered.  Hav- 
ing been  murdered,  it  is  a  tragedy  be- 
cause it  leaves  a  blot  upon  the  history  of 
our  times  and  the  glory  of  our  country. 

I  wonder  what  the  next  step  will  be? 
Jonathan  Daniels'  murderer  cannot  be 
again  tried,  I  assume,  even  though  the 
prosecution  has  indicated  it  might  at- 
tempt to  indict  him  for  murder  instead 
of  manslaughter.  Jonathan  Daniels' 
murderer  can  be  prosecuted  for  the  al- 
most fatal  wounding  of  Father  Morris- 
roe, the  young  Catholic  priest  who  was 
associated  with  Jonathan  Daniels  and 
who  represented  the  same  kind  of  youth- 
ful and  idealistic  manhood. 

But,  I  do  know  that  not  only  did 
Jonathan  Daniels  have  the  right  to  live, 
and  not  to  be  brutally  murdered,  but  I 
also  know  that  he  had  a  right  not  to  have 
his  memory  blackened  and  besmirched 
by  false  testimony,  perjured  testimony, 
adduced  in  the  trial. 

Mr.  President,  my  sympathy  goes  out 
to  his  mother.  I  think  of  his  family 
with  whom  I  have  been  associated  ever 
since  I  can  remember  as  a  small  boy.  I 
think  of  his  character.  I  think  of  him 
as  I  knew  him  in  my  own  office  here  in 
the  Capitol. 

What  I  have  said  today  has  not  been 
said  in  a  spirit  of  vindictiveness  or  to 
attack  the  courts  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, only  as  they  have  justified  that 
attack;  but  my  words  have  been  mostly 
directed  to  the  defense  of  the  memory 
of  a  talented  and  brilliant  young  man; 
namely,  Jonathan  Daniels. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  an 
article  published  in  the  National  Ob- 
server on  Monday,  October  4,  1965,  en- 
titled "How  Scales  of  Justice  Balance  in 
Hayneville." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Scales  of  Justice  Balance  in  Hayne- 
ville— The  Charge,  Manslaughter;  the 
Verdict,  Not  Guilty 

(By  Tom  Johnson) 

Hayneville,  Ala. — "This  Is  one  of  the 
strangest  cases  I've  ever  seen."  Defense  At- 
torney Vaughan  Hill  Roblson  told  the  jury. 
"The  facts  are  not  In  contradiction."  And 
niost  were  not. 

Thomas  L.  Coleman,  55 — the  man  who  sat 
at  a  small  table  In  the  Lowndes  County 
courtroom  here  last  week  and  listened  as  his 
lawyer  spoke — was  on  trial  for  first-degree 
nianslaughter. 

Nine  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Coleman  stood  in  the 
door  of  a  country  store  as  fovir  civU  rights 
demonstrators — two  white  clergymen  and 
two  Negro  girls — approached  down  a  nar- 
row paved  road.  There  were  words — these 
are  in  dispute.  Mr.  Coleman  fired  once  and 
the  Reverend  Jonathan  Daniels,  26.  an  Epis- 
copal seminarian  from  Keene,  N.H.,  was 
mortally  wounded.  Mr.  Coleman  fired  again 
and  the  Reverend  Richard  Morrisroe,  26,  a 
Chic-^igo  priest,  spun  to  the  ground  with  a 
buckshot  charge  In  his  right  side. 

Now  Mr.  Coleman  was  on  trial,  and  as 
drama  the  trial  and  acquittal  were  almost 
anticlimactlc.  In  a  sense,  the  trial  Itself 
had  been  "tried" — and  condemned — by  the 
chief  legal  officer  of  Alabama,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Richmond  M.  Flowers. 


A  csmc  or  covernob  waujick 

Mr.  Flowers  took  over  prosecution  of  the 
case  after  the  Lowndes  County  grand  jxiry 
Indicted  Mr.  Coleman  on  charges  of  first- 
degree  manslaughter  Instead  of  first-degree 
murder.  Since  he  took  office — the  same  day 
Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  was  sworn  in — Mr. 
Flowers  has  been  a  persistent  critic  of  Gov- 
ernor Wallace.  In  taking  over  the  prosecu- 
tion, Mr.  Flowers  said  he  would  press  for 
a  new  Indictment  on  charges  of  murder. 

To  the  court,  Mr.  Flowers  argued  for  a 
continuance,  saying  the  State  could  not  pro- 
ceed without  the  testimony  of  Father  Mor- 
risroe, who  lay  In  a  Chicago  hospital  "barely 
able  to  speak."  Circuit  Judge  T.  Werth 
Thagard,  who  holds  court  In  Lowndes  County 
twice  a  year,  noted  there  were  other  eyewit- 
nesses, and  dismissed  the  argument. 

Mr.  Flowers'  assistant,  Joe  Breck  Gantt, 
thundered  other  objections — that  a  lack  of 
cooperation  by  State  officials  had  made  It 
difficult  to  prepare  a  case;  that  the  Investi- 
gation of  the  shooting  by  Col.  Al  Lingo,  head 
of  the  State  troopers,  was  "heavily  slanted" 
against  the  prosecution;  that  there  was  evi- 
dence that  the  State's  witnesses  intended  to 
commit  perjury.  Mr.  Gantt  also  said  that 
his  and  Mr.  Flowers'  lives  had  been  threat- 
ened. 

Defense  Attorney  Roblson  challenged  Mr. 
Gantt  to  name  the  witnesses  who  Intended 
to  lie.  Mr.  Gantt  was  silent.  With  sarcasm, 
Mr  Roblson  said  his  own  life  had  been 
threatened,  and  he  questioned  the  honesty 
of  Mr.  Flowers  in  asking  a  continuance  on 
such  "frivolous  grounds." 

the  emotional  climate 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Gantt  again  re- 
quested a  postponement.  It  was  denied. 
Mr.  Gantt  now  argued  that  the  emotional 
climate  In  Lowndes  Coxmty  was  such  that  a 
fair  trial  was  impossible.  He  said  the  peo- 
ple of  the  county  were  prejudiced  against 
his  employer,  Mr.  Flowers,  who  publicly  re- 
buked the  county  grand  jury  when  It  re- 
turned the  manslaughter  Indictment. 

Judge  Thagard  directed  the  trial  to  pro- 
ceed.    Mr.  Gantt  refused. 

"Are  you  willing  to  surrender  the  case  to 
the  circuit  solicitor?"  the  Judge  asked  Mr. 
Gantt. 

"No,  sir."  Mr.  Gantt  repUed. 

"You  are  trlfilng  with  this  court,"  said 
Judge  Thagard. 

Ordinarily,  the  case  would  have  been  prose- 
cuted by  Arthur  Gamble,  the  circuit  solicitor, 
a  i>ost  analagous  to  that  of  district  attorney. 
But  Mr.  Gamble  had  been  relieved  by  Mr. 
Flowers.  Judge  Thagard  asked  Mr.  Gamble 
to  resume  the  prosecution  and  ordered  the 
attorney  general's  office  out  of  the  case.  Mr. 
Gantt  slammed  his  records  on  a  table  and 
stalked  out. 

With  Mr.  Flowers  out  of  the  case,  the  trial 
proceeded  before  a  Jury  of  12  white  men. 
The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  (ACLU) 
also  tried  to  stop  the  trial  on  grounds  that 
Negroes,  who  outnumber  whites  4  to  1  In  the 
county,  are  systematically  excluded  from  Jury 
service.  The  ACLU  was  turned  down  by  both 
Judge  Thagard  and  Federal  Judge  Richard 
T.  Rives. 

There  was  really  but  one  Issue  at  the  trial : 
Was  the  shooting  self-defense? 

It  was  quickly  established  that  on  August 
20  a  group  of  civil  rights  workers,  who  had 
been  arrested  the  week  before  for  picketing 
at  Lowndesboro,  were  let  out  of  jail  In  Hayne- 
ville. Mr.  Daniels  and  Father  Morrisroe  were 
In  the  group. 

NOT    searched    when    FREED 

When  put  In  Jail,  Sheriff's  Deputy  Joe 
Jackson  testified,  the  demonstrators  were 
searched  and  nothing  found  that  could  not 
be  permitted  In  the  cells.  But  they  were  not 
searched,  he  said,  when  they  were  freed. 

"Was  there  anjrthing  unusual  that  made 
you  notice  Daniels  when  he  was  let  out?"  a 
defense  lawyer  asked  Mr.  Jackson. 


"Yes,  he  ran  over  and  kissed  that  nigger 
girl." 

"On  the  cheek?" 

"No,  on  the  mouth." 

Many  of  the  freed  demonstrators  congre- 
gated on  a  corner  a  block  from  the  Jail  and 
a  few  yards  from  a  coimtry  store  known  as 
the  Cash  Store. 

MORE    USEFUL    TO    THE    DEFENSE 

Tom  Coleman,  a  highway  department  en- 
gineer and  sometime  special  sheriff'^  deputy, 
was  at  the  courthouse.  Another  law  officer, 
Harvey  Lancaster,  heard  him  say  that  Leon 
Crocker  "was  down  at  the  store  and  he  was 
going  too." 

Mr.  Crocker,  retired  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  was  a  witness  for  the 
prosecution,  but  he  proved  to  be  more  valu- 
able to  the  defense.  He  was  at  the  Cash 
Store,  he  said,  when  Mr.  Coleman  came  with 
a  12-gage  shotgun.  A  few  moments  later, 
Mr.  Daniels,  Father  Morrisroe,  and  the  two 
Negro  girls — Miss  Ruby  Sales  and  Miss  Joyce 
Bailey — approached . 

Mr.  Crocker's  story:  Mr.  Daniels  walked  to 
the  door  where  Mr.  Coleman  was  standing. 
Mr.  Coleman  told  him:  "The  store  Is  closed 
for  business.  You  can't  come  In."  Mr.  Dan- 
iels asked:  "Are  you  threatening  me?"  He 
took  a  step  forward  and  Mr.  Coleman  fired. 
Father  Morrisroe  moved  toward  the  door  and 
there  was  another  shot. 

Questioned  by  defense  attorneys,  Mr. 
Crocker  said  Mr.  Daniels  had  a  knife  in  his 
hand  when  he  approached  Mr.  Coleman. 
Father  Morrisroe  was  also  armed,  he  said, 
with  what  appeared  to  be  a  chrome-plated 
pistol.  Did  he  see  where  the  weapons  fell? 
No.  Did  he  see  anyone  remove  them?  No, 
Mr.  Crocker  said,  but  several  Negroes  bent 
over  Mr.  Daniels  and  Father  Morrisroe  and 
they  could  have  removed  them. 

SHE    DENIED    THERE     WERE     WEAPONS 

This  was  the  first  direct  mention  of  weap- 
ons. Miss  Bailey,  the  next  State's  witness, 
denied  there  were  arms.  She  said  that  as 
Mr.  Daniels  approached  the  door,  an  un- 
known man  called  out:  "The  store  Is  closed. 
Get  out.  I'll  blow  your  G-damn  head  off." 
Then  he  fired. 

She  heard  someone  shout:  "Run,  you  nig- 
gers." 

"Did  either  of  the  two  clergymen  have 
a  weapon?"  Solicitor  Gamble  asked  her. 

"No,  they  didnt  have  anything,"  said 
Miss  Bailey. 

Defense  Attorney  Robison  took  over.  "At 
the  time  you  got  out,  you  kissed  Jonathan 
Daniels,  didn't  you?" 

"No,  I  didn't." 

"Did  Jonathan  Daniels  have  anything  in 
his  hand?" 

"No,  he  did  not." 

"Did  Morrisroe  have  anything?" 

"No,  he  didn't." 

MISS  SALES'  VERSION  OF  SHOOTING 

The  other  witnesses  merely  reenforced  the 
State's  contention  that  there  were  no  weap- 
ons. Miss  Ruby,  field  secretary  for  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee, 
was  the  trial's  angriest  witness.  "I  was  still 
on  the  ground  when  Morrisroe  was  running 
and  he,"  she  said,  staring  directly  at  Mr. 
Coleman,  "shot  him  In  the  back." 

Three  witnesses  for  the  defense  told  the 
Jury  Just  as  emphatically  that  they  saw 
weapons.  Joe  Bell  Coker,  a  first  cousin  of 
Mr.  Coleman,  said  Mr.  Daniels  had  a  knife 
and  Father  Morrisroe  a  pistol.  Edward  Mlms, 
a  county  employee,  saw  two  Negroes  lean  over 
the  two  men  and  put  something  In  their 
pockets.  Bin  Bevis,  a  young  stockyards 
worker,  said  he  saw  the  same;  Mr.  Bevis  added 
that  he  went  over  to  the  dazed  Father  Mor- 
risroe and  the  clergyman  said  to  him: 
"Where's  the  gun?" 

That  was  the  case.  Joe  Phelps,  one  of  the 
defense   attorneys,   pointed   to   the   clerical 
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shirt  worn  by  Mr.  Daniels  and  told  the  Jury. 
"Jonathan  Daniels  used  this  shirt  to  shield 
his  sinister  motives  for  being  In  Lowndes 
County.  These  were  not  men  of  God  as  we 
know  them  in  Alabama  or  this  community. 
Where  can  we  draw  the  line?  Where  must 
we  draw  the  line?  We've  got  a  right  to  pro- 
ject ourselves." 

If  the  Jury  believed  there  were  weapons  In 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Daniels  and  Father  Mor- 
rlsroe.  or  If  It  believed  that  Mr.  Coleman 
thought  they  had  weapons,  the  verdict  was 
to  be  not  guilty.  Otherwise,  the  Jury  was  to 
find  Mr.  Coleman  guilty  and  fix  his  sen- 
tence at  from  1  to  10  years.  So  Judge  Thag- 
ard  charged  the  Jury. 

The  Jury  was  out  an  hour  and  30  minutes. 
It  found  Mr.  Coleman  not  guilty. 

In  commenting  on  the  outcome.  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  said  the  verdict  made  It 
obviously  clear  that  Federal  law  against 
civil  rights  murder  was  needed.  The  ACLU 
asked  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Hugo  Black 
to  suspend  all  court  proceedings  in  Lowndes 
County.  Of  the  verdict.  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Nicholas  Katzenbach  said  It's  "the  price 
you  have  to  pay  for  the  Jury  system." 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  for 
yielding  to  me. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14(b)    OF  THE 

NATIONAL       LABOR      RELATIONS 

ACT.  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  703(b)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  Act  of 
1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of 
section  8(a)(3)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  as  amended. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Douglas],  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  shall  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor,  that  his  remarks  will  appear 
elsewhere  in  the  Record,  and  that  my 
resumption  will  not  be  considered  a  sec- 
ond speech  bv  me  upon  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  In  the  chair) .  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Thufmond's 
speech. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Thurmond]  for  his  courtesy 
in  yielding  to  me,  and  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  his  generosity. 

SECTION  14  lb)  SHOtTLD  BE  REPEALED,  AS  A  MA- 
JORITY OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
H.\S  VOTED  AND  AS  A  MAJORITY  OF  THE  SENATE 
BELIEVES 

Undoubtedly  those  in  the  galleries  are 
wondering  why  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  I  should  address  the  Sen- 
ate when  virtually  no  one  is  on  the  floor, 
and  when  apparently  we  shall  have  no 
direct  influence  upon  the  nonexistent  au- 
dience of  Senators  not  present. 

I  should  like  first  to  assure  them,  how- 
ever, that  virtually  all  Senators  read  the 


Congressional    Record    the    following 
morning  with  close  attention,  and  that 
therefore  the  arguments  which  are  made 
on  the  floor,  though  frequently  almost 
no  one  listens  to  them,  do  have  an  effect 
upon   the   final  vote.    We  never  know 
how  great  an  effect  our  arguments  will 
have,  but  we  think  they  have  some  effect. 
What  is  more  important  is  that  the 
Congressional    Record    is    widely    read 
and  widely  noticed  all  over  the  country. 
In  addition  to  the  reporters  who  sit  in 
the  seats  of  the  Sanhedrln  over  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  and  who  report  the  activi- 
ties on  the  floor,  which  are  thus  relayed 
in  some  measure  to  the  public  at  home,  a 
large  number  of  columnists  and  editors 
also  read  the  Record,  so  that  statements 
made  on  the  floor  are  sometimes  relayed 
to  the  country  by  other  persons.     It  is 
also  ti-ue   that,  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  there  are  some  additional  40,000 
readers   of   the   Congressional   Record 
who  are.  in  a  sense,  makers  of  public 
opinion.    Local  editors,  lawyers,  citizens 
interested  in  public  affairs,  members  of 
chambers  of  commerce,  members  of  labor 
unions,   educators,  clergymen,  and  the 
like,  read  the  Record,  and  it  helps  to 
form  their  opinions  and  their  influence. 

Since  our  country  is  a  democracy, 
changes  in  public  opinion  ultimately  af- 
fect the  legislation  which  we  pass  here. 
Public  opinion  moves  in  an  imperceptible 
and  gradual  fashion,  but  it  moves,  and 
so  the  discussions  on  the  floor  have  an 
ultimate  effect,  even  if  at  the  moment 
they  may  not  seem  to  do  so. 

Finally,  there  is  a  duty  which  we  owe 
to  history.  The  historians  of  the  future, 
in  studying  legislation,  go  back  to  the 
Record  and  to  the  committee  hearings, 
and  upon  the  testimony  in  the  commit- 
tees and  the  debates  and  the  votes  on  the 
floor  they  base  their  own  record.  Thus, 
future  generations  have  a  more  vivid 
appreciation  of  history  and  a  more  ac- 
curate appreciation  of  the  motives  which 
influence  it  than  they  would  otherwise 
have. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Th%.    PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr 


HARRtil  in  the  chair) .  Docs  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.    PASTORE.      I    appreciate    very 
much  the  explanation  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.    I  believe  it  would  be 
an  excellent  idea,  not  only  for  the  people 
in  the  galleries  at  the  present  moment, 
but  also  for  the  country  at  large  to  im- 
derstand  what  the  background  of  this 
situation  is.    I  would  be  grateful  to  the 
Senator,  therefore,  if  he  would  kindly 
explain — so  that  it  may  also  appear  in 
the  Record— the  fact  that  the  current 
debate  is  merely  on  the  motion  to  take 
up  House  bill  77,  which  would  repeal  sec- 
tion 14 lb)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and 
that  this  is  the  usual  procedure  adopted 
in  the  Senate  by  those  who  would  prevent 
a  vote  on  the  bill  itself.    In  all  probability 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  v.ould  vote  to 
repeal  section  14 <b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  but  dilatory  tactics  are  being  em- 
ployed under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  to 
delay  that  vote. 


A  MAJORITY  OF  THE  SENATE  FAVORS  REPEAL  Of 
X4(b)  BUT  THE  MINORITY  IS  ENCAGED  IN 
PROLONGED    DISCUSSION     TO    PREVENT    A    VOTE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  an  ex  parte  statement,  but  it  is 
true  that  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  openly  declared  them- 
selves in  favor  of  repeal  of  section  14ib). 
It  is  also  true  that  some  of  the  honest 
and  convinced  opponents  of  repeal  feel 
that  their  best  hope  of  defeating  the 
measure  is  to  prevent  it  from  comingjto 
a  vote  and  that,  therefore,  they  are?iak- 
ing  advantage — as  they  have  every/legal 
right  to  do  under  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate— of  delaying  tactics,  particularly  at 
the  end  of  this  session,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  vote  from  being  taken. 

They  are  trying  to  prolong  matters  o;i 
two  separate  and  distinct  questions  or 
motions.  The  first  is  the  motion  to  take 
up,  or,  more  precisely,  to  take  a  bill 
from  the  calendar  and  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  it.  This  motion,  ordi- 
narily, is  granted  by  unanimous  consent, 
given  immediately  upon  the  calling  up  of 
a  measure  by  the  majority  leader;  but, 
in  this  instance,  debate  is  being  indulged 
in  merely  on  the  motion  to  take  up.  so  we 
have  not  yet  passed  the  first  hurdle. 

The  second  question  is  on  passage  of 
the  bill.  Both  questions  are  subject  to 
separate  filibusters  and  can  be  made  to 
require  separate  cloture  motions.  So  if, 
as,  and  when  we  pass  the  first  hurdle, 
the  discussion  will  be  upon  the  bill  itself. 
Mr.  President,  I  debated  with  myself 
for  a  day  as  to  whether  I  should  speak  on 
this  matter,  since  the  issue  before  us  is 
merely  on  the  motion  to  take  up.  But  I 
decided  that  it  was  important  to  dispel 
what  I  regard  as  some  of  the  fog  of  mis- 
representation and  misunderstanding  so 
that  we  might  know  precisely  what  the 
issue  before  us  actually  is. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  adumbrate 
some  of  my  conclusions,  I  think  that 
what  we  will  see  In  the  next  few  days  will 
reenforce  my  long-held  belief  that  we 
need  to  change  rule  XXII  of  Senate 
procedure.  At  present,  it  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  Senators  present  and  voting 
to  limit  debate  to  1  hour  thereafter  per 
Senator.  Many  of  us  have  felt  for  many. 
many  years  that  this  is  an  excessive  re- 
quirement, and  that  after  a  long  period 
of  debate  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Senate  should  be  able  to  limit  debate 
thereafter  to  1  hour  per  Senator.  In 
other  words,  we  believe  that  the  majority 
should  have  the  right  to  decide— because 
they  are  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple— and  not  have  their  right  to  decide 
blocked  by  tactics  intended  to  prevent  a 
vote. 

In  the  past,  the  so-called  filibuster  has 
been  used  primarily  on  civil  rights  ques- 
tions, but  it  can  be  used  by  other  minori- 
ties as  well.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, it  is  perfectly  legal.  I  attach  no 
blame  to  those  who  hold  a  different  point 
of  view  and  who  are  seeking  to  prevent 
a  vote  from  occurring.  But  the  history 
of  the  use  of  rule  XXII  indicates  a  weak- 
ness in  the  fundamental  structure  of  the 
Senate.  We  should  not  forever  delay 
acting  upon  the  resolution  which  since 
March  9  has  been  the  first  listing  on  the 
Senate  calendar  and  which,  by  the  way. 
happens  to  bear  my  name  as  principal 
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sponsor — that  is,  order  No.  69,  Senate 
Resolution  8,  a  resolution  to  amend  rule 
XXII  of  the  standing  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate relative  to  cloture. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  wish  to 
endorse  the  power  of  the  majority  to 
bring  a  measure  to  a  vote  after  full  and 
adequate  discussion  and  debate,  we  could 
accept  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  which  ap- 
pears second  on  the  calendar,  that  at 
least  60  percent  instead  of  the  present 
67  percent  should  be  able  to  bring  a 
measure  to  a  vote. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land for  bringing  up  this  point. 

"RIGHT  TO  WORK"  IS  A  FALSE  PROPAGANDA  LABEL 

I  should  like  now  to  proceed  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  section  14(b)  itself  and  the 
question  of  its  repeal. 

As  we  all  know,  the  bill  before  us 
would  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  which  permits  States  to  pass 
laws  outlawing  the  union  shop  and,  in 
effect,  contract  out  of  the  national  labor 
policy  on  labor  representation  and  col- 
lective bargaining.  At  one  time,  no  less 
than  24  States,  or  nearly  half  the  total, 
had  passed  laws  making  the  union  shop 
Illegal.  By  a  stroke  of  public  relations 
cleverness — almost  of  genius — they  at- 
tached one  of  the  most  Inaccurate  mis- 
nomers of  which  I  know  to  these  laws; 
namely,  that  they  were  "right-to-work" 
acts.  This  is  a  most  false  label,  for 
these  laws  do  not  give  anyone  the  right 
to  a  job  or  to  productive  work. 

In  today's  world,  people  shun  using 
direct  and  clear  language  to  describe 
reality.  No  longer  do  people  die,  they 
"pass  away."  An  undertaker  Is  a  "mor- 
tician." A  real  estate  salesman  is  a 
"realtor."  Depressed  areas  become  "re- 
development areas."  Slum  clearance  is 
now  called  "urban  renewal."  Only  last 
week,  a  proposed  controversial  bridge 
over  the  Potomac  was  referred  to  as  an 
"automobile  carrying  facility."  And  so 
an  antiunion  law  is  dubbed  the  "right 
to  work." 

In  the  face  of  this  type  of  propaganda, 
unions  have  had  to  fight  hard  campaigns 
to  prevent  such  laws  from  being  passed 
in  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  and  in  such 
other  States  as  Ohio  and  Oklahoma. 

The  last  State  I  just  mentioned  is  the 
one  represented  in  part  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Presiding  Officer,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  who  now 
graces  this  Chamber. 

Fortunately,  the  State  of  Indiana  has 
recently  repealed  its  antiunion  shop  law 
as  have  several  others.  So  the  number 
is  now  down  to  19,  consisting,  first  of  all, 
of  10  of  the  11  Southern  States  of  the 
Old  Confederacy,  with  the  exception  of 
Louisiana;  then  Iowa  and  4  States  of 
the  high  plains  west  of  the  Missouri 
River,  Nebraska,  Kansas.  South  Dakota, 
and  North  Dakota;  and  then  4  Western 
and  Mountain  States,  Arizona,  Utah, 
Wyoming,  and  Nevada.  I  believe  it 
should  be  noted  that  many  of  the  so- 
called  right-to-work  acts  really  areenti- 
union  shop  acts,  and  were  basically 
passed  because  of  malapportioned  State 
legislatures.  This  is  the  basic  political 
cause  why  a  number  of  States  have 
passed  and  retained  other  antiunion 
laws. 


REPEAL    OF    14  (b>    DOES   NOT   AUTHORIZE   CLOSED 
SHOP 

And  now  let  us  try  to  clear  the  air  a 
little  and  see  just  what  is  involved.  Some 
strong  proponents  of  repeal  may  say  It  is 
not  necessary  to  argue  the  case  and  will 
declare  that  it  is  enough  that,  "We  know 
these  laws  are  bad.  We  are  against  them 
and  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  repeal 
14(b)  instead  of  moving  against  them 
State  by  State.  Why  argue  any  further, 
let  us  act." 

I  agree  that  we  should  act  and  that  we 
should  do  so  now.  I  also  know  that  it  is 
relatively  futile  to  argue  with  the  hard- 
boiled  opponents  of  unionism  who  seek 
at  every  turn  to  weaken  and  discredit  the 
institution  of  unionism.  It  is  true  that 
these  groups  represent  the  main  driving 
force  behind  the  original  enactment  and 
the  retention  of  14(b)  and  of  the  State 
antiunion  shop  laws.  Happily,  I  believe 
the  number  of  those  who  are  opponents 
has  been  diminishing,  that  in  time  we 
will  come  to  a  general  consensus  on  the 
worthv/hileness  of  unionism. 

But  we  should  also  always  remember 
that  it  is  not  only  necessary  for  those  of 
us  who  support  repeal  to  be  convinced  of 
the  righteousness  of  our  own  cause  but 
that  it  is  also  necessary  for  us  to  convert 
the  great  body  of  humane  yet  neutral 
opinion  in  this  country.  These  good  peo- 
ple, while  giving  general  approval  to 
unionism  are  not  fully  informed  about 
the  issues  and  may  be  swept  off  their 
feet  by  high-powered  propaganda — well- 
financed  propaganda — which  is  coming 
from  antiunion  sources.  To  these  people 
who  may  hold  the  balance  of  political 
and  legislative  power,  we  should  also  ap- 
peal, and  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do. 

First,  let  us  remember  that  a  union 
may  not  enter  into  a  collective  bargain- 
ing arrangement  at  all  against  the  will  of 
an  employer  unless  It  represents  a  major- 
ity of  the  employees.  If  there  is  any  real 
question  about  such  representation,  this 
can  be  settled  by  a  fair  and  secret  ballot 
election  which  is  open  to  all  employees  in 
the  unit  and  which  is  conducted  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Under 
these  conditions,  if  an  election  is  thus 
won  by  a  union,  collective  bargaining  is 
approved  of  as  a  matter  of  national  labor 
policy. 

Under  collective  bargaining  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  employer  to  agree  to 
the  proposals  of  the  union.  It  Is  only 
necessary  that  he  should  sit  down  with 
representatives  of  the  union  and  seek, 
in  good  faith,  to  reach  an  agreement. 
But  he  is  not,  of  course,  compelled  to 
accept  the  proposals  of  the  union. 

The  constitutionality  of  such  a  policy 
and  procedure  has  been  upheld  time  and 
time  again  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
and  it  has  been  judged  to  be  fully  con- 
stitutional. 

The  national  law  then  goes  on  to  out- 
law the  closed  shop — about  which  my 
good  friend  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  was  speaking  before  he  was 
gracious  enough  to  yield  the  fioor  to  me — 
under  which  a  worker  would  have  to  be 
a  member  of  a  union  before  he  can  get  a 
job.  Furthermore,  no  hiring  preference 
can  legally  be  given  to  union  members. 

In  other  words,  employers  and  unions 
are  prohibited  by  national  law  from  en- 


tering into  agreements  providing  for  the 
closed  shop  even  though  the  employers 
might  care  to  do  so.  It  so  happens  that 
for  15  years,  prior  to  World  War  II,  I  was 
a  national  chairman  for  the  newspaper 
industry  and  arbitrated  in  that  field  and 
In  other  industries  as  well.  I  handed 
down  several  scores  of  decisions.  I  can 
testify,  therefore,  that  at  that  time  many 
employers  in  the  newspaper  business  be- 
lieved in  the  closed  shop  because  It  gave 
them  a  better  supply  of  skilled  and 
trained  workmen. 

I  believe  the  support  of  employers  in 
the  newspaper  industry  for  the  closed 
shop  is  somewhat  less  today  than  it  was 
at  that  time,  but  at  that  time  many 
were  strongly  for  it. 

But  no  matter.  Even  If  they  want  It, 
they  now  cannot  agree  to  it.  Nor  Is  any 
State  allowed  to  override  the  national 
act  and  by  State  action  to  make  the 
closed  shop  legal.  ^ 

Now  I  personally  do  not  object  to  this 
prohibition  because,  as  a  matter  of  gen- 
eral principle,  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
closed  shop,  save  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances. For.  as  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  saying,  by  high  in- 
itiation fees,  by  excessive  apprenticeship 
requirements,  and  by  undue  favoritism  to 
friends  and  relations,  imions  could 
close — and  some  have  closed — their  own 
memberships.  If  the  closed  union  then 
negotiated  a  closed  shop  agreement,  this 
would  be  highly  monopolistic  and  would 
shut  the  gates  of  employment  op- 
portunity upon  outsiders  and  deny  to 
them  the  right  to  an  equal  chance  at  a 
job.  So  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  at  the 
very  outset  of  this  debate,  that  I  do  not 
want  to  reverse  this  feature  of  our  na- 
tional labor  policy  or  give  to  the  States 
the  right  to  override  this  national  policy. 

So  much  for  the  closed  shop.  It  is 
not  an  issue  in  this  debate  or  before  the 
country,  because  it  Is  already  illegal. 

THE    ISSUE    is:     "shall    THERE    BE    A    RIGHT    TO 
DECIDE? " 

But  where  does  this  lead  us  on  the 
union  shop?  First,  let  us  all  be  crystal 
clear  on  the  fact  that  under  the  union 
shop  a  man  does  not  have  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  union  to  get  a  job. 

I  submit  this  is  very  different  from 
the  closed  shop.  The  employer  is  free 
to  hire  anyone  he  wishes,  except  that 
under  the  civil  rights  and  FEPC  statutes 
he  is  not  supposed  to  discriminate  on 
the  grounds  of  race  and  color.  No  labor 
monopoly  can  therefore  be  built  up  or 
maintained.  The  employer  controls  the 
hiring.  The  only  provision  Is  that,  if 
the  employer  agrees  to  a  union  shop 
clause  In  the  contract,  and-  only  if  he 
does,  then  workers  thus  hired  must  join 
a  union  within  a  stated  period  of  time 
which  is  almost  universally  60  to  30  days. 
But  further  protection  is  thrown  around 
them  by  the  law  which  states  that  union 
Initiation  fees  and  dues  must  not  be 
"excessive,"  as  determined  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  Nor  can 
they  be  required  as  a  condition  of  con- 
tinued employment  to  take  part  in  any 
way  in  union  activities.  Finally,  of 
course,  if  a  majority  of  the  employees 
represented  by  the  union  do  not  want 
to  continue  to  work  under  such  a  union 
seciuity  agreement,  they  dpn  reject  it  at 
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any  time  in  an  election  supervised  by  the 
NLRB.  In  other  words,  an  agreement 
for  the  union  shop  is  not  perpetual;  it 
can  be  revoked  at  any  time  if  a  majority 
of  the  workers  become  dissatisfied  with  it. 

While  section  8  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  prohibits,  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy,  a  State  from  establishing  a  closed 
shop,  section  14<b).  like  Pilate,  washes 
its  hands  of  any  responsibility  and  per- 
mits a  State  to  outlaw  the  union  shop. 
It  gives  them,  in  effect,  a  hunting  license 
to  prohibit  employers  and  employees 
from  coming  to  a  voluntary  agreement 
to  establish  the  union  shop  under  free 
collective  bargaining.  The  widest  pos- 
sible range  of  other  topics  can  be  agreed 
upon  under  such  agreements  without 
State  interference,  ranging  from  all  the 
variety  of  fringe  benefits,  to  the  power 
of  supervisors,  to  the  amount  of  wash- 
room time,  coffee  breaks,  and  even  the 
spacing  and  duration  of  toilet  time.  But 
not  union  membership.  If  a  State  so 
decides,  however  malapportloned  its  leg- 
islature, that  it  wishes  to  take  itself  out 
of  the  stream  of  national  labor  policy 
on  the  union  shop,  it  can  do  so.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  repeat  once  again  that 
under  14* b)  it  is  given  a  hunting  license 
to  weaken  or  break  the  unions  if  it  is  so 
decided. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  point.  The  re- 
peal of  14<b)  would  not  require  the  es- 
tablishment of  compulsory  unionism  or 
a  union  shop  by  law.  Let  that  be  thor- 
oughly understood.  It  would  merely 
mean  that,  if  a  union  representing  a 
majority  of  the  employees  and  an  em- 
ployer through  a  joint  agreement  should 
decide  to  institute  a  union  shop,  they 
would  be  allowed  to  do  so.  It  would  not 
mean  that,  if  they  do  object  to  a  union 
shop  that  they  will  be  forced  by  law  to 
establish  one. 

In  fact,  a  large  proportion  of  the  ex- 
isting collective  bargaining  agreements 
do  not  provide  for  the  union  shop. 

Where  the  union  shop  is  established, 
the  minority  may  have  to  accept  the 
judgment  of  the  majority,  fairly  arrived 
at,  but  this  is  not  a  violation  of  the 
minority's  civil  rights.  The  minority  will 
still  be  free  to  dissent  and  to  organize 
opposition  groups.  If  it  can  become  a 
majority,  it  can  then  take  itself  out  from 
the  union  shop  proviso. 

As  Secretary  Willard  Wirtz,  who  is 
making  an  excellent  record  in  the  De- 
partment, has  well  stated: 

The  Issue  underlying  the  question  of 
whether  14(b)  should  be  repealed  is  not, 
therefore,  whether  there  is  to  be  a  right  to 
work.  It  is  rather  whether  there  is  to  be  a 
right  to  decide. 

What  section  8  and  14(b)  do,  in  effect, 
when  taken  together,  is  to  allow  the  anti- 
union forces  to  practice  a  "heads  I  win, 
tails  you  lose"  game  against  labor.  When 
vmlonism  can  be  hurt  by  national  law, 
section  8  does  so  by  prohibiting  the  closed 
shop  as  a  national  p>olicy.  I  repeat  that 
I  do  not  favor  repeal  of  the  prohibition 
of  the  closed  shop.  Recognizing  that  a 
national  right-to-work  act  could  not  be 
passed  even  in  1947  at  the  time  of  Taft- 
Hartley  and  the  postwar  reaction,  and 
that  the  union  shop  could  not  be  pro- 
hibited as  a  matter  of  national  policy, 
the  framers  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  pro- 


posed instead  to  chip  away  at  this  indi- 
rectly by  giving  the  States  free  rein  to 
outlaw  them.  This  forced  the  friends  of 
labor  to  fight  on  what  were  then  48,  now 
50,  separate  fronts  and  to  do  so  before 
legislatures  where  the  areas  representing 
wage  and  salaried  employees  were,  and, 
indeed,  still  are,  grossly  underrepre- 
sented. 

If  the  closed  shop  is  a  matter  for  na- 
tional policy,  as  I  believe  it  is,  so  is  the 
union  shop.  The  Federal  Government 
therefore  should  not  waive  jurisdiction 
and  permit  State  legislatures  to  deter- 
mine what  should  be  national  policy.  I 
submit  that  this  national  policy  should 
permit  employers  and  employees  to  agree 
on  a  union  shop,  under  the  conditions  I 
have  outlined,  if  they  so  desire. 

ANTIUNION     LEGISLATION,    SUCH     AS     PERMITTED 
BY    14(b),    HURTS   THE    NATION 

The  first  great  advantage  of  the  union 
shop  is  that  it  eliminates  the  so-called 
free  rider;  namely,  the  man  who  takes 
all  the  benefits  the  union  can  win  for 
him  in  the  form  of  wages,  hours,  fringe 
benefits,  working  conditions,  job  protec- 
tion, and  so  forth,  but  who  refuses  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  organi- 
zation which  does  all  this.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  altogether  too  many 
who  like  to  reap  what  they  have  not 
sown  and  to  claim  as  a  right  what  others 
have  won  for  them  without  giving  any- 
thing in  return. 

For  let  us  clearly  recognize  that  a 
union  cannot  confine  the  bene*'ts  it  wins 
to  its  own  members.  The  working  con- 
ditions, wages  and  hours,  which  it  helps 
establish,  apply  to  all  in  the  bargaining 
unit,  nonmembers,  as  well  as  members. 

Furthermore,  the  shop  stewards  must 
adjust  grievances  of  the  workmen,  irre- 
spective of  whether  those  workmen  are 
unionists  or  nonunionists. 

So  is  it  not  only  fair  that  all  should 
pay  for  the  exp>enses  of  collective  bar- 
gaining from  which  all  benefit?  I  be- 
lieve the  vast  majority  of  Americans  be- 
lieve in  this  basic  principle  and  that  if 
the  issue  w^re  fairly  and  fully  presented 
to  the  people  of  the  country,  they  would 
on  this  ground  alone  repeal  the  prohibi- 
tions imposed  by  14(b).  Of  course,  an- 
other vital  point  is  the  allied  fact  that 
hostile  employers  can  use  the  absence  of 
the  union  shop  to  undermine  the  unions 
and  thus  weaken  and  indeed  ultimately 
eliminate  collective  bargaining.  Con- 
trolling the  hiring  process  as  they  do, 
they  can  concentrate  on  hiring  workers 
known  to  be  allergic  to  union  member- 
ship and  activities. 

Here  it  should  be  remembered  that 
there  are  frequent  changes  in  the  com- 
position of  even  a  constant  level  working 
force. 

Some  men  die,  others  retire,  still  more 
leave  and  go  elsewhere  and  new  men  will 
be  continuously  hired  to  replace  those 
dying,  retiring,  and  leaving  the  employ 
of  the  company  for  these  reasons.  The 
working  force  can  then  be  increasingly 
infiltrated  by  antiunionists.  These  men 
will  not  join  the  union  and  the  result, 
in  a  large  percentage  of  cases,  will  be 
that  the  strength  of  the  imion  will  be 
steadily  on  the  decrease  while  that  of  its 
opponents  will  be  steadily  rising. 


When  it  comes  time  to  renew  the  con- 
tract, the  employer,  if  he  is  antiunion, 
will  be  in  a  much  stronger  position  to 
break  off  relationships  and  run  an  anti- 
union shop  without  collective  bargaining. 
Time,  under  an  anti-union-shop  law,  will 
therefore  not  be  neutral. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  time  seldom  is 
neutral.  One  of  the  great  logical  errors 
in  the  injunctive  process  is  that  it  as- 
sumes time  to  be  neutral,  whereas  time 
is  on  the  side  of  the  strongest  battalions. 
In  this  case  it  will  tend  to  operate 
powerfully  against  the  unions  and  the 
continuance  of  collective  bargaining. 
Without  wishing  to  impute  bad  motives 
to  those  who  do  not  possess  them,  it  can 
safely  be  suggested  that  this  is  the  main 
reason  why  many  antiunion  employers 
and  their  supporters  are  strong  advo- 
cates of  State  right-to-work  laws  and 
are  fighting  to  head  off  the  repeal  of 
14(b) .  The  so-called  right-to-work  laws 
of  the  Southern  States — and  let  us  re- 
member that  10  of  the  11  States  of  the 
entire  Confederacy  have  right-tt)-work 
laws — have  certainly  played  a  large  part 
in  making  it  extremely  hard  for  labor 
to  organize  and  bargain  effectively  there, 
and  have  therefore  helped  to  keep  wages 
and  working  conditions  down  in  that 
area. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  in  the  19 
right-to- work  States,  only  13  percent  of 
the  nonagricultural  workers  were  or- 
ganized in  the  AFL-CIO  unions  in  1962 
as  compared  with  28  percent  in  the  other 
States  and  that  the  drop  in  membership 
between  1958  and  1962  was  nearly  twice 
as  great  in  the  right-to-work  States  as 
in  the  others.  These  laws  are  definitely 
an  important  part  of  the  antiunion 
apparatus  of  these  States  and  an  im- 
portant factor  in  preventing  unions  from 
gaining  a  strong  foothold  in  the  textile, 
furniture,  lumbering,  and  chemical  in- 
dustries of  the  South  while  it  has  held 
back  unionism  in  the  States  beyond  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers  and  in 
the  Mountain  States  as  well. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  maintaining  that 
these  right-to-work  laws  are  the  sole 
factors  in  holding  back  unionism  in  the 
South.  The  attitude  of  the  local  police, 
of  the  power  structure  of  the  commu- 
nities and  States,  of  the  press,  of  the 
legal  profession  and,  even  of  the  churches 
has  been  an  impeding  factor  to  union- 
ism in  the  South  and  to  some  degree,  in 
the  Mountain  States  as  well. 

But  the  right-to-work  statutes  are  a 
part  of  the  antiunion  apparatus.  They 
operate  to  hold  back  and  help  to  prevent 
workers  from  joining  unions  of  their 
own  choice. 

There  have  been  interesting  articles 
in  the  Washington  Post  in  recent  days 
about  the  struggle  for  unionism  in  the 
Stevens  mills  which  I  believe  bear  this 
out  and  deserve  widespread  attention. 

As.  one  who  believes  that  unions  have, 
on  the  whole,  played  and  are  playing  a 
very  constructive  role,  not  only  in  labor- 
management  relationships,  but  in  the 
general  life  of  our  country,  I  believe  that 
the  State  antiunion  shop  laws  are  bad 
public  policy  and,  hence,  that  section 
14(b)  should  be  repealed  and  that  such 
a  repeal  is  a  proper  exercise  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
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Unions  are  not  perfect  institutions  be- 
cause they  are  composed  of  imperfect 
human  beings,  but  on  the  whole  they  are 
useful  and  beneficial  institutions,  and  I 
have  been  greatly  pleased  by  the  increas- 
ing tendency  they  have  shown  to  defend 
the  rights  of  all  consumers  and  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  not  merely  the  interests 
of  their  members. 

I  think  it  is  also  obvious  that  the  so- 
called  right-to-work  statutes  also  play 
a  part  in  keeping  wages  lower  than  they 
would  othei-wise  be.  Testimony  was  in- 
troduced before  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee and  showed  that  hourly  manufac- 
turing wages  in  these  States  during  the 
last  10  years  have  varied  from  21  to  29 
cents  an  hour  below  the  national  average, 
and  that  the  five  States  with  the  lowest 
hourly  earnings  in  the  entire  country  are 
all  right-to-work  States;  namely.  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  and  Arkansas.  I,  of  course, 
do  not  maintain  that  the  right-to-work 
laws  are  the  sole  cause  for  these  lower 
wages.  I  simply  say  they  are  contribut- 
ing factors  or  contributing  causes. 

SENATE    COMMITTEE    BILL    PROTECTS    CONSCIEN- 
TIOUS   OBJECTORS     TO     UNIONISM 

There  are  two  further  objections  which 
need  to  be  considered.  The  first  was  very 
prominent  at  the  time  of  House  consider- 
ation of  the  original  bill  (H.R.  77) ; 
namely,  the  charge  that  it  violated  the 
moral  rights  of  those  who,  on  religious  or 
ethical  grounds,  could  not  conscien- 
tiously be  members  of  a  union  or  con- 
tribute to  its  support.  There  are  not 
many  such  genuine  conscientious  objec- 
tors, but  there  are  some  very  sincere  ones. 
These  are  notably  members  of  religious 
sects,  such  as  the  Plymouth  Brethren, 
Seventh-day  Adventists,  Mennonites, 
Amish,  certain  branches  of  the  Brethren, 
and  some  other  small  sects.  To  meet  the 
scruples  of  this  group,  language  has  now 
been  inserted  in  the  Senate  version  be- 
fore us  as  follows : 

(c)  Section  8(a)(3)  of  such  act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  and  adding  the  following:  ",  or 
(C)  if  he  has  reasonable  grounds  for  believ- 
ing (i)  that  such  employee  has  been  issued 
a  certificate  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  either  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  re- 
ligious sect  or  division  thereof,  the  estab- 
lished and  traditional  tenets  or  teachings 
of  which  oppose  a  requirement  that  a  mem- 
ber of  such  sect  or  division  Join  or  finan- 
cially support  any  labor  organization,  or  that, 
even  though  he  is  not  a  member  of  such  a 
religious  sect  or  division  thereof,  he  holds 
conscientious  objections  to  membership  in 
any  labor  organization  based  upon  his  re- 
ligious training  and  beliefs  In  relation  to  a 
Supreme  Being  involving  duties  superior  to 
those  arising  from  any  liuman  relation,  and 
(ii)  either  that  such  employee  has  timely 
paid,  in  lieu  of  periodic  dues  and  initiation 
fees,  sums  equal  to  such  dues  and  initiation 
fees  to  a  nonreligious  charitable  fund  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  501(c)(3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  designated  by  the 
labor  organization,  or  that  the  labor  organi- 
zation has  failed  upon  request  to  designate 
such  a  fund  or  waives  such  payment,  or  (iii) 
that  such  employee  has  complied  with  alter- 
native arrangements  mutually  agreed  upon 
by  such  employee  and  such  labor  organiza- 
tion;". 

This  language  was  added  so  that  they 
and  others  who  hold  such  religious  be- 
liefs, even  though  not  formally  church 


members,  are  not  to  be  compelled  to  join 
the  union  even  if  it  were  to  win  a  union 
shop  election  in  the  manner  I  have  in- 
dicated. 

In  order,  however,  to  prevent  religious 
grounds  from  being  used  merely  to  free 
the  worker  from  financial  payments,  it  is 
provided  that  in  these  cases  the  ex- 
empted worker  shall  have  to  pay  the 
equivalent  of  the  periodic  dues  and  in- 
itiation fees  either  to  a  nonreligious 
charitable  fund  exempt  from  taxation 
which  can  either  be  designated  by  the 
union  or  jointly  by  the  union  and  man- 
agement or  by  his  church,  or  the  union 
can  free  the  worker  completely  from 
payments.  This  seems  a  very  happy 
solution,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  it  has 
been  adjudged  satisfactory  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  churches  involved.  It 
should  meet  any  legitimate  criticism  on 
this  score. 

I  have  interviewed  a  number  of  those 
good  people,  and  they  seem  to  be  satis- 
fied with  this  provision.  It  should  meet 
any  legitimate  criticism  on  this  score. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  It  is  extremely  helpful 
at  this  early  stage  in  the  debate  that  the 
able  Senator  from  Illinois  has  discussed 
at  some  length  this  particular  amend- 
ment. Many  of  us,  long  years  ago,  had 
made  the  determination  that  section  14 
(b)  was  an  undesirable  aspect  of  our 
law,  and  we  had  intended  to  support 
fully  the  effort  to  remove  it.  However, 
as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  says,  we 
were  approached  by  not  very  many  per- 
sons, but  persons  who  voiced  a  concern 
which  struck  a  highly  responsive  chord, 
I  know,  in  the  heart  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  and  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  a  member  of  a 
small  religious  group  which,  while  it  does 
not  oppose  union  membership,  has  some- 
times had  members  who  have  been  in  dis- 
sent, let  me  say  that  this  has  been  very 
close  to  my  heart,  too. 

Mr.  HART.  This  I  know.  I  think  it 
especially  salutary  that  this  discussion  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  who  perhaps  more  than  any  of 
us  can  sense  the  concern  which  gave  rise 
to  visits  to  many  of  us  by  delegations 
from  small  groups  of  completely  sincere 
Americans. 

I,  for  one,  was  deeply  troubled.  I  had 
made  a  solid  commitment  to  support  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b).  I  did  it  in  the 
deep  conviction  that  labor-management 
relations  across  the  country  would  be  ad- 
vantaged by  it,  and  the  strength  of  the 
economy  increased. 

For  a  few  days,  I  had  reached  the 
rather  tentative  conclusion  that  unless 
we  could  respond  to  the  small,  relatively 
weaJc  persons  whose  moral  convictions 
would  make  abhorrent  the  direct  contri- 
butions to  union  dues,  I  might  well  have 
to  back  off  from  what  I  felt  was  a  com- 
mitment of  many  years  standing.  Many 
of  us  who  shared  this  concern  owe  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  committee  for 
having  developed  the  approach  which 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  so  elo- 
quently described.    I  know  that  he  con- 


tributed materially  to  the  development 
of  that  thought.  He  has  been  for  it,  and 
I  believe  the  committee  has,  as  well. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  deeply  appreciate 
what  the  fine  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  said.  I,  too,  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee did  extremely  well  in  adopting 
this  provision. 

It  should  also  be  recorded  that  in  the 
negotiations  leading  to  the  inclusion  of 
this  clause,  when  we  raised  the  matter 
with  representatives  of  organized  labor, 
I  found  no  opposition.  They  were  quick 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  point 
and  were  very  willing  to  work  out  co- 
operative relationships. 

One  of  the  big  problems  in  modem  life 
is  to  reconcile  the  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity for  unified  action  and  the  desire  to 
provide  as  much  scope  for  individual 
conscience  as  is  possible.  Democratic 
institutions  do  this  in  the  political  proc- 
ess. It  is  not  always  possible  to  do  it 
fully  in  military  matters.  But  we  should 
try  to  do  so  wherever  it  can  be  done.  I 
am  happy  that  this  relationship  has  been 
worked  out  in  this  instance. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  Record,  I 
should  add  that  in  certain  industries 
which  now  provide  for  the  union  shop, 
unions  and  management  have  worked  out 
a  similar  arrangement.  This  was  true 
in  Indiana  prior  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Indiana  right-to-work  statute.  Perhaps 
that  action  may  have  furnished  us  with 
the  textual  model  for  this  clause. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

PROTECTIONS    ARE    RETAINED    AGAINST    FORCED 
POLITICAL     CONTRIBUTIONS 

A  second  technical  objection  to  the 
union  shop  is  the  charge  that  some  men 
do  not  want  to  have  the  dues  they  pay 
into  a  union  used  for  political  purposes. 
But  this  ignores  the  prohibitions  and 
limitations  which  are  already  imposed  by 
law  governing  such  expenditures.  By 
both  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1959, 
unions  are  prohibited  from  contributing 
to  political  parties  or  candidates  for  elec- 
tion purposes.  Such  money  as  is  used 
for  these  purposes  is  raised  instead  by 
voluntary  contributions  through  the 
Committee  on  Political  Education — 
otherwise  known  as  COPE  and  similar 
groups.  If  a  union  member  does  not 
want  to  give  for  such  causes,  all  he  needs 
to  do  is  to  refrain.  No  such  contribution 
is  compulsory  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
large  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
AFL-CIO  do  not  contribute  to  COPE  or 
to  any  similar  group. 

Unions  and  employers  alike  can  spend 
money  to  register  voters  and  to  advocate 
or  oppose  specific  pieces  of  legislation.  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  and  proper  that  they 
both  can  do  this,  but  I  wish  to  stress  that 
this  right  should  be  mutual.  If  it  is  an 
admitted  right  of  employers  and  corpo- 
rations, it  should  also  be  the  right  of 
labor  and  of  unions.  If  denied  to  labor, 
it  should  be  denied  to  capital. 

THE    INCONSISTENCIES    CREATED    BT    THE    INTE- 
GRATED    BAB     LAWS 

I  have  been  somewhat  amused  by  let- 
ters which  I  have  received  from  many 
lawyers  bitterly  opposing  the  union  ship, 
defending  the  existing  section  14(b)  and 
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opposing  its  repeal.  These  men  are  gen- 
erally—although probably  not  univer- 
sally— in  the  same  breath,  advocates  of 
the  so-called  acts  to  establish  an  "inte- 
grated bar." 

What  is  an  integrated  bar?  I  suggest 
that  people  can  get  a  good  description  of 
an  integrated  bar  in  a  book  recently  pub- 
lished entitled  "The  Integrated  Bar," 
written  by  David  D.  McKean.  and  pub- 
lished by  Houghton-Mifflin. 

I  have  been  collecting  information 
upon  the  integrated  bar  from  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  from  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

State  integrated-bar  laws  require 
membership  in  the  bar  association  as  a 
prerequisite  to  practicing  before  the 
courts  of  the  State.  The  various  bar 
associations  are  private  institutions  mak- 
ing their  own  rules  and  procedures.  In 
the  States  which  have  an  integrated  bar. 
no  matter  how  able  and  learned  or  vir- 
tuous a  man  may  be.  he  cannot  practice 
before  the  courts  of  the  State  unless  he 
is  a  member  of  this  private  organization 
or  guild.  If  expelled  from  the  bar  asso- 
ciation, he  loses  his  right  to  practice  and 
is  shut  off  from  earning  a  living  by  the 
actions  of  a  private  body. 

I  have  never  heard  a  lawyer  protest 
recently  against  these  ijjtegrated  bar 
statutes.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
legal  pressure  which  got  these  laws  en- 
acted in  the  first  place  and  which  fur- 
nishes the  driving  force  to  extend  them. 
Now  let  us  call  the  roll  of  these  inte- 
grated-bar States.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  furnished  me  with  such  a  list. 
They  are  Alabama,  Alaska.  Arizona. 
Arkansas.  California,  Florida,  Georgia. 
Idaho,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Michigan, 
Mississippi.  Missouri,  Nebraska.  Nevada, 
New  Mexico.  North  Carolina.  North  Da- 
kota. Oklahoma.  Oregon,  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  Utah.  Virginia.  Washington.  West 
Virginia.  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  So 
counting  Arkansas,  which  has  a  state- 
wide disciplinary  organization  of  which 
practicing  attorneys  must  be  contribut- 
ing members — an  integrated  bar  in  ef- 
fect— 28  States  have  integrated  bars — 
over  half  the  States  of  the  Nation. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Russell  of  South 
Carolina  assumed  the  chair.  > 
■  Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  notice  that  South 
Carolina  is  well  and  ably  represented  in 
the  Chamber  at  this  time.  The  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina yielded  the  floor  to  me  so  that  I 
might  make  my  speech.  I  now  see  in 
the  chair  the  very  able  junior  Senator, 
former  Governor  of  that  State,  and 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
under  James  F.  Byrnes. 

I  congratulate  the  Senators  from  that 
State,  when  I  say  that  South  Carolina 
apparently  does  not  have  an  integrated 
bar.  I  therefore  exempt  South  Carolina 
from  my  list.  However,  28  States  do 
have  an  integrated  bar. 

It  is  interesting  that  15  of  these  States, 
namely.  Alabama.  Arizona.  Arkansas. 
Florida.  Georgia.  Mississippi.  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota.  Texas.  Utah.  Virginia,  and 
Wyoming  have  integrated  bars  and  also 
have  so-called  right-to-work  statutes 
which  prohibit  unions  and  employers 
from  agreeing  that  workers  should  join 


the  recognized  unions  after  they  have 
been  hired.  Here  we  have  the  State 
using  its  powers  to  compel  lawyers  to 
join  their  professional  association  and, 
at  the  same  time,  prohibiting  employers 
and  employees  from  agreeing  upon  a  sim- 
ilar procedure  for  workmen.  The  lawyers 
apparently  take  the  position,  "It's  all 
right  for  me.  but  absolutely  wrong  for 
you." 

The  law  is  supposed  to  be  a  profession 
which  requires  logic  in  a  high  degree. 
But  the  logical  and  ethical  inconsist- 
encies in  these  situations  pass  hximan 
understanding. 

I  have  heard  lawyers  attempt  to  de- 
fend these  contradictions  on  the  ground 
that  the  bar  associations  are  alleged  to 
be  Simon  pure  professional  bodies  while 
unions  are  purely  economic  organiza- 
tions. But  this  attempted  definition 
misses  the  mark  by  a  very  wide  margin. 
By  its  large  degree  of  control  over  en- 
trance and  expulsion,  the  bar  can  largely 
control  the  number  of  practitioners  and. 
hence,  indirectly  their  incomes  and  their 
behavior.  In  their  conversations  with 
each  other,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  work 
out  common  policies  on  fees  and  their 
attitudes  toward  gratuitous  legal  serv- 
ices to  the  poor,  such  as  we  are  now 
experiencing  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
We  may  well  remember  the  remark  of 
Adam  Smith  when  he  said  that  "gentle- 
men of  the  same  trade  meet  together 
either  for  merriment  or  diversion  but 
that  the  meeting  results  in  some  con- 
spiracy to  raise  prices."  Is  human  na- 
ture much  different  from  what  it  was  two 
centuries  ago? 

Are  lawyers  exempt  from  this?  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  fair-minded  lawyer, 
if  put  on  the  stand  under  oath,  and  com- 
pelled to  answer,  could  deny  that  these 
and  other  matters  of  an  economic  nature, 
are  considered  and  formally  or  infor- 
mally acted  upon  by  members.  The 
codes  of  conduct  are  moreover  often  of 
an  economic  as  well  as  of  an  ethical  char- 
acter. 

Unions,  on  the  other  hand,  perform 
some  of  the  functions  of  the  old  guilds 
and  of  the  modern  professional  organiza- 
tions. They  set  standards  of  competency 
and  help  enforce  them.  They  often  con- 
tribute money  individually  and  organiza- 
tionally for  charitable  purposes. 

Notice,  moreover,  that  the  "integrated 
bar"  statutes  are  compulsory  member- 
ship laws  imposed  throughout  a  juris- 
diction by  the  coercive  powers  of  the 
State.  The  union  shop  agreements,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  not  imposed  by  the 
State  upon  industry  but  are  voluntary 
agreements  entered  into  by  labor  and 
management.  Moreover,  the  integrated 
bar  provides  not  only  for  a  union  shop 
but  also,  in  effect,  for  a  closed  shop. 

The  repeal  of  14(b)  would  therefore 
give  only  permissive  power  to  the  in- 
terested parties  to  agree  on  such  an  ar- 
rangement whereas  the  much  touted 
proposals  for  an  integrated  bar,  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  so  many  lawyers,  are  both 
mandatory  and  statewide  in  character. 

THERE  SHOULD  BE  A  NATIONAL  POLICY  PERMIT- 
TING EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  TO  AGREE 
ON  A  UNION  SHOP 

Hitherto  I  have  been  arguing  on  the 
basis  of  principle  as  to  why  we  should 


repeal  14 (b) .  And  this  should  be  the  pri- 
mary consideration.  But  we  also  need 
to  consider  the  effects  of  the  so-called 
right-to-work  laws  upon  wages  and  em- 
ployment in  the  31  States  which  do  not 
have  such  laws — of  which  my  State  of 
Illinois  is  one — and  in  which  the  union 
shop  is  not  illegal. 

Frequently  I  have  heard  of  plants  in 
Illinois  which  have  picked  up  and  moved 
to  some  southern  right-to-work  State  be- 
cause wages  are  lower  there  than  they 
are  with  us.  The  employer  also  feels 
protected  against  the  unionization  of  his 
employees  not  only  because  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  unionism  on  the  part  of  the  po- 
lice, the  chambers  of  commerce,  and  the 
local  power  structures,  but  also  because 
of  the  ilfeht-to-work  laws.  This  factor 
also  helps  to  swing  new  plants  in  cer- 
tain industries  away  from  the  non-right- 
to-work  States  to  those  which  have  such 
laws. 

Without  wishing  to  make  the  South  a 
whipping  boy  in  any  respect,  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  the  10  Southern 
States,  but  I  believe  it  is  also  one  factor, 
for  example,  In  the  movement  of  meat 
packing  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  into 
the  high  plains. 

Moreover,  the  products  of  the  right  to 
work  States  with  their  generally  lower 
scales  and  lesi,  liberal  social  legislation— 
and  this  was  fully  documented  In  the 
Senate  hearings — inevitably  enter  into 
competition  with  those  from  the  other 
States  and  depress  wages  and  working 
conditions  there.  The  truth  Is  that,  in 
a  national  market,  where  products  pro- 
duced in  a  given  place  are  sold  over  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  enter  into  com- 
petition with  products  from  other  States, 
a  State  cannot  live  by  itself.  If  it  per- 
mits and  encourages  antiunionism,  the 
evil  results  are  not  confined  within  its 
borders  but  are  spread  elsewhere.  Mod- 
ern communications,  the  steamboat,  the 
railroad,  the  airplane,  the  tractor-trailer 
and  superhighways  have  largely  elimi- 
nated State  boundaries  as  economic  fac- 
tors. We  havs  a  national  economic  mar- 
ket, and  we  cannot  adequately  set  min- 
imum standards  for  that  national  mar- 
ket State  by  State,  because  in  so  doing. 
we  will  always  put  the  advanced  States 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage  compared 
with  those  States  which  have  lower 
standards. 

That  is  why  we  need  a  national  labor 
policy,  and  not  one  which  grants  to  a 
few  States  the  power  to  pull  down  condi- 
tions elsewhere.  That  is  why  the  Wag- 
ner Act  was  passed  in  1935.  That  is  why 
the  Social  Security  Act  was  passed  in 
that  same  year.  That  is  why,  in  1939, 
we  abolished  child  labor  and  established 
the  basic  40-hour  week,  and  why  we  pro- 
vided for  a  national  minimum  wage. 
Those  facts  were  fully  realized  in  the 
thirties,  the  men  who  then  sat  in  our 
seats  by  overwhelming  majorities  ap- 
proved them,  and  the  country,  under  the 
stress  of  a  great  depression,  understood 
what  was  Involved  and  acted. 

Thirty  years  have  now  passed.  People 
give  general  support  to  the  institution  of 
unionism,  but  a  large  body  of  opinion 
would  at  the  same  time  give  to  the 
States  "hunting  licenses"  to  make  union- 
ization difficult  if  not  impossible,  and  by 
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so  doing,  to  create  pockets  of  low  wages 
and  long  hours  which  undermine  labor 
standards  for  the  whole  of  the  Nation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
we  should  not  make  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  the  union  shop,  and  that  we 
should  repeal  14(b). 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my 
formal  speech.  I  leave  the  issue  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  the  country;  and  now 
I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
is  within  the  allowable  procedure  at  this 
time,  could  I  have  1  minute  to  comment? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  be  permitted  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  a  ques- 
tion, if  that  is  his  purpose. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor,  and  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  when  I  resume,  it  will 
not  be  considered  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  both  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  most  interested  in  the  pertinent  com- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
refer  to  his  discussion  of  the  earlier  acts 
which  came  in  the  thirties,  which  have 
meant  much,  not  only  to  labor,  but  to 
business  as  well.  This  is  true  because 
there  has  come  about  a  partnership  be- 
tween management  and  labor  through 
acts  like  the  fair  labor  standards  legis- 
lation. 

I  remember  very  veil  when  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
came  before  the  Labor  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  which  I  was 
then  a  member.  Those  persons  main- 
tained, in  effect,  that  if  such  legislation 
became  law,  it  would  ruin  the  business 
structure  of  America. 

History  shows  that  those  fears  have 
not  been  realized.  Unfortunately,  the 
same  type  of  opposition  confronted  other 
measures  which  were  enacted  into  law 
during  the  administration  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  I  compliment  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  not  only  for  point- 
ing out  the  basic  Issue  with  which  we  are 
now  faced,  but  for  his  very  proper  refer- 
ences to  the  pioneering  which  has  given 
to  America  a  basis,  not  for  misunder- 
standing, but  for  understanding.  Busi- 
ness and  industry,  I  repeat,  profited  by 
the  enactment  of  the  legislation  which 
some  segments  of  business  and  industry 
opposed  in  the  thirties. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  very  much,  and  I 
again  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  yield- 
ing the  floor.  I  hope  I  have  given  him  a 
little  rest,  so  that  he  may  pursue  his  ar- 
guments with  even  greater  strength  than 
otherwise.  I  understand  that  my  re- 
marks will  be  printed  before  or  at  the 
conclusion  of  his. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
need  no  rest.  I  was  happy  to  accommo- 
date the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois, 
however.    I  am  always  glad  to  accom- 


modate him,  even  though  I  frequently 
disagree  with  him. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Had  the  Senator 
needed  the  rest,  I  would  gladly  have 
given  it  to  him.  I  deeply  appreciate  his 
kindness  to  me. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Thurmond's 
speech, 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart] 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  that 
his  remarks  will  appear  elsewhere  in  the 
Record,  and  that  upon  my  resumption  It 
win  not  be  considered  a  second  speech  by 
me  on  the  same  legislative  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECURITIES  ACT 
OF  1933 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  bill 
coming  over  from  the  House,  H.R.  7169. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  H.R.  7169,  an  act  to 
amend  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  with 
respect  to  certain  registration  fees,  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  H.R.  7169 
Is  Identical  with  S.  1707,  a  bill  to  amend 
6(b)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  which 
passed  the  Senate  yesterday. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  H.R.  7169. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
bill  (H.R.  7169)  was  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  action  of  the 
Senate  yesterday  In  passing  S.  1707  be 
reconsidered  and  that  S.  1707  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered;  and  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
(S.  1707)  passed  will  be  reconsidered  and 
S.  1707  will  be  indefinitely  postponed. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14(b)  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  703(b)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  Act  of 
1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of 
section  8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  as  amended. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Thurmond's 
speech, 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  to 
me  without  losing  any  of  his  rights,  with 
the  understanding  that  on  his  resump- 
tion, his  speech  not  be  counted   as  a 


second  speech,  and  without  his  rights  be- 
ing in  any  way  considered  abridged? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  to  the 
majority  leader  with  that  understand- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  prayer  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Journal  on  Friday,  the  time 
thereafter  be  equally  divided  between  the 
minority  and  majority  leaders  prior  to  a 
vote  at  1  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  did  not  understand  the  unani- 
mous-consent request.  Is  the  Senator 
still  proposing  to  vote  by  1  o'clock  on 
Friday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  and,  further- 
more, that  the  time  consumed  In  that 
period  Is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  sec- 
ond speech  on  the  pending  business, 
whatever  the  pending  business  really  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?    If  not,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows: 

Unanimotis-Consent  Agreement 
Ordered,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  (to  be 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield)),  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  77.  an  act  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended,  and  section  705(b)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act  of  1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso 
of  section  8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  as  amended,  at  1  o'clock  p.m. 
on  Friday.  October  8,  and  that  the  time  for 
debate  on  the  motion  following  the  prayer 
and  approval  of  the  Journal  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  respectively  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders. 

Ordered  further.  That  speeches  made  be- 
fore 1  o'clock  p.m.  on  that  day  not  be  counted 
as  a  speech  on  the  pending  question. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Thurmond's 
speech, 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  shield 
to  the  able,  distinguished,  and  pretty 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  with  the 
understanding  that  her  remarks  will  ap- 
pear elsewhere  in  the  Record;  and  that 
upon  my  resumption  It  will  not  be  con- 
sidered a  second  speech  on  this  subject 
on  the  same  legislative  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  CRISIS- 
RIGHT  OF  SENATORS  TO  EX- 
PRESS THEIR  OPINIONS 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator,  my 
good  friend  from  South  Carolina,  for  his 
eloquent  words. 

Mr.  President,  recently  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  able  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas,  made  some  observa- 
tions in  this  Chamber  critical  of  the  in- 
tervention of  the  United  States  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  crisis.    For  making 
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this  criticism,  he  was.  in  turn,  severely 
criticized  by  many  others.  That  criticism 
was  not  limited  to  disagreement  with  him 
on  the  views  he  expressed.  Instead  it 
criticized  him  for  even  expressing  his 
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dissent. 

I   very 
criticism 
Johnson 
crisis.      I 


decidedly  disagree  with  his 
of  the  action  of  President 
on  the  Dominican  Republic 
think    the    President    acted 


courageously,  wisely— and  prudently.  I 
think  that  for  his  action,  we  can  thank 
Lyndon  Johnson  that  there  is  not  a 
second  Castro  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  that  the  Dominican  Republic  is  not 
today  a  sister  Communist  nation  to  Com- 
munist Cuba.  I  believe  that  Americans 
overwhelmingly  feel  this  way  and  dis- 
agree    with    the    junior    Senator    from 

But  I  not  only  defend  the  right  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  express 
his  deeply  felt  views  and  his  sharp  dis- 
sent. I  admire  him  for  speaking  his  mind 
and  his  conscience.  I  admire  him  for  the 
courage  to  run  counter  to  conformity  and 
the  overwhelming  majority.  God  forbid 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  ever  become  so 
shackled  by  conformity  or  so  dominated 
by  a  tyranny  of  the  majority  that  any 
Senator  has  to  become  a  mental  mute 
with  his  voice  silenced  for  fear  of  bemg 
castigated  for  expressing  convictions  that 
do  not  conform  with  the  overwhelmmg 

majority.  '^       ^     ,,     *    t 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  able  and  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland!. 
with  the  understanding  that  I  shall  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor,  that  his  re- 
marks will  appear  elsewhere  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  upon  my  resumption,  it  will  not 
be  considered  a  second  speech  by  me  on 
this  subject.  . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  for 
how  long  a  period  of  time  does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    A  few  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14(b)    OF  THE 

NATIONAL       LABOR       RELATIONS 

ACT.  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
<H.R.  77 >  to  repeal  section  14tb>  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amend- 
ed and  section  703 ib)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  Act  of  1959  and 
to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  section 
8«a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  as  ^mended. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Thtjrmond's 
speech. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as 
amended.  Since  1947  this  provision  that 
was  adopted  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  has 
been  a  Magna  Carta  of  freedom  of 
choice  on  the  part  of  the  States  and  in- 
dividuals in  regard  to  union  activities.   It 


expresses  a  constitutional  principle  of 
rights  that  are  reserved  to  the  States  and 
to  the  individual  citizens.  Even  though 
only  19  States  have  now  enacted  right- 
to-work  statutes  or  provisions  in  State 
constitutions,  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
would  involve  rights  that  are  now  in- 
herent in  all  50  States  of  the  Union. 

Compulsory  unionism  is  wrong,  not 
only  from  a  moral  standpoint,  but  also 
from  a  constitutional  and  legal  stand- 
point. I  believe  the  figures  are  correct 
that  of  some  70  million  workers  in  the 
United  States,  only  17  or  18  million  ac- 
tually belong  to  labor  unions.  The  17  or 
18  million  who  belong  to  the  unions,  for 
the  most  part,  are  compelled  against 
their  will  to  follow  the  direction  and  dic- 
tates of  a  handful  of  labor  leaders,  who 
are  fast  becoming  potent  and  powerful 
political  bosses,  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
hold  the  balance  of  economic  life  and 
death  over  the  members  of  the  union; 
and  if  the  Federal  Government  makes  it 
possible  to  compel  every  individual 
working  for  an  employer  that  is  union- 
ized to  join  that  union,  this  power  over 
employment  and  the  economic  life  of 
the  individual  workingman  will  become 
absolute. 

What  was  said  in  the  conference  re- 
port adopting  section  14(b)  is  just  as 
true  today  as  it  was  the  day  it  was 
written.    The  report  says: 

Under  the  House  bill  there  was  included  a 
new  section  13  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  to  assure  that  nothing  in  the  act 
was  to  be  construed  as  authorizing  any 
closed  shop,  union  shop,  maintenance  of 
membership,  or  other  form  of  compulsory 
unionism  agreement  in  any  State  where  the 
execution  of  such  agreement  would  be  con- 
trary to  State  law.  Many  States  have  en- 
acted laws  or  adopted  constitutional  provi- 
sions to  make  all  forms  of  compulsory  union- 
ism in  those  States  illegal.  It  was  never  the 
intention  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  is  disclosed  by  the  legislative  history 
of  that  act,  to  preempt  the  field  in  this  re- 
gard so  as  to  deprive  the  States  of  their 
powers  to  prevent  compulsory  unionism. 
Neither  the  so-called  closed  shop  proviso  in 
section  8(3)  of  the  existing  act  nor  the  union 
shop  and  maintenance  of  membership  pro- 
viso in  section  8(a)(3)  of  the  conference 
agreement  could  be  said  to  authorize  ar- 
rangements of  this  sort  in  States  where  such 
arrangements  were  contrary  to  the  State 
policy.  To  make  certain  that  there  should 
be  no  question  about  this,  section  13  was 
included  in  the  House  bill.  The  conference 
agreement,  in  section  14(b).  contains  a  pro- 
vision having  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  present  Congress 
takes  px)sitive  action  by  repeal  of  section 
14(b>,  it  will  be  a  premeditated  and  de- 
liberate attempt  to  preempt  the  field  in 
this  regard  so  as  to  deprive  the  States 
of  their  powers  to  prevent  compulsory 
unionism.  If  this  demand  of  union  la- 
bor leaders  is  met,  it  will  constitute  a  new 
variety  of  "yellow  dog"  contract,  and  the 
full  circle  will  have  been  encompassed. 
From  an  original  situation  whereby  an 
employer  prohibited  any  member  of  a 
union  from  working  in  his  business,  now 
the  employer  is  prohibited,  in  turn,  from 
hiring  any  individual  to  work  for  him 
who  does  not  belong  to  a  union.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  individual,  com- 
pulsory unionism  is  not  more  nor  no  less 
than  another  form  of  slavery — economic 


slavery  of  the  worst  kind,  and  one  that 
has  a  profound  effect  not  only  upon  the 
individual  himself,  but  upon  the  welfare 
of  his  wife  and  family  and  those  that  are 
dependent  uixin  him. 

In  considering  legislation  such  as  this 
which  is  now  proposed,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible  to  get  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  those  who  are  most  closely  involved 
in  the  issue.  Who  speaks  for  the  53-odd 
million  workers  in  America  who  are  not 
organized  into  and  do  not  belong  to 
unions?  Who  speaks  for  those  in  unions 
who  believe  in  unions  but  are  not  satis- 
fied with  the  manner  in  which  their  own 
union  is  operated,  but  who  are  helpless 
to  raise  their  voices  or  to  take  action. 
due  to  the  plenary  power  of  the  union 
leaders  in  punishing  those  who  step  out 
of  line?  Who  speaks  for  those  who  are 
now  in  the  unions  and  do  not  believe  in 
unions,  but  cannot  express  themselves? 
If  the  united  action  of  all  the  power.s  in 
organized  labor  have  been  able  to  achieve 
a  membership  of  17  or  18  million  out  of  a 
total  labor  force  of  70  million  workers, 
it  is  obvious  on  its  face  that  there  are 
many  in  the  working  force  who,  for  rea- 
sons of  their  own,  do  not  care  to  belong 
to  unions,  and  yet  we  all  agree  that  vol- 
untary union  for  the  purpose  of  collective 
bargaining  is  an  agency  of  good  for  both 
the  workingman  and  the  employer.  The 
sound  economic  welfare  of  this  country 
requires  that  the  Federal  Government 
keep  it  this  way  and  leave  it  to  the  in- 
dividual States  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  or  not  they  desire  to  establish  a 
union  shop  or  closed  shop  within  a  given 
space. 

Mr.  President,  the  specious  argument 
is  made  that  requiring  a  worker  to  con- 
tribute dues  and  assessments  to  a  union 
is  not  tantamount  to  requiring  him  to 
join  the  union  itself.  Literally  millions 
of  union  members  do  nothing  insofar  as 
tlie  tmion  is  concerned  but  pay  the  dues 
that  are  checked  off.  It  is  the  money 
that  makes  the  union  powerful,  and  it 
is  the  money  that  is  sought  to  be  exacted 
by  the  imion  leaders  through  the  aboli- 
tion of  right-to-work  laws;  and  regard- 
less of  the  decision  in  the  Street  case, 
until  many  more  court  decisions  of  a 
clarifying  and  complementary  nature 
are  rendered,  the  money  is  going  to  be 
used  for  political  purposes  and  a  wide 
variety  of  other  purposes  that  could  be 
inimical  to  the  desires,  wishes,  principles, 
and  beliefs  of  the  individual  who  is 
forced  to  contribute  this  money  to  the 
union  against  his  will.  Compulsory  col- 
lection of  dues  and  assessments  is  ab- 
solutely equal  to  compulsory  member- 
ship in  a  union,  and  whether  he  likes  it 
or  not,  the  person  who  contributes  this 
money  would  be  a  fool  not  to  exercise 
whatever  prerogatives  he  might  get  in 
return  for  the  money. 

It  was  former  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Cardozo  who  said : 

There  Is  no  freedom  without  choice.  The 
mind  is  in  chains  when  it  Is  without  the 
opport\inity  of  choice. 

In  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
labor  movement  itself,  both  Mr.  Gom- 
pers  and  other  labor  leaders  recognized 
that  voluntarism  was  the  glory  of 
the  union  movement.    Compulsory  un- 
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ionism  as  proposed  by  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  is  a  form  of  class  legislation 
of  the  grossest  kind.  It  confers  special 
privileges  on  the  bosses  of  labor  over  the 
working  man  himself.  Gompers'  actual 
words  in  regard  to  compulsory  union- 
ism— and  he  was  a  great  man  and  a 
great  patriot — were: 

No  lasting  gain  can  come  from  compul- 
sion. If  we  seek  to  force,  we  but  tear  apart 
that  which  united  is  invincible.  *  •  •  I 
want  to  say  to  you,  men  and  women  of  the 
American  labor  movement,  do  not  reject  the 
cornerstone  upon  which  labor  structiu-e  has 
been  built,  but  base  your  all  upon  volun- 
tary principles. 

George  Harrison,  president  of  the 
Railway  Clerks  and  a  chief  spokesman 
for  the  railway  unions,  when  they  asked 
for  repeal  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
right-to-work  provision,  made  clear  in 
testimony  he  gave  before  a  committee 
in  the  81st  Congress  as  to  exactly  how 
union  leaders  intended  to  use  the  power 
given  to  them  by  compulsory  unionism: 

Many  times  you  are  forced  to  handle  In- 
signlflcant  violations  of  your  contract  be- 
cause a  bunch  of  yotu"  members  tell  you 
they  are  going  to  quit  paying  dues  if  you 
do  not. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Donnell.  The  union  shop  is  one 
of  the  tdtlmate  purposes  of  this  bill.  S.  3295. 
That  is  correct;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes. 

Senator  Donnell.  And  In  the  absence  of 
that — that  is,  in  the  absence  of  the  discip- 
linary power  which  the  union  shop  would 
give — you  say  the  union  is  handicapped? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes. 

Senator  Donnell.  So,  you  want  to  have 
disciplinary  power  over  these,  at  least  280.000 
or  350.000  people,  whatever  that  figure  may 
be,  who  are  not  now  members  of  the  union. 
That  is  correct;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Not  only  over  those  people, 
but  over  all  of  our  members. 

Senator  Donnell.  In  other  words,  you  want 
to  have  disciplinary  power  over  your  present 
membership  which  you  already  have? 

Mr.  Harrison.  But  not  able  to  exercise  be- 
cause of  the  voluntary  character  of  the 
membership. 

Senator  Donnell.  You  feel  you  should 
have  disciplinary  power  over  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes. 

Senator  Donnell.  Let  me  ask  you  this: 
Disciplinary  power  means  the  power  to  dis- 
cipline, does  it  not? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes. 

Senator  Donnell.  You  want  it  to  be  ap- 
plicable not  only  to  the  present  members  but 
you  want  It  applicable  to  that  number  that 
we  will  say  roughly  Is  300,000  persons,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  disciplinary  power  that  you  have 
now. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  Is  right,  but  we  want 
It  over  every  person  subject  to  the  contract. 

Congress  did  pass  the  repeal  of  the 
right-to-work  provision  in  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  after  this  repeal  dues  were  in- 
creased, .service  to  members  fell  off.  and 
the  wishes  of  the  rank-and-file  workers 
were  ignored  to  a  greater  and  greater 
degree. 

The  late  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Louis  D.  Brandeis,  who  was  as  good  a 
friend  as  unions  and  the  laboring  man 
ever  had,  en  the  question  of  voluntarism, 
had  this  to  say : 

The  union  attains  success  when  it  reaches 
the  ideal  condition,  and  the  ideal  condition 


for  a  union  is  to  be  strong  and  stable  and 
yet  to  have  in  the  trade  outside  its  own 
ranks  an  appreciable  nvunber  of  men  who 
are  nonunionist.  Such  a  nucleus  of  un- 
organized labor  will  check  oppression  by  the 
union  as  the  union  checks  oppression  by  the 
employer. 

And  in  1962,  our  present  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  and  most  eminent  labor 
lawyer,  said  this : 

In  your  own  organization  you  have  to  win 
acceptance  not  by  an  automatic  <|evice  which 
brings  a  new  employee  into  your  organiza- 
tion, but  you  have  to  win  acceptance  by  your 
own  conduct,  your  own  action,  your  own 
wisdom,  your  own  responsibility,  and  your 
own  achievements.  •  •  •  from  my  experi- 
ence representing  the  trade  union  movement 
this  is  not  a  handicap.  •  •  •  This  is  a  great 
advantage  »  *  •  you  have  an  opportunity 
to  bring  into  your  organization  people  who 
come  in  because  they  want  to  come. 

Justice  Black  said,  in  an  opinion  ren- 
dered in  1961 : 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  federally 
sanctioned  union  shop  contract  here,  as  it 
actually  works,  takes  a  part  of  the  earnings 
of  some  men  and.  turns  it  over  to  others, 
who  spend  a  substantial  part  of  the  funds  so 
received  in  efforts  to  thwart  the  political, 
economic,  and  ideological  hopes  of  those 
whose  money  has  been  forced  from  them 
under  authority  of  law. 

Justice  Douglas  said: 

If  the  dues  are  used,  or  assessments  are 
made,  to  promote  or  oppose  birth  control, 
to  repeal  or  increase  the  taxes  on  cosmetics, 
to  promote  or  oppose  the  admission  of  Red 
China  into  the  United  Nations,  and  the  like, 
then  the  group  compels  an  individual  to 
support  with  his  money  causes  beyond  what 
gave  rise  to  the  need  for  group  action. 

I  think  the  same  must  be  said  when  union 
dues  or  assessments  used  to  elect  a  Gov- 
ernor, a  Congressman,  a  Senator,  or  a  Presi- 
dent. It  may  be  said  that  the  election  of  a 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  rather  than  a  Calvin 
Coolidge  might  be  the  best  possible  way  to 
serve  the  cause  of  collective  bargaining.  But 
even  such  a  selective  use  of  union  funds  for 
political  purposes  subordinates  the  individ- 
ual's first  amendment  rights  to  the  views 
of  the  majority. 

I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be  done  even 
though  the  objector  regains  his  rights  to 
campaign,  to  speak,  to  vote  as  he  chooses. 
For  when  union  funds  are  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  individual  is  required  to  finance 
political  projects  against  which  he  may  be  in 
rebellion. 

At  a  later  point  I  am  going  to  have 
much  more  to  say  about  this  matter  of 
union  dues  being  used  for  political  pur- 
poses, but  here  a  much  wider  area  is 
being  covered  by  these  two  justices  in 
their  discussion  of  the  matter  than  in 
the  narrow  area  of  political  contributions 
alone. 

Expressions  of  the  Nation's  press  are 
more  or  less  uniform  as  being  opposed 
to  the  repeal  of  section  14  fb) .  Here  are 
a  few  samples: 

The  New  York  Times.  May  26,  1965: 

It  is  strange  to  find  Mr.  Wirtz'treatlng  this 
as  a  matter  indistinguishable  in  essence  from 
wages,  hours,  plant  safety,  or  other  staples 
of  collective  bargaining.  ♦   •   • 

But  it  is  a  callovis  oversimplification  to 
suggest  that  no  element  of  individual  liberty 
is  at  stake  and  that  the  paramount  right  in 
the  equation  is  that  of  management  and 
labor  to  make  whatever  disposition  of  the 
workers  they  "deem  mutually  satisfactory." 


New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May  19. 
1965: 

The  chief  losers  if  14(b)  Is  repealed  are 
relatively  few  in  niunber,  and  have  little 
political  muscle;  they're  the  workers  who 
want  the  right,  if  they  don't  like  a  particular 
union,  or  its  leaders,  or  its  policies,  or  if  they 
simply  cherish  their  independence,  not  to 
join.  It's  extraordinary  that  a  nation  so 
dedicated  to  liberty  should  want  to  take  away 
that  right;  and  that  compulsory  unionism 
should  become  a  rallying  cry  of  people  call- 
ing themselves  liberals. 

Annapolis,  Md.,  Capital,  April  9,  1965: 
Compulsory  unionism  would  be  a  paralyz- 
ing blow  against  the  liberties  we  all  hold  so 
necessary  to  keep  America  strong. 

Pontiac,  Mich.,  Press,  March  31.  1965: 
To  make  14(b)  seem,  in  any  way.  an  anti- 
labor  measure  requires  some  massive  tvrtst- 
ing  of  plain  language.  It  simply  says  that 
each  worker  •  •  •  will  have  the  right  to 
Join  or  not  to  join  a  union  as  he  chooses, 
and  in  either  case  he  can  keep  his  Job  •  •  •' 
If  that  is  not  basic  freedom,  what  is? 

Detroit  Free  Press,  January  23.  1965: 
Where  the  right-to-work  law  does  not 
exist,  there  isn't  even  maintenance  of  the 
separate  but  equal  fiction.  Its  absence  is 
nothing  more  than  legislative  acquiescence 
to  racial  discrimination  in  union  charters— 
for  all  that  legislators  may  have  to  say  about 
their  hearts  going  out  to  the  Negro  and 
their  desire  to  make  him  in  every  way  a  first- 
class  citizen. 

,„j5enton.  N.J.,  Trentonian.  May  25, 
1965 : 

■  Freedom  of  belief  •  •   •  is  what  the  fight 

ri?v^t^fJ;^i  if  ,^"  *^°"*-  0°«  «'™Ple.  b^lc 
right  that  belongs  to  all  Americans.  And 
that  s  why  be  believe— with  due  apologies 
to  Congressman  Thompson,  who  violently 
disagrees  with  us— that  14(b)  should  not 
be  repealed.  •   •   • 

The  basic  issue  that  revolves  around  14(b) 
is  one  of  human  rights.  That's  what  makes 
it  so  surprising  that  dedicated  liberals 
such  as  our  own  Frank  Thompson,  who  have 
fought  so  long  and  so  valiantly  for  the 
rights  of  all  people,  should  now  be  eager  to 
junk  one  particular  right. 

Akron,  Ohio,  Beacon  Journal.  Febru- 
ary 21, 1965: 

Union  leaders  have  long  assailed  Taft- 
Hartley  as  a  slave  labor  law.  •  •  •  actually 
there  is  no  experience  which,  supports  the 
slave  labor  claim,  as  anyone  can  determine 
by  reading  the  strike  news.  The  case  against 
14(b)  is  similarly  exaggerated. 

I  have  a  more  recent  editorial  from 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  from  which 
I  should  like  to  quote.  On  May  19,  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  editorialized  and 
concluded  with  this  statement: 

We  believe  that  States  which  see  fit  to  en- 
act such  laws  should  have  the  privilege  of 
doing  so  without  being  overruled  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Times  Herald, 
February  10.  1965: 

Why  should  the  Federal  Government  tell 
any  State  whether  it  should  or  should  not 
require  workers  to  be  members  of  unions? 

Hagerstown,  Md.,  Herald,  January  27, 
1965: 

Fourteen  (b)  Injures  no  one.  Its  repeal 
would  benefit  only  labor  union  officials.  It 
is  the  only  gviarantee  gainst  captive  union 
membership.    It  had  best  be  kept. 
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Columbus.  Ohio.  Dispatch.  January  10, 
1965: 

In  the  balance  hangs  the  w  rkers'  own 
survival  and  that  of  their  own  families. 
Human  bondage  has  no  place  In  the  United 
Stales. 

San  Francisco  Examiner.  May  20. 
1965: 

We  have  found  ourselves  In  agreement 
with  most  things  L.B.J,  has  done.  We  feel 
that  m  most  matters  we  think  as  the  Presi- 
dent does.  Our  thinking  usually  being 
alike,  we  have  often  concurred  with  his 
views  *   *  *. 

But  we  think  he  is  wrong  In  urging  aboli- 
tion of  laws  which  give  a  worker  the  right 
to  belong  or  not  to  belong  to  a  union,  and 
urge  him  to  reconsider  his  request  to 
Congress. 

This  might  be  an  appropriate  point. 
Mr.  President,  to  read  into  the  Record  a 
statement  by  our  present  President,  made 
as  late  as  1960  when  he  was  seeking 
reelection  to  the  Senate,  in  support  of 
the  Texas  right-to-work  law.    He  said: 

We  restate  our  belief  In  the  free  enterprise 
system  which  holds  the  true  key  to  growth 
and  prosperity,  and  support  adequate  fi- 
nancing of  the  Texas  Industrial  Commission 
and  the  tourist  program  of  the  State  high- 
way department.  Necessary  to  this  develop- 
ment are  the  preservation  of  good  labor 
relations,  the  rlght-to-work  law.  Improve- 
ments In  Industrial  and  occupational  safety, 
and  strict  enforcement  of  our  antitrust  laws. 

If  It  was  good  for  Texas  In  1960,  why 
should  it  not  be  good  for  Texas  and  the 
other  49  States  to  have  this  freedom  to 
choose  or  not  to  choose  right-to-work 
laws  in  1965? 

The  President  also  said,  in  his  message 
to  Congress  on  May  18.  1965: 
'  The  last  30  years  have  been  unprecedented 
economic  development  In  this  country  and 
unparalleled  Improvement  In  the  general 
standard  of  living  of  the  worklngmen  and 
women  of  America. 

Most  of  this  has  been  accomplished  pri- 
vately. These  are  the  fruits  of  free 
enterprise. 

This  process  of  economic  and  human 
growth  has  been  helped  by  wise  legislative 
enactment,  much  of  it  beginning  In  the 
decade  of  the  1930'o. 

It  is  difficult  to  justify  that  language 
with  his  recommendation  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14<b>  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  be- 
cause the  unparalleled  and  unprece- 
dented economic  development  about 
which  he  spoke  was.  by  and  large, 
achieved  In  an  atmosphere  where  there 
was  freedom  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the 
States  to  have  or  not  to  have  a  policy  in 
regard  to  right-to-work  laws;  and  when 
we  stifle  the  freedom  of  choice,  we  stifle 
the  potential  for  economic  development. 
As  one  witness  cogently  put  It : 

The  fundamental  question  is  whether  the 
Federal  Government  Is  going  to  allow  the 
States  to  protect  Individual  freedom  of  choice 
in  the  labor  field  or  not.  Shall  a  State  be 
permitted  to  say  to  its  citizens  "you  cannot 
be  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  any  private  or- 
ganization m  order  to  hold  a  Job"? 

It  is  unthinkable  that  under  our  Bill 
of  Rights  the  courts  of  this  country 
would  ever  require,  from  a  Federal  stand- 
point, that  this  issue  be  resolved  in  favor 
of  compelling  an  individual  to  pay  trib- 
ute against  his  will  and  become  a  mem- 
ber of  a  private  organization  he  does  not 
choose  to  join  in  order  to  earn  a  living. 


Only  last  year  the  Opinion  Research 
Corp..  of  Princeton.  N.J..  conducted  a 
poll  in  which  67  percent  of  those  polled 
replied  that  they  felt  a  man  should  be 
able  to  hold  a  job  without  regard  to 
whether  he  does  or  does  not  belong  to  a 
union. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  almost 
every  nation  in  the  free  world  proscribes 
compulsory  unionism.  In  Europe  those 
nations  which  do  not  permit  compulsory 
unionism  are  Belgium.  Denmark.  France. 
Holland.  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland. 
Austria,  and  Western  Germany.  These 
are  the  countries  that  are  today  the  most 
highly  industrialized  of  all  in  Europe  and 
the  ones  which  are  annually  increasing 
their  gross  national  production  to  a  point 
almost  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of 
the  United  States. 

As  a  matter  of  conscience,  it  is  in- 
credible that  this  country  would  exempt 
a  man  from  combat  duty  because  of  his 
religious  convictions  in  time  of  war.  when 
our  Nation  is  in  the  greatest  and  gravest 
of  peril,  and  yet  require  one  to  join  a 
labor  union  in  peacetime  in  order  to  work 
and  support  himself  and  his  family,  when 
he  is  absolutely  opposed  to  joining  a  un- 
ion on  the  basis  of  deep-seated  religious 
convictions. 

Much  of  the  labor  law  that  now  ap- 
pears on  the  statute  books  has  been  put 
there  by  legislators  who  believed  that  it 
was  justified  on  the  theory  that  unions 
are  voluntary  associations.  Now  Amer- 
ican labor  leaders,  after  winning  the 
concessions  on  one  basis,  are  trying  to 
tell  Congress  that  it  must  now  turn 
around  and  preempt  from  all  the  States 
the  power  to  say  whether  there  shall  or 
shall  not  be  a  union  shop  or  a  closed 
shop.  The  truth  is  that  unions  that  are 
honestly  run  and  serve  the  best  interests 
of  their  members  do  not  need  compul- 
sory unionism  to  keep  them  going.  A 
union  is  neither  worthy  nor  worthwhile 
when  its  existence  depends  upon  forcing 
workers  to  join  imder  threats  of  losing 
their  jobs.  One  of  the  most  incredible 
elements  in  the  whole  movement  to  re- 
peal section  14(b)  is  the  fact  that  the 
very  liberals  who  talk  the  loudest  and 
longest  about  civil  rights  are  now  bent 
on  destroying  the  freedom  of  an  individ- 
ual to  choose  what  organization  or  as- 
sociation he  shall  or  shall  not  join  and 
what  conditions  he  must  meet  to  earn 
the  bread  for  himself  and  his  family. 
Freedom  rests  on  choice,  and  where 
choice  is  denied  freedom  is  destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  proponents  of  this 
bill  require  us  to  speak  at  great  length 
and  in  detail,  either  this  year  or  the  next, 
It  win  be  a  privilege  for  me  to  participate 
to  the  fullest  degree  in  this  debate.  In 
the  remarks  that  I  have  made  today.  I 
have  not  alluded  to  the  voluminous  mass 
of  material  that  appears  in  the  hearings 
and  files  of  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  regarding  communistic 
Influences  in  unions.  The  past,  present, 
and  future  attempts  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy  to  infiltrate  and  control 
unions  in  this  country  is  as  strong  an 
argument  as  can  possibly  be  advanced 
against  compulsory  unionism.  I  intend 
to  develop  this  subject  to  the  fullest. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend  the 
senior  Sentor  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  for  his  courtesies. 


Mr.  President,  I  susk  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  be  counted  as  one  speech 
on  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  fMr.  Miller],  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  shall  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor,  that  his  remarks  will 
appear  elsewhere  in  the  Record,  and 
upon  my  resumption,  it  will  not  be  con- 
sidered a  second  speech  by  me  on  this 
subject. 

STANDARDS  FOR  FOOD 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Thurmond's 
speech. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
noticed  but  highly  important  organiza- 
tion is  the  Codex  Alimentarius  Commis- 
sion, established  in  1962  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  United  Nations  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization  and  the  World 
Health  Organization  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  an  international  set  of  stand- 
ards for  food.  There  are  now  45  of  the 
som.e  100  eligible  nations  participating  In 
drawing  up  this  code. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  is  highly 
impKJitant — not  only  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  food  for  consumers 
but  also  as  a  means  of  discouraging  ar- 
bitrary standards  as  barriers  against  im- 
ports of  food  products,  including  imports 
of  U.S.  food  products. 

Although  these  standards  will  not.  in 
the  absence  of  bilateral  or  multilateral 
agreements,  have  legal  status  when  they 
are  adopted  by  the  Commission,  they 
will  have  considerable  weight  of  much 
of  the  International  scientific  commu- 
nity behind  them,  and  they  can  be  ex- 
pected to  exercise  a  strong  Influence  on 
the  form  of  national  food  laws  around 
the  world  and  in  discouraging  their  use 
as  nontariff  trade  barriers. 

In  today's  Wall  Street  Journal  there  is 
an  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Ted  Stanton 
entitled  "Standards  for  Food."  which  dis- 
cusses the  work  of  the  Commission.  He 
points  out  that  the  Commission  is  direct- 
ing its  attention  to  all  kinds  of  stand- 
ards, not  only  those  relating  to  the  qual- 
ity of  types  of  food  products,  but  to 
labeling,  methods  of  analysis,  food  addi- 
tives, food  hygiene,  sampling,  and  pesti- 
cide residues. 

He  also  points  out  that  because  of  the 
method  followed  by  the  United  States  in 
its  financial  participation  in  United  Na- 
tions activities,  additional  money  was  not 
available  to  sponsor  a  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  meetings  of  the  Commission  until 
next  year,  and  that  several  private  com- 
panies contributed  some  $75,000  to  fi- 
nance participation  of  a  delegation  dur- 
ing the  last  3  years.  I  believe  these  com- 
panies, unnamed  in  the  article,  are  due 
the  highest  of  praise  for  their  contribu- 
tions; but  I  am  surprised  that  our  Fed- 
eral Government  has  not  somehow 
worked  out  the  proper  financing  of  this 
delegation  heretofore.  Surely  it  merits 
our  own  Government's  strongest  support. 
I    ask   unanimous   consent    that   the 

article   from   the  Wall   Street  Journal 

be  printed  In  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

STANDARDS  FOB  FOOD  :   A  UNIFORM  WORLD  CODE 

Is  Nearer  DESPrrE  Some  Disputes 
(By  Ted  Stanton) 

French  and  United  States  delegates  square 
off  this  week  In  Paris  over  an  issue  little  pub- 
licized but  with  potentially  broad  significance 
to  consumers  around  the  world  and  the  in- 
dustries that  feed  them. 

In  dispute  is  the  scope,  and  thus  to  some 
extent  the  future,  of  the  Oodex  Alimentarius 
(rough  translation:  food  code),  the  most 
wide  ranging  effort  yet  attempted  to  bring 
some  tmiformlty  to  the  tangled  food  regula- 
tions of  the  world.  The  French  position  Is 
clear:  Limit  the  work  of  the  Codex  pri- 
marily to  food  standards  that  do  no  more 
than  protect  consumers'  health.  The  United 
States  Is  equally  firm.  Besides  insuring  that 
food  is  wholesome,  says  Nathan  Koenlg,  Agri- 
culture Department  oflaclal  heading  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  Codex  Commission,  "the 
Codex  must  also  facilitate  International  trade 
and  help  establish  a  common  language  for 
buyers  and  sellers.  We've  got  to  try  to  give 
the  world's  consumers  some  recognized  basis 
for  judging  value."  And  It  Is  vital,  he  adds, 
to  bring  It  all  together  in  cne  accepted  body 
of  standards. 

If  the  question  of  scope  isn't  resolved  in 
this  week's  meeting  of  the  committee  on 
principles,  the  matter  will  go  before  the  full 
Ckxlex  Alimentarius  Commission,  which  will 
hold  Its  third  annual  session  October  19-29  in 
Rome.   Even  then,  accord  Is  far  from  assvu-ed. 

However,  with  or  without  It,  agreement  Is 
likely  soon,  after  3  years  of  effort,  on  the 
first  provisional  International  food  standards 
of  the  Codex.  Though  proposals  covering 
sweeteners  will  be  the  only  ones  this  year 
to  reach  the  next-to-flnal  step  of  provisional 
status— lacking  only  one  final  review  by  all 
member  nations — lengthy  negotiations  In  a 
variety  of  fields  have  cleared  away  many 
obstacles  to  agreement.  And  several  poten- 
tial hurdles — so-called  nontariff  barriers — 
to  future  U.S.  exports  have  been  deftly 
turned  aside. 

The  Codex  Alimentarius  Commission  was 
launched  in  1962  under  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization (FAO)  and  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion (WHO) .  Its  aim  was  to  draw  up  stand- 
ards that  would  bring  a  measure  of  harmony 
to  an  area  characterized  by  confusion.  An 
PAD  study  at  the  time  documented  the  need: 
At  least  135  different  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions, not  even  counting  governments,  were 
working  Independently  on  food  standards. 

PARTICIPATION   BROADENS 

Committees  were  set  up  at  the  first  an- 
nual session  In  1963  to  line  out  procedures 
and  principles  for  the  Codex,  and  to  begin 
work  on  draft  standards.  The  number  of 
nations  participating  has  Increased  each  year, 
with  45  of  the  over  100  eligible  countries 
represented  at  the  session  In  Geneva  last 
year.  The  Commission  alternates  Its  yearly 
meetings  between  Geneva  and  Rome;  com- 
mittees meet  frequently  during  the  year  in 
many  places. 

U.S.  officials  are  hopeful  that  establishment 
of  the  Codex  ultimately  will  smooth  greatly 
the  flow  of  food  products  among  nations, 
providing  in  the  process  a  greater  variety  of 
goods  of  asstu-ed  quality  for  housewives  of 
many  lands,  often  at  more  competitive  prices. 
Declares  Franklin  M.  Depew,  president  of  the 
Food  Law  Institute:  "U.S.  Industry  has  a  ma- 
Jot  stake  in  the  work  of  the  Codex,  because 
of  the  Importance  of  making  sure  that  other 
nations  don't  employ  food  standards  as  bar- 
riers against  imports  of  U.S.  food  products." 

for  international  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters, who  m\ist  meet  multiple  require - 
nients  of  Individual  countries  to  move  their 
Soods,  he  notes  that  xiniflcation  of  legislation 


would  simplify  their  operations.  The  Codex 
Is  important  for  those  operating  within  the 
United  States,  too,  he  adds,  because  "legis- 
lation created  outside  the  United  States  may, 
as  time  goes  on.  be  adopted  by  or  influence 
the  United  States." 

The  standards  being  worked  out  won't  au- 
tomatically become  law  for  the  nations  of 
the  Codex,  "but  that  very  fact  makes  it 
somewhat  easier  to  get  broad  agreement  on 
them,"  according  to  Harry  Meisel,  a  Corn 
Products  Co.  executive  who  has  served  as  one 
of  the  industry  advisers  to  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion since  the  inception  of  the  Codex.  The 
standards,  though  without  legal  status,  will 
have  the  considerable  weight  of  much  of  the 
International  sclentiflc  community  behind 
them,  Mr.  Meisel  notes.  "And  it  is  hoped 
they  will  have  a  strong  influence  in  the  long 
run  on  the  form  of  national  food  laws  around 
the  world,  and  in  discoxiraglng  the  use  of 
nontariff  barriers,"  he  says.  "It  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  defend  a  restrictive  regulation  If  you 
stand  alone  when  doing  It." 

Over  the  years,  many  food  standards  have 
been  used  to  hamper  international  trade, 
often  to  protect  a  particular  segment  of  a 
nation's  economy.  It  is  frequently  done,  says 
Mr.  Koenlg,  "through  incorporating  Into 
food  standards  limitations  or  prohibitions 
on  the  use  of  adldtlves  or  other  Ingredients." 

He  notes  that  an  effort  was  made  to  write 
one  such  restriction  into  the  proposed  stand- 
ards for  orange  juice.  "Out  of  the  first  meet- 
ing came  a  proposed  requirement  that  only 
sucrose  in  dried  form  in  a  specified  amount 
be  permitted  to  be  used  as  a  sweetener  In 
orange  Juice.  This  would,  of  course,  close 
the  door  to  the  many  other  sweetening 
ingredients  commonly  used  in  the  United 
States.  And  it  would  have  set  a  precedent 
for  standards  for  other  foods  that  use  nutri- 
tional sweeteners."  Such  a  ban  "wotild 
Indeed  be  detrimental"  to  U.S.  fruit  Juice 
exports,  which  run  close  to  $50  million  an- 
nually, he  asserted. 

As  a  result  of  U.S.  opposition,  the  stand- 
ard was  revised  to  permit  use  of  any  dry 
sweetener  in  orange  juice. 

Corn  sirup  regulations  illustrate  vividly 
the  problems  faced  by  manufacturers.  Such 
sirups  are  used  widely  In  the  United  States, 
but  In  Europe,  where  beet  sugar  is  big  busi- 
ness, the  story  Is  quite  different,  and  many 
sided.  An  industry  survey  of  11  European 
countries'  regulations  for  10  products,  in- 
cluding candy.  Ice  cream,  canned  fruits,  and 
baked  goods,  outlined  the  labyrinth  the  seller 
must  solve  to  move  bis  goods. 

A    DIFFERENCE   IN    RESTRICTIONS 

At  that  time,  it  showed.  West  Germany 
prohibited  use  of  com  sirup  in  fotir  products, 
restricted  It  In  five  others  and  allowed  un- 
restricted use  in  candy.  France  barred  or 
curbed  it  in  all  but  candy  and  baked  goods. 
Italy  in  all  but  Ice  cream  and  baked  goods. 
Some  items  were  admitted  with  declarations 
on  the  label,  some  with  com  sirup  allowed 
to  accoxmt  for  only  a  specified  maximum 
percentage  of  sweetening  used.  The  United 
States,  where  nontariff  barriers  are  not  un- 
known, either,  had  percentage  maximums  for 
three  of  the  products,  and  no  restrictions 
on  the  others. 

By  contrast,  Great  Britain  allowed  xinre- 
stricted  use  in  all  10  products.  Remarks 
Robert  G.  Ruark.  vice  president  for  corpo- 
rate research  of  Com  Products:  "One  would 
think  the  English  stomach  and  the  French 
stomach  would  perform  Identically,  but  I 
suppose  the  Frenchman  would  deny  this  to 
death." 

Curbs  appear  In  other  Industries,  too.  In 
West  Germany,  the- most  Important  restric- 
tion on  meat,  according  to  Dr.  C.  E.  Mxirphy, 
of  the  Agricultvire  Department's  Meat  In- 
spection Division,  is  that  all  offal  products, 
mainly  liver  and  kidneys,  "must  be  com- 
pletely defrosted  and  inspected  individually 
after  entering  the  count».    This  adds  con- 


Biderably  to  the  exporter's  cost,  for  be  foots 
the  bill,  and  the  thawing  and  freezing  also 
detracts  from  the  quality  of  the  meat."  The 
United  States,  he  notes,  also  defrosts  and  In- 
spects, but  only  with  samples  of  each  ship- 
ment. The  whole  shipment  Is  rejected,  of 
coxirse,  If  the  sample  proves  bad,  he  adds. 

Labeling  requirements  pose  other  prob- 
lems. A  British  quart,  for  example,  con- 
tains about  8  fluid  otmces  more  than  s 
standard  U.S.  quart,  and  labels  on  UJ3. 
goods  destined  for  shipment  there  must  con- 
form to  the  British  measiu-e.  Language 
problems  alone  frequently  Impose  barriers, 
too. 

Bringing  some  order  to  these  and  many 
other  conflicting  codes  Is  at  the  heart  of  the 
U.S.  position  on  the  range  of  the  Codez. 
Negotiations  on  the  standards,  U.S.  officials 
hope,  will  ultimately  help  harmonize  many 
of  these  and  comparable  restrictions.  But 
the  significance  of  the  Commission's  work 
may  be  substantially  broader.  In  two  areas 
It  could  be  particularly  helpful. 

Developing  nations  frequently  lack  the  re- 
sources to  write  and  Implement  meaningful 
food  laws.  Thus  Canada  finds  it  necessary 
to  restrict  meat  Imports  to  products  from 
only  20  specified  nations.  Less  developed 
nations,  many  officials  believe,  will  benefit 
considerably  by  being  able  to  draw  on  the 
Codex.  And  highly  Induetriallzed  nations, 
such  as  those  In  the  Common  Market,  may 
find  It  decidedly  easier  to  reach  an  accord 
on  a  set  of  codes  that  reflect  such  a  broad 
consens\i8. 

Significantly,  notes  Mr.  Meisel,  in  the  sev- 
eral years  that  the  six-nation  Common  Mar- 
ket has  been  striving  to  write  food  standards 
into  law,  agreement  has  been  reached  on 
only  a  handful.  Another  participant  In  the 
Codex  discussions  adds  somewliat  ruefully, 
"The  food  standards  business  is  a  slow,  slow 
affair." 

An  advantage  the  Codex  has  over  many 
other  agencies  working  on  food  standards 
lies  in  the  broad  expertise  It  can  bring  to 
bear  through  the  staffs  and  resources  of  the 
FAO  and  WHO.  The  agenda  for  the  Rome 
meeting  of  the  entire  Commission  provides 
an  indication  of  what  has  already  been  ac- 
complished. 

PROGRESS  ON   MANY  ITEMS 

It  includes  progress  reports  on  standards 
for  milk,  fish,  honey,  poultry,  chocolate,  fats 
and  oils,  fruit  Juices,  meat,  labeling,  meth- 
ods of  analysis,  food  additives,  food  hygiene, 
sampling,  and  pesticide  residues.  Others  on 
fats  and  oils  and  on  processed  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  about  the  farthest  along  to- 
ward standards  status. 

Most  of  these  reports  have  been  prepared 
by  committees  that  were  set  up  by  the  Com- 
mission during  its  initial  annual  meeting  La 
1963  and  staffed  with  experts  from  many 
nations.  These  committees  prepare  draft 
standards  and  then  circulate  them  among 
the  member  nations.  After  discussion,  com- 
ment, and  much  revision  within  the  com- 
mittee, the  proposals  finally  reach  the  pro- 
visional standard  stage.  "General  assembly 
type  of  debate  is  avoided  as  much  as  possi- 
ble," notes  Leonard  Lobrad,  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  "becaiise  as  broad  agree- 
ment as  possible  Is  needed  to  get  them 
through." 

When  the  drafts  reach  the  provisional 
stage  they  are  presented  to  the  general  meet- 
ing and  all  the  member  nations  get  one  last 
chance  for  review.  If  the  proposals  survive, 
they  become  part  of  the  Codex  Alimentarius. 

Over  the  short  life  of  the  Codex,  not  stu-- 
prlsingly,  the  troubles  haven't  been  limited 
to  the  actiial  standards  being  written.  A 
not  insignificant  question,  from  the  UM. 
standpoint,  was  financing  during  the  first  3 
years.  Because  of  the  method  of  U.8.  Gov- 
ernment financial  participation  in  UJf. 
activities,    additional    money    couldn't    be 
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voted  to  sponsor  the  U.S.  delegation  until 
1966  But  several  companies  pitched  In  a 
total  of  about  $75,000.  which  permitted  U.S. 
participation  In  the  work  of  the  Codex  from 
the  beginning. 

The  International  aspects  of  the  Codex 
spawned  some  dlfflcxoltles,  too.  The  agenda 
adopted  for  the  second  session  last  year  in- 
dicated a  difference  over  what  ^»as  said  as 
well  as  what  should  be  said.  One  Commis- 
sion report  Included  a  footnote  pointing  out 
"discrepancies  between  English  and  French 
and  Spanish  versions  of  the  report  of  the 
first  session." 

Despite  the  occasional  stops  and  starts. 
however  the  building  of  an  international  set 
of  food  Standards  appears  to  be  progressing. 


RELIEF  TO  VICTIMS  OF  HURRICANE 
BETSY— PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS 
TO  S.  1861 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Thurmond's 
speech, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, wall  the  Senator  yield  briefly  to 
me,  reserving  his  right  to  the  floor,  and 
with  his  right  to  continue  his  speech 
without  it  counting  as  a  second  speech? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  with 
that  understanding  and  the  further  un- 
derstanding that  the  remarks  of  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  appear 
elsewhere  in  the  Recorp. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, some  time  ago  I  introduced  a  bill, 
(S.  2591)  to  provide  additional  assistance 
for  areas  suffering  major  disaster,  to 
help  people  who  had  suffered  disastrous 
losses  as  a  result  of  hurricane  Betsy  in 
Louisiana  and  in  some  parts  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  to  which  the  bill  was 
referred.  The  chairman  pointed  out  to 
me  that  his  committee  has  acted  favor- 
ably and  forv^arded  to  the  House  S.  1861. 
which  measure  is  awaiting  action  by 
the  House.  The  chainnan  suggested  to 
me  that  the  most  expeditious  way  in 
which  to  get  action  on  this  measure 
would  be  for  the  House  to  amend  the 
bill  in  order  that  the  Senate  conferees, 
who  are  the  senior  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  it  in  conference 
with  the  House. 

In  the  event  that  such  action  cannot 
be  had  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  hope  that  the  committee  will  hold  hear- 
ings in  order  that  we  might  proceed  with 
the  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  suggested  language  which  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  I  have  discussed,  and  which 
I  anticipate  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee will  support  in  the  event  that  the 
House  should  see  fit  to  send  it  to  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
posed amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Peoposed   Amendments  to  S.   1861   OrrEREO 
BY  Mr.  Long  cf  Lo^•ISI.^NA 

On  page  4.  line  1,  after  "(d)"  insert 
"(1)". 


On  page  4,  between  lines  9  and  10,  insert 
the  following: 

"(2)  The  Small  Business  Administration 
shall  cancel  up  to  $5,000  of  the  principal' 
obligation  of  any  borrower  under  a  loan 
made  pursuant  to  section  7(b)(1)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act,  If  (A)  such  loan  was 
made  for  the  repair  or  replacement  of 
property  damaged  or  lost  as  the  result  of  a 
major  disaster,  and  (B)  such  property  was 
not  Insurable  against  the  type  of  damage  or 
loss  sustained." 

On  page  11.  beginning  with  line  16,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  22.  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'•(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e  Is  also 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  lish  farmers 
and  oyster  planters  whose  fish  farming  or 
oyster  planting  facilities  have  been  damaged 
as  the  result  of  a  major  disaster.  Such 
grants  shall  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting such  farmers  or  planters  In  restoring 
their  facilities  to  normal  productive  capacity, 
or,  in  th'?  case  of  oyster  planters,  to  prepare 
new  seeding  grounds. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  the  grant  authorized 
under  this  section  in  the  case  of  any  farmer, 
or  any  fish  farmer  or  oyster  planter,  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  total 
cost  of  preparing  the  damaged  farmlands  for 
cultivating  and  restoring  such  farmlands  to 
normal  productive  capacity,  or  In  restoring 
fish  farming  or  oyster  planting  facilities  to 
normal  productive  capacity,  or  in  preparing 
new  oyster  seeding  grounds,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  In  no  event  shall  the  amount  of  any 
such  grant  In  the  case  of  any  farmer,  fish 
farmer,  or  oyster  planter  exceed  $10,000." 

On  page  11.  line  23,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "  (d) ". 

On  page  12.  line  3,  strike  out  "(d)'  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  very  much  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  consider  this 
language  because  I  have  assurance  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee 
that  an  approach  of  this  sort  would  be 
favorably  considered  by  the  chairman, 
and  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  senior  members  of  his  commit- 
tee would  be  inclined  to  go  along  with 
this  language.  It  does,  in  my  judgment, 
substantially  what  the  measure  that  I 
had  introduced  would  achieve. 

I  submit  the  proposed  amendments  to 
S.  1861,  which  has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate,  in  the  hope  that  the  House  will 
take  note  of  the  proposed  amendments. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Thttrmond's 
speech, 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  re- 
quest that  this  quorum  call  appear  at  the 
beginning  of  my  address. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
upon  my  resuming  after  the  quorum  call, 
it  not  be  considered  a  second  speech  upon 
this  subject  on  this  legislative  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  SouUi  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 
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Bartlett  Clark  Harris 

Bible  Dodd  Hart 

Burdlck  Douglas  H  ckenlooper 

Case  Pong  Holland 

Church  Gruening  Hrtiska 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster!,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbkight],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan], the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge], 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
calf],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Mono  ALE  1 ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFF],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  are  absent  on  official  business. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr, 
Javits],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MtjndtI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  as  dele- 
gates to  attend  the  NATO  Parliamentary 
Conference  in  New  York  City. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis], the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicK],  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Pearson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas    [Mr.    Tower]     are    necessarily 

absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instructed 
to  request  the  attendance  of  absent  Sen- 
ators. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay:  Mr.  Allott,  Mr 
Ba.ss.  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Boggs. 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Carlsck. 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Ellendeh. 
Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  IlArTXE.  Mr.  HAYCFti.Mr- 
Hill.  Mr.  JopnAN  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  K'^nnfdy  of  Ne^' 
York,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  McGee 
Mr.  MoNRONEY,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Nelson 
Mr.  PporxY,  Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  SrJP- 
SON,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  en- 
tered tlie  Chamber  and  answered  to  thei: 
names. 
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OFFICER. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Thurmond's 
speech, 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  excused 
from  attendance  on  the  Senate  on  Octo- 
ber 7,  October  11  through  14.  and  Octo- 
ber 18  through  22. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14(b)  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
iH.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  section  703(b)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  Act  of  1959  and 
to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  section  8(a) 
•  3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
subject  of  this  debate  is  of  intense  in- 
terest to  me  for  several  reasons.  It  in- 
volves a  fundamental  principle  of  indi- 
vidual freedom.  I  have  always  believed 
that  each  generation  holds  our  liberties 
in  trust  for  the  next — that  none  of  us 
has  the  right,  for  his  ov.n  convenience 
or  to  ease  the  impact  of  some  temporary 
crisis,  to  weaken  or  modify  these  liberties 
so  that  cur  descendants  inherit  less  than 
their  full  share. 

Aside  from  its  inherent  wrongness  in 
a  free  countiy,  I  believe  that  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  evils  which  flow  from 
compulsory  union  membership  are  many 
and  varied. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  outset  I  intend 
to  speak  about  three  aspects  of  compul- 
sory unionism  which  would  result  if  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  were 
repealed. 

First,  how  compulsory  unionism  affects 
the  rights  of  workers,  both  unijOn  and 
nonunion. 

Second,  how  compulsory  unionism  af- 
fects the  economy  and  the  interests  of 
the  general  public. 

And  third,  how  compulsory  imionism 
affects  the  union  itself. 

In  all  three  aspects,  the  effect  is  bad. 
Compulsion  in  itself  is  bad.  It  inevi- 
tably corrupts  the  one  who  has  the  power 
to  use  it.  It  makes  of  the  person  v/ho 
is  being  compelled  less  than  a  man.  It 
has  no  place  in  a  free  land,  except  in  the 
hancis  of  governmental  authority  fir  spe- 
cifically defined  end  carefully  limited 
purposes. 

We  speak  of  "free  labor"  in  this  coun- 
tiy.  In  fact,  union  spokesmen  use  the 
phrase  constantly.  In  their  minds  the 
phrase  has  a  special  and  peculiar  con- 
notation. But  to  most  of  us,  the  words 
"free  labor"  can  have  only  one  true 
meaning.    It  means  freedom  for  the  in- 


dividual workingman — freedom  for  any 
man  to  work  at  any  trade  or  calling  for 
which  he  has  the  capability;  freedom  to 
join  a  union  if  he  wants  to;  freedom  not 
to  join  if  he  does  not  want  to;  freedom 
to  get  out  of  a  union  if  he  is  opposed  to 
its  actions;  freedom  to  do  his  best  in  his 
work  and  to  progress  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  capacities;  freedom  to  support  the 
political  party  or  candidate  of  his  choice. 

But  union  leadership  believes  that  free 
labor  means  something  else.  They  be- 
lieve that  it  means  freedom  for  the  union, 
not  for  the  people  who  belong  to  it. 
They  believe  it  means  freedom  for  them 
to  deny  jobs  to  those  who  will  not  join 
their  organizations  voluntarily;  freedom 
for  them  to  prevent  people  from  working 
at  various  trades  unless  they  sign  up 
with  the  union;  freedom  for  them  to 
refuse  union  cards  to  people  they  do  not 
like  or  whom  they  feel  they  do  not  have 
room  for;  freedom  for  them  to  block  the 
entrance  to  an  employer's  premises,  to 
damage  or  destroy  his  property,  to  use 
threats,  boycotts,  and  physical  violence 
to  force  the  acceptance  of  a  union  con- 
tract. They  believe  it  means  freedom 
for  them  to  use  the  dues  money  paid  in 
by  their  members  to  elect  political  candi- 
dates favored  by  union  leaders,  even  if 
many  of  the  members  who  pay  the  dues 
may  be  opposed  to  these  handpicked 
candidates. 

They  use  the  term  "free  labor"  to  op- 
pose any  effort  to  subject  them  to  the 
reasonable  laws  and  regulations  under 
which  all  of  the  rest  of  our  society  must 
operate.  They  use  it  to  deny  any  at- 
tempt to  place  reasonable  controls  over 
their  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  Any- 
one v/ho  suggests  that  the  unbridled  use 
of  such  arbitrary  power  is  unfair  and 
alien  to  our  way  of  life  is  immediately 
labeled  a  "union  buster"  or  "labor 
baiter." 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
I  am  not  against  unions.  I  believe  that 
every  man  has  a  right  to  join  a  union  if 
he  wants  to,  and  that  he  has  an  equal 
right  not  to  join.  I  believe  this  right 
should  not  be  interfered  with  by  either 
employers  or  union  representatives.  We 
believe  that  what  unions  have  to  sell 
should  be  sold  on  its  merits,  and  not 
through  coercion,  intimidation,  head- 
cracking,  or  deals  which  employers  and 
unions  might  make  for  their  mutual 
convenience. 

I  believe  that  power  in  the  union 
.should  rest  with  the  membership,  and 
not  with  the  professional  unionists  who 
hold  the  top  offices,  usually  for  life,  with 
some  notable  exceptions.  Professionals 
are  necessary,  of  course,  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  union.  Collective  bar- 
gaining is  not  a  job  for  amateurs.  But 
these  professionals  should  be  hired  em- 
ployees of  the  union  who  do  the  bidding 
cf  the  rank-p.nd-file  membership,  just  as 
the  staff  officials  of  every  other  tj'pe  of 
crganization  or  association  in  the  coun- 
try. When  they  fail  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  member.ship,  they  could 
then  be  fired  and  other  people  hired  in 
their  places. 

V/ith  compulsory  unionism,  however, 
the  professionals  practically  own  the 
union.  They  have  almost  complete  and 
autocratic  power  over  the  rank  and  file. 


Within  the  limits  of  the  Landrum-Griffln 
Act,  it  is  this  power  which  enables  them 
to  perpetuate  themselves  in  office.  The 
professionals  are  able  to  appoint  their 
own  henchmen  to  key  positions  and  to 
elective  bodies  which  almost  automatic- 
ally assures  their  reelection  so  that  they 
may  continue  to  operate  the  union  as 
their  own  private  principality. 

It  is  this  power  which  is  being  used  to 
force  many  people  into  unions  against 
their  will  and  once  they  are  in,  to  push 
them  around  with  no  regard  whatsoever 
for  their  rights  or  their  feelings  as  hu- 
man beings. 

Mr.  President,  many  unions,  from  the 
locals  on  up  to  the  front  office  of  the  in- 
ternational, are  run  by  tightly  knit 
cliques,  who  hand  down  orders  and  re- 
quire obedience  to  them.  In  these 
unions,  the  rank-and-file  member  has 
nothing — absolutely  nothing — to  say. 
He  is  shouted  down  and  perhaps  even 
subjected  to  some  form  of  punishment 
if  he  tries  to  protest  within  the  union. 
He  may  be  brought  up  on  charges  of 
conduct  "unbecoming  a  union  member" 
if  he  protests  outside  the  union,  and  he 
cannot  resign  from  the  union  in  protest 
Vv^ithout  forfeiting  his  job  and  his  liveli- 
hood. 

Union  leaders  sometimes  will  admit 
that  these  things  happen  in  some  unions. 
And  they  accuse  anyone  who  mentions 
them  of  trying  to  blacken  the  whole 
union  movement  because  of  the  sins  of 
the  few.  Of  course,  all  unions  are  not 
dishonestly  run.  Neither  are  all  men 
crooks.  But  because  a  few  are,  we  have 
laws  to  protect  honest  people  against 
their  depredations. 

In  some  unions  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual are  respected  and  he  is  given  an 
honest  chance  to  participate  in  its  af- 
fairs. But  under  compulsory  unionism 
the  evils  I  have  cited  are  always  a  possi- 
bility. The  leadership  of  an  upright 
union  may  change — and  there  are  always 
men  trying  to  effect  such  changes  for 
their  own  personal  aggrandizement. 

To  make  sure  the  rights  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual  will  be  safe  under 
all  circumstances,  the  requirement  of 
membership  or  nonmembership  in  a  la- 
bor organization  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment should  be  illegal. 

The  second  aspect  I  wish  to  cover  deals 
with  the  effect  of  compulsory  unionism 
on  the  economy  and  on  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  economy  and  the  public  are  ad- 
versely affected  because  compulsion  is 
the  chief  prop  which  sustains  union  mo- 
nopoly power. 

The  dictionary  defines  the  word 
monopoly  as  follows:  'Exclusive  control 
of  the  supply  of  any  commodity  or  serv- 
ice in  a  given  market." 

Now,  whetiier  or  not  one  believes  a 
labor  monopoly  exists  in  this  country  de- 
pends upon  how  this  definition  is  applied. 
If  it  is  applied  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
obviously  the  charge  of  labor  monopoly 
cannot  be  sustained.  Ivlore  than  31.1 
million  people  make  uo  the  labor  force 
in  this  country;  and  of  course  a  united 
labpr  movement  v.ith  only  about  16.8 
million  members  cannot  be  said  to  con- 
trol the  labor  supply  on  a  national  basis. 

However,  when  one  applies  this  defini- 
tion to  certain  industries  or  trades  the 
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picture  is  different.  In  many  Industries, 
including  most  of  the  basic  ones,  the  en- 
tire labor  supply  is  under  the  control  of 
a  single  nationwide  union.  And  when 
the  officials  of  this  vmion  say  "don't 
work."  nobody  works.  When  the  officials 
of  this  union  say  "this  is  the  kind  of 
wage  and  benefit  package  we  want;  take 
It  or  leave  it,"  even  the  most  powerful 
corporations  in  the  country  have  to  take 
it  or  undergo  long,  costly,  and  exhausting 
strikes. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  this 
monopolistic  power  of  vmions  to  dictate 
labor  costs  in  the  basic  industries,  the 
country  is  faced  with  continuing  infla- 
tion. Labor  costs  are  the  chief  item  in 
the  overall  costs  of  producing  goods. 
When  labor  costs  go  up  without  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  output  per 
man-hour,  a  company  must  raise  prices 
or  it  will  go  out  of  business.  \, 

Labor  union  monopKjlies,  like  all  mo- 
nopolies, result  in  gouging  the  public. 
All  consimiers  sufifer.  particularly  those 
on  fixed  incomes,  such  as  the  retired,  the 
schoolteachers,  clergymen,  civic  em- 
ployees, white-collar  workers,  and  others 
who  are  not  able  to  adjust  their  own  in- 
comes upward  as  easily  as  wages  are 
pushed  upward  in  the  industrial  sectors 
of  the  economy.  When  the  consuming 
public  as  a  whole  refuses  to  pay  the 
higher  prices  forced  by  union  monopoly 
power,  or  becomes  unable  to  pay  them, 
we  are  going  to  have  recession  and  un- 
employment. 

In  most  of  our  important  industries 
today,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  collective 
bargaining  between  employers  and  the 
representatives  of  their  own  employees. 
The  Inevitable  demands  for  wage  in- 
creases and  fringe  benefits  are  formu- 
lated and  dictated  in  the  far-off  head- 
quarters of  the  national  or  Internatioruil 
union.  They  are  presented  to  individual 
employers  on  a  take-lt-or-leave-it  basis. 
There  is  not  much  chance  to  argue — 
to  protest.  It  is  sign  on  the  dotted  line 
or  take  a  strike.  It  Is  collective  bludg- 
eoning— not  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  hand- 
ful of  men — and  in  some  cases,  one 
man — has  the  power  to  stop  the  wheels  of 
our  major  industries;  to  bring  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation  to  a  dead  halt.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  does 
not  have  this  power.  The  President  does 
not  have  it.  The  Congress  does  not  have 
this  power.  But  the  few  men  In  control 
c^  the  labor  supply  of  basic  Industries  do 
have  it.  When  they  do  not  get  their 
way.  they  use  it — and  seemingly  no  power 
In  the  United  States  is  able  to  stop  them. 

Now,  we  may  well  ask,  how  did  these 
few  men  get  such  power?  Did  we.  the 
Congress  give  it  to  them?  Do  they  exer- 
cise such  power  under  a  charter  from  the 
American  people,  or  even  from  the  peo- 
ple that  are  supposed  to  represent?  The 
answer  is  "no." 

Our  Intent  in  enacting  the  labor-man- 
agement legislation  now  on  the  books  was 
to  safeguard  the  rights  of  individual 
working  people.  It  was  not,  and  could 
not  have  been,  the  intention  of  Congress 
to  set  up  union  monopolies. 

The  intent  of  the  courts  in  Interpret- 
ing these  statutes,  again,  was  not  to 
create  iinion  monopolies.    It  was  to  se- 


cure to  the  individual  the  right  of  self- 
organization  and  collective  bargaining 
with  his  employer. 

But  the  laws  and  the  decisions  of  the 
courts,  while  not  designed  to  create 
union  monopolies,  have  provided  very 
few  prohibitions  against  them.  Through 
these  loopholes  the  union  bosses  have 
driven  with  all  their  energy  and  deter- 
mination to  create  monopolies  in  fact 
in  most  of  our  basic  Industries. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  cornerstone  on 
which  union  monopoly  power  rests  is 
compulsion — compulsion  on  the  em- 
ployer to  sign  a  union  shop  agreement: 
and  compulsion  on  the  workingman  to 
join  the  union  if  he  wants  to  make  a  liv- 
ing. The  basic  reason  for  seeking  mo- 
nopoly power  is  to  be  able  to  use  compul- 
sion whenever  it  seems,  to  the  holder 
of  that  power,  necessary  or  desirable. 

Union  monopoly  power  is  sustained 
fjiancially  by  the  compulsory  collection 
of  union  dues — the  checkoff.  Members 
must  agree  in  writing  to  have  dues  de- 
ducted from  their  pay.  or  they  will  find 
themselves  out  of  a  job.  Whenever  the 
union  overlords  decide  they  need  extra 
money  for  some  purpose,  the  members 
are  assessed.  If  they  do  not  pay  the 
assessment,  there  are  various  direct  and 
indirect  ways  to  compel  payment. 

Union  monopoly  power  and  its  exer- 
cise is  permissible  because  imions  are 
exempt  from  the  legal  liabilities  under 
Federal  law  to  which  all  other  persons 
and  organizations  are  subject.  Because 
of  the  doctrine  of  Federal  preemption 
promxilgated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
which  holds  that  the  States  have  no 
power  to  act  in  a  field  over  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  taken  juris- 
diction, there  is  little  the  several  States 
can  do  to  control  or  regulate  the  mo- 
nopolistic operations  of  unions.  The  one 
exception  of  note  is  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  permitting  State  right- 
to-work  laws ;  hence,  the  unremitting  ef- 
fort of  the  union  leadership  to  effect  its 
repeal.  Moreover,  I  suspect  that  a  major 
reason  the  union  movement  is  so  vigor- 
ously urging  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
in  this  session  is  that,  as  Lawrence  Per- 
tig  said  in  hi",  colvunn  of  Jime  7,  1965: 

Total  union  membership  haa  fallen  off 
and  any  Increase  that  has  occurred  In  recent 
years  has  come  becaviae  of  Presidential  Ex- 
ecutive orders  permitting  unions  to  be 
formed  by  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Unions  are  in  effect  separate  sover- 
eignties. Their  leaders  are  answerable 
to  no  one  but  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  in  Amer- 
ica who  think  this  situation  Is  perfectly 
all  right — some  people  in  high  places  in 
Intellectual  circles,  in  government,  and 
even  in  business.  The  argument  goes 
that  the  so-called  union  shop— which  In 
actual  practice  becomes  the  closed 
shop — should  be  a  matter  of  contract  be- 
tween an  employer  and  a  union ;  and  that 
any  prohibition  of  such  agreements  by 
law  is  a  curtailment  of  the  right  of  con- 
tract. 

But  what  about  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual? Have  we  drifted  so  far  from 
the  principles  of  individual  freedom  on 
which  America  was  founded  that  con- 


tract rights  take  precedence  over  the  in- 
herent rights  of  the  individual? 

If  two  parties — an  employer  and  a 
union — bargaining  in  their  own  interests, 
can  enter  into  a  contract  which  violates 
the  rights  of  the  individual  who  works 
for  that  employer,  personal  freedom  for 
the  workingman  is  dead  in  America. 

What  happens  to  the  human  dignity 
and  rights  of  the  individual  craftsman 
under  these  circumstances?  His  repre- 
sentation in  the  important  matter  of 
earning  a  living  is  all  staked  out  for  him. 
He  must  accept  it  no  matter  how  arro- 
gant or  venal  it  might  be;  and  he  must 
maintain  himself  in  the  good  graces  of 
the  union  if  he  wants  to  earn  a  living  at 
his  trade.  If  he  opposes  the  union  boss, 
he  will  not  be  certified  for  a  job.  He 
must,  in  effect,  surrender  his  dignity,  his 
self-respect,  and  his  birthright  as  a  free 
American. 

Many  who  support  such  forced  sur- 
render of  individual  rights  justify  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  "practical,"  that  it 
will  encourage  labor-management 
"peace,"  a  matter  in  which  the  public 
has  an  important  stake.  It  may  encour- 
age pdace,  all  right — the  peace  of  sur- 
render; the  peace  which  prevails  under 
a  dictatorship  when  all  opposition  has 
been  liquidated.  That  kind  of  peace  is 
the  kind  that  true  Americans  have  never 
accepted  and  never  will. 

Let  me  move  on  to  the  third  aspect  of 
compulsory  unionism  that  I  mentioned — 
the  effect  of  compulsion  on  the  union 
itself.  The  effect  is  demoralizing  and 
corrupting.  There  are  numerous  ways  in 
which  union  leaders  can  discipline  the 
union  membership,  but  virtually  no  way 
in  which  the  membership  can  discipline 
the  leaders.  This  being  the  case,  the  way 
is  wide  open  for  almost  every  kind  of 
chicanery  imaginable.  In  fact,  this  sit- 
uation attracts  some  of  the  worst  ele- 
ments of  society  into  the  labor  move- 
ment. They  know  a  good  thing  when 
they  see  it.  and  they  muscle  right  in. 
And  while  they  are  muscling  in.  the  rank- 
and-file  members  of  the  union  cannot 
get  out. 

As  the  Senate  hearings  some  years  ago 
revealed,  monopoly  power  and  compul- 
sion are  being  used  to  maintain  crooks, 
racketeers,  gangsters,  and  hoodlums — 
or  their  puppets  and  front  men — in  the 
top  positions  in  some  unions.  With  one 
hand  they  keep  a  tight  grip  on  the  work- 
ingman's  throat,  so  that  he  can  neither 
move  nor  cry  out  in  protest;  w^ith  the 
other  they  reach  Into  his  pay  envelope 
and  into  his  welfare  fund  in  order  to 
enrich  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  If  compulsory  xmlonism 
is  outlawed,  imions  will  have  to  devote 
more  attention  to  service  to  their  mem- 
bers and  to  the  community,  and  less  to 
extending  their  power  and  authority 
over  both.  Any  supposedly  volvmtary 
association  which  needs  compulsory 
membership  In  order  to  survive  and 
thrive  is  obviously  not  operating  in  the 
bests  interests  of  those  whose  money 
supports  it.  According  to  union  leader- 
ship, the  union  shop  is  necessary  for 
union  security.  In  my  opinion,  the  only 
kind  of  security  they  are  entitled  to  Is 
the  security  which  comes  voluntarily 
from  a  loyal  and  enthusiastic  member- 
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ship  for  whose  true  interest  they  are 
always  working.  The  fact  that  union 
leaders  say  they  need  compulsion  for 
security  is  positive  evidence  they  are  not 
doing  this  kind  of  job  in  many  cases 
today.  In  this  connection,  Samuel 
Gompers  once  said : 

Men  and  women  of  our  American  trade 
union  movement,  I  feel  that  I  have  earned 
the  right  to  talk  plainly  with  you.  I  want 
to  urge  devotion  to  the  fundamentals  of 
human  liberty — the  principles  of  voluntar- 
ism. No  lasting  gain  has  ever  come  from 
compulsion.  If  we  seek  to  force,  we  but  tear 
apart  that  which,  united,  Is  invincible. 

If  the  prop  of  compulsion  is  taken 
away,  we  shall  remove  the  basis  of  union 
monopoly  power  in  America.  Unions 
can  then  go  about  their  rightful  function, 
which  is  to  represent  their  members  in 
collective  bargaining  negotiations.  Pvu-- 
thermore,  they  will  do  a  much  better  job 
of  it  for  all  concerned,  and  mutual  coop- 
eration between  employers  and  workers 
for  the  good  of  the  Nation  will  become 
a  reality. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  begin  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  proposal  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  I  believe 
It  desirable  to  reach  an  understanding 
as  to  the  definition  of  the  terms  in- 
volved. This  will,  of  necessity,  require 
some  rather  academic  definitions.  This 
is,  however,  necessary  so  that  both  sides 
on  this  issue  will  be  able  to  more  fully 
understand  the  other's  viewpoint. 

WHAT  ARE  RIGHT-TO-WORK  LAWS? 

Briefly,  right-to-work  laws  are  statutes 
or  constitutional  provisions  which  for- 
bid "compulsory  unionism;"  that  is  to 
say.  any  practice  or  procedure  under 
which  workers  are  forced  into  member- 
ship in  a  labor  organization  which  they 
would  not  freely  and  voluntarily  join  or 
which  they  oppose.  The  compulsion  in 
such  cases  Is  usually  the  threat  that  the 
worker  will  lose  his  job  unless  he  joins 
the  union  or  unless  he  maintains  good 
standing  in  the  union.  In  other  words, 
compulsory  unionism  is  exemplified  by 
the  union  which,  in  its  labor  contract 
with  management,  makes  membership  in 
the  union  a  prerequisite  for  employment. 
The  most  common  forms  of  compulsory 
unionism  result  from  the  use  of  the 
"closed  shop"  provision  or  the  "union 
shop"  provision  in  a  labor  contract.  A 
less  common  form  Is  the  "maintenance- 
of-membership"  provision.  Under  a 
"closed  shop"  contract,  an  employee  must 
be  a  member  of  a  particular  union  in 
order  to  get  a  job.  The  employer  can 
hire  only  those  workers  who  are  already 
members  of  the  union.  The  source  of 
employees  for  management  in  such  cases 
is  the  union  or  the  union  hiring  hall,  not 
the  open  market.  Where  there  is  a 
"union  shop"  contract,  the  employee  is 
required  to  join  a  particular  union  with- 
in a  specified  time  and  to  maintain  good 
standing  in  that  union  in  order  to  keep 
his  job. 

In  his  book  "The  Closed  Shop,"  Father 
Toner  perceives  difficulty  in  stating  the 
"closed  shop  principle": 

A  definition  of  the  closed  shop  principle 
In  the  United  States  Is  difficult  to  formulate. 
The  spirit  of  exclusion  of  nonmembers  may 
take  various  forms.  It  may  be  embodied  m 
the  constitution  or  bylaws  of  a  national  or 


local  union,  prohibiting  members  from  work- 
ing side  by  side  with  nonunlonlsts.  It  may 
be  the  rule  or  custom  of  a  union,  enforced 
by  strikes,  by  understanding  or  by  oral  agree- 
ment with  the  employer.  It  may  be  Incor- 
porated Into  the  written  agreement  with  the 
employer;  In  such  cases  the  employer  agrees 
with  the  imlon  that  all  employees  covered 
by  the  agreement  •  •  *  shall  be  or  be- 
come, and  remain  imlon  members  In  good 
standing,  or  be  discharged  (p.  22). 

Most  of  the  courts  and  textbook  writers 
on  such  subjects  as  labor  relations  or 
labor  economics  have  experienced  no 
such  difficulty  in  formulating  a  definition 
of  the  closed  shop.  Father  Toner  him- 
self proceeds  to  demonstrate  this  in  the 
very  effort  to  enlarge  upon  his  strange 
difficulty  with  the  definition: 

It  Is  easier  to  describe  the  term  "closed 
shop"  than  to  define  It.  Dr.  William  M. 
Lelserson  said:  "A  closed  shop,  as  popvilarly 
understood  In  the  United  States,  Is  a  place 
where  none  but  union  members  may  work." 
The  U.S.  Etepartment  of  Labor  appears  to 
agree:  "In  union  agreements,  a  closed  shop 
Is  established  by  a  provision  requiring  union 
membership  as  a  condition  of  employment 
in  the  plant  or  In  the  occupation  covered  by 
the  agreement."  But  such  a  definition 
seems  to  emphasize  place  rather  than  prin- 
ciple (p.  28) . 

In  "American  Labor  Unions,"  Florence 
Peterson  defines  "closed  shop"  as  "an 
agreement  between  an  employer  and  a 
union  which  specifies  that  no  persons 
shall  be  employed  who  are  not  members 
of  the  union  and  that  all  employees  must 
continue  to  be  members  in  good  standing 
throughout  their  period  of  employment." 

And  the  same  author  defines  "union 
shop"  as  "an  agreement  between  £m  em- 
ployer and  a  union  which  requires  all 
employees  immediately  after  hiring  or 
after  a  specified  probationary  period,  to 
become  and  remain  members  of  the 
union." 

Philip  Taft,  in  his  "Economics  and 
Problems  of  Labor,"  has  this  to  say  on 
the  subject: 

The  right  of  a  worker  to  belong  or  not  to 
belong  to  a  tmlon  while  employed  in  a  par- 
ticular plant  will  be  determined  by  the 
agreement  between  the  union  and  the  em- 
ployer on  this  point.  The  basic  types  of  re- 
lations are  the  closed  and  open  shop,  and  a 
nimiber  of  variations  of  each  have  been  de- 
vised. A  closed  shop  exists  where  none  but 
union  workers  may  be  employed.  Some 
closed  union  shop  arrangements  specify  that 
only  union  men  can  be  hired.  This  means 
that  before  a  worker  can  be. accepted  for 
employment  he  must  be  a  member  of  the 
imlon.  In  some  cases  It  merely  means  that 
a  worker  mxist  Join  the  union  before  he  goes 
on  the  job.  On  the  other  hand,  some  unions 
also  follow  the  policy  of  Insisting  upon  a 
closed  shop  and  a  closed  union.  In  this  case 
the  union  does  not  admit  all  workers  In  its 
trade  or  class  at  all  times,  but  It  closes  Its 
books  when  its  officials  or  members  are  con- 
vinced that  the  present  members  of  the 
union  are  adequate  to  supply  the  demand  for 
labor.  The  closed  shop  and  the  closed  union, 
as  can  be  seen,  constitute  a  method  by  which 
the  union  seeks  to  monopolize  the  employ- 
ment opportunity  for  its  own  members  and 
to  exclude  all  others.  A  third  type  of  closed 
union  shop  is  one  in  which  the  employer  is 
allowed  to  hire  nonunion  men,  who,  how- 
ever, must  affiliate  themselves  with  the  tmlon 
within  a  specified  time — iisually  between  15 
and  30  days  after  employment. 

Bulletin  No.  908  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 


tics, published  in  1947  devotes  the  follow- 
ing lines  to  the  "closed  shop": 

Under  the  "closed  shop"  form  of  imlon 
security,  the  company  obligates  Itself  to  hire 
and  retain  in  its  employ  union  members  only. 
"Closed  shop"  has  been  defined  to  Include  re- 
cruitment by  or  through  the  union  or  the 
requirement  that  all  new  members  be  mem- 
bers at  the  time  of  employment.  The  agree- 
ment may  provide  that  the  employer  may  re- 
ject a  worker,  referred  to  him  by  the  union, 
who  does  not  meet  the  specific  standards  set 
by  the  employer  or  the  contract.  When  an 
agreement  establishes  the  closed  shop  for  the 
first  time,  employees  are  req\ilred  to  become 
members  of  the  union  within  a  short  time 
after  the  signing  of  the  agreement. 

Under  the  heading  "Union  Shop,"  the 
same  bulletin  reads: 

The  union  shop  differs  from  the  closed  shop 
In  that  the  employer  is  free  to  hire  nonunion 
workers  and  Is  the  sole  Judge  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  applicant.  The  union  shop  ia 
Identical  with  the  closed  shop  In  that  mem- 
bership in  the  union  is  a  condition  of  con- 
tinued employment,  and  suspension  frcou  the 
union  may  entail  dismissal  from  the  job. 
However,  unlike  the  closed  shop;  union  mem- 
bership may  not  be  acquired  until  Imme- 
diately following  employment,  or  within  a 
stiptdated  period  thereafter. 

Mr.  President,  the  leading  case  which 
in  New  York  has  legitimated  the  closed 
shop  is  Williams  v.  Quill.  277  N.Y.  1 ;  cer- 
tiorari denied  303  U.S.  621.  The  follow- 
ing excerpt  from  the  decision  in  that  case 
indicated  a  judicial  concept  of  the  closed 
shop: 

We  find  that  a  labor  organization  Is  per- 
mitted to  combine  and  to  strike  in  a  partic- 
ular Industry  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
employment  for  Its  own  people,  even  to  the 
extent  of  excluding  others  from  the  entire 
Industry  who  are  not  union  men.  The  one 
reservation  In  this  law  Is  that  the  attempt  to 
accomplish  the  end  shall  be  carried  out 
in  good  faith  and  for  the  declared  pvirposes. 
and  not  through  malice  or  111  will  or  a  desire 
to  Injure  nonunion  employees  or  simply  and 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  out  of 
work. 

If  all  this  be  lawful,  what  is  there  unlawful 
in  negotiating  with  an  employer  to  accom- 
plish through  strike,  which  leads  bo  fre- 
quently to  disruption  of  business  and  vio- 
lence? If  the  railroads  in  this  Instance, 
acting  upon  their  own  Initiative,  determine 
to  dispense  with  the  services  of  nonunion 
men,  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  law  which 
would  prevent  them  from  doing  so;  or,  to  put 
It  In  a  different  way,  if  the  defendant  em- 
ployers should  come  to  their  decision  that, 
for  the  good  of  their  enterprises,  they  would 
thereafter  employ  only  vmlon  men,  I  do  not 
see  how  the  law  could  prevent  them  from 
doing  so,  or  from  discharging  the  plaintiffs 
and  their  nonunion  employees.  It  might  be 
an  unpleasant  situation  for  all,  but,  never- 
theless, one  with  which  the  law  could  not 
Interfere.  • 

And  *  •  •  If  there  be  an  evil  in  the  monop- 
oly of  the  labor  market  in  a  particular  In- 
dustry by  labor  organizations.  It  is  a  matter 
to  be  considered  by  legislatures  and  not  by 
the  courts  for  the  reason  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  question — the  other  side  being 
that  the  labor  organizations,  through  this 
means  of  contracting  and  negotiating,  are 
enabled  to  strengthen  their  representative 
bodies  and  to  effectuate  collective  bargain- 
ing. Of  course,  demands  on  either  side  may 
be  carried  too  far.  These,  however,  are  not 
matters  for  the  courts  to  consider.  Public 
opinion  is  soon  reflected  In  legislation.  We 
can  simply  approach  the  question  and  de- 
cide it  according  to  principles  of  law.  The 
wisdom  of  legislation  or  the  reasonableness 
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of  action  under  legislation  are  matters  which 
must  be  put  aside  by  us  in  considering  these 
questions. 

Mr.  President,  without  laboring  the 
point  any  further,  the  quotations  given 
above  provide  authoritative  definitions 
of  the  closed  shop  and  the  union  shop. 

The  right-to-work  laws  are  aimed  at 
the  elimination  of  such  forms  of  compul- 
sory unionism.  They  regard  trade 
imions  like  other  private  organizations 
or  groups,  as  based  upon  a  philosophy  of 
free  association  rather  than  coerced  as- 
sociation. It  would  be  absurd  to  propose 
a  system  or  practice  of  forcing  people  to 
become  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  or  members  of  the  Elks,  or  mem- 
bers of  some  civic  association  merely  be- 
cause one  was  persuaded  that  such 
membership  is,  in  and  of  itself,  a  good 
thing.  Those  who  have  proposed  and 
passed  rlght-to-work  laws  feel  that  free 
association  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
American  tradition  of  civil  liberties  as 
free  speech. 

THE  TEXT  OF  SOME  ACTUAL  RIGHT-TO-WORK 
LAWS 

There  is  no  substitute  for  a  careful 
reading  of  the  actual  texts  of  some  of  the 
right-to-work  laws  which  are  now  on  the 
statute  books.  Let  us  begin  with  the 
Wyoming  State  law,  which  is  the  most 
recent  enactment  of  a  right-to-work 
law: 

WYOMING    STATUTES TITLE    27 

Section  245.1.  Right  to  work — Definitions, 
(a)  The  term  "labor  organization"  means 
any  organization,  or  any  agency  or  *>mployee 
representation  committee,  plan  or  arrange- 
ment, in  which  employees  participate  and 
which  exists  for  the  purpose,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  dealing  with  employers  concerning 
grievances,  labor  disputes,  wages,  rates  of 
pay.  hours  of  employment,  or  conditions  of 
work,  (b)  The  term  "person"  shall  include 
a  corporation,  association,  company.  Arm  or 
labor  organization,  as  well  as  a  natural  per- 
son. 

Section  245.2.  Same — Membership  In  labor 
organization  not  required.  No  person  Is  re- 
quired to  become  or  remain  a  member  of  any 
labor  organization  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment or  continuation  of  employment. 

Section  245.3.  Same — Abstention  from 
membership  In  labor  organization  not  re- 
quired. No  person  is  required  to  abstain  or 
refrain  from  membership  in  any  labor  or- 
ganization as  a  condition  of  employment  or 
continuation  of  employment. 

Section  245.4,  Same — Pa3rment  or  non- 
payment of  dues  not  required.  No  person  Is 
required  to  pay  or  refrain  from  paying  any 
dues.  fees,  or  other  charges  of  any  kind  to 
any  labor  organization  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment or  continuation  of  employroent. 

Section  245.5.  Same — Connection  with  or 
approval  by  labor  organization  not  required. 
No  person  is  required  to  have  any  connection 
with  or  be  recommended  or  approved  by,  or 
be  cleared  through,  any  labor  organization 
as  a  condition  of  employment  or  continua- 
tion of  employment. 

(The  foregoing  section,  section  245.5.  was 
held  unconstitutional  In  the  case  of  Local 
415.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  v.  Hansen,  400  P.  2d  531  [Wyoming 
19651.) 

Section  245.6.  Same — Misdemeanor  to  Im- 
pose or  try  to  Impose  prohibited  require- 
ment.'.: civil  liability.  Any  person  who  dl- 
rect.y  or  indirectly  places  upon  any  other 
person  any  requirement  or  compulsion  pro- 
hibited by  the  act  (§§27-245.1  to  27-245.81, 
or  wiio  makes  any  agreement  written  or  oral, 
express  or  ImpUed.  to  do  so,  or  who  engages 


In  any  lock-out,  lay-off,  strike,  work  stop- 
page, slow  down,  picketing,  boycott  or  other 
action  or  conduct,  a  purpose  or  effect  of 
which  Is  to  Impose  upon  any  person,  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  requirement  or  compul- 
sion prohibited  by  this  act.  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  shall  also  be  liable  in 
damages  to  any  person  Injured  thereby. 

Section  245.7.  Same — Injunction  against 
prohibited  conduct.  Any  person  Injured  or 
threatened  with  injury  by  any  action  or  con- 
duct prohibited  by  this  act  [5§  27-245.1  to 
27-245.8]  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other 
law  to  the  contrary,  be  entitled  to  Injunctive 
relief  therefrom. 

Section  245.8.  Same — Penalties  for  misde- 
meanor. Any  person  convicted  of  a  misde- 
meanor, as  defined  In  this  act  [§5  27-245.1 
to  27-245.8],  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000), 
or  Imprisonment  In  the  county  jail  for  a 
term  not  to  exceed  six  months,  or  both. 


Mr.  President,  will  the 


Mr.  SIMPSON 
Senator  3deld? 

Mr,  THURMOND.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Does  the  Senator 
know  that  in  Wyoming,  subsequent  to  the 
passage  of  the  right-to-work  law  in  1963, 
there  was,  in  1965,  an  attempt  to  repeal 
the  right-to-work  law  in  Wyoming?  The 
repeal  v.as  defeated  by  a  narrow  margin 
and  the  bill  became  law. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  been  told 
that  was  the  case.  I  was  pleased  when  I 
learned  that  the  State  of  Wyoming 
passed  the  right-to-work  law.  I  was  also 
pleased  when  I  learned  that  the  effort 
to  repeal  the  law  this  year  was  defeated. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Does  the  Senator  have 
a  list  of  the  number  of  labor  unions  prior 
to  the  right-to-work  laws  in  the  various 
States  and  subsequent  to  the  passage  of 
the  bills? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  believe  I  have 
such  information,  but  I  do  not  have  it 
with  me  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  to  the  fact  that  in  Wyoming 
the  number  of  the  labor  force  in  1961, 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Act  was  about 
16,000.  In  1963  it  was  about  17,000. 
After  the  right-to-work  law  came  into 
existence  in  Wyoming  the  number  of 
union  members  went  from  16,000  to  over 
18,000,  almost  19,000  laborers.  We  have 
the  least  number  of  unemployed  now  that 
we  have  had  in  the  last  12  years. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  other  words, 
since  the  passage  of  the  right-to-work 
law  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  as  I  under- 
stand!: membership  in  labor  organizations 
has  increased. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Rather  than  de- 
creased, as  some  opponents  of  the  right- 
to- work  law  contended  it  would. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Instead  of  asking  questions,  if  I  may, 
I  would  prefer  to  make  a  brief  statement. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  be  permitted  to  propound 
any  questions  or  make  any  statement  on 
this  subject  during  this  colloquy;  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  yield  to  him  for  that  pur- 
pose, without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor, 
and  with  the  understanding  that  upon 
his  completion,  when  I  resume,  it  will 


not  be  considered  a  second  speech  by  me 
on  this  subject  on  this  legislative  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    SIMPSON.    The    observation   I 
desire  to  make  is  that  in  1963  a  state- 
wide educational  program  was  carried 
on  in  Wyoming  with  respect  to  the  pas- 
sage or  nonpassage  of  a  right-to-work 
law.    Significantly,  the  newspapers  and 
various  organizations  were  quite  equally 
divided  on  the  question.   But  the  bill  now 
being    considered    in    Congress,    which 
seeks  to  repeal  section  14(b),  has  raised 
grave  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  Wyoming  with  respect  to  the  usurpa- 
tion of  State  authority  and  State  juris- 
diction.   The  result  Is  that  most  of  the 
important  organizations  in  Wyoming  are 
violently  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion   14(b).      Newspapers    which    had 
previously  been  against  a  right-to-work 
law  in  Wyoming  are  now  taking  up  the 
cudgels,  through  editorials  and  othen^-ise, 
against  the  repeal  of  that  law  and  are 
violently  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  do 
so.    To  me,  that  is  a  significant  showing. 
I  compliment  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  the  marvelous  work  he  is 
doing  and  has  done  in  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  constitutional  rights  jof 
citizens,  and  his  refusal  to  bow  to  the 
attempt  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
usurp  the  jurisdiction  of  State  laws. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  There  is  no 
question  that  has  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate since  I  became  a  Member  11  years 
ago  that  I  consider  of  more  paramount 
importance  than  the  subject  that  is  now 
before  us.  We  hear  much  these  days 
about  so-called  civil  rights.  I  cannot 
imagine  any  civil  right  that  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  right  of  a  man  to  make 
a  living  for  himself  and  his  family  with- 
out being  compelled,  by  force  or  coercion, 
to  join  a  labor  union  or  any  other  organi- 
zation. I  still  believe  in  freedom.  I  be- 
lieve the  American  people  still  believe 
in  freedom.  Certainly  we  are  denying 
freedom  to  people  when  we  tell  them. 
"You  have  to  join  a  labor  union  in  order 
to  get  a  job,"  or  "You  have  to  join  a  labor 
union  so  many  days  after  you  get  a  job 
in  order  to  retain  the  job." 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  that  is  a  mat- 
ter that,  as  Samuel  Gompers,  the  great 
labor  leader,  said  many  years  ago,  should 
be  left  to  each  individual  to  decide. 

We  do  not  compel  people  to  attend 
church  or  to  join  a  church. 

Some  persons  say  that  people  who  do 
not  join  unions  are  free  riders.  But 
Samuel  Gompers  answered  that  argu- 
ment clearly  when  he  said  that  what  one 
wants  to  do  is  a  matter  for  one's  own 
conscience. 

If  a  person  wishes  to  join  a  church,  he 
has  the  right  to  do  so.  If  he  does  not 
wish  to  join  a  church,  he  should  not  be 
forced  to  do  so. 

Samuel  Gompers  said  that  no  one 
should  be  forced  to  join  a  labor  union 
unless  he  wanted  to  do  so.  That  is  sound. 
Numerous  members  of  labor  unions 
have  told  me  that  they  would  get  more 
consideration,  they  felt,  if  there  were  no 
compulsory  union  membership  law. 
They  say  that  if  there  were  a  compulsory 
union  membership  law,  they  would  all 
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have  to  join  a  union.  Then  the  union 
bosses  could  then  kick  the  members 
around,  could  mistreat  them,  could  Ig- 
more  them,  and  could  handle  their  busi- 
ness in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  en- 
tirely unsatisfactory  to  them,  and  they 
would  have  little,  if  any,  recourse.  But 
so  long  as  the  imlons  know  that  they 
have  to  cater  to  the  members  and  re- 
spond to  their  wishes,  they  must  treat 
the  members  right.  They  must  accord 
them  courtesy;  they  must  respect  them 
and  their  rights  in  the  union;  otherwise, 
the  unions  know  that  they  will  lose 
members. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  we  preserve  the  right  of 
freedom  to  join  or  not  to  join  a  labor 
union.  What  the  opponents  of  the  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  advocate  is  merely  to 
leave  the  decision  to  each  State.  I  feel 
that  the  people  of  Wyoming,  as  expressed 
through  the  Legislature  of  Wyoming, 
know  better  what  they  need  than  does 
Congress  sitting  in  Washington,  1,000  or 
1,500  miles  away. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  To  repeal  section 
14(b)  would  be  to  repeal  by  the  backdoor 
the  right  which  States  have  to  pass  their 
own  laws. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  section  14<b) 
were  repealed,  Wyoming  could  not  have 
a  ii?ht-to-work  law.  My  State  of  South 
Carolina  could  not  have  a  right-to-work 
law.  None  of  the  19  States  which  have 
right-to-work  laws  could  have  such  lav/s. 

Why  cannot  the  people  of  the  States 
make  their  own  intelligent  decisions  on 
this  question,  rather  than  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  in  Washington  tell 
then  what  they  have  to  do;  that  they 
liave  to  join  a  union  in  order  to  get  a  job? 
Why  should  Congress  step  in  and  tell  the 
people  of  any  State  what  they  must  do? 
Let  the  legislature  of  each  State  decide. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  heartily  agree  with 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  South 
CaroUna.  I  am  glad  to  be  associated  with 
him  in  this  fight  for  freedom,  as  I  call  it, 
and  in  this  debate  in  depth. 

I  propose  to  speak  at  greater  length  on 
this  subject  during  the  debate  that  will 
en.'.ue  in  the  next  few  days. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  yielding. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  recall  the  first 
day  on  which  the  debate  opened.  The 
able  Senator  from  Wyoming  was  a  mem- 
ber of  team  No.  1.  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  captain.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  was  our  lead-off  speaker,  the 
first  speaker  that  day  for  our  team.  He 
dehvered  a  masterful  address.  He  made 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  de- 
bate. I  only  hope  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  American  people  as  a 
v.hole  'vill  take  occasion  to  read  the  out- 
standin.?  address  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  made  on  Monday. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  overgenerous;  but  I 
thank  him  nevertheless. 

Ml-.  THURMOND.    Mr.  President,  the 
text  of  the  right-to-work  law  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  is  as  follows : 
Code  op  Laws  of  South  Carolina,  Tttle  40 

Sec.  46.  Denial  of  right  to  work  for  mem- 
l>ership  or  nonmembership  in  labor  orga- 
nization against  public  policy.  It  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  public  policy  of  this  State 


that  the  right  of  persons  to  work  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  on  accoimt  of  mem- 
bership or  nonmembership  in  any  labor 
union  or  labor  organization. 

Sec.  46.1.  Agreem.ent  between  employer  and 
labor  organization  denying  nonmembers  right 
to  work,  etc.,  iinlawful.  Any  agreement  or 
combination  between  any  employer  and  any 
labor  organizations  whereby  persons  not 
members  of  such  labor  organizations  shall 
be  denied  the  right  to  work  for  such  em- 
ployer or  whereby  such  membership  is  made 
a  condition  of  employment,  or  of  continu- 
ance of  emplo3mient  by  such  employer,  or 
whereby  any  such  union  or  organization  ac- 
quires an  employment  monopoly  In  any  en- 
terprise, is  hereby  declared  to  be  against 
public  policy,  unlawful  and  an  illegal  com- 
bination or  conspiracy. 

Sec.  46.2.  Certain  acts  required  of  em- 
ployee as  condition  of  employment  or  con- 
tinuance of  employment  made  unlawful.  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  employer: 

1.  To  reqiilre  any  employee,  as  a  condition 
of  employment,  to  be  or  become  or  remain  a 
member  or  afiaiiate  of  any  lat>or  organization 
o?  agency; 

2.  To  require  any  employee,  as  a  condition 
of  employment,  or  of  continuance  of  employ- 
ment, to  abstain  from  membership  in  any 
labor  organization;  or 

3.  To  require  any  employee,  as  a  condition 
of  employment,  or  of  continuance  of  employ- 
ment, to  pay  any  fees,  dues,  assessments  or 
other  charges  or  sums  of  money  whatsoever 
to  any  porson  or  organization. 

Sec.  46.3.  Deduction  of  labor  organization 
membership  dues  from  wages.  Nothing  in 
this  chapter  shall  preclude  any  employer 
from  deducting  from  the  wages  of  the  em- 
ployees and  paying  over  to  any  labor  orga- 
nization, or  its  authorized  representative, 
membership  dues  in  a  labor  organization: 
Provided,  That  the  employer  has  received 
from  each  employee  on  whose  account  such 
deductions  are  made,  a  written  assignment 
which  shall  not  be  irrevocable  for  a  period 
of  more  than  one  year,  or  beyond  the  ter- 
mination date  of  any  applicable  collective 
agreement  or  assignment,  whichever  occvu-s 
sooner. 

Sec.  46.4.  Labor  organization  contract 
violating  section  40-46.1  or  40-46.2.  It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  labor  organization  to 
enter  into  or  seek  to  effect  any  agreement,  or 
arrangement  with  any  employer  declared  to 
be  unlawful  by  section  40-46.1  or  40-46.2. 

Sec.  46.5.  Applicability  of  sections  40-46.1 
to  40-46.3.  The  provisions  of  sections  40-46.1 
to  40-46.3  shall  not  apply  to  any  contract, 
otherwise  lawful,  in  force  and  effect  on 
March  19,  1954,  but  they  shall  apply  to  all 
contracts  thereafter  concluded  and  to  any 
renewal  or  extension  of  existing  contracts. 

Sec.  46.6.  Interference  with  right  to  work, 
compelling  labor  organization  membership, 
picketing,  etc.,  made  unlawful.  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person,  acting  alone  or  in 
concert  with  one  or  more  persons : 

1.  By  force,  intimidation,  violence  or 
threats  thereof,  or  violent  or  insulting  lan- 
guage, directed  against  the  person  or  prop- 
erty, or  any  member  of  the  family  of  any 
person  (a)  to  interfere,  or  attempt  to  inter- 
fere, with  such  person  in  the  exercise  of  his 
right  to  work,  to  pursue  or  engage  in,  any 
lawful  vocation  or  business  activity,  to  enter 
or  leave  any  place  of  his  employment,  or  to 
receive,  ship  or  deliver  materials,  goods  or 
services  not  prohibited  by  law  or  (b)  to  com- 
pel or  attempt  to  compel  any  person  to  join, 
or  support,  or  refrain  from  Joining  or  sup- 
porting any  labor  organization;  or 

2.  To  engage  in  picketing  by  force  or  vio- 
lence or  in  such  number  or  manner  as  to 
obstruct  or  interfere,  or  constitute  a  threat 
to  obstruct  or  interfere,  with  (a)  free  ingress 
to,  and  egress  from,  any  place  of  emplojmaent 
or  (b)  free  use  of  roads,  streets,  highways, 
sidewalks,  raUways  or  other  public  ways  of 
travel,  transportation  or  conveyance. 


Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
so  as  to  prohibit  peaceful  picketing  permis- 
sible under  the  National  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  46.7.  Penalties.  Any  employer,  labor 
organization,  or  other  person  whomsoever 
who  shall  violate  any  provision  of  this 
chapter  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  covuii  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  not  less  than  10  nor  more 
than  30  days  or  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$10  nor  more  than  $1,000  or  by  both  In  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  46.8.  Remedy  for  violation  of  rights; 
relief  court  may  grant.  Any  person  whose 
rights  are  adversely  affected  by  any  contract, 
agreement,  assemblage  or  other  act  or  thing 
done  or  threatened  to  be  done  and  declared 
to  be  unlawful  or  prohibited  by  this  chapter 
shall  have  the  right  to  apply  to  any  court 
having  general  equity  Jurisdiction  for  ap- 
propriate relief.  The  court,  in  any  such 
proceeding,  may  grant  and  issue  such  re- 
straining, and  other,  orders  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate, including  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing and  enjoining  the  performance,  continu- 
ance, maintenance  or  commission  of  any 
such  contract,  agreement,  astemblage,  act  or 
thing,  and  may  determine  and  award,  as 
justice  may  require,  any  actual  damages, 
costs  and  attorneys'  fees  which  have  been 
sustained  or  incurred  by  any  party  to  the 
action,  and,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 
or  jury,  punitive  damages  in  addition  to  the 
actual  damages.  The  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion are  cumulative  and  are  in  addition  to  all 
other  remedies  now  or  hereafter  provided  by 
law. 

The  right-to-work  laws  of  those  States 
which  have  such  laws  vary.  While  most 
are  enactments  by  the  State  legislature, 
some  have  been  adopted  in  statewide 
referendums  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
people.  In  other  cases,  the  law  has  been 
written  into  the  constitution  of  the  State. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  State  of  Arizona. 
Article  2,  section  35  of  the  constitution 
of  the  State  of  Arizona  reads  as  follows: 

No  person  shall  be  denied  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  or  retain  employment  because  of 
nonmembership  in  a  labor  organization,  nor 
shall  the  State  or  any  subdivision  thereof, 
or  any  corporation,  individual  or  associa- 
tion of  any  kind  enter  into  any  agreement, 
written  or  oral,  which  excludes  any  person 
from  emplo3mient  or  continuation  of  em- 
ployment because  of  nonmembership  in  a 
labor  organization. 

In  addition  to  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion, Arizona  also  has  sections  of  their 
code  of  laws  which  deal  with  this  sub- 
ject. 

experience    with    right-to-work    laws THE 

BASIC    ISSX7E 

From  what  has  been  set  forth  above, 
it  is  clear  that  the  issues,  whether  legal 
or  moral,  raised  by  the  right-to-work 
law  do  not  include  the  issue  whether 
labor  tmions,  in  general  or  individually, 
are  good  or  bad,  legal  or  illegal.  Nor  is 
the  issue  the  question  whether  volun- 
tary labor  organizations  are  less  efficient 
than  compulsory  organizations.  Still 
less  is  the  issue  concerned  with  specula- 
tion or  prognosis  on  the  benefits  which 
workers  can  achieve  under  compulsory 
unionism  as  compared  with  free  asso- 
ciation. Least  of  all  is  the  issue  one  of 
the  motives  behind  particular  persons  or 
groups  who  favor  right-to-work  laws. 
Rogues  can  use  or  desire  even  good  leg- 
islation for  bad  purposes;  just  as,  from 
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time  immemorial,  rascals  have  quoted 
the  Bible  to  their  own  uses. 

The  only  question  is  whether  right- 
to-work  laws,  as  exemplified  above,  are 
legally,  politically,  and  morally  good. 

The  issue  can  be  put  in  another  way. 
Should  workers  be  coerced,  under  the 
threat  of  loss  of  their  jobs  and  so  of 
their  livelihood,  to  join  or  support  a  par- 
ticular private  organization  such  as  a 
iabor  union? 

The  basic  principle  involved  would 
seem  to  be  fully  applicable  to  any  type 
of  laudable  organization  -  or  group, 
whether  it  be  a  trade  union,  a  civic  so- 
ciety, a  church  or  any  other  grouping 
to  be  found  in  our  very  pluralist  society. 

Right-to-work  laws  are  based  on  the 
principle  that  a  worker's  preference  not 
to  belong  to  a  particular  union,  or  not 
to  engage  in  particular  xmion  activity, 
should  not  be  punished  at  the  instance 
or  on  the  agreement  of  private  groups 
by  the  loss  of  his  job.  The  type  of  leg- 
islation under  consideration  outlaws 
employer-union  contracts  which  make 
vmion  membership  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment. 

Some  of  this  legislation  prohibits  or 
limits  picketing  or  other  mass  action  by 
imions  where  such  picketing  or  action 
makes  It  dangerous,  difBcult.  or  embar- 
rassing for  nonunion  workers  to  accept 
or  to  continue  employment.  Sponsors  of 
right-to-work  laws  believe  that  it  is  just 
as  much  the  duty  of  govenament  to  pro- 
tect against  economic  reprisal  the  right 
of  an  individual  to  work  as  to  quit  work. 
Both  of  these  are  as  sacred  as  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

BACKOsoxnn)  in  union  history 

Compulsory  imlonism,  which  Is  the 
subject  of  the  ban  of  right-to-work  laws, 
did  not  figure  prominently  or  essentially 
In  that  part  of  the  history  of  unionism 
which  is  significant  for  the  United  States 
of  America  today.  Most  of  the  big  unions 
In  the  United  States — like  the  steelwork- 
ers — and  Indeed  in  Europe  have  grown 
strong  and  reached  maturity  without  ex- 
tensive reliance  on  the  imion  shop  or  the 
closed  shop. 

Norman  J.  Ware's  "Labor  in  Modem 
Industrial  Society"  is  basically  a  histori- 
cal treatment  of  the  subject.  Copyright- 
ed in  1935,  It  does  not  even  have  an 
entry  in  its  index  under  the  name 
"Closed  shop,"  although  both  union  shop 
and  closed  shop  are  briefly  mentioned  in 
the  text,  pages  355-356.  Certain  it  is 
that,  as  he  develops  the  history  of  trade 
unionism,  neither  the  union  shop  nor 
the  closed  shop  were  common  in  the 
early  period  of  the  formation  of  our 
great  imions.  But  as  of  the  middle  30*s, 
he  finds  that  the  union  shop  Is  "the 
commonest  arrangement  between  orga- 
nized employers  and  employees."  After 
a  paragraph  devoted  to  "vmion  shop" 
and  another  paragraph  devoted  to  "non- 
union shop,"  Ware  continues: 

While  the  above  two  types  of  shops  are 
(^mmon,  there  are  other  t3rpes  which  In- 
volve a  large  measure  of  coercion.  The 
latter  have  grown  out  of  special  conditions 
and  both  employers  and  employees  would 
argue  In  their  cases  that  these  conditions 
Justify  the  element  of  coercion  Involved.  If 
there  Is  any  culpability  to  be  attached  to 


coercion  found   here,   it  falls  alike  on  the 
employers  and  the  employees. 

The  antiunion  shop,  commonly  called  the 
open  shop.  Is  a  shop  op>eratLng  on  the 
principle  of  nonunion  recognition  and  en- 
forcing that  condition  by  coercion  and  dls- 
■crlminatlon.  When  it  is  called  the  American 
plan  It  adds  to  coercion  an  element  of 
hypocrisy  and  Jingoism.  Trade  unionism  Is 
as  American  as  is  free  enterprise  and  grew 
up  along  with  ic  shortly  after  the  American 
Revolution. 

The  union  shop  and  closed  union  creates 
a  monopoly  of  the  labor  supply  under  a 
vmion  agreement  by  refusing  to  take  new 
members  into  the  union  or  by  limiting  the 
membership  to  the  children  of  union  mem- 
bers, and  in  modified  form  by  restrictions 
on  the  membership  through  excessively  high 
dues,  apprenticeship  regulations,  etc.  These 
practices  may  or  may  not  be  harmful  (pp. 
•355-356). 

At  the  tiun  of  the  century,  however, 
and  with  the  impetus  given  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  highest  court  of  the  State 
of  New  York  in  National  Protective 
Association  of  Steamfitters  and  Helpers 
v.  Gumming  (170  N.Y.  315),  decided  in 
1902,  compulsory  unionism  made  itself 
more  and  more  felt.  The  reasoning  of 
the  court  in  the  Cumming  case  was 
squarely  based  upon  an  amoral  principle 
of  utterly  free  and  untrammeled  com- 
petition. Some  quotations  from  the  de- 
cision will  establish  this: 

The  covirt  recognized  "the  right  of  one 
man  to  refiise  to  work  for  another  on  any 
ground  that  he  may  regard  as  sufBclent,  and 
the  employer  has  no  right  to  demand  a  rea- 
son for  it.  But  there  Is  •  •  •  no  legal  ob- 
jection to  the  employee's  giving  a  reason.  If 
he  has  one,  and  the  fact  that  the  reason  given 
Is  that  he  refuses  to  work  with  another  who 
Is  not  a  member  of  his  organization,  wheth- 
er stated  to  his  employer  or  not,  does  not  af- 
fect his  right  to  stop  work  nor  does  it  give 
a  cause  of  action  to  the  workman  to  whom 
he  objects  because  the  employer  sees  fit  to 
discharge  the  man  objected  to  rather  than 
lose  the  services  of  the  objector." 

The  same  rule  applies  to  a  body  of  men 
who,  having  organized  for  pxirposes  deemed 
beneficial  to  themselves,  refuse  to  work. 
Their  reasons  may  seem  Inadequate  to 
others,  but  If  it  seems  to  be  in  their  in- 
terest as  members  of  an  organization  to  re- 
fuse longer  to  work,  it  is  their  legal  right 
to  stop.  The  reason  may  no  more  be  de- 
manded, as  a  right,  of  the  organization  than 
of  an  individual. 

It  seems  to  me  Illogical  and  a  little 
short  of  absurd  to  say  that  the  everyday 
acts  of  the  business  world,  apparently 
within  the  domain  of  competition,  may 
be  either  lawful  or  unlawful  according  to 
the  m«^tive  of  the  actor.  If  the  motive  be 
good,  the  act  is  lawful:  if  It  be  bad,  the 
act  is  unlawful.  Within  all  the  authori- 
ties upholding  the  principle  of  competi- 
tion, if  the  motive  be  to  destroy  another's 
business  in  order  to  secure  business  for 
yourself,  the  motive  is  good ;  but  accord- 
ing to  a  few  recent  authorities,  if  you  do 
not  need  the  business,  or  do  not  wish  it, 
then  the  motive  is  bad. 

Those  principles  concede  the  right  of  an 
association  to  strike  in  order  to  benefit  its 
members;  and  one  method  of  benefiting  them 
Is  to  secure  them  employment,  a  method 
conceded  to  be  within  the  right  of  an  orga- 
nization to  employ.  There  Is  no  pretense 
that  the  defendant  associations  or  their 
walking  delegates  had  any  other  motive 
than  one  which  the  law  Justifies  of  attempt- 
ing to  benefit  their  members  by  securing 


their  employment  •  •  •  the  motive  which 
always  underlies  competition  Is  asserted  to 
have  been  the  animating  one.  It  is  beyond 
the  right  and  power  of  this  Court  to  Import 
into  that  finding,  in  contradiction  of  another 
finding  or  otherwise,  the  further  finding 
that  the  motive  which  prompted  the  con- 
duct of  the  defendants  was  an  unlawful  one, 
prompted  by  malice  and  the  desire  to  do 
injury  to  the  plaintiffs  without  benefiting 
members  of  the  defendant  associations. 

The  defendant  associations  •  •  •  wanted 
to  put  their  men  In  the  place  of  certain  men 
at  work  who  were  nonmembers  working 
for  smaller  pay,  and  they  set  about  doing  it 
In  a  perfectly  lawful  way.  They  determined 
that  if  It  were  necessary  they  would  bear  the 
burden  and  expense  of  a  strike  to  accomplish 
that  result,  and  in  so  determining  they  were 
clearly  within  their  rights  •  •  *.  They 
could  have  gone  upon  a  strike  without  offer- 
ing any  explanation  until  the  contractors 
should  have  come  In  distress  to  the  ofBcera 
of  the  associations  asking  for  the  reason  for 
the  strike. 

Having  the  right  to  Insist  that  plaintiff's 
men  be  discharged  and  defendant's  men  put 
in  their  place  if  the  services  of  the  other 
members  of  the  association  were  to  be  re- 
tained, they  also  had  the  right  to  threaten 
that  none  of  their  men  would  stay  unless 
their  members  could  have  all  the  work  there 
was  to  do. 

A  man  has  the  right  under  the  law  to  start 
a  store  and  to  sell  at  such  reduced  prices 
that  he  is  able  in  a  short  time  to  drive  the 
other  storekeepers  In  his  vicinity  out  of 
business,  when,  having  possession  of  the 
trade,  he  finds  himself  soon  able  to  recover 
the  loss  sustained  by  ruining  the  others. 
Such  has  been  the  law  for  centuries.  The 
reason,  of  course,  is  that  the  doctrine  has 
generally  been  accepted  that  free  competl 
tlon  Is  worth  more  to  society  than  it  costs 
and  that,  on  this  ground,  the  infilctlon  ol 
damages  Is  privileged. 

A  labor  organization  is  endowed  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  legal  right  as  an  individual 
to  threaten  to  do  that  which  it  may  law- 
fully do. 

In  1939-40,  closed  shop  agreements 
were  much  more  prevalent  in  the  United 
States  than  in  England  or  Sweden.  But 
even  then,  only  about  3  million  organized 
employees  in  the  United  States  were 
working  under  closed  shop  conditions- 
Lester,  "Economics  of  Lat>or,"  page  619. 

In  January  1944,  closed  shop  agree- 
ments covered  almost  30  percent  of  all 
American  workers  under  labor  agree- 
ments, and  union  shop  agreements  al- 
most 20  percent;  or,  together,  a  total  of 
6.5  million  workers  out  of  52.6  persons 
comprising  the  whole  U.S.  labor  force- 
in  October  1943.  See  "Yearbook  of 
American  Labor,"  volume  I,  page  114. 

In  1945,  there  were  29  million  work- 
ers in  the  United  States  who  were  eligible 
for  membership  in  the  then  existing 
unions.  Less  than  50  percent  of  these 
were  covered  by  labor  agreements.  About 
15  percent  were  under  closed  shop  agree- 
ments and  about  7  or  8  percent  under 
union  shop  agreements. 

Only  as  late  as  January  10,  1951,  were 
closed  and  union  shops  permitted  under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  Prior  to  that 
time,  union  shop  and  closed  shop  agree- 
ments had  been  prohibited  by  that  stat- 
ute. Thus,  it  can  be  said  that  all  of 
our  railroads  and  cur  air  carriers  were 
imionized  without  the  aid  of  any  form 
of  compulsory  imionization.  See  "Re- 
port to  the  President  by  the  Emergency 
Board"  appointed  by  Executive  Order 
10306  dated  November  15,  1951,  pursuant 
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to  section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act, 
as  amended,  passim. 

In  their  formative  days  American 
unions  lacked  the  leverage  that  came 
from  any  significant  use  of  discharge  of 
employees  solely  because  of  nonmember- 
ship  in  a  labor  organization.  Rather 
generally  and  until  very  recently,  unions 
lacked  the  help  that  would  have  come  to 
them  from  any  compulsion  exercised 
upon  workers  to  join  or  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  labor  unions.  In  the  main, 
they  grew  strong  only  by  application  of 
principles  of  free  association. 

LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY 

The  first  important  statutory  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  of  employees  under  Fed- 
eral law  to  organize  and  to  bargain  col- 
lectively through  representatives  of  their 
own  choosing  came  from  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  passed  by  Congress  in  1926. 
As  Indicated  above,  this  act  specifically 
banned  the  closed  and  union  shop. 

Section  2,  paragraph  fourth,  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  reads: 

Employees  shall  have  the  right  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively  through  represent- 
atives of  their  own  choosing.  The  majority 
of  any  craft  or  class  of  employees  shall  have 
the  right  to  determine  who  shall  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  craft  or  class  for  the  purposes 
of  this  act.  No  carrier,  Its  officers  or  agents 
shall  deny  or  In  any  way  question  the  right 
of  its  employees  to  join,  organize,  or  assist 
in  organizing  the  labor  organization  of  their 
choice,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  car- 
rier to  Interfere  In  any  way  with  the  orga- 
nization of  its  employees. 

In  this  language  was  set  forth  the  basic 
legal  principles  of  labor  relations  per- 
taining to  railway,  airline,  and  interstate 
motor  carrier  industrial  relations. 

In  1932,  Congress  passed  the  Federal 
Anti-Injunction  Act,  othei-wise  known  as 
the  Norris-La  Guardia  Act.  This  act 
somewhat  sterilely  recognized  the  right 
now  protected  by  the  right-to-work  laws 
as  appears  from  the  following  quotation: 

In  the  interpretation  of  this  act  and  in 
determining  the  Jurisdiction  and  authority  of 
the  courts  of  the  United  States,  as  such  jur- 
isdiction and  authority  are  herein  defined 
and  limited,  the  public  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  declared  as  follows : 

"Whereas  under  prevailing  economic  con- 
ditions, developed  with  the  aid  of  govern- 
mental authority  for  ovimers  of  property  to 
organize  in  the  corporate  and  other  forms  of 
ownership  association,  the  Individual  unor- 
ganized worker  is  conunonly  helpless  to  exer- 
cise actual  liberty  of  contract  and  to  protect 
his  freedom  of  labor,  and  thereby  to  obtain 
acceptable  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, wherefore,  though  he  should  be  free 
to  decline  to  associate  with  his  fellow,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  have  full  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation, self-organization  and  designation  of 
representatives  of  his  own  choosing." 

It  should  be  apparent  from  the  fore- 
going quotation  that  this  basic  piece  of 
labor  legislation  was  built  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  American  workers,  as  in- 
deed all  American  citizens  and  all 
friendly  aliens  subject  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, enjoyed  the  right  of  free  asso- 
ciation— a  right  which  underlies  the 
whole  American  legal  and  moral  theory 
and  practice  of  unionism.  Indeed,  this 
right  of  free  association  is  a  natural-law 
right.  It  is  not  a  gift  of  the  Government 
or  State.  It  is  an  endowment  of  that 
nature  which  men,  as  persons,  receive 
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from  God.  It  Is  one  of  the  unalienable 
rights  under  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Up  to  this  margin  of  our 
problem,  and  no  further,  the  natural  law 
lends  the  light  of  its  basic  principles. 
Beyond  that  are  fallible  applications  or 
"determinations"  as  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
called  them — but  not  certain  principles. 
The  national  labor  relations  law  of 
1935,  also  frequently  called  the  Wagner 
Act,  was  built  arovmd  the  following  stat- 
utoi-y  principle: 

Employees  shall  have  the  right  to  self- 
organization,  to  form,  join,  or  assist  labor 
organizations,  to  bargain  collectively  through 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing  and 
to  engage  in  other  concerted  activities  for  the 
purpose  of  collective  bargalrUng  or  other 
mutual  aid  or  protection  except  to  the  extent 
that  such  right  may  be  affected  by  an  agree- 
ment requiring  membership  In  a  labor  orga- 
nization as  a  condition  of  employment. 

This  central  principle  of  free  choice 
given  to  workers  was  accompanied  by  an 
antimony  which  approved  compulsory 
unionism.  Thus,  at  the  heart  of  the 
Wagner  Act,  there  was  inserted  a  basic 
contradiction  between  free  choice  and 
compulsory  unionism. 

This  contradiction  persisted  without 
mitigation  until  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
modified  section  7  of  the  old  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  To  the  central 
principle  just  quoted  there  was  added  the 
clause  that  employees  "shall  also  have 
the  right  to  refrain  from  any  and  all  such 
activities."  The  closed  shop  was  abol- 
ished by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  But  in 
other  respects  the  old  contradiction  re- 
mains. Although  our  national  labor  re- 
lations law  as  amended  recognizes  the 
right  of  employees  to  engage  in  union  ac- 
tivity and  to  refrain  from  such  activity, 
it  does  not  protect  that  right  wherever 
management  and  labor  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  include  a  union  shop  provision  In 
their  labor  contract.  The  Taft-Hartley 
Act  outlawed  the  closed  shop  by  section 
8(a)  (3)  of  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
lations Act  of  1947.  While  the  Federal 
labor  relations  law  forbids  an  employer 
from  interfering  with  the  exercise  by  his 
employees  of  the  right  of  free  association 
and  bans  employer  contributions  to  or 
support  of  any  labor  organization  and 
prohibits  discrimination  because  of  un- 
ion affiliation;  nevertheless,  under  a 
union  shop  agreement,  the  employer 
may  lawfully  discriminate  against  an 
AFL-CIO  member  where  the  collective 
bargaining  agent  is  a  Teamster  union 
and  vice  versa.  If,  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  union  enjoy- 
ing majority  status,  a  worker  is  required 
to  join  a  labor  organization  against  his 
will,  it  would  seem  obvious  that  his  right 
of  free  association  is  actually  interfered 
with  or  limited.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
a  more  influential  support  of  a  particular 
union  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  a 
union  shop  agreement.  It  is  the  whole 
point  and  purpose  of  a  imion  shop  agree- 
ment to  require  an  employer,  under  the 
penalty  of  contract  violation,  to  discrim- 
inate on  the  basis  of  union  activity  or 
affiliation. 

Nevertheless,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  by 
one  provision,  did  specifically  enable 
States  to  supply  protection  for  the  right 
of  free  association  which  the  Federal 


labor  relations  law  merely  recognizes  but 
does  not  enforce.  Section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  reads  as 
follows: 

Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  execution  or  application  of 
agreements  requiring  membership  in  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employment 
in  any  State  or  territory  In  which  such  execu- 
tion or  application  is  prohibited  by  State  or 
territorial  law. 

In  other  language.  Congress  left  It  up 
to  the  States  to  decide  whether,  as  a 
matter  of  State  policy  under  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution,  union  shops  or  closed 
shops  were  to  be  tolerated.  Thus,  Con- 
gress itself  opened  the  door  to  right-to- 
work  statutes  as  it  had  a  clear  right  to 
do  under  the  Constitution.  Under  sec- 
tion 14(b),  nothing  contained  in  the 
Federal  law  could  contradict  the  right  of 
the  States  not  only  to  recognize  free  as- 
sociation but  to  protect  and  enforce 
it.  Without  violating  the  supremacy 
clause — article  VI — of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, wiiich  prescribes  that  laws  made 
pursuant  to  the  Constitution  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  States  may 
guarantee  to  employees  the  right  to  de- 
cline to  associate  as  well  as  to  associate; 
and  the  States  may  implement  that  right 
effectively.  In  effect,  therefore.  Congress 
left  it  up  to  the  States  to  correct  In  this 
respect  the  obvious  inconsistency  of  the 
national  labor  relations  law,  as  amended. 
Only  when  the  correction  applied  by  a 
right-to-work  law  is  effective  can  it  be 
said  that  employees  are  secured  in  their 
right  freely  to  associate  or  freely  to  de- 
cline to  associate.  What  Congress  merely 
recognized  as  a  right  but  did  not  enforce, 
the  States  are  permitted  to  enforce. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  all  ot  the  rlght- 
to-work  laws  came  into  existence  after 
Congress  had  opened  the  door  by  en- 
acting section  14(b)  of  the  Federal  La- 
bor Relations  Act.  Some  of  the  rlght- 
to-work  laws  antedated  that  act. 

Florence  Peterson  in  her  "Survey  of 
Labor  Economics,"  cops^ighted  In  1947, 
criticized  the  right-to-work  laws  as  fol- 
lows: 

Such  blanket  restrictions  for  workers  en- 
gaged in  interstate  industries  are  contrary  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the 
Antl-Injunctlon  Act  as  they  read  in  1946. 

Opponents  of  such  legislation  also  main- 
tain that  the  restrictions  are  unconstitu- 
tional because  they  violate  the  guarantees  of 
free  speech  and  union  property  rights  inher- 
ent in  contracts  with  employees.  Its  pro- 
ponents, while  admitting  that  It  nullifies 
certain  provisions  in  existing  Federal  labor 
laws,  hold  that  it  conforms  to  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  our  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights 
because  it  affords  protection  against  union 
coercion  and  intimidation  (pp.  635-636) . 

Of  course.  Miss  Peterson  could  not  at 
that  time  foresee  that  Congress  Itself, 
by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  would  eliminate 
the  very  possibility  of  contradiction  by 
expressly  permitting  State  right-to-work 
laws.  But  she  was  in  error  even  about 
the  Wagner  Act  and  congress^nal  legis- 
lative Intent  under  that  act,  as  appears 
below. 

WHY     Dm     CONGRESS     SPECIFICALLT     AUTHORIZE 
THE  STATE  RIGHT -TO- WORK  LAWS? 

The  best  answer  to  this  question  is 
supplied  by  the  House  (Conference  Report 
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No.  510  on  H.R.  3020  of  the  80th  Con- 
gress: 

Under  the  House  bill  there  was  included 
a  new  section  13  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  to  assure  that  nothing  in  the  act 
was  to  be  construed  as  authorizing  any  closed 
shop,  union  shop,  maintenance  of  member- 
ship, or  other  form  of  compulsory  unionism 
agreement  in  any  State  where  the  execution 
of  such  agreement  would  be  contrary  to 
State  law.  Many  States  have  enacted  laws 
or  adopted  constitutional  provisions  to  make 
all  forms  of  compulsory  unionism  in  those 
States  illegal.  It  was  never  the  intention  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  is  dis- 
closed by  the  legislative  history  of  that  act, 
to  preempt  the  field  In  this  regard  so  as  to 
deprive  the  States  of  their  powers  to  prevent 
compulsory  unionism.  Neither  the  so-called 
closed  shop  proviso  in  section  8(3)  of  the 
existing  act  nor  the  union  shop  and  the 
maintenance  of  membership  proviso  in  sec- 
tion 8(a)(3)  of  the  conference  agreement 
could  be  said  to  authorize  arrangements  of 
this  sort  in  States  where  such  arrangements 
were  contrary  to  the  State  policy.  To  make 
certain  that  there  should  be  no  question 
about  this,  section  13  was  Included  In  the 
House  bill.  The  conference  agreement.  In 
section  14 fb).  contains  a  provision  having 
the  same  effect  (p.  60) . 

As  of  the  time  when  the  House  Com- 
mittee Report  No.  245  on  H.R.  3020  was 
filed,  at  least  12  States — Alabama,  Ari- 
zona, Arkansas,  Florida.  Georgia,  Idaho. 
Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota.  South  Dakota,  and  Tennessee — 
had  laws  forbidding  compulsory  union- 
ism— see  that  report,  page  34. 

For  this  reason  the  House  bill  not  only 
abolished  the  closed  shop  but  declared: 

The  subject  of  compulsory  unionism,  one 
that  the  States  may  regtilate  concurrently 
with  the  United  States,  notwithstanding 
that  the  agreements  affect  commerce  and 
notwithstanding  that  the  State  laws  limit 
compulsory  unionism  more  drastically  than 
does  Federal  law.  The  demand  for  legislation 
of  thl3  kind  is  widespread  and  pressing 
(p.  34). 

The  same  House  Report  No.  245  con- 
tains a  further  explanation: 

Since  by  the  Labor  Act.  Congress  preempts 
the  field  that  the  act  covers  insof.ir  as  com- 
merce within  the  meaning  of  the  act  Is  con- 
cerned, and  since  when  this  report  Is  written 
the  courts  h.ive  not  finally  ruled  upon  the 
effect  upon  employees  of  employers  engaged 
In  commerce  of  State  laws  dealing  with  com- 
pulsory unionl-m.  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided expressly  In  section  13  that  laws  and 
constitutional  provisions  of  any  State  that 
restrict  the  rlRht  of  employers  to  require 
employees  to  become  or  remain  members  of 
labor  organizations  are  valid,  notwithstand- 
ing any  provision  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  In  reporting  the  bill  that  became 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  the  Senate 
committee  to  which  the  bill  had  been  re- 
ferred declared  that  the  act  would  not  In- 
validate any  State  law  or  constitutional  pro- 
vision. The  new  section  13  is  consistent  with 
this  view  (p.  44). 

The  Senate  committee  in  its  report — 
No.  105  on  S.  1126 — was  even  more  spe- 
cific as  to  the  reasons  which  motivated 
the  Senators  in  permitting  State  right- 
to-work  laws  even  though  they  could  be 
construed  as  inconsistent  with  the  Fed- 
eral National  Labor  Relations  Act: 

A  controversial  Issue  to  which  the  com- 
mittee has  devoted  the  most  mature  deliber- 
ation has  been  the  problem  posed  by  com- 
pulsory union  membership.  It  should  be 
noted  that  when  the  railway  workers  were 


given  the  protection  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act.  Congress  thought  that  the  provisions 
which  prevented  discrimination  against 
union  membership  and  provided  for  the  cer- 
tification of  bargaining  representatives  ob- 
viated the  Justification  for  closed  shop  or 
union  shop  arrangements.  That  statute  spe- 
cifically forbids  any  kind  of  compulsory 
unionism. 

The   argument  has  often   been  advanced 
that  Congress  is  inconsistent  in  not  apply- 
ing this  same  principle  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.     Under  that  statute  a  pro- 
viso to  section  8(3)  permits  voluntary  agree- 
ments   for    compulsory    union    membership 
provided  they  are  made  with  an  unassisted 
labor  organization   representing  a  majority 
of  the  employees  at  the  time  the  contract  Is 
made.    When  the  committee  of  the  Congress 
In  1935  reported  the  bill  which  became  the 
present  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  they 
made  clear  that  the  proviso  In  section  8(3) 
was    not    Intended    to    override   State   laws 
regulating  the  closed  shop.    The  Senate  com- 
mittee stated  that  "the  bill  does  nothing  to 
facilitate  closed  shop  agreements  or  to  make 
them  legal  In  any  State  where  they  may  be 
illegal"  •  •  *    Until  the  beginning  of  the  war 
only    a    relatively    small    minority    of    em- 
ployees (less  than  20  percent)   were  affected 
by  contracts  containing  any  compulsory  fea- 
tures.   According  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
however,  within  the  last  5  years  over  75  per- 
cent now  contain  some  form  of  compulsion. 
But  with  this  trend,  abuses  of  compulsory 
membership  have  become  so  numerous  there 
has  been  great  public  feeling  against  such 
arrangements.     This  has  been   reflected  by 
the  fact  that  In  12  States  such  agreements 
have  been  made  illegal  either  by  legislative 
act  or  constitutional  amendment,  and  In  14 
other  States  proposals  for  abolishing  such 
contracts  are  now  pending.     Although  these 
regulatory  measures  have  not  received  au- 
thoritative  interpretation   by   the   Supreme 
Court  (see  A.F.  of  L.  v.  Watson,  327  U.S.  582) , 
it  Is  obvious  that  they  pose  important  ques- 
tions of  accommodating  Federal  and  State 
legislation  touching  labor  relations  In  Indus- 
tries afTecting  commerce  {Hill  v.  Florida.  325 
U.S.  538;  see  also  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  v.  La- 
bor Board,  decided   by  the   Supreme   Court 
April  7,  1947) .    In  testifying  before  this  com- 
mittee, however,  leaders  of  organized  labor 
h.ive  i,trcssed  the  fact  that  in  the  absence 
of  such  provision*  many  employees  sharing 
the  benefits  of  what  unions  are  able  to  ac- 
complish bv  collective  bargaining  will  refuse 
to  pay  their  shnre  of  the  cost. 

The  committee  has  taken  Into  considera- 
tion these  arguments  In  reaching  what  It 
considers  a  solution  of  the  problem  which 
does  Justice  to  both  points  of  view.  We 
have  felt  that  on  the  record  before  us  the 
abuses  of  the  system  have  become  too  se- 
rious and  numerous  to  Justify  permitting 
present  law  to  remain  tinchanged.  It  Is  clear 
that  the  closed  shop  which  requires  pre- 
exlstln;?  union  membership  as  a  condition 
of  obt.iinlng  employment  creates  too  great 
a  barrier  to  free  employment  to  be  longer 
tolerated.  In  the  maritime  Industry  and  to 
a  large  extent  in  the  construction  Industry 
union  hiring  halls  now  provide  the  only 
method  of  securing  employment.  This  not 
only  permits  unions  holding  such  monopolies 
over  Jobs  to  exact  excessive  fees  but  it  de- 
prives management  of  any  real  choice  of 
the  men  It  hires.  Extension  of  this  principle 
to  license  deck  and  engine  officers  has  created 
the  greatest  problems  In  connection  with  the 
safety  of  American  vessels  at  sea  (see  testi- 
mony of  Almore  Roth  •  •  •  vol.  2.  p.  612). 
Numerous  examples  were  presented  to  the 
committee  of  the  way  union  leaders  have 
used  closed  shop  devices  as  a  method  of  de- 
priving employees  of  their  Jobs,  and  In  some 
cases  a  means  of  securing  a  livelihood  In 
their  trade  or  calling,  for  purely  capricious 
reasons.  In  one  instance  a  labor  union  mem- 
ber was  subpenaed  to  appear  in  court,  hav- 


ing witnessed  an  assault  on  his  foreman  by 
a  fellow  employee.  Because  he  told  the  truth 
upon  the  witness  stand,  the  union  leadership 
brought  about  his  expulsion  with  the  con. 
sequent  loss  of  his  Job  since  his  employer 
was  subject  to  a  closed  shop  contract. 

Numerous  examples  of  equally  glaring  dis- 
regard  for  the  rights  of  minority  members 
of  unions  are  contained  In  the  exhibits  re- 
ceived In  evidence  by  the  committee  (see 
testimony  of  CecU  B.  de  Mllle).  If  trade 
unions  were  purely  fraternal  or  social  orga- 
nlzatlons,  such  Instances  would  not  be  a 
matter  of  congressional  concern,  but  since 
membership  In  such  organizations  In  many 
trades  or  callings  Is  essential  to  earning  a 
living.  Congress  cannot  ignore  the  existence 
of  such  power. 

Under  the  amendments  which  the  com- 
mittee recommends,  employers  would  still  be 
permitted  to  enter  into  agreements  requir- 
ing all  the  employees  In  a  given  bargain- 
Ing  unit  to  become  members  30  days  after 
being  hired  if  a  majority  of  such  employees 
have  shown  their  Intent  by  secret  ballot  to 
confer  authority  to  negotiate  such  an  agree- 
ment  upon  their  representatives   (pp.  4-7). 

Mr.  President,  many  instances  of  op- 
pression and  trade  union  abuse  stemming 
directly  from  the  dictatorial  imposition 
of  the  closed  shop  or  union  shop  could 
be  cited, 

A  glaring  example  is  the  manner  in 
which  most  of  the  Teamsters  unions  in 
New  York  City  coerce  workers  into  their 
membership  and  impose  their  printed 
and  nonbargainable  contracts  upon 
employers.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
collective  bargaining.  In  most  cases 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  organization- 
al campaign.  The  organizational  cam- 
paign begins  with  a  picket  line.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  use  of  goon  squads.  The 
way  to  get  rid  of  this  annoyance  is  to 
sign  the  printed  contract  as  it  is.  Obvi- 
ously, to  be  required  to  sign  a  printed 
contract,  prepared  by  the  union,  without 
being  given  an  opportunity  to  negotiate 
any  of  the  terms,  is  hardly  an  instance  of 
collective  bargaining  in  good  faith.  All 
of  these  Teamsters  contracts  contain 
what  amounts  to  closed  shop,  or  at  least 
union  shop  provisions. 

An  example  of  union  dictatorship  of 
this  type  ccmcs  to  mind.  John  Mc- 
Namarr.,  secretary-treasurer  of  local  No. 
808  of  the  Teamster.5  in  New  York  City, 
boasted  that  in  the  15  years  during  which 
he  held  office  he  had  never  made  use  of 
the  services  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service,  or  any  State  labor  rela- 
tions board:  had  never  made  use  of  the 
services  of  State  mediation  boards:  and 
had  never  gone  to  arbitration.  Employ- 
ers found  it  cheaper  to  sign  than  to  bear 
the  loss  of  business  v%-hich  picketing  ef- 
fected. And  they  signed  exactly  what 
the  union  had  printed  as  its  current  labor 
agreement. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  control 
which  is  given  to  a  dictatorily  inclined 
labor  leader  by  a  union  shop  or  closed 
shop  is  practically  unlimited. 

In  his  short  but  scholarly  work  entitled 
"Fundamentals  of  Labor  Economics." 
Prof.  Freidrich  Baerwale  of  Fordham 
University  writes: 

Under  a  closed  shop  agreement,  the  em- 
ployer pledged  himself  to  hire  only  workers 
who,  prior  to  the  date  of  being  taken  on. 
have  been  members  In  good  standing  of  the 
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union  which  has  concluded  the  contract.  A 
closed  shop  clause  was  usually  stated  some- 
what as  follows:  "Throughout  the  term  of 
this  contract,  the  employer  agrees  to  hire 
only  members  of  the  union  In  good  stand- 
ing." Just  what  "good  standing"  meant  was 
defined  In  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of 
the  union  In  question  and  was  usually  for- 
feited by  nonpayment  of  union  dues.  Thus, 
m  places  where  the  closed  shop  clause  was 
rigidly  enforced,  workers  had  to  be  members 
of  the  union  before  they  could  obtain  em- 
ployment. In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  first 
problem  before  a  worker  was  not  to  find  a 
job  but  was  to  get  Into  the  union.  In  this 
regard,  the  matter  of  initiation  fees  and 
residence  requirements  must  be  considered. 

The  levying  of  initiation  fees  Is  not  In  it- 
self objectionable.  Every  organization,  and 
particularly  a  union,  must  take  the  neces- 
sary measure  to  assure  a  constant  flow  of 
revenue  to  cover  the  expenses  of  its  activi- 
ties, and  Initiation  fees  can  supply  part  of 
the  needed  funds.  In  times  of  chronic  un- 
employment initiation  fees  were  levied  in 
many  unions,  not  so  much  for  obtaining 
revenue,  as  for  discouraging  new  applications 
and  keeping  down  the  number  of  union 
members.  The  prohibitive  amount  of  the 
initiation  fee  was  Interpreted  as  one  way  of 
keeping  the  supply  of  labor  in  balance  with 
the  demand.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
fee  was  used  not  merely  to  maintain  such 
balance  but  to  create  an  artificial  scarcity 
of  labor  in  specialized  fields — a  condition 
that  was  said  to  be  In  the  interest  of  the 
union  members  who  had  invested  in  the 
union  when  they  Joined  and  were  entitled 
to  look  forward  to  returns  In  the  form  of 
high  wages  brought  about  by  the  scarcity  of 
labor. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  closed  shop 
has  a  tendency  to  develop  Into  a  closed 
union;  that  Is,  it  can  easily  assume  a  mo- 
nopolistic character  limiting  employment  op- 
portunities to  insiders  while  denying  them 
to  nonmembers.  The  actual  strength  of  the 
tendency  varies  with  business  conditions. 
When  unemployment  Is  high,  admission  pol- 
icies are  more  restrictive  than  In  periods  of 
great  demand  for  workers.  Under  such  con- 
ditions there  is  the  danger  that  the  labor 
force  win  become  rigidly  divided  Into  those 
who  are  employed  and  those  who  are  unem- 
ployed and  unable  to  find  work  because  they 
have  lost  their  good  standing  in  the  union 
through  lapse  of  dues  payment  or  because 
they  were  never  able  to  afford  the  Initiation 
fee.  This  tends  to  keep  people  Jobless  if 
their  occupational  background  limits  them 
to  fields  covered  by  closed-shop  clavjses. 

In  good  times  and  especially  in  periods  of 
full  employment,  the  monopolistic  charac- 
ter of  the  closed  shop  lessens;  taut  this  fact 
does  not  eliminate  the  fundamental  Issue  of 
whether  it  Is  desirable  to  give  a  private  or- 
ganization— in  this  case  the  union — the  right 
to  determine  who  should  and  who  should 
not  be  given  an  opportunity  to  work  in  a 
given  field.  The  argument  that  such  a  prac- 
tice is  necessary  so  as  to  avoid  overcrowding 
in  certain  occupations  Is  not  valid.  That 
problem  Is  not  one  to  be  solved  by  union 
procedures;  It  can  be  met  only  by  an  effi- 
cient guidance  program,  especially  for  young 
people,  which  should  be  linked  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  public  placement  services. 

Residence  requirements  have  also  been 
used  as  a  restrictive  device  in  union  policies. 
"Foreigners"  from  other  States,  or  even 
from  cities  of  the  same  States,  often  had  to 
undergo  a  waiting  period  before  they  were 
allowed  to  work  at  their  occupations  in  a 
new  city.  In  such  cases,  tlie  union  card 
issued  by  the  union  of  the  former  residence 
WBs  readily  transferred  and  dues  payments 
were  received,  but  still  the  ban  on  accepting 
employment  was  enforced;  the  nev,ly  arrived 
members  were  not  considered  for  placement 
until  after  the  expiration  of  the  waiting 
period.     These  restrictive  devices  were  de- 


fended by  pointing  to  overcrowding  of  oc- 
cupations; but  again.  It  must  be  stated  that 
the  flow  of  workers  should  not  be  interfered 
with  by  union  rules.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the 
employment  services  to  publicize  unfavor- 
able conditions  in  the  various  labor  markets 
and  to  discourage  such  migrations  of  labor 
which  can  only  lead  to  new  disappointments 
for  those  In  search  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities. If  the  indirect  regulation  of  the 
labor  market  is  left  to  unions,  they  are 
placed  in  the  position  to  exercise  a  power 
over  individuals  which  Is  not  Inherent  In 
the  purposes  of  labor  organizations. 

•  •  •  A  sample  study  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  in  1939 
indicates  that  the  closed  shop  can  eliminate 
a  certain  amount  of  friction  in  Indtistrlal 
relations.  It  was  pointed  out  that  such 
an  agreement  "Improves  discipline"  and 
"ends  the  frequent  demands  by  the  union 
for  concessions  for  the  sole  purpose  of  hold- 
ing membership." 

These  advantages,  however,  cannot  out- 
weigh the  disadvantages  implied  In  the 
closed  shop  type  of  union  agreement. 
Through  a  closed  shop  clause  the  union  as- 
sumes the  position  whereby  It  can  determine 
the  hiring  of  workers  to  a  very  large  extent. 
If  additional  workers  are  needed  In  a  closed 
shop,  the  employer  must  turn  to  the  union 
which  win  "present"  some  of  its  members  for 
his  consideration.  It  Is  true  that  the  em- 
ployer is  not  bound  by  the  closed  shop  pro- 
vision to  hire  anybody  Just  because  he  Is  a 
member  of  the  union  and  has  been  pre- 
sented. He  retains  his  right  to  reject  ob- 
viously Incompetent  or  unsuitable  workers. 
On  the  other  ^and,  the  requirement  that  he 
hire  only  union  members  limits  his  selec- 
tion Just  as  it  narrows  the  opportunity  of 
employment  In  closed  shop  fields  for  work- 
ers who  are  not  members  of  the  union  and 
who  fail  to  obtain  admission  to  It. 

The  closed  shop  clause  gave  a  maximum 
of  security  to  the  union  but  it  had  such 
far-reaching  effects  on  the  whole  question  of 
fair  distribution  of  opportunities  of  employ- 
ment that,  in  this  writer's  opinion,  a  re- 
introduction  of  such  a  pattern  of  union 
agreements  woiild  seriously  Impair  the  work- 
ers' liberty  of  choice  r.nd  freedom  of  move- 
ment. The  closed  shop  is  typical  of  labor 
organiz.Ttions  in  a  totalitarian  system;  a 
wide  acceptance  of  it  In  a  democratic  society 
would  create  grave  inconsistencies.  Besides. 
the  legitimate  ends  of  unionism  can  be 
served  without  recourse  to  such  restrictive 
policies  and  clauses.  •  •   *    (pp.  394-397). 

In  the  case  of  Lcvf  v.  E.  G.  Shinner  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  303  U.S.  323,  the  district  court 
had  found  the  following  facts,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States:  E.  G.  Shinner  &  Co., 
Inc.  operated  five  meat  markets  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  It  employed  about  35  em- 
ployees; none  of  them  was  a  member  of 
the  union  involved.  That  union  de- 
manded that  the  employer  require  its 
employees,  as  a  condition  of  continued 
employment,  to  become  members.  The 
employer  notified  the  35  employees  that 
they  were  free  to  do  this;  but  they  re- 
fused to  join  the  union.  I  quote  from  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision: 

For  the  purpose  of  coercing  the  respondent 
(employer)  to  require  its  employees  to  Join 
the  union  and  to  accept  It  as  their  bargain- 
ing agent  and  representative,  as  a  condition 
of  continued  employment,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  injuring  and  destroying  the  business 
if  the  re.spondent  refu.sed  to  yield  to  such 
coercion,  the  petitioners  (the  Union)  con- 
spired to  do  the  following  things  and  did 
them:  They  caused  false  and  misleading 
signs  to  be  placed  before  the  respondent's 
markets;  caused  persons  who  were  not  re- 
spondent's employees  to  parade  and  picket 


before  the  market;  falsely  accused  respond- 
ent of  being  unfair  to  organized  labor  In  Its 
dealings  with  employees  and,  by  molestation, 
annoyance,  threats,  and  Intimidation,  pre- 
vented patrons  and  prospective  patrons  of 
respondent  from  patronizing  Its  markets; 
respondent  suffered  and  will  suffer  irrep- 
arable injury  from  the  continuance  of  the 
practices,  and  customers  will  be  Intimidated 
and  restrained  from  patronizing  the  stores 
as  a  consequence  of  petitioners'  acts.  •  •  • 

Upon  the  foregoing  facts,  the  district 
court  issued  an  injunction  enjoining  the 
union  from  seeking  to  coerce  the  em- 
ployer to  discharge  its  employees  for  re- 
fusal to  join  the  imion  or  to  coerce  the 
employer  to  compel  the  employees  to  be- 
come members  of  the  union.  Without 
considering  the  merits  of  the  dispute,  the 
Supreme  Court  foimd  that  the  contro- 
versy between  the  union  and  the  em- 
ployer in  this  case  constituted  a  "labor 
dispute"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Nor- 
ris-La  Guardia  Act.  For  that  nominalis- 
tic  reason  alone,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  found  that  the  district 
court  has  committed  error  in  issuing  an 
injimction  against  the  imion.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  the  Norris-La  Guar- 
dia Act  prevents  courts  from  issuing  in- 
junctions in  "labor  disputes."  Thus, 
everything  depends  upon  the  definition  of 
the  term  "labor  dispute."  The  Court 
merely  satisfies  itself  that  there  exists  a 
"labor  dispute,"  without  going  into  the 
merits  of  the  so-called  dispute,  and,  hav- 
ing found  that  a  "labor  dispute"  exists,  it 
concludes  that  no  injunction  ought  to 
issue.  The  test  is  not  justice  but  nomen- 
clature. 

In  a  dissenting  opinion,  Mr.  Justice 
Butler  wrote: 

The  decision  just  announced  ignores  the 
declared  policy  of  Congress  that  the  worker 
should  be  free  to  decline  association  with  his 
fellows,  and  that  he  should  have  full  free- 
dom in  that  respect  and  in  the  designation 
of  representatives,  and  especially  that  he 
should  be  free  from  the  Interference,  re-^^ 
striiins,  or  coercion  of  employers.  To  say* 
that  a  "labor  dispute"  is  created  by  the  mere 
refusal  of  respondent  to  comply  with  the 
demand  that  it  compel  its  employees  to  des- 
ignate the  union  as  their  representative  un- 
mistakably subverts  this  policy  and  conse- 
quently puts  a  construction  upon  the  words 
contrary  to  the  manifest  congressional  In- 
tent  •  '•    *. 

In  this  case,  there  was  no  Interchange  or 
consideration  of  conflicting  views  in  respect 
of  the  settlement  of  a  controversial  prob- 
lem. There  was  simply  an  overbearing  de- 
mand by  the  union  that  respondents  do  an 
unlawful  thing  and  a  natural  refusal  on 
its  part  to  comply.  If  a  demand  by  a  labor 
union  that  an  employer  compel  Its  employees 
to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  union,  and  the 
employer's  refusal,  constitute  a  labor  contro- 
versy, the  highwayman's  demand  for  the 
money  of  his  victim  and  the  latter's  refusal 
to  stand  and  deliver  constitute  a  financial 
controversy. 

Clearly  the  union  could  not  be  authorized 
by  statute  to  resort  to  coercive  measures 
directly  against  the  employees  to  compel 
submission  to  Its  wishep,  for  that  would 
be  to  give  one  group  of  workmen  autocratic 
power  to  control  In  respect  of  the  liberties  of 
another  group.  In  contravention  of  the  fifth 
amendment  as  well  as  of  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress expressly  declared  in  this  act.  And  that 
being  true,  the  attempt  to  coerce  submis- 
sion through  constrained  Interference  of  the 
employer  was  equally  unlawful. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  without  dis- 
putants, between  whom  was  there  a  dispute 
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here?  There  waa  none  between  the  tinlon 
and  respondent's  employees:  for  the  latter 
were  considered  by  the  union  mere  pawns  to 
be  moved  according  to  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  union.  There  was  none  between  re- 
spondent and  Its  employees;  they  were  In 
full  accord.  And  finally  there  was  none  be- 
tween the  union  and  respondent;  for  It 
would  be  utterly  unreasonable  to  suppose 
Congress  Intended  that  the  refusal  of  a  con- 
scientious employer  to  transgress  the  ex- 
press policy  of  the  law  should  constitute  a 
"labor  dispute"  having  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing to  nought  not  only  the  policy  of  the 
law,  but  the  obligation  of  a  court  of  equity 
to  respect  It  and  to  restrain  a  continuing 
and  destructive  assault  upon  the  property 
rights  of  the  employer,  as  to  which  no  ade- 
quate remedy  at  law  existed  •   •   •. 

One  could  go  on  citing  case  after  case 
similar  to  the  Instances  already  enumer- 
ated. All  of  them  highlight  reasons  why 
State  legislatures  reasonably  and  with 
unimpeachable  morality  banned  com- 
pulsory unionism  and  established  right- 
to-work  statutes. 

Perhaps  nowhere  can  a  more  succinct 
and  accurate  statement  of  union  leader 
attitude  in  opposition  to  right-to-work 
laws  be  found  than  in  the  summary  of 
the  union  briefs  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  two  cases 
treated  as  one,  Lincoln  Federal  Labor 
Union  V.  Northwestern  Iron  &  Metal  Co.. 
Whitaker  et  al.  v.  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina (335  U.S.  525).  What  was  involved 
in  those  cases  was  the  constitutionality 
of  the  North  Carolina  right-to-work 
statute  and  the  Nebraska  constitutional 
amendment  providing  that  no  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  or  retain  employment  because  he 
is  or  is  not  a  member  of  a  labor  orga- 
nization. This  case  was  decided  in  1949 
and  it  constitutes  the  leading  precedent 
from  the  highest  Court  in  the  land  sus- 
taining the  constitutionality  of  right-to- 
work  laws.  The  following  quotations  and 
comments  will  not  only  elucidate  the  re- 
jected union  philosophy,  but  the  sane- 
ness  and  justice  which  bulwarks  the 
constitutional  defense  of  right-to-work 
laws: 

It  Is  contended  that  these  State  laws 
abridge  the  freedom  and  speech  and  the  op- 
portunities of  unions  and  their  members 
"peacably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the 
government  for  a  redress  of  grievances." 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  enforcement  of 
this  State  policy  could  Infringe  the  freedom 
of  speech  of  anyone,  or  deny  to  anyone  the 
right  to  assemble  or  to  petition  for  a  redress 
of  grievances.  The  appellants  (the  unions) 
do  not  contend  that  the  laws  expressly 
forbid  the  full  exercise  of  those  rights  by 
unions  or  union  members.  Their  conten- 
tion is  that  these  State  laws  indirectly  in- 
fringe their  constitutional  rights  of  speech, 
assembly,  and  petition.  While  the  basis  of 
this  contention  Is  not  entirely  clear.  It  seems 
to  rest  on  this  line  of  reasoning:  The  right 
of  unions  and  union  members  to  demand 
that  no  nonunion  members  work  along 
with  union  members  is  "indispensable  to 
the  right  of  self-organization  and  the  as- 
sociation of  workers  Into  unions":  without 
a  right  of  union  members  to  refuse  to  work 
with  nonunion  members,  there  are  "no 
means  of  eliminating  the  competition  of  the 
nonunion  worker";  since,  the  reasoning 
continues,  a  "closed  shop  is  indispensable 
to  achievement  of  sufficient  union  member- 
ship to  put  unions  and  employers  on  full 
equality  for  collective  bargaining,  a  closed 
shop  Is  consequently  an  Indispensable  con- 
comitant" of  the    Tight  of  employees  to  as- 


semble into  and  associate  together  through 
labor  organizations  •  •  •." 

Justification  for  such  an  expensive  con- 
struction of  the  right  to  speak,  assemble,  and 
petition  Is  then  vested  In  part  on  appellants' 
assertion  "that  the  right  of  a  nonunionist 
to  work  Is  in  no  way  equivalent  to  or  the 
parallel  of  the  right  to  work  as  a  union  mem- 
ber; that  there  exists  no  constitutional  right 
to  work  as  a  nonunionist  on  the  one  hand 
while  the  right  to  maintain  employment 
free  from  discrimination  because  of  union 
membership  Is  constitutionally  protected." 

There  we  have  it.  The  union  argiiment 
and  brief  actually  went  to  the  length  of  con- 
tending that  "the  right  of  a  nonunionist  to 
work  is  in  no  way  equivalent  to  or  the 
parallel  of  the  right  to  work  as  a  union  mem- 
ber." According  to  tills  strange  argument, 
the  Constitution  seta  up  two  classes  of  citi- 
zenship. The  full  constitutional  preroga- 
tives and  immunities  go  to  union  members. 
Lesser  rights  and  prerogatives — how  much 
less  is  left  to  conjecture — accrue  to  nonunion 
members.  A  nonunionist  simply  does  not 
have  "a  constitutional  right  to  work".  Only 
the  unionist  is  constitutionally  guaranteed 
against  discrimination.  This  self-contradic- 
tory philosophy  attaches  to  the  Constitution 
a  gross  and  intolerable  discrimination  in  an 
effort  to  fight  antiunion  discrimination.  It 
brazenly  contends,  without  the  slightest 
warrant  from  the  Constitution,  the  Supreme 
Court  cases  or  constitutional  history,  that  it 
Is  sound  constitutional  law  to  read  into  the 
Constitution  a  discrimination  against  non- 
trade  unionists  in  favor  of  trade  unionists. 

No  more  stupid  or  impertinent  argument 
was  ever  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Trade  unions  in  this 
way  claim  a  preeminent  position  in  the 
pluralism  which  characterizes  the  United 
States. 

Every  other  private  group  depends  for 
the  puipose  of  soliciting  its  members 
upon  a  principle  of  freed  and  uncoerced 
association,  its  own  appeal  to  reason,  its 
basic  constitution  and  by-laws  and  upon 
similar  method.s  of  persuasion.  A  parish, 
a  church,  a  grange,  a  civic  society,  a  so- 
cial club,  a  benevolent  order — all  of  these 
would  spurn  the  idea  that  coercion  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  outsiders  to  join 
their  grouping  is  "indispensable  to  the 
right  of  self-organization  and  the  right 
of  association"  into  their  particular 
group.  Pluralism  is  by  its  very  nature 
competitive.  But  it  would  be  a  sad  day 
for  this  country  if  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, for  example,  were  persuaded  to 
resort  to  coercive  methods  for  forcing 
membership  upon  outsiders  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  competition  between 
Knights  and  non-Knights  is  keen. 
Neither  in  reason  nor  in  good  politics  nor 
in  any  defensible  jurisprudence  would  it 
be  proper  to  yield  to  any  private  group, 
whether  union  or  nonunion,  the  type  of 
preeminence  actually  claimed  by  labor 
unions  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  This  bizarre  primacy, 
which  the  unions  seriously  claimed  In 
the  Lincoln  Federal  Labor  Union  case, 
they  continue  to  claim  implicitly  in  most 
of  their  arguments  again  right-to-work 
laws.  They  claim  special  privilege  which 
they  would  be  the  first  to  resent  in  other 
private,  nongovernmental  groups.  After 
all,  they  did  try  to  put  their  best  foot 
forward  when  they  conducted  their  ap- 
peals to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  They 
would  have  liked  nothing  better  than  to 
be  able  to  strike  down  right-to-work  laws 
as  unconstitutional.  Time  and  again 
they  have  sought  to  persuade  courts  to 


hold  such  laws  as  violative  of  basic  law. 
The  courts  have  rejected  these  imion  at- 
tempts at  claiming  special  privilege 
The  Supreme  Court  has,  in  a  well  rea- 
soned opinion,  put  to  final  rest  a  series 
of  querulous  constitutional  objections. 

WHAT    THE    SUPREME     COURT    HAS     SAID    IN 
DEFENSE     or     RIGHT-TO-WORK     LAWS 

In  the  Lincoln  Federal  Labor  Union 
case  (supra) ,  Mr.  Justice  Black  wrote  for 
a  unanimous  court: 

Under  employment  practices  in  the  United 
States,  employers  have  sometimes  limited 
work  opportunities  to  members  of  unions, 
sometimes  to  nonunion  members,  and  at 
other  times  have  employed  and  kept  their 
workers  without  regard  to  whether  they 
were  or  were  not  members  of  a  union.  Em- 
ployers are  commanded  to  follow  this  latter 
employment  practice  in  the  States  of  North 
Carolina  and  Nebraska.  A  North  Carolina 
statute  and  a  Nebraska  constitutional 
amendment  provide  that  no  person  in  those 
States  shall  be  denied  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain or  retain  employment  because  he  is  or  is 
not  a  member  of  a  labor  organization.  To 
enforce  this  policy  North  Carolina  and  Ne- 
braska employers  are  also  forbidden  to  enter 
into  contracts  or  agreements  obligating 
themselves  to  exclude  persons  from  employ- 
ment because  they  are  or  are  not  labor  union 
members  •  •  •. 

Here  is  a  simple  and  lucid  statement 
of  the  issue  as  it  was  presented  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Having  thus  formulated  the  question  be- 
fore it,  the  Court  went  on  to  state  and 
often  quote  the  basic  union  contentions 
to  the  effect  that  the  Nebraska  and  North 
Carolina  right-to-work  statutes  were 
constitutionally  invalid.  Then  the  Court 
wrote : 

We  deem  it  xmnecessary  to  elaborate  the 
numerous  reasons  for  our  rejection  of  this 
contention  of  •  •  •  (the  unions) .  Nor 
need  we  appraise  or  analyze  with  particular- 
ity the  rather  startling  Ideas  suggested  to 
support  some  of  the  premises  on  which  Ap- 
pellants' (the  unions')  conclusions  rest. 
There  cannot  be  wrxing  from  a  constitu- 
tional right  of  workers  to  assemble  to  dis- 
cuss improvement  of  their  own  working 
standards,  a  further  constitutional  right  to 
drive  from  remunerative  employment  all 
other  persons  who  will  not  or  cannot  par- 
ticipate in  union  assemblies.  •   •   • 

In  the  Oregon  School  case — Pierce  v. 
Society  of  Sisters  (268  U.S.  510),  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  re- 
fused to  drive  private  or  parochial  schools 
from  the  American  scene  simply  because 
a  group  of  State  legislators  dislike  the 
competition  between  public  and  private 
schools.  But  in  the  Oregon  School  case, 
it  was  not  a  private  group  which  had 
decreed  the  extinction  of  parochial 
schools.  It  was  a  State  legislature.  But 
the  Supreme  Court  vetoed  the  decree. 
In  the  Lincoln  Federal  Labor  Union  case, 
private  groups — unions — were  actually 
presenting  the  startling  idea  that  they 
could  drive  from  remunerative  employ- 
ment all  other  persons  whom  they  re- 
garded as  competitors.  It  scarcely  re- 
quires more  than  a  rudimentary  grip  on 
soimd  political  theory  or  on  presentable 
moralizing  to  justify  the  conclusion  that, 
even  if  the  U.S.  Constitution  permitted 
private  groups  to  drive  from  remunera- 
tive employment  all  other  persons  who 
will  not  or  cannot  participate  in  them, 
it  would  be  intolerable  and  immoral  to 
do  so. 
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The  great  French  philosopher,  Jacques 
Maritain,  has  written: 

The  lesson  of  •  •  •  experience  seems  obvi- 
ous: nothing  is  more  vain  than  to  seek  to 
unite  men  by  a  philosophic  minimum.  How- 
ever small,  however  modest,  however  tenta- 
tive this  may  be,  it  will  perpetually  give  rise 
to  contests  and  divisions.  And  this  quest 
of  a  common  denominator  in  contrasting 
convictions  can  develop  nothing  but  intel- 
lectual cowardice  and  mediocrity,  a  weak- 
ening of  minds,  and  a  betrayal  of  the  rights 
of  truth. 

Hence  we  must  renounce  the  search  for  a 
common  profession  of  faith,  whether  it  be 
the  medieval  one  of  the  Apostles'  creed,  or 
the  natural  religion  of  lightness,  or  the  posi- 
tive philosophy  of  Auguste  Comte,  or  that 
minimum  of  Kantian  morality  invoked  in 
Prance  by  the  first  theorists  of  lalcism;  we 
must  give  up  seeking  in  a  common  profession 
of  faith  the  source  and  principle  of  unity 
in  the  social  body.  ("True  Humanism,"  pp. 
167-168.) 

Now,  if  we  cannot  by  appeal  to  reason 
effectuate  unity  of  philosophy  or  faith, 
we  will  be  even  less  successful,  by  any 
coercive  methods,  to  unify  men  in  socie- 
ties like  unions.  Moreover,  if  on  such 
important  matters  as  a  basic  public  phi- 
losophy or  a  faith  which  is  necessary  for 
eternal  salvation,  men  cannot  be  forced 
into  unity  by  intimidation  and  threats, 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  in  the  less  im- 
portant, temporal  matters  with  which 
trade  unions  and  their  objectives  are 
concerned,  a  sound  or  facile  unification 
will  result  from  compulsory  unionism. 
Unionism  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is 
a  means  to  an  end.  Every  means  is,  per 
se,  subordinated  to  its  end.  The  ends  of 
trade  unionism  are  morally  and  meta- 
physically subordinate  to  the  larger  ends 
of  man  himself.  The  union,  like  the 
state,  is  to  serve  the  person.  Reverse 
this  formula  and  you  have  tsotinny. 

Now  one  of  the  ends  of  the  human 
person  is  liberty  and  free  association 
which  exemplifies  sound  liberty. 

All  exterior  regulation  is  vain  if  Its  aim  is 
not  to  develop  the  sense  of  a  person's  own 
creative  responsibility,  and  his  sense  of  com- 
munion. To  feel  responsible  for  one's  broth- 
ers does  not  diminish  our  freedom  but 
weights  it  with  a  deeper  responsibility. 
(Maritain,  Ibid.,  p.  176.) 

For  man  has  two  ultimate  ends,  and 
one  is  obviously  subalternated  to  the 
other.  Man  has  an  absolute  ultimate 
end  which  is  the  transcendent  eternal 
common  good,  namely,  God  Himself. 
And  man  has  a  terrestrial  common  good 
which  is  also  ultimate  in  its  particular 
order.  For  neither  of  these  two  ends  Is 
trade  unionism  an  indispensable  means. 
Neither  the  Gospels  nor  the  Epistles 
mentioned  unions  in  a  day  when  workers 
were  enslaved  and  oppressed.  Unions 
are  indeed  a  useful  means  In  the  ter- 
restrial order  of  our  time.  They  may  be 
"morally  necessary"  in  many  situations 
today.  But  there  have  been  and  are  In- 
stances of  just  and  fair  treatment  of  em- 
ployees by  employers  without  the  inter- 
vention of  unions.  Unions  do  not  have 
a  monopoly  of  justice,  good  will,  or  social 
charity. 

It  may  also  be  true  that  unions  have 
necessary  ends.  But  we  should  never 
forget  what  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  wrote 


in  his  discussion  of  truth  in  the  13th 
century: 

No  matter  how  necessary  the  end  is,  un- 
less the  means  has  a  necessary  relationship 
to  the  end  so  that  without  it  the  end  cannot 
exist,  there  will  be  no  necessity  arising  from 
the  end  in  the  means;  Just  as,  even  though 
the  principles  may  be  true,  if  the  conclusion 
is  false  because  of  the  lack  of  a  necessary 
relationship,  no  necessity  on  the  part  of  the 
conclusion  follows  from  the  necessity  of  the 
principles.  ("Truth,"  question  XXIII.  art. 
4,  id.  11.) 

Even  If  the  closed  shop  were  "indis- 
pensable to  the  right  of  self-organization 
and    the    association    of    workers    into 
unions"  (and  It  certainly  is  not  indis- 
pensable in  this  sense  as  a  matter  of  his- 
tory or  theory) ,  the  moral,  legal,  or  polit- 
ical invalidity  of  the  right-to-work  laws 
would  not  thereby  have  been  demon- 
strated.    The  unions   themselves   and 
their  best  objectives  are  not  indispens- 
able.   The  world  had  existed  for  many 
centuries  before  unionism  came  on  the 
scene.    The  Bible  never  mentioned  trade 
unionism.    If  unions  were  indispensable 
for  terrestrial  or  spiritual  salvation,  they 
certainly  would  have  been  presaged  or 
indicated.     If  trade  unions  themselves 
and  their  finest  ends  are  not  indispen- 
sable, history  proves,  with  even  less  hesi- 
tation, that  the  closed  shop,  the  union 
shop  and  other  forms   of  compulsory 
unionism  are  not  indispensable  means  to 
trade  unionism.    Trade  unionism  devel- 
oped and  grew  strong  without  compul- 
sory  unionism.     The   great   unions   of 
France,  Germany,   Sweden,   Italy,   and 
England    developed    and    grew    strong 
without  the  help  of  compulsory  union- 
Ism.   Indeed,  compulsory  unionism  came 
upon  the  European  labor  scene  compara- 
tively recently.     Up  to  World  War  n, 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  imionlzed 
employees  were  covered  by  union  secu- 
rity   clauses    exemplifying    compulsory 
unionism. 

Let  me  continue  my  discussion  of  the 
Lincoln  Federal  Labor  Union  case: 

The  constitutional  right  of  workers  to 
assemble,  to  discuss  and  formulate  plans  for 
furthering  their  own  self-interest  In  Jobs 
cannot  be  construed  as  a  constitutional 
guarantee  that  none  shall  agree  to  abide 
by  the  assembly's  plans.  For  where  con- 
duct affects  the  Interests  of  other  individuals 
and  the  general  public,  the  legality  of  that 
conduct  must  be  measured  by  whether  the 
conduct  conforms  to  valid  law,  even  thoiigh 
the  conduct  is  engaged  in  pursuant  to  plans 
of  an  assembly. 

After  all,  the  very  union  workers  who 
insist  that  others  join  their  union  un- 
der the  duress  of  some  form  of  closed 
shop  or  union  shop  themselves  exempli- 
fy free  choice  in  what  they  want  to  do. 
Presumably  they  have  without  compul- 
sion joined  the  particular  union  they 
like.  Now  they  deny  a  similar  right  to 
others.  They  say  to  others,  in  effect: 
"Either  join  my  union  or  lose  your  job." 
Thus  there  is  established  a  dual  stand- 
ard of  privilege  and  freedom.  It  Is  bad 
enough  to  say:  "I  will  not  work  with 
you  because  you  are  a  Catholic  or  a  Prot- 
estant, or  a  Jew."  Such  Intolerance  is 
rather  universally  condemned  today.  In- 
deed, it  Is  actually  forbidden  by  law  In 
many  cases.  Yet  in  many  States  it  is  still 
permissible  to  say:  "I  will  not  work  with 


you  because  you  do  not  belong  to  my 
union.  Therefore  you  cannot  work  here." 
Mind  you,  the  person  thus  addressed 
might  belong  to  a  different  union  which 
he  likes  better.  But  by  compulsory  xm- 
lonism  we  encourage  and  proliferate  the 
very  type  of  intolerance  and  provincial- 
Ism  which  are,  in  all  other  cases,  univer- 
sally condemned. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  was  not  misled  by  the  spurious  ar- 
guments against  the  right-to-work  laws. 
The  right-to-work  laws  do  not  deny  to 
workers  the  right  to  assemble  or  to  dis- 
cuss and  to  formulate  plans  for  further- 
ing their  own  self-interest  in  jobs.  What 
is  involved  is  the  right  of  free  assemby 
and  the  right  of  free  discussion  and  for- 
mulation. To  permit  regimentation  In 
these  matters  Is  to  fertilize  the  seed-bed 
of  totalitarianism  and  one-party  sys- 
tems. 

In  any  case,  the  right-to-work  laws, 
far  from  conflicting  with  the  first  amend- 
ment, recognize  and  protect  rather  ob- 
vious corollaries  of  the  first  amendment. 
The  Constitution  in  this  respect  applies 
to  all  of  us  and  not  just  to  trade  union 
members.  All  of  us  are  free  to  join  pri- 
vate groups;  not  just  union  members. 
Free  association  does  not  apply  only  to 
those  who  voluntarily  join  unions.  It 
does  not  suddenly  fail  for  those  who  join 
a  lawful  union  which  is  not  popular  with 
the  majority  of  a  particular  plant. 

Yet,  by  compulsory  unionism,  the 
unions  have  tried  to  set  up  a  "constitu- 
tional guarantee  that  none  shall  get  and 
hold  jobs  except  those  who  will  join" 
unions  or  concertedly  advance  their 
plans.  In  effect,  this  puts  trade  unions  In 
the  position  of  State  legislatures  to  de- 
cide whether  work  shall  be  available  to 
particular  persons.  Only  very  rarely  In 
the  history  of  this  country  have  State  leg- 
islatures denied  access  to  employment  or 
have  they  regulated  access  to  employment 
narrowly.  Yet  the  advocates  of  compul- 
sory unionism  would  permit  trade  unions, 
as  private  groups,  to  do  what  State  leg- 
islatures have  rarely  done;  and  then  only 
under  the  most  drastic  provocation.  For 
example,  the  Waterfront  Commission 
Compact  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
bans  certain  types  of  employment  and 
strictly  regulates  other  types.  There  Is  a 
serious  question  as  to  whether  such  regu- 
lation is  wise  or  even  constitutional — de- 
spite the  Llnehan  case.  It  seems  like  a 
roundabout  way  to  try  to  correct  trade 
union  graft  and  corruption  and  nefarious 
employer  bribing  by  limiting  access  to 
waterfront  employment.  The  politicians 
who  engineered  this  type  of  law  and  fall- 
en down  for  years  on  the  job  of  enforc- 
ing obvious  and  long-neglected  criminal 
statutes.  Then,  they  created  a  vast  bu- 
reaucracy—and saddled  upon  the  steam- 
ship companies  the  expense  of  financing 
it — to  cope  with  a  problem  they  had  not 
the  courage  to  settle  for  years  before. 

In  any  case,  the  legality  of  union  con- 
duct, just  as  individual  conduct,  must  be 
measured  by  whether  that  conduct  con- 
forms with  valid  law.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  that 
right-to-work  laws  are  valid.  No  con- 
vincing argument  from  partisan  moral- 
ists or  clerygmen  imversed  In  constitu- 
tional law  has  been  able  to  demonstrate 
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that  such  laws  are  constitutionally  in- 
valid. 

It  IS  contended  that  the  North  Carolina 
and  Nebraska  laws  deny  unions  and  theLr 
members  equal  protection  of  the  laws  and 
Su?  oacnd^  the  equal  protection  cla"^^  ° 

the  Uth  amendment.  Be<=^'-^^«  f^,%  °"' 
lawed  contracts  are  a  useful  incentive  to  the 
Sowih  of  umoa  memoership.  It  Is  said  that 
Se^e  laws  weaken  the  bargaining  power  of 
unions  and  correspondingly  strengthen  the 
nowcr  of  einp:oyers.  This  may  be  true  But 
^Ze  are  olhcr  matters  to  be  considered^ 
The  Stale  laws  also  make  It  Impossible  for 
an  employer  to  make  contracts  with  com- 
panrimoa.  which  obilga-.e  the  emp  oyer  to 
refuse  iobs  to  union  members.  In  this  re 
so-ctthe  State  laws  protect  the  employment 
oppitumues  of  members  of  indleuendent 
unions  '  •  •  This  circimirAnnce  alone, 
without  regard  to  others  that  need  not  be 
mciui'oiied  is  sufficient  to  support  the  State 
S:i  agatnst  the  charge  t^at  they  deny  equa 
proteci.ou  to  unions  ao  agam.-.t  cmplojer 
and  noxiuuions. 

It  soems  ironic  that  in  attacking  the 
right-to-woik  laws  ra.d  in  defending 
compulsory  unionism  the  labor  union  at- 
torneys should  invoke  the  equal  protec- 
Uon  clalsc  of  the  14th  amendment 
Their  whole  case  was  a  case  loi  untquai 
m-otection  They  wanted  to  make  sure 
thaoU  unionists  of  their  persuasion 
wete  molected  in  the  plants  of  this  coun- 
trv  They  actually  and  furiously  argued 
that  along.side  of  trade  unionists  non- 
umon  members  had  fewer  constitutional 
protections.  It  i-s  hard  to  imusino  a  more 
shoddy  argument. 

It  is  contended  that  these  SUite  Liws  de- 
nrive  v'op.innts  of  their  liberty  without  due 
Jricess'o'i-  law  In  violation  f  the  14th  amend- 
ment Appellants  argue  that  the  laws  are 
spec  flcallf  designed  to  deprive  all  persons 
v^thln  the  two  States  of  -Uberty  '  •  'to 
refuse  to  hire  or  retain  any  person  m  em- 
ploymeut  because  he  is  or  is  not  a  u.i.on 
nienibor  *  *  *. 

There  w^is  a  period  in  which  labor  union 
members  who  wanted  to  got  and  hold  Jobs 
were  the  victims  of  widespread  employer  dis- 
crimination practices.  Contracts  between 
employers  and  their  employees  were  used  by 
emplovers  to  accomplish  this  antiunion  em- 
ployment discrinUnation.  Before  hiring 
workers,  employers  required  them  to  sign 
agreements  stating  that  the  workers  were 
not  and  would  not  become  labor  union  mein- 
bers  Such  antiunion  practices  were  so  ob- 
noxious to  workers  that  they  gave  these  re- 
aulrcd  ngreements  the  name  of  '•yellow  dog 
contracts."  This  hostUity  of  workers  also 
prompted  passage  of  State  and  Federal  laws 
to  ba'i  employer  discrimination  against  un- 
ion members  and  to  outlaw  yellow  dog  con- 
tracts. • 

In  this  respect,  the  unions  have  come 
ftill  circle.  They  opposed  yellow  dog 
contracts  on  the  ground  that  such  con- 
tracts interfered  with  freedom  of  choice 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  on  the  aver- 
age yellow  dog  contracts  did  do  just  that. 
For' that  reason  I  think  they  constituted 
an  average  evil  and  were,  therefore, 
properly  banned  by  State  statute.  But 
why  were  they  properly  banned?  Be- 
cause they  constituted  practical  and 
average  violations  of  the  basic  prmciple 
of  free  association.  This  principle  traces 
to  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  human 
person,  one  of  his  actual  personal  ends 
as  a  bemg  created  by  God  and  endowed 
with  free  will.  This  principle  is  one  of 
the  secondary  principles  of  the  natural 


law.  Only  in  the  light  of  this  principle 
were  yellow  dog  contracts,  on  an  average, 
evil. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  etery  yellow  dog 
contract,  any  more  than  tne  closed  shop, 
was  per  se  a  violation  of  the  natural  law. 
It  was  not.  There  were  undoubtedly  in- 
stances where  all  of  the  employees  who 
signed  yellow  dog  contracts  signed  them 
voluntarily  because  they  were  them- 
selves quite  unwilling  to  join  a  labor 
union.  They  were  exercising  their  ovm 
free  choice.  Maybe  they  were  not  al- 
ways exercising  their  free  choice  wisely. 
But  if  they  exercised  their  free  choice  ac- 
cording to  their  rights  and  in  pursuance 
of  the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  they 
did  all  that  could  be  expected  of  them 
in  the  circumstances.  Certainly  it 
would  be  a  bad  theory  of  jurisprudence 
to  suppose  that  every  error  or  every  ex- 
ercise of  bad  judgment  should  be  banned 
bv  law  or  by  compulsive  tactics.  St. 
Thomas  properly  condemned  the  idea 
that  it  is  the  function  of  law  to  repress 
all  vices. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  argue 
that  tine  closed  shop  ov  the  union  shop 
is  per  se  evil  as  a  violation  of  the  ripht  of 
free  association  or  of  the  r.atural  law.  It 
is  conceivable  and  indeed  likely  that  in 
some  instances  all  of  the  workers  in  a 
given  plant  covered  l:y  a  closed  shop  or 
union  shop  asreement  are  thoroughly  in 
favor  of  the  particular  union  and  want 
no  other.  This,  however,  does  not  mean 
ihp.t  Congvess  or  State  icplslatures  could 
not  regard  the  closed  shop  or  the  union 
shop  or  any  other  form  of  compulsory 
unionism  as  average  evils  and  as  to  close 
to  abuses  in  all  of  the  complex  and 
myriad  circumstances  of  the  labor  scene 
today. 

Nor  does  it  mean  that  when  a  legisla- 
ture bans  compulsory  unionism  it  must 
do  so  only  on  the  basis  of  a  thorough 
refutation  of  every  single  argument 
against  such  a  ban.  No  laws  are  passed 
on  that  basis.  In  many  cases,  such  a 
thorough  refutation  is  impossible.  That 
is  the  precipe  meaning,  function,  and  role 
of  legislative  authority.  Legislative  au- 
thority is  rarely  necessaiT  for  the  pur- 
pose of  persuading  people  that  murder, 
for  example,  is  wrong.  Among  right- 
minded  people,  that  is  to  say  excluding 
fools  and  rogues,  one  does  not  have  to 
present  the  arguments  against  murder. 
We  take  them  as  self-evident. 

All  laws  are  means  to  ends.  They  are 
not  ends  in  themselves.  Human  bemgs 
are  by  nature  fallible  in  the  selection  of 
means,  as  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  frequent- 
ly stated  in  his  tractate  on  prudence  in 
the  "Summa  Theologica."  No  legisla- 
ture pretends  that  it  is  infallible  in  pre- 
scribing its  particular  statute  as  a  means 
to  attain  a  particular  end  as  to  which 
all  are  virtually  in  agreement.  No  legis- 
lation would  be  sound  if  it  were  not  dedi- 
cated to  the  establishment  of  some  good 
end.  Usually,  our  differences  concern 
means,  not  ends.  In  a  pluralist  society 
like  ours,  we  often  need  group  action. 
We  cannot  hope  to  achieve  imanimity  in 
political  action.  For  that  very  reason  we 
need  and  inevitably  have  pluralism.  We 
need  the  diversities  that  are  created 
by  arguments  and  counterargtunents. 
Finally,  we  must  make  a  decision  based 


not  on  unanimity  nor  on  the  veto  prin- 
ciple— such  as  we  have  in  the  United 
Nations — but  on  a  free  choice  by  persons 
who  have  a  basically  common  public 
philosophy. 

As  Yves  Simon  states  in  his  "Philos- 
ophy of  Democratic  Government": 

Even  in  the  smallest  and  most  closely 
united  community,  unity  of  action  cannot 
bo  taken  for  granted;  it  has  to  be  caused, 
and,  if  it  Is  to  be  steady,  it  has  to  be  assured 
by  a  steady  cause  •   *  * 

Now  unity  of  action  depends  upon  unity 
of  judgment,  and  unity  of  judgment  can  be 
procured  either  by  way  of  unanimity  or  by 
way  of  authority;  no  third  poEsibility  is  con- 
ceivable. Either  wc  all  think  that  we  should 
act  in  a  certain  way.  or  it  is  understood 
among  us,  no  matter  how  diverse  our  prefcr- 
erues  we  thrll  all  assent  to  one  juugment 
and  follow  the  line  of  action  that  it  pre- 
scribes Whether  this  judgment  is  uttered 
bv  a  leading  person  or  by  the  majority  or  by 
a  majority  within  a  leading  minority  m-.kes. 
at  this  point,  little  difference.  But  to  sub- 
mit  myself  to  a  judgment  which  does  net, 
or  at  least  may  not.  express  my  view  of  what 
should  be  done  is  to  obey  authority. 


Now  it  should  be  clear  that,  in  this 
sense  private  organizations,  like  unions. 
do  not  have  authority  for  those  who  an 
not  its  members  and  who  freely  decide 
against-  joining  them.  It  should  also  bn 
cle^r  that  no  one  in  his  right  mind 
should  expect  all  persons  to  agree  witli 
labor  unions  or  their  leadership.  Indeec 
labor  unions  and  labor  leaders  cannot  be 
depended  on  to  agree  with  one  another. 
One  leadership  of  the  same  union  often 
differs  from  the  next  leadership. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  science,  where  lack 
of  unanimity  on  well-established  scien- 
tific principles  or  applications  is,  in 
effect,  a  scandal  and  a  sign  of  incom- 
petence. No  one  occupying  the  chair  oi 
nuclear  physics  in  one  of  our  major  uni- 
versities woiUd  be  tolerated  if  he  insisted 
that  uranium  235  does  not  exist  or  that 
it  has  properties  of  beryllium.  Such  are 
not  matters  about  which  difference  ol 
opinion  can  be  tolerated. 

But  union  affiliation  is  precisely  a  mat- 
ter about  which  difference  of  opinion 
ought  to  be  tolerated  in  the  name  of  per- 
sonal and  political  freedom.  Indeed, 
there  have  been  some  unions  so  Commu- 
nist dominated  that  affiliated  with  them 
could  properly  be  regarded  as  a  violation 
of  conscience.  There  have  been  otheR 
so  dominated  by  racketeers  and  gangsters 
that  affiliation  with  them  is  a  rather  ob- 
vious dishonor. 

The  nature  and  role  of  authority  in 
this  connection  is  so  important  that  it 
deserves  further  development.  I  say 
this  because,  behind  the  assumptions 
which  labor  union  lawyers  and  others 
have  marshaled  agamst  the  right-to- 
work  laws,  there  is  the  unsound  postu- 
late that  private  groups  like  unions 
should  have  authority  to  decide  wno 
shall  work  in  a  given  plant  and  who  sna^ 
not.  Let  me  quote  again  some  pertinem 
and  thought-provoking  passages  from 
Simon's  work  "The  Philosophy  of  Dem- 
ocratic Government" : 

Consider  a  group  of  persons  confronted 
with  the  duty  of  united  action  for  t^®  f*'™' 
mon  good.  We  assume  that  they  are  all  vir- 
tuous: by  their  virtues  they  are  properly  re- 
lated to  the  common  good  as  end.  We  assume 
'  also  that  they  are  all  enlightened  and  that  no 
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Ignorance  or  allusion  Interferes  with  their 
ability  to  determine  the  proper  means. 
Unanimity  cannot  be  brought  about  (even 
in  such  idealistlcally  postulated  circvun- 
stances)  by  demonstration,  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  such  a  course  of  action  ought  to  be 
followed  is  not  demonstrable  (in  the  strictly 
necessar.-  logical  sense).  Attempts  at  its  ra- 
tional establishment,  no  matter  how  sound 
and  helpful,  will  fall  short  of  necessitating 
the  a.ssent  of  the  minds.  Let  an  example  be 
that  of  a  nation  threatened  in  its  freedom 
and  existence  by  an  ambitious  competitor. 
,\  time  comes  when  survival  demands  war- 
readiness,  and  a  time  comes  when  fighting 
alone  can  preserve  the  common  good.  Yet  It 
is  never  possible  to  demonstrate  that  who- 
ever loves  the  common  good  must  support 
a  policy  of  w.nr  and  that  whoever  onposes 
such  a  policy  is  wrong.  Who  knows?  De- 
cisive factors  often  are  extremely  unobvi- 
ous.  »  *  •  The  dialog  goes  on.  though  the 
situation  imperatively  demands  that  all 
should  contribute  full  measure  of  devotion, 
with  all  their  minds  and  hearts,  to  a 
uniquely  determined  policy.  The  question  is 
whether  such  a  disagreement  can  take  place 
among  citizens  that  are  both  good  and  en- 
lightened. 

One  thing  is  plain:  If  unanimity  can  be 
achieved  in  nonfortuitous  fashion,  it  is  not 
by  w.iy  of  necessitating  argvmentatlon  and 
rational  communication.  But  the  analysis 
of  practical  judgment,  which  rules  out  ra- 
tional communication  as  a  steady  cause  of 
unanimity  in  thsse  matters,  shows  also  that 
Ci  steady  cause  of  unanimity  is  found  in  the 
Inclination  cf  the  appetite,  whenever  the 
means  to  the  common  good  is  uniquely  de- 
termined. If,  and  only  if,  there  is  only  one 
means  to  the  common  good  is  the  proposi- 
tion enunciating  this  means  the  only  one 
that  admits  of  practical  truth.  It  Is  the 
only  one  that  conforms  to  the  requirements 
of  a  properly  disposed  appetite,  and  a  prop- 
erly disposed  appetite  cannot  make  any  other 
proposition  win  as.'^ent.  The  community  of 
the  end  and  the  unique  determination  of  the 
means  brings  about  a  situation  distinguished 
by  happy  simplicity  (pp.  26-27). 

Now  obviously  we  do  not  have.  v;ith 
respect  to  the  practical  question  of  par- 
ticular labor  union  affiliation,  a  question 
of  .such  happy  simplicity.  The  forego- 
in?  quotation  remmds  one  of  the  earlier 
quotation  from  St.  Thomas  Aquinas' 
"Truth"— "De  Veritate."  It  should  be 
obvious  without  much  reflection  upon  the 
rerxl  situation — as  distinguished  from  re- 
flection upon  abstractions — that  trade 
unions  are  not  the  one  and  only  means 
to  the  common  good.  It  should  be  even 
more  apparent  that,  however  necessary 
one  regards  trade  unions,,  compulsory 
unionism  is  not  the  one  and  only  means, 
the  indispensable  means,  for  the  encour- 
agement and  growth  of  trade  unions. 

When  the  means  to  the  common  good  is 
uniquely  determined,  effective  community 
supplies  an  essential  foundation  for  unani- 
mous consent;  unanimity  is.  then,  the  only 
normal  situation  and.  If  anything  Is  normal, 
authority  Is  needed  to  bring  about  unified 
action.  Unity  of  action  requires  authority 
Insofar  as  not  everything  is  normal,  insofar 
as  wills  are  weak  or  perverse  and  Intellects 
*i"e  ignorant  or  blinded.  The  function  of 
authority  remains  substitutional. 

But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  more 
tban  one  means  of  procuring  the  common 
good,  there  Is  no  foundation  whatsoever  for 
unanimity.  Anyone  may  disagree  without 
wiere  being  anything  wrong  either  with  his 
intentions  or  with  his  Judgment  •  •  •  (in 
6uch  cases)  •  •  •  the  common  good  de- 
mands that  a  problem  of  united  action  which 
cannot  be  solved  by  way  of  unanimity  should 


be  solved  by  way  of  authority  (Simon,  pp.  29- 
30). 

There  are  many  ways  to  terrestrial 
happiness  and  satisfaction,  to  industrial 
peace  and  good  labor  relations.  Trade 
unionism  is  only  one  of  those  ways.  Even 
though  it  is  a  major  way,  it  is  not  even 
an  always  sure  way.  In  other  words, 
there  is  more  than  one  means  for  ap- 
proaching the  ever  elusive  common  good 
in  this  connection.  Therefore,  people 
have  a  natural  right  to  decide  freely  to 
join  or  not  to  join  unions.  There  may  be 
a  body  of  positive  principles  and  ends 
which  no  good  citizen,  no  man  of  good 
will,  can  deny  or  ignore.  Unions  are  not 
such.   Unions,  I  repeat,  are  means. 

Thus,  under  any  rational  view,  the  lib- 
erty which  is  protected  by  the  14th 
amendment  inspirits  the  right-to-work 
law.  If  a  man  does  not  have  the  liberty 
to  decide  what  private  organization  he 
shall  join ;  if  he  can  be  deprived  of  that 
liberty  by  the  compulsive  tactics  of  trade 
unions  alone  or  of  trade  unions  and  em- 
ployers in  combination:  his  freedom  of 
conscience  is  in  jeopardy.  For  if  States 
or  private  groups  can  force  affiliation 
with  a  trade  union,  they  can  force  affilia- 
tion with  any  other  type  of  organization. 
In  this  context,  it  is  laughable  to  refer  to 
a  liberty  to  refuse  to  hire  or  retain  any 
person  in  employment  because  he  is  or  is 
not  a  union  member. 

In  any  case,  the  liberty  of  contract 
principle  to  which  the  unions  referred  in 
the  Lincoln  Federal  Labor  Union  case 
had  been  rejected  time  and  again  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  be- 
fore it  was  resorted  to  by  the  unions 
in  that  case.  Had  it  not  been  used  by 
employers  to  strike  down  laws  fixing 
minimum  wages,  maximum  hours  of  em- 
ployment, as  well  as  laws  fixing  prices 
and  regulating  business  activities? 

In  construing  due  process — 

The  Supreme  Court  has — 
returned  closer  and  closer  to  the  earlier  con- 
stitutional principle  that  States  have  power 
to  legislate  against  what  are  bound  to  be 
Injurious  practices  in  their  internal  com- 
mercial and  business  affairs,  so  long  as  their 
laws  do  not  run  afoul  of  some  specific  Fed- 
eral constitutional  provision,  or  of  some  valid 
Federal  law.  •  •  •  Under  this  constitu- 
tional doctrine  the  due  process  clause  is  no 
longer  to  be  so  broadly  construed  that  the 
Congress  and  State  legislatures  are  put  in 
a  straltjacket  when  they  attempt  to  sup- 
press business  and  industrial  conditions 
which  they  regard  as  offensive  to  the  public 
welfare. 

Appellants  (the  trade  vmions  attacking  the 
right- to- work  laws)  now  ask  us  to  return,  at 
least  in  part,  to  the  due  process  philosophy 
that  has  been  deliberately  discarded. 
Claiming  that  the  Federal  Constitution  it- 
self affords  protection  for  tmlon  members 
against  discrimination,  they  nevertheless  as- 
sert that  the  same  Constitution  forbids  the 
State  from  providing  the  same  protection  for 
nonunion  members.  Just  as  we  have  held 
that  the  due  process  clause  erects  no 
obstacle  to  block  legislative  protection  of 
imion  members,  we  now  hold  that  legislative 
protection  can  be  afforded  nonunion  workers. 

In  this  way.  the  Court  demonstrated 
that,  far  from  violating  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  laws  clause,  the  right-to-work 
laws  recognize  and  assure  the  14th 
amendment  rights  of  nonunion  and 
imion    workers.     That    discrimination 


against  union  members  is  wrong  is  well 
established  by  statute  and  judicial  de- 
cisions. It  is  also  settled  by  sound 
morals.  By  analogy,  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  reasons  why  discrunination 
against  nonunion  workers  should  de- 
serve better  judgment. 

It  also  deserves  emphasis  that  the 
right-to-work  laws  do  not  prevent  an 
intolerant  trade  imiomst  from  leaving 
his  job  simply  because  nonunion  workers 
are  employed  in  the  plant.  However 
narrow  and  prejudiced  such  conduct  may 
be,  it  is  not  forbidden  by  any  law.  It  is, 
nonetheless,  a  flagrant  example  of  the 
kind  of  intolerance  that  conflicts  with 
civic  amity  or  that  charity  which  is  due 
not  to  friends  only  but  even  enemies.  If 
it  is  encouraged,  no  reason  remaiiis  to 
condemn  religious,  racial,  or  national  in- 
tolerance. We  cannot  avoid  this  latter 
type  of  intolerance  by  fostering  the 
former  type. 

In  Ills  concurring  opinion  in  the  Lin- 
coln Federal  Labor  Union  -case,  r*Ir.  Jus- 
tice Rutledge,  while  agreeing  that  the 
right-to-work  laws  are  constitutional, 
introduced  the  following  caution: 

strikes  have  been  called  throughout  union 
history  In  defense  of  the  right  of  union  mem- 
bers not  to  work  with  nonunion  men.  If  to- 
day's decision  should  be  construed  to  permit 
a  State  to  foreclose  that  right  by  making 
illegal  the  concerted  refusal  of  union  men^- 
bers  to  work  with  nonunion  workers,  and 
more  especially  if  the  decision  should  be 
taken  as  going  so  far  as  to  permit  a  State 
to  enjoin  such  a  strike,  I  should  want  a  com- 
plete and  thorough  reargtunent  of  these 
cases  before  deciding  so  momentous  a  ques- 
tion. 

In  1953,  Mr.  Justice  Rutledge  was 
partly  accommodated  in  what  he  wanted. 
The  reargument  of  the  right-to-work 
laws  in  a  slightly  different  context  oc- 
curred in  a  case  called  Local  No.  10, 
United  Association  of  Journeymen, 
Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  v.  Graham 
C345  U.S.  192).  The  basic  question  in 
that  case  was  "whether  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  consistently  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  may 
enjoin  peaceful  picketing  when  it  is 
carried  on  for  purposes  in  conflict  with 
the  Virginia  right-to-work  statute." 
There  was  also  the  subsidiary  question 
whether  the  record  in  that  case  justified 
the  finding  made  below  that  the  picket- 
ing was  actually  for  such  purposes.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  an- 
swered both  of  these  questions  in  the 
affirmative. 

Here  are  the  facts  In  the  case  as  they 
were  given  in  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion: 

It  is  understood  that  the  picketing  lasted 
from  8  ajn.,  September  25,  imtil  stopped  by 
Injtmction  the  following  noon.  The  picket- 
ing was  peacefxil  In  appearance.  There  was 
usually  but  one  picket  and  there  never  were 
more  than  two  pickets  on  duty  at  a  time. 
There  was  no  violence  and  no  use  of  abvisive 
language.  Each  picket  walked  up  and  down 
the  sidewalk  adjoining  the  project  carrying 
a  sign  bearing  substantially  the  lan- 
guage •  •  •  "This  Is  not  a  union  Job.  Rich- 
mond Trades  Council"  •  •  •.  The  premises 
picketed  were  frequented  by  few  except  the 
construction  workers.  The  project  was  In 
Its  earliest  stages.  Before  the  picketing 
began,  there  were  not  more  than  14  men 
at  work.    Of  these,  three  xinlon  carpenters 
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worked  about  1  hour  on  September  25.  They 
left  the  project  when  the  picketing  began 
and  returned  a  few  days  after  the  picketing 
stopped.  Two  union  Ironworkers  or  rod- 
men  gave  notice  that  picketing  was  to  begin 
Monday,  September  25.  and  that,  therefore, 
they  would  not  come  to  work.  They  never 
•returned  and  the  contractor  was  delayed 
several  days  while  seeking  to  replace 
them.  •  •  •  The  effect  of  the  picketing 
was  confirmatory  of  Its  ptirpose  as  found  by 
the  trial  court.  Petitioners  here  (the 
unions),  engaged  In  more  than  the  mere 
publication  of  the  fact  that  the  Job  was 
not  100-percent  union.  Their  picketing  was 
done  at  such  a  place  and  In  such  a  manner 
that,  coupled  with  established  union  policies 
and  traditions,  It  caused  the  union  men  to 
stop  work  and  thus  slow  the  project  to  a 
general  standstill. 

•  •  •  •  •  > 

The  policy  of  Virginia  which  Is  expressed 
m  Its  right- to-work  statute  Is  summarized 
as  follows  by  Its  highest  court:  "It  provides 
in  substance  that  neither  membership  nor 
nonmembershlp  In  a  labor  union  shall  be 
made  a  condition  of  employment;  that  a 
contract  limiting  employment  to  union 
members  Is  against  public  policy:  and  that 
a  person  denied  employment  because  he  Is 
either  a  member  of  a  union  or  not  a  mem- 
ber of  a  union  shall  have  the  right  of  action 
for  damages."  Finney  v.  Hawkins.  189  Va. 
878.  880.  54  S.E.  2d  872,  874. 

Based  upon  the  findings  of  the  trial  cotirt, 
we  have  a  case  in  which  picketing  was 
xmdertaken  and  carried  on  with  at  least  one 
of  Its  substantial  purposes  In  conflict  with 
the  declared  policy  of  Virginia. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  facts, 
the  unions  contended  that  the  injunction 
which  was  issued  against  the  picketing 
was  Inconsistent  with  the  14th  amend- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Constitution  because 
it  amounted  to  a  restriction  on  free 
speech— a  deprivation  of  liberty  without 
due  process  of  law.  The  union  argu- 
ment was  that  the  denial  of  the  use  of 
picket  lines  was  the  equivalent  of  a 
restriction  of  free  speech.  It  is  obvious 
to  the  merest  neophyte,  however,  that 
picketing  is  not  simply  and  purely  free 
speech. 

Numerous  cases  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  have  stated  this. 
For  that  reason  the  Court  curtly  dis- 
missed the  contentions  of  the  imlon  with 
the  following  statement : 

On  the  reasoning  and  authority  of  our 
recent  decisions,  we  reaffirm  our  position  to 
the  contrary. 

Then  followed  a  long  list  of  citations 
of  those  decisions.  The  Court  sustained 
the  Virginia  injunction  against  a  union 
which  sought  to  use  peaceful  picketing 
In  contravention  of  the  Virginia  right- 
to- work  laws. 

Mr.  Justice  Black  dissented  upon  the 
basis  of  \he  tenuous  contention: 

Picketing  Is  a  fcM^n  of  free  speech — the 
worklngman's  method  of  giving  pubUclty  to 
tha  facts  of  industrial  life.  As  such  It  is 
entitled  to  constitutional  protection. 

He  cited  a  case  decided  in  1940  which, 
in  effect,  held  this.  That  case  has  since 
been  qualified  again  and  again.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Black  expressed  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  line  of  distinction  between 
permissible  and  unlawful  picketing. 
How  a  picket  line  which  has  for  its  ob- 
jective to  coerce  an  employer  to  do  what 
a  valid  State  law  prohibits  can  be  re- 
garded as  having  a  lawful  purpose  is 


quite  beyond  comprehension.  What  the 
Graham  case  decided  within  the  area  of 
Federal  jurisdiction  has  been  ruled  by 
courts  in  a  number  of  States.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Michigan,  picketing  was 
threatened  by  a  carpenters'  union  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  an  employer  to 
discharge  a  nonunion  carpenter.  Under 
State  law,  the  purpose  of  this  picketing 
was  unlawful.  The  discharged  nonunion 
carpenter  was  held  to  be  entitled  to 
recover  damages  from  the  vmion  in  an 
action  for  malicious  interference  with 
his  rights  under  an  employment  contract. 
In  New  Jersey,  a  court  held  that  it  had 
jurisdiction  of  an  action  by  an  employee 
to  recover  damages  from  a  imion  and 
employer  because  the  union  had  forced 
the  employer  to  discharge  the  employee 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  the  em- 
ployee refused  to  contribute  a  gift  for  a 
union  officer. 

Mr.  President,  occurrences  of  this  na- 
ture are  altogether  too  frequent  at  the 
present  time.  However,  it  is  not  out  of 
reason  to  presume  th^t  the  frequency 
with  which  they  occur  will  accelerate 
many  times  over  should  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  be  repealed  as  is 
here  proposed. 

I  consider  the  matter  now  being  de- 
bated one  of  the  most  important  mat- 
ters that  has  come  before  the  Senate 
during  the  11 -years  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber. The  very  question  of  freedom  of  the 
individual  is  concerned.  Are  we  going  to 
force  a  man,  against  his  will,  to  join  a 
labor  union,  or  any  organization,  to  hold 
a  job? 

If  so,  we  will  deny  that  citizen  his  free- 
dom as  guaranteed  and  preserved  to  him 
by  the  Constitution.  Is  this  Congress  go- 
ing to  deny  to  the  legislatures  of  the  re- 
spective States  the  right  to  pass  or  not  to 
pass  right  to  work  laws?  If  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  enacted.  14(b)  goes 
out  the  window,  and  a  State  will  not  be 
allowed  to  prevent  compulsory  unionism 
even  if  it  wishes  to  do  so. 

It  is  my  firm  and  conclusive  judgment 
that  the  people  of  Louisiana,  Wyoming, 
Montana.  Ohio,  New  York.  South 
Carolina,  or  any  other  State  In  this  Na- 
tion are  better  acquainted  with  what 
they  wish  to  do  and  what  is  desirable  for 
their  own  people  than  is  the  Congress, 
sitting  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

I  feel  that  it  is  taking  away  a  right  of 
the  States.  It  is  another  chipping  away 
and  a  usurpation  of  the  prerogatives  re- 
served to  the  States  under  the  Consti- 
tution. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope^that  Congress  will 
not  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  It  is  also  my  sincere  hope 
that  Congress  will  preserve  and  retain 
and  continue  on  the  statute  books  of  the 
Nation  section  14(b)  which  permits  a 
State  to  have  a  right  to  work  law  if  such 
a  State  wishes  to  do  so. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  11  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
October  7,  1965.  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  6  (legislative  day  of 
October  1),  1965: 

Commissioner  on  Aging 

William  D.  Bachill.  of  California,  to  be 
Commissioner  on  Aging.     (New  position.) 

U.S.    CtlSTOMS    COtTRT 

James  L.  Watson,  of  New  York,  to  be  Judge 
of  the  U.S.  Customs  Court. 

Frederick  Landis,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Judge 
of  the  U.S.  Customs  Court. 
In  the  Navt 

Having  designated,  un<ier  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
Rear  Adm.  Thomas  P.  Connolly.  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  said  section,  I  nominate  him  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  used  this  verse  of  Scripture  before 
his  prayer:  I  John  5:4:  This  is  the  vic- 
tory that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our 
faith. 

O  Thou  God  of  all  grace,  inspire  us 
with  indomitable  courage  and  invincible 
faith  in  the  ultimate  victory  of  moral 
and  spiritual  forces  as  we  face  arduous 
tasks  and  heavy  responsibilities. 

Show  us  how  we  may  conquer  our 
moods  of  discouragement  and  depression 
and  cultivate  a  stronger  and  more  dy- 
namic confidence  in  Thy  divine  wisdom 
and  power. 

Grant  that  we  may  never  become  the 
victims  of  cynical  attitudes  or  feel  that 
these  present-day  situations  and  condi- 
tions are  so  hopelessly  wTong  that  all 
efforts  to  change  and  put  them  right  are 
useless  and  will  end  in  failure. 

May  our  Presidftit,  our  Speaker,  and 
the  Members  of  Congress  give  clear  and 
convincing  witness  that  they  have  a  lofty 
vision,  a  fine  insight,  and  a  great  hope, 
that  a  better  world  is  emerging  for  we 
have  not  been  created  for  failure  but 
for  victory. 

Bless  our  President.  Give  him  Thy 
needed  grace.  Share  with  the  doctors 
and  nurses  Thy  wisdom,  enabling  them 
to  know  what  to  do.  We  give  Thee  all 
the  praise  and  the  glory.    Amen. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  pursuant 
to  the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  imtll  11  o'clock 
ajn.  tomorrow. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Pred- 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  ol 
his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  5571.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of  incen- 
tive pay  for  submarine  duty  to  personnel 
qualified  In  submarines  attached  to  staffs  of 
submarine  operational  commanders. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  1689.  An  act  to  amend  paragraph  (a)  of 
the  act  of  March  4,  1913,  as  amended  by  the 
act  of  January  31.  1931  (16  U.S.C.  502);  and 

S.J.  Res.  69.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to  con- 
struct the  third  Library  of  Congress  building 
In  square  732  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  named  the  "Library  of  Congress  James 
Madison  Memorial  Building"  and  to  contain 
a  Madison  Memorial  Hall,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9042)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
implementation  of  the  agreement  con- 
cerning automotive  products  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Canada, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
10871)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes." 


COMMITTEE   ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce may  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  en- 
ter into  the  body  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment regarding  rollcall  No.  343,  which 
occurred  on  September  30  last.  I  was  not 
present  for  the  call  but  had  I  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  "yea"  in  favor 
0'  a  Federal  pay  raise. 


LABOR.  SERVICE  CONTRACT  ACT  OF 
1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
(H.R.  10238)  to  provide  labor  standards 
for  certain  persons  employed  by  Federal 
contractors  to  furnish  services  to  Federal 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  8,  line  14.  after  "Island,"  Insert  "Eni- 
wetok  Atoll,  Kwajaleln  Atoll,  Johnston  Is- 
land,". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
whether  this  is  the  bill  about  which  he 
spoke  to  me  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  would 
advise  the  gentleman  that  it  is. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  it  is  the 
bill  that  I  have  checked  out  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]  as  to 
the  amendment  that  was  included  in  the 
other  body? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  advise 
the  gentleman  that  it  is.  It  is  a  bill 
which  had  imanimous  support  of  the 
committee  at  the  time  it  was  reported 
by  our  committee.  It  passed  tjie  House 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  The 
amendment  has  the  agreement  of  the 
minority  side  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  not  possible  to  com- 
prehend, on  hearing  the  amendment 
read,  whether  it  is  germane  to  the  bllL 
Is  the  amendment  germane  to  the  bill? 
/  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  advise 
the  gentleman  that  it  is.  It  includes 
those  three  islands  in  the  coverage,  along 
with  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  Wake. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  SPE- 
CIAL INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBI- 
TIONS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT      OF      THE      UNITED 

STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  the  Second  Annual 
Report  on  Special  International  Exhi- 


bitions, for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  pur* 
suant  to  section  108(b)  of  Public  Law 
87-256,  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act  of  1961. 

This  program  is  designed  to  reveal  ta 
peoples  abroad  the  true  nature  and 
broad  extent  of  our  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  attainments.  These  exhibi- 
tions are  also  designed  to  advance  mu- 
tually profitable  trade  relationships. 

This  American  know-how  is  presented 
to  show  how  it  harmonizes  with  the  host 
coimtry's  own  aspirations  and  capabili- 
ties. This  is  done  by  presenting  major 
U.S.  exhibitions  at  selected  international 
fairs  and  expositions,  or  as  special 
events,  in  support  of  American  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

This  program  concentrates  mainly  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  developing 
countries.  Hundreds  of  American  busi- 
ness and  industrial  firms,  private  insti- 
tutions, and  individuals  cooperated  with 
Government  agencies  and  contributed 
materials,  time,  and  talent  to  help  insure 
the  success  of  these  exhibitions. 

For  people  who  yearn  to  learn  more 
about  us,  the  American  pavilion  is  like 
a  large  picture  window  through  which 
they  can  look  and  see  for  themselves. 
The  steady  stream  of  young  and  old, 
from  all  walks  of  life,  flocking  to  our 
exhibitions  to  improve  their  knowledge 
of  what  America  is  and  means  is  a  sight 
not  easily  forgotten. 

These  exhibitions  are  a  vital  adjimct 
to  our  coimtry's  imceasing  pursuit  of 
peace,  freedom,  and  human  dignity  for 
men  everywhere.  I  am  gratified  by  the 
support  the  Congress  has  given  this  pro- 
gram since  it  began  a  decade  ago. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  October  6.  1965. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL EDUCATIONAL  AND  CUL- 
TURAL EXCHANGE  PROGRAM  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1964— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mu- 
tual Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961  (Public  Law  87-256),  I  am 
transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the 
International  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Program  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964. 

This  report  suggests  something  of  the 
experience  of  life  in  other  lands  which 
students,  teachers,  professors,  lecturers, 
research  scholars,  performing  artists, 
athletes  and  co£u;hes,  foreign  leaders, 
writers,  judges,  doctors — indeed  the 
whole  company  of  the  adventurous,  the 
skilled,  the  searching — have  shared  with 
their  counterparts  abroad,  since  the  ex- 
change programs  began  two  decades  ago. 
In  those  20  years  they  have  become  an 
established  part  of  our  commitment  to 
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international  understanding.  That  com- 
mitment is  expressed  through  congres- 
sional action,  through  the  voluntary  ef- 
forts of  thousands  of  individual  citizens, 
through  our  universities  and  colleges, 
and  through  national  and  local  commu- 
nity organizations  all  across  the  country. 

I  commend  the  report  to  the  thought- 
ful scrutiny  of  the  Congress. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

THk  White  House,  October  6.  1965. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  or  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hou-^e. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing AlembcrsTailed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No. 352] 

Abbitt  ^iyiL  Moeller 

\ndf^rson.  111.  Fr>M'r:?huyspn    Mooie 

Andrew:;.  Friedel  -  Wulter 

George  W.  Full  on.  Pa.  Murray 

Arcnds  Fulton,  Teun.  Nix 

JV-^Mb'-ook  Gilbert  OHarn,  111. 

Ashu-y  Ol'Hsnn  O'Hnra,  M'ch. 

A^pinall  r.oodei:  O'Neill.  Mr.ss. 

Ij.TtPs  Grabov.skl  O'tlnKcr 

BolUn"  K:v!;ar<,  Ga.  Pn.s<;mun 

7i,,\v  H^'.pcru  P:\tinan 

braderaas  Hamilton  Pepper 

Crown.  Ca'.if.  Hardy  Pi^ilbla 

Burton.  Utah  Harvey.  Ind.  Powell 

CahlU  Hays  ReinecV:e 

Carter  Hebcrt  Resnlck 

r-cller  Herlorc  P.hodcn.  Ariz. 

Chamberlsln  Holifield  Rivers,  S.C. 

Cl-i"cy  Holla  :'d  Rosenthal 

Clark  Hortou  Ko-^tenkowskl 

Clausen.  Ho.-mer  St  Germain 

Don  H.  Huot  Scheucr 

Cleveland  Ichord  Schl.^ler 

Conte  Irwin  Shipley 

Gorman  Joelson  S'^'fL  , 

Cra'ey  Keith  Smith,  Iowa 

Crkmer  Ktnf;.  N.Y.  Stafford 

C\ilver  Lindfaay  Stephens 

C'trtls  Lonir,  La.  Swecrey 

Denton  Long.  Md.  Tenzcr 

Devine  McCuUoch  Thomp.s 

Dickinson  MrDade  Thompson.  Tex. 

Dipus  McMillan  ToU 

DinqcU  Macrtonald  Udall 

Donohue  MacGregor  Utt 

Dorn  Mackav  Vanlk 

Edwards.  Calif.  Martin.  Ala.  Watklns 

Evlns.  Tenn.  Martin.  Mass.  Wolff 

Farbstein  Martin,  Nebr.  Wyatt 

Findley  M.^y  Yates 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  313 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  HOUSE  CON- 
FEREE ON  H.R.  9567,  THE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  a  manager  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  bill  H.R. 
9567,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  Mr. 
Sickles,  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon  caused  by  the  resignation  from 
the  Hou.se  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Roosevelt. 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of  the 
action  of  the  House. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  conference  report  on 
H.R.  9811,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  A  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
CERTAIN  INHABITANTS  OF  THE 
RYUKYU  ISLANDS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Siieaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  600  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

Tlis    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follo\7s: 

H.  Res.  600 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Houre  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  cf  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  32)  to  authorize  a  contribution  to 
certain  inhabitants  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands 
for  de.ith  and  Injury  to  persons,  and  for  use 
of  and  damage  to  private  property,  arising 
from  acts  and  omissions  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces,  or  members  thereof,  after 
August  15.  1945,  and  before  April  28,  1952. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  joint  resolution  and  shall  continue 
not  to.  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  joint  resoltition  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  repoit  the  joint 
resolution  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  joint  resolution  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  SanxH],  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  600 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  32,  a  joint  resolution 
to  authorize  a  contribution  to  certain  in- 
habitants of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  for 
death  and  injury  to  persons,  and  for  use 
of  and  damage  to  private  property,  aris- 
ing from  acts  and  omissions  of  the  U.S. 
Aimed  Forces,  or  members  thereof,  after 
August  15, 1945.  and  before  April  28. 1952. 

During  the  7 -year  occupation  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  by  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  approximately  80,000  Ryukyuans 
suffered  various  damages  arising  from 
acts  or  omissions  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  later  submitted  claims  totaling 
over  $53  million.  The  total  claims  of 
$53  million  were  reduced  through  review 


to  $22  million  proposed  by  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  32.  These  are  not  war  claims. 
They  do  not  involve  damages  which  oc- 
curred during  the  war  nor  for  postwar  re- 
habilitation of  war-damaged  areas. 
Basically  the  claims  are  for  damages  suf- 
fered dm-ing  the  occupation  period  and 
fall  into  two  categories:  First,  claims  for 
torts  conmiitted  by  U.S.  military  person- 
nel, resulting  in  injury  to  or  the  death  of 
Okinawans  or  damage  to  their  private 
property.  Second,  claims  for  the  req- 
uisitioning of  their  property — mostly 
agricultural  land — for  use  by  the  mili- 
tary. 

Subsequent  to  the  occupation,  such 
claims  were  waived  in  the  Japanese  Perce 
Treaty  of  1952.  Because  of  this  claim- 
ants through  no  fault  of  their  own  have 
been  left  imcompensated  for  damages 
which  occurred  during  the  7-year  occu- 
pation. The  Ryukyu  Islands  and  its  in- 
habitants have  played  a  major  role  in  cur 
defense  effort  in  the  Far  East  and  the 
prospects  are  that  they  will  continue  to 
do  so  for  some  time.  The  proposed  pay- 
ments should  provide  effective  redress  for 
an  acknowledged  inequity  and  promote 
the  American  image  of  f airplay  through- 
out the  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  GOO  in  order  that  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  32  may  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  600  will 
provide  for  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate,  for  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  32. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
authorize  a  contribution  of  not  to  exceed 
$22  million  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  for  settlement  of  injury 
and  death  claims  arising  from  acts  of  the 
U.S.  military  forces  on  the  islands  from 
August  15,  1945,  to  April  28,  1952.  This 
was  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  peace 
treaty  with  Japan.  During  this  time 
American  forces  occupied  the  islands. 
Damages  were  caused.  These  have  been 
fixed  at  $22  million. 

The  U.S.  Government  does  not  have 
any  legal  obligation  to  pay  as  Japan 
waived  all  claims  of  her  nationals  by 
treaty.  Japan  has  refused  to  pay  these 
claims  herself,  as  she  has  no  administra- 
tive control  over  the  islands  during  the 
period  involved.  Therefore,  the  United 
States  wants  to  pay  for  damages  done  by 
its  forces. 

We  have  a  number  of  major  military 
Installations  there  at  Okinawa,  of  the  Air 
Force,  the  Navy,  the  Marines,  and  so 
forth. 

Those  who  may  receive  compensation 
are  limited  to  individuals  whose  claims 
have  not  been  satisfied  by  the  Japanese 
Government.  Cities  may  not  make 
claims.  This  will  save  approximately  $1 
million  and  the  committee,  in  my  opinion, 
is  to  be  credited  for  making  that  change. 

The  committee  report  recommends 
payment  without  any  minority  views.  It 
pointed  out  that  this  resolution  settles 
the  matter  fully  and  will  terminate  all 
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U.S.  obligations  for  the  period  between 
Japan's  surrender  and  the  signing  of  the 
peace  treaty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule.  At  this  time  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia    [Mr. 

POFFl. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  Senate  is  distressed 
to  learn  about  the  need  for  the  impend- 
in?  surgical  operation  of  the  President. 
That  event  brings  into  sharp  focus  the 
urgency  and  the  utility  of  the  Presi- 
dential Inability  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment recently  proposed  by  the  two 
House  01  Congress  and  submitted  to  the 
several  States  for  their  ratification. 
Specifically,  Mr.  Speaker,  section  3  of 
that  amendment  was  tailormade  for 
precisely  such  a  development.  Section  3 
permits  the  President  voluntarily,  when 
he  foresees  the  need  temporarily  to  va- 
cate tiie  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
ofiice,  to  transfer  his  powers  and  duties 
to  the  Vice  President  as  acting  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  current  Executive  agreement  un- 
der which  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  are  operating,  one  which  dates 
back  to  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
is  perhaps  as  functional  as  any  such 
agreement  can  be.  However,  Mr. 
Speaker,  constitutional  scholars  are  in 
dispute  about  the  legality  of  such  an 
E.xGcutive  agreement.  Many  feel  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  President,  elected 
by  all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
to  delegate  to  some  other  person  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  office  to  which 
he  was  elected,  as  those  powers  and  du- 
ties are  spelled  out  in  the  Constitution. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  earn- 
estly hope  that  the  legislatures  of  the 
SLites  which  convene  next  January  will 
give  priority  to  the  consideration  of  what 
I  confidently  predict  will  be  the  25th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SOUTHERN  NEVADA  WATER 
PROJECT,  NEVADA 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  on  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper],  I  call  up  House  Resolution  597 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  597 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2020)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct,   operate,   and  maintain 


the  southern  Nevada  water  project,  Nevada, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  ons  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Smith],  and  pend- 
ing that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  597 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
2020,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  southern  Nevada  water 
project,  Nevada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  2020  authorizes  construction  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
southern  Nevada  water  project,  which  is 
essentially  a  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply  pi-oject  by  which  water 
stored  in  Lake  Mead  will  be  delivered  for 
use  at  various  locations  in  Clark  County, 
Nev. 

The  works  authorized  to  be  constructed 
consist  of  intake  facilities,  pumping 
plants,  aqueducts  and  laterals,  storage 
and  regulatory  facilities,  and  electric 
facilities  necessary  to  serve  the  water 
supply  system.  The  plan  of  development 
calls  for  constmction  in  three  stages  at 
a  total  cost  of  about  $81  million.  The 
first  stage  of  development  is  designed, 
to  meet  the  water  needs  in  the  area  imtil 
about  1990  and  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
$49  million.  The  other  two  stages  would 
be  constructed  as  needed. 

The  project  water  supply  will  come 
from  Lake  Mead  and  from  Nevada's  en- 
titlement to  main  stream  Colorado  River 
water.  The  delivery  requirement  for  the 
first  stage  will  be  up  to  132,000  acre-feet 
of  water  annually.  The  second  stage 
would  provide  for  annual  delivery  of  an 
additional  86,000  acre-feet  which  is  ex- 
pected to  occur  by  2008.  The  estimated 
delivery  requirement  for  ultimate  de- 
velopment is  312,000  acre-feet  occurring 
in  about  2020.  The  estimated  net  deple- 
tion of  main  stream  Colorado  River  water 
by  all  three  stages  of  the  project  and 
existing  systems  is  about  262,000  acre- 
feet  annually. 

The  economic  evaluation  over  a  100- 
year  period  of  analysis  indicates  that  the 
total  annual  benefits  will  exceed  the 
average  annual  costs  in  a  ratio  of  1.5  to 
1  for  the  first  stage  and  1.6  to  1  for  the 
ultimate  project.  The  entire  project  cost 
is  assigned  to  the  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water  supply  function. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  597  in  order  that  HJl. 
2020  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  j^eld  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  597 
does  provide  for  an  open  rule  within  1 
hour  of  general  debate  for  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  2020,  entitled  "The  Southern 
Nevada  Water  Project." 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  the  southern  Nevada 
water  project,  a  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply  program,  using  Lake  Mead 
water  to  supply  Clark  County,  Nev. 
Within  the  county  are  Las  Vegas,  North 
Las  Vegas,  and  Boulder  City,  as  well  as 
Nellie  Air  Force  Base,  an  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  installation,  and  the  entire 
El  Dorado  valley. 

The  project  includes  pumping 
plants,  aqueducts,  and  storage  facili- 
ties. A  three-stage  program  is  even- 
tually planned;  only  the  first  will 
be  constructed  at  this  time  ind  will 
fill  the  needs  of  the  area  until  1990.  The 
entire  project  cost  is  estimated  at  $81 
million,  the  first  stage  at  $49  million. 
The  other  two  stages  will  be  consti-ucted 
as  needed.  Present  estimates  Indicate 
the  second  will  be  needed  in  2008,  the 
third  in  2020. 

Presently  the  water  supply  for  the  area 
is  pumped  from  an  underground  basin. 
At  the  current  rate  of  use  it  is  estimated 
that  three  times  as  much  water  is  being 
pumped  out  as  is  being  replaced  by  na- 
ture. There  is  no  problem  as  to  the 
Colorado  River;  the  amount  of  water 
needed  is  well  within  Nevada's  share. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr,  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

HEMISFAIR  1968  EXPOSITION 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  9247)  to 
provide  for  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  HemisFair  1968  Exposition 
to  be  held  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  5.  line  2,  strike  out  "$250,000"  and 
insert  "$125,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  is  most  interesting 
to  hear  that  the  other  body  has  cut  this 
bill.  Some  of  us  on  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  thought  Jt  ought  to  be 
cut  when  it  was  before  our  committee, 
but  we  could  make  no  impression  upon 
any  of  the  sponsors.    Now  the  bill  has 
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gone  to  the  other  body  and  they  lopped 
off — what  was  it 

Mr.  FASCELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield— $125,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Exactly  half  of  the 
$250,000  authorized  by  the  House — 
$125,000. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  can  take  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
In  his  position  on  the  matter.  It  has 
made  the  full  circle  now. 

Now  that  both  bodies  have  concurred 
in  the  position  which  the  gentleman  took, 
I  am  delighted  he  is  satisfied;  I  hope 
they  can  get  the  job  done.  I  have  assured 
the  sponsors  if  they  need  additional  au- 
thorization we  would  be  sympathetic  to- 
ward it,  because  they  may  have  a  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  complaint  is  that  we 
have  to  go  to  the  other  body  to  get  econ- 
omy in  these  things.  I  hope  in  the  future 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  members  thereof  will  scrutinize 
more  carefxilly  some  of  these  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  can  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  feeling.  Sometimes  it  is 
annoying  to  rely  on  the  other  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  is  the  other  body 
that  has  become  the  advocate  of  econ- 
omy. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AUTHORIZING  A  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
CERTAIN  INHABITANTS  OF  THE 
RYUKYU  ISLANDS 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  32. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

or  THE  coMMrrrzjB  or  tbc  wholz 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  32, 
with  Mr.  SiSK  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 32  is  not  a  war  claims  bill,  nor  is  it 
to  rehabilitate  property  damaged  during 
the  war.  The  resolution  authorizes  pay- 
ment of  up  to  $22  million  to  certain  in- 
habitants of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  to  pay 
for  damages  caused  by  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  over  a  period  of  7  years  of  occu- 
pation. 

The  Ryukyu  Islands  which  includes 
Okinawa  is  properly  regarded  as  one  of 
the   key   elements   in   the   entire   U.S. 


strategic  position  in  the  Far  East  and 
western  Pacific.  I  need  not  elaborate  on 
the  vital  roll  which  Okinawa  played  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war  and  its  present  stra- 
tegic importance.  We  have  well  over  $1 
billion  invested  in  military  facilities  in 
these  islands  and,  for  the  most  part  on 
Okinawa.  The  U.S.  Army  has  65  sites, 
including  such  major  installations  as 
Naha  military  port  and  the  district  engi- 
neer. There  are  24  Air  Force  sites  in- 
cluding the  Kadena  Airbase  where  the 
313th  Air  Division  is  located  and  Naha 
Airbase.  The  marines  have  15  sites  in 
these  islands  and  the  Navy  has  13. 

Our  ability  to  continue  to  operate  ef- 
fectively this  important  Defense  Estab- 
lishment will  depend  upon  the  coopera- 
tion we  receive  from  the  Ryukyuan  peo- 
ple. A  very  important  element  in  obtain- 
ing cooperation  in  the  future  will  be  the 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  the 
claims  covered  by  this  bill. 

These  payments  are  clearly  not  a  legal 
obligation  of  the  United  States  because 
the  Japanese  peace  treaty  signed  April 
28,  1952,  waived  liability  for  claims  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  However, 
the  Japanese  also  deny  any  legal  liability 
for  payment  of  damages  during  this  oc- 
cupation period,  August  15, 1945,  through 
April  28.  1952,  because  they  had  no  ad- 
ministrative control  over  the  Islands  and 
article  3  of  the  peace  treaty  continues  to 
deny  the  Japanese  this  control. 

As  a  result,  80,000  Ryukyuans  with  a 
total  of  180,000  claims  are  being  left  un- 
comp>ensated  for  damage  which  were 
clearly  caused  by  U.S.  Armed  Forces  dur- 
ing this  occupation  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  30  of  the  hear- 
ings, you  will  see  detailed  descriptions  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  damages  and  the 
amount  of  the  claims  arising  therefrom. 

For  example,  nearly  $15  million  will 
go  for  rental  payments  for  lands  used 
and  occupied  during  the  years  1947-50. 
Since  July  1950,  the  U.S.  forces  have  been 
paying  the  landowners  for  land  use  and 
the  amount  so  paid  through  1965  now 
totals  $78  million.  Two  and  one-half 
million  dollars  will  pay  for  restoring  land 
used  for  airfields,  quarrys,  and  road  sur- 
faces which  had  been  returned  In  an  un- 
usable condition. 

Another  Item  in  excess  of  $831,000  is 
for  uncompensated  personal  Injury  and 
death  caused  by  U.S.  personnel.  As  you 
can  see,  these  injuries  and  deaths  arose 
from  various  causes  Including  ammuni- 
tion explosions,  physical  attacks,  Ew:ci- 
dental  poisoning  of  water  supply,  rapes, 
and  ship  accidents.  During  this  7-year 
period,  346  Ryukyuans  were  killed  by  ac- 
cidents, rapes,  personal  violence,  and  so 
forth,  and  another  382  injured. 

These  claims,  Mr.  Chairman,  have 
been  reviewed  in  detail  by  a  joint  Ryn- 
kyuan-Amerlcan  Committee.  Out  of  $53 
million  in  original  claims  presented  to 
this  joint  committee  for  review,  approxi- 
mately $22  million  were  determined  to 
be  meritorious  and  are  ready  for  pay- 
ment when  funds  are  appropriated,  pur- 
suant to  this  authorization. 

The  committee  amended  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution  in  two  respects.  The 
first  amendment  eliminates  municipali- 
ties from  being  eligible  to  receive  pay- 
ments for  their  claims  which  total  ap- 


proximately $960,000.  The  United  States 
over  the  years  has  supplied  economic  aid 
including  direct  assistance  such  as  water 
and  sewer  systems  to  the  various  munici- 
palities and  the  committee  felt  that  the 
United  States  had  discharged  any  moral 
obligations  to  municipalities. 

The  second  amendment  was  to  restrict 
the  payment  for  services  to  any  one  law 
firm  that  represents  an  association  of 
claimants  to  not  more  than  1  percent  of 
the  claims  paid. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
reemphasize  the  dominant  strategic  im- 
portance of  this  area  and  the  unique  po- 
litical status  of  its  inhabitants.  Okinawa 
and  the  other  Ryukyu  Islands  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  our  own  national 
security. 

For  this  reason  I  urge  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  overwhelmingly  passed — I  hope 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  ZablockiI  has  very  ably 
de.scribed  this  joint  resolution. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  our  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  Commmittee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  has  gone  over  it  very  care- 
fully. I  am  particularly  pleased,  of 
course,  with  the  two  amendments  that 
the  committee  did  write  into  the  bill 
which  in  effect  reduce  the  amount  of  re- 
muneration that  can  be  paid  on  these 
claims  on  accoimt  of  services  rendered 
on  behalf  of  claimants  from  5  percent 
down  to  1  percent,  and  also  providing  for 
the  elimination  of  any  compensation  to 
municipalities. 

I  think  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the 
Members  to  know  that  the  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands have  a  population  of  about  930,000. 
This  particular  claims  bill  will  actually 
affect  nearly  one-half  of  the  population. 

They  are  broken  down  in  the  following 
way: 

Of  claims  over  $10,000,  there  are  only 
31. 

Of  the  claims  between  $5,000  and 
$10,000,  there  are  37. 

Of  the  claims  between  $1,000  and 
$5,000,  there  are  665. 

Of  the  claims  under  $1,000,  there  are 
174.000. 

So  Members  can  readily  see  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  money  that  would 
be  paid  under  this  authorization  bill 
would  go  to  individuals  with  claims  of 
less  than  $1,000. 

Other  legislative  restrictions  that  have 
been  written  into  the  bill  are  as  follows: 

None  of  the  funds  can  be  used  to  pay 
claims  which  were  paid  by  Japanese  con- 
tributions. Any  funds  unobligated  at 
the  end  of  2  years  would  revert  back  to 
the  Treasury. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ZABLOCKI]  has  so  able  pointed  out,  be- 
cause of  the  Importance  of  Okinawa,  its 
strategic  value  to  our  Government,  and 
the  moral  obligation  that  I  believe  is  In- 
volved in  this  bill,  I  also  urge  Its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
introducer  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
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251,  an  identical  bill,  I  rise  in  support  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  32. 

I  wish  at  the  outset  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  ZABLOCKI],  for  the  thorough  and 
fair  manner  in  which  he  conducted  hear- 
ings on  the  resolution  now  before  us. 
He  deserves  high  praise  for  the  judicious 
handling  of  this  matter,  and  I  congratu- 
late him.  The  members  of  his  subcom- 
mittee too  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
their  part  in  reporting  this  bill  out  by 
unanimous  approval. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ever  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  this  august  body  it  has  been 
a  source  of  extreme  gratification  to  me 
to  know  that  I  have  been  in  league  with 
men  possessed  of  the  highest  ideals,  in- 
cluding a  strong  sense  of  justice.  The 
fact  that  we  are  today  considering  this 
measure  now,  is  a  strong  indication  of 
this,  for  passage  of  this  bill  will  not  in 
any  way  benefit  any  of  the  congressional 
districts  represented  here  or  enhance  the 
chances  for  reelection  of  any  Member 
of  this  House.  The  bill  only  serves  to 
provide  long-delayed  equity  to  80,000 
human  beings  in  far-off  Ryukyu  Islands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  happy  to  note 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Ryukyus,  the  State 
Department,  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense have  all  indicated  their  support  of 
the  legislation  before  us.  The  Senate, 
of  course,  has  already  adopted  the  reso- 
lution. There  has  been  universal  recog- 
nition of  the  equity  of  tliis  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  claims  of  the  Oki- 
nawan  people,  which  the  bill  seeks  to 
compensate,  were  reviewed  fully  by  a 
Joint  Ryukyuan-American  Committee 
appointed  by  the  High  Commissioner  of 
the  Ryukyus.  The  result  of  this  review 
was  to  scale  down  the  claims  from  $53 
million,  as  originally  submitted,  to  ap- 
proximately $22  million. 

The  adjusted  claims  are  for  personal 
Injury  and  death,  for  land  rentals  for 
the  years  1947-50,  for  restoration  of 
lands  released  to  their  owners  in  dam- 
aged condition,  for  appropriation  of 
water  rights,  and  for  damage  to  build- 
ings and  growing  crops  and  trees.  Land- 
use  claims  are  not  included  for  the  year 
1&46  because  this  was  a  period  of  postwar 
adjustment  in  which  owners  had  gen- 
erally not  yet  returned  to  their  lands  and 
produced^crops.  No  interest  is  included, 
although  the  claims  have  gone  uncom- 
pensated for  13  years  and  more. 

Although  the  Government  of  Japan 
has  denied  legal  liability  for  pretreaty 
claims  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  in  1957 
It  made  solatia  payments  to  Ryuksoian 
pretreaty  claimants  in  the  amount  of 
1  billion  yen — approximately  $2.8  mil- 
lion. I  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  amount  of  these  solatia 
payments  has  been  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  the  claims  covered  by  the 
proposed  legislation,  and  a  specific  stipu- 
lation has  been  included  in  the  joint 
resolution  to  preclude  disbursement  of 
lands  appropriated  thereunder  for  claims 
already  satisfied  by  the  Government  of 
Japan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  resolution  will  rec- 
tify a  serious  omission  In  the  U.S.  ad- 
ministration of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  and 


do  justice  to  thousands  of  inhabitants 
whose  relatives  were  killed,  or  who  were 
injured,  or  who  suffered  deprivation  of 
property  through  the  acts  of  our  Armed 
Forces  during  the  period  following  the 
termination  of  hostilities  and  prior  to 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan.  The 
United  States  exercised  direct  and  exclu- 
sive governmental  authority  at  that  time, 
and  we  had  substantial  forces  in  Oki- 
nawa in  the  strategic  interest  of  the 
United  States,  not  only  as  a  consequence 
of  the  war  against  Japan. 

As  a  matter  of  law,  it  is  unquestioned 
that  the  people  of  Okinawa  are  entitled 
to  be  compensated  for  these  various  acts 
on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  forces.  In  the 
main  islands  of  Japan,  this  was  done  by 
the  Japanese  Grovemment  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Supreme  Commander  for 
the  Allied  Powers.  In  the  Ryukyu 
Islands,  there  was  no  financially  respon- 
sible local  government  that  was  able  to 
do  this,  and  the  Japanese  Government 
was  cut  off  from  all  participation.  The 
people  of  Okinawa  have  repeatedly  pre- 
sented their  claims  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment as  the  administering  authority. 
Since  the  United  States  exercised  direct 
and  exclusive  control  during  the  entire 
period,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  U.S.  re- 
sponsibility to  assure  that  compensation 
is  effected. 

Action  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment was  delayed  by  a  question  with  re- 
spect to  U.S.  responsibility  in  interna- 
tional law  to  pay  the  claims,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  Japanese  peace 
treaty,  Japan  waived  all  claims  of  Jap- 
anese nationals  against  the  United  States 
arising  from  the  war  and  the  occupation 
of  Japanese  territory.  The  executive 
branch  has  recommended  that  without 
accepting  legal  responsibility  compensa- 
tion nevertheless  be  made  by  the  United 
States  in  the  recognition  of  the  f  ticts  that 
the  individual  claimants  were,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  left  uncompensated 
during  the  7  years  of  the  occupation,  con- 
trary to  the  practice  followed  in  other 
occupied  areas;  that  the  United  States, 
as  the  administering  authority  for  the 
Ryukyus  is  concerned  with  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  people;  that  such  payment 
would  promote  the  security  interests  of 
the  United  States;  and  that  it  would 
foster  respect  for  the  spirit  of  fairplay 
and  equity  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  completely  concur 
with  this  view,  but  I  would  personally 
go  further.  I  suggest  that  in  view  of 
our  complete  responsibility  for  what  oc- 
ciu-red  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands  since  1945, 
we  have  an  obligation  to  the  Okinawan 
people  to  see  that  effective  compensation 
was  made  for  what  was  done  during  the 
pretreaty  period.  I  stress  this  because 
there  may  be  some  misunderstanding  of 
the  fact  that  the  resolution  proposes  ex 
gratia  payments.  The  peculiar  history 
of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  in  international 
law  makes  it  prudent  that  we  not  estab- 
lish a  precedent  of  accepting  legal  re- 
sponsibility to  the  inhabitants  of  a  land 
that  we  governed  as  an  occupying  mili- 
tary power.  However,  the  fact  that  any 
international  legal  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, regarded  as  sovereign  over  the 
Ryukyus,  has  been  extinguished  by  the 


Japanese  peace  treaty,  does  not  absolve 
us  of  the  responsibility  to  deal  justly 
with  the  people  over  whom  we  have  ex- 
ercised exclusive  F>owers  of  sovereignty 
since  1945.  In  dealing  with  the  petitions 
of  the  Okinawans  for  compensation,  we 
are  simply  exercising  our  direct  govern- 
mental responsibility,  and  the  question  of 
preexisting  legal  liability  does  not  arise. 
The  situation  is  essentially  similar  to 
domestic  U.S.  legislation  providing  help 
for  people  injured  by  Government  serv- 
ants. If  we  did  not  already  have  legisla- 
tion to  provide  compensation  in  the 
United  States  for  acts  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  it  would  be  our  responsibility  as 
legislators  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide it.  It  is  essentially  the  same  kind 
of  legislative  responsibility  that  we  are 
belatedly  discharging  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  growing  fear 
among  responsible  pro-American  seg- 
ments of  the  Okinawan  people  that  the 
pretreaty  claims  issue  must  be  resolved, 
and  resolved  quickly,  if  the  United  States 
is  to  continue  its  occupation  of  Okinawa 
without  political  upheavals.  These  same 
sources  fear  that  the  long  delay  in  acting 
upon  these  claims  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Government  may  be  turned  into  a  major 
political  issue  and  become  a  source  of 
disaffection  among  the  population  of  tills 
important  U.S.  base. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  some  of  the 
underlying  considerations  in  the  joint 
resolution  now  on  the  floor.  They  pro- 
vide a  sound  basis,  at  law  and  in  equity, 
for  compensation  to  our  Ryuksman 
friends.  I  urge  a  favorable  vote  on  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  resolution  for  the  reason 
that  this  Government  has  no  obligation 
whatever  to  these  Okinawans.  If  any 
payment  for  damages  is  to  be  made  to 
them  it  ought  to  be  by  the  Japanese,  not 
by  the  United  States. 

We  are  certainly  supporting  the  econ- 
omy of  the  R3mkyus  today  because  the 
people  are  living  upon  the  money  we 
spend  there  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
huge  military  Installations. 

If  there  is  an  obligation,  it  Is  owed  by 
the  Japanese. 

I  am  sure  that  In  no  other  area  of  the 
Pacific  did  the  United  States  expend 
more  lives  to  take  a  given  piece  of  ter- 
ritory than  it  did  to  conquer  the  Rsoikyus 
in  World  War  n. 

Remember,  this  was  Japanese  terri- 
tory. This  was  controlled  by  the  Japa- 
nese. The  Ryukyuans  fought  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  Americans  were  killed  by  Ryukyuans 
and  Japanese. 

Only  about  a  month  ago,  several  thou- 
sand Okinawans  staged  a  demonstra- 
tion demanding  return  to  the  Japanese 
rule  and  denouncing  the  United  States. 

Yet  here  we  are  asked  today  to  spend 
$22  million  more  upon  these  people  who 
show  little  evidence  of  being  grateful  for 
our  past  benevolence. 

Tills  is  not  a  Philippine  settlement. 
The  Filipinos  were  our  allies  in  World 
War  n.    These  people  were  our  enemies. 
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I  again  ask.  What  obligation  do  we 
have  to  them  today?  We  are  providing 
their  economy,  and  a  good  economy  by 
their  standards,  by  virtue  of  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  spent  each  year 
on  Okinawa  providint?  direct  employment 
and  indirect  income  for  these  people. 
Why  should  we  now  spend  another  $22 
million?    For  what  reason? 

No  one  who  has  spoken  on  this  measure 
has  given  an  adequate  reason  for  the 
expenditure  of  S22  million  more  of  our 
taxpayers'  money.  If  there  was  any  jus- 
tification for  the  last  Philippine  claims 
settlement  bill,  there  is  certainly  none 
for  the  expenditure  of  $22  million  for 
this  purpose. 

I  say  again  that  these  people  were  our 
enemies.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
American  lives  were  lost  on  Okinawa  it- 
."^elf  in  order  to  subjugate  them  and  the 
Japanese.  If  there  is  any  payment  due 
to  these  people,  it  ought  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Japanese  and  not  by  the 
United  States. 

In  view  of  the  anti-United  States  dem- 
onstration that  was  staged  recently  by 
the  Okinawans.  I  am  surprised  that  this 
resolution  is  even  being  considered.  Can 
it  be  that  the  demonstration  was  staged 
for  the  purpo,<;e  of  putting  pressure  on 
Congress  to  cough  up  $22  million?  This 
seems  to  be  the  accepted  formula  used  by 
altogether  too  many  countries  to  dig 
deep  into  the  pockets  of  American  tax- 
payers. 

How  much  longer  will  this  Government 
yield  and  capitulate  to  these  tactics? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  keep  faith  with 
the  dead  and  living  Americans*  who 
fought  to  take  and  hold  this  area  and 
vote  today  to  give  away  $22  million  on 
the  flimsy  pretext  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  .iMr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  i  Mrs.  Mink). 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
hanpy  indeed  to  rise  in  support  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  32,  and  lo  urpe  my  col- 
leagues here  to  join  me  in  supporting  it. 
I  would  like  e.>pec!ally  at  this  time  to 
commend  my  senior  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  the  Honorable  Spark 
M.  Matsvn\g.\.  for  the  preat  leadership 
he  has  displayed  in  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  this  House.  I  want 
to  also  commend  the  gentlenan  from 
Wi.sconsin.  the  Honorable  Clement  J. 
Zaelocki.  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific,  and  the 
other  members  of  his  subcom.mittce.  for 
their  careful  and  diligent  work  on  this 
most  impoitant  matter  affecting  so  many 
of  the  people  of  the  Ryukyus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  measure  before  us. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  32  would  redress 
a  great  injustice  done  to  the  people  of 
Okinawa  and  would  fulfill  a  moral  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  resolution  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  S22  million  to  compenrate 
certain  inhabitants  for  claims  based  on 
death  or  injury,  or  for  the  use  of  or  dam- 
age to  private  property,  arising  from  acts 
and"  omissions  of  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  between  August  15.  1945. 
and  April  28,  1952.  the  period  of  occupa- 
tion up  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Japan. 


Through  no  fault  of  their  own.  and  by 
what  might  be  termed  a  quirk  of  cir- 
cumstance, these  poor  and  humble  peo- 
ple have  been  deprived  due  process  in 
seeking  compensation  for  their  individ- 
ual losses. 

This  unfortunate  situation  resulted 
because,  for  purposes  of  control  and  ad- 
ministration, the  Ryukyus  were  severed 
from  Japan  and  Japanese  postwar  leg- 
islation was  not  extended  to  the  area. 

During  the  period  I  cited  earlier,  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  the  Ryukjrus  con- 
stituted a  military  occupation.  Ordinar- 
ily, damages  by  occupying  forces  of  the 
United  States  are  provided,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  by  the  existing  local 
governments.  This  fair  and  just  rule 
could  not  be  applied  to  Okinawa,  how- 
ever, because  there  was  no  financially 
responsible  local  goverrunent  there  in  the 
immediate  postwar  years. 

In    addition.    U.S.    liability    for    such 
.claims  was  formally  extinguished  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Japan,  which  be- 
came effective  en  April  28.  1952. 

However,  the  concern  of  the  United 
States  for  the  well-being  of  these  people 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
Ryukyuan-American  survey  of  damages, 
and  it  is  the  results  of  that  survey  that 
we  are  considering:  today. 

The  Honorable  Stephen  Ailes.  former 
SecretaiT  of  the  Army,  put  it  most  suc- 
cinctly on  January  8  v.hen  he  said: 

The  fact  that  the  Individual  claimants 
were,  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  left 
uncompensated  during  the  7  years  of  the 
occupation,  contrary  to  the  practice  fol- 
lowed In  other  occupied  areas,  does  consti- 
tute a  situation  calling  for  equitable  adjust- 
ment at  this  time. 

This  alone  would  be  enough  to  merit 
passavre  of  the  measure  before  us. 

However,  there  is  ample  reinforcement 
for  the  argument  in  favor  of  payment  if 
wc  consider  the  nature  of  the  meritorious 
claims  themselves. 

They  mclude  S800.000  for  personal  in- 
jury or  death.  $15  million  for  land  rent- 
als, $2, .500.000  for  restoration  of  released 
lands,  ■^50.000  for  water  rights,  and  $3,- 
650.000  for  damage  to  property  and 
growing  crops  and  loss  of  fishing  rights. 

In  term.s  of  American  expenditures 
and  individual  recompense  the  sum  un- 
der discussion  is  a  small  one.  It  is  esti- 
m.ated  that  the  annual  claim  per  family 
is  S275.  It  is  further  estimated  that  the 
ultimate  benefits  authorized  by  this 
measure  could  spread  to  reach  400,000 
persons,  almost  half  the  population  of 
Okinawa. 

And  these  benefits  would  be  spread 
among  the  common  people  of  a  com- 
munity whose  average  per  capita  income 
isS319ayear. 

Therefore,  it  is  clear,  I  believe,  that 
the  benefits  to  the  people  of  Okinawa — 
and  to  the  United  States — will  be  far 
greater  than  the  actual  amounts  ex- 
pended, in  terms  of  both  monetary  im- 
pact and  moral  obligation. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  measure 
before  us  would  fulfill  a  moral  obliga- 
tion our  Nation  cannot  and  does  not  wish 
to  avoid.  It  corrects  an  injustice  that 
resulted  from  no  fault  of  anyone  and 
conforms  our  treatment  of  Okinawa  to 


accepted  international  law  and  practice, 
as  well  as  our  own  general  practice. 

I  therefore  lu-ge  all  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  supporting  the  passage  of  this 
joint  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  32 
Whereas  certain  persons  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  suffered  damages  Incident  to  the 
activities  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  members  thereof  after  the  sur- 
render of  Japanese  forces  in  the  Ryukyus  on 
August  15.  1945.  and  before  the  effective  date 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan  on 
April  28.  1952: 

Whereas  article  19  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Japan  extinguished  the  legal  liability  of 
the  United  States  for  any  claims  of  Japanese 
nationals.  Including  Ryuliyuans.  with  the 
result  that  the  United  States  has  made  no 
compensation  for  the  above-mentioned  dam- 
ages (except  for  use  of  and  damage  to  land 
during  the  period  from  July  1.  1950.  to  April 
28. 1952): 

Whereas  It  Is  particularly  consonant  with 
the  concern  of  the  United  States,  as  the  sole 
administering  authority  In  the  Ryukyu 
Islands,  for  the  welfare  of  the  Ryukyuan 
people,  that  those  Ryukyuans  who  suffered 
damages  Incident  to  the  activities  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces,  or  members 
thereof,  should  be  compensated  therefor; 

Whereas  payment  of  ex  gratia  compensa- 
tion, by  advancing  the  welfare  of  the  Ryu- 
kyuan people,  win  promote  the  security  in- 
terest, foreign  policy,  and  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  the  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  has  considered  the  evidence 
regarding  these  claims,  and  has  determined. 
In  an  equitable  manner,  those  claims  which 
are  meritorious,  and  the  amounts  thereof: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congre's  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  should  make  an  ex  gratia  contribution 
to  the  persons  Cctermlned  by  the  High  Coni- 
mlss'oncr  of  the  Ryukyxi  Island*  to  be  meri- 
Torious  cl.tlmants,  In  the  amouv.ts  deter- 
mined by  him.  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
.\rmy  or  his  designee  should,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
pay  such  amounts  to  the  claimants  or  their 
iGgal  heir.i.  as  a  civil  function  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  no  funds  appropriated  un- 
der tlilr.  joint  resolution  shall  be  disburse!  to 
satisfy  claims,  or  portions  thereof,  which 
have  been  Eatl5fled  by  contributions  made  by 
the  Government  of  Japan 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $22,000,000  to  carry  out 
th3  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution,  which 
funds  are  authorized  to  remain  available  for 
two  ye;'rs  from  the  effective  date  of  their 
approorlatlon.  Any  funds  imobllgated  by 
the  end  of  that  period  shall  be  covered  Into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  No  remuneration  on  account  of 
services  rendered  on  behalf  of  any  claim.^nt 
In  connection  with  any  claim  shall  exceed  5 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  paid,  pur- 
suant to  the  previsions  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, on  such  claim.  Fees  already  paid  for 
such  services  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
amounts  authorized  under  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion. Any  agreement  to  the  co'.'.trary  shall 
be  unlawful  and  void.  Whoever,  In  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere,  demands  or  re- 
ceives, on  account  of  services  so  rendered, 
any  remuneration  In  excess  of  the  maxlmuni 
permitted  by  this  section,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and.  upon  conviction  thereof, 
shail  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 
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prisoned  not  more  than  twelve  months,  or 
both. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  joint  resolution 
be  dispensed  with,  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  in  full  at  this  point,  and  be 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  committee  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  4,  Immediately  after  "persons" 
Insert  "(excluding  municipalities)". 
*  Pa?e  3,  line  17,  immediately  after  "claim" 
and  before  the  period  insert  the  following: 
";  except  that  no  remuneration  on  account 
of  such  services  rendered  on  behalf  of  any 
a«ociation  of  claimants  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  (including  organizations  thereof) 
shall  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
amoimt  so  paid  on  the  claims  Involved". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  move  to 
strike   the   requisite   number   of   words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  stated  that 
there  are  no  war  claims  involved  in  this 
payoff.  The  effective  date  of  the  claims 
settlement  begins  August  15,  1945.  If 
there  is  any  way  by  which  war  claims  can 
be  segregated  from  peacetime  claims  that 
may  have  arisen  for  a  substantial  period 
since  August  15,  1945. 1  would  like  some- 
one to  tell  me  how  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
Had  the  effective  date  been  August  15, 
1946,  it  would  be  more  possible  to  segre- 
gate war  damage,  but  make  no  mistake 
about  it — there  will  be  war  claims  settled 
under  the  terms  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  frentlcman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Z.'^BLOCKI.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  hostilities  had  ceased  on 
August  15.  1945.  There  were  some  skir- 
mishes that  were  continuing,  although 
tlie  date  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
was  Aupust  15.  Tliey  are  not  war  claims. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Icwa 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  would  the  gentle- 
man distinguish  between  them? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  damages  all  cc- 
curred  after  August  15.  1945.  which  was 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  The 
committee  reviev.ed  these  very  carefully 
and  the  findings  of  the  committee  are 
listed  in  the  report  of  the  conunittee 
Hhich  begins  on  page  26  of  the  hearings. 
They  have  determined  that  these  claims 
did  net  arise  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  of  course,  that  is 
a  matter  of  the  Commissioner's  deter- 
mination. I  believe  the  only  person  that 
has  had  much  of  anything  to  do  with  this 
is  the  Commissioner,  is  that  not  true? 

Mr,  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  there 
was  a  joint  committee  of  Ryukyuans  and 
Americans  thgt  reviewed  these  claims 
and  reported  to  the  High  Commissioner. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  High  Commis.noner 
was  the  chairman  and  apparently  was 
the  moving  factor  in  all  of  this  business. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  there  is  no  way 
that  war  damage  can  be  segregated  from 
other  damage  that  has  occurred,  if  there 
has  been  peacetime  damage,  on  the  basis 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  resolution. 
In  my  opinion,  we  are  going  to  be  paying 
for  war  damages,  damages  that  occurred 
when  we  were  expending  thousands  of 
lives  to  take  this  territory.  Moreover, 
there  are  180,000  claims  against  $22  mil- 
lion provided  in  this  bill.  Just  divide 
180,000  claims  into  $22  million  and  you 
have  about  $122  per  head. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  who  we 
are  trying  to  influence,  who  we  are  trying 
to  buy,  who  we  are  trying  to  bribe  with 
this  kind  of  a  deal. 

I  say  again  that  this  resolution  ought 
to  be  defeated.  It  is  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  further 
waste  that  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
can  ill  afford.  It  is  not  justified  either 
morally  or  legally. 

Mr,  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  niun- 
ber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  in  order 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  handled  this  legis- 
lation. 

In  reading  this  report  it  is  diflBcult  to 
follow  some  of  the  language  contained 
therein.  There  are  some  matters  con- 
tained in  the  report  to  which  I  would  like 
to  have  a  definition. 

When  we  talk  about,  on  page  15  of  the 
report,  paragraph  15,  where  it  says, 
"Amount  of  daily  funeral  expenses  ex- 
ceeds $2.94,  it  shall  be  fixed  at  $2.94 
cents" — what  is  a  daily  funeral  expense? 

Mr.  ZABLOCXL  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  was  the  for- 
mula used  by  the  committee  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  to  be  paid  for  personal 
injui-y  and  death.  It  is  very  complex 
and,  therefore,  the  committee  placed  in 
its  report  en  the  bill  the  report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  as  to  how  it  determined 
the  payment  of  claims  in  the  case  of 
injury  and  death. 

If  the  gentlemah  from  Missouri  will 
read  the  entire  presentation,  from  page 
26  to  page  31  of  the  hearings,  I  am  cer- 
tain the  gentleman  would  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Joint  Committse  has 
given  considerable  study  and  made  a 
fjreat  effort  to  see  that  the  claims  have 
been-proper'.y  reviewed.  In  tlie  particu- 
lar instance  questioned  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  the  amount  was  deter- 
mined on  the  aveiage  daily  wage  dur- 
ing 1958. 

Mr,  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  thought 
perhaps  someone  on  the  committee 
would  know  what  a  "daily  funeral  ex- 
pense" is.  I  do  not  know  what  a  daily 
funeral  expense  is. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida, 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
eentleman  from  Missouri  that  he  read 
paragraph  (b)  on  the  same  page  and  it 
will  tell  you. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  It  says  "fixed 
at  60  days  standard  wage  or  income  of 
the  deceased."  That  would  be  a  funeral 
cost,  but  I  cannot  figure  what  a  daily 


funeral  expense  is.  I  know  what  a  fu- 
neral expense  is,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
a  daily  funeral  expense  is. 

Also,  when  you  talk  about  the  income 
of  infants  being  set  at  $0.82  per  day, 
schoolchildren  at  $0.98  per  day,  college 
students  at  $1.14  per  day,  a  wife  at  $0.98 
per  day,  and  unemployed  adults  at  $0.98 
per  day,  I  do  not  know  what  these  figures 
mean. 

If  I  recall  at  that  time  there  were  no 
such  pay  scales. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  the  next  sentence.  If  I  may  read  it, 
referring  to  page  15  of  our  report,  there 
is  the  following: 

These  amounts  represent  the  dally  average 
wage  during  1958,  except  for  infants,  house- 
wives, unemployed.  In  the  latter  case  the 
daily  average  was  adopted. 

The  foimula  is  very  clearly  spelled  out 
there. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  have  read 
all  that.  When  I  take  into  consideration 
what  the  daily  wage  rate  was  in  Japan 
at  that  time,  and  the  wage  rate  in  these 
islands  at  that  time,  it  seems  to  me  you 
have  a  highly  inflated  basis  on  which  you 
are  trying  to  justify  these  expenses. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman:  What  is  the 
largest  payment  that  you  have  going  to 
any  one  individual?  I  know  it  is  limited 
by  1  percent  of  $22  million.  That  gets  it 
up  to  $220,000. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  On  page  24  of  the 
hearings  there  is  a  list  of  the  largest 
Ryukyuan  claims.  Under  (B)  the  Oki- 
nawa Sugar  Mill  Co,,  Ltd.,  would  re- 
ceive for  land  rental  $174,556.32.  In  my 
opening  statement  I  pointed  out  that  at 
the  present  time  the  United  States  pays 
land  rentals  to  the  Ryukyuans  and  since 
1950  has  paid  over  $78.6  million, 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  another  question :  We  are 
over  in  Vietnam  now.  When  this  thing 
finally  gets  over  does  the  gentleman 
think  we  are  going  to  go  over  there  and 
have  payments  like  that  made  to  these 
people? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Our  presence  in 
Vietnam  at  the  present  time  is  due  to 
war.  There  wotild  not  be  any  claims  of 
this  kind. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Suppose  we  subjugate 
the  North  Vietnamese,  are  we  then  going 
to  raid  the  treasury  to  pay  them  for  hav- 
ing shot  up  their  country?  Will  we  be 
expected  to  go  in  there  and  spend  mil- 
lions to  take  care  of  these  Communists 
who  are  also  our  enemies? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
answer  the  question  of  the  gentleman,. 
Should  such  a  situation  develop  after  the 
hostilities  in  North  Vietnam  cease  that 
will  be  a  matter  to  be  considered  then. 
It  is  not  related  to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  $22  million  provided 
by  this  resolution  is  supposed  to  cover 
180,000  claims,  and  some  of  them  go  as 
high  as  SieO.OOO.  It  seems  to  me  that 
some  of  these  claimants  are  not  going  to 
get  paid. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  It  seems  to 
me  the  way  this  bill  is  written  the  people 
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who  really  deserve  to  be  paid  are  the 
ones  who  are  not  going  to  be  paid.  The 
people  who  have  get  more,  and  the  people 
that  do  not  have  will  get  nothing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rvUe. 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  SisK.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  32). 
to  authorize  a  contribution  to  certain  in- 
habitants of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  for 
death  and  injury  to  persons,  and  for  use 
of  and  damage  to  private  property,  aris- 
ing from  acts  and  omissions  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  or  members  thereof, 
after  August  15.  1945,  and  before  April 
28.  1952.  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
600.  he  reported  the  joint  resolution  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  Senate  joint 
resolution. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  October  1.  further 
proceedings  on  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion will  go  over  to  Thursday.  October  7. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  extend  their  remarks  prior  to 
the  vote  on  the  Senate  joint  resolution 
may  have  that  privilege. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOUTHERN  NEVADA  WATER  PROJ- 
ECT. NEVADA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJl.  2020)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  south- 
em  Nevada  water  project,  Nevada,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THi  coMMrrrxx  of  the  whole 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 


eration of  H.R.  2020  with  Mr.  Sisk  In  the 
chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Rogers]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  tMr. 
Saylor]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  considering  any 
project  proF>osed  for  construction  under 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
always  has  a  number  of  crucial  questions 
that  have  to  be  answered.  One  is 
whether  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  the 
project.  Another  is  whether  there  is  an 
adequate  water  supply  to  support  the 
project — a  question  which  is  of  partic- 
ular Importance  when  we  deal  with 
projects  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 
A  third  is  whether  the  project  has  a 
favorable  benefit-cost  ratio.  And  the 
fourth  is  whether  it  can  pay  for  itself 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

I  am  glad  to  tell  the  House  that  all 
of  these  questions  are  answered  affirma- 
tively in  the  case  of  the  southern  Nevada 
water  project  which  enactment  of  H.R. 
2020  would  authorize. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  southern 
Nevada  project  is  to  provide  a  municipal 
and  Industrial  water  supply  for  an  area 
of  the  country  which  has  been  growing 
very  rapidly  and  which,  as  a  conse- 
quence, has  been  exhausting  its  local 
water  supplies  at  an  alarming  rate.  The 
population  of  Clark  County.  Nev.— the 
area  generally  to  be  served  by  the  proj- 
ect^was  45.500  in  1950  and  127,000,  or 
nearly  three  times  as  great,  in  1960.  By 
1962  it  had  increased  to  193,600  and  the 
projection  for  1970  has  it  at  288,000  and 
for  1980  at  400,000  or  nearly  10  times 
its  1950  population. 

This  increase  in  population  has  put  a 
tremendous  strain  on  the  water  supply 
of  the  area  and  makes  it  necessary  for 
it  to  look  to  the  Colorado  River  for  a 
supplemental  supply.  Although  the 
wells  which  have  been  in  use  produce 
water  of  a  good  quality,  the  quantity  is 
decidedly  limited  and  artesian  pressure 
has  been  declining  steadily.  This  is 
what  always  happens  when  water  is 
mined  as  it  Is  here.  The  estimate  Is 
that  about  78,000  acre-feet  a  year  are 
being  taken  out  of  the  underground 
supply  and  that  the  recharge  rate  is  be- 
tween 25,000  and  35,000  acre-feet  a 
year — an  overdraft  of  more  than  40,000 
acre-feet  each  year.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  need  for  the  supply 
which  the  southern  Nevada  project  can 
make  available  in  Clark  County. 

Let  me  add  that  this  project  supply  Is 
exclusively  for  municipal  and  Industrial 
use.  No  Irrigation  water  is  Included  In 
it.  The  project,  nevertheless.  Is  pro- 
posed for  construction  under  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws.  Such  a  proposal  is  in 
accord  with  established  policy  since,  for 
years,  provision  has  been  made  for  mu- 


nicipal and  industrial  water  supply  under 
these  laws  either  in  connection  with  irri- 
gation projects  or  as  separate  imlts. 
Two  Instances  of  the  latter  that  come  to 
mind  are  the  Canadian  River  project  in 
Texas  which  was  authorized  In  the  81st 
Congress  and  the  Cheney  Division  of  the 
Wichita  project  In  Kansas  authorized  in 
the  86th  Congress.  We  have,  therefore, 
no  problem  of  setting  any  new  precedents 
In  this  legislation. 

I  pass  now  to  my  second  subject — the 
question  of  water  supply  for  the  project. 
This  Is  a  question  which  is  always  promi- 
nent In  any  discussion  of  the  feasibility 
of  a  project  under  the  reclamation  laws 
and  particularly  so,  as  I  have  already 
said,  of  projects  In  the  Colorado  River 
Basin. 

Briefly  the  situation  is  this:  It  is  pro- 
posed to  construct  the  southern  Nevada 
project  In  three  stages.  The  first  will 
Involve  a  delivery  of  132,000  acre-feet. 
The  second,  which  will  not  be  under- 
taken until  some  time  in  the  future,  will 
call  for  an  additional  86,000  acre-feet. 
And  the  third  will  run  the  total  up  to 
312.000  acre-feet  by  the  year  2020.  The 
project  water  supply  will  come  from  Lake 
Mead,  the  reservoir  created  by  Hoover 
Dam. 

Now  let  me  emphasize  that  the  figures 
that  I  have  just  given  you  are  deliveiT 
figures.  They  are  not  depletion  figures. 
Fortunately  the  amount  by  which  the 
Colorado  River  will  be  depleted  is  about 
16  percent  less  than  these  figures.  When 
the  project  is  in  full  operation,  in  other 
words,  the  net  depletion  of  the  Colorado 
River  will  be  about  262,000  acre-feet  a 
year.  This  is  well  within  the  300,000 
acre-feet  called  for  by  the  contracts 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  en- 
tered into  with  the  State  of  Nevada  in 
1942  and  1944  under  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act. 

Of  course,  there  Is  always  some  risk 
of  shortages  in  the  river,  particularly  as 
the  upper  basin  States  develop  and  begin 
using  their  full  entitlement  under  the 
Colorado  River  compact.  But  the  risk 
Is  minimized  by  the  prospect  that  even- 
tually there  will  be  an  importation  of 
water  into  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
from  outside  sources  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  southern  Nevada  project  is  to  be  un- 
dertaken in  three  distinct  stages.  If  the 
importation  does  not  materialize  and  a 
shortage  develops  before  the  last  stage  is 
undertaken,  it  will  be  F>osslble  to  cut  back 
on  the  southern  Nevada  project  oefore 
we  have  gone  too  far.  In  short,  the  water 
supply  situation  appears  satisfactory  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Now  as  to  repajmient:  The  estimated 
construction  cost  of  the  entire  project,  at 
present-day  prices,  is  ^81  million  and  the 
first-stage  cost  is  $49  million.  I  pointed 
out  before  that  the  project  involves  no 
irrigation,  so  it  also  involves  no  question 
of  interest-free  money.  The  entire 
project  cost  is  allocated  to  municipal  and 
industrial  water  supply  at  present.  If. 
however,  the  River  Mountains  Reser- 
voir Is  constructed  and  proves  to  be  valu- 
able for  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife, 
the  bill  provides  for  a  modest  nonreim- 
busable  allocation  to  these  purposes  in 
accordance  with  established  law.    Part 
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of  the  municipal  water  supply  will  go  to 
Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  part  of  the  construction  cost 
properly  allocated  to  this — an  amount 
which  we  presently  estimate  at  $1  mil- 
*■  lion — shall  be  nonreimbursable.  We 
could  have  treated  this  $1  million  as  re- 
imbursable, of  course,  but  that  would 
merely  have  increased  the  bookkeeping, 
since  the  Air  Force  would  then  have  had 
to  secure  an  appropriation  which,  after 
being  paid  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
would  have  been  redeposited  in  the 
Treasury.  By  makinf?  it  nonreimburs- 
able we  avoldea  this  much  of  an  out-of- 
one-pocket-lnto-another  procedure.  The 
remainder  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
charged  to  municipal  and  industrial  wa- 
ter will  be  paid  under  a  contract  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Colorado  River 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Nevada  or 
some  other  State  agency.  It  will  be  re- 
paid, under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  within 
50  years  from  completion  of  the  project 
and  it  will  be  repaid  with  interest.  Our 
committee  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  pay  under  these 
terms  since  the  charge  will  be  about  15 
cents  per  thousand  gallons  in  the  first 
years  and  10  cents  per  thousand  gallons 
in  the  later  years  of  the  Initial  stage. 

We  had  quite  a  little  discussion  in  the 
committee  about  the  interest  rate  to  be 
charged.  The  bill  as  introduced  called 
for  interest  at  the  same  rate  as  the  aver- 
age coupon  rate  on  long-term  U.S.  bonds 
now  outstanding.  This  is  about  3  Va  per- 
cent. It  was  proposed  by  some  that  we 
make  it  a  flat  4  percent  rate  and  by 
others  that  It  be  the  same  as  the  average 
yield  On  outstanding  long-term  Federal 
bonds,  which  would  be  about  4^8  percent 
at  this  time.  Although  we  recc^nize 
that  there  may  be  some  merit  to  these 
suggestions,  we  decided  to  stick  with  the 
coupon  rate  formula.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  to  penalize  the  southern  Nevada 
people  since  this  is  substantially  the 
formula  which  was  adopted  in  the  Water 
Supply  Act  of  1958  for  general  use  and 
which  Is  In  force  throughout  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Colorado  River  and,  indeed, 
in  most  other  places  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  that  a  fourth 
point  that  our  committee  always  looks 
at  is  the  benefit-cost  ratio  of  projects 
that  come  before  It.  In  this  case,  it  is 
good.  It  is  estimated  that  annual  net 
benefits  over  a  100-year  period  of  analy- 
sis will  be  1.5  to  1.0  for  the  first  stage  of 
the  project  and  1.6  to  1.0  for  the  entire 
project.  This  by  Itself  recommends  the 
project. 

It  is  In  the  light  of  such  factors  as 
these,  then,  that  I  commend  the  southern 
Nevada  water  project  to  the  House  and 
recommend  that  H.R.  2020,  as  amended, 
be  passed. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mi-.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Under 
section  6  of  the  proposed  amendment  it  is 
provided  that  the  Secretary  shall  recog- 
nize intrastate  priority  of  water  rights 
to  the  use  of  water  existing  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    Yes. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That 
would  actually  include  the  41,000  acre- 
feet  the  gentleman  has  been  discussing, 
which  belongs  to  the  Basic  Management, 
Inc.,  who  acquired  it  from  a  Federal 
agency. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Following 
through,  on  page  5  of  the  report  it  is 
stated: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  entered 
Into  a  contract  with  the  State  of  Nevada 
for  delivery  of  not  to  exceed  300,000  acre- 
feet  of  Colorado  River  water  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Arizona  v.  California  held 
that  water  should  be  released  only  to  water 
users  holding  valid  contracts  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

If  Basic  Management,  Inc.  has  owner- 
ship of  41,000  acre-feet,  will  this  be  in- 
cluded within  the  300,000  acre-feet  which 
the  Secretary  will  be  authorized  to  enter 
into  a  contract  for? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  answer  to 
the  gentleman's  question  is  "yes."  I 
would  hope  that  the  legislative  history 
would  not  be  obscured  or  cloudy  on  this 
point. 

The  subcommittee  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  that  heard  the  testimony  on 
this  bill,  brought  up  this  point,  and  It  was 
very  clearly  stated  and  understood  by  all 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee,  that 
the  41,000  acre-feet  was  an  Integral  part 
of  the  300,000  acre-feet  referred  to  by 
the  gentleman.  It  was  also  brought  up 
and  discussed  in  the  full  committee  after 
the  bill  was  reported  by  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  the  same  understanding  was 
present  there. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  if  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  before  he  can  enter  into 
these  contracts,  must  recognize  intra- 
state priorities  of  water  rights  that  have 
been  established  at  the  enactment  of 
this  act,  what  assurance  can  you  give 
me  or  the  other  Members  of  Congress 
that  he  will  recognize  the  State's  rights 
in  the  State  of  Nevada  and  not  issue  a 
contract  in  this  instance  which  would 
exceed  the  300,000  acres  as  provided  in 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  and  un- 
der the  Supreme  Court  decision?  In 
other  words,  can  you  assure  me  that, 
first,  it  is  the  duty  and  responsibility  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  before  he 
enters  into  a  contract  first  to  ascertain 
what  the  intrastate  rights  may  be  and 
If,  as  In  this  Instance,  these  people  are 
taking  41,000  acre-feet  and  are  recog- 
nized under  the  law  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada, that  he  could  not  then  issue  a  con- 
tract in  excess  of  the  300,000  acre-feet  or, 
rather,  you  must  take  the  41,000  acre- 
feet  away  from  the  300,000  acre-feet, 
which  leaves  259.000  acre-feet  that  he 
could  enter  Into  a  contract  for  here? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is  it 
exactly.  There  is  no  need  for  any  as- 
surance from  me  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  The  law  is  very  clear  on  the 
subject  I  think  at  the  present  time  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  does  not 
have  any  power  under  the  law  to  enter 
into  a  contract  to  allocate  more  water 
out  of  the  Colorado  River,  insofar  as 
Nevada  is  concerned,  about  300,000  acre- 
feet,  unless  certain  conditions  are  met 


where  there  is  more  water  available.  He 
does  not  have  the  right  to  allocate  the 
300,000  acre-feet  unless  there  are  7.5  mil- 
hon  acre-feet  available  for  downstream. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  the  gen- 
tleman win  yield  further,  that  brings  up 
the'^next  question.  Under  the  decree  in 
Arizona  against  California,  in  section  (b) 
(1)  it  says: 

If  sufficient  mainstream  water  is  available 
for  release  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  satisfy  7,500,000  acre-feet 
anniially  consumptive  use  in  the  aforesaid 
three  States. 

The  three  States  referred  to  are 
Nevada,  Arizona,  and  California.  Now, 
If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should 
fall  to  determine  that  there  are  7.5  mil- 
lion acre-feet,  then  woxild  there  be  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  the  water 
available  for  this  project  or  to  be  placed 
Into  the  contract? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Let  me  an- 
swer that  for  the  gentleman  now,  be- 
cause I  think  his  language  is  not  as  clear 
as  the  Record  ought  to  show.  There 
would  be  no  need  for  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  water  to  be  allocated  to  this 
project  in  its  first  stage  because  you  are 
not  using  nearly  the  entitlement  of  the 
State  of  Nevada  In  the  first  stage  of  this 
project.  Under  no  circumstances  could 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ever  al- 
locate more  water  to  Nevada  than  he  has 
the  right  to  allocate  and  contract  under 
the  law  as  it  exists  and  under  the  Ari- 
zona-California case.  The  first  stage 
of  this  project  only  Involves  132,000 
acre-feet.  That  is  less  than  half  of 
what  Nevada  will  be  entitled  to  under 
the  compact  and  under  the  Arizona-Cal- 
ifornia decree. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    Yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  So  this  is  a 
problem  in  which  I  think  the  gentleman 
luiderstands  it  would  not  be  a  problem 
for  some  time  unless  the  Colorado  dried 
up  almost  altogether. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Yes,  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  further  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Now,  it  is 
true  as  the  gentleman  points  out  that 
in  the  initial  stages  it  will  only  take 
a  small  amount  of  allocation  to  the 
State  of  Nevada.  But  on  page  3  of  the 
report  you  finally  come  up  with  the  con- 
clusion that  estimated  delivery  require- 
ments for  ultimate  development  la 
312,000  acre-feet,  occurring  in  about  the 
year  2020. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  that  is  a  long 
way  off.  But  my  point  is,  the  Secretary 
being  limited 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    Yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  First,  to 
make  any  determination  and  then  what 
assurance  can  we  have  that  he  will  not 
enter  into  a  contract  that  will  cause 
delivery  of  water  in  excess  of  the  limita- 
tion to  the  State  of  Nevada? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Let  me  say 
this  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  and 
I  believe  we  can  clear  this  up. 

The  312.000  acre-feet  about  which  we 
are  talking  is  delivery  water  where  it  is 
going  to  be  needed.   It  is  water,  some  of 
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which  will  be  returned  to  the  stream  and 
for  which  Nevada  would  be  entitled. 
The  determining  factor  is  depletion  of 
the  river  flow.  Now.  there  is  going  to 
have  to  be  supplemental  water  from 
some  place  else.  At  the  present  time 
their  supplemental  water  or  the  main 
supply  of  supplemental  water  will  be  the 
underground  supplies  which  can  be  fed 
into  this  project,  plus  the  water  out  of 
the  Colorado  River. 

Since  the  State  of  Nevada,  assuming 
that  7.5  million  acre-feet  of  water  will 
be  available  for  distribution,  the  State  of 
Nevada  would  be  entitled  to  300.000  acre- 
feet  of  consumptive  use  water.  They 
already  have  41.000  acre-feet  of  that 
water.  So  they  only  have  259.000  acre- 
feet  of  water  left.  In  other  words.  41.000 
acre-feet,  plus  12.000  acre-feet,  is  53,000 
feet.  If  this  entire  project  is  worked  out 
any  number  of  acre-feet  over  and  above 
the  300,000  acre-feet,  entitlement  of 
Nevada  would  have  to  come  from  sup- 
plies other  than  out  of  the  Colorado 
River  water,  unless  water  were  imported 
from  some  other  basin  and  put  into  the 
Colorado  River  up  above  Lee's  Ferry  and 
be  made  available  to  the  Colorado  River. 
Now  please  understand  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  consumptive  use  water.  Some 
of  the  delivered  water  from  the  river 
may  be  returned.  If  so,  Nevada  would 
be  entitled  to  credit. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The 
decree  in  the  case  of  Arizona  versus  Cali- 
fornia in  ibi •3'  provides 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Yes. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  there 
is  an  insufficient  mainstream  water  avail- 
able for  release,  then  there  is  a  method 
whereby  each  State  would  reduce  its 
amount. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  the 
Secretary  finds  that  there  is  less  than 
7.5  million  acre-feet,  must  he  include 
in  this  contract  with  the  State  of  Nevada 
or  the  base  in  connection  therewith  that 
they  will  take  a  reduction  in  the  amount? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  They  would 
not  have  any  rights,  let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  to  get  more 
than  300.000  acre-feet  or  whatever  they 
would  be  entitled  to.  and  if  they  use  this 
project,  to  its  maximum  the  water  has 
got  to  come  from  some  place  else  other 
than  the  Colorado  River,  if  more  than 
300.000  acre-feet  is  needed  for  this  and 
the  other  allocation  heretofore  referred 
to. 

Let  me  say  this  in  finality,  because 
I  want  to  let  someone  else  talk,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  hearings,  either  in 
the  subcommittee  or  the  full  committee, 
to  indicate  that  there  Vv-as  any  e?Tort  or 
attempt  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  enlarge 
or  to  diminish  any  of  the  existing  rights 
with  regard  to  Colorado  River  water,  and 
I  would  be  willing  to  testify  in  any  court 
test  that  it  was  not  our  intention  in  tne 
subcommittee  to  do  this,  it  was  not  our 
intention  in  the  full  committee  to  do  this 
in  any  manner. 

What  we  are  simply  trying  to  do  is  to 
make  available  to  the  State  of  Nevada 
an  opportunity  to  use  what  they  are 
entitled- to,  exactly  as  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado has  done  in  several  instances  with 
regard  to  this  Upper  Colorado  water. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  his 
explanation. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Since  we  have  the  acre- 
feet  of  water  settled  and  in  good  shape, 
as  I  imderstand  this  project  the  first 
stage  is  at  a  cost  of  $49  million. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  HALEY.  All  of  that  money  is  to 
be  repaid  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States-  in  a  50-year  period? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  that  up.  I  had 
hoped  to  get  to  that,  but  I  used  too  much 
time  on  other  matters. 

The  point  is  this:  There  is  not  one 
dime  in  this  project  that  is  not  reim- 
bursable with  interest  beginning  with  the 
time  of  construction.  There  is  no  sub- 
sidy of  any  kind  in  this  project  unless 
Dy  building  the  subsequent  reservoir 
there  is  a  small  item  of  fish  and  wildlife 
and  recreation  which  is  controlled  by 
another  law  passed  by  the  Congress.  I 
want  to  say  further  there  is  about  $1 
million  that  goes  into  the  Nellis  Air  Force 
Base  which  would  be  nonreimbursable. 
If  we  did  not  make  that  nonreimbursable 
we  would  force  the  Air  Force  to  get  an 
appropriation  to  pay  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  then  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  would  put  it  right  back  in 
the  Treasury  where  it  started  out  in  the 
first  place.  We  do  away  with  a  book- 
keeping transaction. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  projects  that  has 
come  out  of  any  of  the  western  country. 
The  Federal  Government  will  receive 
every  dollar  that  it  put  into  this,  plus 
interest,  over  a  period  of  50  years.  The 
people  were  aboveboard.  they  did  not 
try  to  put  in  here  some  fringe  benefits 
that  were  not  there,  as  was  the  case  in 
some  of  these  others  I  had  some  doubt 
about. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  so  much.  This 
development  was  worked  up  through  the 
astute  questioning  of  the  witnesses  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  and  getting 
the  information  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  will  yield  no  further. 

I  have  ether  requests  from  my  side  of 
the  aisle  for  time. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes!. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  commenting  on  the 
merits  of  this  legislation,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the 
author  of  this  bill,  our  colleague  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Baking  1.  In  my  judgment 
he  is  one  of  the  very  able  and  conscien- 
tious legislators  in  this  House.  My  nor- 
mal instinct,  frankly,  seeing  his  name  on 
a  bill.  wouM  be  to  say.  "This  bill  can  be 
supported  without  going  any  further  into 
the  details." 

I  am  sympathetic  with  the  problem 
that  he  has  and  with  his  effort  to  assist 
his  area  in  the  solution  of  a  very  serious 
problem  that  it  has.  The  water  prob- 
lem in  this  coimtry  is  a  problem  that  is 


growing  in  its  intensity.  We  all  know 
the  problem  that  the  West  has  had  in 
obtaining  water,  but  I  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  problem  of 
obtaining  water  for  municipal  and  other 
uses  is  becoming  a  problem  in  many, 
many  other  areas  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
problem  we  must  address  ourselves  to  in 
a  conscientious  manner. 

What  makes  me  rise  to  question  the 
advisability  of  the  course  of  action  that 
we  are  pursuing  here  today  is  the  fact 
that  the  problem  that  we  seek  to  solve 
by  the  proposed  action  is  basically  a 
problem  to  be  solved  by  Clark  County, 
Las  Vegas,  and  the  other  Nevada  com- 
munities involved.  Their  problem  is  no 
different  than  the  problem  that  other 
communities  have.  I  happen  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  it.  Not  long  ago,  my 
home  city,  for  example,  which  had  been 
able  to  obtain  its  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water  from  underground  sources, 
found  that  those  sources  were  running 
out. 

That  city.  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  had  to  seek 
another  outlet,  another  source  to  be 
tapped,  for  water  to  serve  its  growing 
population.  A  few  years  ago,  therefore, 
they  determined  that  the  only  way  that 
they  could  solve  the  problem  satisfac- 
torily was  to  go  over  30  miles  to  Lake 
Michigan  and  tap  that  source.  As  a  re- 
sult, they  had  to  put  in  pipelines  buy 
easements,  put  in  pumping  stations  and 
all  the  rest — the  very  same  thing,  really, 
which  the  U.S.  Government  will  do  for 
Clark  County,  Nev.,  in  this  particular  in- 
stance. 

As  I  understand  it,  at  least  from  the 
discussion  and  reading  the  reports,  this 
is  not  a  matter  of  making  available  a 
source  of  water  which  could  be  tapped. 
This  is  a  matter  of  transporting  water 
to  which  Nevada  is  entitled  from  one 
point  to  another  point,  from  Lake  Mead 
to  Clark  County. 

As  I  analyzed  this,  I  wondered  why 
that  was  any  different  from  the  situation 
my  home  community  faced.  We  bonded 
ourselves  for  over  $8  million  in  just  one 
community  to  get  this  water  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  city  of  Green  Bay. 

One  can  say.  and  I  agree,  that  the  bill 
provides  that  the  money  advanced  for 
costs  will  be  repaid  by  this  area  and  re- 
paid with  an  interest  charge  which  is 
stipulated,  over  th?  apparent  lifetime  of 
the  facility  itself.  50  years. 

In  Green  Bay.  by  financing  this  our- 
selves, by  using  our  own  ability  to  issue 
bonds,  we  have  reduced  the  remainder  of 
our  bonding  capacity  so  that  we  do  not 
have  that  ability  to  borrow  for  other 
purposes  we  might  find  desirable  and 
needed. 

Furthermore,  at  the  present  time — this 
makes  it  even  more  necessary  that  I  call 
attention  to  this  situation — another 
community  in  my  district,  the  city  of 
Appleton.  has  the  same  problem  Clark 
County  has.  It  has  the  same  problem 
Green  Bay  had  a  number  of  years  ago 
before  the  pipeline  was  put  in.  Apple- 
ton  must  soon  seek  another  source  of 
water.  Its  present  water  supply  will  not 
take  care  of  the  city's  needs.  What  are 
they  doing?  They  are  searching  out 
means  to  meet  this  problem  and  are  con- 
sidering  doing   what   Green   Bay   did; 
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namely,  going  40  or  50  miles  to  Lake 
Michigan  to  tap  that  source,  putting  in 
pipelines  and  pumping  stations,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  believe  it 
should  be  pointed  out.  so  that  the  record 
will  be  clear,  the  people  in  this  area  have 
bonded  themselves  for  approximately 
$16  million  in  order  to  make  this  water 
project  possible. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  had  a 
visit  with  some  of  the  people  from  Leis 
Vegas  last  week.  I  understand  they  do 
have  a  problem  with  respect  to  internal 
distribution  of  water  within,  let  us  say, 
the  city  of  Las  Vegas.  They  have  to  re- 
verse the  flow,  which  causes  problems 
and  costs  in  connection  with  their  own 
municipal  water  system. 

But  they  have  not  bonded  themselves, 
nor  will  they  finance  the  actual  trans- 
portation by  pipeline,  with  the  pmnping 
stations  and  all  the  other  things,  for  this 
water  from  Lake  Mead  to  that  point. 
They  have  other  costs.  Our  communi- 
ties may  have  extra  costs  in  other  areas. 

I  am  sympathetic.  Do  not  misunder- 
stand me  at  all. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  think  the 
people  there  have  been  very  well  pleased 
to  have  been  able  to  do  this.  However, 
we  are  really  talking  about  two  different 
areas. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  But  the 
problem  is  the  same.  That  is  the  only 
thing  that  bothers  me. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  They  are  two 
different  areas  to  this  extent.  We  are 
dealing  with  water  transportation  in  the 
West  over  mountainous  areas  as  com- 
pared to  transporting  it  over  level  areas 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  where  the 
engineering  costs  and  other  costs  are  so 
much  different.  They  are  so  much 
greater  in  the  West.  These  people  have 
gone  about  as  far  as  they  can  go  in  their 
bonded  indebtedness  to  meet  this  re- 
quirement. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Then  I 
come  to  this  point:  If  the  city  of  Apple- 
ton  is  in  the  situation  where  it  has  used 
up  its  borrowing  authority  and  it  has 
other  expenses  that  it  has  to  incm-  for 
schools  and  otherwise,  are  you  saying 
then  that  is  the  excuse  and  we  can  come 
to  this  House  and  ask  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  build  or  finance  for  us  the 
pipeline  that  we  are  probably  going  to 
have  to  build  from  Lake  Michigan  to 
Appleton  probably  at  a  cost  of  $10  or 
$12  million?  I  do  not  see  where  there 
is  much  difference  as  to  the  volume 
of  water  or  the  population  to  be  served. 
Relatively  the  costs  are  the  same  as  for 
the  project  we  are  talking  about  financ- 
ing for  Clark  County,  Nev. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  a  cogent  argument, 
and  I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks. 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  her  statement.  The 
reason  why  I  rise  here  is  not  in  jealousy 
that  one  city  or  one  county  is  getting 
something  that  my  city  did  not  get.  It 
seems  to  me  we  have  really  presented 
here  in  this  bill  a  question  that  we  should 
decide  on  a  nationwide  basis  as  a  matter 
of  policy.  In  other  words,  as  this  prob- 
lem grows,  are  we  going  to  say  to  these 
conuntmities  such  as  Appleton,  Wis.,  and 
others — and  I  believe  there  are  some  in 
Michigan  and  around  other  parts  of  the 
Great  Lakes  where  they  will  have  to  go 
to  the  Great  Lakes  to  get  their  water 
supply  for  municipal  and  industrial  pur- 
poses— are  we  going  to  say  we  will  finance 
on  the  same  basis  as  provided  here  the 
construction  and  delivery  of  enough 
water  to  supply  you? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  First  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  for 
calling  attention  to  this  problem.  I  am 
delighted  to  have  his  support,  because 
this  problem  of  water  is  not  confined,  as 
people  thought  many  years  asjo,  to  the 
arid  and  semiarid  regions  of  the  United 
States.  When  the  Congress  in  1902  in 
its  wisdom  passed  the  reclamation  law, 
they  applied  it  only  to  the  17  Western 
States,  but  we  find  today  not  only  in  the 
Midwest  but  in  the  East  and  the  South 
that  water  is  a  nationwide  problem. 
Therefore,  the  gentleman  is  pointing  up 
what  should  be  done.  I  only  hope  that 
our  committee  will  take  a  nationwide 
look  at  this  and  change  the  basic  recla- 
mation law  to  make  it  apply  nationwide 
and  not  just  in  the  17  Western  States. 
The  problems  which  you  have  pointed 
out  in  your  State  and  the  problems 
which  exist  in  Michigan  and  the  prob- 
lems which  exist  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  can  be  attacked  from  a  national 
viewpoint  then  and  not  from  a  pro- 
vincial or  local  area  viewpoint  in  the 
West. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Let  me 
just  say  this:  Let  it  be  understood  that 
I  am  not  pleading  here  necessarily  for 
further  extensions  of  Federal  control  and 
Federal  involvement,  but  I  do  say  this: 
If,  as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  we  are 
going  to  decide  that  the  communities 
cannot  finance  water  dLstribution  or  the 
transportation  of  water  from  its  source 
to  its  place  of  need  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  step  in,  then  it  seems 
to  me  we  should  do  it  so  that  all  com- 
munities and  all  the  areas  are  treated  on 
an  equal  basis  and  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Yes.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  think  ac- 
tually first  that  the  passage  of  the  Rural 
Water  Act  and  the  passage  of  the  com- 
munity facilities  provisions  will  permit 
this,  plus  title  I  of  the  rivers  and  harbors 
bill,  which  I  understand,  and  my  mem- 
ory may  be  a  little  faint  on  it  now, 


authorizes  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  go 
into  the  entire  northeastern  part  of  the 
United  States  to  do  this  very  same  thing. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
in  coimection  with  the  study  looking  to- 
ward a  solution  to  the  water  problem  in 
that  area.  That  is  a  great  deal  like  what 
we  did  when  we  first  went  into  the  West- 
ern States  in  the  first  instance  and 
studied  what  could  be  done. 

If  the  gentleman  would  let  me  proceed. 
The  programs  that  are  available  xmder 
the  municipal  projects,  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  operations,  and 
the  Commimity  Facilities  Act,  are  avail- 
able to  this  area,  but  this  kind  of  a 
project  does  not  qualify  under  the  pro- 
grams, whether  it  is  in  Clark  County, 
Nev.,  or  in  Brown  County,  Wis.,  or  Ou- 
tagamie County,  Wis.,  this  is  something 
new  and  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  to  admit  that. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Oh,  no,  no, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  do  not  ad- 
mit it  is  something  new,  because  I  would 
have  to  plead  guilty  as  probably  being 
the  one  who  helped  to  start  a  precedent 
for  his  sort  of  thing  in  connection  with 
the  Canadian  River  project  in  my  own 
district,  which  carries  water  by  pipeline 
clear  down  into  the  district  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Lubbock.  Tex.  [Mr.  MahonI. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Then,  if 
we  are  doing  it — if  we  have  been  doing 
it — ^I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  catch  it 
at  that  point.  We  have  created  some 
precedents.  I  guess.  But  my  point  is  now 
that  we  know  this  is  a  problem  that  is 
going  to  exist  nationwide  and  not  just  in 
one  area,  it  is  my  suggestion  that  we 
focus  our  attention  on  establishing  a  na- 
tional policy  so  that  all  communities  in 
an  equal  situation,  with  an  equal  prob- 
lem, can  obtain  equal  help  and  assistance 
if  it  so  desires  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  objection  is  to  sin- 
gling out  one  item  here,  one  item  there, 
one  community  here,  and  patterning  the 
program  based  upon  that  particular 
community,  with  others  receiving  no 
consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  problem  that  I 
wanted  to  present  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  to  present  to  the  House  itself, 
so  that  we  know  where  we  are  going  when 
we  do  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  frankly  suggest  that 

1  believe  we  are  moving  in  the  wrong  way 
when  we  take  out  this  one  isolated  proj- 
ect, and  I  would  suggest  further  we 
would  be  better  off  to  consider  in  this 
Congress  legislation  dealing  with  the 
overall  problem  and  make  it  available  to 
all  communities. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  ranking  minority  member-yield- 
ing  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  make  an  ob- 
servation and  a  query  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Certainly  I  appreciate  his  stating  the 
problem  as  clearly  as  he  has  stated  it, 
and  I  agree  that  we  must  have  some  na- 
tional policy  in  these  days  when  we  are 
not  only  doing  this  in  the  17  Western 
States,  but  it  is  a  national  problem,  as 
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indeed  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Rogers],  has  atjreed,  and  certainly  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  SaylorI. 

In  fact,  only  recently  I  read  one  of  the 
most  intriguing  articles  I  believe  I  have 
ever  read  about  a  national  combine  with 
our  sister  sovereign  nation  of  the  north 
to  perhaps  impede  the  flow  of  the  Laird 
or  Peace  Rivers  which  flow  into  Mac- 
kenzie Bay  or  the  Arctic  Ocean;  so  we 
would  have  more  power  and  more  water, 
not  only  in  the  breadbasket  of  Alberta 
and  so  forth,  but  in  our  own  breadbasket 
farther  north. 

This  is  entirely  within  the  feasibility 
and  engineering  know-how  of  this  day. 
and  we  must  do  it  sometime  on  an  inter- 
national scale. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  generally 
I  am  sympathetic  to  this  particular  re- 
quest, because  of  the  great  Air  Force 
base — Nellls — that  is  located  in  one  of 
these  towns — I  believe  halfway  between 
Las  Vegas  and  North  Las  Vegas — the 
Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  which  is  a  big  con- 
sumer of  water.  Last  year  during  the 
Desert-strike  operations  there,  and  as  a 
part  of  our  duty  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  we  saw  the 
crying  need  for  water  in  this  particular 
area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  the  Green 
Bay  Packers  put  out  a  lot  of  water  as 
they  did  against  the  Chicago  Bears  on 
last  Sunday  afternoon.  I  wonder  If  his 
city,  the  example  in  point,  has  any  mili- 
tary installation. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  was  more  than 
water  the  Packers  put  out. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  I  wondered  if  there 
was  a  military  installation  Involved  in 
the  situation  which  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  cites? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  No;  there 
is  no  military  Installation  or  any  other 
governmental  Installation  involved.  But 
I  wonder  whether  we  are  going  to  say  if 
you  have  a  military  installation  In  your 
area,  then  you  can  expect  all  kinds  of 
favored  treatment  on  the  basis  that  you 
have  a  Federal  facility. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  think  it  is  a  part  of  the 
additional  evidence  we  must  consider  on 
balance,  in  making  a  decision  like  this. 
Indeed,  as  we  did  in  the  question  of  the 
sometimes  ill-taken  "impacted  aid"  for 
some  military  installations,  where  there 
are  schools,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  TMr.  Baring  1. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  ap- 
preciate the  very  fine  personal  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  but 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  providing 
water  for  municipal  and  industrial  pur- 
poses has  long  been  an  integral  part  of 
the  reclamation  program.  These  pur- 
poses were  recognized,  for  example,  in 
section  9(c)  of  the  1939  Reclamation 
Projects  Act.  On  a  national  basis  they 
have  also  been  recognized  as  a  legitimate 
purpose  in  projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, which  serves  those  States  not  in- 
cluded within  the  reclamation  program. 
To  illustrate  this,  I  need  only  to  point 


II 


to  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958,  ap- 
proved during  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration. 

In  justification  of  Federal  construction 
of  the  southern  Nevada  water  supply 
project  I  should  point  out  first  that  there 
is  a  critical  Federal  interest  in  the  project 
area.  The  Members  of  this  House  no 
doubt,  recall  that  there  are  extensive  Air 
P'orce  aiid  atomic  energy  activities  in  Las 
Vegas  Valley.  The  atomic  test  site  is  a 
large  factor  in  the  local  economy.  The 
hearings  on  the  bill  reveal  that  Nellis  Air 
Base  is  very  short  of  water  today.  Thus 
base  will  be  an  important  user  of  water 
under  the  proposed  project  plan. 

Under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Arizona  against  California 
case,  decided  in  1963.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  clearly  is  the  water-master 
on  the  Colorado  River.  Under  that  de- 
cision he  will  decide  in  the  lower  basin 
who  goes  short  of  water  in  years  of 
drought.  No  one  can  use  the  water  with- 
out a  contract  with  him.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  built  Hoover  Dam  under 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  of  1928, 
and  the  southern  Nevada  water  supply 
project  is  essentially  only  an  adjunct  of 
the  multiple  purpose  Boulder  Canyon 
project. 

In  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958  the 
Congress  declared  that  "the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  participate  and  coop- 
erate" with  local  interests  in  developing 
water  supplies  in  connection  with  multi- 
ple-purpose projects  built  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  or  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. 

Some  Members  seem  to  feel  the  local 
residents  of  the  area  are  doing  nothing 
to  help  themselves  In  meeting  their  water 
needs.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  Most  of  today's  water  supply 
comes  from  artesian  wells.  In  order  to 
use  the  water  delivered  under  the  south- 
em  Nevada  project,  major  revisions  will 
have  to  be  made  in  the  distribution  and 
pimiping  system  of  the  Las  Vegas  Water 
District.  In  anticipation  of  the  Federal 
project  the  voters  in  the  district  area 
already  have  approved  construction  of 
facilities  which  will  cost  $17.1  million. 
Of  this  amoimt  $15.7  million  will  be 
raised  through  municipal  bonds. 

The  program  of  the  Community  Facili- 
ties Administration  does  not  include 
projects  of  this  magnitude.  According 
to  the  1963  report  of  the  Commimity 
Facilities  Administration  96  percent  of 
their  projects  are  located  In  towns  of 
less  than  2.500  population.  Almost  none 
of  these  projects  have  exceeded  $1  mil- 
lion in  cost.  That  program  has  no  rele- 
vancy to  the  water  requirements  of 
southern  Nevada. 

You  have  heard  an  argument  that  the 
people  in  southern  Nevada  should  be  able 
to  build  this  project  since  the  people  of 
Green  Bay.  Wis.,  have  been  able  to  build 
a  pipeline  and  filtration  project  bring- 
ing water  from  Lake  Michigan.  Accord- 
ing to  the  OfiBce  of  the  Water  Superin- 
tendent in  Green  Bay.  that  project  cost  a 
total  of  $51/2  million,  of  which  only  $3 
million  was  invested  in  the  pipeline  sys- 
tem. The  rest  of  the  $6V2  million  went 
into  a  filtration  plant. 

The  first  stage  of  this  project  in  south- 
ern Nevada  will  cost  $49  million.    There 


is  no  comparison  in  the  engineering  prob- 
lems involved  between  Green  Bay  and  the 
Las  Vegas  project.  The  Green  Bay  proj- 
ect involved  a  lift  of  only  390  feet  where- 
as the  Lift  in  the  case  of  the  southeiii 
Nevada  project  will  be  1.360  feet.  Even 
with  the  Federal  expenditure  of  $49  mil- 
lion for  the  first  stage  alone,  the  water 
users  in  southern  Nevada  will  have  to 
bear  their  own  water  treatment  cost  and, 
as  indicated  before,  a  very  substantial  in- 
vestment in  distribution  facilities, 
amounting  to  more  than  $17  million. 
This  local  cost  is  over  5  times  the  cost  of 
Green  Bay's  local  facilities. 

The  Congressman  from  Wisconsin  Is 
trying  to  compare  a  $3  million,  relatively 
level  pipeline  system  with  a  complicated 
mountainous  system  and  regulating  res- 
ervoir that  will  cost  $49  milUon.  The  city 
of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  has  a  population  of 
81,000  people.  All  of  Clark  County.  Nev., 
has  a  population  of  about  three  times 
that  of  Green  Bay.  The  southern  Nevada 
project  with  all  its  complexities  will  cost 
16  times  that  of  the  Green  Bay  project. 
It  is  obvious  that  Green  Bay's  solution  to 
its  water  problem  has  simply  nothing  to 
do  with  the  actions  necessary  to  resolve 
the  water  problems  existing  in  southern 
Nevada. 

My  colleague  from  Wisconsin  also  re- 
fers to  a  local  pipeline  system  proposed  to 
be  built  by  the  city  of  Appleton,  Wis.  Mr. 
Dimick  of  the  Appleton  City  Water  De- 
partment says  that  their  project  will  cost 
about  $2'/2  million.  Appleton  has  a 
population  of  over  50,000  people.  As  I 
mentioned  before  the  population  of  all  of 
Clark  County  is  about  250,000  or  5  times 
that  of  Appleton.  The  Las  Vegas  Valley 
Water  District  alone  is  spending  almost 
7  times  as  much  as  Appleton  just  to  put 
the  Federal  project  water  to  use  in  its 
service  area.  The  Congressman  from 
Wisconsin  insists  on  comparing  a  peanut 
vrith  an  orange.    It  just  cannot  be  done. 

H.R.  3020  will  not  be  setting  a  danger- 
ous precedent.  Other  projects  such  as 
the  Norman  project  in  Oklahoma  and  the 
Canadian  River  project  in  Texas  have  in- 
volved the  same  principle.  The  interest 
rate  formula  is  the  one  approved  in  the 
1958  Water  Supply  Act.  Local  interests 
are  doing  their  share,  and  this  project  is 
urgently  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  this 
afternoon,  H.R.  2020,  is  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  a  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water  supply  project  in  populous 
and  rapidly  developing  Clark  County, 
Nev.,  containing  more  than  half  of  the 
State  of  Nevada's  population.  The  cities 
of  Las  Vegas,  North  Las  Vegas.  Hender- 
son, and  Boulder  City  will  be  served 
by  the  facility  as  will  Nellis  Air  Force 
Base  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
installation  located  in  that  area. 

I  earnestly  solicit  the  support  and  help 
of  my  colleagues  in  solving  one  of  my 
State  of  Nevada's  most  serious  problems 
by  supporting  this  bill.  Upon  water  the 
entire  future  of  southern  Nevada  de- 
pends. 

The  project  before  us  today  is  not  an 
irrigation-reclamation  project,  nor  it  is  a 
public  power  project,  it  is  essentially  a 
single  purpose  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply  development.  This  pump- 
ing and  pipeline  facility  will  tap  Nevada's 
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300,000  acre-foot  allotment  of  Colorado 
River  water  from  Lake  Mead  and  supply 
It  to  the  increasing  municipal  and  indus- 
trial needs  of  Clark  County. 

Over  the  past  two  decades  the  growth 
of  Las  Vegas,  North  Las  Vegas,  Hender- 
son, Boulder  City  and  all  of  Clark  County 
has  been  tremendous,  and  it  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  fastest  growing  areas  in 
America. 

For  many  years  now  the  demand  for 
the  ground  water  has  far  exceeded  the 
safe  yield  causing  serious  and  justifiable 
concern  that  the  underground  water 
supply  will  nin  entirely  dry. 

Our  experts  estimate  our  recharge  to 
Las  Vegas  Valley's  underground  basin  is 
only  25,000  to  30,000  acre-feet.  In  the 
year  1964  alone,  we  pumped  78,000  acre- 
feet  from  this  iindergroimd  basin,  about 
three  times  the  safe  yield  of  that  basin. 
Our  water  use  is  increasing  every  day, 
and  it  is  estimated  by  our  experts  that 
the  water  needs  in  Las  Vegas  Valley  in 
1970  will  be  In  the  area  of  160,000  acre- 
feet. 

The  estimated  $81  million  cost — $49 
million  for  the  first  phase — is  repayable 
by  the  iisers  at  interest.  A  bond  issue 
has  already  been  passed  In  the  area  to 
help  provide  the  financing  in  the  amoimt 
of  $15.7  million,  which  will  give  you  some 
Indication  of  how  strongly  the  people  of 
our  State  feel  about  this  particular 
problem. 

You  may  wonder  why  action  has  not 
been  taken  to  conquer  this  serious  water 
situation  until  now,  but  activity  on  this 
issue  had  been  delayed  awaiting  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Colorado 
River  Water  Co.  of  1922.  This  decision 
was  finally  returned  on  March  9,  1964. 
and  which  decision  among  other  things, 
allocated  300,000  acre-feet  of  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River  to  the  State  of 
Nevada.  These  are  the  waters  which  will 
be  utilized  in  this  southern  Nevada  water 
supply  project  under  discussion  today. 

At  the  present,  the  State  is  using  only 
25.000  acre-feet  of  this  300,000  acre-feet 
allocation  from  the  Colorado  River,  pri- 
marily because  of  the  inadequacy  of 
facilities  for  transportation  of  water. 
The  project  before  us  today  would  en- 
able the  State  to  put  part  of  its  entitle- 
ment to  beneficial  use  to  sustain  the 
present  economy  and  provide  for  expan- 
sion. In  other  words,  this  project  is 
merely  the  vehicle  with  which  Nevada 
will  be  able  to  realize  the  full  benefits 
of  that  entitlement. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  critical 
need  and  great  urgency  to  have  this  proj- 
ect approved.  In  the  arid  southern  ex- 
tremes of  my  State  water  is  the  magic 
difference  between  growth  and  decay, 
prosperity  and  hard  times,  strength  and 
weakness.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
In  the  Clark  County  region  of  Nevada 
because  it  is  the  fastest  growing  section 
of  one  of  the  fastest  growing  States. 
Clark  County  has  already  outstripped  its 
inderground  water  and  there  Is  immi- 
nent danger  of  exhausting  this  resource. 

In  short — without  this  legislation 
southern  Nevada  will  have  no  water 
witliin  a  very  short  time.  All  costs  are 
reimbursable  by  the  beneficiaries.  Fi- 
J^clally  and  technically  the  southern 
Nevada  water  supply  project  has  Inde- 


pendence and  feasibility.  It  is  vital  to 
the  survival  and  prosperity  of  the  peo- 
ple of  southern  Nevada,  and  I  earnestly 
solicit  your  support  in  making  this  criti- 
cally needed  project  a  reality. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation.  It  is  a  matter  that  was 
thoroughly  heard  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Reclamation  of  the  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Committee.  The  full  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
agreed  to  this  unanimously.  We  had  a 
complete  hearing  which  proved  to  our 
satisfaction  that  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  bill.  Our  friend  from  Nevada 
has  pointed  out  there  is  a  precedent  for 
this  in  several  projects.  For  this  we  have 
only  to  refer  to  the  Norman  project  in 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  86th  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  on  June  12,  1960.  And,  even 
before  that  we  had  the  Canadian  River 
project  in  Texas,  a  project  which  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  81st  Congress 
and  was  signed  into  law  December  29, 
1950. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  bill. 
The  people  of  the  State  of  Nevada  will 
pay  back  all  of  the  costs  of  this  with 
interest.  It  is  the  only  way  they  can 
solve  their  water  problem. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Rivers]  . 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation 
and  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
constructive  arguments  that  have  been 
presented  here  by  my  colleagues  in  favor 
of  this  legislation. 

I  have  heard  of  opposition  to  reclama- 
tion bills  where  irrigation  was  involved 
on  the  grounds  that  it  would  bring 
acreage  into  production  which  would 
only  add  to  existing  surpluses.  But  I 
have  never  heard  of  opposition  to  bring- 
ing more  water  into  a  city  or  cities  to 
keep  people  drinking. 

I  recognize  that  the  matter  of  water 
shortages  is  a  national  problem,  but  it 
is  also  one  that  comes  under  the  reclama- 
tion policies  that  have  been  followed  In 
the  West.  I  am  in  favor  of  making  It 
of  national  scope  so  that  we  can  take 
care  of  water  shortage  problems  in  New 
England  and  other  Eastern  States  and  in 
other  parts  of  our  country. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Roncalio]. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
very  able  subcommittee  chairman  and  my 
colleague  on  the  full  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee. 

I  have  listened  with  attention  to  the 
debate  on  this  bill  and  rise  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Saylor],  with  the  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Rogers],  and  with  my  other 
colleagues  of  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  of  both  political 
parties  who  are  unanimous  in  their  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 


I  would  not  do  so  if  there  was  one  lota 
of  possibility  of  damage  to  the  water 
rights  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  or  if 
there  existed  a  possibility  that  the  water 
appropriation  would  someday  inure  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  States.  I  have  listened  to  the  ar- 
gument of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Rogers]  and  I  consider  him  and  his 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
Chairman  Aspinall,  able  defenders  of 
the  waters  of  the  Upper  Colorado,  and 
am  happy  to  have  his  assurances  and  his 
concurrence  that  there  is  no  chance  of 
water  contracts  between  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  and  the  Las  Vegas  interests 
which  would  damage  upstream  water 
rights,  now  or  beyond  1990,  or  any  other 
future  date,  with  or  without  importations 
to  the  Green  or  Colorado  River  water- 
sheds. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  further  ob- 
servation I  want  to  make  and  I  think 
it  has  been  brought  out  very  clearly  dur- 
ing the  debate  here  today.  I  think  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  realiz- 
ing more  now  than  ever  before  that  there 
just  is  not  room  for  everybody  in  this 
country  to  live  on  the  banks  of  the  creek. 
The  only  way  in  the  world  we  are  going 
to  develop  this  country  is  to  make  water 
available  to  the  areas  where  the  people 
live  and  where  people  want  to  live.  I 
think  every  time  we  build  one  of  these 
projects,  we  are  increasing  the  wealth  of 
th  United  States  of  America.  I  think  if 
you  will  analyze  this  and  weigh  it  out, 
you  will  find  that  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram in  the  West  has  produced  many, 
many  times  more  than  it  has  ever  cost 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  and  will  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  the  wealth  and 
welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  would  urge  support  of  legislation  of 
this  type  and,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  suggested,  that 
this  should  be  made  available  to  the  cities 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  so  that 
they  can  have  their  water  supplies  which 
are  dwindling.  As  the  population  ex- 
plodes and  the  amoimt  of  water  is  not 
increased,  we  have  to  do  something  to 
meet  these  water  needs. 

I  think  this  is  a  challenge  that  we  can 
rise  up  to  meet  in  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion and  I  would  urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HH.  2020 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  south- 
ern Nevada  water  project,  Nevada,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act 
of  June  17,  1902;  32  Stat.  388.  and  Acta 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary 
thereto) ,  except  as  those  laws  are  Inconsist- 
ent with  this  Act,  for  the  principal  purpose 
of  delivering  water  for  municipal,  Industrial, 
and  Incidental  Irrigation  use.  The  principal 
features  of  the  southern  Nevada  water  proj- 
ect shall  consist  of  intake  faculties,  pumping 
plants,  aqueduct  and  laterals,  transmission 
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lines,  substations,  and  storage  and  regula- 
tory facilities  required  to  provide  water  from 
Lake  Mead  on  the  Colorado  River  for  distri- 
bution to  municipalities  and  industrial  cen- 
ters within  Clark  County.  Nevada. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  ap- 
propriate allocations  of  project  costs  to 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply  and. 
if  appropriate,  to  consideration:  Provided, 
That  all  operation  and  maintenance  costs 
fur  the  southern  Nevada  water  project  shall 
be  allocated  to  municipal  and  industrial  wa- 
ter supply.  Construction  costs  of  said  dam 
and  reservoir  allcc.ited  to  conservation  shall 
be  nonreimbursable. 

(b)  Alloc-itlons  of  project  costs  made  to 
munlclnDl  ;;nd  industrial  water  supply  shall 
be  repiivable  to  the  United  States  under 
either  the  provlsiof.s  cf  the  Federal  recla- 
mation laws  or  under  the  provisions  of  Wa- 
ter Supp'-v  Act  of  1953  (title  III  of  Public 
Law  85-500.  72  Stat.  319  and  Acts  amenda- 
tory therrcf  or  supplementary  thereto): 
Provided.  That,  in  cither  cuse.  repayment  of 
ccsts  rill"x;.^ted  to  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply  shall  include  interest  on  the 
un.iniortized  balance  of  such  allocations  at 
a  rate  equal  to  the  average  rate  (wiiich  rate 
shall  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury)  paid  by  the  United  States  on  its 
marketable  long-term  securities  outstar.ding 
on  the  date  of  this  Act  and  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum. 

(c)  If  conditions  permit  irrigation  use  of 
project  water,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
allocate  to  irrigation,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws,  an  appropriate 
portion  of  the  project  constrtiction  costs 
:Ulocated  to  municipal  and  industrial  water 
suoplv. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  a^ithorlzed  to 
enter  into  the  necessary  contract,  or  con- 
tracts, with  the  Colorado  River  Commlsson 
of  Nevada,  acting  for  the  State  of  Nevada, 
for  the  delivery  of  water  and  for  repayment 
of  the  reimbursable  construciion  costs,  not- 
v.-lthst.-.ndlng  provisions  of  Ecctijn  5  of  the 
Boxilder  dnyon  Act  (45  Stat.  1057). 

(b)  Construction  of  the  project  shall  not 
be  commenced  until  a  suitable  contract  has 
been  executed  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Colo- 
rado River  Commission. 

(c)  Such  contract  may  be  entered  into 
without  regard  to  tlie  List  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 9.  subsection  (c),  of  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1939.  and  may  rscognize  the 
rel.itive  priorities  of  municipal.  Industrial, 
and  irrigation  uses. 

(d)  Upon  execution  of  the  contract  re- 
ferred to  in  section  3(a)  above,  and  upon 
rompietion  of  construction  of  the  project, 
the  Secretary  shall  transfer  to  said  Colorado 
River  Commission  of  Nevada  the  care,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  the  intake,  pump- 
ing plants,  aqueducts,  reservoirs,  and  related 
features  of  the  southern  Nevada  wat«r  proj- 
ect upon  the  terms  and  conditions  set  out  in 
the  said  contract. 

(e)  When  all  of  the  costs  allocable  to  re- 
imbursable purposes  Incurred  by  the  United 
States  on  constructing,  operating,  and  main- 
Uiining  the  project,  together  with  appro- 
priate interest  charges,  have  been  returned 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Colorado  River 
Commission  of  Nevada,  s.^.td  commission 
shall  have  the  permanent  right  to  use  the 
Intake,  pumping  plants,  aqueducts,  reser- 
voirs, and  related  features  cf  t!ie  southern 
Nev.'da  water  supply  project  in  accordance 
with  said  contract. 

Sec.  4.  Such  amount  of  the  costs  of  con- 
struction rs  are  allocated  to  the  furnishing 
of  a  water  s'.ipp'.y  to  Nellis  Air  Force  Base  or 
other  defense  installations  shall  be  non- 
reimburs;ible. 

Sec.  5.  Expenditures  for  the  southern 
Nevada  water  project  may  be  made  without 
reyard  to  the  soil  survey  and  land  classifica- 
tion requirements  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment Appropriation  Act  of  1954  (43  U.S.C. 
390a). 


Sec.  6.  The  use  of  all  water  diverted  for 
this  project  from  the  Colorado  River  system 
shall  be  subject  to  and  controlled  by  the 
Colorado  River  compact,  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act  (45  Stat.  1057:  U.S.C.  617t) , 
and  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  (Treaty  Series 
994)    (59  Stat.  1219). 

Sec.  7.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
sums  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas  (during  the 
reading  of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  be  open  for 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRM/-N.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Page   1,  lines  9   and   10,  strike  out  "mu- 
nicipal,   industrial,    and    incidental    irriga- 
tion use."  and  insert  "municipal  and  Indus- 
trial use." 

Page  2,  lines  8  through  14  strike  out  all 
of  section  2(a)  and  Insert  the  following  in 
lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  ap- 
propriate allocations  of  project  costs  to  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  water  supply  and,  if 
appropriate,  to  fish  and  wildlife  and  recrea- 
tion: Provided,  That  all  operation  and  main- 
tenance costs  for  the  southern  Nevada  water 
project  shall  be  allocated  to  municipal  and 
industrial  v/atcr  supply.  Construction  costs 
of  the  River  Mountains  dam  and  reservoir 
allocr.ted  to  fish  and  wildlife  and  recreation 
shall  be  r.or.reimbursable  In  accordance  with 
the  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act 
(79  Stat.  213)." 

Page  3.  line  2,  after  "States"  insert  "in 
not  more  than  fifty  years". 

Page  3,  lines  4  through  18,  strike  out  all 
of  subsection  (c) . 

Page  3.  line  19  through  24.  strike  out  all 
of  section  3(a)  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec. 3.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada, acting  through  the  Colorado  River 
Commission  of  Nevada  or  other  duly  author- 
ized State  agency,  for  the  delivery  of  water 
and  for  repayment  of  the  reimbursable  con- 
struction costs." 

Page  4.  line  7,  strike  out  "Commission." 
and  insert  "Commission  or  other  duly  au- 
thorized State  agency." 

Page  4,  lines  11  and  12.  after  "1939"  strike 
out  ",  and  may  recognize  the  relative  prior- 
ities of  municipal.  Industrial,  and  irrigation 
uses". 

P.TCe  4.  line  16,  after  "Nevada"  insert  "or 
other  duly  authorized  State  agency". 

Page  4.  line  25  strike  out  "Colorado  River 
Commission  of  Nevada,  said  commission" 
and  insert  "State  of  Nevada,  said  State". 

Page  5.  lines  9  through  12,  strike  out  all  of 
section  5. 

P;  ge  5.  line  13.  strike  ovt  the  section  desig- 
nation "6."  and  insert  "5." 

Pnee  5.  line  16.  after  "1057:"  insert  "43". 
Page  5.  after  line  19,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  6.  In  nil  wat°r  supply  contracts  for 
the  use  of  water  in  Nevada  under  this  Act 
or  section  5  of  the  Bouldei-  Canyon  Project 
Act  (45  Stat.  1057)  the  Secretary  shaU  recog- 
nize the  Intrastate  priorities  of  water  rights 


to  the  use  of  water  existing  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act:  Provided,  however. 
That  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  validating  any  right  diminished  or  lost 
because  of  abandonment,  nonuse,  or  laclt 
of  due  diligence,  nor  shall  anything  in  this 
Act  be  construed  as  affecting  the  satisfaction 
of  present  perfected  rights  as  defined  by  the 
decree  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  Arizona  against  California  et  al.  (373  U.S. 
340)." 

Page  6.- lines  6  through  9,  strike  out  all  cf 
section  7  and  insert  the  following  in  lieu 
thereof: 

"Sec.  7.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  south- 
ern Nevada  water  project,  Nevada,  the  sum  of 
$87,003,000  (September  1965  prices)  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  Jus- 
tified by  reason  cf  ordinary  fluctu-'^.tions  in 
construction  costs  as  indicated  by  engir.eer- 
ing  cost  indexes  applicable  to  the  tjpes  of 
construction  involved  herein." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I^Ir. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

I  wish  to  try  to  clarify  and  make  cer- 
tain the  provisions  as  outlined  in  section 
6  of  the  bill  with  relation  to  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act,  and  to  point  out 
that  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act 
does  not  authorize  nor  compel  the  upper 
basin  States  to  deliver  the  7,500.000 
acre-feet  of  water  at  Lees  Ferry.  How- 
ever, it  does  provide  that  over  a  10-year 
period  the  upper  basin  States  are  obli- 
gated to  deliver  75  million  acre-feet  of 
water  at  Lees  FeiTy. 

The  reason  for  calling  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  is  that  I  do  not 
v/ant  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Interior  to  cet 
any  authority  whatsoever  in  the  inter- 
pretation and  application  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  Arizona  against  Cali- 
fornia to  a.ssume  when  there  is  a  deilcit 
he  has  an  obligation  to  demand  water 
from  the  upper  basin  States. 

The  decree  at  section  (B)  (3)  provides 
that  when  there  is  insufficient  main- 
stream water  available  of  7,500.000  acre- 
feet  then  the  Secretary  without  regard 
to  State  lines  will  allcxiate  the  water,  in 
the  lower  basin  States. 

As  I  interpret  it — and  if  there  is  any 
question  about  it  among  the  members 
of  the  committee,  it  should  be  made 
clear — the  Secretary  would  not  have  any 
authority  to  allocate  the  waters  in  the 
upper  basin  States  at  all.  If,  under  this 
bill,  they  only  have  the  right  to  estab- 
lish their  priorities  as  of  the  enactment 
of  this  law,  then  under  no  circumstances 
could  the  SecretaiT  of  the  Interior  re- 
quire the  upper  basin  States  to  deliver 
any  water  and  no  authority  and  no 
rights  will  be  given  to  the  State  cf 
Nevada  to  require  anything,  other  than 
what  is  required  under  the  pro'.isions  of 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act.  for  the 
delivery  of  the  75  million  acre-feet  over 
a  10-year  period  v;hen  the  Secretary  of 
the  liiterior  enters  into  th's  contract,  he 
should  specify  that  he  cannot  dem.and  of 
the  upper  basin  States  the  deliveiT  of 
any  water. 

I  do  not  v.-ant  him  under  this  legisla- 
tion, or  pny  proposal  by  Congress,  ever 
to  have  that  authority,  although  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  Arizona  against  Ca7i- 
fcrnia,  said  that  "in  order  for  you  to  get 
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water  out  of  Lake  Mead  or  other  projects 
you  have  to  have  a  contract  with  the 
Secretary."  I  do  not  want  the  Secre- 
tary to  have  a  right  to  issue  any  contract 
for  any  water  north  of  Lee  Ferry.  I  hope 
that  the  members  of  the  committee  will 
agree. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Let  me  say, 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  act- 
ing today  in  handling  the  bill,  if  the 
Secretary  did  not  have  that  right  under 
the  case  of  Arizona  against  California, 
and  the  compact  which  was  entered  into, 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  committee 
that  he  get  that  or  any  other  additional 
right  under  the  legislation  pending  be- 
fore the  House  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  who  speaks 
with  authority  and  experience  in  pro- 
tecting the  waters  of  Wyoming  as  well 
as  those  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
what  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
stated.  It  is  clear,  and  I  want  it  made 
clear,  that  if  the  Secretary  is  compelled, 
under  the  A-rizona  against  California  de- 
cision, to  make  an  allocation  because  of 
insufficient  water,  that  allocation  will  be 
made  according  to  the  decree  and  ac- 
cording to  the  priorities  of  rights  which 
were  in  existence,  which  will  be  filed 
within  2  years  from  March  9,  1964. 
That  does  not  affect  this,  nor  will  the 
contract  or  the  authority  given  to  the 
Secretary  under  this  legislation  author- 
ize him  to  make  any  demands  upon  the 
upper  basin  States. 

I  appreciate  what  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  said.  I  am  sure  that  the 
record  is  clear.  The  decree  which  says 
that  the  Secretary  shall  allocate  in  the 
States  "according  to  priorities  filed 
under  this  decree"  will  have  no  applica- 
tion to  the  upper  basin  States  and  ap- 
plies only  to  the  lower  basin  States. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  the  legislative 
history  of  this  act  to  show  that  this 
House  has  been  assured  there  is  no  dan- 
ger whatever  of  a  "fait  accompli,"  ever 
permitting  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  an  appropriation  over  and  above 
that  set  by  law  regarding  upper  States 
Colorado  River  water.  With  this  under- 
standing in  the  legislative  history,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  question  that  this  is 
proper  and  valid  legislation  and  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Nation,  not  jast 
Nevada  water  users.  I  am  happy  to  sup- 
port it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committea  ri.5es. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  SisK,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'H.R.  2020)   to  authorize  the  Secretary 


of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  southern  Nevada  water 
project,  Nevada,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  597,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  [After  a  pause.]  If  not, 
the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  * 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  or- 
der of  October  1,  further  proceedings 
on  this  bill  will  go  over  to  Thursday, 
October  7. 


THE  HIGHWAY  BEAUTIFICATION 
ACT 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  October  7,  this  body 
will  begin  to  consider  the  Kighv.-ay  Beau- 
tification  Act  of  1965— y.  2084.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
I  can  report  to  this  House  that  this  legis- 
lation comes  before  you  after  extensive 
hearings  and  a  full  executive  session. 
It  has  been  fully  and  extensively  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  it  represents  what  I  believe 
to  be  good  legislation.  It  embodies  at 
once  both  the  proposals  of  this  admin- 
istration in  its  efforts  to  further  beautifi- 
cation  of  the  highways  of  our  Nation, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  gives  full  con- 
sideration to  the  interests  of  all  parties 
who  will  be  affected  by  the  legislation. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  be  on  the  floor 
during  the  general  debate  on  this  legis- 
lation and  I  am  sure  that  after  the  bill 
is  fully  explained  to  this  body,  it  will 
receive  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
Men;bers. 

THE  HIGmVAY  BEAUTIFICATION 
ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  mianimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  KLUCZYNSBCr.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  I 
am  happy  to  report  to  this  House  that 
on  tomorrow  a  most  important  piece  of 
legislation — the  Highway  Beautification 
Act  of  1965,  S.  2084,  will  be  brought  up 
for  consideration  by  this  body. 

I  urge  each  and  every  Member  to  be 
present  on  the  floor  during  debate  on 
this  legislation.  This  is  a  good  bill.  It 
is  brought  before  you  after  having  been 
fully  considered  in  committee  and  after 
having  been  properly  amended  to  carry 
out  a  much-needed  beautification  pro- 
gram for  our  highway  system,  while  at 
the  same  time  taking  into  consideration 
the  interest  of  such  legitimate  businesses 
as  advertisers,  junkyarders,  and  auto 
wreckers.  Listen  to  the  debate  on  this 
legislation  carefully  and  at  its  finish,  I 
know  you  will  understand  what  this  bill 
means,  what  the  committee  intended 
when  it  reported  this  legislation  and  I 
am  certain  that  then  you  will  support  S. 
2084. 


THE  HIGHWAY  BEAUTIFICATION 
ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
comiection  with  the  bill  about  which  you 
have  just  been  hearing  from  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  subcommittee 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  I  would  like  to  state  that  tomor- 
ro".'  the  House  will  begin  consideration 
of  the  Highway  Beautification  Act  of 
1965,  S.  2084.  This  bill,  which  is  the 
product  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  is  a  substantial  and  con- 
structive response  to  President  Lyndon 
Johnson's  message  of  May  26,  1965.  Un- 
der the  proviiioiis  of  the  bi"  a  partner- 
ship effort  betv.een  the  several  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
authorized  and  funded,  with  the  beau- 
tifxation  and  scenic  development  of  the 
Nation's  interstate  and  primary  high- 
v.'ays  as  its  major  targets. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  Members 
of  this  body  v;all  find  it  possible  to  at- 
tend and  participate  in  the  general  de- 
bate of  tliis  bill,  and  will  not  be  swayed 
by  some  of  the  misleading  information 
which  is  being  circulated  concerning  it. 
A  careful  reading  of  the  bill  and  the 
committee  report  will  establish  beyond 
question  that  the  bill  is  a  well  balanced 
and  carefully  constructed  measure,  de- 
signed for  constructive  action. 

Contrary  to  some  reports  which  you 
may  have  heard,  this  bill  does  not  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  on-premise  adver- 
tising by  restaurants,  motels,  service  sta- 
tions and  other  businesses,  wherever 
those  businesses  are  located.  Contrai-y 
to  some  repoits  you  may  have  heard, 
billboards  and  outdoor  advertising  de- 
vices are  permissible  in  commercial  and 
industrial  zones  under  this  bill.  Con- 
traiy   to  some   reports   you  may   have 
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heard,  the  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  must  be  in  agreement  as  to 
the  limitations  and  standards  which  will 
prevail  in  each  State,  and  this  bill  as- 
sures a  separate  hearing  on  these  im- 
portant questions  in  every  one  of  the  50 
States. 

When  you  have  heard  the  facts  con- 
cerning this  bill,  I  beUeve  you  will  want 
to  join  us  in  giving  it  your  enthusiastic 
support.       

THE  HIGHWAY  BEAUTIFICATION 
ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute:  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  those  from  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee in  commenting  upon  the  highway 
beautification  bill  which  will  be  presented 
to  the  House  tomorrow. 

All  of  the  country  is  rightfully  in- 
debted to  the  very  gracious  First  Lady  of 
our  land  for  her  interise  interest  in  pre- 
sei-ving  the  scenic  beauty  of  America  for 
future  generations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  coimtry  has  grown 
and  has  been  transformed  from  a  rural 
nation  into  an  urban  one.  as  the  sub- 
urban sprawl  has  spread  with  a  carpet 
of  concrete  across  more  and  more  of  our 
country,  we  lie  in  grave  danger  of  leav- 
ing to  future  generations  no  more  relic  or 
remembrance  of  our  time  than  the  garish 
clutter  symbolic  of  a  crass  commercial- 
ism. 

This  bill  contains  one  particularly  in- 
teresting feature.  One  section  of  the  bill 
would  permit  the  Federal  Government. 
in  concert  with  the  several  States,  to  ac- 
quire properties  of  land  for  scenic  en- 
hancement in  those  areas  adjacent  to  our 
arterial  highways  where  the  grandeur  of 
our  natural  beauty  might  be  preserved 
for  future  generations  of  travelers,  where 
scenic  drives  and  overlooks  might  be  lo- 
cated where  people  might  stop  for 
picnicking  or  breathing  in  the  breath- 
taking beauty  of  America,  where  wild 
flowers  indigenous  to  the  area  might  be 
seen,  and  where  the  beauty  of  our  land 
might  be  preserved. 


HIGHWAY  BEAUTIFICATION  ACT 
OP   1965 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana .  Mr .  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  highway  beautification  bill  Is  not  a 
bill  of  condemnation,  it  is  not  a  bill  of 
prohibition  against  free  enterprise  or 
against  the  advertising  industry.  It  Is. 
rather,  a  recognition  that  there  must  be 
some  regulation  of  a  reasonable  kind  so 
that  free  enterprise,  so  that  advertising. 


can  work  its  will,  and  so  that  the  rest 
of  the  folks  can  enjoy  this  country  too. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  we  would  pro- 
vide in  our  Highway  System  Act  that  peo- 
ple may  enjoy  better  this  country  and 
its  natural  beauty  while  not  injuring  in 
any  way  the  advertising  industry,  but 
simply  asking  them,  through  hearings, 
as  has  been  explained,  hearings  to  be 
held  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  to  de- 
termine what  is  reasonable  in  the  way 
of  regulation  of  the  great  advertising 
industry,  but  at  the  same  time  demand- 
ing of  them  that  there  be  some  regula- 
tion and  some  system  and  agreements 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

After  all.  those  sponsoring  the  major 
part  of  this  mileage  regulation  that  will 
take  care  of  signboards,  that  will  take 
care  of  junkyards,  that  will  take  care 
of  automobile  wrecking  yards,  but  at  the 
same  time  provide  enjoyment  for  all  of 
the  people  of  America  who  are  traveling 
these  wonderful  highways  we  are  con- 
structing. 

SAVE  THE  CHILDREN 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Wednesday  of  last  week,  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  the  Honor- 
able Sam  M.  Gibbons  from  the  10th  Dis- 
trict of  Florida,  introduced  a  bill  which 
makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  me. 

This  bill,  which  he  calls  Operation 
Good  Start  provides  for  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  training  of  child  develop- 
ment specialists  who  will  deal  with  chil- 
dren in  the  lower  grades  in  grammar 
school  who  are  emotionally  disturbed. 
The  ranks  of  the  underworld  are  swelled 
yearly  by  children  who  grow  up  emo- 
tionally disturbed.  If  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children  are  helped  early  enough 
in  life,  they  may  have  a  chance  at  decent, 
fruitful  lives.  The  Warren  Commission 
Report  shows  that  if  there  had  been  suffi- 
cient help  available  to  Lee  Oswald  when 
he  was  growing  up  in  New  York  City,  our 
beloved  President  Kennedy  would  be 
alive  today. 

Of  course,  this  bill  is  not  the  whole 
answer  and  no  one  maintains  that  it  is. 
The  most  successful  police  force  in  the 
United  States  considers  itself  lucky  if  it 
can  contain  crime,  hold  the  Une,  while  at 
the  same  time  in  other  cities  the  crime 
rate  soars.  While  we  wage  war  on  crime 
we  must  look  for  means  to  pra^ent  crime 
as  well.  According  to  J.  Edgkr  Hoover, 
crime  is  big  business  in  this  cl^imtry  and 
amounts  to  $26  billion  a  year.  If  we  can 
be  of  help  in  our  schools  to  children  who 
are  products  of  broken  homes,  who  have 
boiling  within  them  the  seeds  of  their 
own  destruction  and  the  destruction  of 
others,  we  will  have  taken  a  solid  and  a 
practical  step. 

I  want  to  congratulate  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida.  Congressman 
Gibbons,  for  his  thoughtfulness  and 
cotirage  in  Introducing  this  bill.    I  was 


the  attorney  general  of  Montana  for  a 
period  of  8  years,  and  I  have  represented 
young  people  in  criminal  cases  for  many 
more  years  than  that.  My  experience 
has  taught  me,  as  it  has  taught  others, 
that  the  only  way  to  effectively  attack 
cxume  is  to  attack  it  at  its  roots.  Con- 
gressman Gibbons  is  a  fine  and  able  leg- 
islator, as  we  all  know  who  have  watched 
his  work  as  the  floor  leader  for  the  pov- 
erty bill.  The  work  of  this  gentleman  is 
of  the  first  rank.  His  district  and  his 
Stat^  have  the  right  to  be  proud  of  him. 


HIGHWAY  BEAUTIFICATION  ACT 
OF  1965 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
rather  limited  time  I  will  briefly  point 
out  what  I  think  is  one  of  the  major  is- 
sues and  sources  of  misunderstanding  on 
the  pending  beautification  bill.  We  will 
elaborate  on  it  in  general  debate  tomor- 
row for  such  time  as  may  be  necessary. 

At  the  outset,  may  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  what  I  think  is 
a  gross — not  deliberate — misconception 
that  is  being  propagated  among  our 
Members  that  this  highway  bill  will  give 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  some  arbi- 
trary, dictatorial  powers  to  regulate  and 
dictate  where  and  under  what  conditions 
billboards  and  junkyards  may  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained.  It  is  nothing  of 
the  kind.  This  bill  merely  requires  that 
the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  this  legis- 
lation only,  must  enter  into  agreements 
with  the  States  to  do  two  things: 

First.  Where  land  is  used  for  indus- 
trial or  commercial  purposes,  but  has  not 
actually  been  zoned  by  the  State,  the 
Secretary  and  the  State  would  come  to 
agreement  as  to  the  designation  of  these 
areas,  based  on  the  criteria  the  State  now 
uses  in  its  normal  zoning  procedures. 
The  Secretary  would  have  no  power  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  any  actual 
zoning  a  State  or  local  subdivision  de- 
cided to  do. 

Second.  To  agree  on  the  criteria  which 
would  govern  the  size,  spacing,  and  light- 
ing of  signs,  except  on  premise  signs, 
where  they  are  allowed. 

Before  any  of  these  agreements  can  be 
entered  into,  hearings  must  be  held  in 
every  State  in  which  all  interested  par- 
ties can  be  heard  and  present  facts. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  must  report 
back  to  the  Congress  on  the  criteria  and 
other  factors  in  the  agreement  a  full 
year  before  control  would  go  into  effect. 
The  Congress  can  then  make  any  modi- 
fications it  feels  are  necessary. 

The  power  that  is  being  given  to  the 
Secretary  under  S.  2084.  the  Highway 
Beautification  Act  of  1965  has  precedent 
in  already  existing  law.  Title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  encompasses  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  and  spells  out 
quite  clearly  the  relationship  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  various  States  and  the 
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construction  phase  of  the  highway  pro- 
gram. 

May  I  cite  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mem- 
bers subsection  E  of  section  103,  title 
3CXIII,  United  States  Code,  wherein  the 
language  says  quite  clearly: 

The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to  ap- 
prove in  whole  or  In  part  the  Federal  aid 
primary  system,  the  Federal  aid  secondary 
system  and  the  Interstate  System  as  therein 
such  systems  or  portions  thereof  are  desig- 
nated or  to  require  modifications  or  revisions 
thereof. 

Let  me  cite  another  section  of  title 
XXm,  subsection  B  of  109.  I  read  this 
language: 

The  geometric  and  construction  standards 
to  be  adopted  for  the  Interstate  System 
shall  be  those  approved  by  the  Secretary  In 
cooperation  with  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  simple 
reading  of  these  two  sections  that  the 
Secretary,  and  properly  so,  has  the  full 
authority  to  determine  the  location  of 
highways  and  construction  of  highways. 
This  is  carried  out  in  cooperation  with 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  several 
States  by  the  Secretary. 

Under  the  new  section  of  S.  2084  the 
same  section  exists.  The  agreements  to 
control  of  billboards  are  to  be  worked 
out  in  agreement  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  several  States.  I  carmot  under- 
stand the  furor  over  this  that  this  is 
something  new  when  the  record  is  quite 
to  the  contrary. 

In  S.  2084  before  any  agreement  is 
reached  as  to  the  existing  location  and 
spacing  of  signs  there  must  be  public 
hearings  held  in  all  the  50  States.  There 
must  be  a  report  back  to  the  Congress 
by  January  10,  1967,  as  to  the  type  of 
standards  the  Secretary  will  adopt  and 
finally  there  must  be  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  Secretary. 

Let  me  further  add  that  if  the  State  is 
not  satisfied  there  will  be  a  judicial  re- 
view. 

My  experience  in  the  highway  program 
throughout  the  years  indicates  that  there 
has  been  almost  complete  cooperation 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  States. 
I  see  no  reason  for  this  to  change  under 
this  legislation. 

This  is  good  legislation,  it  is  needed 
legislation,  it  protects  the  interests  of 
those  afifected  by  it  and  we  must  pass  this 
bUl. 


HIGHWAY  BEAUTIFICATION  ACT 
OF  1965 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
two  lines  of  our  wonderful  patriotic  song, 
"America,  the  Beautiful,"  read: 

Oh  beautiful  for  spacious  skies. 
For  amber  waves  of  grain. 

But  today  across  this  great  Nation  of 
ours,  we  are  quite  often  saddened  by  an 
America  which  is  not  as  beautiful  as  it 
could  be. 
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We  Members  of  Congress  have  a  seri- 
ous obligation  to  the  American  people  to 
preserve  the  beauty  of  our  country.  We 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  carry 
out  this  obligation  by  approving  the 
Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965 
which  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
tomorrow. 

The  American  people  are  taxed  so  that 
we  might  build  roads  on  which  they  can 
travel — for  the  necessities  such  as  going 
and  coming  from  work  as  well  as  the 
pleasures  of  going  on  a  family  drive  in 
the  countryside. 

The  people  who  are  paying  for  these 
highways  deserve  to  have  these  highways 
protected  so  when  they  drive  along  an 
artery  they  can  enjoy  beautiful  scenery 
and  not  be  subjected  to  roadside  ugliness. 

In  the  words  of  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Anthony 
Celebrezze : 

Beauty  was  here  and  man  has  destroyed 
It  to  a  great  extent.  The  question  is  how  we 
can  change  man's  behavior  to  restore  beauty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we,  the  Members  of  this 
Congress,  must  begin  the  flght  back 
against  roadside  ugliness  by  approving 
the  highway  beautification  legislation. 


NEW  WAYS  FOR  NEW  DAYS 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  down 
through  the  years  our  National  Govern- 
ment has  evidenced  its  interest  and  con- 
cern in  education.  This  administration 
especially  has  in  a  variety  of  ways  shown 
tremendous  interest  and  concern  about 
the  problems  of  education,  the  problems 
that  arise  from  ignorance  and  the  pov- 
erty that  results  from  a  lack  of  educa- 
tion. 

One  of  America's  foremost  educators, 
formerly  at  Tulane  University  and  now 
president  of  Mercer  University  of  Ma- 
con, Ga.,  Dr.  Rufus  Carrollton  Harris — 
incidentally,  one  of  America's  most  fear- 
less speakers  in  behalf  of  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  right — recently  addressed  a 
convocation  of  the  Woman's  College  of 
Georgia.  In  the  course  of  that  address, 
he  alluded  to  some  of  the  means  by 
which  this  administration  is  attacking 
the  disease  of  px)verty  and  ignorance  and 
he  described  in  eloquent  terms  the  effect 
that  poverty  and  ignorance  have  on  our 
society  today. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  he  said: 

The  greatest  single  hope  for  our  Nation's 
certain  and  solid  advancement  rides  on  the 
success  of  this  embarkation. 

Mr.    Speaker,   Dr.   Rufus    Carrollton 
Harris'  address  is  as  follows: 
New  Wats  for  New  Dats 
(By  Rirfus  Carrollton  Harris) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  cannot  embark 
upon  my  address  this  morning  without  some 
acknowledgements.  First,  I  mention  the 
honor  done  to  you  and  to  me  by  the  presence 
of  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  a  renowned 
leader  of  the  American  Congress  for  half  a 


century  and  Mercer  University's  most  dis- 
tinguished living  alumnus.  Secondly,  I  ac- 
knowledge with  deep  appreciation  all  the 
evidences  of  welcome  and  esteem  extended 
by  a  friend  of  many  years,  your  president,  Dr. 
Lee.  I  felicitate  this  community  as  well  as 
the  State  for  his  leadership  and  your  educa- 
tional progress. 

To  all  the  students  here  I  offer  my  warm 
felicitations — and  my  firm  assurance.  They 
deserve  congratulations  for  choosing  to  be- 
gin this  stage  of  their  education  In  a  college 
so  fine  as  the  Woman's  College  of  Georgia, 
and  they  are  entitled  to  assurance  that  I  shall 
not  attempt  by  this  address  to  educate  them. 
I  am  not  guilty  of  speaking  In  excess  of  the 
prescribed  and  proverbial  allotment  of  time 
beyond  which  souls  are  not  saved,  nor  saints 
tempted  to  Impatience. 

An  ancient  Roman  poet  2.000  years  ago 
wrote  that  rolling  time  affects  the  status  of 
all  things,  so  that  what  once  was  held  In  high 
esteem  "from  honor  falls  and  something  new 
emerges  out  of  scorn  to  become  each  day 
more  desired."  It  Is  to  this  fact  that  I  speak. 
It  Is  obvious  that  many  southern  folkways 
"once  held  In  high  esteem"  in  the  areas 
known  to  most  of  these  students  are  giving 
way  to  something  new  as  Lucretius  wrote, 
emerging  perhaps  out  of  scorn.  Desegrega- 
tion In  southern  public  life  Is  becoming  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  winds  of  change 
are  blowing  aside  outworn  social  patterns 
like  withered  leaves  before  the  gale.  The 
unwritten  laws  of  color  and  caste  are  dis- 
appearing. Our  region  Is  beginning  to  com- 
prehend that  In  order  to  become  an  organic, 
functioning  part  of  the  United  States,  uni- 
fied In  a  new  society  of  national  greatness, 
some  of  its  ways  once  "held  in  high  esteem" 
must  from  honor  fall. 

But  much  of  the  South  remains  uncertain. 
This  uncertainty  frequently  is  apparent  In 
leadership,  and  it  is  a  factor  in  its  search 
for  leadership.  Who  will  the  South  follow? 
What  sources  will  afford  unselfish  and  com- 
passionate support?  Instead  of  backward 
through  the  embers  of  love  to  hate,  bitter- 
ness and  empty  revenge,  where  forward  must 
leadership  take  us  to  find  the  inspiration 
and  faith  by  which  we  southerners  may  live 
and  prosper?  What  Is  the  depth  of  our  con- 
cern over  the  extended  southern  crisis  in 
political  morality  and  fiilly  representative 
government?  How  deep  is  our  concern  for 
equal  jiastice  and  fair  economic  and  political 
practice?  These  are  questions  to  concern 
all  the  college  personnel  in  ova  region, 
whether  we  like  the  questions  or  not. 

In  some  ways  the  South  already  is  a  con- 
spicuous part  of  a  new  age.  In  these  years, 
for  Instance,  many  foreign  Joxirnalists  and 
scholars  visit  the  United  States.  They  come 
to  broaden  their  professional  horizons,  and 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  us.  Some- 
times more  readily  than  we,  they  have  be- 
come aware  of  the  strategic  importance  of 
southern  higher  education  and  Its  respon- 
sibility for  human  freedom  and  public  lead- 
ership. They  are  forming  and  conveying 
their  impressions  to  others,  day  by  day. 
We  are  thus  touching  the  lives  and  aspira- 
tions of  men  and  women  in  remote  parts  of 
the  world.  In  similar  fashion,  hundreds  of 
students  from  many  countries  aroiuid  the 
world  are  enrolled  in  Southern  colleges. 
Here  they  are  gaining  their  vivid,  personal 
Impressions  of  oxir  life,  favorable  or  not,  to 
take  back  to  their  people.  A  number  of 
them  perhaps  are  enrolled  In  this  college. 
We  should  be  pleased  when  we  are  able  to 
note  the  appreciation  acquired  by  them  of 
the  new  determination,  valor  and  compassion 
of  the  modern  South.  Only  this  past  month 
I  was  delighted  to  encounter  a  young  German 
I>ollticlan  in  Germany  whose  obvious  admi- 
ration of  American  ways  had  been  acquired 
by  his  good  college  experience  in  this  co\in- 
try.  Such  admiration  is  a  compliment  to 
lis. 
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Soutfiern  colleges  and  universities,  by  the 
hard  way,  are  coming  to  comprehend  their 
role  of  leadership   in  southern  life,  and  its 
intimate     Identiflcalion     with     educational 
opportunity.     But  their  hands  have  been  so 
full  of  multiple  race  problems  they  could  not 
cope  with  the  problem  of  poverty,  and  its 
attendant    poor    elementary    schooling.     All 
of  the  colleges  since  World  War  II  have  been 
confronted   with  many  problems,  of  which 
desegregaUon  was  only  a  part  of  the  total. 
Not  many  of  them  have  been  able  to  obtain 
the  necessary  political,  social,  economic,  and 
church    support.     There   have    been,   more- 
over not  only  the  two  known  worlds  of  white 
and   color   within   the   South   but  also  two 
other  worlds— the  world  of  the  rich  and  the 
world  of   the  poor.     Since  Appomattox  the 
South  ha.s  curried  two  major  burdens,  the 
complicated    burden    of    racial    disarrange- 
ments, and  the  uneven  regional  burdens  of 
poverty  and  Ignorance. 

Thus  without  adequate  preparation,  the 
swelling  of  college  enrollments  and  the  short- 
age of  competent  scholars  and  adpquate  facil- 
ities along  with  the  specter  of  financial 
famine,  have  crippled  the  sources  of  strength 
needed  by  southern  higher  education. 

Where  is  the  South  to  find  its  strength? 
Oppressed  by  huge  areas  of  poverty,  addicted 
to  a  cultural  enslavement  of  itself,  harangued 
by  some  politicians  who  mislead  the  people, 
overly  sensitive  even  to  fair  criticism,  what 
are  the  sources  of  southern  hope  for  ad- 
vancement? Whatever  else  her  old  ways  of 
life  afforded,  they  assured  stability  and  con- 
sistency of  expectation.  These,  too.  now  are 
gone  It  is  doubtful  if  any  group  of  students 
has  encountered  more  pertinent  questions. 
But  they  need  not  be  downcast;  the  problems 
are  not  hopeless. 

There  are.  I  believe,  several  good  answers: 
First,  there  is  appearing  a  new  enlightened 
self-interest  in  the  region.    This  is  observed, 
for  instance,  in   the  more  positive  assump- 
tions of  responsible  leadership  by  mr.ny  local 
communities,  by  many  great  business  houses, 
and  by  Industry,  extending  frequently   be- 
yond the  sign  of  the  dollar.    Second,  citizens 
in  the  non-South  are  learning  at  last  that 
their    own    long-range    interest    depends    In 
some  measure  upon   helping  us   in  a   com- 
radely   not  a  condescending,  way.     Happily, 
the  South  with  all  of  America  is  developing 
a    con.sciousness    of    kind,    with    no    section 
feeling   beset   bv   the   others.     We.  now   see 
that  all  of  us  are  in  the  center  of  contem- 
porary   national,    and    even    world    life    to- 
gether.   Th!rd.  while  misunderstood  by  many 
thoughtful    Americans    and    distrusted    by 
others,  there  is  a  powerful  new  source  of  help 
in  modern  Federal  assistance.    This  source  is 
affirmed  by  the  widespread  support  for  Appa- 
lachia.  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  legis- 
lation supporting  education,  and  the  mag- 
nificently increased  Federal  attack  on  pov- 
erty.   The  greatest  single  hope  for  our  Na- 
tion's certain   and   solid   advancement  rides 
on  the  success  of  this  embarkation. 

The  proposal  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  attack  poverty  and  ignorance  Is  the  logical 
response  to  the  long  years  which  brought  the 
population  explosion,  the  riotous  spirits  of 
nationalism    in    nations    newly    freed    from 
colonialism,  and   the  revolutionary  advance 
in  modern  industry  and  technology.    These 
facts   detonated   vast   needs   for   change   in 
the  character  of  social  action  and  welfare 
responsibilities     required     of     government. 
These  needs  will  not  vanish.    Attendant  upon 
such   circumstances,   the    challenge    of    the 
Great   Society    is   both   logical    and   timely. 
There  ore  increasing  needs  for  it.    With  new 
and  more  complex  problems  In  urbanization, 
automation,  the  diffusion  of  skills,  training, 
and  health.  If  planning  Is   neglected  there 
may  be  no  effective  escape  from  the  danger- 
ous disarrangements  which  these  conditions 
invoke.    Eugene  Patterson,  the  distinguished 
editor   of    the   Atlanta    Constitution,   writes 


feelingly  that  from  the  second  Industrial 
revolution  now  upon  us.  the  "uprooted  ml- 
(Tants  from  our  machine-tended  fields 
should  not  be  machined  again  to  urban 
design,  nor  should  they  be  compressed  into 
gray  blocks  of  cities — bales  of  faceless  hu- 
manity without  individual  will  or  release." 

The  chief  obstacle  to  any  good  society  is 
ignorance.      This    abounds    primarily    from 
poverty.     The  children  of  poor  families  are 
difficult    to    educate,    largely    because    their 
homes    lack    the    required    cultural    advan- 
tages.    There   are   severe  gaps   and   lags   In 
their     unprivileged     lives.       Their     schools 
arc  more  neglected,  and  generally  they  have 
less  apt  teachers  than  do  the  schools  of  more 
fortunate    children.      These    facts    are    not 
difficult  to  comprehend.    Marvin  Wall,  writ- 
ing for  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  has  declared 
that  there  Is  a  cycle  of  poverty.     "Families 
living  in  deprivation  are  likely  to  pass  their 
deprivation  on  to  their  children,  and  thence 
to  subsequent  generations."     What  so  many 
arc  likely  to  adjudge  as  laziness  and  lack  of 
ambition  Is  often  the  pessimism  and  defeat- 
Ism  established  by  years  of  failure  and  self- 
pity      These  conditions   contribute  actively 
to  the  school  dropouts,  the  submarglnal  em- 
ployment,   the    neighborhood    delinquency, 
and  even  the  ultimate  acceptance  of  a  life  In 
slummy    circumstance.    Many    southerners 
never  have  seen  a  real  slum. 

They  do  not  understand  that  while  they 
contain   manv   undesirable   types,   yet  such 
types  are  in  the  minority.    Good,  hardwork- 
ing people  constitute  the  great  majority  of 
the  inhabitants.    The  problem,  as  Ralph  Mc- 
Gill  has  shown  repeatedly.  Is  one  of  flesh 
and  blood,  with  poverty  and  neglect  being 
their  chief  causes.     It  Is  not  a  simple  one 
lending  itself  to  easy  cures.    The  war  on  pov- 
erty and  Ignorance  Is  a  gigantic  effort  fought 
on    many    fronts,    the    ultimate    success    of 
which  will  be  experienced  chiefly  by  dispell- 
ing the  dejection  and  doubt  of  these  people. 
As  we  enter  upon  more  bewildering  and 
explosive  times,  this  poverty  and  Ignorance 
will  add  seriously  to  the  growing  explosion 
potentials.    This  is  dangerous  to  government 
and  to  order.    We  were  slow  to  comprehend 
this  peril  because  the  population  explosion, 
and  the  effects  of  the  industrial  and  scientific 
revolutions,   were   slow   In   their   manifesta- 
tions.     Such    retarded    developments    con- 
cealed dangerous  leadership  and  educational 
deficiencies.    They  now  reveal  the  fact  that 
the  total  forces  of  education  in   our   area, 
public   and   private — including    the   church 
owned  and  related — are  Inadequate  for  the 
needs  and  stresses  of  our  time.     They  are 
Indeed  In  real  distress,  and  they  are  In  much 
need  of  local  support.    It  Is  pertinent  some- 
times to  show  that  the  first  need  of  educa- 
tion todav  is  to  educate  the  American  public 
on  how  badly  it  needs  It.    And  these  Indis- 
pensable and  critically  needed  colleges  them- 
selves need  and  deserve  community  support 
as  do  the  fine  organizations  Included  In  the 
United  Givers  F\md.    This  does  not  seem  to 
be    adequately    understood.      Their    plight 
reveals  a  deep  chasm  between  what  we  are 
and  what  we  wish  to  be.    In  these  fat  years 
all   Is  not  well   with   us   if  solicitude,  com- 
passion, modesty,  competency,  and  respon- 
sibility are  replaced  by  disregard,  ruthless- 
ness.  Immodesty,  the  quick  dollar,  and  self- 
indulgence.  Nevertheless  our  region  is  capable 
of  recovery  and  adequacy.     If  the  essential 
,  insight,  stamina,  and  courage  are  found,  its 
future  Is  bright— not  gloomy.     This  means 
that  we  must  direct  our  concern  for  the  fu- 
ture—not   the    past— and    as    good    citizens 
accept  the  countless  challenges  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  new  day.    Failure  to  meet  Its 
needs  can  lead  only  to  stagnation. 

I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  these 
students  to  what  I  regard  as  the  essential, 
personal  product  needed  by  the  South  from 
adequate  educational  resources.  An  impor- 
tant function  of  educational  institutions  la 


to  encounter  and  to  debate  ideas.  Such 
endeavor  is  normal  to  the  quest  for  truth. 
This  debate  will  sometimes  arouse  wide  and 
active  disagreement  and  dispute.  Everj-one 
should  expect  it.  Learning  advances  that 
way.  But  we  should  not  expect  this  process 
to  place  the  colleges  into  protest  and  tension 
which  degenerate  Into  strife  and  fracas.  We 
saw  too  much  of  that  In  California. 

The  strength  of  education  which  we  have 
gained  by  slow  and  painful  effort  will  be  set 
back,    as    Logan    Wilson,    president    of   the 
American  Council  on  Education  stated:  "If 
college  campuses  are  allowed  to  become  dis- 
sension centers  and  embroilment  opportuni- 
ties."    In   a  period  when  so  many  strident 
voices  are  demanding  that  we  follow  them, 
and   are  seeking  to  confuse   us.   and  when 
there  is  so  much  presented  manifesting  bad 
taste  and  poor  breeding,  our  culture  needs. 
now.  an  improved  Image  of  unselfish  thought. 
gracious     life,     and     dignified    deportment. 
This  image  may  be  established  by  an  educa- 
tional experience  from  which  should  emerge 
the  example  of  an  unobtrusive  dissimilation 
and  manner  to  portray  poise,  calm,  and  re- 
laxed assurance.     In  an  Informal  sense  that 
art   has   suffered   from   the   neglect   of   the 
aristocratic  temper  which  tailored  It.    It  has 
been  kept  alive,  however,  by  those  concerned 
with  equanimity  and  the  fltness  of  things. 
Its  relevance  lies  in  the  Intangible  area  of 
inner  qualities  of  character  which  bear  ac- 
complishment  and    attainment   lightly.    It 
scorns  the  notion  that  one  must  prove  good 
birth,  or  make  known  great  learning,  or  claim 
great  virtue,  or  assert  personal  opulence,  or 
proclaim  superior  accomplishments.    If  you 
find  the  moderate  and  the  disciplined  more  to 
yovu:  liking  than  the  boorish  and  the  promis- 
cuous; if  you  prefer  discrimination  and  taste 
to  vulgarity  and  crassness;  If  you  Insist  that 
an  Important  matter  In  life  Is  the  manner 
of  living  It.  this  portrayal  which  I  urge  of  re- 
laxed poised  confidence  is  your  cup  of  tea. 
It  is  ambition,  desire,  purpose,  ability,  and 
duty.  Integrated  Into  a  matchless  composite 
of  inner  and  outer  harmony. 

The  attributes  of  cultivated  ease  which  the 
Renaissance  man  called  sprezzatura  have 
been  displayed.  In  one  form  or  other,  by  great 
men  In  every  age.  It  Is  a  luxury  which  this 
generation  can  afford.  In  a  period  which 
finds  many  people  disporting  themselves  in 
Insensitive  beatnik  rags,  it  suggests  the  im- 
portance of  the  amenities  and  the  civilities 
of  life.  In  a  society  allowing  so  much  per- 
sonal liberty  it  suggests  personal  limitations 
prescribed  by  codes  of  personal  conduct.  In 
an  era  given  to  excessive  Informality.  It  sug- 
gests elevation  of  mind  and  manner  that  l3 
neither  too  formal  nor  stuffy.  In  a  period 
which  applauds  so  many  Madison  Avenue 
ways  to  move  people,  it  stresses  dimension  in 
personal  character. 

You  have  sensed  by  now  the  parallel  be- 
tween the  quality  and  discipline  implied  In 
the  Ideal  I  have  suggested  and  the  quality 
and  discipline  involved  In  the  heart  of  the 
liberal  arts  tradition.    This  tradition  avowi 
something  more  to  education  than  accumu- 
lation and  display  of  knowledge.    It  Is  edu- 
cation for  the  genuinely  freemen.     Humility 
Is  deeply  lodged  In  it.  and  modesty  Is  its 
essential.     It  is  the  ideal  possession  for  the 
man     who     has     everything.     While     it    Is 
neither  bought  nor  sold  In  the  markets  o. 
the  world,  yet  you  can  readily  find  the  In- 
gredients for  its  cultivation.     They  are  not 
vaunted.  nor  are  they  puffed  up,  but  sureK 
they  are  not  hidden  In  the  vapors  of  a  mystic 
culture.     May  I  express  to  these  students  m' 
hope   for  God's  blessings   to  help  you   fl" 
from  vour  college  experience  here  the  brlgh: 
promise  of  something  new  and  better  for  ou: 
life,  which  each  day  is  more  desired.     You 
have  a  role  to  play  In  the  future  of  our  re- 
gion.    That  role  can  be  a  force  for  progress 
and    freedom— not    merely    a    voice   In   the 
wilderness. 
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ILLEGAL   USE   OP   FIREARMS 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
months  I  have  been  attempting  to  focus 
this  Congress'  attention  on  the  illegal 
use  of  firearms. 

The  fantastic  growth  of  our  crime  rate 
is  a  national  disgrace,  and  I  have  cited 
statistics  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  from  the  FBI's  national  report  show- 
ing that  the  repeat  offender  is  the  major 
source  of  our  problem.  This  is  borne  out 
in  a  survey  by  the  Philadelphia  Police  De- 
partment, as  reported  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  of  September  28.  1965. 

Seven  out  of  ten  persons  arrested  for 
the  major  crimes  of  homicide,  rape,  rob- 
bery, burglary,  aggravated  assault,  or 
carrying  a  deadly  weapon  had  previous 
arrest  records. 

In  fact,  it  was  discovered  that  281  per- 
sons arrested  during  the  6-month  period 
studied  had  10  or  more  arrests  on  their 
record. 

I  do  not  single  out  Philadelphia  for 
any  special  criticism,  for  I  am  sure  that 
a  survey  in  Houston,  Tex.,  or  any  other 
major  metropolitan  area  will  show  sim- 
ilar results.  But  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  such  a  survey  are  obvious: 
there  is  a  complete  breakdown  in  crim- 
inal prosecution  and  punishment,  and 
the  law-abiding  citizens  are  not  receiv- 
ing the  protection  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  there  is  before 
this  Congress  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Firearms  Acts.  Several  bills 
would  impose  a  host  of  restrictions  on 
honest  and  law-abiding  hunters  and 
sportsmen,  as  well  as  businessmen,  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  curb  illegal  gun  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  solution  in  my  judg- 
ment is  to  strike  at  the  criminal,  not  the 
gun.  I  have  a  bill  which  in  my  opinion 
would  go  far  toward  curbing  the  use  of 
firearms  by  the  criminals,  and  it  is  still 
pending  before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
It  is  H.R.  5642.  and  it  would  provide  a  25- 
year  mandatory  Federal  penal  sentence 
for  anyone  who  uses  or  carries  a  firearm 
which  had  moved  in  interstate  commerce 
during  the  commission  of  the  crime  of 
murder,  rape,  robbery,  aggravated  as- 
sault, burglary,  or  kidnaping,  on  which 
the  Judiciary  Committee  has  not  seen  fit 
to  hold  hearings. 

The  distinguished  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  been  holding  hearings  on 
bills  before  it  designed  to  amend  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act,  and  I  had  the 
privilege  of  appearing  before  this  dis- 
tinguished committee  in  this  regard.  I 
urged  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
to  Include  in  any  firearms  legislation  it 
reports  out  to  this  House  a  provision 
striking  at  illegal  use  of  guns  by 
criminals. 

I  further  pointed  out  in  my  appearance 
before  the  committee  that  since  my  in- 
troduction of  H.R.  5642, 1  had  found  some 
opposition  to  the  25-year  mandatory  sen- 
tence, this  opposition  being  that  some 


feel  it  is  too  severe  a  penalty  and  opposi- 
tion from  some  of  the  judiciary  who  feel 
that  the  courts  should  have  complete  dis- 
cretion in  the  term  of  sentence. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
that  in  view  of  the  alarming  statistics 
of  crimes  committed  with  firearms,  it  is 
time  that  we  reverse  our  thinking  to 
some  degree.  In  the  past,  we  have  been 
concerned  about  putting  a  limit  as  to  the 
amount  of  time  a  person  could  be  as- 
sessed for  a  crime.  Practically  all  the 
statutes  on  the  books  state  that  upon 
conviction  for  any  offense,  the  penalty 
shall  not  exceed  a  certain  number  of 
years.  I  believe  that  we  should  now,  in 
view  of  the  facts  as  have  been  disclosed 
in  the  Philadelphia  survey  and  other  sur- 
veys, see  that  a  minimum  sentence  is 
imposed  upon  those  criminals  who  would 
prey  upon  the  honest  businessman  or  the 
defenseless  woman  caught  in  the  streets. 
It  is  time  that  we  remove  them  from 
society  for  a  suflScient  period,  not  only 
for  pimishment  but  for  rehabilitation  if 
such  is  worthwhile. 

To  that  end,  I  introduced  H.R.  11427 
yesterday  to  offer  as  a  guideline  for  the 
distinguished  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  as  well  as  for  you,  my  colleagues 
in  the  House.  It  is  similar  in  most  re- 
spects to  H.R.  5642,  except  that  it  pro- 
vides that  on  a  first  offense,  conviction 
would  bring  a  mandatory  sentence  of  not 
less  than  10  years  and  that  for  any  sub- 
sequent offense,  the  mandatory  sentence 
would  be  not  less  than  25  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  any  doubt  on 
the  part  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
on  the  need  for  such  a  bill,  I  respectfully 
draw  their  attention  to  the  article  from 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  September 
28,  1965,  which  I  include  for  their  infor- 
mation : 

Seven  in  Ten  Criminals  Here  Are  Repeat- 
ers, Police  Statistics  Disclose 

Seventy  percent  of  the  people  arrested  for 
the  violent  crimes  of  murder,  rape,  robbery, 
burglary,  aggravated  assault,  or  carrying 
deadly  weapons  in  Philadelphia  have  had 
previous  arrest  records,  Police  Commissioner 
Howard  R.  Leary  revealed  Monday. 

A  study  of  city  crime  statistics  released 
by  the  commissioner  also  showed  that  one  of 
every  four  persons  arrested  for  a  major 
crime  In  the  first  half  of  this  year  was  found 
to  be  free  on  ball,  on  probation,  or  on  parole 
from  another  crime. 

The  police  department  studied  the  records 
of  2,327  adults  arrested  for  violent  crimes 
between  February  1  and  July  31. 

OVER    10    ARRESTS 

Of  the  repeaters,  61  percent  had  records 
of  arrests  for  violent  crimes  and  40  percent 
for  the  same  t3rpe  of  crime  that  brought 
about  the  new  arrest. 

The  study  toted  up  the  statistics  for  all 
those  with  at  least  one  previous  arrest;  but 
more  often  than  not.  there  was  more  than 
one. 

In  fact,  281  persons  had  records  of  more 
than  10  previous  arrests — the  statisticians 
stopped  counting  at  10. 

HOMICIDE   FIGURES 

Going  down  the  list  crime  by  crime,  Leary 
revealed  the  following: 

Homicide:  There  were  88  persons  arrested 
on  this  charge  in  the  6-month  period,  55  of 
them  with  previous  records,  19  of  them  free 
on  bail,  on  probation  or  on' parole. 

More  than  one-third  of  these  suspects  had 
previous  arrests  for  violent  crimes,  such  as 
those  listed,  and  one  standout  had  nine  cases 


of  violence  on  his  record.  There  were  even 
four  arrested  who  had  been  arrested  on  a 
murder  charge — and  of  those  one  had  been 
arrested  twice  before. 

Rape:  There  were  164  persons  arrested  for 
rape;  103  of  those  (more  than  62  percent) 
had  been  arrested  before,  66  for  crimes  of 
violence.  21  for  the  same  charge  of  rape,  23 
for  a  sex  crime  other  than  rape. 

Of  those  arrested  on  this  charge,  33  were 
on  bail,  probation  or  parole  at  the  time. 

Robbery:  A  total  of  403  were  arrested  on 
robbery  charges,  more  than  half  return  cus- 
tomers. Of  these.  72  were  on  bail,  24  on  pro- 
bation, 31  on  parole. 

About  25  percent  of  them  had  at  least 
two  violent  crimes  In  their  police  files,  at 
least  20  percent  had  been  arrested  for  rob- 
bery before. 

Burglary:  722  citizens  were  picked  up  on 
burglary  charges,  a  whopping  598  with  rec- 
ords of  previous  arrests;  more  than  half  were 
arrested  for  the  same  crime,  and  251  were  out 
on  bail,  probation  or  parole. 

About  20  percent  of  the  burglary  suspects 
had  been  arrested  for  burglary  more  than 
once.  3  had  10  or  more  arrests  to  their  name. 
17  had  a  half-dozen  or  more. 

Aggravated  assault:  There  were  596  ar- 
rests on  this  count,  338  with  prevloiis  ar- 
rests and  94  free  on  ball,  probation  or  pa- 
role. Of  all  the  arrests,  201  were  for  some 
crime  of  violence  and  137  for  the  same 
crime. 

Carrying  deawily  weapons:  Commissioner 
Leary  pointed  out  that  while  the  carrying 
of  a  deadly  weapon  is  not  a  violent  act  of 
itself,  the  possession  of  weapons  precedes 
most  violent  crimes. 

There  were  454  arrests  in  the  6-month 
period,  320  of  persons  with  prior  records. 
Forty-seven  of  those  arrested  in  this  category 
had  been  arrested  10  or  more  times  before. 
There  were  84  persons  free  on  ball,  proba- 
tion or  parole. 

REPEAT    OFFENDERS 

Here  are  police  statistics  on  previous  ar- 
rests— for  the  same  or  other  crimes — of 
adults  arrested  in  six  categories  of  major 
crimes  in  Philadelphia  for  a  6-month  period 
from  Febniary  1,  1965.  to  July  31,  1965: 

Homicide:  9  arrested  10  or  more  times; 
10  arrested  7  to  9  times;  12  arrested  4  to  6 
times;  24  arrested  2  to  3  times. 

Rape:  10  arrested  10  or  more  times;  9  ar- 
rested 7  or  9  times;  32  arrested  4  to  6  times; 
52  arrested  1  to  3  times. 

Robbery:  36  arrested  10  or  more  times; 
50  arrested  7  to  9  Umes;  83  arrested  4  to 
6  times;  117  arrested  1  to  3  times. 

Burglary:  126  arrested  10  or  more  times; 
81  arrested  7  to  9  times;  139  arrestfd  4  to 
8  times;  252  arrested  1  to  3  times. 

Aggravated  assault:  53  arrested  10  or  more 
times;  37  arrested  7  to  9  times;  81  arrested 
4  to  6  times;  167  arrested  1  to  3  times. 

Carrying  deadly  weapons:  47  arrested  10 
or  more  times;  31  arrested  7  to  9  times; 
85  arrested  4  to  6  times;  157  arrested  1  to 
3  times. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  BILL 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  small  farm,  small  business  destruc- 
tion bill  commonly  known  as  a  minimum 
wage  bill  is  being  readied  for  unveiling 
next  week  for  congressional  considera- 
tion. 
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This  Is  a  bill  to  phase  out  all  little 
businesses  and  the  jobs  that  go  with  them 
and  turn  production  over  to  the  great 
corporations  and  their  counterparts,  the 
great  unions. 

The  icing  on  this  cake,  the  lure  on  this 
barbed  fishhook,  the  blandishment  be- 
hind this  cynical  seduction  is  a  pay  raise 
for  the  lowest  paid  employee. 

While  the  administration  dabbles  In 
the  great  steel  negotiations  and  takes 
public  credit  for  keeping  the  pay  raise 
within  the  bounds  of  its  own  criteria 
called  productivity,  it  now  proposes  by 
law  to  require  all  small  employers  to  for- 
get productivity  and  pay  or  get  out  of 
business. 

The  final  result  of  this  governmental 
alchemy  will  be  unemployment  and  in- 
flation. 

Is  a  Congress  devoted  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  human  needs  about  to  create  the 
needs  themselves? 


tions  and.  therefore,  my  introduction  of 
this  material  is  not  intended  as  an  en- 
dorsement of  these  proposals.  However. 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  American 
Bar  Association  for  its  efforts  to  improve 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  to  give 
assurances  that  these  proposed  changes 
will  be  carefully  studied. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has 
prepared  an  explanation  of  its  proposed 
amendments  to  the  code  which  has  been 
printed  up  as  a  committee  pamphlet  and 
is  available  to  interested  parties  at  the 
offices  of  both  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 


APPRECIATION  TO  MEMBERS 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  moment  that  I  might  be 
able  to  thank  the  many  Members  who 
took  time  out  during  these  past  busy 
weeks  to  send  me  their  very  thoughtful 
and  friendly  get-well-soon  wishes. 

It  has  been  many  years  since  I  was  last 
really  ill.  and  I  must  admit  that  it  is  not 
a  pleasant  occupation.  It  was  one  of 
these  virulent  vicious  viruses.  I  hope 
the  Members  will  notice  the  onomato- 
poeiia.  It  really  caught  up  with  me  and 
laid  me  low.  Only  In  these  very  last 
days  have  my  legs  felt  like  anything  ex- 
cept spaghetti,  but  I  am  here.  I  am  hale 
and  hearty.  I  am  ready  to  work  and  go 
on  indefinitely. 

Thank  you  all. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN BAR  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
CHANGES  IN  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  tMr.  Mills!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  11450.  at  the 
request  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
representing  the  bar  association's  ap- 
proved recommendations  for  changes  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  to  make  the 
recommendations  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  more  readily  available  to 
students  of  taxation.  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  review,  and  the  congres- 
sional staffs  have  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  review,  all  of  these  recommenda- 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  NEW  CON- 
FLICT OF  INTEREST  REGULA- 
TIONS SHOULD  APPLY  TO  WHITE 
HOUSE  PERSONNEL  AS  WELL  AS 
GS-1    CLERKS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday,  responding  to  an  order  from 
President  Johnson,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  announced  sweeping  regula- 
tions mtended  to  stamp  out  conflicts  of 
Interest  resulting  from  the  private  In- 
vestments and  "moonlight"  employment 
of  Government  workers.  Under  these 
new  rules,  a  GS-1  clerk  will  have  to 
justify  the  ethics  of  even  such  an  activ- 
ity as  driving  a  cab  on  his  day  off  to  eke 
out  his  living. 

However,  the  same  requirements  do 
not  seem  to  apply  to  the  U.S.  cultural 
czar  firmly  entrenched  inside  the  White 
House  behind  a  conflict  of  interest  as 
tall  as  the  Empire  State  Building,  which 
he  once  owned  a  piece  of.  Two  weeks 
ago,  during  the  debate  on  the  makeshift 
Federal  arts  bill,  I  challenged  the  prob- 
able conflict  of  Interest  surrounding 
Roger  L.  Stevens,  the  Broadway  pro- 
ducer and  real  estate  operator,  who  rules 
the  U.S.  cultural  roost  as  the  President's 
Special  Assistant  on  the  Arts,  as  chair- 
man of  the  widely  criticized  Cultural 
Center  and  soon,  according  to  press  re- 
ports, to  be  named  as  head  of  the  $30- 
million  Federal  Arts  Endowment. 

Mr.  Steven's  reactions  were  prompt 
and  revealing,  but  not  revealing  enough. 
He  immediately  resigned  from  the  board 
of  the  National  Symphony,  one  of  the 
conflicting  posts  I  listed.  In  his  letter 
of  resignation  he  admitted  that  my  re- 
marks led  him  to  do  so  and  acknowl- 
edged the  probable  conflict.  Curiously, 
he  has  not  resigned  from  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  board,  and  has  told  the  New 
York  press  he  has  no  intention  of  doing 
so. 

Yet.  here  Is  where  an  apparent  con- 
flict can  readily  be  demonstrated.  Mr. 
Stevens  has.  according  to  press  reports, 
handed  out  to  the  Met  $300,000  of  the 
interest  earned  on  money  donated  to  the 
Kennedy  Cultural  Center.  The  opera 
company  is  using  these  funds  to  finance 


traveling  productions.  Some  of  these 
productions  will  play  Washington  next 
spring  at  the  National  Theater,  which 
Mr.  Stevens'  City  Investing  Co.  controls 
through  a  holding  coi-poratlon  leasehold. 
Associated  with  Mr.  Stevens  in  City 
Investing  is  Robert  Dowling.  who  serves 
In  Washington  as  chairman  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  Kennedy  Center. 

The  Stevens  theatrical  productions, 
which  he  counts  In  the  hundreds,  could 
be  considerably  enriched  by  playing  the 
national  circuit  of  shopping  center  play- 
houses that  Mr.  Stevens  proposes  to 
build  with  the  new  Federal  arts  hand- 
outs of  money.  Once  again  I  urge  that 
we  require  Senate  confirmation  of  his 
appointment  or  we  may  be  faced  at 
every  supermarket  with  such  cultural 
contributions  as  "Mary,  Mary,"  and  "Cat 
on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof"  with  residual  inter- 
est to  the  producer. 

The  Stevens  biography,  as  turned  out 
by  his  own  press  agents,  makes  a  lively 
conflict-of-interest  drama,  far  more  in- 
triguing than  the  commercially  success- 
ful plays  In  which  he  owns  an  Interest. 
I  Include  it  with  my  remarks  and  it 
speaks  eloquently  for  Itself.  Also  In- 
cluded is  an  article  from  Variety  maga- 
zine dated  September  29,  1965. 

Biography  of  Rocni  L.  Stevens 

Roger  L.  Stevens,  appointed  by  President 
Kennedy  on  September  2,  1961,  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National 
Cultural  Center,  Is  not  only  a  leading  busi- 
nessman but  Is  also  one  of  America's  most 
successful  theatrical  producers. 

Among  the  more  than  100  plays  he  has 
either  produced  or  coproduced  are  "A  Man 
for  All  Seasons,"  "Five  Finger  Exercise." 
"West  Side  Story."  "The  Caretaker,"  "A  Far 
Country,"  "Mary.  Mary."  "The  Visit."  "Best 
Man,"  "Pleasure  of  His  Company,"  "Time 
Remembered,"  "Major  Barbara,"  "Cat  on  a 
Hot  Tin  Roof."  "Bus  Stop,"  "Bad  Seed."  "Sa- 
brina  Fair,"  "Tea  and  Sympathy,"  "The  Four- 
poster,"  and  many  others  which  have  con- 
sistently been  among  the  10  best  plays  of 
the  year. 

His  business  activities,  largely  In  real 
estate,  have  Included  some  of  the  Nation's 
most  important  projects.  He  was,  for  in- 
stance, head  of  the  syndicate  which  pur- 
chased the  Empire  State  Building  in  1951. 
He  is  a  director  of  the  City  Investing  Co.  and 
other  corporations,  as  well  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  University  Properties  in  Seattle 
and  of  Davidson  Bros,  midwest  depart- 
ment store  chain.  His  business  activities 
encompass  nxunerous  projects  of  similar 
magnitude. 

Apart  from  being  one  of  the  country's  top 
producers,  his  additional  activities  In  the 
theater  include  being  president  of  the  Pro- 
ducers Theater,  president  of  the  Phoenix 
Theater,  past  president  of  the  New  Drama- 
tists Committee.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  American 
Shakespeare  Festival  and  Academy,  treas- 
urer of  ANTA,  member  of  the  Board  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.,  etc. 

He  was  born  In  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  March 
12.  1910.  After  attending  school  In  Ann 
Arbor,  he  was  graduated  from  the  Choate 
School  In  1928  and  attended  the  University 
of  Michigan.  His  honorary  degrees  include 
doctor  of  humanities  at  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity and  doctor  of  humane  letters  at  Tu- 
lane  University. 

Mr.  Stevens,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  National  Cultxiral  Center, 
expresses  the  philosophy  that  the  Center  Ifl 
a  national  movement  to  encourage  the  per- 
forming arts  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
structures,  which  will  cost  $30  mUlion,  will 
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be  erected  in  Washington,  D.C. — a  symphony 
ball,  a  theater,  and  a  hall  for  opera,  ballet, 
and  musical  comedy — and  will  represent  the 
cultural  movement  throughout  the  country. 
To  f\irther  this  widespread  plan  there  will 
be,  in  future  years,  regional  facilities  for 
the  discovery  and  development  of  local  talent 
In  all  the  performing  arts.  Many  of  these 
new  talents  will  thereafter  enjoy  the  public 
platform  afforded  them  by  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  In  the  Capital. 

[From  Variety,  Sept.  29,  1965] 

Denies  Conflict,  bxtt  Stevens  Resigns  One 
U.S.  Cultural  Post 

Washington,  September  28. — Roger  Ste- 
vens, President  Johnson's  man  for  all  sea- 
sons in  the  arts  field,  has  resigned  his  chair 
on  the  board  of  Washington's  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra — but  he  denied  his  resig- 
nation has  any  special  significance. 

During  House  debate  on  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  bill, 
which  has  since  passed.  Representative  Al- 
bert H.  QuiE,  Republican,  of  Minnesota, 
raised  the  possibility  of  Stevens  having  a  con- 
flict of  interest.  Quie  noted  that  Stevens 
was  on  the  boards  of  the  National  Symphony 
and  New  York's  Metropolitan  Opera  Co.,  as 
well  as  having  financial  Interests  in  play 
productions. 

Since  Stevens  already  has  plugged  for 
building  small  playhouses  in  shopping  cen- 
ters around  the  country  with  the  aid  of 
Federal  grants.  Quie  said,  Stevens  "if  only 
inadvertently"  could  profit  from  having  plays 
produced  in  the  shopping  centers  and  also 
could  aid  in  dispensing  money  to  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  and  the  Metropolitan. 
Among  Stevens'  Jobs  are  heading  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  and 
the  National  Council  on  the  Arts.  In  the 
latter  capacity,  he  would  become  chairman 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  un- 
der the  new  Federal  aid  to  the  arts  bill. 

Stevens  told  Variety  Monday,  Sept.  27,  that 
talk  of  a  conflict  of  Interest  was  "1  of  about 
10  reasons"  for  dropping  the  National  Sym- 
phony role.  He  completely  discounted  the 
conflict  of  Interest  intimations  and  said  he 
would  not  withdraw  from  his  other  cultural 
activities.  He  intends  to  stay  on  the  Metro- 
politan board,  he  said. 


COUNTRIES  SHOULD  NOT  HAVE  TO 
PAY  TO  GET  SUGAR  QUOTAS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  FiNDLEY]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Argen- 
tina ofiBclals  have  voiced  criticism  of  the 
sugar  quota  arrangement  which  they  In- 
terpret as  requiring  the  hiring  of  the  serv- 
ices of  a  lobbyist. 

Mr.  Walter  Plncus,  writing  In  the 
October  1,  1965,  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  Argentina's  reaction  to  the  way 
the  sugar  bill  has  been  handled  in  the 
past. 

A  Tale  op  Sugar   Quotas  With   Lobbying, 
Without 

The  experiences  of  Venezuela  and  Argen- 
tina in  seeking  U.S.  sugar  quotas— one  with 
the  aid  of  a  lobbyist  and  one  without — illus- 
trate the  maneuvering  around  the  complex 
sugar  legislation. 

Under  the  Johnson  administration  bill — 
which  set  quotas  based  on  sugar  shipments 


to  the  United  States  during  1963  and  19€4 — 
Argentina  was  to  receive  an  annual  quota  of 
some  63,000  tons.  When  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  announced  Its  quota  deter- 
minations on  September  16,  Argentina  was 
cut  back  to  21,500  tons. 

Argentina  has  never  employed  a  Washing- 
ton sugar  lobbyist,  the  only  country  out  of  30 
given  a  quota  under  the  House  committee  bill 
that  made  no  official  representation  before 
that  group. 

According  to  Argentina's  agricultural  coun- 
selor, Enrique  Gaston  Valente,  his  country 
"thinks  It  is  entitled  to  claim  a  quota  with- 
out the  government  having  to  pay  anyone." 

Venezuela,  on  the  other  hand,  3  months 
ago  hired  Washington  attorney  Charles 
Patrick  Clark — at  $50,000  a  year  for  2>^ 
years — to  represent  its  sugar  industry  in 
seeking  a  quota.  Clark  appeared  before  the 
House  agriculture  panel  and  asked  for  a 
quota  of  40,000  tons. 

Under  the  administration  bill,  Venezuela 
was  allocated  only  2,676  tons.  Where  Argen- 
tina had  shipped  some  250,000  tons  of  sugar 
Into  the  United  States  during  1963  and  1964 — 
the  2  key  years — Venezuela's  sugar  export- 
ing industry  had  sent  Just  3,500  tons. 

However,  when  the  House  committee  an- 
nounced its  quotas,  the  Venezuelan  share  was 
Jumped  to  30,809  tons,  almost  10,000  tons 
more  than  Argentina. 

According  to  Representative  Paul  Findley, 
Republican,  of  Illinois,  who  wants  to  amend 
the  sugar  bill  to  cut  out  lobbying  on  behalf  of 
foreign  sugar  interests,  the  increase  In  sugar 
quota  given  Venezuela  by  the  House  com- 
mittee wiU  be  worth  over  $9  million  in  quota 
premium  alone  during  the  5 -year  term  of 
the  bill. 

The  quota  premium  represents  the  differ- 
ence between  the  artificially  maintained  high 
price  of  U.S.  sugar  and  the  freely  fluctuating 
world  market  price.  At  present,  with  world 
prices  depressed  below  2  cents  a  pound  and 
the  U.S.  price  at  6.5  cents  a  pound,  the  quota 
premium  runs  about  $70  a  ton,  according  to 
Findley. 

The  Argentines  believe  they  lost  out  in  the 
House  committee  because  they  did  not  hire  a 
lobbyist.  In  1962,  when  they  were  again  the 
only  country  without  a  lobbyist,  they  were 
cut  out  from  the  bill  altogether.  They 
finally  were  given  a  special  20,000-ton  quota 
in  an  amendment  to  another  sugar  bill  after  a 
flurry  was  raised  In  the  Senate  over  lobb3ring. 

This  year,  before  the  sugar  hearings  In 
the  House  were  announced,  Argentine  Am- 
bassador Norberto  M.  Barrenecliea  went  to 
see  Agriculture  Committee  Chairman  Harold 
D.  CooLEY,  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
promote  his  country's  quota.  Visits  had  al- 
ready been  made  by  Argentine  representa- 
tives to  the  State  and  Agriculture  Depart- 
ments— which  determine  the  administration 
quota  policy. 

The  Ambassador  was  told,  according  to 
Valente,  that  "any  private  American  repre- 
sentative could  address  the  House  committee 
but  not  officials  of  governments." 

Both  before  and  after  the  visit  to  Cooley, 
the  Argentines  had  been  approached,  Val- 
ente said,  by  "public  relations  officers  and 
lawi'ers  who  said  they  were  experienced  In 
the  problems  of  sugar." 

In  Clark,  the  Venezuelans  found  a  lawyer 
with  close  political  connections  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  particularly  as  a  contributor 
of  campaign  funds. 

The  Venezuelans*  first  payment  to  Clark 
of  $25,000  was  made — according  to  Clark's 
foreign  agent  report  on  flle  with  the  Justice 
Department — on  June  24.  At  least  one 
other  sugar  lobbyist  has  pointed  out  that 
on  the  night  of  June  24,  the  Democrats  held 
their  $100-a-plate  congressional  fund-rais- 
ing dinner. 

Asked  If  there  was  a  connection  between 
his  payment  and  the  fund-raising  dinner. 


dark  said  yesterday  it  was  "pure  coinci- 
dence." He  also  said  he  gives  no  interviews. 
He  would  not  discuss  his  representation  of 
the  Venezuelans  or  how  he  got  them  as 
clients. 

Clark  also  refused  to  comment  on  another 
matter.  His  Justice  report  showed,  under 
his  agreement  with  the  Venezuelans,  he  was 
to  receive  a  second  payment  of  $25,000  on 
January  5,  1966.  According  to  his  filing, 
however,  the  Venzuelans  already  have  made 
three  additional  payments  totaling  another 
$22,500  since  the  initial  $25,000  on  June 
24. 

Clark's  report  shows  receipts  of  $47,500  In 
a  3 -month  period  but  lists  no  expenses  as 
being  made  on  behalf  of  the  Venezuelans. 

In  the  1960  presidential  campaign,  Clark 
is  listed  by  Congressional  Quarterly  as  hav- 
ing contributed  $7,000  to  the  Democrats.  In 
1963  he  is  reported  giving  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  $5,000  and  last  year  his 
contributions  ran  at  least  $2,000. 

A  former  staff  member  of  the  Truman  Sen- 
ate Investigating  Committee.  Clark's  annual 
dinner  to  honor  the  former  president  is  a 
well-publicized  affair. 

Clark  has  had  Uttle,  if  anything,  to  do 
with  sugar.  He  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Jr.,  briefly  represented  the  late  Dominican 
Republic  dictator,  Rafael  TruJlUo. 

In  discussing  the  situations  of  Argentina 
and  Venezuela.  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee General  Counsel  John  Helmburger  said 
they  proved  that  the  administration's  "slide- 
rule  method  (of  allocating  foreign  quotas) 
doesn't  work." 

In  considering  Argentina — which  Helm- 
burger  said  had  only  a  "temporary"  1962 
quota — the  committee  placed  Its  emphasis  on 
"reliability"  as  a  sugar  producer.  The  Ar- 
gentines had  one  good  sugar  crop,  he  main- 
tained, and  did  not  have  enough  to  insure 
their  ability  to  fill  the  administration's 
quota. 

With  Venezuela,  however,  the  committee 
emphasis  was  on  trade  balances  rather  than 
rellabUity.  "Venezuela  is  our  best  custom- 
er," Helmburger  said,  echoing  one  of  Clark's 
points  during  the  hearings. 


SUGAR  AMENDMENTS  DO  NOT 
JEOPARDIZE  LONGSHOREMEN'S 
JOBS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr,  Findley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  like  my- 
self, every  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives probably  received  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  dated  October  1  from 
Mr,  Thomas  W.  Gleason,  president,  In- 
ternational Longshoremen's  Association, 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.Y.: 

New  Yoek,  N.Y. 
As  president  of  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association  I  urge  you  In  be- 
half of  all  our  members  who  have  a  vital 
Interest  In  Imports  of  raw  sugar  to  support 
HJl.  11135  with  committee  amendments. 

However,   we   urge   that  you   oppose   the 
Findley  amendment  reimposing  Import  fees. 
The  relmposition  of  Import  fees  could  ad- 
versely affect  imports  of  sugar  In  i>orts  served 
by  our  members  and  it  would  seriously  Jeop- 
ardize passage  of  essential  sugar  legislation.  ^ 
Thomas  W.  Gleason. 
President,  International  Longahoremen'a 
Association. 
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Unable  to  reach  Mr.  Gleason  by  phone. 
I  sent  him  a  reply.  I  think  the  Members 
might  like  to  see  a  copy  of  my  answer: 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Gleason, 
President.  International  Longshoremen's  As- 
sociation, New  York,  N.Y.: 
Your  telegram  of  October  1.  urging  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  oppose  my  amendment 
which  would  reinapose  an  Import  fee  on 
sugar  Is  based  on  erroneous  information. 

The  sugar  program  is  complicated  and  I 
can  readily  see  how  misunderstanding  could 
occur.  I  am  also  aware  that  powerful  forces 
which  have  special  vested  interests  to  serve 
are  attempting  to  use  the  complexity  of  the 
program  as  a  screen  behind  which  to  spread 
misleading  Information.  It  may  well  be  that 
you  have  inadvertently  accepted  some  of  this 
self-serving  propaganda  as  being  accurate. 
The  truth  is  the  legislation  as  presently 
written  would  permit  profiteering  In  foreign 
sugar  on  an  unconscionable  scale,  and  it 
must  be  amended.  For  example.  It  would 
give  Haiti's  brutal  dictator,  Dr.  Francois 
Duvallcr.  access  to  over  $10  million  In  loot 
financed  bv  the  American  people.  All  told, 
the  bill  gives  countries  with  US.  quotas 
about  S280  million  a  year  In  pure  profit. 

My  amendment  would  extract  about  $210 
million  of  this  profit  annually  and  put  It  In 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  \ 

Obviously  those  who  stand  to  be  enriched 
by  the  profiteering  will  go  to  great  lengths 
In  attempting  to  kill  my  amendment,  and  I 
fear  some  of  them  have  tried  to  use  you  t<v 
their  advantaee. 

The  Import  fee  provided  In  my  amendment 
would  not  adversely  affect  the  volume  of 
sugar  brought  to  U.S.  ports  In  any  way.  shape, 
or  form.  Jobs  of  longshoremen  would  there- 
fore not  be  Impaired  In  anyway.  I  challenge 
you  to  produce  the  statement  of  any  repu- 
table authority  on  sugar  legislation  express- 
ing a  contrary  opinion. 

Under  my  amendment,  countries  with  U.S. 
quotas  would  still  have  a  substantial  price 
advantage  over  other  markets.  At  present 
prices,  for  example,  the  advantage  would  be 
more  than  $17.50  per  ton  over  the  world 
price.  When  you  realize  that  the  world 
—  price  is  about  $40  a  ton.  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  a  premium  of  $17.50  Is  sufficiently  at- 
tractive to  assure  that  all  countries  will 
eagerly  fill  U.S.  quotas  to  the  limit.  Specu- 
lation that  the  amendment  woxild  Jeopardize 
passage  of  essential  sugar  legislation  Is  there- 
fore pure  hokum.  The  only  Jeopardy  would 
be  to  the  growth-rate  of  sugar-baron  bank- 
rolls. 

My  amendment  would  benefit  taxpayers 
to  the  tune  of  more  than  $1  billion  during 
the  5  years  the  legislation  would  cover,  and  it 
would  hurt  nobody  but  the  sugar  barons. 

I  regret  your  sources  of  Information  have 
misled  you  so  badly.  I  appeal  to  you.  a 
successful  American  leader  with  wide  in- 
fluence, to  urge  support  for  my  amendment. 

Paui.  Findlet, 
Member  of  Congress. 


POWERFUL    FORCES    OPPOSE 
FINDLEY  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  FindleyI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  ray 
suggestion,  the  Rules  Committee  has 
made  In  order  two  amendments  to  H  R. 
11135.  the  proposed  revision  and  5-year 
extension    of    the    Sugar    Act.      These 


amendments  would  improve  tremen- 
dously an  otherwise  very  bad  bill.  If  they 
are  accepted  by  the  House,  I  will  vote 
affirmative  on  final  passage  and  will  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

As  presently  written,  the  foreign-quota 
provisions  are  wide  open  to  profiteering. 
At  present  prices,  the  pure  profit  in  them 
comes  to  $280  million  a  year,  or  $1.4 
billion  for  the  5-year  term.  One  of  my 
amendments  would  return  three-fourths 
of  this  loot  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The 
other  would  put  out  of  business  the  un- 
savory group  of  lobbyists  who  try  to 
peddle  legislative  influence  in  Washing- 
ton for  foreign  sugar  interests. 

Consequently,  powerful  heavily  fi- 
nanced forces  are  attempting  to  defeat 
my  amendments.  This  is  my  attempt 
to  clarify  the  facts. 

ANTISUG.\R    LOBBY    AMENDMENT 

Page  12.  after  line  14: 

(h)  Effective  January  1,  1966,  and  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
quota  of  any  country  shall  be  reduced  to 
zero  for  the  balance  of  the  period  covered 
by  this  act  if  any  authorized  person  appear- 
ing or  working  In  the  Interest  of  such  coun- 
try In  regard  to  sugar  legislation  Is  regis- 
tered or  required  to  be  registered  under  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act:  except  that 
the  quota  shall  not  be  reduced  below  any 
treaty  obligation. 

In  the  proposed  bill — as  in  the  past — 
quotas  are  a.ssigncd  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, net  to  private  firms.  Therefore, 
the  penalty  of  my  amendment  would  op- 
erate against  the  government.  It  would 
reduce  to  zero  the  government's  quota 
if  it  authorizes  a  private  individual  or 
firm  to  serve  as  its  agent  in  regard  to 
U.S.  sugar  legislation. 

It  would  not  Impair  rights — constitu- 
tional or  otherwise — of  U.S.  citizens.  No 
penalty  would  operate  against  individu- 
als, foreign  or  United  States.  The  only 
penalty  in  it — reduction  of  quota  to 
zero — would  operate  only  against  the 
foreien  government. 

It  would  not  handicap  foreign  govern- 
ments in  presenting  facts  to  the  U.S. 
Government.  Operating  through  cus- 
tomary and  proper  diplomatic  channels, 
they  could  have  unlimited  opportunity  to 
present  their  case.  Congress  would  have 
full  access  to  this  information,  through 
the  U.S.  State  Department,  and  through 
other  agencies  of  our  Government — such 
as  the  Department  of  Commerce,  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Agency  of  Interna- 
tional Development,  to  name  a  few. 

It  would  not  prevent  foreign  govern- 
ments and  foreign  sugar  interests  from 
employing  U.S.  firms  and  individuals  to 
deal  with  nonlegislative  aspects  of  sugar 
problems — such  as  marketing,  transpor- 
tation and  processing. 

It  would  not  permit  unscrupulous  par- 
ties to  jeopardize  quota  entitlement. 
Quota  cancellation  would  occur  only  if 
the  party  filing  under  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act,  or  required  to  file,  is 
specifically  authorized  by  the  foreign 
government  to  represent  it  in  regard  to 
sugar  legislation. 

It  would  not  apply  to  lobbying  in  re- 
gard to  U.S.  sugar  interests.  It  is  clearly 
limited  to  lobbyists  required  to  register 
as  foreign  agents. 


It  would  put  out  of  business  the  lobby- 
ists— some  of  them  with  very  unattrac- 
tive records — who  serve  no  legitimate 
purpose  but  who  try — or  pretend  to  try — 
to  peddle  influence  in  behalf  of  quotas 
for  foreign  governments.  In  several  in- 
stances, these  lobbyists  have  tried  to  mis- 
lead and  deceive  Congress  and/ or  their 
clients.  Three  of  them,  until  recently, 
got  fees  contingent  on  the  size  of  quotas. 
Two  of  them  were  involved  in  using  for- 
eign government  funds  to  contribute  to 
congressional  campaigns  in  1960.  None 
of  them  provide  worthwhile  information 
to  Congress  which  is  not  readily  avail- 
able from  oflBcial  sources. 

IMPORT    FEE    AMENDMENT 

Page  21,  strike  out  lines  8  and  9  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

Sec.  9.  Section  213  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  213.  (a)  As  a  condition  for  Importing 
sugar    into   the   continental    United    States 
pursuant  to  sections  202(c)   and  204  of  this 
Act,   an   import   fee   shall   be   paid   to   the 
United   States,   which   fee   shall   be   75   per 
centum  of  the  amount  which  the  Secretary 
determines  from  time  to  time  will  approxi- 
mate the  amount  by  which  a  domestic  price 
for  raw  sugar  at  a  level  that  will  fulfill  the 
domestic  price  objective  set  forth  in  section 
201,    exceeds    the    prevailing   world    market 
price  for  raw  sugar  (adjusted  for  freight  to 
New  York,  and  most-favored-nation  tariff). 
The  fees  provided  for  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  imposed  on  a  per  pound,  raw  value,  basis 
and  shall  be  applied  uniformly  except  that 
the  import  fee  imposed  on  any  direct-con- 
sumption sugar  shall  be  one-half  of  one  cent 
per  pound  more  than  the  import  fee  imposed 
on  raw  sugar  under  this  paragraph.     Such 
fees  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  applying  to 
the  Secretary  for  entry  and  release  of  sugar. 
Such  payment  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary.   The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations permitting  any  Importer  of  sugar  to 
apply  for  a  quota  set-aside,  furnishing  such 
security  as  the  Secretary  may  require,  which 
will  fix  the  Import  fee  for  any  sugar  under 
his  control  to  be  Imported  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  at  the  rate  then  in 
effect  for  such  calendar  year.     The  Secretary 
shall  determine,  from  time  to  time,  the  rate 
of  import  fee  and  the  initial  such  determi- 
nation shall  be  made  by  October  1  In  each 
year  for  the  succeeding  calendar  year,  except 
for  the  calendar  year   1966,  in  which  case 
such   determination   shall   be   made   at  the 
earliest  practicable  date. 

"(b)  The  funds  collected  as  Import  fees  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury as  miscellaneous  receipts." 

History :  A  similar  import-fee  was  first 
imposed  by  President  Eisenhower  against 
sugar  imported  from  the  Dominican  Re- 
public in  1960.  A  100-percent  fee  on  all 
imports  was  urged  by  President  Kennedy 
in  1962.  Finally  enacted  was  a  compro- 
mise which  imposed  a  100-percent  fee 
on  Cuban  quota  temporary  allocation, 
with  a  lesser  fee  on  other  foreign  sugar. 
Although  the  present  act  runs  until  De- 
cember 31, 1966,  this  import  fee  arrange- 
ment was  in  effect  only  for  the  balance 
of  1962.  1963,  and  1964.  Under  adminis- 
trative ruling  the  foreign  quotas  were 
extended  through  1965  but  the  import 
fees  were  not — USDA  general  counsel 
claimed  authority  for  the  quotas  but  not 
the  fees. 

Consequently,  foreign  quotas  this  year 
are  yielding  about  $200  million  profit 
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never  anticipated  by  Congress.  In  Oc- 
tober 1964  the  admiriistration  announced 
tliat  an  import  fee  was  the  sine  qua  non 
of  new  sugar  legislation.  On  March  29. 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  issued  rec- 
ommendations for  new  sugar  legislation. 
Among  them  was  a  50  percent  import 
fee,  or  1  cent  a  pound,  whichever  is 
lower.  Except  for  the  amount  of  fee.  the 
language  for  my  amendment  was  taken 
almost  verbatim  from  the  industry  rec- 
ommendation. Later,  the  administra- 
tion changed  its  mind,  dropping  the  de- 
mand for  an  import  fee.  Why?  Chair- 
man CooLEY  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee gives  credit  for  this  switch  to  a  sugar 
lobbyist.  Attorney  Arthur  L.  Quirm — see 
page  182,  hearings. 

At  75  percent,  my  proposal  is  a  com- 
promise between  the  100-percent  import 
fee  sought  by  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion and  the  50  percent  one  originally 
embraced  by  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. 

At  present  prices,  it  would  place  in  the 
U.S.  Treasury  $210  million  annually,  or 
$1,050  million  during  the  5-year  tei'm  of 
the  legislation.  Quota  countries  would 
retain  25  percent  of  the  quota  premium. 
At  present  prices,  the  25  percent  would 
be  $17.50  a  ton — a  substantial  advan- 
tage when  one  considers  that  the  world 
price  of  sugar  is  about  S40  a  ton. 

It  would  not  change  U.S.  sugar  prices. 
The  benefit  to  the  American  people 
would  be  in  the  form  of  higher  U.S. 
Treasury  receipts — $210  million  a  year — 
instead  of  lower  prices. 

It  would  not  change  the  volume  of  im- 
ports. The  division  of  domestic-foreign 
quotas  would  be  unchanged.  Foreign 
countries  would  have  ample  incentive — 
S17.50-a-ton  premium,  at  present 
prices — to  fill  U.S.  quotas  to  the  limit. 

It  would  not  force  sugar  prices  up.  if 
the  world  price  increases.  If  world 
prices  increase,  the  import  fee  would  go 
do\m  proportionately.  And  vice  versa. 
If  the  world  price  would  rise  as  high,  or 
higher  than  the  U.S.  price,  the  import 
fee  would  be  suspended  automatically. 

It  would  reduce  to  one-fourth  the  pure 
profit  presently  enjoyed  by  foreign  sugar 
interests.  At  present  prices,  the  $210 
million  annually  it  would  put  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury  would  be  a  100-percent  gain 
for  our  balance  of  payments. 

It  would  reduce  the  tendency  toward 
overproduction  in  foreign  countries.  The 
domestic  sugar  industry — representing 
the  Domestic  Beet  Sugar  Industry.  Main- 
land Cane  Sugar  Industry,  Hawaiian 
Sugar  IndustiT.  Puerto  Rican  Sugar  In- 
dustry, and  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners' 
Association — made  this  point  on  March 
29  of  this  year  in  arguing  for  an  import 
fee  similar  to  one  I  propose.  Pull  text  of 
Domestic  Sugar  Industry  statement  rec- 
ommending an  import  fee  appears  in  the 
Record  of  September  30,  page  25713. 


THE  HUMAN  INVESTMENT  ACT 
OP  1965 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1965,  I  introduced  the  Hu- 
man Investment  Act  of  1965,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  a  credit  against  income 
tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of  pro- 
viding training  programs  for  employees 
and  prospective  employees. 

To  express  some  of  my  views  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  I  am  inserting  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  news  release  which 
I  made  to  all  news  media  in  my  district 
after  introducing  H.R.  11358: 

Washington,  October  1,  1965. — Congress- 
man James  H.  (Jimmy)  Qdh^len  has  In- 
troduced legislation  to  spur  Job  training  by 
the  American  free  enterprise  system. 

This  legislation,  titled  "The  Human  In- 
vestment Act,"  provides  a  7-percent  tax 
credit  to  employers  for  certain  expenses  in- 
ctured  in  training  their  employees  in  new 
Job  skills. 

•  QtnLLEN  is  the  fourth  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  and 
earlier  this  year  introduced  an  income  tax 
reduction  bill  which  would  increase  the  ex- 
emptions from  $600  to  $1,200  for  a  spouse 
and  dependents. 

"In  conducting  11  open  doors  so  far  this 
year,  I  have  found  a  resounding  need  for 
such  legislation,"  Quillen  sa'.d. 

"Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  have  come  to  talk  with  me  about  em- 
ployment and  employment  opportunities. 

"I  feel  that  by  allowing  this  7-percent  tax 
credit  that  it  will  permit  employers  to  open 
the  doors  to  many  of  these  people,  and  will 
be  a  healthy  thing  for  not  only  the  people 
in  my  district,  but  all  over  the  United  States 
as  well,"  Quillen  commented. 

Quillen  will  take  his  open  door  to  Johnson 
County  this  Saturday,  October  9,  for  an  all 
day  session  at  the  courthouse  In  Mountain 
City.  Hours  will  be  from  9  ajn.  to  5  p.m., 
and  the  people  will  be  seen  on  a  first  come, 
first  served  basis. 

Congressman  Quillen,  as  he  did  during  his 
first  term  when  he  found  a  need  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  Federal  Highway  Act  and 
amended  it  to  meet  that  need,  has  found 
a  crying  need  for  such  legislation  as  a  result 
of  his  open  doors  and  contacts  through  his 
office. 

"Tills  legislation  is  to  solve  a  pressing 
problem.  It  will  provide  the  people  with 
honest-to-goodness  job  opiK>rtunities  and 
w^ould  eliminate  poverty  without  political 
gimmicks,"  the  first  district  Congressman 
emphasized. 

"Three  years  ago  the  Congress  enacted  a 
7-percent  tax  credit  to  spur  Investment  in 
modem  plant  machinery  and  equipment," 
Quillen  said.  "What  the  Congress  failed  to 
realize  at  that  time  is  the  fact  that  the  most 
important  kind  of  capital  a  nation  has  Is  its 
human  capital — the  skills,  experience,  and 
Intelligence  of  Its  working  men  and  women." 

The  Human  Investment  Act  specifically 
gives  employers  incentives  to  broaden  and  ex- 
pand apprenticeship  training,  on  the  Job 
training  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  cooperative  work-study 
programs,  tuition  refund  programs,  and  ex- 
penses of  organized  group  and  classroom  In- 
struction. 

"This  bilWwould  remove  an  Impediment  to 
an  employer  who  wants  to  expand  his  train- 
ing program  and  encourage  him  to  Initiate 
new  programs  for  his  employees.  By  par- 
ticipating In  advanced  training,  an  employee 
can  improve  his  skills  and  thus  Improve  his 
job  security  and  earning  ability,"  Congress- 
man Quillen  said. 

"This  approach  places  the  responsibility  for 
Increased  job  training  where  It  belongs— on 


the  Nation's  greatest  job  trainer,  our  private 
enterprise  system.  As  those  presently  em- 
ployed move  up  to  better  jobs  through  more 
training,  those  now  unemployed  because  of 
insufficient  skills  can  be  hired  to  take  their 
places.  The  Human  Investment  Act  offers 
new  hope,  too,  to  workers  whose  Jobs  are 
threatened  by  automation  or  by  shifting  de- 
fense contracts,"  Congressman  Quillen 
added. 

The  Human  Investment  Act's  language  Is 
parallel  to  that  of  the  investment  credit  pro- 
visions of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962,  amended 
in  1964.  By  requiring  that  a  trainee  be  on 
the  employer's  payroll  for  at  least  3 
months  after  the  completion  of  training  (ex- 
cept in  case  of  death,  disability  voluntary 
separation,  or  firing  for  cause) ,  the  bill  helps 
to  insure  that  trainees  will  be  put  on  the 
payroll  after  being  trained.  This  provision 
meets  an  often-heard  objection  to  Govern- 
ment-run training  programs:  that  the 
trainees  may  not  be  able  to  find  work  even 
after  completing  training.  In  addition,  the 
tax  credit  approach  makes  the  creation  of 
new  Government  regulations,  redtape,  and 
bureaucracy  unnecessary. 

"The  major  premise  of  this  bill,"  QuXCLen 
noted,  "is  that  private  business  has,  over  the 
years,  learned  how  to  obtain  the  most  re- 
sults per  training  dollar,  and  should  now  be 
encouraged  to  expand  Its  training  programs 
to  meet  the  serious  national  need  for  skilled 
labor. 

"While  It  Is  undoubtedly  possible  to  fur- 
ther Improve  this  measure  in  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress,"  Quillen  con- 
cluded, "the  present  bill  is  a  sound  and 
major  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  will 
help  to  meet  a  serious  and  growing  national 
need  .in  the  most  efficient  way,  and  In  a  way 
most  compatible  with  the  American  tradition 
of  private  enterprise." 


THE  ELIMINATION  OF  ALL  OUT- 
DOOR ADVERTISING— ITS  EFFECT 
ON  THE  TRAVELING  PUBLIC  AND 
THE  ECONOMY  OF  THE  NATION 

Mr.  HAT  ill.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cr.\mer]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  seriously 
consider  the  effect  the  elimination  of  all 
outdoor  advertising  as  provided  in  the 
highway  beautification  bill  will  have  on 
both  the  traveling  public  and  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation. 

I  believe  that  all  will  agree  that  there 
are  many  examples  of  ugly  signboard 
clutter  and  that  these  offensive  signs 
should  be  eliminated.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  many  miles  of  highways  in  the 
Nation  where  signs  do  not  distract  from 
scenic  beauty  but  serve  the  very  neces- 
sary function  of  providing  information 
desired  by  the  traveling  public. 

Any  motorist  traveling  in  unfamiliar 
territory  needs  information  concerning 
facilities  for  camping,  lodging,  eating,  or 
vehicle  service  or  repairs,  and  liis  inter- 
ests in  the  area  through  which  he  travels 
are  promoted  if  lie  can  readily  obtain 
information  concerning  natural  phenom- 
ena, historic  sites,  places  of  entertain- 
ment, areas  of  natural  beauty,  and  the 
like.  A  motorist  seeking  a  place  to  spend 
the  night  needs  to  know  more  than  the 
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name  of  a  particular  hotel  or  motel.  He 
also  wants  to  know  whether  a  particular 
establishment  provides  such  facilities  as 
television  sets,  a  swimming  pool,  a  res- 
taiirant  at  a  convenient  location,  and 
other  things.  A  motorist  whose  automo- 
bile gas  tank  is  nearly  empty  wants  to 
know,  not  only  that  a  filling  station  is 
available,  but  also  what  brand  of  gaso- 
line is  available,  whether  the  filling  sta- 
tion is  open  for  business  at  the  time  the 
motorist  needs  service  and  how  far  the 
filling  station  is  from  the  main  traveled 
way.  The  complete  elimination  of  out- 
door signs,  displays,  and  devices,  except 
for  "on  premise"  signs  and  signs  within 
commercial  and  industrial  areas,  will  de- 
prive the  motoring  public  of  a  source  of 
Information  which,  at  times,  it  may  des- 
perately need. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  elimination  of 
signs,  displays,  and  devices,  except  "on 
premise"  signs  and  signs  within  com- 
mercial and  industrial  areas  will  no 
doubt  lead  to  the  bankruptcy  of  thou- 
sands of  small  businesses  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  patronage  of  highway 
users  for  theh:  existence.  No  commercial 
enterprise  which  depends  upon  the  trav- 
elers on  a  particular  highway  can  survive 
If  those  travelers  are  not  Informed  of  the 
e:Ustence  of  the  enterprise.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  enact  laws  which  would 
destroy  the  means  of  livelihood  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  under  the  guise  of  pro- 
moting highway  beautlflcation. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  to  provide  for  signs  within 
the  right-of-way  of  highways  on  the  In- 
terstate System  will  solve  this  problem. 
Certainly  it  will  not  solve  the  problem  for 
enterprises  which  rely  for  their  patrons 
on  travelers  on  the  Federal-aid  primary 
system.  It  will  not  solve  the  problem  on 
the  Interstate  System  either  unless  the 
billboard  clutter  is  transferred  to  the 
highway  right-of-way  from  areas  adja- 
cent to  the  system. 

OTHER    OBJECTIONS 

Inadequate  provision  for  pa3nnent  of 
just  compensation:  The  bill  requires 
payment  of  just  compensation  for  the  re- 
moval of  junkyards  and  outdoor  adver- 
tising signs,  displays,  and  devices  which 
are  in  existence  on  various  dates  set 
forth  in  the  bill.  However,  no  provision 
at  all  is  made  for  payment  of  just  com- 
pensation for  the  deprivation  of  the  right 
to  operate  junkyards  or  the  right  to  erect 
and  maintain  outdoor  advertising  signs, 
displays,  and  devices  in  the  future.  Sub- 
ject to  State  and  local  zoning  ordinances, 
and  other  exercise  of  the  States  police 
pov.er,  the  owners  of  real  property  adja- 
cent to  highways  have  a  right  to  grant 
leases  or  to  use  their  property  for  the  op- 
eration of  junkyards  and  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  outdoor  advertising 
signs,  displays,  and  devices.  This  may 
be  a  valuable  right.  Many  farmers  and 
other  persons  throughout  the  country  re- 
ceive income  from  advertising  leases. 

No  provision  is  made  in  the  bill  for 
payment  of  compensation  for  the  dep- 
rivation of  this  right.  If  compensation 
Is  to  be  paid,  it  would  have  to  be  paid  en- 


tirely by  the  States,  with  no  Federal  par- 
ticipation. 

In  some  States,  because  of  constitu- 
tional limitations,  the  law  may  be  such 
that  this  right  cannot  be  taken  away 
from  owners  without  payment  of  just 
compensation,  at  least  In  areas  adjacent 
to  existing  highways.  In  other  States, 
for  political  or  economic  considerations, 
the  States  may  decide  that  just  compen- 
sation should  be  paid  even  though  the 
State  constitution  permits  the  regulation 
of  such  rights  without  compensation.  In 
either  case.  Federal  funds  would  not  be 
available  to  pay  any  part  of  such  com- 
pensation. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  what  the 
cost  of  eliminating  these  rights  may  be. 
It  may  be  substantial.  It  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  the  cost  of  purchasing  these 
rights,  together  with  the  other  costs 
which  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
States  in  carrying  out  the  programs  to 
be  Instituted  by  this  act,  could  substan- 
tially exceed  the  amount  of  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  to  be  withheld  from 
States  who  do  not  comply.  In  any  State 
where  this  is  the  situation,  commonsense 
may  dictate  that  the  State  elect  not  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  and 
to  suffer  the  penalty  of  losing  10  percent 
of  Its  Federal-aid  highway  funds  rather 
than  to  sustain  a  larger  expense  of  com- 
plying with  the  act. 

Complete  lack  of  information  as  to 
cost  of  the  programs :  The  bill  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  a  total  of  $320  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  to  carry 
out  the  programs  which  will  be  launched 
by  this  bill.  However,  no  one  knows  what 
the  ultimate  cost  of  these  programs  may 
be  and  no  detailed  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  these  programs  to  the  States  and  to 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  fur- 
nished to  the^ongress.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  no  idea  of  the  ultimate  cost 
since  the  bill  requires  the  Secretary  to 
make  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act 
and  to  submit  such  estimate  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  10.  1967. 

The  United  States  is  faced  with  ever- 
increasing  financial  burdens.  Our  com- 
mitments in  Vietnam  and  other  places, 
our  defense  and  space  exploration  pro- 
grams, and  our  massive  domestic  spend- 
ing programs  already  impose  a  severe 
load  upon  the  taxpayers.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  seems  absolutely  ab- 
surd to  undertake  an  additional  pro- 
gram, the  ultimate  cost  of  which  is  un- 
known but  certain  to  be  massive.  If  this 
had  been  a  fully  thought  out  and  well 
reasoned  legislative  proposal,  the  admin- 
istration would  have  been  able  to  furnish 
the  Congress  with  a  reliable  estimate  of 
cost. 

Perhaps  worst  of  all,  no  one  knows 
what  the  economic  Impact  of  these  pro- 
prams  will  be  on  private  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprises. 


TREASURY  SECRETARY  FOWLER'S 
ACHIEVEMENT  AT  SEPTEMBER 
IMF  MEETING 

Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 


Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth]  may  extend 
his  remarks'  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
best  comment  I  have  seen  anywhere  in 
the  press  on  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler's 
achievement  at  the  September  IMF  meet- 
ing is  the  editorial  in  the  October  2  issue 
of  Business  Week.  The  Business  Week 
editorial  exactly  catches  the  tone  and 
spirit,  as  well  as  the  concrete  point,  of 
what  happened  at  the  IMF  meeting.  I 
commend  the  editorial  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress,  and  to  all  who  read  the 
Record: 
Re.\lism  About  World   Monet   Problems 

The  United  States  won  a  slgniflcnnt  victory 
at  this  week's  meeting  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  As  a  result  of  the  patient 
groundwork  that  had  been  done  by  Treasury 
Secretary  Fowler,  the  10  major  trading  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  agreed  to  set  up  a 
formal  study  of  International  monetary  re- 
form with  orders  to  make  a  report  by  next 
spring. 

With  this  decision,  the  discussion  of  ways 
to  strengthen  the  world's  monetary  system 
moves  out  of  the  area  of  academic  brain- 
storming and  into  hard  bargaining  on  nego- 
tiable Issues.  In  that  bargaining,  Secretary 
Fowler  and  other  U.S.  officials  will  have  their 
work  cut  out  for  them. 

On  the  whole,  the  mood  of  the  delegate 
who  convened  In  Washington  this  week  wa* 
healthily  realistic.  There  was  none  of  the 
euphoria,  none  of  the  easy  confidence  that 
everything  would  work  out  happily  in  the 
end.  that  has  marked  some  of  the  previoua 
meetings.  Yet  neither  was  there  calamity 
howling  about  the  future  of  the  dollar  and 
Its  supposed  fall  from  grace  as  the  world's 
most  wanted  cvirrency.  More  than  at  any 
time  In  the  past,  there  was  a  willingness  to 
face  up  to  the  world's  monetary  problems 
and  to  determine  what  realistically  can  be 
expected  to  be  done  about  them  in  the 
future. 

At  the  moment,  there  la  no  immediate 
threat  of  a  crisis  In  the  international  pay- 
ments system.  Nevertheless,  the  potential 
weaknesses  are  clearly  recognizable.  The 
strength  of  the  dollar  Is  not  In  doubt,  but 
confidence  In  It  would  go  to  pieces  rapidly  If 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  should  swing 
back  Into  a  big  deficit  again.  Sterling  at 
present  Is  In  fairly  good  standing,  but  It  is 
far  from  Invulnerable,  and  the  overhang  of 
sterling  balances  held  by  foreign  bankers  still 
has  to  be  dealt  with.  Stability  in  world 
finances  seems  to  be  attainable,  but  it  Is  by 
no  means  asstired. 

In  this  atmosphere.  It  makes  eminently 
good  sense  for  the  major  trading  nations  to 
proceed  with  a  study  of  ways  of  strength- 
ening the  monetary  system  and  to  examine 
some  of  the  proposed  mechanisms  that  would 
ease  the  burden  the  dollar  and  the  pound 
now  are  carrying  In  their  role  as  reserve 
currencies. 

It  Is  encouraging  that  most  of  the  major 
financial  powers  seem  ready  to  go  ahead  with 
such  consultations.  It  would  be  a  mistake, 
however,  to  conclude  that  agreement  will 
come  easily. 

Some  of  the  European  nations  see  no  need 
to  Increase  monetary  reserves  over  the  next 
few  years.  They  contend  that  even  If  the 
United  States  runs  a  surplus  In  Its  inter- 
national transactions,  there  will  be  no  declln* 
in  the  liquidity  available  to  them  and  no 
pressure  on  their  domestic  economies. 
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In  the  face  of  this  resistance.  Secretary 
Fowler  very  rightly  has  tried  to  create  a  sense 
of  urgency,  and  he  has  pushed  hard  for  the 
establishment  of  a  preparatory  commission 
to  study  the  creation  of  new  monetary  re- 
serves on  a  contingent  basis — If,  as,  and  when 
needed.  If  he  has  not  managed  to  enlist  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  everyone,  he  has  at 
least  forced  the  subject  Into  the  negotiating 
stage. 

Unless  studies  and  reports  are  translated 
Into  action,  however,  the  threat  of  a  crisis  will 
continue  to  hang  over  world  trade.  And  the 
time  available  for  study  may  be  a  good  deal 
shorter  than  some  of  our  trading  partners 
think. 

WHERE    TJ.S.     INTERESTS    LIE 

The  postwar  mechanism  for  settling  inter- 
national balances — with  the  dollar  as  its 
hub — has  worked  remarkably  well.  To 
abandon  It  now  and  try  to  set  up  new  ma- 
chinery— or  to  attempt  to  return  to  the  old- 
fashioned  gold  standard  as  General  de  Gaulle 
sometimes  seems  to  be  suggesting — would  be 
sheerest  folly.  But  to  try  to  coast  along 
Indefinitely  without  revising  the  present  ma- 
chinery would  be  equal  folly. 

World  trade  in  the  postwar  period  has  been 
financed  by  a  continuing  outflow  of  dollars 
from  the  United  States.  This  deficit  in  ovir 
payments  balance  some  time  ago  reached 
the  point  where  it  was  eroding  confidence  in 
the  dollar.  Now,  somewhat  belatedly,  the 
United  States  has  undertaken  to  close  the 
gap  and  keep  It  closed.  With  the  end  of  the 
days  of  dollar  outflow,  the  world  will  need 
a  new  mechanism  for  the  orderly  creation 
of  reserves  to  support  expanding  trade. 

Inevitably,  the  final  decision  on  the  crea- 
tion of  these  new  reserves  must  be  made  by 
the  powerful  trading  nations — which  Include 
the  so-called  group  of  10.  They  have  both 
the  economic  power  and  the  responsibility 
that  comes  with  economic  strength.  But 
their  decision  will  have  to  be  made  with  an 
eye  toward  the  needs  of  the  world  as  a  whole, 
particularly  the  developing  countries,  which 
have  a  legitimate  stake  In  stabUity  and  ex- 
panding trade. 

The  United  States,  as  It  enters  the  negotia- 
ting sessions  must  be  mindful  of  the  needs 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  must  be  equally 
alert  to  Its  own  Interests.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  It  consent  to  any  arrange- 
ments that  will  downgrade  the  dollar  or 
subject  our  domestic  economy  to  arbitrary 
restrictions.  We  still  are  the  strongest  coun- 
try in  the  world,  and  the  dollar  is  the  strong- 
est currency.  We  must  bargain  from  this 
strength.  And  to  maintain  our  strength  we 
must  push  ahead  relentlessly  to  close  the 
ba!ance-of-payments  gap  and  put  the  stand- 
log  of  the  dollar  beyond  reproach. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK?  SHOULD  A 
$500,000  PROFIT  IN  LESS  THAN  A 
YEAR'S  TIME  DESERVE  FEDERAL 
SUPPORT? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  bill  H.R. 
7984  was  supported  by  me.  A  number  of 
provisions  in  the  law,  such  as  the  no 
down  payment  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration loans  for  veterans,  the  rent 
certificate  plan  for  private  accommoda- 
tions for  low-income  tenants,  the  estab- 
lishment of  3-percent  loans  for  college 


and  elderly  housing  loans  and.t^e  con- 
tinuation of  these  programs,  the  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  authorization 
of  3-percent  loans  for  rehabilitations  of 
homes  and  small  businesses  in  urban  re- 
newal areas,  were  persdhally  sponsored 
by  me  in  advance  of  proposals  made  by 
the  administration.  I  am,  and  remain, 
most  grateful  for  the  support  these  pro- 
visions receive  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  for  their  incorporation  into  the 
bill  which  became  law. 

I  did  not  originate  section  903  of  H.R. 
7984  which  increases  the  grant  level  for 
preservation  and  development  of  open- 
space  land  to  50  percent  of  the  acquisi- 
tion cost.  I  did  give  the  provision  my 
support  as  a  much-needed  assistance  to 
towns  and  cities  in  their  attempts  to 
preserve  and  develop  their  open-space 
needs. 

Let  me  make  it  unmlstakenly  clear, 
however,  that  I  believe  the  Members  of 
Congress  never  intended  that  this  pro- 
vision should  be  used  as  a  device  for  land 
speculators  to  reap  unconscionable 
profits.  Further,  I  am  quite  positive 
that  the  author  of  this  provision  never 
had  any  such  intention, 
"  Consequently,  I  was  shocked  to  learn 
from  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  Virginia 
Observer,  that  a  piece  of  property  listed 
on  the  tax  rolls  of  Virginia  Beach,  Va., 
at  $18,360  full  value,  and  on  which  the 
owners  paid  the  insignificant  sum  of 
$128.50  in  real  estate  taxes  when  last 
assessed,  had  been  approved  for  pur- 
chase, not  in  Its  entirety  but  144  of  165 
acres  in  the  parcel,  by  the  Virginia  Beach 
Coimcil  for  $522,000. 

The  city  council  has  approved  a  price 
rise  of  over  3,200  percent,  considering 
the  present  assessed  value  for  tax  pur- 
poses and  the  acreage  the  city  coimcil 
has  now  approved  for  public  acquisition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  land  taxed  at  $112  an 
acre  is  being  acquired  for  public  use  at 
$3,625  an  acre.  And  after  acquisition, 
this  property,  for  which  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  asked  to  pay  50  per- 
cent of  the  outrageous  cost  will  be  public 
property  not  paying  1  cent  in  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  know  what 
the  tax  on  the  remaining  21  acres  will  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  New  Jersey  we  pay 
high  real  estate  taxes.  We  are  assessed 
at  full  value  of  our  property.  Still  we 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia assessing  property  at  40  percent. 
Virginia  has  a  State  income  tax  which 
v.e  do  not.  We  do  object  to  our  Federal 
tax  dollars  being  used  to  create  windfall 
profits.  It  is  obvious  that  any  property, 
on  the  tax  rolls  at  only  $18,360,  with 
taxes  of  only  $128.50,  selling  for  $200,000 
in  February,  on  which  an  application  for 
Federal  assistance  in  the  amount  of 
$225,000  is  based  in  August,  and  which  is 
authorized  by  its  city  council  for  acquisi- 
tion at  a  price  of  $522,000  in  September, 
deserves  a  thorough  investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  brought  these 
matters  to  the  attention  of  Urban  Re- 
newal Commissioner  William  L.  Slay- 
ton.  I  am  placing  in  the  Record  my 
letter  to  Commissioner  William  L.  Slay- 
ton  and  his  prompt  reply. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  newspaper  reports  say  the  Com- 


missioner plans  no  special  investigation. 
I  believe  our  correspondence  speaks  for 
itself  and  I  have  confidence  that  the 
Commissioner  and  his  staff  will  give  this 
particular  application  the  most  careful 
scrutiny  and  study.  The  Commissioner 
has  written  to  say  that  he  will  keep  me 
informed.  I  will  do  as  much  for  the 
House. 

In  addition  to  my  correspondence  with 
Commissioner  Slayton,  I  am  also  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  copies  of  the  stories 
appearing  in  the  Virginia  Observer 
through  whose  coltunns  I  first  learned 
of  the  matter  which  I  have  detailed  here. 

Should  a  $500,000  profit  in  less  than 
a  year  receive  Federal  support? 

September  20,  1965. 
Commissioner  William  L.  Slayton, 
Urban  Renewal  Administration. 
Hotising  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Commissioner:  Recently  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  two  articles  app>earing 
in  the  weekly  newspaper,  the  Virginia  Ob- 
server, copies  of  which  I  am  attaching.  The 
articles  appeared  on  August  27  and  Septem- 
ber 3,  1965,  and  detail  a  possible  use  of 
section  702(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961 
as  amended  by  the  Hovising  Act  of  1965 
which  has  to  do  with  the  preservation  and 
development  of  open-space  land. 

This  newly  amended  section  of  the 
national  housing  laws  provides  for  50-per- 
cent grants  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  acquisition  and  development  of  parks 
and  other  open  space  area  by  conununitles 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  supported  this 
provision  of  the  act,  but  at  no  time  did  I 
envision  its  use  by  land  speculators  seeking 
imjustified  profits.  I  am  certain  that  none 
of  my  colleagues.  Republican  or  Democratic 
who  supported  the  passage  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1965,  had  any  thought  that  the  act 
would  be  put  to  such  use. 

The  Virginia  Observer  reports  that  the 
piece  of  property  in  question,  located  In 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  was  purchased  for 
$200,000  in  February  and  that  the  city's 
councU  has  now  authorized  a  portion  of  this 
same  property  to  be  acquired  for  $522,000. 
The  Observer  reports  the  total  assessed  value 
of  the  property  as  set  by  Virginia  City  to  be 
only  $18,360  and  that  the  taxes  paid  as  being 
only  $128.50.  These  figiu-es  make  fantastic 
the  prices  authorized  for  the  sale  of  only 
144  acres  of  the  165  acre  tract.  Further, 
not  all  of  the  144  acres  are  reported  as  visable. 

Inquiries  of  your  oflace  Indicate  that  Vir- 
ginia Beach  has  a  request  in  for  grants  based 
on  a  $450,000  application.  In  view  of  the 
amount  of  Federal  dollars  involved  and  the 
sudden  rise  in  the  worth  of  the  land,  I  think 
that  an  immediate  investigation  of  the  en- 
tire matter  should  be  undertaken  by  yoiir 
office. 

I  realize  that  the  law  being  hardly  a  month 
old,  yovir  agency  has  probably  yet  to  issue 
new  and  stricter  regulations  that  will  pro- 
tect the  public  Interest  more  than  was 
thought  necessary  when  the  grants  were  for 
either  20  or  30  percent.  This  should  not, 
however,  keep  you  from  Investigating  this 
particular  case  at  once  and  making  a  re- 
port available  to  the  Congress.  I  would  be 
interested  in  hearing  from  you  as  soon  as 
possible.  Meanwhile,  I  am  sending  a  copy 
of  this  letter  and  its  attached  articles  to 
Congressman  William  Barrett,  chairman  of 
the  Housing  Subcommittee,  as  something  the 
subcommittee  itself  should  investigate. 

Please  advise  me  as  to  your  course  of  ac- 
tion. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WnxiAM  B.  Widnall. 

Enclosures. 
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Housing  akd  Home  Finance  Agency. 
Urban    Renewal    Administration. 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  21, 1965. 
Hon.  William  B.  Widnall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
WashiJigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Widnall:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  September  20.  1965.  calling  my  at- 
tention to  the  publicity  regarding  the  pro- 
posed uFe  of  open-space  land  grant  assistance 
for  a  114-acre  park  In  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

Your  Information  and  that  contained  In 
the  clippings  enclosed  with  your  letter  Is  In 
general  agreement  with  a  report  we  received 
on  this  matter  last  week.  We  are  taking 
appropriate  action  now  to  determine  the 
circumstances  in  this  case,  with  particular 
reference  to  establishing  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  lands  described  in  the  applica- 
tion. 

The  status  of  the  application  Is  that  it  has 
not  yet  been  approved,  nor  has  any  commit- 
ment been  made  to  the  city  of  Virginia 
Beach.  Receipt  of  the  application  has  been 
acknowledged,  and  a  program  number  as- 
signed to  the  project.  The  standard  form  of 
reply  acknowledging  receipt  of  open-space 
land  applications  Includes  consent  to  proceed 
with  acquisition  of  any  or  all  lands  described 
In  the  applications.  If  such  action  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  less  of  the  land  for  open-apace 
purposes.  The  letter  states  clearly,  however, 
that  such  consent  is  not  a  commitment  that 
the  application  will  be  approved,  or  that  the 
land  Is  eligible  for  Federal  assistance,  and 
that  the  sole  con;;equence  of  the  authoriza- 
tion is  that  the  cost  of  acquiring  such  land 
will  not  be  disallowed  solely  because  It  was 
acquired  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  applica- 
tion. 

Before  any  additional  action  Is  taken  on 
the  review  of  this  application,  we  will  require 
two  professional,  Independent  appraisals  to 
be  conducted  on  the  property  Involved.  In 
addition,  our  own  real  estate  staff  will  review 
the  appntlsals  and  conduct  such  further  In- 
spection as  may  be  necessary.  Including  an 
examination  of  the  property  and  real  estate 
and  other  records  relating  to  determining  It-s 
value.  Any  grant  that  might  be  approved 
would  be  based  upon  a  fair  market  value 
concxirred  in  by  us  after  this  review  and 
examination  had  been  completed,  regardless 
of  the  price  the  city  had  paid  or  was  willing 
to  pay  for  the  land. 

You  will  be  Interested  to  know  that  this 
general  procedure  for  establishing  value  of 
open-space  land  has  been  made  a  part  of  the 
policies  and  requirements  Implementing  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965, 
which  are  now  In  final  draft  form.  Ap- 
praisals will  be  required  In  each  Instance,  and 
the  applicant  informed  of  our  determina- 
tion of  fair  market  value  prior  to  payment 
of  the  grant.  In  no  Instance  will  the  grant 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  fair  market  value 
as  determined  by  our  real  estate  staff  on  the 
basis  of  professional  appraisals  included  in 
the  application. 

'  I  appreciate  your  providing  me  with  your 
Information  and  the  newspaper  clippings, 
which  are  returned  herewith,  and  will  be 
happy  to  inform  you  of  the  action  taken  In 
this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WlLL^M  L.  Slatton, 
Urban  Renewal  Commissioner. 
Enclosures.  ; 


[Prom  the  Virginia  Observer,  Aug.  27,  1965] 
T.\XPAYERS  To  Pat  $322,000  6  Month  PROFrr — 
•  Virginia    Be.\ch    Council    Buys    $200,000 

Land  for  $522,000 

(By  Gordon  Dillon) 

Vircinia  Beach.  Va. — If  the  information 
received  and  uncovered  by  this  newspaper  is 
correct,  the  people  of  Virginia  Beach  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  being  sub- 
jected to  the  greatest  land  grab  since  Grant 


took  the  Dakota  territories  away  from  the 
Indians. 

At  this  week's  session  of  the  Virginia 
Beach  City  Council  the  purchase  of  a  144 
acre  ocean  front  public  park  was  approved. 
For  Its  foresight  the  Virginia  Beach  Council 
has  been  commended. 

City  purchasing  agent,  Carroll  G.  Clough. 
told  the  city  council  that  the  land,  located 
south  of  Sandbridge.  could  be  bought  for 
$522,000  from  the  American  Land  Corp. 

However,  according  to  records  and  Infor- 
mation from  deed  books  and  the  city  treas- 
urer's office,  the  same  property  was  bought 
by  American's  subsidiary  company — Wash- 
ington's Forrest.  Inc.,  in  February  of  this 
year  for  only  $200,000. 

In  other  words,  the  land  purchased  by  the 
company  6  months  ago  for  $200,000  can  now 
be  sold  to  the  taxpayers  of  Virginia  Beach 
for  only  $522,000. 

A  net  profit  over  the  180  day  period  of 
$322,000.  even  Bobby  Baker  was  never  able 
to  swing  a  deal  like  that. 

The  $322,000  profit  and  the  original  $200,- 
000  purchase  price  will  be  paid  half  by  the 
people  of  Virginia  Beach  and  half  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  city  council 
has  already  applied  for  a  50  percent  grant 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

The  other  50  percent  will  be  paid  by  the 
taxpayer  of  the  resort  city.  Two  hundred  and 
sixty-one  thousand  dollars  will  come  from 
the  beach,  the  other  $261,000  will  come  from 
the  taxpayers  of  all  50  States. 

After  the  council  announced  the  pending 
deal  with  the  American  Land  Co.,  the  Vir- 
ginia Observer  checked  the  deed  books  of 
Virginia  Beach.  The  check  showed  no  list- 
ing of  that  company. 

A  check  with  the  city  treasurer's  office 
showed  that  the  land  was  registered  In  the 
name  of  Washington's  Forrest.  Inc.  A  check 
on  deed  book  889 — page  271  showed  that 
Washington's  Forrest  had  purchased  the 
property  from  Alexander  E.,  and  Eva  Cj-mrot 
on  February  23,  1965.  exactly  6  months  ago. 
AttPChed  to  the  deed  was  $220  of  U.S.  real 
estate  stamps.  $1.10  in  stamps  represents 
$1,000  of  land  value.  According  to  this  for- 
mula, the  transaction  was  consummated  for 
only  $200,000. 

According  to  the  State  corporation  com- 
mission, the  registered  agent  for  Vv'ashlng- 
ton's  Forrest.  Inc.,  Is  C.  T.  S.  Keep.  He  is 
also  vice  president  and  treasurer.  The  Vir- 
ginia State  Corporation  Commission  also  lists 
his  address  as  3113  Pacific  Avenue,  Virginia 
Beach.  Va. 

According  to  the  Virginia  Beach  city  direc- 
tor.-. 3113  Pacific  Avenue,  is  also  the  business 
address  of  prominent  Virginia  Beach  civic 
leader  and  undisputed  political  boss.  Sidney 
S.  Kellam. 

According  to  reliable  sources  the  Federal 
grant  has  already  been  approved  by  the 
Urban  Renewal  Authority  In  Washington.  In 
effect.  If  the  50-50  formula  is  ued  (the  Fed- 
eral shr.re  may  be  more)  $261,000  will  be  paid 
by  the  United  States.  The  original  price — 
plus  $61,000. 

In  addition,  the  taxpayers  of  Virginia  Beach 
win  have  to  fork  out  another  $261,000.  With 
the  already  $61,000  profit  the  combined  net 
equals  $322,000. 

Virginia  Beach  needs  a  virgin  ocean  front 
park,  of  this  there  can  be  no  dispute.  The 
residents  of  Tidewater  need  to  have  the  rec- 
reational space,  hence  the  Federal  grant. 

The  only  unanswered  question  is — was  a 
$200,000  purchase  made  180  days  ago  now 
worth  $522,000?  Should  the  taxpayers  ot 
Virginia  Beach  and  the  United  States  pay  a 
6-month's  220  percent  profit? 

Everyone  realizes  the  need  for  additional 
recreation  sites,  and  everybody  wants  a  pri- 
vate investor  to  be  amply  compensated. 
Shouldn't  the  city  of  Virginia  Beach  have 
used  Its  power  of  eminent  domain  and  ac- 
quired the  property  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
profit? 


These  are  not  questions  to  be  answered  by 
the  Virginia  Beach  city  council,  for  they  have 
already  blundered  Into  an  Intolerable  sltua- 
tlon.  The  people  of  Virginia  Beach,  the  one 
who  through  his  taxes  pays  the  bill,  will  have 
to  answer  this  question. 

Will  the  US.  Government  really  be  a  party 
to  a  $322,000  6  months  profit?  This  the 
American  people  will  have  to  answer. 

A  prominent  realtor  said  of  the  transaction, 
"It  appears  that  an  extremely  high  price  was 
paid."  This  Is  the  only  clear  answer  now  In 
the  entire  mess. 


(From  the  Virginia  Observer,  Sept.  3,  1965] 
Developer  Offered  $522,000  Park  30  Days 
Ago 
Norfolk.— "I  about  fell  out  of  my  chair." 
said  a  Tidewater  developer  after  learning  of 
the  pending  $522,000  purchase  by  the  city  of 
Virginia  Beach  for  a  144-acre  oceanfront 
park.  The  developer,  who  wishes  to  remain 
unnamed  at  this  time,  claims  he  was  offered 
the  land  about  30  days  ago  and  felt  he  could 
have  consummated  the  deal  for  $380,000. 

The  property  Is  being  offered  to  the  resort 
city  by  the  American  Land  Co.  Half  of  the 
purchase  price  will  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers 
of  Virginia  Beach  and  the  other  half  will 
come  In  the  form  of  a  Federal  grant  from  the 
Urban  Renewal  Authority. 

In  a  copyrighted  story  last  week,  the  Ob- 
server noted  that  American  had  purchased 
the  land  only  last  February  for  $200,000  from 
Alexander  Cymrot.  In  defense  of  the  trans- 
action, the  Norfolk  Ledger-Star  quoted  an 
official  of  the  company  as  sa3rtng.  "We  have 
actually  owned  the  property  for  more  than 
5  years." 

"We  had  the  property  in  the  name  of  our 
lawyer  (Cymrot)  for  legal  and  technical  rea- 
sons. But  that  doesn't  alter  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  real  ownership  of  the  property 
since  1960." 

American  originally  bought  the  land  for 
$150,000  In  the  name  of  Sea-Bay  Corp.  In 
July  of  1964  It  sold  the  land  to  Cymrot  for 
the  same  price — $150,000.  Cymrot  then  sold 
the  land  back  to  Washington's  Forest,  Inc.. 
for  $200,000  In  February  of  this  year. 

The  value  of  the  transactions  was  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  Federal  Revenue 
stamps  affixed  to  the  deeds,  $1.10  in  stamps 
for  each  $1,000  of  consideration.  Virginia 
Beach  City  Treasurer,  V.  A.  "Jack"  Etherldge 
said  the  stamps  didn't  mean  an3rthlng  be- 
cause property  could  be  sold  and  bought  for 
tax  purposes. 

However,  what  Etherldge  didn't  realize  was 
that    American    Land   Co.   is   a   public   cor- 
poration, that  is  It  Is  like  a  labor  union.    A 
union  belongs  to  Its  members,  a  corporation 
belongs    to    Its    stockholders.    The    Federal 
Government  regulates  the  activities  of  both. 
It  Is  debatable  that  Government  regula- 
tions would  allow  the  sale  of  either  corpora- 
tion or  union  property  to  a  private  individual 
for  one  price  only  to  buy  It  back  6  months 
later  at  a  higher  price.     The  obvious  reason 
for  the  6-months  transaction  is  probably  to 
take  advantage  of  the  capital  gains  easy  tax 
of  only  25  cents  on  one-half  of  the  net  profit. 
Meanwhile,  the  Tidewater  developer  said 
he  and  his  other  associates  turned  down  the 
American   deal   because   they   "thought  the 
price  was  too  high"  and  were  so  advised  by  a 
member  of  a  prominent  political  family  in 
Virginia   Beach. 

American  told  the  Ledger-Star  "we're  mak- 
ing a  real  sacrifice." 

In  addition,  a  large  real  estate  firm  to 
Norfolk  had  the  land  listed  at  $1,850  an 
acre.  This  totals  $305,000.  However,  this 
price  Included  all  165  acres.  The  developer 
said  that  approximately  one-third  of  the 
land  on  the  back  bay  could  be  Inundated  by 
water  and  would  have  required  dredging. 

In  other  words,  out  of  165  acres  (about  40 
could  be  Inundated)  only  144  acres  are  being 
considered  by  the  city  for  the  park.    Twenty 
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one  acres  are  being  retained  by  the  com- 
pany. This  would  mean  that  the  park  would 
amount  to  only  about  105  acres  of  usable 
land. 

Of  the  165  acres  that  the  private  developer 
thought  he  could  have  purchased  about  30 
days  ago  for  $380,000,  144  acres  probably  will 
be  sold  to  the  taxpayer  for  $522,000. 

WTAR-TV  in  Norfolk  quoted  city  officials 
of  the  beach  as  saying  the  $200,000  transac- 
tion "in  no  way  approximates  the  actual 
value  of  the  property." 

Under  Virginia  Beach's  real  estate  tax  for- 
mula, a  homeowner  that  had  an  $18,000 
home,  would  be  taxed  on  $6,000. 

The  $522,000 — 144  acre  land  purchase  is 
assessed  by  city  hall  at  $6,000.  The  total 
assessed  value  the  city  places  on  the  land  Is 
$18,360. 

It  pays  $128.50  a  year  In  taxes. 

Odder  still,  than  all  these  facts  Is  the  fact 
that  while  the  city  fathers  of  Virginia  Beach 
said  they  would  apply  for  a  50-percent  grant 
from  the  Federal  Government  on  the  $522,000 
purchase.  It  has  been  definitely  learned  from 
the  Urban  Renewal  Authority  that  the  city's 
application  calls  for  a  $450,000  total  ptir- 
chase. 

Of  course  there  is  an  escape  clause  In  the 
application  that  could  bring  the  price  up  to 
the  $522,000  price.  But  why  was  the  appli- 
cation made  out  for  $72,000  less  than  the 
proposed  purchase  price? 

This  question  the  city  officials  of  the 
world's  largest  resort  city  will  have  to  answer. 
The  answer,  we  predict,  will  be  Indeed  In- 
teresting. 


(From  the  Virginia  Observer,  Sept.  17,  1965] 
On  $522,000  Federal  Financed  Park — Law- 
maker Demands  Virginia  Beach  Probe 
(By  Gordon  Dillon) 

Washington. — A  top  leader  of  Congress 
has  demanded  a  serious  and  immediate  in- 
vestigation into  the  $522,000  ocean  park 
purchase  voted  by  the  Virginia  Beach  City 
Council.  Fifty  percent  of  the  funds  will 
come  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Congressman  William  B.  Widnall,  Repub- 
lican, of  New  Jersey,  said  he  was  shocked 
by  the  disclosures  brought  to  light  by  the 
Virginia  Observer.  "This  is  a  matter,"  con- 
tinued the  ranking  member  of  the  House 
subcommittee,  "that  deserves  a  serious  and 
Immediate  investigation  by  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Authority  and  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Congress." 

The  New  Jersey  Congressman  has  already 
written  the  URA  Administrator  request- 
ing an  immediate  probe  and  will  personally 
ask  the  subcommittee  to  initiate  a  con- 
gressional investigation. 

The  park  was  purchased  by  the  beach 
council  last  Monday  for  $522,000  despite 
the  fact  that  the  ocean  front  property  had 
been  offered  at  around  $380,000  to  private 
developers  about  August  1. 

At  that  time  the  deal  was  turned  down 
because  the  price  was  too  high  by  the 
private  businessmen.  However,  the  private 
$330,000  transaction  Included  165  acres,  the 
beach  purchase  Includes  only  144  acres — a 
third  of  which  Is  under  water. 

The  present  owners — the  American  Land 
Co.  will  retain  21  high  acres  thus  bringing 
their  total  consideration  to  well  over  $650,- 
000 — for  land  offered  a  month  ago  for  $380,- 
000. 

It  may  have  been  possible  to  have  obtained 
the  land  at  a  lower  price.  A  large  Norfolk 
real  estate  firm  had  the  full  165  acres  listed 
at  $305,000. 

American  Land  Co.  originally  purchased 
the  property  for  $150,000,  It  then  sold  it  to 
Its  attorney  for  the  same  price.  The  attor- 
ney sold  it  back  to  American  Land  last 
February  (6  months  ago)  for  $200,000. 

The  Virginia  Beach  City  Council  voted  to 
buy  the  144  acres  after  a  law  was  passed  in 
Congress  to  provide  Federal  funds  for  the 


purchase  of  public  parks.  The  law  became 
effective  August  10. 

The  Virginia  Beach  city  manager  has 
made  an  application  to  the  Urban  Renewal 
Authority  in  Washington  for  a  50-percent 
Government  grant.  This  would  mean  the 
Government  would  have  to  pay  a  $262,000 
share  for  land  purchased  last  February  for 
$200,000.  The  other  $262,000  would  have  to 
be  paid  by  the  taxpayers  of  Virginia  Beach. 

Congressman  Widnall's  action  will  have 
far-reaching  effects  in  this  resort  city  and  at 
the  same  time  the  New  Jersey  legislator  may 
save  the  taxpayers  of  Virginia  Beach  and 
the  United  States  a  considerable  amount  of 
money. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M.,  THURS- 
DAY. OCTOBER  7 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  advise  us  a  little  bit  more 
about  the  program?  We  still  have  sev- 
ei'al  hours  to  go  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  have  finished  the  business  today 
under  the  previous  agreement  because 
this  is  a  religious  holiday.  We  are  hop- 
ing to  meet  early  tomorrow.  We'^ave 
several  votes  yet  pending.  We  will  prob- 
ably have  one  and  maybe  two  important 
conference  reports  tomorrow.  Also  we 
will  take  up  the  highway  beautification 
bill.  This  bill  has  4  hours  of  general 
debate  and  I  would  expect  it  to  go  on 
over  into  Friday. 

Mr.  HALL.  Will  the  majority  leader 
advise  us  whether  we  have  put  off  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  bills,  the 
unanimous-consent  bills? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  They  will  be  brought 
up  next  week.  In  any  case,  they  will 
take  only  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  sugar  bill  is  not  com- 
ing up  this  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
bear  with  me,  we  will  have  to  reserve 
making  final  judgment  on  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most 
anxious  to  cooperate.  We  have  scheduled 
committee  meetinjs^^n  *^the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  tomorrow  morning 
with  outside  witnesses.  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  last  two  times 
we  have  cooperated  on  this  matter,  it 
dragged  on  and  on  and  we  accomplished 
very  little  that  was  scheduled.  It  went 
into  the  evening,  and  it  is  now  getting 
to  the  point  where  it  looks  as  though  we 
can  accomplish  our  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PULASKI  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rodney]  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday  afternoon  last  in 


New  York  City  we  enjoyed  the  always 
colorful  Pulaski  Day  parade  which  an- 
nually pays  due  honor  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  our  greatest  heroes  in  our  War 
of  Independence  who  died  for  us  on  the 
field  of  battle  186  years  ago.  To  our 
Founding  Fathers  the  death  of  Gen. 
Casimlr  Pulaski  was  a  tragic  loss  indeed. 
To  the  subsequent  generations  of  valiant 
defenders  of  our  independence  and  our 
liberties  the  death  of  the  young  Polish 
patriot  has  given  strength  to  bolster 
their  determination  and  courage  to  fight 
on. 

We  as  Americans  can  never  forget  the 
help  which  this  young  Polish  noble  gave 
to  General  Washington  and  our  fledg- 
ling army.  So  brilliant  was  his  military 
background  and  so  thorough  was  his 
judgment  that  in  spite  of  his  youth  the 
Continental  Congress  commissioned  him 
a  brigadier  general. 

Americans  can  never  forget  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  joined  with  "Mad"  An- 
thony Wayne  in  scouting  and  foraging 
for  the  food  and  supplies  so  desperately 
needed  by  the  shivering  and  starving 
American  Army  at  Valley  Forge. 

We  are  even  more  forcefully  reminded 
of  his  gallantry  in  action.  In  battle 
after  battle  Casimlr  Pulaski  demon- 
strated his  bravery  and  his  superb  lead- 
ership under  fire. 

We  remember  General  Pulaski,  too, 
because  it  was  he  who  created  our  first 
American  cavalry,  a  branch  of  our  mili- 
tary service  which  was  to  achieve  im- 
mortal fame  through  all  the  succeeding 
years  wherever  and  whenever  our  inde- 
pendence and  security  have  been  threat- 
ened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  if  Casimlr  Pulaski 
had  not  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  of 
giving  up  his  life  while  leading  the  Amer- 
ican-French cavalry  charge  at  the  battle 
of  Savannah,  America  would  have 
revered  him  and  claimed  him  as  an 
American  hero.  His  intense  zeal  for 
freeing  mankind  from  bondage  of  any 
kind  and  his  fearless  efforts  to  imple- 
ment his  convictions  gave  not  only  the 
heroic  patriots  who  created  our  Ameri- 
can Nation  great  encouragement  when  it 
was  sorely  needed,  but  these  qualities 
have  continued  to  be  an  inspiration  to  the 
freedom  fighters  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

We  are  grateful  that  the  fine  patriotic 
Polish-American  organizations  of  today 
have  given  a  high  priority  to  the  ob- 
servance of  Pulaski  Day.  These  organi- 
zations, made  up  of  thousands  of  our 
most  loyal  and  devoted  citizens,  should 
have  the  help  of  all  Americans  to  assure 
that  the  memory  of  General  Pulaski  is 
forever  held  in  reverence  by  all  the  cit- 
izens of  this  country.  It  is  of  particular 
importance  that  our  young  people  re- 
alize the  service  which  Pulaski  rendered 
to  us  lest  they  lose  sight  of  how  heavy 
the  cost  of  our  independence  was  to 
those  who  gave  it  to  us.  As  they  and 
succeeding  generations  hear  the  name 
Pulaski  used  with  referen'Ce  to  bridges, 
highways,  and  other  memorials,  may 
they  be  reminded  of  the  deeds  of  this 
immortal  patriot. 

They  should  be  reminded,  too,  of  our 
heritage  received  from  all  who,  like 
Pulaski,  have  come  from  foreign  lands  to 
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live  and  die  for  this  their  adopted  coun- 
try. Of  all  the  nationalities  so  repre- 
sented in  the  making  of  America's  great- 
ness, none  has  made  a  greater  contribu- 
tion to  our  political,  social,  economic,  and 
cultural  development  than  Pulaski's 
Polish  kinsmen.  For  that  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker,  America  can  appropriately  use 
the  day  commemorating  the  death  of 
Casimir  Pulaski  to  pay  well  deserved 
tribute  to  those  of  Polish  birth  or  blood 
who.  generation  after  generation,  have 
done  so  much  in  behalf  of  all  of  us. 


NEW  IMMIGRATION  ACT  A  STEP 
FORWARD  IN  ELIMINATING  DIS- 
CRIMINATION FROM  AMERICAN 
LIFE 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  ConyersI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
more  than  40  years  of  discrimination 
and  hardships,  there  has  finally  been 
erased  from  the  statute  books  of  the 
United  States  the  notorious — and  to 
some  people,  the  infamous — national  or- 
•  Igins  quota  system.  During  all  of  that 
time,  admissibility  to  the  United  States 
was  determined  not  merely  on  a  basis  of 
personal  quality  and  acceptability  of  the 
prospective  Immigrant,  but,  more  im- 
portant, upon  the  basis  of  the  particular 
country  where  he  was  born.  Because  of 
the  quota  system,  which  made  visas 
available  subject  to  a  numerical  limita- 
tion according  to  the  national  origin  of 
our  1920  population,  three  countries  had 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  visas,  while  all  the  other  countries 
of  the  world,  numbering  more  than  100, 
shared  the  balance. 

Naturally,  this  led  to  hardship  for 
many  of  our  own  citizens  and  resident 
aliens  who  were  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  bringing  to  this  country  their  loved 
ones.  Similarly,  prospective  employers 
In  this  country  were  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity of  bringing  here  specially 
skilled  and  trained  persons  whose  serv- 
ices were  urgently  needed,  but  who  were 
unable  to  obtain  an  immigrant  visa  be- 
cause the  quota  of  their  native  country 
was  oversubscribed. 

The  national  origins  system  produced 
ridiculous  situations.  For  example,  a 
person  in  the  United  States  was  able  to 
bring  to  this  country  a  domestic  servant 
from  Great  Britain,  but  was  unable  to 
obtain  the  entry  of  his  aged  mother  from 
drfeece.  because  the  Greek  quota  was 
o\^rsubscribed  while  the  British  quota 
had  ample  visas  available  to  all  who 
sought  them. 

Under  the  new  law  which  was  enacted 
October  3,  the  present  quota  system  will 
be  totally  abolished  effective  July  1. 1968. 
Until  that  time,  and  thereafter,  there 
will  be  a  worldwide  limitation  of  170.000 
up>on  Immigration  from  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  Until  then,  covmtries  will 
continue  to  be  entitled  to  the  number  of 
visas  authorized  under  the  existing  quota 


system.  But  leftover  visas,  remaining 
unused  because  there  is  no  demand  in 
certain  countries,  are  to  be  assigned  to  a 
pool  to  be  distributed  to  immigrants 
from  those  countries  whose  quotas  are 
oversubscribed. 

On  July  1,  1968,  the  new  system  of  dis- 
tribution of  immigrant  visas  to  persons 
from  Eastern  Hemisphere  countries  will 
be  completely  effective.    Immigrant  visas 
will  be  assigned  strictly  on  a  system  of 
preferences  based  upon  relationship  to 
U.S.  citizens  and  lawfully  resident  aliens, 
and  upon  the  particular  skills  and  abili- 
ties of  prospective  immigrant  to  perform 
needed  services  and  labor  in  the  United 
States.   Within  each  preference  category, 
the  rule  will  be  first-come,  first-served. 
No  country  may  be  assigned  more  than 
20,000  visas  in  any  single  year.    All  ref- 
erences to  race  or  national  origin  are  re- 
moved from  the  law.    With  the  effective 
date  of  this  law.  the  United  States  again 
demonstrates  to  the  world  its  firm  con- 
viction that  there  shall  be  no  discrimina- 
tion or  prejudice  in  this  country,  that 
persons  shall  be  judged  upon  the  basis 
of    their    individual    merit,    and    that 
liberty,    equality,   and  freedom   can   be 
enduring  realities  In  this  country. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  there  has  been  incoriw- 
rated  in  the  permanent  immigration  law 
a  specific  pi-ovision  for  assignment  of  a 
number  of  visas  to  refugees,  on  a  pref- 
erence basis.  This  again  establishes  our 
historic  policy  of  granting  refuge  to  those 
who  have  been  forced  to  flee  from  their 
homelands  because  of  persecution  or 
natural  calamity. 

The  new  Immigration  law  provides 
that  commencing  July  1, 1968,  there  shall 
be  a  ceiling  of  120.000  annually  on  West- 
ern Hemisphere  immigration.  Of  course, 
that  number  is  exclusive  of  the  immedi- 
ate family  members  of  U.S.  citizens — 
meaning  their  spouses,  parents,  and  chil- 
dren, who  are  not  suljject  to  the  numeri- 
cal limitation.  As  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure, the  law  provides  for  a  Commission 
to  study  the  entire  matter  of  immigra- 
tion from  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
to  submit  a  report  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  ceiling  so  that  Congress  can 
take  appropriate  steps,  if  necessary,  to 
revise  the  new  system. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  even 
with  this  new  numerical  limitation,  the 
United  States  is  giving  more  favorable 
treatment  to  its  traditional  friends  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  than  immi- 
grants coming  from  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  The  Western  Hemisphere  is  re- 
ceiving a  total  of  120,000  numbers  as 
compared  with  170,000  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  numerical  limitation  of  20,- 
000  per  country  does  not  apply  to  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  new  system  of  assignment  of  im- 
migration visas  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere nations  Is  basically  consistent 
with  U.S.  immigration  policy  in  relation 
to  other  foreign  countries,  and  Is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

Thus,  the  new  immigration  law,  by 
abolishing  discrimination,  preserving  our 
traditiwial  friendship  for  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  our  policy  toward  refu- 
gees,  and  continuing   the  many  safe- 


guards of  present  law  against  unde- 
sirable or  excessive  immigration,  will 
strengthen  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  President  John- 
son's remarks  when  he  signed  the  Immi- 
gration bill  at  this  point: 

Remarks  of  the  President  at  the 
Signing  of  the  Immigration  Bill 
Mr.  Vice  President.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Am- 
bassador Goldberg,  distinguished  members  of 
the  leadership  of  the  Congress,  distinguished 
Governors  and  mayors,  my  fellow  country- 
men, we  have  called  the  Congress  here  this 
afternoon  not  only  to  mark  a  very  historic 
occasion,  but  to  settle  a  very  old  issue  that 
is  in  dispute.  That  issue  is,  to  what  congres- 
sional district  does  Liberty  Island  really  be- 
long— Congressman  Farbstein  or  Congress- 
man Gallagher?  It  will  be  settled  by  whom- 
ever of  the  two  can  walk  first  to  the  top  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

This  bill  that  we  sign  today  is  not  a  rev- 
olutionary bill.  It  does  not  affect  the  lives 
of  millions.  It  will  not  reshape  the  structure 
of  our  dally  lives,  or  really  add  Importantly 
to  either  our  wealth  or  our  power. 

Yet  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  important 
acts  of  this  Congress  and  of  this  adminis- 
tration. 

For  It  does  repair  a  very  deep  and  painful 
flaw  in  the  fabric  of  American  justice.  It 
corrects  a  cruel  and  enduring  wrong  In  the 
conduct  o^the  American  Nation. 

Speaker  McCormack  and  Congressman 
Celler  more  than  almost  40  years  ago  first 
pointed  that  out  in  their  maiden  speeches  in 
the  Congress.  And  this  measure  that  we  will 
sign  today  will  really  make  us  truer  to  our- 
selves both  as  a  country  and  as  a  people. 
It  will  strengthen  us  in  a  hundred  vmseen 
ways. 

I  have  come  here  to  thank  personally  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  who  labored  so  long 
and  so  valiantly  to  make  this  occasion  come 
true  today,  and  to  make  this  bill  a  reality. 
I  cannot  mention  all  their  names  for  it  would 
take  much  too  long,  but  my  gratitude  and 
that  of  this  Nation  belongs  to  the  89th 
Congress. 

We  are  indebted,  too,  to  the  vision  of  the 
late  beloved  President  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy, and  to  the  support  given  to  this  meas- 
ure by  the  then  Attorney  General,  and  now 
Senator,  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

In  the  final  days  of  consideration,  this  bill 
had  no  more  able  champion  than  the  present 
Attorney  General,  Nicholas  Katzenbach.  who, 
with  New  York's  Emanuel  Celler,  and  Sen- 
ator Ted  Kennedt  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Congressman  Peighan  of  Ohio,  and  Senator 
Mansfield  and  Senator  Dirksen  constituting 
the  leadership  in  the  Senate,  and  Senator 
JAvrrs  helped  to  guide  this  bill  to  passage 
along  with  the  help  of  the  Members  sitting 
in  front  of  me  today. 

This  bill  says  simply  that  from  this  day 
forth  those  wishing  to  immigrate  to  Amer- 
ica shall  be  admitted  on  the  basis  of  their 
skills  and  their  close  relationship  to  those 
already  here. 

This  is  a  simple  test,  and  it  Is  a  fair  test. 
Tliose  who  can  contribute  most  to  this  coun- 
try— to  its  growth,  to  its  strength,  to  its 
spirit — will  be  the  first  that  are  admitted  to 
this  land. 

The  fairness  of  this  standard  Is  so  self 
evident  that  we  may  well  wonder  that  it  has 
not  always  been  applied.  Yet  the  fact  Is 
that  for  over  four  decades  the  immigration 
policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  twisted 
and  has  been  distorted  by  the  harsh  injustice 
of  the  national  origins  quota  system. 

Under  that  system  the  ability  of  new  Im- 
migrants to  come  to  America  depended  upon 
the  country  of  their  birth.  Only  three  coun- 
tries were  allowed  to  supply  70  percent  of  all 
the  immigrants. 

Families  were  kept  apart  because  a  hus- 
band or  a  wife  or  a  child  had  been  bom  In 
the  wrong  place. 
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Men  of  needed  skill  and  talent  were  denied 
entrance  because  they  came  from  southern 
or  eastern  Europe  or  from  one  of  the  develop- 
ing continents. 

This  system  violated  the  basic  principle 
of  American  democracy — the  principle  that 
values  and  rewards  each  man  on  the  basis 
of  his  merit  as  a  man. 

It  has  been  un-American  in  the  highest 
sense  because  it  has  been  untrue  to  the  faith 
that  brought  thousands  to  these  shores  even 
before  we  were  a  country. 

Today,  with  my  signature,  this  system  is 
abolished. 

We  can  now  believe  that  it  will  never  again 
shadow  the  gate  to  the  American  Nation 
with  the  twin  barriers  of  prejudice  and  privi- 
lege. 

Our  beautiful  America  was  built  by  a  na- 
tion of  strangers.  Prom  a  hundred  different 
places  or  more,  they  have  poured  forth  into 
an  empty  land — Joining  and  blending  In  one 
mighty  and  irresistible  tide. 

The  land  flourished  because  it  was  fed 
from  so  many  sources;  because  it  was  nour- 
ished by  so  many  cultures  and  traditions  and 
peoples. 

And  from  this  experience,  almost  Tinique 
in  the  history  of  nations,  has  come  America's 
attitude  toward  the  rest  of  the  world.  We, 
because  of  what  we  are,  feel  safer  and  strong- 
er In  a  world  as  varied  as  the  people  who 
make  it  up — a  world  where  no  country  rules 
another  and  all  countries  can  deal  with  the 
basic  problems  of  human  dignity  and  deal 
with  those  problems  in  their  own  way. 

Now,  under  the  monument  which  has  wel- 
comed so  many  to  our  shores,  the  American 
Nation  returns  to  the  finest  of  its  traditions 
today. 

The  days  of  unlimited  immigration  are 
past. 

But  those  who  do  come  will  come  because 
of  what  they  are,  and  not  because  of  the 
land  from  which  they  sprung. 

When  the  earliest  settlers  poured  Into 
a  wild  continent  there  was  no  one  to  ask 
them  where  they  came  from.  The  only  ques- 
tion was:  Were  they  sturdy  enough  to  make 
the  Journey,  were  they  strong  enough  to  clear 
the  land,  were  they  enduring  enough  to  make 
a  home  for  freedom,  and  were  they  brave 
enough  to  die  for  liberty  If  It  became  neces- 
sary to  do  so. 

And  BO  It  has  been  through  all  the  great 
and  testing  moments  of  American  history. 
This  year  we  see  In  Vietnam  men  dying — 
men  named  Fernandez  and  Zajac  and  Zellnko 
and  Mariano  and  McCormick. 

Neither  the  enemy  who  killed  them  nor  the 
people  whose  Independence  they  have  fought 
to  save  ever  asked  them  where  they  or  their 
parents  came  from.  They  were  all  Ameri- 
cans. It  was  for  freemen  and  for  America 
that  they  gave  their  all,  they  gave  their  lives 
and  selves. 

By  eliminating  that  same  question  as  a  test 
for  Immigration  the  Congress  proves  our- 
selves worthy  of  those  men  and  worthy  of  ovir 
own  traditions  as  a  nation. 

So  it  Is  In  tha*-  spirit  that  I  declare  this 
afternoon  to  the  people  of  Cuba  that  those 
who  seek  refuge  here  In  America  will  find  It. 
The  dedication  of  America  to  our  traditions 
as  an  asylvun  for  the  oppressed  is  going  to 
be  upheld. 

I  have  directed  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Justice  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  Immediately  make  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  to  permit  those  In  Cuba  who 
seek  freedom  to  make  an  orderly  entry  into 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Our  first  concern  will  be  with  those 
Cubans  who  have  been  separated  from 
their  children  and  their  parents  and  their 
husbands  and  their  wives  that  are  now  In 
this  country.  Ova  next  concern  Is  with 
those  who  are  Imprisoned  for  political  rea- 
sons. 

And  I  will  send  to  the  Congress  tomorrow 
a  request  for  supplementary  funds  of  $12,- 


600.000  to  carry  forth  the  commitment  that 
I  am  making  today. 

I  am  asking  the  Department  of  State  to 
seek  through  the  Swiss  Government  imme- 
diately the  agreement  of  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment In  a  request  to  the  president  of  the 
International  Red  Cross  Committee.  The 
request  Is  for  the  assistance  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  processing  the  movement  of  refu- 
gees from  Cuba  to  Miami.  Miami  will  serve 
as  a  port  of  entry  and  temporary  stopping 
place  for  refugees  as  they  settle  In  other 
parts  of  this  country. 

And  to  all  the  voluntary  agencies  In  the 
United  States,  I  appeal  for  their  continu- 
ation and  expansion  of  their  magnificent 
work.  Their  help  Is  needed  In  the  reception 
and  settlement  of  those  who  choose  to  leave 
Cuba.  The  Federal  Government  will  work 
closely  with  these  agencies  in  their  tasks  of 
charity  and  brotherhood. 

I  want  all  the  people  of  this  great  land 
of  ours  to  know  of  the  really  enormous  con- 
tribution which  the  compassionate  citizens 
of  Florida  have  made  to  humanity  and  to 
decency.  And  all  States  In  this  Union  can 
Join  with  Florida  now  in  extending  the  hand 
of  helpfulness  and  humanity  to  our  Cuban 
brothers. 

The  lesson  of  our  times  Is  sharp  and  clear 
in  this  movement  of  people  from  one  land 
to  another.  Once  again.  It  stamps  the  mark 
of  failure  on  a  regime  when  many  of  Its  citi- 
zens voluntarily  choose  to  leave  the  land  of 
their  birth  for  a  more  hopeful  home  in 
America.  The  future  holds  little  hope  for 
any  government  where  the  present  holds  no 
hope  for  the  people. 

And  so  we  Americans  will  welcome  these 
Cuban  people.  For  the  tides  of  history  run 
strong,  and  In  another  day,  they  can  return 
to  their  homeland  to  find  It  cleansed  of 
terror  and  free  from  fear. 

Over  my  shoulder  here  you  can  see  Ellis 
Island,  whose  vacant  corridors  echo  today 
the  Joyous  sounds  of  long-ago  voices. 

And  today  we  can  all  believe  that  the  lamp 
of  this  grand  old  lady  Is  brighter  today — and 
the  golden  door  that  she  guards  gleams  more 
brilliantly  In  the  light  of  an  Increased  lib- 
erty for  the  people  from  all  the  countries  of 
the  globe. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


SPEECH  BY  REPRESENTATIVE  PO- 
GARTY  BEFORE  THE  WORKSHOP 
AT  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  WASHING- 
TON, D.C. 

Mr,  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fog  arty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  speech  which  I  delivered 
before  the  workshop  at  Trinity  College, 
Washington,  D.C,  on  Wednesday,  July 
14,  1965: 

Propping  Open  the  College  Gates 
(By  the  Honorable  John  E.  Pogartt) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  this  morning 
and  I  am  honored  to  have  been  Invited  to 
participate  in  this  workshop.  The  scope  and 
breadth  of  the  topics  that  you  have  set  your- 
selves for  discussion  is  certainly  Impressive. 
It  Is  most  encoiiraglng  to  those  of  us  who 
are  called  upon  to  consider  what  the  Federal 
role  In  support  of  higher  education  should 
be — and  how  this  role  should  properly  be 
played — to  see  a  group  such  as  this  giving 
serious  and  concentrated  thought  to  the  role 


of  women's  colleges  In  broadening  the  spirit- 
ual. Intellectual,  and  civic  life  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Both  these  roles — that  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  that  of  the  smaller  colleges — 
are  in  a  period  of  change.  The\  Impact  of 
politics  on  Catholic  women's  colleges  is  there- 
fore not  Just  an  interesting  topic  for  a  series 
of  discussion;  it  Is  a  vital  issue  In  which  you, 
as  educators,  and  I,  as  a  legislator,  must  be 
equally  concerned.  I  am,  of  course,  speak- 
ing of  politics  not  in  Its  abstract  sense  as 
"the  science  and  art  of  goveriunent."  nor  In 
its  earthier  partisan  sense,  but  In  the  sense 
of  Webster's  second  definition:  "the  practice 
of  managing  affairs  of  public  policy."  Higher 
education  has  become  a  prime  problem  of 
public  policy.  The  solution  of  this  problem 
In  the  best  Interest  of  the  Nation,  of  the 
educational  Institutions  and,  above  all,  In 
the  Interest  of  the  young  people  to  be  edu- 
cated, is  a  task  demanding  our  thoughtful 
cooperation  In  a  spirit  of  unselfish  public 
service. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
extraordinarily  rapid  growth  of  college  en- 
rollment In  this  country.  Of  coiu^e  this 
creates  problems  but  it  should  neither 
frighten  nor  deter  us.  Rapid  growth  is  one 
population,  gross  national  product,  health 
of  the  most  characteristic  aspects  of  Amer- 
ican life — It  Is  refiected  In  statistics  on  our 
services,  research,  and  so  forth.  With  this 
growth  has  come  an  increasing  complexity  in 
making  our  lives  and  In  making  ovir  livings. 

In  one  respect,  this  complexity  simply 
means  that  a  college  education  today  has  the 
sort  of  value  that  was  attributed  to  a  high 
school  education  a  generation  ago. 

But  In  another,  more  lmp>ortant  sense, 
which  perhaps  defines  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's Interests  and  responsibilities  In  edu- 
cation, this  complexity  reflects  the  enormous 
and  accelerating  economic  and  social  growth 
of  this  Nation  In  the  past  few  decades. 

College  education,  as  a  luxury  of  a  privi- 
leged minority,  Is  Inappropriate  when  we 
are  dealing,  as  we  must  deal,  with  the  funda- 
mental human  rights  and  welfare  of  all  our 
people.  At  no  time  In  our  history  has  this 
country  required  more  of  Its  people  to  under- 
stand the  democratic  process,  to  comprehend 
the  issues  on  our  national  agenda,  to  help 
develop  reasonable,  compassionate  laws  and 
programs. 

In  his  special  message  to  Congress  on  edu- 
cation, In  1963.  President  Kennedy  said: 

"For  the  Individual,  the  doors  to  the 
schoolhouse,  to  the  library  and  to  the  col- 
lege lead  to  the  richest  treasures  of  our  op>en 
society:  to  the  power  of  knowledge — to  the 
training  and  skills  necessary  for  productive 
employment — to  the  wisdom,  the  Ideals,  and 
the  culture  which  enrich  life — and  to  the 
creative,  self-disciplined  understanding  of 
society  needed  for  good  citizenship  in  to- 
day's changing  and  challenging  world. 

"For  the  Nation,  Increasing  the  quality 
and  availability  of  education  is  vital  to  both 
ova  national  security  and  domestic  well- 
being." 

Education  must  be  one  of  oxir  primary  na- 
tional goals — perhaps  I  should  say  the  pri- 
mary national  goal  because  nothing  matters 
more  to  the  future  of  our  country. 

Higher  education  has  become  a  prerequi- 
site to  the  fulfillment  of  the  individual's 
potential  In  society,  and  to  the  continuing 
strength  and  leadership  of  this  country.  The 
magnitude  of  this  was  spelled  out  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education  testifying  In 
favor  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963.  By  1980,  the  Council  said,  every 
existing  college  and  university  in  this  cotm- 
try  will  have  to  double  its  enrollment — and 
1,000  new  Institutions  will  have  to  be  cre- 
ated with  an  average  enrollment  of  2,500 
each. 

This  assignment  for  education  Is  enormotu. 
In  less  than  15  years  we  shall  have  to  more 
than  double  what  It  has  taken  more  than 
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300  years  to  buUd.  I.  for  one.  do  not  doubt 
that  we  can  do  this.  In  fact,  we  can  do  what 
needs  to  be  done  In  many  ways— we  can  do 
It  haphazardly,  chaotically,  frantically,  or 
with  a  good  deal  of  deliberate  thought  to 
planning  and  proper  organization. 

The  expanding  demand  for  college  educa- 
tion generates  a  corresponding  need  for  ex- 
panded facilities.  Most  of  our  educational 
Institutions  are  working  energetlcaUy  to 
meet  this  need.  Indeed,  many  of  our  small- 
er colleges  welcome  this  task  as  a  challenge 
and  as  an  opportunity  for  growth.  1}ila js 
natural— and  it  is  healthy,  provided  the 
growth  Is  carefully  geared  to  the  pattern  of 
emerging  needs. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about  the 
need  for  more  centers  of  excellence.  Certain- 
ly every  educational  Institution  must  strive 
to  be  a  center  of  excellence— but  does  this 
mean  that  all  these  institutions  should  strive 
to  reach  the  same  goal?  Should  each  insti- 
tution strive  for  excellence  in  all  fields? 

What  this  country  needs  is  not  Just  a  to- 
tal educational  capacity,  but  a  capacity  to 
give  students  with  wide  ranges  in  capabil- 
ities that  which  best  suits  their  needs  and 
oest   fits   them   for   useful   and  satisfactory 

lives. 

It  win  not  serve  our  national  purposes,  or 
the  best  interests  of  the  students,  or  the  best 
interests  of  our  educational  Institutions  If 
we  try  to  provide  the  same  curriculum  or 
make  the  same  academic  demands  on  all 
students. 

No  one  institution  can  hope — or  should 
try— to  provide  for  all  possible  needs  of  all 
possible  students. 

Our  pollUcs  are  pliaallstlc;  so  mvist  our  In- 
stitutions be. 

We  need  excellent  Junior  colleges,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  every  Junior  college 
should  strive  to  be  a  4-year  coUege. 

We  need  exceUent  liberal  arts  colleges,  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  they  should  strive 
to  be  universities. 

We  need  universities  that  excel  In  the 
physical  sciences.  This  does  not  mean  that 
these  same  universities  must  necessarily  also 
excel  In  the  humanities  or  the  social  sci- 
ences. 

It  would  be  better.  I  suggest,  for  exceUence 
to  be  the  goal  In  all  things  attempted,  but 
not  to  try  to  attempt  all  things. 

Let  each  Institution  of  higher  learning 
clarify  Its  objectives,  realistically,  and  then 
do  everything  to  achieve  those  objectives. 
I  think,  however,  that  all  these  diverse  in- 
stitutional objectives  have  to  be  put  together 
In  some  coherent  way.  You  can  design  a 
fine  living  room,  a  fine  dining  room,  good 
bedrooms,  and  so  forth,  and  yet  you  stUl  may 
not  have  a  house,  much  less  a  home. 

In  California,  they  have  taken  a  long 
step  in  this  direction.  They  have  developed 
a  model  structure — a  so-called  master  plan — 
which  those  of  us  Interested  In  education 
should  watch  closely.  This  structure  has  a 
broad  base  of  Junior  colleges,  each  trying  to 
fulfill  Its  community  objectives,  but  tightly 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  State's  colleges 
and  universities,  again,  each  with  Its  own 
standards,  curricula  and  aims. 

Thafs  one  type  of  planning.  Another  type 
of  planning  can  be  done — and  should  be 
rtone— among  our  smaller  private  colleges. 
This  may  mean  only  cooperation  and  good- 
will rather  than  State,  or  other  central, 
direction. 

What  I  have  in  mind  here  are  the  dlffl- 
culties  many  of  the  small  colleges  face  In 
developing  their  potential— problems  of  fa- 
cilities, faculties,  and  funds. 

I  have  stressed  our  growing  national  need 
for  diversity  among  our  institutions  of  higher 
education  but  we  must  keep  clearly  in  mind 
that  diversity  Is  not  the  same  thing  as  mul- 
tiplicity. 

In  many  cases — in  many  places — there  Is, 
today,  needless  multiplicity  which  hinders, 
rather  than  helps,  the  orderly  expansion  of 
our  educational  system  or  the  achievement 


of  the  excellence  at  many  levels  of  post- 
secondary  education  which  must  be  our  aim. 
As  a  Nation  we  cherish  competition  but  let 
us  not  forget  that  competition  Is  the  means 
to  an  end:  better  public  service.  The  func- 
tion of  an  educational  Institution,  in  our 
modern  society.  Is  to  render  an  essential 
public  service  but  the  best  means  to  this 
end  are  not  necessarily  those  of  commerce. 
May  I  su'?gest  that  our  smaller  colleges— and, 
particularly,  our  vast  array  of  Catholic  col- 
leges—should strive  to  complement  rather 
than  compete  with  each  other? 

In  fact,  m  some  cases,  a  complete  Joining 
of  forces— an  amalgamation  of  several  strug- 
gling institutions- may  offer  the  best  solu- 
tion The  conclusions  of  Professor  Conant  s 
study  of  secondary  schools,  favoring  a  large 
high  school  to  several  small  ones,  points 
in  this  direction.  The  advantages  of  the 
larger  institution  are  obvious.  It  can  offer 
more  varied  courses;  has  greater  flexibility  In 
the  use  of  facilities  and  In  the  development 
of  a  curriculum;  attracts  a  more  stimulating 
cross-section  of  students;  and  can  affqj^d. 
and  hold,  better  faculty. 

When  a  croup  of  smaller  colleges  have 
banded  together  Into  a  larger  one.  they  can 
better  concentrate  their  plans  on  the  type  of 
excellence  they  want  to  pursue.  Separate, 
lacking  flexibility,  too  many  are  now  not  able 
to  concentrate  on  any  type  of  excellence  at 

all. 

Given  the  right  sort  of  planning,  educa- 
tion win  succeed  In  the  monumental  tasks 
before  it.  The  groundswen  of  public  sup- 
port for  education  and  the  determination 
of  educators  to  reexamine  and  Improve  old 
techniques  and  shape  them  to  fit  today's 
needs,  combine  to  give  education  Its  great- 
est momentum  In  our  history— perhaps  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

This  momentum  was  reflected  in  the  rec- 
ord of  the  88th  Congress,  which  enacted  leg- 
islation covering  a  broad  spectrum  of  educa- 
tional needs. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  been  author- 
ized to  spend  $1.2  billion  In  competitive 
grants  and  loans  to  help  public  and  private 
colleges  and  universities  build  or  remodel 
classrooms,  laboratories,  and  libraries.  Un- 
der title  I  of  this  program,  all  accredited 
or  to  be  accredited  Institutions  can  compete 
for  these  funds,  and  one  of  thp  most  Im- 
portant criteria  in  awarding  a  grant— which 
covers  between  30  and  40  percent  of  costs- 
Is  that  the  funds  will  be  used  to  expand  ex- 
isting facilities.  The  need  Is  so  great,  so 
widespread,  that  schools  which  merely  wish 
to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  enrollment 
must  be  accorded  a  low  priority.  There  are 
many  purposes  to  which  this  money  can  be 
put:  to  build  up  the  school's  physical  and 
biological  science  curriculums,  to  expand  its 
capabilities  for  educating  potential  engineers 
and  mathematicians,  to  enlarge  Its  modem 
language  program,  and  to  Improve  Its  li- 
braries. 

Private  Institutions,  which  contribute  so 
much  to  our  intellectual  strength,  have  not 
been  ruled  out  of  the  competition.  I'm  happy 
to  say.  A  school  like  Trinity  College— a  lib- 
eral arts  college  open  to  all  faiths — Is  eUgible 
to  compete  for  a  grant  or  a  loan. 

Many  private  Institutions  have  recognized 
the  new  opportunities  open  to  them  and  have 
submitted  applications  through  their  State 
commissions  for  higher  education  facHltles. 
appointed  by  their  Governors.  The  Sacred 
Heart  College  In  Wichita,  for  example,  has 
applied  for  a  grant  to  put  up  a  new  science 
building. 

Georgetown  University  has  obtained   Z13 

million  for  a  library. 

The  Sisters  of  Providence  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Lake  in  San  Antonio  have  requested 
$118,000  for  a  new  school  of  social  service. 
And  dozens  of  other  Catholic  institutions 
have  submitted  applications  for  grants  to  ex- 
pand higher  education  facilities. 

The  88th  Congress  also  enlarged  the  stu- 
dent  loan   program,   which    Is   particularly 


helpful  to  private  liberal  arts  colleges.  It 
provided  1.500  additional  graduate  fellow- 
ships  each  year.  It  set  up  institutes  where 
'.  ^achers  in  many  liberal  art  fields  can  up- 
date their  teaching  techniques  in  history, 
geography,  modern  foreign  languages,  and 
in  other  fields. 

A  pilot  program  of  counseling  and  guid- 
ance institutes  will  be  conducted  this  sum- 
mer at  Stanford  University,  and  the  Univer- 
sities of  Minnesota.  Missouri,  Ohio,  and 
Tpxss 

In  addition,  the  88th  Congress  set  up  a 
work-study  program  in  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  to  serve  two  growing  needs— 
the  need  of  colleges  for  additional  staff,  and 
the  need  of  students  for  more  Income  so 
they  can  stay  In  school.  Under  the  work- 
study  program,  the  Federal  Government 
shares  the  cost  of  part-time  employment  of 
graduate  or  undergraduate  students  from 
low-income  families,  and,  in  the  process, 
assures  colleges  of  ready  hands  to  help  with 
tutoring,  bookkeeping,  typing,  and  other 
services. 

All  these  legislative  achievements  are  steps 
on  the  long  road  of  progress,  and,  of  course, 
we  must  continue  the  forward  movement  In 
keeping  with  the  high  goals  we  have  set  our- 
selves In  education. 

Because  of  my  own  concern  for  the  future 
of  American  education,  I  have  Introduced  a 
bill  which  would  create  a  Department  of 
Education  with  Cabinet  status.  I  will  not  go 
into  all  the  details  of  the  bill.  But  briefly, 
it  provides  that  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion would  become  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, with  four  Assistant  Secretaries  to  help 
administer  the  new  Department.  I  consider 
this  bill  essential  to  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation because  it  Is  clear  to  me  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
assisting  and  supporting  education  Is  In- 
creasingly being  not  merely  accepted  but 
demanded  by  our  citizens. 

There  are  few  activities  more  important 
than  assuring  education  for  all  our  citizens, 
and  It  Is  Important  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Education — the  man  given  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  education  leadership  at  the 
Federal  level — be  assigned  a  Cabinet  role 
commensurate  with  the  significance  of  his 
work. 

This,  of  course,  is  only  one  of  many  things 
that  we  can  do  to  assure  that  education 
received  a  first-priority  consideration  in  all 
our  planning  for  the  future.  There  Is  much 
more  that  must  be  done. 

The  President  has  called  upon  the  Con- 
gress— 

To  extend  the  opportunity  for  higher  edu- 
cation to  all; 

To  help  the  smaller,  struggling  colleges 
build  stronger  programs; 

To  build  up  the  libraries  of  colleges  and 
universities; 

And  to  draw  upon  the  spiritual  and  In- 
tellectual resources  of  our  higher  education 
Institutions,  our  teachers,  and  scholars,  for 
aid  in  the  solution  to  national  problems  of 
poverty   and   community   development. 

These  are^als  worthy  of  a  swlftly-devel- 
opmg  nation— goals  to  match  our  education 
system  to  our  dynamic  growth,  and  to  assure 
that  all  our  citizens  may  share,  to  the  full- 
ness of  their  ability,  in  the  labor  and  in  the 
rewards  of  our  collective  endeavors.  The 
fact  is  that  too  many  do  not  now  share  fully 
in  the  benefits  of  our  free  society.  We  must 
use  education  as  the  lever  that  can  lift  all 
our  people  to  a  better  quality  of  life. 

The  opportunity — and  the  responsibility— 
for  frontline  participation  in  the  problems  of 
oiu:  time  lies  squarely  before  those  who  serve 
In  education. 

One  of  our  primary  Jobs  Is  to  make  sure 
that  cost  of  education  does  not  close  the  door 
to  advancement  of  the  Individual,  or  to  our 
development  as  a  Nation. 

I  mentioned  before  the  projection  by  the 
American  Council   on   Education  of  college 
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enrollment  In  1980.  Let  us  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  the  growth  that  we  have  exper- 
ienced to  date,  and  the  rising  costs  which 
have  accompanied  it. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  per- 
cenuge  of  18-20  year-olds  who  enroll  In  col- 
lege has  risen  from  22  to  40  percent.  We 
now  have  nearly  5  million  college  students. 

In  1946-47,  that  Is,  right  after  the  war,  the 
average  cost  of  attending  a  public  college  or 
university  was  $960.  For  a  private  institu- 
tion, it  was  $1,290.  Let  It  be  noted  that  the 
GI  bill  of  rights,  one  of  the  truly  great  inno- 
vations in  education  In  this  country — al- 
though for  only  a  selected  number  of  our 
citizens — could  Just  about  cover  these  costs 
In  public  colleges,  while  falling  somewhat 
below  the  costs  in  private  colleges. 

Right  now  it  costs  on  the  average  of  $1,560 
for  a  student  to  attend  a  public  college  or 
university,  and  $2,370  to  attend  a  private 
institution.  By  1970.  the  cost  Is  expected  to 
rise  to  $1,840  a  year  In  a  public  Institution — 
nearly  $300  a  year  more  than  today — and  to 
$2,780  a  year  In  private  Institutions — over 
$400  a  year  more. 

This  means  that  a  4-year  college  education 
is  going  to  cost  between  $7,500  and  $11,000. 
on  the  average.  Just  5  years  from  now. 

Clearly,  such  costs  can  prevent  many  fine 
young  men  and  women  from  getting  a  col- 
lege education. 

In  1960,  there  were  1,079,000  high  school 
graduates  who  did  not  go  on  to  college. 
Now,  I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  all  of  them 
should  have  gone  on  to  college,  but  I  do  sug- 
gest that  money  should  not  decide  the  ques- 
tion— that  cost  alone  should  not  be  the  bar 
that  keeps  them  out  of  college.  And  yet, 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  students  were 
excluded  merely  by  the  expense  of  higher 
education.  Furthermore,  thousands  of  those 
who  did  manage  to  start  their  first  year  of 
college  dropped  out  only  because  they  could 
not  afford  to  continue. 

This  sort  of  thing  has  to  stop.  These 
young  men  and  women  need  money  now,  and 
we,  as  a  people,  shall  need  their  trained 
minds  and  wisdom  later.  I  think  it's  a  fair 
exchange  to  pay  out  a  few  millions  today  in 
order  to  get  the  best  possible  leadership  and 
manpower  for  the  trillion-dollar  enterprise 
which  the  United  States  will  be  tomorrow. 

Until  this  year,  the  public  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  particularly  interested  In  edu- 
cation as  a  national  resource,  demanding 
much  national  attention.  This  lack  of  wide- 
spread public  concern  was  reflected  In  the 
size  of  the  annual  appropriations  for  the 
Office  of  Education.  In  1953,  when  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
was  formed,  the  appropriation  for  the  Office 
of  Education  amounted  to  8289  million. 
During  the  next  decade  the  appropriation 
seemed  merely  to  have  crept  along,  barely 
staying  ahead  of  the  rising  cost  of  living  and 
Increased  overhead  costs.  Seven  years  later, 
In  1960,  it  was  only  $474  million,  despite  the 
rise  in  population  and  students  of  college 
age  In  1961,  it  was  $539  mnilon.  In  1962, 
8603  million.  In  1963,  $662  minion.  In  1964. 
8702  minion. 

And  then  something  happened.  The  na- 
tional conscience  awakened.  The  enormous 
potentlaUtles,  the  great  opportunities  finally 
struck  home.  For  the  fiscal  year  1965.  which 
has  Just  ended,  the  appropriation  for  the 
Office  of  Education  doubled,  reaching  $1.5 
billion.  And  for  the  current  year.  It  has 
more  than  doubled  again,  standing  at  $3.2 
billion. 

It  Is  heartening  to  me  and  to  many  of  my 
friends  In  Congress  that  the  American  people 
are  willing  to  reach  out  and  grasp  the  op- 
portunities before  them,  to  see  clearly  the 
steps  which  must  be  taken  now  for  the  bene- 
flt  of  future  generations.  I  hope — and  be- 
lieve— that  we  are  on  the  way  to  eliminating 
economic  discrimination  In  making  higher 
education  available  to  our  young  people. 


There's  another  t3T)e  of  discrimination 
that  must  come  to  a  stop  in  this  country.  I 
mean  the  waste  of  educated  "womenpower." 
I  do  not  belittle  the  need  for  educated  moth- 
ers, or  the  need  for  educated  women  In  the 
role  of  ordinary  citizens,  casting  their  votes, 
and  taking  part  in  the  never-ending  debate 
on  local,  State,  and  national  issues. 

But,  surely,  this  country  should  be  able  to 
use  wisely  and  well  those  women  who  have 
been  educated  and  want — at  least  for  a 
time — to  concern  themselves  with  something 
other  than  diaper  pins,  coffee  klatches.  and 
the  dust  mop. 

You  may  have  read  In  the  newspapers  that 
the  President  wanted  to  recruit  50  women 
for  top  Jobs  in  the  Federal  Government.  He 
got  two.  and  both  of  them — Dr.  Btmting  and 
Dr.  Batmagartner — have  since  resigned.  The 
newspaper  reports  said  that  the  women  who 
were  considered  for  the  other  48  top  Jobs 
weren't  as  well  qualified  as  the  man  who  got 
them.  I  agree  that  If  the  women  are  not  as 
well  qualified,  they  should  not  get  the  Jobs. 
I  want  to  know  why  there  are  no  women  as 
well  qualified.  Is  It  because  there  are  not 
sufficient  opportunities  for  them  In  graduate 
schools?  In  medical  schools?  As  engineers, 
physicists,  mathematicians?  As  public  ad- 
ministrators, economists,  psychologists? 

This  Nation,  in  every  commtmlty.  In  every 
State  and  region,  has  Important  work  to  be 
done  and  serious  problems  to  resolve.  We 
carmot  sUBford  to  have  any  segment  of  otu: 
college-educated  people  relegated  to  positions 
In  which  they  can  contribute  relatively  lit- 
tle to  major  tasks  or  take  no  part  in  the 
solution  of  major  problems.  If  young  women 
graduating  from  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties want  to  help,  there  should  be  as  much 
opportunity  for  them  as  for  any  young  man 
with  the  same  credentials. 

As  a  nation  of  responsible  people  we  can- 
not afford  the  tragedy  of  lost  capabnitles,  of 
wasted  resoiorces,  of  restricted  Intellectual 
growth,  in  any  form. 

But  we  can  afford  to  help  our  young  people 
go  to  college  and  to  provide  equal  opportu- 
nities for  them  when  they  have  graduated. 

We  can  afford  to  help  our  colleges  and 
universities  to  build  and  to  expand  to  meet 
the  enrollment  emergency  already  upon  us. 

We  can  afford  to  help  already  good  Institu- 
tions to  take  the  extra  step  forward  which 
will  make  them  new  centers  of  excellence. 

We  can  afford  to  have  Institutions  of  the 
highest  quality  to  serve  every  level  of  educa- 
tional need  in  every  region,  In  every  State, 
in  this  land. 

These  are  my  goals,  and  I  will  continue  to 
work  for  them  In  Congress. 

Today  is  Bastille  Day  In  Prance — the  day 
on  which  the  French  people,  176  yeiirs  ago. 
tore  down  an  almost  empty  fortress  as  a 
symbol  of  their  flaming  spirit  of  freedom  and 
equality.  It  is  a  good  day  on  which  to  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  tearing  down  the  barriers 
to  a  good  education  for  all  our  bright  young 
people.  M~ 

You.  who  have  dedicated  your  lives  to  help- 
ing yovmg  women  achieve  goals  of  learning, 
morality,  and  usefulness,  must  share  with 
those  of  us  who  have  some  responsibility  for 
public  policy  the  task  of  giving  our  higher 
educational  system  the  excellence,  the 
breadth,  the  flexibility,  and,  above  all.  the 
accessibility  that  our  advancing  civilization 
demands. 

It  is  a  momentous  task  but  with  courage, 
cooperation,  and  faith  Its  achievement  Is 
well  within  our  reach. 

Thantc  you. 
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Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  ill-advised  features  of  the  1955 
treaty  with  Panama  was  the  giving  away 
to  that  coimtry  without  consideration 
the  terminal  yards  and  passenger  sta- 
tions of  the  Panama  Railroad  which  our 
Government  Is  under  treaty  obligations 
to  Colombia  to  operate.  While  this  move 
was  being  perpetrated  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives stepped  into  the  situation, 
saved  the  main  line  tracks,  and  pre- 
vented the  liquidation  of  the  railroad. 

Since  that  time  other  erosive  changes 
in  the  canal  setup  have  occurred.  The 
most  shocking  of  these  were  the  formal 
display  in  1960,  and  subsequently,  of  the 
Panama  flag  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the 
employment  in  1965  of  alien  Panama- 
nians as  members  of  the  Canal  Zone 
police  force. 

The  first  was  done  soon  after  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress  despite  the  over- 
whelming vote  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  381  to  12  in  opposition  to 
such  display  and  against  the  Intent  of  an 
act  of  Congress  prohibiting  the  use  of 
Department  of  Commerce  appropriations 
for  that  purpose;  the  second,  in  disregard 
of  the  stand  of  experienced  members  of 
the  Canal  Zone  police  force  and  the 
views  of  Members  of  this  body. 

On  March  9,  1964,  soon  after  learning 
about  the  scheme  to  employ  alien  Pana- 
manians as  members  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Police  Department  following  the  Janu- 
ary 1964  Red-led  Panamanian  mob 
assaults  on  the  Canal  Zone,  I  vigorously 
opposed  their  employment  In  an  address 
to  the  House,  describing  such  hiring  as 
being  "tantamount  to  treason." 

One  of  the  points  obvious  at  the  time 
was  that  alien  Panamanians  would  not 
be  bound  by  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  as  Is  re- 
quired of  U.S.  citizens  serving  as  Canal 
Zone  Police.  Of  course,  Panamanians 
and  other  aliens  holding  nonsecurity 
employment  in  the  zone  by  the  thou- 
sands, and  preponderantly,  have  never 
been  required  to  make  any  such  pledge. 

A  simple  statement  of  these  facts 
shows  the  enormity  of  the  error  involved. 
Every  oflBcial  and,  indeed,  every  employee 
in  the  canal  organization  should  be  loyal 
to  the  United  States  In  the  effort  to  pro- 
tect the  canal;  and,  certainly,  every  em- 
ployee holding  a  position  in  a  Canal 
Zone  protection  agency  should  be  re- 
quired to  indicate  by  written  pledge  of 
some  character  their  loyalty.  Such 
pledge  is  given  by  all  U.S.  citizens  holding 
positions  of  security  or  other  responsi- 
bility. If  such  oath  or  pledge  of  similar 
character  Is  not,  or  cannot,  be  taken  by 
aliens  then  they  should  not  be  appointed 
to  such  positions,  especially  those  In- 
volving security. 

Alien  employees  in  nonsecurity  posi- 
tions are  one  thing,  but  aliens  In  secu- 
rity positions,  such  as  the  police  force 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  are  another.  It  Is 
known  that  certain  aliens  of  the  canal 
enterprise  holding  positions  of  security 
character  were  disloyal  to  the  United 
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states  m  January  1964,  and  gave  active 
support  to  the  bloody  riots  and  the  at- 
tempted mob  invasion  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
for  which  they  were  never  prosecuted. 
In  the  event  of  similar  situations  in  the 
future  would  these  Panamanians  who 
are  unwilling  and  do  not  take  an  oath 
of  loyalty  to  the  U.S.  support  proper 
authority  in  the  Canal  Zone  or  would 
they  follow  Red-led  mobs  in  renewed 
attempts  to  destroy  that  authority  and 
to  sabotage  the  canal  itself? 

In  the  event  of  major  war  or  other 
emergency  what  would  be  their  attitude? 
Why  should  any  person  be  intrusted  with 
the  responsibility  of  a  security  position 
or  other  responsible  post  in  the  Canal 
Zone  who.  for  any  reason,  does  not  take 
the  same  oath  of  loyalty  as  required  of 
U.S.  citizens  in  like  positions?  To  ask 
these  questions  is  to  answer  them. 

Sooner  or  later.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
munistic revolutionaries  will  infiltrate 
the  ranks  of  the  alien  contingent  on  the 
Canal  Zone  Police  Force  and  attempt  to 
do  the  work  desired  by  Red  revolution- 
ary power.  This  will  prove  disastrously 
true  in  any  condition  of  emergency. 

I  quote  as  part  of  these  remarks  the 
page  of  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
Standard  Form  No.  61  that  gives  the 
oaths  and  pledges  in  question.  U.S.  citi- 
zens in  security  positions  are  required 
to  sign  A  through  D.  In  contrast,  Pana- 
manians on  the  Canal  Zone  Police  Force 
are  not  required  to  sign  A. 

The  inference  to  be  derived  from  these 
facts  is  that  Panamanians  employed  in 
security  positions  are  not  required  to  give 
a  pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
or  for  the  protection  of  the  canal. 
Whether  or  not  Panamanian  law  for- 
bids its  citizens  appointed  to  Canal  Zone 
security  positions  from  making  such  loy- 
alty pledges  I  do  not  know;  but  if  there 
is  such  law  in  Panama,  undoubtedly 
Panamanians  should  not  be  employed  in 
these  security  posts  until  such  law  is  re- 
pealed; and  not  before. 

The  Panama  Canal  Is  not  a  factory 
or  a  farm  where  sabotage  would  end 
without  national  and  international 
consequences;  but  the  canal  is  a  great 
mteroceanic  public  utility  the  protection 
of  which  affects  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere  and.  Indeed,  all  the  world. 
Therefore,  some  protection,  or  moderate 
protection,  is  wholly  inadequate  and  no 
responsible  government  can  ever  afford 
to  require  anything  less  than  the  fullest 
measure  of  protection.  If  pledges  of 
loyalty  are  exacted  from  U.S.  citizens 
before  they  enter  upon  the  discharge 
of  responsible  duties  in  the  Canal  Zone 
why  should  there  not  be  required  the 
same  or  a  similar  pledge  from  aliens 
holding  like  positions,  especially  those 
of  security  type?  Can  our  State  Depart- 
ment, which  is  evidently  responsible  for 
all  these  acts  of  appeasement,  and  poli- 
cies of  erosion  answer  the  questions? 
My  judgment  is  that  our  people  would 
like  to  have  the  answer. 

In  order  that  full  information  on  cur- 
rent practices  in  the  Canal  Zone  in  the 
premises  may  be  known  in  the  Congress. 
I  quote  as  parts  of  my  remarks  my  ex- 
change of  letters  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  and  the 


oaths  as  given  in  the  employment  aflfl- 

davits: 

Seftembeb  9,  1965. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Whitman. 
Secretary,  Panama  Canal  Company, 
312  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Whitman:  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  SUndard 
Form  No.  61,  which  I  understand  is  applica- 
ble to  U.S.  citizens  employed  in  the  Canal 
Zone  in  positions  of  responsible  character, 
especially  those  of  security  nature. 

Also  I  understand  that  Panamanians  em- 
ployed in  security  positions  as  members  of 
the  Canal  Zone  police  force  are  not  required 
to  take  the  constitutional  oath  set  forth  as 
item  A  on  page  1  of  the  form  nor  to  make 
the  affidavit  required  by  Item  G. 

Kindly  advise  me  of  the  facts  thus  Involved 
and,  if  you  know,  whether  or  not  there  are 
any  provisions  in  the  Panamanian  Constitu- 
tion as  statutes  forbidding  Panamanians  em- 
ployed In  security  positions  to  make  the 
pledges  In  A  and  E. 

An  early  reply  Is  requested,  with  five 
copies  of  the  form. 

Thanking  you,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Panama  Canal  Company, 
Washington.  D.C,  September  14.  1965. 

Dear  Mr.  Flood:  This  is  In  response  to  yovir 
letter  of  September  9  In  regard  to  the  execu- 
tion of  U.S.  Civil  Service  Standard  Form  No. 
61  by  employees  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany and  Canal  Zone  Government,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  citizens  of  Panama  em- 
ployed as  policemen. 

Items  B  through  D  of  standard  form  No. 
61  are  executed  by  all  employees,  regardless 
of  citizenship.  Item  E  Is  not  used  for  any 
employees,  regardless  of  citizenship.  The 
same  information  is  obtained  from  the  ap- 
plication and  special  Information  forms  com- 
pleted by  all  employees  regardless  of  na- 
tionality. 

Item  A  of  SF-61,  the  oath  to  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  thereto. 
Is  executed  by  all  U.S.-cltlzen  employees. 
It  Is  not  executed  by  any  employee  who  Is  not 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  hence  Is 
not  executed  by  a  Pananianlan  citizen  em- 
ployed as  a  policeman  or  In  any  other  posi- 
tion. To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  however, 
there  Is  no  provision  In  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  Panama  si>eciflcally  forbidding  a 
Panamanian  citizen  to  execute  such  an  oath. 
Although  classification  as  a  security  posi- 
tion Is  not  determinative  as  to  whether  or  not 
execution  of  Item  A  of  SF-61  Is  required, 
police    positions    occupied    by   Panamanian     day  of 


a.  Oath  of  office 

I  win  support  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  for- 
eign and  domestic:  that  I  will  bear  true  faith 
and  allegiance  to  the  same;  that  I  take  this 
obligation  freely  without  any  mental  reser- 
vation or  purpose  of  evasion;  that  I  will  well 
and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter,  so  help 
me  God. 

b.  Affidavit   as    to   subversive    activity   and 

affiliation 

I  am  not  a  Communist  or  Fascist.  I  do  not 
advocate  nor  am  I  knowingly  a  member  of 
any  organization  that  advocates  the  over- 
throw  of  the  constitutional  form  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  or  which  seeks 
by  force  or  violence  to  deny  other  persons 
their  rights  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  further  swear  (or  affirm) 
that  I  will  not  so  advocate,  nor  will  I  know- 
ingly become  a  member  of  such  organization 
during  the  period  that  I  am  an  employee  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  any  agency 
thereof. 

c.  Affidavit  as  to  striking  against  the  Federal 

Government 

I  am  not  participating  In  any  strike  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof,  and  I  will  not  so  participate 
while  an  employee  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  thereof.  I  do 
not  and  will  not  assert  the  right  to  strike 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  thereof  while  an  employee  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof.  I  do  further  swear  (or  af- 
firm) that  I  am  not  knowingly  a  member  of 
an  organization  of  Government  employees 
that  asserts  the  right  to  strike  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof  and  I  will  not.  while  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  thereof,  knowingly  be- 
come a  member  of  such  an  organization. 

d.  Affidavit  as  to  purchase  and  sale  of  office 
I  have  not.  nor  has  anyone  acting  In  my 
behalf,  given,  transferred,  promised  or  paid 
any  consideration  for  or  In  expectation  or 
hope  of  receiving  assistance  In  securing  such 
appointment. 
e.  Affidavit  aa  to  declaration  of  appointee 

declaration  of 
this  form  are 
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The  answers  given  in  the 
appointee  on  the  reverse  of 
true  and  correct. 


(Date  of  entrance  on  duty) 


(Slgnatiu-e  of  appointee) 
Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me  this 
AJ>.,  19.. 


By  definition, 
which   can   be 


citizens  are  not  so  classified 
a  security  position  Is  one 
filled  only  by  a  U.S.  citizen. 

Five  copies  of  SF-61  are  encloeed  In  ac 
cordance  with  your  request. 
Sincerely  yovirs. 

W.  M.  Whitman, 

Secretary. 


at 


(City) 


(State) 


[Seal] 


(Signature  of  officer) 


Standard  Form  No.  61 

APPOINTMENT  APFIDAVrrS 

(Important:   Before  swearing  to  these 


ap- 


pointment affidavits,  you  should  read  and 
understand  the  attached  Information  for 
appointee) 

(Department  or  agency) 

(Bureau  or  division) 

(Place  of  emplojrment) 

I, ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm) 

that— 


(Title) 

(Note. — The  oath  of  office  must  be  admin- 
istered by  a  person  si>eclfied  In  5  U.S.C.  18,  or 
by  a  person  designated  to  administer  oaths 
under  section  206,  act  of  June  26,  1943,  5 
U.S.C.  16a.  If  by  a  notary  public,  the  date 
of  expiration  of  his  commission  should  be 
shown.) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY'S 
SPEECH  TO  NATO  PARLIA- 
MENTARIANS 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly] 


may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  future 
of  the  NATO  alliance  is  one  of  the  key 
Issues  of  our  day.  The  security  of  the 
free  world,  the  advancement  of  the  de- 
veloping nations,  and  the  maintenance 
of  peace  depend  on  our  success  in  adapt- 
ing the  structure  of  the  alliance  and  its 
policies  to  the  realities  and  tasks  which 
confront  us  at  this  crucial  juncture  of 
our  history.  This  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  fundamental  ob- 
jectives of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

No  one  is  more  keenly  aware  of  the 
need  to  break  new  ground  in  the  partner- 
ship of  the  Atlantic  community  than 
Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey.  Few 
men  have  addressed  themselves  to  this 
task  with  more  insight,  energy,  and 
perseverance  than  he. 

For  this  reason,  I  wish  to  place  in  the 
Record  and  commend  to  the  attention 
of  the  membership  of  the  Congress,  an 
address  delivered  yesterday  by  Vice 
President  Humphrey  at  the  meeting  of 
the  NATO  Parliamentarians  in  New 
York  City. 

Vice  President  Humphrey's  speech 
warrants  our  close  attention.  It  restates 
the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
NATO  is  based  and  goes  ahead  to  offer 
specific  suggestions  as  to  the  course 
which  we  sought  to  follow  in  order  to 
realize  the  full  promise  of  this  great 
undertaking. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
about  the  need  to  revitalize  the  great 
Atlantic  community  partnership.  Vice 
President  Humphrey's  contribution  to 
the  dialog  on  this  subject  is  realistic, 
refreshing,  and  most  welcome.  It  de- 
serves our  full  attention: 

Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
PHRET,  NATO  Parliamentarians,  New 
York  City,  October  5,  1965 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  welcome  you  here 
today  to  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  the 
President.  I  am  particularly  happy  to  do  so 
as  a  fellow  NATO  parliamentarian  who  has 
attended  your  meetings  in  the  past,  has  al- 
ways followed  your  activities  with  the  keenest 
interest,  and  is  looking  forward  to  conversa- 
tions with  a  niimber  of  old  friends  in  this 
distinguished  group. 

The  tradition.  In  opening  such  Interna- 
tional meetings,  is  for  someone  from  the  host 
country  to  greet  the  delegates  with  general 
and  benign  expressions  of  good  will. 

I  would  like  to  do  more  than  that. 

For  you  are  leaders  In  developing  political 
thinking  In  your  coimtiies.  You  are  the 
men  and  women  who  provide  legislation  to 
back  up  needed  policies.  You  are  key  flgiires 
in  advancing  the  common  interests  of  our 
Atlantic  partnership. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some 
thoughts  about  the  future  of  that  partner- 
ship. 

Its  object  Is  to  strengthen  peace.  This  Is 
surely  the  supreme  task  of  our  age.  In  the 
nuclear  era,  there  can  be  no  alternative. 

Peace  will  not  be  secured  merely  by  putting 
out  fires,  as  they  occur.    We  must  build  a 


world  In  which  they  will  be  less  likely  to 
break  out  In  the  first  place. 

This  means  trying  to  build  the  kind  of 
world  order  envisaged  In  the  U.N.  Charter: 
one  In  which  men  everywhere  can  enjoy  more 
of  the  good  things  of  life.  In  which  emerging 
countries  can  maintain  and  strengthen  their 
freedom,  in  which  aggression  can  be  deterred 
and  the  root  cavises  of  tension  and  conflict 
can  be  effectively  addressed. 

The  Atlantic  countries  have  a  unique  re- 
sponsibility In  building  such  a  world.  Their 
resources  and  talents  are  essential  to  the 
task. 

But  even  these  resources  and  talents  will 
only  suffice  If  they  are  concerted.  No  one 
of  us  Is  strong  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  day  alone.  That  Is  the  meaning  of  the 
Atlantic  partnership. 

An  effective  partnership  m\ist  be  based  on 
the  concept  of  equality:  equality  of  effort, 
and  equality  of  responsibility. 

It  Is  to  such  a  partnership  that  my  country 
is  dedicated.  As  President  Johnson  said  a  few 
months  ago,  "none  of  us  has  sought,  or  will 
seek,  domination  over  others." 

To  fulfill  the  promise  of  this  partnership, 
we  must  be  ready  to  break  new  ground,  as 
did  the  statesmen  who  first  constructed  the 
alliance. 

They  met  the  essential  need  in  building  a 
better  world:  They  prevented  war.  Since 
NATO  was  created,  the  territorial  Integrity  of 
each  of  Its  members  has  been  maintained. 
For  almost  a  generation,  aggression  In  Europe 
has  been  deterred.  But  NATO  has  been  more 
than  a  shield  of  protection.  It  has  been  a 
wellspring  of  confidence  and  security  giving 
Impetus  to  prosperity  and  progress,  to  eco- 
nomic growth  and  political  cooperation. 

We  must  make  sure  that  it  stays  this  way. 
We  must  maintain  and  strengthen  the  NATO, 
in  the  face  of  a  Soviet  military  presence 
which  changes  but  does  not  wither.  We 
must  preserve  the  structure  of  Joint  defense 
on  which  NATO's  success  has  rested.  It  Is 
the  close  Integration  of  effort  that  distin- 
guishes NATO  from  all  previous  alliances. 
But  we  must  adapt  that  structure  to  chang- 
ing circumstances. 

Other  needs  for  conunon  action  also 
emerge  as  we  move  Into  the  third  decade  of 
the  postwar  era. 

It  Is  to  three  of  these  great  needs  that  I 
would  speak  today. 

We  must  concert  about  our  actions  In  the 
great  continents  to  the  south:  Latin  Amer- 
ica, Africa,  and  Asia.  We  must  help  these 
peoples  achieve  the  peace,  the  freedom,  and 
the  progress  that  they  seek. 

This  calls  for  action  to  coordinate  and  in- 
crease the  Atlantic  nations'  aid  to  developing 
countries.  In  this  task  we  mvist  take  full 
advantage  of  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee  of  the  OECD. 

It  calls  for  action  to  expand  world  trade. 
This  means  that  we  cannot  afford  to  let  the 
Kennedy  round  fall. 

It  calls  for  action  to  enlarge  world  mone- 
tary reserves  to  meet  the  most  pressing  re- 
quirements of  both  developing  and  Indus- 
trialized areas. 

Whether  action  Is  taken  In  each  of  these 
-fields  will  depend.  In  good  part,  on  how  seri- 
ously your  countries  and  mine  address  these 
tasks.    For  It  is  our  resources  and  our  skills 
that  are  In  good  part  Involved. 

The  needs  of  emerging  countries  continue 
to  grow.  As  In  Europe  after  World  War  n, 
their  security  as  well  as  their  growth  must 
be  assured,  if  they  are  not  to  become  a  focus 
of  ever-widening  conflict. 

All  of  us  have  a  stake  in  that  security. 
The  Atlantic  nations  cannot  survive  as  an 
island  of  stability  in  a  world  of  chaos. 

The  threats  to  this  security  may  be  subtle 
or  Indirect;  that  does  not  make  them  any 
less  real. 

A  better  world  cannot  be  built  by  turning 
away  from  the  difficult  and  dangerous  busi- 
ness of  meeting  these  threats. 


This  Is  common  business,  because  all  our 
interests  are  at  stake. 

Political  consultation  should  be  the  means 
of  discharging  common  business — the  means 
of  arriving  at  common  action. 

Such  consultation.  In  Its  quiet  way,  is 
gradually  becoming  a  habit  In  the  alliance. 
There  are  now  few  subjects  of  International 
importance  which  are  not  discussed,  day  In 
and  day  out.  by  the  North  Atlantic  Council. 

More  needs  to  be  done.  The  practice  of 
bringing  together  the  senior  officials  who 
have  responsibility  in  home  governments  has 
been  successful  in  the  OECD.  It  may  prove 
increasingly  rewarding  In  NATO. 

Intimate  and  continuing  concert  of  action 
Is  also  fostered  by  parliamentary  meetings 
such  as  this.  The  proposal  for  an  Atlantic 
Assembly,  which  has  been  approved  by  this 
group,  looks  to  the  same  end.  I  hope  It  can 
be  fulfilled. 

But  let  us  be  clear:  Consultation  will  not 
be  assured  by  effective  mechanisms,  alone. 

The  responsibilities  and  burdens  of  com- 
mon effort  go  hand  In  hand.  Consvatatlon 
win  be  effective  In  the  degree  that  It  looks  to 
action.  Common  decisions  will  come  most 
readily  to  those  countries  willing  to  share  in 
the  effort  that  these  decisions  govern. 

I  turn  now  to  a  second  area  In  which  Joint 
action  Is  needed:  Averting  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  under  national  control. 

There  will  be  no  security  for  any  of  our 
coimtrles  If  the  authority  to  let  loose  these 
weapons  proliferates. 

There  are  three  ways  In  which  the  Atlantic 
nations  can — and  must — act  together  to  avert 
this  peril. 

First,  we  must  assure  that  Atlantic  nuclear 
arrangements  offer  our  European  partners  an 
effective  alternative  to  national  systems  of 
deterrence. 

It  is  natural  that  European  countries,  with 
new  strength  and  confidence,  should  wish  to 
play  a  larger  role  In  their  ovm  defense. 

My  country  Is  ready  to  Join  with  them  in 
effective  action  to  this  end. 

There  will  be  continuing  discussion  of 
such  action  among  Interested  nations  In  the 
period  ahead. 

We  must  also  consider  how  best  to  meet 
the  concerns  of  key  nonnuclear  countries 
outside  the  Atlantic  area — concerns  which 
might  otherwise  move  these  countries  to  con- 
sider national  deterrence.  - 

Last  October,  President  Johnson  said,  in 
speaking  of  the  first  Chinese  Communist  nu- 
clear explosion:  "The  nations  that  do  not 
seek  nuclear  weapons  can  be  sure  that  If 
they  need  our  sure  support  against  some 
threat  of  nuclear  blackmaU,  then  they  will 
have  It." 

I  hope  that  interested  Atlantic  nationfl 
can  work  together — in  the  United  Nations, 
In  disarmament  negotiations,  and  else- 
where— in  seeking  ways  to  fulfill  this  pledge. 

We  must  also  continue  to  seek  a  common 
approach  to  arms  negotiations  with  the 
U.S5.R. 

In  the  recent  Geneva  Conference  a  large 
measure  of  Western  agreement  was  reached 
on  a  proposed  nonprollferatlon  treaty.  We 
hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will,  over  time, 
reconsider  Its  abrupt  rejection  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

At  this  same  Conference,  key  nuclear  ca- 
pable countries  made  clear  that  reductions  In 
existing  nuclear  armaments  could  play  an 
Important  part  in  encouraging  and  Insuring 
nonprollferatlon.  Ambassador  Goldberg  has 
recently  laid  before  the  United  Nations 
American  proposals  for  freezing  and  reducing 
nuclear  capabilities. 

In  seeking  to  reduce  armaments,  as  In  oth- 
er areas  of  negotiation  with  the  U5.SJI., 
Western  unity  will  be  essential.  If  there  Is  to 
be  any  chance  of  success.  Atlantic  nations 
that  come  together  to  share  In  nuclear  de- 
fense should  share,  no  less.  In  the  search  for 
prudent  ways  of  limiting  the  biu-dens  and 
dangers  of  that  defense. 
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But  defense  of  the  status  quo  Is  not  good 
enough  as  a  purpose  of  Atlantic  action.  In 
trying  to  build  a  better  world  we  must  seek 
peacefully  to  erode  the  tragic  and  unnec- 
essary division  of  Europe. 

The  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  are  finding 
new  paths.  Closer  contacts  between  these 
nations  and  the  Atlantic  world  can  best  be 
soucht  on  a  basis  of  common  understanding 
in  the  West. 

The  effort  to  develop  such  closer  contacts 
Is  not  directed  against  any  nation,  least  of 
all  the  Soviet  Union.  We  seek  to  end  existing 
divisions  In  Europe,  not  to  create  new  ones. 

The  most  grievous  of  these  existing  divi- 
sions is  the  enforced  partition  of  Germany. 
The  German  people,  like  any  other,  must  be 
allowed  to  choose  and  shape  Its  own  future. 
The  need  is  to  afford  the  German  people  that 
choice,  while  meeting  the  security  concerns 
of  all  with  a  stake  In  European  peace. 

I  have  spoken  of  fields  in  which  action  Is 
required. 

There  is  the  need,  as  well,  for  our  alliance 
to  more  greatly  develop  our  cooperation  In 
such  fields  as  outer  space.  For  we  must  to- 
gether Insure  that  space  will  be  a  source  of 
man's  peaceful  progress  and  not  a  threat 
to  that  progress. 

In  each  of  these  things,  the  key  to  suc- 
cess will  be  common  effort. 

Atlantic  nations  which  mount  such  effort 
will  have  done  much  to  carry  forward  the 
purpose  of  their  partnership:  creating  a 
better  world. 

If  we  fall  and  fall  apart,  future  genera- 
tions may  well  look  back  on  our  time  as  we 
look  back  on  the  period  between  the  wars: 
an  Interlude  in  which  men  forgot  the  harsh 
lessons  of  disaster,  and  thus  lost  the  chance 
to  build  anew. 

The  need  Is  clear. 

It  Is  for  each  of  us  here  to  help  decide 
whether  It  will  be  met. 


HIS  HOLINESS.  POPE  PAUL  VI— AN 
EMISSARY  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  October  4 
will  long  be  remembered  not  only  as  a 
historic  event  for  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  but  also  as  a  unique  en- 
deavor to  secure  a  just  peace  for  the 
world. 

The  visit  of  his  holiness.  Pope  Paul  VI 
to  New  York  was  one  of  the  great  mo- 
ments of  history  because  it  marked  the 
first  visit  of  a  reigning  pontiff  to  the 
New  World.  Discovered  as  it  was  by  a 
man  of  Italian  origin.  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, and  dedicated  in  its  Constitu- 
tion to  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  phys- 
ical freedom  for  all  its  people,  it  was 
meaningful  that  another  man  of  Italian 
origin  should  joiumey  to  the  shores  of 
the  United  States  on  a  pilgrimage  of 
peace  to  plead  for  the  rights  of  all 
peoples. 

The  Pope's  presence  brought  moral 
strength  to  the  United  Nations,  faltering 
in  this  changing  world.  In  its  purpose  to 
bind  men  together.  His  message  of 
peace  underscored  the  ultimate  purpose 


of  this  world  organization — its  total 
commitment  to  peace. 

In  speaking  of  the  worth  and  necessity 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  his  holi- 
ness reminded  the  nations  of  the  world 
that  the  edifice  of  peace  which  they  are 
constructing  does  not  rest  upon  merely 
material  foundations,  for  it  would  then 
be  a  house  built  upon  sand;  its  base  is 
in  fact,  the  conscience  of  man.  Scien- 
tific discoveries  do  not  endanger  the  lives 
of  men  or  threaten  to  end  human  prog- 
ress. Pope  Paul  declared,  for  they  can 
be  utilized  for  the  good  of  man.  Instead, 
the  danger  is  man  himself,  when  he  em- 
ploys the  tools  devised  by  science  for  war 
instead  of  using  them  as  a  means  to  bet- 
ter the  lot  of  his  fellow  men. 

The  Pope  characterized  his  visit  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations 
as  an  opportunity  for  a  moment  of  re- 
flection upon  spiritual  values — a  mo- 
ment to  remember  our  common  origin, 
our  history  and  our  common  human 
destiny.  Most  importantly,  by  encour- 
aging us  to  regard  the  rights  of  our  fel- 
low men  as  we  do  our  own.  His  Holiness 
also  gave  us  cause  to  reaflBrm  our  goals 
and  to  strengthen  our  convictions  in  un- 
dertaking the  betterment  of  all  men. 

It  was  indeed  auspicious  that  Octo- 
ber 4,  the  day  of  the  Pope's  pilgrimage 
for  peace,  was  also  a  day  dedicated  by 
the  Catholic  Church  to  the  Saint  of 
Peace,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  I  would  like 
to  conclude  my  tribute  with  the  prayer 
of  St.  Francis,  from  which  Pope  Paul 
quoted  on  several  occasions  during  liis 
trip  to  the  United  Nations  and  which 
will  be  remembered  as  an  often  quoted 
favorite  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt : 

Lord,  make  me  an  Instrument  of  Thy 
peace;  where  there  Is  hatred,  let  me  sow 
love;  where  there  is  Injvuy.  pardon;  where 
there  Is  doubt,  faith;  where  there  is  despair, 
hope;  where  there  is  darkness,  light;  and 
where  there  is  sadness,  Joy. 

O  Divine  Master,  grant  that  I  may  not  so 
much  seek  to  be  consoled  as  to  console;  to 
be  understood  as  to  understand;  to  be  loved, 
as  to  love;  for  it  is  in  giving  that  we  receive, 
it  Is  In  pardoning  that  we  are  pardoned,  and 
it  is  in  dying  that  we  are  bom  to  eternal 

me. 


STATES  COMMENT  ON  POWERS  FOR 
HIGHWAY  BEAUTIFICATION 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  pohit  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  days  ago  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  com- 
mented briefly  on  the  proposed  Highway 
Beautification  Act  of  1965,  and  gave  us 
information — Congressional  Record, 
October  1,  1965,  page  25750 — indicating 
that  18  States  may  have  to  amend  their 
State  constitutions  in  order  to  bring  their 
laws  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  proposed  Beautification  Act. 

This  point  was  also  set  out  in  the  state- 
ment of  minority  viev.-s  accompanying 


the  report  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  on  S.  2084. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand the  suggestion  that  18  States  would 
have  to  amend  their  constitutions  in  or- 
der to  enact  statutes  for  the  reasonable 
control  of  billboards  and  junkyards 
along  Federal-aid  highways.  Informa- 
tion to  this  effect  is  at  variance  with 
information  furnished  to  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  in  resixjnse  to  a  question- 
naire sent  to  the  legal  counsel  of  all 
State  highway  departments  last  March. 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
data  set  forth  on  pages  30  through  32 
of  the  committee  hearing  record  on  the 
highway  beautification  bill. 

Further,  in  an  effort  to  clear  up  some 
of  the  confusion  that  has  undoubtedly 
developed  on  this  point,  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
a  few  days  ago  sent  an  inquiry  to  the 
highway  department  legal  advisers  of 
the  following  18  States:  Alaska,  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Idaho, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, Montana.  New  Hampshire,  Oregon, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennes- 
see, Vermont,  and  Wyoming. 

The  text  of  the  recent  inquiry  from 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  to  the  legal  counsel  for  the 
State  highway  departments  of  the  18 
States  in  question  is  as  follows: 

Text  of  Inquiry  op  the  Department  or 
Commerce,  Bitreau  of  Public  Roads, 
Washington.  D.C. 

S.  2084  which  relates  to  billboard  and 
Junkyard  control  on  Interstate  and  primary 
systems  was  reported  by  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works  on  September  22.  House 
Report  No.  1084.  Under  this  proposed  leg- 
islation, on-premise  advertising,  i.e.,  signs 
advertising  activities  on  the  property  on 
which  sign  is  located  would  not  be  subject 
to  Federal  standards.  Signs  would  be  au- 
thorized in  commercial  or  Industrial  areas  in 
accordance  with  criteria  agreed  to  by  State 
and  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Otherwise,  the 
proposal  would  prohibit  signs  within  660 
feet  of  right-of-way  on  Interstate  and  pri- 
mary systems.  With  respect  to  signs  In  ex- 
istence as  of  September  1.  these  would  not 
have  to  be  removed  until  July  1.  1970,  and 
the  Federal  share  of  compensation  for  re- 
moval would  be  75  percent.  The  legislation 
assumes  the  States  will  obtain  efifectlve  con- 
trol of  future  erection  of  signs  under  police 
power  of  State  or  otherwise  as  may  be  pro- 
vided under  State  law. 

Junkyards  are  to  be  controlled  within 
1.000  feet  of  the  right-of-way  except  In  in- 
dustrial areas.  With  respect  to  Junkyards  in 
existence  on  date  of  enactment,  Junkyards 
are  either  to  be  screened  so  as  not  to  be 
visible  from  highway  or.  if  screening  not 
practical,  removed  by  July  1,  1970  The 
Federal  share  of  compensation  for  screening 
or  removal  of  Junkyards  In  existence  on  date 
of  enactment  Is  75  percent.  With  respect  to 
Junkyards  established  after  date  of  enact- 
ment, the  legislation  assumes  the  States 
will  obtain  effective  control  under  police 
power  of  State  or  otherwise  as  may  be  pro- 
vided under  State  law. 

States  would  be  subject  to  10  percent  re- 
duction In  highway  fund  apportionments 
made  on  or  after  January  1,  1968,  it  control 
of  billboards  and  junkyards  not  obtained  as 
provided  in  bill. 

Several  months  ago  you  responded  to  Bu- 
reau questionnaire  of  March  1  re  police  pow- 
er control  of  Junkyards  under  provlslona  of 
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a  proposal  then  under  consideration.    Please 
refer  to  your  response  to  that  questionnaire. 

It  will  be  greatly  appreciated  If  you  could 
give  this  matter  yovu:  prompt  attention  and 
advise  us  whether  In  your  opinion  yovu-  State 
legislature  would  have  legal  authority  under 
existing  provisions  of  your  State  constitution 
to  enact  appropriate  statutes  obtaining  con- 
trol of  billboards  and  Junkyards  as  above 
described  as  condition  to  receiving  Federal- 
aid  highway  funds.  We  will  greatly  appre- 
ciate your  response  by  wire  by  next  Tuesday, 
October  5. 

Copy  of  bill  and  committee  report  have 
been  mailed  special  delivery  and  should  reach 
your  office  Monday  morning. 

DowELL  H.  Anders, 

General  Counsel, 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

October  3, 1965. 

Understandably,  the  Counsel  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  was  not  able  in 
all  instances  to  get  a  prompt  response 
from  each  of  the  18  States  on  extremely 
short  notice,  with  specific  comments 
from  the  legal  counsel  of  the  State  high- 
way departments  on  the  bill,  S.  2084,  re- 
cently reported  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  did  receive 
replies  from  14  of  the  18  States  previously 
mentioned. 

It  appears  that  7  of  these  14  States 
could  enact  appropriate  State  legisla- 
tion on  billboard  and  junkyard  control 
without  the  necessity  of  amending  their 
State  constitutions.  The  other  seven 
States  gave  qualified  responses  indicat- 
ing, in  various  degrees,  the  possibility  of 
some  State  constitutional  question. 

The  substance  of  the  responses  which 
the  Bureau  received  are  as  follows: 

Arizona:  The  only  State  constitutional 
question  applies  to  the  use  of  highway 
funds  outside  the  rights-of-way.  No 
constitutional  question  about  the  use  of 
general  State  funds  or  about  other  as- 
pects of  S.  2084.    See  text  of  telegram. 

California :  No  categorical  answer  giv- 
en. May  be  some  legal  questions.  See 
text  of  telegram. 

Colorado:  No  State  constitutional 
problem.     See  text  of  telegram. 

Georgia:  No  State  constitutional  prob- 
lem.   See  text  of  telegram. 

Idaho:  There  appears  to  be  no  State 
constitutional  problem.  See  text  of  tele- 
gram. 

Louisiana:  "Possible  constitutional 
amendment."    See  text  of  telegram. 

Maryland:  "Constitutional  amend- 
ment not  required."  See  text  of  tele- 
gram. 

Montana:  State  constitution  would 
not  have  to  be  amended.  See  text  of 
telegram. 

New  Hampshire:  State  constitution 
would  not  have  to  be  amended.  See  text 
of  telegram. 

Oregon:  May  be  State  constitutional 
question.     See  text  of  telegram. 

South  Carolina:  Is  some  question  but 
"some  decisions  this  State  indicate  fair 
chance  of  sustention."  See  text  of  tele- 
gram. 

Tennessee:  May  be  State  constitu- 
tional problem.    See  text  of  telegram. 

Vermont:  May  be  State  constitutional 
problem.     See  text  of  telegram. 

Wyoming:  Should  be  no  State  con- 
stitutional problem.  See  text  of  tele- 
gram. 


The  texts  of  the  telegrams  received 
from  these  States  are  as  follows: 
Arizona 

Phoenix,  Ariz., 
October  5,  1965. 
DowELL  H.  Anders, 
General  Counsel, 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Matomic  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 

In  response  to  your  telegram  of  October  3, 
a  qualified  answer  must  be  given  with  re- 
spect to  both  the  billboard  and  the  Junkyard 
features  of  S.  2084. 

Greatest  impediment  Is  article  9,  section 
14  of  the  constitution  of  Arizona  which  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  moneys  derived  from  fees, 
excises,  or  license  taxes  relating  to  regula- 
tions, operation,  or  use  of  vehicles  on  public 
highways,  or  to  fuels  used  for  the  propulsion 
of  such  vehicles — for  other  than  cost  of  ad- 
ministrating such  laws,  statutory  refunds 
and  adjustments  provided  therein,  payment 
of  highway  obligations,  cost  of  construction, 
reconstruction,  maintenance  and  repair  of 
public  highways  and  bridges. 

While  above  constitutional  provision  does 
not  Include  all  the  moneys  constituting  the 
State  highway  fund,  the  legislature  has  his- 
torically imposed  this  same  limitation  upon 
other  sources.  Administratively,  therefore, 
the  highway  department  has  never  segre- 
gated the  moneys  It  receives  but  has  com- 
mingled all  sources  in  the  State  highway 
fund. 

Before  the  highway  department  could  em- 
bark upon  the  S.  2084  program,  certain  fiscal 
statutes  would  have  to  be  amended,  and  the 
highway  department  would  have  to  enter 
upon  a  system  of  segregating  Its  sources  of 
revenues,  which  would  be  better  if  author- 
ized by  statute. 

I  would  personally  rather  have  article  4, 
section  14  of  our  constitution  amended  since 
in  the  final  analysis  oui  State  courts  would 
have  to  construe  the  legislation  necessary  to 
effectuate  S.  2084. 

The  above  conclusion  Is  arrived  at  for  a 
more  practical  reason.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
highway  department's  sources  of  revenue 
which  are  separate  and  apart  from  article  9, 
section  14  revenues  are  sufficiently  large  to 
accommodate  the  program  contemplated  In 
S.  2084. 

John  T.  Amet, 

Chief  Counsel, 
Arizona  Highway  Department. 

California 

Sacramento,  Calif., 

October  5,  1965. 
Mr.  DowELL  H.  Anders, 
General  Counsel,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Re  yotu-  telegram  of  October  2,  1965,  re- 
questing legal  opinion  on  S.  2084  as  amended 
on  September  22,  1965.  Relative  to  billboard 
and  Junkyard  control  on  Interstate  and  pri- 
mary systems.  No  categorical  answers  can 
be  made  to  the  questions  of  whether  the 
California  Legislature  would  have  legal  au- 
thority under  our  State  constitution  to  enact 
statutes  effectively  controlling  billboards  or 
Junkyards  as  provided  for  In  S.  2084  as  a  con- 
dition to  receiving  full  Federal  aid  highway 
funds. 

Roadside  advertising  can  be  controlled 
under  the  police  power,  subject  to  reason- 
able limitations.  Control  of  roadside  Junk- 
yards by  screening  has  been  held  to  be  an 
unconstitutional  exercise  of  the  police  power 
(Peo.  V.  Dickinson,  171  Calif.  App.  2d  872, 
1343  P.  2d  809  cert,  denied).  Compensation 
for  such  screening  will  be  required  except 
where  all,  repeat  all,  abutter's  rights  have 
been  acquired. 

The  acquisition  of  advertising  signs  and 
the  pa3?ment  for  the  removal  or  disposal  of 
Junkyards  may  be  unconstitutional  in  view 
of  article  1.  section  14  Vi  of  the  California 
constitution,  which  limlte  the  authority  of 


the  State  to  acquire  by  purchase  or  condem- 
nation property  adjacent  to  a  State  highway 
to  parcels  lying  wholly  or  in  part  within  a 
distance  of  150  feet  from  the  closest  bqundary 
of  the  highway,  except  as  to  parcels  which 
lie  only  partially  within  the  limits  of  150 
feet  only  the  part  within  the  nearest  200  feet 
may  be  acquired.  (Peo.  v.  Garden  Grove 
Farms,  231  Calif.  App.  2d  666;  42  Calif.  Rptr. 
118.)  California  constitution,  article  1,  sec- 
tion 14  >4 ,  reads  as  follows : 

"The  State,  or  any  of  Its  cities  or  counties, 
may  acquire  by  gift,  purchase,  or  condemna- 
tion, lands  for  establishing,  laying  out,  widen- 
ing, enlarging,  extending,  and^maintalnlng 
memorial  grounds,  streets,  squares,  parkways, 
and  reservations  in  and  about  and  along  and  ■-' 
leading  to  any  or  all  of  the  same,  providing 
land  so  acquired  shall  be  limited  to  parcels 
ijdng  wholly  or  in  part  within  a  distance  not 
to  exceed  150  feet  from  the  closest  boundary 
of  such  public  works  or  Improvements;  Pro- 
vided, That  when  parcels  which  He  only  par- 
tially within  said  limit  of  150  feet  only  such 
portions  may  be  acquired  which  do  not  ex- 
ceed 200  feet  from  said  closest  boundary,  and 
after  the  establishment,  laying  out,  and  com- 
pletion of  such  improvements,  may  convey 
any  such  real  estate  thus  acquired  and  not 
necessary  for  such  Improvements,  vplth  res- 
ervations concerning  the  future  use  and  oc- 
cupation of  such  real  estate  so  as  to  protect 
such  public  works  and  improvements  and 
their  environs  and  to  preserve  the  view,  ap- 
pearance, light,  air,  and  usefulness  of  such 
public  works. 

The  legislature  may,  by  statute,  prescribe 
procedure.  This  constitutional  provision  is 
restated  and  made  specifically  applicable  to 
condemnations  by  the  California  Department 
of  Public  Works  in  streets  and  highways 
code  section  104.3.  Streets  and  highways 
code  section  104.3  reads  as  foUows: 

"The  department  may  condemn  real  prop- 
erty or  any  interest  therein  for  reservations 
in  and  about  and  along  and  leading  to  any 
State  highway  or  other  public  works  or  Im- 
provement constructed  or  to  be  constructed. 
But  the  department  may,  after  the  es- 
tablishment, laying  out  and  completion  of 
such  Improvement,  convey  out  any  such  real 
property  or  interest  therein  thus  acquired 
and  not  necessary  for  such  improvement 
with  reservations  concerning  the  futxire  use 
and  occupation  of  sucfe-  real  property  or  in- 
terest therein,  so  as  to  protect  such  public 
work  and  Improvement  and  Its  environs  and 
to  preserve  the  view,  appearance,  light,  air 
and  usefulness  of  such  public  works:  Pro- 
vided, That  land  so  condemned  under  au- 
thority of  this  section  shall  be  limited  to 
parcels  being  wholly  or  in  part  within  a 
distance  of  not  to  exceed  150  feet  from  the 
closest  boundary  of  such  public  work  or 
improvement;  Provided,  That  when  parcels 
which  lie  only  partially  within  such  limit  of 
150  feet  are  taken,  only  such  portions  may 
be  condemned  which  do  not  exceed  200  feet 
from  said  closest  boundary." 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  article  1,  section  14  Va 
of c  the  California  constitution  and  streets 
and  highways  code  section  104.3  relating  to 
preserving  space  along  highways  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  public  work  and  its  improvement 
may  limit  the  authority  of  the  department 
to  effectively  control  billboards  or  Junk- 
yards by  the  power  of  eminent  domain.  In 
addition,  there  may  be  an  unconstitutional 
diversion  of  highway  funds  ( Calif  <»iila 
const.,  art.  XXVI).  If  the  legislature  au- 
thorizes the  use  of  highway  funds  to  pay  the 
State's  share  of  25  percent  as  compensation 
for  the  acquisition  of  signs  and  as  compen- 
sation for  the  removal  of  Junkyards. 

The  above  answers  constitute  the  legal 
opinion  of  the  department  of  public  works  in 
light  of  the  present  state  of  our  law  and  with 
the  understanding  that  CallforniaK  or  Federal 
coxirts  in  a  particular  case  could  \e\\  reach 
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a  different  conclusion  In  Interpreting  Call- 
fomia  law. 

Habbt  S.  Fenton, 

Chief  Counsel, 
Department  of  Public  Works. 


Colorado 

Denver,  Colo.. 

Octobers,  1965. 
DowELL  H.  Anders. 

General  Counsel  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Washington,  D.C.: 
In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  October  4,  It 
Is  our  opinion  that  our  State  legislature  has 
sufficient  legal  authority  under  existing  pro- 
visions of  our  constitution  to  enact  appro- 
priate statutes  to  control  billboards  and 
Junkyards  as  contemplated  in  S.  2084  as  a 
condition  to  receiving  Federal  aid  highway 
funds.  No  constitutional  amendments  will 
be  necessary  and  I  have  so  advised  Hon. 
Prank  E.  Evans,  one  of  our  Congressmen. 
New  legislation  on  the  State  level  would, 
however,  be  required. 

John  P.  Hollowat, 
Chief  Highway  Counsel. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


Georgia 

Atlanta.  Ga., 
October  5. 1965. 
DowELL  H.  Anders, 

General  Counsel.  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 
Original  message  sent  to  Dowell  H.  Anders. 
General  Counsel.  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Washington. 
DC,  copy  to  Richard  L.  Chambers.  New  York 
City.     Under  Georgia  constitution  control  of 
billboards  and  Junkyards  adjacent  to  Fed- 
eral aid  highways  can  be  had  under  power  of 
eminent  domain.    Do  not  believe  additional 
legislation  necessary  as  to  billboards  since 
we  have  outdoor  advertising  statute.     May 
require  legislation  in  regard  to  junkyards. 
Richard  L.  Chambers. 

Idaho 
Boise,  Idaho,  October  5, 1965. 
DowELL  H.  Anders, 

General    Counsel.     U.S.    Bureau    of    Public 
Roads.  Washington,  D.C.: 

Having  considered  your  telegram  and  in- 
formation submitted  by  special  delivery  let- 
ter. I  am  of  the  opinion  that  article  I.  sec- 
tion 14.  Idaho  constitution  may  possibly  be 
construed  to  permit  bringing  of  eminent 
domain  proceedings  to  acquire  billboard, 
Junkyard,  and  beautiflcation  easements  pro- 
vided legislature  amends  section  7-701.  Idaho 
Code,  to  provide  that  such  uses  are  uses  au- 
thorized by  law.  It  is  felt  that  use  of  police 
power  would  not  be  possible  to  eliminate 
billboards.  County  zoning  may  prevent  es- 
tablishments of  future  Junkyards.  Removal 
of  existing  Junkyards  could  probably  not 
be  accomplished  without  power  of  eminent 
domain  and  payment  of  Just  compensation. 

Article  VII,  section  17,  Idaho  constitution, 
has  been  narrowly  interpreted  by  Idaho  Su- 
preme Covirt  limiting  highway  user  funds  for 
exclusive  use  of  construction,  repair,  main- 
tenance, and  traffic  supervision  of  public 
roads  and  no  other  purposes  whatsoever. 
Such  constitutional  provision  might  be  in- 
terpreted by  our  court  to  prohibit  use  of 
user  funds  to  purchase  billboard  and  Junk- 
yard rights  even  if  permitted  by  statutory 
amendment  to  eminent  domain  sections. 

Idaho  Code,  title  40-107,  110.  304  probably 
would  permit  expenditure  of  highway  user 
funds  for  roadside  development  and  beau- 
tiflcation providing  eminent  domain  statutes 
were  amended  to  permit  acquisition  of  re- 
quired land  for  same. 

Paber  p.  Twat, 
Chief  Legal  Counsel, 
Idaho  Department  of  Highways. 


Louisiana 

Baton  Rouge.  La., 

October  5, 1965. 
DowELL  H.  Anders, 

General  Counsel,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Washington,  DC: 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  office  that  the 
police  power  of  the  State,  in  accordance  with 
present  legislation,  would  not  allow  control 
as  required  in  your  wire.  It  is  the  further 
opinion  of  this  office  that  full  implication 
of  the  provisions  as  outlined  in  your  wire 
could  not  be  effected  by  the  State  under 
present  State  law  without  legislative  en- 
actment or  possible  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Norman  L.  Sisson, 
Executive  Assistant  General  Counsel. 


Il^RTLANI) 

Baltimore,  Md., 

October  5, 1965. 
DowELL  H.  Anders. 

General  Counsel,  Bureau  of  Public  Works, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

State  has  authority  to  regulate  billboards 
through  police  power.  State  has  authority 
to  regulate  Junkyards  by  emlnant  domain, 
additional  legislation  probably  required. 
Doubt  if  Junkyards  can  be  regulated  to 
meet  proposed  Federal  requirements  through 
police  power.  Constitutional  amendment 
not  required  in  either  case. 

Joseph  D.  Buscher, 
Special  Assistant  Attorney  General 

for  the  State  Roads  Commission. 


Montana 

Helena.  Mont..  October  5, 1965. 
Dowell  H.  Anders, 

General  Counsel,  Bureau  Public  Roads, 
Matonic  Building,  Washington  D.C.: 

Replying  to  your  inquiries  of  October  4. 
relative  to  S.  2084,  we  can  see  no  constitu- 
tional or  other  legal  reasons  why  the  Legis- 
lature of  Montana  could  not  enact  a  law  pro- 
hibiting signs  within  660  feet  of  our  high- 
way right-of-way  on  primary  and  Interstate 
highways  In  order  to  conform  with  S.  2084. 
We  would  presume  that  such  legislation, 
however,  would  be  tested  in  our  State  courts. 
In  all  probability  our  State  courts  would 
consider  a  sign  or  billboard  on  private  prop- 
erty as  a  personal  right  for  which  the  land- 
owner would  receive  Just  compensation.  In 
answer  to  Bill  p^^rnier■s  telephone  Inquiries 
of  October  4,  relative  to  the  legality  of  ex- 
pending Montana  highway  funds  for  bill- 
board removal  and  Junkyard  control,  we  be- 
lieve there  Is  a  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  our  State  highway  funds 
could  be  used  for  this  purpose.  We  call  your 
attention  to  article  12.  section  1(B)  of  the 
Montana  constitution  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Section  1(B).  No  moneys  paid  into  the 
State  treasury  which  are  derived  from  fees, 
excises,  or  license  taxes  relating  to  registra- 
tion, operation,  or  use  of  vehicles  on  the 
public  highways  or  to  fuels  used  for  the  pro- 
pulsion of  such  vehicles  except  fees  and 
charges  paid  to  the  Board  of  Railroad  Com- 
missioners of  the  State  of  Montana  and  the 
public  service  commission  of  Montana  or  its 
successor  or  successors  by  motor  carriers 
pursuant  to  law,  shall  be  expended  for  other 
than  cost  of  administering  laws  under  which 
such  moneys  are  derived,  statutory  refunds 
and  adjustments  provided  therein,  payment 
of  highway  obligations,  cost  of  construction, 
reconstruction,  maintenance  and  repair  of 
public  highways,  roads,  streets,  and  bridges, 
and  expenses  authorized  by  the  State  legis- 
lature for  dissemination  of  public  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  public  highways,  roads, 
streets,  and  bridges  of  the  State  of  Montana 
and  the  xise  thereof." 

It  would  appear  that  we  would  of  necessity 
have  to  amend  the  above-cited  constitutional 
section  by  a  referendum  vote. 


As  reported  before  Montana  has  a  new 
Junkyard  law  passed  in  1965;  however,  it 
would  appear  that  the  Junkyard  law  would 
also  need  amendment  to  conform  with  s. 
2084.  I  trust  this  answers  your  Inquiries! 
Donald  D.  MacPherson, 

Chief  Counsel, 
Montana  Highway  Commission. 

New  Hampshire 

Concord,  N.H.. 
October  4,  1965. 
Dowell  H.  Anders, 
General  Counsel, 
Bureau  Public  Roads,     I 
Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Am  in  receipt  of  your  telegram  to  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Moran  dated  October  4, 
1965,  relative  to  S.  2084.  report  No.  1084.  You 
specifically  asked  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
impediment  Imposed  by  the  New  Hampshire 
constitution  relative  to  New  Hampshire  State 
legislative  action  in  enacting  legislation  to 
supplement  at  the  State  level  S.  2084  as  a 
general  premise  It  would  appear  that  no  Im- 
pediment Is  so  Imposed  by  the  New  Hamp- 
shire constitution  however  Is  to  any  specific 
piece  of  legislation  to  be  adopted  by  the 
State  legislature  a  more  detailed  analysis  of 
the  particular  law  would  be  required  and  I 
could  decline  to  comment  until  such  time  as 
said  proposed  legislation  was  presented  to 
this  office  for  an  opinion.  I  do  not  think 
there  wcvad  be  any  constitutional  difficulty  in 
State  Implementation  of  S.  2084.  Please  note 
New  Hampshire  RSA  249-A  also  New  Hamp- 
shire laws  1965.  chapter  372  (New  Hamp- 
shire  RSA  267-A). 

R.  Peter  Shapiro. 
Assistant  Attorney  General, 

State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Oregon 

Salem.  Oreo., 
October  4. 1965. 
Dowell  H.  Anders, 
General  Counsel, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

In  reply  to  your  October  3  wire  concerning 
S.  2084  there  is  serious  doubt,  in  otir  opinion, 
without  the  legislature  having  enacted  ap- 
propriate legislation,  including  the  amend- 
ment of  article  9,  section  3  of  the  Oregon 
constitution,  coupled  with  an  Oregon  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  that  the  Oregon  High- 
way  Department  can  acquire  for  public  use 
the  existing  signboard  and  junkyard  rights 
as  required  by  S.  2084. 

This  is  our  personal  opinion  and  is  not 
an  expression  by  the  attorney  general  of 
Oregon. 

The  next  regular  session  of  the  Oregon  Leg- 
islature will  be  In  January  1967.  Any  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution  requires  a  majority 
vote  of  the  people  at  the  next  general  elec* 
tion  in  November  1967,  unless  a  special  elec- 
tion is  ordered  by  the  legislature. 

Frank  C.  McKinnet, 
Acting  Assistant  Counsel. 

South  Carolina 

Columbia,  S.C, 
October  4, 1965. 
Dowell  H.  Anders.  , 

General  Counsel,  | 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Re  S.  2084,  control  of  billboards  and  Junk- 
yards In  manner  proposed  by  bill  is  of  doubt- 
ful constitutional  validity.  This  conclusion 
should  be  received  with  reservation  that  some 
decisions  this  State  indicate  fair  chance  of 
sustention.  The  issue  is  similar  to  attempt- 
ing to  fathom  how  U.S.  Supreme  Court  will 
act  on  habeas  corpus. 

Daniel  R.  McLeod, 

Attorney  General, 
State  of  South  Carolina. 
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Tennessee 


Nashville,  Tenn., 

October  4,  1965. 
Dowell  H.  Anders, 
General  Counsel, 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Am  of  opinion  controls  required  In  said 
bill  unenforclble  through  police  power  under 
Tennessee  law.  Enforcement  through  exer- 
cise of  eminent  domain  doubtful.  Please 
refer  my  letter  to  you  dated  June  16.  Junk- 
yard and  billboard  bills  referred  to  in  said 
letter  passed  but  constitutional  questions 
win  probably  not  be  raised  for  reasons  set 
out  in  said  letter.  Am  of  opinion  Tennessee 
Legislature  has  no  authority  under  existing 
provisions  of  Tennessee  constitution  to  en- 
act legislation  pursuant  to  requirements  of 
S.  2084. 

Lurton  Goodpasture  Row, 
Attorney,  Tennessee  Highway  Department. 


Vermont 

Montpelier.  Vt. 
October  4, 1965. 
Dowell  H.  Anders, 
General  Counsel, 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Re  your  October  4,  1965.  telegram  to  L.  P. 
Peck,  chief  counsel,  State  highway  depart- 
ment re  S.  2084.  Peck  advises  State  can  con- 
trol billboards,  Junkyards,  as  exercise  of  police 
power  but  not,  repeat  not,  "where  the  exer- 
cise of  such  power  would  be  warranted  solely 
on  esthetic  considerations  ( Vermont  Salvage 
Corp.  V.  Johnsbury,  113  Vermont  341-34  A  2d 
188) .  Unconstitutional  if  such  Is  sole  consid- 
eration. Peck  believes  It  may  be  difficult  to 
demonstrate  to  courts — particularly  In  case 
of  junkyards — that  it  Is  not  based  solely  on 
esthetics. 

James  P.  Sprague, 
Division  Right-of-Way  Officer. 


Wyoming 

Cheyenne,  Wyo., 

October  4,  1965. 
Dowell  H;  Anders, 
General  Counsel, 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Our  opinion  legal  authority  exists  under 
State  constitution  of  our  legislature  to  enact 
billboard  and  Junkyard  control  statutes. 
Control  measures  should  however  be  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  category  of  highway 
construction  or  maintenance  in  order  to 
avoid  antidlverslon  amendment  to  the  State 
constitution.  As  litigation  can  reasonably 
be  anticipated  we  believe  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce should  have  discretionary  power  to 
waive  penalty  provisions  where  State  makes 
good  faith  effort  to  establish  effective  con- 
trol. 

Glenn  A.  Williams, 
Assistant  Deputy  Attorney  General, 

Wyoming  Highway  Department. 


ROAD  OFFICIALS  HEAR  OUT- 
STANDING MESSAGE 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  a  distinguished  colleague,  Chair- 
man John  C.  Kluczynski.  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Roads  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  made  a  speech  before 


the  51st  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Highway  OfiQcials  which 
I  believe  contains  some  very  important 
thoughts  for  consideration  of  all  of  us. 

In  this  speech,  Chairman  Kluczynski 
has  bypassed  the  traditional  and  histori- 
cal approaches  to  the  building  of  high- 
ways, and  taken  a  clear  look  at  the 
future,  and  the  roles  roads  and  highways 
will  play  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  a  nation. which  is  increasingly  con- 
scious of  the  automobile. 

Chairman  Kluczynki  has  outlined  in 
his  speech  the  ways  road  and  highway 
design  and  policies  contribute,  for  good 
or  bad,  to  the  shape  of  our  cities,  our 
suburbs,  our  countrysides.  I  recommend 
these  thoughts  to  my  colleagues,  and  I 
would  like  Chairman  Kluczynski's  re- 
marks to  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Address  by  the  Honorable  John  C.  Kluczyn- 
ski, OF  Illinois,  Chairman,  Subcommittee 
ON  Roads,  Before  the  51st  Annual  Meet- 
ing OF  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials,  October  4,  1965 

Senator  Randolph,  Chairman  Fallon,  Mr. 
McMorran,  Mr.  Shadburn,  fellow  guests,  and 
members  of  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  OfiQcials,  good  morning,  and  my 
most  sincere  greetings  to  each  of  you.  To 
say  that  I  am  honored  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  and  talk  with  you  Is  to  ex- 
press my  feelings  In  minimum  words.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads, 
and  as  a  private  citizen  who  does  a  perhaps 
uncommon  amount  of  driving  on  the  high- 
ways, expressways,  and  byways  of  this  great 
country  of  ours,  I  have  developed  an  acute 
appreciation  for  the  problems  with  which 
you  deal  and  the  remarkable  store  of  ability 
and  talent  you  bring  to  bear  on  those 
problems. 

I  have  served  on  the  Roads  Subcommittee 
for  some  years,  and  I  have  not  been  unaware 
of  its  almost  Incredible  responsibilities  in 
terms  of  the  national  welfare  and  the  ex- 
-penditure  of  public  funds,  but  I  must  confess 
that  serving  under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
George  Fallon,  who  bore  the  major  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  subcommittee's  ac- 
tions, was  one  thing — having  to  carry  that 
load  as  chairman  is  another  matter.  If 
anyone  has  ever  stopped  to  wonder  why  all 
the  ranking  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  serve 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads,  let  me  assure 
him  now  that  it  is  because  Its  range  of 
responsibility  Is,  in  truth,  the  entire  range 
of  the  full  committee  Itself,  and  beyond. 

That  scope  of  responsibility  is  also  yours, 
as  the  State  oflBcials  who  must  give  effect  to 
the  programs  we  enact,  the  requirements  we 
establish,  and  the  goals  for  the  future  that 
we  set  before  you.  The  high  regard  in  which 
we  hold  your  association,  and  your  individ- 
ual State  highway  departments,  has  been 
stated  many  times.  That  esteem  grows  great- 
er with  every  passing  year,  for  with  each 
year  the  challenges  you  must — and  do — 
meet  grow  the  greater. 

It  has  been  the  custom,  I  think,  and  per- 
haps rightly  so,  for  your  guests  to  address 
themselves  primarily  to  specific  highway 
problems  of  Immediate  urgency.  With  your 
Indulgence  I  should  like,  this  morning,  to 
range  a  broader  field — for  the  challenges  be- 
fore us  are  broad  Indeed. 

They  are  not  entirely  new  ones,  of  course. 
Rather,  they  are  vast  new  concepts  welded  to 
old  and  familiar  ones.  We  have  dealt  for  a 
long  time  with  how  to  construct  a  safe,  efltt- 
clent,  well-located,  lasting  highway,  and 
then,  having  built  it,  with  how  to  maintain 
it.  I  think  we  have  come  today  to  the  place 
where  we  can  look  at  that  once  overwhelm- 


ing, but  now  grown  narrow,  interpretation  of 
our  professional  field  only  with  nostalgia. 

Today,  we  are  no  longer  Just  roadbullders. 
We  must  be  prepared,  instead,  to  plan  our 
highways  so  they  will  aid  in  local  and  re- 
gional industrial  development,  so  we  must 
become  economists.  We  must  devise  tech- 
nological means  of  constructing  our  high- 
ways, and  plans  for  locating  them,  so  as  to 
minimize  to  the  fullest,  and  eventually  elim- 
inate, the  disastrous  effects  of  nature  gone 
rampant  with  onslaughts  of  wind  and  water. 
So  we  must  become  scientists,  and  geogra- 
phers, and  ultimately  flood  plain  planners. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  recommend  how 
best  the  planning  of  urban  renewal,  of  school 
and  hospital  and  industrial  and  public  util- 
ity construction,  of  spreading  residential  de- 
velopment, and  of  increased  recreational  op- 
portunity, can  be  aided  by  coordinated  high- 
way and  transportation  planning.  So  we 
must  become  sociologists  and  land-use  con- 
sultants. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  will  have  to  keep 
not  only  abreast,  but  often  ahead,  of  the 
work  the  capable  professional  men  trained 
in  these  many  fields  will  be  doing.  If  the 
expertise  that  rests  with  your  departments 
is  to  make  its  great  potential  contribution, 
you  must  be  prepared  to  venture  with  both, 
imagination  and  determination  into  the 
whole  of  social  development. 

The  Federal  Government  has  enacted,  and 
I  am  convinced  will  continue  to  enact,  the  ' 
broad  programs  to  achieve  the  society  for 
which  we  strive.  But  even  if  endowed  with 
the  best  wlU  in  the  world,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  have  either  the  intimate 
local  knowledge  or  the  capacity  to  solve 
problems  which  are,  In  essence,  local  or  re- 
gional in  nature.  The  Federal  Government 
may  create  the  programs,  but  It  is  you  and 
your  colleagues  who  must  breathe  life  and 
force  into  them. 

So  we  must  take  on  more  fully  than  ever 
before  the  task  of  applying  our  basic  ob- 
jective, the  Nation's  highways,  to  the  Na- 
tion's development  in  many  other  directions. 
To  do  that,  we  will  have  to  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  new  and  radically  different  con- 
cepts win  be  demanded  of  us.  Highways 
alone  will  no  longer  meet  the  need  to  trans- 
port the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  peo- 
ple In  our  ever  swelling  and  sprawling  metro- 
politan areas.  Traditional  Ideas  of  parking 
facilities  will  no  longer  contain  the  thou- 
sands of  automobiles  that  dally  descend  upon 
our  central  cities  and.  In  ever  Increasing  In- 
stances, not  even  in  the  decentralized  subur- 
ban areas.  Highway  fatalities  and  injuries 
can  no  longer  be  a  hldeousness  with  which 
we  try  to  cope — the  toll  is  too  great — we 
must  find  the  means  to  bring  it  to  an  end 
now.  And  certainly,  however  we  xiltlmately 
accomplish  it,  our  highways  must  not  merely 
take  us  efficiently  from  one  place  to  another, 
they  must  also  do  It  pleasantly,  with  struc- 
tural harmony  and  natural  beauty. 

The  motor  vehicle  Is  a  relatively  recent 
addition  to  man's  progress,  but  the  passion 
with  which  we  have  embraced  it,  both  for 
private  pleasure  and  convenience  and  for 
national  economic  development,  has  been 
fantastic  and  Is  daily  growing  more  so.  Our 
absolute  dependence  on  fast,  efficient  trans-  • 
portatlon  of  all  forms  leaves  us  no  choice. 
We  must  enlarge  our  scope  at  all  levels,  to 
insiu'e  that  transportation  planning  is  done 
first,  not  last. 

Some  exceptionally  effective  public  rela- 
tions work,  from  the  Congress  all  the  way 
down  to  the  village,  is  going  to  be  called  for. 
In  coordinating  transportation  with  eco- 
nomic and  social  development,  we  are  going 
to  encounter  experts  in  other  fields  who  do 
not  understand  our  basic  problems,  and  we 
will  have  to  educate  them.  We  are  also 
going  to  encounter  some  very  sound  but  un- 
familiar concepts  we  may  not  like,  and  in 
turn  take  some  educating  ourselves.  I  am 
confident  it  will  be  all  to  the  good. 
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Many  of  us  will  not  live  to  see  the  full 
fruition  of  the  programs  we  have  put  in 
hand  in  the  last  few  years  and  the  vast  new 
programs  we  have  enacted  during  this  Con- 
gress, but  cur  children  will,  and  the  children 
who  come  after  them.  They  have  already 
probably  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  the  Na- 
tion's prosperity  than  any  generation  in  our 
hi.storv.  They  are,  therefore,  uninhibited 
by  the  recollection  of  depression  so  many 
of  us  know  so  well.  Little  by  little  we  have 
accustomed  the  upcoming  generation  to  the 
best,  and  they  are  therefore  going  to  demand 
the  best,  whether  it  be  education,  or  clean 
and  sufficient  water,  or  maximum  transpor- 
tation systems. 

They  have  little  knowledge  of  the  back- 
breaking  struggle  it  has  taken  to  reach  our 
present  state  of  progress,  and  I  think  they 
tend  to  regard  that  struggle  as  little  more 
than  interesting  history.  They  are  not  look- 
ing back.  They  look  squarely  Into  the  future, 
and  I  believe  they  expect  the  future  to  meas- 
ure up  to  the  noble  promise  we  hold  out  to 
them. 

We  will  begin  the  task  of  turning  the  noble 
promise  into  reality.  It  will  be  up  to  them 
to  complete  the  Job.  We  have  the  tools,  or 
lacking  them,  the  Imagination  and  resource 
to  develop  them.  Our  young  people  know 
this.  Their  fait.1  in  our  technological 
potential  Is  almost  frightening. 

But  the  most  important  thing  we  can  give 
them  is  not  technology.  Our  greatest  chal- 
lenge, in  the  Congress,  in  the  State  legisla- 
tures. In  the  State  highway  departments,  and 
as  private  citizens  In  our  own  communities, 
is  to  demonstrate  by  our  own  example  to  the 
generation  who  will  succeed  us  that  what  it 
really  takes  to  do  the  Job  Is  dedication  and 
determination — the  will  to  make  our  efforts 
contribute  to  the  total  community — to  work, 
if  you  will,  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

If  we  can  pass  on  to  them  that  one  essen- 
tial value,  we  will  not  only  have  started  them 
on  the  road  to  a  greater  society,  we  will  have 
given  them  the  resource  of  character  with 
which  to  enjoy  and  perpetuate  it. 


I'he  Under  Secretary  s  letter  in  re- 
sponse to  these  questions,  together  with 
the  actual  questions  and  the  answers 
thereto,  are  being  made  available  at  this 
time  for  the  information  of  all  who  are 
interested : 

The  Under  Secretary  op 
Commerce  for  TRANSPORT.^TION, 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  6. 1965. 
Hon.  Ed  Edmondson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Edmondson:  In  connection  with 
the  development  of  the  highway  beauty 
legislation  designated  S.  2084.  you  have 
stated  that  a  number  of  questions  about 
the  application  and  Impact  of  the  legislation 
have  been  raised.  You  would  like  answers 
to  these  questions. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  answers  to 
these  questions  in  an  attachment  to  this 
letter.  I  trust  you  will  find  the  answers 
responsive  to  the  questions. 

With  my  kindest  regards.  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

Alan  S.  Boyd. 


QUESTIONS  ARE  ANSWERED  ON 
HIGHWAY  BEAUTIFICATION 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  EomondsonI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  questions  have  been  raised  during 
the  past  few  weeks  on  the  subject  of 
S.  2084,  the  Highway  Beautification  Act 
of  1965. 

Most  of  them  are  the  products  of  mis- 
information, or  a  simple  lack  of  infor- 
mation, recarding  the  details  of  this 
measure  and  the  plans  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  administration  of  the 
program  authojized  by  S.  2084. 

Members  of  this  body  will  find  many 
answers  to  the  questions  be:ng  presented 
to  them  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  which  accompanies  this 
bill.  It  is  an  excellent  report,  and  its 
conclusions  are  fully  supported  by  the 
committee's  extensive  hearings. 

Some  of  the  questions  most  frequently 
heard  on  S.  2084  were  submitted  to  the 
able  public  official  who  will  bear  a  major 
portion  of  the  responsibility  for  the  meas- 
ure's administration,  the  Honorable 
Alan  S.  Boyd.  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Transportation. 


Qtjestions  on  Highway  Beauty 
Question.  Will   this   legislation    put   bill- 
board companies  out  of  business  and  thereby 
cause  some  unemployment? 

Answer:  It  Is  not  believed  that  this  leg- 
islation will  "drive  billboard  companies  out 
of  business."  Undoubtedly,  there  are  now 
existing  billboards  in  some  areas  which  will 
come  under  the  control  provisions  of  this 
bill  and  therefore  the  signs  would  be  subject 
to  removal  In  5  years.  In  these  cases,  how- 
ever, the  adverse  effects  of  such  removal  will 
certainly  be  mitigated  by  the  provision  for 
payment  of  compensation  to  the  billboard 
owners. 

Purtherfore.  this  legislation  does  not  even 
regulate  onpremise  advertising  and  it  does 
not  prevent  billboard  signs  from  being  erected 
and  maintained  in  commercial  and  industrial 
areas  whether  these  areas  are  zoned  or 
unzoned. 

With  the  continued  growth  of  the  Nation's 
economy,  there  will  be  an  inevitable  Increase 
in  the  number  of  commercial  and  industrial 
areas  adjacent  to  the  Interstate  and  primary 
systems,  Outdooi;  advertising  signs  could, 
of  course,  be  maintained  In  tliese  new  com- 
mercial or  industrial  areas.  Therefore,  the 
opportunities  for  outdoor  advertising  will 
not  remain  static.  Obviously,  we  can  expect 
these  opportunities  to  continue  to  grow  and 
expand. 

Furthermore,  we  can  reason  that,  by  pro- 
viding for  some  degree  of  order  in  the  num- 
ber of  signs  that  will  be  seen  along  our  high- 
ways, the  economic  value  of  those  signs  that 
will  be  in  existence  and  used  will  be  en- 
hanced. Therefore,  a  billboard  company  is 
very  likely  to  find  Itself  In  the  position  of 
having  a  more  valuable  product,  earning  the 
company  more  revenue,  than  would  be  the 
case  in  the  future  If  the  same  company  had 
to  compete  along  with  an  unbridled  prolifer- 
ation of  countless  other  outdoor  signs. 

Question.  Will  this  legislation  drive  road- 
side motels  and  restaurants  out  of  business 
because  the  motorist  will  not  be  informed 
that  they  are  available  and  open  for  busi- 
ness? 

Answer.  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
"No." 

Signs  advertising  motels  and  restaurants 
can,  under  this  legislation,  be  erected  In 
commercial  and  Industrial  areas. 

Furthermore,  on-premlse  signs  can  be 
erected  under  this  legislation.  This  legisla- 
tion does  not  regulate  in  any  way  on- 
premise advertising — that  Is,  a  sign  which  is 
advertising  activities  on  the  premises  on 
which  the  sign  is  erected. 

Furthermore,  on  the  Interstate  System, 
this  legislation  authorizes  the  erection  of 
official  signs  within  the  right-of-way  which 


gives  the  motorist  information  about  the 
location  of  roadside  facilities,  such  as  res- 
taurants or  motels,  and  provision  Is  made 
to  have  in  a  dignified  and  appropriate  fash- 
ion  references  to  specific  names  of  restaurants 
or  motels. 

The  experience  of  those  States  which  have 
or  which  did  sign  agreements  under  the 
billboard  bonus  law  for  control  of  billboards 
along  the  Interstate  System,  and  25  States 
signed  such  an  agreement,  has  shown  that 
the  control  of  billboard  advertising  along 
the  highway  does  not  drive  the  restaurants 
and  motels  out  of  business. 

Question.  Does  this  bill  permit  commer- 
cial signs  to  be  erected  within  the  right-of. 
way  under  the  guise  of  official  signs? 

Answer.  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
"No."  There  is  a  provision  In  the  bill  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  do  a  more 
complete  Job  and  do  a  better  Job  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  traveling  public,  in  giving 
necessary  Information  on  official  signs  which 
are  erected  in  the  rights-of-way. 

There  Is  no  reason  In  the  world  why  this 
is  not  a  good  provision.  Everybody  knows 
that  quite  often  the  simple  sign  of  "food, 
fuel,  and  lodging"  at  the  next  turnoff  on  an 
Interstate  route  is  not  sufficient  information 
for  the  motorist.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  motorist  cannot  be  informed,  by  a  dig- 
nified and  appropriate  official  sign,  that  at 
the  next  turnoff  there  are  certain  service  sta- 
tions which  sell  specified  brands  of  gasoline, 
or  that  there  are  certain  restaurants  or  mo- 
tel facilities. 

Thi-.  bill  does  not  attempt  to  spell  out  In 
detail  what  will  be  on  these  more  complete 
Informational  signs  but  leave  that  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
In  consultation  with  the  States  and  with  the 
private  business  Interests  concerned. 

This  provision  Is  In  the  public  Interest  be- 
cause It  will  be  a  better  service  for  the 
traveling  public. 

This  provision  is  In  the  business  interest 
because  It  will  provide  more  complete  in- 
formation concerning  the  food,  fuel,  or  lodg- 
ing facilities  which  are  actually  available 
along  our  Interstate  System. 

Question.  Is  the  provision  for  payment  of 
compensation  for  billboards  or  Junkyards  In- 
adequate? 

Answer.  The  answer  to  this  question  Is 
"No."  The  language  of  the  bill  Is  for  exist- 
ing billboards  or  Junkyards  which  have  to  bP 
removed  (or  screened  in  the  case  of  junk- 
yards), "jtist  compensation"  shall  be  paid. 

Of  course,  this  bill  does  not  provide  for 
Federal  funds  to  be  paid  to  every  landowner 
for  every  inch  of  ground  adjoining  the  in- 
terstate and  primary  systems,  on  the  premise 
that  sometime  In  the  future  the  landowner 
might  want  to  put  up  a  billboard  sign  or  a 
Junkyard. 

To  suggest  that  that  sort  of  interest  should 
be  compensated  runs  contrary  to  every  es- 
tablished concept  of  land  use  control  in  this 
country,  established  over  a  period  of  many, 
many  years. 

There  Is  not  a  single  State  in  the  country 
which  could  seriously  think  about  enactment 
of  compensation  laws  to  provide  that  the 
landowners  of  every  bit  of  grovmd  adjoin- 
ing the  Interstate  and  primary  systems 
should  be  paid  some  sum  of  money  on  the 
theory  that  the  landowner  might  conceiv- 
ably think  about  having  a  billboard  erected 
on  his  property  at  some  indefinable  date  In 
some  indefinable  future.  This  sort  of  sug- 
gestion really  would  represent  a  raid  upon  the 
public  treasxiry  at  both  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral levels.  There  Is  no  constitutional  theory 
which  requires  this  be  done,  and  there  Is  no 
basis  in  good  Judgment  or  public  policy  to 
give  this  sort  of  suggestion  any  serious  con- 
sideration in  this  legislation. 

This  bill  provides  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  pay  75  percent  of  the  compen- 
sation required  In  the  case  of  billboard  re- 
movals or  Junkyard  removal  or  screening- 
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At  the  same  time,  the  bill  plainly  staies  that 
such  billboards  or  Junkyards  would  not  have 
to  be  removed,  if  presently  existing,  for  5 
years,  that  is  until  1970. 

Question.  Is  It  not  unreasonable  and  a 
radical  departure  from  previously  established 
law  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  au- 
thority to  set  national  standards  for  direc- 
tional and  other  official  signs  erected  in  the 
rights-of-way? 

Answer.  This  Is  not  a  new  provision  in 
our  law.  The  Secretary  for  many  years  has 
had  authority  to  prescribe  national  stand- 
ards for  directional  and  other  official  signs 
and  notices  erected  in  the  rights-of-way. 
This  provision  is  continued  in  the  present 
legislation  as  a  matter  of  clarification  and 
as  a  matter  of  good  bill  drafting,  so  that 
the  relationship  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  officials  with  respect  to  signs  erected 
within  the  right-of-way  is  clearly  set  out. 

Question.  Doesn't  this  bill  mean  that  there 
will  be  arbitrary  Federal  regulation  of  out- 
door advertising  signs  which  are  erected  In 
the  commercial  or  industrial  areas? 

Answer.  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
"No."  This  bill  provides  that  the  commercial 
signs  erected  In  the  industrial  or  commercial 
areas  shall  be  in  accordance  with  criteria,  as 
to  sizes,  spacing  and  lighting,  which  are 
agreed  to  by  the  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Obviously,  there  should  be  some 
thought  of  reasonable  regulation  on  the 
number  of  signs,  on  the  size,  and  on  the 
type  of  lighting  which  adjoin  our  highways. 

The  principle  of  Federal  participation  in 
the  promulgation  of  sign  criteria  Is  not  a 
new  one.  That  principle  was  firmly  estab- 
lished and  accepted  by  Congress  under  the 
billboard  control  law  enacted  in  1958.  Under 
that  law,  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  was 
given  authority  to  prescribe  billboard  stand- 
ards which  would  be  applied  in  the  States 
which  signed  agreement  and  participated  in 
the  bonus  payments  under  that  law. 

The  action  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
and  the  action  of  Secretaries  of  Commerce 
under  that  law  have  not  been  arbitrary  or 
capriciou". 

The  complaint  about  abuse  of  adminis- 
trative authority  Is  simply  a  figment  of  the 
imagination,  which  has  no  substance  In  fact. 

Furthermxore,  this  bill  plainly  provides 
that  before  the  Secretary  makes  any  decision 
about  sign  criteria  or  about  unzoned  areas, 
he  will  hold  a  hearing  In  each  of  the  50 
States.  He  Is  required  to  work  with  the 
States  in  arriving  at  these  decisions. 

Furthermore,  the  actions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  with  respect  to  billboard  con- 
trol or  junkyard  control  and  whether  or  not 
he  applies  a  penalty  to  any  State  are  all 
,^ub'cct  to  court  review. 

Question.  Won't  this  bill  mean  that  some 
small  farmers  will  be  deprived  of  some  In- 
come which  they  have  received  from  the 
lease  of  their  land  for  billboards? 

Answer.  If  the  land  In  question  Is  within 
660  feet  of  an  Interstate  or  primary  road,  and 
if  the  land  is  not  In  a  commercial  or  Indus- 
trial area,  then  under  the  provl,=lons  of  this 
bill  an  existing  billboard  should  be  removed — 
by  July  1,1970. 

This  bill  applies  only  to  the  Interstate  and 
primary  highways.  This  bill  does  not  -apply 
to  the  secondary  or  farm-to-market  roads. 

If  a  small  farmer  has  land  on  an  Interstate 
or  primary  highway,  and  he  has  a  sign  within 
660  feet  of  the  right-of-way,  then  he  may 
very  well  lose  some  small  amount  of  revenue 
after  1970. 

But  this  Is  no  reason  for  not  passing  legis- 
lation to  obtain  some  effective  and  orderly 
control  of  billboards.  The  small  farmer,  or 
the  large  farmer,  or  the  absentee  landlord 
or  any  other  kind  of  landowner,  should  not 
be  regarded  as  having  rights  which  override 
the  public  interest  or  the  Interest  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  have  spent  literally  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  build  the  public  highways. 


The  only  interest  in  the  land  which  we 
are  talking  about  is  a  possible  interest  to 
have  a  billboard  erected  on  it.  The  farmer's 
land,  whether  the  farmer  be  big  or  little, 
would  have  absolutely  no  value  as  a  site  for  a 
billboard  if  the  people  of  America  had  not 
spent  their  tax  money  to  build  a  highway 
through  or  adjacent  to  that  land.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  history  of  American  law  which 
says  that  the  owner  of  a  city  block  which  is 
zoned  residential,  rather  than  commercial, 
should  be  paid  a  stun  of  money  by  the  munic- 
ipal government  because  he  could  not  have 
his  land  zoned  coirunercial.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  history  of  American  law  which 
says  that  government  should  not  provide, 
prospectively,  for  the  reasonable  regulation 
of  land  use. 

If  the  landowner  In  question  has  land 
which  is  in  a  commercial  or  industrial  area, 
zoned  or  unzoned,  he  will  still  be  able  to  lease 
his  land  for  billboard  purposes.  And  because 
this  legislation  will  undoubtedly  effect  some 
degree  of  orderly  regulation  on  the  number  of 
signs  in  these  areas,  the  result  should  be  to 
make  the  signs  which  are  erected  more  valu- 
able and  the  amount  of  rent  which  the  land- 
owner can  get  should  be  more  than  he  could 
get  where  any  number  of  signs  could  be 
erected  along  a  stretch  of  the  highway. 

Question.  Isn't  this  bad  legislation  be- 
cause It  does  not  prohibit  all  billboards  on 
the   Interstate   and   primary  systems? 

Answer.  The  answer  is,  "No." 

While  many  people  conscientiously  believe 
that  it  would  be  better  public  policy  to  pro- 
hibit all  commercial  advertising  along  the 
interstate  and  primary  systems,  this  philos- 
ophy is  not  accepted. 

This  legislation  is  not  designed  to  prevent 
all  outdoor  advertising.  It  is  designed  to 
prevent  a  conglomeration  and  the  unbridled 
proliferation  of  billboards  along  our  major 
highways.  This  legislation  Is  designed  to 
protect  the  American  public  against  the 
"billboard  alleys." 

This  Is  not  antlbvisiness  nor  antiadvertls- 
ing  legislation. 

Outdoor  advertising  has  a  legitimate  place 
as  a  legitimate  business.  Because  of  the 
failure  to  have  in  the  past  some  reasonable 
and  effective  legislation  on  this  subject,  the 
outdoor  advertising  Industry  has  found  It- 
self in  the  same  position  that  countless  other 
business  activities  have  been  in  in  the  past. 
That  Is.  the  entire  industry  has  suffered  from 
the  abuses  of  some  but  not  all  of  the  indus- 
try. However,  In  the  nature  of  things,  some 
Government  action  is  required  to  bring  a  de- 
gree of  order  out  of  the  chaos.  This  Is  no 
different  from  the  situation  where  laws  are 
required  to  prevent  monopolistic  practices  or 
unfair  trade  practices.  Those  laws  are  not 
enacted  in  order  to  destroy  business,  but 
rather  in  order  to  protect  business  and  to 
make  the  business  activity  serve  a  useful 
function  within  the  framework  of  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation, 
with  respect  to  the  outdoor  advertising  in- 
dustry and  with  respect  to  the  operation  or 
maintenance  of  Junkyards.  If  effective  steps 
are  not  taken  now  to  obtain  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  control,  the  situation  will  undoubt- 
edly worsen  to  an  extent  so  that  at  some  time 
In  the  futiu-e  an  aroused  public  will  demand 
drastic  and  even  de.-trurtlve  legislation. 

Question.  Is  this  legislation  grossly  defec- 
tive because  it  does  not  regulate  on-premise 
advertising  or  on-premise  signs? 

Answer.  The  answer  is,  "No." 

While  some  reasonable  argument  can  be 
made  that  on-premise  signs  should  be  sub- 
ject to  criteria  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  States,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  real  problems  which  this  legislation  is 
designed  to  meet  have  nothing  to  do  with 
on-premise  advertising. 

This  legislation  Is  aimed  at  preventing  the 
continued  proliferation  of  signs  along  vast 


stretches  of  our  highways,  signs  which  really 
do  not  often  serve  the  convenience  of  the 
traveling  public  but  rather  are  designed 
simply  to  remind  the  motorist  about  a  par- 
ticular drink,  a  food,  or  some  other  com- 
modity. 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  in  this  legisla- 
tion which  would  prevent  State  or  local  au- 
thorities from  regulating  on-premise  signs 
if  that  presents  a  particular  problem  in  a 
State  or  locality.  The  legislation  expressly 
states  that  nothing  in  It  is  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  States  from  applying  stricter  limi- 
tations on  billboards  if  the  States  wish  to  do 
that. 

Question.  Will  this  legislation  which  reg- 
ulates billboards  along  Interstate  and  pri- 
mary systems  result  in  having  more  bill- 
boards put  up  on  the  secondary  roads? 

Answer.  The  answer  to  this  question  is, 
"No." 

Outdoor  advertising  Is  erected  on  those 
highways  where  there  Is  the  traffic. 

Restrictions  on  outdoor  advertising  along 
the  interstate  and  primary  roads  should 
have  no  appreciable  effect,  as  such,  on  the 
amount  of  outdoor  advertising  which  is 
placed  on  secondary  roads.  This  is  so  be- 
cause the  restrictions  on  outdoor  advertising 
along  Interstate  and  primary  roads  should 
have  no  effect  on  the  volume  of  traffic  which 
will  use  the  secondary  roads. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume 
that  there  will  be  any  economic  reason  to 
encourage  a  large  increase  in  billboards  on 
the  secondary  roads. 

Question.  Should  all  incorporated  cities 
or  municipalities  be  exempt  from  billboard 
and  Junkyard  regulation  under  this  bill? 

Answer.  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
"No." 

There  is  no  Justification  for  making  this 
arbitrary  and  discriminatory  distinction 
against  incorporated  cities  and  municipali- 
ties. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  more  commercial 
or  Industrial  areas  within  incorporated  mu- 
nicipalities than  will  be  found  outside  the 
Incorporated  areas. 

But  this  simply  means  that  more  outdoor 
signs  will  be  permitted  within  cities  and 
municipalities. 

Tlie  national  interest,  the  public  Interest, 
in  the  Federal-aid  highways  is  no  less — and 
In  fact  It  Is  even  more — In  the  Incorporated 
municipalities.  The  same  amount,  and  In 
fact  more  Federal  dollars,  are  Invested  in  the 
highways  or  roads  located  in  the  incorpo- 
rated areas. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  without 
some  Federal  leadership  in  the  control  of 
billboards  and  Junkyards  silong  the  Interstate 
and  primary  systems,  it  Is  extremely  difficult 
for  the  States  to  act  on  their  own.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  it  has  been  too  easy 
to  persuade  one  State  that  it  should  not 
take  effective  action  in  this  area  sim^y 
because  other  States  are  not  doing  the  same. 
And  experience  has  shown  that  where  the 
lack  of  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
can  be  pointed  to  as  an  example,  that  Is  used 
as  an  example  to  the  States  to  do  nothing. 

This  legislation  does  not  prevent  adver- 
tising In  incorporated  municipalities.  It  pro- 
vides for  reasonable  regulation,  not  prohibi- 
tion. 

Regulations  or  standards  concerning  bill- 
boards or  Junkyards  cannot  be  unilaterally 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
or  any  other  Federal  official.  The  Secretary 
is  required  to  consult  with  and  reach  agree- 
ments with  the  States.  Before  decisions  are 
made,  this  legislation  requires  that  there 
shall  be  a  hearing  in  each  of  the  50  States. 

Before  the  effective  date  of  control  in  1968, 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  report  to  the 
Congress  in  1967  concerning  his  proposed 
standards  and  regulations.  This  is  a  full 
year  before  the  controls  on  Junkyards  and 
billboards  are  to  go  Into  effect. 
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This  Is  reasonable  legislation.  This  leg- 
islation will  require  reasonable  administra- 
tion. There  Is  simply  no  reason  to  assume 
that  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  will  be 
arbitrary  or  capricious  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  law  any  more  than  the 
Bureau  Is  arbitrary  or  capricious  In  admin- 
istering Important  provisions  of  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  lav/s. 

Question.  Does  this  bill  make  the  Secre- 
tary of  Corruncrce  a  "zoning  czar"  with  pow- 
ers to  dictate  land  use  for  all  the  States  and 
local  communities? 

Answer.  This  Is  absolutely  not  the  case. 
The  Secretary  Is  not  given  authority  under 
this  bill  to  be  a  zoning  czar. 

First,  so  far  as  billboard  and  Junkyard  con- 
trol Is  concerned,  the  bill  plainly  and  ex- 
plicitly states  that  the  determination  of 
zoned  commercial  or  Industrial  areas  Is  en- 
tirely up  to  the  States.  There  Is  a  provi- 
sion to  provide  that  the  Secretary  and  the 
States  may  agree  as  to  what  may  be  classi- 
fied as  unzoned  commercial  or  industrial 
areas,  solely  for  purposes  of  billboard  or 
Junkyard  control.  The  plain  purpose  of  this 
provision  Is  fully  explained  In  the  record  of 
the  hearings  before  the  House  committee. 
That  Is.  the  purpose  Is  to  achieve  an  equality 
of  treatment  for  those  areas  which  are  In 
fact  used  for  commercial  or  Industrial  pur- 
poses but  which  may  not  be  technically  zoned 
commercial  or  Industrial  under  State  law. 

Obviously,  the  bill  should  not  be  written 
In  an  open-end  fashion  so  that  a  State  could 
declare,  without  participation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  that  every  Inch  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  Interstate  and  primary  sys- 
tems would  automatically  be  classified  as 
"unzoned  commercial  or  Industrial"  for  pur- 
poses of  this  act. 

The  Secretary  of  Conunerce  has  made  It 
crystal  clear  that  it  would  be  his  purpose 
and  his  Intent  to  look  at  what  the  States 
have  actually  zoned  Industrial  or  commercial 
and  to  treat  on  a  par  those  areas  which  have 
commercial  or  industrial  activities  carried 
on  in  them  but  which  are  not  technically 
zoned  commercial  or  industrial  under  the 
State  laws. 

Question.  Isn't  this  legislation  bad  because 
it  prevents  a  State  from  having  more  strict 
and  more  effective  regulations  against  bill- 
boards and  Junkyards  than  Is  provided  in 
this  bin? 

Answer.  The  answer  to  this  question  is, 
••No." 

This  legislation  explicitly  states  in  section 
13Uk).  that  nothing  In  the  legislation  pro- 
hibits a  State  from  establishing  stricter  limi- 
tations on  outdoor  advertising.  It  is  ex- 
pressly stated  in  section  136(1)  that  nothing 
in  this  bill  Is  to  prohibit  a  State  from  estab- 
lishing stricter  limitations  for  the  control 
of  outdoor  Junkyards  than  Is  established  un- 
der this  bill. 

This  legislation  Is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
authorizing  the  States  to  control  billboards 
or  Junk3-ards.  The  States  already  have  the 
basic  authority  under  their  own  law  s  to  con- 
trol billboards  and  Junkyards,  but  because 
this  is  a  national  problem,  it  has  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  or  impossible  for  the  States 
to  face  up  to  the  problem  wlthotit  seme  In- 
terest, concern,  and  leadership  from  the 
Federal  level. 

The  Federal  Government  does  have  an  In- 
terest, a  definite  Interest,  in  the  Federal-aid 
highways.  By  this  legislation,  the  Federal 
Government  will  now  be  exhibiting  a  proper 
concern  and  a  proper  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems which  have  been  brought  about  on  the 
billboard  and  Junkyard  problems  which  have 
developed  on  these  Pederal-ald  highways. 

Question.  Is  this  bill  Inadequate  because 
it  contains  no  prohibition  against  future 
Junkyards? 

Answer.  The  answer  is.  "No."  This  bill 
provides  that  the  States  will  obtain  effective 
control  with  respect  to  Junkyards.  Effective 
control   is  defined  In  the  bill  as  meaning 


that,  except  In  industrial  areas,  a  Junkyard 
which  is  located  within  1,000  feet  of  the 
rletht-of-way  must  be  screened,  or  If  this  is 
not  practical,  the  Junkyard  must  be  removed. 
As  to  Junkyards  in  existence  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  legislation,  they  do 
not  have  to  be  removed  until  1970.  And. 
in  any  event,  they  do  not  have  to  be  re- 
moved if  It  is  practical  to  screen  them. 

Of  course,  the  States  will,  as  a  follow- 
up  to  this  legislation,  make  appropriate  re- 
visions to  guard  against  the  future  estab- 
lishment of  Junkyards  in  the  areas  which 
would  be  under  control. 

It  is  foolish  to  asstune  that  the  States  will 
not  make  this  provision  as  to  futtu-e  estab- 
lishment of  Junkyards,  because  if  they  did 
not  do  so  it  would  very  clearly  be  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  10  percent  in  Its  highway 
fvmd  apportionment,  as  is  expressly  provided 
in  the  bill. 

Of  course,  there  Is  no  provision  In  this 
bill  that  the  Federal  Government  will  pay 
compensation  for  the  removal  or  screening 
of  any  or  all  Junkyards  that  might  be  located 
somewhere  along  an  Interstate  or  primary 
highway  at  some  time  in  the  future.  This, 
too,  would  be  a  foolish  provision. 

We  can  rest  assured  that  the  States  will 
be  able  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  adopt  the 
laws  and  the  regulations  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  future  location  of  Junkyards,  so 
that  the  States  will  not  continually  be  In 
violation  of  the  basic  requirements  of  this 
bill. 

Question.  Does  this  legislation  provide 
that  a  State  can  be  penalized  a  total  of  20 
percent  if  it  falls  to  have  effective  control 
for  both  billboards  and  Junkyaros? 

Answer.  The  answer  to  this  question  Is, 
■•No." 

It  is  not  Intended  to  have  a  maximum  pen- 
alty of  20  percent.  The  only  place  in  the  leg- 
islative history  where  this  is  suggested  is 
in  the  minority  views  of  the  House  committee 
report. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  confirmed 
that  it  is  his  interpretation  and  Intention 
that  the  maximum  penalty  which  would  be 
applied  against  a  State  would  be  10  percent 
for  any  one  apportionment,  whether  the 
State  in  question  had  failed  to  achieve  con- 
trol on  billboards  or  Junkyards  or  both. 

This  part  can  be  clarified  in  the  further 
legislative  history  on  this  bill. 

Question.  Is  It  correct  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  cause  a  waste  of  money  by  spend- 
ing huge  amounts  on  landscaping  or  scenic 
enhancement? 

Answer.  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
clearly.  "No." 

This  legislation  provides  that  within  the 
right-of-way  the  cost  of  landscaping  and 
putting  the  right-of-way  in  decent  and  at- 
tractive condition  is  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
construction.  This  Is  not  a  new  law  or  a 
radical  innovation.  This  Is  simply  a  restate- 
ment of  what  has  been  long  established  law. 
With  respect  to  scenic  strips  adjacent  to 
the  right-of-way.  this  legislation  provides 
that  the  States  will  be  allotted  an  amount 
eouivalent  to  3  percent  of  their  highway  ap- 
portlormient.  to  be  used  In  preserving  or  en- 
hancing the  scenic  values  of  land  adjacent 
to  the  rights-of-way. 

This  amount  Is  not  required  to  be  matched 
by  the  States. 

It  does  us  little  good  to  spend  literally 
billions  of  dollars^onstructlng  magnificent 
paved  highways  and  even  landscaping  the 
narrow  strip  of  right-of-way.  if  some  atten- 
tion is  not  given  to  the  land  area  adjacent 
to  the  rights-of-way.  Where  there  are  spe- 
cial scenic  attractions,  such  as  a  wooded 
tract  or  a  stream  or  a  particularly  striking 
view,  appropriate  action  should  be  taken  to 
preserve  the  natural  beauty  and  attraction 
of  those  areas.  Furthermore,  more  atten- 
tion and  more  emphasis  is  needed  in  provid- 
ing rest  or  recreational  areas  along  our  high- 
ways, and  the  limited  extent  to  which  this 


can  be  done  within  a  narrow  right-of-way 
is  often  insufficient. 

This  represents  an  investment  for  the  fu- 
ture. This  represents  an  economic  invest- 
ment for  every  State  during  the  present  and 
Immediate  future.  By  providing  funds  to 
clean  up  areas  adjacent  to  the  highways  and 
to  put  them  in  decent  condition,  we  are  pro- 
viding some  opportunities  for  employment. 
We  are  providing  the  means  whereby  count- 
less local  areas  throughout  the  Nation  will 
present  themselves  in  a  far  better  light  and 
will  Improve  their  economic  situation,  their 
economic  standing  by  being  able  to  attract 
more  tourists  and  more  travelers  to  their 
areas. 

Question.  Is  this  legislation  premature  be- 
cause the  committee  did  not  have  sufficient 
information  on  which  to  base  sotmd  con- 
clusions? 

Answer.  The  answer  to  this  question  Is 
clearly,  "No." 

The  problem  of  billboard  and  Junkyard 
control  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  in  the  President's  message  on  nat- 
ural beauty  many  months  ago  in  February 
1965. 

The  specific  proposals  for  billboard  and 
Junkyard  control  were  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  for  consideration  last  May. 

Since  then,  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  has  held 
extensive  hearings  and  has  heard  many  wit- 
nesses representing  all  points  of  view. 

The  record  of  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Roads  consists  of  500  printed 
pages. 

When  the  full  committee  acted  on  the  sub- 
committee's recommendation,  the  full  com- 
mittee had  not  only  the  benefit  of  the  House 
hearings  but  had  the  benefit  of  hearings 
which  had  been  completed  before  the  Senate 
committee  and  had  the  benefit  of  the  dis- 
cussion and  action  by  the  Senate  on  similar 
legislation. 

The  basic  principles  embodied  in  this  leg- 
islation are  not  any  different  from  the  basic 
principles  which  were  considered  in  similar 
legislation  in  1958. 

Of  course.  It  can  be  argued  that  nobody 
can  tell  at  this  time  the  exact  Impact  this 
legislation  will  have  In  each  and  every  State. 
This  is  no  more  than  a  trite  truism  with 
respect  to  any  proposed  legislation. 

Of  course,  no  one  can  say  in  advance  ex- 
actly how  many  billboards  may  turn  out  to 
be  in  controlled  areas  and  therefore  have 
to  be  removed  in  1970.  Just  as  no  one  can  say 
In  advance  how  many  billboards  will  actually 
be  maintained  In  commercial  or  industrial 
areas. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  try  to  take  an  In- 
ventory of  every  single  billboard  In  the  cotm- 
try  located  on  the  Interstate  and  primary  sys- 
tems and  try  to  make  a  guess-as  to  whether 
those  billboards  would  be  located  in  a  com- 
mercial or  Industrial  area,  next  year,  In  1970, 
or  In  1980. 

The  full  impact  of  this  legislation  Is  clear. 
It  is  clear  that  the  legislation  is  designed  to 
prevent  an  unbridled  proliferation  of  bill- 
Ijoards  and  Junkyards  along  our  Interstate 
and  primary  systems. 

It  is  clear  that  this  legislation  Is  designed 
to  screen  Junkyards  which  are  within  1,000 
feet  of  the  right-of-way  unless  they  are  lo- 
cated in  industrial  areas. 

It  is  clear  that  this  legislation  is  designed 
to  provide  a  reasonable  degree  of  control 
of  outdoor  advertising  In  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial areas. 

It  is  clear  that  the  details  of  regulations 
and  sign  criteria  cannot  now  be  spelled  out 
because  this  Is  a  subject  which  requires  ex- 
tensive consultation  with  the  States  and  the 
affected  industries  and  businesses,  and  in 
fact  the  legislation  requires  that  public  hear- 
ings be  held  in  each  of  the  50  States. 

This  legislation  is  not  premature;  It  does 
not  need  further  extended  study  or  pro- 
crastination or  delay. 
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To  delay  action  on  this  kind  of  legislation 
Is  simply  to  make  the  problem  increasingly 
difficult,  analagous  to  the  delay  in  doing 
something  about  a  polluted  river  or  stream. 
We  know  that  surely  at  some  point  a  halt 
must  be  called  and  action  must  be  taken. 
To  wait  until  the  situation  grows  from  bad 
to  worse  is  simply  to  make  final  action  more 
expensive  for  both  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments  and  for  the  private  business 
interests  involved. 

Question.  Why  not  let  the  States  do  the 
Job?  Is  this  unnecessary  centralization  of 
power  in  the  Federal  Government? 

Answer.  For  7  years,  since  1958,  we  have 
had  the  voluntary  billboard  bonus  law. 
Under  that  law,  the  States  which  would 
agree  to  control  billboard  advertising  on  the 
Interstate  System  would  be  entitled  to  one- 
half  of  1  percent  bonus  on  the  amounts  the 
States  receive  for  the  Interstate  System. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  this 
law  has  been  completely  Ineffective  In  ob- 
taining a  reasonable  degree  of  control  of  bill- 
boards on  the  Interstate  System,  and  there- 
fore it  is  obvious  that  this  method  should 
not  be  continued  and  there  la  absolutely 
no  point  in  trying  to  apply  it  to  the  primary 
system. 

During  these  7  years,  only  25  States  have 
finally  entered  into  agreements  to  control 
billboard  advertising  along  the  Interstate 
System. 

Since  1958,  only  approximately  $500,000 
in  bonus  payments  have  been  made  for  con- 
trol of  less  than  200  miles  of  interstate 
highway.  This  is  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
Interstate  mileage  already  completed. 

The  highways  of  this  Nation  are  public 
highways.  They  are  public  facilities.  On  a 
plain  dollar  and  cents  basis,  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  very  proper  and  legitimate 
interest  In  the  Federal -aid  Interstate  and 
primary  systems. 

With  this  great  and  substantial  direct  In- 
terest of  the  Federal  Goverimaent,  how  can 
we  expect  50  different  State  legislatures  really 
to  be  concerned  about  this  problem  If  the 
U.S.  Congress  is  not  concerned  enough  to 
enact  adequate  legislation. 

This  is  not  simply  a  Job  for  the  States. 
This  is  a  Job  for  both  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  following  the  partner- 
ship concept  which  has  characterized  our 
Federal-aid  highway  program  from  the 
beginning. 

This  is  not  a  diabolical  centralization  of 
Federal  authority,  any  more  than  such  is  the 
case  with  highway  design  standards,  or  the 
case  with  the  Federal  rules  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  rights-of-way,  or  the  case  with 
the  Federal  rules  and  regulations  pertaining 
to  the  width  of  highways,  or  the  required 
thickness  of  the  concrete  pavement. 


IMMIGRATION  ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jacobs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  enjoyed 
a  thrilling  privilege  last  Sunday. 

I  stood  near  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  he  signed  into  law  the  Im- 
migration Act  recently  passed  by  Con- 
gress. 

Along  with  other  Members  of  Congress 
and  interested  citizens,  I  watched  this 
historic  ceremony  which  fulfilled,  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  Statue  of  Lib- 


erty, an  important  part  of  the  American 
dream. 

The  President's  signature  marked  one 
of  the  finest  accomplishments  of  the  ad- 
ministration during  this  year. 

It  signaled  the  reform  of  our  immi- 
gration laws  by  abolishing  the  discrim- 
inatory national  origins  systems  in  favor 
of  a  system  of  selection  designed  to  re- 
unite families  and  admit  persons  with 
special  skills  which  will  be  of  positive 
benefit  to  our  country. 

Under  the  national  origins  system,  the 
admission  of  a  person  to  this  country 
as  a  quota  immigrant  depended  far  more 
on  the  accident  of  where  he  was  born 
than  on  his  ability  to  contribute  to  our 
society,  or  on  his  relationship  to  a  family 
in  this  coimtry. 

As  a  result,  persons  with  no  special 
talents  to  ofTer,  and  no  family  connec- 
tions hero,  were  often  favored  for  ad- 
mission in  preference  to  those  with  high 
attainments  or  close  family  ties. 

For  instance,  an  American  citizen  could 
import  a  housemaid  from  northern  Eu- 
rope more  easily  than  he  could  bring  his 
own  mother  here,  if  she  had  been  bom 
in  southern  or  eastern  Europe. 

Tlie  same  situation  confronted  an 
American  hospital  with  an  urgent  need 
for  a  medical  specialist  who  was  bom  in 
a  low-quota  country. 

Besides  being  discriminatory,  morally 
wrong,  and  hurtful  to  our  own  people, 
the  national  origins  system  was  harm- 
ful in  our  foreign  relations  and  out  of 
harmony  with  the  best  in  American  tra- 
ditions. 

Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson  had  all  urged  that  it 
be  changed.  This  year,  after  thorough 
study  and  long  hearings.  Congress  finally 
did  so. 

In  place  of  the  national  origins  system, 
the  new  law  establishes  a  system  of  se- 
lection which  will  be  fairer,  more  ra- 
tional, more  humane,  and  more  in  the 
national  interest. 

Under  the  new  law,  selection  of  quali- 
fied applicants  will  be  based  on  six  pref- 
erence categories  which  reflect  family 
ties  and  personal  skills. 

For  immigrants  within  the  same  pref- 
erence category,  the  rule  will  be  first 
come,  first  served. 

This  system  of  selection  will  apply  to 
all  immigration  that  was  formerly  sub- 
ject to  national  quotas.  Such  immigra- 
tion will  be  fixed  at  170,000  a  year,  with 
a  further  limit  of  20,000  for  any  one 
country. 

Immigration  from  Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries  will  be  subject  to  a  sep- 
arate limitation  of  120,000  a  year  begin- 
ning in  1968. 

The  new  law  makes  no  basic  changes 
in  the  safeguards  of  our  iimnigration 
laws  against  subversive,  criminal,  illit- 
erate, or  other  undesirable  immigrants. 

However,  in  line  with  the  objective  of 
reuniting  families,  certain  close  relatives 
who  were  absolutely  excluded  because  of 
mental  retardation  or  a  past  history  of 
mental  illness  can  be  allowed  to  join 
their  families  if  such  afflicted  persons  are 
not  dangerous  and  if  proper  guarantees 
are  given  for  their  future  care. 

The  new  law  will  not  open  the  gates  to 
unlimited  or  excessive  immigration.    It 


will  not  change  the  "public  charge"  test 
which  excludes  immigrants  who  are  can- 
didates for  the  welfare  rolls. 

And  the  safeguards  against  immi- 
grants who  might  diminish  the  job  op- 
portvmities  of  American  workers  have 
been  considerably  strengthened. 

The  conclusion  is  plain.  The  new  im- 
migration law  is  a  long  overdue  reform 
that  will  reunite  families.  It  will  restore 
our  reputation  for  judging  people  on 
personal  merit  and  not  by  where  they 
come  from.  And,  it  will  generally 
strengthen  us  as  a  nation. 


GERMAN  AMERICAN  DAY 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hanley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  2y2 
months  of  traversing  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
the  ship  Concord  arrived  near  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  on  October  6,  1683.  Thirteen 
German-Quaker  families  wearily  de- 
barked and  looked  out  over  the  land 
which  offered  them  a  new  life  of  freedom. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Franz  Daniel 
Pastorius,  these  first  German  families 
established  the  primary  permanent  set- 
tlement of  an  entirely  German  group  in 
the  New  World.  Thus,  October  6.  1683, 
marked  the  beginning  of  an  exciting 
German  history  In  America. 

Five  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Con- 
cord, the  settlers  of  Germantown,  Pa., 
drew  up  the  first  protest  ever  voiced 
against  Negro  slavery  in  America.  This 
protest  was  authored  by  Franc  Pastorius, 
a  noted  German  scholar  and  linguist,  and 
signed  by  three  townsmen. 

As  we  mark  the  282d  anniversary  of 
the  arrival  of  the  German  sector  of  our 
society.  It  is  appropriate  to  elaborate  on 
a  few  of  the  numerous  contributions 
made  to  America  by  these  first  German 
families  and  subsequent  German  settlers 
and  their  progeny. 

German  contributions  began  long  be- 
fore the  Concord  reached  Philadelphia. 
In  1507,  Martin  Waldseemuller  suggested 
In  his  book  "Cosmographiae  Introductio," 
that  the  New  World  be  called  America. 
Over  100  years  later,  America  was  a  word 
spoken  in  many  countries  by  persons  de- 
sirous of  an  opportunity  to  begin  -Chelr 
lives  in  the  atmosphere  of  freedom. 
These  persons  had  a  spirit  of  adven-  ♦ 
ture — the  adventure  of  liberty. 

These  contributions  began  when  the 
first  Germans  debarked  upon  our  shores 
and  have  continued  to  the  present  day. 
They  have  been  made  in  every  area  of 
human  endeavor. 

Jacob  Leisler,  an  early  Governor  of  New 
York,  called  together  the  first  Congress 
on  American  soil.  He  was  convinced 
that  New  York  and  the  colonies  were 
threatened  with  an  invasion  by  the 
French  and  Indians.  Thus  on  May  1, 
1690,  he  called  the  Congress  consisting 
of  the  Governors  of  Massachusetts, 
Plymouth,  East  and  West  Jersey,  Perm- 
sylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.    This 
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gathering  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  and  later  the  Congress 
as  It  is  known  today. 

While  the  colonists  in  the  West  were 
fiEfhting  Indians  and  the  colonists  in 
Pennsylvania  were  teaching  the  Indians 
the  hi^'.hest  ideals  of  Christianity,  Dr. 
Hans  Kierstedt  opened  his  practice  of 
medicine  in  New  York. 

During  the  American  Revolution. 
George  Washington  depended  .solely  on 
a  German-American  regiment  of  body- 
guards lead  by  Maj.  Bartholomaeus  von 
Heer.  Behind  the  valiant  German  sol- 
diers fighting  for  our  freedom  were  their 
wives  and  sweethearts.  Among  the  more 
famous  were  Molly  Pitcher  and  Emily 
Guycr.  These  women  carried  valuable 
American  despatches  through  British 
lines.  This  type  of  valor  contributed 
preatly  toward  our  independence. 

It  was  the  Germans  who  helped  pre- 
serve President  Abraham  Lincoln's  ideas 
of  unity.  One  of  the  more  prominent 
figures  was  a  Wisconsin  lawyer,  Carl 
Schurz.  who  attacked  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law.  Mr.  Schurz  later  was  named  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior— 1877-1881.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  many  to  try 
to  enact  laws  to  protect  our  forests  and 
woodlands.  Am.ong  his  other  accom- 
plishments was  his  application  of  Civil 
Service  reforms  in  his  department. 
Among  his  principles  were:  no  removals 
except  for  cause:  if  force  should  be  re- 
duced, least  competent  would  go  first; 
no  promotions  were  to  made  except  for 
merit:  if  there  were  no  vacancies,  no  rec- 
ommendations for  office  would  bo  enter- 
tained. He  also  established  a  board  of 
inquiry. 

Another  lawyer.  William  Wirt,  became 
the  pro.secuting  attorney  at  the  trial  of 
Aaron  Burr.  Mr.  Wirt's  speech  has  im- 
portant rank  in  American  oratorical  lit- 
erature. 

The  political  profile  of  the  New  York 
State  Senator  Otto  G.  Foelker  occupies 
an  important  chapter  of  political  his- 
tory. Senator  Foelker  was  a  member  of 
the  New  York  State  Senate  at  the  time 
when  the  controversial  question  of  race- 
track gambling  was  being  discussed.  The 
legislature  was  equally  divided  on  this 
issue.  However,  when  it  was  finally 
brought  to  a  vote.  Senator  Foelker,  criti- 
cally ill,  demanded  that  he  be  carried  to 
the  senate  floor  to  vote  against  race- 
track gambling.  He  cast  his  vote  and  the 
bill  prohibiting  gambling  was  passed 
by  a  vote  of  26-25. 

Germans  were  the  first  nationality 
group  to  vote  independently  of  party. 
Peter  Zenger  founded  the  first  independ- 
ent political  newspaper  in  New  York. 
Germans  were  active  in  the  fields  of  per- 
sonal liberty  and  temperance.  They  have 
_also  played  an  ImpKjrtant  role  in  our 
educational  system.  Two  significant 
contributions  are  kindergarten  and  the 
introduction  of  the  idea  that  subjects 
should  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to 
relate  to  other  subjects  the  student  is 
learning. 

Names  of  German  origin  have  been 
sprinkled  throughout  our  history.  In  the 
field  of  science,  names  include  Albert 
Einstein.  Albert  A.  Michelson.  David  Rit- 


tenhouse,  H.  E.  Muhlenberg.  Werner  Van 
Braun,  and  John  A.  Roebling.  Familiar 
names  in  the  arts  include  George  Ben- 
jamin Luks,  paintings  include  "Woman 
With  a  Black  Cat."  "Boy  With  the  Gui- 
tar," 'The  Old  Bus  Driver";  Emanuel 
Leutz.  paintings  include  "Washington 
Crossing  the  Delaware,"  and  "Westward 
the  Course  of  Empire  Takes  Its  Way," 
which  panels  the  staircase  of  our  Nation's 
Capitol:  Carl  Marr,  "The  Adoration  of 
Christ  Child."  GottUeb  Graupner  is 
known  as  the  "Father  of  the  American 
Orchestra."  He  also  founded  a  choral 
society,  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 
William  Schultze  was  an  early  director 
of  the  music  department  at  Syracuse 
University.  Previously  he  had  'oeen  a 
member    of    the    famous    "Germania" 

orohp^f  1*3. 

Joseph  Pulitzer.  Walter  Lippmann,  H. 
L.  Mencken,  Pearl  Buck  are  familiar 
names  in  the  journalistic  world.  The 
rolls  of  the  business  enterprises  in  the 
United  States  contain  many  German- 
Americans  including  Julius  Rosenwald. 
one  of  the  founders  of  Sears,  Roebuck; 
George  Anschutz  and  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
in  the  iron  mines;  John  Jacob  Astor,  and 
the  Vanderbilt  and  Rockefeller  families. 
In  the  literary  field  outstanding  men  like 
Owen  Wister  and  Joseph  Hergesheimer 
are  but  a  few. 

The  list  will  not  stop  here  but  shall 
continue  to  grow  with  our  growing  Na- 
tion. Today  as  we  celebrate  the  arrival 
of  the  Concord  let  us  commemorate  those 
of  German  ancestry  for  their  historic 
role  in  America's  development. 


sistance.  In  April  of  1848,  Kossuth  was 
elected  responsible  Governor-President 
by  the  Hungary  Diet.  However,  in  June 
of  1849,  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  accepted 
the  offer  of  Czar  Nicholas  of  Russia  to 
aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  revolt. 
Russians  attacked  Hungary  from  the 
north  and  an  Austrian  aimy  invaded 
from  the  west.  Thus  the  Hungarians 
were  defeated  at  the  Battle  of  Remesvar. 
This  Russian  intervention  prevented 
Hungarians  from  achieving  independ- 
ence for  another  three  generations. 

Kossuth's  principles  became  realities 
years  later.  It  will  always  be  remembered 
that  it  was  Kossuth  who,  following  the 
examples  of  George  Washington,  believed 
in  the  emancipation  of  serfs,  freedom  of 
the  press,  abolishment  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment, economic,  social  and  political 
reforms  for  his  people,  political  home 
rule.  It  was  Kossuth,  the  profound  phi- 
losopher, eminent  historian,  humanitar- 
ian, orator,  strict  moralist,  who  crusaded 
for  orphanages,  hospitals,  mass  educa- 
tion, fiscal  reforms,  and  economic 
growth. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Pepper  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Gibbons),  for  today,  on 
account  of  ofiQcial  business. 


HUNGARIAN  NATIONAL  DAY  OF 
MOURNING 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  HanleyI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
solemnly  observe  the  116th  anniversary 
of  the  Hungarian  day  of  national  mourn- 
ing. On  October  6,  1849,  Austrian  Gen- 
eral Haynau,  the  notorious  sanguine 
butcher,  ordered  that  nine  Hungarian 
generals  be  hanged  and  four  shot.  These 
orders  were  brutally  executed.  Even 
now.  the  recollection  of  these  deaths  is 
a  painful  knife  in  the  heart  of  freedom 
and  liberty.  The  free  world  sorrowfully 
recalls  and  deeply  mourns  the  defeat  of 
the  Hungarian  war  for  independence  and 
the  cruel  repercussions  which  followed. 

This  war  in  1848.  one  of  Hungary's 
many  fights  against  tyranny,  was  lead  by 
Louis  Kossuth.  Kossuth,  "Father  of  the 
Hungarian  Revolution,"  was  inspired  by 
the  American  Revolution  and  the  leader- 
ship and  principles  of  George  Washing- 
ton. Europe  was  in  a  state  of  political 
fermentation  and  there  were  popular  de- 
mands resultant  from  these  revolutions 
that  independence  should  be  declared. 
The  Hapsburg  empire  was  shattered  by 
uprisings  in  Hungary,  Croatia,  Italy. 
Hungary  was  the  last  stronghold  of  re- 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York,  for  20  min- 
utes, today ;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  15  minutes,  October 
7,  1965 ;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PiRNiB  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall),  for  1  hour,  on  October  11;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bingham)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Waggonner. 

Mr.  ANNtTNZIO. 
Mr.  HUNGATE. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTION    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles : 

S.  306.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  require  standards  for  controlling  the 
emission  of  pollutants  from  certain  motor 
vehicles,  to  authorize  a  research  and  devel- 


opment program  with  respect  to  solid-waste 
disposal,  and  for  other  piurposes; 

S.  322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Choy-Sim 
Mah; 

S.  611.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Mount  Edgecumbe  Boarding 
School,  Alaska; 

S.  779.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henryka 
Lyslca; 

S.  903.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  respect 
t3  painting.  Illumination,  and  dismantle- 
ment of  radio  towers; 

S.  1012.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Otto 
F.  Kernberg; 

S.  1397.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vaslleos 
Koutsougeanopoulos; 

S.  1576.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  May  17, 
1954  (68  Stat.  98),  as  amended,  providing  for 
the  construction  of  the  Jefferson  National 
Expansion  Memorial  at  the  site  of  old  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1689.  An  act  to  amend  paragraph  (a)  of 
the  act  of  March  4,  1913,  as  amended  by  the 
act  of  January  31,  1931   (16  U.S.C.  502); 

S.  1775.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Erich 
Gansmuller; 

S.  1856.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  sell  uniform  clothing  to  the 
.Vival  Sea  Cadet  Corps; 

S.  1873.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Clara 
W.  Dollar; 

S.  2273.  An  act  to  render  immune  from 
seizure  under  Judicial  process  certain  objects 
of  cultural  significance  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  for  temporary  display  or  exhibi- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  69.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct  the 
third  Library  of  Congress  building  In  square 
732  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  named 
the  James  Madison  Memorial  Building  and 
to  contain  a  Madison  Memorial  Hall,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
thiat  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJi.  724.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer 
cf  certain  Canal  Zone  prisoners  to  the 
custody  of  the  Attorney  General; 

H.R.  3045.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  accept  ind 
wear  decorations  of  certain  foreign  nations; 

H.R.  5665.  An  act  to  authorize  disbursing 
officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  advance  funds 
to  members  of  an  armed  force  of  a  friendly 
foreign  nation,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6165.  An  act  to  repeal  section  165  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  women  to  clerkships  in  the  executive 
departments; 

HJl.  7329.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  city  of  San  Diego, 
Calif.; 

H.R.  9336.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949, 
relating  to  certain  claims  against  the  Gov- 
emmer.t  of  Cuba; 

H.R.  9975.  An  act  to  authorize  the  shlp- 
nient,  at  Government  expense,  to,  from,  and 
'Within  the  United  States  and  between  over- 
sea areas  of  privately  owned  vehicles  of 
deceased  or  missing  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJi.  10234.  An  act  to  amend  section  1085 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
^^e  reimbursement  procedure  required 
^ong  the  medical  facJfltles  of  the  Armed 
Forces  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  mili- 
ary departments;  and 


H.R.  10871.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.),  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  October  7, 
1965,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  46.  Concurrent  resolution  to  au- 
thorize placing  temporarily  In  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  the  statue  of  the  late  Senator 
Dennis  Chavez;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1119),     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  47.  Concvurent  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  acceptance  by  Congress  of  the 
statue  of  the  late  Senator  Dennis  Chavez; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1120).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  48. 
Concurrent  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document  the  proceedings  of  the  presenta- 
tion, dedication,  and  acceptance  by  Congress 
of  the  statue  of  the  late  Senator  Dennis 
Chavez;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1121) .    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri;  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  H.R.  11267.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  of  March  25,  1953. 
relating  to  electrical  and  mechanical  office 
equipment  for  the  use  of  Members,  officers, 
and  committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  remove  certain  limitations;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1122).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  of  Conference. 
H.R.  9811.  An  act  to  maintain  farm  income, 
to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  adequate  sup- 
plies of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce 
surpluses,  lower  Government  costs,  and  pro- 
mote foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater  econonUc 
opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1123).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MILX.S  (by  request) : 
H.R.  11450.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
and  certain  provisions  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  taxation;  to  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BETTS: 
H.R.  11451.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  amorti- 
zation of  reorganization  expenditures  of  raU- 
road  corporations  and  for  other  pvu-poses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  11452.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 


and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon,"  ap- 
proved March  4,  1907;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 
H.R.  11453.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  fee 
increases  prescribed  by  Public  Law  89-83 
shall  not  be  effective  in  any  case  wherein  the 
application  was  filled  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  11454.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
marketing  of  articles  imported  into  the 
United  States,  to  establish  a  flexible  basis  for 
the  adjustment  by  the  U.S.  economy  to  ex- 
panded trade,  and  to  afford  foreign  supplying 
nations  a  fair  share  of  the  growth  or  change 
in  the  U.S.  market;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  11455.  A  bill  to  create  a  commission 
on  the  establishment  of  a  Council  of  Free 
Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
H.R.  11456.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  permit  the  waiver  of 
certain  retirement  or  annuity  payments 
under  programs  administered  by  the  Federal 
Government;  and  to  waive  certain  overpay- 
ments of  veterans'  pensions  resulting  from 
enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McVICKER: 
H.R.  11457.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  33  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
provide  that  certain  social  security  benefits 
may  be  waived  and  not  counted  as  income 
under  that  section;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.  11458.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  fee 
increases  prescribed  by  Public  Law  89-83 
shall  not  be  effective  In  any  case  wherein  the 
application  was  filed  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
H.R.  11459.  A  bill  to  place  In  trust  stattis 
certain    lands   on    the   Wind    River   Indian 
Reservation  in  Wyoming;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER:  "^ 

HJl.  11460.  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  11461.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  M».  KREBS: 
H.J.  Res.  679.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  680.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shaU  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,         ' 

371.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky,  relative  to  calling  a  constitutional 
convention  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  ap- 
portionment In  State  legislatvu-es,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJl.  11462.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Piorenza 
Dl  Mauro  Pellegrlno;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
'•  HJl.  11463.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
N.  Russell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


H.R.  11464.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sidney 
W.  Douglas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BERRY  (by  request) : 
H.R.  11465.  A  bin  relating  to  certain  Indian 
claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
HJl.  11466.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Ruben  D.  Bunag;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  11467.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of   CWO 
Joseph  J.  McGavin;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  FINO : 

H.R.  11468.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ettore 

Pavazzl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GURNET: 

H.R.  11469.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Man. 

nuel  Jose  Coto;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  11470.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucllla 
DaSilva  Afonso;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  11471.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Begnoche;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


"What  Now  for  Free  China?"— An  Excel- 
lent Book  by  Dr.  Diosdado  M.  Yap — 

»  Tells  of  Unparalleled  Prosperity  in 
Nationalist  China— Close  Ally  of  the 
United  States 


Johnson  all  have  been  closely  associated 
with  the  Republic  of  China,  as  evidenced 
by  our  continued  support. 

This     book    represents    the     proven 
progress  of  Nationalist  China. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WIST   V1BCU»IA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  6, 1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  read- 
ing "What  Now  for  Free  China?"  by  Dr. 
Diosdado  M.  Yap,  a  veteran  Washington 
correspondent  and  my  personal  friend. 
This  is  a  most  comprehensive  work  de- 
picting the  Republic  of  China's  substan- 
tial growth  and  industrial  moderniza- 
tion. 

Dr.  Yap  stated: 

After  a  decade  of  struggle  and  effort,  the 
Republic  of  China  has  brought  literacy  to  90 
percent  of  the  people  of  Taiwan  Province; 
achieved  a  favorable  balance  of  foreign 
trade;  manages  to  make  its  people  the  best 
fed  In  all  Asia;  sustains  next  to  the  highest 
prosperity  of  countries  in  this  part  of  the 
world;  steadily  Increased  agricultural.  In- 
dustrial, coal,  natural  gas,  and  textile  pro- 
duction with  a  mounting  value  and  volume 
of  export  of  goods  and  services  worldwide. 

Nationalist  China's  military  force  is 
closely  integrated  with  the  Pacific  Fleet 
of  the  U.S.  Navy.  President  Chiang 
Kai-shek  commands  600,000  troops 
trained  and  equipped  with  the  most 
modem  arms  and  techniques  in  a  co- 
operative Sino-American  program. 

Yap  said: 

Faith  of  the  Republic  of  China  In  the  U.N. 
was  evidenced  in  its  payment  to  the  U.N. 
of  $4,990,550  early  this  year  at  a  time  when 
such  countries  as  Soviet  Russia  and  France 
were  refusing  to  meet  their  financial  obliga- 
tions. 

A  U.S.  firm.  Allied  Chemical  Corp., 
will  top  the  list  of  foreign  investments  in 
Taiwan  with  $28  million.  This  will 
place  the  1965  foreign  investment  far 
ahead  of  last  year's  record  total  of  $30 
million. 

Dr.  Yap  also  discusses  the  allied  roles 
of  American  Presidents  with  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  since  1945.  Presidents 
Truman,     Eisenhower.     Kennedy,     and 


It  is  fitting.  I  believe,  that  this  splen- 
did accomplishment  be  recorded  here  In 
the  Congressional  Record. 


Barksdale  AFB  Aids  Hurricane  Victims 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6, 1965 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  recent  Hurricane  Betsy  de- 
vastation, the  personnel  of  Barksdale  Air 
Force  Base,  La.,  once  again  demonstrated 
the  exemplary  role  they  play  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Louisiana  community. 
Before  the  huiTicane  had  left  the 
State,  military  families  at  Barksdale 
began  donating  clothing  and  food  to  vic- 
tims of  the  disaster  as  part  of  Operation 
New  Orleans  which  was  set  in  motion  by 
Lt.  Gen.  David  Wade,  commander  of  the 
2d  Air  Force. 

Similar  donations  from  four  other  2d 
Air  Force  bases  in  Arkansas,  Texas,  and 
Louisiana  were  flown  to  Barksdale  and 
from  there  to  New  Orleans  where  they 
were  turned  over  to  Red  Cross  and  Sal- 
vation Army  units  for  distribution. 

During  the  course  of  "Operation  New 
Orleans."  Barksdale  personnel  donated 
and  collected  43.460  pounds  of  food  and 
clothing.  Four  other  2d  Air  Force  bases 
contributed  together  54,100  pounds.  The 
total  of  97,560  povmds  of  vitally  needed 
clothing  and  food  was  flown  to  New  Or- 
leans and  vicinity  in  12  separate  flights 
of  76  hours  air  time  and  covering  12,905 
miles. 

The  northwest  section  of  Louisiana 
where  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base  is  lo- 
cated was  spared  the  devastation  suf- 
fered elsewhere  in  the  State,  but  as  you 
can  see  by  this  digest  of  what  General 
Wade's  program  accomplished,  the 
hearts  and  hands  of  Barksdale  personnel 
went  out  unhesitatingly  and  lavishly  to 
the  unfortunate  victims  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State. 

To  the  General  and  all  the  men  and 
women  who  gave  so  unselfishly  in  this 
hour  of  trial  go  the  thanks  of  all  Lou- 
Isianians. 


The  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 
of  1804-06 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6, 1965 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  of  1804-06, 
beginning  In  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  was  one  o! 
history's  greatest  overland  expeditions. 
It  opened  the  way  for  settlement  of  the 
Northern  Plains,  the  Rocky  Moimtains, 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  it  has 
had  a  profound  and  lasting  effect  on  the 
political,  economic,  and  geographic  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States. 

The  St.  Charles  County  Historical  So- 
ciety arranged  to  meet  with  the  Lewi' 
and  Clark  Trail  Commission  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  on  September  30  and  October  1, 
1965.  As  part  of  research  carried  on  by 
citizens  of  St.  Charles  County,  an  exhi- 
bition marker  has  been  erected  on  tiis- 
toric  Main  Street  in  St.  Charles,  the  first 
capital  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Located  in  St.  Charles  are  several 
points  of  interest  for  present-day  travel- 
ers to  visit.  At  the  corner  of  Wahiut 
and  Main,  Lewis  participated  in  the  Lou- 
isiana Purchase  ceremony,  whereby  the 
United  States  took  over  1,172,000  square 
miles  of  territory.  After  the  expedition, 
Clark  lived  where  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce building  now  stands  and  he  L' 
buried  in  the  huge  Bellefontaine  Ceme- 
tery. 

The  present-day  traveler  can  easily 
locate  and  visit  the  town  of  St.  Charles- 
the  only  large  town  on  the  Missouri  River 
in  existence  when  the  exporers  went 
west.  Many  of  the  buildings  were  con- 
structed about  the  time  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase;  thus,  these  sites  and  others 
like  them  will  be  sought  after  by  numer- 
ous Americans  retracing  the  steps  ol 
Lewis  and  Clark. 

I  think  it  commendable  that  some  oi 
our  citizens  have  made  the  effort  neces- 
sary to  preserve  our  great  heritage  and 
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the  history  of  the  events  In  areas  that 
have  been  so  important  to  the  growth  of 
our  Nation. 


Mine  Safety  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OP    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6, 1965 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  1961  the  Congress  adopted  the  Metal 
and  Non-Metallic  Mines  Safety  Study 
Act,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  make  a  2 -year  study  of  a  Federal 
mine  safety  law  that  would  give  protec- 
tion to  the  230,000  men  working  in  metal 
and  nonmetalUc  mines,  quarries,  and 
sand  and  gravel  pits.  The  Secretary  was 
directed  to  investigate  the  causes  of  ac- 
cidents, the  hazards  in  the  industry,  the 
adequacy  of  State  mine  safety  laws  and 
their  enforcement,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  for  an  effec- 
tive safety  program.  Secretary  Udall 
submitted  his  report  to  Congress  in 
November  of  1963. 

The  Secretary's  report  stated  that  in 
1962  there  were  10,189  injuries  in  the 
Nation's  open  pit  and  underground 
metallic  and  nonmetallic  mines  and 
quarries.  212  men  were  killed,  329  were 
permanently  crippled.  In  1963  there 
were  12,215  unnecessary  injuries  and  179 
deaths  in  these  pits  and  mines.  These 
figures  do  not  Include  coal  and  lignite 
mines.  These  accidents  and  fatalities 
will  continue  unless  effective  preventive 
Federal  legislation  is  passed.  The  House 
has  passed  H.R.  8989.  This  bill  does  not 
contain  all  the  safeguards  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life  of  the  miners;  however,  It  is 
a  start. 

We  must  provide  legislation  for  a  more 
uniform  Federal  system  of  health  and 
safety  rules  and  regulations,  for  Federal 
inspection  and  investigation,  and  safety 
training  and  education  in  the  thousands 
of  mines  and  quarries  in  our  States. 

On  the  18th  of  January  1965,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  3008,  which  I  feel  would  have 
provided  for  a  good  system  of  health  and 
safety  rules  and  regulations  and  proper 
enforcement  for  safety  and  health  in- 
spection of  our  metallic  and  nonmetallic 
mines  and  quarries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  give  this 
summary  of  the  amendments  to  H.R. 
8989  that  were  accepted  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  September  2,  1965.  after 
a  careful  study  and  analysis  of  tliis  leg- 
islation as  it  passed  the  House. 

StJMMAKY      OF      THE      AMENDMENTS      TO      HJR. 

8989 

(Accepted  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Sept.  2,  1965.) 

First.  Section  3  of  the  bill  was  amended 
to  stipulate  that  "mines,"  as  defined  In  the 
bill,  whose  operations  "substantially"  affect 
commerce  will  be  subject  to  the  act.  Be- 
'ore  amendment,  the  bill  extended  coverage 
to  all  mines  whose  operations  "affect  com- 
merce." 

The  practical  effect  of  this  amendment  Is 
■llfflcult  to  assess.    It  may  cause  the  exclu- 


sion from  coverage  of  some  small  mines, 
quarries,  sand  and  gravel  pits,  and  mills, 
whose  operations  will  be  considered  to  "af- 
fect commerce,"  but  not  substantially. 

Second.  Section  13(a)  was  amended  to 
stipulate  that  a  State,  "at  any  time,"  may 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Its 
plan  for  development  and  enforcement  of 
mine  safety  standards. 

Insertion  of  the  phrase  "at  any  time" 
makes  it  clear  that  a  State  does  not  forgo 
all  later  opportunity  to  establish  its  own 
mine  safety  plan  in  lieu  of  Federal  enforce- 
ment, by  failing  to  submit  such  a  plan  at 
an  early  date  after  this  act  becomes  effective. 

Third.  Section  13(b)  was  amended  to  omit 
the  phrase  "in  Judgment  of  the  Secretary," 
from  the  sentence  which  reads:  "The  Sec- 
retary shall  approve  the  plan  submitted  by  a 
State  •  •  •  if,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary, such  plan  *  •   •". 

It  was  necessary  to  eliminate  this  phrase 
In  view  of  the  next  amendment  described 
below. 

Fourth.  Section  13  was  further  amended 
by  the  incorporation  of  a  new  subsection, 
13(d).  This  was  the  major  amendment,  of 
those  accepted  on  the  floor.  This,  .afliend- 
ment  takes  away  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  final  authority  to  refuse  ap- 
proval to,  or  withdraw  approval  from,  a  State 
plan.  It  provides  the  State  a  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  Federal  courts -from  an  adverse 
decision  of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  State  plan  or  the  adequacy 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  being  carried 
out  by  the  State. 

Specifically,  the  State  may  file  an  appeal 
with  the  appropriate  U.S.  circuit  court  of 
appeals  no  later  than  60  days  after  notice 
of  the  Secretary's  final  decision.  However, 
the  court  must  accept  the  Secretary's  find- 
ing of  fact  as  conclusive,  if  these  findings  are 
supported  by  "substantial  evidence."  Never- 
theless, if  "good  cause"  is  shown,  the  covu-t 
may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary,  with 
the  Instructions  that  he  take  further  evi- 
dence. Such  remanding  of  the  case  may — 
or  may  not — lead  the  Secretary  to  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact.  These  findings 
by  the  Secretary  must  also  be  accepted  by  the 
court  as  conclusive,  if  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence. 

The  circuit  court,  after  hearing  the  ap- 
peal, is  given  the  authority  to  affirm  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary,  or  to  set  it  aside, 
in  whole  or  in  part.  The  practical  effect  of 
a  decision  by  the  circuit  court  to  set  aside, 
entirely,  the  Secretary's  action  in  refusing 
approval  of  a  State  plan  submitted  to  him 
would  be  to  put  that  State  plan  into  op>er- 
ation,  and  thereby  exempt  mines  In  that 
State  from  direct  Federal  mine  safety  en- 
forcement authority. 

Both  parties — that  is,  the  Secretary  and 
the  State — may  file  an  appeal  with  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  against  the  decision  of  the 
circuit  court.  If  the  Supreme  Court,  how- 
ever, does  not  decide  to  review  the  case, 
the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  will  be 
final. 

Fifth.  Section  14  is  amended  to  specify 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  au- 
thority to  appoint  those  who  are  to  admin- 
ister the  act.  However,  such  appointments 
must  be  made:  First,  "subject  to  the  civil 
service  laws,"  second,  by  the  Secretary  "act- 
ing through"  that  agency  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior"  which  has  the  major  respon- 
sibility for  carrying  out  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act" — namely,  the  Biu-eau  of 
Mines. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  make 
clear  that  mine  Inspectors  and  other  Federal 
employees  selected  to  administer  this  act 
must  be  appointed  under  civil  service  and 
through  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Sixth.  Section  14  is  also  amended  to  re- 
qiUre  that  those  appointed  as  mine  inspec- 
tors, of  mines  covered  under  this  act,  shall — 
"to  the  mazimiun  extent  feasible" — ^have  had 


at  lejififT^ears  of  "practical  mining  experi- 
ence" ^ 

Seventh.  Section  14  is  further  amended  to 
direct  the  Seqretary,  In  his  assigiunent  of  a 
mine  Inspector  to  specific  mines,  to  give  "due 
consideration'!  to  the  inspector's  "previous 
practical  expedience"  in  the  State,  district, 
or  region  whose  mines  he  is  assigned  to  in- 
spect. [ 

The  obvious  Intention  of  this  amendment 
is  to  assure,  where  reasonably  feasible,  that 
a  mine  will  not  be  Inspected  by  a  Federal 
inspector  who  has  had  little  or  no  previous 
familiarity  with  the  mining  operations  of 
the  particular  area  in  which  the  mine  is  lo- 
cated. 

Eighth.  Section  17  is  amended  to  change 
the  effective  dates  of  certain  parts  of  the 
act. 

The  sunendment  postpones,  until  1  year 
after  the  date  of  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  mandatory  mine  health  and 
safety  standards,  the  power  of  the  Secretary 
to  Issue  a  notice  to  a  mine  operator  require- 
Ing  the  abatement  of  a  violation  of  such  a 
standard  or  to  issue  an  order  of  withdrawal 
and  debarment  of  persons  from  a  mine  where 
the  Secretary  finds  an  imminent  danger  of 
death  or  serious  physical  harm  exists.  In 
addition,  these  powers  of  the  Secretary  can- 
not be  exercised  In  any  State  within  less 
than  90  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
next  regular  session  of  the  State  legislature 
which  convenes  after  the  date  of  publica- 
tion of  the  mandatory  standards  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

Before  this  amendment,  H.R.  8989  had 
simply  provided  that  these  powers  of  the 
Secretary  were  to  become  effective  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act.  This 
provision  impliedly  instructed  the  Secre- 
tary that  It  was  his  responsibility  to  assure 
that  the  mandatory  standards  were  desig- 
nated within  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

The  extent  to  which  this  amendment  will 
postpone  the  effective  date  of  the  Secretary's 
powers  to  issue  abatement  notices  and  or- 
ders of  withdrawal  and  debatement  will  de- 
pend upon  the  time  lag  between  the  enjwt- 
ment  of  the  act  and  the  designation  of 
mandatory  standards,  as  well  as  upon  the 
timing  of  legislative  sessions  in  the  indi- 
vidual States — particularly  in  those  States 
whose  legislatures  meet  only  biennially.  To 
Illustrate  what  would  be  presumably  an  ex- 
treme possibility  for  postponement  of  Fed- 
eral enforcement  power:  Assume  an  18- 
month  lag  between  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  act  and  the  date  of  publication  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  the  mandatory  health 
and  safety  standards  which  the  Secretary 
must  develop  in  consultation  with  advisory 
committees.  Assvune  that  the  next  regular 
session  of  the  legislature  of  State  x,  a  State 
whose  legislature  meets  biennially,  does  not 
convene  until  18  months  after  the  Federal 
Register  publication  date,  and  that  the  legis- 
lative session  lasts  4  months.  In  this  h3rpo- 
thetlcal  case,  a  total  of  43  months,  or  3  years 
and  7  months,  would  elapse  between  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  act  and  the  date  at 
which  Federal  mine  inspectors  would  acquire 
the  authority,  in  State  x,  to  issue  notices  of 
abatement  or  orders  to  withdraw  and  debar 
persons  from  mines  where  an  immediate  or 
imminent  danger  of  death  or  serious  physi- 
cal harm  is  found  to  exist. 

The  purpose  of  delaying  the  effective  date 
until  90  days  after  the  close  of  the  next  State 
legislative  session  is  to  give  the  State  legis- 
lature the  opportunity — if  it  decides  to  avail 
itself  of  the  opportunity — to  look  at  the  man- 
datory standards  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, take  action  to  pass  any  new  legislation 
that  may  be  required  for  establishment  of  a 
State  inspection  and  enforcement  plan  to 
be  presented  for  the  Secretary's  approval, 
and  to  appropriate  the  money  that  will  be 
necessary  In  order  to  have  the  State  plan 
carried  out  to  the  Secretary's  satisfaction. 
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since  an  approved  plan,  among  other  things, 
has  to  "provide  for  the  development  and 
enforcement  of  health  and  safety  standards 
•  •  •  which  are  or  will  be  substantially  as 
effective  •  •  *  as  the  mandatory  standards" 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  require  that  a  substantial  amount 
of  time  be  given  a  State,  after  It  has  learned 
what  these  mandatory  standards  are  to  be, 
in  which  to  decide  whether  it  wishes  to 
develop  and  finance  a  State  plan  embodying 
substantially  as  effective  standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  born  and  raised  in 
the  milliner  community  of  Butte,  Mont.  I 
worked  in  and  about  the  mines  like  my 
father  before  me.  I  have  strong  convic- 
tions about  what  must  be  done  to  guard 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  miners.  I 
am  proud  to  have  played  my  bit  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation,  and  I  want  to 
salute  the  excellent  record  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  the  International  Union 
of  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers,  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO,  and  the  many  individuals  who 
through  these  many  years  have  faith- 
fully appeared  before  congressional  com- 
mittees to  present  firsthand  information 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 


Slovenian  Day  Festival 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6.  1965 

■  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 10,  the  Slovenes  will  hold  a  festival 
cclebratinrr  the  415th  anniversary  of  the 
first  printed  Slovenian  book  and  the  47th 
anniversary  of  Slovenian  independence 
from  the  Hapsburg  empire.  I  have  long 
felt  that  not  enough  is  known  about  the 
history  and  the  accomplishments  of  this 
outstanding  group  of  people.  It  is  fit- 
ting, thei'efore,  on  this  occasion  and  dur- 
ing this  celebration  to  recall  the  high- 
lights of  their  history  and  some  of  their 
fine  contributions  to  the  cultural  and  in- 
tellectual advancement  of  civilization. 

The  Slovenes  constitute  one  of  the 
Slavic  peoples  whose  present  homeland 
Is  now  in  southern  Europe.  They  have 
managed  to  survive  aggression  and  divi- 
sion to  emerge  as  an  enlightened,  well- 
educated,  gifted  and  virtuous  people,  and 
today  represent  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced peoples  of  Yugoslavia. 

The  history  of  these  courageous  people 
.dates  back  to  the  early  Middle  Ages. 
Much  of  this  part  of  their  history  is  lost 
in  antiquity  due  to  our  sparce  knowledge 
of  that  era,  yet  we  do  know  that  in  the 
6th  century  they  settled  in  the  northern 
part  of  Yugoslavia  and  were  the  first  of 
the  Slavic  peoples  to  penetrate  that  part 
of  Europe. 

In  their  new  homeland,  they  were  in- 
vaded by  foreign  elements  which  sought 
to  absorb  the  Slovenes  into  their  own 
cultures,  but  the  Slovenes  were  able  to 
sustain  themselves  as  an  independent 
group.  However,  in  the  eighth  century 
they  were  overcome  by  the  huge  forces 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  Charle- 


magne, and  soon  their  country  became 
part  of  Charlemagne's  sprawling  empire. 
EHiring  the  ninth  century  they  were 
christianized  by  German  and  Italian  mis- 
sionaries and  embraced  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith.  The  strongest  support  for  na- 
tional survival  of  the  Slovenes  came  from 
their  priests  who  were  instrumental  in 
preserving  the  language  because  they 
were  the  sole  educators  of  the  people. 
Still  later,  in  the  12th  century.  Slo- 
venia became  part  of  the  Hapsbmg  Em- 
pire. For  the  next  10  centuries,  the 
Slovenes  were  under  the  domination  of 
German  peoples  until  the  birth  of  the 
Slovene,  Croat,  and  Serb  Kingdom  of 
Yugoslavia  In  1918. 

Although  subjected  to  alien  rule  in 
their  homeland,  the  Slovenes  were  able 
to  print  the  first  book  in  their  own  lan- 
guage in  the  year  1550.  Tlie  importance 
of  this  event  is  properly  appreciated 
when  one  bears  In  mind  that  this  first 
printed  book  In  the  Slovene  language  was 
also  the  first  printed  book  in  any  Slavic 
language. 

During  these  centuries  of  subjugation 
to  alien  overlords  the  Slovenes  were  reg- 
istering startling  advances  on  the  spirit- 
ual. Intellectual,  commercial,  and  indxxs- 
trial  fronts,  but  they  could  not  make 
headway  on  the  political  front.  All  of 
their  attempts  to  free  themselves  from 
Charlemagne's  armies,  from  the  clutches 
of  Hapsburg  rulers,  and  from  their  other 
oppressors  were  to  no  avail;  all  their  re- 
volts and  uprisings  ended  In  veritable 
bloodbaths.  Toward  the  end  of  the  19th 
century  the  oppressive  hand  that  held 
them  in  bondage  had  shown  no  signs  of 
relaxing.  The  First  World  War  and  its 
sequel,  however,  ushered  in  a  new  era  for 
these  fearless  Slovenes. 

During  World  War  I  the  Slovenes  did 
all  in  tlielr  power  to  help  the  cause  of 
democracy,  and  their  hopes  for  national 
salvation  v.ere  realized  to  some  measure 
at  the  end  of  the  war  by  the  destruction 
of  the  dual  monarchy  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  the  creation  of  a  kingdom  of 
Slovenes,  Serbs,  and  Croats. 

However,  even  during  the  first  few 
months  of  Its  existence  late  in  1918,  this 
newly  constituted  government  showed 
signs  of  Internal  struggle,  and  the  Serbs 
succeeded,  much  against  Slovene  pro- 
tests. In  adopting  a  strongly  centrallstlc 
constitution.  This  meant  absolute  Ser- 
bian domination,  in  utter  disregard  of 
the  rights  of  Slovenes  and  Croats.  The 
Serbian  rulers  In  Belgrade  were  quite 
authoritarian  and  dictatorial  and  at 
times  the  Slovene  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ermnent  In  Belgrade  was  as  bitter  as  had 
been  their  opposition  to  the  Austrian 
Government  in  Vienna.  In  1929  the 
constitution  was  suspended  and  a  royal 
dictatorship  was  established  which  re- 
mained In  power  until  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II. 

World  War  II  had  truly  tragic  conse- 
quences for  the  Slovenes.  Throughout 
the  war  they  suffered  deprivation  of 
freedom  under  the  Nazi  rule  and  In  the 
end,  when  the  Nazis  were  evicted,  their 
goal  of  national  autonomy  was  once 
again  denied  to  them,  this  time  by  the 
revolutionary  forces  in  Yugoslavia.  The 
newly  emerging  leader  there,  Tito, 
wanted  to  fashion  the  new  state  accord- 


ing to  his  Communist  image.  Thus  late 
in  1945  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia  was  born  with  Tito  as  its 
ruler.  In  Tito's  Yugoslavia,  Slovenia  is 
one  of  the  six  People's  Republics,  with  a 
territory  a  little  less  than  8,000  square 
miles  and  population  about  1,500,000. 
On  paper,  at  least,  they  have  the  right 
of  self-government,  and  the  least,  as  uel! 
as  the  most  one  can  say,  is  that  they 
seem  to  be  reconciled,  for  the  time  being 
at  any  rate,  to  their  present  lot. 

The  stoiy  of  Slovenes  in  the  United 
States  begins  during  the  first  half  of  the 
18  th  century  when  a  group  of  people 
from  Yugoslavia  sailed  for  America.  A 
large  number  went  to  Georgia  and  set- 
tled on  the  right  bank  of  the  Savannah 
River.  This  group  constituted  the  earli- 
est Yugoslav  settlement  in  the  United 
States,  so  these  Slovenes  were  the  pio- 
neers of  their  kinsmen  in  the  New  World. 
The  next  Important  settlement  of  Yugo- 
slav Immigrants  took  place  in  New  Or- 
leans, where  they  engaged  in  the  oyster 
Industry.  In  the  late  1840's,  during  the 
gold  rush,  a  Slovenian  community  was 
founded  in  California. 

In  the  meantime  Slovene  clergymen 
were  arriving  here  to  carry  on  mission- 
ary work  in  the  Northwest.  Best  known 
among  these  was  Bishop  Frederick 
Baraga,  who  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
1830,  devoted  his  life  to  missionary  work 
among  the  Indians  in  northern  Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  In 
recognition  of  his  work.  Michigan  has 
named  one  of  its  counties  after  him. 

Until  1890  the  number  of  Slovenes  ar- 
riving In  the  United  States  was  relatively 
small,  and  the  total  probably  was  no  more 
than  25.000.  But  after  that  year  Slovenes 
came  and  settled  in  our  growing  metro- 
politan centers  by  the  thousands  each 
year,  so  that  the  latest  estimates  of  these 
Industrious  and  wonderful  people  among 
us  places  their  total  number  at  over 
400.000. 

Until  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World 
War,  the  Slovene  people  left  their  be- 
loved homeland,  which  was  then  part  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  and  came 
here  to  enjoy  freedom  and  also  have  the 
opportunity  to  develop  their  rich  and 
varied  natural  talents  as  artisans  and 
artists,  as  laborers  and  tradesmen,  as  men 
of  letters  and  of  science,  as  politicians  in 
public  affairs  and  dedicated  public  serv- 
ants In  many  professions,  and  above  all 
as  daring  and  dauntless  fighters  for  the 
preservation  of  the  American  democratic 
way  of  life. 

It  Is  hardly  possible  to  mention  lead- 
ing and  prominent  Americans  of  Slove- 
nian descent  in  this  brief  address.  In 
large  metropolitan  communities  such  as 
Ciilcago.  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit. 
San  Francisco,  and  a  large  number  of 
other  cities,  where  Slovene-Americans 
number  in  the  tens  of  thousands,  they 
have  contributed  more  than  their  full 
share  to  civic  and  communal  life.  They 
are  known  for  their  robust  character  and 
for  their  readiness  to  undertake  any  ini- 
portant  task,  regardless  of  the  difficulties 
and  hazards  involved.  They  are  proud 
and  loyal  citizens  of  this  great  Republic: 
through  loyalty  and  pure  merit  they  have 
attained  high  and  honored  positions  in 
public  life.   Among  such  honored  individ- 
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uals  are  Senator  Frank  Lausche  of  Ohio 
and  Congressman  John  A.  Blatnik  of 
Minnesota,  to  mention  only  two  well- 
known  public  servants. 

These  brief  remarks  can  hardly  do  full 
justice  to  the  history  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  these  wonderfully  gifted  and 
courageous  people.  But  I  hope  I  have 
conveyed  some  sense  of  my  wholehearted 
appreciation  of  what  they  have  done  to 
enrich  our  way  of  life,  an  appreciation 
which  I  particularly  wanted  to  express  on 
this  occasion  when  we  are  honoring  my 
good  friend  Ludwlg  A.  Leskovar's  15th 
year  as  a  Slovene  radio  broadcaster  on 
the  415tli  anniversary  of  the  first  printed 
Slovenian  book,  and  on  the  47th  anniver- 
sary of  Slovenian  Independence  from  the 
Hapsburg  Empire. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  a  resolution  Intro- 
duced by  Alderman  Vito  Marcullo  of  the 
25th  ward  of  Chicago  and  passed  by  the 
City  Council  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Gov.  Otto  Kerner,  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley,  and  Alderman  Vito  MarzuUo  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  efforts  and 
cooperation  In  proclaiming  Sunday,  Oc- 
tober 10,  1965,  as  Slovenian  Day  in 
Chicago. 

The  resolution  follows. 

October  10,  1965,  Slovenian  Dat 

Whereas  thousands  of  Americans  of  Slove- 
nian descent,  living  In  this  country  for  gen- 
erations, have  contributed  greatly  to  Its 
growth  and  development,  and  have  formed 
and  been  active  In  hundreds  of  civic,  fra- 
ternal, religious,  and  patriotic  organizations; 
and 

Whereas  the  Slovenians  of  Chicago  have 
contributed  to  our  American  culture,  notably 
In  the  field  of  polka  music,  and  the  Slovenian 
radio  program  of  this  great  city,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Ludwlg  A.  Leskovar.  Is  cele- 
brating 15  consecutive  years  of  radio  broad- 
casting; and 

Whereas  this  year  the  Slovenians  through- 
out the  world  observe  the  415th  anniversary 
of  the  first  Slovenian  book  printed;  and 

Whereas  this  year  also  marks  the  47th 
year  since  the  Slovenian  nation  gained  Inde- 
pendence from  the  Hapsburg  Empire:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we.  the  members  of  the  city 
council  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  hereby  re- 
quest Hon.  Richard  J.  Daley,  mayor,  to  pro- 
claim Sunday.  October  10,  1965,  as  "Slovenian 
Day  in  Chicago,"  and  to  urge  all  Chlcagoans 
to  Join  with  their  neighbors  of  Slovenian 
descent  In  the  celebration  of  this  day. 


Unilateral  Military  Intervention  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6, 1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1965,  the  House  adopted,  on 
a  record  vote  of  312  to  52,  House  Resolu- 
tion 560,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  relative  to  in- 
ternational communism  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 


This  resolution  declares : 

Any  one  or  more  of  the  (American  Repub- 
lics) may  •  •  •  resort  to  armed  force  •  •  • 
to  forestall  or  combat  •  •  •  domination  or 
threat  of  it  *  ••  by  the  subversive  forces 
known  as  international  communism  and  its 
agencies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

With  these  words,  the  House  has  ex- 
pressed its  support  for  the  principle  of 
unilateral  military  intervention  into  the 
affairs  of  neighboring  countries  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  whenever.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  intervening  country  or 
countries,  there  exists  the  mere  threat 
of  domination  by  what  it  considers  to 
be  the  subversive  forces  of  international 
communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  it  Is  most 
regrettable  and  most  imfortunate  that 
this  resolution  was  adopted.  I  consider 
it  an  unnecessary,  ill-timed,  and  wholly 
ineffective  resolution  that  is  doing  se- 
vere damage  to  the  cause  of  better  rela- 
tions between  the  nations  of  North  and 
South  America. 

Certainly,  no  one  can  predict  with  any 
real  claim  to  accuracy  what  situations 
may  develop  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
or  for  that  matter,  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  in  the  future,  or  what  actions, 
joint  or  unilateral,  may  become  neces- 
saiy. 

These  situations  and  our  response  to 
them  win,  in  large  part,  have  to  be 
judged  pragmatically  at  the  time  and  in 
the  light  of  the  then  prevailing  circum- 
stances. 

But  I  believe  it  is  highly  detrimental 
to  our  own  national  interest  in  promoting 
the  concept  of  hemispheric  solidarity  and 
the  principle  of  collective  security  to  pub- 
licly announce  beforehand  that  we  are 
assuming  the  unilateral  right,  and  that 
we  virtually  invite  each  and  every  other 
American  nation  to  assume  the  same 
right,  to  use  military  force  to  intervene 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  of  our  fel- 
low American  Republics  whenever  and 
wherever  we  feel  there  may  be  a  threat 
of  Communist  subversion. 

The  almost  universally  negative  reac- 
tion throughout  Latin  America,  from 
evei-y  spectrum  of  political  allegiance,  to 
the  adoption  of  House  Resolution  560.  is 
Indication  enough  of  the  harm  we  have 
already  done  to  our  vital  relationships 
with  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

The  resolution  has  been  denounced  as 
contrary  to  every  precept  of  the  good 
neighbor  policy  and  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  It  Is  characterized  as  a  return 
to  the  days  of  Yankee  Imperialism  and 
gimboat  diplomacy — the  era  when  the 
feared  and  hated  colossus  of  the  north 
was  pursuing  its  now  repudiated  19th- 
centmy  policy  of  manifest  destiny. 

Though  some  have  asserted  that  House 
Resolution  560  m.erely  attempts  to  bring 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  up  to  date,  we  must 
remember  that  this  doctrine  was  intend- 
ed to  combat  the  danger  of  external  in- 
vasion, and,  more  to  the  point,  that  the 
Latin  American  coimtries  have  never 
fully  accepted  or  recognized  the  validity 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  even  in  this  lim- 
ited frame  of  reference. 

These  nations  have  always  suspected 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  largely 
a  unilateral  declaration  of  a  U.S.  claim 
to  its  own  "sphere  of  influence"  in  the 


Western  Hemisphere  which  it  wanted  to 
keep  as  a  special  preserve  for  Itself  out- 
side the  area  of  contention  of  the  other 
Em'opean  colonial  powers. 

Clearly,  House  Resolution  560  is  in  line 
with  the  tum-of-the-centiUT  "big  stick" 
policy,  as  well  as  the  "send  in  the  ma- 
rines" philosophy  we  followed  during  the 
first  three  decades  of  the  present  century. 

But  it  does  not  square  with  our  cur- 
rent effort  to  live  up  to  President  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt's  firm  and  unequivocal 
pledge  to  abide  by  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Independent  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  an  effort  to 
develop  workable  machinery  for  joint 
consideration  of  economic,  political  and 
military  cooperation  through  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  based  on  the 
principles  of  national  equality,  mutual 
respect,  and  collective  responsibility. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  House  resolu- 
tion is  a  step  backward  from  this  pro- 
gressive effort,  and  that  it  will  arouse 
continuing  widespread  Latin  American 
fears  that  the  United  States  is  return- 
ing to  some  of  its  discredited  policies  of 
the  past. 

OneJof  the  avowed  purposes  of  our  sup- 
port for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  in 
their  present  struggle  is  to  protect  them 
from  the  threat  of  unilateral  Interven- 
tion and  to  guarantee  to  them  the  right 
of  self-determination. 

Moreover,  in  the  recent  India-Paki- 
stan fighting  over  Kashmir,  we  recog- 
nized the  imminent  danger  to  world 
peace  posed  by  any  unilateral  interven- 
tion in  what  started  out  as  only  a  small 
scale  so-called  brushfire  war,  but  what 
could  easily  have  escalated  into  a  world 
conflagration. 

And,  though  House  Resolution  560 
is  without  any  actual  effect  in  law, 
and  is  merely  a  gratuitous  expres- 
sion of  House  sentiment,  it  will 
nevertheless  be  Interpreted  by  every 
antl-U.S.  and  Communist  group  in  the 
world  as  proof  that  we  still  support  the 
idea  of  unilateral  military  intervention- 
contrary  to  any  and  all  disavowals  we 
may  now  make. 

In  effect,  we  have  just  given  the  Com- 
munists one  of  the  best  propaganda 
weapons  they  have  ever  received,  and  we 
can  be  sure  they  will  use  it  on  us  with 
deadly  effectiveness. 

The  passage  of  this  resolution  is,  in 
my  opinion,  particularly  imfortunate  be- 
cause under  our  constitutional  form  of 
government,  the  President,  not  the  Con- 
gress, is  charged  with  the  primary  day- 
to-day  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

But  the  House  resolution  threatens  to 
reduce  an  essential  element  of  the  Presi- 
dent's flexibility  In  this  vital  area. 

In  addition,  the  limited  House  com- 
mittee consideration  of  House  Resolution 
560.  and  the  imusual  "suspension  of  the 
rules"  procedure  under  which  it  was 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House— thus 
preventing  any  amendments  from  being 
offered  to  remedy  its  obvious  defects — 
both  contributed  to  the  impression  of 
undue  haste  and  lack  of  appropriate 
study  for  a  subject  ^ith  such  Immediate 
and  long-range  implications. 
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We  must  also  realize  that  Latin 
America  is  moving  rapidly  into  a  new 

era lead  by  such  progressive  nations  as 

Mexico,  Chile,  Venezuela,  and  Brazil— 
and  they  will  not  tolerate  a  return  to  the 
old  dominant/subordinate  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  other 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Rather  than  take  a  negative  attitude 
toward  these  innovative  and  forward- 
looking  reform-minded  regimes,  we 
should  encourage  them  and  offer  our  as- 
sistance to  help  them  direct  their  revo- 
lutions of  rising  expectations  into  con- 
structive and  peaceful  channels. 

This  was  the  basic  idea  behind  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Alliance  for  Progress. 
And  it  motivated  President  Johnson's 
recent  announcement  of  agreed  guide- 
lines for  a  fair  and  just  renegotiation  of 
the  long-out-of-date  1903  Panama  Canal 
Treaty. 

The  contrast,  between  these  examples 
of  outstanding  executive  branch  leader- 
ship in  creating  the  close  hemispheric 
relations  we  desire  for  the  future,  and  the 
wholly  negative  congressional  approach 
as  expressed  in  House  Resolution  560, 
could  hardly  be  greater. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  have  another  opportunity  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress  to  help  re- 
pair the  damage  already  done  by  this 
resolution  to  the  inter-American  system 
of  collective  security,  and  to  reafBrm  our 
faith  and  our  adherence  to  the  coopera- 
tive principles  on  which  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  was  founded. 


The  Pacific  Community 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6,  1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
voice,  one  sometimes  feels  a  rather 
lonely  voice,  I  shall  repeatedly  request  to 
be  heard  for  the  advancement  of  the 
U.S.  interest  in  the  Pacific  community. 
True,  the  focus  of  attention  in  this  area 
presently  is  wrapped  in  the  garb  of  con- 
flict and  clouded  with  concern.  None- 
theless we  can  ill  afford  to  neglect  con- 
structive attention  to  our  long-term  posi- 
tive interests.  Call  it  PoUyanna  if  you 
wish  but  I  entertain  an  optimistic  ap- 
praisal for  the  future  of  the  Pacific. 

The  flood  tide  of  history  has  an  eco- 
nomic and  moral  wave  which  will  engulf 
and  ultimately  ovei-flow  the  temporary 
barriers  of  poUtical  conflict  and  the  ma- 
terialistic advantage  seekers  who  are 
now  chief  motivators  in  many  areas  of 
the  Pacific.  Our  destiny  is  for  discovery 
of  roads  around  the  new  existing  bar- 
riers and  onward  toward  greater  mar- 
kets: larger  areas  where  the  benefits  of 
the  scientific  age  can  be  spread  and  en- 
joyed; wider  realization  of  the  rising 
expectations  of  the  peoples  of  southeast 
Asia  and  those  others  who  enjoy  with  us 
the  common  rim  of  the  Pacific. 


I  urge  all  Members  in  general,  and  my 
colleagues  from  the  West  in  particular, 
to  join  me  in  forging  our  country's  poli- 
cies to  include  increasing  interest  in  and 
commitment  to  the  development  and 
dynamics  of  the  Pacific.  We  need  to  so 
direct  ourselves  for  the  continued  ex- 
pansive prosperity  of  our  country  as  a 
whole  and  for  the  ultimate  realization 
of  the  destiny  of  the  Pacific  States  par- 
ticularly. 

The  Pacific  CoMMtmmr 
(By   Congressman   Richard   T.   Hanna) 
We  heard  much  In  the  first  half  of  the 
sixth  decade  of  the  20th  century  about  the 
Atlantic  community. 

Indisputably,  the  prlnclpnl  objective  of 
our  foreign  policy  In  the  20  years  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  has  been  the  building 
of  a  transoceanic  community  encompassing 
the  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic — a  com- 
munity based  on  the  shared  values  that  are 
rooted  in  Western  Civilization,  united  in  the 
common  defense  of  the  West  against  the 
Soviet  Communist  threat,  prospering  through 
a  great  exchange  of  goods  and  services,  and 
dedicated  to  the  peace,  freedom  and  better- 
ment of  all  men  both  within  and  without 
the  Atlantic  community.  With  the  goal  of 
Atlantic  unity  In  mind.  American  policy 
toward  Europe  has  reflected  brilliance,  imag- 
ination, and  step-by-step  coherence — the 
Marshall  plan,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  American  encouragement  of 
European  unity,  and  now  the  promotion  in 
earnest  of  a  grand  new  adventure  in  free 
trade  characterized  by  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  and  the  Kennedy  round  of  talks 
to  reduce  tariffs  currently  being  conducted 
In  Geneva.  The  speeches  of  our  statesmen 
have  rung  first  with  the  promises  and  then 
with  the  achievements  of  the  Atlantic 
community. 

Clearly,  our  foreign  policy  has  been  first 
and  foremost  Atlantic  oriented. 

True,  Atlantic  unity  has  not  been  our 
only  aim.  We  have  actively  sought  to  help 
further  the  growth  of  strong.  Independent, 
prosperous  nations  all  around  the  globe. 
We  have  vigorously  opposed  aggression  wher- 
ever we  have  found  It — In  Korea,  in  Lebanon, 
In  Cuba,  and  now  In  Vietnam.  Neverthe- 
less, our  primary  concern  has  always  been 
Europe  and  the  building  of  an  Atlantic 
community. 

But  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  broaden 
our  vision.  Ours  Is  a  Nation  whose  shores 
are  washed  by  not  Just  one  great  ocean,  but 
two.  And  to  the  west.  In  the  free  nations 
rimming  the  vast  Pacific  basin,  firm  founda- 
tions have  been  laid  for  another  trans- 
oceanic community.  In  Japan  and  Korea,  In 
Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  and  Hong  Kong.  In 
Thailand.  Malaysia,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land. And,  Indeed,  in  the  west  coast  and 
the  Pacific  Islands  of  our  own  United  States 
of  America.  This,  If  you  will.  Is  the  Pacific 
community.  Conceived  by  geography, 
molded  by  history.  It  Is  a  community  newly 
wrought  but  well  established. 

The  Atlantic  provided  a  great  highway  to 
a  new  land  for  the  adventurous,  the  desti- 
tute, the  persecuted,  the  pernurlous.  They 
came  from  Europe  seeking  a  new  opportunity 
In  America.  Also  across  the  Atlantic  came 
the  foundation  stones  of  law  and  Western 
civilization  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
built.  Strong  blood  ties  and  a  common  cul- 
ture have  always  bound  us  closely  to  Europe, 
and  It  Is  easy  to  see  the  natural  affinity 
which  we  have  with  our  Atlantic  neighbors. 
From  the  moment  of  the  Pilgrims*  land- 
ing, however,  the  American  thrust  has  been 
westward — westward  to  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory, California,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In 
1849,  over  a  century  ago,  California  Joined 
the  Union  and  this  Nation  became  a  poten- 
tial  member   of   a    new   community.     The 


United  States  had  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  tliat  ocean  now  linked  our  future  to 
those  of  Asia,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
Across  the  Pacific  we  looked  westward  to 
an  ancient  people  who  boast  a  strange  but 
very  rich,  very  old  culture  and  a  proud  heri- 
tage. Yet  It  was  not  our  nature  to  shrink  or 
withdraw  from  the  strangeness  of  the  orien- 
tal civilization  nor  to  be  unduly  Impressed 
by  Its  age.  Instead,  we  chose  to  go  out  and 
meet  It,  welcome  It,  Join  with  It.  In  the  war 
and  the  peace  of  modem  times  history  has 
recorded  that  we  have  played  a  great  and 
active  role  In  the  Pacific  community.  We 
have  Joined  many  times  In  efforts  around 
the  world  with  our  western  cousins  In  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  We  opened  Japan 
and  Korea  to  trade  and  commerce.  We 
called  for  the  open  door  In  China.  We 
Joined  the  Philippines  in  their  break  with 
Spain  and  Intermingled  our  history  with 
their  own  achievement  of  Independence  and 
democracy.  Hawaii  has  Joined  our  Union 
now.  and  we  hold  mandate  power  over  many 
other  Island  communities  throughout  the 
vast  reaches  of  the  Pacific. 

History  has  bequeathed  us  a  destiny  In  the 
Pacific  community,  and  that  destiny  de- 
mands that  we  shall  never  relinquish  our 
membership  therein.  For  we  learned  long 
ago  that  the  Pacific  Is  not  a  barrier  but  a 
highway,  a  highway  that  can  bring  us  the 
horror  of  war  as  It  once  did  and  as  it  may 
do  again,  or  a  highway  that  can  bring  us  the 
treasures  of  trade  and  cultural  exchange  as 
It  does  today,  and  as  we  hope  that  It  will 
always  do.  The  Pacific  does  not  separate  us 
from  Asia,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand;  It 
binds  us  to  them.  Becaxase  of  this,  the  trou- 
bles of  Asia  are  our  troubles,  as  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  of  history  has  so  tragi- 
cally testified. 

But  the  opportunities  of  our  Pacific 
neighbors  are  also  our  opportunities.  To 
this  fact,  also,  both  the  past  and  the  present 
provide  abundant  affirmation.  Pacific  na- 
tions last  year  purchased  almost  $4  billion 
worth  of  American  exports. 

A  single  Pacific  nation,  Japan,  to  whom  we 
sold  almost  $2  billion  worth  of  goods  last 
year,  has  become  this  country's  most  im- 
portant overseas  trading  partner,  second  only 
to  our  continental  neighbor,  Canada.  A 
Pacific  State,  California,  now  leads  the  Nation 
In  exports.  And  Pacific  ports  of  the  United 
States  handle  over  30  percent  of  this  Nation's 
waterborne  trade,  yet  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomic potential  of  the  Pacific  community 
has  only  begun  to  be  realized. 

Although  its  members  represent  divers 
phases  of  economic  development  from  highly 
industrialized  to  loss  sophisticated  developing 
societies,  underlying  that  diversity  of  devel- 
opment is  a  common  denominator  of  dynamic 
change  and  upward  moving  economic  growth. 
This  Is  a  community  swept  by  a  revolution 
of  rising  expectations.  With  that  revolution 
have  come  high  rates  of  economic  growth, 
rising  personal  Incomes  and  rapidly  expand- 
ing trade.  In  all  of  the  Pacific  lands  there  is 
an  atmosphere  of  progress,  a  feeling  of  for- 
ward motion  and  a  burning  desire  to  move 
up  the  ladder  of  economic  development. 

This  Is  a  community  building  at  a  furious 
pace — dams,  roads,  factories,  skyscrapers,  oil 
refineries,  and  schools.  Construction  Is 
everywhere,  and  steel  girders  and  bamboo 
scaffolding  dominate  the  Pacific  skyline  from 
Sydney  to  Bangkok,  from  Hong  Kong  to 
Tokyo,  from  Taipei  to  Manila. 

This  is  a  community  suddenly  grown 
thirsty  from  knowledge,  where  Illiteracy  Ifl 
fast  becoming  obsolete.  Knowledge  Is  power; 
knowledge  is  advancement,  and  the  Pacific 
peoples  know  It. 

This  Is  a  community  of  peoples  working 
hard,  working  successfully  to  achieve  a  better 
life  for  themselves  and  their  posterity. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  Asian 
despair.  We  remain  Impressed  by  Asian  im- 
provement and  Asian  hope. 
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within  the  Pacific  community  we  are  wit- 
nessing a  truly  exciting  phenomenon — a 
chain  of  development  is  taking  place,  a  chain 
of  development  that  Is  providing  the  basic 
dynamics  for  the  upward  movement  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Pacific  community 
including  our  own  Nation.  Already  highly 
Industrialized  nations  are  reaching  upward 
for  even  higher  degrees  of  sophistication, 
higher  outputs,  higher  standards  of  living. 
In  turn,  well-developed,  prospering  agricul- 
tural nations  are  moving  vigorously  and  pur- 
posefully toward  Industrialization.  Less  de- 
veloped nations  are  loosening  the  grip  of  a 
dead  past,  breaking  the  chains  of  tradi- 
tion, and  surging  headlong  into  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Throughout  the  Pacific  community 
the  thrilling  Idea  is  spreading  and  growing 
that  there  exists  a  better  way  to  get  things 
done,  that  there  is  a  better  life  to  be  had. 

Japan  has  already  turned  from  light  to 
heavy  Industry,  from  labor-intensive  to 
capital-intensive  methods  of  production. 
Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong  now  successfully 
compete  in  markets  for  light  Industrial  goods 
once  reserved  exclusively  to  Japan  by  techno- 
logical default.  ThaUand  and  Malaysia  are 
modernizing  their  agriculture,  diversifying 
crop  production,  and  building  a  light  Indus- 
trial base  of  their  own.  Korea  Is  spiritedly 
striving  to  uplift  both  agriculture  and  In- 
dustry. Australia  Is  undertaking  a  thorough 
modernization  of  her  economic  complex  at 
all  levels,  and  New  Zealand  seeks  to  reduce 
dependence  upon  the  grass  economy  that 
has  made  her  the  world's  leading  exporter 
of  mutton  and  which  has  given  her  people 
one  of  the  world's  highest  living  standards. 

The  chain  of  development  within  the 
Pacific  community  offers  vast  opportunities 
to  its  members.  A  suggestion  for  a  Pacific 
Common  Market  put  forth  this  summer  by 
Mitsui  &  Co.  president,  Tatsuzo  Mlzukaml, 
Indicates  a  recognition  of  that  opportunity. 
"Is  there  any  valid  reason  why  we  should 
not  work  to  the  end  of  oneness  In  our  trad- 
ing interest — a  oneness  of  peace  and  better 
standards  of  living?"  he  asked  at  a  meet- 
ing with  representatives  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  recently.  He  called  for  such  a 
Common  Market  to  Include  "other  Interested 
communities  of  the  Pacific." 

For  America  it  means  markets — expanding, 
profitable  markets  for  our  capital  equipment, 
for  our  construction  materials,  for  our  min- 
ing equipment.  It  means  markets  for  our 
hydraulic  pumps,  our  irrigation  equipment, 
and  our  farm  machinery.  It  means  markets 
for  our  foodstuffs,  our  heavy  electric  genera- 
tors, our  trucks,  and  Jet  airplanes,  and  on 
and  on  and  on. 

These  markets  exist  not  only  in  the  future 
but  the  present  as  well.  These  nations  are 
on  the  move,  now.  They  hunger  for  the 
equipment  and  for  the  technical  know-how 
that  will  get  them  where  they  want  to  go, 
now. 

We  can  supply  It  to  them.  We  need  only 
summon  the  courage.  Imagination,  and  In- 
genuity that  have  been  the  traditional  hall- 
Biarks  of  American  entrepreneurshlp. 

And  this  Is  only  the  beginning.  As  these 
nations  develop,  as  high  growth  rates  push 
them  ever  upward,  as  the  personal  Incomes 
of  their  peoples  rise,  a  potential  market  of 
240  millions  of  people  will  open  up  for  con- 
«umer  goods,  leisure  goods,  sporting  goods, 
and  tourism.  This  process  has  already  be- 
gun, but  this  vast  market  for  constuner  goods 
remains  yet  to  be  effectively  tapped. 

The  potential  for  Pacific  commerce  Is  great, 
the  opportunities  for  America  vast.  But 
If  the  Pacific  nations  comprise  a  great  com- 
munity, thriving  commerce  is  not  that  com- 
munity's only  promise.  For  the  Pacific  com- 
munity is  also  a  dynamic  cultural  entity 
Wherein  the  best  elements  of  two  great 
avillzatlons  meet  and  interact  to  enrich  the 
cultural  life  of  aU  Pacific  peoples. 
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To  the  southwest,  Aiistralla  and  New 
Zealand  carry  on  the  best  traditions  of 
Western  civilization. 

To  the  west  lies  the  rich  diversity  of  east 
Asian  civilization;  for  over  a  century  its 
philosophy,  art,  architecture,  and  unique 
style  of  landscape  gardening  have  pro- 
foundly and  conspicuously  Influenced  our 
tastes  and  enriched  our  own  civilization. 

Conversely,  our  clvUizatlon  has  had  an  Im- 
pact upon  east  Asia  so  vast  as  to  be 
inestimable. 

As  the  Pacific  community  develops  closer 
ties.  Increased  contact  wiU  bring  all  of  us 
greater  understanding  and  a  richer  life. 
Strengthening  the  growing  cultural  bonds 
between  the  Pacific  nations  are  900,000  of 
our  Nation's  citizens  who  claim  Asian  an- 
cestry and  who  have  contributed  enormously 
to  their  country  and  especially  to  my  own 
State,  California. 

Plainly,  the  cultural,  historical  and  com- 
mercial bonds  of  the  Pacific  community  are 
strong  and  continually  growing  stronger: 
Japan,  for  Instance,  Is  moving  to  replace 
Great  Britain  as  Australia's  principal  trad- 
ing partner;  New  Zealand  Is  looking  more 
and  more  to  Asia  as  a  market  for  her  food 
products  and  a  source  of  her  supplies;  Korea 
and  Japan  are  on  the  verge  of  ratifying  a 
history-making  series  of  treaties  which  will 
normalize  their  relations. 

Underlying  this  solid,  growing  structure 
of  a  Pacific  Community  is  the  firm  unity  of 
purpose  among  its  members  to  resist  Com- 
munist subversion,  the  common  desire  to 
stabilize  the  dangerously  delicate  balance  of 
power  In  the  Far  East,  the  fervent  wish 
shared  by  all  to  establish  and  maintain 
peace. 

The  Pacific  nations  fully  realize  that  a 
Communist  threat  to  the  peace  and  freedom 
of  one  of  them  threatens  the  peace  and  free- 
dom of  them  all.  They  know  that  progress 
Is  the  partner  of  peace  and  not  of  war.  They 
know  that  you  can't  grow  rice  In  a  battle- 
field or  feed  hungry  people  with  howitzers 
and  bayonets. 

Thus,  although  there  Is  no  Pacific  NATO. 
the  Pacific  nations  have  fully  recognized 
their  common  Interest  and  regard  to  peace 
and  security — that  Is  why  Australia  and 
Korea  have  courageously  contributed  troops 
In  Vietnam;  that  Is  why  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan  has  offered  to  do  the  same; 
that  is  why  the  Philippines  has  sent  engi- 
neers and  medics  to  that  coimtry;  that  is 
why  Japan  and  Thailand  fully  support  our 
position  there. 

And  we  ourselves  cannot  forget,  we  must 
not  forget,  the  lessons  of  1941  and  1950.  so 
painfully  learned,  that  the  security  of  the 
United  States  depends  upon  the  seciulty  of 
the  entire  Pacific  community,  which  in  turn 
hinges  upon  the  security  of  each  of  Its  mem- 
bers— the  smallest  as  well  as  the  greatest. 

The  Pacific  community,  then,  exists  as 
something  far  more  than  a  mere  fact  of 
geography.  For  America  today  the  Pacific 
community  Is  vital  strategically.  Important 
economically,  enriching  culturally.  Yet.  I 
firmly  believe  that  In  terms  of  Its  actual  po- 
tential the  surface  has  only  been  scratched. 
A  great  future  lies  In  the  Pacific,  and  to  as- 
sure our  part  in  Its  promise  we  must  do  oiu* 
part. 

We  cannot  begin  too  soon.  The  time  has 
come  for  us  to  look  to  the  Pacific,  to  focus 
our  attention  there,  to  encourage  in  every 
way  the  development  of  the  Pacific  commu- 
nity, to  build  In  earnest  and  thereby  to  take 
our  part  In  a  great  adventure. 

I  do  not  mean  to  detract  In  any  way  from 
the  magnificent  dream  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity. Indeed  oiir  task  there  Is  unfinished 
and  will  demand  our  closest  attention  for 
some  time  to  come.  For  although  two 
decades  of  brilliant  diplomatic  and  economic 
achievement  have  been  wrought  In  the 
Atlantic,  much  remains  yet  to  be  done  and 
we  must  not  let  up  In  our  endeavor  there. 


But  the  task  In  the  Pactfle  Is  equally 
urgent.  Therefore,  while  we  should  not 
divert  our  attention  from  the  Atlantic  to 
concentrate  only  on  the  Pacific,  we  m\ut 
expand  our  efforts  to  give  equal  time,  equal 
effort,  equal  attention  to  the  task  of  building, 
strengthening  and  bringing  closer  together 
the  Pacific  community.  We  must  multiply 
the  ties  with  o^u  Pacific  neighbors.  We  must 
strengthen  the  old  bridges  across  the  Pacific 
and  build  new  ones — bridges  of  commerce, 
culture,  and  diplomacy;  bridges  of  knowledge 
and  understanding.  Let  us  venture  Into  the 
Pacific  frontier  with  purpose  and  vision  and 
without  fear  to  search  out  the  opportunities 
there  both  present  and  future. 

Let  us  go  forth  to  sell  our  goods  In  the 
markets  of  the  Pacific  not  only  for  present 
profit  but  also  to  establish  our  claim  to  an 
expanding  future.  As  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  the  demand  Is  heavy,  the  opportunities 
vast.  American  goods  are  sought  after 
throughout  the  Pacific,  highly  prized  for 
their  excellent  quality  and  advanced  design. 

But,  In  capturing  Pacific  markets  we  face 
two  serious,  closely  related  challenges: 
complacency  on  the  one  hand  and  competi- 
tion on  the  other.  The  time  once  was  when 
Pacific  markets  went  to  U.S.  traders  by  de- 
fault. The  war  left  the  American  Industrial 
complex  unimpaired,  while  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  lay  largely  In  ashes.  Too. 
American  businessmen  received  a  healthy 
assist  In  selling  to  Asian  markets  from  the 
U.S.^D  program. 

But  this  Is  all  becoming  less  and  less  the 
case.  Sharp  competition  has  appeared  on  the 
Pacific  scene,  especially  from  West  Germany 
and  Japan.  Their  Industries  fully  recovered 
from  the  war,  these  countries  are  vigorously 
seeking  to  establish  markets  for  their  Indus- 
trial goods.  They  come  armed  with  a  variety 
of  commercial  weapons  Including  highly 
sophisticated  sales  techniques,  good  service, 
and  liberal  credit.  Meanwhile,  the  UJ3.  AID 
program  In  the  Pacific  Is  fast  declining,  and 
with  It  the  advantage  that  it  once  gave  to 
U.S.  businessmen  In  establishing  markets. 

We  should  not  decry  the  new  competition. 

Rather,  we  should  welcome  It  and  go  out 
to  meet  It  by  sharpening,  strengthening,  and 
diversifying  our  competitive  tools.  We  must 
become  sophisticated  In  the  business  of  In- 
ternational trade.  We  must  keep  our  com- 
mercial fingers  on  the  pulse  of  Pacific  mar- 
kets, know  the  needs  of  the  present  and  an- 
ticipate those  of  the  future.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  adapt  our  products  to  local  Pa- 
cific needs,  vigorously  promote  their  sales, 
set  up  lines  of  effective  service  on  a  trans- 
pacific basis,  and  provide  sound,  but  liberal 
and  Imaginative  credit  terms  to  ovir  Pacific 
customers.  These  are  the  methods  that  will 
sell  our  products.  This  Is  the  way  In  which 
we  can  reap  the  harvest  of  opportunity  in 
the  Pacific  and  sow  the  seeds  for  future, 
richer  harvests. 

Furthermore,  let  us  make  a  conscious  ef- 
fort to  widen  and  deepen  the  flow  of  cultural 
exchange  within  our  Paclflc  community.  It 
is  discouraging  to  note  that  our  official  cul- 
tural exchange  program  with  Europe  has 
been  at  least  five  times  greater  than  that  for 
the  nations  of  the  Paclflc.  Far  fewer  Amer- 
icans visit  Asia  than  Europe.  Far  fewer 
Asians  come  to  this  country  than  do  Eu- 
ropeans. 

Let  us  rectify  that  Imbalance.  Granted 
that  the  distances  are  greater,  the  languages 
more  difficult,  and  the  cultures  strange  and 
alien.  But  the  Importance  of  the  Paclflc 
community  with  Its  millions  of  people  to 
this  Nation  and  our  consequent  need  for 
first-hand  Information  about  this  area  de- 
mand greater  efforts  to  Increase  contacts  on 
all  levels  with  our  Paclflc  neighbors. 

Let  VIS  therefore  take  positive  steps  to  en- 
courage a  greater  cviltural  exchange  of  per- 
sons, art  and  literature,  both  officially  and 
xmofflclally.  among  the  Paclflc  nations. 
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Let  us  stimulate  the  Interchange  of  Ideas 
among  Pacific  scholars,  businessmen,  pro- 
fessional men  and.  Indeed,  men  and  women 
of  all  occupations  and  all  walks  of  life. 

Let  us  encourage  Paclflc-wlde  cooperation 
in  scientific  endeavors  concerning  problems 
that  affect  the  entire  community— such  as 
oceanography,  communications  and  space,  to 
name  only  a  few. 

Let  us  develop  a  greater  flow  of  tourism 
in  both  directions  so  that  the  citizens  of  the 
Pacific  community  can  better  get  to  Itnow 
and  understand  each  other. 

Increased  contact  with  our  Paclflc  neigh- 
bors will  widen  tremendously  our  cultural 
horizons  and  rlchen  our  lives.  A  greater 
Interchange  of  persons  and  ideas  will  help 
us  make  the  unfamiliar  famllar  so  that  we 
may  build  on  the  firm  supports  of  mutual 
understanding  rather  than  falter  on  the  rocks 
of  Ignorance.  .... 

Moreover,  we  must  strive  to  Inject  new 
energy  into  our  Pacific  diplomacy. 

Let  us  make  it  clear  to  our  neighbors 
that  America  does  not  peek  hegemony  In  the 
Pacific.  Rather,  we  seek  the  establishment 
of  a  working  partnership  with  the  free  na- 
tions of  Asia  and  the  Paclflc  Southwest  to 
secure  jointly  our  liberty,  to  work  for  our 
mutual  prosperity,  and  to  participate  to- 
gether in  a  great  adventure  of  cultural  en- 
richment. 

A  stronger  Paclflc  community  must  be 
based  upon  mutual  respect  as  well  as  mu- 
tual Interest.  Let  us  therefore  respect  the 
national  Integrity  of  our  Pacific  neighbors, 
some  of  whom  are  only  now  emerging  as 
modern  nations  with  a  proud  sense  of  their 
own  Identity.  Let  us  applaud  their  achieve- 
ments, help  them  with  their  obstacles,  and 
treat  them  as  partners  to  be  consulted  and 
not  Ignored.  Let  us  also  Intensify  our  ef- 
forts to  dl.ssolve  the  small  barriers  that 
stand  between  us  and  the  achievement  of  our 
great  common  objectives. 

Among  our  most  important  diplomatic  ob- 
jectives in  the  Paclflc  must  be  that  of  bring- 
ing those  nations  Into  the  Paclflc  commu- 
nity who  He  within  its  confines  but  who  do 
not  now  share  its  bounty  or  spirit  as  they 
should— Laos  and  Vietnam  because  they  are 
now  engaged  In  a  fight  for  their  lives  against 
Communist  aggression;  Cambodia  and  In- 
donesia because  for  the  time  being  they  have 
misinterpreted  history  and  believe  that  the 
future  of  the  Western  Paclflc  does  not  In- 
clude the  United  States.  Instead,  they  be- 
lieve that  the  future  lies  with  Red  China, 
and  they  have  acted  accordingly. 

These  troubled  southeast  Asian  nations 
are  potentially  very  rich:  their  soils  are  fer- 
tile, their  growing  seasons  long.  They  are 
generously  endowed  with  natiiral  resources. 
Their  combined  populations  aggregate  over 
100  million  people — 100  million  people  who 
could  contribute  much  to.  and  receive  much 
from,  the  Paclflc  community.  Let  us  then 
work  diligently  to  bring  these  nations  Into 
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the  Paclflc  comm\mlty  that  we  and  they 
might  all  be  the  richer  and  the  safer  for  It. 
To  the  end  that  the  people  of  Laos  and 
Vietnam  may  be  freed  from  war  and  from 
the  threat  of  future  aggression,  and  to  the 
end  that  Cambodia  and  Indonesia  may  see 
that  they  need  not  fear  Communist  China, 
Communist  aggression  In  southeast  Asia 
must  be  stopped  once  and  for  all  and  the 
situation  stabilized. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  join  with  our 
Pacific  neighbors  to  do  what  we  can  to  help 
these  southeast  Asian  nations  lift  themselves 
from  stagnation  and  war  Into  the  chain  of 
dynamic,  peaceful  development  that  charac- 
terizes the  rest  of  the  Pacific  community. 

This  we  can  do  by  continuing  our  vigorous 
diplomatic  eiforts.  by  encouraging  regional, 
self-help  projects  such  as  the  Mekong  River 
Basiu  development  and  by  remaining  in  the 
forefront  of  those  who  advocate  the  creation 
of  an  Asian  Development  Bank  which  will 
encourage  Asian  nations  to  help  themselves 
in  a  responsible  way  by  providing  them  with 
the  means  and  the  credit  to  do  It  on  a  sound, 
businesslike  banking  basis. 

Japan,  Korea,  Thailand,  Taiwan.  Malaysia, 
the  Philippines.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
are  ready  now  to  join  In  an  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  with  us.  This  will  prove  to  be 
an  important  beginning  In  the  creation  of 
Institutions  through  which  we  can  join  our 
mutual  efforts  for  a  better  future  In  the 
Pacific  basin.  Later,  others  will  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  join  when  trouble  subsides  In  Laos. 
Vietnam,  and  Cambodia,  when  Indonesia 
sees  the  prosperity  of  peace  and  the  gain 
In  cooperation  against  the  losses  of  bel- 
ligerence. There  will  be  room  for  all  who 
come  In  friendship  and  good  will,  who  are 
willing  to  pledge  mutual  respect  and  under- 
take mutual  responsibilities. 

For  America  the  Pacific  community  Is  a 
complex  and  many-faceted  challenge,  but 
countless  opportunities  beckon.  The  prom- 
ised returns  for  our  toll  are  large  with  value, 
and  the  stakes  are  tremendous. 

At  sUke  Is  the  growing  trade  which  Is 
fueling  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  Pacific 
nations. 

At  stake  Is  the  promise  of  a  culturally 
richer  world. 

At  stake  Is  the  very  survival  of  the  United 
States  as  a  Pacific  power  and  perhaps  as  a 
nation. 

Clearly,  the  Paclflc  community  Is  worthy 
of  our  efforts.  We  must  meet  the  challenge 
in  the  Pacific  In  all  of  Its  aspects.  We 
must  claim  our  opportunities  there. 

The  key  to  both  challenge  and  oppor- 
tunity ultimately  lies  In  understanding  and 
knowledge.  We  must  therefore  educate  o\ir- 
selves  about  the  Pacific.  We  must  learn  about 
Its  nations  and  Its  peoples.  We  must  ex- 
tend the  scope  of  oiu*  vision  that  we  may 
see  the  Pacific  as  an  Integral  whole,  as  a 
conununlty  of  nations. 


This  we  have  long  been  able  to  do  with 
Europe.  When  the  term  "Europe"  Is  used, 
we  have  little  trouble  In  grasping  its  mean- 
Ing  geographically,  economically,  politically, 
and  militarily.  We  are  able  to  visualize  the 
broad  developments  now  sweeping  that  con- 
tinent. We  are  able  to  grasp  the  Interrela- 
tionships between,  say,  military  strategy, 
economic  prosperity  and  political  stability 
In  Europe. 

But  In  Asia,  these  Interrelationships  all 
too  often  elude  us;  there,  we  tend  to  com- 
partmentalize our  thinking,  more  often  than 
not  focusing  on  the  bits  and  the  pieces  rather 
than  on  the  whole.  Compact  and  close, 
Europe  Is  tangible  and  meaningful.  Asia, 
however,  is  vast  and  mysterious.  Unlike 
Europe,  knowledge  of  Its  geography,  its 
cluture.  its  peoples  is  not  so  familiar  to 
most  of  us  Americans. 

Unfortunately,  we  tend  usually  to  fociis 
only  on  the  crisis  areas  In  Asia  rather  than 
on  news  of  progress  and  development.  In 
Europe,  wo  are,  of  course,  very  much  aware 
of  Soviet  and  American  confrontation,  of  the 
recurring  crisis  in  Berlin,  and  of  the  deeper 
problem  cf  German  reunification  which  un- 
derlies it.  But  we  are  equally  aware  of  the 
great  progress  that  Europe  has  made  in  the 
p.ist  decade,  whereas  in  Asia,  as  I  have  long 
pointed  out,  developments  which  are  sweep- 
ing the  rlmlands  of  the  Pacific,  and  which 
are  equally  as  exciting  and  equally  as  sig- 
nificant for  us  as  those  In  Europe,  lie  hidden 
behind  news  of  war  in  Vietnam,  confronta- 
tion in  Malaysia,  and  tension  in  the  For- 
mosa Straits. 

We  have  been  unable  to  see  the  forest  of 
Pacific  progress  for  the  trees  of  Pacific 
troubles. 

Yet.  as  In  Europe,  so  In  Asia,  and  under- 
standing of  the  stories  of  crisis  on  the  one 
hand  and  those  of  dramatic  progress  on  the 
other,  are  intimately  related  to  one  another. 
I  think  that  In  this  regard  many  of  those  who 
protest  our  policy  In  Vietnam  do  so  because 
they  are  unaware  of  the  dramatic  progress 
taking  place  In  the  rest  of  Asia,  progress  that 
has  been  achieved  free  from  Communist  In- 
terference, progress  that  depends  very  much 
for  Its  continuance  upon  an  Asia  that  Is 
strong,  peaceful.  Independent,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  the  uncertainties  of  Communist 
Chinese  suzerainty. 

Understanding  of  the  whole  Paclflc  Is  thus 
terribly  Important  for  the  American  people. 
It  Is  the  ground  upon  which  our  Pacific 
efforts  and  Paclflc  policies  must  be  based.  It 
Is  the  foundation  upon  v/hich  the  Pacific 
community  must  be  built. 

Let  us,  therefore,  become  Paclflc  minded 
as  we  have  become  Atlantic  minded. 

President  Kennedy  once  asked  us  to  think 
"Intercontlnentally"  as  Alexander  H.amllton 
had  once  asked  his  contemporaries  to  thinlc 
"contlnentally."  We  have  long  been  able  to 
think  "Atlantlcally."  Let  us  now  learn  to 
think  "Pacifically." 


October  7,  1965 
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SENATE 

Thursd.w,  October  7, 1965 

(Legislative  day  of  Friday,  October  1. 
1965) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  Father  of  our  spirits, 
whose  power  Is  unsearchable  and  whose 
judgments  are  a  great  deep,  at  the  be- 


ginning   of    today's    deliberations    we 
would  quiet  oiur  hearts  in  Thy  presence. 

Give  us  to  see  that  we  will  never  find 
Thee  in  any  mystery  that  may  be  dis- 
closed beyond  the  frontiers  of  our  pres- 
ent knowledge,  but  that  we  can  find  Thee 
in  heavenly  visions  which  are  not  de- 
nied, in  truth  that  is  not  crucified,  and 
in  faith  that  does  not  falter  though 
pressed  by  every  foe. 

O  God.  our  lives  are  so  swiftly  lived; 
as  the  flower  that  fadeth  and  the  grass 
that  withereth.  so  are  we.  yet  our  dust 
can  breathe  Thy  breath.  Our  relation- 
ships in  the  home,  on  the  street,  in  the 
church,  in  the  school.  In  the  marts  of 
trade,  and  in  the  halls  of  government 
can  make  us  partners  in  Thy  purpose 


and  intent  for  ourselves,  and  for  every 
child  of  Thine. 

Help  us  to  put  into  the  fugitive  frag- 
ments of  every  day  such  quality  of  devo- 
tion for  the  tasks  of  Thy  universal 
kingdom  of  love  that  shall  make  us  un- 
ashamed when  the  day  is  over  and  all 
the  days  are  done. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, October  6,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
October  6,  1965,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  596)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
assist  in  combating  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke,  and  related  diseases. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr,  Sickles 
of  Maryland  as  a  manager,  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  9567)  to  strengthen  the 
educational  resources  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  and  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  students  in  postsecondary 
and  higher  education,  to  fill  the  existing 
vacancy  thereon. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (3.  2232)  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  a  loan  service  of  captioned  films  for 
the  deaf,"  approved  September  2,  1958, 
as  amended,  in  order  to  further  provide 
for  a  loan  service  of  educational  media 
for  the  deaf,  and  for  other  purposes. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


DEATH  OP  MOTHER  OF  JOHN 
,       KAMPS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  sadness  that  I  received  word 
this  morning  of  the  passing  of  John 
Kamps'  mother.  John  Kamps,  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  reporter,  is,  as  was  his  moth- 
er, an  old  friend  of  many  years'  standing. 

He,  as  many  of  the  Senators  know, 
covers  certain  States  within  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  The  passing  of  Mrs. 
Kamps.  a  real  Montana  pioneer,  will  be 
regretted  by  many  people  of  our  State, 
but  she  will  be  remembered  with  kind 
thoughts  and  respect,  I  am  sure,  because 
of  the  many  contributions  she  made  to 
the  betterment  of  our  State,  our  area, 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

May  her  soul  rest  in  peace. 


REPORT  ON  U.S.  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  activities  of  the 
U.S.  Travel  Service,  for  the  6-month 
period  ended  December  31,  1964,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


BILLS     AND    JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GRUENING  (by  request) : 

S.  2610.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201(c)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  further  Fed- 
eral use  and  donation  of  exchange  sale  prop- 
erty; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gruening  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S.  2611.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  Public 
Law  874,  81st  Congress,  to  reduce  the  mini- 
mum requirement  with  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  required  to  qualify  a  local 
educational  agency  for  a  basic  grant  under 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  2612.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  Long;  and 

S.  2613.  A   bill  for   the   relief  of   Tetsuya 
Nvunata;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gruening)  : 

S.  2614.  A  bill  to  provide  for  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  statewide  exposition  to  be  held 
in  Alaska  during  1967;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 

S.  2615.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of  one  Weissenberg  rheogonlometer  for  the 
use  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America; 
and 

S.  2616.  A  bin  to  remove  the  word  "green" 
from  the  description  of  billiard  cloth  in  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.J.  Res.  115.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
that  reports  on  Imports  into  the  United 
States  Include  the  landed  value  of  articles 
Imported,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dhiksen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request) : 

S.J.  Res.  116.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  administration  and  development  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  a  national  historic 
site;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  PROP- 
ERTY  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  ACT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  201(c)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  permit  further  use  and  do- 
nation of  exchange  sale  property. 


The  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Ex- 
penditures of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
errunent  Operations,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  held  extensive  hearings  dur- 
ing the  past  summer  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  and  evaluating  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  donable  property  program, 
as  authorized,  by  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended.  During  the  hearings  we 
received  testimony  from  a  large  number 
of  witnesses,  representing  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  who  are 
directly  involved  in  the  inspection, 
screening,  and  allocation  of  surplus 
property.  All  of  the  witnesses  agreed 
that  the  donation  of  property  which  is 
surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  public  schools  and  public 
health  institutions,  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  uses  and  greatest  benefits  that 
could  be  made  of  such  property. 

As  a  general  rule  when  personal  prop- 
erty becomes  obsolete,  worn  out,  or  for 
some  other  reason  is  not  needed  by  a 
Federal  bureau  or  office,  it  is  reported 
to  a  central  office  within  the  same  de- 
partment to  ascertain  whether  it  Is 
needed  by  another  office  within  the 
agency.  If  further  utilization  is  not  in- 
dicated within  the  same  agency,  the 
property  is  then  classified  as  "excess  to 
its  needs"  and  reported  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  Govern- 
ment-wide screening. 

As  the  GSA  receives  the  information  of 
excess  property  from  the  reporting  agen- 
cies, it  prepares  detailed  listings  for  cir- 
culation to  other  departments  or  agen- 
cies within  the  Government  to  determine 
whether  the  property  is,  first,  needed  by 
another  department;  or  second,  becomes 
surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. After  this  screening  is  com- 
pleted and  no  Federal  use  is  indicated 
by  any  agency  the  property  is  then  made 
available  for  donation  for  health,  educa- 
tion, or  civil  defense  purposes. 

This  procedure  for  screening  surplus 
property  has  been  in  effect  for  almost  20 
years  during  which  time  more  than  $4 
billion — in  acquisition  cost — of  surplus 
has  been  made  available  to  4.000  health 
and  medical  institutions  and  over  30,000 
schools,  colleges,  and  educational  activi- 
ties throughout  the  United  States.  Un- 
der this  program  a  substantial  amount  of 
classroom  equipment,  furniture,  fixtures, 
and  many  items  of  supply  have  been 
made  available  to  many  schools  which 
would  not  have  otherwise  been  able  to 
purchase  such  material. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  sub- 
committee it  was  revealed  that  unneeded 
property  is  sold  by  the  holding  agency 
before  it  becomes  excess  or  surplus 
thereby  diverting  much-needed  property 
away  from  the  State  and  local  schools. 
Should  this  practice  continue  and  should 
the  Department  of  Defense  change  its 
regulations,  no  property  will  be  available 
for  donation  to  schools  and  the  intent  of 
Congress  will  be  destroyed  by  depart- 
mental regulations. 

The  subcommittee  has  received  many 
letters  and  communications  from  teach- 
ers, school  officials,  and  educators 
throughout  the  country  stating  that  the 
property  received  by  their  schools 
through  the  donation  program  had  been 
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Invaluable  to  the  health  and  education 
of  school-age  children  and  students. 
They  have  recommended  that  the  Con- 
gress strengthen  the  program  and  make 
more  surplus  property  available  for  edu- 
cational use.  They  have  also  complained 
that  a  substantial  amount  of  property 
which  is  usable  and  needed  for  educa- 
tional purposes  is  now  sold  by  Federal 
agencies  before  it  becomes  surplus.  In 
some  Instances  the  schools  have  been 
compelled  to  bid  against  the  surplus 
dealers  in  order  to  obtain  the  property 
for  public  use.  We  believe  this  property 
belongs  to  all  of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  and  should  therefore  be  made 
available  for  public  use  rather  than  sold. 
We  believe  greater  benefit  will  accrue 
to  more  people  through  the  donation 
program  than  by  turning  such  property 
over  to  jobbers  or  speculators  in  Govern- 
ment surplus.  For  these  reasons  I  have 
Introduced  this  bill  and  believe  that 
when  our  study  of  this  program  both 
here  and  at  certain  overseas  installations 
is  completed  we  will  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  prove  the  need  for  this  and  possi- 
bly other  amendments  to  the  Property 

Act. 

The  amendment  that  I  have  introduced 
today  is  not  intended  to  curtail  or  jeop- 
ardize Federal  utilization  of  excess 
property  but  is  designed  to  clarify  the 
law.  and  establish  for  all  time  a  proce- 
dure that  will  be  clear  to  the  people  re- 
sponsible for  administering  the  law.  that 
such  property  shall  be  disposed  of  in  the 
following  order:  First,  make  available  for 
Federal  utilization  under  202(a)  of  the 
act:  second,  made  available  for  donation 
under  section  203  (j )  of  the  act :  and  third, 
made  available  for  exchange  sale  or  sold 
to  the  public. 

It  is  understood  that  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  will  cause  a  slight  reduction  in 
th^  revenue  received  by  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  and  reduce  the  aug- 
mentation of  agency  appropriations,  but 
the  overall  effect  will  be  negligible  com- 
pared to  the  benefits  which  will  accrue 
to  health  and  education. 

This  amendment  Is  long  past  due  and 
I  believe  that  it  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  everyone  concerned  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  surplus  property  program. 
It  will  (a)  clarify  the  purpose  and  Intent 
of  the  law.  (b)  bring  about  uniformity  in 
the  disposal  procedures,  (c)  make  more 
property  available  for  educational  use 
and  (d)  Increase  eflBciency  and  reduce 
paperwork. 

Mr,  President,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  donation  of  surplus  property  for 
use  by  schools  and  colleges  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  youth  of  this  country  will  bene- 
fit our  children,  our  community  and  our 
country  for  less  money  than  anything  we 
could  do  in  our  aid  to  education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  RXTS- 
SELL  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair). 
The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2610)  to  amend  section 
201(c)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  to  per- 
mit further  Federal  use  and  donation  of 
exchange  sale  property,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Gruening,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  t\vice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


VS.  PARTICIPATION  IN  EXPOSITION 

TO  BE  HELD  IN  ALASKA  DURINQ 

1967 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  U.S.  participation  in  the 
statewide  exposition  to  be  held  in  Alaska 
during  1967  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commei'ce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  biU  (S.  2614)  to  provide  for  U.S. 
participation  in  the  statewide  exposition 
to  be  held  in  Alaska  during  1967,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bartlett  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gruening),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


REQUIREMENT  THAT  REPORTS  ON 
IMPORTS      INTO      THE      UNITED 

.  STATES  INCLUDE  THE  LANDED 
VALUE  OF  ARTICLES  IMPORTED 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  concerned  with 
statements  that  have  been  made  In 
respect  to  the  size  of  the  surplus  In  our 
balance  of  trade  account.  This  of 
course  is  but  one  facet  of  our  balance  of 
payments,  but  the  unusually  high  mer- 
chandise export  surpluses  that  have  been 
reported  have  been  used  as  evidence  of 
our  competitive  prowess  in  international 
trade  as  well  as  determining  our  position 
in  respect  to  the  balance  of  payments. 
Let  me  list  at  this  point  the  surpluses 
that  have  been  announced  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  for  the  preceding 
17  years — value  In  millions  of  dollars: 

Balance  of  merchandise  trade: 

1948 6.  509 

1949 5, 413 

1950 _ 1. 119 

1951 2, 969 

1952 2.  451 

1953 1.  349 

1954 2.  563 

1955 2.  803 

1956 4,  564 

1957 6.  252 

1958 S,  118 

1959 T79 

1960 4.  592 

1961 6.  439 

1962 4.  556 

1963 6,  289 

1964 8,  939 

They  appear  In  table  1,  page  3,  Over- 
seas Business  Reports,  August  1965,  UJ3. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  President,  these  figures  are  Impos- 
ing Indeed,  but  the  question  is  how  truly 
do  they  reflect  the  actual  situation  in 
regard  to  our  real  balance  of  trade?  In 
other  words  how  do  we  actually  calculate 
our  balance,  what  factors  are  Included? 
These  questions  must  be  answered  before 
we  can  furnish  a  correct  answer  to  two 
most  important  questions.  One  is  of 
course  important  to  our  domestic  indus- 
try and  that  question  is.  Are  we  really 
competitive  in  world  trade,  so  much  that 
we  can  risk  another  round  of  tarifT  re- 
ductions in  the  negotiations  currently 
underway  at  Geneva?    These  surpluses 


would  indicate  that  we  are  competitive, 
that  is  why  we  must  examine  them  more 
closely.  The  second  question  relates  to 
our  balance  of  payments.  If  our  trade 
surplus,  representing  a  plus  factor  in  de- 
termining our  balance  of  payments,  Is 
not  of  the  actual  magnitude  represented 
then  of  course  our  situation  in  respect  to 
our  balance  of  payments  becomes  some- 
what more  clouded.  All  the  more  reason 
then  why  the  method  of  calculation  we 
employ  in  arriving  at  our  balance  of  trade 
should  be  more  closely  examined. 

I  discussed  this  matter  at  a  recent 
hearing  before  the  Finance  Committee 
with  Secretary  Fowler  when  he  testified 
at  the  hearings  on  H.R.  8147,  an  act  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  exemption 
from  duty  for  returning  residents.  The 
discussion  appears  on  pages  29  and  30 
of  the  hearings. 

Later,  Mr,  President,  I  examined  a 
statement  presented  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Finance  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  which 
statement  was  prepared  by  Mr.  O.  R. 
Strackbein  of  the  Nationwide  Commit- 
tee on  Import-Export  Policy.  I  felt  that 
the  paper  went  directly  to  the  two  ques- 
tions I  have  listed  above,  although  not 
perhaps  in  as  much  detail  as  might  have 
been  possible.  After  discussing  this  mat- 
ter with  Mr.  Strackbein  he  prepared  a 
second  paper  that  goes  into  much  greater 
detail  in  this  field  than  did  the  first. 
These  two  papers  give  an  extremely  clear 
analysis  of  this  particular  problem,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  re- 
produced in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  It  ap- 
pears that  our  trade  position  Is  chang- 
ing, at  least  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
indicated  this  in  a  recent  speech  in  New 
York  on  September  23.  In  his  prepared 
remarks  he  said : 

We  especially  need  to  boost  exports  In 
order  to  offset  the  substantial  rise  tn  Im- 
ports. Our  exports  for  the  first  7  months 
of  1965  are  running  only  IVi  percent  above 
those  for  the  same  period  In  1964.  But  our 
Imports  are  running  12  percent  higher. 
This  is  a  perilous  cut  into  our  trade  sur- 
plus.   It  must  not  continue. 

I  quite  agree  with  that  statement,  Mr. 
President,  but  I  question  whether  this 
trend  will  be  stopped  by  further  reduc- 
tions in  duty  before  our  international 
competitive  position  becomes  more  fa- 
vorable. In  view  of  the  wide  range  and 
importance  of  Secretary  Connor's  speech, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDING  0FFIC:ER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  provide  more  information  on 
our  trade  balance  and  to  focus  attention 
more  closely  on  our  international  com- 
petitive position,  I  think  It  essential  that 
our  system  of  reporting  trade  statistics 
be  expanded.  To  achieve  this,  Mr. 
President,  I  Introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  Joint  resolution.    This  Joint 
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resolution  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  report  all  imports  into  the 
United  States  at  the  ports  of  entry  on 
the  basis  of  ci.f.  values,  representinig  the 
foreign  value  plus  the  insurance  and 
shipping  charges  incident  to  landing  the 
Imported  merchandise  at  the  port  of 
entry.  It  would  not  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  discontinue  the  present  system  of 
reporting  but  would  only  have  the  effect 
of  providing  additional,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment, very  pertinent  information.  In 
addition  the  joint  resolution  provides 
that  subsidized  exports  be  more  clearly 
identified  so  as  to  give  us  a  somewhat 
better  picture  of  our  trade  position. 

I  would  also  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
could  look  into  this  matter  and  perhaps 
In  January  provide  us  with  statistics  on 
trade  adjusted  so  as  to  reflect  landed 
value  of  imports  for  at  least  3  or  4  pre- 
ceding years.  This  would  be  most  help- 
ful, I  believe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  115)  to 
require  that  reports  on  imports  into  the 
United  States  include  the  landed  value 
of  articles  imported,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr,  Dirksen,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
Exhibit  1 
Balance-of-Patments  Pboblem 

(Statement  of  O.  R.  Strackbein,  chairman, 
the    Nationwide    Committee    on    Import- 
Export  Policy,  before  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  Subcommittee  on 
International  Finance,  August  6,  1965) 
In    discussing    the    balance-of-payments 
problem  the  tendency  is  to  treat  it  as  if  it 
were  an  independent  entity,  a  disease,  so  to 
Bpeak.  to  be  treated  by  specific  medication. 
This   is   an   unfortunate   tendency   because 
the  problem  is  not  a  thing  in  itself,  but  a 
reflection   of   the  effects  not  only  of  basic 
policies  but  of  Independent  developments. 
Some  of  the  latter,  such  as  rapid  and  uneven 
technological  advancement  in  the  world,  dif- 
ferent levels  of  wages  and  productivity,  etc., 
lie  outside  of  the  field  of  conscious  policy 
formation.    Some   aspects   of   the    problem 
may  therefore  caU  for  different   treatment 
from  that  called  for  by  other  aspects. 

There  has  been  fairly  general  agreement 
among  the  witnesses  on  the  elements  of  sur- 
pluses and  deficiencies  and  on  the  magni- 
tude of  the  overall  American  payments  defi- 
cit. As  usual  there  is  some  obscuration  of 
the  problem  because  of  the  Intrusion  of  the 
mechanics  of  Interest  rates,  flow  of  Invest- 
ment, financial  liquidity,  etc.;  and  compli- 
cations arising  from  the  effects  of  cross  cur- 
rents of  policies.  The  general  agreement  on 
the  magnitude  of  the  deficit  may  Itself,  more- 
over, rest  on  a  highly  dubious  base. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  discussion  has 
been  in  the  form  of  explanations  of  why  the 
United  States  finds  itself  in  the  position 
that  Is  troubling  us  today. 

Some  have  concluded  that  we  are  very 
well  off  Indeed,  since  our  foreign  assets  seem 
to  be  in  the  magnitude  of  $85  billion  while 
foreign  claims  against  us  are  in  the  magni- 
tude of  some  $50  billion.  The  American- 
owned  foreign  assets  Include  not  only  plants 
and  equipment  but  such  real  properties  as 
are  owned  by  our  nationals  abroad,  includ- 
ing mine  property,  land,  oil  wells,  etc.  The 
trouble  with  such  satisfaction  as  may  be 
derived  from  contemplation  of  the  two  mag- 
nitudes is  that  it  is  not  unlike  the  trouble 
of  the  real  estate  owner  who  finds  himself 


land  poor.  In  the  present  instance  the  na- 
ture of  foreign  claims  against  us  are  poten- 
tially BO  much  faster  on  the  draw  than  our 
claims  against  other  countries  that  in  a  con- 
test we  would  be  full  of  holes  before  we  had 
our  six  gun  out  of  the  holster.  Short-term 
claims  against  us  aggregated  $28.69  billion  at 
the  end  of  January  1965. 

Again,  there  are  those  who  would  be  hap- 
py to  get  out  from  luider  the  t3rranny  of 
gold  as  they  call  it — or  the  superstition  of 
gold,  as  they  may  prefer,  thus  Indicating 
that  the  magnitude  of  our  gold  hoard  Is  Ir- 
relevant. The  present  level  of  $13.9  billion 
Is  then  naturally  neither  Inadequate  nor  a 
matter  of  concern.  These  sophisticates  are 
so  emancipated  from  the  ties  that  bind  peo- 
ple to  customary  practices  that  they  can- 
not understand  that  the  vanguard  must  not 
get  too  far  out  front.  The  value  of  the 
rear  is  often  recognized  only  belatedly,  as 
when  the  front  gets  cut  off  from  it.  Then 
it  is  sometimes  too  late  to  bring  up  the 
rear.  Psychologically  gold  Is  still  very  Im- 
portant; and  in  the  commercial  and  busi- 
ness world  psychology  Is  also  Important, 
sometimes  supremely  so.  Such  Intangible 
elements  as  confidence,  trust  and  credit  are 
of  psychological  origin  and  cannot  be 
disrupted  without  courting  serious  conse- 
quences. 

If  gold  were  of  no  importance,  the  present 
heavy  drain  on  our  supply,  which  Is,  aa  Just 
remarked,  now  down  to  about  $13.9  billion, 
or  the  lowest  level  since  the  late  1930's,  we 
should  not  be  worried.  These  hearings  would 
not  be  necessary.  Moreover,  If  economic 
theory  were  worth  more  than  Its  weight  in 
words,  the  international  economic  order 
should  correct  Itself, 

That  self -correction  does  not  occur  Is  at- 
tributable to  two  facts.  One  is  that  controls 
interfere  with  the  free  play  of  economic  laws; 
and  the  whole  financial  world  is  today  oper- 
ating under  various  controls.  This  fact  does 
not  discredit  the  theories  as  theories  but 
makes  them  rather  useless  as  points  of  refer- 
ence. The  other  fact  Is  that  economic  self- 
correctlon  has  nearly  always  been  a  harsh 
operation,  caiislng  more  pain  than  people 
were  willing  to  bear.  Therefore,  in  our 
present-day  softness  we  shrink  from  the 
prospect. 

One  example  of  the  failure  of  self-correc- 
tion has  become  very  apparent  in  recent 
years.  It  was  a  favorite  response  by  those 
who  defended  the  heavy  outflow  of  American 
dollars  that  the  dollars  would  come  back  In 
the  form  of  orders  for  our  goods.  Now  the 
evidence  Is  no  longer  rebuttable  that  this  has 
not  happened.    Let  me  cite  a  few  complaints. 

Mr.  G.  Griffith  Johnson.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  testifying 
before  this  subconunlttee  on  March  16,  ob- 
served :  "The  question  may  be  raised  whether 
much  quicker  progress  In  ovir  exports  could 
be  made  If  those  countries  which  are  com- 
plaining about  excess  dollars  created  by  our 
deficits  would  spend  them  on  imports  from 
the  United  States." 

The  same  witness  had  Just  said  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph:  "Our  postwar  trade  rec- 
ord— and  our  trade  performance  last  year — 
has  made  clear  that,  overall,  our  industry 
and  agriculture  are  able  to  compete.  It  is 
the  opportunity  to  compete  which  we  believe 
a  successful  Kennedy  round  wUl  help  to 
maintain  and  enhance." 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  might  have  said,  these 
two  statements  Just  don't  "scour."  There  Is 
then  a  great  mystery  where  none  need  be 
found.  If  these  other  countries  have  dollars 
burning  their  pockets  and  we  have  vast  ship- 
loads of  competitive  goods  we  would  like  to 
sell  them,  why  do  they  turn  away?  The  an- 
swer should  not  be  far  to  find. 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  statement  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  had  said:  "Our  trade  per- 
formance has,  on  the  whole,  been  an  encovir- 
aglng    demonstration    of   the    fundamental 


competltivenees  of  American  Industry  and 
agriculture." 

Mr.  Woodllef  Thomas,  chief  economist,  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Ciurency  Committee,  In 
a  commentary  on  these  hearings  during  tha 
first  week,  March  9-11,  1965,  posed  the  ques- 
tion: "Why  have  recent  large  outflows  of  dol- 
lars not  been  matched  by  increased  exports? 
Why  do  foreigners  prefer  to  buUd  up  llqiild 
dollar  balances  and  eventually  withdraw 
gold,  rather  than  use  dollars  to  buy  more 
n.S.  goods  and  services  or  make  long-term 
Investments  in  this  country?  What  are  the 
implications  of  this  accumulation  of  dollar 
Uquidlty?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  more  questions  like 
that  and  we  may  come  on  the  traU  of  some 
truths  that  seem  to  be  very  elusive  or  mys- 
terious or  at  least  seem  to  be  skirted  by  the 
official  witnesses.  They,  the  official  witnesses, 
seem  to  cross  and  recross  their  trails  rather 
than  taking  out  after  the  real  quarry.  I  say 
this  in  all  due  respect;  for  we  should  keep  in 
mind  that  official  witnesses  have  to  foot  the 
line  of  established  policy.    More  on  this  later. 

Economists,  on  their  part,  should  not  be 
surprised  if  classical  economic  laws  fall  by 
the  wayside.  Official  interferences  with 
laissez  faire  principles  are  indeed  designed  to 
disrupt  the  play  of  economic  forces  because  it 
is  thought  and  presumed  that  controls  that 
obey  certain  lines  of  planning  are  superior 
to  the  free  play  of  market  forces.  I  do  not 
say  that  this  is  right  or  wrong.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  not  being  able  to  eat  your  cake 
and  still  have  It.  If  market  forces  are  set 
aside  in  deference  to  the  exercise  of  con- 
scious, thought-out  Interferences,  It  would 
be  rash  at  the  same  time,  to  expect  the  bene- 
fits that  might  come  from  the  free  play  of 
the  market.  It  Is  not  possible  to  abolish  the 
free  market  and  yet  enjoy  its  benefits. 

The  contradictions  that  have  been  paraded 
before  this  subcommittee  have  been  very  im- 
pressive. Equally  so  has  been  the  shying 
away  from  some  unpalatable  facts  that  have 
not  been  disclosed  by  the  official  witnesses.  If 
they  have  indeed  been  discovered.  The  con- 
tradictions, to  repeat,  seem  to  me  to  come  to 
rest  on  the  fact  that  previously  assumed 
positions  must  be  defended — one  such,  for 
example,  as  the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff  re- 
ductions. All  sorts  of  odd  arguments  must 
be  contrived  in  order  to  square  avallabla 
data  with  preconceived  ends. 

The  burden  thus  placed  on  official  wit- 
nesses borders  on  the  superhimian.  All  data 
must  support  the  existing  trade  policy.  It 
was  Procrustes  who  solved  the  problem  of 
his  Iron  bed  by  either  cutting  off  or  stretch- 
ing the  legs  of  his  victims  to  make  them 
fit  the  bed.  Official  witnesses  learn  to  be- 
come experts  at  both  surgery  and  traction. 
They  must  learn  how  to  amputate  and  how 
to  stretch  the  facts. 

Having  said  this,  several  supporting  exam- 
ples are  called  for.  Let  me  quote  again  from 
Assistant  Secretary  Johnson:  "Since  the 
formation  of  the  European  Common  Market 
and  the  Eizropean  Free  Trade  Association 
(EFTA)  tariffs  among  the  member  countries 
have  been  reduced  70  percent.  In  a  few  years, 
member  covmtrles  of  these  groupings  will  pay 
no  tariffs  at  all  on  their  exports  to  each  other. 
By  contrast  •  •  •  our  exporters  will  face  seri- 
ous tariff  barriers." 

The  upshot  is  that  the  Kennedy  round  is 
needed  as  a  means  of  lowering  those  tariff 
barriers.  This  will  have  the  further  benefi- 
cial effect  of  reducing  the  Incentive  of  our 
overseas  investors  to  "get  inside  these  bar- 
riers." This  is  to  say  our  capital  outflow 
would  be  slowed  down;  and  that,  of  course, 
is  very  much  in  keeping  with  the  present 
governmental  Improvisations. 

Several  comments  are  In  order.  One  of 
these  comments  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
question,  after  this  further  quotation  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary:  "Dividing  the  world 
Into  two  groups — Western  E\irope,  Japan,  and 
Canada  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rest  of  Uis 
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world  on  the  other — we  find  that  In  1964  we 
ran  a  commercial  surplus  of  between  $3.9 
billion  and  84  billion  with  the  advanced 
countries  and  a  commercial  deQclt  between 
$200  and  $300  million  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  •  •  •.  More  than  75  percent  of  the 
conunercial  surplus  was  with  the  Common 
Market.  Our  increase  In  exports  to  the  Com- 
mon Market  since  1960  has  been  almost 
double  the  Increase  In  our  Imports  from 
there — about  $1  billion  of  exports  as  against 
something  under  $500  million  of  Increased 
Imports." 

My  question  la,  with  such  a  record  of  ex- 
ports to  the  Common  Market  since  1960.  a 
time  during  which  the  Inside  tariff  was  being 
drastically  reduced  by  the  EEC.  what  Is  the 
worry?  Why  do  we  need  the  Kennedy  round 
to  open  the  market  still  wider?  Evidently 
we  have  had  rather  UbA'al  access  If  our  ex- 
ports have  Increased  by  a  billion  dollars  to 
that  area  while  our  Iniports  from  there  In- 
creased only  half  as  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  let  me  say  that  there 
Is  Indeed  something  to  worry  about,  but  not 
In  the  premises  pointed  to  by  Mr.  Johnson. 

We  have  Indeed  Increased  our  exports  to 
the  EEC  at  a  lively  pace;  but  this  was  not 
really  the  result  of  a  competitive  process. 
Our  Investment  In  the  Common  Market  has 
been  running  at  a  high  level,  as  we  all  know. 
This  flow  sucked  in  with  it  a  great  volume  of 
U.S.-made  machinery.  Between  1959  and 
1963  our  machinery  exports  to  the  EEC  coun- 
tries (Conunon  Market)  Increased  from  $336 
million  to  $874  or  over  $500  million.  This 
increase  of  Itself  waa^nough  to  account  for 
the  increase  noted  In  oVir  exports  to  that  area 
by  Mr.  Johnson.  \ 

What  does  this  mean  for  our  future  exports 
In  all  reasonable  expectation?  It  will  mean 
a  falling  off  of  such  machinery  exports  If  o\ir 
investments  trail  off.  It  will  also  mean  that 
from  the  investments  we  have  already  made 
In  the  Common  Market  will  spring  a  high 
output  of  varied  products  to  be  sold  within 
the  customs  union  rather  than  shipping  them 
In  from  this  country.  Also,  we  may  expect 
considerable  exportation  from  the  EEC  base 
of  our  Investors  to  third  countries  rather 
than  from  the  United  States.  In  yet  other 
cases  sales  will  even  be  made  in  this  country 
from  the  EEC  bases,  as  is  already  being  done 
In  some  instances. 

To  this  extent  Mr.  Johnson  has  something 
to  worry  about;  but  it  Is  not  something  the 
Kennedy  round  would  correct.  Rather,  the 
Kennedy  round  would  aggravate  our  prob- 
lem: for  we  must  keep  In  mind  that  we  are 
pledged  to  slash  our  own  tariff  rates  in  half 
under  that  round  with  "a  bare  minimum  of 
exceptions."  according  to  the  ground  rules 
agreed  to  by  the  President's  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations,  Mr.  Chris- 
tian Herter. 

Such  tariff  reduction  would  open  this  mar- 
ket to  an  onslaught  not  only  from  the  EEC 
countries  but  from  EFTA  and  Japan,  such 
as  we  have  not  yet  wltncpsed.  We  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  those  countries  have 
been  quite  well  absorbed  at  home  but  that 
they  win  soon  catch  up  with  the  home  mar- 
ket. When  they  turn  around  toward  us,  the 
lid  may  well  blow  off. 

Let  me  quote  a  little  more — still  from  Mr. 
Johnson.  In  the  same  paper  he  observed: 
"I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  tariffs. 
We  have  made  remarkable  progress  In  re- 
ducing tariffs  among  developed  countries 
since  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram was  Instituted  In  the  early  1930'8,  and 
particularly  through  the  negotiations  held 
under  GATT  since  shortly  after  World  War 
n." 

If  we  did  Indeed  do  so  well  In  ovir  bar- 
gaining down  foreign  tariffs  why  will  we 
then  still  face  serious  tariff  barriers  going 
into  the  Common  Market  after  the  customs 
union  Is  completed? 

It  may  be  appropriate  here  to  quote  from 
another  source,  to  throw  some  needed  light 


on  the  "remarkable  progress"  we  have  made 
In  reducing  tariffs  "among  the  developed 
countries."  as  Mr.  Johnson  observed. 

The  EFTA  Reporter,  publication  of  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association,  for  May 
7.  1963,  No.  72.  had  this  to  say  about  the 
postwar  reduction  of  trade  barriers:  "the  tar- 
iff reductions  negotiated  through  GATT  In 
the  conference  at  Geneva  In  1947,  at  Annecy 
In  1949,  at  Torquay  In  1951  and  at  Geneva 
m  1956,  were  of  limited  value  In  freeing 
trade.  Their  principal  achievement  was  to 
reduce  the  barriers  to  trade  with  the  United 
States  market,  which  made  a  contribution 
to  European  recovery." 

The  trade  conferences  cited  In  the  quota- 
tion were  the  principal  ones  dedicated  to 
world  tariff  reductions.  Only  the  one  of  1960 
was  omitted,  and  It  was  of  minor  conse- 
quence. 

These  words  do  not  comport  with  the 
"remarkable  progress  in  reducing  tariffs 
among  developed  countries  as  expressed  by 
Mr.  Johnson.  "Limited  value  in  freeing 
trade,"  as  the  EFTA  expressed  It,  does  not 
harmonize  with  "remarkable  progress,"  un- 
less making  any  progress  at  all  was  regarded 
as  "remarkable." 

There  is  a  further  comment  possible  on 
this  point  that  confirms  the  EFTA  state- 
ment while  contradicting  Mr.  Johnson's.  It 
Is  a  well-known  fact  that  European  tariffs 
were  distinctly  lower  than  our  own  In  1934 
w^hen  the  trade  agreements  program  was  In- 
augurated. We  have  cut  our  tariff  one  way 
or  another  by  an  average  of  about  80  per- 
cent since  that  time.  If  the  EEC  countries 
had  done  anything  comparable,  which  they 
did  not,  despite  all  claims  of  State  Depart- 
ment oCBcials  to  the  contrary,  our  exporters 
would  not  now  be  faced  with  "serious  tariff 
barriers"  going  Into  the  EEC. 

The  fact  of  the  case  comes  much  closer 
to  the  unilateral  tariff  dismantlement  by  this 
country,  as  indicated  In  the  EFTA  stite- 
ment.  Moreover,  we  have  not  had  recourse 
to  nontarlff  trade  barriers  to  a  degree  com- 
parable with  that  of  Europe  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  upshot  of  these  observations  Is  that 
the  official  posture  In  this  field  is  essentially 
false.  Just  as  It  wns  previously  false  to  argue 
that  our  expatriated  dollars  would  surely 
come  back  to  us.  Now  that  the  facts  are 
overwhelmingly  to  the  contrary  other  false 
arguments  are  seized  upon. 

The  fact  is  that  we  did  not  make  "re- 
markable progress  in  reducing  tariffs  among 
developed  countries." 

Also,  it  Is  not  t*ae  that  the  further  sharp 
tariff  reductions  under  the  Kennedy  round 
are  necessary  to  stanch  the  outflow  of  yet 
more  Investment  capital,  or  that  we  would 
export  more  to  the  EEC  countries  If  their 
outer  tariffs  were  reduced.  If  our  invest- 
ment flow  were  retarded  we  would  lose  in 
machinery  exports  perhaps  more  than  we 
could  gain  in  exports  of  the  products  that 
our  foreign  Installations  were  designed  to 
produce.  We  are  already  over  there  In  such 
force  that  we  may  as  well  forget  the  Idea 
that  an  opening  of  the  EEC  market  would 
lead  the  way  to  vast  exports  of  consumer 
goods  from  here,  such  as  washing  machines, 
radios.  TV  sets,  automobiles,  refrigerators, 
etc.  Our  own  investors  within  the  market 
will  supply  these  goods  and  then  will  them- 
selves not  be  anxious  to  see  the  outer  tariff 
come  down. 

The  slashing  of  the  outer  EEC  tariffs  would 
place  us  In  the  position  of  having  first  en- 
couraged vast  Investments  by  our  indus- 
tries in  the  Common  Market  and  In  the 
EFTA,  and  then  rendering  the  Investments 
less  Justified  and  less  attractive.  We  did  as 
much  In  the  encouragement  of  raw  cotton 
production  all  over  the  world.  When  our 
exports  fell  off  seriously  as  foreign  cotton 
production  responded  to  our  aid.  we  began 
competing  heavily  with  the  production  of 
the  countries  we  had  helped,  by  subsidizing 
our  exports.    Moreover,  to  rectify  things  at 


home,  we  were  forced  into  a  series  of  meas- 
ures designed  to  ward  off  the  111  effects  of 
previous  measures  on  our  own  textile  Indus- 
try; and  we  are  not  yet  through  with  the 
chain  reactions. 

The  Common  Market  was  not  created  as 
an  outlet  for  the  products  of  our  mass  pro- 
ducers of  consumer  goods.  Any  notion  that 
It  was  would  be  naive.  The  operation  was 
entered  into  for  the  benefit  of  the  constitu- 
ent countries,  and  In  that  sense  It  has  to 
date  been  pleasingly  successful,  although  It 
must  be  said  that  the  progress  of  Japan  has 
outstripped  both  the  EEC  and  EFTA  with- 
out benefit  of  a  customs  union  or  a  conunon 
market. 

Another  aspect  of  our  balance-of-pa3rment8 
difficulties  revolves  around  our  foreign  aid 
outlays.  There  are  those  who  maintain  that 
elimination  of  foreign  aid  would  go  far 
toward  bringing  our  International  transac- 
tions Into  balance.  Then  there  are  those 
who  say  that  our  export  surplus  would  fall 
by  an  amount  almost  equal  to  any  reduction 
In  foreign  aid.  Therefore  elimination  of 
foreign  aid  would  not  help.  Our  export  sur- 
plus would  shrink  and  leave  us  where  we 
were.  In  fact  the  AID  testimony  Is  being 
pointed  In  the  direction  of  seeking  support 
of  domestic  manufacturers  who  have  come 
to  have  a  vested  Interest  In  vast  exports  at- 
tributable to  foreign  aid.  According  to 
Senator  Hart  AID  financed  45  percent  of  all 
U.S.  exports  of  fertilizers,  37  percent  of  all 
exports  of  railway  equipment  and  30  percent 
of  all  U.S.  exports  of  Iron  and  steel  mill 
products. 

Mr.  David  Bell.  Administrator  of  AID,  In 
testimony  before  this  subcommittee  on 
March  9  was  quite  positive  that  there  is  "no 
direct  relation  between  aid  and  an  outflow 
of  gold  to  AID  recipients."  He  maintained 
that  "the  reverse  Is  true."  He  said  that 
"85  percent  of  new  obligations  are  being 
committed  for  direct  expenditure  In  the 
United  States."  He  has  no  more  occasions 
than  one  called  attention  of  manufacturers 
and  producers  to  their  financial  stake  In  the 
program  to  enlist  their  support  against  re- 
duction of  the  outlays. 

Let  that  be  as  It  may.  The  fact  that  for- 
eign aid  has  boosted  our  exports  detracts 
materially  from  the  brilliance  of  our  $6  to  $7 
billion  surplus  In  our  merchandise  export- 
Import  account.  For  example,  In  1963  some 
30  percent  of  our  total  farm  exports  moved 
out  under  foreign  aid.  Additional  quantities 
moved  under  export  subsidies,  especially  raw 
cotton,  wheat  and  wheat  flour.  These  latter 
shipments  to  Europe  and  Japan,  although 
heavily  subsidized,  are  reported  In  our  offi- 
cial statistics  as  "commercial  exports"  and 
are  counted  as  evidence  that  we  are  competi- 
tive in  foreign  markets. 

In  the  official  reports  on  our  foreign  trade 
there  continues  to  be  further  confusion  or 
coverup  which  adds  to  the  obscuration  of 
the  vital  facts.  One  example  of  this  Is  the 
Insistence  on  classifying  subsidized  exports 
of  wheat  and  cotton  as  "commercial  exports" 
so  long  as  they  are  not  a  part  of  foreign  aid. 
It  will  be  helpful  to  quote  Assistant  Secretary 
Johnson  once  more:  "our  (agricultural)  ex- 
ports to  these  six  countries  (Common  Mar- 
ket) Increased  from  $1.2  billion  to  $1.4  billion 
from  1963  to  1964 — all  of  them  commercial." 

Please  note:  "All  of  them  conunercial." 
The  same  thing  is  said  about  our  exports  of 
subsidized  farm  products  to  Japan  and  to 
the  EFTA  countries:  all  of  them  are  classi- 
fied as  "commercial." 

The  error,  or  whatever  It  may  be,  lies  In 
the  citing  of  our  "surplus"  In  "commercial" 
exports,  which  In  1964  was  between  $3.9  and 
$4  billion  according  to  Mr.  Johnson,  as 
evidence  of  our  competitive  stature.  This 
means  that  our  exports  of  subsidized  wheat, 
wheat  flour,  cotton,  and  dairy  products  to 
the  EEC  and  EFTA  countries  and  to  Japan 
are  Included  In  the  "surplus"  that  is  said 
to  reflect  our  competitive  capability. 
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These  subsidized  exports  do  not  belong  In 
the  "commercial"  category  If  by  "commer- 
cial" we  mean  "competitive"  exports.  The 
volume  of  these  exports  reached  $1.38  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1963-64. 

The  fact  Is  that  our  competitive  capabili- 
ties melt  away  very  rapidly  If  we  delve  a  little 
further  Into  the  character  of  our  official 
trade  statistics  and  also  Into  the  makeup 
of  the  exports  and  their  trend.  What  Is 
left  In  a  macabre  finding  that  casts  a  pale 
light  on  our  vaunted  competitiveness. 

It  is  only  beginning  to  dawn  upon  us,  and 
very  slowly,  it  must  be  said,  that  there  Is 
a  rather  gross  discrepancy  between  our  offi- 
cial trade  statistics  and  those  of  other  coun- 
tries. With  few  exceptions  other  countries 
record  their  Imports  on  a  CIF  basis,  mean- 
ing that  marine  Insvirance  and  freight 
charges  are  added  to  the  Invoice  prices,  while 
we  record  foreign  Invoice  value,  without 
adding  shipping  costs  to  this  country. 
Should  we  follow  the  system  in  use  in  nearly 
all  of  the  remainder  of  the  world,  our  1964 
Imports  of  $18.6  billion  would  have  been 
expanded  by  perhaps  15  percent  and  this 
would  have  brought  them  to  a  level  of  about 
$21.4  billion.  This  would  reduce  our  so- 
called  commercial  export  surplvis  for  1964 
from  $3.9-$4  billion  to  a  magnitude  nearer 
$1  billion,  and  to  a  deficit  If  we  subtract  the 
$1.38  billion. 

Add  to  this  shrinkage  a  few  more  facts 
that  should  be  before  the  American  public, 
and  the  statement  that  "our  trade  per- 
formance has,  on  the  whole,  been  an  en- 
couraging demonstration  of  the  fundamen- 
tal competitiveness  of  American  Indxistry 
and  agriculture" — this  statement  previously 
quoted  from  Mr.  Johnson,  I  say,  becomes  un- 
intelligible. 

From  1953  to  1962  the  exports  of  the 
United  States  rose  only  4.7  percent  by  vol- 
ume, according  to  tables  in  the  statistical 
yearbook  of  the  United  Nations  for  1963.  the 
latest  edition  (table  164,  p.  488).  Italy,  by 
contrast,  expanded  her  exports  during  the 
same  period  by  416  percent;  Japan,  by  369 
percent;  West  Germany,  by  202  percent;  the 
Netherlands  and  France,  by  125  percent  and 
118  percent  respectively.  The  United  King- 
dom rose  by  30  percent. 

It  will  be  said,  and  properly  so,  that  the 
other  countries  were  still  at  a  low  level  In 
1953.  If  we  then  take  the  measure  from  1957, 
the  results,  while  less  sensational,  neverthe- 
less leave  no  doubt  of  the  trend.  The  United 
States  was  again  at  the  foot  of  the  list,  with 
an  increase  of  a  bare  1.8  i>€rcent  by  volume. 
Italy  again  took  the  lead  with  an  export  in- 
crease by  volume  of  152  percent.  She  was 
followed  by  Japan,  as  before,  with  90  per- 
cent; France,  with  66  percent;  Holland,  with 
60  percent,  and  West  Germany,  with  47  per- 
cent. England  again  was  next  to  this  coun- 
try In  the  meagerness  of  her  export  expan- 
sion by  volume.  Her  increase  was  only  7.6 
percent. 

Once  more  there  will  be  an  explanation. 

It  win  be  said  that  In  recent  years;  i.e.. 
since  1958,  the  exports  of  the  EEC  countries 
was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  effect  of  tariff 
reductions  within  the  market.  This  explana- 
tion, however,  does  not  account  for  Japanese 
export  expansion. 

Another  measure  of  our  competitive  posi- 
tion may  be  taken  from  another  table  found 
in  the  United  Nations  Statistical  Yearbook 
for  1963.  This  table  relates  to  exports  of 
manufactured  products.  This  is  the  field 
that  generates  the  most  employment.  Com- 
pared with  farm  products  the  production  of 
manufactured  goods  represents  many  more 
man-hours  of  work. 

Exports  of  manufactured  goods,  other  than 
machinery  and  transport  equipment  (princi- 
pally automobiles)  from  this  country  and 
Canada  declined  from  20  percent  of  the 
world's  total  In  1955  to  15.4  percent  In  1962, 
a  fall  of  23  percent.  Since  Canada  Is  not  a 
heavy  exporter  of  manufactured  goods  the 


decline  fell  almost  wholly  on  the  United 
States.  (Separate  statistics  for  the  two  coun- 
tries were  not  provided.)  (U.N.  Statistical 
Yearbook,  table  160,  p.  468.) 

With  respect  to  the  exports  of  machinery 
and  transport  equipment  our  exports 
dropped  from  34  percent  of  the  world's  total 
exports  in  1955  to  26  percent  In  1962,  a 
decline  of  23.5  percent. 

The  share  In  chemical  exports  fell  by  17 
percent. 

By  contrast  with  these  declines  our  share 
of  the  world's  exports  of  food,  beverages, 
and  tobacco  rose  from  16  to  20  percent,  a 
gain  of  25  percent.  However,  these  exports 
were  less  than  20  percent  of  our  total  ex- 
ports. An  Increase  was  also  registered  in 
the  share  of  total  world  exports  of  crude 
materials.  This  share  (United  States  and 
Canada)  rose  from  18  to  21  percent  in  the 
same  period,  a  rise  of  16  percent.  With 
respect  to  mineral  fuels,  and  so  forth,  a  sharp 
decline  set  In,  dropping  from  16  percent  In 
1955  to  8  percent  In  1962;  but  these  were 
less  than  5  percent  of  our  total  exports. 

The  upshot  Is  that  this  country  has  been 
losing  ground  heavily  In  that  area  of  for- 
eign trade  in  which  we  were  previously  at 
our  best.  We  are  Importing  a  much  heavier 
share  of  finished  goods  and  manufactured 
foodstuffs  while  we  are  losing  ground  ap- 
pallingly in  those  very  pursuits  that  are 
most  labor-intensive  no  less  than  capital- 
intensive.  Capltal-lntenslveness,  contrary 
to  the  widely  expressed  views  of  economists, 
does  not  mean  less  application  of  labor  In 
the  manufacture  of  the  whole  product.  By 
the  time  automatically  produced  goods 
reach  the  consumer  as  much  labor  will  have 
been  expended.  Including  the  manufacture 
of  all  the  machinery,  the  equipment  and  the 
research,  parts,  and  so  forth,  as  on  labor- 
intensive  goods.  Eighty  percent  of  corpo- 
rate outlay  goes  for  employee  compensation 
in  this  country  today,  whether  for  assembly 
or  parts  production. 

The  upward  lurch  In  our  exports  In  1964 
was  weighted  heavily  with  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, where  we  have  been  scoring  successive 
records  In  recent  years.  This  Is  the  fleld 
that  depends  most  heavily  on  governmental 
assistance,  and  oiu-  gains  there  are  hardly 
an  index  of  competitiveness  nor  great  breed- 
ers of  employment. 

So  far  as  ovir  employment  problem  Is  con- 
cerned our  foreign  trade  gains  are  obviously 
In  the  wrong  sector;  or  rather,  we  would  be 
better  served  If  our  exports  of  manufactured 
products  should  outmatch  or  at  least  match 
the  gains  made  by  farm  product  exports. 
The  gains  we  have  experienced  In  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  (mostly  machinery) 
have  been  closely  linked  with  the  outflow  of 
Investment,  and  there  Is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  represents  a  permanent  trend: 
quite  the  contrary  if  our  investments  are 
curtailed.  Beside  farm  products  and  ma- 
chinery our  exports  have  fared  very  poorly. 

Our  firms  are  doing  well  overseas.  Their 
sales  abroad  have  had  a  trend  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  sales  trend  In  this  country. 
Sales  of  our  total  manufacturing  Industry 
in  the  United  States  Increased  only  22  per- 
cent between  1957  and  1963  (Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  United  States,  1960,  table  404; 
1964,  table  433).  Sales  made  abroad  by  a 
number  of  selected  American  companies 
abroad  rose  from  $12.4  billion  In  1957  to  $22 
billion,  representing  an  Increase  of  77  per- 
cent. Tljis  was  more  than  three  times  the 
increase  In  domestic  sales.  (Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Business.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
October  1964,  table  8,  p.  12.) 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  during  this 
period  our  private  foreign  investments  in 
manufacturing  rose  65  percent  while  In- 
vestment in  new  plant  and  equipment  at 
home  rose  only  16  percent.  (Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  United  States,  1960,  table  640; 
1964,  table  675;  and  Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
ness, December  1964,  table  1,  p.  6.) 


Further  data  on  the  trend  toward  foreign 
Investment  compared  with  the  domestic  la 
found  in  another  stirvey.  In  1960.  a  number 
of  selected  Industries  In  this  country  that 
recorded  a  total  investment  of  $8.7  billion 
sent  $1.1  billion  of  the  total  abroad.  This 
was  13  percent.  In  1961  the  proportion 
had  risen  to  17  percent  and  In  1964  to  ap- 
proximately 21  percent.  These  selected  In- 
dustries accounted  for  more  than  60  percent 
of  total  American  Investment  In  new  manu- 
facturing plant  and  equipment.  (Survey  of 
Current  Business,  September  1962,  table  4, 
p.  21;  October  1964,  table  4,  p,  11.) 

It  should  be  noted  again  that  our  export 
of  machinery  was  greatly  stimulated  by  these 
foreign  Investments.  They  rose  from  $3.95 
billion  In  1957  to  $6.53  billion  in  1963.  (Sur- 
vey of  Current  Business,  October  1964, 
table  8,  p.  12.) 

The  simple  Implication  of  these  trends  is 
that  the  foreign  scene  Is  more  attractive  to 
our  Investment  dollar  than  the  domestic 
scene.  That  is  why  the  dollars  have  winged 
their  way  overseas  and  to  Canada. 

Were  we  as  competitive  as  official  witnesses 
say,  the  story  would  be  different.  Foreign 
countries  would  vise  their  high  dollar  reserve 
to  buy  our  goods.  We  would  not  have  to 
depend  so  heavily  on  subsidization  and  gov- 
ernmental assistance  to  promote  our  exports. 
Our  balance-of-payments  problem  would 
soon  disappear. 

The  burden  of  the  United  States,  if  we 
would  change  this  highly  unfavorable  de- 
•velopment.  Is  to  look  to  the  causes  rather 
than  to  Interest  rates  and  similar  controls 
which,  though  necessary  to  treat  the  symp- 
toms, do  not  reach  the  roots  of  the  trouble. 

The  fact  Is  that  competitively  we  are  badly 
out  of  joint.  The  foreign  Investment  trend 
Is  the  symptom,  the  sharp  recent  Investment 
rise  in  this  country  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Less  than  half  of  the  expansion 
in  domestic  Investment  in  new  plant  and 
equipment  has  gone  into  manufactxiring; 
and  of  the  part  that  did  go  Into  that  chan- 
nel over  half  went  Into  modernization.  This 
represents  efforts  to  become  more  efficient 
and  therefore  more  competitive. 

Mr.  William  McChesney  Martin,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  on  March  10  said  before  this 
subcommittee:  "The  better  we  succeed  in 
keeping  oiu-  Industries  competitive  In  Inter- 
national commerce  and  the  better  we  suc- 
ceed in  reducing  our  Government  payments 
abroad,  the  less  we  will  need  to  be  concerned 
about  capital  outflow,  and  the  sooner  we  can 
return  to  a  system  that  leaves  balance  in 
capital  account  to  the  forces  of  a  free 
market." 

Others  have  emphasized  the  need  to  ex- 
port more.  This  calls  for  a  higher  degree  of 
competitiveness,  I.e.,  greater  efficiency. 

But  this  Is  only  to  state  another  problem. 
Dr.  Rajmiond  J.  Saulnler,  former  member  and 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Economic  Ad- 
visers, on  February  25  spoke  as  follows  to 
this  subcommittee:  "In  other  words,  our 
penetration  of  world  markets  Is  actually  less 
than  it  was  in  1960.  This  Is  where  the  big 
push  of  policy  should  come.  Partly,  it  Is  a 
matter  of  getting  our  businesses  Interested 
In  exports  •  •  •  especially  consumer  prod- 
ucts." 

Dr.  Saulnler  was  right  about  our  loss  in 
our  share  of  world  markets;  and  he  advised 
keeping  wages  "well  within  the  rate  of  pro- 
ductivity advances."  By  way  of  emphasis 
he  added  "and  I  mean  well  within."  The 
obvious  question  here  is  who  will  bell  the 
cat  If  it  Is  assumed  that  it  should  be  belled. 

Unfortunately  the  demand  for  greater  effi- 
ciency and  greater  competitiveness  overlooks 
a  fundamental  fact  that  will  bring  most  of 
these  efforts  to  naught. 

Forced  efficiency  as  a  means  of  meeting 
Import  competition  is  artificial  and  succeeds 
more  in  reducing  emplo3rment  than  expand- 
ing the  market  for  goods.    Reduction  of  costs 
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through  technological  advancement  has  in- 
deed been  the  classical  course  of  our  economy 
in  achieving  ever  expanding  sales.  It  was 
highly  effective  in  the  field  of  consumer 
goods  that  enjoyed  an  elastic  demand  and 
were  responsive  to  higher  consumer  Income; 
but  that  is  a  far  cry  from  the  forced  play 
precipitated  by  imports.  The  latter  call  for 
automation,  etc.,  in  domestic  industries,  not 
In  good  season  but  preemptorily  as  a  means 
of  holding  their  own.  The  conditions  then 
are  seldom  conducive  to  the  kind  of  market 
expansion  that  was  the  classical  course  after 
sharp  cost-reductions  on  products  that  en- 
Joyed  an  elastic  demand. 

Omi  principal  economic  malady  today  so 
far  as  the  balance  of  payment  problem  is 
concerned  Is  noncompetltlveness;  but  we 
should  not  make  the  mistake  of  turning  our 
back  on  the  very  principles  that  are  the 
underpinning  of  our  system  in  frantic  ef- 
forts to  become  competitive.  If  we  do  so 
we  will  strangle  our  economy. 

It  will  not  help  our  steel  Industry,  our 
automobile,  or  our  petroleum  industry,  our 
typewriter  manufacturers  or  our  makers  of 
sewing  machines  or  shoe  manufacturers  to 
reverse  their  present  position  of  net  im- 
porters If  we  sell  more  wheat  or  cotton  or 
vegetable  oil  abroad. 

Foreign  markets  may  swim  in  dollars,  but 
the  owners  of  these  dollars  will  not  use 
them  to  buy  our  goods  if  they  can  get  better 
prices  or  terms  elsewhere.  The  fact  is  that 
they  are  buying  more  heavily  elsewhere  and 
It  is  not  because  they  do  not  like  our  goods. 

Yet  we  cannot  willy-nilly  reduce  our  costs 
without  courting  more  unemployment  and 
at  the  same  time  shrinking  consumer  pur- 
chasing power.  We  have  Indeed  reduced 
costs  In  the  past,  and  it  was  this  pattern 
that  led  to  mass  consumption  of  our  mass- 
produced  goods:  but  we  were  not  then  faced, 
as  we  are  today,  by  two  retroflrlng  retarders. 
We  were  not  surrounded  by  highly  efficient 
technological  sources  of  competitive  goods 
bearing  a  low-cost  labor  advantage,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  had  a  defense  in  the 
tariff  against  confidence-discouragers  em- 
bodied In  Imports  of  low-coet  finished  goods. 
Today  such  imports  can  quickly  despoil  the 
virtues  of  an  elastic  demand  as  a  domestic 
market-expander,  and  leave  the  domestic 
manufactiu-er  of  such  goods  to  his  own  de- 
vices of  panicky  automation  as  a  means  of 
B\irvlval. 

In  the  years  of  a  decade  ago  it  was  shouted 
that  we  must  import  more  so  that  other 
countries  could  gather  together  enough  dol- 
lars to  pay  for  our  exports. 

Today  that  shouting  is  for  more  exports 
to  get  back  some  of  the  billions  of  dollars 
now  embarrassing  foreign  countries,  dollars 
that  they  will  not  use  for  more  liberal  pur- 
chases from  us. 

The  upshot  is  that  we  have  balance-of- 
paymente  difficulties.  We  are  not  unlike  the 
kitten  that  knows  how  to  climb  a  tree  but. 
lacking  reversible  claws,  does  not  know  how 
to  make  the  descent  without  risking  a  crash 
landing. 

Let  MB  at  least  halt  our  ascent  to  dizzy 
heights  by  calling  off  the  Kennedy  roimd 
and  then  doing  what  is  necessary.  Much  of 
the  out-rush  of  capital  was  prompted  by 
anticipation  of  the  Kennedy  round.  It  will 
get  worse  if  we  go  through  with  the  tariff 
cutting.  Moreover,  we  will  aggravate  o\ir  al- 
ready overexposed  condition,  vis-a-vis  im- 
ports of  manufactured  consumer  goods;  and 
that  will  invite  a  fiu-ther  calamity. 

The  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when 
repatriated  returns  on  our  foreign  invest- 
ments win  exceed  the  additional  annual  out- 
flow of  Investment  capital.  Such  a  reversal 
of  the  flow  will  help  greatly  in  overcoming  the 
present  balance-of-payments  trouble. 

We  should  move  away  from  use  of  o\ir  econ- 
omy including  foreign  trade  as  an  instru- 
ment of  diplomacy.    They  do  not  mix  well. 


What  would  appear  to  pull  diplomacy's  chest- 
nuts out  of  the  fire  may  be  at  direct  odds  with 
what  would  enco\irage  business  enterprise. 
The  latter  sometimes  must  be  sacrificed  for 
the  common  good;  but  to  sacrifice  it  in  be- 
half of  a  disputed  and  mangled  doctrine  is 
shortsighted.  The  free-trade  doctrine  has 
already  exacted  great  sacrifices  from  the 
American  system.  It  has  saddled  us  with  an 
insoluble  puzzle:  How  to  decllmb  from 
heights  that  make  us  dizzy  and  that  we  can- 
not endure  forever,  without  slipping  Into  an 
incalculable  slide  that  we  can  neither  arrest 
with  all  existing  brakes  nor  render  painless 
with  a  bed  of  cushions. 

Our  high  wages  assure  our  vulnerability, 
vis-a-vis  the  foreign  technological  leap.  Yet 
our  economy  rests  on  the  high  level  of  wages 
and  high  consumer  income  to  which  they  give 
rise.  This  plateau  cannot  be  maintained 
against  outside  assault  without  defensive 
measures. 

Even  if  the  balance  in  our  payments  were 
restored  little  would  be  gained  beyond  a 
breathing  spell,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  needed. 
It  would  not  help  us  sell  more  steel,  textiles 
or  wheat  abroad  or  more  oil.  shoes  or  fishery 
products.  The  balance  of  payments  rotates 
principally  on  a  political  axis.  Our  economy 
takes  the  consequences.  This  may  be  In- 
evitable, but  let  us  not  continue  to  allow  a 
romantic  doctrine  to  blind  us  to  overwhelm- 
ing realities.  If  we  are  to  live  on  the  heights, 
we  must  look  to  our  foundations.  Above  all 
we  need  time  to  reexamine  ovu-  direction 
which  now  clearly  is  vnrong.  We  are  asking 
in  the  Kennedy  round  more  of  the  same  that 
helped  bring  us  to  our  present  predicament. 
This  policy  more  than  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments needs  examination. 

ExHiBrr  2 

CONCEALUENT     Or    U.S.    GLOBAL    COMPETfriVX 

Lag 

(By  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  chairman,  the  Nation- 
wide Committee  on  Import-Export  Policy, 
September  15,  1965) 

The  international  competitive  position  of 
the  United  States  has  been  the  subject  of 
controversy  in  recent  years.  The  predomi- 
nant theme  has  been  that  this  country  is 
indeed  competitive  as  shown  by  the  con- 
tinuing high  surplus  in  our  merchandise 
export-import  account.  In  1964  this  surplus 
was  $6.9  billion,  higher  than  in  1963  when  it 
was  nevertheless  a  very  comfortable  $5 
billion  and  in  1962,  when  it  stood  at  $4.3 
billion.  There  was  a  healthy  growth,  it  was 
said,  from  year  to  year;  and,  on  the  face  of 
it,  ttiat  was  true.  Hence  the  easy  conclusion 
that  all  was  well  in  our  foreign  trade  mer- 
chandise account. 

Only  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
makeup  of  our  balance-of-payments  account 
were  in  a  position  to  question  the  validity  of 
the  glib  assumption  that  an  export  surplus 
in  our  merchandise  account  automatically 
was  cause  for  exuberance. 

The  question  is  of  concern  because  the 
status  of  the  U.S.  competitive  capacity  in 
international  trade  has  a  vital  bearing  on  our 
trade  policy,  among  other  aspects  of  foreign 
economic  policy,  and  on  the  employment 
problem  of  this  country. 

In  order  to  test  this  status  several  aspects 
of  our  trade  balance  will  be  examined  here: 

1.  The  makeup  of  the  export  surplus; 

2.  The  basis  of  import  tabulation  used  by 
this  country  compared  to  that  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  distortion  caused  by  it; 

3.  The  balance  in  receipts  and  payments 
in  export  and  Import  transportation  (ship- 
ping); 

4.  The  declining  share  of  world  exports 
enjoyed  by  this  country  in  recent  years; 

5.  The  trend  In  our  exports  and  imports 
of  manufactured  products. 

These  five  headings  will  be  examined  In 
the  order  of  their  appearance. 


1.   THE    MAKXX7F    OF   OXTE   XXFOBT    STTRPLUS 

As  mentioned  above,  our  export  surplus- 
ages of  the  past  3  years  have  ranged  from 
$4.3  to  $6.9  billion  (the  1964  surplus).  The 
year  1964  may  therefore  be  selected  for  ex- 
amination because  that  surplus  was  the 
highest  of  recent  years. 

While  this  surplus  does  not  include  mili- 
tary aid  shipments,  it  does  include  AID  and 
Public  Law  430  shipments  plus  the  so-called 
commercial  exports  of  wheat,  wheat  floiir,  raw 
cotton,  rice,  dairy  products,  etc.,  that,  al- 
though not  a  part  of  AID  or  Public  Law  480 
shipments,  were  nonetheless  subsidized  ship- 
ments, and  cannot  therefore  be  considered 
as  evidence  of  the  positive  competitive  capac- 
ity of  either  our  industry  or  agriculture. 

In  1964  (fiscal  year  ended  June  30)  export! 
of  agricultural  products  "under  Government- 
financed  programs"  amounted  to  $913  million. 
Those  exported  "with  export  payments"  but 
recorded  as  "commercial  sales  for  dollars" 
amounted  to  an  additional  $1,380  million: 
Wheat  and  wheat  flour,  $604  million;  cotton, 
$530  million;  milled  rice.  $132  million,  and 
smaller  amounts  in  dairy  products,  tobacco, 
oilseeds  and  products,  and  peanuts. 

The  two  combined.  I.e.,  exports  under 
"Government-financed  programs"  and  "com- 
mercial sales  for  dollars"  "with  export  pay- 
ments," were  $2,293  billion.  (See  Foreign 
Agricultural  Trade  of  the  United  States,  May 
1965,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  p.  7.) 

Turning  now  to  our  exports  of  nonagri- 
cultural  products,  the  1964  (calendar  year) 
exports  "financed  by  U.S.  Government  granta 
and  capital"  were  $1,407  billion.  (Foreign 
Agrlcultxu-al  Trade  of  the  United  States,  July 
1965,  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlcultvire,  p.  8.) 

If  the  two  are  combined  we  find  that  $3.7 
billion  of  our  exports,  agricultural  and  non- 
agricultural  (the  first  category  during  the 
fiscal  year  1963-64  and  the  second  for  the 
calendar  year  1964),  were  not  private  com- 
mercial unsubsidlzed  transactions,  as  they 
must  be  if  they  were  to  represent  competi- 
tive sales.  (The  lack  of  dovetailing  of  the 
two  sets  of  statistics,  with  an  overlap  of  6 
months  is  not  regarded  as  serious.  If  agri- 
cultural exports  bulked  larger  in  1964  be- 
cause of  sales  of  wheat  to  Russia,  so  did 
total  1964  exports.) 

If  the  $3.7  billion  of  exports  are  subtract- 
ed from  the  total  siuplus  of  $6.9  billion,  the 
latter  is  reduced  to  $3.2  billion.  No  doubt 
our  export  surplus  could  be  increased  be- 
yond the  $6.9  billion  If  we  elected  to  sub- 
sidize yet  more  exports. 

2.  THE  BASIS  OF  IMPORT-TABULATION  USED  BT 
UNITED  STATES  COMPAKEO  WITH  OTHXI 
COUNTRIES 

The  United  States  tabulates  its  imports 
on  the  basis  of  f.o.b.  value,  foreign  port  of 
shipment,  or,  in  any  case,  without  addition 
of  Insurance  and  shipping  charges  to  XJJB, 
port  of  entry.  Nearly  all  other  countries  on 
the  contrary,  do  compute  their  imports  on 
the  basis  of  cost,  plus  insurance  and  freight, 
or  clJ. 

The  difference  is  appreciable.  With  the 
exception  of  Canada  and  Mexico,  the  cost! 
of  insurance  and  shipping  charges  range 
from  some  15  to  25  percent.  Of  total  im- 
ports some  20  percent  come  from  these  two 
countries.  Therefore  an  average  global  per- 
centage would  need  to  be  reduced  by  20  per- 
cent in  order  to  refiect  the  omission  of  these 
two  countries. 

Two  other  leading  countries  among  our 
trading  partners  by  which  a  test  may  be  run 
are  Japan  and  England.  Each  of  these 
records  Its  imports  on  a  c.l.f.  basis. 

Our  exports  to  Japan,  of  course,  are  the 
same  as  the  Japanese  imports  from  us. 
Therefore  if  we  set  down  our  exports  to 
Japan  over  a  3-year  period,  such  as  1962-64, 
and  match  these  exports  with  the  Japanese 
imports  from  us  during  the  same  years,  the 
difference  between  the  f.o.b.,  our  port  of  ex- 
port, and  the  clJ.  value,  Japanese  port  of 
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entry,  can  be  calculated.  By  covering  3 
years,  the  distortion  caused  by  goods  in 
transit  in  either  direction  at  year's  end  and 
year's  beginning,  will  be  minimized.  The 
following  table  will  show  the  value  of  U.S. 
exports  to  Japan  as  computed  by  the  United 
States  and  the  value  of  Japanese  imports 
from  this  country,  as  tabulated  by  Japan: 


Year 

United  States 

exports  '  to 

Japan 

Japanese 
imports  '  from 
Lnited  States 

Differ- 
ence, 
plus  or 
minus 

1962 

1963 

1964 

$1.41 .5. 000, 000 
1,  714.  (HK),  «K) 
1, 90S.  000. 000 

$1,809,000,000 
2. 077.  WW,  000 
2.336.000.000 

Percent 
-f27.8 
+21.2 
-f22.4 

3-year 
total.— 

6,037.000,000 

6. 222. 000. 000 

-f23.5 

t  I'.S.  ofTicial  tabulation. 

« As  tabulated  by  Japan  on  c.i.f.  basis. 

From  this  table  we  see  that  otir  exports  to 
Japan  were  enhanced  in  value  an  average  of 
23.5  percent  during  the  3-year  period  of  1962- 
64  as  a  result  of  Japanese  tabulation  of  her 
Imports  on  a  c.i.f.  basis  rather  than  f.o.b. 
U.S.  port  of  export. 

According  to  this  tabulation  Japan  Im- 
ported $1,185  billion  more  from  us  during 
the  3-year  period  than  our  statistics  show 
as  U.S.  exports  to  Japan  during  the  1962- 
64  period. 

If  v/e  now  examine  our  imports  from 
Japan,  first  as  reported  by  our  official  im- 
port statistics  and  then  by  adding  to  those 
figures  a  percentage  equal  to  the  Japanese 
addition  to  our  exports  to  them,  i.e.,  by  add- 
ing constructed  shipping  Insurance  and 
shipping  costs,  we  will  arrive  at  a  proper 
basis  for  striking  a  trade  -balance  "between 
the  two  countries.  The  next  table  will  show 
U.S.  imports  from  Japan,  as  tabulated  by 
United  States,  together  with  what  the  values 
would  be  laid  down  at  U.S.  port  of  entry  if 
the  Insurance  and  shipping  charges  west- 
ward were  the  same  as  eastward  to  Japan 
from  the  United  States.  The  same  percent- 
ages of  increment  or  Increase  resulting  from 
the  calculation  in  the  first  table  will  be  used. 
Thus  will  the  cost  of  U.S.  Imports  from 
Japan  approximate  the  c.i.f.  value,  U.S.  port 
of  entry.  This  will  place  our  imports  on  the 
same  basis  as  Japanese  imports  from  this 
country : 


Year 

United  States 

imports  from 

Japan  > 

Same  Import 

if  enhanced 

to  c.i.f.' 

Amount 

of 
increase 

1962 

1963 

$1,357,000,000 
1.498.000,000 
1.769.000.000 

$1,734,000,000 
1.  815.  000, 000 
2. 165. 000. 000 

Percent 
27.8 
21  2 

1964 

22  4 

3-year  total. 

4,621000.000 

5.714.000.000 

23.6 

'  As  recorded  by  United  States  on  f.o.b'.,  foreign  point 
of  exportation. 
'  By  same  percent  as  Japanese  imports  exceeded  otiT' 

exports. 

If  next  we  show  UJ3.  exports  to  Japan 
as  computed  by  United  States,  as  already 
•hown  in  the  first  table,  and  match  them 
with  U.S.  imports  from  Japan  on  the  con- 
structed c.l.f.  basis  as  shown  in  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  table,  we  may  strike  our 
trade  balance  with  Japan  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Japan  and  most  other  countries  strike 
their  trade  balances : 


Year 

United  States 

exports  to 

Japan 

United  States 
Imports  from 
Japan  (cJ.f.) 

U.S. 
deficit 

1962 

1963 

1964 

$1,415,000,000 
1,714,000,000 
1,908,000,000 

$1,734,000,000 
1,815,000,000 
2,165,000,000 

$319,000,000 
101,000,000 
257,000,000 

3-year 
totaL. 

5,037,000,000 

5,714,000,000 

677,000,000 

The  next  table  will  show  the  balance  of 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
as  computed  by  the  United  States  and  dis- 
seminated as  the  official  trade  statistics  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


Year 

United  States 

exports  to 

Japan 

United  States 

imports  from 

Japan 

Apparent 
surplus 

1962 

1963 

1964 

$1,415,000,000 
1. 714. 000. 000 
1. 908. 000. 000 

$1,357,000,000 
1. 498. 000, 000 
1,769.000.000 

S.")**,  000, 000 
2ie  000.000 
139. 000, 000 

3-ycar 
total- 

5,037,000.000 

4,624,000,000 

413,000,000 

Our  official  3 -year  export  surplus  In  our 
trade  with  Japan  in  the  amotmt  of  $413 
million  is  thus  converted  into  a  deficit  of 
$677  million.  The  1962  surplus  of  $58  mil- 
lion becomes  a  deficit  of  $319  million;  the 
surplus  of  $216  million  in  1963  becomes  a 
deficit  of  $101  million,  and  the  1964  surplus 
of  $139  million  is  changed  into  a  deficit  of 
$257  million. 

Yet,  all  this  time  our  national  policy  has 
been  based  on  the  erroneous  notion  that 
Japan,  struggling  as  she  was,  was  somehow 
unable  to  overcome  the  deficit  in  her  li-ade 
with  us.  We  were  evidently  on  the  face  of  it 
more  competitive  in  the  Japanese  market 
than  Japan  was  in  the  U.S.  market. 

If  we  keep  in  mind,  further,  that  Japa- 
nese imports  of  U.S.  raw  cotton  was  highly 
subsidized  by  this  country  as  a  means  of 
selling  abroad  and  that  the  same  was  true  of 
our  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  to 
Japan — not  indeed  as  a  matter  of  foreign  aid, 
but  as  a  matter  of  being  competitive  in 
world  markets — the  deficit  in  our  trade  with 
Japan  assumes  even  greater  proportions.  In 
1964,  for  example,  we  exported  to  Japan  $130 
million  of  cotton  and  $110  million  of  wheat. 
(See  FT  410,  1S64,  VS.  Exports,  Department 
of  Commerce.)  These  exports  are  recorded 
as  "commercial  sales"  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  no  doubt  correctly  so,  but 
they  were  not  sales  that  demonstrated  our 
economic  competitiveness. 

Added  to  our  constructed  deficit  of  $257 
million  in  our  merchandise  trswle  with  Japan 
in  1964,  the  total  deficit  rises  to  $497  mil- 
lien  so  far  as  private  commercial  unsubsi- 
dlzed exports  are  concerned. 

With  respect  to  our  merchandise  trade 
with  the  United  Kingdom  the  situation  is 
quite  similar.  First  we  shall  again  show 
U.S.  exports,  as  reported  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  United  Kingdom  im- 
ports from  us,  as  reported  by  official  United 
Kingdom  sources.  We  shall  again  tise  the 
3-year  period  of  1962-64  so  that  the  year- 
end  and  year-beginning  distortions  catised 
by  goods  in  transit  in  both  directions  will 
be  minimized : 


Year 

U.S.  exports 

to  the 

United 

Kingdom  < 

United 

Kingdom 

imports 

from 

United  States » 

Difference, 
plus  or 
minus 

1962 

1963 

1964 

$1,074,000,000 
1,161,000,000 
1,468.000,000 

$1, 333, 000, 000 
1,395,000,000 
1,790,000,000 

Percent 
+24.1 
+20.0 
+22.0 

3- year 
total. - 

$3,703,000,000 

$4,518,000,000 

+22.0 

I  U.S.  official  tabulation. 

» As  tabulated  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

From  this  table  we  see  that  the  value  of 
the  United  Kingdom  imports  from  the 
United  States  increased  in  value  by  an  aver- 
age of  22  percent  dtiring  the  3-year  period 
as  a  result  of  the  ci.f .  tabulation  base  used 
by  the  United  Kingdom.  According  to  this 
tabulation  the  United  Kingdom  imported 
$815  million  more  from  tis  during  this  period 
that  we  exported  to  her,  f.o.b.  U.S.  port  of 
export. 


Next  we  shall  examine  ova  Imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  first  as  reported  by  our 
official  import  statistics  and  then  adding  the 
percentages  by  which  the  United  Kingdom 
imports  exceeded  our  exports  (representing 
the  cost  of  Insurance  and  shipping  charges) . 
This  win  give  us  an  equal  base  for  determin- 
ing export  surpluses  or  deficits  in  the  two- 
way  trade.  The  assumption  is  'that  the 
charges  for  shipping  from  the  United  King- 
dom to  the  United  States  is  virtually  the 
same  as  in  the  reverse  direction.  We  will  add 
to  our  Import  figures  from  the  United  King- 
dom, which  are  f.o.b.  United  Kingdom,  the 
same  charges  the  United  Kingdom  adds  to 
oxur  exports  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  c.i.f. 
basis: 


Year 

U.S.  Imports 

from  the  United 

Kingdom ' 

Same  Imports 
raised  to  c.l.f.' 

Amount  of 
increase 

1962 

1963 

1964 

$1,005,000,000 
1, 079, 000, 000 
1,141,000,000 

$1,247,000,000 
1,294,000,000 
1,396,000,000 

Percent 
24.1 
20.0 
22.0 

1  As  reported  by  United  States  on  f.o.b.  basis,  foreign 
point  of  exportation. 
'  FlHced  on  c.i.f.  hiysis.  U.S.  port  of  entry,  by  use  of 

perceutugcs  s'lown  in  urcctdiiig  lu'.iio. 

Next  we  set  our  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  computed  by  the  United  States 
for  the  same  period  against  the  calculated 
UJ3.  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  as 
shown  in  the  immediately  preceding  table. 
It  will  then  be  possible  to  draw  a  balance  in 
our  trade  on  a  roughly  even  basis  with  the 
United  Kingdom  method  and  that  of  nearly 
all  other  countries: 


Year 

U.S.  exports 

to  the  United 

Kingdom ' 

U.S.  imports 

from  United 

Kingdom,  c.l.f.' 

U.8. 
deficiU 

1962 

1963 

1964 

$1,074,000,000 
1,161, 00"),  000 
l,4li»,0(X),000 

$1,247,000,000 
1.294. 000. 0»il 
1,396,000,000 

?i  7:1.000. 000 

133.000,000 
'7:2,000,000 

Total... 

3,703,000,000 

3,937.000,000 

234,000,000 

1  According  taU.S.  tabulation. 

'  As  constructed  and  previously  explained. 

» Surplus. 

The  final  table  shows  the  apparent  sur- 
plus in  merchandise  exports  enjoyed  by  the 
United  States  during  the  years  1962-64  ac- 
cording to  official  UJ5.  statistigs  as  published 
to  the  world,  to  Congress,  and  the  American 
people: 


Year 

U.S.  exports 

to  the  United 

Kingdom  > 

U.S.  imports 

from  the  United 

Kingdom ' 

Apparent 
surplus 

1962 

1963 

1964 

$1,074,000,000 
1,161,000,000 
1,468,000,000 

$1,005,000,000 
1,079,000,000 
1,141,000,000 

$60,000,000 

82,000,000 

327,000,000 

Total... 

3,703,000,000 

3,225,000,000 

478,000,000 

•  Olflcial  U.S.  exports  (excltislve  of  "special  categories" 
or  military  supplies). 

>  Official  U.S.  imports.  (Statistical  Abstract  of  tbe 
United  States,  1964,  table  1129;  and  Overseas  Busineaa, 
OBR  65-20,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  April  196S.) 

Here  we  see  an  apparent  3 -year  surplxis  erf 
$478  million  converted  into  a  deficit  of  $234 
million.  Yet,  again,  the  world  has  been  al- 
lowed to  believe  that  we  have  been  enjoying 
a  comfortable  surplus  in  our  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  thus  demonstrating  a  com- 
petitive prowess  we  do  not  possess. 

As  In  the  case  of  Japan,  among  our  exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom  are  subsidized  Itenoa 
such  as  cotton,  wheat  and  rice,  much  lower, 
however,  than  our  exports  of  these  items  to 
Japan.  In  1964  the  total  for  the  three  prod- 
ucts was  some  $60  million,  and  these  should 
not  be  counted  as  demonstrating  our  ability 
to  compete  conunercially  in  the  United  King- 
dom market. 
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It  Is  difiScult  to  obtain  reliable  Import- 
expwrt  statistics  for  purposes  of  measuring 
U.S.  trade  with  Western  European  countries 
other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  because 
destinations  are  not  always  known.  Ship- 
ments to  internal  countries  with  no  seaports 
are  often  credited  to  the  countries  where  the 
goods  are  landed.  Goods  may  then  be  trans- 
shipped, thus  maxlmatlng  exports  to  some 
countries  while  understating  those  to  other 
countries.  Trade  with  Japan  and  the  United 
Kingdom  is  not  as  subject  to  such  aberra- 
tions. 

The  contiguity  of  the  United  States  to 
Canada  and  Mexico  also  offers  a  problem  In 
any  endeavor  to  reach  a  global  markup  that 
would  bring  our  Import  statistics  onto  a  par 
with  those  of  other  countries.  About  20  per- 
cent of  our  Imports  come  from  these  two 
sources.  While  some  shipping  charges  are 
Incurred  on  shipments  from  Canada  and 
Mexico  to  this  country,  they  are  small  com- 
pared with  those  Incurred  from  countries 
lying  farther  away.  In  arriving  at  a  global 
factor  or  percentage  of  Inflation  to  be  applied 
to  our  total  Imports  a  reduction  of  20  per- 
cent should  be  made  to  account  for  our 
Imports  from  Canada  and  Mexico. 

If  we  calculate  an  average  of  the  two 
countries  we  have  tabulated.  I.e.,  a  markup 
of  23.5  percent  on  our  Imports  from  Japan 
and  22  percent  on  those  from  the  United 
Kingdom  over  the  1962-64  period,  we  arrive 
at  22.75  percent.  If  we  subtract  20  percent 
from  this  22.75  percent,  to  account  for  Can- 
ada and  Mexico,  we  arrive  at  18.20  percent. 

It  would  seem  safe  to  say  then  that  a 
global  percentage  of  17 Vi  percent  should  be 
a  fair  approximation  to  the  actual  difference 
between  the  UJS.  Import  figures  and  what 
they  would  be  If  we  converted  to  a  c.l.f. 
basis. 

It  must  be  kept  In  mind  that  some  Euro- 
pean countries  use  a  lower  percentage  when 
converting  their  own  Imports  from  f.o.b. 
to  c  l.f.  France  is  reported  to  use  10  percent. 
Such  lower  conversion  factors  are  Justified 
In  those  Instances  In  which  most  of  the 
trade  comes  from  near  rather  than  far  coun- 
tries. For  example.  In  1963  of  Western  Eu- 
rope's 863.2  billion  of  total  exports,  $40.4 
billion  went  to  Western  Europe,  or  very 
nearly  two-thirds.  In  the  EEC  countries 
$25.8  billion  in  exports  of  a  total  of  $37.5 
billion  also  went  to  Western  Europe.  There- 
fore the  conversion  factors  uped  by  the  Euro- 
pean countries  to  convert  from  f.o.b.  to  c.l.f. 
do  not  apply  to  the  United  States.  Our  fac- 
tor must  be  appreciably  higher  because, 
with  the  two  exceptions  mentioned,  all  other 
Imports  come  from  farther  away.  Some 
80  percent  of  our  Imports  come  by  ocean 
transportation,  over  half  of  It  from  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  in  1963,  thus  Inciu-ring 
heavy  shipping  costs. 

We  may  now  with  reasonable  confidence 
apply  a  global  conversion  factor  to  our  total 
Imports. 

In  1964  total  Imports  by  the  United  States, 
for  consumption,  were  $18.6  billion.  If  the 
conversion  factor  of  17'^  percent  is  used, 
this  total  will  be  Increased  by  $3.25  billion, 
bringing  the  total  to  $21.85  billion. 

Our  total  1964  merchandise  exports  were 
$25.3  billion.  (Survey  of  Current  Business, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  July  1965,  p. 
S-2.)  Thus  ovir  export  surplus  would  fall 
to  $3.5  billion  from  $6.7  billion. 

If  we  now  bring  forward  the  calculation 
that  showed  that  of  our  total  1964  exports 
the  $3.7  billion  that  moved  under  the  vari- 
ous categories  of  governmental  assistance,  we 
are  left  with  a  global  deficit  of  $200  million 
In  our  private  unsublsidlzed  commercial  mer- 
chandise export  account. 

3.    THE     BALANCE     IN     RECEIPTS     AND    PAYMENTS 
ntOM   SHIPPING  CHABGES 

It  might  be  thought  that  this  deficit  might 
be  overcome  by  the  earnings  of  our  merchant 


marine  In  carrying  our  trade  and  that  of 
other  nations. 

The  day  of  such  surpluses  disappeared  In 
1958  when  It  shifted  from  a  surplus  of  a  bare 
$2  million  to  a  growing  deficit.  This  reached 
$113  million  in  1959  and  after  some  zlgzag- 
ing  rose  to  $300  million  In  1963.  In  1950 
receipts  exceeded  payments  by  $215  million; 
In  1955.  by  $202  million.  (Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  United  States.  1964.  table  827.) 
This  decline  has  occurred  despite  shipping 
subsidies  that  have  grown  from  $133  million 
In  1959  to  $226  million  In  1963.  (Ibid., 
table  524.) 

These  accumulations  bring  the  trade  deficit 
to  some  $725  million  In  1963. 

4.   U.S.     DECLINING     SHARE     IN     WOBLD     EXPORT 
TRADE 

The  share  of  the  United  States  In  world 
exports  has  declined  markedly  In  recent 
years.  With  two  principal  exceptions  this 
shrinkage  has  been  borne  predominantly  by 
manufactured  products.  Because  of  the  high 
degree  of  subsidization  In  one  form  or  an- 
other, the  exports  of  agricultural  products 
have  expanded,  thus  demonstrating  that  our 
exports  respond  to  the  foreign  aid  and  other 
methods  by  which  this  country  pays  for  or 
helps  pay  for  the  exports;  1955  agricultural 
exports  were  $3.2  bUUon;  In  1964  they  had 
doubled  to  $6.3  billion.  In  the  same  period 
Imports  went  only  from  $3.9  billion  to  $4 
billion. 

By  volume  total  U.S.  exports  rose  from  an 
index  of  100  in  1958  to  126  In  1963.  World 
exports  In  the  same  period  moved  from  100 
to  141.  Our  agricultural  exports  rose  to  165 
during  the  same  period  In  value. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  to 
which  exports  by  volume  have  Increased  more 
(the  United  Kingdom  among  the  leading 
trading  nations  excepted)  from  other  coun- 
tries than  from  the  United  Stetes  (Index: 
1958  =  100)  : 

Country:  1963 

United   States 126 

United   Kingdom 120 

Netherlands 149 

Sweden 151 

West  Germany 156 

France 162 

Belg-Lux 173 

Japan 198 

Italy 2u6 

Canada _.  133 

Statistical  Yearbook.  United  Nations.  1964. 
p.  487  fT. 

In  the  same  period  our  imports  went  from 
100  to  133  or  7  points  higher  than  our  ex- 
ports. 

From  1D53  to  1963  the  U.S.  share  of  total 
world  exports  declined  from  19  to  15  percent, 
or  by  20  percent.  From  1958  to  1963  It  de- 
clined from  18.3  to  15  percent,  or  by  18.2 
percent.  This  means  that  our  lag  began  In 
the  late  1950's. 

5.   TRENDS   IN   EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS   OF  MANTJ- 
PACTT7RED  PRODUCTS 

With  resjject  to  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  the  United  States  did  less  well  even 
than  with  exports  as  a  whole.  The  next 
table  will  show  the  trends  In  exports  of  man- 
ufactured goods  from  1958  to  1963.  where 
1958  =  100: 

Exports  of  manufactured  goods 
Country:  1963 

United  States 117 

United   Kingdom 117 

Netherlands 162 

Sweden 163 

West  Germany 155 

France 165 

Belgium-Luxembourg 161 

Japan > 209 

Italy 235 

Canada 134 


Statistical  Yearbook,  United  Nations,  1964, 
page  496. 

Here  again  the  United  States  lagged  spec- 
tacularly behind  all  the  other  leading  indus- 
trial countries  (except  the  United  Kingdom) 
In  exports  of  manufactured  products. 
Whereas  our  total  exports  had  Increased  to 
126,  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  rose 
only  to  117,  and  both  lagged  far  behind 
Europe  and  Japan. 

If  we  turn  to  exports  of  manufactured 
products  other  than  machinery  and  transport 
equipment  (mostly  automobiles),  we  find 
that  the  U.S.  share  between  1958  and  1962  de- 
clined from  19.1  percent  of  the  world's  total 
to  15.4  p>ercent.  Total  world  exports  of  such 
manufactures  Increased  37  percent,  that  of 
the  United  States,  only  10.7  percent.  (See 
Statistical  Yearbook  of  the  U.N..  1963,  p.  468. 
The  1964  yearbook  dropped  this  table.)  In 
these  statistics  Canada  was  combined  with 
the  United  States,  but  this  fact  could  be 
regarded  as  producing  only  a  minuscule 
effect. 

Even  though  U.S.  exports  of  chemicals  In- 
creased from  $1,438  billion  In  the  1956-60 
period  to  $1,922  billion  In  1963,  our  share 
In  world  chemical  exports  dropped  by  17 
percent  from  1955  to  1962.  (Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  United  States,  1963  and  1964, 
and  Statistical  Yearbook  of  the  U.N.,  1963.) 

With  respect  to  machinery  and  transport 
equipment  the  decline  was  from  34  percent 
of  the  world's  total  exports  In  1955  to  26  per- 
cent In  1962,  a  decline  of  23.5  i^ercent.  This 
group  Includes  automobiles.  The  U.S.  share 
has  fallen  sharply  In  the  exportation  of  auto- 
mobiles In  the  past  decade.  However,  our 
machinery  exports  have  prospered  In  recent 
years  In  response  to  heavy  direct  foreign 
investments.     (See  below.) 

If  further  evidence  Is  needed  to  demon- 
strate the  U.S.  lag  In  International  trade  In 
manufactured  goods  by  volume,  It  may  be 
found  In  the  trend  of  both  our  exports  and 
imports  complied  by  the  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Commerce,  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. By  an  Index  In  which  1957-59  =  100, 
our  exports  of  crude  foodstuffs  rose  from  104 
In  the  1956-60  period  to  158  In  1963  (prel.). 
This  represented  the  upward  swing  of  our 
exports  of  subsidized  agricultural  products 
and  Public  Law  480  shipments. 

During  the  same  period  our  exports  of 
finished  goods  rose  from  101  to  only  113— 
a  marked  contrast.  The  one  rose  58  percent; 
the  other  only  13  percent. 

The  opposite  trend  was  visible  In  our  im- 
ports. Crude  foodstuffs  rose  from  98  to  only 
107.  By  contrast  imports  of  finished  goods 
rose  from  100  to  152.  (See  Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  United  States,  1964,  table  1230.) 
Imports  of  semimanufactures  went  from  100 
to  132.  Crude  material  Imports  virtually 
stood  still,  moving  from  99  to  only  101. 

If  these  trends  are  translated  Into  em- 
ployment it  will  be  appreciated  that  they  are 
very  adverse  to  this  country.  Trading  of 
unprocessed  goods  for  finished  goods  as  rep- 
resented by  the  recent  trend.  Is  not  produc- 
tive of  employment,  but  quite  the  opposite. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  unenvi- 
able status  of  the  competitive  prowess  of  the 
United  States  In  world  markets.  If  we  ex- 
amine export  trends  a  little  more  closely  the 
deplorable  position  of  most  of  our  manu- 
factured products,  exclusive  of  machinery 
other  than  automobiles,  will  become  appar- 
ent. 

Machinery  exports  have  boomed  because  of 
our  heavy  investments  in  foreign  productive 
facilities.  In  1964  we  enjoyed  a  favorable 
export  balance  In  machinery  to  the  extent  of 
$4.7  billion.  Exports  of  machinery  exclusive 
of  automotive  and  aircraft  rose  by  $2.34 
billion  frcHn  1959  to  1963. 

The  only  other  Item  showing  a  large 
surplus  was  In  chemicals,  one  of  $1.6  bil- 
lion, a  large  part  of  which  consists  of  raw 
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material  or  semlmanufactvires.  If  these  two 
Items,  In  which  our  export  surplus  was  $4 
billion,  are  removed  from  our  calculation  It 
follows  that  our  trade  In  virtually  all  other 
nonagrlcultural  Items  must  have  left  us 
with  a  higher  deficit  and  a  much  greater 
lag  In  relation  to  world  exports  than  might 
be  guessed   from   the   total   balance. 

According  to  detailed  export-Import  sta- 
tistics for  1962  (U.S.  Statistical  Abstract, 
1964,  tables  1222  and  1223),  our  exports  re- 
corded a  deficit  over  Imports  with  respect 
to  a  long  list  of  broad  categories.  The  to- 
Ul  of  the  deficit  was  $4.6  billion.  The 
greater  part  of  these  deficits  were  recorded 
by  petroleum  ($1.3  billion),  nonferrous  met- 
als (copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  etc.)  ($560  mil- 
lion) ,  and  paper  and  manufacttires  ($516  mil- 
lion). If  subtracted  from  the  $4.6  billion 
deficit,  this  nevertheless  left  $2.1  billion  In 
our  trade  deficit  In  exports  of  a  long  list 
of  items  Including  rubber  and  manufactures, 
cotton  and  wool  manufactures,  sawmill  prod- 
ucts, wood  manufactures,  steel  mill  products, 
beverages  and  related  products,  leather  man- 
ufactures, meat  and  products,  fish  and 
products,  silk  and  manufactures,  toys,  ath- 
letic and  sporting  goods,  precious  metals, 
Jewelry,  etc.,  leather,  and  stone,  cement,  and 
lime — all  of  which  recorded  export  deficits 
In  1962,  even  by  U.S.  tabulation. 

That  the  deficit  has  grown  In  recent  years 
may  be  seen  from  a  comparison  with  the 
1956-60  period.  At  that  time  the  deficit  was 
$3.3  billion  averaged  over  the  5-year  period, 
compared  with  the  $4.6  billion  deficit  of 
1962. 

If  we  again  eliminate  the  three  leading  defi- 
cit items;  I.e.,  petroleum,  nonferrous  metals, 
and  paper,  and  manufacttires,  the  1956-60 
deficit  drops  to  $1.3  billion.  It  rose  to  $2.1 
billion  In  1962. 

A  change  In  statistical  compilation  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  prevents  compar- 
ison of  the  preceding  statistics  with  those 
of  19Q3  and  1964.  However,  the  excess  of 
Imports  of  "other  manufactured  goods"  not 
Including  machinery,  automobiles,  petro- 
leums, and  chemicals,  rose  from  a  mere  $57 
million  deficit  in  1958  to  $1.68  billion  In  1964. 
This  confirms  the  trend.  Nevertheless  we 
went  Into  another  tariff-cutting  round  in 
1960. 

CONCLUSION 

The  foregoing  analysis  must  lead  to  dras- 
tic revision  of  several  factors  that  are  basic 
to  policy  formation  of  a  national  trade  policy. 

1.  The  United  States  has  been  running 
and  continues  to  run  a  deficit  Instead  of  en- 
Joying  a  massive  export  stirplus,  as  generally 
believed.  In  Its  merchandise  export-Import 
account  in  terms  of  private  commercial  un- 
subsidlzed  exports. 

2.  We  are  In  a  growing  deficit  position  in 
the  exportation  of  many  of  our  broad  prod- 
uct classifications,  other  than  machinery  and 
transport  equipment,  foods,  crude  materials, 
and  minerals.  In  some  of  these  we  are  also 
running  a  sharp  deficit:  Petroleum  and  non- 
ferrous  metals. 

3.  Our  Imports  have  been  shifting  from  raw 
materials  toward  finished  goods  and  semi- 
finished goods  to  the  detriment  of  Indus- 
trial employment  In  this  country. 

4.  Our  exports  have  been  shifting  toward 
agricultural  products  and  raw  materials,  plus 
machinery  In  the  field  of  manufactured 
goods.  Machinery  exports  have  been  stimu- 
lated by  our  heavy  foreign  Investments, 
which  in  turn  reflect  the  reaction  of  our  In- 
dustries to  our  noncompetitive  status  at 
home  and  abroad  vls-a-vls  foreign  com- 
petition. 

5.  Our  exports  have  become  Increasingly 
dependent  on  governmental  assistance  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

6.  Further  tariff  reductions  should  be 
shelved  until  our  Industries  regain  their  one- 
time competitive  status  at  home  and  abroad. 


Exhibit  3 
Address  bt  Secretary  op  Commerce  John  T. 
Connor  Prepared  for  Delivery  Before  thk 
Second  Annual  Business  Outlook  Con- 
ference of  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference   Board,    Waldorf-Astoria    Hotel, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  September  23.  1965 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  participate  In  a  confer- 
ence of  this  famous  organization  with  which 
I  personally  had  so  many  associations  when 
I  was  In  private  Industry. 

For  almost  half  a  century,  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  has  been  serv- 
ing business,  labor,  and  government  through 
such  gatherings  as  this  and  through  Its  out- 
standing research  Into  economic  problems. 
On  behalf  of  our  Government,  let  me  com- 
mend the  board's  dedicated  and  able  staff  on 
Its  work — and  also  thank  all  of  you  who  sup- 
port this  organization.  You  are  contributing 
to  the  progress  of  the  American  economy. 

Never  has  economic  knowledge — and  its 
wise  application — been  of  more  critical  Im- 
portance. For  nothing  less  than  national 
survival  depends  upon  the  strength  of  our 
national  economy.  Its  power  underwrites 
the  military  might  that  Is.the  shield  of  free- 
dom around  the  world.  And  It  Is  the  Instru- 
ment through  which  we  can  help  provide  a 
better  life  for  our  people  and  for  those  else- 
where who  want  to  live  In  peace  and  freedom. 
This  means  that  the  rapid  economic  growth 
we  have  enjoyed  for  the  past  414  years  must 
be  extended.  It  also  means  that  the  expan- 
sion must  continue  In  an  orderly  fashion, 
without  the  serious  Imbalances  that  result 
in  costly  recessions. 

Today  I  would  like  to  focus  on  this  latter 
requirement — keeping  the  economy  in  bal- 
ance. I  mean  maintaining  balance  under 
conditions  of  a  growing  economy  which  is 
approaching  full  use  of  resources — balance 
In  relationships  of  prices,  wages,  profits,  In- 
vestment, Inventories,  and  in  other  areas. 

I  especially  Include  the  need  for  balance 
in  our  balance  of  payments.  You  and  other 
business  leaders  have  heard  me  speak  many 
times  on  this  subject  since  President  John- 
son's voluntary  program  for  correcting  the 
deficit  was  launched  in  February.  In  every 
Instance  I  have  described  the  problem  in 
such  terms  as  "serious,"  "urgent,"  and  "criti- 
cal," and  I  have  called  its  solution  abso- 
lutely vital  to  the  national  welfare. 

Today,  after  7  months  of  the  program,  I 
am  still  using  those  terms — and  If  I  could 
think  up  a  stronger  one.  I'd  use  that  too. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  program  is 
lagging.  On  the  contrary,  the  participating 
firms  have  already  made  Important  contribu- 
tions to  the  improvement  we  have  seen  in 
the  first  6  months  of  this  year. 

They've  accomplished  it  by  several 
methods : 

One  has  been  through  repatriation  of 
short-term  financial  assets.  In  the  first  half 
of  1965,  more  than  $400  million  of  short- 
term  funds  were  repatriated  by  the  non- 
financial  firms  In  the  program. 

Another  method  has  been  through  a  more 
rapid  repatriation  of  income  earned  abroad. 
For  the  380  companies  whose  reports  have 
been  tabulated,  the  Income  they  brought 
home  during  the  second  quarter  amounted 
to  $675  million,  a  13-percent  Increase  over 
the  first  quarter. 

A  third  way  has  been  through  restraint  on 
capital  outfiows  for  direct  investment  In  the 
developed  countries.  The  data  from  the  par- 
ticipating companies  show  a  decline  of  $224 
million  from  the  first  to  the  second  quarter, 
a  decrease  of  about  30  percent  from  the  ex- 
tremely high  levels  in  the  first  quarter. 

Fourth,  through  financing  overseas  invest- 
ments by  raising  funds  abroad.  Companies 
In  the  program  have  reported  foreign  financ- 
ing totaling  about  $400  million.  This  in- 
cludes expansion  of  bank  loans  as  well  as 


the   fiotatlon    of    securities    In    the    public 
market. 

On  the  subject  of  direct  Investment,  let 
me  say  that  we  recognize  that  the  benefits 
of  restraint  on  long-term  investments  will 
not  become  fully  apparent  until  later  this 
year  and  early  next  year.  This  is  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  many  companies  already  had 
projects  in  such  advanced  stages  of  develop- 
ment that  they  could  not  be  cut  back. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  state  frankly 
that  the  present  estimate  of  a  20-percent  in- 
crease in  1965  In  capital  expenditures  abroad 
for  plants  and  equipment  has  given  ub  a 
Blight  chill.  We  fervently  hope  that  U.S. 
corporations  will  succeed  In  financing  tbat 
hefty  expansion  abroad,  particularly  in  West- 
em  Europe,  because  otherwise  the  capital  net 
outflow  for  direct  investments  again  will  be 
dangerously  high. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  a  substantial  rise 
In  exports  was  the  fifth  way  business  was  In- 
creasing Its  contribution  to  the  balance  of 
payments.  Unfortunately  such  is  not  the 
case,  despite  the  fact  that  many  firms  In  the 
program  are  relying  heavily  on  increased  ex- 
ports to  help  improve  their  contribution. 

Strikes  were  one  adverse  factor  in  the  pic- 
ture, and  a  slower  pace  in  economic  expan- 
sion in  Western  Etirope  was  another.  I  very 
much  regret  both  situations  and  recognize 
fully  that  they  were  beyond  the  control  of 
business. 

But  they  only  make  more  urgent  than  ever 
our  need  to  step  up  exports  in  the  remain- 
ing months  of  this  year  and  on  Into  next 
year. 

Let  me  say  it  Just  as  forcefully 'as  I  can 
to  every  corporation  executive  in  America  In- 
volved In  the  export  business : 

We  need  your  best  effort  to  increase  your 
exports  substantially.  We  need  your  help 
desperately.     And  we  need  It  right  now. 

We  need  your  help  today,  this  week,  this 
month.  In  order  to  cut  our  deficit  down  to 
manageable  proportions   this   year. 

We  especially  need  to  boost  exports  in 
order  to  offset  the  substantial  rise  in  im- 
ports. Our  exports  for  the  first  7  months  of 
1965  are  running  only  li^  percent  above 
those  for  the  same  period  in  1964.  But  our 
imports  are  running  12  percent  higher.  This 
is  a  perilous  cut  into  our  trade  surplus.  It 
must  not  continue. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  I  met  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Regional  Export  Expansion  Coun- 
cil in  Baltimore  to  discuss  ways  of  increas- 
ing exports.  Yesterday  I  met  with  Fred  Foy, 
Gov.  Luther  Hodges,  and  members  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  National  Export 
Expansion  Council  for  the  same  purpose. 
Next  week  I  will  be  in  Denver  to  do  the 
same  with  members  of  the  Regional  Export 
Expansion  Council  there. 

"This  is  our  No.  1  priority — and  I  hope 
It  is  close  to  the  top  of  the  list  for  every 
businessman  in  the  Nation  who  is  concerned 
with  exports. 

Further  than  the  need  for  balance  in  our 
International  transactions,  I  want  to  discuss 
with  you  today  the  need  for  balance  in  other 
areas  in  the  economy.  Not  that  I  think  the 
subject  has  been  neglected  recently  In  the 
Nation's  economic  forums;  on  the  contrary, 
several  very  forceful  statements  have  been 
made  on  it  In  the  past  few  months,  as  we 
all  know. 

And  not  that  I  think  other  serious  Im- 
balances are  becoming  apparent  today,  or 
that  there's  Imminent  danger  of  their  ap- 
pearance In  the  near  future. 

Rather,  I  want  to  discuss  the  need  for 
balance  in  the  period  ahead  because  I  think 
that  the  current  lengthy  period  of  expan- 
sion has  revealed  to  us  a  fundamental  new 
fact  of  economic  life. 

It  is  this:  That  balance  is  very  possibly. 
In  and  of  Itself,  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
stimulants  to  sound  economic  growth. 
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There  are  many  others,  of  coiirse:  the  ap- 
plication of  science  and  technology  through 
zeeearch  and  development  of  new  products 
and  new  processes;  the  development  of  new 
markets  by  business  both  at  home  and 
abroad;  improving  the  skills  and  Increasing 
the  productivity  of  our  workers;  and  the 
application  of  wise  Qscal  and  monetary 
policies  by  Government. 

But  none.  I  think,  is  more  Unportant  than 
balance,  particularly  as  our  economy  moves 
toward  Its  full  potential.  For  balance  Is  a 
prime  requisite  for  confidence  In  the  future — 
and  only  confidence  can  unleash  the  dynamic 
force  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Balance  assures  labor  of  gains  that  are 
real,  not  a  mirage. 

Balance  provides  the  confidence  that 
prompts  business  to  make  long-range  invest- 
ments in  research  and  In  new  plants  and 
equipment — which  pay  dividends  In  ex- 
panded sales  and  profits. 

And  balance  makes  possible  the  applica- 
tion of  Government  programs  that  have  a 
chance  of  making  a  real  contribution  to  the 
economic  well  being  of  our  people. 

Serious  Imbalance,  on  the  other  hand 
undermines  confidence,  hinders  cooperation 
amon^  business,  labor,  and  Government, 
makes  planning  difficult,  gives  rise  to  fear 
and  uncertainty,  and  forces  prudent  busi- 
nessmen to  say.  "Let's  wait.  Let's  wait  until 
we  see  which  way  things  are  going." 

The  consequences  of  such  actions  are  well 
known  to  us  uU:  slow  economic  growth,  rising 
unemployment,  a  declining  rate  of  capital 
investmeiic,  increasing  Federal  deficits,  and 
splraling  tnfiUlon  that  both  increases  pro- 
duction costs  and  saps  the  buying  power  of 
consumers. 

But  b.-Hlancp.  I  should  emphasize,  does  not 
in  any  way  imply  a  static  condition;  it  is  not 
a  synonym  for  dead  center. 

Certainly  It  does  not  imply  a  necessity  to 
maintain  tlie  status  quo  among  vaiious  seg- 
ments of  the  economy.  In  fact,  such  a  mys- 
tique Itself  promotes  serious  Imbalances  in 
both  Industry  and  agriculture. 

Nor  does  balance  imply  the  need  for  a  shel- 
tered economy,  one  protected  from  the  winds 
of  change  that  blow  from  every  section  of 
the  Nation  and  from  every  corner  of  the 
globe. 

Nor  does  the  kind  of  balance  we  are  talk- 
ing about  imply  perfect  balance  in  every  de- 
tail— rigid,  inflexible  and  unyielding. 

Rather  we  are  talking  about  the  kind  of 
balance  that  goes  with  a  living  economy  gov- 
erned by  the  free  play  of  forces  in  a  pluralis- 
tic society,  and  not  one  dictated,  as  In  the 
planned  economies,  by  monolithic  govern- 
ment. Those  economies — as  we  know  and  as 
tbey  are  finding  out — are  more  dead  than 
alive. 

The  balance  we  are  talking  about  means 
freedom  and  movement  and  challenge.  It 
means  the  open  marketplace  In  which  com- 
petitive forces  operate  to  produce  an  equitable 
distribution  of  our  gross  national  product 
among  aU  o\ir  groups.  It  means  that  o\ir  re- 
sources are  channeled  Into  the  most  effective 
and  eflQclent  avenues. 

In  fact,  the  balanced  growth  we  are  enjoy- 
ing today  makes  possible  the  change  and  ad- 
justments that  go  with  progress  without 
working  severe  hardship  on  those  Involved 
or  the  economy  as  a  whole.  The  dislocations 
that  accompany  technological  change,  for  in- 
stance, can  be  coped  with  much  more  readily 
today  than  during  a  period  of  slxigglsh 
growth. 

In  addition,  this  growth  period — because 
of  Its  balanced  character — Is  helping  to  al- 
lay the  ancient  fear  that  the  longer  an  ex- 
pansion lasts,  the  more  likelihood  of  a  se- 
vere crash.  We  are  learning  that  It  Isn't  the 
length  of  the  expansion  that  threatens  us. 
but  the  Imbalances  that  arise. 

Now  all  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  we  must 
run  for  cover  in  fear  and  trepidation  every 
time   forces   that   might   have   unbalancing 


effects  make  their  appearance  on  the  eco- 
nomic scene.  As  I  Just  mentioned,  this 
free  and  unsheltered  economy  Is  never  in 
perfect  balance,  but.  In  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing, is  forever  regaining  Its  balance.  Like 
the  tightrope  walker  carrying  the  long  pole, 
we  are  constantly  using  many  stabilizing 
forces  to  keep  the  economy  on  an  even  keel. 
One  example  is  the  vast  productive  ca- 
pacity buUt  Into  the  economy  In  recent 
years,  part  of  which  we  will  be  employing 
to  meet  our  commitments  in  Vietnam. 

The  Interesting  part  about  this  Is  the 
fact  that  the  stabilizing  ability  of  this  In- 
creased capacity  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
balanced  growth  we  are  enjoying.  For  It 
was  the  balance  in  the  economy  that  gave 
you  business  leaders  the  confidence  to  In- 
crease capacity  in  the  first  place. 

This  highlights  the  fact  that  the  Nation 
relies  primarily  on  the  private  sector  to 
maintain  the  balance  in  various  relation- 
ships. 

And  I  should  like  to  review  for  a  moment 
some  of  the  areas  involved  that  will  call  for 
the  continued  exercise  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment statesmanship  in  the  months  ahead. 
While  I  am  confident  that  the  economy  can 
handle  the  needs  of  Vietnam  now  contem- 
plated without  any  difficulty,  it  is  true  that 
we  Will  begin  to  approach  capacity  levels  of 
production.  And  we  must  be  on  our  guard 
against  the  various  pressures  which  may 
result. 

First,  of  course.  It  is  necessary  that  we  con- 
tinue to  maintain  relative  wage  and  price 
stability.  The  responsible  action  of  labor  and 
management  in  the  steel  settlement  of  3 
weeks  ago  points  the  way  in  this  vital  area. 

Your  distinguished  chairman  today,  my 
good  friend  Roger  Blough,  and  all  the  other 
leaders  In  steel,  both  management  and  labor, 
deserve  the  Nation's  gratitude  for  this  settle- 
ment. As  President  Johnson  pointed  out, 
the  negotiators  achieved  a  victory  for  all 
Americans. 

My  own  experience  at  the  White  House 
during  these  negotiations  made  me  proud 
that  our  free  American  system  enabled  an 
agreement  to  be  reached  on  these  vital  mat- 
ters. True,  the  Government  partlcip>ated  in 
the  final  innings.  But  this  was  not  Govern- 
ment intervention  In  any  objectionable  sense. 
Both  sides  admitted  freely  that  the  Govern- 
ment presence  was  welcome  and.  Indeed, 
helpful  under  all  the  circumstances  Involved. 
In  those  tough  bargaining  sessions,  both 
sides  reacted  responsibly  to  President  John- 
son's reminder  that  In  the  final  analysis  the 
national  Interest  had  to  be  the  paramount 
consideration,  and  that  the  national  interest 
would  not  be  well  served  by  a  costly  and  dis- 
ruptive strike. 

This  settlement  In  the  steel  Industry  will 
help  us  continue  the  record  of  the  past  4 
years.  In  which  prices  have  been  relatively 
stable  while  wage  Increases  have  been  rough- 
ly In  line  with  productivity  advances  In  the 
private  economy.  Prom  the  first  quarter 
low  of  1961  to  the  second  quarter  of  this  year 
gross  national  product  has  increased  by  one- 
third  In  current  dollars  and  by  one-fourth  In 
constant  dollars.  Yet  in  the  face  of  these 
large  advances,  wholesale  prices  Increased 
by  only  1.2  percent  and  consumer  prices  by 
5.6  percent,  over  this  entire  period. 

This  has  meant  Increased  real  purchasing 
power  by  all  segments  of  the  economy.  In 
addition,  this  relative  price  stability  has 
made  the  United  States  more  competitive  In 
world  markets  during  a  period  when  other 
industrialized  nations  were  feeling  the  pres- 
sures of  Inflation. 

Wtlhln  the  domestic  economy.  Inordinate 
price  increases  necessiated  by  unjustified 
wage  increases  would  erode  the  buying  power 
of  both  business  earnings  and  consumer  In- 
comes. 

Of  course,  the  price  structure  must  be  flex- 
ible enough  to  prevent  imbalances  from  oc- 
c\irrlng  In  the  supply-demand  picture.    But 


both  unions  and  business  firms  must  exercise 
restraint  in  periods  of  rising  demand  such 
as  we  are  now  experiencing. 

Particularly  is  this  true  In  the  case  of  many 
items  in  which  price  increases  play  a  second- 
ary or  even  minor  role,  when  It  comes  to  af- 
fecting sales  volume.  But  to  the  extent  that 
higher  prices  are  paid  for  some  Items,  it  leaves 
less  buying  power  to  purchase  other  Items. 
So  the  total  units  sold  would  be  less  unless 
there  were  counterbalancing  price  declines 
elsewhere. 

We  must  strive  for  a  relatively  stable  price 
level,  but  specific  price  movements  within 
the  total  must  reflect  the  effect  of  market 
forces.  Just  as  they  often  have  to  reflect 
rising  or  declining  costs. 

The  complement  of  our  objective  on 
prices  is  that  labor  costs  be  held  within  the 
productivity  gains  of  the  economy.  Often 
what  appears  on  the  stu-face  to  be  a  gala 
for  labor  through  relatively  high  wage  in- 
creases  turns  out  in  the  long  run  to  be  a 
loss  in  markets  and  in  real  pxirchasing  power. 
I  think  that  labor  realizes  that  the  sharp 
Increases  In  employment  over  the  past  4  years, 
the  drop  In  the  unemplojrment  rate,  and  the 
rise  in  personal  Income,  are  all  attributable 
In  part  to  wage-price  stability. 

A  second  area  requiring  balance  Is  in  the 
supply  and  demand  for  workers'  skills.  We 
can  progress  no  faster  than  labor  Is  trained 
to  operate  our  increasingly  complex  machines. 
And  nowhere  Is  closer  cooperation  among 
business,  labor,  and  government  more  xir- 
gently  needed.  I  especially  Include  local  and 
State  governments,  which  conduct  the  voca- 
tional schools  where  the  technicians  and 
craftsmen  of  tomorrow  are  prepared. 

Business  has  special  responsibilities  to 
work  with  the  local  educational  system  in 
making  known  the  skills  it  will  need,  and  In 
helping  to  develop  programs  that  provide 
faculty  members  who  have  had  actual  Job 
experience.  In  addition,  I  hope  companies 
can  step  up  their  own  programs  for  training 
new  workers  and  retraining  older  ones  in  the 
specialized  techniques  peculiar  to  their  own 
situations.  Many  firms  have  long  l^d  such 
programs,  and  their  foreslghtedness  h'as  paid 
handsome  dividends — ^both  to  themselves  and 
the  entire  Nation. 

Labor  unions  also  can  play  an  Increasing 
part  In  this  area  by  extending  their  ap- 
prenticeship programs  or  even  setting  up 
training  schools  for  those  who  have  been  un- 
employed for  a  long  time.  And  both  business 
and  labor  should  work  diligently  to  assure 
equal  opportiuilty  in  Job  training  for  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  color  or  creed. 

In  the  area  of  employment,  let  me  take  Just 
a  moment  to  commend  business  for  Its  mag- 
nificent cooperation  In  carrying  out  the 
President's  jtjuth  opportunity  program  this 
past  stmuner.  We  had  expected  a  marked  In- 
crease In  the  unemployment  rate,  since  we 
knew  that  an  unusually  large  number  of 
young  people  would  be  looking  for  work. 
Thanks  to  the  splendid  response  of  employ- 
ers, the  rate  of  unemployment  declined  to 
4.5  percent  during  July  and  Augtist,  season- 
ally adjusted.  I  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  business  on  this  program,  and  the  ex- 
perience was  Indeed  gratifying  when  thou- 
sands of  letters  answering  our  call  came  pour- 
ing in  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

A  tlilrd  area  requiring  balance  involvet 
Federal  Government  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures. The  powerful  Infiuence  of  these  fac- 
tors on  the  economy  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated in  the  past  year  or  two,  and  we  must 
take  them  fully  into  account  during  the  com- 
ing months. 

As  the  economy  grows.  Federal  Govern- 
ment tax  receipts  expand  at  a  very  rapid  rate, 
and  we  must  make  certain  that  Government 
does  not  create  a  fiscal  drag  on  the  economy 
by  taking  more  out  of  the  Income  stream 
than  it  puts  In.  But  the  current  require- 
ments of  Vietnam  and  the  new  programs  ap- 
proved by  the  current  session  of  Congress, 
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such  as  education,  housing,  antlpoverty,  and 
regional  development,  are  certain  to  call  for 
UMreaaed  ezpenditxures. 

Outlays  under  the  new  programs  will  be 
partially  offset  by  savings  in  continuing  Gov- 
ernment activities  and  by  discontinuing 
programs  of  lower  priority.  The  budget  for- 
mulation process  now  underway  is  extremely 
tight  and  exacting,  and  the  President  has  put 
each  agency  under  definite  instructions  to 
effect  whatever  savings  are  possible. 

There  are  other  areas  requiring  balance: 
m  business  inventories,  In  profit  levels,  in 
the  fields  of  consumer  and  corporate  credit, 
and  others. 

Together,  I  am  confident  that  they  will 
continue  to  be  handled  prudently  and  thi 
provide   the    confidence   so   necessary   for 
continued  healthy  expansion  of  the  econo? 
throughout    1966. 

Of  course,  the  Secretary  of  Commenj^,  like 
the  Marketing  Vice  President,  should  alwaj's 
be  an  optimist,  but  this  time  I  have  good  rea- 
son for  being  so.  We  are  in  the  55th  month 
of  expansion,  the  longest  in  our  history,  and 
the  basic  forces  are  favorable  for  further  ex- 
pansion. Confidence  is  high  among  both 
businessmen  and  consumers. 

The  recent  Government  survey  on  busi- 
ness plant  and  equipment  expenditures  indi- 
cates an  Increase  this  year  of  $6  billion,  or 
13! '2  percent,  over  such  Investment  in  1964. 
Last  February  the  estimated  increase  for  the 
year  was  11.7  percent.  And  early  Indications 
are  that  the  capital  Investment  program  by 
private  Industry  will  continue  at  a  high  level 
In  1966. 

The  latest  Census  Bureau  survey  on  con- 
sumer buying  intentions  Indicates  favorable 
levels  for  automobiles,  houses,  and  durable 
goods. 

In  sum,  the  outlook  for  1966  is  favorable. 
I  believe  we  will  see  a  continuation  of  the 
cooperation  among  business,  labor,  and  Gov- 
ernment to  achieve  national  goals  in  the 
public  interest.  And  I  am  confident  we  will 
achieve  an  increasing  standard  of  living  for 
all  our  people,  without  the  development  of 
Important  excesses  or  Imbalances  in  our  na- 
tional economy. 


ADMINISTRATION  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE 
AS  A  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

Mr,  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, by  request,  a  joint  resolution 
submitted  by  the  President  to  provide 
for  the  administration  and  development 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  a  national 
historic  site. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  pursu- 
ant to  the  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935,  has 
designated  Pennsylvania  Avenue  between 
the  Capitol  and  the  White  House  as  a 
national  historic  site.  The  Joint  resolu- 
tion is  necessary  In  order  to  provide 
funds  for  the  administration  and  pro- 
tection of  this  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
letter  from  President  Johnson  and  the 
text  of  the  legislation,  together  with  the 
order  of  designation  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  that  the 
bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Joint  resolution  will 
be  received,  the  several  requests  for  In- 
sertions in  the  Record  are  granted,  and 
the  Joint  resolution  will  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  as  requested. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  116) 
to  provide  for  the  administration  and 


development  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  as 
a  national  historic  site,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Jackson,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  letter,  Joint  resolution,  and  desig- 
nation presented  by  Mr.  Jackson  are  as 
follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C..  September  20.  1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  Presdjent:  I  am  transmitting  to 
the  Congress  herewith  a  proposed  Joint  reso- 
lution to  provide  for  the  administration  and 
developemnt  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  a 
national  historic  site. 

Increasing  concern  with  the  shabby  con- 
dition of  Pennsylvania  Avenue — the  Nation's 
most  distinguished  and  historic  thorough- 
fare— led  to  the  appointment  by  President 
Kennedy  of  the  Council  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  which  devoted  almost  2  years  to  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  its  rejuvenation. 
The  work  thus  started  has  been  carried  for- 
ward by  a  "temporary  Commission  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  created  by  Executive  Order 
No.  11210  on  March  25.  1965.  The  Tempo- 
rary Commission  recommended  as  the  next 
appropriate  steps  the  designation  of  the 
avenue  as  a  national  historic  site  and  the 
proposed  joint  resolution. 

The  proposed  Joint  resolution  will  provide 
for  the  administration  and  development  of 
the  avenue  as  a  national  historic  site 
through  a  Commission  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  The  Commission  is  to  carry  for- 
ward the  work  of  the  Temporary  Conunission 
and  to  coordinate  activities  along  the  ave- 
nue, including  Federal  or  District  projects 
in  the  area. 

That  Pennsylvania  Avenue  will  be  rede- 
veloped is  inevitable.  We  must  be  sure  that 
this  development  will  be  of  a  character 
worthy  of  this  historic  axis,  which  has  from 
the  beginning  linked  the  Capitol  and  the 
White  House.  The  proposed  Joint  resolution 
will  be  a  substantial  step  toward  this  goal. 
I  hope  it  will  have  favorable  consideration 
from  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

S.J.  Res.  — 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  admin- 
istration and  development  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  as  a  National  Historic  Site 
Whereas  in  April  1964  a  Presidential  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  made 
certain    recommendations     concerning    the 
proper  development,  use,  and  control  of  the 
section  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  the  area 
adjacent  to  it  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
White  House;  and 

Whereas  a  Temporary  Commission  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  established  by  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11210  of  March  25,  1965,  has 
undertaken  a  review  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Advisory  Council  and  has  Initiated 
plans  and  programs  to  implement  certain  of 
those  recommendations;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  President,  has 
declared  Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  the 
Capitol  and  the  White  House,  and  certain 
areas  adjacent  to  it,  to  be  a  historic  site  with- 
in the  meaning  and  scope  of  the  Historic 
Sites  Act  of  Augvist  21,  1935,  49  Stat.  666  (16 
U.S.C.  461  et  seq.) :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
hereby  finds  and  determines : 

(a)  That  it  is  in  the  national  Interest  that 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  the  area  adjacent 
to  it  between  the  Capitol  and  the  White 
House  be  developed,  used,  and  maintained  in 


a  manner  suitable  to  its  ceremonial,  histor- 
ical, and  physical  relationship  to  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment; 

(b)  That  the  work  of  reviewing,  program- 
ing, and  implementing  proposals  for  the 
proper  development,  use,  and  control  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  the  area  adjacent 
to  It  between  the  Capitol  and  the  White 
Hoiise  should  be  continued,  with  the  maxi- 
mum possible  use  of  private  enterprise  in 
carrying  out  the  development  plan;  and 

(c)  That  a  Federal  agency  created  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose  Is  the  most  appropriate 
means  by  which  to  coordinate  and  imple- 
ment all  such  actions. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  established  a  Com- 
mission on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  "the  Commission"), 
which  shaU  be  composed  of  not  more  than 
21  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  public  and  private  life.  One  of 
the  members  shall  be  designated  by  the 
President  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  review 
the  development  plan  for  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and,  in  consultation  with  other  in- 
terested agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall 
from  time  to  time  make  such  modifications 
therein  as  may  be  necessary. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  those  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
affect  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  the  area  ad- 
jacent to  it  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
White  House,  and  shall  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  plans,  pro- 
grams, and  activities  relating  thereto  are 
properly  integrated  with  the  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  National  Capital  and  any  oth- 
er related  plans  prepwired  or  developed  by 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
or  other  appropriate  authority. 

(c)  In  addition  to  consulting  with  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
District  of  Coliunbia,  the  Commission  shall 
consider  the  views  of  other  public,  quasi- 
public,  and  private  organizations  having  a 
proper  interest  in  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
area.  The  Commission  shall  also  consider 
the  views  of  owners  and  occupants  of  pri- 
vate property  whose  interests  may  be  af- 
fected by  any  plans,  programs,  or  actions 
of  the  Commission  or  the  agencies  whose  ac- 
tivities are  coordinated  by  the  Conunission. 
The  Commission  shall  make  every  effort  to 
minimize  any  harmful  effects  of  such  plans, 
programs,  .or  activities  on  owners  or  occu- 
pants of  private  property  on  or  adjoining 
the  area  affected  thereby. 

(d)  The  Commission,  in  carrying  out  its 
functions,  shall  utUlze  the  services  and  fa- 
cilities of  other  eigencles  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
eriunent  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible. 

(e)  The  Conunission  shaU  report  to  the 
President  annually,  and  shall  make  such 
other  reports  to  the  President  as  he  shall 
direct  or  as  the  Commission  shall  deem  de- 
sirable. Such  reports  shall  include  recom- 
mendations for  such  further  legislation  as 
the  Conunission  may  consider  appropriate 
for  the  proper  performance  of  its  functions 
or  for  the  development  of  the  area  in  other 
respects. 

Sec.  4.  No  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
conduct,  on  Peiuisylvania  Avenue  or  the  area 
adjacent  to  it  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
White  House,  any  project  or  program  (1)  re- 
lating to  urban  renewal,  land  redevelopment, 
or  public  housing,  or  (2)  involving  perma- 
nent construction,  improvements,  or  facili- 
ties of  a  type  designed  to  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  area,  without  the  approval  of  the 
Conunission :  Provided.  That  this  prohibition 
shall  not  be  effective  if  the  President,  not- 
withstanding the  views  of  the  Commission, 
shall  approve  such  program  or  project:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  this  section  shall  not 
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be  applicable  to  areas  under  the   Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  shall  receive  no  additional  com- 
penss'.tlon  by  virtue  of  membership  on  the 
Commission.  Other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $100  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  duties  for  the  Commission. 
Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall  be  re- 
imbursed, as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2),  for  travel  and  subsistence  and  other 
neceEs.ary  expenses  incurred  by  him  In  the 
performance  of  his  duties  for  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  em- 
ploy such  personnel  as  may  be  required  for 
the  performance  of  Its  functions,  and  may 
procure  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants by  contract  or  otherwise,  but  at 
rates  not  in  excess  of  $100  per  diem  for 
Individuals. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  duties  and  responsibilities  Im- 
posed on  the  Commission  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  those  parts  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  the  areas  adjacent  thereto  as  are  in- 
cluded within  the  area  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  a  historic  site 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August 
21,  1935,  49  Stat.  666  (16  U.S.C.  461  et  seq.). 

The  Pennsylvania  Avenue  National  His- 
toric Site,  Washington,  D.C. — Order  of 
Designation 

Whereas  the  act  of  August  21.  1935  (49 
Stat.  666;  16  U.S.C.  55  461  et  seq.)  declares 
it  to  be  a  national  policy  to  preserve  for 
public  use  historic  sites,  buildings,  and  ob- 
jects of  national  significance  for  the  inspira- 
tion and  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  I  have  determined  that  certain 
lands  In  the  city  of  Washington.  District  of 
Columbia,  possess  exceptional  value  In  com- 
memorating or  illustrating  the  history  of  the 
United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the  act 
of  August  21.  1935,  since  within  the  area  are 
situate  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  historically 
related  environs  and  since  the  area  achieves 
national  historical  significance  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

Over  a  span  of  a  century  and  a  half  the 
segment  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  between 
the  White  House  and  the  Capitol  has  sym- 
bolized the  majesty  and  power  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  and  the  triumphs  and  tragedies 
of  the  American  people.  Along  this  truly 
national  thoroughfare  travel  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  in  the  ritual  procession 
following  inauguration  that  marks  the  as- 
sumption of  Presidential  powers  and  duties 
and  gives  the  Nation  its  first  glimpse  of  the 
new  Chief  of  State.  Along  It  In  death  have 
traveled  six  Presidents  and  numerous  na- 
tional leaders  in  state  funeral  processions 
that  expressed  the  Nation's  sense  of  loss. 
Along  It  have  occurred  victory  celebrations 
signaling  the  close  of  four  major  wars.  On  it 
occurred  public  ceremonies  celebrating  great 
national  achievements.  On  it  the  Nation 
receives  foreign  heads  of  state  and  visiting 
dignitaries.  And  on  It  the  Nation  accords 
its  acclaim  to  military,  civil,  and  scientific 
heroes. 

The  Nation's  great  men  and  women  trod 
tlie  ceremonial  way  not  only  in  the  pageantry 
of  victory  and  defeat,  but  also  In  dally  ac- 
tivities reflecting  and  shaping  national  life. 
Along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  its  adjacent 
streets  stood  hotels,  boarding  houses,  and 
restaurant  where  statesmen  lodged,  dined, 
debated  the  issues  of  the  day.  and  perfected 
courses  of  action  that  guided  the  Nation's 
destiny.    In    the    theaters    and    places    of 


amusement  of  this  district  they  sought  re- 
lease from  the  cares  of  office. 

In  its  markets  and  shops  they  bought  the 
necessities  of  life.  In  Its  hostelries  they 
gathered  for  entertainments  and  celebra- 
tions highlighted  by  the  quadrennial  Presi- 
dential Inaugural  Ball.  In  this  area  two 
Presidents,  Lincoln  and  Garfield,  were  struck 
down  by  the  assassin's  bullet.  And  here,  as 
time  went  on.  the  commercial  center  of  the 
Capital  receded  before  an  eastward  advance 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
that  ultimately  produced  the  Federal  Tri- 
angle and  thereby  Introduced  the  monu- 
mental architectural  scale  characteristic  of 
modern  Washington. 

The  Pennsylvania  Avenue  district  is  an- 
chored on  each  end  by  historic  buildings 
of  transcendent  Importance  to  the  Nation. 
It  contains  structures  of  varying  historical 
value  and  antiquity.  It  Is  associated  with 
events  and  people  of  large  consequence  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic  and  Its  Capital. 
An  enduring  and  constantly  enlarging 
sjTnbollsm  dramatically  clothes  the  district, 
composed  of  the  avenue  and  its  environs, 
with  national  historical  significance;   and 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  National  Historic  Site  will 
constitute  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  great 
personages  of  this  Nation  who  have  lived 
and  worked  in  the  area;  and  to  the  monu- 
mental events  of  national  importance  which 
have  occurred  therein;  and 

Whereas  a  plan  has  been  developed  for 
this  great  national  thoroughfare  by  the 
Temporary  Commission  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  which  presents  an  initial  basis  for 
enhancing  these  historical  values  In  a  fitting 
manner;  and 

Whereas  the  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings,  and  Monu- 
ments, at  its  53d  meeting  in  Alaska,  July 
30-August  11,  1965,  has  considered  the  his- 
torical significance  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  Its  historically  related  environs  In 
Washington,  D.C,  and  found  that  this 
district  possesses  outstanding  national  his- 
toric significance:  Now,  therefore, 

With  the  concurrence  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
1.  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  by  virtue  of  and  pursuant  to  the 
authority  vested  in  me  under  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  August  21,  1935,  do  here- 
by designate  the  following  described  lands 
to  be  a  National  Historic  Site  having  the 
name  "The  Pennsylvania  Avenue  National 
Historic  Site": 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  intersection  of  15th  Street  and 
Constitution  Avenue,  NW.,  easterly  along 
the  south  side  of  Constitution  Avenue,  to 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  intersection  of 
Constitution  Avenue  and  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue; then  easterly  along  the  south  side  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  and  including  the 
outer  circumference  of  First  Street,  NW., 
which  forms  an  arc  around  Peace  Monument; 
then  westerly  along  the  north  side  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  intersection  of  3d  Street  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  NW.;  then  northerly  along 
the  east  side  of  3d  Street  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  Intersection  of  3d  Street  and 
E  Street.  NW.;  then  westerly  along  the  north 
side  of  E  Street  to  the  northeast  comer  of 
the  Intersection  of  E  Street  and  4th  Street. 
NW.;  then  northerly  along  the  east  side  of 
4th  Street  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
intersection  of  4th  Street  and  G  Street,  NW.; 
then  westerly  along  the  north  side  of  G 
Street,  NW.,  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
Intersection  of  G  Street  and  5th  Street,  NW.; 
then  southerly  along  the  west  side  of  5th 
Street  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  inter- 
section of  5th  Street  and  E  Street.  NW.;  then 
westerly  along  the  north  side  of  E  Street  to 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  intersection  of 
E  Street  and  7th  Street,  NW.;  then  northerly 
along  the  east  side  of  7th  Street  to  the  point 


on  7th  Street  being  the  Intersection  of  the 
north  side  of  G  Street  with  the  east  side  of 
7th  Street,   NW.;    then   westerly  from   that 
point  along  the  north  side  of  G  Street  to  the 
point  being  the  Intersection  of  the  north  side 
of  G  Street  with  the  west  side  of  9th  Street, 
NW.;  then  southerly  from  that  point  along 
the   west   side   of   9th   Street,   NW.,   to   the 
northwest  corner  of  the  intersection  of  9th 
Street  and  F  Street,  NW.;  then  westerly  along 
the  north  side  of  P  Street  to  the  northeast 
corner  of   the  intersection   of  F  Street  and 
nth  Street,  NW.;  then  southerly  along  the 
east   side   of   11th  Street    to   the   northeast 
corner  of  the  intersection  of  11th  Street  and 
E  Street,  NW.;  then  westerly  along  the  north 
side  of  E  Street  to  a  point  approximating 
what   would  be  the  northeast   corner  of  E 
Street  and  13 'i  Street  if  the  latter  were  ex- 
tended north  across  Pennsylvania  Avenue; 
then  northerly  from  that  point  along  a  line 
forming  a  perpendicular  to  P  Street,  to  the 
intersection  of  said  line  with  the  north  side 
of  F  Street;  then  westerly  along  the  north 
side  of  F  Street  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  intersection  of  P  Street  and  15th  Street. 
NW.;  then  northerly  along  the  east  side  of 
15th  Street  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
Intersection  of  15th  Street,  New  York  Avenue, 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.;  then  west- 
erly along  the  south   side  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  Avenue  and  East  Executive  Avenue; 
then  southerly  along  the  west  side  of  East 
Executive  Avenue  to  a  point  which  would 
be  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Intersection 
of  East  Executive  Avenue  and  E  Street;  then 
easterly  along  the  south  side  of  E  Street  to 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  Intersection  of  E 
Street  and  15th  Street,  NW.;  then  southerly 
along  the  west  side  of  15th  Street  to  the 
point  or  place  of  beginning. 

Subject  to  the  limitation  contained  In  the 
second  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  the  ad- 
ministration, protection  and  development 
of  this  national  historic  site  shall  be  exer- 
cised in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  August  21,  1935.  Unless  provided 
otherwise  by  act  of  Congress,  no  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
shall  be  expended  for  the  administration, 
protection,  and  development  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  National  Historic  Site. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  official  seal  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  be  affixed  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
this  30th  day  of  September  1965. 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
I  concur: 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
September  30, 1965. 


PRINTING  OF  INTERIM  REPORT  ON 
SUDBURY  RIVER.  SAXONVILLE 
LOCAL  PROTECTION,  FRAMING- 
HAM,  MASS.  (S.  DOC.  NO.  61) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
present  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  report  dated 
August  26,  1965,  from  the  Acting  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and 
Illustrations,  on  an  interim  report  on 
Sudbury  River,  Saxonville  local  protec- 
tion, Framingham,  Mass.,  requested  by 
resolutions  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  U.S.  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  as  a  Senate  document, 
with  illustrations,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AMENDMENT  AND  EXTENSION  OP 
THE  SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948— AMEND- 
MENT 

amendment    no.    471 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  soon  be  asked  to  consider 
sugar  legislation  in  the  last  few  days  of 
the  session,  as  has  happened  so  often  in 
past  years.  The  procedure  is  not  un- 
usual but  the  raniifications  of  this  bill 
are  far  moi-e  significant  than  has  been 
the  case  with  previous  sugar  bills.  This 
bill  will  freeze  sugar  import  quotas  in  a 
set  pattern  for  6  years,  with  all  of  the 
equities  and  inequities  the  formula  in 
the  bill  happens  to  create. 

This  time  squeeze  is  symptomatic  of 
the  difficulties  Congress  has  created  for 
itself  by  trying  to  reconcile  all  of  the 
conflicting  interests  involved  in  allocat- 
ing foreign  sugar  quotas.  The  Congress 
is  not  qualified  by  temperament  or  ex- 
pertise to  set  import  quotas,  but  it  has 
no  choice  under  the  present  system. 
The  system  has  been  the  cause  of  public 
embarrassment  at  home  and  violent  re- 
action abroad.  It  carries  both  the  seeds 
of  scandal  and  revolution.  When  the 
public  is  confronted  with  a  barrage  of 
headlines  about  the  activities  of  sugar 
lobbyists,  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  few 
weeks,  there  is  little  doubt  about  why 
the  public  has  serious  questions  about 
this  legislation.  The  sugar  bill  is  the 
only  major  bill  touching  the  lives  of 
every  American  every  day  which  is,  in 
effect,  written  by  the  lobbyists.  But 
who  lobbies  for  the  public  interest?  No 
one  so  far  as  I  can  see  judging  from  the 
contents  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Perhaps  the  lobbyists  have  rendered  a 
great  public  service  this  year.  If  the 
publicity  given  their  activities  results  in 
some  serious  thinking  in  Congress  about 
the  inefficiencies  and  inequities  of  the 
way  quotas  are  now  allocated,  the  pub- 
lic, instead  of  their  clients,  could  be  the 
beneficiary.  The  only  way  to  remove  the 
stigma  and  the  aroma  created  by  Con- 
gress passing  out  sugar  quotas  to  for- 
eign countries  is  to  put  the  responsibility 
for  administering  the  system  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government, 
where  it  belongs. 

The  Senate  will  be  given  the  choice 
between  approving  a  rigid  sterile  formu- 
la in  the  administration  bill  or  revising 
in  the  patchwork  allocations  made  by  the 
House  committee  on  the  basis  of  un- 
known criteria.  The  members  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  are  capable, 
intelligent  men.  But  I  doubt  that  many 
members  feel  particularly  well  qualified 
to  decide  on  a  country-by-country  basis 
what  such  quotas  should  be  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Nation's  foreign  policy 
objectives  and  the  interests  of  sugar 
consumers.  Yet,  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  thought  they 
were  qualified  to  draw  up  a  revised  for- 
eign economic  policy  for  each  of  the  pro- 
ducing nations.  The  results  were  pre- 
dictable— with  situations  such  as  that  of 
Argentina  being  cut  by  42,200  tons,  ap- 
parently because  she  failed  to  hire  a  lob- 
byist and  relied  on  diplomatic  channels 
to  make  her  case. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  protect  con- 
sumer interests  or  advance  our  foreien 
policy  objectives.   Foreign  quotas  should 


either  be  set  on  the  basis  of  criteria  tak- 
ing into  account  foreign  policy  consid- 
erations or  we  should  buy  sugar  at  world 
prices.  Under  the  present  system,  we  do 
neither. 

I  am  submitting  an  amendment  today 
which,  if  adopted,  will  lead  to  establish- 
ing an  allocation  system  to  rid  the  Con- 
gress of  this  legislative  monstrosity  and 
place  the  responsibility  for  fixing  foreign 
quotas  in  the  executive  branch. 

My  amendment  would  accomplish 
these  two  things:  First,,  increase  the  do- 
mestic marketing  quota  by  580,000  tons, 
as  requested  by  the  domestic  industry 
and  as  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion and  approved  by  the  House  com- 
mittee; and  second,  request  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  to  the  Congress  by  April 
30  of  next  year  recommendations  for 
legislation  to  establish  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  a  permanent  system  for  pe- 
riodic allocation  of  foreign  quotas.  The 
criteria  for  the  system  would  be  based  on 
supplying  consumers  with  adequate 
amounts  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices 
and  effectuating  the  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States. 

The  Sugar  Act  does  not  expire  until 
the  end  of  1966  and  with  the  increase  in 
the  domestic  marketing  quota,  there  is 
no  need  for  foreign  quota' legislation  this 
year.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can 
continue  to  set  quotas  administratively 
next  year,  as  he  has  for  this  year.  The 
stipulation  in  the  amendment  that  the 
President  submit  his  recommendations 
for  a  peiTOanent  allocation  system  to  the 
Congress  by  April  30  will  insure  that 
there  is  ample  time  for  careful  consid- 
eration of  his  proposals  prior  to  what  is 
expected  to  be  an  early  adjournment 
next  year. 

I  hope  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  especially  the  Finance  Committee 
will  give  careful  consideration  to  my 
amendment  which  I  intend  to  ofifer  in 
committee  at  an  appropriate  time,  and  I 
submit  an  amendment  and  ask  to  have 
it  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  471)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OP 
BILL 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senator  Russell  of  South  Carolina,  Sen- 
ator Bible,  Senator  Hartke,  and  Senator 
Murphy,  be  added  as  cosponsors  to  S. 
2482. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  bill  which  contemplates  making  it 
a  Federal  crime  for  any  person  to 
physically  interfere  with  the  movement 
of  military  men,  equipment,  or  property. 
It  provides  that  whoever  purposely  and 
willfully  physically  interferes  with 
transportation  systems  which  are  carry- 
ing military  men,  property,  or  equip- 
ment shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  violating 
the  dignity  and  the  law  of  the  United 
States. 


It  is  rather  imperative,  Mr.  President, 
that  a  bill  of  this  type  be  adopted. 

At  Berkeley  College,  in  California, 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  there  will  be 
held  an  assembly  of  students,  and  prob- 
ably many  visitors,  in  connection  with 
which,  the  word  has  gone  out,  there  will 
be  a  march  on  transportation  systems 
which  may  be  carrying  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  military  property  to  the  sea- 
coast,  to  be  loaded  on  ships. 

I  regretfully  say  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  I  have  been 
calling  the  Defense  Department  and  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
have  them  give  their  opinion  on  the  bill 
to  the  judiciary  department. 

I  have  not  received  a  response  which 
I  feel  is  compatible  with  the  significance 
of  the  bill.  It  has  now  been  pending 
about  2  months,  but  still  no  opinion  has 
been  expressed. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
our  very  able  and  distinguished  col- 
league, Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  of 
West  Virginia,  be  made  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1602,  legislation  which  will  permit 
voluntary  retirement  of  traffic  control- 
lers after  20  years  of  service  and  havliig 
attahied  the  age  of  50. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  be 
added  as  consponsors  of  the  amend- 
ments I  offered  yesterday  to  S.  1861,  to 
provide  additional  assistance  for  areas 
suffering  a  major  disaster. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HEARINGS  ON  IMPROVEMENT  IN 
JUDICIAL  MACHINERY  OP  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  hearings  will  be  held  by 
the  subcommittee  on  the  U.S.  commis- 
sioner system,  with  a  view  toward  broad- 
scale  reform  and  overhaul  of  the  system. 
The  hearings  will  deal  with  every  as- 
pect of  the  commissioner  system,  and, 
among  other  things,  will  focus  specifi- 
cally upon  the  qualifications  of  commis- 
sioners, method  of  appointment,  "com- 
pensation and  tenure,  the  petty  ofifense 
jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners,  pre- 
trial proceedings,  and  the  issuance  of 
process. 

The    first   hearing   is   scheduled    for 

Wednesday,  October  13,  at  9:30  ajn.,  in 

room  6226,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 

submit  a  statement  pertaining  to  this 
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subject  should  communicate  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery. 


NOTICE       CONCERNING       NOMINA- 
•    TTONS    BEFORE    COMMITTEE    ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

H.  Moody  Brickett.  of  Montana,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  district  of  Montana,  term 
of  4  years — reappointment. 

Leonard  T.  Heckathorn,  of  South  Da- 
kota, to  be  U.S.  marshal,  district  of 
South  Dakota,  term,  of  4  years — reap- 
pointment. 

Emilio  Naranjo,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  district  of  New  Mexico, 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Dave  Fresquez.  re- 
tired. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons interested  in  these  nominations  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Thursday.  October  14,  1965,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  Is  their  Intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARTNO  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS OF  FREDERICK  LANDIS,  OF 
INDIANA,  TO  BE  A  JUDGE  OF  THE 
U.S.  CUSTOMS  COURT 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day, October  14,  1965,  at  10:30  a.m..  In 
room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  the  nomirmtlon  of  Frederick  Landis. 
of  Indiana,  to  be  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Court. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HaxTSKAl.  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
Address   delivered   by   him   entitled   "Tbe 
Education  Decade  in  America." 


IMMIGRATION  ACT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  Immigration  Act  has  been  signed  by 
the  President  and  the  furor  surrounding 
It  has  subsided,  I  believe  it  is  appropriate 
to  attempt  to  place  this  historic  legisla-^ 
tlon  In  its  proper  perspective. 

In  the  course  of  the  several  months  of 
hearings  and  floor  debate  during  which 


time  the  bill  was  fashioned,  many  mis- 
conceptions and  exaggerations  of  the 
probable  consequences  of  enactment 
were  disseminated  by  many  of  the  pro- 
ponents and  opponents.  This  is  true 
not  only  of  the  bill  itself,  but  also  of  my 
amendment  to  it  which  would  place  a 
ceiling  on  immigration  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  following  points  should  be  em- 
phasized : 

First.  The  act  does  abolish  the  national 
origins  quota  system,  a  fact  which  I  re- 
gret; but  it  also  does  not  necessarily 
have  the  effect  of  changing  our  historic 
population  pattern. 

Second.  The  act  does  not  open  the 
floodgates.  On  the  contrary,  it  restricts 
immigration  to  those  who  have  families 
already  in  the  United  States  and  to  those 
who  can  contribute  to  the  culture  and 
economy  of  otu:  country. 

Third.  My  amendment  will  not  reduce 
immigration  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Rather  it  will  stabilize  hemi- 
spheric Immigration  to  a  maximimi  of  its 
present  rate  or  slightly  above. 

Fourth.  My  amendment  does  not  dis- 
criminate against  our  neighbors  in  this 
hemisphere.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
will  receive  a  maximum  quota  far  out 
of  proportion  to  their  share  of  the  world's 
population.  However,  it  does  have  the 
effect  of  eliminating,  to  a  large  extent, 
our  historic  discrimination  which  favors 
the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
as  against  all  the  rest  of  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  make  these 
matters  clear,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  articles  and  editorials 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

"The  End  of  Quotas,"  an  editorial  from 
the  October  1, 1965,  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star:  "Ervin  Takes  Lone  Immi- 
gration Stand,"  an  article  by  James  K. 
Batten  from  the  September  23,  1965,  edi- 
tion of  the  Charlotte  Observer;  "Immi- 
gration Bill  Backed  by  Ervin,"  an  article 
by  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Wins- 
ton-Salem Journal  appearing  in  that 
newspaper  on  September  23,  1965;  "Im- 
migration Curbs  Indicated,"  an  article  by 
Richard  L.  Strout  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  September  20,  1965; 
"Ervin  Makes  Constructive  Choice,"  an 
editorial  from  the  Durham  Morning 
Herald  of  September  27.  1965;  and  "An 
Historic  Liberalization,"  an  editorial 
from  the  Greensboro  Daily  News  of  Sep- 
tember 26, 1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Oct.  1,  19651 

Thb  End  or  Quotas 

There  are  several  things  that  the  new  Im- 
migration bill  Is  not.  It  Is  not  a  special 
kind  of  civil  rights  bill,  as  Senator  Sfzssard 
Holland  seems  to  believe.  Nor  Is  It  the 
startling  liberal  Innovation  that  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  has  made  It  appear. 

Commonsense,  nothing  more  or  less.  Im- 
pels the  Nation  to  set  up  an  Immigration 
law  based  on  family  relationships  and  per- 
sonal skills  rather  than  national  origins. 
There  Is  nothing  radical  about  this.  Indeed, 
the  only  radicalism  attending  Senate  passage 
of  the  measure  was  the  spectacle  of  Senators 
Holland  and  Kznndt  reaffirming  their  per- 


sonal views  on  racial  equality — something 
neither  man  really  had  to  do. 

Aside  from  this  exchange,  however,  some 
pertinent  things  were  said  about  the  blU  it- 
self— both  by  Senator  Sam  Ervin  and  the 
bill's  manager.  Senator  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts— that  give  It  the  luster  of  prac- 
ticality. 

Immigrant  preference  would  go  first  to 
close  relatives  of  American  citizens.  Second- 
ary preference  would  be  given  to  skilled  indi- 
viduals whose  talents  are  needed  in  the 
American  labor  market.  Some  unskilled  la- 
borers and  refugees  would  be  admitted  un- 
der the  new  system.  But  the  celling  on  all 
immigration  practically  guarantees  that  the 
United  States  will  never  become  a  depot  for 
a  flood  of  undesirables. 

More  controversial  Is  the  provision  Im- 
posing a  special  celling  on  immigration  from 
our  own  hemisphere.  But,  again,  the  provl- 
slon  Is  more  equitable  than  It  seems.  The 
nvmierlcal  restriction  on  Latin  and  Canadian 
Immigrants  is  only  50,000  less  per  year  than 
restrictions  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
bill  actually  favors  New  World  immlgranta. 
but  not  so  much  that  Latin  America's  popu- 
lation explosion  will  bring  great  waves  of 
immigrants  to  our  shores. 

This  is  not  a  flawless  piece  of  legislation. 
Some  provisions,  particularly  those  dealing 
with  the  reuniting  of  families  according  to 
closeness  of  kin.  are  confusing.  But,  sn 
Senator  Ervin  expressed  It,  the  bill  does  not 
open  the  floodgates.  The  abolition  of  Im- 
personal restrictions  (as  expressed  in  the 
quota  system)  is  paired  with  the  tightening 
of  personal  restrictions.  And  the  resiilt, 
which  President  Johnson  plans  to  sign  into 
law  on  Siuiday,  is  about  the  best  bill  obtain- 
able. 

[Prom  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer, 
Sept.  23.  1965] 

Ervin  Takes  Lone  Immigration  Stand 

(By  James  K.  Batten) 

Washington. — Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
found  himself  stuck  out  in  the  cold  with  hla 
principles  Wednesday  as  the  Senate  approved 
a  significant  new  immigration  program  that 
he  had  helped  fashion. 

The  vote  was  76  to  18,  but  14  of  the  nay- 
sayers  were  southerners.  His  North  Carolina 
colleague,  B.  Everett  Jordan,  was  among 
them,  as  were  the  two  South  Carolinians, 
Donald  S.  Russell  and  Strom  Thurmond. 

Ervin,  who  has  established  himself  In  the 
Senate  as  something  of  an  expert  on  Inoml- 
gration,  admitted  after  Wednesday's  vote 
that  he  felt  a  little  lonely. 

"But  I  was  the  only  southerner  who  went 
to  the  subcommittee  hearings  and  tried  to  do 
something  about  the  bill  while  the  battle  was 
on,"  he  said. 

During  those  hearings  and  afterward, 
Ervin  managed  to  win  acceptance  for  b 
limitation  of  120,000  immigrants  a  year  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere — the  first  such 
limitation  on  immigration  from  the  America* 
in  the  Nation's  history. 

Like  the  southerners  who  voted  against  the 
blU,  Ervin  wanted  to  retain  the  old  national 
origins  quota  system,  which  favored  Immi- 
gration from  the  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope that  helped  populate  America  In  the 
first  place. 

But  from  the  beginning,  it  was  clear  that 
the  national  origins  system  was  doomed  this 
year. 

The  bin  would  abolish  the  controversial  na- 
tional origins  S3rstem  but  restrict  for  the  first 
time  Inunigratlon  from  Latin  America  and 
Canada.  A  fight  Is  expected  in  a  conference 
over  the  restriction,  a  move  rejected  In  the 
Ho  vise. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  an  annxial  quota 
of  170,000,  an  increase  of  11,439,  for  non- 
Western  Hemisphere  immigrants,  with  no 
more  than  20,000  from  any  single  nation. 
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It  sets  a  celling  of  120,000  a  year  for  West- 
ern Hemisphere  nations,  an  overall  total  with 
no  country-by-country  limitation. 

In  last  Friday's  debate,  Ervin  explained  to 
his  colleagues  that  two  possible  courses  of 
action  had  presented  themselves; 

"The  first  was  that  I  might  concentrate 
my  efforts  in  a  forlorn  fight  to  preserve  the 
national  origins  quota  system  and  suffer  de- 
feat in  such  fight  without  rendering  any 
service  to  my  country,  other  than  that  of 
loyalty  to  an  ideal  which  I  cherished. 

"The  second  possible  course  of  action  which 
confronted  me  was  to  join  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Senate  the  best  possible  obtain- 
able Immigration  law,  curing  the  defects  of 
the  present  law,  without  the  retention  of  the 
national  origins  quota  system. 

"I  felt  that  I  could  serve  my  country  best 
by  adopting  the  second  alternative." 

In  working  for  the  "best  possible  obtain- 
able" law,  Ervin  overcame  efforts  by  the  ad- 
ministration, particularly  the  State  Depart- 
ment, to  defeat  his  limitation  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Immigration. 

The  State  Department  argued  that  to  im- 
pose such  a  ceiling  would  damage  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America.  The  Senate  was 
urged  to  recognize  the  Nation's  "special  rela- 
tionship" with  its  Western  Hemisphere 
neighbors. 

But  Ekvin's  rebuttal  helped  convince  the 
Senate  to  Impose  the  ceiling  anyway. 

"I  submit  that  there  is  no  relationship," 
Eevin  said,  "which  Is  closer  or  more  'special' 
than  that  which  our  country  bears  to  Eng- 
land, our  great  ally  that  gave  us  our  lan- 
guage, our  law,  and  much  of  our  literature. 

"Yet  under  this  bill  my  friends  express  no 
shock  that  Britain  In  the  future  can  send  us 
10,000  fewer  Immigrants  than  she  has  sent 
on  an  annual  average  in  the  past. 

"They  are  only  shocked  that  British  Guiana 
cannot  send  us  every  single  citizen  of  that 
country  who  wishes  to  come." 

As  the  debate  wound  to  a  close  Wednesday, 
Ervin  was  showered  with  tributes  from  the 
supporters  of  immigration  reform. 

Senator  Ted  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts, 
the  bill's  floor  manager,  extended  his  "great 
appreciation  and  admiration  for  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  •  ♦  •  it  is  a  better  bill 
because  of  his  contributions." 

Ervin  admitted  that  his  voteyWednesday 
might  not  be  popular  in  North  Carolina. 
"They  probably  won't  like  It,"  he  said,  recall- 
ing that  his  mall  had  run  strongly  against 
the  pending  bill. 

But  critical  citizens  who  responded  to  hla 
letters  of  explanation,  Ervin  added,  uniformly 
backed  his  stand. 


[Prom  the  Winston-Salem    (N.C.)    Journal, 
Sept.  23, 1965] 
Immigrant  Bill  Backed  by  Ervin 

Washington. — Senator  Sam  Ervin  came 
reluctantly  to  support  of  the  immigration 
bill  which  the  Senate  passed  yesterday,  but 
in  the  end  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
was  one  of  the  foremost  supporters  of  the  bill 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  elimi- 
nate the  national  origins  quota  system  which 
for  many  years  has  been  the  foundation  of 
the  Nation's  immigration  policy  but  which 
four  Presidents  have  condemned  as  an  em- 
barrassment to  the  Nation  before  the  world. 

Senator  Ervin  called  himself  yesterday  "a 
great  believer  In  the  wisdom  of  the  national 
origins  quota  system." 

He  has  favored  continuing  the  system,  he 
said,  and  "frankly,  I  would  still  oppose  its 
abolition  If  I  had  any  hope  of  success." 

supports  bill 
But  he  nevertheless  voted  for  the  bill  as 
it  passed,  76  to  18.     Only  five  southerners 
Joined  him — Senators  Fulbright  of  Arkan- 
sas, Smathers  of  Florida,  Long  of  Louisiana, 


and  Gore  and  Bass,  both  of  Tennessee.  All 
are  Democrats. 

Fourteen  other  southerners  voted  against 
the  bin.  They  Included  Senator  Everett 
Jordan,  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Presidents  who  opposed  the  national 
origins  quotas,  and  most  of  the  Senators 
who  voted  to  end  the  quotas  system  yester- 
day, object  to  the  way  the  system  has  dis- 
criminated against  immigrants  from  such 
areas  as  southern  Europe  and  the  Orient. 

two  courses 

Ervin  said  he  saw  nothing  iinjust  in  the 
system,  but  that  it  had  become  outdated 
because  of  exceptions  to  it,  including  special 
refugee  laws.  Ervin  said  his  realization  that 
the  quotas  system  would  be  eliminated  by 
Congress  left  him  a  problem — and  "two  pos- 
sible courses  of  action." 

He  explained: 

"The  first  was  that  I  might  concentrate  my 
efforts  in  a  forlorn  fight  to  preserve  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  and  suffer  defeat 
in  such  fight  without  rendering  any  service 
to  my  country  other  than  that  of  loyalty  to 
an  ideal  which  I  cherished. 

"The  second  possible  cotirse  of  action  •  •  • 
was  to  join  in  an  effort  to  present  to  the 
Senate  the  best  possible  obtainable  immi- 
gration law,  curing  the  defects  of  present  law 
without  the  retention  of  the  national  origins 
quota  system." 

HELPED    REwarriNQ 

"I  felt  that  I  could  serve  my  country  best 
by  adopting  the  second  alternative." 

So  several  months  ago  Ervin  began  work- 
ing, within  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
to  help  rewrite  the  immigration  proposal  of- 
fered by  the  administration. 

The  result,  Ervin  said  yesterday,  is  "a  good 
measure.  •  •  •  It  Is  designed  to  restrict  im- 
migration to  near  relatives  of  those  who  are 
already  In  the  United  States  •  •  •  and  to 
those  persons  who  have  something  to  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  and  cultural  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States." 

Ervin's  foremost  victory  in  the  drafting  of 
the  bill  was  the  insertion  of  an  amendment 
limiting  the  number  of  immigrants  the 
United  States  will  accept  from  other  nations 
of  this  hemisphere. 

OPPOSED    PLAN 

The  State  Department  opposed  such  a 
provision,  even  though  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  did  agree  that  at  some  point, 
given  a  continuation  of  Latin  America's 
population  explosion,  a  limitation  woxild 
have  to  be  set. 

Several  days  ago,  after  many  private  meet- 
ings involving  administration  officials, 
Ervin,  and  other  Senators,  It  was  agreed  that 
the  Ervin  amendment  would  be  Inserted  In 
the  bill  and  would  stand  without  challenge 
by  the  administration  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  was 
among  the  last  to  give  in  to  the  agreement. 

But  yesterday,  Kennedy  praised  Ervin  for 
his  cooperation,  and  so,  too,  did  Senator 
Phujp  Habt.  of  Michigan,  original  sponsor 
of  the  bill.  Ervin  had  been  "magnificent" 
in  his  work  on  the  bill.  Hart  said. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Sept.  20, 1965] 

Immigration  Curbs  Indicatxo 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washington. — Over  the  opposition  of  the 
Johnson  administration,  the  Senate  appar- 
ently is  headed  toward  applying  immigration 
restrictions  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  In- 
cluding Canada  and  Mexico. 

The  House  approved  such  a  provision  by  a 
teller  vote,  but  later  narrowly  defeated  it  on 
a  rollcaU.  The  Senate  now  has  the  House 
bllL 

Latin  America  has  the  fastest  growing 
population  on  earth.    It  would  be  unfair. 


some  Senators  argue,  to  reduce  Immigration 
from  the  United  Kingdom  by  one-third,  as 
the  proposed  system  requires,  while  continu- 
ing unlimited  immigration  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

The  proposed  bUl  kills  the  41 -year-old  na- 
tional origins  system  and  substitutes  a  new 
formula  which  its  sponsors  call  nondiscrim- 
inatory. 

RESULT  IN  DOUBT 

As  first  written,  however,  it  discriminated 
against  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  for  It  was 
only  here  that  no  numerical  limits  ap- 
plied. 

The  State  Department  opposes  restrictions 
on  Latin  America,  argxilng  that  the  latter 
has  a  special  relationship.  President  John- 
son supports  the  stand.  The  strength  of 
House-Senate  opposition  to  the  big  loophole 
apparently  has  surprised  the  administration. 
The  result  Is  still  in  doubt  and  could  be 
decided  in  conference. 

In  any  case,  immediate  restrictions  on 
Canada  would  not  be  applied.  There  will 
be  a  3-year  waiting  period  while  Western 
Hemisphere  Immigration  is  studied  by  a  com- 
mission of  demographers. 

Ultimately,  \mder  the  plan,  a  celling  of 
120,000  Immigrants  would  be  applied  to  the 
entire  Western  Hemisphere,  exclusive  of  par- 
ents, spouses,  and  children,  to  take  effect 
JvUy  1,  1968.  How  this  total  would  be  di- 
vided among  Canada,  Mexico,  and  other  west- 
ern nations  is  undecided. 

RESTRICTION  DEMANDED 

Restriction  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  is 
the  condition  on  which  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin 
Jr.,  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  bases  his 
support  for  the  pending  measiire. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Democrat,  of 
Massachusetts,  sponsor  of  the  compromise 
bill  has  reluctantly  accepted  It. 

Mr.  Ervin  rejects  the  argument  that  Latin 
America  requires  a  special  relationship.  "I 
submit  that  there  Is  no  relationship,"  he 
said,  "which  is  closer  or  more  'special'  than 
that  which  our  country  bears  to  England,  our 
great  ally  that  gave  us  our  language,  our  law. 
and  much  of  our  literatture. 

"Yet  under  this  blU  my  friends  express 
no  shock  that  Britain  In  the  future  can 
send  us  10,000  fewer  Immigrants  than  she 
has  sent  on  an  annual  average  in  the  past. 
They  are  only  shocked  that  British  Guiana 
cannot  send  us  every  single  citizen  of  that 
country  who  wishes  to  come." 

The  old  national  (»lglns  system  of  quotas 
has.  In  fact,  broken  down.  Only  about  a 
third  of  present  Immigration  enters  under 
It.  The  big  loopholes  are  immigration  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  refugees,  and 
special  "hardship"  cases  advanced  in  thou- 
sands by  Congress. 

INCREASE  or  60,000 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in- 
creases annually,  without  Immigration, 
about  3  million  a  year.  Unemployment  has 
averaged  aroxind  5  percent  for  some  years. 
The  new  bill  would  \iltlmately  allow  an  esti- 
mated 355,000  Immigrants  a  year,  though 
some  place  it  much  higher.  Thla  Is  about 
60,000  more  than  the  present  Immigration. 

The  new  total  would  break  down  as  fol- 
lows: 170,000  given  to  the  world  exclusive 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  would  be 
allocated  at  no  more  than  20,000  to  a  country 
on  a  first  come  first  served  basis. 

Thus  England,  which  has  been  sending 
30,000  Immigrants  a  year,  would  be  cut  to 
20,000. 

Next,  some  60,000  "immediate  relatives" 
woiild  be  admitted  to  reunite  immigrants 
with  families  left  behind.  Finally,  a  pro- 
posed celling  of  120,000  would  go  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  plus  a  category  at 
"Immediate  relatives."  Mr.  Kennedy  thinks 
this  would  add  up  to  around  355,000. 
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BILLS  ADMIT  THOUSANDS 

Such  figures  however  are  theoretical.  In- 
dividual Congressmen  are  eager  to  aid  con- 
stituents by  passing  special  legislation  few 
"hardship  cases."  These  amount  to  thou- 
sands anually. 

Senator  Ervin  stresses  the  need  of  con- 
trolling Latin  American  Immigration  which, 
he  argues,  threatens  to  "double"  every  year. 
It  has  increased  400  percent  In  the  past  10 
years,  he  says. 

Canada  is  feeling  the  drain  of  highly 
trained  professional  people,  he  says.  "For 
every  professional  person  who  migrates  to 
Canada."  he  says,  "two  leave." 

Asiatic  exclusion  was  a  red-hot  issue  in 
the  1870"s  and  1880's.  Congress  first  barred 
Chinese  laborers  In  1882.  Sponsors  of 
the  pending  bill  argue  that  they  are  drop- 
ping antl-Asiatlc  discrimination.  Actually. 
It  is  likely  to  be  carried  forward  adminis- 
tratively, rather  than  by  the  much-crlticlzed 
quotas. 

(Prom  the  Durham  (N.C.)   Morning  Herald. 

Sept.  27,  19651 

Ervin  Makes  Constrtjctive  Choice 

Senator  Ervin  made  a  choice  on  the  Immi- 
gration bill  that  southern  Senators  and 
Congressmen    have    traditionally    resisted. 

He  saw  two  alternatives:  All-out  negative 
opposition  to  a  measure  he  opposed  or  grudg- 
ing support  given  in  return  for  revisions 
reflecting  his  views  and  those  of  his  con- 
stituents. 

Southerners  have  faced  these  alternatives 
for  years,  especially  in  civil  rights  issues. 
Repeatedly  they  have  chosen  bitter  end 
opposition.  They  have  wasted  their  time 
and  talents  in  a  resistance  for  resistance's 
salce  that  has  produced  nothing  except  per- 
sonal political  advantages  among  their  own 
electorates. 

There  are,  of  course.  Important  Issues  that 
leave  a  Senator  or  Representative  no  choice 
except  to  go  down  to  total  defeat  with  all 
flags  flying.  But  the  number  of  such  Issues 
is  small.  And  the  leather  Itinged  cries  of 
"never"  by  bitter-enders  in  the  Congress 
have  more  often  than  not  simply  made  defeat 
for  the  views  of  their  constituents  total  as 
well  as  Inevitable. 

Senator  Ebvin's  objections  to  the  immi- 
gration bill  were  undoubtedly  shared  by  a 
majority  of  North  Carolinians.  Some  of  his 
technical  objections  eventually  were  shared 
by  advocates  of  the  bill  from  other  States. 
It  would  have  been  easy  for  Senator  Ervin 
to  do  as  other  southern  opponents  did,  to 
shout  his  undying  opposition  to  the  bill  and 
store  up  yet  another  Issue  to  show  the  fol^ 
back  home  how  he  had  carried  on  for  them 
against  unnamed  forces  of  evil. 

Instead,  the  Senator  chose  to  try  to  modify 
what  he  felt  was  objectionable.  And  having 
won  modlflcation,  he  recognized  his  re- 
sponsibility to  show  by  his  vote  that  the  final 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  reflected  views  he 
represents. 

This  approach  can  be  hard  to  explain  on 
the  stump  back  home.  It  offers  none  of  the 
stemwln4lng  possibilities  so  long  utilized  by 
the  professional  veterans  of  lost  causes. 

But  there  Is  no  question  of  whether  Sen- 
ator Ervin  or  the  nay  sayers  served  their 
States  best  In  the  case  of  the  Immigration 
bill.  They  added  to  their  personal  records. 
He  added  to  a  law. 

[Prom  the  Greensboro   (N.C.)    Dally  News, 
Sept.  26,  1965] 

A  Historic  LiBERALtZATiON 
Reform  of  America's  archaic  Immigration 
laws  now  appears  certain.  Both  House  and 
Senate  have  passed  bills  that  would  abolish 
the  41 -year-old  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem, replacing  It  with  equitable  standards 


for  the  admission  of  Immigrants;  the  House- 
Senate  conference  will  be  under  heavy  pres- 
sure from  President  Johnson  to  draw  up  a 
compromise  measure  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  1924  law  Is  patently  discriminatory. 
Though  It  places  no  restrictions  on  Inunl- 
gratlon  from  Canada  and  Latin  America,  It 
imposes  a  limit  of  150,000  Immigrants  each 
year  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  Each  country 
Is  assigned  a  quota,  now  based  on  the  ratio 
to  150.000  of  the  number  of  persons  of  that 
national  origin  in  the  1920  census.  Thus, 
for  extunple,  the  United  Kingdom  has  regu- 
larly been  assigned  a  quAb  of  about  65,000; 
It  corresponds  to  the  ig^Tcensus,  In  which 
45  million  of  the  105  mimon  Americans  had 
British  origins. 

That  figure  alone  reveals  the  intent  of 
the  bill:  in  1920  the  population  of  the  United 
States  was  predominantly  northern  Euro- 
pean In  origin,  and  Congress  wanted  to  keep 
It  that  way.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  was 
to  restrict  immigration  from  southern  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  by  basing  the  quotas  for  those 
areas  on  their  relatively  small  representation 
In  1920  census. 

Thus  Italy  has  had  an  annual  quota  of 
approximately  5,600;  Greece.  300;  Hungary, 
900.  In  each  of  these  Instances  and  others, 
thousands  of  potential  Immigrants  have  been 
turned  away — many  of  them  seeking  to  Join 
their  families  In  the  United  States,  others 
possessing  valuable  skills  and  talents.  At 
the  sanae  time  Great  Britain  has  never  met 
Its  quota;  the  closest  it  came  was  in  1946. 
when  33,552  Britons  Immigrated  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Inequity  of  this  law — and  its  implied 
insult  to  the  low-quota  nations — has  long 
been  apparent.  President  Kennedy,  the 
grandson  of  Irish  Immigrants,  recognized 
the  problem  and  outlined  it  in  a  small, 
posthumous  book,  "A  Nation  of  Immigrants." 
The  bill  now  on  the  verge  of  final  passage 
was  proposed  during  his  administration,  then 
endorsed  and  introduced  by  President 
Johnson. 

In  its  House  version,  the  bill  conforms 
closely  to  the  Johnson  proposal.  It  con- 
tinues unrestricted  Immigration  from  Can- 
ada and  Latin  America,  and  sets  a  maximum 
of  170,000  a  year  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
No  country  would  be  allowed  more  than 
20.000  Immigrants  a  year;  that  is,  the  sole 
limitation  on  nationality.  Instead  of  gain- 
ing entry  on  the  basis  of  the  happenstance 
of  his  birthplace,  a  potential  Immigrant 
would  have  to  convince  U.S.  authorities  that 
he  would  be  a  valuable  citizen.  Close  rela- 
tives of  American  citizens  would  be  admitted 
without  numerical  restriction. 

The  Senate  bill  includes  all  these  pro- 
visions and  one  other;  it  restricts  Western 
Hemisphere  Immigration  to  120,000  a  year. 
That  restriction  is  the  creation  of  Senator 
Sam  Ervin.  one  of  the  few  Southern  Senators 
to  vote  for  the  bill;  he  argues  that  there  Is 
no  "special  relationship"  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  or  Canada  that 
surpasses  the  "special  relationship"  with 
Great  Britain,  and  that  therefore  special 
privileges  for  Latin  Americans  or  Canadians 
are  unjustified. 

Despite  the  justifiable  concern  of  the  State 
Department  over  the  potential  political  Im- 
pact of  this  provision,  the  arguments  against 
It  are  not  on  balance  convincing.  If  immi- 
gration should  not  be  determined  by  national 
origins,  why  should  It  be  determined  by  for- 
eign policy  or  vague  assertions  of  "special 
relationships"?  Complete  fairness  demands 
that  all  be  treated  alike;  whether  120,000  is 
too  low  or  too  high  can  be  debated,  but 
establishing  a  maximum  does  not  seem  un- 
reasonable. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  restriction  Is  far 
less  important,  however,  than  the  broad  and 
historic  liberalization  of  American  immigra- 
tion law.     Whatever  compromise  is  finally 


approved,  if  it  includes  the  basic  elements 
of  the  Johnson  proposal  it  will  be  welcome. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Small  Business  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  be 
permitted  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  with 
great  reluctance,  I  feel  that  I  must 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


DEACTIVATION  OP  SIX  RESERVE 
DIVISIONS  AND  OTHER  UNITS  OF 
THE  ARMY  RESERVE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senate  still  transacting  routine  morning 
business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  extraneous  matter,  not  on  the  subject 
pending,  and  if  no  other  Senator  has 
anything  in  the  nature  of  morning  busi- 
ness, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  when 
other  Senators  have  completed  their 
morning  business,  that  I  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  18  minutes  to  present  this 
matter,  and  that  it  not  count  as  one  of 
my  appearances  on  the  motion  to  take 
up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
not  count  as  a  speech. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  not  count  as 
one  of  my  appearances  and  that  I  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  18  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  Is  recog- 
nized for  18  minutes. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  many  inquiries  from  Senators, 
as  well  as  Representatives,  and  many 
citizens  in  the  country  at  large,  for  in- 
formation and  comment  on  the  recent 
announcement  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  with  reference  to  deactivating 
six  Reserve  divisions  and  other  units  of 
the  Army  Reserve. 

As  I  was  the  one  who  acted  as  chair- 
man of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee and  also  presented  the  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  which  bill 
then  went  on  to  conference,  where  I 
was  a  conferee,  I  have  a  special  respon- 
sibility, I  believe,  to  the  Senate  on  that 
subject,  and  I  propose  at  this  time  to  give 
a  factual  statement  with  reference  to 
the  entire  matter  which  has  been  before 
Congress  for  the  entire  calendar  year. 

In  a  news  conference  last  Thursday, 
September  30,  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Mr.  McNamara,  announced  the  disband- 
ing of  750  Army  Reserve  units.  After 
stating  that  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Vance  had  appeared  before  a  House 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  that 
morning  and  discussed  the  plan — mean- 
ing the  plan  to  reduce  the  Reserves- 
Mr.  McNamara  said: 

I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  they  look  with 
favor  upon  It.  • 
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Later  in  the  same  news  conference,  Mr. 
McNamara  was  asked  questions  and  gave 
answers  as  follows : 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  get  as 
favorable  a  response  In  the  Senate  to  this 
plan  that  you  apparently  got  In  the  Hubert 
committee  this  morning? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Well,  we  haven't  met 
with  committees  of  the  Senate  In  quite  the 
same  way  as  we  did  with  the  H6bert  com- 
mittee this  morning,  but  those  Members  of 
the  Senate  with  whom  we  have  discussed  it. 
I  think,  have  responded  as  favorably  as  did 
Members  of  the  House.  Cy,  is  that  a  fair 
appraisal,  do  you  think? 

Question.  That  presumably  includes  Sen- 
ator Stennls? 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  don't  want  to  speak 
for  Individual  members  of  the  committee. 
I  v.ould  rather  you  talk  to  him  directly.  Let 
me  simply  say  we  have  talked  to  Members 
of  the  Senate,  leaders  of  the  Senate,  in  the 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees and  they  have  received  the  plan  favor- 
ably. But  I  don't  want  to  speak  for  any 
particular  one  of  them.  I  think  each  of 
them  might  put  some  particular  Interpreta- 
tion on  his  own  appraisal  of  It  and  you  should 
get  it  from  him. 

I  do  not  know  just  whom  Secretary 
McNamara  intended  to  include  as  "lead- 
ers of  the  Senate,  in  the  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations  Committees,"  but  I 
assume  he  refers  to  the  Senate  conferees 
on  the  Defense  appropriations  bill  and 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  who  held  hearings  on  this 
Reserve-Guard  merger  question.  This 
would  include  the  following  Senators: 
Hayden,  Russell,  Hill,  Ellender,  Mc- 
Clellan,  Stennis,  Saltonstall,  Young 
of  North  Dakota,  Smith,  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia, Symington,  Jackson,  and  Thur- 
mond. 

To  ascertain  the  correctness  of  the 
Secretary's  statement  that  the  "leaders 
of  the  Senate,  in  the  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations  Committees  have 
received  the  plan  favorably,"  I  have  per- 
sonally talked  with  each  of  these  Sen- 
ators about  the  matter. 

As  to  Senators  Hayden,  Hill,  Ellen- 
der. McClellan,  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
Smith,  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Symington, 
Jackson,  and  Thurmond,  I  find  that 
neither  Secretary  McNamara  nor  Deputy 
Secretary  Vance,  nor  anyone  for  them, 
has  ever  mentioned  this  plan  announced 
on  September  30  to  any  of  them  in  any 
form;  that  these  Senators  have  not  ap- 
proved the  plan,  nor  received  it  with 
favor;  and.  in  fact,  that  these  Senators 
had  not  heard  of  the  plan  until  Secretary 
McNamara  annoimced  it  last  Thursday. 

The  remaining  Senators  of  the  group 
are  Senators  Russell.  Saltonstall,  and 
Stennis. 

I  have  learned  from  Senator  Russell 
that  he  was  seen  by  Secretary  Vance  and 
this  plan  regarding  the  Army  Reserves 
was  discussed,  along  with  other  matters, 
but  was  not  fully  broken  down  or  fully 
explained.  Senator  Russell  tells  me  he 
did  not  approve  the  plan,  nor  did  he 
"receive  the  plan  favorably"  in  any  way. 
Senator  Russell  has  authorized  me  to 
repeat  our  conversation  to  this  effect. 

Senator  Saltonstall  was  also  visited 
by  Mr.  Vance,  but  he  tells  me  that  he 
neither  approved  the  plan,  nor  "received 
the  plan  favorably."  Instead,  Senator 
Saltonstall  advised  Mr.  Vance  to  seek 


legislation  if  Mr.  McNamara  were  still 
pursuing  the  merger  idea,  and  to  "put  the 
bill  in  at  this  session."  Senator  Salton- 
stall has  authorized  me  to  quote  him  to 
this  effect. 

I  hope  it  will  be  imderstood  that  I  was 
merely  interrogating  on  the  idea  whether 
these  Senators  had  received  the  plan 
favorably,  as  Mr.  McNamara  reported. 

That  leaves  Senator  Stennis. 

Mr.  Vance  came  to  my  oflBce  and  dis- 
cussed this  matter  about  a  week  before 
Secretary  McNamara's  announcement. 
Secretary  Vance's  primary  empliasis 
was  on  the  problem  of  training  new  men, 
but  he  discussed  the  plan  to  some  degree. 
Mr.  Vance  had  no  written  explanation 
of  this  plan,  but  he  did  have  a  single 
sheet  of  paper  with  a  column  of  figures 
thereon  which  related  altogether  to 
training  loads  and  did  not  describe  this 
plan  as  to  the  Reserve;  this  paper  is  clas- 
sified or  I  would  print  it  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  Vance  mentioned  the  fact  that  they 
proposed  to  deactivate  some  of  the  low 
priority  Reserve  units.  He  made  refer- 
ence to  several  Reserve  divisions.  But 
certainly  he  did  not  at  all  make  it  clear 
in  his  discussion  with  me  that  they 
proposed  to  deactivate  55,000  men  in  the 
Army  Reserve,  or  that  six  entire  divi- 
sions were  to  be  swept  out.  If  he  men- 
tioned the  figure  "55,000,"  I  thought  it 
was  related  in  some  way  to  the  overall 
training  program  for  all  new  men,  in- 
cluding the  240,000  new  men  for  the 
Army.  Had  such  a  proposal  to  deacti- 
vate 55,000  spaces  in  present  Army  Re- 
serve units,  or  to  take  out  six  divisions, 
been  clearly  made  I  would  have  vigor- 
ously challenged  hjm  instantly  and  on 
the  spot  as  proposing  something  far  out 
of  line  from  what  is  permitted  in  good 
faith  by  the  language  of  the  appropri- 
ations bill  and  far  beyond  what  the  con- 
ference understood. 

I  did  tell  Mr.  Vance  that  the  Senate 
conferees  had  in  mind  that  under  the 
language  used,  they  would  have  some 
discretion  to  cancel  out  some  of  the  so- 
called  low  priority  Army  Reserve  units 
because  the  language  did  not  require  the 
full  number  of  270,000  men  for  the  Army 
Reserves  at  all  times.  However,  in  the 
same  breath  I  told  Mr.  Vance,  with  em- 
phasis, that  the  Senate  conferees  cer- 
tainly expected  Secretary  McNamara  to 
live  up  to  the  full  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
language  of  the  appropriations  bill  which 
called  for  a  planned  strength  of  270,000 
men  in  the  Army  Reserves  and  that  this 
number  should  be  there  on  June  30, 
1966.  I  emphasized  this  requirement  and 
Mr.  Vance  did  not  dissent. 

Mr.  Vance  did  not  ask  me  to  approve 
the  plan.  Nor  did  he  suggest  that  I  do 
so.  Nor  did  he  suggest  that  I  "look  with 
favor  on  it."  Had  he  asked  for  my  ap- 
proval or  suggested  that  I  "look  with 
favor  on  it,"  this  would  have  sharply 
focused  my  attention  and  I  would  have 
immediately  called  for  a  full  explanation 
in  writing,  of  just  what  the  proposal 
was,  as  I  had  done  prior  to  the  Senate- 
House  conference  on  the  appropriation 
bill  in  regard  to  the  so-called  17-State 
plan  then  proposed  before  the  conferees. 

I  have  dealt  with  this  matter.  When 
there  was  talk  a  month  ago  about  a  17- 
State  plan  when  this  matter  was  to  come 


before  the  Senate-House  conference,  I 
declined  to  discuss  that  17-State  plan 
until  a  full  outline  had  been  put  in  writ- 
ing by  the  Department  of  Defense.  I 
wanted  to  know  exactly  what  they 
would  do  and  not  do.  One  reason  for 
that  is  that  it  is  a  very  complicated  mat- 
ter. It  is  never  easy  for  me  to  under- 
stand these  complicated  tables  of  or- 
ganization. I  got  lost  very  readily  and 
still  do,  when  they  talk  about  a  military 
personnel  plan  that  involves  many  small, 
medium,  and  large  military  units.  In 
any  event,  whenever  there  has  been  pro- 
posed what  I  understand  is  a  real  plan 
I  have  required  that  it  be  put  in  writing! 
with  numbers  and  figures,  so  we  can  all 
imderstand  it. 

Had  this  new  plan  or  proposal  thus 
been  fully  set  forth,  I  would  have  seen 
Immediately  its  full  import  and  vigor- 
ously objected  because  it  is  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  the  appropriation 
bill  and  is  a  long  step  on  the  merger 
plan  which  was  expressly  rejected  by  the 
conferences  on  the  Defense  appropria- 
tions biU. 

I  refer  now  to  a  brief  quotation  on 
that  point  from  the  conference  report 
itself,  as  filed  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  this  very  appropriation  bill, 
with  the  express  wording  contained  in 
that  appropriation  bill  and  with  the 
comment  on  the  Army  Reserve. 

Page  3  of  the  conference  report  refers 
to  what  was  done  and  concludes  as 
follows: 

It  should  be  clear  from  this  action  that 
the  reallnement  or  reorganization  of  the 
Army  Reserve  components  can  be  effected 
only  through  the  enactment  of  appropriate 
law. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  Mr.  Vance  acted  in  bad 
faith  In  any  way.  In  our  discussion  at 
my  oface,  I  feel  he  acted  in  good  faith. 
He  did  entirely  fail,  unintentionally,  to 
make  it  clear  that  they  planned  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  Army  Reserve  units  of  any- 
thing like  the  proportions  Mr.  McNamara 
announced.  My  firm  position  that  they, 
of  course,  would  keep  the  strength  up 
should  have  made  my  position  fully  clear 
to  him. 

Mr.  McNamara  has  a  responsibility,  of 
course,  regarding  the  Army  Reserve  pro- 
gram. He  was  fully  within  his  rights 
and  was  discharging  his  responsibility  In 
urging  the  Congress  to  merge  the  Army 
Reserve  and  the  Army  National  Guard. 
The  Congress  heard  and  fully  considered 
his  testimony  and  refused  to  allow  him 
to  make  the  merger.  This  decision  was 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress.  Now, 
it  is  clearly  the  Secretary's  responsibility 
to  take  the  law  as  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress to  apply  for  fiscal  year  1966,  and 
to  operate  in  good  faith  within  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  that  law,  the  Defense 
appropriation  bill. 

Two  sides  can  argue  about  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  legal  meaning  of  the  word, 
but  no  one  can  deny  the  spirit  and  good 
faith  of  the  entire  matter  all  the  way 
through. 

This  bill,  recently  enacted,  absolutely 
forbids  the  Secretary  from  transferring 
funds  from  the  Army  National  Guard  to 
the  Army  Reserve  accoimt,  or  vice  versa. 
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This  law  requires  him  to  keep  the  Army 
National  Guard  up  to  a  minimum  of 
380,000.  This  same  law  gives  him  a 
small  measure  of  discretion  as  to  the 
Army  Reserve  in  that  the  language  of 
the  law  does  not  require  him  to  keep  the 
total  of  the  Reserves  up  to  270,000  all  the 
time — but  It  does  demand  a  planned  end 
strength  In  good  faith  that  will  bring  a 
total  of  270,000  Reserves  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1966. 

Instead  of  a  reasonable,  modest  move 
that  would  live  up  to  this  requirement, 
the  Secretary  brings  forth  a  plan  that 
immediately  scuttles  55,000  places  of  the 
approximately  260,000  now  on  hand.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Secretary  says  that 
he  doubts  that  he  can  bring  the  manned 
strength  back  up  to  270.000  by  June  30, 
1966.  His  statement  on  this  point  is 
a  contradiction  on  its  face  of  the  positive 
mandate  the  Congress  has  given  him.  It 
is  his  obligation,  of  course,  to  adopt  a 
plan  that  he  thinks  he  can  bring  up  or 
keep  up  to  the  270,000  men,  or  very  close 
thereto. 

After  consulting  with  competent  mili- 
tary men.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Secre- 
tary does  not  have  to  deactivate  these 
55.000  men  In  the  Army  Reserve.  The 
plan  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense on  September  30.  1965,  is  not  the 
most  efficient  nor  the  quickest  way  to  In- 
crease the  readiness  of  the  Reserve  forces. 
I  have  understood  that  another  plan  was 
processed  by  the  Army  general  staff  and 
presented  to  the  Secretary,  one  which 
would  have  taken  existing  high-priority 
units,  regardless  of  whether  they  were 
Army  Reserve  or  National  Guard,  and  in- 
creased their  state  of  readiness.  This  al- 
ternate plan  would  take  advantage  of  the 
condition  of  readiness  as  it  exists  in  the 
units  now,  and  build  on  It  instead  of  going 
through  a  major  reorganization  with  the 
Inevitable  loss  of  readiness  that  will  re- 
sult. The  alternative  plan  would  save 
time,  would  reduce  the  number  of  peo- 
ple brought  in  from  civilian  life,  and 
would  not  turn  out  many  military  vet- 
erans who  are  trying  to  serve  their 
coimtry. 

Most  of  these  men  to  be  released  have 
been  trained  for  6  montlis  or  more  by  the 
Army.  Many  are  well  trained  in  hard 
technical  skills.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense says  they  are  low  priority  units.  I 
have  found  that  the  words  "low  priority" 
have  no  stigma,  and  that  the  phrase  does 
not  mean  what  it  seems  to  mean,  and  that 
the  term  merely  represents  some  kind  of 
arbitrary  dividing  line.  To  illustrate 
the  false  meaning  of  the  term,  under  the 
Secretary's  classification,  every  single 
unit  in  the  Georgia  National  Guard  is 
classified  as  "low  priority."  while  at  the 
same  time  these  same  Georgia  imlts  have 
been  winning  more  than  their  share  of 
the  citations  for  excellence. 

There  is  no  reflection  on  the  fine 
Georgia  Guard  units  in  placing  them 
in  this  category  of  "low  priority,"  or  to 
place  them  in  this  classification.  They 
are  above  average. 

In  my  opinion,  the  major  purpose  of 
this  plan,  annoimced  on  September  30, 
is  not  for  training  or  retraining,  or  for 
military  readiness.  The  major  purpose 
of  it  Is  to  begin  a  major  scuttling  of  the 
Army  Reserve. 


I  respectfully  recommend  that  he  re- 
consider his  position ;  and.  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  this  matter,  I  hope  he 
changes  his  conclusions.  The  official 
orders  have  not  been  issued.  Another 
plan  in  keeping  with  the  language  and 
spirit  of  the  appropriation  bill  could 
easily  be  adopted. 

There  is  far  more  involved  In  this  hope 
than  the  mere  adjustment  of  these  fig- 
ures for  the  fiscal  year  1966.  The  same 
Secretary  of  Defense — and  I  feel  kindly 
toward  him — will  be  back  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  next  year,  not 
only  on  the  Army  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  matter,  but  on  many  other  im- 
portant matters.  I  do  not  want  him  to 
set  the  precedent  of  virtually  ignoring 
the  mandate  of  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  attack  the  Integrity  of  Mr. 
McNamara.  In  many  ways  his  work  is 
outstanding.  But,  in  this  case,  I  think 
he  has  let  his  intense  interest  overrule 
his  judgment. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  already  plas^ng  a  lesser  and 
lesser  role  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation. 
With  these  enormous  sums  of  money  to 
spend  each  year  and  with  the  growing 
number  of  programs  and  the  Increasing 
amounts  of  money  at  the  annual  disposal 
of  the  many  executive  agencies,  the  Con- 
gress will  soon  be  relegated  to  a  mere 
figurehead  unless  it  Insists  that  its  direc- 
tion in  money  spending  is  fully  carried 
out.  I  feel  a  special  responsibility  to 
fellow  Senators  on  matters  they  partly 
entrust  to  me.  But  I  feel  an  even  great- 
er responsibility  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  demand  recog- 
nition for  the  legislative  branch  of  this 
Government  which  is  gradually  but  cer- 
tainly losing  its  power,  by  being  dwarfed 
and  partly  ignored  by  other  departments 
of  the  Government.  I  expect  to  dis- 
charge my  obligation  to  this  body  the 
very  best  I  can,  come  what  may. 

One  further  word.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  issued  more  than  one  blast 
at  the  Congress  for  failing  to  turn  over 
to  him,  without  any  strings  attached,  this 
Army  Reserve-Army  National  Guard 
money  so  that  he  could  put  the  merger 
into  effect  at  once. 

As  I  have  been  one  of  those  in  the 
Senate  who  has  worked  on  this  matter 
for  several  months,  I  hope  that  I  am 
entitled  to  say  a  few  words  of  counsel  on 
this  situation.  Not  only  have  I  worked 
on  this  subject,  but  I  am  a  constitutional 
officer  in  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government.    My  coimsel  is  this: 

If  there  are  further  blasts  and  criti- 
cisms of  the  Congress  to  be  made  on  the 
Army  Reserve-Army  National  Guard 
question  from  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government,  let  them  come  from  the 
Chief  Executive.  He  is  the  one  in  the 
executive  branch  under  our  Constitution 
who  has  the  responsibility  to  deliver  mes- 
sages to  the  Congress  and  to  comment  on 
their  actions.  This  power  also  rests  with 
the  people.  But  I  do  not  find  where  a 
lesser  official  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment has  this  responsibility. 

I  refer  to  one  illustration,  with  only 
kind  personal  feelings  toward  Mr. 
McNamara. 


On  September  16,  at  a  press  conference, 
he  was  asked  this  question: 

Mr.  Secretary,  as  a  result  of  the  action  yes- 
terday of  the  House-Setxate  conferees,  have 
you  abandoned  plans  to  merge  the  Army 
Reserve? 

Mr.  McNamara.  No. 

V/hen  asked  what  he  would  propose,  he 
started  by  saying  this: 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  congressional 
action  perpetuates  unneeded,  wasteful,  use- 
less  units  In  our  Reserve  and  Guard  situa- 
tion. 

He  goes  on  for  three  paragraphs  of 
kindred  criticism  about  the  conference 
report  on  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  men  on  the 
conference  who  signed  the  conference  re- 
port, who  were  on  the  Appropriations 
Conunittee  when  Mr.  McNamara  was  in 
high  scliool. 

I  want  everybody  to  know  that  there 
are  Members — and  I  do  not  include  my- 
self: I  am  only  a  beginner — on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  who  have  a  vast 
practical  knowledge  of  the  operation  of 
the  Guard.  Reserve,  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  all  of  the  other  questions  of 
logic  and  commonsense  that  go  with 
the  operation  of  the  Government. 

I  refer  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltonstall],  who  is  the 
senior  Republican  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  refer 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith], 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

They  have  a  fine  knowledge  of  this 
subject  matter,  and  I  do  not  propose  to 
stand  silent  on  this  subject  or  any  sub- 
ject and  have  a  conference  report,  that 
members  such  as  those  have  signed, 
maligned  and  held  up  almost  to  abuse. 

That  is  fine-looking  language,  coming 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  go  out 
into  their  home  States. 

I  do  not  find  authority  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  attack  a  member, 
group,  or  conference  of  the  legislative 
branch.  Let  those  criticisms  come  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  If  the 
executive  branch  sees  fit  to  do  so.  He  has 
the  responsibility  to  advise  Congress.  He 
can  comment  on  anything  that  we  say  or 
do,  and  he  does.  That  Is  his  prerogative 
and  responsibility.  Our  responsibility  is 
here. 

This  Is  only  one  Instance.  There  have 
been  many. 

There  Is  one  thing  that  can  come  out 
of  the  entire  matter  that  would  be  whole- 
some and  good,  regardless  of  what  finally 
happens  to  the  Reserve. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We,  the  Congress, 
must  learn  from  these  trends.  We,  the 
Congress,  must  firmly  determine  in  our 
own  hearts  that  we,  the  Congress,  are  go- 
ing to  strengthen  our  legislative  decisions 
and  the  wording  of  legislation.  We  must 
determine  that  this  is  necessary  to  cope 
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with  the  mass  of  unilateral  decisions 
coming  from  the  Pentagon  and  from 
other  departments  of  the  Government 
year  after  year.  I  refer  particularly  at 
this  time  to  the  proposed  merger  of  the 
Army  Reserve  and  the  Army  National 
Guard.  I  have  no  personal  interest  in 
it  as  such.  I  am  primarily  interested  as 
a  Member  of  this  constitutional  body 
with  legislative  responsibility. 

Mr.  McNamara  did  not  come  to  Con- 
gress and  ask  Congress  to  let  him  merge 
those  two  great  organizations.  He  told 
us  he  was  going  to  do  it.  His  position 
was  that  it  did  not  require  legislation. 
I  asked  him  from  the  beginning  where 
he  was  going  to  get  the  money.  But  no, 
they  were  going  to  merge  those  two  imits. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  legislative 
branch  asserting  itself,  of  course,  applies 
to  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 
what  I  have  said  about  the  ability  of 
those  Members  of  the  Senate  and  their 
long  training,  activity,  and  responsibil- 
ity, applies  with  equal  commendation  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  been  one  of  those 
Senators  who  worked  on  this  matter  for 
several  months,  I  hope  that  I  am  en- 
titled to  say  a  few  additional  words  of 
counsel.    My  further  obsei-vation  is  this: 

I  hope  that  we  can  let  this  matter  set- 
tle down  and  let  both  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  the  Army  Resei-ve  know  where 
they  are,  and  let  them  get  busy,  without 
the  loss  of  further  days,  in  actual  pre- 
paredness for  developments  which  may 
come  in  tlie  year  ahead  and  in  years  to 
come.  Let  us  deliver  both  the  Guard 
and  the  Reserve  from  the  state  of  terror 
which  has  held  things  at  a  standstill  for 
a  full  year  and  which  continues  to  do  so. 
No  effective  planning  can  be  done.  All 
construction  programs  have  been 
stopped.  From  the  officials  in  the  Pen- 
tagon to  the  newest  private  In  the  small- 
est unit  in  the  field — no  one  has  known 
and  no  one  knows  now  just  where  he  is. 

I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  establish  for  the  record  what  has  hap- 
pened, for  a  factual  statement  of  the 
case,  and  with  the  special  urging  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  reconsider  his 
position  and  follow  a  plan  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  full  letter  and  intent  and 
good  faith  of  the  appropriations  bill. 

My  prayer  is.  further,  that  Congress 
assert  itself  with  more  vigor  and  that 
this  proposal  be  allowed  to  rest  while  we 
plan  for  greater  preparedness. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  speak  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  on  his  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Mississippi  upon 
the  fine  statement  he  has  made.  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  problem,  but  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  makes  a  good  point.  In 
these  days,  when  we  have  a  strong  Presi- 
dent, it  is  even  more  important  that  the 


legislative  branch  measure  up  to  Its  re- 
sponsibility than  would  have  been  the 
case  in  the  days  when  we  did  not  have  a 
strong  President. 

Under  the  separation  of  powers  doc- 
trine, it  was  always  intended  that  each 
branch  of  the  Government  should  dis- 
charge its  responsibilities,  and  that  one 
branch  should  not  submerge  another. 

As  the  Senator  has  so  well  suggested, 
if  the  Executive  wishes  to  override  the 
legislative  branch,  it  ought  at  least  be 
the  President  who  does  so,  not  a  Secre- 
tary. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  President's  criti- 
cism of  anything  we  do  is  constitutional 
and,  I  believe,  is  generally  acceptable  in 
this  body,  whether  we  agree  with  his 
conclusions  or  not.  But  I  believe  we 
must  stand  up  and  cut  off  all  the  other 
activity;  otherwise  we  shall  be  engulfed, 
overruled,  downgraded,  and  discounted 
before  the  public. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 


"GRANDMA"  BRENNAN— A  PIONEER 
LADY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  In 
the.se  days  of  increased  longevity,  per- 
haps a  90th  birthday  is  not  the  rarity 
it  once  was.  Yet,  today,  I  want  to  call 
the  Senate's  attention  to  a  very  impor- 
tant 90th  birthday  that  was  observed  by 
a  gracious  pioneer  lady  in  Omaha  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

She  Is  Mrs.  James  F.  Brennan,  Sr.,  and 
those  of  us  who  have  been  her  neighbors 
know  her  as  "Grandma  Brennan." 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  William  C. 
Fogarty,  Jr.,  a  former  Omaha  newsman 
now  on  the  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  for  furnishing  me 
some  of  the  details  of  this  remarkable 
lady's  life. 

Mrs.  Brennan  was  a  pioneer  to  the 
Nebraska  territory  at  a  time  when  the 
Indians  were  In  close  residency  in  our 
mutual  neighborhood.  An  immigrant 
from  Essen,  Germany,  where  she  was 
born  in  1875,  she  came  to  Omaha  with 
her  parents,  Phillip  and  Louise  Schleu- 
ter  with  her  sister  Helen  and  brother 
WUliam  in  1881. 

Two  other  children  were  bom  to  the 
family  which  settled  at  1921  South  18th 
Street  in  Omaha.  They  were  John  and 
Louise  Schleuter  who  reside  there  at 
present.  Mr.  Schleuter  and  his  wife 
were  offered  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land 
which  is  now  16th  and  Dodge  Streets 
in  the  heart  of  downtown  Omaha,  but 
preferred  instead — being  farmers — a 
more  outlying  tract  at  the  present  ad- 
dress. 

Her  childhood  was  marked  by  recur- 
rent visits  from  a  tribe  of  Indians  of 
imdetermined  origin  who  occupied  na- 
tive land  in  a  wooded  section  which  Is 
now  22d  and  Center  and  an  area  south 
of  Center.  With  no  definitive  research 
I  would  mark  the  tribe  as  either  Omaha, 
Mandan,  or  Pawnee. 

Many  times  as  a  child  she  would  enter 
the  family  garden  to  be  confronted  by  a 
stalwart  Indian  brave  or  chief  seeking 
tobacco  or  coffee.  The  family,  poor 
though  they  were  but  bred  with  the  feel- 
ing of  neighborliness,  aided  their  Indian 


neighbors  as  best  they  could — not 
through  fear — Phillip  Schleuter  was  a 
former  German  Army  corporal  of  Pnis- 
sian  extraction,  but  through  a  genuine 
desire  to  be  good  citizens  in  a  wild  but 
promising  land. 

It  is  Indicative  that  Phillip  Schleuter 
took  out  his  citizenship  papers  upon  the 
first  day  that  he  became  eligible  for  this 
honor.  He  treasured  this  gift  through- 
out his  life  and  broke  all  ties  with  his 
fatherland,  refusing  even  to  correspond 
with  relatives  in  his  native  Germany. 
"We  are  Americans  now.  This  is  our 
country,"  he  was  known  to  say. 

In  1896  Gertrude  Schleuter  married 
James  F.  Brennan  at  St.  Joseph's 
Church.  This  German  national  congre- 
gation was  formerly  a  part  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene's  where  Mrs.  Brennan  went  to 
school  as  a  girl.  Mi*.  Brennan  was  a 
native  New  Yorker  of  Irish  extraction 
who  arrived  in  Omaha  in  1888. 

He  established  a  pliunbing  company 
there  and  held  card  No.  1  in  the  Plumb- 
ers Union  until  his  death  in  1945. 

Mrs.  Brennan  was  instrumental  in  an 
incident  which  occurred  in  Omaha  in  the 
late  teens.  Two  Negro  laborers  who 
worked  for  Mr.  Brennan  as  diggers  came 
to  the  back  door  of  the  home  to  receive 
their  wages.  There  had  been  a  race 
riot  in  the  city  in  which  a  Negro  had  been 
lynched.  The  men  were  quite  fearful  but 
needed  their  wages  badly  for  their  fami- 
lies. Mr.  Brennan  paid  them  but  Mrs. 
Brennan  added  three  words:  "Go  with 
them." 

Wearing  a  revolver  nakedly  in  his  belt, 
he  accompanied  each  of  them  to  their 
homes  and  their  terrified  families,  giv- 
ing comfort  and  assurance  that  no  harm 
would  befall  them.  Many  men  who  en- 
countered Mr.  Brennan  and  his  Negro 
employees  on  the  Omaha  streets  that 
night  recalled  it  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner: "I  would  not  stand  to  Jim  Brennan 
that  night." 

Mrs.  Brennan  has  9  living  children,  25 
grandchildren,  and  35  great-grandchil- 
dren. Her  mother  lived  to  be  93  years 
old  and  died  in  1942. 

The  family  has,  of  course,  intermarried 
into  the  vast  conglomeration  of  nation- 
alities to  which  Omaha  owes  its  great- 
ness. Family  reunions,  which  now  re- 
quire rather  large  halls  to  pay  tribute  to 
Mrs.  Brerman,  include  Czech,  Polish, 
Irish,  German.  Hungarian,  and  English. 

Mr.  President,  the  Brennan  family  and 
the  Hruska  family  were  neighbors  for 
some  20  years.  We  lived  a  scant  2  blocks 
from  the  Brennan  place.  It  Is  with 
fondness  and  with  real  sentiment  that 
we  view  the  arrival  of  the  90th  birth- 
day. 

Notwithstanding  this  close  personal 
relationship,  thoughts  which  are  upper- 
most are  along  these  lines :  Here  is  a  per- 
sonality which  has  witnessed  the  growth 
of  Nebraska  for  its  entire  history  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  decade  and  a 
half,  and  has  made  a  mighty  contribu- 
tion in  the  building  of  the  Comhusker 
State. 

It  is  to  lives  and  dedication  such  as 
this  that  Nebraska  and  the  entire  Na- 
tion owe  their  strength,  vigor,  and  rich- 
ness. 
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Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
sea  is  Alaska's  lifeline.  While  truck 
freight  is  increasing,  the  sea  remains  the 
State's  main  artery  for  shipping  out  and 
receiving  goods  and  materials  needed  to 
support  a  growing  economy. 

As  president  of  the  Puget  Sound  Tug 
&  Barge  Co..  of  Seattle,  John  H.  Lee  has 
helped  develop  ways  to  improve  service 
between  the  lower  48  and  Alaska.  Spe- 
cifically, he  played  important  roles  in 
promoting  such  innovations  as  hydro- 
trains  and  big  tug  and  barge  combina- 
tions. 

Alaskans  appreciate  his  efforts.  So  do 
the  reporters  who  cover  the  waterfront 
in  Seattle.  They  named  him  the  Mari- 
time Man  of  the  Year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Marine  Digest  reporting 
Mr.  Lee's  honor  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

Thieve  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

John  Lee  Named  Man  of  the  Year 

Seattle. — John  H.  Lee.  president  of  Puget 
Sound  Tug  &  Barge  Co..  was  named  Maritime 
Man  of  the  Year  by  the  Maritime  Press  Asso- 
ciation at  the  prroiip's  annual  banquet 
Wednesday  night  In  the  Arctic  Club. 

Lee  was  the  15th  winner  of  the  coveted 
annual  award,  given  for  the  man  who  has 
done  the  most  for  the  maritime  Industry  In 
this  area  during  the  past  year.  The  banquet 
is  part  of  the  celebration  of  National  Mari- 
time Week. 

INNOVATOR 

Lee  won  the  award  for  his  many  years  of 
service  to  the  waterfront  and  his  leadership 
in  promoting  innovations  in  the  transporta- 
tion field,  most  notably  the  Hydro-Trains,  big 
tug  and  barge  combinations  which  transport 
railroad  cars  of  freight  from  any  place  In  the 
United  States  to  Alaska. 

In  addition  to  his  Job  as  top  man  at  Puget 
Sound  Tug  &  Barge,  Lee  heads  several  aCai- 
lated  towboat  Interests  and  is  president  of 
Pupet  Sound-Alaska  Van  Lines,  operator  of 
the  Hydro-Trains. 


CASTRO  MUST  GO 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  most  perceptive  speech 
given  by  my  very  able  and  distinguished 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut, Mr.  DoDD  at  a  dinner  in  Miami, 
Fla..  on  October  4  attended  by  more  than 
35  Cuban  refugee  organizations. 

In  his  speech.  Senator  Dodd  stressed 
the  significance  of  the  large  number  of 
people  who  have  fled  Cuba  since  the 
Castro  takeover  and  pointed  out  that 
the  free  peoples  of  the  world  "have  failed 
to  comprehend  the  historic  significance 
of  the  massive  exodus  of  refugees  from 
every  country  that  has  fallen  under 
Communist  control." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
DoDD's  talk  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point  of  my  remarks,  since 
this  veiy  enlightening  and  excellent 
speech  entitled  "Castro  Must  Go"  will  be 
of  interest  to  all  of  us. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Castro  Must  Go 

(Remarks  of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  before 
dinner  tendered  by  Cuban  refugees  In  the 
United  States,  Miami,  Fla.,  October  2, 
1965) 

Dr.  Freyre.  leaders  of  the  many  Cuban 
organizations  who  have  honored  me  with 
your  presence  tonight,  veterans  of  the  un- 
finished business  begun  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs, 
fellow  citizens  of  the  Americas: 

It  Is  with  gratitude  and  a  sense  of  pro- 
found humility  that  I  accept  this  award 
from  you. 

It  is  an  award  which  has  all  the  more 
significance  for  me  because  It  comes  from 
people  who  know  the  meaning  of  freedom. 

Indeed,  those  who  give  me  this  award 
know  the  meaning  of  freedom  far  better  than 
most  of  the  citizens  of  our  hemisphere  be- 
cause they  have  given  up  all  they  possess  to 
escape  from  the  t3rranny  that  now  reigns 
in  their  beloved  country. 

Moreover,  the  Cuban  refugees  In  our  coun- 
try  today   did    not   escape   for   the   simple 
f  finding  a  better  or  more  com- 
Ithln  our  free  society. 

at  this  meeting  constitutes 
f  of  your  dedication,  and 

on  of  all  Cuban  refugees,  to 

the    ultimate   liberation   of   their  suffering 
country. 

Recently  I  have  read  articles  by  corre- 
spondents of  some  reputation  Informing  us 
that  the  Cuban  people  have  made  progress 
under  communism,  that  Castro  has  con- 
ferred upon  them  a  national  dignity  which 
they  did  not  previously  possess,  and  that 
Intellectuals,  workers,  and  peasants  are  all 
united  in  their  attachment  to  the  regime. 

In  addition,  there  has,  as  you  know,  been 
a  number  of  television  programs  which  have 
in  a  very  similar  manner  hailed  the  fraudu- 
lent advances  claimed  by  the  Castro  regime 
and  ignored  all  the  evidence  of  failure  and 
tjrranny  and  of  massive  popular  discontent. 

I  find  It  difficult  to  understand  how  any- 
one who  pretends  to  be  an  objective  cor- 
respondent can  write  such  drivel  about  Cas- 
tro Cuba  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  over 
the  past  5  years  almost  half  a  million  Cu- 
bans hfive  fled  from  Castro's  vituuted  Com- 
munist paradise,  very  frequently  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives. 

the  fundamental  significance  of  tke  refu- 
gee PROBLEM 

The  many  Cuban  patriots  who  are  pres- 
ent here  tonight  know  what  It  means  to  be 
a  refugee.  But  I  am  becoming  increasingly 
convinced  that  the  i^eople  of  our  own 
country  and  of  other  free  countries  have 
failed  to  comprehend  the  historic  significance 
of  the  massive  exodus  of  refugees  from  every 
country  that  has  fallen  under  Communist 
control. 

I  am  sure  that  if  people  had  a  true  un- 
derstanding of  the  ref^igee  phenomenon, 
everything  else  would  fall  Into  place. 

There  would  be  no  fuzzy  talk  suggesting 
that  communism  might  be  a  legitimate  ex- 
pression of  the  revolutionary  aspirations  of 
the  misses. 

There  would  be  far  less  of  a  tendency  to 
stick  our  heads  In  the  sand,  like  so  many 
ostriches,  and  wish  that  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  subversion  would  go  away. 

Communism  would  be  accepted  for  what 
It  Is:  the  most  total  tyranny  In  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  a  tyranny  impelled  by  the 
logic  of  Its  philosophy  to  practice  aggres- 
sion and  subversion  against  all  those  na- 
tions  that   have   not  yet   been   subjugated. 

And  once  we  had  accepted  communism 
for  what  It  Is,  we  would,  I  am  convinced, 


draw  the  necessary  conclusions  for  the  de- 
fense of  freedom. 

Why  do  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 
still  fall  to  understand  the  fundamental 
significance  of  the  refugee  problem  for  the 
survival  of  their  own  freedom? 

They  must  be  aware,  because  these  facts 
have  been  printed  many  times  In  their 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  that  at  the 
close  of  World  War  n.  several  million  Euro- 
peans refused  to  return  to  their  Commu- 
nist-dominated homelands  and  that  many 
hundreds  of  them  committed  suicide  when 
the  Western  powers,  in  compliance  with  the 
Yalta  agreement,  sought  to  repatriate  them 
forcibly. 

They  must  be  aware  too,  that  since  the 
close  of  World  War  U  almost  4  million  Ger- 
mans have  fled  from  the  blessings  of  the 
so-called  "people's  democracy"  Impwsed  by 
the  Soviets  in  the  eastern  portion  of  their 
country,  and  that,  despite  the  Berlin  Wall. 
hundreds  of  them  risk  their  lives  to  escape 
every  month. 

They  must  be  aware,  as  well — because  this 
fact  has  been  mentioned  over  and  over  again 
In  the  press — that  when  Vietnam  was  par- 
titioned by  the  Geneva  Convention  in  1954, 
almost  1  million  refugees  took  advantage  ol 
a  very  brief  period  of  freedom  of  movement 
to  flee  from  the  Communist  rule  that  was 
descending  on  North  Vietnam.  And  they 
must  know,  too,  that  inside  South  Vietnam 
today  there  are  another  half  million  internal 
refugees  who  have  fled  from  regions  under 
Communist  control. 

They  must  know,  too,  of  the  million  or 
more  Chinese  refugees  who  have  fled  to  Hong 
Kong  and  Portuguese  Macao;  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Hungarians  who  fled  Into 
Austria  and  Yugoslavia  before  the  Soviet 
Red  Army  sealed  the  frontier  after  the 
brutal  suppression  of  the  great  Hungarian 
revolution  of  October  1956;  of  the  several 
hundred  thousand  Tibetan  refugees  who  fled 
across  the  difficult  Himalaya  Mountains  af- 
ter the  suppression  of  their  national  up- 
rising of  1957. 

They  may  have  forgotten,  because  these 
things  happened  many  years  ago,  that  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war  5  million  out  of  the  14 
million  Inhabitants  of  North  Korea  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  chaos  engendered  by  the  war 
to  seek  sanctuary  from  Communist  tyranny 
In  that  portion  of  their  country  controlled 
by  the  United  Nations  forces. 

They  may  also  have  forgotten,  because  of 
the  lapse  of  years,  that  of  the  25,000  Chinese 
and  North  Korean  prisoners  In  our  hands 
when  the  Korean  war  terminated,  20,000  re- 
fused to  return  to  their  homelands,  despite 
the  very  strong  family  ties  that  prevail  in 
the  countries  of  the  Par  East. 

Perhaps  the  people  of  the  free  world  failed 
to  comprehend  the  true  significance  of  the 
refugee  problem  because  the  problem  has  now 
grown  to  such  gigantic  proportions  that  it 
has  become  a  meaningless  statistic. 

I  think  this  Is  unquestionably  part  of  the 
explanation. 

But  there  Is  more  to  It  than  this,  because 
every  once  In  a  while  the  refugee  problem  is 
brought  to  life  for  us  by  dramatic  stories 
Involving  the  heroism  and  the  suffering  and 
the  testimony  of  Individual  refugees  who 
have  escaped  from  Cuba  or  from  other  Com- 
munist countries. 

All  of  you  In  this  audience,  for  example, 
will  recall  the  tragic  story  of  Vlncente  Ma- 
yans, the  sole  survivor  of  a  group  of  18 
Cubans  who  sought  to  escape  from  their 
country  In  a  small  boat  In  June  of  last 
year.  One  by  one,  Mayans'  companions  died 
from  hunger  and  thirst  and  exposure  In  the 
17  days  they  spent  at  sea.  And  Mayan'»  own 
wife  died  in  his  arms  shortly  before  his 
boat  beached  In  Jamaica  and  he  staggered 
ashore  and  collapsed. 
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You  will  recall  the  story,  too,  of  Louis 
Casas-Martlnez,  the  first  Governor  of  Cama- 
guey  Province  under  Castro,  who  escaped 
from  a  Castro  prison  and  who  arrived  in 
Florida  this  last  July  30,  delirious  and  sun- 
blistered  after  12  days  at  sea. 

And  only  last  week  there  was  a  small 
Item  in  our  papers  about  67  Cuban  refugees, 
the  majority  of  them  women  and  children, 
who  were  picked  up  at  sea  by  a  Panamanian 
fishing  vessel  after  spending  3  days  without 
food  or  water. 

These  were  some  of  the  survivors  of  the 
perilous  crossing  from  Cuba  to  Florida, 
through  waters  that  have  come  to  be  known 
as  "machinegun  alley." 

But  there  are  far  more  who  died  In  making 
the  effort,  than  there  are  who  succeed.  In- 
deed, I  have  been  told  that  there  are  three 
who  perish  for  every  one  who  makes  It  to 
safety. 

A  British  skipper  who  makes  frequent  trips 
to  Cuba  told  the  United  Press  some  months 
ago — and  I  quote  him: 

"Time  and  time  again,"  he  said  "we  come 
across  small  boats  drifting  helplessly.  In- 
side, we  find  bodies  riddled  with  bullets — 
men,  women,  and  children. 

"I  have  seen  many  bodies  floating  on  the 
sea  also. 
"There  Is  nothing  we  can  do. 
"We  either  try  to  sink  the  pathetic  little 
boats,  or  Just  veer  away. 

"Often  we  see  gunfire  In  the  distance  and 
when  we  get  to  the  spot  we  find  more  murder. 
It  is  carnage." 

Against  this  background.  It  Is  the  height 
of  hypocrisy  when  Fidel  Castro  now  Informs 
us  that  there  Is  no  need  for  refugees  to  risk 
their  lives  in  small  boats  because  his  govern- 
ment does  not  place  any  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  those  who  wish  to  depart. 

And  It  Is  the  height  of  hypocrisy,  too,  when 
Castro  pretends  that  the  only  thing  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  peaceful  departure 
of  all  thoEe  who  wish  to  leave  Is  oiu-  own 
hardhearted   attitude. 

Castro  will  deceive  no  one  who  knows  the 
facts  with  this  propaganda  diversion. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  United 
States  has,  to  date,  opened  its  doors  to 
270.000  refugees  from  Communist  Cuba,  and 
that  even  in  recent  months  the  rate  of  entry 
has  averaged   1,000  per  month. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  record,  to,  that  when  In 
the  fall  of  1961  the  United  States  offered  to 
send  in  planes  to  remove  some  20,000  Cubans 
who  were  waiting  to  leave,  It  was  Castro  who 
refused  this  offer. 

The  record  will  also  show  that  those  who 
wish  to  leave  Cuba  with  the  permission  of 
the  regime  have  been  obliged  to  leave  be- 
hind all  their  worldly  goods  as  a  condition  of 
their  departure. 

It  will  also  show  that,  despite  Castro's 
claim  that  his  regime  has  placed  no  obstacles 
m  the  way  of  those  who  wish  to  depart,  the 
process  of  granting  permits  has.  In  fact, 
been  a  highly  selective  one.  so  that  some  ap- 
plicants have  received  their  permits  Imme- 
diately while  others  have  had  to  wait  a  year 
or  more,  or  have  been  refused  permits  out- 
right. 

Ca.stro  now  talks  about  permitting  the 
close  relatives  of  all  Cuban  refugees  in  the 
United  States  to  depart  voluntarily  from  a 
minor  Cuban  fishing  port  beginning  October 

I  think  the  State  Department  has  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  In  describing  the  Ian- 
guage  of  his  offer  as  "vague  and  ambiguous" 
Wd  in  stating  that  the  terms  of  the  offer 
"raise  doubts  about  Its  seriousness." 

The  State  Department  has  informed 
Castro  that  If  he  is  really  in  earnest  about 
reuniting  Cuban  families  and  saving  Cubans 
from  the  perils  of  small   boat  crossings  to 


Florida,  there  are  channels  through  which 
the  discussions  can  be  arranged  with  a 
view  to  accomplishing  this  hvunanltarlan 
objective. 

I  know  there  Is  much  speculation  about 
Castro's  motives  In  making  this  offer. 

Castro's  embarrassment  over  the  epidemic 
of  small  boat  escapes  and  small  boat  dis- 
asters and  his  desire  to  score  a  propaganda 
point  is  unquestionably  part  of  the  reason. 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
also  like  to  encourage  the  departure  of  par- 
ents and  grandparents  who  have  passed  the 
age  of  productivity  and  have  become  a  bur- 
den on  his  economy.  In  addition,  Castro 
would  probably  like  to  get  rid  of  some  care- 
fully selected  disaffected  elements — If  only 
because  his  Jails  and  his  concentration 
camps  are  now  filled  to  overflowing  with 
antl-Castro  Cubans. 

But  whatever  his  motives  may  be.  I  tun 
pleased  that  the  State  Department  has  re- 
sponded to  Castro's  challenge  by  throwing 
the  challenge  back  to  him. 

I  hope  that,  as  part  of  his  offer.  Castro 
will  now  Instruct  his  patrol  vessels  to  cease 
the  reckless  machlnegunnlng  of  refugee 
boats,  which  has  tiu-ned  the  straits  of  Flor- 
ida into  the  Berlin  wall  of  this  hemisphere. 
If  Castro's  offer  truly  signifies  a  relaxation 
of  his  government  policy  toward  would-be 
refugees,  this  is  a  development  to  be  wel- 
comed. But  I  remember  that  there  have 
been  repeated  ups  and  downs  in  Castro's  at- 
titude toward  those  who  wish  to  leave  this 
country. 

And  I  know  that  when  Red  China,  under 
the  pressure  of  a  nationwide  famine,  dropped 
all  restrictions  on  the  movement  of  refugees 
Into  Hong  Kong,  the  restrictions  were  reim- 
posed  with  added  severity  as  soon  as  China's 
internal  situation  had  eased  a  bit. 

While  free  citizens  In  our  own  country 
and  other  Western  countries  may  marvel  at 
the  heroism  and  endurance  displayed  by  the 
refugees  from  Communist  tyranny.  I  still  say 
that  the  full  significance  of  the  refugee  prob- 
lem escapes  them. 

They  do  not  realize  how  difficult  and  pain- 
ful It  is  to  abandon  your  home  and  all  that 
you  possess,  to  leave  behind  your  friends  and 
loved  ones,  to  tear  up  your  roots,  to  forsake 
the  land  in  which  you  have  been  born  and 
which  you  love,  for  an  uncertain  future  In 
an  alien  country. 

Nor  have  our  citizens  given  adequate 
thought  to  the  fact  that  In  modern  times 
there  have  been  only  two  types  of  tsrranny — 
the  Nazi  tyranny  and  Communist  tyranny — 
which  have  spawned  refugee  problems  of 
massive  proportions. 

Among  the  countries  of  the  Americas  there 
have  been  many  different  kinds  of  autoc- 
racies and  military  dictatorships  and  per- 
sonal dictatorships,  the  best  of  them  half 
benevolent,  the  worst  of  them  cruelly  re- 
pressive. But  apart  from  a  relative  handful 
of  opposition  leaders,  these  dictatorial  re- 
gimes produced  no  mass  outpouring  of 
refugees. 

Even  the  TruJIUo  dictatorship  which,  be- 
fore the  advent  of  Castro,  was  unquestion- 
ably the  most  tyrannical  regime  in  the 
hemisphere,  gave  birth  to  nothing  which  re- 
motely resembled  the  mass  flight  of  antl- 
Castro  Cubans. 
Why  Is  this? 

The  answer,  I  believe,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  traditional  dictatorships  of  the  past,  as 
despotic  and  evil  as  some  of  them  unques- 
tionably were,  nevertheless  accorded  their 
citizens  a  certain  option. 

The  price  of  open  political  opposition  un- 
der these  regimes  was  frequently  Imprison- 
ment or  exile,  and  sometimes  death.  But 
the  ordinary  citizen  was  still  able  to  live 
his  life  without  personal  harassment  so  long 
as  he  abstained  from  opposition  to  the  re- 


gime. And  so  long  as  this  was  possible,  the 
ordinary  citizen,  as  the  record  of  history 
will  show,  has  almost  without  exception  pre- 
ferred to  remain  in  his  own  country  rather 
than  becoming  a  refugee — no  matter  how 
much  he  might  have  disliked  the  regime  in 
power. 

But  the  Communist  regime  accords  its 
subjects  no  such  option.  Under  communism 
It  Is  impossible  to  seek  personal  sanctuary  In 
political  neutrality.  TTie  Communist  regime 
not  merely  denies  the  right  of  political  op- 
position, but  It  demands  the  right  to  govern 
every  aspect  and  every  hour  of  the  private 
lives  of  its  subjects. 

It  demands  of  its  subjects  that  they  aban- 
don their  belief  In  God  and  substitute  for 
it  a  belief  in  Stalin,  or  Mao  Tse-tung,  ac 
Castro. 

It  takes  away  from  parents  the  right  to 
guide  the  education  of  their  children. 

It  takes  away  from  the  farmers  the  right 
to  tin  their  own  land  and  to  sel*-thelr  own 
produce. 

It  takes  away  from  the  workers  the  right 
to  organize  in  unions  of  their  choosing  and 
to  withhold  their  labor  when  they  feel  that 
they  are  being  unjustly  compensated  or  un- 
justly treated. 

It  takes  away  from  the  Intellectual  and  the 
artist  the  basic  right  of  self-expression,  and 
converts  them  into  cogs  in  the  propaganda 
apparatus  of  the  totalitarian  Communist 
state.  It  utterly  destroys  their  self-respect, 
demanding  that  they  become  instruments  for 
their  own  abasement  and  for  the  enslave- 
ment of  their  people. 

Everyone  Is  told  what  to  read  and  what  to 
think  and  what  to  do.  And  the  leisure  time 
which  people  In  other  countries  use  to  re- 
fresh themselves,  mentally  and  physically,  is 
superseded  by  compulsory  brainwashing  and 
Indoctrination  sessions. 

No  person,  no  matter  how  menial  or  how 
exalted  his  position,  can  escape  from  the 
merciless  and  relentless  total  dictatorship 
over  personal  life  which  Is  the  unique  hall- 
mark of  communism. 

This  is  the  significance  of  the  refugee 
phenomenon.  And  this  Is  the  reason  why 
millions  of  people  have  fled  from  Communist 
rule  in  every  part  of  the  world — and  why  the 
flight  is  always  in  the  one  direction  and 
never  in  the  other. 

And  this  is  the  answer  to  all  those  irre- 
sponsible and  fxizzy-headed  correspondents 
who  are  taken  on  guided  tours  of  Cuba  and 
who  then  write  tendentious  accounts  about 
the  great  progress  achieved  under  the  Castro 
regime  and  about  the  love  of  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple for  the  bearded  monster  who  governs 
them. 

ON  moral  neutralism 

There  are  some  who  may  concede  that  all 
that  I  have  said  here  about  the  Castro  regime 
is  true,  but  they  hold  that  this  is  none  of  our 
affair. 

To  these  I  reply  that  no  man  who  consid- 
ers himself  a  citizen  of  the  free  world  can 
ignore  the  tyranny  of  Castroism,  any  more 
than  he  could  Ignore  the  tyranny  of  Adolf 
Hitler. 

The  possession  of  freedom  Is  a  blessing 
which  imp>oses  an  unescapable  moral  duty 
on  all  those  who  partake  of  It.  No  man  can 
be  truly  free  who  is  not  prepared,  in  the 
words  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  to  swear  "upon 
the  altar  of  Almighty  God,  eternal  hostility 
to  all  forms  of  tyranny  over  the  minds  of 
man."  • 

Our  society  stiffers  from  a  rather  wide- 
spread afillctlon  which  I  have  sometimes 
described  as  moral  neutralism. 

On  the  domestic  plane,  it  manifests  itself 
In  the  indifference  of  those  citizens,  who.  In 
an  appalling  number  of  cases,  have  stood 
Idly  by  while  murder  and  rape  were  com- 
mitted in  their  view. 
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On  the  plane  of  world  affairs,  It  manifests 
Itself  in  a  parallel  indifference  to  crimes 
perpetrated  against  entire  peoples,  not  mere- 
ly in  far  away  Tibet  or  China,  but  right  on 
our  own  doorstep,  and  almost  within  view 
of  the  United  States. 

Our  moral  neutralists  may  take  comfort 
in  the  thought  that  he  who  does  nothing 
Is  guilty  of  no  crime.  I  do  not  think  that 
history  will  Judge  them  so  lightly. 

During  World  War  II,  a  well  known  Lith- 
uanian Jewish  leader,  by  the  name  of  Julius 
Margolin  learned  something  about  the  real- 
ity of  Soviet  communism  from  the  vantage 
point  of  a  Siberian  slave  labor  camp.  When 
he  was  liberated,  he  wrote  a  book  describing 
the  incredible  inhumanity  to  which  he  had 
been  witness.  And  he  concluded  his  report 
with  these  words:  "And  those  who  in  reply 
only  shrug  their  shoulders,  I  consider  moraj 
abettors  and  accomplices  of  banditry." 

This.  I  believe,  will  be  the  verdict  of  his- 
tory on   the  moral  neutralists  of  our  time. 

THE  DANCER  OF  A  HEMISPHERIC  VIETNAM 

In  my  speech  before  the  American  Legion 
convention  In  Portland  several  weeks  ago, 
I  warned  against  the  danger  of  a  hemispheric 
Vietnam,  with  Dominican  uprisings  and 
Vietnam  insurgencies  occurring  simulta- 
neously in  half  a  dozen  or  more  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.  .  ^ 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  surprised  by  roe 
reaction  to  my  speech.  Many  people  told 
me  that  I  had  pointed  to  a  danger  that  they 
hnd  not  been  aware  of. 

But  it  was  not  I  who  invented  the  concept 
of  a  hemispheric  Vietnam.  You  will  find 
this  concept  repeated  over  and  over  again 
In  the  recent  literature  of  Castroism.  Cas- 
tro and  his  scribes  openly  liken  the  position 
of  Cuba  to  that  of  North  Vietnam.  And  they 
openiv  proclaim  their  intention  of  creating 
a  condition  of  general  insurgency  through- 
out Central  America  and  the  South  Ameri- 
can Continent. 

Every  week  brinps  additional  evidence  that 
Castro  and  his  henchmen  throughout  the 
Americas  are  moving  rapidly  to  put  this  plan 
into  execution. 

For  example,  the  Latin  American  Times 
recently  published  a  document  put  out  by 
the  Guatemilan  Communist  movement, 
which  calls  itself  "the  Revolutionary  Move- 
ment of  November  13."  or  "MR -13,"  for  short. 

More  than  any  other  document  of  the 
Latin  American  Communist  movement  which 
has  yet  been  published,  it  spells  out  the  aims 
of  Castro  communism  and  it  underscores  the 
immediacy  of  the  dangers  that  confront  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

"The  year  1965  will  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance," says  the  document.  "The  Guate- 
malan Socialist  movement  will  make  an  enor- 
mous leap  forward  •  •  •  we  must  be  prepared, 
arms  in  hands,  with  the  revolutionary  Marx- 
ist-Leninist policy  and  program  which  will 
enable  the  revoluntionary  movement  of  No- 
vember 13th  to  lead  the  masses  to  victory." 

But  the  document  does  not  confine  itself 
to  Guatemala.  It  calls  for  the  establishment 
of  a  "federation  of  Socialist  republics  of  Cen- 
tral America";  and  it  announces  that  invita- 
tions have  been  Issued  for  a  "guerrilla  con- 
ference" embracing  representatives  of  the 
guerrilla  movement  In  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
and  Guatemala. 

"This  conference  would  have  as  its  ob- 
ject," said  the  declaration,  "the  interchang- 
ing of  experiences,  forms  of  struggle  and  tac- 
tics, mutual  support  and  the  extension  of 
guerrilla  and  revolutionary  warfare  to  new 
countries  of  Central  and  South  America." 

When  Castro  was  seeking  power,  he  and  his 
comrades  were  obliged  to  conceal  their  inten- 
tion and  pretend  that  they  were  simple  na- 
tionalist revolutionaries  or  "agrarian  reform- 
ers." But  so  brazen  have  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Communists  become  and  so  arrogant  in 
the  conviction  that  they  are  riding  the  wave 


of  the  future,  that  they  no  longer  trouble  to 
conceal  their  aggressive  Intentions. 

It  is  the  intention  of  MR-13,  sa3rs  the  docu- 
ment "to  implant  in  Guatemala,  the  power  of 
the  workers — the  dictatorship  of  the  proletar- 
iat— constructing  a  workers'  state,  oriented 
toward  socialism  •   •   ••• 

"No  advance  is  possible,"  continues  the 
declaration,  "without  arming  the  masses  and 
without  destroying  the  machinery  of  the 
capitalist  state — that  is,  making  a  Socialist 
revolution  as  in  Cuba." 

The  declaration  scoffs  at  the  inability  of 
the  United  States  to  stem  the  tide  of  history. 
"The  social  Impotence  of  North  American 
imperialism,"  says  the  documents,  "Is  com- 
pletely apparent  from  its  inability  to  over- 
come the  socialist  revolution  In  South 
Vietnam." 

Such  is  the  language  of  Castro  communism 
today. 

I  recall  that  in  the  1930*8  there  were  many 
people  who  were  disposed  to  scoff  at  or  to  dis- 
count the  remarkably  detailed  plans  which 
Hitler  spelled  out  in  "Meln  Kampf."  They 
said  that  if  Hitler  really  meant  it,  he  would 
not  have  thus  publicized  his  Intentions  In 
advance.    How  wrong  they  were. 

"Meln  Kampf"  turned  out  to  be  a  terrl- 
fylngly  accurate  blueprint  for  Hitler's  ac- 
tions through  tlie  1930's  and  through  World 
War  II. 

The  declaration  of  the  Guatemalan  Com- 
munist movement  constitutes  a  manifesta- 
tion of  Castro's  Intention  as  open  and  as 
brazen  as  the  intentions  that  Hitler  spelled 
out  in  "Meln  Kampf." 

Let  us  hope  that  we  in  the  United  States 
will  not  be  foolhardy  enough  to  Ignore  this 
manifesto  of  Castro  communism  as  we  ig- 
nored the  manifesto  which  Hitler  wrote  into 
"Mein  Kampf." 

CASTRO    MUST    GO 

In  my  speech  before  the  American  Legion 
convention,  I  said  that  there  could  be  no 
real  peace  and  no  true  social  progress  in  the 
Americas  unless  Castro  was  eliminated. 

I  said  that  Castro  must  go  and  Cuba 
must  be  liberated. 

And  I  further  said  that,  given  the  assist- 
ance to  which  they  are  entitled,  the  Cuban 
people  will  prove  to  the  world  that  they  are 
capable  of  making  their  own  Hungarian 
revolution. 

But  whereas  the  Hungarian  revolution 
was  put  down,  the  coming  Cuban  revolution 
will  not  be  put  down. 

For  when  the  Cuban  people  rise  up  against 
the  Castro  tjrranny,  as  the  people  of  Hungary 
rose  to  a  man  against  their  own  quisling 
Communist  t3rrants.  Castro  will  not  be  able 
to  coiuit  on  the  intervention  of  5,000  Soviet 
tanks  to  save  him  from  the  retribution  of 
history. 

I  realize  only  too  well  that  a  single  speech 
cannot  dispel  all  the  public  misinformation 
and  confusion  on  the  subject  of  Castro,  or 
all  the  wishful  thinking  that  still  goes  on  In 
official  circles. 

If  this  confusion  and  wishful  thinking  is 
ever  to  t>e  overcome,  the  facts  about  the 
Castro  tyranny  and  about  Castro  subversion 
In  the  Americas  will  have  to  be  restated 
again  and  again  and  constantly  brought  up 
to  date;  and  those  of  us  who  are  awsu-e  of  the 
facts  will  have  to  shout  hard  enough  and 
long  enoxigh  and  often  enough  to  compel 
the  attention  of  those  who  are  not  aware  of 
the  facts  or  who.  knowing  the  facts,  refuse 
to  face  up  to  all  their  implications. 

Speaking  as  one  Senator,  I  pledge  to  you 
that  over  the  months  that  lie  ahead.  I  will 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  bring  the  fact 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  people  and 
the  American  Government,  and  to  press  for 
an  affirmative  policy  designed  to  eliminate 
the  cancer  of  Castroism  and  to  restore  free- 
dom to  our  friends  and  allies,  the  brave  peo- 
ple of  Cuba, 

I  Intend  to  address  myself  repeatedly  to  the 
theme  that  "Castro  Must  Go"  on  the  floor 


of  the  Senate  and  in  my  public  appearances, 
and  as  often  as  suitable  occasions  can  be 
foiuid. 

I  do  not  regard  this  as  a  personal  crusade 
in  any  sense  of  the  term. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  Members  of 
Congress  who  feel  as  I  do  about  Fidel  Castro 
and  the  menace  of  Castroism,  who  have  al- 
ready  spoken  up  on  the  subject  and  who 
are  prepared  to  speak  up  on  it  again. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  these  many  Members  of 
Congress,  impelled  by  the  growing  urgency 
of  the  situation  throughout  the  Americas, 
will  now  pool  their  talents  and  their  ener- 
gies in  support  of  a  positive  program  to  ex- 
pel Communist  despotism  from  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

Let  me  conclude  my  statement  to  you  with 
my  closing  words  before  the  American  Le- 
gion Convention:  "Castro  must  go  and  Cuba 
must  be  liberated  so  that  the  countries  of 
the  Americas  can  together  embark  on  that 
true  democratic  revolution  which  we  in  our 
country  have  pioneered,  and  which  points 
the  way  to  the  future  for  all  mankind." 


A  RESPONSIBLE  APPROACH  TO  RE- 
SOURCE DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Conservation  News,  published  by  tlie  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  carried  an 
article  this  week  entitled,  "A  New  Dawn 
on  Admiralty  Island."  This  article, 
written  by  V/ill  Johns,  shows  careful  re- 
search and  responsible  reporting  on  a 
resource  development  proposal  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  which  will  mean  a 
great  deal  to  the  people  of  Alaska. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  announced 
last  July  an  8,750-million  board  feet, 
$25  million  timber  sale  on  Admiralty  Is- 
land, Alaska.  Admiralty  Island  lies 
within  the  Tongass  National  Forest 
which  takes  up  most  of  southeastern 
Alaska,  popularly  known  as  the  pan- 
handle. 

Mr.  Johns'  article  discusses  the  criti- 
cisms to  which  the  Forest  Service  has 
been  subjected  because  of  this  announce- 
ment. More  importantly,  Mr.  Johns 
points  out  the  fallacy  of  these  criticisms. 

In  his  conclusion.  Will  Johns  chal- 
lenges the  Forest  Service  to  remain  re- 
sponsible in  "applying  multiple-use 
principles  in  not  only  the  harvest  of  tim- 
ber but  also  in  the  protection  of  other, 
equally  important  natural  resources- 
soils,  waters,  fish,  and  wildlife." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  supported  the 
Forest  Service  down  the  line  on  the  Ad- 
miralty Island  timber  sale  proposal  be- 
cause of  the  careful  preparation  and  in- 
corporation of  adequate  safeguards  they 
have  written  in  each  step  of  the  way.  I 
feel  certain  that  the  Forest  Service  will 
meet  Will  Johns'  challenge  and  I,  too, 
along  with  all  the  others  concerned,  will 
be  watching  carefully. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Will  Johns'  article,  "A  New 
Dawn  on  Admiralty  Island"  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  Conservation  News.  Oct.  1,  19651 

A  New  Dawn  on  Admiralty  Islaivd 

(By  WlUJohna) 

Mention  Admiralty  Island  In  conservation 
circles  these  days  and  you  will  immediately 
set  off  four  distinct,  but  Interrelated,  con- 
troversies.   As  never  before,  conservationists 
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are  showing  increasing  concern  over  one  of 
the  largest  Islands  in  the  southeast  Alaska 
archipelago — 100  miles  long,  25  miles  wide 
and  containing  1,064,960  acres  of  land  plus 
11  lakes. 

To  some  conservationists  and  sportsmen, 
Admiralty  Island  means  only  one  thing — 
brown  bears.  Certainly  these  big  game  ani- 
mals are  Admiralty's  most  publicized  re- 
source. National  outdoor  magazines  regu- 
larly feature  halr-ralslng  accounts  of  hunts 
for  Alaska  brown  bears  and  to  many  hunters, 
bagging  one  of  these  trophies  constitutes  the 
thrill  of  a  lifetime.  Thus,  any  threat  to  the 
continued  existence  or  welfare  of  these  big 
bears,  on  Admiralty  or  anywhere  else, 
arouses  a  great  deal  of  Interest  and  concern. 
But  although  Admiralty  is  a  better-than- 
average  spot  for  hunting  the  brown  bear, 
there  is  a  general  misconception  that  the  Is- 
land is  literally  teeming  with  the  big  beasts. 
Actually,  during  1963-64  a  total  of  only 
615  brown  and  grizzly  bears  were  taken  by 
hunters  (most  of  them  local  residents)  in  all 
of  Alaska  and  the  average  take  from  Ad- 
miralty Island  is  only  20-30  bears  per  year. 
The  average  cost  of  a  bear  hunt  for  a  nonresi- 
dent has  been  estimated  at  about  $2,000,  in- 
cluding transportation,  guide  services,  li- 
censes, food,  lodging,  etc. 

Other  conservationists  view  Admiralty  Is- 
land almost  entirely  from  a  fish  standpoint, 
either  sport  or  commercial — and  with  good 
reason.  The  Island  contains  15  major  salmon 
spawning  streams,  11  of  them  producing 
100,000  or  more  fish  per  year. 

Still  another  group  of  conservationists 
view  Admiralty  Island  as  a  prime  site  for 
outdoor  recreation,  much  of  It  of  the  wilder- 
ness type.  They  look  to  Admiralty  for  the 
best  In  camping,  hiking,  nature  study,  and 
wild  adventure.  Some  even  recall  talk  down 
through  the  years  of  making  the  area  a  Na- 
tional park  so  that  it  could  be  preserved 
although  50  years  ago  such  an  idea  was  more 
prevalent  than  it  is  today.  As  conservation 
philosophy  has  matured.  It  has  recognized 
that  it  is  impossible  to  "preserve"  natxu-e  and 
halt  ecological  progression. 

Finally,  Admiralty  evokes  an  Image  of 
forests — of  timber  and  pulpwood  and  other 
forest  products.  By  far  the  greatest  number 
of  people,  both  within  and  outside  of  Alaska, 
recognize  and  concern  themselves  with  Ad- 
miralty's vast  forest  resource.  And  since  the 
Island  is  part  of  the  Tongass  National  For- 
est administered  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 
It  should  be  obvious  that  the  area  is  man- 
aged as  much,  if  not  more,  for  its  timber 
resource  than  It  is  for  bears  or  salmon.  Al- 
aska, of  course,  is  famous  for  its  forests  and 
of  its  total  of  21  million  acres  In  national 
forests,  some  16  million  acres  are  Included 
In  the  Tongass  (of  which  Admiralty  Is  but  a 
part) .  Under  the  Forest  Service's  widely  ap- 
plied and  generally  accepted  multiple-use 
concept,  the  Tongass  and  Admiralty  have 
been,  are  now,  and  will  continue  to  be  man- 
aged so  that  all  natural  resources  can  be 
protected  and  perpetuated,  at  the  same  time, 
however,  being  put  to  the  maximum  possible 
use  for  benefit  to  man. 

Some  bear  hunters,  salmon  fishermen  and 
wilderness  preser\'atlonists,  nevertheless, 
view  forest  management  and  timber  harvest 
plans  with  alarm.  They  view  any  woodsman 
who  doesn't  spare  a  tree  as  a  destroyer  of 
bear  habitat,  a  prime  cause  of  soil  erosion 
which  silts  up  salmon  spawning  beds,  and  a 
destroyer  of  natural  beauty.  For  them,  the 
sound  of  the  axe,  bulldozer,  or  chainsaw 
sounds  as  a  death  knell  for  the  single  re- 
sources in  which  they  are  interested,  even 
as  they  read  their  newspapers  or  magazines 
(made  from  wood  pulp)  sitting  in  their  easy 
chairs  fmade  from  hardwood  bolts)  before 
their  fireplaces  (burning  logs)  in  warm 
Homes  (made  from  plywood  or  wood  siding). 
For  those  interested  In  Alaska  and  Ad- 
Dilralty  Island,  therefore,  the  news  out  of 
the  Forest  Service's  region  10  headquarters 


In  Juneau  this  summer  came  with  the  Im- 
pact of  a  July  thunderstorm.  On  July  30, 
Indeed,  the  Forest  Service  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  announced  plans  to 
sell  8,750  million  board-feet  of  timber  on 
the  North  Tongass  National  Forest  In  south- 
eastern Alaska.  The  offering  will  Include 
merchantable  timber  stands  on  portions  of 
the  mainland  south  of  Juneau,  the  west  side 
of  Admiralty  Island,  and  two  areas  near 
Yakutat.  It  Is  the  biggest  timber  sale  In 
Forest  Service  history  and  perhaps  the  big- 
gest ever  offered  anywhere  in  the  world.  The 
contract  for  the  proposed  sale  calls  for  a 
50-year  cutting  period  and  Includes  require- 
ments for  the  Installation  of  a  wood  pulp 
mill.  Some  foresters  feel  the  sale.  In  addi- 
tion, may  also  support  a  plywood  mill,  a 
sawmill,  and  perhaps  a  chipping  mill  opera- 
tion, although  these  are  not  required  In  the 
initial  bidding.  The  contract  for  the  sale 
does  provide  that  the  plant,  or  plants,  wUl  be 
Installed  and  placed  In  operation  prior  to 
July  1,  1971.  Eventually,  this  single  sale  Is 
expected  to  give  the  Federal  Government  a 
direct  return  of  about  $25  million  and  con- 
tribute a  product  value  of  over  $750  million 
to  the  economy  of  Alaska. 

"Plans  for  this  sale  have  been  long  In  the 
making,"  said  Edward  P.  Cliff,  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service,  in  announcing  the  sale.  "It 
is  a  part  of  our  long-range  program  to  de- 
velop the  use  of  national  forests  In  Alaska. 
Previous  50-year  timber  sales  have  been  made 
at  Ketchikan,  Wrangell,  and  Sitka  dtiring 
the  last  14  years.  These  have  resulted  In 
substantial  Industries  with  major  contribu- 
tions to  the  economic  base  of  the  conununl- 
tles  concerned."  An  amount  equivalent  to 
25  percent  of  stumpage  will  be  turned  over 
annually  to  the  State  of  Alaska  for  schools 
and  roads.  An  additional  10  percent  will  be 
allotted  to  the  Alaska  region  of  the  Forest 
Service  for  development  or  maintenance  of 
national  forest  roads  and  trails.  Cutting 
operations  generally  will  be  planned  on  a  5- 
year  basis  while  detailed  annual  plans  wUl 
specify  timber  to  be  removed,  areas  to  be 
left  uncut  for  enhancement  of  other  re- 
sources, methods  to  be  employed  In  timber 
removal  for  protection  of  soil  and  water 
values,  and  other  provisions  necessary  for 
day-to-day  logging  operations.  Specific 
contract  clauses  provide  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  erosion  on  logged  areas  pltis 
prevention  of  sedimentation  and  pollution 
of  streams  and  lakes.  Others  provide  for 
special  care  In  logging  or  roadbulldlng  near 
areas  used  by  wildfowl  or  brown  bears  as 
feeding  areas;  protection  of  esthetic  values 
In  areas  of  prime  scenic  beauty;  prevention 
and  control  of  forest  fires;  and  the  protec- 
tion of  trout  and  salmon  streams. 

How  much  of  a  threat  will  a  timber- 
cutting  operation  of  this  size  be  to  Ad- 
miralty's brown  bears  and  salmon?  Some 
conservationists,  and  particularly  a  few  out- 
door writers  reaching  a  widespread  audience 
through  national  sportsmen's  magazines, 
have  been  highly  critical  of  imst  logging  on 
Admiralty  and  surely  a  timber  harvest  of 
this  size  makes  past  forest  operations  look 
like  child's  play.  A  favorite  target  of  the 
vindictive  in  previous  criticism  has  been 
clear-cutting  (seme  call  it  block  cutting). 
To  the  casual  observer,  clear-cut  areas  do 
look  like  natural  Invitations  to  disaster  as 
far  as  bear  and  salmon  are  concerned.  Hard- 
ly a  tree  is  left  standing  and  it  is  easy  to 
Jump  to  the  conclusion  that  all  food  and 
cover  has  been  wiped  out  for  bears,  while  the 
exposed  soil  is  poised  for  a  mass  runoff  Into 
nearby  streams,  loading  them  with  silt  and 
debris  which  would  soon  put  an  end  to 
salmon  runs.  But  those  who  have  stayed 
with  the  land  on  Admiralty  and  elsewhere 
In  Alaska  report  that  looks  can  be  deceptive. 
Forests  regenerate  fast  in  Alaska  where  to- 
pography, climate,  and  rainfall  all  combine 
to  produce  tremendous  growth  rates.  De- 
pending on  the  site.  It  takes  only  3  to  5  years 


to  have  a  imlform  green  brush  type  of 
new  cover.  Within  10  years  vigorous  seed- 
lings will  take  over  and  within  30  to  40 
years  It  takes  an  experienced  eye  to  tell 
that  the  area  has  ever  been  logged.  In  one 
previously  cut  area  at  Twelve  Mile  Creek  on 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  logging  over  an  8- 
year  period  showed  no  measurable  Increase 
in  water  sedimentation.  Annual  survey 
counts  show.  In  fact,  that  more  salmon  are 
using  the  stream  now  than  before  the  area 
was  cut.  Forest  Service  regulations  and 
timber  sale  requirements  are  strict  and  every 
sale  (including  the  logging  plans,  rcwida, 
bridges,  etc.)  is  conducted  with  the  approval 
and  advice  of  the  Alaska  Fish  and  Game  De- 
partment, the  State  agency  responsible  for 
the  protection  and  management  of  native 
fish  and  game  species.  In  one  Instance 
where  the  timber  operator  violated  provisions 
of  his  contract,  an  Alaska  Fish  and  Game 
Department  biologist  on  routine  aerial  pa- 
trol noted  stream  siltatlon,  notified  the  For- 
est Service,  and  they  shut  down  the  logging 
operations  for  10  days  (at  $1,000  per  day  In 
wages,  equipment,  etc.)  until  the  contractor 
rebuilt  the  road  and  took  corrective  action. 
The  effects  of  various  aspects  of  logging  upon 
the  salmon  producing  potentials  of  Alaskan 
streams  have  been  the  subject  of  concen- 
trated study  at  the  Maybeso  Experimental 
Forest  near  Ketchikan  for  the  past  15  years. 
These  studies — a  cooperative  effort  by  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  of  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Fisheries  Research 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Washington, 
and  the  Forest  Service — have  shown  that 
logging  operations  in  Alaska,  when  conducted 
under  reasonable  controls,  are  not  harmful 
to  the  spawning  capabilities  and  production 
of  adjacent  streams. 

As  for  the  effect  of  timber  harvest  on  brown 
bears,  the  Forest  Service  has  been  maintain- 
ing records  since  1935  on  brown  bear  popula- 
tions In  t3rpical  areas  of  coastal  Alaska,  In- 
cluding Admiralty,  Baranof,  and  Chlcagof 
Islands.  During  the  stmae  period  there  has 
been  a  constant  series  of  timber  harvesting 
operations  throughout  the  sampled  area*. 
Data  recorded  have  shown  that  there  has 
been  no  significant  change  In  brown  bear 
populations  during  this  30-year  period. 
While  brown  bear  may  avoid  an  area  where 
logging  is  going  on,  they  wUl  rettirn  as  soon 
as  the  logging  ceases.  On  Admiralty  two 
special  bear  management  areas  (refuges) 
were  established  in  the  early  1930'8  where  no 
hunting  is  permitted.  These  are  known  as 
Thayer  Mountain  (60  square  mUes)  and  Pack 
Creek  (21  square  miles).  Both  are  closed  to 
brown  bear  hunting  by  regulation  of  tha 
Alaska  Pish  and  Game  Dej)artment.  Over 
the  past  30  years,  there  has  been  no  signifi- 
cant difference  In  bear  populations  on  the 
Island. 

As  a  new  dawn  of  resource  management 
and  utilization  breaks  on  Admiralty  Island — 
on  its  vast  forests,  huge  brown  bears,  and 
teeming  salmon — Alaska's  striving  for  eco- 
nomic growth  win  continue  to  be  a  center  of 
conservation  Interest.  But  In  opening  the 
door  for  the  greatest  timber  harvest  In  our 
43th  State's  history,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
has  taken  upon  Itself  a  tremendous  challenge 
and  responsibility  In  applying  multiple-use 
principles  in  not  only  the  harvest  of  timber 
but  also  In  the  protection  of  other,  equally 
Important  natural  resources — soils,  waters, 
fish,  and  wildlife.  Thousands  of  Alaskans, 
American  sportsmen,  outdoor  writers,  and 
conservation  organizations  will  be  watching 
the  results — and  vrtll  be  the  first  to  sound  the 
alarm  if  any  resotirce  is  sacrificed  at  the 
expense  of  another. 


NATIONAL  EMPLOY  THE  PHYSI- 
CALLY HANDICAPPED  WEEK 

Mr.  DODD.     Mr.  President,  tremen- 
dous strides  have  been  made  in  recent 
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years,  in  the  task  of  finding  suitable 
employment  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped. 

Gov.  John  Dempsey,  in  a  state- 
ment issued  for  "National  Employ  the 
Physically  Handicapped  Week,  October 
3-9."  summed  up  this  progress  as  fol- 
lowii: 

Indeed,  handicapped  employees,  who  have 
demonstrated  outstanding  capabilities  In 
Innumerable  Instances,  constitute  today  an 
Important  part  of  the  Nation's  labor  force 
and  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  eco- 
nomic progress. 

The  Governor  correctly  emphasized  the 
need  for  an  expansion  of  employment 
opportunities,  not  only  for  the  physically 
handicapped  but  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  for  those  who  have  recovered 
from  mental  illne-ss. 

To  quote  again  from  Governor  Demp- 
sey's  excellent  statement: 

Thanks  to  recent  strides  In  medicine  and 
rehabilitative  processes,  patients  with  a  his- 
tory of  mental  Illness  can  enjoy  again  a 
normal  life  If  they  are  not  denied  the  pros- 
pect of  gainful  employment.  Let  us  strive, 
therefore,  to  provide  this  opportunity. 

I  fully  agree  with  his  views  on  the  hir- 
ing of  the  handicapped,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  the  Governor's 
statement  reprinted  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National   Employ   the   Physically   Handi- 
capped Week.  October  3-9,  1965 

(Statement  by  His  Excellency  John  Dempsey, 
Governor,  State  of  Connecticut) 

In  the  20  years  since  the  designation  of 
the  first  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week  employers  have  found 
that  persons  with  physical  disabilities  are 
satisfactory  employees  in  every  respect  when 
they  are  placed  In  positions  suited  to  their 
qualifications. 

Indeed,  handicapped  employees,  who  have 
demonstrated  outstanding  capabilities  in 
Innumerable  instances,  constitute  today  an 
Important  part  of  the  Nation's  labor  force 
and  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  eco- 
nomic progress. 

This  year  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week  Is  observed  from  October 
3  through  9.  It  Is  appropriate  to  point  out 
In  connection  with  this  observance  the  need 
for  expansion  of  employment  opportunity, 
not  only  for  those  with  physical  Impairment 
but  also  for  the  mentally  retarded  and  those 
who  have  recovered  from  mental  Illness. 
..Thanks  to  recent  strides  In  medicine  and 
rehabilitative  processes,  patients  with  a  his- 
tory of  mental  Illness  can  enjoy  again  a 
normal  life  If  they  are  not  denied  the 
prospect  of  gainful  employment.  Let  us 
strive,  therefore,  to  provide  this  opportunity. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  many  employers  in 
business,  industry,  and  government  through- 
out Connecticut  who  have  shown  considera- 
tion for  handicapped  Job  applicants.  The 
Governor's  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Physically  Handicapped  has  made  note- 
worthy progress  toward  Its  goal  of  full  and 
equal  employment  opportunity  for  all  per- 
sons and  I  urge  continued  support  of  this 
worthy  effort. 

Dated  at  Hartford,  September  3,  1965. 


TRIBUTE     TO     DOROTHY    TFTCHE- 
NER.    OP    BINGHAMTON.    N.Y. 
Mrs.  SMITH.    Mr.  President,  the  suc- 
cess of  a  woman  in  public  service  is  a 


matter  of  very  keen  interest  to  me. 
There  are  far  too  few  women  In  key 
spots  in  public  service.  Consequently, 
there  is  often  an  unrelenting  glare  of 
the  spotlight  on  such  a  woman.  Some- 
one has  very  aptly  put  with  the  observa- 
tion that  if  a  man  errs  the  observation 
Is  "what  is  the  matter  with  that  man" 
while  if  a  woman  errs  the  observation  is 
"that's  just  like  a  woman." 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  am  extreme- 
ly proud  of  a  woman  in  public  service 
who  has  so  demeaned  herself  as  to  create 
greater  respect  for  women  in  public  serv- 
ice. She  is  Dorothy  Tltchener,  of  Bing- 
hamton.  N.Y.,  who  not  only  has  per- 
formed a  great  public  service  in  the  field 
of  housing  but  has  never  accepted  a 
penny  for  her  daily  work. 

Woodie  Fitchette  has  captured  in 
words  her  service  far  better  than  I  could 
ever  express.  He  has  done  it  in  his  col- 
umn of  July  11,  1965,  in  the  Bingham- 
ton  (N.Y.)  Sunday  Press.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  column  of  that 
date  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Column  by  Woodie  Fitchette 

It  win  be  a  long  time  before  Blnghamton 
sees  another  woman  like  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Tltchener. 

For  years  she  has  ruled  over  the  Blngham- 
ton Housing  Authority  with  a  firm  but  com- 
passionate hand. 

Now  66,  she  shows  no  sign  of  slackening 
the  gruelling  pace  she  has  maintained  for 
years.  A  new  public  housing  project — Blng- 
hamton's  third — will  rise  In  the  eighth  ward 
as  part  of  the  city's  downtown  urban  renewal 
program.  Mrs.  Tltchener  will  be  there  to 
see  that  things  are  done  right. 

What  she  didn't  know  about  building  when 
she  took  over  the  chairmanship  of  the  hous- 
ing authority  years  ago  was  plenty.  But  she 
learned  fast  and  well. 

A  grizzled  old  contractor  once  told  us  he 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  fooling  a  build- 
ing Inspector  than  Mrs.  Tltchener  with  sloppy 
work. 

During  most  of  her  career  on  the  housing 
authority,  Mrs.  Tltchener  has  been  putting 
In  an  8-hour  day,  5  days  a  week.  She  never 
has  been  paid  a  nickel  for  her  efforts. 

Her  husband  was  Paul  F.  Tltchener,  a  man 
of  means  and  position.  It  would  have  been 
simple  for  Mrs.  Tltchener  to  have  played 
the  role  of  the  grand  dame  and  been  a  leading 
society  belle. 

But  like  her  husband,  she  chose  to  im- 
merse herself  In  the  public  life  of  her  town. 
Few  have  done  better  in  their  chosen  Jobs. 

She  has  worked  quietly  for  the  most  part. 
There  have  been  times  when  questions  were 
raised  about  some  phase  of  the  city's  pub- 
lic housing  efforts.  On  occasion,  Mrs. 
Tltchener  has  gone  before  city  coimcll  to  an- 
swer critics.  Her  won-and-lost  record  Is  as 
good  as  any  other  In  town. 

There  Is  an  austerity  about  Mrs.  Tltchener. 
Some  might  even  call  her  crusty.  But  her 
work  In  public  housing  has  been  marked  with 
a  rare  sensitivity. 

An  editorialist  wrote  a  few  years  ago: 

"The  Blnghamton  Housing  Authority  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Tltchener  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  proper  function  of 
public  housing.  Mrs.  Tltchener  especially 
has  worked  tirelessly  to  Install  In  tenants  a 
spirit  of  stewardship  and  nelghborllness  and 
good  living. 

"This  special  essence  has  been  missing  In 
public  housing  In  some  communities.  It  Is 
to  the  credit  of  Mrs.  Tltchener  and  the  ten- 


ants that  Blnghamton's  experience  has  been 
conspicuously  good." 

A  reporter  who  has  covered  the  public 
housing  field  for  some  time  may  have  put 
it  even  better  when  he  said  the  other  day: 

"I've  had  my  differences  with  her.  But  if 
I  had  to  name  the  woman  In  this  city  that 
has  made  the  biggest  public  contribution,  it 
would  be  Dorothy  Tltchener  without  a 
doubt." 

The  planned  public  housing  project  that 
will  go  up  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna  River  will  be  among  the  mogt  Im- 
portant undertakings  In  Project  I  of  the 
urban  renewal  program. 

It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  Mrs.  Tltche- 
ner will  be  around  to  keep  an  eye  on  things. 


THE  JAMES  MADISON  MEMORIAL 
ADDITION  TO  THE  LIBRARY  OP 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  other  commitments  prevented  my 
being  on  the  floor  at  the  time  the  Senate 
approved  the  conference  report  on  the 
proposal  to  erect  the  third  building  for 
the  Congressional  Library  and  include  in 
it  a  memorial  to  James  Madison, 

I  have  considered  it  an  honor  to  have 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  James 
Madison  Memorial  Commission,  and  I 
am  very  happy  that  Congress  has  finally 
approved  what  was  essentially  the  final 
recommendation  of  that  Commission.  I 
hope  work  will  proceed  rapidly  so  that 
this  memorial  may  be  added  to  those  for 
Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Jefferson. 
While  ttiis.  as  a  library  for  scholars,  may 
not  have  the  same  public  appeal  as  the 
other  three,  in  the  long  run  it  may  ac- 
tually prove  to  be  more  productive  in 
terms  of  its  impact  on  the  knowledge 
and  thinking  of  the  American  people. 
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PRESIDENT  SALUTES  LIBERTY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
deeply  moved  when  I  saw  the  immigra- 
tion bill  signed  by  the  President  at  the 
base  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

We  all  know  what  this  symbol  of  lib- 
erty represents  to  us  here  in  this  coun- 
try, and  to  the  countless  thousands 
overseas.  It  represents  what  is  best 
about  America:  openhanded  generosity, 
a  faith  in  people — a  light  for  a  brighter 
tomorrow. 

When  the  President  signed  the  bill 
into  law,  he  remarked: 

Now,  under  the  monument  which  has  wel- 
comed so  many,  the  Am<?rlcan  Nation  returns 
to  the  finest  of  Its  traditions. 

As  he  said,  the  days  of  unlimited  im- 
migration are  past,  "but  those  who  come 
will  come  because  of  what  they  are — not 
because  of  the  land  from  which  they 
sprung." 

As  we  know,  "who  are  you?"  can  mean 
something  different  in  terror-ridden 
lands  or  lands  of  despots  than  what  it 
means  here.  No  one  in  this  land  needs 
to  be  related  to  royalty.  No  one  need  to 
fear  because  of  his  religious  beliefs,  ra- 
cial background,  or  cultural  heritage. 

The  President  said : 

When  the  earliest  settlers  poured  Into  b 
wild  continent  there  was  no  one  to  ask  them 
where  they  came  from.  The  only  question 
was:  Were  thev  sturdy  enough  to  make  the 
Journey,  strong  enough  to  clear   the  land, 


enduring  enough  to  make  a  home  for  free- 
dom, and  brave  enough  to  die  for  liberty.  If 
necessary.  And  so  It  has  been  through  all  the 
great  and  testing  moments  of  our  history. 

The  President  noted  that  this  bill  will 
not  add  importantly  to  our  wealth  and 
power,  and  yet  he  also  said  that  it  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  important  acts  of 
this  Congress  and  this  administration. 

A  nation's  strength,  after  all,  is  never 
In  its  "wealth  and  power"  but  in  its 
spirit,  in  its  justice  for  its  people. 


DEMOCRATS   GET   HELP   IN 
REELECTION  FIGHT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  September  9 
carried  an  article  by  Alan  L.  Otten  en- 
titled "Democratic  Freshmen  in  Con- 
gress Get  Help  for  Reelection  Fight," 
The  article  by  Mr.  Otten  meets  the  high 
standards  the  Nation  has  come  to  ex- 
pect from  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  The 
author  delves  deeply  into  the  gimmicks, 
mechanical,  and  political,  which  are  em- 
ployed by  the  administration  to  help  re- 
tain the  48  freshmen  Democratic  Con- 
gressmen elected  in  1964.  As  Mr.  Otten 
quite  correctly  points  out.  "They  have 
been  the  vital  margin  for  the  passage  of 
Great  Society  bills."  They  are  consid- 
ered all  important  to  the  ambitious  de- 
signs of  the  Great  Society. 

The  article  illustrates  the  myriad  ways 
In  which  a  politically  minded  adminis- 
tration can  use  the  tax  money  of  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike  to  per- 
petuate in  power  a  voting  majority  which 
guarantees  passage  of  its  proposals.  It 
is  a  most  illuminating  piece  of  reporting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Otten  from  the  September  9 
Wall  Street  Journal  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
Bs  follows  : 

Democratic  Freshmen  in  Congress  Get  Help 
FOR  Reelection  Fight — Mindful  of  Theib 
Support  in  Key  Votes,  the  Administra- 
tion Aids  Them  in  Home  Districts 

(By  Alan  L.  Otten) 
Washington. — A  few  days  ago,  about  50 
bankers,  businessmen,  farmers,  school  ad- 
ministrators, county  officials,  and  other  resi- 
dents of  Representative  John  Hansen's  Iowa 
congressional  district  came  to  Washington 
at  their  own  expense  for  2  days  of  briefings 
on  the  multitude  of  Federal  programs  avail- 
able to  help  their  area. 

They  heard  poverty-fighter  Sargent  Shrl- 
ver.  Agriculture  Secretary  Orville  Freeman, 
Housing  Administrator  Robert  Weaver,  and 
more  than  a  dozen  other  top  spokesmen  for 
the  Great  Society. 

The  session  was  organized  by  Representa- 
tive Hansen,  but  the  turnout  of  so  many 
high  ofBclals  was  due  less  to  his  ingenuity 
or  persuasiveness  than  to  another  attribute: 
Mr.  Hansen  is  one  of  48  freshmen  Democratic 
Congressmen  who  last  November  unseated 
Republican  Incumbents. 

President  Johnson  badly  wants  Mr.  Han- 
sen and  his  47  colleagues  reelected  next  year 
to  provide,  as  they  have  this  year,  the  vital 
margin  for  passage  of  crucial  Great  Society 
bills.  The  word  has  gone  out  through  the 
Mmlnlstratlon  to  do  everything  possible  to 
give  these  all-Important  freshmen  a  helping 
band. 

White  House  staffers,  agency  officials,  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and  House 


Democratic   leaders  are  all   joining  in  the 
most  ambitious  freshmen  aid  program  ever. 

FAVORS    FOR   FRESHMEN 

Agency  officials  turn  a  specially  attentive 
ear  when  freshmen  call  for  help  on  a  stymied 
project  for  the  folks  back  home,  and  make 
sure  the  newcomers  get  the  chance  to  put 
out  the  first  announcements  of  defense  con- 
tract awards,  new  housing  or  public  works 
projects,  and  other  Federal  favors  for  their 
districts.  House  leaders  arrange  helpful 
committee  assignments  for  the  newcomers 
(all  four  freshmen  from  Washington  State 
got  their  first  committee  choices)  and  try  to 
Insure  at  least  a  full  hearing  for  bills  that 
might  particularly  help  them. 

The  White  House  includes  freshmen  at 
publicity-producing  bill-signing  ceremonies, 
and  It's  a  rare  freshman  who  doesn't  now 
have  two  or  three  Presidential  pens.  Every 
month  each  of  the  48  receives  a  notice  of  aU 
Cabinet  members  and  other  top  appointees 
who  will  be  in  his  district  the  coming  month 
on  Government  business  and  will  be  willing 
to  stay  to  speak  at  a  fundralsing  lunch  or 
dinner. 

The  national  committee  arranges  for  each 
freshman  to  meet  secretly,  with  a  White 
House  man  sitting  by  to  show  the  President's 
Interest,  with  congressional  liaison  men  from 
a  dozen  or  more  agencies;  the  lawmakers 
are  told  to  be  quite  specific  about  the  ways 
they  need  help  from  the  agencies.  The  com- 
mittee has  assigned  half  a  dozen  special  staff- 
ers to  the  freshman  contingent — to  write 
speeches  and  newsletters,  help  with  special 
problems  In  administrative  agencies,  recruit 
staff  (and  even  persuade  one  man  that  It 
would  be  poor  politics  to  hire  as  his  chief 
administrative  aid  the  27-year-old  son  of 
his  biggest  campaign  contributor).  The 
committee  also  has  elaborate  arrangements 
to  teletype  the  lawmaker's  press  releases  di- 
rectly to  city  rooms  of  hometown  papers  and 
to  transmit  recorded  or  filmed  statements 
swiftly  to  back-home  radio  and  TV  stations. 

RESXJLTS    BACK    HOME 

There's  evidence  that  this  special  Interest 
Is  yielding  meaningful  results  where  It  counts 
back  home.  Representative  Weston  Vivian, 
of  Michigan,  feels  his  freshman  status  helped 
make  the  Small  Business  Administration 
sympathetic  to  a  hometown  Insurance  com- 
pany whose  reserves  had  fallen  because  of  un- 
usually large  tornado  damage  claims.  Rep- 
resentative Rot  McVicker,  of  Colorado,  found 
that  a  call  to  the  White  House  helped  a  con- 
stituent get  a  hearing — previously  refused — 
on  a  claim  for  disability  benefits  from  the 
Federal  agency  he'd  been  working  for. 

Hearing  the  Senate  might  soon  act  on  a  Re- 
publican-sponsored bill  to  set  up  a  Herbert 
Hoover  National  Historical  Site  In  Iowa, 
House  leaders  tabbed  for  early  action  a  simi- 
lar measure  sponsored  by  freshman  Democrat 
Representative  John  Schmidhauser;  It  was 
his  bill  that  became  law. 

For  quick  voter  impact  back  home.  Rep- 
resentative John  Race,  of  Wisconsin,  phones 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  a  state- 
ment that  the  Glddlngs  &  Lewis  Machine 
Tool  Co..  of  Fond  du  Lac,  has  received  a  $16,- 
000  contract  to  train  60  workers  in  electronics 
and  machine  assembly;  Representative  David 
King,  of  Utah,  phones  that  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  has  just  Informed  him  the  Mor- 
mon Tabernacle  Choir  has  been  Invited  to 
represent  the  United  States  at  the  Toronto 
Fair  of  1967.  A  recording  machine  at  party 
headquarters  takes  down  the  Congressmen's 
statements  and  relays  them  to  radio  stations 
in  their  home  districts. 

What's  more,  the  committee  made  special 
arrangements  to  air-express  to  TV  stations  in 
Representative  William  Hathaway's  district 
In  Maine,  for  showing  that  same  night,  his 
filmed  announcement  of  administration  ap- 
proval for  building  the  Dickey  Dam  on  the 
St.  John  River. 


"We  still  have  to  work  to  get  things  done," 
concludes  Michigan's  Mr.  Vivian,  "but  the 
word  Is  clearly  out  not  to  slam  the  doors  in 
our  face  Just  because  we're  low  on  the  com- 
mittee lists." 

Declares  Representative  Robert  Sweeney, 
of  Ohio:  "My  father  was  a  Congressman  and 
I  used  to  be  around  his  office  and  I  worked  on 
Capitol  Hill  part-time  when  I  was  going  to 
college.  I've  never  seen  any  freshman  class 
paid  so  much  attention.  But,"  he  adds,  "It's 
bread  cast  on  the  waters  for  the  administra- 
tion." 

The  sessions  legislative  record  makes  vivid- 
ly clear  the  reason  for  the  administration's 
concern  for  the  future  of  the  freshman  class. 
Again  and  again  the  48  new  House  Democrats 
who  replaced  Republicans  have  provided  the 
votes  to  attain  Mr.  Johnson's  major  goals. 

From  this  group  came  no  less  than  46 
House  votes  against  the  Republican  alterna- 
tive to  the  administration's  medicare  bill — ^a 
proposal  rejected  only  by  45  votes.  Forty- 
four  of  the  newcomers  voted  for  the  new 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs,  approved  only 
by  33  votes.  Thirty-nine  of  them  voted 
against  the  House  Republican  motion  to  kill 
the  admlnstration's  rent  subsidy  plan,  re- 
jected by  a  mere  six  votes. 

Says  Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert:  "This 
is  a  very  dedicated  group.  Without  them, 
we  couldn't  have  passed  aid  to  education, 
medicare,  rent  subsidies,  and  a  good  many 
more.    We  want  them  back." 

CONFIDENT  OF  COMEBACKS 

Administration  officials  seem  increasingly 
confident  that  most  of  the  48  will  be  coming 
back  for  a  second  term.  "Many  of  these  were 
flukes  in  the  first  place,"  says  a  White  House 
strategist.  "They  were  carried  In  by  the 
Johnson  landslide  or  the  antl-Goldwater 
landslide,  however  you  want  to  call  It.  But 
Incumbency  has  some  advantages,  and  most 
of  them  feel  that  being  part  of  a  Congress 
that  has  produced  so  much  Important  legis- 
lation will  help.  And  then  there's  all  we're 
doing  to  help  them.  I'd  say  now  that  barring 
a  real  Republican  tide  next  year,  there's  only 
a  handful  that  wont  come  back." 

To  be  sure,  many  Ingredients  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats' freshman  aid  program  are  not  new  or 
unique.  Republicans  try  to  do  somewhat 
the  same  for  their  Congressmen;  being  In 
power,  though,  permits  the  Democrats  to  do 
far  more  for  their  Incumbent  lawmakers. 
Many  aid  techniques  are  available  to  all 
House  Democrats,  and  have  been  so  before, 
but  It's  the  liarrowly  elected  freshmen  who 
need  and  usethe  help  the  most. 

Not  all  the  freshmen  are  enthusiastic  about 
the  aid  program.  Mr.  Schmidhauser  says, 
"There's  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  advance  In- 
formation we  get,  but  the  fact  Is  I  still  find 
out  about  a  lot  of  new  Federal  programs  In 
my  district  by  reading  about  them  In  the 
papers."  Another  freshman  complains, 
"There's  a  tendency  among  national  commit- 
tee officials  to  spend  more  time  bragging 
about  what  they're  doing  than  actually  doing 
things." 

AN  AILING  PROGRAM 

Several  freshmen  share  the  view  of  Repre- 
sentative Floyd  Hicks,  of  Washington,  that 
"The  most  Important  thing  they  can  do  to 
help  me  get  reelected  Is  to  get  this  session 
adjourned  so  I  can  get  back  home  and  start 
talking  to  voters."  Colorado's  Representative 
McVicker,  vice  president  of  an  informal  club 
of  freshmen  Democrats,  maintains  that  "If 
they'd  give  us  an  air  credit  card,  they  could 
forget  about  eversrthing  else.  We're  killed  by 
the  cost  of  those  weekend  trips  back  to  the 
district  to  keep  up  our  contacts." 

Some  Democratic  devices  haven't  worked 
out  too  well,  either.  This  year  national  com- 
mittee officials  launched  an  effort  that 
seemed  like  a  natural:  To  get  an  unofficial 
campaign  organization  set  up  In  each  fresh- 
man's district  that  would  staff  his  office  there 
on  a  volunteer  basis,  carry  on  year-round 
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voter  registration  campaigns  and  line  up 
speaking  InvitatlouB  for  him  (with  the 
round-trip  fare  home  paid  by  the  inviting 
group). 

To  advance  this  notion,  three  2-man  teams 
held  over  40  meetings  around  the  country. 
But,  partly  for  fear  of  the  wrong  public  re- 
action, very  few  of  the  freshmen  have  tried 
to  follow  up  on  this  spadework,  and  a  na- 
tional committee  official  concedes:  "It's  not 
working  as  well  as  we'd  like.  A  number  of 
Congressmen  were  scared  by  the  publicity 
the  meetings  received  back  In  their  dlstricU." 


FIRST  INTERNATIONAL  SCIENTIFIC 
MEETING  ON  THE  POLAR  BEAR 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  a 
unique  conference  was  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska  September  fr-ll,  1965. 

The  subject  of  the  conference  was  the 
polar  bear;  the  participants  were  scien- 
tists from  the  United  States,  Canada. 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Russia. 

It  was,  to  my  knowledge,  the  first  in- 
ternational conference  held  on  the  fu- 
ture of  the  polar  bear,  one  of  the  might- 
iest of  mammals. 

When  I  first  called  for  such  a  confer- 
ence in  February.  I  had  no  indication  if 
the  suggestion  would  strike  receptive 
hands  in  this  country  or  in  the  other 
nations  which  border  the  habitat  of  this 
stateless  beast.  I  had  no  way  of  know- 
ing whether  governments  caught  in  the 
conflicts  of  a  cold  war  would  have  the 
time,  energy  or  concern  to  take  part  in 
a  conference  dedicated  to  preserving  an 
animal. 

I  did  not  know  that  if  such  concern 
did  exist,  it  would  be  strong  enough  to 
overcome  other  roadblocks  to  interna- 
tional cooperation. 

Mr.  Piesident,  the  speed  with  which 
Invitations  to  the  conference  were  ac- 
cepted indicated  the  concern  was  there 
and  that  it  was  strong  enough  to  attract 
representatives  to  a  conference  table. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  unifying  concern  for  one  of  the 
great  animals  of  the  earth  carried 
through  the  5-day  conference.  I  am 
pleased  with  the  results  of  the  talks,  not 
only  for  what  they  portend  about  the 
future  of  the  polar  bear,  but  for  what 
new  avenues  of  International  cooperation 
they  might  have  opened. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall 
and  I  announced  the  conference  In  July. 
President  Johnson  took  an  immediate 
interest  in  the  meeting.  The  President, 
who  gave  me  the  honor  of  being  his  per- 
sonal representative,  felt  that  the  con- 
ference could  have  a  much  broader  Im- 
plication than  just  an  exchange  of 
scientific  data  on  the  polar  bear.  The 
President  was  referring  to  the  hope  that 
the  international  meeting  would  be  a 
new  forum  for  international  cooperation 
serving  the  cause  of  peace.  I  concurred 
in  this  hope. 

The  President's  hope  was  not  vain. 

I  feel  that  the  Fairbanks  conference  is 
more  than  just  a  beginning  on  Interna- 
tional cooperation  with  respect  to  the 
polar  bear. 

I  belisve  that  the  success  and  atmos- 
phere of  the  conference  should  be  ex- 
panded into  other  areas  of  arctic  research 
and  development. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
now  branch  into  other  areas,  hold  tech- 


nical meetings  on  other  arctic  problems 
confronting  the  clrcumpolar  nations. 

I  am  thinking  now  of  such  areas  as 
economic  development  of  the  arctic 
north,  arctic  biology,  arctic  radiation, 
advancement  of  our  anthropological 
knowledge  of  the  arctic  aboriginal  peo- 
ples, arctic  ice  studies,  and  perhaps  a 
study  of  the  walrus  similar  to  that  on 
the  polar  bear. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  simply  throw 
these  out  as  suggestions,  I  Intend  to 
study  and  explore  them  with  the  State 
Department,  as  well  as  with  educational 
and  private  institutions  interested  in  the 
arctic. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  perpetuate 
the  spirit  of  international  cooperation 
demonstrated  at  Fairbanks  last  month 
through  future  conferences.  We  benefit 
not  only  from  the  exchange  of  scien- 
tific knowledge,  but  also  from  the  con- 
tribution to  world  understanding  result- 
ing from  such  international  experiences. 
The  more  we  know  about  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  more  we  cooperate  with 
them  in  solving  mutual  problems,  the 
better  are  the  chances  that  mankind  will 
be  around  to  worry  about  the  futiu-e  of 
the  polar  bear. 

In  looking  at  the  broader  results  of 
the  Fairbanks  conference,  we  should  not 
overlook  significant  steps  made  toward 
saving  the  polar  bear  from  extinction. 

My  Interest  In  the  polar  bear  and  the 
Interest  of  my  State  in  the  polar  bear 
comes  from  the  fact  that  Alaska  borders 
on  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  counts  the 
polar  bear  as  one  of  her  native  creatures. 
My  concern  comes  from  the  fact  that  we 
know  so  little  about  this  magnificent 
animal.  This  lack  of  knowledge  was  the 
principal  theme  of  my  address  to  the 
conference  where  I  pointed  out  that  we 
do  not  even  know  whether  there  Is  one 
population  or  several  populations  of 
bears,  moving  from  nation  to  nation  on 
the  slowly  revolving  ice  pack.  The 
meeting,  I  suggested,  should  be  con- 
cerned with  means  of  improving  world 
information  on  polar  bear  movements, 
reproduction,  longevity,  and  population 
structure. 

Mr.  President,  the  meeting  was  as  good 
for  polar  bears  as  it  was  for  people. 
Many  points  were  agreed  upon.  The 
discussion  of  the  delegates  was  intensive 
and  held  in  a  spirit  of  full  cooperation. 

The  results  of  the  meeting  have  been 
compiled  in  a  series  of  18  documents.  I 
have  selected  several  which  I  feel  should 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  to  readers  of  the  Record 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Summaries  of  Country  Reports,  the 
resolutions,  the  Statement  of  Accord,  the 
Conclusions  and  Recommendations,  and 
the  final  list  of  participants  be  printed 
at  this  point. 

I  also  ask  that  the  President's  letter 
naming  me  his  representative  at  the  con- 
ference be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Summaries  or  Cottt«trt  Rtports 
(Note. — Summaries  contained  herein  were 
submitted  by  the  respective  participants  and 
were  not  subject  to  approval  of  the  dele- 
gates.) 


CANADIAN   WILDUTE   SZBVICE   BBZEF 

1.  Polar  bears  have  evolved  from  a  brown 
bear  stock  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Pleisto- 
cene. There  Is  some  evidence  to  Indicate 
that  Eurasia  has  been  the  dispersal  center 
for  the  species. 

2.  Romans  evidently  knew  of  polar  bears 
about  AD.  57.  Other  early  references  to  the 
species  occur  In  the  Japanese  Imperial  rec- 
ords  and  Norse  sagas. 

3.  Adaptations  of  polar  bears  to  cold  are: 
Thick  winter  pelt  and  short  furry  eari 
Their  white  coats  help  to  hunt  seals  more 
efficiently  on  the  pack  Ice.  Their  teeth  in- 
dicate specialization  from  a  formerly  omniv- 
orous back  to  a  mainly  carnivorous  diet 
(seals). 

4.  At  present  the  most  appropriate  sclen- 
tlflc  name  for  the  polar  bear  seems  to  be 
Ursus  marltimus,  Phlpps  1774.  Until  more 
detailed  taxonomlc  studies  are  completed,  It 
is  suggested  that  polar  bears  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  a  single  clrcumpolar  species. 

5.  Although  polar  bears  of  both  sexes  and 
various  ages  occupy  dens,  pregnant  females 
seem  to  be  most  regular  in  this  habit,  usu- 
ally denning  from  October  to  April.  Com- 
mon denning  areas  In  Canada  are:  southern 
Banks  Island,  Simpson  Peninsula,  eastern 
Southampton  Island,  and  eastern  Baffin  Is- 
land. Females  bring  forth  their  young,  usu- 
aUy  twins,  in  late  November  or  early  De- 
cember. Mothers  with  cubs  leave  their  dera 
In  March  or  April  and  journey  down  to  the 
sea  ice  to  search  for  whltecoat  seals.  Mat- 
ing usually  occurs  in  mid-April.  Gestation 
period  in  the  polar  bear  lasts  about  8  months. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  embryonic 
development  begins  about  late  September  or 
early  October.  Sexual  maturity  occurs  about 
the  third  or  fourth  year.  Adult  females  can 
bring  forth  cubs  the  third  winter  after  a 
previous  birth.  Limited  evidence  suggests 
that  the  sex  ratio  of  polar  bears  in  the 
Canadian  Arctic  Is  50-50.  Although  lacta- 
tion may  continue  for  21  months,  p>oIar  bear 
cubs  are  generally  weaned  by  July.  Cube 
usually  beccane  Independent  at  18  months  of 
age.  Molting,  which  begins  as  early  as  May, 
is  completed  by  August.  Polar  bears  can  live 
to  over  30  years  of  age. 

6.  During  the  last  glaclatlon  and  within 
historic  times,  polar  bears  occurred  south  of 
their  present  range. 

7.  Canadlsm.  Wildlife  Service  polar  bear  in- 
vestigations have  included  collections  of 
pathological,  reproductive  and  skeletal  ma- 
terial, besides  particular  studies  of  den  ecol- 
ogy, milk  composition  and  taxonomy. 

8.  The  Canadian  kill  has  approached  600. 
In  Canada  most  bears  are  taken  by  Eskimos 
with  dog  sleds,  about  70  percent  of  the  kill 
falling  between  March  and  May.  Highest 
kills  occur  near  Southhampton  Island, 
Resolute  Bay.  Clyde  River,  and  Sachs  Har- 
bor. Generally  kills  are  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  sexes  and  about  20  percent  of  the 
entire  kill  is  cubs  (0  to  2  years). 

9.  Polar  bears  are  hunted  mainly  for  their 
skins.  Revenue  from  pelts  can  greatly  aug- 
ment the  Income  of  Canadian  Eskimos;  It  may 
be  particularly  valuable  during  poor  trapping 
periods.  Eskimos  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories retain  about  20  percent  of  the  pelts  for 
personal  use,  selling  the  remainder. 

10.  In  Canada  only  northern  natives  may 
legally  hunt  polar  bears.  Northwest  Terri- 
tories legislation  prohibits  killing  of  cubs  un- 
der 1  year  of  age.  or  females  accompanied  by 
cubs  under  1  year  of  age.  Scientific  licenses 
to  take  polar  bears  are  Issued  with  great  care. 
Revisions  to  present  legislation  are  being 
considered. 

11.  Some  decreases  experienced  in  regional 
polar  bear  stocks  may  not  have  been  entirely 
due  to  overhuntlng.  but  may  have  been  In- 
fluenced by  encroaching  w^arm  ocean  currents 
which  destroyed  essential  elements  of  polar 
bear  habitat. 
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12.  Future  research  should  Involve  estab- 
lishment of  confident  population  estimates, 
and  major  patterns  of  population  movement. 
A  thorough  study  of  polar  bear  reproductive 
biology  and  population  limiting  factors  un- 
der natural  conditions  should  be  carried  out. 
In  addition  to  collection  of  other  data  neces- 
sary for  a  life  equation  of  the  polar  bear. 
Reliable  aging  techniques  for  polar  bears 
should  be  developed.  The  Canadian  Wildlife 
Service  plans  to  continue  earlier  research, 
while  looking  into  some  of  the  problems 
mentioned. 

13.  International  cooperation  might  be  ex- 
ercised effectively  in  publication  of  an  inter- 
national polar  bear  data  sheet  each  year. 
Basic  Information  could  Include  total  kill, 
sex  and  age  composition  of  kill,  kill  chro- 
nology, in  addition  to  brief  notes  on  general 
progress  or  critical  problems  In  research  and 
management. 

14.  International  collaboration  might  In- 
volve exchange  of  personnel  for  polar  bear 
marking  projects. 

15.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  an 
International  agreement  protecting  mothers 
with  cubs  up  to  2  years  of  age.  and  polar 
bears  generally  during  the  May-October 
period  In  international  waters. 

THE  POLAR  BEAR  IN  GREENLAND 

In  Greenland  the  polar  bear  has  three  Im- 
portant breeding  places:  East  Greenland — 
especially  northeast  Greenland.  Melville  Bay 
and  the  Kane  Basin.  Lone  bears  may  be 
found  all  over  Greenland,  although  it  Is  rare 
along  the  west  coast  between  Frederlkshab 
and  Dlskobugt.  The  occurrence  In  northwest 
Greenland  is  closely  related  to  the  mass  of 
Baffin  Bay  ice  In  the  eastern  part  of  Davis 
Strait,  and  occurrence  in  east  and  southwest 
Greenland  is  closely  related  to  the  mass  of 
east  Greenland  ice  east  off  Greenland  and  in 
the  southern  part  of  Davis  Strait  and  to  the 
number  of  ringed  seals  In  these  two  ice  con- 
centrations. 

Trading  statistics  for  polar  bear  harvest  in 
Greenland  goes  back  to  1793. 

The  polar  bear  catch  as  a  whole  was  on  the 
Increase  in  northwest  Greenland  until  ap- 
proximately 1865.  while  It  was  falUng  in 
southwest  Greenland  during  the  same  period. 
Then  the  picture  tiu-ned.  After  about  1865 
the  bag  rose  In  southwest  Greenland  and 
dropped  In  northwest  Greenland.  After  1930 
the  bag  was  poor  all  over  west  Greenland  but 
still  high  in  east  Greenland. 

The  number  of  polar  bears  killed  in  Green- 
land was  highest  around  1920  with  approxi- 
mately 200  animals.  At  present  the  figure  is 
about  100.  Occasionally  one  to  fovu:  cubs 
have  been  taken  by  the  Greenlanders  at 
Scoresbysund  and  sent  to  the  zoo  in  Copen- 
hagen. The  decrease  is  hardly  due  to  exag- 
gerated hunting,  since  after  1920  the  drift  Ice 
has  been  more  scarce  and  the  ringed  seals 
have  gone  north  in  both  east  and  west  Green- 
land. Hence  the  bears  prefer  to  remain  In 
the  north,  in  the  Spitsbergen  area  and  In 
northern  Canada,  respectively.  All  through 
the  extensive  area  of  the  east  Greenland  ice. 
the  polar  bear  is  closely  related  to  the  ringed 
seal  and  occurs  in  numbers  when  the  ringed 
seals  are  plentiful. 

We  will  rarely  have  many  polar  bears 
simultaneously  at  southwest  Greenland  and 
northwest  Greenland  because  mass  penetra- 
tions of  east  Greenland  Ice  do  not  coincide 
*lth  mass  penetrations  of  Baffin  Bay  ice  to- 
ward the  coast  of  Greenland — and  the  polar 
bear  depends  on  these  two  masses  of  lee  for 
transportation. 

The  polar  bear  curve  for  southwest  Green- 
land shows  approximately  11 -year  maxi- 
mums. A  slmUar  "rhythm"  Is  found  for  the 
o&rp  seal,  the  elder  duck,  Greenland  whale 
and  other  animals  dependent  upon  the  drift 
Ice. 

The  stm-spot  curve  hardly  has  a  direct 
jhfluence  on  the  nxunber  of  polar  bears,  but 
tt  may  possibly  have  one  on  the  drift  Ice 


which  serves  the  polar  bear  as  blotope  and 
as  transportation. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  the  present  day 
on  both  sides  of  Greenland  are  too  unstable 
for  the  country  to  hold  any  very  great  popu- 
lation of  polar  bear.  Wintering  and  breed- 
ing in  a  den,  the  polar  bear  needs  a  con- 
stant arctic  climate  without  periods  of  thaw 
and  melting  of  snow  in  the  winter.  Such 
conditions  often  occurring  with  the  periodi- 
cal penetration  of  the  Atlantic  climate  far 
to  the  north,  alternately  in  east  and  west 
Greenland,  the  polar  bear  cannot  have  es- 
tablished breeding  territories  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  the  country. 

The  polar  bear  is  of  great  importance  for 
the  Greenland  population  in  Thule,  Scores- 
bysund. and  AngmagssalUc,  and  GreenlEind 
will  be  very  Interested  in  any  work  concern- 
ing protection  of  this  animal. 

Preservation  regulations 

In  the  Inhabited  parts  of  Greenland  no 
preservation  regulations  for  polar  bear  are 
in  force  for  the  resident  population.  People 
who  are  not  resident  In  the  country  may  not 
carry  on  polar  bear  hunting.  Motorboat 
hunting  In  Melville  Bay  is  prohibited. 

In  the  instructions  of  the  Royal  Greenland 
Trading  Department  to  shipmasters,  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  are  to  be  found:  "The 
crew  and  passengers  of  the  ship  are  forbidden 
the  discharging  of  shots  from  the  ship  on 
polar  bears." 

In  northeast  Greenland,  north  of  Scores- 
bysimd,  and  in  north  Greenland,  north  of 
Petermanns  Gletcher.  the  following  preser- 
vation regulations  were  introduced  in  1956  In 
regard  to  polar  bears : 

"1.  Polar  bear  cubs  as  well  as  female  polar 
bears  accompanied  by  cubs  are  uncondition- 
ally protected. 

"2.  The  hunting  of  other  polar  bears  Is 
permitted  only  from  November  1  to  May  31, 
inclusive. 

"3.  The  himtlng  of  polar  bears  Is  per- 
mitted only  with  rifles  of  a  caliber  not  less 
than  6.5  nmi.  and  with  soft-nosed  bullets. 
Only  persons  experienced  In  hunting  and  In 
the  use  of  rifles  are  permitted  to  hiint. 

"4.  The  use  of  poison,  foot  traps,  or  spring 
guns  \s  prohibited. 

"5.  Along  the  coast  between  the  trapper's 
cabin  at  Cape  Borlase  Warren  and  Cape  Ber- 
lin, and  on  the  neighboring  islands,  the  use 
of  spring  guns  is  permitted  as  a  protective 
measure  at  cabins  which  are  temporarily 
abandoned,  on  the  condition  that  the  spring 
guns  be  distinctly  marked  and  the  nearest 
authorities  Informed.  These  spring  guns 
must  be  removed  at  the  close  of  the  trapping 
season.  (This  point  will  be  abolished  as 
soon  as  possible.) 

"6.  Hunting  from  aircraft  Is  prohibited." 

NORWEGIAN    HtTNT   AND     MANAGEMENT 

Hunting  statistics  show  that  the  Norwe- 
gian take  averaged  324  polar  bears  per  year 
during  the  period  1946-65.  making  up  a  total 
of  6,608  bears  for  these  21  years. 

Although  the  bears  have  been  caught  from 
Newfoundland-Labrador  to  Novaja  Zemlja, 
the  largest  number  have  been  harvested  in 
the  Svalbard  area,  either  by  wintering  hunt- 
ers and  weather  station  crews  or  by  sealing 
vessels  operating  there  during  summer.  The 
total  harvest  shows  a  decreasing  trend  in  this 
period  due  to  smaller  catches  by  sealing 
vessels.  Hvmt  by  wintering  hunters  and 
weather  station  crews  shows  Increase  during 
these  years,  and  rough  estimates  of  catch  per 
unit  of  effort  Indicate  that  p>olar  bears  have 
been  Increasing  In  numbers  In  the  Svalbard 
area  during  recent  years.  However,  several 
factors  affect  the  validity  of  this  concliislon. 

In  the  management  of  the  polar  bear  in 
Svalbard,  both  the  demand  that  it  should 
be  preserved  as  an  outstanding  element  of 
the  arctic  fauna  and  the  economic  import- 
ance of  the  animal  as  an  object  of  hunt  and 
a  predator  of  seals  should  be  kept  In  mind. 


Current  regulations  render  the  species 
complete  protection  In  Kong  Karls  Land  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Svalbard  where  denning 
occurs,  regulate  the  catch  by  trophy  hunters 
and  prohibit  the  catch  of  Uvlng  cubs. 

Proposed  bag  limits  on  harvest  by  trappers 
and  weather  station  crews  can-  make  It  pos- 
sible to  keep  the  total  annual  catch  at  a 
desired  level. 

Norwegian  research  on  the  polar  bear  has 
been  occasional  only.  An  expedition  to 
study  polar  bear  biology  in  Kong  Karls  Land 
during  the  winter  of  1967-68  might  contrib- 
ute to  an  International  effort  In  future  polar 
bear  studies. 

THE  POLAR  bear:    DISTRIBUTION  AND   STATUS  OF 

stocks;    problems    of   conservation    and 
research  (tj.s.s.r.) 

1.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  polar  bear 
Is  found  pn  the  territory  of  several  countries, 
and  that  Its  numbers  have  decreased 
throughout  Its  range,  necessitating  effective 
measures  for  Its  conservation.  It  is  desirable 
that  all  nations  having  possessions  In  the 
Arctic  prohibit  the  harvesting  of  polar  bears. 
As  a  mttnlmum  measme.  the  harvesting  of 
this  species  should  be  prohibited  for  a  period 
of  5  years,  beginning  January  1966,  and  sub- 
sequently limited. 

2.  The  limitation  of  the  world  catch  of 
polar  bears,  beginning  in  1971,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  live  cubs  for  zoological  parks,  begin- 
ning In  1967,  should  be  established  by  special 
agreements  between  the  Governments  of  the 
U.S.SJl.,  United  States.  Canada.  Denmark, 
and  Norway,  or  by  their  designated  organiza- 
tions. 

3.  Each  of  the  nations  named  in  para- 
graph 2  should  Independently  determine  on 
Its  own  territory  the  regular  and  mass  breed- 
ing places  (denning  places  of  pregnant 
females)  within  the  next  5  years  and  estab- 
lish, at  Its  own  discretion,  permanent  sanc- 
tuaries and  reserves  In  such  areas. 

4.  National  groups  for  the  study  of  polar 
bears  should  be  established  as  part  of  com- 
petent Goverxunent  agencies  of  the  U.S.SJI., 
United  States.  Canada.  Denmark,  and  Nor- 
way, the  objectives  of  such  groups  to  Include 
the  preparation  of  Information  on  measures 
taken  by  each  country  for  the  conservation 
of  polar  bears,  and  on  the  results  of  biologi- 
cal research.  On  our  part,  we  wish  to  state 
that  in  the  U.S.S.R.  such  a  group  exists  as  a 
part  of  the  Main  Administration  of  Conser- 
vation. Sanctuaries,  and  Game,  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  of  the  U.S.SJI. 

SUMMARY    OF   PAPER    PRESENTED    BY    THK 
U.8.    DELEGATION 

Population  size 
The  number  of  polar  bears  in  areas  adja- 
cent to  Alaska  is  unknown.  Sows  with  new- 
born cubs  occ\ir  less  frequently  ifhan  would 
be  expected  iii  a  tjrplcal  population.  An. 
overharvest  ofVbears  adjacent  to  Alaska  la 
not  indicated  b^s  studies  of  biological  data 
from  animals  killed  1^  hunters 

Distribictfon 

During  the  winter,  bears  are  found  on  the 
sea  ice  of  the  Chukchi  Sea  and  Bering 
Straits  south  to  St.  Lawrence  Island.  As  the 
ice  moves  northward  in  spring  and  svunmer, 
bears  move  with  it.  Bears  do  not  regularly 
come  ashore  in  Alaska,  and  regiHar  denning 
and  foraging  places  on  shore  are  not  known. 
Bears  do  not  occur  on  St.  Matthew  Island 
as  they  did  during  the  1800*8.  possibly  be- 
cause of  changes  in  ice  conditions. 
Value 

The  main  economic  value  of  polar  bears 
has  changed  during  the  past  15  years  as  the 
harvest  has  changed.  Formerly  the  rn^tn 
value  was  as  a  subsistence  item  for  the  Eski- 
mos. Presently  the  main  value  is  as  a  source 
of  sport  and  trophies  to  hunters  and  a  source 
of  Income  to  Eskimos,  guides,  and  service 
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organizations  who  supply  supplies  to  hunt-  per   hiinter  per  year  to   be   taken   between  ment    procedures    to    Insure    a    continuing 

ers.     The    1965    harvest   of    292    bears   con-  October    15    and    April    20.      Females    with  healthy  population  of  the  animals. 

trlbuted  approximately  $450,000  to  the  econ-  young  and  bears  through  their  second  year                                         

omy  of  Alaska.  of   life   are   protected.     Since   1961   hunters  RESOLunoNs  Approved  by  the  First  Intii. 

Huntina  methods  have   been   required   to   show   hides   to  the  n.\tional  SciENTmc  Meetinc  on  the  Pouj 

game  department  for  exanolnatlon  and  to  pro-  Bear  Under  Item  12  of  the  Agenda 

Small   aircraft,  working  in   pairs,   fly  out  ^j^jg  harvest  data.  „_.,„,  _,„„  , 

from  shore  bases,  locate  a  bear   and  land  so  Beginning  In  1966.  hunters  will  be  required  ^^           ,^     REsoLtmoN  I 

that  hunters  niay  stalk  It     Natives  hunt  on  ^^            ^^^^^  ^^            department  biologists  ^T.i  ^^      ?„  ?r^'TT^''^.°<L*^fl^i^'  P""' 

foot  or   with   dog  teams   in  the   vicinity  of  j^^  examination      If   harvest  data  and  life  '^^^'  Norway,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 

villages.    Regulations  preclude  hunting  from  ^^            ^^^^j^^  indicate  that  stocks  are  be-  Remiblics.  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

boats  in  summer.  i„    overharvested.  regulations  will  be  enacted  ?^'T. n?,2^I^^    ^°'""\*°  *^«  ,''«'^f «  ^nd 

Distribution  of  harvest  by  area  to  limit  the  harvest  within  the  annual  re-  ^"h!^^^^,      ^^,      i    .  the    polar   bear,  a 

,        ^                   .   ,  ^„,i»,v,o,,«-  valuable  clrcumpolar  International  resource' 

The   majority   of    polar    bears   are    taken  crultment.  ^^^                      »~                                       ""^-e. 

north  of  the  Bering  Straits  in  the  Chukchi  Research  Whereas  scientists  and  conservationists  of 

Sea  from   Diomcde   Islands   to  Point   Hope.  Present   research   Includes    the   collection  these  governments  have  met  and  contributed 

hnd  adjacent  to  Point  Barrow.    Lesser  num-  and  analysis  of  harvest  d.-.ta  and  specimens  greatly  to  the  knowledge  of  the  polar  bear- 

ber  are  taken  in  contiguous  areas.    Few  are  and  a  systemntic  program  of  recording  guide  and 

taken  south  of  Bering  Straits.    Areas  of  sea  and  hunter  observations.    A  much  more  in-  Whereas  problems  of  mutual  concern  re- 

abundance  are  favored  by  polar  bears.  tensive  and  extensive  research  program  Is  re-  lating  to  this  resource  have  been  discussed- 

DistTibiition  of  harvest  bj  time  quired  If  the  polar  bear  Is  to  be  adequately  and 

Most   bears   are  harvested    in   March   and  ni'"^'iged  in  the  future.  Whereas  recommendations  for  the  taking 

April.    Hunting  Is  not  allowed  between  April  the  arctic  inctittjte's  proposal  for  research  of  additional  measures  to  secure  needed  re- 

20  and  October  15  except  by  residents  (with-  on  the  ecology  of  polar  bears  search    and    management    data    have    been 

out  the  ure  of  aircraft)   who  may  kill  bears  The  Arctic  Institute  of  North  America,  a  '^■^^^-  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

for  food.    The  harvest  by  E-skimos  is  small  In  private  scientific  organization,  has  been  con-  Resolved  by  the  delegates  thus  assembled, 

winter.  cerned  for  the  past  20  years  with  research  In  P*^  they  do  wish  to  express  their  apprecia- 

The  take  averaged  117  per  year  during  the  the  Arctic  and  the  dissemination  of  scientific  ^^°^  ^^^  thanks  to  the  Governments  of  Can- 

1925-53  period.     It  has  risen  since  then  be-  information  concerning  the  Arctic      For  sev-  ^'^^^  De^marJ^-  Norway,  the  Union  of  Soviet 

cause  of  increased  hunting  pressure  and  in  eral  ye:irs  methods  for  International  clrcum-  Socialist  Republics,  and  the  United  States  for 

1965  the  take  was  292  bears.  pol-r  studies  of  the  polar  bear  have  been  1^'^^'"?  "^^'^^  possible  the  First  International 

n^s^ributior.  Of  Harvest  by  class  of  hunter  -de    discussion  and  the  proposal  submitted  ^^^^^^  °^p?em"ber^l-ro!^?Sf  2 

naX^'lS^' "2o\°e'4'^f;om^';i1rfm?r^^^  ?o'?;^p?eLln1i;gTt^? t^  provTcfe  JZSl^r  "  ^^^-^             > 

P  tf       .«  .no  ^rJ^nrtT,ntPr/  ^'^«  ,i^thl  cliscussion  and  to  Inform  all  delegates  that  Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 

natives  to  one  by  sport  hunters^  TT1.S  is  t^  the  Arctic  Institute  Is  Interested  In  accepting  s«"t  to  the  governments  of  the  nations  con- 

^ZLJ  ri^fhoHrLvTronhv  hunter<f ^nd   a  ^  ^°1«  °^  international  coordination.  dissemU  "'"^ed. 

i»«.n?n.H»npn2LcLfT.Smn^  ^^tlon  Of  Information,  and  participation  in  REsoLtrrioN  n 

H  .  .oL»^                     Eskimos  on  game  .or  ^^^^^^^  clrcumpolar  aspects  of  the  research  Whereas  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 

suDsisience.  ^^^.^  L.   Udall   and   Senator  E.   L.   Bartlett  have 

Harvest  composition  xhe  proposal  suggests  that  teams  of  blolo-  demonstrated  their  foresight  concerning  the 

Sex  composition  of  the  harvest  for  the  past  gists  be  sent  to  the  Arctic  by  each  country  future  of  the  polar  bear;  and 
5  years  has  averaged  about  75  percent  males,  to  mark  bears  with  ear  tags  or  other  appro-  Whereas  Stewart  L.  Udall  and  Senator  E.  L 
Native  hunters  are  nonselective  toward  sex  prlate  permanent  markings.  Bears  would  Bartlett  did  jointly  announce  on  July  8, 
of  bears  hunted.  resld€At  white  hunters  are  also  be  marked  with  dye  to  permit  local  1965.  that  they  were  calling  an  International 
somewhat  selective  toward  males,  and  non-  observation.  It  is  hoped  that  about  500  conference  of  Arctic  Nations  to  pool  scien- 
resident  hunters  are  highly  selective  toward  bears  could  be  marked  over  a  period  of  3  or  4  tiflc  knowledge  on  the  polar  bear  and  to  de- 
males,  years.    The  data  from  these  marked  bears  velop  recommendations  for  future  courses  of 

Hide  and  skull  sizes  over  the  past  5  years  should  be  collected  from  reports  of  hunters  action  to  benefit  this  resource  of  the  Arctic 

have    remained     fairly    constant.       Average  and  could   be  used  to  determine  the  polar  region;  and 

yearly  hide  measurements  (length  plus  bears"  movements  throughout  the  Arctic.  Whereas  such  a  conference  was  success- 
width)  have  been  between  16.4  and  17.4  feet;  Recent  developments  In  telemetry  indicate  fully  concluded  on  September  10,  1965.  at 
average  skull  measurements  (length  plus  that  It  might  be  possible  to  attach  a  radio  Fairbanks,  Alaska:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
width)  have  been  between  23.8  and  24.9  transmitter  to  a  number  oi  bears  In  each  Resolved,  That  the  delegates  to  this  con- 
inches.  The  lack  of  a  downward  trend  in  country  and  to  follow  the  movement  by  ference  do  wish  to  commend  and  to  express 
size  of  hides  and  skulls  Indicates  a  large  res-  readouts  from  a  polar  orbiting  satellite.  This  their  appreciation  to  Stewart  L.  Udall  and 
ervolr  of  adult  males,  that  stocks  are  not  would  give  a  continuous  surveillance  of  up  to  Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett  for  this  action, 
presently  being  over  exploited.  40  bears  over  the  entire  Arctic  Basin.  resolution  in 

Population  characteristics  ,  Since  this  program  would  require  the  cap-  Whereas  the  Honorable  William  A    Eran 

^                                                           .  tiire  of  a  large  number  of  bears  on  a  clrcvmi-  wnereas  tne  Monoraoie  William  A.  Egan. 

Guide   and   hunter  observations  recorded  polar  basis    every  effort  should  be  made  to  Governor  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  has  shown 

diu-ing  March  and  April  since  1958  Indicate  leam  as  much  about  the  bears  as  possible  ^^"  personal  Initiative  in  the  convening  of 

an  average  litter  size  of  1.86  for  cubs  of  the  Complete   Information   should   be   taken   oii  the  First  International  Scientific  Meeting  on 

year  (14  observations)   and  of  158  for  cubs  p^^h    bear   Including   blood   samples      Each  the  Polar  Bear,  at  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  Septem- 

older  than  1  year  (363  observations).  bear  should  be  studied  locally  as  long  as  It  t^ere-lO.  1965:  and 

Obser%atlons    of    more    than    2,300    bears  remains  within  range.  Whereas  Governor  Egan  provided  Invalu- 

made  by  hunting  guides  since  1958  during  i^  study  of  the  size  and  complexity  of  this  ^^^®  assistance,  cooperation  and  support  to 

March  and  April  Indicate  the  following  pop-  one  is  beyond  the  capability  of  any  one  group  *^®  successful  conclusion  of  this  conference: 

ulation  composition:  it  is  suggested  that  the  Arctic  Institute  of  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Percent  North    America    be    active    In    the    overall  Resolved,  That  the  delegates  to  this  con- 
Cubs  of  the  year 1  coordination  of  the  project.    Dr.  Vagn  Flyger  ference   do   commend   and   thank   Governor 

Cubs  1  year  plus 31  aj^jj    or.    Martin    Schein    are    Interested    In  Egan  for  his  Invaluable  assistance. 

Sows  with  cubs  of  year Tr.  engaging  In  the  project.     In  addition  to  the  resolution  iv 

Sher^'bearr''' '  ^''"  ^^"' ll  '=°°^^^^-^^^°5^   activities,   they   could   develop  y,^^^^^^   President  William   R.   Wood,  of 

Other  bears 47  capture  and  marking  techniques  which  might  ^^^  universltv  of  Alaska  and  Mrs.  Wood  and 

Most  of  the  relatively  few  newborn  cubs  °®  ^^^^  ^^  biologists  from  other  countries,  members  of  President  Wood's  staff,  demon- 
observed  on  the  Alaskan  Icepack  have  been  It  is  hoped  that  this  project  would  provide  strated  their  keen  personal  Initiative  in  the 
far  enough  away  from  shore  that  It  is  be-  opportunities  for  many  graduate  students  to  calling  of  the  First  International  Scientific 
lieved  they  were  born  on  the  Icepack.  The  work  on  advanced  degrees.  Frequent  ex-  Meeting  on  the  Polar  Bear;  and 
large  niunber  of  cubs  older  than  1  year  that  change  of  scientists  would  be  desirable.  Whereas  President  and  Mrs.  Wood  and  staff 
remain  with  their  mother,  plus  sightings  of  By  using  an  extensive  and  multldisclpllned  members  did  render  Invaluable  assistance, 
two  sizes  of  cubs  older  than  cubs-of-the-  approach  such  as  this  plan  envisages.  It  will  guidance,  and  cooperation;  and 
year.  Indicates  that  at  least  some  offspring  be  possible  to  learn  not  only  much  worth-  Whereas  President  and  Mrs  Wood  and 
remain  with  their  mothers  for  slightly  more  while  Information  about  the  physiology,  gtaff  members  extended  warm  greetings  and 
than  2  years.  pathology,  and  behavior  of  polar  bears  but  to  hospitality  to  the  delegates  to  this  confer- 
Regulationa  gain  appreciable  insight  Into  their  movement  ence    held    at    Fairbanks.    Alaska.    Septem- 

Regulations  have  become  more  restrictive  patterns  and  life  cycle  as  well.    On  the  basis  ber  6-10.  1965:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 
over  the  years  as  hunting  pressure  has  In-  of  this  latter  information.  It  would  then  be  Resolved,  That  the  delegates  to  this  con- 
creased.    Present  regulations  allow  one  bear  possible  to  establish  sound  wildlife  manage-  ference   do   wish    to    express   their   sincere 
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thanks  and  appreciation  to  President  and 
Mrs.  Wood  and  staff  members. 

resolution  V 

Whereas  Gen.  Andy  Lipscomb,  command- 
ing general,  Fort  Wainwrlght,  Yukon 
Command.  U.S.  Army  did  show  keen  per- 
gonal Initiative  in  the  success  of  the  First 
International  Scientific  Meeting  on  the  Polar 
Bear  held  at  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  September 
fr-lO.  1965.  and 

Whereas  General  Lipscomb  did  extend 
warm  greetings  and  hospitality  to  the  dele- 
gates and  guests  of  the  United  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  to  the  First 
International  Scientific  Meeting  on  the  Polar 
Bear  do  wish  to  express  their  appreciation 
and  thanks  to  General  Lipscomb. 

resolution    VI 

Whereas  the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game  demonstrated  keen  initiative  In 
the  convening  of  the  First  International 
Scientific  Meeting  on  the  Polar  Bear;  and 

Whereas  the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game  provided  Invaluable  assistance 
and  cooperation  In  making  arrangements, 
providing  secretarial  assistance  and  other- 
wise assisted  greatly  In  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  conference  held  at  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  September  6-10,  1965:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  do  wish  to 
express  their  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the 
Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 

RESOLUTION    VH 

Whereas  the  persons  involved,  collectively 
and  Individually  In  preparing  and  handling 
documents,  in  translating  and  Interpreting 
languages,  in  secretarial  and  stenographic 
work  and  otherwise  providing  necessary  serv- 
ices to  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  First 
International  Scientific  Meeting  on  the  Polar 
Bear  held  at  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  September 
ft-10,  1965;  and 

Whereas  these  persons  worked  long,  dili- 
gently, cheerfully  and  efficiently:  Now,  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  to  the  First 
International  Scientific  Meeting  on  the  Polar 
Bear  do  wish  to  express  their  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  these  persons. 

RESOLUTION  Vm 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  the 
resolutions  passed  at  the  First  International 
Scientific  Meeting  on  the  Polar  Bear  be  sent 
to  the  governments,  agencies  and  persons  to 
whom  they  are  directed. 

STATEMENT  OF  ACCORD 

A  number  of  scientists  and  conservationists 
of  northern  nations  who  feel  a  responsibility 
for  the  preservation  of  arctic  animals  have 
been  concerned  about  the  adequacy  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  for  the  effective  management 
of  polar  bears.  That  concern  led  to  the 
holding  of  the  First  International  Scien- 
tific Meeting  on  the  Polar  Bear  at  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  September  6-10,  1965.  The  proceed- 
ings of  this  meeting  have  confirmed  that 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  polar  bear  is  far 
from  being  sufficient  as  a  foundation  for 
sound  management  policies. 

1.  It  is  the  mutual  opinion  that  as  polar 
bears  are  found  not  only  on  lands  and  seas 
of  nations  around  the  Arctic  Ocean  but  In 
International  waters  as  well,  and  that  as 
polar  bears  move  over  large  areas  beyond 
national  waters,  polar  bears  be  considered  as 
an  International  clrcumpolar  resource. 

2.  It  Is  mutually  recognized  that  each  na- 
tion, within  whose  territory  polar  bears  are 
found,  or  whose  citizens  harvest  the  species 
In  International  waters,  should  take  such 
steps  as  each  country  considers  necessary  to 
conserve  the  polar  bear  adequately  until 
more  precise  management,  based  on  research 
flndlngs,  can  be  applied. 


3.  It  is  agreed  that  all  cubs  and  females 
accompanied  by  cubs,  require  protection 
throughout  the  year. 

4.  It  is  the  mutual  opinion  that  each  na- 
tion should  conduct  to  the  best  of  its  ability 
a  research  program  on  the  polar  bear  within 
Its  territory  or  adjacent  International  waters 
to  obtain  adequate  scientific  Information  for 
effective  management  of  the  species.  It  is 
recognized  that  each  nation  will  determine 
the  character  of  Its  research. 

5.  Each  of  the  nations  participating  in  this 
meeting  should  give  consideration  to  the 
prompt  exchange  of  research  and  manage- 
ment Information  obtained  on  polar  bears. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  International  Union 
for  the  Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natural 
Resources,  or  similar  International  organiza- 
tion, be  Invited  to  receive  and  distribute  in- 
formation on  polar  bears  submitted  to  It.  It 
is  therefore  desirable  that  each  nation  desig- 
nate an  agency  or  ofBce  responsible  for  re- 
ceiving and  distributing  polar  bear  Informa- 
tion both  nationally  and  internationally. 

6.  It  Is  desirable  that  future  international 
scientific  meetings  be  called  on  the  polar 
bear  when  urgent  problems  or  new  EClentlflc 
information  warrants  International  consid- 
eration. 

7.  The  requirements  for  the  completion  of 
matters  arising  from  the  First  International 
Scientific  Meeting  on  the  Polar  Bear  suggest 
that  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  General  be 
continued  until  final  documents  have  been 
printed  and  distributed  to  participating  dele- 
gations and  until  other  business  directly  as- 
sociated with  the  conference  has  been  dealt 
with. 


Conclusions  and  Recommendations 
(The    conclusions    and    recommendations 
contained  herein  were  submitted  by  the  re- 
spective delegations  and  were  not  subject  to 
approval  of  the  meeting.) 

recommendations   (submitted  by  the 

delegation    op    CANADA) 

Internal  recommendations 
Management : 

1.  That  the  hunting  of  polar  bears  with 
the  aid  of  any  motorized  vehicle  (e.g.,  snow- 
mobiles, motor  toboggans,  aircraft)  be  for- 
bidden. 

2.  Tliat  the  number  of  polar  bears  taken 
by  one  hunter  be  limited  to  six  per  year,  and 
that  no  hunter  be  allowed  to  fill  the  bag 
limit  of  any  other  hunter. 

3.  That  a  closed  season  on  polar  bears  be 
enforced  from  May  15  to  October  1. 

4.  That  hunting  of  mothers  with  cubs  up 
to  2  years  of  age,  and  cubs  up  to  2  years  of 
age  be  forbidden. 

Research : 

1.  That  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service  re- 
investigate a  cooperative  effort  with  the 
Provinces  of  Manitoba.  Ontario,  ahd  Quebec 
to  ascertain  a  minimum  polar  bear  popula- 
tion for  the  Hudson  Bay  region  by  simul- 
taneous aerial  survey  work  In  autumn. 

2.  That  efforts  be  made  to  Investigate  pat- 
terns of  polar  bear  movement  In  the  Hudson 
Bay  region  by  using  a  wide  spectrixm  of 
marking  devices  and  techniques. 

3.  That  the  Bear  Bay  area  of  Devon  Island 
be  examined  as  a  possibly  common  denning 
area  for  polar  bears. 

International  recommendations 

Management: 

1.  That  each  nation  concerned  take  steps 
to  conserve  adequately  the  polar  bear  In  Its 
respective  territories  until  such  time  as 
sound  data  Is  available  on  national  bear 
stocks  so  that  more  precise  management 
measures  can  be  applied. 

2.  That  the  lUCN  be  approached  with 
regard  to  organization  and  distribution  of 
an  international  polar  bear  data  sheet,  as 
generally  outlined  in  the  lUCN  submission  to 
this  conference. 


3.  That  consideration  be  given  to  an  Inter- 
national agreement  protecting  mothers  with 
cubs  up  to  2  years  of  age,  and  polar  bears 
generally  during  the  May-October  period  In 
international  waters. 

4.  That  legislation  forbidding  the  kUUng  of 
denned  mothers  In  order  to  capture  live  cubs 
for  scientific  or  display  purposes  be  consid- 
ered, particularly  if  a  method  of  taking  the 
young  from  their  mothers  In  the  water 
proves  widely  feasible  (see  Khxizin,  Priroda 
10,  1960.    Reference  Doc/13,  Techniques  3. 

Research : 

1.  That  each  country  should  be  respon- 
sible for  research  within  Its  territorial  limits 
and  Immediately  adjacent  International 
waters,  through  exchange  of  scientists  on  a 
visiting  basis  should  be  encouraged  to  pro- 
mote liaison  and  standardization.  Reference 
Doc/3,  General  Recommendations  2. 

2.  That  research  be  emphasized  on  the  ef- 
fect of  variations  In  climate,  sea  Ice  condi- 
tions, snow  cover  on  land,  coastal  topog- 
raphy, degree  of  open  water  and  ocean  cur- 
rents in  relation  to  abundance  of  polar  bears. 
Reference  Doc/3,  Specific  Research  Recom- 
mendations 5,  and  Doc/8. 

3.  That  attempts  be  made  to  establish  con- 
fident population  estimates  of  polar  bears  on 
regional,  national,  and  International  levels. 

4.  That  attempts  be  made  to  establish 
major  patterns  of  polar  bear  population 
movement  on  regional,  national,  and  inter- 
national levels. 

5.  That  thorough  studies  of  polar  bear  re- 
productive biology  and  population  limiting 
factors  under  natural  conditions  be  carried 
out. 

8.  That  an  International  polar  bear  meet- 
ing of  this  nature  be  held  again  in  1968. 

CONCLUSIONS      AND      RECOMMENDATIONS       (SUB- 
MITTED   BY   THE   DELEGATE    OP   DENMARK) 

Under  the  Impressions  of  the  negotiations 
Of  the  First  International  Scientific  Meet- 
ing on  the  Polar  Bear,  the  Danish  delegate 
will  propose  to  the  Greenland  Government 
that  the  aspects  of  research  which  have  been 
laid  out  by  Dr.  Tener  and  Dr.  Harlngton  be 
considered  In  regard  to  the  suport  It  can 
be  given  from  Greenland  particularly  by  col- 
lecting data,  skulls,  and  other  desirable  parts 
of  polar  bears  killed  in  Greenland,  By  col- 
lecting Information  on  observed  dens,  by 
registration  of  all  bears  obtained  In  Green- 
land and  surrounding  sea  area,  and  by  sup- 
porting any  tagging  and  marking  experiment 
which  might  be  desirable  and  practically 
possible,  including  returning  of  tags. 

Concerning  preservation  regulations,  the 
Danish  delegate  will  propose  to  the  Green- 
land Government  that: 

1.  The  protection  of  polar  bear  cubs  in 
northeast  Greenland  be  in  force  for  cubs  in 
their  first  and  second  year. 

2.  The  prohibition  of  spring  guns  shall  be 
extended  to  cover  the  whole  of  Greenland. 

3.  The  prohibition  of  use  of  aircraft  for 
hunting  shall  be  extended  to  cover  the  whole 
of  Greenland  and  the  high  seas  around 
Greenland  for  aircraft  starting  from  Green- 
land Territory. 

4.  Hunting  by  snowscooters  and  motor- 
sledges  be  prohibited. 

RESOLUTION 

At  the  First  International  Scientific  Meet- 
ing on  the  Polar  Bear  It  was  agreed : 

1.  That  the  polar  bear  belong  to  all  na- 
tions and  that  the  governments  in  the  coun- 
tries around  the  Polar  Sea,  Canada,  Denmark, 
Norway,  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  United  States,  are 
responsible  for  the  preservation  of  this 
animal. 

2.  That  each  government  is  requested  to 
encourage  scientific  Investigations  on  the 
biology  and  environs  of  the  p>olar  bear  to 
solve  many  still  unknown  questions  con- 
cerning this  animal. 

3.  That  the  harvest  of  the  polar  bear  never 
must  reach  such  a  high  that  It  brings  the 
existence  of  this  animal  In  danger. 
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4.  That  In  any  legislation  on  the  conser- 
vation of  the  polar  bear,  particular  regard 
will  be  taken  to  the  right  of  the  native  popu- 
lations In  the  countries  concerned,  their 
methods  of  hunting,  and  particular  need  for 
this  valuable  animal  In  their  dally  way  of 
living.  For  other  hunters  the  polar  bear 
only  means  money,  but  for  the  native  popu- 
lation. It  means  existence  and  the  whole  way 
of  life. 

CONCLUSIONS      AND     RECOMMENDATIONS      (SUB- 
MltTED  BT  THE  DELEGATION  OF  NORWAY) 

The  proceedings  of  the  First  International 
Scientific  Meeting  on  the  Polar  Bear  have 
confirmed  that  our  knowledge  of  polar  bear 
abundance,  population  dynamics,  and  bi- 
ology is  far  from  being  sufficient  as  a  founda- 
tion for  sound  policies  of  management. 
However,  data  presented  at  the  meeting  in- 
dicate that  the  polar  bear  throughout  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  its  circumpolar  range  still 
may  be  abundant. 

The  Norwegian  delegation  to  the  meeting 
therefore  recommends  to  its  Government 
that: 

1.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion of  promoting  research  on  polar  bears. 

2.  Future  research  should  (a)  be  planned 
according  to  the  requirements  outlined  by 
the  elected  technical  secretary,  Dr.  John 
Tener.  Canada,  in  Doc/13  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  meeting;  and  (b)  as  far  as  possible 
De  coordinated  with  research  performed  in 
other  countries. 

3.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  make  sure 
that,  until  further  knowledge  has  been 
gained  by  national  or  international  research, 
the  annual  Norwegian  harvest  of  polar  bear 
not  exceed  a  reasonable  level.  Bag  limits 
on  harvest  by  wintering  trappers  and 
weather  station  crews  should  b"  considered 
as  means  to  achieve  this.  Additional  regu- 
lations should  be  Imposed  to  render  polar 
bear  cubs  and  females  accompanied  by  cubs 
a  greatly  increased  degree  of  protection. 

4.  Information  on  research,  management, 
and  harvest  should  be  exchanged  on  a  reg- 
ular basis  with  all  Interested  nations,  or- 
ganizations such  as  lUCN,  and  research 
workers.  An  agency  or  office  should  be  as- 
signed the  duty  of  receiving  and  distributing 
polar  bear  Information  both  nationally  and 
internationally. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  (SUB- 
MITTED BY  THE  DELEGATION  OF  THE  U.S.S.R.) 

We  win  Inform  our  Government  of  the 
results  of  the  meeting  and  of  the  fact  that  in 
evaluating  our  proposals  on  effecting  a  total 
prohibition  of  polar  bear  harvesting,  the 
meeting  did  not  support  these  proposals. 
However,  the  participants  in  the  meeting 
gave  them  a  high  appraisal  and  will  submit 
to  their  governments  a  number  of  proposals 
for  intensifying  conservation  measures  and 
further  restricting  the  hunting  of  this  species 
within  the  limits  of  their  states. 

As  regards  [proposals  for]  research  on  the 
polar  bear,  they  will  be  carefully  studied  by 
the  Coordinating-  Council  on  the  Study  of 
the  Polar  Bear  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  we  feel  confident  that 
research  on  a  whole  series  of  problems  will 
be  carried  out. 

We  will  inform  all  participants  in  the 
meeting  of  the  decisions  taken. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  (SUB- 
MITTED BY  THE  DELEGATION  OF  TH«  TTKITXD 
STATES) 

Conclusions 

1.  There  is  much  concern  throughout  the 
world  about  the  status  of  polar  bear  popula- 
tions and  about  the  methods  used  by  hunt- 
ers In  taking  this  species. 

2.  Scientific  data  presented  at  the  First 
International  Scientific  Meeting  of  the  Polar 
Bear  clearly  indicate  the  need  for  an  ex- 
panded and  an  accelerated  research  program 
on  the  polar  bear  to  gather  and  analyze  addi- 
tional data  on:  (a)  Population,  size  and 
•tructure;    (b)  mortality,  natural  and  from 


hunting;    (c)   movements  and  distribution; 
(d)  productivity;  and  (e)  related  data. 

3.  Data  presented  indicate  that  polar  bears 
may  have  increased  locally  during  the  past 
several  years  in  some  parts  of  their  range. 
Movements  of  pack  ice  influence  polar  bear 
distribution  and  abundance,  making  it  diffi- 
cult to  interpret  available  data  or  arrive  at 
population  estimates.  Since  the  polar  bear 
feeds  largely  on  seals,  it  can  in  some  areas 
and  under  some  conditions  compete  with 
man  for  this  resource. 

4.  Scientific  data  presented  in  the  papers 
at  this  conference  have  made  a  great  contri- 
bution to  the  storehouse  of  knowledge  on 
this  highly  valuable  international  circum- 
polar resource.  Available  data  indicate  a 
lack  of  information  on  populations,  size  and 
structure,  annual  increments,  mortality 
rates,  movements  and  distribution,  as  well 
as  relationship  of  harvest  to  annual  produc- 
tion. 

Internal  recommendationa 

1.  The  delegates  of  the  United  States  will 
recommend  to  their  Government  that  the 
neces.cary  resources  and  manpower  be  made 
available  to  assist  in  gathering  these  data. 

2.  The  U.S.  delegates  will  recommend 
to  their  Government  that  present  meth- 
ods of  harvest  and  annual  take  be 
studied  to  determine  whether  additional 
restrictive  measures  are  necessary  for  its  na- 
tionals in  international  waters.  Adequate 
harvest  regulations  cannot  be  formulated 
without  datn  on  a  worldwide  basis.  The  need 
for  Investir^ations  by  circumpolar  nations 
win  be  emphasized. 

General  recommendations 

It  is  recommended  by  the  delegates  of  the 
United  States  that: 

1.  An  international  scientific  committee  on 
the  polar  bear  should  be  established  with 
representatives  of  Canada,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the 
United  States  of  America  meeting  regularly 
to  discuss  and  analyze  research  and  manage- 
ment data  and  to  make  further  plans  as 
necessary  for  the  proper  management  of  this 
valuable  resource.  The  delegates  of  the 
United  States  will  recommend  to  their  Gov- 
ernment the  establishment  of  such  a  com- 
mittee. 

2.  The  nations  of  the  Arctic  conduct  an  ex- 
panded and  an  accelerated  research  program 
on  the  polar  bear  with  emphasis  on  security 
data  related  to:  (a)  population  status,  (b) 
mortality  factors,  (c)  distribution  and  move- 
ments, and  (d)  productivity.  Such  data 
should  be  compiled  at  least  annually  and 
exchanged  promptly,  through  the  lUCN  or 
other  organizations.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  work  cooperatively  and  to  develop 
new  research  techniques,  procedures,  and 
methods  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  needed 
data.  Consideration  should  be  giyen  to  an 
exchange  of  scientists,  upon  invitation,  be- 
tween Arctic  nations  in  furtherance  of 
gathering  research  and  management  data. 

3.  As  an  Initial  step  toward  a  cooperative 
International  effort,  the  delegates  recom- 
mend the  compilation  of  a  comprehensive 
bibliography  on  the  polar  bear,  the  draft 
material  supplied  to  tt^  other  nations  by  the 
United  States  and  Norway  to  be  used  as  the 
framework  for  this  compilation.  The  U.S. 
delegation  offers  to  publish  and  distribute 
this  under  Joint  sponsorship. 

Comments  on  other  papers 

Canada:  The  U.S.  delegates  endorse  the 
recommendations  of  the  delegates  of  Csmada 
with  respect  to  future  research  plans  and 
conservation  measures. 

Denmark:  The  delegates  of  the  United 
States  endorse  the  recommendation  of  the 
delegate  from  Denmark  relating  to  the  need 
for  studies  of  all  Arctic  birds  and  mammals 
In  relation  to  climatic  factors. 

Norway:  The  delegates  of  the  United 
States  endorse  the  recommendations  of  the 
delegates  of  Norway  with  respect  to  the  need 


for  research  and  management  of  this  valua- 
ble resource. 

U.S.S.R.:  The  delegates  of  the  United 
States  greatly  appreciate  the  data  presented 
by  the  delegates  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  would 
be  happy  to  organize  a  national  group  with- 
in the  United  States  for  a  cooperative  study 
of  the  polar  bear. 

The  delegates  of  the  United  States  appre- 
ciate the  recommendations  of  the  U.S.SJI. 
that  there  be  a  5-year  worldwide  closure  on 
the  harvest  of  the  polar  bear  and  that  there 
also  be  a  limit  established  on  polar  bear  har- 
vests each  year  from  1971  on — such  limits  to 
include  the  live  catch.  The  delegates  of  the 
United  States  will  be  happy  to  refer  this  re- 
quest to  their  Government  for  its  considera- 
tion. On  the  basis  of  present  scientific  in- 
formation It  appears  unnecessary  to  sustain 
a  closure  for  a  specified  number  of  years,  if 
data  obtained  through  the  recommended  re- 
search program  should  indicate  a  need  for 
such  a  closure,  this  matter  would  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  our  Government  at  once 
and  referred  to  the  international  commit- 
tee. Until  such  time,  the  harvest  should  be 
conservative. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  (SUB- 
MITTED BY  THE  AMERICAN  COMMITTEE  FOE 
INTERNATIONAL    WILDLIFE    PROTECTION) 

The  First  International  Scientific  Meeting 
on  the  Polar  Bear  has  accomplished  a  highly 
Important  purpose  in  summarizing  existing 
knowledge  concerning  the  species.  The  dele- 
gates from  all  countries  are  agreed  that 
among  the  most  vital  points  in  a  program  of 
research  are  data  on  populations  and  popula- 
tion trends.  This  information  is,  of  course, 
essential  for  future  management  of  the  re- 
source and  for  perpetuation  of  the  species. 
The  American  Committee  for  International 
Wildlife  Protection  desires  to  suggest  that, 
until  we  know  the  numerical  status  and 
trend  and  until  we  have  assurance  that  ade- 
quate management  practices  can  be  applied, 
It  would  be  wise  and  proper  to  proceed  con- 
servatively by  reducing  the  only  mortality 
factor  within  man's  power  to  regulate — the 
hunting  kill.  The  American  Committee  of- 
fers the  suggestion  that  the  delegates  recom- 
mend a  50-percent  voluntary  reduction  In  the 
annual  kill  of  polar  bears  within  the  various 
countries  for  a  period  of  5  years,  or  until 
agreement  is  reached  on  the  basis  of  scientific 
research  that  a  higher  kill  will  not  endanger 
the  species.  It  would  also  seem  proper  to  re- 
duce to  a  minimum  the  kill  of  female  bears 
accompanied  by  cubs.  Furthermore,  the 
American  Committee  hopes  that  the  coun- 
tries concerned  will  work  toward  the  evolu- 
tion of  public  sentiment  against  the  use  of 
aircraft  in  the  sport  hunting  of  the  polar 
bear. 
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The  White  House, 
Washington,  August  24, 1965. 
Hon.  E.  L.  Bartlett, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Bob:  I  am  delighted  that  you  will  be 
able  to  convey  my  greetings  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  First  International  Scientific 
Meeting  on  the  Polar  Bear.  I  am  happy  that 
the  United  States  is  host  for  this  meeting, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  years  ahead  it 
will  be  possible  to  have  similar  discussions  in 
numerous  subjects  of  common  concern. 

Cooperation  on  polar  scientific  problems 
will  be  of  benefit  in  many  ways.  It  will  pro- 
vide a  means  of  exchanging  Important  data 
and  information  and  a  framework  for  co- 
ordinated action  leading  to  the  proper  man- 
agement and  conservation  of  Arctic  natural 
resources. 

International  cooperation,  now  being  fos- 
tered worldwide  by  International  Coopera- 
tion Year,  has  a  value  over  and  above  the 
Immediate  restilts  of  this  conference.  Peace 
and  the  avoidance  of  world  destruction  are 
paramount  and  the  problems  of  man  the 
world  over  are  Indivisible.  Anything  that 
furthers  man's  ability  to  cooperate  with  his 
neighbor  serves  the  cause  of  peace. 

Clearly,   this  conference   is  exemplary   in 
serving  this  cause.    May  your  discussions  re- 
garding the  polar  bear  provide  another  path 
to  continued  International  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


THE  CHICAGO  SCHOOL  CRISIS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  30,  1965,  Mr.  Fi-ancis  Keppel, 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  notified 
Mr.  Ray  Page,  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  for  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, that  no  further  commitments  of 
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school  funds  for  the  Chicago  schools 
could  be  made  because  of  "probable  non- 
compliance" with  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  regulations 
thereimder. 
Mr.  Keppel's  letter  further  stated: 

We  are  sending  members  of  our  staff  to 
Ciiscuss  the  matter  with  you. 

On  October  2,  just  3  days  later,  Super- 
''itendent  Page  wired  Commissioner 
Keppel  and  in  his  wire  set  out  a  text  of 
:.  lelegi-am  he  had  already  sent  to  Mr. 
!7.aby,  governor  of  the  coordinating  com- 
iiittee  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Page  stated  that 
l:e  was  prepared  to  meet  at  any  time  on 
ihis  problem. 

No  investigators  appeared  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  Superintendent  Page; 
no  staff  members  appeared.  By  noon  of 
October  5  there  was  still  no  reply  to 
Superintendent  Page's  telegram.  Re- 
peated efforts  to  contact  Commissioner 
Keppel  by  telephone  were  unsuccessful. 

The  proposed  action  by  Mr.  Keppel  was 
taken  under  the  provisions  of  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  ra64.  An 
examination  of  that  title  sets  forth  cer- 
tain requirements: 

First.  There  must  be  an  express  find- 
ing on  the  record  after  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  that  there  was  a  failure 
to  comply. 

Second.  There  must  be  notice  of  non- 
compliance and  that  compliance  cannot 
be  voluntarily  obtained. 

Third.  The  Commissioner  must  file  a 
report  on  the  controversy  with  those 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  which  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  matter,  and  it  must  be  a  full 
written  report  setting  forth  grounds  for 
the  action  taken. 

Fourth.  No  action  can  be  made  effec- 
tive until  30  days  after  the  report  is  filed 
with  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

Insofar  as  I  can  determine,  there  has 
been  no  finding  on  the  record ;  there  has 
been  no  opportunity  for  a  hearing;  there 
was  no  notice  of  noncompliance  or  a 
chance  to  solve  the  problem  by  volun- 
tary means;  and  there  was  no  notice 
served  on  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees having  jurisdiction. 

The  press  reports  that  the  controversy 
has  been  settled  and  the  matter  adjusted 
after  a  telephone  call  by  Mayor  Daley  to 
the  White  House.  This,  however,  does 
not  settle  the  problem.  If  these  require- 
ments of  the  statute  can  be  ignored  once, 
they  can  be  ignored  a  hundred  times, 
and  the  basic  question  is  whether  the 
law  clearly  setting  forth  the  intent  of 
Congress  and  the  procedure  prescribed 
by  the  statute  shall  be  so  patently  Ig- 
nored. .   > 

The  matter  is  of  such  moment  that  it 
merits  immediate  and  careful  investiga- 
tion, and  I  had  intended  without  delay 
to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  Senate  Labor  Commit- 
tee, the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

Since  my  first  efforts  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this  problem,  I  received  a  tele- 
phone call  from  the  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Mr.  deB.  Katzenbach.  He  pointed 
out  the  complexities  of  the  problem  and 
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that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  working  out  procedures  under 
the  statute  and  that  he  would  do  so  with- 
out delay.  I  am  quite  agreeable  to  this 
arranfieiTiC'^.t  because  I  recard  the  Attor- 
ney General  as  a  man  of  his  word  and  as 
a  man  of  diligence  v;ho  will  speedily  at- 
tend to  this  problem  and  make  a  report 
as  quickly  as  possible.  I  shall  be  await- 
in?  this  report,  but  on  theory  that  the 
handling  of  the  Chicago  case,  which  I 
regard  as  rather  outrageous,  might  be- 
come a  precedent  in  future  cases,  I  be- 
lieve this  matter  must  be  vigorously  pur- 
sued. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14(b)  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana TMr.  Man'SfieldI  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  section  703(b)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  Act  of  1959  and 
to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  section  8 'a) 
(3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  ansv/ered  to  their 
names: 

I  No.  283  Leg.l 

Aiken  Hayden  P.^.-tore 

Bartlett  Kvjchel  Proxmtre 

Boga:s  Lausohe  Randolph 

Bxirdlck  Long.  La.  ffTblcoff 

ririrk  Mar'fle'.d  Robertson 

Dlrk>en  McClellan  Russel!.  S.C. 

Dauglas  McNamara  Ruseell.  Oa. 

Gruening  Morse  StennUs 

Hiirris  Murphy  Talmadge 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
BayhI,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  CannonI,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  MonroneyJ.  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [  Mi's.  Neuberger  1 .  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams  1, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man]  .  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Youn'g]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson  I,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virgini:i  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land),  the  Senator  from  Temiessee  I  Mr. 
Gore  I ,  the  Sen.'-.ior  from  Minnesota  [  Mr. 
McCarthy  ] .  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mi".  McGee).  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metc'JJ"],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  MontoyaI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington  1,  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yareo- 
rough!  are  necessarily  absent. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case],  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MuNDTl.  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  absent 
by  leave  of  the  Senate  as  delegates  to 
attend  the  NATO  Parliamentary  Confer- 
ence in  New  York  City. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Tho  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Allott.  Mr. 
Bass.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Carl- 
son, Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cot- 
to.v,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Domi- 
NicK,  Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fan- 
nin, Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Fuleright,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  IlARTKE,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Hill. 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Hroska,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Ke;:n£dy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  New  Yoxk.  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  McGov- 
ERN,  Mr.  ?.!cIntyre,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
MoRTo:;.  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Prouty.  Mr.  Simpson,  Mrs. 
Smith,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Tydincs,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  28  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  by  a  221  to  203  roUcall  vote,  a 
very  narrow  majority,  H.R.  77,  a  bill 
that  would  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  of  1947. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  and  reassuring 
to  me  that  all  four  of  the  Representa- 
tives of  Arkansas  voted  against  repeal  of 
this  provision  of  the  existing  law.  It 
was  also  most  gratifying  when  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  took  the  floor  and 
made  a  very  illuminating,  forceful,  and 
persuasive  argument  agaiiist  the  enact- 
ment of  this  measure. 

Today  I  am  happy  to  join  with  all  my 
colleagues  from  Arkansas  and  with  a 
great  nuir.ber  of  other  Members  of  this 
body  In  opposing  this  measure.  I  am 
glad  to  take  this  opportunity  to  make  a 
formal  protest  by  expressing  my  ■views 
for  the  record. 

Mr.  President,  the  sentiments  that  I 
shall  express  here  are  shared  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  my  State,  in 
my  judgment;  and  I  know  that  they  are 
shared  by  a  great  number  of  union  mem- 
bers who  are  among  my  constituents.    I 


know  that,  because  they  have  written 
and  stated  frankly  that,  while  they  are 
strong  believers  In  unionism,  they  do 
not  believe  the  acceptance  of  unionism 
should  be  compelled  or  should  be  forced 
on  any  man.  They  take  the  position 
that  they  should  be  able  to  join  a  union 
of  their  choice.  That  is  the  v;ay  it 
should  be.  Therefore,  they  would  not 
subscribe  to  or  support  a  measure  or  any 
action  that  would  resort  to  compulsion 
as  a  substitute  for  freedom  of  choice. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  labor 
movement  has  enjoyed  tremendous  suc- 
cess over  the  years  and  It  has  the  poten- 
tial to  perform  even  greater  service  for 
Its  members  and  for  the  economy  of 
this  Nation.  That  movement  grew  out 
of  a  justifiable  desire  on  the  part  of 
working  people  to  improve  their  condi- 
tions of  employment,  to  secure  fair 
wages,  and  to  provide  deserved  better 
living  standards  for  their  families.  Tlie 
pursuit  of  those  goals  Is  In  the  best  tra- 
dition of  unionism.  If  I  were  a  wage- 
earner,  I  might  well  be  Inclined,  and  I 
thlnlc  I  would  be  Inclined,  to  join  a 
union.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  would  want 
to  have  the  choice  of  joining  a  union.  I 
would  not  want  to  be  compelled  to  join, 
and  that  is  precisely  the  Issue  which  is 
presented  by  the  pending  bill  to  repeal 
section  14(b). 

If  we  repeal  that  provision,  we  will  be 
putting  the  Federal  Government's  stamp 
of  approval  on  compulsory  unionism.  Of 
com'se,  in  the  process  we  will  also  be  say- 
ing that  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  are  meaningless  scraps  of  paper. 
And  we  will  also  be  saying  that  the  in- 
dividual right  of  choice — which  is  an 
inherent  and  imperative  ingredient  of 
freedom — is  no  longer  valid  or  permitted: 
that  It  Is  of  no  consequence.  In  brief, 
Congress  by  such  ill-advised  action  would 
be  saying  that  it  will  bow  to  the  demands 
of  organized  labor  leaders  and,  in  the 
process,  disregard  the  oath  to  support 
and  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States — the  oath  taken  by  each 
and  every  Member  of  this  body. 

This  Nation  has  always  prided  it- 
self— and  rightly  so — on  the  protection 
of  Individual  liberties  and  on  that  rock 
was  our  greatness  achieved.  How  then 
can  we  subvert  that  principle  by  enacting 
legislation  that  will  result  in  telling  more 
than  50  million  nonunion  working  men 
and  women  of  this  country  that  they 
must  forgo  part  of  their  precious  herit- 
age— the  right  of  free  choice — for  the 
sake,  not  of  some  great  pressing  national 
Interest,  emergency,  or  urgency — but 
rather  for  the  sake  of  compulsorj' 
unionism? 

Have  we  lost  all  sense  of  reason — have 
we  forgotten  the  dedication  to  funda- 
mental rights — have  we  forgotten  the 
10th  amendment  to  the  Constitution?  I 
have  not  and  shall  not.  Moreover,  I  can 
say  that  no  court  in  this  land  could  up- 
hold the  validity  of  a  national  compul- 
soiT  unionism  law  if  it  correctly  con- 
strues the  Constitution.  The  very  idea  is 
foreign  to  every"  institution  we  hold 
sacred  in  this  country. 

Since  when  has  it  become  the  Ameri- 
can way  to  compel  membership  in  a  pri- 
vate organization?  Since  when  has  it 
become  American  to  compel  that  a  trib- 
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ute  be  paid  to  an  organization  for  the 
privilege  of  holding  a  job?  What  has 
happened  to  the  inviolable  right  of  asso- 
ciation and  the  right  of  choice — Indeed — 
the  very  right  to  work;  to  earn  the  bread 
of  life? 

I  will  yield  to  no  man  in  support  of  the 
principles  of  honest  unionism  but  neither 
will  I  yield  in  my  dedication  to  a  higher 
principle — the  principle  of  individual 
freedom,  and  of  voluntaiy  association  in 
private  organizations.  Unions  have 
grown  mightily  without  the  benefit  of 
compulsory  membership  and  I  think  that 
it  perverts  the  real  value,  the  true  worth 
and  Integrity  of  unionism,  to  say  that  It 
has  reached  that  level  of  stagnation  that 
it  needs  the  bolstering  support  of  com- 
pulsion by  law  from  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. And  since  when  Is  It  the  func- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  any  private  organization  with  a 
captive  membership?  The  very  idea  of 
this  Is  repugnant  to  the  concept  of 
decency,  justice,  and  democracy.  Are  we 
to  believe  that  the  cause  of  unionism  can 
no  longer  stand  on  its  own  merits?  Must 
persuasion  yield  to  force  and  dictation? 
I  hope  not. 

One  searches  the  record  In  vain  for  one 
simple,  cogent  reason  why  this  proposed 
measure  should  be  enacted.  The  Presi- 
dent recommended  enactment  of  this  bill 
by  saying  simply : 

With  the  hope  of  reducing  conflicts  in  our 
national  labor  policy  that  for  several  years 
have  divided  Americans  in  various  States,  I 
recommend  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms  this 
presumably  means  that  In  the  name  of 
uniformity  we  should  repeal  section 
14(b).  And  we  will  have  plenty  of  uni- 
formity, all  right,  If  we  enact  this  bill- 
uniformity  in  the  sense  that  we  will  deny 
the  States  the  right  or  authority  to  act 
in  this  field — uniformity  in  the  sense  that 
we  will  be  giving  the  power  of  conscrip- 
tion to  the  labor  lords  of  the  United 
States  so  that  they  can  swell  the  size  of 
their  already  vast  armies  and  control 
them  with  dictatorial  power. 

Surely  this  Is  not  what  our  President 
meant  when  he  based  his  recommenda- 
tions for  this  legislation  on  the  grounds 
of  uniformity.  But  one  Is  at  a  real  loss 
to  know  exactly  what  lay  behind  the 
quest  of  the  mystical  uniformity.  Is 
mere  uniformity  so  great — so  sacro- 
sanct— that  we  must  fall  in  line  to  honor 
it?  Or  are  we  faced  with  a  legislative 
proposal  so  bereft  of  any  real  national 
interest  that  we  must  seek  Its  enactment 
through  a  quagmire  of  vague  Innuendos? 
Uniformity  Is  achieved  by  dictatorship — 
not  by  democracy.  Uniformity  and  sub- 
servience are  the  progeny  of  slavery  and 
not  fruits  and  blessings  of  freedom.  Uni- 
formity Is  Inimical  to  Independence,  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  the  dignity  of  man. 

Mr.  Presidenr,,  I  wonder  how  many 
Senators,  indeed,  how  many  people 
across  this  great  Nation,  are  truly  aware 
of  the  high  stakes  Involved  In  the  repeal 
of  14(b>.  By  stakes  I  do  not  mean  In- 
dividual rights,  precious  as  they  are,  or 
the  rights  of  States,  as  vital  as  they  are, 
out  I  mean  stakes  In  the  terms  of  money 
that  win  flow  into  union  treasuries  as  a 


direct  result  of  the  enactment  of  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  those  stakes  are  big,  and 
the  jackpot  that  will  be  reaped  by  the 
unions  by  the  repeal  of  14(b)  will  run 
Into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
How  Is  this  possible?  By  the  simple  en- 
forcement of  the  many  multi-State  con- 
tracts which  are  currently  used  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  unions.  Under  such  con- 
tracts, provisions  for  the  payment  of  Ini- 
tiation fees,  dues,  service  charges,  and 
special  charges  are  already  written  Into 
the  contracts  for  all  the  States  covered 
by  such  contracts.  Only  In  those  States 
having  rlght-to-work  laws  are  these 
Initiation  fees  and  dues  presently  xmcol- 
lectlble.  However,  provisions  to  levy  and 
collect  these  tributes  are  written  Into 
many  such  contracts  currently  In  force 
In  the  rlght-to-work  States.  Today  those 
provisions  are  unenforceable.  But  just 
as  soon  as  14(b)  Is  repealed,  those  provi- 
sions win  be  resurrected,  and  the  unions 
win  pull  the  lever  on  the  biggest  jackpot 
this  Nation  has  ever  seen. 

Thousands — perhaps  millions  of  work- 
ing men  and  women — will  suddenly  find 
themselves  faced  with  the  payment  of 
Initiation  fees  to  join  unions  running 
from  several  dollars  to  $100  or  more, 
plus  monthly  fixed  levies,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  special  fees  and  service  charges. 

With  this  bonanza  at  hand  It  Is  easy 
to  see  why  some  union  ofiBcials  are  so 
mnitant  In  their  drive  to  eliminate  sec- 
tion 14(b). 

In  Its  zealous  campaign  for  the  enact- 
ment of  this  repealer,  organized  labor 
lays  great  stress  on  the  argument  that 
it  is  needed  to  conquer  the  free  rider.  A 
brief  review  of  the  situation  that  gave 
rise  to  the  so-called  free  rider  Is  sufficient 
to  explode  this  myth  and  labor's  dog- 
in-the-manger  attitude  about  it.  . 

The  so-called  free  rider  is  the  result 
of  the  unions'  own  doing,  for  It  was  the 
unions  that  insisted  on  the  right  of  ex- 
clusive bargaining  since  the  time  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Wagner  Act.  Under 
this  practice,  the  union  becomes  the  ex- 
clusive representative  of  aU  employees 
in  its  collective  bargaining  unit,  even 
though  many  employees  In  the  group 
may  have  voted  against  such  unit.  The 
union  fought  for  that  power  and  has 
vehemently  resisted  any  and  all  efforts 
to  have  It  modified.  Now  It  comes  In 
whining  that  nonunion  employees  In  a 
unionized  plant  are  getting  an  the  bene- 
fits of  the  collective  bargaining  negotia- 
tions without  paying  any  dues  or  service 
charges  to  the  union. 

But  the  truth  Is  that  the  unions  have 
captured  these  so-called  free  riders  and 
now  seek  to  have  them  pay  tribute  for 
the  privilege  of  being  captive.  So  we  are 
not  deaUng  with  free  riders,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; rather,  we  are  dealing  with  captive 
coworkers,  who  have  already  had  their 
own  freedom  of  contract  diminished,  and 
who  are  now  being  told  that  they  must 
pay  ransom  for  that  prlvUege.  How 
absurd. 

Where  Is  the  evil  In  section  14(b)  ? 
Why  Is  It  that  labor  leaders  clamor  so 
for  Its  repeal?  I  suggest,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  Is  no  evU,  that  there  are  no 
bugaboos  In  section  14(b),  and  that  the 
only  reason  why  Congress  is  faced  with 


the  issue  at  all  Is  simply  because  of  the 
dilemma  labor  leaders  have  placed  them- 
selves In  by  making  this  hue  and  cry  for 
the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  a  sjmibollc 
Issue  for  their  own  self-interest  and  per- 
petuation In  office. 

Section  14(b)  merely  reserves  to  the 
States  the  authority  to  enact  rlght-to- 
work  laws.  And  what  Is  a  rlght-to-work 
law?  Its  simplicity  Is  simply  overwhelm- 
ing, for  It  merely  makes  It  Ulegal  to  re- 
quire membership  In  a  union  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment.  Is  not  that  ter- 
rible, Mr.  President?  Is  not  that  oppres- 
sive, Mr.  President?  Is  It  not  awful  and 
simply  outrageous  that  here  In  America, 
the  bastion  of  freedom,  we  have  the 
audacity  to  have  on  our  statute  books  a 
simple  law  that  allows  States  to  protect 
the  working  men  and  women  within 
their  borders  by  saying  that  they  shall 
not  be  forced  to  join  a  union  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment? 

Is  it  not  a  shame,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  have  laws  in  19  of  our  States  which 
assure  each  working  man  and  woman 
that  he  or  she  is  free — not  slave — and  Is 
entitled  to  decide  freely  whether  to  join 
or  not  to  join  a  labor  union?  Is  it  not 
outlandish  that  those  same  State  laws 
forbid  both  employers  and  labor  unions 
from  exerting  compulsion  upon  workers 
in  the  making  of  their  decisions  and 
choice? 

In  truth,  Mr.  President,  the  wonder  of 
It  Is  that  we  should  be  asked  to  even 
review  the  protection  to  Individual  free- 
dom and  Uberty  accorded  by  14(b)  much 
less  ever  deign  to  revoke  It. 

We  spend  biUions  of  dollars  in  defense 
of  the  freedom  of  this  counti-y  and  bil- 
Uons  more  In  defense  of  freedom  around 
the  world.  Countless  thour-cnds  of  Amer- 
icans have  sacrificed,  and  aj  e  even  now 
sacrificing,  their  lives  on  far  distant  bat- 
tlefields to  preserve  it.  And  yet  we  are 
forced  here  today  to  engage  In  an  ex- 
tended debate  on  whether  we  shall  take 
away  from  mUllons  of  our  own  working 
men  and  women  the  simple  right  to  work 
without  paying  tribute  to  the  union 
bosses. 

To  paraphrase  the  oft-used  ada^e  In 
Washington  of  "come  let  us  reason  to- 
gether," I  say,  "Come  let  us  return  to  rea- 
son." You  cannot  reason  together  until 
you  return  to  reason.  The  present  ar- 
rangement permits  the  States  the  broad- 
est latitude  In  dealing  with  this  problem 
and  the  States  have  shown  that  they  are 
more  than  capable  of  handhng  the  prob- 
lem In  accord  with  their  own  needs. 

Presently  some  19  States  have  rlght-to- 
work  laws  on  the  books.  These  laws.  In 
essence,  merely  establish  the  right  to  ac- 
cept employment  without  the  necessity 
of  joining  a  union  if  the  employer  offers 
employment.  The  remaining  31  States 
do  not  currently  have  such  laws  but — and 
this  is  Important — so  long  as  section 
14(b)  remains  the  law,  these  States  have 
the  authority  to  change  their  laws.  And 
in  fact  some  States  have  from  time  to 
time  sought  to  change  their  laws.  For 
example,  Delaware,  Hawaii,  Indiana, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Louisiana 
had  right-to-work  laws  for  short  periods 
and  then  repealed  them.  Obviously  such 
action  reflects  the  attitude  of  the  pe<^le 
of  those  States  on  this  issue.    However,  I 
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would  not  want  to  take  from  those  31 
States  the  right  to  review  this  action  at 
some  future  time  if  they  were  so  inclined. 
But  repeal  of  section  14 <b)  would  take 
away  that  right  of  the  States  and  thereby 
usurp  their  sovereignty  on  an  issue  which 
vitally  concerns  the  fundamental  ability 
of  their  citizens. 

The  State  of  Arkansas  has  had  a  right- 
to-work  law  on  the  books  since  1944  when 
an  amendment  to  its  constitution  was 
adopted  providing: 

Section  1.  Discrimination  for  or  against 
union  labor  prohibited:  No  person  shall  be 
denied  employment  because  of  membership 
In  or  affiliation  with  or  resignation  from  a 
labor  union,  or  because  of  refusal  to  Join  or 
affiliate  with  a  labor  union:  nor  shall  any 
corporation  or  Individual  or  association  of 
any  kind  enter  Into  any  contract,  written,  or 
oral,  to  exclude  from  employment  members 
of  a  labor  union  or  persons  who  refuse  to 
Join  a  labor  union,  or  because  of  resignation 
from  a  labor  union,  nor  shall  any  person 
against  his  will  be  compelled  to  pay  dues  to 
any  labor  organization  as  a  prerequisite  to  or 
condition  of  employment. 

Pursuant  to  that  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing statute  (81-202)  was  enacted: 

No  person  shall  be  denied  employment  be- 
cause of  membe.ship  in,  or  affiliation  with,  a 
labor  union;  nor  shall  any  person  be  denied 
employment  because  of  failure  or  refusal  to 
Join  or  affiliate  with  a  labor  union;  nor  shall 
any  person,  unless  he  shall  voluntarily  con- 
sent In  writing  to  do  so,  be  compelled  to  pay 
dues,  or  any  other  monetary  consideration  to 
any  labor  organization  as  a  prerequisite  to.  or 
condition  of.  or  continuance  of,  employment. 

This  is  an  eminently  fair  and  reason- 
able statute  that  treats  both  sides  of  the 
issue  equally  and  fairly.  It  merely  takes 
the  middle  ground;  it  simply  disallows 
coercion  one  way  or  the  other.  It  says 
to  the  union  that  it  may  operate  freely 
and  unfettered  but.without  the  power 
of  the  State  or  Fecrcral  Government  to 
compel  compulsory  unionism.  And  it 
says  to  the  worker,  "You  may  follow 
your  livelihood  without  fear  of  coercion 
or  threat  from  the  union — you  may  free- 
ly join  or  refuse  to  join."  The  choice  Is 
left  to  the  individual. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  this  is 
exactly  as  it  should  be.  The  weight  of 
no  sovereign  power — State  or  Federal — 
should  be  thcown  behind  either  side  in 
this  controversy. 

The  Members  of  Congress  are  now  be- 
ing asked  to  fly  in  the  face  of  reasonable 
statutes  such  as  we  now  have  in  Arkan- 
sas and  some  18  other  States,  and  vote 
to  put  the  awesome  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  behind  a  compulsive  labor 
movement.  Such  a  course  of  action 
would  Ignore  all  reason,  logic,  and  the 
Constitution  itself.  A  vote  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14(b>  is  a  vote  against  the  individ- 
ual liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  It  is  a  vote  against  the  ex- 
press reservation  of  powers  in  the  people 
and  the  respective  States  under  the  10th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.'  And. 
of  course,  a  vote  to  repeal  is  a  vote  to 
further  solidify  the  already  monopolistic 
and  tremendous  economic  power  that  the 
labor  movement  has  in  this  country. 

The  Arkansas  rlght-to-work  law,  like 
the  laws  in  sister  States  having  similar 
laws,  makes  the  worker  a  freeman — free 
to  join  a  union  If  he  desires,  and  free  not 
to  join  or  support  a  union  if  he  is  so  in- 


clined. The  choice  Is  his  and  his  alone. 
Take  away  the  right  of  choice — as  is 
proposed  by  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  — 
and  you  take  away  his  freedom.  For 
when  choice  is  denied  then  so,  too,  is 
freedom. 

But  now,  as  a  repre.sentative  here  of 
the  people  of  that  sovereign  State,  I  am 
asked  by  labor  leaders  to  disregard  my 
obligation  to  them,  to  violate  their  trust 
in  me  and  vote  here  to  repeal  or  nullify 
that  amendment  to  the  State  constitu- 
tion which  they  adopted  by  the  ballot — 
by  majority  vote — just  a  few  years  ago. 
Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  betray  their 
trust.  I  shall  keep  faith  with  them.  If 
and  when  they,  the  people  of  my  State, 
want  to  repeal  the  State's  right-to-work 
constitutional  amendment,  they  can  do 
it  with  the  same  instnunent  with  which 
they  adopted  it — the  ballot.  And  it  is 
not  fair  or  right  for  the  labor  leaders  of 
my  State  to  ask  me  to  do  here  what  the 
people  I  represent  refuse  to  do  there, 
and  I  shall  not  do  it. 

Just  this  year  the  State  Senate  of 
Arkansas  reaffirmed  my  State's  position 
on  the  rlght-to-work  issue  by  adopting 
a  resolution  stating  that  it  is  the  con- 
sensus of  the  general  assembly  that  the 
Arkansas  delegation  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  should  exert  their 
full  efforts  to  oppose  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
And,  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  do  just 
that.  To  do  less  would  be  to  flaunt  the 
faith  and  trust  of  my  constituents  and 
their  legislature. 

Under  present  laws,  the  right  to  orga- 
nize, the  right  to  belong  to  a  union,  and 
the  right  to  collective  bargaining  are 
well  protected.  So  It  Is  clear  that  if  a 
worker  chooses  not  to  join  a  union,  or 
participate  in  its  affairs,  then  it  is  not 
because  he  cannot  do  so;  rather  it  is 
because  he  will  not,  or  does  not,  choose 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  signifloant  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  workers  of  this 
country  favor  the  freedom  of  choice. 
The  great  majority  of  workers  of  this 
country  have  chosen  not  to  join  unions. 
Is  that  the  reason  for  the  clamor  for 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  ?  Because  union- 
ism, as  it  has  been  conducted  in  some 
instances,  has  lost  its  persuasion.  Its 
appeal? 

Mr.  President,  unionism  is  good  when 
it  Is  operated  well.  But  a  majority  of 
the  workers  of  America  today,  with  the 
choice  open  to  them.  In  States  that  have 
right-to-work  laws  and  in  States  that 
have  not,  have  not  yet  chosen  to  join 
labor  unions;  and  now  Congress  is  asked 
to  fly  In  the  face  of  their  will  and  vote 
compulsion.  And  we  call  this  free 
America. 

Could  anyone  on  this  floor  seriously 
urge  that  we  pass  legislation  to  force 
businessmen  to  join  chambers  of  com- 
merce, or  lawyers  to  join  bar  associa- 
tions, or  doctors  to  join  medical  associa- 
tions, or  hardware  merchants  to  join 
hardware  merchants'  associations,  or 
lumbermen  to  join  liunbermen's  asso- 
ciations, and  on  and  on,  Mr.  President, 
on  pain  of  losing  the  right  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness or  to  practice  their  professions?  Of 
course  not.  And  If  that  is  the  case,  then 
how  can  we  spend  time  talking  about 


doing  the  very  same  thing  by  forcing 
workers  to  support  unions  whether  they 
want  to  or  not  on  pain  of  losing  their 
jobs? 

During  the  past  decade  this  Nation 
has  been  embroiled  in  a  long — and  often 
bitter — struggle  dedicated  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  Interest  of  minority  groups  at 
any  cost.  Civil  rights  has  been  and  is 
the  rallyin?T  cry  of  many  who  are  intent 
upon  remaking  our  laws  and  reshaping 
our  institutions.  Unconstitutional  laws 
have  emanated  from  an  emotionally 
charged  and  highly  pressured  Congress 
in  the  name  of  civil  rights.  And  now 
that  same  Congress,  under  the  same  ad- 
ministration, is  asked  to  run  the  gantlet 
again  in  behalf  of  another  minority 
group,  organized  labor,  even  though  that 
group  seeks  to  capture  millions  of  non- 
union working  men  and  women  by  the 
enactment  of  this  pernicious  legislation 
now  pending  before  this  body.  Where 
Is  the  sense,  where  Is  the  rhyme  or  reason, 
in  such  action? 

Less  than  one-flfth  of  American  work- 
ers are  members  of  unions.  Yet  that  one- 
fifth — led  by  union  sachems  seeking  ab- 
solute power — would  have  this  Congress 
say  to  the  other  four-fifths,  "You  will  be 
subjected  to  compulsory  unionism  wheth- 
er you  like  it  or  not."  I  suggest  that  we 
pause  and  ask  why  this  precipitous  and 
far-reaching  action?  I  suggest  that  we 
ask  in  the  name  of  what  national  interest 
are  we  allegedly  acting  if  we  pass  this 
ludicrous  legislation? 

Most  assuredly,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
not  acting  for  the  benefit  of  the  majority 
of  our  working  force — for  that  majority 
chooses  not  to  belong  to  a  union.  We  are 
not  acting  in  the  best  interest  of  the  mi- 
nority of  our  working  force  who  belong 
to  a  union  for  we  would  be  taking  away 
from  them  the  last  vestiges  of  control 
that  they  might  now  enjoy.  We  are  cer- 
tainly not  acting  in  the  best  interest  of 
this  coimtry,  for  we  would  be  creating  a 
virtual  monopolistic  monster  that  al- 
ready enjoys  privileges  far  beyond  any 
currently  extended  to  any  other  private 
group  in  this  country. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  oppose,  with 
all  the  vigor  at  my  command,  any  effort 
to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  There  are  many  compelling  rea- 
sons for  this  position  but  foremost  among 
them  Is  my  deep  conviction  that  to  re- 
peal section  14(b)  is  to  make  a  frontal  as- 
sault on  the  individual  liberties  and 
freedom  of  America's  working  men  and 
women. 

And  If  that  frontal  assault  is  successful 
we  will  be  sacrificing  the  freedom  of 
association — sacrificing  the  freedom  of 
contract — Indeed,  sacrificing  the  very 
freedom  to  work. 

For  what  purpose  will  we  make  these 
sacrifices?  Merely,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity.  It  Is  strikingly  pecu- 
liar that  this  idea  could  even  be  broached 
in  this  Congress,  much  less  seriously  con- 
sidered. 

Today,  we  are  asked  to  force  our  work- 
ing people  to  sacrifice  freedom  in  the 
name  of  uniformity.  Today,  we  are  asked 
to  tell  the  workers  of  America  that  they 
\vill  be  forced  to  pay  tribute  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  working,  knowing  that  a  measure 
of  that  tribute  will  be  used  to  support 
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political  ideologies,  candidates,  or  parties 
to  which  they  may  well  be  opposed.  Be- 
fore we  take  that  fateful  step  we  would 
do  well  to  recall  these  cautious  words  of 
Tliomas  Jefferson: 

To  compel  a  man  to  furnish  contributions 
of  money  for  the  propagation  of  opinions 
which  he  disbelieves  and  abhors  is  sinful 
and  tyrannical. 

What  will  be  the  next  step?  Forced 
support  of  programs  allied  to  the  union 
efforts,  no  matter  what  their  nature,  at 
the  mere  whim  of  the  labor  leaders. 
What  manner  of  beast  are  we  asked  to 
create  by  the  repeal  of  the  simple — but 
oh,  so  valuable — provision  of  section  14 
(b).  Uniformity  more  nearly  belongs 
in  the  vocabulary  of  totalitarian  states — 
certainly  it  is  foreign  to  the  ideals  of 
Americanism. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  power 
tends  to  corrupt  and  that  absolute  power 
corrupts  absolutely,  yet  we  are  asked  to 
forget  that  time-tested  truism  and  go 
through  this  sacrificial  performance  In 
an  effort  to  appease  those  who  deign  to 
strengthen  their  control  over  the  workers 
of  this  country  by  the  powerful  weapon 
of  the  compulsory  unionism. 

The  power  of  compulsory  unionism  Is 
too  awesome  even  for  the  best  inten- 
tioned,  honest,  and  loyal  labor  leaders 
who  are  fortunately  in  the  vast  majority 
in  this  country  today.  But  to  put  that 
power  within  the  reaches  of  the  elements 
of  corruption  in  the  ranks  of  labor  would 
be  placing  ourselves  in  a  completely  un- 
warranted and  untenable  position.  It 
would  be  a  betrayal  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  millions  of  honest  and  dedi- 
cated working  people  In  this  country. 

Based  on  my  experience  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  select  committee  which 
held  extensive  Investigations  Into  the 
problem  of  labor  racketeering,  I  can  tell 
the  Senate  without  hesitation  that  there 
Is  still  much  corruption  in  some  labor 
unions  today  and,  moreover,  that  com- 
pulsory unionism  and  corruption  go  hand 
in  hand. 

■  The  hearings  of  that  committee,  which 
began  in  February  1957,  and  continued 
for  almost  3  years,  are  recorded  in  58 
volumes  of  testimony.  The  disclosures 
resulting  from  those  hearings  shocked 
and  alarmed  the  committee,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  American  people.  They 
were  appalled  as  witness  after  witness 
testified  about  t^e  evils  and  abuses  which 
were  being  perpetrated  against  millions 
of  working  men  and  women  in  this  coun- 
try by  ruthless  persons  who  were  mas- 
querading as  labor  leaders  and  friends 
of  the  workingman. 

The  reprehensible  tools  used  by  these 
racketeers  and  mobsters  against  the 
members  of  those  labor  luiions  which 
they  controlled  took  many  forms,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  union  funds  to  bribe 
public  officials;  the  extortion  of  money 
from  employers;  the  forcible  imposition 
of  miion  membership  on  workers, 
achieved  by  forcing  employers  to  enter 
into  union  shop  contracts  and  then  de- 
livering the  employees  against  their  will 
to  the  union;  the  appointment  of  known 
criminals  and  unreformed  convicts  to 
positions  of  authority  and  trust  over 
rank-and-file  union  members;  and  the 


abrogation  of  all  democratic  processes 
within  the  union  and  the  substitution  of 
complete  dictatorial  power  by  union  offi- 
cials. 

To  maintain  their  tyrannical  control 
over  various  unions,  this  unscrupulous 
element  frequently  resorted  to  brutal 
physical  violence  and  threats  of  violence 
against  union  members  and  even  their 
families.  Bombed  businesses  and  dsma- 
mited  homes  were  the  hallmark  of  the 
ruthless  who  sought  to  establish  a  reign 
of  terror  over  the  rank-and-file  mem- 
bers, and  to  silence  anyone  who  other- 
wise might  have  dared  to  raise  his  voice 
in  protest. 

No  one  knows  how  many  thousands  of 
workers  have  been  the  victims  of  such 
exploitation.  For  every  case  that  the 
committee  was  able  to  investigate,  there 
were  hundreds  of  complaints  that  could 
not  be  l(X)ked  into  because  of  lack  of 
time  and  resources.  But  the  40,000  per- 
sons who  were  interviewed  and  the  1,400 
witnesses  who  testified  at  the  committee 
hearings  provided  overwhelming  proof 
that  the  scope  of  the  invasion  of  the  or- 
ganized labor  movement  by  the  forces  of 
crime  and  corruption  was  far  more  wide- 
spread and  extensive  than  anyone  had 
previously  believed. 

Six  major  labor  organizations,  with  a 
combined  membership  in  excess  of  3 
million,  were  clearly  shown  to  be  sub- 
stantially under  the  control  and  infiu- 
ence  of  evil  and  unscrupulous  leaders. 
One  of  those  six  unions  is  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  International  labor 
union  in  this  country.  Its  membership 
exceeds  I'A  million,  and  its  annual  in- 
come probably  exceeds  $100  million. 
The  account  of  corruption,  gangsterism, 
embezzlement,  looting,  and  outright 
theft  of  millions  of  dollars  from  the  pen- 
sion, welfare,  and  other  fimds  of  this 
union  by  corrupt  leaders  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  scandalous  and  shocking 
disclosures  resulting  from  the  Senate  se- 
lect committee  investigation.  Yet  this 
very  imion — with  many  of  those  same 
leaders  still  in  control  of  its  affairs — is 
today  possessed  of  such  exorbitant  power 
that  it  can,  at  any  time  its  leaders  choose, 
call  a  nationwide  strike  that  could  bring 
the  operations  of  vast  segments  of  Amer- 
ican industry  to  an  abrupt  halt. 

The  sordid  story  of  the  corruption  and 
crime  in  which  the  leadership  of  that 
and  other  major  labor  unions  was  in- 
volved was  so  shocking  as  to  be  almost 
unbelievable. 

Witness  after  witness,  coming  from  all 
sections  of  the  country,  related  story 
after  story  of  the  scandalous  corruption 
which  permeated  the  leadership  of  some 
segments  of  the  organized  labor  move- 
ment. It  is  sickening  to  think  that  these 
flagrant  and  vicious  abuses  of  power  were 
being  perpetrated  against  decent  Amer- 
ican working  men  and  women. 

That  the  investigation  of  the  Senate 
select  committee  had  established  to  a 
shocking  degree  the  extent  to  which  the 
American  labor  movement  had  been  in- 
filtrated by  those  who  were  determined 
to  use  such  power  for  their  own  nefari- 
ous purposes  was  attested  to  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  Mr.  George  Meany, 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO. 


Referring  to  the  Senate  select  com- 
mittee's dlsclosiu-es  of  corruption  in  the 
American  labor  movement,  he  said: 

We  thought  we  knew  a  few  things  about 
trade  union  corruption,  but  we  didn't  know 
the  half  pf  it,  one-tenth  of  It,  or  the  one- 
hundredth  part  of  it. 

We  didn't  know,  for  instance,  that  we  had 
unions  where  a  criminal  record  was  almost 
a  prerequisite  to  holding  office  under  the 
national  union. 

We  didn't  know  that  we  had  top  trade 
vmlon  leaders  who  made  it  a  practice  to 
secretly  borrow  the  funds  of  their  unions. 

We  didn't  know  that  there  were  top  trade 
union  leaders  who  used  the  funds  for  phony 
real  estate  deals  in  which  the  victims  of  the 
fraud  were  their  own  members. 

And  we  didn't  know  that  there  were  trade 
union  leaders  who  charged  to  the  union 
treasury  such  items  as  speedboats,  perfume, 
silk  stockings,  brassieres,  color  TV,  refriger- 
ators, and  everything  else  under  the  sun. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  my  language. 
I  do  not  think  I  have  said  one  word  which 
could  possibly  be  charged  as  an  exag- 
geration in  describing  the  conditions  we 
found  prevailing. 

And  I  regret  to  say  that  although  some 
5  or  6  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Senate 
select  committee  concluded  its  hearings, 
most  of  the  same  labor  imlons,  and  many 
of  the  same  union  leaders  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  corrupt  and  criminal  prac- 
tices which  those  hearings  disclosed,  are 
still  functioning  as  collective  bargaining 
representatives  of  millions  of  American 
working  men  and  women. 

Do  we  want  to  turn  the  power  over  to 
them  to  compel  the  other  four-fifths  of 
the  working  people  of  our  Nation  to  join 
their  unions? 

They,  like  the  labor  unions  and  labor 
union  leaders  who  were  expelled  from  the 
AFL-CIO  some  10  or  15  years  ago  because 
of  their  Communist  affiliations  and  al- 
legiances, are  still  in  positions  of  power 
in  such  segments  of  organized  labor. 
Several  of  those  unions  are  possessed  of 
such  exorbitant  and  monopolistic  power 
that  they  can  exert  a  stranglehold  on 
vital  segments  of  the  American  economy. 
More  recently — just  a  few  short  weeks 
ago — the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  concluded  hearings 
inquiring  into  the  affairs  of  two  labor 
unions  in  the  New  York  area. 

The  record  developed  at  those  hearings 
established  that  the  officials  of  those  two 
unions  looted  pension  and  welfare  funds 
belonging  to  thousands  of  rank-and-file 
imion  members  of  $4  million.  A  sub- 
stantial portion  of  this  loot  was  used  to 
establish  lavish  lifetime  pensions  for 
themselves  and  to  speculate  In  the  stock 
market  for  their  own  personal  enrich- 
ment. 

When  called  as  witnesses  to  testify  at 
the  subcommittee's  hearings  concerning 
their  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  these 
unions  they  refused  to  answer  any  and  all 
questions  directed  to  them  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  on  the  ground 
that  to  do  so  might  tend  to  incriminate 
them. 

Yet  at  this  very  moment  those  same 
individuals  continue  as  the  officials  of 
two  labor  unions  which  have  collective 
bargaining  contracts  covering  thousands 
of  working  men  and  women  in  the  New 
York  area. 
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Arkansas  workers  do  not  want  to  be 
compelled  by  force  of  law  to  Join  unions 
that  have  that  character  of  leadership. 

Equally  shocking  is  the  fact  that  the 
limitations  and  inadequacies  of  existing 
laws  make  it  highly  questionable  whether 
these  corrupt  oflBcials  can  be  successfully 
prosecuted,  or  whether  the  millions  of 
dollars  stolen  from  funds  belonging  to 
the  rank-and-file  members  can  ever  be 
recovered.  You  may  ask  why  these  mem- 
bers do  not  withdraw  from  these  corrupt 
labor  unions.  The  answer  is  that  they 
cannot  do  so.  if  they  want  to  retain  their 
jobs.  Because  the  collective  bargaining 
agreements  entered  Into  with  their  em- 
ployers by  these  corrupt  union  officials 
are  union  shop  contracts  which  make  it 
compulsory  for  all  of  the  workers  to  join 
and  pay  dues  to  the  union  as  a  condition 
of  employment.  Any  employee  who  dares 
to  protest  or  challenge  the  actions  of 
those  corrupt  union  leaders  would  auto- 
matically imperil  his  own  livelihood,  and 
perhaps  even  his  life. 

Indeed,  it  is  this  very  power  to  compel 
membership  in  and  to  make  contributions 
to  the  labor  unions  which  they  control 
which  has  enabled  corrupt  union  officials 
to  entrench  themselves  in  the  organized 
labor  movement  and  to  exploit  the  work- 
ingman  for  their  own  purposes.  It  is  this 
monopolistic  and  compulsory  power  over 
the  individual's  right  to  work  for  a  liv- 
ing which  has  enabled  them  to  impose  a 
system  of  tyranny  and  virtual  enslave- 
ment, over  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  in  this  Nation. 

The  only  legal  obstacles  which  arc  en- 
countered today  by  such  corrupt  unions 
and  their  evil  lenders  are  those  State 
laws  which  prohibit  the  imposition  of 
compulsory  membership  in  a  labor  union 
as  a  condition  of  employment  and  those 
laws  would  be  nullified  by  the  repeal  of 
section  I4(b>  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Those  who  are  today  advocating  the 
repeal  of  that  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  would  do  well  to  reconsider  the  con- 
sequences which  would  inevitably  result 
from  their  attempt  of  that  objective. 
None  of  them,  I  am  sure,  wishes  to  do 
anything  which  would  add  to  the  power 
and  the  opportimity  which  corrupt  ele- 
ments are  already  utilizing  to  exploit  de- 
cent American  workers  for  their  own 
nefarious  purposes. 

Let  those  Members  of  Congress  who 
would  vote  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  and  thereby  nullify  all 
legal  barriers  against  compulsory  union- 
ism ask  themselves:  Can  compulsory 
membership  in  a  labor  union  dominated 
and  controlled  by  racketeers  and  gang- 
sters be  justified? 

Today  the  American  labor  movement 
is  the  most  powerful  economic  and  po- 
litical force  in  our  country.  Its  mem- 
bership exceeds  17  million;  its  annual 
income  adds  up  to  hundreds  of  millions. 
and  its  accumulated  wealth  is  measured 
in  the  billions  of  dollars.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  those  unions  which  are 
affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO  have  in 
their  various  funds  a  total  of  more  -than 
$42  billion.  According  to  those  same 
estimates  some  $2  billion  of  that  amount 
Is  in  strike  funds  and  various  general 
funds.  The  remainder,  some  $40  bil- 
lion, is  in  welfare  funds  which  ostensibly 


are  Intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  rank- 
and-file  workers. 

The  ease  with  which  some  crafty, 
greedy,  and  unscrupulous  labor  officials 
have  been  able  to  gain  control  of  such 
funds  for  their  personal  enrichment  and 
self-aggrandizement  constitutes  an 
abominable  situation  which  should  no 
longer  be   tolerated. 

Let  me  emphasize.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  only  similarity  between  those  few 
organizations  and  their  corrupt  leaders 
and  decent  labor  unions  and  honest,  loyal 
union  officials,  who  are  fortunately  in 
the  vast  majority,  is  that  both  are 
treated  alike  under  the  law. 

Both  enjoy  the  same  special  benefits, 
privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions 
under  our  laws.  And  both  have  the  same 
unrestrained  and  tremendous  powers. 

The  power  of  compulsion  is  not  given 
to  the  honest  union  leaders  and  denied  to 
the  corrupt  union  leaders.  One  says, 
"We  do  not  want  corrupt  union  leaders." 
Who  does? 

The  national  organization  can  expel 
them  from  the  AFL-CIO,  and  they  have 
done  so.  But  there  are  still  union 
leaders  who  are  still  dominant  in  power 
over  their  group.  They  would  have  the 
same  power  of  compulsion  to  make 
workers  join  their  union  and  to  work 
under  their  leadership  and  domination 
as  would  the  AFL-CIO  or  any  leadership 
under  it  that  is  clean  and  honorable. 

Mr.  President,  millions  of  Americans 
must  be  deeply  shocked  that  we  in  Con- 
gress would  even  consider  legislation 
which  would  inevitably  add  to  the  mo- 
nopolistic power  of  unions. 

I  wonder  if  they  would  not  agree  with 
me  that  the  Congress  should  instead  be 
seriously  considering  the  enactment  of 
desperately  needed  legislation  to  insure 
that  the  racketeers  could  not  use  the 
powerful  reins  of  unions  to  victimize  and 
exploit  union  working  men  and  women. 
Instead  of  deleting  14(b)  the  Con- 
gress should'  be  considering  legislation 
to  insure  that  the  billions  of  dollars  now 
accumulated  in  union  treasuries  and  in 
the  pension  and  welfare  funds,  and 
which  rightfully  belong  to  the  rank-and- 
file  union  members,  should  never  again 
become  accessible  to  the  mobsters  who, 
in  too  many  instances,  have  been  able  to 
get  control  of  them. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  instead  of  devoting 
our  valuable  time  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  proposals  which  would  repeal 
section  14(b)  and  thereby  add  to  the 
already  exorbitant  power  which  the 
i-uthless  labor  leaders,  as  well  as  the 
honorable  ones,  wield  over  American 
working  men  and  women,  let  us  get  busy 
at  the  task  of  providing  legislation  which 
is  so  desperately  needed  to  protect  all  of 
our  working  people  against  those  who 
would  trample  upon  their  right  to  work 
and  live  as  free  citizens. 

I  propose,  before  adjournment  of  this 
session,  to  introduce  a  bill  to  remedy 
some  of  these  conditions. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  question  is  direct- 
ed toward  the  ruling  that  was  made  in 
the  Tawas  Tube  Products  case  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  As  a 
premise  to  the  question,  I  wish  to  state 


the  facts  as  I  understand  them  to  have 
been  when  the  Board  ruled. 

In  that  case  the  USW  expelled  two 
members  from  its  membership  because 
they  filed  and  actively  supported  a  pe- 
tition to  decertify  the  union.  The  union 
ultimately  won  the  election.  The  em- 
ployer filed  objections  on  the  ground  that 
expulsion  had  the  effect  of  restraining, 
frightening,  and  coercing  other  employ- 
ees, thereby  interfering  with  the  em- 
ployees' free  choice  when  they  voted  in 
the  election. 

It  is  my  understanding  further  that 
the  regional  director  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  found  that  the 
expulsion  was  not  justified.  However, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  re- 
versed the  regional  director,  finding  that 
the  union's  conduct  was  allowable  under 
existing  law  as  being  within  its  rights 
to  regulate  internal  discipline. 

My  question  is.:  If  those  were  the  facts 
and  the  worker  was  prohibited  from  as- 
serting his  honest  judgment  as  a  free 
American  about  the  decertification  of  this 
union  as  the  representative  of  the  work- 
ers, what  happens  to  the  freedoms  of 
American  workers? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  freedoms  are 
destroyed  by  the  rule  of  conformity. 
Once  a  worker  gets  in  the  union  he  has 
to  conform;  otherwise,  he  will  be  ex- 
pelled. He  will  not  be  able  to  work. 
That  is  the  power  they  have.  They  have 
the  power  of  economic  life  and  death. 

Under  that  ruling  they  have  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  a  man's  earnings, 
whether  he  can  work  and  earn  a  liveli- 
hood; if  they  once  expel  him  from  the 
union,  the  man  Is  out  of  a  job.  Under 
that  ruling,  he  must  conform  when  he 
becomes  a  member;  otherwise,  he  can  be 
expelled.  He  could  not  object  to  the  way 
his  money  was  used;  he  could  not  object 
to  the  use  of  his  contributions  for  the 
benefit  of  a  political  candidate  he  op- 
posed. The  union  could  take  his  money 
and  do  anything  it  pleased  with  it. 

Under  that  ruling,  if  he  protested,  he 
could  be  disciplined  to  the  extent  of  ex- 
pulsion. The  union  could  expel  him,  and 
he  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  work. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield,  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  next  case  is  the 
Wisconsin  Motors  Corp.  case.  Local  283 
of  the  United  Auto  Workers  had  a  labor 
contract  with  the  Wisconsin  Motor  Co. 
The  vmion  maintained  a  requirement 
that  members  would  be  fined  or  expelled 
for  exceeding  the  production  quotas  es- 
tablished by  the  union.  In  other  words, 
the  union  decided  how  much  a  worker 
would  be  allowed  to  produce;  and  if  he 
produced  more  than  the  quota,  he  would 
be  subject  to  fine  or  expulsion. 

Several  members  who  exceeded  the 
quotas  were  fined  up  to  $100  and  were 
sued  by  the  union  for  the  payment  of  the 
fines.  The  members  filed  charges  with 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
claiming  that  the  fines  restrained  and 
coerced  them  in  the  exercise  of  their 
rights  to  engage  in  concerted  activities. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
dismissed  the  charges.  It  held  that  the 
union's  conduct  was  permitted  by  a  pro- 
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vlso,  section  8(b)(1)(a),  which  allowed 
the  union  the  right  to  prescribe  its  own 
rules  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  or 
retention  of  membership.  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  reasoned  that 
fines  imposed  for  exceeding  unit  produc- 
tion quotas  concerned  matters  affecting 
individuals  as  union  members  rather 
than  as  employees  and  were,  therefore, 
lawful. 

With  that  premise,  my  question  is: 
What  happens  to  the  liberty  of  the  Amer- 
ican worker  who  believes  that  his  pro- 
ductive capacity  is  far  greater  than  the 
union  allows  him  to  exercise,  and 
through  which  expanded  production  ac- 
tivity his  income  would  be  increased? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  He  is  put  in  a 
straitjacket  for  the  sake  of  uniformity; 
therefore,  his  potentials  for  success  and 
advancement  are  restricted.  Thus, 
again,  his  liberty  is  limited  and  his  free- 
dom restricted.  For  him  to  expand  them 
may  work  adversely  to  his  interests  and 
welfare. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  for  some 
questions  along  the  line  of  the  colloquy 
in  which  he  has  engaged  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield, 
provided  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  on  the  13th  day  of 
September,  1965 — that  Is,  last  month — 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh 
Circuit  held  in  the  AUis-Chalmers  Co. 
case  that,  although  a  minority  of  the 
membership  of  the  union  covered  by  the 
compulsory  unionism  contract  there  in- 
volved disapproved  of  a  strike  which  had 
been  called  by  the  union,  and  desired  to 
continue  to  work  at  the  plant  in  order 
to  earn  a  livelihood  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  that  minority  could  be 
denied  such  right  by  the  union  and  could 
be  fined  by  the  union  for  crossing  the 
picket  line  and  refusing  to  participate 
in  the  concerted  activities  of  the  union 
incidental  to  the  strike? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  the  fruit 
of  excessive  or  exorbitant  power.  In  my 
judgment,  too  much  power  is  given  to  the 
unions.  By  taking  away  the  protections 
provided  by  the  law  as  it  exists  today, 
the  freedom  the  workers  already  have 
would  be  further  diminished.  Even 
when  they  are  members  of  a  union  and 
work  under  union  shop  contracts,  they 
may  be  in  the  union  but  not  have  their 
freedom.  Their  freedom  and  liberty  are 
already  diminished. 

By  the  pending  legislation  it  is  pro- 
Posed  to  compel  them  to  be  subjected  to 
a  further  diminution  of  freedom  and  to  a 
greater  restriction  of  their  activities. 
That  is  foreign  to  everything  that  Amer- 
ica has  always  stood  for  and  is  foreign 
to  the  ideals  and  principles  upon  which 
our  liberties  rest. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that,  when  Congress 
passed  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  1947,  it 
showed  a  clear  intent,  in  section  7,  to 
give  to  every  person  who  has  to  earn  his 
living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  the  choice 
either  to  join  or  refrain  from  joining 


a  labor  organization  and  the  choice,  in 
case  he  was  a  member  of  a  labor  orga- 
nization, either  to  participate  or  to  re- 
frain from  participating  in  the  concerted 
activities  of  the  union? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  absolutely 
true,  but  it  is  not  the  way  the  law  oper- 
ates today.  The  decisions  are  contrary 
to  the  clear  intent  of  the  statute. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that,  by  enacting 
section  8  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and 
providing  therein  that  it  would  be  an 
unfair  labor  practice  for  a  union  to  re- 
strain or  coerce  an  employee  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  rights  under  section  7  of  the 
Taft-Hartley,  Congress  thereby  under- 
took to  impose  a  sanction  on  union  con- 
duct which  sought  to  deprive  a  person  of 
his  right  either  to  participate  or  to  re- 
frain from  participating  in  union  activi- 
ties? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  absolutely 
conect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  section  9  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  provide  that  employ- 
ees, even  though  they  are  union  mem- 
bers, shall  have  the  right  to  file  with 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  a 
decertification  petition  or  a  deauthoriza- 
tion  petition,  and  ask  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  hold  an  election 
to  determine  whether  the  majority  of  the 
employees  in  the  collective  bargaining 
unit  still  wish  to  recognize  the  union  as 
their  bargaining  agent,  or  whether  the 
majority  of  the  employees  wish  the  union 
to  have  the  power  to  enter  into  a  com- 
pulsoi-y  union  agreement? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct. 
Today,  however,  it  is  highly  dangerous 
for  employees  to  do  that.  Today,  an  em- 
ployee places  his  job  in  peril  if  he  under- 
takes-to  question  the  continuation  of  a 
vmion  to  v/hich  he  objects. 

In  other  words,  we  have  a  situation  in 
which  the  union  leadership  becomes  cor- 
rupt. The  membership,  or  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  union  membership,  reach 
the  conclusion  that  they  would  like  to 
deauthorize  that  union  and  perhaps  join 
a  good  union.  However,  they  are  more  or 
less  imprisoned.  They  are  unable  to 
doit. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  does  not 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  interpret  the 
provisions  of  sections  8  and  9  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  as  authorizing  employees  to 
file  decertification  petition  or  deauthori- 
zation  petitions,  without  fear  of  any 
punishment  whatsoever  for  so  doing? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that,  on  the  25th  day  of 
August  1965 — approximately  6  weeks 
ago — the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  in  a  imanimous  opinion  in  the 
Richard  C.  Price  case,  held  that  a  union 
could  penalize  and  punish  employees  11 
they  exercised  the  legal  right  conferred 
upon  them  by  section  9  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  and  filed  a  decertification  or 
deauthorization  petition? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  would  also  say  that,  in  my 
judgment,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  in  Its  decisions  has  quite  often 


failed  to  follow  either  the  letter  or  spirit 
of  the  labor  laws. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  It  Is 
a  most  astounding  legal  proposition  to 
say  that  a  union,  by  adopting  a  bylaw, 
can  set  aside  and  nullify  an  act  of  Con- 
gress and  punish  a  man  for  exercising 
a  right  which  an  act  of  Congress  vests 
in  him? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor because  he  is  pointing  out  some  of 
the  perils  which  exist  and  which  we  are 
asked  to  augment  and  implement  by  this 
legislation. 

We  would  be  making  It  most  perilous 
for  the  individual.  We  would  be  destroy- 
ing a  great  measure  of  his  freedom.  We 
would  be  strengthening.  Increasing,  and 
augmenting  the  power  of  some  union 
officials  who  are  today  unworthy  of  the 
power  that  they  possess. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  good 
labor  leaders.  However,  as  I  tried  to 
point  out,  the  law  which  we  are  asked  to 
pass  would  confer  upon  the  dishonest 
and  crooked  labor  leaders  the  same  au- 
thority that  would  be  conferred  upon  the 
labor  leaders  who  possess  integrity  and 
principle. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  ti-ue  that  the 
proposal  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  is  a  proposal  to  author- 
ize the  establishment  of  compulsory 
unionism  in  the  19  States  which  do  not 
favor  compulsory  unionism,  and  that  it 
would  not  only  result  in  giving  to  good 
unions  the  power  to  obtain  members  by 
compulsion  but  it  would  also  result  in 
vesting  in  bad  labor  unions  tlie  power  to 
obtain  members  by  compulsion? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  exactly 
what  I  have  been  emphasizing.  No 
Senator  can  deny  that  that  would  be  a 
consequence  of  our  action.  We  cannot 
deny  it  and  say,  "We  just  want  to  get 
them  in  the  gooci  unions.  We  will  make 
them  join  if  they  want  to  work."  The 
labor  leaders  of  a  bad  union,  who  are 
crooked  and  dishonest  and  operate  the 
union  for  their  own  selfish  benefit — such 
as  in  the  case  which  I  illustrated  here — 
can  compel  them  to  join  their  union. 
They  have  no  choice.  They  must  pay 
tribute  to  the  crooked  and  to  the  wicked. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  does  not 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  know  that 
the  very  largest  union  in  the  United 
States  today,  the  union  with  the  largest 
financial  resources  and  the  most  mem- 
bers— the  Teamsters  Union — now  has  as 
its  president  a  man  who  has  been  con- 
victed in  two  cases  of  violating  the  laws 
of  his  country,  and  that  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  could 
result  in  compelling  men  in  19  States 
who  abhor  the  acts  of  the  president  of 
the  Teamsters  to  make  contributions  of 
union  dues  to  be  used  in  paying  his  sal- 
ary? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  have  emphasized  that  and  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  there  are  three  mil- 
lion members  In  the  union.  We  Investi- 
gated and  found  the  union  to  be  under 
corrupt  leadership.  Some  of  those  mem- 
bers still  have  the  same  corrupt  leader- 
ship. The  union  leadership  possesses  the 
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same  control  and  authority  that  they  had 
at  the  time  of  the  Investigation. 

One  might  ask,  "Why  does  labor  not 
clean  up  the  situation?"  The  AFL-CIO 
cannot  clean  it  up.  The  leaders  are  still 
there.  They  have  been  expelled  from 
the  AFL-CIO.  but  they  are  still  carrying 
on  their  various  activities  and  still  pos- 
sess the  same  power  and  are  still  cor- 
rupt. They  are  still  carrying  on  their 
activities  against  the  union  members  and 
would  carry  on  their  activities  against 
others  who  would  be  compelled  to  join 
the  union  if  this  law  were  enacted. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
l^enator  from  Arkansas  if,  during  the 
ctJCirse  of  the  investigation  conducted  by 
Khe  select  committee  of  which  he  was 
chairman,  and  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
it  was  not  revealed  that  one  of  the  larger 
unions  of  the  Nation — namely,  the  oper- 
ating engineers — had  a  constitution 
vmder  which  more  than  half  their  mem- 
bers were  denied  the  right  to  vote  in  the 
election  of  union  officials  and  in  the  con- 
duct of  union  affairs? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  Approximately  25  percent  or 
less  were  permitted  to  vote.  The  other 
members  had  no  authority  or  voice. 
They  were  denied  the  right  to  vote.  Yet 
they  had  to  pay  dues  to  support  the 
union  or  to  obtain  or  hold  a  job. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  if,  as  a  result  of 
the  revelations  made  by  the  select  com- 
mittee of  which  he  was  a  chairman.  Con- 
gress did  not  enact  what  Is  known  as 
the  Labor  Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1959? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  Congress  did  enact  such  a  law. 
I  never  did  think  that  the  law  was  strong 
enough.  I  believe  that  has  been  demon- 
strated. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  act  provided  In  one 
section  that  every  union  member  should 
have  certain  rights,  which  rights  were 
designated  as  the  bill  of  rights;  and 
among  such  rights  was  the  right  of  a 
union  member  to  vote  in  union  elections 
and  have  his  vote  counted. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  We  placed  in  title  I  of  that  bill 
a  provision  which  is  known  as  the  bill  of 
rights  of  working  people. 

The  only  trouble  was  that  the  section 
which  set  forth  the  rights  that  workers 
should  have  was  not  as  strong  as  I 
thought  it  should  be.  However,  that  was 
a  compromise  provision  that  was  finally 
agreed  to.  We  failed  to  set  up  the 
machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  those 
rights. 

Mr.  President.  I  propose,  if  the  mo- 
tion to  take  up  this  bill  prevails,  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  put  teeth  into  that 
law  and  give  the  working  people  the  tools 
with  which  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  corruption  and  oppression  to  which 
some  members  are  subjected,  as  revealed 
by  our  hearings. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  one 
of  the  provisions  of  that  1959  act  did  not 
authorize  the  Depai'tment  of  Labor,  in 
contested  elections,  to  count  the  votes 
instead  of  accepting  as  final  the  count 
of  the  votes  by  union  officials? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  if  there  was  not  an  election 
held  last  year  in  the  electrical  workers 
imion,  and  if  those  who  were  given 
authority  by  the  union  oflficers  or  the 
union  convention  to  count  the  votes  did 
not  report  that  the  former  president, 
James  B.  Carey,  had  been  reelected  by  a 
majority  of  approximately  2,300  votes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  They  reported  that 
Jim  Carey  was  elected  by  a  majority. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  if,  when  the  Department  of 
Labor  recounted  the  votes,  it  did  not  find 
that,  instead  of  being  elected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  2,300  votes,  James  B.  Carey  had 
been  defeated  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  23,000  votes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator  Is  correct.  There  was  quite  a  dif- 
ference between  the  two  figures. 

I  am  persuaded  that  this  is  not  the 
first  instance  in  which  votes  have  been 
miscounted  in  order  to  keep  in  power  the 
present  imion  officials.  This  is  only  one 
instance  in  which  they  were  caught. 
They  would  not  have  been  caught  In 
this  instance  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
act  to  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
has  referred,  which  was  passed  as  a 
result  of  the  disclosures  made  in  the 
course  of  our  hearings. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  Congress  should  not, 
by  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  or  by  any  other  legislative 
act,  say  to  the  American  worker  that  he 
must  join,  or  support  by  the  payment  of 
dues,  any  union  which  would  miscount 
25,000  votes  in  an  effort  to  keep  one  group 
of  officers  in  power,  and  thus  thwart  the 
will  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  union 
membership  as  expressed  in  an  election? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  say  that,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
should  say  they  should  be  compelled  to 
join  a  union  whose  officers  s^eal  $4  mil- 
lion of  the  welfare  fund  and  divert  it  to 
their  own  enrichment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  a  good  union — 
that  is,  a  union  which  is  operated  for  the 
benefit  of  its  members — <loes  not  need 
compulsory  unionism  in  order  to  obtain 
members,  and  that  a  bad  union  should 
not  have  compulsory  unionism  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  me  repeat,  as 
I  stated  in  my  prepared  remarks:  Are 
we  going  to  substitute  force  for  persua- 
sion?   The  issue  is  just  that  simple. 

Unionism  has  been  established  in  this 
country  for  many  years.  It  has  been 
given  protection,  support,  and  even  priv- 
ileges by  the  Congress  and  the  laws  of 
the  land,  privileges  denied  to  other 
organizations,  privileges  far  In  excess  of 
those  accorded  to  others. 

With  the  great  resources  the  unions 
possess  to  disseminate  information  to 
workers  throughout  the  country,  they 
should  be  able  to  rely  upon  their  powers 
of  persuasion.  They  are  at  no  disad- 
vantage. They  are  not  handicapped. 
They  can  show  the  cold  facts,  and  if  they 
are  of  benefit  to  workers,  and  can  so  con- 
vince the  workers,  the  workers  will  want 
to  join  the  union.    If  they  are  not,  in 


those  areas  where  they  have  not  con- 
vinced them,  they  now  come  in  and  say, 
"We  want  to  force  them  to  join." 

I  do  not  believe  persuasion  should  be 
dethroned.  It  should  be  maintained.  It 
should  be  preserved  as  the  force  or  the 
means  by  which  people  are  induced  to 
join  organizations. 

When  we  go  so  far  as  to  force  people 
to  join  organizations  for  the  sake  of  con- 
formity, we  might  as  well — and  it  would 
be  no  more  violation  of  a  personal  right 
or  of  a  civil  right  than  what  is  urged 
here — force  a  man  to  vote  Democrat  or 
vote  Republican  because  he  gets  the 
benefit  of  government,  as  to  force  him 
to  pay  dues  to  a  corrupt  labor  union  for 
the  privilege  of  earning  the  bread  of  life. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  many  orga- 
nizations such  as  churches  and  civic, 
fraternal,  and  political  organizations 
confer  great  benefits  upon  society? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  does  not  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  our  customs 
and  our  laws  require  churches  and  civic, 
fraternal,  and  political  organizations  to 
obtain  their  members  by  voluntary  per- 
suasion? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  They  do.  And  that 
is  right.  When  a  labor  union  does  not 
have  the  merit  to  make  an  appeal  to  a 
worker  on  the  basis  of  that  which  is  right 
and  just  and  that  which  is  fair  to  society, 
to  the  employer,  and  to  the  worker,  and 
win  support,  it  certainly  should  not  de- 
volve upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  upon  Goverrunent,  to  step  in  and 
compel  membership  by  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  there  is  nothing  un- 
just or  antiunion  in  saying  to  a  union 
that  It  shall  obtain  its  members  in  ex- 
actly the  same  fashion  in  which  churches 
and  civic,  fraternal,  and  political  orga- 
nizations obtain  theirs? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Unions  should  have 
no  more  compulsory  powers  than  any 
other  voluntary  organization.  They 
should  be  voluntary.  They  should  have 
all  the  privileges  of  a  voluntary  orga- 
nization, but  they  should  not  be  vested 
with  powers  that  are  foreign  to  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  volimtary  action. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  the  Senator  not  aware 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  among  us  those 
who  seek  to  justify  compulsory  unionism 
and  the  destruction  of  individual  free- 
dom which  compulsory  unionism  occa- 
sions by  saying  that.  In  its  absence,  there 
will  be  free  riders? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  But  as  I  have  pointed  out,  they 
have  the  free  riders  because  they  asked 
for  them.  They  asked  for  collective  bar- 
gaining rights  and  bargaining  powers 
over  all  workers  in  a  collective  bargain- 
ing unit.  They  sought  the  free  riders. 
In  fact,  instead  of  being  free  riders,  they 
are  actually  captives.  That  Is  what  it 
amounts  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  "free  rider" 
argument  come  down  to  saying  to  a  man, 
"You  must  ride  in  this  taxicab,  even 
though  you  do  not  want  to  go  to  the 
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destination  to  which  the  taxicab  Is  car- 
rying you,  and  even  though  you  have 
no  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  driver 
of  the  taxicab  to  get  you  there  safely"? 
In  any  event,  is  there  not  as  much  jus- 
tification for  that  kind  of  free  ride  as 
there  is  for  saying  to  a  man,  "You  must 
join  this  union,  although  you  disapprove 
Its  political  activities,  its  social  propa- 
ganda, and  its  leadership;  you  must  join 
this  imion,  even  though  you  do  not  want 
this  country  to  go  to  the  destination  to 
which  the  particular  union  v/ants  to 
carry  it,  and  even  though  you  have  no 
confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  per- 
sons operating  the  union"? 

Is  not  that  what  the  "free  rider"  argu- 
ment amounts  to? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Very  much  so,  as 
I  have  tried  to  demonstrate  over  and 
over  in  my  remarks  today.  We  carmot 
associate  compulsion  with  freedom. 
They  do  not  mix.  If  people  are  com- 
pelled to  do  something  in  matters  with 
respect  to  which  they  have  an  inherent 
right  of  choice,  a  God-given  right  of 
choice,  if  they  are  compelled  by  law  to  do 
something  which  Invades  their  freedom, 
which  destroys  their  freedom,  limits  it, 
or  restrains  it,  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
principles  of  liberty. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  the  whole  teach- 
ing of  the  Bible,  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  that  man  is  a  free  agent  who  has 
a  right  to  make  his  own  choices  for  good 
or  for  evil? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  Is  inherent 
in  the  doctrine  of  religion  in  which  the 
Senator  and  I  believe. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  inherent  in 
that  doctrine  that  a  man  can  act  wisely 
or  foolishly,  righteously  or  uru-ighteously, 
according  to  his  own  free  choice? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  I  recall  the 
Scriptures,  among  the  virgins  some  were 
wise  and  some  were  foolish.  That  was 
by  reason  of  choice  and  not  compiUslon, 
I  assume. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that,  under  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible,  a  man  should  not 
even  be  made  to  go  to  heaven  against  his 
will? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  will  be  forced  to  go  to  heaven, 
and  he  should  not  be  forced  to  go  to  the 
other  place;  and  he  will  not,  if  he  has 
made  the  right  choices.  If  he  does  not 
make  the  right  choices,  he  may. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  the  good  Lord  gives 
him  the  liberty  of  making  those  choices. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  He  gives  him  the 
choice. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  He  puts  men  under  no 
compulsion  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  except  by  freedom  of  choice. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Highest  Au- 
thority of  divine  power  did  not  use  com- 
pulsion, and  He  has  not  prescribed  com- 
pulsion, but  has  made  man  a  free  agent 
to  choose  the  course  of  his  destiny. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
book  written  by  the  Reverend  Edward  A. 
Keller,  entitled  "The  Case  for  Right  To 
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Work  Laws."  In  his  book  he  quotes  from 
a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Otten  to  be  re- 
lieved of  his  membership  in  a  union  be- 
cause of  his  religious  beliefs.  In  his 
letter  Mr.  Otten  quoted  from  n  Corin- 
thians, chapter  vi,  verse  14: 

Be  not  diversely  yoked  with  unbelievers; 
for  what  participation  is  tliere  between  riglit- 
eousness  and  lawlessness?  or  what  fellowship 
of  light  with  darkness? 

Then  he  says: 

Therefore,  according  to  the  Scriptures  one 
feels  that  he  must  do  the  will  of  God.  As  I 
stated  before,  one  cannot  link  himself  with 
unbelievers.  In  unions,  or  other  organiza- 
tions, there  are  many  believers  in  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  many  imbelievers,  so  if  there  are 
unbelievers  we  cannot  link  with  them.  So, 
therefore,  we  must  separate  ovirselves  from 
all  organizations.  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Doyle,  if  you 
can  gracioiisly  exempt  me  from  becoming  a 
member  of  your  trade  union  on  these 
grounds?  We  are  not  opposed  to  paying  any 
equivalent  of  dues  to  a  charitable  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  American  Red  Cross  or  a 
local  hospital,  other  than  union  purposes. 

That  quotation  from  the  Scriptures  es- 
tablishes the  principle  that  the  right  of 
association  is  sacred,  and  one  of  the 
natural  rights  of  man.  Man  has  the 
right  to  associate  with  whom  he  pleases, 
or  to  dissociate  himself.  He  should  not 
be  compelled  to  accept  associations 
which  do  not  conform  with  his  conscien- 
tious concept  of  life. 

Now  I  wish  to  go  a  step  further 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  me  interject 
that  I  wholeheartedly  agi-ee  with  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
said. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  moment  ago  I  dis- 
cussed two  cases  that  came  before  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  I  wish 
again  to  identify  them.  One  was  the 
Tawas  Tube  Products  case,  decided  In 
1965,  which  held  that  when  the  member 
of  a  labor  imion  sought  to  get  decertifi- 
cation at  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
union,  he  was  committing  a  transgres- 
sion against  the  union  and  subjecting 
himself  to  whatever  fine  or  disciplinary 
action  the  union  might  take  under  Its 
bylaws. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  May  I  inter- 
ject  

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  second  case  in- 
volved the  Wisconsin  Motors  Corp.,  de- 
cided in  1964  by  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board.  In  that  case  the  worker, 
a  member  of  the  union,  was  expelled  be- 
cause he  produced  more  than  the  union 
said  he  was  allowed  to  produce.  There 
we  have  another  example  of  the  tmlon 
dominating  the  free  choice  of  a  worker. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor, because  he  is  giving  concrete  ex- 
amples of  the  monopolistic  powers  to 
which  I  have  referred  In  the  course  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  what  prompt- 
ed me  to  intervene. 

Now  we  come  to  a  third  case,  which 
deals  with  the  crossing  of  a  picket  line, 
such  as  was  discussed  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin].  This 
is  the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co. 
case,  which  was  also  decided  in  1964. 
The  UAW  fined  several  of  Its  members 
for  crossing  the  union's  picket  line  dur- 
ing a  strike,  claiming  that  such  cross- 


ing was  in  violation  of  the  union's  con- 
stitution and  bylaws,  relying  upon  the 
Wisconsin  Motors  case,  which  was  the 
case  in  which  the  worker  exceeded  his 
production  assigmnent.  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  ruled  that  this 
was  a  matter  of  legitimate  concern  to  the 
union,  as  it  involved  the  loyalty  of  Its 
members  during  a  time  of  crisis. 

Therefore,  I  point  out,  first,  that,  if  we 
participate  in  a  movement  to  decertify 
the  union,  we  are  a  transgressor;  second, 
if  we  exceed  the  production  formula 
established  by  the  imion,  we  are  a  vio- 
lator of  its  laws  and,  therefore,  subject 
to  fines  and  expulsion;  third.  If  we  cross 
a  picket  line,  wishing  to  work  In  order 
to  maintain  ourselves  and  our  families, 
we  likewise  become  a  transgressor  and 
are  subject  to  disciplinary  action. 

I  summarize  by  asking  the  question: 
What  becomes  of  the  great  freedom 
v^hich  Is  proclaimed  by  the  goddess  of 
liberty  on  our  courthouses,  and  on  our 
other  public  buildings,  and  the  claim 
that  the  great  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress made  in  the  United  States  has  been 
the  consequence  of  each  Individual  being 
allowed  to  exercise  his  mental  capacity 
and  his  manual  capacity? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  His  freedom  has 
been  subrogated  to  monopolistic  power 
in  each  of  the  instances  the  Senator  has 
described.  He  is  compelled  to  become 
subservient  and  obedient  to  the  will  of  an 
organization  which  chooses  to  deny  him 
the  freedoms  which  he  would  like  to 
exercise. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  moment  now,  I  should  like  to  pass  on 
to  another  subject.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  newspaper  article  published  in  the 
Lima,  Ohio,  News,  of  May  5,  1963,  re- 
porting on  a  stor3»  from  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
where  a  court  fined  a  woman  for  going 
to  church,  thereby  falling  to  attend  a 
union  meeting.  The  meeting  was  held 
on  a  Sunday  morning.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  union,  but  she  decided  to  go  to 
church  in  preference  to  going  to  the 
meeting.  She  had  been  fined  by  the 
union  and  the  fine  of  the  union  was  sus- 
tained by  the  court  which  also  fined  her. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Court  Fines  Woman  for  GoIng  to  Chttrch, 
Missing  Union  MEirnNcs 

MiLWAXTKEE,  Wis. — Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Ben- 
son said  Friday  she  wanted  to  find  someone 
who  cares  about  her  right  to  worship  instead 
of  attending  union  meetings  on  Sunday 
mornings. 

"I  thought  the  Constitution  gave  us  the 
right  of  freedom  of  worship,"  she  said.  "I 
Just  wish  I  could  find  someone  who  cares, 
who  is  willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  in 
this." 

Mrs.  Benson  paid  $10.40  in  county  court 
Thursday  for  going  to  church  instead  of 
union  meetings. 

In  a  pretrial  hearing.  Judge  Robert  Miech 
decreed  she  must  pay  a  $5  fine  to  the  union 
and  $5.40  in  court  costs  for  admittedly  not 
complying  with  union  bylaws  that  provided 
any  member  that  misses  three  of  five  meet- 
ings be  fined.  The  union  brought  suit 
against  Mrs.  Benson  when  she  balked  at  pay- 
ing the  fine. 
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"The  vinion  meetings  come  on  Sunday 
morning  exactlv  Ht  my  ciiurch  time."  she 
said.  'I've  told  them  (the  union)  over  and 
over  again  that  I  will  never  go  to  their  meet- 
ings as  long  as  they  are  on  Sunday."  she 
said. 

"And  I  Etlll  won't." 

Judge  Miech  said  her  reason  for  missing 
the  meetings  was  praiseworthy.  But  he  said 
past  court  decisions  made  it  clear  that  the 
United  Papermakers,  and  Paperworkers  Local 
356.  had  the  power  to  assess  the  fines. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  the  Senntcr  from  Arkansas  what 
becomes  of  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Constitution? 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.     In    other    words. 

what  ha-jnened  to  her  religious  freedom? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     The  Senator  is  cor- 

i-ect— what   happened    to   her   religious 

freedom?     Thr.t  is  what  I  speak  of. 

So  then,  under  this  beneficence  of 
the  Govornment  declaring  that.  "We  will 
help  you  b'jt  we  will  help  you  only  if 
you  surrender  your  freedom  and  your 
liberties."  is  exactly  such  a  situation  we 
could  be  in. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  exactly  as 
I  see  it,  too. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  valuable  contribution 
to  this  debate,  and  also  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  ErvinI. 

Mr  President,  I  should  like  to  em- 
phasize what  I  have  said  with  respect 
to  the  destruction  of  freedom  by  having 
printed  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  the 
decisions  in  two  court  cases;  one  is  a 
statement  made  by  Judge  Carter  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
in  the  case  of  Hanson  against  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Co..  decided  July  1, 
1953:  and  a  later  case,  that  of  Looper 
against  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida 
Railwpy  Co..  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  tlie  State  of  Georgia  in  April 
1957.  I  ask  unanimous  consentto  have 
these  two  excerpts  printed  In  trfie  Rec- 
ord, in  order  to  show  the  \iewp^nts  and 
comments  of  these  two  d'.stingulshed 
couits  with  respect  to  freedom  of  the 
individual. 

Tncre  being  no  objection,  the  two  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

II.^NSo^J   •■.  Un'on  Pacific  R.Mi.r.oAO  Co. 
(Statement  by  Judpe  Carter  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Nebraska ) 
ir    an    employee    is    compelled    to    Join    a 
umon  against  his  will  in  order  to  continue  in 
his  emp'.ovment,  he  not  onlv  pays  ills  share 
of     the     ccet     of     the     union's     bargaining 
processes,   but   l.e   is   compelled   to   support 
many    otlier    principles,    policies,    programs, 
and  activities  to  which  lie  may  not  subsorltae. 
Some  unions  support  a  form  of  life  insurance 
whicli  pj.ys  deatii  benefits;   some  support  a 
welfare  fu:.d  for  the  benefit  of  needy  mem- 
bers.   Some  unions  maintain  a  strike  fund  to 
protect  employees  wlien  on  strike,  some  es- 
tiibll^h  funds  to  be  used  in  the  furtherance 
of  economic  and  pollUcal  principles  in  which 
an  employee  may   have  no  contidence.     In 
some     instances     compulsory     membership 
would  compel  support,  financial  and  other- 
wise,  of   policies  which  an  employee  might 
deem  objectionable  from  the  standpoint  of 
free  government  and  the  liberties  of  the  in- 
dividual under  it.    An  employee  may  neither 
desire  the  benefits  of  such  programs  nor  de- 
sire to  contribute  to  their  support.    He  may 
object  to  certain  programs  and  activities  of 
the  union  for  reasons  of  his  own  and.  con- 


sequently, not  desire  to  contribute  to  their 
promulgut:on.     To  compel  any  employee  to 
make    Involuntary    contributions    from    his 
compensattou  for  such  purpose  is  a  taking 
of  his  prop?rty  \vithout  due  process  of  law. 
We  have  prided  ourselves  In  this  country 
m  the  rif?hts  of  free  speech  rnd  free  thought, 
rights  which  have  been  guaranteed  to  us  by 
constitutional    provision.      Compulsory    un- 
ionism Infringes  upon  these  rights  and  often 
encroaches  upon  the  right  of  an  individual 
to  be  free  from  coercion  by  others.    To  com- 
pel him  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  eco- 
nomic  or   political   programs  adopted  by   a 
union,  which  may  be  abhorrent  to  him,  is  as 
constitutionally  wrong  as  If  similar  programs 
were  compelled  by  the  employer.    The  fifth 
amendment  protects  against  the  forced  ap- 
propriation of  one's  property  for  the  support 
of  ideals  which  he  may  desire  to  oppose.  The 
right  to  work  and  to  be  compensated  there- 
for is  a  fundamental  principle  in  our  demo- 
cratic    thinking.       To     force     contributions 
against  one's  will  In  the  manner  here  em- 
ployed  Is   a   violation   of   his    fundamental 
rlehta  and  privileges.    It  is  a  violation  of  'nor 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  with- 
out due  process  of  law.'  contained  In  the  fifth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.     Constitutional   guamntrcs   exist   In 
fair  we-ith?r  and  In  foul.    They  may  be  as- 
serted by  the  minority  against  the  majority, 
and  by  the  individual  even  against  the  power 
of  government.     They  may   be  asserted   by 
an  cmplovee  against  his  employer  or  a  labor 
union,  orboth.    An  employee  not  only  has  a 
right   to  work,   but  he  has  the  guaranteed 
right  to  have  his  earnings  protected  against 
confiscation  against  his  will.    Forcing  an  em- 
ployee to  Join  a  union  and  to  compel  him  to 
financially  support  principles,  projects,  poli- 
cies, or  programs  In  which  he  does  not  be- 
lieve and  does  not  want,  is  clearly  a  taking  of 
his  propertv  without  due  process. 

If  this  be  true,  the  constitutional  provision 
here  questioned  is  declaratory  of  the  rights 
guarautopd  to  plaintiffs  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and.  consequently. 
Is  not  subject  to  the  attack  made  upon  It  by 
these  defendants. 


presentation  are  in  keeping  v;ith  his  cus- 
tom. They  have  been  quite  helpful  and 
a  valuable  contribution  to  this  debate.  I 
commend  him  and  applaud  him  highly. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi. 


That  moneys  collected  from  employees  cov- 
ered by  compulsory  union  memb?rsiiip  con- 
tracts* have  Indeed  been  used  by  the  union 
cacials  to  support  ideological  and  political 
doctrines  ;uid  candldate-s  that  the  emp'.oyees 
themselves  were  oppocec  to  was  clearly  es- 
tablished m  the  case  of  Loorrr  v.  Georgia 
Southern  &  Florida  Railway  Co.,  19685  C.J. 
4.  decided  April  1957. 

The  Si'.preme  Court  of  the  St^^.te  of  Georgia 
In  its  decision  in  that  cnse  held  such  ex- 
penditures to  be  in  violation  of  the  rights  of 
the  union  members.  In  its  decision,  tlie 
court  st.ited : 

"We  do  not  believe  one  can  coiistltutlon- 
r.lly  be  comnelled  to  contribute  money  to 
support  Ideas,  politics,  and  candidates  which 
he  opposes.  We  believe  his  right  to  immu- 
nity from  such  exactions  is  superior  to  any 
claim  the  union  can  make  upon  him." 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.    Mr.   President.  I 
close  with  the  observation  that  I  shall 
speak  again  on  the  pending  motion  un- 
less it  is  withdrawn  or  otherwise  removed 
from  the^ending  business. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  highly  commend  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  for  a  very  fine 
and  outstanding  presentation  of  many  of 
the  major  questions  involved  in  the  pend- 
ing question.     His  logical  analysis  and 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  pas.>ed,  without  amendment, 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  106)  to 
allow  the  showing  in  the  United  States 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
film  "John  F.  Kennedy— Years  of  Light- 
ning, Day  of  Drums." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  32)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  consti-uct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
southern  Nevada  water  project,  Nevada, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1805)  to 
amend  section  5899  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  permanent  au- 
thority under  which  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers in  the  grade  of  captain  shall  be 
eligible  for  consideration  for  promotion 
when  their  running  mates  are  eligible 
for  consideration  for  promotion. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following  bills 
of  the  House : 

H.R.  5571.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of  in- 
centive pay  for  submarine  duty  to  personnel 
qualified  In  submarines  attached  to  staffs  of 
submarine  o|>eratlonal  commanders;  and 

H.R.  7484.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant general  or  vice  admiral  of  officers  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  while  serving 
as  Surgeons  General. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (K.R. 
8310)  to  amend  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act  to  assist  in  providing  mere 
flexibility  in  the  financing  and  adminis- 
tration of  State  rehabilitation  programs, 
and  to  assist  in  the  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  services  and  facilities  pro- 
vided under  such  programs,  particularly 
for  the  mentally  retarded  and  other 
groups  presenting  special  vocational  re- 
habilitation problems,  and  for  other  pui'- 
poses;  asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Powell, 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr. 
Sickles,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Carey,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Ayres,  Mr.  Qun, 
Mr.  Griffin,  and  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bUl  (HJl.  2303)  for 
the  relief  of  Ernest  J.  Carlin,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  armounced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
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the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2232)  to  amend  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  a  loan  service  of  captioned  films 
for  the  deaf,"  approved  September  2, 
1958,  as  amended,  in  order  to  further 
provide  for  a  loan  service  of  educational 
media  for  the  deaf,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  2303)  for  the  relief  of 
Ei'nest  J.  Carlin,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14(b)  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  703(b)  of  the  La- 
bor-Management Reporting  Act  of  1959 
and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  section 
8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  take  up  my  prepared  remarks,  I 
wish  to  give  an  answer  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  who  just  asked  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McCLELLAN]  about  a  violation  of  the  1st 
amendment,  the  5th  amendment,  and 
the  14th  amendment,  in  compulsory 
union  shop  requirements. 

That  question,  fortunately,  was  an- 
swered by  our  Supreme  Court  4  years  ago 
in  the  Street  case,  in  which  the  Court 
held  that  every  requirement  by  Federal 
law  of  the  type  mentioned  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  is  illegal. 

I  shall  later  quote  extensively  from 
that  decision,  and  also  from  the  decision 
of  Mr.  Justice  Black  in  that  case. 

There  was  a  5-to-4  decision  that  up- 
held a  narrow  interpretation  of  one  pro- 
vision of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  Mr. 
Justice  Black  rendered  a  long  opinion, 
which  I  shall  read,  in  wliich  he  chal- 
lenged the  majority  decision. 

In  the  case  of  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  v.  Street,  376  U.S.  740, 
the  Supreme  Court  reiterated  the  inter- 
pretation of  Hanson.  This  bill  is  based 
on  the  Hanson  ca^e,  and  I  shall  discuss 
it.  That  case  was  entirely  different  from 
what  we  have  here,  and  I  shall  show 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  while 
the  Court  held  the  Hanson  case  to  be 
legal  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  it 
would,  by  the  same  reasoning,  have  to 
declare  this  bill  to  be  illegal  and  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Here  is  what  the  Supreme  Court  said 
In  the  Street  case: 

All  that  was  held  in  Hanson  was  that  sec- 
tion 2,  Eleventh,  was  constitutional  In  Its 
bare  authorization  of  union  shop  contracts 
requiring  workers  to  give  financial  support 
to  unions  legally  authorized  to  act  as  their 
collective-bargaining  agents.  We  sustained 
this  requirement,  and  only  this  requirement. 


That  is  what  the  Court  is  saying.  The 
Court  says,  "You  can  collect  dues  for  a 
union  that  will  bargain  for  your  wages 
and  working  conditions,  and  that  is  all." 

What  does  this  bill  provide?  For  ex- 
ample, if  I  am  an  educated  man,  I  may 
be  forced  to  join  a  union  that  is  com- 
posed of  roughnecks,  when  I  do  not  want 
to  associate  with  them.  Under  the  first 
amendment,  I  do  not  have  to  a.ssociate 
with  them.  This  bill  says,  "Yes,  you  do. 
It  makes  no  difference  what  you  want  to 
do.  We  will  force  you  to  join  or  we  will 
destroy  you,  we  will  take  your  job  from 
you." 

Again,  here  is  a  man  who  says,  "Here 
is  a  union  v.^hich  puts  out  views  that  I 
do  not  like.  I  know  what  their  views  are. 
But  if  I  get  in  there  and  express  myself 
about  them,  they  will  throw  me  out  or 
fine  me." 

This  bill  says,  "It  makes  no  difference 
that  the  first  amendment  says  you  will 
have  freedom  of  speech.  We  are  taking 
it  away  from  you.  We  are  going  to 
force  you  into  a  union  that  says  you 
cannot  express  your  views  contrary  to 
theirs." 

Again,  suppose  I  am  a  Catholic  and  I 
say,  "I  do  not  want  to  join  a  union  that 
will  assess  me  and  make  a  contribution 
to  the  local  Methodist  Church."  This 
bill  says,  "It  makes  no  difference  whether 
you  are  a  Catholic  or  what  you  are. 
You  have  got  to  do  it." 

Yet  the  fifth  amendment  provides  that 
a  citizen's  property  cannot  be  taken 
away  except  by  due  process  of  law  and 
by  payment  of  just  compensation.  But 
the  bill  says,  "You  have  no  rights  of 
property  under  the  fifth  amendment. 
You  will  be  forced  into  the  union  and 
we  will  take  your  dues  from  you  and 
contribute  to  the  Methodist  Church." 

Again,  suppose  I  am  a  Republican  and 
I  say,  "I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  union 
that  will  use  my  dues  to  help  the  Demo- 
crats. I  am  against  the  Democrats." 
This  bill  says,  "It  makes  no  difference 
whether  you  are  a  Republican  or  what- 
ever ycu  are.  We  are  going  to  force  you 
in  there,  and  the  union  can  asse.ss  you 
dues  and  use  the  money  to  help  the 
Democrats" — violating  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  would  rather 
finish  my  illustrations,  and  then  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Very  well. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Again,  the  union 
has  issued  an  order,  "You  shall  not  cross 
a  picket  line  for  a  wildcat  strike." 
Someone  says,  "I  think  the  strike  was 
very  vicious,  unjust,  and  unfair,  and  I 
want  to  cross  it."  What  does  the  union 
say?  The  union  brings  him  before  a 
kangaroo  court  and  he  is  fined  $100. 

The  14th  amendment  provides  that  a 
citizenls  rights  cannot  be  taken  away 
from  him  except  by  due  process  of  law. 
So  that  person  says,  "I  cannot  be  fined 
by  your  court  except  under  proper  proc- 
ess of  law."  This  bill  says,  "Forget  about 
the  14th  amendment.  We  will  force  you 
into  the  union.  You  must  abide  by  what 
the  union  says.  If  you  violate  what  it 
says,  the  union  can  impose  any  fine  on 
you  it  wishes,  and  you  must  pay  it,  or 


you  will  be  expelled,  and  when  you  are 
expelled  you  die." 

I  merely  wanted  to  assure  my  friend 
from  Ohio  that  I  have  gone  Into  these 
cases  quite  fully.  If  I  can  stand  up  long 
enough,  I  shall  engage  in  a  rather  ex- 
tended discussion  of  how  unconstitu- 
tional this  measure  is. 

I  realize  that  some  of  my  very  fine 
and  beloved  brethren  have  made  prom- 
ises to  labor  leaders  and  others  that  they 
will  vote  for  this  bill.  But  I  remind  them 
of  this  fact:  The  first  promise  they  made 
when  they  came  into  this  body  and  stood 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  our  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer  was  what?  They  held 
up  their  right  hands,  for  one  thing,  look- 
ing out  over  the  inscription  "In  God  We 
Trust,"  and  took  a  solemn  oath  to  sup- 
port and  uphold  the  Constitution.  Then 
what  did  they  say?      "So  help  me  God." 

Could  a  Senator  make  a  more  definite 
commitment  than  that?  Must  any  labor 
leader  or  any  pressure  group  insist  on 
holding  a  Senator  to  a  promise  to  sup- 
port a  bill  which  afterward  that  Sena- 
tor learns  is  definitely  and  clearly  uncon- 
stitutional, and  would  require  him  delib- 
erately and  in  the  presence  of  an  all- 
seeing  God  to  repudiate  the  first  and 
most  solemn  oath  he  took  when  he  be- 
came a  Member  of  this  body? 

That  is  what  I  say  is  involved  in  this 
bill.  It  is  clearly  unconstitutional.  Those 
who  made  this  commitment  apparently 
had  not  read  what  the  Supreme  Court 
had  said  in  the  Hanson  c^e,  that  the 
Court  would  never  go  any  further  than 
merely  to  uphold  a  requirement  that,  if 
it  was  for  bargaining  for  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions,  it  would  sustain  the 
union  shop;  but  it  went  no  further. 

The  proposed  bill  goes  a  great  deal 
further. 

This  morning  I  was  handed  a  news 
item  from  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of 
October  4.  I  will  read  two  paragraphs 
from  that  article: 

The  21 -member  executive  boarc".  of  the  Illi- 
nois Labor  Federation  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion which  said  Congress  is  doing  a  better 
job  than  State  legislatures  of  meeting  the 
people's  needs.  Tlie  State  legislatures  may 
fold  up  within  20  years. 

Think  of  a  labor  organization,  enjoy- 
ing more  privileges  than  labor  enjoys 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  enjoying  the 
opportunity  to  serve  at  the  highest  wages 
in  the  world,  under  the  most  favorable 
working  conditions,  with  every  kind  of 
fringe  benefit,  hospitalization,  paid  vaca- 
tions, and  whatnot,  wanting  the  States 
to  fold  up  within  20  years  and  let  the 
Fedei'al  Government  take  over. 

I  wish  they  would  read  the  debates  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  I  wish 
they  would  read  the  Federalist  Papers, 
in  which  both  Madison  and  Hamilton 
said  we  have  deliberately  framed  a 
national  Constitution  of  divided  powers 
under  which  the  Central  (jovemment 
shall  have  only  limited  and  delegated 
powers,  and  that  other  powers  are  re- 
served to  the  States  and  the  peoples 
thereof. 

They  also  said  that  the  best  safeguard 
from  a  monarchy,  on  the  one  hand — 
which  Hamilton  really  favored  if  George 
Washington  was  going  to  be  the  new 
king — or  a  dictatorship  on  the  other. 
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would  be  the  preservation  of  the  sover- 
eign States. 

The  example  on  the  extreme  right  was 
Hitler.  The  example  on  the  extreme 
left  are  those  operating  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  We  know  that  if  we  abolish  the 
States  and  put  all  the  powers  in  the 
Federal  Government,  a  revolution  here, 
as  in  some  Latin  American  countries,  for 
instance,  could  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment, and  we  would  have  a  dictator. 
He  would  either  be  to  the  far  right  or 
to  the  far  left.  That  is  the  present 
method  of  dictators.  In  any  event,  the 
labor  movement  will  be  destroyed  be- 
cause they  will  lose  freedom,  like  all  the 
rest  of  us. 

They  will  not  be  able  to  say  what  wages 
they  are  going  to  demand.  They  will  be 
told,  "You  will  take  what  I  give  you." 
They  will  not  be  able  to  say  where  they 
will  be  employed.  They  will  be  told 
"You  will  work  where  you  are  assigned." 
That  is  a  dictatorship. 

And  yet.  I  hold  this  resolution  from 
Illinois,  one  of  the  great  and  powerfvU 
industrial  States  of  the  Nation,  where- 
in it  is  stated  in  a  prepared  resolution: 

The  State  leglslatiores  may  fold  up  within 
20  years. 

That  brings  me  to  the  commence- 
ment of  my  prepared  speech,  the  theme 
of  which  is  that  this  is  only  another  step 
to  fold  up  our  State  legislatures  and  to 
take  from  our  States  their  sovereign 
right  to  preserve  the  rights  of  their  peo- 
ple, as  guaranteed  in  the  1st  amendment, 
5th  amendment,  14th  amendment,  and 
the  9th  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  who  may 
wish  to  ask  about  the  authorities  upon 
which  I  rely. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  made  mention  of  the  propriety 
of  using  union  dues  to  promote  the  elec- 
tion politically  of  parties  that  do  not 
truly  represent  the  thinking  of  the  par- 
ticular member  who  has  paid  into  the 
union  fund. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  said 
that  that  is  wrong;  that  it  is  wrong  to 
require  a  worker  to  pay  union  dues,  and 
then  have  the  union  use  the  dues  to  pro- 
mote the  election  of  a  political  party  that 
does  not  truly  represent  the  philosophy 
of  the  worker. 

I  wish  to  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senator  a  question-and-answer  series 
that  took  place  in  the  House  committee 
that  heard  testimony  on  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b). 

The  witness  was  Mr.  Zagri,  the  lawyer 
for  the  Teamsters  Union.  These  are  the 
questions  and  answers: 

Mr.  GaiFFiN.  •  •  •  I  want  to  know  wheth- 
er you  agree  that  the  dues  that  are  col- 
lected under  a  \inion  shop  contract  should 
be  spent  only  for  the  purposes  of  collective 
bargaining. 

Mr.  Zacri.  I  think  the  dues  collected  by 
the  union  under  the  union  shop  should  be 
spent  for  the  purposes  of  that  xxnion.  The 
purposes  of  that  union  are  defined  by  the 
constitution  and  bylaws  of  that  union. 

Mr.  GauTiN.  •  •  •  In  fact,  a  few  years 
ago,  about  4  years  &go,  as  I  recall,  there  was 
a  lot  of  publicity  in  Michigan  about  the  fact 
that  the  Teamsters  Union  in  Michigan  had 
contributed  dues  money  to  a  candidate  for 


prosecuting  attorney.  I  think  his  name  was 
Mr.  Olson. 

•  •  •  Do  you  agree  and  concede  that 
the  Teamsters  did  contribute  substantial 
sums  of  money  to  that  candidate  for  prosecu- 
ting attorney  in  that  election,  and  are  they 
contributing  funds  to  candidates  for  election 
in  other  State  and  local  elections  •  •  •  and 
do  you  consider  this  consistent  with  yoiir 
advocacy  of  the  repeal  of  14(b)  ? 

Mr.  Zacri.  I  can't  speak  for  the  expendi- 
tures In  any  State  because  those  expendi- 
tures would  be  more  within  the  confines  of 
special  knowledge  of  the  director  of  politics 
in  that  State. 

However,  sissuming  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment that  this  was  done,  that  there  waa  a 
contribution  of  union  funds  in  a  State  elec- 
tion or  in  a  local  election,  I  will  not  con- 
cede that  this  is  not  a  proper  activity,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  welfare  of  a  union, 
whether  it  is  at  the  State,  local  or  national 
level,  is  directly  affected  by  decisions  made 
by  city  covmcils.  State  legislatures,  or  this 
Congress. 

Mr,  President,  if  this  is  a  sound  pro- 
posal, that  a  worker's  dues,  paid  to  pro- 
mote collective  bargaining,  can  be  used 
to  elect  Lausche  in  Ohio,  Robertson  in 
Virginia,  or  Bass  in  Tennessee,  then  let 
each  one  of  us  in  the  Senate  lie  down, 
face  to  the  floor,  and  admit  that  those 
unions  will  elect  us  or  defeat  us  with 
the  moneys  they  expend  after  collecting 
them  from  their  members  in  the  unions. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  asked  me  a  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  not  finished 
the  statement.  I  suppose  this  will 
pinch,  but  let  it  pinch.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  take  no  more 
than  a  half  minute. 

Mr.  Griffin,  the  Representative,  con- 
tinued : 

Mr.  Griffin.  As  I  understand  your  testi- 
mony, then,  although  you  are  not  prepared 
to  make  statements  on  specific  candidates, 
you  acknowledge  that  in  general  the  Team- 
sters Union  funds  are  used  to  support  can- 
didates in  elections  at  the  State  and  local 
level,  and  you  think  that  is  a  proper  use? 

Mr.  Zacri.  I  say  we  would  be  derelict  in 
our  duty  to  our  membership  if  we  didn't. 

In  a  way,  this  controverts  the  position 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  No:  it  confirms  it 
100  percent.  I  commend  that  union 
representative  for  being  frank  and  hon- 
est about  what  the  union  was  trying  to 
do.  They  were  going  to  compel  every- 
body to  go  into  a  union  shop;  and  when 
they  got  him  in  there,  they  were  going  to 
use  his  money  to  elect  Democrats,  per- 
haps, if  the  individual  were  a  Republi- 
can; to  support  a  Protestant  church,  if 
he  were  a  Catholic;  and  to  fine  him  if 
he  crossed  a  picket  line. 

I  say  that  that  statement  puts  us  on 
notice  as  to  what  the  bill  means  and  how 
it  will  be  implemented.  The  union  rep- 
resentatives have  said  so.  They  have 
said,  "We  are  going  to  do  all  the  things 
we  have  been  doing."  They  have  been 
doing  them  illegally,  but  we  cannot  get 
any  help  from  the  National  Labor  Rela- 


tions Board.  That  Board  should  be  de- 
scribed as  an  assistant  or  an  agency  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  At  any  rate,  we  are  on 
notice  as  to  what  the  bill  means  con- 
cerning what  the  unions  will  do. 

In  the  Hanson  case  the  court  said  that 
such  practices  are  illegal,  and  did  not 
pass  on  them.  In  the  Street  case,  which 
was  upheld  by  a  majority  of  one,  prac- 
tices were  held  to  be  illegal. 

I  shall  read  a  long  opinion  by  Mr. 
Justice  Black  in  which  he  enumerates  all 
those  practices,  comments  on  their  il- 
legality, and  states  that  the  Court  must 
strike  them  down  if  they  ever  come  be- 
fore the  Court. 

I  appeal  to  Senators,  in  the  knowledge 
of  what  the  bill  means,  as  explained  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  did  not  explain  it; 
I  quoted  a  statement  by  the  lawyer  for 
the  Teamsters  Union.  Of  course,  in  a 
measure,  I  did  explain  it. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  quoted  a  statement  by  a  lawyer  for 
the  Teamsters  Union  as  to  what  the 
union  proposed  to  do  with  the  money. 
We  know  what  the  intent  of  the  bill  is. 
I  am  saying  that  it  is  imconstitutional. 
I  want  to  know  how  many  Senators, 
knowing  it  is  unconstitutional,  will  vote 
in  accordance  with  their  oath  to  uphold 
the  Constitution. 

I  now  shield  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, to  see  if  he  can  explain  his  vote. 

Mr.  BASS.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  ex- 
plaining my  vote.  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. I  wish  to  get  all  the  information 
I  can.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  well 
versed  in  the  law.  He  referred  to  polit- 
ical contributions  made  from  the  dues 
paid  by  union  members.  Am  I  correct  or 
incorrect  in  stating  that  the  so-called 
Landrum-GriflQn  Act  prohibits  the  use  of 
any  portion  of  union  dues  for  political 
contributions? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  say  that  un- 
der a  recent  Supreme  Court  pronounce- 
ment  

Mr.  BASS.    Wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Just  one  moment. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  will  not 
admonish  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BASS.    I  am  asking  a  question. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  have  the  floor. 
I  will  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Very  well. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Court  will 
say  that  if  one  voluntarily  joins  a  imion 
that  contributes  funds  to  a  political  cam- 
paign, that  is  all  right.  But  if  one  Is 
forced  into  Joining  a  imlon  that  follows 
such  a  practice,  the  practice  is  wrong. 

Mr.  BASS.    Oh,  no. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Do  not  argue  with 
me.  I  have  answered  the  question.  That 
Is  the  law.  If  one  is  voluntarily  a  mem- 
ber of  the  union,  the  union  can  take  the 
member's  money  and  use  it  for  whatever 
it  pleases;  the  member  has  agreed  to  that. 
If  he  is  involuntarily  a  member  of  the 
union,  and  is  a  Catholic  and  does  not 
want  the  union  to  contribute  to  a  Prot- 
estant church,  or  if  he  Is  a  Republican 
and  does  not  want  the  contribution  made 
to  a  Democrat,  the  Court  said,  "We  will 
not  support  such  a  practice  as  that." 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee,  when  he 
took  his  oath  as  a  Senator  last  January, 
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swore  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  "So  help  me  God." 

The  Senator  can  argue  this  point,  but 
on  his  own  time.  I  am  going  to  speak 
first. 

Mr.  BASS.  In  answer  to  the  Senator's 
question,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
cannot  anticipate  what  the  Court  may 
hold  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  an 
act;  and  the  vote  must  precede  the  action 
of  the  Court. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  does 
not  have  to  anticipate.  I  can  tell  him 
what  the  Court  has  already  said.  The 
Senator  can  be  the  keeper  of  his  own 
conscience. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  cannot  anticipate  what 
the  Court  will  do,  so  I  shall  vote  for  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  can- 
not anticipate  what  the  Court  will  do  be- 
cause the  Court  has  already  made  its 
decision. 

Mr.     BASS.       On     this     particular 
subject? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.   Yes. 
Mr.  BASS.    The  repeal  of  section  14 
(b)? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  On  the  essence  of 
what  we  are  asked  to  do,  the  Court  has 
said,  "We  will  not  approve  it";  that  is, 
the  Court  will  not  approve  what  some 
say  the  unions  have  a  right  to  do. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  have  never  read  an 
opinion  expressing  views  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b). 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Wait  until  I 
finish  my  speech;  then  let  the  Senator 
vote  his  own  conscience.  But  let  the 
Senator  remember,  before  he  votes,  what 
he  promised  to  do  about  upholding  the 
Constitution. 
Mr.  BASS.  I  shall  always  do  that. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  With  all  due 
deference,  other  Senators  may  speak  on 
their  own  time.  I  have  not  begun  my 
speech  yet. 

Mr.  BASS.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  making  a  great  speech. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  No;  I  am  not  mak- 
ing a  great  speech. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  the  regular  order? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  decline  to  yield 
further.  I  have  been  generous  in  yield- 
ing 45  minutes  of  my  time  to  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  President,  the  manner  In  which 
repeal  of  State  right-to-work  laws  was 
railroaded  through  the  House  makes  it 
imperative  that  the  Senate  debate  this 
bill  thoroughly. 

As  a  former  Member  of  that  body  I 
realize  that,  with  a  membership  of  435, 
it  Is  not  possible  to  permit  the  same  free- 
dom of  action  in  that  branch  that  pre- 
vails in  the  Senate. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  was  no 
Justification  for  the  body  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol  to  take  up  and  pass  a 
bill  of  this  importance  imder  a  parlia- 
mentary procedure  which  prevented  the 
House  from  voting  on  a  number  of 
amendments  which  were  germane  in 
committee  but  not  on  the  floor. 

Actually,  the  House  passed  this  bill 
without  dotting  an  "i"  or  crossing  a  "t", 
after  only  5  hours  of  debate.  Originally 
the  leaders  had  proposed  2  hours  of 


debate,  and  their  only  concession  to  the 
opposition  was  to  add  3  more  hours. 

This  measure  was  ran  through  the 
House  like  a  toboggan  sled  zooming 
down  a  snow-covered  mountain  side. 

In  recent  years  it  has  become  a  popu- 
lar pastime  to  denoimce  Senate  rules 
which  permit  unrestricted  debate  and 
allow  amendments  to  be  offered  to  every 
line  of  a  bill.  If  an  object  lesson  ever 
was  needed  to  justify  the  due  delibera- 
tion which  is  possible  under  Senate  rules, 
the  House  provided  that  lesson  in  its 
handling  of  this  bill  to  repeal  section 
14(b). 

Let  me  Illustrate  how  inconsistent  the 
House  was  in  closing  the  door  to  all 
amendments  to  this  bill. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  Mr.  Powell,  of 
New  York,  began  his  defense  of  the  re- 
peal measure  by  saying  the  sole  purpose 
is  "to  establish  a  uniform  Federal  nile 
governing  union  security  agreements." 

Yet  the  House  brushed  aside  as  not 
germane  an  amendment  to  exempt  work- 
ers who  cannot  join  a  union  without 
violating  their  religious  beliefs,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  House  had  only  recently 
adopted  a  similar  exemption  from  social 
security  taxes  and  benefits  for  those 
whose  faith  rejects  such  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

What  became  of  a  "uniform  Federal 
rule"  to  safeguard  freedom  of  religion? 
Where  is  the  logic  in  allowing  one  person 
to  remain  out  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram because  of  his  faith,  while  saying 
to  another  man,  "You  must  join  a  union 
regardless  of  your  religious  beliefs,  or 
quit  your  job"? 

And,  bear  in  mind,  the  religious  ob- 
jectors who  were  turned  down  In  the 
House  were  not  trying  merely  to  save  the 
cost  of  union  membership.  The  amend- 
ments which  were  ruled  out  of  order 
would  have  required  the  exempt  individ- 
uals to  pay  an  amount  equivalent  to 
their  dues  into  a  separate  union  charity 
fund,  or  into  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Even  some  of  the  advocates  of  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  recognized  the  injustice 
of  turning  down  the  religious  exemption 
amendments.  Some  said  the  imions 
would  take  care  of  the  problem  volun- 
tarily. Others  promised  to  support  sep- 
arate legislation  along  this  line  later. 
But  we  all  know  that  a  separate  bill 
brought  out  later  never  will  command 
the  attention  of  this  major  repeal  meas- 
ure, and  could  easily  get  lost  In  the  ad- 
journment rush.  Mr.  President,  this 
method  of  getting  rid  of  amendments  by 
offering  to  take  them  up  later,  is  as  old 
as  Congress  itself. 

It  Is  something  like  the  device  used 
by  a  wily  debater,  who  gets  around  an 
embarrassing  question  by  saying,  "I'm 
glad  you  asked  me  that,  and  I'll  come  to 
it  later  in  my  speech."  Then  he  goes  on 
to  something  else,  and  he  never  seems 
to  get  back  to  that  question  he  was  glad 
you  asked  him. 

The  House  also  was  denied  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  a  series  of  amendments 
which  would  have  made  it  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  a  union  to: 

First.  Restrict  its  membership  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  religion. 


Second.  Use  union  dues  for  political 
purposes,  although  permitting  a  union 
to  raise  a  separate  poUtical  fvmd  made 
up  of  volxmtary  contributions. 

Third.  Fine,  suspend,  or  expel  any 
member  for  exercising  or  attempting  to 
exercise  any  civil  or  constitutional  right. 

The  House  also  avoided  a  vote  on  an 
amendment  which  would  have  sanc- 
tioned the  so-called  agency  shop,  under 
which  workers  could  refrain  from  join- 
ing a  union  provided  they  paid  an 
amount  equivalent  to  their  dues. 

One  amendment  managed  to  escape 
the  nongermane  label,  but  it  was 
promptly  voted  down.  It  would  have 
postE>oned  the  effective  date  of  repeal  un- 
til December  31,  to  give  management  and 
labor  in  the  19  right-to-work  States  time 
to  adjust  to  the  changed  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  the  entire  membership 
of  the  Hoiise  must  share  with  the  lead- 
ers the  responsibiUty  for  having  taken 
up  this  important  measure  under  a  gag 
rule.  They  could  have  ungagged  them- 
selves by  defeating  the  previous  ques- 
tion when  Mr.  Powell  first  offered  the 
resolution  under  which  the  bill  was  taken 
away  from  the  Rules  Committee. 

If  they  had  beaten  the  previous  ques- 
tion, some  other  Member  could  have  of- 
fered a  substitute  resolution  leaving  the 
bill  open  to  amendments.  And  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  tliis  bill  had  been  brought 
to  the  floor  by  the  Rules  Committee  It 
would  have  been  imder  an  open  rule,  per- 
mitting amendment. 

But  the  leadership  resorted  for  the  first 
time  to  a  new  rule  adopted  in  January, 
under  which  a  committee  chairman  may 
take  a  bill  directly  to  the  floor  if  the  Rules 
Committee  has  not  cleared  it  within  21 
days. 

When  this  rule  was  adopted  many 
House  Members  looked  upon  it  as  a  sort 
of  guarantee  that  the  House  would  al- 
ways have  a  chance  to  work  its  will.  But, 
certainly,  in  this  case  the  House  had  no 
chance  to  work  its  will,  when  amendment 
after  amendment  was  ruled  not  germane 
even  though  they  were  related  directly  to 
the  basic  issue  of  union  membership. 

It  is  obvious,  Mr.  President,  to  anyone 
familiar  with  current  events  that  there 
are  a  nimiber  of  labor-management 
problems  of  far  greater  urgency  and  im- 
portance than  section  14(b).  But  the 
leaders  of  this  Congress  seem  intent  on 
pushing  through  this  limited  change  In 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  without  facing  up 
to  the  more  pressing  issues  in  this  fleld. 
One  such  issue  was  created  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  a  few  months  ago,  when  it 
declared  unconstitutional  the  provision 
in  the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1959,  prohibiting  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  from  serv- 
ing as  officers  of  unions. 

In  a  5-to-4  decision  on  June  7,  the 
highest  Court  in  the  land  called  that  pro- 
vision a  bill  of  attainder. 

Mr.  President,  Americans  are  dying 
today  to  protect  South  Vietnam  from 
Commimist  control,  but  many  workers  at 
home  no  longer  have  a  Federal  law  to 
protect  their  unions  from  such  control. 
Only  the  workers  in  the  19  right-to-work 
States  still  have  a  free  choice  to  protect 
themselves. 

Instead  of  withdrawing  their  rights  by 
repealing  section  14(b),  we  should  be 
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doing  something  to  offset  that  court  de- 
cision in  the  31  other  States. 

Perhaps  no  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  is  in  greater  need  of  review  at  this 
time  than  the  80-day  injunction  proced- 
ure that  was  intended  to  provide  a  cool- 
ing off  period  to  avert  strikes  in  major 
industries  which  might  endanger  na- 
tional health  and  safety. 

Events  of  the  past  year  have  demon- 
strated that  this  80-day  injunction  proc- 
ess was  inadequate  to  cope  with  a  long- 
shoremens'  strike,  which  seriously  af- 
fected the  Nation's  foreign  trade  as  well 
as  domestic  commerce. 

Again,  in  recent  weeks,  eight  of  our 
steamship  companies  were  tied  up,  with 
no  remedy  for  unjustified  losses  being 
suffered  by  management  and  the  ship- 
ping public. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  August  3 
called  attention  to  some  of  the  odd  issues 
raised  in  that  dispute,  such  as  the  de- 
mand of  the  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots 
Union  that  the  captains  of  all  companies' 
ships  must  be  MMP  members. 

The  captain  of  a  ship  is  a  representa- 
tive of  management,  and,  as  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  observes: 

To  make  him  a  union  member  Is  no  more 
sensible  than  putting  the  managers  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  assembly  plants  Into  the  United 
Auto  Workers. 

This  Is  typical  of  Issues  that  have  little 
or  no  relation  to  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions, but  are  being  used  by  unions  to 
intrude  upon  the  functions  of  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  but  one 
remedy— to  make  unions  subject  to  the 
antitrust  laws — when  they  go  beyond 
beyond  wages  and  working  conditions. 
The  Supreme  Court  recently  indicated  a 
partial  remedy  along  this  line  when  it 
held  that  where  unions  and  employers 
get  together  on  agreements  that  would 
put  small  competitors  out  of  busipess 
they  could  be  found  to  have  violated 
antitrust  laws.  v 

Fortunately,  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
Senate  leaders  to  call  up  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  under  the  kind  of  gag  rule 
that  applied  in  the  House,  and  if  it  is 
taken  up  at  all  we  should  take  whatever 
time  is  necessary  to  consider  nny  phase 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  which  may  need 
revision. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  already  has  made  one 
amendment  to  the  House  bill  to  exempt 
persons  whose  religious  beliefs  would  be 
violated  if  they  were  forced  to  join  a 
union.  The  committee  amendment,  how- 
ever.* will  require  these  individuals  to 
contribute  to  some  charitable  fund  the 
equivalent  of  the  initiation  fees  and 
union  dues  from  which  they  are  being 
excused. 

This  is  one  of  the  amendments  House 
leaders  brushed  aside  in  their  desire  to 
avoid  any  change  in  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b). 

But.  since  the  Senate  committee  has 
exercised  its  judgment  by  adding  one 
amendment,  it  cannot  logically  argue 
that  the  Senate  should  avoid  other 
changes  in  labor-management  law  which 
some  of  us  think  are  far  more  urgent 
than  the  proposed  repeal  of  section 
14tb). 


We  should  certainly  look  for  some  bet- 
ter remedy  than  the  80-day  cooling  off 
injunction  for  dealing  with  major  strikes 
which  could  bring  all,  or  a  substantial 
part,  of  the  Nation's  economic  wheels 
to  a  halt. 

Mr.  President,  this  controversy  over 
right-to-work  laws  has  demonstrated 
once  again  the  wisdom  of  preserving  in 
the  Senate  freedom  of  debate  and  free- 
dom to  offer  amendments  to  any  pro- 
posed legislation,  if  the  States  are  to  pre- 
serve any  of  the  rights  guaranteed  them 
by  the  10th  amendment. 

One  of  the  few  times  in  the  last  20 
years  that  Congress  has  given  any  rec- 
ognition to  the  rights  of  the  States  to 
handle  their  own  affairs  was  when  it 
protected  State  right-to-work  laws  in 
passing  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  of  1947. 

This  action  was  such  a  pleasing  depar- 
ture from  the  trend  toward  concentra- 
tion in  Washington  of  control  over  all 
phases  of  our  daily  lives  that  I  must 
speak  out  in  opposition  to  the  current 
drive  to  repeal  this  protective  clause, 
known  as  section  14(b)  of  the  law. 

I  am  disappointed  that  President 
Johnson  has  taken  the  lead  in  this  re- 
peal movement,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
his  own  State  of  Texas  is  one  of  the  19 
that  have  right-to-work  laws.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  however,  that  in  his  labor  mes- 
sage of  May  18  the  President  failed  to 
present  any  detailed  or  convincing  argu- 
ments as  to  why  section  14(b)  should  be 
repealed. 

In  fact,  the  only  argument  he  ad- 
vanced was  a  brief  observation  that  he 
was  recommending  repeal  "with  the  hope 
of  reducing  conflicts  in  our  national 
labor  policy  that  for  several  years  have 
divided  Americans  in  various  States." 

In  the  entire  message  only  about  six 
lines  were  devoted  to  section  14(b) .  The 
brief  reference  to  "conflicts"  was  a  rep- 
etition of  \/hat  he  had  said  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  in  January.  At 
that  time  he  also  noted  that  he  would 
recommend  repeal  of  section  14(b)  as 
pledged  in  the  1960  and  1964  Democratic 
platforms. 

Virginia,  like  Texas,  is  one  of  the  19 
States  having  right-to-work  laws,  and 
I  have  heard  no  loud  clamor  for  repeal, 
except  from  labor  leaders,  who,  nat- 
urally, would  prefer  the  latitude  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  would  give  them  to 
require  a  union  shop  without  any  re- 
straint by  State  law. 

"While  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  bans  the 
closed  shop  in  all  States,  it  permits  sev- 
eral limited  forms  of  union  security,  such 
as  the  union  shop,  the  maintenance  of 
membersliip  rule  and  the  so-called 
agency  shop  where  State  law  does  not 
prohibit  them. 

The  much  maligned  section  14(b) 
merely  says  that  nothing  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  "shall  be  construed  as  au- 
t'norizing  the  execution  or  application  of 
agreements  requiring  membership  in  a 
labor  organization  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment :n  any  State  or  territory  in 
which  such  execution  or  application  is 
prohibited  by  State  or  territorial  law. 

In  short,  section  14 (b>  merely  protects 
State  labor  laws  relating  to  union  mem- 
bership from  the  doctrine  of  preemption, 
which  has  established  the  principle  that 


when  Congress  takes  jurisdiction  of  any 
subject,  the  Federal  law  supersedes  State 
laws  on  that  subject. 

A  closed  shop  would  be  one  in  which 
only  members  of  the  bargaining  imion 
could  be  hired.  By  outlawing  that  type 
of  contract,  Congress  merely  preserved 
the  right  of  the  employer  to  pick  his  em- 
ployees in  the  first  instance. 

But,  by  permitting  the  union  shop  or 
agency  shop  Congress  enabled  the  unions 
to  bargain  for  a  contract  under  which 
all  new  employees  not  members  of  the 
union  would  be  required  to  join  the  union 
within  30  days,  or  at  least  pay  dues.  Un- 
der the  agency  shop  agreement,  new 
employees  are  not  required  to  join  the 
union,  but  if  they  do  not  join  they  must 
pay  the  equivalent  of  the  initiation  fee 
and  annual  dues. 

Section  14(b)  preserves  the  right  of 
any  State  to  go  beyond  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  by  banning  any  form  of  compulsory 
union  membership. 

All  of  the  State  laws  ban  the  closed 
shop  and  the  union  shop.  While  only  11 
States  specifically  outlaw  the  agency 
shop,  the  legal  officers  in  the  other  8 
States  have  ruled  that  this  type  of  agree- 
ment also  is  banned  by  State  law. 

A  specialist  in  labor  relations  for  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  James  R. 
Wason,  recently  completed,  at  the  request 
of  several  Members  of  Congress,  a  de- 
tailed evaluation  of  section  14(b)  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  nor  the  State  right-to- 
work  laws  have  been  very  successful  in 
doing  away  with  the  closed  shop. 
This  expert  reported : 
The  practical  effect  of  State  rlght-to-work 
laws  in  abrogating  the  closed  shop,  in  fact, 
has  been  as  limited,  if  not  more  so,  than  has 
been  the  effect  of  the  Federal  law  in  this 
area.  Where  it  formerly  existed,  the  closed 
shop  appears  to  generally  have  continued 
to  exist,  although  not  openly.  It  disappears 
from  union  contracts,  but  is  observed  in 
practice.  Repealing  section  14(b)  would  not 
affect  this  situation  substentlally  in  either 
direction. 

Mr.  Wason  also  reported  that  efforts  to 
measure  economic  effects  of  right-to- 
work  laws  were  inconclusive.  He  said  no 
consistent  effects  were  found,  either  im- 
mediately after  passage  or  over  a  peri(jd 
of  time. 

There  was  some  suggestion  that  In  some 
States  an  adverse  effect  on  union  member- 
ship has  resulted. 

He  continued — 
There  was  also  some  suggestion  that  the 
existence  of  such  laws  has  hindered  the 
growth  of  union  membership.  Some  indica- 
tion of  a  possible  attraction  of  right-to-work 
States  for  certain  firms  who  wished  to  avoid 
union  organization  of  their  plants  was  also 
suggested  by  some  of  the  data.  No  proof, 
however,  of  any  of  these  has  been  found. 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  re- 
port concluded  as  follows: 

Whether  State  right-to-work  laws  can  or 
should  protect  the  rights  of  workers  not  to 
be  forced  to  join  a  union  are  matters  of 
controversy.  That  they  do  not  protect  any 
substantial  proportion  of  American  workers 
against  being  required  to  Join  a  union  is  a 
fact.  Thus,  the  direct  effects  of  repealing 
section  14(b)  would  be  slight,  because  the 
direct  effects  of  14(b)   have  been  slight. 
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More  recently,  on  June  8,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  published  the  results  of 
a  survey  its  reporters  made  in  the  19 
right-to-work  States.  Their  conclusions 
were  substantially  the  same  as  those  in 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  report. 
Tiie  Monitor  summarized  its  findings  as 
follows: 

Right-to-work  laws  have  only  Incidentally 
blocked  union  efforts  to  organize  in  these 
States.  Other  factors — conservatism,  anti- 
union sentiment,  spotty  economic  growth — 
are  far  more  Important  factors  in  slowing 
union  organizing. 

Repeal  of  the  laws  would  have  little  im- 
mediate effect  in  strengthening  unions  in 
these  States;  management  dominates,  and 
it  Is  expected  to  continue  for  sometime,  law 
or  no  law. 

Except  for  isolated  Instances,  the  laws  have 
not  of  themselves  attracted  jiew  Industry, 
nor,  on  the  of.ier  hand,  have  they  driven 
away  skilled  labor.  New  industry  has  come 
generolly  for  other  reasons. 

Unions  bargaining  with  management  In 
these  States  are  sometimes  put  at  a  disad- 
vantage because  of  these  laws,  but  unions 
have  found  ways  of  compensating  for  the 
disadvantages — and  management  generally 
wants  to  avoid  controversy. 

Further  on  in  its  story  the  Monitor 
said  a  general  conclusion  from  its  survey 
"is  that  the  unions  which  are  in  large 
cities  or  in  major  industries  are  able  to 
bargain  effectively,  regardless  of  the 
law." 

We  should  consider  also  an  impressive 
array  gf  statistics  gathered  by  the  Na- 
tional Right  To  Work  Committee,  which 
show  that  during  a  10-year  period  end- 
ing in  1963  the  States  with  right-to-work 
laws  fared  better  than  the  other  States 
in  rate  of  increase  in  job  opportunities, 
in  per  capita  personal  income. 

The  National  Right  To  Work  Com- 
mittee also  found  that  in  1964  the  rate 
of  unemployment  was  lower  in  the  19 
right-to-work  States  than  in  the  31  other 
States.  The  committee  reported  that 
the  percentage  of  total  work  force  un- 
employed last  year  was  4  percent  in  the 
right-to-work  States,  as  against  5  per- 
cent in  the  other  States,  and  as  compared 
with  a  national  average  of  4.7  percent. 
For  Virginia  the  percentage  was  3.2  per- 
cent. 

The  statistics  cited  by  the  National 
Right  To  Work  Committee  for  the  decade 
ending  in  1963  included  the  following: 

Rate  of  increase  in  nonagricultural 
employees:  Right-to-work  States,  23.3 
percent;  other  States,  9  percent. 

Rate  of  increase  In  nev/  manufacturing 
jobs:  Rlght-to-work  States,  12.8  percent; 
other  States,  minus  7.6  percent. 

Rate  of  increase  in  hourly  earnings 
by  manufacturing  workers:  Right-to- 
work  States,  46.7  percent;  other  States, 
41.5  percent. 

Rate  of  increase  in  per  capita  personal 
Income:  Right-to-woik  States,  43.7  per- 
cent: other  States,  35.4  percent. 

In  bank  deposits,  the  committee  fcimd 
that  between  1953  and  1964,  the  rate  of 
increase   for   right-to-work   States  was 

69.4  percent,  and  for  the  other  States, 

63.5  percent. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  value  of  life 
insiurance  in  force  between  1953  and  1963 
was,  for  right-to-work  States,  167  per- 
cent, and  other  States,  132  percent. 


I  have  not  made  an  independent  study, 
and  so  I  am  hardly  in  a  position  to  ques- 
tion these  conclusions  from  separate 
sources.  But  I  find  myself  wondering 
why  union  leaders  are  so  intent  upon 
securing  repeal  of  section  14(b)  if  State 
right-to-work  laws  have  had  so  little  ef- 
fect on  the  overall  position  of  organized 
labor. 

Perhaps  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in 
another  part  of  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  report,  in  which  it  reviews 
an  earlier  study  made  ^by  Fortune  In 
1957.  The  Legislative  Reference  Service 
quotes  from  an  article  in  the  Personnel 
Journal,  which  summarized  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Fortune  survey.  One  of 
those  conclusions  follows : 

What  the  AFL-CIO  fears  most  is  not  the 
State  right-to-work  laws  (which  are  largely 
Ineffective),  but  a  Federal  rlght-to-work  law 
or  Federal  amendment  to  Taft-Hartley. 
That  Is  to  say,  union  strength  has  not  ap- 
preciably been  changed  in  the  right-to-work 
States,  but  unions  do  fear  an  enforclble  na- 
tional law  which  might  weaken  their  position 
in  many  places. 

If  such  fears  exist  they  are  not  well 
founded  because  the  entire  trend  is  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

All  agencies  in  Virginia  that  receive  a 
single  dollar  of  Federal  funds  have  been 
put  on  notice  recently  that  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  will  be  applied  to  every  proj- 
ect to  which  the  Federal  Government 
contributes  1  red  cent. 

The  Department  of  Labor  construes 
that  act  to  mean  that  the  average  local 
wage  rate  for  construction  work  t>e  ap- 
plied, if  the  project  is  in  a  large  city,  or 
the  average  wage  rate  in  the  nearest 
large  city  shall  apply  to  outlying^  projects, 
and  that  usually  means  the  rates  paid 
union  workers. 

But  this  regulation  of  v.'age  rates  is  a 
mild  foi-m  of  Federal  intervention,  when 
compared  to  titles  VI  and  VII  of  the  1964 
civil  rights  law.  Title  VI  prohibits  racial 
discrimination  in  the  operation  of  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal 
funds,  and  title  VII  is  intended  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  in  private  employ- 
ment. 

Even  if  this  Congress  does  not  nullify 
State  right-to-work  laws,  the  operation 
of  those  laws  could  be  affected  to  some 
extent  by  title  VII  of  the  civil  rights  law. 
Under  that  title  if  two  men  of  different 
races  applied  for  one  job  vacancy,  and 
the  unlucky  one  felt  he  had  been  turned 
down  because  of  his  race.  Government 
machinery  would  be  set  in  motion  to  find 
out  what  was  in  the  employer's  mind 
when  he  picked  one  applicant  over  the 
other. 

If  the  dispute  could  not  be  settled  un- 
der State  law,  or  through  the  conciliation 
eSoi-ts  of  the  Federal  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  a  civil  action 
could  be  filed  by  the  aggrieved  party  in 
a  Federal  court,  which  could  enjoin  the 
alleged  discriminatory  emplojTnent  prac- 
tice. 

But,  while  these  new  civil  rights  law'S 
may  have  some  effect  on  an  employer's 
freedom  of  choice  in  hiring,  they  offer  no 
reason  why  Congress  should  set  aside 
State  right- to-v/ork  laws. 

The  basic  purpose  of  a  right-to-work 
law  is  not  to  discourage  or  prevent  work- 


ers from  joining  a  union,  but  only  to 
protect  an  individual  from  being  com- 
pelled to  join  in  order  to  hold  his  job. 
In  fact,  the  typical  right-to-work  law 
provides  that  no  person  shall  be  denied 
employment  either  because  of  member- 
ship in  a  union  or  refusal  to  join. 

Therefore,  a  showing  that  union  mem- 
bership has  not  been  substantially  af- 
fected by  State  right-to-work  laws  would 
not  necessarily  signify  that  the  laws  have 
failed  of  their  purpose. 

The  main  argument  advanced  by  or- 
ganized labor  for  repeal  of  right-to-work 
laws  is  that  when  a  union  wins  an  elec- 
tion to  become  the  bargaining  agent  in 
a  plant,  it  thereafter  bargains  for  all  of 
the  employees.  On  the  surface  it  sounds 
reasonable  when  union  leaders  argue 
that  those  who  fall  to  join  the  union  be- 
come free  riders  by  sharing  in  any  con- 
cessions the  union  wins  in  a  contract. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  recognized  this 
argument  by  permitting  bargaining 
agreements  under  which  all  workers  pay 
union  dues,  unless  prohibited  by  State 
law.  Frequently  these  dues  are  with- 
held from  pay  envelopes  for  the  union 
under  what  is  called  the  checkoff  sys- 
tem. 

But  there  is  an  answer  to  the  free 
rider  argument,  and  it  was  forcefully 
presented  a  few  years  ago  in  a  book 
written  by  Mr.  Donald  Richberg,  a  well- 
known  lawyer,  who  at  one  time  repre- 
sented labor  unions  and  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  history  of  their  growth 
during  the  past  40  years. 

Mr.  Richberg  said  in  his  book: 

The  nonmember  is  not  a  free  rider:  he  is  a 
captive  passenger. 

The  author  pointed  out  that  the 
unions  sought  by  law  the  privilege  of 
representing  any  minority  of  nonunion 
members,  and  that  this  took  away  by 
law  the  right  of  those  Individuals  to  bar- 
gain for  themselves. 

Mr.  Richberg,  who  served  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
during  the  first  2  years  of  the  New  Deal, 
also  answered  the  argument  that  ma- 
jority rule  requires  the  minority  to  sup- 
port the  majority.  The  author  called 
this  a  fictitious  argument  because  laws 
and  customs  already  require  a  nonunion 
minority  to  accept  the  work  terms  in  the 
majority  contract,  just  as  the  minority 
in  a  community  must  accept  the  laws 
enacted  by  a  majority. 

But,  even  in  the  case  of  public  laws — 

Mr.  Richberg  continued — 
a  dissenting  minority,  a  political  party  in 
opposition,  is  not  required  to  stop  its  oppo- 
sition nor  Is  It  required  to  contribute  to  the 
political  support  of  the  majority  party. 
Even  members  of  the  majority  are  at  liberty 
to  withdraw  from  such  an  association. 

Mr.  Richberg  recalled  that  all  through 
our  society  there  are  voluntary  organiza- 
tions carrying  on  activities  which  benefit 
a  great  many  who  do  not  contribute  fi- 
nancial or  other  support. 

How  absurd  it  would  be  to  suggest  that 
whenever  a  voluntary  organization  benefits 
any  group  of  people  it  should  be  empowered 
to  compel  them  by  law  or  by  economic  pres- 
sure to  contribute  suppyort — 

Mr.  Richberg  said. 
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Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  for  some 
questions  on  this  point? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, with  the  understanding  that  in  do- 
ing so  I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  I  construe  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  he 
is  pointing  out  that  the  question  in- 
volved here  is  not  one  of  majority  rule, 
because  under  compulsory  unionism  the 
minority  are  required  to  adhere  to  the 
views  of  the  majority  and  are  not  per- 
mitted to  urge  their  own  views;  is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  absolutely 
true.  They  are  captives  of  organizations. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  the  conclusion 
compelled  by  the  decision  which  the 
Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  handed 
down  in  the  Allis-Chalmers  case,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1965,  where  it  was  held  that 
although  a  minority  of  the  union  mem- 
bers under  a  compulsory  union  agree- 
ment, might  be  opposed  to  a  strike  and 
might  be  in  favor  of  continuing  to  work 
In  order  to  support  themselves  and  their 
families,  that  they  can  be  punished  by 
a  fine  by  the  union  if  they  exercised  the 
right  of  dissent  from  the  majority? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  was  the 
challenge  in  the  Street  case;  and  I  am 
about  to  quote  a  long  opinion  in  regard 
to  that  case.  I  predict  that  if  we  pass 
H.R.  77  and  it  comes  before  the  court, 
the  court  will  have  to  accept  the  dis- 
senting views  in  that  case.  The  decision 
was  only  5  to  4. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  to  comment  in  regard  to  an 
opinion  and  a  ruling  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  handed  down  on 
August  25,  1965,  in  the  case  of  Richard 
C.  Price,  that  a  union  may  punish  a  union 
member  for  exercising  his  legal  right  to 
file  a  deauthorization  petition  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  have  previously 
called  attention  to  that,  before  the  Sena- 
tor came  into  the  Chamber.  The  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  is  so  pro- 
union  that  it  might  as  well  be  called  an 
adjunct  of  the  AFL-CIO.  From  my 
standpoint,  that  is  how  valuable  it  is. 
But,  it  did  so  rule,  and  very  incorrectly, 
in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Did  not  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  also  rule,  in  the 
case  of  the  Tawas  Tube  Products  case 
of  February  15,  1965,  that  a  union  mem- 
ber can  be  punished  by  the  union  if  he 
files  a  decertification  petition  asking  for 
an  election  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  even  to  ascertain  whether 
the  union  represents  a  majority  of  the 
employees? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 
My  good  friend  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  rendering  a  valuable  senice 
to  the  Senate  in  this  respect  by  his  ques- 
tions. If  we  should  pass  H.R.  77  and  if 
by  some  unexpected  development  the 
Supreme  Court  should  not  act  as  I  feel 
siire  it  should,  if  it  discharged  its  duties. 
to  declare  the  law  unconstitutional,  all 
the  situations  that  now  exist  in  a  State 
having  compulsory  unionism  would  be 
automatically  put  into  effect  in  all  the 


other  19  States.  That  is  just  how  far  it 
would  go. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Did  not  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  hold,  in  the  case 
of  Local  283  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  of  America,  the  decision  in 
which  was  handed  down  on  January  17, 
1964,  and  which  has  heretofore  been 
cited  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI,  that  a  union  could 
set  a  production  quota  for  those  engaged 
in  piecework  in  a  factory,  and  that  it 
could  fine  the  workers  and  take  away 
their  money  if  they  exceeded  the  union- 
set  limit  on  the  amount  of  work  they 
could  perform  within  the  course  of  a 
day? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  is  supposed  to 
hold  the  scales  of  justice  evenly  between 
labor  and  management.  The  unions 
can  impose  a  stretch-down  or  a  limita- 
tion upon  production,  and  then  fine  any- 
one honest  enough  to  put  in  a  full  day's 
work. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true,  under  the 
decisions  which  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia and  I  have  just  discussed,  that  a 
minority  in  a  factory  covered  by  a  com- 
pulsory unionism  agreement  cannot 
even  exercise  their  own  freedom  of  ac- 
tion in  respect  to  carrying  out  their 
own  thoughts  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
bound  to  subordinate  their  thoughts  and 
their  actions  to  the  will  of  the  majority? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  absolutely 
true.  They  are  absolute  captives.  They 
have  lost  their  freedom  of  speech.  They 
are  bound  by  majority  viewpoints.  They 
have  lost  control  over  their  property. 
This  is  a  violation  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. They  have  also  lost  their  right 
of  due  process  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Are  not  these  decisions 
and  the  power  which  these  decisions  con- 
fer upon  a  union,  acting  imder  a  compul- 
sory unionism  agreement,  absolutely  in- 
compatible with  the  American  tradition 
that  a  majority  shall  not  have  the  power 
to  deprive  the  minority  of  the  freedom 
of  action  in  violation  of  the  majority 
rule? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Absolutely.  It  Is 
contrary  to  our  American  concepts  that 
the  minority  has  rights  and  they  shall 
not  be  taken  away  from  them  by  a  simple 
majority. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  know  of  any  other  rulings  or 
any  other  laws  that  govern  our  way  of 
life  which  assert  that  minorities  have 
no  rights  which  they  can  assert  against 
the  majority? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  This  is  the  only 
instance  I  can  recall  ofThand.  This  is 
a  blatant  violation  of  our  concept  of  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  and  the  inher- 
ent constitutional  rights  of  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  it  not  be  just  as 
reasonable  for  Congress  to  enact  a  law 
sasang  that  the  Democratic  Party  is  the 
majority  party  in  this  country  and  that 
the  majority  party  has  conferred  great 
blessings  on  all  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. Democrats  and  RepublWSins  alike, 
and  for  this  reason  Republicans  should 
not  be  allowed  to  earn  their  daily 
bread  imtil  they  make  contributions  to 


the  Democratic  National  Committee  and 
other  organizations  which  try  to  con- 
tinue the  Democratic  Party  in  power? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Congress 
could  declare,  "Whereas  the  Democratic 
Party  is  using  unprecedented  efforts: 
and,  whereas,  those  efforts  have  resulted 
in  creating  a  better  society;  and,  where- 
as the  Democratic  Party  is  doing  this 
for  all  its  citizens;  therefore,  the  Re- 
publican members  must  contribute  to  the 
Democratic  Party  or  be  fined  for  declin- 
ing to  recognize  the  benefits  conferred 
on  them  by  the  Democratic  Party." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  would  be  as  much 
logic  to  that  as  there  would  be  in  com- 
pulsory unionism;  would  there  not? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  cannot  see  any 
difference.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  sug- 
gest that  Congress  enact  such  a  law,  and 
I  am  going  to  see  to  it  that  Congress 
does  not  enact  any  such  law  as  is  pro- 
posed, if  I  can  help  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  we 
recognize  that  though  the  majority  rule 
prevails  in  Congress,  we  still  allow  the 
Republicans  to  point  out  defects  in  our 
programs  and  allow  them  to  do  what 
they  can  to  defeat  our  programs? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  We  still  say  to  our 
Republican  Members,  "Under  the  first 
amendment,  you  still  have  freedom  of 
speech,  and  we  are  not  going  to  take  it 
away  from  you.  Under  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, you  still  have  rights  over  your 
property,  and  we  are  not  going  to  take 
them  away  from  you.  Under  the  14th 
amendment,  you  still  have  freedom. 
These  things  cannot  be  taken  away  from 
you  except  under  due  process  of  law. 
Therefore,  we  are  not  going  to  put  you 
in  jail  if  you  say,  'We  do  not  like  this 
Great  Society  and  we  are  not  going  to 
do  anything  to  help  you  get  it.'  " 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  his  clear  exposition  of  what 
in  essence  is  involved  in  the  attempt  to 
repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  and  the  establishment  of  com- 
pulsory unionism  throughout  the  coun- 
try which  such  repeal  would  make  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  appreciate  the 
contributions  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  who  has  such 
a  fine  knowledge  of  our  great  traditions. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  mentioned  the  Hanson  case.  Is 
that  the  case  with  the  original  title  of 
Hanson  against  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ne- 
braska? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 
It  is  the  case  in  which  it  was  held  that 
the  right  to  work  is  embodied  in  the 
Constitution.  This  is  an  action  by  Con- 
gress saying  that,  notwithstanding  any 
State  law,  all  railway  employees  may  be- 
long to  the  railway  unions.  But  the 
court  in  the  Hanson  case  said  it  was  a 
very  narrow  decision,  and  it  was  decid- 
ing this  one  point.  In  the  first  place,  it 
said  that  transportation  is  Involved 
under  the  Interstate  commerce  clause, 
and  Congress  had  a  right  to  act.  Sec- 
ond, it  said  it  was  permissive.    It  said. 
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"We  do  not  repeal  any  laws";  it  merely 
said  "We  will  preempt  the  field."  In 
the  third  place,  it  said,  "We  will  not  go 
one  little  inch  beyond  this  proposition — 
that  a  union  can  compel  a  man  and  a 
railroad  to  come  in  to  bargain  about 
working  conditions,  but  nothing  else." 
That  was  far  different  from  what  is 
being  proposed  in  the  Senate  now; 
namely,  "We  will  force  you  to  come  in. 
We  will  force  you  to  join,  whether  inter- 
state commerce  is  involved  or  not.  The 
unions  can  then  assess  you  for  dues  and 
take  your  money  to  use  in  political  cam- 
paigns and  everything  else.  You  lose 
your  freedom  of  speech." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Hanson  against 
Union  Pacific  case  went  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  is  the  case  re- 
lied upon  in  the  report  of  the  committee. 
It  does  support  this  proposition.  It  sus- 
tained the  Railway  Labor  Act,  but  the 
court  made  it  clear  that  it  was  on  nar- 
row ground.  The  case  came  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  let 
me  read  from  the  Nebraska  case,  if  he 
has  time? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  have 
enough  time  now,  but  the  Senator  can 
get  unanimous  consent  to  place  It  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  will  handle  it  later. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  We  must  not  for- 
get that,  while  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
permits  union  security  plans  other  than 
a  closed  shop,  it  does  not  compel  em- 
ployers to  accept  such  contracts. 

They  must  still  be  negotiated,  unless 
forbidden  by  State  law,  in  the  collective 
bargaining  process,  and  the  basic  reason- 
ing behind  State  right-to-work  laws  is 
that  the  worker  should  not  be  under  any 
more  compulsion  to  join  a  union  than 
the  employer  is  to  agree  to  a  union  or 
agency  shop. 

In  Virginia  the  right-to-work  law  is 
not  a  one-sided  statute.  It  protects  a 
person's  right  to  join  a  imion  just  as 
much  as  it  safeguards  liis  or  her  right  to 
refrain  from  joining.  It  simply  states 
that  the  policy  of  Virginia  shall  be  that 
the  right  to  work  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  membership  or  nonmember- 
ship  in  a  union.  I  understand  that  the 
laws  of  the  other  States  are  similar. 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  has 
prepared  tables  to  show  changes  In  union 
membership  by  States  over  a  five-year 
period,  from  1958  to  1962,  but  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  figm-es  did  not 
prove  much  in  relation  to  right-to-work 
laws.  It  said: 

We  have  not  been  able  to  isolate  a  trend 
la  union  membership  In  rlght-to-work  States 
as  opposed  to  States  without  such  laws, 
said  the  LRS  report.  The  supposed  di- 
rect effects  of  right-to-work  laws  In  causing 
members  of  unions  to  drop  their  membership 
does  not  appear.  Neither  do  the  effects  of  the 
supposed  antiunion  atmosphere  of  right- 
to-work  States.  The  trends  are  mixed  In 
both  directions. 

The  Library  of  Congress  study  suggests 
that  if  the  purpose  of  right-to-work  laws 
Is  to  afford  an  escape  from  Involuntary 
union  membership,  one  should  expect  to 
find  a  trend  away  from  membership  In 
right-to-work  States. 

However — 


The  report  added — 

for  the  period  1958  to  1962  at  least,  the  trend 
In  membership  in  major  union  States  with- 
out right-to-work  laws  Is  more  unfavorable 
than  In  rlght-to-work  States.  The  count  by 
States  is  as  follows: 

Membership 

Un- 
Up  Down  changed 

Rlght-to-work   States 8         8  3 

Non-right-to-work  States..  9      20  1 


Total. 


17       28 


Union  membership  went  up  In  40  percent 
of  the  rlght-to-work  States;  it  went  up  In 
non-right-to-work  States  In  only  30  percent. 
Thus,  if  we  accept  this  correlation  as  mean- 
ingful. It  may  be  formulated:  in  rlght- 
to-work  States  union  membership  Is  less 
likely  to  be  adversely  affected  than  In  States 
without  such  laws. 

This  Is  contrary  to  popular  belief  about 
the  effect  of  rlght-to-work  laws.  Both  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  consider  that  such 
laws  slow  union  growth. 

Proponents,  at  least,  believe  such  laws  fos- 
ter economic  growth  and  some  opponents 
believe  they  make  the  attraction  of  run- 
away shops  easier.  Thus,  a  somewhat  more 
sophisticated  analysis  of  the  relatively  ad- 
verse trend  in  union  membership  in  States 
without  such  laws  would  be  to  consider  that 
union  shops  left  States  without  such  laws 
In  favor  of  open  shop  operations  in  States 
with  such  laws.  Thus,  the  growth  of  urJon 
membership  In  the  rlght-to-work  States  Is 
the  growth  of  voluntary  unionism,  and  the 
decline  in  the  States  without  such  laws  Is 
the  decline  of  Involuntary  unionism. 

But,  having  advanced  this  thesis,  the 
analyst  for  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  went  on  to  report  that  the  avail- 
able data  did  not  sustain  this  analysis 
either,  because  it  showed  that  member- 
ship both  rose  and  fell  in  both  groups  of 
States. 

The  report  finally  concludes  that 
changes  of  union  membership  follow 
more  closely  the  changes  in  industrial 
employment  than  any  other  factor. 

At  any  rate,  this  survey  lends  no 
strength  to  the  opposition  argument  that 
right-to- work  laws  have  injured  orga- 
nized labor.  The  fact  that  these  laws 
generally  protect  an  Individual's  right 
to  join  or  refrain  from  joining  a  imlon 
shows  that  their  basic  purpose  Is  to  in- 
sure freedom  of  choice. 

The  researchers  In  the  Library  also 
have  tried  to  find  out  what  effect  right- 
to-work  laws  have  had  on  economic 
growth  and  Income  in  those  States.  Re- 
ferring to  Virginia,  which  passed  its 
right-to-work  law  In  1947,  the  report 
said: 

Virginia  has  improved  Its  share  of  the  na- 
tional Income  since  1948  from  1.72  to  1.94 
percent  in  1963.  Like  all  of  the  States  of 
the  Southeast,  It  remains  below  the  national 
level,  but  is  gaining  more  rapidly  than  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  However,  this  has  been 
true  since  at  least  1940,  and  thegaln  before 
1948  is  greater,  at  least  in  percentage  terms, 
than  that  since  1948. 

Still,  on  a  relative  basis  Virginia  has  done 
well  since  1948.  Total  Income  rose  151  per- 
cent from  1948  to  1963,  against  138  percent 
for  the  Southeast  States  as  a  whole,  and 
against  122  percent  nationally.  Only  Florida 
In  this  area  did  better.  Virginia's  per  capita 
gain  was  not  as  Impressive,  but  still  was 
above  the  national  average. 

But.  Mr.  President,  one  does  not  have 
to  look  at  any  statistical  tables  to  know 


that  the  overall  strength  and  infiuence 
of  organized  labor  has  not  been  hurt  by 
the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

The  19  States  which  have  exercised  the 
option  given  them  by  section  14(b)  to 
pass  right- to-work  laws  are:  Iowa,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Texas, 
Wyoming,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Nevada. 

It  will  be  seen  that  tliis  list  does  not 
include  such  big  industrial  States  as 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  California. 

Approximately  75  percent  of  the  In- 
dustrial employment  of  the  Nation  Is  in 
the  31  States  wliich  have  elected  not  to 
pass  right-to-work  laws.  The  Library  of 
Congress  advises  that  87  percent  of  the 
union  membership  is  in  those  31  States. 

Why,  then,  should  there  be  such  a 
aetermined  effort  on  the  part  of  this 
majority  of  States  to  deprive  the  re- 
maining 19  States  of  the  right  which 
Congress  has  given  them  to  pass  laws 
which  give  workers  a  freedom  of  choice 
to  join  or  not  join  a  union? 

In  deciding  this  question  we  in  Con- 
gress must  also  bear  in  mind  tliat  the 
great  majority  of  workers  In  this  country 
are  not  in  the  unions. 

Latest  Government  statistics  show  that 
In  May  of  this  year  the  total  civilian 
work  force  numbered  75,741,000  and  that 
the  proportion  In  unions  was  22  percent. 
Excluding  farmworkers,  the  percentage 
belonging  to  unions  was  30  percent. 

Nationwide  public  opinion  polls  indi- 
cate that  the  people  generally  do  not  be- 
lieve workers  should  be  forced  to  join 
labor  unions  In  order  to  hold  their  jobs. 

As  recently  as  June  of  this  year  the 
Gallup  poll  had  its  interviewers  ask  this 
question: 

Do  you  think  a  person  should  or  should 
not  be  required  to  Join  a  union  If  he  works 
In  a  unionized  factory  or  business? 

The  results  showed  49  percent  against 
compulsion  to  43  percent  for  It.  with  8 
percent  expressing  no  opinion.  Even 
among  union  members  Interviewed,  the 
Gallup  poll  foimd  that  30  percent  felt  a 
person  should  not  be  required  to  join, 
while  66  perqent  favored  compulsion  and 
4  percent  had  no  opinion.  Of  the  non- 
union replies,  56  percent  were  against 
compulsion  and  35  percent  for  requiring 
membership,  with  9  percent  voicing  no 
opinion. 

In  July  of  1964,  the  Harris  Survey  was 
trying  to  find  out  how  many  people 
agreed  or  diasgreed  with  Barry  Gold- 
water  on  major  issues.  In  that  poll  64 
percent  of  those  questioned  were  re- 
ported as  favoring  Federal  right-to-work 
laws,  and  36  percent  against. 

The  magazine  Nation's  Business  for 
July  reported  that  a  new  survey  by  Opin- 
ion Research  Corp.  revealed  a  record 
high  of  70  percent  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion who  have  an  opinion  support  the 
principle  expressed  in  section  14(b). 
No  subsequent  poll  has  shown  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Nation  in  favor  of  repeal. 

What  disturbs  me  most  about  the  move 
to  repeal  section  14(b)  is  that  It  is  just 
one  more  of  the  many  steps  this  Con- 
gress has  been  taking  In  recent  years  to 
strip  the  States  of  their  sovereignty  and 
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center  all  power  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Although  organized  labor  is  centering 
all  of  its  efforts  now  on  securing  repeal 
of  section  14(b) .  I  predict  that  once  they 
win  this  fight  they  will  be  back,  seeking 
other  changes  in  existing  laws.  They 
do  not  want  this  bill  amended  because 
they  do  not  want  to  risk  losing  it.  But 
they  have  other  cards  to  play  one  at  a 
time. 

In  its  August  9  issue.  US.  News  & 
World  Report  says  union  offlcials  were 
surprised  by  the  size  of  their  majority 
in  the  House  on  repeal  of  section  14(b), 
and  have  been  encouraged  to  push  for 
many  other  parts  of  their  program  in 
1965  and  the  years  ahead.  The  maga- 
zine continues  as  follows: 

High  on  the  labor  list — with  enactment 
sought  for  this  year — Is  legislation  that 
would  do  these  things: 

Give  building-trades  unions  more  leeway 
to  picket  subcontractors  on  a  construction 
project.  The  courts  have  called  such  picket- 
ing a  violation  of  secondary-boycott  provi- 
sions of  the  labor  laws. 

Force  employers  to  pay  double-time  rates 
for  work  In  excess  of  48  hours  a  week,  with 
the  limit  lowered  to  45  hours  in  3  years. 

Increase  the  present  $1.25  minimum  wage 
to  $1.50  an  hour,  and  expand  coverage  of 
the  minimum  wage  law  to  millions  of  new 
workers. 

Raise  pay  of  Federal  employees. 

Compel  the  States  to  grant  larger  benefits 
for  longer  periods  under  the  unemployment 
insurance  program. 

Give  enforcement  powers  to  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  In  its 
drive  to  get  more  Jobs  for  Negroes. 

Union  leaders  concede  that  some  of  those 
proposals  probably  will  not  be  adopted  this 
year,  but  they  expect  enactment  In  1966. 
The  unemployment  Insurance  and  the  EEOC- 
enforcement  measures  are  believed  likely  to 
go  over  to  1966. 

Aside  from  these  proposals,  labor  officials 
have  many  other  demands  ready  for  con- 
gressional action.  Among  the  demands  are 
these: 

Reduction  of  the  standard  workweek  from 
40  hours  to  35,  with  double  time  for  overtime. 

Elimination  of  restrictions  on  picketing 
and  secondary  boycotts  now  contained  In  the 
Landrum-Grlffln  Act. 

Repeal  of  other  curbs  on  xinlons  found  In 
the-  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  AFL-CIO  no 
longer  ta!ks  of  outright  repeal  of  the  entire 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  but  it  would  like  to  elimi- 
nate the  tougher  restrictions  in  the  law. 

Appropriation  of  more  billions  to  expand 
the  public  works  program  and  create  more 
Jobs. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  the  earnest 
hope  that  those  who  claim  they  are  now 
dedicated  to  the  establishment  of  a  Great 
Society  will  not  make  the  tragic  mistake 
of  destroying  a  free  society. 

In  their  great  wisdom  our  Pounding 
Fathers,  knowing  that  personal  freedom 
had  never  been  enjoyed  under  kings, 
FK)tentates,  or  dictators,  framed  a  new 
and  unique  form  of  government,  which. 
Incidentally,  has  never  been  duplicated 
and  under  which,  in  the  brief  span  of 
two  centuries,  we  have  become  the  richest 
as  well  as  the  freest  people  in  the  world. 
The  keystone  of  the  arch  of  that  Gov- 
ernment was  State  sovereignty,  under 
which  all  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Government,  were  reserved  to 
the  States  or  the  people  thereof. 

Passage  of  a  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
would  be  one  more  step  to  destroy  our 


greatest  bulwark  against  dictatorship; 
namely,  the  rights,  powers,  and  prestige 
of  sovereign  States. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  the  case  of  Rail- 
way Employees'  Department,  et  cetera, 
a-jainst  Hanson,  and  others,  there  was  a 
long  line  of  decisions  which  held  that 
compulsorjMrfuonization  violated  the  1st, 
5th,  9th,  and  14th  amendments  of  the 
Constitution. 

And  that  case  did  not  uphold  the  con- 
stitutionality of  compulsory  union  mem- 
bership as  embodied  in  the  full  union 
shop.  A  helpful  analysis  of  the  Hanson 
case  has  been  furnished  to  me  by  a  Vir- 
ginia lawyer  well  versed  in  all  laws  re- 
latinfc  to  the  operation  of  railroads.  He 
said: 

That  case  embodied  challenge  to  section 
2,  11th  of  Railway  Labor  Act  which  author- 
ized modified  and  restricted  union  shop. 
Court  upheld  it  on  grounds  that  Is  required 
nothing  more  than  payment  of  compensa- 
tion to  union  for  its  services  as  collective 
bargaining  agent  saying,  "We  pass  narrowly 
on  section  2,  lUh  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
We  only  hold  that  the  requirement  for  fi- 
nancial support  of  the  collective  bargaining 
agency  for  all  who  receive  benefits  of  its 
work  Is  within  power  of  Congress  under  the 
commerce  clause  and  does  not  violate  either 
the  first  or  fifth  amendments. 

"We  express  no  opinion  on  the  use  of  other 
conditions  to  secure  or  maintain  member- 
ship In  a  labor  organization  under  a  union 
or  closed  shop  agreement."  The  limited  na- 
ture of  this  holdlrg  in  Hanson  was  reiter- 
ated in  International  Astsociation  of  Ma- 
chinists V.  Street.  367  U.S.  740.  The  so- 
c.\llcd  union  shop  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  Is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
one  under  Railway  Labor  Act.  Unions  now 
^'^eek/to  give  greater  effect  to  holding  in  Han- 
^*oa  case.  They  claim,  for  example,  that 
under  modified  union  shop  worker  has  duty 
to  go  on  strike  when  ordered  and  to  refrain 
from  crossing  picket  lines  to  return  to  work 
and  may  be  fined  for  going  back  to  work  dur- 
ing strike.  This  contention  recently  upheld 
by  Court  of  Appeals  Seventh  Circuit  In  Allls- 
Ch.^lmers  case  where  court  upheld  fines  rang- 
ing from  $20  to  $100. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  was  under 
the  impression  thnt  the  Senator  was 
talking  about  the  Supreme  Court.  Is  he 
talking  about  a  decision  of  the  court  of 
appeals? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  was  talking  about  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  had  then  reached  a  case 
which  had  been  decided  by  the  court  of 
appeals.  Does  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana have  any  objection  to  my  men- 
tioning it? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No;  I  have 
not.  Has  the  Senator  quoted  from  a 
court  of  appeals  decision? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  been  speaking  for  almost 
2  hours.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  came  into  the  Chamber 
only  a  minute  aso.  Please  do  not  ask 
me  to  repeat  a  2-hour  speech.  Please 
read  it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, \^'ill  the  Senator  further  jield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  con- 
fuses me  is  that  I  thought  the  Senator 


from  Virginia  had  the  law  on  his  side. 
I  thought  that  is  why  he  did  not  want 
to  try  to  change  the  law;  the  law  is  with 
the  Senator. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Virginia  referring 
to  a  decision  that  was  aflRrmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  or 
is  he  merely  referring  to  a  decision  of 
the  court  of  appeals  v.hlch  was  not  ap- 
pealed and  from  which  no  writ  of  certi- 
orari was  requested? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  came  to  the  floor  ^st  as  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  made  this  state- 
ment: "The  limited  nature  of  this  hold- 
ing in  Hanson."  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  relying  on  the  Hanson  case 
to  repeal  our  law  in  Virginia.  I  am  tell- 
ing the  Senator  that  he  cannot  rely  on  It. 
I  am  quoting  from  a  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  the  Street  case,  which  holds 
that  the  limited  holding  In  that  case  Is 
related  to  two  things:  The  collection  of 
dues  is  for  two  purposes,  first,  to  bargain 
for  wages;  and  second,  to  bargain  for 
working  conditions. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  would 
force  workers  Into  unions  for  everything 
that  is  being  done  in  the  other  States. 
He  would  impose  a  fine  on  workers  for 
crossing  picket  lines.  The  Senator  would 
allow  a  kangaroo  court  to  deny  workers 
their  right  of  due  process  under  the  14th 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana would  require  workers  to  join  unions 
where  they  could  not  cross  a  picket  line 
In  violation  of  the  first  amendment.  The 
Senator  would  require  them  to  join 
unions  which  would  take  his  money  and, 
if  one  were  a  Republican,  to  help  elect 
a  Demf>crat.  All  such  activities  would 
violate  the  worker's  rights. 

I  mentioned  the  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals merely  to  show  v.hat  would  happen 
If  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  set  such  a 
decision  as^de  In  keeping  with  previous 
decisions.  The  Hanson  case  was  limited 
to  a  specific  rituation  in  which,  first,  the 
question  dealt  with  interstate  commerce, 
since  a  railroad  was  involved;  and,  sec- 
ond, it  dealt  with  bargaining  for  wages 
and  working  conditions.  Third,  the 
court  said  It  was  not  repealing  the  Inter- 
state commerce  laws:  it  was  not  forcing 
anyone  to  join  a  union;  it  was  merely 
saying  that  the  Federal  Government  Is 
going  to  preempt  the  field. 

But  the  Senator  from  Lculsiana  pro- 
poses to  C-bolish  the  right-to-  work  laws  of 
19  States.  The  Senator  v/ants  to  force 
everybody  who  works,  whether  In  inter- 
state or  intrastate  commerce,  into  a 
union. 

As  I  said  before  the  Senator  came  in, 
If  one  were  a  Catholic,  his  union  dues 
could  be  used  to  contribute  to  a  Protes- 
tant church.  If  he  were  a  Republican,  his 
dues  could  be  used  to  contribute  to  the 
campaign  of  a  Democrat.  Or  if  he 
crossed  a  picket  line,  he  could  be  held 
guilty.  Some  union  official  could  say,  "If 
you  cross  the  picket  line,  you  will  be  fined 
$100." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  fm-ther  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  trying 
to  ascertain — and  I  ask  the  question— 
whether  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
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contending  that  an  act  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  would  be  unconstitutional,  or 
would  be  unwise. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  contend  both. 
It  would  be  unconstitutional  because  it 
violates  the  1st  amendment,  the  5th 
amendment,  the  9th  amendment,  and 
the  14th  amendment.  It  would  be  \m- 
wise  because  our  great  Nation  has  been 
built  on  the  American  system  of  private 
enterprise,  within  the  framework  of 
American  constitutional  liberty.  Those 
principles  will  be  wiped  out  if  workers 
are  turned  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
labor  unions.  On  both  scores,  I  say  that 
section  14(b)  should  not  be  repealed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  say  that  I  be- 
lieve he  is  devoted,  conscientious,  and 
sincere  about  what  he  is  saying.  But  I 
suggest  to  the  Senator  that  this  is  a 
question  that  Congress  can  decide.  It 
is  not  in  the  Constitution.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion that  Congress  can  decide  one  way 
or  the  other.  If  Congress  wants  to  take 
the  action,  it  can  do  so. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  spoke  about  this 
with  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass],  whose  State 
has  a  right-to-work  law  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  wishes  to  have  re- 
pealed. 

I  have  not  finished  citing  all  the  au- 
thorities. The  Senator  asked  me  to  yield 
when  I  mentioned  one  court  of  appeals. 
When  the  Senator  reads  the  authorities, 
he  will  be  bound  to  admit,  as  a  good 
lawyer,  that  Congress  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  do  what  the  Senate  proposes 
to  do.  Even  if  one  has  made  a  commit- 
ment to  a  labor  leader,  a  pressure  group, 
or  anyone  else,  and  in  the  end  he  finds, 
after  careful  study,  that  he  is  being 
called  upon  to  violate  his  oath,  he  will 
say,  "Please  excuse  me."  Is  not  that 
correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No  Senator 
should  violate  his  oath. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  seems  to  be  sincere  in 
what  he  is  saying.  If  he  really  feels  as 
he  speaks,  he  ought  to  vote  against  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b). 

While  I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with 
the  Senator,  I  must  admit  that  he  makes 
a  strong  argument.  Unless  he  can  be 
persuaded  to  the  contrary,  he  should  pre- 
vail with  his  position.  He  should  stay 
with  it  and  fight  for  it.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  strong  fight  and  a  fine  argument. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  follow  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  am  fighting  as  hard 
as  I  can  against  the  repeal  of  section 
14 1  b) .  V/hat  does  the  Senator  want  me 
to  do? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  makes  a  great  argu- 
ment. While  I  do  not  necessarily  agree 
with  it,  I  think  that  he  is  making  a  very 
courageous  fight  for  his  position. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  shall  yield  for  a 
brief  question.  I  must  hurry  through 
because  my  time  is  about  exhausted. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  mentioned  the  1st,  5th,  9th,  and 
14th  amendments. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  Record,  the 
first  amendment  reads: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  the  right  of  association,  to  select 
peacefully  the  group  with  which  that 
one  wishes  to  go. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  means  that,  if 
one  has  the  right  to  choose  the  group 
that  he  will  associate  with,  he  also  has 
the  right  to  choose  the  group  that  he  will 
not  associate  with. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 
One  cannot  choose  those  with  whom  he 
wishes  to  go  if  he  does  not  have  the  right 
to  choose  those  with  whom  he  does  not 
want  to  be  thrown  Into  the  lion's  den. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  as  to 
the  fifth  amendment,  I  assume  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  relies  upon  the 
provision  that — 

No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  If 
I  had  a  few  dollars  in  my  pocket  and  I 
were  forced  to  join  the  union  and  the 
union  were  to  take  my  money  and  do 
something  with  it  that  I  did  not  want  it 
to  do,  that  would  be  a  violation  of  my 
rights  under  the  fifth  amendment. 

Ml.  LAUSCHE.  What  about  denying 
a  person  the  right  to  work  unless  he  is  a 
member  of  a  labor  union  or  denying  a 
person  of  the  right  to  work  when  the 
union lef uses  to  accept  him  as  a  mem- 
ber? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  say  that  prin- 
ciple is  undemocratic,  unconstitutional, 
and  bad. 

I  have  very  little  time  left. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
14th  amendment  also  deals  with  prop- 
erty rights.  Is  it  on  that  same  principle 
that  the  Senator  contends  that  the  14th 
amendment  is  violated? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  My  distinguished 
friend  has  been  in  Congress  for  a  long 
time.  The  Supreme  Court  interprets  due 
process  under  the  14th  amendment  with 
regard  to  any  State  law  as  a  denial  of 
the  right  of  due  process.  I  am  relying 
on  that  broad  interpretation  of  the  due 
process  of  the  law. 

If  I  were  to  be  tried  by  a  kangaroo 
court  and  fined  $100  for  crossing  a  picket 
line,  I  would  be  fined  without  due  process 
of  law,  and  the  14th  amendment  would 
have  been  violated. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
stantially concur  in  what  the  Senator 
has  said.  In  my  judgment,  there  is  no 
greater  right  in  life  than  the  right  to 
procure  the  means  of  sustaining  life. 
When  we  take  that  right  away  from  a 
person,  we  have  taken  from  him  the  very 
basis  of  living. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  As  one  philosopher  said,  "If  you 
pull  the  support  from  under  my  house, 
you  have  destroyed  my  house.    If  you 


deny  to  me  the  right  to  earn  a  living, 
you  have  killed  me."  It  boils  down  to 
that,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  shall  yield  for 
a  brief  question  without  losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  is  making  a  magnifi- 
cent argument.  Why  do  we  not  let  the 
bill  come  up  and  come  to  a  vote  on  it, 
and  get  out  of  here? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  bill  is  not  up. 
I  am  tr3^ng  to  keep  the  bill  from  coming 
up  right  now.  The  bill  is  not  yet  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, why  do  we  not  bring  the  bill  up 
so  that  the  Senator  can  make  his  mag- 
nificent speech  against  the  bill?  The  blU 
is  not  here.  All  we  are  doing  is  talking 
about  whether  we  should  consider  the 
bill.  Why  does  the  Senator  not  permit 
us  to  bring  the  bill  up  so  that  we  can 
proceed  to  consider  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
like  one  of  the  country  lav^Ters  who  has 
been  possum  hunting.  He  has  a  possum 
treed  and  is  trying  to  shake  the  possum 
out  of  the  tree.  Every  time  he  gets  the 
possum  loose,  the  possum  wraps  his  tail 
around  another  limb. 

I  believe  it  is  best  to  keep  the  bill  from 
being  brought  up,  and  then  after  the  bill 
is  finally  brought  up,  we  should  kill  it. 

Right-to-work  laws  ban  both  the 
closed  shop  and  union  shop  and  every 
other  form  of  compulsory  union  mem- 
bership. National  Labor  Relations  Act 
and  Railway  Labor  Act  in  theory  outlaw 
both  closed  shop  and  full  form  of  union 
shop.  Actually  such  provisions  have 
been  extensively  fiouted  by  unions  so 
that  full  union  shop  or  its  practical 
equivalent  usually  flourishes  everj^here 
except  in  jurisdictions  where  right-to- 
work  laws  are  enforced  and  even  closed 
shop  is  prevalent  to  an  extensive  degree 
in  many  areas  such  as  printing  and  en- 
tertainment industry.  NLRB  has  been 
imable  or  unwilling  to  enforce  law 
against  full  union  shop  and  has  made 
only  feeble  efforts  to  enforce  ban  on 
closed  shop.  Result  has  been  that  mil- 
lions of  workers  have  been  herded  into 
unions  and  induced  to  assume  full  obli- 
gations of  membership  under  mistaken 
impression  that  this  is  required  by  law. 

Full  union  shop  under  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  requires  worker  as  condi- 
tion of  employment  to  become  member 
of  the  union  on  or  after  the  30th  day 
following  hiring  or  effective  date  of  union 
shop  agreement  to  subscribe  to  constitu- 
tion bylaws  and  regulations  of  union  and 
to  assume  full  obligations  of  member- 
ship. This  union  shop  is  permitted  only 
in  modified  form  by  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  principally  by  second  provision, 
section  8(A)(3)  which  provides  that  no 
employer  shall  discriminate  against  an 
employee  for  norunembership  in  a  union: 
First,  if  he  has  reasonable  grounds  for 
believing  that  such  membership  was  not 
available  to  the  employees  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  generally  applica- 
ble to  other  members;  or,  second,  if  he 
has  reasonable  giounds  for  believing 
that  membership  wa^  denied  or  termi- 
nated for  reasons  other  than  the  failure 
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of  the  employee  to  tender  the  periodic 
dues  in  the  initiation  fees  uniformly  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  acquiring  or  re- 
taining membership.  These  conditions 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  in 
section  2.  11th  of  Railway  Labor  Act, 
which  were  held  in  Hanson  against  Union 
Pacific  to  require  nothing  more  than  pay- 
ment of  compensation  to  the  union  for 
its  services  as  collective  bargaining  agent 
and  not  to  require  fulfillment  of  other 
duties  ordinarily  attaching  to  union 
membership.  In  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  v.  Street.  367  U.S.  740, 
Supreme  Court  reiterated  this  interpre- 
tation of  Hanson,  saying: 

Thus  all  that  was  held  In  Hanson  was  that 
section  2,  11th  was  constitutional  In  Its  bare 
authorization  of  union  shop  contracts  re- 
quiring workers  to  give  financial  support  to 
unions  legally  authorized  to  act  as  their  col- 
lective bargaining  agents.  We  sustained  this 
requirement — and  only  this  requirement — 
embodied  In  the  statutory  authorization  of 
agreements  under  which  all  employees  shall 
become  members  of  the  labor  organization 
representing  their  craft  or  class.  We  clearly 
passed  neither  upon  forced  association  In 
any  other  aspect  nor  upon  the  Issue  of  the 
use  of  exacted  money  for  political  causes 
which  were  opposed  by  the  employees. 

Before  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  entered  the  Chamber,  it  was 
developed  that  those  who  supported  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  in  the  House 
hearings  definitely  said,  "We  want  to 
force  them  into  the  union  and  the  union 
shall  have  complete  control  of  all  their 
funds.  The  union  can  assess  them  for 
anything  that  it  pleases,  and  do  anything 
It  pleases  with  the  money."  The  Court 
said  that  it  did  not  authorize  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  it  not  correct  that,  in  view  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision,  the  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  becomes  necessary,  be- 
cause otherwise  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  Is 
quite  mistaken.  In  the  right-to-work 
States  we  do  not  have  the  same  com- 
plaint. We  are  not  responsible  for  what 
happens  in  States  which  have  the  union 
shop.  In  such  States,  the  unions  require 
the  workers  to  do  all  sorts  of  things. 
That  is  up  to  those  States,  if  the  States 
are  satisfied  and  the  legislatures  do  not 
want  to  act  in  this  respect.  Our  legis- 
lature did  act.  We  do  not  force  the 
people  to  Join  unions.  If  people  want 
to  join  a  imion  voluntarily,  we  will  pro- 
tect them.  If  people  do  not  want  to  join 
voluntarily,  we  will  also  protect  them. 
That  Is  the  essence  of  what  I  say  now. 

There  are  19  States  with  right-to-work 
laws.  We  are  being  asked  to  repeal  the 
laws  in  those  19  States.  It  is  undesir- 
able ethically,  economically,  and  morally. 
It  is  unconstitutional.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  on  all 
grounds. 

In  Street,  the  Court  held  that — 

Section  2,  11th  Is  to  be  construed  to  deny 
the  unions  over  an  employee's  objection  the 
power  to  use  his  exacted  funds  to  support 
political  causes  which  he  opposes. 

State  rlght-to-work  laws  should  be  re- 
tained because  of  failure  of  Federal  Gov- 


ernment to  enforce  fairly  and  Impartially 
laws  against  compulsory  union  membership. 
They  should  be  retained  because  they  pro- 
tect constitutional  guarantee  of  right  to  work 
and  freedom  of  association. 

In  1954,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  consolidated  school 
cases,  held,  in  effect,  that  it  had  both 
the  power  and  the  duty  to  amend  the 
Constitution  by  consruction  to  promote 
what  it  deemed  to  be  a  desirable  social 
program.  That  precedent  was  followed 
2  years  later  in  the  Hanson  case  when 
the  Court  upheld  a  Federal  law  author- 
izing the  union  shop  for  railroad  workers 
in  all  States  in  the  Union  regardless  of 
State  right-to-work  laws. 

However,  that  decision,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, was  a  narrow  one  and  was  based 
primarily  upon  three  considerations: 
First,  railroads  are  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  and  the  Congress  has  express 
constitutional  power  to  legislate  on  that 
subject;  second,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
pending  case  to  indicate  that  the  man 
forced  into  a  railway  union  against  his 
will  should  be  assessed  with  dues  or  any 
other  type  of  payment  that  went  be- 
yond the  authorized  function  of  a  labor 
union  to  bargain  collectively  on  the  sub- 
ject of  wages  and  working  conditions; 
and  third,  action  under  the  Federal  law 
was  permissive  and  merely  preempted 
the  field  on  the  right-to-work  subject. 

The  pending  bill,  of  course,  goes  much 
further,  in  that  it  applies  to  all  employ- 
ment regardless  of  interstate  commerce, 
and  it  involves  the  power  of  the  union 
to  impose  any  assessments  it  pleases,  plus 
penalties  in  the  nature  of  a  fine  for  al- 
leged misconduct  of  a  union  member.  It 
also  would  compel  membership  in  a  union 
which  could  vote  to  authorize  a  strike 
that  was  completely  outside  the  funda- 
mental and  authorized  negotiations  on 
wages  and  working  conditions.  Last,  but 
not  least,  it  expressly  repeals  the  right- 
to- work  laws  of  19  sovereign  States,  and 
thus  forces  compulsory  union  member- 
ship on  all  workers. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  may  know  what  the 
law  was  prior  to  the  Hanson  decision,  and 
what  it  should  be  if  we  ever  have  a  Su- 
preme Court  that  will  feel  obligated  to 
construe  the  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  sense  intended  by  its  f  ramers, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  brief  on  this 
subject  prepared  by  a  friend  or  mine, 
who  is  an  able  constitutional  lawyer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

CONSTTrtTTION    PROTECTS    RIGHT   TO    WORK 

The  opportunity  to  seek,  secure,  and  re- 
tain employment,  free  from  compulsory 
union  membership  as  an  arbitrary  condi- 
tion of  continued  employment,  Is  a  fun- 
damental Individual  right  protected  against 
State  and  Federal  action  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

THE    SIGHT    TO     WORK    IS     PROTECTED     BT    THE 
NINTH     AMENDMENT 

The  ninth  amendment  reads  that  the 
"enumeration  In  the  Constitution,  of  cer- 
tain rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people." 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  the  "self-evident" 
truths   "that   all   men   are   crAted   equal; 


that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights;  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happU 
ness." 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  It  should 
be  noted,  was  careful  to  state  that  liberties 
and  human  rights  were  not  man  made. 
Their  source  was  not  governmental;  rather 
they  were  endowed  by  the  "Creator"  of  all 
men.  John  Adams,  our  second  President, 
assured  the  people  that  "You  have  rights 
antecedent  to  all  earthly  governments;  rights 
that  cannot  be  repealed  or  restrained  by 
human  laws;  rights  derived  from  the  Great 
Legislator  of  the  Universe."  This  basic 
concept  of  Individual  sovereignty  and  lib- 
erty  was  absolute  In  the  theory  of  American 
Government  from  the  very  beginning  and 
was  not  granted  by  the  Constitution. 

The  ninth  amendment  Is  a  basic  statement 
or  the  Inherent  rights  of  the  Individual.  (See 
Patterson.  "The  Forgotten  Ninth  Amend- 
ment."  Bobbs-Merrlll,  1955.)  On  Its  face  It 
declares  there  are  unenumerated  rights  that 
are  retained  by  the  people,  as  a  group  and 
Individually.  Individual  freedom  Is  the  basis 
of  our  democracy  and  Is  the  virtue  which 
marks  ours  over  other  forms  of  Government. 
Liberty,  or  freedom,  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
right  to  live,  worship,  work,  and  pursue  hap- 
piness as  an  Individual.  Liberty  and  freedom 
Includes  the  right  of  opportunity  to  seek, 
secure,  and  retain  employment  free  of  any 
form  of  compulsion  to  Join  or  pay  tribute  to 
any  private  organization.  This  Is  one  of  the 
Inalienable  rights  with  which  individuals 
"are  endowed  by  their  Creator."  As  such 
It  Is  preserved  by  the  ninth  amendment  and 
protected  by  it,  at  least  against  any  denial 
or  disparagement  by  a  State  or  Congress. 

In  discussing  the  Bill  of  Rights  before  the 
First  Congress,  James  Madison,  the  father  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  author  of  the  ninth 
amendment,  warned  the  people:  "The  pre- 
scriptions In  favor  of  liberty  ought  to  be 
leveled  against  that  quarter  where  the  great- 
est danger  lies,  namely,  that  which  possesses 
the  highest  prerogative  of  power.  But  this  Is 
not  found  In  either  the  executive  or  legisla- 
tive department  of  the  Government,  but  In 
the  body  of  the  people,  operating  by  the 
majority  against  the  minority.  But  I  confess 
that  I  do  conceive  that  In  a  goverrmient 
modified  like  this  of  the  United  States,  the 
great  danger  lies  rather  In  the  abuse  of  the 
community,  than  In  the  legislative  body." 
(Gales  and  Seaton's  "Annals  of  Congress.") 

Pears  of  excesses  In  government  led  to  the 
BUI  of  Rights.  Fears  of  excesses  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  community  led  to  the  ninth 
amendment.  The  highest  duty  the  Supreme 
Court  can  p>erform  Is  the  protection  of  in- 
dividual liberty  and  freedom.  Conscience 
compels  It  and  the  ninth  amendment  de- 
mands It.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas, 
dissenting  In  Barsky  v.  Board  of  Regents, 
347  U.S.  442.  472  (1954)  :  "The  right  to  work. 
I  had  assvmied  was  the  most  precious  liberty 
that  man  possesses.  Man  has  Indeed  as 
much  right  to  work  as  he  has  to  live,  to  be 
free,  to  own  property.  The  American  Ideal 
was  stated  by  Emerson  in  his  essay  on  'Poll- 
tics':  'A  man  has  a  right  to  be  employed, 
to  be  trusted,  to  be  loved,  to  be  revered.' 
It  does  many  men  little  good  to  stay  alive  and 
free  and  propertied.  If  they  cannot  work. 
To  work  means  to  eat.  It  also  means  to 
live.  For  many  It  would  be  better  to  work 
In  Jail,  than  to  sit  Idle  on  the  curb.  The 
great  values  of  freedom  are  In  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  man  to  press  to  new  hori- 
zons, to  pit  his  strength  against  the  forces  of 
nature,  to  match  skills  with  his  fellow  man." 
It  Is  dlfflcult.  if  not  Impossible,  better  to 
state  the  principle  which  shovild  control  this 
Issue. 

THE  FREEDOM   OF  ASSOCIATION  IS  PROTECTED  BY 
THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT 

Freedom  of  association  Is  a  composite  of 
rights  under  the  first  amendment,  partlcu- 
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larly  freedom  of  speech  and  of  assembly. 
This  right  springs  from  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  to  live  his  life  as  he  sees  fit.  to 
choose  where  he  will  seek  to  work,  and  freely 
to  choose  what,  if  any,  private  organizations 
he  win  seek  to  Join  or  refrain  from  Joining. 

Freedom  of  association  is  a  fundamental 
right  and  was  recognized  as  such  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  NLRB  v.  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Corp.,  301  U.S.  1,  33  (1937).  There  the 
Court  pointed  out  that  the  purpose  of  that 
statute  was  to  "safeguard  the  right  of  em- 
ployees to  self -organization  •  •  •."  It 
then  added:  "That  is  a  fundamental  right. 
Employees  have  as  clear  a  right  to  organize 
and  select  their  representatives  for  lawful 
purposes  as  the  respondent  has  to  organize 
Its  business  and  select  its  own  officers  and 
agents." 

In  Thomas  v.  Collins,  323  U.S.  516  (1945), 
the  Supreme  Court  considered  a  Texas  stat- 
ute requiring  union  organizers  to  register  and 
obtain  a  card  before  soliciting  members. 
The  Court  ruled  that  the  Texas  statute  vio- 
lated the  14th  amendment's  protections  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  assembly.  Said  the 
Court:  "As  a  matter  of  principle  a  require- 
ment of  registration  in  order  to  make  a  pub- 
lic speech  would  seem  generally  Incompatible 
with  an  exercise  of  the  rights  of  free  speech 
and  assembly.  •  •  •  And  the  right  either  of 
workmen  or  unions  under  these  conditions 
to  assemble  and  discuss  their  own  affairs  Is 
as  fully  protected  by  the  Constitution  as  the 
right  of  businessmen,  farmers,  educators,  po- 
litical party  members  or  others  to  assemble 
and  discuss  their  affairs  and  to  enlist  the 
support  of  others,"  323  U.S.  at  539.  Finally, 
the  Court  stated :  "There  Is  some  modicum  of 
freedom  of  thought,  speech  and  assembly 
which  all  citizens  of  the  Republic  may  exer- 
cise throughout  its  length  and  breadth, 
which  no  State,  nor  all  together,  nor  the 
Nation  itself,  can  prohibit,  restrain  or  Im- 
pede." 323  U.S.  at  543. 

The  right  to  join  a  labor  organization  Is 
not  In  question  here.  The  right  to  Join  has 
been  established.  What  Is  In  question  here 
is  the  right  not  to  Join — the  right  not  to  be 
compelled  to  become  a  member  of  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  continued 
employment. 

The  right  not  to  Join  Is  a  necessary  corbl- 
lary  of  the  "fundamental  right"  to  Join,  for 
without  the  right  to  refrain  from  Joining, 
there  can  be  no  true  right  to  Join.  If  this 
corollary  right  does  not  exist,  then  employees 
have  no  freedom  of  association.  All  that  re- 
mains to  them  Is  the  freedom  to  be  coerced 
by  the  majority,  whether  of  a  labor  orga- 
nization or  the  community  In  which  they 
Uve.  Freedom  not  to  associate  Is  as  much  a 
part  of  freedom  of  assembly  and  association 
as  the  freedom  to  remain  silent  is  a  part  of 
the  freedom  of  speech,  a  right  which  becomes 
wholly  inviolable  when  it  is  sought  to  compel 
one  to  utter  that  which  he  does  not  believe. 
This  constitutional  proposition  Is  made  clear 
In  West  Virginia  Board  of  Education  v. 
Barnett.  319  U.S.  624  (1943). 

In  that  case  the  Supreme  Court  struck 
down  as  a  violation  of  the  first  amendment 
the  State  board  of  education's  require- 
ment that  school  pupils  salute  the  flag  and 
recite  the  pledge  of  allegiance.  The  Court 
said  there:  "•  •  •  To  sustain  the  compulsory 
flag  salute  we  are  required  to  say  that  a  Bill 
of  Rights  which  guards  the  Individual's  right 
to  speak  his  own  mind,  left  It  open  to  public 
authorities  to  compel  him  to  utter  what  Is 
not  In  his  mind"  (p.  634) .  Thus  the  Supreme 
Court  found  the  Idea  of  forcing  the  Individ- 
ual to  speak  contrary  to  his  convictions  to  be 
a  contravention  of  the  first  amendment.  The 
analogy  to  the  present  question  Is  apparent — 
to  force  an  Individual  to  become  a  member 
of  a  private  organization  against  his  will  is 
to  violate  his  first  amendment  freedom  of 
assembly  and  association. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  WORK  IS  PROTECTED  BT  THE  FIRST 

AMENDMENT 

The  Supreme  Court  has  consistently  rec- 
ognized that  the  right  to  work  for  a  living 
is  a  fundamental  right  possessed  by  all  peo- 
ple. Most  of  the  decisions  have  dealth  with 
Issues  raised  luider  the  14th  amendment. 
The  principles  expressed  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  5th  amendment,  however, 
Coolidge  v.  Long.  282  U.S.  582  (1931);  Tunn- 
ing v.  New  Jersey.  211  U.S.  78  (1908). 

In  Trvax  v.  Raich,  239  U.S.  33,  41  (1915), 
Mr.  Justice  Hughes,  speaking  for  the  Court, 
put  the  basic  proposition  very  simply  when 
he  said:  "•  *  "It  requires  no  argument  to 
show  that  the  right  to  work  for  a  living  In 
the  common  occupations  of  the  community 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  personal  free- 
dom and  opportunity  It  was  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  to  secure.  •  •  •■•  in  that 
case  the  Court  held  void  an  Arizona  statute 
requiring  employers  of  5  or  more  persons 
to  employ  80  percent  U.S.  citizens  on  the 
ground  that  such  a  law  violated  the  14th 
amendment. 

In  Smith  v.  Texas,  233  U.S.  630,  636  (1914), 
a  Texas  statute  made  it  a  misdemeanor  for 
any  person  to  act  as  a  conductor  on  a  rail- 
way train  In  that  State  without  first  having 
served  for  2  years  as  a  freight  conductor  or 
brakeman.  The  Court  held  this  to  be  an 
Infringement  of  the  liberty  of  contract  con- 
trary to  the  14th  amendment.  The  Court 
said,  In  part:  "Life,  liberty,  property,  and  the 
equal  protection  of  the  law,  grouped  together 
In  the  Constitution,  are  so  related  that  the 
deprivation  of  any  one  of  those  separate  and 
Independent  rights  may  lessen  or  extinguish 
the  value  of  the  other  three.  Insofar  as  a 
man  Is  deprived  of  the  right  to  labor,  his 
liberty  Is  restricted,  his  capacity  to  earn 
wages  and  acquire  property  is  lessened,  and 
he  Is  denied  the  protection  which  the  law 
affords  those  who  are  permitted  to  work. 
Liberty  means  more  than  freedom  from  servi- 
tude, and  the  constitutional  guarantee  is  an 
assurance  that  the  citizen  shall  be  protected 
In  the  right  to  vise  his  powers  of  mind  and 
body  In  any  lawful  calling." 

Meyer  v.  Nebraska.  262  U.S.  390,  399  (1923), 
involved  a  conviction  under  a  Nebraska  sta- 
tute which  made  It  a  crime  to  teach  a  foreign 
language  to  a  child  who  had  not  completed 
the  eighth  grade.  Holding  the  statute 
abridged  the  14th  amendment,  the  Court 
said:  "While  this  Court  has  not  attempted  to 
define  with  exactness  the  liberty  thus  guar- 
anteed, the  term  has  received  much  consider- 
ation and  some  of  the  Included  things  have 
been  definitely  stated.  Without  doubt,  it 
denotes  not  merely  freedom  from  bodily  re- 
straint but  also  the  right  of  the  Individual 
to  contract,  to  engage  in  any  of  the  common 
occupations  of  life,  to  acquire  useful  knowl- 
edge, to  marry,  establish  a  home  and  bring 
up  children,  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  and  generally 
to  enjoy  those  privileges  long  recognized  at 
common  law  as  essential  to  the  orderly  pur- 
suit of  happiness  by  freemen." 

Finally,  In  Adams  v.  Tanner.  244  U.S.  590, 
593  (1917),  the  Supreme  Court  quoted  Shy- 
lock  in  the  "Merchant  of  Venice:"  "You  take 
my  house  when  you  do  take  the  prop  that 
doth  sustain  my  ho\ise;  You  take  my  life 
when  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live." 

The  worker.  Impaled  on  the  horns  of  the 
dilemma  whether  to  abide  by  his  principles 
and  forfeit  his  employment  under  a  iinlon 
shop  contract  or  abandon  his  principles  and 
submit  to  the  unwanted  obligations  of  imlon 
membership,  might  well  exclaim,  "You  take 
my  life  when  you  do  take  the  means  where- 
by I  live."  I  submit  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  protects  him  In  his  right 
to  work  and  that  he  need  not  submerge  his 
principles,  Ideals,  liberties,  and  freedoms  to 
avoid  economic  suicide.  The  Nebraska  Su- 
preme Court  summarized  correctly  and  suc- 
cinctly  the   principles   established   by   the 


United  States  Supreme  Court  when  it  held 
in  the  Hanson  case,  160  Neb.  669,  71  NW  2d 
526 :  "We  also  think  the  right  to  work  is  one 
of  the  most  precloiis  liberties  that  man  pos- 
sesses. Man  has  as  much  right  to  work  as 
he  has  to  live,  to  be  free,  to  own  property,  or 
to  join  a  church  of  his  own  choice,  for  with- 
out freedom  to  work  the  others  would  soon 
disappear.  It  Is  a  fundamental  human  right 
which  the  due  process  clause  of  the  fifth 
amendment  protects  from  improper  infringe- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government.  To  work 
for  a  living  In  the  occupations  available  In 
a  community  Is  the  very  essence  of  personal 
freedom  and  opportiinlty  that  it  was  one  of 
the  purposes  of  these  amendments  to  make 
secure.  Liberty  means  more  than  freedom 
from  servitude.  The  constitutional  guaran- 
tees are  our  assurance  that  the  citizen  will 
be  protected  in  the  right  to  use  his  powers 
of  mind  and  body  in  any  lawful  calling." 

The  right  to  work  is  a  liberty  protected 
by  the  1st,  5th,  9th,  and  14th  amendments 
of  the  Constitution.  As  such  It  can  only 
be  restricted  to  prevent  grave  and  Immediate 
danger  to  lntei%sts  which  Government  is 
obligated  to  protect.  West  Virginia  State 
Board  of  Education  v.  Barnett.  supra; 
Thomas  v.  Collins,  supra.  Such  clrcvmi- 
stances  are  not  present  in  regard  to  com- 
pulsory unionism. 

That  valuable  personal  and  property  rights 
are  involved  in  compulsory  union  member- 
ship contracts  and  are  protected  by  rlght-to- 
work  laws  Is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
and  might  well  be  judicially  noticed.  As 
stated  by  Judge  Carter,  concurring  in  the 
Nebraska  Supreme  Court's  decision  In  the 
Hanson  case,  supra:  "If  an  employee  Is  com- 
pelled to  Join  a  union  against  his  will  In 
order  to  continue  In  his  emplo3?ment,  he  not 
only  pays  his  share  of  the  cost  of  the  union's 
bargaining  processes,  but  he  is  compelled  to 
support  many  other  principles,  policies,  pro- 
grams, and  activities  to  which  he  may  not 
subscribe.  Some  unions  support  a  form  of 
life  insurance  which  pays  death  benefits; 
some  support  a  welfare  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  needy  members.  Some  unions  maintain 
a  strike  fund  to  protect  employees  when  on 
strike;  some  establish  funds  to  be  used  In 
the  furtherance  of  economic  and  political 
principles  in  which  the  employee  may  have 
no  confidence.  In  some  instances  compul- 
sory union  membership  would  compel  sup- 
port, financial  and  otherwise,  of  policies 
which  an  employee  might  deem  objection- 
able from  the  standpoint  of  free  government 
and  the  liberties  of  the  Individual  under  it. 
An  employee  may  neither  desire  the  benefits 
of  such  programs  nor  desire  to  contribute 
to  their  support.  He  may  object  to  certain 
programs  and  activities  of  the  union  for 
reasons  of  his  own  and,  consequently,  not 
desire  to  contribute  to  their  promulgation. 
To  compel  an  employee  to  make  Involuntary 
contributions  from  his  compensation  for 
such  purposes  Is  a  taking  of  his  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  •  •  »  To  compel 
him  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  eco- 
nomic or  political  programs  adopted  by  a 
union,  which  may  be  abhorrent  to  him.  Is  as 
constitutionally  wrong  as  If  similar  pro- 
grams were  compelled  by  the  employer.  The 
fifth  amendment  protects  against  the  forced 
appropriation  of  one's  property  for  the 
support  of  Ideals  which  he  may  desire  to 
oppose.  The  right  to  work  and  to  be  com- 
pensated therefor  is  a  fundamental  principle 
in  ovu"  democratic  thinking.  To  force  con- 
tributions against  one's  will  In  the  manner 
here  employed  is  a  violation  of  his  funda- 
mental rights  and  privileges.  •  •  •  An  em- 
ployee not  only  has  a  right  to  work,  but  he 
has  the  guaranteed  right  to  have  his  earnings 
protected  against  confiscation  against  his 
win.  Forcing  an  employee  to  Join  a  union 
and  to  compel  him  to  financially  support 
principles,  projects,  policies,  or  programs  In 
which  he  does  not  believe  and  does  not  want. 
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Is  clearly  a  taking  of  hla  property  without 
due  process." 

In  relation  further  to  the  Issue  of  com- 
pulsory unionism  under  union-j-hop  agree- 
ments. I  call  attention  to  the  ccuse  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists  v. 
Street,  et  al.,  367  U.S.  740.  6  L.  Ed.,  2d  1141 
(1961).  This  case  Involved  the  Issue  in 
which  labor  unions,  which  had  negotiated 
unlon-.'hop  agreements  pursuant  to  the 
union-shop  authorization,  stated  in  section 
2.  11th  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C. 
sec.  152.  nth),  expended,  over  the  objection 
of  certain  employees,  union  funds  in  support 
of  political  causes  to  which  these  employees 
were  opposed.  Suit  was  brought  In  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  Bibb  County,  Ga.,  to  enjoin 
enforcement  of  the  union-shop  agreement 
on  constitutional  grounds,  and  that  court 
grante<l  the  injunction,  viewing  section  2. 
11th,  of  the  RailWi'y  L.ibor  Act,  as  unconsti- 
tutional to  the  extent  that  it  permitted  such 
union  use  of  funds  exacted  from  employees. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  affirmed  the 
Judgment  of  the  lower  covirt.  On  appeal, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  Judg- 
mentljva  5-to-4  decision. 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  in  a  vigorous  dissent, 
placed  his  appraisal  of  the  unconstitutional- 
ity of  compulsory  unionism  in  a  highly  logi- 
cal opinion,  which  Is  most  illuminating  to 
the  subject  matter  that  we  are  at  hand  de- 
bating today.  I  would  like  to  qiiote  certain 
excerpts  from  Justice  Black's  di.'^sent.  "The 
first  amendment  provides:  'Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  estabiUhment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof:  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  .<;peech. 
or  of  the  press:  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the 
Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances.' 

"Probably  no  one  would  suggest  that  Con- 
gress could,  without  violating  this  amend- 
men^.  pass  a  law  taxing  workers,  or  any 
persons  for  that  matter  (even  lawyers),  to 
create  a  fund  to  be  used  in  helping  certain 
political  parties  or  groups  favored  by  the 
Government  to  elect  their  candidates  or 
promote  their  controversial  causes.  Com- 
pelling a  man  by  law  to  pay  his  money  to 
elect  candidates  or  advocate  laws  or  doc- 
trines he  is  against  differs  only  in  degree.  If 
at  all,  from  compelling;  him  by  law  to  rpcak 
for  a  candidate,  a  party,  or  a  cause  he  is 
against.  The  very  reason  for  the  first 
amendment  Is  to  make  the  people  of  this 
country  free  to  think,  speak,  write  and  wor- 
ship as  they  wish,  not  as  the  Government 
commands. 

"There  Is,  of  course,  no  constitutional 
reason  why  a  union  or  other  private  group 
may  not  spend  Its  funds  for  political  or 
Ideological  causes  if  Its  members  voluntarily 
Join  it  and  can  voluntarily  get  out  of  it. 
Labor  unions  made  up  of  vohmtary  mem- 
bers free  to  get  in  or  out  of  the  unions  when 
they  p!eare  have  played  important  and  use- 
fnl  roles  In  politics  and  economic  affairs. 
How  to  spend  its  money  is  a  question  for 
each  voluntary  group  to  decide  for  itself  In 
the  absence  of  some  valid  law  forbidding 
activities  for  which  the  money  is  spent.  But 
a  different  situation  arises  when  a  Federal 
law  steps  In  and  authorizes  such  a  group  to 
carry  on  activities  at  the  expense  of  persons 
who  do  not  choose  to  be  members  of  the 
group  as  well  as  those  who  do.  Such  a  law, 
even  though  validly  passed  by  Congress,  can- 
not be  used  In  a  way  that  abridges  the  spc- 
clflcally  defined  freedoms  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. And  whether  there  Is  such  abridg- 
ment depends  not  only  on  how  the  law  Is 
written  but  also  on  how  It  works. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Federally 
sanctioned  union-shop  contract  here,  as  It 
actually  works,  takes  a  part  of  the  earnings 
of  some  men  and  turns  It  over  to  others,  who 
spend  a  substantial  part  of  the  funds  so 
received  In  efforts  to  thwart  the  political, 
economic  and  Ideological  hopes  of  those 
whose  money  has  been  forced   from  them 


under  authority  of  law.  This  injects  Federal 
compulsion  Into  the  political  and  ideological 
processes,  a  result  which  I  have  supposed 
everyone  would  agree  the  first  amendment 
was  particularly  Intended  to  prevent.  And 
It  m.ikes  no  difference  If,  as  Is  urged,  polit- 
ical and  legislative  activities  are  helpful 
adjuncts  of  collective  bargaining.  Doubt- 
less employers  could  make  the  same  argu- 
ments In  favor  of  compulsory  contributions 
to  an  association  of  employers  for  use  In 
political  and  economic  programs  calculated 
to  help  collective  bargaining  on  their  side. 
But  the  argument  Is  equally  unappealing 
whoever  makes  It.  The  stark  fact  Is  that 
this  act  of  Congress  is  being  used  as  a  means 
to  exact  money  from  these  employees  to  help 
get  votes  to  win  elections  for  parties  and 
candidates  and  to  support  doctrines  they 
are  against.  If  this  Is  constitutional  the 
first  amendment  is  not  the  charter  of  polit- 
ical and  religious  liberty  its  sponsors  believed 
It  to  be.  James  Madison,  who  wrote  the 
amendment,  said  In  arguing  for  religious 
liberty  that  'the  same  authority  which  can 
force  a  citizen  to  contribute  three  pence  only 
of  his  property  for  the  support  of  any  one 
establishment,  may  force  him  to  conform  to 
any  other  establishment  In  all  cases  what- 
soever.' And  Thomas  Jefferson  said  that  'to 
compel  a  man  to  furnish  contributions  of 
money  for  the  propagation  of  opinions  which 
he  disbelieves,  is  sinful  and  tyrannical." 
These  views  of  Madison  and  Jefferson  au- 
thentically represent  the  philosophy  em- 
bodied In  the  safeguards  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. That  amendment  leaves  the  Federal 
Government  no  power  whatever  to  compel 
one  man  to  expend  his  energy,  his  time  or 
his  money  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  can- 
didates he  would  like  to  see  defeated  or  to 
vjrge  ideologies  and  causes  he  believes  would 
be  hurtful  to  the  country. 

"The  Court  holds  that  section  2.  11th,  de- 
nies 'unions,  over  an  employee's  objection, 
the  power  to  use  his  exacted  funds  to  sup- 
port political  causes  which  he  opposes.' 
While  I  do  not  so  construe  section  2,  11th,  I 
wmt  to  make  clear  that  I  believe  the  first 
amendment  bars  use  of  dues  extorted  from 
an  employee  by  law  lor  the  promotion  of 
causes,  doctrines  and  laws  that  generally 
favor  to  help  the  unions,  as  well  as  any  other 
political  purpose^.  I  think  workers  have  as 
much  right  to  their  own  views  about  matteis 
affectiii::;  unions  as  they  have  to  views  about 
other  matters  in  the  fields  of  politics  and 
economics.  Indeed,  erme  of  their  most 
strongly  held  views  are  apt  to  be  precisely 
on  the  subject  of  unions.  Just  as  questions 
of  law  reform,  court  procedure,  selection  of 
Judqcs  and  other  aspects  of  the  'administra- 
tion of  Justice"  give  rise  to  some  of  the  deep- 
est and  most  irreconcilable  differences 
among  lawyers.  la  my  view,  section  2.  11th, 
can  constitutionally  authorize  no  more  than 
to  make  a  worker  pay  dues  to  a  union  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  defraying  the  cost  of  acting 
ar.  his  bargaining  ag^iit.  Our  Government 
has  no  more  power  to  compel  Individuals  to 
support  u-iicii  programs  or  union  publica- 
tions than  it  has  to  compel  the  support  of 
political  programs,  employer  programs  or 
church  programs.  And  the  first  amendment, 
fairly  construed,  deprives  the  Government 
of  all  power  to  make  any  person  pay  out  one 
single  penny  against  his  will  to  be  used  in 
any  way  to  advocate  doctrines  or  views  he  Is 
against,  whether  economic,  scientific,  politi- 
cal, religious,  or  any  other. 

"I  would  therefore  hold  that  section  2,  11th, 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  In  authorizing  ap- 
plication of  the  union-shop  contract  to  the 
named  protesting  employees  who  are  ap- 
pellees here,  violates  the  freedom  of  speech 
guarantee  of  the  first  amendment. 

"I  cannot  agree  to  treat  so  lightly  the 
value  of  a  man's  constitutional  right  to  be 
wholly  free  from  any  sort  of  governmental 
compulsion  In  the  expression  of  opinions. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  many  men 


have  left  their  native  lands,  languished  la 
prison,  and  even  lost  their  lives,  rather  than 
give  support  to  Ideas  they  were  conscien- 
tiously against. 

"Unions  composed  of  a  voluntary  member- 
ship, like  all  other  voluntary  groups,  should 
be  free  In  this  country  to  fight  In  the  public 
forum  to  advance  their  own  causes,  to  pro- 
mote  their  choice  of  candidates  and  parties 
and  to  work  for  the  doctrines  or  the  laws 
they  favor.  But  to  the  extent  that  Govern- 
ment  steps  In  to  force  people  to  help  espouse 
the  particular  causes  of  a  group,  that 
group — whether  composed  of  railroad  work- 
ers or  lawyers — loses  Its  status  as  a  volun- 
tary group.  The  reason  our  Constitution 
endowed  Individuals  with  freedom  to  think 
and  speak  and  advocate  was  to  free  people 
from  the  blighting  effect  of  either  a  partial 
or  a  complete  governmental  monopoly  of 
Ideas.  Labor  unions  have  been  peculiar 
beneficiaries  of  that  salutary  constitutional 
principle,  and  lawyers,  I  think,  are  charged 
with  a  peculiar  responsibility  to  preserve  and 
protect  this  principle  of  constitutional 
freedom,  even  for  themselves.  A  violation  of 
It.  however  small.  Is,  in  my  Judgment,  pro- 
hibited by  the  first  amendment  and  should 
be  stopped  dead  in  its  tracks  on  Its  first 
appearance." 

I  predict  that  the  foregoing  dissenting 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Black  in  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  case  will 
eventually  become  a  majority  opinion  of  a 
future  Court. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Georgia  Supreme 
Court  decision  was  overruled  in  a  5-to-4 
decision  and  since  then,  two  able  and  Inde- 
pendent lawyers  have  been  added  to  the 
Court.  In  the  second  place,  the  dissenting 
views  of  Mr.  Justice  Black  reflect  the  politi- 
cal philosophy  of  our  American  system  of 
private  entc-rprise  within  the  framework  of 
American  constitutional  liberty  and  are  in 
full  accord  with  a  long  line  of  both  Stave 
and  Federal  decisions  prior  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  In  the  Hanson  case. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Justice  Black,  in  which 
three  of  his  colleagues  concurred,  would  un- 
doubtedly become  the  views  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  if  called  upon  to  pass  on  the 
constitutionality  of  so  broad  a  union  shop 
bill  as  the  pending  bill  to  repeal  all  right-tc- 
work  laws  of  sovereign  States. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
su"£je3t  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold his  request  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  withhold  my  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  on  his  very  fine 
speech.  I  was  privileged  to  listen  to  a 
part  of  it.  As  always,  he  has  made  a  very 
profound  argument,  both  from  a  legal 
and  a  practical  point  of  view.  No  one  is 
more  capable  of  speaking  on  the  subject, 
and  no  Senator  is  more  earnest  and  sin- 
cere. I  commend  him  highly  for  his  fair 
presentation  which  will  be  helpful  to  all. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  In 
my  view,  this  is  a  fundamental  issue,  in- 
volving an  inherent  right  of  the  people 
of  my  State,  and  I  have  endeavored  to 
present  it  as  such. 


LOUIS  SHERMAN,  LABOR  LAW  EX- 
PERT. DISCUSSES  "THE  CRUCIAL 
ISSUE  IN  THE  14(b)  CONTRO- 
VERSY" AT  WEST  VIRGINIA 
BUILDING  TRADES  CONVENTION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
crucial  issue — the  central  legal  Issue 
stripped  of  all  exaggerations — in  the  con- 
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troversy  over  whether  to  repeal  or  not  to 
repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
lav;,  has  been  well  delineated  at  the  bi- 
ennial convention  on  September  30, 1965, 
of  the  West  Virginia  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Council  in  Princeton, 
W.Va. 

I  commend  for  careful  study  the  ad- 
dress by  labor  law  counselor  Louis  Sher- 
man. He  is  general  counsel  for  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  AFL-CIO,  and  for  the  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Department, 
AFL-CIO. 

So  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Sherman's 
speech  may  be  available  for  reading,  I 
ask,  Mr.  President,  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record.  I  com- 
mend for  special  attention  the  sentence 
wherein  Mr.  Sherman  explained : 

If  14(b)  is  repealed.  Its  only  effect  will  be 
the  extension  of  the  existing  Federal  union 
security  rule,  as  written  by  Senator  Taft  and 
Congressman  Hartley,  to  all  the  States  of 
this  Nation  on  a  uniform  basis,  and  no  State 
will  have  the  right  to  depart  from  the  Federal 
rule  Insofar  as  Interstate  commerce  Is  con- 
cerned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Crucial  Issue  in  the  14(b) 
Controversy 

(An  address  to  the  biennial  convention  West 
Virginia  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council,  by  Louis  Sherman,  general  coun- 
sel. International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  AFL-CIO:  general  counsel.  Build- 
ing and  Construction  Trades  Department, 
AFLr-CIO:    at    Memorial    Hall,    Princeton. 
W.  Va..  September  30,  1965) 
At  the  commencement  of  every  debate  or 
controversy,   many  different  aspects  of  the 
mattf^r    are    discus-ed.      But    as   the   debate 
continues,    the    Irrelevancles    and    Items   of 
minor   importance   are  put  aside.      Usually, 
the  decision  turns  on  the  merits  of  one  Issue 
which  may  be  described  as  the  final,  decisive, 
or  conclusive  question. 

I  tliln'ic  tiiere  is  such  a  crucial  issue  in  the 
14ib)  debate,  and  I  should  like  to  try  to  d2- 
fino  it. 

It  Is  my  view  that,  notwithstanding  the 
mstny  years  of  consideration  of  the  question 
of  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  there  u  a  certain  amount  of  confusion 
over  the  real  question  raised  by  the  proposal 
for  repeal.  You  will  hear  the  opponents  of 
the  repeal  saying  very  strongly  that  they 
don't  think  it's  right  for  a  man  to  be  forced 
to  join  a  union.  That  is  their  principal 
argument.  Now,  the  labor  side  may  rejoin,  in 
terms  of  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  Its 
realistic  understanding  of  the  relationship 
between  ruanagement  and  labor  that  it  re- 
speotfully  disagrees.  Much  of  the  dlscus.~ion 
goes  forward  on  that  basis.  But  the  question 
before  the  country  Is  whether  14(b)  should 
be  repealed,  and  that  requires  an  accurate 
understanding  of  the  actual  effect,  the  le^al 
effect,  of  the  repealer. 

In  reaching  this  understanding  it  must  be 
realized,  notwithstanding  the  nature  of  the 
debate  that  has  taken  place,  the  cold  fact  Is 
that,  if  14(b)  is  repealed,  there  will  then  go 
into  effect  in  the  rlght-to-work  States  the 
uniform  Federal  rule  that  was  written  by  the 
late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  and  Congress- 
man Fred  Hartley.  Under  that  rule  the  In- 
dividual employee  Is  required,  If  there  is  a 
valid  union  security  agreement,  only  to 
tender  dues  and  initiation  fees.  He  is  not 
(although  perhaps  he  should  be)  required  to 
Join  the  union.  And  the  real  Issue  Is  whether 
an  employee  who  gets  all  the  benefits  of 
representation  by  the  union  should  be  per- 


mitted to  enjoy  these  benefits  without  be- 
ing required  to  pay  the  standard  charge 
therefor. 

I  would  like  to  make  It  clear  that,  not- 
withstanding what  the  labor  movement  may 
like  in  terms  of  what  the  Federal  rule  should 
be,  the  only  issue  presented  by  the  repeal 
of  14(b)  is  whether  the  present  Federal  rule 
on  union  security,  as  nov/  written  In  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  should  be  made  uniform. 
The  question  of  what  the  prerent  Federal 
rule  means  has  been  determined  by  the 
courts,  and  the  determination  of  that  ques- 
tion has  been  on  the  books  since  1951.  I 
refer  to  the  case  of  Union  Starch  and  Refin- 
ing Co.  (188  F.  2d  1008;  cert.  den.  342  U.S. 
815)  decided  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  seventh  circuit,  certiorari 
denied  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  Court  held  that,  under  the  pres- 
ent Federal  law,  an  individual  employee  can 
refuse  to  apply  for  membership  to  the  union, 
can  refuse  to  attend  meetings,  can  refuse  to 
sign  an  oath  of  obligation,  and,  in  fact,  can 
refuse  to  accept  any  incident  of  membership 
other  than  tendering  payment  of  money. 
The  Court  held  that  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Boards  interpretation,  which  was 
along  these  lines,  "was  In  harmony  with  the 
purpose  of  Congress  to  prevent  utilization 
of  union  security  agreements  except  to  com- 
pel payments  of  dues  and  Initiation  fees." 

In  the  case  of  NLRB  v.  General  Motors 
(1963)  (373  U.S.  734),  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  said:  "If  an  employee  in  a 
union  shop  unit  refuses  to  respect  any  union- 
Imposed  obligations  other  than  the  duty  to 
pay  dues  and  fees,  and  membership  In  the 
union  is.  therefore,  denied  or  terminated, 
the  condition  of  membership  for  section 
8(a)  (3)  purposes  Is  nevertheless  satisfied  and 
the  employee  may  not  be  discharged  for 
nonmembershlp  even  though  he  Is  not  a 
formal  member."  And  In  Radio  Officers 
Union  v.  Labor  Board  (1954)  (347  U.S.  17), 
the  Supreme  Court  again  made  It  clear  that 
this  was  precisely  the  Intent  of  Congress. 
The  Court  there  said:  "This  legislative  his- 
tory clearly  indicates  that  Congress  Intended 
to  prevent  utilization  of  union  security  agree- 
ments for  any  purpose  other  than  to  compel 
payment  of  union  dues  and  fees.  Thus  Con- 
gress recognized  the  validity  of  unions*  con- 
cern about  free  riders.  I.e.,  employees  who 
receive  the  benefits  of  union  representation 
taut  are  imwllllng  to  contribute  their  fair 
share  of  financial  support  to  such  union,  and 
QlPve  the  unions  power  to  contr?ct  to  meet 
that  problem  while  withholding  from  unions 
the  power  to  cause  the  discharge  of  employees 
for  any  other  re^.scn." 

Let  us  contrast  this  Taft-Hartley  union 
security  provision  with  what  we  knew,  first, 
as  the  closed  shop  and,  second,  as  the  iinlon 
shop.  Many  people  use  those  words  and 
don't  exactly  know  what  they  mean.  So 
let's  Just  define,  simply,  each  type  of  these 
two  agreements.  I  am  tal'Klng  about  the  old 
days  before  Taft-Hartley  when  these  agree- 
ments were  thoroughly  legal.  A  cloced  shop 
meant  that  before  a  man  could  be  hired  he 
had  to  be  a  member  of  the  union  In  good 
standing.  It  also  meant  that  if  he  were  to 
retain  his  employment  he  had  to  continue 
to  be  a  member  in  good  standing. 

The  traditional  union  shop,  before  Taft- 
Hartley,  meant  that  the  employer  had  the 
option  of  hiring  an  employee  even  though 
not  a  member  of  the  union.  Such  employee 
was  required  to  become  a  member  of  the 
union  after  his  employment  and  then  had 
to  retain  his  membership  In  good  standing 
to  retain  h's  job.  We  will  assiune  that  there 
was  a  strike,  and  this  particular  individual 
did  not  recognize  his  obligation  to  his  fellow 
members  and  did  not  discharge  his  obliga- 
tions as  a  member  of  the  imlon.  The  union 
had  the  right,  after  appropriate  disciplinary 
proceedings,  to  remove  him  from  member- 
ship. Under  the  traditional  union  shop,  he 
was    thereby   removed   from    his   Job.    The 


same    result   obtained   in   the   case   of   the 
closed  shop.  i 

Taft-Hartley  came  along,  and  let's  remem- 
ber the  law  was  written  by  Senator  Taft 
and  Congressman  Hartley;  it  was  not  written 
by  labor  leaders.  The  draftsmen  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  wanted  to  cut  down  the 
scope  of  union  security  in  all  States  whether 
they  had  right-to-work  laws  or  not.  They 
wrote  section  8(a)  (3)  and  section  8(b)  (2) 
in  such  a  way  that  from  then  on  the  only 
obligation  a  man  had  under  the  so-called 
Taft-Hartley  union  shop,  the  closed  shop 
having  been  prohibited,  was  to  tender  his 
dues  and  initiation  fees.  Now,  you  and  I 
could  enter  Into  a  long,  philosophical  dis- 
cussion on  whether  the  old  rules  were  right 
or  whether  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Hartley's  rvile 
was  right.  But  that  is  not  the  issue  pre- 
sented by  the  proposed  repeal  of  14(b).  If 
14(b)  is  repealed,  its  only  effect  will  be  the 
extension  of  the  existing  Federal  union  secu- 
rity rule,  as  written  by  Senator  Taft  and 
Congressman  Hartley,  to  all  the  States  of 
this  Nation  on  a  tiniform  basis  and  no  State 
will  have  the  right  to  depart  from  the  Fed- 
eral rule  insofar  as  interstate  commerce  is 
concerned. 

Now,  I  think  you  can  see  that  when  you 
analyze  this  issue  it  is  quite  different  from 
the  issue  which  the  opponents  of  the  repeal 
of  14(b)  are  seeking  to  place  In  public  de- 
bate. We  do  not  have  to  argue  the  Issue 
or  question  of  "compulsory  unionism"^ 
which  is  irrelevant.  We  have  to  argue  the 
issue  or  a  question  which  is  actually  raised 
by  the  repeal  of  14(b).  And  that  is  the 
"free  rider"  question  which  is,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, the  crucial  issue  involved  in  the  pro- 
posal to  repeal  14(b). 

The  opponents  of  repeal  say,  if  the  man 
doesn't  want  the  service,  why  should  he  pay? 
Well,  the  answer  Is  to  be  found  in  the  actual 
structure  of  unionism  and  the  actual  struc- 
ture of  the  law  with  respect  thereto.  A 
union  which  has  a  majority  of  the  employees 
In  the  unit  does  not  represent  only  Its  own 
members.  It  becomes  the  representative  of 
each  and  every  employee  in  the  unit  whether 
a  member  or  not.  The  simplest  illustra- 
tion of  this  can  be  stated  as  follows:  If  the 
union  bargains  for  a  25-cent-au-hour  wage 
increase  and  finally  succeeds  in  securing  a 
10-cent-an-hour  increase,  it  cannot  arrange 
with  the  employer  that  the  10-cent  Increase 
should  only  go  to  those  who  pay  dues  to  the 
union.  The  10-cent  raise  goes  Into  effect 
for  all  employees  In  the  un'\t.  Furthermore, 
the  nonmem'oer  is  not  only  the  beneficiary 
of  improvements  in  general  working  condi- 
tions, he  is  also  legally  entitled  to  specific 
individual  services  by  the  union.  There  is 
a  serious  legal  obligation  on  the  union  to 
provide  service  for  the  individual  employee 
in  the  matter  of  grievances  whether  or  not 
he  is  a  member  of  the  union.  We  had  a  case 
recently  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wyoming 
(IBEW  v.  Hansen,  et  cL,  400  P.  2d  531  (Wyo- 
ming Supreme  Court,  1965) )  which  Involved 
the  question  of  whether  an  exclusive  refer» 
ral  system  could  be  prohibited  by  the  law 
of  the  State.  A  particular  section  of  the 
Wyoming  right-to-work  law  purported  to 
prohibit  this  type  of  arrangement.  The 
supreme  court  of  Wyoming  ruled  In  April 
1965  that  this  effort  by  Wyoming  was  In 
conflict  with  the  supremacy  clause  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  The  basic  ground  of  de- 
cision was  the  point  I  have  made  that  there 
is  no  way  under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  for  the  nonmember  not  to  have  a  con- 
nection with  the  union.  The  Coiu-t  quoted 
from  an  article  by  Professor  Cox,  the  former 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States,  as  fol- 
lows: "The  bargaining  representative  would 
be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty  if  It  refused 
to  press  a  justifiable  grievance  either  be- 
cause of  laziness,  prejudice,  or  unwilling- 
ness to  expend  money  on  behalf  of  employees 
who  are  not  members  of  the  union."  I  think 
Professor  Cox  is  correct  In  his  statement  of 
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the  law  that,  U  a  local  union  refuses  to 
process  a  grievance  for  a  nonmember  because 
It  does  not  wish  to  spend  the  money  to  do 
so.  It  would  be  held  liable  for  Its  failure  to 
carry  forward  Its  obligation  to  the  non- 
member. 

Is  It  not  fair  that  an  Individual  employee 
who  has  the  legal  right  to  receive  all  the 
general  improvements  in  working  conditions 
secured  by  the  union  and  to  be  served  by  the 
union  diligently  In  the  processing  of  his  in- 
dividual grievances  should  be  required  to  pay 
periodic  dues  and  reasonable  initiation  fees? 

That  Is  the  decisive  question,  In  my  Judg- 
ment, as  far  as  this  proposal  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14(b)  is  concerned.  Of  course,  we  know 
the  answer  of  the  labor  side.  It  Is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  a  prominent  management 
figure  Is  essentially  In  agreement  with  the 
free  rider  argument  of  the  unions. 

Mr.  Philip  Sporn.  chairman.  System  De- 
velopment Committee  of  American  Electric 
Power  Co..  Inc.,  in  his  separate  views  on 
"Union  Powers  and  Union  Functions"  issued 
by  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development, 
March  1964,  stated  that: 

"While  each  worker  should  have  a  clear 
right  to  decide  freely  whether  or  not  to  be- 
long to  a  union,  there  should  be  no  legal  pro- 
hibition of  collective  bargaining  agreements 
requiring  financial  payments  in  lieu  of 
normal  union  dues  by  workers  who  choose 
not  to  be  members  of  the  union.  Although 
the  right  of  the  majority  of  the  workers  to 
effective  representation  by  a  union  is  not 
abridged  by  the  failure  of  one  or  more  of  the 
minority  of  the  workers  to  Join  the  union,  a 
legally  imposed  absence  of  financial  respon- 
sibility toward  the  union  by  the  nonmombers 
in  the  face  of  the  ineluctable  performance  of 
valuable  services  on  their  behalf  by  the 
union,  apart  from  the  inequities  involved, 
tends  to  undermine  the  financial  foundation 
of  union  survival." 

It  is  apparent  that  Mr.  Sporn  was  referring 
to  a  "support  of  the  collective  bargaining 
agency"  clause  which  i.<;  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  a  Taft-Hartley  union  shop  clause. 
While  I  do  not  agree  with  Hr.  Sporn's  state- 
ment as  to  the  effect  of  the  failxire  of  minority 
workers  not  to  Join  the  union,  this  is  an 
academic  difference  because  the  repeal  of 
14(b)  will  leave  in  effect  the  Taft-Hartley 
union  shop  provisions,  under  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  individual  employee  can  avoid 
applying  for  union  membership  or  accepting 
its  obligations.  Mr.  Sporn's  statement  con- 
stitutes recognition  by  an  important  indus- 
trialist that,  from  a  plain  and  simple  dollar 
and  cents  point  of  view,  if  the  union  renders 
services  to  all  employees  in  the  unit,  there 
should  be  a  legal  power  for  management  and 
labor  to  make  a  contract  under  which  all 
such  employees  are  required  to  pay  for  the 
service.  It  also  recognizes  the  relationship 
of  this  uncomplicated  matter  to  union 
survival. 

In  conclusion  on  this  point  of  14(b),  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  an  advertisement 
which  has  been  published  in  a  number  of 
newspapers  by  the  "Citizens  Committee  To 
Preserve  Taft-Tartlcy."  The  honorary  chair- 
man of  this  conunittee  is  Fred  A.  Hartley,  Jr., 
former  Member  of  Congress.  Milford.  N.J.,  ^nd 
coauthor  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  theme 
of  this  advertisement  is  "Keep  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  intact  and  protect  fundamental 
American  rights." 

The  advertisement  appears  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  repeal  of  section  14(b)  will  not  make 
legal  the  closed  shop  or  even  the  traditional 
union  shop.  Their  status  is  not  put  in  issue 
by  the  proposal  to  repeal  section  14(b).  Such 
repeal  will  make  legal  only  the  Taft-Hartley 
union  ship  which  was  drafted  by  the  late 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  and  Congressman 
Hartley  himself.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  union  shop  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  only  requires  the  tender  of  dues  and 
fees  cannot  properly  be  characterized  by  the 


supporters  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  as  an  in- 
vasion of  fundamental  American  rights. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOUTHERN    NEVADA    WATER 
PROJECT,    NEVADA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  32)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
southern  Nevada  water  project,  Nevada, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was,  to 
strike  oMt  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insivt : 

That/the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  southern  Nevada  water  project.  Nevada, 
in  acc^dance  with  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws  (Act  of  June  17,  1902;  32  Stat.  388,  and 
Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary 
thereto),  except  as  those  laws  are  incon- 
sistent with  this  Act,  for  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  delivering  water  for  municipal  and 
industrial  use.  The  principal  features  of  the 
southern  Nevada  water  project  shall  consist 
of  intake  facilities,  pumping  plants,  aque- 
duct and  laterals,  transmission  lines,  sub- 
stations, and  storage  and  regulatory  facilities 
required  to  provide  water  from  Lake  Mead 
ozi  the  Colorado  River  for  distribution  to 
municipalities  and  industrial  centers  within 
Clark  County,  Nevada. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  ap- 
propriate allocations  of  project  costs  to 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply  and, 
if  appropriate,  to  fish  and  wildlife  and  re- 
creation: Provided,  That  all  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  for  the  southern  Nevada 
water  project  shall  be  allocated  to  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supply.  Construction 
cpsts  of  the  River  Mountains  dam  and  re- 
servoir allocated  to  fish  and  wildlife  and 
recreation  shall  be  nonreimbursable  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Federal  Water  Project 
Recreation  Act   (79  Stat.  213). 

(b)  Allocations  of  project  costs  made  to 
municipal  ana  industrial  water  supply  shall 
be  repayable  to  the  United  States  in  not  more 
than  fifty  years  under  either  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  or  imder 
the  provisions  of  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958 
(title  III  of  Public  Law  adfeoO.  72  Stat.  319 
and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplemen- 
tary thereto)  :  Provided,  That,  in  either  case, 
repayment  of  costs  allocated  to  municipal 
and  industrial  water-supply  shall  include  in- 
terest on  the  unamortized  balance  of  such 
allocations  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average 
rate  (which  rate  shall  be  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  paid  by  the 
United  States  on  its  marketable  long-term 
securities  outstanding  on  the  date  of  this 
Act  and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth 
of  1  per  centum. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada, acting  through  the  Colorado  River 
Commission  of  Nevada  or  other  duly  author- 
ized State  agency,  for  the  delivery  of  water 
and  for  repayment  of  the  reimbursable  con- 
struction costs. 

(b)  Construction  of  the  project  shall  not 
be  commenced  until  a  suitable  contract  has 
been  executed  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Colo- 


rado River  Commission  or  other  duly  au- 
thorized  State  agency. 

(c)  Such  contract  may  be  entered  into 
without  regard  to  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 9.  subsection  (c),  of  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1939. 

(b)  Upon  execution  of  the  contract  re. 
f erred  to  in  section  3(a)  above,  and  upon 
completion  of  construction  of  the  project, 
the  Secretary  shall  transfer  to  said  Colorado 
River  Commission  of  Nevada  or  other  duly 
authorized  State  agency  the  care,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  intake,  pumping 
plants,  aqueducts,  reservoirs,  and  relatfidfea- 
tures  of  the  southern  Nevada  waterprSject 
upon  the  terms  and  conditions  ret  out  in  the 
said  contract.  f 

(c)  When  all  of  the  costs  allocable  to  re- 
imbursable piuposes  incurred  by  the  United 
States  on  constructing,  operating,  and  main- 
taining the  project,  together  with  appropriate 
Interest  charges,  have  been  returned  to  the 
United  States  by  the  State  of  Nevada,  said 
State  shall  have  the  permanent  right  to  use 
the  intake,  pumping  plants,  aqueducts,  res- 
ervoirs, and  related  features  of  the  southern 
Nevada  water  supply  project  in  accordance 
with  said  contract. 

Sec.  4.  Such  amount  of  the  costs  of  con- 
struction as  are  allocated  to  the  furnishing 
of  a  water  supply  to  NelUs  Air  Force  Base  or 
other  defense  installations  shall  be  nonreim- 
bursable. 

Sec.  5.  The  use  of  all  water  diverted  for 
this  project  from  the  Colorado  River  system 
shall  be  subject  to  and  controlled  by  the 
Colorado  River  compact,  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act  (45  Stat.  1057;  43  U.S.C.  617t), 
and  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  (Treaty  Series 
994)    (59  Stat.  1219). 

Sec.  6.  In  all  water  supply  contracts  for 
the  use  of  water  in  Nevada  under  this  act 
or  section  5  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act  (45  Stat.  1057)  the  Secretary  shall  rec- 
ognize the  intrastate  priorities  of  water 
rights  to  the  use  of  water  existing  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
however.  That  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  validating  any  right  diminished 
or  lost  becaxiFC  of  abandorunent,  nonuse,  or 
lack  of  due  diligence,  nor  shall  anything  in 
this  Act  be  construed  as  affecting  the  satis- 
faction of  present  perfected  rights  as  de- 
fined by  the  decree  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  Arizona  against  Califor- 
nia et  al.  (376  U.S.  340) . 

Sec.  7.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  south- 
era  Nevada  water  project,  Nevada,  the  sum 
of  $81,003,000  (September  1965  prices)  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations 
in  construction  costs  .as  indicated  by  engi- 
neering cost  indexes  applicable  to  the  types 
of  construction  Involved  herein. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  consider 
the  House  amendment  to  S.  32  to  be 
constnictive  and  benelicial.  It  is  basical- 
ly clarifying  in  nature. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  southern  Nevada  water 
project  v.'hich  is  designed  to  carry  Colo- 
rado River  v.-ater  from  Lake  Mead  to  the 
Clark  County  municipal  and  industrial 
complex,  the  most  populous  and  fast- 
growing  area  of  Nevada.  It  is  vital  to 
the  economy  of  southern  Nevada  where 
underground  water  resources  now  sup- 
plying the  region  are  rapidly  being  ex- 
hausted. The  estimated  $81  million 
project  is  totally  reimbursable  through 
a  50-year  contract  with  the  State  of 
Nevada.  The  first  stage  of  development 
is  designed  to  meet  the  water  needs  of 
the  area  imtil  about  1990  and  would  cost 
about  $49  million.  The  remaining  two 
stages  would  be  constructed  as  needed. 
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The  House  amended  the  bill  to  delete 
any  reference  to  irrigation  use  of  water 
from  the  project.  There  is  no  demon- 
strated need  for  irrigation  water  and  it 
is  doubtful  that  such  a  use  could  be  justi- 
fied. 

Also  amended  was  language  regarding 
cost  allocations  to  fish  and  wildlife  and 
recreation.  The  revised  language  makes 
it  clear  that  any  such  development  in  the 
project  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Water  Recreation  Act. 

The  amendment  provides  greater  lati- 
tude in  identifying  the  contracting  agen- 
cy of  the  State  of  Nevada. 

The  House  also  deleted  language  in 
the  bill  regarding  soil  survey  and  land 
classification  requirements  because  it  was 
not  applicable  to  the  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  project. 

A  new  section  was  added  by  the  House 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  recognize  intrastate  priorities  of  wa- 
ter rights  existing  at  the  date  of  this 
act. 

The  amendment,  as  I  have  said,  is  con- 
stiiictive  and  clarifying  in  nature  and  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  .agree  to  it.  I  have 
cleared  the  amendment  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  # 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
of  the  House  was  concurred  in  be  re- 
considered, 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  DOMINICK.    Mr.  President- 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  announcement? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  intention  of  asking  for  a  live  quorum 
call  this  afternoon.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  Senator  who  does. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14(b)  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 


National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amonded,  and  section  703(b)  of  the  La- 
bor-Management Reporting  Act  of  1959, 
and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  section 
8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  now  been  engaged  for  several 
days  in  a  discussion  of  whether  or  not 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
should  be  repealed.  I  feel  an  obligation 
to  join  actively  in  this  discussion  and 
state  my  views  on  H.R.  77  as  clearly  and 
unequivocally  as  I  am  capable  of  doing. 
As  I  view  it,  my  obligation  to  enter  this 
discussion  is  based  in  a  large  part  on  my 
position  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  Mr. 
President,  I  feel  that  when  a  Senate  com- 
mittee has  been  confronted  over  a  period 
of  many  months  by  a  major  bill,  the 
members  of  that  committee  have  a 
unique  opportunity  and  perhaps  an  ob- 
ligation to  enter  into  the  floor  debate 
concerning  that  legislation.  This  is 
especially  true  when  the  proposed  legis- 
lation is  as  controversial  as  the  legisla- 
tion now  under  discussion.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  we  studied  H.R.  77  for  many 
months  and  participated  in  spirited  and 
informative  committee  discussion  of  H.R. 
77.  After  this  study  and  discussion,  I 
found  that  I  could  not  in  good  faith  sup- 
port this  legislation,  voted  against  re- 
porting it  out  of  committee,  and  subse- 
quently wrote  my  own  individual  views 
concerning  H.R.  77,  and  had  them  in- 
cluded in  the  report. 

Because  I  believe  these  views,  as  they 
appear  in  the  report,  summarize  my  posi- 
tion, I  will  set  them  forth  here  as  a  part 
of  the  Congressional  Record.  I  said  as 
follows  in  the  report: 

The  question  of  whether  a  union  shop 
is  good  or  bad  for  an  individual  or  for 
labor-management  relations  is  not  the 
key  question,  although  that  debate  which 
has  raged  so  continuously  over  the  coun- 
try will  undoubtedly  exert  a  strong  in- 
fluence on  the  conclusions  of  many  peo- 
ple. The  real  issue  with  which  we  are 
faced  in  this  legislation  is  whether  Con- 
gress should  by  law  abolish  the  right  of 
a  citizen  of  a  State  to  reject  authority  for 
compulsory  unio^^shops  in  his  State. 

My  own  State  by  a  vote  of  the  majority 
of  its  citizens  rejected  the  right-to-work 
law  in  our  general  election  of  1958;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  action  of  our  citi- 
zens, who  had  before  them  the  provisions 
of  Colorado's  Labor  Peace  Act,  was  prob- 
ably wise.  Nevertheless,  each  State  dif- 
fers in  its  philosophy,  its  working  condi- 
tions, and  its  labor  climate,  and  to  re- 
peal the  right  of  the  citizens  of  those 
States  to  determine  this  issue  for  them- 
selves is  a  preemption  of  power  by  the 
Federal  Government  so  massive  in  na- 
ture that  I  cannot  support  it. 

Currently,  19  States  have  right-to- 
work  laws  in  effect.  Right-to-work  laws 
have  been  adopted  by  constitutional 
amendment  in  the  following  six  States: 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Kansas,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Nebraska.  In  addition,  Ne- 
vada placed  its  right-to-work  statute  be- 
fore the  people  in  a  general  election, 
while  North  Dakota's  right-to- work  law 
was  passed  by  the  legislature,  but  did  not 


become  effective  until  approved  in  a  gen- 
eral election. 

The  following  States  now  have  right- 
to-work  laws  enacted  by  the  legislature 
without  a  popular  election:  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Iowa,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Texas.  Utah,  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

Republican  members  of  the  labor  com- 
mittee offered  a  number  of  substantive 
amendments  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion— amendments  designed  to  reinforce 
areas  of  weakness  in  union  employees* 
existing  bill  of  rights.  Certainly  if  a  per- 
son is  to  bo  required  to  join  a  union  in 
order  to  work  in  a  specific  job,  he  should 
also  have  adequate  legislation  backing 
to  insure  that  his  rights  within  the  imion 
are  protected.  Each  of  these  amend- 
ments was  summarily  rejected  by  the 
Democratic  majority  leading  to  the  in- 
evitable conclusion  that  power,  and  not 
individual  rights,  is  the  primary  aim  of 
this  legislation.  I  cannot  acquiesce  in 
such  procedures  nor  in  any  way  accept 
this  conclusion. 

THE  DEVASTATING  EFFECTS  OF  14(b)  REPEAI. 

Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
is  not  itself  a  right-to-work  law.  It 
grants  an  entirely  different  right,  the 
right  of  the  voters  of  each  State  to  en- 
act the  form  of  right-to-work  laws  they 
desire.  The  reservation  of  this  right  to 
the  people  of  each  State  is  in  keeping 
with  the  principles  of  federalism  set  forth 
in  our  Constitution  and  proven  by  the 
passage  of  time.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  such  a  reservation  of 
power  is  constitutional,  and  there  are 
many  examples  in  our  law  of  similar  res- 
ervations. One  of  the  most  important 
and  most  recent  examples  is  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  makes  specific 
provisions  for  widely  differing  State  civil 
rights  statutes. 

As  noted  earlier,  six  States  have  en- 
acted constitutional  amendments  prohib- 
iting union  shops.  Two  States  have 
adopted  right-to-work  laws  by  vote  of 
their  citizens.  Eleven  States  have  adopt- 
ed right-to-work  laws  through  their 
State  legislatures.  H.R.  77,  however, 
would  strike  down  automatically  these 
provisions  of  the  State  cdhstitutions  in 
those  6  States,  laws  adopted  by  the  vote 
of  the  people  in  2  others,  and  laws  adopt- 
ed by  the  State  legislatures  in  11  States. 

If  we  grant  such  wide  ranging  powers 
to  the  Federal  Government,  what  portion 
of  a  State  constitution  can  remain  in- 
violate? What  State  laws  may  not  be 
preempted  by  Congress?  What  safe- 
guards can  the  citizen  construct  for  his 
carefully  nurtured  freedoms  and  systems 
of  local  government? 

I  must  also  point  out  that  enactment 
of  H.R.  77  would  annul  one  of  the  most 
vital  provisions  of  the  Colorado  Labor 
Peace  Act.  This  provision  permits 
union  shops  in  Colorado  but  requires 
three-fourths  of  the  affected  employees 
to  vote  in  favor  of  a  union-shop  contract 
before  it  becomes  legally  operable.  Ef- 
forts to  change  this  ratio  have  been  made 
on  many  occasions  in  our  State  legisla- 
ture; but  whether  controlled  by  the  "Re- 
publican or  Democratic  Party,  the  provi- 
sion has  remained  in  effect.  In  other 
words,  my  State  has  refused  to  adopt 
a  right-to-work  law,  but  it  has  made 
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provisions  to  insure  that  the  majority  of 
the  employees  in  a  unit  favor  a  union 
shop. 

I  understand  that  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin has  adopted  a  similar  statute  which 
would  be  struck  down  by  the  passage  of 
H.R.  77. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Colorado  Labor 
Peace  Act  has  in  no  way  retarded  the 
growth  of  wages  in  Colorado.  In  1964 
Colorado  had  an  average  wage  in  manu- 
facturing of  $2.74  per  hout.  which 
ranked  12th  among  the  50  States.  This 
represented  an  increase  of  51  percent 
over  the  past  10  years  as  contrasted  to  a 
national  average  Increase  of  42  percent. 
The  per  capita  income  in  my  State  also 
exceeds  the  national  average.  So  it  is 
clear  that  the  Colorado  law  has  in  no 
way  hindered  a  steady  increase  in  income 
of  Colorado  workers.  Furthermore,  the 
years  in  which  the  Labor  Peace  Act  has 
been  in  effect  in  Colorado  have  been 
vears  of  labor  peace.  Congress  should 
not  so  easily  strike  down  a  law  which 
has  worked  so  well  to  promote  labor- 
management  harmony  and  to  protect  the 
rights  of  all  workers. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  citizens 
cannot  understand  complex  legislative 
issues  on  a  ballot  and  hence  are  not  able 
to  determine  them  by  vote.  But  as  we 
all  know,  voters  in  many  cities  and  towns 
are  asked  to  decide  complex  questions 
about  the  funding  of  public  projects, 
technical  amendments  to  constitutions, 
and  other  issues.  There  is  no  reason  why 
voters  and  State  legislatures  cannot 
themselves  decide  the  question  of  right 
to  work,  which  requires  only  a  simple 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  to  allow  a 
union  shop.  Although  many  of  my  Dem- 
ocratic colleagues  may  disagree,  I  have 
enough  confidence  in  the  American  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  they  are  competent  to 
decide  this  question.  Repeal  of  14(b) 
would  only  result  in  another  right  of  the 
people  being  seized  by  the  power  hungry 
in  Washington.  Have  we  gone  full  circle 
in  this  Great  Society  so  that  now  to  be 
part  of  that  philosophy  one  must  give 
up  his  right  to  vote  on  his  own  working 
conditions  and  opportunities? 

In  addition  to  talking  about  the  fun- 
damental philosophy  of  the  proposed  bill. 
Republican  Members,  in  the  process  of 
the  discussion  of  the  bill  in  committee, 
attempted  to  propose  a  number  of 
amendments  which  would  strengthen  the 
right  of  the  individual  worker. 

THE    NEED   FOR   A   NEW    LABOR   "BILL   OF   RIGHTS" 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  In  1947  and  the  enactment 
of  the  Landrum-Griffin  Act  in  1959.  a 
number  of  inadequacies  in  these  laws 
have  appeared.  Many  successful 
schemes  have  been  developed  by  which 
a  minority  of  labor  bosses  who  do  not 
live  up  to  their  responsibilities  can  dis- 
tort the  law  and  use  it  in  ways  inimical 
to  the  interest  of  the  workingman.  For 
this  reason  members  of  the  Republican 
minority  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  as  well  as  other  Sena- 
tors have  proposed  amendments  to  pro- 
tect the  worker  from  the  abuses  of  union 
power.  I  have  proposed  several  amend- 
ments of  this  kind.  All  have  been  re- 
jected by  the  Democratic  majority  on 
the  committee. 


First.  Through  decisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  it  has  be- 
come possible  for  a  union  to  fine  its  mem- 
bers for  the  free  exercise  of  rights  in- 
tended to  be  protected  by  the  existing 
"bill  of  rights"  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Thus,  a  worker  forced  to  join  a  union 
holding  a  union  shop  contract  can  be 
legally  fined  for  exceeding  a  union- 
imposed  production  quota.  This  means 
that  a  man,  against  his  will,  is  prevented 
from  working  to  his  full  capacity  by  a 
union  agreement  which  he  may  have  op- 
posed. This  rings  out  as  violation  of  a 
fundamental  concept:  freedom  to  work 
to  the  best  of  one's  ability.  The  amend- 
ment to  protect  this  exercise  of  an  em- 
ployee's rights  was  rejected  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Second.  Over  the  years  of  operation  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  there  has  come 
into  being  a  system  by  which  a  union 
can  be  designated  as  representative  of 
the  workers  in  a  plant  or  production 
unit  even  though  an  election  by  the 
workers  has  not  been  held.  This  is  the 
notorious  "card  check"  procedure.  A 
imion  \vishing  to  become  the  authorized 
representative  of  workers  circulates 
cards  to  be  signed  by  those  workers  to 
designate  it  as  the  representative.  Some 
of  these  cards  are  couched  in  terms  so 
highly  misleading  that  the  workers  often 
sign  them  thinking  that  they  will  there- 
by get  an  election.  In  actuality  the 
workers  may  lose  the  right  to  an  elec- 
tion by  signing  the  cards. 

I  may  say  parenthetically  that  we  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  a  couple  of  the 
cards  which  came  directly  from  the  rec- 
ords of  a  court  case.  Printed  in  large 
letters  at  the  top  was  the  statement: 

I  want  an  NLRB  election.  I  hereby  au- 
thorize you  as  my  representative  to  call 
one. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  card,  in  fine  print, 
appeared  the  statement: 

You  are  my  authorized  representative — 

To  do  such  and  such. 

The  union  agent  distributes  the  cards. 
The  workers  see  the  great  block  letters 
in  print  and  sign  them.  Do  they  get  an 
election?  Certainly  not.  The  union 
official  merely  takes  the  cards  to  the 
head  of  the  company,  presents  them, 
and  says,  "The  majority  of  the  workers 
have  signed  the  cards.  They  have  au- 
thorized us  to  be  their  representatives 
for  all  bargaining  purposes.  You  will 
have  to  let  us  be  the  bargaining  agent." 

Again  and  again  we  brought  out  in 
the  course  of  the  hearings  flagrant  vio- 
lations regarding  the  cards.  Ironically, 
the  only  defense  the  company  has  in 
such  a  situation  is  to  commit  an  unfair 
labor  practice.  If  the  company  commits 
an  unfair  labor  practice,  it  is  possible  to 
have  some  kind  of  an  election,  so  that 
the  workers  may  have  the  right  to  de- 
termine who  shall  be  their  representa- 
tive. But  if  the  copipanies  do  not  do  so 
they  do  not  have  any  right  to  an  election. 
When  the  companies  have  been  able 
to  get  an  election,  the  cases  show  over 
and  over  again  that  the  union  represent- 
ative who  had  obtained  the  cards  had 
done  so  imder  pretenses  which  were  so 
anathema  to  the  workers  themselves  that 
they  voted  against  the  union  in  the 
election. 


What  did  the  Republican  members  of 
the  committee  do  about  that?  We  pro- 
posed an  amendment  which  would  cor- 
rect the  situation  in  two  ways. 

First.  It  would  make  an  election  man- 
datory in  the  designation  of  a  bargain- 
ing representative  In  all  cases  except 
where  an  employer  had  dissipated  an 
existing  union  majority  by  means  of 
threats,  coercion,  or  other  unfair  labor 
practices. 

Second.  It  would  guarantee  that  a 
union  could  not  prove  the  existence  of 
such  a  preexisting  majority  by  mislead- 
ing or  confusing  cards.  We  prepared  a 
standard  form  of  card.  I  think  all 
should  agree  that  this  is  the  least  we  can 
do  to  make  sure  that  no  union  becomes  a 
bargaining  representative  of  workers 
who  really  don't  want  to  be  so  represent- 
ed. This  amendment  was  also  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  the  committee. 

Third.  An  amendment  was  also  offered 
and  rejected  which  would  make  union 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  an  un- 
fair labor  practice.  This  would  bring 
the  enforcement  machinery  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  to  bear  on 
discriminatory  practices  in  unions.  Al- 
though the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  makes 
such  discrimination  illegal,  this  amend- 
ment would  bring  into  play  a  known  and 
available  enforcement  procedure  to  pre- 
vent discrimination.  Because  of  their 
role  in  training  and  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams, unions  are  able  to  prevent  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  from  gettmg 
the  training  they  need  to  rise  out  of  the 
conditions  of  abject  poverty  in  which 
many  of  them  are  mired.  I  hope  that 
all  true  friends  of  labor  and  civil  rights 
can  join  with  me  in  supporting  this  sim- 
ple yet  vitally  important  amendment. 

Fourth.  Direct  use  of  union  dues  mon- 
ey for  supporting  presidential,  senatorial, 
or  congressional  candidates  in  campaigns 
is  now  illegal,  supposedly,  under  title  18, 
section  610,  of  the  United  States  Code. 
However,  labor  leaders  can  and  do  use 
dues  money  in  State  and  local  elections; 
and  as  we  all  know,  it  is  quite  a  simple 
matter  to  get  around  the  provisions  of 
this  statute  by  setting  up  a  separate  com- 
mittee  to   support   political   candidates 
and  other  political  causes  financed  by 
union    moneys.      Under    such    circum- 
stances, the  only  remedy  available  to  a 
union  member  is  to  bring  a  lawsuit  to  get 
his  dues  back  if  he  does  not  agree  with 
the  candidate  or  the  cause  being  pro- 
moted.    This  remedy  is  costly,  inade- 
quate, and  wholly  impractical.    Forcing 
union   members  to  support  a  political 
candidate  makes  no  more  sense   than 
taxing  citizens  to  support  one  political 
party.    If  labor  bosses  can  force  a  work- 
er to  join  a  union  and  then  force  him 
to  pay  for  the  support  of  a  candidate 
or  a  cause  chosen  by  those  bosses,  we 
have  proceeded  to  a  point  nearing  dic- 
tatorship.   An  amendment  was  proposed 
in  committee  to  provide  that  the  use  of 
union  dues  for  political  purposes  would 
be  considered  an  unfair  labor  practice. 
A  second  part  of  this  amendment  would 
have   provided   that   the   Secretary   of 
Labor  could  prosecute  a  suit  on  behalf  of 
the  aggrieved  union  member.    Unfortu- 
nately, this  amendment  was  also  voted 
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down  by  the  Democratic  majority  in  the 
committee. 

A  number  of  other  badly  needed 
amendments  to  our  national  labor  law 
have  been  proposed  by  Republican  Sen- 
ators. All  tend  to  close  some  of  the  loop- 
holes in  the  existing  labor  law,  and  all 
are  designed  to  reinforce  the  rights  of 
union  members  to  steer  the  course  and 
policy  of  their  own  unions.  All  have  been 
rejected  and  many  union  members  are 
thus  left  bogged  in  the  existing  power 
structure. 

The  purpose  and  impact  of  these 
amendments  should  be  made  crystal 
clear.  They  are  not  intended  to  hinder 
legitimate  labor  goals  in  any  way.  They 
are  merely  intended  to  correct  the  abuses 
foisted  on  the  American  labor  movement 
by  the  actions  of  a  small  minority  of 
irresponsible  labor  leaders.  The  amend- 
ments will  not  affect  the  ovei-whelming 
majority  of  responsible  labor  organiza- 
tions which,  together  with  management, 
move  forward  toward  a  brighter  tomor- 
row for  all  Americans.  The  amendments 
would  actually  make  the  job  of  Ameri- 
can labor  easier  by  curtaiUng  the  abuses 
of  the  few  which  have  too  often  stained 
the  reputation  of  the  many. 

No  one  should  labor  under  the  mis- 
apprehension that  the  controversy  that 
has  arisen  over  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  is  caused  by  Republicans. 

Parenthetically,  I  hear  all  the  time 
from  the  labor  imion  representatives  in 
my  State  that  the  Republicans  are  al- 
ways the  ones  who  most  favor  the  right- 
to-work  law.  This  being  the  heart  of  the 
controversy  involved  here,  I  think  it  is 
rather  interesting  to  see  what  the  actual 
situation  is. 

This  controversy  is  simply  another 
problem  that  has  stemmed  from  intra- 
mural strife  within  the  Democratic 
Party.  One  part  of  the  Democratic  Party 
is  attempting  to  mobilize  itself  in  order 
to  bow  with  all  due  pomp  and  circum- 
stance to  the  demands  of  some  labor 
leaders  so  that  an  election  debt  can  be 
repaid.  Another  part  of  the  Democratic 
Party  is  in  the  meantime  presiding  over 
many  of  the  States  that  have  adopted 
the  right-to-work  laws  so  bitterly  at- 
tacked by  their  comrades.  Thirteen  of 
the  States  having  right-to-work  laws  are 
now  presided  over  by  the  Democratic 
Governors  and  Democratic-controlled 
State  legislatures.  Only  2  of  the  19 
right-to-work  States  are  run  by  all-Re- 
publican State  governments.  But  a  siz- 
able proportion  of  congressional  Demo- 
crats, rather  than  trsdng  to  convince 
their  colleagues  in  their  State  govern- 
ments, are  trying  by  congressional  edict 
to  end  the  right  of  any  State  to  pass  a 
right-to-work  law.  A  similar  example  of 
the  intraparty  warfare  that  has  split  the 
Democratic  Party  over  the  right-to-work 
issue  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Democratic 
President  of  the  United  States  has  given 
his  endorsement  to  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  while  a  vast  majority  of  the  Demo- 
crat Congressmen  from  his  own  State  of 
Texas  and  its  Democrat  Governor  op- 
posed repeal  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. This  is  not  a  struggle  between 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties 
but  a  struggle  within  the  Democratic 
Party  Itself.    As  has  happened  on  many 


other  occasions,  the  Republican  Party  Is 
called  on  to  act  as  a  responsible  mediator 
between  the  warring  wings  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  to  act  as  the  responsible 
activist  by  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  of  ttiis  country  to  safeguard  their 
freedoms, 

Mr.  President,  I  place  that  statement 
in  the  Record  not  because  I  feel  that 
this  is  the  only  answer  to  the  problem, 
but  because  I  believe  that  the  issue  that 
we  have  facing  us  is  clearly  delineated 
in  the  report,  and  that  the  amendments 
which  I  shall  discuss  later  have  been 
laid  out  in  rather  succinct  fashion.  It 
therefore  lays  the  grovmdwork  for  the 
other  enlargements  on  these  statements 
that  I  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  President,  this  debate  will  per- 
form a  vital  function  by  focusing  the 
attention  of  the  Nation  on  this  issue — 
not  just  the  attention  of  the  vested  in- 
terest groups — but  the  attention  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  my  view,  the  important  and  real 
issue  is  this  great  debate  has  a  tendency 
to  be  clouded  over  and  diverted,  ironi- 
cally, and  by  an  oversimplification  of  the 
issue.  Unfortimately,  the  debate  which 
has  raged  continuously  over  the  country 
and  which  will  undoubtedly  exert  a 
strong  infiuence  on  the  conclusions  of 
many  people  has  centered  aroimd  the 
question  of  whether  a  imion  shop  is  good 
or  bad  for  an  individual  or  for  labor- 
management  relations.  This  issue  is 
most  certainly  deeply  felt  and  often  emo- 
tionally handled.  The  emotional  herit- 
age derived  from  this  argument  will  un- 
doubtedly influence  the  result  of  this 
debate.  However,  the  real  issue  with 
which  we  are  faced  in  this  legislation  is 
whether  Congress  should  by  law  abolish 
the  right  of  a  citizen  of  a  State  to  reject 
compulsory  union  shops  in  his  State. 

Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
is  not  itself  a  right-to-work  law.  It 
gi-ants  an  entirely  different  right,  the 
right  of  the  voter  of  each  State  to  enact 
the  form  of  right-to-work  laws  they 
desire. 

A  clear  example  of  this  Is  the  Colorado 
Peace  Act,  to  which  I  referred  earlier. 
Under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
in  the  States  without  right-to-work  laws 
if  51  percent  of  the  employees  vote  on 
whether  they  are  going  to  have  a  union 
shop,  and  if  the  51  percent  say  affirma- 
tively yes,  they  have  a  union  shop.  In 
our  State,  there  can  be  a  union  shop, 
but  75 -percent  approval  is  required  be- 
fore the  union  shop  provision  can  go  into 
effect.  This  means  that  a  clear  major- 
ity— in  fact,  more  than  that — have  evi- 
denced their  desire  to  have  working  con- 
ditions which  will  be  run  almost  wholly 
by  the  union. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  the  vast 
majority  of  those  who  are  vitally  affected 
have  determined  this  question,  and  it 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  reasonable  rule. 
But  this  would  be  void  If  we  were  to 
repeal  section  14  fb).  The  States  would 
not  be  able  to  adopt  the  type  of  limita- 
tion that  has  been  working  so  successfully 
In  Colorado. 

Certainly  the  reservation  of  that  right 
to  the  people  of  each  State  is  in  keeping 
with  the  principles  of  federalism  set 
forth  In  our  Constitution  and  proven  by 


the  passage  of  time.  Article  I,  section  1 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
states : 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

One  of  the  basic  doctrines  of  con- 
stitutional law — that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  one  of  enumerated  powers — 
Is  derived  in  a  large  part  from  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  The  classical 
statement  of  this  doctrine  was  set  forth 
by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  McCulloch 
v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  316  (1819)  at  page 
405  where  he  stated: 

This  Government  is  acknowledged  by  all, 
to  be  one  of  enumerated  powers.  The  prin- 
ciple that  it  can  exercise  only  the  powers 
granted  to  it  would  seem  too  apparent  to 
have  required  to  be  enforced  by  all  those 
arguments  which  its  enlightened  friends, 
while  it  was  depending  before  the  people, 
found  it  necessary  to  urge.  That  principle 
is  now  vmiversally  admitted. 

Later  Justice  Marshall  introduced  a 
broader  concept  v/hich  has  been  de- 
scribed as  resulting  powers  which  were 
said  to  have  arisen  from  the  nature  of  the 
political  society  rather  than  from  specif- 
ic enumeration.  Thus  based  on  the  con- 
cept of  resulting  powers,  the  Govern- 
ment was  said,  for  example,  to  possess 
the  right  to  acquire  territory  either  by 
treaty  or  conquest  and  that  it  possessed 
the  resulting  power  to  govern  the  ac- 
quired territory. 

Subsequently,  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  repeatedly  broad- 
ened by  the  courts  to  exceed  by  far  the 
express  rights  granted  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  Constitution.  The 
most  pronounced  inroads  on  the  doctrine 
of  express  or  enumerated  powers  have 
taken  place  recently  in  the  areas  of  the 
regulation  of  interstate  commerce  and 
in  the  expenditure  of  revenues. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  vir- 
tually every  commodity  can  conceivably 
affect  commerce  in  the  Federal  sense 
and  thus  be  declared  subject  to  Federal 
control.  Now  I  am  not  criticizing  any 
specific  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  nor 
am  I  assailing  the  philosophy  which  has 
judicially  placed  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment within  the  jurisdiction  of  what,  a 
few  years  ago,  would  have  been  solely  the 
individual  State's  prerogative.  I  merely 
touch  on  this  evolution  of  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding Federal  influence  as  a  spring- 
board to  illustrate  that  we  have  seen  a 
gargantuan  movement  of  the  Federal 
Government  into  the  local  level. 

In  one  sense  the  States  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  themselves.  Those  who  sub- 
scribe to  the  philosophy  of  big  govern- 
ment with  centralization  of  power  in  the 
Federal  Government  and  who  have  been 
in  control  of  our  Government  during  Its 
most  dramatic  expansion  have  time  and 
time  again  tempted  the  State  govern- 
ments such  as  Eve  tempted  Adam. 
However,  In  our  sophisticated  society, 
money  has  been  substituted  for  the  apple 
and  the  temptation  has  too  often  been 
too  great  for  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  give  a  very  re- 
cent exsmiple  of  Eve  tempting  Adam 
with  the  fniit  of  the  Federal  money  tree 
and  the  effect  that  this  temptation  has 
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had.  The  Federal  Government  has  been 
giving  assistance  to  the  States  on  a 
matching  funds  basis  for  the  building  of 
primary  and  interstate  highways. 

This  assistance  seemed  to  many  to  be 
harmless — in  fact,  even  helpful.  The 
States  readily  accepted  the  money.  In 
fact,  they  looked  for  it.  But  who  would 
have  guessed,  when  this  act  was  passed, 
that  in  1965  this  money  would  have  been 
used  as  a  blackjack  to  enforce  the  re- 
cently passed  highway  beautification 
bill? 

Under  the  latter  law.  the  States  must 
conform  to  the  measure,  or  their  high- 
way funds  will  be  slowly  but  surely  cut 
out  from  under  them.  The  States  have 
become  puppets,  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment controlling  all  the  strings, 
wherever  and  whenever  they  have  ac- 
cepted Federal  funds. 

This  year  in  particular  we  have  seen 
that  happen  with  one  piece  of  legislation 
after  another.  It  happened  with  medi- 
care, as  it  is  popularly  known.  That 
program,  administered  entirely  by  the 
National  Government,  replaces  the 
State-and-Federal  program  adminis- 
tered and  controlled  by  the  States.  It 
has  gone  so  far  that  we  have  moved 
away  from  our  established  principle  of 
getting  the  major  share  of  Federal  reve- 
nues from  a  progressive  income  tax. 
The  medicare  program  is  financed  by  a 
social  security  tax  at  a  flat  rate,  without 
graduation,  by  what  is  generally  called  a 
regressive  form  of  taxation,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  many  young  workers  who  are 
just  starting  families  will  find,  as  they 
go  through  next  year,  that  they  will  be 
paying  moie  money  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  form  of  social  security 
taxes  than  imder  the  graduated  Federal 
income  tax.  It  is  really  quite  surprising. 
An  average  worker  with  two  children, 
earning  between  $7,000  and  $10,000  a 
year,  next  year  may  well  be  paying  more 
social  security  taxes  than  Federal  income 
taxes. 

Another  example  is  the  Manpower  Act 
of  1965,  where,  again,  we  have  en- 
croached upon  State  training  programs. 
We  have  established  Federal  financial 
control  over  vocational  education,  mov- 
ing well  beyond  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
and  subsequent  vocational  education 
programs.  States  will  be  told  what  type 
of  program  can  be  financed  by  Federal 
grants,  what  type  of  teaching  will  be 
financed,  and  what  students  will  be 
admissible. 

I  am  glad  my  distingushed  friend  the 
Senator  from  California  is  on  the  floor, 
because  this  concerns  his  city.  Los 
Angeles  is  desperately  short  of  garage 
mechanics.  When  the  city  and  State 
wanted  to  inaugurate  a  mechanics' 
course  in  the  retraining  program,  unions 
objected,  and  the  Federal  officials  sug- 
gested such  courses  might  not  be  advis- 
able. So  the  money  is  being  used  to 
teach  low-level  skills,  nurses'  aids, 
building  maintenance  or  janitors,  basic 
typing,  but  not  the  high  pay  skills 
needed. 

The  Elementary-Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965:  Mr.  President,  I  remember 
standing  on  this  floor  for  hour  after 
hour  during  that  debate,  trj'ing  to  make 
clear  that  if  we  put  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment into  the  local  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  field,  we  would  be 
entering  a  field  which  had  not  been 
entered  before.  The  original  purpose 
had  been  to  help  people  with  low  in- 
comes. But  the  money  was  not  being 
put  there.  Oh,  no.  We  had  this  great 
plan  initially  outlined  so  that  we  were 
going  to  help  all  kinds  of  children  in 
their  educational  needs,  all  over  the 
country.  But  the  money  ended  up  going 
where  money  already  existed,  into  the 
large  States,  the  wealthy  counties:  into 
Westchester  County,  not  into  Dallas 
County,  Ala. 

We  debated  the  matter  over  and  over 
again,  and  I  tried  to  change  the  formula. 
I  brought  it  up  as  an  amendment. 
There  was  a  roll  call  vote  on  it.  But  did 
anybody  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
listen?    Heavens,  no. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Some  of  them  did. 
Fortunately  my  good  friend  from  Ohio 
did.    I  want  to  make  that  explicit. 

But  by  and  large,  we  did  not  gain  much 
support. 

This  is  a  great  new  program  of  the 
Great  Society,  by  which  it  will  spend 
the  money  and  take  over  the  courses  of 
education  at  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary level  in  this  country.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  that  seems  to  be  a  poor 
way  for  a  nation  with  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  progress. 

By  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965 — and 
there  is  no  one  who  has  been  working 
any  harder,  I  believe,  to  do  something 
about  air  and  water  pollution  than  have 
I  during  the  course  of  my  political  career 
and  before — we  put  great  new  powers 
into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  into 
regional  commissions,  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  those  problems. 

I  could  go  on  through  various  pro- 
grams, one  after  the  other,  but  there  is 
no  point  in  cluttering  the  Record.  Fed- 
eral encroachment  has  been  Implicit  In 
veiT  titles  of  some  of  the  bills  themselves. 
The  creation  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development,  for 
example:  Here  apparently  the  Federal 
Govei-nment  will  work  directly  with  the 
private  citizen,  bypassing  city,  county, 
and  State  goverriments  entirely.  The 
urban  authorities  set  up  thereunder  will 
work  directly  with  Washington. 

I  suppose  the  most  graphic  example, 
though,  is  In  the  poverty  bill  which  the 
Senate  recently  passed,  in  which,  for  one 
of  the  first  times  in  our  history,  we  have 
given  the  Director  of  an  executive  agency 
the  power  to  overrule  a  Governor's  veto. 

Time  and  again  we  have  discussed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  such  misplace- 
ment of  executive  power.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  and  I  have 
debated  it;  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy]  and  I  spoke  on  it,  trying 
to  point  out  what  the  problem  was,  that 
unless  we  let  the  Governors  have  some 
control  over  the  activity  of  Federal 
agents  within  their  States  pretty  soon 
there  would  not  be  any  State  govern- 
ment or  any  local  government  that  was 
worthy  of  the  name. 

So  we  tried  to  keep  the  Governor's 
veto  intact,  particularly  as  to  activities 


where  the  administration  of  the  poverty 
program  would  directly  Involve  local 
people  not  affiliated  with  the  State  gov- 
ernment. We  did  not  succeed.  What  we 
got  instead  was  the  House  version,  the 
version  which  says,  "The  Governor  can 
go  ahead  and  veto  a  program,  but  the 
Federal  Director  In  Washington  can 
overrule  the  Governor's  veto." 

In  no  other  place  In  the  history  of  our 
country  has  an  executive  agent  In  the 
Federal  Government  been  given  the 
power  to  overrule  the  veto  of  a  State 
Governor,  duly  elected  by  the  people.  It 
is  an  incredible  deviation,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  from  the  system  set  up  by 
our  forefathers.  But  that  system  was 
totally  disregarded  In  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  bill  that 
was  finally  delivered  to  the  Senate  pro- 
vide that  the  officials  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  can  override  the 
veto  of  the  Governor? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     It  does. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  means  that  the 
Governor,  in  the  end,  will  definitely  be 
embarrassed  by  the  officials  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  administration.  He 
will  be  required  to  come  to  Washington, 
to  engage  in  an  argument  with  the 
officials  who  wish  to  give  away  taxpay- 
ers' money. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  seems  to  me,  as 
the  Senator  has  so  aptly  said,  that  the 
Governor  is  caught  in  a  double  vise. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio,  having  been 
Governor  of  his  State,  can  recognize 
that  far  more  clearly  than  I. 

It  seems  evident  to  me  that  the  Gov- 
ernor is  first  faced  by  pressures  from  the 
citizens  to  get  as  much  money  out  of 
the  Federal  pie  as  he  can;  and  then.  If 
he  thinks  the  program  Is  going  to  be  a 
boondoggle  of  one  sort  or  another,  and 
that  he  will  not  be  a  party  to  It,  and  he 
decides  to  veto  or  threaten  to  veto  a 
program  proposed  for  his  State,  his  veto 
means  nothing,  because  it  can  be  over- 
ruled by  an  official  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram In  Washington. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  Gov- 
ernor of  a  political  complexion  opposite 
to  that  of  those  who  are  administering 
the  fund  would  be  putting  him  In  a 
dangerous  position  by  allowing  the  ulti- 
mate authority  to  overrule  him. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  would  seem 
to  be  little  or  no  doubt  about  it.  Re- 
gardless of  what  political  party  happens 
to  be  operating  the  program,  or  of  what 
political  party  the  Governor  happens  to 
be  a  member,  the  Governor  of  the  State 
would  be  caught  in  a  terrible  political  fix, 
so  to  speak. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia will  be  interested  in  the  fact  that 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  76-year- 
old  person  who  said : 

I  have  a  home.  I  am  getting  along  all 
right,  but  I  should  like  to  get  a  Job  with  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

I  was  faced  with  the  dilemma  of  de- 
termining what  I  should  do.    I  am  in  a 
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quandary  as  to  what  to  do.  I  suppose 
that  inasmuch  as  everyone  else  is  getting 
in  on  this,  I  should  reconmiend  him,  but 
I  shall  delay  judgment  for  the  time 
being. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  help  In  this  cormection.  He 
and  I  talked  over  the  horrors,  literally, 
that  come  up  one  after  another  in  the 
management  of  the  poverty  program.  It 
does  not  give  me  any  particular  con- 
fidence to  think  that  the  decisions  of  the 
Director  of  the  program  will  be  more  apt 
and  more  fair  than  a  decision  that  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  who  is  faced  with 
taking  care  of  problems  in  his  own  local 
area. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  also  received  a 
letter  from  a  doctor  In  Cleveland,  whom 
I  respect  very  highly.  He  urged  that  I 
Intervene  with  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  procure  an  increased 
allocation  for  the  establishment  of  what 
might  be  called  a  day-care  center. 

In  his  letter,  he  said: 

I  recognize  that  the  cost  of  taking  care 
of  these  precare  infants  is  far  greater  than 
the  cost  of  taking  care  of  them  in  a  nursery 
home. 

In  all  Instances,  the  cost  is  far  greater 
than  to  send  a  student  to  college  in  Ohio, 
which  costs  on  an  average  of  $2,300  a 
year  for  all  purposes,  than  to  send  a 
dropout  to  one  of  the  OEO  schools, 
which  costs  $4,500  a  year.  We  pay  the 
dropout,  we  pay  the  parents  of  the  drop- 
out, and  we  rent  the  buildings. 

How  can  we  justify  spending  $4,500  on 
dropouts  when  we  are  spending  from 
$2,200  to  $2,500  to  take  care  of  students 
in  college? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  share  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  That 
is  a  question  I  brought  up  during  the 
recent  debate  on  the  subject.  I  remem- 
ber the  incident  of  one  young  man  who 
finished  first  in  his  class  in  high  school 
and  graduated,  only  to  be  drafted.  He 
is  now  in  Vietnam,  receiving  a  salary  of 
$78  a  month.  His  brother  went  to  high 
school,  too,  but  he  was  a  delinquent,  he 
fiunked  out  or  dropped  out.  He  was 
placed  in  the  Job  Corps,  and  he  receives 
$200  a  month.  Thus,  there  is  an  incen- 
tive for  dropouts — that  Is  what  It 
amounts  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  Invited  atten- 
tion to  these  points,  not  because  they 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  H.R.  77,  but 
as  an  example  of  the  expansion  of  Fed- 
eral power.  Thus,  the  philosophy  be- 
hind the  difficulties  in  the  other  bills 
applies  even  more  to  the  bill  sought  to 
be  brought  before  the  Senate  because  it 
too  deals  with  the  encroachment  of  Fed- 
eral power  into  State  government. 
There  is  an  analogy  between  H.R.  77  and 
those  bills  because  they  show  how  the 
Federal  Government  can  come  Into  the 
States  and  literally  force  a  program  up- 
on them,  whether  they  need  or  wish  the 
money.  The  States  have  got  to  comply 
or  face  the  outrage  of  their  citizens  who 
see  all  their  Federal  tax  funds  going  to 
other  States  in  the  division  of  the  over- 
all pie. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  comment  fur- 
ther on  the  conditions  existing  In  my 
State. 


I  believe  that  Colorado  is  probably  as 
outstanding  In  all  the  fields  with  which 
we  have  been  dealing  as  any  State  In 
the  Union.  I  say  this  with  considerable 
pride,  because  I  served  in  the  State  legis- 
lature while  It  was  discussing  and  imple- 
menting some  of  the  acts,  and  passing 
new  ones. 

In  the  field  of  civil  rights,  for  example, 
there  was  a  public  facilities  law  in  the 
State  of  Colorado  which  was  enacted  in 
1897.  I  repeat,  1897.  Yet  we  had  this 
great  debate  in  the  Senate,  as  to  whether 
such  a  law  would  be  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent. Such  a  law  was  in  effect  In  Colo- 
rado in  1897,  that  a  person  could  not  be 
refused  either  food  or  lodging  In  any 
public  restaurant,  rental  housing  unit, 
motel,  or  hotel.  We  have  had  no  prob- 
lem with  that.  Its  constitutionality  was 
challenged  in  1926,  I  believe,  and  was 
ruled  constitutional  under  the  State  con- 
stitution. The  State  has  gone  along  with 
that  decision,  as  have  Its  citizens. 

In  1957,  we  enacted  a  fair  employ- 
ment practices  law.  I  was  happy  to  par- 
ticipate in  that  debate  in  the  State  legis- 
lature and  in  the  drafting  of  that  law.  It 
has  worked  reasonably  well.  It  needs 
amending  and  adjusting,  but  It  has 
worked  pretty  well. 

In  1959,  the  State  legislature  voted  a 
Fair  Housing  Act.  We  are  finding  out 
that,  although  there  will  always  in- 
evitably be  problems  created  In  some 
communities.  It  has  worked  out  fairly 
well. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
we  have  already  done  these  things  at 
the  State  level. 

What  has  Colorado  done  on  the  so- 
called  welfare  level? 

We  have  put  in  a  pension  program 
which  earmarked  liquor  taxes  and  ex- 
cise taxes,  all  except  15  percent,  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  the  pension  fund  for 
old-age  pensioners  who  are  unable  to 
support  themselves. 

We  have  found  that  the  pension  fund 
is  rapidly  increasing  in  amount  and  Is 
seriously  cramping  the  Government. 
Revenues  from  excise  taxes  should  legit- 
imately be  a  part  of  the  revenue  source 
of  local  and  State  government.  So  we 
put  a  limit  on  it.  We  said  that  we  would 
pay  our  pensioners  $100  a  month,  and 
that  we  would  establish  a  fund  below  $10 
million,  so  that  if  the  taxes  dropped  off, 
we  would  have  a  "well"  from  which  we 
could  use  new  money  to  keep  the  pen- 
sioners paid.  The  fund  was  $5  million, 
I  believe.  We  also  created  a  $10  million 
medical  fvmd  from  the  same  source. 

We  put  all  of  that  into  effect  on  our 
own  initiative.  It  is  now  being  seriously 
hurt  at  this  point  by  the  enactment  of 
the  medicare  bill  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  been  trying 
to  say  again  and  again  is  that  In  our 
State  we  have  done  many  of  these  same 
things  at  the  local  level  and,  suddenly, 
our  citizens,  who  have  had  to  pay  for 
these  benefits  out  of  their  own  State 
tSLxes,  are  now  finding  themselves  having 
to  pay  Federal  taxes  In  addition,  with  the 
Federal  Government  rurming  Into  a  defi- 
cit in  order  to  duplicate  the  very  things 
which  the  State  has  already  done. 

I  would  not  blame  State  governors  or 
State  legislatures  at  this  point  for  say- 
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Ing,  "What  Is  the  point  of  doing  any- 
thing? What  is  the  point  of  trying  to 
pass  any  legislation  in  our  State  areas 
in  order  to  try  and  get  some  good  laws 
through?  The  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  do  it.  We  might  as  well  sit 
back  and  let  them  do  the  whole  thing. 
Why  pay  double  taxation  on  them?  We 
win  have  a  Governor  In  our  State  capital 
who  will  be  a  figurehead.  He  can  go  out 
and  cut  ribbons  to  open  highways  which 
Federal  Government  money  has  paid  for. 
He  can  break  a  bottle  against  the  bow  of 
a  ship  being  launched  somewhere.  He 
can  do  things  of  that  kind  and  be  a  fine, 
dignified-looking  figurehead.  But,  do 
not  give  him  any  power  or  authority,  be- 
cause if  we  do,  we  shall  be  paying  for 
more  government  than  we  actually  need, 
because  the  Federal  Government  is  go- 
ing to  do  it  all," 

This  could  easily  be  the  reaction  of  the 
average  citizen,  before  he  is  through 
watching  the  events  developing  in  Con- 
gress this  year.  I  would  not  much  blame 
anyone  if  he  took  that  attitude. 

Before  I  finish,  I  want  to  read  a  maga- 
zine article  which  bears  directly  on  this 
particular  matter.  It  clearly  demon- 
strates how  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  disseminating  money  throughout 
the  Great  Society.  Make  no  mistake, 
when  the  States  accept  this  money  they 
pay  the  high  and  dangerous  price  of 
more  Federal  control. 

The  article  which  I  now  wish  to  read 
from  is  from  the  October  11  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  It  Is  entitled  "UB.J.'s 
Revolution— The  Big  Changes." 

The  subtitle  reads: 

When  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  called 
a  group  of  students  "fellow  revolutionaries" 
a  few  weeks  ago,  he  wasn't  Joking. 

Under  L.B.J.  a  revolution  that  began  with 
the  New  Deal  in  the  thirties  is  reaching  full 
flower.  Every  State,  town,  individual  in  the 
Nation  is  affected.  Few  realize  the  scale  of 
changes. 

President  Johnson  feels  he  has  found  a 
formula  that  will  make  New  Deal  dreams  a 
reality — and  starting  point  for  still  more 
changes. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 

New  dealers  dreamed  and  talked  revolution 
when  they  took  power  In  Washington  32 
years  ago. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  then  a  young  new 
dealer  on  the  staff  of  a  Texas  Congressman, 
shared  that  dream. 

In  1936,  the  Supreme  Court  shattered  thia 
dream  with  a  series  of  decisions  that  struck 
down  many  key  New  Deal  laws. 

I  might  say  parenthetically  that  the 
Supreme  Court  struck  them  down  as  be- 
ing unconstitutional. 

I  continue  to  read : 

Then,  when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  as  Presi- 
dent, set  out  to  break  the  Court,  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  turned  on  the  President  and 
slowed  the  drive  for  a  change  In  basic  powers 
of  the  Government  in  Washington. 

It  now  is  32  years  later,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, the  young  New  Dealer  of  1933,  Is  Presi- 
dent. 

As  President,  Mr.  Johnson  is  pushing  hard 
the  revolution  about  which  New  Dealers 
dreamed  a  generation  ago.  Yet,  the  Presi- 
dent sees  this  revolution  as  far  from  com- 
plete. Said  Mr.  Johnson  on  August  4,  ad- 
dressing students  on  the  south  lawn  of  the 
White  House: 

"As  it  was  189  years  ago,  so  today  the  caxue 
of  America  Is  a  revolutionary  cause.    And  X 
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am  proud  to  salute  you  as  fellow  revolution- 
aries. 

"Neither  you  nor  I  are  willing  to  accept 
the  tyranny  of  poverty,  nor  the  dictatorship 
of  ignorance,  nor  the  despotism  of  ill  health, 
nor  the  oppression  of  bias  and  prejudice  and 
bigotry. 

•'We  want  change.  We  want  progres.s.  We 
want  it  both  at  home  and  abroad — and  we 
can  aim  to  get  it." 

The  83lh  Congress,  completing  Its  1st 
session  In  tiie  1st  year  of  an  elected  John- 
son administration.  ga\-e  every  sign  of  ac- 
commodating the  President  on  most  national 
issues. 

White  House  aids  describe  the  scope  of 
actions  by  this  Congress  as  without  parallel 
in  the  Nation's  history. 

EVERY    NOOK    AND    CRANNY 

In  the  United  States  today,  as  a  result  of 
L  B.J.'s  revolution.  Government — 

And  I  mi?:ht  say  the  word  "Govern- 
ment" is  spelled  with  a  capital  G — 

reaches  down  Into  every  home,  every  busi- 
ness, every  frrm.  every  neighborhood  In  the 
land.  Out  of  Washington  go  Federal  oCBclals 
to  perform  a  myriad  of  police  functions. 

They  watch  over  registration  of  voters  in 
local  precincts.  They  keep  an  eye  not  only 
on  wages  and  hours  of  work,  but  on  evi- 
dence of  discrimination  In  Jobs.  Govern- 
ment police  see  that  motels  and  hotels  and 
rest.'iurants  serve  all  citizens  on  an  equal 
basis. 

The  revolution  Is  bringing  a  broad  expan- 
sion in  a  move  toward  state  medicine. 

Federal  money  and  Federal  power,  on  a 
bro;'.d  basis,  are  reaching  down  for  the  first 
time  into  local  school  districts.  Rules  out 
of  Washlncton  follow  the  Federal  dollars  that 
go  with  Federal  aid  to  local  education. 

Mr.  President,  continuing:  with  this 
article  from  U.S.  News  &  World  Report — 
I  am  not  going:  to  read  the  whole  article; 
I  ask  that  my  colleagues  read  it,  because 
I  think  it  is  hisrhly  signiflcant — it  con- 
tains a  little  excerpt,  on  page  48  of  this 
issue,  which  reads: 

The  Johnson  revolution,  in  fact.  Is  giving 
the  Ur.ltcd  .^t.ites  what  amounts  to  a  planned 
economy,  with  most  of  the  planning  centered 
in  Washington  and  e.xtendlng  out  from  the 
Cr.pital  City.  It,  is  a  revolution  designed  to 
assure  perm.Tncnt  proppcrity  ard  growth  and 
tcj  make  sure  that  all — or  nearly  all — citizens 
receive  some  of  the  benefits  of  this  prosperity. 

At  the  center  of  all  this  planning  are  the 
Federal  Government's  taxing  and  spending 
policies — the  mainsprings  of  the  Johnson 
revoUitlon.  The  Idea  has  taken  hold  that 
the  Government  can  so  Jiggle  its  tnxlng  and 
spending  thnt  business  can  be  assured  of 
profits  and  most  people  assured  of  gainful 
employment. 

Mr.  President.  I  a*;!:  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  the  entire  article  in  the 
Record,  because  It  is  an  excellent  one, 
and  a  summary  and  review  of  what  is 
groing  en  in  this  Con.^ress. 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report] 

L.B.J.*s  Revolution — The   Big   Chances 

When  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  called 
a  group  of  students  "fellow  revolutionaries" 
a  few  week3  aco.  he  wasn't  Joking. 

Under  L.B.J..  a  revolution  that  began  with 
the  New  Deal  In  the  thirties  is  reaching  full 
flower. 

Every  State,  town,  individual  in  the  -Na- 
tion Is  affected.  Pew  realize  the  scale  of 
changes.  ' 

President  Johnson  feels  he  has  found  a 
f  onnula  that  will  make  New  Deal  dreams  a 


reality — and  starting  point  for  still  more 
changes. 

New  Dealers  dreamed  and  talked  "revo- 
lution" when  they  took  power  in  Washing- 
ton 33  years  ago. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  then  a  young  New 
Dealer  on  the  staff  of  a  Texas  Congressman, 
shared  that  dream. 

In  1D36.  the  Supreme  Court  shattered  this 
dream  with  a  series  of  decisions  that  struck 
down  many  key  New  Deal  laws. 

Then,  when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  as 
President,  set  out  to  "break"  the  Court,  a 
Democratic  Congress  turned  on  the  Presi- 
dent and  slowed  the  drive  for  a  change  in 
basic  powers  of  the  Government  in  Wash- 
ington. 

It  now  is  32  years  later.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, the  young  New  Dealer  of  1933,  is  Presi- 
dent. 

A3  President,  Mr.  Johnson  is  pushing  hard 
the  revolution  about  which  New  Dealers 
dreamed  a  generation  ago.  Yet  the  Presi- 
dent sees  this  revolution  as  far  from  com- 
plete. Said  Mr.  Johnson  on  August  4,  ad- 
dressing students  on  the  south  lawn  of  the 
White  House: 

"As  It  was  189  years  ago,  so  today  the  cause 
of  America  is  a  revolutionary  cause.  And  I 
am  proud  to  salute  you  as  fellow  revolu- 
tionaries. 

"Neither  you  nor  I  are  willing  to  accept 
the  tsrranny  of  poverty,  nor  the  dictatorship 
of  ignorance,  nor  the  despotism  of  ill  health, 
nor  the  oppression  of  bias  and  prejudice  and 
bigotry. 

"We  want  change.  We  want  progress.  We 
want  it  both  at  home  and  abroad — and  we 
aim  to  get  it." 

The  89th  Congress,  completing  its  1st  ses- 
sion in  the  1st  year  of  an  elected  Johnson 
administration,  gave  every  sign  of  accom- 
modating the  President  on  most  national 
Issues. 

White  House  aids  describe  the  scope  of 
actions  by  this  Congress  is  without  parallel 
In  the  Nation's  history. 

EVERY  NOOK  .\ND  CRANNY 

In  the  United  States  today,  as  a  result  of 
L.B.J. *s  revolution.  Government  reaches 
down  into  every  home,  every  business,  every 
f;\rm.  every  neighborhood  In  the  land.  Out 
of  Washington  go  Federal  officials  to  perform 
a  myriad  of  police  functions. 

They  watch  over  registration  of  voters  In 
local  precincts.  They  keep  an  eye  not  only 
on  wages  and  hours  of  work,  but  on  evidence 
of  discrimination  in  jobs.  Government  police 
see  that  motels  and  hotels  and  restaurants 
serve  all  citizens  on  an  equal  basis. 

The  revolution  is  bringing  a  broad  expan- 
sion in  a  move  toward  state  medicine. 

Federal  money  and  Federal  power,  on  a 
broad  basis,  are  reaching  down  for  the  first 
time  Into  local  school  district.  Rules  out  of 
Washington  follow  the  Federal  dollars  that 
go  with  Federal  aid  to  local  education. 

President  Johnson,  as  part  of  his  revolu- 
tion. Is  committed  to  atKjIishing  poverty. 
This  commitment  carries  with  it  the  promise 
of  perpetual  prosperity. 

Cities  are  to  be  rebuilt,  regions  rede- 
veloped, floods  controlled,  pollution  of  air 
and  water  checked  and,  if  not  ended,  re- 
duced. Washington  is  committed  to  beautify 
the  countryside  and  to  do  something  about 
rampant  crime  In  big  cities. 

States  seem  likely  to  be  reduced  to  admin- 
istrative agencies,  carrying  out  programs 
fiishioned  In  Washington. 

The  President  is  for  liigh  profits  for  busi- 
nessmen, high  wages  for  workers,  Govern- 
ment-supported Income  for  farmers.  Big 
strikes  often  are  settled  in  the  White  House 
itself. 

rniST.  THE  UNTTED  STATES,  AND  THEN 

It  all  Is  supposed  to  add  up  to  a  Great 
Society.  This  Great  Society,  Mr.  Johnson 
is  promising,  will  be  expanded  to  Include  the 


world  once  its  revolutionary  changes  are  un- 
der  way  in  the  United  States. 

And  at  what  cost  In  dollars? 

An  official  study  recently  completed  esti- 
mates that  by  1970 — Just  5  years  from  now— 
the  Government  in  Wi,shington  will  be  tax- 
ing under  present  laws  at  the  rate  of  S165 
billion  a  year.  By  election  time  in  1968, 
spending  of  cash  by  the  Federal  Government 
Is  expected  to  be  at  the  rate  of  at  least  $150 
billion. 

Being  raised  Is  the  question  of  how  a  party 
in  power  at  the  White  House  and  In  Congress, 
with  $150  billion  or  more  in  cash  to  spend! 
could  ever  effectively  be  challenged.  Too 
many  voters,  it  is  being  said,  will  have  too 
big  a  stake  In  checks  from  Washington. 

Even  now  this  power  of  the  purse  is  being 
used  actively  to  bring  about  a  revolution  In 
race  relations  In  the  South. 

At  the  same  time,  some  observers  see  signs 
of  a  national  political  machine  being  built 
around  the  structure  of  the  Great  Society— 
a  machine  far  more  powerful  than  any  in 
States  or  major  cities. 

SOMETHING    FOR    EVERYONE 

The  revolution  now  under  way  Is  built 
around  the  concept  of  a  government  offering 
something  for  nearly  everybody — from  guar- 
anteed rights  for  Negroes  to  scholarships  for 
college  students  and  subsidies  for  many  of 
the  great  voting  groups. 

Look  across  the  scene  of  the  Great  Society 
and  you  get  a  feeling  of  its  scope  and  sweep. 

Nobody  is  to  be  poor  when  this  revolution 
is  complete,  if  President  Johnson  reaches  his 
goal.  Even  now  there  is  public  assistance, 
or  relief,  for  the  Indigent.  There  Is  aid  for 
dependent  children.  There  are  pensions  for 
the  blind  and  disabled.  Then  there  are  free 
food  and  subsidized  housing,  as  well  as  med- 
ical, dental  and  maternal  care. 

For  those  temporarily  out  of  a  Job,  unem- 
ployment insurance  is  available,  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  wants  this  program  to  be  re- 
quired to  meet  a  national  standard  of  bene- 
fits. The  minimum  wage  for  workers  now 
is  $1.25  an  hour.  There  is  a  move  underway 
to  raise  that  minlmtmi  to  $1.75  an  hour,  or 
$70  a  week,  and  to  Include  more  people. 

Now  the  Federal  Government  is  moving  to 
assist  the  poor  In  getting  better  Jobs.  There 
Is  a  Job  Corps  for  youths  In  poor  families 
v/ho  drop  out  of  school  and  there  is  a  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  to  provide  work  for  poor 
youths  In  cities. 

Job  training  is  offered  to  give  skills  to 
those  who  lack  them,  adults  and  youths  alike. 
Illiterate  adults  will  be  taught  to  read  and 
write  at  Federal  expense.  There  Is  the  recent 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  to 
teach^orkers  skills  In  other  Jobs  If  they  lose 
the  Jobs  they  have. 

Then  there  Is  low-cost  housing.  There 
will  be  rent  subsidies  to  assure  families  of 
adequate  living  quarters  outside  of  public 
projects.  If  people  defined  as  poor  live  in 
substandard  homes  in  urban-renewal  areas, 
they  can  get  Federal  grants  to  repair  and 
improve  their  homes. 

The  elderly  poor  now  can  get  federally 
subsidized  checks  for  working  as  foster  par- 
ents to  neglected  children  in  institutions. 
Or  they  can  serve  as  health  aids  for  bedrid- 
den people.  They  also  can  get  paid  for  caring 
for  children  now  In  broken  homes. 

In  the  talking  stage,  too.  Is  a  plan  for 
Income  supplements  or  subsidies  to  make 
sure  that  nobody  has  an  Income  lower  than 
considered  necessary  for  a  decent  standard  of 
living. 

For  older  people.  The  Great  Society  Is 
counted  on  to  work  a  revolution  in  the  well- 
being  of  old  people. 

Most  of  them  now  are  eligible  for  social 
security  pensions.  If  these  are  inadequate, 
there  is  old-age  assistance.  There  Is  to  be 
hospital  care  at  nominal  cost  for  all  persons 
over  65.  Medical  care  will  be  provided  foi 
these  same  people  at  a  cost  of  $3  a  month. 
Then  there  Is  a  subsidized  program  of  medi- 
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cal  care  for  those  elderly  people  who  cannot 
meet  any  medical  expenses. 

Nursing  homes  are  being  subsidized,  and 
elderly  people  may  live  in  apartments  built 
for  them  under  Federal  public  housing  or  the 
new  rent-subsidy  plan.  Some  apartments 
for  the  elderly  have  been  built  with  Federal 
loans  at  low  rates  of  interest. 

Older  people,  too.  when  lacking  resources, 
share  in  all  of  the  programs  open  to  the  poor. 
By  1970,  there  will  be  nearly  20  million  per- 
sons aged  65  or  older,  almost  all  eligible  to 
vote — a  potent  force  at  election  time  and  a 
factor  of  which  all  politicians  are  aware. 

For  young  people  and  their  schools 
Great  emphasis  is  being  put  on  education  by 
the  Great  Society.  The  theory  is  that 
through  education  people  can  be  taught  to 
rise  out  of  poverty. 

Aid  from  the  Federal  Treasury  will  fiow  to 
local  schools,  both  public  and  church- 
supported.     With   money  will  go  infiuence. 

There  is  a  new  program  to  offer  instruc- 
tion for  preschool-age  children  of  the  poor. 
Children  in  poor  neighborhoods  will  be  able 
to  get  textbooks  bought  with  Federal  funds. 
There  are  reports  that  Government  officials 
are  beginning  to  take  an  interest  In  the  way 
these  texts  are  written  and  the  lessons  they 
teach. 

Federal  aid  is  to  be  provided  to  help  locali- 
ties in  paying  salaries  of  teachers  and  in 
meeting  other  expenses,  with  subsidies  based 
on  the  number  of  children  from  poor  fam- 
ilies. Money  from  Washington  will  be  used 
to  train  teachers  in  teaching  remedial  read- 
ing and  in  other  fields  involving  handi- 
capped children. 

Community  centers  will  be  set  up,  financed 
with  Federal  funds,  to  give  students  special 
instruction  that  they  might  not  get  from 
established  public  and  private  schools. 
Then  a  National  Teachers  Corps  is  to  be 
organized,  with  salaries  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government,  to  provide  instruction  in  low- 
income  are?s  to  pupils  In  elementary  schools 
and  high  schools. 

Teacher  fellowships  will  be  available  to 
those  who  want  to  take  advanced  training. 
And  colleges  and  universities  for  the  first 
time  are  to  receive  grants  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  train  librarians. 

There  are  to  be  Federal  scholarships  for 
the  first  time  for  youtlis  from  low-income 
families,  and  more  liberal  federally  backed 
loans  for  other  students.  In  addition,  work- 
study  programs  are  set  up  to  help  financially 
strapped  students  go  to  college. 

Help  will  be  given  for  construction  of  col- 
lege classrooms,  laboratories,  and  libraries. 
Educational  research  centers  are  to  be  estab- 
lished to  explore  new  ideas  for  schooling. 

FOR   CITIES    AND   TOWNS 

Huge  sums  from  Government  are  probably 
to  be  available  to  assist  large  cities  In  solv- 
ing their  problems.  A  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  is  about  to  be 
set  up  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

Federal  grants  and  Federal  loans  are.  or 
soon  will  be,  available  to  help  cities  with 
projects  to  control  air  pollution,  to  build 
U'aste  treatment  plants,  to  bxiy  land  for  parks 
and  recreation  areas,  to  improve  mass  trans- 
portation, and  to  do  nearly  anything  else 
that  cities  find  they  reed. 

Out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  will  continue 
to  flow  money  for  slum  clearance,  public 
hoxising,  and  urban  renewal.  Soon  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  make  a  study  of  urban 
housing  and  building  codes  and  recommend 
changes  to  city  governmentc — another  ex- 
ample of  the  Federal  Government's  reach. 

Federal  grants  also  will  be  available  to 
cities  to  build  neighborhood  health  and  rec- 
reation centers  and  to  landscape  parks. 
Smaller  cities  and  towns  r.re  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral aid  for  such  projects  as  water,  gas,  and 
sewerage  systems. 

It  has  been  predicted  that  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  will 


blossom    into    one    of    the    largest    Federal 
departments. 

FOR   THE   FARMER 

The  Federal  Government  has  long  provided 
aids  to  the  Nation's  farmers.  Prices  are  sup- 
ported or  supplemented  for  various  crops. 
Fanners  are  paid  for  taking  land  out  of  pro- 
duction. Rural  areas  with  chronic  unem- 
ployment often  are  eligible  for  rural  renewal 
loans. 

There  is  the  program  for  Appalachla — a 
region  that  has  been  clironlcally  depressed. 
The  Federal  Government  proposes  to  improve 
and  rehabilitate  this  area  as  another  aspect 
of  President  Johnson's  war  on  poverty.  It  Is 
expected  that  other  areas  of  the  country 
that  are  not  enjoying  the  general  prosperity 
will  be  objects  of  similar  programs  sponsored 
by  the  Goverrunent  In  Washington. 

The  Federal  Government  also  Is  embark- 
ing on  a  program  to  subsidize  high-speed 
transportation  between  the  Nation's  cities. 
A  rail  line  between  Washington  and  New 
York  and  eventually  to  Boston  has  been 
earmarked,  as  a  start,  for  this  subsidy.  Then 
the  Government  Is  committed  to  provide 
funds  for  the  development  of  a  supersonic 
transport  plane. 

A    PLANNED    ECONOMY 

The  Johnson  revolution,  in  fact,  Is  giving 
the  United  States  what  amounts  to  a  planned 
economy,  with  most  of  the  planning  cen- 
tered in  Washington  and  extending  out  from 
the  Capital  City.  It  Is  a  revolution  designed 
to  assure  permanent  prosperity  and  growth 
and  to  make  sure  that  all — or  nearly  all — 
citizens  received  some  of  the  benefits  of  this 
prosperity. 

At  the  center  of  all  this  planning  are  the 
Federal  Government's  taxing  and  spending 
policies  the  mainsprings  of  the  Johnson 
revolution.  The  idea  has  taken  hold  that 
the  Government  can  so  Jiggle  its  taxing  and 
spending  that  business  can  be  assured  of 
profits  and  most  people  assured  of  gainful 
employment.  The  rise  In  Federal  revenues 
that  followed  the  cut  in  personal  and  cor- 
porate Income  taxes  convinced  the  President 
and  his  top  advisers  that  the  Johnson  poli- 
cies are  on  the  right  track. 

The  New  Deal  of  32  years  ago  contended 
that  taxing  and  spending  could  lift  the  coun- 
try out  of  depression.  That  belief  never  was 
fully  applied.  Now  the  President  appears 
svire  he  has  found  the  formula  to  keep  Amer- 
ica expanding  and  Improving  for  as  long  as 
anyone  can  foresee. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  On  the  same  sub- 
ject and  the  same  philosophy,  I  refer 
to  several  articles  which  I  feel  raise  legit- 
imate questions  regarding  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Federal  establishment. 

The  first  article  comes  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor.  This  is  a  news- 
paper I  have  always  had  a  high  regard 
for,  because  I  believe  it  reports  as  ac- 
curately as  any  paper  with  wiiich  I  am 
familiar.  This  article  comes  from  the 
issue  of  August  12,  1965,  and  it  is  en- 
titled "State  of  the  States."  It  reads  as 
follows : 

State  op  the  States 

The  next  few  years  may  decide  whether 
the  States  of  the  United  States  are  to  be- 
come mere  states  cf  mind. 

They  will  always  mean  something  to  the 
imagination.  There  will  be  niches  of  nos- 
talgia for  the  Virginian,  the  man  from  In- 
diana, the  Nebraska  boy.  The  names  of 
California.  Mississippi,  Maine  will  still  bring 
up  characteristic  images. 

But,  unless  the  right  actions  are  taken  now, 
the  States  ps  vigorous  governmental  entities 
are  on  the  way  out.  Already  they  are  In  a 
"desiccated"  condition,  as  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  says  in  an  editorial  containing  this 
grim  analysis: 

"If  the  Central  Government  keeps  right  on 
grabbing  areas  that  logically  are  the  States' 


provinces,  and  the  States  keep  on  acqui- 
escing, then  men  must  eventually  despair  of 
preserving  a  reasonable  balance  in  the  Fed- 
eral-State relationship — or  even  of  preserv- 
ing State  governments  in  more  than  name." 

The  state  of  the  States  has  not  come  about 
through  a  conspiracy  to  undermine  the  Con- 
stitution, though  the  Constitution  is  based 
on  strong  States  in  a  strong  union.  Such  a 
conspiracy  would  be  relatively  easy  to  iden- 
tify and  stop. 

Rather  the  States  have  been  caught — in 
too  many  cases,  flatfooted — by  the  changes 
in  American  life.  It  is  an  Intricate  pattern 
of  State  and  Federal  steps  and  missteps  that 
has  led  to  the  present  result. 

In  certain  issues — civil  rights,  for  ex- 
ample— some  States  were  ahead  of  Washing- 
ton In  passing,  if  not  always  enforcing,  ap- 
propriate legislation.  Because  some  State 
governments  held  out  against  the  individual, 
Washington  reached  past  them  to  safeguard 
the  rights  of  American  citizens. 

Similarly,  in  the  growth  of  city  problems, 
Washington  has  moved  In  to  help  when 
States  have  failed  to  do  enough. 

Or  suppose  one  reverses  the  chicken  and 
the  egg,  and  says  the  deficiencies  of  the 
States  are  due  to  oppressive  or  enervating 
Federal  policies  in  the  first  place.  In  either 
Interpretation — and  we  feel  there  Is  a  mix- 
ture of  both — the  States  are  now  losing  some 
excuses  for  continued  decline. 

For  example,  reapportioimaent  is  attacking 
the  eirgiiment  that  States  have  been  dis- 
served by  legislatures  not  fully  representa- 
tive of  the  people.  And  new  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  are  permitting  and  demand- 
ing State  and  local  management. 

Ironically,  the  latter  circumstance  Is  criti- 
cized as  a  possibility  for  pork-barreling.  But 
State  and  local  officials  at  least  have  the 
opportunity  to  prove  that  they  can  use 
funds  for  the  good  of  all  their  people. 

At  the  same  time,  with  Federal  taxes  re- 
duced. States  should  take  the  fiscal  steps 
to  reduce  dependence  on  Federal  funds. 
State  governments  will  grow  stronger,  rather 
than  weaker,  the  more  they  take  the  respon- 
sibility for  raising  the  money  they  need. 

The  alternative  to  States'  seizing  their 
present  opportunities  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
further  Federal  response  to  citizens'  needs. 
America  could  become  a  land  of  big  cities 
and  central  authority  with  States  remain- 
ing as  a  kind  of  local  color. 

Color  us  hopeful  that  this  need  not  be. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  editorial  be- 
cause it  clearly  presents  the  problem  we 
have  as  legislators,  the  problems  that 
the  State  and  local  governments  have, 
and  the  problems  that  the  average  citi- 
zen has  who  has  to  supply  all  the  reve- 
nue for  the  various  local  problems. 

I  have  many  other  articles,  one  of 
which  Is  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
January  6,  1965.  I  am  not  going  to  read 
them  into  the  Record  tonight  because  I 
know  that  everyone  is  tired. 

This  is  just  the  beginning  of  an  ex- 
planation of  the  problem  that  I  believe  is 
crucial  to  this  entire  debate. 

Summarizing  once  again,  we  are  not 
here  dealing  with  the  question  of 
v.hether  the  right-to-work  is  good  or  bad. 
in  and  of  itself.  I  believe  that  reason- 
able people  can  differ  and  can  come  to 
different  conclusions  on  this  question. 

The  basic  question  with  which  we  are 
dealing  is  the  takeover  of  power  by  the 
Federal  Government  from  the  States 
and  the  local  government. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  determine  his  own  course 
of  conduct  by  voting  in  his  own  State. 
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We  are  dealing  with  the  right  of  the  in- 
dividual in  his  own  union  to  retain 
power  over  his  union. 

Right-to-work  laws  and  Individual 
freedoms  are  of  vast  importance  to  the 
entire  Naticn.  They  constitute  a  sub- 
ject that  I  believe  Congress  should  con- 
sider and  debate  at  great  length  in  order 
to  get  across  these  points  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
The  following  routine  business  was 
transacted  by  unanimous  consent  during 
the  consideration  of  the  pending  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
77:  ^_^^_^^^_ 

DEACTIVATION  OF  SIX  RESERVE  DI- 
VISIONS   AND    OTHER    UNITS    OP 
THE  ARMY  RESERVE 
Mr.  DOMINICK.    Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI  made  an  ex- 
tremely important  statement  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  question  of  the  disbanding  of 
the  750  Army  Reserve  units  announced 
at    a    press    conference    by    Secretary 
McNamara  on  September  30. 

The  reason  why  I  felt  it  was  so  impor- 
tant is  that  it  shows  quite  clearly  to 
me  that  Congress  is  being  ignored,  to 
say  the  very  least,  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  I  would  go  further  than  that 
in  this  particular  Instance  and  say  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  misled 
Congress  and  the  people  of  this  country 
as  to  his  relationship  with  Congress. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  placed 
in  the  Record  very  specifically  what  was 
said  In  the  questions  and  answers  at  the 
news  conference  on  September  30.  I 
should  like  to  repeat  them  for  emphasis. 
The  first  question  put  by  a  news  reporter 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was: 

Mr.  Secretary^^ld  you  get  as  favorable  a 
response  In  the  Senate  to  this  plan  that  you 
apparently  got  In  the  Hubert  committee  this 
morning? 

Referring  to  the  plan  to  disband  750 
Army  Reserve  units — 

Secretary  McN.xmara.  Well,  we  haven't  met 
with  committees  of  the  Senate  In  quite 
the  same  way  as  we  did  with  the  Hubert 
committee  this  morning,  but  those  Members 
of  the  Senate  with  whom  we  have  discussed 
It.  I  think,  have  responded  as  favorably  as 
did  Members  of  the  House.  Cy,  Is  that  a  fair 
appraisal,  do  you  think? 

Question.  That  presumably  Includes  Sen- 
ator Stennts? 

Secretary  McNab4ara.  I  don't  want  to  speak 
for  individual  members  of  the  conunlttee. 
I  would  rather  you  talk  to  him  directly.  Let 
me  simply  say  we  have  talked  to  Members 
of  the  Senate,  leaders  of  the  Senate,  In  the 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees and  they  have  received  the  plan  favor- 
ably. 

Note  that,  Mr.  President — "They  have 
received  the  plan  favorably." 
I  continue  with  the  quotation : 
But  I  dont  want  to  speak  for  any  particu- 
lar one  of  them.  I  think  each  of  them  might 
put  some  particular  Interpretation  on  his 
own  appralial  of  it  and  you  should  get  it 
from  Wm. 

In  his  statement,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI  went  into  the 


names  of  the  senior  Members  and  lead- 
ers of  the  Senate  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  mentioned  the  names  of  Sen- 
ators Hayden,  Russell  of  Georgia,  Hill, 
Ellender,  McClellan,  Stennis,  Salton- 
STALL,  Young  op  North  Dakota,  Smith, 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  Symington.  Jackson, 
and  Thurmond. 

He  said  he  had  talked  with  each  of 
them,  and  he  found  that  neither  Secre- 
tary McNamara  nor  Deputy  Secretary 
Vance  had  ever  mentioned  the  plan  an- 
nounced on  September  30  in  any  form  to 
Senators  Hayden,  Hill,  Ellender,  Mc- 
CLELL-i^N,  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Smith, 
Byrd  of  Virginia.  Symington,  Jackson, 
or  Thurmond.  He  said  he  learned  that 
the  matter  was  discussed  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell];  that 
the  Senator  was  not  in  favor  of  the  plan; 
the  same  thing  with  respect  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
stall]  ;  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
himself. 

It  strikes  me  that  when  there  is  a 
deliberately  called  press  conference  at 
which  the  Secretai-y  of  Defense,  at  least 
by  implication,  if  not  by  direct  state- 
ment, says  he  has  done  something  which 
he  has  not  done,  we  have  gone  pretty 
far  in  the  exercise  of  executive  preroga- 
tive in  dealing  with  Congress.  I  for  one 
think  it  is  a  shameful  exhibition. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI  has  spoken  as 
plainly  and  as  specifically  as  he  has.  It 
strikes  me  that  this  country  and  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  should  know  of  the 
deliberate  efforts,  made  on  one  occasion 
after  another,  by  those  in  the  executive 
department  to  try  to  override  the  wishes 
of  the  Congress  and  to  try  to  imply  that 
they  had  the  support  of  Congress  when 
they  had  not  even  discussed  it  with 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  wanted  to  put  that  statement  in  the 
Record,  because  I  think  it  is  important, 
and  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi showed  great  courage  in  bringing 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  country.  I  am 
happy  to  support  him. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  generous  remarks. 


OBJECTION  TO  MEETING  OP  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
WHILE  THE  SENATE  IS  IN  SESSION 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  if  any 
request  shall  be  made  to  give  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  permission 
to  meet  while  the  Senate  is  in  session, 
I  wish  that  I  may  be  notified,  because  I 
shall  object  to  such  a  request. 


FAMILY  PLANNING  AND  BIRTH 
CONTROL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 29.  Dr.  William  H.  Stewart,  whose 
nomination  to  be  Surgeon  General,  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  has  been  sent 
down  by  the  President,  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  During  the  course  of  that 
hearing.  I  undertook  to  ask  him  to  indi- 
cate what  his  general  attitude  and  policy 
in  the  area  of  family  planning  and  birth 
control  would  be. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  colloquy  between  Dr.  Stew- 
art and  me  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

Senator  Clark.  Dr.  Stewart.  I  am  going 
to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  subject 
of  famUy  planning  and  birth  control,  and 
ask  you  to  Indicate  to  us  what  your  general 
attitude  and  policy  in  the  area  would  be. 

As  you  know,  this  matter  Is  a  somewhat 
controversial  subject,  and  the  winds  of  con- 
troversy blew  around  your  predecessor  for 
a  good  many  years.  But  at  the  moment.  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  National  Institute  for  Child 
Health  and  Hiunan  Development  is  spending 
about  $500,000  a  year  for  basic  research  in 
reproductive  biology.  The  Children's  Bu- 
reau  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Katherlne 
B.  Oettlnger.  is  also  doing  a  good  deal  of 
research.  And  she  made  what  I  thought 
was  an  excellent  speech  the  other  day.  I 
would  Just  like  to  quote  you  the  last  para- 
graph: 

"Many  of  us  here  are  working  together 
at  a  new  rapid  pace  as  dimensions  of  our 
problem  become  clearer  in  reaching  the  goals 
of  providing  better  health  for  the  mothers 
and  children  In  this  Nation.  If  family  plan- 
ning Is  a  useful  tool  In  achieving  this  goal, 
It  should  be  available  on  a  universal  basis 
as  a  right  to  parents  without  coercion  with 
a  genuine  and  S3mipathetic  attention  to  the 
needs  of  each  hvmian  being." 

The  American  Medical  Association's  house 
of  delegates,  not  too  long  ago.  passed  a  res- 
olution: 

"That  the  prescription  of  child  spacing 
measures  should  be  made  available  to  all 
patients  who  require  them,  consistent  with 
their  creed  and  mores,  whether  they  obtain 
their  medical  care  through  private  physicians 
or  tax  or  communlty-suppcrted  health 
services." 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  Is  making 
contraceptive  information  available  to  Eskl- 
moes,  American  Indians,  and  Pol3meslans 
who  are  under  his  general  supervision. 

Senator  Gruening  is  holding  some  most 
Interesting  and  provocative  hearings  In  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  on  a  bill  which  would  create  as- 
sistant secretaries  on  population  In  both 
HEW   and   the   State   Department. 

Our  foreign  aid  programs  under  the  splen- 
did leadership  of  Dr.  Baumgartner  and  va- 
rious others  have  for  some  years  under  the 
Fulbright  amendment  to  a  recent  foreign  aid 
bill  made  technical  assistance  and  research 
facilities  available  to  countries  receiving  for- 
eign aid.  particularly  in  Latin  America  and 
Africa  and  Asia. 

Your  colleague.  Dr.  David  E.  Price,  back  In 
April  made  an  address  entitled  "Action  on 
the  Home  Front"  to  the  Symposium  on  Pop- 
ulation Growth  and  Birth  Control  at  Bos- 
ton University  during  the  course  of  which  he 
summed  up  the  various  governmental  pro- 
grams as  follows — speaking,  I  guess,  for  the 
Svu-geon  General's  office — "Our  Job  Is  three- 
fold, to  continue  to  help  States  and  localities 
make  family  planning  available  based  on 
existing  knowledge;  to  speed  up  research  In 
all  aspects  of  hximan  reproduction  and  pop- 
ulation dynamics  so  that  knowledge  may  be 
Improved;  and  to  Increase  greatly  our  train- 
ing of  personnel  so  that  the  Inevitably  heavy 
demand  for  their  services  may  be  met." 

I  have  been  somewhat  critical  of  Mr.  Sar- 
gent Shrlver  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity because  of  what  seemed  to  me  to 
be  his  undue  timidity  in  this  area.  It  Is 
true  that  he  has  made,  under  some  local 
pressure,  a  few  grants  available  In  the  pov- 
erty program.  I  made  a  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  the  other  day  Indicating  that. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  endorse 
these   varloxis    Government    programs,    and 
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That  would  be  your  general  policy  with  re- 
spect to  family  planning  and  birth  control 
if  you  become  Surgeon  General. 

Dr.  Stev/art.  I  might  answer  that  in  two 
parts.  First.  I  would  like  to  give  you  my 
personal  and  professional  feelings  about  this. 
I  think  the  world  population  problem  Is  a 
great  problem.  And  it  Is  going  to  become 
creater.  I  Include  the  United  States  In  the 
world.  I  believe  that  family  planning  is  a 
way  of  perhaps  doing  something  about  this. 
However,  I  think  that  family  planning 
siiould  be  on  the  iiidivldual's  initiative,  that 
tliej'  are  seeking  It  themselves  as  a  person. 

Senator  Clark.  Let  me  interrupt  you  to 
ask  you  whether  you  believe  that  every 
American  family  has  the  right  to  know  the 
basic  pliysiological  facts  and  have  the  tech- 
nical assistance  available  to  them  so  that 
they  can  make  their  own  decision  about  how 
large  tiieir  family  should  be  rather  than  be- 
ing in  the  position  where,  because  of 
ignorance,  they  may  have  a  number  of  un- 
wanted children,  as  they  often  do? 

Dr.  Stewart.  Yes.  You  anticipated  my 
next  sentence,  which  Is,  I  don't  think  people 
can  make  Intelligent  choices  imless  they 
Uow.  and  therefore,  they  need  to  know  so 
•hey  can  make  these  choices. 

Now,  as  f;.r  as  the  role  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  in  this  is  concerned,  at  the  moment, 
I  ttelieve  wliat  Dr.  Price  summarized  ir,  prob- 
ably our  role,  three  parts:  research,  because 
I  don't  know  that  we  have  the  ideal  ways  for 
family  planning,  there  is  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  on  population  dynamics  itself,  we  need 
more  information,  and  In  training  Individ- 
uals for  a  variety  of  things,  and  In  assisting 
the  State  and  local  communities  as  we  do  in 
many  other  kinds  of  programs  for  Informa- 
tion and  for  development  programs  In  family 
planning. 

Senator  Clark.  This  latter  effort  is 
primarily  education,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Stewart.  I  think  It  would  be  primarily 
education,  although  some  of  our  grant  money 
to  States  is  used  for  clinics,  but  principally 
that  Is   in  the   Children's   Bureau. 

Senator  Clark.  But  you  would  have  no 
inclination  to  sweep  this  problem  under  the 
rug? 

Dr.  Stewart.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Clark.  Thank  you. 


SUPPORT  GROWING  FOR  SENATOR 
FULBRIGHT  IN  HIS  VIEWS  ON 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment,  a  consensus  of  informed  opin- 
ion in  this  country  is  developing  in  sup- 
port of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PtJLBRiGHT],  both  in  his  view  that  debate 
on  foreign  policy  is  a  necessary  part  of 
our  democratic  process  and  in  his  fur- 
ther view  that  our  activities  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  have  brought  us  an 
unnecessary  amount  of  trouble  with  na- 
tions in  Latin  America  which  should  be 
our  best  friends. 

I  also  note  with  dismay  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
under  the  leadership  of  Representative 
Selden,  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  United  States  believes  it  has  a 
right  to  intei-vene  unilaterally,  with 
force,  in  any  Latin  American  country 
^here.  in  our  opinion,  there  is  a  threat 
of  a  Communist  takeover. 

The  resolution  which  was  adopted,  so 
far  as  I  can  tell,  without  any  effective 
opposition  from  the  State  Department, 
^  caused  a  furor  in  Latin  America  al- 
most equal  to  that  caused  by  our  over- 
reaction  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
crisis. 
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I  would  hope  that  in  short  order  the 
State  Department  would  undertake  to 
Issue  a  statement,  which  I  am  confident 
a  number  of  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee — possibly  a  ma- 
jority— would  approve,  which  would 
indicate  a  return  to  the  soimd  basis  of 
standing  firmly  behind  our  treaty  com- 
mitments entered  into  with  our  fellow 
members  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
foUov/ing  articles  and  editorials  which 
confirm  the  point  of  view  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  express  briefly  this 
afternoon: 

First,  an  article  entitled,  "The  Speech- 
maker,"  which  was  published  in  the  Oc- 
tober 2  issue  of  the  New  Republic  under 
the  byline  of  Andrew  Kopkind,  with  a 
subtitle,  "Senator  Fulbright  as  the  Ar- 
kansas de  Tocqueville";  second,  a  column 
written  by  Joseph  Kraft  and  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  recent  date 
entitled,  "Ftilbright  and  His  Critics"; 
third,  a  column  written  by  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  entitled,  "Soviet-American  Rela- 
tions," which  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  September  23,  1965; 
fourth,  a  column  imder  the  byline  of 
Marquis  Childs,  entitled  "Tyrarmy  of  the 
Majority  in  United  States,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  Sep- 
tember 27;  and,  finally,  an  editorial 
entitled  "Defending  Intervention,"  which 
appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
during  the  week  of  September  20-26. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The   Speech  maker:    Senator   Fxh-bright  as 
THE    Arkansas    de   Tocquevillb 

(By  Andrew  Kopkind) 

For  his  troubles  in  detailing  the  errors  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  Senator  J.  William  Ful- 
bright has  been  rewarded  with  a  congres- 
sional resolution  compounding  the  error  and 
doubling  his  troubles.  A  few  days  after 
Fulbright  delivered  a  characteristically  long. 
Intelligent,  and  eloquent  condemnation  of 
American  Intervention  in  the  Dominican  Rev- 
olution, the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
(312  to  52)  a  sentimental  endorsement  of 
armed  Intervention  anywhere  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica In  the  event  of  "subversive  domination  or 
the  threat  of  it."  The  rebuke  had  the  tacit 
approval  of  the  State  Department  and  bi- 
partisan support  of  the  House  leadership. 

It  Is  not  unusual  for  Fulbright  to  And 
himself  on  the  short  side  of  a  6-to-l  vote, 
and  in  his  own  way  he  derives  a  certain  moral 
superiority  from  being  a  minority  of  one. 
"More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville  warned  us  •  •  •  of  the  dangers 
that  might  be  expected  from  the  'tyranny  of 
the  majority.'  This  Is  the  tjrranny  that  pres- 
ently is  growing  In  our  country,"  Fulbright 
said  In  a  doom-laden  speech  on  McCarthylsm 
11  years  ago.  Last  week,  privately,  he  re- 
peated the  same  phrase,  and  predicted  the 
same  doom.  He  made  his  Senate  speech  not 
as  a  political  leader  but  as  an  elder  states- 
man-wlthout-portfollo.  an  Arkansas  de 
Tocqueville  whose  job  It  Is  not  to  make  policy 
but  to  report  It.  and  by  reporting.  Influence 
in  some  small  way  Its  future  coiirse. 

He  has  no  taste  for  the  heat  of  battle  or 
the  pitch  of  crisis.  "At  this  time  of  relative 
calm,"  hl8  speech  began,  "It  is  appropriate, 
desirable  and,  I  think,  necessary  to  review 
events  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the 
United  States  role  in  those  events.  The  pur- 
pose of  such  a  review — and  its  only  purpose — 
is  to  develop  gtiidelines  for  wise  and  effective 


FK)licles  in  the  future."  Fulbright  removed 
himself  as  much  as  he  could  from  the  onus  of 
personal  criticism:  President  Johnson's  de- 
cision to  send  20,000  troops  to  Santo  Domingo 
was  understandable  under  the  circumstances. 
There  were  "No  easy  choices.  Nonetheless, 
It  is  the  task  of  diplomacy  to  make  wise  de- 
cisions when  they  need  to  be  made  and  U.S. 
diplomacy  failed  to  do  so  in  the  Dominican 
crisis." 

Tlie  blame  could  not  be  placed  on  the 
President  but  was  laid  squarely  to  the  sources 
of  information:  the  CIA.  State  Department 
Intelligence,  and  U.S.  Embassy  officials  In 
Santo  Domingo.  The  lack  of  reliable  infor- 
mation— i#was  inadequate  and  inaccurate- 
gets  congressional  leaders  off  the  hook,  too. 
Fulbright  and  the  usual  collection  of  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  concerned  with 
foreign  policy  were  called  to  the  White  House 
during  the  crisis,  told  the  President's  plans, 
and.  In  effect,  asked  to  ratify  the  decision 
to  intervene.  They  offered  no  opposition, 
either  because  they  agreed  with  the  Presi- 
dent, or  (like  Fulbright,  perhaps  tmlquely) 
they  had  no  independent  source  of  informa- 
tion on  which  to  base  any  instinctive  doubts. 

Fulbright  got  the  opposite  of  help  from 
the  White  House.  "The  whole  affair  •  •  *." 
Fulbright  said,  "has  been  characterized  by 
a  lack  of  candor."  He  was  told  at  the  White 
House  that  hundreds  or  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can lives  were  in  danger,  and  that  the  pro- 
tection of  these  compatriots  was  the  reason 
for  intervention.  Later,  he  said,  he  knew 
that  it  was  not  exactly  the  case:  "The  dan- 
ger to  American  lives  was  more  a  pretext 
than  a  reason  for  the  massive  U.S.  interven- 
tion," he  said.  "The  United  States  inter- 
vened in  the  Dominican  Republic  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  victory  of  a  revolu- 
tionary force  which  was  Judged  to  be  Com- 
munist dominated." 

There  was  no  doubt  about  whose  bad 
judgment  it  was.  Fulbright  conceived  the 
Dominican  episode  as  a  "classic  study"  of 
policymaking  virith  the  "inevitability  of  a 
Greek  tragedy."  The  antagonist  was  the 
American  Ambassador  In  Santo  Domingo,  W. 
Tapley  Bennett.  It  was  he  who  refused  to 
help  the  supporters  of  deposed  President 
Bosch  when  they  pleaded  for  a  U.S.  presence 
on  April  25,  the  second  day  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  it  was  he  who  refused  U.S.  media- 
tion on  April  27,  when  the  rebels  sought  a 
negotiated  settlement. 

FULL  speed  ahead 

Instead,  Bennett  seemed  Intent  on  help- 
ing the  military  junta  stay  in  power.  Gen- 
eral Wessln  y  Wessin  shot  off  a  telegram  to 
Washington  accusing  his  opponents  of  being 
Communists.  A  quick  check  could  only  turn 
up  three  Communists,  and  Wessln  was  told 
that  the  reasons  for  Intervention  were  not 
good  enough.  Only  a  threat  to  American  lives 
would  bring  American  troops.  Several  min- 
utes later,  thus  prompted,  Wessln  discovered 
a  threat  to  American  lives.  That  was  all 
that  was  needed;  the  troopships  were  al- 
ready speeding  toward  Santo  Domingo.  It 
did  not  take  long  to  see  just  how  exag- 
gerated the  danger  was;  In  fact,  no  Amer- 
ican lives  were  lost  until  the  marines  landed. 
But  by  that  time,  someone  fotmd  55,  or  58. 
or  77  verifiable  Communists,  some  of  them 
alive  and  some  of  them  dead,  some  of  them 
in  the  covmtry  and  some  of  them  out,  some 
of  them  pro-Castro,  some  pro-Pelplng,  and 
some  pro-Moscow,  who  could  be  associated 
with  the  revolution.  Association  soon  be- 
came "control."  and  the  United  States  had 
to  put  the  country  under  military  com- 
mand. 

Fulbright  slowly  amassed  these  facts  in 
6  weeks  and  13  sessions  of  secret  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  hearings  this  summer, 
to  which  almost  every  administration  official 
concerned  with  the  Intervention  was  Invited. 
A  great  many  came.  McGeorge  Bundy  ix>- 
Utely  refused.  Ambassador  Bennett  testi- 
fied and  was  asked  about  those  telegrams 
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from  General  Wessln  y  Wessln;  Bennett  did 
not  remember  the  episode,  offhand.  Other 
witnesses  had  better  memories.  F*ulbright 
was  well  prepared;  the  committee  staff  Is 
one  of  the  best  in  Congress,  and  It  orga- 
nized surveys  and  chronologies  of  the  crisis 
from  a  wide  variety  of  sources.  So  much  so. 
In  fact,  that  opponents  of  Fulbright  thought 
they  detected  some  kind  of  conspiracy. 
"Someone  had  prepared  a  sheaf  of  cards.  I 
should  say  IVi  inches  thick."  Senator 
Lausche  reported  darkly  of  the  hearings. 
"When  tho  witnesses  apperrrd.  the  ques- 
tions on  the  c.irds  were  system.itically  a-sked. 
One  question  was  read,  and  the  card  was 
turned  over.  Then  the  second  question  wl.s 
read,  and  the  third."  The  giveaway  was  the 
systemali::lni;.  L.\u3Che  was  not  alone  in 
catching  It. 

One  of  tho  six  "criteria"  Senator  Dodd 
has  for  tc-llmg  an  out-and-out  Commxuitst 
revolution  from  the  other  kind  is  the  system- 
atic "pattern  of  the  revolt  Itself."  In  his 
long  speech  opposing  FLLCP.icirr.  Dodu  said. 
"Spontaneous  revolutions,  giilc'ed  by  indig- 
nant natlon.'.llsts.  are  Invariably  character- 
ized by  a  certain  amount  of  bungling  and 
amateurism.  But  the  Dominican  revolt  was 
characterized.  Instead,  by  the  highest  degree 
of  precision  and  professionalism." 

The  core  of  Fllbright's  cnse  was  that  the 
revolution  w.is  not  controlled  by  Commu- 
nists, even  If  It  attracted  Communist  sup- 
porters: 

"The  administration  •  •  •  assumed  al- 
most from  the  beginning  that  the  revolution 
was  Communist-dominated,  or  would  cer- 
tainly become  so.  and  that  nothing  short 
of  forcible  opposition  could  prevent  a  Com- 
munist takeover.  In  their  apprehension  lest 
the  Dominican  Repxibllc  become  another 
Cuba,  some  of  our  officials  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten th.nt  virtually  all  reform  movements 
attract  some  Communist  support  that  there 
Is  an  important  difference  between  Commu- 
nist support  and  Communist  control  of  a 
political  movement,  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  compete  with  the  Communists  for  In- 
fluence in  a  reform  movement  rather  than 
abandon  It  to  them.  and.  most  Important  of 
all.  that  economic  development  and  social 
Justice  are  themselves  the  primary  and  most 
reliable  security  against  Communist  sub- 
version." 

From  the  evidence  gathered  at  tJie  hear- 
ings— at  which  all  witnesses,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  former  Gov.  Luis  Muftez-Marin,  of 
Puerto  Rico,  were  In  the  administration — 
PuTBRiGHT  concluded  that  the  charge  of 
Communist  control  of  the  revolution  does 
not  stick.  The  motive  behind  U.S.  Interven- 
tion was  a  new  dedication  to  preserve  the 
status  quo  in  Latin  America  against  all 
revolutionary  forces  about  which  there  Is 
any  suspicion  of  political  instability.  What 
happened  between  the  coup  against  Presi- 
dent Bosch  m  September  1963,  and  the  at- 
tempted return  of  Bosch's  party,  the  PRD, 
m  April  1965.  was  a  shift  to  the  right  In 
American  foreign  policy  notably  toward 
Latin  America.  Fin.BRir.HT  saw  American 
policymakers  increasingly  preoccupied  with 
the  anll-Communlst  credentials  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  nil  other  aspects  of  their  roles. 
The  springs  of  the  rightward  surge  were 
not  clear.  FrLCRir.HT  senses  an  ur.wllling- 
ness  on  the  part  of  State  E>epartment  officials 
to  take  chances  with  the  Latin  American  left 
after  the  dreadful  experience  of  William 
Wleland,  who  fought  for  5  years  to  regain 
his  security  clearance  as  a  U.S.  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  after  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
on  the  Cuba  desk  during  Castro's  accession 
to  power.  No  doubt  Fm-BRiCHT  believes  Am- 
bassador Bennett  and  a  rift  of  lesser  officials 
have  Wleland 's  example  before  them. 

More  Important,  Fulbright  thinks.  Is  the 
loss  of  genuine  commitment  to  social  change 
which  Inspired  Kennedy's  policy,  haphazard 
as  It  was,  toward  the  Latin  countries.  Now, 
policy  planners  seem  to  conceive  America's 
Interest  more  mechanistically,  as  a  matter 


of  who's  with  us  and  who's  not.  That  sounds 
very  toughmlnded,  but  it  Is  often  simple- 
minded:  such  a  policy  misses  the  long  view 
of  history  as  the  politics  of  change.  Ftn-- 
BRiGHT  sees  the  national  Interest  coinciding 
more  than  carually  with  the  revolutionary 
forces  at  work  in  the  hemisphere. 

His  world  view  is  an  ever-changing  subtly 
shifting  abstraction,  a  mixture  of  Realpolitik 
r.nd  idealism  unbetrayed  by  the  demands  of 
crisis  politics.  He  is  not  obsessed  by  a  fear 
of  communism;  he  Is  more  worried  at-  the 
moment  about  antlcommunLsm.  He  detests 
sentimentalism  in  foreign  policy,  on  the  part 
of  the  left  as  well  as  the  right.  He  hirks 
back  to  the  mythological  basis  of  America's 
conduct  of  foreign  allalrs.  In  his  first  Sen- 
ate spojch.  in  M  irch  1945,  he  began.  "Myths 
are  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  In  the  for- 
mulation of  national  policy."  His  famous 
speech  last  year  concerned  "old  myths  and 
nsw  realities."  He  is  convinced  that  /unerica 
Is  captive  of  wh.it  he  calls  "the  obse-sslon 
with  communism."  and  that  is  Inevitably 
destructive. 

"We  are  not.  as  we  like  to  claim  In  Fourth 
of  July  speeches,  the  most  truly  revolution- 
ary nation  on  earth."  Fulbricht  said  in  his 
Senate  speech.  "We  are  •  •  •  much  closer 
to  being  the  most  imrevolutlonary  nation 
on  earth."  Later  he  added,  "If  any  group 
or  any  movement  with  which  the  Conmiu- 
nists  associate  themselves  is  going  to  be  auto- 
matically condemned  in  the  eyes  of  the 
United  States,  then  we  have  Indeed  given  up 
all  hope  of  guiding  or  Influencing  even  to  a 
marginal  degree  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments and  the  demands  for  social  change 
which  are  sweeping  Latin  America." 

FAPA    KNOWS    BEST 

He  is  willing  to  go  f-ir  In  his  analysis  of 
U.S.  policy,  but  he  stops  short  of  the  most 
unthinkable  thought  of  all.  A  real  Com- 
munist revolution  In  Latin  America  would 
provide  grounds  for  American  intervention. 
He  hopes  that  there  are  viable  "democratic 
left"  forces  available  to  fulflll  revolutionary 
missions,  but  If  there  are  none,  as  there  very 
well  may  not  be  in  many  countries,  Ful- 
bright is  not  at  all  sure  he  could  stomach 
one  or  two  or  four  more  Castrolte  regimes 
m  the  Western  Hemisphere.  And  yet  that 
seems  to  be  a  necessary  corollary  of  his 
soeech.  He  may  be  right  about  the  "essen- 
tial legitimacy"  of  the  Dominican  revolution, 
that  is.  Its  derivation  from  Bosch  and  the 
PRD.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  wrong: 
the  difference  between  his  position  and  his 
opponents'  on  that  central  issue  Is  one  of 
method,  not  of  philosophy.  Dedication  to 
social  change  and  revolutionary  reform 
means  accepting  nasty  consequences  along 
with  beneficial  ones.  It  requires  an  ex- 
tremely narrow  definition  of  "threat  to  the 
national  interest."  The  relationship  be- 
tween nations  must  be  one  of  equality,  and 
Intervention  conceived  only  as  a  last  resort 
when  there  is  a  clear  threat  and  Imminent 
danger.  Fulbricht  still  clings,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, to  a  paternalistic  approach  to 
Latin  America.  In  his  view,  what  papa 
knows  best  Is  left-of-center  social  reform. 
That  is  much  better  than  most  American 
papas  will  admit,  but  it  may  not  be  enough. 

Ftlbright's  speech  was  the  best  on  any 
subject  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  dur- 
ing this  sc-^slon.  It  was  clear,  elegantly 
styled,  and  subtly  Intellectxial.  It  was  also 
received  with  towering  hostility,  by  many  of 
FVlbrigkt's  Senate  (and  committee)  col- 
leagues, and  In  much  of  the  press.  The 
White  House  is  said  to  have  responded  with 
predictable  unhappiness.  The  best  that  was 
heard  from  the  administration  was  the 
.  guarded  comment  of  one  aid — not  at  all  In 
the  inner  circle — who  ventured  the  opinion 
that  he  was  "glad  the  speech  was  made." 

But  It  Is  the  measure  of  F*ulbright's  role 
In  the  Senate  that  his  friends,  as  much  as  his 
enemies,  were  critical.  He  Is  the  archetypal 
loner,  the  most  antlclub  of  all  the  Senators. 


He  Is  stuck  with  an  unwieldy  (19  members* 
committee  which  he  assumed  is  stacked 
against  him.  He  may  be  right;  It  seems  to  be 
a  question  of  how  one  counts  the  members. 
Fulbright  counts  them  very  much  against 
him,  at  least  as  they  stand  in  their  pristine 
Ignorance.  Other  members  think  that  with 
pressure  and  tutoring,  a  majority  of  the  13 
Democrats,  and  perhaps  the  entire  commit- 
tee, cotild  be  welded  into  a  cohesive  opinion 
bloc  with  a  consistent  point  of  view,  it 
would  require  only  minor  compromise  on 
Fulbright's  part,  but  a  great  deal  of  effort 
and  charm. 

Fulbright  apparently  wants  to  expend 
little  of  either.  He  begins  with  an  idea  of  tiie 
futility,  if  not  exactly  the  Inappropriateuess. 
of  Senate  participation  in  specific  matters  of 
foreign  policy.  Crises  are  for  executives.  He 
admits  that  a  str.ong  leader  could  giilvanize 
a  willing  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
perhaps  influence  policy  decisions,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  knows  that  he  ic  not  that  man. 

Neither  are  his  committee  fellows.  Imme- 
diately under  Fulbright  is  Senator  Spark- 
man,  then  Senator  Mansfield,  then  Senators 
IvIoRSE.  Rus:;ell.  Long,  Gore — and  bo  on.  ilie 
ranking  Republican  is  Senator  Hicken- 
LoopER.  The  truth  Is  that  there  are  no 
Borahs  or  Cabot  Lodges  (Senior,  of  course 
available,  and  there  is  no  one  to  lead  the 
Senate  In  foreign  affairs  In  a  way  which 
might  even  approach  the  authority  of  the 
Johnson  administration. 

one-man  show 
Some  v.lEh  that  Fulbright  would  try.  cut 
he  will  not.  He  did  not  attempt  to  get  a 
report  to  the  committee  on  the  Dominican 
investigation.  One  of  his  friends  on  the 
committee  asked  him  to  see  about  a  ma- 
jority and  minority  report  (he  might  have 
won  more  than  half  the  Democrats  to  his 
side),  and  muttering  something  about  "bi- 
partisan" and  "impo.«:sible."  Fulbright  let 
the  suggestion  go  by.  Only  the  loyal  Senator 
Clark,  among  his  committee  friends,  was 
on  hand  in  the  Senate  to  support  his  posi- 
tion. He  Is  not  worried  by  the  dire  predic- 
tions of  his  banishment  from  the  White 
House.  His  influence  there  is  already  severely 
circumscribed,  both  because  of  the  diverg- 
ence of  his  and  the  President's  views,  and 
also  because  the  President  wants  very  much 
to  run  his  own  show;  the  executive  depart- 
ment advisers  are  part  of  his  show,  but  the 
legislators  are  definitely  not.  Even  with 
President  Kennedy,  with  whom  Fulbright 
was  on  quite  good  terms,  his  voice  was  smail. 
Fulbright's  brilliant  Cuban  memorandiun. 
submitted  shortly  before  the  Bay  of  PiK 
Invasion,  was  not  heeded.  Neither  was  his 
argument  to  the  invasion  planners  on  the 
eve  of  the  crisis.  Arthur  Schlesinger  says, 
in  his  memoirs,  that  he  was  the  only  one  In 
the  White  Hotise  planning  session  who  shared 
F*ulbright's  doubts.  Maybe  the  President 
did,  toqi* 

The  more  Fulbright  looks  at  the  possi- 
bilities for  effectively  Influencing  policy  de- 
cisions, the  more  he  Is  overcome  with  that 
senre  of  futility.  It  is  almost  an  existential 
anguifh;  he  periodically  wonders  (sometimes 
in  pub'.ic,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate)  whethp: 
he  ought  not.  after  all,  resisn  as  chairmar. 
of  the  committee  and  be  done  with  it.  He!? 
restrained  by  a  sense  of  respon.slbiUty  r.nd  a 
sense  of  history,  which  amount  to  the  same 
thing.  His  speeches  seem  to  be  prepared 
for  instant  anthologizing;  they  are  addressed 
to  posterity  as  much  as  to  the  Chair. 

His  friends  say  that  he  Is  Inclined  to  mo- 
ments of  petulance,  which  are  sometimes 
visible.  Last  spring,  he  announced  that  he 
was  through  with  foreign  aid  bills  until  the' 
were  put  on  a  more  rational  basis.  He  favored 
authorization  terms  longer  than  1  year  (so 
that  the  President  would  not  have  the  drain 
of  a  yearly  appropriation  flght)  and  moves 
toward  Institutionalizing  aid  In  International 
funds.  Fulbright  knows  that  the  "Ingrati- 
tude" of  aid  recipients,  which  shows  up  ^ 
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the  burnings  of  libraries  and  the  stonlngs  of 
embassies,  grows  out  of  the  unbridgeable 
hostility  between  the  giver  and  the  getter. 

Shakespeare  said  it,"  Fulbright  says  snap- 
nishly,  "loan  loses  both  itself  and  friend." 

But  by  the  end  of  the  session,  Fulbright 
was  back  at  his  post,  managing  the  foreign 
aid  bill  In  the  Senate.  He  tried  to  get  other 
committee  members — Morse,  Sparkman, 
CHuncH — to  take  it  over,  and  for  their  own 
good  reasons  they  refused.  Fulbright  even 
caved  in  on  the  2-year  authorization  clause 
in  an  extended  conference  with  House  Mem- 
l)ers.  He  did  not  have  the  power  to  pull  it 
off. 

FuLBr.iGHT's  constituency,  of  course.  Is  far 
;!lder  than  the  boundaries  of  Arkans -s.  It 
iachidcs  much  of  libenl  intellectual  Ameri- 
ca, and  more  than  that,  educated  opinion  in 
most  of  tho  non-Commimist  world.  Most 
Latin  Americans  in  Washington  last  week 
were  overjoyed  at  Fulbright's  speecii.  One  of 
the  most  Important  political  leaders  in  South 
.\merlca  sent  him  a  telegram  of  warm  con- 
gratulations. Fulbright  hopes  thr.t  his  con- 
sistent opposition  to  U.S.  military  adventure 
can  keep  American  pr9Gti<7e  alive  in  Latin 
.\merica,  something  lU:e  Labour's  opposition 
;o  Suez  kept  Britain's  prostice  viable.  If 
barely  ko,  in  the  Middle  East,  against  the  dis- 
tant day  when  new  policies  could  be 
:ormulated.  Similarly,  De  Gaulle's  repudia- 
tion of  France's  long-held  Algerian  policy 
Eiade  it  seem  as  if  it  were  never  held  at  all. 

America  as  a  political  monolith  is  a  more 
dangerous  Image  to  project  than  a  picture 
cf  America  driven  with  dissent,  Fulbright 
:hinks.  The  V/hite  House,  of  course,  is  terri- 
f.ed  that  the  world  will  overestimate  the 
importance  of  the  dissenting  opinions,  and 
doubt  the  administration  resolve.  Ful- 
iRiGHT  has  no  such  nigh<:mares. 

It  is  all  very  simple  for  him.  He  went  to 
iDme  hearings,  reviewed  the  record,  UTOte 
1  speech  with  the  help  of  his  staff,  and  gave 
:'  one  day  to  a  near-empty  Senate.  Almost 
tiiat  simple:  he  did  put  it  off  for  about  3 
reeks  v/hlle  the  provisional  government  of 
Hector  Garcia  Godoy  was  Installed  in  Santo 
Domingo.  Then,  when  there  was  absolutely 
so  chance  or  having  any  effect  on  current 
events,  he  unwound. 

He  cannot  understand  what  the  fuss  Is  all 
ibout.  Journalists  buzz  around  his  office 
searching  for  hidden  meanings  and  un- 
recorded connections.  What  Is  Fulbricht 
up  to?  Did  he  really  mean  Vietnam  when 
he  was  saying  Dominican  Republic?  (He 
did  make  one  oblique  reference  to  Vietnam 
in  his  speech;  he  wondered  why  the  United 
States  is  so  eager  to  keep  "more  ambiguous 
.ind  leas  formal  promises"  made  to  Saigon 
icd  yet  willing  to  disregard  formal  commit- 
ments to  the  Organization  of  American  States 
ar.d  the  Rio  Treaty.)  Is  he  bitter  because 
r.e  was  passed  over  for  Secretary  of  State?  Is 
ie  frustrated  by  the  voting  demands  on  a 
southern  Senator  (not  only  against  voting 
'ights  this  year,  but  also  against  such  liberal 
Measures  as  increased  minimum  wage  and 
■lome  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia)? 
His  cl.aim  to  represent  a  revolutionary  spirit 
■cr  social  reform  is  seriously,  if  understand- 
ably, flawed.  Perhaps  an  awareness  of  the 
.^consistency  of  his  political  behavior  makes 
■  is  outbursts  more  vivid. 

FvLERicHT  advises  all  doubters  to  apply 
Occam's  razor.  Tlae  simple  explanation  Is 
■-e  true.  He  only  appears  to  be  a  riddle 
"Tapped  in  a  mystery  Inside  an  enigma.  He 
•5  really  an  uncomplicated  Rhodes  scholar 
•;om  Arkansas  interested  In  the  price  of 
--'iickens  and  international  relations. 

His  own  theory  to  explain  the  extraordi- 
^'y  outcry  which  followed  the  Senate  speech 
-w  to  do  with  the  constructions  of  con- 
sensus politics,  as  well  as  the  sensitivity  to 
■fitlcism  generated  by  the  continuing  foreign 
crisis.  He  Is  not  alone  in  worrying  about  the 
^ti-Communlst  hysteria  which  seems  to  be 
auilding  up  again  in  the  United  States,  as 
't  did  during  the  Korean  war.     That,  too, 


followed  a  period  of  mild  liberal  noncon- 
formity, something  like  the  early  1960'6. 
Senator  Fulbright's  speeches  were  heard 
then  In  lofty  condemnation  of  McCarthylsm. 
As  always,  they  were  cool,  sensible,  and  well- 
reasoned.  This  time.  It  may  take  more  than 
speechmaking  to  set  things  right. 


Fulbright  and  His  Crttxcs 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

The  doubts  raised  by  Senator  Pui.bricht 
with  respect  to  this  country's  policy  in  Latin 
America  have  been  intensified  by  the  cries 
of  his  critics. 

Basically,  the  Senator  was  only  posing  a 
good  que.stlon.  He  was  asking  whether  this 
country  had  reverted  to  the  policy  of  direct 
military  intervention  In  South  America. 

With  the  Dominican  case  before  him,  he 
sensed  a  new  disposition  to  identify  all  social 
protest  with  Communist  subversion,  and  a 
connected  tendency  to  shoot  first  and  think 
later.  He  pointed  out  that  there  were  Im- 
portant distinctions  betvv'een  protests  backed 
by  the  Communists  and  protests  under  their 
control.  He  suggested  that  when  trouble 
south  of  the  border  developed  ne.xt.  it  might 
be  appropriate  for  this  country  to  think  first 
and  shoot  next. 

A  rea.sonable,  and  I  believe  honest,  re- 
sponse to  Senator  Fulbright's  question  was 
available  to  the  administration.  It  would 
have  emphasized  that  there  was  no  basic 
change  in  American  policy;  that  there  were 
matters  open  for  debate  in  the  Dominican 
record;  but  that  the  Dominican  case,  be- 
cause of  the  special  Impact  of  the  Trujillo 
dictatorship,  was  a  special  one  without  gen- 
eral application  to  Latin  America. 

The  actual  reaction  was  not  unlike  the 
stoning  reserved  by  the  high  priests  of 
primitive  communities  for  those  who  ques- 
tion the  efficacy  of  blood  sacrifice. 

For  a  starter  there  was  Senator  Thomas 
DoDD,  of  Connecticut,  with  his  usual  tactic 
of  crj-ing  soft  on  commimism.  Dodd  charged 
that  Fulkright  "suffers  from  an  Indlscrim- 
iiiating  infatuation  with  revolutions  of  all 
kinds,  national,  democratic,  or  Communist." 

Short  remarks  in  similar  vein  were  made 
by  Senators  Frank  Lausche  and  Russell 
Long — a  Member  of  Senator  F'ulbright's  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  who  had  not  even 
bothered  to  attend  the  committee's  recent 
hearings  on  the  Dominican  Republic.  Then 
in  defense  of  the  American  Ambassador  In 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Tapley  Bennett, 
there  boomed  the  big  gun  of  the  Senate, 
Richard  Russell,  of  Georgia. 

Russell  had  known  Ambassador  Bennett 
"as  a  small  boy."  He  had  known  "his  father 
and  his  mother."  He  had  known  "both  of 
his  grandfathers."  Only  last  year  he  had  had 
a  meal  "with  Ambassador  Bennett's  father 
and  mother  on  their  Franklin  County  farm 
in  the  rolling  red  clay  hills  of  northeast 
Georgia."  With  that  pedigree,  and  that  solid 
rural  background,  how  could  anyone  even 
begin  to  have  doubts? 

A  day  earlier,  the  House  had  expressed  Its 
reaction  to  Senator  Fulbright.  It  passed  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  a  resolution  that.  In 
e/Tect,  endorsed  direct  military  intervention 
by  the  United  States  In  Latin  America  to 
prevent  "subversive  action  or  the  threat 
cflt." 

By  themselves,  neither  the  House  resolu- 
tion nor  the  Senate  statements  have  any 
practical  force.  But  precisely  because  they 
are  free  of  real  content,  they  provide  a  good 
measure  cf  the  play  of  domestic  and  bureau- 
cratic politics  on  foreign  affairs. 

At  the  base,  plainly,  there  are  politlcos 
with  self-interested  motives  for  raising  anew 
the  issue  of  softness  on  communism.  The 
original  author  of  the  House  resolution, 
Armistead  Selden,  of  Alabama,  for  Instance, 
comes  from  a  district  that  is  being  changed 
by  reapportionment,  by  Federal  registration 
of  voters,  and  by  possible  action  on  the  poll 
tax.    With  Negro  voters  due  to  figure  in  the 


Alabama  primary  next  May.  Selden  can  no 
longer  fall  back  on  the  usual  theme  of  pro- 
tecting white  supremacy.  Instead,  he  Is 
viTapping  himself  in  the  mantle  of  antlcom- 
munism. 

Politicians  with  such  an  obvious  Interest 
In  raising  the  Communist  Issue  are,  to  be 
sure,  limited  In  number.  But  their  strength 
is  as  the  strength  of  10  because  the  ad- 
ministration is  doing  nothing  to  organize 
resistance  against  them. 

On  the  contrary,  the  administration  has 
promoted  inside  the  State  Department  a 
group  of  regular  Foreign  Service  officers, 
lieading  up  in  Under  Secretary  Thomas  Mann 
f.nd  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations  Douglas  MacArthur  n,  who  made 
their  way  in  the  era  of  unsophisticated,  mon- 
olithic anticommunlsm.  Their  ideas,  indeed 
their  careers  and  reputations,  are  tied  up 
v.'ith  that  era.  Not  surprisingly,  they  prac- 
tically invited  the  Selden  resolution. 

Lastly,  the  White  House  Itself  seems  to  be 
liolding  anticommunism  in  reserve  as  a  rod 
to  discipline  Its  congressional  majority. 
Where  there  is  a  Jingoist  Issue  working.  In 
other  words,  the  President  wants  it  working 
on  his  side.  He  has  gone  soft  on  Goldwater- 
ism.  And  while  he  maintains  that  stance, 
it  remains  a  question  whether  this  country 
v/lU  be  able  to  move  in  harmony  with  the 
vast  social  changes  that  are  sweeping  Latin 
America,  and  Africa  and  Asia,  too. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Sept.  28, 

1965] 

Soviet-American  Relations 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Last  week  the  world  had  a  fleeting  but 
tantalizing  glimpse  of  what  might  become 
possible  If  the  cold  war  subsided.  The 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States  acting 
on  their  parallel  Interests  In  averting  a 
v/ar  between  Pakistan  and  India,  made 
it  possible  for  the  United  Nations  to  order 
a  cease-fire.  This  show  of  unanimity  dis- 
couraged the  Chinese  from  intervening  In 
the  quarrel. 

Parallelism  is  a  long  way  short  cf  positive 
cooperation,  and  there  Is  no  assurance  that 
a  settlement  of  the  quarrel  is  In  sight  or  even 
that  the  underlying  hostility  will  not 
smolder  on  for  a  very  long  time.  Neverthe- 
less, the  events  of  last  week  were  a  spectacu- 
lar demonstration  of  how  all  hope  and  pros- 
pect of  a  reasonably  peaceable  world  is  tied 
tip  with  an  Improvement  in  Soviet-American 
relations. 

Is  an  improvement  possible?  What  Is  there 
between  us  that  now  sets  us  against  each 
other?  It  In,  quite  plainly,  the  conflict  of 
Ideology  and  interest,  of  emotion  and  of 
prejudice,  over  the  revolutionary  condition 
of  the  so-called  third  world — the  world  of 
the  underdeveloped  and  emerging  nations  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere — In  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America.  The  revolutionary  con- 
dition Is  an  objective  historical  fact  of  this 
century,  and  it  will  continue  to  exist  no 
matter  what  the  Russians  or  v/e  say  or  do 
about  it. 

The  Soviet-American  conflict  Is  about  this 
revolutionary  condition.  Thus,  the  conflict 
is  no  longer,  as  It  was  a  generation  ago, 
about  what  kind  of  social  order  Is  to  exist  in 
the  highly  developed  countries  of  Europe 
and  North  America.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
this  whole  area,  which  includes  European 
Russia  Itself,  the  old  argument  between  the 
Marxists  and  the  laissez  faire  capitalists  has 
been  bypassed  by  events.  For  example,  the 
economic  philosophy  of  General  Eisenhower 
and  Senator  Goldwater  in  America  is  as  dead 
as  the  economic  philosophy  of  Marx  Is  among 
the  European  socialists.  In  the  whole  de- 
veloped, progressive,  industrial  world,  the 
prevailing  economic  order  Is  a  mixture  In 
varying  degrees  of  planning  and  the  Incen- 
tive of  profit  of  fiscal  management,  and 
social  regulation. 
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It  U  in  regard  to  the  turbulence  of  this 
third  world— which  was  not  foreseen  a  gen- 
eration ago — that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  find  themselves  locked  Into 
what  has  the  appearance  of  ao  Irreconcilable 
conflict. 

In  its  official  ideology,  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
committed  to  the  support  of  the  revolution- 
aries, to  the  Incitement  and  supplying  of 
••■*urs  of  national  liberation." 

I.i  the  American  Ideology,  we  are  not  ab- 
solutely opposed  to  wars  of  national  libera- 
tion, provided  they  are  not  Inspired  or  sup- 
ported by  Communists.  Wc  are  very  much 
disposed  to  feel,  however,  that  all  revolutions 
will  be  captured  by  the  Communists  who  In- 
variably partlclp.ite  In  them. 

Thus,  Rutsia  and  America  find  themselves 
In  A  vicious  circle.  The  Russians  are  dis- 
posed to  intervene  wherever  there  is  a  rebel- 
lion, and  the  United  SUiles  Is  Inclined  to 
Intervene  to  oppose  ;.s  aftgression  the  Com- 
munist intervention.  In  the  Soviet  Union 
there  exists  a  prejudice  In  favor  of  rebellion 
as  such,  of  rebellion  against  r\ny  established 
order.  The  Soviet  Union  is  the  product  of  a 
fairly  recent  revolution.  In  the  United 
States,  where  the  revolution  occurred  nearly 
two  centuries  ago.  there  is  now  a  prejudice 
against  revolution.  Tlie  result  is  a  vicious 
circle  in  which  dopmatic  communism  and 
dogmatic  anticommunlsm  Incite  and  exas- 
perate each  other. 

The  Improvement  of  Soviet-American  re- 
lations, which  Is  prereqtilslte  to  .in  accom- 
modation between  the  West  and  China,  re- 
quires the  breakup  of  this  vicious  circle. 
How?  Essentially,  I  believe,  by  fostering 
the  ascendancy  of  national  Interests  over 
global  Ideology,  by  the  reassertion  In  both 
countries  of  prudence  and  calculation 
against  semlrellglous  fanaticism  and  frenzy. 

We  had  a  glimpse  last  week  of  how  this  can 
happen.  The  hostilities  In  Kashmir  began 
with  an  Infiltration  of  guerrilla  troops  (re- 
cruited as  a  matter  of  fact  from  the  li^J^istan 
army  though  they  wore  different  unlfoSQs) 
The  purpose  of  the  guerrillas  was  to  aro 
the  population  and  to  liberate  Moslem  Kash- 
mir from  Hindu  rule.  Here  was  a  war  of  na- 
t)<«ial  liberation  which  the  Soviet  Union,  ac- 
cording to  Its  theoretical  doctrine,  was  bound 
to  support.  However,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
Is  that  it  did  not  suit  the  Soviet  Union  that 
Pakistan,  in  cahoots  with  Red  China,  should 
defeat  India,  which  is  a  tacit  ally  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  So  the  Soviet  Union  acted  In 
favor  of  peace,  which  Is  Its  real  interest, 
rather  than  on  behalf  of  an  ideological 
prejudice. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States,  hav- 
ing learned  something  in  recent  months, 
resisted  the  temptation  to  take  a  lofty  posi- 
tion tigalnst  aggression,  and  instead,  reti- 
cently and  prudently,  choose  to  work  quietly 
and  behind  the  scenes. 

This  is  the  way  that  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions can  be  improved — by  encouraging  the 
prudent  and  the  practical  to  predominate 
over  the  ideological  and  the  hot.  In  this 
country,  at  least,  the  process  will  require  the 
resumption  of  public  debate — the  kind  of 
debate  which  Senator  Ptilbright  has  once 
again  opened  up. 

For  the  issue  which  he  has  posed  in  his 
remarkable  speech  is  the  essential  issue  in 
our  attitude  and  policy  toward  the  revolu- 
tionary condition  of  our  time.  The  question 
he  posed  Is  how  to  tolerate  rebellion,  which 
is  often  necessary  and  desirable,  without 
surrendering  the  control  of  the  rebellion  to 
the  Communists  who  will  always  be  part  of 
it. 

There  is  no  rule  of  thumb  for  answering 
this  question.  But  there  has  to  be  some 
kind  of  accommodation,  such  as  the  Soviet 
Union  made  about  the  Kashmir  freedom 
fighters  and  such  as  we  made  about  the  Chi- 
nese threat  of  military  aggression.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  serious  and  difficult  problem 
cannot  be  monopolized  by  the  assorted  hang- 


er.s-on,  often  more  Johnsonian  than  Johnson 
himself,  who  are  presuming  to  lay  down  the 
rule  that  only  those  who  conform  with  the 
current  political  Improvisations  are  alto- 
gether respectable  and  quite  loyal. 

Ttrannt  of  the  Majority  in  Untted  St.\tes 
(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

The  Johnson  consensus  is  so  powerful  that 
large  areas  of  policy — normally  in  past  years 
a  subject  for  debate — are  now  off  limits. 
The  zeal  of  a  majority  President,  who  by 
temperament  and  conviction  draws  the  line 
against  dissenters,  underscores  the  fears  of 
a  time  of  troubles  when  revolutionary  re- 
gimes threaten  all  order  and  stability. 

Add  to  this  an  expanding  Federal  Govern- 
ment dlspen.sing  money  m  old  ways — the 
House  just  passed  a  $1.7  billion  porkbarrel 
rivers  and  harbors  bill — and  new  ways  such 
as  huge  defense  and  research  contracus.  The 
sum  total  In  the  view  of  pessimistic  observ- 
ers is  a  new  America  with  little  resemblance 
to  the  give-and-take  democracy  of  the  past. 

A  case  in  point  is  what  happened  to  Chair- 
man J.  William  Fulbright,  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Waiting  un- 
til after  a  provisional  government  had  been 
established  m  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ful- 
bbxcht  in  a  Senate  speech  delivered  u  care- 
fully reasoned  criticism  of  how  the  Domini- 
can crisis  had  been  handled.  This  was  based 
on  an  Inquiry  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  with  13  sessions  at  which  all  the 
principals  testified. 

Immediately  the  full  force  of  administra- 
tion spokesmen,  big  and  little,  was  leveled 
against  him.  The  voices  turned  up  high, 
did  not  so  much  seek  to  refute  the  criticism 
as  to  discredit  the  critic.  At  the  lowest  level, 
as  represented  by  Senator  RnssiXL  Long,  of 
Louisiana,  the  majority  whip,  the  sugges- 
tion was  that  If  you  didn't  believe  Com- 
munists were  about  to  take  over  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  then  you  must  have 
more  sympathy  for  communism  than  you 
knew. 

On  careful  rereading  of  the  Fulbrlght 
speech  It  Is  hard  to  discover  why  the  reaction 
was  as  though  It  had  been  an  offense  against 
majesty.  He  was  saying  that  aspects  of 
America's  policy  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic compounded  these  faults.  The  example 
of  a  Senator  soundly  birched  for  faulting 
the  administration  raises  a  troubling  ques- 
tion: Is  any  dialog  at  all  possible  on  the 
great  issues  of  foreign  policy? 

To  put  it  another  way:  Must  the  power 
of  the  Executive  be  so  absolute  In  view  of 
the  threat  to  Americas'  security  that  critics 
should  keep  silent?  An  American  war  in 
Vietnam  Is  rapidly  expanding  with  reports 
of  200.000  troops  to  be  committed  by  the 
year's  end  and  yet  scarcely  a  doubt  Is  ex- 
pressed publicly  over  the  authority  of  the 
Commander  In  Chief  to  direct  an  undeclared 
war. 

Granted  the  stakes  are  awesome  and  the 
power  of  the  Executive  great  in  conducting 
policy  with  proper  secrecy  as  in  the  India- 
Pakistan  crisis.  Granted,  too,  that  nothing 
succeeds  like  the  Johnson  successes. 

Nevertheless,  the  domination  of  the  ma- 
jority is  so  all-encompassing  that  a  funda- 
mental distortion  of  the  American  system 
seems  for  the  time  being  at  least  to  have  re- 
sulted. More  than  a  century  ago  Alexis  de 
TocquevlUe,  one  of  the  most  searching  and 
at  the  same  time  sympathetic  foreign  critics, 
wrote  in  his  "Democracy  in  America"  of  the 
danger  of  the  "tyranny  of  the  majority."  Of 
the  tyranny  this  French  aristocrat  consid- 
ered the  main  evil  of  democratic  institutions 
he  wrote : 

•••  •  •  xhe  smallest  reproach  irritates  its 
sensibility  and  the  slightest  Joke  that  has 
any  foundation  in  truth  renders  it  indignant; 
from  the  forms  of  its  language  up  to  the  solid 
virtues  of  its  character,  everything  mtist  be 
made  the  subject  of  encomium.  No  writer, 
whatever  his  eminence,  can  escape  paying 


this  tribute  of  adulation  to  his  follow  citi- 
zens." 

De  TocquevlUe  was  writing  of  the  majority 
itself  but  his  words  today  might  be  applied 
to  the  master  of  the  majority. 

'"I  know  of  no  country,"  de  TocquevlUe 
wrote,  "In  which  there  Is  so  little  independ- 
ence of  mind  and  real  freedom  of  discussion 
as  in  America.  Profound  changes  have  oc- 
curred since  democracy  in  America  first  ap- 
pcared  and  yet  It  may  be  asked  whether 
recognition  of  the  right  of  dissent  has  gained 
substantially  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory." 

Senator  Fulbright  disco\ered  In  lSo7  what 
It  meant  to  go  against  the  majority.  He  op- 
posed  the  Elsenhower-Dulles  doctrine  em- 
bodied in  a  resolution  giving  the  President 
power  to  use  "the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  as  he  deems  necessary"  in  the  Middle 
Eixst  .Tnd  to  spend  $200  million  as  he  saw 
tit  wit:. cut  congressional  restrictions.  The 
Senate  majority  leader  then  was  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  He  urged  Fulbright  to  back  Eisen- 
hower as  he  himself  had. 

Johnson  has  triple-starred  consensus  in 
the  political  lexicon.  But,  defined  as  "tyran- 
ny of  the  majority."  consensus  has  another 
look.  

[From   the   St.    Louis   Post-Dispatch,    Sept. 

20-26] 

Defending  Intervention 

The  best  thing  that  can  be  said  of  the 
new  House  resolution  on  intervention  in 
Latin  America  is  that  it  is  Ineffectual.  It 
is  not  binding  on  anyone,  and  merely  ex- 
presses a  point  of  view.  But  what  a  point 
of  view. 

Subversive  domination  of  a  New  World 
nation,  or  even  the  threat  of  it,  the  resolu- 
tion says,  violates  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Therefore  any  Western  Hemisphere  nation 
may.  In  the  exercise  of  individual  or  collec- 
tive self-defense,  which  could  go  so  far  as 
resort  to  armed  force  •  •  •  take  steps  to 
forestall  or  combat  the  subversion. 

In  sponsoring  this  proposal.  Representa- 
tive Selden,  of  Alabama,  argued  that  a  new 
type  of  collective  security  Is  needed  to  com- 
bat a  new  type  of  aggression — that  of  sub- 
version Inside  a  country.  But  the  Selden 
resolution  goes  far  beyond  collective  security. 
It  suggests  that  one  republic  may  intervene 
unilaterally    In   another.    It    is   so   worded. 

Representative  Bingham,  of  New  York,  as- 
serts that  a  Latin  nation  could  Intervene  In 
the  United  States  If  the  Latin  neighbor  con- 
cluded that,  for  example,  the  civil  rights 
movement   were   Communist-inspired. 

The  Idea  of  a  Latin  republic  Intervening 
in  the  United  States  Is  so  patently  absurd 
that  the  Selden  resolution  must  be  read  the 
other  way  around — to  Justify  U.S.  Interven- 
tion among  Its  neighbors.  Indeed,  the  reso- 
lution seems  to  be  an  ex  post  facto  vindica- 
tion for  the  American  intervention  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Perhaps  this  explains  why  the  State  De- 
partment is  so  timid  in  its  view  of  the  reso- 
lution. The  Department  asked  Mr.  Selden 
to  make  clear  In  debate  that  the  mere  threat 
of  subversion  would  not  Justify  unilateral 
use  of  force,  but  the  resolution  does  not  say 
so.  And  when  the  House  had  voted  by  312 
to  52  for  the  measure,  after  only  40  minutes 
of  debate,  a  press  officer  lamely  explained 
that  the  State  Department  agreed  with  the 
sentiments  expressed  but  questioned  some 
of  the  language. 

Opp>onents  of  the  resolution  have  accused 
the  State  Department  of  lack  of  backbone. 
The  accusation  assumes  that  the  Depart- 
ment still  opposes  unilateral  intervention 
Does  it? 


BICENTENNIAL  OF  THE  CONVENING 
OP  THE  STAMP  ACT  CONGRESS 

Mr.  THURMOND.    Mr.  President,  to- 
day marks  the  bicentennial  of  the  con- 
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vening  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  in 
New  York  on  October  7.  1765.  The 
Stamp  Act  Congress  was  the  first  united 
action  of  protest  by  the  colonies  in  the 
preliminaries  of  the  War  for  Independ- 
ence. The  Congress,  assembled  at  the 
call  of  Massachusetts,  was  attended 
by  delegates  from  9  of  the  13  col- 
onies. Voting  by  colonies,  each  col- 
ony having  one  vote,  the  Stamp  Act  Con- 
gress drafted  petitions  to  the  King  and 
to  Parliament,  and  adopted  an  impor- 
tant declaration  of  rights,  the  first  plat- 
form of  American  principles. 

The  acts  of  this  first  American  Con- 
gress were  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  repeal  of  the  abusive  stamp  tax.  One 
of  the  most  persuasive  of  the  delegates 
in  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  was  Chris- 
topher Gadsden  of  Charleston,  S.C.  Mr. 
Gadsden,  as  a  delegate  from  South  Car- 
olina, distinguished  himself  by  his  argu- 
ments for  colonial  union  and  against 
recognition  of  authority  of  the  English 
Parliament. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  in  which 
we  now  serve  can  truly  trace  its  begin- 
ning to  this  important  assemblage  in 
New  York  in  1765.  Our  Nation  owes 
much  to  the  patriots  who  assembled 
there.  As  we  conduct  the  legislative 
business  of  the  Nation  today,  we  would 
do  well  to  remember  that  those  who  as- 
sembled in  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  in 
1765  met  and  took  action  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  protecting  liberty  against  the 
tyranny  of  a  despot.  It  is  our  patriotic 
duty  and  responsibility  to  carry  on  the 
precedents  begun  by  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  down  through  history, 
assemblages,  including  Congresses,  have 
earned  and  received  names  according  to 
the  actions  for  which  they  were  noted. 
The  Stamp  Act  Congress  received  its 
name  because  it  met  to  oppose  the  tyran- 
nical Stamp  Act  imposed  on  Americans 
by  an  English  King  and  Parliament.  The 
89th  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 
its  1st  session,  has  earned  and  received, 
to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  Con- 


gress in  history,  the  title  "rubberstamp 
Congress." 

On  this  bicentennial  of  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress,  each  member  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, and  indeed  each  American,  should 
ask  himself  the  question:  Will  Ameri- 
cans feel  the  same  sense  of  pride  in  the 
"rubberstamp  Congress"  of  1965  on  its 
bicentennial  that  all  freedom-loving 
Americans  have  cause  to  feel  for  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress  of  1765  today? 


WABASH  VALLEY  ASSOCIATION 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
meeting  held  in  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  on 
August  21,  1965,  the  members  of  the 
Wabash  Valley  Association  adopted  a 
resolution,  a  copy  of  which  has  been 
furnished  to  me.  This  association,  com- 
prised of  membei's  from  both  Indiana 
and  Illinois  who  have  devoted  great  ef- 
fort to  the  development  and  conserva- 
tion of  water  and  natural  resources  in 
the  valley,  has  been  a  great  force 
through  private  assistance  to  public  pro- 
grams of  various  Federal  agencies  in- 
volving the  region. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Membership  op 
Wabash  Valley  Association,  at  a  Meet- 
ing AT  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  August  21,  1965 

Whereas  the  Wabash  Valley  Association  is 
composed  of  common  people  of  the  States  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois  who  are  interested  in 
the  development  and  conservation  of  water 
and  the  natural  resources  of  this  great  val- 
ley;  and 

Whereas  the  Improvement  and  preserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  requires  long- 
range  planning  on  local  and  national  levels; 
and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Interior  Department,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  and 
Welfare,  the  four  VS.  Senators,  Members  of 
Congress,  the  Governors  of  the  two  States, 
and  all  Interested  representatives  of  State 


government  have  given  aid  and  support  to 
projects  proposed  by  the  Wabash  VaUey  As- 
sociation;  and 

Whereas  much  more  Is  to  be  done  and  re- 
quired to  complete  projects  now  in  the  plan- 
ning stages;  and 

Whereas  the  Wabash  Valley  Association  is 
thankful  and  appreciative  of  the  untiring 
efiforts,  services,  and  devotion  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Wabash  Valley  Association  for  the 
total  and  complete  development  of  the  wa- 
ter resources  of  the  Wabash  River  Basin: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Wabash  Valley  Association, 
That  we  extend  to  the  Federal  and  State 
officials  who  have  given  of  their  untiring 
efforts  the  complete  endorsement  of  this 
organization;  and  further  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  presented  to  State  and  Federal  officials 
who  have  so  ably  participated  In  this  pro- 
gram. 

PERSONAL  INCOME  STILL  CLIMBING 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
October  2,  issue  of  Business  Week  pre- 
sents an  interesting  analysis,  together 
with  a  table,  of  the  continued  growth  In 
personal  income  during  the  month  of 
July. 

Farm  receipts  nationally  were  up  $223 
million  in  July  over  a  year  ago,  and  $845 
million  on  the  first  7  months  as  compared 
with  a  year  earlier.  Only  one  of  the  50 
States,  Wyoming,  was  below  the  year- 
ago  level  in  personal  income,  but  for  the 
7  months  Wyoming  was  also  ahead;  28 
States  improved  their  July  figure  more 
than  8  percent  over  1964,  and  27  are  more 
than  8  percent  ahead  for  the  7  months. 

With  a  gain  of  9.6  percent  for  July 
over  July  1964,  my  own  State  of  Indiana 
is  well  above  the  average  and  its  7-month 
gain  ranks  15th  in  the  list.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  see  such  evidence  of  the 
continuation  of  our  prosperity  as  it  af- 
fects the  personal  income  of  our  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Business  Week  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Measure  of  personal  income  - 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millions.    Not  adjusted  for  seasonal  variations] 


State 

1957-59 
average 

July  1964 

June  1965 

July  1965 

Percent 

change 

versus  year 

ago 

First  7  months 

Percent 

change 

1964 

1965 

versus  year 
ago 

Alabama 

$366.8 

44.9 

184.4 

182.3 

3,160.6 

296.8 

551.9 

103.8 

177.9 

711.9 

477.4 

98.5 

93.7 

2,048.2 

779.9 

438.0 

344.1 

364.3 

416.1 

137.8 

659.9 

983.2 

1,414.7 

537.9 

191.3 

728.8 

109.0 

226.7 

5S.1 

93.6 

1,225.2 

$477.  7 

72.2 

283.7 

254.9 

4, 642.  5 
426.0 
740.2 
144.9 
229.0 

1,064.4 
892.4 
152.3 
121.8 

2,644.3 

1,027.3 
647.3 
447.5 
478.4 
531.9 
182.9 
813.0 

1,294.1 

1,853.7 
699.9 
284.9 
960.3 
139.0 
300.4 
116.6 
130.2 

1,667.6 

S528.9 

78.4 

319.8 

282.7 

4,981.4 
444.2 
807.1 
153.3 
246.0 

1.179.8 
752.1 
169.5 
133.3 

2,864.3 

1,128.4 
613.4 
480.6 
633.0 
693.6 
194.8 
885.4 

1.371.7 

2, 079. 6 
782.9 
286.9 

1,027.7 
143.7 
316.4 
11&7 
135.9 

1.821.7 

$535.6 

81.9 

310.4 

279.4 

4,994.7 
462.7 
799.6 
154.9 
245.8 

1,202.4 
765.9 
174.9 
131.3 

2,853.7 

1,126.4 
C19.4 
475.7 
632.6 
697.7 
102.8 
888.5 

1.365.7 

2,  ma.  2 

778.7 
290.7 

1,0214 
146.9 
823.7 
120.3 
138.6 

1,828.7 

+12.1 

+13.4 

+9.4 

+9.6 

+7.6 

+8.6 

+8.0 

+6.9 

+7.3 

+13.0 

+10.6 

+14.8 

+7.8 

+7.9 

+9.6 

+  13.2 

+6.3 

+11.3 

+12.4 

+5.4 

+9.3 

+5.5 

+10.8 

+1L3 

+9.7 

+6.6 

+6.0 

+7.8 

+3.2 

+6.6 

+9.7 

$3,293.2 

432. 0 

2,045.9 

1,758.1 

31, 724. 6 
2,925.8 

5. 166. 4 
962.0 

1,586.5 
7,729.7 
4,740.2 
1,028.7 
809.6 

18,205.4 
7,043.2 
3,853.3 
3,042.6 
3,322.6 
3,677.0 
1,196.4 
5. 531. 1 
8.955.7 

12. 778. 1 
4,886.6 
1, 846. 8 

6. 645. 5 
897.3 

2,028.7 

795.7 

872.9 

11,410.8 

$3, 648. 5 

478.8 

2,189.3 

1,880  6 

33,969.7 
3,085.7 
5,521.4 
1,070.5 
1,679.8 
8,527.3 
6.106.0 
1,139.9 
894.8 

19,637.3 
7,673.7 
4,221.4 
3, 179. 1 
3,662.4 
4.063.1 
1,332.0 
6, 059. 7 
9.383.8 

14,  ,3,38. 4 

6,300.6 

1,999.4 

6,951.4 

966.7 

2,177.2 

801.0 

908.7 

12.392.2 

+10.8 

-Ua^ka 

+10.8 

-Arizona ...... 

+7.0 

Arkansas - ... 

+7.0 

California 

+7.1 

Colorado 

+5.6 

Connecticut 

+6.9 

Delaware 

+11.3 

District  of  Columbia 

+5.9 

Flori'la 

+10.3 

Georpia 

+9.0 

Hawaii 

+10.8 

Idaho     .        . 

+10.5 

Illinois 

+7.9 

Indiana.    .      

«8 

Iowa 

Kansas 

+4.6 

Kentucky 

+10.2 

Louisiana 

+10.6 

Maine... 

+11.3 

Maryland 

+9.« 

Massachusetts 

+4.8 

Michigan . 

+1Z2 

Minnesota 1 ... 

+8.6 

Mississippi 

+8.3 

Missouri     

+6.2 

Montana 

+7.7 

Nebraska ... 

+7.4 

Nevaila 

+0.7 

New  Hampshire 

+4.1 

New  Jersey 

+8.8 
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State 

1957-59 
average 

July  1964 

June  1965 

July  19C6 

Percent 

chanpe 

versus  year 

ago 

First  7  montlis 

Percent 
change 

1964 

1965 

versus  year 
ago 

New  Mexico. 

$129.1 

3. 568. 0 

527.6 

82.  6 

1.760  5 

326. 5 

300  0 

1.996.2 

140.2 

247.0 

90.1 

422. 9 

1.440.4 

127.8 

54.8 

557.5 

505.0 

253.2 

652.2 

57.2 

$164.3 

4,659.8 
732.1 
103.1 

2,243  8 
435.6 
425.2 

2,509.0 
184.6 
343.4 
119.5 
538.0 

1.900.1 
180.8 
74.2 
806.5 
675.3 
297.2 
847.2 
80.8 

$180.3 

4,942.9 
806.3 
107.0 

2,448.2 
478. 2 
456.1 

2,699.3 
199.2 
387.1 
122.7 
632.9 

2,007.1 
192.2 
79.4 
863. 4 
723.1 
320.7 
923.8 
77.0 

$178.4 

4,926.0 
801.5 
115.2 

2.432.8 
4x0.  5 
4.^.  5 

2,690.2 
199.6 
395.1 
128.5 
641.4 

2,010.3 
198.1 
81.8 
862. 0 
720.6 
317.7 
913.6 
77.8 

+8.6 
+5.7 
+9.5 

+11.7 
+8.4 

+10.3 
+7.1 
+7.2 
+8.1 

+15.1 
+7.5 
+9.1 
+5.8 
+9.0 

+  10.2 
+6.9 
+6.7 
+6.9 
+7.8 
-3.7 

$1,131.9 

32,187.6 

6, 077. 9 

704.9 

15.334.9 

3.005.9 

2,832  1 

17,0«I1.4 

1,284.5 

2,396.7 

810.5 

4. 002. 1 

12,893.7 

1,  215.  6 

.■^OO.  1 

5,449.7 

4. 54H.  1 

2. 026.  fi 

5.  sr.  3 

493.3 

$1,202.4 

33,945.6 

5.616.0 

756.9 

16,719  2 
3, 197. 4 
3. 076. 4 

18.4.58.0 

1.3.')0.5 

2,66.1.7 

839.0 

4.3.il.3 

13.810.4 
1,321.9 
538. 5 
5.881.0 
4.926.0 
2,190.4 
6.327.9 
513.1 

+6.2 
+5.5 
+8.6 
+7.4 
+9.0 
+S.4 
+8.6 
+8.6 
+5.6 
+U.1 

+8.: 

+7.1 
+C.I 
x*»  - 

New  York 

North  Carolina .  . 

North  Dulcota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oreeon. 

Pennsylvania „ 

Rhode  Island 

South  C.iTolina 

South  Oikota 

Tennessee -..„ 

Te.xiis 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vlrjrlni:* 

+".9 
+8.3 
+8.1 
+8.^ 
+3.f, 

Washlneton , 

West  VirKinia . „ 

Wisconsia „ 

NVyominj? „ 

Nation 

30,353.1 

40,771.7 

44,101.1 

44,121.7 

+8.2 

279.865.1 

inx  sQ*?  r»                 -L"  ft 

Note.— July  1965.  preliminary:  June  1965.  revised. 


VINSON  HALL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  give  the  Senators  some  informa- 
tion about  a  very  worthy  undertaking 
called  Vinson  Hall  in  honor  of  Carl  Vin- 
son, former  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  of  the  House.  You  will 
remember  that  Mr.  Vinson  was  so  dearly 
beloved  in  the  Navy  that  he  earned  the 
nickname  of  "Admiral."  This  is  a  res- 
idence to  be  built  near  McLean.  Va.,  by 
the  Navy-Marine  Residence  Foundation 
for  the  widows  of  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Coast  Guard  oflBcers. 

My  old  Indiana  friend.  Rear  Adm.  John 
Crumpacker.  is  the  administrative  di- 
rector of  the  foundation.  Admiral  Crum- 
packer just  completed  his  tour  of  duty 
as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts  in  the  Navy  Department  and 
was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  for  the 
excellence  of  his  performance  in  this  job. 
He  has  now  undertaken  this  new  assign- 
ment in  which  I  wish  him  the  greatest 
success.  I  believe  this  is  an  undertaking 
to  which  all  of  us  should  give  our  bless- 
ings. 

Many  widows  of  Navy.  Marine,  and 
Coast  Guard  ofiRcers  who  were  national 
heroes  have  come  upon  reduced  circum- 
stances and  need  assistance  in  order  to 
live  decently  and  among  their  friends. 
About  one-third  of  the  approximately 
300  women  who  will  live  at  Vinson  Hall 
will  be  dependent  in  some  desree  for 
their  support  upon  tlie  foundation. 

I  have  told  Admiral  Crumpacker  to  call 
upon  me  for  any  assistance  that  is  in 
my  power  to  give  him  and  I  know  that 
other  Senators  will  feel  the  same  about 
this  most  worthy  undertaking.  The 
foundation  is  not  an  ofiBcial  organiza- 
tion of  the  Navy  and  receives  no  appro- 
priated moneys.  It  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  gifts  received  mostly  from  the  Navy 
wives"  clubs  and  other  friends  of  the 
Navy. 

RECESS  UNTIL  11  AM.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 


come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 6,  1965,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  11  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  of  Wednes- 
day, October  6,  1965,  until  tomorrow, 
Friday,  October  8,  1965.  at  11  o'clock 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  7  (legislative  day  of  Oc- 
tober 1)  1965: 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  line 
of  the  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admlr.il,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


are  so  very  difiBcult,  without  first  taking 
coimsel  with  Thee,  only  to  learn  that 
without  Thy  leading,  our  hvunan  wisdom 
terminates  in  futility  and  failure. 

Give  us  the  glad  assurance  that  noth- 
ing can  eclipse  or  destroy  the  greatness 
and  grandeur  of  our  Republic  if  our  citi- 
zens and  leaders  are  determined  to  keep 
above  reproach  and  steadfast  in  their 
devotion  to  Thy  laws  and  Thy  command- 
ments. 

Grant  that  our  President  and  all  the 
doctors  and  nurses,  who  are  ministering 
unto  him,  during  these  critical  days,  may 
be  blessed  with  an  abundant  measure  of 
grace  and  have  Thy  wisdom  and  skill. 
Thy  leading  and  love,  for  their  grave 
and  great  responsibility. 

In  Christ's  name  we  offer  our  prayers 
of  supplication  and  intercession.    Amen. 


Harvey  P.  Lanham 
Lawrence  G.  Bernard 
Harry  C.  Mason 
Jamie  Adair 
Lester  E.  Hubbell 
Eugene  G.  Fairfax 
Means  Johnston.  Jr. 


Alexander  S.  Goodfel- 

low,  Jr. 
Horace  H.  Epcs,  Jr. 
Thomas  R.  Weschler 
Malcolm  W.  Cagle 
Piene  N.  Charbonnet, 

Jr. 
Gene  R.  Larocque 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiiiRSDAY,  October  7, 1965 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  prefaced  his  prayer  with  this  verse 
of  the  Scripture:  Matthew  5:  18:  Let 
your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify 
your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven. 

O  Thou  infinite  and  eternal  God,  whose 
will  and  wisdom  are  supremely  great,  we 
are  daily  seeking  Thy  divine  guidance  as 
we  earnestly  strive  to  build  our  beloved 
country  on  the  foundations  of  righteous- 
ness and  justice,  of  peace  and  good  will. 

We  penitently  confess  that  we  fre- 
quently endeavor  to  find  an  answer  to 
tliese  problems,  which  we  acknowledge 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  At- 
riiigton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
tlie  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title : 

H.R.  7169.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  with  respect  to  certain  registra- 
tion fees. 


CECIL     GRAHAM— 'VETO     MESSAGE 
FROM    THE    PRESIDENT   OF   THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  20V 
The  SPEAKER.    The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  further  consideration  of  the  veto 
message  from  the  President  of  October  4, 
1965,  on  H.R.  5902,  an  act  for  the  relief 
of  Cecil  Graham. 

Without  objection  the  bill  and  message 
will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  ordered  printed. 
There  was  no  objection. 


October  7,  1965 


r 
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"JOHN     F.     KENNEDY— YEARS     OF 
LIGHTNING,  DAY  OF  DRUMS" 

The  SPEAKER.  The  further  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  on  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  106)  to  allow  the 
showing  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
film  "John  F.  Kennedy — Years  of  Light- 
ning. Day  of  Drums." 

Tiie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  question  is:  Shall  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  106? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof, 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AMENDING   SECTION   4071    OF   THE 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 

The  SPEAKER.  Further  unfinished 
business  is  the  question  on  suspending 
the  rules  and  passing  the  bill  (H.R.  318) 
to  amend  section  4071  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is: 
Shall  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  318? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof, 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  on  a  pre- 
nous  day  where  under  the  imanimous- 
consent  agreement  of  October  1,  1965,  of 
this  House  objection  was  made  on  the 
basis  that  a  quorum  v/as  not  present  and 
the  point  of  order  was  made  that  a 
quorum  was  not  present  and  the  Speaker 
thereafter  did  state  that  evidently  a 
quorum  was  not  present  and  that  the 
bill  would  be  put  over  per  the  prior 
agreement;  should  that  roUcall  come 
automatically  today  when  we  are  back 
in  session  and  released  from  that  agree- 
ment? 

The  SPEAKER.  In  response  to  the 
parliamentary  inquiry,  the  Chair  will 
state  that  the  vote  comes  up  de  novo 
and  Members  have  the  same  rights  that 
they  had  when  the  matter  was  being 
con.sidered  on  the  previous  day. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

If  I  understand  the  distinguished 
Speaker  correctly,  then  being  de  novo, 
objection  would  still  have  to  be  made 
on  the  same  basis  and  as  to  whether  a 
quorum  was  then  present,  it  would  still 
be  honored? 

The  SPEAKER.  A  Member  could  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays  and  if  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Members  are  in  favor  of 
taking  the  vote  by  the  yeas  and  nays, 
there  would  be  a  rollcall  vote  of  course. 
Or  a  Member  could  pbject  to  the  vote  on 


the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and,  of  course,  if  a  quorum  is  not  present 
the  rollcall  would  be  automatic. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

If  there  was  then  a  quorum  present, 
however,  it  would  not  revert  to  the  pre- 
vious fact  and  therefore  an  individual 
Member  would  have  to  have  stood  on 
his  rights  at  the  time  the  imanimous- 
consent  request  was  given  rather  than 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
was  not  present  on  the  current  day? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  further  consideration  of  certain 
bills  was  passed  over  in  accordance  with 
the  unanimous-consent  request  entered 
into  by  the  House  on  October  1  and  the 
question  of  final  passage  comes  up  be- 
fore the  House  today. 

As  the  Chair  has  previously  stated,  if 
any  Member  wants  a  rollcall  vote,  he 
can  demand  a  rollcall  vote  or  if  he  ob- 
jects to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  he  can  make  the 
point  that  he  objects  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  Speaker.  I 
think  it  is  crystal  clear  that  Members 
lose  the  right  to  object  that  they  had  at 
the  time  the  unanimous-consent  request 
was  made. 

The  SPEAKER.  Every  Member  has 
the  same  rights  today  as  they  had  on  the 
day  that  the  bill  originally  was  being 
considered. 


AUTHORIZING  A  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
CERTAN  INHABITANTS  OF  THE 
RYUKYU  ISLANDS 

The  SPEAKER.  Further  unfinished 
business  is  the  question  on  the  passage  of 
the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  32) 
to  authorize  a  contribution  to  certain  in- 
habitants of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  for  death 
and  injury  to  persons,  and  for  use  of 
and  damage  to  private  property,  arising 
from  ajcts  and  omissions  of  the  "UJS. 
Armed  Forces,  or  members  thereof,  after 
August  15,  1945,  and  before  April  28, 
1952. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annotmced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  there 
were — yeas  312,  nays  55,  not  voting  65, 
as  follows: 

[Ron  No.  353] 
YEAS — 312 


Adair 

Arends 

Bennett 

Adams 

Asplnall 

Berry 

Addabbo 

Ayres 

Betts 

Albert 

Baldwin 

Bingham 

Anderson, 

Bandstra 

BlatnUt 

Tenn. 

Baring 

Boggs 

Andrews, 

Barrett 

Boland 

Glenn 

Bates 

Bolton 

Andrews. 

Battin 

Bow 

N.  Dak. 

Beckworth 

Brademas 

Annuuzlo 

Bell 

Bray 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Oallf . 

BroyhiU,  N.C. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Burke 

Burton.  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Cahlll 

Callan 

Callaway 

Cameron 

Carey 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Clevenger 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtin 
Daddario 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Term. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenborn 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Findley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  B 

Ford, 
William  D. 

Eraser 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grelgg 

Grider 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagen,  Calif. 
Halleck 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Ashmore 

Belcher 

Buchanan 

Burleson 

Casey 

Chamberlain 


Halpern 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Harris 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

Keogh 

King,  CaUf . 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Laird 

I.andrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDoweU 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mize 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'NeiU,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

NAYS— 55 

Chelf 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Derwlnskl 
Dole 
Dowdy 
Everett 
Fountain 


Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike  -^ 

Pirnie 

Poff 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

Pucinskl 

Qule 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reld,  m. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reinecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Bo  nan 

Boncalio 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roudebxish 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmidhaiiser 

Schneebell 
Schweiker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shriver 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tvmney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

UUman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

Whitener 

Widnall 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yates 

Yovmg 

Younger 

ZablocU 


Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Gross 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Haley 

HaU 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsh* 
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Hull                 ^ 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Stanton 

Hutchinson 

Poaj.^e 

Steed 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Piircell 

Tuck 

Jones,  Mo. 

Qui  lien 

Waggonner 

Klnt,'.  N.Y. 

Roberts 

Walker.  Ml.ss. 

Kunkel 

Koi^ers.  Fla. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Langen 

Rogers,  Tex. 

White.  Tex. 

McMillan 

Satterfleld 

Whltten 

Matthews 

Saylor 

WUllams 

Mills 

Scott 

O'Konskl 

Sikes 

NOT  VOTING— 65 

Anderson,  111. 

Orabowskl 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Andrews, 

day 

Munay 

Oeorse  W. 

Hamilton 

Nedzl 

AsbbroolE 

Han;:en,  Wash. 

OHara.  m. 

Ashley 

Hardy 

Pa.ssman 

Boiling 

H6bert 

Patman 

Bonner 

HoUfleld 

Kesnlck 

Celler 

Hosmer 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Clancy 

Huot 

Rodlno 

Clausen, 

Lonnon 

Shipley 

DonH. 

Lindsay 

TeaiJiue.  Tex. 

Clawson,  Del 

Lonsj.  La. 

Teniier 

Cohelan 

McCarthy 

Thonaas 

Conable 

McDade 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Craiey 

MacGregor 

1  homson.  Wis. 

Curtis 

Mackay 

ToU 

Devlne 

Mackle 

UdaU 

Bvans,  Colo. 

Martin.  Ala. 

Utt 

Plynt 

Martin,  Mass. 

Wilson. 

Prellnghuysen 

Moeller 

Charles  H. 

Oialmo 

Moore 

Wyatt 

Oillik'an 

Mort;an 

Qoodell 

Morton 
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operate,  and  maintain  the  southern 
Nevada  water  project,  Nevada,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  vote  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  240,  nays  134.  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  57,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  354] 
YEAS— 240 
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So  the  joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk   announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Huot  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Caller  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

^Ir.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Martin 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  GUllgan  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr. Utt. 

Mr.  ToU  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Shipley  v/lth  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Martin 
of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Charles  H  Wilson  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Cohelan. 

Mr.  Grabowskl  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Pan- 
man. 

Mr.  Bvans  with  Mr.  Mackay. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Mackle  with  Mr.  Craiey. 

Mr.  McMillan  and  Mr.  CKONSKI 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SOUTHERN  NEVADA  WATER 
PROJECT,  NEVADA 

The  SPEAKER.  Further  unfinished 
business  is  the  question  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2020)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  or  the  Interior  to  construct. 


Abbltt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

O'Neal,  Ga.  " 

Abemethy 

Fountain 

Passman 

Adair 

Frledel 

Pelly 

Adams 

Fuqua 

Perkins 

Albert 

Gathlngs 

Pickle 

Anderson, 

Oettys 

Pirnlo 

Tenn. 

Gibbons 

Poage 

Andrews, 

Gonzalez 

Poll 

Glenn 

Gray 

Pool 

Andrews. 

Griffln 

Purcell 

N.  Dak. 

Gross 

Qule 

Arends 

Grover 

Quillen 

Ashmore 

Gubser 

RandaH 

Aspinall 

Gumey 

Redlln 

Ayres 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Reid.  lU. 

Baldwin 

Hngen,  Calif. 

Reifel 

Baring 

Haley 

Relnecke 

Bates 

Hall 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Battln 

Halleck 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Beckworth 

Hal pern 

Roberts 

Belcher 

Hanna 

Roblson 

Bell 

Hansen, Idaho 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Bennett 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Berry 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Betts 

Harris 

Roncalio 

Bingham 

Harsha 

Roudcbush 

Bo.-gs 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Rumsfeld 

Bolton 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Satterfleld 

Bow 

Hathaway 

Saylor 

Bray 

Hechler 

Schneebell 

Brock 

Henderson 

Schwelker 

Broomneld 

Herlong 

Scott 

Brovhlll,  NO. 

Hicks 

Secrest 

BrcyhUl,  Va. 

Horton 

Selden 

Buchanan 

Hull 

Senner 

Burleson 

Hungate 

Shriver 

Burton,  Utah 

Hutchinson 

Sickles 

ORbeU 

Jarman 

Slkes 

Cabin 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Sisk 

Callan 

Jones,  Ala. 

Skubltz 

Callaway 

Jones,  Mo. 

Slack 

Carter 

Kee 

Smith,  Calif. 

Casey 

Keith 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Cederberg 

King,  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Chamberlain 

King,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Chelf 

King,  Utah 

StafTord 

Clausen, 

Klrwan 

Staggers 

DonH. 

Kornegay 

Stanton 

Clevenger 

Laird 

Steed 

Collier 

Landrum 

Stephens 

CDlmer 

Lattfi 

Stubblefleld 

Cooley 

Lipscomb 

Talcott 

Corbett 

McClory 

Taylor 

Cramer 

McCulloch 

Teague.  Calif. 

Cunningham 

McEwen 

Teague.  Tex. 

Cur  tin 

McFall 

Trimble 

Dague 

McVlcker 

Tuck 

Davis,  Ga. 

Machen 

Tunney 

de  la  Garza 

Mackay 

Tupper 

Derwlnskl 

Mahon 

Tuten 

Dickinson 

MalUiard 

Ullman 

Dole 

Marsh 

Van  DeerUn 

Dom 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Waggonner 

Dow 

Mathlas 

Walker,  Miss. 

Dowdy 

Matthews 

Walker,  N.  Mex 

Downing 

May 

Watklns 

Dulskl 

Meeds 

Watson 

IXincan,  Greg. 

Michel 

Watts 

Dimcan,  Tenn 

.  Mills 

Whalley 

Dwyer 

MinshaU 

White,  Idaho 

Dyal 

Mlze 

White,  Tex. 

Edmondaon 

MoeUer 

Whltener 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Morris 

Whltten 

Ellsworth 

Morrison 

WldnaU 

Erlenborn 

Morse 

Williams 

Everett 

Mosher 

Willis 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Moss 

Wilson,  Bob 

Pamsley 

Natcher 

Wright 

FasceU 

Nelsen 

Young 

Flno 

O'Brien 

Younger 

Fisher 

O'Konskl 

Foley 

Olsen,  Mont. 
NAYS— 134 

Addabbo 

Bandstra 

Blatnlk 

Annunzlo 

Barrett 

Boland 

Brademas 

Green,  Pa. 

Olson,  Minn, 

Brooks 

Grelgg 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Brown.  Calif. 

Grider 

Ottinger 

Burke 

Griffiths 

Patten 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hanley 

Pepper 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hawkins 

Phil  bin 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hnys 

Pike 

Cameron 

Heist  oskl 

Powell 

Carey 

Howard 

Price 

Clark 

Huot 

Puclnskl 

Cleveland 

Irwin 

Race 

Conte 

Jennings 

Reid.  NY. 

Conyers 

Joelson 

Reuss 

Corman 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Culver 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Ronan 

Daddarto 

Jonas 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Daniels 

Karsten 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Karth 

Rosenthal 

Dawson 

Kastenmeler 

Rostenkowskl 

Delaney 

KeUy 

Roush 

Dent 

Keogh 

Roybal 

Denton 

Kluczynskl 

Ryan 

Dlggs 

Krebs 

St  Germain 

Dlngell 

Kvmkel 

St.  Onge 

Donohue 

Langen 

Scheuer 

Edwnrds,  Calif 

.  Long,  Md. 

Sch:sler 

Fallon 

Love 

Schmldhauser 

Fnrbsteln 

McDowell 

Smith,  Iowa 

Parnum 

McGrath 

Stalbaum 

Feighan 

Macdonald 

Stratton 

Flndley 

Mackle 

SuUlvan 

Flood 

Madden 

Sweeney 

Fogarty 

Matsunaga 

Tenzer 

Ford, 

Mlnlsh 

Thompson,  N.J. 

WUllam  D. 

Mink 

Todd 

Praser 

Monagan 

Vanlk 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Moorhead 

Vigorito 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Morgan 

Vivian 

Gallagher 

Multer 

Weltner 

Garmatz 

MiuTDhy,  HI. 

Wolff 

Giaimo 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wydler 

Gilbert 

Nix 

Yates 

Green,  Greg. 

OHara,  Mich. 

Zablockl 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Wilson.  Charles  H. 

NOT  VOnNG- 
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Anderson.  111. 

Goodell 

Martin,  Mass. 

Andrews, 

Grabowskl 

Miller 

George  W. 

Hamilton 

Moore 

Ashbrook 

Hardy 

Morton 

Ashley 

Hebert 

Murray 

Boning 

HoUfleld 

Nedzl 

Bonner 

Holland 

O'Hara.  Dl. 

Celler 

Hosmer 

Patman 

Clancy 

Ichord 

Resnick 

Clawson,  DeJ 

Jacobs 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Cohelan 

Leggett 

Rod  i  no 

Conable 

Lennon 

Shipley 

Craiey 

Lindsay 

Thomas 

Curtis 

Long.  La. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Devlne 

McCarthy 

Thomson,  Wla. 

Evans,  Colo. 

McDade 

Toll 

Flynt 

McMillan 

UdaU 

Prellnghuysen 

MacGregor 

Utt 

GllUgan 

Martin,  Ala. 

Wyatt 

the  following 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Toll  against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  ReS" 
nick  against. 

Mr.  Lennon  for,  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mr.  Bonner  for,  with  Mr.  Shipley  against. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  for,  with  Mr.  Mil* 
ler  against. 

Mr.  Hosmer  for,  with  Mr.  HoUfleld  against 

Mr.  Hardy  for,  with  Mr.  Grabowskl  against 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Nedzl  against. 

Mr.  McMUlan  for,  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  HU- 
nols  against. 

Mr.  Murray  for,  with  Mr.  McCarthy  agalnit. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  for,  with  Mr.  Cohelan 
against. 

Mr.  Patman  for,  with  Mr.  Leggett  against 

Mr.  Plynt  for,  with  Mr.  Rodlno  against 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Curtis. 
Mr.  Evans  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Moore. 
Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massacbu* 
setts. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Morton. 
Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Clancy. 
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Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.  Gilllgan  with  Mr.  Devlne. 
Mr.  Craiey  with  Mr.  Utt. 
Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  FARNSLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"present"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "present." 

Mr.  DICKINSON  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  32)  to 
authorize  the  SecretaiT  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
southern  Nevada  water  project,  Nevada, 
and  for  other  purposes,  a  similar  bill  to 
the  one  the  House  has  Just  passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  32 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  south- 
ern Nevada  water  project,  Nevada,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  recl.imation  laws  (Act 
of  June  17,  1902;  32  Stat.  388,  and  Acts 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  there- 
to), except  as  those  laws  are  inconsistent 
with  this  Act,  for  the  principal  purpose  of 
delivering  water  for  municipal.  Industrial, 
and  incidental  irrigation  use.  The  principal 
features  of  the  southern  Nevada  water  project 
shall  consist  of  intake  facilities,  pumping 
plants,  aqueduct  and  laterals,  transmission 
lines,  substations,  and  stor;'.ge  and  regulatory 
facilities  required  to  provide  water  from  Lake 
Mead  on  the  Colorado  River  for  distribution 
to  municipalities  and  industrial  centers 
within  Clarke  County,  Nevada. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  ap- 
propriate allocations  of  project  costs  to  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  water  supply  and,  if 
appropriate,  to  conservation:  Provided.  That 
all  operation  and  maintenance  costs  for  the 
southern  Nevada  water  project  shall  be  al- 
located to  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supply.  Construction  costs  of  said  dam  and 
reservoir  allocated  to  conservation  shall  be 
nonreimbursable. 

(b)  Allocations  of  project  costs  made  to 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply  shall 
be  repayable  to  the  United  States  under 
either  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws  or  under  the  provisions  of  Water 
Supply  Act  of  1958  (title  III  of  Public  Law 
85-500,  72  Stat.  319  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof  or  supplementary  thereto)  :  Provided, 
That,  in  either  case,  repayment  of  costs  al- 
located to  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supply  shall  Include  interest  on  the  unamor- 
tized balance  of  such  allocations  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  average  rate  (which  rate  shall 
be  certifled  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury) 
paid  by  the  United  States  on  Its  marketable 
long-term  securities  outstanding  on  the  date 
of  this  Act  and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum. 

(c)  If  conditions  permit  irrigation  use  of 
project  water,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
allocate  to  irrigation,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws,  an  appro- 
priate portion  of  the  project  construction 
costs  allocated  to  municipal  and  industrial 
^■ater  supply. 
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Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  the  necessary  contract,  or  con- 
tracts, with  the  Colorado  River  Commission 
of  Nevada,  acting  for  the  State  of  Nevada,  for 
the  delivery  of  water  and  for  repa3rment  of 
the  reimbursable  construction  costs,  not- 
withstanding provisions  of  section  6  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Act  (45  Stat.  1057). 

{h\  Construction  of  the  project  shall  not 
be  commenced  until  a  suitable  contract  has 
been  executed  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
Colorado  River  Commission. 

(c)  Such  contract  may  be  entered  into 
without  regard  to  the  last  sentence  of  section 
9,  subsection  (c),  of  the  Reclamation  Project 
Act  of  1939,  and  may  recognize  the  relative 
priorities  of  municipal.  Industrial,  and  irriga- 
tion uses. 

(d)  Upon  execution  of  the  contract  re- 
ferred to  in  section  3(a)  above,  and  upon 
completion  of  construction  of  the  project, 
the  Secretary  shall  transfer  to  said  Colorado 
River  Commission  of  Nevada  the  care,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  the  intake,  pump- 
ing plants,  aqueducts,  reservoirs,  and  related 
features  of  the  southern  Nevada  water  proj- 
ect upon  the  terms  and  conditions  set  out  in 
the  said  contract. 

(e)  When  all  of  the  costs  allocable  to  re- 
imbursable purposes  incurred  by  the  United 
States  on  constructing,  operating,  and  main- 
taining the  project,  together  with  appropriate 
interest  charges,  have  been  returned  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Colorado  River  Commis- 
sion of  Nevada,  said  commission  shall  have 
the  permanent  right  to  use  the  intake, 
pumping  plants,  aqueducts,  reservoirs,  and 
related  features  of  the  southern  Nevada  wa- 
ter supply  project  in  accordance  with  said 
contract. 

Sec.  4.  Such  amount  of  the  costs  of  con- 
struction as  are  allocated  to  the  furnishing 
of  a  water  supply  to  Nellis  Air  Force  Base  or 
other  defense  installations  shall  be  non- 
reimbursable. 

Sec.  5.  Expenditures  for  the  southern 
Nevada  water  project  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  the  soil  survey  and  land  classifica- 
tion requirements  of  the  Interior  Department 
Appropriation  Act  of  1954   (43  U.S.C.  390a). 

Sec.  6.  The  use  of  all  water  diverted  for 
this  project  from  the  Colorado  River  system 
shall  be  subject  to  and  controlled  by  the 
Colorado  River  compact,  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act  (45  Stat.  1057;  U.S.C.  617t),  and 
the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  (Treaty  Series 
994)    (59  Stat.  1219). 

Sec:.  7.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  south- 
ern Nevada  water  project,  Nevada,  the  sum  of 
$81,003,000  plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if 
any,  as  may  be  justified  by  reason  of  ordinary 
fluctuations  in  construction  costs  as  indi- 
cated by  engineering  cost  indexes  appli- 
cable to  the  types  of  construction  involved 
herein. 

amendment   offered    by    MR.    ROGERS   OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  TIogers  of 
Texas:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  S.  32  and  insert  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  2020  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  2020)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 


bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 

BILL  FOR  1966 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  expects  to  re- 
port to  the  House  on  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 13,  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  for  1966.  I  wish  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  in  order  on  Friday, 
October  15,  to  consider  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
Mr.  BOW  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  reserves  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  would  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  outline  the  pro- 
cedure timewise  that  he  expects  to  fol- 
low in  the  consideration  of  this? 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  order  to  try  to  expe- 
dite adjournment,  we  propose  to  clear 
this  bill  through  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  report  it  to  the  House 
next  Wednesday,  the  13th;  and  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  2  days  thereafter,  we  are  asking 
unanimous  consent  to  consider  It  in  the 
House  In  order  to  move  it  on  over  to  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  indicate  whether 
he  intends  to  bring  up  a  continuing  res- 
olution, if  at  all? 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  are  two  regxilar 
appropriation  bills,  for  agriculture  and 
public  works,  that  have  cleared  the 
House  and  Senate  but  have  not  been 
agreed  to  in  conference.  We  hope  prior 
to  the  15th  of  October  that  both  of  these 
bills  will  be  approved  by  the  House  and 
Senate  and  sent  to  the  President  for 
his  signature.  Of  course,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  just  what  may  develop,  but 
if  certain  funds  are  needed  to  continue 
certain  programs  we  might  have  to  ask 
for  a  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  it  the  in- 
tention of  the  gentleman  to  ask  for  a 
continuing  resolution  and,  if  so,  when? 
Mr.  MAHON.  If  that  bridge  has  to 
be  crossed,  I  would  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow],  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  But 
it  depends  somewhat  on  what  happens 
to  the  public  works  appropriation  bill 
and  the  agriculture  appropriation  bill 
which  are  in  conference  between  this 
body  and  the  other  body.  There  has 
been  controversy  on  the  agriculture  bill 
as  the  gentleman  knows  for  several 
weeks. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman ;  is  there  any 
reason  why  this  second  supplemental 
bill  could  not  be  brought  up  and  con- 
sidered on  Wednesday,  the  13th  of  Oc- 
tober? 
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Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  the  day  we  ex- 
pect to  report  it  to  the  House.  We  can 
consider  the  possibility  of  presenting  it 
to  the  House  on  that  day  but  I  have 
not  conferred  with  the  leadership  as  to 
that  possibility.  I  thought  that  Mem- 
bers would  want  to  have  some  time  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  proposed 
measure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  if  in  the  process  of  expe- 
diting the  supplemental  bill  we  may  have 
the  hearings  as  quickly  as  they  can  be 
printed  and  any  other  information  as 
well?  Some  of  us  would  like  to  know 
what  is  in  this  bill  before  it  is  brought 
to  the  House  floor.  Will  the  hearings 
be  made  available  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  hearings  will  be 
made  available  as  promptly  as  possible. 
The  bill  that  will  be  called  up  provides 
for  several  billions  of  dollars  in  appro- 
priations. It  is  an  important  bill.  The 
first  volume  of  hearings  and  the  more 
important  one,  I  would  say,  will  be  avail- 
able on  Friday  morning  of  this  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  some  occasions  as 
the  gentleman  well  knows,  hearings  have 
not  been  released  as  they  are  printed  I 
would  hope  in  this  instance  that  the 
hearings  will  be  released  as  promptly  as 
they  are  printed  as  well  as  the  report  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  They  will  be  released 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment — just  as 
soon  as  they  are  received  from  the 
Printing  Ofiice. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  applies  as  veil  to 
the  committee  report? 

Mr.  MAHON.     Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman.* 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  ri-:ht  to  object,  most  of  the 
funds  to  be  included  in  this  particular 
supplemcntol  appropriation  bill  concern 
the  so-called  poverty  program.  Exhaus- 
tive hearings  were  held  on  this  program 
and  the  other  requests  before  the  sub- 
committee on  which  I  happen  to  serve. 
It  is  v.-ell  known  to  the  chairman  and 
others  that  on  October  15  I  have  another 
commitment  requiring  my  absence  from 
Washington.  This  bill  will  not  even  be 
considered  by  any  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  until  October  19  or  20.  My  sub- 
committee has  b€ozi  ready  to  report  on 
this  bill  for  2  weeks.  Thv?  hearing  rec- 
ord has  been  ready  for  release  for  some 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  was  advised  yesterday  afternoon 
to  send  no  further  estimates  to  the  House. 
Any  further  estimates  that  should  be 
sent  up  by  the  E.xecutive  uould  be  seat 
to  the  Senate.  This  morning  we  finished 
the  final  hearin-rs  in  the  committee  upon 
wliich  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  TMr. 
Bow]  and  others  serve.  So  while  certain 
hearings  have  been  completed,  some 
hearings  will  be  held  this  afternoon  on 
some  items.  But  we  shall  be  ready  to  re- 
port the  bill  certainly  by  next  Wednes- 
day. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  There  is  no  reason  that 
this  bill  could  not  have  been  scheduled 
for  Monday  or  any  other  day  next  week. 
If  an  objection  is  made  now.  however,  it 
will  merely  mean  that  the  bill  would  be 


called  up  on  Saturday,  October  16,  rather 
than  on  Friday,  October  15.  I  will  not 
object  but  I  cannot  help  but  point  out 
that  our  full  commitee  could  meet  on 
Monday  and  consider  this  bill  on  either 
Wednesday  or  Thursday. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Although  I  could  be  here 
on  Saturday,  October  16,  I  realize  that 
it  would  inconvenience  a  great  many  of 
the  Members,  and  I  will  not  object  on 
this  basis.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
procedure  could  have  been  avoided  and 
this  bill  considered  at  an  earlier  date. 
The  major  estimates  still  to  be  consi- 
dered with  the  exception  of  the  poverty 
money  will  now  go  directly  to  the  Sen- 
ate after  we  act  on  this  bill  here  in  the 
House  late  next  week.  Our  subcommit- 
tee has  been  ready  to  report  to  the  full 
committee  at  any  time  dunng  the  past 
few  weeks.  No  additional  major  esti- 
mates have  been  presented  in  the  past 
week.  All  hearings  will  be  finished  by 
this  afternoon  on  all  estimates  presently 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  true  that  we  re- 
ceived some  of  the  items  on  time,  but 
some  of  the  estimates  have  been  pre- 
sented to  us  only  recently. 

T2Jje  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  i-^onsent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  8310)  to 
amend  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  to  assist  In  providing  more  flexibility 
in  the  financing  and  administration  of 
State  rehabilitation  programs,  and  to 
assist  in  t!ie  expansion  and  improvement 
of  services  and  facilities  provided  under 
such  prct-.ram?,  particularly  lor  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  other  groups  present- 
ing special  vocational  rehabilitation 
problems,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
S2nato  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate. 

Thp  SPEAKFR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  ccnferees:  Mr.  Powell, 
Mrs.  GrkiCX  of  Oregon,  Messrs.  Erade- 
MAS.  Sifc::LEs.  Gteboxs,  Carey,  Perkins. 
De'tt,  Ayres,  Quie,  Griffin,  and  Reid 
of  New  York. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  THE  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL  OF  1966 

Mr.  M.'^HON.  Mr.  Sneaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night, Wednesday,  October  13.  to  file  a 
pertinent  report  on  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  of  1966. 

Mr.  BOW  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROMOTIONS  OF  NAVAL  RESERVE 
CAPTAINS  AND  MARINE  CORPS 
RESERVE  COLONELS 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  1805)  to 
amend  section  5899  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  permanent  au- 
thority under  which  Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers in  the  grade  of  captain  shall  be 
eligible  for  consideration  for  promotion 
when  their  running  mates  are  eligible 
for  consideration  for  promotion,  with 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
In  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert:  "That  section  5899(a)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'However,  until  July 
1,  1961,  an  officer  in  the  grade  of  captain  is 
eligible  for  consideration  from  promotion 
when  his  running  mate  is  eligible  for  con- 
sideration for  promotion.';  and 

"(2)   by   adding   the   following: 

"  'However,  an  officer  in  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain is  eligible  for  consideration  for  promo- 
tion when  his  running  mate  is  eligible  for 
consideration  for  promotion.  When  more 
than  one  officer  in  the  grade  of  captain  is 
to  be  selected  for  promotion  from  among 
line  officers  or  from  among  officers  In  any 
one  staff  corps,  at  least  one-half  of  the 
officers  selected  In  the  category  concerned 
must  be  officers  who  are  in  the  promotion 
zone  or  senior  to  such  officers.' 

"Sec.  2.  Section  5899(b)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following: 

"  'However,  an  officer  in  the  grade  of 
colonel  is  eligible  for  consideration  for  pro- 
motion when  his  rvmning  mate  is  eligible 
for  consideration  for  promotion.  When 
more  than  one  officer  in  the  grade  of  colohel 
is  to  be  selected  for  promotion,  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  officers  selected  must  be  officers 
v.ho  arc  in  the  promotion  zone  or  senior  to 
such  officers.' 

"Sec.  3.  Tlie  last  sentence  of  section 
5899(a)  and  the  last  sentence  of  section 
5599(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  added 
by  this  Act  become  effective  July  1,  1967." 

The  SP'F^AKEn.  Is  there  objection  to 
t'ae  reqv.Gst  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  rescrnn? 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  anpreciate 
it  if  the  gertl'^'iari  v/ou'.d  rh"^  us  a  brief 
ex'olanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  The  bill  would  merely 
give  the  members  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
and  the  7,1" line  Corps  Reserve  abov-  the 
grade  of  ca':^fain  the  rame  oi>portunities 
for  .';elccri>n  below  the  zone  that  are  noT:v 
enjoyed  by  the  regular  members  cf  the 
Nr.vT  and  Marine  Cong's. 

The  Senate  amendment  adooted  the 
H.:usc  language  but  qualified  it  in  that 
after  July  1,  1967,  not  more  than  one- 
half  cf  the  officers  selected  fnr  promo- 
tion can  be  f'"om  below  the  znne. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
I  understood  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  I 
wished  to  have  that  statement  in  the 
record.    I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  v;ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Did  this  bill  come 
from  the  committee  on  a  unanimous 
vote? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  So  far  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  there  is  no  opposition? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  There  was  no  opposi- 
tion.   It  was  by  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PROVIDING  FOR  THE  RANK  OF 
LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  OR  VICE 
ADMIRAL  OF  OFFICERS  OF  THE 
ARMY,  NAVY,  AND  AIR  FORCE 
WHILE  SERVING  AS  SURGEONS 
GENERAL 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  fH.R.  7484)  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral or  vice  admiral  of  officers  of  the 
Ai-my.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  while  serving 
as  Surgeons  General,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  2,  strike  out  lines  1,  and  2,  and  in- 
sert "general." 

pHge  3,  line  11,  strike  out  all  after  "of" 
down  to  and  including  line  13  and  insert 
"vice  admiral." 

P.ige  3.  strike  out  all  after  line  15  down  to 
and  including  the  line  following  line  23  and 
insert : 

"§8036.  Surgeon  General:  appointment, 
grade 
"There  is  a  Surgeon  General  cf  the  Xir 
Force  who  is  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  from  officers  of  the  Air  Force  who  are 
deslgnc\ted  as  medical  officer!?  under  section 
8067(a)  of  this  title.  The  Surgeon  General, 
while  so  serving,  has  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
gener.-^.l." 

ib>  The  nnalysls  of  chapter  805  of  title  10, 
Unif^d  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  fono7/ing  item : 

"8036.  Surgeon        General:        appointment, 
grrde." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

^  Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  v/ould  appreciate  it 
!f  the  gentleman  would  give  us  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  bill  and  the  amend- 
aients. 

Mr.  PHILBUn.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sur- 
geons General  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  under  this  bill,  Vvill  become 
three-star  officers.  They  will  be  so 
designated  while  serving  In  these  posi- 
tions and  become  three-star  officers. 

The  bill  was  reported,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  unanimously  by  the  commlt- 
t^.  It  was  amended  in  the  other  body. 
The  amendments  of  the  other  body  are 
two. 


The  Senate  amendments  accomplish 
two  purposes: 

First.  Under  the  Senate  language,  offi- 
cers appointed  in  these  grades  will  be 
chargeable  against  prescribed  grade  ceil- 
ings. The  House  language  would  not 
have  charged  these  positions  against 
existing  grade  ceilings. 

The  Senate  action  will  not  adversely 
affect  any  of  the  military  services  since 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  are  well  below 
the  number  of  three-star  officers  author- 
ized by  law.  The  Navy  presently  has  an 
excess  number  of  officers  in  three-star 
rank;  however,  the  numerical  limitations 
have  been  suspended  by  an  Executive 
order. 

Second.  The  Senate  also  provided  lan- 
guage which  will  require  officers  ap- 
pointed to  the  grade  of  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Air  Force  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  This  amendatory  language 
therefore  makes  the  Air  Force  provision 
comparable  to  that  now  in  existing  law 
for  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  and 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgei-y  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  explanation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  v;ere  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


INCENTIVE  PAY  FOR  SUBMARINE 
DUTY  TO  PERSONNEL  QUALIFIED 
ATTACHED  TO  STAFFS  OF  SUB- 
MARINE       OPERATIONAL       COM- 

MAITOERS 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  5571)  to 
amend  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  payment  of  incentive  pay  for 
submarine  duty  to  personnel  qualified  in 
submarines  attached  to  stalls  of  subma- 
rine operational  commanders,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendm.ento. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "staff,"  and  insert 
"staff  whose  duties  require  serving  on  a  sub- 
marine durir.g  underway  operations — 

"(a)  During  one  calendar  month:  48 
hours 

"(b)  During  any  two  consecutive  calendar 
months   when   the   requiremei;ts   of   clause 

(a)  above  have  not  been  mot:  96  hours 
"(c)   During  any  three  consecutive  calen- 
dar months  when  the  requirements  of  clause 

(b)  above  have  net  been  met:  144  hours,". 
Page  1.  strlize  out  lines  7  and  8. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Sneaker,  resei-ving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  appreciate 
it  if  the  gentleman  would  give  us  a  brief 
explanation  cf  the  bill  and  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman's  inquiry,  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  clarify 


the  entitlement  of  certain  personnel 
assigned  to  duty  on  the  staffs  of  sub- 
marine operational  commanders  to  in- 
centive hazard  pay  for  submarine  duty. 

The  Senate  amendment  adopted  the 
House  language  but  included  a  minimum 
performance  requirement  for  staff  per- 
sonnel to  establish  eligibility  for  this  in- 
centive pay.  Briefly,  the  minimimi  per- 
foraiance  requirement  stipulates  that 
command  staff  persormel  must  serve  on 
a  submarine  during  underway  operations 
an  average  of  48  hours  per  month  within 
each  3 -month  period.  Over  the 
3 -month  period  therefore  it  would  be 
necessary  to  serve  144  hours  on  a  sub- 
marine to  qualify  for  this  incentive  pay. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection.  <^ 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
beU  sounded  on  roUcall  No.  354  I  was  in 
my  office  engaged  in  a  conference  on 
committee  business.  I  appeared  in  the 
well  after  ray  name  had  been  called,  but 
I  was  not  able  to  qualify. ' 

I  wish  to  announce  that  if  I  had  been 
able  to  qualify  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


COMMITTEE   ON  INTERSTATE   AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Sneaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  this  afternoon 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  has  this  been  cleared  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  On  yesterday  after- 
noon, I  v.ould  say  to  the  gentleman,  we 
endeavored  to  complete  hearings  on  what 
is  referred  to  as  the  freight  car  shortage 
bill,  before  the  ccmmittee.  I  had  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  ranking  member  on 
the  minority  STde  during  the  coiirse  of 
th.?  hearings  and  arranged  for  the  wit- 
nesses to  be  heard  this  af  tcrnoor.  vcho  are 
here  from  out  of  town  and  came  here 
f:cm  long  distances.  Wc  feel  we  owe 
them  this  obligation  to  be  lieard. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  P  ORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  r2que.1t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HIGHWAY 


BEAUTIFICATION 
OP  1965 


Acrr 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  599  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 
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The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  599 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
2084)  to  provide  for  scenic  development  and 
road  beautiflcatlon  of  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way systems.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule  by 
title?  Instead  of  by  sections.  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  substitute  amendment 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  now  in  the  bill  and  such  substitute 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  shall  be  con- 
sidered under  the  five-minute  rule  as  an 
original  bill,  and  read  by  titles  Instead  of  by 
sections.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  consid- 
eration the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member 
may  demand  a  separate  vote  In  the  House 
on  any  of  the  amendments  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  com- 
mittee substitute.  The  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  *o  recommit  with  or  without  In- 
structions. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  fMr.  Smith]  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  599 
provides  for  consideration  of  S.  2084.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  scenic  development 
and  road  be^utification  of  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  systems.  The  resolution 
provides  an  open  rule  with  4  hours  of 
general  debate,  making  the  substitute  in 
order  to  be  considered  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment,  and  the 
bill  will  be  read  for  amendm.ent  by  titles 
instead  of  by  sections. 

Title  I  of  S.  2084  covers  proposed  con- 
trols of  outdoor  advertising  signs,  dis- 
plays, and  devices  which  are  erected  and 
maintained  in  areas  adjacent  to  the  In- 
terstate System  and  the  primaiT  system. 
It  sets  forth  the  policy  statement  that 
these  signs  should  be  controlled  to  pro- 
tect the  public  investment  in  our  high- 
ways, to  promote  the  vehicular  safety 
and  recreational  value  of  public  travel, 
and  to  preserve  natural  beauty. 

Effective  control  as  defined  under  title 
I  limits  outdoor  advertising  signs,  dis- 
plays, and  devices  within  660  feet  of  the 
right-of-way  on  the  interstate  and  pri- 
mary systems  to  directional  and  other 
official  signs  and  notices  which  are  re- 
quired or  authorized  by  law.  and  these 
must  conform  to  national  standards  au- 
thorized to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

Signs,  displays,  and  devices  advertis- 
ing the  sale  or  lease  of  property  upon 
which  they  are  located,  and  signs,  dis- 
plays, and  devices  advertising  activities 
conducted  on  the  property  on  which  they 
are  located  are  specifically  exempted 
from  control. 

The  bill  provides  that,  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1968.  if  a  State  has  not  acted,  ac- 
cording to  the  determination  of  the  Sec- 


retary, to  effectively  control  the  erection 
and  maintenance  along  the  Interstate 
System  and  the  primary  system  of  out- 
door advertising  signs,  displays  and  de- 
vices within  660  feet  of  the  nearest  edge 
of  the  right-of-way  and  visible  from  the 
main  traveled  way  of  the  system,  then 
that  State's  next  annual  apportionment 
of  highway  construction  funds  under  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  will  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent 
of  the  amounts  which  otherwise  would  be 
apportioned  to  that  State.  This  includes 
the  State's  apportionment  not  only  for 
the  interstate  and  primary  systems,  but 
for  the  secondary  system  and  the  urban 
extensions  thereon  as  well.  Any  amount 
which  is  withheld  from  apportionment  to 
a  State  under  this  section  must  be  reap- 
portioned to  the  other  State.  Thus,  from 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion until  JanuaiT  1,  1968,  the  States  will 
have  slightly  more  than  2  years  to  enact 
whatever  legislation  is  necessary  to 
amend  their  laws  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  conform  to  this  act. 

There  are  many  other  facets  of  the  bill 
which  will  be  brought  out  during  debate. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  599)  so  that  the 
bill  may  be  debated  and  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  599 
provides  an  open  rule  with  4  hours  of 
general  debate  for  the  consideration  of 
S.  2084,  the  Highway  Beautification  Act 
of  1965. 

Title  1  covers  proposed  controls  of  out- 
door advertising  which  is  erected  and 
maintained  in  areas  adjacent  to  the 
right-of-way  of  the  Interstate  System 
and  the  primaiy  system  of  highways. 
Under  the  bill  such  advertising  is  re- 
moved from  within  660  feet  of  the  right- 
of-way.  Within  660  feet  the  only  signs 
permitted  are  directional  and  other  of- 
ficial signs  and  notices  required  or  au- 
thorized by  law:  these  must  conform  to 
national  standards  set  by  the  Secretaiy 
of  Commerce. 

Exempt  from  removal  within  this 
area — 680  feet — are  signs  advertising 
the  sale  or  lease  of  the  property  on  which 
they  are  located,  and  signs  advertising 
activities  conducted  on  the  premises 
where  they  are  located — on-premise 
advertising. 

After  January  1.  1968,  if  a  State  has 
not  acted  to  control  outdoor  advertising 
along  the  interstate  and  primary  sys- 
tems, such  State's  next  annual  appor- 
tionment of  highway  construction  funds 
will  be  reduced  by  10  percent.  This  re- 
duction covers  moneys  for  all  Federal 
highway  assistance,  interstate,  primai-y, 
and  secondary.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce has  no  discretion ;  noncompliance, 
for  whatever  reason,  means  a  loss  of 
funds.  FMnds  withheld  must  be  reap- 
portioned among  complying  States. 

Subsection  (d)  of  title  1  allows  the 
erection  of  signs  within  660  feet  of  the 
edge  of  the  right-of-way  in  areas  adja- 
cent to  the  interstate  and  primary  sys- 
tems which  are  zoned  industrial  or 
commercial.  The  size,  lighting,  and  so 
forth,  of  such  signs  will  be  determined 
by  agreements  between  the  States  and 


the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Signs  may 
also  be  erected  in  unzoned  areas  under 
criteria  agreed  on  by  the  States  and  the 
Secretary. 

Under  subsection  (e)  no  sign  or  dis- 
play in  existence  along  the  interstate  or 
primary  systems  on  September  1,  1965, 
need  be  removed  until  July  1,  1970.  The 
secondary  system  is  not  covered;  if  later 
parts  or  all  of  it  are  included,  noncon- 
forming signs  could  remain  in  place  for 
5  years. 

Subsection  (f)  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  consult  with  the 
States  to  provide,  within  the  right-of- 
way,  for  areas  where  travel  informa- 
tional signs  may  be  erected.  Such  signs 
must  conform  to  standards  set  by  the 
Secretary.  Signs  permitted  under  this 
subsection  include  advertising  of  motels 
and  hotels,  gas,  and  restaurants  availa- 
ble at  the  next  exit. 

Compensation  is  provided  for  owners 
of  billboards  lawfully  in  place  at  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  or  on  such 
roads  or  systems  hereafter  covered  by 
the  act,  or  such  billboards  as  may  here- 
after become  unlawful  due  to  a  change 
in  standards  applicable  to  covered  sys- 
tems. The  Federal  share  of  such  com- 
pensation shall  be  75  percent. 

Subsection  (j)  continues  the  bonus 
billboard  sections  of  present  law,  where- 
by States  receive  cash  bonuses  with  their 
Federal  highway  funds  for  providing 
control  over  the  erection  of  billboards  in 
areas  adjacent  to  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. 

Judicial  review  is  provided  for  both 
programs — control  of  billboards  and 
control  of  junkyards.  At  least  60  days 
before  making  a  final  determination  to 
withhold  a  State's  funds,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  must  give  written  notice 
of  his  intention  to  the  State  and  cite  his 
reasons.  During  this  time  the  State  is 
afforded  a  hearing  before  the  Secretary' 
vv'ho  then  issues  his  order.  Within  45 
days  the  State  may  appeal  to  the  district 
court  in  the  State;  its  judgment  may  be 
appealed.  During  court  proceedings  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  hold  the  State's 
entire  highway  fund  allotment,  and  do 
so  until  a  final  determination  is  made— 
this  could  stop  a  highv.'ay  program  for 
several  years. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1966  $20  milhon  is 
authorized,  and  $20  million  for  1967. 

Title  II  aims  at  control  of  junkyards 
and  auto  graveyards  in  areas  adjacent 
to  the  interstate  and  primary  systems. 

Subsection  (b)  again  orders  the  with- 
holding of  10  percent  of  the  next  annual 
apportionment  of  Federal  highway  funds 
by  the  Secretary  from  States  who.  on 
or  after  January  1,  1968,  have  not  pro- 
vided for  control  of  junkyards  within 
1,000  feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of  the 
right-of-way  and  visible  from  the  road- 
way. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  that  by  Jan- 
uary 1, 1968,  junkyards  must  be  screened 
by  natural  objects,  trees,  shrubs,  and  so 
forth,  so  as  not  to  be  visible  from  the 
highway. 

All  junkyards  within  1.000  feet  need 
not  be  removed ;  there  is  an  exception  in 
subsection  (e).  It  provides  that  junk- 
yards may  be  operated  within  1,000  feet 
of  the  right-of-way  if  the  land  is  zoned 
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industrial  by  State  law,  or,  if  not  so 
zoned,  is  used  for  industrial  purposes. 
This  letter  exemption  must  be  approved 
by  tiie  Secretary. 

Subsection  (h)  provides  that  any 
junkyard  which  cannot  be  screened  need 
not  be  moved  before  July  1,  1970. 

The  Federal  share  for  landscaping 
and  screening  of  junkyards  is  75  percent 
in  all  cases.  Compensation  is  provided 
for  owners  who  are  forced  to  move  under 
the  same  conditions  applicable  to  bill- 
board owners:  First,  the  yard  must  be 
lawfully  in  existence  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment; second,  or  lawfully  on  a  high- 
way made  part  of  the  systems  after  en- 
actment and  before  January  1,  1968, 
and;  third,  those  lawfully  erected  after 
January  1,  1968,  which  are  effected  by  a 
change  in  standards.  Again  the  Federal 
share  of  such  compensation  is  75  per- 
cent. 

Authorizations  for  fiscal  1966  and  1967 
are  $20  million  each  year. 

Title  III  is  concerned  with  landscap- 
ing and  scenic  enhancement.  The  title 
covers  only  right-of-way  land  develop- 
ment. Landscaping  and  facilities  at  rest 
and  recreation  areas  are  to  be  developed 
on  rights-of-way.  Such  projects  will 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  construction 
costs  of  the  highway  project. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  an  amount 
equal  to  3  percent  of  the  funds  appor- 
tioned to  a  State  to  be  used  for  purchase 
and  improvement  of  land  necessary  for 
the  restoration  of  scenic  beauty  adjacent 
to  such  highways.  Funds  authorized  for 
fiscal  1966  and  1967  are  $120  million 
each  year. 

Title  III  also  authorizes  $500,000  for 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  carry  out 
his  duties  under  Public  Law  89-139  call- 
ing on  each  State  to  have  an  approved 
highway  safety  program. 

Before  promulgation  of  all  the  stand- 
ards and  criteria  called  for  by  S.  2084 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  required  to 
hold  hearings  in  each  State.  He  is  to  re- 
port to  Congress  by  January  10,  1967,  all 
standards  and  criteria  to  be  applied  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Title  IV  provides  an  authorization  of 
$5  million  for  administration  expenses. 

Minority  views  are  signed  by  seven 
Members.  Their  major  objection  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

First.  The  bill  is  poorly  drafted,  due 
not  to  the  committee,  but  because  it  was 
forced  rapidly  through  by  White  House 
pressure. 

Second.  It  unfairly  penalizes  a  State 
which  attempts  to  control  billboards  and 
junkyards  but  is  unable  to  do  so  by 
January  1,  1968,  due  to  changes  in  its 
laws  not  completed  in  time. 

Third.  It  will  seriously  affect  many 
thousands  of  small  businesses  that  de- 
pend on  the  traveling  public  for  income. 

Fourth.  It  has  many  unworkable  and 
unwise  provisions  insisted  on  by  the 
White  House,  which  is  unfamiliar  with 
problems  involved. 

The  minority  stresses  the  following 
bad  provisions: 

First.  Federal  funds  are  mandatorily 
withheld  from  a  State  for  noncompli- 
ance, even  if  the  State  makes  a  good- 
faith  effort. 


Second.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
has  extremely  broad  powers  to  determine 
the  size,  and  so  forth  of  permissible 
signs.  He  is  to  reach  agreements  with 
States  in  most  cases,  but  he  has  the  ulti- 
mate power  to  hO'd  up  action  by  refusing 
to  agree  to  anything  but  his  position. 

Third.  Ke  also  has  power  to  determine 
land  usage  in  nonzoned  areas,  again 
holding  the  last  word. 

Fourth.  He  also  controls  the  signs 
within  the  right-of-ways  which  give 
necessary  travel  information.  How  will 
he  decide  who  may  advertise? 

Fifth.  Landowners  who  depend  for 
part  of  their  income  on  billboard  rentals 
are  not  compensated  for  their  loss. 

Sixth.  Future  junkyards  within  1,000 
feet  of  a  highway  are  not  prohibited.  As 
rapidly  as  existing  ones  are  screened  or 
removed,  new  ones  could  be  located  along 
the  highway,  and  Federal  funds  used  to 
screen  or  remove  them. 

Seventh.  The  cost  of  the  bill  is 
unknown— $320  million  is  authorized  for 
the  next  2  years.  The  ultimate  cost  is 
likely  to  be  imknown  until  January  1967 
when  the  Secretary  must  report  to  the 
Congress. 

Representative  James  Cleveland 
agrees  with  the  minority  views  and  has 
a  few  of  his  own.  He  favors  reasonable 
controls  but  fears  the  czar-like  powers  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose  that  a  person 
who  opposes  this  bill  could  be  accused  of 
being  against  motherhood  and  the  like. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  personal  opinion, 
for  what  it  may  be  worth,  I  am  just  as 
strongly  for  beautification  as  I  know 
everyone  else  in  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  for  beautification.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  strongly  support  the  preserva- 
tion and  the  enhancement  of  scenic 
beauty. 

However,  this  bill  does  nothing  toward 
answering  that  great  question.  It  is  so 
loosely  drawn  that  it  is  wide  open  to  at- 
tacks in  the  courts.  Some  have  de- 
scribed is  as  a  lawyer's  retirement  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  State  of  California 

1  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  check 
on  this,  but  if  we  have  to  amend  our 
constitution,  and  I  have  been  told  that  is 
entirely  possible,  we  usually  do  that  every 

2  years.  The  next  time  we  vote  on 
amendments  will  be  in  November  1966. 
Those  amendments  have  to  originate, 
first,  by  an  initiative  signed  by  the  neces- 
sary number  of  voters,  or  else  by  the 
State  legislature.  Of  course,  there  will 
be  no  initiative  in  this  instance.  It 
would  have  to  come  through  the  State 
legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  that  we 
could  get  such  a  question  on  the  ballot 
in  time  to  do  this  by  next  year,  because 
next  year  is  a  budget  session.  The  Gov- 
ernor would  have  to  open  it  to  a  call  and 
decide  whether  it  could  be  done.  My 
thought  is  that  if  we  had  some  more  time 
we  could  communicate  with  the  attorney 
general  and  with  the  legislative  counsel 
and  find  out  when  it  will  affect  and  how 
it  will  affect  the  State  of  California  so 
that  we  will  not  lose  some  $69  million 
per  year,  if  we  are  unable  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  bill 
which  has  already  been  passed  by  the 


Senate  mil  be  defeated  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  with  some  sort  of  un- 
derstanding that  a  new,  a  more  effective, 
and  less  discriminatory  highway  beau- 
tification bill  will  receive  careful  and  less 
hasty  consideration  by  the  Congress  next 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  commit- 
tee staff  has  a  lot  of  work  to  do  on  this. 
I  had  the  clear  understanding  from  lead- 
ing persons  who  appeared  at  the  hearing 
that  after  the  first  hearing  on  this  bill 
this  year  of  several  days  it  was  deter- 
mined that  this  was  a  tremendous  prob- 
lem and  that  final  action  would  be  de- 
layed until  early  in  the  2d  session  of  the 
89th  Congress,  next  year;  so  that  the  eco- 
nomic impact  on  the  people  who  run  the 
motels,  who  place  the  signboards,  the 
person  who  has  a  sign  on  his  farm  on  a 
5 -year  lease,  who  will  not  get  paid  any- 
thing until  a  later  date,  could  be  deter- 
mined. 

The  committee  did  go  into  some  of 
these  matters,  but  some  of  us  who  are  for 
beautification  should  have  a  little  better 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  we  are 
going  to  do,  without  pushing  this  bill 
through  in  the  closing  days  of  the  ses- 
sion. I  am  satisfied  that  most  of  us  are 
not  really  going  to  know  what  the  effect 
of  the  bill  will  be  until  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  holds  meetings  with  all  of  the 
States  and  reports  back  to  Congress  in 
January  of  next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  those  are  some 
of  the  problems  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  foi*  beautification. 
I  believe  everyone  here  Is  for  beautifica- 
tion. I  do  not  feel  this  is  an  appro- 
priate measure  to  be  passed  in  its  pres- 
ent form  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bUl  (S.  2084)  to  provide  for 
scenic  development  and  road  beautifica- 
tion of  the  Federal-aid  highway  systems. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMPTTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2084)  with  Mr. 
Landrxjm  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon], 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  re- 
port No.  1084,  dated  September  22,  1965, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  reported 
to  the  House  S.  2084,  as  amended,  the 
Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965. 

This  proposal  is  now  before  us  for 
consideration. 

The  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
recommends  the  enactment  of  S.  2084. 
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•This  measure  was  given  full  and  care- 
ful consideration,  both  in  public  hearings 
and  in  executive  session  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  legis- 
lation it  has  recommended  gives  full 
consideration  to  the  proper  enhance- 
ment of  our  Nation's  highways,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  recognizing  the  proper 
interests  of  many  legitimate  businesses 
and  industries  conducting  operations 
near  or  adjacent  to  the  interstate  and 
primary-  highways. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  leg- 
islation will  do  much  in  future  years  to 
help  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of 
America's  landscape  wliich  adjoins  the 
many  stretches  of  our  Nation's  highways. 

This  legislation,  S.  2084,  should  speed- 
ily be  enacted  into  law. 

Several  months  ago  the  President  of 
the  Urjted  States  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  his  recommendations  for  a 
program  to  improve  and  to  protect  the 
appearance  of  America's  highways.  It 
is  proper  for  us  to  recognize  that  the 
President's  recommendations  came  to 
the  Congress  after  weeks  and  months 
of  study  in  the  executive  branch.  Fur- 
ther, the  President's  proposal  were  ar- 
rived at  in  the  light  of  recommendations 
of  a  national  conference  of  distinguished 
citizens  which  was  held  last  May  here 
in  Washington. 

The  i'resident  stated  the  need  and  ob- 
jective of  his  proposals  in  these  words: 

But  that  economy,  find  the  roads  that 
serve  It.  are  not  ends  In  themselves.  They 
are  meant  to  sene  the  real  needs  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  And  those  needs  In- 
clude the  opportunity  to  touch  nature  and 
see  beauty,  as  well  as  rising  Income  and 
swifter  travel. 

Therefore,  we  must  make  siu-e  that  the 
massive  recources  we  now  devote  to  roads 
also  serve  to  Improve  and  broaden  the  qual- 
ity of  American  life. 

The  administration  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  four  specific  proposals,  as 
follows: 

First.  To  strengthen  control  of  out- 
door advertising  along  the  interstate  and 
rrimar>'  highways. 

Second.  To  provide  proper  control  of 
junkyards  located  along  the  interstate 
and  primary  highways. 

Third.  To  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  enhancement  of  scenic  beauty 
adjacent  to  our  highways. 

Fourth.  To  provide  that  a  portion  of 
secondary'  read  funds  would  be  used  for 
scenic  purposes. 

-,  The  Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Kltjczynski]  held  extensive 
hearings  on  this  proposed  legislation. 
Opportunity  was  accorded  to  those  in- 
terested groups  who  wished  to  be  heard, 
including  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment representatives,  industry  repre- 
sentatives, and  private  citizens. 

Quite  understandably  the  hearings  re- 
vealed a  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion concerning  this  proposed  legislation. 
Some  witnesses  felt  that  the  President's 
proposals  were  not  strong  enough,  that 
they  did  not  go  far  enough  to  achieve 
control  of  outdoor  advertising  and  con- 
trol with  respect  to  junkyards  located 
on  our  interstate  and  primary  roads. 


There  were  others  who  felt  that  the 
proposed  legislation  would  go  too  far  and 
provide  too  stringent  a  control,  particu- 
larly of  outdoor  advertising  and  junk- 
yards. 

Other  witnesses  took  the  position  that 
the  President's  proposal  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  secondary  road  funds  should 
not  be  approved  by  the  Congress  because 
there  is  still  much  unfilled  need  in  this 
category  of  roads  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Notwithstanding  the  divergent  views 
expressed  before  the  subcommittee  and 
in  turn  to  the  full  committee,  all  wit- 
nesses went  on  record  as  favoring  and 
supporting  beauty.  Furthermore,  no 
one  claimed  or  suggested  that  absolutely 
no  legislation  was  needed  to  achieve  some 
control  in  the  area  of  outdoor  advertising 
along  our  principal  highways  and  on  the 
matter  of  the  location  of  junkyards  with- 
in sight  of  these  highways. 

While  no  one  could  take  Issue  with 
beauty,  as  such,  it  was  also  apparent  from 
the  te.'^timony,  as  well  as  from  the  later 
discussion  in  the  full  committee,  that 
there  were  some  who  held  to  the  view 
that  while  beauty  was  nice  and  proper 
and  desirable  in  principle,  we  really 
should  not  do  anything  about  it  specifi- 
cally. 

The  legislation  which  has  been  recom- 
mended to  this  House  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  does  not  reflect  the 
complete,  100  percent,  views,  either  of 
those  who  strongly  support  this  type  of 
legislation  or  those  who  equally  oppose 
this  type  of  legislation. 

Rather,  the  committee  has  given  care- 
ful consideration  to  all  these  points  of 
view,  including  careful  consideration  to 
the  administration  recommendations, 
and  has  reported  to  the  House  what  it 
considers  to  be  adequate  legislation  which 
properly  takes  into  account  the  private 
interests  of  those  who  will  be  affected 
by  this  legislation  and  which  also  will  go 
far  to  achieve  the  laudable  objectives 
stated  for  us  by  the  President. 

Quite  obviously  the  majority  members 
of  the  committee  and  the  majority  Mem- 
bers in  this  entire  House  will  always  give 
respectful  consideration  to  the  recom- 
mendations transmitted  to  the  Congress 
by  any  President  of  the  United  States, 
be  he  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican.  Also, 
just  as  obvious,  the  majority  members 
of  the  committee  and  the  majority  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  reach  their  con- 
clusions on  the  basis  of  their  best  judg- 
ment as  to  what  will  be  good  legislation. 
If  we  can  agree  with  the  recommenda- 
tions transmitted  by  a  President,  we  will 
do  so.  And  furthermore,  we  do  not  think 
that  we  should  look  for  excuses  not  to 
agree  with  proposed  legislation,  simply 
because  it  has  been  recommended  to  the 
Congress  by  a  President  of  the  United 
States. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  minority 
members  on  our  committee  who  signed 
their  names  to  the  statement  of  minority 
views  must  have  found  it  difficult  to  deal 
with  the  merits  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Otherwise  this  .statement  of  mi- 
nority views  would  not  have  dwelt  so 
much  and  on  .such  a  strongly  partisan 
basis  on  this  item  of  so-called  arm  twist- 
ing from  the  executive  branch. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  keenly  aware 
of  the  vastly  important  role  of  highways 
and  highway  transportation  in  the  life 
of  America,  and  its  importance  to  our 
social  and  economic  progress.  The  his- 
tory  of  Federal  aid  legislation  is  a  his- 
tory of  Congress  awareness,  through  the 
years,  of  the  developing  and  changing 
requirement  in  our  highway  program. 

I  think  it  can  be  said  that  the  Federal 
aid  higliway  program  is  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  Congress,  and  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  how  we  can  re- 
spond to  new  challenges  created  by  the 
remarkable  growth  of  highway  trans- 
portation. The  Congress  has  not  only 
increased  the  level  of  Federal  aid  avail- 
able to  the  States,  but  it  has  enacted 
new  programs  which  have  made  the 
highway  construction  activity  more  re- 
sponsive to  all  the  needs  of  the  American 
people. 

There  was  the  Federal  Air  Highway 
Act  of  1956,  which  was  a  milestone  in 
this  progress.  That  act  provided  for  the 
accelerated  completion  of  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  Highways  and  for 
an  increased  level  of  construction  of 
other  highways  in  the  Federal  aid  sys- 
tem. There  was  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1962,  in  which  Congress  en- 
couraged the  development  of  transpor- 
tation systems  that  would  serve  the 
States  and  local  communities  elflciently 
and  effectively,  and  the  planning  pro- 
visions of  the  1962  act  have  made  and 
will  make  a  major  contribution  to  our 
total  network  of  highways. 

In  the  legislation  provided  for  appor- 
tionment of  funds  for  the  Interstate 
Highway  System,  passed  by  the  Congress 
this  year,  we  provided  that  "each  State 
should  have  a  highway  safety  program 
designed  to  reduce  traffic  accidents  and 
deaths,  injury  and  property  damage  re- 
sulting therefrom  on  highways  on  the 
Federal  aid  system."  And  we  provided 
that  such  safety  programs  should  be  in 
accordance  with  uniform  national 
standards. 

Just  as  we  have  responded  in  the  past 
to  the  changing  needs  which  have  de- 
veloped in  connection  with  our  Federal 
aid  highway  systems,  we  will  respond 
now  and  continue  to  respond  in  the  fu- 
ture to  these  developing  needs. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  the  Members 
of  this  House  that  the  previous  legisla- 
tion on  the  books  for  the  reasonable  con- 
trol of  billboard  advertising  along  our 
highways  has  simply  not  been  effective 
to  do  what  its  supporters  in  1958  thought 
it  would  do.  Since  1958,  when  the  bill- 
board bonus  law  was  enacted,  only  25 
States  have  entered  into  agreements  to 
control  billboard  advertising  along  the 
Interstate  System. 

Further,  with  respect  to  those  25 
States,  action  and  results  are  yet  to  be 
seen.  Since  1958,  for  example,  only  ap- 
proximately $500,000  in  bonus  payments 
has  been  paid  out,  for  control  of  less 
than  200  miles  of  interstate  highway. 
This  is  less  than  1  percent  of  the  inter- 
state mileage  already  completed,  and 
this  is  the  result  obtained  during  7  long 
years. 

The  highways  of  this  Nation  are  pub- 
lic highways;  they  are  public  facilities; 
these  facilities  are  owned  by  the  public. 
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Surely  there  can  be  no  question  but 
what,  on  a  plain  doUar-and-cents  basis, 
the  Federal  Government  would  have  a 
proper  and  legitimate  interest  in  the 
Federal-aid  highway  system,  and  specif- 
ically in  the  interstate  and  primary 
highway  systems. 

Concerning  the  vast  use  of  billboard 
advertising  along  these  highways  that 
belong  to  the  American  people,  it  should 
be  clear  to  all  of  us  that  these  publicly 
financed  facilities  have  made  this  par- 
ticular medium  of  advertising  possible. 
The  point  has  been  made  before  and  I 
believe  it  should  be  repeated  and  em- 
phasized, the  American  people — the 
traveling  public — has  a  right  through 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  see 
that  a  rule  of  reason  prevails  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  private  citizens,  for  pri- 
vate business  purposes,  use  the  public 
highways  as  a  medium  of  advertising. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  should  do 
away  with  outdoor  advertising  along 
America's  highways.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  we  should  ignore  the  views  or  the 
legitimate  private  interests  that  are  rep- 
resented in  this  particular  activity. 

I  do  say  and  I  do  believe  that  the  time 
has  come,  and  has  long  since  come,  when 
we  should  take  some  reasonable  action 
to  assure  that  the  public  interest  is  not 
overwhelmed,  ignored,  and  literally 
blotted  out. 

The  same  can  be  said  with  respect  to 
the  problem  of  junkyards  adjacent  to 
our  main  highways.  What  good  does  it 
do  to  spend  literally  billions  of  dollars 
on  vast  stretches  of  interstate  highway 
and  other  major  Federal -aid  roads, 
spending  vast  sums  of  money  on  the 
rights-of-way,  to  see  that  they  look  de- 
cent and  are  kept  in  a  decent  condition, 
and  then  have  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
right-of-way  and  in  plain  sight  a  con- 
glomeration, a  mess  if  you  please,  of 
junk,  whether  junked  automobiles  or 
other  similar  material. 

The  pending  bill  before  the  House 
provides  for  reasonable  regulation  and 
control  of  outdoor  advertising. 

The  bill  (S.  2084)  now  pending  before 
the  House  provides  for  reasonable  reg- 
ulation and  control  of  junkyards  located 
along  our  Interstate  and  primary  high- 
way systems. 

This  pending  bill  makes  proper  and 
reasonable  provision  for  attention  to  the 
selected  areas  adjacent  to  our  highways, 
so  that  they  may  be  protected  and  pre- 
served for  scenic  purposes. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say 
again  what  I  said  at  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks:  The  Committee  on  Public 
Works  believes  that  this  legislation 
which  it  is  recommending  gives  full  con- 
sideration to  the  proper  enhancement  of 
our  Nation's  highways  while,  at  the  same 
time,  giving  proper  consideration  to  the 
legitimate  interest  of  private  businesses 
and  industries  which  might  be  affected. 

The  committee  believes  that  we  should 
begin  now  a  program  for  highway  beau- 
tification,  that  to  delay  will  only  make 
the  problem  unnecessarily  more  diffi- 
cult in  the  future.  By  permitting  private 
commercial  activities  to  continue  un- 
checked, we  simply  encourage  the  cre- 
ation or  the  establishment  of  further 
vested  interests. 


At  some  point,  a  stand  must  be  taken. 
At  some  point,  a  halt  must  be  called  to 
the  continued  proliferation  of  billboard 
advertising  and  location  and  mainte- 
nance of  junkyards  adjacent  to  our  Na- 
tion's highways. 

Now  is  the  time  to  give  the  responsible 
officials  of  the  Federal  Goverrmient  the 
tools  with  which  to  work,  in  partnership 
with  State  highway  department  officials, 
to  formulate  and  administer  reasonable 
regulations  in  these  areas.  Now  is  the 
time  for  the  Congress  to  demonstrate  to 
the  States  the  necessary  leadership  on 
this  matter.  If  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  cannot  act  to  assert  the 
obvious  Federal  interest  in  these  mat- 
ters, how  can  we  possibly  hope  or  expect 
that  50  State  legislatures  will  overall  do 
any  better. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  Congress  to 
act,  by  the  enactment  of  this  proposed 
legislation.  It  is  legislation  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  highway  industry,  the  high- 
way user  and,  more  important,  it  is  in 
the  total  interest  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Teague]. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
out  of  order  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  yesterday,  the  President,  in  the 
close  of  his  remarks  on  the  occasion  of 
the  signing  of  the  bill,  S.  596.  the  so- 
called  Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke 
Amendments  of  1965,  asked  the  group 
assembled  for  this  ceremony  to  hear  the 
eminent  Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  the  famous 
rehabilitation  expert  who  has  done  so 
much  for  the  disabled  around  the  world 
and  particularly  the  veterans  in  this 
country,  to  learn  of  his  experiences  based 
on  a  recent  trip  to  Vietnam. 

Dr.  Rusk  had  gone  to  "Vietnam  in  Sep- 
tember to  enable  him  to  report  to  the 
President  about  the  needs  of  the  people 
and  what  could  be  done  under  the  people- 
to-people  program.  He  indicated,  among 
other  things: 

That  there  are  35,000  amputees  without 
any  opportunity  for  limbs.  They  make  40 
a  month.  We  hope  to  start  a  program  with- 
in the  next  30  days  to  train  12  disabled  vet- 
erans as  limbmakers,  and  we  hope  that  the 
production  will  be  stepped  up  to  500  a  month 
within  6  months  and  to  a  thousand  a  month 
within  a  year. 

I  want  to  commend  the  President  for 
his  dramatic  and  humanitarian  action 
in  authorizing  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery to  care  for  some  of  these  paraplegic 
Vietnamese  veterans.  Initially,  it  is 
planned  that  these  veterans  will  be  hos- 
pitalized in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  at  Castle  Point,  N.Y. — a  short 
distance  from  New  York  City. 

It  is  my  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
action  is  in  the  best  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned. We  have  not  done  enough  of 
this  sort  of  thing.  These  people  are  ob- 
viously a  part  of  the  casualties  of  the 
tragic  Vietnamese  conflict.    It  is  one  of 


the  burdens  of  the  war  which  we  must 
bear  at  this  time.  If  we  cannot  only 
alleviate  the  suffering  of  these  veterans 
of  Vietnam,  but  also  train  doctors  and 
nurses  from  that  country  in  the  tech- 
niques necessary  to  rehabilitate  these 
amputees,  paraplegics,  and  quadraple- 
gics,  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  not  only 
to  the  individuals  but  to  all  of  those  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  importance  of 
this  program  by  quoting  further  from 
Dr.  Rusk's  report  to  the  President: 

I  saw  on  this  trip  the  worst  ward  that  I 
have  ever  seen  in  my  life — 60  paraplegics  who 
were  doomed  literally  to  rot  to  death.  No 
program,  no  nothing. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Administrator,  Mr.  William  J. 
Driver,  that  the  hospitalizing  of  these 
Vietnamese  veterans  will  in  no  way  in- 
terfere with  the  care  and  treatment  of 
American  veterans.  This  care  for  the 
Vietnamese  will  be  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  under  the  auspices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, as  a  result  of  the  various  spinal 
cord  treatment  facilities  located  through- 
out the  United  States,  is  uniquely  and 
particularly  qualified  to  perform  this 
service. 

I  again  ^ash  to  comlnend  the  President 
for  this  forthright  and  positive  step  in 
the  interest  of  not  only  alleviating  suf- 
fering but  increasing  understanding 
among  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  This  is  a  most  hu- 
mane thing  to  do  for  our  South  Viet- 
namese brothers  in  arms  and  allied  per- 
sonnel. Many  people  do  not  realize  that 
we  do  not  treat  in  our  active  military 
hospitals,  nor  have  the  facilities  for 
treating — the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  have  made  a  specialty  of  treat- 
ing— people  who  are  paralyzed,  many  of 
them  from  the  waist  and  shoulders  on 
down.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
has  the  facilities  for  rehabilitating  and 
training  these  people  and  doing  it  under 
immaculately  sterile  and  clean  circum- 
stances. This  is  the  only  way  this  can  be 
done. 

I  commend  the  Nation  for  tendering 
this  "hands  across  the  sea"  service  to 
our  allies  who  have  suffered  this  type  of 
wound,  so  reminiscent  of  those  our  own 
men  suffered  in  the  hedgerows  of  Nor- 
mandy, France,  over  21  years  ago,  also 
in  the  pursuit  of  and  defense  of  free- 
dom.   

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Berry]. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  It  very  difficult 
to  understand  the  reasoning  which  is  put 
before  us  today  by  proponents  of  this 
legislation  to  restrict  and  in  many  areas 
completely  eliminate  highway  adver- 
tising.   Here  we  are,  as  a  Congress,  doing 
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everything  to  build  up  industry,  keep  the 
economy  moving  ahead,  and  to  reduce 
unemployment  and  yet  we  are  here  con- 
sidering legislation  which  if  passed  would 
strike  at  the  heart  of  all  of  our  efforts 
to  build  up  the  economy  because  it  ac- 
tually sounds  the  deathknell  for  thou- 
sands of  small  businesses. 

My  district  is  an  area  very  much  de- 
pendent upon  the  tourist  industry  and 
therefore  has  a  special  interest  in  this 
letrislation.  One  business  is  particularly 
illustrative  of  the  effect  that  this  bill 
would  have  upon  my  district,  or  any 
other  district  which  is  engaged  in 
tourism. 

One  of  the  outstanding  examples  of 
business  success  from  effective  highway 
advertising  is  the  Wall  Drug  Store.  In 
Wall,  S.  Dak.  In  a  town  of  fewer  than 
1.000  people,  a  drug  store  that  would 
normally  employ  probably  no  more  than 
1  or  2  people  has  been  developed  into  a 
thriving  enterprise  that  today  employs 
122  people  during  tourist  season,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  management,  solely  because 
of  highway  advertising. 

For  25  years,  Wall  Drug  has  had  thou- 
sands of  highway  signs  cleverly  written, 
well  displayed,  causing  no  traffic  hazard 
whatever,  but  doing  a  good,  serviceable 
job  of  advertising  the  Wall  Drug  Store. 
The  result  has  been  that  tourists  have 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  go  to  Wall  just 
to  visit  Wall  Drug. 

What  are  the  potential  effects  of  this 
legislation  on  a  business  such  as  Wall 
Drug?  If  this  antisign  legislation  is 
passed,  the  business  will  be  finished,  and 
every  business  in  the  city  of  Wall  will 
suffer.  When  this  bill  becomes  law,  It 
will  be  impossible  for  the  owners  of  Wall 
Drug  to  advertise  their  business  and  for 
the  town  to  attract  the  traveling  public. 
But  the  welfare  and  employment  of  those 
directly  concerned  with  Wall  Drug  Is 
only  part  of  the  total  effect  of  this 
legislation. 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  business 
in  Wall  depends  upon  the  traveling  pub- 
lic. Last  year  alone  Wall  Drug  put  over 
$100,000  of  improvements  into  their  busi- 
ness providing  winter  construction  jobs 
for  18  skilled  personnel.  Small  towns 
of  similar  population  enjosrlng  business 
f  ron\  the  traveling  public  turn  in  at  least 
twice  as  much  revenue  to  the  State  as 
towns  depending  solely  on  farms  and 
ranch  revenue.  Wall  pays  between 
$80,000  and  $90,000  a  year  in  sales  tax 
to  our  State  treasurer. 

I  think  the  effects  of  this  legislation 
are  quite  obvious.  It  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  set  up  nationwide  formula 
for  regulating  use  of  private  property  ad- 
jacent to  main  highways  and  call  upon 
the  States  to  conform  through  a  program 
which  either  rewards  for  conformance 
or  penalizes  for  nonconformance.  Local 
agencies  are  far  more  competent  to  de- 
cide what  is  necessary  in  line  with 
changes  which  occur  in  connection  with 
economic  development  and  growth  in  the 
area.  Change  occurs  too  rapidly  for  the 
Federal  Government  authorities  to  keep 
pace  with  those  in  each  and  every  locale 
across  the  country. 

Further,  Federal  control  of  advertis- 
ing or  any  other  industry  or  business  in 


the  various  States  and  municipalities  is 
completely  contrary  to  the  basic  philos- 
ophy of  our  form  of  government.  The 
States  have  the  right  to  regulate  them- 
selves. 

Outdoor  advertising  promotes  com- 
merce, creating  business  for  both  large 
and  small  communities.  If  it  did  not. 
advertising  through  this  media  would 
not  account  for  $200  million  spent  annu- 
ally. 

The  tragedy  of  the  bill  is  that  it  runs 
counter  to  our  every  effort  to  support 
and  aid  new  businesses.  It  means  busi- 
nesses will  have  to  close  if  highway  ad- 
vertising even  out  in  these  great  open 
expanses  of  the  West,  is  curtailed. 

This  is  the  great  difficulty  of  making 
one  law  to  apply  to  the  teeming  cities 
and  to  the  great  outdoor  expanses.  Out 
on  the  prairie  there  is  little  that  the  tour- 
ist sees  crossing  the  country.  Does  it  do 
any  harm  to  have  a  sign  saying  "598 
miles  to  Wall  Drug."  and  another  5  miles 
away«*saying  "593  miles  to  Wall  Drug"? 
Does  it  do  any  harm  to  tell  that  travel- 
ing public  that  they  can  get  free  ice 
water  or  other  comforts  at  Wall  Drug? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  only  one  exam- 
ple. There  are  many  others  in  my  dis- 
trict which  face  ruination  under  this 
blanket  legislation,  and  thousands  across 
the  NStion  who  will  be  put  out  of  busi- 
ness meaning  many  thousands  of  em- 
ployees who  will  be  thrown  onto  relief. 
How  do  you  build  up  a  Nation  this  way? 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  highway  trust  fund  is  to  as- 
sist the  States  in  building  adequate  high- 
ways, and  no  State  should  be  deprived 
of  this  assistance  so  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  complete  nationwide  system  for 
commerce  and  defense  needs,  by  reason 
of  not  being  able  to  qualify  as  a  member 
in  good  standing  of  an  extraneous  pro- 
gram. The  highway  users  of  all  the 
States  furnish  the  funds  for  the  trust 
fund,  and  they  should  not  be  denied  par- 
ticipation in  any  portion  of  the  highway 
program  because  they  are  not  able  to  sup- 
port another  program  which  is  not  con- 
cerned with  highway  construction. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  one  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer!. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  much  said  about  the  legislation 
before  us,  but  much  more  can  be  said. 
It  will  not  be  my  objective  to  try  to  state 
each  and  every  aspect  of  this  legislation 
that  needs  clarification  or  that  is  bad. 
It  will  be  the  objective  of  the  minority — 
and  I  might  as  well  set  forth  our  objec- 
tives at  this  point  now  that  there  are 
100  Members  present  on  the  floor;  this 
would  be  the  proper  time,  the  propitious 
time,  to  announce  what  the  objectives 
of  the  minority  will  be  relating  to  this 
legislation. 

I  resent,  and  I  say  it  with  just  as  much 
strength  of  purpose  as  I  can,  those  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill,  who  want  the  bill 


passing  without  crossing  a  "t"  or  dotting 
an  "i",  and  that  is  about  the  way  they 
Vvant  us  to  swallow  it.  I  resent  those 
proponents  trying  to  make  it  appear  that 
those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  plug  some 
of  the  loopholes  and  who  are  trying  to 
make  a  workable  bill  cut  of  S.  2034  are 
opposed  to  "bcautification." 

I  am  for  beauty.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  married,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful girls  in  the  world.  Nobody  can  say 
that  I  am  not  for  beauty,  and  no  one  can 
say  that  I  am  not  for  beautification  of 
nur  highways.  I  am,  and  my  record  is 
clear  in  Support  of  bcautification  of  our 
highways. 

In  1958  I  supported  the  billboard  con- 
trol section  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1958.  I  supported  it  wholeheart- 
edly and  with  enthusiasm.  Tliat  pro- 
posal provided  one-half  percent  bonus 
for  the  States  if  they  lived  up  to 
certain  reasonable  requirements  and  set 
certain  reasonable  standards  relating  to 
signs.  This,  incidentally,  is  fairly  con- 
sistent with  the  position  of  the  minority 
relating  to  this  bill.  Motorists  need 
some  signs  advertising  service  establish- 
ments, establishments  that  serve  the 
motoring  public  such  as  hotels,  motels, 
garages,  filling  stations.  When  your  car 
battery  goes  down  where  do  you  go  and 
what  do  you  do  about  it? — Certain  serv- 
ice information  should  be  made  available 
on  a  reasonable  basis  to  the  motoring 
public.    Who  can  argue  with  that? 

That  is  the  interest  on  the  one  hand. 
Incidentally,  my  State  has  a  $2.6  billion 
tourist  industry.  The  testimony  and 
the  record  is  that  that  industry  com- 
posed of  hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  and 
other  establishments  serving  the  motor- 
ing public,  are  going  to  be  substantially 
hurt  by  this.  Perhaps  this  bill  should 
be  called  the  Depressed  Small  Business 
Act  of  1965,  because  a  lot  of  them  are 
going  to  be  put  out  of  business.  They 
rely  on  highway  traffic  for  their  busi- 
ness. If  you  want  to  depress  the  little 
businessman  who  cannot  afford  these  big 
signs  that  are  going  to  cost  $600  a 
month — and  that  is  the  testimony — $600 
a  month  for  a  sign  660  feet  from  the 
highway  where  they  will  be  permitted — 
the  little  motel  owner,  the  little  hotel 
operator,  the  little  restaurant  owner,  the 
small  recreation  area  owner,  will  be  hurt. 
So  this  should  be  called  the  Depressed 
Small  Business  Act  of  1965. 

Nobody  seems  to  want  to  do  anything 
to  protect  that  little  businessman.  I 
wonder  where  all  of  these  proponents  of 
small  business  are  that  we  hear  so  much 
about?  Where  are  they  today?  I  am 
trying  to  weigh  their  interest,  and  fairly 
weigh  it  with  regard  to  bcautification. 
A  large  number  of  people  want  to  go  all 
the  way  in  helping  bcautification,  know- 
ing full  well  that  it  is  going  to  hurt  the 
little  businessman,  but  they  do  not  have 
much  concern  about  him.  They  are 
willing  to  let  him  go  under  and  into 
bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  should  see  some 
of  the  letters  and  wires  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  service  men  who  have  spent 
their  lives  since  their  service  trying  to 
accumulate  a  little  bit  of  money  to  put 
into  a  little  motel  or  restaurant  business 
and  have  managed  to  succeed  because 
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first  they  have  served  the  traveling  pub- 
lic, and  second  because  they  can  put  a 
sign  on  the  highway  advising  the  travel- 
ing public  where  to  turn  off.  They  are 
not  going  to  have  that  right  any  more. 

Let  me  make  sure  that  I  am  clearly 
understood.  I  want  to  control  unsightly 
billboards.  I  want  to  control  unsightly 
junkyards.  I  want  to  clean  up  our  high- 
ways as  much  as  anybody  else.  My  rec- 
ord proves  it. 

There  are  some  others  who  are  strong 
proponents  today.  In  1958,  the  Congress 
considered  a  measure — not  nearly  as 
drastic  as  the  one  which  we  have  on  the 
floor  at  this  time — providing  for  a  bonus 
of  one-half  of  1  percent  to  those  States 
wliich  saw  fit  to  control  outdoor  advertis- 
ing, but  permitting  a  business  to  adver- 
tise within  a  certain  distance,  with  a 
certain  limited  number  of  signs,  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  apart.  Some  of  the  strong 
proponents  of  the  present  proposal  op- 
posed the  milder  1958  proposal  which  was 
enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  who  was  it  in  the  other 
body  who  was  one  of  the  41  Senators 
who  voted  to  strike  section  12  of  the 
Federal-aid  Highway  Act  of  1958,  to 
strike  the  billboard  control ;  even  though 
it  was  not  too  harsh,  and  even  though 
there  was  a  bonus  provided,  instead  of  a 
penalty  of  10  percent,  as  in  the  bill  pend- 
ing before  us  today? 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  those  of  us  stood 
up  and  were  counted  and  voted  to  control 
billboards  back  in  1958,  where  were  those 
who  now  claim  to  be  strong  proponents 
of  controlling  billboards?  Those  who  to- 
day claim  to  be  the  strongest  proponents 
are  accusing  us  of  not  wanting  to  control 
billboards  on  a  reasonable  basis.  Where 
were  they  in  1958?    I  will  tell  you  where. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1958  a  certain  Sen- 
ator from  the  great  State  of  Texas,  the 
then  majority  leader  in  the  Senate, 
voted  to  strike  section  12,  the  advertising 
control  section,  from  the  Federal- Aid 
ffighway  Act  of  1958. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  the  last  to 
suggest  that  perhaps  some  of  his  business 
interests  in  Texas  might  have  caused  him 
to  vote  that  way.  I  would  not  make  that 
suggestion,  even  though  he  has  large  ad- 
vertishig  interests  in  that  State.  I  would 
not  make  that  suggestion,  but  I  would 
say  this:  I  do  not  appreciate  and  I  do  dis- 
like being  accused  today  of  not  being  for 
adequate  billboard  control.  Those  per- 
sons accusing  us  are  the  ones  who  wanted 
no  control  just  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned that  just  does  not  sound  very  con- 
vincing, coming  from  those  sources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  position  of  the  mi- 
nority is  going  to  be  to  try  to  help  WTite 
a  good  bill.  I  am  sorry  we  have  got  to 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  House  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  committee 
for  which  I  have  greater  respect  than  the 
great  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
There  are  no  members  for  whom  I  have 
greater  respect  than  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  the 
members  of  that  committee  know  it,  I 
believe. 

I  will  say  to  you  that  if  we  are  given  an 
opportunity  that  we  can  write  good  legis- 
lation. We  can  come  to  the  House  floor 
and  get  100-percent  support,  as  we  did  on 


the  problem  of  the  Federal  water  pollu- 
tion control  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  many  times  has 
that  happened,  100-percent  support  for 
any  legislation?  But  it  happened  on  the 
bill  for  water  pollution  control,  not  only 
in  the  first  instance,  but  when  it  came 
from  the  conference.  This  was  so  be- 
cause we  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
work  our  will.  We  did  work  our  will,  and 
we  came  up  with  a  workable,  a  sound 
and  a  consensus  bill.  It  deserved  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  do  we  have  here? 
Our  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon],  made  the 
comment  that  he  did  not  understand 
why  the  minority  deliberated  on  this 
subject  of  "White  House  Arm  Twisting." 

"Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  arm  is  real 
sore.  I  will  tell  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  it  is  not  the  twisting  that 
hurts,  but  rather  the  resistance.  My 
right  arm  is  real  sore. 

Why  would  we  discuss  arm-twisting? 
Well,  we  discuss  it  because  we  just  hap- 
pen to  sit  on  the  committee,  and  we  saw 
what  happened.  That  is  why.  The 
point  I  am  making  is  that  the  committee 
was  not  given  an  opportunity  to  work  its 
will  and  to  work  out  a  good  bill.  So.  we 
are  trying  to  do  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  good  faith  we  are 
going  to  try  to  do  exactly  that,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  majority,  if  it  can 
unshackle  itself  and  can  stay  unshack- 
led, will  suppoxt  some  of  these  good 
amendments  that  are  going  to  be  offered. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  is  trying  to  im- 
ply that  the  committee  in  its  delibera- 
tions did  not  consider  or  take  into  ac- 
count amendments  that  were  offered  by 
members  of  the  committee,  as  the  gen- 
tleman is  implying? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  make  myself 
perfectly  clear.  I  will  use  this  bill  in  my 
hand  as  exhibit  A,  in  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question.  Here  is  exhibit  A. 
Talk  about  arm  twisting?  This  is  the 
committee  print  of  a  proposed  bill  pro- 
viding for  scenic  development  and  road 
beautification  of  the  Federal-aid  High- 
way System,  which  print  is  dated  Sep- 
tember 11,  1965.  This  is  a  committee 
print  and  a  consensus  proposal  that 
came  before  our  committee  on  Monday, 
September  13,  and  was  worked  out  by 
endless  hours  of  toil  and  consideration 
of  the  evidence  before  us.  Yes,  I  will 
say  to  you  that  I  have  never  heard  a 
more  forthright  statement  made  by  any 
member  of  the  committee  than  that 
made  by  our  distinguished  friend  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Kluczynski]  when  he  said 
this  bill  was  going  to  be  considered  by 
the  committee,  and  that  we  were  going 
to  do  the  job.  This  bill  was  before  us 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  shield? 


Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  hope  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  will  inform  the 
House  that  we  adopted  five  amendments 
that  were  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSia.  That  made  the 
bill  just  perfect. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  was  the  starting 
point  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  hope 
you  go  the  rest  of  the  way  and  make  a 
real  good  bill  out  of  S.  2084. 

The  proposed  bill  that  the  gentleman 
himself  had  produced  as  a  committee 
print  on  that  Monday,  after  hom-s  of 
work  by  the  majority  and  minority  coim- 
sels  and  by  the  majority  and  minority 
members,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  was 
produced  because  we  knew  the  proposal 
before  us,  the  administration  bill,  would 
not  do  the  job  and  would  cause  great 
hardship  on  a  number  of  innocent 
States,  which  could  not  comply  with  it. 

I  have  read  what  you  have  put  in  the 
Record  regarding  State  constitutional 
problems,  and  I  will  comment  on  that  at 
the  proper  time.  The  answers  the  States 
gave  in  their  wires  clearly  substantiated 
our  position,  and  I  will  go  through  a  few 
of  these,  showing  those  States  which 
cannot  conform  to  the  January  1,  1968, 
deadline  date  because  of  the  necessity 
of  changing  the  constitution  and  the 
statutes.  Our  position  is  substantiated 
despite  the  pressure  put  on  those  States 
by  the  administration  to  try  to  get  the 
States  to  send  a  wire  saying  they  are  not 
opposed  to  this  bill  and  that  they  can 
conform  to  the  bill.  I  intend  to  go 
through  a  few  of  these  answers  and  you 
can  judge  whether  they  can  conform  or 
not. 

Talk  about  arm  twisting?  This  con- 
sensus proposal  we  had  before  us,  the 
subcommittee  print,  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 13,  we  deliberated  in  good  faith 
and  in  sound  fashion  with  the  majority 
and  minority  together  considering  the 
evidence.  That  is  what  we  are  supposed 
to  do.  I  think  we  are  a  separate,  inde- 
pendent, and  deliberative  body.  I  do  not 
think  the  Executive  is  all-knowing,  all- 
seeing,  all-capable,  but  that  is  the  atti- 
tude you  have  to  take  to  swallow  this  bill 
without  amendments. 

This  was  a  consensus  proposition  on 
Monday,  September  13.  The  bill  we  have 
before  ils  is  the  bill,  with  amendments, 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  on 
Wednesday,  September  15.  I  understand 
that  certain  people  saw  fit  to  advise  him 
of  their  position  in  that  interim  period. 
So  after  all  of  the  evidence  was  heard, 
and  after  all  the  work  that  went  into  this 
proposal  that  would  have  done  a  good 
job  in  controlling  billboards  .but  not 
penalizing  innocent  States,  no!  putting 
out  of  business  the  small  busiixess  peo- 
ple, providing  the  motoring  public  with 
adequate,  needed  information,  and  the 
cleaning  up  of  the  highways  of  these 
imsightly  junkyards— the  subcommittee 
print  was  abandoned.  That  speaks  for 
itself.  The  consensus  bill  was  thrown  in 
the  garbage  can  and  we  started  all  over 
again.  The  administration  says  this  bill 
is  not  satisfactory  in  its  present  form. 
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And  that  is  substantially  the  form  they 
got  it  in.   That  is  a  fact. 

I  will  tell  you.  as  a  Member  of  this 
legislative  body,  and  I  guess  I  am  a  little 
naive  as  a  le^'islator,  but  when  I  came 
here  I  thought  it  was  the  greatest  de- 
liberative body  in  the  world.  When  I 
was  elected  11  years  ago  to  the  United 
States  Congress,  no  man  could  have 
been  prouder,  because  few  men  worked 
harder  to  c;et  here. 

I  felt  when  I  got  here  as  a  Member  of 
this  body  that  I  would  be  expected  to  ex- 
ercise my  independent  judgment  to  speak 
and  to  vote  for  what  I  thought  was 
riTht  and  to  oppose  what  I  thought  was 
wronjr.  I  did  so  imder  President  Eisen- 
hower, and  said  so  when  I  thought 
somethin-:  was  wrong,  and  I  did  so  un- 
der President  Kennedy  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  50  under  President  Johnson. 
I  think  if  we  ever  lose  our  delegated  and 
constitutional  power  that  is  given  to  us 
on  a  2-ycar  basis  by  the  people  of  this 
Nation  to  voice  ourselves  and  our 
opinions  as  Members  of  a  separate,  in- 
dependent and  co-equal  branch  of  gov- 
ernment, then  our  constitutional  form 
of  government  is  weakened  every  time 
we  do  it. 

That  is  the  issue  before  us.  Do  we 
want  to  stand  up  and  do  what  we  think 
is  right — what  we  were  elected  to  do — 
what  we  are  sent  here  by  our  constitu- 
ents to  do?  Or  do  we  want  to  just  rub- 
berstamp  what  has  been  handed  to  us? 
That  is  the  issue. 

I  say  that  we  can  do  this  job.  We  can 
do  a  good  job.  We  can  control  un- 
sightly signs  and  yet  keep  from  putting 
the  little  businessmen  out  of  business 
and  making  sure  that  the  traveling  pub- 
lic have  the  necessary  information  that 
they  need  in  traveling  on  the  hi^rhways 
and  not  penalize  innocent  States  to  the 
tune  of  20  percent  of  their  highway 
funds,  which  this  bill  will  do  and  which 
has  been  fully  documented,  not  by  the 
minoritv  but  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Highway  Officials.  This  has  been 
substantially  substantiated  by  the  wires 
that  have  been  received  on  the  part  of 
the  majority  when  they  tried  to  make 
it  appenr  that  this  record  was  not 
correct. 

There  are  a  number  of  States  or  State 
boards  that  unequivocally  state  they  are 
going  to  hr.ve  to  amend  their  constitu- 
tion or  change  their  laws.  They  do  not 
think  that  they  can  do  that  by  January 
1.1968.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
It  was  never  questioned  from  the  outset. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  best  evidence  of 
this  is  the  Senate  report  which  specif- 
ically comments  on  that  subject.  Here 
is  what  the  Senate  report  said.  Here  is 
the  other  body's  unequivocal  findings 
after  hearings,  and  I  quote  from  page 
4  of  the  Senate  report  on  S.  2084 : 

Testimony  submitted  In  the  hearings  by 
the  American  Association  of  State  High- 
way Officials  indicated  wide  variation  In  the 
degree  of  authority  among  the  States  to  im- 
plement the  section  under  their  present  stat- 
utory or  constitutional  limitations.  In  re- 
ply to  a  questionnaire.  30  States  acknowl- 
edged varying  degrees  of  difficulty  in  app'y- 
Ing  police  power  to  the  enforcement  and 
advertising  control,  while  14  States  stated 
they  would  require  constitutional  changes 
to  pvirchiise  the  rights  of  such  control. 


These  are  the  findings  of  the  other 
body  after  lengthy  hearings.  This  is 
the  testimony  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Highway  Officials,  which  is  in 
national  convention  now  in  New  York 
City.  I  had  the  privilege  of  talking  to 
many  members  of  the  association  just 
the  other  day.  and  they  confirmed  that 
they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  conform 
by  January  1,  1968,  which  is  the  date  of 
x-equirement  for  conforming,  and  that 
is  why  we  listed  in  the  minority  views 
the  number  of  States  that  are  going  to 
be  affected  by  this.  You  will  find  in 
that  list — and  you  had  better  look  at  it. 
I  would  suggest — the  respective  States 
that  are  involved  and  how  they  are  go- 
ing to  be  affected  by  this.  I  v.ill  be  inter- 
ested in  what  the  gentlemen  have  to  say 
relating  to  the  telegrams  published  in 
yesterday's  Record,  because  in  many  and 
in  almost  every  instance  they  confirmed 
that  they  are  going  to  have  to  change 
their  constitution  or  their  statutes. 
Those  States  are  listed  on  page  54  of 
the  minority  views  on  S.  2084. 

Withholding  under  this  legislation  of 
20  percent  of  the  total  allocation  of 
money  could  amount  to  $800  million  a 
year,  and  that  is  construction  money. 
Look  at  the  dilemma  that  we  as  a  House 
and  as  a  committee  are  in.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  select  between  money  for  safety 
and  constinaction  on  the  one  hand,  and 
money  for  beautification  on  the  other 
hand.  I  say  we  should  be  mighty  reason- 
able, and  we  should  give  the  Secretary 
adequate  discretion.  We  should  not 
force  a  cutoff  of  construction  safety 
money  in  the  name  of  beautification, 
when  it  is  not  justified.  That  is  the 
choice  that  we  are  forced  into  making. 
If  S800  million  of  construction  money, 
wliich  is  supposed  to  save  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  a  year  when  highways  are 
constructed  to  proper  standards,  are  cut 
off  in  the  name  of  beautification.  then 
that  is  the  choice.  I  say  that  is  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma  that  we  need  not 
be  on.  We  can  write  this  bill  with  safe- 
guards and  prevent  that,  and  I  hope  the 
House  will  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  amendments  that  will  accomplish  no 
cutoff  on  a  State  that  in  good  faith 
attempts  to  conform.  Why  should  it  be 
penalized?  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  as  a 
Congress  have  refused  in  the  past  to  use 
the  "big  stick"  approach.  We  just  got 
through  with  refusing  to  do  so  on  a 
highway  safety  amendment  that  we  en- 
acted this  year  when  the  conferees  said, 
"No,  sir,  we  are  not  going  to  take  away 
all  your  State's  funds,  if  you  do  not 
conform  to  certain  safety  standards." 

So  we  passed  an  intent-of-Congress 
statute  just  this  year,  did  we  not?  Back 
in  1958.  we  refused  to  use  a  5-percent 
"big  stick"  approach  to  control  bill- 
boards, and  instead  used  an  incentive  of 
one-balf  of  1  percent  of  project  costs, 
did  we  not? 

But  now  v.e  have  the  "big  stick"  ap- 
proach. Here  is  what  will  happen  if  the 
bill  is  not  properly  drafted  and  properly 
amended : 

The  States  which  may  lose  funds  be- 
cause of  constitutional  limitations  are: 

Alaska,  which  could  lose  $8.06  mil- 
lion: 


Arizona,  which  could  lose  $11.62  mil- 
lion; 

California,  which  could  lose  $69.58  mil- 
lion; 

Colorado,  $10.13  million; 

Georgia.  $13.06  million; 

Idaho,  $5.30  million; 

Louisiana.  $18.16  million; 

Maryland,  $11.96  million; 

Mississippi,  S9.52  million; 

Missouri,  $19.62  million; 

Montana.  $8.92  million; 

New  Hampshire.  $3.74  million; ^^ 

Oregon.  $13.16  million;  ^ 

South  Carolina.  $6.32  million;      i 

South  Dakota.  $7.62  million; 

Tennessee.  $16.86  million; 

Vei'mont.  $5.02  million; 

Wyoming,  $7.58  million. 

Do  we  not  have  any  consideration  for 
the  States  that  are  trying  to  meet  the 
highway  needs  of  their  populace?  Are 
we  going  to  be  so  determined  on  the  side 
of  beautification  as  to  completley  junk 
20  percent  of  the  safety  construction  fac- 
tors in  our  highways? 

I  do  not  think  so.  I  honestly  do  not 
think  so.  even  though  the  administration 
may  be  so  demanding.  I  honestly  do  not 
believe  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
would  take  such  action  when  the  issue  can 
be  met  properly  in  another  fashion. 

So  much  for  the  effect  of  the  bill,  as 
drafted,  relatmg  to  the  cutoff  of  funds. 
There  are  so  many  aspects  of  this  bill 
which  should  be  discussed  that  time  does 
not  permit  me  to  go  into  them  all.  I  shall 
try  to  cover  some  other  related  matters 
in  the  time  allotted  to  me. 

In  addition  to  the  points  that  I  have 
mentioned,  other  things  are  wrong  with 
the  proposed  legislation.  We  do  not  have 
to  do  the  things  proposed  in  order  to  get 
the  job  done  adequately.  The  bill  is  full 
of  inconsistencies.  I  would  hate  to  try 
to  administer  it.  I  would  not  know  what 
date  to  follow  in  administering  the  bill, 
in  many  instances. 

For  example;  there  is  supposed  to  be  a 
long-range  study  made.  That  study  is 
supposed  to  be  completed  on  January  10, 
1967.  I  refer  to  page  27  of  the  bill,  as 
reported.  On  January  10,  1967,  they  are 
supposed  to  have  a  full  study  completed 
as  to  what  the  program  would  cost  and 
also  what  the  total  effect  of  the  program 
would  be. 

In  answer  to  some  of  the  questions  that 
were  asked  of  the  administration,  and 
they  have  pat  answers  to  everything  that 
the  minority  has  suggested  wlilch  pat 
answers  to  the  questions  start  on  page 
26162  of  the  Record  for  yesterday,  I  have 
a  few  comments. 

The  pat  answer  relating  to  this  ques- 
tion is  very  interesting.  As  to  the  dead- 
line date  of  January  1,  1968,  the  pat 
answer  is  that  of  January  10.  1967,  tliey 
will  have  a  study  to  find  how  effective 
the  program  will  be.  and  then  by  1968, 
they  will  be  able  to  prepare  to  imple- 
ment it. 

Do  you  know  what  is  wrong  with  that? 
They  also  point  out  that  because  the 
program  would  not  be  effective  until 
January  1.  1968.  they  would  have  so  little 
to  study  between  now  and  January  10 
1967,  they  would  not  know  what  the  ef- 
fects would  be  until  it  goes  into  effect. 
How  could  they?    There  is  no  possible 
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way  of  knowing  how  many  signs  will 
have  to  be  condemned  and  what  the  costs 
would  be.  That  is  a  question  for  the 
determination  of  the  courts.  Then 
there  is  the  matter  of  tlie  attorneys'  fees 
that  would  be  involved.  This  is  an  at- 
torneys' retirement  bill.  Can  you  imag- 
ine every  sign  owner  and  every  property 
owner  who  has  a  lease  and  who  would 
have  the  right  to  go  to  an  attorney  doing 
so?  The  court  would  then  have  the  right 
to  award  the  fees.  The  money  for  those 
awards  would  come  out  of  the  construc- 
tion money,  so  far  as  the  States  are  con- 
cerned, because  the  States  must  come 
up  wiLIi  25  percent  of  this  beautification 
money,  including  attorneys'  fees.  That 
25  percent  would  come  out  of  construc- 
tion, unless  the  State  would  impose  new 
taxes — and  that  would  come  out  of  the 
taxpayers'  pockets.  So  the  money  would 
largely  come  out  of  construction. 

That  point  shows  the  inconsistency  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  The  study  of 
January  10,  1967,  would  determine  what 
the  effects  would  be  and  how  much  it 
would  cost,  and  yet  the  program  would 
not  go  into  effect  until  January  1,  1968, 
and  no  one  will  know  what  tlie  costs  will 
be  until  that  later  date. 

That  does  not  make  any  sense  at  all. 

Let  me  give  another  inconsistency  re- 
lating to  dates,  relating  to  billboard  re- 
quirements and  when  they  will  have  to 
be  taken  off  the  highways.  That  is  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970.  But  listen  to  what  is  pro- 
vided on  page  16,  where  they  use  the  date 
September  1, 1965: 

Any  sign,  display,  or  device  lawfully  In 
existence  along  the  Interstate  System  or  the 
Federal -a  id  primary  system  on  September  1. 
1965,  which  does  not  conform  to  this  section 
shall  not  be  required  to  be  removed  until 
July  1.  1970. 

Listen  to  what  could  happen  under  the 
dual  dates.  Nonconforming  signs  which 
are  in  existence  along  the  Interstate  or 
pi-imary  systems  on  September  1,  1965, 
shall  not  be  required  to  be  removed  un- 
til July  1,  1970.  Of  course,  we  are  told 
that  this  bill  has  to  be  enacted  this 
month,  because  this  is  one  of  the  "must" 
programs,  yet  the  legislation  itself  states 
that  the  signs  will  not  come  down  until 
1970,  while  the  legislation  must  be  en- 
acted before  the  study  is  completed  as 
to  what  the  cost  will  be  and  what  the 
effects  will  be.  The  legislation  itself 
states  that  the  study  shall  not  be  com- 
pleted untU  1967. 

Tlie  signs  will  not  come  down  until 
1970.  yet  we  are  expected  to  act  on  this 
legislation  today  or  tomorrow.  It  is  a 
"must"  and  it  Is  "now." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  idea  as  to  what  the  bill  ^lill  do 
to  that  big  billboard  on  Route  290  near 
Austin,  Tex.,  advertising  the  KTBC  tele- 
vision and  radio  station  owned  by  the 
Johnson  family?  Will  that  have  to  come 
down,  or  will  that  be  left  along  the  high- 
way? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  could  not  tell  the 
gentleman,  partially  because  all  I  know 
is  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers  about 
it.    I  imderstand  according  to  the  news- 


papers, it  is  on  a  primary  highway.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  660  feet  off  the 
highway. 

I  would  say  that  television  station  is 
one  which  probably  could  afford  to  put 
up  a  big  sign  beyond  660  feet,  which 
would  remain.  The  little  businessman  is 
not.    He  is  the  man  who  will  be  hurt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  hope  that  the 
bill  in  its  present  form  will  not  be  ap- 
proved. If  it  is  to  pass,  I  wonder  if  the 
President  can  be  expected  to  pull  up  a 
chair  in  the  shade  of  his  billboard  along 
Route  290  and  sign  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  After  that  very  erudite 
observation,  obviously  I  have  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  will  the  bill  do 
with  respect  to  the  strip  mine  operations 
and  slag  piles  one  sees  along  the  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike  and  elsewhere?  That 
is  pretty  devastating  scenery,  that  which 
is  left  from  the  strip  mining  operations. 
Does  this  bill  have  anything  in  it  to 
compel  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  or  the 
landowners  to  do  something  about  the 
land  which  has  been  devastated  by  strip 
mining? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
without  any  fear  of  successful  contra- 
diction, absolutely  nothing.  The  defini- 
tions of  "automobile  graveyard"  and 
"junkyard"  do  not  include,  definitely, 
the  matter  the  gentleman  is  discussing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not  include 
other  equally  unsightly  buildings,  ram- 
shackle buildings  which  should  be  re- 
moved, or  other  types  of  operation. 

Incidentally,  the  gentleman  may  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  as  the  bill  is 
drafted  there  could  be  a  situation — in 
that  the  billboards  must  be  beyond  660 
feet  and  the  junkyards  must  be  1,000 
feet — in  which,  if  it  is  necessary  to  screen 
the  junkyards,  one  could  screen  them 
with  billboards,  and  if  one  could  do  that 
he  might  get  75  percent  Federal  money 
to  pay  for  the  billboards. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  city  of 
New  York  was  built  on  fill  of  one  kind 
or  another.  It  was  built  in  a  swamp. 
There  are  still  swamplands  around  New 
York  City,  especially  in  New  Jersey. 
They  used  all  kinds  of  debris  to  fill  those 
swamps  which  provide  much  of  the  land 
area  for  the  City  of  New  York. 

I  wonder  how  they  are  going  to  fill  in 
the  swampland  in  northern  New  Jersey 
adjacent  to  New  York  for  the  purpose 
of  expansion  of  that  particular  area? 
How  are  they  going  to  fill  that  in  with 
old  automobile  carcasses  and  debris  of 
one  kind  or  another  without  being  in  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  this  bill? 

Would  the  gentleman  have  any  answer 
to  that  question? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  They  will  be  specifi- 
cally in  violation,  according  to  page  22, 
line  16,  because  it  says  there: 

The  term  "Junkyard"  shall  mean  an  es- 
tablishment or  place  of  business  which  is 
maintained,  operated,  or  used  for  storing, 
keeping,  buying,  or  selling  Junk,  or  for  the 
maintenance  or  operation  of  an  automobile 
graveyard,  and  the  term  shall  Include  gar- 
bage dumps  and  sanitary  fills. 

So  there  is  not  any  question  of  sanitary 
fills  being  included,  if  they  are  on  the 


primary  system  or  the  Interstate  System. 
If  they  are  on  the  secondary  system,  they 
are  not  included.  So  I  guess  what  they 
will  do  is  put  them  onto  the  secondary 
system. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Perhaps  New  Yorkers 
and  New  Jerseyites  will  be  forced  to  go 
to  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  and 
haul  in  rock  to  fill  their  swamps. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Interestingly  enough, 
one  of  the  big  problems  with  respect  to 
junkyards  is  what  to  do  with  the  old 
automobile  hulks.  It  frankly  costs  more, 
almost,  to  compress  them  and  get  rid  of 
them  than  they  are  worth  at  present 
steel  prices.  So  there  is  really  a  serious 
problem  as  to  how  to  get  rid  of  these  auto 
hulks. 

The  other  body  wrote  in  a  provision 
which  should  be  encouraged  here,  to  con- 
duct a  study  in  order  to  find  out  how  to 
do  this,  but  our  committee  did  not  want 
any  part  of  that.  Our  committee  wanted 
no  part  of  finding  how  to  solve  the  long- 
range  problem. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  The  comment  was 
made  that  New  York  City  is  built  on  fill. 
I  would  like  to  clarify  the  Record.  I  can 
say  as  a  former  builder  the  reason  why 
New  York  City  comprises  the  bedrock  of 
our  arts,  culture,  entertainment,  and 
business  enterprise  Is  because  New  York 
City  is  built  on  bedrock.  It  is  almost  pure 
granite. 

There  may  be  some  very  lovely  and 
esthetically  satisfying  swamps  out  in 
New  Jersey  but,  not  representing  that 
great  and  glorious  State,  I  cannot  testify 
to  that.  However,  I  can  testify  that  New 
York  is  the  bedrock  of  the  national  char- 
acter and  national  genius  because  it  is 
built  on  bedrock. 

Mr,  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  understand  the  site  of  the 
United  Nations  was  a  place  that  was 
filled  in  by  the  use  of  sanitary  fill.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  other  places  in 
the  swamps  where  that  is  being  done. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  The  United  Nations 
site  was  to  some  extent  btdlt  out  into 
the  East  River  on  fill  but  Manhattan  it- 
self is  one  great  large  hunk  of  granite. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  not  suggest 
it  was  not.  The  gentleman  did  not  at- 
tribute that  to  me,  I  am  sure.  I  think 
the  United  Nations  site  is  a  good  example 
of  what  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  talk- 
ing about,  and  unquestionably  it  would 
be  included  in  this  legislation. 

I  was  just  making  the  point  relating 
to  the  conflicting  dates  of  September  1, 
1965,  and  July  1,  1970.  Just  listen  to 
this.  This  is  what  can  happen  if  the  bill 
is  drafted,  and  that  is  why  it  needs  clari- 
fication. Signs  which  were  in  existence 
along  the  Interstate  System  and  the  pri- 
mary system  on  September  1,  1965.  shall 
not  be  required  to  be  removed  until  July 
1.  1970.  That  is  what  the  language  says. 
The  mandatory  language  in  this  provi- 
sion raises  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
States  can  require  the  removal  of  signs 
under  existing  State  and  local  law  and  in 
accordance  with  existing  agreements 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.    This 
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question  exists  even  though  another  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  permits  the  Ctates  io 
establish  standards  imposing  stricter 
limitations  on  advertising  th^n  those  im- 
posed under  the  b.il.  Other  lawfully 
erected  signs  shall  not  be  requ;red  to  be 
removed  until  the  end  of  the  5th  year 
after  s:ich  siyns  become  nonconforming. 
Since  enactment  of  the  bUl  will  not  in 
itself  make  any  sign  unlaA^iil.  it  would 
appear  that  a  sign  lawfully  erected 
along  the  interstate  system  or  the  pri- 
mary system  after  September  1,  1965, 
prior  to  its  erection  being  made  unlaw- 
ful, would  not  have  to  be  removed  for  at 
least  5  years  after  its  erection  or  possi- 
bly not  until  5  years  after  a  State  or 
local  law  making  such  sign  unlawful. 
This  would  thus  give  a  premium  in  the 
form  of  a  longer  life  to  signs  erected 
after  September  1.  1965.  This  shows 
some  of  the  inconsistent  provisions  that 
are  written  into  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  comment  on 
one  or  two  other  things. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Has  the  gen- 
tleman made  any  observations  or  com- 
ments concerning  section  136(g)  which 
relates  to  junkyards  and  auto  graveyards 
and  scrap  metal  processing  facilities? 
Unfortunately  I  missed  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  the  gentleman's  comment,  so  1 
am  not  sure  whether  he  did  or  did  not 
refer  to  this  particular  section  and  what 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  it  is  and 
whether  there  are  any  exceptions  or 
meanings  that  are  not  clear  and  un- 
equivocal in  the  language. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  has 
raised  a  very  important  point  that  I 
Intended  to  get  to  as  one  of  my  re- 
maining points  as  to  what  is  being  con- 
trolled. The  language  is  nearly  the  same 
for  the  junkyards— except  as  to  the  dis- 
tance—as the  billboards.  The  junkyard 
and  billboard  provisions  carry  nearly  the 
same  language.  But  it  is  1.000  feet  for 
the  junkyard  and  660  feet  for  the  bill- 
boards. The  reason  for  that  I  do  not 
know.  But  that  is  the  way  it  is  drafted. 
Six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  is  the 
present  limitation  on  billboards.  Why  it 
is  1.000  feet  for  jimkyards  I  do  not  know. 
Also,  for  junkyards  there  is  no  control 
In  areas  zoned  industrial  under  the  sec- 
tion the  gentleman  mentioned,  which  is 
section  136(g). 

As  to  the  control  of  billboards — and 
this  is  one  of  the  most  questionable  as- 
pects of  the  legislation  and  it  comes  un- 
der section  101(d)— in  that  instance,  in 
areas  zoned  commercial  and  industrial 
billboards  are  to  be  controlled  under 
standards  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary.  So 
you  have  an  anomalous  situation  that 
junkyards  are  not  controlled  in  areas 
zoned  industrial  but  billboards  are.  That 
does  not  make  much  sense.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  it  was  proposed  to  the  Con- 
gress initially  by  the  administration  and 
up  until  September  17  when  the  new  bill 
came  from  the  White  House,  nobody  had 
ever  suggested,  no  one  had  suggested,  the 
administration  had  not  suggested  that 
the  Federal  Government  get  into  the 
business  of  setting  standards  for  bill- 


boards in  areas  zoned  commerical  and 
industrial.  That  got  into  the  bill  only 
when  the  administration  asked  for  it, 
after  no  hearings:  there  were  not  any 
hearintis  held  on  this.  I  think  that  is 
one  of  the  most  reprchensive  provisions, 
having  the  Federal  Government  go  into 
areas  that  are  zoned  by  your  local  mu- 
nicipalities and  set  .standards  relatini  to 
size  and  lighting,  and  so  forth,  for  signs 
in  those  areas. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  ask  this  specific  question? 
Scrap  metal  processors  by  definition  here 
are  different  from  junkyards  and  auto 
graveyards? 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Are  they  sub- 
ject to  the  removal  provision  and  are 
they,  themselves,  constituted  industrial 
operations  whether  or  not  zoned? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  junkyard  includes 
the  junk  processor.  Your  metal  proces- 
sor is  included.  They  would  be  as  re- 
stricted as  junkyards  that  accumulate 
the  junk.  They  would  be  equally  cov- 
ered. They  would  be  subject  to  being  re- 
moved or  fenced  within  1,000  feet  of  the 
right-of-way  except  in  areas  zoned  in- 
dustrial. They  will  not  be  controlled  in 
any  way  in  those  areas  on  interstate  and 
primary  systems.  But  they  can  go  any- 
where they  want  on  the  Federal-aid  sys- 
tem, in  either  rural  or  urban  areas, 
which,  incidentally,  total  some  626,000 
miles.  On  that  highway  system  there 
will  be  no  restriction. 

The  only  restrictions  are  on  the  226.- 
000  miles  of  the  Federal-aid  primary  sys- 
tem and  41,000  miles  of  the  interstate 
system. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  I  might  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  that  the  scrap 
metal  people  support  this  legislation.  I 
received  a  wire  this  morning,  and  I 
should  like  to  read  it.    It  says: 

We  support  major  details  of  title  U  S.  2084 
affecting  the  scrap  metal  processing  Industry, 
and  will  be  happy  to  work  with  the  admin- 
istration in  the  Implementation  of  this  Im- 
portant measure  for  the  beautlflcatlon  of 
the  Nation's  highways. 

iNsTmrnE  or  Scrap  Iron  &  Steel. 
Harrt  Marlet.  President. 
William  Story. 

Executive  Vice  President. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  further  that 
the  act  itself  does  separate  scrap  metal 
processors  from  junkyards.  These  are 
two  separate  acts. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Two  separate  sec- 
tions. They  are  subject  to  the  same 
control. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  think  that  is  what 
the  gentleman  asked.  They  are  subject 
to  the  same  control. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  right, 
but  they  are  separate. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  can  understand  why 
the  junkyard  owners  are  not  upset.  They 
got  what  they  wanted.    They  got  indus- 


trial areas,  in  which  the  junkyards  exist 
to  a  large  extent,  excluded  from  the  bill. 
That  v.as  the  deal.  That  is  why  your 
junkyard  owners  are  not  going  to  strong- 
ly object  to  this.  They  were  excluded. 
The  same  proposal  was  made  by  the 
administration  itself  relating  to  bill- 
boards:  do  not  include  area  zoned  in- 
dustrial and  commercial.  But  they  went 
back  on  that  proposal.  They  went  back 
on  their  proposal.  I  ask  you  why?  All 
of  the  junkyards  and  all  of  the  ugly 
markings  of  the  earth  that  you  can  have 
in  existence  in  areas  zoned  industrial 
and  commercial,  except  uncontrolled 
billboards.  You  can  have  junkyards  all 
over  the  place  and  broken  bottleo  and 
everything  else,  but  no  uncontrolled  bill- 
boards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  deal  was  made  con- 
cerning junkyards,  and  it  was  kept.  The 
administration  opposed  a  bill  concerning 
the  same  restriction  relating  to  bill- 
boards. That  was  withdrawn.  Do  not 
ask  me  why.  I  am  not  in  the  position 
of  having  close  liaison  with  the  ones  who 
made  the  decision  on  this.  But  it  does 
not  make  sense  to  me.  If  you  are  going 
to  control  them,  you  should  control  them 
all.  If  you  are  going  to  decontrol  them, 
you  ought  to  decontrol  them  all.  What 
sense  does  it  make  not  to  have  billboards 
but  to  have  junkyards? 

But,  the  crying  shame  is  that  this  is 
the  beginning  of  the  Federal  Government 
getting  its  finger  into  one  of  the  most 
critical  areas  of  local  government,  local 
zoning  and  planning.  Heretofore  they 
have  properly  kept  out  of  that.  That 
authority  has  been  In  the  States.  We 
have  not  tried  to  set  Federal  standards 
in  the  local  communities  and  States,  but 
we  are  undertaking  to  do  it  here. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  I  remember  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  asking  about 
the  mileage  that  would  be  affected  by 
this  legislation.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
gentleman  In  the  well  that  the  41,000- 
mile  figure  Is  correct.  He  also  quoted  a 
figure  of  226,000  miles  on  the  primary 
highways  and  a  figure  of  625.000  miles  on 
the  Federal-aid  system. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  whether  or  not  he  will  agree  with 
the  fact  that,  broken  down  In  percent- 
ages, that  amounts  to  about  46  percent 
of  the  American  highway  system,  less 
than  the  majority  of  roads  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  like  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  to  explain  why  you 
control  advertising  and  junkyards  on 
some  highway  systems  and  not  on  others. 
That  is  the  point  I  was  making. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  question  I  want  to  have 
clearly  fixed  In  the  minds  of  the  Mem- 
bers is  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
roads  in  the  United  States  would  be 
unaffected  by  this  legislation.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  agree  with  that? 
Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  the  point  I 
just  made.  For  two-thirds  of  the  roads 
you  are  going  to  have  junkyards  and 
billboards,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  roads 
you  are  going  to  control  Junkyards  and 
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billboards  and  take  $40  million  each  year 
from  the  general  fimds  of  the  taxpayers 
to  do  it,  and  you  are  going  to  force  the 
States  to  expend  25  percent  of  their  con- 
struction money  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  And,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  two-thirds  of 
the  roads  in  the  Nation  may  be  xm- 
affected  by  this  legislation,  would  the 
gentleman  agree? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  really  glad  the 
gentleman  reiterated  his  statements,  be- 
cause I  wish  the  garden  clubs  of  America 
and  the  other  proponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  acknowledge  that  this  bill 
would  not  do  the  job.  Two-thirds  of  the 
highways  are  not  even  covered.  Your 
bClboards  are  going  to  move  off  the  In- 
terstate and  primary  systems  to  your 
secondary  system.  You  will  have  more 
billboards,  on  a  more  saturated  basis,  to 
every  highway  closely  approaching  the 
primary  and  Interstate  System  than  you 
can  imagine. 

Look  at  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the 
State  of  Florida.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man brought  up  the  question.  Look  at 
the  anomalous  situation  in  Florida. 
Highway  U.S.  301  is  one  of  the  main 
highways  in  the  State  of  Florida.  This, 
bill  is  what  they  say  is  going  to  clear  up 
billboards  on  the  highways.  Here  is 
what  will  actually  happen  in  the  State 
of  Florida.  This  map  shows  U.S.  301. 
It  is  part  primary  and  part  secondary. 
It  has  a  link  of  primary  road  from  the 
Georgia  line  to  the  town  of  Waldo,  about 
45  miles.  Then  it  has  a  link  of  secondary 
that  goes  from  the  town  of  Waldo  to 
Ocala,  about  30  miles,  and  then  it  has 
a  link  that  goes  on  from  there  to  Silver 
Springs.  Boy,  do  you  not  think  there 
are  going  to  be  signs  for  the  full  30  miles, 
because  they  are  going  to  be  there.  They 
are  not  going  to  have  them  the  first  45 
miles.  They  say  that  is  going  to  be 
cleaning  up  of  the  ugly  billboards  on  the 
highway.  Why,  it  is  a  joke.  Forty-five 
miles  will  be  miles  which  will  have  no 
billboards,  30  miles  will  have  billboards 
of  all  kinds,  20  miles  with  no  billboards, 
and  15  miles  with  billboards  and  junk- 
yards all  on  the  same  highway.  Do  you 
call  that  cleaning  up  the  highways  of 
America? 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  kid  the 
American  people  into  thinking  this  is 
going  to  beautify  all  the  highways  in  this 
country,  because  it  is  not  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  The  gentleman  made 
reference  to  the  fact  in  1958  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  Ijody  he  supported  the  original 
bill.  Is  the  gentleman  aware  of  the 
fact  the  original  bill  in  1958  declared  it 
to  be  a  national  policy  to  rid  the  high- 
ways of  biUboards  and  that  is  called  for  in 
today's  legislation? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  agree  with  that  pol- 
icy, except  that  legislation  related  sole- 
ly to  the  interstate  system,  solely  to 
rights-of-way  acquired  after  July  1, 
1956,  and  solely  to  a  bonus,  not  a  penalty 
of  10  or  20  percent,  and  would  not  have 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  high- 
way  program    by    withholding    money. 


Yes,  I  am  for  doing  the  job  and  doing  it 
right  and  our  amendments  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  1958  act.  They  are  go- 
ing to  be  consistent  with  the  1958  act. 
I  can  understand  why  we  may  have  some 
trouble  having  the  White  House  support 
it  because  they  did  not  support  it  in 
1958.  Here  is  the  record.  They  would 
not  accept  it  at  that  time.  There  are 
some  of  us  who  have  been  for  this  for  a 
long  time.  There  are  others  who  are 
coming  along  at  a  very  late  date. 

Let  me  make  one  more  point  to  show 
how  inconsistent  this  legislation  is.  As 
we  tried  to  do  something  about  this  in 
committee  in  getting  a  bill  through,  we 
have  tried  to  write  a  good  bill  to  beautify 
the  highways,  to  do  the  job,  but  not 
penalize  the  States  and  innocent 
businesses. 

I  challenge  anybody  on  the  other  side 
to  contradict  the  following  statements; 
if  anyone  wants  to  challenge  them  now 
is  the  time  to  do  it:  In  this  bill  as 
drafted,  the  States  can  get  100-percent 
Federal-aid  money  under  title  m  to 
beautify  their  highways  beyond  the 
right-of-way,  not  on  the  highway,  but 
beyond  the  right-of-way.  You  can  buy 
up  a  hillside,  you  can  plant  trees,  you  can 
buy  that,  you  can  buy  all  the  right-of- 
way  you  want,  you  can  buy  the  hillside, 
you  can  beautify  it  with  100-percent 
Federal  money  to  the  tune  of  $120  mil- 
lion a  year  out  of  the  general  fund.  But 
if  you  want  to  plant  flowers  and  trees 
within  the  highway,  if  you  want  to  beau- 
tify the  median  strips,  if  you  want  to 
beautify  the  scars  that  appear  on  the 
sides  of  the  hill  that  has  been  cut  into 
and  plant  these,  the  States  have  to  come 
up  with  50  percent  of  that  money  on  the 
Federal-aid  primary  system.  Does  that 
make  any  sense  to  anyone  seated  in  this 
Chamber  at  this  time?  If  you  are  going 
to  beautify  the  highway  itself  the  States 
have  to  come  up  on  the  primary  system 
with  50  percent,  but  if  you  are  going  to 
buy  property  off  the  right-of-way  and 
beautify  it  and  plant  trees,  you  can  get 
100-percent  Federal  money.  You  can 
end  up  with  the  State  not  having  enough 
money  to  beautify  along  these  slopes  that 
have  been  stripped  down,  but  beyond 
that  you  can  plant  trees  and  other 
things.  There  you  can  make  it  beautiful 
with  100-percent  Federal  money. 

What  you  are  going  to  do  I  will  say  is, 
you  are  going  to  permit  these  rest  sta- 
tions that  are  being  built  on  or  adjacent 
to  the  highway  to  be  financed  in  two 
different  ways.  If  States  want  them  on 
the  right-of-way  they  must  pay  50-per- 
cent state  money  on  primary  highways 
and  10  percent  on  interstate  highways. 
If  States  condemn  land  outside  of  the 
right-of-way  and  put  up  those  rest  sta- 
tions out  there  you  can  get  100-percent 
Federal  money  to  do  so.  We  tried  to  do 
something  about  this  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  offered  an  amendment 
that  would  have  done  something  about  it, 
making  it  100  percent  in  either  case.  But 
the  administration  did  not  want  that. 
They  wanted  to  separate  the  off  the 
right-of-way  beautification  from  on  the 
right-of-way  beautification. 

That  shows  you  what  is  wrong  with 
this  legislation  and  why  it  was  not  care- 
fully enough  thought  out  and  why  we 


are  going  to  propose  what  we  think  are 
some  sound  amendments. 

Do  you  know  what  else  this  bill  will  do? 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  high- 
way legislation,  it  is  going  to  let  the  Sec- 
retary provide  facilities  for  information 
along  the  highways — not  the  States — 
the  Secretary  shall  "after  consultation 
with  the  States  provide  Information  cen- 
ters where  certain  advertising  will  be 
permitted" — and  who  is  going  to  decide 
who  can  advertise?  The  Secretary.  And 
where?  The  Secretary.  So  if  you  have 
a  little  political  pull  and  you  can  get 
your  gasoline  station  listed,  then  you  will 
be  in  these  advertising  areas  that  are 
provided  "by  the  Secretary."  But  not 
otherwise.  Does  that  make  sense?  No, 
it  does  not. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  has  been 
making  a  very  fine  presentation  in  dis- 
cussing the  revenue  aspects.  He  has  re- 
ferred to  general  funds.  I  am  concerned 
about  what  moneys,  if  any,  in  this  pro- 
gram will  come  out  of  the  highway  trust 
fund.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  on 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  have 
to  be  concerned  about  that  and  in  listen- 
ing to  the  gentleman  I  was  not  quite  sure 
in  his  reference  to  the  general  fund 
whether  he  was  referring  to  a  trust  fund. 
Would  you  explain  briefly  where  the  trust 
fimd  moneys  might  be  affected  by  this? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, this  all  comes  out  of  the  general 
fund. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  trust  fund,  do  you 
mean? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  general  fund,  the 
taxpayers*  general  fund  of  the  Treasury, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  what  I  wanted 
to  know. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  No  money  comes  out 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  This  adminis- 
tration proposed  that  $100  million  of  the 
funds  authorized  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  for  construction  of  the  600,- 
000-mile  secondary  system  be  diverted 
for  these  beautification  purposes.  They 
got  in  trouble  with  It  and  abandoned  it. 

What  burned  me  up  was  they  did  not 
have  the  intestinal  fortitude,  until  after 
we  had  already  considered  this  legisla- 
tion, to  propose  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  tMr.  Mills], 
chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  providing  for  certain  funds  to  be 
set  aside  as  a  highway  beautification 
trust  fund.  That  did  not  come  up  until 
after  we  had  already  acted  on  this  bill, 
and  there  was  no  choice  but  financing  it 
out  of  the  general  fund — $325  y2  million. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  there  is 
going  to  be  further  deficit  spending. 
The  other  thing  I  do  not  understand  is 
why  we  are  going  to  be  3  years  be- 
hind in  finishing  the  Interstate  System. 
Completion  of  that  system  Is  supposed  to 
save  8,000  lives  a  year  and  supposed  to 
save  $11  billion  a  year  when  finished. 
That  is  why  we  are  spending  $35  to  $45 
billion  on  it.  But  that  will  not  be  com- 
pleted now  imtU  1975  Instead  of  1972  be- 
cause the  administration  refused  to  pro- 
vide any  additional  revenues  that  could 
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get  the  job  done  on  time,  but  we  are  go- 
ing to  dip  into  the  general  fund — but  not 
for  construction  and  safety — but  for 
beautification. 

Mr.  CLRTIS.  I  simply  would  say,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  the  highway  trust 
fund  is  in  some  difliculty  ri^ht  now  and 
tiie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
going  to  have  to  meet  early  next  year  to 
figure  out  just  where  we  are  going  to  get 
additional  money  or  where  we  are  going 
to  have  to  stretch  it  out  further.  So  this 
must  be  kept  in  context  with  the  expla- 
nations that  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
is  making,  and  I  thank  him  very  much. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I,  too.  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  on  the  excellent  state- 
ment he  has  made  in  respect  to  this  bill. 
The  gentleman  has  done  his  usual  fine 
job  in  explaining  legislation. 

Th?  gentleman  a  moment  or  two  ago 
mentioned  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary, as  I  understand  it.  to  permit  cer- 
tain advertising  in  certain  places.  Let 
us  t.ake  the  pre.^ent  SecretaiT-  He  may 
be  there  4  years  from  now  or  3  years 
from  now  or  he  may  be  gone.  What 
about  the  situation  if  the  next  Secretary 
comes  along  and  chanees  this  formula, 
since  it  is  discretionary  with  the  Secre- 
tiii-y?  Wlio  then  h?3  the  vested  inter- 
est in  the  beautification  program,  or 
whatever  it  is?  Who  then  determines 
the  vested  interest  of  the  ppr.<;on  who  has 
invested  the  money  in  this  so-cnlled 
beiutification  cr  advertising  or  whatever 
it  is? 

Mr.  CRAMFR.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  is  nothing  v.hich 
would  prevent  a  State  or  the  Secretary 
frnm  coming  up  v.-^th  rr'^po.'^cd  new 
.«;tandards  at  nny  tim.e.  The  only  re- 
quirement in  the  legislation  is  that  he 
.«;hall  do  so  after  consultation  and  Iiear- 
higs  with  the  States.  The  rnswer  will 
he  th.it  the  State  can  then  bring  a  suit 
if  tho  standards  are  unrca.'^on.Tiy.o,  or  if 
the  money  is  going  to  be  withheld. 

Can  y.-m  see  the  States  suing  the  Fed- 
eral Government  v/hon  they  must  rely 
on  the  Secrctai-y's  decisions  relpting  to 
90  percent  of  the  money  and  contestants 
relating  to  10  percent? 

Mr.  GROG'S.  What  about  the  indi- 
viduals wlio  mav  be  interested  in  this 
sort  oi  procedure? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  C':>r- 
rect.  Thf^y  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
set  of  standards  that  the  Secretary  would 
decide  to  set. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  the  gentle- 
man meaas.  in  part,  when  he  says  that 
the  bill  is  a  "lawyer's  bonanza." 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  is  as  it  relates  to 
condemnation  suits  that  would  be  filed. 
I  wish  to  make  sure  that  what  signs 
would  be  permitted  is  understood.  On 
page  16  of  the  bill,  paragraph  (f>,  the 
following  language  appears: 

The  Secretary  shall,  in  consultation  with 
the  SUtes — 

Not  that  the  States  shall  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary;  the  language 
is  that — 


The  Secretary  shall,  in  consultation  with 
the  States,  provide  within  the  rights-of- 
way — 

And  this  is  within  the  right-of-way — 

for  areas  at  appropriate  distances  from  inter- 
changes on  the  Interstate  System,  on  which 
signs,  displays,  and  devices  giving  specific 
information  in  the  Interest  of  the  traveling 
public,  may  be  erected  and  maintained. 
Such  signs  shall  conform  to  national  stand- 
ards to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

First,  this  is  the  first  time  that  we 
would  be  letting  any  advertising  signs  on 
the  right-of-way  of  primary  highways; 
second,  it  will  be  the  first  time  that  we 
shall  be  permitting  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide these  information  centers — not  the 
States;  third,  this  will  be  the  first  time 
that  those  signs  will  be  put  up  at  Federal 
expense.  I  hope  the  gentleman  under- 
stands that  the  signs  would  not  be  erected 
at  the  expense  of  the  entrepreneur  or 
the  businessman  but  would  be  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense.  This  is  on  the  right- 
of-way.  This  has  never  been  done  before 
in  this  fashion  and  the  Secretary  could 
decide  whose  business  shall  be  advertised 
and  whose  business  shall  not.  Is  that 
fair?    I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  comment  on  a  point,  and  then 
nsk  a  question  to  empha.size  the  point. 
I  believe  the  gentleman  stated  that  the 
loeislation  covers  only  the  so-called  in- 
terstate and  primary  Federal  aid  system, 
and  does  not  cover  the  secondary  system. 

Mr.  CRAr.IER.  That  is  conect,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  penalty. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.     I  understand. 

Mr.  CRA:mER.  There  would  be  p.  20- 
?:!ei-ccnt  penalty  on  all  highways,  even  if 
there  were  no  duty  to  control  the  sccond- 
aiT  urban  extcnsiors.  Twenty  percent 
of  thrt  money  v,-ov.ld  also  be  withheld. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND,  V/ill  the  gentle- 
man vield  furthe"? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hamoshire. 

M'-.  CLEVELAND.  With  the  po.^'^i'o'e 
exception  of  this  new  Appalachian  road- 
wa.v  which  is  being  built. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  doubt  that  it  is  ex- 
cepted. In  my  opinion,  it  is  not,  as  it 
relates  to  existing  primniw  mileace.    , 

Mr.  CLK'/FLAND.  The  point  I  v.Ish 
to  make,  or  ri-'mike,  since  the  gentleman 
h'-s  already  made  it,  is  as  follows:  First, 
the  .so-called  secondary  Federal  sy.?tem 
far  exceeds  in  length  the  combined  p-i- 
mar-'  rnd  Interstate  System;  is  that 
correct? 

Ml-.  CR.*MFR.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLE^/ELAND.  I  think  the  point 
which  the  gentleman  has  made  is  impor- 
tant. This  bill  is  in  a  .sense  kidding  the 
people.  The  people  think  that  the  bill 
would  do  more  than  it  v,'ould  do.  For 
example,  I  received  a  letter  from  at  least 
one  constituent  urging  me  to  support  the 
bill.  The  letter  cited  a  particularly 
beautiful  stretch  of  road  in  the  beautiful 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire — 
and  all  the  roads  in  New  Hampshire  are 
particularly  beautiful  at  this  time  of  the 
year  with  the  fall  colors  at  their  best,  as 
all  Members  know.    That  particular  road 


is  a  secondary  road  and  would  not  be 
helped  by  this  proposed  legislation,  it 
would  not  be  covered  by  this  legislation 
in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner.  But  that 
constituent  or  citizen  in  New  Hampshire 
did  not  realize  that.  I  would  like  to 
know,  and  would  be  very  interested  to 
know,  how  many  of  my  colleagues  could 
take  out  a  road  map  of  their  State  and 
point  out  on  the  map  which  roads  are 
primary  roads  and  which  are  secondary 
roads.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  could 
not  pass  such  a  test  until  this  last  week- 
end, when  I  obtained  such  a  map  of  New 
Hampshire.  I  was  quite  surprised,  be- 
cause some  of  the  most  famous  roads  of 
New  Hampshire  are  secondary  roads. 
For  example,  Route  10,  which  is  known 
as  the  College  Highway  because  it  goes 
from  Dartmouth  College  at  Hanover 
down  through  Massachusetts  to  Smith 
College  and  thence  to  New  Haven,  That 
highway  in  parts  of  New  Hampshire 
would  not  be  covered  by  this  legislation. 
That  came  as  a  surprise  to  me.  I  am 
sure  that  it  might  come  as  a  surprise  to 
some  of  the  distinguished  Members  who 
have  been  associated  with  Dartmouth, 

Mr,  CRAMER.  Is  the  gentleman  then 
saying  that  the  highway  entering  the 
great  Dartmouth  College  could  have  these 
ugly  signs  on  it.  and  that  there  would  be 
no  control  of  a  bunch  of  junkyards 
around  such  a  highway?  That  would  not 
be  controlled  by  this  legislation? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  The  gentleman 
may  have  misco'istrued  my  remarks.  I 
want  him  to  know  that  New  Hampshire 
is  the  pacemaker  in  this  whole  matter 
of  highway  beautification. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  the  State  were  not 
a  p.icemaker,  that  would  be  the  case,  as 
is  true  with  respect  to  tlie  University  of 
Florida,  as  an  example. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th^"  gentleman 
from  Florida  h.^s  con.ramed  1  hour. 

(By  unanimous  c^n.sent,  Mr.  Ck.u:^?, 
was  allowed  to  proceed.) 

yL\  CEDERoERa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
v.ill  the  gcnt'ieman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
m-.m  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDEFBERG.  Let  us  assume 
th".t  along  the  interstate  or  primary  sys- 
tem a  man  has  a  farm,  which  abuts  right 
up  to  the  light-or-way,  and  that  the 
barn  on  this  farm  comes  close  to  the 
right-of-way,  and  that  on  this  bai-n  is  a 
I'.-ge  advei-c'fing  f.liui,  pai:Ued  on  the 
.side  of  the  barn,  pcihaps  asking  pecile 
to  chew  Mail  Pouc'n  Tobacco.  I  have 
.'-x'en  .sncp-  .signo. 

How  would  this  be  affected?  Could 
th.e  I'arm'^r  'oe  paid  for  Ui^.ring  dcwn  the 
barn  or  for  moving  the  barn?  What 
would  be  the  situation?  T'nc  tarn  prob- 
ablv  Vv-'S  there  many  years  before  the 
highwav. 

Mr,  CRAMER.  That  v.ill  be  up  to  the 
court  to  decide,  as  to  what  "removal  of 
the  sign"  v.-ould  consist  of,  find  there- 
fore what  the  farmer  v.-ould  be  entitled 
to  by  way  of  payment  for  the  condemna- 
tion or  the  taking.  He  v.-ould  be  entitled 
to  some  payment. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  sign 
v.-ould  have  to  go  unless  the  farmer  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  business  of  selling 
Coca-Cola  on  the  highway  system. 
Then  he  could  advertise  Coca-Cola. 
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Mr.  CEDERBERG.  If  he  were  ad- 
vertising, let  us  say.  Mail  Pouch  Tobacco, 
would  that  change  it?  Let  us  say  he 
bought  a  little  Mail  Pouch  Tobacco  and 
had  it  for  sale,  along  with  apples  and 
so  forth.    Then  could  he  keep  the  sign? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  sign  would  have 
to  go. 

Mr.^ CEDERBERG.  It  would  have  to 
go? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  same  thing  would 
be  true  with  respect  to  the  farmer  in  the 
milk  business,  who  lets  a  fellow  distribute 
milk  and  advertise  on  his  barn  in  order 
to  sell  moi-e  milk  products.  That  sign 
w3uld  have  to  go.  since  he  would  be  in 
the  business  of  producing,  not  selling. 

In  my  opinion  that  sign  would  have  to 
go.  The  farmer's  advertising  on  the 
barn  would  have  to  go.  The  court  would 
have  to  decide  the  reimbursement  to 
which  he  would  be  entitled, 

Mr.  KARTH,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KARTH,  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  gentleman  to  say  previously 
that  the  junkyards  forced  to  move  as  a 
result  of  this  bill  could  move  at  no  cost 
to  themselves? 

Mr.  CRAMER,  That  is  correct.  Un- 
der the  House  version  it  would  be  no  cost 
to  them.  Under  the  Senate  version  the 
first  $1,500  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
junk  owner,  but  the  House  did  not  put 
in  such  a  provision.  Therefore,  it  would 
be  totally  at  the  taxpayers'  expense,  75 
percent  Federal  and  25  percent  State. 

However,  they  could  fence  the  junk- 
yard so  that  it  would  not  be  viev/able 
from  the  highway.  As  I  said  before,  if 
they  did  it  beyond  660  feet  they  could 
fence  it  with  billboards  and  get  75  per- 
cent Federal  money. 

Mr,  KARTH.  I  quite  understand,  then, 
why  they  ought  not  Ix;  here  opposing  this 
piece  of  legit;lation. 

That  causes  me  to  pose  another  ques- 
tion. V/hat  about  the  many  thousands 
of  other  small  business  people?  I  am 
thinking  primarily  of  these  v.  ho  are  now 
located  on  the  secondary  road  .system 
v.-ho  depend  primarily  upon  the  prim.ary 
road  sy.stem  for  advertising,  to  continue 
in  business  and  to  make  a  livelihood. 
Many  of  these  people  who  are  in  the  res- 
taurant i.u.-iiness,  in  the  motel  bu.siness. 
and  in  the  resort  business  tell  me  that 
they  will  be  forced  out  of  business.  Is 
there  any  money  in  this  bill  to  take  care 
of  their  problem?  For  example,  is  there 
money  to  pay  them  for  relocating,  in  the 
event  they  are  forced  to  relocate? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  There  is  no  racr.ev 
whatsoever,  except  for  the  O'vnejs  of  bill- 
bnrrds.  junkyards,  and  the  land  on  v.hich 
t;"!?y  are  located. 

Mr.  KARTH.  What  about  the  cost  of 
removal  of  signs  along  the  primary  sys- 
tcni?  I  underctand  that  is  to  be  75  to  25, 
and  that  if  the  States  do  not  pay  the  25 
percent  they  v.'ill  be  subject  to  a  loss  of 
money. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  A  20 -percent  cut  off 
of  their  allocation. 

Mr.  KARTH.  What  if  they  cannot  af- 
ford the  25  percent?  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man what  would  happen? 


Mr.  CRAMER.  I  touched  that  subject 
a  little  earlier,  briefly.  The  States  will 
have  to  come  up  with  money,  with  25 
percent  of  the  cost  of  controlling  bill- 
boards, or  the  States  will  lose  20  percent 
of  their  allocation  for  billboards  and 
junkyards. 

Mr.  KARTH.  That  would  stop  the 
road  system,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  could  amount  to 
as  much  as  $800  million  a  year,  nation- 
wide, since  it  is  20  percent  of  a  total  $4 
billion  allocation  for  interstate  and  pri- 
mary systems. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Is  there  any  money  in 
this  bill  for  a  leasehold,  to  pay  the  cost  of 
commercial  use  as  a  result  of  a  sign  lo- 
cated along  the  many  miles  of  the  pri- 
mary system,  to  those  people  who  own 
the  property? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  believe  that  is  one  of 
the  inconsistencies  in  the  bill.  It  is  said 
that  if  a  sign  is  up,  actually  erected,  the 
man  is  entitled  to  reimbursement 
through  the  courts,  under  condemnation 
procedures,  plus  legal  fees. 

However,  if  you  have  a  lease  but  no 
sign  up,  but  you  have  signed  the  lease 
with  the  sign  company,  you  get  no  re- 
imbursement whatsoever.  I  will  chal- 
lenge anybody  to  dispute  that.  That  is 
what  the  bill  says. 

Then,  one  other  point  I  want  to  make 
is  this:  There  is  no  reimbursement  for 
anybody  who  loses  his  right  to  put  up 
such  a  sign  at  a  future  date.  There  is  no 
reimbursement  whatsoever,  even  though 
it  is  admitted  that  they  loss  that  right. 
That  is  what  causes  your  problem  in 
many  States,  The  answers  that  the  ma- 
jority got  to  the  wires  they  sent  to  the 
18  States  in  which  they  inquired  of  them 
as  to  their  comments.  State  after  State 
after  State  replied  that  if  we  are  ex- 
pected to  condemn  this  property  without 
reimbursement  we  will  have  to  amend 
our  constitution.  State  after  State  said 
that,  and  they  could  not  do  it  by  Janu- 
ary 1, 1568.  That  is  the  point  I  am  mak- 
ing here. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  Mr.  Chan-man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield,  inasmuch  as  he 
made  an  assertion  v;ith  recpect  to  lease- 
holds? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  speaking  of  leaseholds  on 
which  there  is  not  a  sign  erected. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Precisely.  And  then 
he  challenged  anyone  to  question  the  va- 
lidity of  his  statement. 

Mr.  CRA2tIER.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  it  is  necessary 
that  I  point  out  the  language  in  t'ne  bill 
itself.  On  page  17,  -.vhere  v.e  prescribe 
those  areas  in  which  compensation  will 
be  paid. 

Mr.  CRAMER.    Lines  11,  12.  and  13. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Subsection  (A)  which 
is  delining  those  things  for  which  com- 
pensation will  be  paid.  It  stipulates  as 
follows : 

(A)  The  takir-g  from  the  owner  of  such 
Fign.  display,  or  device  of  all  right,  t'tle. 
leasehold,  and  intere.=;t  In  such  sign,  d'sp'^y. 
or  dev'ce:  and 

(B)  The  takir,^  ircm  the  owner  of  the  real 
property  on  which  the  sign,  display,  or  de- 
vice is  located,  of  the  right  to  erect  and 
maintain  such  signs,  displays,  and  devices 
thereon. 


Therefore,  it  is  my  clear  understand- 
ing that  if  a  lease  is  in  existence  where- 
by the  property  holder  has  contracted 
with  an  outdoor  advertising  firm  for  the 
right  and  privilege  to  erect  thereon  a 
sign,  whether  or  not  that  sign  has  been 
erected,  that  property  holder  would  be 
entitled  to  compensation  under  the  law. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  All  right.  Now  I  will 
answer  the  gentleman  by  the  wording  of 
the  bill  itself.  It  is  very  easy  to  answer 
and  very  clear  that  my  position  is  cor- 
rect.   It  says: 

The  taking  from  the  owner  of  the  real 
property  on  which  the  sign,  display,  or  de- 
vice is  located,  of  the  right  to  erect  and 
maintain  such  signs,  displays,  and  devices 
thereon. 

In  paragraph  (A)  it  says: 

The  taking  from  the  owner  of  such  sign, 
display,  or  device  of  all  right,  title,  leasehold, 
and  interest  In  such  sign,  display,  or  device. 

Then  when  ypu  come  to  page  16,  line 
25,  regarding  as  to  what  the  compensa- 
tion shall  be  paid  for,  it  says: 

Just  compensation  shall  be  paid  upon  the 
removal  of  the  following  outdoor  advertis- 
ing signs,  displays,  and  devices — 

"(1)  those  lawfully  in  existence  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection — 

So  you  have  to  have  a  sign  up  and  you 
have  to  have  a  sign  removed  to  be  en- 
titled to  compensation.  There  is  not  any 
question  about  it.  The  gentleman  may 
have  intended  something  else,  but  he  just 
did  not  write  it  that  way. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  do  disagree  with  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  language.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  if  a  person  entered 
into  no  leasehold  agreement  and  if  a  per- 
son simply  had  some  rather  obscure  right 
to  erect  a  billboard  but  had  no  leasehold 
agreement,  he  would  not  have  a  com- 
pensable right  under  the  law. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  wording  is  very 
clear,  e\  en  in  the  section  the  gentleman 
read.    It  says: 

"(A)  The  taking  from  the  ov/ner  of  such 
slgi^  display,  or  device  of  all  right,  title, 
leastshold,  pnd  interest  in  such  sign,  display, 
or  dc.  ice:  and 

"(B)  The  taking  from  the  owner  of  the 
real  property  on  which  the  .=ign,  display,  or 
device  is  located,  of  the  riglit  to  erect  and 
maint-iiu  such  signs,  displays,  and  devices 
tiiercon.- 

Tliat  is  tiie  owner  of  the  real  property 
on  which  the  sign  or  display  is  located. 
When  this  is  further  clarified  by  the  clear 
wording  that  just  compensation  .shall  be 
paid  upon  the  removal  of  ^he  follov/ing 
outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays,  and 
de-/iccs,  there  is  not  any  question  about 
tlie  compensation  if  there  is  a  sign  and 
that  there  is  none  if  there  is  not. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  incorrect  in  stating  that  if  a  leasehold 
were  in  eiTect  wiiicli  is  yielding  revenue  to 
the  property  owner,  that  that  v.ould  be  a 
compensable  right  under  the  bill.  You 
just  pet  into  the  theory  of  it  and  say  a 
man  has  a  right  to  put  up  a  billboard, 
but  he  has  entered  into  no  contractual 
arrangement.  Then,  of  course,  he  has  no 
compensable  right.  But  if  he  has  a  lease- 
hold contract  in  existence  where  a  bill- 
board has  been  erected  then  I  think 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  realize  that  the 
gentleman  differs  with  me,  but  I  am  just 
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reading  what  is  in  the  bill.  I  am  not 
suggesting  an  interpretation  of  it;  I  am 
reading  what  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

MrjpRAMER.     I  yield.     - 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
say  for  the  moment  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  correct  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  what  the  bill  provides.  I  under- 
stand that  the  State  of  Nebraska,  for 
example,  one  of  the  few  States  that  have 
bought  up  these  leaseholds,  found  that  it 
cost  them  $4,000  per  mile.  If  the  land 
value  in  Nebraska  is  the  average  across 
the  Nation  and  we  bought  up  all  of  these 
leaseholds  on  the  225.000  miles  of  high- 
way, in  round  figures  that  would  come 
to  about  $900  million.  Are  there  suffi- 
cient funds  in  this  bill  to  provide  for  that 
kind  of  purchase? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  There  is  a  total  of  $20 
million  for  the  purchase  of  tho.«;e  inter- 
ests, all  interests  relating  to  billboards: 
that  is,  $20  million  a  year  to  2  years,  and 
then  $20  million  a  year  for  2  years  for 
the  junkyards.  Obviously  it  is  not  going 
to  do  the  job.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
bill  itself  so  indicates,  because  on  page 
27  it  says  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  supposed  to  report  to  Congress 
by  January  10.  1967.  how  much  it  is 
going  to  cost.  Nobody  knows  what  it  is 
going  to  cost. 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  think  it  is  well  worth  while  for  the 
House  to  write  legislative  history  on  this 
particular  point. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  correct.  We  tried  to  get  an  amend- 
ment adopted  in  connection  with  those 
States  where  the  States  have  to  recom- 
pense a  property  owner  for  the  inchoate 
right  to  lease,  that  then  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  participate,  and  only  in 
those  instances.  The  farmer  who  has  the 
right  to  lease  gets  nothing.  The  farmer 
who  has  a  sign  up  gets  paid.  That  is 
what  I  call  real  good  constitutional  law 
and  equity  relief  for  property  riehts.  But 
that  is  the  way  the  bill  is  written.  We 
are  going  to  try  to  do  something  about  it 
if  we  get  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  make  the  observation  that 
the  recent  colloquy  between  my  friend 
from  Texas^  [Mr.  Wright]  and  my  friend 
from  Florida  fMr.  Cramer!  points  up 
the  ambiguities  in  this  legislation  and 
the  great  problems  that  it  creates. 

Here  were  two  diametrically  opposed 
interpretations  of  the  language  in  that 
section.  Certainly  this  should  point  out 
vividly  to  the  House  that  this  bill  is  a 
lawyer's  bonanza  and  it  is  going  to  be 
subject  to  a  great  deal  of  judicial  review 
before  it  is  ever  completed.  Would  the 
gentleman  say  that  is  an  accurate  ob- 
ser\'ation  ? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Of  course,  the  cost  of  attorneys 
fees  is  going  to  be  borne  by  the  taxpayer 
of  the  State  or  the  Federal  Government, 
because  that  is  part  of  the  award  In  any 
condemnation  suit.  So  every  person 
who  has  an  interest  can  hire  a  lawyer 
and  'his  fees  will  be  paid.    This  is  the 


lawyers'  retirement  bill  of  1965,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  As  I  understand  it 
the  Interstate  System  was  originally 
based  on  National  defense  factors  and 
the  desirability  of  having  an  Interstate 
System  for  defense  purposes.  The  fol- 
lowing question  comes  to  my  mind  on 
reading  this  bill,  whereby  the  Federal 
Government  would  withhold  funds  from 
our  Defense  Highway  System  in  connec- 
tion with  billboard  or  junkyard  activi- 
ties. Is  not  this  i-unning  directly  con- 
trary to  the  whole  concept  of  the  Defense 
System?  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  by 
withholding  the  funds  we  would  be 
frustrating  the  actual  goal  of  the  De- 
tense  Highway  System? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  has 
made,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
valid  points  in  the  debate  to  date,  that 
we  are  putting  90 -percent  Federal  money 
into  the  Interstate  System — that  is.  the 
Federal  Government  is — for  "defense 
purposes."  They  want  an  Interstate  De- 
fense Highway  System. 

Now  they  are  willing  to  trade  off  de- 
fense 20  percent  for  beautification.  and 
they  are  willing  to  trade  off  safety  20 
percent  for  beautification.  This  is  not 
necessary,  and  if  our  amendments  are 
adopted,  this  will  be  avoided.  The  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonim  is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Ninety-six 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lov>ing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  355] 

Abhitt  Fulton.  Pa.  O'Hara,  111. 

Anderson.  HI.  GUllgiin  Patman 

Ai.drews,  Ha.'.na  Powell 

George  W.  Hnrdy  Resnlcic 

Asplnail  Heb°:t  Rivers.  S.C. 

Boiling  Holfl^ld  Shipley 

Bonner  Holland  Smith,  Calif. 

Brown.  Calif.  ilosnaer  Springer 

Cnllawar  Irwin  Thomas 

Caller  Jacobs  Thompson,  Tex. 

ClawEon,  Del  Ler.non  Thom.son,  Wis. 

Co-able  Lindsay  Toll 

Da'idarlo  Lone.  La  Tuck 

Davis.  Wis.  McCn.rthy  Utt 

Duncan,  Oreg.  MacGreeor  White,  Idaho 

Kvans,  Colo.  Martin.  Ala.  Willis 

Flno  Martin.  Mass.  Wilson.  Bob 

Frelinghuysen  Morgan  Younger 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  assumed 
the  chair.  Mr.  Landrttm,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  S.  2084,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called  when  375  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  consumed  1  hour  and 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  5^eld  the  floor.  At  the  time  of  the 
quorum  call  I  had  planned  to  yield  the 


floor,  because  I  have  taken  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time.  However,  there 
have  been  so  many  questions  that  I  have 
taken  this  time  in  order  to  attempt  to 
answer  them.  At  the  time  of  the  quorum 
call  I  was  yielding  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illmois  I  Mr.  Rumsfeld],  and  I  now  yield 
to  him.. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
I  was  saying  when  the  quorum  call  be- 
gan, the  title  of  this  program  is  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways.  When  this  bill  was  con- 
sidered in  April  1956  in  the  84th  Con- 
gress, there  were  many  speeches  made 
supporting  the  legislation.  One  of  the 
speakers  was  Mr.  Withrow,  who  said  that 
the  capacity  of  the  Interstate  System  to 
evacuate  urban  populations  was  of  the 
utmost  importance.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  F.-vllon]  said  this  is 
a  program  which  will  provide  substantial 
savings  in  human  life  and  property  and 
benefits  to  the  national  security,  and  so 
on.  Mr.  Dempsey  said  this  has  to  do  with 
the  national  defense  and  the  protection 
of  the  people  of  this  counti-y  and  v.ill  re- 
sult in  the  saving  of  literally  millions  of 
lives  in  the  event  of  evacuation  or  na- 
tional disaster. 

Mr.  Jones  said  the  road  act  recognizes 
a  new  principle  in  road  construction  and 
a  new  philosophy  and  recognizes  that 
we  must  have  a  network  of  highways 
that  were  adequate  to  be  implemented 
with  the  continental  defense  program. 

And  so  on  through  the  debate;  each 
speaker  emphasizing  national  defense. 
And  yet  today  we  come  to  the  floor  with 
a  piece  of  legislation  that  proposes  to 
withhold  funds  from  the  national  de- 
fense system.  It  strikes  me  that  either 
this  highway  system  is  justified  on  the 
basis  of  defense,  or  it  is  not.  But  if 
it  is,  how  can  we  take  away  the  funds 
because  a  junkyard  is  too  close  to  the 
road  if,  in  fact,  the  purpose  of  this  high- 
way system  is  to  save  millions  of  lives? 
If  the  highway  system  is  not  justified  on 
the  basis  of  national  defense,  as  its  title 
suggests,  then  why  do  we  not  change  the 
name  back  and  just  call  it  the  Interstate 
Highway  System? 

It  strikes  me  that  we  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  I  hold  no  brief  for  junk- 
yards or  billboards.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  justification  for  this  legislation 
today  nms  directly  contrary  to  the  jus- 
tification for  the  Interstate  Defense 
Highway  System,  and  if  anyone  can  ex- 
plain this  to  me  I  would  certainly  be  de- 
lighted to  have  that  explanation. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's point  is  well  taken.  When  the 
1956  Highway  Act  was  enacted,  it  was  on 
the  basis  of  serving  the  national  defense. 
That  is  why  for  the  first  time  there  was 
an  agreement  that  we  authorize  up  to 
90-percent  Federal  money  for  highway 
construction  on  the  Interstate  System. 

Now  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  20  per- 
cent of  that  defense -related  program  for 
highway  beautification.  That  is  why  I 
hope  the  minority  amendments  that  we 
are  going  to  offer  will  be  given  serious 
consideration.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways  crippled  in  the  name 
of  beautification  or  anything  else.  That 
is  another  reason  why  we  have  never 
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used  the  "big  stick"  approach  on  our 
highway  program,  because  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State partnership  relationship 
which  has  been  excellent.  We  have  al- 
ways used  the  "carrot"  approach  which 
offers  a  bonus  for  doing  these  things. 
We  do  not  want  to  cripple  the  program 
to  accomplish  these  side  objectives. 

Our  objective  is  to  build  highways 
and  to  provide  for  the  national  defense, 
to  provide  safety,  to  provide  transporta- 
tion, and  to  help  the  economy.  Now  we 
are  going  in  the  opposite  direction  with 
S.  2084  and  cutting  off  20  percent  to 
accomplish  a  side  objective  of  beauti- 
fication. Incidentally,  you  are  still  go- 
ing to  have  all  kinds  of  monstrously 
large  billboards  more  than  660  feet  from 
the  highway.  The  only  difference  is 
that  you  are  going  to  have  to  cut  down 
beautiful  trees  in  order  to  see  them  that 
far  off.    That  is  the  only  difference. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first.  I  want  to  sub- 
scribe fully  to  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  Congressman  Pallcn.  Chair- 
man Fallon  has  ably  and  correctly 
stated  the  background  of  this  proposed 
legislation,  and  he  has  equally  well  de- 
scribed the  careful  attention  it  has  been 
given  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads,  of 
which  I  am  the  chairman,  as  well  as  the 
careful  con.sideration  given  by  the  full 
committee. 

Last  May  the  adrainiotration  sent  to 
the  Congress  four  bills,  recommended  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  appear- 
ance of  our  highways.  The  committee 
was  not  able  to  agree  with  all  the  recom- 
mendations transmitted  to  us  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  proposals  for  control 
of  outdoor  advertising  and  for  the  con- 
trol of  junkyards  along  the  interstate 
and  primary  highways  have  therefore 
been  substantially  revised. 

The  original  proposal  with  respect  to 
scenic  preservation  and  enhancement 
was  thoroughly  studied  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  we  have  reported  language  on 
this  part  of  the  program  which  we  think 
is  an  improvement  and  which  we  think 
is  needed. 

Thus,  while  the  committee  gave 
thoughtful  consideration  to  the  admin- 
istration proposals,  we  believe  that  the 
legislation  the  committee  has  reported 
to  the  House  represents  the  most  desir- 
able and  effective  means  to  accomplish 
the  beautification  of  the  Nation's  high- 
ways. 

In  extensive  hearings  before  the  sub- 
committee we  considered  testimony  pre- 
sented by  spokesmen  for  the  administra- 
tion, representatives  of  States  and  local 
governments,  of  highway  departments, 
of  the  highway  construction  industry,  of 
highway  users,  of  the  billboard  industry, 
the  motel  industry,  the  salvage  and  scrap 
processing  industries,  and  conservation 
groups. 

While  the  committee  was  working  on 
draft  legislation  to  cover  this  program, 
the  Senate  acted  on  similar  legislation. 
Therefore,  the  committee's  final  action 
was  to  report  on  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate,  with  amendments  made  by  our 


committee  which  we  believe  both 
strengthen  and  improve  the  bill. 

This  is  the  proposal  now  before  us — 
the  committees  recommendation  based 
on  full  consideration  of  the  views  of  all 
parties  who  would  be  affected  by  this 
legislation,  the  total  public  interest  in- 
volved, and  the  views  and  conclusions 
embodied  in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  pending  bill  contains  three  princi- 
pal titles.  Title  I  deals  with  control  of 
outdoor  advertising  on  the  interstate  and 
primary  highway  systems.  Title  II  deals 
with  control  of  junkyards  along  these 
systems,  and  title  III  deals  with  land- 
scaping and  scenic  enhancement  of  the 
areas  adjacent  to  all  Federal-aid  high- 
way systems. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  previous  leg- 
islation providing  for  control  of  adver- 
tising on  the  Interstate  System,  the  so- 
called  bonus  law.  has  simply  not  been 
effective.  Even  though  25  States  have 
entered  into  the  necessary  agreements, 
less  than  200  miles  of  the  Interstate 
System  are  actually  under  the  prescribed 
control. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  will  provide  what  I 
believe  is  reasonable  and  effective  con- 
trol of  billboards  along  our  interstate 
and  primary  systems.  It  does  not  regu- 
late billboards  on  the  secondary  roads. 
The  committee  wishes  to  make  it  quite 
clear  that  the  reference  to  "safety"  con- 
tained in  the  policy  statement  refers  to 
vehicular  safety  only  and  is  not  in  any 
sense  to  be  construed  as  a  brief  for  the 
use  of  police  power  to  bring  about  the 
elimination  of  signs  or  junkyards  which 
under  this  law  must  be  removed. 

Under  the  bill  we  have  recommended 
to  the  House,  on-premise  advertising  is 
not  subject  to  Federal  regulation.  This 
legislation  does  not  regulate  or  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  that  kind  of  advertis- 
ing. 

Billboard  advertising  is  authorized 
along  the  two  systems  in  commercial  or 
industrial  areas  whether  those  areas  are 
zoned  or  unzoned.  With  regard  to  signs 
located  in  those  areas,  the  criteria  as 
to  size,  spacing,  and  lighting  will  be  es- 
tablished by  agreement  between  the 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Other  than  on-premise  advertising 
and  the  advertising  in  industrial  or  com- 
mercial zones,  billboards  would  be  ex- 
cluded within  660  feet  of  the  edge  of 
the  right-of-way  along  the  interstate 
and  primary  systems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  fully 
recognizes  that  outdoor  advertising  is  a 
legitimate  business  that  contributes  to 
the  convenience  of  the  traveling  public 
as  well  as  to  the  business  of  the  adver- 
tisers. This  legislation  will  not  prevent 
or  prohibit  outdoor  advertising — rather, 
it  will  make  for  reasonable  and  effective 
advertising  by  controlling  unchecked 
multiplication  of  billboards  along  the 
major  highways  of  the  Nation. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  require  the  States  to  act 
immediately,  nor  next  year,  nor  even  the 
year  after.  The  bill  allows  the  States 
until  January  1968  to  achieve  effective 
control  as  defined  in  the  biU.  Further- 
more, those  billboards  already  in  exist- 
ence in  control  areas  which  will  have  to 
be  removed  do  not  have  to  be  taken  down 


until  July  1,  1970.  That  is  almost  5 
years  away. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  very  rea- 
sonable period  of  5  years  before  noncom- 
plying  billboards  have  to  be  removed, 
this  bill  provides  for  full  compensation 
to  the  billboard  owners  and  to  the  own- 
ers of  the  land  on  which  these  billboards 
are  erected  where  they  have  to  be  re- 
moved. The  bill  clearly  states  that  they 
shall  be  paid  just  compensation,  and 
that  75  percent  of  this  compensation 
will  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Grovernment, 
with  the  States  paying  the  remaining 
25  percent. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  could  write  any 
legislation  adequate  to  achieve  a  reason- 
able control  of  billboard  advertising 
along  our  highways  and  be  any  fairer 
to  the  businesses  and  private  citizens 
who  will  be  affected  by  the  legislation. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  under 
title  I  of  this  bill,  those  States  which 
took  advantage  of  the  previous  bonus 
law  for  control  of  outdoor  advertising, 
and  signed  agreements  thereunder,  will 
continue  to  receive  the  bonus  payment 
if  they  continue  to  maintain  the  required 
control. 

There  is  another  provision  in  this  biU 
which  I  think  is  important  and  which 
illustrates  the  care  the  Public  Works 
Committee  exercised  regarding  the  legit- 
imate interests  of  the  businesses  located 
adjacent  to  our  highways.  That  pro- 
vision requires  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  in  consultation  with  the 
States,  see  to  it  that  more  complete  in- 
formation is  made  available  to  the  trav- 
eling public  on  ofiBcial  signs  located 
within  the  right-of-way  concerning  the 
services  and  facilities  which  are  avail- 
able near  the  interchanges  on  the  Inter- 
state System.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  present  food,  fuel,  and  lodging 
signs  simply  do  not  give  the  motorist  any 
really  useful  information.  Therefore, 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  give  more 
specific  information,  such  as  the  names 
or  the  brands  of  service  stations,  motels, 
and  restaurants — the  kind  of  informa- 
tion which  is  both  important  and  con- 
venient to  the  motorist. 

Title  n  provides  for  reasonable  con- 
trol of  junkyards  along  the  interstate 
and  primary  systems.  The  control  area 
would  be  1,000  feet  from  the  edge  of  the 
right-of-way,  and  again,  the  date  for 
achieving  effective  control  is  January  1, 
1968. 

Under  the  bill,  junkyards  which  are 
located  in  industrial  areas,  whether 
zoned  or  unzoned,  are  not  even  subject 
to  control.  They  would  not  have  to  be 
screened  nor  would  they  have  to  be  re- 
moved. In  other  areas,  effective  control 
could  be  obtained  by  screening  the  jimk- 
yards  through  the  use  of  plantings, 
fences,  or  any  other  appropriate  method. 
Junkyards  which  cannot  be  screened 
will  have  to  be  removed,  but  here  again, 
they  are  not  required  to  be  removed  until 
July  1, 1970. 

Furthermore,  the  biD  provides  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  pay  75  percent 
of  the  cost  of  screening,  and  if  screen- 
ing is  not  practical,  the  Federal  Crovem- 
ment  will  pay  75  percent  of  the  cost  of 
removal.   In  both  cases  the  remaining  25 
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percent  of  this  compensation  will  be  paid 
>by  the  States. 

Again,  I  do  not  believe  we  could  have 
written  more  reasonable,  adequate,  and 
fair  legislation  for  the  control  of  junk- 
yards. 

In  addition  to  setting  up  well-ad- 
vanced control  and  removal  dates,  and 
requiring  the  payment  of  just  compensa- 
tion to  those  adversely  affected,  section 
303 < a)  of  this  bill  requires  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  hold  public  hearings 
in  each  of  the  50  States  to  gather  all 
relevant  information  on  which  to  base 
his  recommended  standards,  criteria, 
and  rules  and  regulations  relating  to 
billboard  and  junkyard  control.  Sec- 
tion 303 <b)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  report  to  the  Congress  by 
January  10,  1967— a  year  before  control 
must  go  into  effect — concerning  his  rec- 
ommendations on  standards,  criteria, 
rules,  and  regulations. 

The  committee  is  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  this  legislation,  and  we 
have  taken  great  care  to  write  into  the 
bill  provisions  which  will  insure  that  the 
Federal  officials  who  administer  this 
program  will  be  reasonable  in  what  they 
are  doing,  and  that  they  will  act  slowly 
and  cautiously,  and  only  after  they  have 
heard  from  all  affected  groups  and  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  itself  on  exactly 
what  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  in 
mind  to  implement  this  legislation. 

If  there  is  anyone  who  thinks  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  going  to  have 
dictatorial  powers  in  administering  this 
legislation,  we  have  provided  in  this  bill 
still  another  safeguard.  I  refer  to  the 
provision  for  judicial  review  of  any  ac- 
tion by  the  Secretai-y  which  would  result 
in  reducing  the  apportionment  of  high- 
way construction  funds  to  the  States. 

Under  the  plain  language  of  the  bill, 
the  Secretary'  of  Commerce  cannot  act 
to  reduce  the  apportionment  of  highway 
construction  funds  without  giving  the 
State  involved  at  least  60  days  written 
notice,  and  he  is  required  to  give  the 
State  an  opportunity  to  have  a  hearing 
within  that  period.  If.  following  the 
hearing,  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  is 
adverse  to  the  State  because  of  failure 
to  achieve  effective  control  of  billboards 
or  junkyards,  or  both,  the  State  may 
appeal  the  matter  to  any  Federal  district 
court  within  the  State,  for  full  judicial 
review  of  the  Secretary's  decision,  and 
subject  to  further  appeal  all  the  way  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  are.  in  my  opinion,  fair  and  reason- 
able. I  do  not  believe  there  is  valid 
basis  on  which  to  attack  this  legislation. 
It  does  not  place  unrestricted  authority 
in  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  It  does 
not  impose  Federal  control  on  all  land 
use.  There  is  adequate  provision  re- 
quiring the  payment  of  just  compensa- 
tion. And  this  bill  does  not  impose  an 
unreasonable  burden  upon  the  States. 

Tttle  ni  of  this  bill  is  an  important 
provision  relating  to  the  preservation 
and  enhancement  of  scenic  areas  adja- 
cent to  the  rights-of-way  of  all  Federal- 
aid  highway  systems. 

Under  this  title,  the  States  would  be 
given  an  amount  each  year  equal  to  3 
percent  of  the  amoimt  of  Federal-aid 


highway  funds  which  they  receive.  This 
3  percent  will  not  come  from  the  highway 
trust  fund  and  it  will  not  have  to  be 
matched  by  the  States. 

Under  existing  law,  3  percent  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  apportioned 
to  a  State  can  be  used  for  the  acquisition 
of  scenic  lands  along  our  highways,  if 
the  States  want  to  use  it.  Understand- 
ably, the  pressures  for  building  more 
miies  of  better  highways,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  liave  pievaUed  over  any  desire 
to  allot  highway  construction  funds  to 
this  important  value. 

Through  past  years  we  have  been  con- 
cerned with  putting  concrete  under  the 
wheels  of  America's  millions  of  automo- 
biles. Wc  have  been  concerned  with 
movement,  and  the  urgent  need  for  ade- 
quate transportation.  Now,  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  to  use  our  resources  to 
achieve  mere  than  utility  in  the  creation 
of  America's  great  highway  systems.  I 
think  the  time  has  come  to  give  serious 
emphasis  to  this  quality  in  our  highway 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks. I  would  like  to  emphasize  these 
general  points.  First,  the  bill  recom- 
mended to  the  House  requires  that  all  of 
the  costs  of  this  program  come  from  the 
general  fund,  that  none  of  them  be 
taken  from  the  highway  trust  fund. 
This  should  set  at  rest  any  concern  that 
this  program  will  divert  needed  funds 
from  highway  construction.  And  second, 
in  this  case  as  in  countless  cases  of  Fed- 
eral legislation,  we  must  give  executive 
officials  the  mean.s  and  the  tools  with 
which  to  do  an  effective  job.  If  that 
authority  is  abused,  the  Congress  always 
retains  the  power  to  take  whatever  cor- 
rective measures  are  called  for. 

I  believe  we  should  iiave  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  select  officials  v.ho  will  admin- 
ister their  duties  with  reason  and  good 
judgment,  that  we  should  have  equal 
confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  States 
in  meeting  their  responsibilities,  and 
that  we  should  have  confidence  that  our 
courts  will  be  able  and  willing  to  grant 
redress  to  any  citizen,  or  any  State,  who 
may  be  aggrieved  by  the  wrongful  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  law. 

For  all  these  strong  reasons,  and  be- 
cause the  proposals  embodied  in  this  bill 
are  sound,  I  strongly  support  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  2084. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  fx-om 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  EdmondsonI. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  express  my  personal  appreci- 
ation to  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  handled  this  very  com.plex  pie?2 
of  legislation  and  for  the  improvements 
which  have  been  brought  about  in  it 
through  the  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  anyone  who  tells 
you  that  this  bill  is  handwritten  any 
place  but  in  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  is  simply  not  being  consistent 
with  the  facts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  contains  in  its 
present  form  23  amendments  which  were 
added  in  the  full  Committee  on  Public 


Works.  Five  of  those  twenty-three 
amendments  were  authored  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer  1  him- 
self, and  I  am  quite  sure  the  gentleman's 
line  of  communication  with  the  admin- 
istration is  not  of  the  best. 

Mr.  Chairman,  included  among  the 
amendments  that  have  been  added  by 
the  committee  are  such  matters  of  sub- 
stance as  provision  for  judicial  review. 
a  complete  judicial  review,  available  to 
every  State  that  should  be  confronted 
with  a  withholding  order  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  The  district  judge 
conducting  that  review  is  entitled  to  set 
aside  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  He  is  entitled  to  set  aside  in 
whole  or  in  part,  when  he  reviews  that 
matter  if  there  has  been  an  abuse  of  ad- 
ministrative discretion  in  connection 
with  this  bill. 

We  wrote  into  this  bill  a  provision  for 
hearings  in  50  States,  the  provision  that 
in  every  State  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce must  cause  hearings  to  be  held 
to  determine  the  requirements  of  that 
State,  the  practices  of  that  State  with 
reference  to  the  billboard  control  prob- 
lem, with  reference  to  the  problem  of 
control  of  junkyards  and  unsightly  con- 
ditions existing  along  the  highway. 
Those  hearings  must  be  held  before  any 
conclusion  is  reached  as  to  agreement 
between  the  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  which  is  the  bedrock  on 
which  this  bill  must  rest  and  move  for- 
ward. 

The  agreement  on  standards  that  are 
to  be  imposed  must  be  a  bilateral  affair 
between  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
each  individual  State.  That  is  written 
into  the  law. 

There  is  provision  in  here  for  com- 
pensation, totally  and  completely  differ- 
ent from  the  concept  that  was  sent  up 
to  us  in  the  first  place,  a  concept  of  po- 
lice power  across  the  country  to  put  this 
program  into  operation.  There  is  a  pro- 
vision that  limits  withholding  to  10  per- 
cent if  there  should  be  a  total  failure  to 
reach  agreement  with  reference  to  ef- 
fective control  standards. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  in  his 
presentation  here  today  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain has  not  intended  to  create  a  mis- 
leading impression  on  any  point,  but  in- 
advertently or  unintentionally  there  has 
been  a  presentation  of  some  material 
that  is  not  on  all  fours  with  the  facts  as 
the  majority  of  the  committee  sees  them 
and  as  the  administration  has  gone  on 
record  concerning  them. 

We  heard  a  minute  ago,  for  example, 
the  horrifying  news  this  bill  will  provide 
for  withholding  of  20  percent  of  any 
State  money,  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  that, 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
thiis  bill.  On  page  26164  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  yesterday  you  will  find 
a  statement  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Mr.  Boyd,  on  the  question  of 
what  could  or  would  be  withheld  under 
this  bill.  You  will  find  it  at  the  top  of 
page  26164,  an  answer  to  the  question. 
Does  this  legislation  provide  that  a  State 
can  be  penalized  a  total  of  20  percent  if 
it  fails  to  have  effective  control  for  bill- 
boards and  junkyards?  You  will  find  the 
answer  is  "No."  You  will  find  it  is  not 
intended  to  have  a  maximum  penalty 
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of  20  percent.  The  only  place  where 
that  is  suggested  is  in  the  Minority  Views 
in  the  House  report. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  con- 
firmed this  with  the  interpretation  that 
the  maximum  penalty  which  would  be 
applied  against  a  State  would  be  10  per- 
cent of  any  one  apportionment,  whether 
the  State  has  achieved  control  of  bill- 
boards or  junkyards  or  both.  That  is 
the  position  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce plainly  stated  in  a  letter  dated 
October  6,  1965.  So  the  20-percent  rep- 
resentation is  based  upon  the  theory  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  minority  that  the 
provision  in  title  I  and  the  provision  in 
title  II  must  be  cumulative  in  effect,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  require 
that,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  op- 
posite construction,  that  a  total  ceiling 
of  10  percent  withholding  is  authorized 
under  either  titles  I  or  II.  The  10  per- 
cent is  the  maximum  that  would  be  with- 
held. That  is  the  plain  statement  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  this 
subject. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  also 
started  out  telling  us  in  the  minority 
report  that  18  States  would  have  to 
amend  their  constitution.  On  the  floor 
of  the  House  he  retreated  to  a  second 
position  that  14  States  would  have  to 
amend  their  constitutions  under  this  bill 
if  it  goes  through  as  it  presently  stands. 

It  so  happens  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  yesterday  beginning  on  page 
26158  we  made  a  matter  of  record  the 
telegraphic  opinions  of  the  highest  legal 
authorities  on  highway  matters  that  we 
could  find  in  the  States  that  were  listed 
in  the  minority  report  as  being  under 
a  constitutional  obstruction  which  could 
not  be  resolved  without  action  to  amend 
the  constitution. 

Among  the  States  that  are  listed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  in  his  mi- 
nority report  is  the  State  of  Georgia. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  Georgia 
delegation,  we  not  only  checked  up  on 
who  the  gentleman  is  who  signed  this 
telegram  on  page  26159  is;  we  discovered 
he  is  an  assistant  attorney  general.  We 
talked  to  the  attorney  general  for  the 
State  of  Georgia,  Attorney  General  Bol- 
ton. The  attorney  general,  Mr.  Bolton, 
made  it  very  emphatic  that  the  opinion 
which  was  stated  in  the  telegram  ap- 
pearing on  page  26159  of  the  Record  by 
Richard  L.  Chambers,  assistant  attorney 
general  assigned  to  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment of  Georgia,  is  correct.  His  state- 
ment is  as  follows: 

Under  Georgia  constitution  control  of  bill- 
boards and  Junkyards  adjacent  to  Federal- 
aid  highways  can  be  had  under  power  of 
eminent  domain.  Do  not  believe  additional 
legislation  necessary  as  to  billboards  since 
we  have  outdoor  advertising  statute.  May 
require  legislation  in  regard  to  Junkyards. 

In  other  words,  a  constitutional 
amendment  would  not  be  required  as  the 
other  side  would  have  you  believe.  Now 
on  that  subject  you  can  take  the  view  of 
the  attorney  general  of  Georgia  on  the 
question  or  you  can  take  the  opinion  of 
our  colleague-attorney  Cramer,  who  is 
certainly  an  able  attorney.  But  with  me, 
and  I  hope  with  most  of  the  Members  of 
this  body,  I  hope  the  opinion  of  the  at- 
torney general  of  Georgia  will  be  a  little 
bit  more  persuasive. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  vdll 
the  gentleman  yield  at  this  point  since 
he  has  mentioned  my  name? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  testimony  that  we 
used  in  the  minority  views  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  American  Association  of 
Highway  Officials  testifying  before  our 
committee.  A  table  prepared  by  the  as- 
sociation is  found  on  page  83  of  the  hear- 
ings. And  I  am  reading  from  that 
page — about  the  States  that  would  have 
to  amend  their  constitution  according  to 
that  tabulation  of  these  authorities. 

The  gentleman  has  indicated  there  are 
1  or  2  in  there  that  should  not  be 
there,  but  there  still  remain,  as  I  said  in 
my  remarks,  and  even  by  your  own  evi- 
dence, 14  States  that  would  unquestion- 
ably have  to  do  that. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  My  answer  is  not 
completed  yet.  Let  me  say  with  respect 
to  that  questionnaire  that  the  question- 
naire was  based  upon  the  question  of 
whether  police  power  would  be  adequate 
under  their  constitutions  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  A  lot  of  the  States 
have  constitutional  problems  on  police 
power  that  are  not  present  under  emi- 
nent domain  where  compensation  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  law.  A  lot  of  States  re- 
.sponded  when  they  asked  them  about  it, 
and  said  they  had  a  constitutional  prob- 
lem, if  you  are  talking  about  using  police 
power.  But  if  you  are  talking  about 
eminent  domain,  and  if  you  are  talking 
about  the  process  of  paying  them  for  it, 
it  is  an  entirely  different  proposition. 

May  I  say  further  with  reference  to 
that  subject,  the  States  that  the  gentle- 
man lists  in  the  minority  report  includes 
the  State  of  Colorado.  On  page  26160  of 
the  Record,  we  find  the  statement  of  the 
assistant  attorney  general  of  Colorado, 
John  P.  HoUoway,  as  follows: 

In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  October  4,  it 
is  our  opinion  that  our  State  legislature  has 
sufiScient  legal  authority  under  existing  pro- 
visions of  our  constitution  to  enact  appro- 
priate statutes  to  control  billboards  and 
Junkyards  as  contemplated  in  S.  2084  as  a 
condition  to  receiving  Federal  aid  highway 
funds.  No  constitutional  amendments  will 
be  necessary. 

There  are  similar  telegrams  from  the 
assistant  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  which  is  listed  in  the 
minority  report  as  having  to  have  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  But  we  find  the 
assistant  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  stating  in  the  statement 
that  appears  on  page  26160  of  the  Record 
"it  would  appear  that  no  impediment  is 
so  imposed  by  the  New  Hampshire  con- 
stitution." 

The  minority  views  listed  the  State  of 
Wyoming  as  a  State  that  had  a  constitu- 
tional problem  and  could  not  take  care 
of  this  without  having  a  constitutional 
amendment.  Mr.  Glenn  A.  Williams,  as- 
sistant deputy  attorney  general,  Wyo- 
ming Highway  Department,  replied  to 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads: 

In  our  opinion  legal  authority  exists  under 
State  constitution  for  our  legislature  to  enact 
billboard  and  Junkyard  control  statutes. 

Granted  that  there  are  some  States 
with  problems.    Granted  that  in  the  list 


that  I  placed  in  the  Record  there  are 
some  States  that  have  reported  constitu- 
tional problems.  The  problem  is  not 
nearly  so  serious  as  the  minority  would 
have  us  believe.  It  is  certainly  a  condi- 
tion that  will  be  taken  into  full  account 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  he  has 
spelled  out  in  the  letters  which  appear  in 
the  committee  report  in  connection  with 
the  machinery  of  working  out  agree- 
ments for  billboard  control  and  for  the 
control  of  junkyards. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  final  point  in 
connection  with  this  bill  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  has  reported  it  out. 
This  bill  is  not  designed  to  put  any  indus- 
try or  business  out  of  business.  It  is  not 
intended  to  do  it.  The  assurances  of  the 
Secretai-y  of  Commerce  on  that  point,  as 
contained  in  the  letters  in  the  report,  are 
very  strong.  I  believe  he  is  bound  to 
carry  out  the  policy  that  he  has  declared 
to  the  committee  is  his  policy  with  refer- 
ence to  the  outdoor  advertising  industry 
and  with  reference  to  the  other  busi- 
nesses that  are  affected  by  control  meas- 
ures in  this  bill. 

When  you  get  right  down  to  it  the 
bill  is  an  endeavor  to  get  a  balanced  and 
constructive  measure  to  accomplish  the 
worthwhile  objectives  on  highway  beauti- 
flcation  that  have  been  declared  to  us 
by  President  Johnson  in  his  message  of 
May  26  and  that  have  been  supported 
and  championed  across  this  country  by 
literally  thousands  of  civic  groups, 
garden  clubs,  wildlife  federations,  and 
conservation  groups,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  recognize  the  truth  that  there  is 
an  important  role  for  the  outdoor  adver- 
tising industry  in  America's  economy  and 
there  is  an  important  role  for  the  sal- 
vage yard  and  the  jimkyard. 

So  we  have  tried  to  write  a  bill  that 
will  make  it  possible  to  confine  these 
commercial  enterprises  to  commercial 
and  industrial  areas  and  to  let  them 
prosper,  develop,  and  grow  in  those  areas, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  make  it  pos- 
sible on  the  highways  of  the  country 
to  have  some  enjoyment  of  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  countryside  and  to  have  the 
benefits  of  the  industrial  effort,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  benefits  of  our  great 
out  of  doors  available  to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  V/ashington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  and  the  committee  for  re- 
porting out  the  bill  that  is  now  before 
the  House. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  about  it. 
In  my  State,  the  State  of  Washington, 
our  legislature  has  passed  a  very  far- 
reaching  and  forward  looking  beautiflca- 
tion  bill.  In  many  instances  the  pro- 
visions of  that  bill  are  much  stricter 
for  the  purpose  of  attaining  beautifica- 
tion  than  those  contained  in  the  bill 
that  we  are  presently  considering  in  the 
House. 

The  use  of  the  word  "standards"  in 
section  101(f)  gives  me  some  problem. 
In  paragraph  (c)  the  word  "standards" 
is  defined  in  connection  with  "lighting, 
size,  number,  and  spacing  of  signs"  rather 
than  the  overall  work  of  a  highway  com- 
mittee in  establishing  beautiflcation. 
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My  problem  is  as  follows:  Under  the 
law  of  our  State,  we  have  stricter  regula- 
tions than  are  provided  in  the  pending 
bill.  It  would  be  my  feeling  that  cer- 
tainly the  drafters  of  the  bill  have  no 
desire  to  override  State  law.  In  other 
words  the  proposed  standard  is  a  mini- 
mal standard.  If  a  State  wishes  to  enact 
stricter  lec;islation  in  this  regard,  it  would 
be  entirely  free  to  do  so.  Am  I  correct  in 
that  statement? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.    There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  title  I  and  title  11  spccifi-\ 
cally  authorize  stricter  standards  by  a  V 
State  if  a  State  wishes  to  have  them, 
both  on  billboard  control  and  on  the 
junkyard  problem. 

The  section  in  title  I  is  subsection  (k) 
on  ra5^e  18.  The  section  in  title  II  is  sub- 
section '  1  >  on  pa^;e  24. 

INIr.  MEEDS.  There  is  no  ciuestion  in 
the  gentleman's  mind  that  this  is  niinl- 
mal,  and  if  a  State  wants  to  enact  strict- 
er Iccislation  this  would  in  no  way  over- 
ride it  ? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  believe  this 
recoirniros  that  many  States  have  al- 
ready moved  forward  in  this  direction. 
We  would  not  want  to  see  anything  .in 
the  statute  construed  to  slow  down  that 
kind  of  legislation  and  that  hind  of  ef- 
fort, by  the  State  of  Washington  or  by 
anj-  other  State. 

Mr.  MEEDS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  AD.AM3.  Again  I  commend  the 
committee  for  its  efforts  in  this  area.  I 
have  a  second  position,  again  with  re- 
spect to  the  State  of  Washington  nnd  a 
number  of  ether  States  in  the  West, 
which  have  enacted,  as  my  ccllea'^jue 
from.  Washington  pointed  out.  a  series 
of  rather  comprehensive  la.vs  which  in 
many  areas  are  more  strict.  In  particu- 
lar, with  respect  to  some  they  have  used 
the  police  power. 

In  eiTect,  in  our  State  there  has  been  a 
removal  bill  passed,  with  a  3-year  pe- 
riod in  which  to  amortize,  and  that  pe- 
riod ran  out  in  1964. 

I  hope  to  avoid  having  to  suggest 
amendments  by  clarifying  this  in  the 
fonn  of  a  legislative  history. 

I  have  a  question  with  respect  to  sub- 
section <g»  which  provides  for  compen- 
sation. If  the  States  have  gone  ahead 
uith  their  police  power  and  have  exer- 
cised it,  are  they  going  to  be  required 
both  by  subsection  (g)  and  section  401  to 
now  undo  that  and  to  pay  compensation 
because  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill? 
This  follows  the  question  of  my  colleague 
as  to  the  degree  to  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  preempting  the  States 
from  stricter  standards,  who  are  trying 
to  use  or  have  already  used  the  police 
power. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  turn  to  page  17  of  the  bill  he  wUl 
find  the  compensation  feature  of  the  bill 
is  limited  to: 

Outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays  and  de- 
vices— 

(1)  those  lawfxilly  In  existence  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  those  lawf\ill7  on  any  highway  made 
a  part  of  the  interstate  or  primary  system  on 


or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section and  before  January  1,  1968,  and 

(3)  those  lawfully  erected  on  or  after 
January  1,  1968. 

I  would  say  as  to  those  billboards 
which  already  are  in  the  position  of  being 
unlawful  under  the  police  power  statute 
there  is  no  problem.  We  are  not  trying 
to  make  lawful  a  billboard  which  is 
unlawful  under  State  law. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  carry  that  a 
step  further.  A  case  has  been  filed  in  the 
Supreme  Court  cf  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton directly  challenging  the  power  of  the 
State  to  remove  by  police  power.  A  stay 
has  been  granted.  This  matter  has  not 
been  heard  in  the  trial  court.  I  should 
like  to  be  certain  that  this  bill  does  not 
attempt  to  pass  judgment  on  the  statute 
that  we  have  already  passed,  which  is 
presently  in  litigation.  In  other  words, 
it  will  not  provide  that  the  State  cannot 
possibly  use  its  police  power,  if  it  has 
already  done  so. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  As  I  understand 
the  matter,  tiie  determination  has  al- 
ready beeji  made  bv  the  State. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  statute  has  been 
passed,  but  the  State  supreme  court  has 
not  finally  passed  on  the  statute.  In 
other  words,  it  relates  to  the  use  of  police 
power. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Does  not  the 
.statute  carry  with  it  an  effective  date? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes.  The  effective  date 
of  the  statute  is  in  effect.  Tlie  3-year 
period  of  waiting  has  passed.  But  the 
matter  is  .still  in  litigation  before  the 
court. 

My  que.stion  relates  to  the  fact  that 
this  will  not  say  that  the  Federal  power 
has  now  moved  in  and  made  the  point 
moot  and  that  the  State  could  not  have 
dene  what  it  did. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Two  things 
would  operate  there  to  prevent  the  effect 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about.  One 
would  be  the  language  on  Ime  17.  The 
other  would  be  the  language  with  refer- 
ence to  the  State's  ability  to  have  a 
stricter  program,  if  that  is  desired  in 
the  State. 

I  would  like  to  say  this  further  to  the 
gentleman.  It  certainly  is  not  intended 
by  this  legislation  to  make  anything 
lawful  that  is  now  imlawful  under  the 
State  law  of  any  State. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Or  to  require  retroac- 
tive payment  for  those,  if  they  were  de- 
creed to  be  unlawful.  In  other  words,  not 
to  go  back  and  pick  it  up. 

Mr.  EDMOrJDSON.  I  think  as  long 
as  your  Supreme  Court  upholds  the 
validity  of  your  statute  you  have  no  prob- 
lem. If  the  Supreme  Court  should  say 
your  statute  was  not  a  valid  one,  then 
you  would  not  be  covered  by  the  language 
on  page  17  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  I  understand. 
The  other  point  is  in  tho.se  areas  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  zoning  where  the 
State  law,  as  my  colleague  pointed  out, 
is  more  strict  and  the  State  will  be  re- 
moving where  the  Federal  bill  may  not 
require  it,  then  is  it  the  committee's  in- 
terpretation that  compensation  would 
be  required  to  be  paid  or  not  paid  imder 
this? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  only  provi- 
sion for  compensation  in  this  bill,  as  I 


understand  it,  is  the  compensation  pro- 
vision that  prevails  upon  the  Interstate 
System  and  the  primary  system  where 
there  is  a  requirement  for  removal. 

Mr.  ADAMS.     Under  this  bill. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Yes.  Under  this 
bill.  Under  the  agreements  to  be  con- 
cluded between  the  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  For  example,  in  our 
State  we  sweep  the  Interstate  System 
completely  clear.  This  bill,  of  course, 
would  sweep  only  up  to  commercial  and 
industrial  zoning.  So  if  we  take  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  areas  under  the 
State  law,  what  I  am  trying  to  determine 
is  whether  or  not  you  or  the  committee 
believe  that  this  would  require  compen- 
sation in  our  State  under  this  section. 
I  do  not  beUeve  it  would,  but  I  want  to 
be  sure  that  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  If  it  would  require 
compensation  in  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial zones? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  right.  Where 
our  State  law  says  in  commercial  and 
industrial  zones  no  billboards. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  do  not  believe 
personally  that  this  bill  necessarily  re- 
quires compensation  in  any  commercial 
or  industrial  zones  as  to  billboards. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point  for  further 
clarification? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  doubt  if  it  will 
be  clarification. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  just  want  to  read 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  hope  that  will  clarify 
it.  The  bill  speaks  for  itself.  It  is 
mandatory.  Page  16,  line  25,  relating  to 
billboards,  says,  "Just  compensation  shall 
be  paid  upon  the  removal  of  the  follow- 
ing outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays, 
and  devices."  It  is  mandatory.  The  re- 
port of  the  committee  says  on  page  2,  and 
I  quote  this  from  the  majority  report: 

The  committee  wishes  to  make  It  quite 
clear  that  the  reference  to  "safety"  con- 
tained In  this  policy  statement  refers  to 
vehicular  safety  only  and  Is  not  In  any 
sense  to  be  construed  as  a  brief  for  the  use  ol 
police  power  to  bring  about  the  elimination 
of  signs  which  under  this  law  must  be 
removed. 

So  the  correct  answer  to  the  gentleman 
is  in  the  future  the  States  are  going  to 
have  to  reimburse  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
has  his  opinion  on  that  score  and  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  apparently 
has  his  and  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa apparently  has  a  contrary  opinion, 
because  in  my  judgment  the  Federal  posi- 
tion will  not  be  to  require  sweeping  these 
commercial  and  industrial  zones  clear,  as 
you  have  done  under  the  State  law. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  my  xmder- 
standing. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  So,  in  the  absence 
of  an  agreement  to  make  a  partnership 
proposition  out  of  that  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  State,  I  think 
any  compensation  responsibility  arising 
in  commercial  and  industrial  zones  at 
present  will  be  solely  that  of  the  State 
and  not  of  the  Federal  Government. 
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Mr.  ADAMS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  one  further  question,  it  would 
also  be  my  understanding  from  the 
answers  previously  given  to  my  colleague 
from  Washington  that  with  regard  to 
stricter  standards  or  exclusions  that  are 
contained,  for  example,  on  page  16  of  the 
bill  within  subsection  (d)  which  holds 
that  if  a  State  wanted  to  control  inter- 
changes that  might  be  zoned  com- 
mercial— in  other  words,  we  are  talking 
now  of  a  primary  highway  which  might 
impinge  upon  a  limited  access  highway — 
at  that  particular  point  the  whole  area 
would  be  decreed  to  be  commercial,  then 
if  it  is  commercially  zoned,  the  State 
would  have  the  right  to  impose  in  that 
area  within  their  police  power  the  regu- 
lations they  might  want  for  traflflc  and 
safety  control  at  the  interchange  even 
though  the  Federal  law,  because  it  is 
zoned  commercial  or  industrial,  might 
not  apply. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  This  bill  does  not 
seek  to  reduce  Federal  police  powers  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  gentleman  means 
State 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  mean  State 
police  powers.  But  it  does  not  seek  to 
create  any,  either.  I  tliink  you  are  left 
with  your  own  police  powers  to  deteraiine 
what  you  can  do  in  that  situation.  And 
if  it  is  a  situation  where  agreement  is 
required  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
the  State,  I  think  that  agreement  would 
have  to  be  negotiated,  if  possible. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  time. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Reference  has  been  made 
to  the  State  of  Washington  which,  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  knows,  is  one  of  four 
States  which  has  a  really  strong  beau- 
tification  law  at  the  moment.  I  have 
conferred  with  our  State  highway  com- 
mission. They  have  studied  this  bill  very 
carefully  and  they  feel  that  the  police 
power  of  our  State  could  well  be  jeop- 
ardized by  this  program.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  committee  will  see  fit  to  accept 
an  amendment  which  might  protect  us 
and  provide  for  some  leeway  as  far  as 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  not  making 
compensation  mandatory;  and  likewise 
ue  must  recognize  that  our  present  law 
is  under  court  test  right  now.  In  fact,  it 
comes  up  this  fall. 

We  feel  that  this  bill  in  Its  present 
form  might  well  prejudice  the  outcome 
of  that  test. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Three  other 
Members  of  the  Washington  delegation 
have  spoken  to  me  on  this  point  and 
have  urged  on  us  consideration  of  an 
amendment  along  that  line.  We  have 
talked  to  counsel  on  the  committee  and 
to  counsel  in  the  Department.  It  is  not 
the  view  of  majority  counsel  or  depart- 
mental coimsel  that  this  jeopardy  Is  ac- 
tually present  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  PELLY.  But  such  an  amendment 
clarifying  that  point  certainly  would  set- 
tle the  point  and  would  not  leave  it  to 
the  opinion  of  a  member  of  the  staff.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  majority  will  recon- 


sider and  give  some  thought  to  accepting 
such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  sure  the 
House  will  consider  any  amendments 
that  are  offered  and  will  do  what  is  wise. 

Mr.  PELLY.  That  is  not  what  I  have 
heard. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  troubled  with  one  point,  and  perhaps 
the  gentleman  could  clarify  and  build 
up  a  little  legislative  record  on  that  point. 
I  am  concerned  about  the  impact  of  the 
bill  on  the  small  communities.  I  am 
thinking  of  my  own  State,  the  State  of 
Utah. 

We  have  10  counties  out  of  29  that  are 
losing  population.  Another  10  are  just 
barely  maintaining  themselves,  even 
though  the  State  as  a  whole  is  impres- 
sively gaining  population.  This  gain, 
however,  occurs  exclusively  in  the  urban 
communities.  We  have  many  rural  com- 
munities with  a  great  deal  of  local  pride 
who  are  struggling  valiantly  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water.  They  are  doing 
it  by  advertising  their  own  particular 
unique  tourist  attractions.  The  State  of 
Utah  has  encouraged  them  in  so  doing. 
So.  as  you  drive  south  through  the  State 
of  Utah  you  will  see  dozens  of  towns  urg- 
ing tourists  to  go  a  little  out  of  their  way 
to  visit  them.  These  small  towns  have 
had  a  hard  time  of  it  because,  first  of  all, 
many  of  the  interstate  highways  have 
bypassed  them;  and  second,  because 
there  has  been  a  general  migration  in 
the  direction  of  the  large  communities. 

So  my  question  is,  suppose  the  State  of 
Utah  as  a  matter  of  policy  wants  to  con- 
tinue to  encourage  small  communities  to 
advertise  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to 
attract  their  share  of  the  tourist  busi- 
ness. If  this  is  State  policy,  to  what  ex- 
tent will  these  small  communities  be  able 
to  continue  to  advertise  along  the  high- 
ways, and  what  will  be  the  policy  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  on  this  matter? 
I  might  add  that,  speaking  for  myself,  I 
shall  insist  that  the  bill  give  adequate 
assurance  that  the  communities  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  protect  themselves  be- 
fore I  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  in  his  letters  to  the 
committee  has  made  it  clear  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
bring  to  the  traveling  public  as  much  in- 
formation as  is  possible  about  tourist  at- 
tractions along  the  road.  It  is  intended 
to  have  a  number  of  ofiBcial  signs,  for  one 
thing,  along  the  highway  to  direct  people 
to  tourist  attractions  of  all  kinds.  The 
roadside  stops  and  rest  areas  that  have 
been  talked  about  here  today  will  fulfill 
the  additional  mission  of  representing  an 
information  center  at  which  tourists  on 
the  road  could  get  detailed  information 
about  the  many  beautiful  towns  that  are 
on  down  the  road  and  things  they  have 
to  offer  to  the  traveling  public. 

So  title  m  in  particular  should  oper- 
ate in  a  very  constructive  way  to  help 
tell  the  story  of  these  towns. 

Now,  the  right  to  continue  to  have 
billboards  in  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial areas  and  zones  is  not  going  to  be 


taken  away  by  this  bill.  The  right  to 
advertise  will  continue.  That  is  not 
taken  away  in  any  way. 

If  the  gentleman  is  really  interested  in 
a  success  story  on  tourist  attractions  the 
gentleman  might  consider  the  case  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  which  I  think  prob- 
ably has  the  biggest  tourist  industry  of 
any  of  the  50  States  on  a  per  capita 
basis.  I  imderstand  there  is  not  a  bill- 
board up  over  there. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  that  is  true,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  contribution. 
But  could  I  pursue  this  just  a  step  fur- 
ther. It  sounds  very  nice  when  we  talk 
in  generalities,  but  when  we  become  spe- 
cific, I  am  not  quite  so  certain. 

I  would  like  to  know  specifically:  Are 
these  towns  permitted  to  advertise  at 
reasonable  places,  perhaps,  every  25  or 
30  miles?  Will  the  Secretary  perhaps  set 
aside  a  5-mile  strip,  and  call  it  com- 
mercial and  let  all  of  the  towns  for 
100  miles  aroimd  come  in  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  it?  Is  this  how  the  bill  is 
going  to  work  out  in  practice,  or  will  it 
mean  that  community  advertising  will  be 
driven  off  the  highways  altogether? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  believe  if  it  is 
the  desire  of  the  State  of  Utah  to  have 
that  kind  of  construction  of  this  bill, 
and  if  there  are  commercial  and  indus- 
trial areas  or  activities  of  that  type  along 
the  highway  with  that  frequency  in 
Utah,  there  certainly  would  be  nothing 
in  this  bill  to  prevent  the  billboards  with 
reference  to  tourists  that  you  are  talk- 
ing about  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further  so  that  I  may  pursue 
this  a  little.  Let  us  assume  hypothet- 
ically  that  there  is  a  noncommercial 
ai-ea — and  this  is  not  entirely  hypothet- 
ical, because  in  southern  Utah  we  have 
vast  stretches  where  there  are  no  com- 
munities and  no  industry  at  all,  but  let 
us  suppose  that  in  approaching  a  town 
there  is  a  50-mile  stretch  with  no  indus- 
try and  in  fact  no  houses  at  all.  Yet 
this  town  definitely  wants  to  advertise 
itself,  so  that  tourists  approaching  it 
can  know  what  they  are  entitled  to  see. 

Again,  my  question  is  this:  If  you  are 
assuming  that  there  is  no  commercial 
area  within  50  miles,  would  that  com- 
munity be  entitled  to  put  up  a  sign  in 
that  area  telling  tourists  of  its  attrac- 
tions? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  State  of 
Utah  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
could  make  agreements  for  ofiBcial  signs 
to  be  put  up  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce along  the  highway  to  meet  this 
problem  about  which  the  gentleman  is 
speaking. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Then  they  can 
arbitrarily  designate  an  area  as  a  com- 
mercial area ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  No;  it  would  not 
require  a  designation  of  a  commercial 
area  at  all.  On  the  open  highway  ofiB- 
cial signs  can  be  put  up  that  tell  the 
story  of  the  tourist  attractions  and  ac- 
commodations for  tourists  in  the  way 
of  motels,  gasoline  service  stations,  res- 
taurants, and  tourist  attractions  of  all 
kinds  on  down  the  highway  and  under 
the  Secretary's  letter  they  can  Include 
brand  names  and  other  instructions  to 
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be  of  assistance  and  information  to  the 
traveler. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  if  this  community  has 
some  unique  attraction  by  way  of  scenic 
items,  of  which  there  are  a  plentitude  in 
southern  Utah,  does  that  city  also  have 
the  right  to  have  the  story  told  by  way  of 
advcrtisinc;? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  It  is  certainly 
done  and  it  is  intended  to  be  told  and 
I  r.ra  quite  .":ure  that  the  aMe  gentleman 
from  Utah  v.ho  has  been  addressing 
those  quf^stions  will  sec  that  his  State 
presents  the  need  for  signs  of  this  type 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  gets 
thrm  appropriately  placed  on  the  high- 
way. 

Mr.  K^NG  of  Ui?h.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  r;0\VNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  tc  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gontlemnn  from  Virr'inia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Further  along  this 
line  of  inquiry— and  perhaps  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  has  already  an- 
swered this  question — but  many  of  our 
Stales  have  jvcat  historical  sites  and 
natural  scenic  wonders. 

I  was  wondering  if  it  is  permissible 
under  the  bill  to  have  appropriate  signs 
notifying  the  public  as  to  the  location  of 
these  historical  sites. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  believe  it  is  not 
only  aopropiiate  but  it  is  included  under 
the  policy  statement  of  the  SecretaiT  of 
Commerce  which  is  carried  in  the  com- 
mittee report  to  get  attractions  of  that 
type  appropriately  marked  on  the  high- 
ways with  notice  to  the  traveler  before 
he  gets  to  that  type  of  attraction,  he  is 
approaching  an  attraction  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  The  bill  then  does 
not  make  any  provision  for  signs  of  that 
type? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  What  the  bill 
has  is  a  provision  for  official  signs,  which 
has  very  broad  language.  It  has  to  be 
read  in  connection  with  the  Secretary's 
letter.  If  you  will  turn  to  section  fc)  on 
page  15.  you  will  find  tha^.  these  signs, 
displays,  and  devices  which  are  permis- 
sible on  the  open  nighway  include  direc- 
tional and  other  official  signs  and  notices 
which  are  required  or  authorized  by  law, 
which  shall  xionform  to  national  stand- 
ards hereby  authorized  to  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  hereunder,  which 
standards  shall  contain  provisions  con- 
cerning the  lighting,  the  size,  number 
and  spacing  of  signs,  and  such  other  re- 
quirem.ents  as  may  be  appropriate  to  im- 
plement this  section.  Signs,  displays, 
and  devices  advertising  the  sale  or  lease 
of  pi'operty  upon  '.vhich  they  are  located 
and  the  signs,  displays,  and  devices  ad- 
vertising activities  conducted  on  the 
property  on  which  they  are  located. 

Subsection  "f>  also  has  pertinence,  ap- 
pearing on  page  16.    I  think  that  is  the 
section  to  which  I  had  particular  refer- 
ence a  minute  ago  when  I  answered  the 
"^  gentleman  from  Utah: 

The  Secretary  shall.  In  consultation  with 
the  States,  provide  within  the  rights-of-way 
for  arens  at  appropriate  distances  from  In- 
terchanges on  Interstate  system,  on  which 
signs,  displays,  and  devices  giving  specific 
Information  in  the  interest  of  the  traveling 
public  may  be  erected  and  maintained. 


Then  section  (i)  page  17,  also  per- 
tains to  this  subject: 

In  order  to  provide  Information  In  the 
specific  interest  of  the  traveling  public,  the 
State  highway  departments  are  authorized 
to  maintain  maps  and  to  permit  Informa- 
tional directories  and  advertising  pamphlets 
to  be  made  available  at  safety  rest  areas. 
Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  a 
State  may  also  establish  information  centers 
at  safety  rest  arens  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
forming t"..e  pu::Hc  of  places  of  Interc-st  with- 
'.n  the  State  nnd  providing  such  othrr  In- 
formation as  a  State  may  consider  desirable. 

I  think  there  are  abundant  opportu- 
nities under  this  for  notices  to  the  pub- 
lic of  an  attraction  like  the  Luray  Cav- 
erns to  be  brought  to  their  altenLica  as 
ti^ey  drive  do;, a  the  Iiighway. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  It  is  rny  understand- 
ing that  a  State  can  authorize  locations 
for  sitcG  by  State  l^.^x  ? 

Mr.  EDM0ND50N.  The  provision  on 
that  pertains  particularly  to  the  areas  in 
.ippropriate  distances  from  interchanges. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  understand  that 
on  page  15,  line  10. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  any  signs 
you  would  put  up  along  th.;t  line  would 
be  a  cooperative  proposition  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  States 
agree  upon  the  size,  the  spacing,  the 
number  of  signs  that  v.'ould  be  placed. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  th.-.nk  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  still  a  little  concerned  about 
the  fact  v;e  may  not  be  able  to  advertise 
historical  sections,  but  perhaps  amend- 
ments will  be  offered. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  If  the  gentleman 
has  any  honest  reservation  about  this 
coverage  and  wishes  to  offer  language 
that  makes  it  specific  that  historic  sites, 
monuments,  and  things  of  that  type  are 
to  be  appropriately  brought  to  the  pub- 
lic's attention,  as  they  go  down  the  high- 
way, I  would  be  pleased  to  support  it. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  authorized  to  ac- 
cept it  for  the  committee,  but  I  would 
certainly  be  personally  inclined  to  sup- 
port that  type  of  amendment. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  has  consumed  42  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
35  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  HarshaL 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  think  we  ought  to 
clarify  the  Record  here  on  these  ques- 
tions that  have  been-asked.  because  I  am 
rather  amazed  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  impression  is  being  given  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  and  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  and  others  that  the  signs 
that  they  are  interested  in  can  be  put  on 
the  highways  under  this  bill.  That  just 
is  not  true.  The  whole  purpose  of  it  is 
to  sweep  the  highways  clean  of  all  of 
these  signs  except  for  the  signs  that  the 
Secretary  says  can  be  put  off  on  turn- 
off  areas  pursuant  to  subsection  (f) 
which  the  gentleman  discussed  and  re- 
lating to  certain  things  the  Secretary 
shall  select.  Then  as  it  relates  to  these 
directional  and  other  ofiBcial  signs,  re- 
lating to  Luray  Caverns,  I  will  say  to  the 


gentleman  from  Virginia  that  we  went 
over  this  very  carefully  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  the  other 
day  and  what  did  we  find  but  that  tiie 
Luray  Caverns  are  privately  owaied  and, 
therefore,  they  do  not  come  within  the 
definition  of  directional  and  other  oflS- 
cial  signs.  There  is  no  question  about 
that  on  the  part  of  anyone  who  wants 
to  discuss  honestly  what  is  in  the  bill. 
So  you  canmt  advertise  Luray  Caverns 
as  an  example  under  subsection  <c) 
which  relates  to  directional  or  official 
signs.  You  cannot  advertise  it  unlrjos 
the  Secretary  srys  so.  and  that  is  only 
in  t.he."e  little  turnoff  areas  under  .sub- 
jection (f).  You  cannot  advertise  i*- 
otherwise.  unlc?s  7t  is  in  an  area  zoned 
industrial  or  commercial  ond  then  on]y 
.su'oject  to  standards  i-ct  by  the  Secretary. 

There  are  no  towns  near  Luray  Ca.- 
crns  unk^ss  you  want  to  include  V/csh- 
ington,  D.C.,  v/liich  is  about  tlie  closest 
town  of  any  .size  to  Luray  Caverns.  I 
V.ave  been  there  a  half  dozen  times,  and 
there  are  no  towns  where  you  have  areas 
that  are  zoned  industrial  or  commercial 
where  you  can  put  up  a  sign  advertising 
Luray  Caverns.  So  I  am  rather  amazed 
at  the  misinformation  that  there  is  an 
effort  to  try  to  sell  here. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
would  refer  to  the  misinformation  relat- 
ing to  the  20  percent.  There  is  only  one 
way  you  can  read  this  bill.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  Under  Secretary  did  not 
bother  to  read  it  and  I  will  say  that  ad- 
;isedly,  because  he  comes  from  my  heme 
State  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  him.  But  I  do  not  think  he  knows 
enough  about  this  bill  to  properly  in- 
terpret it.  I  .say  that  advisedly  because 
anyone  who  reads  the  bill  will  clearly 
see  that  they  are  talking  about  apples 
and  grapefruit  and  they  are  not  talking 
about  one  kind  of  grapefruit  and  an- 
other kind  of  grapefruit.  The  apples  are 
the  billboards  and  the  grapefruit,  if  you 
want  to  put  it  that  way,  are  the  junk- 
yards— and  maybe  I  should  not  say  that 
coming  from  Florida.  But  you  are  talk- 
ing about  two  different  things.  But 
they  would  have  you  believe  that  you  can 
fail  to  restrict  billboards  under  section 
131(b)  and  lose  10  percent  and  then  if 
you  do  not  restrict  junkyards,  you  do 
not  lose  another  10  percent. 

What  does  the  bill  say?  On  page  21, 
section  136(b)  it  says: 

Federal-aid  highway  funds  apportioned 
on  or  after  January  1.  1968,  to  any  State 
which  the  Secretary  determines  has  not  made 
provision  for  effective  control  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  along  the  Inter- 
state System  and  the  primary  system  •   •   *— 

Of  what? 

"•  *  *  of  outdoor  Junkyards,  which  are 
within  one  thousand  feet  of  the  nearest  edge 
of  the  right-of-way  r.nd  visible  from  the 
main  traveled  way  of  the  system,  shall  be 
reduced  by  amounts  equal  to  10  per  centum." 

The  other  section  says: 

"•  •  •  of  the  erection  and  maintenance 
along  the  Interstate  System  and  the  primary 
system  of  outdoor  advertising  signs,  dis- 
plays, and  devices  which  are  within  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of  the 
right-of-way  and  visible  from  the  main 
traveled  way  of  the  system,  shall  be  reduced 
by  amounts  equal  to  10  percentum." 
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Now  10  and  10  makes  20  and  the  two 
titles  taken  separately  which  they  have 
to  be,  equal  20  percent  and  nobody,  in- 
cluding the  distinguished  gentleman  who 
comes  from  Florida,  the  Under  Secretary, 
could  possibly  interpret  it  in  any  other 
manner.  They  are  actually  separate 
titles  in  the  bill. 

Now  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  for 
just  one  more  point  on  the  question  of 
constitutional  revision.  I  have  studied 
the  wires  that  the  gentleman  inserted 
in  yesterday's  Record  and  he  quoted 
the  State  of  Georgia.    Now  listen  to  tliis. 

The  State  of  Georgia  was  quoted  as 
having  said  that  their  laws  and  constitu- 
tion would  not  have  to  be  amended.  Yet 
do  Members  know  who  it  ".'as  that  testi- 
cle.1  before  our  committee  on  behalf  of 
AASHO,  that  gave  us  the  table  from 
which  we  took  our  statement?  The  pres- 
ident of  AASHO,  Mr.  Shadburn,  who  is 
the  engineer  from  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  of  Georgia.  He  testi- 
fied that  this  was  his  table.  This  was 
his  te.^timony.  He  presently — as  of  yes- 
terday— was  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highv/ay  Officials, 
and  he  so  testified. 

Of  course,  the  gentleman  did  not  men- 
tion the  State  of  South  Carolina.  The 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  said: 

Re  S.  2084,  control  of  billboards  and  junk- 
y:>rcls  in  manner  proposed  by  bill  is  of 
doubtful  constitutional  validity. 

The  gentleman  did  not  mention  that 
State.  He  did  not  mention  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  I  read  from  the  telegram 
from  the  Louisiana  attorney  general  to 
those  who  are  present  on  the  floor  from 
Louisiana  that —      > 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  this  ofHce,  that  the  po- 
lice power  of  the  State,  in  accordance  with 
present  legislation,  would  not  allow  control 
as  required  in  your  w^lre.  It  is  the  further 
opinion  of  this  office  that  full  Implication 
of  the  provisions  as  outlined  In  your  wire 
could  not  be  effected  by  the  State  under 
present  State  law  without  legislative  enact- 
ment or  possible  constitutional  amendment. 

The  gentleman  did  not  mention  those 
States.  In  reviev,'ing  what  was  put  into 
the  record,  it  is  quite  clear  that  four 
States  did  not  answer.  Seven  States 
said,  "Yes,  we  have  to  amend."  Three 
States  said,  "We  may."  And  four  States 
said,  "We  do  not  think  so  as  it  relates  to 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution." 

So  I  stand  on  my  statement  that  even 
their  survey  shows — and  we  rely  on 
AASHO— 14  out  of  the  18  States  would 
or  might  require  constitutional  amend- 
ments in  order  to  conform.  Those  are 
the  facts  and  that  is  Vre  r:cord.  It 
speaks  for  itself  in  the  language  of  the 
bill  and  In  the  statements  made  in  testi- 
mony on  the  subject. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me?  The 
Tentleman  from  Florida  has  said  that 
I  did  not  mention  certain  States. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  could  not  get  the 
gentleman  to  yield  to  me.  I  shall  yield 
to  him  when  I  complete  my  statement 
if  I  have  time  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  one  can  find 
little  objection  to  the  concept  of  beau- 
tifying our  highways  and  the  areas  ad- 
jacent thereto.     Some  of  the  eyesores 


along  the  roadways  border  on  the  dis- 
graceful, but  in  this  case,  as  in  every 
case,  there  is  a  proper  remedy  for  the 
situation  as  well  as  an  improper  method 
of  achieving  the  desired  result.  Like- 
wise, there  is  a  timely  approach  as  well 
as  an  untimely  one. 

In  this  legislation  we  have  both  an  im- 
proper method  and  an  untimely  ap- 
proach to  alleviating  the  problem.  I 
shall  not  deal  at  length  with  the  im- 
proper methods  reprei^ented  by  this  leg- 
islation because  the  minority  report,  to 
v.-hich  I  subscribe,  points  out  vei-y  vividly 
why  I  feel  this  legislation  represents  an 
improper  way  to  handle  the  problem. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  legislation  was 
very  successfully  ramrodded  through  the 
committee,  yet  its  ramifications  are  not 
fully  comprehended  by  the  proponents. 
Members  of  the  committee  were  not  af- 
forded the  usual  opportunity  of  careful, 
independent  deliberation.  Logical  de- 
bate and  argument  both  for  and  against 
certain  provisions  and  amendments  were 
completely  ignored,  and  members  were 
put  "in  the  harness"  and  "reined"  into 
line  to  vote  a  bill  cut  of  committee.  Now 
this  Congress  is  being  herded  into  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  to  satisfy  a  fev^ 
personal  whims  and  the  people  back 
home  are  beginning  to  v.-onder  whether 
they  sent  435  Members  over  here  to  ex- 
ercise their  own  judgment  and  discre- 
tion, or  whether  they  sent  a  group  of 
puppets.  This  Congress  had  better  stop 
playing  follow  the  leader  and  begin  to 
assert  itself,  if  not  in  the  interest  of  self- 
respect,  at  least  in  the  interest  of  pre- 
serving the  separation  of  powers  and  the 
integrity  of  the  legislative  function  of 
Congress. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this  leg- 
islation will  have  a  very  severe  impact 
upon  small  businesses,  such  as  motels, 
hotels,  restaurants,  service  stations, 
tourist  attractions  and  the  like,  which 
depend  upon  patronage  by  the  traveling 
public  for  existence.  Furthermore,  it 
will  have  a  most  adverse  effect  upon  the 
outdoor  advertising  industry.  Jobs  will 
be  abolished  for  many  thousands  of  de- 
signers, sign  painters,  material  suppliers, 
construction  workers,  lighting  techni- 
cians, advertising  salesmen,  and  others 
involved  in  this  industry. 

No  one  really  knows  what  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  these  programs  will  be 
on  private  commercial  and  industrial  en- 
terprises. Some  seem  to  feel  that  as 
many  as  120,000  jobs  in  the  advertising 
industry  alone  may  be  adversely  affected, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  hundreds  of  small 
businesses  affected.  What  this  will  do 
to  our  relief  rolls,  our  unemployment 
figures,  our  economy,  is  unknown.  It 
seems  a  little  incongruous  to  be  spend- 
ing almost  S2  billion  to  fight  the  war  on 
poverty  on  the  one  hand,  and  then  turn 
around  and  enact  legislation  that  will 
create  poverty  for  untold  numbers,  on 
the  other  hand.  Is  this  Congress  willing 
to  destroy  the  means  of  livelihood  of 
thousands  of  persons  for  the  sake  of 
highway  beauty? 

In  addition  thereto  many  small  farm- 
ers and  landowners  depend  upon  the 
revenue  they  receive  from  leasing  their 
land  to  the  sign  industry  to  help  meet 
their  heavy  expenses.    This  will  be  cut 


off.  It  is  kind  of  like  taking  the  butter 
and  egg  money  away  from  the  fanner's 
wife. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  talk  for 
a  moment  about  the  forgotten  man — 
the  American  taxpayer.  This  bill  calls 
for  a  minimum  expenditure  of  $320  mil- 
lion, yet  no  one  is  able  to  give  you  a 
reliable  estimate  of  the  ultimate  cost  of 
this  program.  As  evidence  of  that  fact 
the  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  make  a  detailed  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
legislation,  and  to  submit  such  estimate 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  January 
1967.  This  Nation  is  faced  with  ever- 
increasing  financial  burdens.  Our  mas- 
sive domestic  spending  programs,  our 
commitments  in  Vietnam  and  other 
places,  our  defense  and  space  exploration 
programs,  already  impose  a  severe  bur- 
den upon  the  taxpayer.  I  have  heard  of 
estimates  as  high  as  $10  billion  that  will 
be  required  for  Vietnam  next  year.  I 
have  even  seen  estimates  of  the  predict- 
ed deficit  for  this  year  or  next  as  high 
as  $6  or  $7  billion. 

Now,  we  have  lived  with  billboards  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  elimination  of 
them  is  not  vital  to  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  this  Nation.  Would  it  not  be  far 
more  fiscally  responsible  to  delay  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  vast  sum  of  money 
until  such  time  as  our  Vietnam  commit- 
ments are  not  so  high.  Until  such  time 
as  our  domestic  spending  is  more  in  line 
with  our  income.  Is  it  not  time  we  gave 
some  consideration  to  the  forgotten 
man — the  taxpayer. 

Is  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  really  the  time 
to  assume  this  additional  burden? 
Would  it  not  be  more  timely  if  our  finan- 
cial burden  was  somewhat  lightened? 

Is  it  not  time  to  win  a  war  in  Vietnam 
before  we  commit  more  of  our  resources 
to  various  wars  at  home.  It  is  time  for  a 
pause,  time  to  take  stock,  time  to  catch 
our  breath,  time  to  find  out  what  works 
and  what  does  not  in  the  drive  for  the 
Great  Society.  Certainly  more  time  is 
needed  to  determine  the  ramifications  of 
this  ill-conceived  legislation.  Now  is  not 
the  time  for  additional  vast  monetary 
outlays  on  a  program  of  such  low  priority. 

One  final  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
admini.stration  has  put  aside  the  war  on 
crime  for  the  time  being.  In  other 
words,  faced  with  the  choice  of  which 
was  more  important  to  Americans — 
highway  beautification  or  highway  rob- 
bery— the  administration  chose  beauti- 
fication. It  was  a  choice  of  roses  or  rape. 
There  is  a  tragic  need  to  halt  the  grow- 
ing crime  wave— a  need  for  legislation 
to  protect  the  lives  of  decent,  law-abiding 
citizens.  It  would  be  far  better  to  wage 
a  war  on  crime  at  this  timie  than  a  war 
for  beautification.  FBI  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  and  Attorney  General 
Nicholas  Katzenbach  recently  stated  that 
a  crash  program  to  combat  crime  and 
make  U.S.  cities  safe  was  a  "must." 
They  cited  the  alarming  increase  in  or- 
ganized and  random  crime.  Let  me 
quote  you  some  truly  terrifying  figures 
on  America's  growing  crime  rate.  These 
figures  are  particularly  tragic  where  our 
young  people  are  concerned.  In  5  years, 
arrests  of  persons  under  18  years  of  age 
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for  assault  are  up  79  percent;  for  drunk- 
enness, up  52  percent:  for  disorderly 
conduct,  up  18  percent.  The  rate  of 
serious  crimes  is  increasing  six  times 
faster  than  our  population  growth.  A 
murder,  rape,  robbery,  aggravated  as- 
sault, burglary,  larceny,  or  auto  theft 
occurs  on  the  average  of  every  15  sec- 
onds in  the  UniLcd  States.  Our  serious 
crime  rate  is  up  11  percent  over  last 
year.  Forcible  rape  is  up  20  percent. 
And  the  dreadful  part  of  all  this  is  that 
76  percent  of  all  criminals  apprehended 
are  repeaters. 

I  cannot  understand  the  administra- 
tion's casual  attitude  toward  what  I  can 
only  call  this  deepening  tide  of  crime. 
Every  effort  should  be  made — and  at 
once — to  combat  it.  Certainly,  planting 
more  shrubbery  i.s  not  the  answer,  at  a 
time  in  our  history  when  we  are  spend- 
ing more  money  than  at  any  previous 
peacetime  period  on  both  defeiise  and 
domestic  afTairs.  At  a  time  when  infla- 
tion is  again  rearmg  its  ugly  head  it 
would  appear  good  judgment  to  witlihold 
additional  spending  merely  for  beauty's 
sake.  Most  a.-^suredly  it  would  ai)peHr  a 
much  wiser  investment  to  place  the  over 
$300  million  i!i  the  beautifying  bill  into 
waging  v.ar  on  crime  r.Tthcr  than  to 
beautify  uur  highways.  Many  Members 
of  Conr:ress  cannot  understand  the  rea- 
soning that  places  highway  beautifica- 
tion  ahead  of  tfforts  to  curb  the  growing 
crime  rate  and  its  devastating  effect  on 
the  youth  of  cur  Nation  and  the  general 
welfare  and  security  of  all  our  people. 
Surely  the  safety  and  welfare  of  our 
citizens  have  priority  over  the  beautifi- 
cation  of  our  highways. 

Certainly.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  beauti- 
fication  of  our  highways  and  the  removal 
of  undesirable  sights  along  our  roadways 
is  a  most  admirable  ambition  and  I  am 
in  full  accord  with  that  purpose,  but,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  bill  does  not  prescribe 
proper  methods  to  accomplish  this  goal 
nor  is  this  the  time  to  place  an  additional 
burden  on  the  American  taxpayer  nor  is 
this  the  time  to  jeopardize  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  all  our  citizens  by  placing 
highway  beautification  above  or  ahead 
of  a  much  needed  war  on  crime. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  iMrs.  Mink]. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sincerely  grateful  to  the  chairman  and 
members  of  this  Committee  on  Public 
Works  for  this  opportunity  to  add  my 
voice  in  support  of  this  bill  which  has 
been  so  long  in  the  making  and  which 
has  now  come  before  this  House  after 
painstaking  effort  and  deliberation  by 
this  committee.  I  want  to  express  my 
deep  admiration  for  the  great  leadership 
of  our  First  Lady  in  insisting  that  the 
problem  of  preserving  the  natural  beauty 
of  our  America  is  indeed  a  major  pro- 
gram requiring  legislation  by  this  Con- 
gress. By  her  remarkable  determination 
and  efforts,  she  has  exemplified  the  long 
hoped  for  dreams  and  aspirations  of  so 
many  outstanding  women  organizations 
wha  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
problem  of  beautification.  and  who  alto- 
gether are  asking  that  we  make  this  bold 
frontal  attack  upon  this  growing  threat 
on  our  scenic  wonders  of  nature. 


Mr.  Chairman,  by  passing  the  High- 
way Beautification  Act  of  1965,  we 
preserve  something  invaluable,  not  for  a 
minority  group  or  a  special  interest  but 
for  the  millions,  both  in  this  generation 
and  in  those  to  come.  It  will  be  argued 
by  opponents  of  this  measure  that  we 
are  legislating  away  another  freedom  by 
plac-ng  restrictions  on  the  adjuncts  of 
certain  business  concerns  near  Federal 
highways;  but  I  must  raise  the  questk)n 
that  goes  to  the  heart  of  this  issue — 
what  about  the  freedom  of  the  vast 
majority  of  us  to  be  spared  the  ugliness 
and  tawdriness  that  mars  our  scenery 
today  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
another? 

Perhans  it  is  difP.rult  to  lecrislate  In  the 
area  of  beauty,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
no  two  of  U3  will  r^ach  total  agreement 
on  what  beauty  is.  But  what  we  are  at- 
t?tnptink'  to  provide  for  here  is  the  right 
of  all  Americans  to  search  in  the  varied 
landscapes  of  this  country  for  the  sort 
of  beauty  thnt  appeals  to  them  This 
land  is  our  birrhri?ht  and  the  birthright 
of  tho.«e  to  come  n'^ter  u~.  so  it  behooves 
us  to  act  new  w'ii!e  we  mar  yet  preserve 
some  'jf  that  land  for  our  descendants  to 
see.  In  a  momorable  book  published 
just  last  .vear  cnti'lod  "God'?  Own  .Junk- 
yard." the  appnllin?  clutter,  not  only  in 
our  cities  but  aiso  along  our  rcidways, 
was  powerTully  documcntoc  with  pic- 
tures of  growing  mountains  of  scrrp  and 
debris,  of  garish  billboards  that  offend 
the  sight  and  the  intellect,  and  of  rub- 
bish collected  and  depo«^ited  heedlessly 
where  all  could  see.  Many  other  fine 
writers  and  photographs  in  addition  to 
Peter  Blake  have  told  similar  tales  of 
the  gradual  but  unrelenting  obliteration 
of  the  natural  beauty  that  some  of  us 
think  is  a  prerogative  of  the  people  and 
must  not  be  denied  them. 

Who  in  this  Chamber  would  raise  a 
voice  in  favor  of  ugliness  as  the  heritage 
of  Americans  yet  unborn?  Who  would 
speak  for  the  prohibition  of  the  right  of 
future  citizens  to  view  their  country  in 
its  great  natural  beauty?  The  distance 
from  shore  to  shore  of  this  great  coun- 
try is  3.000  miles.  And  as  most  of  us 
well  know,  that  is  3.000  miles  of  mar- 
velous landscape  and  natural  sculptur- 
ing. There  is  something  for  everyone  in 
the  scenery  of  this  country — whether  he 
prefers  the  lush  coastal  forests  of  Ore- 
gon and  Washington,  the  plains  and  pic- 
turesque deserts  of  the  vast  Southwest, 
the  rolling  miles  of  fertile  wheat  and 
comland  In  the  great  countrysides  of 
Nebraska  and  Kansas — for  all  there  is 
something.  But  these  spectacular  beau- 
ties need  to  be  enjoyed  without  inter- 
ruption, and  when  a  stream  of  billboards 
punctuates  the  viewing,  one  cannot  re- 
tain his  sense  of  wonder  and  awe.  The 
scenery  is  for  all;  the  billboards  and 
junkyards  are  for  but  a  few. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  a  citizen 
whose  tax  money  has  been  invested  for 
him  in  the  safe,  swift  Federal  highways 
should  have  one  more  return  on  his  in- 
vestment, and  that  is  the  right  not  to  be 
bombarded  by  this  ugliness.  The  junk- 
yards and  scrap  heaps  are  uniformly  un- 
sightly, and  though  some  of  our  outdoor 
advertising  is  informative  most  of  it  is 
tasteless,    unattractive,    and    blatantly 


repetitious.  I  along  with  many  of  my 
coUeaiues  and  vast  numbers  of  the 
Ameiican  people,  believe  it  within  the 
discretionary  powers  of  government  to 
legislate  av/ay  unsightliness  and  to  pre- 
sei-ve  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  our  hig'n- 
ways  as  they  cut  through  virgin  coun- 
try.side. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  ad- 
vancing the  difficulty  of  secui-ing  States' 
acquiescence  in  this  type  of  legislation 
as  an  obstacle  to  pa.ssa^'e,  the  committee 
report  j.mply  documents  the  number  of 
States  that  have  already  enacted  stat- 
utes regulating  the  intrusion  of  advertis- 
iufr  along  the  highways.  My  own  State 
of  Jiawaii  has  been  a  leader  in  the  total 
prohibition  of  roadside  advertising  and 
the  consequent  gain  in  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  is  obvious  to  all  who  have  been 
there.  Business  can  flourish  without  de- 
pending on  roadside  a'yjns,  and  Hawaii 
stands  as  an  irrefutable  example  of  that 
claim. 

Let  us  then  confine  our  junkyards,  our 
vast  unsightly  rows  of  rusting  automo- 
biles, our  scrap  heaps,  to  the  urban  in- 
dustrial areas  where  we  are  mentally 
prepared  to  tolerate  these  scraps  of  con- 
sumption. Let  us  remove  advertising 
from  the  countrj'side  where  it  detracts 
the  travelers  eye  from  the  beauties  of 
nature.  And  by  these  acts,  let  us  theie- 
by  preserve  for  ourselves  and  for  our  pos- 
terity enough  of  the  beauty  granted  as 
our  birthright  that  our  gi-andchildren 
v.ill  not  have  to  wonder  what  the  land 
looked  like  before  it  was  blotted  from 
sinht.  With  the  growth  and  spread  of 
cities  there  is  precious  little  of  green 
hills  and  flowered  meadows  left  unblem- 
ished for  our  inner  nourishment.  Let 
us,  before  it  is  too  late,  preserve  some  of 
this  natural  beauty  along  our  highways 
at  least,  so  as  to  retain  the  visual  posses- 
sion of  an  America  the  beautiful:  "A 
thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever;  its  love- 
liness increases."  Mr.  Chairman  let  us 
not  be  the  ones  to  allow  its  decay  by 
our  failure  to  act  at  this  crucial  moment. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting,]  One  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  Members  are  present, 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Baldwin!. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S  2084.  I  believe  basically 
in  the  principle  which  this  bill  is  en- 
deavoring to  achieve.  This  does  not 
mean  that  this  bill  is  necessarily  the  most 
perfectly  worded  bill.  I  think  there  are 
some  sections  of  it  that  are  probably 
loosely  worded  and  could  be  improved. 
I  hope  that  some  amendments  will  be 
adopted  on  the  House  floor  to  do  that. 

But,  basically,  the  principle  of  con- 
trolling billboards  and  junkyards  on  our 
major  highway  routes  in  my  opinion  is 
a  desirable  objective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  recognized  by 
President  Eisenhower  who  was  the  first 
President  to  submit  a  specific  recom- 
mendation to  Congress  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  control  billboards 
on  Federal  Interstate  hiirhways.    And, 
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I  might  say  that  the  recommendation 
which  was  submitted  by  President  Eisen- 
hower to  Congress  in  1957  and  1958  was 
substantially  stronger  than  the  legisla- 
tion that  finally  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  position 
I  take  is  consistent  with  the  position  of 
President  Eisenhower  on  the  need  for  the 
control  of  billboards  on  our  major  in- 
terstate highway  routes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  provision  in 
this  bill  that  I  believe  is  faulty  and  at 
the  appropriate  time  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  in  an  effort  to  correct  it. 
That  provision  is  in  title  III  of  the  bill 
which  deals  with  the  3-percent  highway 
beautification  fund.  Under  section  301, 
under  title  III,  the  (b)  subsection  on 
page  25  only  allows  this  3-percent  beau- 
tification fund  to  be  used  beyond  the 
right-of-way  and  It  cannot  be  used 
within  the  light-of-way. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that 
all  the  Members  present  are  familiar 
with  the  procedures  used  by  the  normal 
State  highway  department  in  acquiring 
property  for  rights-of-way.  When  they 
come  to  a  highway  interchange  they  will 
acquire  as  much  as  15  to  20  acres  in 
order  to  make  the  loops  in  that  inter- 
change. Within  those  loops  there  are 
pieces  of  vacant  land  that  are  first 
denuded  by  the  bulldozer  and  then  start 
growing  up  in  weeds  and  present  a  very 
unsightly  appearance  in  most  instances. 
In  addition  to  that,  where  the  road 
goes  through  a  big  hill  the  department 
of  highways  will  acquire  a  broader  right- 
of-way  so  they  can  make  a  cut  at  an 
angle  on  both  sides  of  that  hill.  In  most 
cases  that  cut  presents  a  denuded  ap- 
pearance first  and  then  starts  growing 
up  in  weeds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  this  bill  as  now 
worded  the  3-percent  beautification  fund 
could  not  be  used  on  those  highway  in- 
terchanges, and  could  not  be  used  on 
those  cuts,  but  could  only  be  used  if  you 
went  out  beyond  the  cuts  and  acquired 
some  additional  land.  Then  you  could 
put  up  shrubbery  on  that  additional  land. 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  contention  is  that 
the  first  thing  the  people  see  is  what  is 
within  the  right-of-way  and  within  the 
interchanges  and  on  the  cuts.  If  there  is 
visible  in  the  interchanges  and  on  the 
cuts  nothing  but  weeds,  it  is  going  to  be 
a  poor  substitute  to  see  some  shrubbery 
out  beyond  the  15  acres  in  the  inter- 
change that  looks  rather  pretty  and 
pleasing.  The  first  place  where  you  need 
landscaping  and  beautifying  shrubbery  is 
in  the  interchanges  and  on  these  de- 
nuded cuts. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  at  the  appropriate  time  to 
subsection  (b)  on  page  25  which  will 
simply  state  that  this  3-percent  highway 
beautification  fund  may  be  used  within 
the  right-of-way  as  well  as  beyond  the 
right-of-way.  This  will,  therefore,  make 
it  possible  for  the  fund  to  be  used  where 
the  need  is  greatest.  It  will  therefore 
make  it  possible  for  a  portion  of  the 
fund  to  be  used  within  the  interchanges, 
within  these  denuded  cuts,  so  they  can  be 
properly  beautified. 

If  you  have  the  same  kind  of  con- 
stituents I  have,  I  will  wager  that  90 
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percent  of  the  correspondence  you  have 
had  as  to  specific  landscaping  has  been 
correspondence  from  people  who  say: 
There  is  a  road  that  runs  through  our 
city  and  it  presents  a  not  too  satisfactory 
sight.  Please  contact  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  or  the  State  highway  de- 
partment and  get  them  to  do  some  land- 
scaping so  that  it  does  not  prevent  such 
an  unfortunate  appearance.  When  they 
do  this,  they  are  almost  always  referring 
to  the  denuded  cuts  and  fills  and  the 
unsightly  interchanges  on  the  existing 
right-of-way. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee   [Mr.  Duncan]. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  at  the  outset  say  that 
I  will  and  always  have  supported  the 
enhancement  of  scenic  beauty.  To  say 
that  I  am  opposed  to  the  pending  bill  S. 
2084  does  not  mean  that  I  would  be  op- 
posed to  a  sound  and  sensible  beautifica- 
tion program. 

I  think  the  present  bill  is  not  of  such 
necessity  that  we  must  pass  it  in  a  hasty 
manner,  without  applying  the  principles 
of  good  government.  It  is  our  duty  as 
elected  Members  of  the  Congress  to  see 
that  sponsorship  does  not  preclude  us 
from  exercising  our  own  best  judgment, 
regardless  of  who  sponsors  a  bill — In  this 
instance,  Mrs.  Johnson.  Too  often  the 
Congress  has  substituted  the  judgment 
of  the  executive  department  for  our 
own,  and  there  is  every  indication  now 
that  these  were  not  always  wise  decisions. 
This  bill  is  not  the  product  of  careful, 
independent  congressional  deliberation. 
It  was  ramrodded  through  the  commit- 
tee by  spokesmen  for  the  administration 
who  wielded  the  full  power  and  infiuence 
of  the  White  House.  As  a  result  this 
bill  is  replete  with  unworkable,  unwise, 
and  unfair  provisions.  It  will  un- 
justly and  unfairly  impose  financial  pen- 
alties upon  many  States  and  cause  finan- 
cial loss  to  many  businesses,  without 
providing  for  effective  control  of  outdoor 
advertising  signs  and  junkyards. 

The  ultimate  cost  of  the  program  is 
unknown,  and  will  probably  not  be  known 
tmtil  January  10,  1967,  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  is  required  to  submit 
a  detailed  estimate  to  Congress.  How- 
ever, for  openers,  the  bill  does  authorize 
$320  million  for  fiscal  years  1966  and 
1967. 

I  believe  that  great  harm  is  being 
done  to  our  country  when  Congress  per- 
mits itself  to  be  pressured  into  poorly 
drafted,  hasty  legislation. 

There  must  be  adequate  legislative 
standards  for  the  delegation  of  authority 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  appro- 
priate safeguards  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  States  and  local  governments,  as 
well  as  the  many  businesses  and  land- 
owners who  will  be  vitally  affected. 

Many  deplore  the  haste  with  which 
this  bill  was  shoved  through  the  com- 
mittee and  the  slipshod,  discriminatory, 
and  ineffectual  legislation  that  has  re- 
sulted. This  is  a  matter  that  should  have 
the  benefit  of  study,  and  the  American 
people  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  on  this  very  impor- 
tant legislation. 

It  is  ironic  that  this  has  developed  as 
a  must  bill  for  the  administration.   There 


are  many  other  matters  of  greater  Im- 
portance. 

Just  recently  a  spokesman  for  the  ad- 
ministration stated  at  a  hearing  on  the 
GI  bill  for  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, and  other  theaters  of  operation,  that 
the  administration  was  opposed  to  the 
GI  bill  because  the  President  was  con- 
cerned with  the  cost.  This  happens  to 
be  one  of  the  few  times  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  shown  such  concern. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  explain  to 
the  boys  fighting  in  Vietnam  today  that 
we  do  not  have  the  time  or  money  to 
provide  benefits  for  them,  when  we 
hastily  appropriate  $320  million  for  a 
project  that  is  certainly  questionable. 
How  can  we  tell  them  that  we  do  not 
have  funds  for  them  when  we  are  spend- 
ing from  $4,000  to  $6,000  per  man  each 
year  in  the  Job  Corps  camps,  and  we  ap- 
parently have  "barrels  and  barrels"  of 
money  for  other  doubtful  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  great 
number  of  bills  that  could  be  acted  upon, 
where  complete  hearings  have  already 
been  held.  But  sensible  programs  and 
bills  are  not  the  rule  of  the  day. 

No  one  loves  beautiful  scenery  and 
clean  highways  more  than  I;  however,  I 
also  love  my  country,  and  to  oppose  this 
bill,  in  its  present  form,  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  people  I  represent  and 
my  country. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord]. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman,  for  whom 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  and  admira- 
tion, for  yielding  me  this  time  to  explain 
an  amendment  which  I  vnU  offer  to  the 
bill  when  it  is  being  read  under  the 
5-minute  rule. 

As  I  review  S.  2084  it  is  essentially  a  bill 
which  involves  balancing  of  the  public 
interest.  I  am  in  agreement  with  the 
broad  objectives  of  the  bill  which  are  to 
preserve  and  maintain  the  beauty  and 
the  view  along  our  Nation's  highways.  I 
think  there  is  a  legitimate  public  interest 
in  seeing  that  this  beauty  is  preserved 
and  maintained. 

We  must  then  balance  the  Interest  of 
the  public  against  the  interest  of  the 
landowner,  against  the  interest  of  the 
billboard  owners,  and  against  the  inter- 
est of  the  businesses  along  the  highway. 
The  committee  bill  has  recc^nized  the 
interest  of  the  advertising  industry  by 
permitting  billboards  in  zoned  industrial 
and  commercial  areas  and  in  imzoned 
industrial  and  commercial  areas  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  The  commit- 
tee has  recognized  the  interest  of  the 
landowner  and  the  billboard  owners  to 
some  extent  by  providing  for  compensa- 
tion at  least  as  to  existing  billboards  by 
providing  compensation  to  the  billboard 
owner  and  the  landowner.  Of  course,  the 
bill  does  pose  interesting  constitutional 
questions  as  to  the  application  of  police 
powers  to  extinguish  the  right  to  erect 
billboards,  signs,  and  displays  in  the 
future.  The  committee  has  recognized 
to  some  extent  all  of  these  interests,  but 
the  committee  has  not  recognized  the 
interest  of  the  little  businessman,  the 
little  restaurant  owner,  the  little  motel 
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owner,  or  the  little  service  station  opera- 
tor which  I  submit  if  this  bill  is  adopted 
In  lis  present  form  will  be  legislated  out 
of  business. 

I  submit  that  these  people  have  to  go 
out  of  business  if  an  amendment  which  I 
shall  submit  is  not  adopted.  This  is  what 
I  do,  and  it  is  very  simple:  I  say  that 
outside  of  these  unzoned  commercial  and 
industrial  areas  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  outside  of  the  zoned  commercial 
and  industrial  areas,  the  State  shall  set 
up  25-mi'e  control  areas  and  shall  assure 
the  public  that  75  percent  of  those  con- 
trolled areas  shall  be  free  of  billboard 
advertising. 

That  is  essentially  what  my  amend- 
ment does.  And  I  submit  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  that  is  a  proper 
balancinij  of  the  public  interest.  The 
public  wili  be  assured  of  having  75  per- 
cent cf  these  control  areas  free  of  bill- 
boards and  it  leaves  the  States  to  decide 
where  sisns.  displays,  and  billboards 
shall  be  prohibited.  But  75  percent  of 
the  control  areas  must  be  free. 

I  hope  that  when  this  amendment  is 
submitted  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  adopt  the  same. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  think  the  gentle- 
mans  amendment  is  a  sound  one  and  I 
would  like  to  support  it.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  just 
checked  w  ith  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
Until  now  I  have  been  favorably  disposed 
toward  this  bill  because  it  is  supposed 
to  apply  only  to  interstate  and  primary 
roads.  I  checked  with  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  and  I  am  flabbergasted  to 
find  that  when  you  are  talking  about  pri- 
mary roads,  then  practically  every  road 
on  a  conventional  road  map  in  my  dis- 
trict is  included  as  a  part  of  the  primary 
read  system.  Under  these  conditions  this 
bill  would  have  a  profound  affect  on  the 
people  cf  my  district,  who  do  a  tremen- 
dous tourist  trade,  especially  in  the  beau- 
tiful Pinger  Lakes  area,  and  without  the 
gentleman's  amendment  we  would  be  in 
real  trouble.  I  think  this  bill  goes  too 
fast  and  too  far.  I  am  in  favor  of  high- 
way beauty,  but  at  a  more  deliberate 
speed. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  If  this  bill  is  adopted 
in  its  present  fonn.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  that  the  little 
business  people  along  the  highways  of 
cur  country  should  have  the  right  to  de- 
clare open  season  on  all  legislators  who 
vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  WrightI. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  had  a  very  productive  and  inter- 
esting debate  this  afternoort.  I  think  at 
this  point  it  is  very  important  that  we 
do  two  or  three  thines.  First,  let  us  see 
if  we  can  iiintly  understand  just  why  it 
is  that  at  this  juncture  of  American  his- 
toiT  we  find  it  desirable  to  do  some- 
thing about  h'ghway  beautiflcation. 

Why  is  the  bill  before  us?  Then  let 
us  ask  exactly  what  the  bill  does,  just 
how  it  will  work,  and  precisely  who.  if 
anybody,  would  be  hurt. 


Why  have  we  brought  before  the  Con- 
gress at  this  time  a  bill  aimed  at  beauti- 
fying the  highways  of  the  United  States? 
I  think  all  we  have  to  do  is  take  a  fast 
glimpse  across  the  continent  of  the 
United  States  and  see  how  rapidly  this 
country  is  growing  in  population  and 
how  enormously  it  is  changing  in  com- 
plexion in  order  to  have  the  answer. 

This  Nation  was  once  a  rural  nation 
with  vast  expanses  of  unclaimed  prai- 
ries and  de.serts  and  vast  vistas  of  can- 
yons and  scenic  mountains.  There  was 
land  to  spare.  There  was  scenei*y  be- 
yond accounting. 

What  has  happened.  This  land  is  no 
longer  a  mral  nation.  The  westward 
migration  has  gobbled  up  every  last  iota 
of  frontier.  This  is  an  urban  nation 
with  miles  and  miles  of  concrete  carpet 
stretching  out  in  all  directions  across  the 
land.  Unless  we  act,  we  stand  today  in 
danger  of  leaving  future  generations 
with  no  more  recollection  of  our  time 
than  mounting  piles  of  waste  and  an 
unsightly,  garish  clutter  symbolic  of  a 
crass  commercialism. 

How  important  are  the  highways  in 
this  Nation?  The  Interstate  Highway 
Act  of  1956  is  the  biggest  single  public 
works  undertaking  ever  attempted  in  the 
history  of  any  nation. 

How  important  is  tourism?  Tourism 
has  become  the  world's  biggest  business. 
In  the  years  ahead,  as  paid  vacations  of 
the  average  American  worker  become 
longer  and  as  his  economic  affluence  be- 
comes greater,  tourism  will  assume  an 
ever  and  ever  greater  importance.  What 
will  be  left  for  them  to  enjoy?  Today 
travelers  and  tourists  spend  approxi- 
mately $30  billion  a  year.  Several 
States — the  States  of  Florida,  Nevada, 
New  Jersey,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
among  them — rate  tourism  as  their  No.  1 
industry.  At  least  half  of  the  States 
count  it  as  one  of  their  top  three  indus- 
tries. 

If  we  can  dramatize  the  natural  beauty 
of  America  and  make  it  more  and  more 
attractive  for  Americans  to  travel  in 
their  own  country  and  for  foreigners  to 
come  here  to  see  it,  and  thus  create  a 
climate  of  beauty  and  of  appreciation 
for  the  esthetic  rather  than,  I  think,  an 
entirely  wrong  impression  that  lingers 
throughout  the  world  of  an  immature 
giant  who  cares  not  and  knows  not  how 
it  looks,  we  can  do  a  very  great  deal 
toward  reversing  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position  and  conserving  our  dol- 
lar exchange. 

What  would  the  bill  do?  It  would  do 
three  things.  First,  it  would  regulate 
outdoor  advertising.  By  that  I  mean  rea- 
sonable regulation.  It  would  not  abol- 
ish. It  would  not  prohibit.  It  would 
not  outlaw  advertising,  but  it  would  reg- 
ulate it. 

Second,  it  would  call  for  the  screening 
of  junkyards.  Finally,  it  would  create  a 
new  program  of  acquisition  of  lands  for 
scenic  enhancement. 

I  should  like  to  ask  Members  to  look 
at  the  pictures  I  have  placed  on  the  easel 
in  the  well  of  the  Chamber.  This  first 
one  is  symptomatic  of  what  is  happen- 
ing to  many  of  our  highways,  and  is 
what  I  believe  to  be  an  untasteful  dis- 
play, an  unrestrained  and  cluttering 
proliferation.    I  do  not  believe  we  wish 


to  say  that  that  is  what  we  want  to  do 
to  promote  outdoor  advertising.  Nor  do 
I  believe  the  legitimate  outdoor  adver- 
tising industry  desires  this. 

As  far  back  as  one  can  see,  as  shown 
by  the  white  dots  on  the  photograph, 
there  are  signs  and  billboards  of  all 
types.  There  is  hardly  any  space  at  all 
between  them  for  a  distance  of  perhaps 
a  half  mile. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  WRIGHT.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  It  will  not  take  me 
long.  I  simply  wish  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  can  tell  me  if  what  is  shown 
is  a  primaiT  or  a  secondary  roadway? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  answer  is  "No."  I 
cannot  tell  the  gentleman  what  kind 
of  road  it  is.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  do  not 
have  that  information.  I  am  not  con- 
cerned about  what  type  of  road  it  is. 
I  am  not  trying  to  point  a  finger  of 
scorn  at  any  particular  part  of  the  coun- 
try. All  I  am  saying  is  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  we 
want  to  continue. 

In  the  interest  of  outdoor  advertising 
itself.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Members 
if  this  proliferation  that  you  see  in  this 
next  photograph  is  not  destructive  of  the 
value  of  the  ad  itself.  When  you  have 
this  kind  of  extreme  clutter,  this  total 
lack  of  spacing,  or  of  regulation  and  re- 
straint that  you  see  along  so  many  of  our 
highways,  does  that  not  degrade  the 
business  and  the  value  of  outdoor  ad- 
vei-tising  itself? 

I  happen  to  believe  that  outdoor  ad- 
vertising is  a  legitimate  and  important 
American  industry.  I  wish  to  pi-otect  it. 
I  want  to  help  preserve  it.  But  is  this 
the  kind  of  thing,  shown  in  thLs  photo- 
graph, that  helps  to  promote  the  scenic 
beauty  that  could  otherwise  be  seen  in 
this  kind  of  area?  Is  this  the  kind  of 
display  that  promotes  the  interest  of  the 
outdoor  advertising  Industry?  I  believe 
not. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  is  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  committee. 
As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  was  disposed 
to  support  this  bill.  I  understood  the 
word  "primary"  to  mean  only  those 
major  roads,  other  than  interstate  high- 
ways, that  are  in  my  district,  which  in- 
cludes the  Finger  Lakes  region,  for  ex- 
ample. But  when  I  asked  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  to  tell  me  what  are  the 
primary  roads,  I  find  that  virtually  every 
road  that  appears  on  a  road  map  is 
teiTned  a  primary  road. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  was  present  when 
the  gentleman  from  Nev/  York  made  that 
point  a  moment  ago.  If  I  might  address 
myself  to  it.  I  must  say  that  I  do  not 
know  what  roads  are  so  designated  in  the 
gentleman's  district.  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  comes  from  a  very  beautiful 
and  splendid  district  in  the  United 
States.  I  cannot  delineate  every  primary 
road  throughout  the  United  States. 
However.  I  can  say  that  the  secondary' 
road  structure  of  the  United  States  is 
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longer  in  miles  than  is  the  primary  struc- 
ture and  the  interstate  structure  com- 
bined. And,  I  am  certain  that  there  are, 
along  the  primary  highways  in  the  gen- 
tleman's district,  many  commercial 
areas  where  outdoor  advertising  will  be 
permitted. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Virtually  every 
road — it  does  not  matter  whether  It  is  a 
U.S.  highway  or  a  State  highway — ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau,  will  be  designated 
as  a  primary  road.  The  list  occupies 
three  pages.  While  I  support  the  elimi- 
nation of  billboards,  I  am  sure  that  if 
the  people  In  my  district  knew  that  every 
single  principal  road,  except  the  dirt 
roads  In  the  counties,  would  be  affected, 
they  would  be  opposed  to  this  measure. 
It  is  revolutionary. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  it  is  important 
at  this  point  to  indicate  that  the  second- 
ary highway  system  of  the  United  States 
does  not  consist  of  dirt  roads.  The  sec- 
ondary road  system  of  the  United  States 
receives  50-50  matching  funds  from  the 
United  States.  It  consists  of  a  very  long 
stretch  of  paved  road  throughout  the 
United  States.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that,  generally  speaking,  every 
highway  bearing  a  State  highway  num- 
ber is  in  the  secondary  and  not  In  the 
pnmary  system. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Then  there  must 
be  a  very  substantial  difference  of  opin- 
ion between  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  that 
is  going  to  be  implementing  the  program. 
I  would  like  the  gentleman  or  someone 
on  the  committee  to  clear  it  up.  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  support  the  bill,  but  I 
am  not  going  back  and  tell  every  farmer 
in  my  district  and  every  motel  owner  in 
this  substantial  district  that  he  must  take 
down  his  signs,  and  that  he  can  only  have 
a  sign  on  his  own  building  or  660  feet 
back.  There  would  be  chaos  in  my 
district. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Quite  obviously,  It  is 
necessary  for  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  to  have  some  elucidation  on  the 
matter.  Quite  evidently  someone  has 
misinformed  the  gentleman  as  to  what 
is  and  what  is  not  a  primary  road. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  have  some  informa- 
tion which  I  hope  will  be  informative  to 
all  Members. 

The  highway  beautification  bill  as  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  S.  2084,  provides  the  means  as 
well  as  the  requirement  for  a  national 
program  to  beautify  America  as  seen 
from  its  major  highways.  A  major  pro- 
vision of  the  bill,  title  I,  provides  for  the 
control  of  outdoor  advertising  along  In- 
terstate and  primary  highways.  I  would 
emphasize  the  word  "control"  because 
this  bin  has  too  often  been  erroneously 
characterized  and  attacked  as  prohibiting 
outdoor  advertising. 

S.  2084  rather  than  prohibiting  out- 
door advertising  recognizes  it  as  a  proper 
business  and  a  business  that  can  con- 
tribute to  the  convenience  of  the  high- 
way traveler  as  well  as  as  an  aid  to  those 
businesses  that  reach  the  public  through 
this  medium. 


It  recognizes  that  billboards  can  be 
erected  and  maintained  along  our  high- 
ways In  a  manner  and  In  areas  that  will 
not  be  offensive  to  the  traveling  public 
and  that  will  not  detract  from  the  beauty 
of  our  Nation.  The  bill,  rather  than  pro- 
hibiting advertising,  merely  provides  for 
its  control  so  that  it  can  be  conducted 
without  offending  the  great  majority  of 
Americans. 

I  believe  it  will  be  worthwhile  to  review 
the  provisions  of  title  I  of  S.  2084  In 
terms  of  describing  all  those  areas  along 
highways  in  which  advertising  would 
continue  to  be  conducted.  The  bill 
applies  only  to  the  Interstate  Highway 
System,  which  will  total  41,000  miles 
when  completed,  and  the  Federal-aid 
primary  highway  system,  which  now 
totals  224,000  miles.  It  does  not  apply 
to  the  over  625,000  miles  on  the  Federal- 
aid  secondary  system  or  to  any  of  the 
2 1/2  million  miles  of  roads  and  streets  not 
on  any  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tems. In  other  words,  the  bill  in  no  way 
provides  for  any  type  of  billboard  regu- 
lation on  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
roads  and  streets  in  the  United  States, 
v/hich  handle  54  percent  of  all  highway 
travel. 

Even  along  the  Interstate  and  primary 
highways,  the  bill,  first,  does  not  pro- 
vide for  any  regulation  of  billboards  ad- 
vertising activities  conducted  on  the 
premises  where  billboards  might  be  lo- 
cated. In  other  words,  all  the  motels, 
restaurants,  service  stations  that  line  our 
highways  will  be  completely  unrestricted 
In  their  right  to  advertise  the  services 
they  are  offering  to  the  public.  This 
complete  exemption  would  apply  to  the 
landowner  advertising  his  land  for  sale, 
the  farmer  who  wishes  to  sell  his  prod- 
ucts directly  to  the  public,  or  to  any  per- 
son who  wishes  to  advertise  on  his  own 
premises  his  products  or  services. 

In  addition  to  the  complete  exemption 
of  on-premise  advertising,  title  1  of  S. 
2084  provides  that  billboards  can  be 
erected  and  maintained  in  commercial 
and  Industrial  areas.  Commercial  and 
Industrial  areas  are  those  that  are  so 
Identified  by  State  or  local  zoning  ac- 
tions, or  those  where  there  Is  no  zoning 
that  will  be  determined  to  be  commercial 
or  industrial  areas  on  the  basis  of  stand- 
ards agreed  to  by  the  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Within  areas 
zoned  or  unzoned  but  determined  to  be 
used  for  commercial  or  industrial  pur- 
poses, outdoor  advertising  will  be  per- 
mitted subject  only  to  reasonable  regu- 
lations as  to  number,  si7,e,  and  lighting. 
Such  regulations  will  be  developed  by 
agreements  of  the  States  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

This  bin.  In  summary,  rather  than 
prohibiting  outdoor  advertising  provides 
only  f  cr  its  reasonable  control  so  that  it 
will  not  destroy  the  beauty  of  our  Nation. 
Rather  than  toll  the  doom  of  outdoor 
advertising,  as  some  of  Its  uninformed 
opponents  have  stated,  it  will  increase 
the  value  of  those  many  remaining  signs, 
both  as  a  service  to  the  traveling  public 
and  as  a  valuable  advertising  medium  to 
businesses. 

Ml'.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  prefer  not  to 
yield  further  until  I  conclude  the  state- 
ment I  had  Intended  to  make.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  refrain  from  yielding  but 
there  are  some  things  which  need  say- 
ing, because  they  have  been  glossed  over 
and  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of 
misunderstanding  throughout  the  House 
as  to  what  the  bill  will  do. 

The  bUi  wUl  regulate  but  wlU  not  pro- 
hibit outdoor  advertisi*^. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quoriun  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  six  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 
Mr,  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
think  together  now  on  just  precisely 
what  the  bill  wUl  or  win  not  do. 

In  control  and  regulation  of  outdoor 
advertising  the  States  are  given  until 
1968  to  come  up  with  a  plan.  If  there  is 
a  good-faith  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
States,  regardless  of  whatever  constitu- 
tional Inhibition  they  may  have,  to  come 
up  with  a  plan  which  wUl  comply  with 
the  Federal  statute,  then  the  States  wUl 
be  permitted  to  continue  to  receive  that 
portion  of  the  highway  funds  earmarked 
for  this. 

For  purposes  of  this  act,  effective  con- 
trol means,  first,  that  on-premise  adver- 
tising by  any  sman  or  large  business 
advertising  goods  or  wares  to  be  offered 
or  services  to  be  sold  on  that  location  is 
fully  authorized  without  any  control  at 
any  place  in  the  United  States. 

Second,  outdoor  advertising  in  com- 
merclaUy  or  industrially  zoned  areas  and 
in  those  areas  which  are  actuaUy  used 
for  commercial  and  industrial  purposes 
and  are  not  formally  zoned,  Is  author- 
ized. 

For  the  purposes  of  zoning  let  it  be 
made  quite  clear,  as  it  was  made  clear 
in  a  letter  only  yesterday  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  that  the  States  will 
be  the  final  authorities  and  arbiters  as 
to  what  areas  they  wish  to  zone  indus- 
trially and  commercially.  I  quote  to  you 
from  the  letter  of  October  6  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  John  T.  Connor,  in 
which  he  states: 

The  Secretary  is  not  granted  authority 
under  this  bill  to  tell  the  States  what  areas 
may  be  zoned  commercial  or  Industrial  unde^ 
authority  of  the  State  law.  This  determina- 
tion is  entirely  up  to  the  States  and  the 
States  will  be  free  to  exercise  their  tradi- 
tional authority  under  State  law  to  zone 
areas  commercial  or  Industrial. 

Under  authority  of  the  State  it  may 
zone  an  area  Industrial  or  commercial, 
and  billboard  or  outdoor  advertising, 
junkyard  or  salvage  operations,  will  be 
fully  authorized  to  be  carried  out  in  that 
area.  Within  those  areas  the  Secretary 
and  State  share  jointly  the  responsibility 
of  determining  what  are  the  customary 
and  accepted  standards  with  regard  to 
spacing,  lighting,  and  size.  For  a  guide 
as  to  what  is  meant  precisely  by  size, 
hghting,  and  spacing,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  John  T.  Connor,  in  his  earlier 
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letter  which  appears  on  pages  4  and  5 
of  the  committee  report,  stipulates  re- 
garding lighting  that  lighting  arrange- 
ments which  clearly  pose  a  highway 
safety  problem  should  be  curtailed. 
Now.  is  there  anything  wrong  with  that? 

Concerning  spacing  he  says,  "in  regard 
to  spacing,  obviously  some  regulation  is 
desirable  to  prevent  a  conglomeration  of 
highway  signs  in  the  vicinity  of  an  in- 
tersection or  interchange  which  might 
involve  a  traffic  hazard."  Is  there  any- 
thing wrong  with  that? 

Concerning  size,  he  stipulates  quite 
clearly  that  standards  of  size  which  may 
be  adopted  would  be,  "insofar  as  possi- 
ble, consistent  with  standard  size  bill- 
boards in  customary  use."  That,  in  es- 
sence, is  what  the  story  is.  That  is  what 
the  bill  would  do. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  be 
required  before  establishing  these  stand- 
ards to  have  meetings  in  every  one  of  the 
50  States  and  call  the  representatives 
of  industry  and  ask  them  just  what  the 
standard,  customary  procedures  in  those 
States  are.  The  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired then  to  come  back  to  Congress  be- 
fore putting  these  into  effect  and  tell 
the  Congress  precisely  what  standards  he 
proposed  to  put  into  effect.  So  the  Con- 
gress has  that  continuing  review. 

Ultimately  if  anybody  is  required  to 
terminate  an  activity  on  any  of  these 
highways  wliich  is  remunerative  to  him, 
whether  it  is  a  billboard  that  he  owns  or 
a  junkyard  that  he  must  screen  by  put- 
ting up  fences  or  shrubbery,  or  if  it  hap- 
pens to  be  an  individual  farmer  who  owns 
the  right  to  put  the  billboard  on  his 
property  and  has  a  lease  or  a  billboard 
thei-e,  then  just  compensation  will  be 
paid. 

In  addition  to  that,  full  judicial  review 
is  guaranteed.  It  seems  to  me  under 
these  cucumstances  that  we  have  a  rea- 
sonable, an  orderly,  a  constructive  bill. 
I  think  it  is  the  kind  of  approach  we  can 
follow  and  adopt.  I  urge  you  to  support 
the  committee,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  great  desire  to 
beautify  the  Nation. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute,  and  then  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Cederberg]  .  I  yield  myself  this  time,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand that  there  has  been  an  effort  again 
to  mislead  with  regard  to  what  is  in  the 
legislation.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  leg- 
islating according  to  executive  letter, 
particularly  where  we  try  to  write  into 
the  legislation  what  the  letter  says  they 
intend  to  do  and  they  refuse  to  accept  our 
amendment  to  do  exactly  what  the  letter 
says  they  intend  to  do,  but  they  would 
not  write  it  into  the  legislation.  That 
does  not  make  any  sense  to  me  at  all, 
and  it  clearly  indicates  to  me  that  there 
is  no  intention  to  do  what  they  say  they 
will  do  in  their  letter.  If  they  did.  they 
would  put  it  in  the  legislation.  It  is  not 
in  there,  and  it  is  clear  they  intend  that 
the  Secretary  shall  have  the  power  to  set 
standards  in  areas  zoned  industrial  and 
commercial  no  matter  what  the  States 
say.  because  if  the  Secretary  disagrees 
with  a  State  when  he  sets  national 
standards,  then  the  States  which  do  not 
comply  will  be  out  20  percent  of  their 


money,  no  matter  what  the  State  does. 
That  is  the  record. 

I  srield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Cederberg]. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me  for 
a  minute  to  indicate  what  is  on  the  pri- 
mary and  Interstate  System,  the  gentle- 
man may  be  interested  because  this  re- 
lates to  his  own  State.  This  is  a  map 
relating  to  the  primary  and  Interstate 
System.  There  has  been  an  effort  to  min- 
imize the  effect  of  this.  Of  course,  I 
realize  that  if  it  is  fully  implemented  it 
still  covers  only  about  one-third  of  the 
highways  on  the  Federal-aid  highway 
systems,  and  nobody  can  claim  that  more 
than  one-third  is  affected.  But  these 
are  the  highways  that  are  included. 

I  would  invite  everyone  to  take  a  look 
at  this,  which  is  the  most  recent  map, 
and  even  that  is  5  years  old.  So  you  are 
going  to  take  a  risk  of  the  last  5  years 
as  to  what  has  been  added  to  the  pri- 
mary system. 

This  is  the  map.  The  green  coloring 
is  the  Interstate  System,  and  the  red  col- 
oring is  the  primary  system.  I  invite 
eveiyone  to  take  a  look  at  it.  There 
should  not  be  any  question  about  what 
highways  will  be  affected. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  to  indicate  my  concern 
regarding  this  legislation. 

I  think  we  can  agree  that  the  stated 
purposes  of  the  legislation  are  desirable. 
We  are  all  interested  in  being  sure  that 
our  highways  are  as  beautiful  as  they 
can  possibly  be.  There  are  some  sections 
of  the  bill  in  this  area  that  I  think  can 
be  helpful.  However,  when  this  bill  was 
proposed,  and  after  the  committee  had 
acted,  I  took  the  time  to  look  at  this 
bill  to  determine  how  it  might  affect  my 
area  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

We  in  the  State  of  Michigan  have  had 
some  problems  and  have  some  right  now, 
especially  in  the  resort  areas,  regarding 
the  matter  of  signs.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  within  the  last  month  or  6  weeks, 
a  committee  of  the  legislature  came  here 
and  visited  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Roads  on  this  very  subject.  I  can  as- 
sure those  of  you  who  have  resort  op- 
erations and  small  business  operations 
in  your  State  that  they  are  going  to  be 
very,  very  vitally  affected. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Ichord]  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  that  you 
are  going  to  have  some  really  serious 
problems  with  this  legislation  if  it  is 
enacted  as  it  is  proposed  here  today. 
The  people  who  are  going  to  be  affected 
are  the  small  businessman,  the  resort 
operator  who  may  have  his  business  just 
off  the  primary  or  the  Interstate  System. 

I  took  the  time  to  call  the  State  high- 
way department  in  my  State  to  find  out 
what  their  thinking  was  in  this  regard. 
I  talked  to  a  Mr.  Davis  and  he  said: 

I  think  this  Is  going  to  cavise  us  some 
really  serious  problems.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  legislature  will  be  able  to  enact 
legislation  to  comply  with  the  Federal 
regulations. 

I  asked  him  to  send  me  a  letter  re- 
garding this  matter  outlining  it,  and 
when  we  get  back  into  the  House  I  shall 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  this 


letter  as  part  of  my  remarks.  But  I 
want  to  make  a  few  comments  regarding 
it  and  quote  from  it  at  this  time. 

This  letter  is  dated  September  29  from 
Mr.  Frederick  E.  Ti-ipp,  the  deputy  direc- 
tor of  administration.  He  indicated  to 
me  that  we  have  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
790  miles  of  interstate  highways  open  to 
traflac,  some  290  miles  proposed  for  a 
total  of  1.082  miles.  In  addition  we  have 
5,622  Federal-aid  primary  highways  plus 
342  primary  roads  proposed.  That  is  a 
lot  of  primary  highways  and  there  are 
a  lot  of  people  who  depend  on  their  very 
existence  for  the  opportunity  to  advise 
people  going  along  these  highways  where 
their  place  of  business  Is.  Further  on  he 
says: 

Although  we  do  agree  with  the  intent  of 
enhancing  scenic  beauty  of  our  highways, 
the  Michigan  State  Highway  Department  li 
concerned  with  several  aspects  of  the  bill 
as  contained  in  House  of  Representative 
Report  No.  1084.  Our  concerns  are  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

1.  As  indicated  In  the  minority  views  on 
page  51  of  House  of  Representatives  Report 
No.  1084,  our  greatest  concern  is  the  lack  of 
Federal  participation  In  payment  of  Just 
compensation  for  the  control  of  future  Junk- 
yards and  future  outdoor  advertising  signs 
which  are  not  in  existence  on  the  dates  pro- 
vided in  the  bill. 

Since  the  act  does  not  provide  for  Federal 
participation  in  acquisition  of  such  rights 
for  futvire  junkyards  and  billboards,  and  if 
we  are  not  able  to  control  through  the  police 
powers,  Michigan  would  be  forced  to  pay 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  acquiring  such 
rights. 

We  believe  that  Federal  participation 
should  be  provided  to  those  States,  such  as 
Michigan,  for  the  acquisition  of  property 
rights  necessary  for  the  control  of  future 
bUlboards  and  Junkyards  if  they  cannot  be 
controlled  through  the  police  powers. 

2.  Since  effective  control  of  junkyards  and 
billboards  will  have  to  be  provided  by  act 
of  the  Michigan  Legislatiu-e.  we  believe  the 
"waiver"  provisions  of  the  Senate-passed 
version  of  S.  2084  should  be  inserted  in  the 
House  version.  This  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  waive  the  man- 
datory 10-percent  reduction  in  Federal  aid 
for  a  reasonable  period  of  time  beyond  Jan- 
uary 1,  1968  in  order  to  allow  additional 
time  for  necessary  action  by  the  Michigan 
Legislature  without  jeopardizing  Michigan's 
Federal-aid  apportionment. 

We  believe  this  waiver  is  essential  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  that  Michigan  would 
lose  as  much  as  20  percent  of  Its  Federal- 
aid  apportionment  for  1970  and  1971  because 
the  lack  of  necessary  Michigan  legislation. 
If  we  are  to  lose  10  percent  of  ovu-  apportion- 
ment for  bUlboards  and  10  percent  for  junk- 
yards, the  total  loss  in  Michigan  from  these 
two  apportionments  would  amount  to  some 
848  million.  This  would  be  a  very  critical 
loss  and  would  make  it  Impossible  for  us  to 
complete  the  Interstate  System  in  the  time 
schedule  presently  required  by  Congress  for 
the  expiration  of  the  highway  trust  fund. 

3.  Although  $20  million  annually  is  au- 
thorized for  the  next  2  years  for  billboard 
control  and  a  similar  amount  for  junkyard 
control,  we  are  concerned  as  to  how  the 
States  would  be  reimbursed  if  the  actual 
cost  of  such  control  during  these  2  fiscal 
years  exceeds  the  ceiling  provided.  No  State 
can  say  for  certain  what  the  cost  of  acquiring 
existing  billboards  and  junkyards  may  be. 
but  the  cost  could  well  exceed  the  ceiling 
provided  which  means  the  States  would  have 
expended  the  funds  to  acquire  such  rights 
but  reimbursement  would  not  be  forthcom- 
ing if  the  totals  expended  by  all  States  ex- 
(jeeded  the  celling. 
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Because  we  do  not  know  what  actvial  costs 
would  be  Involved  It  Is  possible  that  our 
comments  2  and  3  above  could  be  resolved 
by  amendment  of  the  Act  by  Congress  next 
vear  after  States  have  gained  some  experi- 
ince  under  the  Act.  However,  we  believe 
strongly  that  our  comment  No.  1  concern- 
ing Federal  participation  in  the  cost  of  ac- 
quiring futxire  rights  should  be  a  part  of 
the  bill  as  enacted  by  Congress  at  this  time. 
Sincerely, 

Frederick  E.  Tripp, 
Deputy  Director,  Administration. 

State  op  Michigan, 
HIGHWAY  Department, 
Lansing.  Mich..  September  29,  1965. 
Be  Highway  Beautiflcatlon  Act  of  1965. 
Hon.  Elford  A.  Cederberg, 
V.S.  Representative, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Represent ative  Cederberg:  Pursuant 
to  your  request  enclosed  Is  our  brief  analysis 
of  the  Highway  Beautiflcatlon  Act  of  1965  as 
contained  In  House  Report  No.  1084.  The 
essential  difference  between  the  Senate- 
passed  version  of  S.  2084  and  the  House 
version  as  It  affects  Michigan  Is  that  the 
Senate  version  contains  the  "waiver"  pro- 
vision which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  suspend  the  withholding  of  the 
10  percent  Federal-aid  penalty  for  a  reason- 
able period  of  time.  We  believe  the  waiver 
provision  Is  highly  desirable. 

Michigan  currently  has  790  miles  of  inter- 
state highways  open  to  traffic  and  some  290 
miles  under  construction  or  remaining  to  be 
built  for  a  total  of  1,082  miles  of  Interstate. 
In  addition  we  have  some  5,622  miles  of  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  highways  plus  342  miles  of 
primary  proposed.  Altogether  our  present 
and  proposed  Interstate  and  primary  Fed- 
eral-aid highways  total  8.046  miles.  We  have 
no  knowledge  of  exactly  how  much  of  this 
total  Is  through  zoned  and  unzoned  commer- 
cial and  Industrial  areas. 

Although  we  do  agree  with  the  Intent  of 
enhancing  scenic  beauty  of  our  highways,  the 
Michigan  State  Highway  Department  Is  con- 
cerned with  several  aspects  of  the  bill  as  con- 
tained In  House  Report  No.  1084.  Ovir  con- 
cerns are  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  As  Indicated  In  the  minority  views  on 
page  51  of  House  of  Representatives  Report 
No.  1084,  our  greatest  concern  is  the  lack  of 
Federal  participation  in  payment  of  just 
compensation  for  the  control  of  future  junk- 
yards and  future  outdoor  advertising  signs 
which  are  not  In  existence  on  the  dates  pro- 
vided In  the  bill.  In  view  of  recent  Mich- 
igan Supreme  Court  decisions,  there  is  serious 
question  that  we  would  be  able  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  future  billboards  and 
junkyards  through  the  police  powers  without 
paying  just  compensation  for  such  rights 
along  the  entire  8,000  miles  of  Michigan's 
Interstate  and  Federal-aid  primary  highway 
system. 

Since  the  act  does  not  provide  for  Federal 
partlcpatlon  In  acquisition  of  such  rights  for 
future  junkyards  and  billboards,  and  If  we 
are  not  able  to  control  through  the  police 
powers,  Michigan  would  be  forced  to  pay 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  acqtdrlng  such 
rtghts. 

We  believe  that  Federal  participation 
should  be  provided  to  those  States,  such  as 
Michigan,  for  the  acquisition  of  property 
rtghts  necessary  for  the  control  of  future  bill- 
boards and  junkyards  if  they  cannot  be  con- 
trolled through  the  police  powers. 

2.  Since  effective  control  of  junkyards  and 
billboards  will  have  to  be  provided  by  act 
of  the  Michigan  Legislature,  we  believe  the 
waiver  provisions  of  the  Senate-passed  ver- 
sion of  S.  2084  should  be  inserted  In  the 
House  version.  This  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  waive  the  manda- 
tory lO-percent  reduction  in  Federal-aid  for 


a  reasonable  period  of  time  beyond  Jan- 
uary 1,  1968,  In  order  to  allow  additional 
time  for  necessary  action  by  the  Michigan 
Legislature  without  jeopardizing  Michigan's 
Federal-aid  apportionment. 

We  believe  this  waiver  is  essential  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  that  Michigan  would 
lose  as  much  as  20  percent  of  Its  Federal-aid 
apportionment  for  1970  and  1971  because  the 
lack  of  necessary  Michigan  legislation.  If 
we  were  to  lose  10  percent  of  our  apportion- 
ment for  billboards  and  10  percent  for  j\ink- 
yards,  the  total  loss  In  Michigan  from  these 
two  apportionments  would  amount  to  some 
$48  million.  This  would  be  a  very  critical 
loss  and  would  make  it  impossible  for  us  to 
complete  the  Interstate  System  in  the  time 
schedule  presently  required  by  Congress  for 
the  expiration  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

3.  Although  $20  million  annually  is  au- 
thorized for  the  next  2  years  for  billboard 
control  and  a  similar  amount  for  junkyard 
control,  we  are  concerned  as  to  how  the  States 
would  be  reimbursed  if  the  actual  cost  of 
such  control  during  these  2  fiscal  years  ex- 
ceeds the  ceiling  provided.  No  State  can  say 
for  certain  what  the  cost  of  acqviiring  exist- 
ing billboards  and  junkyards  may  be,  but  the 
cost  could  well  exceed  the  ceiling  provided 
which  means  the  States  would  have  ex- 
pended the  funds  to  acquire  such  rights  but 
reimbursement  would  not  be  forthcoming  if 
the  totals  expended  by  all  States  exceeded  the 
ceiling. 

Because  we  do  not  know  what  actual  costs 
would  be  Involved  It  is  possible  that  our 
comments  two  and  three  above  could  be  re- 
solved by  amendment  of  the  act  by  Con- 
gress next  year  after  States  have  gained  some 
experience  under  the  act.  However,  we  be- 
lieve strongly  that  otu-  comment  No.  1  con- 
cerning Federal  participation  In  the  cost  of 
acquiring  future  rights  should  be  a  part  of 
the  bill  as  enacted  by  Congress  at  this  time. 
Sincerely, 

Frederick  E.  Tripp, 
Deputy  Director.  Administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  received  a  telegram 
today  and  there  is  obviously  some  arm 
twisting  going  on  somewhere,  somehow 
by  someone.  I  received  from  the  same 
Mr.  Tripp  the  following  telegram : 

We  urge  your  full  support  for  S.  2084,  the 
Highway  Beautification   Act.     Although   we 
have  some  concern  with  certain  aspects  of 
the  bill  as  pointed  out  in  my  letter  to  you, 
we  believe  the  immediate  enactment  of  the 
bill  is  highly  desirable  and  necessary  to  pro- 
tect and  enhance  the  scenic  beauty  of  Mich- 
igan's interstate  and  primary  highways. 
Frederick  E.  Tripp, 
Deputy  Director,  Administration,  Mich- 
igan State  Highway  Department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  other 
members  of  the  Michigan  delegation 
have  received  this  same  kind  of  letter. 
So,  evidently,  this  arm  twisting  does  not 
only  take  place  here  but  it  has  become 
an  interstate  activity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  if  we 
want  to  pass  sensible  and  decent  legis- 
lation we  should  adopt  some  amend- 
ments that  will  be  proposed  to  protect. 
No.  1,  the  States  themselves  and  by  all 
means  to  protect  the  small  businessman, 
the  small  resort  operator.  In  the  State 
of  Michigan,  of  course,  automobiles  rep- 
resent probably  our  greatest  commodity, 
but  the  tourist  business  is  almost  a  bil- 
lion dollar  business  in  my  State.  Most 
of  it  is  represented  by  the  small  busi- 
nessman that  has  a  motel,  the  small 
grocery  operator,  the  small  gasoline  sta- 
tion owner.  Unless  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  let  them  know  where  he  is 
along  the  way,  he  is  going  out  of  busi- 


ness and  there  is  not  just  any  question 
about  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  said  before, 
we  have  had  tliis  sign  problem  and  we 
have  it  now.  Some  of  our  small  busi- 
ness operators  and  motel  operators  have 
had  to  remove  their  signs  under  the  ex- 
isting regulations,  and  they  are  hurting 
and  do  you  not  think  they  are  not. 
They  are  letting  me  know  and  are  letting 
other  Members  of  Congress  know  and 
are  letting  the  State  legislators  know. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  What  is  the 
date  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Tripp  of  the 
Michigan  Highway  Department  where 
he  condemns  the  bill  now  before  the 
House? 

Mr,     CEDERBERG.    September     29, 

1965. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  what  is  the 
date  of  the  telegram  which  all  of  us  re- 
ceived now  indicating  his  support  for 
the  legislation? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.    October  7,  1965. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Does  the 
gentleman  have  any  information  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  letter  you  received 
from  Mr.  Tripp  questioning  the  legisla- 
tion somehow  got  down  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Well,  obviously, 
something  happened.  The  only  thing 
that  I  can  see  is  that  someone  evidently 
got  in  touch  with  the  Michigan  State 
Highway  Department  and  said,  "You  had 
better  get  some  telegrams  down  there 
to  indicate  your  strong  support  for  this 
legislation." 

We  have  had  a  little  experience  in 
Michigan  with  signs  and  those  who 
have  some  resort  or  small  business  areas 
better  realize  that  you  are  going  to  have 
plenty  of  trouble. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  TTie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  You  are  assuming 
they  felt  some  heat.  Maybe  he  has  seen 
some  light. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  He  did  not  take 
back  anything  he  said.  I  am  hoping 
you  will  see  light.  If  we  do  not  see  light, 
there  are  a  lot  of  us  who  are  going  to 
receive  the  heat.  It  is  better  to  receive 
light  now  than  to  receive  heat  later  on. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that. 
When  we  amend  this  bill  we  can  amend 
it  to  make  it  a  workable  bill.  Then  you 
will  not  have  to  worry  about  heat. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  3^eld  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  gentleman  there  are  signs 
our  State  officials  might  have  received 
the  heat,  too.  The  Washington  State 
delegation  has  received  a  telegram  from 
our  Director  of  Highways,  the  chairman 
of  our  Highway  Commission,  from  our 
Washington  State  Arts  Commission,  all 
in  opposition  to  this  bill  as  written.  I 
intend  to  put  these  in  the  Record  at  the 
proper  time.    But  because  there  have 
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been  Indications  as  late  as  today  that 
these  same  gentlemen  are  having  this 
heat  put  on  them  to  change  their  posi- 
tions, I  would  like  to  make  it  a  part  of  the 
Record  that  the  Governor  of  our  State 
has  sent  a  telegram  that  makes  it  very 
clear  that  the  Washington  State  con- 
gressional delegation  cannot  support  this 
bill  as  pres^'ntly  written  unless  they  com- 
pletely ignore  the  wishes  and  advice  of 
the  State  of  Washington  experts  on  tiiis 
subject.  The  following  was  received  in 
my  office  this  aftei-noon,  and  I  will  read 
parts  of  it: 

S.  2084  as  amended  by  House  Committee 
on  Public  WorKs  seriously  conflicts  with 
present  Washington  Billboard  Control  Act. 
Am  advised  by  Attorney  General's  office  for 
Highway  Department  that  proposed  payment 
for  signs  to  landowners  and  sign  owners  di- 
rectly conflicts  with  Washington  zoning  con- 
cept which  requires  no  payment.  I  believe 
this  prgvlslon  would  open  a  Pandora's  box 
of  litigation  and  require  unwarranted  public 
expenditure.  Purthermore.  the  exemption 
for  signs  In  Industrial  areas  Is  directly 
counter  to  the  protection  against  such  signs 
presently  written  Into  Washington  law.  If 
this  bill  passes  and  supersedes  our  State  law. 
It  would  be  a  step  backwards.  The  State  of 
Washington  neither  needs  nor  wants  this 
type  of  legislation. 

Daniel  J.  Evans. 

Governor. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desiie 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Blatndc]. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  are  debating  a  highway  beautiflcation 
bill;  but  beyond  that  we  are  deciding 
something  very  important  about  the  kind 
of  America  we  want  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  children. 

Tlie  quality  of  a  civilization  is  meas- 
ured not  alone  by  might,  or  by  scientific 
genius,  or  productive  know-how,  or  even 
by  the  extent  of  social  justice;  it  is  meas- 
ured as  well  by  its  sense  of  proportion, 
its  capacity  to  rise  above  the  merely  com- 
mercial, its  gift  for  combining  utility 
with  beauty,  its  Insistence  upon  plachig 
the  important  above  the  petty,  and  its 
reverence  for  its  natural  heritage  of  land 
and  lake,  stream  and  mountain. 

All  of  these  qualities  are  being  tested 
today  as  we  determine  the  fate  of  the 
ffighway  Beautification  Act.  I  am 
tempted  to  say  that  the  choice  before 
us  is  between  beauty  and  beer  signs,  but 
perhaps  that  would  be  unfair;  and  it 
would  obscure  the  most  important  aspect 
of  the  bill — the  Federal  grants  to  States 
for  scenic  improvements  which  will  trans- 
form our  barren  roadsides  into  places  of 
charm  and  beauty. 

Our  real  choice  today  lies  between  two 
opposite  concepts  of  priority.  One  con- 
cept says  that  having  spent  tens  of  bil- 
lions for  mobility,  speed,  convenience, 
and  safety,  we  now  propose  to  spend  an 
additional  3  percent  each  year  to  adorn 
and  humanize  the  greatest  public  works 
project  in  human  history  so  that  our  peo- 
ple may  rot  only  use  it,  but  enjoy  it  and 
treasure  it;  the  other  concept  says  that 
pavement  is  enough  and  we  have  no 
money  to  waste  on  frills.  One  concept 
says  that  thoiogh  no  one's  btislness  should 
be  closed  down  without  Just  compensa- 


tion, the  larger  public  good  embodied  in 
highway  beauty  and  highway  safety  must 
prevail  over  commercial  exploitation;  the 
other  says  that  the  tail  is  more  sacred 
than  the  dog,  that  the  marginal  property 
rights  of  billboard  users  and  junkyard 
operators  are  more  important  that  the 
right  of  the  whole  public  to  protect  its 
largest  single  property  investment  from 
defacement. 

The  bill  before  us  preserves  the  larger 
interest,  without  violating  the  smaller. 

It  spells  out  an  e.xciting,  positive  pro- 
gram of  beautification,  paid  for  entirely 
by  Federal  grants,  and  it  places  proper 
but  fair  controls  on  billboards  and  scrap- 
heaps,  since  it  would  be  senseless  to  spend 
large  sums  beautifying  one  stretch  of 
road  while  the  next  stretch  was  being 
disficured  with  signs  and  junk. 

Other  Members  will  discuss  the  con- 
trol features  in  detail,  so  I  v/ill  limit  my 
remarks  on  them,  but  I  do  wish  to  com- 
ment briefly. 

Almast  18,000  junkyards  are  now  visi- 
ble from  our  interstate  and  primary 
highways:  this  number  is  growing  from 
day  to  day  as  old  cars  pile  up  and  their 
salvage  becomes  less  and  less  feasible. 
And  we  all  have  seen  personally  the  bill- 
board clutter  that  defaces  the  American 
countryside.  We  know,  therefore,  that 
we  must  either  deal  effectively  with  these 
roadside  blights  now  or  abandon  forever 
our  hopes  of  beautifying  the  Federal 
highway  system.  We  cannot  be  for  both 
beauty  and  junkyards  and  cluttered-up 
signs  and  billboards — in  the  same  place, 
at  least. 

Fortunately,  we  can  be  fair  to  both  the 
public  and  the  operators  of  billboards 
and  auto  graveyards.  This  bill  is  fair, 
almost  to  a  fault.  Everything  that  can  be 
done  to  accommodate  those  whose  enter- 
prises mar  the  roadsides  has  been  done 
in  this  bill.  They  will  be  given  5  years 
to  phase  out;  they  will  be  compensated 
fairly  for  their  losses;  billboard  people 
will  benefit  from  regulations  enhancing 
the  value  of  individual  signs  in  those 
zones  where  they  are  permitted;  junk- 
yard and  scrap-processing  people  located 
in  zones  presently  used  for  industrial  or 
commercial  purposes  may  carry  on  as 
before.  What  more  can  be  done,  unless 
we  scrap  the  idea  of  controls  altogether 
and  abandon  the  roadsides  to  anyone 
with  a  product  to  push  or  some  junk  to 
discard? 

The  same  spirit  of  accommodation  is 
applied  to  the  problems  of  the  States, 
which  have  to  carry  out  the  controls  in 
this  act.  Twenty-five  States  already 
have  similar  legislation  on  their  books; 
distance  ban  on  billboards  was  fixed  at 
660  feet  in  order  to  conform  to  these 
State  statutes. 

There  is  some  moonshine  going  around 
around  to  the  effect  that  18  States  will 
have  to  amend  their  constitutions,  and 
that  some  cannot  do  this  within  the  time 
limit  allov/ed  and  therefore  will  be  arbi- 
trarily deprived  of  20  percent  of  their 
highway  allotment.  Exhaustive  Inquiries 
made  of  each  State  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  totally  deflate  these  fanci- 
ful charges.  Forty-nine  States  already 
have  statutory  authority  for  regulation 
of  billboards.  And  there  are  only  two  or 
three  States  that  might  rvm  into  a  consti- 


tutional problem  In  controlling  Junk- 
yards. Thus,  almost  every  State  already 
lias  authority  to  control  billboards  and 
junkyards  through  their  police  powers. 
The  present  bUl.  which  relies  not  on  the 
use  of  police  powers  but  on  just  compen- 
sation for  loss,  therefore  offers  even  less 
of  a  constitutional  problem. 

Many  States,  of  course,  will  have  to 
take  legislative  action  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  act,  but  they  have 
until  January  1,  1968,  to  do  so.  From 
now  until  then,  every  State  legislature 
will  meet  at  least  once  and  many  of  them 
twice.  And  there  is  an  additional  7  or  8 
months  before  funds  would  be  appor- 
tioned and  penalties  imposed,  during 
which  the  States  could  still  act.  Beyond 
this,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  in- 
formed the  committee  that  if  some  tech- 
nicality or  obstruction  prevents  a  State 
from  complying  by  that  time,  despite  its 
intention  to  do  so.  the  imposition  of  pen- 
alties will  be  waived  further.  Reason- 
able men  cannot  go  further  than  this. 

If  any  State  proves  so  shortsighted  as 
to  actually  reject  the  generous  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  if  there  is  any 
State  which  prefers  billboards  and  car 
cemeteries  to  large  Federal  grants  for 
preserving  and  restoring  nature,  then,  of 
course,  the  penalty  must  be  imposed,  and 
ought  to  be.  But  it  will  not  be  a  20  per- 
cent reduction  in  allotments,  as  alleged 
in  some  of  the  old  wives  tales  I  have 
heard,  but  only  10  percent,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  titles  not  complied  with. 
Some  of  our  pessimistic  friends  on  the 
other  side  are  seeing  double.  They  see 
two  10  percent  penalties  in  the  bill,  but 
there  is  only  one. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  joint 
Federal -State  venture  which  requires  so 
little  from  the  States  as  does  this  bill,  or 
which  shows  more  respect  for  their  rights 
and  their  problems.  The  construction  of 
highways,  in  the  first  place,  is  financed 
90  percent  with  Federal  money.  And  the 
new  grants  In  this  bill  require  no  match- 
ing at  all.  The  States  are  equal  partners 
In  the  setting  of  regulations:  they  have 
almost  three  years  to  comply  with  their 
end  of  the  deal.  All  that  is  required  of 
them  is  reasonable  assurance  that  they 
will  not  allow  the  roadsides  to  be  dis- 
figured faster  than  Federal  money  can 
beautify  them.  What  could  be  less  bur- 
densome or  more  sensible? 

Existing  law  has  for  years  had  pro- 
visions far  more  stringent;  for  instance 
a  State  can  be  penalized  all  of  the  Fed- 
eral share  for  failing  to  meet  Federal 
construction  standards.  No  one  disputes 
the  justice  of  this;  how  can  fault  then  be 
found  with  so  mild  a  penalty  as  that  con- 
tained in  this  bill? 

It  has  been  alleged  that  this  bill  be- 
stows vast  new  dictatorial  powers  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  This  is  not 
true.  The  bill  does  require  the  Secretary 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  States 
to  do  two  things: 

First.  Where  land  Is  used  for  industrial 
or  commercial  purposes,  but  has  not  ac- 
tually been  zoned  by  the  State,  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  State  would  come  to  agree- 
ment as  to  the  designation  of  these  areas, 
based  on  the  criteria  the  State  now  uses 
in  its  normal  zoning  procedures.  The 
Secretary  would  have  no  power  to  inter- 
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fere  in  any  way  with  any  actual  zoning 
a  State  or  local  subdivision  decided  to  do. 

Second.  To  agree  on  the  criteria  which 
would  govern  the  size,  spacing,  and  light- 
ing of  signs,  except  on  premise  signs 
where  they  are  allowed  Before  any  of 
these  agreements  can  be  entered  into, 
hearings  must  be  held  in  every  State  in 
which  all  interested  parties  can  be  heard 
and  present  facts.  In  addition,  the  Sec- 
retary must  report  back  to  the  Congress 
on  the  criteria  and  other  factors  in  the 
agreements  a  full  year  before  control 
would  go  into  effect.  The  Congress  can 
then  make  any  modifications  it  feels  are 
necessary. 

Existing  law  confers  upon  the  Secre- 
tary far  more  sweeping  powers  than  those 
granted  in  this  bill.  Allow  me  to  quote 
from  the  existing  Federal-aid  highways 
law: 

Tlie  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to  ap- 
prove In  whole  or  In  part  the  Federal-aid 
primary  system,  the  Federal-aid  secondary 
system,  and  the  Interstate  System,  as  and 
when  such  systems  or  portions  thereof  are 
designated,  or  to  require  modifications  or 
revisions  thereof.  No  Federal-aid  system  or 
portion  thereof  shall  be  eligible  for  projects 
in  which  Federal  funds  participate  until  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

Existing  law  also  says  that  the  geo- 
metric and  construction  standards  to  be 
adopted  for  the  Interstate  System  shall 
be  those  approved  by  the  Secretary  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  highway 
departments. 

Now,  if  the  Secretary  already  has  the 
power  to  approve  where  and  how  roads 
shall  be  constructed,  how  can  anyone 
object  to  entering  into  agreements  with 
the  States  on  lesser  questions? 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  primarily 
concerned  for  many  years  with  the  high- 
way program  regard  it  as  the  finest 
achievement  in  the  realm  of  Federal- 
State  relationships.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  Beautification  Act  that  deviates  from 
that  spirit.  And  remember,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  Federal  court  review  of  any 
action  that  States  deem  unfair. 

Other  objections,  equally  lacking  in 
merit,  have  been  made  to  titles  I  and  II, 
and  they  will  be  properly  refuted  by 
other  members  who  are  particularly  con- 
cerned with  those  sections  of  the  bill.  I 
turn  now  to  title  III,  the  new,  positive 
program  for  transforming  roadsides  into 
scenic  corridors. 

Title  III  opens  the  door  to  the  natural 
beautification  of  our  highway  system, 
once  we  have  eliminated  the  manmade 
eyesores.  This  section  is  where  the 
money  is.  Of  the  $160  million  expense 
envisioned  in  this  bill,  three  quarters,  or 
$120  million,  will  be  invested  in  the 
adornment  of  the  areas  through  which 
the  pavement  pa,sses.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues who  have  thus  far  been  side- 
tracked over  the  billboard  and  junkyards 
disputes  to  look  up  and  contemplate 
what  this  scenic  beautification  program 
can  mean  for  our  States  and  for  our 
country. 

Each  participating  State  will  receive 
each  year  an  amount  equal  to  3  percent 
of  its  annual  Federal  highway  allotment. 
TTiis  will  be  a  100-percent  grant,  with- 
out matching.  The  smallest  State  share, 
Delaware's,  will  be  $440,000.   The  largest, 


California's,  will  be  $10  million  a  year. 
I  have  here  copies  of  tables  showing  each 
State's  entitlement,  and  I  will  place  this 
table  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

How  will  this  money  be  used?  It  will 
be  used  to  preserve  whatever  areas  of 
natural  beauty  still  remain  adjacent  to 
the  rights-of-way,  and  to  develop  sites 
that  have  a  scenic  potential. 

It  will  be  used  for  buying  strips  of 
land,  on  which  there  are  handsome 
stands  of  timber,  before  the  bulldozer  and 
the  saw  levels  them  forever;  or  for  buy- 
ing areas  now  overrun  with  scrub  growth 
and  cleaning  them  up  and  planting  trees 
and  flowering  bushes  that  are  indigenous 
to  the  locale.  It  will  be  used  for  setting 
aside  strips  that  overlook  spectacular 
views  of  valleys  and  rivers^  and  lakes,  so 
that  motorists  can  pull  off  the  road  to 
rest  for  a  while  and  enjoy  nature's 
bounty. 

And  it  means  fixing  up  suitable  spots 
with  picnic  tables,  fireplaces,  sanitation 
facilities,  so  that  our  people  will  not  just 
blindly  pass  through  this  incredible 
country,  but  will  stop  and  see  It,  and  feel 
It,  and  breathe  it  in,  and  rejoice  in  the 
beauty  and  wonder  of  this  land. 

And  title  III  means  even  more  than 
this.  The  work  to  be  done  in  improving 
and  maintaining  these  scenic  strips  will 
provide  employment  for  retired  railroad 
workers,  the  seasonally  unemployed,  and 
students  on  vacation  who  live  In  neigh- 
boring communities. 

The  planting  of  timber  along  barren 
stretches  will  mean  a  great  saving  to 
States  In  their  winter  road  maintenance 
costs.  In  the  northern  half  of  this  coun- 
try, 50  percent  of  maintenance  costs  are 
for  the  removal  of  snow.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  erect  snow  fences  where  new 
timber  provides  natural  barriers.  And 
the  timber  will  be  valuable  In  Its  own 
right. 

It  will  mean  more  tourist  dollars  to 
many  a  forgotten  community.  Tourism 
Is  now  a  $30  billion  business  each  year, 
and  growing.  It  is  among  the  three  most 
Important  sources  of  Income  for  half 
of  our  States.  What  we  do  to  make  our 
highways  more  interesting  and  hospit- 
able to  the  traveler  will  mean  more  tour- 
ist dollars. 

It  will  enhance  property  values  In  areas 
adjacent  to  beautification  projects. 

And  It  has  an  important  safety  value. 
Beautiful  scenery  will  not  only  delight 
the  driver,  it  will  keep  him  awake  and 
tempt  him  to  make  those  occasional  rest 
stops  that  head  off  fatigue. 

Let  me  cite  some  small  examples  of 
what  the  various  States  are  proposing  to 
do  with  this  title  ni  money.  If  we  pass 
the  bim. 

Maine  proposes  to  purchase  three  acres 
of  woodland  extending  1,300  feet  along 
the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial 
Drive  at  a  cost  of  $2,500.  New  York 
plans  to  acquire  25  acres  of  land  ad- 
jacent to  a  rest  area  and  extending  1.800 
feet  along  an  Interstate  Highway,  at  a 
cost  of  S7.200.  My  own  State  of  Mirme- 
sota  will  Invest  $135,000  In  the  purchase 
of  scenic  easements  along  47  miles  of 
the  Great  River  Road.    And  so  it  goes. 

So  many  fruitful  innovations  can  be 
made  in  the  name  of  both  beauty  and 


practicality  if  we  can  only  raise  our 
sights  above  the  soft  drink  signs  and  the 
scrapheaps. 

And  so  much  has  already  been  lost  to 
our  people  forever  during  these  long 
years  when  we  have  been  preoccupied 
with  the  billboard  hassle,  hypnotized  by 
the  mote  and  Ignoring  the  beam.  Some 
years  ago.  for  example,  a  route  through 
the  10  Mississippi  River  States  was  pro- 
posed that  would  carry  motorists  from 
Its  source  to  Its  mouth,  past  all  the  mag- 
nificent and  varied  scenery  that  has  cap- 
tured the  Imagination  of  the  Americans 
since  before  the  days  of  Mark  Twain. 
Studies  of  the  existing  routes  were  made 
and  all  the  outstanding  scenic  areas  were 
Identified.  But  year  after  year  passed 
without  action  of  any  kind  to  protect 
this  priceless  scenic  heritage  along  the 
Great  River  Road.  By  now,  much  of 
this  heritage  has  disappeared.  This  is 
insanity.  How  much  more  will  perish 
under  the  ax  and  the  steam  shovel  be- 
fore we  take  the  modest  steps  that  will 
save  what  is  left  of  the  beauty  of  this 
country? 

We  will  help  to  answer  that  question 
today;  and  in  so  doing  we  will  make  an- 
other choice,  as  we  have  on  so  many  other 
Issues  this  year,  as  to  the  kind  of  so- 
ciety we  want.  Is  our  civilization  wholly 
devoted  to  concrete  and  steel  advertising 
and  profits  and  the  commercial  rights  of 
the  few;  or  do  we  also  value,  and  aim  to 
preserve,  the  natural  beauty  of  this  coun- 
try as  it  came  to  us  from  the  Hand  of 
God? 

We  know  where  the  real  majority  is 
on  this.  So  long  as  men  labor  away  their 
spare  hours  on  their  lawn  and  garden, 
so  long  as  they  continue  to  plant  trees 
and  shrubs  and  fiowers  In  their  yards, 
and  put  up  blrdhouses  to  delight  their 
children,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
where  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  stands  on  this  issue.  The 
true  question  is :  Will  Congress  hear  that 
voice,  or  will  It  be  drowned  out  by  the 
self-serving  importunings  of  those  who 
can  make  a  small  profit  from  disfigur- 
ing the  highways  and  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  fair  compensation  that  this  bill 
offers  them? 

We  are  moving  steadily  toward  the 
completion  of  our  Interstate  Highway 
System,  a  feat  of  engineering  and  con- 
struction that  dwarfs  all  previous  works 
of  man.  This  is  a  national  achievement 
that  should  lift  our  hearts. 

Let  us  decide  today  that  when  the  peo- 
ple go  out  upon  these  highways,  when 
they  take  their  families  on  journeys 
across  this  continent,  they  will  not  see 
the  junk  and  the  scrap  and  the  refuse  of 
a  nation  that  does  not  know  what  to  do 
with  its  good  fortune;  but  rather  wUl 
they  see  and  cherish  the  waving  fields, 
the  fruited  plains  and  the  mountain 
majesties  of  America  the  beautiful, 
v.hlch  we  sang  about  as  children  and  will 
preserve  for  all  time. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleiBian  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  How- 
ard]. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  take  up  one  of  the  most  Important 
pieces  of  legislation  to  come  before  this 
Congress,  a  Congress  which  has  been 
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hailed  throughout  the  Nation  for  its  pas- 
sage of  bills  so  important  to  the  needs 
of  the  people. 

Much  has  been  heard  about  the  high- 
way beautification  bill  of  1965  from  both 
Its  opponents  and  proponents.  As  a  re- 
sult, there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
tortion, possibly  much  of  it  unintended. 

But  a  lot  of  folks  back  home  must  be 
asking,  "What's  wrong?  We  thought 
this  was  a  highway  beautification  bill." 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  of  behalf  of  beautifica- 
tion which,  after  all,  is  what  this  bill  is 
about  in  the  first  place. 

Amid  the  clutter  of  debate  over  bill- 
boards and  junkyards.  I  hope  we  can 
keep  our  eye  on  the  principal  purpose  of 
this  entire  piece  of  legislation,  which  is 
the  greater  beautification  of  this  land  of 
ours. 

Specifically,  we  should  not  lose  sight 
of  title  ni  of  this  bill— the  title  which 
offers  an  important  opportunity  for 
every  Member  of  this  House  to  make  a 
very  visible  and  lasting  contribution  to 
the  beauty  of  America  with  the  vote  he 
casts  here. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  one  among  us  here, 
or  among  our  constituents  back  home. 
who  has  not  driven  along  the  highways 
of  this  wide  land  without  keen  feelings 
of  frustration.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
possible  for  the  American  motorist  to 
see  from  his  window  what  is  probably 
the  widest  panorama  of  natural  beauty 
to  be  found  In  any  one  nation.  At  the 
same  time,  the  practical  opportunities 
for  the  same  motorist  to  enjoy  these  nat- 
ural splendors,  other  than  for  a  fleeting 
moment  as  the  car  moves  along,  are 
limited  indeed. 

Basically,  It  is  this  frustration  which 
title  ni  seeks  to  alleviate. 

A  little  background  is  needed  here  to 
understand  this  situation. 

Actually,  this  is  not  a  novel  concern 
of  the  Congress.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  Congress  wrote  into  law  what  its 
Members  at  that  time  conscientiously 
believed  would  prevent  the  very  motorist 
frustration  this  new  title  III  now  seeks 
to  relieve. 

Since  1940.  we  have  had  on  the  stat- 
ute books  authority  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  substantial  grants 
to  States  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing 
the  beauty  along  our  highways  and  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  motorists  to  partic- 
ipate in  as  well  as  look  at  these  scenic 
attractions.  Under  this  existing  formula, 
out  of  every  dollar  of  Federal  highway 
funds  3  cents  can  be  used  by  the  States, 
if  they  desire,  for  highway  beautifica- 
tion. 

The  trouble  has  been  that  the  States 
have  felt  such  an  urgent  need  to  build 
highways  that  they  have  elected  to  use 
the  full  dollar  on  construction,  and  the 
beautification  program  suffered  accord- 
ingly. 

Under  the  bill  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, an  additional  3  percent — above  and 
beyond  the  full  dollar  for  highway  con- 
struction— is  to  be  given  to  the  States 
as  an  outright  grant  and  without  any 
requirement  for  matching  funds. 

So.  under  the  proposed  arrangement, 
the  States  will  be  able  to  use  their  full 
dollar  for  highway  construction  and  still 


have  an  additional  3  cents  for  highway 
beautification. 

In  effect,  it  will  add  as  much  as  $120 
million  a  year  to  the  highway  beautifica- 
tion abilities  of  the  States. 

What  will  this  new  title  m  mean  to 
American  motorists? 

It  will  mean,  as  the  States  begin  to 
make  full  use  of  these  new  funds,  that 
we  can  pass  some  major  milestones  to- 
ward oiu"  goal  of  creating  scenic  corri- 
dors rather  than  gasoline  alleys. 

These  funds  will  enable  States  not 
only  to  beautify  highway  rights-of-way 
but  also  to  acquire  adjacent  lands  as 
part  of  a  beautification,  conservation, 
and  safety  program. 

This  can  include  the  following: 

The  acquisition  and  development  of 
publicly  owned  rest  and  recreation  areas. 

The  construction  of  comfort  stations 
so  that  families  do  not  have  to  drive  mile 
after  mile  on  roads  their  taxes  paid  for  In 
search  of  a  suitable  place  to  stop. 

An  imusual  stand  of  timber  which 
otherwise  may  be  lost  and  which  can  be 
converted  into  a  shady  park  where 
travelers  tarry  to  eat  their  limch  and 
children  ramble  down  leafy  pathways. 

A  meadow  carpeted  in  native  flowers 
and  shrubs,  not  only  to  be  seen  from  the 
car  but  to  be  enjoyed  by  motorists  taking 
time  out  to  stretch  their  legs  and  fill 
their  limgs  with  fresh  air. 

A  unique  outcropping  of  rock,  with 
inviting  crannies  for  children  and 
camerabugs  to  scramble  upon. 

A  historic  location,  with  room  for  the 
traveler  to  browse  arovmd  and  reflect 
upon  the  folkways  of  the  Nation. 

Think  what  an  exciting  prospect  this 
bill  holds  for  our  local  garden  clubs, 
eager  to  cooperate  with  State  ofiicials  in 
the  planning  and  maintaining  of  scenic 
sites  in  every  section  of  every  State. 

This  program  also  can  be  coordinated 
with  great  success  with  existing  Federal 
and  State  conservation  programs. 

By  no  means  will  these  sites  be  lim- 
ited to  rural  areas.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  skyscrapers  of  a  metropolis 
should  not  afford  as  intriguing  a  view 
for  passing  motorists  as  the  chimney  tops 
of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  Cities 
as  well  as  the  countryside  contain  his- 
toric spots  well  worth  the  traveler's  time. 

Also,  if  we  are  to  have  safer  highways 
we  must  find  means,  such  as  this,  for  af- 
fording the  motorist  attractive  and  com- 
fortable places  to  stop,  rest  and  be  re- 
freshed. For.  it  is  well-demonstrated 
that  a  major  cause  of  auto  accidents  is 
driver-fatigue. 

Previous  emphasis  upon  roadside  de- 
velopment concerned  primarily  rest 
areas.  But  title  HI  makes  it  possible  to 
include  a  much  broader  range  of  facil- 
ities. This  means  added  impetus  to  busi- 
nesses which  manufacture  and  distribute 
camping,  boating  and  picnicking  supplies 
and  equipment. 

Think,  for  a  moment,  of  the  local  in- 
comes and  revenues  which  will  be  en- 
hanced by  the  stimulus  this  will  provide 
tourism  within  America.  It  is  the  kind 
of  attraction  our  friends  abroad  have 
been  telling  us  for  years  we  must  develop 
if  we  expect  to  earn  more  of  their  tourist 
trade. 


It  also  will  mean  new  employment  op- 
portunities— not  only  for  local  laborers 
but  also  for  those  young  people  we  are 
enlisting  in  the  Nation's  youth  oppor- 
tunity programs. 

Is  there  a  Member  of  this  House  who 
feels  that  his  district  has  nothing  to 
offer  the  traveling  public  of  America  in 
the  way  of  scenic  or  historic  attraction 
and  would  not  benefit  from  the  provi- 
sions of  title  III? 

The  Economic  aspects  are  a  welcome 
"plus,"  but  the  reason  I  want  to  be  iden- 
tified with  supporting  this  measure  is 
the  fresh  opportunity  it  affords  for  en- 
hancing the  beauty  of  this  Nation. 

After  all  of  the  man-made,  material 
things  in  life  are  crumbled  and  forgotten, 
it  is  the  enduring  qualities  of  nature 
which  linger  in  our  memories,  and  so  it  is 
with  men;  those  who  take  time  out  to 
preserve  the  beauty  of  the  land  have  a 
way  of  enshrining  themselves  in  the 
memory  of  their  fellow  men. 

No  better  example  of  this  could  be 
found  than  in  Edward  Bok,  who  came  to 
America  many  years  ago  as  a  little  Dutch 
immigrant  boy. 

He  built  in  his  adopted  country  a 
mighty  publishing  business  and  other- 
wise left  his  mark  on  the  commercial 
pages  of  American  history. 

But  the  works  for  which  Edward  Bok 
is  best  remembered  are  his  activities  in 
preserving  natural  beauty.  Foremost  of 
these,  of  course,  is  the  magnificent  moun- 
tain lake  sanctuary,  the  site  of  the 
famous  Singing  Tower,  in  Florida. 

Carved  upon  the  base  of  the  majestic 
Carillon  Tower  on  those  beautiful 
grounds,  where  travelers  from  all  over 
the  world  come  to  rest  their  bodies  and 
renew  their  thoughts,  are  these  words, 
spoken  to  Edward  Bok  by  his  grand- 
mother and  which  he  never  forgot: 

Make  you  the  world  a  bit  more  beautiful 
and  better  because   you  have  lived  In  it. 

Here,  in  this  legislation,  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  make  the  world  a  bit  more  beautiful 
and  better. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio   [Mr.  Sweeney]. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
highway  beautification  bill  as  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
S.  2084,  provides  the  means  as  well  as 
the  requirement  for  a  national  program 
to  beautify  America  as  seen  from  its  ma- 
jor highways.  A  major  provision  of  the 
bill,  title  I,  provides  for  the  control  of 
outdoor  advertising  along  interstate  and 
primary  highways.  I  would  emphasize 
the  word  control  because  this  bill  has 
too  often  been  erroneously  characterized 
and  attacked  as  prohibiting  outdoor  ad- 
vertising. 

S.  2084  rather  than  prohibiting  outdoor 
advertising  recognizes  it  as  a  proper  busi- 
ness and  a  business  that  can  contribute 
to  the  convenience  of  the  highway  trav- 
eler as  well  as  an  aid  to  those  businesses 
that  reach  the  public  through  this  medi- 
um. 

It  recognizes  that  billboards  can  be 
erected  and  maintained  along  our  high- 
ways in  a  maimer  and  in  areas  that  will 
not  be  offensive  to  the  traveling  public 
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and  that  will  not  detract  from  the  beauty 
of  our  Nation.  The  bill,  rather  than  pro- 
hibiting advertising,  merely  provides  for 
its  control  so  that  it  can  be  conducted 
without  offending  the  great  majority  of 
Americans. 

I  believie  it  will  be  worthwhile  to  re- 
view the  provisions  of  title  I  of  S.  2084 
in  terms  of  describing  all  those  areas 
along  highways  in  which  advertising 
would  continue  to  be  conducted.  The 
bill  applies  only  to  the  Interstate  High- 
way System,  which  will  total  41.000  miles 
when  completed,  and  the  Federal-aid 
primary  highway  system,  which  now  to- 
tals 224.000  miles.  It  does  not  apply  to 
the  over  625,000  miles  on  the  Federal-aid 
secondary  system  or  to  any  of  the  21/2 
million  miles  of  roads  and  streets  not  on 
any  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  systems. 
In  other  words,  the  bill  in  no  way  pro- 
vides for  any  type  of  billboard  regula- 
tion on  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  roads 
and  streets  in  the  United  States,  which 
handles  54  percent  of  all  highway  travel. 
Even  along  the  interstate  and  primary 
highways,  the  bill,  first,  does  not  provide 
for  any  regulation  of  billboards  adver- 
tising activities  conducted  on  the  prem- 
ises where  billboards  might  be  located. 
In  other  words,  all  the  motels,  restau- 
rants, service  stations  that  line  our  high- 
ways will  be  completely  unrestricted  in 
their  right  to  advertise  the  services  they 
are  offering  to  the  public.  This  com- 
plete exemption  would  apply  to  the  land- 
owner advertising  his  land  for  sale,  the 
farmer  who  wishes  to  sell  his  products 
directly  to  the  public,  or  to  any  person 
who  wishes  to  advertise  on  his  own  prem- 
ises his  products  or  services. 

In  addition  to  the  complete  exemption 
of  on-premise  advertising,  title  1  of 
S.  2084  provides  that  billboards  can  be 
erected  and  maintained  in  commercial 
and  industrial  areas.  Commercial  and 
industrial  areas  are  those  that  are  so 
identified  by  State  or  local  zoning  ac- 
tions, or  those  where  there  is  no  zoning 
that  will  be  determined  to  be  commer- 
cial or  industrial  areas  on  the  basis  of 
standards  agreed  to  by  the  States  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Within 
areas  zoned  or  unzoned  but  determined 
to  be  used  for  commercial  or  industrial 
purposes,  outdoor  advertising  will  be  per- 
mitted subject  only  to  reasonable  regu- 
lations as  to  number,  size,  and  lighting. 
Such  regulations  will  be  developed  by 
agreements  of  the  States  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

This  bill,  in  summary,  rather  than  pro- 
hibiting outdoor  advertising  provides 
only  for  its  reasonable  control  so  that  it 
will  not  destroy  the  beauty  of  our  Nation. 
Rather  than  toll  the  doom  of  outdoor 
advertising,  as  some  of  its  uninformed 
opponents  have  stated,  it  will  increase 
the  value  of  those  many  remaining  signs, 
both  as  a  service  to  the  traveling  public 
and  as  a  valuable  advertising  medium  to 
businesses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
us  has  deservedly  received  great  national 
support  and  I  am  both  pleased  and  proud 
to  vote  this  afternoon  in  favor  of  S.  2084, 
for  I  feel  that  this  bill  amounts  to  rea- 
sonable regulation  of  unsightliness 
throughout  America. 
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Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]  . 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  2084,  to  provide  for  the 
beautification  of  the  Federal-aid  Wgh- 
way  system. 

The  tremendous  public  investment  in 
the  highway  system  should  not  be  im- 
paired or  destroyed  by  sign  construction 
which  detracts  from  highway  purposes 
and  adversely  affects  the  public  safety  in 
the  regular  and  proper  use  of  such  high- 
ways. 

Property  abutting  the  Federal-aid 
highway  system  has  no  property  right  in 
the  limited-access  public  highway.  Such 
abutting  property  is  not  taxed  for  the 
highway  construction  and  deserves  no 
special  benefits.  In  many  cases,  the 
abutting  property  owner  was  already 
fully  compensated  for  the  portion  of  the 
original  land  appropriated  for  highway 
purposes.  There  is  no  legal  or  moral 
basis  for  f m-ther  compensating  the  abut- 
ting owner  by  granting  him  unrestrained 
advertising  rights  along  the  highway. 

If  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  had 
originally  provided  for  easement  restric- 
tions on  signs  and  advertising  at  the  time 
the  interstate  system  was  first  conceived, 
we  would  have  been  spared  this  legisla- 
tion and  its  tremendous  cost.  Such  ease- 
ments would  have  been  originally  ac- 
quired at  little  additional  expense.  Un- 
til the  highway  was  constructed  the  ease- 
ments would  have  had  little  value. 

What  astounds  me  Is  the  period  of  long 
and  costly  delay  countenanced  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  coming 
around  to  a  policy  position  taking  back 
a  sign  restriction  easement  on  the  land 
abutting  a  highway  improvement.  The 
experts  of  the  Bureau  should  have  an- 
ticipated the  sign-abuse  problem. 

The  legislation  we  consider  today  is 
not  a  perfect  solution  but  it  appears  to 
constitute  a  workable  approach  to  a  dif- 
ficult problem. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jdeld  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  DyalI. 
Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  highway  beau- 
tification bill  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
many  different  opportunities  for  rec- 
reation facilities  provided  along  public 
roads.  These  are  designed  into  the  high- 
way corridor  so  that  reasonably  safe  and 
convenient  access  can  be  made  to  these 
recreation  facilities  from  the  highway. 
I  refer  to  the  systematic  provision  of 
roadside  rests,  camera  stops,  scenic  over- 
looks, campgrounds,  boat  launching  sites, 
hiking  and  bicycling  trails,  and  the  like 
which  will  add  breadth,  depth,  and  a 
personal  meaning  to  recreational  oppor- 
tunities along  the  public  highways  of  the 
Nation. 

A  wide  variety  of  these  facilities  must 
be  an  essential  part  of  any  national  pro- 
gran^  of  highway  beautification.  S.  2084 
will  authorize  and  provide  the  funds  for 
such  facilities,  in  reasonable  number  and 
appropriately  spaced.  Today's  motorist 
demands  much  more  than  the  utilitarian 
transportation  provided  for  his  pred- 
ecessor. In  fact,  from  some  points  of 
view,  the  highway  facility  Is  not  really 
"complete"  without  adequate  facilities 


for  the  motorist  to  rest  when  he  needs  to 
do  so,  at  specially  designed  facilities,  or 
otherwise  enjoy  the  environment  and  ter- 
rain traversed  by  a  particular  public 
road. 

Such  facilities  would  include  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  number  of  picnic 
areas  available  to  the  American  motorist. 
This  would  provide  the  opportunity, 
within  reasonable  driving  time  of  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  Nation,  for 
family  groups  to  get  out  Into  open  coim- 
try  for  a  Sunday  picnic  and  enjoy  the 
freedom  and  carefree  out-of-doors. 
Children  could  romp  in  these  areas  with 
safety  and  abandon. 

Accommodations  for  the  many  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  delight  in  fish- 
ing could  be  provided  under  S.  2084. 
Over  30  million  people  fish  In  the  United 
States,  and  this  number  is  increasing 
yearly. 

Boating  Is  another  active  outdoor  sport 
that  would  be  catered  to  under  the  bUl. 
In  1964.  over  145,000  boat  trailers  were 
sold.  Additionally,  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  use  their  own 
motorized  vehicles  to  transport  small 
boats,  to  boat-launching  sites  and  water- 
oriented  areas.  Because  public  access  to 
boating  waters  is  limited,  the  national 
highway  beautification  program  could 
include  the  development  of  a  reasonable 
number  of  boat-launching  sites. 

Outdoor  recreation  activities  such  as 
these  will  enable  many  millions  of  fami- 
lies to  leave  the  congested  urban  centers 
at  least  over  weekends  and  on  vacations, 
for  the  open  road  and  the  recreation  op- 
portunities which,  hopefully,  would  be 
provided  under  the  program  we  are  con- 
sidering here  today. 

Opportunities  to  stop  the  car  and  en- 
joy the  scenery  from  strategically  lo- 
cated vantage  points  can  be  provided 
effectively  at  low  cost  on  public  roads, 
under  the  provisions  of  S.  2084.  These 
overlooks,  which  could  permit  picture- 
taking  and  more  leisure  examination  of 
the  landscape,  enhance  the  windshield 
vistas  of  natural  beauty  that  greet  the 
traveler. 

These  and  other  types  of  recreational 
facilities  are  contemplated  by  the  bill 
we  are  considering  today. 

I  might  mention  too  that  in  this  area 
of  recreation  and  beautification,  private 
enterprise  may  find  much  stimulus. 
Many  kinds  of  recreation  facilities  I 
have  just  described  are  privately  owned 
or  sponsored.  Many  more  private  fa- 
cilities of  this  kind  could  be  encouraged, 
with  access  appropriately  designed  and 
provided  by  public  authority.  In  the 
private  sector  alone,  this  bill  can  open 
up  a  broad  spectrum  of  activities  which 
will  aid  the  Nation's  economy  over  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

In  some  form  or  another,  private  en- 
terprise can  supply  almost  any  type  of 
outdoor  recreation  facility.  The  private 
sector  can  add  to  the  variety  of  services 
and  recreational  opportunities  available 
to  travelers  within  the  scenic  corridors. 
Vacation  farms,  dude  ranches,  and  rid- 
ing stables  are  examples.  Shooting  pre- 
serves and  farm  ponds  may  invite  the 
sportsman  to  stop  along  the  way.  Only 
private  enterprise  can  supply  such  ac- 
commodations. 
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Private  enterprises  operate  motels, 
restaurants,  swimming  pools.  golf 
courses,  grocery  stores,  gasoline  stations, 
antique  and  novelty  shops,  bait  and 
tackle  outlets,  ice  dispensers,  and  many 
other  goods  and  services.  Other  facili- 
ties operated  by  private  enterprise  in- 
clude campgiounds,  picnic  areas,  ski  re- 
sorts, trailer  parks,  and  marinas. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  opportunities 
provided  in  this  bill  for  roadside  recre- 
ational facilities  because  increasingly, 
this  is  what  Americans  seek,  are  willing 
to  pay  for.  and  enjoy.  Congress  will 
earn  the  gratitude  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans everywhere,  old  and  young,  by 
enactment  of  the  bill  now  before  us. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Rivers!. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  S.  2084,  the 
Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965. 

My  support  for  S.  2084  derives,  in  part, 
from  agreement  with  the  objective  it 
seeks  to  accomplish:  to  enhance  the  en- 
joyment of  highway  travelers  in  America 
by  making  the  landscape  near  highways 
as  beautiful  as  the  whole  landscape. 
And, this  improvement  of  scenes  to  be  ef- 
fected will  be  largely  accomplished  by 
removing  hindrances  to  natural  beauty, 
with  special  reference  to  billboards,  junk- 
yards and  automobile  graveyards. 

In  part.  too.  my  support  for  the  High- 
way Beautification  Act  of  1965  results 
from  my  membership  on  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  where,  under  the  skilled 
and  able  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  KluczynskiI,  6f  the 
subcommittee  and  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon!  as  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  bill  and 
its  objectives  were  fully  explored.  There, 
as  a  member  of  the  committee.  I  was 
satisfied  that  it  was  good  legislation,  it 
was  fair  legislation. 

My  support  for  this  act  is  also,  and 
importantly,  derived  from  the  experience 
of  my  State  of  Alaska  through  regulation 
of  outdoor  advertising  in  allbvin?  the 
splendor  and  magnificance  of  Alaska  to 
be  seen  and  exE>erienced  by  highway 
travelers. 

More  than  a  decade  ago  the  Alaska 
Territorial  Legislature  adopted  a  law  to 
regulate  outdoor  advertising  along  the 
State's  hichways.  It  is  still  the  law  of 
the  State  of  Alaska.  Its  purpose  is  plain- 
ly stated:  "To  protect  the  public  safety 
and  welfare  of  persons  using  the  high- 
way of  the  State  by  having  outdoor  ad- 
vertising along  the  highways  removed, 
thereby  eliminating  a  source  of  distrac- 
tion to  vehicle  operators  and  persons  on 
the  highways." 

All  outdoor  advertising  on  highways 
outside  of  cities  is  therefore  prohibited, 
and.  at  the  outset,  existing  signs  were 
to  be  removed. 

The  exception  made  to  the  law  In 
Alaska,  something  like  that  provided  for 
in  S.  2084.  permits  the  erection  of  In- 
formative signs  about  1  mile  on  each  side 
from  the  place  of  business  telling  what 
type  of  establishment  is  ahead,  what 
services  it  offers,  and  what  the  distance 
to  It  is — supplemented  by  an  appropriate 
sign  at  the  entrance  of  the  situs  of  the 
establishment.    In  Alaska,  the  Informa- 


tional signs  along  the  road  are  to  be  uni- 
form, and  to  be  of  Alaskan  motif. 

We  are  pleased  with  our  law  in  Alaska. 
And,  we  know  our  visitors  are.  In  a  sur- 
vey of  visitors  to  Alaska  carried  out  last 
year,  one  person  interviewed  typified  the 
comments  of  so  many: 

It  is  the  most  beautiful  State  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  vast  sweep  of  uncrowded  spaces, 
the  clean  air.  and  pure  water,  the  beautiful 
scenery  unfolding  endlessly  through  my 
windshield  gave  me  a  thrill  I  cannot  de- 
scribe. 

Our  quietly  beautiful  and  spectacular- 
ly beautiful  land  is  to  be  seen  so  well 
through  one's  windshield,  because  the 
landscape  is  free  of  those  manmade  ob- 
structions to  natural  beauty  with  which 
this  legislation  is  concerned. 

Alaska  is  not  alone  in  its  efforts  at 
permitting  America  to  be  America  the 
beautiful.  Some  other  States  have  also 
acted.  It  is  time,  however,  to  make  na- 
tional policy  that  will  be  effective.  This 
It  the  role  that  the  Highway  Beautifica- 
tion Act  of  1965  will  play. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting S.  2084. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman    from    Hawaii     [Mr.    Mat- 

SUNAGAJ. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
representing,  as  I  do,  a  State  which  has 
no  billboards,  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  2084, 
the  Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965. 

Truth  beauty,  beauty  truth — that  is  all  ye 
know  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 

So  said  the  poet  of  beauty,  John  Keats, 
many  years  ago.  And  his  observation 
holds  true  today,  for  if  there  has  been 
any  single  common  interest  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  it  has  been  the  love 
of  beauty  and  an  undeniable  recognition 
of  the  beauty  of  truth. 

In  the  humdinim  of  our  business  ac- 
tivities in  our  so-called  civilized  society 
we  tend  to  forget  this  and  it  is  hearten- 
ing to  find  that  the  chief  impetus  toward 
presening  our  natural  heritage  of 
beauty  comes  from  the  First  Lady  of  the 
land. 

Fortunately  for  mankind,  women  have 
taken  a  hand  in  the  preservation  not 
only  of  their  own  beauty,  but  also  of 
their,  surroundings. 

So  it  was  in  Hawaii  that  a  group  of 
women  52  years  ago  banded  together  £o 
preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the  city 
of  Honolulu — they  called  themselves  the 
Outdoor  Circle. 

An  outstanding  accomplishment  of  the 
Outdoor  Circle  in  eliminating  ugliness 
from  the  city  of  Honolulu  is  its  highly 
successful  campaign  against  billboai'ds 
for  over  half  a  century.  Because  of  the 
\-igilance  of  this  organization,  it  is  diffi- 
cult today  to  visualize  the  landscape  of 
Honolulu  of  yester>'ears  disfigured  by 
huge  signs — billboards  on  Diamond  Head 
urging  the  public  to  smoke  Bull  Durham 
or  buy  certain  brands  of  whisky.  An 
immense  pickle  sign  put  up  on  the  road 
to  Walkikl  blotted  out  the  lovely  view  of 
the  mountains  in  the  background.  Even 
the  scenic  routes  leading  out  of  the  city 
Into  the  rural  areas  were  marred  by  ugly 
billboards. 


The  ladies  of  the  Outdoor  Circle  de- 
voted many  years  of  hard  work  before 
they  were  able  to  convince  local  and 
mainland  merchants  that  billboards  had 
no  place  in  a  city  which  chose  to  be  beau- 
tiful rather  than  ugly.  In  1913  there 
were  some  43  local  companies  and  many 
mainland  firms  using  billboard  advertis- 
ing. The  practice  was  well  established, 
and  it  was  necessai*y  for  the  Outdoor 
Circle  to  arouse  public  indignation  and 
recognition  that  billboards  are  detri- 
mental to  beauty  in  any  locality,  espe- 
cially in  Hawaii  where  the  area  is  limited 
and  scenic  beauty  is  part  of  our  stock  in 
trade.  The  determined  pioneers  of  the 
Outdoor  Circle  even  went  to  the  extent 
of  buying  out  the  last  billboard  opera- 
tor's business  and  dissolving  it  immedi- 
ately upon  purchase.  Today  there  are 
absolutely  no  billboards  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

The  Outdoor  Circle  has  continued 
through  the  years  the  simple,  sincere 
purpose  of  its  early  leaders — to  achieve 
a  beautiful  Hawaii,  free  of  billboards  and 
other  disfiguring  advertising  signs  and 
devices.  Many  things  have  been  accom- 
plished during  these  years  and  today 
people  from  all  over  the  world  as  well  as 
our  own  State  of  Hawaii  are  able  to  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  what  in  1913,  to  a  hand- 
ful of  courageous  ladies,  was  only  a 
vision  of  a  beautiful  city. 

I  am  proud  to  state  that  I  was  at  one 
time  counsel  for  the  Outdoor  Circle  and 
in  such  capacity  helped  to  draft  the  first 
beautification  ordinance  against  un- 
sightly outdoor  signs  in  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  experience  of  the 
Outdoor  Circle  of  Honolulu  clearly  shows 
that  S.  2084  would  accomplish  for  all 
areas  along  our  Nation's  highways  the 
same  beautification  which  that  organi- 
zation was  able  to  achieve  with  only  a 
dream  to  stai-t  with  in  1913. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  not 
only  help  to  beautify  the  areas  adjoining 
our  Nation's  highways,  but  it  would  also 
make  our  highway  system,  in  the  words 
of  our  President,  "more  valuable  in  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  the  American  people." 
The  pursuit  of  happiness  is  a  promise  of 
our  system  of  government.  This  prom- 
ise we  can  keep  in  part  by  seeking  to 
beautify  our  surroundings,  for,  in  the 
words  of  John  Keats  again,  "a  thing  of 
beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
McVrcKERl. 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  xmanlmous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  Include  an  article. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  compliment  my  esteemed 
colleagues  for  their  inspiring  remarks 
about  the  beauties  of  our  cotmtry.  and 
to  associate  myself  with  them  in  support 
of  S.  2084. 

I  have  a  strong  personal  interest  in 
this  measure  for  several  reasons.  One 
is  that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
one  of  the  most  scenic  districts  In  the 
scenic  State  of  Colorado.    At  the  risk  of 
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exciting  the  other  Members  of  this  body. 
I  must  say  that  Colorado  has,  perhaps, 
a  greater  stake  than  any  other  State 
in  legislation  designed  to  preserve  and 
restore  the  scenic  vistas  of  our  Nation 
because  we  have  more  of  them. 

Because  we  have  a  relatively  small 
population  and  a  relatively  large  geo- 
graphical area,  our  highways  are  not  as 
cluttered  with  billboards  as  most  other 
States.  Still,  I  feel  that  "uglification" 
is  a  serious  and  growing  problem  in 
Colorado,  and  one  that  demands  imme- 
diate and  effective  action. 

As  a  member  of  the  Colorado  General 
Assembly  I  insisted  that  it  was  a  prob- 
lem that  should  be  handled  at  the  State 
level.  I  still  feel  that  way.  Unfortu- 
nately, most  of  the  States,  my  own 
among  them,  have  not  met  their  respon- 
sibility in  this  area.  It  is  a  responsibil- 
ity that  can  no  longer  be  shirked. 
Therefore,  I  feel  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  take  steps  to  protect  our  Na- 
tion's greatest  heritage — its  natural 
beauty. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  point,  how- 
ever, that  this  bill  does  not  usurp  the 
inherent  powers  of  the  States.  It  only 
encourages  them  to  exercise  those  pow- 
ers. It  sets  up  the  machinery  for  a  co- 
operative effort  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Individual  States,  and  it 
provides  for  consultation  and  mutual 
agreement  every  step  of  the  way.  It 
merely  clarifies  and  extends  the  Federal- 
State  partnership  which  has  proved  so 
eminently  successful  in  building  our  un- 
surpassed highway  system. 

Under  title  XXni  of  the  United  States 
Code,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  given 
authority  to  determine  the  location  and 
oversee  the  consti-uction  of  highways.  I 
do  not  think  any  Member  of  this  body 
will  assert  that  he  has  misused  that  au- 
thority. On  the  contrar3'.  tho  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  and  the  various  State 
highway  departments  have  teamed  up 
to  launcli  the  most  massive  construction 
profrram  in  the  hi.5tory  of  the  world. 
They  have  worked  together  most  har- 
moniously and  most  effectively.  I  see  no 
reason  to  fear  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment ?nd  the  scleral  Stctcs  cannot 
rork  tocrcthr^r  equal'y  successfully  in 
crrryin:?  out  the  provisions  of  S.  2084. 

Not  only  does  this  bi'l  p)-ovide  for  a 
continuation  of  the  existing  Federal- 
State  rclation.ship.  it  sets  up-  additlona: 
safefTuards  as  well.  Public  hearings 
must  be  hcM  in  each  of  the  States  be- 
fore any  final  decisions  are  made  re-zavd- 
Hg  the  loration  and  spacing  of  signs. 
Tho  Congress  must  approve  the  stand- 
ards recommended  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  The  State  and  the  Secretary 
must  be  in  agreement  before  the  program 
goes  into  effect.  And  finally  if  the  State 
is  not  satisfied,  it  can  appeal  to  the 
courts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  this  bill 
is  an  infringement  on  the  sovereign 
powers  of  the  States  and  I  do  not  think 
it  can  fulfill  its  purpose  if  It  is  further 
watered  down.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
S.  2084. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  many  of  the 
newspapers  in  my  area  have  vigorously 
supported  the  cause  of  highway  beauti- 
fication.    I  Include  in  the  Record  two 


editorials — one  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain News,  the  other  from  the  Denver 
Post.  Both  applaud  the  President's  pro- 
gram and  call  upon  the  Congress  to  en- 
act it: 

[Prom  the  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
May  28, 1965] 
Billboard  Argument 
President  Johnson  has  taken  up  the  fight 
on  the  billboard  issue  about  where  the  Colo- 
rado Legislature  left  off. 

After  months  of  argument,  backing  and 
filling  and  false  starts,  the  Colorado  law- 
makers came  up  with  a  mild  measure  which 
actually  promises  to  do  very  little  toward 
meeting  the  problem. 

In  fact,  only  a  handful  of  States  have  de- 
fled  the  billboard  lobby  and  gone  along  with 
the  Federal  proposals — backed  up  with  a 
bonus  offer — to  impose  strict  controls  on 
outdoor  advertising  along  principal  Federal 
highways. 

Reporting  the  findings  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Natural  Beauty  to  President 
Johnson.  Fred  Fbjt.  California  State  senator 
said: 

"The  average  American  spends  about  2 
months  of  his  life  each  year  behind  the 
steering  wheel  between  home  and  job,  not 
to  mention  leisure-time  driving.  Over- 
crowded streets,  the  constant  viewing  of 
automobile  Junkyards  and  ugly  biUboards 
makes  driving  a  nerve-wracking  experience. 
It's  time  to  give  the  American  motorist  a 
better  break." 

President  Johnson  has  asked  Congress  to 
give  the  motorist  that  better  break.  He  has 
sent  up  four  bills  to  make  the  Nation's 
roads  "highways  to  the  enjoyment  of  nature 
and  beauty." 

Chief  of  these  is  the  bill  which  provides 
that  States,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  grants  after  January  1, 
1S63,  exert  control  over  the  outdoor  adver- 
tising along  interstate  or  primary  systems 
except  v.here  zoned  or  used  predominantly 
for  commercial  or  industrial  purposes.  The 
bill  would  ban  billboards  within  1,000  feet  of 
the  pavement  and  visible  to  the  motorist. 
Existing  signs  would  have  to  be  removed  by 
July  1, 1970. 

The  President  points  out  that  in  1958  Con- 
press  authorized  a  bonus  payment  to  the 
States  which  agreed  to  regulate  outdoor  ad- 
vertising along  interstate  roads.  But  only 
eight  States  actually  have  become  eligible 
for  the  bonus. 

Equally  welcome  are  Mr.  Johnson's  other 
proposals  on  highways.  One  v.ould  require 
States,  on  condition  of  receiving  Federal  aid, 
to  control  Junkyards. 

Another  would  require,  instead  of  merely 
permitting  States  to  use  3  percent  of  their 
Federal-aid  funds,  without  matching,  to  ac- 
quire land  alongside  highways  and  make 
thnt  land  a  source  of  scenic  beauty. 

The  fourth  bill  proposes  that  each  State 
use  one-third  of  the  Federal  aid  it  now  re- 
ceives for  secondary  roads  to  construct  scenic 
roads,  some  of  them  leading  to  scenic  and 
recreational  areas,  and  to  provide  landscape 
and  roadside  developments. 
L.B^J.  commented : 

"A  highway  is  not  Just  a  ribbon  of  concrete. 
Its  purpose  is  not  Just  to  get  people  from 
one  place  to  another.  It  Is  to"  enrich  the 
Journey." 

Right,  Mr.  President. 


(Prom  the  Denver  Post,  May  27,  1965) 
Billboard  Fight  Moves  to  Higher  Court 
When  the  public  wants  something  which 
its  local  lawmakers  are  unable  to  provide, 
It  has  to  be  expected  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  ultimately  undertake  the  task. 
That  Is  what  Is  happening  now  In  the  fight 
for  highway  beautification. 

President  Johnson  Wednesday  asked  Con- 
gress to   ban  billboards  on  Interstate  and 


Federal  primary  highways  and  to  act  against 
Junkyards  along  busy  highways. 

Coloradans,  who  have  Just  witnessed  the 
tremendous  pressure  the  billboard  lobby  can 
apply  to  a  State  legislature,  should  not  be 
surprised  that  the  issue  has  moved  directly 
to  the  Federal  level. 

The  billboard  lobby  killed  a  Colorado  Gen- 
eral Assembly  bill  amid  charges  one  senator 
had  been  threatened  with  loss  of  contracts 
In  his  private  business  If  he  voted  for  the 
bill.  Then  the  billboard  forces  got  behind 
a  weaker  bill  which  sped  easily  through  both 
houses. 

If  the  President's  proposed  billboard  con- 
trols become  law.  Colorado's  fight  for  high- 
way beautification  will  have  been  fulfilled, 
but  It  will  have  taken  Federal  action  to  do  it. 
The  President  could  have  been  thinking  of 
Colorado  when  he  said : 

"And  those  needs  (of  the  people)  Include 
the  opportunity  to  touch  nature  and  see 
beauty.  Roads  which  are  hlgl^ways  to  pleas- 
ure will  encourage  travel.  Increased  travel  in 
many  areas  will  mean  new  opportunities  for 
tourism  and  for  investment." 

The  President's  strong  controls  generally 
will  prohibit  advertising  signs  within  1,000 
feet  of  the  pavement,  with  existing  signs  to 
be  removed  by  July  1,  1970.  The  bill  seems 
better  than  the  weak  Colorado  law  In  two 
regards : 

It  overrides  the  complicated  regulatory 
formula  set  up  by  the  1965  Colorado  bill- 
board act.  The  State  measure  bans  bill- 
boards completely  on  some  interstate  high- 
ways, allows  one  complex  of  billboards  every 
mile  on  others,  and  permits  billboards  every 
660  feet  on  still  other  highways.  The  State 
highway  department  has  already  complained 
about  administration  of  this  formula. 

It  extends  full  protection  to  primary  high- 
ways. In  Colorado,  for  example,  U.S.  Highway 
No.  50  In  the  picturesque  Gunnison  area  may 
be  as  worthy  of  protection  as  the  busiest  sec- 
tion of  Interstate  near,  say.  Fort  Morgan." 
But  under  the  new  State  law,  U.S.  50  can 
have  billboards  every  660  feet — up  to  four  of 
them  on  each  side  of  the  road  If  the  sign 
companies  want  to  use  their  full  potential. 
The  President's  proposal  would  give  U.S.  50 
full  protection. 

We  applaud,  too,  the  President's  concern 
with  Junkyards,  but  we  are  not  sure  he  has 
come  up  with  a  full  answer  to  the  problem. 
Fencing  auto  graveyards  in  some  areas  will 
effectively  hide  them  from  the  highway.  In 
other  areas,  such  as  mountain  country,  they 
will  be  Impossible  to  hide  by  fencing. ' 

And  if  Junkyards  are  purchased  or  con- 
demned, Vie  problem  of  how  to  get  the  scrap 
metal  to  steel  mills  at  a  price  the  mills  will 
pay  still  has  not  been  solved.  Largely  be- 
cause of  new  steelmaking  processes,  the  price 
of  scrap  is  now  very  low. 

In^all,  we  think  the  President  Is  facing  a 
problem  of  great  importance:  keeping  and 
making  America  beautiful.  If  we  are — as  we 
believe — a  proud  people,  we  must  keep  our 
Nation  a  place  we  can  take  pride  in.  Beauty 
of  the  countryside  comes  high  on  the  List. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  .the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  SchmibiAuser]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  ik)  objection. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  complete  highway  is  much  more 
than  a  strip  of  pavement.  Rather,  it  is 
a  surface  travel  channel  which  provides 
the  means  for  safe  and  eflacient  trans- 
port from  one  point  to  another;  but  ad- 
ditionally. It  should  be  so  designed  and 
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built  so  as  to  provide  roadside  accom- 
modations which  today's  traveler  re- 
quires for  his  comfort  and  convenience 
Wherever  possible,  it  should  also  in- 
corporate outstanding  scenic  areas  along 
the  way.  so  that  the  trip  by  motorized 
vehicle  is  a  pleasant  and  enjoyable  one. 

Congress  recognized  the  wisdom  of  this 
concept  a  quarter  century  ago,  by  enact- 
ing section  319  of  title  23.  It  provided 
that  Federal-aid  highway  funds  could 
be  spent  for  roadside  and  landscape  de- 
velopment, including  such  sanitary  and 
other  facilities  as  may  be  deemed  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  provide  for  the 
suitable  accommodation  of  the  public,  all 
within  the  highway  right-of-way  and 
adjacent  publicly  owned  or  controlled 
rest  and  recreational  areas.  It  also  au- 
thorized the  acquisition  of  additional 
strips  of  land  adjacent  to  the  right-of- 
way,  for  the  preservation  of  the  natural 
beauty  through  which  highways  are 
constructed. 

Though  landscaping  and  roadside  de- 
velopment has  been  provided  along  some 
of  the  Federal-aid  highways,  under  the 
first  portion  of  this  authorization,  no 
additional  lands  adjacent  to  the  high- 
way right-of-way  had  been  purchased 
or  controlled  in  the  public  interest,  until 
recently. 

Title  in  and  section  319  involve  what 
might  be  called  the  scenic  corridor.  In 
areas  of  outstanding  natural  beauty,  it 
is  the  scenic  corridor  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  recreation  opportunity  pro- 
vided along  the  way.  Unless  the  ameni- 
ties in  the  corridor  are  appropriately 
protected,  rarely  will  they  be  preserved 
for  present  or  future  use.  Two  notable 
examples  within  the  State  of  Iowa  are 
the  beautiful  valleys  and  bluffs  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers. 

Title  m  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect these  amenities,  and  at  low  cost. 
These  may  include  a  striking  stand  of 
timber,  an  unusual  geological  formation, 
an  outstanding  view  into  a  water,  wet- 
land, or  mountain  area,  cultural  or  his- 
torical features,  and  the  like. 

Since  the  President  activated  his  na- 
tional highway  beautification  program, 
proposals  of  a  number  of  States — Maine. 
Minnesota,  and  New  York — for  use  of 
section  319  3-percent  funds  on  specific 
projects  have  been  approved. 

The  Maine  project  provides  for  the 
purchase  of  3.1  acres  of  woodland  ex- 
tending 1.300  feet  along  the  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  Memorial  Drive  at  a  cost 
of  $2,500.  Minnesota  will  use  $135,000 
for  the  outright  purchase  of  scenic  ease- 
ments along  some  47  miles  of  the  Great 
River  Road.  New  York  will  acquire  25 
acres  of  land  adjacent  to  a  rest  area  and 
extending  1,800  feet  along  an  interstate 
highway,  at  a  cost  of  $7,200.  These  il- 
lustrate the  uses  to  which  the  moneys 
authorized  in  title  in  could  be  put,  if 
made  available. 

Perhaps  there  is  good  reason  why  sec- 
tion 319  funds  have  not  been  spent  for 
these  purposes  prior  to  this  time.  The 
need  to  improve  highways  generally, 
from  a  safety  and  efiBciency  point  of 
view,  has  been  critical.  Every  dollar 
available  from  highway  user  funds  has 
been  needed  to  make  reasonable  prog- 
ress   on    regular    Federal-aid    highway 


projects.  It  is  because  of  this  that  this 
bill  wisely  authorizes  funds  to  be  appro- 
priated out  of  moneys  in  the  Treasury, 
for  these  purposes,  rather  than  from 
highway  trust  funds. 

A  striking  illustration  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  some  outstanding  scenic  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  may  be  found  along 
the  Great  River  Road.  A  route  through 
the  10  Mississippi  River  States  was  pro- 
posed some  years  ago,  which  would  per- 
mit motorists  to  follow  that  mighty  river 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  to  enjoy 
the  magnificent  and  varied  scenery  and 
to  capture  some  of  the  feeling  of  life 
along  the  Mississippi  as  Mark  Twain  and 
others  before  him  had  known  it.  Studies 
of  existing  routes  were  made  and  the 
outstanding  scenic  areas  were  identified. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  spans  eastern  Iowa, 
including  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
First  District  of  Iowa. 

Year  followed  years  without  action  of 
any  kind  to  protect  the  scenic  values  of 
the  magnificent  corridor  of  the  Great 
River  Road.  During  the  period  of  time 
when  the  first  studies  were  imdertaken 
in  1954  until  the  present,  selected  routes 
have  been  replaced  with  others  because 
the  scenic  and  historic  elements  which 
were  prized  on  these  routes  have  been 
lost  or  greatly  reduced  in  value. 

We  face  more  than  merely  a  threat 
to  the  landscape  values  we  prize  along 
our  highways.  The  choice  stand  of  tim- 
ber that  yesterday  enhanced  a  particu- 
lar vista  from  the  highway  is  falling  be- 
fore the  saws  and  bulldozers  today.  To 
take  steps  now  to  remedy  this  situation 
sui'ely  cannot  be  considered  the  exer- 
cise of  undue  haste  or  an  extravagance. 

Title  III  is  designed  to  expedite  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  scenic 
values.  Highway  expenditures  each  year 
absorb  billions.  For  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  this  cost,  highways  could  per- 
form the  additional  and  necessary  serv- 
ice of  improving  and  broadening  the 
quality  of  American  life. 

We  expect  much  more  than  utility  in 
our  homes,  and  their  furnishings.  The 
plainly  wrapped  product  stays  on  the 
shelf,  while  a  competing  item  of  the  same 
quality  in  an  attractive  package  sells. 
We  look  for  beauty  and  style  in  our  au- 
tomobiles but  seemingly,  we  ignore  the 
view  from  the  road. 

But  that  view  is  important.  Esthet- 
ics pay  off  in  a  number  of  ways.  The 
hirjhway  which  provides  a  varied  and 
pleasant  panorama  to  the  driver  makes 
a  contribution  to  highway  safety  by  re- 
ducing driver  fatigue.  Attractive  rest 
and  recreational  facilities  along  the 
route  are  also  a  boon  to  the  harried 
driver.  The  well-designed  and  properly 
landscaped  highway  is  also  a  better  and 
much  less  objectionable  neighbor  to 
other  land  uses,  particularly  in  or  near 
urban  areas.  Additional  care  and  at- 
tention given  to  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  the  highway  corridor  will 
further  the  same  ends  that  are  sought 
in  trying  to  maintain  open  space. 

Finally,  a  comment  about  the  eco- 
nomics of  preserving  and  enhancing 
roadside  amenities.  It  makes  good  dol- 
lars and  sense.  Tourism  is  the  world's 
most     important     industry.    Domestic 


tourism  in  the  United  States  now  gener- 
ates about  $30  billion  annually.  It  is 
among  the  three  most  important  sources 
of  income  in  over  half  the  States.  Fos- 
tering amenities  along  public  highways, 
and  building  into  them  more  opportuni- 
ties for  recreation  experiences  by  the 
highway  traveler  will  mean  more  tourist 
dollars  will  be  spent.  Through  the 
multiplier  effect,  this  will  increase  em- 
ployment and  stimulate  local  economies. 
The  increased  expenditures  will,  in  and 
of  themselves,  generate  more  local, 
State,  and  Federal  tax  revenues,  which 
could  many  times  repay  the  relatively 
modest  expenditures  involved  in  title 
in.  Incidentally,  by  like  token,  a  na- 
tional program  of  the  kind  contemplated 
in  this  bill  would  also  make  travel  in 
the  United  States  more  attractive  for  the 
European  visitor  and  otherwise  assist  our 
balance-of-payments  problem. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  give  favorable 
consideration  to  the  enactment  of  S. 
2084.  It  represents  an  appropriate  and 
reasonable  approach  to  the  provision  of 
roadside  amenities  and  the  preservation 
of  natural  beauty  along  the  public  high- 
ways of  the  Nation. 

One  final  comment.  The  new  lan- 
guage of  section  319,  in  the  second  sub- 
section, provides  for  100-percent  Federal 
financing  of  rest  and  recreation  areas 
located  beyond  the  right-of-way.  This 
provision,  as  administered  under  the 
competent  supervision  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  need  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  first  subsec- 
tion of  section  319  which  provides  for 
joint  Federal-State  financing  of  facilities 
within  the  rights-of-way.  If  such  ac- 
commodations can  be  provided  within 
the  right-of-way  areas,  safely  and  ap- 
propriately, I  am  confident  that  is  where 
they  will  be  provided.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  in  particular  situations,  it  be- 
comes necessary  and  desirable  to  make 
provisions  for  them  in  areas  outside  the 
right-of-way,  it  could  be  justifiably  so 
placed.  Appropriate  standards  will  be 
devised  for  each  situation.  Conflicts  be- 
tween the  two  subsections  of  section  319 
on  this  point  should  be  at  a  minimum. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  have  explained  titles  I,  III,  and 
rv,  therefore  I  would  like  to  confine  my 
remarks  at  the  present  time  to  title  n 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  II  of  S.  2084 
provides  for  control  of  jvmkyards.  A  sur- 
vey conducted  a  few*  months  ago  by  the 
State  highway  departments  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  found  17.730  junk- 
yards visible  from  the  interstate  and 
primary  highway  systems.  The  number 
of  junkyards  has  grown  rapidly  in  recent 
years,  and  undoubtedly  will  continue  to 
grow  in  view  of  the  rate  at  which  auto- 
mobiles are  being  retired  and  in  view  of 
technological  changes  which  have  made 
their  salvage  largely  uneconomic. 

Title  n  recognizes  that  the  operation 
of  junkyards,  automobile  graveyards,  and 
scrap  processing  facilities  are  a  necessars 
and  useful  economic  activity,  and  it  in 
no  way  hinders  the  operation  of  such 
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facilities.  It  is  concerned  rather  with 
their  visibility  from  the  Nation's  major 
highways,  since  by  their  nature  such 
facilities  tend  to  create  an  unattractive, 
blighted  appearance  on  the  roadside. 

Title  II,  therefore,  provides  for  screen- 
ing junkyards  from  view  from  the  high- 
way. 

Under  title  n,  each  State  must  provide 
effective  control  by  January  1,  1968,  of 
junkyards  on  the  interstate  and  Federal- 
aid  primary  systems  which  are  within 
1,000  feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of  the 
right-of-way  and  visible  from  the  main 
traveled  way  of  the  system.  Junkyards 
are  defined  to  include  all  types  of  estab- 
lishments for  storing,  keeping,  buying  or 
selling  junk,  automobile  graveyards,  gar- 
bage dumps  and  sanitary  fills.  Effective 
control  means  that  such  junkyards  be 
screened  from  the  view  from  the  main 
traveled  way,  or  be  removed.  Screening 
may  be  accomplished  by  any  appropriate 
means,  including  fences,  natural  objects, 
or  plantings,  such  as  trees  and  shrubs. 

Title  II  provides  in  subsection  (g)  an 
exemption  from  control  in  areas  adja- 
cent to  the  interstate  and  primary  sys- 
tems which  are  within  1,000  feet  of  the 
nearest  edge  of  the  right-of-way  and 
which  are  zoned  industrial  under  author- 
ity of  State  law  and  which  are  not  zoned 
industrial  under  authority  of  State  law 
but  are  used  for  industrial  activities  as 
determined  by  the  several  States,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Conunerce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  means  that  no 
junkyards  in  a  zoned  or  unzoned  indus- 
trial area,  as  determined  under  this  pro- 
vision, would  be  required  to  be  removed. 

Recognizing  the  national  interest  in 
junkyard  control,  title  n  provides  that 
the  Federal  Government  reimburse  the 
States  for  75  percent  of  their  costs  for 
such  landscaping  and  screening  on  both 
the  interstate  and  primary  systems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  interests  of  fair- 
ness and  equity,  it  also  provides  in  sub- 
section (j)  for  just  compensation,  as  in 
the  case  of  outdoor  advertising,  to  own- 
ers whose  facilities  are  required  to  be 
removed.  It  provides  a  grace  period,  in 
that  any  junkyard  which  is  in  existence 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
and  which  the  Secretary  finds  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  cannot  be  screened  shall  not 
be  required  to  be  removed  until  July  1, 
1970.  Again,  the  Federal  share  of  re- 
moval costs  in  all  cases  is  set  at  75  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  committee,  as  stated  in  the  commit- 
tee report,  that: 

The  Secretary  do  all  in  his  power  to  large 
the  several  States  to  adopt  a  policy  that 
would  insure  that  Junkyards  which  must  be 
removed  should  be  required  to  locate  or  be 
relocated  either  In  an  area  where  they  will 
not  be  visible  from  the  main  traveled  way  of 
any  Federal-aid  system  highway  or  In  an 
area  which  is  zoned  or  used  for  Industrial 
activities.  It  Is  further  Intended  that  while 
a  Junkyard  is  to  be  removed  when  It  cannot 
•>€  screened.  It  should  be  removed  to  an  In- 
dustrial area  where  such  activities  normally 
are  conducted  and  not  to  an  area  of  scenic 
value  or  a  residential  area. 

In  the  matter  of  just  compensation, 
subsection  (j)  specifically  provides  for 
payments  to  the  owner  for  the  relocation, 


removal,  or  disposal  of:  First,  junkyards 
lawfully  in  existence  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection;  second, 
junkyards  lawfully  along  any  highway 
made  a  part  of  the  interstate  or  primary 
system  on  or  after  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection  and  before  the  effective  con- 
trol date  of  January  1,  1968;  and,  third, 
those  lawfully  established  on  or  after 
January  1, 1968. 

The  latter  category  would  cover  those 
establishments  which  might  become  in- 
cluded in  a  controlled  area  through  sub- 
sequent highway  improvements  or  relo- 
cations. 

Since  controls  would  be  in  effect  after 
JanuaiT  1,  1968,  any  lawful  junkyard 
within  the  control  area  would  necessarily 
be  screened.  Hence,  title  II  permits  the 
installation  of  new  junkyards  within  the 
controlled  areas,  provided  they  are 
screened,  or  otherwise  not  visible  from 
the  highway.  It  would,  therefore,  effec- 
tively prohibit  the  creation  of  new  eye- 
sores in  the  view  from  the  highway. 

The  basis  for  enforcement  of  title  n, 
as  set  forth  in  subsection  (b),  is  similar 
to  that  for  outdoor  advertising  controls. 
If  a  State  does  not  obtain  effective  con- 
trol of  junkyards,  as  defined  in  the  act, 
its  Federal-aid  funds  would  be  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  its 
apportionment. 

The  right  of  the  States  to  establish 
more  restrictive  limitations  on  junkyards 
on  Federal-aid  liighways  is  protected  by 
subsection  (1). 

The  authorization  in  subsection  (m) 
would  provide  $20  million  each  in  fiscal 
years  1966  and  1967,  such  moneys  to  be 
appropriated  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  journey  of  a  thou- 
sand miles,  starts  with  the  first  step, 
therefore  I  hope  we  will  take  the  first 
step  today  and  pass  this  important  leg- 
islation to  help  eliminate  the  unsightly 
garbage  dumps,  junkyards,  the  ugly  bill- 
boards and  other  undesirable  sights  from 
our  interstate  and  primary  highway  sys- 
tems.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  is  remaining? 

The     CHAIRMAN.    The     gentleman 

from  Florida  has  71/2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CRAMER.    How  much  time  does 

the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Kltt- 

czYNSKi]  have,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Kluczynski]  has  24 
minutes  remaining  and  has  just  stated 
that  he  has  no  further  requests  for  time. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]  has  been 
trying  to  get  5  minutes  and  we  have  had 
more  requests  for  time  than  what  we 
have.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  who  is  a  member 
of  the  committee? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  The  gentleman 
has  had  so  many  Members  speaking  and 


we  have  only  three  or  four,  if  I  remember 
correctly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  reserved  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Felly]. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  not  being 
a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  I  have  been  at  some  dis- 
advantage in  fully  understanding  the 
extensively  amended  version  of  the  ad- 
ministration's highway  beautification 
bill. 

After  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
reported  S.  2084,  I  communicated  with 
the  Washington  State  Highway  Com- 
mission and  found  it  was  greatly  con- 
cerned as  to  the  effect  of  this  proposed 
legislation  on  the  highway  program  of 
the  State  of  Washington. 

Supporting,  as  I  do,  the  concept  of 
beautifying  areas  adjacent  to  highways 
and  knowing  that  my  State  of  Washing- 
ton, under  what  is  known  as  the  Wash- 
ington State  Highway  Control  Act  of 
1961,  is  one  of  only  four  States  with 
strong  billboard  control  laws,  I  was  dis- 
appointed to  learn  that  my  State  high- 
way commission  strongly  supported  a  de- 
lay of  several  months,  so  as  to  give  the 
States  an  opportunity  to  study  the  im- 
pact of  S.  2084  on  their  own  programs. 

The  Washington  State  Highway  Com- 
mission has  a  noncompensable  program 
and  looks  to  the  police  power  of  the  State 
for  its  authority  to  control  billboards  and 
other  unsightly  conditions  on  our  high- 
ways. This  police  power  is  presently 
being  tested  in  the  courts  and  it  is  feared 
that  S.  2084  will  jeopardize  the  zoning 
powers  of  the  State. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  hopeful  that  an 
amendment  I  plan  to  offer  to  title  I,  sec- 
tion 131,  subsection  (b) ,  will  be  accepted, 
to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
suspend  for  such  periods  as  he  deems 
necessary  the  10-percent  penalty  to 
States  not  considered  to  have  made  pro- 
vision for  effective  control  over  signs  on 
the  interstate  and  primary  highway 
systems. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Washington 
State  Highway  Commission  believes 
there  should  be  other  changes  and  sup- 
ports the  complete  elimination  of  subsec- 
tion (f ) ,  which  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  for  appropriate  places 
for  local  informational  signs.  The  Com- 
mission feels  this  provision  involves  es- 
thetic considerations  and  the  safety  of 
the  traveling  public,  and  therefore  be- 
lieves that  it  should  be  left  out  of  the  bm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  especially  worried 
at  the  objection  of  my  State  conmiission 
as  to  subsection  (g),  having  to  do  with 
just  compensation  for  removal  of  signs. 
It  strongly  feels  that  the  matter  of  com- 
pensation should  be  left  to  the  State. 
Otherwise,  it  is  felt  that  S.  2084  could 
jeopardize  my  State's  ability  to  retain  its 
police  power  control  in  areas  regtilated 
by  our  State  law.  In  other  words,  if 
areas  regulated  under  S.  2084  are  com- 
pensable, while  those  under  the  State  act 
are  not,  Washington  State's  police  power 
could  be  held  imconstitutional.     Thus, 
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the  compensation  requirements  of  this 
bill  in  its  present  form  could,  in  turn,  re- 
sult in  our  State  act  becoming  compen- 
sable— which  v'ould  place  such  a  burden 
on  the  State  that  it  might  well  induce 
repeal  of  the  State-control  act.  since  this 
law  depends  on  police  power  control  to 
force  removal  of  nonconforming  si^ns. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  latter 
State  act  is  now  under  challenge  in  our 
courts,  with  a  trial  set  for  this  fall. 

The  adverse  effect  of  S.  2084  is  obvious 
and.  therefore,  I  am  hopeful  my  proposed 
amendment  to  permit  a  State  to  petition 
the  Secretary-  of  Commerce  to  delay  ac- 
tion undei-  title  I  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fight  in  the  State  of 
Washington  for  its  progressive  1961  bill- 
board control  measure  was  led  by  the 
Washington  Roadside  Council.  Inc., 
which  was  supported  by  numerous  civic, 
political,  conservation,  and  community 
organizations. 

All  these  public-spirited  groups  recog- 
nized the  problem  of  unsightly  signs  that 
came  with  the  launching  of  the  41.000- 
mile  Interstate  System  of  freeways,  in 
1956.  under  President  Eisenhower,  who 
first  asked  Congress  for  legislation  to 
encourage  State  regulation. 

The  Washington  Roadside  Council  fa- 
vors Federal  legislation  and  finds  many 
of  the  provisions  of  S.  2084  have  great 
merit.  But.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  serious 
reservations  regarding  this  measure  in 
its  present  form.  In  this  connection,  it 
believes  a  few  clarifying  and  strengthen- 
ing amendments  are  needed. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  offering 
amendments  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
without  support  from  the  managers  of 
the  bill  can  be  a  gesture  in  futility.  Fur- 
thermore, the  parliamentary  situation  is 
often  such  that  a  Member — especially 
one  not  a  member  of  the  committee 
bringing  the  legislation  to  the  floor — 
finds  himself  unable  to  introduce  pro- 
posals of  this  nature.  However.  I  sub- 
mit for  committee  consideration  certain 
suggestions  made  by  the  Washington 
Roadside  Council. 

One  such  amendment  would  be: 

To  establish  a  cutofiF  date  for  commercial 
and  Uidustrial  zoning  or  determination  of 
such  land  usi?;  to  clarify  that  the  section 
does  not  apply  to  directional  and  other  offi- 
cial signs  and  to  clarify  the  Intent  of  Con- 
£n-PF6  that  signs  erected  after  the  effective 
dPte  cf  the  act  In  commercial  and  industrial 
areas  which  did  not  comply  with  agreements 
between  the  States  and  the  Secretary  would 
not  be  entitled  to  compensation  on  removal. 

Another  suggested  amendment  would 
be  to  maintain  controls  under  subsection 
(d>  along  the  interstate  and  limited  ac- 
cess portions  of  the  primary  system 
where  they  are  needed  most  in  commer- 
cial and  industrial  areas  which  are 
usually  adjacent  to  interchanges  and  the 
most  heavily  traveled  portions  of  such 
highways  where  minimum  interference 
with  reading  of  official  signs  is  essential. 

A  most  important  amendment  to  our 
State — and  one  I  hope  to  oflfer — would 
provide  that  compensation  under  sub- 
section tg)  would  not  be  mandatory 
whenever  a  State  would  submit  evidence 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  it  was 
unable  to  secure  effective  control  under 
its  police  powers.  This  would  eliminate 
the  mandatory  requirement  of  compensa- 


tion for  removal  of  all  nonconforming 
signs. 

Also,  it  Is  believed  an  amendment  is 
desirable  to  allow  Federal  agencies  such 
as  the  National  Park  Service  and 
Forest  Service  to  exercise  stricter 
regulations  than  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

Another  roadside  council  suggestion 
has  to  do  with  subsection  (j).  It  points 
out  that,  as  presently  worded,  this  sub- 
section requires  an  interpretation  as  to 
whether  the  agreement  with  the  State  or 
the  control  required  by  this  subsection  is 
stricter.     The  wording  is  not  clear. 

An  additional  proposal  of  the  council 
is  to  clarify  subsection  fk)  so  as  to 
prevent  signs  from  being  erected  which 
are  prohibited  under  any  State  law. 

Then,  the  council  seeks  to  have  Con- 
gress strike  out  all  of  section  305  and 
thereby  eliminate  this  restriction  on  the 
condemnation  of  dwellings  and  related 
buildings.  As  I  understand,  this  v/ould 
not  affect  title  I  relating  to  outdoor 
advertising. 

Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  if  subsection  (g)  in  title 
I  is  amended,  as  I  hope  it  will  be,  so  as 
to  utilize  compensation  only  in  the 
States  which  cannot  operate  under  the 
police  powers,  then  section  401  should  be 
deleted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  bill  can  be 
substantially  improved  by  amendment 
when  it  is  read  for  that  purpose.  Other- 
wise. I  shall  vote  in  the  interest  of  my 
district  and  Sta<e  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  Public  Works  Committee  for 
further  study  and  improvement. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count,  r After  counting.!  One  hundred 
and  eight  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
whatever  remaining  time  I  have — I  be- 
lieve it  is  2  minutes — to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  if  he 
would  yield  me  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire,  who  is  a  very 
good  friend  of  mine.  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man veiT  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the  reasons  for 
my  opposition  to  the  bill  are  set  forth  in 
some  detail  in  my  supplemental  views. 
I  shall  not  repeat  them.  I  think  all 
Members  should  realize  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  does  not  necessarily  ban 
signs.  It  would  simply  move  them  back 
farther.  It  would  thus  help  the  big  sign 
painter  and  the  big  business  that  can  pay 
for  the  big  sign,  but  it  would  knock  the 
devil  out  of  the  little  guy ;  it  would  knock 
out  the  guy  in  small  business.  It  would 
hurt  the  small  sign  painter. 

This  is  another  example  of  what  hap- 
pens under  the  big  government-big  busi- 
ness coalition  to  the  little  guy. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord]  for  his  amend- 
ment that  he  is  going  to  offer  and  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  support  it. 


The  total  cost  of  this  legislation  is 
totally  unknown,  we  cannot  even  intel- 
ligently discuss  it.  There  aa-e  loopholes 
in  this  legislation  of  a  major  and  serious 
nature. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  if  he  will  listen  to  my 
words.  I  also  ask  the  distinguished  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  if  it  is 
not  true  that,  laider  the  legislation  as 
drafted  and  under  the  record  we  have 
written,  if  a  recalcitrant  State  wished  it 
could  pass  legislation  or  otherwise  ar- 
range zoning  for  all  or  part  of  its  inter- 
state system  and  primary  system  as 
commercial  or  industrial,  thus  avoiding 
entirely  the  entire  provisions  of  this  act? 

I  do  not  hear  the  remark  denied,  and 
on  the  record  as  written,  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
as  written  into  the  record,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  remark  can  be  denied. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas — I  always 
seem  to  be  arguing  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright],  for  whom  I 
have  great  respect,  that  his  impassioned 
speech  forgets  the  fact  that  since  I  have 
come  to  the  Congress  we  have  passed  a 
wilderness  bill,  we  have  passed  a  land 
and  water  conservation  bill,  and  we  have 
passed  numerous  other  conservation  bills 
which  have  taken  into  our  national  for- 
ests and  park  system  additional  land 
and  helped  preserve  and  beautify  our 
national  heritage. 

I  disagree  '.vith  the  gentleman  when 
he  says  that  this  beautiful  country  of 
ours  is  no  longer  beautiful.  I  believe  it 
is  far  more  beautiful  than  his  remarks 
would  suggest. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  could  come  to 
New  Hampshire,  one  of  the  leading 
States  in  billboard  control,  to  see  the 
matchless  beauty  of  our  granite  hills, 
clothed  as  they  now  are  in  the  rich  col- 
ors of  fall. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
could  see  what  has  been  already  accom- 
plished in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
In  conclusion  I  would  remind  him  that 
one-third  of  continental  United  States 
is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 
If  things  are  as  bad  as  he  says,  they  are 
it  v.'ould  seem  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment might  weU  put  its  own  house  in 
order  and  set  a  better  example. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
KarthI. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration in  its  present  form. 

It  was  in  the  year  1913  that  the  Federal 
Congress  first  started  passing  legislation 
to  make  grants  to  the  States  for  high- 
way construction.  Traditionally  from 
1913  this  was  continued  until  the  Inter- 
state National  Defense  Highway  Con- 
struction program  for  41,000  miles  of 
highway  was  undertaken  in  1956.  At  this 
point  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Federal  grants  to  highway  construc- 
tion. States  were  given  90  percent  of  the 
total  construction  costs  of  the  Defense 
Highway  System  and  as  stated  before  in 
the  foregoing,  the  States  of  the  Nation, 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  States,  rejected 
by  State  legislative  action  the  compliance 
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with  the  advertising  provisions  of  the 
Highway  Act  of  1958. 

The  financing  of  the  Interstate  System, 
as  will  be  recalled,  is  done  entirely  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund — a  Federal  tax 
levied  upon  the  highway  users;  namely, 
trucks,  cars,  motor  fuels,  et  cetera.  The 
2-percent  additional  grant  that  was 
offered  to  the  States  to  comply  and  make 
agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce came  from  the  general  funds  of 
the  Treasury  Department  and  not  from 
the  trust  fund.  Now  in  the  bill  before 
us  some  $300  million  is  to  come  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment rath6r  than  from  the  trust  fund. 
The  provisions  of  the  highway  beauti- 
fication  bill  of  1965  as  presently  written 
poses  a  widespread  threat  to  the  free  en- 
terprise system  of  the  Nation.  This  bill 
will  inflict  irreparable  injustice  upon  our 
free  enterprise  system  which  by  now  has 
become  known  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
world  as  the  greatest  and  most  valuable 
economic  system  ever  practiced  by  any 
nation.  This  bill  is  fraught  with  un- 
justifiable and,  in  fact,  um*easonable  dis- 
advantages for,  not  only  the  immediate 
group  of  enterprises,  namely  the  outdoor 
advertising  industry,  but  further  the  in- 
justices that  this  bill  seeks  to  inflict  will 
have  an  immediate  damaging  effect  upon 
an  extensive  amount  of  other  free  enter- 
prise. 

Advertising  is  now  an  intricate  part 
of  the  development,  expansion,  and  the 
operation  of  most  all  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  It  would  appear  that  the 
bill  does  not  provide  for  any  damaging 
effects  upon  roadside  junkyards.  This 
segment  of  business  effort  will  be  actually 
unharmed.  This,  unfortunately,  is  not 
the  case  in  outdoor  advertising.  It  is 
regrettable  that  the  authors  of  this  legis- 
lation did  not  seek  to  regulate  and  mod- 
ernize outdoor  advertising.  Rather  the 
bill  endeavors  to,  in  reality,  outlaw  out- 
door advertising  on  more  than  250,000 
miles  of  highways. 

On  the  surface  of  the  proposal,  it 
would  appear  that  the  advertising  will 
continue  to  be  carried  on  in  industrial 
and  commercial  areas.  I  have  made  a 
close  scrutiny  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  report  on  the  bill.  It  is  noted 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  be 
called  upon  to  decide  the  size  as  well  as 
the  numljer  of  advertising  exhibits  which 
can  be  displayed  in  even  commercial  and 
industrial  areas.  Surely  any  rational 
American  will  agree  that  there  does  exist 
a  real  need  to  regulate  and  design  out- 
door advertising,  but  down  through  the 
years  my  experience  has  been  that  those 
who  seek  legislation  in  the  matter  of  out- 
door advertising  have  sought  to  pro- 
hibit or  even  outlaw,  rather  than  regulate 
advertising.  There  is  a  happy  medium 
available  in  this  matter.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  who  are  charged  with  responsi- 
bility in  this  legislative  activity  realize 
that  advertising  exhibits  and  the  in- 
formation contained  therein  are  to  this 
Nation  equally  as  important  as  are  the 
directional  hotel  and  roadside  facilities' 
signs  which  the  bill  does  permit.  As 
we  go  about  this  task  we  must,  I  think, 
give  consideration  to  the  fact  that  our 
present  day  commercial  and  industrial 
zoned  areas  along  the  quarter  of  a  mil- 


lion miles  of  highways  are  of  necessity  in 
need  of  extension  and  expansion  as  the 
population  increases  and  people's  enter- 
prises move  from  area  to  area. 

The    highway    beautification    bill    of 
1965  is,  in  my  judgment,  incompatible 
with  the  Federal  Interstate  National  De- 
fense Highway  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1956.     There  is,  in  actuality, 
no  basis  to  be  observed  as  to  adding 
on  more  than  200,000  miles  of  primary 
roads  to  the  basic  legislation  of  1956. 
This  act  of  1956  authorized  construc- 
tion  of   41,000   miles  of   National   De- 
fense Highway,  and  the  Congress  was 
informed  at  that  time  in  1956  that  the 
Federal    Interstate    National    Defense 
Highway  was  necessary  principally  for 
the  defense  of  the  Nation.     The  plans 
and  actually  the  maps,  as  well  as  the  de- 
signs of  the  41,000  miles,  were  designed 
and  prescribed  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  with  the  expressed  urging  that 
the  Defense  Highway  was  needed  so  that 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Nation  would 
be  completely  mobile.    The  Department 
of  Defense  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
completion  of   the  41,000  miles  would 
serve  the  national  defense  to  the  extent 
that  our  military  would  be  mobile  and 
that  the  Armed  Forces  could  be  moved 
from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Portland,  Oreg., 
without  encountering  a  traffic  light  or  a 
stop  sign.     And  with  this  we  can  all 
agree  since  a  large  percentage  of  the 
highway  has  been  constructed.   The  1965 
act  provides  that  we  would,  if  passage 
does  take  place,  regulate  out  our  systems 
of  roadside  advertising  and  this  provi- 
sion, gentlemen,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment has  failed  in  doing.    In  1958  the 
Congress  amended  the  1956  construction 
act  which  provided  that  in  a  State  it 
could  take  legislative  or  police  action  to 
acquire  property  rights  and  prohibit  ad- 
vertising.    And,  gentlemen,  since   1958 
to  1965  these  amendments  proved  to  be 
inadequate  and  unsuccessful,  because  by 
now  only  25  States  of  the  Union  have 
entered  into  agreements  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commei'ce  and  this,  mind  you,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  influence  and 
resources  of  the  Commerce  Department 
have  been  vigorously  exercised  within  the 
States  of  the  Union. 

Should  anyone  be  inclined  to  disregard 
damage  which  would  result  to  the  over- 
all free  enterprise  system,  surely  we 
would  be  moved  to  consider  the  national 
defense  so  loudly  proclaimed  as  the  jus- 
tifying decision  to  build  the  41,000  miles 
of  National  Defense  Highway.  The  new 
bill  contains  a  somewhat  shocking  pro- 
vision. It  originally  provided,  or  at  least 
the  message  to  Congiess  provided,  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  withhold 
and  deny  all  highway  grants  to  the 
States  failing  to  comply  with  the  1965 
act.  At  present  the  bill  provides,  how- 
ever, that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
can  withhold  10  percent  of  the  construc- 
tion allocations  or  grants.  This  would 
appear  to  be  a  completely  unjustifiable 
basis  for  withholding,  impeding  and  per- 
haps holding  up  construction  and  com- 
pletion of  the  National  Defense  Highway 
System.  We  all  can,  however,  agree  and 
surely,  the  States  and  the  industries  of 
the  Nation  would  doubtless  voluntarily 
agree,  that  outdoor  advertising  could  be 


effectively  and  appropriately  regulated 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to,  in  any  way, 
damage  the  free  enterprise  system,  and 
I,  personally,  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
esthetics  would  not  be  unreasonably 
interfered  with.  After  having  said  the 
foregoing","  I  should  like  information  also 
as  to  whether  or  not  in  the  future  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  will,  among 
other  things,  decide  that  the  present 
industrial  and  commercial  areas  could 
be  expanded  as  the  Nation's  growth  will 
doubtless  require. 

Because  of  this  and  other  questions 
I  have  asked,  most  of  which  have  not 
satisfied  my  appetite  for  this  bill,  causes 
me  to  rise  in  opposition  to  its  passage 
unless  favorable,  workable,  just,  and  un- 
derstandable amendments  are  adopted. 
Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Roush]. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  easy  to  oppose 
a  program  which  bears  a  magnetic  title 
and  embraces  a  lofty  purpose.  Highway 
beautification  is  such  a  title.  It  symbol- 
izes a  goal  which  I  believe  has  the  ap- 
proval of  every  Member.  Yet  on  the 
particular  program  which  is  now  before 
us,  I  cannot  say  "Yes." 

I,  too,  am  opposed  to  the  seas  of  signs 
which  mar  the  approaches  to  our  urban 
centers  and  hide  the  natiu"al  beauty  of 
our  countryside.  Applying  the  euphe- 
mistic title  of  "salvage  operations"  does 
not  erase  the  mental  nausea  created  by 
the  sight  of  junkyards  erupting  in  a  can- 
cerous manner  on  our  landscape. 

But  I  simply  cannot  see  my  way  clear 
to  vote  for  this  approach  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  I  would  favor  an  ap- 
proach which  would  be  positive  and  re- 
warding, an  approach  which  would  pro- 
vide an  incentive  to  accomplish  its  end 
rather  than  to  hold  a  club  over  the 
heads  of  the  various  States  to  enforce 
compliance. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  several 
States  will  have  to  change  their  consti- 
tutions and  certainly  many  others  will 
have  to  take  legislative  action  if  they 
are  going  to  present  a  program  of  com- 
pliance as  required  by  this  legislation. 

This  particular  legislative  subject  is 
controversial  whether  on  the  Federal  or 
State  level.  In  my  State  of  Indiana,  the 
general  assembly  turned  down  similar 
legislation  in  its  session  this  year. 
There  again  there  was  no  argument  over 
the  purpose  of  the  legislation.  There 
was  argument  over  the  methods  to 
achieve  that  purpose.  Hovering  in  the 
background  was  a  time  limitation.  In- 
diana's Legislature  meets  once  every  2 
years  in  a  session  limited  by  its  consti- 
tution to  60  days.  The  majority  of  its 
members  did  not  feel  this  was  sufiBcient 
time  in  which  to  adequately  prepare  and 
consider  such  a  measure. 

If  Indiana  should  not  comply  with  the 
proposal  we  have  before  us  today  it 
would  mean  the  loss  of  millions  in  much- 
needed  highway  funds.  If  we  assume 
Indiana  would  receive  in  later  years  the 
same  amount  of  Federal  highway  funds 
allotted  to  it  this  year  it  would  mean 
the  loss  of  over  $9  million  just  on  the 
sign  penalty  provision  alone.  This  pen- 
alty extends  to  funds  which  the  State 
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receives  for  Interstate,  primary,  second- 
ary, and  urban  roads  and  compliance 
also  includes  the  removal  of  signs  for 
which  the  State  must  pay  25  percent  of 
the  cost. 

I  do  not  consider  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  "big,  bad  wolf"  which  strikes  fear 
into  the  hearts  of  local  residents  every 
time  it  appears.  I  do  think  the  Federal 
Government  has  its  place  and  the  use 
of  its  power  should  be  limited  and  In 
every  case  it  should  be  warranted.  This 
bill,  in  my  mind,  gives  the  Secretary  un- 
usual powers  and  encourages  an  unprece- 
dented local  Interference.  I  can  almost 
hear  what  Spike  Fulton  would  say  if  he 
were  told  the  Federal  Government  was 
going  to  stop  him  from  erecting  a  sign 
proclaiming  the  best  beef  stew  in  north- 
ern Indiana  could  be  obtained  at  his 
restaurant  In  my  hometown.  His  mild- 
est comment  would  be,  "Are  you  kid- 
ding?" 

I  have  said  I  consider  the  purposes 
of  this  legislation  highly  desirable  but 
there  comes  a  time  when  a  legislator 
must  be  practical.  I  consider  this  legis- 
lation impractical.  I  oppose  its  punitive 
approach.  I  believe  we  might  be  placing 
the  Federal  Government  in  a  position 
where  it  could  and  might  stifle  local  In- 
dustrial growth.  I  am  convinced  it  could 
mean  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
my  own  State.  I  cannot  vote  for  a  bill 
which  will  give  the  Federal  Government 
a  club  to  hold  over  the  heads  of  Indiana 
General  Assembly  members  to  force 
them  to  enact  laws  which  they  may  not 
want.  Unless  this  bill  is  changed  dras- 
tically by  amendment  I  shall  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  King]. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  taken  this  time  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
the  same  question  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  asked.  I  should 
like  to  have  an  answer. 

The  question  was.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
a  recalcitrant  State  might,  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  bill,  declare  the  entire 
State  to  be  a  commercial  or  Industrial 
zone,  and  therefore  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill?  I  should  like  to  get 
the  Chairman's  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chalrmart,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright], 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes.  Technically  and 
theoretically  it  would  be  possible. 

If  a  State  desired  to  pass  a  statute  de- 
claring the  entirety  of  that  State  to  be 
a  commercial  and  industrial  zone  it  could 
do  so.  However,  as  a  practical  matter 
other  events  and  effects  would  flow  from 
this  which  would  be  most  undesirable  and 
even  hurtful  to  the  State,  and  I  believe 
that  no  State  would  be  so  untlilnking  as 
to  zone  the  entirety  of  Its  area  as  a  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  zone.  I  would  say 
that  this  kind  of  an  action  would  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  an  attempt  to 
subvert  and  evade  the  bill. 

A  State  can  zone  commercially  and  in- 
dustrially, but  It  will  not  be  permitted 


simply  to  zone  for  purposes  of  billboards 
commercially  and  industrially  and  there- 
fore get  out  from  imder  the  effect  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  New 
York  City  is  sei-ved  by  two  of  the  most 
beautiful  highways  in  America.  One  Is 
the  Palisades  Parkway,  which  follows  the 
western  rim  of  the  Hudson  River.  The 
other  side  is  the  Taconic  Parkway,  which 
winds  through  the  hilly  farmlands  north 
of  the  city  toward  Vermont. 

Washington  is  bisected  by  what  may  be 
the  ugliest  highway  in  the  country — 
U.S.  1. 

The  difference  has  little  to  do  with 
geography,  engineering  or  scenery. 

The  parkways  are  handsome  largely 
because  they  have  no  billboards  or  other 
unnatural  encroachments. 

U.S.  1  is  hideous  almost  entirely  be- 
cause it  is  an  alleyway  of  garish  commer- 
cialism. Gas  stations,  billboards,  truck 
stops,  taverns,  neon  signs,  garages,  and 
junkyards  flank  the  highway  along  much 
of  its  journey  down  the  east  coast. 

Not  every  highway  in  America  can  or 
should  meet  the  esthetic  standards  we 
have  voluntarily  set  for  many  of  our 
parkways.  At  the  same  time,  the  Con- 
gress should  not  appropriate  millions  of 
dollars  annually  to  help  States  construct 
modem  highways  which  nourish  un- 
sightliness  and  vitiate  the  countryside. 

The  objective  of  the  bill  before  the 
House  is  to  insure  that  this  does  not 
happen:  that  the  Nation's  highway  net- 
work does  not  subsidize  mindless  huck- 
sterism.  It  is  a  strong  bill — much 
stronger  than  the  toothless  legislation 
we  have  timidly  enacted  In  the  past — 
and  I  vigorously  support  it. 

The  bill's  two  major  positions  concern 
outdoor  advertising  signs  and  junkyards. 

Under  the  first  section.  States  are  re- 
quired to  restrict  the  erection  of  com- 
mercial signs  and  displays  within  660 
feet  of  the  right-of-way  of  major  fed- 
erally assisted  highways  to  areas  zoned 
commercial  or  industrial.  The  States 
must  adopt  these  controls  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1968,  or  their  allotment  of  Fed- 
eral highway  assistance  will  be  rr^duced 
by  10  percent. 

Also,  signs  located  In  noncommercial 
and  nonlndustrial  areas  must  be  torn 
down  before  July  1,  1970.  Signs  adver- 
tising activities  on  the  property  the  signs 
occupy  are  exempted. 

The  second  section  requires  the  States 
to  adopt  controls  for  automobile  grave- 
yards and  other  types  of  junkyards 
located  within  1,000  feet  of  major  Fed- 
eral aid  highways.  The  States  are  di- 
rected to  require  fences,  plantings  or 
other  screenings  to  shield  junkyards 
from  the  view  of  motorists  using  the 
highways.  States  refusing  to  comply 
will  lose  10  percent  of  their  Federal 
highway  assistance  after  January  1. 
1968. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  cover  all  the 
detailed  exemptions,  qualifications  and 
compensations  provided  in  the  bill.  But 
I  want  to  point  out  two  deficiencies  in 


the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee : 

First,  nothing  in  the  bill  prohibits  the 
establishment  of  new  junkyards  near 
Federal  highways.  The  omission  does 
not  make  much  sense.  As  the  bill 
stands,  it  would  allow  junkyard  opera- 
tors to  go  into  business  In  full  view  of 
the  major  highway  and  to  receive  reim- 
bursement from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  75  percent  of  the  costs  they 
incur  In  screening  their  yards.  Cer- 
tainly future  junkyards  along  major 
highways  should  be  restricted  or  banned 
in  the  bill. 

Second,  the  bill  does  not  confine  bill- 
boards and  junkyards  wholly  to  areas 
zoned  commercial  or  Industrial.  It  al- 
lows them  to  be  constructed  and  main- 
tained in  areas  which  are  unzoned  but 
used  for  industrial  and  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

The  provision,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  much 
too  fuzzy.  Most  of  the  land  outside 
cities  is  not  zoned.  The  determination 
of  whether  it  is  used  for  a  business  pur- 
pose is  to  be  arrived  at  between  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  the  States.  The 
process  undoubtedly  will  lead  to  endless 
argumentation  and  entangle  the  Federal 
Government  In  judgments  on  land  us- 
age which  it  is  not  qualified  to  make. 

The  loopholes  should  be  tightened. 

S.  2084  will  help  New  York  City,  but 
it  will  benefit  the  Nation  more. 

The  bill  represents,  despite  the  reser- 
vations I  have  expressed,  a  great  ad- 
vance In  the  movement  toward  a  more 
beautiful  America.  In  many  of  the 
areas  of  the  United  States  we  have 
glimpsed  our  mountains,  lakes,  deserts, 
and  rivers  only  fleetingly  through  a 
welter  of  signs  advertising  sun  tan  oil, 
high-octane  gasoline,  shave  creams, 
automobiles,  and  beer. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  inspect  the 
trademarlcs  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
ucts before  we  have  been  able  to  view 
the  natural  elements  of  our  heritage. 

Perhaps  the  passage  of  this  bill  will 
give  new  meaning  to  the  slogan:  "See 
America  First." 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  quite  disappointed  that  the  House 
is  not  being  given  the  opportunity  today 
to  consider  H.R.  8850,  which  I  have  in- 
troduced, establishing"  a  grant  program 
to  help  the  States  erase  the  blight  caused 
by  automobile  junk  heaps.  H.R.  8850, 
unlike  the  legislation  before  us  today, 
provides  a  unique  two-pronged  action 
program,  helping  to  eliminate  the  auto- 
mobile junkyard  problem  as  well  as  pro- 
viding a  solution  to  the  problem  of  aban- 
doned coal-mining  pits. 

Quite  simply,  I  proposed  that  we  com- 
press rusted  auto  hulks  and  use  the  com- 
pressed scrap  to  fill  these  huge  voids. 
With  H.R.  8850,  the  Congress  could  ef- 
fectively wage  war  on  the  ugliness  of 
automobile  graveyards  and  gaping  man- 
made  excavations  such  as  strip  mines. 
By  combining  these  two  necessary  ef- 
forts— mining  area  restoration  and  the 
removal  of  auto  junkpiles — the  Congress 
can  establish  an  effective  and  worthwhile 
program  through  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States,  working  as  part- 
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ners,  can  solve  npt  one,  but  two,  national 
problems. 

Under  H.R.  8850,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  grant  to  the  States  the  reve- 
nues produced  by  1  percentage  point  of 
the  new  car  excise  tax  for  use  in  pro- 
grams of  State  and  local  public  agencies, 
individuals,  corporations,  or  businesses, 
to  end  the  blight  caused  by  rotting  and 
rusty  auto  carcasses.  One  such  program 
which  appears  to  have  tremendous  po- 
tential is  the  land  reclamation  made  pos- 
sible by  burying  the  auto  bodies  in  de- 
pleted coal  mine  pits. 

Last  month  with  two  of  our  colleagues, 
gentlemen  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
RHODES  and  Mr.  Rodney],  I  inspected 
some  of  these  huge  abandoned  coal  pits 
as  well  as  a  strip  mine  backfill  reclama- 
tion project  in  northeast  Pennsylvania. 
My  visit  reinforces  my  enthusiasm  for 
the  program  which  would  be  made  pos- 
sible by  enactment  of  H.R.  8850. 

At  the  current  level  of  new  car  sales, 
some  $190  million  would  be  divided 
among  the  States  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  percentage  of  total  new  car  sales 
for  which  each  State's  residents  are  re- 
sponsible. For  example,  my  own  State 
of  Pennsylvania  would  receive  some  $11 
million  under  H.R.  8850  since  its  new 
car  registrations  account  for  about  5.8 
percent  of  the  Nation's  total.  In  1963, 
Pennsylvania  had  473,917  new  car  regis- 
trations and  was  sixth  in  the  Nation  be- 
hind California  with  734,936;  New  York, 
641,953;  Illinois,  497.934;  Michigan,  483,- 
827.  and  Ohio,  456.964. 

The  objective  of  this  legislation  Is  the 
ultimate  elimination  of  the  eyesores 
across  our  Nation  caused  by  rusty  auto 
corpses.  Transferring  one  percentage 
point  of  the  existing  auto  excise  tax  to 
an  auto  burial  Insurance  fund  would 
involve  no  additional  tax  of  any  kind. 
Congress  recently  provided  for  reduction 
of  the  10-percent  auto  excise  tax  in 
stages  to  a  1 -percent  tax.  The  use  of 
these  auto  tax  funds  for  the  purpose  out- 
lined in  H.R.  8850  would  be  most  appro- 
priate. 

To  receive  these  grants  a  State  would 
be  required  to  submit  to  the  Secretary 
of  Conimerce  a  plan  of  action  which  took 
Into  consideration  the  effect  of  its  pro- 
posed program  on  the  market  for  Iron 
and  steel  scrap,  the  benefits  of  its  pro- 
gram to  the  State's  tourist  and  recrea- 
tion industry,  the  Improvements  In  the 
State's  scenic  beauty,  and  the  use  of  Its 
program  to  assist  In  mining  area  restora- 
tion. 

The  junked-car  disposal  problem  is 
becoming  increasingly  critical.  More 
cars  are  being  scrapped  today  than  ever 
before.  Some  5.6  million  were  scrapped 
in  1964  compared  with  3.6  million  In 
1958.  Because  of  the  continued  growth 
in  the  number  of  new  car  owners,  the 
number  of  scrapped  cars  Is  likely  to 
increase  still  further.  Furthermore, 
people  are  getting  rid  of  their  old  cars 
at  an  increasingly  rapid  rate.  The  aver- 
age age  of  an  automobile  4  years  ago 
was  14  years.  Today  the  average  life  is 
10  years. 

In  1958  some  3.6  million  cars  were 
taken  out  of  service.  But  last  year,  the 
number    grew    to    5.6    million    cars. 


Although  some  were  returned  to  the  steel 
mills  as  scrap,  the  majority  of  the  car- 
casses were  tossed  onto  the  growing  junk 
heaps  around  the  Nation. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  steel  mills 
are  using  about  half  as  much  auto  scrap 
as  they  once  did  because  of  the  Industry's 
gradual  changeover  to  the  basic  oxygen 
furnace  process.  What  auto  scrap  they 
do  use  must  be  of  higher  quality  than  the 
bales  of  compressed  cars  which  have  long 
been  a  staple  ingredient  of  the  open- 
hearth  furnace's  diet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  approach  taken  by 
H.R.  8850  is  the  logical  one.  It  seeks  to 
dispose  of,  not  merely  to  disguise,  the 
auto  junkyard  problem.  It  requires  no 
new  tax.  It  relies  for  Its  financing  upon 
an  existing  tax  upon  the  automobile 
purchaser.  Furthermore,  It  sets  up  an 
equitable  basis  of  distributing  fimds  to 
the  States  in  order  that  the  States  may 
exercise  this  problem- solving  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  urge  the  passage  of  S.  2084,  the 
highway  beautification  bill.  In  1940.  the 
Federal  Government  commenced  allo- 
cating 3  percent  of  its  highway  allotment 
to  the  States  for  beautification  purposes. 
However,  the  Bureau  of  Roads  reports 
that  until  2  years  ago,  not  one  State 
which  drew  this  extra  money  used  it  for 
highway  beautification.  Instead,  the 
money  was  used  by  the  States  to  Increase 
their  ownership  of  land  adjacent  to  the 
roads. 

This  misuse  of  beautification  funds  is 
symptomatic  of  the  unplanned,  uncon- 
trolled and  explosive  growth — growth  for 
its  own  sake — which  has  typified  much 
of  our  development — residential,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial — and  dispoiled 
countryscape  and  cityscape  alike.  The 
Federal  Government  has  recognized  the 
need  for  a  qualitative  control  of  this 
enormous  growth.  However,  with  re- 
spect to  highway  beautification,  its  di- 
rectives have  not  been  followed. 

Under  S.  2084,  if  a  State  does  not  use 
the  3  percent  for  beautification  purposes, 
it  will  not  be  able  to  use  the  money  at 
all.  Thus,  States  will  have  a  strong  in- 
centive to  use  the  money  for  the  enrich- 
ment and  enhancement  of  the  scenic 
countryside.  By  improving  the  quality  of 
our  vast  highway  network  and  preserv- 
ing intact  the  primordial  beauty  of  this 
country,  we  are  preserving  our  natural 
heritage  for  our  own  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  American  people  have  now  ac- 
cepted the  fact  that  the  preservation  of 
our  Nation's  great  natural  beauty  and 
the  enhancement  of  oiur  artistic,  intel- 
lectual, and  cultural  life  are  related  pri- 
ority items  of  great  national  concern. 

We  are  determined  to  Improve  our 
natural  and  spiritual  environment. 

The  conservation  movement  dates 
from  the  turn  of  the  century  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Presidents  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  and  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  have  continued  this 
search  for  quality  in  our  national  life  by 
stressing  the  need  to  preserve  our  natu- 
ral beauty. 


For  the  first  time.  President  Johnson 
has  led  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
assistance  of  the  artistic  and  cultural  life 
of  the  Nation.  At  his  behest.  Congress 
this  session  passed  the  monumental  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1965. 

Two  other  Government  agencies,  In 
addition  to  the  Bureau  of  Roads,  are 
already  encouraging  excellence  of  archi- 
tectural design  and  artistic  amenities  to 
improve  the  urban  enviromnent.  The 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  allo- 
cates 1  percent  of  its  construction  budget 
for  this  purpose  while  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  allocates  one-half 
percent.  Tills  is  a  modest  percentage. 
Indeed,  but  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  hope  that  the  precedent  is  soon 
established,  that  whenever  the  Federal 
Government  contributes  funds  to  States 
for  construction  purposes,  whether  it  be 
for  schools,  hospitals,  housing,  or  post 
offices,  a  high  priority  shall  be  placed  on 
excellence  of  architecture  and  design, 
along  with  a  modest  budget,  perhaps  1 
percent  of  the  development  costs,  for 
artistic  and  esthetic  amenities. 

Abroad,  we  often  hear  repeated  the 
canard  of  the  callowness  and  crassness 
of  contemporary  American  culture. 
However,  the  creativity  and  vitality  of 
our  artistic,  cultural,  and  intellectual 
community  compares  favorably  with  that 
of  any  other  nation  on  earth.  It  is  al- 
together fitting  that  we  encourage  this 
drive  toward  excellence  by  promoting 
the  preservation  of  beauty  in  our  natural 
environment  as  well  as  by  supporting 
and  stimulating  the  creativity  of  our 
artistic  and  cultural  envirormient. 

The  passage  of  S.  2084  will  halt  the 
despoiling  of  our  countryside  and  vastly 
Improve  the  quality  of  both  rural  and 
urban  America.  It  is  in  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  this  Nation  that  we  preserve  and 
enhance  our  priceless  natural  beauty — 
our  virginal  open  space. 

Let  the  motorist  view  the  spacious 
skies,  the  amber  waves  of  grain,  the 
purple  mountain's  majesty,  but,  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  the  motorist  view  these 
glories  above  the  fruited  plain — not 
above  the  frenetic  chaos  and  ugliness  of 
relentless  miles  of  junkyards  and  bill- 
boards.   I  urge  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  In  reviewing  this  proposed 
legislation  to  beautify  the  Nation's  high- 
ways, I  find  that,  even  though  the  idea 
of  beautification  is  commendable,  I  must 
oppose  the  bill  on  the  basis  that  it  usurps 
the  rights  of  the  individual. 

To  own  property  in  the  United  States 
is  a  basic  right  of  every  individual,  but, 
Mr.  Chairman,  ownership  is  of  no  value 
whatsoever  without  the  right  of  control 
over  this  property. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Com- 
munist-dominated countries,  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  property  ownership.  All 
property  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
state. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  wish  to 
make  is  this:  It  matters  not  whether  the 
ownership  of  property  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  state  or  in  the  hands  of  the  Individ- 
ual if  the  property  is  under  the  control 
of  the  state.    I  ask  my  colleagues,  If  we 
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pass  this  legislation  will  we  not  be  plac- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  what  amounts  to  control  over 
the  individual's  property? 

We  are  actually  giving  the  Secretary 
the  power  to  tell  a  man  that  he  can  lease 
his  property  for  a  nightclub,  or  a  pis- 
pen,  or  a  used  car  lot,  or  a  gas  station, 
but  that  he  cannot  lease  it  to  a  person 
who  wants  to  build  a  sign  or  run  a  scrap 
metal  business.  Then  next  year,  or  the 
year  after,  some  well-intended  person 
will  decide  that  it  was  not  the  signs  or 
the  junlcyards  that  cluttered  up  our 
highways,  but  all  of  those  pigpens  and 
those  nightclubs  and  those  used  car  lots 
and  those  gas  stations.  "V/eU,"  they  will 
say,  "the  Secretary  already  has  the 
power  to  regulate  the  land  in  two  areas, 
so  it  will  certainly  be  all  right  to  go  on 
and  give  him  the  power  to  rejrulate  it 
further." 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  American — 
on  the  contrary,  whenever  Congress  de- 
cides to  restrict  a  man's  use  of  his  prop- 
erty, by  mere  legislation,  then  we  might 
as  well  tell  the  property  owner  to  turn 
over  his  deed  of  ownership  to  the  state. 
because,  without  control,  what  good  is 
ownership? 

I  sincerely  urge  my  colleagues — con- 
sider our  Constitution,  what  it  stands  for, 
and  defeat  this  legislation  before  the 
"cancer  of  Federal  control"  gets  further 
out  of  hand. 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  during 
the  debate  on  this  bill  concerning  the 
different  States.  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
in  the  Record  this  day  the  following  wire 
which  has  just  been  received  from  the 
Governor  of  the  great  State  of  Califor- 
nia,  the  Honorable  Edmund  G.   "Pat" 

Brown : 

Sacti.\mento,  Calif., 

October  6,  1965. 
Hon.  Ken  W.  Dyal, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington  B.C.: 

I  am  convinced  S.  2084.  the  highway  beau- 
tlflcation  bill,  will  contribute  greatly  to  n?.- 
tlonwlde  efforts  to  conserve  and  enhance  the 
natural  bei.uty  of  America,  Including  Call- 
f9rnla.  I  believe  the  effects  of  the  bill  will 
go  far  beyond  its  immediate  apparent  ob- 
jectives. With  Congress  and  the  President 
leading  Thursday.  I  believe  thiit  local  Juris- 
dictions, civic  organizations,  and  private  citi- 
zens will  —more  energetically  than  ever — 
take  up  the  cause  of  preserving  and  enhanc- 
ing the  beauty  of  our  countryside,  particu- 
larly cur  roadsides.  I  strongly  urge  passiige 
of  this  important  legislation. 

Edmcnd  G.  Browk, 
Governor  of  California. 

Mr.  ChPimian.  this  is  excellent  part- 
nership legislation  and  I  recommend  its 
passage. 

]\Tr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  have 
had  correspondence  with  constituputs  in 
New  Mexico  as  well  as  their  employers 
expressing  concern  that  the  economic 
liveliiiood  would  be  threatened  by  the 
passage  of  S.  2084.  I  wrote  to  the  Sec- 
retaiT  of  Commerce  raising  these  ques- 
tions with  him  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  bill  if  it  becomes  law  and 
received  the  following  answer,  which  I  in- 
clude as  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 
I  also  talked  with  Mr.  Rex  Whitton,  who 
is  the  director  of  public  roads  and  asked 
if  he  agreed  with  the  contents  of  the 


Secretary's  letter  and  he  answered  that 
he  did. 

The  letter  follows : 

The  Under  Sfcretaey  of  Commerce 
FOR  Transportation 

Washington  D.C.,  October  5. 1965. 
Hon.  Thomas  G.  Morris. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morris:  You  have  raised  the 
quebtlon  whether  or  not  the  proposed  high- 
way beauty  legislation  would  result  In  either 
the  extinction  or  serious  damage  of  the  out- 
door advertising;  Indxistry.  I  am  pleaded  to 
advise  you  need  have  no  sucn  fear. 

The  Sccret.iry  of  Commerce  has  responsi- 
bility for  fostering  and  expanding  coiruner- 
cliil  activity  within  the  United  States.  It  is 
not  his  responsibility  to  put  people  out  of 
business.  The  bill  provides  for  reasonable 
regulation  of  outdoor  advertising  along  the 
rights-of-way  of  the  Interstate  and  primary 
systems  in  this  country.  It  does  not  Involve 
tile  elimination  of  advertising  on  these  two 
highway  ssytcms.  It  does  not  involve  the 
vast  mileage  of  the  secondary  and  State  road 
systems  and  It  does  not  involve  on-premise 
advertising. 

The  outdoor  advertising  Industry  has  stated 
its  position  as  being  that  outdoor  advertising 
is  a  legitimate  business  and  should  be  per- 
mitted where  business  is  carried  on.  The 
highway  beauty  bill  follows  that  philosophy. 
It  will  continue  to  permit  outdoor  advertis- 
ing displays  to  be  erected  and  maintained 
in  all  commercial  and  businefs  arens  along 
the  Interstate  or  primary  systems.  The  bill 
further  provides  that  there  shall  be  reason- 
able regulation  of  the  size  and  spacing  of 
signs  within  these  areas  by  the  States  in 
agrcment  with  the  Secretary.  The  practical 
effect  of  this  Is  that  standard  sized  signs 
will  be  permitted  on  spaclngs  so  that  motor- 
ists can  read  them.  This  will  give  them  more 
value  than  many  now  due  to  congestion. 

The  bill  Is  a  good  bill.  It  will  permit  out- 
door advertising  concerns  to  profit  and  will 
at  the  same  time  permit  the  travelling  public 
to  travel  along  highways  with  orderly  devel- 
opment and  bi!anced  areas  of  n.^tural  beauty 
and  good  advertising. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  S.  Boyd. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  support  to  the  bill 
now  being  debated,  although  there  has 
has  been  much  criticism  directed  against 
the  bill  that  it  will  not  provide  the  means 
to  beautify  our  highway  system. 

The  criticism  against  this  legislation 
is  not  valid  and  this  measui-e  should  be 
passed  by  this  House  after  a  full  and 
adequate  explanation  of  this  measure. 

I  am  in  fiill  agreement  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  our  highways,  ribbons  of  con- 
crete across  our  Nation,  should  be  scenic 
as  well  as  a  means  of  getting  from  place 
to  place  by  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  people  who  will  drive  over  these  high- 
ways within  the  next  few  years. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  result,  the 
President  has  proposed  four  principal 
methods  of  achieving  highway  beauty. 
He  has  presented  his  views  through  bills 
which  would  provide  for  the  strict  con- 
trol of  outdoor  advertising  along  the 
expanding  Interstate  Highway  System 
and  most  of  the  primary  highways  in  the 
States:  screening  or  removing  junkyards 
that  are  near  the.se  interstate  highways 
or  primary  State  roads:  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  funds  to  restore,  pre- 
serve, and  enhance  the  natural  beauty 
adjacent  to  the  rights-of-way;  and  the 
use  of  a  portion  of  the  Federal-aid  sec- 


ondary road  funds  for  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional roads. 

Nature,  if  left  alone,  probably  would 
make  most  land  beautiful  in  time.  Man 
is  largely  responsible  for  making  it  ugly. 
and  man  can  make  the  land  beautiful 
again — whether  it  be  a  small  yard, 
street,  subdivision,  or  the  boundaries  of 
our  national  highways. 

Safety,  conservation,  beauty,  as  well 
as  happier  motoring  and  recreation,  enter 
into  the  proper  development  of  our  road- 
sides. Despite  the  great  achievements 
of  highway  officials  and  others,  a  general 
public  awakening  is  needed  to  prepare 
for  and  provide  the  most  efiBcient  use  of 
these  roadside  facilities. 

The  plant  America  program,  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  was  launched  on  January 
5,  1950,  and  immediately  took  cognizance 
of  the  need  of  highway  landscaping, 
Meetings  were  arranged  with  landscape 
authorities  and  highway  engineers  to 
find  economical  methods  of  functional 
landscaping.  The  outgrowth  was  a  re- 
port which  outlined  10  purposes  of  high- 
way landscaping. 

The  10  proposals  were  as  follows:  to 
screen  out,  where  necessary,  blinding 
headlight  glare  of  cars  in  opposing  lanes: 
stop  fast  moving  fars  with  little  or  no 
damage  to  their  occupants;  relieve 
monotony  and  lessen  fatigue;  delineate 
curves  and  serve  as  directional  traffic 
guides;  restore  natural  beauty;  reduce 
traffic  roar  and  serve  as  buffers  to  ad- 
jacent areas;  screen  off  unsightly,  dis- 
tracting views;  serve  as  natural  snow 
fencing;  control  erosion  on  slopes;  and 
provide  rest  areas. 

Our  rapidly  expanding  highway  sys- 
tem will  carry  more  and  more  Americans 
in  the  very  near  future.  It  is  estimated 
that  by  1980,  120  million  Americans  will 
be  driving  automobiles,  driving  quickly 
and  conveniently  to  parts  of  the  coun- 
try which  they  might  not  otherwise  have 
visited,  seeing  new  vistas  of  natural 
beauty  which  they  might  not  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  enjoy. 

Under  the  legislation  we  are  discussing 
today,  the  junkyards,  the  dumps,  and  the 
billboards  will  be  banned  from  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  highways  and  in- 
terstate freeways  and  from  the  vision  of 
the  traveling  public.  These  ugly  scenes 
will  not  be  permitted  to  mar  the  esthetic 
quality  of  the  passing  scene. 

Beautification  of  the  highway  vista  i5 
of  prime  importance  because  it  is  alone 
these  20th  century  roads  that  most  of 
our  travel  will  be  taken  in  an  easy  and 
effortless  manner. 

American  ingenuity  has  found  new 
methods  of  steelmaking  processes,  mak- 
ing obsolete  the  mass  of  steel  contained 
in  old  auto  bodies  and  scrapped  auto- 
mobiles that  spread  out  along  our  high- 
ways. It  is  these  ugly  scrap  heaps  that 
must  be  obliterated.  But  out  of  sight 
should  not  be  out  of  mind,  for  it  doe; 
not  mean  that  it  is  out  of  existence. 
The  dirt  swept  under  a  rug  does  not 
show  on  the  surface,  but  it  does  make 
up  an  ugly  hump  to  continually  remind 
you  that  it  is  there.  Legislation  to  ban 
these  junkyards  from  our  view  should 
not  remain  with  us  as  unfinished  busi- 
ness, and  action  to  clean  up  the  jui^- 
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yard  mess  should  be  enacted  without  any 
delay. 

Further,  the  voluntary  approach  to 
billboard  control  has  not  come  up  to  ex- 
pectations, in  fact  one  can  say  it  did  not 
work  at  all.  Ever  since  1958,  States  have 
been  eligible  for  a  bonus  of  five-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  the  cost  of  their  inter- 
state highways  if  they  agreed  to  regu- 
late outdoor  advertising.  Only  20  States 
have  entered  into  the  needed  aprrements. 
Only  eight  have  actually  qualified  for  the 
bonus. 

Since  these  voluntary  efforts  have  not 
succeeded,  the  Federal  offer  of  funds  to 
curtail  and  discourage  billboards  along 
our  highways  are  steps  to  which  the  Con- 
gress and  the  States  should  give  much 
thought. 

The  speed  of  the  modern  day  vehicle 
on  modern  freeways  and  highways  does 
not  permit  the  driver  to  obtain  more  than 
just  a  passing  glance  at  the  outdoor  ad- 
vertising skirting  the  highway.  The  ad- 
vertising along  roads  leading  into  a  city 
may  have  a  legitimate  value  and  may 
even  be  necessary,  but  along  the  vast 
open  stretches  of  these  thoroughfares 
there  is  no  place  for  them,  and  the  blight 
and  ugliness  which  they  create  should  be 
removed  once  and  for  all. 

The  beauty  of  America  should  be  the 
concern  of  all  of  our  citizens  for  it  be- 
longs to  all  of  them.  Commercialization 
of  the  beauty  areas  should  not  be  per- 
mitted. The  President  stated  that  "the 
automobile  is  the  central  feature  of 
American  life,"  and  there  is  no  better 
place  to  begin  or  search  for  natural 
beauty  than  along  the  highways. 

In  this  beautification  program  of  the 
President.  I  believe  that  trees  should  play 
an  important  role  in  screening  the  ob- 
noxious junkyards  and  blatant  bill- 
boards. State  forest  nurseries  probably 
would  cooperate  with  the  landowners  ad- 
jacent to  the  highways  to  obtain  this 
natural  beauty. 

The  recommendations  made  by  the 
President  to  beautify  our  highways  has 
the  endorsement  of  a  vast  majority  of 
our  American  citizens  and  we  in  Con- 
gress must  pay  heed  to  this  favorable  re- 
action of  our  constituents  to  put  this 
program  into  effect.  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  effoi-ts  to  beautify  our  higii- 
ways  and  urge  this  body  to  adopt  the 
pending  legislation  to  accomplish  this 
effort. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  li'ce  to  nl-^ce  in  the  Rfcopd 
at  this  point  the  statement  of  poncy 
which  was  adonted  by  the  House  Repub- 
lican policy  committee  regarding  the 
Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965: 
Republican   Policy    Committee    Statement 

ON  Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965 

We  strongly  sxipport  the  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  scenic  beauty.  Tradition- 
ally, the  Republican  Party  has  sponsored 
and  supported  legislation  which  would  con- 
serve the  natural  resources  of  this  Nation. 
In  1958,  the  Eisenhower  administration  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  the  first  legislation 
initiated  by  any  administration  for  the  con- 
trol of  outdoor  advertising  signs  adjacent 
to  highways.  This  proposal  resxilted  in  the 
enactment  In  1958  of  the  first,  and  now 
existing.  Federal  law  for  the  regulation  of 
billboards. 


We  believe  that  the  Federal  role  should 
be  broadened  to  include  areas  adjacent  to 
our  highways.  However,  this  must  be  a 
properly  conceived  and  realistic  program. 
Unfortunately,  S.  2084  does  not  present  this 
type  of  program. 

This  bill  is  not  the  produce  of  careful, 
independent  Congressional  deliberation.  It 
was  ramrodded  through  the  committee  by 
spokesmen  for  the  administration,  who 
wielded  the  full  power  and  influence  of  the 
White  House.  As  a  result,  S.  2084  Is  replete 
with  unworkable,  unwise,  and  unfair  pro- 
visions. It  win  unjustly  and  unfairly 
impose  financial  penalties  upon  many  States 
and  cause  financial  loss  to  many  businesses, 
without  providing  for  effective  contrcfl  of 
outdoor  advertising  signs  and  Junkyards. 

The  ultimate  cost  of  the  program  will  not 
be  known  until  January  10,  1967,  when  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  required  to  submit 
a  detailed  estimate  to  Congress.  However, 
for  openers,  S.  2084  does  authorize  $320  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967. 

We  believe  that  great  harm  is  being  done 
to  our  country  when  Congress  permits  itself 
to  be  pressured  and  panicked  Into  poorly 
drafted   legislation. 

We  want  to  make  this  a  good  bill.  Prop- 
erly drafted.  It  could  play  a  vital  role  In  the 
beautification  of  areas  adjacent  to  our  Na- 
tion's highways.  However,  there  must  be 
adequate  legislative  standards  for  the  delega- 
tion of  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  appropriate  safeguards  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments, as  well  as  the  many  businesses  and 
landowners  who  will  be  vitally  affected. 

We  deplore  the  haste  with  which  this  bill 
was  shoved  through  the  committee  and  the 
slipshod,  discriminatory,  and  ineffectual 
legislation  that  has  resulted.  We  hope  that 
S.  2084  will  be  substantially  amended  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  so  that  it  may  be  made 
into  a  good  and  workable  bill  which  will 
merit  widespread  support,  not  only  in  Con- 
gress but  throughout  the  country. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, following  are  two  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  State  highway  engineer 
of  Oregon.  I  am  confident  that  he  also 
places  great  value  on  the  beautification 
of  our  highways.  This  is  unquestion- 
ably a  worthy  goal  and  one  which  I 
wholeheartedly  support.  Therefore,  my 
reseiTations  on  the  bill  before  us  today 
are  not  in  any  way  an  indication  of  op- 
position to  that  central  purpose,  but 
rather  a  realization  that  the  manner  in 
which  we  are  attempting  this  not  only 
does  not  guarantee  that  the  purpose  will 
be  achieved,  but  in  fact  that  it  may  be 
harmed.  It  is  my  observation  that  this 
bill  v.ill  actually  undue  much  of  the  good 
work  which  has  been  done  under  the 
impetus  of  the  bonus  payment  provi- 
sion of  the  1958  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act,  in  spite  of  the  shortcoming  of  this 
particular  plan  itself.  In  addition,  I  do 
not  feel  we  have  given  sufficient  consid- 
eration to  the  tremendous  problems  this 
legislation  would  create  for  the  States. 
It  has  been  reported  that  as  many  as  18 
States,  Oregon  included,  mi^ht  have  to 
amend  their  State  constitutions  within 
ifhe  next  2  years  in  order  to  avoid  the 
penalties  under  this  bill.  To  create  such 
an  emergency  situation  with  knowledge 
that  a  majority  of  the  State  legislatures 
meet  only  every  2  years  does  ncJt  seem 
justified.  I  feel  that  the  objections  of 
the  Oregon  State  highway  engineer  are 
reaisonable  and  ones  which,  if  met.  could 
contribute  to  a  sound  and  valuable  pro- 


gram.   I  submit  his  letters  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

State  op  Obegon, 
State  Highway  Department, 
Salem,  Or  eg.,  September  22,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Maurine  Neubeeger, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 
U.S.  Representative, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Al  Ullman, 
U.S.  Representative, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Robert  B.  Duncan, 
U.S.  Representative, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Wendell  Wyatt, 
U.S.  Representative, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  has  come  to  our 
attention  that  Senate  bill  2084,  which  refers 
to  highway  beautification,  contains  some 
features  that  would  be  e.xtremely  awkward 
for  the  State  of  Oregon. 

We  understand  that  this  matter  is  now 
being  debated  In  the  House  and  that  no  final 
determination  has  been  made;  however,  it 
appears  that  if  the  States  do  not  conform 
to  the  provision  of  the  bill  they  will.  In  effect, 
be  fined  10  percent  of  their  Federal-aid 
grants  (total  funds  about  $65  million).  In 
Oregon,  this  amounts  to  about  $6^/2  million 
annually,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  an  ex- 
tremely severe  penalty.  We  understand  that 
a  provision  is  being  debated  that  would 
aUow  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  grant 
waivers  of  compliance  for  good  cause,  but 
that  there  Is  a  strong  possibility  that  this 
waiver  feature  will  be  removed  from  the  bill. 
The  time  for  compliance  is  presumed  to  be 
January  1,  1968. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  States  to 
buy  or  condemn  signs,  and  possibly  Junk- 
yards, and  to  also  condemn  the  property 
rights  on  strips  of  land  660  feet  wide  lying 
on  either  side  of  the  right-of-way  on  inter- 
state and  primary  highways.  It  Is  the 
opinion  of  our  attorneys  that,  in  Oregon,  our 
constitution  would  prevent  us  from  doing 
this  with  motor  vehicle  trust  funds. 
While  general  fund  moneys  could  be  used, 
I  seriously  doubt  the  practicability  of  tills 
approach.  We  are  told  that  this  is  true  In 
other  Jiirisdictions. 

In  order  to  change  the  constitution  In 
Oregon,  it  requires  a  majority  vote  of  both 
houses  of  the  legislature  and  an  affirmative 
vote  of  the  people.  The  next  regular  session 
of  the  legislature  is  in  19S7;  therefore,  the 
timing  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  extremely  critical  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  using  extremely  severe 
penalties  to  impose  its  will  on  the  States. 
While  many  people  favor  the  elimination  of 
billboards,  many  do  not;  in  fact,  the  voters 
of  Oregon  recently  turned  down  a  proposal 
eliminating  billboards. 

The  cost  of  complying  with  the  Federal 
regulations  in  both  Federal  and  State  funds 
would  be  very  substantial  and  would  un- 
doubtedly have  a  serious  effect  on  slowing 
down  much-needed  highway  construction  in 
order  to  find  funds  for  this  new  departure. 
The  proposal  is  that  Federal  funds  could  be 
used  on  a  matching  ratio  with  State  funds 
on  the  basis  of  75  percent  Federal;  25  per- 
cent State. 
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As  this  radical  change  In  Federal-State  re- 
lationships can  have  such  extremely  drastic 
repercussions  in  Oregon,  I  felt  that  I  should 
call  this  matter  to  your  attention,  so  that 
our  interests  may  be  considered. 

IX  the  bill  contained  a  waiver  clause  where 
State  constitutions  did  not  allow  compliance 
and  time  was  given  to  work  out  some  less 
drastic  procedure,  it  would  be  extremely  de- 
sirable as  the  alternates  that  could  occur 
under  the  bill  would  Impose  extremely  seri- 
ous sanctions  on  roadbuilding  in  Oregon. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Forrest   Cooper, 
State  Highway  Engineer. 


State  or  Oregon, 
State  Highway  Department, 
Salem.  Oreg.,  September  28,  1965. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  DC. 

Hon.  Maurine  Neuberger, 

V.S.  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  EoiTH  Green, 

U.S.  Representative, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Hon.  Al  Ullmam, 

U.S.  Representative, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Robert  B.  Duncan, 

U.S.  Representative, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Hon.  Wendell  Wyatt, 

U.S.  Representative, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  At  its  regular 
meeting,  this  date,  the  Oregon  State  Highway 
Commission  reviewed  the  matter  of  Federal 
legislation  re  highway  beautlflcation  (S. 
2084),  which  was  the  subject  of  my  letter 
to  you  dated  September  22. 

The  commission  asked  that  I  Inform  you 
of  its  opposition  to  the  features  of  the  bill, 
making  compliance  mandatory  or  subjecting 
the  State  to  a  fine  or  reduction  In  Federal- 
aid  grants  in  the  amount  of  10  percent  under 
the  advertising  features  and  an  additional 
10  percent  under  the  Junkyard  features. 

The  best  Information  available  at  this  time 
Indicates  that,  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
Federal  legislation,  a  change  in  the  statutes 
and  in  the  constitution  would  be  necessary. 
Also,  it  is  completely  Impossible  to  acquire 
sign  rights  on  the  thousands  of  Individual 
properties  by  the  dates  established  In  the 
bill. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Forrest  Cooper, 
State  Highway  Engineer. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  beautlflcation  of  our  highways, 
and  indeed,  all  of  our  lands,  is  an  ob- 
jective with  which  few  can  quarrel. 
However,  the  legislative  vehicle  before 
us  today  to  accomplish  this  leaves  me  in 
somewhat  the  same  dilemma  as  Emily 
Dickinson  must  have  found  herself  when 
she  wrote: 

I  died  for  beauty,  but  was  scarce 
Adjusted   in   the  tomb, 
When  one  who  died  for  truth  was  lain 
in  an  adjoining  room. 

He  questioned  softly  why  I  failed? 
"For  beauty,"  I  replied. 
"And  I  for  truth — the  two  are  one; 
We  brethren  are,"  he  said. 

And  so,  as  kinsmen  met  a-nlght. 
We  talked  between  the  rooms. 
Until  the  moss  had  reached   our  lips, 
and  covered  up  our  names. 


While  the  illusiveness  of  our  objective 
should  not  dissuade  us  from  pursuit,  our 
congressional  mandate  does  not  include 
tilting  at  windmills.  The  passage  of  this 
bill  will  create  more  problems  than  it  at- 
tempts to  solve.  In  effect,  we  are  asked 
to  provide  authority  for  a  scenic  ease- 
ment, 268,000  miles  long,  and  from  1,320 
to  2,000  feet  wide,  and  at  a  cost  that  no 
one  can  reasonably  estimate.  With  so 
many  unmet  needs  in  the  areas  of  water 
pollution,  education,  and  other  human 
needs,  with  the  demands  of  national  de- 
fense soaring,  I  cannot  support  an  open- 
end  authorization  for  funds  such  as  I 
deem  this  bill  to  be. 

The  outdoor  advertising  industry  is  an 
important  one,  employing  thousands  of 
people,  and  in  many  instances,  filling  an 
important  function.  The  beautlflcation 
of  our  highways  Is  nevertheless  a  reason- 
able and  desirable  objective.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  reconcile  this  objective  and  rec- 
ognize the  legitimate  functions  of  the 
industry.    This  bill  does  not  do  it. 

The  State  of  Oregon  several  years  ago 
adopted  a  program  of  highway  advertis- 
ing control,  which  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  certain  scenic  areas.  Al- 
though there  is  probably  room  for  addi- 
tional improvement,  it  is  a  program 
that  has  worked  reasonably  well. 

Oregon  highways  are  constructed  and 
maintained  by  a  dedicated  motor  vehicle 
trust  fund.  It  is  the  opinion  of  attorneys 
for  the  highway  department  that  the 
Oregon  constitution  prohibits  the  use  of 
these  funds  for  the  purposes  of  this  bill. 
A  change  of  the  Oregon  constitution  re- 
quires approval  of  both  houses,  and  an 
afBrmative  vote  of  the  people.  The  Ore- 
gon legislature  does  not  meet  until  Jan- 
uary of  1967.  If  Oregon  cannot  comply 
with  the  time  requirements  of  the  bill, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  it  can,  it 
will  mean  a  loss  of  not  less  than  $6.5  mil- 
lion and  possibly  $13  million  in  Federal 
highway  funds  to  the  State — a  loss  that 
Oregon,  and  those  States  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, can  ill  afford. 

While  Oregon  could  comply  financially 
by  an  appropriation  from  its  general 
fund,  the  pressures  for  education  and 
other  general  governmental  services,  to- 
gether with  the  usual  constricted  sources 
of  the  State  general  fund,  make  this  im- 
practicable. 

We  cannot  move  blindly  in  the  pur- 
suit of  beauty.  Additional  information, 
thought,  and  debate  is  not  only  needed, 
but  is  mandatory  if  we  are  to  arrive  at 
a  satisfactory  result.  An  ill-conceived, 
poorly  drafted  bill  is  no  substitute. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  rather  discouraging  sort  of  debate  we 
have  been  listening  to — one  In  which  no 
one  really  seems  to  be  too  interested, 
judging  by  the  attendance,  and  one 
which  has  not  really  shed  very  much  light 
on  the  true  dimensions  of  the  measure 
before  us,  S.  2084,  better  known  as  the 
Highway  Beautlflcation  Act  of  1965,  and 
also  better  known,  at  least  in  Washing- 
ton circles,  as  the  "President's  wife's  bill." 
I  think  Mrs.  Johnson  is  a  fine  and  gra- 
cious lady,  and  I  would  like  to  help  her 
since  I  do  not  particularly  like  billboards 
any  more  than  she  evidently  does. 


In  this  respect,  Ogden  Nash  probably 
put  it  better  than  either  of  us  could  when 
he  penned  these  lines  of  verse: 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  billboard  lovely  as  a  tree. 
Perhaps,  imless  the  billboards  fall, 
I'll  never  see  a  tree  at  all. 

I  also  agree  with  Mrs.  Johnson  that 
automobile  junkyards  are  unsightly  nui- 
sances, and  that — if  we  do  not  begin  to 
plan  on  doing  something  about  them— 
they  threaten  to  engulf  whatever  remains 
of  that  portion  of  our  roadside  scenery 
we  can  glimpse  between  the  billboards. 

However,  there  is  still  a  mighty  big 
question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  "forced  draft"  legislation— as 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cleveland],  so  aptly  calls  it— is  the 
proper  way  to  get  at  these  two  particular 
problems.  I  have  concluded  that  S. 
2084 — in  the  form  of  which  it  is  now  be- 
fore us — is  not  thafc-proper  way,  although 
I  had  hoped  perhaps  It  would  be  amended 
here,  today,  in  enough  respects  so  that 
I  could  vote  for  it.  I  hoped  that  would 
happen,  because  I  support  the  basic  goals 
we  are  aiming  at,  but  the  record  of  this 
Congress,  so  far,  did  not  lead  me  to  be 
optimistic  about  our  ability  to  be  objec- 
tive, or  our  willingness  to  try  to  reach  a 
reasonable  consensus  of  our  own  right 
here  in  this  Chamber  rather  than  to  ac- 
cept whatever  draft  language  may  have 
been  handed  down  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee  from  some  outside  source  no 
matter  how  powerful  or  persuasive. 

I  am  also  frankly  worried  about  the 
cost  of  this  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman, 
especially  since  no  one  has  been  able  to 
tell  us  what  its  ultimate  cost  may  possibly 
be  after  this  and  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year's  $320  million  is  used  up.  Some- 
one has  to  worry  about  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  as  we  move  forward  into  the 
Great  Society— which  is  now  to  also  be 
a  blllboardless  society— it  is  apparent 
that  we  are  starting  an  awful  lot  of  pro- 
grams almost  all  of  which  have  a  sub- 
stantial, built-in  growth  potential. 
Many,  if  not  most,  of  those  programs- 
some  of  which  I  have  supported  and 
some  I  have  not — have,  at  least  in  my 
judgment,  a  far  higher  priority  than 
that  which  can  presently  be  assigned 
to  this  bill,  no  matter  how  lofty  its  pur- 
pose and  how  attractive  its  chief  spon- 
sor. 

Somehow,  I  am  reminded  of  a  bit  of 
doggerel,  the  lines  of  which  I  am  un- 
certain of,  but  which  went  something 
like  this: 

Bill  had  a  billboard. 
Bill  also  had  a  board  bill. 
Bill  had  to  sell  his  billboard. 
In  order  to  pay  his  board  bill. 
Now  Bill  doesn't  have  any  board  bill. 
But  neither  does  he  have  a  billboard. 

I  probably  haven't  gotten  that  quite 
right,  but  my  point  is  that  I  gravely 
doubt  that  we  can  conduct  a  war  in 
Vietnam  plus  a  whole  series  of  wars  on 
such  things  as  poverty,  Ignorance,  and 
disease,  as  well,  along  with  a  war  on  such 
as  billboards  for,  if  this  antlblllboard  bill 
ever  becomes  law  and  its  ultimate  cost 
escalates  as  it  seems  likely  to  do,  we  may 
not  have  anywhere  near  as  many  bill- 
boards, but  we  are  sure  going  to  have  a 
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whopping  big  anti-billboard-bill  bill — 
if  you  follow  me. 

As  for  me,  right  now,  I  would  rather 
put  my  money,  and  that  of  the  taxpaylng 
citizens  I  endeavor  to  represent,  behind 
the  effort  to  win  some  of  these  other  wars 
in  which  victory  seems  far  more  urgently 
needed  now  than  here.  If  we  should  be 
foolish  as  to  try  to'  do  everything  and 
anything  all  at  once;  we  might  end  up 
losing  not  just  our  billboards  but  our 
shirts  as  well. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  passage  of  S.  2084,  the 
Highway  Beautlflcation  Act  of  1965,  by 
this  House  this  morning  will  be  a  vic- 
tory for  those  who  seek  to  preserve  the 
natural  beauty  of  our  country. 

It  is  a  legislative  triumph  for  the 
Congress  and  a  reflection  of  our  support 
of  the  "Keep  America  Beautiful"  pro- 
gram to  which  our  First  Lady,  Mrs.  John- 
son, has  devoted  her  time  and  energies. 
She  is  to  be  commended  for  the  leader- 
ship wliich  she  has  displayed  in  this  pro- 
gram to  retain  the  natmal  beauties  of 
our  country.  She  has  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  the  entire  Nation,  for  the  passage 
of  S.  2084  will  be  a  triumph  for  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
congratulate  and  commend  Mr.  Klu- 
czYNSKi,  the  illustrious  and  able  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  his  herculean  ef- 
forts in  bringing  this  bill  before  the 
House  today.  I  wish  to  commend  my 
great  colleague,  Mr.  Fallon,  chairman 
of  the  full  committee.  They  have  done  a 
magnificent  job  to  briiig  this  bill  so 
promptly  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  v/ish  to  commend  also 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  They  have  worked  day  and 
night.  7  days  a  week,  to  bring  major  and 
important  legislation  before  the  Con- 
gress time  and  time  again  this  year.  I 
have  never  known  a  more  dedicated, 
patriotic,  and  loyal  group  of  men  and 
women  than  the  staff  of  our  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  supported  this  bill  in 
committee,  and  I  support  it  today.  I  live 
on  a  highway  where  my  neighbors  and  I 
for  many  years  have  made  every  effort  to 
beautify  the  roadside.  For  too  long 
rui-al  America  has  been  kicked  around  by 
thoughtless  individuals  who  dump  trash, 
beer  cans,  and  whisky  bottles  into  our 
shrubbery  and  grass  along  the  highways 
we  have  nurtured  and  cared  for  in  order 
to  improve  the  looks  of  our  communities. 

We  have  laws  against  littering  our 
highways.  Now  it  is  time  to  curb  those 
who  would  depreciate  rural  property 
with  junkyards  and  trashpiles.  I  be- 
lieve in  States  rights,  local  community 
rights,  and  individual  rights,  but  no  indi- 
vidual, community.  State,  or  even  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  right  to  mar 
the  beauty  of  our  landscape  or  to  depre- 
ciate the  propeity  of  others.  Democracy 
and  individual  freedom  in  order  to  sur- 
vive must  be  disciplined  and  restrained. 
The  time  has  come  for  America  to  dis- 
cipline itself  and  eliminate  eyesores  and 
unsightly  objects  along  the  highways  of 
our  country.  This  bill  will  aid  our  peo- 
ple to  improve  their  communities  and 
make  America  a  more  beautiful  and 
healthy  place  in  which  to  live. 


Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  concerned  that  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration bears  the  misleading  title 
"Highway  Beautlflcation."  The  Impact 
that  this  bill  is  bound  to  have  on  trav- 
elers, motorists.  State  governments,  pri- 
vate commercial  and  industrial  enter- 
prises is  conveniently  hidden  behind 
these  high-sounding  words.  The  impU- 
cation  of  the  words  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  anyone  opposed  to  the  bill 
is  opposed  to  beauty.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  an  American  alive  today  who  is 
actually  opposed  to  enhancing  beauty  in 
any  part  of  our  Nation — including  our 
highways. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  spent  much 
of  my  life  in  an  enterprise  dedicated  to 
the  very  idea  of  beauty.  The  founding 
of  this  enterprise  was  my  own  father's 
greatest  achievement,  and  his  sole  pur- 
pose was  to  create  a  place  where  Geor- 
gians could  enjoy  the  natural  beauty  of 
our  State.  Why  would  I  or  any  of  my 
colleagues  now  stand  in  opposition  to 
beauty?  Clearly  I  would  not  oppose  any 
reasonable  plan  for  highway  beautlflca- 
tion, but  I  do  oppose  a  law  saying  remove 
the  signs  and  junkyards  at  any  cost  to 
anyone — or  else.  I  do  oppose  a  bill  that 
In  the  name  of  beauty,  creates  a  wealth 
of  problems,  and  takes  no  steps  to  solve 
them.  I  refer  to  mandatory  withhold- 
ing of  funds  even  when  a  State  cannot 
comply  for  complicated  constitutional 
reasons.  I  refer  to  the  removal  of  signs 
giving  necessary  and  valuable  informa- 
tion to  the  traveling  public.  And  I  refer 
to  the  elimination  of  signs,  displays,  and 
devices  which  will  no  doubt  lead  to  the 
bankruptcy  of  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nesses which  are  dependent  upon  the 
patronage  of  highway  users  for  their 
existence.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
imsolved  problems  inherent  in  the  bill. 
But  these  factors,  coupled  with  the  man- 
datory "or  else"  tenor  of  the  bill,  lead  me 
to  oppose  it  on  the  ground  that  there  is 
very  little  that  is  beautiful  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
substitute  committee  amendment  now  in 
the  bill  will  be  considered  as  an  original 
bill,  and  read  by  titles  instead  of  by  sec- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I 

Sec.  101.  Section   131   of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  revised  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  131.  Control  of  outdoor  advertising 

"(a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays,  and  de- 
vices in  areas  adjacent  to  the  Interstate 
System  and  the  primary  system  should  be 
controlled  in  order  to  protect  the  public 
investment  in  such  highways,  to  promote  the 
safety  and  recreational  value  of  public  travel, 
and  to  preserve  natural  beauty. 

"(b)  Federal-aid  highway  funds  appor- 
tioned on  or  after  January  1,  1968,  to  any 
State  which  the  Secretary  determines  has 
not  made  provision  for  effective  control  of 
the  erection  and  maintenance  along  the  In- 
terstate System  and  the  primary  system  of 


outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays,  and  de- 
vices which  are  within  six  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of  the  right-of-way 
and  visible  from  the  main  traveled  way  of 
the  system,  shall  be  reduced  by  amounts 
equal  to  10  per  centvun  of  the  amounts 
which  would  otherwise  be  apportioned  to 
such  State  under  section  104  of  this  title, 
until  such  time  as  such  State  shall  provide 
for  such  effective  control.  Any  amount 
which  is  withheld  from  apportionment  to 
any  State  hereunder  shall  be  reapportioned 
to  the  other  States. 

"(c)  Effective  control  means  that  after 
January  1,  1968,  such  signs,  displays,  and 
devices  shall,  piirsuant  to  this  section,  be 
limited  to  (1)  directional  and  other  ofBclal 
signs  and  notices  which  are  required  or  au- 
thorized by  law,  which  shall  conform  to  na- 
tional standards  hereby  authorized  to  be 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  hereunder, 
which  standards  shall  contain  provisions 
concerning  the  lighting,  size,  number,  and 
spacing  of  signs,  and  such  other  require- 
ments as  may  be  appropriate  to  implement 
this  section,  (2)  signs,  displays,  and  devices 
advertising  the  sale  or  lease  of  property 
upon  which  they  are  located,  and  (3)  signs, 
displays,  and  devices  advertising  activities 
conducted  on  the  property  on  which  they 
are  located. 

"(d)  In  order  to  promote  the  reasonable, 
orderly  and  effective  display  of  outdoor  ad- 
vertising while  remaining  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  signs,  displays, 
and  devices  whose  size,  lighting  and  spacing 
is  to  be  determined  by  agreement  between 
the  several  States  and  the  Secretary,  may 
be  erected  and  maintained  within  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of 
the  right-of-way  within  areas  adjacent  to 
the  Interstate  and  primary  systems  which 
are  zoned  industrial  or  contmiercial  under 
authority  of  State  law,  or  In  vmzoned  com- 
mercial or  Industrial  areas  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  agreement  between  the  several 
States  and  the  Secretary.  Nothing  In  this 
subsection  shall  apply  to  signs,  displays,  and 
devices  referred  to  In  clauses  (2)  and  (3) 
of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  Any  sign,  display,  or  device  lawfully 
In  existence  along  the  Interstate  System  or 
the  Federal-aid  primary  system  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  1965.  which  does  not  conform  to  this 
section  shall  not  be  required  to  be  removed 
until  July  1,  1970.  Any  other  sign,  display. 
or  device  lawfully  erected  which  does  not 
conform  to  this  section  shall  not  be  required 
to  be  removed  until  the  end  of  the  fifth 
year  after  it  becomes  nonconforming. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  consultation 
with  the  States,  provide  within  the  rights- 
of-way  for  areas  at  appropriate  distances 
from  interchanges  on  the  Interstate  System. 
on  which  signs,  displays,  and  devices  giving 
specific  information  in  the  interest  of  the 
traveling  public  may  be  erected  and  main- 
tained. Such  signs  shall  conform  to  na- 
tional standards  to  be  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(g)  Just  compensation  shall  be  paid 
upon  the  removal  of  the  following  outdoor 
advertising  signs,  displays,  and  devices — 

"(1)  those  lawfully  in  existence  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 

"(2)  those  lawfully  on  any  highway  made 
a  part  of  the  Interstate  or  primary  system 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  and  before  January  1,  1968,  and 

"(3)  those  lawfully  erected  on  or  after 
January  1,  1968. 

The  Federal  share  of  such  compensation 
shall  be  75  per  centum.  Such  compensa- 
tion shall  be  paid  for  the  following: 

"(A)  The  taking  from  the  owner  of  such 
sign,  display,  or  device  of  all  right,  title, 
leasehold,  and  Interest  In  such  sign,  dis- 
play, or  device;  and 

"(B)  The  taking  from  the  owner  of  the 
real   property  on  which   the  sign,   display. 
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or  device  Is  located,  of  the  right  to  erect 
and  maintain  such  signs,  displays,  and  de- 
vices thereon. 

"(h)  All  public  lands  or  reservations  of 
the  United  States  which  are  adjacent  to  any 
portion  of  the  Interstate  System  and  the 
primary  system  shall  be  controlled  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion and  the  national  standards  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(I)  In  order  to  provide  Information  in  the 
specific  Interest  of  the  traveling  public,  the 
St.ite  highway  departments  are  authorized 
to  maintain  maps  and  to  permit  informi- 
tlonal  directories  and  advertising  p:imphlets 
to  be  made  available  at  safety  rest  areas. 
Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
a  State  may  also  establish  Information  cen- 
ters at  safety  rest  areas  for  the  purpose  of 
Informing  the  public  of  places  of  interest 
within  the  State  and  providing  such  other 
Information  as  a  State  may  consider  de- 
sirable. 

"(j)  Any  State  highway  department 
which  has,  under  this  section  as  In  effect  on 
June  30,  1965.  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  to  control  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  outdoor  advertising 
signs,  displays,  and  devices  In  areas  adjacent 
to  the  Interstate  System  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  bonus  payments  as  set  forth 
In  the  agreement,  but  no  such  State  high- 
way department  shall  be  entitled  to  such 
payments  unless  the  State  maintains  the 
control  required  under  such  agreement  or 
the  control  required  by  this  section,  which- 
ever control  Is  stricter.  Such  payments  shall 
be  paid  only  from  appropriations  made  to 
carry  out  this  section.  The  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  construed  to 
exempt  any  State  from  controlling  outdoor 
advertising  as  otherwi.-.e  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion. 

■'(k>  Nothing  In  thLs  section  shall  prohibit 
a  State  from  establishing  standards  impos- 
ing stricter  limitations  with  respect  to  signs, 
displays,  and  devices  on  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way systems  than  those  established  under 
this  section. 

"(1)  Not  less  than  sixty  days  before  mak- 
ing a  flr.-U  determination  to  withhold  funds 
from  a  Stntr  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
sev"t'.on.  or  to  do  so  under  subsection  (b)  of 
section  136,  or  with  respect  to  falling  to  acrree 
as  to  the  ?izc,  lighting,  ard  spacing  of  signs, 
displays,  and  devicr.^  or  as  to  unr:o'ied  com- 
mercial or  industriil  -.ircas  in  which  s:g;:s, 
d'.splaj's.  ad  devices  may  be  erected  and 
maii'.xai.icd  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  with  rcsp)ect  to  failine  to  approve 
under  subtoction  (g>  cf  sect'on  136.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  written  notice  to  the  State 
of  his  proposed  deterinin;it'on  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  re  ISO, is  therefor,  and  during 
such  period  .'•h.-^ll  give  the  State  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing  on  such  determination. 
Following  fuch  hearing  th.p  Secretary  shsll 
l:-suc  a  written  order  setting  forth  his  final 
determination  and  shall  furnish  a  copy  of 
such  ordrr  to  the  State.  Within  forty-uve 
diiys  of  receipt  of  such  order,  the  Ct  .t-^  m." 
appe.".l  such  ord-^r  to  any  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  such  State,  and  upon  the 
flllag  cf  s-jch  appeal  such  order  shall  be 
stayed  until  fln.il  Judgment  has  been  entered 
on  such  appeal.  Summons  may  be  Ker\ed 
at  any  place  in  the  United  States.  T^ie  court 
shall  have  Jxirlsdlctlon  to  affirm  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Secretary  or  to  sot  It  aside, 
in  whole  or  In  part.  Tlie  judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In 
which  the  State  Is  located  and  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certification  as  provided  in  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  section  1254.  If  any 
part  of  an  apportlonnaent  to  a  State  Is  with- 
held by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  or  subsection  (b)  of  section 
136.  the  amount  so  withheld  shall  not  be  re- 
apportioned to  the  other  States  as  long  as  a 


suit  brought  by  such  State  under  this  sub- 
section is  pending.  Such  amount  shall 
remain  available  for  apportionment  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  final  Judgment  and  this 
subsection.  Funds  withheld  from  apportion- 
ment and  subsequently  apportioned  or  re- 
apportioned under  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  for  three  full  years  after 
the  date  of  such  apportionment  or  reappor- 
tionment as  the  case  may  be. 

"(m)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
lion,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed  $20,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  No  part  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  this  section." 

Sec.  102.  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter 
1  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "131.  Areas  adjacent 
to  the  Interstate  System."  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "131.  Control  of  outdoor  adver- 
tising." 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI  (interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
aslc  unanimous  consent  that  title  I  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  for  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  this  bill  is  sufflciently  short  and 
sufficiently  important  and  it  would  not 
take  too  much  time  to  read.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  read,  and  therefore.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  request. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    WRIGHT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  ret-.d  PS  follov.s: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wright:  On 
page  15.  Kne  7.  after  the  period  Insert  the 
follcwirg  sentence: 

'Whenever  he  deterniines  it  to  be  in  the 
public  Interest,  tfe  Secretary  may  suspend, 
for  such  periods  as  he  deems  necessary,  the 
application  of  this  subsection  to  a  Stats." 

Mr.  WRTOHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  thi.s  is 
a  Fim.Vie  waivrr.  offered  in  an  attempt  to 
be  helpful  to  the  States. 

The  ■:un:;TJage  contained  in  my  r.mend- 
ment  aui:?ars  preciGcly  and  verbatim  in 
the  bill  pas.=:cd  by  the  other  body.  So 
that  rdoptim  of  lhl.<?  amendment  would 
bn!ig  our  bill  into  conformity  with  the 
bill  pn.-3ed  by  the  ether  body.  Its  pur- 
pose i.s  13  cdve  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce a  di5cretionr:y  ri;;ht  to  waive  the 
vvithholdins:  of  funds  from  srij-  States 
th.^t  rnieht  have  legal  or  cofi'stitutional 
dii.icuiiies  ii\  cm-  '3  in?  eP"ec'iveiv  vvitii 
the  provi.-^inns  of  this  act.  It  gives  to  him 
that  3iUhori!y  wherever  he  finds  it  to  be 
in  the  public  interest  to  give  the  State 
additional  time. 

I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  objection- 
able to  either  side  of  the  aisle  and  I  be- 
lieve it  would  remove  some  of  the  fears 
and  concern  that  exist  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  States  wiiii  regard  to  their 
legal  authority  to  comply  with  the  act. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  substitute  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

.  Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramek  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Wright:  On  page  15,  line  7,  following  the  pe- 
riod Insert:  "If  a  State,  for  good  cause  shown, 
Is  unable  to  control  outdoor  advertising 
signs,  displays,  or  devices  consistent  with  this 


section,  the  Secretary  may  suspend  the  ap- 
plication of  this  subsection  to  such  State  for 
such  periods  as  he  finds  necessary,  if  he  de- 
termines that  such  suspension  Is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest." 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
tlie  difference  between  the  amendment 
and  the  substitute — and  I  admit  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  of  some  substance — is  that 
the  substitute  sets  some  kind  of  stand- 
ards which  the  Secretary  will  have  to 
acknowledge  in  exercising  this  discre- 
tion. Is  he  going  to  give  the  Secretary 
blanket  discretion?  If  you  want  to  do 
that,  adopt  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  vote  against  my  substitute 
amendment. 

But,  if  you  want  the  decision  to  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  whether  the  States 
"for  good  cause  showTi"  have  tried  to 
make  a  good-faith  effort  to  conform  to 
all  the  requirements  in  the  law.  then 
adopt  my  substitute.  Then,  the  Secre- 
tary will  have  some  guidelines  as  to  how 
he  is  going  to  exercise  this  discretion  and 
therefore  you  will  vote  for  the  substitute. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of 
the  crucial  amendments.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  me  that  we  offered  this  amendment 
in  the  committee.  It  was  summarily 
turned  down.  However,  the  trouble  v.ith 
the  amendment  being  proposed  at  the 
present  time  is  the  fact  that  the  States 
do  not  have  adequate  safeguards  as  are 
defined  in  the  substitute.  This  is  one 
of  the  crucial  amendments.  This  is  one, 
obviously,  that  it  was  our  intention  to 
offer  in  the  first  instance,  because  it  is 
important  that  the  States  not  suffer  a 
20-percent  complete  cutoff  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Secretary  if  they  have  made 
a  good  faith  attempt  to  comply. 

Mr.  Chain:ian,  the  issue  is  very  clear. 
Do  you  want  some  tests  and  some  guide- 
lines to  be  v/ritten  into  the  exercise  of 
that  discretion  or  not?  If  you  do,  you 
will  vote  for  the  substitute.  And,  what 
io  tiiis  language? 

If  a  state,  for  good  cause  shown.  Is  un- 
able to  control  outdoor  advertising  signs, 
displays  or  devices  consistent  with  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  suEp>end  the  applica- 
tion  of  this  subsection  to  such  State  for  such 
periods  as  he  finds  necessary,  if  he  determines 
that  such  suspension  is  in  the  public  interest. 

The  public  interest,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  s.^me  as  the  public  interest  involved 
in  the  am',  ndrnent  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas.  But  the  purpose  of 
the  substitute  is  to  set  some  kind  of 
standards  so  that  the  Secretary  cannot 
act  arbitrarily  and  so  that  there  will  be 
guidelines  which  will  be  guidelines  to  the 
States  if  they  for  good  cause  attempt 
to  control  these  practices,  but  because 
of  their  statutes  or  the  neces.sity  for  con- 
stitutional amendment,  or  if  the  court 
has  not  made  these  condemnation  de- 
cisions in  time  enough  to  get  the  boards 
off  physically  by  1970,  then  the  Secretary 
can  waive   the   withholding   provisions. 

The  issue  is  very  simple.  If  you  want 
a  standard  written  in,  to  guide  the  Sec- 
retary and  to  protect  the  States,  you 
will  vote  for  the  substitute.  If  you  want 
to  give  the  Secretary  broad  blanket  au- 
thority, then  you  will  vote  for  the  orig- 
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inal  amendment.    I  strongly  urge  you  to 
vote  for  the  substitute. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute  and 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  get  right  down  to 
it,  there  is  not  25  cents  worth  of  dif- 
ference between  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  Both  of  them  place  in  the 
Secretary  discretion  that  is  needed  to 
suspend  this  withholding  when  he  feels 
it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  do  it. 

However,  in  that  25  cents  worth  of  dif- 
ference there  might  be  a  situation  when 
it  was  in  the  Federal  interest  to  with- 
hold, even  though  the  State  was  not 
seeking  it.  That  is  a  conceivable  situa- 
tion that  could  arise  in  connection  with 
tlie  withholding  situation. 

There  might  be  a  case  where  there  was 
a  defense  highway  about  which  there 
was  some  discussion  a  minute  ago  and 
the  operation  of  withholding  w'ould  not 
permit  the  construction  of  a  unit  in  the 
defense  system. 

In  such  a  case  the  Secretary  might 
want  to  act  without  any  showing  by  the 
State.  Aside  from  that  there  is  not  much 
difference. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  is  trying 
to  give  us  the  impression  the  20-percent 
cutoff  can  result  when  we  have  the  plain 
language  in  the  letter  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  that  10  percent 
is  the  ceiling,  that  no  cutoff  will  be  en- 
forced under  this  provision. 

I  hope  the  substitute  will  be  defeated 
and  that  the  amendment  which  was 
adopted  by  the  other  body  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  this  body  and  that  we  can 
thereby  expedite  final  action  of  the  Con- 
gress on  this  bill. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  also  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Cramer]  for  recognizing  the 
need  of  giving  the  Secretary  this  dis- 
cretionary power.  I  think  this  is  a  good 
and  a  necessaiy  amendment  and  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  Cramer  amendment. 
If  that  fails  I  shall  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

I  appreciate  very  much  this  amend- 
ment having  been  offered  and  I  do  ask 
that  the  members  of  the  Committee' ac- 
cept it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
\1sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Cramer)  there 
were — ayes  42,  noes  105. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  Mr.  Cramer  and  Mr. 
Wright  as  tellers. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  49, 
noes  121. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  o.uestion  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.   CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.    Mr.  Chaiiinan,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  Page 
15,  strike  out  line  21  and  all  that  follows 
through  and  Including  line  9  on  page  16,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  provisions  of 
this  section,  signs,  displays  and  devices  may 
be  erected  and  maintained  within  660  feet 
of  the  nearest  edge  of  the  right-of-way 
within  areas  adjacent  to  the  Interstate  and 
primary  systems  which  are  zoned  Industrial 
or  commercial  under  authority  of  State  law, 
or  which  are  not  zoned  under  authority  of 
State  law  but  are  determined  to  be  used,  or 
are  designated  for  use,  for  industrial  or  com- 
mercial activities,  in  accordance  with  pro- 
visions established  by  the  legislature  of  the ' 
State,  which  provisions  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  criteria  and  requirements  generally 
applicable  to  the  zoning  of  real  property  for 
Industrial  or  commercial  purposes  within 
the  State." 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  the  majority  has  made 
one  of  the  concessions  which  the  minor- 
ity felt  was  essential.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  others.  In  order  to  try  to  write 
a  good  bill,  I  hope  that  the  same  attitude 
will  prevail  relating  to  the  other  con- 
structive amendments  as  was  demon- 
strated in  relation  to  the  amendment 
just  adopted  in  principle. 

As  I  said  before,  our  objective  on  this 
side  is  to  try  to  write  a  bill  that  will  do 
the  job  without  penalizing  innocent 
States.  An  amendment  has  now  been 
adopted  which  will,  to  some  extent,  help. 

Second,  we  should  make  sure  that  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  inject  it- 
self into  areas  that  properly  belong  to 
local  authorities  and  areas  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  itself  never  in- 
tended to  get  into,  according  to  the  bills 
introduced  at  the  outset  by  the  spokes- 
man of  the  administration,  never  in- 
tended to  be  involved,  as  evidenced  by 
the  bill  voted  out  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, and  never  intended  to  be  in- 
volved until  the  last  minute  of  consid- 
eration and  deliberation  of  the  pending 
bill. 

This  is  one  of  the  key  amendments, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  understood. 
It  appears  obvious  that  we  are  going  to 
ramrod  this  bill  through  tonierht.  That 
is,  the  leadership  is  going  to  try  to  ram- 
rod it  through  and  make  it  difficult  to 
give  serious  consideration,  under  pres- 
sure of  the  visit  to  the  White  House,  be- 
ginning supposedly  an  hour  and  45 
minutes  from  now,  to  the  bill.  I  do  not 
know  how  other  Members  are  planning 
to  go  home,  pick  up  their  wives,  take 
care  of  changing  their  clothes,  and  so 
forth.  Obviously,  it  will  be  a  problem. 
But  I  guess  those  are  the  orders.  I 
would  hope  that  at  least  the  Members 
would  understand  that  the  amendment 
is  a  critical  amendment.  Those  of  you 
who  do  not  care  and  who  wish  to  rubber- 
stamp  what  the  administration  says  it 
wants  will  not  have  to  listen. 

But  those  who  are  concerned  about  the 
rights  of  the  local  communities  to  re- 


tain their  zoning  powers,  those  who  wish 
to  regulate  signs  on  a  reasonable  basis 
and  not  a  dictatorial  Federal  basis,  and 
those  who  want  to  retain  the  rights  of 
the  small  businessman — the  motel  own- 
ers, the  hotel  owner,  and  the  restaurant 
operator  who  is  not  on  the  highway — 
to  preserve  his  livelihood,  will  vote  for 
the  amendment. 

For  those  of  you  who  want  to  give  the 
administration  everything  they  ask  for, 
up  to  these  last  demands,  the  bill  as  orig- 
inally introduced  would  not  have  given 
the  authority  to  the  executive  branch 
to  determine  standards  and  areas  zoned 
industrial  and  commercial.  This  amend- 
ment would  keep  them  out  of  it  and  let 
the  States  set  the  standards.  That  is 
what  the  administration  said  it  wanted. 

What  did  the  other  body  have  to  say 
about  this  in  its  committee  report?  Let 
us  take  that  for  "bible,"  if  Members  do 
not  vdsh  to  take  my  word. 

I  quote  from  page  6 : 

It  Is  the  committee's  opinion  that  this  is 
primarily  an  Issue  of  land  use — 

Do  not  mistake  that.  If  you  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  zone  in  your  local 
cities  for  land  use,  then  vote  against  my 
amendment — 

land  use,  which  should  not  be  left  to  an 
administrative  decision.  It  Is  an  extension 
of  the  concept  of  zoning  and  therefore  more 
appropriately  belongs  to  the  same  authority — ■ 

That  is,  the  legislatures  of  the  States— 
the  committee  believes  that  the  State  leg- 
islatures,   because    of    their    more    detailed   . 
knowledge — 

This  is  the  reason  for  it.  The  Senate 
committee  believes — 

that  the  State  legislatures,  because  of  their 
more  detailed  knowledge  of  the  topography 
and  land  use  patterns  of  the  States  are  in  a 
better  position  to  define  any  Industrial  and 
commercial  area  for  the  .respective  States 
than  is  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

That  is  what  the  Senate  committee 
had  to  say  about  the  amendment  which 
I  am  proposing.  This  is  the  language  of 
the  bill  as  asked  to  be  introduced  by  the 
administration.  This  is  the  bill  on  which 
we  held  hearings.  It  is  similar  to  the 
amendment  I  am  offering. 

I  believe  this  is  pretty  serious  business. 
Perhaps  I  am  an  old-fashioned  consti- 
tutionalist vv^ho  believes  certa'.n  authori- 
ties ought  to  be  retained  under  the  States 
and  local  communities,  and  certainly  the 
right  to  zone  is  one.  That  is  why  I  am 
concerned  about  this. 

The  administration  recognized  that 
that  authority  ought  to  be  retained  in 
the  local  communities  when  initially  the 
legislation  was  introduced.  We  at  no 
time  held  hearings  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  Federal  Government  ought 
to  set  standards  for  areas  zoned  indus- 
trial or  commercial,  and  this  amendment 
would  return  to  that  language  in  prin- 
ciple. 

Ml*.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  know 
there  are  others  here  who  share  the  con- 
cern of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
about  the  propriety  of  being  late  to  an 
event  at  the  White  House,  and  I  am 
quite  sure,  although  I  have  not  discussed 
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the  matter  with  the  President  or  any- 
body at  the  White  House,  that  this  is  a 
matter  on  which  they  might  appreciate 
our  staying  on  the  job  for  awhile,  and 
they  might  be  willing  to  overlook  our  be- 
ing a  few  minutes  late  if  we  are  able  to 
get  this  bill  passed. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  as- 
sure the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  that 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  offer  these 
constructive  amendments.  We  intend  to 
demand  a  vote  on  all  of  them,  so  that  the 
record  will  be  clear. 

We  regret  very  much  that  this  will  un- 
fortunately take  some  time.  It  may  re- 
sult in  a  number  of  people  being  late 
at  the  White  House,  but  we  believe  our 
job  is  to  see  that  the  record  is  built,  and 
we  will  be  happy  to  help  the  gentleman 
build  it. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  believe  there  is 
wholehearted  agreement  on  that  desire 
to  do  a  workmanlike  job  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  point 
out  that  the  definition  of  "constructive" 
apparently  belongs  to  the  gentleman 
who  used  it.  When  he  says  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  vote  on  every  amendment, 
it  seems  to  me  to  shed  some  doubt  on 
how  constructive  they  want  to  be. 

The  House  can  work  its  will.  If  some- 
body gets  up  and  moves  to  set  a  time 
limit — say.  7  o'clock,  on  all  amendments 
to  the  bill — and  the  majority  votes  for 
it.  I  suppose  the  delaying  tactic  would 
then  be  slowed  down. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  You  cannot  limit 
time  on  the  whole  bill  until  it  has  all 
been  read,  and  it  has  not  been  read. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
certainly  concur.  There  is  no  provision 
under  this  rule  under  which  we  could 
cut  off  debate  on  the  later  titles,  and 
there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee to  do  anything  of  that  kind. 

This  is  a  very  substantial  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes  on  that 
particular  amendment  because  of  the 
diversion  that  we  had  at  the  start. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  would  hope  our  not  objecting 
to  this  and  the  gentleman  asking  for 
the  time  would  clearly  indicate  that  we 
are  not  the  ones  who  want  the  delay. 
The  gentleman  is  the  one  who  wants  the 
extra  time.  I  am  not  going  to  object 
to  the  request,  but  I  just  want  the  Record 
to  be  clear  that  we  were  not  asking  for 
the  extra  time,  but  the  gentleman  was. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  is  as  important  an 
amendment  as  will  be  offered  to  this  bill 
this  evening.    I  think  it  should  be  un- 


derstood very  clearly  that  what  is  being 
sought  here  are  two  different  things  in 
this  amendment.  In  the  first  place,  they 
are  seeking  a  definition  of  zoning  pow- 
ers that  is  not  necessary  insofar  as  the 
bill  is  concerned  as  to  the  actual  zoning 
of  areas  for  industrial  and  commercial 
use,  because  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
made  it  veiy  clear  that  we  are  not  seek- 
ing in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the 
State  authorities  rights  actually  to  zone 
for  industrial  and  commercial  use.  It  is 
clearly  spelled  out  in  the  existing  bill  and 
it  does  not  seek  to  interfere  with  it  in  any 
way.  However,  they  would  also  like  to 
have  the  right  to  designate  not  by  actual 
zoning,  but  by  some  other  not  very  well 
defined  method,  industrial  and  commer- 
cial activity  areas  which  are  not  zoned 
and  to  free  them  from  any  type  of  con- 
trol under  this  bill.  That  is  the  first 
thing  they  are  trj'ing  to  do.  Now,  be- 
lieve me.  that  gets  right  to  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  major  objectives  of  this  bill. 

The  second  thing  that  they  fail  to  do 
in  their  substitute  language  is  to  declare 
any  kind  of  policy  or  any  kind  of  guide- 
lines for  control  as  to  size  or  lighting  or 
spacing  even  by  State  authorities.  Tliey 
are  not  only  trying  to  knock  out  the  re- 
quirement in  this  bill  for  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  States  on  standards  with  re- 
spect to  lighting,  spacing,  and  size,  but 
they  do  not  want  even  to  declare  a  pol- 
icy of  havin-z  some  limits  on  lighting, 
spacing,  and  size  standards  which  the 
State  authorities  would  impose.  They 
want  to  have  absolutely  uncontrolled  and 
unrecailated.  insofar  as  this  bill  is  con- 
cerned, use  of  all  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial zones  plus  any  other  area  that 
th3  State  or  any  agency  of  the  State 
might  determine  was  an  area  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  activity.  Under 
that  any  little  vegetable  stand  out  on 
the  open  highway  could  be  a  location, 
if  a  State  wanted  to  do  it  unilaterally, 
for  any  number  of  billboards  that  wanted 
to  go  along  that  line.  I  say  to  you  that 
if  you  adopt  this  amendment  in  this  body, 
it  cuts  the  heart  out  of  this  bill  inso- 
far as  75  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  concerned  who  live 
in  the  metropolitan  areas  and  areas 
where  you  have  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial activity  either  zoned  or  not 
zoned.  That  is  v;hat  it  will  do. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  not  tiying  to  end  outdoor 
advertising,  billboards,  or  commercial  or 
industrial  zones  and  is  not  trying  to  in- 
terfere with  the  rights  of  the  States  to 
zone  for  commercial  and  industrial  pur- 
poses, but  he  does  want  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  negotir.te  an  agreement  in  these 
areas  with  the  States  on  reasonable  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  size,  lighting,  and 
space.    That  is  what  is  sought. 

In  subsection  (d)  in  its  present  form 
this  is  the  language  identical  with  the 
language  pa.ssed  in  the  other  body.  We 
believe  keeping  it  in  this  bill  will  ex- 
pedite the  completion  of  the  approval  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  point  in  connection  with  the  substi- 
tute amendment  offered  by  th§^  gentle- 


man from  Florida  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  stated 
in  the  discussion  concerning  the  previous 
amendment  and  the  substitute  to  it  that 
they  were  as  alike  as  two  25-cent  pieces. 
That  may  be  true  and  it  may  not  be  true! 
I  think  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  was  better  drafted.  In  ad- 
dition, it  had  been  offered  to  the  com- 
mittee and  turned  down  as  he  stated. 

The  amendment  had  been  mimeo- 
graphed and  ample  copies  were  avail- 
able; whereas  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  arrived  at  the 
desk  in  a  finely,  well  written  hand;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  it  was  "writ  by 
hand"  you  might  say  and  no  copies  were 
available. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comment  on  my  handwriting. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  It  was  fine  hand- 
writing, but  it  was  sort  of  last-minute 
writing,  if  the  gentleman  does  not  mind 
my  saying  so. 

This  amendment  that  we  are  discuss- 
ing now,  for  the  information  of  the 
Members,  we  have  25  or  30  copies  of 
it  available  at  the  pages'  desk.  I  think  it 
is  important  to  make  this  point.  There 
has  been  some  criticism  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  to  the  effect  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  delay.  We  are  not  trying  to  delay. 
These  amendments  were  all  carefully 
drafted  days  and  even  weeks  ago  before 
we  even  knew  that  there  was  any  thought 
of  running  late  tonight  or  that  we  would 
have  to  meet  a  social  obligation.  I  think 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  that  there  is  any  at- 
tempt by  the  Republican  Party  here  to 
delay  are  totally  unfounded  and  totally 
unfair  and  in  direct  derogation  of  the 
legislative  process. 

These  amendments  were  mimeo- 
graphed. They  were  all  offered  in  com- 
mittee. The  amendment  just  adopted 
by  this  Committee  of  the  Whole  had 
been  suggested  in  our  committee  and 
turned  down  by  the  committee,  and  in 
anticipation  of  an  enlightened  debate 
such  as  we  have  had  here  today  that 
amendment  was  mimeographed  and 
ample  copies  were  available  for  every- 
body. This  is  the  legislative  process. 
We  are  at  work  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. I  resent  the  implication  or  the  in- 
ference that  anything  the  Republican 
Party  is  trying  to  do  today  is  not  con- 
structive. It  is  legislation.  This  is  the 
legislative  process. 

We  have  copies  of  all  these  amend- 
ments. All  of  these  amendments  were 
prepared  long  days  before  we  even  knew 
the  timing  of  this  particular  event.  If 
there  is  an  apology  to  be  made  to  the 
Republican  Party  for  the  criticism  that 
it  is  not  being  constructive  under  these 
circtunstances  I  shall  welcome  such  an 
apology.  I  think  one  is  certainly  forth- 
coming. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  make  sure  that  it  is  understood  what 
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this  amendment  does.  There  was  never 
any  suggestion  by  anyone  until  the  last 
minute  of  the  deliberations  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  set  stand- 
ards in  areas  zoned  industrial  and  com- 
mercial. They  are  not  going  to  set 
standards  relating  to  junkyards.  They 
are  going  to  permit  them  in  industrial 
areas,  without  Federal  standards. 

If  you  are  going  to  advertise  anywhere 
on  the  highway  without  being  restricted 
by  the  Federal  Government  the  only 
place  you  will  be  able  to  advertise  un- 
der this  legislation  is  in  areas  zoned  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  without  control 
of  the  Secretary,  providing  you  adopt 
my  amendment.  If  you  want  the  Secre- 
tary to  control  each  and  every  single 
area  of  advertising  in  America  on  the 
interstate  and  primary  system,  including 
those  areas  presently  controlled  by  the 
zoning  authorities  in  your  local  cities — 
and  every  one  of  them  does  it — and  in 
those  areas  where  the  States  have  zoned 
industrial  outside  the  cities — and  there 
are  a  few  counties  that  have  such  au- 
thority— then  you  will  vote  against  my 
amendment.  But  if  you  want  the  States 
and  local  communities  to  retain  that 
authority  then  you  will  vote  for  it.  If 
you  want  all  this  authority  to  go  to  the 
Federal  Government,  then  vote  against 
my  amendment. 

I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  if  you 
are  going  to  have  any  advertising  un- 
fettered by  Federal  control  in  any  areas 
in  America,  the  only  way  you  are  going 
to  have  it  is  if  my  amendment  is  adopted. 
You  can  have  it  in  areas  zoned  or  used 
for  industrial  purposes  as  the  States 
determine. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  me  to  use  the  entire  5 
minutes  allocated  to  me. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  brought  out  two  points.  In 
one  of  those  points  he  intimated  that 
there  is  some  sort  of  arbitrary,  dictatorial 
authority,  and  something  new  given  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  this  great 
joint  effort  in  the  highway  program. 

Second,  he  indicates  that  we  are  try- 
iiig  to  establish  standards  for  each  and 
every  piece  of  advertising. 

I  shall  try  to  show  how  greatly  exag- 
gerated those  tv.o  concepts  are. 

No.  1,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal-aid 
highway  system,  and  especially  the  Inter- 
state System,  is  one  of  the  finest  achieve- 
ments in  the  history  of  civilized  man- 
kind. In  this  program,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  a  Federal  Government  working 
together  with  50  local  State  governments 
In  a  joint  effort  to  come  forth  not  only 
^th  a  project  of  great  magnitude,  but 
''ith  majesty  which  will  serve  for  years 
to  come. 

Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  what  has  been 
done.  They  make  a  great  big  issue  with 
reference  to  the  difficulty  in  controlling 
advertising  on  our  highways  that  have 
crisscrossed  and  recrossed  the  entire 
united  States  connnecting  almost  every 


major  city  of  the  country.  They  have 
determined  route  locations,  the  prepara- 
tions of  plans  and  specifications  for  com- 
plex engineering  designs,  the  acquiring 
of  rights-of-way  which  has  meant  that 
we  have  had  to  relocate  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  people,  businesses,  and  in- 
dustries, large  and  small;  yes,  and  even 
schools,  churches,  hospitals,  and  ceme- 
teries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  com- 
plex problems  involved,  including  human 
emotions  and  human  needs.  When  this 
project  is  completed  as  a  result  of  this 
brilliant  joint  effort,  respecting  the  rights 
of  each  other,  and  united  and  obtaining 
the  maximum  benefits  of  each,  both  on 
the  State  and  Federal  levels,  we  shall 
have  an  edifice  which  will  last  for  years 
to  come  and  which  will  take  its  place 
with  any  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world  of  ancient  civilization. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  say 
let  us  continue  the  same  type  of  partner- 
ship operation,  not  to  set  standards,  but 
to  "promote  the  reasonable,  orderly,  and 
effective  display  of  outdoor  advertising, 
as  determined  by  agreement  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government." 
In  short,  this  majestic  and  magnificent 
public  undertaking  by  both  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Goverrunent  should 
further  join  together  on  an  equal  basis  to 
protect  our  highways  from  encroach- 
ment by  irresponsible  interests  which 
would  tend  to  clutter  up  or  to  deface  and 
abuse  this  great  and  important  project. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  that 
today  we  have  confidence  in  the  opera- 
tion that  the  record  has  clearly  proven 
as  to  how  beautifully  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  working  in  joint 
relationship  has  worked. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  most  strongly  urge 
that  this  amendment  would  create  great 
mischief  and  disrupt  this  beautiful  work- 
ing relationship  between  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  whole  underlying  concept  under 
the  Federal-aid  highway  legislation  ever 
since  the  original  Federal-Aid  Road  Act 
of  1916  is  that  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments initiate,  recommend,  and  carry 
out  the  work,  all  subject  to  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
In  other  words,  the  State  highway  de- 
partments recommend  routes  to  be 
placed  on  the  Federal-aid  systems,  prep- 
aration of  plans  and  specifications  in- 
cluding design  standards,  engineering, 
acquire  the  rights-of-way,  advertise  for 
bids,  let  the  contracts,  and  carry  out 
the  work.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
under  the  law,  approves  each  of  these 
separate  steps,  and  approves  the  work 
before  any  Federal  reimbursement  pay- 
ments are  made  to  the  States. 

Pertinent  examples  of  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  are  as  follows: 

Pursuant  to  section  103,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  approves  the  Federal-aid 
systems  as  recommended  by  the  State 
highway  departments. 

Pursuant  to  section  104,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  apportions  the  Federal-aid 
highway  funds. 

Pursuant  to  section  105,  the  Secretary 
of    Commerce    approves    programs    or 


projects  recommended  by  the  State  high- 
way departments. 

Pursuant  to  section  106,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  approves  the  plans,  specifi- 
cations, and  estimates  as  recommended 
by  the  State  highway  departments  for 
each  project.  Such  approval  by  the 
Secretary,  accompanied  by  a  letter  of 
authorization  to  the  State  to  proceed, 
constitutes  a  contractual  obligation  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  payment 
of  its  pro  rata  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
project. 

Section  109  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  not  approve 
plans  and  specifications  for  proposed 
projects  unless  they  meet  certain  design 
and  other  standards.  This  section  ex- 
pressly provides  that  the  geometric  and 
construction  standards  for  the  Interstate 
System  shall  be  those  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  highway^  departments. 
This  section  also  provides  that  no  Fed- 
eral-aid funds  shall  be  approved  for  ex- 
penditure unless  certain  safety  standards 
have  been  met,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Section  110  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  State  high- 
way departments  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  for  each  project. 

Section  112  provides  for  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  each 
contract  before  it  is  awarded  by  the 
State  highway  department. 

Section  114  provides  that  the  State 
highway  departments  shaU  carry  out 
the  work  under  their  direct  supervision, 
subject  to  inspection  and  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Section  116  provides  that  the  State 
shall  maintain  projects  constructed, 
such  maintenance  to  be  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Under  section  121,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  makes  reimbursement  pay- 
ments to  the  States  when  the  work  per- 
formed has  been  approved  by  him. 

Section  131  provides  for  one-half  of 
1  percent  bonus  payment  to  States  which 
control  advertising  along  the  Interstate 
System  pursuant  to  "national  standards 
to  be  prepared  and  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary." 

Under  section  133,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  approves  relocation  pajTnents 
to  persons  who  are  required  to  move. 
Furthermore,  the  Secretary  shall  not  ap- 
prove a  project  until  assurance  satisfac- 
tory to  him  is  given  that  relocation  ad- 
visory assistance  has  been  provided. 

Section  315  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  "to  prescribe  and  promul- 
gate all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
for  carrying  out"  the  provisions  of  title 
23. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  take  note  of  the  above  co- 
operation between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  and  defeat  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  conclude  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  how 
many  speakers  are  there  who  would  hke 
to  sppak  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
amend  my  unanimous-consent  request 
and  ask  that  all  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMiVN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
Thert"  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  i'entleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Glenn  Andrews  1. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  interested  in  the  colloquy  that 
took  place  earlier  this  afternoon  about 
those  States  which  have  taken  a  restric- 
tive view  about  outdoor  advertising: 
namely,  the  State  of  V/ashington  which 
was  -  mentioned.  The  question  was 
whether  or  not  the  State  of  Washington 
would  be  entitled  under  this  bill  to  be 
stricter  than  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
indicated.  Under  this  bill  a  State  that 
is  not  interested  in  such  strict  controls 
will  be  under  the  thumb  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  especially  without  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer  1. 

It  seems  to  me  in  reading  this  bill  there 
is  the  possibility  of  two  areas  in  which 
the  language  of  this  bill  requires  agree- 
ment: namely,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  can  with  the  State  agree  to 
standards  of  outdoor  advertising  within 
the  zoned  areas  and  the  Secretary  and 
the  States  can  also  have  an  agreement 
on  extension  of  outdoor  advertising  out- 
side the  zoned  areas. 

My  question  is.  What  happens  where 
the  State  does  not  agree? 

The  CHAIRMAN?  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross!. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
■   Mr.   CRAMER.    Mr.    Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question  is  obvious.  When 
the  Secretary  does  not  agree,  the  States 
would  lose  20  percent  of  the  money  ex- 
cept on  the  basis  of  the  discretion  which 
was  written  into  the  section  just  a  few 
minutes  ago.  But  if  the  Secretary  exer- 
cises that  discretion  as  written  in  a 
minute  ago  to  the  effect  there  was  no 
agreement  and  could  be  no  agreement, 
the  money  would  be  lost. 

I  point  out  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  the  amendment  proposed  in 
substance  by  the  Senate  committee  be- 
fore the  pressure  was  put  on  and  a  new 
amendment  was  proposed  on  the  floor. 
That  is  what  the  committee  without 
pressure  in  the  other  body  should  have 
done,  leaving  discretion  in  the  local  com- 
munities for  areas  zoned  industrial.  If 
you  want  to  have  standards  on  all  ad- 
vertising, if  you  want  the  Government 
in  all  areas  of  advertising,  then  you  will 
vote  against  my  amendment.  The  Sen- 
^  ate  committee  says  it  is  an  issue  of  land 
*  use  which  should  not  be  left  to  adminis- 
trative decision. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  HallI. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Cramer  amendment.  It 
simply  conforms  in  the  legislation  we 
write  here,  in  lieu  of  complete  and  ap- 
propriate committee  action  or  that  of  the 
administration,  to  the  stated  and  written 
word  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  It 
protects  the  rural  landowner  who  loses 
space  for  signs  under  control  of  county 
or  State  zoning  laws,  and  at  the  same 
time  those  who  provide  directions  to  im- 
portant sites,  or  farmers'  signs  con- 
cerning their  own  produce. 

This  would  also  protect  the  outdoor 
advertiser,  the  sign  painter,  and  many 
others  now  properly  employed  and  using 
private  property. 

I  believe  it  an  excellent  amendment 
and  suggest  it  be  accepted  by  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
read  further  what  the  Senate  commit- 
tee said  on  page  6  of  the  Senate  report 
in  supporting  an  amendment  practically 
the  same  as  the  one  I  proposed: 

It  Is  the  committee's  opinion  that  this  Is 
primarily  an  issue  of  land  use  which  should 
not  be  left  to  an  administrative  decision. 
It  is  an  extension  of  the  concept  of  zoning 
and  therefore  more  appropriately  belongs 
to  the  same  authority— i.e..  the  legislatures 
of  the  States.  The  committee  believes  that 
the  State  legislatures,  because  of  their  more 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  topography  and 
land  use  patterns  of  the  States,  are  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  define  an  industrial  and  com- 
mercial area  for  their  respective  States  than 
is  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

This  is  the  amendment  to  the  bill  voted 
out  by  the  Senate  committee  and  before 
pressure  was  exercised,  after  evidence 
was  heard  and  after  that  committee  was 
given  an  opportunity,  without  being  pres- 
surized, of  working  its  will. 

This  amendment  has  good,  sound, 
practical  background  as  being  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  committee  itself 
when  it  was  deliberating  on  this  legisla- 
tion and  after  it  had  heard  all  of  the 
evidence. 

I  call  your  attention  to  page  10  of  the 
bill  as  set  forth  in  the  Senate  committee 
print  of  S.  2084  which  contains  that  same 
language.  This  amendment  has  good 
parenthood. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  fx-om  California  [Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen], 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, today  we  have  before  us  for  con- 
sideration the  highway  beautification  bill 
which  is  designed  to  enhance  the  scenic 
development  and  road  beautification  of 
our  interstate  and  primary  systems. 

I  strongly  support  the  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  scenic  beauty.  In  too 
many  instances,  the  highways  of  this 
Nation  have  become  the  recipients  of 
junk,  trash,  and  unsightly  collection  of 
scattered  and  uncontrolled  debris. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  many  of  the 
counties  of  my  district  have  taken  the 
lead  through  the  adoption  of  local  zoning 
ordinances  to  adequately  protect  against 


destruction  of  the  esthetic  values  of  our 
countryside. 

In  1958,  President  Eisenhower  submit- 
ted  to  Congress  the  first  legislation  ini- 
tiated by  any  administration  for  the 
control  of  outdoor  advertising  signs  ad- 
jacent to  highways.  This  proposal  re- 
sulted in  the  enactment  in  1958  of  the 
first,  and  now  existing,  Federal  law  for 
the  regulation  of  billboards.  I  believe 
the  Federal  role  should  be  broadened  to 
include  areas  adjacent  to  highways,  par- 
ticularly on  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem. Certainly  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  take  the  lead  in  assuring  unobstructed 
scenic  areas  contiguous  to  our  highways, 
if  we  are  to  expect  other  political  sub- 
divisions to  adopt  similar  beautification 
programs. 

While  I  support  the  beautification  pro- 
gram and  the  objectives  of  this  bill.  I  will 
be  supporting  amendments  that  protect 
the  small  motel  owners,  resort  owners, 
and  small  businessmen  generally  who  are 
dependent  on  proper  direction  to  their 
businesses.  I  shall  also  vote  for  amend- 
ments that  protect  the  ability  of  State 
and  local  units  of  government  to  provide 
for  their  own  zoning  regulations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  my  time  be 
granted  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cleveland!. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  if  the  Members  of  this  Committee 
will  confine  their  discussions  about  the 
World  Series  and  other  social  events  that 
are  taking  place  and  will  listen  to  this 
debate,  they  are  going  to  find  it  instruc- 
tive. 

I  want  to  pay  a  particular  word  of 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blatnik].  Rarely 
if  ever  have  I  heard  a  finer  and  more 
eloquent  discription  of  the  greatness  and 
grandeur  of  the  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highway  System.  We  are  proud  of  it 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle  too  of  course,  be- 
cause that  Interstate  Highway  System 
was  started  during  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. But,  gentlemen,  he  con- 
fined all  of  his  remarks  to  the  Interstate 
System.  Mark  you  well  that  he  confined 
his  remarks  to  the  Interstate  System 
But  the  legislation  we  are  considering 
tonight  concerns  not  only  the  Interstate 
System  which  already  iws  some  legisla- 
tive protection  from  billboards  in  some 
States  that  have  chosen  to  adopt  it.  We 
are  also  dealing  here  tonight  with  the 
primary  system  of  highways.  I  just 
wonder  how  many  Members  of  thu 
House  really  know  which  highways  if- 
their  districts  are  primary  highways.  A 
couple  of  gentlemen  found  out  this  after- 
noon and  they  came  bolting  out  of  thei: 
offices  with  amendments  clutched  if- 
their  hands  and  with  speeches  and  witt 
press  releases  hurriedly  prepared.  But 
there  is  going  to  be  a  day  of  reckoning 
for  you  people  who  think  you  may  have 
been  doing  business  with  interstate  high- 
ways only  when  you  realize  you  have 
also   included   the   primary   system  c. 
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your  district.  If  you  have  any  doubts 
about  this,  then — and  mark  this  well — 
you  will  vote  for  the  Cramer  amendment 
because  at  least  that  will  insure  the 
primary  system  in  your  district  will  have 
the  protection  of  the  zoning  laws  and 
control  adopted  by  your  own  State. 

Before  you  vote  on  the  Cramer  amend- 
ment, either  for  or  against  it,  ask  your- 
self if  you  know  in  your  own  district 
which  roads  are  covered  by  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
ni2.es  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

CEDiRBERGl. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
regret  it  is  necessary  to  consider  tliis 
legislation  under  the  circimistances  that 
we  are  tonight  when  it  is  obvious  that 
Members  had  planned  to  go  to  the  White 
House.  Not  only  that,  I  think  most  of 
the  Members  were  invited  to  meet  Ma- 
dame Chiang  at  the  Chinese  Embassy 
and  now  tliis  will  not  be  possible.  I  can- 
not see  any  reason  why  it  is  necessary 
that  this  legislation  be  completed  to- 
night but  I  guess  that  is  the  decision  that 
has  been  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Cramer  amendment.  I  suppose  the  only 
thing  we  can  say  is  as  the  majority  lead- 
er of  the  other  body  indicated  that  it 
looks  as  if  we  are  going  to  spend  most  of 
next  year  cleaning  up  the  legislation  that 
we  passed  this  year  anyway.  So  maybe 
next  year  we  can  come  back  and  take  a 
good  hard  look  at  this  and  maybe  have 
a  little  more  time  to  consider  what  this 
is  going  to  do  to  the  small  motel  opera- 
tor and  the  small  gas  station  man  and 
the  small  businessman  in  resort  areas 
who  are  right  off  the  piimary  roads  where 
they  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  tell 
their  customers  where  they  are  located. 
In  my  State  tourism  is  a  very  big  busi- 
ness and  unless  the  entrepreneur,  what- 
ever his  business  may  be,  can  advise  the 
people  who  are  coming  to  our  State  to 
enjoy  the  attractions  where  he  is  lo- 
cated, then  they  are  going  out  of  business. 
Unless  this  legislation  is  substantially 
changed,  it  is  going  to  give  us  some  real 
problems  so  far  as  oui'  State  is  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
KluczynskiI. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman. 
this  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  hits  the  heart  of  the 
bill  and  just  guts  it.  I  am  opposed  to  it 
and  I  hope  it  is  defeated  by  a  great  ma- 
jority vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Cramer)  there 
were — ayes,  95,  noes,  107. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  w^ere  ordered  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Cramer, 
and  Mr.  Kluczynski. 

The  committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
U3,  noes  145. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.      TUTEN 

Mr.  TUTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tuten:  On 
page  15,  line  24,  after  the  word  "spacing" 
place  a  comma  and  add  these  words  "con- 
sistent with  customary  use." 

And  on  page  16,  line  7,  after  "Secretary" 
add  this  sentence:  "The  States  shall  have 
full  authority  under  their  own  zoning  laws 
to  zone  areas  for  commercial  or  industrial 
purposes  and  the  actions  of  the  States  in 
this  regard  will  be  accepted  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act." 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  reread.  It  was  not  possible  to  hear 
it.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  of  reading  it  not  be  taken 
out  of  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TUTEN.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  I  rise  as  a 
member  of  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
who  has  a  real  desire  to  support  this 
bill.  It  is  not  my  intention,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  consume  time  or  to  weaken  the 
bill.  It  is  my  desire  to  cooperate  with 
our  great  President  and  our  lovely  and 
gracious  First  Lady.  Mrs.  Johnson  is 
rendering  a  wonderful  service,  and  I 
know  of  nothing  as  pretty  as  a  bird  ex- 
cept a  "Lady  Bird." 

The  sign  indu.stries  in  my  State,  and 
yours,  would  like  to  support  this  bill  sub- 
ject to  some  modification  of  title  I,  sec- 
tion (d).  They  have  great  confidence 
in  Secretary  Connor,  but  they  want  some 
protection  incorporated  into  the  bill.  I 
am  using  the  Secretary's  own  language 
in  my  amendment. 

As  a  result  of  questions  raised  in  the 
committee.  Secretary  Connor  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Honorable  John  C.  Klu- 
czynski, chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Roads.  This  letter  appears  on  pages 
4  and  5  of  the  committee  report.  On 
page  5  the  letter  states,  and  I  quote: 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  administration 
that  the  regulations,  insofar  as  they  are 
consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this  act,  shall 
be  helpful  to  the  advertising  industry  and 
that,  for  instance,  standards  of  size  which 
may  be  adopted  would  be  insofar  as  possible, 
consistent  with  the  standard  size  billboards 
In  customary  use. 

My  amendment  makes  the  bill  con- 
form to  the  Secretary's  intent  in  his  own 
language.  If  we  intend  to  conform  to 
"customary  use" — these  are  the  Secre- 
tary's words — let  us  word  the  bill  ac- 
cordingly. The  first  part  of  my  amend- 
ment— ^page  15,  line  24,  after  the  word 
"spacing"  place  a  comma  and  add  these 
words:  "consistent  with  customary  use." 

On  page  4  of  the  report  in  chapter  2  of 
Secretary  Connor's  letter,  he  says — and 
I  quote: 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that,  under  the 
administration's  bill,  the  States  have  full 
authority  under  their  own  zoning  laws  to 
zone  areas  for  commercial  or  industrial  piu-- 
poses.  and  the  actions  of  the  States  in  this 
reg.ird  will,  of  course,  be  accepted  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

If  we  contend  that  a  State  should  be 
protected  in  the  right  to  zone,  let  us  word 
the  bill  accordingly.    The  second  part  of 


my  amendment,  page  16,  line  7,  after 
"Secretary."  add  this  sentence: 

The  States  shall  |bave  full  authority  under 
their  own  zoning  laws  to  zone  for  commercial 
or  industrial  purposes  and  the  actions  of  the 
States  in  this  regard  will  be  accepted  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

This  does  not  take  too  much  authority 
away  from  the  Secretary.  It  makes  it 
possible  for  most  of  us  to  support  this 
bill  without  being  unfair  to  the  people 
back  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  you  to  support 
my  amendment. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  my  amendment 
and  join  me  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  who  has 
just  addressed  the  Committee  is  one  of 
the  ablest  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  has  made  very  con- 
structive contributions  to  this  bill  on  a 
number  of  matters.  So  it  is  with  great 
reluctance  that  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
him  on  any  matter.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  in  the  major  part  of  what  he  has 
offered  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with 
the  position  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce as  stated  in  the  letter  which  ap- 
pears in  the  report  of  the  committee  and 
as  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  dated  today,  from 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Connor,  which 
malces  it  very  clear: 

The  Secretary  is  not  granted  authority 
under  this  bill  to  tell  the  States  what  areas 
may  be  zoned  conamerclal  or  Industrial  under 
authority  of  the  State  law.  This  determi- 
nation is  entirely  up  to  the  States  and  the 
States  will  be  free  to  exercise  their  tradi- 
tional authority,  under  State  law,  to  zone 
areas  commercial  or  industrial. 

So  far  as  that  particular  part  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  concerned  it 
conforms  very  precisely  and  exactly  to 
what  the  Secretary's  understanding  of 
the  bill  is,  and  I  see  no  particular  harm 
in  its  adoption. 

But  the  first  part  of  his  amendment 
would  insert  language  in  line  24  of  page 
15  "consistent  with  customary  use"  after 
the  word  "spacing"  which  is  not  on  all 
fours  with  the  Secretary's  position. 

The  gentleman  referred  to  the  Secre- 
tary's letter  as  it  appears  on  page  5  of 
the  report.  The  Secretary  in  his  letter 
stated  that  standards  of  size  which  may 
be  adopted  would  be,  insofar  as  possible, 
consistent  with  standard-sized  billboards 
in  custonrary  use.  I  think  it  is  his  in- 
tention with  reference  to  size  to  recog- 
nize that  question  and  that  difference  in 
the  different  States  and  try  to  conform 
to  the  State  practice. 

But  this  amendment  deals  with  ques- 
tions of  lighting  and  questions  of  spac- 
ing, absolutely  vital,  I  think,  to  the 
proper  implementation  of  this  bilL 
Much  more  important  than  the  question 
of  size,  when  you  get  right  down  to  it, 
is  this  question  of  spacing,  because  the 
matter  of  proliferation,  of  v.-hich  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  spoke  so  elo- 
quently a  little  while  ago,  must  be  ap- 
proached from  the  standpoint  of  spacing 
in  these  commercial  and  industrial 
zones. 

The  phrase  which  has  been  used  by 
the    gentleman    from    Georgia    in    his 
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amendment  would  make  customary  use 
apply  not  only  to  size,  but  also  to  spacing 
and  also  to  lighting,  and  it  would  greatly 
extend  the  intention  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  connection  with  an  orderly 
and  effective  administration  of  this  bill. 

Now,  on  that  difference,  I  very  definite- 
ly feel  that  this  amendment  should  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  TUTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  TUTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  intended  customary  use 
to  extend  to  other  than  the  size. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  gentleman  said  that.  I  am 
not  attempting  to  say  that  he  did  some- 
thing that  he  did  not  intend  to  do,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is  entirely  fair,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  forgive  me,  to  say  that  this 
conforms  exactly  to  the  language  of  the 
Secretary  as  appears  in  his  letter,  when 
the  Secretary's  letter  limits  his  com- 
mitment to  standards  of  size  and  does 
not  make  a  commitment  with  reference 
to  customary  use  on  spacing  and  on 
lighting.  And  these  are  vital  questions 
in  connection  with  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  this  program. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  has  been  completely 
straightforward  with  us  throughout  on 
this  thing,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  mislead  on  this 
point.  But  I  have  personally  read  to 
him,  as  I  have  presented  to  you,  this 
language  and  I  feel  that  there  should  be 
an  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  as  it  votes 
on  this  amendment,  that  this  1.3  not  in 
accordance  with  the  position  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  as  it  has  been  stated 
previously. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  can  be  observed, 
there  is  disagreement  on  our  side  of  the 
Committee  with  regard  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  there  is  disagree- 
ment really  as  to  the  intent  or  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Congress  in  enacting  this 
legislation,  but  primarily  a  disagreement 
as  to  whether  this  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tuten],  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  is  necessary. 

If  we  are  to  accept  the  words  con- 
tained in  the  letters  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  not  be  necessary.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  fully  accept  these  words  of 
the  SecretaiT  of  Commerce  as  govern- 
ing, then  his  amendment  can  do  no 
harm.  It  might  do  some  good.  It  might 
give  some  relief  to  the  great  concern  and 
the  fear  that  has  been  expressed  here 
today  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  getting  broad,  unrestrained,  discre- 
tionary authority  to  determine  sizing, 
spacing  and  lighting  in  an  entirely  new 
area  of  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  asked  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  his  representatives  re- 
peatedly in  their  appearances  before  our 
committee  just  what  criteria  they  in- 
tended to  use  in  exercising  this  discre- 


tionary authority,  and  their  answer  on 
every  occasion  was: 

That  which  Is  customary  within  the  In- 
dustry and  which  Is  In  keeping  with  the 
standard  and  accepted  practices  In  an  area. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  harm 
does  it  do  to  write  it  into  the  law?  This 
is  what  the  Secretary  says  he  intends  to 
do.  How  can  we  harm  the  bill  by  writing 
it  into  the  bill? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  quote  to  you  from 
the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
in  which  he  said: 

Standards  which  may  be  adopted  would 
be  Insofar  as  possible  consistent  with  stand- 
ard billboards  in  customary  use. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  wrong 
with  writing  it  into  law?  In  regard  to 
the  other  portion  of  the  amendment,  it 
is  taken  verbatim,  word  for  word,  from 
the  Secretary's  letter. 

Let  me  quote  again  to  you  what  the 
Secretary — no  longer  ago  than  yester- 
day— reiterated  in  this  pledge.  I  quote 
from  his  letter: 

The  Secretary  Is  not  granted  authority 
under  this  bill  to  tell  the  States  what  areas 
may  be  zoned  commercial  or  Industrial  un- 
der authority  of  the  State  law. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  just  recall 
that  a  few  moments  ago  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  asked  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  to  yield  and  said  that  he  did 
not  limit  his  amendment  to  customary 
use  with  respect  to  size.  Well,  what  the 
gentleman  has  just  read  now  from  this 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  says, 
for  instance: 

standards  of  size  which  may  be  adopted 
would  be  insofar  as  possible  consistent  with 
standard-sized  billboards  In  customary  use. 

The  gentleman  is  in  agreement  with 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  who  offered 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  do  not  understand 
what  it  is  the  gentleman  is  saying,  but 
what  I  want  to  say  is  this:  The  Secretary 
of  Commerce 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  What  I  am 
saying,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, is  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  does 
not  limit  his  amendment  to  standard 
size. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
no  further.  We  have  acknowledged  that. 
The  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  ac- 
knowledged that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  regard  to  these  other  matters 
says  he  intends  to  comply  with  the 
standards,  with  the  practice  and  custom- 
ary use  in  these  other  areas  too.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  conceal  or  disguise  that 
fact.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
write  the  bill,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  said,  not  by  letter  but  by  legis- 
lation. 

If  it  will  remove  any  fear  in  the  mind 
of  any  person  that  we  are  giving  unduly 
broad,  unrestrained  authority  to  the 
Secretary  to  do  something  that  is  not 
even  intended,  if  it  will  remove  any  fear 
concerning  any  future  Secretary  who 
might  consider  himself  not  to  be  guided 


or  led  by  the  present  Secretary,  let  us 
adopt  the  amendment.  Let  us  give  him 
exactly  what  he  says  he  wants  and  let  us 
remove  this  unreasoning  fear  which  I  be- 
lieve is  unreasoning  because  I  trust  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  amend- 
ment itself  does  no  harm,  and  it  may  do 
some  good. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  This,  of 
course,  goes  a  good  way  toward  accom- 
plishing what  my  amendment  would  have 
done.  I  was  rather  shocked  at  the  re- 
action to  my  amendment  which  would 
have  done  a  similar  thing,  only  it  would 
have  gone  further.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  said 
that  Is  what  he  intended  to  do,  that  there 
would  be  no  reluctance  to  writing  it  into 
the  bill,  if  that  is  what  he  intends  to  do, 
let  us  say  that  is  what  he  intends  to  do. 
A  similar  amendment  was  offered  in 
committee  and  it  was  turned  down 
summarily. 

All  this  does  is  to  state  specifically  in 
the  proposed  bill  what  the  Secretary  said 
he  intends  to  do  anyway.  I  cannot  un- 
dei-stand  why  the  Secretary,  the  adminis- 
tration, or  anybody  else  would  be  reluc- 
tant to  accept  language  in  the  bill  which 
they  say  they  are  going  to  accomplish  by 
administrative  action  anyway.  This  will 
take  a  lot  of  the  disturbing  factors  out 
of  the  legislation  as  it  relates  to  areas 
zoned  industrial  or  commercial.  It  does 
nothing  with  regard  to  areas  used  for 
industrial  or  commercial  purposes. 

I  will  have  an  amendment,  if  this  is 
adopted,  that  would  do  the  job  the  Sec- 
retary says  he  wants  to  do. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  want  to  know  how 
far  this  amendment  extends.  Does  this 
amendment  apply  only  to  the  industri- 
ally and  commercially  zoned  areas  of 
the  State?  How  about  the  rural  areas? 
If  this  amendment  is  adopted  would  the 
State  be  able  to  establish  zones  where 
signboards  may  be  permitted  in  rural 
areas? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  that  is  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make.  This  amendment  only 
goes  to  what  the  Secretary  said  he 
wanted  to  do  relating  to  areas  zoned  in- 
dustrial or  commercial.  The  amend- 
ment I  shall  offer  to  it  will  go  the  second 
step  the  Secretary  said  he  wanted  with 
regard  to  those  areas  outside  of  the  areas 
zoned  commercial.    Here  is  what  he  says. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  what  he  says  he 
wants  to  do  with  regard  to  areas  zoned 
commercial  why  not  do  what  he  says  he 
wants  to  do  with  regard  to  areas  not 
zoned?  Why  not  give  the  farmer  in 
America  a  break  as  well  as  those  in  the 
city  areas? 

Here  is  what  he  says  he  wants  to  do: 

The  purpose  of  the  administration  lan- 
guage is  to  make  sure  that  any  zoned  com- 
mercial or  industrial  areas  along  our  in- 
terstate and  primary  highways  will  be  de- 
signed on  the  same  basis  as  those  which  are 
actually  zoned. 
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They  want  the  same  standards,  that 
is  fine,  but  the  way  the  bill  is  drafted, 
even  with  the  pending  amendment  it 
will  do  nothing  to  give  those  rural  ai  eas 
an  opportunity  to  have  advertising  based 
upon  the  same  standards  as  those  in  the 
zoned  areas. 

He  says  further: 

The  administration  feels  In  order  to  avoid 
an  obvious  Inequity  those  areas  which  are 
actually  used  for  industrial  or  commercial 
purposes  should  be  treated  as  If  they  were 
zoned  for  that  purpose — 

I  am  quoting  the  Secretary — 

which  are  actually  used  for  Industrial  or 
commercial  purposes  should  be  treated  as 
if  they  were  zoned  for  such  purposes. 

My  amendment  will  accomplish  ex- 
actly that.  Then  we  will  not  discrimi- 
nate against  rural  areas  but  we  will  treat 
rural  areas  on  the  same  standard  that 
we  treat  the  urban  areas,  as  the  Secre- 
tary says  that  he  wants  to  do.  Perhaps 
this  is  a  lot  more  intelligent  and  explain- 
able way  to  approach  this  than  the  way 
I  was  trying  to  use  earlier.  Let  us  take 
the  Secretary's  language.  Let  us  take 
what  he  says  he  wants  to  do  but  let  us 
write  it  into  the  bill  and  not  leave  it  to 
his  discretion.  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment so  that  we  do  not  discriminate 
against  the  farmers  themselves  in  the 
rural  areas  if  we  are  going  to  provide 
for  the  people  in  the  urban  areas. 

Mr,  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at  this  time  in 
support  of  this  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  minority 
member  of  the  committee  what  occurs  in 
the  case  that  this  language  is  not  writ- 
ten into  the  bill  and  there  would  be  a 
change  of  administration  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Certainly 
under  the  language  of  the  letter,  this 
present  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  be 
bound  to  a  certain  degree.  This  is  also 
open  to  debate.  But  if  there  is  a  change 
in  that  office  then  a  new  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  imder  no  restraint  or  bind- 
ing obligation  by  a  letter  of  the  previous 
Secretary;  is  he? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  has 
raised  a  critical  point  in  this  discussion, 
and  that  is  any  time  you  put  a  letter  in 
the  report  that  only  binds  the  person  who 
writes  the  letter.  This  legislation  will  be 
on  the  books  for  years  probably  after  this 
Secretary  goes  on  to  another  job.  We 
want  to  bind  him.  We  want  to  instruct 
him.  We  want  to  legislate  as  to  what 
his  authority  is  and  not  put  it  in  the  form 
of  a  letter.  If  this  is  what  the  admin- 
istration policy  is  then  let  us  write  it 
into  the  bill  so  that  the  future  adminis- 
trations will  have  the  same  instruction. 
You  cannot  do  it  otherwise. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  If  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary's  actually  expresses  the  intent 
of  the  department  it  should  be  written 
into  the  law  to  bind  not  only  the  author 
of  the  letter  but  all  future  occupants  of 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The 
policy  should  be  uniform  and  consistent 


and  the  only  way  tc  assure  that  is  spell  it 
out  in  the  law. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  inform  me  if 
his  amendment  will  be  to  this  amend- 
ment or  will  it  be  an  additional  amend- 
ment after  this  amendment  is  acted 
upon. 

Ml-.  CRAMER.  The  only  way  that  I 
know  that  this  can  be  intelligently  ap- 
proached, I  will  say  to  the  gentleman, 
is  to  take  the  amendment  offered  relating 
to  rural  areas.  The  gentleman's  ques- 
tion is  a  good  one  and  I  think  it  should 
be  understood  as  to  what  is  going  to  be 
proposed.  The  gentleman's  amendment 
which  is  a  good  one  relates  to  areas 
zoned  industrial  or  commercial  and  it  is 
what  the  Secretary  says  he  wants  to  do 
in  the  cities. 

My  amendment  will  do  exactly  what 
the  Secretary  says  he  wants  to  do  in  the 
rural  areas.  That  is  all  that  it  will  do. 
It  will  provide  that  you  can  have  no  less 
standards  for  areas  in  rural  areas  used 
for  industrial  purposes  than  you  have  in 
areas  zoned  industrial. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Will  the  gentle- 
man specifically  answer  my  question? 
When  will  you  offer  your  amendment? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  My  amendment  will  be 
offered  at  the  earliest  opportunity  be- 
fore the  amendment  presently  pending 
is  voted  on,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Now  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment will  be  in  order  then  shortly  as  I 
understand  the  parliamentary  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  members  of 
the  committee  and  I  hope  they  are  fol- 
lowing this  situation  closely,  should  fully 
realize  what  this  amendment  and  what 
the  amendment  to  it  are  going  to  do. 
It  goes  back  to  the  dsbate  this  after- 
noon when  I  pointed  out  that  one  of 
the  problems  with  this  legislation,  if  you 
are  an  all-out  believer  of  real  tight  leg- 
islation that  would  really  beautify  our 
highways  and  make  it  stick;  one  of  the 
loopholes  in  this  legislation  is  that  on 
the  record  we  have  written  a  State  could 
zone  all  or  part  of  its  interstate  and 
primary  road  areas,  if  they  chose  to  do 
so,  as  commercial  or  industrial.  The 
Secretary  said  he  could  not  stop  that. 
Whether  he  would  or  not.  I  do  not  know. 

I  support  this  amendment  because  I 
have  great  confidence  that  no  State  will 
do  just  that.  Based  on  my  experience 
in  New  Hampshire  I  feel  confident  that 
many  States  will  continue  to  follow  the 
lead  of  those  States  already  active  in 
beautifying  highways.  I  think  it  is  very 
important,  however,  that  we  again  make 
clear  what  is  essentially  the  Republican 
position  in  this  debate — and  it  has  been 
a  good  debate  and  I  think  it  has  been 
a  most  constructive  thing  to  find  the 
distingiiished  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  EDMONDSON]  disagreeing  with  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright].  It  has  been  a  good  de- 
bate; it  has  been  a  constructive  debate. 

But  I  wish  to  go  back  to  the  original 
Republican  position,  which  has  consist- 


ently been  that  the  proposed  legislation 
is  being  considered  in  too  hasty  a  fash- 
ion. Amendments  are  coming  to  the 
desk  written  by  hand.  I  do  not  imply 
any  insult  to  the  writing  of  the  writer. 
But  it  is  not  really  the  correct  way  to 
legislate.  We  are  making  the  best  of  a 
bad  situation.  I  am  pleased  to  support 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  He  has 
been  a  distinguished  member  of  our  com- 
mittee. I  think  this  Member  is  making 
a  very  constructive  contribution  to  our 
debate. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question.  Generally  speaking,  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  the  cities  and 
towns  have  been  delegated  the  right  to 
zone.  My  question  arises  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  would  have  the  authority 
under  the  bill  to  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CLEJVELAND.  My  quick  answer  to 
that  question  is  that  the  measure  would 
not  take  away  from  them  the  power. 
Under  Massachusetts  law,  they  may  still 
zone  their  lands  industrial  and  commer- 
cial or  otherwise  as  they  wish.  If  some 
other  Member  wishes  to  contradict  that 
*  statement,  they  might  do  so.  I  see  some 
distinguished  Massachusetts  lawyers 
present. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  or  not  the  authority  in  the  dif- 
ferent States  where  zoning  has  been 
delegated  to  the  cities  and  towns  would 
continue  thus  and  whether  they  would 
have  that  same  authority. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Perhaps  the  majority 
would  concur  in  this  opinion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida.  Piu-suant  to  the 
authority  of  State  laws,  not  only  would 
the  State  have  the  authority,  but  the 
authority  could  be  delegated  to  munici- 
palities to  so  zone.  I  think  there  is  no 
question  about  it. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  On 
the  third  line,  after  the  word  "purposes"  In- 
sert the  following:  "and  to  determine  what 
unzoned  areas  are  used  or  designated  for  use 
on  the  same  basis  as  those  which  are  ac- 
tually so  zoned." 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  per- 
haps I  had  better  reread  the  amendment, 
together  with  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
TtTTEN].  The  language  of  my  amend- 
ment is  taken  from  the  Secretary's  letter. 
You  can  see  it  on  page  4  of  the  report, 
the  third  paragraph  of  the  Secretary's 
letter. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  as  amended  by  my  amend- 
ment, would  read  as  follows.  I  repeat 
that  the  amendment  is  intended  to  write 
the  Secretary's  recommendations  into  the 
law,  first  as  they  relate  to  zoned  areas, 
and,  second,  as  they  relate  to  unzoned 
areas.  Then  we  shall  not  have  to  rely 
on  an  Executive  communication  to  say 
what  the  legislation  intends  to  do. 
Everyone  says  that  this  is  what  he  in- 
tends to  do.    I  do  not  imderstand  why 
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they  argue  about  it.  It  will  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

After  the  v/ord  "Secretary",  on  page  16, 
line  7.  add  this  sentence: 

"The  States  shall  have  full  authority  un- 
der their  zoning  laws  to  zone  areas  for  com- 
mercial or  industrial  purposes" — 

That  is  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tuten], 
and  then  I  would  add  the  words  "and  to 
determine  what  unzoned  areas  are  used 
or  designated  for  use  on  the  same  basis 
as  those  which  are  actually  so  zoned" — 
meanincT  industrial  or  commercial. 

Going  on  with  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment : 

"and  the  actions  o'  the  States  In  this  regard 
will  be  accepted  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia will  accept  this  amendment.  All  this 
will  do  is  to  put  the  rural  areas  in  the 
same  position  of  the  urban  areas,  so  far 
as  the  recommendations  of  the  Secre- 
tary are  concerned. 

It  would  be  wholly  unfair  to  write  in 
the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
relating  to  the  cities — and  I  believe  we 
are  going  to  do  that,  and  rightly  so — and 
to  leave  out  the  poor  farmer  in  the  rural 
area  u-ho  is  entitled  to  have  at  least  the 
same  minimal — I  say  again,  minimal — 
standard  requirements  relating  to  signs, 
the  same  as  provided  for  those  areas  ac- 
tually zoned  industrial  and  ccmmei-cial. 

This  will  do  the  job.  consistent  with 
exactly  what  the  Secretary  says  he  in- 
tends to  do. 

The  gentleman's  amendment,  quoting 
the  Secretary's  letter,  says: 

Tlic  states  have  full  authority  under  their 
own  zoning  laws  to  zone  areas  for  commercial 
or  industrial  purposes,  and  the  action  of  the 
States  in  thii  regard  will,  of  course,  be  ac- 
cepted for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

That  is  what  the  Secretary  says.  That 
is  what  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
TuTENl  says.  That  is  what  I  agree 
should  be  written  into  the  bill,  relating 
to  the  areas  zoned  industrial  or  commer- 
cial. 
The  Secretary  goes  on  and  also  says: 
The  purpose  of  the  administration  lan- 
guage is  to  niaiie  sure  that  "unzoned"  com- 
mercial or  industrial  areas  along  our  inter- 
state and  primary  highways  will  be  defined 
on  the  same  basis  as  those  which  are  actually 
zoned. 

That  is  what  my  amendment  provides, 
and  it  is  exactly  what  the  Secretary  says 
he  intends  to  do.  in  his  letter. 

If  Members  do  not  want  to  discrimi- 
nate against  the  farmers,  against  the 
rural  areas,  and  do  not  want  to  give  dis- 
criminatoiT  treatment  to  industrial  and 
city  areas,  they  will  vote  for  my  amend- 
ment and  then  will  vote  for  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  as  amended  by  my 
amendment,  and  get  on  with  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  If  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  agreed  to.  would 
this  not,  in  effect,  encourage  some  local 
units  of  government  to  zone  as  is  the 
objective  of  the  legislation  itself? 


Mr.  CRAMER.  It  would  require  that 
the  local  areas  outside  of  the  areas  zoned 
commercial  and  industrial  use  stand- 
ards relating  to  signs  in  those  areas 
where  there  is  actually  a  commercial 
usage  in  existence. 

All  my  amendment  will  do  Is  to  treat 
the  areas  where  there  is  actually  a  com- 
mercial use  in  existence,  in  a  country 
area,  in  the  same  way,  and  let  them  have 
the  same  signs  we  v.ould  let  the  city  area 
have,  which  is  zoned  industrial  or  com- 
mercial. 

What  is  unfair  about  that? 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
answer  me  as  to  whether  he  will  accept 
this  amendment  to  his  amendment? 

Mr.  TUTEN.  I  felt  like  the  language 
in  my  amendment  was  adequate  cover- 
age. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute,  so  that  the  gentleman 
can  answer  my  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  you  do  not  want  the 
answer,  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  TuTEN]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  not  only  distinguished  but  also 
a  most  respected  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Does  the  gentleman  wish  to 
answer  the  question?  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  yield  him  time. 

Mr.  TUTEN.     I  have  said  all  I  need  to. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  gentleman  made 
himself,  as  he  always  does,  perfectly 
clear.  He  makes  himself  clear  with  in- 
tegrity, with  conviction,  and  with  sin- 
cerity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  little  demonstra- 
tion indicates  how  very  difficult  it  is  to 
write  legislation,  when  one  starts  to  get 
too  much  into  detail. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  objectives 
of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  and  I 
believe  that  many — perhaps  most — of 
our  committee  members  are.  But  to 
every  action  there  is  a  reaction.  When 
one  tries  to  clarify  one  problem,  he 
creates  other  problems,  and  compounds 
the  difficulty. 

Now  we  come  to  this  amendment,  the 
Cramer  amendment,  which  would  "gut" 
the  whole  bill.  It  would  mutilate  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

I  wish  to  announce.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 

1  may  have  the  attention  of  Members  for 

2  minutes,  that  if  the  Cramer  amend- 
ment is  defeated  and  then  if  the  Tuten 
amendment  is  defeated,  with  an  objec- 
tive of  trying  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  the  Tuten  proposal  I  propose  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  shall  describe. 

If  Members  will  turn  to  page  14  of  the 
bill,  on  line  18  ij  the  language  to  which 
I  refer. 


First,  on  line  12  there  is  subsection  (a), 
which  says : 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  out- 
door advertising  signs,  displays,  and  devices 
in  areas  adjacent  to  the  Interstate  System 
and  the  primary  system  should  be  controlled 
in  order  to  protect  the  public  Investment 
In  such  hlghwaj-s.  to  promote  the  safety  and 
recreational  value  of  public  travel,  and  to 
preserve  natural  beauty. 

Then  on  line  18  it  would  add  a  further 
declaration  of  congressional  intent.  This 
declaration  of  intent  would  contain  or 
incorporate  the  two  salient  points  in  the 
Secretary's  letter,  which  is  in  the  com- 
mittee report.  So  if  you  will  turn  to 
pages  4  and  5  of  the  committee  report, 
we  have  his  letter.  My  language  would 
do  this  and  read  as  follows: 

The  Congress  further  finds  and  declares 
that  this  objective  can  be  achieved  through 
assisting  the  orderly  development  of  the 
legitimate  purposes  of  outdoor  advertising 
consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this  Act  and 
without  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the 
States  to  act  under  their  full  authority  to 
zone  areas  within  their  boundaries. 

It  says  "without  encroaching  on  the 
rights  of  the  States  to  act  under  their 
full  authority  to  zone  areas  within  their 
boundaries."  That  is  important.  This 
is  In  the  Secretary's  letter  on  page  4  in 
the  second  paragraph.  Second,  it  will 
go  further  and  say  "or  interfering  with 
the  reasonable  and  normal  standards 
customary  in  the  industry."  That  will 
accommodate  the  language  you  will  find 
in  the  Secretary's  letter  on  page  5  in  the 
middle  of  that  top  paragraph  starting 
out  with  the  words  "in  any  event". 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  is  say- 
ing, is  he  not,  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  administration  oppose  the 
Cramer  amendment.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  is  also 
asking  that  those  of  us  who  support  this 
bill  vote  down  the  Cramer  amendment 
and  at  the  proper  time  supp>ort  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  That  is  correct.  I 
shall  ask  for  recognition  and  submit  this 
amendment  as  soon  as  the  vote  is  taken 
here  on  these  amendments. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  And  this  gentleman, 
who  has  spent  so  much  time  on  this  bill. 
classified  both  the  Tuten  amendment 
and  the  proposed  Cramer  amendment  as 
weakening  amendments.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  There  is  no  question  on  that 
at  all. 

Mr.    WRIGHT.    Mr.    Chairman,   wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  on  that  point? 
Mr.  BLATNIK.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  do  not  want  to  be- 
labor this  matter,  but  our  distinguished 
friend,  the  majority  whip,  I  think  over- 
simplified it.  I  do  not  really  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  intended  to 
say    that    the   Tuten   amendment,   un- 
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amended  or  unaltered  or  unchanged, 
would  materially  weaken  the  bill,  did  he? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Yes.  I  am  sorry,  but 
in  essence  I  did.  The  Cramer  amend- 
ment would  gut  the  bill. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  But  the  Tuten  amend- 
ment I  mean. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  Tuten  amend- 
ment brings  up  complexities,  as  I  said, 
which  get  us  into  too  much  detail.  I 
hope  we  can  overcome  this  by  a  general 
statement  of  objectives  which  I  will 
submit. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Tuten].  I  have  carefully 
read  the  contents  of  his  amendment.  I 
have  related  the  amendment  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill.  I  have  related  the 
amendment  to  the  letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  which  is  clearly  set  forth 
on  pages  4  and  5  of  the  committee  report. 
I  have  the  very  highest  regard  for  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  who  preceded 
me  in  the  well  of  the  House,  but  I  do  not 
think  he  meant  to  say  what  he  did  when 
he  said  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
our  colleague  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tuten] 
would  weaken  or  in  any  way  materially 
adversely  affect  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  great  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Perhaps  the  word 
"weaken"  is  not  a  good  one.  The  gen- 
tleman raises  a  good  point.  However, 
it  would  bring  about  complications 
which  would  compound  more  diflficul- 
ties,  many  of  them  unforeseen.  So 
clearly  stating  the  congressional  intent, 
in  order  to  make  the  objectives  of  these 
two  salient  points  clear  cut,  I  do  think 
we  have  more  than  protected  the  inter- 
ests of  the  States  as  intended  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia's  amendment. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  veiT  courteous  signifi- 
cant response  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blatnik]  to  the 
point  I  just  raised.  However,  I  think  in 
his  own  language  and  in  his  own  words 
he  has  made  out  a  strong  case  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
when  he  said  what  he  just  did. 

If  we  want  to  avoid  any  complexities 
and  any  complications  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  act  consistent  with  the  an- 
nounced purposes  as  set  forth  in  the 
committee  report  and  especially  as  set 
forth  in  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  for  whom  I  have  the  very 
highest  regard,  I  believe  the  best  way  to 
avoid  those  complications  and  the  best 
'^ay  to  avoid  those  complexities  is  for 
tlie  committee  to  adopt  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  tiiat  every 
one— including  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  manv  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  approve  the 
language  and  intent  of  the  amendment. 
If  such  is  the  case  we  should  properly 
legislate  by  amendment  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  amend  by  letter. 


I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  defeat  the 
Cramer  amendment  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Tuten  amendment  and  then  turn 
about  and  defeat  the  Tuten  amendment 
in  order  to  incorporate  the  proposed 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  I  think  this  Committee  will 
appear  most  ridiculous.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  we  are  doing  if  this  happens. 

In  the  first  place,  as  I  understand,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  at  the  time 
the  committee  considered  the  bill 
refused  to  accept  any  such  amendment 
as  was  proposed  either  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  or  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  We  did  not  refuse  to 
accept  the  amendment.  I  thought  I 
made  it  clear  that  we  agreed  with  the 
objectives.  We  thought  then,  and  we  do 
believe  now,  that  the  letter  and  the  other 
language  in  the  committee  report  covered 
it.  Some  felt  that  it  ought  to  go  further 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  written  into  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  understand  in  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  amendments  with  a 
similar  intent  were  offered  and  were  de- 
feated. The  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Ml*.  Cramer],  the  ranking  member  on 
our  side,  has  assured  me  that  this  was 
done  in  the  committee;  am  I  incorrect? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  No;  as  I  recall— and  I 
stand  corrected  by  my  colleagues  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle — I  do  not  recall 
that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia's 
amendment  came  up  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  substance  of  my 
amendment  in  committee  was  to  carry 
out  what  the  Secretary  said  was  his 
intent.  Apparently  some  did  not  like  the 
language  or  the  verbiage  of  my  amend- 
ment. So  now  it  is  being  proposed  to 
take  the  exact  language  of  the  Secretary 
and  write  it  into  the  law.  Now,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  to  me  it  is 
totally  inconceivable  that  it  would  be 
suggested  that  it  is  all  right  to  write  that 
exact  language  in  the  report  as  the  sense 
of  Congress  without  hurting  the  bill, 
when  the  Secretary  says  that  he  intends 
to  do  that,  but  you  cannot  write  it  into 
the  bill  because  it  will  gut  the  bill.  That 
is  the  most  inconsistent  argument  I  have 
ever  heard. 

If  the  Secretary  means  what  he  says 
and  put  it  in  his  letter,  then  let  us  put 
it  in  the  bill.  It  is  not  going  to  gut  any- 
thing unless  the  Secretary  intends  to  gut 
the  program  from  the  outset. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  the  bill  came  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  now  before  this  Commit- 
tee it  had  no  such  amendment  provision 
on  provisions.  Speeches  were  made  dur- 
ing the  general  debate  indicating  that 
there  was  no  need  for  such  amendments. 


and  that  any  such  amendment  or 
amendments  would,  in  effect,  gut  the  bill. 
Then  there  was  some  fear  and  apprehen- 
sion, I  gather,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  that  perhaps  the  proposal  would 
be  in  trouble  and  in  some  difficulty  xmless 
there  was  some  indication  from  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
that  certain  limitations  or  restrictions 
would  be  agreed  to  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

So,  a  letter  was  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Then  we  were 
supposed  to  vote  for  the  bill,  relying  on 
the  views  and  arbitrary  decisions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  We  should 
take  his  word  for  it,  whenever  he  and 
others  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  decided  would  be  suffi- 
cient. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  our 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
thought  that  perhaps  Congress  ought  to 
exercise  its  own  will  and  not  rely  ex- 
clusively upon  what  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  said  he  would  do. 

So,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Tuten]  very  properly  decided  that  he  as 
a  Member  of  this  body  would  offer  an 
amendment,  in  effect  proposing  a  portion 
of  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce as  part  of  the  law. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]  took  the  rest  of  the  comment, 
the  rest  of  the  words,  from  the  letter  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  thinking 
that  this  of  course  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  majority. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  moved 
from  legislating  by  letter,  if  we  follow 
the  recommendations  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  to  legislating  by  intent. 
I  do  not  understand  why  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blatnik]  is  not 
willing  to  write  into  law  what  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  says  he  agrees  to.  I 
do  not  understand  why  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if 
we  could  get  unanimous  consent  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  close  at  the  end  of 
the  additional  time  for  the  minority 
leader  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
amendments  thereto  will  close. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  still  do  not  understand  why  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota — and  I  have 
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great  respect  for  his  legislative  wisdom — 
refuses  to  write  in  the  law  what  he  is 
willing  to  write  in  as  the  intent  of  the 
law.  How  ridiculous  can  we  be?  Why 
is  he  refusing  to  accept  as  an  amendment 
in  the  law  what  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce says  he  will  carry  out?  I  just  do 
not  understand  the  paradox  of  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota finds  himself. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  my  amendment  Is 
not  adopted  and  if  the  Tuten  amendment 
is,  you  will  be  writing  in  half  of  what  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  says  he  will  do 
as  a  statement  of  Intent  relating  to  the 
urban  areas  and  cities,  but  you  will  not 
be  writing  into  the  bill  what  he  says  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  intends  to  do  re- 
lating to  the  rural  farm  areas.  If  you 
want  to  discriminate  against  the  rural 
farm  areas  in  favor  of  the  urban  areas, 
then  you  will  not  write  in  the  balance 
of  the  letter. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  an  answer 
to  his  que.stion  which  he  has  been  asking 
the  majority  over  here  to  answer  for 
some  time? 

Mr.    CEDERBERG.    Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  yield? 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.     I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  only  conclusion  that  I  can  come  to 
is  that  the  small  resort  operator,  the  gas 
station  operator,  and  so  forth  in  some 
areas  of  our  country  are  going  to  be  hurt 
.very,  very  seriously  unless  this  legislation 
is  amended. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  fi-om  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan that  the  reason  for  the  reluctance 
to  accept  this  language  is  that  it  is  not 
accurate  to  say  that  it  is  exactly  what 
the  Secretary  said  in  his  letter,  and  I 
pointed  out  in  my  own  remarks  the  dif- 
ference between  what  the  Secretary  said 
in  his  letter  and  what  is  contained  in 
the  amendment  now  under  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  afraid 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  is  in  con- 
flict with  his  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tuten],  and,  of 
course,  my  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  soriT,  too; 
very  sorry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  would 
change  the  content  or  the  intent  of  the 
language  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  It  is  precisely  the 
same. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
.    gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again  ex- 
pired and  all  time  has  expired  on  this 
amendment  and  amendments  thereto. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered  by  the  gentleman   from  Florida 


[Mr.  Cramer]  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Tuten  ] . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Cramer)  there 
were — ayes  99,  noes  124. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Edmondson 
and  Mr.  Cramer. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
115.  noes  157. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
w&s  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tuten]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford) 
there  were — ayes  122.  noes  112. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     VOL.     DOWNING 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Downing:  On 
page  15  at  line  11  after  the  word  "notices" 
place  a  comma  and  insert  the  following: 
"which  signs  and  notices  shall  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to.  signs  and  notices  pertain- 
ing to  natural  wonders,  scenic  and  historical 
attractions,". 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  believe  this 
language  is  clearly  within  the  intent  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with  refer- 
ence to  administration  of  this  bill,  and 
I  should  like  to  accept  the  amendment  so 
far  as  the  majority  side  of  the  committee 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman explain  the  purpose  and  intent 
of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to. 

I  have  circulated  the  amendment  on 
the  minority  side.  I  hope  it  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  them. 

All  this  will  do  is  permit  historical 
signs  and  signs  pertaining  to  natural 
scenic  wonders  to  be  placed  in  the  zoned 
area.  All  of  our  States  have  these  nat- 
ural scenic  wonders  and  historic  sites. 
There  should  be  some  designation  of 
them  for  the  tourists. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
gentleman's  amendment  limit  the  per- 
mission to  signs  erected  by  public  au- 
thorities, or  does  he  intend  to  permit 
private  individuals  to  have  signs  that 
would  conform  to  his  definition? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  It  would  be  my 
opinion  that  they  could  be  constructed 
by  private  concerns. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  That  is  the 
intent  of  the  gentleman's  amendment? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  That  would  be  my 
intent,  yes. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman, 
on  that  point,  is  referring  to  scenic  and 
historic  attractions  and  natural  wonders 
and  so  on  which  are  privately  owned, 
but  the  gentleman  is  not  talking  about 
private  signs,  is  he?  This  section  re- 
lates to  offlcial  signs  and  notices. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  withdraw  my 
statement  to  the  minority  leader.  The 
signs  would  have  to  be  placed  in  an 
official  capacity. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  How  would  this 
apply  to  the  Skyline  Caverns,  which  I 
visited  last  Sunday?  Is  that  not  a  pri- 
vate group? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  We  have  had  dis- 
cussions with  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia about  this.  He  called  to  our  atten- 
tion the  Luray  Caverns,  privately  owned 
but  regarded  throughout  Virginia  as  a 
natural  wonder.  The  feeling  on  our  side 
is  that  the  recognition  by  the  State  of 
the  attraction  as  being  a  scenic  or  his- 
toric attraction  would  suffice  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  was  privately  owned 
or  publicly  owned.  The  public  would  be 
entitled  to  know  where  it  was  located, 
and  these  official  signs  along  the  right- 
of-way  should  give  them  that  kind  of 
information. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlem.an  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ]^.^ARSH.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  desire  to  associate 
myself  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Downing]  . 

Our  concern  in  this  matter  is  not  one 
of  intransigent  opposition  to  regulation 
of  advertising  along  our  highways.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  there  is  substantia: 
public  support  in  Virginia  for  honorin? 
the  esthetic  considerations  which  have 
given  rise  to  the  pending  legislation,  and 
this  has  been  recognized  through  State 
enactments  and  local  ordinances. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  sincere 
worry  in  Virginia,  which  boasts  an  array 
of  historic  attractions  and  natural  won- 
ders approached  by  few  other  States,  that 
the  changes  in  travel  patterns  inevitablj 
produced  by  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem, when  compounded  by  new  Federal 
limitations  on  roadside  advertisini 
could  preclude  reasonable  notification  to 
the  motoring  public  of  the  many  major 
tourist  attractions  of  the  Commonweaitt 
It  is  with  a  view  to  insuring  that  Vir- 
ginia will  continue  to  be  able  to  tell  its 
story  to  the  traveler,  therefore,  that  ve 
ask  favorable  consideration  of  what  '&  \ 
essentially,  a  simple  statement  of  legis- 
lative intent  that  such  standards  as  mar 


be  established  should  give  due  recogni- 
tion to  the  right  of  the  motorist  to  re- 
ceive, from  roadside  signing,  adequate 
information  as  to  the  nature  and  loca- 
tion of  historic,  scenic,  and  natural  won- 
der attractions  within  reach  of  his  basic 
route. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
'he  gentleman  yield? 

■  Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
nan  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman 
niade  reference  to  the  Skyline  Caverns. 
In  New  York  State  we  have  Howe  Cav- 
erns. There  are  extensive  signs  around 
the  State  concerning  those.  It  is  one 
af  the  major  tourist  attractions  of  New 
York  State.  These  signs  are  put  up  by 
a  private  concern.  It  is  a  natural 
wonder. 

Would  the  gentleman  not  feel  that  his 
amendment  ought  to  include  signs  of 
this  kind,  rather  than  to  require  that 
these  signs  be  replaced  by  signs  put  up 
tv  a  public  agency? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  You  gentlemen  are 
going  far  afield.  All  I  want  is  permis- 
sion for  the  signs  to  be  placed,  to  show 
the  tourists  where  these  historical  sites 
and  natural  scenic  wonders  are.  All  of 
us  have  them  in  our  States,  and  the 
tourist.s  should  be  able  to  see  them. 
Whether  it  is  private  or  public  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Without  a  reference 
to  these  private  signs,  of  course  we  will 
have  a  tough  job  finding  places  like 
Howe  Caverns.  I  am  sorry  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  does  not  go  further.  I 
believe  it  should. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.  I  hope  this  will  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  believe  the  first  answer  given  was 
the  honest  answer.  Unquestionably  this 
relates  only  to  "directional  and  other 
official  signs  and  notices." 

Luray  Caverns,  as  we  stated  in  debate, 

are  privately   owned.     Luray  Caverns, 

I  being  privately  owned,  would  not  come 

'  Tithin  the  definition  the  gentleman  is 

proposing.     This  comes  in  the  section 

I  relating  to  offlcial  signs. 
So  it  would  read,  I  suggest,  with  his 

amendment,  "directional  and  other  offi- 
cial signs  and  notices,  which  signs  or 
notices  shall  include  but  not  be  limited 
t  to  signs  or  notices  pertaining  to  natural 
Tonders,  scenic,  or  historic  attractions." 

I I  say  to  the  gentleman,  and  I  am  in 
j  wholehearted  sympathy  with  what  he  is 
jUTing  to  do.  that  he  does  not  do  it  unless 
[:t  is  an  official  State  sign  relating  to  a 
Ipublic  facility.  It  does  not  include 
ILuray  Caverns,  which  is  privately  own- 
|«1.  I  think  the  gentleman,  if  he  in- 
|t€nds  to  include  those,  should  so  state 
|in  his  amendment,  but  he  does  not  do  it. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
[*ill  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Certainly  I  yield  to 
he  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Will  the  gentle- 
P^an  tell  me  where  the  directional  and 
T"ier  official  signs  have  to  be  to  a  public 
lacility? 

-Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  fully 
"cognizes  offlcial  signs  and  notices  will 
'  those  authorized  by  State  legislative 
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action,  meaning  signs  relating  to  State- 
owned  fimctions.  I  know  of  no  instance 
where  States  authorize  official  signs  un- 
der regulations  or  otherwise  which 
Involve  other  than  publicly  owned  prop- 
erty. I  think  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  good  if  the  State  would  desig- 
nate such  a  scenic  wonder  or  historic 
attraction  as  an  official  State  attraction 
and  subject  to  having  an  offlcial  site  so 
designated.  But  without  words  to  that 
effect  the  gentleman  does  not  accom- 
plish what  he  intends,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  so  stated  it  earlier. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  never  stated 
that  it  was  a  requirement  that  offlcial 
signs  be  limited  to  public  facilities.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  said  you  put  them  up 
to  show  where  you  have  restaurants, 
motels,  and  service  stations  and  any- 
thing useful  to  the  public.  It  would  cer- 
tainly include  a  scenic  attraction  such 
as  Luray  Caverns. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  confused.  It  relates  to  section  (f) 
where  the  Secretary  shall  in  consultation 
with  the  States  provide  rights-of-way 
for  areas  at  appropriate  distances  and 
so  forth,  for  signs  needed  for  the  travel- 
ing public,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
"offlcial  signs."  How  is  the  Secretary  go- 
ing to  determine  what  privately  owned 
property,  if  the  gentleman's  position  is 
correct,  should  be  advertised  on  the 
right-of-way?  Which  ones  will  you 
permit  and  which  will  you  not  permit? 
As  the  gentleman  drafted  his  amendment 
it  is  "official  signs."  There  is  no  deter- 
mination of  what  is  meant  by  that. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  WiU  the  gentle- 
man yield  again? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  the  lan- 
guage in  the  section  very  clearly  makes 
it  in  order  to  set  up  directional  and  other 
official  signs  and  notices  which  are  re- 
quired or  authorized  by  law.  As  far  as 
the  State  of  Virginia  is  concerned,  all 
they  have  to  do  is  authorize  putting  up 
signs  to  all  types  of  scenic  attractions, 
and  that  could  be  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  say- 
ing if  the  legislature  authorized  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  can  appreciate  the  wisdom 
and  far-reaching  value  of  this  amend- 
ment, but  like  most  Members  I  have  a 
few  questions  to  ask.  Perhaps  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  could  answer  me  or 
someone  at  the  committee  table  on  the 
majority  side  could  answer  my  questions. 
For  example,  as  to  the  term  "ftlstoric 
shrine."  Will  that  cover  something  like 
the  baseball  shrine  at  Cooperstown, 
N.Y.? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  should  think,  if  it 
was  60  designated  by  the  State  involved 
and  the  State  wished  it  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  these  historic  shrines  and 
noted  on  the  signs,  it  surely  would  be 
covered. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  In  other  words, 
the  State  would  have  to  place  the  his- 
toric significance  on  it? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  So  If  the  State  of 
Nevada  wished  to  designate  Harold's 
Club  in  Reno  as  a  historic  site,  they 
could  do  so? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Provided  the  State  or 
the  National  Government  would  initiate 
the  suggestion,  a  given  historic  site  could 
be  designated.  There  would  have  to  be 
some  rule  of  reason  and  some  agreement. 
It  may  be  in  future  times  that  Harold's 
Club  might  become  a  historic  shrine, 
but  I  rather  doubt  it  would  be  regarded 
as  such  today.  Things  are  still  too  lively 
there. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  One  more  ques- 
tion. For  example,  the  site  In  Chicago 
where  Mrs.  O'Leary's  cow  started  the 
famous  Chicago  fire.  That  would  be 
designated  by  all  sorts  of  signs  as  a 
historic  site. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  it  could  be 
under  the  terms  of  the  amendment,  if 
the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce  were  to  agree  that  it  should 
be. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Or  in  the  State  of 
Texas  the  birthplace  of  President  John- 
son. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes,  we  could,  just  as 
we  could  erect  one  for  the  birthplace 
of  President  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  Cooperstown.  I  tliink  the  gen- 
tleman's question  is  a  very  good  one. 
Cooperstown  is  in  my  district  and  I  am 
very  proud  to  represent  the  area  that 
includes  the  Hall  of  Fame.  But  let  us 
get  back  to  reality.  This  is  a  very  famous 
place,  it  is  widely  advertised,  but  it  is 
not  advertised  on  State-built  signs.  It 
is  not  advertised  on  those  little  square 
things  you  find  on  the  Interstate  System. 
It  is  advertised  on  big  signs  that  are  put 
up  by  the  Hall  of  Fame  people  them- 
selves. 

If  we  say  that  the  only  advertising 
that  the  Hall  of  Fame  can  have  is  some 
sort  of  official  sign,  then  as  a  practical 
matter  it  is  just  not  going  to  have  any 
advertising,  and  this  major  attraction  is 
also  going  to  go  down  the  drain  in  my 
district. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Therefore,  the  en- 
tire bill  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERV7INSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  what  effect  the 
pending  amendment  would  have  on  the 
roadside  advertising  of  the  historic  Paul 
Bunyan  and  his  bull  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERV^ONSKI.     I  yield. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  really  feel  that 
we  ought  to  refer  the  gentleman  to  our 
distinguished  minority  for  an  answer  for 
any  opinions  on  that  subject  matter. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out,  on  the 
subject  of  Cooperstown.  that  there  are 
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over  350  miles  of  important  State  high- 
ways that  are  not  on  the  Federal  pri- 
mary or  Interstate  System  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
[Mr.  StrattonI.  So  he  has  quite  a  bit  of 
highways  to  put  billboards  up  on  even  if 
he  has  taken  them  off  the  Interstate  and 
the  primary  .system  in  the  noncommer- 
cial and  industrial  areas. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  take  a  look  at  the  map 
that  was  displayed  in  the  well  just  a  little 
while  ago  he  would  have  seen  hardly  any 
white  in  my  district,  because  there  is  so 
much  red  representing  the  primary 
highways  in  my  district.  Basically  all  of 
the  highways  that  have  numbers  are  in- 
cluded in  the  primary  system  and  you 
are  certainly  not  goin?  to  be  able  to  at- 
tract too  much  tourist  business  with 
signs  displayed  along  an  unmarked 
country  road  leading  up  some  hill  or  to 
some  farm.  As  a  practical  matter  the 
primary  system  embraces  almost  every 
road  that  the  normal  tourist  would  use. 
To  ban  advertising  for  these  prime  tour- 
ist attractions  along  these  primary  sys- 
tem roads  would  do  serious  damage  to 
an  important  segment  of  the  economy  of 
New  York  State. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Just  in  case  there  are 
some  who  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  why  they 
are  here  this  evening,  I  would  like  to  read 
a  news  item  from  the  United  Press  wire. 
It  says: 

House  leaders  drove  toward  passage  of 
Lady  Bird  Johnson's  highway  beauty  bill 
tonight  In  the  hope  of  handing  It  to  her  as 
a  present  at  a  "Salute  to  Congress"  party 
at  the  White  House. 

The  party,  featuring  professional  enter- 
tainment from  opera  to  the  Bitter  End 
Singers,  was  set  for  7  pm.  and  It  appeared 
the  honored  guests  would  be  mighty  late  if 
they  got  there  at  all. 

"The  fun  can  wait,"  was  the  word  from 
the  White  Hoiise  as  handlers  of  tlje  antlblU- 
board  bill  junked  plans  to  delay  until  Friday 
crucial  votes  on  amending  and  passing  the 
measure. 

Their  decision  to  press  on  Into  the  night 
was  molded  In  part  by  the  outcome  of  early 
tests  In  which  the  Democratic  majority 
mowed  down  Republican  amendment  at- 
tempts. Democrats  believed  they  had  the 
votes  to  win  and  they  weren't  risking  over- 
night losses. 

My  only  personal  addition  to  this  Is 
the  hope  I  expressed  earlier  this  after- 
noon that  if  the  unfortunate  situation 
develops  that  this  bill  should  pass,  the 
President  will  pull  up  a  chair  and  sign 
it  in  the  shade  of  that  big  billboard  down 
on  Route  290  outside  of  Austin,  Tex., 
advertising  KTBC.  the  television  and 
radio  station  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Johnson  family. 

AMENDMENT    OmRED    BT    MR.    STRATTON 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Downing]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stratton  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Dowhtng:  On  paee  15.  line  11,  after  the 
comma  add  the  following  words:   "or  any 


signs  relating  to  natural  wonders  and  his- 
toric sites." 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous consent  request? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  and  amendments 
thereto  clo^e  in  5  minutes  after  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HALL.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  amendments  thereto  close  in  10 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  "ayes"  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  that  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Edmondson 
and  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  157,  noes 
61. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
StrattonI. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  this  substitute  amendment  simply 
to  clarify  the  point  that  was  raised 
earlier  in  the  discussion  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Downing]  in  my  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman,  and  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  we  have  a  lot 
of  historic  shrines  and  natural  wonders 
around  the  country  that  as  a  practical 
matter  are  privately  owned,  like  the 
Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  at  Cooperstown 
and  Howe  Caverns  in  central  New  York. 
They  are  also  privately  advertised. 

If  we  are  going  to  accept  an  amend- 
ment relating  to  such  historic  shrines 
and  natural  wonders  that  is  meaningful 
we  have  to  make  it  clear  that  private  as 
well  as  public  signs  will  be  permitted  or 
else  we  will  have  no  coverage  for  them. 
As  a  practical  matter  in  New  York  State 
if  we  were  to  allow  only  those  signs 
erected  by  the  State,  they  would  be  those 
small  square  things  that  you  find  on  the 
throughway.  Ninety-five  percent  of  our 
tourists,  who  travel  these  primary  roads 
in  New  York  State,  would  be  imaware  of 
these  great  areas,  and  they  could  there- 
fore suffer  irreparable  damage. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  as  much  in  favor 
of  beautifying  our  highways  as  the  next 
man.  But  the  real  question,  I  believe,  is 
how  we  are  going  to  carry  out  this 
objective.  In  my  opinion  this  bill  goes 
too  far  too  fast.  I  don't  think  most  of  us 
have  realized  how  extensive  the  primary 
system  is.  I  believe  we  need  to  protect 
the  little  fellow.  I  believe  we  need  to 
make  a  bigger  effort  to  protect  our  major 


tourist  attractions.    This  is  what  my 
amendment  would  do. 

The  alternative  amendment  I  have  of- 
fered vnU  help  to  clarify  the  issue,  and 
I  believe  frankly  it  reflects  the  intention 
of  the  author  of  the  original  amendment 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wili 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  These  signs  are  signs 
that  are  already  standing,  advertising 
these  natural  and  scenic  wonders.  Tliese 
places,  and  the  Howe  Caverns  was  men- 
tioned in  my  district,  depend  for  their 
livelihood  on  these  signs  and  if  they  were 
to  be  taken  down,  it  would  do  irreparable 
hann  to  the  Howe  Caverns,  for  example. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Exactly.  The  only 
point  of  this  amendment  is  to  enable  us 
to  get  these  signs  out  from  under  the 
word  "official"  which  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  placed  such  stress  on  his  col- 
loquy with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  DowNirNGl. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  amendment  and  I  will  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Under  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  it  be  possible 
for  instance  for  the  Coca-Cola  people  or 
some  automobile  manufacturer  to  put  up 
a  huge  sign  calling  attention  to  the  loca- 
tion of  some  scenic  wonder  and  merely 
put  on  there — compliments  of  so  and  so? 
Would  that  not  be  possible  under  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  No,  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  possible  and  that  is  certainly 
not  the  intention  of  my  amendment.  We 
are  talking  about  a  practical  situation 
and  I  think  if  we  want  to  give  the  pro- 
tection that  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia intended  to  give  in  his  amendment, 
this  is  the  best  way  to  give  It. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT,  Under  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  who  would  make  a  deter- 
mination as  to  what  is  a  scenic  wonder? 
If  it  is  owned  by  a  private  individual,  are 
you  Just  going  to  let  the  private  indi- 
vidual in  each  case  claim  this  exemption 
from  billboard  control  on  the  claim  that 
there  is  some  scenic  wonder  at  some 
tourist  center? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  think  we  have  cer- 
tain recognized  sites  of  this  kind.  Since 
reference  was  made  to  Howe  Caverns  in 
the  district  represented  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  and  the 
Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  in  my  own  district 
if  we  want  to  require  that  the  State 
should  so  designate  these  sites,  I  would 
have  no  great  objection  to  that.  I  think 
that  was  in  fact  the  intention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is 
aware  is  he  not  that  in  his  particular 
district,  since  mention  was  made  of  that 
as  well  as  many  other  districts  through- 
out the  country,  in  any  area  that  is  either 
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zoned  or  used  for  business  purposes — in 
other  words,  driving  down  a  highway 
when  you  come  to  a  cluster  of  stores  or  a 
filling  station  or  a  tourist  court  or  a 
motel  or  a  cafe,  that  these  may  be  used 
for  business  purposes,  signs  can  go 
there — private  signs — advertising  these 
wonders,  under  che  law  as  the  bill  is 
written. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  one  of  the  more  rural  dis- 
tricts in  New  York  State.  Most  of  our 
signs  are  located  in  the  rural  areas  on 
farmland.  You  simply  cannot  put  the 
signs  on  top  of  gas  stations  and  you  can- 
not put  them  on  top  of  a  mctel.  I  think 
we  must  be  realistic  in  this  matter,  and 
that  is  the  purpose  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
we  consider  S.  2084,  the  Highway  Beau- 
tification  Act,  I  deem  it  advisable  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  some 
legal  precedent  which  affects  such  legis- 
lation. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina 
in  State  v.  Brown.  250  N.C.  54,  108  S.E.  2d 
74  (1959) ,  in  an  opinion  by  Justice  Dermy 
(now  chief  justice)  discussed  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  statute  dealing  with 
junkyards.  In  that  opinion  many  other 
State  courts  and  the  Federal  courts  were 
cited  in  support  of  the  proposition  that 
the  North  Carolina  statute  was  not  in 
keeping  with  constitutional  require- 
ments. 

Since  some  of  these  principles  of  con- 
stitutional law  seem  to  bear  directly  upon 
provisions  in  the  legislation  we  are  cur- 
rently considering,  I  make  the  reported 
case  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point. 
State  v.  Sam  T.  Brown;  State  v.  Weslet  C. 
Naekon,  No.  149 

I  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  April  8, 
1959) 

Prosecution  for  violation  of  statute  dealing 
with  leaving  of  scrap  automobiles,  trucks  and 
parts  within  150  yards  of  a  hard  surfaced 
highway.  The  Superior  Court,  Cleveland 
County,  W.  K.  McLean,  J.,  sustained  defend- 
ants' motion  to  quash  the  bills  of  Indictment, 
and  the  State  appealed.  The  Supreme  Court, 
Denny,  J.,  held  that  statute  making  it  un- 
lawful to  place  trash  or  scrap  automobiles  or 
trucks  within  150  yards  of  a  hard  surfaced 
highway  outside  of  an  Incorporated  town  un- 
less such  material  is  concealed  from  the  view 
of  persons  on  the  highway,  had  no  substan- 
tial relation  to  public  health,  safety,  or 
morals,  or  the  general  welfare,  but  was  based 
purely  on  esthetic  grounds,  and  was  uncon- 
stitutional. 
Affirmed. 

1.  CONSTITTTnONAL    LAW    KEY    81 

Municipal  Corporations  Keys  595,  597,  598: 
N'either  the  General  Assembly  nor  a  munici- 
pality may  exercise  the  police  power  unless 
■'■s  exercise  relates  to  the  public  health,  safety, 
morals  or  general  welfare. 

2.  CONSTrrUTIONAL  LAW   KEY    87 

In  the  absence  of  a  zoning  law  or  restric- 
tion imposed  by  deed,  a  purchaser  of  realty 
has  the  right  to  use  It  for  any  lawful  pur- 
ple so  long  as  he  does  not  create  a  nuisance 
effecting  health,  safety,  or  morals. 

3.  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW  KEY   81 

Municipal  Corporations  Key  589:  In  the 
«erclse  of  the  police  power  by  the  State  or 
°7  a  municipal  corporation,  the  thing  re- 
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quired  to  be  done  must  have  a  real  and  sub- 
stantial relation  to  the  object  to  be  attained, 
otherwise  It  Is  an  Invalid  exercise  of  the 
police  power. 

4.  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW  KEY   81 

Municipal  Corporations  Keys  595,  597,  598: 
Courts  do  not  have  the  power  to  uphold  a 
statute  or  regulation  based  purely  on  esthe- 
tic grounds  without  any  real  or  substantial 
relation  to  the  public  health,  safety  or 
morals,  or  the  general  welfare. 

5.  CONST ITUTION,\L  LAW  KEY   292 

Highways  Key  153:  Statute  making  It  un- 
lawful to  place  trash  or  scrap  automobiles 
or  trucks  within  150  yards  of  a  hard  sur- 
faced highway  outside  of  an  incorporated 
town  unless  such  material  Is  concealed  from 
the  view  of  persons  en  the  highway  had  no 
substantial  relation  to  public  health,  safety, 
or  morals,  or  the  general  welfare,  but  was 
based  purely  on  esthetic  grounds,  and  was 
violative  of  due  process  provisions  of  State 
and  Federal  constitutions.  Const,  art.  1,  §  §  1, 
17;  U.S.  C.A.  Const.  Amend.  14;  G.S.  §  14-399.' 

These  defendants  were  separately  Indicted 
in  bills  charging  identical  offenses  and  the 
cases  were  consolidated  for  trial. 

The  defendants,  before  entering  a  plea  and 
before  a  jury  was  selected,  moved  to  quash 
the  bills  of  indictment  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  violative  of  article  I,  sections  1 
and  17,  of  the  constitution  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

The  bills  charge  that  the  respective  de- 
fendants "on  the  18th  day  of  October,  1958, 
and  more  than  12  months  prior  thereto,  and 
since  said  date,  with  force  and  arms,  at  and 
In  the  county  aforesaid,  did  unlawfully  and 
willfully,  before  and  since  the  date  afore- 
mentioned, place  and  leave,  and  cause  to 
be  placed  and  left,  temporarily  and  perma- 
nently, trash,  refuse,  scrap  automobiles, 
trucks,  and  parts  thereof,  within  150  yards  of 
a  hard  surface  highway,  the  same  not  being 
concealed  from  the  view  of  persons  on  the 
highway,  to  wit:  Highway  No.  74  bypass 
and  No.  180,  outside  of  an  Incorporated 
town,  said  condition  having  existed  for  more 
than  12  months  and  no  Justice  of  the  peace 
or  other  court  Inferior  to  the  superior  court 
has  taken  official  cognizance  thereof.  In  vio- 
lation of  G.S.  i  14-399  against  the  form  of 
the  statute  In  such  case  made  and  provided 
and  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
State." 

The  court  below,  after  hearing  the  argu- 
ments of  counsel,  held  that  section  14-399 
of  the  general  statutes  of  North  Carolina  Is 
"unconstitutional,  void,  and  unenforceable," 
and  sustained  the  motion  to  quash  the  bills 
of  Indictment. 

Prom  this  ruling  the  State  appeals,  as- 
signing error. 

Malcolm  B.  Seawell.  attorney  general, 
Claude  L.  Love,  assistant  attorney  general, 
and  Bernard  A.  Harrell,  staff  attorney, 
Raleigh,  for  the  State. 

J.  R.  Davis,  Kings  Mountain,  A.  A.  Powell, 
Shelby,  for  defendant. 
Denny,  justice. 

G.S.  §  14-399,  which  the  defendants  are 
charged  vnth  violating  provides: 

"It  Is  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  or- 
ganization, or  private  corporation,  or  for  the 
governing  body,  agents,  or  employees  of  any 
municipal  corporation,  to  place  or  leave  or 
cause  to  be  placed  or  left,  temporarily  or  per- 
manently, any  trash,  refuse,  garbage, 
scrapped  automobile,  truck,  or  part  thereof 
within  150  yards  of  a  hard-surfaced  highway 
where  the  highway  Is  outside  of  an  incorpo- 
rated town,  unless  the  trash,  refuse,  garbage, 
scrapped  automobile,  truck,  or  part  thereof.  Is 
concealed  from  the  view  of  persons  on  the 
highway. 

"This  section  does  not  apply  to  domestic 
trash  or  garbage  placed  for  removal,  nor  to 
Junkyards  which  are  the  property  of  bona 


flde  Junk  dealers  and  which  are  properly 
screened  or  fenced  from  the  view  of  persona 
on  the  highway.  •   •   •" 

The  remaining  portions  of  the  statute  are 
not  relevant  here. 

The  defendants  are  Junkyard  operators,  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  buying  scrapped  or 
wrecked  automobiles,  salvaging  the  parts 
therefrom,  and  selling  them  to  the  general 
public. 

The  real  question  for  determination  is 
whether  or  not  the  provisions  of  G.S.  §  14- 
399  are  iu  conflict  with  and  in  violation  of 
rights  guaranteed  to  these  defendants  by 
article  I,  sections  1  and  17,  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  North  Carolina  and  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  precise  question  posed  on  this  appeal 
has  not  been  decided  by  this  court  The 
State  contends,  however,  that  the  cases  of 
limshaw  v.  Mclver,  244  N.C.  256,  93  S.E  2d 
90,  and  Ornoff  v.  Durham,  221  N.C.  457,  20 
S.E.  2d  380,  are  determinative  of  the  question. 

In  the  Hinshaw  case  the  plaintiff  sought 
to  obtain  an  order  compelling  the  defend- 
ant, as  tax  collector  of  the  city  of  Burling- 
ton, to  issue  him  a  license  to  engage  In  the 
business  of  a  junk  dealer  within  the  city  of 
Burlington.  The  city  of  Burlington  was 
not  made  a  party  to  the  action.  The  plain- 
tiff's license  had  been  revoked  because  of 
his  failure  to  comply  with  ordinances  regu- 
laUng  the  use  and  operation  by  Junk  dealers 
of  junkyards,  requiring,  among  other 
things,  that  the  yard  be  enclosed  by  a  solid 
fence  not  less  than  8  feet  high;  that  no 
Junk  or  material  be  kept  on  the  outside  of 
the  fence;  that  gates,  when  not  In  use,  be 
kept  closed;  and  that  no  placards  be  affixed 
or  displayed  on  the  fence.  This  court  In 
QON  °^.;Si°°  ^**^  (244  N.C.  256,  93  S.E.  2d 
»^):  The  power  to  regulate  the  operation 
of  Junk  yards  within  its  borders  is  within 
the  police  power  of  the  city."  This  Is  true 
but  such  regulation  would  have  to  be  pur- 
suant to  a  duly  authorized  and  valid  or- 
dinance. All  that  the  Hinshaw  case  decided 
was  that  "the  court  would  not  undertake 
to  test  the  validity  of  ordinances  and  orders 

2>.}^^.^^^  °^  Burlington  In  an  action  to 
Which  the  city  was  not  a  party." 

In  Omoff  V.  Durham,  supra  (221  N.C.  467 
20  SJ:.  2d  382),  the  plaintiff  Instituted  an 
action  against  the  city  of  Durham  and  its 
tax  collector  to  obtain  relief  by  mandamus 
wherein  the  plaintiff  sought  a  decree  direct- 
ing the  defendants  to  issue  to  him  a  license 
to  conduct  his  Junk  business.  His  license 
had  been  withheld  under  a  city  zoning  ordi- 
nance which  prohibited  the  operation  of  a 
junkyard  in  certain  areas  of  the  city.  This 
court  said:  "If  the  Junk  business  of  plain- 
tiff existed  at  the  place  alleged  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  ordinance.  It  may  ac- 
cording to  the  plain  provision  of  the  ordi- 
nance continue;  If,  on  the  other  hand.  It  did 
not  so  exist  at  the  time  of  its  passase  It  mav 
be  prohibited."  ' 

We  do  not  construe  either  of  the  above 
cases  to  have  adjudicated  the  question  In- 
volved on  this  appeal. 

1.  The  State  raises  this  Inquiry:  If  s 
municipality  may  regulate  Junkyards  In 
the  exercise  of  Its  police  power,  how  can  It 
be  said  that  an  act  of  the  general  assembly 
intended  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  Is 
unconstitutional?  The  answer  to  this  In- 
quiry is  that  neither  the  general  assembly 
nor  a  municipality  may  exercise  the  police 
power  unless  Its  exercise  relates  to  the  pub- 
lic health,  safety,  morals,  or  general  welfare 
State  V.  Harris,  216  N.C.  746.  6  S.E.  2d  854, 
128  AXJl.  658;  State  v.  hockey,  198  N.C  551, 
152  S.E.  693;  State  v.  Whitlock,  149  N.C.  542. 
63  SJ:.  123,  129  Am.  St.  Rep.  670:  Meyer  v. 
State  of  Nebraska,  262  U.S.  390.  43  S.  Ct.  625. 
67  L.  Ed.  1042,  29  Ai.R.  1446;  Liggett  Co.  v. 
Baldridge.  278  U.S.  105,  49  S.  Ct.  57,  59,  73 
L.  Ed.  204;  11  Am.  Jur..  Constitutional  Law, 
section  303,  page  1076  et  seq. 
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In  the  l;tst  cited  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  speaking  through  Jus- 
tice Sutherland,  said:  "The  police  power  may 
be  exerted  in  the  form  of  State  legislation 
where  otherwise  the  effect  may  be  to  Invade 
rtsrhts  guaranteed  by  the  14th  amendment 
only  when  such  legislation  bears  a  real  and 
substantial  relation  to  the  public  health, 
safety,  morals,  or  some  other  phase  of  the 
general  wclfurc." 

Tlie  case  of  Commonwealth  v.  Christopher, 
184  Pa.  Super.  205.  132  A.  2d  714.  716.  states: 
"The  business  of  operating  a  Junkyard  Is 
a  legitimate  enterprise  which,  while  offend- 
ing the  esthetic  t.iste.  does  not  constitute  a 
dangerous  bxislness  or  one  known  to  be  in- 
herently Injurious  or  harmful  to  the  public. 
By  Itself,  it  does  not  adversely  afTect  the 
public  peace  or  safety,  nor  can  It  be  desig- 
nated as  a  fire  or  he.ilth  hazard." 

2.  In  the  absence  of  a  zoning  law  or  re- 
striction imposed  by  deed,  a  purchaser  of 
real  estate  has  the  right  to  use  it  for  any 
lawful  purpose  so  long  as  he  does  not  create 
a  nuisance  affecting  health,  safety,  or  morals. 
Mcngcr  v.  Pass.  367  Pa.  432.  80  A.  2d  702, 
24  A.L  R.  2d  562.  We  have  found  no  author- 
ity to  support  the  view  that  a  Junkyard  Is 
a  nuisance  per  se.  Vermont  Salvage  Corp. 
V.  Village  of  St.  Johnsbury.  113  Vt.  341,  34 
A. 2d  188. 

In  City  of  New  Orleans  v.  So^ithcrn  Auto 
Wreckers.  19?  La.  895,  192  So.  523,  527.  the 
defendant  was  convicted  of  the  violation  of 
a  city  ordinance  which  required,  among  other 
things,  that  all  Junkyards  .should  be  enclosed 
with     a     substantial     feather-edged     board 
fence,  not  less  than  7-feet  high.    The  admit- 
ted purpose  of   the  ordinance   was  to  keep 
the  sidewalks  and  streets  free  from  obstruc- 
tions that  might   make  them   unsafe.     De- 
fendant's Junkyard  was  enclosed  with  a  mesh 
wire  fence,  some  7-feet  high,  and  It  was  con- 
ceded that  such  fence  accomplished  the  pur- 
pose of  the  ordinance.    The  provision  In  the 
ordinance    requiring    a    fence    was    not    at- 
tacked,  but   the   part   requiring   it   to   be   a 
feather-edged   board   fence  was  attacked  as 
being   imconstltutlonal.   and   the    Court   so 
held.    The  Court  said:  "Dealing  in  Junk  is  a 
legitimate    and    harmless    business.      Junk- 
yards are  not   necessarily  nuisances.     They 
do  not  affect  the  public  health,  nor  do  they 
offend    against    public    morals.     Individuals 
have   the  constitutional   right  to  use  their 
private  property   for   Junkyards   as   long  as 
such  use  does  not  offend  public  morals  or 
Jeopardize  the  health  and  safety  of  the  pub- 
lic.   In  speaking  of  the  right  of  Individuals 
to  use  their  private  property  as  they  see  flt, 
as  long  as  their  use  of  It  Is  not  offensive  or 
dangerous.  It  Is  stated  In  American  Juris- 
prudence, Volume  11.  Sec.  279.  p.  1037:  'Nev- 
ertheless, the  owner  has  the  right  to  erect 
such  structures  or  to  use  the  property  for 
such  legitimate  purpose  as  he  may  see  flt, 
utilizing  such  portions  of  It  as  he  pleases, 
as  long  as  in  so  doing  he  In  no  manner  In- 
juriously  affects   the  public   health,   safety, 
morals,  and  general  welfare.    Any  law  abridg- 
ing rights  to  a  use  of  property,  which  use 
does  not  infringe  the  right  of  others,  or  limit- 
ing the  use  of  property  beyond  what  is  nec- 
essary to  provide  for  the  welfare  and  general 
security  of  the  public  Is  not  a  valid  "ixer- 
clse  of  the  police  power.' "    The  decision  In 
this  case  Is  In  accord  with  the  conclusion 
reached  In  Vassallo  v.  Board  of  Com'rs.  of 
City  of  Orange.  125  NJi.  419,  15  A.  2d  603. 
and  Town  of  Vestal  v.  Bennett.  199  Misc.  41, 
104  N.Y.S.  2d  830.     See  also  Annotation  45 
AI^.R.2d,  Regulation  of  Junk  Dealers,  page 
1425  et  seq. 

In  the  case  of  Town  of  Vestal  v.  Bennett. 
supra  1199  Misc.  41.  104  N.Y.SJ2d  8321,  the 
Court,  In  considering  the  Identical  question 
before  us,  said:  "It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine 
what  danger  to  public  health,  morals  or 
safety  exists  In  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion of  a  Junkyard  on  an  unenclosed  lot  that 
could  be  removed  or  prevented  by  the  erec- 


tion of  a  solid  board  fence  6  feet  high. 
Certainly  there  is  nothing  Immoral  about  a 
Jurkyurd.  Neither  does  it  constitute  any 
menace  to  public  health  or  if,  by  reason  of 
unsanitary  conditions  being  permitted.  It 
should  become  a  menace,  putting  a  board 
fence  Jiround  It  would  not  be  a  reasonable 
solution  of  the  problem.  No  danger  to  pub- 
lic safety  is  apparent  except  perhaps  that 
materials  from  the  yard  might  find  their  way 
onto  the  highway  If  piled  too  close,  but  to 
prevent  this  a  solid  board  fence  would  not 
be  required  as  was  pointed  out  In  the  case 
of  the  Citv  of  New  Orleans  v.  Southern  Auto 
Wreckers.'  192  La.  895.  192  So.  523." 

The  statute  Involved  In  this  appeal  is 
rather  unusual.  The  preamble  to  the  orig- 
inal act.  Chapter  457.  Public  Laws  of  1935. 
makes  no  reference  to  Junkyards,  but  only 
to  the  dumping  of  trash,  refuse,  or  garbage, 
adjacent  to  the  highways,  thereby  destroy- 
ing the  scenic  beauty  of  such  highway  and 
Injuriously  affecting  the  health  and  comfort 
of  those  using  the  same.  Furthermore.  Its 
provisions  apply  only  to  Junkvards  located 
on  hard-surfaced  highways.  If  there  were 
any  substantial  relationship  between  the  re- 
quirements of  the  statute  and  the  public 
health,  safety,  morals,  or  any  other  phase 
of  thf  ge'>er?.l  welfire.  other  than  esthetic, 
persons  traveling  on  any  public  highway 
which  hris  not  bren  hard  s'orfaced.  would 
be  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  and 
protection  which  the  act  purports  to  give 
persons  traveling  on  hard-surfaced  high- 
ways. 

In  our  opinion,  the  statute,  as  it  relates 
to  Junkyards,  was  enacted  solely  for  esthetic 
reasons — that  Is.  to  make  our  hard-surfaced 
highways,  particularly  those  which  carry 
heavy  Interstate  traffic,  more  attractive.  We 
think  the  provisions  of  the  statute  support 
this  view.  It  states  that  it  shall  not  apply 
"to  Junkyards  which  are  the  property  of 
bona  fide  Junk  dealers,  and  which  are  prop- 
erly screened  or  fenced  from  the  view  of 
persons  on  the  highways." 

There  is  no  contention  by  the  State  that 
these  defendants  are  not  bona  fide  Junk 
dealers.  Therefore,  the  sole  charge  against 
them  Is  their  failru-e  to  build  a  fence  of  such 
character  between  their  Junkyard  and  the 
highway  as  may  be  necessary  to  conceal  the 
Junkyard  from  the  view  of  persons  on  the 
highway. 

3.  If  any  conditions  presently  exist  or  have 
existed  on  the  premises  of  the  defendants 
during  the  period  set  out  In  the  bills  of  in- 
dictment that  would  warrant  the  exercise  of 
the  police  power  by  the  State  In  order  to 
correct  them.  It  must  be  conceded  that  build- 
ing a  fence  as  required  by  the  statute  would 
not  correct  such  conditions.  In  the  exercise 
of  the  police  power  by  the  State  or  by  a 
municipal  corporation,  the  thing  required  to 
be  done  must  have  a  real  and  substantial 
relation  to  the  object  to  be  obtained,  other- 
wise It  is  an  invalid  exercise  of  the  police 
power. 

4.  We  are  in  sjrmpathy  with  every  legiti- 
mate effort  to  make  our  highways  attractive 
and  to  keep  them  clean;  even  so,  we  know 
of  no  authority  that  vests  our  courts  with 
the  power  to  uphold  a  statute  or  regulation 
based  purely  on  esthetic  grounds  without 
any  real  or  substantial  relation  to  the  public 
health,  safety,  or  morals,  or  the  general  wel- 
fare. Turner  v.  City  of  New  Bern,  187  N.C. 
541.  122  S.E.  469;  25  Am.  Jur.,  Highways, 
section  616,  page  902. 

"It  Is  within  the  power  of  the  legislature 
to  determine  that  the  community  should  be 
beautiful  as  well  as  healthy,  spacious  as 
well  as  clean,  well-balanced  as  well  as  care- 
fully patrolled.  Nevertheless.  It  is  held  that 
esthetic  conditions  alone  are  insufficient  to 
support  the  invocation  of  the  police  power, 
although.  If  a  regulation  finds  a  reasonable 
Justification  in  serving  a  generally  recog- 
nized ground  for  the  exercise  of  that  pow- 
er,   the    fact    that    esthetic    considerations 


play  a  part  in  its  adoption  does  not  affect  its 
validity."  16  C.J.S.  Constitutional  Law 
§  195.  page  939  et  seq.;  Gionfriddo  v.  Town 
of  Windsor.  137  Conn.  701,  81  A.  2d  266;  Fed- 
eral Electric  Co.  v.  Zoning  Bd.  of  Appeals  of 
Village  of  Mt.  Prospect.  398  111.  142.  75  N.E. 
2d  359;  City  of  Watseka  v.  Blatt.  320  111.  App. 
191,  50  N.E.  2d  589;  Aferced  Dredging  Co.  v. 
Merced  County,  D.C.  Cal..  67  F.  Supp.  598. 

5.  In  our  opinion,  the  statute  is  uncon- 
stitutional and  we  so  hold.  Consequently, 
v.e  shall  not  discuss  the  questions  raised 
with  respect  to  its  invalidity  because  35 
counties  have  heretofore  been  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 

The  ruling  of  the  trial  court  quashing  the 
bills  of  Indictment  will  be  upheld. 

Affirmed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hall1. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Downing  amendment  as 
modified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  con- 
cept of  beautifying  areas  adjacent 
to  highways,  but  I  also  believe  any  such 
program  must  be  on  a  true  partnership 
basis  between  the  States  of  the  Union, 
and  the  Federal  Government.  The 
present  highway  beautification  bill,  un- 
less it  can  be  properly  amended,  is  a  far 
cry  from  this  objective,  and,  among  other 
things,  it  threatens  Missouri  with  a  $19.6 
million  loss  in  highway  construction 
funds,  unless  the  people  amend  the  State 
constitution:  and  do  it  with  a  1968  dead- 
line staring  them  in  the  face,  which 
means  it  would  have  to  be  accomplished 
at  the  next — or  a  called — session  of  the 
State  legislature. 

The  bill,  as  presently  written,  is  not  the 
product  of  careful,  independent  congres- 
sional deliberation.  Instead,  it  is  a 
poorly  thought-out  proposal,  forced  upon 
the  Public  Works  Committee  by  "arm- 
twisting"  on  the  part  of  both  the  male 
and  distaff  side  of  the  White  House. 

The  bill  will  unjustly  penalize  States  of 
the  Union,  which,  in  good  faith,  may 
attempt  to  control  outdoor  advertising, 
but  are  unable  to  do  so  within  the  short 
time  allowed.  Because  of  constitutional 
limitations,  Missouri  appears  to  be  one 
of  those  States.  It  also  could  have  a 
destructive  impact  upon  small  business, 
such  as  motels,  hotels,  restaurants,  service 
stations,  and  the  like,  which  depend  upon 
patronage  by  the  motoring  public  for 
survival.  And,  it  will  deprive  the  motor- 
ing public  of  needed  travel  information. 

This  limitation  could  be  particularly 
harmful  to  business  In  our  Missouri 
Ozarks,  which  literally  depends  on 
tourism,  as  part  of  its  basic  economy. 

I  agree  that  there  are  many  examples 
of  ugly  signboard  clutter,  and  that  cer- 
tain specific  controls  are  both  necessary 
and  desirable.  But  I  also  know  that 
there  are  many  many  miles  of  highways 
in  the  Nation  where  signs  do  not  distract 
from  scenic  beauty,  but  serve  the  very 
necessary  function  of  providing  infor- 
mation desired  by  the  traveling  public. 
The  most  repugnant  features  of  the  bill 
are  the  broad  and  inconsistent  powers 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
The  Secretary,  by  refusing  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  until  the  State  bows  to  his 
will,  would  have  full  control  over  signs 
and  displays.    This  provision  was  not  in 
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the  original  bill,  and  no  public  hearings 
were  held  concerning  it.  Wherein  and 
whenceforth  have  we  forsaken  property 
rights  of  individuals,  and  the  first 
amendment  of  our  formerly  vaunted  Bill 
of  Rights? 

Subsection  (f)  of  section  101  of  the 
bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  provide, 
within  the  rights-of-way,  for  areas  on 
the  Interstate  System  on  which  signs, 
displays,  and  devices  may  be  erected  and 
maintained.  I  do  not  support  giving  him 
such  blank  check  authority,  and  thus 
opening  the  door  to  charges  of  favorit- 
ism, subject  to  hi.s  discretion.  The  State 
should  have,  at  least,  an  equal  voice. 

If  the  White  House,  for  once,  will  let 
the  House  work  its  will,  we  can  still  write 
a  good  bill  on  the  floor.  But,  if  we  let 
the  executive  branch  take  over,  com- 
pletely, the  role  of  the  legislature,  and 
dictate  eveiy  section  of  this  bill,  as  it 
has  done  thus  far,  we're  going  to  get 
another  hodgepodge  bill,  that  will  make 
the  highway  junkyards  look  beautiful 
by  comparison. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  State  of  Missouri 
will  require  a  constitutional  amendment 
in  connection  with  the  control  needed 
on  this  bill.  It  will  cost  $19.6  million  to 
our  State  highway  system,  in  addition 
to  the  quarter  year  delay  in  allocations 
now  current  in  the  highway  trust  fund; 
and  I  note  in  the  colloquy  no  mention  of 
our  State  was  made  as  to  the  doubt  of 
this  case.  Inasmuch  as  our  people  plus 
out-of-state  vacationers  need  directional 
signs  and  a  choice  from  advertising  along 
our  highways  and  secondai-y  byways,  I 
support  this  amendment  and  the  substi- 
tute, for  all  the  above  reasons,  and 
particularly  the  rights  of  property  owners 
even  in  Federal  land  "inholdings"  to  have 
ingress  and  access,  plus  the  unfair  dam- 
age to  Missouri  as  a  whole;  I  sincerely 
urge  the  committee  to  accept  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  I  do  not  presume  to  have  the 
familiarity  with  his  district  that  he  does 
but  I  am  familiar  with  the  Howes  Cav- 
erns and  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame,  and 
the  old  Farmers  Museum,  and  I  know 
that  we  cannot  have  official  State  signs 
advertising  private  enterprise  unless  we 
have  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  if  people  in- 
dividually or  collectively,  In  private  en- 
terprise have  gone  ahead  and  made  these 
attractions  available,  the  public  should 
know  about  them.  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment prevails. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  as  amended 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Stratton].  I,  too,  represent  a  rural  area 
of  New  York  State.  If  those  in  my  area 
were  deprived  completely  of  their  bill- 
boards setting  forth  the  natural  won- 
ders and  scenic  spots,  they  would  be 
driven  virtually  out  of  business.  So  this 
amendment  is  very  important. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright]. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  time  available  to  me  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
mondson]  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmondson]. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  too  much  mis- 
chief in  this  amendment  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  to  make  it 
acceptable.  What  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  a  few  minutes  ago  propounded  in 
a  question  is  exactly  what  will  happen 
if  we  open  the  Pandora's  box  that  is  pre- 
sented by  this  amendment.  We  would 
have  billboards  all  over  the  country  ad- 
vertising beer  companies  or  soft  drink 
companies  and  other  organizations  which 
would  plug  the  local  historic  enterprise 
incidentally,  or  the  local  historic  attrac- 
tion incidentally,  and  get,  their  product 
through  the  door  that  is  opened  on  this 
bill  by  this  particular  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

With  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  we  would  have 
no  difficulty.  The  States  should  have  no 
diflBculty  in  adopting  authorizing  laws  to 
put  official  markers  on  the  highways 
when  the  story  cannot  be  told  by  bill- 
boards in  the  commercial  and  industrial 
areas.  That  is  what  would  happen 
under  the  bill.  There  would  be  bill- 
boards in  the  commercial  and  industrial 
areas,  and  in  the  open  spaces  there  would 
be  the  official  signs  to  tell  the  story. 

I  hope  we  vote  down  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
adopt  the  amendment  originally  sub- 
mitted by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  make 
two  observations.  First,  the  discussion 
of  the  gentleman  relating  to  signs  that 
would  be  erected  in  areas  used  com- 
mercially shows  how  little  the  bill  is 
understood.  Only  on-premise  signs  re- 
lating to  the  business  could  be  erected, 
not  those  relating  to  attractions. 

Second,  apparently  the  majority  does 
not  have  confidence  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  on  this  matter,  although 
they  have  confidence  in  everything  else, 
in  that  the  Secretary  would  have  com- 
plete discretion  under  the  measure  to 
determine  as  to  "requirements  relating 
to  size,  spacing,  and  such  other  require- 
ments." 

So,  if  the  Secretary  should  decide,  as  I 
am  sure  he  would,  that  any  such  sign 
must  relate  only  to  natural  wonders,  they 
will  be  so  limited. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
who  travels  the  breadth  of  this  country 
on  many  occasions,  I  can  tell  the  Mem- 
bers that  some  of  the  most  blatantly  of- 
fensive abuses  of  advertising  occur  in  the 
name  of  so-called  natural  wondera/im- 


defined  in  this  bill.  I  refer  to  the  snake 
pits — and  you  have  seen  the  signs  clear 
across  this  country — and  the  two-headed 
horned  toad.  You  have  seen  those  clear 
across  the  country.  Every  conceivable 
type  of  fraud  is  perpetrated  in  the  name 
of  natural  wonders.  You  can  see  It  In 
almost  any  State  of  the  Union.  If  you 
want  to  open  this  measure  up  to  abuse — 
to  the  most  blatant  abuse — adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York   [Mr.  Stratton]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  was  my 
recollection  that  at  the  time  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  offered  his  amend- 
ment he  offered  it  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Downing].  I  should 
like  to  have  a  clarification  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  was 
offered  as  a  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  we  are 
to  vote  on  it  as  a  substitute  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  As  a  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 
ton!. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Stratton) 
there  were— ayes  71,  noes  135. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered  and  the  Chairman 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Cleveland  and 
Mr.  Wright. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and 
the  tellers  reported  that  there  were — 
ayes  84,  noes  149. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia   [Mr.  Downing]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  161,  noes  4. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  title  I  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  at  8:20. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  How  many 
amendments  to  title  I  are  at  the  Clerk's 
desk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  In- 
formed that  there  are  three  amendments 
to  title  I. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  That  means 
8  minutes  for  the  reading  and  considera- 
tion of  three  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford)  there  were — ayes  121,  noes  84. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]. 

..    AMENDMENT    OTTTBED   BY    MB.    CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  On 
page  17.  after  line  19,  Insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(h)  Whenever  a  State  shall  acquire  by 
purchase  or  condemnation  the  right  to  ad- 
vertise or  regulate  advertising  In  an  area 
adjacent  to  the  Interstate  System  or  the 
Federal -aid  primary  system  for  the  purpose 
of  implementing  this  section.  Federal  funds 
may  bo  used  to  reimburse  the  State  for  75 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  acquisition." 

And  reletter  succeeding  subsections  and 
references  thereto  accordingly. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
held this  amendment  so  that  other  Mem- 
bers could  have  an  opportunity  to  offer 
an  amendment  and  the  committee  mem- 
bers could  not  be  accused  of  tak^ng  up  all 
of  the  time.  We  do  not  have  time  even  to 
discuss  it.  This  merely  permits  reim- 
bursement in  all  areas  of  the  taking  of 
property.    That  is  all  it  does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  serious  amend- 
ment and  we  should  have  had  time  dur- 
ing which  to  consider  it  properly  and 
thoroughly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agreed  to  the  rule 
imder  which  we  are  operating  on  the 
basis  that  debate  would  not  be  cut  off. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

The  qtiestion  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  bytVie  gentleman  from  Florida. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Cramer)  there 
were — ayes  73.  noes  127. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Wright 
and  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
83.  noes  142. 

So  the  amendment  u-as  rejected. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentaiy  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry-. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  I 
and  those  of  as  who  are  on  our  feet 
entitled  to  10  seconds  lost  that  time  to 
explain  our  amendments? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No,  the  gentleman 
is  not  correct  in  stating  that  Members 
were  entitled  to  10  seconds.  Before  the 
first  speaker  in  behalf  of  the  amend- 
ment had  concluded,  all  time  had  ex- 
pired. So  the  gentleman  is  not  entitled 
to  10  seconds. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlemsm 
will  state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  EDMONSON.  Does  that  apply 
to  Members  who  have  amendments  at 
the  desk  and  want  to  offer  amendments? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  can  of- 
fer amendments.    The  amendment  will 


be  read  by  the  Clerk  and  the  amendment 
will  be  voted  upon.  But  there  will  be 
no  debate  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  understood  the 
limitation  of  time  was  for  10  minutes 
rather  than  for  a  fixed  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  is  not  correct  in  liis  under- 
standing. The  motion  to  close  debate 
was  that  debate  close  at  8:20  p.m. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.   ICHORO 

Mr.  ICHORD.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ichord:  On 
page  14,  line  24.  add  after  the  word  "within" 
the  following:  "control  areas  designated  by 
the  several  States  and  are  within". 

On  page  15,  line  10,  add  after  the  word 
"section"  the  following:  "In  control  areas 
where  such  signs,  displays,  and  devices  are 
other  wise  prohibited". 

On  page  15,  add  a  new  section  as  follows 
after  line  20: 

"D.  Control  areas  are  defined  as  areas 
along  the  interstate  system  and  primary  sys- 
tem within  which  controls  of  outdoor  adver- 
tising, signs,  displays,  and  devices  shall  be 
established.  Control  areas  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  several  States  along  at  least 
90  per  centum  of  such  systems  outside  the 
zoned  and  unzoned  commercial  or  Industrial 
areas  provided  for  in  paraghaph  (E)  of  this 
section  to  promote  public  safety  and  the 
recreational  value  of  public  travel  and  to 
preserve  national  beauty  and  areas  of  his- 
torical significance.  Signs,  displays,  and  de- 
vices shall  be  prohibited  except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (C)  of  this  section  along  not 
less  than  75  per  centum  of  each  control  area. 
Such  control  areas  shall  not  exceed  25  miles 
In  length." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MR.    PZLLY 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows- 

Mr.  Pelly  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
tended to  offer  an  amendment  to  title  I. 
section  101.  section  131,  subsection  (g), 
in  tha  interest  of  my  State  of  Washing- 
ton, to  eliminate  the  mandatory  require- 
ment of  compensation  for  removal  of  all 
nonconfoiTOing  signs  by  all  States. 

This  amendment  would  have  allowed 
States  which  may  not  be  able  to  regulate 
under  the  police  powers  to  receive  com- 
pensation. I  am  told  there  are  14  such 
States.  However,  I  am  also  informed 
that  the  other  36  States  which  can  regu- 
late under  police  powers  may  otherwise 
encounter  more  problems  by  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee  than  would  be 
solved,  through  the  weakening  of  their 
zoning  powers.  Many  such  States  pres- 
ently find  it  possible  under  zoning  to 
terminate  without  compensation  for 
structures,  after  allowing  for  amortiza- 
tion of  costs,  or,  in  the  case  of  signs,  after 
allowing  for  adjustment  of  the  business 
whose  sign  would  be  removed. 

This  amendment  would  provide  for 
just  compensation,  but  only  whenever  a 
State  is  unable  to  secure  effective  con- 
trol under  its  police  powers. 


Unfortunately,  It  appears  majority 
committee  members  are  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept this  amendment  and,  therefore,  I 
have  decided  to  refrain  and  hope  the  bill 
will  be  recommitted  to  the  committee 
where  I  trust  mandatory  compensation 
will  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Would  it  be  in  order 
for  me  to  request  imanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Ichord]  be  allowed  to  speak  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  this  very  important 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  request  was 
made,  the  Chair  would  put  the  request. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord]  who 
has  been  waiting  for  some  time  to  offer 
his  amendment,  be  allowed  5  minutes  to 
explain  his  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Ichord)  there 
were — ayes  119,  noes  111. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Ichord  and 
Mr.  Edmondson. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
140,  noes  153. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  DOLE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dole:  Strike 
out  the  word  "Secretary"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears in  title  I  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "Lady  B;rd". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    M'EWEN 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McEwen:  Page 
16.  strike  out  line  18  and  all  that  follows 
through  and  Including  line  24  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(f)  In  addition  to  the  signs,  displays,  and 
devices  otherwise  authorized  by  this  section, 
signs,  displays,  and  devices  designed  to  give 
Information  In  the  specific  Interest  of  the 
traveling  public  concerning  only  public 
places  operated  by  Federal,  State  or  local 
governments,  natural  phenomena,  historic 
sites,  areas  of  natural  beauty  or  naturally 
suited  for  outdoor  recreation,  and  facilities 
for  camping,  lodging,  eating,  entertainment. 
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or  vehicle  service  and  repairs  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  be  erected  and  maintained  ad- 
jacent to  the  Interstate  System  and  the  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  system. 

"(g)  Signs,  displays,  and  devices  permitted 
under  subsection  (f)  of  this  section  shall 
conform  to  the  following  requirements: 

"(1)  No  sign,  display,  or  device  shall  be 
erected  or  maintained  in  a  scenic  area; 

"(2)  No  sign,  display,  or  device  shall  be 
erected  or  maintained  more  than  fifty  road- 
way miles  from  the  place  or  facility  with 
respect  to  which  it  gives  Information; 

"(3)  No  sign,  display,  or  device  shall  be 
erected  or  maintained  within  one  thousand 
feet  of  any  other  such  sign,  display,  or  device, 
on  the  snme  side  of  the  highway; 

"(41  Not  more  than  two  signs,  displays 
or  devices  giving  Information  concerning  the 
same  f.icility,  excluding  signs,  displays,  and 
devices  permitted  under  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  shall  be  erected  or 
malnt;jined  In  such  a  location  as  to  be 
dslble  to  traffic  proceeding  In  the  same  direc- 
tion on  the  same  highway; 

"(5)  In  areas  adjacent  to  Interstate  High- 
rays,  no  such  sign,  display  or  device  visible 
to  highway  traffic  approaching  or  passing  an 
interchange  shall  be  permitted  In  the  area 
from  2.500  feet  In  advance  of  such  Inter- 
cliange  to  a  point  500  feet  beyond  such  Inter- 
change: and 

'(6)  In  areas  adjacent  to  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary highways,  no  such  sign,  display  or 
device  visible  to  highway  traffic  approaching 
or  passing  an  Interchange  or,  if  there  be  no 
Interchange,  an  intersection  at  grade  with  a 
publicly  owned  and  maintained  highway, 
shall  be  permitted  In  the  area  from  600  feet 
in  advance  of  such  Interchange  or  Inter- 
section to  a  point  500  feet  beyond  such  Inter- 
change or  intersection. 

"(h)  As  used  In  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section,  the  term  'scenic  area'  means  an 
area  of  a  kind  generally  regarded  as  being 
of  unusual  natural  or  man-made  beauty  or 
historic  significance  which  has  been  so 
designated  pursuant  to  State  law. 

"(i)  Signs,  displays  and  devices  permitted 
under  clause  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (c) 
and  under  subsection  (f)  of  this  section 
shall  conform  to  the  following  requirements: 

"(1)  No  sign,  display,  or  device  shall  be 
erected  or  maintained  which  attempts  or 
appears  to  attempt  to  direct  the  movement 
of  traffic  or  which  interferes  with,  imitates,  or 
resembles  any  official  traffic  sign,  signal,  or 
device: 

"(2)  No  sign,  display,  or  device  shall  be 
erected  or  maintained  which  prevents  the 
driver  of  a  vehicle  from  having  a  clear  and 
unobstructed  view  of  official  signs  or  traffic; 
"(3)  No  sign,  displny,  or  device  shall  be 
erected  or  maintained  upon  trees  or  painted 
or  drawn  upon  rocks  or  other  natural  fea- 
tures; 

"(4)  No  sign,  display,  or  device  shall  be 
erected  or  maintained  In  excess  of  three  hun- 
dred square  feet  In  area,  Including  border 
and  trim  but  excluding  supports; 

"(5)  No  lighting  shall  be  permitted  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  any  sign,  display, 
»r  device  unless  It  Is  so  effectively  shielded  as 
'0  prevent  beams  or  rays  of  light  from  being 
directed  at  any  portion  of  the  main-traveled 
^ay  of  the  system,  or  Is  of  such  low  Intensity 
or  brilliance  as  not  to  cause  glare  or  to  Impair 
■•he  vision  of  the  driver  of  any  motor  ve- 
iilcle,  or  to  otherwise  Interfere  with  any  dri- 
er's operation  of  a  motor  vehicle; 

"(6)  No  sign,  display,  or  device  shall  be 
erected  or  maintained  which  contains.  In- 
cludes, or  Is  illuminated  by  any  flashing.  In- 
^ittent,  or  moving  light  or  lights;  and 

"(7)  No  sign,  display,  or  device  shall  be 
wected  or  maintained  which  moves  or  has 
*hy  animated  or  moving  parts." 

And  reletter  succeeding  subsections  and 
Werences  thereto  accordingly. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  question  was  taken  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  McEwen)  there 
were — ayes  74,  noes  134. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  YotrNCER 
and  Mr.  Kluczynski. 

The  Committee  again  divided  and  the 
tollers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
77,  noes  145. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Laird  moves  that  the  CJoDMnittee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr,  Chairman,  during 
the  last  few  minutes  we  have  seen  a  dis- 
play where  five  important  amendments 
to  title  I  were  considered,  debated,  and 
disposed  of  in  a  period  of  some  8  min- 
utes. One  of  the  amendments  was  dis- 
cussed for  less  than  8  seconds.  Two  of 
the  amendments  were  merely  read  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  asked 
to  work  its  will.  I  realize  that  those  of  us 
in  the  minority  are  not  in  a  position 
where  we  should  have  the  right  to  sched- 
ule legislation.  We  are  not  in  that  posi- 
tion of  responsibility  so  far  as  establish- 
ing the  program  for  this  89th  Congress. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  party  with 
only  141  Members,  however,  should  have 
the  right  in  this  House  of  Representatives 
to  offer  amendments  and  to  have  them 
clearly  understood  and  fully  debated  so 
that  we  can  have  a  clear  and  open  ex- 
change of  ideas.  Full  discussion  of  even' 
issue  that  comes  before  this  House  of 
Representatives  is  important  to  America 
and  its  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  at  this 
particular  time  in  the  history  of  our 
country  it  is  most  important  for  us  to 
do  our  v.'ork  in  an  orderly  fashion.  We 
have  only  two  conference  reports  sched- 
uled for  consideration  tomorrow.  Let  us 
go  ahead  with  our  planned  bipartisan 
evening  at  the  White  House  tonight  and 
come  back  and  do  the  kind  of  job  that 
needs  to  be  done  on  this  bill  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  danger- 
ous for  the  Congress  to  ever  work  its  will 
on  any  legislation  or  amendment  with- 
out proper  debate  and  without  proper 
discussion  and  consideration.  On  the 
basis  of  the  record  in  the  past  2  hours 
any  impartial  observer  uill  admit  that 
this  is  not  taking  place  tonight. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  rights 
of  the  minority  in  our  society  today.  It 
seems  to  me  every  Member  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle  should  be  interested  in  pro- 
tecting those  rights.  According  to  the 
UPI  press  service  in  the  Speaker's  lobby 
we  must  stay  in  session  and  pass  this 
bill  tonight  so  that  it  can  be  delievered 
to  the  lovely  First  Lady  as  a  present  or 
package  at  the  White  House  party.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  can  present  a  much 
nicer  package  tomorrow.  We  perhaps 
will  be  outvoted  on  the  position  that  we 


in  the  minority  take  on  several  of 
these  amendments,  but  outvoted  as  we 
may  be  tomorrow,  at  least  we  will  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  tell  the  people  of 
this  country  from  one  end  to  the  other 
that  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
proper  debate  and  discussion  can  take 
place. 

The  minority  party  must  maintain  its 
position  of  insisting  upon  proper  con- 
sideration of  all  legislation.  It  seems 
to  me  only  reasonable  for  us  to  finish 
action  on  this  legislation  tomorrow.  I 
had  intended  to  support  legislation  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  our  First  Lady 
but  certainly  can  only  do  so  after  proper 
consideration. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  did  not 
remind  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
we  have  had  over  4  hours  of  debate  on 
this  title,  and  the  gentleman  did  not 
remind  the  House  that  no  attempt  to 
cut  off  the  time  was  made  until  dilatory 
tactics  were  used  over  and  over  again  by 
the  minority. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  when  he 
refers  to  handing  something  to  the  First 
Lady  as  a  package  he  is  lowering  himself 
almost  as  far  as  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  did  when  he  moved  to  strke  out 
the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  insert  Lady  Bird. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman,  I  did  not  object  to  de- 
livering this  "package  to  the  lovely  First 
Lady."  But  I  would  just  as  soon  deliver 
that  package  tomorrow,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  just  as  much  appreciated 
tomorrow  as  it  would  be  late  tonight.  I 
believe  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  First  Lady  would  want  this  bill 
properly  considered  and  have  every 
amendment  considered  on  its  merits  and 
not  have  Members  walking  up  and  down 
the  aisle  without  proper  discussion  and 
consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  BOGGS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  those  of  us  in  the  majority 
have  just  been  lectured  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  on  our  alleged  failure 
to  grant  proper  time  for  consideration. 
The  gentleman  failed  to  recount  the  fact 
that  we  have  debated  this  one  title  of 
this  legislation  for  4  hours  this  after- 
noon and  tonight.  The  gentleman, 
whether  he  laughs  about  it  or  not,  must 
admit  that  the  leadership  on  the  other 
side  has  deliberately,  time  and  time 
again  here  tonight,  when  they  have 
known  they  had  no  chance  whatsoever 
of  changing  the  result,  used  dilatory  tac- 
tics which  consumed  time  which  could 
have  been  used  in  orderly  debate. 
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In  my  judgment,  we  have  had  a  very 
fine  session  of  Congress.  Well,  you  gen- 
tlemen laugh.  The  people  will  make  the 
decision,  come  next  year.  Clap,  if  you 
will.  I  suggest  that  the  applause  will 
not  be  quite  so  loud  come  November 
1966.  It  just  so  happens  that  in  the  last 
35  years  in  the  history  of  this  great  Na- 
tion of  ours  the  minority  party  has  con- 
trolled this  Congress,  since  1930,  for  only 
4  years  or  two  Congresses.  Why?  Just 
because  of  the  kind  of  tactics  we  have 
seen  here  tonight. 

You  talk  about  a  responsible  minority. 
I  agree.  We  need  one.  We  need  one 
desperately.  But  we  do  not  have  one. 
We  have  a  frustrated  minority. 

We  have  tried  to  be  constructive  in 
tills  Congress.  Many  of  tlie  measures 
we  have  passed,  we  have  passed  with  the 
help  and  the  cooperation  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  I  am  sorry  indeed  to  see 
this  kind  of  spectacle  here  tonight.  I 
really  say  with  every  bit  of  sincerity  at 
my  command  that  I  am  surprised  and 
disappointed  in  the  Republican  leader- 
ship and  the  tactics  they  have  pursued 
here  this  evening. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  disap- 
pointed in  the  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana.  We  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  were  more  than  anxious 
to  work  conscientiously  and  adjourn  this 
afternoon  at  a  reasonable  time  in  order 
that  we  could  have  bipartisan  participa- 
tion in  the  White  House  affair  this  eve- 
ning. Earlier  we  agreed,  in  my  discus- 
sions with  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  that  we  in  the  minority  would 
be  willing  to  come  in  early  tomorrow  in 
order  to  handle  the  business  that  had 
been  anticipated,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  business  we  are  working 
on  tonight. 

The  facts  are  that  there  were  no  dila- 
tory tactics  begun  by  the  leadership  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  until  there  was  an 
arbitrary  decision  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  to  close  off  debate,  to  ramrod  this 
legislation  through  without  ample  debate 
and  proper  consideration.  We  have  the 
right,  the  opportunity,  and  the  responsi- 
bility to  use  the  parliamentary  proce- 
dures which  this  House  adopted  on  Jan- 
uary 4.  Tonight  we  are  doing  just  this 
in  order  to  do  exactly  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  indicated  earlier 
was  necessary — responsible  discussion 
without  the  heavy  hand  of  a  time  limita- 
tion on  debate. 

Everyone  of  these  amendments — and 
more  than  half  of  them  have  been  of- 
fered by  Members  on  your  side,  not 
ours — we  believe  should  be  considered. 
We  believe  those  amendments  from  that 
side  of  the  aisle  and  the  ones  offered  on 
this  side  ought  to  be  fully  debated.  The 
Members  of  this  Committee  today  ought 
■  to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  them 
by  division,  and  by  teller  vote. 

This  is  what  we  have  tried  to  do — 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  minority 
party.  The  long  established  rules  of  the 
House  are  designed  for  the  protection 
of  the  minority.    We  have  exercised  our 


rights  properly,  and  I  might  add  some- 
what effectively,  to  make  our  point. 
Perhaps  this  may  account  for  those  re- 
marks that  have  been  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  tMr.  Boggs]. 
Let  me  assure  him  we  will  continue  to 
exercise  our  rights  and  such  proper 
methods  as  are  available  to  protect  those 
rights  of  the  minority. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  On 
page  14,  line  19,  after  "apportioned"  insert 
"under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (5)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  104  of  this  title.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Cramer)  there 
were — ayes  64,  noes  152. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford  and  Mr.  Wright. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  there  were — ayes  71, 
noes  149. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    PELLT 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mi.  Pelly:  On  page 
17,  line  19,  after  the  word  "thereon"  add  the 
following: 

"Compensation  shall  be  determined  as  of 
the  date  the  sign,  display  or  device  becomes 
nonconforming  and  payment  shall  be  re- 
duced by  its  value  during  the  period  of  main- 
tenance before  It  is  removed.  The  Federal 
share  shall  be  paid  also  for  removal  of  out- 
door advertising  signs,  display  and  devices 
under  State  authority  pursuant  to  subsection 
(k ) .  In  such  cases  the  Federal  share  shall  be 
100  per  centum." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  "noes"  had  it. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Pelly  and 
Mr.  Edmondson. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tel- 
lers reported  that  there  were — ayes  52, 
noes  108. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  I,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  n 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  add  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"§  136.  Control  of  Junkyards 

"(a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  establishment  and  use  and 
maintenance  of  Junkyards  in  areas  adjacent 
to  the  Interstate  System  and  the  primary 
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system  should  be  controlled  in  order  to  pro- 
tect  the  public  investment  in  such  highwayj 
to  promote  the  safety  and  recreational  value 
of  public  travel,  and  to  preserve  natural 
beauty. 

"(b)  Federal-aid  highway  funds  appoi-. 
tioned  on  or  after  January  1.  1968.  to  anv 
State  which  the  Secretary  determines  has 
not  made  provision  for  effective  control  of 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  along  the 
Interstate  System  and  the  primary  system  o' 
outdoor  Junkyards,  which  are  within  one 
thousand  feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of  the 
right-of-way  and  visible  from  the  male 
traveled  way  of  the  system,  shall  be  reduced 
by  amounts  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  which  would  othervnse  be  appor- 
tioned  to  such  State  under  section  104  of 
this  title,  until  such  time  as  such  State  shall 
provide  for  such  effective  control,  act 
amount  which  is  withheld  from  apportion- 
ment to  any  St^te  hereunder  shall  be  re- 
apportioned to  the  other  States. 

"(c)  Effective  control  means  that  by  Jan- 
uary  1.  1968,  such  Junkyards  shall  be  screened 
by  natural  objects,  plantings,  fences,  or  other 
appropriate  meaJis  so  as  not  to  be  visible 
from  the  main  traveled  way  of  the  system, 
or  shall  be  removed  from  sight. 

"(d)  The  term  'Junk'  shall  mean  old  c: 
scrap  copper,  brass,  rope,  rags,  batteries, 
paper,  trash,  rubber  debris,  waste,  or  Junked, 
dismantled,  or  wrecked  automobiles,  or  parts 
thereof,  iron,  steel,  and  other  old  or  scrap 
ferrous  or  nonferrous  material. 

"(e)  The  term  'automobile  graveyard' 
shall  mean  any  establishment  or  place  cf 
business  which  Is  maintained,  used,  or  oper- 
ated for  storing,  keeping,  buying,  or  sellice 
wrecked,  scrapped,  ruined,  or  dismantled 
motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  parts 

"(f)  The  term  'Junkyard'  shall  mean  ai 
establishment  or  place  of  business  which  Is 
maintained,  operated,  or  used  for  storing. 
keeping,  buying,  or  selling  Junk,  or  for  the 
maintenance  or  operation  of  an  automob!)! 
graveyard,  and  the  term  shall  include  gar- 
bage dumps  and  sanitary  fills. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  cf 
this  section.  Junkyards,  atito  graveyards,  ani 
scrap  metal  processing  facilities  may  be  op- 
erated within  areas  adjacent  to  the  Inter- 
state System  and  the  primary  system  whic!: 
are  within  one  thousand  feet  of  the  neares: 
edge  of  the  right-of-way  and  which  are  zoned 
Industrial  under  authority  of  State  law,  c: 
which  are  not  zoned  under  authority  cf 
State  law,  but  are  used  for  industrial  activi- 
ties, as  defined  by  the  several  States  s\i5- 
Ject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary. 

"  (h)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  thJ 
section,  any  Junkyard  In  existence  on  tt; 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  which  does 
not  conform  to  the  requirements  of  tts 
section  and  which  the  Secretary  finds  as  • 
practical  matter  cannot  be  screened,  shtl 
not  be  required  to  be  removed  until  July : 
1970. 

"(I)  The  Federal  share  of  landscaping  at- 
screening  costs  under  this  section  shall  b« 
75  per  centum. 

"(J)  Just  compensation  shall  be  paid  tt« 
owner  for  the  relocation,  removal,  or  dlspotJ- 
of  the  following  Junkyards — 

"(1)  those  lawfully  in  existence  on  t" 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 

"(2)  those  lawfully  along  any  hlghw»? 
made  a  part  of  the  interstate  or  prUM?! 
system  on  or  after  the  enactment  of  tM 
subsection  and  before  January  1,  1968,  »i' 

"(3)  those  lawfully  established  on  oraltc 
January  1,  1968. 
The  Federal  share  of  such  compensation  sht 
be  75  per  centum. 

"(k)  All  public  lands  or  reservations  »• 
the  United  States  which  are  adjacent  to  ai: 
portion  of  the  interstate  and  primary  sjt 
terns  shall  be  effectively  controlled  in  accor<l' 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
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"(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit 
a  State  from  establishing  standards  impos- 
ing stricter  limitations  with  respect  to  out- 
door Junkyards  on  the  Federal-aid  highway 
systems  than  those  established  under  this 
section. 

"(m)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  not  to 
exceed  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967.  No  part  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
section." 

Sec  202.  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter 
1,  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 
"136.    Control  of  Junkyards." 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI  (interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  title  II 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    WRIGHT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wright:  on 
page  21,  line  25  following  the  period,  add  the 
following  sentence:  "Whenever  he  determines 
it  to  be  In  the  public  interest,  the  Secretary 
may  suspend,  for  such  periods  as  he  deems 
necessary,  the  application  of  this  subsection 
to  a  State." 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  identical  to  one  we 
adopted  to  section  1.  It  is  identical  to 
tlie  language  which  appeared  both  in 
section  1  and  section  2  of  the  bill  passed 
by  the  other  body.  It  brings  the  bill  into 
conformity  with  the  language  contained 
in  the  bill  as  adopted  by  the  other  body. 
It  gives  to  the  Secretary  the  authority 
to  waive  the  withholding  of  funds  from 
any  State  whenever  he  feels  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  that  this  should  be  done. 

It  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  States 
and  particularly  to  any  State  that  may 
have  some  constitutional  problem  in 
complying  and  conforming  with  this  act 
rapidly.  I  believe  there  is  no  objection 
to  it  either  on  this  side  or  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  our  subcom- 
inittee  chairman. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  find  there  is  no 
opposition  to  this  and  the  committee  is 
very  happy  to  adopt  the  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Wright.  On  page  21,  line  25,  following  the 
period.  Insert  the  following : 

"If  a  State,  for  good  cause  shown,  is  im- 
able  to  control  Junkyards  consistent  with 
tals  section,  the  Secretary  may  suspend,  for 
such  periods  as  he  determines  necessary,  the 
application  of  this  subsection  to  such  State, 
"  he  determines  such  suspension  is  In  the 
public  interest." 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
same  issue  is  before  the  House  as  was 
before  the  House  relating  to  title  I.  This 
amendment  relates  to  junkyards.  If  this 
body  wants  to  have  some  standards  re- 
lating to  the  exercise  of  authority  by  the 
Secretary  in  detennining  whether  or  not 
to  waive  the  provisions  and  adopt  this 
language,  reading  "if  a  State  for  good 
cause  shown  is  unable  to  control  junk- 
yards consistent  with  this  section,"  which 
is  language  which  is  not  contained  in  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  then  they  will 
vote  for  my  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  majority  side,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  in  my  activities  I  had  an- 
nounced at  the  outset  it  was  going  to 
be  our  intention  constructively  to  try  to 
help  to  write  a  good  bill  and  have  seri- 
ous amendments  considered  seriously. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that,  as  of  the  time  that  debate  was 
cut  off,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  and 
the  minority  in  toto  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  only  this  substitute  to 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright],  who  is 
offering  the  same  amendment  to  this 
title,  title  II,  and  only  a  substitute  for 
the  language  in  paragraph  (d),  one  of 
the  critical  issues,  and  no  other  amend- 
ments from  this  side  were  offered  In 
deference  to  the  amendments  that  other 
Members,  not  members  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  other  side,  wanted  to  have 
considered. 

Now  I  learned  my  lesson  on  that.  I 
know  now  that  in  the  future  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  grab  for  whatever  time 
you  can  get  or  else  run  the  risk  of  be- 
ing cut  off.  I  tried  to  be  a  gentleman 
and  let  the  Members  on  the  other  side 
offer  their  amendments  in  deference  to 
their  position. 

The  other  reason  I  did  that  is  that  we 
had  a  gentleman's  agreement  and  there- 
fore agreed  to  the  rule  that  this  bill 
would  be  read  by  title  and  not  by  sec- 
tions. That  proves  that  those  gentlemen 
on  the  minority  side  on  the  committee, 
and  the  minority,  have  no  desire  to  de- 
lay in  any  way  the  deliberations  on  this 
bill.  We  did  not  insist  on  it  being  read 
section  by  section  which  is  the  customary 
rule.  I  made  the  same  concession  in 
behalf  of  the  minority  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  relating  to  the  omnibus 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  because  we  in  the 
majority  and  the  minority  of  this  com- 
mittee in  the  past  have  had  good-faith 
understandings  that  generally  have  been 
kept. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  see  in  this  Instance 
that  it  was  not.  We  agreed  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  to  the  reading  of  the 
bill  by  title  only  on  the  basis  of  a  gen- 
tleman's agreement  being  entered  into 
that  the  bill  would  be  considered  with  an 
opportunity  to  offer  amendments  when 
it  was  read  by  title. 

The  gentlemen  on  the  majority  side 
full  well  know  that  we  had  a  number  of 
serious  amendments  yet  pending  when 
the  request  to  cut  off  debate  was  de- 
manded and  voted.  Those  amendments 
were  Intended  as  serious  amendments. 
I  think  they  would  have  Improved  the 
bill.  They  deserved  to  be  discussed. 
Those    amendments    are    going    to    be 


offered  to  this  title  at  the  proper  time 
and  I  think  it  is  most  unfortunate  that 
that  good  faith  agreement  that  was  en 
tered  into  in  an  effort  to  get  proper  con- 
sideration has  been,  in  my  opinion,  vio- 
lated. I  know  In  the  future  what  not  to 
agree  to  as  it  relates  to  making  sure  that 
reasonable  amendments  from  our  side 
are  given  a  chance  to  be  offered  and  to 
be  properly  considered.  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  on  the  committee. 
I  am  sorry  to  see  this  agreement  violated 
on  this  bill  when  we  did  so  well  on  the 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  and  we  did  so  well 
so  far  as  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
was  concerned  on  both  sides  and  we  wrote 
a  good  bill  relating  to  water  pollution 
control,  a  bill  that  was  passed  unani- 
mously by  this  House.  So  all  the  fun 
you  wish  can  be  made  about  the  proce- 
dures being  used,  but  I  say  to  you  as  far 
as  this  gentleman  is  concerned,  he  Is 
serious  about  making  such  concessions 
and  expecting  one's  word  to  be  kept. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

There  is  an  old  song  entitled  "Second 
Verse,  the  Same  as  the  First." 

The  amendment  is  exactly  the  same 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  offered  to  title  1  of  the  bill,  and 
which  was  voted  down  by  a  vote  of  ap- 
proximately 2  to  1. 

Out  of  deference  to  Members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  I  shall  be  very 
brief.  I  ask  that  the  substitute  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  be 
voted  down,  and  that  we  vote  for  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Wright]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Cramer  and 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI. 

The  Committee  divided  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  65 
noes  118. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Keogh)  .  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Wright]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  we  could  agree  on  a  time  limit 
for  title  II.  Can  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  tell  me  how  many  amendments 
there  are? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  have  four  amend- 
ments at  the  desk,  most  of  which  were 
not  considered  through  any  discussion 
of  any  kind  on  the  last  title.  I  believe 
we  should  have  enough  time  to  discuss 
what  the  amendments  purport  to  do  on 
this  title. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Would  10:15 
p.m.  be  all  right? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  respectfully  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  perhaps  we  can 
proceed  and  see  how  we  get  along  with 
the  amendments.  Then  the  gentleman 
can  do  as  he  sees  fit.  We  have  been  on 
this  title  only  long  enough  to  consider 
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one  amendment,  and  there  were  only  5 
minutes  on  that. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  How  about  10:20 
p.m? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  prefer  it  if  the 
gentleman  would  not  try  to  set  a  time  at 
this  time.  If  he  wants  to  do  that  later, 
he  can. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  How  about  10:30 
p.m.? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  there  were  some 
way  of  protecting  our  right  to  offer  the 
amendments.  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  10:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Dlinois  make  a  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  has  agreed 
that  we  can  close  off  debate  at  10:30. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  speak  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  amendments  we  v.'ish  to 
offer.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  other 
Member  has  indicated  he  has  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  title  II  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  at  10:30  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED    BY     MR.    CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  On 
page  23,  afi<:r  line  24.  Insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(k)  Whenever  a  State  shall  acquire  by 
purchase  or  condemnation  the  right  to  pre- 
vent or  control  Junkyards,  in  an  area  ad- 
jacent to  the  Interstate  System  or  the 
Federal-aid  primary  system  for  the  purpose 
of  Implementing  this  section.  Federal  funds 
may  be  used  to  reimburse  the  State  for  75 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  acquisition." 

And  reletter  succeeding  subsections  and 
references  thereto  accordingly. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  amendment  which  we  offered  to  the 
other  title  to  the  bill  but  which  we  were 
not  able  to  get  to  in  discussing  what  it 
will  do.  because  of  the  cutting  off  of  the 
time.  I  seriously  feel  that  when  it  is 
debated  briefly,  which  is  all  the  time 
we  have,  it  will  be  agreed  that  the 
amendment  is  justified  and  should  be 
favorably  voted  upon.  All  the  amend- 
ment does  is  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  constitutional  rights  of  all 
property  owners,  not  just  those  who  hap- 
pen to  have  had  a  sign  erected  or.  in 
this  instance,  have  had  a  junkyard  in 
existence.  The  basic  principle  here  is 
the  constitutional  right  of  everybody  to 
have  just  compensation  when  his  prop- 
erty rights  are  taken,  particularly  if  you 
are  going  to  reimburse  them  in  the 
instance  where  you  have  a  junkyard  in 
existence.  As  the  bill  is  drafted  you 
would  not  reimburse  in  those  instances 
where  the  parties  have  the  right  to  lease 
for  junkyard  purposes  but  where  there 
is  not  one  actually  in  existence.  So 
what  this  amendment  does  is  to  pro- 
vide, in  those  instances  where  the  State 
constitution  and  law  require  a  State  to 
reimburse  for  taking  or  regulating  the 
right  to  erect  a  junkyard  on  the  land  of 


a  property  owner,  as  well  as  for  the  re- 
moval of  those  in  existence,  that  we  do 
reimburse.  Now.  this  is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord. Many  States  have  such  require- 
ment. Fourteen  States  have  it.  It  is 
equally  true  relating  to  junkyards  as  it 
is  to  billboards.  I  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion: Why  should  the  State  have  to  pay 
100  percent  of  the  cost  if  its  constitu- 
tion requires  it  to  reimburse  in  those 
instances  where  you  have  a  junkyard 
right  but  not  one  in  existence?  Very 
simply  stated,  what  this  amendment  does 
is  provide  equity  to  everybody.  It  pro- 
tects the  constitutional  rights  of  every- 
body. I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
amendment  is  drafted  in  such  a  way  that 
it  applies  only  in  those  instances  where 
the  States  under  their  constitutions  have 
to  pay  the  bills. 

If  you  do  not  adopt  this  amendment 
in  all  of  those  14  States  which  have  to 
pay  for  taking  the  right  to  establish  a 
junkyard,  even  though  no  junkyard  is 
actually  in  existence,  then  those  States 
will  have  to  pay  100  percent  of  the  cost. 
There  is  nothing  they  can  do  about  it 
except  maybe  amend  their  constitution. 
They  probably  cannot  do  that  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1968.  What  this  amendment 
does  is  simply  provide  where  the  State 
has  to  reimburse,  and  has  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  amend  their  constitution  or 
if.  in  fact,  the  voters  voted  it  down  and 
they  cannot  in  fact  do  so  as  a  constitu- 
tional right,  it  permits  them  to  condemn 
that  property  right  under  the  power  of 
eminent  domain,  and  the  State  will  be 
permitted  to  receive  75 -percent  Federal 
participation  for  the  cost  of  that,  as  well 
as  the  75  percent  where  you  have  a  junk- 
yard in  existence. 

Is  that  not  fair  and  equitable?  Does 
that  not  seem  fair  and  equal  treatment? 
Is  that  not  a  constitutional  approach? 
If  you  are  going  to  take  a  person's  prop- 
erty rights  and  the  State  has  to  pay  for 
it,  why  should  not  the  State  be  reim- 
bursed 75  percent,  which  they  would  if 
the  junkyard  were  in  existence?  That  is 
the  issue.  That  is  all  it  is.  It  is  a  matter 
of  equity  and  fairness.  I  trust  that  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted.  I  am  glad 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
it  for  a  few  minutes  now,  having  had 
only  10  seconds  to  discuss  it  on  title  I. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  reasons 
why  this  amendment  should  be  voted 
down.  In  the  interest  of  time  I  shall  try 
to  be  very  brief  and  make  just  three 
points.  First  of  all.  we  rejected  this 
amendment  to  title  I  and  certainly  it 
would  be  unfair  to  pay  people  for  junk- 
yards they  do  not  now  own  when  we  have 
denied  people  who  may  later  own  bill- 
boards reimbursement  imder  title  I. 

Second,  it  would  be  paying  people  for 
rights  which  do  not  now  exist.  It  would 
be  like  the  farmer  who  said  he  lost  a 
million  dollars  because  hogs  went  up  and 
he  did  not  have  a  head.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  proposes  to  pay  these  peo- 
ple who  do  not  have  an  inherent  right 
now  in  a  junkyard  but  who  might  at 
some  future  time. 

The  third  reason  is  because  it  would  be 
impossible  to  administer.  Certainly  we 
have  no  idea  of  the  cost.    All  of  us  will 


be  frank  in  stating  that  there  may  not  be 
adequate  funds  in  this  bill  now  for  what 
we  know  will  be  damages  to  these  peo- 
ple. So  why  should  we  take  on  a  lot  of 
imponderables  that  we  do  not  know 
about  at  the  present  time? 

So  I  ask  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gray  and 
Mr.  Cramer. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  49,  noes 
121. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

amendment    offered    by    MR.    CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  On 
page  23,  line  24.  before  the  period  Insert 
",  except  that  Federal  funds  shall  not  par- 
ticipate In  the  cost  of  relocation,  removal,  or 
disposal  of  any  Junkyard  unless  the  new  lo- 
cation of  such  Junkyard  is  within  an  area 
zoned  or  used  for  Industrial  purposes,  or  an 
area  non-resldentlal  and  non-scenic  in  char- 
acter, and  Is  either  more  than  one  thousand 
feet  from  the  nearest  right-of-way  line  or  is 
not  visible  from  the  main  traveled  way  of  any 
highway  then  on  any  Federal-aid  highway 
system." 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  amendment  that  was  discussed  in  the 
committee  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ref- 
erence to  it  was  incorporated  in  the 
committee  report  on  page  11.  It  brings 
to  light  an  obvious  inconsistency,  a  re- 
sult which  I  do  not  think  anyone  wants 
to  have  happen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
legislation  that  requires  that  when  a 
junkyard  is  removed  that  it  not  be  placed 
in  a  far  more  reprehensible  place,  a  far 
more  burdensome  place  than  near  the 
highway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing  that 
prevents  75-percent  Federal  money  to 
be  used  for  th^»  purpose  of  removing  a 
junkyard  from  the  highway,  but  letting 
it  be  moved  next  to  a  housing  develop- 
ment, or  in  an  area  where  it  is  far  more 
obnoxious  to  the  people  than  it  would 
be  along  the  highway. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  my  amendment 
does  is  to  require  that  if  you  are  going 
to  spend  75-percent  Federal  money,  you 
are  not  going  to  create  an  equally  ob- 
noxious location  for  the  junkyard  as  you 
ti-y  to  do  now  by  removing  it  from  the 
highway. 

Does  that  not  make  sense?  The  com- 
mittee thought  it  did  to  the  extent  of 
writing  it  in  the  report.  But  they  were 
not  willing  to  write  it  into  the  legisla- 
tion like  so  many  other  things  in  order 
to  meet  the  Secretary's  unlimited  discre- 
tion and  the  sentiment  was  expressed  tc 
not  put  it  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  body  is  going  to 
look  rather  silly,  in  my  opinion,  if  ve 
spend  75-percent  Federal  money  and 
then  let  the  junkyard  be  removed  into 
an  area  that  is  even   worse  from  the 
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standpoint  of  esthetics  and  other  things 
than  if  located  on  the  highway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  what  the  com- 
mittee said  in  the  report: 

It  is  further  Intended  while  a  Junkyard 
is  to  be  removed  when  It  cannot  be  screened 
it  should  be  removed  to  an  industrial  area 
where  such  activities  normally  are  conducted 
or  not  to  an  area  of  scenic  value  or  a 
residential  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  let  us  write  this 
into  the  bill  with  the  language  that  Fed- 
eral funds  shall  not  participate  in  the 
cost  of  the  relocation,  removal,  or  dis- 
posal of  any  junkyard  unless  the  new 
location  of  such  junkyard  is  within  an 
area  zoned  or  used  for  industrial  pur- 
poses. 

That  is  what  the  committee  says  it 
wants  to  do.  for  an  area  nonresidential 
and  nonscenic  in  character.  That  is 
what  the  committee  says  it  wants  to  do. 
And  is  either  more  than  1.000  feet  from 
the  nearest  right-of-way  line  or  is  not 
visible  from  a  main  traveled  highway. 
That  is  precisely  what  the  committee 
says  it  wants  to  do.  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
men, will  they  not  accept  the  amend- 
ment? Do  you  not  think  it  is  well  to 
provide  it  in  the  legislation?  Are  you 
willing  to  accept  this  amendment  which 
you  admit  you  want? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question  is  "No." 

Mr.  CRAMER.     I  thought  so. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  let  me  say 
I  am  surprised  that  the  gentleman  would 
offer  this  amendment  because  he  is  a 
champion  of  States  rights  and  does  a 
very  effective  job. 

If  he  will  read  page  11  of  the  commit- 
tee report  he  will  find  that  we  leave  this 
matter  up  to  the  States  to  determine 
where  they  want  to  relocate  their  junk- 
yards. In  reading  the  gentleman's 
amendment  it  says  "or  disposal  of  any 
junkyard  unless  the  new  location  of  such 
junkyard  is  within  an  area  zoned  or  used 
for  industrial  purposes." 

I  can  think  of  many  situations  where 
a  junkyard  is  now  poorly  located  and 
should  be  moved  but  is  not  now  in  an 
industrial  area,  as  an  example,  you  could 
relocate  a  junkyard  from  a  nonindus- 
trial  area  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  to 
an  industrial  area  in  Tampa,  Fla.  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  gentleman's 
proposed  amendment.  I  do  not  think 
the  gentleman  would  want  that.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  get  into  this  kind  of 
-  trap  and  I  think  the  gentleman's 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

amendment    offered    by    MR.    CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  On 
page  21.  line  13,  after  "apportioned"  insert 
"under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (5)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  104  of  this  title,", 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
are  going  to  have  any  logic  in  this  legis- 


lation at  all,  this  amendment.  In  my 
opinion,  contains  logic,  it  makes  sense. 
All  it  does  is  provide  any  withholding 
money,  the  10  percent  that  is,  shall  apply 
only  to  those  Federal-aid  systems,  mean- 
ing primary  and  interstate,  where  we 
have  to  control  the  junkyards.  In  other 
words  you  are  not  going  to  withhold  the 
10  percent  from  your  secondary  sys- 
tems. How  can  you  possibly  justify  with- 
holding 10  percent  of  the  secondary 
system  funds  when  there  is  no  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  States  to  provide  that 
control  on  the  secondary  systems  or  the 
urban  extensions.  You  are  going  to 
penalize  626.000  miles  of  secondary  high- 
ways to  the  tune  of  10  percent,  when  you 
have  no  duty  on  the  part  of  the  State 
to  control  junkyards  on  that  626,000 
miles.  That  does  not  make  sense  at  all. 
If  you  are  going  to  withhold,  withhold 
only  in  relation  to  the  mileage  where  you 
have  the  duty  to  control.  That  is  all  the 
amendment  does. 

I  would  think  in  sound  logic  and  rea- 
son such  amendment  would  be  whole- 
heartedly agreed  to  by  even  the  stanch- 
est  proponents  of  control  of  junkyards, 
not  wanting  to  penalize  your  farm-to- 
market  roads  and  other  roads  on  which 
there  is  no  duty  whatsoever  to  control 
junkyards.  This  will  bring  it  in  line  with 
reason,  equity,  and  fairness. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford  and  Mr.  Gray. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  54,  noes 
111. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requlste  number  of 
words  and  I  shall  not  take  up  the  entire 
amount  of  time. 

I  might  say  my  wife  is  just  as  anxious 
to  go  to  the  White  House  as  any  of  your 
wives.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  do  not 
know  my  wife.  The  last  time  we  went  to 
the  White  House  the  President  danced 
with  her  three  times,  and  she  has  been 
so  anxious  to  get  back  I  am  sure  I  am 
going  to  catch  heck  from  her  when  I  get 
home  tonight. 

I  have  a  series  of  other  amendments, 
some  of  which  were  voted  on,  on  the 
previous  title.  Because  of  the  obvious 
attitude  of  the  House  at  this  time  and 
at  this  late  hour,  I  am  convinced  that 
in  this  fashion  of  offering  amendments 
we  could  not  get  adequate  reasonable 
consideration  of  them.  Therefore.  I 
shall  reserve  the  other  amendments  re- 
lating to  this  title  as  we  think  appropri- 
ate to  the  motion  to  recommit.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  at  this  late  hour  that 
is  the  only  remedy  available  relating  to 
the  additional  amendments  to  this  title. 

However,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Baldwin],  has  an  amendment 
which  is  quite  serious  in  nature  and  I 
think  definitely  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered and,  I  hope,  adopted.  That 
amendment  will  be  offered  to  the  next 
title.  Other  amendments  might  be  of- 
fered as  other  Members  wish.    At  least 


that  amendment  will  be  offered  from  this 
side  at  that  time.  I  thought  the  Mem- 
bers might  be  interested  in  knowing  what 
the  prospects  are  relating  to  amendments 
to  the  balance  of  the  bill  from  this  side. 
I  make  that  statement  in  our  effort  to 
act  in  good  faith  and  to  try  to  write  a 
decent  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE    in 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  319  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  revised  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  319.  Landscaping  and  scenic  enhancement 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may  approve  as  a  part 
of  the  construction  of  Federal-aid  highways 
the  costs  of  landscape  and  roadside  develop- 
ment, including  acquisition  and  development 
of  publicly  owned  and  controlled  rest  and 
recreation  areas  and  sanitary  and  other  fa- 
cilities reasonably  necessary  to  accommodate 
the  traveling  public. 

"(b)  An  amount  equivalent  to  3  per 
centum  of  the  funds  apportioned  to  a  State 
for  Federal-aid  highways  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  allocated  to  that  State  out  of  funds 
appropriated  under  authority  of  this  sub- 
section, which  shall  be  used  for  acquisition 
of  interests  in  and  improvement  of  strips  of 
land  necessary  for  the  restoration,  preser- 
vation, and  enhancement  of  scenic  beauty 
adjacent  to  such  highways,  including  acqui- 
sition and  development  of  publicly  owned 
and  controlled  rest  and  recreation  areas  and 
sanitary  and  other  facilities  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  accommodate  the  traveling  public, 
without  being  matched  by  the  State.  The 
Secretary  may  authorize  exceptions  from  this 
requirement,  upon  application  of  a  State 
and  upon  a  showing  that  such  amount  is  In 
excess  of  the  needs  of  the  State  for  these 
purposes.  Any  funds  not  used  as  required 
by  this  subsection  shall  lapse.  There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
subsection,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasiiry 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed 
$120,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966.  and  not  to  exceed  $120,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  No 
part  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  subsection." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  3  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out 

"319.  Landscaping." 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"319.  Landscaping  and  scenic  enhance- 
ment." 

Sec.  302.  In  order  to  provide  the  basis  for 
evaluating  the  continuing  programs  author- 
ized by  this  Act.  and  to  furnish  the  Con- 
gress nith  the  information  necessary  for  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  lor  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  June  30,  1967.  the  Secretary, 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  highway  de- 
partments, shall  make  a  detailed  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  th?  provisions 
of  this  Act.  and  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  economic  impact  of  such  programs  on 
affected  individuals  and  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial enterprises,  the  effectiveness  of  such 
programs  and  the  public  and  private  bene- 
fits realized  thereby,  and  alternate  or  im- 
pro.ed  methods  of  accomplishing  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  .^ct.  The  Secretary  shall 
."^ubmlt  such  detailed  estim.'ite  and  a  report 
concerning  such  comprehensive  study  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  January  10.  1967. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Before  the  promulgation  of 
standards,  criteria,  and  rules  and  regula- 
tions, necess-iry  to  carry  out  secclcns  131  and 
136  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  hold  public 
hearings  In  each  State  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  all  relevant  information  on  which 
to  base  such  standards,  criteria,  and  rules 
and  regulations. 
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(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  re- 
port to  Congress,  not  later  than  January  10. 
1967,  all  standards,  criteria,  and  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  applied  In  carrying  out 
sections  131  and  136  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Sec.  304.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $500,000  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  section  135  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  highway 
safety  programs. 

Sec.  305.  Nothing  in  .this  Act  or  the 
aniendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  use  of  eminent  do- 
main to  acquire  any  dwelling  (Including 
related  buildings) . 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BT  MR.  BALDWIN 

Mr.    BALDWIN.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Baldwin:  On 
page  25.  line  9.  after  "used"  insert  "for  land- 
scape and  roadside  development  within  the 
highway  right-of-way  and". 

On  page  25.  line  14.  after  "facilities"  In- 
sert "within  or  adjacent  to  the  highway 
rtght-of-way". 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
mentioned  during  the  period  of  general 
debate,  this  title,  in  the  form  in  which 
it  i*  now  written,  would  bar  the  use  of 
this  3-percent  beautification  fund  within 
the  right-of-way.  That  would  mean  that 
when  a  State  division  of  highways  ac- 
quires 15  or  20  acres  for  an  interchange 
no  part  of  this  beautification  fund  could 
be  used  for  landscaping  or  shiubbery  or 
perhaps  patting  in  water  mains  to  water 
the  landscape  or  shrubbery  within  that 
interchange. 

Furthermore,  if  the  highway  went 
through  a  hill  and  made  a  substantial 
cut.  the  denuded  cut  could  not  be  land- 
scaped from  this  beautification  fund  be- 
cause it  would  be  within  the  right-of- 
way.  Or,  if  it  were  a  city  through  which 
there  was  an  extensive  highway  fill  which 
presented  an  unsightly  appearance,  that 
could  not  be  landscaped,  because  the 
fill  would  be  within  the  right-of-way. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  me  to  create  a 
3-percent  beautification  fund  and  then 
to  bar  the  use  of  that  fund  for  the  very 
things  which  are  the  most  unsightly, 
which  one  sees  first  when  he  is  driving 
along  the  highway — that  is.  the  inter- 
changes, the  cuts,  and  the  fills. 

Under  this  bill  as  it  is  now  worded  the 
only  place  were  one  could  use  the  3- 
percent  beautification  fund  would  be  out 
beyond  the  interchange  or  the  cuts  or 
the  fills.  It  would  be  possible  to  go  out 
and  acquire  some  more  property  and  to 
plant  some  shrubbery  and  to  beautify 
that,  but  between  the  road  and  the  prop- 
erty which  would  be  acquired  for  that 
purpose  would  be  all  of  the  weedy  inter- 
changes, and  denuded  cuts,  and  the 
weedy  or  denuded  fills. 

As  I  say.  the  place  where  it  is  needed 
the  most  is  the  place  where  most  people 
see  it — the  interchanges,  the  cuts,  and 
the  fills. 

I  am  sure  that  if  Members  have  had 
the  experience  of  seeing  one  of  these 
roads  go  through  a  part  of  their  district 
and  have  had  letters  from  constituents 
about  beautification,  those  constituents 
are  urging  beautification  and  landscap- 
ing of  the  property  within  the  rights-of- 


way,  within  the  interchanges,  within  the 
cuts,  and  within  the  fills. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
broaden  title  III  and  to  say  that  this 
3-peicent  beautification  fund  can  be  used 
within  the  right-of-way  as  well  as  be- 
yond the  right-of-way.  This  would  make 
it  possible  for  the  State  division  of  high- 
ways to  use  its  best  judgment  as  to  where 
the  need  for  beautification  is  the  great- 
est, and  then  use  the  funds  for  that 
purpose. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  only  sensible 
approach  to  take.  Certainly  we  should 
make  these  funds  available  for  these  in- 
terchanges, these  cuts,  and  these  fills. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  a 
constructive  pmpose.  I  intend  to  vote 
for  the  bill  whether  the  amendment  is 
adopted  or  not.  but  I  believe  this  bill 
would  be  a  far  more  constioictive  bill  If 
the  amendment  is  adopted,  and  I  hope 
that  the  amendment  will  be  adopted.  I 
believe  its  merits  waiTant  it. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man and  to  say  that  I  feel  this  is  a  very 
deserving  amendment,  one  which  I  be- 
lieve we  should  support,  one  which  I  feel 
will  render  a  great  deal  of  beauty  to  the 
highway  system.  As  the  gentleman 
pointed  out.  this  is  badly  needed  espe- 
cially in  areas  where  it  is  necessary  to 
have  cuts  and  fills  in  building  the  high- 
ways. 

It  might  be  argued  by  some  that  this 
is  not  necessary  because  they  could  be 
in  the  construction  project,  but  we  have 
many  areas  where  the  construction  has 
already  been  completed  and  where  we 
have  these  denuded  areas  which  are  very 
unsightly,  and  we  very  definitely  need 
this  money.  I  certainly  associate  myself 
with  the  gentleman's  remarks  and  hope 
his  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Do  I  under- 
stand from  the  gentleman's  remarks — 
and  we  have  had  some  comments  from 
the  State  of  California  Division  of  High- 
ways that  this  would  be  of  great  assist- 
ance in  those  areas  where  there  is  no 
immediate  opportunity  to  provide  for 
the  landscaping  because  of  the  lack  of 
water  immediately  available — do  I  un- 
derstand from  his  remarks  this  would 
be  of  great  assistance  to  the  State  of 
California? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  That  is  correct.  It  is 
my  understanding  and  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  executive  director  of  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials  that  this  amendment  is  sup- 
ported by  that  organization. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  want  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  and  wholeheartedly  support 
his  amendment.  He  has  done  yeomen's 
work  in  restoring  the  amendment  that 
was  originally  adopted  unanimously  by 


our  committee  and  is  deserving  of  our 
highest  commendations. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  may  I  say 
I  think  this  is  the  most  important  part  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  conclude  in  10 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  this  is 
the  first  amendment  on  title  III,  and  as 
far  as  I  know  there  are  no  other  major 
amendments.  This  is  an  amendment 
that  deserves,  I  believe  and  others  be- 
lieve, at  least  some  reasonable  discus- 
sion. I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  would  let  the  discussion 
go  on  for  10  minutes  or  so  and  maybe 
that  will  be  all-  that  is  required. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  was  speak- 
ing to  this  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  and  not  to  the  entire  title. 

;vrr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  That  is  all  I 
am  talking  about  in  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama.  We  have  no  de- 
sire on  this  amendment  or  on  title  III  to 
offer  any  unnecessary  amendments. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  withdraw  my  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
opinion,  this  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  entire  bill.  Of  the  total  amount, 
about  $320  million,  roughly  a  third  of  a 
billion  dollars,  for  all  the  purposes  of 
the  bill,  75  percent  of  this  money  author- 
ization occms  in  title  m  and  for  a  very 
important  purpose.  I  am,  needless  to 
say,  a  little  relucant  to  have  to  disagree 
with  my  very  dear  friend  [Mr.  Baldwin], 
on  the  application  to  the  on-the-rlght- 
of-way  projects,  because  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  him  on  the  importance 
of  the  section  and  on  the  need  for  beau- 
tification on  the  right-of-way.  Now, 
under  existing  law,  any  of  this  beautifi- 
cation that  Is  contemplated  under  title 
III  can  be  accomplished  within  the  right- 
of-way  on  all  Federal -aid  highway  pro- 
grams whether  on  the  interstate,  the 
primary,  the  secondary,  or  the  urban  ex- 
tensions. What  Is  going  to  happen  will 
be,  I  am  afraid,  that  many  of  the  States 
have  been  reluctant  to  use  moneys  now 
available  on  right-of-way  on  the  Inter- 
state System,  which  is  a  part  of  the  proj- 
ect cost  and  does  not  detract  one  iota 
from  the  amount  of  money  they  are  go- 
ing to  get  eventually  or  the  mileage  they 
will  eventually  have  on  the  Interstate 
System.  What  I  am  afraid  of  is  too  many 
States  will  divert  too  much  of  this  money 
from  the  original  purpose.  Here  is  the 
purpose  of  this:  Under  existing  law  we 
have  money  for  highway  beautification 
particularly  on  the  Interstate  System. 
This  title  III  money  Is  an  additional 
amount  to  improve  and  enhance  scenic 
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areas  and  to  provide  recreational  facili- 
ties such  as  picnic  tables,  cooking  and 
camping  places,  sanitation  facilities  ad- 
jacent to  the  right-of-way,  et  cetera. 

More  than  that,  we  can  improve  ad- 
jacent strips  of  land  along  the  right-of- 
way  where  j'ou  have  good  land.  Where 
you  have  brush  or  scrub  growth  or  weeds 
then  you  actually  have  a  Youth  Conser- 
vation Coi-ps  at  home.  Young  men  can 
work,  living  at  home,  and  can  be  em- 
ployed to  cut  the  brush.  Unemployed 
men  in  their  off  season,  such  as  railroad 
men  in  the  wintertime,  agricultural 
Vvorkers  and  off-season  work  people  can 
cut  out  tills  scrub  growth,  prepare  it  for 
planting  and  then  in  the  spring  and 
summer  the  youngsters  can  be  used  to 
plant  a  wide  band  of  trees. 

This  corridor  of  trees  will  do  two 
tilings.  It  will  enhance  the  scenic  and 
esthetic  beauty  of  the  road  structure, 
but  very  important  is  this:  In  the  entire 
northern  half  of  the  United  States  it  can 
be  used  as  a  snowbreak  or  as  a  wind- 
break, in  the  v/tnd-blown  prairie  areas. 
Mind  you,  snow  removal  is  more  than 
one-half  of  all  maintenance  costs,  and 
all  maintenance  costs  are  carried  100 
percent  by  the  States. 

Let  me  show  you  how  a  State  would 
shortchange  itself  in  the  long  run  for 
what  they  think  is  an  immediate  ad- 
vantage. Here  you  have  an  Interstate 
Highway  System.  You  are  going  to  buy 
a  bush  for  $10,  or  it  can  be  $100,  or  $1,000 
or  $10,000,  whatever  you  u-se  as  a  meas- 
ure. You  buy  one  bush  for  $10.  If  the 
State  uses  the  existing  law  they  pay  $1 
and  the  Federal  Government  pays  $9. 
You  have  got  a  $10  bush  on  the  right-of- 
way  In  addition  to  which  the  State  can 
come  in  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
in  title  III  as  now  written  and  get  a  sec- 
ond bush  for  $10  adjacent  to  the  right- 
of-way. 

If  you  take  the  $10  that  should  go  ad- 
jacent to  the  right-of-way  and  you  put 
it  on  the  right-of-way  proper,  here  is 
what  happens.  Instead  of  the  State  pay- 
ing SI  and  the  Federal  Government  $9 
the  Federal  Government  pays  $10  and 
the  State  nothing.  But  you  would  only 
have  the  $10.  You  have  lost  the  further 
planting  or  improvement  of  the  lands 
adjacent  to  the  right-of-way.  Obviously 
the  State  would  shortchange  Itself. 

Let  us  go  on  to  explain  the  benefits 
under  title  III. 

A  "complete"  highway  is  much  more 
than  a  strip  of  pavement.  Rather,  it  is  a 
sui'face  travel  channel  which  provides 
the  means  for  safe  and  efficient  trans- 
port from  one  point  to  another;  but  addi- 
tionally, it  should  be  so  designed  and 
built  so  as  to  provide  roadside  accom- 
modations which  today's  traveler  requires 
for  his  comfort  and  convenience. 
Wherever  possible  it  should  also  incor- 
porate outstanding  scenic  areas  along  the 
way,  so  that  the  trip  by  motorized  ve- 
hicle is  a  pleasant  and  enjoyable  one. 

Congress  recognized  the  wisdom  of  this 
concept  a  quarter  century  ago,  by  en- 
acting section  319  of  title  23.  It  pro- 
vided that  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
could  be  spent  for  roadside  and  land- 
scape development,  including  such  sani- 
tary and  other  facilities  as  may  be 
deemed  reasonably  necessary  to  provide 


for  the  suitable  accommodation  of  the 
public,  all  within  the  highway  right-of- 
way  and  adjacent  publicly  owned  or  con- 
trolled rest  and  recreational  areas.  It 
also  authorized  the  acquisition  of  addi- 
tional strips  of  land  adjacent  to  the 
right-of-way,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  beauty  through  which  highways 
are  constructed. 

Though  landscaping  and  roadside  de- 
velopment has  been  provided  along  some 
of  the  Federal-aid  highways,  under  the 
first  portion  of  this  authorization,  no  ad- 
ditional lands  adjacent  to  the  highway 
right-of-way  had  been  purchased  or 
controlled  in  the  public  interest,  until 
recently. 

Title  ni  and  section  319  involve  what 
might  be  called  the  scenic  corridor.  In 
areas  of  outstanding  natural  beauty,  it  is 
the  scenic  corridor  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  recreation  opportunity  pro- 
vided along  the  way.  Unless  the  ameni- 
ties in  the  corridor  are  appropriately 
protected,  rarely  will  they  be  preserved 
for  present  or  future  use. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect these  amenities,  and  at  low  cost. 
These  may  include  a  striking  stand  of 
timber,  an  unusual  geological  formation, 
an  outstanding  view  into  a  water,  wet- 
land or  moimtain  area,  cultural  or  his- 
torical features,  and  the  like. 

Since  the  President  activated  his  na- 
tional highway  beautification  program, 
proposals  of  a  niunber  of  States — Maine, 
Minnesota,  and  New  York — for  use  of 
section  319  3-percent  funds  on  specific 
projects  have  been  approved. 

The  Maine  project  provides  for  the 
purchase  of  3.1  acres  of  woodland  ex- 
tending 1,300  feet  along  the  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  Memorial  Drive  at  a  cost 
of  $2,500.  Minnesota  will  use  $135,000 
for  the  outright  purchase  of  scenic  ease- 
ments along  some  47  miles  of  the  Great 
River  Road.  New  York  will  acquire  25 
acres  of  land  adjacent  to  a  rest  area  and 
extending  1,800  feet  along  an  interstate 
highv/ay,  at  a  cost  of  $7,200.  These  il- 
lustrate the  uses  to  which  the  moneys 
authorized  in  title  Id  could  be  put,  if 
made  available. 

Perhaps  there  is  good  reason  why  sec- 
tion 319  funds  have  not  been  spent  for 
these  purposes  prior  to  this  time.  The 
need  to  improve  highways  generally, 
from  a  safety  and  efficiency  point  of  view, 
has  been  critical.  Every  dollar  available 
from  highway  user  funds  has  been  need- 
ed to  make  reasonable  progress  on  regu- 
lar Federal-aid  highway  projects.  It  is 
because  of  this  that  the  bill  wisely  au- 
thorizes funds  to  be  appropriated  out  of 
any  moneys  in  the  Treasury,  for  these 
purposes,  rather  than  from  highway 
tioist  funds. 

A  striking  illustration  of  what  has 
happened  to  some  outstanding  scenic 
resources  of  the  Nation  may  be  found 
along  the  Great  River  Road.  A  rout€ 
through  the  10  Mississippi  River  States 
was  proposed  some  years  ago,  which 
would  permit  motorists  to  follow  that 
mighty  river  from  its  source  to  its  mouth, 
to  enjoy  the  magnificent  and  varied 
scenery  and  to  capture  some  of  tlie  feel- 
ing of  life  along  the  Mississippi  as  Mark 
Twain  and  others  before  him  had  known 


it.  Studies  of  existing  routes  were  made 
and  the  outstanding  scenic  areas  were 
identified. 

Year  followed  year  without  action  of 
any  kind  to  protect  the  scenic  values  of 
the  magnificent  corridor  of  the  Great 
River  Road.  During  the  period  of  time 
when  the  first  studies  were  undertaken 
in  1954  until  the  present,  selected  routes 
have  been  replaced  with  others  because 
the  scenic  and  historic  elements  which 
were  prized  on  these  routes  have  been 
lost  or  greatly  reduced  in  value. 

We  face  more  than  merely  a  threat  to 
the  landscape  values  we  prize  along  our 
highways.  The  choice  stand  of  timber 
that  yesterday  enhanced  a  particular 
vista  from  the  highway  is  falling  before 
the  saws  and  bulldozers  today.  To  take 
steps  now  to  remedy  this  situation  surely 
cannot  be  considered  the  exercise  of  un- 
due haste  or  an  extravagance. 

Title  ni  is  designed  to  expedite  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  scenic 
values.  Highway  expenditures  each  year 
absorb  billions.  For  but  a  small  fraction 
of  this  cost,  highways  could  perform  the 
additional  and  necessary  service  of  Im- 
proving and  broadening  the  quality  of 
American  life. 

We  expect  much  more  than  utility  In 
our  homes,  and  their  furnishings.  The 
plainly  wrapped  product  stays  on  the 
shelf,  while  a  competing  item  of  the  same 
quality  in  an  attractive  package  sells. 
We  look  for  beauty  and  style  in  our 
automobiles  but  seemingly,  we  ignore  the 
view  from  the  road. 

But  that  view  is  important.  Esthetics 
pay  off  in  a  number  of  ways.  The  high- 
way which  provides  a  varied  and  pleas- 
ant panorama  to  the  driver  makes  a 
contribution  to  highway  safety  by  reduc- 
ing driver  fatigue.  Attractive  rest  and 
recreation  facilities  along  the  route  are 
also  a  boon  to  the  harried  driver.  The 
well  designed  and  properly  landscaped 
highway  is  also  a  better  and  much  less 
objectionable  neighbor  to  other  land 
uses,  particularly  in  or  near  urban  areas. 
Additional  care  and  attention  given  to 
presen-ation  and  enhancement  of  the 
highway  corridor  will  further  the  same 
ends  that  are  sought  in  trying  to  main- 
tain open  space. 

Finally,  a  comment  about  the  eco- 
nomics of  preserving  and  enhancing 
roadside  amenities.  It  makes  good  dol- 
lars and  cents.  Tourism  is  the  world's 
most  Important  industry.  Domestic 
tourism  in  the  United  States  now  gen- 
erates about  $30  billion  armually.  It  is 
among  the  thi-ee  most  Important  sources 
of  income  In  over  half  the  States. 
Fostering  amenities  along  public  high- 
ways, and  building  into  them  more  op- 
portunities for  recreation  experiences  by 
the  highway  traveler  will  mean  more 
tourist  dollars  will  be  spent.  Through 
the  multiplier  effect,  this  will  increase 
emploj-ment  and  stimulate  local  econ- 
omies. The  increased  expenditures 
will,  in  and  of  themselves,  generate  more 
local.  State,  and  Federal  tax  revenues, 
which  could  many  times  repwiy  the  rela- 
tively modest  expenditures  involved  in 
title  m.  Incidentally,  by  like  token,  a 
national  program  of  the  kind  contem- 
plated in  this  bill  would  also  make  tTavel 
In  the  United  States  more  attractive  tea 
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the  European  visitor  and  othei-u'ise  assist 
our  balance-of-payments  problem. 

So  to  conclude  by  way  of  quick  sum- 
mary of  title  III.  It  is  the  least  talked 
about  section  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  meaningful  sections  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today.  This  section  gives  to  the 
State  an  amount  equivalent  to  3  percent 
of  the  funds  apportioned  to  a  State  for 
Federal-aid  highv;ays  for  any  fiscal  year. 
Title  III  authorizes  approximately  $240 
million  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years,  which 
is  75  percent  of  the  money  for  the  entire 
bill.  And  this  money  does  not  have  to 
be  matched  by  the  State  nor  does  it 
come  out  of  the  highway  trust  fund. 
Rather  it  comes  out  of  the  General  Treas- 
uiT  and  it  is  eannarked  for  scemc  strips 
adjacent  to  the  right-of-way. 

Why  should  not  this  vast  network  of 
roads  that  cross  and  cri.s5cross  our  Na- 
tion be  dressed  up?  Why  should  we 
leave  this  vast  taxpayers  investment  and 
servant  of  overland  transportation  unat- 
tended? How  can  we  as  taxpayers  take 
any  pride  of  ownership  in  these  powerful 
far-reaching  avenues  if  their  natural  or 
potential  beauty  is  hidden  from  us? 

Using  our  own  State  as  an  example,  we 
would  receive  over  $5  million  for  the  next 
2  fiscal  years  for  scenic  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  aieas  adjacent  to  the 
right-of-way.  This  means  our  seasonal 
workers,  students,  and  others  would  have 
the- opportunity  to  work  and  to  develop 
these  strips  adjacent  to  the  right-of-way. 
Let  me  reiterate  that  in  om-  area,  as  in 
others,  tliere  are  strips  of  scrub  trees 
where  the  land  has  been  once  cleared 
but  never  replanted  with  beautiful  trees 
that  are  native  to  the  area.  There  is  no 
reason  why  students,  railroad  employees, 
miners,  and  other  workers  temporarily 
out  of  work  cannot  be  employed  to  beau- 
tify such  areas.  Certainly  the  cost  as 
compared  to  the  vast  cost  of  the  roads 
system  would  be  negligible  and  the  last- 
ing benefit  to  the  highway  would  be  im- 
measurable. Such  beautification  would 
have  great  local  support  as  workers 
could  be  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed locally  thus  saving  relocation 
expenses. 

Under  this  title  we  could  capitalize  on 
the  natural,  panoramic  views  that  our 
highway  chamiels  provide.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  traveling  public  should 
be  denied  the  view  of  a  nearby  stream 
or  historic  marker.  With  very  little  ef- 
fort and  planning  this  vast  highway  en- 
gineering marvel  could  be  made  into  a 
scenic  corridor  on  which  we  will  all  be 
proud  to  travel. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  I  would  like 
to  ask  someone  to  tell  us  of  the  history 
of  this  particular  amendment  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  May  I  say  that  this 
amendment  was  offered  in  the  roads 
subcommittee  and  was  adopted  in  that 
subcommittee  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
Every  member  of  both  parties  who  was 


present  at  that  meeting  of  the  roads  sub- 
committee voted  for  the  amendment. 
When  it  came  to  the  full  committee  the 
administration  sent  word  that  it  was 
opposed  to  it  and  there  were  some  re- 
versals of  votes  and  it  was  defeated  by  a 
very  narrow  margin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  answer  the  two 
points  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  Blatnik].  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  true  that  in  a  State's  high- 
way allocation  per  year  for  constiniction 
you  have  up  to  3  percent  for  beautifica- 
tion. But  that  3  percent  is  taken  out 
of  construction  funds.  Most  State 
highway  departments  have  been  anxious 
to  go  ahead  with  their  construction  pro- 
gram as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  build 
roads,  to  save  lives  because  of  accidents 
that  occur  on  the  other  types  of  roads 
and  therefore  they  have  not  used  those 
funds  to  any  great  extent,  for  landscap- 
ing or  beauty.  They  have  used  the  funds 
for  construction. 

My  point  is,  therefore,  that  the  exist- 
ing construction  funds  can  only  be  used 
for  landscaping  by  taking  them  away 
from  the  construction  program. 

My  amendment  would  not  interfere 
with  the  construction  program.  It  would 
allow  the  States  allocation  for  construc- 
tion to  be  used  on  a  full-scale  basis  of 
construction,  and  would  leave  this  fund 
of  3  percent  available  for  beautification 
and  make  it  available  for  use  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  State  division  of  liighways 
for  beautification  wherever  the  need  is 
greatest,  whether  that  is  on  the  right-of- 
way  or  off  the  right-of-way. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  point 
that  the  gentleman  made  was  that  this 
would  bo  a  fine  opportunity  for  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  program  and 
he  implied  that  they  could  only  be  used 
outside  the  right-of-way.  This  is  not 
the  case.  They  can  be  used  to  plant 
shrubbery  on  the  interchanges  and  they 
can  be  used  to  plant  trees  on  the  median 
strips  and  to  plant  shrubbery  along  the 
cuts  and  the  fills.  So  they  v/ould  be  just 
as  useful  within  the  right-of-way  as  off 
the  right-of-way  and  therefore  we  might 
as  well  write  that  argument  off  com- 
pletely. 

The  most  desirable  thing  is  to  allow 
this  3-percent  beautification  fund  to  be 
used  for  the  things  that  the  people  see 
first  and  closest  to  them  and  the  closest 
thing  to  them  when  driving  along  the 
highway  is  the  interchange,  and  these 
denuded  cuts  and  fills.  That  is  where 
you  get  the  biggest  gripes.  My  amend- 
ment would  make  it  possible  to  use  this 
beautification  fund  to  correct  the  un- 
sightly deficiencies  on  or  off  the  right- 
of-way,  whichever  is  needed  most. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  it  be  said,  I  will 
ask  the  gentleman  from  California,  since 
his  amendment  was  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  subcommittee,  that  it  then 
fell  a  victim  to  arm  twisting  on  the  part 
of  the  White  House  and  was  tossed  out 
by  the  full  committee? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  This  apparently  was 
the  case. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Very  briefly,  if  this 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  is  the  result 
going  to  be  not  that  you  can  spend  100- 
percent  Federal  money  for  landscaping, 
acquisition,  and  beautification  of  the 
rights-of-way,  but  that  you  can  only 
spend  50-percent  Federal  money  on  the 
rights-of-way,  if  they  are  located  on  a 
primary  system,  or  10  percent  if  it  is  on 
the  Interstate  System?  It  does  not  make 
much  sense. 

Is  that  not  the  result,  I  will  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Califorma  offering  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  will  yield  further,  that  is 
exactly  correct. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  explanation  of  this 
bill  and  let  me  assure  the  gentleman  who 
just  occupied  the  floor  that  there  has 
been  no  arm  twisting  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned on  this  particular  issue.  I  do 
want  to  support  the  bill  and  I  want  to 
support  it  on  its  merits.  I  believe  some 
of  the  amendments  that  have  been  of- 
fered have  been  good.  Others,  I  believe, 
have  not  been  good.  But  in  my  opinion 
this  particular  amendment  is  very 
meritorious. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  I  believe  we  have 
overlooked  one  particixlar  point  and  that 
is  the  point  that  on  primary  roads  that 
have  been  built,  we  cannot  use  these 
funds  on  the  rights-of-way.  If  it  is  a 
new  construction  project,  then  construc- 
tion money  can  be  used  and  beautifica- 
tion money  may  also  be  included  in  the 
project  itself.  But  in  the  case  of  an 
interstate  highway  or  primary  road 
which  has  already  been  built,  where  there 
are  cuts  and  fills,  where  there  are  inter- 
changes and  so  forth,  then  no  money  can 
be  used  from  this  bill  if  the  work  is  in- 
side the  rights-of-way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  facts  are  these:  The 
States  are  hard  pressed  for  money  and 
they  simply  are  not  going  to  take  their 
construction  money  for  highway  beauti- 
fication. If  they  are  not  permitted  to 
use  a  certain  percentage  of  this  money 
in  highway  beautification  on  roads  al- 
ready constructed,  then  there  is  no  in- 
centive to  clear  up  those  areas  which  the 
motorists  will  see  first,  and  those  are 
the  rights-of-way  areas. 

Actually.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that 
as  far  as  the  Youth  Corps  and  the  Job 
Corps  is  concerned,  we  are  going  to  find 
more  use  and  more  utilization  on  the 
rights-of-way  than  we  will  outside  the 
rights-of-way.  I  believe  in  a  great  many 
cases  there  is  going  to  be  reluctance  to 
use  these  neighborhood  and  Job  Corps 
and  Youth  Corps  projects  on  private 
property.  But  there  will  be  no  reluctance 
and  there  will  be  very  little  criticism  if 
they  are  used  on  the  rights-of-way  for 
beautification. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  hope  that 
this  amendment  will  be  adopted.  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  will  help  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Baldwin]. 
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The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Baldwin) 
theie  were — ayes  111,  noes  102. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Blatnik 
and  Mr.  Baldwin. 

The  committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
140,  noes  135. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNEMENT     OFFERED     BY      MR.     WAGGONNER 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

.Amendment  oflfered  by  Mr.  Wagconner: 
On  page  27,  line  6,  strike  out  "1967"  and 
insert  "1968"  and  after  the  word  "Code"  on 
line  8  change  the  period  to  a  comma  and  in- 
sert the  words  "and  the  same  shall  come  into 
force  and  effect  unless  Congress  disapproves 
within  45  days." 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  not  take  the  5  minutes  to  explain 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment. 

Title  3  of  the  bill  requires  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  January  10. 
1967,  all  standards,  criteria,  rules,  and 
regulations  to  be  applied  in  carrying  out 
sections  131  and  136  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 

I  believe  it  goes  without  saying  that 
neither  the  Secretary  nor  anyone  else 
can  conduct  reasonable  discussions  with 
the  several  highway  departments  of  the 
50  States  and  develop  these  criteria  and 
regulations  and  report  in  depth  to  the 
Congress  by  January  10,  1967.  So  I 
simply  propose  that  this  date  be  delayed 
if  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  and 
that  he  be  required  to  report  no  later — 
and  earlier  if  he  desires — than  January 
10.  1968. 

I  have  the  feeling,  as  I  am  sure  a  good 
many  of  the  Members  do,  that  Congress 
should  have  the  final  word  in  approving 
these  regulations.  We  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  assure  rational  regulations.  A 
great  deal  of  speculation  has  been  made 
here  today  as  to  what  these  regulations 
the  Secretary  develops  will  finally  lead 
to.  I  merely  say  with  this  amendment 
that  the  Congress  will  liave  45  days  after 
this  report  has  been  made,  which  is  ex- 
actly the  amount  of  time  given  to  the 
States  if  they  do  not  agree,  to  go  into 
court,  to  set  aside  the  promulgation,  and 
the  effective  date  of  the  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  and  Congress  will  have  a 
like  45  days  to  approve  or  disapprove  of 
the  regulations  which  shall  be  contained 
in  the  report  that  the  Secretary  will  make 
to  the  Congress.  This  will  assure  there 
Will  be  no  slip  between  the  cup  and  the 
lip  and  that  congressional  intent  will  pre- 
vaa  in  affording  due  protection  to  those 
affected.  I  believe  that  the  Members 
Jill  wish  to  reserve  unto  themselves  this 
final  decision.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
w  opposition  to  the  amendment.  Wliile 
I  appreciate  the  desire,  understandable 
as  it  is,  of  our  colleague  from  Louisiana 
w  give  to  the  Congress  a  greater  control 
over  what  is  happening— and  I  am  sure 
that  is  his  intent — I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  understand  that  his 


amendment,  if  adopted,  would  have  the 
reverse  effect  of  giving  the  Congress  less 
opportunity,  rather  than  more,  to  review 
wtiat  the  Secretary  has  decided  should 
be  the  standards. 

The  bill  proposes  that  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  his  recom- 
mendations for  standards  in  1967,  and 
there  is  a  reason  for  this.  It  is  because 
those  standards  will  go  into  effect  in  1968 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  and  the 
States  will  be  compelled  to  comply  by 
1968  under  pain  of  losing  10  percent  of 
their  liighway  money  if  they  do  not  com- 
ply by  1968. 

Therefore,  it  would  not  serve  the  best 
piu-poses  of  the  States  for  the  Secretary 
to  delay  until  only  a  few  days  before  it 
is  necessary  for  them  to  comply  in  sub- 
mitting his  recommendations  for  stand- 
ards to  the  Congress.  Rather,  Congress 
will  be  strengthened  and  the  States  will 
be  protected  if  the  Secretary  is  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  Congress  by  1967,  a  full 
year  earlier,  the  recommendations' of  the 
standards  he  wants  to  put  into  effect. 

While  what  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  intends  to  do  is  quite  com- 
mendable, I  submit  that  his  amendment 
unintentionally  would  fail  to  achieve 
that  objective  and  inadvertently  would 
achieve  the  reverse  objective,  rather  than 
the  commendable  one  he  desires. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  amendment 
there  would  be  allowed  45  days  for  Con- 
gress to  examine  the  criteria  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  But 
under  the  bill  as  it  presently  stands  Con- 
gress would  have  a  year,  not  45  days  but 
a  solid  year.  I  believe  it  important  that 
the  Secretary  be  required  to  come  to  the 
Congress  a  full  year  before  it  is  contem- 
plated that  any  funds  would  be  withheld 
from  any  State,  so  that  the  Congress  will 
have  that  full  time  to  examine  those 
criteria  and,  if  it  desires,  time  to  prepare 
and  submit  additional  legislation  giving 
additional  guidance  for  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
much  as  I  sympathize  with  the  under- 
standable desire  of  our  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  Louisiana,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve his  amendment  will  achieve  that 
wliich  he  desires  to  achieve,  and  I  re- 
spectfully urge  the  Members  to  vote 
against  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  title  rn  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  at  11:05  pjn. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  no  further  amendments, 
but  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  to  explain  the 
motion  to  recommit.  So  far  as  I  know, 
that  is  the  only  time  wliich  will  be 
required. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  There  will  be 
time  for  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.   SATLOR 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Satlor:  On  page 
27,  between  lines  16  and  17,  Insert  a  new 
title  as  follows: 

"tttlb  IV 

"Sec.  401.  Title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof   a   new   section    as   follows:    '§321 
Conservation — 

"'(a)  For  the  purpose  of  protecting  fish 
and  wildlife  and  recreation  resources,  all 
surveys,  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates 
of  any  project  constructed  with  or  with  the 
aid  of  Federal  funds  shall,  prior  to  final  ap- 
proval either  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  any  other  Federal  department,  and 
to  the  extent  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  be  furnished  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  Secretary  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  such  other  department  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  if  such  surveys, 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  are  satis- 
factory in  the  Interest  of  conserving  fish  and 
wildlife  and  recreation  resources  in  the  area 
of  the  project. 

"  '(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  his  fimctlons 
under  this  section  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior (1)  may  conduct  such  investigations, 
surveys,  and  research  projects  as  he  deems 
necessary,  and  (2)  shall,  in  the  case  of  a 
project  for  a  Federal-aid  highway,  consiUt 
with  and  give  consideration  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  State  submitting  such  project.' 

"Sec.  402.  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following- 

"  '321.  Conservation.' " 

On  pages  27  and  28  redesignate  title  IV  as 
title  V  and  sections  401,  402.  and  403  as  sec- 
tions 501,  502,  and  503,  respectively. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  (interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  amendment ) .  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  may  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  full  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
the  very  inception  of  my  assuming  the 
responsibilities  of  a  Member  of  this  body, 
I  have  been  deeply  concerned  about  the 
use  and  management  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  this  country.  On  numerous 
occasions  I  have  urged  the  protection  of 
scenic  beauty  and  the  improvement  of 
our  environment  in  terms  of  esthetic 
values.  I  offer  the  amendment  today  to 
the  highway  beautification  bill  to  en- 
hance and  extend  the  important  goal  of 
scenic  beauty.  I  feel  the  amendment  ac- 
complishes this  and  in  addition  enables 
us  to  coordinate  major  governmental 
programs  which  due  to  the  complexities 
of  government  often  are  in  conflict. 

No  one  is  suggesting  that  we  should  or 
could  stop  building  roads  for  the  ever-in- 
creasing demands  of  a  mobile  people  will 
require  all  of  the  best  possible  means  of 
communication  and  transportation.  To 
beautify  our  existing  highways  and  those 
that  will  come  into  being  in  the  near 
future  Is  important  and  laudatory.  Of 
tantamount  importance,  however,  is  the 
need  to  achieve  a  coordination  of  pre- 
serving areas  of  natural  beauty  as  we  ex- 
tend our  highway  transportation  system. 
As  effective  as  the  efforts  to  beautify  this 
system  have  been  and  may  become,  the 
scenic  environment  could  well  be  poorer 
because  of  the  construction  of  a  highway 
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through  a  park,  fish  and  wildlife  habitat, 
or  an  area  of  natural  beauty.  Often  these 
problems  can  be  managed  in  such  a  fash- 
ion that  the  inconvenience  of  the  travel- 
er is  only  slightly  increased  but  this  min- 
imal cost  may  preserve  a  rich  and  im- 
porianL  legacy  of  existing  natural  beauty. 

At  the  present  time  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  extend  funds  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  constructing  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  System.  Concomitant 
to  this  activity,  however,  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  ex- 
tends to  the  States,  on  a  50-50  matching 
basis,  the  cost  of  planning,  acquisition,  or 
development  projects  that  are  under- 
taken by  the  State.  We  could  therefore 
have  a  situation  wherein  the  comprehen- 
sive State  plan  that  is  required  to  qualify 
for  the  matching  Federal  grants  might 
well  Include  several  areas  for  recreation 
purposes,  which  would  also  be  the  same 
area  planned  for  an  interstate  road.  As 
Government  responsibilities  grow  and 
agencies  are  endowed  with  greater  and 
ramified  responsibilities,  the  coordina- 
tion of  efforts  among  such  agencies  be- 
comes mandatory  if  the  aims  of  one  are 
not  completely  frustrated  by  those  of  an- 
other. 

This  was  recognized  in  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Act  which  provides 
specifically  for  the  coordination  with 
other  Federal  agencies. 

It  seems  abundantly  clear  to  me.  there- 
fore, that  a  part  of  saving  and  enhancing 
our  natural  beauty  must  require  careful 
coordinated  planning,  for  it  is  only  in  this 
fashion  that  we  will  achieve  the  balanced 
reward  of  beauty  and  convenience. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  a  leading 
conservationist,  for  his  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  a  sound  amendment  and  is  en- 
tirely in  accord  with  the  principles  of 
beauty  to  which  this  bill  is  dedicated.  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  adopted 
and  that  we  can  thus  save  some  trout 
streams  and  wildlife  habitat  through  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  having  a  rec- 
ommendatory power.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  good  friend  and  ask  him  just 
one  question.  Does  this  give  what  might 
be  termed  a  stranglehold  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  or  is  it  simply  a  responsi- 
bility to  consult  with  him? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  does  not.  All  that 
the  SecretaiT  of  the  Interior  will  do  is  to 
consult.  He  is  not  given  any  strangle- 
hold. This  is  to  try  and  see  to  it  that 
areas  that  have  been  set  aside  in  local 
communities  for  recreation.  State  parks, 
local  parks,  and  national  wildlife  habi- 
tats which  have  been  approved  by  Con- 
gress— to  see  to  it  that  they  are  saved 
and  not  ruined  ruthlessly  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  That  is  why  I  have 
offered  this  amendment. 


Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  friend  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment and  point  out  a  program  similar 
to  this  has  been  established  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads.  It  is  working  well 
in  part,  but  there  are  large  areas  where 
the  perfection  of  this  program  now  im- 
posed by  administrative  order  is  badly 
needed.  This  is  a  highly  desirable 
amendment,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  my  good  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  reluctant  to  speak  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

While  I  am  reluctant  to  come  to 
friendly  odds  with  my  very  dear  friend 
and  great  conservationist,  with  whom  I 
have  shared  many  a  battle  and  hope  will 
share  many  more,  it  is  not  with  reluc- 
tance that  I  oppose  this  amendment.  I 
know  that  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
gentleman  to  encimiber  or  impede  this 
great  program.  The  objectives  are  ex- 
cellent to  protect  the  fish  and  wildlife 
and  recreation  resources,  but  I  want  you 
to  listen  to  this. 

Here  is  the  Federal-aid  Highway  Sys- 
tem already  in  existence.  The  program 
is  racing  against  time.  Here  we  have 
another  impediment  offered  to  it  in  the 
way  of  having  to  submit  plans  and  speci- 
fications and  estimates  of  any  project 
constructed  with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  That 
means  3  million  miles  of  road,  on  all  of 
which  there  would  have  to  be  consulta- 
tions. You  would  have  to  have  a  battery 
of  consultants  to  do  nothing  but  consult, 
just  to  see  whether  they  should  go  on 
with  the  project. 

I  say  that  there  must  be  given  full  con- 
sideration first  to  the  objective  of  pro- 
tecting the  wildlife,  the  fish  and  fowl  and 
the  conservation  resources  of  this  won- 
derful land  of  ours.  In  order  to  protect 
that  Interest,  local  municipalities,  town- 
ships, counties  and  States,  including 
State  conservation  departments,  must  be 
consulted  and  have  a  voice  in  it  before 
the  State  can  recommend  a  given  route. 

So,  in  view  of  this  great  handicap  of 
3  million  miles  of  road  I  would  strongly 
urge,  for  that  reason  alone,  not  for  the 
objectives  which  the  gentleman  seeks 
which  are  most  worthy  ones,  but  the 
harm  done  here  would  be  overwhelming 
and  I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  que^on  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Saylor)  there 
were — ayes  92,  noes  141. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Blatnik 
and  Mr.  Saylor. 


The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
104,  noes  147. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TFTLE    IV 

Sec.  401.  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  the  amend- 
ments  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  private  property  to  be  taken  or 
the  reasonable  and  existing  use  restricted  by 
such  taking  without  just  compensation  as 
provided  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  402.  In  addition  to  any  other  amounts 
authorized  by  this  Act  and  the  amcndmente 
made  by  this  Act,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  for  administrative  expenses  in 
carrying  out  this  Act  (including  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act) . 

Sec.  403.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1965". 

Passed  the  Senate  September  16  (legisla- 
tive day,  September  15) .  1965. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr,  Chairman,  in  the  first  place,  this 
title  contains  $5  million  for  administra- 
tive expenses  on  which  we  held  no  hear- 
ings whatsoever.  It  is  not  substantiated 
by  evidence  before  the  committee.  It  can 
be  spent  at  any  time — the  first  year,  the 
second  year,  or  10  years.  There  is  no 
year  of  expenditure  limitation. 

I  know  better  than  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  this  in  the  belief  we  could  make 
any  sense  out  of  it  at  this  late  hour.  But 
I  Just  call  this  to  your  attention. 

I  do  intend,  however,  to  take  1  or  2 
minutes  to  discuss  a  motion  to  recommit 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit, depending  on  what  might  happen 
relating  to  roUcall  votes,  if  anything.will, 
assuming  that  the  Tuten  amendment  re- 
mains in  the  legislation,  contain  the 
Cramer  amendment  to  the  Tuten  amend- 
ment which  will  have  the  effect  of  codify- 
ing in  the  law  what  the  Secretary  said 
he  wanted  to  do  in  his  letter,  which  Is 
partially  codified  In  the  Tuten  amend- 
ment as  regards  municipal  areas,  and 
the  remainder  of  what  the  Secretary 
said  concerning  the  rural  areas  will  be 
contained  in  the  motion  to  recommit. 

If  you  want  to  be  fair  and  act  equitabl.v 
relating  to  the  rural  areas  the  same  as 
you  did  relating  to  the  city  areas,  you 
will  vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit.  I: 
contains  precisely  the  language  contained 
in  the  Secretary's  letter  relating  first  to 
billboards  and  then  to  junkyards,  the  two 
titles,  and  will  specifically  provide  as  fol- 
lows— and  this  was  my  amendment  to 
the  Tuten  amendment — and  will  give  the 
same  treatment  to  the  rural  areas  thai 
you  give  to  the  city  areas: 

The  States  shall  have  full  authority  \uider 
their  own  zoning  laws  to  zone  areas  for  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  purposes  and  to  de- 
termine— 

And  this  is  the  added  language  and  is 
exactly  as  the  Secretary  said  he  intended 
to  carry  it  out — 

and  to  determine  what  unzoned  areas  are 
used,  or  are  designated  for  use,  for  com- 
mercial or  industrial  purposes  on  the  same 
basis  as  those  which  are  actually  so  zoned. 

This  is  precisely  what  they  said  they 
intended  to  do.   I  can  see  no  justification 
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for  discriminating  against  rural  areas. 
If  you  are  going  to  do  it,  use  the  stand- 
ards contained  in  the  Secretary's  let- 
ter. Put  it  in  the  legislation.  If  you 
do  not  do  that,  what  is  going  to  happen? 
It  would  be  my  opinion  that  the  Congress 
having  turned  down  my  amendment,  the 
record  legislatively  will  be  clear  that 
there  is  no  Intent  to  give  the  same  treat- 
ment to  rural  areas. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  was  specifically 
voted  down.  I  heard  a  lot  of  concern 
about  this  rural  area  situation  and  this 
is  the  opportunity  to  do  exactly  what  the 
Secretary  said  he  wanted  to  do.  I  was 
rather  interested  In  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  after  telling 
this  House  in  good  faith  If  the  Cramer 
amendment  was  voted  down,  he  was  then 
going  to  offer  It  in  a  motion  relating  to 
the  statement  of  intent  under  that  title, 
under  section  (a) .  He  did  not  do  it.  He 
thus  leaves  only  this  avenue  open  for 
writing  In  the  rural  areas  amendment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chaiiman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  No;  I  do  not  yield  at 
this  point.  I  will  yield  In  a  moment  when 
I  have  finished. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
made  an  attack  on  the  Integrity  of  a 
Member. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  not  questioning 
anybody's  integrity. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Absolutely  you 
have. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  said  he  did  not  give 
the  Members  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  amendment  after  he  promised  he 
would  offer  an  amendment  to  include 
the  Cramer  amendment  as  a  statement 
of  intent  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Secretary's  letter.  He  did  not  do  so,  so 
the  only  remedy  we  have  available  is  to 
vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit  which 
will  carry  out  the  gentleman's  commit- 
ment, as  I  understood  It  to  be  his  com- 
mitment, to  Incorporate  both  aspects  of 
the  Secretary's  letter.  Having  not  done 
so.  the  only  remedy  available  if  you  are 
going  to  give  fair  and  equal  treatment 
to  rural  areas  Is  to  vote  for  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  was  distracted  by 
three  people  talking  at  the  same  time 
but  did  the  gentleman  make  some  com- 
ment that  I  broke  faith  with  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  said  I  thought  you 
had  committed  yourself  when  consider- 
ing the  motion  of  the  gentleman,  my  mo- 
tion, on  an  amendment  to  the  Tuten 
amendment  that  If  that  were  voted 
down  you  would  offer  your  amendment 
to  the  statement  of  intent  to  Include  not 
only  the  Tuten  amendment  to  the 
Cramer  amendment,  and  that  was  not 
done  when  the  Tuten  amendment  was 
accepted.    Now  if  the  gentleman  meant 

what  I  thought  he  meant 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  WUl  the  gentleman 
let  me  answer  that? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  When  I  finish  I  will 
yield,  just  let  me  finish. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Would  you  let  me 
answer? 


Mr.  CRAMER.  If  the  gentleman 
means  what  he  said  relating  to  the  jstate- 
ment  of  intent,  this  Is  the  last  oppor- 
tunity to  put  it  in.  In  the  form  of  the 
motion  to  recommit,  legislatively,  and 
that  is  all  the  motion  does. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  that  a  long, 
tedious,  and  difficult  day  should  have  to 
end  on  this  absolutely  uncalled  for  and 
most  disagreeable  note  of  personal  dis- 
cord. I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
will  set  the  record  straight,  if  his  earlier 
mistatement  was  not  done  deliberately. 
I  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  we  were 
In  accord  with  the  objectives  of  the 
Tuten  amendment.  I  am  not  going  to 
repeat  or  go  any  further  into  the  sub- 
stantive aspects  of  the  matter,  except  to 
point  out  again  that  the  Tuten  amend- 
ment, while  Its  objectives  were  good, 
would  produce  other  complications  by 
going  Into  too  much  detail,  would  result 
in  other  complications  and  imlntended 
ramifications. 

Then  the  gentleman  from  Florida  of- 
fered his  amendment  to  the  Tuten 
amendment,  and  that  made  the  proposi- 
tion impossible  and  unacceptable.  I 
thought  I  made  that  clear  at  the  time  of 
debate  and  I  hope  the  gentleman  did 
not  misinterpret  my  remarks  on  that 
score.  I  urged  strongly  that  the  Cramer 
amendment  be  defeated  outright,  and  I 
said  that  to  assist,  as  I  tried  to  do,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  beloved  and  respected  men  of 
conscience,  integrity,  and  ability  we 
have  in  the  committee,  if  the  Cramer 
amendment  to  the  Tuten  amendment 
were  defeated,  and  then  the  Tuten 
amendment  likewise  was  defeated,  be- 
cause of  the  problems  it  raised,  and  not 
because  of  Its  objectives  at  all,  I  would 
then  have  an  amendment  to  an  earlier 
part  of  that  section  which  I  felt  would 
provide  the  safeguards  sought  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  without  cre- 
ating additional  difficulties.  My  pro- 
posed amendment  would'  have  declared 
it  to  be  the  intent  of  Congress  in  this 
bill  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
bill  without  encroaching  on  the  rights 
of  the  States  to  act  under  their  author- 
ity to  zone  areas  within  their  bound- 
aries, or  to  interfere  with  the  reasonable 
and  normal  standards  customary  in  the 
industry. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Relating  to  both 
amendments. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  will  not  yield  at 
this  point.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
try  to  be  more  accurate  and  more  cor- 
rect than  the  statement  he  has  made 
on  this  matter.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
was  deliberate  but  I  hope  he  will  show 
a  great  deal  more  responsibility  and 
caution. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  asked  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  the  very  question  that 
he  Is  now  talking  about.  There  was 
never   any    commitment    to    offer   his 


amendment  In  the  event  the  Tuten 
amendment,  as  originally  offered,  was 
adopted.  There  was  never  any  commit- 
ment on  the  Cramer  amendment  which 
was  voted  down  substantially  by  this 
House,  and  it  should  have  been  voted 
down  because  it  was  a  gutting  amend- 
ment to  the  bill. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  support  entirely 
what  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
said.  The  whole  purpose  of  his  offering 
to  make  this  amendment  available  to 
the  House  was  that  if  we  defeated  the 
Tuten  amendment,  we  would  provide  this 
language  In  the  form  of  a  declaration  of 
the  intent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  That  was  the  sole 
purpose.  It  never  related  In  any  way  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
f  i*om  Florida. 

Mr.  TUTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  should  like  to  state  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  had  no  intent  to  crip- 
ple this  bUl.  I  was  just  trying  to  offer 
an  amendment  that  would  make  a  rea- 
sonable application.  In  my  opinion,  and 
make  it  reasonably  easy  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  support  the  bill. 
I  thought  I  was  making  a  contribution 
to  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  am  for  the 
bill  myself,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
Members  of  the  House  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  to  defeat  this  amendment  to 
my  amendment,  and  to  adopt  my  amend- 
ment and  incorporate  it  in  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    SMITH    OP    IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smpth  of  Iowa- 
On  page  27,  delete  lines  18  through  22  and 
substitute  the  following: 

"Sec.  401.  Nothing  In  this  Act  or  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  private  property  to  be 
taken  or  the  reasonable  use  restricted  by 
such  taking  without  Just  compensation.  The 
Federal  share  of  such  compensation  shall  be 
75  per  centum." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  there  is  a  real  sleeper  in  this  bill 
Most  of  the  Members  think  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  going  to  pay  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  acquiring  these 
easements,  but  that  is  not  so.  I  can  ex- 
plain it  best  in  this  way. 

Suppose  there  are  three  pieces  of  prop- 
erty side  by  side,  A  sign  company  came 
along  several  years  ago  and  bought  the 
sign  rights  on  all  three  pieces  of  prop- 
erty. They  put  a  sign  on  the  middle 
piece  of  property.  They  are  holding 
their  rights  to  the  other  two  properties 
without  putting  a  sign  on  them  because 
by  doing  so,  the  value  of  the  sign  on  the 
middle  property  is  enhanced.  Each  of 
the  property  owners  receive  $100  per 
year.  Each  of  them  has  the  same  in- 
come. Each  of  them  considered  the  sign 
rights  and  the  income  rental  therefrom 
in  the  price  paid  for  the  property. 

But  under  this  bill  the  75 -percent  con- 
tribution will  be  made  to  the  State  onj^ 
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to  acquire  the  sign  rigJits  on  the  middle 
property  where  a  sign  is  located.  No 
contribution  will  be  made  to  the  State 
for  acquiring  rights  on  the  other  two 
properties.  The  State  will  have  to  pay 
for  those  rights,  but  no  contribution  will 
be  made  under  the  bill  to  do  so. 

All  my  amendment  will  do  Is  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Federal  Government  will 
pay  75  percent  toward  the  cost  of  these 
easements,  whether  there  is  an  existing 
sign  or  not.  The  States  are  going  to  pay 
but  would  not  be  reimbursed. 

Some  people  will  say.  "They  can  take 
those  property  rights  without  paying  for 
it."  If  they  could  do  that,  then  I  ask 
why  did  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  pay  $750,000  for  a 
scenic  view  of  one  property?  Even  if  it 
were  possible  to  take  these  property 
rights  without  paying,  it  would  be  politi- 
cally untenable  in  almost  every  State  of 
this  land. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  amendment. 
These  States  need  all  of  the  money  they 
can  get  to  widen  and  improve  the  high- 
ways. If  they  have  to  pay  100  percent 
of  the  cost  for  some  easements  they  will 
end  up  probably  with  no  more  than  a  50- 
percent  contribution,  overall,  under  this 
bill.  The  States  will  be  forced  to  use  too 
much  of  this  road  fund  money  for  these 
purposes. 

This  is  similar  to  some  amendments 
which  were  presented  previously,  and  I 
hope  the  Members  on  both  sides  will 
support  this  amendment.  I  want  to  say 
that  this  is  offered  to  help  the  bill,  and  I 
hope  my  friend  from  Illinois  will  not  har- 
poon this  amendment.  This  is  a  good 
amendment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  any  figures  as  to  how  much 
the  cost  of  compensation  under  the  bill 
would  be  increased  if  we  were  required 
to  compensate  not  only  for  property  on 
which  signs  now  are  located  but  also  for 
any  property  on  which  there  might  be 
si'^ns  located? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  have  the  same 
kind  of  figures  the  committee  has  for  the 
amount  required  to  compensate  those 
who  have  existing  signs.  There  is  no 
figure. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
is  not  correct.  If  he  will  look  at  the 
hearings  he  will  see  we  have  detailed 
estimates  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce on  that. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  One  can  make 
estimates  on  this,  but  the  point  is  that 
because  there  is  not  an  estimate  is  no 
excuse  for  not  paying  somebody  for  a 
property  right.  The  State  will  have  to 
pay  for  the  property  right,  and  I  believe 
there  should  be  a  Federal  contribution. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  want  to  say  there  is 
one  Member  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who 
supports  the  gentleman's  amendment.  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  gentle- 
man and  to  say  that  I  am  in  full  support 
of  the  amendment. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  accept  this 
amendment.  It  is  offered  to  help  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  and 
I  do  so  reluctantly  and  with  the  greatest 
of  respect  for  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
becaui^e  I  know  he  has  a  problem  in  his 
home  State  on  this  particular  point. 

The  cost  calculations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  of  the  commit- 
tee in  connection  with  this  bill  are  based 
upon  an  assumption  of  responsibility  to 
compensate  for  the  properties  where 
signs  are  located.  I  will  tell  the  Members 
why  we  reached  that  conclusion  and 
why  we  did  not  set  up  a  provision  for 
compensation  of  a  prooerty  owner  where 
signs  are  not  actually  located. 

It  was  because  the  property  owner 
who  doe.s  not  have  a  sign  on  his  prop- 
erty continues  to  enjoy  other  beneficial 
uses  of  that  property.  He  continues  to 
have  it  and  to  use  it  for  income  purposes. 
He  can  raise  cattle  on  it.  He  can  raise 
crops  on  it.  He  has  no  Interference  with 
his  property  use  by  reason  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  sign. 

A  property  owner  who  does  have  a 
sign  in  place  does  give  up  something 
to  that  sign  company  in  terms  of  the 
use  of  his  land  and  its  use  is  thereafter 
affected.  We  felt  that  he  had  a  right 
which  actually  was  in  a  position  to  be 
compensated  for  uniformly  across  the 
country,  when  there  is  taken  away  from 
him  the  sign  that  is  there,  and  taken 
away  from  him  the  income. 

That  has  been  the  position  we  have 
taken  with  reference  to  this  particular 
amendment.  We  do  not  feel  it  Is  wise  to 
eliminate  the  words  "and  existing"  that 
precede  "use"  in  title  IV,  section  401.  We 
feel  that  the  provision  about  the  Federal 
share  shall  be  75  percent,  which  would  be 
added  by  the  gentleman's  amendment,  is 
surplusage  because  of  the  provision  for 
75  percent  contribution  at  other  points  in 
the  bill. 

We  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. Mr.  Chairman  and  ladles  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  I  would 
like  to  point  this  out  about  the 
legal  position  taken  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  and  upon  which 
the  amendment  is  predicated.  Any  time 
any  municipality  or  any  county  or  State 
decides  to  adopt  a  zoning  ordinance  or  a 
zoning  statute,  that  political  subdivision 
has  restricted  the  niunber  of  uses  to 
which  the  realty  can  be  put.  Does  that 
mean  that  the  political  subdivision,  the 
city  or  county  or  State,  must  run  around 
to  every  property  owner  Ising  in  that 
zone  and  hand  out  X  quantity  of  dollar 
bills  because  that  owner  cannot  use  that 
property  for  the  nimiber  of  uses  he  could 
have  before  the  zoning  took  place?  That 
is  simply  not  the  case. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  real  criix  of  the 
argument  against  this  amendment  is 


that  you  would  not  compensate  a  prop- 
erty owner  for  a  house  that  he  did  not 
have  on  the  land  when  you  took  it  to 
build  the  highway.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Just  a  min- 
ute. Let  me  say  this:  If  you  went 
back  to  Blackstone,  you  might  do  it,  but 
we  have  long  accepted  the  principle  of 
zoning,  which  is  a  necessary  principle 
and  part  of  our  jurisprudence  at  this 
point  in  our  history. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  right.  But 
if  you  would  not  compensate  him  for  a 
house  that  he  does  not  have  on  his  prop- 
erty, then  you  should  not  compensate 
him"  for  a  sign  that  he  does  not  have  on 
his  property. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  You  are  not 
compensating  the  man  for  the  sign,  but 
you  are  compensating  him  because  he 
has  the  valuable  right  for  the  sign. 
When  you  compensate  the  man  who  has 
the  sign  on  the  property,  you  compen- 
sate him  for  the  value  of  the  sign  and 
tlie  location  of  the  property. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman answer  this  question:  If  you  are 
in  a  city  and  zoning  that  area  for  resi- 
dences only,  do  you  think  you  should  go 
to  every  property  owner  in  that  area  and 
pay  them  because  they  caruiot  operate  a 
business  on  their  property? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  Is  not  a  com- 
parable situation. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  That  is  it 
exactly. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  situation. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  It  is  it  ex- 
actly. It  is  the  point  of  your  amend- 
ment, and  it  is  antiquated. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa,  You  are  accept- 
ing cities  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  The  point  is 
when  you  zone  an  area  or  any  area, 
our  jurisprudence  has  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple that  you  do  not  compensate  for  it. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
\\ill  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  On  that  same 
thought,  if  you  had  an  area  you  wanted 
to  zone  for  residential  purposes  and  had 
someone  with  a  business  there  and  you 
want  to  put  zoning  in  for  residential  pur- 
poses, before  you  would  prohibit  that 
person  with  the  business  from  operating 
the  business,  you  should  compensate  him. 

Mr,  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  You  should 
because  you  are  depriving  h\m  of  prop- 
erty on  the  spot. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man agree  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
would  result  in  a  person  who  never  even 
contemplated  having  a  sign  or  billboard 
being  able  to  come  in  and  claim  pasrment 
for  some  right  that  he  has  never  used 
or  contemplated  using? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  That  is  my 
view. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  BLATNIK.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  three  questions 
and  I  will  make  them  brief.  They  per- 
tain to  the  scrapyards  and  auto  junk- 
yards and  they  are  important  questions. 
I  think  they  are  most  proper  to  propound 
at  this  point.  I  do  want  to  say  these  peo- 
ple, while  they  suffer  great  inconven- 
iences and  in  some  cases  personal  hard- 
ship, are  the  most  cooperative  in  all 
aspects  of  this  bill,  and  this  statement 
should  be  made  publicly  and  the  Record 
should  show  it. 

The  questions  briefly  are  these,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Gray],  who  has  done  consid- 
erable work  on  this,  to  answer  these 
questions.  No.  1  is  on  the  point  of 
screening  junkyards.  Let  me  say  for  the 
record  that  these  people  are  perfectly 
willing  to  comply  with  regulations,  but 
we  do  have  some  unique  situations. 

We  have  an  elevated  superhighway,  or 
viaduct,  or  an  embankment,  or  a  built- 
up  highway  with  a  scrap  iron  yard  or  a 
junkyard  below.  You  cannot  screen  that 
unless  you  build  long  poles  covering 
acres,  which,  of  course,  would  be  imprac- 
tical and  far  too  expensive. 

I  am  informed,  after  several  queries 
that  the  position  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  that  the  Government  will 
attempt  to  screen  the  highway  right-of- 
way  with  plantings  rather  than  require 
the  removal  of  the  junkyard,  since  the 
cost  of  such  highway  screening  is  less 
than  a  payment  of  just  compensation  to 
the  junkyard  owner.  Is  this  the  intent 
of  the  legislation,  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  will  say  to  the  distin- 
iruished  gentleman  from  Minnesota  that 
he  is  exactly  correct.  Under  the  act,  if 
you  can  screen  cheaper  than  you  can 
relocate,  it  will  be  the  Department's  view, 
after  having  discussed  this  with  them, 
that  they  will  ask  the  States  to  go  ahead 
and  do  the  screening  instead  of  relocat- 
ing; that  is,  if  it  can  be  done  cheaper. 
The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  second  question 
is  this:  While  the  bill  in  sections  135 (i) 
and  (j)  of  the  bill  state  that  the  Federal 
share  of  screening  costs  and  just  com- 
pensation shall  be  75  percent,  we  assume 
that  it  is  our  clear  intent — and  I  recall 
that  it  was  my  clear  intent — that  the  re- 
maining 25  percent  shall  be  paid  by  the 
States.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois agree  with  my  statement  of  the 
intent  of  the  bill  in  this  regard? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  law  is  very  clear  in 
this  regard.  I  am  delighted  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  that  75 
percent  will  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment, the  other  25  percent  will  be 
paid  by  the  States.  In  no  instance  will 
the  property  owner  be  asked  to  contrib- 
ute the  25  percent  of  non-Federal  funds. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  clari- 
fication? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  the  answer 
to  both  questions  applicable  to  all  in- 
dustries, not  just  junkyard  industries? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  These  are  the  only 
ones  that  ask  for  clarification. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  the 
answer  was  specific  as  to  one  industry. 
It  seems  to  me  that  all  industries  ought 
to  have  the  same  application. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  No  other  industries 
are  concerned  here  directly.  I  am  sure 
billboards — they  would  not  want  to 
screen  them,  would  they? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield?  ^ 

Mr.  BLATNIK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  correct.  The  gentleman  is 
referring  to  screening.  Billboards  would 
be  removed.  Junkyards  would  be 
screened  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  im- 
sightliness.  Therefore  the  gentleman's 
question  applies  only  to  title  n  which 
does  concern  screening  or  removal  of 
junkyards. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  There  are 
other  industries  besides  junkyards  that 
might  have  to  be  screened,  excluding,  of 
course,  billboards.  Is  the  answer  the 
same  for  all  industries? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Under  title  H.  Junk- 
yards are  defined  in  various  ways.  It 
can  be  a  garbage  dump,  or  a  land  fill,  or 
a  pile  of  metal.  We  have  various  defini- 
tions of  what  a  junkyard  is.  But  I  am 
using  the  broad  term  when  I  say  junk- 
yards, as  we  talk  about  screening.  There 
will  be  no  other  types  of  industries  af- 
fected, other  than  junkyards.  This  is 
the  only  industry  we  deal  with  in  the  bill 
imder  title  II. 

Title  I,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  refers 
to  billboards. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  all  in- 
dustry— I  mean  all  in  a  very  literal 
sense — will  get  the  same  protection  as 
junkyards? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  All  industries  enu- 
merated in  the  bill.  I  thought  earlier 
the  gentleman  was  referring  to  all  types 
of  industries,  other  kinds  of  plants,  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  all  those  enumerated  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  They  are  listed  in 
title  II  on  page  22.  The  gentleman  is 
correct,  all  of  these  enumerated  in  the 
bill  are  covered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Committee  has 
labored  over  12  hours  on  this  legislation 
already.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
apprehension and  confusion  about  it.  I 
am  sure  there  ft  some  misunderstanding 
about  what  the  gentleman  from  Mirme- 
sota  [Mr.  Blatnik]  intended  in  his  re- 
marks, as  well  as  what  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  intended  in 
his  remarks.    In  this  cormection,  I  would 


like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Cramer]  to  clarify  his  previous 
statement. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  give  me  his  attention, 
please? 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  I, 
of  course,  have  been  friends  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  he  has  never  impugned 
my  integrity  and  I  have  never  intended 
to  do  the  same  relating  to  him. 

I  honestly  feel  that  the  gentleman  had 
indicated  a  commitment  to  offer  the  two 
points  in  his  statement  of  contention, 
both  of  which  are  contained  in  the  Secre- 
tary's letter.  I  believe  we  agree  on  that; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BLAT!>r[K.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Where  we  disagree  Is 
the  gentleman's  recollection  and  the  rec- 
ollection of  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
myself,  as  to  what  the  gentleman  indi- 
cated and  what  the  conditions  were  on 
which  he  would  offer  that  amendment  of 
statement  of  intent. 

It  was  my  honest  understanding  that 
the  gentleman  intended  to  offer  both 
points. 

The  only  point  I  was  trying  to  make  in 
my  statement  relating  to  the  motion  to 
recommit  was  that  now  the  only  oppor- 
tunity available  to  cover  the  second  point, 
as  the  gentleman  indicated  he  was  going 
to  cover  in  his  motion,  is  in  the  motion 
to  recommit  relating  to  urban  areas  and 
that  is  why  we  already  have  adopted 
legislatively  the  matter,  and  the  second 
point  relating  to  urban  areas  and  the 
cities,  we  should  do  the  same  thing  re- 
lating to  rural  areas  and  bring  the  bill 
into  conformity  with  the  Secretary's 
statement  of  his  intent  No.  1;  and  No.  2, 
with  the  gentleman's  statement  of  what 
he  intended  to  offer  in  the  form  of  a 
motion  of  intent,  and  this  would  do  it 
legislatively. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  feels 
that  I  overstated  his  position  or  in  any 
way  impugned  his  faith,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mlrmesota  that  I  have 
no  such  intention  and  I  will  certainly 
strike  any  remarks  that  would  so  indi- 
cate in  the  Record.  I  did  not  so  intend. 
I  merely  meant  to  say  that  we  had  cov- 
ered one  phase  in  the  amendment,  the 
urban  areas,  and  the  other  is  equally 
valid  relating  to  rural  areas.  The  gen- 
tleman stated  he  was  going  to  offer  it  in 
his  statement  of  intent.  Not  having  done 
it,  I  thought  it  was  necessary  to  do  it 
and  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  with- 
draw any  remark  which  he  feels  impugns 
his  good  faith. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  appreciate  that  and 
I  accept  the  gentleman's  explanation  and 
his  agreeing  to  withdraw  it.  The  gentle- 
man did  either  misimderstand  me  or 
certainly  was  in  complete  error  when  he 
questioned  my  good  faith  or  my  motives. 
I  shall  not  again  go  into  the  substantive 
part  of  your  proposal,  which  I  felt  was 
a  bad  one,  but  I  do  hope  we  can  clarify 
the  procedural  situation  of  that  time  and 
clarify  the  gentleman's  questioning  my 
acting  in  good  faith.  I  made  it  clear 
that  only  after  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida's amendment  to  the  Tuten  amend- 
ment was  defeated,  and  then  the  Tuten 
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amendment  defeated,  that  then  I  had 
this  other  amendment  which  would  cover 
the  two  points  that  dealt  with  the  objec- 
tive of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  RECORn  is  now  straightened  out. 

Mr  CRAMER.  This  amendment  then 
will  brin<;  into  keeping  the  two  points 
which  the  gentleman  said  he  mtended  to 

offer? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.     No. 

Mr  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  stated 
that  he  included  both  points  that  I  men- 

°Mr  BLATNIK.  As  covered  by  the 
Tuten  amendment.  Again,  I  made  it 
clear  that  I  was  not  getting  at  this  late 
hour  into  the  substantive  merits  of  your 

proposal.  J  4V,  *. 

Mr  CRAMER.    I  understand  that. 

Mr  BLATNIK.  I  merely  referred  to 
the  pomt  where  you  accused  me  of  bad 

^Mr  HARSHA.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to"  assure  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
that  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Members  en  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
which    includes    the    gentleman    from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer!,  to  question  his  in- 
tegrity   and    sincerity    in    offering    his 
amendment,  or  to  impugn  his  motives  in 
any  way.    I  sincerely  believe  there  was 
a  misunderstanding  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  as  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  intended  by  his  remarks. 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  understood  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  to  say  that  u 
both  the  Cramer   amendment  and  the 
Tuten    amendment    were    defetited    he 
would  then  offer  his  declaration  of  con- 
gressional intent.     However  because  of 
the  confusion  and  misapprehension  sur- 
rounding this  legislation  and  the  long 
hours  we  have  been  debating  it,  I  feel  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  misunderstood 
what  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  in- 
tended to  do.    I  am  certain  there  was  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  ques- 
tion the  integrity  and  motives  of  my 
friend  from  Minnesota.    He  is  most  hon- 
orable and  held  in  high  esteem  by  us  all. 
I  want  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  who  had  the  tre- 
mendous burden  of  carrying  the  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill  that  in  the  heat  of  battle 
he  in  all  probability  did  not  fully  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

I  certainly  hope  that  this  misunder- 
standing has  been  corrected. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Why.  of  course.  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  In  full  support 
of  this  measure,  but  just  to  establish 
legislative  history,  I  would  like  to  put 
one  question  to  anyone  of  the  committee, 
preferably  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  EdmondsonI. 

The  question  is  this:  In  Hawaii  we 
have  long  had  a  practice  of  restricting 
the  use  of  private  property  without  com- 


pensation through  the  exercise  of  the 
police  power  on  the  part  of  the  municipal 
government. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  interpretation  that 
title  IV.  or  for  that  matter  any  part  of 
the  bill,  will  in  no  way  affect  the  con- 
tinued exercise  of  this  police  power  with- 
out compensation? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Title  IV  and  the 
other  titles  of  this  bill  only  create  a 
compensation  right  for  advertising  signs, 
displays,  and  devices  lawfully  in  existence 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  act 
or  thereafter  lawfully  in  existence. 

If  you  have  police  power  statutes  which 
forbid  their  lawful  existence,  I  cannot 
conceive  of  a  situation  in  which  you 
would  create  a  right  to  compensation  in 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
come  now  to  the  end  of  a  very  long  and 
busy  day.  The  debate  has  been  produc- 
tive.   All  sides  have  been  heard. 

On  behalf  of  our  committee,  and  I  am 
sure  on  behalf  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  I  know  that  I  express  the  thought 
of  every  Member  here  when  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee [Mr.  Kluczynski]  thanks  for  a 
job  well  done;  your  never  failing,  quiet 
humor,  your  mastery  of  the  subject  and 
your  spirit  of  understanding  have  seen 
us  through  and  we  thank  you  for  your 
leadership  in  this  matter. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  think 
I  should  express  our  gratitude  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  for  having  stayed 
so  long  and  attended  so  diligently  and 
patiently  to  the  business  before  us.  At 
the  end  of  a  long  day  like  this,  our  nerves 
sometimes  become  frayed  like  a  piece  of 
electric  wire  with  the  insulation  worn 
thin,  tight,  and  taut  like  a  cotton  clothes- 
line after  a  rain.  Our  insides  feel  jostled 
about  like  the  Insides  of  a  washing  ma- 
chine. Sometimes  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere words  are  said  that  are  not  really 
meant  in  the  harsh  vein  in  which  they 
sound  against  the  clatter  and  clamor  of 
the  moment. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  should 
like  to  say  also  that  there  will  be  no  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  majority  to 
ask  for  a  separate  vote  on  any  amend- 
ment that  this  House  has  adopted  In  the 
working  of  its  will.  Some  of  those 
amendments  may  have  been  at  slight 
variance  with  the  committee  bill,  but  the 
House  has  worked  its  will  and  we  accept 
gladly  and  in  the  spirit  of  democracy  the 
will  that  the  House  has  expressed.  So 
we  ask  all  of  you  to  stand  by  what  we 
have  done,  and  to  accept  the  will  of  the 
House,  and  vote  down  the  motion  to  re- 
commit, and  present  this  bill  tonight  as 
a  deserved  present  to  a  great  President 
and  a  magnificent  First  Lady,  and  a  pres- 
ent to  the  future  generations  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  speak  out  of  order. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
know  that  I  speak  the  feelings  and  the 
sentiments  of  every  Member  of  the 
House,  without  regard  to  their  position 
on  this  bill  or  on  any  amendments  of- 
fered  to  the  bill  when  I  convey  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  our  feeling  of  respect  and 
friendship  and  that  every  Member  of 
the  House  sincerely  prays  and  hopes  that 
the  operation  which  the  President  will 
undergo  tomorrow  will  be  most  success- 
ful and  that  he  will  quickly  enjoy  a  re- 
stored health. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  Speaker 
yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
you  do  speak  for  us  on  the  minority  side 
on  such  an  occasion.  We  wish  as  you 
do,  that  the  President  have  a  completely 
successful  operation  and  that  his  re- 
covery be  complete  and  speedy.  We  wish 
him  well  as  you  do. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  substitute,  as  amended,  to 
the  Senate  bill. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Was  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr, 
Smith]  disposed  of? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  was. 
Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  LANDRxn*.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  2084)  to  provide  for  scenic  develop- 
ment and  road  beautification  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  systems,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  599,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.    Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  or. 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CRAMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CRAMER.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker,  t 
its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion 
to  recommit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Cramer  moves  to  recommit  the  bll^ 
S.  2084,  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worfc 
with  instructions  to  report  the  same  to  tbe 
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House  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ments: 

Page  16,  line  5,  strike  out  "as  may"  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  and  including 
the  sentence  which  follows  immediately 
after  the  word  "Secretary."  on  line  7  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the  fol- 
lowing : 

'The  States  shall  have  full  authority 
under  their  own  zoning  laws  to  zone  areas 
for  commercial  or  industrial  purposes  and  to 
determine  what  unzoned  areas  are  used,  or 
are  designated  for  use,  for  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial purposes  on  the  same  basis  as  those 
which  are  actually  so  zoned,  and  the  actions 
of  the  States  in  this  regard  will  be  accepted 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

Page  23,  line  4,  after  the  word  "activities" 
strike  out  the  comma  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  and  including  "Secretary."  on 
line  5  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and 
the  following : 

"The  States  shall  have  full  authority  under 
their  own  zoning  laws  to  zone  areas  for  in- 
dustrial purposes  and  to  determine  what  un- 
zoned areas  are  used,  or  are  designated  for 
use,  for  industrial  purposes  on  the  same 
basis  as  those  which  are  actually  so  zoned, 
and  the  actions  of  the  States  in  this  regard 
will  be  accepted  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr,  Speaker, 
on  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  153,  nays  230,  not  voting  49, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  356] 
YEAS— 153 


Abbitt 
Abemethy 
Adair 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
.\ndrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
B&ttln 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
Betts 
Bow 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
CahlU 
Callaway 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Cooley 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Curtis 
Dague 
Davis.  Wis. 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dowdy 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Ellsworth 
Eflenbom 


Adams 
Addabbo 


Flndley 

Fisher 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Foimtaln 

Fuqua 

Goodell 

Greigg 

Griffin 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hamilton 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Horton 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Keith 

King,  N.Y. 

Komegay 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

McClory 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McMillan 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matthews 

May 

Michel 

Minshall 

Mize 

Monagan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

NAYS— 230 

Albert 
Annunzlo 


Nelsen 

G'Konski 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pirnle 

Poff 

Pool 

Quie 

Quillen 

Randall 

Reld,  ni. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Roblson 

Roncallo 

Roudebush 

Rou.sh 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Skubltz 

Smith.  NY. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stratton 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Ullman 

Waggonner 

Walker.  Miss. 

Watkins 

Watson 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Yovmger 


Ashley 
Asplnall 


Baldwin 

Bandstra 

Barrett 

Beckworth 

Bennett 

Bingham 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Brademas 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Callan 

Cameron 

Carey 

Casey 

Chelf 

Clark 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Cor  man 
Craley 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 

Dowmng 
Dwyer 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Everett 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Famsley 
Famxim 
Pascell 
Felghan 
Flood 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Foley 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Grabowskl 


Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlder 

Griffiths 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halpern 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harris 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Howard 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

John.son,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King.  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynski 

Krebs 

Landnma 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Moeller 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  Mich. 


Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Powell 

Price 

Pudnskl 

Purcell 

Race 

Redlln 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmldhauser 

Senner 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watts 

Weltner 

White.  Tex. 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING — 49 


Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Baring 
Bates 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Brock 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clawson,  Del 
Dulskl 
Evans,  Colo. 
Flno 


Frellnghuysen 

Gilligan 

Gumey 

Hardy 

Hubert 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Kunkel 

Lennon 

Lindsay 

Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

MacGregor 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Mathlaa 


Moore 

O'Hara,  ni. 

Oitlnger 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Schwelker 

Smith,  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Toll 

Tuck 

Udall 

Utt 

Wyatt 

Wydler 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Lennon  for,  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina  against. 


Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  Toll 
against. 

Mr.  Utt  for,  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Gilligan  against. 

Mr.  Hosmer  for,  with  Mr.  Hollfleld  against. 

Mr.  Bonner  for,  with  Mr.  Holland  against. 

Mr.  Tuck  for,  with  Mr.  Ottinger  against. 

Mr.  Gurney  for,  with  Mr.  Lindsay  against. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  for,  with  Mr.  Udall 
against. 

Mr.  Wyatt  for,  with  Mr.  Cabell  against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
McCarthy  against. 

Mr.  Mathlaa  for,  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illi- 
nois against. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  for,  with  Mr.  Hardy 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Bates. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Thomson 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Evans  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were— yeas  245,  nays  138,  not  voting  49, 

as  follows: 

^       [Roll  No.  357] 

YEAS— 245 


Addabbo 
Albert 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
CanlU 
Cameron 
Carey 
Casey 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Craley 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Diggs 
DingeU 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 

Downing 
Dwyer 
Dyal 
Edmondson 


Edwards,  Calif. 

Everett 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Famsley 

Farnum 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Frledel 
Fulton-,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Greigg 
Grlder 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Halpern 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harris 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hechler 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Horton 
Howard 
Huot 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Okla. 


Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynski 

Komegay 

Krebs 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaUUard 

Mat.':uimga 

Meeds 

MlUer 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Minshall 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Moas 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien 

OHara.  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minm. 

ONelll, 

Patman 
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Patten 

Roorey,  Pa. 

Tcnzer 

Pepper 

Rosenthal 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Perkins 

Rostenkowski 

Tocid 

Phllbln 

Roybal 

Trimble 

Pickle 

Rumsfeld 

Tunney 

Pike 

Ryan 

Tuppcr 

Poage 

St  Germain 

Tuien 

Pool 

St.  Oiige 

Van  Deerlln 

Powell 

Scheuer 

Van  Ik 

Price 

Schmldhauser 

Vivian 

Piiclnskl 

Scott 

Waggonncr 

Piircell 

Secrest 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Race 

Senner 

Watklna 

Rotllln 

Sickles 

Watts 

Retd,  N.T. 

Slkee 

Weltner 

Resnlck 

Slsk 

White,  Tex. 

Rouss 

Slack 

WldnaU 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Springer 

Willis 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Stafford 

Wilson. 

Roberta 

Staggers 

Charles  H. 

Rodlno 

Stalbaum 

Wolff 

Ro»?ers.  Colo. 

Steed 

Wright 

Rogers.  Fla. 

S'ephens 

Yates 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Sullivan 

Young 

Ronan 

.Sweeney 

Zablockl 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Taylor 
NAYS— 138 

Abbltt 

Fdwards.  Ala. 

Mosher 

Abernethy 

Ellsworth 

Natcher 

Adair 

Erlenoom 

Nelsen 

Adams 

Findley 

O'Konskl 

Anderson, 

Fisher 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Tenn. 

Foley 

P.issman 

Andrews, 

Ford,  Gerald  B 

Pelly 

Glenn 

Fountain 

Pirnle 

Andrews. 

Fuqua 

Poff 

N.  Dak 

Goodell 

Quie 

Arends 

Green,  Greg. 

QuUlen 

A.sh  brook 

Gro-ss 

Randall 

Aihmore 

Grover 

Held.  lU. 

Bandstra 

Gubser 

Relfel 

Battln 

Haley 

Relnecke 

Belcher 

Hall 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Berry 

Halleck 

Roblson 

Betta 

Hamilton 

Roncallo 

Bow 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Roudebush 

Bray 

Harsha 

Roush 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Satterfleld 

Buchanan 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Saylor 

Burleson 

Henderson 

Schisler 

Burton.  Utah 

Herlong 

Schneebell 

Callan 

Hull 

Selden 

Callaway 

Hungate 

Shipley 

Cartel 

Hutchinson 

Shrlver 

Cederberg 

Ichord 

Skubitz 

Clancy 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Cleveland 

Jonas 

Smith.  Va. 

Collier 

Jones.  Mo. 

Stanton 

Colmer 

King.  N.T. 

Stratton 

Conable 

Laird 

Stubblefleld 

Co6ley 

Langen 

Talcott 

Cramer 

Latta 

Teagiie.  Calif. 

Cu  in  Ingham 

Lipscomb 

Teague,  Tex. 

Curtln 

Mcriory 

Ullman 

Curtis 

McCulloch 

Vlgorito 

■I>ague 

MrEwen 

Walker.  Miss. 

Davis.  Wis. 

McMillan 

Watson 

Derwlnskl 

Mnr.sh 

WhftUsy 

Devlne 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Wmte.  Idaho 

Dickinson 

Matthews 

Whltener 

Do'.e 

M.Ty 

Whltten 

Dowdy 

Michel 

Williams 

Duncan.  Orcg. 

Mize 

Wilson.  Bob 

Dur.can,  Tenn 

Morton 

Younger 

NOT  VOTING — 49 

Anderson,  111. 

Glllit^an 

O  Hara.  III. 

Andrews. 

Gurney 

Otttnger 

George  W. 

Hardy 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Biites 

Hebert 

Schwelker 

Boiling 

Hollfleld 

Smith.  Calif. 

Bolton 

Holland 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Bonner 

Hosmer 

Thomas 

Brock 

Kunkel 

Thompson.  Tex. 

B^•mes.  Wis. 

Lennon 

Thomson.  Wis. 

CabeU 

Lindsay 

Toll 

Celler 

Long.  La. 

Tuck 

Chamberlain 

McCarthy 

Cdall 

Clawson,  Del 

MacGregor 

U't 

Duiskl 

Martin.  Ala. 

Wyatt 

Ev.ins,  Colo. 

MarUn.  Mass. 

wydler 

FlMO 

Mathias 

Frellnghuysen 

Moore 

So  the  bill 

was  passed. 

The  Clerk   announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rivers 

of  South  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Lindsay  for.  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Gllllgan  for,  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson 
against. 

Mr.  Holifleld  for.  with  Mr.  Hosmer  against. 

Mr.  Mathlas  for,  with  Mr.  Gurney  against. 

Mr.  Schweiker  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Ala- 
bama against. 

Mr.  Frellnghuysen  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Massachusetts  against. 

Mr.  Hardy  for.  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Califor- 
nia against. 

Mr.  Udall  for.  with  Mr.  Wyatt  against. 

Mr.  Cabell  for,  with  Mr.  George  W.  Andrews 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Thomson 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Ehilskl  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Chamber- 
Iain. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Kunkel. 

Mr.  Evans  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
calls  Nos.  353  and  354  on  today  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  on  official  business. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye"  on  both  roUcalls. 


Lennon  against. 

Mr.  Toll  for.  with  Mr.  Bonner  against. 
Mr.  Celler  for.  with  Mr.  Tuck  against. 


TRIBUTE  AND  WELL  WISHES  TO 
THE  HONORABLE  JAMES  ROOSE- 
VELT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  he 
leaves  the  House  to  take  his  place  as  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  we  bid  the  distinguished 
and  affable  gentleman  from  California, 
the  Honorable  James  Roosevelt,  farewell 
and  ask  Gods  blessings  upon  him  in  his 
new  responsibilities. 


Since  his  election  to  the  84th  Congress, 
he  has  been  a  power  of  progressive  ideas 
and  the  sponsor  of  many  constructive 
bills.  The  Speaker  has  called  him  "a 
people's  Congressman."  His  record  dur- 
ing his  entire  legislative  career  shows 
that  his  strongest  motivation  is  the  de- 
sire to  serve  people,  to  assuage  their  suf- 
fering by  providing  for  their  needs  and 
guaranteeing  their  rights. 

When  he  received  the  Air  Freight  For- 
warders Association  Award  for  Public 
Service  in  1964,  he  was  described  accu- 
rately as  follows: 

Eloquent  champion  of  Independent  busi- 
ness, zealous  proponent  of  the  consumer  in- 
terest, patron  of  reason  in  labor-management 
relations,  bearer  of  a  memorable  name  in 
American  political  life,  he  has  brought  fur- 
ther honor  to  this  name  with  his  vigorous 
devotion  to  the  public  weal  in  his  10  years 
of  service  In  our  Congress.  The  crisis  world 
in  which  we  live  will  continue  to  find  in  his 
leadership  courage,  wisdom,  and  dedication 
of  the  highest  order. 

He  has  been  a  dedicated  and  effective 
Member  of  this  House.  He  sponsored  tlie 
fair  employment  practices  provision  of 
the  great  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The 
bill  which  he  sponsored  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress for  Federal  fair  employment  prac- 
tices became  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  He  led  the  floor  fight  for 
the  adoption  of  this  provision. 

Long  before  this,  he  had  been  active  in 
the  area  of  civil  rights.  He  sponsored 
bills  for  the  establishment  of  a  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  in  the  executive 
branch,  for  reorganizing  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  better  protection  of  civil 
rights,  for  strengthening  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  convict  labor,  peonage,  slaverj-, 
and  involuntary  servitude,  for  protecting 
the  right  of  political  participation,  and 
for  preventing  lynching.  He  introduced 
many  bills  designed  to  make  redress  for 
the  losses  and  deprivations  due  to  war- 
time hysteria  suffered  by  American  citi- 
zens of  Japanese  ancestry.  Thus,  it  is 
clear  that  his  legislative  concern  ex- 
tended to  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
their  race  or  background.  In  this,  he 
followed  the  great  tradition  we  have  al- 
ways associated  with  the  family  name 
which  he  bears  so  proudly  and  with  such 
distinction. 

There  is  no  field  of  major  Federal  leg- 
islaticn  in  which  he  has  not  been  active 
and  outspoken.  His  interests  have 
ranged  from  consumer  protection  to  vet- 
erans' affairs,  from  education  to  small 
business  problems,  from  conservation  to 
immigration.  He  has  been  an  all- 
around,  all-purpcse,  hard-working  Con- 
gressman, appreciated  by  his  constitu- 
ents and  liked  by  his  colleagues. 

His  responsibilities  in  his  new  post  ^vlH 
be  many,  varied,  and  weighty  in  their 
importance  to  this  country  and  to  the 
world.  I  am  confident  that  just  as  he 
has  served  his  country  Vv'ell  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  he  shall  continue  to 
serve  with  diligence,  intelligence,  and 
patriotic  devotion  in  the  United  Nations. 
I  join  his  many  friends  in  wishing  him 
every  success,  and  in  acknowledging  that 
his  deep  understanding  of  problems 
which  beset  the  Nation,  his  energy 
coupled  with  wisdom,  his  cheerfulness 
and  his  good  will  shall  be  sorely  missed. 
We  find  some  comfort  in  the  fact,  how- 
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ever,  that  the  United  States  will  be  well 
served  in  the  United  Nations  by  one 
who  is  destined  for  greatness — James 
Roosevelt. 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO  GUINEA  ON 
ITS  INDEPENDENCE  DAY  CELE- 
BRATION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  2  Guinea  celebrated  7  years  of 
independence.  On  this  occasion  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  this  dynamic 
African  nation. 

The  Republic  of  Guinea  is  located  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa.  It  covers 
some  95,000  square  miles,  an  area  ap- 
proximately equal  to  that  of  the  State  of 
Oregon.  It  is  a  land  of  great  rivers  and 
varied  landscapes. 

Guinea's  cultural  and  historical  tradi- 
tions are  recalled  with  pride  by  her  peo- 
ple. Historically,  Guinea  was  a  part  of 
the  great  west  African  empires.  Today 
Guinea  has  another  kind  of  leading  role 
on  the  world  scene.  She  joined  the 
United  Nations  shortly  after  independ- 
ence. In  May  of  1963  she  entered  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  and  has 
played  an  effective  part  in  this  new 
organization. 

Guinea  has  great  potential  mineral  and 
hydroelectric  resources  as  well  as  large 
amounts  of  good  agricultural  land. 
Given  the  success  of  the  present  govern- 
ment in  improving  the  welfare  of  the 
people  and  attracting  foreign  invest- 
ment, there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Guinea  will  continue  on  her  path 
of  economic  development,  political  sta- 
bility and  independence.  I  congratulate 
the  people  of  Guinea  on  this  the  7th 
anniversary  of  their  independence. 


PROVIDING  A  BRIDGE  TO  EAST 
POTOMAC  PARK 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  introduced  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  improve  visitor  facilities 
in  the  park  .system  of  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal by  providing  a  bridge  to  East  Poto- 
mac Park,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  enabling  legislation  with  the 
prime  purpose  of  permitting  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  have  constructed 
across  the  Washington  Channel  a  com- 
mercial-pedestrian bridge  providing  di- 
rect access  to  the  National  Fisheries 
Center  and  Aquarium  scheduled  to  be 
built  on  East  Potomac  Park. 

At  the  very  outset,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  stress  that  this  bill  is  not  a  fore- 
runner to  an  appropriations  request.    It 


is  written  expressly  to  avoid  a  Federal 
expenditure  and  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  the  National  Capital  through 
a  cooperative  public-private  effort.  It  is 
designed  to  satisfy  public  need  through 
private  enterprise. 

The  public  need  in  this  instance  takes 
many  forms. 

There  is  need  to  enhance  and  beauti- 
fy the  waterfront,  to  exploit  one  of  the 
few  natural  recreational  resources  avail- 
able in  Washington,  and  to  promote  the 
overall  development  of  the  Wasliington 
Channel  environment. 

There  is  need  for  a  diversity  of  tourist 
and  visitors  services  in  the  general  vicin- 
ity of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
our  national  monuments,  and  to  comple- 
ment the  attractiveness  of  Washington's 
redeveloping  Southwest. 

There  is  need  to  provide  direct  access 
to  the  Hains  Point  peninsula  to  accomo- 
date the  millions  of  persons  expected  to 
visit  the  aquarium  each  year  as  well  as 
those  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  other 
attractions  of  East  Potomac  Park. 

I  believe  my  bill  responds  to  these 
needs.  It  contemplates  private  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  a  unique  span  ex- 
tending from  the  mainland  side  of  the 
charmel  in  the  vicinity  of  10th  Street  to 
the  peninsula  side  at  the  site  of  the  pro- 
posed aquarium. 

The  bridge  would  be  built,  maintained 
and  operated  imder  the  traditional  con- 
tractual terms  for  concessions  in  nation- 
al parks.  The  developer  or  concessioner 
would  pay  the  usual  franchise  fee  to  the 
Department  of  Interior  and,  in  turn, 
would  be  allowed  to  sublease  portions  of 
the  bridges  at  rental  rates  that  would 
permit  amortization  of  his  original  fi- 
nancial obligation  along  with  a  reason- 
able return  on  the  investment.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  the  development  and 
the  extent  of  the  developer's  initial  com- 
mitment, consideration  is  given,  in  this 
bill  to  the  possible  need  for  a'  leasing 
agreement  that  exceeds  the  customary 
30  years. 

Although  privately  financed  and  oper- 
ated, the  structure  would  remain  in  the 
public  domain.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  retain  jurisdiction  over 
it  during  the  terms  of  the  lease  and 
would  have  authority  to  assume  full  pos- 
session of  the  property  upon  termination 
of  the  lease. 

Additionally,  this  bill  would  provide 
still  another  safeguard  of  the  public  in- 
terest. It  would  establish  an  advisory 
committee  to  act  in  consultation  with 
the  Interior  Secretary  on  matters  of  de- 
sign, construction,  and  operation  of  the 
facility.  The  advisory  committee  would 
be  composed  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Fine 
Arts,  the  President  of  the  BOard  of  Com- 
missions of  the  District  of  Colum.bia,  the 
chief  of  engineers  of  the  U.S.  Army,  the 
Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency,  and  three 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secie- 
tary  from  among  the  residents  of  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  area. 

This  committee  represents  a  cross- 
section  of  interested  public  agencies  with 
representation  from  the  private  sector 
of  the  community.    I  call  attention  to 


the  high  caliber  of  this  committee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  this  is  the  group  that 
would  advise  the  Interior  Secretary  on 
those  matters  of  judgment  that  either 
cannot  or  should  not  be  legislated. 

We  cannot  legislate  beauty,  for  in- 
stance, and  yet  there  is  cause  to  believe 
that  this  structure  would  be  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  architectural  and  engi- 
neering excellence  underscoring  the  nat- 
ural esthetics  of  tl^e  waterfront  en- 
vironment. Likewise,  with  such  a  group 
of  advisers  at  the  Secretary's  disposal, 
there  is  reason  to  anticipate  expert  de- 
terminations of  other  judgment  factors 
such  as  the  placement,  size,  and  design 
of  bridge  improvements  and  proper  se- 
lection and  mix  of  tenants  and  uses. 

As  is  the  case  with  so  many  so-called 
new  ideas,  this  one  is  based  on  an  old 
concept  that  has  already  stood  the  test  of 
time.  What  this  bill  proposes  for  Wash- 
ington is  an  updated  American  version 
of  a  venerable  structure  located  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy.  It  is  called  the  Ponte  Vec- 
chio — or  old  bridge — and  it  remains  a 
prime  attraction  today,  drawing  count- 
less visitors  to  its  rustic  shops  and  spe- 
cialty stores. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  a  modem- 
day  version  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio  con- 
necting Washington's  Maine  Avenue  with 
East  Potomac  Park  has  the  potential  to 
become  one  of  the  major  tourist  attrac- 
tions of  the  world  while  adding  a  desir- 
able blend  of  charm,  excitement,  and 
beauty  to  America's  Capital  City. 

I  commend  this  bill  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  respectfully  solicit 
their  consideration  and  support. 


FREIGHT  CAR  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  express  my  support  for  the 
freight  car  shortage  bills,  H.R.  7165,  H.R. 
425.  and  similar  bills. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  it  is  of  utmost 
urgency  that  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  report  out  and  the 
Congress  pass  the  bill  which  would  alle- 
viate the  dangerous  and  economically 
depressing  freight  car  shortage  which 
exists  in  the  country  today. 

I  will  not  repeat  at  length  the  facts 
which  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  has  heard  over  and 
over  again  by  representatives  of  the 
farming,  lumber,  mining,  and  railroad 
industries.  These,  in  brief,  are  the  sum- 
mation of  complaints  as  they  have  been 
presented  to  me: 

First.  No  matter  what  the  productivity 
and  output  of  the  farming,  lumber,  and 
mining  industries,  no  income  is  received 
if  this  output  is  not  transported  to  mar- 
kets and  to  the  consumers.  Over  the 
years  the  number  of  boxcars  in  use  has 
fallen  such  that  this  fact  alone  would 
make  it  more  diflBcult  to  transport  the 
greatly  increased  output  of  these  indus- 
tries to  the  markets. 
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Second.  Compounding  this  shortage, 
existing  legislation  permits  railroads  to 
hold  and  use  cars  which  they  did  not 
build  and  do  not  own  for  a  minimal  rent 
which  makes  it  much  cheaper  to  keep 
cars  from  other  roads  "than  it  is  to  build 
new  cars.  Thus,  a  western  railroad 
which  has  a  drastic  car  shortage  will 
not  spend  upward  of  $15,000  to  build  a 
new  car  when  this  car  will  become  the 
rental  property  of  some  other  railroad 
at  a  ridiculously  low  price  of  $2  per  day. 

Third.  For  these  reasons,  over  the 
past  10  years  the  Nation  has  lost  an 
average  of  20.000  boxcars  per  year.  The 
result  is  only  too  obviously  disastrous  for 
commerce.  This  shortage  affects  coal- 
miners  in  Appalachia,  grain  producers 
in  the  Midwest,  lumber  mills  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  and  all  these  industries  in 
Montana.  Plywood  mills  say  they  must 
close  in  certain  heavily  affected  areas. 
Wholesale  and  retail  trade  is  seriously 
curtailed  in  all  geographical  areas  which 
depend  upon  these  industries.  In  Mon- 
tana these  are  the  major  industries,  and 
all  are  affected  by  this  blight.  The  effect 
on  wages,  profits,  and  employment  on 
all  trades  and  businesses  in  the  affected 
areas  is  evident.  This  legislation  is 
clearly  in  the  national  interest. 

This  legislation  would  make  the  ad- 
vantages of  boxcar  ownership  more  at- 
tractive in  the  interest  of  encouraging 
carriers  to  make  a  just  and  equitable  con- 
tribution to  the  national  car  fleet.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would 
be  empowered  to  adjust  per  diem  rates 
on  boxcar  rentals  to  give  economic  in- 
centive to  purchase  cars  to  those  rail- 
roads who  now  find  it  cheaper  to  keep 
cars  from  other  railroads  and  pay  a  low 
per  diem  charge. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  this  legisla- 
tion and  again  urge  the  House  to  pass 
this  bill  this  session. 


VISIT  OF  HIS  HOLINESS  POPE 
PAUL  VI 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  October 
4,  1965.  was  a  historical  day  in  the  annals 
of  our  Nation  and  one  that  we  will  never 
forget.  While  the  visit  of  His  Holiness 
Pope  Paul  VI  was  to  all  nations  through 
the  United  Nations,  the  fact  that  he 
landed  in  my  congressional  district  and 
the  site  of  his  visit  was  the  city  of  New 
York  is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  me  and 
all  New  Yorkers. 

The  pontiff  brought  to  the  United  Na- 
tions a  simple  but  eloquent  plea  for 
peace.  There  have  been  many  who  have 
criticized  the  United  Nations  and  called 
it  an  ineffective  instrument  for  keeping 
the  peace — I  believe  that  the  message  of 
Pope  Paul  VI  has  done  much  to  bolster 
esteem  for  this  Organization. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  an  unofficial  translation  of  Pope 
Paul  VI's  address  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  remarks  made  on  his  arrival  at  John 


F.  Kennedy  International  Airport,  and 
the  text  of  his  homily  delivered  at  the 
papal  mass  for  peace  held  at  Yaflkee 
Stadium : 

Pope's  Message  on  Arrival 
(  Note.— Following  Is  the  original  English 
text  of  Pope  Paul's  remarks  on  his  arrival 
at  Kennedy  Airport.) 

We  reply  without  delay  to  the  greetings 
presented  to  us  by  the  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Nations,  and  we  ex- 
press our  sincere  thanks  for  the  invitation 
to  us  to  address  that  great  assembly.  We  are 
thus  given  the  honor  and  the  good  fortune 
of  meeting  that  greatest  of  all  international 
organizations.  It  gives  vxs  particular  pleas- 
ure to  mark  in  this  way  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
to  express  our  best  wishes  for  its  permanency 
and  its  development. 

Our  encouragement  and  support  have,  we 
believe,  a  special  meaning.  This  Is  because 
we  come  from  Rome,  that  city  which,  first 
of  all  In  the  history  of  our  civilization,  pro- 
moted and  represented  the  political  union  of 
peoples  under  the  rule  of  law,  and  conse- 
quently in  liberty.  In  culture  and  in  peace. 
We  come  from  Rome,  where  there  is  located 
the  central  seat  of  that  religious  society  not 
founded  on  temporal  power,  which  is  the 
Catholic  Church.  We  are  happy  to  note 
that  natural  sympathy  existing  between 
these  two  universalities,  and  to  bear  to  your 
terrestrial  city  of  peace  the  greetings  and 
good  wishes  of  our  spiritual  city  of  peace. 
One  Is  a  peace  which  rises  from  the  earth, 
the  other  a  peace  which  descends  from 
Heaven;  and  their  meeting  is  most  marvel- 
ous: Justice  and  peace  have  kissed  one  an- 
other. May  God  grant  that  this  be  for  man- 
kind's greater  good. 

We  also  wish  to  reply  without  delay  to 
the  greetings  offered  us  by  this  great  coun- 
try m  the  person  of  the  President's  repre- 
sentative. A  country  so  free,  so  strong,  so 
industrious,  so  full  of  wonders,  this  country 
of  America,  the  America  of  the  States,  where 
we  have  so  very  many  brothers,  sons  and 
friends  In  the  faith,  and  where  a  populous 
nation  founds  its  very  modern  civilization 
upon  the  brotherhood  of  its  citizens. 

Greetings  to  you.  America.  The  first  Pope 
to  set  foot  upon  your  land  blesses  you  with 
all  his  heart.  He  renews,  as  it  were,  the 
gesture  of  your  discoverer.  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, when  he  planted  the  cross  of  Christ 
in  this  blessed  soil.  May  the  cross  of  bless- 
ing which  we  now  trace  over  yoiar  skies  and 
your  land  preserve  those  gifts  which  Christ 
gave  you  and  guarantee  to  you  peace,  con- 
cord, freedom.  Justice— and  above  all  the 
vision  of  life  In  the  hope  of  Immortality. 
God  bless  this  land  of  yours. 

At  U.N..  "Message  for  Mankind" 

(Note.— Following  is  an  unofficial  English 
translation  of  Pope  Paul  VI's  address  to  the 
United  Nations.) 

As  we  commence  our  address  to  this 
unique  world  audience,  we  wish  to  thank 
your  Secretary  General.  U  Thant,  for  the 
invitation  that  he  extended  to  us  to  visit 
the  United  Nations,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  this 
world  institution  for  peace  and  for  collabo- 
ration between  the  peoples  of  the  entire 
earth. 

Our  thanks  also  to  the  President  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Mr.  Amintore  Panfanl, 
who  used  such  kind  language  in  our  regard 
from  the  very  day  of  his  election. 

We  thank  all  of  you  here  present  for  your 
kind  welcome,  and  we  present  to  each  one  of 
you  our  deferential  and  sincere  salutation. 
In  friendship  you  have  invited  us  and  ad- 
mitted us  to  this  meeting;  and  it  is  as  a 
friend  that  we  are  here  today. 

We  express  to  you  our  cordial  personal 
homage,  and  we  bring  you  that  of  the  entire 
Second    Vatican    Ecumenical    Council    now 


meeting  In  Rome  and  represented  here  by  the 
eminent  Cardinals  who  accompany  us  for 
this  purpose. 

In  their  name  and  in  our  own,  to  each 
and  every  one  of  you,  honor  and  greeting. 

This  encounter,  as  you  all  understand, 
marks  a  simple  and  at  the  same  time  a 
great  moment.  It  is  simple,  because  you 
have  before  you  a  humble  man;  your  brother; 
and  among  you  all,  representatives  of  sover- 
eign states,  the  least  invested,  If  you  wish 
to  think  of  him  thus,  with  a  minlscule.  as  it 
were  symbolic,  temporal  sovereignty,  only 
as  much  as  is  necessary  to  be  free  to  exer- 
cise his  spiritual  mission,  and  to  assure  all 
those  who  deal  with  him  that  he  Is  Independ- 
ent of  every  other  sovereignty  of  this  world. 

But  he,  who  now  addresses  you,  has  no 
temporal  power,  nor  any  ambition  to  com- 
pete with  you.  In  fact,  we  have  nothing  to 
ask  for,  no  question  to  raise;  we  have  only  a 
desire  to  express  and  a  permission  to  re- 
quest: namely,  that  of  serving  you  insofar 
as  we  can,  with  disinterest,  with  humility 
and  love. 

This  Is  our  first  declaration.  As  you  can 
see,  It  Is  so  simple  as  to  seem  Insignificant 
to  this  assembly,  which  always  treats  of 
most  Important  and  most  difficult  matters. 

We  said  also,  however,  and  all  here  to- 
day feel  It,  that  this  moment  is  also  a 
great  one.     Great  for  us,  great  for  you. 

A  message  for  Mankind 
For  us:  you  know  well  who  we  are. 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  you  have 
of  the  pontiff  of  Rome,  you  know  our 
mission.  We  are  the  bearer  of  a  message 
for  all  mankind.  And  this  we  are  not 
only  In  our  own  personal  name  and  In  the 
name  of  the  great  Catholic  family;  but 
also  In  that  of  those  Christian  brethern 
who  share  the  same  sentiments  that  we 
express  here,  particularly  of  those  who  so 
kindly  charged  us  explicitly  to  be  their 
spokesman  here.  Like  a  messenger  who, 
after  a  long  Journey,  finally  succeeds  in 
delivering  the  letter  that  has  been  en- 
trusted to  him.  we  appreciate  the  good 
fortune  of  this  moment,  however  brief, 
which  fulfills  a  desire  nourished  In  the 
heart  for  nearly  20  centuries. 

For,  as  you  will  remember,  we  are  very 
ancient;  we  here  represent  a  long  history; 
we   here   celebrate   the    epilog   of    a    weary- 
ing pilgrimage  in  search  of  a  conversation 
with  the  entire  world,  ever  since  the  com- 
mand was  given  to  us;    go  and  bring  the 
good   news   to   all    peoples,    now,   you   here 
represent  all  peoples.     Allow  us  to  tell  you 
that  we  have  a  message,  a  happy  message, 
to   deliver  to   each   one   of  you   and  to  all, 
1.  We   might    call   our   message   a    ratifi- 
cation, a  solemn  moral  ratification  of  this 
lofty  institution.    This  message  comes  from 
our     historical     experience.     As     "an     ex- 
pert   in   humanity,"   we   bring  to  this  or- 
ganization    the     suffrage     of     our     recent 
predecessors,    that    of    the    entire    Catholic 
Episcopate   and  our  own,  convinced  as  we 
are    that    this   organization   represents   the 
obligatory  path  of  modern  civilization  and 
of  world  peace.     In  sasrlng  this,  we  feel  we 
are  making  our  own  the  voice  of  the  dead 
and  of  the  living;  of  the  dead,  who  fell  in 
the  terrible  wars  of  the  past;  of  the  living 
who     survived     those     wars,     bearing     in 
their  hearts  a  condemnation  of  those  who 
would  try  to  renew  wars;  and  also  of  those 
living  who  rise  up  fresh  and  confident,  the 
youth     of     the     present     generation,     who 
legitimately  dream  of  a  better  hiunan  race. 
And  we  also  make  our  own  the  voice  of  the 
poor,  the  disinherited,  the  suffering,  of  thoee 
who  hunger  and  thirst  for  Justice,  for  the 
dignity  of  life,  for  freedom,  for  well-being 
and  progress.    The  peoples  of  the  earth  turn 
to  the  United  Nations  as  the  last  hope  of 
concord  tmd  peace;   we  presume  to  present 
here,  with  their  tribute  of  honor  and  of  hope, 
our  own  tribute  also. 
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That  is  why  this  moment  is  great  for  you, 
also. 

GOOD    WISHES 

2.  We  feel  that  you  are  already  aware 
of  this.  Harken  now  to  the  continuation 
of  our  message.  It  becomes  a  message  of 
good  wishes  for  the  future.  The  edifice  that 
you  have  constructed  must  never  fall;  it 
must  be  perfected,  and  made  equal  to  the 
needs  that  world  history  will  present.  You 
mark  a  stage  In  the  development  of  man- 
kind, from  which  retreat  must  never  be  ad- 
mitted, but  from  which  it  is  necessary  that 
advance  be  made. 

To  the  pluraliam  of  states,  which  can  no 
longer  ignore  one  another,  you  offer  an  ex- 
tremely simple  and  fruitful  formula  of  co- 
existence. First  of  all,  you  recognize  and 
distinguish  the  ones  and  the  others.  You 
do  not  confer  existence  upon  states;  but  you 
qualify  each  single  nation  as  fit  to  sit  In  the 
orderly  congress  of  peoples. 

That  Is.  you  grant  recognition,  of  the 
highest  ethical  and  juridical  value,  to  each 
single  sovereign  national  community,  gu!\r- 
anteeing  it  an  honored  interna  tinnal  citizen- 
ship. This  In  Itself  is  a  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  humanity,  namely,  to  define  clearly 
and  to  honor  the  national  subjects  of  the 
world  community,  and  to  classify  them  in  a 
juridical  condition,  worthy  thereby  of  being 
recogni?;ed  and  respected  by  all,  and  frrm 
which  there  may  derive  an  orderly  and  stable 
system  of  International  life. 

You  give  sanction  to  the  great  principle 
that  the  relations  between  peoples  should 
be  regulated  by  reason,  by  Justice,  by  law, 
by  negotiation;  not  by  force,  nor  by  vio- 
lence, not  by  war,  not  by  fear  or  by  deceit. 
Thus  It  must  be  Allow  us  to  congratulate 
you  for  having  had  the  v-isdom  to  open 
this  hall  to  the  younger  peoples,  to  those 
states  that  have  recently  attained  Inde-' 
pendence  and  national  freedom.  This  pres- 
ence is  the  proof  of  the  universality  and 
magnanimity  that  Inspire  the  principles  of 
this  institution. 

Thus  it  must  be.  This  is  our  praise  and 
our  good  wish;  and,  as  you  can  see,  we  do 
not  attribute  these  as  from  outside;  we  de- 
rive them  from  inside,  from  the  very  genius 
of  your  Institution. 

3.  Your  charter  goes  further  than  this,  and 
our  message  advances  with  It.  You  exist 
and  operate  to  unite  the  nations,  to  bind 
states  together.  Let  us  use  this  second  for- 
mula: to  bring  the  ones  together  with  the 
others.  You  are  an  association.  You  are  a 
bridge  between  peoples.  You  are  a  network 
of  relations  between  states.  We  would  almost 
say  that  your  chief  characteristic  Is  a  reflec- 
tion, as  It  were.  In  the  temporal  field,  of  what 
our  Catholic  Church  aspires  to  be  the  spir- 
itual field :  unique  and  universal.  In  the  ide- 
ological construction  of  mankind,  there  is 
on  the  natural  level  nothing  superior  to  this. 
Your  vocation  Is  to  make  brothers  not  only 
of  some,  but  of  all  peoples.  A  difficult  under- 
taking, Indeed;  but  this  Is  your  most  noble 
undertaking.  Is  there  anyone  who  does  not 
see  the  necessity  of  coming  thus  progressively 
to  the  establishment  of  a  world  authority, 
able  to  act  efficaciously  on  the  Juridical  and 
political  levels? 

Once  more  we  reiterate  our  good  wish:  ad- 
vance always.  We  will  go  further,  and  say: 
strive  to  bring  back  among  you  any  who 
have  separated  themselves,  and  study  the 
right  method  of  uniting  to  your  pact  of 
brotherhood.  In  honor  and  loyalty,  those  who 
do  not  yet  share  in  it.  Act  so  that  those  still 
outside  will  desire  and  merit  the  confidence 
of  all;  and  then  be  generous  In  granting 
such  confidence.  You  have  the  good  fortune 
and  the  honor  of  sitting  in  this  assembly  of 
peaceful  community;  hear  us  as  we  say: 
insure  that  the  reciprocal  trust  that  here 
unites  you,  and  enables  you  to  do  good  and 
great  things,  may  never  be  undermined  or 
betrayed. 


FORMULA  OP  EQUALITY 

4.  The  inherent  logic  of  this  wish,  which 
might  be  considered  to  pertain  to  the  very 
structure  of  your  organization,  leads  us  to 
complete  it  with  other  formulas.  Thus,  let 
no  one.  Inasmuch  as  he  is  a  member  of  your 
union,  be  superior  to  the  others:  never  one 
above  the  other.  This  Is  the  formula  of 
equality.  We  are  well  aware  that  It  must  be 
completed  by  the  evaluation  of  other  factors 
besides  simple  membership  in  this  institu- 
tion; but  equality,  too,  belong  to  its  constitu- 
tion. You  are  not  equal,  but  here  you  make 
yourselves  equal.  For  several  among  you, 
this  may  be  an  act  of  high  virtue;  allow  us 
to  say  this  to  you,  as  the  representative 
of  a  religion  that  accompllrties  salvation 
through  the  humility  of  its  divine  founder. 
Men  cannot  be  brothers  if  they  are  not  hum- 
ble. It  is  pride,  no  matter  how  legitimate 
it  may  seem  to  be,  that  provokes  tension  and 
struggles  for  prestige,  for  predominance,  co- 
lonialism, egoism;  that  Is,  pride  disrupts 
brotherhood. 

5.  And  now  our  message  reaches  It  highest 
point,  which  is,  at  first,  a  negative  point. 
You  are  expecting  us  to  utter  this  sentence, 
and  we  are  well  aware  of  its  gravity  and 
solemnity:  not  the  ones  against  the  others, 
never  again,  never  more.  It  was  principally 
for  this  purpose  that  the  organization  of  the 
United  Nations  arose:  against  war,  In  favor 
of  peace.  Listen  to  the  lucid  words  of  the 
great  departed  John  Kennedy,  who  pro- 
claimed, 4  years  ago:  "Mankind  must  put  an 
end  to  war,  or  war  will  put  an  end  to  man- 
kird."  Many  words  are  not  needed  to  pro- 
claim this  loftiest  aim  of  your  Institution.  It 
suffices  to  remember  that  the  blood  of  mil- 
lions of  men,  that  numberless  and  unheard 
of  sufferings,  useless  slaughter  and  frightful 
ruin,  are  the  sanction  of  the  pact  that  unites 
you,  with  an  oath  that  must  change  the 
future  history  of  the  world:  no  more  war, 
war  never  again.  Peace,  it  Is  peace  that  must 
guide  the  destinies  of  peoples  and  of  all 
mankind. 

Gratitude  to  you,  glory  to  you,  who  for 
20  years  have  labored  for  peace,  gratitude 
and  glory  to  you  for  the  conflicts  that  you 
have  prevented  or  have  brought  to  an  end. 
The  results  of  your  efforts  In  recent  days  in 
favor  of  peace  even  if  not  yet  proved  de- 
cisive, are  such  as  to  deserve  that  we,  pre- 
suming to  interpret  the  sentiments  of  the 
whole  world,  express  to  you  both  praise  and 
thanks. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  performed  and  yovu 
continue  to  perform  a  great  work:  the  edu- 
cation of  mankind  in  the  ways  of  peace.  The 
U.N.  is  the  great  school  where  that  education 
is  imparted,  and  we  are  today  in  the  assem- 
bly hall  of  that  school.  Everyone  taking  his 
place  here  becomes  a  pupil  and  also  a 
teacher  In  the  art  of  building  peace.  When 
you  leave  this  hall,  the  world  looks  upon 
you  as  the  architects  and  constructors  of 
peace. 

Peace,  as  you  know.  Is  not  built  up  only 
by  means  of  politics,  by  the  balance  of  forces 
and  of  Interests.  It  Is  constructed  with  the 
mind,  with  Ideas,  with  works  of  peace.  You 
labor  in  this  great  construction.  But  you  are 
still  at  the  beginnings.  Will  the  world  ever 
succeed  In  changing  that  selfish  and  bellicose 
mentality  which,  up  to  now,  has  been  Inter- 
woven In  so  much  of  Its  history?  It  Is  hard 
to  foresee;  but  It  Is  easy  to  affirm  that  It  is 
toward  that  new  history,  a  peaceful,  truly 
human,  history,  as  promised  by  God  to  men 
of  good  will,  that  we  must  resolutely  march. 
The  roads  thereto  are  already  well  marked 
out  for  you;  and  the  first  Is  that  of 
disarmament. 

If  you  wish  to  be  brothers,  let  the  arms 
fall  from  your  hands.  One  cannot  love 
while  holding  offensive  arms.  Those  arma- 
ments, especially  those  terrible  arms,  which 
modem  science  has  given  you,  long  before 
they  produce  victims  and  ruins;  nourish  bad 
feelings,    create    nightmares,    distrust    and 


sombre  resolutions;  they  demand  enormous 
expenditures;  they  obstruct  projects  of  union 
and  useful  collaboration;  they  falsify  the 
psychology  of  peoples.  As  long  as  man  re- 
mains that  weak,  changeable  and  even 
wicked  being  that  he  often  shows  himself 
to  be.  defensive  arms  will,  unfortunately, 
be  necessary. 

You,  however,  In  your  courage  and  vall- 
ance,  are  studying  the  ways  of  guaranteeing 
the  security  of  international  life,  without 
having  recourse  to  arms.  This  Is  a  most 
noble  aim,  this  the  peoples  expect  of  you, 
this  must  be  obtained.  Let  unanimous  trust 
In  this  Institution  grow,  let  Its  authority 
increase;  and  this  aim,  we  believe,  will  be 
secured.  Gratitude  will  be  expressed  to  you 
by  all  peoples,  relieved  as  they  will  then  be 
from  the  crushing  expenses  of  armaments, 
and  freed  from  the  nightmare  of  an  ever- 
imminent  war. 

We  rejoice  In  the  knowledge  that  many  of 
you  have  considered  favorably  our  Invita- 
tion, addressed  to  all  states  In  the  cause  of 
peace  from  Bombay,  last  December,  to  divert 
to  th^  benefit  of  the  developing  countries  at 
least  a  part  of  the  savings  that  could  be  real- 
ized by  reducing  armaments.  We  here  renew 
that  Invitation,  trusting  In  your  sentiments 
of  humanity  and  generosity. 

A  GREATER  STEP 

6.  In  so  doing,  we  become  aware  that  we 
are  echoing  another  principle  that  Is  struc- 
tural to  the  United  Nations,  which  Is  Its  posi- 
tive and  affirmative  high  point;  namely,  that 
you  work  here  not  only  to  avert  confilcts 
between  states,  but  also  to  make  them 
capable  of  working  the  ones  for  the  others. 
You  are  not  satisfied  with  facilitating  mere 
coexistence  between  nations;  you  take  a 
much  greater  step  forward,  one  deserving 
of  our  praise  and  our  support — you  organize 
the  brotherly  collaboration  of  peoples.  In 
this  way  a  system  of  solidarity  is  set  up,  and 
Its  lofty  civilized  alms  win  the  orderly  and 
unanimous  support  of  all  the  family  of  peo- 
ples for  the  common  good  and  for  the  good 
of  each  individual.  This  aspect  of  the  orga- 
nization of  the  United  Nations  Is  the  most 
beautiful;  It  is  Its  most  truly  human  visage; 
It  Is  the  Ideal  of  which  mankind  dreams  on 
Its  pilgrimage  through  time;  It  is  the  world's 
greatest  hope;  It  Is,  we  presume  to  say,  the 
reflection  of  the  loving  and  transcendent 
design  of  God  for  the  progress  of  the  human 
family  on  earth — a  reflection  In  which  we  see 
the  message  of  the  gospel  that  Is  heavenly 
become  earthly.  Indeed,  It  seems  to  us  that 
here  we  hear  the  echo  of  the  voice  of  our 
predecessors,  and  particularly  of  that  of  Pope 
John  XXm,  whose  message  of  "Pacem 
in  Terrls"  was  so  honorably  and  significantly 
received  among  you. 

You  proclaim  here  the  fundamental  rights 
and  duties  of  man,  his  dignity,  his  freedom — 
and  above  all  his  religious  freedom.  We  feel 
that  you  thus  Interpret  the  highest  sphere 
of  human  wisdom  and.  we  might  add.  Its 
sacred  character.  For  you  deal  here  above 
all  with  human  life;  and  the  life  of  man  Is 
sacred;  no  one  may  dare  offend  It.  Respect 
for  life,  even  with  regard  to  the  great  prob- 
lem of  birth,  must  find  here  In  your  assem- 
bly Its  highest  affirmation  and  Its  most  rea- 
soned defense.  You  must  strive  to  multiply 
bread  so  that  It  suffices  for  the  tables  of 
mankind,  and  not  rather  favor  an  artificial 
control  of  birth,  which  would  be  irrational, 
in  order  to  diminish  the  number  of  guests  at 
the  banquet  of  life. 

It  does  not  suffice,  however,  to  feed  the 
hungry;  It  Is  necessary  also  to  assure  to 
each  man  a  life  confirmed  to  this  dignity. 
This,  too,  you  strive  to  F>erform.  We  may 
consider  this  the  fulfillment  before  our  very 
eyes,  and  by  your  efforts,  of  that  prophetical 
annotmcement  so  applicable  to  your  insti- 
tution: "They  will  melt  down  their  swords 
into  plowshares,  their  spears  into  pruning 
forks"  (Isaiah  II:  4).>  Are  you  not  using  the 
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prodigious  energies  of  the  earth  and  the 
magnificent  Inventions  of  science,  no  longer 
as  Instruments  of  death  but  as  tools  of  life 
for  humanity's  new  era? 

We  know  how  Intense  and  ever  mere  effica- 
cious are  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations 
and  Its  dependent  world  agencies  to  assist 
those  governments  who  need  help  to  hasten 
their  economic  and  social  progress. 

We  know  how  ardently  you  labor  to  over- 
come Illiteracy  and  to  spread  good  culture 
throu-^hout  the  world;  to  give  men  adequate 
modern  medical  assistance;  to  employ  In 
man's  service  the  marvelous  resources  of  sci- 
ence, of  tpchnlque,  and  of  organization— all 
of  this  is  magnificent,  and  merits  the  praise 
and  support  of  all.  including  our  own. 

GOOD     EX.AMPtE 

We  ourself  wish  to  give  the  good  example, 
even  though  the  smallness  of  our  means  Is 
inadequate  to  the  practical  and  quantitative 
needs.  We  intend  to  intensify  the  develop- 
ment of  our  charitable  Institutions  to  com- 
bat world  hunger  and  fulfill  world  needs.  It 
Is  thus,  and  In  no  other  way.  that  peace  can 
be  built  up. 

7.  One  more  word,  gentlemen,  our  final 
word:,  this  edifice  that  you  are  constructing 
does  not  rest  upon  merely  material  and 
earthly  foundations,  for  thus  It  would  be  a 
house  built  upon  sand;  above  all.  it  Is  based 
on  our  own  consciences.  The  hour  has  struck 
for  our  "conversion."  for  personal  transfor- 
mation, for  interior  renewal.  We  must  get 
used  to  thinking  of  man  in  a  new  way;  and 
in  a  new  way  also  of  man's  life  in  common; 
with  a  new  manner,  too.  of  conceiving  the 
paths  of  history  and  the  destiny  of  the  world, 
according  to  the  words  of  Saint  Paul:  "You 
must  be  clothed  In  the  new  self,  which  is 
created  In  God's  image.  Justified  and  sancti- 
fied through  the  truth"  (Eph.  iv:  23)  The 
hour  has  struck  for  a  halt,  a  moment  of 
recollection,  of  reflection,  almost  prayer.  A 
moment  to  think  anew  of  our  commonorigln. 
our  history,  our  common  destiny.  Today  as 
never  before,  in  our  era  so  marked  by  human 
progress,  there  Is  need  for  an  appeal  to  the 
moral  conscience  of  man.     For  the  danger 

comes,  not  from  progress,  nor  from  science 

Indeed,  if  properly  utilized,  these  could 
rather  resolve  many  of  the  grave  problems 
that  assail  mankind.  No.  real  danger  comes 
from  man  himself,  wielding  ever  more  power- 
ful arms,  which  can  be  emploved  equally  well 
for  destruction  or  for  the  loftiest  conquests 

In  a  word,  then,  the  edifice  of  modern 
civilization  must  be  built  upon  spiritual 
principles,  which  alone  cannot  only  sup- 
port it  but  even  Illuminate  and  animate  it 
To  do  this,  such  Indispensable  principles  of 
suDcrlor  wisdom  cannot  but  be  founded  so  as 
you  are  aware,  we  believe  upon  faith  in  God. 
That  unknown  God  of  whom  Saint  Paul 
spoke  to  the  Athenians  in  the  Aeropagus. 
Unknown  by  them,  although  without  real- 
izing It  they  sought  Him  and  He  was  close 
to  them,  as  happens  also  to  manv  men  of  our 
times.  To  xis.  In  any  case,  and  to  all  those 
who  accept  the  Ineff.ible  revelation  that 
Christ  has  given  us  of  Him.  He  Is  the  living 
God.  the  Father  of  all  men. 

The   STAonjM— "We  Must   Love   PEArs" 

(Note— Following  is  the  text  of  Pope 
Paul's  homily  delivered  at  Yankee  Stadium 
last  night: ) 

Brothers  and  sons  of  New  York,  brothers 
and  sons  of  the  United  States  and  of  all 
America,  all  of  you  who  have  assembled  here 
from  every  part  of  the  world,  we  greet  you 
and  we  bless  you. 

This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  has  made; 
let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad  today.  This  is 
the  day  which  we  have  desired  for  centuries. 
The  day  which,  for  the  first  time,  sees  the 
Pope  setting  foot  on  this  young  and  glorious 
continent.  An  historic  day.  for  it  recalls 
and  crowns  the  long  years  of  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  America,  and  the  magnificent  devel- 


opment of  the  church  in  the  United  States. 
All  honor  to  you,  brothers  and  sons.  Peace 
and  Joy  in  Christ  to  you.  whom  we  wish  we 
could  Individually  receive  and  embrace.  A 
fraternal  and  brotherly  greeting  to  you,  bish- 
ops and  pastors,  to  you.  priests,  men  and 
women  religious  of  America.  To  the  shep- 
herd of  this  most  flourishing  archdiocese, 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman,  archbishop  of 
New  York,  who  i.",  here  beside  us,  our  greet- 
ing and  blessing,  as  a  token  of  our  venera- 
tion and  our  affection,  of  our  gratitude  to 
him  and  our  esteem;  especially  today,  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Francis  of  Assist,  our  best  wishes 
on  his  name  day;  and  together  with  him  we 
^cet  and  sa.ute  the  entire  Catholic  com- 
munity of  New  York  and  of  all  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  know  your  pastoral 
work  and  your  faithfulness:  we  know  the 
splendid  organization  and  .spiritual  vitality 
cf  your  schools,  of  your  hospitals,  of  your 
works  of  charity.  We  know  too  your  love 
for  Christ  and  His  Church.  We  affirm  of  you 
v.-hat  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Romans:  "Your 
faith  is  proclaimed  all  over  the  world," 

And  it  is  from  Rome  that  we  bring  you 
that  message  of  faith  and  love  which  unites 
us  all  in  Christ;  together  with  the  blessing 
of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul. 

We  are  most  happy  to  greet  at  the  same 
time,  with  all  reverence  and  sincerity,  those 
Christian  brothers  here  present,  separated 
from  us.  yet  united  with  us  by  baptism 
and  by  belief  In  the  Lord  Jesus.  We  keep 
them  all  in  our  heart  and  in  our  prayers. 
We  also  greet  tho-se  here  present  who  follow 
other  religious  beliefs,  and  who  in  good  con- 
science Intend  to  seek  and  honor  Almighty 
God,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth;  among 
whom  the  descendants  of  Abraham  have  our 
particular  consideration. 

"ENTIRE    AMERICAN    PEOPLE" 

We  feel,  too,  that  the  entire  American  peo- 
ple is  here  present,  with  its  noblest  and  most 
characteristic  traits:  a  people  basing  Its  con- 
ception of  life  on  spiritual  values,  on  a  re- 
ligious sense,  on  freedom,  on  loyalty,  on  work 
on  the  respect  of  duty,  on  family  affection, 
on  generosity,  and  coxirage.  We  pay  honor 
to  the  human  and  civil  virtues  of  this  great 
people,  and  in  these  virtues  we  recognize 
valuable  derivations  from  Christian  values, 
which  we  hope  will  ever  remain  living  and 
active,  safeguarding  the  American  spirit 
from  those  dangers  which  prosperity  itself 
can  entail,  and  which  the  materialism  of  our 
day  can  make  even  more  menacing.  From 
Its  brief  but  heroic  history,  this  young  and 
flourishing  country  can  derive  lofty  and  con- 
vincing examples  to  encourage  it  in  its  fu- 
ture progress. 

So.  too.  we  turn  our  thoughts  cordially  to 
all  those  who  belong  to  other  nations  and 
are  present  at  this  great  religious  assembly; 
they  show  forth  the  hospitality  of  this  coun- 
try, and  also  the  fact  that  men  of  different 
origins  can  live  together,  work  together,  and 
prosper  together  in  freedom  and  in  concord. 
To  all  of  them  and  to  their  respective  coun- 
tries we  send  our  greetings  and  good  wishes. 

What  are  we  to  say  to  you.  that  can  cor- 
respond to  the  duties  of  our  apostolic  min- 
istry and  be  adequate  to  the  spirit  of  this 
unique  occasion?  Our  words  can  only  be  the 
words  of  the  Gospel,  which  has  Just  been 
read  to  you;  the  words  of  the  risen  Jesus, 
which  He  repeated  three  times:  Peace  be  to 
you. 

Truly,  verily,  peace  be  to  you. 

How  rich  in  meaning,  how  abundant  In 
good  things.  Is  this  divine  and  human  greet- 
ing of  peace.  Repeated  thousands  of  times. 
we  all  recognize  It.  we  all  desire  It.  And 
that  is  good.  But  allow  us  to  exhort  you  to 
consider  it  once  again,  to  preserve  It  as  the 
Gospel  message  of  the  Pope  as  he  lands  on 
this  soil  and  proclaims  to  all  those  he  meets: 
Peace  be  to  this  house,  to  this  continent,  and 
to  all  those  who  Inhabit  It. 

We  have,  then,  three  things  to  say  to  you. 


WE    MUST    LOVE    PEACE 

First  of  all,  you  must  love  peace.  Here 
we  can  use  the  words  of  Christ:  "Blessed 
are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  sons  of  God"  (Mt.  v:  9).  If  we  truly 
wish  to  be  Christians,  we  must  love  peace, 
we  must  make  our  own  the  cause  of  peace! 
we  must  mediate  on  the  real  meaning  of 
peace,  we  must  conform  our  minds  to  the 
thought  of  peace.  In  the  past.  It  was  not  al- 
ways  so  In  the  education  of  minds  and  the 
training  of  citizens;  but  today  it  must  be  eg; 
we  must  love  pence,  because  its  dwelling  is 
first  In  men's  hearts,  and  only  afterward  in 
the  external  condition  of  society.  Pence 
must  live  and  reign  In  men's  consciences,  as 
Holy  Scripture  teaches  us:  "May  the  peace  of 
Christ  reign  in  your  hearts."  Peace  is  order, 
in  relation  to  God  and  In  relation  to  men:  it 
is  wisdom,  it  Is  justice,  it  Is  civilization. 
Whoever  loves  peace  loves  mankind,  without 
distinction  of  race  or  of  color. 

Second  thought :  You  must  serve  the  cause 
of  peace.  Serve  it.  and  not  make  use  of  it 
for  aims  other  than  the  true  aims  of  pence. 
Serve  It,  and  not  use  this  noble  standard  as 
a  cover  for  cowardice  or  selfishness,  which 
refuses  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  commoa 
good;  not  debilitate  and  pervert  the  spirit, 
by  evading  the  call  of  duty  and  seeking 
one's  own  Interests  and  pleasures.  Peace  is 
not  a  state  which  can  be  acquired  and  made 
permanent.  Peace  must  be  built;  It  must 
be  built  up  every  day  by  works  of  peace. 
These  works  of  peace  are  first  of  all,  social 
order;  then,  aid  to  the  poor,  who  still 
make  up  an  Immense  multitude  of  the 
world  population,  aid  to  the  needy,  the 
weak,  the  sick,  the  Ignorant.  Peace  must 
be  like  a  garden,  in  which  public  and  private 
beneficence  cultivates  the  choicest  fiowers  of 
friendship,  of  solidarity,  of  charity,  and  love. 

BASED    ON    PRINCIPLES 

Third  thought.  Peace  must  be  based  on 
moral  and  religious  principles,  which  will 
make  it  sincere  and  stable.  Politics  do  not 
suffice  to  sustain  a  durable  peace.  The  ab- 
sence of  conflict  does  not  suffice  to  make 
of  peace  a  source  of  happiness  and  of  true 
human  progress.  Peace  must  have  Its  roots 
anchored  in  wisdom,  and  this  wisdom  must 
draw  nourishment  from  the  true  concept 
of  life,  that  is.  the  Christian  concept.  Re- 
member the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus:  "Peace 
I  leave  with  you.  My  peace  I  give  to  you. 
Not  as  the  world  gives  do  I  give  to  you." 
Jesus,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  has  His  own  orig- 
inal and  characteristic  peace,  which  can  reg- 
ulate every  human  relationship  because,  in 
the  very  first  place.  It  regulates  the  relation- 
ship with  God. 

Coming  among  you  at  a  moment,  so  beau- 
tiful, so  brief  but  so  important,  as  this,  v.e 
have  no  better  greeting,  no  better  remem- 
brance for  you  than  to  repeat  that  holy  salu- 
tation of  Christ:  Peace,  His  peace. 

Finally,  one  more  word. 

At  the  end  of  this  mass,  we  shall  bless  a 
stone,  which  we  had  removed  from  Saint 
Peter's  Basilica  and  which  we  ourself 
brought  here  from  Rome.  This  blessed 
stone  will  be  placed  in  the  foundations  of 
a  great  new  edifice,  the  Seminary  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York.  Cardinal  Spell- 
man,  with  that  courage  and  farsightedness 
which  are  characteristic  of  him,  is  preparing 
to  build  this  seminary  for  the  new  and  fu- 
ture generations  of  students  for  the  priest- 
hood in  the  service  of  Holy  Mother  Church. 
This  Is  indeed  a  monument  worthy  of  per- 
petuating the  memory  of  our  visit  to  you. 
You  can  see  in  this  cornerstone  an  eloquent 
symbol  of  the  faith  and  love  which  unite  the 
Catholics  of  New  York  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  You  can  see  In  this  ceremony  the 
proof  of  our  confidence  In  the  seminarians  of 
New  York,  those  of  today  and  those  of  to- 
morrow; the  pledge  of  our  good  wishes  that 
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they  may  always  be  sustained  by  Christ,  and 
always  be  the  gloria  Chrlstl,  the  glory  of 
Christ. 

ELIMINATE  OR  CONTROL  JELLY- 
FISH AND  OTHER  SUCH  PESTS  IN 
THE  COASTAL  WATERS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  designed 
to  control  or  eliminate  jellyfish  and  oth- 
er similar  pests  in  the  coastal  waters  of 
the  United  States. 

In  accomplishing  this  purpose,  the  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  cooperate  with  the  States  and 
give  financial  and  technical  aid  to  them 
in  the  study  and  control  of  jellyfish — 
commonly  referred  to  as  "sea  nettles" — 
and  other  such  pests  which  adversely  af- 
fect fish  and  shellfish,  as  well  as  water- 
based  recreation.  The  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  conduct,  either  direct- 
ly or  by  contract,  or  both,  research  into 
the  sea  nettle  problem,  to  conduct  stud- 
ies on  developing  control  measures,  and, 
based  on  such  studies,  to  control  or  elim- 
inate such  pests  in  our  coastal  waters 
and  tributaries. 

The  cost  of  this  legislation  would  be 
shared  by  the  States  on  a  50-50  basis, 
with  the  Federal  share  of  the  program 
being  limited  to  $10  million. 

This  past  summer,  coastal  newspapers 
were  replete  with  reports  of  these  pests 
in  our  coastal  bays  and  estuaries.  On 
August  18,  1965,  the  New  York  Times 
carried  an  article,  entitled  "More  Jelly- 
fish Seen  at  Beaches."  It  stated  that  12 
more  bathers  were  stung  by  jellyfish  at 
Rockaway  Beach,  N.Y.,  some  of  which 
received  hospital  treatment,  raising  the 
3-day  total  to  nearly  100.  In  the  Long 
Island  area,  it  stated  that  this  has  been 
the  worst  invasion  of  sea  lice  since  1957. 
It  quoted  the  health  department  in  its 
warning  to  the  public  that  "serious  ill- 
ness and  even  death  could  result  from 
the  stings  of  jellyfish."  In  the  August  19 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  an  article 
appeared  stating  that  jellyfish  had  stung 
15  along  Jones  Beach,  N.Y.,  and  that  2 
of  the  13  sections  of  that  beach  had  been 
closed  to  bathing. 

Along  the  Chesapeake  Bay  in  my  own 
State  of  Maryland,  it  seems  that  the 
numbers  of  sea  nettles,  or  jellyfish,  are 
increasing  every  year.  Ordinarily,  these 
pests  put  In  their  annual  appearance 
around  Memorial  Day  and  by  July  4  they 
have  taken  over  the  entire  area.  It  is  not 
until  after  the  Labor  Day  weekend  that 
these  pests  make  their  exits. 

The  increased  presence  of  these  sea 
animals  along  our  coastal  waters  are  de- 
priving thousands  of  summer  vacationists 
of  recreational  opportunity  and  hun- 
dreds of  businesses  of  untold  revenues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  do  we  know  about 
these  sea  animals?  The  fact  is  that  we 
mow  very  little.  Sea  nettles,  men-of- 
*ar,  or  some  form  of  jellyfish,  are  very 


common  along  the  Atlantic  and  gulf 
coasts  from  New  York  to  Texas.  They 
are  more  abundant  some  years  than 
others  and  are  not  always  prevalent  in 
all  parts  of  the  bays  and  estyaries  at  the 
same  time.  Parts  of  these  sea  animals 
can  sting  just  as  painfullj^  as  whole 
animals. 

Various  ways  to  control  these  pests 
have  been  tried  unsuccessfully.  Fences 
or  nets  to  protect  bathing  beaches  have 
proven  too  costly  to  maintain  and  can 
be  used  oaly  in  limited  areas.  Also, 
small  jellj-fish  can  easily  squeeze  through 
the  mesh,  while  at  the  same  time  an  ac- 
cumulation of  debris  and  sea  grass  often 
prevents  water  exchange  and  causes 
stagnation. 

Were  this  simply  a  struggle  of  men 
against  the  jellyfish,  a  solution  might  be 
near  at  hand.  Unfortunately,  some  ex- 
perts suggest  that  the  life  cycle  of  the 
jellyfish  is  entv/ined  with  that  of  the 
oyster. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  jellyfish  popula- 
tions have  substantially  increased  over 
a  period  of  years,  while  oyster  production 
has  been  on  the  decline.  Thus,  it  might 
well  be  that  jellyfish  eat  oyster  larvae 
and  are  probably  responsible  for  the 
plight  of  our  oysters.  These  sea  animals 
may  also  be  predators  on  the  foods  of  ' 
some  of  our  commercially  important 
fishes. 

For  years  there  has  been  much  talk 
about  the  need  to  control  or  eradicate 
jellyfish  and  similar  pests.  However,  few 
States  have  done  anything  toward  solv- 
ing the  problems  connected  with  these 
sea  animals.  Since  the  1930's  there  has 
been  practically  no  research.  Just  this 
past  summer  two  biologists  working  out 
of  the  Chesapeake  Biological  Laboratory 
at  Solomons,  Md.,  made  a  study  of  sea 
nettles  and  more  was  learned  in  those  4 
months  about  these  pests  than  has  been 
discovered  in  the  past  30  years.  I  am 
most  happy  to  report  that  the  General 
Assembly  of  my  State  of  Maryland  has 
recognized  the  seriousness  of  this  prob- 
lem and  has  just  provided  $22,000  so  that 
these  studies  can  be  continued.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  only  scratched  the  sur- 
face and  we  have  been  dilatory  in  our 
obligations  to  solve  these  problems  long 
enough. 

Unless  efforts  are  undertaken  on  a  co- 
ordinated and  continuing  basis,  our 
problems  with  jellyfish  will  continue  to 
worsen.  My  bill  is  designed  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  initiative 
to  coordinate  such  a  program  with  the 
affected  States  on  a  50-50  cost-sharing 
basis  in  an  effort  to  study  and  solve  the 
problems  not  only  connected  with  our 
commercial  and  sport  fisheries  and  rec- 
reation, but  all  of  the  problems  con- 
nected with  jellyfish  and  other  such 
pests. 

It  is  my  hope  to  begin  hearings  on  this 
legislation  early  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress  and  I  am  hopeful  that  by  next 
summer,  when  these  pests  are  due  to  ap- 
pear again,  that  this  legislation  will  be 
well  along  its  way  to  passage. 


HORTON  BILL  TO  CORRECT  PATENT 
FEE  INEQUITY 
Mr.   HORTON,    Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 


at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  joining  my  colleagues, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  MATHi.'iS]  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Ellsworth],  in  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
to  exempt  from  the  patent  fee  increases 
prescribed  by  Public  Law  89-83  applica- 
tions filed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
that  act.  Public  Law  89-83,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  drastic  increase  in  the  Patent 
Office  fee  structure,  was  approved  on  July 
24,  1965,  and  becomes  effective  on  Octo- 
ber 25, 1965. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  I  am  In- 
troducing today  concerns  section  7(c)  of 
the  new  law.  This  section  specifies  that 
all  pending  patent  applications  for  which 
notices  of  allowances  are  not  sent  by  the 
Patent  Office  by  October  25  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  increased  fee  effected  by  the 
law.  Upon  allowance  of  a  patent  under 
Public  Law  89-83,  a  final  fee  of  $100  is 
required  to  be  paid  within  3  months  of 
issue.  An  additional  $10  is  required  for 
each  page  or  portion  thereof  of  printed 
specification  and  $2  for  each  sheet  of 
drawing. 

This  initial  final  fee  is  considerably 
above  the  previously  prescribed  payment 
of  $30.  Although  this  increase  is  justi- 
fiable from  the  aspect  of  the  needs  of  the 
U.S.  Patent  Office,  it  is  not  just  from  the 
aspect  of  applicants  who  filed  patent  re- 
quests assuming  the  cost  of  the  process 
would  be  significantly  lower.  It  is  an  in- 
justice for  tills  law  to  retroactively  apply 
to  these  inventors,  creating  a  financial 
burden  they  did  not,  or  perhaps  could 
not,  voluntarily  assume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  constituent  Charles 
Shepard,  an  experienced  and  esteemed 
patent  lawyer  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  has 
cited  compelling  reasons  for  the  needed 
relief  this  proposed  legislation  would 
provide.  I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives an  excerpt  from  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Shepard  concerning  the  patent  fee  in- 
crease and  the  reasoris  he  advances  for 
the  legislation  I  have  the  honor  to  rec- 
ommend today : 

The  very  substantial  rise  In  the  Issue  fee, 
when  a  patent  Is  Issued.  Is  most  Inequitable 
and  unjust  when  applied  to  applications 
filed  before  the  effective  date  of  the  new 
law.  I  believe  the  greatly  Increased  Issue 
fees  should  apply  only  to  cases  filed  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  law  (Oct.  24,  1965) 
or  perhaps  to  cases  filed  after  the  new  law 
was  signed  by  the  President  (July  24,  1965) 
but  certainly  should  not  apply  to  applica- 
tions filed  prior  to  July  24, 1965. 

This  would  not  be  so  bad  If  the  change 
were  only  a  minor  one,  such  as  the  Increase 
In  the  Issue  fee  from  $25  to  $30,  as  oc- 
curred, I  think.  In  1930.  But  In  this  new 
legislation,  the  Issue  fee  Is  raised  from  $30 
to  a  minimum  of  $110  In  the  shortest  pos- 
sible patent  (one  printed  page  and  no  draw- 
ings) and  to  an  average  of  about  $134  In  a 
typical  patent  of  moderate  size  (three 
printed  pages  and  2  sheets  of  drawings). 

It  must  be  remembered  that  In  many  cases, 
the  attorney  has  given  the  client  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  securing  a  patent,  and  the 
cUent    has    relied    upon    this    in    deciding 
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whether  or  not  to  go  ahead  with  a  patent 
application.  The  large  increase  in  issue  fees 
is  most  unfair  to  clients  who  have  relied 
upon  an  advance  estimate,  and  Is  likely  to 
create  friction  between  the  client  and  the 
attorney  in  many  cases.  Even  though  an 
advance  estimate  in  a  situation  of  this  kind 
is  understrxjd  to  be  a  rough  estirhate  rather 
than  an  exact  quotation,  still  the  increase 
of  approximately  $100  or  more  is  certainly 
a  serious  matter  and  not  Just  a  trifle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  concerning  the  necessity 
for  this  measure.  I  would  hke  to  share 
an  additional  commentary  from  an 
equally  competent  and  prominent  patent 
attorney  who  likewise  is  my  constituent, 
George  W.  Shaw,  Esq.: 

Our  clients  have  many  pending  applica- 
tions that  were  filed  on  the  basis  of  our  esti- 
mates of  prosecution  costs  based  uix>n  the 
previous  $30  final  fee.  These  applications 
were  drafted  without  any  foreknowledge  of 
the  penalty  to  be  applied  for  each  sheet  of 
drawings  and  each  page  of  specification.  The 
new  Issue  fees  on  our  pending  applications 
will  probably  average  S150  which  Is  a  500- 
percent  increase  over  the  expected  Issue  fee 
at  the  time  the  applications  were  filed. 
Merely  because  of  the  new  issue  fee,  our 
prosecution  estimates  will  prove  to  be  low  by 
a  substantial  percentage,  and  many  clients 
will  have  been  misled  as  to  the  Investment 
required  for  their  patent  prosecutions.  Sec- 
tion 7(c)  of  the  new  fee  bill  is  thus  retro- 
active in  a  very  real  sense. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  consider 
the  importance  of  this  legislation  closely 
and  carefully.  It  is  a  timely  issue;  it 
dictates  a  distinct  need  for  prompt  and 
positive  action. 


HORTON  OFFERS  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING MEMORIAL  IN  WASH- 
INGTON TO  FREEDOM  FIGHTERS 
OP  1956  HUNGARIAN  REVOLUTION 
Mr.   HORTON.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  anc^  privileged  today  to  intro- 
duce a  join  ^resolution  which  would  au- 
thorize the  erection  here  in  Washington 
of  a  memorial  to  the  men  and  women  of 
Hungary  who  fought  so  bravely  against 
Soviet  Communist  domination  9  years 
ago. 

October  1966  will  mark  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  the  uprising  of  the  people 
of  Hungary  in  pursuit  of  the  basic  hu- 
man freedoms  that  we,  in  America,  have 
enjoyed  for  nearly  two  centuries.  The 
United  States  today  has  many  interests 
in  common  with  this  inherently  demo- 
cratic people,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  fact  that  over  50,000  Hungarian  free- 
dom fighters,  who  managed  to  escape 
from  onrushing  Soviet  armor,  are  today 
living  and  working  in  our  country. 
These  refugees  from  totalitarian  terror 
are  a  living  reminder  to  Americans  of  the 
desperate  plight  of  the  captive  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe,  whiich  often  seems  lost 
in  the  day-to-day  life  of  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic p)eople. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  a  memorial  to 
those  who  fought  and  died  in  the  Hun- 


garian revolution  be  erected  here  in  the 
Capital  of  our  Nation,  which  has  won  and 
lived  by  the  same  freedoms  that  these 
men  and  women  fought  and  died  for. 
The  memorial  I  propose  will  serve  not 
only  as  a  memorial  to  the  more  than 
24,000  Hungarian  dead,  but  as  a  monu- 
ment to  American  faith  in  and  commit- 
ment to  the  whole  Hungarian  nation, 
whcse  cries  for  self-government  are  now 
muffled  behind  a  closely  guarded  barbed 
wire  frontier. 

The  evidence  available  to  us  of  con- 
tinued Communist  tyranny  in  Hungary 
is  convincing  and  unending.  Just  this 
year,  the  Soviet  Government  demanded 
that  the  people  of  Hungary  pay  their 
Russian  masters  over  $li/2  billion  as 
reparation  for  what  it  cost  the  Soviet 
Union  to  engage  Russian  men  and  armor 
in  overrunning  the  Hungarian  revolt. 

Witliin  the  past  month,  the  Hungarian 
Communist  regime  announced  that  it 
had  found  a  new,  more  effective  means  of 
preventing  its  people  from  escaping  to 
the  West.  Since  the  revolution,  a  200- 
yard  strip  of  land  studded  with  mines 
has  surrounded  Hungary  behind  guard 
towers  and  barbed  wire  fencing.  Evi- 
dently the  Communists  have  realized 
that  it  is  undesirable  propaganda  to 
have  this  barbarous  human  trap  dis- 
played along  Hungary's  borders  for  all  to 
see  and  photograph.  It  is  believed  that 
they  are  moving  the  human  cage  inland 
to  get  it  out  of  sight  of  the  eyes  of  free- 
men. 

Little  more  is  needed  to  illustrate  the 
desperation  of  the  Hungarian  people. 
An  American  commitment  to  the  hopes 
of  these  human  beings,  symbolized  by  a 
memorial  here  in  Washington  to  Hun- 
garian freedom  fighters,  is  the  least  that 
we  can  do  as  men  looking  in  from  the 
free  side  of  this  totalitarian  curtain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  monument  I  propose, 
which  would  be  erected  by  the  Hungarian 
Freedom-Fighters'  Federation  and  main- 
tained by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
would  be  an  addition  of  beauty  and  dig- 
nity to  our  Nation's  Capital,  as  well  as 
evidence  of  our  commitment  to  the  cause 
of  Hungarian  freedom.  I  urge  speedy 
and  bipartisan  passage  of  this  joint 
resolution. 


field.  An  earlier  bill  sponsored  by  Con- 
gressman  Cunningham,  which  denied 
vmsolicited  Communist  political  propa- 
ganda the  free  use  of  U.S.  mails,  became 
the  law  of  the  land.  This  law  was  struck 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  viola- 
tion of  freedom  of  information  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution.  While  many 
eminent  jurists  and  legislators  disagree 
with  the  Supreme  Court  on  that  deci- 
sion, we  nevertheless  accept  its  word  aj 
final.  Communist  nations  are  nor 
dumping  publications  on  our  shores,  and 
closing  their  borders  to  our  publications. 
Our  bulk  mailing  rates  help  underwrite 
the  movement  of  this  propaganda 
through  our  mails.  It  is  time  to  bring 
such  unfair  practices  to  a  halt. 

My  bill,  previously  introduced  by  Rep. 
resentative  Cunningham,  does  not  deny 
^  freedom  of  information.  It  does  not  dis- 
criminate against  the  types  of  informa- 
tion coming  from  any  country.  It  sim- 
ply establishes  the  principle  of  reciproc- 
ity. It  will  stop  Communist  countries 
from  dumping  their  publications  in  ou: 
country,  and  closing  their  borders  to  our 
publications.  If  a  foreign  nation  con- 
sents to  carry  our  literature,  we  will  carry 
theirs. 

The  bill  pertains  to  U.S.  mails,  except 
first  class  and  air  mail.  U.S.  agencies. 
public  libraries,  colleges,  universities,  and 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning,  sci- 
entific and  professional  institutions  for 
advanced  studies,  and  officials  of  the 
foregoing  are  excluded  from  provisions 
of  the  bUl. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  consider  and 
pass  this  legislation  at  an  early  date.  I: 
is  eminently  just  and  in  the  national  ir.- 
terest.  Indeed,  it  will  encourage  the  fret 
fiow  of  ideas  at  an  international  level  or. 
a  fair  and  equal  basis. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  CLOSE  OUR  MAILS 
TO  PROPAGANDA  FROM  COMMU- 
NIST BLOC 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  introduced  legislation  to  close 
our  mails  to  propaganda  from  Commu- 
nist bloc  countries  that  now  refuse  to 
deliver  American  publications  through 
their  postal  systems. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska,  the  Honorable 
Glenn  Cunningham,  for  his  leadership 
in  the  development  of  legislation  in  this 


"THE  MANY  FACES  OF  CO?,lMUNISM 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentlema: 
from  Calif ornia  [Mr.  Reinecke]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlor. 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fron: 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord]  recently 
traveled  with  me  to  North  Hollywood 
Calif.,  to  address  the  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley Luncheon  Club,  many  of  whose  mem- 
bers I  am  proud  to  number  as  constit- 
uents of  California's  27th  Congressionai 
District. 

At  that  meeting.  Congressman  Dies 
ICHORD  delivered  a  challenging  address 
one  which  can  be  described  only  in  ternu 
such  as  "cogent"  and  "incisive."  Mr 
Speaker,  I  believe  Congressman  Ichord's 
speech  to  be  of  such  significance  that  all 
of  our  colleagues  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  it.  Accordingly,  I  ask  tha: 
the  full  text  be  published  here. 
Address  or  Congressman  Richard  H.  IchoU 

Before  the  San  Fernando  Valley  Luncb- 

EON  Club,  Inc.,  North  Hollywood,  CaU»- 

Seftember  16,  1066 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  highly  esteemed  and  ca- 
pable chairman  of  the  House  Committee  <* 
Un-American  Activities,  the  Honorable  Eo- 


,fijf  E.  Willis,  of  Louisiana,  has  asked  me  to 
relay  to  you  his  most  profound  regrets  for 
his  Inability  to  appear  here  this  evening. 
The  chairman  mentioned  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago  how  much  he  was  looking  forward  to 
visiting  California  and  speaking  to  your  fine 
organization.  When  he  explained  what  had 
transpired  and  that  he  would  be  unable  to 
be  here  tonight,  I  was  gratified  at  the  pros- 
pect of  being  the  substitute  speaker.  I  am 
thoroughly  delighted  to  be  your  guest  on  this 
very  special  occasion,  to  have  the  signal 
honor  of  being  introduced  by  my  good  friend 
and  outstanding  Congressman,  Ed  Reinecke. 

It  is  always  a  rare  privilege  to  visit  your 
beautiful  State,  which  I  believe  Is  probably 
the  second  finest  State  In  the  Union,  second 
to  Missouri,  of  course.  Actually,  Missouri 
and  California  have  a  great  deal  In  common. 
In  fact,  there  are  almost  as  many  Mlssovu-ians 
In  California  as  there  are  In  Missouri.  I  hope 
the  Missouri  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  for- 
give me  for  that  observation. 

The  many  faces  of  communism  play  quite 
a  large  role  in  my  everyday  life.  I  have  the 
honor  of  serving  on  both  the  House  Armed 
services  Committee  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities. 

The  single  greatest  concern  of  both  these 
committees  is  the  challenge  communism  pre- 
sents to  freemen  everywhere.  My  work  with 
these  committees  affords  me  the  opportunity 
to  view  both  sides  of  the  Communist  threat — 
the  military  and  the  nonmilltary  sides.  Re- 
cently I  served  on  a  special  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  which  traveled  to  South  Viet- 
nam for  a  firsthand  look  at  that  situation. 

The  war  In  South  Vietnam,  and  it  is  a  war, 
Is  a  very  complicated  situation,  but  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  it  Is  the  proximate  result  of 
successful  Communist  subversion  and  insur- 
gency. Never  before  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation  has  there  been  so  much  misinformed 
discussion  of  such  a  critical  problem.  After 
an  on-the-spot  study  and  traveling  2,500 
miles  within  that  war-torn  country  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  I  have  very  little  patience 
fw  the  activities  of  the  over  publicized  op- 
position in  this  country,  whether  they  be 
teach-ln's  by  uninformed,  misinformed  and 
misguided  pseudolntellectuals,  or  sit-in's  by 
long-haired,  unwashed,  and  unshaven  beat- 
niks. I  cannot  condemn  the  right  and  privi- 
lege of  any  American  to  question  the  foreign 
policy  of  his  Government,  but  teach-in's 
and  demonstrations  are  directly  aiding  and 
abetting  ova  enemies  In  a  conflict  where 
peychologlcal  and  propaganda  warfare  play 
no  small  part.  They  create  doubt  In  the 
minds  of  many  that  America  will  stay.  They 
are  detrimental  to  an  eventual  peaceful  solu- 
tion. They  directly  contribute  to  the  pro- 
longation of  the  war:  and,  yes,  even  to  the 
death  of  your  and  my  fellow  Americans. 

My  experiences  on  the  nonmilltary  side  of 
the  threat  have  been  equally  as  challenging. 
Last  year  I  chaired  an  Investigation  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
Into  what  has  been  called  "unauthorized 
student  travel  to  Cuba,"  but  which  could 
be  more  appropriately  termed  "Communist 
efforts  to  break  the  Cuban  travel  ban." 

I  was  also  active  In  the  recent  hearings 
conducted  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-Amerlcan  Activities  on  a  series  of  pro- 
posals which.  If  passed,  would  establish  an 
Independent  governmental  agency  devoting 
lull  time  to  the  research  of  conununlsm  and 
its  methods  of  operation.  It  would  be  the 
responsibility  of  this  Independent  agency  to 
develop  appropriate  countermeasures  that 
could  be  utilized  by  the  United  States  In  the 
nonmllitary  conflict  presently  being  waged 
by  the  Communists  all  over  the  world.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  these  hearings,  51  of  the 
most  qualified  experts  on  communism  ap- 
peared before  the  committee,  and  all  but  1 
agreed  that  the  proposals  known  as  the  Free- 
dom Academy  bills  were  very  greatly  needed 
by  the  United  States  In  conducting  the  fight 
•gainst  Communist  aggression.    I  am  happy 


to  say  that  my  bill  to  create  the  Freedom 
Academy  has  been  reported  favorably  and 
is  presently  awaiting  action  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  So  I  speak  to  you  this 
evening  as  one  who  Is  Intensely  concerned 
with  the  Communist  threat  and  who  spends 
the  vast  majority  of  his  time  dealing  with 
the  menace. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  your  organiza- 
tion is  presently  interested  in  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  to  ban  Communist  speak- 
ers from  college  campuses.  This  Is  in  keep- 
ing witii  the  tradition  of  your  great  organiza- 
tion. Some  years  ago  the  American  Legion 
recognized  the  failure  of  our  educational 
institutions  to  provide  instruction  about 
communism,  principally  on  the  high  school 
level.  It  tlien  jointly  formulated  with  the 
National  Education  Association  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "Teaching  About  Communism: 
Guidelines  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  School 
Teachers."  This  pamphlet  has  played  a  most 
helpful  and  significant  role  in  promoting 
intelligent  Instruction  about  communism  in 
our  schools.  I  commend  your  organization 
for  your  interest  In  this  most  important 
question.  The  American  Legion,  I  am  sure, 
recognizes  that  our  universities  must  remain 
free  to  administer  their  own  affairs.  We 
believe  in  academic  freedom,  but  we  distin- 
guish between  academic  freedom  and 
academic  license.  It  Is  Important  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  two  because  we  are 
dealing  here  with  a  problem  that  goes  to  the 
very  basis  of  our  continued  existence  as  a 
nation. 

The  Communist  Party  USA  does  have  an 
active  program  designed  to  get  Communist 
speakers  on  our  college  campxises.  Tlie 
lecture  and  information  bureau,  the  public 
relations  department  of  the  Communist 
Party,  sends  out  memorandtims  to  various 
student  organizations  hoping  to  stimulate 
interest  In  having  Communist  speakers  ap- 
pear on  our  campuses.  This  Is  in  pursuit  of 
one  of  the  most  Important  immediate  goals 
of  the  Conununist  Party:  To  reestablish  the 
party  on  campuses  throughout  the  Nation. 
Party  leaders  from  Gus  Hall  down  have  ex- 
pressed their  belief  In  the  value  of  enlist- 
ing our  youth  In  the  party's  drive  to  over- 
throw this  Government  and  their  programs 
have  met  with  some  degree  of  success.  They 
have  spoken  to  well  over  100,000  students  at 
various  educational  institutions  over  the 
last  3  years. 

Many  Americans  hold  the  mistaken  belief 
that  Communist  membership  is  declining 
and  that  the  Influence  of  the  party  Is  dimin- 
ishing. This  is  dangerous  thlnldng.  Party 
members  no  longer  carry  Identification  cards, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  a  pre- 
cise count;  however,  according  to  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Communist  membership  and  Marxist 
Influence  are  steadily  rising.  Communist 
progress  has  been  so  great  in  this  country 
that  the  national  party  chairman,  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  the  22d  Congress  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  in  October  of  1961  at  Mos- 
cow, predicted  that  the  United  States  would 
be  in  the  Commimlst  orbit  by  1980.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  the  chairman  was  so  con- 
fident was  because  of  the  success  of  the  Com- 
munist campus  program. 

The  purpose  of  the  Communist  speaker 
program  Is  two-fold.  First,  the  party  desires 
to  Increase  its  influence  on  the  campus.  Two 
events  In  the  past  month  have  shown  that 
college  campuses  where  our  young  people  are 
concentrated  are  a  fertile  field  for  the  com- 
mies to  work.  The  flrst  was  the  4-day  so- 
called  Assembly  of  Unrepresented  People  in 
Washington.  This  was  the  group,  most  of 
them  young  people,  who  announced  that 
they  would  Invade  the  White  House  If  the 
President  did  not  meet  with  them  and  that 
they  would  storm  the  Hoxise  of  Representa- 
tives in  order  to  "deny  that  Congress  has 
the  right  to  declare  war  In  our  names."  This 
was  the  assembly  that  was  endorsed  by  the 
Communist    Party,    the   Progressive    Labor 


Party,  the  Socialist  Workers  Party,  and  other 
Communist  and  fellow-traveling  organiza- 
tions. This  was  the  group  who  met  too 
many  policemen  to  carry  out  its  threat  to 
invade  the  White  House  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  36  did  manage  to  get 
arrested  at  the  White  House  and  the  follow- 
ing day  about  300  more  were  arrested  when 
they  sat  down  on  the  Capitol  Grounds. 

The  second  event  occurred  here  in  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  on  August  12  when  about 
300  young  people  tried  to  halt  a  Vietnam 
troop  train.  At  the  same  time  In  neighbor- 
ing San  Francisco  there  was  another  demon- 
stration going  on  at  pier  39,  sponsored  by 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  Pro- 
gressive Labor  Party,  May  2d  Movement  and 
Young  Peoples  Progressive  Alliance  of  Napa 
Junior  College,  and  others,  operating  under 
the  name  Alliance  for  Action.  It  is  need- 
less for  me  to  say  that  something  must  be 
done  to  put  an  end  to  this  alienation  devel- 
oping among  the  youth  of  our  country.  Edu- 
cators had  better  stop  'pussyfooting"  around 
and  accept  their  full  responsibilities  of  In- 
stilling In  our  youth  genuine  American  pa- 
triotism and  a  sense  of  pride  In  American 
traditions  and  heritage.  Somewhere,  there 
has  been  a  failure  In  our  system  of  educa- 
tion. 

Most  of  the  young  people  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  aforementioned  demonstra- 
tions and  others  too  numerous  to  relate  have 
been  college  students  and  college  graduates. 
They  are  not  the  poor.  They  are  not  the 
underprivileged.  They  are  not  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  poverty-stricken  toilers.  For 
the  most  part,  they  have  had  what  is  often 
described  as  the  best  our  system  of  educa- 
tion can  offer.  Lenin  once  said:  "When  it 
comes  time  to  hang  the  capitalists,  they, 
lusting  for  gold,  will  be  competing  for  the 
contract  to  supply  the  rope."  Let  not  our 
college  campuses  be  the  place  of  its  fabrica- 
tion. 

The  second  goal  Is  to  change  the  public 
image  of  the  party — to  become  respectable, 
so  to  speak.  The  Communfets  feel  that  if 
they  can  create  a  new  image  for  themselves 
In  this  country — an  Image  that  depicts  their 
party  as  Just  another  political  party — then 
they  will  be  able  to  more  easily  take  over 
our  coimtry.  Public  spirited  leaders  and  citi- 
zens from  city  councilmen  to  the  President 
must  work  vigorously  to  make  certain  that 
the  Commimists  are  not  successful  in  accom- 
plishing this  goal.  If  they  do  change  their 
image.  It  will  be  Infinitely  more  difficult  to 
stop  their  advances.  We  cannot  afford  to 
let  this  happen. 

I  experience  added  pleasure  in  being  pres- 
ent this  evening  because  I  share  the  platform 
with  a  man  for  whom  I  have  the  utmost 
respect  and  admiration.  I,  of  course,  refer 
to  your  fellow  member,  the  chief  of  police 
of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  William  H.  Parker, 
a  man  whose  unswerving  devotion  to  duty, 
his  outstanding  ability,  his  undaunted  cour- 
age and  unimpeachable  Integrity  have 
earned  him  not  only  nationwide  acclaim, 
but  also  favorable  recognition  throughout 
the  world.  This  city  has  recently  experi- 
enced a  holocaust  of  pillage  which  shocked 
the  entire  Nation.  Much  has  been  said — 
much  has  been  written  about  what  happened 
here  in  Los  Angeles.  It  is  not  for  me  as  an 
outsider  and  without  the  benefit  of  a  de- 
tailed Investigation  to  comment  about  Im- 
mediate caiisation  factors.  I  would  say,  how- 
ever, with  no  more  or  no  less  authority  that 
the  seed  sown  here  which  xmdoubtedly  con- 
tributed to  the  disaster  has  been  sown  In 
every  major  city  of  the  United  States.  The 
seed  of  which  I  speak  is  the  spurious  doc- 
trine of  civil  disobedience,  the  seed  of  an- 
archy and  chaos. 

America  today  stands  at  the  crossroads.  It 
can  follow  the  path  of  civil  disobedience,  or 
it  can  follow  the  path  of  civil  responsibility. 
The  former  leads  to  violence,  anarchy,  and 
freedom's  defeat.    The  latter  leads  to  order, 
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Justice,  and  the  preservation  of  individual 
freedom.  We  live  under  tlae  greatest  system 
of  government  ever  devised  by  the  human 
mind.  Granted  It  Is  Imperfect  as  all  gov- 
ernments are.  but  It  cannot  be  nourished 
and  further  improved  in  a  climate  where 
every  man  himse'lf  will  Judge  whether  or  not 
he  Is  to  obey  the  law.  Its  flaws  cannot  be 
corrected  in  an  atmosphere  where  the  very 
basLs  of  the  system,  respect  for  the  laws.  Is 
beln;j  challenged  at  every  turn.  D;tmaglng 
the  foundation  of  a  home  leads  to  the  decay 
of  the  entire  structure.  The  Conxmunist 
Party  knows  this  well,  and  it  has  gone  on 
record  time  and  time  again  in  favor  of  and 
encouraging  more  and  moi'e  disobedience. 
Tlic  Communists  know  that  when  the  people 
begin  to  Ico  t'.iclr  respect  for  the  law  and 
ialth  in  tlieir  government,  they  are  ripe  for 
the  Communist  brand  of  revolution.  Street 
violence  is  the  prelude  to  disaster.  Nearly 
every  government  that  has  fallen  In  the  past 
froni  Internal  conflict  had  Its  trouble  begin 
in  the  streets. 

Freedom  throughout  the  land  today  is  be- 
ing abused.  This  has  always  been  true 
throus'hout  our  history,  but  never  before  has 
its  abuse  been  so  widespread  and  so  greatly 
accepted.  It  is  high  time  that  our  leaders 
and  responsible  citizens  In  all  walks  of  life 
speak  out  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
civil  disobedience.  Let  us  reject  this  insidi- 
ous doctrine  which  in  reality  is  a  clase  rela- 
tive of  an  equally  nefarious  principle  "the 
end  Justifies  the  means."  We  have  listened 
to  the  irresponsible  voices  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence too  long  already.  Let  us  turn  our  backs 
to  these  divisive  voices  and  others  of  the 
same  ilk  until  they  ring  out  with  a  brave 
new  civil  doctrine,  the  doctrine  of  civil  re- 
sponsibility. 

No  man  in  history  has  expressed  himself 
In  a  more  articulate  and  passionate  manner 
on  this  issue  than  the  genuine  champion  of 
human  dignity  and  Individual  freedom. 
Abraham  Lincoln.  If  any  doubt  exists  In 
any  American  mind  as  to  the  need  for  re- 
spect for  law,  let  those  doubts  be  dispelled 
by  the  exacting,  but  penetrating  and  mag- 
nificent words  of  Lincoln,  and  I  quote: 

"Let  every  American  pledge  his  life,  his 
property,  and  his  sacred  honor — let  every 
man  remember  that  to  violate  the  law.  Is  to 
trample  on  the  blood  of  his  father,  and  to 
tear  the  character  of  his  own.  and  his  chil- 
dren's liberty.  Let  reverence  for  the  laws, 
be  breathed  by  every  American  mother,  to 
the  lisping  babe,  that  prattles  on  her  lap — 
let  it  be  taught  In  schools,  in  seminaries, 
and  In  colleges — let  it  be  written  In  prlm- 
mers,  spelling  books,  and  In  almanacs — let 
it  be  preached  from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed 
In  legislative  halls,  and  enforced  in  courts 
of  Justice.  And,  in  short,  let  it  become  the 
political  religion  of  the  Nation;  and  let  the 
old  and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
grave  and  the  gay,  of  all  sexes  and  tongues, 
and  colors  and  conditions,  sacrifice  unceas- 
ingly upon  its  altars. 

"While  ever  a  state  of  feeling,  such  as 
this,  shall  universally,  or  even,  very  gener- 
ally prevail  throughoxit  the  Nation,  vain  will 
be  every  effort,  and  fruitless  every  attempt, 
to  subvert  our  national  freedom." 


ADAPTING  OUR  EDUCATION  TO 
OUR  COUNTRY'S  NEEDS 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quiilen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  for  the  in- 
formation and  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  readers  of  the  Record, 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Octo- 
ber 1,  1S65,  issue  of  the  Johnson  City 
Press-Chronicle,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 
This  article  was  written  by  one  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  editorial  writers, 
Mr.  George  W.  Kelly,  the  editor  of  the 
PreES-Chror.icle.  His  recommendations 
for  improving  our  educational  system 
are  worthy  of  note,  and  I  commend  liis 
remarks  to  your  attention: 

[From  t:ie  Johnson  City  tTenn.)  Press- 
Chronice,  Oct.  1,  1965] 

A  Job  for  All  of  Us 

One  of  our  pressing  national  problems  is 
how  to  raise  the  incomes  of  those  In  the  be- 
low-average brackets. 

A  good  many  people,  becau.se  of  the  vast 
amount  of  publicity  give  the  administra- 
tion's war  on  poverty  (poverty  being  defined 
as  a  family  Income  of  under  $3,000),  prob- 
ably think  governmental  action  is  all  that 
is  needed.  But  others,  who  have  analyzed  the 
needs  In  all  of  their  many  ramifications,  find 
no  such  simple  solution.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  help — but  all  other  segments 
of  our  society,  including  business  and  local 
governments,  must  make  their  contributions 
and  on  a  big  scale  if  the  goal  is  to  be  reached. 

A  new  and  interesting  discussion  of  the 
problem  has  come  from  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  under  the  title  of 
"Raising  Low  Incomes  Through  Improved 
Education."  Its  premise  Is  that  improve- 
ment in  education  (by  which  its  means 
"education  better  adapted  to  the  capacities. 
Interests,  and  needs  of  individuals  in  the 
changing  world  in  which  they  live")  is  "an 
important  thing  that  can  and  should  be  done 
to  better  the  lot  of  those  with  lowest  in- 
comes. •  •  •"  However,  It  goes  on  to  say 
that  it  Is  not  the  only  thing.  For  instance, 
"Obstacles  to  the  employment  of  people  In 
their  most  productive  occupations  need  to  be 
reduced — including  those  resulting  from 
racial  discrimination,  from  union  barriers 
against  entry,  and  from  artificially  main- 
tained wage  rates." 

The  need,  it  also  finds.  Is  not  Just  to  im- 
prove education.  It  is,  as  well,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  forces  In  the  economy  that  are  con- 
stantly changing  the  character  of  the  de- 
mand for  labor — something  we  are  not  do- 
ing now.  Furthermore,  it  stresses  that  the 
enlarged  Federal  role  In  education  of  the 
past  several  years  does  not  relieve  others  of 
their  responsibilities  in  this  area.  It  then 
makes  a  series  of  recommendations,  includ- 
ing these: 

More  and  better  early  education,  begin- 
ning before  kindergarten,  should  be  pro- 
vided for  children  who  suffer  the  disadvan- 
tages of  being  reared  in  homes  and  neigh- 
borhoods that  generate  little  learning  and 
motivation. 

States  and  school  districts  should  mod- 
ernize vocational  training  in  the  schools  to 
bring  It  into  line  with  occupational  require- 
ments where  they  can  be  foreseen. 

States  that  have  not  done  so  should  estab- 
lish adequate  systems  of  conveniently  avail- 
able educational  institutions  beyond  high 
school — Junior  colleges,  community  colleges, 
or  technical  Institutes. 

Programs  to  eliminate  adult  illiteracy 
should  be  launched  by  citizens  at  the  com- 
munity level. 

More  use  should  be  made  of  the  capacities 
of  business  for  training  workers  and  devel- 
oping more  effective  methods  of  education 
and  training. 

This  report,  like  other  studies  of  the  mat- 
ter, recognizes  that,  in  too  many  instances, 
our  educational  systems  and  institutions  are 


not  coping  adequately  with  the  problems  of 
technological  advance.  They  are  not  doing 
a  sufficient  Job  of  preparing  young  people 
for  the  kind  of  work  for  which  there  is  a 
swelling  need.  Some  skills  have  become  ob- 
solete— in  other  Instances  the  demand  for 
people  with  currently  wanted  skills  exceeds 
the  supply.  Education  must  be  adapted  to 
that  fact. 


"TRUTH  IN  LENDING" 

Mr.  GROVER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  the  floor  today  to  give  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  a  real 
"truth  in  lending"  program  to  work  on. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
has  been  getting  a  great  deal  of  publicity 
in  investigating  loan  agencies  some  of 
whom  are  reported  to  be  charging  as  high 
as  12  or  14  percent.  Here  is  Federal 
money  being  reloaned  through  tribal 
organizations  at  a  fantastic  interest  rate. 

The  Rosebud  Tribe  in  South  Dakota 
for  instance,  has  been  deducting  an  in- 
terest rate  and  a  service  charge  in  ad- 
vance. On  a  $25  loan  the  borrower  gets 
$18  which  is  an  interest  rate  of  39  per- 
cent. On  a  S45  loan  the  borrower  gets 
$36.40  which  is  23.6  percent. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  this  is 
Federal  money  loaned  to  the  tribe  at 
some  2  to  4  percent  interest  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
individual  Indians  in  need.  Of  course  I 
appreciate  the  loss  ratio  is  high,  but  those 
who  repay  should  hardly  be  held  respon- 
sible for  those  who  do  not  repay  the 
tribe. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  has  apparently  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  "truth  in  lending"  they 
could  well  check  lending  programs 
charging  as  high  as  39  percent  interest. 


COLUMBUS  DAY 


Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schweiker] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  Co- 
lumbus Day  as  a  national  legal  holiday. 
Columbus  Day  is  observed  as  a  public 
holiday  by  a  large  majority  of  our  States. 
There  is  every  reason  why  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  United  States  should 
act  in  conformity  with  this  majority  in 
recognition  of  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Christopher  Columbus.  There  is,  I 
believe,  ample  popular  support  for  the 
move.  It  is  inaction,  rather  than  actual 
opposition,  which  has  prevented  the  pas- 
sage of  one  of  the  many  bills  on  this  sub- 
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ject  that  have  been  introduced  in  this 
and  many  past  Congresses.  October  12, 
as  Columbus  Day,  Discovery  Day,  Land- 
ing Day,  or  under  any  other  name,  has 
become  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  na- 
tional consciousness,  and  even  where  it  is 
not  observed  as  a  public  holiday,  the 
occasion  is  usually  commemorated  by 
school  festivities,  community  parades 
and  speeches,  or  other  observances.  I 
believe  that  the  few  States  which  have 
not  vet  made  Columbus  Day  an  official 
holiday  should  and  will  do  so  in  the  near 
future,  and  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  which  should  long 
ago  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  patriotic 
matter,  will  at  least  soon  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  most  of  the  States,  and  most 
of  the  citizens,  in  marking  this  great 
anniversary  in  a  fitting  manner. 

The  declaration  of  such  a  holiday 
would  give  recognition  at  once  to  one  of 
the  greatest  events  in  history,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World;  to  one  of  the 
noblest  characters  in  histoiT.  Christo- 
pher Columbus;  and  to  the  vast  contri- 
butions made  by  the  Latin  community, 
and  particularly  the  Italian,  in  the  dis- 
covery, exploration,  and  development  of 
America,  Western  civilization  owes  many 
of  its  chief  glories  to  Italian  poets,  paint- 
ers, philosophers,  sculptors,  scientists, 
inventors. 

Americans,  who  a  few  years  ago  were 
standing  in  line  to  view  the  Mona  Lisa 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  are  now  being  car- 
ried slowly  past  the  Pieta  of  Michel- 
angelo in  the  Vatican  Pavilion  at  the 
World's  Fair.  This  artistic  culture, 
sprung  out  of  Italy,  colors  our  national 
life  in  America,  just  as  the  work  of  Ital- 
ian painters  and  decorators  colors  the 
Capitol  Building  itself,  the  center  of  our 
national  life.  From  the  Verrazzano 
Bridge  to  the  comer  pizzeria,  things 
Italian  have  entered  into  our  American 
life  and  language,  and  have  formed  a 
glorious  silken  pattern  through  the 
American  homespun  weave.  In  honor- 
ing Columbus,  we  give  recognition  to  the 
Spanish  Kingdom  for  which  he  sailed,  to 
the  Portuguese  who  contributed  to  his 
knowledge  of  navigation,  and  to  the  Ital- 
ians who  shared  his  national  heritage 
and  who  followed  his  example  in  helping 
to  explore  and  develop  our  continent  and 
our  Nation.  Cabot,  Verrazzano,  Ves- 
pucci, and  Malaspina,  are  Italian  names 
almost  rivaling  that  of  Columbus  in  the 
field  of  American  discovery  and  explora- 
tion, Filippo  Mazzei,  friend  of  Jeffer- 
son, is  ranked  among  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  America.  William  Paca,  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
as  a  delegate  from  Maryland,  was  almost 
certainly  of  Italian  descent.  Francesco 
Vigo  and  Enrico  Tonti  made  vast  con- 
tributions to  the  development  of  the 
Middle  West  and  Great  Lakes  region  of 
the  United  States. 

Columbus  Day,  nationally  observed  as 
it  should  be,  will  remind  us  of  these  and 
other  Italian  contributors  to  the  begin- 
nings of  our  continent  and  Nation,  and 
Will  remind  us  to  take  pride  in  the  con- 
tributions to  America  that  are  still  being 
made  today  by  Americans  of  Italian  birth 
or  descent  in  the  fields  of  motion  pictures 


and  the  theater,  government,  law,  educa- 
tion and  scholarship,  science  and  inven- 
tion, and  many  others. 

The  glorious  past,  the  rich  and  lux- 
uriant present,  and  the  promising  future 
of  the  Italian  contributions  to  America 
all  ask  for  adequate  recognition  in  the 
observance  of  Columbus  Day  as  an 
American  holiday  ranking  with  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  the  Fourth  of  July, 
and  other  holidays  established  by  Fed- 
eral statute. 


CONTROVERSY  REMAINS  ON  FARM 
LABOR 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  TMr.  Harvey]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  the  harvesting  season  for 
most  major  1965  crops  wholly  dependent 
on  farm  labor  is  all  but  over,  a  serious 
and  deep  controv^sy  remains.  In  Mich- 
igan, and  particularly  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District,  this  controversy  is 
best  described  by  a  newspaper  article 
headlined  "Pickle  Growers  Add  Up 
Losses,  Rap  Bracero  Ban."  The  opening 
of  the  news  story,  which  appeared  in  the 
September  27, 1965,  edition  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  read  as  follows: 

It  takes  Just  three  words  to  describe  Mich- 
igan's pickle  farmers:  disillusioned,  discour- 
aged, disgusted. 

This  is  not  new.  In  other  parts  of  the 
country  and  with  other  crops  and  pro- 
duce affected,  the  same  results.  There 
is  dissatisfaction  with  the  new  policy  of 
providing  domestic  farm  labor  through 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service  or  through 
the  teenage  A-teams. 

The  Department  of  Labor  defends  its 
record  of  providing  domestic  workers. 
They  have  placed  the  blame  on  the 
growers,  the  farmers,  and  the  processors 
when  and  where  complaints  are  aired. 
The  Michigan  Employment  Security 
Commission  just  recently  charged  that 
8  of  32  pickle  growers  rejected  the  serv- 
ices of  4,500  teenaged  pickers  for  the 
pickle  crop.  This  charge  was  quickly 
refuted  by  the  Michigan  Farm  Bureau. 
Processors,  said  the  Farm  Bureau,  were 
reluctant  to  hire  the  teenagers  because 
they  knew  the  youths  would  be  returning 
to  school  at  the  peak  of  the  season.  Dan 
Reed,  legislative  counsel  for  the  Bureau 
said: 

They  were  reluctant  to  invest  in  trans- 
portation, supervision,  housing,  and  food, 
knowing  the  youngsters  would  disappear 
when  they  were  needed  the  most. 

Reed  then  charged  in  a  newspaper 
article  printed  in  the  Saginaw  News  that 
Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz' 
promise  of  adequate  help  did  not  mate- 
rialize and  the  pickle  crops  did  rot  in  the 
fields  despite  Wirtz'  assurances  to  the 
contrary. 

There  have  been  charges  and  counter- 
charges.   For  example,  permit  me  at 


this  point  to  place  in  the  Record  a  tele- 
gram received  from  Mr.  Fred  Raznick, 
vice  president  of  Vlasic  Food  Products 
Co.,  of  Bridgeport,  Mich.,  dated  August 

PiNCONNiNG,  Mich., 

August  11, 1965. 
Congressman  Jim  Harvet, 
Capitol  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

In  reference  to  our  phone  conversation  this 
afternoon,  I  would  like  to  be  very  emphatic 
that  if  the  pickle  growers  here  In  Michigan 
do  not  get  some  sort  of  labor  within  the 
next  7  days  the  crops  will  be  completely  lost. 
The  Labor  Department  knows  our  situation 
and  are  not  doing  a  thing  about  it.  Our 
company  for  instance  invested  $20,000  with 
a  recruiting  organization  3  months  ago  to 
have  2,000  workers.  Up  until  now  we  have 
received  400,  the  reason  for  this  was  that 
everyone  else  was  fighting  for  the  same  labor. 

We  have  had  orders  in  with  the  Labor  De- 
partment but  to  no  avail.  If  something  is 
not  done  we  can  kiss  the  pickle  Industry  In 
Michigan  goodby.  It  is  a  dam  shame  where 
farmers  here  have  lost  their  beans  and  corn 
and  still  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
good  crop  of  pickles,  because  of  labor,  will 
have  to  lose  this  also.  It's  sure  hard  for  me 
to  understand  what  is  happening  with  our 
Government. 

Sincerely, 

Freo  Raznick, 
Vice  President, 
Vlasic  Food  Produx:ts  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Mich. 

A  copy  of  this  telegram  was  directed 
to  Secretary  Wirtz  on  August  12.  I  asked 
Mr.  Wirtz  for  "positive  action  in  this 
matter."  Secretary  Wirtz'  reply  dated 
August  20, 1965,  is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Office  op  the  Secretabt, 
Washington.  August  20, 1965. 
Hon.  James  Harvey, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Harvey:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  August  12,  which  was  ac- 
companied by  a  telegram  from  Vlasic  Pood 
Products. 

We  know  that  Vlaslc's  subsidiary  In  Bridge- 
port.  Crown  Pickle  Co.,  xinllke  many  pickle 
producers  in  Michigan,  Is  faced  with  a  pro- 
spective shortgage  of  harvest  labor.  We  are 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  assist  the  firm. 
Additional  workers  are  being  recruited  In 
Louisiana  and  Kentucky,  and  among  the 
crews  leaving  the  cherry  orchards  of  up-State 
Michigan. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  I  think  It  would 
be  useful  to  point  out  several  additional 
facts. 

Crown  Pickle  refused  to  hire  A-Teams. 
when  they  were  available;  Crown  Pickle,  In- 
stead of  recruiting  through  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service,  turned  to  a  fee-charging 
private  agency  In  Texas,  with  disappointing 
results:  Crown  Pickle,  rather  than  seeking 
additional  workers  through  the  Emplojrment 
Service,  borrowed  workers  from  another 
pickle  packer;  and  Anally,  the  day  after 
you  sent  your  letter.  Crown  Pickle  refused 
(despite  its  plea  for  workers)  to  hire  75  con- 
stituents of  youiB,  residents  of  Saginaw,  who 
were  seeking  jobs  In  the  pickle  fields. 

As  you  know,  this  situation  has  had  my 
almost  constant  attention.    K  there  is  any- 
thing further  I  can  do,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Willard  Wirtz. 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Now,  in  a  letter  dated  September  30, 
1965,  Mr.  Raznick  replies  to  Secretary 
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Wirtz,  disputing  points  raised  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  adding  additional  informa- 
tion.   His  letter  follows: 

Crown  Foods.  Inc.. 

September  30,  1963. 
Congressman  James  Harvey. 
Congressman    of    United    States.    House    of 
Representatives.  Longworth  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Harvey  :  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  August  23  and  a  copy  of  the 
letter  of  August  20  from  Secretary  of  Labor 
WlUard   Wirtz.    Please   forgive   me   for    not 
answering  sooner,  but  it  took  time  to  get  all 
of    my    information    properly    d<:K:umcnted. 
There  are  so  many  statements  In  Mr.  Wirtz' 
letter  that  are  untrue  and/or  misrepresented 
that  I  feel  it  necessary  to  answer  line  by  line, 
as  follows : 

"We  know  that  Vlasic  subsldi.iry  in  Bridge- 
port, Crown  Pickle  Co..  unlike  many  pickle 
processors  in  Michigan,  is  faced  with  a  pro- 
spective shortage  of  harvest  labor."  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  continually  tried  to  make 
every  pickle  company  in  Michigan  believe 
that  tiiey  were  the  only  company  short  of 
harvest  labor.  Representatives  of  tlie  De- 
partment of  Labor  would  come  to  my  office 
and  tell  me  that  no  one  else  In  Michigan  is 
having  any  labor  problems.  Then,  they 
would  visit  the  other  pickle  companies  and 
tell  them  the  same  thing.  I  am  const.intly 
talking  to  all  the  other  people  in  the  pickle 
business  in  Michigan,  and  I  have  been  un- 
able to  ftnd  any  that  didn't  have  substan- 
tial shortages  of  harvest  labor.  I  would  t>e 
most  interfsted  in  a  list  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  L;ibor  of  those  pickle  companies  in 
Michigan  that  had  sufficient  harvest  labor 
this  year.  I  haven't  been  able  to  flnd  any. 
but  maybe  Mr.  Wirtz  knows  of  some.  Who 
are  they? 

"Crown  Pickle  refused  to  hire  A  Teams, 
when  they  were  available."  This  is  com- 
pletely untrue  as  we  did  agree  to  hire  three 
A  Teams.  Under  the  provisions  established 
by  tlie  Labor  Department  we  were  not 
equlpp.'d  to  h indie  any  more.  However,  after 
accepting  three  A  Teams,  the  Department 
of  Labor  waiited  us  to  take  more.  It  was 
Impossible  for  us  to  construct  the  proper  fa- 
cilities and  train  the  necessary  people  to 
operate  these  facilities  in  the  time  we  had 
available.  Also,  we  knew  that  the  A  Teams 
would  leave  the  fields  at  least  3  weeks  before 
the  crop  was  completely  harvested.  How 
could  we  complete  the  harvest  on  the  farms 
after  the  A  Teams  left? 

"Crown  Pickle,  instead  of  recruiting 
through  the  U.S.  Emplojrment  Service,  turned 
to  a  fee-charging  private  agency  In  Texas, 
with  disappointing  results."  Only  because 
we  were  not  able  to  procure  enough  harvest- 
ing labor  through  U.S.  Emplysmnent  Service 
did  we  turn  to  every  other  possible  method 
of  recruiting.  Enclosed  are  photostats  of  let- 
ters from  different  divisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  throughout  the  country  which, 
In  their  own  handwriting,  admitted  that  they 
would  not  have  labor  available  for  us.  What 
were  we  to  do?  We  thought  It  was  commend- 
able for  us  to  look  for  help  through  an  out- 
side agency,  but  it  appears  by  doing  so  we 
are  criticised.  We  advanced  $20,000  to  this 
outside  agency  to  help  us  get  labor  to  pick 
oiu-  crops.  Enclosed  is  evidence  where  we  re- 
cruited 190  workers  and  advanced  money  to 
these  workers  through  the  Texas  Employ- 
ment Commission.  I  am  also  enclosing  evi- 
dence of  attempts  to  recruit  labor  through 
Indlvldxials  who  promised  105  workers.  We 
advanced  them  considerable  funds  and  we 
have  yet  to  receive  any  workers  •  •  •  or  the 
refxind  of  oxir  money.  We  tried  every  way 
humanly  possible  to  recruit  a  labor  force, 
la  this  wrong?  Without  harvesting  labor  we 
would  have  to  close  our  plants  and  lay  off 
hundreds  of  production  workers.  Is  It  wrong 
to  fight  for  stirrlval? 


"Crown  Pickle  refused  (despite  its  plea 
for  workers)  to  hire  75  constituents  of 
yours,  residents  of  Saginaw,  who  were  seek- 
ing jobs  in  the  pickle  fields."  It  infuriated 
me  to  hear  that  the  Secretary  was  so  naive 
as  to  believe  that  we  would  leave  75  people 
looking  for  work  stranded.  Surely  you 
should  have  Investigated  why  this  happened. 
Of  course,  this  was  a  totally  isolated  inci- 
dent. We  had  five  buses  shuttling  teenagers 
to  our  pickle  fields.  We  were  constantly 
running  ads  in  the  newspapers  and  we  never 
knew  how  many  people  would  show  up  on  a 
particular  day.  On  the  day  In  question 
there  were  75  children  we  could  not  handle, 
but  only  for  the  one  day.  During  the  harvest 
we  had  approximately  250  children  working 
for  us.  For  these  250  children  wo  were 
writing  approximately  800  checks  a  week. 

You  can  see  the  turnover  that  wc  had. 
Also,  the  cost  of  these  children  was  phenom- 
enal. Th<»y  would  go  out  into  fields,  ta'ria 
about  an  hour  to  pet  started,  and  2  hours 
later  they  decided  they  didn't  like  the  work 
and  quit.  It  was  the  saddest  experience  of 
my   life. 

On  one  farm  the  boys  decided  to  ride 
the  farmer's  cows.  It  nearly  drove  the  farm- 
er out  of  his  mind  trying  to  get  his  cov.-s 
back  and  the  boys  off  liis  farm.  On  an- 
other farm  about  10  beys  decided  they 
didn't  want  to  work  any  more.  Tliey  went 
back  to  the  buses  and  ate  tlie  lunches  of 
all  the  other  Ijoys  that  were  working.  This 
completely  ruined  another  crew.  I  don't 
entirely  blame  tlic  children — because  they 
are  children  and  they  will  he  playful — but 
this  business  of  picking  pickles  is  not  a  game. 
"Additional  worker?  ."re  being  recruited 
in  Louisiana  and  Kentucky."  The  Ij'borwe 
received  from  Kentucky  wa.,  completely  In- 
adequate. People  simply  were  not  physically 
fir.  for  the  difficult  task  of  picking  pickles. 
The  few  thar  stayed  would  only  pick  large 
size  pickles  when  they  did  work.  After  they 
received  their  first  pay  check  they  didn't 
return  to  work  for  3  days.  When  we  ques- 
tioned them  they  told  us  that  they  needed 
time  to  spend  their  earnings.  We  stiggested 
that  they  might  want  to  send  some  of  their 
money  home  where  it  was  probably  needed 
rather  than  spending;  it  on  whisky.  They 
told  us  that,  "wc  drank  before  we  came,  we 
are  going  to  drink  while  we  are  here,  and 
we  are  going  to  drink  after  we  leave." 

The  only  satisfactory  labor  we  had  this 
year  was  the  Mexican  family  groups.  Be- 
cause of  the  competition  for  this  small  pool 
of  efficient  labor,  this  type  of  worker  was 
most  scarce.  If  we  are  to  get  the  pickle 
crop  next  year  in  Michigan  and  operate  our 
plants  at  a  profit,  we  certainly  are  going  to 
have  to  have  more  adequate  labor  than  we 
had  this  year. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  patience 
and  help.  I  am  most  interested  in  Secretary 
Wirtz'  answer  to  this  letter. 

Fred  Raznick. 
Vice    President.    Crojin    Food    Products 
Division.  Vlasic  Food  Products  Co. 
Bridgeport,  Mich. 

This  exchange  of  correspondence 
dramatically  illustrates  in  my -mind  the 
real  need  of  a  congressional  investigation 
into  1965  farm  labor  policies  and  results. 
I  do  not  speak  for  other  sections  of  the 
country  in  urging  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  under- 
take this  probe — only  for  Michigan. 

Let  us  get  all  the  facts;  let  us  take 
steps  now  to  avoid  the  same  controversy 
and  the  same  problems  next  year.  I 
have  written  to  Secretary  Wirtz  once 
again,  seeking  his  support  of  a  thorough 
study  of  this  matter.  In  addition,  I  have 
formally  requested  consideration  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  an  investigation. 


I  understand  that  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Michigan  Farm  Panel,  estab- 
lished by  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  on 
May  7,  1965,  conducted  such  an  inquiry 
in  Michigan.  The  reason  given  was  that 
a  congressional  probe  would  only  encour- 
age politics.  I  would  dispute  that  and  I 
would  add  that  this  is  a  proper  and 
responsible  activity  for  a  duly  designated 
congressional  committee.  It  was  Con- 
gress that  acted  in  1964  to  discontinue 
Public  Law  78  and  the  use  of  foreign 
farm  labor.  I  maintain  that  it  is  nov.- 
the  respoiosibility  of  Congress  to  deter- 
mine the  success  and  failure  of  the  new 
domestic  farm  labor  policies. 


SITUATION   IN   DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  CMr.  DekwinskiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Tp.P3day  I  addressed  the  House  calling 
attention  to  the  confusing,  erroneous  in- 
formation forthcoming  from  the  State 
Department  on  the  situation  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  As  I  stated  at  that 
time,  since  attention  has  been  diverted 
from  the  deteriorating  situation  there  by 
other  major  world  events,  the  public  is 
not  being  effectively  informed  of  the 
truth  of  the  tragic  administration  han- 
dling of  the  Communist  uprising  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

A  journalist  recognized  as  having 
thorough  knowledge  of  complications  in 
Latin  America  is  Jules  Dubois  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  I  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks  four 
articles  from  the  Tribune  of  October  4 
through  7,  by  Mr.  Dubois,  in  which  he 
interviewed  Gen.  Ellas  Wessin  y  Wessin: 
General  Wessin  Tells  Story  or  Domingo 
[Gen.  Eiias  Wessin  y  Wessin,  anti-Commu- 
nist hero  of  the  Communist  revolt  in  Santo 
Domingo  last  spring,  has  told  his  story  of 
this  exciting  period  to  Jules  Dubois.  Latin 
American  corrrespondent  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  General  Wessin,  now  exiled  in 
Miami,  tells  below  the  first  Installment  of 
his  memories  of  the  Red  revolt.] 

(By  Gen.  Ellas  Wessin  y  Wessin  as  told  to 
Jules  Dubois) 

Miami,  October  3. — I  am  glad  for  this  op- 
portunity to  tell  my  Dominican  story  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States — and  to  those  in 
other  lands  who  might  read  It — from  this 
city  where  I  am  living  In  Involuntary  exile. 

I  am  now  living  in  a  country  that  Is  the 
bastion  of  democracy  and  the  defender  of 
human  liberties,  liberties  for  which  your 
forefathers  fought  and  for  which  your  loved 
ones  have  died  in  war.  and  are  dying  today 
In  far-off  Vietnam  Jvist  as  some  of  them  died, 
or  were  wounded,  unfortunately.  In  my 
homeland. 

I  am  able  to  tell  my  story  here  thanks  to 
your   Constitution,    to   your   laws,    to   your 
division  of  powers  which  enables  you  to  elect 
a  Congress  of  dedicated  men  and  women. 
•  •  •  •  • 

I  am  also  going  to  give  you  my  opinion 
about  the  landing  of  U.S.  troops  in  Santo 
Domingo  and  comment,  of  course,  on  the 
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pressure  to  which  I  was  subjected  and  events 
that  preceded  my  being  booted  out  of  my 
homeland  by  force  by  American  troops,  act- 
ing under  orders  from  the  OAS. 

I  note  that  I  have  been  accused  of  being 
too  anti-Communist.  Is  it  a  crime  to  be  anti- 
Communist?  If  so,  then  why  are  American 
soldiers  dying  in  Vietnam?  I  have  read 
books  about  communism  and  have  become 
convinced  that  it  is  Intrinsically  bad  In  all 
respects.  I  was  raised  a  Christian  and  I  be- 
lieve in  God. 

THOUGHT   injustice   OVER 

I  don't  like  any  regime  that  does  not  re- 
spect private  property,  private  enterprise,  and 
human  rights.  Neither  do  I  believe  in  wan- 
ton disobedience  and  lawlessness  by  those 
who  claim  they  are  demonstrating  to  cham- 
pion human  rights. 

When  Juan  Bosch  was  elected  president  in 
December  1962,  we  who  had  suffered  under 
the  Trujillo  regime  felt  that  we  had  a  gov- 
ernment which  was  a  result  of  the  popular 
will.  I  thought  everything  bad  In  our  coun- 
try had  terminated. 

But  under  Bosch  the  radio  stations  began 
to  operate  full  blast  and  all  the  Communist 
parties  bought  time.  At  any  hour  what  was 
heard  was  incitement  to  subversion,  and 
dramatizations  of  biographies  of  Castro  and 
Ernesto  (Che)  Guevara  (Castro's  right  hand 
who  has  disappeared), 

promoted  class  hatred 
Bosch  tolerated  everything  that  smelled  of 
communism.  Schools  teaching  Marxism- 
Leninism  appeared,  one  even  flying  the  Soviet 
flag.  Bosch  promoted  class  hatred.  No  per- 
son who  lived  well  could  travel  the  poor  dis- 
tricts of  the  city  well-dressed  or  in  an  auto- 
mobile without  being  subjected  to  abuse. 
Congress  was  a  rubberstamp. 

It  was  impossible  to  support  any  longer 
a  government  so  completely  laclcing  in  re- 
sponsibility, so  we  proceeded  to  depose  Bosch, 
by  the  will  of  the  people.  The  disgust  of 
the  people  was  so  great  that  the  600,000 
citizens  who  had  voted  for  Bosch  7  months 
earlier  failed  to  protest  his  overthrow. 

Now  this  man  has  landed  back  in  our 
country  as  a  punishment.  A  humble  and 
good  people  like  ours  has  been  deceived  and 
divided  by  this  traitor  full  of  hate  and  venge- 
ance. The  misfortune  of  my  country  at 
tliis  moment  was  planned  for  a  long  time  by 
the  Communists  helped  by  Fidel  Castro  in 
combination  with  Juan  Bosch.  Fidel  Castro 
played  a  role.  Parachutists  were  dropped  to 
guerrillas  supporting  the  return  of  Bosch. 
What  country  other  than  Cuba  could  they 
have  come  from? 

knew  op  plot 
Officers  began  plotting  a  revolution  against 
the  government  of  President  Reid  (Donald 
J.  Reid-Cabral)  and  I  informed  the  president 
of  the  plot  a  few  days  before  April  24.  And 
at  midnight  of  the  23d,  an  army  corporal 
came  to  my  house  to  tell  me  that  the  foilow- 
uig  day,  officers  would  start  the  revolution 
by  arresting  Brig.  Gen.  Marco  Rlvera-Cuesta, 
Army  Chief  of  Staff. 

I  telephoned  General  Rivera  to  Inform  him 
or  what  was  to  happen  but  he  said  it  was 
not  true  and  advised  me  to  go  back  to  sleep. 
Next  day  he  was  arrested;  thus  the  move- 
ment that  today  has  my  country  stmk  In 
mourning,  misery,  and  ruin,  began. 

The  revolt  of  April  24  was  a  tripartite  con- 
spiracy in  which  Communists  played  the 
major  role  in  aUlance  with  ex-President 
Bosch  and  his  agents.  The  Communists  had 
a  triple  objective: 

First,  to  seize  the  Government  and  restore 
the  malleable  Bosch  as  set  forth  In  the 
"omlnlcan  Communist  Party  manifesto  of 
«arch  16.  Second,  to  create  a  diversion  to 
JQe  war  in  Vietnam.  Third,  to  embarrass 
Me  United  States  and  antagonize  Latin 
Americans  against  Washington  for  any  unl- 
'aieral  action  that  might  have  to  be  taken 
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to  prevent  my  country  from  becoming  a  sec- 
ond Cuba. 

keyed  to  harm  ttnited  states 
I  feel  that  my  assessment  is  accurate  be- 
cause every  act  of  the  Communists  is  keyed 
to  harm  the  United  States,  for  they  know 
this  is  the  only  country  which,  In  the  long 
run,  will  destroy  communism. 

On  April  24,  despite  the  reports  I  had  re- 
ceived and  passed  on  the  night  before,  all 
the  army  personnel  were  given  their  week- 
end passes,  except  for  the  necessary  guards 
and  caretaker  officers  and  men.  We  did  that 
so  as  not  to  alarm  anyone  and  to  give  the 
appearance  that  everjrthing  was  normal  in 
the  capital.  We  also  recognize  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  have  done  It,  a  most  lamentable 
mistake. 

While  at  home  for  luncheon,  I  was  In- 
formed by  telephone  of  General  Rivera's 
arrest.  I  am  sure  the  general  was  Involved 
in  the  conspiracy  because  of  his  refusal  to 
take  any  precautionary  action  and  for  other 
reasons. 

rushes  to  assemble  troops 
I  left  my  home  hurriedly  and  went  to  my 
headquarters  where  I  assembled  all  the 
troops  I  could  who  were  under  my  com- 
mand—no more  than  200  at  the  base  I 
awaited  developments. 

Mobs,  Incited  by  the  official  radio  Santo 
Domingo  TV  network  and  other  stations 
began  to  sack  the  city.  That  afternoon.' 
Brig.  Gen.  Juan  de  los  Santos-Cespedes,  chief 
of  staff  of  the  air  force,  accompanied  by  some 
of  his  high-ranking  officers,  came  to  my  office 
and  told  me  not  to  offer  any  resistance  be- 
cause a  military  coup  d'etat  had  started  to 
Install  a  mUItary  Junta  and  call  elections 
In  90  days. 

I  told  him  I  was  opposed  to  a  coup,  to 
avoid  a  clash  within  the  armed  forces  which 
would  shatter  our  much-needed  unity,  but 
that  my  estimate  of  the  situation  differed 
from  his.  It  appeared  to  me  that  what  was 
on  the  march  was  a  Communist  coup  be- 
cause for  some  time  I  had  had  Information 
about  the  conspiracy. 

ONLY    200    men    AT    BASE 

I  also  told  the  general  that  If  he  wanted 
to  deliver  himself  to  the  revolt  to  go  ahead 
but  I  would  not  and  was  going  to  defend 
myself.  When  all  this  was  happening,  I  did 
not  have  more  than  200  men  in  my  base. 

Due  to  his  indecision  and  that  of  other 
chiefs  of  the  national  army  the  Communists 
were  able  during  the  night  of  April  24  to 
seize  an  arsenal  and  distribute  arms  to  the 
civilians  and  to  place  them  at  strategic 
pomts  In  the  city.  The  confusion  was  so 
great  that  nobody  knew  who  was  his  friend 
or  his  enemy. 

The  situation  of  our  armed  forces  at  the 
moment  was  this : 

The  chiefs  of  the  army  who  were  not  in  the 
conspiracy  were  on  the  run.  General  Rivera, 
being  under  arrest,  could  not  issue  any  or- 
ders as  chief  of  staff.  President  Reid  was 
conunander  In  chief  as  well  as  minister  of 
defense. 

The  navy,  with  the  exception  of  9  of  Its 
more  than  30  ships  of  all  types,  was  almost 
totally  on  the  other  side.  Indecision  con- 
tinued at  air  force  headquarters. 

police  are  demoralized 
The  demoralization  of  the  police  had  be- 
gun, for  Col.  Francisco  A.  Caamano-Deno 
who  was  to  emerge  as  military  chief  of  the 
rebels,  had  been  an  important  officer  of 
police. 

The  only  base  determined  to  oppose  the 
revolt  was  my  armed  forces  training  center 
and  this  we  did  the  first  night.  I  dispatched 
50  Infantrymen  and  4  tanks  to  occupy  the 
eastern  head  of  the  Duarte  bridge  over  the 
Ozama  River  In  order  to  deny  It  to  the 
enemy.  Had  the  rebels  been  able  to  cross  it, 
they  would  have  been  In  a  position  to  seize 
the  International  airport  and  overrun  the 
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San  Isidro  alrbase,  as  well  as  attack  the 
training  center. 

President  Reid  issued  an  ultimatum  to  the 
army  rebels  to  surrender  by  8  pjn.  the  first 
day.  It  was  ignored.  Then  he  extended  it 
to  6  a.m.,  April  25.  His  order  was  not  obeyed 
due  to  the  betrayal  and  the  cowardice  of  a 
group  of  national  army  officers. 

The  rebels  had  more  tanks  than  we  did 
when  Reid  and  the  other  civilian  chief  of 
the  Government,  Dr.  Ramon  Caceres,  re- 
signed next  morning,  after  Reid's  ultimatum 
had  been  Ignored.  And  the  police  force,  like 
the  army,  failed  to  rally  to  us  for  3  or  4 
days.  The  police  force's  chiefs  were  Inde- 
cisive and  vacillating. 

Wessin's  Stort:  How  the  Reds  Took  Over- 
used Bosch  Man  as  Screen,  Says  Exiled 
Hero 

(By  Gen.  Ellas  Wessin  y  Wessin,  as  told  to 
Jules  Dubois) 

Miami,  October  4. — On  the  afternoon  of 
April  25.  following  the  resignations  of  Dr. 
Donald  J.  Reld-Cabral  *nd  Dr.  Ramon 
Caceres-Troncoso  as  heads  of  the  Dominican 
Republic's  civilian  Government,  the  Commu- 
nists took  over  the  national  palace  in  Santo 
Domingo.  They  acted  behind  the  screen 
of  Jose  Rafael  Molina-Urena,  Speaker  of  the 
Congress  during  the  regime  of  President  Juan 
Bosch.  Molina  was  declared  provisional  Pres- 
ident pending  the  retiu-n  of  Bosch  (who  Wes- 
sin feels  Is  alined  with  Communists]. 

The  Communists  strutted  through  the  pal- 
ace  carrying  submachineguns  and  automatic 
rifles  vnth  the  air  of  victors.  Among  them 
were  well-known  leaders  of  the  party. 

The  radio  and  television  psychologlcad  war- 
fare phase  of  the  revolt  which  was  directed 
and  broadcast  from  the  palace  created  alarm 
and  panic.  Here  are  some  of  the  slogans 
the  Communists  shouted  Into  the  TV  cam- 
eras and  microphones,  Inside  the  palace,  mind 
you: 

"Fatherland  or  death.  We  will  win.  Viva 
the  new  Socialist  Republic.  Viva  Fidel  Cas- 
tro. Down  with  the  reactionaries  who  sell 
out  our  fatherland." 

INSTRUCT  MOBS  BY  RADIO 

The  same  men  shouted  Instructions  to  the 
mobs  over  radio  and  TV.  They  gave  the  ad- 
dresses of  families  of  selected  officers  of  the 
armed  forces  and  the  mobs  rushed  to  the 
officers'  homes,  sacking  them  and  In  many 
cases  killing  the  occupants. 

The  vacillation  and  Indecision  of  Brig 
Gen.  Juan  de  los  Santos-Cespedes,  chief  of 
staff  of  the  ah-  force,  continued.  But  officers 
of  the  force.  Independent  of  him,  decided 
it  was  time  to  act  when  the  Communists 
began  to  haul  their  families  to  their  barri- 
cade at  the  western  end  of  the  Duarte 
bridge  (Wessin's  troops  held  the  eastern  end) 
so  that  we  would  be  reluctant  to  try  to  break 
through  and  clear  the  line  of  communica- 
tions into  the  city. 

The  one  air  force  man  who  did  not  volim- 
tarily  unite  with  us  was  General  Santos.  I 
forced  him  to  support  us  under  duress  I 
sent  two  officers  with  submachine  guns  to 
confront  him  in  his  office  at  the  San  Isidro 
air  base  and  at  gunpoint  they  convinced  him 
to  Join  us  In  our  resistance. 

ORDERS  STRAFING  ATTACK 

They  told  him  that  I  wanted  the  Com- 
munists out  of  the  palace  and  that  the  most 
effective  means  of  forcing  them  to  flee  was 
by  a  strafing  attack.  He  gave  that  order  to 
his  operations  officer. 

I  could  not  rationalize  why  de  los  Santos 
did  not  want  to  act  other  than  to  attribute 
his  vacillation  to  IrresponslblUty,  cowardice 
or  failure  to  realize  what  was  happening  Or 
because  he  might  have  been  involved  in  the 
conspiracy.  It  did  not  take  him  long  though, 
to  realize  that  the  revolt  was  Communist 
dominated.  From  that  point  on  he  co- 
operated with  unchallenged  loyalty  durins 
all  our  fighting.  . 
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The  general  dispatched  his  P-51  planes  to 
strafe  the  palace  and  ordered  his  special 
troops  of  the  air  force  to  Join  my  troops  at 
the  armed  forces  training  center  placing 
them  under  my  operational  command  as  we 
began  to  plan  the  capture  of  the  Duarte 
bridge. 

STRAFE   INFANTKY   BATTALION 

Our  operations  were  fully  coordinated. 
The  garrison  of  the  27th  of  February  fort  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ozama  River  sur- 
rendered to  our  Joint  forces  and  P-51's 
strafed  the  sixth  Infantry  battalion  head- 
quarters of  the  army  chief  of  staff. 

We  still  didn't  have  the  navy  on  otu-  Bide, 
e.xcept  for  9  vessels  of  more  than  SO.  The 
attitude  of  Commodore  Francisco  J.  Rlvera- 
Camlnero.  navy  chief  of  stafif,  waa  moet  puz- 
allng.  I  saw  a  message  on  the  air  force 
teletype  announcing  that  he  was  supporting 
the  (rebel)  provisional  govomment  of 
Mollna-Urena.  This  was  on  Sunday  night. 
April  25. 

Shortly  afterward,  a  Latin  American  friend 
telephoned  me  from  Washington  to  Inquire 
about  the  situation.  I  told  him  It  was  very 
bad.  that  Commodore  Rivera  had  Jviat  thrown 
the  support  of  the  navy  behind  the  Com- 
munist movement.  He  told  me  he  would 
call  me  right  back,  which  he  did  and  said 
that  I  no  longer  needed  to  worry  about  the 
posture  of  Rivera. 

can't  explain  chance 

I  don't  know  what  happened  and  I  can't 
furnish  an  explanation  for  It  but  the  truth  is 
that  from  then  on  Rivera  supported  me. 

Air  sorties  over  the  palace,  without  the 
planes  firing  a  single  shot.  Induced  the  Com- 
munists to  flee  from  it  on  April  26.  By  night- 
fall. Mollna-Urena  also  fled  and  obtained 
asylum  in  the  Colombian  Embassy. 

On  Monday  (April  26),  the  air  force  radio 
at  San  Isidro  advised  the  civilian  population 
to  leave  the  Duarte  bridge  because  It  was 
considered  a  military  objective.  The  Com- 
munist radio,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  the 
civilians  to  concentrate  on  the  bridge.  It 
also  said  that  Juan  Bosch  was  conferring  In 
San  Juan,  PR.,  about  an  immediate  return 
to  Santo  Domingo. 

Before  we  attacked  the  bridge,  the  air 
force  was  ordered  to  make  a  level  pass  over 
the  bridge  without  firing.  This  was  done  and 
the  "brave"  Communists  fled  the  scene  as  did 
the  Innocent  civilians  who  had  gathered 
there.  An  attack  was  immediately  ordered 
with  one  objective:  to  destroy  the  artillery 
and  automatic  heavy  weapons  in  that  sector. 
Then  we  crossed  the  bridge  with  the  small 
force  we  had  and  secured  the  western  end. 

CONrtJSION    OF    TROOPS 

Many  persons  have  asked  why  our  troops 
did  not  then  capture  the  city  that  day.  April 
27.  This  is  why:  many  Innocent  persona 
would  have  been  killed.  We  didn't  have 
sufficient  troops,  for  the  majority  had  not 
returned  to  their  bases  because  they  could 
not  safely  cross  the  city.  The  rebels  would 
either  arrest  or  kill  them  when  they  tried 
to  reach  their  bases. 

There  was  still  confusion  among  the  armed 
forces  but  we  continued  preparations  for 
what  was  to  be  the  final  attack.  Some  of  our 
troops  began  to  trickle  back  to  their  bases 
through  circuitous  routes  and  the  crews  of 
tanks  which  the  Communists  seized  when 
they  took  over  the  palace  were  able  to  steal 
some  of  them  back  and  return  them  to  us. 

There  was  a  tug  of  war  between  some  of 
the  military  plotters  of  the  revolt,  but  I 
didn't  participate  in  any  of  their  negotia- 
tions. The  Communists  wanted  the  return 
of  Junn  Bosch,  while  the  loyalists  wanted  a 
military  Junta. 

TALKS    BROKEN    OFF 

On  the  morning  of  April  28.  talks  between 
the  opposing  military  were  broken  off  and  It 
was  decided  to  Install  a  Junta  composed  of 


two  colonels  and  one  navy  captain.  Col. 
Pedro  Bartolome  Benoit.  a  nonflying  air 
force  officer  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks, 
was  named  president. 

That  afternoon  Benoit  appointed  Brig. 
Gen.  Salvador  Montas-Guerrero,  a  former 
army  chief  of  staff,  as  "commander  of  all 
military  operations  with  all  the  responsibil- 
ities entailed  thereto."  That  automatically 
placed  me  under  the  command  of  Montas 
but  he  did  nothing.  There  was  no  directive 
to  regroup  or  reorganize  for  battle.  He  was 
Involved  in  the  original  conspiracy  and  I 
have  never  been  able  to  understand  his  ap- 
pointment. 

While  we  were  continuing  with  plans  for 
a  clean-up  operation  on  the  afternoon  of 
April  30.  Msgr.  Emanuelle  Clarlzlo.  the  papal 
nuncio,  brushed  past  the  sentries  at  air  force 
headquarters,  where  Benoit  had  his  office, 
and  Insisted  on  negotiating  a  cease-fire 
agreement. 

KSDS    lONORKD    CEASE-FIRE 

He  obtained  that  agreement  at  a  meeting 
in  Benoit's  office  attended  by  John  Bartlow 
Martin  special  American  Ambassador,  and 
Jose  Antonio  Mora,  secretary  general  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

1\.  appeared  to  me  at  that  moment  that 
the  destiny  of  my  country  was  sealed,  and  I 
say  that  because  all  subsequent  develop- 
ments confirm  it.  While  the  cease-fire  was 
observed  by  our  troops,  the  Communists 
never  respected  it  during  that  earlier  period. 

It  was  only  afterwards  that  I  learned  that 
Bosch,  apparently  acting  on  an  urgent  appeal 
irom  Col.  Francisco  A.  Caamano-Deno,  the 
rebel  military  chief,  had  implored  Mon- 
slgnor  Clarlzlo.  who  happened  to  be  In  San 
Juan  at  the  time,  to  fly  back  and  negotiate 
for  a  cease-fire. 

MARTIN    IMPOSES    SUBSTITUTE 

Ambassador  Martin  decided  to  Impose 
upon  us  another  government  to  substitute 
for  the  military  Junta.  Why  he  insisted 
upon  that  I  cannot  understand.  His  candi- 
date was  Brig.  Gen.  Antonio  Imbert-Barrera. 

General  de  los  Santos  and  I  were  opposed 
to  the  selection  of  Imbert  to  replace  Benoit 
as  president  and  we  told  Martin  that. 

Notwithstanding  our  objections,  Imbert 
was  designated  president  of  the  government 
of  national  reconstruction  at  tne  urgent 
insistence  of  Martin  and  his  political  adviser, 
Harry  Shlaudeman. 

We  immediately  supported  Imbert  and 
talked  to  ovir  troops  and  explained  the  situ- 
ation to  them. 

Wessin    Tells    Pressure    on    Him    To    Qurr 
Domingo  and   His  Ouster — General   Re- 
lates Another  Chapter  in  Revolt  Story 
(By  Gen.  Ellas  Wessin  Y  Wessin  as  told  to 
Jules  Dubois) 
Miami.    October    5. — When    the    cease-fire 
was  imposed  on  us  last  April  30,  we  were 
ready  to  clean  up  Ciudad  Nueva  (part  of  the 
capital   city   of   Santo  Domingo)    that   day. 
At  least  we  would  have  occupied  the  greatest 
part  of  the  city  because  we  had  the  enemy 
demoralized  and  on  the  run  despite  Its  cap- 
ture of  the  Ozama  fortress  that  day. 

The  American  troops  had  already  landed. 
A  detachment  of  marines  had  arrived  2 
nights  earlier  and  the  paratroopers  of  the 
82d  Airborne  Division  landed  at  San  Isidro 
Airbase  early  on  the  morning  of  April  30 
and  continued  to  land  all  day  at  5-mlnute 
Intervals. 

I  want  to  tell  the  American  people  as  well 
as  the  people  who  are  still  free  In  the  Amer- 
icas that  the  day  those  troops  arrived,  all 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public who  fight  for  freedom,  said  prayers 
for  the  welfare  of  this  Nation  and  your  Pres- 
ident, Mr.  Johnson.  I  personally  ordered  a 
mass  celebrated  at  the  chapel  at  my  base  for 
thei  health  of  the  President  and  all  the  offi- 


cers and  men  there  at  the  time.     About  600 
attended. 

WHAT  a  pity 

With  this  action  by  the  United  States,  we 
thought  that  shedding  of  more  blood  had 
been  averted  and  that  the  fall  of  another 
American  republic  into  the  Communist  orbit 
had  been  prevented.  What  a  pity  that  what 
had  started  out  so  well  may  have  such  a 
gloomy  ending  for  my  country. 

Your  Senator  William  Pttlbright  says  that 
President  Johnson  sent  the  marines  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  because  of  exaggerated 
reports  about  the  situation  In  my  country 
I  want  to  tell  this  Senator  that  perhaps  this 
has  been  the  only  time  that  the  President 
has  been  so  well  informed  about  what  was 
happening  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

If  President  Johnson  had  not  made  that 
decision,  today  Santo  Domingo  would  be  an- 
other Cuba.  One  had  to  be  there,  Mr.  Ful- 
bright,  to  realize  that. 

Ex-President  Juan  Bosch  (then  In  Puerto 
Rico)  had  used  the  papal  ntmclo  to  our 
country.  Msgr.  Emanuelle  Clarlzlo,  to  obtain 
a  cease-fire  in  behalf  of  the  rebels  to  save 
them  from  annihilation  by  us.  He  knew 
that  the  nuncio,  as  personal  representative 
of  Pope  Paul  VI,  would  be  able  to  Influence 
the  sincere  Roman  Catholic  spirits  of  our 
military  chiefs  to  accept  the  cease-fire. 

READY    to    clean    CITY 

We  were  ready  to  clean  up  the  city.  The 
rebels  Insisted  on  obtaining  a  cease-fire  be- 
cause they  were  confident  that  they  would 
be  able  to  resolve  their  problems  through 
negotiations.  In  reality,  the  cease-fire  gave 
the  Communists  time  to  reorganize,  re- 
enforce  themselves,  and  to  train  recruits  in 
subversion  and  guerrilla  warfare. 

Proof  that  we  were  ready  to  clean  up  the 
city  was  that  when  we  launched  our  offen- 
sive in  the  northern  industrial  sector  we 
were  able  to  rout  the  rebels  there  within  u 
week  with  a  minimum  of  casualties.  As 
soon  as  we  finished  there,  we  requested  per- 
mission from  the  U.S.  commanders  to  cross 
the  security  corridor  to  clean  up  Culdad 
Nueva  but  permission  was  denied.  The  Gov- 
ernment made  many  such  requests,  forma! 
and  Informal,  to  permit  us  to  take  the  rest 
of  the  city  held  by  the  rebels.  All  these 
were   turned   down.     Our  hands   were  tied 

I  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  security 
corridor  was  established,  under  auspices  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  solely 
to  protect  the  rebels.  That  section  of  the 
city  was  made  a  sanctuary  for  the  Red  rats 
while  the  will  of  the  rest  of  the  country  was 
Ignored. 

DON'T    blame    U.S.    OFFICERS 

I  cannot  blame  the  American  military 
commanders,  for  they  were  only  obeying  an 
OAS  order,  but  I  consider  that  order  which 
prevented  us  from  achieving  a  military  vic- 
tory a  direct  and  unwarranted  Intervention 
In  the  affairs  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Our  relations  with  the  American  troops 
were  excellent.  We  gave  them  every  kind  of 
cooperation  and  they  set  up  headquarters  In 
our  military  Installations. 

But  now  I  shall  tell  you  the  story  of  the 
pressure  to  which  I  was  subjected  by  Amer- 
ican officials  to  leave  my  country.  I  would 
also  like  to  give  details  of  the  attempts  to 
bribe  me  so  that  I  would  gracefully  depart. 

VISIT    BY    ambassador 

Two  or  three  days  after  Gen.  Antonio 
Imbert-Barrera  assumed  the  Presidency. 
American  Ambassador  W.  Tapley  Bennett, 
Jr.,  accompanied  by  Lt.  Gen.  Bruce  Palmer, 
came  to  see  me  at  the  military  academy 
The  Ambassador  said  that  with  much  re- 
gret he  had  a  mlFslon  to  fulfill.  He  told  me 
that  I  had  to  leave  the  country  and  that  I 
should  not  worry  because  I  was  not  going  to 
have  any  kind  of  problems. 

I  replied  that  I  could  not  turn  my  back 
on  my  people  or  my   soldiers  who  accom- 
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panled  me  in  the  most  difficult  moments.  I 
asked  what  would  the  people  and  my  troops 
think  If  I  left.  I  said  that  I  had  three  sons, 
and  that  I  could  not  set  a  bad  example  for 
them  by  leaving. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  my  departure 
would  settle  the  situation.  That  was  the 
reason  they  always  gave:  That  my  departure 
would  help  in  reaching  a  solution  of  the 
Dominican  problem  and  that  I  should  sacri- 
fice myself.  They  called  It  an  act  of  patriot- 
ism but  I  knew  that  my  departure  would  only 
bring  about  a  breakdown  of  morale  within 
the  armed  forces  and,  consequently,  through- 
out the  country. 

LIST  OTHER   OFFICERS 

I  asked  the  Ambassador  why  they  did  not 
eject  Other  generals  who  had  not  done  any- 
thing for  the  country  other  than  to  enrich 
themselves?  He  replied  that  they  were  going 
to  do  that.  I  wrote  In  my  own  hand  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  Mr.  Bennett  in  which  I  In- 
cluded, among  other  things,  a  list  of  those 
officers. 

In  the  same  letter  I  said  that  when  the 
situation  returned  to  normal  I  would  retire 
from  the  army.  I  did  not  mean  immediately. 
The  Ambassador  left  with  the  letter.  I  was 
disheartened. 

One  csmnot  possibly  imagine  how  a  gen- 
eral officer  of  a  small  country  feels  when  he 
is  unjustly  pressured  by  the  most  powerful 
country  in  the  world.  Mind  you,  it  was  not 
the  Etominican  Government  that  made  the 
precipitate  announcement  that  I  had  resigned 
and  was  going  to  leave  the  country.  It  was 
the  spokesman  for  the  State  Department  In 
Santo  E>omingo. 

VISIT  PY  U.S.  COLONEL 

The  next  night.  Lt.  Col.  Joe  Wyrlck,  the 
US.  Army  attache,  came  to  my  house  and 
asked  me  if  I  was  ready  to  leave.  He  said 
Ambassador  Bennett  had  kept  his  part  of  the 
bargain  as  the  officers  I  had  requested  to  go 
had  already  left  the  country. 

This  surprised  me  and  I  told  Colonel  Wyrlck 
I  had  delivered  a  letter  to  the  Ambassador 
In  which  I  had  explained  everything  relating 
to  the  matter.  But  he  Insisted  I  had  to  go. 
I  wrote  another  letter  to  Ambassador  Ben- 
nett In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  pressure. 
I  told  him  I  could  not  leave  the  country  with- 
out money  because  I  had  a  family,  and  that 
r  could  sell  my  house  for  $40,000.  The  house 
Is  not  worth  that  much  but,  as  I  have  said, 
my  purpose  was  to  get  them  to  stop  presstar- 
ing  me. 

Approximately  3  months  passed.  Then  one 
day— I  think  it  was  September  1 — a  man 
came  to  my  house  and  Identified  himself  as 
being  from  the  American  Embassay.  He  had 
an  Interpreter  with  him.  They  surprised  me 
by  mentioning  the  sale  of  my  house. 

make  $50,000  OFFER 

The  Embassy  representative  offered  me 
toO.OOO  and  told  me  he  would  give  me  $8,000 
cash  right  then  and  the  rest  when  I  boarded 
the  plane  to  leave  the  country.  I  replied 
that  I  would  not  sell  my  house  to  leave  the 
country;  that  I  would  build  another  one  on 
kilometer  9  of  the  San  Pedro  de  Macorls 
Highway.  He  Insisted  that  my  departure 
would  end  the  crisis  in  the  country.  I  an- 
swered that  I  did  not  start  the  war.  They 
left. 

On  Saturday  night,  September  4,  David 
Phillips  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  Colonel  Wyrlck  arrived  at  my  house. 
Phillips  did  the  talking.  He  offered  me 
toOOOO  for  my  house.  It  cost  me  $18,000  to 
build.  He  offered  me  trips  as  guest  of  honor 
to  military  installations  of  the  United  States 
and  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  I  was  soon 
to  be  taken,  precisely,  to  the  Canal  Zone  but 
not  as  a  guest  of  honor. 

I  told  these  men  that  I  had  fought  in  my 
country  for  the  same  cause  for  which  I  sup- 
pose they  fight,  and  that  I  had  served  my 
country  with  honesty. 


CALL  FROM  GARCIA-GODOY 

Some  days  passed.  Then  President  Garcia- 
Godoy  called  me  to  his  office  and  told  me  I 
could  have  any  post  I  wanted  abroad.  I 
asked  if  he  thought  my  departure  would 
terminate  the  crisis.  He  replied  affirma- 
tively. I  told  him  it  would  not  settle  the 
crisis  but  would  worsen  it,  and  that  I  would 
answer  his  proposal  the  next  day. 

I  did  not  do  so  because  I  was  determined 
not  to  leave  my  country  and  turn  my  back 
on  my  people  and  my  comrades  in  arms.  But 
unfortunately,  at  8  o'clock  that  night,  I  was 
booted  out  forcibly  as  if  I  was  an  epidemic. 
I  had  waited  in  my  house  for  a  visit  from 
General  Palmer.  He  arrived  at  6  pjn.  with 
his  general  staff.  Also  with  him  were  Gen. 
Hugo  Panasco  Alvim.  commander  of  the 
Inter-American  peace  force,  other  Dominican 
officers,  and  a  large  number  of  troops. 

What  I  thought  was  a  visit  started  out 
with  the  same  pressure  theme  of  4  months 
before.  I  refused  and  told  them  I  would  not 
accept  a  post  from  a  government  (his)  that 
used  foreign  officers  to  eject  me  from  my 
country.  I  told  them  that  If  they  did  eject 
me,  much  blood  would  eventually  be  spilled. 

FAREWELL     TO     TROOPS 

General  Alvim  said  that  the  "Constitu- 
tionallstas"  (I  would  have  tised  the  word 
"Communists")  would  surrender  their  arms 
If  I  left  the  country. 

Seeing  that  these  people  were  disposed  to 
boot  me  out  anyway,  I  asked  them  to  accom- 
pany me  to  my  base  to  say  farewell  to  my 
officers  and  men  so  they  would  know  about 
my  departure  and  also  to  calm  them  and 
avoid  a  clash  between  Dominican  troops  and 
those  of  the  peace  force.  We  left  my  house 
with  my  family  in  tears  because  they  realized 
what  w.is  happening. 

I  addressed  my  men  at  the  training  center 
with  tears  in  my  eyes.  More  than  400  brave 
and  democratic  soldiers  wept  too.  I  had  been 
a  father  to  them. 

Then  General  Alvim  replaced  me  with  Col. 
Elio  Osiris  Perdomo,  one  of  the  best  officers  In 
the  Dominican  army.  Alvim  told  me  I  was 
consul  general  In  Miami  and  asked  if  I  ac- 
cepted. I  said  yes  but  with  mental  reser- 
vations. I  asked  permission  to  go  home  and 
say  goodbye  to  my  family,  to  get  my  passport 
and  some  money,  but  the  American  lieu- 
tenant with  me  said:  "I'm  sorry  but  those 
are  not  my  orders." 

GRABBED     MY     ABM 

Then  he  grabbed  me  by  the  arm  and  took 
me  to  a  helicopter  In  which  I  was  flown  to 
the  Punta  Caucedo  airport.  There,  a  civllism 
came  up  and,  almost  on  the  double,  took  me 
to  a  U.S.  Air  Force  transport. 

Naturally  I  hold  rancor  for  the  manner  In 
which  American  troops  hustled  me  out  of  my 
country  by  force.  Of  course,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously said,  military  men  have  to  carry  out 
their  orders.  The  Americans  were  ordered  to 
boot  me  out,  an  order  that  was  issued  by  the 
famous  OAS,  which  has  served  only  to  com- 
plicate everything  in  my  country. 

I  am  a  general  of  the  Dominican  Army.  I 
assumed  responsibilities  in  my  own  country 
for  what  I  consider  the  same  ideal  for  which 
this  country  fights.  And  I  consider  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  men  booted  me  out  of  my 
own  country  as  humiliating. 

Wessin  Fears  Takeover  by  Reds — Defends 

Refusal  To  Take  Consul  General  Post 
(By  Gen.  Ellas  Wessin  Y  Wessin,  as  told  to 
Jules  Dubois) 
Miami,  October  6. — If  the  non-Communists 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  do  not  arouse 
themselves  to  protest,  the  Republic  will  be 
delivered  to  the  Communists  by  elections 
within  8  months. 

For  the  first  time  In  history  this  will  be 
done  under  the  direct  vigilance  of  American 
troops  In  the  Inter-American  p>eace  force 
(policing  a  cease-flre  In  Santo  Domingo). 


Juan  Bosch  (a  deposed  ex-preeldent) ,  or 
one  of  his  men,  will  be  the  candidate  of  the 
Communists  no  matter  under  what  party 
banner  he  may  be  nominated. 

IT  IS   A   DUCK 

I  do  not  think  that  Provisional  President 
Hector  Garcla-Godoy  is  a  Communist.  But 
there  is  a  saying  In  my  country  that  goes 
something  like  this:  "If  a  cat  swims  like  a 
duck,  flies  like  a  duck,  walks  like  a  duck.  It 
is  a  duck." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Garcla-Godoy 
served  under  Bosch  as  foreign  minister  in 
September  1963,  but  that  does  not  necessarily 
mean  they  see  eye  to  eye  on  everything.  Per- 
haps the  president  feels  that  he  owes  the 
only  opportunity  he  would  have  had  to 
occupy  the  national  palace  to  Bosch  and  Col. 
Francisco  A.  Caamano-Deno  (the  rebel 
chief) . 

Now  Caamano  Is,  In  my  opinion,  an  In- 
strument of  the  Communists.  It  could  very 
well  be  that  at  this  moment  he  Is  a  Com- 
munist. It  could  also  be  that  Hector  Arlsty 
(a  close  associate  of  Caamano)  at  this  mo- 
ment Is,  too,  a  Communist. 

TWO  follow  ambitions 
I  believe  that  their  actions  and  affiliations 
are  predicated  on  ambitions,  personal  ambi- 
tions, ambitions  for  money  and  for  power. 
I  don't  believe  they  are  Communists  because 
of  any  convictions  they  might  have. 

I  warned  foreign  officials  (Americans)  who 
came  to  my  house  In  Santo  Domingo  to  tell 
me  I  had  to  go  that  my  departure  would 
complicate  the  crisis.  (Wessin  was  taken  by 
a  U.S.  Air  Force  plane  to  Panama,  being  told 
by  American  officials  that  his  departure 
would  settle  the  situation  In  the  Dominican 
Republic.) 

After  being  booted  out  of  my  homeland,  my 
words  are  proving  to  be  true  and  time  will 
tell  if  I  am  right.  I  was  determined  not  to 
accept  the  post  as  consul  general  In  Miami 
(to  which  he  was  appointed  as  he  unwill- 
ingly left  the  country) . 

fights  same  cause 
Do  you  think  that  I  should  serve  a  gov- 
ernment that  ordered  me  booted  out  In  such 
a  humiliating  manner?  That  Is  what  they 
did  to  a  man  whose  only  ofl'ense  was  to  de- 
fend a  cause  (anticommunlam)  for  which  to- 
day the  youth  of  the  United  States  is  shed- 
ding its  blood  in  different  parts  of  the  world- 
Commanders  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States'  Inter-American  force  Insisted 
that  when  I  left  the  country  the  Commu- 
nists had  assured  them  they  would  deliver 
up  their  arms. 

As  I  finish  this  story,  the  Communist* 
have  delivered  only  a  trickle  of  arms  sUll  In 
their  possession.  I  estimate — and  this  Is  a 
conservative  figure — that  they  have  between 
4,000  and  5,000  weapons. 

made  many  MISTAKES 

In  my  career  I  have  made  many  mistakes. 
Who  hasn't?  But  if  I  had  to  take  an  Inven- 
tory, I  would  regard  as  the  biggest  error  the 
type  of  government  the  Armed  Forces  of  my 
country  Installed  after  the  overthrow  of 
Bosch. 

If  I  had  to  do  It  again,  I  would  recall  an 
adage  in  my  country  which  runs  like  this: 
"Stumbling  makes  one  lift  his  feet." 

When  Juan  Bosch  fell  I  never  thoiight  the 
politicians  were  going  to  comport  them- 
selves as  they  did  In  the  government  of  the 
civilian  triumvirate  that  replaced  him.  If  I 
had  been  clairvoyant.  I  would  have  Insisted 
on  another  type  of  government — a  civilian- 
military  Junta — and  I  am  sure  It  would  have 
maintained  stability  and  would  have  led  the 
country  to  free  elections. 

WAS  grave  error 
It  was  a  grave  error  not  to  have  done  that, 
but  there  prevailed  in  our  minds  at  the  time 
the  best  of  intentions,  for  we  had  no  ambi- 
tions for  power  as  time  has  proved. 
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Tills  ends  my  Dominican  story,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  story  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  Is  far  from  ended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  in  address- 
ing the  House  this  afternoon  and  direct- 
ing this  information  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  is  the  hope  that  it  will 
arouse  sufficient  interest  in  the  great 
danger  facing  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

I  believe  President  Johnson  was  fol- 
lowing a  sound  and  necessary  policy  in 
sending  troops  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic to  help  defeat  the  Communist-led  re- 
volt. However,  due  to  State  Department 
misdirection,  our  troops  were  in  effect 
used  to  protect  a  Communist  sanctuaiy 
and  administration  diplomats  have  now 
acquiesced  in  a  Communist-infiltrated 
provisional  government. 

The  Dominican  Republic  can  either 
become  another  Cuba,  with  all  the  trage- 
dies that  would  follow,  or  the  stanch  citi- 
zens of  that  island,  given  proper  leader- 
ship, can  crush  the  Communist  menace 
and  continue  their  progress  under  free 
enterprise  and  effective  government 
operations. 

THE  1965  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
AND  A  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a 
highly  Interesting  and  informative  ad- 
dress on  the  1965  Captive  Nations  Week 
observance  several  weeks  ago  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  the  Honorable  Michael  A. 
Petghan,  quoted  the  chief  Soviet  Russian 
Ideologist.  Wehail  Suslov,  concerning 
this  annual  event.  This  quotation  Is  a 
most  illuminating  one  for  what  It  ob- 
viously indicates.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  still  fail  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week — indeed,  the  whole  captive 
nations  movement — this  eye-opening 
quotation  should  be  repeated  again  and 
again.  Here  is  how  Suslov  and  the  Rus- 
sian imperio-colonialists  view  the  week: 

Especially  disgusting  Is  the  villainous 
demagogery  of  the  imperialistic  chieftains 
of  the  United  States.  Each  year  they  orga- 
nize the  so-called  Captive  Nations  Week, 
hypocritically  pretending  to  be  defenders  of 
nations  that  have  escaped  from  their  yoke. 

PRIME  SEASON  FOR  A  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 

This  quotation  is  but  one  among  scores 
of  vehement  denunciations  that  have 
come  out  of  Moscow  since  the  week  was 
provided  for  by  Congress  in  1959.  Khru- 
shchev and  many  lesser  lights  in  the  ap- 
paratus of  Soviet  Russian  imperio-colo- 
nlallsm  have  expressed  themselves  In  the 
same  spirit.  It  Is  conclusively  evident 
from  all  this  that  Captive  Nations  Week 
is  a  profound  thorn  of  truth  in  the  side 
of  the  Soviet  Russian  totalitarians.  It 
is  equally  evident  that  the  annual  ob- 
servance and  all  it  entails  by  way  of  pop- 


ular discussion  and  enlightenment  con- 
stitute a  stubborn  impediment  to  Mos- 
cow's deceptive  policy  of  peaceful  exist- 
ence as  applied  to  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world. 

For  some  time  now  it  has  been  the 
paramount  objective  of  Red  psychopolit- 
ical  warfare  to  bury  the  truth  of  the  cap- 
tive nations.  Moscow  and  its  totali- 
tarian Red  associates  have  steadily  aimed 
at  our  acquiescence  to  the  Red  empire, 
at  our  apathy  and  indifference  toward 
the  captive  nations  throughout  this  em- 
pire, and  even  at  the  renunciation  of  our 
politico-moral  obligations  to  them.  In 
some  areas  of  our  Nation  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  this;  fortunately  in  most  they 
have  not  as  yet  made  any  substantial 
inroads. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  thwart  and  defeat 
this  Red  design  by  establishing  now  a 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions. The  very  existence  of  such  a  com- 
mittee, albeit  on  a  temporary  basis,  would 
symbolize  our  determination  to  prevent 
any  Russian  burial  of  truths  regarding 
the  captive  nations.  In  fact,  the  work 
of  this  committee  would  unravel  and  cir- 
culate more  factual  truths  about  all  the 
captive  nations  that  millions  of  our 
people  still  are  unaware  of.  Much 
precious  time  has  been  lost  in  not  creat- 
ing this  committee  earlier.  We  can  Ul 
afford  to  lose  more  time  while  the  Red 
totalitarians  intensify  their  campaign  of 
lies  and  distortions  about  some  mythical 
"American  imperialists"  in  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  free  world. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  SCOPE  OF  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 
WEEK 

Our  far-seeing  initiative  in  this  vital 
respect  would  be  in  accord  with  and 
would  bolster  the  international  character 
of  Captive  Nations  Week.  One  of  the 
outstanding  aspects  of  the  1965  Captive 
Nations  Week  observance  was  the  fur- 
ther notable  expansion  of  the  observance 
in  other  lands.  Free  China,  the  Philip- 
pines, the  Republic  of  Korea,  Turkey, 
West  Germany,  Malta,  and  other  areas 
are  places  where  the  week  was  observed 
by  patriotic  groups  and  organizations. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  any 
foreign  nation  the  Parliament  of  Turkey 
passed  a  Captive  Nations  Week  resolu- 
tion similar  to  Public  Law  86-90,  and 
the  move  is  on  for  other  free  parliaments 
to  do  likewise.  One  of  the  salutary  re- 
sults of  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  would  be  the  propagation 
of  information  and  truth  about  Sino- 
Soviet  Russian  imperio-colonialism  in 
these  and  other  areas  of  the  free  world. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  our  praise 
of  the  National  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee for  its  splendid  citizens'  implementa- 
tion of  Public  Law  86-90,  and  to  give 
our  Members  a  further  inkling  into  the 
activities  and  scope  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  which  the  Suslovs  never  tire 
to  deprecate.  I  request  that  the  follow- 
ing items  be  printed  in  the  Record  :  First, 
editorials  and  articles  in  Maltese  papers; 
second,  the  Dayton  Daily  News  and  the 
Catholic  Telegraph  reports  and  edito- 
rials; third,  nation  and  worldwide  simi- 
maries  of  the  1965  Week  in  the  August- 
September  Ukrainian  Bulletin;  fourth, 
the  Bergen  County.  N.J.,  observance 
program:  fifth,  letters  to  the  Pittsburgh 


Press  and  the  America  magazine;  sixth, 
an  article  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of 
July  20;  seventh,  pertinent  resolutions  of 
the  Asian  Peoples'  Anti-Communist 
League;  and  eighth,  an  editorial  in  the 
Free  Front  of  the  Philippines: 
[Prom  the  Times  of  Malta,  July  19,  1965] 
Noble  Cause 

The  Antl-Communlst  League  Is  organizing, 
for  the  first  time  in  Malta,  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  commencing  from  today.  This 
is  the  practice  throughout  many  countries 
in  the  free  world. 

In  1959  the  United  States  passed  a  law 
authorizing  and  requesting  the  President  to 
designate  the  third  week  in  July  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  and  inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  the 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.  The 
same  law  further  authorized  and  requested 
the  President  to  issue  a  similar  proclamation 
each  year  until  such  time  as  freedom  and 
Independence  shall  have  been  achieved  for  all 
the  captive  nations  of  the  world. 

The  Antl-Communlst  League's  manifesto 
published  for  the  occasion  appeals  to  the 
people  of  Malta  to  demonstrate,  during  this 
week,  their  awareness  of  the  Importance  of 
the  freedom  of  all  nations.  It  calls  upon 
them  to  pray  to  the  Almighty  for  the  cause 
of  the  peoples  suffering  under  the  atheist 
Soviet  yoke. 

Malta  Is  fortunate  In  belonging  to  the  free 
world.  The  Maltese  people  so  cherish  freedom 
and  democracy  that  they  ardently  desire  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world  to  have  the  same 
freedom  enjoyed  by  them.  Truly  free  men 
must  Inevitably  love  freedom  not  only  for 
themselves  but  for  all  men  because  so  long 
as  there  are  nations  languishing  under  the 
Communist  yoke  there  is  a  constant  threat 
to  freedom. 

But  apart  from  the  threat  which  tyranny 
poses  to  the  free  world,  it  is  the  duty  of  free 
nations  to  assure  the  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
and  Bamboo  Curtains  that  their  resistance  is 
not  In  vain.  It  is  up  to  them  to  show  that 
these  people's  struggle  has  the  same  aim  as 
that  of  all  freedom- loving  peoples  through- 
out the  world,  who  do  not  merely  desire  free- 
dom and  democracy  within  their  territories 
but  beyond  their  frontiers,  too. 

It  is  true  that  politically  speaking  Malta 
could  not  do  much  to  help  those  suffering 
under  Communist  domination.  This  is  not 
very  surprising  when  one  considers  that 
much  more  powerful  countries  have  not 
been  able  to  free  the  world's  enslaved  mil- 
lions. However.  Malta's  size  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Malta's  spirit  which  has  always 
nobly  risen  to  the  occasion  when  called  upon 
In  the  cause  of  freedom  and  Justice. 

As  a  Catholic  people,  the  Maltese  cannot 
be  Indifferent  to  the  suppression  of  religion 
In  Communist-dominated  countries,  and  the 
religious  persecution  which  has  not  abated 
In  spite  of  propaganda  to  the  contrary. 

Just  as  the  free  world  aims  at  winning 
freedom  for  the  captive  nations,  so  does  In- 
ternational communism  aim  at  conquering 
the  free  world.  It  would  be  naive  to  believe 
that  Malta  is  not  Included  In  the  Communist 
quest  for  world  domination.  This  makes  It 
Imperative  that  the  Maltese  people  should 
take  much  more  than  an  academic  interest 
in  the  activities  of  communism  both  within 
and  outside  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Communist  propaganda  In  the  newly 
emergent  countries  Is  harping  on  the  now- 
hackneyed  theme  that  the  emancipation  of 
the  former  colonies  of  the  Western  powen 
is  attributable  to  the  U.S.S.B.'s  efforts.  Thl* 
Is  the  sort  of  propaganda  which  has  reaped 
a  rich  harvest  for  communism  In  many 
African  and  Asian  countries. 

Malta  must  be  on  her  guard  If  she  Is  to 
preserve  the  Ideas  and  Ideals  of  freedom  and 
democracy  which  have  been  bequeathed  to 
her  by  Great  Britain. 
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The  Antl-Communlst  League's  initiative 
should  therefore  receive  the  wholehearted 
support  which  it  abundantly  deserves.  Un- 
less all  the  Maltese  are  made  fully  aware 
of  the  tyranny  and  oppression  In  Communist 
countries,  they  cannot  really  appreciate  the 
price  at  which  freedom  must  be  regained, 
once  It  Is  lost. 

(From  the  Maltese  Observer,  July  18,  19651 
Captive  Nations 
The  Communists  are  always  the  most  ar- 
dent defenders  of  freedom,  democracy,  self- 
determination.  Independence — except  where 
and  when  they  themselves  are  most  in  a 
position,  and  In  duty,  bound  to  promote 
them. 

For  those  who  remember,  the  last  war 
was  declared  In  defense  of  the  territorial  In- 
tegrity (the  famous  corridor)  of  Poland 
against  Nazi  aggression.  It  finished  with 
the  Communist  domination  of  a  string  of 
nations,  where  Communist  governments  were 
Imposed  and  are  still  maintained  democrat- 
ically and  peacefully  with  Russian  Com- 
munist tanks. 

From  the  Baltic  to  the  Balkans  there 
stretches  that  Iron  Curtain  which  cordons 
off  the  biggest  and  most  brutal  concentra- 
tion camp  In  the  history  of  hvunanlty — a  cur- 
tain which  is  symbolized  by,  and  epitomized 
In,  the  barbaric  wall  of  Berlin. 

That  wall  not  only  goes  through  the  heart 
of  a  city,  it  also  goes  through  the  heart  of 
many  families  and  many  persons,  with  loved 
ones  on  different  sides. 

Within  that  concentration  camp  lie  and 
languish  millions  of  human  beings  whose 
only  fault  Is  to  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
line,  who  live  a  life  of  tense  terror,  and  who 
are  denied  the  most  elementary  himian 
rights. 

To  the  east,  that  concentration  camp  Is 
now  bounded  by  the  Bamboo  Curtain,  no  less 
cruel  than  the  Iron  Curtain  on  the  west. 

Out  of  this  gigantic  prison  stream  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  refugees,  bent  des- 
perately, at  tremendous  cost,  even  at  the 
cost  of  their  lives,  upon  reaching  freedom 
and  a  himian  existence. 

The  Lega  Antl-Komunlsta  Is  this  week  or- 
ganizing In  Malta,  as  is  done  elsewhere  In  the 
free  world.  Captive  Nations  Week,  to  remind 
us  of  the  thousand  million  human  beings 
like  ourselves  who  live.  If  that  word  can  be 
used  In  this  context.  In  the  chains  of  slavery 
under  a  tyranny  that  Is  the  enemy  of  both 
God  and  man. 

We  speak  of  the  church  of  silence,  but  It 
Is  we  who  deserve  that  name  If  we  remain 
silent  before  such  a  barbarous  reality. 

When  Cardinal  Steplnacz  was  Imprisoned 
by  the  Communist  regime  of  his  country,  and 
a  certain  outcry  was  raised  In  the  free  world, 
his  Jailers  were  told:  "Let  them  shout:  they 
will  forget."     We  must  not  forget. 

We  must  not  forget  not  only  out  of  our 
duty  toward  our  fellow  human  beings  and 
fellow  Christians,  but  also  lest  we  ourselves 
be  swallowed  up  by  the  all-devouring  mon- 
Bter  that  Is  International  atheistic  commu- 
alsm.  Let  us  not  say:  "It  cannot  happen 
here."  Where  that  was  said,  that  did  hap- 
pen there.  Eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of 
freedom. 

We  owe  the  captive  nations  the  help  of  our 
thoughts,  our  prayers,  and  our  moral  and 
material  support  and  solidarity. 

Captive  Nations  Week,  July  18  to  24,  1965. 
Spare  a  thought  for  the  1  billion  human  be- 
ings who  were  born  free  and  are  now  enslaved 
In  the  grip  of  Communist  dictatorship. 


[Prom  the  Times  of  Malta.  July  19,  1965] 
Captive  Nations  Week  Starts  Today 
The  Lega  Antl  Kommunlsta  (Antl-Com- 
munlst League)  In  Its  manifesto  on  Captive 
Nations  Week,  July  19-25,  maintains  that 
It  Is  dedicated  to  the  restoration  of  freedom 
"1  the  Captive  Nations,  and  calls  the  atten- 


tion of  the  Maltese  people  to  Captive  Nations 
Week  which  is  celebrated  throughout  the 
free  world  on  the  third  week  of  July  of 
each  year. 

The  manifesto  adds:  "All  the  captive  peo- 
ple behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains, 
Including  the  Russian  and  Chinese  people 
themselves,  have  suffered  Communist  tyr- 
anny for  long  years.  Tsarist  Russia  was  a 
colonial  empire  based  on  the  conquest  of 
non-Russian  people. 

"A  new  colonial  empire  was  seized  by  the 
Soviets  after  the  last  world  war:  the  nations 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Eiu-ope  have  been 
deprived  of  their  national  Independence, 
despite  solemn  Soviet  treaties  and  agree- 
ments, while  the  non-Russian  people,  within 
the  Soviet  Union  have  been  denied  their 
promised  right  to  national  self-determina- 
tion. All  have  lost  the  basic  human  free- 
dom—freedom of  speech,  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  assembly  and,  most  Important 
of  all,  freedom  from  fear. 

"The  captive  people  have  never  ceased  to 
strive  for  freedom,  actively  when  possible, 
passively  when  necessary;  they  have  never 
abandoned  hope;  but  the  preservation  of  this 
hope  and  the  resistance  upon  which  It  feeds 
depend  on  the  support,  moral  and  material, 
which  these  enslaved  nations  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  the  free  world. 

"The  liberation  of  the  captive  people  is 
In  the  interest  of  the  whole  world;  there  is 
no  hope  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  until 
the  basic  cause  of  International  tensions— 
the  division  of  Europe  into  two  parts,  one 
slave,  one  free — has  been  removed. 

"We,  of  the  Lega  Antl  Kommunlsta,  Malta, 
therefore,  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  give 
voice  to  the  silent  aspirations  of  the  captive 
people. 

"We  accuse  the  Soviet  Union  of  violating 
the  solemn  promises  of  independence  and 
freedom  of  the  captive  nations,  of  forcibly 
depriving  the  captive  non-Russian  people 
within  Its  borders  of  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination, and  of  destroying  the  formerly 
independent  states  of  Ukraine,  Georgia, 
Armenia.  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia! 
and  others. 

"We  tirge  the  governments  of  the  free  na- 
tions to  liquidate  all  unsolved  consequences 
of  the  war  in  Europe  on  the  basis  of  the 
right  of  self-determination,  and  to  insist 
that  this  right  be  exercised  by  means  of  free 
elections  under  effective  International  safe- 
guards. 

"Finally  we  appeal  to  the  people  of  Malta 
to  manifest  dxiring  the  Captive  Nations 
Week,  their  awareness  of  the  Importance  of 
the  freedom  of  all  nations,  and  to  pray  the 
Almighty  for  the  cause  of  enchained  human- 
ity languishing  under  the  atheist  Soviet 
yoke,"  the  manifesto  concluded. 

Captive  Nations  Week,  July  18-24,  1965. 
Spare  a  thought  for  the  1  billion  human 
beings  who  were  born  free  and  are  now  en- 
slaved In  the  grip  of  Communist  dictator- 
ship.    Who  Is  next?     Take  care — stay  free. 

[Prom  the  Dayton   (Ohio)   Dally  News, 

July  14,  1963] 

Captive   Nations 

Now  comes  the  annual  observance — "cele- 
bration" Is  a  dead-wrong  word — of  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

In  the  free  world  this  is  a  solemn  occasion. 
The  bell  tolls  for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica—antl  England,  Prance,  West  Germany, 
Japan,  and  every  other  free  country — when 
It  tolls  for  Russia's  string  of  satellites  and  for 
the  nations  Red  China  has  overrun  in  Asia. 

Call  the  roll.  In  Europe  no  light  of  free- 
dom shines  on  Estonia.  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Poland.  East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, 'Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Albania. 
In  Asia  no  drtuns  are  beaten  for  freedom  in 
Tibet,  North  Vietnam,  or  North  Korea.  The 
people  are  locked  In  bondage. 

We  mourn  for  them?  Bow  and  when  can 
we  free  them?     That's  a  tougher  question. 


We  do  them  no  good  If  we  encourage  them 
to  revolt  but  lack  the  will  and  the  power  to 
support  the  uprising.  We  do  them  no  good  if, 
by  pressing  too  hard,  we  drive  Russia  and 
China  back  into  their  old  embrace.  We  do 
them  no  good  if  we  bring  a  rain  of  nuclear 
bombs  down  on  them.  The  best — and  the 
least — we  can  do  Is  to  notice,  to  feel,  to  suffer. 
We  can  let  o\ir  friends  know  that  we  work 
and  scheme  and  sacrifice  to  bring  a  day  when 
freedom's  cause  will  be  overpowering.  When 
that  day  comes,  all  the  prison  doors  will 
swing  open. 

People  as  brave  as  these  can  live  for  a 
long  time  on  hope  that  is  genuine,  even  if 
deferred.  They  will  lose  heart  only  if  they 
are  betrayed  once  too  often  by  false  promises. 

[Prom  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News, 

July  15,  1964  J 

Behind  the  Curtain 

Across  the  breadth  of  America,  Captive 
Nations  Week  is  something  special  to  those 
whose  homelands  have  been  inundated  by 
the  wave  of  Moscow-directed  communism. 

For  them,  there  Is  comfort  In  the  words 
of  famed  historian  Arnold  J.  Toynbee:  "I 
believe  that  Russia  cannot  digest  the  Eastern 
European  peoples.  These  people  feel,  and 
probably  rightly,  that  they  are  more  civilized 
than  the  Russians.  People  who  are  more 
civilized  will  never.  In  the  end,  be  reconciled 
to  being  ruled  by  less  clvUlzed  people." 

But  how  long  until  that  end?  How  long 
win  countries  In  Asia  and  Europe  be  mired 
In  ideological  mud  that  suppresses  freedom 
of  thought  and  action?  When  will  liberty's 
drum  beat  for  Estonia,  Latvia,  Poland.  Lithu- 
ania, East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
gary, Albania,  Tibet,  Rumania,  North  Korea, 
and  Bulgaria? 

There  Is  no  way  to  tell.  America  cannot 
forge  freedom  for  captive  nations  through 
nuclear  threats  or  war  that  would  set  the 
world  on  the  ledge  of  annihilation.  America 
cannot  encourage  revolution  without  making 
a  firm  commitment  to  support  It. 

America  can  only  keep  a  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  activity  within  captive  nations, 
knowing  when  to  press  Rvissia  for  conces- 
sions, feeling  when  to  enter  Into  agreements 
that  can  loosen  Kremlin  chains. 

While  Captive  Nations  Week  may  seem 
weak  in  the  general  scheme  of  things  or  near 
futile  to  those  with  designs  on  Instant  free- 
dom. It  nevertheless  offers  hope.  It  marks  a 
renewal  of  dedication  by  America  to  work 
and  sacrifice  to  make  men  free  In  Evu-ope, 
Asia,  or  anj^where  else  on  earth.  It  brings 
vital  oil  to  lamps  that  must  stay  lit  If  people 
ever  are  to  find  their  way  out  of  the  Commu- 
nist darkness. 

[From  the  Catholic-Telegraph.  July  23,  1965] 
Speaker  Slated  for  Captive  Nations'  Week 

Brother  Peter  Llndenmann  of  the  Cham- 
inade  High  School  faculty  will  be  principal 
speaker  Sunday,  July  25,  at  a  Captive  Na- 
tions' Week  observance  at  the  Shrine  of  the 
Three  Crosses,  Dayton. 

The  shrine  Is  located  on  the  grounds  of 
Holy  Cross  Ch  torch,  1922  Leo  Street. 
Patriotic  and  national  societies  are  being 
Invited  to  participate  in  the  event,  scheduled 
for  11  a.m.,  according  to  Father  Titas  Nar- 
butas,  pastor.  The  event  Is  being  sponsored 
by  the  Federation  of  Lithuanian  Roman 
Catholic  Societies. 

Participating  organizations  and  societies 
are  Invited  to  bring  their  distinctive  fiags 
and,  if  they  wish,  flowers  to  be  placed  on 
the  monument  at  the  shrine  paying  tribute 
to  all  martyrs  for  faith  and  freedom  in 
Lithuania  and  other  captive  nations. 

Masses  for  those  who  have  given  their 
lives  for  the  freedom  of  captive  nations  will 
be  offered  in  Holy  Cross  Church  at  10  ajn., 
with  a  Lithuanian  sermon,  and  at  noon,  wltlx 
an  English  sermon. 
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President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  isfued 
the  proclamation  designating  the  week  be- 
ginning July  18  as  Captive  Nations'  Week. 
It  will  be  the  seventh  observance  of  the  week, 
establLshed  In  accordance  with  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  U.S.  House  and  Senate  and  the 
Presidential  proclamation. 


[Prom  the  Catholic-Telegraph.  July  15.  19641 
Red  Tide  Rolls  on.  Swamping  Free  Nations 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  pro- 
claimed this  week  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 
In  accordance  with  Public  Law  86-90  passed 
by  Congress  In  1959. 

Observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
marks  and  reafllrms  America's  determination 
that  the  countries  occupied  by  Communist 
Russia  must  have  their  freedom  restored  to 
them.  As  of  now.  the  Red  tide  has  not  been 
rolled  back  or  even  stopped.  Soviet  commu- 
nism has  made  enormous  gains  In  Its  efforts 
to  dominate  the  world. 

When  we  work  for  the  liberation  of  Lith- 
uania and  the  other  nations  now  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  we  are  also  working  for  the 
ultimate  security  of  our  own  United  States. 
All  patriotic  Americans  should  call  upon  the 
President  and  Congress  to  withhold  any  fur- 
ther concessions  to  Communist  Russia  until 
Russia  releases  the  countries  it  now  holds 
In  slavery. 

Frank  Gudelis. 
Secretary,  Federation  of 
Lithuanian-American  RC  Societies. 
Datton. 


[Prom  the  Ukrainian  Bulletin.  Augxist-Sep- 

tember  1965) 
NATiONwroE  Observances  of  Captive  Nations 

Wekk  Held  in  Solemnitt  and  Dedication 

TO  THE  Cause  of  Freedom 

Nkw  York.  N.Y  — Most  Ukrainian  commu- 
nities throughout  the  United  States  took  an 
active  part  In  this  year's  observances  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  Joining  millions  of  Amer- 
icans of  other  ancestries  in  demonstrating 
solidarity  with  the  captive  nations  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Prom 
July  18  to  July  24.  1965,  commemorative  ral- 
lies, public  meetings,  and  special  masses  In 
churches  were  held  throughout  the  Nation, 
while  in  the  U.S.  Congress  scores  of  U.S. 
Senators  and  Congressmen  introduced  ap- 
propriate statements  into  the  Congressional 
Record,  stressing  the  importance  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  in  the  struggle  of  the  free  world 
for  Ita  own  survival.  Governors  of  States 
and  mayors  of  cities  followed  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  In  Issuing  proclamations  on 
Captive  Nations  Week.  The  Most  Reverend 
Ambrose  Senyshyn.  archbishop  and  metro- 
politan of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States.  Issued  a  special  pastoral 
letter  on  the  occasion  of  the  1965  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

NEW    TORK.    N.T. 

New  York.  N.Y.— In  New  York  City.  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  was  launched  with  solemn 
celebrations  of  divine  liturgies  In  St  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral  and  St.  John  the  Divine 
Cathedral.  At  the  St.  Patrick's  mass.  Fran- 
cis Cardinal  Spellman  presided  and  the 
Right  Reverend  Monslgnor  John  Balkunas, 
president  of  CACEED,  celebrated  the  mato. 
After  the  mass  a  flag-raising  ceremony  was 
held  at  ACEN  House,  across  the  street  from 
the  United  Nations.  Among  the  national 
flags  of  the  nine  captive  nations  was  also 
that  of  free  Uljralne.  and  the  Ukrainian  na- 
tional anthem  was  played  along  with  the 
anthems  of  these  other  captive  nations. 
Speakers  at  the  ceremony  were  Congre.'isman 
Prank  Horton.  Republican,  of  New  York: 
Congressman  Lester  L.  Wolff,  Democrat,  of 
New  York:  Vaslll  Germanjl  and  Msgr  John 
Balkanus. 

On  Tuesday.  July  20,  1965,  Mayor  Robert 
P.  Wagner  of  New  York  held  a  reception  at 
City   Hall   and   proclaimed   Captive   Nations 


Week.  Speakers  at  City  Hall  were  Joseph 
Lesawyer,  representing  CACEED  as  chairman 
of  Its  political  committee,  and  Vaslll  Ger- 
manjl. chairman  of  ACEN. 

On  Friday,  July  23.  1965,  the  American 
Friends  of  the  Antl-Bolshevlk  Bloc  of  Na- 
tions (AP-ABN)  held  a  Captive  Nations 
Week  dinner,  which  was  preceded  by  a  press 
conference.  Speakers  at  the  dinner  cere- 
mony were  Prof.  Theodore  Oberlaender, 
member  of  the  Bundestag  In  Bonn  (on  a  visit 
to  this  country),  and  Mr.  Yaroslav  Stetzko. 
president  of  the  Antl-Bolshevlk  Bloc  of  Na- 
tions in  Munich. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. — The  Captive  Nations 
Week  observance  was  held  in  the  form  of  a 
ceremonial  signing  of  a  declaration  of  resist- 
ance to  all  forms  of  tyranny  and  oppression, 
and  a  huge  rally.  The  signing  of  the  declara- 
tion took  place  aboard  the  cruiser  Olympia 
In  the  Philadelphia  Harbor.  Copies  of  the 
declaration  were  sent  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  Department  of  State,  and  the  members  of 
the  diplomatic  corps  and  U2J.  representatives. 

At  the  rally  held  at  Independence  Hall  on 
Sunday,  July  18,  a  number  of  prominent 
speakers  took  part:  The  Very  Reverend  V. 
Marusevlch.  representing  the  Most  Reverend 
John  Krol.  archbishop  of  Philadelphia;  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobrlansky,  president  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Congress  Committee  of  America  and  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee  (NC 
NC);  Dr.  Austin  J.  App.  of  LaSalle  College, 
Chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee;  Mrs.  Arlene  Adams,  repre- 
senting Gov.  William  W.  Scranton,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Commissioner  Morris  Osser. 

CHICAGO,  ill. 

Chicago.  III. — On  Saturday,  July  17,  1965, 
20  national  groups  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Honorable  Rlehard  J.  Daley,  mayor  of 
Chicago,  staged  a  colorful  parade,  including 
floats,  bands,  open  cars,  and  many  marchers 
dressed  In  beautiful  and  colorful  national 
costumes  and  carrying  American  and  national 
flags  of  the  captive  nations.  According  to 
police  estimates,  over  10,000  persons  took  part 
In  the  Captive  Nations  Week  parade  and  rally. 

Mayor  Daley  was  the  honorary  parade 
marshal,  while  Col.  Jack  Rellly  led  the 
recitation  of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  and 
read  the  proclamation  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  rally  was  Dr. 
Edward  M.  O'Connor,  staff  director  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization  and    former    DP    Commissioner. 

"We  Americans  firmly  believe,"  said  Dr. 
O'Connor,  "that  the  time  will  come  when  all 
enslaved  nations  under  Soviet  Russian  and 
Chinese  domination  will  be  free  and  that  the 
principle  of  self-determination  will  be  applied 
to  every  nation,  be  it  small  or  large.  In  order 
to  determine  their  own  futtu-e  by  their  truly 
elected  representatives." 

Prof.  Peter  Lejlns,  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Baltic 
American  Committee  and  president  of  the 
American  Latvian  Association,  was  another 
guest  speaker  at  the  impressive  rally. 

BUFFALO,    N.T. 

Buffalo.  N.Y. — The  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  was  highlighted  by  a  colorful 
parade  of  costumed  groups  representing  the 
captive  nations,  and  a  public  rally  and  sol- 
emn masses  in  both  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Churches  on  Sunday.  July  18. 

In  the  afternoon  an  official  program  was 
held  at  city  hall's  Niagara  Square,  which 
was  conducted  by, Mr.  H.  Duswell  Roberts. 
The  program  consisted  of  an  invocation  by 
the  Most  Reverend  James  A.  McNulty.  bishop 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Buffalo; 
Dr.  Nestro  Procyk,  chairman  of  the  Buffalo 
Captive  Nations  Committee;  Mayor  Chester 
Kowal.  and  Congressman  Henry  P.  Smith. 
m.     A  benediction  was  read   by  the  Most 


Reverend  Lauriston  L.  Scalfe,  bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Buffalo. 

On  Wednesday,  July  21,  a  civic  luncheon 
was  held  at  the  Statler  Hotel  at  which  Con- 
gressman Thaddeus  J.  DuLSKi  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker. 

Finally,  on  Sunday  a  Captive  Nations  Fes. 
tival  was  held  In  Delaware  Park  at  which 
music  and  songs  of  the  captive  nations  were 
presented.  The  guest  speaker  at  the  pro- 
gram was  Mrs.  Edith  Hyder-Jester  of  Wash- 
iugton,  D.C. 

Among  the  members  of  the  committee 
which  organized  this  impressive  program 
were  Dr.  Nestor  Procyk,  Walter  V.  Chopyk, 
of  the  United  Antl-Communlst  Conamittee  of 
Western  New  York;  Mrs.  Myrtle  Makohon  of 
the  Buffalo  UCCA  branch,  and  Mr.  Marian 
Morozevych,  representing  the  Ukrainian  Lib- 
eration Front  Organizations  of  Buffalo. 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

Boston,  Mass. — On  Wednesday,  July  21, 
1965  an  impressive  demonstration  was  staged 
through  the  streets  of  Boston  to  highlight 
the  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 
Local  police,  impressed  by  the  dignity  and 
decorimi  of  the  massive  turnout  of  nation- 
ality representatives,  counted  54  vehicles  in 
the  motorcade.  The  motorcade  disembarked 
at  the  George  Washington  Monument,  where 
additional  throngs  awaited  Its  arrival  and 
where  a  ceremony  dedicated  to  the  captive 
nations  was  held.  Television  and  radio  re- 
porters swung  through  the  assembly  area 
Interviewing  officials  of  the  sponsoring  Mas- 
sachusetts Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 

Taking  part  In  the  motorcade  were  repre- 
sentatives of  Armenian,  Ukrainian,  Hun- 
garian. Polish.  Lithuanian,  Latvian.  Estonian 
and  Rumanian  anti-Soviet  organizations. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  program  were 
Orest  Szczudluk,  vice  chairman  of  the  Boston 
Branch  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Commit- 
tee of  America,  who  served  as  marshal  of  the 
motorcade.  Col.  E.  O'Connor,  representing 
Gov.  John  Volpe  of  Massachusetts,  and 
James  H.  Tashjlan  of  the  American  Conunlt- 
tee  for  the  Independence  of  Armenia,  and 
others. 

ROCHESTER.    N.Y. 

Rochester.  N.Y.— The  1965  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  was  observed  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  special  television  program.  Ap- 
pearing In  the  broadcast  were  Mr.  William 
Andrushyn.  chairman  of  the  Rochester 
Branch  of  the  UCCA.  Congressman  Frank  J. 
Horton,  and  the  "Cheremosh"  Ukrainian 
dance  ensemble  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
J.  Kuzll.  Selections  by  a  Lithuanian  dance 
group  were  presented  and  several  Estonian. 
Latvian  and  Hungarian  artists  also  took  part 
In  the  program. 

(From    the    Ukrainian    Bulletin,    August- 
September   1965] 

George  Meant  Becomes  Honorary  Chair- 
man OF  National  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee 

Washington,  D.C.  July  16. — George 
Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  has  ac- 
cepted the  poet  of  honorary  chairman  of  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee,  Exec- 
utive Director  Donald  L.  Miller  announced 
today. 

"Mr.  Meany  Is  a  distinguished  American 
who  has  devoted  great  effort  over  many  years 
to  oppose  Communist  imperialism  and  to 
promote  the  independence,  personal  liberty, 
and  human  dignity  of  peoples  around  the 
world.  All  who  support  the  cause  of  free- 
dom for  the  captive  nations  are  heartened 
by  his  acceptance  of  this  post."  Miller  said. 

[Prom     the     Ukrainian     Bulletin,     August- 
September    1965] 
Kiev  Paper  Assails  Captive  Nations  Week 
Observances  in  United  States 
Kiev,    Ukraine. — The    American    Govern- 
ment and  the  "bourgeois  nationalists"  have 
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once  again  been  the  objects  of  a  vicious 
verbal  attack  of  the  Kremlin  regime  for  the 
recent  Captive  Nations  Week  observances, 
held  throughout  the  United  States  on  July 
18-24,  1965.  Radyanska  Ukraina,  a  Soviet 
newspaper  which  appears  in  Kiev,  In  its  July 
25  Issue  charged  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Ukrainian  ethnic  group 
in  the  United  States  of  using  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  as  a  propaganda  campaign 
against  Soviet  Ukraine,  "one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  in  the  world."  The  article, 
entitled  "You  Try  in  Vain"  was  signed  by 
a  "winner  of  the  Shevchenko  Award,"  Vasyl 
Kasian,  who,  In  a  barrage  of  the  most  vile 
name  calling,  accused  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee  of  "hypocritical  speech- 
es," and  "propagandlstlc  distortions"  of  the 
truth  about  life  in  the  U.S.SJl.  Kasian 
charged  that  the  antl-Sovlet  speeches,  re- 
peated year  after  year,  are  filled  with  lies 
and  burning  hate. 


[Prom    the     Ukrainian    Bulletin,    August- 
September  1965) 
NA-yioNWCDE  Observances  of  Captive  Nations 
Week 

Captive  Nations  Week  1965  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  millions  throughout  the  United 
States.  Americans  and  men  and  women  of 
east-central  European  origin  alike  joined 
forces  in  a  spontaneous  demonstration  of 
solidarity  with  the  100  million  people  suf- 
fering under  Communist  tyranny. 

This  year's  observances  ranged  from  the 
traditional  Presidential  proclamation  to  wide 
coverage  by  the  information  media.  Many 
cities  organized  local  rallies,  featuring  promi- 
nent speakers. 

official  proclamations  by  governors  and 

MAYORS 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Issued  a  proc- 
lamation  on  Captive  Nations  Week  1965  on 
July  2. 

"The  following  Governors  also  proclaimed 
July  18-24,  1965,  Captive  Nations  Week: 

Edmund  G.  Brown,  California;  John  N. 
Dempsey,  Connecticut;  Otto  Kerner,  Illinois; 
Harold  E.  Hughes,  Iowa:  J.  Millard  Tawes, 
Maryland;  George  Romney,  Michigan;  Tim  M. 
Babcock,  Montana;  Grant  Sawyer,  Nevada; 
John  W.  King,  New  Hampshire;  Richard  J. 
Hughes,  New  Jersey;  Jack  M.  Campbell,  New 
Mexico;  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller.  New  York; 
William  L.  Guy.  North  Dakota;  James  A. 
Rhodes,  Ohio;  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Oregon;  WU- 
liam  W.  Scranton.  Pennsylvania;  John  H. 
Chafee.  Rhode  Island;  Robert  E.  McNalr, 
South  Carolina;  John  Connally,  Texas;  Philip 
H.  Hoff,  Vermont.  The  proclamation  was  also 
issued  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia;  John 
A.  Love,  Colorado;  John  J.  McKeithen.  Loui- 
siana; Frank  B.  Morrison,  Nebraska;  John  A. 
Volpe,  Massachusetts;  Frank  G.  Clement, 
Tennessee;  Warren  P.  Knowles,  Wisconsin. 

The  mayors  of  the  following  cities  called 
for  observances  of  this  year's  Captive  Nations 
Week: 

Ralph  S.  Locher,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Otto 
Pestge,  Madison,  Wis.;  Hugh  J.  Addonlzla, 
Newark.  NJ.;  J.  Bracken  Lee,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  Paul  V.  MuUaney,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
Robert  P.  Wagner,  New  York,  N.Y.;  John  E. 
Plynn,  Yonkers;  Raymond  Hlghtower,  Kal- 
amazoo, Mich.;  L.  E.  Timberlake.  Van  Nuys, 
Calif.;  Prank  R.  Somers,  Dayton,  Ohio:  George 
8.  Smith,  Easton,  Pa.;  Elmer  Rasmuson,  An- 
chorage, Alaska;  Wendell  E.  Hulcher,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.;  Theodore  R.  McKeldin,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  Harry  Wllklow,  Jr..  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.;  John  F.  Collins,  Boston,  Mass.;  Richard 
Daley,  Chicago.  111.;  Thomas  G.  Currlgan, 
Denver,  Colo.;  William  E.  Glynn,  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Daniel  F.  Dibble,  Holyoke,  Mass.; 
John  J.  Barton,  Indianapolis.  Ind.:  John  J. 
Buckley,  Lawrence,  Mass.;  William  B.  In- 
gram, Memphis.  Tenn.;  Arthur  Naftalln,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.;  M.  E.  Sensenbrenner,  Colum- 
bus. Ohio;  Dr.  William  K.  McBrlde.  Harrls- 
burg,  Pa.;  Marian  S.  Erdmann,  Great  Falls, 


Mont.;  Victor  H.  Schiro,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Also  John  Karner,  town  president,  Cicero, 
111. 

LOCAL  OBSERVANCES 

Rallies  or  parades  were  held  In  many  U.S. 
cities.  Including  Chicago,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo,  Boston,  Phoenix,  St.  Louis, 
Indianapolis,  Syracuse,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  and 
Manchester,  N.H. 

AFL-CIO  President  Meany  accepted  the 
post  of  honorary  chairman  of  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee.  The  national 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  Prof.  Lev  E. 
Dobrlansky  of  Georgetown  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Although  one  cannot  gage  the  extent  of 
the  hundreds  of  letters  to  the  editor  written 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  on  the  occasion 
of  Captive  Nations  Week,  preliminary  esti- 
mates Indicate  that  they  exceed  those  of  last 
year. 

MEDIA  COVERAGE 

Editorials  on  Captive  Nations  Week  were 
carried  by  the  following  newspapers:  Journal- 
American,  New  York;  Dally  News,  New  York; 
Globe  Democrat,  St.  Louis;  World,  Monroe, 
La.;  and  the  Courier-News,  Plalnfield,  N.J. 

Columns  on  the  significance  of  the  events 
were  written  by  Pierre  J.  Huss,  Hearst  Head- 
line" Service;  J.  P.  Saunders,  in  the  Plain 
Dealer,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  by  Jack  Ferris,  editor 
of  the  Muncie  Star,  Indiana;  and  by  syndi- 
cated columnist  Edgar  A.  Mowrer. 

Radio  Coverage  included  an  interview  of 
ACEN's  Secretary  General  Brutus  Coste  by 
former  Congressman  Walter  H.  Judd  on 
"Washington  Report,"  which  reaches  200 
stations. 

Features  and  advance  stories  were  filed  by 
the  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 
(NANA) ,  AP,  UPI,  the  New  York  Times,  and 
other  Information  media. 

Photographs  of  a  reception  by  Cardinal 
Spellman  after  the  July  18  Mass  In  New  York 
were  published  by  the  Dally  News  and  the 
Journal -American. 

Editorials  on  captive  nations  were  carried 
by  the  following  newspapers:  Chicago  Trib- 
une; the  Christian  Science  Monitor;  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  Daily  Dispatch;  the  Muncie  Star, 
Indiana;  the  Miami  News;  the  Boston  Sun- 
day Advertiser;  Chicago  Sun-Times;  the  In- 
dianapolis Star;  Catholic  Review,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Catholic  Standard,  Washington,  D.C; 
the  Evening  Bulletin,  Philadelphia;  and  Sun- 
Bulletin,  Blnghamton,  N.Y. 

Columns  were  written  by  John  Chamber- 
lain of  the  New  York  Journal-American  and 
Paul  H.  Hallet  of  the  Register,  Denver,  Colo. 

A  special  article  came  out  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  with  Patricia  Smith  report- 
ing on  religious  observances  during  Captive 
Nations  Week  in  the  New  York  area  and 
interviewing  priests  and  ministers  who  had 
escaped  from  East-Central  Europe.  The 
Messenger,  Covington,  Ky.,  had  a  full-page 
spread  on  Captive  Nations  Week.  An  exten- 
sive account  also  appeared  in  the  Catholic 
News,  a  New  York  weekly. 

The  New  York  Post,  in  an  article  on  Viet- 
nam, quoted  from  the  speech  of  Representa- 
tive Gerald  R.  Ford.  Republican,  of  Michigan, 
delivered  during  the  July  21  Captive  Nations 
Week  Dinner  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Long  Island  Star-Journal,  N.Y.,  ran  a 
picture  of  Cardinal  Spellman's  reception, 
which  followed  the  July  18  solemn  Mass  at 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  In  New  York. 

The  Herald  American,  Syracuse,  N.Y.. 
printed  an  article  on  local  observances  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  It  also  carried  a  pic- 
ture of  East-Central  Europeans  in  their 
national  costumes. 


[The  Ukrainian  Bulletin,  August-September 

1965] 
U.S.    Congress    Observes    Captive    Nations 

Week 

The  impressive  array  of  U.S.  opinion  lead- 
ers, rising  to  speak  in  Congress  on  the  cru- 


cial problems  of  East-Central  Europe,  brought 
the  significance  of  this  year's  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  into  sharp  focus. 

Seventy-nine  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  10  Senators  gave  a  dra- 
matic demonstration  of  the  deep  concern  of 
both  U.S.  legislative  bodies  with  the  plight 
of  the  millions  of  East-Central  Europeans 
suffering  under  Communist  tyranny. 

representative  flood  initiates  debate 

The  high  point  of  the  Congressional  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  observance  was  an  exten- 
sive debate  on  July  21  on  the  problem  of  the 
captive  nations  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  debate  was  called  at  the  initia- 
tive of  Representative  Daniel  J.  Flood.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Pennsylvania,  who  said: 

"Our  concentrated  support  of  all  the  cap- 
tive nations  is  one  of  our  most  powerful 
nonmilltary  deterrents  against  further  overt 
Slno-Soviet  Russian  aggression  and  a  prime, 
formidable  force  of  peace  with  freedom  and 
justice  in  the  world." 

A  close  link  between  today's  international 
crisis  and  the  forcible  takeover  of  the  coun- 
tries of  East-Central  Europe  was  emphasized 
In  the  speeches  of  Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  of  New 
York;  John  H.  Dent,  of  Pennsylvania;  Billie 
S.  Farntjm,  of  Michigan;  Henrt  Helstoski,  of 
New  Jersey  (Democrats);  and  Edward  J. 
Derwinski,  of  Illinois;  Paul  A.  Pino,  of  New 
York;  Ed  Reinscke,  of  California;  William 
Stanton,  of  Ohio;  and  William  B.  Widnall. 
of  New  Jersey    (Republicans.) 

Recent  improvements  in  some  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  were  noted,  but  the  consensus 
was  that  the  changes  have  yet  to  affect  the 
foundations  of  the  Communist  sjrstem  and 
that  a  much  more  radical  transformation 
was  needed.  As  the  house  majority  leader. 
Representative  John  W.  McCormack,  Demo- 
crat, of  Massachusetts,  put  it: 

"There  have  been  recent  Indications  of 
greater  freedom  being  granted  to  the  peoples 
of  some  of  these  captive  nations,  and  for 
this  we,  no  less  than  they,  are  thankful. 
Yet  we  cannot,  and  they  most  certainly  will 
not,  be  satisfied  until  It  Is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  being  granted  this  freedom,  but  one 
of  exercising  it  naturally  and  unrestrictedly. 
Neither  will  we  be  content  until  all  of  these 
Nations  are  totally  free,  not  Just  a  few,  not 
just  to  some  degree." 

Democratic  Congressmen  James  A.  Byrne. 
of  Pennsylvania;  Jacob  H.  Gilbert,  of  New 
York;  and  William  S.  Moorhead,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, expressed  a  similar  opinion. 

Soviet  colonialism  was  anallzed  In  the  ad- 
dresses of  Democrats  Michael  A.  Feighan,  of 
Ohio;  John  S.  Monagan.  of  Connecticut; 
and  Abraham  J.  Multer.  of  New  York;  and  of 
Republicans  Barber  B.  Conablb,  of  New 
York  and  William  H.  Harsha,  of  Ohio. 

"Today  unrest  Is  the  nile  rather  than  the 
exception  in  the  Soviet  bloc,"  said  Represent- 
ative Samuel  Friedel,  Democrat,  of  Mary- 
land. "The  trend  is  clear,  the  only  ques- 
tion is  how  long — how  long  before  the  Soviet 
reign  of  tyranny  must  fade  from  the  heart  of 
Europe.     The  end  cannot  come  too  soon." 

Confidence  in  the  emancipation  of  the  cap- 
tive peoples  and  insistence  on  their  right  to 
full  self-determination  was  echoed  in  the 
speeches  of  Dominick  V.  Daniels,  of  New 
Jersey;  James  J.  Delaney.  of  New  York; 
Dante  B.  Fascell,  of  Florida;  Cornelius  E. 
Gallagher,  of  New  Jersey;  Edna  F.  Kft.lt,  of 
New  York;  William  T.  Murpht,  of  Illinois; 
LuciEN  N.  Nedzi,  of  Michigan;  Mklvin  Price. 
of  Illinois;  James  Roosevelt,  of  California; 
Carlton  R.  Sickles,  of  Maryland;  Leon- 
ard Farbstein.  of  New  York  (Democrats); 
and  Ross  E.  Adair,  of  Indiana;  Howard  H. 
Callaway,  of  Georgia;  Glenn  Cunningham, 
of  Nebraska;  Seymour  Halpern,  of  New  York; 
Howard  W.  Robison,  of  New  York;  and  Her- 
man T.  Schneebeli.  of  Pennsylvania  (Re- 
publicans) . 

Representative  John  V.  Lindsat,  (Republi- 
can of  New  York),  singled  out  the  "spirit  o* 
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the  people  of  East-Central  Europe"  as  "the 
most  Important  weapon  in  this  struggle." 

"We  must  encourage  this  free  spirit.  The 
Unlte.d  States  must  speak  out.  Our  commit- 
ment to  freedom  compels  us  to  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  cause  of  freedom  wherever  free- 
dom is  denied." 

Continuance  and  strengthening  of  the 
United  States  commitment  to  a  free  East- 
Central  Europe  was  the  main  theme  of  the 
speeches  by  Emilio  Q.  Daddario,  of  Connecti- 
cut: JoHx  D.  DiNCELL,  of  Michigan;  Eugene 
J.  Keogii,  of  New  York;  P.\t'L  J.  Krebs,  of 
New  Jersey;  Roman  C.  PucrNSKi,  of  Illinois; 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey;  John 
J.  RooNET,  of  New  York;  Gale  Schisler,  of 
Illinois;  Lynn  E.  Stalbaum.  of  Wisconsin; 
and  Clement  J.  Zablocki.  of  Wisconsin; 
(Democrats);  and  Frances  P.  Bolton  of 
Ohio;  Jame-s  C.  Cleveland,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; Pacl  B.  Dacue,  of  Pennsylvania;  Ger- 
M.0  R.  Ford,  of  Michigan;  Robert  McClort, 
of  Illinois:  Ancher  Nelsen,  of  Minnesota; 
TiioM.AS  M.  Pllly.  of  Washington;  and  Don- 
ald Rl'^sfeld,  of  Illinois;  (Republicans) . 

committee  on  captive  nations  urged 

To  carry  out  the  United  States  commit- 
ment more  effectively,  the  following  Con- 
gressmen called  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Congressional  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions; Thaddeus  J.  DuLSKi,  of  New  York; 
George  H.  Fallon,  of  Maryland;  Richard  D. 
McCarthy,  of  New  York;  Edward  J.  Patten, 
of  New  Jersey;  Roman  C.  Pucinski,  of  Illi- 
nois; George  M.  Rhodes,  of  Pennsylvania; 
William  L.  St.  Once,  of  Connecticut :  SAMtrcL 
S.  STR.ATTON.  of  Ncw  York;  (Democrats) ;  and 
William  G.  Bray,  of  Indiana;  John  H.  Bu- 
chanan, of  Alabama;  Silvio  O.  Conte,  of 
Massachusetts;  William  C.  Cramer,  of  Flori- 
da; Florence  P.  Dwyer,  of  New  Jersey; 
Joseph  M.  McDade,  of  Pennsylvania;  Wil- 
liam E.  Minshall,  of  Ohio;  Bos  Wilson,  of 
California;  and  John  W.  Wydler,  of  New 
York;  (Republicans) . 

SENATE    DISCUSSION 

The  Senate  discussion  of  the  issue  of  East- 
Central  Europe  centered  on  global  commit- 
ment to  the  cause  of  freedom  as  a  corner- 
stone of  the  U.S.  foreign  policy.  According 
to  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Democrat  of 
Illinois: 

"The  free  nations  of  the  world  which  look 
to  the  United  States  for  leadership  in  the 
struggle  against  communism,  should  know 
that  our  country  stands  firmly  behind  all 
nations  that  cherish  freedom.  If  we  slacken 
our  stand  against  the  Communist  usurpa- 
tion of  power  or  recognize  the  present  Com- 
munist domination  as  either  permanent  or 
right,  we  reaMy  deny  both  our  heritage  and 
our  ideals." 

Similar  views  were  expressed  by  Senators 
William  Proxmire,  of  Wisconsin;  Abraham 
A.  RiBicoFP.  of  Connecticut;  (Democrats): 
and  J.  Caleb  Boggs,  of  Delaware;  Carl  T. 
Curtis,  of  Ncbr.^ska;  Peter  H.  Dominick,  of 
Colorado;  Roman  L.  Hri-ska.  of  Nebraska; 
Jacob  K.  Javits.  of  New  Tfork;  Thomas  H. 
KrcHEL,  of  California;  and  Leverett  Salton- 
STALL.  of  Massachusetts;    (Republicans). 

Additional  remarks  on  Captive  Nations 
Week  were  introduced  Into  the  Congres- 
sioN.AL  Record  by  Democrats  James  M.  Han- 
ley,  of  New  York;  John  R.  Schmidhauser,  of 
Iowa;  and  Lynn  E.  Stalbaum,  of  Wisconsin; 
and  Republicans  William  H.  Bates,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; Edward  P.  Boland,  of  Massachu- 
setts; and  Robert  McClory,  of  Illinois. 


[From  the  Ukrainian  Bulletin,  August-Sep- 
tember 1965] 

Captive  Nations  Versus  Red  States 

(By  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky) 

"What  about  the  freedom  aspirations  of 
17  million  captive  North  Vietnamese"  "Will 
we  subsidize  the  Red  totalitarian  economies 
of  Eastern  Europe  so  that  they  can  more  ef- 
fectively support  wars  of  national  liberation 


In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America?"  "When 
will  we  begin  to  focus  the  sF>otllght  of 
world  attention  and  opinion  on  the  total 
breadth  of  Slno-Sovlet  Imperlocolonlal- 
Ism?"  These  and  similar  questions  dealing 
with  basic  U.S.  policy  will  be  raised  and 
discussed  during  the  1965  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

The  week  falls  on  July  1&-24.  As  In  pre- 
vious years,  this  seventh  observance  will  be 
held  across  the  country  and  Internationally. 
In  the  United  States,  Congress  authorized 
the  annual  event  through  Its  1959  Captive 
Nations  Week  Resolution.  Signed  Into  Pub- 
lic Law  86-90  by  President  Eisenhower,  It 
calls  upon  the  President  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion each  year  until  such  time  as  freedom 
and  Independence  shall  have  been  achieved 
for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world. 

Successive  Presidents  have  fittingly  pro- 
claimed the  week  and.  In  the  growing  move- 
ment, over  half  of  our  Governors  have  regu- 
larly Issued  Inspiring  proclamations.  The 
mayors  of  most  of  the  laigest  cities  in  Amer- 
ica also  have  observed  the  week  and  several, 
as  In  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Buffalo,  offi- 
cially sponsor  citizens'  activities  during  the 
period.  In  Congress  the  event  Is  annually 
observed  with  prayers,  addresses,  and  con- 
crete proposals  aimed  at  the  eventual  free- 
dom of  the  captive  nations,  with  about  one- 
third  of  the  membership  of  both  Houses 
actively  associated  with  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee  In  Washington.  In  guid- 
ing the  yearly  observance. 

Internationally,  the  observance  has  taken 
root  In  the  Republic  of  China.  South  Korea, 
and  the  Philippines.  In  fact,  the  most  out- 
standing single  observance  occurs  year  after 
year  In  Free  China,  where  the  entire  week  Is 
filled  with  a  variety  of  activities  dedicated  to 
the  freedom  of  all  the  captive  nations.  Simi- 
lar observances  are  being  proposed  In  Tur- 
key, West  Germany.  Canada  and  In  other 
countries  where  citizen  groups  have  orga- 
nized themselves  to  conunemorate  the  week 
with  us. 

AN  object  or  constant  bed  attack 

These  facts  are  necessarily  mentioned  be- 
catise  In  large  measure  they  explain  the  per- 
sistent and  vehement  opposition  of  Moscow, 
Pelplng  and  their  respective  satraps  to  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  It  is  not  Just  a  matter  of 
their  not  liking  the  Institution;  they  deeply 
fear  It  because  of  Its  enormous  possibilities 
for  psychopolltlcal  Implementation. 

Each  year  since  1959  the  Red  totalltarlans 
have  sharply  attacked  the  week,  at  times 
maligning  it  as  "a  propagandlstlc  trick  of 
the  American  enemies  of  the  freefdom  and 
independence  of  nations"  and  on  other  occa- 
sions pleading  behind  their  deceptive  mask 
of  peaceful  coexistence :  "Is  It  not  high  time 
to  discontinue  the  'Captive  Nations  Week' 
in  the  United  States?"  Last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, the  July  15  Issue  of  Izvestia  com- 
plained. "With  every  passing  year  Captive 
Nations  Week  becomes  a  nuisance."  It  failed 
to  Indicate  specifically  for  whom. 

While  many  of  our  own  people  still  have 
not  grasped  the  meaning  and  significance 
of  the  week,  Commtmist  leaders  have,  and 
by  every  available  means  they  have  sought 
its  liquidation.  Well  aware  of  the  strength 
of  symbols  and  words,  they  see  in  the  week 
a  moral  symbol  which  works  against  both 
their  tactics  and  strategy.  Highly  skillful 
themselves  In  propaganda  and  cold  war  edu- 
cation, they  view  the  week  as  a  threat  to 
their  chief  psychopolltlcal  efforts. 

In  addition  to  being  a  moral  S3rmbol.  the 
week  unremittingly  emphasizes  the  unlimited 
power  of  our  "nuclear"  spiritual  weapons: 
personal  liberty,  political  freedom,  and  na- 
tional self-determination.  As  President  Ken- 
nedy stated  so  well  before  his  tragic  assas- 
sination :  "This  country  must  never  recognize 
the  situation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  as  a 
permanent  one.  but  must,  by  all  peaceful 
means,  keep  alive  the  hopes  of  freedom  for 


the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations."  What 
better  mediiun  for  such  fixed  nonrecognltlon 
exists  in  our  country  today  than  the  week?— 
authorized  by  Congress,  proclaimed  by  Presi- 
dents, Governors,  and  mayors,  and  conducted 
by  free  citizens.  And  not  only  for  the  captive 
peoples  behind  the  European  Iron  Curtain 
but  also  for  those  behind  the  Asian  Bamboo 
Curtain  and  Cuba's  Sugar  Curtain. 

perilous  myths  about  the  red  empire 

In  his  timely  1965  Captive  Nations  Week 
proclamation,  which  was  Issued  on  the  very 
eve  of  our  own  Independence  Day,  President 
Johnson  urges  all  Americans  "to  give  re- 
newed devotion  to  the  Just  aspirations  of  all 
people  for  national  Independence  and  hiunan 
liberty."  This  obviously  means  all  the  cap. 
tlve  nations.  Such  devotion,  if  It  is  to  be 
sound  and  moving,  must  be  based  on  an 
understanding  of  realities  In  the  totalitarian 
Communist  Empire  rather  than  on  the  sands 
of  wishful  myths. 

There  are  four  outstanding  myths  cir- 
culating In  this  country  that  could  have 
perilous  long-run  consequences  for  our 
position  in  the  cold  war.  The  first  is  the 
uncritical  identification  of  the  captive  na- 
tions with  the  Red  regimes.  This  mythical 
conception  receives  constant  expression  in 
such  terms  as  "Communist  nations."  "na- 
tionalistic satellite  governments,"  and  "dlf- 
ferent  Communist  governments  with  pecu- 
liar national  characters."  Some  writers  and 
commentators  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
portray  the  Red  totalitarian  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
as  a  "Vietnamese  George  Washington," 
Gomulka  as  a  "popular"  leader  of  Poland, 
and  the  blood-stained  Kadar  as  a  "hero 
of  the  Hungarian  people."  The  truth  re- 
mains that,  despite  contrived  appearances 
and  gestures  aimed  at  exacting  more  pro- 
ductive work  and  acquiescence  from  the 
captive  populace,  no  Red  state  with  its 
totalitarian  Communist  Party  has  attained 
any  degree  of  legitimacy  or  popular  repre- 
sentation through  genuine  democratic  proc- 
esses. Nor,  In  the  very  nature  of  things, 
could  any  even  attempt  this.  To  arbitrarily 
Identify  the  captive  nations — the  peo- 
ples themselves — with  the  unrepresenta- 
tive governments  commits  not  only  a  grave 
injustice  to  these  nations  in  their  struggle 
against  an  imposed,  oppressive  regime  but 
also  a  foolish  error  that  can  only  produce 
a  heavy  handicap  for  our  own  psycho- 
polltlcal efforts. 

A  derivative  of  this  myth  Is  the  second 
which  holds  that  the  nationalism  of  the 
satellite  regimes  in  Central  Europe  has  pro- 
vided grounds  for  the  West  to  wean  them 
away  from  Russian  domination.  This  myth 
may  well  become  the  colossal  illusion  of 
our  period.  Those  who  disseminate  It  are 
Invariably  unfamiliar  with  Russlan-non- 
Russlan  relations  within  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Moscow's  long  experience  in  the  exploitative 
manipulation  of  national  sjTnbols  and 
forces.  As  two  random  examples:  20  years 
ago  Stalin  succeeded  In  ramming  Into  the 
United  Nations  two  puppets  as  original 
charter  members  on  the  basis  of  Ukrainian 
and  Byelorussian  "nationalism";  later.  In 
response  to  subminimal  Western  Interest  in 
Soviet  Russian  Imperio-colonlallsm  within 
the  U.S.S.R..  Khrushchev  spent  many  a 
moment  mouthing  the  independence  of 
Georgia,  Armenia.  Ukraine.  Lithuania,  and 
other  captive  non -Russian  nations  in  this 
primary  sphere  of  Moscow's  empire. 

Related  to  this  second  myth  is  that  ex- 
pressed by  such  terms  as  "polycentrism," 
"the  disintegrative  Titolst  forces  in  the  bloc." 
and  "the  crackup  of  the  Soviet  monolith  in 
Central  Europe."  It  may  surprise  some  to 
learn  that  the  Soviet  Umon  Itself  has  never 
been  a  monolith.  If  because  positive  ex- 
ternal pressure  has  been  absent,  the  chinks 
there  have  been  tolerable  for  Moscow,  the 
appearance  of  similar  "nationalist"  cracks 
in  the  secondary  sphere  of  its  empire  are  not 
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only  tolerated  but  put  to  effective  vise  as 
open  economic  windows  for  strategic  im- 
ports from  the  West.  As  to  polycentrism, 
the  superior  might  and  gross  Imperial  prod- 
uct of  the  U.S.S.R. — close  to  $300  billion — 
exceeds  those  of  all  other  totalitarian  econ- 
omies combined.  In  terms  of  ultimate  sur- 
vival, each  Communist  regime  depends  on 
the  Russian  center,  this  despite  the  so-called 
Titolst  deviation  and  the  Red  Chinese  rift. 

The  fourth  persistent  myth,  for  which  we 
Americans  are  notorious,  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  Russia  and  with  this  "powerful 
nation"  we  must  at  all  costs  coexist.  How 
ludicrous  this  myth  is  can  be  gleaned  from 
reading  this  example  pertinent  to  oxir  topic: 
"The  active  participation  of  Ukraine  and 
Byelorussia  In  International  relations  Is  proof 
of  the  strengthening  of  the  Soviet  Repub- 
lics and  a  convincing  rejection  of  the  pro- 
vocative 'Captive  Nations  Week'  proclaimed 
annually  by  the  American  President  •  •  ♦•• 
(Ukralnsky  Istorychny  Zhurnal,  February 
1965). 

realities  and  realistic  themes 
Under  the  heat  of  realities  in  the  Red 
Empire  these  myths  melt  away.  No  genuine 
freedoms  have  been  or  could  be  gained  any- 
where in  the  empire  with  Its  one  party  to- 
talltEirian  regimes,  state  police  control,  and 
the  virtual  assurance  of  Ineffectual  Western 
interest  In  the  captive  nations.  Gestures  of 
liberalization  and  the  introduction  of  "capi- 
tahst  methods"  are  clearly  designed  to  solve 
nimierous  economic  problems  and  to 
strengthen  further  the  individual  Red  state 
and  thus  the  empire  as  a  whole.  Economic 
determinlsts  In  our  midst  might  well  prepare 
themselves  for  an  even  more  intense  cold 
war  struggle  resulting  from  these  develop- 
ments and  changes  In  the  Communist  em- 
pire. 

Realltles^all  for  realistic  themes  that 
underscore  the  interrelated  nature  of  all 
these  phenomena.  Foremost  among  those 
In  the  1965  Captive  Nations  Week  observ- 
ance are:  (1)  Peace  with  Justice  and  freedom, 
emphasizing  that  strong  support  of  all  the 
captive  nations  is  one  of  our  most  power- 
ful deterrents  against  a  hot  global  war;  (2) 
complete  support  for  U.S.  actions  In  Vietnam 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  which  have 
prevented  an  extension  in  the  long  list  of 
captive  nations;  (3)  full  exposure,  in  the 
U.N.  and  elsewhere,  of  Sino-Soviet  imperio- 
coloniallsm,  concentrating  especially  on  the 
captive  non-Russian  nations  In  the  U.S.S.R.; 
and  (4)  a  trade  policy  toward  the  Red  Empire 
based  on  political  concessions.  To  avoid  a 
world  holocaust  and  to  severely  curb  the 
Red  Empire's  cold  war  operations  In  the 
free  world,  these  goals  necessitate  the  cessa- 
tion of  a  psycho-polltlcal  sanctuary  for  the 
Red  totalltarlans  on  their  imperial  terrain. 
During  this  Captive  Nations  Week  we  can 
begin  to  concentrate  on  the  freedom  aspira- 
tions of  17  million  captive  North  Vietnamese, 
and.  from  there,  on  those  of  all  other  captive 
nations.  Steadily  growing  insecurity  In  the 
Communist  empire  will  insure  the  security 
and  peace  of  the  free  world. 

'Courtesy:  Washington  Report,  the  Ameri- 
can Security  Council.  July  19,  1965). 


[Prom  the   Ukrainian   Bulletin,   Aug.-Sept, 

1965] 
What  Hope  for  Freedom  of  Moscow-Held 
Captive  Nations? 
It  Is  paradoxical  that  with  the  increasing 
tempo  of  war  moves  and  the  progressive 
American  involvement  in  Vietnam,  the  West 
should  be  letting  up  its  guard  regarding 
Russian  communism  In  Europe.  In  fact  the 
opinion  now  seems  to  prevail  that  the  situa- 
tion In  eastern  and  central  Europe  has  under- 
gone such  radical  changes  that  the  entire 
coaiplex  of  our  attitudes  and  approaches 
toward  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations 
in  Europe  ought  to  be  submitted  to  a  sharp 
reappraisal  and  revision. 
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"Satellite  No  Longer"  editorially  wondered 
the  New  York  Times  (July  24,  1965)  in  dis- 
cussing the  recent  meeting  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Rumania.  It  cited  a  num- 
ber of  developments  in  Rumania.  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Poland  where  significant 
changes  had  occurred  Indicating  an  ideologi- 
cal departure  from  the  Communist  line  im- 
posed by  Moscow. 

The  Times  editorial  stated:  "Two  decades 
after  Stalin's  conquest  of  eastern  Europe  and 
his  forcible  Imposition  of  Communist  rule  on 
that  area,  nationalism  is  proving  stronger 
than  Soviet  imperialism,  U.S.  policy  has  gone 
part  of  the  way  toward  recognizing  this 
reality,  but  it  needs  to  go  even  further  in 
the  direction  of  recognizing — and  thus  en- 
couraging— the  national  self-assertion  of  the 
states  that  once  were,  but  are  now  ceasing  to 
be,  mere  slavish  satellites." 

That  nationalism  offers  the  counterpoise 
to  imperialism  is  undeniably  true.  Never- 
theless, the  road  to  independence,  as  Ukraine 
can  attest,  is  still  a  very  long  and  arduous 
one. 

The  deepening  Moscow-Pelplng  rift,  the 
perennial  Instability  of  the  collective  leader- 
ship of  the  Soviet  Russian  Empire,  the  high 
total  failure  of  Soviet  agriculture  and  the 
overall  economic  Inadequacy — all  this  has 
undeniably  hampered  the  progress  of  Soviet 
Russian  colonialism  and  Imperialism.  But 
these  important  features  of  the  Soviet  reality 
should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
munist alms  and  objectives  are  still  very 
much  the  same. 

While  the  outward  trappings  of  repression 
and  enslavement  may  now  be  less  evident, 
the  undeniable  fact  remains  that  the  people 
of  each  captive  nation — every  nation  in  the 
satellite  area  as  well  as  every  one  In  the 
Soviet  Union  proper — continue  to  live  under 
the  heavy  and  oppressive  totalitarian  rule 
of  Moscow.  Soviet  Russian  military  power 
remains  deployed  In  Poland,  East  Germany, 
and  Hungary,  while  the  policies  of  rampant 
Russlficatlon  and  national  and  religious  per- 
secution rage  unabated  in  Ukraine,  Byelo- 
russia, Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia,  as 
well  as  In  the  Caucasus  and  Turkestan. 

Recently  extensive  hearings  were  held  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  conditions 
In  the  Baltic  States  and  In  other  countries 
of  eastern  Europe.  The  findings,  published 
by  the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  are 
available  to  all.  These  findings  are  tanta- 
mount to  an  Indictment  of  the  Kremlin  for 
its  continuing  crimes  against  the  hapless 
populations  of  these  countries. 

In  today's  climate,  however,  no  such  In- 
dictment may  be  expected,  despite  the  fact 
that  we  are  engaged  in  a  costly  struggle  with 
communism  in  Vietnam. 

APOSTLES  OF  APPEASEMENT 

U.S.  policymakers,  in  fact,  continue  to  be 
illogical  and  contradictory  in  their  planning 
of  policy  regarding  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
Communist  bloc  as  a  whole.  Consequently, 
in  Vietnam  and  Santo  Domingo  the  United 
States  stands  firm,  but  this  bastion  of  free- 
dom Is  unrecognizable  for  Its  meekness  and 
v.'lshful  thinking  as  regards  enslaved  east- 
ern and  central  Europe. 

For  some  time  American  liberals  have  been 
touting  a  new  theory  to  the  effect  that  com- 
munism has  ceased  to  be  a  ganger  to  Amer- 
ica. Such  men  as  George  F.  Kennan,  Walter 
Llppmann.  and  Prof.  H.  Morgenthau.  of  Chi- 
cago, have  been  advocating  leniency  toward 
Russian  commimlsm.  Thanks  to  the  influ- 
ence of  their  "thinking"  the  once  stanch 
anti-Communist  policy  of  the  United  States 
has  softened;  officially,  the  U.S.  aim  Is  no 
longer  a  victory  over  communism,  but  "en- 
couragement of  positive  and  liberalizing 
developments  within  the  Communist  states," 
through  disarmament,  mutual  trade  and  cul- 
tural exchange,  and  above  all  political  ac- 
commodation— read,  appeasement — of  the 
Soviet  Union. 


Mr.  Kennan  has  attained  a  sort  of  repu- 
tation for  his  unwavering  faith  in  Russian 
goodheartedness.  All  Moscow  moves  are 
untiringly  Justified  by  him  and  his  company 
as  necessary  ones  made  in  the  "national  in- 
terest" of  Riissla.  But  what  Russian  national 
Interest  can  explain  massive  intervention  in 
Cuba,  the  Caribbean,  Venezuela,  and  Colom- 
bia, where  large-scale  activities  directed  and 
financed  from  Moscow  are  ever  gaining  mo- 
mentum? 

How  is  one  to  define  Russian  interest  in 
Indonesia,  Algeria,  Ghana,  Zanzibar,  or  Bur- 
ma? These  apostles  of  appeasement  are  vocal 
in  advocating  our  pullout  from  Vietnam, 
but  become  mute  In  the  matter  of  condemna- 
tion of  Moscow  for  its  relentless  global  en- 
croachment and  penetration. 

WESTERN   allies   FOLLOW   SUIT 

It  is  regrettable  that  our  dismaying  tim- 
idity regarding  the  captive  nations  of  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Europe  should  have  ad- 
versely affected  the  attitude  toward  these 
nations  on  the  part  of  our  Western  Allies. 
In  such  countries  as  West  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Belgium,  the  cause 
of  the  captive  nations  was  once  held  In 
esteem.  Although  many  of  these  countries 
had  been  devastated  in  World  War  II.  they 
managed  early  in  the  postwar  years  to  pro- 
vide support  for  anti-Communist  refugees, 
to  finance  centers  of  special  studies  and  to 
maintain  antl-Communlst  broadcasting  sta- 
tions manned  by  freedom  fighters  from  the 
Eastern  and  Central  European  countries. 
This  laudable  and  vital  concern  has  all  but 
disappeared. 

No  matter  what  their  attitude  to  overall 
U.S.  foreign  policy  might  be  In  the  main,  the 
Western  allies  pattern  their  behavior  toward 
the  U.S.S.R.  after  that  of  the  United  States. 
With  American  psychological  warfare  Instru- 
mentalities— the  "Voice  of  America,"  "Radio 
Free  Europe"  and  "Radio  Liberty" — ^fast  be- 
coming an  insignificant  "whisper  of  free- 
dom," the  Western  governments  have 
slumped  in  their  postiu-e  to  freedom. 

Spain  is  a  case  in  point.  In  the  forties 
and  fifties  the  Spanish  Government  displayed 
a  special  sollcltousness  and  care  for  antl- 
Communlst  refugees.  Isolated  from  the 
Communist  countries  and  boycotted  by  many 
of  the  free  nations,  Spain  instituted  a  series 
of  political  broadcasts  beamed  to  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  In  some  20  different  lan- 
guages, Including  Lithuanian,  Estonian, 
Latvian,  Polish,  Ukrainian,  Russian.  Czech, 
and  Slovak,  Croatian,  Rumanian,  Albanian, 
Bulgarian,  and  Hungarian.  These  broad- 
casts emanating  from  Radio  Naclonal  de  Es- 
pana  of  Madrid  proved  to  be  the  most  effec- 
tive Inasmuch  as  the  audience  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  was  concerned.  Suffering  no 
official  censorship  restraints  and  from  no 
wlshywashlness,  the  Spanish  broadcasts 
consistently  hit  hard  at  the  soft  belly  of  the 
Soviet  monolith. 

Lately,  however,  Spanish  officialdom, 
searching  for  new  contacts  and  economic 
ties,  has  begun  to  regard  these  antl-Com- 
munlst broadcasts  as  a  barrier  to  estab- 
lishment of  a  normal  and,  hopefully,  more 
profitable  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
For  some  months  now  the  threat  of  suspen- 
sion of  these  broadcasts  has  been  hanging 
over  the  antl-Communlst  refugees  In  Ma- 
drid who  man  these  radio  Instrumentalities. 
The  argument  one  now  hears  In  Spain  is: 
Why  should  Qpaln  support  them,  if  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
Western  nations  no  longer  deem  such  broad- 
casts worthwhile? 

A   LOGICAL    path 

Whether  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  is  Insti- 
gated by  Pelplng  or  Moscow  or  both  is  im- 
material. Our  war  Is  with  communism,  and 
It  Is  expanding  In  scope  and  intensity.  The 
free  world  will  flnd  it  must  revise  Its  atti- 
tude toward  the  captive  nations  in  the  So- 
viet slave  empire. 
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First  cI  all,  the  West  must  realize  that  as 
long  as  the  Communist  goals  and  objectives 
are  not  altered,  ccmmuni.--m.  no  matter 
where  it  is  to  be  found,  is  a  menace.  Ob- 
viously, the  larger  proponents,  such  as  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China,  are  most  dan- 
gerous of  all. 

The  capitive  nation£  held  in  subjugation 
by  Communist  Russia  and  her  subservient 
satellites  are  our  trusted  allies  toward  whom 
v.e  have  a  moral  responsibility.  The  West- 
ern nations  should  work  relentlessly  for  the 
right  of  national  self-determination  to  which 
all  the  captive  nations  are  entitled.  While 
Moscow  and  Pciping  are  pressing  "wars  of 
national  liberation,"  the  West  should  take 
the  lead  In  achieving  true  and  genuine  liber- 
ation for  all  nations. 

From  a  selfish  point  of  view,  these  captive 
nations  can  prove  invaluable  in  a  showdown 
contest;  at  the  least,  their  nationalistic  vigor 
deters  their  Communist  overlords  from  em- 
barking on  even  more  ambitious  moves 
abroad. 

We  must  do  more  than  applaud  temporary 
weakening  of  Russian  tyranny:  to  maintain 
our  own  freedom  we  must  actively  aid  and 
abet  freedom  fighters  everywhere. 


[Prom     the     Ukrainian     Bulletin,     August- 
September    19651 
R.^LLY  IN  Munich  Expresses  Solidarity  WrrH 
Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution 

Munich.  Germany  (Special). — On  Friday, 
July  23.  1965,  a  huge  raUy  was  held  in  the 
Schwabingerhaus  in  Munich  which  fully 
endorsed  the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolu- 
tion enacted  by  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1959. 
and  expressed  full  solidarity  with  the  captive 
nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  fighting  for 
their  freedom  and  national  Independence. 

The  rally,  sponsored  by  the  Antl-Bolshe- 
vlk  Bloc  of  Nations  (ABN) ,  attracted  a  num- 
ber of  anti-Communist  leaders  from  the  ex- 
iled groups  as  well  as -representatives  of  the 
German  Parliament  and  the  press. 

The  rally  was  opened  by  Dr.  P.  Durclan- 
sky,  former  minister  of  Slovakia,  who  dwelt 
on  the  significance  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution  passed  by  the  American 
Congress. 

Prince  Nlko  Nakashldze,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  ABN,  spoke  critically  about  the 
attempts  of  the  West  to  deal  with  the  Com- 
munist regimes.  He  said  that  it  w^as  political 
stupidity  to  believe  in  peaceful  coexistence 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  "All  efforts  of  the 
free  world  should  be  directed  toward  the  de- 
struction of  the  Russian  totalitarian  em- 
pire, a  unique  guarantee  of  a  stable  and  con- 
structive peace,"  concluded  Prince  Naka- 
shldze. 

Dr.  Franz  Gaksch.  member  of  the  German 
Parliament  and  head  of  the  German  refugee 
organization,  said  that  the  captive  nations 
are  the  true  allies  of  Germany  and  not  their 
captors. 

Another  German  parliamentarian.  Dr. 
Heinz  Lange,  member  of  the  FDP  from  the 
North  Rhine  and  Westphalia,  criticized  those 
who  fall  to  recognize  the  captive  nations  and 
their  struggle  for  liberation.  He  said  that 
the  present  conditions  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain are  characterized  by  the  colonial  ex- 
ploitation by  Moscow  of  the  captive  nat'ons. 

Still  another  German  speaker.  Wlnfrled 
Martini,  challenged  the  accepted  notion  that 
Russia,  as  a  nation,  was  peaceful  and  never 
made  any  aggressions  against  Its  neighbors. 
He  recalled  Russian  aggressions  against  Fin- 
land, Poland,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
Hungarian  uprising  and  the  enslavement  of 
all  non-Russian  nations. 

Herr  Herbert  Schwaraer.  Secretary  of  the 
Bund  der  Vertrlebenen  (Union  of  Expellees) 
m  Bonn,  called  for  political  solidarity  of 
freemen  against  the  dark  forces  of  com- 
munism. 

At  the  end.  Mrs.  Slava  Stetiko,  editor  of 
ABN  Correspondence,  reported  on  the  pres- 
ent conditions  in  Ukraine  and  the  persecu- 


tion of  the  Ukrainian  people  by  Communist 
Russia.  She  also  read  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution  enacted  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress in  1959. 

Extensive  reports  on  the  rally  appeared  In 
the  largest  German  daily  newspaper.  Die 
Sueddeutsche  Zeitung  (July  26,  1965)  and 
in  Muenchner  Merkur,  Frankfurter  Allege- 
melne,  Volksbote,  Sudeten  Deutsche,  Stlmme 
der  Frelheit,  Die  Deutsche  Zeitung.  and 
others.  A  special  report  on  the  rally  was 
also  broadcast  over  the  Bavarian  radio. 


(From     the     Ukrainian    Bulletin,     August- 
September  1965] 

What   About   the    17   Million   Captive 
North  Vietnamese? 

This  question  was  raised  recently,  on  the 
eve  of  Captive  Nations  Week  by  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee.  The  chairmaa 
of  the  national  organization,  Dr.  Lev  E. 
Dobriansky  of  Georgetown  University, 
declared.  "It  is  both  politically  incredible 
and  morally  reflective  that  In  all  the  public 
discussion  on  Vietnam  no  one  has  asked 
';What  about  the  freedom  aspirations  of  17 
liillllon  captive  North  Vietnamese?'  " 

Pointing  out  that  no  psychopolltlcal  sanc- 
tuary should  be  afforded  the  Communists 
anywhere  in  the  totalitarian  Red  Empire. 
Dr.  Dobriansky  announced  that  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observances  next  week  will  under- 
score full  support  for  the  President's  actions 
In  both  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. He  added.  "We  will  also  urge  that  the 
free  South  Vietnamese  be  permitted  to  con- 
duct an  Intense  political  warfare  in  the  North, 
directed  at  the  freedom  and  Independence  of 
their  captive  brethren.  Myths  about  Hanoi 
being  a  popular  government  and  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  a  'Vietnamese  George  Washington' 
have  blinded  many  Americans  to  the  fact 
that  the  plight  of  the  North  Vietnamese  is  no 
different  from  that  of  the  East  Germans,  the 
North  Koreans,  and  the  mainland  Chinese." 

[Prom  the  Ukrainian  Bulletin,  August- 
September  19651 
President  Johnson  Thanked  for  Issuance 
OF  Captive  Nations  Week  Proclamation 
(EorroR's     Note. — Tlie     following     letter, 
dated  July   14.   1965.  was  sent  to  President 
Johnson  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky.  president 
of  the  UCCA  and  the  National  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  In  Washington.) 

On  the  eve  of  the  seventh  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  I  heartily  express  for 
this  committee  and  myself  our  grateful 
thanks  for  the  proclamation  you  Issued  on 
July  3.  the  very  eve  of  our  own  Independence 
Day. 

The  basic  concepts  and  principles  enunci- 
ated in  your  proclamation  of  the  1965  Captive 
Nations  Week,  particularly  those  In  para- 
graphs four  and  five,  serve  both  as  an  ade- 
quate justification  of  your  courageous  actions 
in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
a  solid  basis  for  a  far-seeing  program  of 
action  against  the  Sino-Soviet  Russian  Im- 
perlocolonlalism.  As  the  enclosed  card  shows 
(The  Captive  Nations — Who's  Next?)  we  have 
been  concerned  with  this  long  list  of  captive 
nations  for  some  time.  Without  doubt,  your 
firm  actions  in  South  Vietnam  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  have  prevented  this  list 
of  captive  nations  from  being  extended  by 
further  Communist  takeovers. 

As  no  one  else  has  done  yet,  this  commit- 
tee wishes  to  be  the  first  to  congratulate  you 
with  Infinite  praise  for  your  historic  contri- 
bution In  preventing  the  specific  emergence 
of  two  more  captive  nations.  Both  In  Santo 
Domingo  and  Hanoi  the  long  arms  of  colo- 
nialist Moscow  and  Peiping  have  been  pres- 
ent. To  divorce  these  two  situations  from 
the  full  reality  of  all  the  captive  nations  Is 
the  apogee  of  historical  myopia. 

Based  on  the  concepts  and  principles  In 
your  proclamation  the  coming  observance  of 
Captive  Nations   Week  will   be   particularly 


oriented  toward  the  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence of  the  17  million  captive  North  Viet- 
namese to  be  achieved  through  psycho-po- 
Utlcal  means.  It  is  plainly  Incredible  that 
in  all  the  discussion  concerning  Vietnam 
absolutely  nothing  has  been  said  about  tlie 
freedom  aspirations  of  this  captive  Asian 
nation.  Myths  that  have  been  widely  cir- 
culated In  our  country — such  as  the  Red  to- 
talitarian Ho  Chi  Mlnh  being  a  "Vietnamese 
George  Washington,"  Hanoi  being  "a  repre- 
sentative and  popular-based  government." 
and  the  subversive  Vletcong  "a  nationalist 
force"  aiming  at  Vietnamese  reunification- 
have  blinded  countless  Americans  to  the 
reality  and  essence  of  the  struggle  there. 

The  goals  of  North  Vietnamese  freedom 
and  the  democratic  reunification  of  the  en- 
tire country  are  proper  and  natural  objec- 
tives for  the  free  Vietnamese.  They  are  un- 
questionably In  conformity  with  our  own 
principles  and  traditions. 

Mr.  President,  we  strongly  recommend  an 
inspiring  Presidential  statement  in  behalf 
of  the  17  million  captive  North  Vietnamese 
and  their  yearnings  for  independence  and 
freedom.  Captive  Nations  Week  is  a  most 
opportune  time  for  this  specific  declaration 
of  freedom  based  on  your  general  Captive 
Nations  Week  proclamation.  We  cannot 
emphasize  too  often  that  our  declared  sup- 
port for  all  the  captive  nations — In  Central 
Europe,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Asia,  and  Cuba — is  one 
of  our  most  powerful  paramilitary  deterrents 
against  Sino-Soviet  Russian  Imperialist  ag- 
gression and  also  a  prime  force  for  peace 
with  freedom  and  justice. 
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(From  the  Ukrainian  Bulletin,  August- 
September  1965] 
"Why  Capttve  Nations  Week?" 
Under  the  above  title  the  July  1963  issue 
of  the  New  Guard,  the  magazine  of  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom,  carried  a  well- 
documented  article  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky, 
president  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America  and  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee.  The  author  rightly  ob- 
serves that  the  celebration  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  by  free  Americans  greatly  per- 
turbs the  totalitarian  Russian  Communist 
rulers  In  the  Kremlin  for  whom  the  captive 
nations  were  and  continue  to  be  a  source  of 
unrest  and  perennial  weakness. 


[Prom  the  Ukrainian  Bulletin,  August-Sep- 
tember 19651 

Captive  Nations  Problem  in  Bonn 
Parliament 

On  June  15,  1965.  Dr.  Theodore  Oberlaen- 
der.  Member  of  Parliament,  suggested  on  the 
floor  of  the  German  Federal  Parliament  in 
Bonn  that  free  Germany  pass  a  law  similar 
to  the  famed  Captive  Nations  Week  resolu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

"Does  the  Federal  Government,"  he 
asked,  "not  deem  It  necessary  to  present 
a  corresponding  bill  to  the  Federal  Par- 
liament in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
solidarity  of  the  German  people  with  the 
liberation  struggle  of  all  peoples  subjugated 
by  bolshevlsm,  esi>eclally  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  so-called  'satellites,'  and  thus  to 
recognize  the  right  to  self-determination: 
that  Is,  to  national  independence,  in  the  same 
sense  as  this  right  Is  a  national  purpose  of 
the  German  people  for  the  Soviet-occupied 
zone?" 

Dr.  Oberlaender  pointed  out  that  one  of 
the  captive  peoples  are  those  Germans  in  the 
Soviet-occupied  zone  of  Germany,  and  that 
the  efforts  of  these  people  for  reunification 
In  freedom  "are  supported  and  laid  down  ti 
a  lawful  object  by  the  U.S.  Congress." 

Federal  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Dr. 
Schroeder  replied:  "The  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  consider  It  necessary  to  bring 
before  Parliament  a  bill  corresponding  to  the 
American  Congress  resolution.  The  German 
people  are  especially  aware  that  freedom  and 


self-determination  are  rights  which  cannot 
be  traded  in  on  account  of  the  division  which 
has  been  forced  upon  them  and  on  account 
of  the  17  million  Germans  who  have  to  live 
under  Soviet  rule.  They  thus  feel  the  closest 
connection  with  every  people  which  is 
striving  for  national  independence  and  for 
freedom.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Federal 
Government  there  is  no  need  for  a  law  or  for 
a  legally  prescribed  day  of  remembrance  to 
keep  awake  and  to  declare  this  consciousness 
and  this  feeling  of  unity." 

Dr.  Oberlaender  pressed  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister, asking:  "Sir.  are  you  not  of  the  opinion 
that  If  others  demonstrate  on  the  17th  of 
July,  namely  the  Americans,  we  should  do 
something  more  visible,  that  we,  too,  should 
do  something  for  the  oppressed  nations?" 

Dr.  Schroeder  demurred,  saying:  "The 
question  is  whether  this  requires  any  further 
lessons  from  the  lawgivers,  if  I  may  put  it 
this  way.  and  to  this  question  my  answer  is 
'No.'  As  far  as  the  Federal  Government  itself 
is  concerned.  It  has  declared  often  enough 
and  proved  again  and  again  through  Its  poli- 
cies that  it  demands  the  right  to  freedom, 
self-determination  and  national  Independ- 
ence not  only  for  the  German  people  but  for 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  that  It  Is 
seeking  to  realize  this." 

[From  the  Ukrainian  Bulletin,  August- 
September  1965] 

Khrushchev  on  "Peaceful  Coexistence" 

AND  "Captive  Nations" 
(Editor's  Note.— It  Is  recalled  that  In  1959 
Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev  savagely  attacked  the 
U.S.  Congress  for  enacting  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  resolution.  Writing  In  Foreign 
Affairs  (October  1959,  cf.  "On  Peaceful  Coex- 
istence"), the  former  Kremlin  dictator  had 
this  to  say: ) 

Not  too  long  ago  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  deemed  It  proper  to  pass 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  liberation  of  the 
Socialist  countries  allegedly  enslaved  by 
communism  and  of  a  number  of  Union  re- 
publics constituting  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  authors  of  the  resolution  call  for  the 
liberation  of  the  Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  Lith- 
uania, Latvia.  Estonia,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan, 
Georgia.  Kazakhstan,  Turkmenistan,  and 
even  a  certain  Ural  area.  I  would  not  be 
telling  the  truth  if  I  did  not  say  that  the 
adoption  of  this  ill-starred  resolution  was 
regarded  by  the  Soviet  people  as  an  act  of 
provocation.  Personally  I  agree  with  this 
appraisal. 

Lest  We   Forget? — Captive   Nations  Week, 
Jtn.Y  18-25,  1965 

Over  a  billion  people  are  now  enslaved  by 

communism. 

GROWTH  OF  COMMUNISM 

In  1917:   Russia. 

In   1920:    Ukranla. 

In  1921:   Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia. 

In  1922:  Far  Eastern  Republic,  Karelia, 
Siberia. 

In  1924:  Mongolia,  Tannu  Tuva. 

In  1940:  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania. 

In  1945:  Albania,  East  Germany,  Yugo- 
slavia. 

In  1946:  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland,   Rumania. 

In  1949:  China. 

In  1953:   North  Korea. 

In  1954:    North  Vietnam. 

In  1959:  Cuba. 

In  1961:  Tibet. 

In  48  years,  26  nations  have  fallen  under 
the  Red  yoke:  Which  countries  wUl  be  next? 

captive  nations  week 

Reasons  which  led  Congress,  by  Joint  res- 
olution adopted  July  17,  1959,  to  designate 
the  3d  week  In  July  for  annual  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week : 

"Because  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Communist 


Imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  Idea  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  nations. 

"Because  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led,  through  direct  and 
Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of 
the  national  Independence  of  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia. 
Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania, 
East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  mainland  China, 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea, 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Coesackia,  Turkes- 
tan, North  Vietnam,  and  others. 

"Because  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  In  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  Independence."  (Prom 
Public  Law  86-90.  86th  Cong.,  S.J.  Res.  111.) 

"We  are  at  war  with  the  Communists,  and 
the  sooner  every  American  realizes  this,  the 
safer  we  will  be." — J.  Edgar  Hoover. 


WHAT  IS  ARC? 

The  Association  of  Ridgewood  Conserva- 
tives Is  an  organization  of  concerned  citizens 
adhering  to  the  following  principles: 

1.  That  every  citizen  has  the  right  to  de- 
termine and  pursue  his  goals  with  a  mini- 
mum of  governmental  Interference; 

2.  That  our  free  enterprise  system  must  be 
preserved  and  strengthened; 

3.  That  fiscal  responsibility  Is  as  important 
in  government  as  in  a  business  or  a  home; 

4.  That  centralization  of  power  In  Wash- 
ington weakens  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; 

5.  That  constitutional  principles,  includ- 
ing the  systems  of  checks  and  balances,  miist 
be  maintained;  and 

6.  That  our  foreign  policy  must  be  based 
on  strength  and  moral  principle. 


[From  the  Bergen  Republican,  July  1965] 

Conservative  Floats  for  the  July  Fourth 

Parade  Strike  Strong  Patriotic  Theme 

Responsible  conservatism  was  amply  and 
attractively  on  display  at  the  annual  Ridge- 
wood Independence  Day  parade  on  Monday, 
July  5.  In  keeping  with  the  parade  theme 
of  "Lest  We  Forget."  the  Association  of 
Ridgewood  Conservatives  (ARC)  entered  a 
float  reminding  the  citizenry  of  the  many 
captive  nations  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
Curtains.  Two  8-foot  high  tombstones 
topped  with  a  Red  hammer  and  sickle  listed 
many  of  the  countries  and  areas  so  enslaved, 
along  with  the  year  they  fell  under  Com- 
munist domination.  Also  on  the  float  were 
three  attractive  young  ladles,  garbed  in  na- 
tive dress,  each  representing  one  of  the  three 
major  areas  under  Communist  rule — Asia, 
Eastern  Europe,  and  Latin  America.  A  long 
black  chain  (made  of  black  paper  loops)  sur- 
rounded the  girls,  while  a  man  dressed  as  a 
Russian  soldier,  guarded  his  enslaved  sub- 
jects. 

An  earlier  request  to  the  village  mayor  and 
commissioners  resulted  in  a  mayor's  procla- 
mation setting  aside  the  week  of  July  18-24 
to  be  ob.-^erved  locally  as  "Captive  Nation's 
Week,"  the  authority  of  which  was  derived 
from  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  passed  on 
July  17.  1959. 

To  draw  attention  to  this  fact  and  gain 
publicity  and  Increased  membership  for 
AUC,  12  walkers  (6  boys  and  6  girls)  dis- 
tributed 4,000  4-page  brochures,  describing 
the  plight  of  captive  nations  and  stating 
pertinent  facts  about  ARC  (along  with  a 
coupon  to  send  the  association  for  fvu-ther 
Information  on  Its  work  and  activities). 

Some  of  the  town  chairmen  participating 
In  the  celebration  were  Glenn  Harris,  of  Gar- 
field; John  McCullough,  of  Glen  Rock;  Harry 
Ballard,  of  Wyckoff;  and  Mrs.  Rita  Lombardl, 
of  Wyckoff,  and  Larry  Clark,  of  Teaneck;  and 
Lee  Bergstrom,  of  Ridgewood.  Cynthia  de- 
Haven,  vice  chairman  of  the  Bergen  County 
Republican  Citizens  Committee,  also  par- 
ticipated. 

The  cause  of  responsible  conservatism  Is 
alive  and  growing  In  Ridgewood. 


[From  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  July  23,  1965] 

Many  Soviet  Nations  Included  in  Captivi 
Nations  Week  Plan 

(Editor's  Note. — This  column  Is  for  ex- 
pression of  readers'  opinions  on  current 
issues.  All  letters  must  be  signed  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  and,  due  to 
space  limitations,  should  be  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible. The  Press  reserves  the  right  to  con- 
dense or  reject  any  letter  and  none  will  be 
returned.) 

Editor,  Pittsburgh  Press. 

As  established  by  a  Joint  resolution  ap- 
proved July  17.  1959,  the  Congress  author- 
ized and  requested  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  third  week  of  July  as  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

The  President  was  authorized  to  Issue  a 
similar  proclamation  each  year  until  such 
time  as  freedom  and  Independence  shall  have 
been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world. 

President  Johnson,  In  complying  with  the 
wishes  of  Congress,  has  proclaimed  the  week 
of  July  18-24,  1965,  Captive  Nations  Week. 
This  Is  the  seventh  consecutive  Captive  Na- 
tions Proclamation. 

The  significant  feature  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Resolution,  Public  Law  86-90,  Is  that  It 
recognizes  and  specifically  names  not  only 
the  nations  of  Central  Europe  which  are 
commonly  regarded  as  captive — Including 
East  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  the 
like — but  also  recognizes  and  names  ap- 
proximately a  dozen  non-Russian  nations 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  including  Armenia. 
Georgia,  Uthuania,  Turkestan,  Ukraine,  and 
others. 

Incidentally,  all  these  nations  were  forcibly 
Included  in  the  Soviet  Union  after  enjoying 
brief  periods  of  Independence  between  the 
two  World  Wars,  fought  for  and  secured  at 
the  time  of  the  collapse  of  the  czarist  Rias- 
slan  empire. 

The  Inclusion  of  these  Soviet  republics  In 
the  list  of  captive  nations  Is  the  reason  for 
the  incessant,  unrelenting  ranting  and  rav- 
ing of  Soviet  officials  and  the  Soviet  press  on 
the  subject  of  captive  nations. 

The  reason  Is  apparent.  The  captive  na- 
tions resolutions  strikes  Moscow's  Achilles 
heel — the  disunity  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  desire  of  the  people  of  the  captive 
nations,  both  inside  and  outside  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  secture  their  Independence  from 
the  hated  Russian  masters  represents  our 
greatest  hope  for  avoiding  a  nuclear  war  and 
In  securing  peace  with  Justice  among  all 
nations. 

Walter  Pretka. 

Whitehall. 

Editor, 

ATtieTican  magazine, 

920  Broadway,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

Editor:  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention 
an  Important  historical  error  in  a  recent  Is- 
sue of  America  ("Rus  In  Russia,"  May  18) 
which  states,  "as  every  good  Russian  surely 
knows,  the  word  "Rus"  also  happens  to  be  the 
ancient  name  of  Russia."  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  This  statement 
could  only  be  true  If  It  read,  "every  good  Rus- 
sian knows  the  ancient  name  of  Russia  Is 
Muscovy"  or,  conversely,  "every  Imperialistic 
Russian  knows  the  ancient  name  of  Russia 
Is  Muscovy  but  because  of  his  chauvinistic 
and  Imperialistic  traits  attempts  to.  In  typi- 
cal Russian  fashion,  use  a  name,  e.g.  Rus,  not 
historically  the  property  of  Russia  but  rather 
of  Ukraine,  to  further  confuse  the  typically 
uninformed  American  Into  concluding  that 
Ukraine  and  Russia  are  one  and  the  same  na- 
tion because  of  the  similarity  of  names  of 
the  early  Ukrainian  and  present-day  Russian 
nations." 

For  your  edification.  Czar  Peter  I  changed 
the  name  of  his  empire  from  Muscovy  to 
Russia  In  the  year  1713.    This  followed  tbe 
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defeat  of  Ukrainian  and  Swedish  forces  by 
the  Muscovites  at  Poltava  In  1709.  Peter  I 
made  this  change  for  political  reasons  hoping 
he  could  destroy  the  Individuality  of  the 
Ukrainian  people.  However,  the  self-pre- 
serving Instinct  of  the  Ukrainian  people  made 
them  abandon  their  centuries  old  name, 
"Rus",  and  assume  the  name  Ukraine  which 
was  also  their  historical  property,  having  ap- 
peared in  chronicles  of  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries. 

The  diametrically  opposed  p>osltlons  of 
these  two  "Rus" ",  e.g.  Russia  and  Ukraine, 
was  long  ago  explained  by  the  genius  of 
A.  K.  Tolstoy:  "One  Rus" — he  wrote — "has 
Its  roots  In  universal,  or  at  least  In  Exiropean 
culttu'e.  In  this  Rus  the  Ideas  of  goodness, 
honor,  and  freedom  are  understood  as  In  the 
West.  But  there  Is  another  Rus:  the  Rus 
of  the  dark  forests,  the  Rus  of  the  Taiga, 
the  animal  Russia,  the  fanatic  Russia,  the 
Mongol-Tartar  Russia.  This  last  Russia  made 
despotism  and  fanaticism  Its  Ideal.  Kiev 
Rus  was  a  part  of  Eiirope.  Moscow  long  re- 
naalned  the  negation  of  Europe." 

The  erroneous  statement  which  prompted 
the  writing  of  this  letter  as  well  as  others 
like  It  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  a 
variety  of  news  media  are  a  source  of  joy  for 
the  Russians  but  a  source  of  consternation 
for  the  non-Russian  nations  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Hopefully,  in  the  future,  these  erroneous 
statements  concerning  Russia  and  the  non- 
Russian  nations  of  the  U.S.S.R.  will  become 
less  frequent.  Certain  events  have  tran- 
spired In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  could  help  bring  this  about.  In  July 
1959  the  captive  nations  resolution.  Public 
Law  86-90.  was  signed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower. The  significant  feature  of  this  reso- 
lution is  that  it  includes  the  non-Russian 
nations  of  the  Soviet  Union  such  as  Armenia. 
Georgia.  Turkestan,  Ukraine,  etc.  beside  those 
nations  commonly  regarded  as  captive:  East 
Germany,  Czecho-slovakia.  Hungary,  etc. 
Presently,  the  Flood  resolution  (H.  Res.  14) 
which  seeks  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  In  the  Rules  Committee 
headed  by  Congressman  Howard  W.  SiwrrH. 
Establishment  of  this  committee  would  re- 
sult in  a  wealth  of  objective  Information  be- 
ing gathered  on  the  captive  nations.  This 
type  of  Information  Is  badly  needed  espe- 
cially concerning  the  non-Russian  nations  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  Gathering  and  publishing  of 
this  information  would  Inform  all  Americans 
of  th^  true  and  historic  nature  of  Russian 
Imperialism  and  effectively  negate  erroneous 
statements  concerning  Russia  which  nil  too 
often  appear  In  various  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

Walter  Pretka. 
PrrrsBtTRGH,  Pa. 

(Prom  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Inquirer,  July 

20.  1965] 

Captive  Nations  Refugees 

(By  Jo- Ann  Albers.  women's  club  editor) 

"We  are  refugee  women  who  escaped  com- 
munism In  World  War  n.  We  are  immi- 
grants and  daughters  of  immigrants  who 
know  communism  first  hand."  said  Mrs. 
William  Volker,  of  Detroit.  Mich. 

She  is  second  vice  president  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian National  Women's  League  of  America, 
parent  organization  of  the  World  Federation 
of  Ultrainian  Women's  Clubs. 

Her  club  and  many  others  across  the  coun- 
try will  be  taking  part  this  week  In  public 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

In  1959,  Congress  set  aside  the  third  week 
In  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week  to  reaffirm 
the  determination  of  the  American  people 
that  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Empire  should 
one  day  know  the  real  meaning  of  self- 
determination,  for  which,  we  are  apt  to 
forget.  World  War  n  was  fought. 

Taking  part  In  the  week's  activities  wUl 
be  these  groups  who  belong  to  the  General 


Federation  of  Women's  Clubs — the  Ukrain- 
ian National  Women's  League  of  America, 
Women  for  Freedom,  the  Baltic  Women's 
Council,  the  Federation  of  Lithuanian 
Women's  Clubs,  and  the  Estonian  Women's 
Club  of  New  York. 

"As  women  of  a  free  world  we  cannot  be 
silent,"  Mrs.  Volker  said  when  explaining 
the  general  purpose  of  her  national  organiza- 
tion which  is  40  years  old  and  has  national 
headquarters  In  Philadelphia.  "We  are  am- 
bassadors in  many  ways.  Among  our  pur- 
poses are  making  Immigrant  women  good 
citizens  of  America  and  encouraging  them 
to  appreciate  their  cultural  background  and 
enrich  America  with  it." 

Among  the  many  projects  of  their  organi- 
zation, which  has  clubs  In  Akron.  Cleveland. 
Youngstown,  and  Canton,  are  foiu:  major 
ones: 

Helping  support  people  who  are  coming  out 
of  Siberia.  "They  are  released  with  noth- 
ing." she  said,  "no  clothes  or  money.  We 
send  packages  to  be  smuggled  to  them.  The 
duty  is  usually  twice  the  value  of  the  con- 
tents." 

Maintaining  the  adopt  grandmother  pro- 
gram. "This  Is  supported  in  25  countries." 
Mrs.  Volker  explained.  "Branches  of  our 
organization  send  monthly  support  to  elderly 
women  behind  the  Iron  Curtain." 

Helping  bring  people  out  of  the  captive 
countries.  "Our  Journal  Is  quite  helpful  In 
reuniting  families.  We  print  stories  of  peo- 
ple in  America  who  are  trying  to  locate  rela- 
tives In  the  captive  countries." 

Maintaining  preschool  nurseries  In  this 
country  to  Install  in  young  children  the  cul- 
ture of  their  mother  lands.  The  schools. 
In  addition  to  helping  working  mothers,  teach 
religion  in  addition  to  simple  A  B  C's.  "The 
schools  are  supported  by  the  86  local  organi- 
zations in  19  States  of  this  cotmtry,"  she 
explained. 

Mrs.  Helga  Osmond  Is  president  of  the 
Baltic  Women's  Council,  which  was  founded 
In  Europe  in  1947.  The  council  works  to 
restore  freedom  to  the  Baltic  States,  which 
were  forcibly  annexed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
25  years  ago  last  month. 

"Communism  Is  an  enemy  of  all  freedom- 
loving  people,"  said  Mrs.  Osmond  In  an  In- 
terview. "The  motto  of  our  council  Is  'Free- 
dom Today,  Peace  Tomorrow.' " 

Mrs.  Ligia  S.  Biellukas  pleads  for  women 
everywhere  to  work  "for  freedom,  service,  and 
growth,  seeking  peace  with  justice  for  all." 
Her  organization,  the  Federation  of  Lithu- 
anian Women's  Clubs,  has  clubs  In  the 
United  States.  Europe,  and  South  America — 
places  where  Lithuanian  refugees  fled. 

The  Estonian  Women's  Club  of  New  York, 
active  In  the  Balkan  Women's  Council,  works 
to  preserve  the  culture  and  crafts  of  the 
Estonian  refugees  and  restoring  independ- 
ence to  the  Baltic  people. 

Women  for  Freedom.  Inc..  seeks  freedom 
for  all  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  of  Europe, 
the  Bamboo  Curtain  in  Asia,  and  the  Sugar 
Cane  Curtain  of  this  hemisphere. 

Mrs.  Walter  Dioshnyck.  secretary  of  the 
Women  for  Freedom,  said  Its  membership 
Is  comprised  of  Bulgarian,  Czech,  Latvian, 
Lithuanian,  Rumanian,  Ukrainian,  and  Yu- 
goslavian women. 

"Not  only  do  we  keep  our  distinct  cultural 
heritages  alive,  but  we  rededicate  ourselves 
through  participation  In  such  annual  events 
as  national  holidays  and  Captive  Nations 
Week."  she  said. 

She  cited  the  erection  of  the  Taras  Shev- 
chenko  statue  In  Washington,  D.C.,  as  an 
outstanding  accomplishment. 

"Gen.  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  dedicated  the 
statute.  Over  100,000  Ukrainians  from  all 
over  the  world  attended  the  dedication."  said 
Mrs.  Dushnyck. 

"Shevchenko.  Ukraine's  poet  laxoreate, 
liberation  fighter  and  Lincoln's  contempo- 
rary, was  bom  a  serf  and  actually  enjoyed 
only  9  years  of  freedom,"  she  explained.    "He 


was  exiled  for  his  rousing  poetry  for  10  years 
and  returned,  under  police  surveillance,  a 
broken  man,  to  die  tit  47.  But  he  left  a 
legacy  of  freedom  not  only  for  his  down- 
trodden Ukrainian  countrymen,  but  for  all 
humanity  suffering  the   evils  of  injustice," 

Since  all  of  these  women's  groups  feel  it 
Imperative  to  disseminate  Information  on 
the  threat  of  communism,  they  will  no  doubt 
be  doubling  their  efforts  this  week. 

Mrs.  Dushnyck  pointed  out  that  27  nations 
have  fallen  victim  to  communism  since  1920. 

Local  Captive  Nations  Committees  can  be 
formed  by  writing  to  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


The  Asian  Peoples'  Anti-Communist  Leacui, 
11th  Conference  Resolution  on  Expan- 
sion of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Movement 

Considering  that  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  movement,  endorsed  by  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate  and  House  of  Representatives  and  offi- 
cially designated  In  1959  by  former  U.S. 
President  Elsenhower  to  be  held  In  the  third 
week  of  July  every  year.  Is  a  movement  which 
truly  represents  the  concern  and  support  of 
the  U.S.  people  and  Government  for  all  cap- 
tive nations  and  peoples  of  the  world; 

Noting  that  ever  since  the  day  of  Its  birth, 
the  movement  has  greatly  Inspired  all  cap- 
tive nations  and  peoples  In  their  struggle 
for  freedom  and  Independence;  and  In  view 
of  the  profound  significance  of  its  gradual 
expansion  Into  a  worldwide  movement  for 
supporting  all  captive  nations  and  peoples, 
the  conference  stresses  the  need  of  enlarging 
the  scope  of  the  movement; 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  annual  con- 
vocation of  this  significant  movement  has 
not  been  accompanied  by  substantial  actions 
and  concrete  steps  for  helping  the  captive 
nations  and  peoples  to  truly  regain  their 
freedom  and  independence; 

Resolves —  \ 

1.  To  call  on  the  APACL  member  units  to 
Inspire  the  governments  of  tjieir  own  coun- 
tries to  adopt  a  decision  for  tlie  implemen- 
tation of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  move- 
ment In  July  every  year,  so  that  the  move- 
ment will  expand  and  become  a  worldwide 
movement  of  Increasing  significance; 

2.  To  call  on  the  APACL  niember  units  to 
organize  the  people  of  all  sections  in  their 
countries  to  participate  in  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  movement  in  July  every  year  and 
thus  support  the  enslaved  peoples'  struggle 
for  freedom  and  Independence; 

3.  To  urge  all  APACL  member  and  ob- 
server units  to  obtain  through  the  parlia- 
ments of  their  respective  countries  the  pas- 
sage of  a  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution 
similar  to  the  one  legislated  in  1959  by  the 
U.S.  Congress; 

4.  To  call  on  the  APACL  member  units  to 
carry  out  thoroughly  and  completely  the 
10th  APACL  general  assembly's  decision  to 
assist  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  in  convening  worldwide  meetings 
in  support  of  the  enslaved  peoples'  struggle 
for  freedom  and  Independence. 

Resolution,  Asian  Peoples'  Aritl-Communlst 
League,  on  the  liberation  of  nations  sub- 
jugated by  Soviet  Russian  Imperialism  and 
communism. 

In  consideration  of  the  follov/ing — 

That  all  nations  and  people  In  the  world 
are  entitled  to  the  same  right  to  national 
Independence,  personal  freedom,  and  human 
dignity,  and  that  In  the  present  epoch  the 
Idea  of  national  Independence  through  the 
dissolution  of  empires  maintains  Its  glorious 
advance  and,  on  this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain, 
leads  to  the  realization  of  the  rights  of  men 
and  of  nations; 

That,  however,  at  the  same  time  in  the 
Soviet  Russian  colonial  empire,  which  was 
extended  by  force  of  arms  not  only  over 
foreign   cotintrles   Inside   the    U.S.SJI.,  but 


even  In  the  same  way  over  the  so-called 
satellite  states,  men  and  nations  are  held 
captive  by  a  brutal  rule  of  violence,  and 
Russian  Communist  colonialism  openly  alms 
at  the  creation  of  a  world  empire  of  total 
slavery  and  degratlon; 

That  in  revolt  against  this  worldwide  en- 
slavement of  nations  and  Individuals  the 
idea  of  national  liberation  has  remained 
alive  inside  the  Russian  sphere  of  power, 
and  contains  within  It  an  enormous  ex- 
plosive force,  by  itself  suited  to  cause  the 
collapse  not  only  of  the  Soviet  Russian 
prison  of  nations,  but  also  of  world  com- 
munism; 

That  the  concentration  of  technical,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  resources  in  the  hands  of 
the  Russian  Bolshevist  world  conspiracy  en- 
ables them  to  manufacture  weapons  of  mass 
annihilation,  with  aim  of  extending  Com- 
munist tyranny  over  the  whole  world. 

ON  THE  policy  OF  LIBERATION 

The  11th  APACL  conference,  held  In  Man- 
ila, in  September  1965,  has  decided  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  conference  calls  upon  the  govern- 
ments of  the  free  world  to  give  up  the  policy 
of  peaceful  coexistence  which  ultimately 
amounts  to  a  recognition  of  the  stattis  quo, 
that  is  to  say  of  the  right  to  exist  of  the 
aggressive  Bolshevist  tyranny  as  a  spring- 
board for  the  advancement  of  world  con- 
quest; furthermore  the  severance  of  all  re- 
lations with  Communist  governments  and 
the  employment  of  all  available  resources 
In  an  economic,  political,  moral  and  diplo- 
matic offensive,  if  necessary  even  total  block- 
ades, and  the  Introduction  of  a  liberation 
policy  by  the  free  world  through  active  sup- 
port of  national  liberation  movements,  to 
popular  uprising  In  the  subjugated  coun- 
tries. In  the  present-day  era  a  worldwide 
Ideological  conflict  In  the  shadow  of  the 
thermonuclear  threat  makes  Insurgent  war- 
fare based  on  national  revolutionary  guer- 
rillas a  decisive  factor  In  the  liquidation  of 
the  Soviet  Russian  empire  as  well  as  the  ag- 
gressive Communist  system,  and  at  the  same 
time  this  world  avoid  an  atomic  war. 

ON  THE  EVENTUAL  DISSOLUTION   OF  THE  SOVIET 
RUSSIAN  EMPIRE 

The  conference  advocates  the  dissolution  of 
the  so-called  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics into  Independent,  national,  demo- 
cratic states,  based  on  the  ethnographic 
boundaries  of  all  the  subjugated  people 
therein;  as  well  as  the  reestabllshment  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  peoples  In  the  so-called 
satellite  countries,  and  also  the  dissolution 
of  all  artificial  states  created  by  coercion, 
such  as  Yugoslavia  and  Czechoslovakia. 

It  urges  the  destruction  of  aggressive  com- 
munism in  its  headquarters  which  disregard 
both  freedom  and  human  dignity,  challenge 
International  peace,  and  despise  world  safety. 

ON    A    COMMON    FRONT    AGAINST    MOSCOW    AND 
PEIPING 

The  11th  APACL  conference  warns  the 
free  world  against  the  Illusion  that  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  t3Tanny  could  be  Included, 
through  peaceful  coexistence  and  economic 
cooperation,  to  adopt  liberal  and  democratic 
policies,  since  this  grossly  contradicts  Its 
Innermost  nature.  It  also  warns  the  free 
world  against  the  deceptive  hope  of  forming 
a  common  front  which  pits  one  Communist 
power  against  another,  since  even  great  dif- 
ferences between  two  tyrannical  systems 
disappear  before  the  contrast  between  free- 
dom and  despotism.  The  only  prospect  of 
success  lies  in  a  common  front  by  the  free 
world  with  the  nations  who  have  fallen  vic- 
tims to  the  tyranny  of  Moscow  and  Peiplng. 

The  11th  APACL  conference  warns  the 
free  world  against  supporting  so-called  na- 
tional Communist  governments,  since  they 
will  not  leave  the  side  of  tyranny  at  the  de- 
cisive moment,  and  thus  every  help  af- 
forded them  is  Indirectly  of  benefit  to  the 


Communist  world  headquarters,  whilst  the 
national  revolutionary  forces  of  the  peoples 
concerned  are  thus  only  weakened. 

The  11th  conference  also  warns  the  par- 
liaments and  governments  of  the  free  world 
against  Ill-considered  dlsarment  and  against 
the  exclusion  of  various  democratic  powers 
from  control  of  thermonuclear  weapons, 
since  the  Communists,  according  to  experi- 
ence, disregard  International  agreements,  so 
that  the  limitation  of  atomic  or  conventional 
armaments,  would  ultimately  only  strengthen 
the  Communist  world  position. 

ON  the  landing  OF  FREE  CHINESE  TROOPS  ON 
THE  MAINLAND  AND  THE  LIBERATION  OF 
VIETNAM 

The  11th  APACL  conference  states  that 
the  final  victory  over  world  communism  can 
never  be  won  through  peripheral  wars,  but 
only  through  direct  offensives  against  Its 
world  headquarters — Moscow  and  Peiplng — 
and  through  all  round,  even  military  sup- 
port of  national  revolutions  and  wars  of 
liberation  In  the  Soviet  Russian  and  Com- 
munist spheres  of  power. 

The  11th  APACL  conference  calls  upon  the 
governments  of  the  free  world  to  help  the 
national  revolutions  of  liberation  In  the  sub- 
jugated countries  succeed,  by  recognition  and 
support  of  their  national  political  alms.  In 
particular  It  calls  upon  the  free  world  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  Liberation  Army 
of  the  Republic  of  China  to  land  on  the 
Chinese  mainland,  and  to  abandon  the  lib- 
eration policy  bounded  by  the  17th  parallel. 
Instead  of  this,  the  liberation  of  all  Viet- 
nam and  the  reunification  In  freedom  of  the 
divided  countries  of  Asia  and  Europe  should 
be  adopted  as  a  declared  aim  of  Western  pol- 
icy. Concrete  measures  should  Include  the 
harassment  of  the  Chinese  Reds  In  the 
Formosa  Straits,  encouragement  of  mass  In- 
surrection on  mainland  China,  the  for- 
mation of  an  All-Asian  Alliance,  no  political 
or  military  sanctuaries  for  Hanoi  In  an  ap- 
plied liberation  of  North  Vietnam,  opening 
two  new  fronts  in  the  dynamic  liberation  of 
North  Korea,  agreement  of  the  United  States 
for  the  attack  of  mainland  China,  and  the 
dismantling  of  Chinese  nuclear  Installations. 

The  11th  APACL  conference  appeals  to  the 
governments  of  the  free  world  to  afford  eco- 
nomic and  other  support,  above  all  to  those 
countries  In  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica which  have  taken  up  a  firm  antl-Com- 
munlst  position  and  foresworn  any  form 
of  neutralism. 

And  finally,  this  year's  conference  reaffirms 
the  resolution  of  the  10th  APACL  conference 
on  Soviet  Russian  colonialism,  renews  Its 
solidarity  with  the  U.S.  Congress  resolution 
(Public  Law  86-90,  July  17,  1959)  on  the  sub- 
jugated nations,  appeals  to  the  parliaments 
and  governments  of  the  free  world  to  testify 
to  their  full  solidarity  with  the  struggle  for 
Independence  of  the  nations  forced  Into  the 
Russian  Empire  and  Communist  sphere  of 
power  and  to  demonstrate  readiness  to  give 
universal  support  for  this  struggle. 

Sponsored  by  Senator  Dr.  Fethl  Tevetoglu, 
chief  delegate  of  Turkey;  Mr.  Kwan  Soo  Park, 
chief  delegate  of  Korea. 

Supported  by  Dr.  Vlbul  Thamavlt.  chief 
delegate  of  Thailand;  Mr.  Jultsu  Kltaoka, 
chief  delegate  of  Japan;  Mr.  Rama  Swarup, 
delegate  of  India  chapter;  Mr.  Chang  Kuo- 
sln,  chief  delegate  of  Hong  Kong;  Mr.  PhlU- 
bert  Luyeye.  observer.  Congo  (L6opoldvllle) ; 
Dr.  Prof.  Mamud  Brelvl.  delegate  of  Pakistan; 
Mr.  Mahmud  Essald,  delegate  of  Jordan;  Mr. 
George  Ellas  Okwanyo,  observer,  Kenya;  Mr. 
Rakotonlaina,  observer,  Malagasy  Republic. 

Resolution,  Asian  People's  Anti-Commu- 
NiST  League,  on  Freedom  Academt  in  the 
United  States 

Whereas  nations  of  the  free  world  hold 
superiority  over  the  Communist  bloc  In  eco- 
nomic strength,  military  power,  and  moral 
right;  and 


Whereas  the  most  vital  element  now  need- 
ed to  complete  the  forces  to  reverse  the  ad- 
vance of  communism  Is  the  spread  of  under- 
standing of  practical  struggle;  and 

Whereas  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
In  the  U.S.  Congress  to  create  a  public  U.S. 
Freedom  Academy  to  provide  such  training 
and  to  encourage  and  support  other  similar 
institutions  In  various  areas  of  the  free 
world;  and 

Whereas  APACL  In  1962  established  a  free- 
dom center  in  Seoul,  Korea,  which  Is  now 
beginning  to  train  men  and  women  In  free 
Asia  to  outthlnk,  outdedlcate,  and  outfight 
Conununlsts  In  political  struggle  In  the 
spirit  of  the  proposed  Freedom  Academy  In 
the  United  States:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  APACL  shaU  express  Its 
full  support  for  the  establishment  of  a  Free- 
dom Academy  by  the  U.S.  Congress  as  a 
move  which  will  strengthen  the  worldwide 
fight  for  freedom  through  Its  moral  encour- 
agement to  others  as  well  as  through  the 
training  of  political  warfare  experts,  and 
communicate  this  expression  of  support  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

Final  Declaration  of  the  Asian  Peoples' 
Anti-Communist  League.  11th  Contebince 
Held  in  Manila,  September  7-11,  1966 
Meeting  at  a  time  when  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam Is  raging  ever  more  fiercely  and  the  sit- 
uation In  southeast  Asia  Is  Increasingly 
tense,  we  delegates,  observers,  and  auditors 
from  Asia,  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  who  represent  18  units  of  the  Asian 
Peoples'  Antl-Communlst  League,  In  holding 
the  APACL  11th  conference  at  Manila  from 
September  7  through  11,  1965,  have  ex- 
changed views  on  the  current  situation  and 
mapped  out  measures  to  cope  with  it  to  serve 
as  our  guidelines  for  future  action  against 
Communist  aggression.  We  have  done  all 
this  In  our  traditional  spirit  of  upholding 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  waging  an  unre- 
lenting warfare  against  our  common  enemy, 
the  International  Communist  conspiracy. 

We  regard  Vietnam  as  the  gateway  to 
the  Indochlnese  peninsula  and  a  protective 
shield  for  southeast  Asia.  On  the  outcome 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  will  depend  not  only 
the  Independence  and  freedom  of  Vietnam 
Itself  and  the  security  of  southeast  Asia,  but 
also  the  security  of  Asia  as  a  whole  and  the 
peace  of  the  world  in  general.  Therefore, 
the  war  that  Is  going  on  in  Vietnam  Is  an 
Important  aspect  of  the  llfe-and-death 
struggle  between  democracy  and  freedom  on 
the  one  hand  and  totalitarianism  and  slav- 
ery on  the  other.  Its  Influence,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  on  the  destiny  of  mankind  Is 
profound  and  Incalculable. 

We  heartily  applaud  the  policy  established 
by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  the 
American  Government  in  giving  all-out  sup- 
port to  Vietnam  as  well  as  the  actions  they 
have  taken  to  Implement  that  policy.  We 
have  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  Vietnam  who  are  locked 
In  mortal  combat  with  the  Communist  ag- 
gressors, and  hereby  reiterate  our  firm  de- 
termination to  render  them  all  possible  as- 
sistance and  take  positive  actions  in  support 
of  their  war  efforts. 

We  must  point  out  that  the  real  cause  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam  is  to  be  foiind  In  the 
Bo-called  program  for  world  revolution 
which  the  Chinese  Communists  worked  out 
a  dozen  years  ago.  The  war  in  Vietnam  Is 
only  part  of  this  comprehensive  plan.  To 
show  how  widespread  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Intrigues  and  machinations  are,  let  tu 
just  recall  some  of  the  facts  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist expansionism  and  aggression  In  var- 
ious parts  of  Asia.  It  Is  the  Chinese  Reds 
who  have  been  Instigating  the  Pathet  Lao 
rebellion  In  Laos.  It  Is  they  who  have  been 
working  hand  In  glove  with  Cambodia  to 
organize  a  Red  axis  In  Asia.    It  is  they  who 
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have  been  Intensifying  efforts  to  Infiltrate 
and  subvert  by  force  of  arms  the  Iclngdom  of 
Thailand  in  an  attempt  to  make  of  it  a  sec- 
ond Vietnam.  It  is  they  who  have  been  egg- 
ing on  Indonesia  to  take  energetic  steps  to 
crush  Malaysia  and  Singapore  and  threaten 
the  security  of  the  Philippines,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  It  is  they  who  have  been 
fanning  the  fires  of  war  between  India  and 
Pakistan.  It  Is  they  who  have  been  infiltrat- 
ing Jaj>an  by  offering  trade  as  a  bait  in  an 
effort  to  neutralize  that  country.  At  the 
same  time,  they  are  ever  ready  to  take  new 
military  action  against  South  Korea,  to  in- 
crease the  tensions  in  the  Taiwan  straits,  to 
infiltrate  different  parts  of  Africa,  to  create 
disturbances  In  Latin  America  notably  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  even  to  incite  Ne- 
gro riots  In  the  United  States.  All  these  are 
parts  of  the  blueprint  for  world  revolution 
which  are  being  carried  out  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  Just  as  they  were  laid  down  12 
years  ago.  Therefore,  we  must  call  upon  the 
free  nations  and  peoples  of  Asia  and  of  other 
parts  of  the  world  to  be  on  the  alert  and  to 
consider  with  all  seriousness  Mao  Tse-Tung's 
program  for  world  revolution.  We  must  call 
upon  them  to  take  countermeasures  against 
the  Communist  intrigues  and  machinations 
In  order  to  maintain  the  freedom  and  security 
of  Asia  and  the  world  as  a  whole. 

We  firmly  believe  that  developments  In  the 
current  international  situation  are  becoming 
more  and  more  favorable  to  the  free  world. 
Particularly  noteworthy  are  the  spilt  between 
the  Chinese  and  Russian  Communists  who 
vie  with  each  other  for  leadership  in  the 
Comujuniat  movement,  the  Communist  in- 
trigues on  the  part  of  most  newly  independ- 
ent African  countries  and  of  certain  neu- 
tralist countries  to.  Asia,  the  firm  position 
and  actions  t*ken  by  the  United  States  to 
deter  Communist  expansionism  and  aggres- 
sion, and  the  increasing  unity  of  the  anti- 
Communist  countries  In  Asia.  In  addition 
to  all  these,  the  Asian  peoples  now  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  real  dangers  in 
Asia  and  realize  that,  owing  to  geographical, 
racial,  cultural,  and  historical  factors,  the 
main  btirden  for  preserving  the  freedom  and 
security  of  Asia  must  be  borne  by  the  Asian 
peoples  themselves,  so  that  with  strong  Amer- 
ican support,  they  can  make  the  best  use 
of  their  own  latent  powers.  Given  such 
favorable  circumstances  and  conditions,  the 
free  world  should  be  able  to  hasten  the 
process  of  Communist  disintegration  and 
tear  down  the  Iron  Curtain  without  too  much 
delay. 

After  reviewing  the  current  international 
sltxiatlon  In  Asia  and  throughout  the  world, 
we  have  arrived  at  certain  conclusions  and 
Bho\ild  like  to  call  upon  all  freedom-loving 
nations  and  peoples  of  the  world  to  make 
concerted  efforts  along  the  following  lines: 

1.  We  call  upon  the  democratic  countries 
of  the  free  world  to  render  military,  economic, 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  antl-Com- 
munlst  war  In  Vietnam,  and  upon  the  United 
States.  In  particular,  to  take  still  more  posi- 
tive actions  to  destroy  once  and  for  all  the 
aggressive  and  subversive  capabilities  of  the 
Communists  and  win  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
We  are  firmly  opposed  to  any  measures  that 
nre  detrimental  to  the  Independence  and 
freedom  of  Vietnam  or  the  smack  of  ap- 
peasement and  compromise  with  the  Chi- 
nese Reds.  We  are  In  favor  of  giving  the 
necessary  asslstince  to  the  Republic  of 
China  to  open  a  second  front  In  Asia  on  the 
Chinese  mainland  in  order  to  turn  the  tide 
of  war  in  Vietnam  and  to  remove  Its  under- 
lying cause.  In  addition  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agency  for  rendering  assistance 
to  that  country,  this  League  will  also  plan 
to  organize  a  volunteer  army  and  a  corps 
of  volunteer  workers  to  work  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  anti-Communist  forces  In  the 
various  Asian  countries  for  the  common 
cause  of  preserving   the   Independence   and 


freedom  of  Vietnam  and  exterminating  the 
Communist  menace  in  Asia. 

2.  We  win  give  unstinted  and  effective 
support  to  Thailand  in  her  efforts  to  deter 
Chinese  Communist  Infiltration  and  armed 
subversion.  We  call  upon  all  democratic 
countries  to  give  assistance  to  Malaysia, 
Singapore.  India,  and  Pakistan  to  resist  ag- 
gression. We  are  gratified  with  the  signing 
of  a  treaty  between  Japan  and  Korea  for  the 
normalization  of  their  relations,  thus 
strengthening  the  cooperation  of  countries 
In  northeast  Asia. 

We  call  upon  all  free  nations  not  to  enter 
Into  any  trade  relations  with  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  to  refuse  to  supply  them 
with  strategic  materials  and  scientific  equip- 
ment so  as  not  to  enhance  their  aggressive 
powers.  We  call  upKjn  the  free  nations  of 
Asia  and  the  western  Pacific  to  Increase 
their  economic  and  technical  cooperation, 
expand  their  trade  relations,  and  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  their  peoples  in  order  to 
forestall  all  eventualities  that  may  give  the 
Communists  added  strength  and  facilitate 
their  Infiltration  and  subversion  of  neigh- 
boring countries  and  peoples. 

We  call  upon  all  free  nations  to  take  note 
of  Chinese  Communist  efforts  to  oppose  and 
destroy  the  United  Nations.  We  call  upon 
them  firmly  to  oppose  the  admission  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  Into  the  U.N.  and  to 
recognize  the  Republic  of  China  as  the  only 
lawful  Government  to  represent  the  Chinese 
people  in  the  world  body.  We  call  upon  all 
free  nations  to  support  the  reasonable  de- 
mands of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  for  admission  to  the 
U.N. 

We  call  upon  the  free  nations  which  are 
participants  In  the  Afro-Asian  conference 
to  take  note  of  the  Chinese  Communist  re- 
gime's attempts  to  manipulate  and  control 
that  conference.  We  call  upon  them  to  expel 
the  Chinese  Communist  regime  and  other 
Communist  regimes  from  the  Afro-Asian 
conference  so  that  It  may  become  a  confer- 
ence of  all  free  nations  In  Asia  and  Africa, 
which  win  serve  to  strengthen  their  solidarity 
and  enable  them  to  deter  the  Communist 
Infiltration  and  subversion  of  Asia  and  Af- 
rica. At  the  same  time,  such  a  bona  fide 
conference  of  the  free  nations  of  Asia  and 
Africa  will  contribute  to  their  economic 
cooperation,  help  to  Improve  their  peoples' 
livelihood,  and  promote  their  welfare  and 
security. 

We  call  upon  the  free  world  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  divergent  views  held 
by  different  people  regarding  the  antl-Com- 
munlst  struggle,  and  to  the  inherent  dangers 
of  such  divergence.  We  call  upon  them  to 
Iron  out  their  differences  among  themselves 
and  arrive  at  a  consensus  of  views,  to  culti- 
vate a  firm  and  resolute  antl-Communlst 
fighting  spirit,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Ideological  confusion  and  theoretical  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  Communist  camp  to  deal  it  a 
fatal  blow  in  order  to  win  the  anti-Commu- 
nist struggle  on  the  Ideological  front. 

We  strongly  urge  the  various  free  nations 
of  A.sla  to  plan  to  organize,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, as  proposed  by  President  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  of  the  Republic  of  China,  an  Asian 
antl-Communlst  alliance  for  mutual  pro- 
tection and  hope.  In  particular,  that  Korea, 
Vietnam,  the  Republic  of  China,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Thailand  will  take  the  lead  in 
this  matter  and  take  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  giving  all-out  support  to 
the  antl-Communlst  struggle  in  Vietnam. 

We  wish  to  point  out  and  expose  the  fact 
that  the  Chinese  Communist  nuclear  test- 
ing Is  nothing  but  political  blackmail,  and 
virgently  call  upon  all  freedom-loving  na- 
tions and  peoples  of  the  whole  world  to 
condemn  the  Chinese  Reds  for  their  con- 
tinued testing  of  nuclear  devices.  We  firm- 
ly maintain  that  before  the  Chinese  Reds 
can  perfect  their  nuclear  weapons,  their 
nuclear  installations  should  be  destroyed  in 


order  to  Insure  that  mankind  would  not  be 
exposed  to  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

In  view  of  the  Internal  contradictions  and 
struggles  within  the  Communist  camp,  we 
call  upon  the  U.S.  Congress  and  Government 
to  proclaim  a  positive  policy  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  enslaved  nations  and  peoples. 
We  hope  the  United  States  will  take  advan-^ 
tage  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Communist 
regimes  In  Asia  to  give  all-out  support  to  the 
Republics  of  China,  Korea,  and  Vietnam  la 
their  efforts  to  liberate  their  compatriots 
shut  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

As  the  antl-Conimunlst  situation  In  Asia 
has  developed  favorably  for  those  engaged 
in  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  against  en- 
slavement, we  are  convinced  that  if  we  in- 
tensify our  efforts  final  victory  will  be  ours. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  all  freedom-loving 
peoples  in  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  will  work  together  more 
closely  for  the  aims  and  purposes  we  have 
set  forth  In  this  declaration. 

Delegates  to  this  11th  conference  of  the 
Asian  Peoples'  Antl-Communlst  League  are 
from:  Australia,  Ceylon,  Republic  of  China, 
Hongkong,  India,  Iran,  Japan,  Jordan,  Ryu- 
kjrus,  Kenya,  Korea,  Laos,  Liberia,  Macao, 
Pakistan,  Philippines,  Somalia,  Thailand, 
Turkey.  Vietnam,  and  observers  from  Con- 
tinental Research  Institute,  Congo  (Leopold- 
vllle),  Italy,  Lebanon,  Malta,  Spain,  Sweden, 
All -American  Conference  to  Combat  Com- 
munism, American  Afro-Asian  Educational 
Exchange  (USA),  Anti-Bolshevik  Bloc  of 
Nations  (ABN),  Assembly  of  Captive  Euro- 
pean Nations,  Committee  of  One  Million 
Against  the  Admission  of  Communist  China 
to  the  United  Nations  (U.N.).  Free  Pacific 
Assocatlon.  International  Conference  on 
Political  Warfare  Activity  (CIAS),  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Political  Warfare  of  the 
Soviets  (CIGP) .  Union  of  Russian  Solidarlsts 
(NTS),  Malagasy  Republic,  United  States, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Korean  Freedom  Board,  Feder- 
acion  Argentina  De  Entidades  Democraclas, 
National  Captive  Nation  Committee,  and 
Cuba. 

Finally  we  wish  to  express  our  heartfelt 
thanks  to  the  Philippine  Government  and 
people  and  the  Philippine  chapter  of  this 
league  for  their  warm  reception  and  hos- 
pitality. Also  we  wish  to  express  our  sincere 
admiration  and  respect  to  President  Dlos- 
dado  Macapagal  for  his  leadership  of  the 
Philippine  people  In  their  struggle  against 
communism  and  for  the  cause  of  democracy 
and  freedom. 


October  7,  1965 
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(From  Free  Front.  July  7,  1965) 

The   Cry   or  the  Captive  Nations 

(By  Dr.  Jose  Ma.  Hernandez) 

Prom  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Cur- 
tains cries  and  whimpers  of  millions  of 
people  bleeding  beneath  the  iron  heel  of 
the  Communist  hordes  come  floating  in  the 
very  air  we  breathe. 

We  enjoy  the  air  of  unsullied  freedom  and 
In  the  free  society  still  untainted  by  Com- 
munist doctrine  and  practice.  We  are  able 
to  give  Impetus  and  encouragment  to  our 
institutions  of  learning  and  to  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  civilized  mankind. 

Only  in  the  free  air  of  peace  and  justice 
may  we  hope  to  progress  on  the  road  to 
ultimate  happiness. 

But  the  enslaved  under  the  hammer  and 
sickle  are  completely  denied  the  basic  free- 
doms guaranteed  by  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Himian  Rights. 

The  captive  peoples  under  communism  do 
not  have  either  freedom  of  movement  or 
even  freedom  of  choice. 

They  caruiot  have  even  a  square  meter  of 
land  which  they  may  call  their  own. 

They  are  not  allowed  to  possess  p>erson»l 
property,  for  the  Communist  overlords  are 
allergic  to  the  Institution  of  private  prop- 
erty. 

Everything    must   be   collectivized. 


They  cannot  speak  their  minds  for  com- 
munism enforces  thought  control  and  com- 
plete suppression  of  speech,  press,  and  free- 
dom. 

They  cannot  have  a  decent  family  life  for 
the  family  and  the  human  person  are 
nothing;    the   State   is  everything. 

They  are  oppressed  and  are  complete  vic- 
tims of  hunger  and  disease. 

There  are  only  relatively  few  dyed-ln-the- 
wool,  hardened  Communists. 

But  they  control  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world. 

Wherever  the  Communists  have  estab- 
lished themselves  with  the  Instruments  of 
violence  and  bloodshed  to  cow  and  bulldoze 
hapless  and  helpless  millions  of  men,  women. 
and  children,  the  light  of  freedom,  love,  and 
happiness  has  been  snuffed  out. 

Every  man  Is  entitled  to  the  gifts  of  free- 
dom. 

Therefore,  we  who  are  still  in  the  free 
world  must  usher  our  brethren  who  are  cap- 
tives of  the  minions  of  communism  into  our 
free  society. 

It  is  our  duty  to  uplift  the  downtrodden 
and  break  the  chains  of  communism. 

We  must  meet  fire  with  fire. 

If  the  Communists  claim  that  they  are  a 
dedicated  group,  let  us  show  them  that  we 
also  are  dedicated  men. 

But  we  do  not  believe  in  Communist  im- 
perialism, and  we  do  not  subscribe  to  vio- 
lence, tyranny,  and  bloodshed. 

We  do  not  believe  in  the  corruption  of 
the  youth  by  means  of  narcotics,  sex.  and 
vice. 

The  youth  who  will  take  over  the  reins 
of  government  for  us  must  fight  to  free  the 
captive  peoples. 

There  are  not  two  ways  about  it. 

Either  you  are  a  freeman  or  a  slave. 

Choose. 

To  our  minds  there  is  no  logical  choice 
except  freedom. 

Freedom  is  the  essence  of  true  civiliza- 
tion. 

Communism  is  a  return  to  savagery. 

So  all  freemen  must  unite  to  liberate  the 
captive  peoples  of  communism. 


Mr.  Speaker,  for  their  morale,  for  our 
country,  and  for  the  free  world's  cause, 
this  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  regrettable 
incidents  that  I  have  ever  encountered. 


ARMY  GOING  SOFT 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  TMr.  Callaway]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
a  month  ago,  15,000  troops  of  the  newly 
formed  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division  left  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.,  to  take  up  the  fight  against 
communism  in  Vietnam.  These  men  left 
behind  home,  family,  and  friends  and 
followed  their  orders  to  their  difficult  but 
necessary  task— that  is.  all  but  one. 
Back  in  Fort  Benning  there  remained 
one  soldier  who  had  gone  on  a  self-im- 
Posed  hunger  strike  protesting  his  as- 
signment to  Vietnam  on  the  grounds 
that  he  disagreed  with  our  policy  there. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  troops  have 
arrived  in  Vietnam,  and  perhaps  by  now 
nave  heard  the  whole  story  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  boy  they  left  behind.  They 
perhaps  learned  that  their  comrade 
began  to  eat  again  after  they  left,  and 
that  a  court  martial  sentenced,  him  to  a 
5-year  prison  term  for  evading  Vietnam 
Quty,  yet  the  Army  agreed  to  reduce  his 
sentence  to  a  suspended  1-year  term. 


EXPLANATION  IN  QUESTION  AND 
ANSWER  FORM  OF  THE  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  THE  IMMIGRATION  ACT 
OF  OCTOBER  3,  1965  (^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Feighan]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  and  Nationality  which 
formulated  the  basic  provisions  of  the 
new  immigration  bill  signed  into  law  by 
President  Johnson  on  October  3,  1965,  I 
have  prepared  25  questions  couched  in 
the  nontechnical  language  of  the  man  in 
the  street  who  wishes  to  know  more  about 
this  law.  They  are  the  questions  which 
are  being  asked  and  will  be  asked  par- 
ticularly by  those  with  relatives  and 
friends  abroad  whom  they  wish  to  help 
come  to  the  United  States. 

My  25  answers  highlight  the  main  pro- 
visions of  the  law  and  outline  the  gen- 
eral procedures  to  be  followed  in  making 
its  provisions  operative.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  simple  guide  may  save  consid- 
erable time  and  no  little  expense  for  the 
interested  many  who  have  a  need  for  this 
information. 

The  questions  and  answers  follow: 

Question  1.  Is  the  Immigration  bill  which 
the  President  signed  on  October  3,  1965,  a 
general  overhaul  of  the  Immigration  and 
citizenship  laws  of  the  United  States? 

Answer.  No;  as  the  reports  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  make  clear, 
the  new  law  Is  not  intended  to  be  a  general 
overhaul  of  the  immigration  law.  Its  prin- 
cipal purpose  Is  to  change  the  basis  for 
selection  of  Immigrants. 

Question  2.  What  has  been  the  basis  for 
selection  prior  to  the  new  law? 

Answer.  Each  country  of  the  world  out- 
side the  Western  Hemisphere  has  been  as- 
signed a  fixed  celling  on  the  number  of  Im- 
migrants born  In  that  country  who  could 
migrate  to  the  United  States  annually.  This 
system,  in  effect  since  1924,  ranges  from  a 
high  of  65,361  for  natives  of  Great  Britain 
to  a  minimvun  of  100  which  are  authorized 
for  each  of  about  80  separate  areas.  The  to- 
tal number  authorized  under  this  "National 
Origins  Quota  System"  Is  currently  158,561. 
The  average  annual  Immigration  under  this 
system  in  the  past  decade  has  been  96,221, 
the  balance  of  the  numbers  not  being  used 
because  of  the  comparatively  low  demand 
from  countries  with  the  highest  quotas. 

Question  3.  How  many  immigrants  are  au- 
thorized annually  under  the  new  system? 

Answer.  Two  new  ceilings  are  established. 
A  limit  of  170,000  will  be  set  on  inmilgrants 
who  are  natives  of  countries  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  A  celling  of  120,000 
will  be  placed  on  natives  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Question  4.  Will  these  numbers  be  allo- 
cated by  country? 

Answer.  No.  Within  each  of  the  respec- 
tive ceilings,  selection  will  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  an  applicant's  birthplace  or 
nationality.  Outside  the  Western  Heml- 
SDhere,  allocations  will  be  based  on  a  system 
of  preferences  established  by  the  new  law. 
To  Insure  that  no  country  receives  a  dispro- 
portionate share,  a  limitation  of  20,000  has 
been  placed  on  natives  of  any  one  country. 
Within  the  Western  Hemisphere  allocations 


will  be  made  on  a  "first-come  first-served" 
basis  with  no  limitations  on  the  niunber 
from  any  one  country. 

Question  5.  Since  more  than  170,000  per- 
sons will  be  applying  to  come  to  the  United 
States  each  year,  how  will  they  be  selected? 

Answer.  The  new  law  establishes  a  system 
of  preferences:  74  percent  (125,800)  will  be 
reserved  for  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  and 
resident  aliens,  in  varying  degrees:  20  per- 
cent (34,000)  will  be  assigned  to  persons 
with  skills  and  talents  needed  in  the  United 
States;  6  percent  (10,200)  will  be  made 
available  to  refugees. 

Question  6.  What  are  the  degrees  of  re- 
lationship and  specific  percentages  author- 
ized for  each  class  of  relatives? 

Answer.  The  unmarried  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  citizens  over  21  years  of  age  are  allo- 
cated 20  percent. 

The  spouses  and  unmarried  sons  and 
daughters  of  aliens  already  here  as  immi- 
grants are  allocated  20  percent. 

Married  sons  and  daughters  of  citizens  are 
allocated  the  next  10  percent  of  the  rela- 
tive class. 

Brothers  and  sisters  of  citizens  are  given 
a  24-percent  allocation. 

Question  7.  How  are  the  preferences  for 
"skills  and  talents"  defined  In  the  new  law. 

Answer.  A  preference  of  10  percent  18 
given  to  prospective  immigrants  who  are 
members  of  the  professions  or  who  possess 
exceptional  ability  In  the  sciences  or  the  arts. 
An  additional  10  percent  is  allocated  to  per- 
sons who  are  capable  of  performing  skilled  or 
unskilled  labor  of  a  type  found  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  be  in  short  supply  In  the 
United  States. 

Question  8.  Will  all  immigration  to  the 
United  States  be  within  the  ceilings  men- 
tioned or  will  there  be  certain  immigrants 
who  are  not  counted? 

Answer.  Husbands,  wives,  unmarried  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  21,  and  parents  of  UJS. 
citizens,  are  exempted  from  the  numerical 
ceilings.  This  provision  is  In  line  with  the 
general  philosophy  of  the  act  that  no  ob- 
stacles be  placed  in  the  way  of  the  reunifica- 
tion of  the  immediate  families  of  the  U.S. 
citizens,  who  otherwise  meet  the  qualitative 
tests  of  the  law. 

Question  9.  What  steps  must  an  alien  who 
seeks  to  migrate  to  the  United  States  do  to 
accomplish  this  purpose? 

Answer.  He  must  register  his  Intention 
with  a  U.S.  consulate  in  the  foreign  coimtry 
In  which  he  Is  located  and  wUl  thereafter, 
when  a  visa  becomes  available  to  him,  under 
the  particular  class  to  which  he  is  entitled 
and  in  accordance  with  the  first-come  first- 
served  principle  of  the  law,  be  invited  by  the 
consul  to  make  a  formal  application  for  a 
visa.  At  that  time  he  will  be  given  a  com- 
plete medical  examination  and  be  required  to 
establish  his  mental  and  moral  qualifications 
for  immigration. 

Question  10.  Is  an  alien  automatically  en- 
titled to  apply  for  a  visa  by  establishing  to 
an  American  consul  abroad  that  he  has  the 
relationship  or  the  skills  described  In  the 
law? 

Answer.  No.  A  petition  must  be  filed  with 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  by  the  citizen 
or  resident  alien  relative  who  is  sponsoring 
the  alien  applicant  or  by  his  prospective  em- 
ployer. Only  after  this  petition  Is  approved 
by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice is  the  consul  empowered  to  consider  a 
visa  application  under  the  preference  status 
which  has  been  authorized. 

Question  11.  What  documents  must  the 
sponsoring  citizen  or  resident  alien  submit 
with  his  petition? 

Answer.  If  the  petitioner  is  a  native  born 
citizen  he  must  submit  a  certified  copy  of 
his  civil  birth  record.  If  he  is  a  naturalized 
citizen  or  is  a  resident  alien,  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  will  verify 
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from  Its  records  hla  statements.  Addition- 
ally the  petitioner  must  submit  the  various 
birth,  marriage,  death  or  divorce  certificates 
described  In  detail  on  the  reverse  of  the  peti- 
tion form  to  establish  the  actual  relationship 
between  him  and  the  alien  applicant  for 
preference  classification. 

Question  12.  What  documents  must  a 
prospective  employer  or  other  sponsor  of 
skilled  aliens  submit  with  his  petition? 

Answer.  The  petition  must  describe  In  de- 
tail the  work  to  be  performed  by  the  pro- 
spective immigrant,  Including  the  salary, 
wage  or  other  remuneration  to  be  received 
and  mii-^t  be  supported  by  documents  (as 
described  on  the  reverse  of  the  petition 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor)  attesting 
to  the  unavailability  of  unemployed  persons 
capable  of  performing  the  tasks  outlined  in 
the  petition. 

Question  13.  What  are  the  refugee  provi- 
sions of  the  law? 

Answer  The  law  provides  that  6  percent 
(10  200)  of  the  170,000  annual  limitation 
shall  be  available  for  aliens  defined  as  fugi- 
tives from  communism  or  from  the  Middle 
East  or  persons  displaced  by  natural  ca- 
lamities. Such  persons  will  enter  the  United 
States  conditionally  for  a  period  of  2  years 
at  the  end  of  which  time.  If  their  conduct 
and  a  review  of  their  past  history  warrants, 
they  will  be  given  permanent  residence 
rights. 

Question  14.  Since  the  refugees  are  a  pref- 
erence class  In  law  must  a  petition  be  filed 
for  their  admission? 

Answer.  No.  Refugees  will  be  processed 
abroad  bv  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  In  the  countries  where  they  have 
been  granted  temporary  haven.  Assurances 
for  their  housing,  employment  and  followup 
services  will  be  provided  by  American  volun- 
tary agencies,  as  In  the  past. 

Question  15.  Will  aliens  who  cannot  qual- 
ify for  one  of  the  preferences  be  eligible  for 
admission  as  immigrants? 

Answer.  Yes.  Such  authorized  imjnlgrant 
visas  as  are  not  required  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  the  preference  classes  can  be  made 
available  to  other  applicants  for  admission, 
strictly  in  the  order  In  which  they  are  regis- 
tered on  the  lists  of  qualified  applicants 
maintained  by  the  Department  of  State. 

Question  16.  Have  the  qualitative  tests  for 
admission  been  relaxed  in  any  way?  May 
subversives,  criminals,  drug  peddlers  and  Im- 
moral persons  against  whom  strict  safeguards 
have  been  written  Into  the  law  in  the  paat. 
now  be  admitted? 

Answer.  No.  None  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law  relating  to  the  bars  against  the  admis- 
sion of  these  undesirables  have  been  changed 
in  any  way. 

Question  17.  Have  any  new  qualitative  con- 
trols been  added  to  the  law? 

Answer.  Yes.  New  labor  controls  have 
been  added  to  the  law  to  protect  American 
workers  and  their  standards  of  employment. 

Question  18.  How  will  these  new  labor  con- 
trols be  applied? 

Answer.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  required, 
in  the  case  of  all  worker  immigrant  classes, 
to  make  an  affirmative  finding  that  there  are 
no  willing  and  able  American  workers  to  fill 
the  particular  emplojTnent  opportunity  the 
Immigrant  is  scheduled  to  take  upon  his  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  is  also  required  to  certify  that 
the  emploj-ment  of  such  alien  workers  will 
not  adversely  affect  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  workers  similarly  employed  in 
the  United  States. 

Question  19.  Who  are  regarded  as  worker 
immigrants  under  the  law? 

Answer.  All  aliens  who  apply  for  admis- 
sion as  Immigrants  from  countries  outside 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  who  do  not 
qualify  under  one  of  the  relative  preferences 
or  {IS  a  refugee  are  regarded  as  worker  immi- 
grants.    Similarly,  all  aliens  who  apply  for 


admission  as  inmilgrants  from  the  independ- 
ent republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  ex- 
cept parents,  spouses,  and  children  of  U.S. 
citizens  and  permanent  resident  aliens,  are 
regarded  as  worker  Immigrants. 

Question  20.  Are  there  any  provisions  to 
take  care  of  persons  who  are  already  In  the 
United  States  but  do  not  have  the  right  to 
reside  here  permanently? 

Answer.  Yes,  there  are  three  such  provi- 
sions In  the  law.  they  are  called  "Registry." 
"Adjustment  of  Status."  and  "Suspension  of 
Deportation." 

Question  21.  What  does  "Registry"  mean? 

Answer.  Registry  authorizes  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  to  create  a 
record  of  an  alien's  lavrful  admission  for 
permanent  residence  regardless  of  the  man- 
ner of  his  actual  entry  or  the  place  of  his 
birth  provided  he  has  resided  In  the  United 
States  since  June  30.  1948,  Is  a  person  of  good 
moral  character  and  Is  not  subject  to  deporta- 
tion because  of  criminality  or  immorality. 

Question  22.  What  is  "Adjustment  of 
Status?" 

Answer.  This  provision  permits  aliens  in 
the  United  States,  other  than  natives  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  or  crewmen,  to  have 
their  status  adjusted  to  that  of  permanent 
resident  alien.  It  benefits  only  those  aliens, 
who.  If  abroad  would  be  eligible  for  immedi- 
ate issuance  of  an  immigrant  visa.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  provision  is  to  save  the  very 
heavy  expense  which  would  be  involved  iJf 
such  alien  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  home- 
land to  obtain  the  visa  to  which  he  Is  other- 
wise completely  entitled. 

Question  23.  What  Is  "Suspension  of  De- 
portation" and  to  whom  does  it  apply? 

Answer.  Suspension  of  deportation  is 
available  to  an  alien  who  has  been  ordered 
deported  from  the  United  States  but  whose 
deportation  would  result  in  an  extreme 
hardship  to  him  or  to  his  spouse  or  child. 
To  be  eligible  the  alien  must  have  resided 
In  the  United  States  for  at  least  7  years 
(in  some  few  cases  10  years).  Natives  of 
Canada.  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  Islands 
generally  are  ineligible  for  this  privilege  as 
are  aliens  who  entered  the  United  States 
temporarily  under  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act.  As  the  term 
indicates,  the  deportation  of  an  alien  imder 
this  provision  is  suspended  for  a  period  of 
3  years,  during  which  time  the  Congress  has 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  case  and  if 
Congress  does  not  object,  the  alien  Is  per- 
mitted to  become  a  permanent  resident. 

Question  24.  Are  the  three  benefits  which 
are  available  to  aliens  temporarily  in  the 
United  States  granted  as  a  matter  of  a  right 
which  they  possess? 

Answer.  No.  These  three  benefits  are  not 
granted  as  a  "right"  but  are  authorized  only 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  acting  for  the  At- 
torney General,  to  deserving  persons.  The 
law  provides  that,  unless  the  alien  is  bom  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  persons  who  ac- 
quire the  status  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  are  counted  vrtthln 
the  annual  ceilings  on  immigrants  to  the 
same  extent  as  though  he  had  been  issued  an 
immigrant  visa  abroad  by  an  American  con- 
sul. 

Question  25.  Will  the  abolition  of  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  take  effect  im- 
mediately? 

Answer.  No.  The  system  provided  under 
the  new  law  will  not  become  completely  ef- 
fective until  July  1.  1968.  However,  during 
the  Interval,  the  new  law  permits  the  aver- 
age of  50.000  quota  \isas  which  now  go  un- 
used each  year  to  be  redistributed  among 
countries  which  do  not  currently  have 
enough  quota  numbers  to  satisfy  the  relative 
and  skilled  classes  who  were  born  in  such 
countries.  The  purpose  of  this  3-year  transi- 
tion period  Is  to  reunite  families  as  soon  as 
jxjsslble  and  to  start  the  new  system  with 
all  countries  on  an  equal  footing. 


Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Chelf]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  and  hard  working 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  for  his 
efforts  to  get  the  straight  message  of  our 
subcommittee  immigration  bill  to  all  the 
people.  The  answers  he  has  prepared  to 
a  series  of  practical  questions  are  the 
meat  of  the  new  immigration  law.  in 
down  to  earth  language  our  chairman 
explains  what  the  bill  will  do  and  what 
it  will  not  do. 

It  really  takes  know-how  to  reduce 
a  complicated  and  technical  matter  such 
as  this  to  language  that  everyone  can 
understand.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  FeighanI  most  certainly  has  the 
necessary  know-how  which  he  demon- 
strated as  chairman  of  our  subcommit- 
tee and  as  advocate  of  the  immigration 
bill  produced  by  our  subcommittee.  Peo- 
ple want  to  know  what  the  new  law  is  all 
about  and  they  have  a  right  to  know.  I 
compliment  our  chairman  for  his  efforts 
to  keep  the  people  informed  about  the 
new  selective  system  of  immigrant  ad- 
missions and  for  explaining  in  simple, 
plain,  understandable  language  how  the 
system  will  work. 

Our  subcommittee  held  open  hearings 
on  this  most  important  legislation  for 
over  3  V2  years.  This  year  our  chairman 
[Mr.  Feighan]  literally  worked  our  sub- 
committee like  he  was  old  "Simon  Le- 
gree."  We  met  day  after  day — week 
after  week,  and  month  after  month  un- 
til we  had  completed  our  most  difiBcult 
assignment.  It  is  a  fair  bill,  a  reason- 
able one,  and  I  salute  our  chairman  for 
his  magnificent  contribution.  This 
"question  and  answer"  data  is  concrete 
proof  of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  8 
pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  to  join 
in  commending  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  FeighanI  ,  for  the  fine  presen- 
tation he  has  made  in  summarizing  pro- 
visions of  the  newly  enacted  immigration 
reform  bill.  In  this  question  and  answer 
form,  our  colleague's  summary  will  pro- 
vide most  useful  information  for  the 
citizens  who  are  immediately  concerned 
about  effects  of  the  new  law.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  certainly  deserves  our 
thanks  for  making  available  to  us  so 
expeditiously  this  practical  and  concise 
guide  to  our  new  immigration  polices.  I 
am  sure  many  Members  of  Congress,  as 
I,  have  already  received  urgent  inquiries 
from  citizens  who  have  been  waiting  long 
years  for  reunion  with  relatives  in  coun- 
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tries  with  heavily  oversubscribed  quotas. 
This  summary  for  the  layman,  together 
with  the  detailed  analysis  being  prepared 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  will  be  in- 
valuable to  all  Members  in  informing 
and  assisting  the  many  people  through- 
out the  Nation  who  can  now  look  forward 
to  having  their  families  united  in 
America. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Donohtje]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
long-desired  and  imperatively  urgent 
immigration  bill  recently  approved  by 
the  Congress  has  now,  by  Presidential 
signature,  become  historic  Public  Law 
236  of  the  89th  Congress. 

Its  principal  features  provide  for  the 
abolishment  of  the  discriminatory  41- 
year-old  national  origins  quota  system  of 
admission  to  the  United  States  and  pref- 
erence classification  to  applicants  with 
close  family  ties  to  U.S.  citizens  and  those 
possessing  skills  essentially  needed  in  this 
country. 

This  law  will  have,  of  course,  a  tre- 
mendous impact  upon  the  lives  of  xmtold 
numbers  of  individuals  and  families,  both 
here  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Although  the  language  of  the  law  may 
be  clear,  to  those  of  us  with  legislative 
experience  it  will  undoubtedly  seem 
quite  complex,  and  be  subject  to  possible 
misinterpretation  by  a  great  many 
Inexperienced  but  vitally  interested  and 
affected  persons  and  organizations. 

On  this  score,  the  dedicated  and 
esteemed  chairman,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Nationality,  has  most  timely  and 
thoughtfully  prepared  and  presented,  for 
the  enlightenment  of  all  these  people  and 
units,  a  vei-y  clear  and  comprehensive 
explanation,  by  a  question  and  answer 
series,  of  the  meaning  and  application 
of  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Undoubt- 
edly, his  presentation  will  be  of  Immeas- 
urable assistance  to  even  Members  of 
Congress  in  providing  answers  to  ques- 
tions about  the  bill  that  they  will  surely 
receive  from  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  great  sacrifice  of 
time  and  energy  in  preparing  this  docu- 
ment that  was  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  of  which 
I  am  privileged  to  be  a  member,  and  for 
his  characteristic  thoughtfulness,  both 
personal  and  official,  I  desire  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  congratulating  him  for 
this  further  and  most  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  better  understanding  of 
one  of  the  most  important  legislative 
actions  of  the  Congress  in  modern  his- 
toid. For  this  particular  achievement 
and  his  recognized  patriotic  dedication 
to  legislative  progress  Congressman 
Michael  A.  Feighan  eminently  merits  the 
sincere  appreciation  and  gratitude  of  the 
Congress  and  the  country. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Immigration  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Judiciai-y  Commit- 
tee, I  want  to  congratulate  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio,  Congress- 
man Michael  A.  Feighan,  who  has  ren- 
dered this  body  outstanding  service  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  He  has 
worked  long  and  hard  to  perfect  the  re- 
cently passed  immigration  bill,  a  monu- 
mental undertaking,  signed  into  law  by 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  With 
his  leadership  Congress  was  able  to  write 
into  law  new  and  meaningful  legislation 
which  enables  our  immigration  policies 
to  meet  today's  needs  and  those  of  the 
foreseeable  future. 

The  explanation  of  the  new  immigra- 
tion law  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man has  just  introduced  is  an  example 
of  his  thoughtfulness.  It  will  enable  all 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  to  better 
miderstand  the  law  and  also  enable  us 
to  explain  it  more  completely  to  our  con- 
stituencies. For  this  thoughtful  service 
we  are  even  further  indebted  to  our  re- 
spected colleague,  Mike  Feighan. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  compliment  Chairman  Feighan  of  the 
Immigration  Subcommittee.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  I  know  how 
diligently  he  worked  on  the  immigration 
bill.  His  vast  knowledge  in  the  field  of 
immigration  contributed  immeasurably 
to  the  drafting  of  a  just  and  fair  bill — 
a  bill  which  signifies  to  the  world  that  we 
continue  to  stand  for  the  great  principles 
of  human  freedom  and  equality  on  which 
our  Nation  was  founded. 

I  have  read  the  25  questions  prepared 
by  Chairman  Feighan  and  his  answers, 
which  explain  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
in  layman's  language.  These  are  ques- 
tions which  would  be  asked  by  the  man 
in  the  street,  and  his  replies  are  in  con- 
cise and  nontechnical  language. 

Again,  I  want  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  my  subcommittee  and  thank  him 
for  his  efforts  in  providing  this  informa- 
tion which  will  be  of  interest  and  value 
to  anyone  who  wishes  to  be  fully  Informed 
on  the  provisions  of  the  new  Inunigration 
bill. 

Mr,  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  In  the  construction 


of  certain  questions  and  answers  with 
respect  to  Immigration  changes  and 
commend  him  for  inserting  them  into 
the  Record.  These  are  unique  questions 
and  answers  concerning  the  new  Immi- 
gration reform  bill.  This  information 
covers  only  the  major  aspects  of  Public 
Law  89-236;  however,  many  of  the  pub- 
lic misunderstandings  concerning  the 
new  law  should  be  cleared  up  by  this 
presentation. 

Some  rather  wild,  unfounded,  and  far- 
fetched statements  have  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  probable  consequences  and 
effects  of  PubUc  Law  89-236  upon  our 
immigration  policy.  Careful  examina- 
tion of  the  legislation  will  reveal  that  it 
strengthens  our  Immigration  system  and 
furnishes  additional  guarantees  that  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  will  have 
first  and  foremost  consideration. 

An  analysis  and  simple  explanation  of 
the  new  law,  providing  more  detail  than 
the  questions  and  answers  provided  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Is  being  pre- 
pared by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Members  may  well  want  to  obtain  copies 
of  this  information. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  immi- 
gration bill  has  been  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  is  now  the  law  of  the  land. 

Because  this  recently  passed  legislation 
changes  substantially  our  law  on  immi- 
gration, it  will  naturally  pose  many  ques- 
tions to  those  interested  in  matters  per- 
taining to  immigration  and  nationality. 
As  always  there  will  be  some  misunder- 
standing as  to  what  the  law  does  and  does 
not  do.  As  always,  provisions  of  the  bill 
will  be  susceptible  of  various  Interpreta- 
tions. As  always,  citizens  v^^l  want  to 
know :  How  do  I  do  it?  Where  do  I  do  it? 
To  whom  do  I  write  for  information? 

Many  questions  will  be  asked  of  all 
Members  of  this  House  by  interested  con- 
stituents. I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Nationality 
for  his  thoughtfulness  in  preparing  a 
series  of  questions,  with  accompanying 
answers,  on  matters  of  great  importance 
which  are  covered  by  the  recently  passed 
legislation.  I  am  sure  the  answers  sup- 
plied to  the  questions  propounded  will 
be  helpful  to  all  of  our  citizens  In  under- 
standing the  important  features  of  the 
immigration  bill. 


GROWING  THREAT  OF  MAIL 
FRAUDS  CHALLENGED  BY  ALERT 
POSTAL  OFFICIALS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
number  of  mail  fraud  cases  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  few  years  has  risen 
approximately  43  percent,  making  this 
subject  of  Interest  to  every  American 
citizen. 
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To  convey  some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
to  which  this  issue  has  grown,  the  In- 
spection Service  of  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
Department  has  divided  such  frauds  into 
67  major  categories.  These  include  ad- 
vance fees  for  the  sale  of  small  busi- 
nesses, real  estate,  and  obtaining  of 
loans;  knitting  and  sewing  machine  pro- 
motions; "work  at  home"  operations 
promising  victims  profitable  employ- 
ment in  the  home,  addressing  envelopes, 
and  so  forth ;  correspondence  schools  and 
diploma  mills;  fraudulent  interstate  land 
subdivision  sales;  medical  frauds;  matri- 
monial schemes;  savings  and  loan 
swindles,  such  as  occurred  in  Maryland; 
and  a  host  of  other  merchandising  and 
confidence  swindles.  Although  this  is  by 
no  means  a  blanket  indictment  of  all 
concerns  within  the  above-mentioned 
categories,  still  the  abuses  of  some  of  the 
unscrupulous  make  a  word  of  warning 
advisable. 

Fradulent  promotions  vary  in  scope 
and  variety  from  the  obvious  quick- 
profit  gimmicks  to  complex  multi-mil- 
lion-dollar schemes  not  easily  recognized 
by  the  average  citizen.  Because  of  the 
increasing  adverse  effects  on  the  gen- 
eral public,  a  number  of  special  investi- 
gative programs  which  bear  directly  on 
consumer  interests  have  been  instituted 
within  the  Postal  Inspection  Service. 
Typical  of  these  are  the  investigations  of 
the  mortgage  loan  rackets  which  are 
preying  upon  persons  in  need  of  ready 
cash.  Preliminary  studies  indicate  the 
operation  of  a  nationwide  scheme  fleecing 
consumers  by  charging  exorbitant  fees 
for  loans  to  reduce  their  current  monthly 
payments  on  outstanding  indebtedness. 
In  one  instance  such  a  loan  in  the  sum 
of  $3,000  left  the  victim  with  a  second 
mortgage  of  $6,856. 

The  October  issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  contains  an  instructive  article  on 
the  scourge  of  mail  frauds  and  the  in- 
dispensable role  played  by  the  Inspection 
Service  to  counteract  them.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Post  Office  Appropriations  hear- 
ings in  the  House  earlier  this  year  provide 
useful  information  on  this  issue.  In  the 
hope  that  advance  warning  will  dictate 
a  prudent  course  of  action  regarding 
these  vicious  schemes,  I  ask  that  the 
Reader  s  Digest  article,  "Meet  the  Men 
Who  Guard  Your  Mail,"  and  excerpts 
from  the  Post  Office  Appropriations 
hearings  for  1966  be  included  at  this 
point: 

I  Prom  the  Reader's  Digest.  Oct.  1965) 
Mett  the  Men  Who  Guard  Your  Mail 

(Invisible  to  the  lawabidlng.  the  fabulous- 
ly eflBcient  U.S.  postal  inspectors  are 
anathema  to  crooks  and  racketeers.) 

(By  Frederic  Sondern,  Jr.) 
L.ite  every  afternoon  in  Washington  a 
small  group  of  unusual  law-enforcement  of- 
ficers gathers  for  a  conference  in  the  oflBce 
of  Chief  Inspector  Henry  B.  Montague,  head 
of  the  Inspection  Service  of  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Department.  These  men  are  the  top 
executives  of  a  select,  almost  anonymous 
police  force  of  1.028  men  across  the  coun- 
try— the  postal  Inspectors — who  in  fiscal 
1965  stood  eruard  over  more  than  70  billion 
pieces  of  oxir  mall  and  $20  billion  of  our 
moBey. 

The  scope  and  complexity  of  the  inspec- 
tors' formidable  Job  have  increased  rapidly 
during  the  laet  few  years.  Since  1961,  pilfer- 
ing   of    checks    and    other    valuables    from 


mailboxes  has  shot  up  17  percent.  Swindles 
promoted  through  the  mails  have  burgeoned 
at  the  rate  of  43  percent,  and  arrests  for 
mail-order  pornography  have  Increased  91 
percent. 

"We  do  our  best."  says  Chief  Montague. 

Their  best  is  good,  as  wns  demonstrated 
l.^st  year  by  the  speed  with  which  the  in- 
spectors arrested  12.790  crooks  (many  of 
them  prime  movers  in  their  rackets),  con- 
victed 11.129 — 99  percent  of  those  brought 
to  trial — suppressed  5,422  swindling  opera- 
tions and  restored  some  $14  million  to 
victims  of  thievery  and  fraud.  "But  then," 
the  chief  says,  "we  have  a  formidable  com- 
bine to  help  us.  Our  thousands  of  post- 
masters and  their  people,  who  particularly  In 
smaller  places  have  extr.iordlnary  knowledge 
of  their  patrons,  are  a  far  flung  G-2.  Also 
we  get  complete  cooperation  from  several 
thousand  police  forces.  Federal.  State,  and 
local." 

An  important  reason  for  the  service's  re- 
markable connections  with  the  Nation's  po- 
lice is  the  strict  rule  that  the  credit  for  solv- 
ing a  case  goes  to  the  cooperating  force  or 
forces,  regardless  of  how  important  a  role 
the  inspectors  may  have  played.  The  in- 
spectors are  also  unusually  openhanded 
with  Information  to  other  law-enforcement 
bodies,  which  respond  In  kind.  "We  don't 
want  credit,"  a  service  ofBcial  told  me.  "We 
want  results." 

FEARSOME  REPUTATION 

A  dramatic  case  which  broke  last  year 
vividly  Illustrates  these  results.  The  Crimi- 
nal Intelligence  Division  of  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  had  learned  through 
Its  underworld  infomaers  that  a  gang  was 
planning  to  rob  the  poet  ofl3ce  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Mission  at  Maryknoll,  30  miles 
north  of  New  York  City.  This  large  center 
and  training  school  sends  missionaries  all 
over  the  world.  Its  small  post  office,  run  by 
nuns,  handles  substantial  sums  of  money — 
contributions  to  the  Catholic  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society  of  America.  Postal  Inspectors 
joined  New  York  City  detectives  to  keep  a 
watch  on  the  gang — a  vigil  which  lasted  2 
months.  The  inspectors  also  coordinated 
plans  with  the  Westchester  County  sheriff, 
the  State  police,  and  the  mission. 

The  four  armed  bandits,  dressed  as  semi- 
narians, who  arrived  at  the  little  post  offlre 
on  a  Monday  morning  in  March  didn't  stand 
a  chance.  The  clerk  behind  the  counter  In 
a  nun's  habit  was  a  policewoman.  The  man 
In  clerical  robes  supervising  a  truck  outside 
was  the  county  sheriff.  Ten  laborers  nearby 
were  deputies  with  guns  under  their  Jackets. 
In  a  building  nearby  was  a  command  post 
directing  40  State  troopers  and  8  New  York 
City  policemen  hidden  behind  a  strategic 
ring  of  bushes.  All  escape  roads  were 
blocked  by  police  cruisers. 

The  robbers  were  allowed  to  proceed  with- 
out Interference.  They  ordered  the  pseudo- 
sister  Into  a  washroom,  stuffed  $60,000  worth 
of  currency,  stamps,  and  negotiable  money 
orders  into  a  mallbag,  and  went  happily  to 
their  car.  At  that  point  a  bullhorn  roared, 
"Come  out  and  surrender" — and  the  battle 
started.  It  didn't  last  long.  The  bandits' 
car,  riddled  with  bullets,  plunged  over  an 
embankment  Into  a  tree.  The  men  are  now 
In  prison. 

The  inspectors  have  a  fearsome  reputation 
In  the  underworld  for  Just  such  productions 
as  the  Maryknoll  case.  This  respect  was 
demonstrated  recently  when  a  gang  of  skill- 
ful professional  burglars  was  plundering 
supermarkets  through  Virginia  and  neigh- 
boring States,  using  a  big  trailer-truck  to 
transport  the  loot.  They  happened  to  raid 
a  store  which  had  a  sub-post  offlce  In  a 
corner.  Realizing  the  danger  they  had 
encountered,  they  carefully  chalked  a  circle 
around  the  postal  enclosure  and  wrote  In 
big  letters:  "Inspector,  we  did  not  pass  this 
line." 


MANY   FACES 


The  professionals  call  the  inspectors  "the 
Spooks"  because  of  their  many  faces  and 
unconventional  methods.  Many  of  them  can 
play  a  variety  of  parts  convincingly:  a 
drunken  bum.  a  bus  driver,  a  Janitor,  a 
clergyman. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  discovered  that  valua- 
ble parcel  post  was  being  stolen  on  the  rail 
run  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul.  The 
parcels  arrived  at  their  destination  in  locked 
mall  pouches,  but  they  were  empty.  Investi- 
gation pinpointed  the  car  which  was  being 
pilfered,  but  not  the  pilferers.  The  inspec- 
tors  were  stymied.  There  was  no  place  Inside 
the  car  for  a  man  to  hide,  yet  the  thieves 
had  to  be  caught  opening  the  bags.  Then 
one  Inspector  had  an  idea.  "I'll  go  In  a  cof- 
fin," he  said,  "as  a  corpse."  And  so  he  did. 
In  a  specially  built  one  with  concealed  vents. 
Placed  aboard  the  suspect  car,  he  lay  in  the 
casket  listening.  Finally  he  heard  three  men 
talking  and  opening  bags.  Raising  the  lid 
of  his  coffin,  he  emerged  gun  in  hand.  The 
three  thieves  were  so  appalled  by  the  ap- 
parition that  they  offered  no  resistance 
They  were  two  brakemen  and  an  express  mes- 
senger who  had  managed  to  steal  a  mall- 
pouch  key.  They  opened  the  bags,  took  any- 
thing of  value  from  the  parcels,  rewrapped 
the  empties,  and  put  them  back  Into  the 
pouches. 

THIEVES  IN  TOITR  MAILBOX 

The  city  pilfering  gangs  who  radd  mall- 
boxes  are  a  problem  but  they  are  usually 
quickly  broken  up.  The  Inspectors  are  con- 
tinually on  the  prowl  in  unmarked  cars  and 
on  foot  In  various  disguises.  The  Innocent- 
looking  man  who  follows  the  mail  carrier 
into  an  apartment  building  and,  acting  like 
a  tenant,  watches  him  deposit  the  mall  l£ 
likely  to  have  another  Innocent-looking  man. 
an  Inspector,  right  behind  him.  A  bigger 
problem  for  the  inspectors  is  the  lone  pil- 
ferer who  has  no  set  pattern,  no  underworld 
connections.  Many  of  these  are  narcotics 
addicts  who  steal  to  support  the  habit. 

What  worries  and  taxes  the  Service  most 
of  all.  however,  is  the  appalling  rise  In  mall 
frauds.  Last  year  almost  10,000  cases  were 
Investigated,  and  more  than  900  of  the  most 
dangerous  culprits  were  arrested.  Chief 
Montague  estimates  that  the  public  was 
bilked  of  at  least  $100  million. 

This  abuse  of  the  malls  is  now  receiving 
concentrated  attention  from  the  Inspectors 
The  Service  has  broken  down  the  rackets  intc 
67  major  categories.  Key  Inspectors  spe- 
cialize In  the  various  fields.  For  example 
Inspectors  with  medical  training  hunt  dowE 
quack  "doctors"  and  salesmen  of  worthless 
medicines,  therapeutic  devices  and  do-it- 
yourself  treatments. 

Almost  as  vicious  as  the  quacks  who  prey 
on  physical  worry  are  the  peddlers  of  fake 
business  opportunities  who  beam  their  sales 
pamphlets  mainly  at  older  people — retired. 
disabled,  and  with  limited  means — with 
promises  of  comfortable  Incomes  from  work- 
at-home  schemes.  Part-time  occupations 
are  offered  In  mall  addressing,  sewing,  clip- 
ping newspapers,  and  In  fraudulent  "fran- 
chises" for  vending  machines,  food  opera- 
tions, building  services.  The  imagination 
of  the  swindlers  seems  to  be  limitless.  One 
promoter  made  an  estimated  $3  million  to 
a  few  years  by  first  selling  a  method  of  ap- 
plying a  velvetlike  finish  to  any  material 
then  switching  to  miniature  trees,  tropical 
fish,  molding  machines  for  making  plastic 
novelties  and  other  fraudulent  enterprises 
When  convicted,  he  had  become  one  of  the 
isirgest  and  most  complained  about  pro- 
moters In  the  United  States. 

A  group  of  promoters  In  California  not 
long  ago  sold  nearly  $3  million  of  worthless 
building  lots  In  the  desert  before  one  of  the 
victims  realized  he  could  go  to  the  postal  in- 
spectors. These  promoters  went  to  prison. 
Then  there's  the  "song  shark,"  who  poses  as 
a  le^Lmate  music  publisher,  gets  advance 
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fees  from  hopeful  amateur  songwriters  for 
"rewrite  and  publication."  One,  recently 
jailed,  collected  at  least  a  million  dollars  be- 
fore the  inspectors'  combine  closed  In  on 
bini.  Four  bogtis  correspondence  schools 
lured  more  than  4,000  victims  Into  taking 
valueless  courses  which.  It  was  Implied, 
would  lead  to  U.S.  Civil  Service  positions. 

ACCIDENT  PRONE 

But  theft  still  presents  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge to  the  service's  famous  Ingenuity.  Re- 
cently valuable  mail  was  disappearing  from 
the  basement  of  an  eastern  railroad  station. 
The  inspectors.  In  shifts,  took  position  In  a 
crate  commanding  a  view  of  the  entire  floor 
and  labeled:  "Water  cooler,  type  F.  Item  No. 
358957."  One  night  the  thieves  struck  a  mall 
shipment  made  purposely  attractive  by  the 
Inspectors,  and  they  were  so  happy  over 
their  loot  that  one  of  them  decided  to  swipe 
the  water  cooler,  too.  He  aimed  his  flash- 
light beam  through  a  slot  In  the  crate  and 
recoiled  violently,  screaming.  "There's  a  mur- 
dered guy  In  there!"  The  pilferers  were 
ashen-faced  when  they  were  arrested  shortly 
after.  "We  didn't  kill  the  guy"  they 
chanted.  They  were  much  relieved  to  learn 
that  only  a  grand  larcency  charge  would  be 
brought  against  them. 

Sometimes  an  Inspector's  ingenuity  back- 
fires. One  of  them,  In  charge  of  a  substan- 
tial pilferage  case  In  a  large  post  offlce,  found 
that  the  4-foot-wlde  conveyer  belt  near  the 
celling  was  his  best  vantage  for  observing  the 
suspects.  He  was  getting  them  redhanded 
from  his  perch  when  the  belt  suddenly  began 
to  move,  gathering  speed.  To  shout  for  help 
would  have  ruined  his  case;  so,  to  avoid  being 
sent  down  a  chute  with  the  mail  sacks,  he 
began  running  the  treadmill,  leaping  and 
dodging  the  sacks  to  remain  in  position. 
Some  30  minutes  later,  utterly  exhausted,  he 
had  his  case. 

"I  guess  we're  accident  prone  In  a  peculiar 
kind  of  way,"  laughed  one  sui>ervlsor.  "We 
seem  to  get  Into  some  strange  predicaments. 
But  the  boys  don't  complain."  This  Is  true: 
the  personnel  turnover  in  the  Inspection  serv- 
ice is  almost  nil. 

GOOD    LISTENERS 

The  inspectors  are  good  listeners.  If  you 
think  that  you  might  be  the  victim  of  a 
mall  fraud,  write  or  telephone  you  nearest 
postal  inspector.  Your  postmaster  will  know 
how  you  can  reach  him. 

Some  tips  from  the  Postal  Inspection 
Service : 

1.  Have  a  mailbox  with  a  formidable  lock. 
Gather  up  your  mall  as  soon  as  possible  after 
it  has  been  delivered. 

2.  Report  Immediately  to  your  postmaster 
If  you  feel  that  anything  has  been  stolen 
from  your  box. 

3.  Check  on  the  validity  of  any  business 
offer  with  yovir  bank,  your  lawyer,  your  local 
chamber  of  commerce  or  Better  Business 
Bureau  before  you  sign  any  contract  or 
make  any  payment. 

4.  If  you  receive  In  the  mall  an  offer  that 
smells  the  least  bit  of  fraud,  take  the  docu- 
ments— with  the  envelopes — to  your  post- 
master immediately.  It  may  save  you  and 
many  other  from  being  victimized. 


[Excerpts  Prom  the  Post  Offlce     Appropria- 
tions Hearings  for   1966] 

SoMK  Representative  Mail  Fraud 

Promotions 

chain  referral  racket 

A    rapidly    expanding    scheme    involving 

highly  organized  sales  campaigns  in  the  sale 

of  everything  from  automobiles  to  vacuum 

cleaners  systems  by  persuading  prospective 

customers  that  they  can  earn  the  cost  of  the 

Item,  as  well  as  extra  money  In  the  form  of 

"sales  commissions,"  by  referring  salesmen  to 

friends  or  relatives  was  found  to  be  costing 

consumers  millions  of  dollars  annually.    Our 


Investigations  during  fiscal  year  1964  led  to 
the  retiurn  of  mall  fraud  Indictments  in  3 
such  cases  against  14  persons,  but  we  are 
only  "scratching  the  surface." 

SAVINGS    and    loan    ASSOCIATIONS 

A.  Gordon  Boone,  member  of  the  Maryland 
House  of  Delegates  and  self-suspended 
speaker  of  that  body,  was  found  guilty  of 
mall  fraud  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  March  5, 
1964,  In  the  operation  of  Security  Financial 
Insurance  Corp.  of  Maryland.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  3  years  imprisonment  and  fined 
$1,000.  SFIC  was  organized  in  Maryland  In 
1959  to  Insiu-e  the  accounts  of  savings  and 
loan  associations  controlled  by  D.  Spencer 
Grow,  Provo,  Utah,  and  C.  Oran  Menslk, 
Chicago,  111.,  whose  convictions  were  reported 
last  year.  Boone  is  the  last  of  the  major 
figures  to  be  tried  for  mall  fraud  In  the 
Maryland  savings  and  loan  Investigations 
begun  by  postal  Inspectors  In  1958. 

REAL  estate  PROMOTIONS 

Our  Investigations  of  fraudulent  land 
promotions  are  continuing.  These  pro- 
moters offer  vmsultable,  undeveloped  land 
for  sale  in  beautiful  advertisements  deplet- 
ing very  desirable  locations.  Among  the  17 
persons  convicted  for  this  offense  during 
fiscal  year  1964  was  Calvin  J.  Van  Stratvim 
sentenced  at  Atlanta.  Ga.,  to  5  years'  Im- 
prisonment for  operating  land  fraud  schemes 
In  Georgia  and  Vermont.  He  had  obtained 
contracts  in  Georgia  totaling  $300,000  and 
was  starting  operations  In  Vermont  when 
an  alert  Inspector  arrested  him.  Van  Stra- 
tum Indicated  that  in  another  2  weeks  be 
would  have  realized  an  additional  $100,000. 

WORK -at-home    promotions 

The  conviction  of  Sidney  Rosenblum,  op- 
erator of  National  Plans  Service,  New  YcK"k, 
N.Y.,  a  "work  at  home"  scheme  Is  an  example 
of  such  swindles.  Rosenblum  was  sentenced 
to  serve  18  months  and  fined  $12,000  for 
mall  fraud.  He  was  given  an  additional  5- 
year  consecutive  sentence,  which  was  sus- 
pended with  the  provision  that  he  not  en- 
gage In  any  mall-order  btislness.  This 
scheme  Involved  primarily  promised  profits 
for  clipping  newspaper  Items  for  which  $3 
was  charged  for  "instructions."  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  Rosenblum  realized  more  than 
$300,000  from  this  scheme.  These  are  i5ar- 
tlcularly  vicious  swindles  since  they  ap|>eal 
to  persons  who  are  111  or  Indigent  oSj^rho 
for  various  reasons  cannot  obtain  employ- 
ment outside  the  home. 

dance  studio 
Possibly  the  most  bizarre  fraud  cases  cur- 
rently under  Investigation  are  those  relating 
to  dance  studios.  These  "studios"  promise 
fame,  fortune,  and  highly  successful  careers 
In  the  theater,  television,  and  such  media. 
Instances  have  been  noted  where  victims, 
principally  elderly  widows,  have  paid  In  ex- 
cess of  $10,000  few  lifetime  dsincing  lessons. 
In  this  category  is  the  case  of  Dale  Dance 
Studios,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
the  promoters  of  which  were  convicted  of 
mail  fraud  on  January  31,  1964.  They  were 
charged  with  defrauding  at  least  12  women 
of  up  to  $10,000  each,  in  some  Instances 
most  of  their  life  savings. 

MEDICAL    frauds 

Medical  frauds  which  induce  the  sick  and 
aging  to  forgo  proper  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment while  attempting  self-medlcatlon  con- 
tinue to  be  a  source  of  grave  concern.  In- 
creased attention  to  these  cases  resulted  in 
the  indictment  during  the  year  of  21  per- 
sons, 8  of  whom  have  been  convicted  to  date. 

MERCHANDISE    SWINDLES 

The  operations  of  so-called  claim  adjusters 
who  advertise  nationally  purporting  to  offer 
"distress  merchandise"  at  bargain  prices  have 
long  been  the  cause  of  numerous  complaints 
from  postal  patrons. 


PLANNED   BANKRUPTCIES 

An  upsurge  In  fraudulent  bankruptcies  has 
been  noted  during  the  year,  and  there  Is  evi- 
dence that  gangster  elements  have  entered 
this  lucrative  field.  A  number  of  such  cases 
are  currently  vmder  Investigation.  The  usual 
procedure  Is  to  acquire  control  of  a  reputable 
business  with  a  good  credit  rating  and 
promptly  deluge  suppliers  with  orders  for 
large  quantities  of  merchandise  of  every  de- 
scription. This  Is  Immediately  disposed  of  at 
whatever  the  market  will  bring.  When  the 
duped  creditors  demand  payment  resort  Is 
had  to  voluntary  bankruptcy. 


SUGAR  LOBBYISTS  DO  NOT  BENE- 
FIT THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER,  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  FindleyI  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  amend- 
ments I  will  offer  to  the  proposed  revi- 
sion and  5-year  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act,  when  it  reaches  the  House  floor,  will 
transfer  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  75  percent 
of  the  excess  profit  in  foreign  quotas 
and,  in  effect,  outlaw  nondiplomatic  rep- 
resentation of  foreign  governments  in 
regard  to  sugar  legislation. 

Powerful  forces  are  being  brought  to 
bear  in  opposition  to  my  amendments. 
Almost  every  hour  brings  some  new  in- 
dication. Therefore,  I  seek  by  this 
means  to  help  clarify  the  facts. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  asked  why 
I  propose  to  single  out  lobbyists  who  rep- 
resent foreign  sugar  interests.  The  an- 
swer is  simple.  In  my  view,  they  per- 
form no  beneficial  service  to  the  United 
States  while  raising  a  cloud  of  doubt  and 
suspicion  over  sugar  quotas  and  how 
they  are  fixed. 

These  lobbyists  receive  pay  which 
ranges  as  high  as  $50,000  a  year.  They 
have  nothing  to  peddle  but  influience. 

If  they  have  influence  and  succeed  in 
peddling  it,  to  that  degree,  they  harm  our 
governmental  system,  compromise  public 
oflBcials  and  thus  weaken  our  Nation. 

If  they  have  no  influence,  they  take 
their  client's  money  without  rendering 
expected  service  in  return.  This  carries 
the  probability  of  disillusionment  and 
bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  client  toward 
the  United  States. 

Either  way  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  impaired. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  it  is  evi- 
dent they  supply  no  information  what- 
ever to  the  Congress  that  is  not  readily 
available  to  the  Congress  from  any  of 
several  oflBcial  sources.  Foreign  coun- 
tries have  unlimited  opportunity  to 
present  their  case  for  sugar  quotas 
through  customary  diplomatic  channels. 

Is  there  sound  reason  for  the  cloud  of 
suspicion  and  doubt  which  hovers  over 
sugar  quotas?  The  question  is  of  sec- 
ondary importance.  Whether  the  rea- 
sons for  it  are  sound  or  not,  the  cloud 
exists.  Inasmuch  as  the  lobbyists  for 
foreign  sugar  interests  are  in  disrepute 
and  do  not  serve  our  best  interests,  why 
put  up  with  them?  It  Is  not  a  question 
of  guilt  or  Innocence.  It  Is  a  question  of 
what  is  best  for  the  United  States. 
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The  activities  of  lobbsrists  who  serve 
foreign  countries  naturally  touch  inti- 
mately upon  foreign  policy.  This  par- 
ticularly is  true  of  those  dealing  in  sugar 
quotas,  because  in  several  smaller  coun- 
tries sugar  is  the  prime  industry  and  in 
a  few  cases  it  is  so  important  and  influen- 
tial that  sugar  interests  and  governmen- 
tal interests  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
It  is  therefore  especially  important 
that  matters  related  to  sugar  quotas 
operate  through  diplomatic  channels. 

Several  lobbyists  have  contributed 
heavily  to  the  cloud  of  doubt  and  sus- 
picion. This  is  particularly  true  of  John 
A.  O'Donnell  whose  work  in  behalf  of 
Philippine  sugar  interests  has  been  un- 
attractive; Ernest  Schein,  who  repre- 
sents Colombia  and  was  a  former  asso- 
ciate of  O'Donnell,  and  the  law  firm  of 
Surrey,  Karasik  and  Gould,  which  rep- 
resents several  Latin  American  interests. 
To  illustrate  O'Donnell's  activities,  I 
cite  the  record  of  hearings  by  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
which  he  was  quizzed  in  regard  to  his 
alleged  relationship  with  the  man  who  is 
now  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  from  page  237  of  part  2  of 
hearings  on  activities  of  agents  of  for- 
eign principals  In  the  United  States 
dated  April  18,  1963,  which  report  a  col- 
loquy between  Chairman  PtJLBRiGHT  and 
O'Donnell  regarding  a  memorandum 
O'Donnell  sent  to  his  sugar  clients  in  the 
Philippines: 

Wn-NEss'  Efforts  for  Senate  Action  Wrm 
Regard  to  Philippine  Legislation 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  In  this  other 
memorandum  of  August  4.  1961,  you  say,  and 
I  quote:  "In  order  to  speed  up  Its  con- 
sideration. I  have  had  today  In  the  Senate 
Introduced  a  similar  bill  by  Senator 
Humphrey,  of  Minnesota.  Democratic  whip 
and  senior  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Attached  herewith 
is  Mr.  Humphrey's  statement  as  It  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record." 

What  do  you  mean  by  "In  order  to  speed 
up  Its  consideration  I  have  had  this  day 
Introduced?" 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  Well,  there  were  some 
Members  of  the  House  who  felt  the  bill 
wasn't  going  anywhere  because  there  was  no 
bill  In  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  bill  In  the  Sen- 
ate, wasn't  that  the  bill  that  the  admin- 
istration sent  to  me? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  I  think  It  was.  But  there 
wasn't  a  similar  bill  to  the  Zablockl  bill. 

The  Chairman.  There  wasn't  a  similar  one? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  That  Is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  actually  request 
Senator  Humphrey  to  Introduce  it? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  when 
you  say.  "I  had  today  In  the  Senate  Intro- 
duced a  similar  bill,'*  which  would  indicate 
that  you  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Humphrey  to 
do  It.    That  Is  what  you  say. 

Mr.  ODonnell.  Well.  I  said  that  but  I  am 
here  under  oath  and  I  want  to  tell  the  truth. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  we  want,  go 
ahead  and  tell  us. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Just  a  minute,  are 
you  telling  the  truth  to  this  committee  or 
are  you  telling  the  truth  to  your  clients? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  Well,  frankly  and  hon- 
estly, I  believe  that  my  best  InJTormatlon  Is 
that  General  Romulo  spoke  to  Senator 
Hxtmphrey. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  That  Isn't  my 
question.  Mr.  ODonnell.  Do  you  tell  the 
truth  to  your  clients  or  tell  the  truth  to  the 
committee?     Doesn't  a  lawyer  have  a  duty 


to  tell  the  truth  to  his  clients,  and  he  owes 
a  duty  to  disclose  the  truth  fully  to  his 
clients? 

Mr.  O'DONNELL.  That  Is  right,  Mr.  Hick- 
enlooper. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Did  you  present 
the  truth  to  your  client? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  I  took  the  bill  to  Sena- 
tor Humphrey's  office,  and  asked  him  to  in- 
troduce It  but  arrangements  had  been  pre- 
viously made  by  General  Romulo. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  With  Senator 
Humphrey? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  With  Senator  Humphrey. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I  Just  want  to  clear 
that  up.  Is  all. 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  Well,  that  Is  the  truth  ol 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clearly,  in  the  letter  he 
was  trying  to  convey  to  his  client  the 
notion — which  was  false — that  Senator 
Humphrey  did  O'Donnell's  bidding. 

O'Donnell  is  the  same  person  who  re- 
ceived $18,000  from  Philippine  sugar  in- 
terests and  distributed  most  of  it  to  in- 
dividual U.S.  Congressmen  prior  to  the 
1960  campaign.  In  1963  he  was  charged 
by  Senator  Fxtlbright  with  having  re- 
ceived fees  from  Philippine  war  claims 
beneficiaries  whose  claims  he  himself 
had  help  to  adjudicate  as  an  ofiBcial 
member  of  the  "War  Damage  Commis- 
sion. 

This  kind  of  activity  is  not  in  the  Inter- 
est of  our  Nation,  and  yet  O'Donnell  is 
still  at  the  same  old  stand,  representing 
Philippine  sugar  interests  before  the 
Congress. 

Part  4  of  the  same  hearings  quoted 
above  is  replete  with  evidence  of  mis- 
leading information  written  in  1956  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  Government  by 
the  law  firm  of  Surrey,  Karasik  &  Gould. 
Writing  for  the  firm,  Karasik  tried  to 
convey  the  idea  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
had  lined  up  a  Virginia  law  firm  situ- 
ated to  bring  pressure  on  Senator  Byrd, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. This  extract  from  the  hearings 
is  especially  illuminating: 

The  Chairman.  You  gave  such  a  letter  to 
Senor  Troncoso? 

Mr.  KAR.ASIK.  I  am  stire  I  did. 

question   of   identity   of  unnamed  INDIVIDU- 
ALS IN  Memorandum  of  January  28,  1956 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  read  the  memo- 
randum? 

Mr.  Karasik.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Please. 

Mr.  Karasik.  "To:  Secretary  Troncoso. 

"Prom:  Monroe  Karasik. 

"Through  channels  of  personal  obligation 
we  have  made  contact  with  a  powerful  law 
firm  In  the  Senator's  home  State." 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  Senator  re- 
ferred to? 

Mr.  Karasik.  I  dont  know,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  wrote  this  letter. 

Mr.  Karasik.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Why  wouldn't  you  know? 

Mr.  KARAsnc.  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  We  were  relying  on  you  to 
know. 

Mr.  Karashc.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been 
tr>-lng  to  recollect  who  the  Senator  was  or 
who  the  law  firm  was  ever  since  a  copy  of 
this  dociunent  was  made  available  to  me  yes- 
terday. 

The  Chairman.  Who  made  a  copy  of  it 
available  to  you? 

Mr.  Karasik.  The  Department  of  Justice. 

The  CH.AIRMAN.  Who  In  the  Department  of 
Justice? 

Mr.  Karasik.  May  we  go  off  the  record,  sir? 


The  Chairman.  No.  Tell  me  who  it  waa 
who  made  It  available? 

Mr.  Karasik.  A  Special  Agent  Conrad  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  Chairman.  At  your  request? 

Mr.  Karasik.  Yes,  sir.  He  showed  It  to  ms 
first 

Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
Senator  are  we  talking  about? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  trying 
to  find  out.  * 

Mr.  Karasik  wrote  this  letter.  Who  Is  the 
law  firm  In  the  Senator's  home  State? 

Mr.  Karasik.  Sir.  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  May  I  suggest  he 
read  the  whole  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Read  the  whole  letter  then 
and  see  if  that  will  refresh  your  memory. 

Mr.  Karasik.  Yes,  sir.     I  will  start  again- 

"Through  channels  of  personal  obligation 
we  have  made  contact  with  a  powerful  law 
firm  In  the  Senator's  home  State. 

"The  senior  member  of  the  firm  is  the 
executive  officer  of  the  Senator's  political 
machine.  The  second  partner  Is  the  son 
of  the  Senator's  first  campaign  manager; 
there  are  very  close  family  connections  be- 
tween this  man  and  the  Senator.  The  third 
partner  is  the  private  confidential  attorney 
of  the  Senator:  he  handles  Important  con- 
fidentlal  matters  for  the  Senator's  machine 

"All  three  purpose  to  call  upon  the  Senator 
on  Monday,  January  30,  to  engage  his  sj-m- 
pathy  for  the  position  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public  with  respect  to  sugar  legislation. 
They  will  represent  themselves  as  being  in- 
terested  purely  because  of  their  very  close 
ties  of  friendship  and  business  with  my  firm. 
Each  of  the  three  will  adopt  a  different  ap- 
proach to  arouse  the  Senator's  sympathy. 

"They  ask  for  a  retainer  fee  of  $2,500.  In 
addition  to  this  they  ask  for  a  fee  of  $5,000 
If  the  Dominican  allocation  under  the  legis- 
lation as  finally  enacted  Is  no  less  than  that 
under  the  present  House  version  of  HE. 
7030.  If  the  Dominican  allocation  does  turn 
out  to  be  less  than  this,  but  Is  of  a  size 
which  my  firm  In  Its  sole  Judgment  con- 
slders  to  be  a  satisfactory  figure,  the  con- 
tingent fee  to  be  paid  would  be  only  $2,500. 

"We  believe  that  these  lawyers  can  be 
effective  In  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  we  accordingly 
recommend  that  the  retainer  fee  be  paid, 
and  the  contingent  fee  be  agreed,  all  as  out- 
lined above." 

It  Is  signed  by  me.  It  Is  dated  Cludad 
TruJlUo,  D.SX).,  January  28,  1956. 

witness*  failure  to  recollect  identity  Of 

SENATOR 

Senator  Symington.  You  are  saying  under 
oath  you  don't  know  who  this  Senator  Is? 

Mr.  Karasik.  That  Is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Hickenlooper? 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Mr.  Karasik,  when 
did  you  start  to  practice  law? 

Mr.  Karasik.  1936. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Where  did  you 
graduate? 

Mr.  Karasik.  Brooklyn  Law  School. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  How  long  were  you 
in  law  school? 

Mr.  Karasik.  Approximately  3  years. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  After  you  got  out 
of  law  school  where  did  you  work? 

Mr.  Karasik.  I  practiced  In  New  York  aty, 
sir. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Then  you  were 
with  the  Government? 

Mr.  Karasik.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  With  the  Attorney 
General's  Office? 

Mr.  Karasik.  With  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Then  you  were  In 
the  Army? 

Mr.  Karasik.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Were  you  an 
officer? 

Mr,  Karasik.  Yes,  sir. 


Senator  Hickenlooper.  Were  you  handling 
work  as  a  lawyer  in  the  Army,  in  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  Department  or  some  other 
department? 

Mr.  Karasik.  No.  sir;  some  other  depart- 
ment. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Did  you  have  occa- 
sion m  the  Army  to  or  was  it  part  of  your 
requirement  to  carry  out  orders? 

Mr.  Karasik.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  In  connection  with 
that  operation  did  you  have  to  carry  many 
things  In  your  mind? 
I       Mr.  Karasik.  Yes.  sir. 

*      Senator  Hickenlooper.  You  got  out  of  the 
Army  and  then  what  was  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Karasik.  I  was  an  officer  In  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  You  were  In  the 
Department  of  State  then? 

Mr.  Karasik.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  And  as  such  you 
had  many  duties? 

Mr.  Karasik.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Do  you  have  the 
same  lapse  of  memory  about  your  activities 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  or  In  the  State 
Department  and  the  Army  that  you  have  now 
with  regard  to  this  Identity  of  this  Senator 
and  this  law  firm  and  the  other  details  of 
this  rather  detailed  memorandum  which  you 
wrote  Just  6  years  ago? 

Mr.  Karasik.  I  am  sure  I  do. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  So  that  you  are 
saying  now  that  you  have  a  complete  lapse 
of  memory  about  things  that  went  on  In  the 
State  Department  that  you  had  something  to 
do  with  as  far  as  Individuals  and  others? 

Mr.  Karasik.  I  am  sure  that  I  have  a  com- 
plete lapse  of  memory  as  to  particular  items. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Now  this  is  a  rather 
detailed  memorandum 

Mr.  Karasik.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  (continuing)  which 
you  wrote   here? 

Mr.  Karasik.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  It  is  a  matter  in 
which  a  substantial  amount  of  money  was 
Involved  for  your  own  personal  revenue  by 
way  of  pay? 

Mr.  Karasik.  No.  sir.  , 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  As  a  representative. 

Mr.  Karasik.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  You  were  Involved 
In  the  representation  of  the  Dominican 
Republic? 

Mr.  Karasik.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I  raise  no  ques- 
tion about  the  legality  of  your  right  to 
represent  the  Dominican  Republic.  That  Is 
not  the  matter  Involved  here. 

Mr.  Karasik.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  In  connection 
with  that,  you  write  a  memorandum  which 
on  Its  surface.  I  submit,  is  one  which  pre- 
sumes considerable  mutual  knowledge  be- 
tween you  and  the  recipient  of  this  memo- 
randum. Secretary  Troncoso. 

Mr.  Karasik.  Troncoso. 

Senator   Hickenlooper.  Do  you   mean  to 
sit  here  under  oath  as  a  lawyer  and  tell  this 
committee  that  you  have  a  complete  lapse  of 
memory  as  to  who  the  Senator  is  that  you  . 
are  referring  to? 

Mr.  Karasik.  I  do,  sir,  and  I  would  like  to 
explain  that.  If  I  might. 

QUESTION    OF    IDENTITY    OF   LAW    FIRM 
REFERRED    TO 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Let  me  go  ahead 
and  you  can  expand  all  you  want  to  after- 
ward. 

Who  is  the  senior  member  or  who  is — 
what  Is  the  powerful  law  firm  In  the  Sena- 
tor's home  State? 

Mr.  Karasik.  I  don't  know,   sir. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Who  Is  the  senior 
member  of  that  powerful  law  firm  In  the 
Senator's  home  State  which  you  referred  to? 

Mr.  Karasik.  I  don't  know,  sir. 


Senator  Hickenlooper.  And  you  refer  to 
him  as  the  "executive  officer  of  the  Senator's 
political  machine."  You  refer  to  the  second 
partner,  and  I  am  quoting,  "the  second  part- 
ner," referring  to  this  powerful  law  firm,  "the 
second  partner  Is  the  son  of  the  Senator's 
first  campaign  manager." 

Mr.  Karasik.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Who  is  the  second 
partner  In  that  law  firm? 

Mr.  Karasik.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

further   attempts   to    IDENTIFY    THE   SENATOR 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Who  Is  the  Sen- 
ator's first  campaign  manager  that  you  re- 
ferred to? 

Mr.  Karasik.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Yes. 

Senator  Symington.  Is  there  anybody 
you  know  of  In  the  United  States  who  can 
supply  the  knowledge  in  this  letter  that  you 
wrote,  that  is  before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Karasik.  I  don't  know.  Senator. 

Senator  Symington.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  then  for  more  of  this 

fascinating  chapter  in  sugar  lobbying, 

here  are  extracts  from  the  same  part  4 

of  the  hearings,  pages  467  through  474: 

Testimony  of  Bernard  M.  Fagelson 

reading  op  affidavit 

Mr.  Fagelson.  Yes,  sir. 

"I  Bernard  M.  Fagelson,  make  this  affidavit 
to  a  subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

"I  am  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  and  a  partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Bendheim,  Fagelson,  Bragg  & 
Glammittorio,  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  Va. 

"The  information  given  below  is  true  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

"I  have  been  a  member  of  the  bar  since 
1937,  and  was  actively  engaged  In  the  practice 
of  law  as  a  member  of  my  firm  since  1956." 

That  was  not  quite  true,  I  dictated  this 
in  a  hurry.  I  meant  I  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  In  1956.  I  was  a  member  of  the  firm 
some  years  prior  to  that,  1947.  the  original 
firm. 

"For  sometime  prior  to  that  year,  I  have 
been  socially  very  friendly  with  Samuel 
Efron,  then  engaged  in  private  financing  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  later  a  practicing  at- 
torney. I  was  not  only  fond  of  Mr.  Efron,  but 
I  respected  his  competence  and  his  knowledge 
In  business  and  financing,  which  were  of  In- 
terest to  me  as  an  attorney,  practicing  In  Met- 
ropolitan Washington,  D.C.  Early  In  1956 
during  a  conversation.  Mr.  Efron  mentioned 
that  he  had  to  visit  several  administrative  as- 
sistants of  Senators  on  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee on  behalf  of  a  client,  and  leave  them  a 
memorandum  or  presentation  concerning  the 
then  pending  sugar  legislation. 

"He  said  that  he  felt  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  and  probably  useless  to  go  in  cold 
and  hope  they  would  read  this  presentation 
and  possibly  bring  It  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senators  concerned.  He  wondered  If  I  would 
mind  introducing  him  to  Mr.  Menefee.  Sen- 
ator Byrd's  administrative  assistant,  whom 
he  believed  I  knew.  I  was  more  than  willing 
to  introduce  him  to  Mr.  Menefee  and  took 
him  over  one  morning  where  we  were  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Menefee  with  his  usual  cour- 
tesy and  warmth.  Mr.  Menefee.  though 
pleasant,  was  noncommittal. 

"Approximately  4  or  5  days  later,  or  It  may 
have  been  even  longer.  Mr.  Efron  telephoned 
me  to  ask  whether  our  firm  would  be  Inter- 
ested In  assisting  his  firm  on  the  pending 
sugar  legislation  bill.  He  explained  that  his 
firm  represented,  among  others,  sugar  inter- 
ests in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  that  his 
partner,  Mr.  Karasik,  had  telephoned  from 
the  Dominican  Republic  to  suggest  that  his 
clients  were  anxious  to  secure  additional  as- 


sistance from  another  law  firm  to  ald"^ 
sentlng  the  case  before  the  Senate. 

"We  discussed,  briefly,  what  the  Issues 
were  in  the  pending  legislation,  and  we  also 
discussed  a  p>osslble  fee  arrangement.  He 
suggested  that  Dominican  Republic  officials 
would  be  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  retainer 
and  a  contingent  fee  based  on  success.  I  do 
not  actually  remember  the  amount  of  the  re- 
tainer fee,  but  I  remember  It  as  being  an 
excellent  fee  by  standards  of  our  local  prac- 
tice, and  one  that  I  thought  most  reason- 
able. Having  since  discussed  this  matter.  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  fee  arrange- 
ments included  a  retainer  of  $2,500.  I  dis- 
cussed briefly  with  Mr.  Efron  the  work  and 
services  that  would  be  Involved  In  this  mat- 
ter and  he  informed  me  that  It  would  gen- 
erally concern  lobbying  before  members  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  prin- 
cipally before  Senator  Byrd,  but  would  later 
include  other  members. 

"While  I  was  interested.  I  was  also  dubious 
because  of  my  complete  lack  of  background 
in  this  type  of  practice.  Mr.  Efron  also  ad- 
vised me  that  it  would  also  be  necessary  for 
me  and  my  firm  to  register  under  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act,  with  which  I 
was  completely  unfamiliar.  He  also  asked  If 
he  could  advise  Mr.  Karasik  that  I  was  con- 
sidering accepting  this  retainer  since  Mr. 
Karasik  was  waiting  for  an  answer  and  I  told 
him  I  had  no  objection  and.  at  his  sugges- 
tion, we  also  briefly  reviewed  the  personnel 
of  our  firm.  I  did.  however,  say  that  I  must 
discuss  this  with  my  partners,  and  give  It  a 
lot  of  thought  myself,  and  therefore.  I  would 
talk  to  him  again  In  a  few  days.  After  a  few 
days,  Mr.  Efron  called  me  again  and  I  told 
him  I  still  had  not  actually  discussed  this 
with  any  of  my  partners  but  I  would  do  so  as 
soon  as  I  could.  After  several  more  days, 
during  which  time  I  discussed  this  with  my 
partners  Individually,  my  partners  and  I 
were  in  general  agreement  that  this  was 
completely  foreign  to  our  general  practice 
and  that  the  trouble  involved  in  registering 
with  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  for 
what  would  be  a  one-time  thing,  plus  the 
necessity  of  spending  many  hours  or  even 
days  of  study  to  familiarize  myself  with  the 
pending  sugar  legislation,  would  just  be  Im- 
practical  from  our  standpoint.  I  called  Mr. 
Efron  and  advised  nlm  of  our  decision,  which 
he  accepted  courteously  and  without  demur. 

"I  never  gave  the  matter  another  thought 
until  one  evening  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 
Mr.  Efron  called  me  from  Washington,  D.C. 
and  said  he  was  In  town,  having  just  arrived 
from  a  trip  overseas  and  would  be  leaving 
for  his  home  in  New  York.  He  asked  me  if 
I  could  meet  him  at  the  airport  as  a  con- 
venience and  courtesy  to  him,  and  he  had 
with  him  Mr.  Surrey  and  Mr.  Karasik  and 
Mr.  Gould,  none  of  whom  I  knew  at  the 
time. 

"They  Informed  me  that  they  had  Just 
appeared  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  at  the  Senate  and 
that  none  of  the  three  remaining  partners 
of  the  firm  had  even  known  the  name  of 
our  firm,  and  this  had  been  most  embarrass- 
ing to  them,  but  especially  to  Mr.  Karsislk. 
They  stated  that  at  a  future  time  they  wovild 
probably  have  to  appear  before  the  subcom- 
mittee again.  They  also  stated  that  they 
would  let  me  know  if  anything  developed. 

"Some  months  passed  and  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning, June  16,  1963,  Mr.  Surrey  called  me 
and  stated  It  would  be  necessary  for  them  to 
appear  before  the  subcommittee  again  and 
they  were  then  going  to  discuss  the  possible 
employment  of  our  firm  in  open  hearings  on 
June  20,  1963. 

"I  met  with  Mr.  Surrey,  Mr.  Karasik,  and 
Mr.  Gould  on  the  morning  of  June  17,  1963. 
For  reasons  involving  the  nonlegal  activities 
of  one  of  my  partners,  I  felt  It  would  be 
most  unfortunate  for  any  of  our  firm  to  be 
brought  to  public  Interest  at  the  time,  since 
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even  though  there  was  certainly  no  question 
of  the  propriety  of  the  behavior  of  myself  or 
any  member  of  this  firm,  the  public  might 
unfavorably  misinterpret  the  facts. 

"I  therefore  requested  Mr.  Surrey  that  I 
be  permitted  to  testify,  so  I  could  set  the  rec- 
ord straight  for  myself  and  oxir  firm,  but  In 
executive  session. 

"In  conclusion,  neither  I  nor  my  law  firm, 
nor  any  member  of  my  firm,  have  done  any 
work  for  nor  In  association  with  Mr.  Efron's 
firm,  nor  have  we  received  any  fee,  directly 
or  Indirectly  from  the  firm  or  any  partners; 
nor  have  we  even  referred  any  c&se  or  matter 
to  the  firm  or  any  of  the  partners,  or  had 
any  professional  contact  with  other  than  my 
taking  Mr.  Efron  to  see  Mr.  Menefee  as  de- 
scribed above." 

REQUEST   TO  TESTirT 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pagelson.  as  I  stated 
In  the  beginning,  you  requested  through  Mr. 
Surrey   to   appear   here,   didn't   you? 

Mr.  Pagelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  You  understand  that  exec- 
utive meetings  of  this  conunlttee  may  be 
made  public,  don't  you.  by  action  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  Pagelson.  I  understand  that,  sir. 
(Deleted.  I 

TIME  OF  OrFER  FROM  MB.  ETRON 

The  Chairman.  About  what  date  did  Mr. 
Efron  offer  this  retainer  to  you  and  discuss 
this  matter? 

Mr.  Pagelson.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact 
date.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  1956. 

Mr.  Pagelson.  My  best  memory  Is  that  It 
was  probably  very  early  in  1956  after  the 
Christmas  season. 

The  Chairman.  You  state  in  your  affidavit 
early  1956. 

Mr.  Pagelson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  tell  you  at  that 
time  the  status  of  the  sugar  bill  then  under 
consideration  in  the  Congress? 

Mr.  Pacllson.  We  discussed  it.  I  under- 
stood that  the  sugar  bill  was  before  the 
Senate  and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
would  hold  hearings  on  It.  I  think,  I  \m- 
der.<tand  that  a  bill  had  passed  the  House 
or  was  about  to  pass  the  House. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  did  you  not  under- 
stand that  the  committee,  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  had  held  hearings  on  It 
and   had   reported   it? 

Didn't  he  discuss  what  you  were  to  do  about 
the  bill? 

Mr.  F.\celson.  It  Is  my  memory,  sir.  that 
the  Finance  Committee  was  holding  hear- 
ir.gs. 

The  Ch.airman.  You  so  understood  It? 

Mr.    F.xGELsoN.  But   I    cannot    be   sure. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  all  right;  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Pagelson.  I  was  going  to  say  I  am 
c,u:t*e  sure  I  wis  to  discuss  his  idea;  I  would 
discuss  tills  princlpL-.Uy  with  Senator  Byrd 
and    other    Members   of    the    Senate. 

MEMORANDUM    OP  JANUARY    28,    1956 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pagelson,  I  show  you  a 
copy  of  a  memorandum  dated  January  28, 
1956,  addressed  to  Secretary  Troncoso,  and 
signed  "Monroe  Karaslk"  and  ask  If  you  have 
seen  this  document  before? 

Mr.  Pagelson.  Yes.  sir;  I  saw  this  once. 

The  Ch.urman.  You  have  seen  it? 

Mr.  Pagelson.  Yes.  sir. 

(A  copy  of  the  document  referred  to  fol- 
lows: ) 

Surrey.  Karasik.  Gould  &  Efron, 

Washinffton.  D.C. 
To :  Secretary  Troncoso. 
Prom:  Monroe  Karaslk. 

Throur^h  channels  of  personal  obligation 
we  have  made  contact  with  a  powerful  law 
firm  In  the  Senator's  home  State. 

The  senior  member  of  the  firm  Is  the 
executive  officer  of  the  Senator's  political 
machine.  The  second  partner  Is  the  son  of 
the  Senator's  first  campaign  manager;  there 


are  very  close  family  connections  between 
this  man  and  the  Senator.  The  third  partner 
is  the  private  confidential  attorney  of  the 
Senator;  he  handles  Important  confidential 
matters  for  the  Senator's  machine. 

All  three  propose  to  call  upon  the  Senator 
on  Monday.  January  30.  to  engage  his  sym- 
pathy for  the  position  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public with  respect  to  sugar  legislation. 
They  will  represent  themselves  as  being  in- 
terested purely  because  of  their  very  close 
ties  of  friendship  and  business  with  my  firm. 
Each  of  the  three  will  adopt  a  different  ap- 
proach to  arouse  the  Senator's  sympathy. 

They  ask  for  a  retainer  fee  of  $2,500.  In 
addition  to  this,  they  ask  a  fee  of  $5,000  if 
the  Dominican  allocation  under  the  legisla- 
tion as  finally  enacted  is  no  less  than  that 
under  the  present  House  version  of  H.R.  7030. 
If  the  Dominican  allocation  does  turn  out 
to  be  less  than  this,  but  is  of  a  size  which 
my  firm  In  its  sole  Judgment  considers  to  be 
a  satisfactory  figure,  the  contingent  fee  to  be 
paid  would  be  only  $2,500. 

We  believe  that  these  lawyers  can  be  effec- 
tive In  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  and  we  accordingly  rec- 
ommend that  the  retainer  fee  be  paid,  and 
the  contingent  fee  be  agreed,  all  as  outlined 
above. 

Monroe  Karasik. 
CiUDAD  Tbujillo,  D.SJD.,  January  28.  1956. 

WITNESS'  FIRST  SIGHT  ON  JANUARY  28,  1956 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  first  see  it? 

Mr.  Pagelson.  I  saw  this  early  in  the 
spring,  the  one  time  I  met  Mr.  Surrey  and 
Mr.  Gould  and  Mr.  Karaslk. 

The  Chairman.  What  spring? 

Mr.  Pagelson.  This  spring,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  year? 

Mr.  Pagelson.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  About  when? 

Mr.  Pagelson.  I  really  can't  tell  you.  air. 
It  was  early  in  the  spring. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  In  March? 

Mr.  Pagelson.  It  very  possibly  or  probably 
was  In  March. 

The  Chairman.  Was  It  after  they  appeared 
before  the  committee? 

Mr.  Pagelson.  It  was  my  understanding  It 
was  right  after  they  had  appeared  before 
this  committee  that  was  when  Mr.  Efron 
called  me. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  the  day  after  they 
appeared  here? 

Mr.  Pagelson.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
was  the  day  after  but  it  was  very  shortly 
after  they  appeared  because  Mr.  Efron  called 
me  that  night  and  he  was  very  much  con- 
cerned. 

The  Chairman.  He  testified  that  he  called 
you  on   March  14,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  P.agelson.  Well,  he  would  probably 
remember  the  date.  sir.  I  cannot  remember. 
I  just  know  It  was  early  In  the  spring,  sir. 
But  It  was  right  after  they  had  appeared 
before  this  committee. 

The  Chairman  They  appeared  before  this 
committee  on  M^rch  13  and  he  testified  Just 
now 

Mr.  Pagelson.  I  would  never  question  that, 
sir.     « 

Thfe  Chairman.  That  he  called  you  on 
March  14.  I  Just  wondered  If  that  was  in 
accord  with  your  best  recollection. 

Mr.  Pagelson.  My  best  memory  is  it  was 
In  the  spring,  sir.  I  am  sorry.  But  he  said 
they  had  Just  appeared  before  this  commit- 
tee.   It  was  right  after  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  memoran- 
dum before  you. 

Mr.  Pagelson.  Yes.  sir. 

ACCURACY  or  description 
The  Chairman.  The  first  paragraph  says — 

"Through  channels  of  personal  obligation  we 

have  made  contact  with  a  powerful  law  firm 

In  the  Senator's  home  State." 

Is   that   a   good   description   of   your   law 

firm? 


Mr.  Pagelson.  No.  sir;  It  Is  not. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Pagelson.  Well,  we  are  a  good  Alexan- 
dria law  firm  but  by  no  stretch  of  the  imaei 
Inatlon  could  we  be  considered  a  powerful 
law  firm,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  personal 
obligations  to  Mr.  Efron? 

Mr.  Pagelson.  No.  sir;  I  have  no  personal 
obligations  to  Mr.  Efron. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Pagelson.  No.  sir;   I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  relation  tn 
Mr.  Efron?  ^ 

Mr.  Pagelson.  I  had  met  him  socially 
[Deleted.)  After  meeting  him  at  a  party  or 
maybe  two.  he  invited  me  to  his  home  to 
dinner.  I  reciprocated.  We  probably  visited 
each  other's  homes  several  times.  We  met 
In  Washington  once  or  twice  by  accident, 
and  stopped  and  talked  and  on  one  occasion 
I  think  we  had  lunch. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  no  business  rela- 
tions with  him.  only  social? 

Mr.  Pagelson.  Never  any  business  relations 
with  him,  sir. 

identitt  op  senior  member  of  firm 

The  Chairman.  The  next  paragraph  says. 
"The  senior  member  of  the  firm  is  the  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Senator's  political  ma- 
chine." 

Who  does  that  refer  to? 

Mr.  Pagelson.  Well,  the  senior  member  of 
my  firm.  sir.  Is  Leroy  Bendheim. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  the  executive  officer 
of  the  Senator's  political  machine,  was  he  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Pagelson.  I  read  this  letter.  Can  I  say, 
sir.  this  Is  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous 
thing  I  can  say.  He  has  never  been  an  ex- 
ecutive In  the  Senator's  organization. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  What  organiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  Pagelson.  Well,  in  Virginia,  sir,  we 
call  the  group  of  which  Senator  Byrd  is  the 
titular  and  respected  head,  the  organization, 
sir. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I  see. 

The  Chairman.  He  calls  it  the  political 
machine  here.     That  is  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Pagelson.  We  don't  consider  the  or- 
ganization quite  a  political  machine,  sir. 
We  think  a  political  machine  Is  something 
like  they  have  In  big  cities  In  the  East. 

The  Chairman.  Then  that  first  statement 
you  say  is  Incorrect? 

Mr.  Pagelson.  Well,  It  Is  absolutely  ridicu- 
lous, sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  tell  anything  like 
this  to  Mr.  Efron? 

Mr.  Pagelson.  I  did  not.  I  am  absolutely 
certain  I  did  not.    I  couldn't  have. 

accuracy  op  reference  to  witness 

The  Chauiman.  "The  second  partner  Is  the 
son  of  the  Senator's  first  campaign  manager." 

Mr.  Pagelson.  I  am  No.  2  on  the  list. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  second  partner. 

Mr.  Pagelson.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Are  you  the  son  of  the 
Senator's  first  campaign  manager? 

Mr.  Pagelson.  My  father  is  one  of  the  men 
In  Virginia  who  thinks  of  Senator  Byrd  as  a 
close  personal  friend  and  would  do  most 
anything  for  him.  But  he  has  never  man- 
aged the  Senator's  campaign. 

With  all  due  deference  to  my  father  who 
Is  a  wonderful  man  he  has  neither  the  back- 
ground nor  the  experience  to  manage  a 
campaign. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  May  I  ask  if  your 
father  Is  In  the  same  position  as  the  mother 
they  told  the  story  about  at  the  meeting  I 
was  at  the  other  day  that  said  the  slogan  in 
Virginia  was  "Love  God  and  trust  Harry 
Byrd." 

Mr.  Pagelson.  I  think  that  mv  father 
might   well    fit   that   description. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I  don't  say  that 
facetiously. 
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Mr.  Pagelson.  I  don't  think  It  Is  con- 
sidered so  to  a  man  of  my  father's  genera- 
tion. 

Senator  Morse.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I 
ask  on  that  point  one  quick  question? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Morse.  Mr.  Pagelson.  was  >our 
father  at  any  time  the  campaign  manager  of 
Senator  Byrd  for  Alexandria  or  for  northern 
Virginia? 

Mr.  Fagelson.  I  can  answer  that,  sir,  by 
saying  that  when  Senator  Byrd  ran  for  Gov- 
ernor In  1924  my  father  was  one  of  a  group 
who  worked  for  him  very  hard,  sir,  and  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  time.  But  he  was  not 
anywhere  near  the  position  of  being  the  cam- 
paign manager.  He  Is  a  fine  person,  sir.  He 
just  doesn't  have  the  educational  background 
to  be  a  campaign  manager. 

IDENTITY    OF   THIRD    PARTNER 

The  Chairman.  "The  third  partner"  it 
reads  "Is  the  private  confidential  attorney  of 
the  Senator." 

Who  Is  the  third  partner? 

Mr.  Pagelson.  The  third  partner,  sir,  Is 
Mr.  Bragg.  Mr.  Bagg  is  a  good  title  man. 
He  and  I  specialize  In  the  title  part  of  the 
firm.  But  he  doesn't  do  any  trial  work  or 
handle  any  work  and  as  far  as  I  know  has 
never  had  any  contact  with  Senator  Byrd 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  the  third  partner 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  Pagelson.  Yes,  sir.  Actually  we  had 
four  partners  at  that  time.     [Deleted.] 

The  Chairman.  Giammlttorlo. 

Mr.  Pagelson.  Giammlttorlo  Is  the  fourth 
partner  and  he  Is  our  trial  man. 

The  Chadiman.  Was  either  one  of  them 
the  private  confidential  attorney  to  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  Pagelson.  I  can  truthfully  say,  sir, 
that  he  unquestionably  could  never  have 
been  Senator  Byrd's  private  confidential 
attorney.     [Deleted.] 

question  op  witnesses'  description  op  his 

firm   to  MR,   efron 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  tell,  make  state- 
ments similar  to  this  to  Mr.  Efron? 
Mr.  Pagelson.  No,  sir. 
The  Chairman,  At  any  time? 
Mr.  Pagelson.  I   can    tell    you   truthfully, 
whatever  I  told  Mr.  Efron,  I  couldn't  have 
told  him  anything  like  this  because  this  Is 
ridiculous.     I  unquestionably  discussed  with 
Mr.  Efron  and  not  in  any  great  detail  the 
members  of  my  firm  because  he  said  they 
were  interested.     (Deleted.) 

The  Chairman.  Is  It  proper  to  say  this  de- 
scribes your  law  firm? 
Mr.  Fagelson.  No.  sir. 
The  Chairman.  It  does  not? 
Mr.  Fagelson.  Not  by— I  am  trying— I  am 
not  trj-lng  to  be  funny.     We  are  not  even  a 
poor  mans  description  of  this  law  firm,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  When  you  saw  this  letter, 
this  memorandum,  did  you  tell  Mr.  Karasik 
that  this  was  not  a  description  of  your  firm? 
Mr.  Fagelson.  I  couldn't   believe  at   first 
that  It  could  even  refer  to  mine,  but  I  spe- 
cifically stated,  I  may  have  used  the  same 
word  I  have  used  here,  absurd,  or  ridiculous 
or  something  like  that  and  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  descriptive  of 
your  law  firm? 
Mr.  Fagelson,  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  say  when  you 
told  him  that?  He  wrote  this  memorandum. 
Mr.  Fagelson.  Well,  he  was  upset  that 
evening,  and  he  kept  saying,  "Are  you  sure 
that  this  is  outrageous?"  and  I  said  It  Is  or 
words  to  that  effect. 

I  think  he  felt,  too,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  my  law  firm.  I  mean  that  this  descrip- 
tion could  not  have  fit  my  law  firm. 

DENUL    BY    witness    OP    PROPOSED    JANUARY    30 

meeting 
The  Chairman,  The  next  paragraph  reads, 
All   three"    that    is    these    three    partners, 


"propose  to  call  upon  the  Senator  on  Monday, 
January  30." 

Is  that  correct?  Was  there  such  a  pro- 
posal contemplated? 

Mr.  Pagelson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  discussed  this 
with  Efron? 

Mr.  Pagelson.  No,  sir;  I  want  to  make  it 
very  plain  that  I  never  got  beyond  discussing 
the  possibility  of  being  retained  by  Mr. 
Efron's  firm. 

The  Chairman.  By  Mr.  Efron's  firm? 

Mr.  Fagelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  explain  you  were 
to  be  retained  by  the  Dominican  Sugar 
Association? 

Mr.  Pagelson.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  that.  I 
phrased  it  badly.  But  in  association  with 
Mr.  Efron's  firm. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fagelson.  And  they  explain  it  and  Mr. 
Efron  was,  he  was  very  frank  about  it.  He 
said  he  wanted  somebody  that  could  prepare 
the  case  in  such  a  way  that  Senator  Byrd 
could  be  convinced,  but  one  Senator  Byrd 
would  be  willing  to  listen  to.  There  was  no 
question  in  his  mind  but  some  question  in 
mine  as  to  whether  I  had  any  kind  of  entree 
like  that  to  Senator  Byrd. 


IMMIGRATION  BILL  SIGNED  INTO 
LAW 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
delighted  to  have  been  present  to  witness 
the  signing  of  the  new  immigration  bill 
by  the  President  on  last  Sunday,  October 
3,  1965,  at  the  historic  site  at  the  foot  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  Har- 
bor. 

Earlier  this  year,  President  Johnson 
had  sent  a  special  message  to  Congress 
urging  it  to  pass  the  administration's  im- 
migration reform  bill.  I  was  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  bill,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Immigration  Subcommittee,  I  took 
an  active  part  in  the  hearings  and 
worked  hard  for  committee  approval,  and 
for  passage  in  the  House. 

As  the  President  stated,  the  new  law 
"repairs  a  deep  and  painful  flow  in  the 
fabric  of  American  justice."  It  has 
brought  to  an  end  after  40  years  a  policy 
of  immigration  based  on  the  country 
of  birth  of  those  desiring  to  come  to  the 
United  States.  This  system  of  quotas 
based  on  national  origins  allowed  a  mere 
three  countries  to  account  for  70  percent 
of  the  total  quotas.  And,  ironically,  these 
countries  fell  short  of  their  quotas  by 
about  50.000  a  year — a  number  that 
could  not  be  used  by  the  people  of  other 
countries  with  long  waiting  lists.  The 
system  was  undemocratic  in  concept,  in- 
dicating that  we  considered  people  from 
certain  nations  less  desirable  than 
others,  and  it  was  often  cruel  in  opera- 
tion, keeping  families  from  uniting  be- 
cause a  parent  or  a  son  or  daughter  had 
been  born  in  the  wrong  country. 

The  new  law  uses  a  standard  we  can 
all  respect  and  one  that  reflects  the  true 
spirit  of  America.  It  says  that  those 
who  apply  for  immigration  to  the  United 


States  will  be  allowed  to  enter  because  of 
their  skills  or  their  relationship  to  per- 
sons who  are  already  citizens  or  residents 
of  the  United  States.  Selection  from  the 
total  of  those  qualified  for  admission  will 
be  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis. 

No  longer  will  we  ask,  "Where  were  you 
born?"  Today,  the  question  is  "What 
can  you  contribute?"  or  "Whom  do  you 
have  in  this  land?" 

The  old  days  of  large-scale  immigra- 
tion to  this  Nation  are  long  past,  and 
no  one  seriously  suggests  that  they  be 
brought  back.    The  new  law  is  not  de- 
signed to  do  so  and  will  enlarge  the  im- 
migration into  this  country  only  by  the 
amount  of  the  unused  quotas — that  is. 
by  about  50,000  a  year.    As  I  have  said, 
the  main  purpose  of  the  law  is  simply  to 
establish  a  system  for  choosing  among 
those /who  want  to  come  here  that  is  fair 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation. 
This  legislation  is  the  end  product  of 
20  years  of  effort.    President  Truman 
pointed   out   that  the  national   origins 
quota  system  was  opposed  to  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  and  harmful  to  our  foreign 
policy.    President  Eisenhower  asked  for 
a  change  in  the  system  in  1956.  calling 
attention  to  its  discriminatory  nature. 
President  Kennedy,  in  proposing  the  bill 
that  was  the  forenmner  of  the  one  sub- 
mitted by  President  Johnson,  called  the 
system    arbitrary.    The    action    of    the 
Congress  this  year  has  thus  met  the  call 
of  four  Presidents  and  has  brought  us 
back  to  an  admissions  systems  that  we 
can  administer  with  a  clear  conscience. 
There  are  always  those  who  are  afraid 
that  any  change  in  immigration  law  will 
lead  to  a  loss  of  jobs  for  our  workers  or 
an  increase  in  our  welfare  rolls.    They 
need  have  no  fear  on  this  score.    The  bill 
strengthens  the  provisions   of  the  law 
under  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
the  authority  to  keep  out  immigrants 
who  would  take  work  from  our  citizens 
or  depress  wages  or  working  conditions 
here.     And  every  immigrant  under  the 
bill,  just  as  under  prior  law,  must  of 
course  show  that  he  will  not  become  a 
public  charge  before  he  can  obtain  a 
visa  to  enter  the  United  States. 

The  new  law  makes  no  changes  in  the 
safeguards  of  our  present  laws  which 
prohibit  the  admission  of  subversives, 
persons  with  criminal  records,  narcotic 
addicts,  and  other  undesirables.  The 
same  strict  standards  that  we  have  been 
enforcing  in  the  past  will  continue  as 
before. 

All  in  all,  the  new  act  of  Congress  the 
President  signed  into  law  is  one  the 
whole  Nation  can  be  proud  of.  It  will 
end  unjust  and  sometimes  cruel  dis- 
crimination. It  will  insure  that  persons 
v.'ith  the  best  reasons  for  coming  to  our 
shores  will  receive  first  consideration. 
And  it  will  produce  no  disruptions  or 
dislocations  in  our  Nation. 


OUR  SURRENDER  OVER  THE 
PANAMA  CANAL 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  i;he 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  ex- 
tensive writings  by  columnists  on  inter- 
oceanic  canal  problems  since  the  Presi- 
dential announcement  on  September  24, 
1965,  concerning  the  status  of  three  pro- 
posed treaties  now  being  negotiated  with 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  I  read  with 
much  interest  a  syndicated  column  by 
James  J.  Kilpatrick  published  in  the 
Sunday  Star  of  October  3,  1965. 

The  Indicated  column  follows: 
(Fiona  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 
Oct.  3. 19651 

Our  StiRRENDER  Over  the  Panama  Canal 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Lyndon  Johnson,  a  master  of  political 
poker,  is  playing  his  cards  like  a  ribbon  clerk 
In  the  high-stakes  game  of  Latin  American 
affairs.  He  has  Just  lost  the  pot  In  Panama — 
lost  It  to  a  bluffer  with  a  pair  of  deuces — and 
he  has  wasted  his  hole  cards  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo. What  began  as  a  good  evening  at  the 
table  Is  steadily  becoming  a  nightmare. 

On  the  face  of  It,  the  Panama  treaty  baffles 
understanding.  Eighteen  months  a;?o,  when 
the  negotiations  began,  the  forces  of  inter- 
national communl.'im  made  three  objectives 
clear.  They  wanted  the  1903  treaty  abro- 
gated: they  wanted  a  recognition  of  Panama's 
sovereignty  In  the  Canal  Zone;  and  they 
wanted  a  greater  cut  of  the  revenue.  Last 
week  the  President  announced  that  he  would 
send  to  the  Senate  a  new  agreement. 
Astoundlngly,  this  new  agreement  will  (1) 
abrogate  the  1903  treaty,  (2)  recognize  Pan- 
ama's sovereignty,  and  (3)  give  Panama  more 
money. 

What  kind  of  bargaining  is  this?  What 
have  our  negotiators  been  doing  all  this  time? 
The  Canal  Zone,  up  to  this  moment,  has  been 
a  territorial  possession  of  the  United  States. 
By  virtue  of  treaty  rights  granted  In  perpetu- 
ity, we  have  rightfully  exercised  sovereignty 
there.  The  defense  and  canal  installations 
represent  an  investment  of  billions  of  dollars 
In  American  tax  funds.  The  record  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  Panama  Is  a  record  of 
order,  accomplishm.?nt,  humanltarlanlsm. 

None  of  the.-o  considerations  seems  to  have 
mattered  at  all.  Nothing  suggests  that  the 
U.S.  negotiators  made  any  bargaining  use 
of  the  possibility — a  devastating  possibility 
for  ..-Panama — that  a  new  sea  level  canal 
could  be  dug  somewhere  else.  It  Is  not  ac- 
curate to  describe  this  treaty  as  a  sell-out, 
for  a  sell-out  Implies  some  payment  in  re- 
turn for  priuciples  yielded.  This  Is  sur- 
render, abject  surrender,  to  a  gang  of  black- 
mailers whose  bluff  came  down  to  this: 
Throw  In  your  hand  or  we'll  riot  agnln. 

Pennsylvania's  Dan  Fiood.  In  an  outraged 
speech  last  Monday  In  the  House,  gave  this 
new  treaty  the  ugly  word:  Appeasement. 
And  he  ventured  a  prophecy  that  has  the 
bell-like  ring  of  truth:  "I  predict."  he  said, 
"that  the  expressed  willingness  to  surrender 
control  over  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  taken 
as  a  signal  for  accelerated  activity  among 
Communistic  revolutionaries  all  over  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean." 

How  could  It  be  otherwise?  The  capitula- 
tion to  the  Panamanian  demagog  follows 
close  upon  tlio  heels  ol  an  equally  aismay- 
Ing  collapse  of  American  policy  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  What,  now,  does  Mr. 
Johnson  have  to  show  for  the  5  months  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  Insurrection  of  April 
24? 

In  the  spring.  Mr.  Johnson  was  hard  and 
decisive.  He  acted  partly  from  good  Intel- 
ligence, partly  from  sound  instinct.  What 
his  eyes  did  not  tell  him.  his  nose  did:  The 
well  organized  revolt  reeked  of  Communist 
direction.     Ever^-one  could  smell  it — every- 


one, that  Is,  but  Senator  Polbright,  the 
Times,  the  Trlb,  and  the  Washington  Post. 

What  has  become  of  that  decisiveness  now? 
The  leading  antl-Communlst  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  an  honest  soldier  beloved  by 
his  troops,  was  General  Ellas  Wessln  y  Wes- 
sln.  We  have  deported  him.  One  of  the 
faint  hopes  for  stability  was  that  complex 
and  gullible  man,  Juan  Bosch.  He  has  re- 
turned to  Santo  Domingo,  breathing  fire 
and  arrogance,  and  demanding  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  a  billion-dollar  reparation.  In  the 
heart  of  Santo  Domingo,  Communist  train- 
ing activities  continue  undiminished.  In 
the  hills,  the  armed  guerrillas  wait. 

Elsewhere  In  Latin  America,  the  picture 
Is  no  brighter.  The  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subconunittee  recently  released  a  thin  vol- 
ume of  testimony  taken  on  August  4  in  its 
investigation  of  Red  Chinese  infiltration  of 
this  hemisphere.  Among  the  witnesses  was 
Stanley  Ross,  editor  of  El  Tlempo,  a  hard- 
nosed  fellow  who  smelled  out  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile sites  ahead  of  everyone  else.  Without 
the  slightest  equivocation,  he  spoke  of  Red 
Chinese  Infiltration  In  Bolivia,  Venezuela, 
Brazil,  Guatemala,  Colombia,  and  of  course 
Cuba. 

Few  persons  would  suggest  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  an  easy  hand  to  play,  at  home 
or  abroad,  in  coping  with  the  Commimlst 
subversion  of  Latin  America.  Many  of  the 
Rightist  leaders  are  no  beauties;  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  conjure  Instant  democracy  out 
of  the  Illiteracy  of  the  canefields;  as  John 
Kennedy  once  remarked,  the  most  striking 
lesson  of  the  Presidency  often  is  to  be  found 
In  how  little  a  President  can  do.  Here  at 
home,  a  President  pathetically  eager  for  a 
consensus  bleeds  inside  from  the  savage 
blows  of  the  liberal  left. 

But  Mr.  John.<;on  can  do  better  than  he 
has  been  doing  lately.  If  he  will  only  return 
to  the  hrirdness  of  April,  and  turn  those 
rlverboat  eyes  on  the  Reds,  he  can  pull  out 
of  this  mess.  The  draft  treaty  may  yet  be 
rejected,  and  the  Dominican  situation  may 
yet  be  salvaged,  but  the  game  is  running  out 
of  cards  and  not  much  time  remains. 


PANAMA     CANAL:      ABArTOONMENT 
WOULD  SOLVE  NO  PROBLEM 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
idential announcement  on  September  24, 
1965,  concerning  the  status  of  three  pro- 
posed treaties  now  being  negotiated  with 
the  Republic  of  Panama  has  evoked 
widespread  comments  in  the  press  in 
many  parts  of  the  Nation  on  various 
aspects  of  the  interoceanic  canal  prob- 
lem. 

Among  the  most  ably  prepared  of  such 
writings  is  one  in  the  October  9.  1965, 
issue  of  Human  Events  by  Dr.  Donald 
M.  Dozer,  distinguished  historian,  now 
professor  of  history  in  the  University  of 
California  at  Santa  Barbara.  As  a  for- 
mer key  historian  in  the  Department  of 
State  and  distinguished  student  of  Latin 
American  problems,  including  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  on  which  he  is  the  author 
of  a  recent  important  book  published  by 
Alfred  A.  Knopf  of  New  York,  Dr.  Dozer 
writes  with  the  authority  of  well- 
digested  knowledge. 


In  this  general  connection,  I  would 
invite  attention  to  my  documented  ad- 
dresses on  the  "Interoceanic  Canal 
Problem:  Inquiry  or  Cover  Up?"  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  April  l  and 
July  29,  1965. 

The  indicated  article  by  Dr.  Dozer  and 
an  accompanying  statement  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Harsh  A]  follow: 

Abandonment    of    Panama    Can.\l    Would 
Solve  No  Problem 

(By  Donald   Marquand   Dozer,   professor  of 

history.  University  of  California  at  Santa 

Barbara) 

In  a  sensational  betrayal  of  U.S.  Interests 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  announced  on 
September  24  his  decision  to  surrender  to 
Panama  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
to  allow  Panama  to  share  with  the  United 
States  "responsibility  in  the  administration, 
management,  and  operations  of  the  canal." 
The  United  States  is  thus  yielding  to 
Panama's  Communist-inspired,  anti-Yankee 
demonstrations  and  is  abandoning  its  treaty 
rights  in  this  vital  international  waterway. 

We  in  the  United  States  ought  to  feel  a 
thrilling  sense  of  pride  in  the  Panama  Canal. 
It  was  conceived  by  U.S.  vision,  was  built  by 
U.S.  money,  and  is  operated  by  a  U.S.  com- 
pany, the  Panama  Canal  Company,  In  which 
the  S3cretary  of  the  Army  is  the  sole  stock- 
holder. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  a  national  enterprise 
of  the  United  States.  It  Is  a  lifeline  of  na- 
tional defense.  It  is  a  main  channel  of 
ocean  commerce  and  one  of  the  greatest 
transportation  facilities  in  the  world.  The 
prime  function  of  the  canal  is  the  safe  and 
expeditious  transport  of  vessels  from  one 
ocean  to  the  other.  Of  all  the  vessels  that 
went  throxigh  the  canal  In  1962,  over  60 
percent  were  U.S.  vessels. 

The  American  people  should  nurse  no 
sense  of  guilt  about  the  canal.  Panama 
emerged  as  an  independent  nation  In  1903 
only  because  of  the  U.S.  interest  in  the  con- 
struction of  an  Isthmian  Canal. 

The  fact  that  the  canal  was  constructed 
through  Panama  rather  than  through  Nica- 
ragua was  due  to  the  Inducements  which 
Panama  offered  in  order  to  get  the  canal  In 
her  territory.  As  one  of  these  inducementa 
she  agreed  in  the  treaty  of  1903  to  give  to 
the  United  States  "in  perpetuity"  a  zone  of 
land  10  miles  wide  running  through  Panama 
from  sea  to  sea  and  "all  the  rights,  power  and 
authority  within  the  zone  •  •  •  which  the 
United  States  would  possess  and  exercise 
within  the  zone  If  It  were  the  sovereign  of 
the  territory  •  •  •  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  the  exercise  by  the  Republic  of  Panama 
of  any  such  sovereign  rights,  power  or 
authority." 

Among  these  sovereign  rights  w^as  the 
right  to  fly  the  flag  of  the  United  States  over 
the  zone  "to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exer- 
cise" of  such  a  right  by  Panama. 

For  all  these  rights  the  United  States 
paid  $10  million  immediately  and  began  9 
years  later  to  pay  8250,000  annually  to  Pan- 
ama. Subsequently  we  purchased  all  the 
lands  in  the  zone  from  their  private  owners, 
spending  almost  $35  million  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  have  paid  more  for  the  Canal 
Zone,  both  Initially  and  subsequently,  than 
for  any  other  territory  that  we  have  ever 
acquired — the  Louisiana  Purchase,  Florida, 
the  Mexican  Cession,  the  Gadsden  Purchase, 
Alaska — in  fact  more  than  double  what  we 
paid  for  all  those  territorial  acquisitions 
combined. 

The  total  Investment  of  the  United  States 
in  the  canal  and  the  Canal  Zone  amounts 
to  more  than  $2  billion.  This  Investment 
the  Johnson  administration  is  now  giving 
away. 

Prom  the  canal  Panama's  economy  has  de- 
rived enormous  tangible  benefits.    In  1963  it 
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received  directly  from  U.S.  agencies  in  the 
zone  $92  million  In  salaries,  retirement,  and 
disability  payments,  and  purchases  of  goods 
and  services  besides  many  indirect  benefits. 
As  a  result  of  the  presence  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Canal  Zone,  Panama  enjoys 
the  highest  per  capita  income  In  Latin 
America. 

Beginning  in  the  "Good  Neighbor"  era  of 
the  1930's  the  United  States  has  yielded  con- 
cession after  concession  to  Panama.  By  new 
treaties  in  1936  and  1955  it  abandoned  its 
treaty  right  to  maintain  public  order  and 
to  supervise  sanitation  in  the  terminal  cities 
of  Panama  and  Colon  with  the  result  that 
these  cities  have  become  beachheads  of  vio- 
lence against  the  canal  and  cesspools  of  in- 
fection. The  United  States  has  given  to 
Panama,  without  consideration,  the  termi- 
nal yards  and  passenger  stations  of  the  Pan- 
ama Railroad  in  Panama  City  and  Colon. 

After  the  Communist-led  rioting  against 
the  United  States  in  the  zone  in  1959,  a 
high  State  Department  official  on  a  visit  to 
Panama  recognized  that  "titular  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  remains  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama."  Soon  afterward  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  by  Executive  order  gave 
Panama  the  sovereign  right  to  fly  her  flag 
in  the  zone. 

Other  concessions  which  U.S.  policymakers 
have  made  to  Panama,  often  under  pressure 
from  riots  and  other  demonstrations,  in- 
clude abandonment  of  the  zone  commis- 
saries, the  increase  in  the  annuity  to  $1,930,- 
000,  the  construction  of  the  $20  million 
Thatcher  Bridge  across  the  canal  for  the 
special  use  of  Panama  and  the  release  of  real 
estate  In  Panama  City  and  Colon  with  a  mar- 
ket value  of  $40  million. 

But  with  each  concession  we  have  been 
confronted  with  new  demands  from  Panama, 
including  a  demand  for  one-half  the  gross 
revenue  from  the  canal  and  ultimately  sur- 
render of  the  canal  and  the  zone  to  Panama. 

After  further  bloody  Communist-led  riot- 
ing occurred  in  the  zone  in  1964,  President 
Johnson  agreed  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty 
with  Panama.  At  the  same  time  he  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  scrap  the  present  lock  canal  In  favor  of  a 
new  sea-level  canal,  which  may  be  con- 
structed elsewhere  in  Panama  or  in  Nica- 
ragua or  in  northwestern  Colombia. 

The  pretext  given  for  this  announcement 
is  that  the  present  canal  is  becoming  obsolete 
and  will  not  be  able  to  provide  adequate 
accommodation  for  world  commerce  by  the 
year  2000.  possibly  even  by  1985. 

But  is  a  second  canal  constructed  at  sea 
level  the  only  logical  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem? A  second  canal,  wherever  located,  will 
require  the  negotiation  of  a  new  treaty,  pos- 
sibly more  than  one,  under  extremely  ad- 
verse negotiating  conditions. 

Such  a  treaty  or  treaties  can  be  expected 
to  involve  huge  Indemnities  by  the  United 
States  to  the  other  country,  larger  annuity 
payments  by  the  United  States  than  are 
now  going  to  Panama,  a  limitation  of  the 
duration  of  United  States  control  over  the 
canal,  and  recognition  of  full  sovereignty 
over  the  canal  by  the  other  signatory,  mak- 
ing the  canal  built  at  U.S.  expense  a  hostage 
to  that  country  from  the  very  outset.  And 
at  present  the  United  States  is  prevented 
from  carrying  out  the  excavation  of  a  new 
canal  with  atomic  power  by  the  terms  of  the 
nuclear  test-ban  treaty  drafted  by  it,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Britain  In  1963  and 
signed  by  more  than  100  nations. 

Of  the  routes  proposed  for  a  new  canal, 
the  Nicaragua-Costa  Rica  route,  besides  re- 
quiring the  negotiation  of  treaties  v(rith  two 
and  possibly  three  Central  American  coun- 
tries, is  almost  three  times  as  long  as  the 
present  Panama  Canal.  A  survey  of  this 
foute  made  under  the  auspices  of  a  con- 
gressional committee  in  1960  reported  the 
cost   of    a    Nlcaraguan    lock-canal    at    over 


$4  billion  and  a  Nlcaraguan  sea-level  canal 
completely  Impracticable. 

The  Atrato-Truando  route  in  northwestern 
Colombia  traverses  perhaps  the  densest,  most 
fetid  jungle  area  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  even  for  a  high  lock-canal  would  re- 
quire the  excavation  of  a  vast  gash  in  the 
formidable  cordiUera.  A  sea-level  canal  here 
would  be  unthinkable. 

If  another  canal  route  in  Panama  is 
chosen — perhaps  the  San  Bias  Gulf  route  or 
the  Caledonia  _  Bay  route — we  can  expect 
Panama  to  give  us  much  less  advantageous 
terms  than  In  1903.  Then  we  were  the 
w^ooed;  now  we  are  the  suitor. 

But  have  the  possibilities  of  modernizing 
and  enlarging  the  present  Panama  Canal 
been  adequately  considered?  For  this  canal 
and  all  Improvements  in  it  within  the  pres- 
ent zone  a  full  treaty  basis  exists  or  at  least 
existed  until  President  Johnson's  announce- 
ment of  September  24. 

Many  intelligent  plans  designed  to  mod- 
ernize the  present  canal  at  minimal  cost 
have  been  drawn  up.  The  most  feasible  plan 
for  enlarging  the  capacity  of  the  canal  within 
the  present  treaty  arrangements  provides 
for  the  continued  maintenance  of  the  lock 
principle.  It  would  widen  the  single  locks 
at  the  Caribbean  end  of  the  canal  and  the 
channel  through  the  Culebra  cut,  would 
consolidate  the  dual  system  of  locks  at  the 
Pacific  end  of  the  canal  into  a  single  set  of 
locks,  thus  eliminating  the  awkward  Pedro 
Miguel  locks,  and  would  provide  an  artificial 
terminal  lake  at  the  Pacific  side  of  the 
isthmus  comparable  to  the  Gatun  Lake  at 
the  Caribbean  side. 

This  plan  would  speed  up  transit  through 
the  canal,  would  simplify  maintenance,  and 
would  enlarge  the  service  at  much  lower  cost 
than  under  any  of  the  alternative  plans. 

President  Johnson's  surrender  of  sover- 
eignty over  the  present  canal  serves  the  So- 
viet objective  of  gaining  control  over  the 
strategic  waterways  of  the  world,  thus 
threatening  the  lifelines  of  the  free  nations, 
as  illustrated,  for  example,  in  the  experience 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Danube,  the 
Dardanelles,  and  the  straits  of  southeast 
Asia.  Panama's  attacks  on  the  canal  have 
significantly  coincided  with  the  challenges 
that  Fidel  Castro  has  hurled  at  the  position 
of  the  United  States  in  Guantanamo,  guard- 
ing the  eastward  approach  to  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Issues  of  global  Importance  are  Involved  In 
the  Panama  confiict.  It  behooves  the  United 
States  to  understand  these  issues  in  their 
broadest  and  most  sinister  context  and  to 
take  appropriate  action. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  proudly  declared  In 
1910,  speaking  of  the  Panama  Canal:  "It  is 
our  canal;  we  built  it;  we  fortified  it,  and 
we  will  protect  it,  and  we  will  not  permit  our 
enemies  to  use  it  in  war.  In  time  of  peace, 
all  nations  shall  use  it  alike,  but  in  time  of 
war  our  interest  at  once  becomes  dominant." 
We  are  living  now  In  such  a  time,  and  our 
own  national  interest  in  the  Panama  Canal 
should  be  the  dominant  consideration. 


Statement  by  William  H.  Harsha 
Representative  William  Harsha,  Repub- 
lican, of  Ohio:  "The  U.S.  Goverrunent  has 
completely  capitulated  to  the  demands  of 
Panama  concerning  the  canal  and  we  have 
come  home  from  the  so-called  negotiations 
like  a  whipped  pup  with  its  tall  between  Its 
legs.  The  country  of  Panama  owes  its  en- 
tire existence  to  the  United  States  and  we 
have  continually  given  friendship  and  eco- 
nomic support  to  it.  *  ♦  •  This  Nation  has 
paid  Panama  the  full  indemnity  and  an- 
nuities agreed  upon  by  the  two  nations,  has 
completely  carried  out  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  and  stands  on  firm  moral  and  legal 
footing  in  this  dispute,  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  it  have  conceded  to  the 
Communist-inspired  demands  of  Panama. 
How  do  we  expect  other  nations  to  have  any 


respect  for  the  United  States  when  we  do 
not  even  have  enough  self-respect  to  stand 
firm  when  we  are  on  solid,  legal  and  moral 
footing?" 


HEART  DISEASE.  CANCER,  AND 
STROKE  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965, 
H.R.  3140 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress has  once  again  shown  the  leader- 
ship, of  which  it  is  so  eminently  capable, 
by  passing  into  law  the  Heart  Disease, 
Cancer,  and  Stroke  Amendments  of  1965. 
Congress  has  been  a  ground  breaker  In 
health  care  in  the  United  States  for 
many  years  and  this  bill  confirms  its 
foresighted  outlook.  I  was  glad  to  lend 
my  personal  support  to  the  measure. 

This  bill  goes  a  long  way  toward  fa- 
cilitating the  modernization  of  that 
medical  practice  which  is  directed  to- 
ward heart  disease,  stroke,  cancer,  and 
related  diseases.  For  some  time  we  have 
recognized  that  in  many  instances  even 
when  the  facilities  for  the  treatment  of 
these  diseases  have  been  in  existence, 
they  have  been  so  spread  out,  so  disor- 
ganized, that  best  use  of  them  was  im- 
possible. This  measure  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  establish  programs  of  coopera- 
tion between  medical  schools,  clinical  re- 
search institutions,  and  hospitals. 
These  arrangements,  made  by  doctors 
and'-Xheir  institutions  at  the  local  level, 
will  permit  the  interchange  of  personnel 
and  patients  and  provide  for  a  more  ef- 
fective flow  of  information  about  the 
latest  advances  in  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. The  experimental  work  that  has 
proceeded  this  measure  has  proven  be- 
yond dispute  the  value  of  such  coop- 
eration, both  to  patients  and  to  practi- 
tioners. Congress,  I  believe,  is  to  be 
commended  for  taking  such  a  progres- 
sive step  to  improve  the  treatment  avail- 
able to  the  victims  of  these  dread  dis- 
eases. 


CLEAN  AIR  BILL,  S.  306 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  the  overwhelming  ap- 
proval by  the  House  of  the  Clean  Air  and 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  a  measure  of 
great  importance  to  the  Nation  and  of 
particular  importance  to  my  constituents 
in  New  York  City.  This  bill,  which  is 
soon  to  become  law,  represents  a  giant 
step  in  the  direction  of  full  recognition 
by  Congress  that  the  problems  of  the  city 
are  the  problems  of  every  American.  The 
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quality  of  life  in  the  United  States  has 
been  advanced  by  Congress'  decision  to 
pass  this  significant  legislation. 

No  New  Yorker — and  I  include  those 
who  live  in  our  city,  those  who  work  there 
and  those  who  merely  pay  us  a  visit  from 
time  to  time — will  fail  to  appreciate  the 
provision  of  this  act  which  will  reduce  the 
noxious  fumes  that  we  inhale  from  auto- 
mobile exhausts.  I  wish  New  York  had 
taken  the  initiative  on  this  matter  many 
years  ago,  but  our  Statf^  government  did 
not  see  fit  to  do  so.  I  suspect  there  is  not 
a  single  New  Yorker  who  has  not  at  some 
time  emitted  a  harsh  cough  and  wished 
that  the  air  that  circulates  ai-ound  our 
skyscrapers  and  through  our  streets  more 
closely  resembled  what  we  breathed  in 
our  youth.  Industry  and  automobiles 
have  progressively  polluted  our  air  over 
the  years.  This  bill,  by  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  require  car  manufacturers  to  in- 
stall exhaust  purification  devices,  will  at 
least  reverse  that  painful  trend.  Within 
a  short  period,  we  will  have  no  new  cars 
manufactured  or  imported  which  do  not 
have  cleansing  devices  on  them.  Ulti- 
mately, all  cars  traveling  our  streets  will 
be  so  equipped.  Although  automobile  ex- 
haust is  only  one  source  of  pollution,  Its 
elimination — or  virtual  elimination — will 
make  urban  living  significantly  more 
pleasant  and  more  healthy.  As  a  city 
man.  I  find  it  nice  to  look  forward  to  the 
restoration  of  fresh  air  for  me  to  breathe. 
My  fellow  New  Yorkers,  I  am  sure,  share 
my  appreciation. 

This  new  law  is.  in  other  respects,  a 
progressive  law.  It  authorizes  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  to  accelerate  research 
on  new  and  cheaper  ways  to  keep  reduc- 
ing air  pollution,  particularly  from  mo- 
tor vehicles.  It  Is  a  good  neighbor  act, 
in  that  it  provides  for  reciprocal  guar- 
antees with  foreign  countries  on  air  pol- 
lution. I  anticipate  further  acknowl- 
edgment from  Congress,  in  the  form 
of  increa.sed  appropriations  and  more 
farsighted  legislation,  that  air  pollution 
is  a  major  American  problem. 

New  York  also  appreciates  the  com- 
panion to  the  clear  air  provision  in  the 
bill,  that  which  gives  its  attention  to  the 
disposal  of  waste  matter.  Our  cities  are 
currently  producing  a  half-billion 
pounds  of  solid  waste  a  day.  Yet  as 
our  cities  grow  larger,  they  inevitably — 
and  thankfully.  I  might  add — have  over- 
run the  fetid,  smoking,  ugly  dumps  that 
used  to  be  a  feature  of  every  city  line. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  it  has 
become  more  and  more  difflcult  to  find 
a  means  of  disposing  of  the  city's  daily 
accumulation  of  trash,  ranging  from 
plain  old  house  rubbish  to  abandoned 
automobiles  and  manufacturing  wastes. 
New  York,  as  much  as  any  city,  has  had 
to  face  up  to  this  problem,  without  yet 
finding  a  satisfactory  solution.  This 
measure  will  help  in  a  significant  way 
to  reduce  the  pressures  on  New  York  and 
other  cities  that  have  been  created  by 
the  goliath  of  waste  they  must  cope  with 
each  day. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
$92.5  million  over  the  course  of  the  next 
3  years  for  assistance  to  State  and  local 
authorities  to  modernize  their  waste  dis- 
posal programs.    Some  of  the  money  will 


be  used  for  intensive  research  into  im- 
proving methods  for  the  disposal  of 
waste.  This  money  will,  I  am  sure,  prove 
to  be  a  wise  expenditure.  I  wish  there 
were  more  of  it  but  we  will  be  able  to 
reevaluate  our  action  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  years  to  determine  whether 
large  expenditures  are  justified.  It 
seems  almost  a  shame  that  we  must 
spend  money  to  destroy  when  we  would 
so  much  prefer  to  spend  It  to  build.  But 
our  civilization  has  become  so  complex 
that  we  must,  whether  or  not  we  like  it, 
and  I  am  delighted  that  Congress  has 
taken  favorable  action  on  the  measure. 


THE  FEDERAL  PAY  RAISE  BILL— H.R. 
10281 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1965,  this  House  passed  HJl. 
10281  by  a  vote  of  370  to  7.  The  name 
of  the  bill  was  Government  Employees 
Salary  Comparability  Act  of  1965.  On 
the  Senate  side,  hearings  have  been  be- 
gun and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  this  pay-raise  bill  will  be  passed 
and  the  conference  bill  signed  into  law 
by  the  President  before  this  session  of 
Congress  adjourns. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope"  that  before  we 
go  home  from  this  session  we  will  see  the 
enactment  of  the  pay  raise  we  have 
promised  our  Federal  employees,  and  will 
have  made  a  tangible  start  in  achieving 
true  comparability  in  pay  scales  of  our 
own  Federal  workers  and  of  those  em- 
ployees in  private  enterprise. 

I  am  speaking  today  on  this  subject 
because  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  this 
House  has  shown  its  willingness  to  keep 
faith  with  Its  Federal  employees.  After 
all,  our  Federal  Goverrunent  Is  the  big- 
gest employer  in  the  whole  world  and  as 
such  we  should  be  in  the  forefront  with 
the  most  enlightened  labor  policies.  Our 
1.7  million  working  force  receives  $13.4 
billion  in  annual  salaries,  which  is  a  very 
substantial  percentage  of  our  Federal 
budget  of  $100  billion.  In  other  words, 
$1  out  of  every  $8  we  expend  goes  to  a 
Federal  worker  dedicated  to  give  eCBcient 
service  In  working  out  the  multitudinous 
activities  of  our  Government. 

Inherent  in  this  pay  bill  there  Is  a 
fact  which  is  very  often  overlooked,  or 
not  even  mentioned,  namely,  everyone 
of  our  employees,  low  paid  or  high  paid 
is  a  taxpayer.  So  that,  we  can  expect 
to  get  back  approximately  $2  biUlon 
in  taxes  from  this  large  army  of  Federal 
employees  each  year. 

Furthermore,  during  the  discussion  as 
to  whether  we  should  give  4'^  or  4  per- 
cent, the  fact  was  brought  out  that  the 
difference  of  one-half  percent  meant 
around  $71  million.  Again,  may  I  remind 
you  that  no  matter  what  raise  we  give 
our  employees,  a  certain  percentage  will 
flow  back  in  taxes.  This  means  that  no 
matter  how  large  or  how  small  a  raise  we 


give,  you  can  automatically  subtract  15 
percent  from  that  total  as  earmarked  for 
Federal  taxes. 

As  part  of  this  future  pay  raise  there 
is  another  concomitant  which  frightens 
me.  namely,  the  automatic  increase  in 
prices,  rents,  and  so  forth  to  which  our 
loyal  employees  are  immediately  sub- 
jected. It  has  been  proved  time  and 
again  that  with  an  Increase  in  Govern- 
ment salary  there  is  also  a  percentage 
increase  in  prices,  far  beyond  the  incre- 
ment given.  Just  what  can  be  done  to 
stop  this  practice  of  gouging  a  Federal 
employee  I  do  not  know. 

F\irthermore,  it  is  also  strange  how 
even  State  goverrunents  seem  to  initiate 
legislation  to  increase  their  sales  taxes  or 
State  income  taxes  as  soon  as  a  Federal 
pay  increase  is  passed.  Why.  even  here  in 
our  own  backyard  the  State  of  Mar>'- 
land  is  planning  to  ask  its  State  legisla- 
ture to  enact  a  new  graduated  income 
tax  ranging  up  to  6  percent.  All  this 
means  is  that  any  pay  raise  we  give  our 
Federal  employees  is  often  largely  dis- 
sipated In  higher  prices,  new  sales  taxes, 
and  possible  higher  State  income  taxes. 
Let  us  not  forget  this  when  we  are  sub- 
jected to  pressure  from  certain  admin- 
istration executives  to  cut  the  pay  in- 
crease percentage  granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we  passed  is 
called  the  Comparability  Act.  This 
comparability  feature  was  enacted  al- 
ready in  1962  and  we  have  at  last  ar- 
rived at  the  time  when  something  tangi- 
ble has  been  done  about  equalizing  the 
salaries  we  pay  with  the  salaries  paid  by 
private  business.  It  would  be  invidious 
for  me  to  draw  attention  to  the  cases 
each  one  of  us  could  mention  where  re- 
sponsible men  In  our  agencies  have  been 
enticed  away  from  their  Government 
work  into  private  enterprise  at  salaries 
far  higher  than  we  could  possibly  pay. 
Yet  the  skills  possessed  by  so  many  of 
our  able  employees  are  prized  and  judged 
at  a  higher  price  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays.  The  question  Is  whether 
we  should  ask  any  person  to  devote  his 
skills  to  Government,  through  loyalty 
and  patriotism,  at  a  price  far  lower  than 
he  could  demand  from  private  business. 
I  do  not  think  it  fair  to  place  the  de- 
cision on  the  employee;  rather  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  be  willing 
to  give  the  same  kind  of  emolument  as 
given  by  private  enterprise.  Hitherto  we 
have  been  unable  to  do  this.  In  spite  of 
the  sacred  pledge  given  by  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  to  do  so. 

The  very  fact  that  the  President  spoke 
in  May  1965  of  his  unwillingness  to  allow 
two  pay  standards  for  governmental  and 
private  employees,  shows  that  we  In 
Congress  should  do  something  about  it. 
After  all,  we  Initiate  expenditure  bills. 

Even  now,  at  best,  we  are  only  begin- 
ning to  put  the  comparability  feature 
Into  effect.  The  lower-paid  levels  of 
Government  employees — who  comprise 
by  far  the  higher  percentage — will  at 
best  get  an  Initial  increase  that  will  give 
them  an  increase  to  bring  their  current 
salaries  up  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  index 
for  February-March  1964.  The  4-per- 
cent increase  granted  is  still  behind  the 
7  percent  required  to  give  them  com- 
parability today.    Certainly  the  middle 
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and  higher  groupings  In  Federal  em- 
ployment are  not  being  granted  an  in- 
crease to  make  their  pay  comparable  to 
that  prevailing  in  private  business. 

Yet  here,  I  think,  we  have  accom- 
plished something  admirable.  Our  bill 
incorporates  the  automatic  feature 
whereby  for  1  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  October  1,  1965,  a  continuous 
study  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
will  be  made  as  to  the  percentage  In- 
crease required  to  make  all  Federal  sal- 
aries comparable  to  that  of  private  en- 
terprise. Actually,  no  one  knows  what 
that  percentage  increase  will  be,  except 
that  guesses  are  made  of  3  to  8  percent 
increases.  Whatever  the  figure,  however, 
this  House  has  said  that  it  is  fair,  honest, 
and  imperative  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pay  Its  employees  a  just  wage.  Re- 
gardless of  some  Inequalities  In  the 
standard  of  living  all  over  these  United 
States,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
will  develop  a  national  uniform  cost-of- 
living  Index  to  be  applied  equally  to  all 
Federal  employees,  no  matter  In  what 
State  they  work.  Thus,  an  across-the- 
board  Increase  will  become  operative  1 
year  later — to  be  applied  to  all  Federal 
employees,  low  or  high  paid. 

Naturally,  this  is  the  interest  of  this 
House.  What  the  other  House  will  do  as 
a  result  of  their  hearings  and  possible 
pressure  to  reduce  the  4  percent  as  well 
as  to  eliminate  the  automatic  feature  of 
equalizing  the  pay  next  year.  Is  prob- 
lematical. What  is  certain,  is  that  our 
conferees  should  insist  on  the  features 
we  have  passed.  We  passed  them  so 
overwhelmingly  because  the  majority 
feels  that  not  only  Is  a  workman  worthy 
of  his  hire,  In  Government  as  well  as  out 
of  Government,  but,  both  the  President 
and  the  Congress  have  made  a  solemn 
pledge  to  our  employees  and  we  cannot 
renege  now. 

As  has  been  so  ably  said  in  this  Cham- 
ber, we  the  Congress,  are  the  board  of 
directors,  interested  also  in  good  person- 
nel management.  This  means  that  we 
must  have  the  proper  number  of  workers 
to  do  the  job,  properly  qualified  workers, 
proper  job  allocation,  proper  supervision, 
and  above  all,  properly  competitive  sal- 
aries to  get  and  to  keep  the  men  and 
women  able  to  do  our  work  most  effi- 
ciently. The  Federal  sei-vlce  Is  a  career 
service.  To  build  such  a  service,  people 
have  to  be  trained  on  the  job,  they  have 
to  grow  In  experience.  This  takes  years. 
However,  all  too  often  an  able,  qualified, 
experienced  employee  finds  that  after  so 
many  years  of  labor,  that  his  counter- 
part in  private  business  gets  more  money 
for  equal  work.  Who  can  blame  him 
for  leaving?  This  Is  where  we  have 
ironed  out  some  of  the  inequities  as  re- 
gards the  cost-of-living  index,  coverage, 
severance  pay,  overtime,  uniform  allow- 
ances, and  other  pay  inequalities. 

This  is  also  the  year  in  which  we  have 
enacted  a  law  to  make  it  easier  for  older 
employees  to  retire.  At  last  estimate, 
over  55.000  have  planned  to  do  so  before 
the  end  of  this  year.  Most  of  these  are 
highly  qualified,  experienced  people. 
Others  will  have  to  take  their  places.  To 
insure  that  work  be  carried  on  as  effi- 
ciently as  before  our  bill  will  at  least  en- 
tice many  people  to  apply  for  Govern- 


ment service  knowing  that  comparable 
pay  scales  obtain.  The  automatic  cost- 
of-living  increase  next  year  Is  one  of  the 
most  auspicious  enticements  we  can  offer 
to  get  new  employees,  retain  others,  and 
train  lower  ones  for  higher  positions.  I 
think  we  are  well  on  the  way  toward  in- 
suring a  career  service,  at  least  insofar 
as  pay  scales  are  concerned.  I  am  proud 
to  be  one  of  those  who  have  endorsed  the 
comparable  pay  scales  and  voted  affirma- 
tively for  them. 


THE  BALANCE  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE 
AI^D  MEDICAL   SERVICE 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like 
to  include  a  speech  which  I  delivered  at 
regional  forum  for  the  Northeastern 
States,  National  Conference  on  Com- 
munity Health  Services,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  September  29,  1965: 

The  Balance  of  Medical  Science  and 
Medical   Service 
(By  Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.C.) 

I  was  delighted  to  accept  the  invitation  to 
appear  here  today  because  I  always  welcome 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  an  activity 
whose  aim  is  to  improve  the  health  of  the 
American  people.  If  that  sounds  like  a  safe 
enough  statement  for  a  politician  to  make, 
let  me  warn  you.  right  at  the  beginning, 
that  I  have  no  intention  of  qaaking  a  safe 
political  speech.  I  think  the  klckoff  session 
for  this  conference  is  too  important  an 
occasion  for  that. 

The  purpose  of  this  conference  is  to  discuss 
the  major  health  Issues  confronting  com- 
munity leadership  in  the  next  two  decades. 
I  have  been  around  long  enough  to  know 
that  a  subject  is  not  an  issue  unless  it  is 
controversial.  Conferences  such  as  this 
wouldn't  be  necessary  If  we  were  all  agreed 
on  what  needed  to  be  done — and,  particu- 
larly, on  how  we  should  go  about  doing  It. 
The  history  of  every  health  problem  from 
water  fluoridation  to  medicare  shows  that 
people  can  be  as  contentious  about  health 
matters  as  about  any  other  public  problem. 

A  lot  of  preparatory  work  has  been  done 
for  this  conference  and  I  understand  that 
there  are  a  number  of  specific  recommen- 
dations which  you  will  be  asked  to  discuss 
and  to  which  you  will  be  asked  to  react. 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  so-called  master  list  of  issues  and  rec- 
ommendations. This  is  fortunate,  I  think, 
because  It  leaves  me  free  to  talk  to  you  about 
some  broad  problems  that  concern  me  and 
which  will,  I  hope,  receive  some  of  your  at- 
tention during  the  next  3  days. 

The  common  theme  of  the  points  I  want 
to  make  is  that  one  of  the  major  tasks  before 
us  during  the  next  two  decades  is  to  adjust 
the  imbalances  that  have  been  created  on 
the  health  scene  during  the  past  two  decades. 
This  is  not  meant  to  imply  any  criticism  of 
the  things  that  have  been  done  to  create 
this  Imbalance — in  fact,  I  am  proud  to  have 
played  an  active  part  In  creating  It.  Making 
progress  In  any  human  endeavor  Is  a  little 
like  walking:  to  move  forward  you  have  to 
throw  yoMT  body  off  balance  and  put  one  foot 
ahead  of  the  other.    If  you  try  to  keep  every- 


thing even,  you  stand  still.  We  certainly 
have  not  stood  still  these  past  20  years — 
and  I  am  sure  that  we  started  on  the  right 
foot.  But  the  time  has  come  also  to  move 
the  left  foot  and  that  is  what  I  want  to  talk 
about. 

The  most  dramatic  and  most  significant 
postwar  development  on  the  health  scene 
has  been  the  expansion  of  the  scientific  effort 
related  to  health.  I  do  not  need  to  describe 
to  this  audience  the  great  advances  that 
have  been  made  In  the  science  and  technol- 
ogy of  medicine.  The  size  and  scope  of  this 
effort  is  usually  measured  In  terms  of  ovir 
total  national  expenditure  on  medical  re- 
search which  has  increased  more  than 
twentyfold  during  the  past  20  years — from 
$87  million  in  1947  to  about  $1.8  billion  in 
1965.  As  you  know,  the  Federal  Government 
was  a  major  factor  In  making  this  growth 
possible.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that,  during 
my  18  years  as  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  responsible  for 
this  part  of  the  budget,  the  Congress  has 
taken  the  lead  in  providing  this  country 
with  the  means  for  building  up  a  unique 
national  system  for  the  support  of  the  bio- 
medical sciences.  But  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  claim  all  the  credit.  Dtirlng 
this  saitne  period.  Industry  has  increased  Its 
own  expenditure  about  twelvefold  and  sup- 
port for  research  from  the  voluntary  health 
agencies  and  foundations  has  grown  about 
sixfold. 

These  figures  are  impressive  but  they  do 
not  give  us  a  very  satisfactory  measure  of 
what  has  really  been  accomplished.  To  ap- 
preciate what  has  happened  we  should  look 
not  at  the  dollars  we  spend  but  at  the 
tremendous  Increase  In  the  number  of  com- 
petent men  and  women  who  are  now  dedi- 
cating themselves  to  medical  research,  at  the 
impressive  growth  of  the  facilities  for  pro- 
ductive research,  and — above  all — at  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  work  being  done.  The  sci- 
ence of  medicine  has  changed  drastically 
during  the  past  20  years.  The  pace  at  which 
progress  Is  being  made  has  also  accelerated. 
I  have  heard  It  said  that  If  a  young  physi- 
cian makes  no  effort  to  keep  abreast  of  new 
knowledge,  he  now  starts  to  become  obso- 
lescent 5  years  after  he  finishes  his  medical 
training.  That  alone  presents  a  problem 
which  should  concern  not  only  the  medical 
profession  but  all  who  will  sooner  or  later 
turn  to  It  for  help. 

Ensuring  and  providing  for  the  continuing 
education  of  physicians  and  other  health 
personnel  should — as  a  simple  matter  of  self- 
interest — be  a  matter  for  community  con- 
cern. We  must  develop  a  framework  for 
dealing  realistically  with  the  present  rate  of 
obsolescence  In  health  knowledge.  I  think 
we  are  going  to  have  to  consider  ways  for 
making  It  possible — and  mandatory — for 
every  physician  to  spend  every  fifth  or  sixth 
year  of  his  career  in  formal  continuing  edu- 
cation as  a  means  of  keeping  abreast  of  the 
advances  in  knowledge  that  will  bear  criti- 
cally upon  his  future  practice.  This  also 
means  that  in  calculating  our  requirements 
for  physicians  In  the  futiu'e  we  may  have  to 
accept  as  one  of  the  components  of  that 
calculation  the  fact  that  one-fifth  of  the 
physician  resources  of  the  country  will  be 
in  training  at  any  given  time.  Such  a  pros- 
pect drastically  alters  the  calculation  of  owr 
future  need  for  physicians. 

This  Is  one  of  the  ways  In  which  we  may 
have  to  bring  the  left  foot  forward. 

I  do  not  wish  to  overstate  the  accomplish- 
ments of  medical  research.  Impressive  as 
they  are,  the  limitations  of  present  knowl- 
edge are  all  too  evident.  It  is  all  too  easy 
to  cite  examples  of  what  Is  not  known.  De- 
spite much  encouraging  progress  against 
cancer,  there  Is  as  yet  no  real  understanding 
of  this  disease — or  should  I  say  these  dis- 
eases?— early  diagnosis  Is  often  difficult,  and 
there  are  pitifully  few  therapeutic  tools  for 
allaying  or  diminishing  Its  ra\'ages.  Arthritis 
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13  still  being  treated  with  aspirin  and  neither 
cure  nor  prevention  are  yet  In  sight.  Ar- 
teriosclerosis continues  to  take  its  toll.  Even, 
the  common  cold  has  yielded  but  little  to 
research. 

Nevertheless,  medical  sclenjce  can  do  very 
much  more  for  us  today  than  it  could  20 
years  ago.  There  have  been  major  advances 
In  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment 
of  a  wide  range  of  diseases. 

I  am  speaking  of  medical  science  because 
I  want  to  raise  with  you  the  serious  question 
whether  medical  service  is  keeping  pace  with 
the  progress  In  medical  science. 

This  question  has  several  aspects.  First 
there  Is  the  obvious  one:  to  what  extent  and 
how  quickly  are  the  results  of  research  ap- 
plied in  the  community?  How  soon  does  the 
ordinary  citizen  receive  the  benefit  of  new 
preventative,  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
me.isurfs  for  whose  development  he — as  a 
taxpayer — may  very  well  have  paid?  To 
what  extent  does  his  receiving  this  benefit 
depend  on  where  he  lives  or  on  bow  much 
he  Is  able  to  pay  lor  medical  service?  What 
Is  the  community  doing  to  make  the  best 
that  medical  science  has  to  oifer  available  to 
hlin? 

You  who  are  present  at  this  regional  con- 
ference represent  the  relatively  heavily  popu- 
lated northeastern  part  of  the  country  and  I 
Imagine  that  most  of  you  come  from  metro- 
politan areas  witliln  this  region.     Ten  of  the 

14  St;ites  represented  here  have  31  of  this 
country's  eighty-three  4-year  medical  schools 
and  a  similar  proportion  of  its  great  research 
hospitals.  The  best  that  medical  science  has 
to  offer  is  available  here — not  In  one  place  but 
In  many.  Almost  half  of  the  funds  made 
available  by  the  Federal  Government  through 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  last  year 
for  medical  research  projects  was  awarded 
to  grantees  in  these  14  States  (I  am  Includ- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia).  It  was  46.6 
percent,  to  be  exact,  and  amounted  to  more 
than  $240  million. 

But  would  you  say  that  even  In  this  favored 
region  the  best  that  medical  science  has  to 
offer  is  generally  available?  Do  the  people 
who  live  Just  100  miles  from  such  bright 
stars  in  the  medical  constellation  as  Phila- 
delphia, or  Boston,  or  Baltimore  really  have 
access — In  a  practical  and  realistic  way — to 
recently  developed  treatments  and  tech- 
niques which,  in  some  cases,  could  speed 
their  recovery,  minimize  a' disability,  or  even 
save  their  life?  And  when  I  say  "recently 
developed"  I  am  not  talking  about  something 
that  finished  its  clinical  trials  last  month.  I 
am  not  even  talking  about  something  that 
was  done  3  years  ago  but  was  only  published 
last  month — and  that  seems  to  be  far  too 
common  a  pattern.  I  am  talking  about 
diagnostic  and  therapeutic  procedures  in 
regular  use  In  our  large  metropolitan 
centers. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  every  small  hos- 
pital should  have — or  could  effectively  use — 
the  facilities  of  a  large  metropolitan  insti- 
tution. I  do  suggest  that  there  is  too  long 
a  lag  before  improved  techniques  that  do  not 
depend  on  elaborate  and  expensive  facilities 
are  applied  in  smaller  communities.  I  also 
suggest  that  we  do  not  have  adequate 
arrangements  for  Insxirlng  that  a  patient 
Is  brought  to  the  facilities  that  he  may  need 
but  wnich  do  not  exist  where  he  happens  to 
live. 

An  Important  step  toward  remedying  this 
situation  will  be  made  possible  by  a  bill 
which  has  already  been  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  which  will  become 
law  as  soon  as  the  differences  in  the  two 
versions  have  been  ironed  out.  This  bill, 
which  deals  specifically  with  heart  disease, 
cancer  and  stroke — the  three  major  killers — 
and  related  diseases,  grew  out  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Heart  Disease.  Cancer  and  Stroke 
of  which  Dr.  Michael  DeBakey  was  chairm&n. 


The  principal  feature  of  this  bill  Is  that  it 
provides  funds — $340  million  over  the  next 
3  years— with  which  the  Federal  Government 
will  encourage  and  assist  the  establishment 
of  regional  cooperative  arrangements  among 
medical  schools,  research  Institutions  and 
hospitals  designed  to  forge  a  closer  link  be- 
tween the  centers  of  scientific  and  academic 
medicine,  on  the  one  hand,  and  community 
health  services,  on  the  other. 

The  bill  specifies  that  this  forthright  pro- 
gram must  not  Interfere  with  present  pat- 
terns of  patient  care  and  professional  prac- 
tice but  It  Is  nonetheless  a  revolutionary 
piece  of  legislation.  It  holds  enormous 
promise  for  advancing  the  quality  of  medical 
service  available  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
It  marks,  I  believe,  the  beginning  of  a  big 
new  step  forward  in  accelerating  the  pace  of 
progress  In  medical  service  to  match  the  pace 
of  medical  science. 

The  implemeutation  of  this  dramatic  piece 
of  legislation  demands  your  most  imagina- 
tive and  foreslghted  cooperation.  Nowhere 
In  the  bill,  or  in  the  testimony  in  Its  support 
before  the  congressio'.ial  committees,  will 
you  find  a  blueprint  for  this  program — be- 
cause there  is  no  Federal  blueprint  and  It 
Is  not  Intended  that  there  should  be  one. 
The  pattern  of  grants-in-aid  already  so  well- 
established  and  so  successful  In  the  support 
of  medical  research  will  also  be  followed  In 
this  new  program.  Grants  will  be  made  in 
response  to  local  Initiative,  to  facilitate  local 
planning,  and  to  assist  local  execution  of  the 
pl.ans.  The  bill  makes  this  quite  clear.  Let 
me  read  you  two  extracts  from  Its  statement 
of  purposes : 

"To  afford  to  the  medical  profession  and 
the  medical  institutions  of  the  Nation, 
through  cooperative  arrangements,  the  op- 
portunity of  making  available  to  their  pa- 
tients the  latest  advances  In  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  these  diseases;  and  by 
these  means,  to  improve  generally  the  health 
manpower  and  facilities  available  to  the  Na- 
tion •  •  •  In  cooperation  with  practicing 
physicians,  medical  center  officials,  hospital 
administrators,  and  representatives  from  ap- 
propriate  voluntary   health   agencies." 

The  emphasis  of  this  program  Is  clearly 
on  bringing  Wils  country's  proven  research 
capability — as  reflected  In  the  medical  schools 
and  research  hospitals — Into  a  closer  rela- 
tionship with  medical  practice,  as  a  reso\irce 
for  the  practitioner,  the  local  hospital  and 
the  community  health  services  In  a  wide 
geographic  area.  The  way  In  which  this 
can  be  most  effectively  done  Is  up  to  you. 
I  expect  to  see  a  ntimber  of  different  plans 
emerge  and  I  hope  that  they  will  compete 
fiercely  In  their  efforts  to  out-do  each  other 
In  bringing  the  best  of  medical  service  to 
the  most  distant  and  tiny  community. 

Another  aspect  of  the  question  whether 
medical  service  Is  keeping  pace  with  the 
progress  of  medical  science  relates  to  the  fa- 
cilities and  organization  of  medical  service. 
The  Hill-Burton  Act  of  lfl46  gave  tremendous 
Impetus  to  the  construction  of  hospitals  and 
other  medical  facilities  which  has  trans- 
formed the  health-care  scene  during  the  past 
two  decades.  But  In  these  20  years  our 
economy,  society,  technology,  and  the  state 
of  medicine  Itself  have  undergone  radical 
changes  to  which  medical  service  has  been 
slow  to  cdapt.  For  example,  little  has  been 
done  to  adapt  the  architecture  and  operation 
of  hospitals  to  exploit  modern  principles  of 
design,  to  meet  shortages  of  nurses  and  tech- 
nicians, to  halve  the  sharply  rising  cost  of 
hospital  care,  to  facilitate  the  research  func- 
tion of  a  hospital,  to  permit  the  expansion  of 
outpatient  services,  and  to  provide  for  the 
higher  proportion  of  patients  who  are  chroni- 
cally or  mentally  111.  These  are  opportuni- 
ties for  automating  not  only  a  great  deal  of 
the  recordkeeping  but  many  routine  labora- 
tory procedures,  diagnostic  tests,  and  patient 
monitoring.  There  Is  room  for  a  great  deal 
more  research  on  the  mechanics  of  hospital 


operation.  The  expansion  of  research  on  the 
problems  of  medicine  has  not  been  accom- 
panied by  a  similar  expansion  of  research  on 
the  problems  of  medical  service  as  a  separate 
activity.  Innovations  In  this  area  might 
well  become  part  of  the  plans  developed  for 
regional  programs  on  heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  stroke. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  have  Improved  medical 
service  but  quite  another  thing  to  pay  for 
it.  This  brings  lis  to  another  major  issue 
confronting  community  leadership  during 
the  next  two  decades. 

The  rapid  and  dramatic  increase  in  the 
costs  of  hospital  care  and  health  services 
generally  Is  alarming.  It  Is  alarming  be- 
cause It  means  that  despite  our  general 
prosperity  we  are  still  putting  some  forma 
of  medical  care  beyond  the  reach  of  many 
of  our  citizens.  This  is  not  a  tolerable  situ- 
ation. I  am  not  contending  that  the  charges 
made  for  medical  service  are  excessive  In 
relation  to  costs,  or  In  relation  to  value,  but 
merely  that  they  are  still  too  often  excessive 
In  relation  to  ability  to  pay.  Fear  of  the 
doctor'a  or  the  hospital's  bill  should  not  be 
the  factor  that  keeps  members  of  any  eco- 
nomic group  from  availing  themselves  of 
medical  care — particularly  the  preventive 
medical  care  which  many  a  hard-pressed  per- 
son now  finds  the  most  difficult  to  justify. 

We  must  approach  this  problem  realis- 
tically. There  Is  little  prospect  of  any  sub- 
stantial reduction  In  the  rate  of  Increase 
in  medical  care  costs.  Health  services  are 
clearly  an  uneconomic  activity.  They  are 
designed  to  do  things  that  could  not  be 
done  before — saving  lives,  diminishing  suffer- 
ing, curing  disease,  In  circumstances  that 
previously  made  this  impossible.  It  Is  often 
an  uneoonomlc  activity  because  saving  a 
life  may  mean  months  or  years  of  further 
medical  care.  The  sharp  reduction  In 
mortality  from  Infectlotis  diseases  means 
that  more  people  live  to  fall  victim  to 
chronic  diseases  which  impose  heavier 
burdens  on  our  health  care  facilities.  Is  it 
feasible — or  fair — to  charge  the  resulting 
costs  directly  to  each  patient? 

I  believe  it  Is  not  fair  and  I  know  it  is 
not  feasible  without  the  callous  denial  of 
care  to  some  of  those  who  need  It.  We  must 
therefore  face  up,  as  a  community,  to  the 
financing  of  medical  services.  The  passage 
of  the  legislation  establishing  the  medicare 
program  is  the  beginning  of  an  effort  directed 
toward  a  solution  of  this  problem  which  will. 
I  am  sure,  be  extended  and  expanded. 

Developments  In  the  more  equitable  fi- 
nancing of  medical  services  must,  however, 
be  accomp.anied  by  a  concerted  effort  to  slow 
down  the  rate  of  Increase  in  the  cost  of  de- 
livering tliese  services.  A  reduction  In  the 
quality  of  care  or  penny-pinching  economies 
are  certainly  not  the  answer.  What  Is  needed 
are  new  Ideas  and  new  approaches.  We  must, 
for  example,  explore  the  potentials  of  auto- 
mation and  associated  technology  for  Intro- 
ducing new  efficiencies  in  the  delivery  <rf 
health  services.  This  exploration  and  experi- 
mentation win  be  expensive  but  will.  In  the 
long  run,  prove  to  be  a  wise  investment.  I. 
for  one.  would  be  willing  to  argue  in  tlie 
Congrei^  for  money  to  support  such  ventures 
if  communities  throughout  the  country  will 
generate  Ideas  and  take  bold  initiatives  In 
this  direction. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  this  problem  of 
costs  which  disturbs  me.  This  is  the  at- 
tempt to  extend  to  the  field  of  health  serv- 
ices and  medical  research  the  concepts  of 
cost-benef.t  economics  generated  by  our  de- 
fense and  space  technology.  These  ap- 
proaches start  off  with  the  assumption  that 
every  public  act  must  be  weighed  In  terms 
of  Its  economic  rate  of  return.  This  Is  a 
concept  which  we  must  reject  out  of  hand. 
It  involves  a  principle  that  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  health.  On  this  subject,  I  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  to  you  a  thoughtful 
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statement  by  Mr.  Enoch  Powell,  a  former 
Minister  of  Health  in  Great  Britain: 

"It  seems  virtually  certain  that  the  prog- 
ress of  medical  science  and  the  Increase  in 
outlay  for  medical  services  must  render  this 
outlay  more  and  more  uneconomic.  On 
many  fronts  the  progress  of  medical 
science  consists  not  In  doing  things 
more  cheaply  and  simply  than  before 
but  in  discovering  complex  and  difficult 
things  to  do  whicli  previously  could  not  be 
done  at  all.  On  these  fronts  medicine  Is  buy- 
ing life  at  an  ever-Increasing  marginal  cost. 
Thus,  as  the  average  expectation  of  life  rises 
and  the  capabilities  of  medical  science  to 
maintain  life  under  grave  disabilities  and 
liandicaps  Increase,  a  growing  part  of  the 
outlay  on  medical  services  Is  directed  to  pro- 
curing an  extension  In  the  length,  or  an 
Improvement  in  the  quality,  of  lives  which 
yield  no  extra  production  at  all,  let  alone 
extra  production  of  greater  value  than  the 
outlay. 

"It  Is  not  the  health  services  which  pro- 
duce wealth,  but  wealth  which  makes  possi- 
ble expenditure  upon  the  health  services,  like 
all  those  other  expenditures  of  which  neither 
the  purpose  nor  the  outcome  is  economic 
benefit  but  which  are  the  specific  mark  of  a 
human  society  and  In  their  elaboration  and 
refinement  distinguish  a  civilized  nation 
from  an  uncivilized,  and  an  advanced  cultxire 
from  a  backward  one." 

I  have  not  yet  touched  on  one  major  prob- 
lem that  underlies  all  other  problems  of  Im- 
proving health  services — that  is  manpower. 
Our  progress  during  the  next  two  decades 
will  be  determined  by  the  availability  of 
trained  health  manpower  in  niunbers  and 
quality  equal  to  the  tasks  that  lie  before 
us.  In  this  area  there  is  good  ground  for 
optimism.  A  significant  step  was  taken  2 
years  ago  when  the  Congress  passed  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance 
Act  which  provides  matching  grants  for  the 
construction  of  teaching  facilities  in  the 
health  professions.  The  amendments  to  this 
act  now  before  the  Congress  will  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  this  Important  program  by 
providing  a  measure  of  operating  support  for 
the  teaching  institutions.  The  new  bill  will 
also  set  up  a  scholarship  program  to  elimi- 
nate the  economic  barrier  that  has  seriously 
limited  the  number  and  quality  of  students 
entering  medical  education.  I  have  urged 
legislation  of  this  kind  for  almost  15  years 
and  I  regard  this  bill  as  a  major  step  for- 
ward. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  it  Is  enough  to 
fully  resolve  the  medical  manpower  problem. 
I  believe  that  any  program  is  inadequate  if 
It  does  not  enable  us  to  draw  a  fairly  con- 
stant proportion  of  the  college-age  popula- 
tion Into  medicine  and  the  health  profes- 
sions. Despite  the  increases  in  new  schools 
that  this  legislation  will  make  possible,  the 
total  student  capacity  will  still  leave  a  de- 
clining proportion  of  the  college-age  popula- 
tion moving  toward  the  critical  health  fields. 
A  further  major  expansion  of  our  medical 
teaching  facilities  must  thus  be  undertaken. 

I  have  made  only  passing  reference  to  pre- 
ventive medicine  and  have  said  nothing 
about  the  environmental  problems  which 
should  be  of  major  concern  to  this  con- 
ference. This  omission  is  deliberate  because 
I  am  sure  that  these  subjects  figure  promi- 
nently in  the  findings  and  recommendations 
which  others  will  present  for  your  con- 
sideration. The  growth  of  technology  in 
other  fields,  our  increasing  virbanizatlon,  and 
the  steady  rise  in  population  are  compovmd- 
Ing  the  effects  of  our  environment  on  our 
health  and  well-being.  Not  only  air  pollu- 
tion and  water  pollution,  but  the  possible 
toxicologlcal  effects  of  food  preservatives, 
cosmetics,  drugs,  and  other  synthetic  ma- 
terials deserve  the  most  serious  study.  It  Is 
virtually  certain  that  some  controls  will  have 
to  be  exercised  and  this  will   present  ex- 


tremely difficult  economic,  social  and  political 
problems  most  of  which  will  have  to  be 
dealt  with  at  the  community  level.  Here, 
too,  fresh  Ideas,  Imagination  and  boldness 
are  required. 

I  am  also  sure  that  you  will  find  time  to 
grapple  with  some  of  the  complex  and  diffi- 
cult behavioral  problems  that  fall  squarely 
Into  the  arena  of  community  health  services. 
One  could  make  a  speech  on  this  subject 
alone — someone  probably  will  before  this 
conference  is  over. 

Both  In  public  health  and  private  prac- 
tice, we  must  pay  Increasing  attention  to 
the  health  needs  of  the  chronically  disabled, 
both  children  and  adults — the  >?ientally  re- 
tarded, the  cerebral  palsied,  and,  of  course, 
our  older  citizens. 

Both  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion and  the  State  and  territorial  health 
officers  have  been  passing  resolutions  stating 
that  facilities  which  are  going  to  be  con- 
structed for  the  mentally  ill  or  mentally  re- 
tarded should  be  planned  with  an  eye  to 
unifying  and  integrating  health  care  for  all 
people.  But  what  has  public  health  really 
done  to  show  that  it  embraces,  vmderstands, 
and  accepts  a  responsibility  towards  the 
health  needs  of  the  mentally  retarded?  In 
most  States  only  a  little,  on  a  demonstration 
basis,  here  and  there,  or  where  the  Federal 
Government  offered  aid  on  very  favorable 
terms. 

The  State  comprehensive  planning  in 
mental  retardation  (which  will  conclude  its 
first  federally  aided  round  at  the  end  of  this 
year)  will  surely  reveal  both  past  deficiencies 
and  future  opportunities.  Are  you  in  public 
health  and  private  praictlce  ready  to  re- 
spond? Are  yoiu'  colleagues  and  staff  ori- 
ented and  trained  to  meet  these  now  more 
clearly  Identified  needs? 

This  year  our  Appropriations  Committee 
almost  tripled  the  amount  first  asked  for  the 
Mental  Retardation  Branch  of  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  so  that  communities  and 
States  and  universities  which  are  alert  to 
those  gaps  might  have  Immediate  assistance 
In  starting  some  new  projects.  I  intend  to 
see  that  this  effort  is  followed  up  vsrlth  con- 
tinuing support,  wherever  States  and  local 
public  and  voluntary  agencies  show  their 
good  faith  in  putting  up  some  of  their  own 
funds  and  In  making  appropriate  special 
health  services  available  to  the  retarded  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  mainstream  of  health 
practice. 

By  the  same  token,  prevention  of  mental 
retardation  should  be  as  vital  and  ever  pres- 
ent an  objective  in  public  health  as  is  the 
prevention  of  communicable  disease.  It  is 
not  enough  to  test  for  PKU.  Every  one  of  the 
100  or  more  known  causes  of  retardation 
must  be  eradicated,  and  the  search  to  find 
the  causes  now  unknown  must  be  pursued 
by  the  best  talent  we  have. 

The  task  before  you  is  awesome  but  I  de- 
duce from  your  willingness  to  take  the  time 
and  trouble  to  attend  this  conference  that 
you  all  agree  that  Its  challenge  Is  inspiring. 
The  people  of  this  country  have  much  to  gain 
from  the  effort  you  are  making.  I  salute 
you  and  wish  you  every  success. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON,  JOSEPH  W.  BARR 
BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  MANUFACTURERS  ON 
SEPTEMBER  21,  1965 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1965,  the  Honorable  Joseph 
W.  Barr,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, addressed  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  at  Hot 
Springs,  Va. 

The  Under  Secretary  discussed  the 
teraiinology  and  concepts  involved  in  the 
consideration  of  international  finance. 
I  commend  his  remarks  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues.    They  follow: 

Address  bt  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Barb, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Tbeasurt 

Time  was  when  International  finance  was 
a  subject  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the 
officials  of  the  larger  banks,  central  banks, 
and  the  Treasury.  Not  many  people  outside 
this  small  group  understood  or  cared  much 
about  it.  Not  so  today.  It  is  one  of  the 
hottest  topics  going.  It  seems  as  though 
every  publication  has  something  to  say  at  one 
time  or  another  about  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, gold  losses,  and  international  li- 
quidity. 

This  is  a  mixed  blessing  to  us  In  the  Treas- 
ury. On  the  one  hand,  a  widespread  in- 
terest among  the  public  in  this  important 
national  problem  Is  an  encouraging  sign  of 
an  alert  citizenry  and  ultimately  It  wlU  be 
those  outside  the  Government  who  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  solution  to  o\u  balance-of- 
pa3rments  problem. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, having  the  primary  responsibility  for 
this  area,  is  the  focusing  point  for  this  in- 
tense public  spotlight  and  we  are  frequently 
taken  to  task  and  called  upon  to  acco\int  tor 
our  actions  or  inactions — as  the  cas<»  may  be. 

This  is  fair  enough — 6  years  in  American 
politics  has  convinced  nie  that  criticism  and 
debate  can  be  especially  helpful  in  formulat- 
ing oiu*  national  financial  policies.  But  I 
am  concerned  that  this  debate  sometimee 
gets  off  the  rails  because  the  subject  matter 
is  novel  and  complex. 

I  would  suppose  that  nearly  every  man  and 
woman  in  this  room  has  had  some  academic 
background  In  economics.  I  would  suppose 
that  most  of  us  can  carry  on  a  good  reason- 
able argument  on  monetary  policy  and  on 
fiscal  policy.  But  I  wonder  how  many  are 
fully  grounded  in  the  concepts  of  the  Inter- 
national financial  mechanism  that  has 
largely  developed  since  World  War  II? 

I  would  venture  that  most  of  us  could 
discourse  reasonably  on  the  old  gold  stand- 
ard that  we  were  taught  In  college.  But 
how  many  understand  the  workings  of  the 
International  Monetary  Funds,  the  concepts 
of  liquidity,  and  the  role  of  the  dollar  in  In- 
ternational finance?  I  would  suggest  to  you 
that  these  subjects  are  not  academic  ctirlosi- 
tles.  They  are  on  the  contrary  Issues  that 
have  an  Intensely  practical  application  to 
your  businesses  and  to  the  role  this  Nation 
will  play  in  the  world. 

Therefore,  my  address  today  can  be  con- 
sidered more  as  a  paper  on  fundamentals 
rather  than  a  statement  of  policy.  Specifical- 
ly, I  will  discuss  the  role  of  the  doUar  in 
the  world  today,  the  problem  of  our  balance 
of  payments,  its  relationship  to  world  liquid- 
ity, the  administration's  approach  to  these 
matters,  and  where  we  stand  today. 

As  this  address  is  designed  more  for 
information  than  for  policy.  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  answer  any  questions  that  may 
occur  to  you  at  the  conclusion  of  my  formal 
remarks. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  DOLLAR 

When  we  discuss  the  American  dollar,  X 
think  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  dollar  serves  three  roles:  As  a  national 
currency,  as  a  key  (sometimes  referred  to  as 
a  vehicle)  currency,  and  as  a  reserve  cur- 
rency. 
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THE  DOLLAR  AS  A  NATIONAL  CLRRENCY 

The  first  role,  as  a  national  currency. 
Is.  I  think,  obvious  to  everyone  The  dol- 
lar In  this  historic  role  is  our  domestic 
medium  of  exchange,  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  domestic  flnanoial  transac- 
tions. Also,  I  think  most  people  under- 
stand that  our  domestic  money  supply  must 
grow  over  the  years  as  our  economy  grows. 
There  Is  some  limit  on  how  many  times  a 
year  you  can  use  a  dollar  for  different  trans- 
actions, and  as  the  economy  grows  and 
transactions  Increase  there  Is  an  obvious 
need  for  more  dollars  to  keep  things  mov- 
ing. 

Tliere  is  not  such  a  clear  underst.indlng. 
however,  of  the  second  and  third  roles,  and 
discussions  of  our  balance  of  payments  and 
world  liquidity  sometimes  confuse  the  two. 

THE  DOLLAR  .\S  A  VEHICLE  CURRENCY 

When  we  speak  of  the  dollar  as  a  vehicle 
currency,  we  refer  to  Its  use  In  financing  in- 
ternational trade  and  payments.  The  dollar 
In  this  capacity  is  held  by  private  banks, 
businesses  and  Individuals  throughout  the 
world  as  a  medium  of  exchange  for  their  In- 
ternational transactions:  they  use  It  Just  as 
they  use  their  own  currencies  for  their  do- 
mestic transactions. 

Dollars  held  for  this  purpose — what  we  will 
call  private  foreign  dollar  holdings — amount 
to  over  $11  billion. 

How  did  It  come  about  that  the  dollar 
should  serve  this  role  more  than  any  other 
currency'  Robert  Roosa  puts  It  succinctly 
in  his  new  book: 

"Because  of  the  Importance  of  the  United 
States  In  world  trade  was  Itself  very  large, 
as  seen  from  most  other  countries: 

"Because  there  were  ample  and  versatile 
credit  facilities  available  from  which  sup- 
plemental supplies  of  dollars  could  be  ob- 
tained at  short  term: 

"Because  accumulations  held  for  trans- 
actions purposes  could  be  re.idily  Invested  In 
liquid  form  at  reasonable  rates  of  return: 

'Because  foreign  transactions  form  so 
small  a  part  of  the  vast  US  markets  that 
foreign  holders  have  little  reason  to  fear 
that  their  operations  would  become  con- 
spicuous or  subject  to  Interference; 

"Because  the  dollar  had  an  established 
tradition — honored  through  various  periods 
of  stress — of  maintaining  open  markets  free 
of  the  dictation  and  the  Intrusions  charac- 
teristic of  exchange  control: 

'.'And  lastly  a  purely  technical  reason. 
There  are  102  members  of  the  IMP.  If  finan- 
cial transactions  were  denominated  In  the 
currencies  of  every  nation,  a  little  simple 
arithmetic  will  show  that  you  would  raise 
the  102  currencies  to  the  second  power  or  a 
figure  of  10,404  to  arrive  at  the  different 
methods  In  which  a  transaction  could  be  ac- 
counted for.  To  avoid  this  chaotic  situation. 
when  a  businessman  In  country  A  sells  to 
a  customer  In  country  B  the  transaction 
usually  will  work  like  this:  The  customer 
in  country  B  buys  dollars:  with  the  dollars 
he  buys  the  national  currency  of  country  A 
and  uses  these  funds  to  pay  the  seller. 

This  Is  why  we  sometlnies  refer  to  the  role 
of  the  dollar  as  a  vehicle  currencv.  It  Is  a 
crucial  role  and  It  acquired  this  role  for  the 
reasons  I  have  listed  above.  Like  its  role 
as  a  domestic  or  national  currency,  the  need 
for  dollars  as  a  vehicle  currency  Increases 
as  world  trade  and  financial  transactions 
Increase. 

To  summarize,  the  dollar  Is  available.  It 
Is  safe,  and  It  is  enormously  convenient  to 
have  one  or  (or  If  one  Includes  the  British 
pound  and  French  franc)  two  or  three  curr 
rencles  that  many  countries  can  use,  in  an 
lnflnit«  variety  of  bilateral  trade  transactions, 
as  a  kind  of  common  denominator. 

THE    DOLLAR    AS    A    RESERVE    CTRRENCT 

The  dollar's  third  role — that  of  a  reserve 
currency — has   developed    for    many   of    the 


same  reasons  that  have  made  It  a  vehicle 
currency. 

By  a  reserve  currency  we  mean  that  dol- 
lars are  held  by  governments  and  central 
banks  as  a  highly  liquid  and  dependable 
asset  that  they  can  use  along  with  gold  to 
carry  them  over  times  of  temporary  Im- 
balance— precisely  the  way  you.  as  business- 
men, keep  reserves  for  contingencies.  But 
there  Is  an  Important  distinction  between 
the  role  of  the  dollar  as  a  vehicle  currency 
and  Its  role  as  a  reserve  currency.  I  have 
mentioned  that  probably  the  principal  fac- 
tor in  the  dollar's  role  as  a  vehicle  currency 
Is  convenience.  I  believe  that  the  principal 
factor  In  the  dollar's  role  as  a  reserve  cur- 
rency is  confidence — confidence  In  the  ability 
to  use  It  quickly  and  at  an  assured  price. 
These  are  approximately  the  criteria  most 
businessmen  use  In  acquiring  and  holding 
assets  as  contingent  reserves. 

Those  who  hold  the  dollar  as  a  reserve 
currency,  central  banks  and  treasuries,  do 
so  In  the  knowledge  that  these  dollars  are 
freely  convertible  Into  gold  at  the  fixed  price 
of  $35  an  ounce.  The  fact  that  we  have  not 
varied  from  this  policy  and  this  fixed  price 
for  over  30  years  plus  the  fact  that  we  are 
the  only  country  which  stands  ready  to  ex- 
change gold  for  holdings  of  its  currency  has 
made  the  dollar  second  only  to  gold  as  an 
international  reserve  asset. 

Foreign  monetary  authorities  hold  about 
$14  billion  In  their  reserves.  These  dollars 
are  used  to  finance  their  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits  and  surpluses  and  as  a  cushion 
for  the  future. 

While  these  two  International  roles  of  the 
dollar  are  Interdependent — dollars  flow  back 
and  forth  between  official  and  private 
hands — changes  in  the  world's  holdings  of 
its  vehicle  currency  dollars  can  have  quite 
different  Implications  than  changes  in  the 
world's  holdings  of  Its  reserve  currency 
dollars. 

To  Illustrate,  the  amount  of  dollars  (or 
any  other  vehicle  currency)  held  by  banks 
and  businesses  for  trade  and  finance  will 
probably  grow  as  world  trade  grows  and  de- 
velops. The  dollars  held  for  reserves  can 
vary  with  the  Judgment  of  central  banks  and 
governments  on  (a)  what  amount  of  re- 
serves they  need  and  (b)  their  Judgment  as 
to  the  potential  value  and  usefulness  of  the 
dollar. 

One  final  note  on  our  dollar  liabilities. 
While  the  large  amounts  of  dollars  which 
foreigners  now  hold  represent  liquid  liabil- 
ities and  potential  claims  on  our  gold  re- 
serves, the  fact  that  the  world  Is  willing  to 
hold  such  large  amounts  of  dollars  Is  testi- 
mony to  their  confidence  In  the  dollar. 

The  program  to  which  I  refer  next  Is  de- 
signed to  make  sure  that  the  Integrity  of — 
and  International  confidence  In — the  dollar 
are  maintained. 

THE  TWIN  PROBLEMS  OF  BALANCE   OF  PAYMENTS 
AND  WORLD   LIQUXDITY 

Most  of  the  current  discussions  of  Inter- 
national flxiance  concerns  twin  problems: 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit  and  world 
liquidity. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Insult  your  knowledge, 
but  let's  make  certain  of  our  definitions. 
First  of  all  let's  define  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. It  is  not  as  easy  as  It  might  seem 
because  It  Is  an  accounting  of  our  private 
and  Government  transactions  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  In  dangerously  simplified 
terms  the  major  transaction  would  be  like 
this: 

What  funds  go  out 

1.  Money  spent  to  buy  Imports  (Including 
shipping  costs  to  foreign  lines) . 

2.  Money  spent  by  tourists. 

3.  Money  spent  by  the  United  States  In 
maintaining  troops  overseas. 

4.  Money  loaned  by  banks  and  the  Gov- 
ernment to  foreign  borrowers. 


5.  Money  Invested  In  Industries  In  foreign 
nations. 

6.  Money  given  as  untied  grants  under  our 
forelgn-ald  program. 

7.  Money  sent  abroad  as  payment  of  Inter- 
est and  principal  due  by  U.S.  borrowers. 

8.  Money  remitted  as  dividend  payments 
to  foreign  holders  of  US.  securities,  or  as 
branch  income  of  foreign  corporations. 

What  funds  come  in 

1.  Money  spent  by  foreigners  to  buy  our 
exports. 

2.  Money  spent  by  foreign  tourists  In  the 
United  States. 

3.  Money  loaned  by  foreign  banks  and 
governments  to  U.S.  borrowers. 

4.  Money  Invested  by  foreigners  In  U.S. 
Industries. 

5.  Remittances  of  Interest  and  principal 
payments  on  debts  foreigners  owe  to  U.S. 
lenders. 

8.  Remittance  of  dividend  Income  and  In- 
come of  U.S.  oversea  branches  to  VS.  Inves- 
tors and  corporations. 

I  have  warned  you  that  this  Is  highly  over- 
simplified  accounting,  but  It  does  Include 
the  major  Items. 

When  the  outgoing  Items  exceed  the  In- 
coming, we  say  that  we  have  a  deficit;  when 
the  reverse  is  true  we  say  that  we  have  a 
surpltis. 

Now  some  one  at  this  juncture  will  say. 
"It  Is  nonsense  to  keep  accounts  like  these. 
You  have  current  Items  such  as  funds  spent 
on  Imports  or  money  spent  by  tourists  lumped 
together  with  capital  Items  such  as  long-term 
loans  and  Investments." 

This  Is  very  true  Indeed  and  that  Is  where 
the  question  of  liquidity  enters  the  picture 
Just  what  do  we  mean  by  liquidity?  The 
corporate  explanation  of  liquidity  Is  the  re- 
lation between  short  term  liabilities  and 
short  term  assets.  It  seems  to  me  that  tht 
International  economists  are  much  less  pre- 
cise In  their  definition.  When  they  speak  of 
liquidity,  they  visually  refer  to  the  ofRclal 
(government  and  central  bank)  holdings  of 
gold  and  convertible  currencies  and  the 
credit  available  or  a  rather  automatic  basis 
In  the  IMF.  The  relation  of  these  assets  to 
short-term  liabilities  Is  usually  meaningless 
to  most  countries  because  their  currencies 
are  not  used  as  a  vehicle  In  commercial 
transactions  or  held  In  reserves. 

However.  In  the  United  States  the  corporate 
definition  of  liquidity  that  relates  liquid 
assets  to  near-term  liabilities  Is  more  appro- 
priate. It  Is  In  fact  crucial  because  as  I 
have  pointed  out  $11  billion  are  held  by  pri- 
vate foreigners  for  trade  and  finance  and 
$14  billion  by  official  foreigners  as  reserves. 

Thus,  the  proper  definition  of  liquidity 
would  probably  be  In  three  parts.  For  most 
nations  It  could  be  defined  as  their  holdings 
of  convertible  foreign  currencies,  gold  and 
their  IMF  position.  For  the  United  States 
It  Is  more  precise  to  define  liquidity  as  the 
relation  between  these  assets  and  our  short- 
term  liabilities.  For  the  world  as  a  whole, 
you  would  probably  define  liquidity  as  the 
amounts  of  acceptable  International  re- 
sources (gold,  convertible  currencies  and 
automatic  credit  at  the  IMF)  available  for 
trade,  finance  and  reserves. 

Now  let's  look  at  our  balance  of  pajTnents. 
In  essence,  the  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem Is  one  of  U.S.  liquidity.  Our  overall 
financial  position  Is  good  and  improving  but 
our  International  liquidity  has  been  deterio- 
rating. To  Illustrate,  at  the  end  of  1964  our 
private  foreign  Investments  alone  exceeded 
the  total  of  all  foreign  claims  on  us — official 
and  private — by  over  $18  billion.  The  com- 
parable figure  In  1958,  when  our  balance  of 
payments  first  became  a  serious  problem.  wa« 
less  than  $7  billion.  This  Is  without  taking 
any  account  of  our  gold  stock  at  the  end  of 
1964  amounted  to  over  $15  billion  and  our 
Government  claims  on  foreign  countries 
which   amounted   to  over   $23   billion.    Our 
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overall  jjosltlon,  therefore,  Is  obviously  Im- 
mensely strong. 

But  In  the  process  of  building  up  these 
tremendous  foreign  assets,  most  of  which  are 
long-term  assets,  we  have  Incurred  large 
short-term  liquid  liabilities,  which,  while 
much  smaller  than  our  long-term  assets, 
have  been  large  In  relation  to  our  gold  re- 
serves. 

At  the  beginning  of  1958  our  holdings  of 
gold  came  to  almost  $23  billion.  They  now 
stand  at  less  than  $14  billion.  Over  the  same 
period  our  dollar  liabilities  to  foreign  official 
Institutions  rose  from  less  than  $9  billion  to 
over  $14  billion. 

It  Is  obvlotis  that  this  process  of  lending 
long  and  borrowing  short  cannot  go  on  In- 
definitely, and  I  think  that  most  responsible 
observers  are  agreed  that  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments must  be  brought  Into  equilibrium  to 
bring  it  to  an  end.  But  at  this  point  the  sec- 
ond of  our  twin  problems  comes  Into  focus. 
If  the  dollar  outflow  from  the  United  States 
Is  ended,  how  will  the  world's  needs  for  a  key 
currency  and  a  reserve  currency  be  met? 

You  will  remember  that  I  have  earlier  in- 
dicated that  net  outflows  of  dollars  have  not 
always  been  turned  back  to  the  United 
States.  Some  of  these  dollars  have  been  re- 
tained by  foreigners  to  Increase  working  bal- 
ances to  finance  an  expanding  level  of  trade 
and  finance  and  some  of  these  additional  dol- 
lars have  been  held  to  build  up  official  re- 
serves. 

On  Its  face.  It  appears  that  we  are  faced 
with  a  dilemma.  Actually,  careful  analysis 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  ending  of  our 
deficit  may  not  create  a  world  liquidity  prob- 
lem for  some  time  to  come. 

Over  the  past  4  years,  while  we  have  not 
changed  the  basic  structure  of  the  Interna- 
tional payments  mechanism,  we  have  sub- 
stantially fortified  It.  Just  this  year,  the 
members  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  agreed  to  support  a  general  Increase  In 
IMP  quotas  of  25  percent  or  about  $5  billion. 
In  1961,  the  10  major  industrial  nations, 
known  as  the  Group  of  Ten,  negotiated  with 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  a  so-called 
general  arrangements  to  borrow  whereby 
the  10  nations  agreed  to  lend  to  the  IMF 
up  to  $6  billion  should  this  be  necessary  "to 
forestall  or  cope  with  an  Impairment  of  the 
International  monetary  system." 

Added  to  this  multilateral  source  of  funds 
are  the  various  bilateral  arrangements  where- 
by the  major  countries  stand  ready  to  swap 
their  currencies  with  one  or  more  of  the 
other  countries  In  time  of  need.  The  sub- 
stantial support  which  the  IMF  and  the  lead- 
ing countries  have  extended  to  the  poxind 
sterling  In  recent  months  Is  testimony  to  the 
strength  of  the  present  system. 

In  noting  these  strengths  of  the  present 
international  payments  system,  I  am  not 
arguing  that  nothing  further  needs  to  be 
done.  I  note  them  only  because  In  recent 
months  some  people  have  unjustifiably 
Jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  an  ending  of 
the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficits  will 
immediately  bring  about  a  shortage  of  world 
liquidity  and  a  crisis. 

In  addition  to  overlooking  the  very  real 
strength  of  the  current  system,  those  who 
make  the  oversimplified  argument  that  we 
should  continue  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit  to  maintain  world  liquidity  overlook 
two  other  basic  points.  First,  the  dollar 
cannot  continue  to  be  a  reserve  currency  If 
we  continue  a  balance-of-payments  deficit  of 
the  magnitudes  that  have  prevailed  In  the 
past.  Sooner  or  later  our  liabilities  will  be- 
come so  large  In  relation  to  our  gold  reserves 
that  foreign  central  bankers  will  no  longer 
believe  that  the  dollar  Is,  In  fact,  as  good  as 
gold  and  they  will  not  be  willing  to  hold  It. 

Secondly,  a  deficit  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments does  not  necessarily  and  automatically 
increase  world  liquidity  if  the  countries 
which  are  receiving  the  dollars  cash  them  In 
for  gold.  Their  reserves  go  up  but  ours  go 
down,  and  the  world  total  remains  the  same. 


To  Illustrate  the  point,  In  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  the  deficit  In  our  overall  balance 
of  payments,  seasonally  unadjusted,  was  $180 
million.  But  these  dollars  did  not  become 
new  additions  to  total  world  reserves.  Rath- 
er, they  came  right  back  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department  to  be  exchanged,  along  with  dol- 
lars accumulated  In  past  periods,  for  some 
$800  million  worth  of  gold.  A  continuance  of 
the  dollar  outflow  would  lead  to  more  of  the 
same,  a  transfer  of  gold  from  the  United 
States  to  the  European  surplus  countries 
with  little  or  no  gain  for  world  liquidity  as 
a  whole  but  with  continual  decreases  In  our 
liquidity. 

THE   ADMINISTRATIONS  APPROACH 

The  administration's  approach  to  these 
twin  problems  is  to  move  quickly  and  cer- 
tainly to  balance  of  payments  equilibrium 
and  a*:  the  same  time  to  move  forward  in  dis- 
cussions on  Improving  the  world's  monetary 
system. 

I  have  px>lnted  out  why  It  Is  Imperative 
for  us  to  restore  equilibrium  In  our  balance  of 
payments.  But  what.  It  Is  asked,  do  we  mean 
by  equlliblrum?  Is  it  an  exact  balance  or 
does  It  allow  for  some  deflclt,  say  $500  mil- 
lion, $1  billion,  or  even  more? 

Our  feeling  in  the  Treasury  Is  that  equi- 
librium cannot  be  defined  solely  In  terms  of 
a  figure;  it  Is  importantly  a  matter  of  con- 
fidence. Whether  a  given  figure  for  the 
overall  balance  of  our  International  trans- 
actions represents  equilibrium  depends  on 
the  particular  circumstances  at  the  particu- 
lar time.  But  while  we  may  not  be  able  to 
define  In  precise  numerical  terms  what  equi- 
librium is,  we  can  say  that  it  does  not  exist 
when  the  United  States  Is  continually  losing 
gold.  Perhaps,  then,  the  best  Indication  of 
what  equilibrium  In  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments Is,  Is  what  the  rest  of  the  world  thinks 
it  Is.  The  extent  to  which  they  cash  In  their 
dollars  for  gold  is.  In  short,  a  very  useful  in- 
dicator. 

We  are  seeking  the  long-run,  basic  solu- 
tion to  our  balance  of  pa3rments  deficit 
through  measures  which  are  consistent  with 
our  domestic  objectives  and  our  foreign  pol- 
icy objectives,  and  consistent  with  a  growing 
volume  of  world  trade  and  capital  move- 
ments. In  brief,  our  long-run  approach  is 
to: 

1.  Continue  to  minimize  the  balance  of 
payments  impact  of  Government  expendi- 
tures abroad.  ( 

2.  Strive  to  increase  our  exports  and  re- 
ceipts from  foreign  tourists. 

3.  Encourage  other  developed  nations  to 
take  on  more  International  financing  to  re- 
lieve us  of  a  disproportionate  share. 

4.  Take  measures  to  encourage  more  for- 
eign Investment  here. 

To  gain  the  necessary  time  for  these  longer 
run  meeisures,  we  have  undertaken  shorter 
run  measures  which  President  Johnson  out- 
lined In  his  message  last  February  10.  These 
consist  of  efforts  to  reduce  foreign  travel  ex- 
penditures by  U.S.  citizens;  the  extension 
and  broadening  of  the  Interest  equalization 
tax;  and.  most  importantly,  the  request  that 
banks  and  corporations  curtail  or  adjust 
their  activities  to  lessen  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments Impact  of  capital  outflows. 

The  key  to  success  In  this  program,  both 
In  the  short  run  and  in  the  long  run.  is  the 
business  community.  For  the  short  run.  we 
must  have  the  effective  cooperation  of  the 
business  community  to  give  us  the  time  for 
our  longer  run  measures  to  take  effect.  And 
in  the  long  run.  the  competitive  position  of 
American  business  In  relation  to  the  other 
major  trading  countries  will  be  critical. 

First  of  all.  we  must  maintain  our  good 
record  of  relative  price  stability.  Second. 
American  business  must  become  more  ener- 
getic and  efTectlve  In  finding  and  exploiting 
foreign  markets  for  American  exports. 

Shortly  after  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced his  new  balance-of-pa3rments  pro- 


gram on  February  10,  there  was  an  encourag- 
ing swing  to  a  surplus  in  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments. It  is  far  too  early,  however,  to  con- 
clude that  this  represents  a  permanent  trend 
toward  equilibrium.  Some  of  the  gains  were 
due  to  special  factors,  some  were  one-time 
gains.  We  are  by  no  means  out  of  the  woods 
yet.  But  we  do  feel  that  we  have  a  program 
which  Is  sound  and  can  bring  us  to  equilib- 
rium If  all  of  us  follow  through  on  It. 

While  the  subject  of  world  liquidity  has 
only  recently  come  Into  public  prominence, 
the  United  States,  several  years  ago.  joined 
with  other  major  countries  In  comprehen- 
sive studies  of  the  International  monetary 
system.  Its  recent  evolution,  Its  present  effec- 
tiveness, and  Its  future.  On  June  1  of  this 
year,  this  multilateral  study  group  issued  a 
report  which  exhaustively  examines  the  pos- 
sible ways  to  strengthen  the  system.  In 
July,  Secretary  Fowler  announced  that  the 
United  States  stood  prepared  to  participate 
in  an  international  monetary  conference 
that  would  consider  what  steps  we  might 
Jointly  take  to  secure  substantial  improve- 
ments in  international  monetary  arrange- 
ments. 

On  September  10.  Secretary  Fowler  re- 
turned from  a  10-day  trip  to  Europe  during 
which  he  exchanged  views  with  officials  of 
seven  countries  on  how  we  might  move  ahead 
to  Improve  the  workings  of  the  International 
monetary  system.  Secretary  Fowler  haSl 
earlier  conferred  in  Washington  with  Cana- 
dian and  Japanese  officials. 

He  found  agreement  that  present  circum- 
stances call  for  a  reexamination  of  the  free 
world's  monetary  arrangements;  that  we 
should  begin  contingency  planning  for  the 
possible  time  ahead  when  new  ways  of  pro- 
viding for  growth  In  monetary  reserves  will 
become  necessary;  and  that  active  discus- 
sions on  negotiations  should  begin  In  the 
near  future  at  the  level  of  policymaking  of- 
ficials. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  beginning  next  week  offers 
a  logical  opportunity  to  start  putting  the 
negotiating  machinery  in  motion. 

In  both  the  case  of  the  problem  of  the 
United  States  balance  of  payments  and  that 
of  International  monetary  reform,  therefore, 
there  are  signs  of  progress.  I  would  rather 
close,  however,  on  a  note  of  caution.  A  basic 
change  in  the  world's  monetary  system  will 
not  come  about  quickly  or  easily.  To  reach 
agreement  among  all  the  nations  involved 
on  an3rthing  so  basic  will  require  time  and 
enormous  effort. 

A  lasting  Improvement  In  our  balance  of 
payments — lasting  enough  to  be  meaningftil 
in  the  context  I  have  described — will  also 
require  time  and  effort. 

The  President's  program  Is  broad  gaged, 
requiring  some  sacrifice  of  many  elements  of 
the  population  but  no  unreasonable  sacrifice. 
In  our  judgment,  of  any  one  element.  Of 
course,  more  tourists  would  like  to  bring 
back  more  goods  duty  free  from  abroad:  of 
course,  banks  and  other  lenders  would  like 
to  lend  as  freely  as  possible  abroad;  of  course, 
businessmen  would  like  to  take  advantage 
of  every  attractive  overseas  Investment  op- 
portunity. Essentially,  we  are  asking  these 
groups  to  adjust — not  halt — these  practices, 
so  that  confidence  in  the  dollar  will  be  sus- 
tained. 

If  confidence  in  the  dollar  is  stistained,  if 
the  international  monetary  system  evolves 
In  a  sensible  way,  we  will  have  created  the 
best  possible  •environment  for  the  American 
economy — American  businessmen — to  dem- 
onstrate their  formidable  competitive 
strength  In  the  world  at  large.  In  the  years 
ahead. 


THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 
Mr.   HOWARD.    Mr.  Speaker,   I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  may  extend 
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his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Johnson  administration's  War  on  Pov- 
erty is  a  brand  new  program,  a  dramat- 
ically new  concapt.  a  striking  innovation. 
As  such,  like  anything  new  and  virtually 
untested,  it  is  receiving  its  share  of  com- 
ment, both  vigorously  for  and  against. 

Tliis  fall,  members  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  including 
myself,  will  conduct  an  in-depth  study 
of  the  entire  antipoverty  program  and 
its  successes  and  failures  to  date.  It  will 
come  under  the  closest  of  scrutiny.  Our 
study  will  range  from  the  administration 
of  the  OEO  here  in  Washington  to  prac- 
tical applications  in  the  field. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  per- 
ceptive   article    by    Mr.    Joseph    Kraft, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  Wednesday.  October  6.    It  is  thought- 
ful.   It  is  timely,  and  it  is  fair.    I  think 
it  hits  the  nail  on  the  head.     As  Mr. 
Kraft  points  out,  the  true  measure  of 
the  antipoverty  program  "does  not  lie 
in  administration  tidiness,  still  less  in 
isolated  performance.    The  true  test  lies 
in  the  impact  the  poverty  program  can 
make  on  the  regular  Federal.  State,  and 
local  bureaucracy  in  the  welfare  field." 
As  Mr.  Kraft  so  correctly  points  out, 
the   antipoverty  program   "is  breaking 
through."     It   is   already   serving   as   a 
valuable  catalyst  and  a  dramatic  focal 
point  for  the  new  approach  to  helping 
eliminate  the  social  blight  and  poverty 
which  enslaves  some  35  million  Amer- 
icans.   It  is  aimed  at  the  root  causes  of 
this  poverty — Ignorance  and  lack  of  job 
opportunities— rather  than  the  perpetu- 
ation of  the  dole.    It  is  positive,  rather 
than  negative.    It  seeks  to  put  men  and 
women  to  work,  earning  their  own  way, 
becoming  full,  useful  citizens.     It  em- 
phasizes   the    remedial,    the    "helping 
hand."     rather     than     the     timeworn 
"handout." 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  the 
article  by  Mr.  Kraft  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Testing  the  Po\trty  Program 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
In  Washington  recently  a  former  ofQcial 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  or 
poverty  program,  was  asked  why  he  quit.  "I 
had  a  look  at  the  table  of  organization,"  he 
replied.     "It  was  round." 

In  eastern  Kentucky,  there  Is  a  poor 
county  that  meets  all  the  conditions  for  par- 
ticipation In  the  community  action  program 
of  the  war  on  poverty.  But  until  2  weeks 
ago  at  least,  only  one  person  In  the  county 
even  had  a  guide  to  the  community  action 
program.  And  he  was  not  an  official,  but  a 
newspaper  editor. 

Those  are  Just  two  of  the  stories  about 
the  poverty  program  that  go  the  rounds  in 
Washington  every  day.  They  reflect  a  pre- 
vailing impression  that  the  program  Is  poorly 
organized  and  badly  coordinated.  Indeed, 
many  shrewd  polltlcos  believe  that  the  pov- 
erty program  will  provide  most  of  the  anunu- 
nltlon  for  the  next  big  assault  on  "the  mess 
in  Washington." 

Perhaps  so.  for  In  politics  anjrthlng  Is  pos- 
sible. But.  In  fact,  none  of  the  dally  round 
of  critical  stories  affords  a  fair  measure  of 


the  poverty  program.  For  the  true  measure 
does  not  lie  in  administrative  tidiness,  still 
less  in  isolated  performance  in  the  field.  The 
true  test  lies  in  the  Impact  the  poverty  pro- 
gram can  make  on  the  regular  Federal,  SUte 
and  local  bureaucracy  In  the  welfare  field. 

To  grasp  this  point,  it  Is  only  necessary 
to  make  some  budgetary  comparisons.  This 
coming  year  the  poverty  program  will  spend 
less  than  52  billion.  In  the  country  at  large, 
something  like  $35  billion  will  be  spent  on 
welfare  programs — $20  billion  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  $15  billion  by  States,  lo- 
calities and  private  charities. 

The  essence  of  the  poverty  problem  Is  that 
the  regular  welfare  programs  have  long  since 
been  outmoded.  Conceived  either  In  the  de- 
pression days  or  before,  they  provide  help 
either  for  those  who  are  Jobless  because  of 
bad  times,  or  to  special  cases  such  as  the 
handicapped,  the  blind,  the  widows  and 
orphans. 

But  the  poverty  conununlty  that  has 
grown  up  In  the  midst  of  an  affluent  America 
Is  centered  not  In  special  cases  but  In  large 
groups  such  as  the  Negroes  and  large  areas 
such  as  Appalachla.  It  comprises  not  Just 
people  dowiv  on  their  luck,  but  people  who 
tend  to  stay  poor  year  after  year  and  gen- 
eration after  generation.  The  modern  poor, 
accordingly,  are  Ill-served  by  the  established 
welfare  programs. 

Under  the  regular  welfare  system,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Federal  Government  supports 
direct  assistance  payments  that  do  nothing 
to  take  families  off  the  dole.  It  pours  money 
Into  depressed  regions  that  have  almost  no 
chance  of  becoming  self-sustaining.  Its 
school,  housing  and  employment  programs 
promote  the  Interests  of  the  white  middle 
class  and  not  the  Negro  dropouts  from  the 
slums.  And  this  whole  outmoded  system  Is 
sustained  by  a  huge  welfare  bureaucracy 
tliat  is  conunitted  heart  and  soul  to  doing 
exactly  what  it  used  to  do. 

The  function  of  the  poverty  program  Is  to 
break  new  ground  for  the  old  bureaucracy. 
Project  Head  Start,  for  example,  emphasizes 
preschool  training  so  that  slum  children 
can  enter  school  with  a  chance  of  staying 
abreast  of  their  classmates.  The  commu- 
nity action  program  Is  designed  to  mobilize 
whole  groups  to  climb  out  of  the  poverty 
rut.  Rural  programs  feature  payments  that 
enable  people  to  move  from  hopelessly  de- 
pressed areas  Into  towns  that  hav3  a  chance 
to  grow. 

The  basic  theory  Is  that  once  these  kinds 
of  programs  are  In  action,  the  welfare  bu- 
reaucracy will  adapt  to  them.  Success.  In 
other  words,  will  be  achieved  when  the  new 
concepts  enter  the  bloodstream  of  the  regu- 
lar bureaucracy. 

Seen  In  that  perspective,  there  are  already 
some  encouraging  signs.  The  Office  of  Edu- 
cation In  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Is  beginning  to  empha- 
size preschool  training.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  Is  shaping  Its  programs  to  meet 
a  class  of  rural  poor  that  are  sharply  dif- 
ferentiated from  commercial  farmers.  The 
Appalachla  program.  Instead  of  scattering 
money  In  existing  sites  of  settlement.  Is  try- 
ing to  concentrate  expenditures  in  growth 
centers. 

In  these  circumstances,  It  Is  premature  to 
write  off  the  poverty  program  as  a  failure. 
If  It  looks  bad  In  some  Isolated  cases,  there 
Is  a  broad  front  where  the  program  Is  break- 
ing through. 

KAY  SAGE  EXHIBITION— MATTA- 
TUCK  MUSEUM  IN  WATERBURY, 
CONN. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  MonaganI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  5  an  outstanding  and  unusu- 
ally complete  exhibition  of  the  paintings 
of  Kay  Sage  will  open  at  the  Mattatuck 
Museum  in  Waterbury,  Conn.  Miss 
Sage — who  was  Mrs.  Yves  Tanguy— was 
one  of  the  outstanding  artists  of  our 
time.  In  addition,  she  v.'as  the  many 
cited  and  talented  personality  who  wrote 
fluently  in  French  and  Italian,  as  well  as 
in  English.  She  not  only  worked  in  the 
traditional  medium  of  oils,  drawings,  and 
gouaches,  but  she  created  a  series  of  fas- 
cinating arrangements  in  wood,  wire,  and 
other  materials. 

Since  she  resided  for  many  years  in 
Woodbury,  Conn.,  it  is  appropriate  that 
her  current  showing  should  begin  in  a 
nearby  city  which  she  frequently  visited. 
The  Mattatuck  Museum  is  now  the  re- 
pository of  the  major  portion  of  the  rec- 
ords and  memorabilia  related  to  the  life 
and  work  of  Kay  Sage. 

James  Thrall  Soby,  the  noted  author 
and  critic,  has  written  a  sympathetic 
and  perceptive  tribute  to  Kay  Sage  which 
will  appear  in  the  catalog  of  her  show. 

I  believe  that  it  should  have  wide  cir- 
culation and  I  shall  include  it  after  my 
remarks  in  the  form  in  which  it  ap- 
peared in  the  magazine  "Art  in  Amer- 
ica" in  the  October-November  1965.  is- 
sue. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  after  the 
Mattatuck  showing  the  Kay  Sage  exhibi- 
tion will  appear,  in  January  at  Lyman 
AUyn  Museum,  New  London,  Conn.; 
February,  Williams  College  Museum  of 
Art.  Williamstown,  Mass.;  March,  Al- 
bany Institute  of  History  and  Art;  April, 
Vassar  College  Art  Gallery.  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.Y.;  May,  the  Katonah  Library 
in  Katonah,  N.Y. 

The  tribute  is  as  follows: 
A  Tribute  to  Kat  Sage — Mattatuck  Museum, 
Watfrburt,  Conn.,  November  5  Through 
December  26 

Kay  Sage  was  a  painter  in  the  romantic 
tradition.  She  loved  far  vistas,  atmospheric 
ambiguities  and  enigma  In  the  many  guises 
which  give  It  Its  name.  Yet  she  also  hated 
such  excesses  of  the  romantic  spirit  as  Its  de- 
light In  sorrow  and  In  the  morbid,  Its  obei- 
sance to  the  picturesque.  There  was  a 
strong  discipline  behind  her  tastes  and  pref- 
erences, both  In  personal  and  esthetic  mat- 
ters. Perhaps  It  was  this  underlying  con- 
trol which  gave  her  art  Its  conviction  and 
force.  In  conversation  she  was  fascinatingly 
direct  and  at  the  same  time  subtle,  and  one 
always  sensed  a  curious  and  Immensely  ap- 
pealing balance  between  extravagance  and 
restraint  In  what  she  said.  Her  respect  for 
the  profession  of  painting  was  relentless  and 
stern;  she  was  contemptuous  of  the  least 
compromise  as  to  Its  truth  and  standards. 
She  was  proud.  Indeed  even  Imperious,  and 
yet  she  was  affectionate,  witty,  and  gay  with 
those  she  liked  and  trusted. 

The  world  of  Kay  Sage's  imagination  as  an 
artist  was  deliberately  veiled  and  she  bad  a 
horror  of  Intrusion  by  the  demands  of  com- 
merce, however  Insistent  or  flattering.  Those 
of  us  who,  through  professional  respect  and 
friendship,  were  allowed  to  penetrate  this 
world  came  away  enlivened  and  refreshed. 
One  misses  her  now  as  bitterly  and  con- 
stantly as  on  the  day  of  her  death  2  years 
ago. 


I  assume  that  almost  everyone  understands 
•hat  nothing  Is  so  treacherous  as  absolute 
ftftalnty  of  opinion  on  any  subject  whatever. 
But  I  among  many  feel  that  her  place  In  the 
,rt  of  our  time  is  assured,  and  that  we  shall 
not  soon  again  see  her  like  as  a  rare  and  un- 
forgettable person. 
^   •*  James  Thrall  Soby, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Mu- 
seum Collection.  Museum  of  Modem 
Art. 
New  York. 


THE  NATIONAL  CULTURAL  CENTER 
Mr  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Thompson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
Speaker,  in  1957,  and  again  in  1958,  I 
introduced  legislation  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center.     I  began  my  ef- 
forts to  secure  Federal  recognition  of  the 
place  of  the  arts  and  support  for  them  in 
our  national  life  my  first  day  in  this 
body,  and  my  proposal  for  the  Cultural 
Center  was  a  part  of  these  efforts.    It 
was  a  proud  and  happy  day  for  me  when 
the  National  Cultural  Center  Act  was 
passed    with    bipartisan    support    and 
signed  by  President  Eisenhower.    I  was 
glad  to  accept  the  judgment  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  that 
tlie  Potomac  River  site  which  they  pro- 
posed was  the  proper  place  to  locate  the 
Center,  even  though  I  had  originally  en- 
visioned another  site.    I  found  that  the 
Commission  had  already  planned  a  use 
for  the  Mall  site,  and  I  was  unwilhng  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  to  press  for  a 
departure   from    the    orderly    planning 
processes  established  by  law  for  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.    Like  Senator  Fulbright 
I  have  never  regretted  the  choice  that 
was  made.    I  have  served  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Center  from  its  forma- 
tion and  have  never  heard  a  word  of 
objection  to  the  river  site  from  any  of 
them.    The  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Mr. 
Roger  L.  Stevens,  is  deserving  of  high 
praise  for  the  stage  to  which  the  Center 
has  been  brought. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  per- 
sons and  organizations  which  originally 
supported  the  National  Cultural  Center 
bill  and  the  Potomac  River  site  have 
raised,  not  llth-hour,  but  last-mmute 
objections  to  the   site,   and  have  em- 
barked upon  a  campaign  to  delay  begin- 
nmg  of  construction  of  what  is  now  the 
Nation's  memorial  to  the  late  President 
Kennedy.    One  of  the  proponents  of  de- 
lav  has  said  that  it  is  better  to  be  right 
than  rush.    True,  but  it  is  also  easier  to 
be  critical  than  to  be  correct.    For  ex- 
ample, it  has  been  said  that  the  Kennedy 
Center  will  dwarf  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
This  is  not  correct.    It  is  true  that  the 
Center  will  occupy  a  greater  area  than 
the  Lincoln  Memorial.    At  the  specific 
request  of  President  Kennedy,  however, 
the  Center  wUl  be  lower  than  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  in  height.    As  any  Mem- 
ber can  determine  by  driving  along  the 
Potomac  Parkway  to  its  beautiful  site, 
the  Kennedy  Center  will  be  over  one-half 


mile  from  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  will  be 
around  a  bend  in  the  river  from  it,  and 
will  be  separated  from  it  by  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Bridge.  Surely.  Members  and 
citizens  are  entitled  to  their  opinions, 
and  may  be  perfectly  sincere  iil  them, 
but  is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  they  be 
based  on  information  that  is  correct? 
Truly,  it  is  better  to  be  right  and  correct 
than  to  rush  to  criticize. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  are  quite  fa- 
miliar with  the  technique  of  what  is 
known  as  "starting  a  grass  fire"  to  sup- 
port a  position.  Members  are  aware  that 
this  technique  is  not  infrequently  used 
by  lobbyists  and  results  in  a  flood  of  mail, 
and  even  of  petitions  from  constituents, 
many  of  whom  are  uninformed  or  at  best 
informed  only  of  the  propagandist's  side 
of  the  story.  This  technique  has  recently 
been  used  by  opponents  of  the  Center 
and  of  the  Potomac  site. 

I  am  informed  that  the  mailing  plates 
of  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  As- 
sociation, the  Light  Opera  Co..  the  Wash- 
ington Civic  Opera  Association,  and  the 
Washington  Ballet   Society   have  been 
made  available  in  an  attempt  to  start  a 
grass  fire  of  opinion   against  the  Po- 
tomac site  of  the  Kennedy  Center.    TJie 
incorrect  views  and  misinformation  of  a 
Member  have  been  mailed  to  these  good 
citizens,  along  with  a  postcard  for  reply. 
Of  course,  any  Member  is  privileged  to 
express  his  views   and   to   do  so  in  a 
franked  cover.    And  Members  are  priv- 
ileged to  seek  guidance  and  enlighten- 
ment   from    constituents    upon    public 
questions.    However,  I  conceive  it  an  ir- 
responsible act  and  an  abuse  of  priv- 
ilege   to    manufacture    public    opinion. 
Note  the  phraseology  of  the  poll,  on  an 
issue  stated  only  in  terms  favorable  to 
the  Member's  position: 


I  vote  for  prompt  hearings  at  which  quali- 
fied experts  can  help  Congress  reexamine  the 
site  for  the  Kennedy  Center. 


This  loaded  question  implies  that  no 
qualified  experts  have  been  heard  before. 
This  is  not  correct;  qualified  experts  have 
been  heard.  Qualified  experts  advised 
the  Congress  to  locate  the  Center  on  the 
river  site.  Congress  accepted  these 
recommendations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  for  over  10  years 
helped  various  cultural  institutions  in 
the  Nation,  including  some  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.     I  deplore  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  very  organizations  I 
have  helped  and  which  would  be  enor- 
mously aided  by  the  construction  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  have  lent  themselves  to 
being  used  to  lobby  against  the  Center. 
This  is  a  disservice  to  the  Center,  to  the 
community,  and  to  the  Nation.     Most 
tragically  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  well 
prove  that  these  organizations  have  done 
themselves  the  greatest  disservice  of  all. 
Section    501(c)(3)    denies    tax-exempt 
status  to  organizations  which  substan- 
tially attempt  to  influence  legislation. 
And  loss  of  tax  exemption  seriously  en- 
dangers the  sources  of  charitable  con- 
tributions.    In   addition,   the  National 
Symphony,  the  Washington  School  of 
Ballet,  and  the  Washington  Civic  Opera 
received  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
Recreation  Board  over  $49,000  of  public 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  and 
a  similar  amount  is  provided  in  this 


year's  budget.  It  is  hardly  appropriate 
for  these  funds  to  be  used  to  support  op- 
position to  the  Kennedy  Center  site  when 
that  site  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  well  as  the  Recreation 
Board. 

FEW  OPPOSED  TO  SITE 

The  membership  of  these  groups  are 
being  misused  by  a  few  of  their  leaders 
and  are  being  misled  by  the  propaganda 
that  is  being  fed  them.    But  the  propa- 
ganda machine  has  really  been  produc- 
tive of  very  little  in  the  way  of  results, 
for  about   10   percent  of  those  polled 
responded.    Less  than  7  percent  of  those 
polled  favored  delay  or  a  different  site. 
This  response  is  really  remarkable,  but 
not   for  the   reasons   advanced   by   the 
Member  that  conducted  the  poll.    It  is 
remarkable   because  it  shows  how  few 
were  misled  and  deceived  by  the  specious 
arguments  that  accompanied  the  poll. 
The  Member's  statistics  prove  just  the 
contrary  of  what  he  claims  they  proved. 
I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  being 
deceived  is  something  that  happens  to 
all  of  us.    If  I  had  not  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  get  at  the  facts  regarding  the 
Kennedy  Center  site,  if  I  had  not  fol- 
lowed   its    development    and    practical 
realization,  I  might  have  been  deceived 
as  so  many  good  citizens  of  the  metro- 
politan area  have  been.    I  am  told  that 
a  number  of  persons  are  writing  to  the 
Member  to  reverse  their  positions  on  the 
poll,  after  getting  some  facts  from  dis- 
tinguished Senators.    I  hope  that  more 
will  continue  to  do  so,  as  propaganda  is 
subjected  to  the  clear  light  of  truth. 

SELECTION    OF    SITE 

One  of  the  major  arguments  of  op- 
ponents of  the  river  site  is  that  it  was 
'hastily   selected   by   Congress"    rather 
than  by  the  appropriate  agency,  the  Na- 
tional   Capital    Planning    Commission. 
This  is  incorrect.    Not  only  is  the  argu- 
ment false,  but  by  the  inverted  logic  that 
characterizes  many  of  the  arguments  of 
the  opponents,  they  seek  now  to  raise  a 
hue  and  cry  to  have  Congress  set  aside 
the   recommendations   of   the   National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  and  sub- 
stitute its  opinion  for  that  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  explode 
once  and  for  all  the  myth  that  the  river 
site  was  selected  by  Congress  rather  than 
by  NCPC,  that  NCPC  was  not  consulted. 
I  ask   consent  to  introduce   and  have 
printed  at  this  point  a  full  chronological 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  river  site 
prepared  by  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Center,  Ralph  E.  Becker,  documented  by 
excerpts   from    public    records.     These 
records  were  fully  available  to  the  op- 
ponents of  the  site  and  it  is  regrettable 
that  they  were  not  used  to  ascertain  the 
facts  of  the  issue.    It  is  even  more  re- 
grettable if  the  facts  were  ascertained 
and  then  suppressed. 

I  present  herewith  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  public  at  large  the 
complete  chronology  of  the  official  ac- 
tions which  resulted  in  selection  of  the 
site  for  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center: 


chronology  of  site  location, 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
January  31.  1957:  Potomac  River  site  rec- 
ommended for  multipurpose  auditorium  by 


CXI- 


-1662 


26366 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


October  7,  1965 


District  of   Columbia   Auditorium   Commis- 
sion. 

March  8.  1957:  Mall  site  approved  for 
National  Air  Museum  by  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission. 

February  24.  1958:  Senator  Pulbright  in- 
troduces S.  3335.  85th  Congress,  and  Con- 
gressman Thompson  introduces  H.R.  13017, 
85th  Congress,  to  provide  for  creation  of  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center.  Both  bills  propose 
location  on  Mall  site.  Referred  to  respective 
Committees  on  Public  Works 

Views  of  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission on  Center,  including  site,  requested 
and  staff  study  begun  by  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  of  locations. 

April  22  and  23.  1958:  Hearings.  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  on  S.  3335  and 
S.  1985.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Air  Museum. 
Both  bills  propose  use  of  Mall  site.  Mall 
site  opposed  for  National  Cultural  Center, 
advocated  for  Air  Museum  by  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  General  Services  Administration. 
NCPC.  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts.  The  majority  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  favored  the  Mall  site  for  the 
National  Cultural  Center.  Pension  Building 
site  suggested  by  FAC  and  NCPC  as  alterna- 
tive for  National  Cultural  Center  location. 
River  site  proposal  of  District  of  Columbia 
Auditorium  Commission  revived  by  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade  for  National  Cultural 
Center. 

May  1,  1958:  NCPC  approves  Potomac  River 
site  and  Pension  Office  site  for  National  Cul- 
tural Center,  recommending  river  site. 
Transmission  of  views  to  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee. 

May  20.  1958:  Letter,  David  E.  Finley. 
Chairman,  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  to  Sen- 
ator Fn3iUGHT,  reporting  that  river  site  was 
favored  for  National  Cultural  Center  by  rep- 
resentatives of  Commission  of  Fine  Arts, 
NCPC.  American  Planning  &  Civic  Associa- 
tion. Public  Buildings  Service  of  General 
Services  Administration.  Federal  City  Coun- 
cil. Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. National  Air  Museiun.  Committee 
of  100  on  the  National  Capital.  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Colvunbia,  Washington 
Board  of  Trade,  Opera  Society  of  Washing- 
ton. National  Symphony  Orchestra.  Institute 
of  Contemporary  Art.  Hayes  Concert  Bureau. 
National  Opera  Guild  of  Washington,  and 
the  Advisory  Panel  for  the  Performing  Arts  of 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 

June  5.  1958:  NCPC  authorized  its  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  acquire  portions  of  river 
site  not  in  Government  ownership,  if  Con- 
gress approves  river  site. 

June  11.  1958:  S.  3335  reported  favorably 
In  Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  incor- 
porating as  amendment  the  recommendation 
of  NCPC  for  river  site.  (S.  Rept.  No.  1700, 
85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

June  13.  1958:  S.  3335  as  amended,  pro- 
viding for  river  site,  passed  Senate. 

August  1  and  5.  1958:  Hearings.  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds  Subconmiittee.  House 
Public  Works  Committee,  on  H.R.  13017. 
amended  to  conform  to  S.  3335,  and  on  S. 
3335  as  passed,  providing  for  river  site. 

Site  supported  by  NCPC,  Commission  of 
Pine  Arts,  the  District  of  Columbia  Recrea- 
tion Board.  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Conunlssioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Washington  Star,  the  Washington  Post, 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  the 
Federal  City  Council,  the  Washington  Board 
of  Trade,  and  Mrs  Robert  Low  Bacon,  mem- 
ber. District  of  Columbia  Auditorium  Com- 
mission. 

In  addition.  H.R.  13017.  Including  the  river 
site,  but  without  specific  reference  to  the 
site  was  endorsed  by  I»resident  Eisenhower, 
AFL-CIO,  American  Educational  Theater  As- 
sociation, the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  the  District  of  Columbia  Federation 
of     Women's     Clubs.     American     National 


Theater  and  Academy,  the  Mount  Pleasant 
Citizens  Association,  the  Dupont  Circle  Citi- 
zens Association,  the  National  Ojjera  Guild 
of  Washington,  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  Association,  the  Washington  Ballet 
Guild,  the  Opera  Society  of  Washington,  and 
the  National  Federation  of  Women's  Ciubs. 

Opposition  to  the  site  w;»s  expressed  only 
by  the  president  of  the  Wax  Museum  and  the 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Local  10,  National 
Federation  of  Federal  Employees. 

August  14,  1958:  House  of  Representatives 
Public  Works  Committee  reports  S.  3335 
favorably.  Including  river  site.  (H.  Rept. 
No.  2623.  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  Report 
includes  approval  of  site  by  Department  of 
Interior. 

Augtist  22.  1958:  S.  3335  passed  House  of 
Representatives. 

September  2.  1958:  S.  3335  signed  by  Pres-' 
Ident  Eisenhower,  effective  as  Public  Law  85- 
874. 

September  2,  1959 :  National  Culttiral  Cen- 
ter Act  amended.  No  opposition  expressed 
to  river  site. 

December  3.  1959:  NCPC  approved  en- 
larging river  site,  and  relocation  of  Rock 
Creek  and  Potomac  Parkway. 

January  16.  1961:  Budget  message  of  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  recommends  enlarging 
river  site:  "Last  spring,  legislation  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  to  enlarge  and  change 
the  boundaries  of  the  site  for  the  National 
Cultiu-al  Center  In  accordance  with  the  de- 
sign for  the  structure  contemplated  as  a 
national  center  for  the  performing  arts  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  It  is  important 
that  such  legislation  be  enacted  as  early  as 
possible  so  that  the  fund-raising  activities 
of  the  Center's  board  of  trustees  may  be  ener- 
getically continued." 

January  30.  1961 :  Commission  of  Fine  Arts, 
by  letter,  David  E.  Finley  to  Senator  Chavez, 
recommends  enlargement  of  site: 

"The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  has  care- 
fully studied  the  design  of  the  proposed 
National  Cultural  Center  and,  in  the  mem- 
bers' opinion,  the  success  of  the  design  with 
its  river  facade,  is  contingent  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  more  land  at  the  north  and  in  order 
to  reroute  the  existing  Potomac  Parkway  to 
the  east  of  the  building.  The  important  po- 
sition this  building  will  occupy  in  the  cul- 
ttu-al  life  of  Washington  and  the  Nation  will 
Justify  the  expenditures  rcquiied.  The  Com- 
mission therefore  urges  favorable  action  on 
S.  516  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  land 
required  for  this  purpose. 

"The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  indicated 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  report  " 

March  9,  1961:  Letter,  President  Kennedy 
to  Speaker  Rayburn  approves  river  site  and 
urges  enlarging  it: 

"Earlier  this  year  President  Eisenhower 
sent  to  the  leadership  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate a  message  urging  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  enlarge  the  site  of  the  proposed 
National  Cultural  Center  in  Washington. 
Under  the  National  Culttiral  Center  Act,  the 
site  for  the  Center  is  to  be  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government.  As  the  President 
pointed  out  on  January  18,  it  is  necessary 
that  three  parcels  of  land  not  now  included 
within  the  description  of  the  site  be  added 
In  order  to  permit  construction  of  the  Center 
in  accordance  with  the  approved  architectural 
plan. 

"I  want  to  renew  this  recommendation. 
The  National  Cultural  Center  Is  the  most 
significant  cultural  undertaking  In  the  his- 
tory of  this  city  and  has  enormous  impor- 
tance to  the  cultural  life  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  There  is  a  real  and  promising  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  new  horizons  for  the  per- 
forming arts  in  this  city.  There  have  been 
many  public-spirited  citizens  participating 
in  the  work  and  planning  of  the  Cultural 
Center,  and  I  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  take  these  small  additional 
steF*"  In  order  to  provide  a  suitable  setting 


and  envlrorunent  for  the  Center.  Moreover, 
this  Is  an  enterprise  which  has  earned  the 
support  of  membership  of  both  parties  in  the 
Congress. 

"I  urge  the  early  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation so  that  the  plans  for  the  National 
Cultural  Center  may  proceed  promptly.  This 
can  be  an  important  step  in  recognizing  the 
vital  role  of  culture  in  the  vigorous  develop- 
ment of  our  country." 

August  19,  1963:  National  Cultural  Center 
Act  amended  to  extend  life  of  Board.  No 
opposition  expressed  to  river  site. 

December  12,  16.  1963:  Joint  hearings. 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Public 
Works,  on  House  Joint  Resolution  871  and 
other  bills  to  amend  the  National  Cultural 
Center  Act  to  rename  the  Center,  designate 
It  as  a  memorial  to  John  F.  Kennedy,  author- 
ize $15.5  million  In  matching  funds,  and 
authorize  borrowing  of  $15.4  million. 

Only  objection  to  river  site  raised  by  Sam 
J.  Kaufman,  local  musician.  Bill  supported 
without  raising  objection  to  site  by  John 
Immer  and  others  who  since  have  opposed 
site. 

December  17,  1963:  House  Joint  Resolution 
871,  as  amended,  reported  favorably  by  Hotise 
Committee  on  Public  Works  (H.  Rept.  No. 
1050.  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.).  President  John- 
son by  letter  endorses  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 871  and  site. 

Minority  report  raises  no  objection  as  to 
site. 

No  opposition  to  site  in  Senate  Report  No. 
765,  88th  Congress.  1st  session,  on  same  sub- 
ject. 

December  18.  1963:  Senate  passes  bill  to 
amend  National  Cultural  Center  Act. 

January  8,  1964:  House  passes  bill  to 
amend. 

January  23.  1964:  President  Johnson  signs 
bill  into  law. 

February  20,  21,  1964:  Hearings.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  appropriations.  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

River  site  endorsed,  expansion  requested 
by  NCPC.  Equivocation  on  site  by  William 
Walton,  Chairman,  Fine  Arts  Conunission 
Approval  of  site  expansion  by  NCPC  reported. 

Objections  to  appropriation  based  on  ob- 
jections to  site  and  other  considerations  by 
John  Immer,  as  president  of  Dupont  Circle 
Citizens  Association,  the  Federation  of  Citi- 
zens Associations,  and  chairman  of  planning 
committee  of  Conamittee  of  100  for  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Also  by  counsel  for  Water- 
gate Inn.  Capitol  Hill  Restoration  Society, 
and  Capitol  Hill  Southeast  Citizens  Associa- 
tion. These  are  first  organizational  objec- 
tions to  site. 

May  8,  1964:  NCPC  reaffirms  approval  of 
river  site  by  7-to-3  vote. 

June  4.  1964:  Presentation  of  site  devel- 
opment plan  to  NCPC  by  Federal  Planning 
and  Projects  Conamittee.  Report  based  on 
study  by  coordinating  subcommittee  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  NCPC,  General 
Services  Administration,  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  District  of  Columbia  Highway 
Department,  and  the  architect  for  the  Ken- 
nedy Center.  Agreement  by  the  subcommit- 
tee was  reached  on  the  site  development 
plan,  including  the  conclusion  that  the  site 
provides  a  parklike  setting  and  adequate 
vehicular  and  pedestrian  accessibility.  Re- 
port approved  by  NCPC.  eight  for,  one 
abstaining. 

July  23.  1964:  Final  approval  of  detailed 
site  development  In  lieu  of  zoning.  Details 
represent  further  adjustment  of  plans  by 
Federal  Planning  and  Projects  Committee. 
Motion  carried,  two  abstaining. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Potomac  River  site  for  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  was 
originallv  approved  and  recommended  by  the 
National' Capital  Planning  Commission.  The 
site,  with  the  site  development  plan,  has 
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been  before  the  Commission  five  times  and 
has  been  approved  on  each  occasion.  Con- 
gress" original  action  in  fixing  a  statutory 
site  was  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 
Congressional  action  was  necessary  to  al- 
locate property  of  the  United  States  to  this 
purpose.  Including  the  original  action,  the 
Potomac  River  site  has  been  before  Congress 
four  times,  and  has  been  approved  on  each 
occasion.  If  the  appropriation  act  pursu- 
ant to  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Act  Is 
counted,  the  site  has  been  before  Congress 
five  times.  The  site  has  been  approved  by 
three  Presidents:  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson.  The  site  has  been  before  the  Fine 
Arts  Conunission  twice  at  least  and  has 
been  approved  on  both  occasions. 


APPEAL  TO  CONSCIENCE 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  "An 
Appeal  to  Conscience"  is  the  title  of  an 
editorial-advertisement  that  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  October  3,  1965, 
by  Mr,  A.  N.  Spanel,  the  founder  of  In- 
ternational Latex  Corp. 

Coming  as  it  does  from  a  businessman 
whose  patriotism  extends  to  the  whole 
free  world,  this  moving  appeal  for  unity 
should  be  read  by  all  free  men  in  our 
threatened  world. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  read  Mr. 
Spanel's  articles  for  25  years  and  was 
always  impressed  by  them  and  especially 
by  those  about  the  French  people  to 
whom  he  is  passionately  devoted  not  only 
for  their  great  contributions  to  Western 
culture  but  for  the  historic  role  they 
played  in  our  struggle  for  independence. 

The  following  is  the  article  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  Sun- 
day, October  3,  1965. 

Appeal  to  Conscience 

(By  A.  N.  Spanel.  founder-chairman,  Inter- 
national Latex  Corp.) 

We  live  in  a  world  under  relentless  assault 
by  virulently  aggressive  communism  that 
threatens  our  whole  heritage  of  moral  values. 
Yet  the  free  world  has  failed,  tragically,  to 
muster  the  unity  and  the  dedication  to  free- 
dom without  which  Western  civilization  as- 
suredly is  doomed. 

Our  real  Interest  in  recent  years  has  not 
been  centered  on  a  unified,  continuous  effort 
to  prevent  world  war  III. 

It  all  amounts  to  a  tragic  retreat  from 
basic  truths  and  ideals.  Only  a  revitalized 
faith  in  human  freedom  and  the  age-old 
ethical  imperatives— truth.  Justice,  the  dig- 
nity of  man — can  generate  a  zeal  for  freedom 
capable  of  confronting  and  overcoming  the 
Communist  zeal  for  world  conquest. 

This  poses  a  great  challenge  to  our  political 
and  religious  leaders,  to  our  philosophers, 
poets,  and  opinionmakers. 

INVENTORY    SAMPLE 

The  Western  world  continues  to  be  in  dis- 
array, with  some  of  its  statesmen  and  spokes- 
men not  only  willing  but  eager  to  barter 
principles  for  the  mirage  of  trade  and  the 
hope  (without  the  certainty)  of  physical 
survival. 


Already  a  third  of  the  human  race  Is  in 
the  grip  of  the  virulent  Communist  tyranny, 
and  millions  In  the  rest  of  the  world  are  in- 
fected by  it.  A  Communist  fortress,  Cuba, 
stands  at  the  very  doorstep  of  our  own  coun- 
try and  serves  as  the  staging  area  for  the 
spread  of  the  new  barbarism  to  the  entire 
American  hemisphere. 

The  African  Continent,  having  largely 
become  "Independent,"  Is  racked  by  hor- 
rifying tribal  warfare  and  many  of  the  new 
countries  are  subjected  to  despotisms  far 
worse  than  the  worst  exploitations  of  the 
colonial  past.  From  Zanzibar  to  Ghana  the 
agents  of  communism  prowl  for  prey  amidst 
the  chaos.  A  Communist-armed  and  Com- 
munist-oriented Indonesia  reaches  out  for 
empire  in  the  South  Pacific.  India,  as  a 
reward  for  Its  naive  neutralism  yesterday, 
is  menaced  by  Red  China  today;  and  Pak- 
istan, once  a  stanch  ally  against  commu- 
nism, finds  comfort  fishing  in  Communist 
waters.  Nasser  brazenly  works  both  sides 
of  the  street  yet  our  dollars  continue  to 
feed  his  sinister  war  machine  and  power- 
mad  ambitions. 

REPEATING  THE  TRAGEDIES 

The  inventory  of  dissolution  and  defeat 
could  be  extended  without  end.  Tlie  fron- 
tiers of  freedom  are  shrinking  and  violence 
has  the  right  of  way.  Yet  the  nations  of 
the  West  are  more  disunited  than  ever, 
openly  putting  commercial  profit  above 
common  purpose.  Not  only  have  our  al- 
liances been  weakened  but  the  objectives 
for  which  they  were  formed  are  fading  from 
memory. 

Indeed,  the  free  world  could  be  com- 
peting for  its  own  destruction  under  ban- 
ners of  nationalism  which  In  essence  re- 
iterate the  corrosive  pronouncement  made  a 
century  ago  by  a  European  statesman:  "We 
have  no  perpetual  allies  and  we  have  no 
perpetual  enemies,  our  interests  are  per- 
petual." 

The  very  nations  which  thought  they 
could  do  business  as  usual  with  Hitler  are 
rushing  to  do  business  as  usual  with  the 
Kosyglns  and  Maos  and  Castros.  The  les- 
sons of  such  recent  history  have  been  lost 
upon  them.  Those  who  thought  they  could 
buy  peace  by  appeasing  the  Nazis — thereby 
making  war  inevitable — now  unashamedly 
beg  for  the  privilege  of  appeasing  the 
Communists. 

Today,  when  President  Johnson  faithfully 
champions  freedom's  cause  by  actively  resist- 
ing aggression  in  southeast  Asia  (a  boiling 
problem  he  inherited  when  he  took  office), 
he  is  subjected  not  only  to  clumped  Russian- 
Chinese  vilification,  but  to  hostile  criticism 
by  some  European  political  leaders — the  very 
ones  whose  nations  were  freed  from  enslave- 
ment by  America's  total  commitment  to  free- 
dom, and  the  resoluteness  of  Presidents 
Roosevelt  and  Truman.  How  little  it  mat- 
ters to  these  critics  that  Americans  are  again 
fighting  and  dying — and  again  for  principle 
and  not  for  possessions — so  that  what  re- 
mains of  freedom  in  southeast  Asia  may  con- 
tinue to  live.  By  what  reason  Is  human  free- 
dom less  worthy  there  than  in  Europe? 

PREVENTING    WORLD    WAR    III 

The  times  call  for  a  courageous  spiritual 
campaign  by  those  institutions  and  men  who 
are  most  aware  of  eternal  moral  values. 
They  can  and  must  arrest  the  decay  of  reli- 
gion the  erosion  of  ideals,  the  growing  Indif- 
fereiice  to  the  sufferings  of  the  victims  of 
violence;  in  these  bitter  days,  they  can  and 
must  speak  out  fearlessly  to  give  an  exalted 
vision  of  the  things  worth  living  for  that 
would  give  added  strength  to  our  political 
feadership  and  produce  free  world  attitudes, 
self-respecting  and  purposeful,  which,  far 
from  provoking  a  world  vfir,  would  insplr- 
ingly  operate  to  prevent  it. 

The  propagation  of  a  renewed  faith  in 
man's  right  to  freedom  and  human  dignity — 


not  Oiily  for  ourselves  but  for  all  humanity — 
is  Indispensable  In  order  to  help  strengthen 
the  positions  of  worldly  leaders.  Only  then 
will  they  be  psychologically  equipped  to  head 
off  the  looming  catastrophe  of  one  Commu- 
nist world.  It  is  also  the  highest  form  of 
morality  to  strengthen  the  courses  of  political 
life  with  idealism. 

All  freemen,  all  religious  faiths,  have  an 
inescapable  duty  to  work  together — In 
unity — for  constructive  action  In  freedom's 
cause.  This  would  cut  through  the  para- 
lyzing apathy  of  our  time  and  repeatedly 
persuade  us  to  the  truth  that  freedom  is  In- 
divisible, never  for  sale  yet  always  paid  for 
with  faith,  ceaseless  vigilance,  and  at  times, 
sacrifice. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  10281 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  in  support  of  HH. 
10281.  I  rise  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  spoken  in  favor 
of  this  bill. 

All  Federal  employees  whom  I  have 
known  have  been,  figuratively  speaking, 
the  whipping  boy  in  American  politics  for 
many  years.  Whenever  a  political  bigot 
wanted  to  make  people  think  he  was  for 
the  taxpayer  and  against  the  politician 
he  attacked  the  Federal  payroll.  How 
easy  this  is  to  do  for  the  man  who  does 
not  care  too  much  about  the  truth,  nor 
who  has  not  had  direct  and  personal  day- 
to-day  contact  with  fellow  Federal  work- 
ers. The  Federal  employee  is,  for  the 
most  part,  one  of  the  hardest  working 
and  most  dedicated  individuals  in  our 
labor  force. 

Without  these  men  and  women  who  do 
yeoman  service  for  this  country  we  would 
find  our  national  efifort  grinding  to  a  halt. 
And  yet,  for  all  their  service,  these  people 
are  woefully  imderpaid  when  compared 
with  similar  employment  in  private  in- 
dustry. The  raise  we  are  voting  for  is 
inadequate  even  at  this  late  date  and  yet 
some  will  say  we  are  too  generous  with 
the  taxpayers  money. 

It  is  short  sighted  to  underpay  our 
Federal  employees.  I  feel  a  pay  raise  is 
urgently  needed  and  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  give  H.R.  10281  their  full  sup- 
port as  it  passes  through  the  remaining 
legislative  process. 


OUR  MERCHANT  MARINE— FOURTH 
ARM  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  HOV/ARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Downing]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    DOWNING.    Mr.    Speaker,    the  -r'^ 
Federal  Government  spends  some  $350    , 
million  yearly  to  subsidize  our  American- 
flag  merchant  fleet. 
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It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  future  of  our 
Nation's  defensive  position  in  southeast 
Asia,  and  throughout  the  world,  signifi- 
cantly depends  on  our  ability  to  trans- 
port men  and  materiel  on  the  high  seas. 
One  of  my  distinguished  constituents, 
L.  Eldon  James,  has  just  been  elected 
national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion  at  the  Legion's  national  conven- 
tion at  Portland.  Oreg.  Commander 
James  delivered  his  first  major  policy 
address  a  few  days  ago  at  a  luncheon 
sponsored  by  the  D.C.  Propeller  Club. 
I  believe  it  is  significant  that  Commander 
James,  whose  dedication  to  the  main- 
tenance of  our  Nation's  defensive  pos- 
ture is  widely  known,  chose  as  the  topic 
for  his  first  policy  statement.  "Our 
Merchant  Marine — Fourth  Arm  of  De- 
fense." Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues should  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  our  new  American  Legion  com- 
mander's remarks  on  our  merchant 
marine  policy.  His  address  constitutes 
one  of  the  finest  justifications  I  have  ever 
seen  for  the  continuation  of  a  U.S.-fiag 
and  U.S.-built  merchant  marine. 

I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  meet  my  prominent 
constituent  but  in  the  interim  I  ask  per- 
mission to  insert  his  outstanding  mari- 
time address  in  the  Record. 

Commander  James'  remarks  follow : 
An    Address   by   L.   Eldon   James,    National 
Commander,  the  American  Legion,  Before 
THE    Propeller   Club.    Washington,   D.C, 
September  29.  1965 

Summer  1965 — in  the  annals  of  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine — must  go  down  as  a 
"summer  to  remember."  It  represents  a 
turning  point.  The  public  has  become  aware 
that  our  mercliant  marine — as  the  fourth 
arm  of  our  defense — has  become  and  must 
continue  to  be  our  country's  man  for  all 
seasons — in  peace— in  war  and  during  those 
grey  sejisons  in  between.  This  was  the  sum- 
mer of  public  awareness  that  the  United 
States  has  need  of  a  merchant  marine  every 
day  of  every  year,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war — 
xyl  sudden  public  understanding  otf  how 
much  we  rely  on  that  merchant  marine — of 
sudden  public  interest  in  whether  or  not  we 
have  enough  merchant  ships  to  deliver  safely 
and  quickly  the  men  and  materiol  necessary 
to  fulfill  our  defense  commitments. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it;  There  is  a 
strong  tide  of  public  support  running  today 
for  American  shipping,  stronger  than  at  any 
time  since  the  days  of  World  War  II.  Two 
unrelated  things  that  were  thrust  upon  us 
together  seemed  to  mobilize  public  opinion 
overnight  behind  the  concept  of  a  strong 
merchant  marine.  They  were:  First.  Viet- 
nam and  our  increased  commitment  to  that 
cause:  and.  second,  the  unfortunate  tie-up 
of  Atlantic  and  gulf  coast  shipping. 

Across  the  land,  the  events  of  the  summer 
of  1965  have  created  great  concern  In  the 
minds  of  the  American  people,  concern  about 
preparedne-s.  The  organs  of  opinion  focused 
as  never  before  on  the  complex  problems  of 
the  companies  that  own  the  vessels,  on  the 
men  who  ooerate  the  ships  and  on  a  gov- 
ernment looking  to  its  shipping  industry  to 
function  on  a  peacetime  and  a  wartime 
footing  at  the  same  time. 

This  past  summer  ships  were  needed  to 
haul  milltarv  equipment  for  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. At  the  same  time,  shipping  was  re- 
quired to  carry  civilian  goods  across  the 
seas:  to  carry  American  e.xports  so  vital  In 
our  drive  to  bring  dollars  back  home  and 
stop  the  flow  of  gold  from  our  shores.  Where 
there  was  once  silent  indifference,  we  now 
hear  people  talk  about  the  need  for  modem 
ships — ships  of  our  own  ready  and  waiting  to 


deal  with  emergency  defense  sltua'rtins. 
Many  people  now  have  relatives  or  friends 
fighting  in  Vietnam.  Their  supply  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  growing  public  Interest  and  concern. 
The  American  Legion  pledges  its  best  efforts 
to  keep  that  Interest  alive. 

Clear-cut  Indications  of  the  Inadequacy 
of  our  merchant  fleet,  and  the  fallacy  of 
reliance  upon  foreign  flags,  were  seen  this 
summer  in  at  least  two  Instances  in  west 
coast  ports  where  foreign-flag  ships  refused 
to  transport  vital  cargoes  bound  for  Vietnam. 
After  time-consuming  and  futile  negotia- 
tions with  foreign  ship  operators,  both  car- 
goes, one  from  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  and  an- 
other from  Tacoma.  Wash.,  finally  were 
shipped  aboard  new  American  merchant 
ships  built  as  a  part  of  a  limited  vessel 
replacement  program. 

Incidents  such  as  these  vividly  illustrate 
the  need  for  a  strong  U.S.  merchant  marine 
In  readiness.  The  American  Legion's  1965 
National  Convention  In  Portland.  Oreg.,  put 
our  organization  on  record  In  favor  of 
strengthening  American  merchant  marine 
seapower.  We  passed  perhaps  the  strongest 
single  resolution  we  have  ever  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  merchant  marine. 

We  simply  cannot  send  American  fighting 
men  overseas  to  cope  with  situations  such  as 
the  one  we  now  face  In  Vietnam,  without  a 
reliable  transport  system  able  to  carry  safely 
to  their  destination  both  the  men,  and  their 
supplies. 

Early  this  month.  I  asked  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  their  views  on  the  status  of 
the  merchant  marine,  and  I  relay  to  you 
portions  of  the  response  from  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Arthur  Sylvester.  He  said. 
In  part: 

"The  ability  of  our  merchant  marine  to 
respond  to  defense  needs  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  here.  In  August,  we  shipped 
over  500,000  measurement  tons  to  the  general 
area  of  southeast  Asia.  This  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  our  routine  shipments  of  a  little 
over  100,000  measurement  tons  p>er  month 
In  the  first  part  of  the  year." 

Mr.  Sylvester  went  on  to  say:  "At  our 
request,  the  Maritime  Administration  is  re- 
activating ships  from  the  national  defense 
reserve  fleet.  The  first  ships  reactivated  were 
loading  cargoes  within  less  than  2  weeks  of 
our  initial  call." 

This  is  encouraging  news,  buu  do  we  really 
possess  the  total  reserve  strength  we  need 
to  perform  any  task  that  may  be  required? 
Of  the  approximately  100  ships  chartered 
by  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service 
up  to  September  15,  more  than  half  were 
subsidized  vessels  which  had  been  built  by 
private  U.S.  liner  companies  under  Govern- 
ment contract  against  just  such  a  day — 
against  just  such  an  emergency.  The  ships 
were  re:^dy  and  waiting  for  rapid  conversion 
from  commercial  duty  to  military  functions. 
The  Merchant  Marine  Act.  passed  In  1936 
after  bitter  lessons  from  the  past,  had  proven 
itself  a  partial,  yet  true  llfesaver  in  the 
stormy  season  of  emergency. 

Our  newer  and  speedier  merchant  vessels 
are  even  having  a  favorable  effect  on  mili- 
tary training  schedules.  Because  of  the 
ability  of  these  ships  to  zip  across  the  Pa- 
cific, some  of  our  greener  troops  have  had  a 
chance  to  keep  their  combat  equipment  for 
a  full  week  longer  for  training  in  the  States 
before  it  was  shipped  overseas.  The  extra 
time  is  the  difference  between  the  speed  of 
the  new  ships  and  the  older,  slower  merchant 
ships.  The  newer  vessels  can  start  a  week 
later  and  still  meet  Vietnam  arrival  dates  on 
time.  The  additional  training  time  could 
mean  the  difference  between  life  and  death 
for  some  of  our  fighting  men. 

How  we  got  around  to  a  Merchant  Marine 
Act  In  1936  Is  a  familiar  story  to  this  audi- 
ence. It  traces  back  to  1919  when  the  U.S. 
Government  looked  about  in  horror  and 
discovered  that  we  had  no  merchant  fleet 
to  cope  with  the  problems  of  World  War  I. 


The  Government  promptly  spent  $2v;j  billion 
on  shipbuilding.  A  shiny  fleet  was  duly  de- 
livered— after  the  crisis,  after  the  war. 
These  same  ships,  2,300  of  them,  had  been 
built  with  little  or  no  consideration  of  how 
to  use  them  In  peacetime.  They  were  not 
suitable  for  economic  commercial  operation, 
yet  they  were  put  into  commercial  service  by 
the  Government  In  1920.  The  results  were 
disastrous.  As  you  know,  In  1928  the  Gov- 
ernment sold  Its  streamshlp  lines  to  private 
companies,  established  essential  trade  routes 
and  began  subsidy  Incentive  programs  by 
awarding  ocean  mall  contracts.  In  the  mid- 
thlrtles,  a  famous  Senate  Investigation  evalu- 
ated this  system  and  Its  flaws  and  stressed 
the  overriding  importance  of  a  "peace  and 
war"  concept  for  an  American  merchant 
marine — a  servant  for  all  seasons.  This  led 
directly  to  the  1936  act  and  the  foundation 
for  a  modern  cargoliner  fleet. 

When  Pearl  Harbor  came,  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant fleet  was  in  an  entirely  different  posi- 
tion than  It  was  In  World  War  I — for  one 
thing.  It  existed.  Thanks  to  the  act  of  1936, 
95  vessels  had  been  built  by  the  subsidized 
lines  and  they  all  went  to  war  right  away. 
Another  bonus  of  this  preparedness  was  that 
the  shipbuilding  program  over  the  5-year 
period  had  developed  the  skills  and  oiled  tlie 
machinery  for  the  almost  unbelievable  ex- 
pansion of  ship  production  we  needed  to  win 
the  war. 

Frankly,  I  have  a  deep  personal  Interest  in 
this  subject,  not  only  as  the  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  but  as  a 
resident  of  nearby  Hampton,  Va..  next  door 
neighbor  of  Newport  News,  one  of  America's 
great  shipbuilding  and  repair  centers.  On 
an  even  more  personal  note,  my  service  dur- 
ing World  War  II  was  v/lth  the  U.S.  Navy. 

At  Hampton  Roads  In  Newport  News  we 
have  witnessed  the  construction  of  the 
U.S.S.  Enterprise,  the  great  nuclear  powered 
aircraft  carrier  which,  incidentally,  was  just 
refueled  at  Newport  News.  I  have  a  son-ia- 
law  who  was  engaged  in  this  operation.  It 
was  a  highly  intricate  operation  demanding 
topnotch  scientific  and  technical  skills  of 
the  type  which  America  must  keep  sharp- 
ened to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency.  How 
can  we  hope  to  retain  those  skills  and  main- 
tain that  efficiency  If  we  allow  our  seapower 
to  lag? 

The  SS  United  States,  the  SS  America 
and  several  submarines  of  the  Polaris  class 
also  were  built  at  Newport  News  on  Hampton 
Roads,  and  I  have  more  than  a  passing 
knowledge  of  the  combined  skills  that  were 
required  to  produce  vessels  of  this  type.  You 
and  I  know  that  America  can  111  afford  to  dis- 
sipate such  talent. 

This,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  basic  consid- 
erations behind  a  separate  American  Legion 
resolution  adopted  by  our  1965  national  con- 
vention. In  which  we  go  on  record  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  purchase  of  vessels  constructed  In 
foreign  shipyards. 

When  a  crisis  strikes  a  nation,  no  dollar 
and  cents  figures  can  be  applied  to  the  state 
of  readiness.  You're  either  ready,  or  you're 
not.  The  1936  act  Justified  Itself,  and.  from 
the  sounding  of  the  first  siren  at  Pearl  Har- 
hOT,  the  American  merchant  marine  estab- 
lished Itself  as  the  fourth  arm  of  defense- 
standing  and,  serving  beside  the  Army.  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps. 

No  one  should  understand  better  than  this 
assemblage  that  the  principles  of  the  1936 
act  are  Just  as  sound  and  solid  In  the  space 
age  as  they  were  30  years  ago.  There  is  a  $4 
billion  replacement  program  well  under- 
lay— shared  by  private  Industry  and  tlie 
Government — to  give  the  United  States  bv 
1975,  295  new,  modern  cargollners.  Even 
now,  as  far  as  the  program  has  gone  we 
can  claim  at  least  twice  as  many  ships,  witli 
a  capacity  of  20  knots  or  greater,  than  the 
rest  of  the  world -Jput  together. 

But — this  still  doesn't  answer  the  need- 
It  Is  time  we  approached  our  maritime  pol- 
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ley  from  the  viewpoint  that  it  must  be  ready 
in  all  seasons  for  the  dual  function  that 
It  must  serve — modern,  efficient,  available — 
available  when  needed.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  our  need  for  the  world's  best 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  We  proudly  say 
we  have  them — and  we  do.  We  have  them 
for  a  purpose — that  purpose  is  national  se- 
curity— that  purpose  is  national  survival. 
Two  hundred  years  of  history — and  history 
as  current  as  yesterday — prove  that  an  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  In  readiness  Is  also 
vital  to  our  national  security  and  to  our  In- 
ternational commitments.  Yet,  aside  from 
the  roughly  300  subsidized  ships,  our  mer- 
chant marine  is  a  conglomeration  of  vessels 
built  during  World  War  II — low  speed.  In- 
efficient and  overaged.  These  are  backed  up 
by  a  mothball  fieet  of  about  1.500  ancient 
ships  harbored  in  rivers  and  bays  waiting 
for  a  callup  to  creak  slowly  to  a  shipyard  for 
costly  and  time-consuming  repairs.  This  Is 
not  the  kind  of  tonnage  that  we  should  kid 
ourselves  about  when  comparing  our  sea- 
power  with  the  Soviets,  yet  we  are  doing  Just 
that. 

Between  1954-60  the  U.S.  merchant  marine 
decreased  310,000  tons  a  year  while  the  So- 
viet Union's  fleet  increased  450,000  tons  an- 
nually. In  1961,  1962,  and  1963  we  dropped 
500,000  tons.  During  the  same  time,  Russia 
added  1  million  tons  of  vessels  of  the  latest 
design. 

As  of  February  1,  1965,  612  merchant  ves- 
sels totaling  more  than  4  million  deadweight 
tons  were  on  order,  or  under  construction, 
for  the  U.S.S.R.  As  of  the  same  date  there 
were  only  44  merchant  ships  totaling  650,- 
000  deadweight  tons  on  order,  or  under  con- 
struction, in  U.S.  shipyards.  As  of  Septem- 
ber 1.  this  year,  the  number  of  merchant 
siilps  built  in  our  yards  had  dropped  to  39. 

Let's  look  at  it  another  way.  The  United 
States  has  just  been  bounced  from  9th  place 
into  10th  place  in  world  shipbuilding.  We're 
right  down  there  in  10th  place,  which,  in 
tlie  major  leagues,  is  a  cellar  dweller.  Would 
any  of  you  care  to  guess  which  maritime 
country  managed  to  ease  us  out?  It  was 
Poland.  The  Poles  have  67  ships  under 
construction  at  this  minute.  World  ship- 
building is  at  a  record  level,  but  nothing  is 
being  done  to  replace  our  commercial  left- 
overs of  World  War  II— the  tankers,  tramps 
and  bulk  carriers.  Some  defense  thinking  is 
tliat  we,  the  prime  power  In  the  world,  will 
charter  foreign  vessels  for  this  duty.  For 
years  a  number  of  voices  have  been  raised 
to  caution  our  defense  leaders  that  we  cannot 
rely  on  foreign  powers  for  help  during  war- 
time. 

None  of  these  voices  can  speak  as  elo- 
quently as  thousands  of  tons  of  material  des- 
tined for  Vietnam  piled  up  on  a  Long  Beach 
pier  and  another  10.000  tons  partially  loaded 
on  a  foreign-flag  vessel  in  Tacoma  while 
men  of  a  different  nationality,  and  with  no 
allegiance  or  ties  to  our  country,  decide  that 
they  will  not  carry  American  goods  to  Viet- 
nam. Here,  my  friends,  is  a  picture  for 
every  American  to  etch  vividly  In  his  mind. 
It  Is  a  picture  that  Congress  should  not  for- 
get when  It  debates  maritime  matters. 

Keeping  defense  costs  down  Is  one  thing. 
It  is  fine.  It  Is  Important.  But  keeping  it 
down  by  planning  foreign  charter  into  our 
maritime  defense  is  a  dangerous  and  serious 
gamble.  It  is  one  that  recent  history  has 
proved  we  can  ill  afford  to  take.  Let  us 
proceed  to  build  the  fleet  we  need,  based  on 
new  maritime  research  and  development. 
And  let  us  appropriate  adequate  funds  to 
explore  the  newest  types  of  vessel  propul- 
sion, design  and  cargo  handling  techniques. 

Our  manned  space  research  projects,  our 
communications  satellite  programs,  our 
lunar  landing  explorations,  planning  and 
research  deserve  our  resources  and  our  de- 
voted support.  Each  holds  out  the  promise 
for  future  Improvement  of  man's  opportunity 
to  advance.    The  sea  Is  here — now — it  will  be 


here  tomorrow  with  all  of  Its  mysteries  and 
opportunities.  It  is  a  reality  and  we  must 
face  realistically  its  problems  and  its  chal- 
lenges. Research  and  development  necessary 
to  enable  our  merchant  marine  to  efficiently 
contribute  to  international  commerce  and 
national  security,  also  deserve  our  resources 
and  our  devoted  support. 

Merchant  marine  research  must  not  take  a 
back  seat  to  other  research  and  development 
planning. 

To  be  readily  available,  and  to  function 
properly  during  time  of  war,  ships  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  must  be  fully 
utilized  during  time  of  peace.  This  calls  for 
cooperative  and  concentrated  support  of 
American  cargollners  and  passenger  vessels 
by  Government  and  business.  We  all  know 
how  passenger  vessels  became  troop  ships  In 
war. 

In  World  War  II.  because  there  were  no 
suitable  American-flag  vessels  available  for 
duty,  the  United  States  spent  more  than 
$100  million  to  charter  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Queen  Mary  as  troop  transports.  We 
would  hope  that  this  will  not  become  neces- 
sary today,  or  in  the  future,  regardless  of  the 
scale  of  war.  The  1936  act  has  made  possible 
the  construction  of  vessels  like  the  super- 
liner  SS  United  States.  It  can  convert 
quickly  from  a  luxury  ship  to  a  15,000  pas- 
senger troop  ship.  There  are  other  American 
ships  that  can  become  transports,  too,  and 
which  are  currently  carrying  tourists  and 
cargo  to  ports  all  around  the  world. 

Incidentally,  if  in  spite  of  our  President's 
suggestion  that  we  stay  at  home  to  help  the 
balance  of  payments,  you  are  planning  to 
travel  abroad,  just  remember  that  if  you 
travel  on  an  American  ship  at  least  the  fare 
for  your  passage  will  remain  in  the  United 
States. 

American  ships  are  vital  in  our  National 
Export  Expansion  campaign  to  help  cut  the 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  through  public  statement  has 
recognized  the  key  role  played  by  the  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine  in  our  effort  to  stop 
the  outflow  of  gold.  Our  American  ships 
contribute  a  billion  dollars  a  year  toward  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade.  Yet,  even  here, 
there  Is  much  work  to  be  done. 

The  entire  American  Merchant  Marine 
now  carries  only  about  8.3  percent  of  U.S. 
waterborne  commerce.  The  rest,  91.7  per- 
cent, is  strengthening  the  position  of  foreign 
merchant  fleets  and  cuts  down  enormously 
our  trade  balance. 

The  summer  stoppage  of  U.S.  freighters 
and  passenger  ships  did  nothing  to  Improve 
the  situation.  It  cost  the  economy  dearly 
and  the  Legion  sympathizes  with  all  con- 
cerned— the  employers,  the  employees,  and 
the  country  at  large.  So  vital  a  defense  arm 
needs  labor  peace  more  than  almost  any 
other  industry.  The  Legion,  through  its  new 
mandates  concerning  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  will  urge  the  Congress,  the 
President,  and  appropriate  executive  agen- 
cies to:  "Utilize  all  Government  and  public 
resources  to  achieve  labor  peace  which  is 
essential  to  the  very  survival  of  the  Ameri- 
can-flag fleet." 

Strong  support  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  Is  not  a  new  position  with  the  Amer- 
ican Legion — quite  the  contrary.  Listen  to 
this  quotation  from  the  report  of  our  naval 
affairs  committee  to  our  1921  national  con- 
vention: 

"We  believe  •  *  *  that  the  growth,  main- 
tenance, and  prosperity  of  American  shipping 
must  be  close  to  the  heart  of  every  patriotic 
American  citizen.  The  American  Legion 
heartily  subscribes  to  the  motto  'Keep  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  on  the  Seven  Seas.'  The 
Preamble  to  our  Constitution  pledges  us  to 
God  and  country,  and  an  adequate  merchant 
marine  is  a  national  asset  in  peace  and  a  nec- 
essary weapon  in  war." 

Thus,  the  position  of  the  American  Legion 
that  we  need  a  strong  merchant  marine  is  no 


"Johnny-come-lately"  stand.  The  foreslght- 
edness  of  the  American  Legion  was  demon- 
strated by  this  action  taken  a  full  15  years 
prior  to  the  act  of  1936.  The  merchant 
marine  resolution  adopted  by  our  1965  na- 
tional convention  is  simply  the  latest  ex- 
pression of  studied  concern  for  our  merchant 
marine  strength — a  concern  which  spans  4«/i 
decades. 

You  have  copies  of  the  new  12-polnt  Legion 
program  at  your  tables.  I  have  touched  on 
most  of  these  points.  The  Legion's  primary 
concern  is  to  assure  the  appropriation  of  ade- 
quate funds  to  enable  the  industry  and  Gov- 
ernment to  proceed  with  an  accelerated  ves- 
sel replacement  program  so  that  we  may  turn 
back  the  challenge  of  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  supremacy  and  domination  of  seaborne 
commerce.  In  short,  we  want  the  assurance 
that  our  ships  will  be  there  in  every  season 
when  they  are  needed,  both  for  national  se- 
curity pxu-poses  and  for  our  self-reliance — 
self-reliance  as  the  world's  greatest  indtistrial 
nation,  a  nation  with  a  mighty  stake  in 
world  commerce. 

A  decade  ago  it  was  Korea  that  emphasized 
the  need.  Today  It  Is  Vietnam.  Tomor- 
row— we  would  all  hope  for  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace — but  we  must  be  prepared  should 
we  fall  to  find  It.  Men  and  material  from 
our  country  have  been  transported  overseas 
to  fight  brushflres  over  and  over  again.  In 
times  of  emergency  the  merchant  marine  Is 
the  means  by  which  the  fire  brigade  gets 
where  it  needs  to  be.  This  Nation  must 
have  a  strong  American  merchant  marine. 
We  must  always  have  the  capabilitv  to  meet 
any  challenge  that  may  confront  it.  in  the 
air,  yes;  on  land,  yes  Indeed,  and  on  the  sea 
with  a  merchant  marine  ready  to  go  in  all 
seasons  in  any  emergency. 

We  who  share  concern  for  this  vital  fourth 
arm  of  our  defense  must  work  together  to 
make  it  so,  remembering  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory and  the  teachings  of  the  summer  of 
1965. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Michel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Grover),  for  30  minutes,  on  October  11; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Grover)  ,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Grover)  ,  for  30  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Grover)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Howard)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Ml-.  Tenzer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dyal  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Morrison. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  PtJCiNSKi. 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  2232.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  a  loan 
service  of  captioned  films  for  the  deaf."  ap- 
proved September  2,  1958.  as  amended.  In 
order  to  further  provide  for  a  loan  service 
of  educational  media  for  the  deaf,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following:  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  7059.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  2,  1940  (54  Stat.  724;  20  U.S.C.  79-79e), 
so  as  to  increase  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion lor  use  in  carrying  out  its  functions 
under  said  act.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  accordingly 
<at  12  o'clock  and  51  minutes  a.m.'.  the 
House  adjourned  until  Friday,  October  8, 
1965.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1656.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  2.  1965.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  an  interim  hurricane  survey  of  Folly 
Beach.  S.C.  authorized  by  Public  Law  71, 
84th  Congress,  approved  June  15,  1955  (H. 
Doc.  No.  302  k  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
illustrations. 

1657.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmittmg  a  report  of  certi- 
fication as  to  adequacy  of  soil  survey  and 
land  classification.  Lewis  Creek  urit.  Fria  it- 
Kern  division.  Central  Valley  projec..  Cili- 
fornia,  pursuant  to  the  1954  appropriation 
act:  to  the  Conxmittee  on  Appropriations. 

1658.  A  letter  irom  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  OJuce  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  for  "Opera- 
tli-ns,"  for  ilie  fiscal  year  1966.  h  is  been 
re.ipportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the 
necessity  for  .%  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation; to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
pri.ttions. 

1659.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
traf.smittir.g  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  US.  Coist  Guard  for  "Reserve  train- 
ing." for  the  fiscal  year  1966.  has  been  re- 
apportioned on  a  basis  Which  indicates  the 
necessity  fcr  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

1660.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budsret,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  report  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  US  Coast  Guard  for  "Op- 
erating expenses."  for  the  fiscal  year  1966. 
has    been   reapportioned   on    a   basis   which 


indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee 
on   Appropriations. 

1661.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  for  "Retired  pay.'V 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  has  been  reappor- 
tioned on  a  basis  which  indicates  the  ne-' 
cessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation; to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

1662.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  In- 
stallations), transmitting  a  report  showing 
recap  of  savings  for  augmentation  of  Air 
Force  Reserve  construction  program  con- 
struction authorization  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  87-554;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1663.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  transmitting  v.  report  pursuant  to 
section  304(b)  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  on  borrowing  au- 
thority for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1965; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ctirrency. 

16S4.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  seventh  program  re- 
port on  activities  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service, 
pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1665.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  13.  1965.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Cape  Channel, 
Pamlico  S  ■und,  N.C.,  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  March  15, 
1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GALLAGHER:  House  of  Representa- 
tives delegation  to  the  Canada-United  States 
Interparhumentary  Group.  Report  of  the 
eighth  meeting  of  the  Canada-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Group;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1124t.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BERRY:    • 

H.R.  11472.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  per- 
cerrage  depletion  allowance  for  gold  and 
.«:ilver  produced  in  the  United  States;  to  the 
Commatte  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    BINGHAM: 

H.R  11473.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(a) 
cf  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958  to  provide  for  a  program  of  reseiirch 
and  development  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  aircraft  noise,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Comanittee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 

HR.  11474.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  v.ith  respect  to  recipro- 
cal maiUng  privileges  of  the  United  States 
and  certain  countries  from  which  foreign 
assistance  is  withheld:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 

H.R.  11475.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 

or   elimination   of  jellyfish   and   other   such 

pests   in   the   coastal   waters   of   the   United 

States;     to    the    Committee    on    Merchant 

Marine  and  Fisheries. 

-^^-^.R.  11476.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 

Marine   Act.    1936.    as   amended,    to   permit 

payment    in    accordance    with    commercial 

;  practices  for  certain  transportation  services 

^furnished    for    the    account   of   the   United 

.States  upon  presentation  of  bills  therefor;  to 

the    Committee    on    Merchant   Marine   and 

Fisheries. 

ByMr.  HORTON: 

HR.  11477.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  fee 
Increases  prescribed  by  Public  Law  89-83 
shall  not  be  effective  In  any  case  wherein  the 
application  was  filed  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH: 

H.R.  11478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah: 

H.R.  11479.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Box  Elder 
County  School  District.  Utah;   to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD: 

H.R.  11480.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  survey 
of  a  segment  of  the  Wolf  River,  Wis.,  to  de- 
termine its  suitability  for  designation  as  a 
national  wild  river;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

H.R.  11481.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
for  the  elimination  of  aircraft  noise,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  11482.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(31 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1958  to  provide  for  a  program  of  research 
and  development  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  to  reduce  or  elim- 
inate aircraft  noise,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

ByMr.  DINGELL: 

H.R.  11483.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  a  manu- 
facturer's excise  tax  on  component  parts  of 
ammunition  and  to  make  available  half  the 
additional  revenues  resulting  therefrom,  to- 
gether with  half  the  revenues  from  the  excise 
tax  on  pistols  and  revolvers,  to  the  States 
for  target  ranges  and  firearms  safety  train- 
ing programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  11484.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  manu- 
facturer's excise  tax  on  component  parts 
of  ammunition;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY: 

H.R.  11485.  A  bill  to  confer  additional 
jurisdiction  upon  the  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  reg- 
ulate domestic  stock  insurance  companies 
and  to  exempt  such  companies  from  section 
12(g)(1)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  McDADE : 

H.R.  11486.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intern."! 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wiivs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  11487.  A  bill  to  provide  revenue  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  11488.  A  bill   to  authorize  the  grade 
of  brigadier  general  In  the  Medical  Service 
Corps  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  lor  other 
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purposes;     to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

HR.  11489.  A  bill  to  amend  section  18(c) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to 
clarify  the  law  governing  bank  mergers,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HAG  AN  of  Georgia: 

H.R  11490.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Savannah    Revolutionary 
Battle  Site  National  Monument;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H R.  11491.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Improve 
visitor  facilities  in  the  park  system  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  by  providing  a  bridge  to 
East  Potomac  Park,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 

H.R.  11502.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 

H.J.  Res.  681.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  calendar  year  1966  as  "The  Year 
of  the  Bible";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RACE: 

H.J.  Res.  632.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States   relative   to   eqvial   rights    for 


men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 

H.J.  Res.  683.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  eqtial  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.J.  Res.  684.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters'  Federation 
to  erect  a  memorial  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  its  environs;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia: 

H.J.  Res.  685.  Joint  resolution  memorializ- 
ing Dr.  Mahlon  Loomls;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO : 
H.R.  11492.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Sardlsco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  11493.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Reynaldo  C.  Soriano;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO : 
H.R.  11494.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Sguera   (also  known   as  Tony  Galante);   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.R.  11495.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Neese 
and  Sender  Grossman;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.R.  11496.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonle 
Marie  Duncan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  11497.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Severo 
Abel  Gonzalez  Perez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GROVER: 

H.R.  11498.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
John  (Annie)  Davis;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11499.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anica 
Grose;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11500.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stefania 
Wtodarska:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.R.  11501.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rocco 
Tomassetti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

278.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Westchester  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors, Whtte  Plains,  N.Y.,  relating  to  the 
designation  of  Columbus  Day,  October  12, 
as  a  national  legal  holiday,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Traffic  Safety 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7,  1965 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  89th 
Congress  has  been  involved  in  a  continu- 
ing study  affecting  the  course  of  traffic 
safety,  and  by  introduction  of  resolutions 
concern  has  been  expressed  regarding 
this  growing  problem. 

In  my  congressional  district,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Apple  Valley  Lions  Club  of  our  Hi- 
Desert  area  in  San  Bernardino  County. 
Calif.,  and  the  California  Highway  Pa- 
trol something  specific  has  been  done  to 
create  both  an  awareness  of  the  problem 
and  actual  accomplishment  of  specific 
training  to  aid  the  driving  public.  I  am 
refen-ing  to  the  Hi-Desert  Safety  Clinic. 

This  traffic  safety  clinic  is  the  first  of 
its  kind  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
and.  in  its  operation,  unique  in  the  field 
of  traffic  safety.  The  clinic  promoted 
awarene.ss  by  all  drivers  of  the  need  for 
safe  driving,  understanding  of  traffic 
laws,  and  a  long  overdue  appreciation 
for  the  mechanically  safe  vehicle.  Of 
particular  interest  to  me  was  the  rather 
large  attendance  of  teenage  drivers  as 
participants  in  the  clinic.  In  fact,  the 
majority  of  those  enrolled  in  the  clinic 
who  participated  in  the  autogymkhana 
were  under  20  years  of  age. 

My  purpose  in  mentioning  this  re- 
markable clinic  is  to  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Lions  International  to  the  worth- 


while efforts  and  success  of  their  member 
club  of  my  district,  and  since  there  are 
State  highway  patrols  throughout  our 
Nation  I  encourage  others  to  copy  the 
fine  venture  the  Lions  have  made  in  the 
Apple  Valley-Hi-Desert  area.  Traffic 
safety  is  a  national  problem  and  a  traffic 
safety  clinic  like  this  one  multiplied 
throughout  the  Nation  could  do  much  to 
prevent  the  mounting  death  and  damage 
rates. 


With  Every  Breath  You  Take 


insidious  threat  to  the  lives  of  millions 
and  deserves  considerable  credit  for 
bringing  about  a  greater  public  aware- 
ness of  this  grave  problem. 

I  call  particular  attention  of  Members 
to  an  allegation  in  the  Reader's  Digest 
article  that  Washington,  D.C.,  has  four 
times  as  many  ckrs  per  square  mile  than 
Los  Angeles  County,  producing  smog 
conditions  and  heavy  contamination  of 
the  air. 

After  reading  this  article.  Congressmen 
may  well  insist  on  reducing  air  pollu- 
tion at  a  faster  pace,  for  the  life  they 
save  may  be  their  own. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7,  1965 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  a  recent  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  September  1965  issue  of 
the  Reader's  Digest  entitled  "With  Every 
Breath  You  Take,"  condensed  from  the 
book  by  Howard  R.  Lewis. 

This  article  gives  dramatic  emphasis 
to  the  great  hazards  from  air  pollution 
to  the  health  of  our  citizens  and  the 
ruinous  damage  to  property. 

The  House  on  September  24  passed  a 
bill.  S.  306,  introduced  by  Senator  Ed- 
mund S.  MusKiK,  of  Maine,  providing  for 
research  programs  relative  to  control- 
ling air  pollution  and  establishing  a  Fed- 
eral Air  Pollution  Control  Laboratory. 

Senator  Muskie,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution,  has  led  the  fight  against  this 


Salute  to  a  Sports  Announcer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7.  1965 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  long 
time  Ray  Scott  has  been  recognized  as 
one  of  television's  finest  sports  an- 
nouncers. Baseball  fans  know  him  as 
the  voice  of  the  Minnesota  Twins.  In 
football,  he  has  established  a  national 
reputation  for  his  work  with  the  Green 
Bay  Packers  and  at  scores  of  intercol- 
legiate and  bowl  games. 

Some  sports  broadcasters  have  been 
forced  into  early  retirement  after  com- 
ing to  believe  that  viewers  and  listeners 
were  more  interested  in  their  voices  and 
comments  than  in  action  at  the  arena. 
In  contrast  to  the  egoists,  Ray  Scott  has 
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always  called  the  play  without  attempt- 
ing to  inject  himself  into  it.  This  mod- 
est style  has  won  him  millions  of  fans 
f^r  and  wide. 

Last  season  the  television  network 
covering  Packer  games  decided  on  some 
program  changes  with  which  Ray  Scott 
could  not  agree.  For  one.  he  objected 
to  player  interviews  on  the  sidelines  dur- 
ing the  games,  an  innovation  repelling 
to  the  athlete  with  his  heart  in  the  ball 
game  and  his  mind  on  winning.  Because 
he  remained  firm.  Scott  found  himself 
on  the  bench  during  the  1^4  profes- 
sional season.  As  a  result.  Ray  was  a 
subject  of  Bill  Gleason.  noted  sports 
columnist  of  Chicago's  American,  in  his 
June  27.  1965.  editorial,  entitled  "A  Sa- 
lute to  Real  Men  Who  Live  Up  to  Their 
Beliefs. '  Here  is  Gleason's  reference  to 
Ray: 

The  extremely  capable  Scott  Is  a  sports- 
caster  who  does  the  Minnesota  Twins  games. 
Ray  also  has  done  the  Green  Bay  Packers 
games  until  CBS  decided  to  pre.sent  pro  foot- 
ball diflferently  last  fall. 

The  Yankees  found  CBS  hard  to  resist,  but 
Scott  did  not.  He  told  the  network  that  It 
could  do  football  that  way  if  it  wished,  but  it 
would  have  to  do  it  without  him.  He  up  and 
quit. 

What  happened  as  a  result  of  Scott's  pro- 
test? 

This  autumn  Ray  will  be  the  Packers'  tele- 
caster  again,  and  he  also  will  be  the  only 
CBS  pro  football  telecaster  who  will  be  per- 
mitted to  work  college  football  on  Saturday. 

Yes.  Ray  is  back  with  the  Packers,  and 
fans  and  players  alike  are  the  better  for 
it.  The  news  is  welcome  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  for  Ray  Scott  got  his  start 
as  a  sports  announcer  at  WJAC  in  Johns- 
town. Pa.  Later  he  moved  to  Pittsburgh 
for  further  outstanding  sen'ice,  finally 
taking  over  two  major  spots  in  Green  Bay 
and  Minneai)olis. 

Although  their  fans  are  disappointed 
that  the  Pirates  did  not  come  through 
with  a  pennant  this  year,  evei-yone  is 
enjoying  this  World  Series  a  great  deal 
more  because  Ray  Scott,  a  man  who  lives 
up  to  his  beliefs,  is  describing  the  game 
for  us. 


Third  Anniversary  of  Uganda's 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7,  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  October  9.  1965,  Uganda  celebrates  the 
third  anniversary  of  independence.  This 
beautiful  country  in  East  Africa,  whose 
southern  boundary  is  the  blue  waters  of 
Lake  Victoria,  whose  territory  includes 
the  fabled  Moimtains  of  the  Moon,  and 
whose  coffee  we  drink  here  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  making  steady  and  im- 
pressive progress  in  developing  and  build- 
ing a  national  state  and  a  strong 
economy. 

I  am  pleased  to  enter  into  the  Record 
my  congratulations  to  President  Sir  Ed- 
ward Mutesa,  Vice  President  William  Na- 
6iope,    Prime    Minister    Dv.    A.    Milton 


Obote,  and  especially  to  all  the  people  of 
Uganda  on  this  happy  anniversary. 

Some  months  ago  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  entertaining  the  distinguished  Ambas- 
sador of  Uganda,  Dr.  Solomon  B.  Asea. 
at  lunch  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  We  had 
an  interesting  talk  reviewing  past  ac- 
complishments and  future  hopes.  It  was 
particularly  interesting  for  me  to  hear  of 
the  many  new  projects  which  have  been 
started  by  the  energetic  and  forward 
looking  government.  We  discussed  plans 
for  moderate  and  reasonable  industrial 
activity,  we  reviewed  the  great  steps 
being  taken  in  the  field  of  education  and 
agricultural  expansion.  It  is  gratifying 
to  see  this  young  country  forging  stead- 
ily ahead. 

All  over  Africa  there  is  an  air  of  prog- 
ress. The  thirst  for  education  in  this 
great  continent  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  manifestations  of  the 
human  desire  for  improvement  that  I 
have  ever  witnessed.  The  hard-working 
people  of  Uganda  stand  second  to  none 
in  their  desire  for  progress  and  stable 
democratic  government. 

Uganda  is  a  beautiful  country.  The 
capital  city  of  Kampala,  situated  like  an- 
cient Rome  on  seven  hills,  is  a  pleasant 
and  bustling  city  of  close  to  200,000  citi- 
zens. The  countryside  is  green  and  rich, 
dotted  with  small  farms  producing  cot- 
ton, coffee  and  tea.  Not  far  from  Kam- 
pala, situated  close  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Victoria  where  the  Nile  River  starts  its 
long  trip  to  the  Mediterranean,  is  the 
modern  city  of  Jinja.  There,  thanks  to 
the  remarkable  Owen  Falls  Dam,  is  a 
growing  and  modern  industrial  complex. 
Textile  mills,  a  copper  smelter  and  other 
establishments  contribute  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  and  the  people. 
Farther  away  are  the  great  national 
parks  teeming  with  elephants,  hippos, 
and  the  world-famous  tree-climbing 
lions.  Modem  roads  span  the  country 
from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  President, 
the  Vice  President  and  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. Uganda  is  moving  rapidly  ahead. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
and  is  represented  on  a  number  of  the 
specialized  agencies  of  that  body.  Her 
diplomats  in  increasing  numbers  are 
making  the  voice  of  Uganda  heard 
aroimd  the  world.  And  so  it  is  with  par- 
ticular pleasure  that  I  wish  to  record  my 
sincere  congratulations  to  this  progres- 
sive, democratic  nation  on  the  third  an- 
niversary of  independence. 


Safety  Aspects  of  Highway  Beautification 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

OF    CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7,  1965 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  traffic  acci- 
dents and  the  high  death  toll  on  our 
highways  constitute  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  important  problems.  A  serious  de- 
ficiency in  our  highway  transportation 
system  is  its  inability  to  handle  the  im- 
mense traffic  demands  arising  from  a 


prospering  national  economy.  The  evi- 
dence is  found  in  the  congestion  that 
clogs  the  streets  and  highways  of  our 
urban  areas,  and  still  more  importantly 
in  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  total 
traffic  accident  toll.  During  the  past  few 
years  the  problem  has  become  especially 
acute.  I  have  been  reading  in  recent 
days  that  no  less  than  50.000  persons  are 
expected  to  lose  their  lives  in  highway 
traffic  accidents  in  1965.  More  than 
48,000  persons  were  killed  in  1964.  The 
monetary  loss  to  the  public  and  private 
sector  of  our  economy  is  approaching  SIO 
billion  annually. 

The  national  traffic  accident  situation 
will  require  the  best  efforts  of  many  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  even  for  its  allevi- 
ation. Traffic  accidents  are  most  diffi- 
cult of  analysis  for  causal  factors,  but 
they  must  be  attacked  through  improve- 
ments in  all  elements  of  highway  trans- 
portation. 

Highway  users  at  all  times  need  to 
have  a  roadway  environment  that  is  safe 
in  its  engineering  design  and  in  the 
functional  features  of  its  roadsides. 

It  has  been  establi.shed  by  authorita- 
tive research,  notably  a  classic  study 
conducted  in  Michigan  several  years  ago, 
that  roadside  features  are  more  closely 
interrelated  with  accident  occurrence 
than  are  the  basic  design  features  of  the 
highway  itself.  The  billboard  alleys 
through  which  many  motorists  travel 
today  are  not  conducive  to  highway 
safety.  The  General  Motors  Corp.  had 
directed  additional  study  to  roadside 
safety,  and  now  prescribes  strict  require- 
ments for  completely  clear  roadsides  on 
their  proving  grounds  so  as  to  minimize 
accidents  as  they  test  and  evaluate  new 
vehicles  designs.  A  study  of  conditions 
on  the  New  York  State  Thruway.  con- 
ducted by  the  consulting  firm  of  Madi- 
gan-Hyland,  Inc.,  determined  in  1963 
that  there  was  an  important  association 
even  on  this  excellent  facility  between 
advertising  devices  and  accident  rates. 

The  accident  reputation  of  our  high- 
way systems  is  likely  to  remain  as  shab- 
by as  the  advertising  signs  that  clutter 
their  roadsides  if  steps  are  not  taken  to 
bring  these  distracting  displays  under 
proper  control.  A  prime  need  for  everj- 
one  of  our  96  million  motoring  Americans 
is  for  clear,  conspicuous  signs,  route  di- 
rections, and  markings.  These  aids,  in- 
stalled by  appropriate  governmental  au- 
thorities, enable  him  to  make  necessary 
decisions  well  in  advance  of  route  junc- 
tions and  other  critical  points.  If  the 
driver  has  to  search  out  a  needed  official 
sign  message  from  amidst  a  welter  of 
advertising  copy  he  is  likely  to  fail,  and 
this  failure  too  often  may  lead  to  a  tragic 
end. 

Psychological  investigations  have  re- 
peatedly proved  that  the  vision  capabili- 
ties of  drivers  are  limited.  Even  those 
items  of  information  that  are  actually 
seen  and  read  cannot  always  be  digested 
quickly  enough  to  stimulate  the  proper 
responses.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
I  call  for  control  of  those  distracting 
roadside  elements  that  interrupt  and  in- 
terfere with  the  effective  official  guidance 
signs  and  warnings  so  vital  to  the  mo- 
torist's safety.  The  communications  de- 
vices installed  by  official  highway  agen- 
cies must  be  the  dominant  features  of  our 
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roadside  displays.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  present  situation  can  be  changed 
without  offense  to  industrial  or  commer- 
cial interests.  It  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  Nation's  welfare  and  safety  to  do 
so.  The  deserved  efforts  going  forward 
on  so  many  fronts  to  overcome  the  dis- 
graceful traffic  accident  situation  clearly 
call  for  effective  control  of  commercial 
advertising  at  the  roadside. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  S. 
2084  as  the  first  step  in  not  only  aiding 
in  national  traffic  safety  but  in  a  beauti- 
fication program  that  will  be  a  credit  to 
our  generation. 


Great  Tribute   Paid  to  an  Outstanding 
Postmaster — Hon.  Charles  Puskar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7, 1965 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  September  25,  1965,  a  testi- 
monial dinner  was  held  In  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  for  a  most  distinguished  and  able 
former  postmaster  and  executive  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Postmasters,  the  Honorable 
Charles  E.  Puskar.  This  dinner  was  at- 
tended by  approximately  1,000  persons 
from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  other 
States. 

Because  of  pressing  business  in  our 
Nation's  Capitol,  I  was  not  able  to  attend 
this  fine  affair.  However,  I  have  heard 
from  our  colleagues,  the  gentlemen  from 
Pennsylvania  FMr.  Corbett,  Mr.  Fulton, 
Mr.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Clark],  that  the 
testimonial  dinner  was  a  huge  success. 

Mr.  Puskar  is  well  known  to  most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  He  was  postmaster 
of  Imperial,  Pa.,  from  1933  to  1965, 
and  for  14  years  of  that  period  he  was 
the  most  effective  executive  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  National  Association  of 
Postmasters.  In  this  capacity,  he  per- 
formed with  great  skill  and  he  enjoyed 
the  respect  of  evei-y  Member  of  Congress 
with  whom  he  had  dealings.  He  played 
an  important  part  in  the  enactment  of 
every  law  which  has  improved  the  pres- 
tige and  the  positions  of  35,000  U.S.  post- 
masters during  the  past  15  years.  The 
first  official  recommendation  for  giving 
all  postmasters  a  5-day  week  was  made 
by  Charles  E.  "Chuck"  Puskar  and  he 
laid  the  groundwork  over  the  years 
which  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  this 
law  in  the  89th  Congress. 

While  he  was  a  top  official  in  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Postmasters,  he 
fought  for  the  job  rights  and  for  the 
betterment  of  all  postmasters  in  the 
United  States.  As  a  spokesman  for  the 
National  Association  of  Postmasters 
when  the  administration  changed  in 
1953.  he  insisted  on  postmasters  receiv- 
ing full  protection  under  the  career  civU 
service  system  and  he  was  most  success- 
ful in  his  endeavors.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  the  position  of  postmaster  has 


become  a  career  civil  service  job  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

When  the  present  postal  administra- 
tion selected  Chuck  Puskar  to  be  special 
assistant  for  employee  relations  in  the 
Philadelphia  regional  office  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  this  former  post- 
master brought  to  this  position  all  of  the 
skill,  experience,  and  excellent  Judgment 
he  has  demonstrated  over  the  years  in 
his  dealings  with  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  am  certain  my  colleagues  on  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee are  delighted  with  the  recogni- 
tion awarded  Chuck  Puskar.  I  am  in- 
formed that  postal  management  and 
labor  both  are  equally  pleased  with  the 
maimer  in  which  this  public  servant  has 
conducted  the  duties  of  his  present  office 
and  every  segment  of  the  postal  service 
was  represented  at  his  testimonial 
dinner. 

I  know  that  Chuck's  many  friends  in 
the  Congress  join  with  me  in  wishing 
our  friend,  his  lovely  wife  Marguerite, 
and  his  fine  family  the  best  fortune  in 
terms  of  health,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity in  the  coming  years. 


The  Immigration  Act — A  Milestone  in 
International  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7. 1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion passed  an  historic  milestone  in  its 
international  relations  on  October  3 
when  President  Johnson  signed  the  new 
immigration  bill  abolishing  the  national 
origins  quota  system. 

For  40  years  we  have  suffered  a  stain 
to  remain  on  our  statute  books  and  on 
the  beautiful  lady  on  Liberty  Island  who 
watches  over  our  New  York  gateway  and 
in  whose  shadow  the  President  signed 
this  historic  bill. 

Beginning  in  1924,  we  proclaimed  to 
the  world  that  a  person's  contribution  to 
our  national  well-being,  and  his  right  to 
join  our  national  community,  was  to  be 
judged  in  large  part  by  the  place  of  his 
birth  or  the  country  of  his  ancestors. 
This  theme,  so  repugnant  to  our  ideas 
of  the  equality  of  man,  has  haunted  us  at 
home  and  abroad  for  four  decades. 

By  the  act  of  October  3  we  shall  no 
longer  be  concerned  with  a  man's  birth- 
place or  ancestry  but  he  will  be  judged 
on  two  factors  only:  His  relationship  to 
citizens  or  aliens  already  here  and  the 
skills  and  talents  he  may  bring  with  him, 
the  better  to  help  us  in  forging  our  na- 
tional society. 

No  one  should  fear  these  changes. 
More  importantly,  no  fears  should  be  en- 
tertained that  we  are  substantially  in- 
creasing our  immigration;  relaxing  our 
standards  of  admission;  or  prejudicing 
the  jobs  we  hold.  The  bill  authorizes  a 
purely  nominal  increase  in  total  immi- 
gration. It  does  not  change  any  of  the 
grounds  of  inadmissibility  or  deportabil- 
ity. 


The  new  law  does  not  prohibit  the 
entry  of  ahens  who  do  not  have  the  rela- 
tionship or  the  skills  which  result  in  a 
preferential  treatment.  It  does  not  per- 
mit such  an  immigrant  to  come  here,  but 
only  after  preference  classes  have  been 
taken  care  of  and  only  if  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  determined  that  his  admis- 
sion to  this  country  will  not  undermine 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  the 
employed  American. 

No  longer,  however,  will  the  immigrant 
without  family  ties  or  outstanding  talent 
be  able  to  migrate  here  immediately  be- 
cause he  was  born  in  northern  or  west- 
ern Europe,  while  a  U.S.  citizen  waits  for 
years  before  his  aged  parents  from 
southern  or  eastern  Europe  can  obtain 
a  quota  number. 

No  longer  will  the  scientist  from 
southern  Asia  be  kept  from  joining  the 
staff  of  an  American  university  because 
only  100  persons  may  be  allowed  to  en- 
ter this  coimtry  annually  from  his  na- 
tive land. 

No  longer  will  the  refugee  from  com- 
munism's tyranny  and  oppression  be 
stigmatized  by  being  "paroled"  into  the 
United  States,  a  term  too  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  status  of  the  released 
criminal.  For  the  first  time  in  our  im- 
migration experience,  a  specific  author- 
ization for  the  orderly  entry  of  10,700 
such  refugees  annually  has  been  incor- 
porated into  our  basic  law. 

The  new  law  is  not  a  general  revision 
of  the  patchwork  quilt  of  sometimes  ob- 
scure and  sometimes  contradictory  legis- 
lation on  immigration  which  occupies 
over  175  pages  of  our  statute  books.  It 
is,  however,  a  clear-cut  repudiation  of 
the  fallacious  and  demeaning  philoso- 
phy which  constituted  the  national  ori- 
gins quota  system.  In  the  best  sense  of 
the  term  it  is  a  selfish  law.  While  its 
provisions  give  greater  hope  to  those 
outside  our  gates,  in  the  elimination  of 
this  20th  century  shibboleth  the  greatest 
beneficiaries  of  the  law  are  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  sponsor  of 
this  legislation  and  to  have  been  present 
at  the  historic  ceremonies  on  Liberty 
Island  when  our  President  signed  the 
immigration  bill  and  reaffirmed  our  na- 
tional policy. 


Youth  Corps  Report  From  the  Quinault 
Indian  Tribe  of  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7,  1965 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  there  are  many  comments 
and  discussion  pertaining  to  the  variovis 
phases  of  the  poverty  program.  Usually 
only  the  critics  speak.  Therefore,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  today 
to  tell  the  House  of  Representatives  of  a 
unique  and  interesting  and  successful 
program  underway  in  our  State. 
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For  many  years  I  have  felt  that,  the 
Federal  Government  was  negligent  be- 
yond measure  In  Its  programs  for  the  de- 
velopment of  our  Indian  people.  With 
the  advent  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  Secretary  of  Interior  Udall  a  new  era 
began. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  be  part  of  this 
new  era  a?  a  member  of  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  and 
now  as  a  member  of  the  Interior  Sub- 
committee of  Appropriations.  There- 
fore. I  was  overjoyed  to  receive  this 
month  a  letter  from  Blanche  Pennick. 
county  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Grays  Harbor  County,  where  the  Qui- 
nauit  Indian  Reservation  is  located. 

She  says,  in  comnienting  upon  the 
Quinault  Tribal  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  which  has  been  in  prog- 
ress at  Queets  and  Taholah  since  July 
d.  1965: 

This  is  one  of  two  NYC  programs  on 
Indi.'^n  resenatlons  In  the  State  of  V^'ash- 
Ineton  .md  I  believe  th.it  the  council  mem- 
bers share  my  opinion  that  it  has  not  only 
been  eminently  successful:  it  has  made  a 
most  significant  and  worthwhile  contribu- 
tion to  these  commiuiities. 

I  have  been  most  pleased  with  the  attitudes 
of  the  bovs  and  eirls  employed:  they  have 
worked  well,  and  I  have  enjoyed  the  finest 
cooperation.  In  short.  I  have  never  worked 
with  a  ftner  croup  of  young  people. 

I  can  further  assure  you  with  pride  that 
the  monev  they  h.ive  earned  has  been  well 
^pent;  in  a  number  of  cases  of  which  I  have 
personal  knowledce.  the  NYC  checks  have 
bought  food  for  the  f.^.mily:  .V.most  all  work- 
ers "have  provided  themselves  with  school 
clothing  and  supplies,  and  in  several  cases 
these  funds  have  m.ide  it  possible  to  return 
to  school. 

In  addition,  sign  ncant  learning  has  been 
.achieved  because  the  activities  chosen  were 
related  to  the  resources  and  life  of  the  com- 
munitv  We  have  carr.ed  on  a  fisheries  proj- 
ect under  the  d.rectlcn  cf  the  Bureau  of 
P.shenes  and  a  forestry  project  under  the 
supervision  of  the  BIA  Forestry  Department. 
In  developme  the  recreation  .trea  on  the 
Q\i:nau".t  RivVr  •  which  will  be  a  source  of 
satisfaction  and  pride  for  these  people  in 
years  to  come>  we*  have  enjoyed  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  Olvmpic  Park  Service.  Through 
these  and  other  such  well  chosen  projects  it 
has  been  possible  to  nurture  attitudes  of 
civic  pride,  responsibility,  cultural  pride,  and 
d?oendab;lity. 

i  feel  that  no  program  could  have  con- 
tr.buted  more  to  t^.ese  young  people's  welfare 
ar.d  develcpment  and  I  believe  that  this  is 
-.he  assessment  of  all  those  who  have  worked 
w.-.h  It  Th.^*  It  has  been  successful  beyond 
our  highest  expectations  is  due  to  the  fine 
people  who  have  given  i:  their  time  and 
er.erey:  the  tribal"  council  and  the  fine 
srrup  of  supervisors.  Given  the  same  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  community  leaders. 
these  antipoverty  programs  will  succeed  in 
our  areas. 

Miss  Pennick.  who  was  a  distinguished 
colleague  of  mine  in  the  Legislature  of 
WashLngUjn  at  one  time,  is  considered 
one  of  Washington's  leading  educators. 
Sne  was  klr.d  enough  to  send  me  also  the 
Quinault  Tribal  Cotmcil  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  preliminary  report  of  major 
projects  completed,  which  I  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

QTrDiAVL-     Tp-IBa:.     Corrrm.     NEtCKBor.HOOtJ 
YorTH     CoEPS     PE.njMiN.\?.T     Report 

Tctal  number  cf  days  work  to  date.  30: 
t'jta:  number  of  workers  enrolled.  61   (some 


MAJOR    PROJECTS    COMPLETED 

1.  Road  to  garbage  dump  (88)  brushed, 
bulldozed,  garbage  dump  made,  barrier  In 
place — turnaround  made  and  graveled. 
Cost  of  bulldozing,  $96.  Paid  by  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps. 

2.  Fish  marking  and  planting:  Total  of 
140,824  fish  marked  and  planted  as  follows: 
101,859  planted  In  Cook  Creek  and  38,965 
planted  In  the  Mocllps  River.  All  equip- 
ment used  made  by  crew.  No  cost  to  project. 
Supervised  by  James  L.  Heckman.  fishery 
biologist.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife. 

3.  Complete  gravel  survey  on  the  Mocllps 
River,  both  forks.  Gravel  surveys  on  logged 
portions  of  Duck  and  Camp  Creeks.  (Pur- 
pose of  the  gravel  surveys:  Determine  cir- 
culation of  oxygen  through  gravel  to  deter- 
mine survival  potential  for  fish  eggs.  Prom 
survey  the  number  of  fish  that  will  survive 
in  an  area  can  be  calculated. 

Survey  of  log  jams  on  Red  Creek,  unlogged 
portion  Crane  Creek  logging  unit.  (Also 
related  to  survival  of  fish.) 

4.  Long  House  cleaned  and  Interior 
painted.  Plumbing  fixed.  Windows  re- 
placed. Exterior  and  porches  repaired. 
Cost  of  paint  and  glass  charged  to  tribal 
council. 

5.  Eagle  Lake  campsite:  Road  cleared, 
brushed,  and  graded.  (State  grader — not 
cost  to  project ) .  Clearing  of  campground 
well  under  way  and  continuing. 

6.  Work  en  tribal  trailer  park  (top  of  hill) 
stoves  and  tables  Installed,  signs  made  and 
installed,  barrier  fence  in  place,  clearing  and 
cleaning  done. 

7.  Forestry  practice  project  under  Bishop 
Buckle,  forester.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
including  thinning,  prvming.  forestry  meth- 
ods, etc..  to  be  completed  this  week.  Total 
Jt  4  acres  thinned  and  pruned. 

8.  House  for  VISTA  worker  cleaned,  painted, 
brush  cut  and  removed,  plumbing  repaired. 

9.  General  cleaning,  painting,  window 
washing  and  repairing  done  at  the  school. 
School  shining. 

10.  General  brushing,  cleaning  along  pow- 
erline  and  in  community. 

11.  Weekly  garbage  collection  set  up.  Hope 
to  continue  through  the  winter. 

12.  Girls  worked  at  the  Taholah  School  as 
teachers"  aids  and  assisted  in  the  sun\mer 
school  program. 

13.  Library  program:  Girls  assisted  in  li- 
brary project:  cataloging,  repair,  cleaning  of 
books  and  general  library  work. 

14.  Clerical  aids:  Girls  assisted  In  tribal 
office  and  project  office. 

15.  Clerical:  Girls  set  up  record  system, 
typed  records  and  minutes,  set  up  card  file 
for  Community  Services  Committee. 

16.  Work  at  Queets: 

Community  house  completed  this  week. 
Roof  repaired,  walls  covered  with  wall  board, 
window  frames  made  and  installed,  glass  in- 
stalled, plumbing  fixed,  doors  repaired,  gen- 
eral repair,  and  cleaning.  Approximate  cost 
to  iribal  council  S150. 

Church  pointed  i  as  far  as  paint  would  go) . 
Work  done  by  girls. 

Queets-Clearwater  School  cleaned  and 
painted.  Work  done  by  girls.  Good  job  and 
a  big  Job. 

Clearing,  brushing  of  fire  trails  at  Queets 
I  according  to  directions  given  to  Mr.  Ander- 
son by  Mr.  George  Sevey.  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  i  still  In  progress. 

Some  work   done  on  the  water  system. 

17.  Miscellaneous  work  projects: 
Fish  dock  raised  and  repaired. 

New  floor  in  tribal  office  rest  room. 
Plumbing  repaired  in  the  tribal  office. 
Cars  and  trucks  washed  regularly. 
All  enrollees  Interviewed. 
Janitor  service  set  up  for  the  tribal  offlce. 
Girls  acted  as  chaperons  for  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  trips. 
Work  on  ballfleld,  goalposts  installed. 


Flagpole  obtained — to  be  Installed  at  the 
tribal  office. 

Trailer  connections — water  and  sewage — 
made  for  VISTA  workers  at  Queets. 

General  cleanup  in  both  villages. 

18.  Educational  projects  arranged: 

One-day  class  In  safety.  Mr.  Kneeland, 
Instructor. 

Two  days:  Classes  held  in  first  aid.  Mr. 
Harvey,  instructor, 

RECREATION     PROGRAM 

1.  Part  of  the  time  of  the  recreation  di- 
rector was  occupied  in  sujjervislng  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  enrollees  who  worked 
on  the  Long  House. 

2.  M.ijor  recreational  trii>s:  Enchanted 
Valley  Sol  Due  Hot  Springs. 

3.  Local  recreational  projects  Included 
movies,  games,  picnics,  campouts.  and  girls' 
Softball. 

Indeed,  this  record  of  accomplishment 
in  just  a  few  short  weeks  will  show  that 
this  program  can  work;  it  will  work,  and 
particularly  may  I  urge  that  whenever 
possible  this  House  continue  to  urge  those 
in  charge  of  directing  the  entire  poverty 
program  to  place  continued  emphasis  on 
those  earliest  Americans  of  us  all. 

On  Sunday  I  was  present  at  Liberty 
Island  when  the  immigration  bill  was 
signed  and  I  thought  of  the  American 
Indian  who  stood  on  these  shores  as  this 
invasion  came  in.  I  have  wondered 
many  times  what  they  have  thought  as 
they  have  been  pushed  further  and 
further  from  their  lands  and  left  with 
depleted  resources,  no  jobs,  poor  schools 
and  no  opportunity  to  better  themselves. 

This  was  their  land  long  before  it  was 
ours.  It  was  their  world,  so  let  us  not 
ever  forget  that  we  owe  these  people  a 
deep  feeling  of  gratitude  and  that  we  can 
emphasize  this  gratitude  forcefully  by 
making  up  our  minds  to  abolish  poverty, 
illiteracy,  disease  and  lack  of  opportunity 
for  the  Indian  peoples  of  America. 

The  Budget  Bureau  has  been  short- 
sighted in  many  instances.  They  have 
failed  to  provide  funds  for  reforestation 
of  the  most  beautiful  wilderness  lands  of 
America  at  the  same  time  the  conserva- 
tionists ask  for  more  of  this  wilderness. 

Administrations  have  come  and  gone. 
Tlie  problem  of  these  people  will  not 
wait. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


Mobocracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLl>fOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7.  1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Washington  Evening  Star 
carried  an  editorial  about  my  address 
to  the  National  Fraternal  Congress  of 
America  which  provided  me  considerable 
personal  satisfaction. 

While  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Star 
for  its  commendation  of  my  remarks,  I 
am  even  more  Inspired  by  the  fact  that 
the  press  Is  taking  an  ever-Increasing 
voice  in  denouncing  the  rule  of  mob 
violence. 
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Since  the  Star  editorial  appeared,  I 
have  had  a  very  large  number  of  re- 
quests for  the  text  of  my  address  to  the 
National  Fraternal  Congress.  With  the 
permission  of  the  House,  I  am  taking 
this  opportunity  to  include  both  the  Star 
editorial  and  the  text  of  my  remarks 
which  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  find  of 
interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  and  address 
follow : 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Oct.  7.   1965) 

RtJLE    BY    THE    MOB 

Representative  Pucinski  is  an  authentic 
liberal,  a  man  whose  credentials  in  this  re- 
spect are  not  open  to  challenge.  So  It  Is  of 
more  than  passing  interest  that  he  should 
speak  out  in  such  vigorous  fashion  against 
the  mob  in  this  country. 

The  Chicago  Democrat's  views  were  set 
forth  in  a  talk  to  the  National  Fraternal 
Congress  of  America.  And  as  one  who  has 
observed  mob  action  In  his  own  city,  he  is 
In  a  position  to  know  what  he  Is  talking 
about. 

Recalling  Abraham  Lincoln's  warning  that 
the  real  threat  to  our  freedom  will  come  not 
from  abroad,  but  from  within  our  own 
country,  Pucinski  said:  "The  alarming 
growth  and  tendency  in  our  Nation  today 
toward  what  many  of  us  call  'mobocracy— 
government  by  mob  rule — should  be  of  deep 
concern  to  all  Americans.  It  Is  a  growing 
tragedy  that  in  our  Nation  governed  by  the 
most  complicated  system  ever  devised  by 
man,  there  are  those  who  turn  to  mob  rule 
because  they  seek  expediency  based  on  Im- 
patience and  a  desire  to  resolve  all  matters 
hastily,  without  concern  for  the  percent  of 
gains." 

Some  90  percent  of  the  gains  In  the  civil 
rights  struggle  during  the  past  two  decades, 
he  said,  have  been  made  through  the  orderly 
processes  of  legislation  and  judicial  review 
And  "we  have  a  right  to  question  whether 
the  great  harm  done  to  America  •  •  •  justi- 
fies mob  rule  and  violence  for  the  remaining 
10  percent  of  gains." 

The  Congressman  said  he  was  moved  to 
speak  out  because  of  spreading  violence  and 
especially  after  the  riots  in  Los  Angeles, 
But  he  was  not  aiming  at  any  single  riot. 
His  comments  were  directed  to  mob  action 
In  the  North,  South,  East,  and  West;  to 
violence  on  college  campuses  as  well  as  in 
the  streets. 

What  is  urgently  required,  in  his  opinion 
Is  respect  by  all  citizens  for  law  and  orderly 
procedures.  And  he  suggested  that  if  this 
Is  not  forthcoming  our  own  society  will  go 
the  way  of  other  great  civilizations  which 
nave  fallen  to  mob  rule. 

These  are  things  that  very  much  need  say- 
ing, and  especially  by  men  whose  records  in 
both  public  and  private  life  are  such  that 
their  motives  cannot  be  impugned, 

Mobocracy— AiMERicA's  Most  Serious  Threat 
TO  Democracy 

Gentlemen,  in  the  355  years  since  we  de- 
cided to  settle  this  unbelievably  abundant 
continent,  we  have  found  comfort  and 
strength  in  the  fraternal  concept  of  indi- 
viduals uniting  for  the  greater  stability  and 
progre.ss  of  the  United  States, 

By  channeling  constructive  individual  ef- 
forts to  achieve  common  goals — whether  It  be 
debating  a  school  bond  issue,  helping  a 
bewildered  immigrant  understsind  that  he 
personally,  could  enrich  America's  cultural 
heritage,  or  Hiising  money  for  an  urgently 
needed  church  or  hospital— our  fraternal  or- 
ganizations remain  one  of  our  greatest 
triumphs. 

Our  freedom  has  been  expanded,  protected, 
and  preserved  in  large  measure  by  the  men 
and  women  who  have  recognized  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  their  country. 


In  many  communities  throughout  America 
today,  however,  this  concept  is  undergoing 
a  subtle  change.  Rather  than  the  old  prin- 
ciple of  rolling  up  your  sleeves  and  plung- 
ing Into  a  project  with  all  your  heart,  today 
we  find  increasing  numbers  of  people  who 
permit  themselves  to  be  led,  to  be  manipu- 
lated, to  be  virtually  enslaved  by  those  who 
preach  the  ancient,  uncompromising  doctrine 
of  mob  rule  to  achieve  the  ends  which  they 
proclaim  worthwhile. 

In  reviewing  today  how  well  we  have  pro- 
tected democracy,  let  us  pause  to  remember 
the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  spoken  127 
years  ago  in  Springfield,  111.,  when  he  said 
that  danger  to  America  will  never  come 
from  witliout  and  he  warned  that  if  our 
freedom  is  evor  to  be  destroyed,  the  destruc- 
tion will  spring  from  among  us.  Lincoln 
said: 

"At  what  point  shall  we  expect  the  ap- 
proach of  danger?  By  what  means  shaU 
we  fortify  against  it?  Shall  we  expect  some 
transatlantic  military  giant  to  step  the 
ocean  and  crush  us  at  a  blow?  Never.  All 
the  armies  In  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa  com- 
bined could  not  by  force  take  a  drink  from 
the  Ohio  or  make  a  track  on  the  Blue  Ridge 
in  a  trial  of  a  thousand  years, 

"At  what  point  then  Is  the  approach  of 
danger  to  be  expected?  I  answer  that  if  it 
ever  reaches  it  must  spring  from  among 
us.  It  cannot  come  from  abroad.  If  destruc- 
tion be  our  lot,  we  ourselves  must  be  the 
authors  and  the  finishers. 

"As  a  nation  of  freemen,  we  must  live 
through  all  times  or  die  by  suicide. 

"Let  reverence  for  the  law  be  breathed  by 
every  American  mother  to  the  lisping  babe 
that  prattles  on  her  lap.  Let  It  be  taught 
in  the  schools,  in  the  seminaries,  and  In 
the  colleges.  Let  it  be  written  in  primers, 
in  spelling  books,  and  almanacs.  Let  it  be 
preached  from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in  leg- 
islative halls,  and  enforced  In  courts  of  jus- 
tice; and,  in  short,  let  it  become  the  polit- 
ical religion  of  the  Nation,  and  let  the  old 
and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
grave  and  the  gay,  of  all  sexes  and  tongues, 
and  colors  and  conditions,  cacririce  unceas- 
ingly at  its  altars." 

These  words  are  as  alive  today  as  they 
were  In  1838  when  this  Nation  was  threat- 
ened with  destruction  from  within. 

The  alarming  growth  and  tendency  in  our 
Nation  today  toward  what  many  of  us  call 

mobocracy — government     by     mob     rule 

should  be  of  deep  concern  to  all  Americans. 
It  is  a  growing  tragedy  that  In  our  Nation, 
governed  by  the  most  complicated  system 
ever  devised  by  man,  there  are  those  who 
turn  to  mob  rule  because  they  seek  ex- 
pediency based  on  impatience  and  a  desire  to 
resolve  all  matters  hastily,  without  concern 
for  the  rights  of  others. 

We  are  living  in  an  era  that  tests  the  very 
strength  and  courage  of  our  Republic.  We 
need  from  our  people  today  a  depth  of  under- 
standing unparalleled  In  the  historv  of  this 
Nation.  We  have  had  too  many  examples  in 
recent  years  of  mobocracy — the  most  morbid 
enemy  of  constitutional  government. 

Too  often  we  associate  mob  rule  and  dem- 
onstrations with  race  conflicts  and  disturb- 
ances. It  should  be  of  deep  concern  to  all  of 
us  that  the  mania  for  taking  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  is  spreading  today  into 
many  areas  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
racial  disturbances.  The  increasing  violence 
of  demonstrations  on  college  campuses  is  but 
one  example  of  mob  rule. 

Nowadays,  the  prevailing  principle  appears 
to  be  action,  not  thought.  If  one  doesn't 
pick  up  a  .sign,  or  obstruct  a  roadway  or  load 
a  march  for  peace,  or  for  war.  for  a  soft  pol- 
icy, for  a  hard-line  policy,  one  is  somehow 
un-American  and  uninvolved  in  the  great 
issues  of  the  day.  To  be  law  abiding  Is  to 
be  lackluster,  by  today's  standards. 

It  can  be  clearly  shown  that  even  in  the 
civil  rights  struggle.  90  percent  of  all  the 
gains  made  In  this  country  within  the  last 


two  decades  have  been  made  through  the 
orderly  processes  of  legislation  and  Judicial 
review.  We  have  a  right  to  question  whether 
the  great  harm  being  done  to  America  and  its 
image  abroad  Justifies  mob  rule  and  violence 
for  the  remaining  10  percent  of  gains. 

It  was  the  ancient  Locrians  who  first  gave 
meaning  to  freedom  of  .speech,  but  at  a  price 
that  most  of  us  would  not  want  to  pay 
today. 

Under  their  system,  any  citizen  could 
speak  out  on  any  subject  In  the  village 
square  provided,  however,  that  a  noose  was 
first  placed  around  his  neck  and  if  the  crowd 
did  not  agreo  with  what  he  said,  he  was 
promptly  hanged. 

I  hope  the  day  will  never  come  when  the 
American  people  will  be  compelled  to  march 
in  single  cadence  like  the  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  or  the  Bamboo  Curtain  in  Red 
China.  I  hope  the  day  will  never  come  when 
the  ])eople  of  this  country  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  exercise  their  right  to  be  different; 
to  exercise  their  right  to  disagree. 

But  I  also  hope  the  day  will  never  come 
when  the  impatience  with  the  seemingly 
slow-moving  pace  of  our  democratic  proce.ss 
will  overwhelm  the  people,  and  they  will  try 
to  find  more  expedient  ways  of  giving  mean- 
ing to  their  views  by  mob  rule  or  other 
violent  changes. 

I  haie  faith  in  our  Constitution.  I  have 
faith  In  the  democratic  processes  of  this 
Nation.  I  have  faith  that  the  American 
people  will  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  com- 
plex structure  of  the  world  situation  today 
and  then  with  dignity  and  order  manifest 
their  views  to  their  respective  representa- 
tives. Great  civilizations  have  fallen  to  mob 
rule.  God  grant  that  our  land  shall  never 
meet  this  fate. 

By  Individual  and  collective  self-dlsclpllne 
and  an  acceptance  of  the  responsibilities 
which  are  an  intrinsic  part  of  true  liberty 
we  give  living  meaning  to  a  social  order 
which  we  hope  ultimately  will  inspire  the 
entire  world. 

When  the  day  comes  when  we  convince 
our  neighbors  on  this  small  planet  that  we 
mean  what  we  say  and  we  practice  what  we 
preach,  war  will  no  longer  be  accepted  as 
inevitable  among  men  and  nations. 

We  cannot,  no  matter  how  noble  our  dec- 
larations, expect  men  less  blessed  with  the 
God-given  resources  we  .^mericans  have  In 
such  abundance,  to  resolve  their  problems 
without  resorting  to  violence.  If  in  our  own 
Nation  the  principles  of  respect  for  the 
freedom  and  integrity  of  others  Is  tested 
dally  through  unruly  demonstrations  and 
examples  of  mob  violence  and  personal  In- 
justice. 

Know  It  well— we  Americans  are  being 
Judged  daily  as  a  people  and  a  Nation  bv 
every  civilization  on  earth.  There  Is  no 
area  of  this  world  which  is  not  keenly  In- 
terested in  our  ability  to  make  democracy 
work  within  our  own  borders.  Our  respon- 
sibility to  one  another  and  to  the  goal  of 
universal  peace  Is  inescapable. 

There  will  be  no  peace— be  It  In  India 
Pakistan,  Africa.  Asia,  or  Latin  America— 
when  we  are  observed  flouting  respect  for 
the  law  and  the  rights  of  others.  Indeed  it 
is  time  we  renewed  our  pledge  to  be  our 
brother's  keeper. 

No  amount  of  social  legislation,  of  concern 
with  eradicating  poverty  as  an  Inevitable 
condition  of  existence  for  certain  of  our 
countrymen,  will  blot  out  the  effects  of  one 
example  of  violence  and  terror  to  achieve  a 
stated  goal,  regardless  of  the  goal. 

The  price  for  participating  In  the  settling 
and  civilizing  of  America  is  hard  work— and 
the  reward  is  self-respect  and  a  free  human 
soul. 

By  expanding  the  goals  of  human  achieve- 
ment, let  us  build  In  the  United  States  a 
l-^sting  monument  to  the  collective  spirit 
of  man. 

We  have  every  tool,  every  resource  avaU- 
able  to  us.    The  most  Important  Ingredient, 
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the  mortar  with  which  to  bind  our  Ideals 
Into  a  unified  whole,  Is  Individual  responsi- 
bility. As  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  said  al- 
most two  centuries  ago:  "Where  Is  the  man 
who  owes  nothing  to  the  land  In  which  he 
lives?  Whatever  the  land  may  be.  he  owes 
to  It  the  most  precious  thing  possessed  by 
man — the  morality  of  his  actions  and  the  love 
of  virtue." 


'The  Three  Level*  of  Meeting  Problems" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws,  honoris  causa,  from  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America.  On 
that  occasion  the  citation  which  ac- 
companied the  conferring  of  the  degree 
read  as  follows: 

Hubert  Horatio  Humphrey,  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisiana;  In  the  early  part  of 
your  life,  pharmacist  In  South  Dakota;  In- 
structor In  the  arts  of  politics  and  science 
of  administration  at  the  Universities  of 
Louisiana  and  Minnesota  and  Macalester 
College:  civil  servant  with  the  WPA  and  the 
War  Manpower  Commission;  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Minneapolis;  member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  from  1948  to  1964.  the  story  of  your 
life  is  the  story  of  a  characteristically  Amer- 
ican kind  of  growth  and  rare  effectiveness. 
A  man  of  humble  origins,  you  have  preserved 
refreshing  humility,  and  the  wonderful  gift 
to  enjoy  people  and  to  laugh  with  them. 
Nor  have  you  sought  to  build  your  career 
of  pviblic  service  through  empty  smiles  but 
rather  through  meaningful  and  keenly  In- 
telligent action.  You  combine,  therefore, 
the  gifts  of  the  heart  with  those  of  the 
mind,  spirit  and  race,  and  each  in  Its  meas- 
ure has  made  you  what  you  are.  Wherever 
life  has  led  you.  there  you  have  brought 
and  exemplified  the  virtues  of  deep  concern 
and  passionate  conviction.  Your  concern 
has  been  for  Justice  among  peoples,  and 
your  conviction  that  American  life  should 
embody  the  enduring  truths  of  biblical 
prophecy  concerning  the  pursuit  of  eco- 
nomic Justice  and  social  peace  among  men. 
Wherever  you  have  served  your  country  and 
your  fellow  man.  there  you  have  brought 
and  exemplified  also  the  willingness  to  sac- 
rifice and  the  courage  to  hope  and  work  for 
better  days,  which  are  the  foundation  of 
our  democratic  life.  Many,  therefore,  have 
rejoiced  In  your  happy  progress  tlirough 
life,  and  many  have  received  the  benefits  of 
your  ministry  through  politics.  Indeed,  you 
have  taught  us  all  that  politics  can  be  en- 
nobling and  even  sanctifying  through  dedi- 
cation to  prophetic  Ideals.  And,  Indeed,  you 
are  one  of  the  spiritual  statesmen  of  our 
time. 

The  faculties,  board  of  directors,  and  board 
of  overseers  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  America,  desiring  to  make  public 
their  admiration  for  the  example  of  public 
service  and  private  integrity  you  have  given 
to  your  countrjTnen  and  to  the  world,  have 
voted  unanimously  that  you  should  receive 
this  degree,  and  I  am  accordingly  authorized 
to  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws,  honoris  causa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  remarks  on  re- 
ceiving the  honorary  degree  our  distin- 


guished Vice  President  referred  liberally 
to  the  prophets  of  ancient  Israel  and 
said: 

The  prophets  articulated  the  belief  that, 
for  an  Individual  to  "know"  God,  his  own 
life  must  exemplify  those  qualities  which 
God  himself  exemplifies — that  as  God  Is 
merciful,  so  must  man  be  compassionate — 
that  as  God  is  Just,  so  must  man  deal  Justly 
with  his  neighbors — that  as  God  Is  slow  to 
anger,  so  must  man  be  tolerant  of  others. 

At  Other  points  in  his  address,  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  comparing  the 
American  and  Hebraic  traditions  also 
said: 

But  the  American  tradition  and  the  He- 
braic tradition  have  always  agreed,  not  only 
on  the  possibility  of  building  a  society  which 
men  might  call  great,  but  also  on  the  social 
and  ethical  foundations  on  which  that  soci- 
ety must  rest.  To  a  remarkable  degree,  that 
similarity — that  common  vision — can  be 
traced  to  the  teachings  of  the  prophets. 

So  we  share  much,  your  ancient  faith  and 
oiu"  young  Nation.  We  share  a  belief  in  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man — a  dedication  to  the  supremacy  of  law — 
a  moral  commitment  to  social  Justice  and 
equality  of  opportunity — a  belief  that  man- 
kind's best  hope  lies  in  education,  and  a 
knowledge  that  God's  most  precious  gift  Is 
the  gift  of  peace. 

The  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of 
America  in  a  full  page  High  Holy  Day 
message  in  newspapers  throughout  the 
Nation  on  Sunday,  October  3, 1965,  in  the 
spirit  of  that  common  heritage  outlined 
a  way  of  life  in  the  family,  our  work,  our 
city,  our  Nation,  in  the  world.  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues: 

The  Three  Levels  of  Meeting  Problems — In 

Ourselves,  Our  Family,  Our  Work,  Our 

City,  Our  Nation.  Our  World 

What  happens  when  we  are  sick?  We 
turn  to  a  doctor  to  cure  what  Is  wrong:  to 
stop  an  Infection  or  to  repair  an  Injury.  It's 
the  most  familiar  way  to  treat  an  Illness — 
after  It  has  occvirred.  This  Is  the  curative 
level. 

There  Is  another  level  of  medicine.  We 
now  use  vaccines  to  prevent  polio;  and  sci- 
ence continues  to  find  new  ways  to  protect 
us  from  disease  after  disease.  This  Is  the 
preventive  level. 

There  remains  a  third  level  in  the  care  of 
our  bodies.  Medical  science  seeks  not  only 
to  cure  and  prevent  Illness  but  also  to  per- 
fect our  health;  to  bring  new  strength  and 
zest  Into  our  dally  life  through  fullness  of 
health.  This  Is  the  perfective  level.  And 
wherever  we  turn,  we  find  the  same  three 
levels  of  meeting  any  problem. 

IN     OUR     FAMELT 

What  can  we  do  when  communication 
breaks  down  with  those  closest  to  us — when 
we  talk  at  cross-purposes,  or  retreat  Into 
silence,  with  members  of  our  own  family? 

At  the  curative  level 
Someone  must  take  the  first  step  to  rees- 
tablish communication,  saying  in  effect:  "Let 
us  try  again.     Let  the  past  be  p>ast.     We 
can  start  anew." 

At  the  preventive  level 
We  try  to  listen  more  patiently.  We  do 
not  build  up  walls  within  our  family  with 
harsh  or  unfeeling  words.  We  discipline  our 
ways  of  speech — and  so  keep  communication 
flowing. 

At  the  perfective  level 
We  understand  and  enjoy  those  near  to  xis 
for  what  they  are — and  can  become.  We 
then  spontaneously  find  many  things  to  do 
together,  and  to  talk  about.  These,  in  turn, 
enlarge  our  family  life,  generating  still  more 
love   and  sharing   within   the  home. 


IN  our  work 


What  if  we  are  frustrated  or  bored  in  our 
work? 

At  the  curative  level 

What  has  gone  wrong  may  be  in  us  or  in 
the  job.  We  may  be  in  the  wrong  place  or 
even  the  wrong  career.  What  is  then  re- 
quired to  fulfill  our  talents  is  the  courage  to 
change  our  place  or  our  field  of  work. 

At  the  preventive  level 

Our  work  can  be  necessary  yet  not  absorb- 
ing; nor  is  It  practical  to  change.  But  many 
wonderful  people  manage  to  achieve  full 
lives,  despite  the  commonplace  demands  of 
their  dally  tasks.  For  there  are  always  mean- 
ingful opportunities  for  each  of  us  to  de- 
velop rich  values  and  new  interests  outside 
the  work. 

At  the  perfective  level 

We  find  more  in  our  work  than  just  "mak- 
ing a  living."  Each  day,  we  open  doors  to 
something  new  and  better:  In  what  we  do, 
in  our  fellow  workers,  and  in  ourselves — ex- 
ploring the  endless  paths  of  creativity  where- 
ever  we  are. 

in  our  city 

When  violence  makes  us  fear  to  walk  our 
streets  and  in  our  parks,  what  can  we  do? 

At  the  curative  level 
Provide  more  policemen  to  guard  our  streets 
and  parks. 

At  the  preventive  level 
Be  concerned,  not  only  with  the  wrong, 
but  the  wrongdoer,  seeking  to  help  not 
merely  to  punish.  Guide  undirected  young 
energies  toward  new  horizons  they  cannot 
find  alone. 

At  the  perfective  level 
With  our  steadily  increasing  skills  and  re- 
sources, we  can  build  a  great  city  •  •  *  wher<» 
all  our  young  can  grow  up  In  decent  dwell- 
ings,   schools    and    neighborhoods — so    that 
young  and  old  develop  Inner  resources  to  en- 
rich the  community  instead  of  attacking  It. 
in  our  nation 
Democracy   is   an   unfinished    business   in 
our  land. 

At  the  curative  level 

Pass  laws  to  eliminate  legal  injustice  and 
economic  hopelessness,  wherever  these  may 
remain  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  preventive  level 

Recognize  fully  the  Interdependence  of  all 
groups  in  our  society  and  all  parts  of  our 
Nation;  realizing  that  no  one  can  be  stire  of 
his  freedom,  or  of  his  livelihood,  when  others 
are  restricted  in  theirs. 

At  the  perfective  level 

Advance  from  adequacy  to  excellence  In 
American  life;  setting  still  higher  standards 
of  achievement  for  ourselves,  and  In  service 
to  mankind. 

IN    OUR    WORLD 

The  nations  of  the  world  continue  to  fear 
each  other. 

At  the  curative  level 

Deter  force  by  force — in  competing  blocs 
of  nations  which  divide  the  world. 
At  the  preventive  level 

Create  an  enduring  world  order  through 
world  law.  malnUlnlng  the  peace  through 
a  world  police. 

At  the  perfective  level 

With  the  peoples  of  the  world  now  living 
within  sight  and  sound  of  each  other,  live 
as  neighbors,  everywhere  on  earth — working 
to  increase  together  all  that  Is  good  for  the 
family  of  man. 

Whoever  we  are — whether  we  find  the 
problem  in  ourselves.  In  our  family.  In  our 
work.  In  otir  city.  In  our  Nation,  or  In  our 
world — what  we  do  about  our  problems  is 
ultimately  determined  by  our  character. 
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And  each  of  us  is  given  the  power :  to  shape 
his  character,  to  train  himself  in  good  action, 
to  choose  between  right  and  wrong,  to  raise 
himself  and  those  around  him  to  better  lev- 
els of  life,  practicing  the  wisdom  of  Mlcah: 
"To  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  before  your  Lord."    (Mlcah  6:  8.) 

"Where  there  is  no  religion,  there  is  no  re- 
spect, where  there  is  no  respect,  there  is  no 
religion."     (Ethics  of  the  Fathers,  3:  21.) 

The  above  message  of  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary,  now  in  its  80th 
year,  was  published  through  the  generos- 
ity of  150  prominent  Americans,  who 
believe  that  is  has  so  much  meaning  for 
all  people,  and  accordingly  were  moved 
to  sponsor  its  publication. 

I  salute  Dr.  Louis  Pindelstein,  chancel- 
lor of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary: 
Vice  Chancellors  Max  Arzt  and  Simon 
Greenberg:  Dr.  Bernard  Mandelbaum, 
provost;  and  Ambassador  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg,  chairman,  board  of  overseers; 
and  all  the  oflBcers  and  directors,  and 
through  them  congratulate  all  support- 
ers for  the  outstanding  contribution 
made  by  the  seminary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  religious  life  in  America. 


The  Education  Decade  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  7,  1965 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 30, 1965,  it  was  my  privilege  to  de- 
liver the  keynote  speech  at  the  combined 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  district  con- 
vention of  the  Idaho  Education  Associa- 
tion. The  meeting  was  held  in  Pocatello, 
Idaho,  and  was  attended  by  more  than 
2.000  schoolteachers. 

In  my  remarks,  I  attempted  to  trace 
the  evolution  of  our  public  school  sys- 
tem from  its  earliest  days,  and  to  under- 
score the  present  need  for  an  adequate 
program  of  Federal  aid. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  text  of  my  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Education  Decade  in   America 

(An  address  by  Senator  Frank  Church,  of 

Idaho) 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have 
served  In  the  U.S.  Senate  during  years  that 
might  well  be  described  as  the  education 
decade  in  America. 

These  years — in  the  Nation  generally  and 
in  Idaho  as  well — have  been  marked  by  an 
expansion  in  the  dimensions  of  education, 
quite  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

Whether  we  have  done  too  much — or  not 
enough  depends  upon  the  standard  one  ap- 
plies. I  recall  the  day,  not  long  ago,  when 
our  youngest  son.  Chase,  went  off  for  his  first 
day  in  school.  Bethlne  and  I  could  hardly 
wait  for  him  to  come  home  and  report. 
"How  was  school?"  I  asked.  He  thought  for 
a  moment  and  then  replied:  "Compared  to 
what?" 

None  of  us  can  doubt  that,  as  compared 
to  the  little  red  schoolhouse  of  yesteryears, 
public  education  has  made  enormous  strides. 


But  the  proper  test  relates  to  how  well  our 
schools  are  equipping  yovmg  people  to  cope 
with  the  spirallng  requirements  of  today  and 
tomorrow. 

In  our  lifespan,  we  have  witnessed  an  ac- 
celeration so  vast  that  ordinary  words  are 
insufficient  to  describe  it.  We  fall  back  upon 
a  word  of  maximum  Impact,  once  confined  to 
the  narrow  field  of  gunpowder,  dynamite, 
and  TNT:  explosion. 

How  else  can  we  capsule  the  sudden, 
staggering  upsurge  in  the  world's  popula- 
tion? How  else  can  we  define  the  massive 
proliferation  of  technology  and  the  immen- 
sity of  its  Impact  upon  our  lives?  How  else 
can  we  sum  up  the  burgeoning  industrializa- 
tion and  urbanization  of  America  that  has 
so  transformed  our  culture?  Never  in  his- 
tory has  a  revolution,  borne  by  bayonets, 
produced  changes  that  even  compare  with 
those  we  have  experienced  peacefully  in  this 
age  of  the  most  fundamental  explosion  of 
all — the  knowledge  explosion. 

Scientific  knowledge  grows  so  fast  that  the 
most  advanced  computers  are  pressed  to  keep 
pace.  Ninety-five  percent  of  all  the  scientists 
who  ever  lived  are  alive  today.  Little  won- 
der, then,  that  I  should  discover  my  older 
boy  passing  me  by  in  mathematics  in  his 
sophomore  year  in  high  school,  or  that  en- 
trance requirements  to  the  best  colleges  have 
vaulted  almost  out  of  reach.  What  a  load 
this  places  on  our  youngsters,  and  what  a 
challenge  It  Imposes  upon  our  public  schools. 

Never  was  the  need  so  great  for  capable 
teachers,  adequately  educated  and  fairly 
paid.  Never  were  the  requirements  so  de- 
manding for  up-dated  texts,  new  lab  equip- 
ment, special  audio  and  visual  aids,  and 
modern  school  facilities. 

The  price  tag  for  covering  today's  educa- 
tional needs  must  necessarily  come  high, 
much  higher  than  ever  before.  Raising  the 
money  lies  at  the  root  of  the  current  debate 
over  public  education,  as  it  has  since  the 
early  days  of  our  Republic. 

When  the  Founding  Fathers  overthrew 
the  rule  of  George  III  and  established  a 
radical  new  government  based  upon  the 
principle  of  popular  control,  they  set  in  mo- 
tion a  political  system  which  logically  called 
for  universal  education.  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  among  the  first  to  observe  that  an  un- 
educated people  could  not  long  expect  to 
remain  free. 

Even  so,  the  18th  century  ended  and  the 
19th  century  was  well  advanced,  before  a  tax- 
supported  system  of  compulsory  public  edu- 
cation was  finally  established  in  this  country. 
It  was  Immensely  difficult  for  the  progressive 
forces  to  overcome  the  traditionalists. 

Though  we  have  largely  forgotten  the  old 
arguments  against  establishing  public 
schools,  it  Is  useful  to  review  them,  for  they 
bear  a  close  resemblance,  philosophically,  to 
the  present  controversy  over  the  trend  in 
financing  today's  educational  needs. 

We  should  remember  that  public  schools 
were  once  attacked  as  a  dangerous  socialist 
scheme.  The  conservatives  of  our  early 
period  argued  that  education  of  children  was 
the  proper  responsibility  of  the  parents,  and 
that  the  training  any  child  received  ought 
to  correspond  with  the  family's  place  in  the 
community.  Thus,  the  landed  gentry  fur- 
nished Its  sons  with  the  finest  education 
money  could  buy,  involving  private  tutors  in 
the  younger  years  and  later  placement  at  a 
suitable  private  university,  while  the  daugh- 
ters learned  the  social  graces  at  exclusive 
finishing  schools.  The  craftsmen  of  the  com- 
munity taught  their  own  children  to  read 
and  write,  and  then  apprenticed  their  sons 
to  a  trade.  The  unskilled  were  left  to  forage 
for  themselves,  and  most  of  them  remained 
Illiterate. 

It  was  recognized  that  this  custom  Imposed 
a  gross  inequality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity upon  the  newly  born,  but  this  was 
justified  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
inequality  in  wealth.  The  few  who  were 
rich  were  Inclined  to  oppose  education  for 


the  many  who  were  poor;  they  suspected 
it  would  lead  to  mischief,  to  unwanted 
changes  in  the  social  order,  and  quite  pos- 
sibly to  a  serious  challenge  of  their  own 
prerogatives.  In  any  case,  they  recoiled  from 
the  radical  notion  that  they — through  taxa- 
tion— should  help  to  pay  for  the  education 
of  others. 

It  was  not  until  the  rise  of  the  middle  class 
in  America  that  the  battle  for  a  universal 
system  of  tax-supported  public  schools  was 
finally  won.  Victory  came  in  the  name  of 
offering  every  child,  regardless  of  station, 
an  equal  educational  opportunity,  even 
though  the  actual  offering,  in  the  beginning, 
was  a  meager  one  indeed. 

Since  then,  the  trend  in  public  education 
has  always  been  in  the  direction  of  achiev- 
ing a  broader  measure  of  equal  educational 
opportunity  for  every  child.  The  key  to 
ultimate  success  is  the  same  today  as  it 
was  a  century  ago:  obtaining  enough  money 
in  the  places  where  it  is  needed  to  accomplish 
the  goal. 

At  the  turn  of  the  present  century,  the 
majority  of  our  people  still  live  on  the  farm. 
The  educational  needs  of  our  rural  society 
for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  were 
reasonably  w^ell  met  by  public  schools  fi- 
nanced entirely  from  taxes  Imposed  on  local 
property  owners.  But  with  the  rapid  growth 
of  our  cities,  and  the  concentration  of  wealth 
in  tirban  areas,  country  schools  began  to  fall 
far  behind  their  city  cousins.  Inequality  at 
wealth  between  rich  and  poor  counties,  In- 
stead of  between  the  rich  and  poor  citizens 
of  earlier  days,  began  to  occasion  marked 
disparity  in  the  kind  and  quality  of  educa- 
tion furnished  the  youngsters  of  America. 
Once  again,  the  battle  for  more  equal  treat- 
ment was  renewed. 

State  governments,  which  had  previously 
left  the  financing  of  public  schools  entirely 
to  the  localities,  were  now  solicited  for  tax 
support.  State  revenues  came  largely  from 
the  richer  counties,  and  were  usually  drawn 
from  excise  and  Income  taxes  borne  by  all 
the  people,  rather  than  from  real  property 
owners  alone.  The  treasury  of  the  State 
government  was  the  obvious  place  to  look, 
If  the  rising  costs  of  advancing  education 
were  to  be  met,  and  the  developing  gaps  be- 
tween city  and  country  schools  were  to  be 
closed. 

Yet  this  step  In  the  evolving  system  of 
financing  our  public  schools  was  long  and 
bitterly  contested.  Representatives  of  the 
richer  counties  In  State  legislatures  often 
resisted  the  appropriation  of  State  funds, 
drawn  largely  from  their  constituents,  to 
subsidize  the  schools  of  the  poorer  counties. 
Their  battlecry,  as  usual,  was  directed  to- 
ward the  emotional  wellsprings  which  are 
fed  by  fixed  habits  of  mind  and  settled 
prejudice.  In  the  name  of  protecting  the 
little  red  schoolhouse,  they  tried  to  preserve 
the  built-in  inequalities  favoring  their  par- 
ticular localities. 

Fortunately,  the  vitality  of  the  principle 
that  had  originally  given  birth  to  our  public 
school  system  proved  too  strong  to  overcome. 
State  governments  began  to  assist  the  pub- 
lic schools  In  accordance  with  statutory 
formulas  which  helped  to  further  the  equal- 
ization of  educational  opportunity. 

I  mention  these  events  from  the  past  be- 
cause, without  them,  we  lack  mooring  for 
the  present  or  guldeposts  for  the  future. 
In  our  time,  we  have  seen  the  familiar  bat- 
tlelines  redrawn  over  the  issue  of  Federal 
aid  to  education. 

This  is  rather  odd.  In  a  way,  because  the 
Federal  Government  has  traditionally  given 
financial  support  to  public  education 
throughout  our  history;  in  fact,  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  Initiated  the  first  aid  pro- 
gram before  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 

It  was  180  years  ago  that  the  Land  Ordi- 
nance of  1785  set  aside  a  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  In  the  Northwest  Territory  for  the 
endowment  of  schools.  The  ordinance  waa 
carried  on  the  strength  of  the  argximent  that 
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special  help  was  needed  on  the  Great  Lakes 
frontier  if  our  pioneers  were  to  catch  up 
with  the  better  established,  the  more  devel- 
oped and  settled  parts  of  the  country. 

Eighty  years  later,  in  1862.  Congress  passed 
the  Land  Grant  College  Act,  giving  the  new 
States  of  the  growing  Union  a  substantial 
subsidy,  in  the  form  of  special  grants  of 
land,  to  further  higher  education  In  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanical  arts.  Idaho  is  one 
of  many  States  which  owes  its  first  univer*- 
sity  to  the  Morrill  Act.  The  program  con- 
tinues to  the  present  day,  and  many  a  land- 
grant  college  draws  subsistence  from  It. 

In  1917  Congress  added  a  new  dimension 
to  Federal  aid  to  education  with  the  passage 
of  the  Vocational  Training  Act.  This  pro- 
gram also  continues  to  the  present  day. 
Last  year.  Idaho  schools  received  about  $300.- 
000  from  the  Federal  Government  In  sup- 
port of  locally  conducted  vocational  train- 
ing classes.  This  year,  the  sum  will  approach 
half  a  million. 

The  third  major  addition  to  the  Federal 
aid  program  was  approved  by  Congress  nearly 
20  years  ago.  when  the  School  Lunch  Act 
of  1946  was  passed.  Last  year,  this  lunch 
program  brought  $585,000  worth  of  Federal 
financing  into  Idaho  schools;  this  year,  the 
total  will  reach  $636,000. 

The  next  enactment  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  our  public  schools,  one  with 
which  j'ou  have  long  been  familiar,  related 
to  Impacted  areas,  that  is.  to  communities 
affected  by  a  heavy  concentration  of  Federal 
activity.  We  have  many  such  areas  In 
Idaho — 53  school  districts  to  be  exact.  Thir- 
teen of  these  derive  more  than  10  percent  of 
their  touil  operating  revenues  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  the  last  biennial,  this 
program  alone  accounted  for  more  than  $2 
million  In  Federal  aid  to  the  public  schools 
of  Idaho. 

Then.  In  1958.  following  my  own  election 
to  the  Senate,  came  the  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  which  em- 
braced both  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 
Federal  loans  to  needy  college  students  were 
Included  under  one  title  of  the  act;  other 
titles  provided  Federal  money  for  equipment 
and  Improved  supervisory  services  In  the 
secondary'  schools  In  the  fields  of  science, 
mathematics,  history,  civics,  geography,  mod- 
ern foreign  languages.  English,  and  reading. 
The  maps  in  many  of  your  classrooms  today 
may  well  owe  their  existence  to  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  During  this  school 
year,  more  than  $2  million  worth  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  allotments 
will  come  to  Idaho. 

The  year  1963  saw  the  enactment  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  providing 
Federal  grants  and  loans  to  colleges  for 
classroom  buildings,  science  laboratories,  and 
libraries. 

But  this  year.  1965.  is.  by  any  standard 
of  measurement,  the  greatest  year  for  public 
education  in  the  history  of  Congre.ss.  By 
happy  coincidence,  the  same  can  be  said  for 
our  own  State  legislature. 

Here  In  Idaho,  the  year  began  on  a  warn- 
ing note.  The  Idaho  Education  Association 
is.sucd  a  forihright  pronouncement :  "Idatio 
h.is  slipped  behind  neighboring  States."  the 
association  reported.  'The  unmet  nJuca- 
tional  needs  of  Idaho  are  urgent,  the  educa- 
tional Inequalities  among  Its  schools  severe, 
and  the  State's  effort  to  meet  these  needs 
and  to  adjust  these  inequalities  is  consider- 
ably less  than  It  ought  to  be  •  •  •  the  long- 
er the  delay  In  providing  adequate  public 
school  supjxjrt,  the  more  dlsasterous  will  be 
the  consequences  for  Idaho's  present  pros- 
I>erlty  and  future  growth." 

To  Its  everlasting  credit.  Idaho's  legisla- 
ture rose  responsibly  to  the  challenge.  State 
support  for  public  education  was  Increased 
by  an  Impressive  42  percent,  and  a  State 
sales  tax  was  approved  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary money.  After  lingering  neglect.  Idaho 
responded  to  the  urgent  needs  of  her  young 
people  for  better  schools. 


At  the  same  time,  acting  on  the  national 
front.  Congress  responded  to  President  John- 
son's call  for  a  greatly  expanded  Federal  aid 
to  education  program.  On  April  11th  of  this 
year,  the  President  slgnod  the  Elementary- 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  into  law. 
Your  own  N'EA  special  report  heralded  tne 
bill  in  these  words: 

"It  represents  the  greatest  single  commit- 
ment ever  made  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  Improvement  of  education  In  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  this 
Nation." 

Under  this  bill,  some  $2  million  In  Federal 
funds  will  be  available  annually  to  Idaho 
schools  for  the  Improvement  of  educational 
opportunities  for  less  fortunate  children. 
Another  million  will  become  available  for 
library  resources  and  librarian  training,  for 
the  establishment  of  research,  and  for  ex- 
pansion and  strengthening  of  our  State  De- 
partment of  Education. 

While  this  measure  contains  much  aid  for 
our  secondary  and  elementary  schools,  it  ne- 
glects one  Important  Item,  matching  money 
for  construction  of  school  buildings.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  am  cosponsoring  a  bill  to  provide 
Federal  funds  for  elementary  and  secondary 
school  construction.  At  preseht,  such  funds 
are  limited  to  federally  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts. I  would  broaden  the  assistance  to 
provide  Federal  help  where  the  need  exists 
and  where  it  cannot  be  adequately  met  at 
the  local  level. 

I  am  also  cosponsoring  a  bill  to  provide 
tax  relief  for  teachers  who  are  Improving 
their  professional  education  in  summer 
courses  at  college,  making  the  expenses  In- 
curred, beyond  those  required  to  retain  your 
positions,  tax  deductible. 

As  I  speak  to  you  this  afternoon,  there  is 
pending  In  Congress  a  companion  bill  to  the 
Elementary-Secondary  Education  Act.  This 
is  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  that 
will  accomplish  for  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities what  the  earlier  act  is  to  do  for  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  It  In- 
corporates and  improves  upon  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Facilities  Act  of  1963.  Included  Is 
Federal  support  for  college-operated  adult 
education  programs;  college  library  expan- 
sion and  librarian  training  for  developing 
colleges;  college  undergraduate  scholarships 
for  those  with  ability  but  without  financial 
means  to  further  their  education;  Federal 
Insurance  of  reduced  interest  private  loans 
to  college  students;  fellowships  for  teachers 
studying  for  master's  degrees;  and  a  national 
teacher  corps  to  work  In  underprlvilegd 
areas. 

During  my  years  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
consistently  supported  this  expanding  pro- 
gram of  Federal  aid  to  education.  I  regard 
it  as  a  natural  extension  of  our  historic 
effort  to  equalize  educational  opportunity 
for  all  our  children.  We  live  in  one  Nation 
all  of  us  together.  Each  success  In  develop- 
ing a  child's  full  potential  contributes  to  our 
general  well-being;  each  failure  subtracts 
from  the  whole. 

If  I  had  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  I  would  have  Joined  In  the  struggle 
to  set  up  the  public  schools.  If  I  had  en- 
tered politics  30  years  ago,  I  would  have  been 
one  of  those  supporting  the  effort  then  In 
progress  to  secure  contributions  from  State 
governments  in  support  of  local  schools.  So 
It  is  that  today,  in  order  to  meet  the  rising 
costs  of  modern  education,  and  to  achieve  a 
larger  measure  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  all  our  children,  I  naturally  find 
myself  In  the  ranks  of  those  who  work  for  an 
adequate  Federal-aid  program. 

The  argument  that  Federal  aid  merely  en- 
tails sending  Idaho  tax  dollars  to  Washing- 
ton and  then  returning  them  again  to  Idaho, 
less  handling  charges,  simply  is  not  true. 
We  shall  receive  back,  on  the  average,  be- 
tween $2  and  S3  for  every  dollar  Idaho  tax- 
payers contribute  to  the  Federal  aid  to 
education  programs.  This  Is  Just  like  put- 
ting a  dollar  bill  on  the  table,  and  getting 


$3  In  e::change.  The  extra  Federal  money 
comes  from  the  richer  industrial  States  with 
dense  populations,  and  higher  per  capita  in- 
come. From  these  States,  the  bulk  of  the 
Federal  Income  tax,  both  corporate  and  per- 
sonal,  is  collected.  New  York  alone  con- 
tributes about  one-fifth  of  all  the  money 
paid  Into  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Is  It  fair  to  use  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
or  Michigan  dollars  to  help  support  public 
schools  In  Idaho?  Of  course  it  is.  Every 
time  one  of  us  buys  a  new  car  In  Pocatello, 
American  Falls,  or  Montpeller,  we  are 
furnishing  Idaho  dollars  to  Michigan  manu- 
facturers; every  time  we  buy  a  suit  of  clothes 
or  a  pair  of  shoes,  Idaho  money  is  being  con- 
tributed to  the  profits  of  some  clothing  firm 
In  New  York,  or  some  shoe  factory  In  New 
England.  Only  the  Federal  Government  can 
tax  these  profits  In  the  developed,  Industrial 
States,  and  then  redistribute  the  money 
among  all  the  States,  as  the  needs  of  the 
whole  Nation  may  require. 

Indeed,  this  Is  the  very  way  we  have  built 
one  great  nation.  What  if  Idaho,  with  fewer 
than  10  persons  per  square  mile,  had  no  help 
from  the  Federal  Government  on  roads? 
Why  we  would  still  be  motoring  In  the  dirt. 
Because  we  have  access  to  Federal  matching 
funds,  drawn  mainly  from  the  densely  pop- 
ulated States,  Idaho  is  building  a  modern 
highway  system  that  will  equal  any  In  the 
country,  even  as  It  will  serve  the  needs  of  the 
country.  Over  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  our 
primary  roads,  and  over  90  percent  of  the 
cost  of  our  Interstate  highways.  Is  paid  for 
with  Federal  money. 

The  country  requires  good  roads,  but  it 
has  even  greater  need  for  good  schools.  The 
boy  who  lives  in  Beverly  Hills  need  not 
worry,  but  the  boy  who  lives  in  the  hills  of 
Idaho  Is  also  entitled  to  a  school  that  can 
help  him  develop  his  full  capabilities.  This 
Is  the  best  investment  our  country  can  make 
in  Its  future.  It  is  the  reason  I  favor  Federal 
aid  to  education. 

In  saying  this,  I  take  nothing  away  from 
the  credit  due  Idaho  teachers  or  our  local 
school  districts.  I  myself  am  a  product  of 
the  public  schools  of  Idaho,  and  I  am  very 
proud  of  It.  I  believe  In  maximum  local 
control  over  our  public  schools,  and  every  bill 
in  aid  of  education  for  which  I  have  voted 
in  the  Senate  has  contained  copper-riveted 
prohibitions  against  Federal  Intrusion.  The 
long  history  of  Federal  aid  programs  clearly 
demonstrates  that  national  financial  help 
can  be  secured  without  the  sacrifice  of  local 
direction,  management,  or  control  of  our 
public  schools. 

So.  for  all  you  have  done  to  preserve  the 
Integrity  of  our  public  education,  and  to 
Improve  its  scope  and  quality.  I  salute  you. 
I  know  you  take  the  same  pleasure  I  do  in 
seeing  young  graduates  of  Idaho  schools 
climb  eagerly  up  life's  ladder,  competing 
successfully  with  all  comers. 

A  young  man  from  Ashton  is  today  in 
Washington  for  a  year's  study  as  a  presi- 
dential fellow,  1  of  15  selected  from  among 
the  Nation's  outstanding  scholars.  Follow- 
ing him  into  my  oflSce.  not  long  ago,  came  a 
young  woman,  a  graduate  of  the  College  of 
Idaho,  with  a  scholarship  for  advanced  study 
at  the  London  School  of  Economics. 

On  my  own  staff  is  a  young  lawyer  from 
Idaho  Falls  who  was  student  body  president 
at  Notre  Dame,  while  another  of  my  assist- 
ants, from  Boise,  was  a  Rhodes  scholar. 

My  wife  and  I  recently  heard  a  group  of 
novices  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
bring  a  blase  Washington  audience  to  its 
feet,  cheering.  The  star  performer  was  a 
young  baritone  from  Sandpolnt,  Idaho. 

Thank  you  for  the  help  you  have  given 
these  young  comers,  for  the  motivation  you 
have  supplied,  for  the  desire  you  have 
nurtured  in  them  to  achieve  such  excellence. 

Thank  you  for  every  child  you  have  helped 
along  the  upward  path  which  leads  to  the 
knowledge  that  sets  men  free. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  8, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  used  this  verse  of  Scripture :  I  Sam- 
uel 12 :  23 :  Moreover  as  for  me,  God  for- 
bid that  I  should  sin  against  the  Lord  in 
ceasing  to  pray  for  you. 

Eternal  Grod,  our  Father,  .whose 
thoughts  concerning  us  are  always  those 
of  peace  and  good  will,  we  rejoice  that 
daily  we  are  living  under  the  canopy  and 
shelter  of  Thy  grace  and  goodness. 

We  humbly  acknowledge  that  in  our 
devotions  and  worship  we  have  often 
failed  to  pray  fervently  for  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  among  men. 

Let  us  continue  to  search  and  probe 
our  hearts  that  we  may  find  the  reasons 
for  unanswered  prayer  and  realize  that 
we  have  left  so  many  of  our  fellow  men 
out  of  our  prayer  life. 

We  confess  that  we  have  forgotten  the 
poor,  the  sick,  and  the  lonely,  in  homes 
and  in  hospitals  who  need  Thy  blessings 
and  the  help  that  we  can  give. 

How  frequently  we  neglect  those  who 
are  constantly  struggling  with  human 
frailty  and  bodily  illness  and  the  en- 
croachments of  age  and  infirmity. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  forgive  us  for  be- 
ing so  indifferent  and  self-centered  in 
our  thoughts  and  prayers. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  oiir  blessed 
Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  title: 

S.  32.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  southern  Nevada  water  project,  Ne- 
vada, and  for  other  purposes. 


AIRMAIL  PRIVILEGES  TO  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  U.S.  ARMED  FORCES,  AND 
FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11420)  to 
amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  certain  airmail  privileges  with 
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respect  to  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  assume  that 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  will  take 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time  to  explain 
this  bill? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield;  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  11420 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  57  of  title  39,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  section: 

"S  4169.  Mailing  privilege  of  members  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and  of 
friendly  foreign  nations 

"(a)  First-class  letter  mail,  including 
postal  cards  and  post  cards,  shall  be  car- 
ried as  airmail,  at  no  cost  to  the  sender,  when 
mailed  by — 

"(1)  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  on  active  duty  as  defined 
In  sections  101(4)  and  101(22)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  and  addressed  to  a  place 
within  the  delivery  limits  of  a  United  States 
post  office,  if — 

"(A)  the  letter  is  mailed  by  the  member 
at  an  Armed  Forces  post  office  established 
under  section  705(d)  of  this  title  in  an  over- 
seas area,  as  designated  by  the  Pre9ldent, 
where  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
are  engaged  in  action  against  an  enemy  of 
the  United  States,  engaged  In  military  op- 
erations involving  armed  confilct  with  a  hos- 
tile foreign  force,  or  serving  with  a  friendly 
foreign  force  in  an  armed  conflict  In  which 
the  United  States  Is  rot  a  belligerent;  or 

"(B)  the  member  is  hospitalized  In  a  fa- 
cility under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
disease  or  injury  incurred  as  a  result  of 
service  In  an  overseas  area  designated  by 
the  President  under  clause  (A);  or 

"(2)  a  member  of  an  armed  force  of  a 
friendly  foreign  nation  at  an  Armed  Forces 
post  office  and  addressed  to  a  place  within 
the  delivery  limits  of  a  United  States  post 
office,  or  a  post  office  of  the  nation  In  whose 
armed  forces  the  sender  Is  a  member.  If — 

"(A)  the  member  is  accorded  free  mailing 
privileges  by  his  own  government; 

"(B)  the  foreign  nation  extends  similar 
free  mailing  privileges  to  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  serving 
with,  or  in,  a  unit  under  the  control  of  a 
command  of  that  foreign  nation; 

"(C)  the  member  Is  serving  with,  or  in,  a 
unit  under  the  operational  control  of  a  com- 


mand of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States; 

"(D)  The  letter  Is  mailed  by  the  mem- 
ber— 

"(1)  at  an  Armed  Forces  p>oet  office  estab- 
lished under  section  ''05(d)  of  this  title  in  an 
overseas  area,  as  designated  by  the  President, 
where  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
are  engaged  in  action  against  an  enemy  of 
the  United  States,  engaged  In  military  opera- 
tions involving  armed  conflict  with  a  hostile 
foreign  force,  or  serving  with  a  friendly  for- 
eign force  in  an  armed  conflict  in  which  the 
United  States  Is  not  a  belligerent;  or 

"(11)  while  hospitalized  In  a  facility  under 
the  Jvu-isdlction  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  disease  or  Injury 
incurred  as  a  result  of  services  in  an  oversets 
area  designated  by  the  President  under  clause 
(D)(1);  and 

"(E)  the  nation  in  whose  armed  forces  the 
sender  is  a  member  has  agreed  to  assume  all 
international  postal  transportation  charges 
incurred. 

"(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  shaU 
transfer  to  the  Post  Office  Department  as 
postal  revenue,  out  of  any  appropriations  or 
funds  available  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, as  a  necessary  expense  of  the  appro- 
priations or  funds  and  of  the  activities  con- 
cerned, the  equivalent  amount  of  postage 
due,  as  determined  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, for  matter  sent  In  the  mails  under  au- 
thority of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  administered  under  such  con- 
ditions, and  under  such  regulations,  as  the 
Postmaster  General  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense jointly  may  prescribe." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  57  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding 

"4169.  Mailing  privilege  of  members  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  and  of  friendly 
foreign  nations." 

immediately  below 

"4168.  Correspondence  of  members  of  diplo- 
matic corps  and  consuls  of  countries 
of  Postal  Union  of  Americas  and 
Spain." 

SEC.  2.  Section  4303(d)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(3)  In  addition  to  parcels  to  which  It  Is 
otherwise  applicable,  the  eighth  zone  in- 
cludes, for  purposes  of  this  section  only,  ex- 
cept as  provided  by  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection,  parcels  transported  between  the 
United  States,  its  territories  and  possessions 
or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Canal  Zone. 

"(4)  The  rates  of  postage  on  air  parcel 
post  transported  between  the  United  States, 
Its  territories  and  possessions  or  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Fleet  post 
offices,  shall  be  the  applicable  zone  rates 
shown  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
for  mall  between  the  place  of  maUlng  or  de- 
livery within  the  United  States,  its  terri- 
tories or  possessions  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the 
city  of  the  p>ostmaster  serving  the  Army,  Air 
Force,  or  Fleet  post  office  concerned. 
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"(5)  Pourth-clasa  parcels  not  exceeding 
five  pounds  In  weight  and  sixty  Inches  In 
length  and  girth  combined  mailed  by  or 
addressed  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  at  or  In  care  of  Army, 
Air  Force,  and  Fleet  post  offices  In  overseas 
combat  areas,  as  designated  by  the  President, 
shall  be  transported  by  air  between  the  point 
of  embarkation  and  the  overseas  Army,  Air 
Force,  or  Fleet  post  office  on  a  space  available 
basis  on  United  States-flag  carriers  only, 
under  such  conditions  and  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe  and  at 
rates  approved  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
for  space  available  parcel  service  which  shall 
not  exceed  the  minimum  rates  charged  for 
the  airlift  of  military  cargo  In  scheduled 
airline  service. 

"(6)  Paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  administered  under  such 
conditions,  and  under  such  regulations,  as 
the  Postmaster  General  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  Jointly  may  prescribe." 

Sic.  3.  (a)  Section  1040  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  free  postage  for  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  In  combat 
zones) .  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  53  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out 

"1040.  Free  postage  from  combat  zones.". 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  provides 
urgently  needed  improvements  In  postal 
service  for  service  men  and  women  over- 
seas. 

First,  it  provides  free  airmail  Service 
for  letters,  post  cards,  and  postal  cards 
mailed  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  are  engaged  In  combat,  or  when 
mailed  by  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  is  hospitalized  due  to  disease  or  in- 
Jury  resulting  from  service  in  such  an 
overseas  area. 

Second,  air  parcel  post  rates  to  and 
from  overseas  military  post  offices  are 
established  on  a  basis  commensurate 
with  the  air  service  actually  provided 
and  paid  for  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. The  mailer  will  pay  only  the  air 
parcel  post  rates  for  the  domestic  move- 
ment of  the  parcel  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment— that  is,  between  the  port  of 
embarkation  and  the  point  of  mailing  or 
delivery,  as  the  case  may  be.  Under 
present  law  the  sender  would  have  to  pay 
the  air  parcel  rate  for  the  eighth  zone 
regardless  of  the  distance  Involved. 

Third,  transportation  by  air  Is  re- 
quired, between  the  port  of  embarkation 
and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in 
overseas  combat  areas,  for  parcels  not 
exceeding  5  poimds  in  weight  and  60 
inches  in  length  and  girth  when  such 
parcels  are  mailed  at  regxilar  domestic 
parcel  post  rates  by  or  to  such  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  For  example,  if 
the  mother  of  a  marine  serving  In  Viet- 
nam wants  to  send  him  a  5-pound  gift 
she  would  pay  the  regular  domestic  par- 
cel post  rate  from  her  home  post  office 
to  the  port  of  embarkation  on  the  west 
coast,  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
then  would  be  responsible  for  transport- 
ing the  package  to  destination  by  air,  on 
a  space  available  basis  and  using  U.S.- 
flag  carriers.  The  cost  of  transporta- 
tion beyond  the  port  of  embarkation 
would  be  borne  by  the  Department,  as  is 
presently  the  case. 


This  bill  was  passed  unanimously  by 
the  subcommittee  and  It  passed  unani- 
mously out  of  the  full  committee.  There 
was  favorable  approval  by  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Is  it  not  true  there 
was  another  bill  with  an  amendment 
that  would  have  extended  these  same 
privileges  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  anywhere  in  the  world? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  That  is  correct. 
That  was  taken  out. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee  has 
promised  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion as  early  as  possible  in  the  next 
session? 

Mr.  MORRISON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  in  favor  of  this 
bill,  but  I  do  not  think  it  goes  far 
enough.  I  think  it  might  have  included 
the  troops  in  Korea  and  Thailand  as  well 
as  Vietnam.  I  hope  we  can  come  back 
to  this  problem  early  next  year,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  sug- 
gested. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  and  we  intend  to  go  into  it 
fully  beginning  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
good  many  Members  of  Congress  have  in- 
troduced legislation  similar  to  that  before 
the  House  today.  I  commend  them  for 
their  foresight  and  for  their  concern  for 
the  young  men  of  our  country  who  are 
defending  freedom  in  a  foreign  land. 

A  great  many  times  those  of  us  who 
are  near  our  loved  ones  lose  sight  of  a 
moral  and  spiritual  support  they  give  us. 
When  a  time  of  crisis,  which  requires  a 
separation  from  them  occurs,  we  realize 
how  great  our  dependence  upon  them  is. 
We  all  have  a  tendency  to  take  for 
granted  the  people  near  us;  our  wives, 
children,  mothers,  and  fathers.  In  the 
course  of  everyday  events  they  are  al- 
ways near  to  lend  a  hand;  to  support  us. 
Only  when  they  are  gone,  when  we  are 
separated  from  them,  do  we  realize  how 
greatly  we  rely  upon  them. 

Someone  once  spoke  of  not  being  able 
to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees,  and  that 
phrase  might  well  apply  in  this  case. 

I  believe  this  Is  what  is  happening  to  a 
great  many  of  our  boys  in  Vietnam  and 
other  combat  areas.  They  are  now  real- 
izing how  greatly  they  depended  upon 
their  friends,  their  relatives,  their  fam- 
ilies, and  their  loved  ones. 

In  a  strange  and  alien  land  it  is  a  tre- 
mendous boost  to  morale  to  be  able  to 
send  a  letter,  or  to  receive  a  package. 
The  content  of  a  parcel  may  be  little;  but, 
the  emotions  of  one  who  is  able  to  con- 
vey his  feelings  to  his  loved  ones,  or  who 
receives  a  package  from  home,  cannot 
be  measured  by  our  inadequate  stand- 
ards. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  who  have 
served  in  foreign  lands  know  of  what 


I  speak.  The  people  who  have  loved 
ones  overseas  know  equally  well  of  what 
I  speak. 

A  letter  received  from  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  is  a  great  comfort 
to  his  family.  A  letter  assuring  that 
the  serviceman  Is  well  and  fit,  greatly 
relieves  a  worried  and  troubled  wife,  or 
mother,  or  father. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  de- 
sirability nor  about  the  necessity  of  this 
type  of  legislation.  Any  problem  aris- 
ing from  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation cannot  compare  with  the  problems 
of  a  young  man  leaving  the  comfort  and 
security  of  the  United  States,  to  go  to 
a  foreign  land  which  harbors  only  dan- 
ger and  possible  death. 

Can  the  problem  of  transportation 
compare  with  the  problems  faced  by  a 
young  man  leaving  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren? Can  the  problem  of  monetai-y 
considerations  compare  with  the  prob- 
lems of  a  young  man  in  a  hostile  and 
forbidden  land?  The  answer,  of  course, 
is  a  resounding  and  overwhelming  "no." 

We  have  placed  upon  the  members  of 
our  Armed  Forces  the  overwhelming  re- 
sponsibility and  awesome  duty  of  de- 
fending freedom.  This  is  a  terrible  as- 
signment. It  is  often  a  thankless  and 
hostile  burden. 

Our  men  have  willingly  and  patrioti- 
cally responded,  and  have  acted  in  the 
finest  tradition  of  America. 

These  men  have  given  in  full  meas- 
ure, they  are  fighting  for  and  dying  for 
tlieir  belief  in  democracy  and  freedom. 

Let  us  grant  them  this  small  privi- 
lege; they  deserve  much  more. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
shall  not  presume  long  on  the  time  of 
the  House  today,  concerning  the  passage 
of  H.R.  11420.  I  merely  want  to  state 
that  I  strongly  support  this  legislation, 
designed  to  permit  postage  free  mail 
from  our  servicemen  and  women  in  Viet- 
nam. This  was  a  privilege  enjoyed  by 
soldiers  of  other  wars,  including  myself, 
in  World  War  II.  I  might  also  add  that 
the  legislation  has  the  very  strongest 
backing  from  all  the  veterans  organiza- 
tions. I  am  sure  that  our  servicemen  in 
this  far-off  battlefield  will  be  most  ap- 
preciative. I  am  pleased  that  the  leader- 
ship of  both  our  great  political  parties 
have  cooperated  to  assure  early  passage 
of  this  measure.  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  reporting  this  fine  bill,  and 
extend  my  personal  appreciation  to  the 
committee's  distinguished  chairman. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

NATIONAL    VOCATIONAL    STUDENT 
LOAN  INSURANCE  ACT  OF  1965 
Mr.  DENT.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (H.R,  7743)  to  establish  a 
system  of  loan  insurance  and  a  supple- 
mentary system  of  direct  loans,  to  assist 
students  to  attend  postsecondary  busi- 
ness, trade,  technical,  and  other  voca- 
tional schools,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Na- 
tional Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Act  of  1965'. 

"STATEMENT    07    PURPOSE    AND    APPROPRIATIONS 
AUTHORIZEO 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  (1)  to  encovu-age 
States  and  nonprofit  private  institutions 
and  organizations  to  establish  adequate  loan 
insurance  programs  for  students  In  eligible 
Institutions  (as  defined  In  section  17),  (2) 
to  provide  a  Federal  program  of  student  loan 
Insvirance  for  students  who  do  not  have  rea- 
sonable access  to  a  State  or  private  nonprofit 
program  of  student  loan  Insurance  covered 
by  an  agreement  under  section  9(b) .  and  (3) 
to  pay  a  portion  of  the  Interest  on  loans  to 
qualified  students  which  are  Insured  under 
this  Act  or  under  a  program  of  a  State  or  of 
a  nonprofit  private  Institution  or  organiza- 
tion which  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
9(a)(1)(A). 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act— 

"(1)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  vocational  student  loan  Insur- 
ance fund  (established  by  section  13)  (A) 
.  the  svun  of  $250,000,  and  (B)  such  further 
sums,  If  any,  as  may  become  necessary  for 
the  adequacy  of  the  vocational  student  loan 
insurance  fund, 

"(2)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, for  payments  under  section  9  with 
respect  to  interest  on  Insured  loans,  such 
sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
and  succeeding  fiscal  years,  as  may  be  re- 
quired therefor,  and 

"(3)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $1,875,000  for  making  ad- 
vances pursuant  to  section  3  for  the  reserve 
funds  of  State  and  nonprofit  private  student 
loan  insurance  programs. 

Sums  appropriated  under  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  subsection  shall  remain  available  un- 
til expended,  and  sums  appropriated  under 
clause  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  remain 
available  for  advances  under  section  3  until 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968. 

"advances  fob  reserve  funds  op  STATE  AND 
NONPROFIT  PRIVATE  LOAN  INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  (1)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  section  2(b),  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  make  ad- 
vances to  any  State  with  which  he  has  made 
an  agreement  pursuant  to  section  9(b)  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  to  establish  or 
strengthen  the  reserve  fund  of  the  student 
loan  Insurance  program  covered  by  that 
agreement.  If  for  any  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1966,  June  30,  1967,  or  June 
SO,  1968,  a  State  does  not  have  a  student  loan 
Insurance  program  covered  by  an  agreement 
piu-suant  to  section  9(b),  and  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  after  consultation  with 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  that  State  that 
there  Is  no  reasonable  likelihood  that  the 
State  will  have  such  a  student  loan  insxir- 
ance  program  for  such  year,  the  Commis- 
sioner may  make  advances  for  such  year  for 
the  same  purpose  to  one  or  more  nonprofit 
private  institutions  or  organizations  with 
which  he  has  made  an  agreement  pursuant 
to  section  9(b)  in  order  to  enable  students 
In  that  State  to  participate  In  a  program  of 
student  loan  Insurance  covered  by  such  an 
agreement.  The  Commissioner  may  make  ad- 
vances under  this  subsection  both  to  a  State 
program  with  which  he  has  such  an  agree- 
ment and  to  one  or  more  nonprofit  private  in- 
stitutions or  organizations  with  which  he  has 
such  an  agreement  In  that  State  If  he  de- 
termines that  such  advances  are  necessary  In 
order  that  students  in  each  eligible  institu- 
tion have  access  through  such  institution  to 


a  student  loan  Insurance  program  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  9(b)(1). 

"(2)  Advances  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
(including  conditions  relating  to  the  time  or 
times  of  payment)  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  9(b)  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  will  best  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section.  Advances  made  by 
the  Commissioner  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  repaid  within  such  period  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  deem  to  be  appropriate  in  each 
case  in  the  light  of  the  maturity  and  solvency 
of  the  reserve  fund  for  which  the  advance 
was  made. 

"(b)  The  total  of  the  advances  to  any 
State  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  may  not 
exceed  an  amoimt  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  2i/i  per  centum  of  $75,000,000  as  the 
population  of  that  State  aged  eighteen  to 
twenty-two,  inclusive,  bears  to  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  all  the  States  aged  eighteen  to 
twenty-two.  Inclusive.  If  the  amount  so 
determined  for  any  State,  however,  is  less 
than  $10,000,  It  shall  be  increased  to  $10,000 
and  the  total  of  the  increases  thereby  re- 
quired shall  be  derived  by  proportionately 
reducing  (but  not  below  $10,000)  the 
amoimt  so  determined  for  each  of  the  re- 
maining States.  Advances  to  nonprofit  pri- 
vate institutions  and  organizations  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  may  be  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Commissioner  determines 
will  best  achieve  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  made,  except  that  the  sum  of  (1)  ad- 
vances to  such  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  students  in  any  State 
plus  (2)  the  amounts  advanced  to  such 
State,  may  not  exceed  the  maximum  amount 
which  may  be  advanced  to  that  State  pur- 
suant to  the  first  two  sentences  of  this 
subsection.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  population  aged  eighteen  to 
twenty-two.  Inclusive,  of  each  State  and  of 
all  the  States  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  most  sat- 
isfactory data  available  to  him. 

"effect  of  adequate  non-fedebal  programs 
"Sec  4.  The  Commissioner  shall  not  Issue 
certificates  of  Insurance  under  section  11  to 
lenders  in  a  State  If  he  determines  that  every 
eligible  institution  has  reasonable  access  in 
that  Stable  to  a  State  or  private  nonprofit 
student  loan  insurance  program  which  is 
covered  by  an  agreement  under  section  9(b). 

"scope  and  duration  of  loan  insurance 

PROGRAM 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  The  total  principal  amoiint  of 
new  loans  made  and  installments  paid  piu*- 
suant  to  lines  of  credit  (as  defixied  in  section 
17)  to  students  covered  by  insurance  under 
this  Act  shall  not  exceed  $75,000,000  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1966,  and  in  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  There- 
after, Insurance  pursuant  to  this  part  may 
be  granted  only  for  loans  made  (or  for  loan 
Installments  paid  pursuant  to  lines  of 
credit)  to  enable  students,  who  have  ob- 
tained prior  loans  insured  under  this  Act, 
to  continue  or  complete  their  educational 
programs;  but  no  lns\irance  may  be  granted 
for  any  loan  made  or  installment  paid  after 
June  30.  1972. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  may,  If  he  finds 
It  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  assure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  benefits  of 
this  Act,  Jisslgn,  within  the  maximum 
amounts  specified  in  subsection  (a),  insur- 
ance quotas  applicable  to  eligible  lenders,  or 
to  States  or  areas,  and  may  from  time  to 
time  reassign  unused  portions  of  these 
quotas. 

"LIMITATIONS    ON     INDIVIDUAL    LOANS    AMD    ON 
INSURANCE 

"Ssc.  6.  (a)  No  loan  or  loans  by  one  or 
more  eligible  lenders  in  excess  of  $1,000  in 
the  aggregate  to  any  student  In  any  aca- 
demic year  or  its  equivalent  shall  be  covered 
by  Insurance  under  this  Act.    The  aggregate 


insured  unpaid  principal  amaount  of  all  such 
insured  loans  made  to  any  student  shall  not 
at  any  time  exceed  $2,000.  The  annual  in- 
surable limit  per  student  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  exceeded  by  a  line  of  credit  under 
which  actual  payments  by  the  lender  to  the 
borrower  will  not  be  made  In  any  year  in 
excess  of  the  annual  limit. 

"(b)  The  insurance  liability  on  any  loan 
Instu-cd  under  this  Act  shall  be  100  per 
centum  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  the  loan.  Such  Insurance 
liability  shall  not  Include  liability  for  inter- 
est whether  or  not  that  Interest  has  been 
added  to  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan. 

"sources  of  funds 
"Sec  7.  Loans  made  by  eligible  lenders  in 
accordance  with  this  Act  shall  be  insurable 
whether  made  from  funds  fully  owned  by  the 
lender  or  from  funds  held  by  the  lender  in 
a  trust  or  similar  capacity  and  available  for 
such  loans. 

"ELIGIBtLlTT       OF      STUDENT       BORROWERS       AND 
TERMS    OP   STXTDENT   LOANS 

"Sec  8.  (a)  A  loan  by  an  eligible  lender 
shall  be  Insurable  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  only  If — . 

"(1)  made  to  a  student  who  (A)  has  been 
accepted  for  enrollment  at  an  eligible  In- 
stltvitlon  or,  in  the  case  of  a  student  already 
attending  such  Institution,  Is  in  good  stand- 
ing there  as  determined  by  the  institution, 
and  (B)  Is  carrying  at  least  one-half  of  the 
normal  full-time  workload  as  determined  by 
the  Institution,  and  (C)  has  provided  the 
lender  with  a  statement  of  the  institution 
which  sets  forth  a  schedule  of  the  tuition 
and  fees  applicable  to  that  student  and  its 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  board  and  room  for 
such  a  student;  and 

"(2)  evidenced  by  a  note  or  other  written 
agreement  which — 

"(A)  is  made  without  security  and  with- 
out endorsement,  except  that  if  the  bor- 
rower Is  a  minor  and  such  note  or  other  writ- 
ten agreement  executed  by  him  would  not, 
under  the  applicable  law,  create  a  binding 
obligation,  endorsement  may  be  required. 

"(B)  provides  for  repayment  (except  aa 
provided  in  subsection  (c) )  of  the  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  In  Installments  over  a 
period  of  not  less  than  three  years  (unless 
sooner  repaid)  nor  more  than  six  years  be- 
ginning not  earlier  than  nine  months  nor 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  on  which 
the  student  ceases  to  carry  at  an  eligible 
institution  at  least  one-half  the  normal 
full-time  academic  workload  as  determined 
by  the  institution  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Commissioner,  except  (1)  as 
provided  in  clause  (C)  below,  (11)  that  the 
period  of  the  loan  may  not  exceed  nine  years 
from  the  execution  of  the  note  or  written 
agreement  evidencing  It  and  (ill)  the  note 
or  other  written  instrument  may  contain 
such  provisions  relating  to  repayment  in  the 
event  of  default  In  the  payment  of  Interest 
or  in  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  Insurance 
premiums,  or  other  default  by  the  borrower, 
as  may  be  authorized  by  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner  In  eSect  at  the  time  the  loan 
is  made, 

"(C)  provides  that  periodic  installments 
of  principal  need  not  be  paid,  but  Interest 
shall  accrue  and  be  paid,  during  any  period 
(1)  during  which  the  borrower  is  pursuing 
a  full-time  coxu-se  of  study  at  an  institution 
of  higher  education  or  at  a  comparable  in- 
stitution outside  the  States  approved  for  thJa 
purpose  by  the  Commissioner,  (11)  not  In  ex- 
cess of  three  years,  during  which  the  bor- 
rower is  a  memt>er  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  or  (ill)  not  in  excess  of 
tbfree  years  during  which  the  borrower  Is  In 
service  as  a  volunteer  under  the  Peaee  Corps 
Act,  and  any  such  period  shall  not  be  In- 
cluded In  determining  the  six-year  period  or 
the  nine-year  period  provided  In  clause  (B) 
above. 
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"(D)  provldea  for  interest  on  the  tinpald 
principal  balance  of  the  loan  at  a  yearly  rate, 
not  exceeding  the  applicable  maximum  rate 
prescribed  and  defined  by  the  Secretary 
(within  the  limits  set  forth  in  subsection 
(b) )  on  a  national,  regional,  or  other  appro- 
priate basis,  which  Interest  shall  be  payable 
In  Installments  over  the  {>erlod  of  the  loan 
except  that,  If  provided  in  the  note  or  other 
written  agreement,  any  Interest  payable  by 
the  student  may  be  deferred  until  not  later 
than  the  date  upon  which  repayment  of  the 
first  Installment  of  principal  falls  due,  in 
which  case  Interest  that  has  so  accrued  dur- 
ing that  period  may  be  added  on  that  data 
to  the  principal  (but  without  thereby  in- 
creasing the  insurance  liability  xinder  thla 
Act). 

"(E)  provides  that  the  lender  will  not  col- 
lect or  attempt  to  collect  from  the  borrower 
any  portion  of  the  interest  on  the  note  which 
is  payable  by  the  Commissioner  under  this 
Act. 

"(P)  entitles  the  student  borrower  to  ac- 
celerate without  penalty  repayment  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  loan,  and 

"(O)  contains  such  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions, consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  with  the  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  Act,  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  such 
loan,  including,  if  agreed  upon,  a  provision 
requiring  the  borrower  to  pay  to  the  lender. 
In  addition  to  principal  and  interest,  amounts 
equal  to  the  Insurance  premixims  payable  by 
the  lender  to  the  Commissioner  with  respect 
to  such  loan. 

"(b)  No  maximum  rate  of  Interest  pre- 
scribed and  defined  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  purposes  of  clause  (2)  (D)  of  subsection 
(a)  may  exceed  6  per  centum  per  annum 
on  the  unpaid  prinicpal  balance  of  the  loan, 
except  that  under  circumstances  which 
threaten  to  Impede  the  carrying  out  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  one  or  more  of  such 
maximum  rates  of  Interest  may  be  as  high  as 
7  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  unpaid 
principal  balance  of  the  loan. 

"(c)  The  total  of  the  payments  by  a  bor- 
rower during  any  year  of  any  repayment  pe- 
riod with  respect  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
all  loans  to  that  borrower  which  are  Insured 
under  this  Act  shall  not  be  less  than  $360 
or  the  balance  of  all  such  loans  (together 
with  Interest  thereon),  whichever  amount  is 


"federal  payments  to  redttck  stttdent 
interest  costs 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  (1)  Each  student  who  has  re- 
ceived a  loan — 

"(A)   which  is  insured  under  this  Act; 

"(B)  which  was  made  for  study  at  an 
eligible  institution  under  a  State  student 
loan  program  (meeting  criteria  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner),  and  which  was  con- 
tracted for,  and  paid  to  the  student,  within 
the  period  specified  by  paragraph  (4) :  or 

"(C)  which  is  insured  under  a  program  of 
a  State  or  of  a  nonprofit  private  Institution 
or  organization,  which  was  contracted  for. 
and  paid  to  the  student,  within  the  period 
specified  in  paragraph  (4).  and  which — 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  insured  prior  to 
July  1,  1967.  was  made  by  an  eligible  lender 
and  is  insured  under  a  program  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (E)  of 
subsection  (b)(1)  and  provides  that  repay- 
ment of  such  loan  fhall  be  in  installments 
beginning  not  earlier  than  sixty  days  after 
the  student  ceases  to  pursue  a  course  of 
study  (as  described  in  subparagraph  (D)  of 
subsection  (b)(1))  at  an  eligible  institu- 
tion, or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  Insured  after 
June  30.  1967,  is  insiu-ed  under  a  program 
covered  by  an  agreement  made  pxirsuant  to 
suljsection  (b). 

and  whose  adjusted  family  Income  Is  less 
than  $15,000  at  the  time  of  execution  of  the 
note  or  written  agreement  evidencing  such 


loan,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  paid  on  his 
behalf  and  for  his  accoxuit  to  the  holder  of 
the  loan,  over  the  period  of  the  loan,  a  por- 
tion of  the  interest  on  the  loan.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  adjusted 
family  Income  of  a  student  shall  be  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  note  or  written  agreement  evi- 
dencing the  loan.  Such  regulations  shall 
provide  for  taking  Into  accoimt  such  factors. 
Including  family  size,  as  the  Commissioner 
deems  appropriate. 

"(2)  The  portion  of  the  interest  on  a  loan 
which  a  student  is  entitled  to  have  paid  on 
his  behalf  and  for  his  account  to  the  holder 
of  the  loan  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  the  Interest 
on  the  unpaid  principal  amount  of  the  loan 
which  accrues  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
repayment  period  of  the  loan,  and  3  per 
centum  per  annum  of  the  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  (excluding  interest 
which  has  been  added  to  principal)  there- 
after; but  such  portion  of  the  Interest  on 
a  loan  shall  not  exceed,  for  any  period,  the 
amount  of  the  Interest  on  that  loan  which 
is  payable  by  the  student  after  talcing  into 
consideration  the  amount  of  any  interest  on 
that  loan  which  the  student  is  entitled  to 
have  paid  on  his  behalf  for  that  period  under 
any  State  or  private  loan  insurance  program. 
In  the  absence  of  fraud  by  the  lender,  that 
determination  shall  be  final  so  far  as  the 
obligation  of  the  Commissioner  to  pay  a  por- 
tion of  the  Interest  on  a  loan  is  concerned. 
The  holder  of  a  loan  with  respect  to  which 
pajTnents  are  required  to  be  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  have  a  contractual 
right,  as  against  the  United  States,  to  receive 
from  the  Commissioner  the  portion  of  inter- 
est which  has  been  so  determined.  The 
Commissioner  shall  pay  this  portion  of  the 
Interest  to  the  holder  of  the  loan  on  behalf 
of  and  for  the  account  of  the  borrower  at 
such  times  as  may  be  specified  in  regula- 
tions in  force  when  the  applicable  agreement 
entered  into  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  was 
made,  or  if  the  loan  was  made  by  a  State 
or  is  insured  under  a  program  which  is  not 
covered  by  such  an  agreement,  at  such  times 
as  may  be  specified  in  regulations  in  force 
at  the  time  the  loan  was  paid  to  tlie  student. 

"(3)  Each  holder  of  a  loan  with  respect 
to  which  payments  of  interest  are  required 
to  be  made  by  the  Commissioner  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Commissioner,  at  such  time  or 
times  and  in  such  manner  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, statements  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  required  by  or  pursuant  to 
regulation  for  the  purpo.se  of  enabling  the 
Comml?sioner  to  determine  the  amount  of 
the  payment  which  he  must  make  with  re- 
spect to  that  loan. 

"(4)  The  period  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  t>egln  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  end  on  June  30.  1968, 
except  that,  in  the  case  of  a  loan  made  or 
Insured  under  a  student  loan  or  loan  insur- 
ance program,  to  enable  a  student  who  has 
obtained  a  prior  lo»n  made  or  insured  under 
such  program  to  continue  his  educational 
proiram,  such  period  shall  end  on  June  30 
1972. 

"(5)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  the  Interest  on  a  loan 
made  from  a  student  loan  fund  established 
under  title  n  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958. 

"(b)(1)  Any  State  or  any  nonprofit  pri- 
vate Institution  or  organization  may  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Commissioner 
for  the  purpose  of  entitling  students  who 
receive  loans  which  are  insured  under  a  stu- 
dent loan  Insurance  program  of  that  State, 
Institution,  or  organization  to  have  made  on 
their  behalf  payments  equal  to  those  pro- 
vided for  In  subsection  (a)  If  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  that  the  student  loan  In- 
surance program^ 


"(A)  authorizes  the  instu-ance  of  not  less 
than  $1,000  in  loans  to  any  individual  stu- 
dent in  any  academic  year  or  its  eqiiivalent 
(as  determined  under  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner) ; 

"(B)  authorizes  the  Insurance  of  loans  to 
any  Individual  student  for  at  least  two  aca- 
demic years  of  study  or  their  equivalent  as 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner) ; 

"(C)  provides  that  (1)  the  student  bor- 
rower shall  be  entitled  to  accelerate  without 
penalty  the  whole  or  any  part  of  an  Insured 
loan,  (11)  the  period  of  any  insured  loan 
may  not  exceed  nine  years  from  the  date  of 
execution  of  the  note  or  other  written  evi- 
dence of  the  loan,  and  (ill)  the  note  or  other 
written  evidence  of  any  loan  may  contain 
such  provisions  relating  to  repayment  in  the 
event  of  default  by  the  borrower  as  may  be 
authorized  by  regulations  of  the  Conunls- 
sioner  in  effect  at  the  time  such  note  or  writ- 
ten evidence  was  executed; 

"(D)  subject  to  subparagraph  (C),  pro- 
vides that,  where  the  total  of  the  insured 
loans  to  any  student  which  are  held  by  any 
one  person  exceeds  $1,000,  repayment  of  such 
loans  shall  be  in  installments  over  a  period  of 
not  less  than  three  years  nor  more  than  six 
years  beginning  not  earlier  than  nine  months 
nor  later  than  one  year  after  the  student 
ceases  to  pursue  a  full-time  course  of  study 
at  an  eligible  Institution,  except  that  If  the 
program  provides  for  the  Insurance  of  loans 
for  part-time  study  at  eligible  institutions 
the  program  shall  provide  that  such  repay- 
ment period  shall  begin  not  earlier  than 
nine  months  nor  later  than  one  year  after 
the  student  ceases  to  carry  at  an  eligible 
institution  at  least  one-half  the  normal  full- 
time  academic  workload  as  determined  by 
the  institution; 

"(E)  authorizes  Interest  on  the  impald 
balance  of  the  loan  at  a  yearly  rate  not  in 
excess  of  6  per  centum  per  annum  on  the 
unpaid  principal  balance  of  the  loan  (exclu- 
sive of  any  premium  for  insurance  which 
may  be  passed  on  to  the  borrower) ; 

"(P)  Insures  not  less  than  90  per  centum 
of  the  unpaid  principal  of  loans  insvu-ed 
under  the  program; 

"(G)  does  not  provide  for  collection  of  an 
excessive  insurance  premium; 

"(H)  provides  that  the  benefits  of  the 
loan  insurance  program  will  not  be  denied 
any  student  because  of  his  family  Income  or 
lack  of  need  if  his  adjusted  family  income 
at  the  time  the  note  or  written  agreement  Is 
executed  is  less  than  $15,000  (as  determined 
pursuant  to  the  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner  prescribed    under    section   9(a)(1)); 

"(I)  provides  that  a  student  may  obtain 
insurance  under  the  program  for  a  loan  for 
any  year  of  study  at  an  eligible  institution; 
and 

"(J)  In  the  case  of  a  State  program,  pro- 
vides that  such  State  program  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  single  State  agency,  or  by  one  or 
more  nonprofit  private  institutions  or  orga- 
nizations under  the  supervision  of  a  single 
State  agency. 

"(2)  Such  an  agreement  shall — 

"(A)  provide  that  the  holder  of  any  such 
loan  will  be  required  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
missioner, at  such  time  or  times  and  In  such 
manner  as  he  may  prescribe,  statements  con- 
taining such  Information  as  may  be  required 
by  or  pursuant  to  regulation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  Commissioner  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  the  payment  which  he 
must  make  with  respect  to  that  loan; 

"(B)  include  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  and  promote  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  as  are  agreed  to  by 
the  Commissioner  and  the  State  or  private 
organization  or  institution;  and 

"(C)  provide  for  making  such  reports  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  function  under  this  Act  and 
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for  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verlflcatlon  of  such  reports. 

"DIRECT   LOAMS 

"Sbc.  10.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  make 
a  direct  loan  to  any  student  who  would  be 
eligible  for  an  Insured  loan  under  this  Act 
if  (1)  in  the  particular  area  In  which  the 
student  resides  loans  which  are  Insurable 
under  this  Act  are  not  available  at  the  rate 
of  interest  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
Bucnt  to  section  8(a)(2)(D)  for  such  area, 
or  (2)  the  particular  student  has  been  un- 
able to  obtain  an  insured  loan  at  a  rate  of 
interest  which  does  not  exceed  such  rate 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Loans  made  under  this  section  shall 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  8(a)  (2)  (D)  for  the 
area  where  the  student  resides,  and  shall 
be  made  on  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe,  which 
shall  conform  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  loans  Insured  under 
this  Act. 

"(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  svma  of  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  and  for  each  of  the  tovn 
succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

"CERTIFICATES  OF  INSURANCE EFFECTIVE  DATE 

OF  INSURANCE 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  (1)  If,  upon  application  by  an 
eligible  lender,  made  upon  such  form,  con- 
taining such  information,  and  supported  by 
such  evidence  as  the  Commissioner  may  re- 
quire, and  otherwise  in  conformity  with  this 
section,  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the  ap- 
plicant has  made  a  loan  to  an  eligible  stu- 
dent which  is  insurable  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  he  may  issue  to  the  applicant 
a  certificate  of  insurance  covering  the  loan 
and  setting  forth  the  amount  and  terms  of 
the  Insurance. 

"(2)  Insurance  evidenced  by  a  certificate  of 
Insurance  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1) 
shall  become  effective  upon  the  date  of  Is- 
suance of  the  certificate,  except  that  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized.  In  accordance 
with  regiilations,  to  issue  commitments  with 
respect  to  proposed  loans,  or  with  respect 
to  lines  (or  proposed  lines)  of  credit,  sub- 
mitted by  eligible  lenders,  and  in  that  event, 
upon  compliance  with  subsection  (a)(1)  by 
the  lender,  the  certificate  of  insxirance  may 
be  issued  effective  as  of  the  date  when  any 
loan,  or  any  payment  by  the  lender  pursuant 
to  a  line  of  credit,  to  be  covered  by  such 
insurance  was  made.  Such  Insurance  shall 
cease  to  be  effective  upon  sixty  days'  de- 
fault by  the  lender  in  the  pajrment  of  any 
Installment  of  the  premiums  payable  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c) . 

"(3)  An  application  submitted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)(1)  shall  contain  (A)  an 
agreement  by  the  applicant  to  pay,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations,  the  premiums  fixed 
by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c).  and  (B)  an  agreement  by  the  applicant 
that  if  the  loan  is  covered  by  Insurance  the 
applicant  will  submit  such  supplementary 
reports  and  statements  during  the  effective 
period  of  the  loan  agreement,  upon  such 
forms,  at  such  times,  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Commissioner  may  pre- 
scrit>e  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation. 

"(b)  (1)  In  lieu  of  requiring  a  separate  in- 
surance application  and  issuing  a  separate 
certificate  of  Insurance  for  each  student  loan 
made  by  an  eligible  lender  as  provided  In 
subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner  may,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  consistent  with 
section  5,  issue  to  any  eligible  lender  apply- 
ing therefor  a  certificate  of  comprehensive 
Insurance  coverage  which  shall,  without  fur- 
ther action  by  the  Commissioner,  insure  all 
Insiirable  loans  made  by  that  lender,  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  certificate  and  be- 


fore a  specified  cutoff  date,  within  the 
limits  of  an  aggregate  maximum  amoxint 
stated  in  the  certificate.  Such  regulations 
may  provide  for  conditioning  such  insiir- 
ance,  with  respect  to  any  loan,  upon  com- 
pliance by  the  lender  with  such  require- 
ments (to  be  stated  or  incorporated  by  ref- 
erence in  the  certificate)  as  in  the  Com- 
missioner's Judgment  will  best  achieve  the 
piirpose  of  this  subsection  while  protecting 
the  financial  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  promoting  the  objectives  of  this  act,  in- 
cluding (but  not  limited  to)  provisions  as 
to  the  reporting  of  such  loans  and  infor- 
mation relevant  thereto  to  the  Commissioner 
and  as  to  the  payment  of  initial  and  other 
premiums  and  the  effect  of  default  therein, 
and  including  provision  for  confiirmatlon  by 
the  Commissioner  from  time  to  time 
(through  endorsement  of  the  certificate) 
of  the  coverage  of  specific  new  loans  by  such 
certificate,  which  confirmation  shall  be  in- 
contestable by  the  Commissioner  in  the  ab- 
sence of  fraud  or  misrepresentation  of  fact 
or  patent  error. 

"(2)  If  the  holder  of  a  certificate  of  com- 
prehensive insurance  Issued  under  this  sub- 
section grants  to  a  student  a  line  of  credit 
extending  beyond  the  cutoff  date  specified  in 
that  certificate,  loans  or  pa3nnents  thereon 
made  by  the  holder  after  that  date  pur- 
suant to  the  line  of  credit  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  included  in  the  coverage  of 
that  certificate  except  as  may  be  specifically 
provided  therein;  but,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  section  5,  the  Commissioner  may.  In 
accordance  with  regulations,  make  com- 
mitments to  insure  such  future  loans  or 
payments,  and  such  commitments  may  be 
honored  either  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) 
or  by  inclusion  of  such  insvu'ance  in  com- 
prehensive coverage  vmder  this  subsection 
for  the  period  or  periods  In  which  such 
future  loans  or  pa3mients  Eu-e  made. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall,  pursuant  to 
regulations,  charge  for  Insurance  on  each 
loan  under  this  Act  a  premium  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  1  per  centum 
per  year  of  the  unpaid  principal  amount 
of  such  loan  (excluding  Interest  added  to 
principal) ,  payable  in  advance,  at  such  time 
and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner.  Such  regulations 
may  provide  that  such  premium  shall  not  be 
payable,  or  if  paid  shall  be  refundable,  with 
respect  to  any  period  after  default  in  the 
payment  of  principal  or  interest  or  after  the 
borrower  has  died  or  become  totally  and 
permanently  disabled,  if  (1)  notice  of  such 
default  or  other  event  has  been  duly  given, 
and  (2)  request  for  payment  of  the  loss 
Insured  against  has  been  made  or  the  Com- 
missioner has  made  such  pairment  on  his 
own    motion    pursuant   to   section    12(a). 

"(d)  The  rights  of  an  eUgible  lender  aris- 
ing under  Insurance  evidenced  by  a  certifi- 
cate of  Insurance  issued  to  it  under  this 
section  may  be  assigned  as  security  by  such 
lender  only  to  another  eligible  lender,  and 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  Commissioner. 

"(e)  The  consolidation  of  the  obligations 
of  two  or  more  Insured  loans  obtained  by  a 
student  borrower  in  any  fiscal  year  into  a 
single  obligation  evidenced  by  a  single  instru- 
ment of  indebtedness  shall  not  affect  the 
Insurance  by  the  United  States.  If  the  loans 
thus  consolidated  are  covered  by  separate 
certificates  of  Insurance  issued  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Commissioner  may  upon 
surrender  of  the  original  certificates  issue 
a  new  certificate  of  Insurance  in  accordance 
with  that  subsection  upon  the  consolidated 
obligation;  if  they  are  covered  by  a  single 
comprehensive  certificate  issued  under  sub- 
section (b),  the  Commissioner  may  amend 
that  certificate  accordingly. 

"PROCEDURE  ON  DEFAULT,  DEATH,  OR  DISABIUTT 
OF   STUDENT 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  Upon  default  by  the  student 
borrower  on  any  loan  covered  by  insurance 


pursuant  to  this  Aet.  or  upon  the  death  at 
the  student  borrower  or  a  flnritng  by  the 
insurance  beneficiary  that  the  borrower  has 
become  totally  and  permanently  disabled 
(as  determined  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Commissioner)  be- 
fore the  loan  has  been  repaid  in  full,  and 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  8\ilt  or  other 
enforcement  proceeding  upon  secxirity  for 
that  loan,  the  insurance  beneficiary  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Commissioner,  and  the 
Commissioner  shall  if  requested  (at  that 
time  or  after  further  coUectlon  efforts)  by 
the  beneficiary,  or  may  on  his  own  motion. 
If  the  insxirance  is  still  in  effect,  pay  to  the 
beneficiary  the  amount  of  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  insured  upon  that  loan  as  soon  as 
that  amount  has  been  determined.  The 
'amount  of  the  loss'  on  any  loan  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  and  sub- 
section (b) ,  be  deemed  to  be  an  amoimt  eqiial 
to  the  \inpaid  balance  of  the  principal 
amoimt  of  the  loan. 

"(b)  Upon  payment  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Insured  portion  of  the  loss  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  the  United  States  shall 
be  subrogated  to  all  of  the  rights  of  the 
holder  of  the  obligation  upon  the  insxired 
loan  and  shall  be  entitled  to  an  assignment 
of  the  note  or  other  evidence  of  the  insvired 
loan  by  the  Insxirance  beneficiary.  If  the 
net  recovery  made  by  the  Commissioner  on  a 
loan  after  deduction  of  the  cost  of  that  re- 
covery (including  reasonable  administrative 
costs)  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  loss,  the 
excess  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Insured. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  preclude  any  forbear- 
ance for  the  benefit  of  the  student  borrower 
which  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to 
the  insured  loan  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner, or  to  preclude  forbearance  by  the 
Commissioner  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
Insured  obligation  after  payment  on  that 
Insurance,  or  to  require  collection  of  the 
amount  of  any  loan  by  the  insurance  bene- 
ficiary or  by  the  Commissioner  from  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  borrower  or  from  a  bor- 
rower found  by  the  Insiirance  beneficiary  to 
have  become  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  excuse  the  holder  of  a 
loan  from  exercising  reasonable  care  and  dili- 
gence in  the  mEkking  and  collection  of  loans 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  If  the  Com- 
missioner, after  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing  to  an  eligible  lender, 
finds  that  it  has  substantially  failed  to  exer- 
cise such  care  and  diligence  or  to  make  the 
reports  and  statements  required  under  sec- 
tion 9(a)  (3)  and  section  11(a)  (8),  or  to  pay 
the  required  insurance  premiums,  he  shall 
disqualify  that  lender  for  further  insurance 
on  loans  granted  pursuant  to  this  Act  until 
he  Is  satisfied  that  its  failure  has  ceased  and 
finds  that  there  is  reasonable  assurance  that 
the  lender  will  in  the  future  exercise  neces- 
sary care  and  diligence  or  comply  with  such 
requirements,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(e)   As  \ised  in  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'insurance  beneficiary" 
means  the  insured  or  its  authorized  assignee 
in  accordance  with  section  11(d);   and 

"(2)  the  term  'default'  Includes  only  such 
defaults  as  have  existed  for  (A)  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  In  the  case  of  a  loan  which 
is  repayable  in  monthly  Installments,  or 
(B)  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  in  the 
case  of  a  loan  which  is  repayable  in  less 
frequent  installments. 

"INSURANCE    FUND 

"Sxc.  13.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
vocational  student  loan  Insurance  fund 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  called  the 
"fvmd")  which  shall  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  to  the  Commissioner 
for  making  payments  in  connection  with  the 
default  of  loans  Insured  under  this  Act.  All 
amounts  received  by  the  Commissioner  m 
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premliun  charges  for  tnsxirance  and  as  re- 
ceipts, earnings,  or  proceeds  derived  from  any 
Claim  or  other  assets  acquired  by  the  Com- 
missioner In  connection  with  his  operations 
under  this  Act,  and  tmy  other  moneys,  prop- 
erty, or  assets  derived  by  the  Commissioner 
from  his  operations  In  connection  with  this 
section,  shall  be  deposited  In  the  fund.  All 
payments  In  connection  with  the  default  of 
loans  Insxired  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
from  the  fund.  Moneys  In  the  fund  not 
needed  for  current  operations  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  Invested  In  bonds  or  other  obli- 
gations guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Inter- 
est by  the  United  States. 

"(b)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  In  the 
fund  are  Insufficient  to  make  payments  In 
connection  with  the  default  of  any  loan 
Insiired  under  this  Act,  the  Conmilssloner 
Is  authorized  to  Issue  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasiiry  notes  or  other  obligations  In 
such  forms  and  denominations,  bearing 
such  maturities,  and  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes  or 
other  obligations  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  of  comparable  maturities  during  the 
month  preceding  the  Issuance  of  the  notes 
or  other  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pur- 
chase any  notes  and  other  obligations  Is- 
sued hereunder  and  for  that  purpose  he  Is 
authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  transac- 
tion the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  secu- 
rities Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  seciirlties  may  be  Issued  under 
that  Act,  as  amended,  are  extended  to  In- 
clude any  purchases  of  such  notes  and 
Obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this  sub- 
section. All  redemptions,  purchases,  and 
sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
such  notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be 
treated  as  public  debt  transactions  of  the 
United  States.  Sums  borrowed  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund 
and  redemption  of  such  notes  and  obligations 
shall  be  made  by  the  Comnaissioner  from 
such  fund. 

"LZOAL  POWERS  AND  BESFONSIBILITtZS 

^'Skc.  14.  (a)  In  the  performance  of,  and 
with  respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  vested  In  him  by  this  Act,  the  Com- 
missioner may — 

"(1)  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  piuposes  of  this 
Act: 

"(2)  sue  and  be  sued  In  any  court  of  record 
of  a  State  having  general  Jtu"lsdlctlon  or  In 
any  district  coiirt  of  the  United  States,  and 
such  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction 
of  civil  actions  arising  imder  this  Act  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy, 
and  any  action  Instituted  under  this  sub- 
section by  or  against  the  Commissioner  shall 
survive  notwithstanding  any  change  In  the 
person  occupying  the  office  of  Commissioner 
or  any  vacancy  In  that  office;  but  no  attach- 
ment. Injunction,  garnishment,  or  other  simi- 
lar process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  Issued 
against  the  Commissioner  or  property  under 
his  control,  and  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  except  litigation  arising  out  of  ac- 
tivities under  this  Act  from  the  application 
of  sections  507(b)  and  2679  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  of  section  367  of  the 
Bevlsed  Statutes  (6  U.S.C.  816); 

"(8)  include  In  any  contract  for  lnsur> 
•nee  such  terms,  conditions,  and  covenants 
relating  to  repayment  of  principal  and  pay- 
ment of  Interest,  relating  to  his  obligations 
ADd  rights  and  to  those  of  eligible  lenders. 
ADd  borrowers  In  case  at  defatilt.  and  relating 


to  such  other  matters  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  assure  that 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  will  be  achieved; 
and  any  temx.  condition,  and  covenant  made 
piu-siiant  to  this  daiise  or  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  may  be  modified  by  the 
Commissioner  If  he  determines  that  modifi- 
cation Is  necessary  to  protect  the  financial 
Interest  of  the  United  States; 

"(4)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  In 
this  Act.  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
respect  to  rate  of  interest,  time  of  payment 
of  any  installment  of  principal  and  interest 
or  any  portion  thereof,  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  any  note  or  other  Instrument  evi- 
dencing a  loan  which  has  been  Insured  un- 
der this  Act; 

"(5)  enforce,  pay,  or  compromise,  any 
claim  on,  or  arising  becaxise  of,  any  such  In- 
siirance;  and 

"(6)  enforce,  pay,  compromise,  waive,  or 
release  any  right,  title,  claim,  lien,  or  de- 
mand, however  acquired.  Including  any 
equity  or  any  right  or  redemption. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall,  with  re- 
spect to  the  financial  operations  arising  by 
reason  of  this  Act — 

"(1)  prepare  annually  and  submit  a 
budget  program  as  provided  for  wholly 
owned  Government  corporations  by  the  Oov- 
emment  Corporation  Control  Act;  and 

"(2)  maintain  with  respect  to  insurance 
tmder  this  Act  an  integral  set  of  accounts, 
which  shall  be  audited  annually  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  In  accordance  with 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial corporate  transactions,  as  provided 
by  section  105  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act,  except  that  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Commissioner.  Including  the  set- 
tlement of  Insurance  claims  and  of  claims 
for  payments  ptu^uant  to  section  9.  and 
transactions  related  thereto  and  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  in  connection 
with  such  transactions,  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  upon  all  accounting  and  other 
officers  of  the  Government. 

"ADVISOBT    COTJNCn,  ON   INStTRED   LOANS  TO 
VOCATIONAL     STUDENTS 

"Sec  15.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
In  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Insured  Loans  to  Vocational  Students, 
consisting  of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be 
Chairman,  and  eight  members  appointed, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  by 
the  Secretary.  The  membership  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  Include  persons  representing  State 
loan  insurance  programs,  private  nonprofit 
loan  insurance  programs,  financial  and  credit 
Institutions,  and  eligible  institutions. 

"(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  advise  the 
Commissioner  in  the  preparation  of  general 
regulations  and  with  respect  to  policy  mat- 
ters arising  in  the  administration  of  this  Act, 
including  policies  and  procedures  governing 
the  making  of  advances  under  section  3,  the 
Federal  payments  to  reduce  student  Interest 
costs  imder  section  9  and  the  making  of  loans 
under  section  10. 

"(c)  Members  erf  the  Advisory  Council, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences  of 
such  Coimcll.  or  otherwise  engaged  in  the 
bxislness  of  such  Council,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per  diem. 
Including  travel  time,  and  while  so  serving  on 
the  business  of  the  Advisory  Council  away 
from  their  homes  or  regrular  places  of  busi- 
ness, they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2),  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

"PAaTICn>ATION  BT  FEDERAL  CREDTT  UNIONS  IN 
FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  PBIVATB  STUDENT  LOAN 
INSURANCE   PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  16.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  Federal  credit  unions  shall. 


piirsuant  to  regulations  of  the  IMrector  of 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  have 
power  to  make  Insured  loans  up  to  6  per  cen- 
timi  of  their  assets,  to  student  members  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  Ln  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  any 
State  or  nonprofit  private  student  loan  in- 
surance program  with  respect  to  which  there 
Is  In  effect  an  agreement  with  the  Conunls- 
Bloner  imder  section  9(b). 

"DEFINrriONS 

"Sec.  17.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

"(a)  The  term  'eligible  Institution*  means 
a  business  or  trade  school,  or  technical  insti- 
tution or  other  technical  or  vocational  school, 
In  any  State,  which  (1)  admits  as  regular 
students  only  persons  who  have  completed 
or  left  elementary  or  secondary  school  and 
who  have  the  ability  to  benefit  from  the 
training  offered  by  such  Institution;  (2)  Is 
legally  authorized  to  provide,  and  provides 
within  that  State,  a  program  of  postsecond- 
ary  vocational  or  technical  education  de- 
signed to  fit  Individuals  for  useful  employ- 
ment In  recognized  occupations;  (3)  has 
been  In  existence  for  2  years  or  has  been 
specially  accredited  by  the  Commissioner  as 
an  Institution  meeting  the  other  require- 
ments of  this  subsection;  and  (4)  Is  ac- 
credited (A)  by  a  nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediting agency  or  association  listed  by  the 
Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  clause,  (B) 
If  the  Commissioner  determines  that  there  Is 
no  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency 
or  association  qualified  to  accredit  schools 
of  a  particular  category,  by  a  State  agency 
listed  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this 
clause,  and  (C)  if  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines there  is  no  nationally  recognized  or 
State  agency  or  association  qualified  to  ac- 
credit schools  of  a  particular  category,  by  an 
advisory  committee  appointed  by  him  and 
composed  of  persons  specially  qualified  to 
evaluate  training  provided  by  schools  of  that 
category,  which  committee  shall  prescribe 
the  standards  of  content,  scope,  and  quality 
which  must  be  met  by  those  schools  In  order 
for  loans  to  students  attending  them  to  be 
insurable  imder  this  Act  and  shall  also  deter- 
mine whether  particular  schools  meet  those 
standards.  For  the  purpose  of  thi?  subsec- 
tion, the  Commissioner  shall  publish  a  list  of 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  agencies  or 
associations  and  State  agencies  which  he  de- 
termines to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the 
quality  of  education  or  training  afforded. 

"(b)  The  term  'eligible  lender'  means  an 
eligible  institution,  an  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  a  State,  or  a  financial  or  credit 
Institution  (Including  an  Insurance  com- 
pany) which  is  subject  to  examination  and 
supervision  by  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State. 

"(c)  The  term  'line  of  credit'  means  an 
arrangement  or  agreement  between  the 
lender  and  the  borrower  whereby  a  loan  is 
paid  out  by  the  lender  to  the  borrower  In 
annual  Installments,  or  whereby  the  lender 
agrees  to  make.  In  addition  to  the  Initial 
loan,  additional  loans  In  subsequent  years. 

"(d)  The  term  'State'  Includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

"(e)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(f)  The  term  'Commissioner'  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  submit  for  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  complete  explanation  of 
the  amendments  to  the  bill  itself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has 
a  rather  dramatic  history  to  date.  For 
years,  we  have  been  trying  to  pass  legis- 
lation of  this  nature;  legislation  so  vital 
and  necessary  to  the  student  pursuing 
his  field  of  endeavor  in  a  postsecondary 
vocational  school.  Only  this  year  was 
favorable  action  taken,  and  that  action 
was  indeed  favorable.  Extensive  hear- 
ings and  investigations  were  made  into 
the  area  again  this  year,  and  H.R.  7743 
came  before  the  House  on  June  21,  1965. 
The  vote  was  a  resounding  and  positive, 
300  to  0.  On  September  28.  the  Senate 
passed  the  bill,  with  an  amendment,  by 
unanimous  vote.  The  question  now  is: 
Will  the  House  accept  the  Senate  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the  House 
to  do  so.  I  have  cleared  this  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  originally  considered  the  bill, 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Mar- 
tin], and  he  has  approved  the  Senate 
amendment.  All  are  in  accord  that  the 
bill  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  meets  the 
same  objectives  and  intentions  the  House 
ratified  on  June  21.  Let  me  explain  the 
basic  difference  between  the  two  versions. 

It  must  first  be  understood  that  the 
Senate  amendment  provides  only  the 
same  benefits  as  those  afforded  college 
and  university  students  in  the  pending 
higher  education  bill.  The  House  bill 
provided  a  system  of  loan  insurance  and 
a  supplementary  system  of  direct  loans 
to  students  in  business,  trade,  technical, 
and  other  vocational  schools.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  provides  the  same  basic 
arrangement,  modified,  however,  to  con- 
form to  opportunities  available  to  college 
or  university  students. 

Specifically,  the  differences  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  Section  3  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  advances  for  reserve  funds 
of  State  and  nonprofit  private  loan  in- 
surance programs.  Subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  authorizes  the  Commissioner 
to  make  repayable  advances  to  any  State 
with  which  he  has  made  his  agreement 
pursuant  to  section  9(b),  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  to  establish  or  strengthen 
the  reserve  fund  of  the  student  loan  pro- 
gram covered  by  that  agreement.  If  a 
State  will  not  have  a  vocational  stu- 
dent loan  insurance  program  covered  by 
the  agreement  under  section  9(b) — as 
determined  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1966,  1967,  and  196&— then  for  any  such 
year  advances  could  be  made  to  one  or 
more  nonprofit  private  programs  to  cover 
students  in  that  State.  Advances  could 
be  made  to  both  State  and  private  funds 
if  necessary  in  order  to  assure  that  stu- 
dents at  every  eligible  institution  have 
access  through  such  institution  to  a  stu- 
dent loan  insurance  program.  Advances 
and  repayments  under  this  subsection 
will  be  upon  terms  and  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner.  The 
$1,875,000   authorized   for   advances   to 


State  and  nonprofit  private  programs 
under  subsection  (a)  is  to  be  allocated 
among  the  population  aged  18  to  22  in- 
clusive, but  with  no  State  receiving  less 
than  $10,000.  The  House  bill  had  no 
such  provision. 

Second.  Section  4  of  the  Senate 
amendment  prohibits  the  Commissioner 
from  issuing  insurance  certificates  to 
lenders  in  a  State  when  he  determines 
that  every  eligible  institution  has  rea- 
sonable access  in  that  State  to  either  a 
State  or  private  nonprofit  program  cov- 
ered by  an  agreement  under  section  9(b) . 
The  House  bill  had  no  such  provision. 

Third.  The  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides for  a  3-year  program  of  loan  in- 
surance, whereas  the  House  bill  estab- 
lished a  program  without  limitations  on 
duration.  The  Senate  amendment  also 
limits  the  amount  of  insured  loans  made 
to  a  student  to  $1,000  in  any  academic 
year,  or  $2,000  in  total.  The  House  bill 
provided  $1,500  per  year,  and  $3,000  in 
total. 

Fourth.  The  Senate  amendment  con- 
tains a  section  providing  Federal  pay- 
ment to  reduce  student  interest  costs. 

This  section  directs  the  Commissioner 
to  make  payments  to  holders  of  insured 
student  loans  to  reduce  student  interest 
costs.  A  student  whose  adjusted  family 
income  is  less  than  $15,000,  and  who  has 
received  a  loan  insured  imder  this  act  or 
under  a  State  or  nonprofit  private  pro- 
gram and  meets  its  standards,  will  be  en- 
titled to  have  paid  on  his  behalf  to  the 
holder  of  the  loan,  over  a  period  of  the 
loan,  a  portion  of  the  interest  on  the 
loan.  In  order  to  entitle  the  student 
borrowers  to  the  benefit  of  the  interest 
subsidy  with  respect  to  loans  insured  by 
any  State  or  private  nonprofit  private 
program,  such  program  must,  after  June 
30,  1967,  have  an  agreement  meeting  all 
the  requirements  provided  in  section 
9(c)  concerning  the  terms  of  the  loan 
insurance  programs.  During  the  transi- 
tional period  prior  to  July  1,  1967,  such 
program  must  only  meet  the  standards 
limiting  the  interest  rate  to  no  higher 
than  6  percent  yearly  on  the  unpaid 
principal  balance  of  the  loan  and  the 
provision  that  repayment  of  the  insured 
loans  shall  not  be  required  to  begin 
earlier  than  60  days  after  the  student 
ceases  to  pursue  his  course  of  study  at  an 
eligible  institution.  Adjusted  family  in- 
come will  be  determined  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner  which  will  take 
into  account  appropriate  factors  such  as 
family  size. 

The  payment  a  student  is  entitled  to 
have  made  on  his  behalf  imder  this  sec- 
tion will,  during  the  period  which 
precedes  the  repayment  period  of  the 
loan,  be  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  the 
interest  wliich  accrued  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  repayment  period  to  the 
beginning  of  the  repayment  period,  and 
will,  during  the  repayment  period,  be 
equal  to  3  per  annum  of  the  unpaid, 
principal  amount  of  the  loan.  However, 
the  payment  may  not  exceed,  for  any* 
period,  the  amoimt  of  the  interest, 
which — ^but  for  such  pajrment — would  be 
actually  payable  by  the  student,  taking 
into  consideration  interest  payments  on 
his  behalf  for  that  period  imder  any 


State  or  private  loan  insurance  program. 
The  holder  of  an  insured  loan  will  have 
contractual  right,  as  against  the  United 
States,  to  be  paid  by  the  Commissioner 
the  portion  of  interest  which  has  been 
determined  under  this  section.  The 
Commissioner  will  prescribe  the  manna: 
of  payment  and  the  form  of  certain  re- 
ports to  be  made  by  the  holder  of  the 
loan. 

Subsection  (b)  of  tills  section  sets 
forth  the  conditions  under  wliich  stu- 
dents whose  loans  are  insured  under 
State  or  private  programs  will  receive 
payments  to  reduce  their  interest  costs 
under  this  section.  Any  State  or  any 
nonprofit  private  institution  or  organiza- 
tion which  has  a  student  loan  insurance 
program  may  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Commissioner  to  permit  stu- 
dents who  receive  loans  which  are  in- 
sured under  its  program  to  have  made 
on  their  behalf  payments  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  if  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mined that  the  insurance  program — 

(A)  Authorizes  the  insurance  of  up  to 
$1,000  in  loans  per  student  per  academic 
year; 

(B)  Authorizes  the  insurance  of  loans 
to  any  individual  student  for  at  least  2 
academic  years  of  study; 

(C)  Provides  that  (i)  the  student  bor- 
rower may  accelerate  without  penalty 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  an  insured 
loan,  (ii)  the  period  of  any  insured  loan 
may  not  exceed  9  years  from  the  date  oi 
execution  of  the  note  evidencing  the 
loan,  and  (ill)  the  note  contain  certain 
default  provisions  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner's  regulations; 

(D)  Subject  to  the  preceding  subpara- 
graph, provides  that,  if  a  student's  in- 
sured loans  held  by  any  one  person  ex- 
ceed $1,000,  then  repayment  of  such 
loans  will  be  in  installments  over  a  period 
of  not  less  than  3  years  nor  more  than  6 
years  beginning  between  9  months  and  1 
year  after  the  student  ceases  to  pursue  a 
full-time  course  of  study  at  an  eligible 
institution — except  that  if  the  program 
provides  for  the  insurance  of  loans  for 
part-time  study  at  eligible  institutions, 
the  repayment  period  will  begin  between 
9  months  and  1  year  after  the  student 
ceases  to  carry  at  least  one-half  the  nor- 
mal full-time  academic  workload; 

(E)  Limits  interest— exclusive  of  the 
insurance  premium — to  6  percent  per 
annum  on  the  unpaid  principal  balance 
of  the  loan ; 

(F)  Insures  at  least  90  percent  of  the 
unpaid  principal  of  loans  insured  under 
the  program; 

(G)  Does  not  provide  for  collection  of 
an  excessive  insurance  premium; 

(H)  Provides  that  the  benefits  of  the 
loan  insurance  program  will  not  be  de- 
nied any  student  because  of  his  family 
income  or  lack  of  need,  if  his  adjusted 
family  income  is  less  that  $15,000; 

(I)  Provides  that  a  student  may  ob- 
tain insurance  under  the  program  for  a 
loan  for  any  year  of  study  at  an  eligible 
institution;  and 

(J)  Provides,  in  case  of  a  State  pro- 
gram, that  the  program  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  single  State  agency,  or  by  one 
or  more  nonprofit  private  institutions  or 
organizations  under  supervision  of  such 
an  agency —  t 
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Agreements  imder  this  subsection  will 
require  reports  and  have  certain  other 
provisions  necessary  to  carry  out  this  act. 

Fifth.  The  Senate  amendment,  in  sec- 
tion 15  requires  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welware  to  establish  in 
the  Office  of  Education,  an  Advisory 
Covmcil  on  Insured  Loans  to  Vocational 
Students.  The  Council  would  consist  of 
the  Commissioner,  who  would  be  Chair- 
man, and  eight  members,  including  per- 
sons representing  State  and  private  non- 
profit loan  insurance  programs,  financial 
and  credit  institutions,  and  eligible  in- 
stitutions. The  Council  would  advise 
the  Commissioner  in  the  preparation  of 
general  regulations,  and  with  respect  to 
policy  matters  arising  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  act. 

Sixth.  Finally,  the  Senate  amendment 
adds  an  eligibility  for  Federal  credit 
imions  to  use  up  to  5  percent  of  their 
assets  for  making  to  their  members  stu- 
dent loans  insured  under  this  act  or  un- 
der certain  State  or  private  loan  insur- 
ance programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the  House 
to  accept  the  Senate  amendment  so  as  to 
get  this  program  in  the  administration 
stage.  Thousands  of  business,  trade, 
technical,  and  other  vocational  school 
students  anxiously  await  this  vital  pro- 
gram of  assistance.  Thousands  more  of 
potential  students  likewise  await  the  de- 
cision of  this  body.  This  is  no  "hand- 
out" program  of  giveaway;  it  is  a  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  a  category  of  stu- 
dent often  denied,  neglected,  and  for- 
gotten— but  a  category  of  students  every 
bit  as  precious  to  America  as  the  college 
or  university  student.  Let  us  here  and 
now  end  this  era  of  neglect  and  accept 
the  Senate  amendment.  Let  us  here  and 
now  affirm  our  confidence  in  these  stu- 
dents and  provide  them  with  equal  ed- 
ucational opportunity.  We  need  them 
and  they  need  the  National  Vocational 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  In  the  Record  on 
the  bill  H.R.  11420. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESOLUTION  DISMISSING  THE 
ELECTION  CONTEST  IN  THE 
THIRD  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT  OF  THE   STATE   OF   IOWA 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  the 
following  privileged  report  (H.  Res.  602, 
Rept.  No.  1127)  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.     ; 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


[Roll  No.  3581 

Anderson,  Ql. 

Oubser 

Powell 

Andrews, 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Relnecke 

George  W. 

Hardy 

Resnlck 

Arends 

Hays 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Ayres 

Hubert 

Saylor 

Bates 

Holifleld 

Sezmer 

Boiling 

Holland 

Smith,  Calif. 

Bonner 

Hosmer 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Brock 

Joelson 

Steed 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Stephens 

Cabell 

Keogh 

Thomas 

Celler 

Lennon 

Thompson,  Tex 

Clawson,  Del 

Lindsay 

Toll 

Cunningham 

Long,  La. 

Tuck 

Dawson 

McDowell 

Utt 

Dulskl 

Martin,  Ala. 

Vanlk 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Martin,  Mass. 

White,  Idaho 

Evans,  Colo. 

Moore 

Whltten 

Flno 

Murray 

Williams 

Flood 

OHara.  Hi. 

Wyatt 

Fraser 

Pepper 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). On  this  rollcall,  369  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS  TRADE 
ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (HR.  9042) 
to  provide  for  the  implementation  of  the 
Agreement  Concerning  Automotive  Prod- 
ucts Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada,  and  for  other  pxir- 
poses,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 

The'cierk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONTERENCS  REPORT    (H.  REPT.  NO.   1115) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
9042)  to  provide  for  the  Implementation  of 
the  Agreement  Concerning  Automotive  Prod- 
ucts Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Canada,  and  for  other  p\irpo8es,  having  met 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  3.  4.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  11,  and  12,  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nvunbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  amendments,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  the  Senate  amendment,  omit  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  on  page  5  of  the  House 
engrossed  bill,  after  line  21,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(e)  This  section  shall  cease  to  be  in  ef- 
fect on  the  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following : 

"SPECIAL   REPORTS   TO   CONGRESS 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  No  later  than  August  31, 
1968,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  a  spe- 
cial report  on  the  comprehensive  review 
called  for  by  Article  IV  (c)  of  the  Agreement. 
In  such  report  he  shall  advise  the  Congress 
of  the  progress  made  toward  the  achievement 
of  the  objectives  of  Article  I  of  the  Agree- 
ment. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  President  finds  that  any 
manufacturer  has  entered  into  any  under- 
taking, by  reason  of  governmental  action,  to 
increase  the  Canadian  value  added  of  auto- 
mobiles, buses,  specified  commercial  vehi- 
cles, or  original  equipment  parts  produced  by 
such  manufacturer  in  Canada  after  August 
31,  1968,  he  shall  report  such  finding  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  President  shall  also  report  whether  such 
undertaking  is  additional  to  undertakings 
agreed  to  in  letters  of  undertaking  sub- 
mitted by  such  manufacturer  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  reports  provided  for  In  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  in- 
clude recommendations  for  such  further 
steps,  including  legislative  action,  If  any,  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  achievement  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Agreement  and  this  Act." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
On  page  7,  line  4,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  after  "specifically  shall  in- 
clude" insert  the  following:  ",  to  the  extent 
practicable,";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

W.  D.  Mills, 
Cecil  R.  King, 
Hale  Bocgs, 
Eugene  J.  Keogh, 
John  W.  Byrnes, 
Thomas  B.  CtniTis, 
James  Utt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Harrt  F.  Byrd, 
Russell  B.  Long, 
George  Smathers, 
John  J.  Williams, 
Prank  Carlson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9042)  to  provide  for 
the  implementation  of  the  Agreement  Con- 
cerning Automotive  Products  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  Canada,  and  for 
other .  purposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

Amendment  No.  1:  Section  202(a)  of  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  authorized  the 
President  to  proclaim  modifications  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  required  to  carry  out  an 
agreement  with  a  foreign  government  pro- 
viding for  the  mutual  elimination  of  the 
duties  applicable  to  products  of  the  United 
States  and  such  foreign  country  which  are 
motor  vehicles  and  fabricated  components 
intended  for  use  as  original  equipment  In  the 
manufacture  of  such  vehicles. 

Section  202(b)  authorized  the  President 
to  proclaim  modifications  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules required  to  carry  out  a  further  agree- 
ment, with  a  foreign  country  having  an 
agreement  applicable  to  products  described 
in  section  202(a),  providing  for  the  mutual 
reduction  or  elimination  of  the  duties  appll. 
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cable  to  automotive  products  other  than 
motor  vehicles  and  fabricated  components 
intended  for  original  use  as  original  equip- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  such  vehicles. 

Section  202(c)  provided  that,  before  the 
President  enters  into  an  agreement  referred 
to  in  section  202  (a)  or  (b),  he  shall — 

(1)  Seek  the  advice  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission as  to  the  probable  economic  effect  of 
the  reduction  or  elimination  of  duties  on 
industries  producing  articles  like  or  directly 
competitive  with  those  which  may  be  covered 
by  such  agreement; 

(2)  Give  reasonable  public  notice  of  his 
intention  to  negotiate  such  agreement 
(which    notice    shall    be    published    in    the 

Federal  Register)  in  order  that  any  In- 
terested person  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
present  his  views  to  such  agency  as  the  Pres- 
ident shall  designate,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe; 
and 

(3)  Seek  information  and  advice  with  re- 
spect to  such  agreement  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce,  Labor,  State,  and  the 
Treasury,  and  from  such  other  sources  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate. 

Section  202(d)  (2)  of  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  authorized  the  President  to  issue 
any  proclamation  referred  to  in  section  202 
(a)  or  (b)  only  after  the  expiration  of  the 
60-day  period  following  its  delivery  to  Con- 
gress and  only  if,  between  the  date  of  delivery 
and  the  expiration  of  the  60-day  period,  the 
Congress  has  not  adopted  a  conciurent  res- 
olution stating  in  substance  that  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  disapprove 
of  the  agreement. 

Senate  amendment  No.  1  struck  out  sec- 
tion 202(d)  (2)  of  the  bill  and  substituted  a 
provision  authorizing  the  President  to  issue 
any  proclamation  referred  to  in  section  202 
(a)  or  (b)  only  if  the  Congress  has  adopted 
a  concurrent  resolution  stating  In  substance 
that  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives approve  the  implementation  of 
the  agreement. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the 
House  language  is  restored,  the  Senate  lan- 
guage Is  omitted,  and  new  language  is  in- 
serted providing  that  section  202  of  the  bill 
shall  cease  to  be  in  effect  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

In  reaching  agreement  with  respect  to 
amendment  No.  1,  the  managers  both  on  the 
part  of  the  House  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  expressed  the  hope  that  should  the 
President,  under  his  constitutional  authority, 
enter  into  the  negotiation  of  any  agreement 
relating  to  automotive  products  (whether 
motor  vehicles,  parts  intended  for  use  as 
original  equipment,  or  replacement  parts) 
the  President  will  prior  thereto^ 

(1)  Seek  the  advice  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion as  to  the  probable  economic  effect  of 
the  reduction  or  elimination  of  duties  on 
Industries  producing  articles  like  or  directly 
competitive  with  those  which  may  be  covered 
by  such  an  agreement, 

(2)  Give  reasonable  public  notice  of  his 
Intention  to  negotiate  such  an  agreement 
(and  publish  notice  thereof  in  the  Federal 
Register)  in  order  that  interested  persons 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
views  to  such  agency  as  the  President  may 
designate  for  that  purpose,  and 

(3)  Seek  information  and  advice  with 
respect  to  such  an  agreement  from  the  ap- 
propriate departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government,  and  from  such  other  sources  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  any  exec- 
utive agreement  that  the  President  may 
enter  Into  under  his  constitutional  authority 
can,  insofar  as  any  changes  in  U.S.  tariff 
treatment  are  concerned,  be  implemented 
only  by  congressional  action. 

Amendment  No.  2.  This  amendment  added 
a  new  section  205  to  the  bill  to  provide  that, 
under  specified  circumstances,  the  President 


is  to  cause  an  Investigation  to  be  made  to 
determine  whether  any  manufacturer  has 
undertaken,  by  reason  of  govermental  action 
to  Increase  the  Canadian  value  added  of 
automobiles,  buses,  specified  commercial 
velilcles,  or  original  equipment  parts  pro- 
duced by  such  manufacturer  in  Canada  after 
August  31,  1968.  If,  as  a  result  of  such  an 
investigation,  the  President  determines 
(after  applying  subsection  (c)  of  the  new 
section)  that  any  manufacturer  has  under- 
taken, by  reason  of  governmental  action,  to 
increase  such  Canadian  value  added,  be  is 
to  susi>end  the  proclamations  Issued  by  him 
pursuant  to  section  201  of  this  act.  The 
amendment  also  provides  for  the  termina- 
tion of  any  such  suspension. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Under  the  conference  agreement  a  new  sec- 
tion 205,  relating  to  special  reports  to  Con- 
gress, Is  added  to  the  bill. 

Such  section  205  provides  that,  no  later 
than  August  31.  1968,  the  President  is  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  special  report  on 
the  comprehensive  review  called  for  by  Ar- 
ticle rV(c)  of  the  Agreement. 

The  new  section  205  also  provides  that 
whenever  the  President  finds  that  any  man- 
ufacturer has  entered  into  any  undertaking, 
by  reason  of  governmental  action,  to  In- 
crease the  Canadian  value  added  of  auto- 
mobiles, buses,  specified  commercial  vehicles, 
or  original  equipment  parts  produced  by 
such  manufacturer  In  Canada  after  August 
31,  1968,  he  shall  report  such  finding  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  President  is  also  to  report  whether  such 
undertaking  is  additional  to  undertakings 
agreed  to  in  letters  of  undertaking  sub- 
mitted by  such  manufacturer  before  the 
date   of  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  reports  provided  for  in  the  new  sec- 
tion 205  are  to  Include  recommendations  for 
such  fvurther  steps,  including  legislative  ac- 
tion, if  any,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
achievement  of  the  purposes  of  the  Agree- 
ment and  the  Act. 

Amendments  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9: 
These  amendments  make  technical  amend- 
ments to  title  rv  of  the  bill  to  conform  tariff 
designations  of  articles  entitled  to  duty-free 
entry  to  changes  in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  made  by  the  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1965.    The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Section  502  of  the  bill 
as  passed  both  by  the  House  and  the  Senate 
requires  the  President  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress an  annual  report  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  bill  and  required  the  report  to 
"include  Information  regarding  new  negotia- 
tions, reductions  or  eliminations  of  duties, 
reciprocal  concessions  obtained,  and  other  in- 
formation relating  to  activities  under  the 
Act."  Senate  amendment  No.  10  requires 
In  addition  that  the  annual  report  include 
Information  providing  an  evaluation  of  the 
Canadian  Auto  Agreement  and  the  Act  in 
relation  to  the  total  national  interest  and 
specifically  to  include  information  with  re- 
spect to — 

(1)  The  production  of  motor  vehicles  and 
motor  vehicle  parts  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada, 

(2)  The  retail  prices  of  motor  vehicles  and 
motor  vehicle  parts  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada, 

(3)  Employment  in  the  motor  vehicle  in- 
dustry and  motor  vehicle  parts  industry  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 

(4)  United  States  and  Canadian  trade  in 
motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  parts,  par- 
ticularly trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

The  House  recedes  with  a  technical  amend- 
ment. With  respect  to  the  language  quoted 
above  from  the  second  sentence  of  section 
502  of  the  bill.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
effect  of  such  language  Hrisofar  as  it  relates 
to  section  202  of  the  bill)  is  modified  by  the 


conference    action    on    Senate    amendment 
No.  1. 

Amendment  No.  11:  This  amendment  adds 
a  new  section  503  to  the  bill  which  provides 
that  nothing  contained  In  the  bill  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  or  modify  the  provisions 
of  the  Antl-Dmnplng  Act,  1921,  or  of  the 
antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States.  The 
House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  12:  This  amendment  adds 
a  new  title  VI  to  the  bill.  The  new  title 
eliminates  the  $10,000  ceiling  on  appropria- 
tions for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction 
of  Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures.  Un- 
der the  amendment  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  simis  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Joint  committee  was  created.  The  Hoiise 
recedes, 

W.  D.  Mills, 
Cecil  R.  King, 
Hale  Boggs, 
Eugene  J.  Keogh, 
John  W.  Btrnes, 
Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
James  Utt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  tfie  House. 

Mr.  MILLS  (during  the  reading  of  the 
statement) .  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Curtis]  and  I  will  take  some  time 
to  explain  what  transpired  in  the  con- 
ference and  to  explain  what  is  in  the 
conference  report,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  considered 
as  read. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  out  of  the  regu- 
lar order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
just  this  minute  come  over  the  ticker 
an  announcement  about  our  President. 
He  has  conversed  with  the  physicians. 
He  is  out  of  the  recovery  room  and  has 
returned  to  his  own  suite.  He  has  com- 
pletely reacted  from  the  anesthetic.  The 
briefing  at  12:15  p.m.  was  that  the  sur- 
gery was  complete  as  expected  and  that 
the  recovery  is  progressing  nicely  and  the 
prognosis  is  excellent.  The  single  or 
fimdal  gallstone  was  found  as  predlag- 
nDsed  and  removed  along  with  the  gall- 
bladder— a  bile  concentrating  reservoir 
as  an  offshoot  of  the  vital  common  bile 
duct  which  runs  from  the  liver  to  the 
first  portion  of  the  small  bowel  beyond 
the  stomach.  Fortunately  the  common 
bile  duct  was  not  involved.  However,  as 
a  most  important  double  feature,  a 
known  stone  lodged  in  the  narrow 
ureter — passage  from  the  right  kidney  to 
the  urinary  bladder — was  also  removed. 
Although  this  may  well  be  considered  a 
complication  or  at  best  an  additional  risk, 
it  is  an  extra  dividend  to  complete  both 
operations  i^ith  one  incision  and  one 
anesthetic. 
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I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Hoiise 
join  me  in  being  delighted  at  the  out- 
come of  this  operation  on  and  for  our 
Chief  Executive,  and  certainly  we  all 
Join  in  prayers  that  his  recovery  will  con- 
tinue speedily,  and  completely. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  all  of  us  are 
pleased  at  the  report  that  our  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, has  just  given  us  concerning  the 
President's  recovery  from  the  operation. 

All  of  us  hope  for  his  speedy  con- 
valescence and  speedy  return  to  the  ar- 
duous duties  that  go  with  the  high  ofiBce 
he  holds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body  added  five 
substantive  amendments  to  the  bill,  H.R. 
9042,  during  the  consideration  of  it  either 
In  the  Finance  Committee  or  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

The  effects  of  two  of  these  amendments 
which  our  conferees  considered  to  be  un- 
desirable, and  I  think  that  was  the  feel- 
ing of  most  of  us,  were  changed  by 
amendments  which  are  reflected  in  the 
conference  report. 

In  the  case  of  another  substantive 
amendment,  your  conferees  succeeded  In 
obtaining  the  Senate  conferees'  agree- 
ment to  an  amendment  which  we  think 
Improves  their  own  amendment. 

Of  the  other  two  substantive  amend- 
ments as  to  which  our  conferees  recom- 
mend acceptance,  one  merely  states  ex- 
plicitly what  we  thought  was  already 
implicit  In  the  bill  itself  as  it  passed  the 
House. 

The  other  had  no  relation  whatsoever 
to  the  Canadian-United  States  automo- 
tive products  agreement.  But  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  amendment  and  the 
situation  in  the  conference,  your  con- 
ferees accepted  it.  I  will  discuss  that 
in  a  moment. 

The  first  of  the  Senate  amendments 
dealt  with  section  202  of  the  bill  as  It 
passed  the  House.  This  concerned  the 
matter  of  additional  agreements  involv- 
ing automotive  products  including  agree- 
ments covering  replacement  parts  and 
Members  will  remember  that  we  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  the  passage 
of  the  bill  itself  that  the  President  might 
enter  into  agreements  with  Canada  or 
with  any  other  foreign  nation. 

As  the  bill  passed  the  House,  section 
202  prescribed  certain  prenegotiation 
procedures  and  authorised  the  President 
to  implement  any  such  additional  agree- 
ment after  60  days  following  his  delivery 
of  the  agreement  to  both  Houses  unless 
Congress  within  that  60-day  period 
adopts  a  concurrent  resolution  disap- 
proving the  agreement. 

The  Senate  amendment  took  a  dia- 
metrically opposed  approach.  Under 
that  amendment  the  President  would 
have  had  no  authority  to  implement  an 
additional  agreement  unless  Congress 
adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  approv- 
ing the  implementation  of  the  agreement. 

The  committee  on  conference  agrreed 
that  the  House  would  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  this  particular  amendment 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amend- 
ment which  restored  the  pertinent  House 
language  of  the  60-day  period  within 
which  Congress  could  veto.     But  then 


we  added  a  subsection  (e)  providing  that 
the  whole  of  section  202  of  the  bill  would 
cease  to  be  in  effect  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

In  reaching  agreement  with  respect  to 
Senate  Amendment  No.  1,  the  managers, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  recognized  that,  not- 
withstanding what  is  in  effect  the  elim- 
ination of  section  202  of  the  bill,  the 
President  could,  under  his  constitutional 
authority,  enter  into  agreements  of  the 
character  contemplated  by  section  202, 
and  then  seek  authority  for  their  Imple- 
mentation by  congressional  action.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  both  Houses  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  If  the  latter  covu-se 
were  to  be  followed,  the  executive  branch 
would,  prior  to  the  negotiation  of  any 
such  additional  agreement,  follow  pre- 
negotiation procedures  such  as  those  set 
forth  In  section  202(c)  of  the  bill. 

Frankly,  I  thought  that  that  was  a 
better  solution  than  to  take  the  approach 
of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  felt  it  could 
not  revert  to  the  approach  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  amendment  of 
the  Senate  added  a  new  section  205  to  the 
bill  that  I  feel — and  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers, if  not  all,  of  the  conferees  o:i  the 
part  of  the  House — felt  that  this  amend- 
ment would  leave  us  in  a  most  untenable 
position  with  respect  to  the  definiteness 
of  rates  of  duty  involving  automobiles 
and  parts  for  new  cars  if  we  left  it  in. 

Senate  Amendment  No.  2  added  a  new 
section  205  to  the  bill  that  provided  for 
suspension  by  the  President  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  of  the  duty-removal 
proclamation  made  under  section  201  of 
the  bill  whenever  he  finds  that  any  manu- 
facturer has  undertaken,  by  reason  of 
governmental  action,  to  increase  the 
Canadian-value-added  after  August  31, 
1968,  of  motor  vehicles  and  original- 
equipment  parts  produced  by  such  manu- 
facturer in  Canada.  It  will  be  recalled, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  Canadian  subsidiaries 
of  United  States  automobile  manufac- 
turers undertook  in  certain  letters  to  the 
Canadian  Government  to  increase  the 
Canadian-value-added  of  their  Canadian 
production  by  60  percent  of  their  In- 
creased sales  after  1964  plus  $241  million 
additional  to  be  achieved  by  the  end  of 
model  year  1968. 

Under  the  conference  agreement  your 
conferees  recommend  that  the  House  re- 
cede with  an  amendment  substituting  a 
new  section  205  for  that  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  under  which  the  President 
would  report  to  the  Congress  whenever 
he  finds  that  any  manufacturer  has  en- 
tered into  any  new  or  additional  under- 
taking, by  reason  of  goverrunental  ac- 
tion, for  increasing  the  Canadian-value- 
added  of  motor  vehicles  and  original- 
equipment  parts  produced  by  such  man- 
ufacturer in  Canada  after  August  31, 
1968.  The  substitute  version  of  section 
205  also  requires  a  special  report  by  the 
President  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
on  the  comprehensive  review  of  the  prog- 
ress made  toward  achieving  the  objec- 
tives of  the  agreement  which  Is  called 
for  by  article  IV  (c)  of  the  agreement. 
Furthermore,  reports  under  this  section 
are  to  include  recommendations  for  such 
further  steps,  including  legislative  ac- 
tion, as  may  be  necessary  for  the  achieve- 


ment of  the  purposes  of  the  agreement 
and  the  act. 

Senate  amendments  Nos.  3  to  9  Inclu- 
sive, are  purely  technical  amendments 
required  to  conform  the  bill  to  changes 
in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  recently  made  by  Congress  in 
HJl.7969— the  Tariff  Schedules  Techni- 
cal Amendments  Act  of  1965.  With  re- 
spect to  these  amendments,  your  con- 
ferees recommend  that  the  House  re- 
cede. 

Senate  amendment  No.  10  amends  sec- 
tion 502  of  the  bill.  Section  502  requires 
an  annual  report  from  the  President  on 
the  implementation  of  the  act  and 
si)eclfles  certain  Information  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  report.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  additional  items  of  informa- 
tion which  the  President  Is  to  Include  in 
these  reports  and  your  conferees  agreed 
to  recommend  that  the  House  recede  with 
respect  to  Senate  amendment  No.  10  with 
an  amendment  that  certain  of  the  infor- 
mation specifically  called  for  by  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  shall  be  Included  In  the 
reports  only  to  the  extent  practicable. 

Senate  amendment  No.  11  adds  a  new 
section  503  to  the  bill  providing  that 
nothing  contained  in  the  bill  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  or  modify  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Antidumping  Act,  1921  or 
of  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Your  conferees  consider  that  this  was 
implicit  in  the  House  version  of  the  bUl 
and  recommends  that  the  House  recede 
with  respect  to  this  amendment. 

Senate  amendment  No.  12  adds  a  newt 
title  VI  to  the  bill  which  has  no  relation-^ 
ship  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House.  The  amendment 
eliminates  the  $10,000  ceiling  on  appro- 
priations for  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures and  authorizes  the  appropri- 
ation of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessarj' 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  the 
joint  committee  was  created.  Yovu:  con- 
ferees reconmiend  that  the  House  recede 
with  respect  to  this  amendment. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the 
conference  report  be  accepted  by  the 
House.  I  believe  it  is  the  best  your  man- 
agers could  have  obtained  in  this  confer- 
ence. Certainly  I  would  suggest  that  it 
merits  your  endorsement  and  approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Again  I  am  happy  to  confirm  what  the 
gentleman  has  explained  as  the  contents 
of  this  conference  report.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, it  Is  a  considerable  improvement 
over  the  bill  as  originally  passed. 

I  believe  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
bill  when  it  appeared  in  the  House  can 
take  some  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  an  Improvement. 

To  recapitulate,  I  would  say  that  essen- 
tially what  has  happened  is  that  the 
President  entered  into  this  agreement 
with  the  Canadian  Govenunent  and  then 
had  to  come  to  the  Congress  in  order  to 
Implement  It. 

My  own  Judgment  was  that  this  was  a 
very  poor  agreement,  that  created  con- 
siderable difficulties  In  our  international 
trade  negotiations  going  on  at  Geneva 
In  the  Kennedy  round;  that  some  of  the 
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basic  principles  which  the  United  States 
had  been  adhering  to  in  our  trade  policy 
were  being  neglected,  to  put  it  mildly; 
that  we  were  confronted  almost  with  a 
fait  accompli;  that  the  relations  of  our 
Goverrunent  and  our  society  with  our 
friends  across  the  border  in  Canada  were 
most  important  to  us ;  and  that  probably 
the  damage  by  not  approving  or  trying 
to  implement  what  the  President  had 
done  would  have  been  greater.  Accord- 
ingly, I  supported  the  bill  when  it  came 
on  the  floor,  at  the  same  time  in  effect 
making  a  speech  against  it,  pointing  out 
some  of  the  dangers. 

This  was  done  with  a  reason.  In  the 
hope  that  by  expressing  this  point  of  view 
there  would  be  a  warning  with  respect  to 
future  actions  of  this  nature,  so  that  we 
would  not  be  confronted  with  these  kinds 
of  things  in  the  future. 

Certainly,  during  the  hearings  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  when  we 
made  public  the  agreements  which  had 
been  entered  into  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment with  the  four  automobile  com- 
panies, a  much  better  atmosphere  was 
created.  After  the  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  this  again  was  put  in  a 
better  light.  There  was  a  very  healthy 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  other  body. 

Members  will  notice  that  most  of  the 
Senate  amendments  which  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  your  conferees  are  further  di- 
rected toward  making  public  that  which 
is  going  on  under  the  agreement. 

With  the  further  development  of  the 
Canadian-American  auto  treaty,  the 
President  will  be  reporting  these  devel- 
opments. Thus  we  will  be  Informed.  If 
future  agreements  of  this  nature  are  en- 
tered Into — and  there  is  a  reason  why 
they  should  be,  In  order  to  follow  our 
commitments  under  the  most-favored- 
nation  clause — the  President  will  be  re- 
quired to  notify  the  Congress,  so  that  we 
will  be  aware  of  it.  In  turn,  since  we  are 
the  Representatives  of  the  people,  the 
people  of  the  country  and  the  various  In- 
terests in  our  country  will  be  aware  of 
these  agreements  before  they  become 
a  fait  accompli  and  we  are  put  in  the 
somewhat  embarrassing  position  of  hav- 
ing to  go  along  rather  than  to  create  an 
embarrassment  with  a  friendly  nation. 

So  I  think  there  is  considerable  im- 
provement in  the  bill.  This  exercise  has 
not  been  in  vain.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
administration  will  be  more  careful  in 
the  maimer  in  which  these  international 
agreements  are  entered  into  and  that 
the  Congress  will  be  brought  in,  as  we 
must  be.  We  have  to  implement  these 
agreements,  and  we  will  be  brought  in  at 
an  early  stage  so  that  we  will  be  able  to 
express  our  judgments  on  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  One  final  thing  before 
I  yield  for  questions.  This  Is  a  minor 
point,  but  I  want  to  emphasize  it  again. 
Amendment  No.  12  has  no  place  in  this 
conference  report.  It  Is  a  matter  that 
does  not  involve  taxes,  so  even  though 
it  is  a  nongermane  amendment  added  by 
our  friends  in  the  Senate,  It  does  not 
violate  the  Constitution.  It  is  some- 
thing   that    obviously   we    would    have 


agreed  to,  I  am  certain,  if  it  had  come 
imder  its  own  power.  I  do  hope  in  the 
future  we  will  not  have  these  bills,  which 
are  complicated  enough,  containing  such 
extraneous  matter.  These  resolutions 
for  financing  should  be  given  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Non- 
essential Federal  Expenditures  and 
should  come  through  on  their  own  bot- 
tom. I  only  point  this  out  so  that  we 
possibly  will  not  have  it  occur  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  think  the  point  you 
are  making  is  a  very  valid  and  legitimate 
one.  I  was  one  of  those  who  did  not 
support  this  legislation  when  it  passed 
the  House  because  of  the  concern  that 
some  of  the  parts  producers  felt  about 
the  effect  this  would  have  on  them  in 
the  increased  rate  of  production  in  Can- 
ada. I  was  interested  in  what  the  gentle- 
man said  about  improvement.  I  was 
looking  at  page  4  of  the  report  which 
does  mention  the  fact,  and  of  course, 
this  applies  only  to  future  negotiations. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct.  How- 
ever, let  me  call  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  to  the  fact  that  the  present 
bill  is  improved  because  of  the  report- 
ing process  required  on  an  annual  basis 
with  details  of  the  working  of  the  agree- 
ment so  that  if  our  parts  companies  are 
affected,  at  least  Congress  will  have  that 
knowledge.  And  we  may  take  action 
based  on  this  knowledge. 

Mr.  MONAGAN,  Does  this  do  any 
more  than  as  the  report  says:  The  Sen- 
ate expressed  the  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  seek  the  advice  and  give  rea- 
sonable notice  and  seek  information. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  think  what  my  friend  is 
referring  to  is  the  expressed  hope  of  the 
conferees  even  though  we  are  taking  out, 
by  a  termination  date  at  least,  section 
202,  with  respect  to  any  future  agree- 
ments the  President  may  contemplate 
or  enter  into,  he  will  follow  the  proce- 
dures we  outline  on  page  4  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Could  I  also  add  this: 
We  were  faced  with  a  very  difiBcult  sit- 
uation in  the  conference  in  which  the 
House  had  proceeded  on  one  theory  of 
trying  to  implement  this  and  the  Sen- 
ate on  another  theory.  There  was  no 
basis  on  which  we  could  effect,  within 
the  four  corners  of  the  conference,  com- 
promise language.  We  were  seeking  for 
it  and  would  like  to  have  had  It,  but 
we  could  not  do  it.  That  is  the  reason 
why  we  followed  this  covu-se,  but  I  think 
by  doing  it  we  are  accomplishing  what 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  had  in 
mind;  namely,  that  the  President  on 
futuie  agreements  of  this  nature  would 
have  this  consultation  ahead  of  time.  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  will  probably  pay  at- 
tention to  it.  I  am  glad  that  there  were 
Members  here  who  opposed  this  origi- 
nally, just  as  in  the  Senate,  represent- 


ing the  proper  interests  in  their  dis- 
tricts. If  you  all  had  not  spoken  up, 
then  who  would  have?  I  was  in  the 
position  of  trying  to  represent  the  House 
in  the  nattu-e  of  being  a  member  of  the 
committee  taking  the  overall  look  at  the 
bill,  but  it  was  a  healthy  thing  that  there 
were  voices  that  spoke  up,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  two  questions, 
if  I  might,  about  the  conference  com- 
mittee report.  If  the  gentleman  will  re- 
call, I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
subject  of  replacement  parts  for  auto- 
mobiles. 

The  first  question  I  wanted  to  ask  is 
whether  or  not  the  gentleman  thought 
that  negotiating  with  respect  to  replace- 
ment parts  was  facilitated  or  made  more 
difficult  as  a  result  of  the  new  language 
which  will  be  In  the  bill  under  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  us  be  certain  that  we 
understand  exactly  what  Is  Involved 
here  in  this  point.  Remember  that  we 
were  not  authorizing  the  President  to 
enter  into  an  agreement.  The  President 
has  that  authority  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  has  to  come  back  to  the  Con- 
gress if  it  is  an  agreement  or  to  the 
Senate  If  It  is  a  treaty.  He  has  that 
power. 

What  we  were  doing  In  section  202  was 
spelling  out  the  conditions  for  the  exer- 
cise of  authority  granted  him  that  he  did 
not  otherwise  have,  that  is,  to  proclaim 
changes  in  tariff  treatment  of  automotive 
products.  That  section,  202.  is  out  by 
the  termination  date.  The  whole  of  it 
is  out. 

What  we  were  trying  to  do  in  the  re- 
port was  to  emphasize  our  thought  that 
he  should,  before  entering  into  negotia- 
tions for  a  new  agreement,  follow  the 
prenegotiation  procedures  that  we  had  in 
section  202  initially.  We  were  trying 
to  retain  it  here  as  a  suggestion  from  the 
conferees  by  including  it  in  the  report. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  I  might 
clarify  this  for  just  a  moment.  This  Is 
the  basic  question.  Why  does  the  Presi- 
dent have  to  come  to  the  Congress  to  im- 
plement this  treaty,  and  also  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement  and  others? 
It  is  because  tariff  laws  are  involved,  and. 
of  course,  it  is  In  the  purview  of  the 
Congress  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  initiate  such  measures.  That  Is 
why  the  Executive  really  does  have  to 
come  here. 

We  could  have  given  him  less  author- 
ity relating  to  the  tariff  schedules,  but  we 
do  not  have  that  authority  as  far  as 
treaties  are  concerned. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  would  J  udge  that  we 
are  in  about  the  same  position  with  re- 
spect to  replacement  parts  now  as  we 
were  before.    There  Is  going  to  have  to 
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be  something  negotiated  and  if  it  is  ne- 
gotiated it  is  going  to  have  to  come  to  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois Is  correct.  But  bear  in  mind  that 
under  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill 
the  situation  is  approximately  the  same 
now  under  the  conference  agreement  aa 
it  would  have  been  had  we  accepted  the 
Senate  amendment,  because  affirmative 
action  of  the  Congress  would  have  been 
required. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  wanted 
to  ask  another  question  with  regard  to 
the  Antidumping  Act.  Do  I  understand 
as  a  result  of  this  escapement — are  we 
recognizing  that  if  automobiles,  finished 
automobiles,  or  automobile  parts  intend- 
ed for  new  equipment  are  manufactured 
and  sold  in  Canada  that  they  cannot  be 
sold  in  Canada  at  a  higher  price  than 
they  are  sold  for  in  the  United  States? 
The  reason  I  ask  that  question  is  that  I 
feel  that  the  sale  In  the  United  States 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  act.  I  also 
happen  to  know — at  least  I  have  heard — 
that  some  sales  have  been  made  of  ve- 
hicles at  a  higher  price  in  Canada  and 
lower  in  the  United  States,  which  has 
caused  considerable  resentment  in 
Canada. 

As  I  see  it,  the  objective  of  this  agree- 
ment— and  I  assume  that  it  does  have  a 
valid  objective — is  to  promote  good  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  greater  trade  and  better  under- 
standing. But  we  would  not  want  a  vio- 
lation of  the  antidumping  law  or  the 
differential  In  price  which  woxild  create 
ill  feeling  between  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman,  that  to  attempt 
to  oversimplify  the  Antidumping  Act  Is 
a  great  danger.  If,  as  the  gentleman 
says,  transactions  are  effected  that  vio- 
late the  Antidumping  Act  then,  of 
course,  nothing  in  this  act  affects  or 
closes  the  antidumping  procedures,  the 
rights  that  exist  under  antidumping  leg- 
islation. 

But  I  do  warn  the  gentleman  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  the  tech- 
nicalities in  the  antidimiping  legislation 
than  just  a  differential  In  price,  and 
there  may  or  may  not  be  a  case  under 
the  antidumping  law.  But.  the  rights 
are  not  impaired  whatsoever  as  a  result 
of  this  action. 

Mr.  MILI^S.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr,  MILLS.  What  my  friend  from 
Missouri  I  think  is  saying,  if  I  recall  cor- 
rectly his  statement,  is  that  merely  a 
differential  in  price  is  not  all  It  takes. 
If  the  differential  in  price  between  home 
and  abroad  results  in  injury  to  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States,  then  the  anti- 
dumping law  applies  to  the  situation  Just 
as  it  would  apply  to  any  other  situation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Plus  the  fact  that  there 
can  be  legitimate  differentials  in  prices 
and  then  we  get  into  further  complica- 
tions. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  commented 
that  the  present  section  is  the  result  of  a 
fait  accompli.  Am  I  correct  in  my  inter- 
pretation of  the  conference  report  that 
in  the  future,  excepting  the  fact  that  we 
have  got  this  fait  accompli  at  this  time, 
these  matters  will  become  more  public 
sooner?  I  refer  particularly  to  page  4 
and  the  items  relating  to  the  actions  of 
the  President  and  suggestions  to  him 
that  he  seek  advice,  give  public  notice, 
and  obtain  information  from  other 
sources.  Am  I  right  in  this  assumption 
that  this  Is  specifically  to  avoid  getting 
so  far  into  the  thing  as  has  happened 
this  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Exactly;  but  I  must 
warn  the  gentleman  that  because  of 
technical  problems  which  we  had  in  con- 
ference we  are  not  saying,  "No,  this  is 
no  longer  true." 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  I  do  not  think  it 
goes  that  far,  because  we  only  express 
a  hope  in  the  paragraph  or  a  request  or 
desire  of  the  congressional  intent.  This 
is  what  I  am  trying  to  strengthen  right 
here. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  a  little  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  As  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin knows,  we  have  to  be  very  par- 
ticular In  what  we  do  when  we  are  In- 
volved with  the  constitutional  authority 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
This  was  the  most  we  could  do  under  the 
circimistances.  if  we  were  not  to  have 
section  202  In  effect.  This  was  in  lieu  of 
section  202's  elimination. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Section  205 — the  new 
section  205 — contains  an  unusual  phrase. 
At  least,  it  is  unusual  to  me.  "to  increase 
the  Canadian-value-added  of  automo- 
biles." 

What  does  this  mean?  Does  this  in- 
volve their  cost  of  parts? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  yes,  it  does.  The 
term  "value  added"  is  a  term  that  has 
been  used  in  tariff  and  In  tax  law  for 
many  years.  It  essentially  means  that 
we  will  take  the  raw  material 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  essentlaly  refers  to 
whatever  is  added  to  the  value  of  the  raw 
material  in  the  way  of  labor  costs  and 
other  inputs — in  order  to  finish  the  par- 
ticular material.  That  Is  what  "added 
value"  refers  to. 


Mr.  GROSS.  To  increase  the  Ca- 
nadian value? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  you  could  take 
the  parts  of  an  automobile  and  the  cost 
of  putting  it  together,  and  then  you 
would  have  labor  cost  and  the  other  costs 
Involved  in  assembling  it,  which  would 
then  be  "added  value"  to  those  parts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  am  glad  the  lawyers  un- 
derstand what  "to  Increase  the  Canadian 
value  added"  means.  But  I  would  think 
that  "added  value"  would  of  itself  sug- 
gest an  increase. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well.  It  is  added  value 
in  Its  technical  sense,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  perfectly  correct.  But  when 
we  get  into  these  technical  things,  we 
do  frequently  get  Into  doubletalk  and 
we  need  the  help  of  many  laymen  to  keep 
us  from  getting  too  far  out  In  our  seman- 
tics. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  have  one  other  question 
on  amendment  No.  12  which  states  that 
"The  new  title  eliminates  the  $10,000 
ceiling  on  appropriations  for  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures." 

Can  the  gentleman  give  me  any  indi- 
cation as  to  how  much  more  the  com- 
mittee is  going  to  ask  for? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  You  mean  on  this  non- 
germane  amendment? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  1 3^eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  called  attention  to  the 
amendment  Initially  when  I  tried  to 
present  what  we  had  done. 

Let  me  call  the  gentleman's  attention 
also  to  the  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Nonessential  Ex- 
penditures is  a  very  distinguished,  stra- 
tegically located.  Influential,  powerful 
Member  of  the  Senate  from  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  share  the  point 
of  view  I  have  that  neither  of  us  have 
to  be  unduly  concerned  about  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  under  his 
chairmanship. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BradehasI. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  want  to  make  one 
brief  observation.  It  is  one  of  the  con- 
cerns I  expressed  in  debate  In  the  House 
on  this  legislation,  that  it  may  represent 
a  move  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
in  the  direction  of  bilateralism  as  dis- 
tinguished from  multilateralism  trends. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  Join  my  friend 
from  Indiana  in  the  expressed  hope  that 
we  not  see  that  happen  as  a  result  of  this 
action.  I  believe  in  the  multilateral  ap- 
proach and  I  would  not  want  it  replaced. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  ran  into  a  very  distinguished 
lawyer  of  this  city  the  other  day  who 
told  me  he  had  no  clients  involved  in  this 
particular  legislation  but  other  clients 
had  admonished  him  to  keep  a  close  eye 
on  the  programs  under  this  particular 
arrangement  because  If  It  went  through 
they  would  like  to  get  In  on  the  act. 
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Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  The  question  is  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  conference  report  just  agreed  to  and 
that  I  may  have  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  the  remarks  I  made  in  further 
explanation  of  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ABACA 

Mr.  PHTT.RIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  6852)  to 
authorize  the  disposal,  without  regard  to 
the  prescribed  6-month  waiting  period,  of 
approximately  47  million  pounds  of 
abaca  from  the  national  stockpile,  with 
Senate  amendment  thereto  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  act  to 
authorize  the  disposal,  without  regard  to 
the  prescribed  six-month  waiting  period,  of 
approximately  ninety-seven  million  poxmds 
of  abaca  from  the  national  stockpile." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OP 
1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJR. 
9811)  to  maintain  farm  income,  to  sta- 
bilize prices  and  assure  adequate  supplies 
of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce 
surpluses,  lower  Government  costs  and 
promote  foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater 
economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  mana- 
gers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina?  ^. 

There  was  no  objection,  ^ 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 


The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CottrEaxatcz  Report  (H.  Reft.  No.  1123) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hoiises  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
Q811)  to  maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize 
prices  and  assure  adequate  supplies  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses, 
lower  Government  costs  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  opportiinity 
in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes,  hav- 
ing met,  after  tvll  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  aunendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following : 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Pood 
and  .^rlculture  Act  of  1966'. 

"TtTLE  I — ^DAIBT 

"Sbc.  101.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended,  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
in  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  8c(5)  all 
of  clause  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
new  clause  (d)  to  read  as  follows: 

"•(d)  a  further  adjustment,  equitably  to 
apportion  the  total  value  of  the  milk  pur- 
chased by  any  handler,  or  by  all  handlers, 
among  producers  and  associations  of  pro- 
ducers, on  the  basis  of  their  marketings  of 
milk,  which  may  be  adjusted  to  reflect  sales 
of  such  milk  by  any  handler  or  by  all  han- 
dlers in  any  use  classification  or  classifica- 
tions, during  a  representative  period  of  time 
which  need  not  be  limited  to  one  year.  In 
the  event  a  producer  holding  a  base  allocated 
under  this  claiise  (d)  shall  reduce  his  mar- 
ketings, such  reduction  shall  not  adversely 
affect  his  history  of  production  and  market- 
ing for  the  determination  of  future  bases. 
Allocations  to  producers  under  this  clause 
(d)  may  be  transferable  imder  an  order  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de- 
termines that  transferability  will  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  public,  existing  prodticers, 
and  prospective  new  producers.  Any  Increase 
In  class  one  base  resulting  from  enlarged  or 
increased  consumption  and  dny  producer 
class  one  bases  forfeited  or  stirrendered  shall 
first  be  made  available  to  new  producers  and 
to  the  alleviation  of  hardship  and  inequity 
among  producers.  In  the  case  of  any  pro- 
ducer who  during  any  accounting  period 
delivers  a  portion  of  his  milk  to  persons  not 
fully  regulated  by  the  order,  provision  may 
be  made  for  reducing  the  allocation  of,  or 
payments  to  be  received  by,  any  such  pro- 
ducer under  this  clause  (d)  to  compensate 
for  any  marketings  of  milk  to  such  other 
persons  for  such  period  or  periods  as  neces- 
sary to  insure  equitable  pcutlclpatlon  in 
marketings  among  all  producers', 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  said  subpara- 
graph (B)  the  following:  'Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  8c  (12)  and  the 
last  sentence  of  section  8c  (19)  of  this  Act, 
order  provisions  tmder  (d)  above  shall  not 
become  effective  in  any  marketing  order  un- 
less separately  approved  by  producers  in  a 
referendimi  in  which  each  individual  pro- 
ducer shall  have  one  vote  and  may  be  ter- 
minated separately  whenever  the  Secretary 
makes  a  determination  with  respect  to  such 
provisions  as  is  provided  for  the  termination 
of  an  order  in  subparagraph  8c(16)(B). 
Disapproval  or  termination  of  such  order 
provisions  shall  not  be  considered  disap- 
proval of  the  order  or  of  other  terms  of  the 
order.' 


"Sec.  102.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended 
(a)  by  adding  to  subsection  8c (5)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph:  *(H)  Marketing  or- 
ders applicable  to  milk  and  its  products  may 
be  limited  in  application  to  milk  used  for 
manufacturing.'  ;  and  (b)  by  amending  sub- 
section 8c  (18)  by  adding  after  the  words 
•marketing  area'  wherever  they  occ\ir  the 
words  'or,  in  the  case  of  orders  applying  only 
to  manufacturing  milk,  the  production  area*. 

"Sec.  103.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
not  be  effective  after  December  31.  1969. 

"Sec  104.  The  legal  status  of  producer 
handlers  of  milk  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Agriciiltiu'al  Adjustment  Act.  as  reen- 
acted and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  aa 
amended,  shall  be  the  stime  subsequent  to 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments  made  by 
this  title  as  it  was  prior  thereto. 

"TTTLE    n — WOOL 

"Sec.  201.  The  National  Wool  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended.  Is  amended,  as  follows: 

"(1)  By  deleting  from  section  703  'March 
31.  1966'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'De- 
cember 31,  1969'. 

"(2)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  third  sentence  of  section  703  to  a  colon 
and  inserting  the  following:  'Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  support  price  for  shorn  wool 
for  the  1966  and  each  subsequent  marketing 
year  shall  be  determined  by  multiplying  62 
cents  by  the  ratio  of  (1)  the  average  of  the 
parity  Index  (the  index  of  prices  paid  by 
farmers,  including  commodities  and  servlcee, 
interest,  taxes,  and  farm  wage  rates,  as  de- 
fined in  section  301(a)  (1)  (C)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjvistment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended) 
for  the  three  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  sucJtx 
price  support  is  determined  and  aimounced 
to  (11)  the  average  parity  index  for  the  three 
calendar  years  1958,  1959,  and  1960,  and 
roxinding  the  resulting  amount  to  the  nearest 
full  cent.' 

"(3)  By  deleting  the  foiirth  sentence  of 
section  703. 

"TiTLB  m — mm  grains 
"Sec.  301.  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  subsection  (e) : 

"'(e)  For  the  1966  through  1969  crops 
of  feed  grains,  the  Secretary  shall  require,  as 
a  condition  of  ellgibUlty  for  price  support 
on  the  crop  of  any  feed  grain  which  Is 
Included  in  any  acreage  diversion  program 
formulated  vmder  section  16(1)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended,  that  the  producer  shall  partici- 
pate in  the  diversion  program  to  the  extent 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and.  If  no  di- 
version program  is  in  effect  for  any  crop,  he 
may  require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
price  support  on  such  crop  of  feed  grains 
that  the  producer  shall  not  exceed  his  feed 
grain  base:  Provided,  That  the  acreage  on 
any  farm  which  is  diverted  from  the  produc- 
tion of  feed  grains  piuvuant  to  a  contract 
hereafter  entered  into  under  the  Cropland 
Adjiistment  Program  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of  feed 
grains  for  purposes  of  meeting  the  foregoing 
requirements  for  eligibility  for  price  support: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  may 
provide  that  no  producer  of  malting  barley 
shall  be  required  as  a  condition  of  eligibil- 
ity for  price  support  for  barley  to  participate 
In  the  acreage  diversion  program  for  feed 
grains  if  such  producer  has  previously  pro- 
duced a  malting  variety  of  barley,  plants 
barley  only  of  an  acceptable  malting  variety 
for  harvest,  does  not  knowingly  devote  an 
acreage  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  excess  of 
110  per  centiun  of  the  average  acreage  de- 
voted on  the  farm  to  barley  in  1959  and 
1960,  does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage 
on  the  farm  to  com  and  grain  sorghiuns  in 
excess  of  the  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm 
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to  corn  and  grain  sorghums  In  1959  and 
1960.  and  does  not  devote  any  acreage  de- 
votpd  to  the  production  of  oats  and  rye  In 
1969  and  1960  to  the  production  of  wheat 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  328 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962. 
Such  portion  of  the  support  price  for  any 
feed  grain  included  In  the  acreage  diversion 
program  as  the  Secretary  determines  desir- 
able to  assure  that  the  benefits  of  the  price- 
support  and  diversion  programs  inure  pri- 
marily to  those  producers  who  cooperate  In 
reducing  their  acreages  of  feed  grains  shall 
be  made  available  to  producers  through 
payments-ln-ltind.  Such  payments-ln-klnd 
shall  be  made  available  on  the  maximum 
permitted  acreage,  or  the  Secretary  may  make 
the  same  total  amount  available  on  a  smaller 
acreage  or  acreages  at  a  higher  rate  or  rates. 
The  number  of  bushels  of  such  feed  grain 
on  which  such  payments-in-kind  shall  be 
made  shall  be  determined  by  multiplying 
that  part  of  the  actual  acreage  of  such  feed 
grain  planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  on 
which  the  Secretary  makes  such  payments 
available  by  the  farm  projected  yield  per 
acre;  Provided.  That  for  purposes  of  such 
payments,  the  Secretary  may  permit  pro- 
ducers of  feed  grains  to  have  acreage  de- 
voted to  soybeans  considered  as  devoted  to 
the  production  of  feed  grains  to  such  ex- 
tent and  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  will  not 
Impair  the  effective  operation  of  the  price 
support  program:  Provided  further,  That  for 
purposes  of  such  pa3rments.  producers  on 
any  farm  who  have  planted  not  less  than  90 
per  centum  of  the  acreage  of  feed  grains 
permitted  to  b^S*  planted  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  planted  the  entire  acreage  permitted. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  that  portion  of  the  support  price 
which  Is  made  available  through  loans  and 
purchases  for  the  1966  through  1969  crops 
may  be  reduced  below  the  loan  level  for  the 
1965  crop  by  such  amounts  and  in  such 
stages  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  In- 
creased participation  In  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram, taking  Into  account  increases  in  yields, 
but  so  as  not  to  disrupt  the  feed  grain  and 
livestock  economy:  Provided,  That  this  au- 
thority shall  not  be  construed  to  modify 
or  affect  the  Secretary's  discretion  to  mciln- 
taln  or  Increase  total  price  support  levelB 
to  cooperators.  An  acreage  on  the  farm  which 
the  Secretary  finds  was  not  planted  to  feed 
grains  because  of  drought,  fiood,  or  other 
natural  disaster  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
actual  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for 
harvest  for  purposes  of  such  payments  pro- 
vided such  acreage  is  not  subsequently 
planted  to  any  other  Income-producing  crop 
during  such  year.  The  Secretary  may  make 
not  to  exceed  60  per  centum  of  any  payments 
hereunder  to  producers  in  advance  of  de- 
termination of  performance.  Payments-ln- 
klnd  shall  be  made  through  the  Issuance  of 
negotiable  certificates  which  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  for  feed 
grains  (such  feed  grains  to  be  valued  by 
the  Secretary  at  not  less  than  the  current 
support  price  made  available  through  loans 
and  purchases,  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges)  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  and  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  shall.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
assist  the  producer  in  the  marketing  of  such 
certificates.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
the  sharing  of  such  certificates  among  pro- 
ducers on  the  farm  on  the  basis  of  their 
respective  shares  in  the  feed  grain  crop  pro- 
duced on  the  farm,  or  the  proceeds  there- 
from, except  that  in  any  case  In  which  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  basis  would 
not  be  fair  and  equitable,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  such  sharing  on  such  other  basis 
as  he  may  determine  to  be  fair  and  equitable. 


If  the  operator  of  the  farm  elects  to  partici- 
pate In  the  acreage  diversion  program,  price 
support  for  feed  grains  Included  In  the  pro- 
gram shall  be  made  available  to  the  producers 
on  such  farm  only  If  such  producers  divert 
from  the  production  of  such  feed  grains,  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  pro- 
gram, an  acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to  the 
number  of  acres  which  such  operator  agrees 
to  divert,  and  the  agreement  shall  so  pro- 
vide. In  any  case  In  which  the  fallxire  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  programs  formulated  under 
this  subsection  (e)  and  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  preclude  the  making  of  pay- 
ments-in-kind, the  Secretary  may,  neverthe- 
less, make  such  payments-ln-klnd  In  such 
amounts  as  he  determines  to  be  equitable  In 
relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  default.' 

"Sec.  302.  Section  16  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"'(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law — 

"  ■  ( 1 )  For  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of 
feed  grains,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  total  supply  of  feed  grains  will.  In  the 
absence  of  an  acreage  diversion  program, 
likely  be  excessive,  taking  into  account  the 
need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain 
reasonable  and  stable  supplies  and  prices 
of  feed  grains  and  to  meet  any  national 
emergency,  he  may  formulate  and  carry  out 
an  acreage  diversion  program  for  feed  grains, 
without  regard  to  provisions  which  would 
be  applicable  to  the  regular  agricultural 
conservation  program,  under  which,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines,  conservation  payments 
shall  be  made  to  producers  who  divert  acre- 
age from  the  production  of  feed  grains  to 
an  approved  conservation  use  and  Increase 
their  average  acreage  of  cropland  devoted  In 
1959  and  1960  to  designated  soil -conserving 
crops  or  practices  including  summer  fallow 
and  idle  land  by  an  equal  amoiuit.  Pay- 
ments shall  be  made  at  such  rate  or  rates 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide 
producers  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  return 
for  the  acreage  diverted,  but  not  In  excess 
of  50  per  centiun  of  the  estimated  basic 
county  support  rate.  Including  the  lowest 
rate  of  payment-ln-klnd,  on  the  normal  pro- 
duction of  the  acreage  diverted  from  the 
commodity  on  the  farm  based  on  the  farm 
projected  yield  per  acre.  Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  provisions,  the  Secretary  may 
permit  all  or  any  part  of  such  diverted 
acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of 
guar,  sesame,  safQower,  siinflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago 
ova  to,  and  flaxseed,  If  he  determines  that 
such  production  of  the  conamodlty  is  needed 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply,  is  not  likely 
to  Increase  the  cost  of  the  price  support 
program,  and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm 
Income  subject  to  the  condition  that  pay- 
ment with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  de- 
voted to  any  such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
use  of  such  acreage  for  the  production  of 
such  crops,  but  In  no  event  shall  the  pay- 
ment exceed  one-half  the  rate  which  other- 
wise would  be  applicable  If  such  acreage 
were  devoted  to  conservation  uses.  The 
term  "feed  grains"  means  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  and.  If  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, barley,  and  If  for  any  crop  the  producer 
so  requests  for  purposes  of  having  acreage 
devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat  con- 
sidered as  devoted  to  the  production  of  feed 
grains,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
328  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962, 
the  term  "feed  grains"  shall  include  oats 
and  rye  and  barley  If  not  designated  by  the 
Secretary  as  provided  above:  Provided,  That 
acreages   of   com,   grain  sorghums,  and.  If 


designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley,  shall  not 
be  planted  In  lieu  of  acreages  of  oats  and 
rye  and  barley  if  not  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  provided  above:  Provided  further. 
That  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  production 
of  wheat  shall  not  be  considered  as  an  acre- 
age of  feed  grains  for  purposes  of  estab- 
lishing the  feed  grain  base  acreage  for  the 
farm  for  subsequent  crops.  Such  feed  grain 
diversion  program  shall  require  the  producer 
to  take  such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  to  keep  such  diverted  acre- 
age free  from  erosion.  Insects,  weeds,  and 
rodents.  The  acreage  eligible  for  participa- 
tion in  the  program  shall  be  such  acreage 
(not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  aver- 
age acreage  on  the  farm  devoted  to  feed 
grains  in  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  or 
twenty-flve  acres,  whichever  is  greater)  as 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  achieve 
the  acreage  reduction  goal  for  the  crop. 
Payments  shall  be  made  In  kind.  The  acre- 
age of  wheat  produced  on  the  farm  dur- 
ing the  crop  years  1959,  1960,  and  1961, 
pursuant  to  the  exemption  provided  In  sec- 
tion 335(f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  prior  to  Its  repeal 
by  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  In 
excess  of  the  small  farm  base  acreage  for 
wheat  established  under  section  335  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  may  be  taken  Into  consideration 
In  establishing  the  feed  grain  base  acreage 
for  the  farm.  The  Secretary  may  make  such 
adjustments  In  acreage  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  correct  for  abnormal  factors 
affecting  production,  and  to  give  due  con- 
sideration to  tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation 
practices,  types  of  soil,  soil  and  water  con- 
servation measures,  and  topography.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
subsection  (1)(1),  the  Secretary  may  upon 
unanimous  request  of  the  State  committee 
established  pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  as  amended,  adjust  the  feed  grain  bases 
for  farms  within  any  State  or  county  to  the 
extent  he  determines  such  adjvistment  to 
be  necessary  In  order  to  establish  fair  and 
equitable  feed  grain  bases  for  farms  within 
such  State  or  county.  The  Secretary  may 
make  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any 
payments  to  producers  In  advance  of  deter- 
mination of  performance.  Notvirlthstandlng 
any  other  provision  of  this  subsection,  barley 
shall  not  be  Included  In  the  program  for  a 
producer  of  malting  barley  exempted  pur- 
suant to  section  105(e)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  who  participates  only  with  re- 
spect to  com  and  grain  sorghums  and  does 
not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
to  barley  In  excess  of  110  per  centum  of  the 
average  acreaeie  devoted  on  the  farm  to 
barley  in  1959  and  1960. 

"  '(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  not  to  exceed  1  per  cen- 
tum of  the  estimated  total  feed  grain  bases 
for  all  farms  in  a  State  for  any  year  may 
be  reserved  from  the  feed  grain  bases  estab- 
lished for  farms  In  the  State  for  apportion- 
ment to  farms  on  which  there  were  no  acre- 
ages devoted  to  feed  grains  In  the  crop  years 
1959  and  1960  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
factors:  Suitability  of  the  land  for  the  pro- 
duction of  feed  grains,  the  past  experience 
of  the  farm  operator  in  the  production  of 
feed  grains,  the  extent  to  which  the  farm 
operator  Is  dependent  on  income  from  farm- 
ing for  his  livelihood,  the  production  of  feed 
grains  on  other  farms  owned,  operated,  or 
controlled  by  the  farm  operator,  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines 
should  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing fair  and  equitable  feed  grain 
bases.  An  acreage  equal  to  the  feed  grain 
base  so  established  for  each  farm  shadl  be 
deemed  to  have  been  devoted  to  feed  grains 
on  the  farm  In  each  of  the  crop  years  1959 
and   1960  for   p\irposes   of   this  subsection 
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except  that  producers  on  such  farm  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  conservation  payments 
for  the  first  year  for  which  the  feed  grain 
base  Is  established. 

"'(3)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
this  section  16(1). 

"  *(4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regu- 
lations for  the  sharing  of  pa3rments  under 
this  subsection  among  producers  on  the  farm 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  and  In  keeping 
with  existing  contracts. 

"  '(5)  Payments  in  kind  shall  be  made 
through  the  Issuance  of  negotiable  certifi- 
cates which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  redeem  for  feed  grains  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary and,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  assist  the  pro- 
ducer In  the  marketing  of  such  certificates. 
Peed  grains  with  which  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  redeems  certificates  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  shall  be  valued  at  not  less 
than  the  current  support  price  made  avail- 
able through  loans  and  purchases,  plus  rea- 
sonable carrying  charges. 

"  '(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  the  producer,  terminate  or  modi- 
fy any  agreement  previously  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  if  he  determines 
such  action  necessary  because  of  an  emer- 
gency created  by  drought  or  other  disaster, 
or  in  order  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a  short- 
age in  the  supply  of  feed  grains." 

"Sec.  303.  Section  326  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  language  begin- 
ning with  'the  requirements'  and  ending 
with  'Agricultin-al  Act  of  1961,  and'  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  'the  requirements  of  any 
program  under  which  price  supjxirt  Is  ex- 
tended or  payments  are  made  to  farmers,  and 
price  support  may  be  extended  or'. 

"TITLE    IV — COTTON 

"Sec.  401.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

"  ( 1 )  Section  348  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  sentences  at  the 
end  thereof:  "The  Secretary  may  extend  the 
period  for  performance  of  obligations  in- 
curred In  connection  with  payments  made 
for  the  period  ending  July  31,  1966,  or  may 
make  payments  on  raw  cotton  In  Inventory 
on  July  31.  1966,  at  the  rate  In  effect  on  such 
date.  No  payments  shall  be  made  hereunder 
with  respect  to  1966  crop  cotton.' 

"(2)  Section  346  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows : 

"'(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  for  the  1966,  1967.  1968,  and 
1969  crops  of  upland  cotton,  If  the  farm 
operator  elects  to  forgo  price  support  for  any 
such  crop  of  cotton  by  applying  to  the  county 
committee  of  the  county  In  which  the  farm 
Is  located  for  additional  acreage  under  this 
subsection,  he  may  plant  an  acreage  not  In 
excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  estab- 
lished under  section  344  plus  the  acreage  ap- 
portioned to  the  farm  from  the  national  ex- 
port market  acreage  reserve,  and  all  cotton 
of  such  crop  produced  on  the  farm  may  be 
marketed  for  export  free  of  any  penalty 
under  this  section:  Provided,  That  the  fore- 
going shall  be  applicable  only  to  farms  which 
had  upland  cotton  allotments  for  1965  and 
are  operated  by  the  same  operator  as  In 
1965  or  by  his  heir. 

"  'For  the  1966  crop  the  national  export 
market  acreage  reserve  shall  be  250,000  acres. 
For  each  subsequent  crop — 


If  the   carryover   at   the 
end   of   the   market- 
ing year  for  the  pre- 
ceding  crop   Is   esti- 
mated    to     be     less 
than    the    carryover     The  national  ex- 
at   the  beginning  of    port  market  acre- 
such  marketing  year    age  reserve  shall 
by —  be — 

At  least  1,000.000  bales 250,000  acres. 

At  least  750,000  bales,  but     187,500  acres, 
not  as  much  as  1,000,000 
bales. 

At  least  500,000  bales,  but     125.  000  acres. 
not  as  much  as  750,000 
bales. 

At  least  250,000  bales,  but      62,  500  acres, 
not  as  much  as  500,000 
bales. 

Less  than  250,000  bales None. 

"  'The  national  export  market  acreage 
reserve  shall  be  apportioned  to  farms  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  applications 
therefor.  No  application  shall  be  accepted 
for  a  greater  acreage  than  is  available  on  the 
farm  for  the  production  of  upland  cotton. 
After  apportionments  are  thus  made  to 
farms,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  farm 
operators  a  reasonable  time  In  which  to  can- 
cel their  applications  (and  agreements  to 
forgo  price  support)  and  surrender  to  the 
Secretary  through  the  county  committee 
the  export  market  acreage  assigned  to  the 
farm.  Acreage  so  surrendered  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reassignment  by  the  Secretary  to 
other  eligible  farms  to  which  export  market 
acreage  has  been  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
the  applications  remaining  outstanding.  The 
operator  of  any  farm  who  elects  to  forgo 
price  support  for  any  such  crop  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  eligible  for  price  sup- 
port on  cotton  of  such  crop  produced  on 
any  other  farm  In  which  he  has  a  controlling 
or  substantial  interest  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  Acreage  planted  to  cotton  In  ex- 
cess of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  estab- 
lished under  section  344  shall  not  be  taken 
Into  account  In  establishing  future  State, 
county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments.  The 
operator  of  any  farm  to  which  export  market 
acreage  Is  apportioned,  or  the  purchasers  of 
cotton  produced  on  such  farm,  shall,  under 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary,  furnish 
a  bond  or  other  undertaking  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  providing  for  the  exportation, 
without  benefit  of  any  Goverrunent  cotton 
export  subsidy  and  within  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  may  specify,  of  all  cotton  produced 
on  such  farm  for  such  year.  Tlie  bond  or 
other  undertaking  given  ptirsuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  provide  that,  upon  failure 
to  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
thereof,  the  person  furnishing  such  bond  or 
other  undertaking  shall  be  liable  for 
liquidated  damages  In  an  amount  which  the 
Secretary  determines  and  specifies  in  such 
undertaking  will  approximate  the  amount 
payable  on  excess  cotton  under  subsection 
(a).  The  Secretary  may.  In  lieu  of  the 
furnishing  of  a  bond  or  other  undertaking, 
provide  for  the  payment  of  an  amount  equal 
to  that  which  would  be  payable  as  liquidated 
damages  under  such  bond  or  other  undertak- 
ing. If  such  bond  or  other  undertaking  Is 
not  furnished,  or  if  payment  In  Ueu  thereof 
Is  not  made  as  provided  herein,  at  such  time 
and  In  the  manner  required  by  regvQations 
of  the  Secretary,  or  if  the  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  on  the  farm  exceeds  the  sum  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  established  under 
section  344  and  the  acreage  apportioned  to 
the  farm  from  the  national  export  market 
acreage  reserve,  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton 
in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
established  under  section  344  shall  be 
regarded  as  excess  acreage  for  purposes  of 
this  section  and  section  345.  Amounts 
collected  by  the  Secretary  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  remitted  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 


"(3)  Section  350  of  the  Act  is  amended, 
effective  with  the  1966  crop,  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  'Sec.  350.  In  order  to  afford  producers 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  program 
of  reduced  acreage  and  higher  price  support, 
as  provided  in  section  103(d)  of  the  Agrlctil- 
tviral  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  a  national  domestic  al- 
lotment for  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969 
crops  of  upland  cotton  equal  to  the  esti- 
mated domestic  consumption  of  upland  cot- 
ton (standard  bales  of  four  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds  net  weight)  for  the  market- 
ing year  beginning  in  the  year  In  which  the 
crop  is  to  be  produced.  The  Secretary  shall 
determine  a  farm  domestic  acreage  allot- 
ment percentage  for  each  such  year  by  di- 
viding (1)  the  national  domestic  allot- 
ment (In  net  weight  pounds)  by  (2)  the 
total  for  all  States  of  the  product  of  the 
State  acreage  allotment  and  the  projected 
State  yield.  The  farm  domestic  acreage  al- 
lotment shall  be  established  by  multiplying 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  un- 
der section  344  by  the  farm  domestic  acre- 
age allotment  percentage :  Provided,  That  no 
farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  shall  be 
less  than  65  per  centum  of  such  farm  acreage 
allotment.  Such  national  domestic  allot-i 
ment  shall  be  determined  not  later  than  Oc-^* 
tober  15  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the 
year  In  which  the  crop  Is  to  be  produced; 
except  that  In  the  case  of  the  1966  crop, 
such  determination  shall  be  made  within 
15  days  after  enactment  of  the  Food  and 
Agrlcvature  Act  of  1965.* 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  103  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"  '(d)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  if  producers  have  not 
disapproved  marketing  quotas,  price  support 
and  diversion  payments  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops 
of  upland  cotton  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
section. 

'"(2)  Price  support  for  each  such  crop  of 
upland  cotton  shall  be  made  available  to 
cooperators  through  loans  at  such  level,  not 
exceeding  a  level  which  will  reflect  for  Mid- 
dling one-inch  upland  cotton  at  average  lo- 
cation In  the  United  States  90  per  centum 
of  the  estimated  average  world  market  price 
for  Middling  one-inch  upland  cotton  for  the 
marketing  year  for  such  crop,  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  will  provide  orderly  market- 
ing of  cotton  during  the  htirvest  season  and 
will  retain  an  adequate  share  of  the  world 
market  for  cotton  produced  in  the  United 
States  taking  into  consideration  the  factors 
specified  In  section  401(b)  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  national  average  loan  rate 
for  the  1966  crop  shall  reflect  21  cents  per 
pound  for  Middling  one-inch  upland  cotton. 

"'(3)  TTie  Secretary  also  shall  provide 
additional  price  support  for  each  such  crop 
through  pa3rment8  In  cash  or  In  kind  to  co- 
operators  at  a  rate  not  less  than  9  cents  per 
pound:  Provided,  That  the  rate  shall  4)e  such 
that  the  amount  obtained  by — 

"'(1)  multiplying  the  rate  by  the  farm 
domestic  acreage  allotment  percentage,  and 

"'(11)  dividing  the  product  thus  obtained 
by  the  cooperator  percentage  established  un- 
der section  408  ( b ) .  and 

"  '(ill)  adding  the  result  thxis  obtained  to 
the  national  average  loan  rate  shall  not  be 
less  than  65  per  centum  or  more  than  90  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  for  cotton  as  of 
the  month  in  which  the  payment  rate  pro- 
vided for  by  this  paragraph  Is  announced. 
Such  payments  shall  be  made  on  the  quan« 
tlty  of  cotton  determined  by  multiplying  the 
projected  farm  yield  by  the  acreage  planted 
to  cotton  within  the  farm  domestic  acreage 
allotment:  Provided,  That  any  such  farm 
planting  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  such 
domestic  acreage  allotment  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  planted  the  entire  amount  of  such 
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allotment.  An  acreage  on  a  farm  In  any  such 
year  which  the  Secretary  finds  waa  not 
planted  to  cotton  because  of  drought,  flood, 
or  other  natural  disaster  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  planted  to  cotton  for  purposes  of  pay- 
ments under  this  subsection  IX  such  acreage 
Is  not  subsequently  devoted  to  any  other  In- 
come-producln?  crop  In  such  year. 

"  ■  ( 4 )  The  Secretary  shall  make  diversion 
payments  In  cash  or  In  kind  In  addition  to 
the  price  support  payments  authorized  In 
paragraph  (3)  to  coop)erators  who  reduce 
their  cotton  acreage  by  diverting  a  portion 
of  their  cotton  acreage  allotment  from  the 
production  of  cotton  to  approved  conserva- 
tion practices  to  the  extent  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary:  Provided,  That  no  reduction 
below  the  domestic  acreage  allotments  es- 
tablished under  section  350  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended. 
shall  be  prescribed:  Provided  further.  That 
payment  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made 
available  for  diverting  to  conserving  uses 
that  part  of  the  acreage  allotment  which 
must  be  diverted  from  cotton  In  order  that 
the  producer  may  qualify  as  a  cooperator. 
The  rate  of  payment  for  acreage  required  to 
be  diverted  In  order  to  qualify  as  a  coopera- 
tor shall  not  be  less  than  25  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  for  upland  cotton  as  of  the 
month  In  which  such  rate  Is  announced. 
The  rate  of  payment  for  additional  acreage 
diverted  shall  be  such  rate  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  but 
shall  not  exceed  40  per  centum  of  such  parity 
price.  Payment  at  each  applicable  rate  shall 
be  made  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  acreage  diverted 
from  the  production  of  cotton  at  such  rate 
by  the  projected  farm  yield.  In  addition 
to  the  foregoing  payment,  if  any,  payment 
at  the  rate  applicable  for  acreage  required 
to  be  diverted  to  qualify  as  a  cooperator 
shall  be  made  to  producers  on  small  farms 
as  defined  In  section  408(b)  who  do  not  ex- 
ceed their  farm  acreage  allotments  on  a 
quantity  of  cotton  determined  by  mialtiply- 
ing  an  acreage  equal  to  35  per  centum  of 
such  farm  acreage  allotment  by  the  pro- 
jected farm  yield. 

"  '  ( 5 )  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  ex- 
ceed 50  per  centum  of  the  payments  under 
this  subsection  to  producers  in  advance  of 
determination  of  performance  and  the  bal- 
ance of  such  payments  shall  be  made  at 
such  time  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"'(8)  Where  the  farm  operator  elects  to 
participate  in  the  diversion  program  author- 
ized in  this  subsection  and  no  acreage  is 
planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm,  diversion 
payments  shall  be  made  at  the  rate  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (4)  for  acreage  re- 
quired to  be  diverted  to  qiiallfy  as  a 
cooperator  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  that  part  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  required  to  be  diverted  to 
qualify  as  a  cooperator  by  the  projected  farm 
yield,  and  the  remainder  of  such  allotment 
may  be  released  under  the  provisions  of 
section  344(m)(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  The 
acreage  on  which  payment  is  made  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  regarded  as  planted 
to  cotton  for  purposes  of  establishing  future 
State,  coimty,  and  farm  acreage  allotments, 
and  farm  bases. 

"'(7)  Pajrments  In  kind  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  through  the  Issuance 
of  certiP.cates  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  redeem  for  cotton  under 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary  at  a 
value  per  pound  equal  to  not  less  than  the 
cxirrent  loan  rate  therefor.  The  Corporation 
may,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  assist  the  producers  in  the  mar- 
keting of  such  certificates  at  such  times  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  best  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  subsection. 

"'(8)  Payments  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  conditioned  on  the  farm  having  an 
acreage  of  approved  conservation  uses  equal 


to  the  B^XTa  of  (1)  the  reduction  In  cotton 
acreage  required  to  qualify  for  such  pay- 
ments (hereinafter  called  "diverted  acre- 
age"), and  (11)  the  average  acreage  of  crop- 
land on  the  farm  devoted  to  designated 
soil -conserving  crops  or  practices.  Including 
summer  fallow  and  Idle  land,  during  a  base 
period  prescribed  by  the  Secretary:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any 
part  of  such  diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted 
to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  saflBower, 
sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed, 
crambe,  plantago  ovato.  and  flaxseed.  If  he 
determines  that  such  production  Is  neces- 
sary to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  such 
commodities.  Is  not  likely  to  increase  the 
cost  of  the  price  support  program,  and  will 
not  adversely  affect  farm  Income,  subject  to 
the  condition  that  payment  under  paragraph 
(4)  or  (6)  with  respect  to  diverted  acreage 
devoted  to  any  such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable,  taking  Into  consideration  the  use 
of  such  acreage  for  the  production  of  such 
crops,  but  In  no  event  shall  the  pajmient 
exceed  one- half  the  rate  which  otherwise 
woxild  be  applicable  If  such  acreage  were 
devoted  to  conservation  uses. 

"'(9)  The  acreage  regarded  as  planted  to 
cotton  on  any  farm  which  qualifies  for  pay- 
ment under  this  subsection  except  under 
paragraph  (6)  shall,  for  purposes  of  estab- 
lishing future  State,  county,  and  farm  acre- 
age allotments  and  farm  bases,  be  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  established  imder  section 
344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjiistment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  excluding  adjustments 
under  subsection  (m)(2)  thereof. 

"'(10)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  ade- 
quate safeguards  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
tenants  and  sharecroppers,  including  provi- 
sion for  sharing  diversion  payments  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis  under  this  subsec- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  price  support  payments  among 
producers  on  the  farm  on  the  basis  of  their 
respective  shares  in  the  cotton  crop  pro- 
duced on  the  farm,  or  the  proceeds  there- 
from, except  that  In  any  case  In  which  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  basis  would 
not  be  fair  and  equitable,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  such  shsiring  on  such  other  basis 
as  he  may  determine  to  be  fair  and  equitable. 

"'(11)  In  any  case  In  which  the  failure 
of  a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  programs  formulated 
under  this  Act  preclude  the  making  of  pay- 
ments under  this  section,  the  Secretary  may, 
nevertheless,  make  such  payments  In  such 
amounts  as  he  determines  to  be  equitable  in 
relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  default. 

"'(12)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  if  as  a  result  of  limitations 
hereafter  enacted  with  respect  to  price  sup- 
port under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  is 
unable  to  make  available  to  all  cooperators 
the  full  amount  of  price  support  to  which 
they  would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection  for 
any  crop  of  upland  cotton,  (A)  price  sup- 
port to  cooperators  shall  be  made  available 
for  such  crop  (if  marketing  quotas  have  not 
been  disapproved)  through  loans  or  pur- 
chases at  such  level  not  less  than  05  per 
centum  nor  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines appropriate;  (B)  In  order  to  keep 
upland  cotton  to  the  maximiun  extent  prac- 
ticable In  the  normal  channels  of  trade,  such 
price  support  may  be  carried  out  through 
the  simultaneous  purchase  of  cotton  at  the 
support  price  therefor  and  resale  at  a  lower 
price  or  through  loans  under  which  the  cot- 
ton would  be  redeemable  by  pajrment  of  a 
price  therefor  lower  than  the  amount  of  the 
loan  thereon;  an  (C)  such  resale  or  redemp- 
tion price  shall  be  such  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  provide  orderly  marketing  of 
cotton  during  the  harvest  season  and  will 
retain  an  adequate  share  of  the  world  market 
for  cotton  produced  In  the  United  States. 


"'(13)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act,  as  amended  (relating  to  assign- 
ment of  pa3mients) ,  shall  also  apply  to  pay- 
ments under  this  subsection. 

'"(14)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Is  authorized  to  utilize  its  capital  funds 
and  other  assets  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  payments  authorized  In  this  subsection 
and  to  pay  administrative  expenses  necessary 
In  carrying  out  this  subsection." 

"(b)  Section  408(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended,  effective 
only  for  the  1966  through  1969  crops,  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  the 
following:  'Provided.  That  for  upland  cotton 
a  cooperator  shall  be  a  producer  on  whose 
farm  the  acreage  planted  to  such  cotton  does 
not  exceed  the  cooperator  percentage,  which 
shall  be  in  the  case  of  the  1966  crop,  87.5  per 
centiun  of  such  farm  acreage  allotment  and, 
in  the  case  of  each  of  the  1967,  1968,  and 
1969  crops,  such  percentage,  not  less  than 
87.5  or  more  than  100  per  centum,  of  such 
farm  acreage  allotment  as  the  Secretary  may 
specify  for  such  crop,  except  that  in  the  case 
of  small  farms  (I.e.  farms  on  which  the 
acreage  allotment  is  10  acres  or  less,  or  on 
which  the  projected  farm  yield  times  the 
acreage  allotment  is  3.600  pounds  or  less, 
and  the  acreage  allotment  has  not  been  re- 
duced under  section  344(m))  the  acreage 
of  cotton  on  the  farm  shall  not  be  required 
to  be  reduced  below  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment.' 

"Sec.  403.  Section  301  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraphs to  paragraph  (13)  of  subsection 
(b): 

"'(L)  "Projected  national,  State,  and 
county  yields"  for  any  crop  of  cotton  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per 
harvested  acre  of  such  crop  In  the  United 
States,  the  State  and  the  county,  respectively, 
during  each  of  the  five  calendar  years  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  year  In  which  such 
projected  yield  for  the  United  States,  the 
State,  and  the  county,  respectively.  Is  de- 
termined, adjusted  for  abnormal  weather 
conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in 
yields,  and  for  any  significant  changee  In 
production  practices. 

"  '(M)  "Projected  farm  yield"  for  any  crop 
of  cotton  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  crop 
on  the  farm  during  each  of  the  three  calen- 
dar years  Immediately  preceding  the  year  in 
which  such  projected  farm  yield  is  deter- 
mined, adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  condi- 
tions affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields, 
and  for  any  significant  changes  In  production 
practices,  but  In  no  event  shall  such  projected 
farm  yield  be  less  than  the  normal  yield  for 
such  farm  as  provided  In  subparagraph  (I) 
of  this  paragraph.' 

"Sec.  404.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  'Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion, for  the  period  Augxist  1,  1966,  through 
July  31,  1970,  (1)  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  sell  upland  cotton  for  im- 
restrlcted  use  at  the  same  prices  as  It  sells 
cotton  for  export.  In  no  event,  however,  at 
less  than  110  per  centum  of  the  loan  rate,  and 
(2)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
sell  or  make  available  for  unrestricted  use 
at  current  market  prices  In  each  marketing 
year  a  quantity  of  upland  cotton  equal  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  production  of  upland 
cotton  is  less  than  the  estimated  require- 
ments for  domestic  use  and  for  export  for 
such  marketing  year.  The  Secretary  may 
make  such  estimates  and  adjustments  there- 
in at  such  times  as  he  determines  will  best 
effectuate  the  provisions  of  part  (2)  of  the 
foregoing  sentence  and  such  quantities  of 
cotton  as  are  required  to  be  sold  under  such 
sentence  shall  be  offered  for  sale  In  an  orderly 
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manner  and  so  as  not  to  affect  market  prices 
unduly." 

"Sec.  405.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  344  the  following  new  section: 

"'Sec.  344a.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary,  If  he  de- 
termines that  It  will  not  Impair  the  effective 
operation  of  the  program  Involved,  (1)  may 
permit  the  owner  and  OF>erator  of  any  farm 
for  which  a  cotton  acreage  allotment  Is  es- 
tablished to  sell  or  lease  all  or  any  part  or 
the  right  to  all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment 
(excluding  that  part  of  the  allotment  which 
the  Secretary  determines  was  apportioned  to 
the  farm  from  the  national  acreage  reserve) 
to  any  other  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm  for 
transfer  to  such  farm;  (2)  may  permit  the 
owner  of  a  farm  to  transfer  all  or  any  part 
of  such  allotment  to  any  other  farm  owned 
or  controlled  by  him :  Provided,  That  the  au- 
thority granted  under  tills  section  may  be 
exercised  for  the  calendar  years  1966,  1967, 
1968,  and  1969,  but  all  transfers  hereunder 
shall  be  for  such  period  of  years  as  the  parties 
thereto  may  agree. 

"  '(b)  Transfers  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  conditions:  (i)  no 
allotment  shall  be  transferred  to  a  farm  In 
another  State  or  to  a  person  for  use  in 
another  State;  (11)  no  farm  allotment  may 
be  sold  or  leased  for  transfer  to  a  farm  In 
another  county  unless  the  producers  of 
cotton  In  the  county  from  which  transfer  is 
being  made  have  voted  in  a  referendum 
within  three  years  of  the  date  of  such  trans- 
fer, by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  pro- 
ducers participating  in  such  referendum,  to 
permit  the  transfer  of  allotments  to  farms 
outside  the  county,  which  referendum.  Inso- 
far as  practicable,  shall  be  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  marketing  quota  referendum 
for  the  conunodlty;  (ill)  no  transfer  of  an 
allotment  from  a  farm  subject  to  a  mortgage 
or  other  lien  shall  be  permitted  unless  the 
transfer  is  agreed  to  by  the  lienholder;  (Iv) 
no  sale  of  a  farm  allotment  shall  be  per- 
mitted if  any  sale  of  cotton  allotment  to  the 
same  farm  has  been  made  within  the  three 
Immediately  preceding  crop  years;  (v)  the 
total  cotton  allotment  for  any  farm  to  which 
allotment  is  transferred  by  sale  or  lease  shall 
not  exceed  the  farm  acreage  allotment  (ex- 
cluding reapportioned  acreage)  established 
for  such  farm  for  1965  by  more  than  one 
hundred  acres;  (vi)  no  cotton  In  excess  of 
the  remaining  acreage  allotment  on  the  farm 
shall  be  planted  on  any  farm  from  which  the 
allotment  (or  part  of  an  allotment)  Is  sold 
for  a  period  of  five  years  following  such  sale, 
nor  shall  any  cotton  in  excess  of  the  remain- 
ing acreage  allotment  on  the  farm  be  planted 
on  any  farm  from  which  the  allotment  (or 
part  of  an  allotment)  Is  leased  dtu^g  the 
period  of  such  lease,  and  the  producer  on 
such  farm  shall  so  agree  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  the  Secretary's  approval  of  any  such 
sale  or  lease;  and  (vti)  no  transfer  of  allot- 
ment shall  be  effective  until  a  record  thereof 
Is  filed  with  the  county  committee  of  the 
county  to  which  such  transfer  is  made  and 
such  committee  determines  that  the  transfer 
complies  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Such  record  may  be  filed  with  such  commit- 
tee only  dviring  the  period  beginning  June  1 
and  ending  December  31. 

'"(c)  The  transfer  of  an  allotment  shall 
have  the  effect  of  transferring  also  the  acre- 
age history,  farm  base,  and  marketing  quota 
attributable  to  such  allotment  and  if  the 
transfer  is  made  prior  to  the  determination 
of  the  allotment  for  any  year  the  transfer 
shall  Include  the  right  of  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator to  have  an  allotment  determined  fc«r  the 
farm  for  such  year:  Provided,  That  In  the 
case  of  a  transfer  by  lease,  the  amount  of  the 
allotment  shall  be  considered  for  purposes  of 
determining  allotments  after  the  expiration 
of  the  lease  to  have  been  planted  on  the  farm 
from  which  such  allotment  Is  transferred. 

"'(d)  The  land  In  the  farm  from  which 
the  entire  cotton  allotment  and  acreage  his- 


tory have  been  transferred  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible for  a  new  farm  cotton  allotment  dur- 
ing the  five  years  following  the  year  In  which 
such  transfer  is  made. 

"  '(e)  The  transfer  of  a  portion  of  a  farm 
allotment  which  was  established  under  min- 
imum farm  allotment  provisions  for  cotton 
or  which  operates  to  bring  the  farm  within 
the  minimiun  farm  allotment  provision  for 
cotton  shall  cause  the  minimum  farm  allot- 
ment or  base  to  be  reduced  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  allotment  remaining  on  the 
farm  after  such  transfer. 

"'(f)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations for  the  administration  of  this  sec- 
tion, which  shall  include  provisions  for  ad- 
Justing  the  size  of  the  allotment  transferred 
if  the  farm  to  which  the  allotment  Is  trans- 
ferred has  a  substantially  higher  yield  per 
acre  and  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  deems  necessary. 

"  '(g)  If  the  sale  or  lease  occurs  during  a 
period  in  which  the  farm  Is  covered  by  a 
conservation  reser\e  contract,  cropland  con- 
version agreement,  cropland  adjustment 
agreement,  or  other  similar  land  utilization 
agreement,  the  rates  of  payment  provided  for 
In  the  contract  or  agreement  of  the  farm  from 
which  the  transfer  is  made  shall  be  subject 
to  an  appropriate  adjustment,  but  no  adjust- 
ment shall  be  made  in  the  contract  or  agree- 
ment of  the  farm  to  which  the  allotment  Is 
transferred. 

"'(h)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulations 
authorize  the  exchange  between  farms  in  the 
same  county,  or  between  farms  in  adjoining 
counties  within  a  State,  of  cotton  acreage 
allotment  for  rice  acreage  allotment.  Any 
such  exchange  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
application  filed  with  the  county  committee 
by  the  owners  and  operators  of  the  farms, 
and  the  transfer  of  allotment  between  the 
farms  shall  Include  transfer  of  the  related 
acreage  history  for  the  commodity.  The  ex- 
change shall  be  acre  for  acre  or  on  such  other 
basis  as  the  Secretary  determines  Is  fair  and 
reasonable,  taking  into  consideration  the 
comparative  productivity  of  the  soil  for  the 
farms  Involved  and  other  relevant  factors. 
No  farm  from  which  the  entire  cotton  or  rice 
allotment  has  been  transferred  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  an  allotment  of  cotton  or  rice  as  a 
new  farm  within  a  period  of  five  crop  years 
after  the  date  of  such  exchange. 

'"(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  relat- 
ing to  cotton  shall  apply  only  to  upland 
cotton.' 

"iTTia  V — WHEAT 

"Sec.  501.  Effective  beginning  with  the 
crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar 
year  1966,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Section  332  is  amended  by  changing 
item  (iv)  in  subsection  (b)  to  read:  *wlll 
be  utilized  during  such  marketing  year  in 
the  United  States  as  livestock  (including 
poultry)  feed,  excluding  the  estimated  quan- 
tity of  wheat  which  will  be  utilized  for  such 
purpose  as  a  result  of  the  substitution  of 
wheat  for  feed  grains  under  section  328  of 
the  Pood  and  Agrlcultvu-e  Act  of  1962'  and 
by  tulding  the  following  new  subsection : 

"'(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
proclaim  a  national  marketing  quota  for  the 
crops  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the 
calendar  years  1966  through  1969,  and  farm 
marketing  quotas  shall  not  be  in  effect  for 
such  crops  of  wheat.' 

"(2)  Section  333  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  na- 
tional acreage  allotment  for  each  crop  of 
wheat.  The  amount  of  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the 
number  of  acres  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines on  the  basis  of  the  projected  national 
yield  and  expected  underplantlngs  (acreage 
other  than  that  not  harvested  because  of 
program  incentives)  of  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments will  produce  an  amount  of  wheat 
equal  to  the  national  marketing  quota  for 


wheat  for  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop, 
or  if  a  national  marketing  quota  was  not 
proclaimed,  the  quota  which  would  have 
been  determined  if  one  had  been  proclaimed.' 

"(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  334  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(a)  The  national  allotment  for  wheat, 
less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum 
thereof  for  apportionment  as  provided  in 
this  subsection  and  less  the  special  acreage 
reserve  provided  for  In  this  subsection.  shaU 
be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  year's 
allotment  for  each  such  State,  including  all 
amounts  allotted  to  the  State  and  Including 
for  1967  the  increased  acreage  in  the  State 
allotted  for  1966  under  section  335,  adjusted 
to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  ap- 
portionment base  for  each  State,  taking  into 
consideration  established  crop  rotation  prac- 
tices, estimated  decrease  in  farm  allotments 
because  of  loss  of  history,  and  other  relevant 
factors.  The  reserve  acreage  set  aside  here- 
in for  apportionment  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  used  to  make  allotments  to  coimtles  in 
addition  to  the  county  allotments  made  un- 
der subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  counties  for 
additional  allotments  because  of  reclamation 
and  other  new  areas  coming  into  production 
of  wheat.  There  also  shall  be  made  avail- 
able a  special  acreage  reserve  of  not  In  ex- 
cess of  one  million  acres  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  desirable  for  the  purposes 
hereof  which  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  na- 
tional acreage  reserve  provided  for  in  this 
subsection.  Such  special  acreage  reserve 
shaU  be  made  avaUable  to  the  States  to  make 
additional  allotments  to  counties  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  coimties,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  for  additional 
allotments  to  make  adjustments  in  the  al- 
lotments on  old  wheat  farms  (that  la,  farms 
on  which  wheat  has  been  seeded  or  regarded 
as  seeded  to  one  or  more  of  the  three  crops 
immediately  preceding  the  crop  for  which 
the  aUotment  is  established)  on  which  the 
ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allotment  to  crop- 
land on  the  farm  is  less  than  one-hall  the 
average  ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allotment  to 
cropland  on  old  wheat  farms  in  the  county. 
Such  adjustments  shall  not  provide  an  al- 
lotment for  any  farm  which  would  result  in 
an  allotment-cropland  ratio  for  the  farm  in 
excess  of  one-half  of  such  county  average 
ratio  and  the  total  of  such  adjustments  In 
any  county  shall  not  exceed  the  acreage 
made  available  therefor  in  the  covmty.  Such 
apportionment  from  the  special  acreage  re- 
serve shall  be  made  only  to  counties  where 
wheat  is  a  major  income-producing  crop, 
only  to  farms  on  which  there  is  limited  op- 
portunity for  the  production  of  an  alterna- 
tive income-producing  crop,  and  only  if  an 
efficient  farming  operation  on  the  farm  re- 
quires the  allotment  of  additional  acreage 
from  the  special  acreage  reserve.  For  the 
purposes  of  making  adjustments  hereunder 
the  cropland  on  the  farm  shall  not  Include 
any  land  developed  as  cropland  subsequent 
to  the  1963  crop  year.' 

"(4)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  334  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(b)  The  State  acreage  aUotment  for 
wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  3  per 
centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  shall 
be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the 
counties  in  the  State,  on  the  basis  of  the 
preceding  year's  wheat  allotment  in  each 
such  county,  including  for  1967  the  increased 
acreage  in  the  coimty  allotted  for  1966  pur- 
suant to  section  335,  adjusted  to  the  extent 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  In  ortler 
to  establish  a  faix  and  equitable  apportion- 
ment base  for  each  county,  taking  into  con- 
sideration established  crop  rotation  prac- 
tices, estimated  decrease  in  farm  allotments 
because  of  loss  of  history,  and  other  relevant 
factors.' 
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"(5)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  334  la 
amended  by  adding  new  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  to  read  as  follows: 

"•(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  past 
acreage  of  wheat  for  1967  and  any  sub- 
sequent year  shall  be  the  acreage  of  wheat 
planted,  plus  the  acreage  regarded  as 
planted,  for  harvest  as  grain  on  the  farm 
which  Is  not  In  excess  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment. 

"  '(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection  (c),  the  farm  acreage  al- 
lotment for  the  1967  and  any  subsequent 
crop  of  wheat  shall  be  established  for  each 
old  farm  by  apportioning  the  county  wheat 
acreage  allotment  among  farms  In  the  county 
on  which  wheat  has  been  planted,  or  Is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  planted,  for  harvest  aa 
grain  in  any  one  of  the  three  years  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  year  for  which  allotments 
are  determined  on  the  basis  of  past  acreage 
of  wheat  and  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
the  year  Immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  allotment  Is  being  established, 
adjusted  as  hereinafter  provided.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  acreage  allot- 
ment for  the  Immediately  preceding  year  may 
be  adjusted  to  reflect  established  crop-rota- 
tion practices,  may  be  adjusted  downward 
to  reflect  a  reduction  In  the  tillable  acreage 
on  the  farm,  and  may  be  adjusted  upward  to 
reflect  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
determines  should  be  considered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  fair  and  equitable  al- 
lotment: Provided,  That  (1)  for  the  piirpoees 
of  computing  the  allotment  for  any  year,  the 
acreage  allotment  for  the  farm  for  the  Im- 
mediately preceding  year  shall  be  decreased 
by  7  per  centum  If  for  the  year  Immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  such  reduction 
Is  made  neither  a  voluntary  diversion  pro- 
gram nor  a  voluntary  certificate  program  was 
in  effect  and  there  was  noncompliance  with 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such  year; 
( U )  for  purposes  of  clause  ( 1 ) .  any  farm  on 
which  the  entire  amount  of  farm  marketing 
excess  Is  delivered  to  the  Secretary,  stored, 
or  adjusted  to  zero  in  accordance  with  appli- 
cable regulations  to  avoid  or  postpone  pay- 
ment of  the  penalty  when  farm  marketing 
quotas  are  in  effect,  shall  be  considered  in 
compliance  with  the  allotment,  but  if  any 
part  of  the  amount  of  wheat  so  stored  Is 
later  depleted  and  penalty  becomes  due  by 
reason  of  such  depletion,  the  allotment  for 
such  farm  next  computed  after  determina- 
tion of  such  depletion  shall  be  reduced  by 
reducing  the  allotment  for  the  Immediately 
preceding  year  by  7  per  centum;  and  (ill) 
for  purposes  of  clause  (1)  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  reduction  In  the  allot- 
ment does  not  provide  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  to  producers  on  farms  following 
special  crop  rotation  practices,  he  may  mod- 
ify such  reduction  in  the  allotment  as  he 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  provide  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  to  such  producers.' 

"(6)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  334  Is  re- 
pealed. 

"(7)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  334  la 
amended  by  striking  out  the  language  'except 
as  prescribed  in  the  proviso  to  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  respec- 
tively, of  this  section'  in  the  first  sentence. 

"(8)  Section  335  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "This  section 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  crops  planted 
,for  harvest  in  1967  and  subsequent  years.' 

••(9)  Section  339(b)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  '1964  and  1965  crops  of  wheat* 
and  substituting  'crops  of  wheat  planted  for 
harvest  In  the  calendar  years  1964  through 
1969';  and,  (2)  by  striking  out  of  the  third 
sentence  '20  per  centiun  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment'  and  'fifteen  acres'  and  substituting 
'50  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment' and  'twenty-five  acres',  respectively. 

"(10)  Section  339(e)  la  amended  to  read 
aa  follows:  '(e)  The  Secretary  may  permit  all 


or  any  part  of  the  diverted  acreage  to  be 
devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame, 
safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard 
seed,  crambe,  plantago  ovato,  and  flaxseed, 
if  he  determines  that  such  production  of  the 
commodity  is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply,  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of 
the  price-support  program  and  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  farm  income,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  payment  with  respect  to  di- 
verted acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crop  shall 
be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  fair  and  reasonable  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the  produc- 
tion of  such  crops:  Provided,  That  in  no 
event  shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the 
rate  which  otherwise  would  be  applicable  if 
such  acreage  were  devoted  to  conservation 
uses.' 

"Sec.  502.  Effective  only  with  respect  to 
the  crops  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  in 
the  calendar  years  1966  through  1969.  and 
the  marketing  years  for  such  crops,  section 
379b  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  "Sec.  379b.  A  wheat  marketing  allocation 
program  as  provided  In  this  subtitle  shall  be 
in  effect  for  the  marketing  years  for  the 
crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar 
years  1966  through  1969.  Whenever  a  wheat 
marketing  allocation  program  is  in  effect 
for  any  marketing  year  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  (1)  the  wheat  marketing  alloca- 
tion for  such  year  which  shall  be  the  amount 
of  wheat  he  estimates  will  be  used  during 
such  year  for  food  products  for  consumption 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  amount  of 
wheat  Included  in  the  marketing  allocation 
for  food  products  for  consumption  in  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  less  than  five 
hundred  million  bushels,  and  (2)  the  na- 
tional allocation  percentage  for  such  year 
which  shall  be  the  percentage  which,  when 
applied  to  the  farm  as  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion, will  result  in  marketing  certiflcates  be- 
ing issued  to  producers  in  the  amount  of 
the  national  wheat  marketing  allocation. 
The  cost  of  any  domestic  marketing  certifl- 
cates issued  to  producers  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  certificates  acquired  by  processors 
as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the  five 
hundred  million  bushel  mlnlmxim  or  an 
overestimate  of  the  amount  of  wheat  used 
diu-lng  such  year  for  food  products  for  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  shall  be  borne 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Each 
farm  shall  receive  a  wheat  marketing  allo- 
cation for  such  marketing  year  equal  to  the 
number  of  bushels  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  acres  in  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  wheat  by  the  projected  farm 
yield,  and  multiplying  the  resulting  num- 
ber of  bushels  by  the  national  allocation 
percentage." 

"Sec.  503.  Effective  beginning  with  the 
1970  crop,  section  379b  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'normal  3rleld  of  wheat  for  the  farm 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary'  and  substi- 
tuting 'projected  farm  yield'. 

"Sec.  504.  (a)  Effective  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  section  379d(b)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  and  sub- 
stituting the  following:  "The  Secretary  may 
exempt  from  the  requirements  of  this  subsec- 
tion wheat  exported  for  donation  abroad  and 
other  noncommercial  exports  of  wheat, 
wheat  processed  for  use  on  the  farm  where 
grown,  wheat  produced  by  a  State  or  agency 
thereof  and  processed  for  use  by  the  State  or 
agency  thereof,  wheat  processed  for  donation, 
and  wheat  processed  for  uses  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  noncommercial.  Such  ex- 
emptions may  be  made  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  any  wheat  processed  or  exported  be- 
ginning July  1,  1964.  There  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  subsection, 
beverage  distilled  from  wheat  prior  to  July 
1.  1964.  A  beverage  distilled  from  wheat 
after  July  1,  1964,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  re- 
moved for  sale  or  consumption  at  the  time 
it  la  placed  in  barrels  for  aging  except  that 
upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  aa  prescribed  by 


the  Secretary',  the  purchase  of  and  payment 
for  such  marketing  certificates  as  may  be 
required  may  be  deferred  until  such  bever- 
age is  bottled  for  sale.  Wheat  shipped  to  a 
Canadian  port  for  storage  in  bond,  or  stor- 
age under  a  similar  arrangement,  and  sub- 
sequent exportation,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  exported  for  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion when  it  is  exported  from  the  Canadian 
port.' 

"(b)  Section  379d(d)  is  amended  by  in 
serting  after  the  word  'flour'  the  following, 
'(excluding  flour  second  clears  not  xised  for 
human  consumption  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary)',  and  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  'The  Secretary  may 
at  his  election  administer  the  exemption  for 
wheat  processed  into  flour  second  clears 
through  refunds  either  to  processors  of  such 
wheat  or  to  the  users  of  such  clears.  For 
the  purpose  of  such  refunds,  the  wheat 
equivalent  of  flour  second  clears  may  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  conversion  factors 
authorized  by  section  379f  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  even  though 
certiflcates  hnd  been  surrendered  on  the  basis 
of  the  weight  of  the  wheat." 

"This  subsection  shall  be  effective  as  to 
products  sold,  or  removed  for  sale  or  con- 
svunptlon  on  or  after  sixty  days  following 
enactment  of  this  Act,  unless  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  designate  an  earlier  ef- 
fective date  within  such  sixty-day  period. 

"(c)  Section  379d(b)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  'When- 
ever the  face  value  per  bushel  of  domestic 
marketing  certificates  for  a  marketing  year 
is  different  from  the  face  value  of  domestic 
marketing  certiflcates  for  the  preceding 
marketing  year,  the  Secretary  may  require 
marketing  certificates  Issued  for  the  pre- 
ceding marketing  year  to  be  acquired  to  cover 
all  wheat  processed  Into  food  products  during 
such  preceding  marketing  year  even  though 
the  food  product  may  be  marketed  or  re- 
moved for  sale  or  consumption  after  the  end 
of  the  marketing  year.' 

"(d)  Section  379g  is  amended  by  Inserting 
'(a) '  after  'Sec.  379g'  and  adding  a  new  sub- 
section (b)  as  follows: 

"  '(b)  Whenever  the  face  value  per  bushel 
of  domestic  marketing  certificates  for  a 
marketing  year  is  substantially  different 
from  the  face  value  of  domestic  marketing 
certiflcates  for  the  preceding  marketing 
year,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  take  such 
action  as  he  determines  necessary  to  facil- 
itate the  transition  between  marketing 
years.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subtitle,  such  authority  shall 
include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  the 
authority  to  sell  certificates  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  processing  of  wheat  into  food 
products  covering  such  quantities  of  wheat, 
at  such  prices,  and  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tion provide.  Any  such  certificate  shall  be 
Issued  by  Commodity   Credit   Corporation.' 

"Sec.  505.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Amendment  (7)  of  section  202  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '1964  and  1965'  and 
substituting  'the  calendar  years  1964  through 
1969'. 

"(2)  Amendment  (13)  of  section  202  la 
amended  by  striking  out  'only  with  respect 
to  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  In  the  calen- 
dar year  1965'  and  substituting  'with  respect 
to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calen- 
dar years  1965  through  1969', 

"(3)  SecUon  204  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  '1964  and  1965'  and  substituting  '1964 
through  1969'. 

"Sec.  506.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1966  through  1969  crops,  section  107  of  the 
Agricultiual  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  1445a) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sbc.  107.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  101  of  this  Act,  for  any  marketing 
year — 
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"'(l)(a)  Price  support  for  wheat  accom- 
panied by  domestic  certiflcates  shall  be  at  100 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  or  as  near 
thereto  as  the  Secretary  determines  prac- 
ticable, and  (b)  price  support  for  wheat  not 
SLCCompanied  by  marketing  certiflcates  shall 
be  at  such  level,  not  In  excess  of  the  parity 
price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate,  taking  into  consideration  com- 
petitive world  prices  of  wheat,  the  feeding 
value  of  wheat  In  relation  to  feed  grains, 
and  the  level  at  which  price  support  Is  made 
available  for  feed  grains, 

"'(2)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1),  for  the  1966  crop,  price  sup- 
port for  wheat  accompanied  by  domestic  mar- 
keting certiflcates  shall  be  at  100  per  centimi 
of  the  parity  price  therefor,  and  price  support 
for  wheat  not  accompanied  by  marketing 
certiflcates  shall  be  not  less  than  $1.25  per 
bushel.  For  any  crop  of  wheat  planted  for 
harvest  during  the  calendar  years  1967 
through  1969  for  which  the  diversion  factor 
established  pursuant  to  section  339(a)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  Is  not  less  than  10  per  centum,  the 
total  average  rate  of  return  per  bushel  made 
available  to  a  cooperator  on  the  estimated 
production  of  his  allotment  based  on  pro- 
jected yield  through  loans,  domestic  market- 
ing certiflcates,  estimated  returns  from  ex- 
port marketing  certificates,  and  diversion 
payments  for  acreage  diverted  pursuant  to 
section  339(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  total  average  rate  of  return  per 
bushel  made  available  to  cooperators  through 
loans  and  domestic  marketing  certificates  for 
the  1966  crop. 

"'(3)  Price  support  shall  be  made  avail- 
able only  to  cooperators,  and 

"'(4)  A  "cooperator"  with  respect  to  any 
crop  of  wheat  produced  on  a  farm  shall  be 
a  producer  who  (1)  does  not  knowingly  ex- 
ceed (A)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat  on  the  farm  or  (B)  except  aa  the  Sec- 
retary may  by  regulation  prescribe,  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  on  any  other 
farm  on  which  the  producer  shares  In  the 
production  of  wheat,  and  (11)  complies  with 
the  land-use  requirements  of  section  339  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  No  producer  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat  If  the  production  on  the  acreage  In 
excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  Is  stored 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  379c 
(b) ,  but  the  producer  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
receive  price  support  on  the  wheat  so  stored.' 

"Sec  507.  Effective  beginning  with  the 
crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year 
1967.  section  339(a)(1)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words  'na- 
tional acreage  allotment",  wherever  they  ap- 
pear, the  following:  '(less  an  acreage  equal 
to  the  Increased  acreage  allotted  for  1966 
pursxiant  to  section  335)'. 

"Sec.  508.  Effective  beginning  with  the 
crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar 
year  1966,  section  379c (a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  third  sentence  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and  the  following:  'except  that  In  any 
case  in  which  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  basis  would  not  be  fair  and  equitable, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  such  sharing 
on  such  other  basis  as  he  may  determine  to 
be  fair  and  equitable.',  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  of  the  following:  'An  acreage  on 
the  farm  not  planted  to  wheat  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  an  actual  Eicreage  of  wheat 
planted  for  harvest  for  pvuposes  of  this  sub- 
section provided  such  acreage  is  not  subse- 
quently planted  to  any  other  Income-produc- 
ing crops  during  such  year.  Producers  on 
any  farm  who  have  planted  not  less  than  90 
per  centum  of  the  acreage  of  wheat  required 


to  be  planted  in  order  to  earn  the  full 
amount  of  marketing  certiflcates  for  which 
the  farm  is  eligible  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
planted  the  entire  acreage  required  to  be 
planted  for  that  purpose.' 

"Sic.  509.  Section  301(b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  la 
amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Paragraph  (8)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing '(A)'  after  '(8)'  and  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"  '(B)  "Projected  national  yield"  as  applied 
to  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  national  3rield  per  harvested 
acre  of  the  commodity  during  each  of  the 
flve  calendar  years  Immediately  preceding  the 
year  In  which  such  projected  national  yield 
is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather 
conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  In 
yields  and  for  any  significant  changes  in  pro- 
duction practices.' 

"(2)  Paragraph  (13)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"'(J)  "Projected  county  yield"  for  any 
crop  of  wheat  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such 
commodity  in  the  county  dviring  each  of  the 
flve  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  in  which  such  projected  county  yield  is 
determined,  adjusted,  for  abnormal  weather 
conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  In 
yields  and  for  any  significant  changes  In  pro- 
duction practices. 

"  '(K)  "I>roJected  farm  yield"  for  any  crop 
of  wheat  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  com- 
modity on  the  farm  diu-ing  each  of  the  three 
calendar  years  Immediately  preceding  the 
year  in  which  such  projected  farm  yield  Is 
determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather 
conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  In 
yields  and  for  any  significant  changes  in  pro- 
duction practices,  but  in  no  event  shall  such 
projected  farm  yield  be  less  than  the  normal 
yield  for  such  farm  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (E)  of  this  paragraph.' 

"Sec.  510.  (a)  Section  379c (b)  of  the  Agri- 
cultviral  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended,  effective  beginning  with  the 
1966  crop,  by  striking  out  of  the  fifth  sen- 
tence the  words  'normal  yield  of  wheat  per 
acre  established  for  the  farm'  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  words  'projected  farm  yield'. 

"(b)  Section  3791  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amend- 
ed, effective  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
original  enactment  of  that  section,  by  in- 
serting in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  after  the 
word  'who',  wherever  it  appears,  the  word 
'knowingly'. 

"Sec.  511.  (a)  Effective  beginning  with  the 
crop  planted  for  harvest  in  1966,  paragraph 
(9)  of  section  301(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  'cotton'  and  'wheat'  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
•Normal  production'  as  applied  to  any  num- 
ber of  acres  of  cotton  or  wheat  means  the 
projected  farm  yield  times  such  number  of 
acres. 

"(b)  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress, as  amended,  is  amended  by  changing 
the  words  'normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre 
established  for  the  farm'  in  paragraph  (1) 
to  the  words  'projected  farm  yield'. 

"Sec  512.  The  national.  State,  county, 
and  farm  acreage  allotments  for  the  1966 
crop  of  wheat  shall  be  established  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  law  in  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"Sec  513.  (a)  Section  379d(b)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  and 
substituting  the  following:  The  cost  of  the 
export  marketing  certiflcates  per  bushel  to 
the  exporter  shall  be  that  amoxint  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  on  a  daily  basis  which 
would  make  United  States  wheat  and  wheat 
floxir  generally  competitive  in  the  world 
market,  avoid  disruption   of  world  market 


prices,  and  fulfill  the  international  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States.' 

"(b)  Section  379c (a)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  oitf  everything  in  the 
next  to  the  last  sentence  beginning  with 
the  words  'United  States"  and  substituting 
the  following:  'United  States.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  provide  for  the  issuance  of  export 
marketing  certificates  to  eligible  producers 
at  the  end  of  the  marketing  year  on  a  pro 
rata  basis.  For  such  purposes,  the  value  per 
bushel  of  export  marketing  certiflcates  shall 
be  an  average  of  the  total  net  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  export  marketing  certificates 
during  the  marketing  year  after  deducting 
the  total  amount  of  wheat  export  subsldlee 
paid  to  exporters." 

"(c)  Section  379c(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and  the  face  value 
per  bushel  of  export  certificates  shall  be  the 
amount  by  which  the  level  of  price  support 
for  wheat  accompanied  by  export  certlficatea 
exceeds  the  level  of  price  support  for  non- 
certificate  wheat'. 

"Sec.  514.  Section  328  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962  is  amended  by  add- 
ing to  the  end  thereof  the  following:  'In 
establishing  terms  and  conditions  for  p«-- 
mlttlng  wheat  to  be  planted  in  lieu  of  oats 
and  rye,  the  Secretary  may  take  into  account 
the  nxunber  of  feed  units  per  acre  of  wheat  In 
relation  to  the  number  of  feed  units  F>er  acre 
of  oats  and  rye.' 

"Sec  515.  Section  379c  of  the  Agrtcultviral 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  la 
amended,  effective  beginning  with  the  crop 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year 
1964,  by  adding  the  following  subsection: 

"  '(e)  In  any  case  In  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  progrEuns  formulated  under 
this  Act  preclude  the  issuance  of  marketing 
certiflcates,  the  Secretary  may,  nevertheless, 
issue  such  certificates  in  such  amounts  as  he 
determines  to  be  equitable  in  relation  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  default.' 

"Sec  516.  Section  379e  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"  'Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
sell  marketing  certiflcates  for  the  marketing 
years  for  the  1966  through  the  1969  wheat 
crops  to  persons  engaged  in  the  processing  of 
food  products  at  the  face  value  thereof  less 
any  amount  by  which  price  support  for  wheat 
accompanied  by  domestic  certiflcates  exceeds 
$2  per  bushel.' 

"Sec.  517.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  379c  of 
the  AgrictUtural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  preceding 
the  words  'stored'  wherever  it  appears.  In 
the  fourth  through  the  sixth  sentences,  the 
words  'delivered  to  the  Secretary  or',  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'Any  wheat  delivered  to  the  Secretary  here- 
under shall  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the 
Secretary  for  relief  purposes  in  the  United 
States  or  in  foreign  countries  or  in  auch 
other  manner  as  he  shall  determine  will  di- 
vert It  fronf"the  normal  channels  of  trade 
and  commerce.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide that  a  producer  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
receive  marketing  certiflcates,  or  may  adjust 
the  amount  of  marketing  certiflcates  to  be 
received  by  the  producer,  with  respect  to 
any  farm  for  any  year  in  which  a  variety  of 
wheat  is  planted  on  the  farm  which  has  been 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  after  consul- 
tation with  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations,  agronomists,  cereal  chemists  and 
other  quallfled  technicians,  to  have  undesir- 
able milling  or  baking  qualities  and  haa 
made  public  announcement  thM-eof.' 

"TTTLK    VI — CBOPLAND    ADJTTSTIIENT 

"Sxc.  601.  The  SoU  Bank  Act  of  1956,  aa 
amended,  la  hereby  repealed,  except  that  it 
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shall  remain  In  effect  with  respect  to  con- 
tracts entered  into  prior  to  such  repeal. 

"SBC.  602.   (a)   Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  for  the  piirpose  of  reducing 
the  costs  of  farm  programs,  assisting  farmers 
In    turning    their    land    to    nonagrlcultural 
uses,  promoting  the  development  and  con- 
servation of  the  Nation's  soil,  water,  forest, 
wildlife,    and    recreational    resovirces,    estab- 
lishing,   protecting,    and    conserving    open 
spaces  and  natural  beauty,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  formulate  and 
carry  out  a   program   during   the   calendar 
years  1965  through  1969  under  which  agree- 
ments would  be  entered  Into  with  producers 
as  hereinafter  provided  for  periods  of  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  ten  years.    No  agree- 
ment shall  be  entered  Into  under  this  section 
concerning  land  with  respect  to  which  the 
ownership    has    changed   In   the    three-year 
period  preceding  the  first  year  of  the  agree- 
ment period  unless  the  new  ownership  was 
acquired  by  will  or  succession  as  a  result  of 
the  death  of  the  previous  owner,  or  unless 
the    new   ownership    was    acquired    prior   to 
January  1,  1965,  under  other  circumstances 
which  the  Secretary  determines,  and  speci- 
fies by  regulation,  will  give  adequate  assur- 
ance that  such  land  was  not  acquired  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  It  In  the  program:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  provision  shall  not  be  con- 
strued  to  prohibit  the  continuation  of  an 
agreement  by  a  new  owner  after  an  agree- 
ment has  once  been  entered  Into  under  this 
section:  Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary 
shall  not  require  a  person  who  has  operated 
the  land  to  be  covered  by  an  agreement  under 
this  section  for  as  long  as  three  years  preced- 
ing the  date  of  the  agreement  and  who  con- 
trols the  land  for  the  agreement  period  to 
own  the  land  as   a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  entering  Into  the  agreement. 
.."(b)  The  producer  shall  agree  (1)  to  carry 
out  on  a  specifically  designated  acreage  of 
land  on  the  farm  regularly  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  crops   (Including  crops,  such  as 
tame  hay,  alfalfa,  and  clovers,  which  do  not 
require  annual  tillage  and  which  have  been 
planted  within  5  years  preceding  the  date  of 
the    agreement) ,    hereinafter    called    'desig- 
nated acreage',  and  maintain  for  the  agree- 
ment period  practices  or  uses  which  will  con- 
serve soil,  water,  or  forest  resources,  or  estab- 
lish or  protect  or  conserve  open  spaces,  nat- 
ural beauty,  wildlife  or  recreational  resources, 
or  prevent  air  or  water  pollution,  In  such 
manner    as    the    Secretary    may    prescribe 
(priority  being  given  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble to  practices  or  uses  which  are  most  likely 
to  result  In  permanent  retirement  to  non- 
crop  uses);    (2)    to  maintain  In  conserving 
crops  or  uses  or  allow  to  remain  Idle  through- 
out the  agreement  period  the  acreage  nor- 
mally devoted  to  such  crops  or  uses;  (3)  not 
to  harvest  any  crop  from  or  graze  the  desig- 
nated acreage  during  the  agreement  period, 
unless   the  Secretary,   after  certification  by 
the   Governor   of   the   State   In   which   such 
acreage  Is  situated  of  the  need  for  grazing  or 
harvesting  of  such  acreage,  determines  that 
It  Is  necessary  to  permit  grazing  or  harvest- 
ing in  order  to  alleviate  damage,  hardship,  or 
suffering  caused  by  severe  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  and  consents  to  such 
grazing  or  harvesting  subject  to  an  appro- 
priate reduction  in  the  rate  of  payment;  and 
(4)  to  such  additional  terms  and  condltloi^s 
as  the  Secretary  determines  are  desirable  to 
effectuate  the  pitrposes  of  the  program.  In- 
cluding such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem    appropriate    to    keep    the    designated 
acreage  fre?  from  erosion,  insects,  weeds,  and 
rodents.     Agreements    entered    into    under 
which  1966  Is  the  first  year  of  the  agreement 
period  (A)  shall  require  the  producer  to  di- 
vert from  production  all  of  one  or  more  crops 
designated  by  the  Secret-ary;  and  (B)   shall 
not  provide  for  diversion  from  the  production 
of  upland  cotton  In  any  county  In  which  the 
county  committee  by  resolution  determines. 


and   requests   of   the   Secretary,   that   there 
should  not  be  such  diversion  In  1966. 

"(c)  Under  such  agreements  the  Secretary 
shall  (1)  bear  such  part  of  the  average  cost 
(including  labor)  for  the  county  or  area  in 
which  the  farm  is  situated  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  authorized  practices  or  uses 
on  the  designated  acreage  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  program,  but  not  to  exceed 
the  average  rate  for  comparable  practices  or 
uses  under  the  agricultural  conservation 
program,  and  (2)  make  an  annual  adjust- 
ment payment  to  the  producer  for  the  period 
of  the  agreement  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able in  consideration  of  the  obligations  un- 
dertaken by  the  producers.  The  rate  or 
rates  of  annual  adjustment  payments  as 
determined  hereunder  may  be  increased  by 
an  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  appropriate  in  relation  to  the  benefit  to 
the  general  public  of  the  use  of  the  desig- 
nated acreage  if  the  producer  further  agrees 
to  permit,  without  other  compensation, 
access  to  such  acreage  by  the  general  public, 
during  the  agreement  period,  for  hunting, 
trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking,  subject  to  ap- 
plicable State  and  Federal  regulations.  The 
Secretary  and  the  producer  may  agree  that 
the  annual  adjustment  pajrments  for  all 
years  of  the  agreement  period  shall  be  made 
either  upon  approval  of  the  agreement  or  in 
such  Installments  as  they  may  agree  to  be 
desirable:  Provided,  That  for  each  year  any 
annual  adjustment  pajmient  Is  made  In  ad- 
vance of  performance,  the  annual  adjust- 
ment payment  shall  be  reduced  by  5  per 
centum.  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  ad- 
Justing  any  payment  on  account  of  failure  to 
comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
program. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  unless  he  deter- 
mines that  such  action  will  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  effective  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram, use  an  advertising  and  bid  procedure 
In  determining  the  lands  In  any  area  to  be 
covered  by  agreements.  The  total  acreage 
placed  under  contract  In  any  county  or  local 
community  shall  be  limited  to  a  percentfige 
of  the  total  eligible  acreage  In  such  county  or 
local  community  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines would  not  adversely  affect  the  economy 
of  the  county  or  local  conununlty.  In  deter- 
mining such  percentage  the  Secretary  shall 
give  appropriate  consideration  to  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  acreage  being  retired  as  com- 
pared to  the  average  productivity  of  eligible 
acreage  in  the  county  or  local  community. 

"(e)  The  annual  adjustment  payment 
shall  not  exceed  40  per  centum  of  the  esti- 
mated value,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
on  the  basis  of  prices  In  effect  at  the  time 
the  agreement  Is  entered  Into,  of  the  crops  or 
types  of  crops  which  might  otherwise  be 
grown.  The  estimated  value  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  on  a  county,  area,  or 
Individual  farm  basis  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any 
agreement  with  a  producer  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  the  producer  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  termination  would  be  In 
the  public  Interest,  and  may  agree  to  such 
modification  of  agreements  as  he  may  deter- 
mine to  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  program  or  facilitate  Its  administra- 
tion. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
m?.y.  to  the  extent  he  deems  it  desirable, 
provide  by  appropriate  regulations  for  preser- 
vation of  cropland,  crop  acreage,  and  allot- 
ment history  applicable  to  acreage  diverted 
from  the  production  of  crops  In  order  to 
establish  or  maintain  vegetative  cover  or 
other  approved  practices  for  the  purpose  of 
any  Federal  program  under  which  such  his- 
tory Is  used  as  a  basis  for  an  allotment  or 
other  limitation  or  for  participation  In  such 
program.     Subsections   (b)(3)   and   (4)   and 


(e)  (6)  of  section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as  amended,  are 
repealed,  except  that  all  rights  accruing 
tliereunder  to  persons  who  entered  Into  con- 
tracts or  agreements  prior  to  such  repeal 
shall  be  preserved. 

"(h)  In  carrying  out  the  program,  the 
Secretary  shall  utilize  the  services  of  local, 
county,  and  State  committees  established 
under  section  8  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 

"(I)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  in- 
crease In  the  permanent  retirement  of  crop- 
land to  noncrop  uses  the  Secretary  may,  not- 
vTlthstandlng  any  other  provision  of  law, 
transfer  funds  available  for  carr3rlng  out  the 
program  to  any  other  Federal  agency  or  to 
States  or  local  government  agencies  for  use 
In  acquiring  cropland  for  the  preservation  of 
open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  the  develop- 
ment of  wildlife  or  recreational  facilities,  or 
the  prevention  of  air  or  water  pollution  un- 
der terms  and  conditions  consistent  with  and 
at  costs  not  greater  than  those  under  agree- 
ments entered  Into  with  producers,  provided 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  purposes 
of  the  program  will  be  accomplished  by  such 
action. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  also  Is  authorized  to 
share  the  cost  with  State  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies  In  the  establishment  of 
practices  or  uses  which  will  establish,  pro- 
tect, and  conserve  open  spaces,  natxiral 
beauty,  wildlife  or  recreational  resources,  or 
prevent  air  or  water  pollution  tmder  terms 
and  conditions  and  at  costs  consistent  with 
those  under  agreements  entered  Into  with 
producers,  provided  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  purposes  of  the  program  will  be 
accomplished  by  such  action. 

"(k)  In  carrying  out  the  program,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  not  during  any  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1966  through  June  30,  1968 
or  during  the  period  Jime  30,  1968  through 
December  31,  1969,  enter  into  agreements 
with  producers  which  would  require  pay- 
ments to  producers  In  any  calendar  year  im- 
der  such  agreements  In  excess  of  $225,000,000 
plvis  any  amount  by  which  agreements  en- 
tered Into  In  prior  fiscal  years  require  pay- 
ments In  amounts  less  than  authorized  for 
such  prior  fiscal  years.  For  purposes  of  ap- 
plying this  limitation,  the  annual  adjust- 
ment payment  shall  be  chargeable  to  the 
year  In  which  performance  Is  rendered  re- 
gardless of  the  year  in  which  It  Is  made. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  facilities,  services,  authorities,  and  funds 
of  the  Comnaodity  Credit  Corporation  in  dis- 
charging his  functions  and  responsibilities 
under  this  program,  Including  payment  of 
costs  of  administration:  Provided,  That  after 
December  31,  1966,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  not  make  any  expenditures 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
unless  the  Corporation  has  received  funds 
to  cover  such  expenditures  from  appropria- 
tions made  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  program,  including  such 
amounts  as  may  be  required  to  make  pay- 
ments to  the  Corporation  for  Its  actual  costs 
incurred  or  to  be  incurred  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

"(m>  In  case  any  producer  who  is  entitled 
to  any  payment  or  compensation  dies,  be- 
comes Incompetent,  or  disappears  before  re- 
ceiving such  payment  or  compensation,  or 
Is  succeeded  by  another  who  renders  or  com- 
pletes the  required  performance,  the  pay- 
ment or  compensation  shall,  without  regard 
to  any  other  provisions  of  law,  be  made  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  in  all  the  circumstances  and  so 
provide  by  regulations. 

"(n)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of  tenants 
and  sharecroppers,  including  provision  for 
sharing,  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  In  pay- 
ments or  compensation  under  this  program. 
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"(o)  The  acreage  on  any  farm  which  is  di- 
verted from  the  production  of  any  com- 
modity pursuant  to  an  agreement  hereafter 
entered  Into  under  this  title  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  acreage  diverted  from  that  commodity 
for  the  purposes  of  any  commodity  program 
under  which  diversion  is  required  as  a  condi- 
tion of  eligibility  for  price  support. 

"(p)  The  Secretary  may,  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws,  appoint  an  Advisory 
Board  on  Wildlife  to  advise  and  consxilt  on 
matters  relating  to  his  functions  under  this 
title  as  he  deems  appropriate.  The  Board 
shall  consist  of  twelve  persons  chosen  from 
members  of  wildlife  organizations,  farm  orga- 
nizations. State  game  and  fish  agencies,  and 
representatives  of  the  general  public.  Mem- 
bers of  such  Advisory  Board  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  compensa- 
tion or  expenses. 

"(q)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"TITLE    Vn MISCELLANEOUS 

"Sec.  701.  Section  374(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  '  ( a )  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  ascer- 
taining, by  measurement  or  otherwise,  the 
acreage  of  any  agricultural  commodity  or 
land  use  on  farms  for  which  the  ascertain- 
ment of  such  acreage  Is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine compliance  under  any  program  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary.  Insofar  as  practi- 
cable, the  acreage  of  the  commodity  and  land 
use  shall  be  ascertained  prior  to  harvest,  and, 
If  any  acreage  so  ascertained  Is  not  in  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  program 
the  Secretary,  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  prescribes,  may  provide  a  reason- 
able time  for  the  adjustment  of  the  acreage  of 
the  commodity  or  land  use  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  program.' 

"Sec.  702.  Section  374(c)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  first  sentence 
thereof. 

"Sec.  703.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  316  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  (I)  by  striking  out  of 
the  first  sentence  thereof  '1962,  1963,  1964, 
and  1965,'  and  Inserting  '1962  through  1969' 
and  (II)  by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence 
thereof  '1964  or  1965'  and  inserting  '1964 
through  1969*. 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion 316(c)  and  subsection  317(f)  relating 
to  lease  and  transfer  of  allotments  for  years 
subsequent  to  1965,  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  whenever 
acreage-poundage  quotas  are  In  effect  for  any 
kind  of  tobacco  as  provided  In  Section  317  of 
the  Act,  except  In  the  case  of  hurley  tobacco, 
and  other  kinds  of  tobacco  not  subject  to 
Section  316,  the  lease  and  transfer  shall  be 
on  a  pound  for  pound  basis  and  the  acreage 
allotment  for  the  lessee  farm  shall  be  In- 
creased by  an  amount  determined  by  divid- 
ing the  number  of  pounds  leased  by  the  farm 
yield  for  the  lessee  farm,  and  the  acreage 
allotment  for  the  lessor  farm  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  determined  by  dividing 
the  number  of  pounds  leased  by  the  farm 
yield  for  the  lessor  farm. 

"Sec.  704.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  amend  the  peanut  mar- 
keting quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes',  approved  August  13,  1957 
(7  U.S.C.  1359  note).  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  'This  amendment  shall  be  effective  for 
the  1957  through  1969  crops  of  peanuts.' 

"Sec.  705.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  make  a  study  of  ths  parity  Income  posi- 
tion of  farmers.  Including  the  development 
of  criteria  for  measuring  parity  Income  of 
commercial  family  farmers  and  the  feasibil- 
ity of  adapting  such  criteria  to  major  types 


of  farms  and  to  selected  counties.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  report  the  results  of  such  study 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  June  30,  1966. 

"Sec.  706.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary,  upon  the  request 
of  any  agency  of  any  State  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  public  lands  of  the 
State,  may  permit  the  transfer  of  acreage 
allotments  or  feed  grain  bases  together  with 
relevant  production  histories  which  have 
been  determined  pursuant  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
or  section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  from 
any  farm  composed  of  public  lands  to  any 
other  farm  or  farms  In  the  same  county  com- 
posed of  public  lands:  Provided,  That  as  a 
condition  for  the  transfer  of  any  allotment 
or  base  an  acreage  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  allotment  or  base  transferred  prior  to 
adjustment,  if  any,  shall  be  devoted  to  and 
maintained  In  permanent  vegetative  cover  on 
the  farm  from  which  the  transfer  Is  made. 
The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations 
which  he  deems  necessary  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  section,  which  may  provide 
for  adjusting  downward  the  size  of  the  allot- 
ment or  base  transferred  if  the  farm  to  which 
the  allotment  or  base  Is  transferred  normally 
has  a  higher  yield  per  acre  for  the  commodity 
for  which  the  allotment  or  base  Is  deter- 
mined, for  reasonable  limitations  on  the  size 
of  the  resulting  allotments  and  bases  on 
farms  to  which  transfers  are  made,  taking 
Into  account  the  size  of  the  allotments  and 
bases  on  farms  of  similar  size  In  the  commu- 
nity, and  for  retransferrlng  allotments  or 
bases  and  relevant  histories  If  the  conditions 
of  the  transfer  are  not  fulfilled. 

"Sec.  707.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  378  the  following  new 
section : 

"  'RECONSTITDTION    OF   TASMS 

"  'Sec.  379.  In  any  case  In  which  the  owner- 
ship of  a  tract  of  land  is  transferred  from 
a  parent  farm,  the  acreage  allotments,  his- 
tory acreages,  and  base  acreages,  for  the  farm 
shall  be  divided  between  such  tract  and  the 
parent  farm  In  the  same  proportion  that  the 
cropland  acreage  In  such  tract  bears  to  the 
cropland  acreage  in  the  parent  farm,  except 
that  the  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regulation 
the  method  to  be  used  In  determining  the 
division.  If  any,  of  the  acreage  allotments, 
histories,  and  bases  In  any  case  In  which — 

"'(1)  the  tract  of  land  transferred  from 
the  parent  farm  has  been  or  is  being  trans- 
ferred to  any  agency  having  the  right  to 
acquire  It  by  eminent  domain; 

"  '(2)  the  tract  of  land  transferred  from 
the  parent  farm  is  to  be  vised  for  nonagrlcul- 
tural purposes; 

"'(3)  the  parent  farm  resulted  from  a 
combination  of  two  or  more  tracts  of  land 
and  records  are  available  showing  the  con- 
tribution of  each  tract  to  the  allotments, 
histories,  and  bases  of  the  parent  farm; 

"'(4)  the  appropriate  county  committee 
determines  that  a  division  based  on  crop- 
land proportions  would  result  In  allotments 
and  bases  not  representative  of  the  opera- 
tions normally  carried  out  on  any  trans- 
ferred tract  during  the  base  period;  or 

"'(5)  the  parent  farm  Is  divided  among 
heirs  In  settling  an  estate. 

"'(6)  neither  the  tract  transferred  from 
the  parent  farm  nor  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  parent  farm  receives  allotments  In 
excess  of  allotments  for  similar  farms  in  the 
community  having  allotments  of  the  com- 
modity or  commodities  involved  and  such 
allotments  are  consistent  with  good  land 
uses,  but  this  clause  (6)  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable In  the  case  of  bur'.ey  tobacco.' 

"Sec.  708.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  In  the  determination  of  farm 
yields  the  Secretary  may  use  projected  yields 
in  lieu  of  normal  yields.  In  the  determina- 
tion of  such  yields  the  Secretary  shall  take 


Into  account  the  actiial  yield  proved  by  the 
producer  for  the  base  period  U£ed  in  deter- 
mining the  projected  yield,  and  the  pro- 
jected yield  shall  not  be  less  than  such 
actual  yield  proved  by  the  producer. 

"Sec.  709.  The  Secretary  of  Agricultvu-e  is 
hereby  authorized  to  use  funds  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  pvtrchase  suf- 
ficient supplies  of  dairy  products  at  market 
prices  to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  pro- 
grams for  the  schools  (other  than  fluid  milk 
In  the  case  of  schools),  domestic  relief  dis- 
tribution, community  action,  foreign  dis- 
tribution, and  such  other  programs  as  are 
authorized  by  law,  when  there  are  insuffi- 
cient stocks  of  dairy  products  In  the  hands 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  available 
for  these  purposes. 

"TITLK   Vm EICE 

"Sec.  801.  Section  353(c)  of  the  Agricul- 
tviral  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph  at  the  end  thereof : 

"'(7)  If  the  national  acreage  allotment 
for  rice  for  1966.  1967.  1968,  or  1969  Is  less 
than  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  rice 
for  1965,  the  Secretary  shall  formulate  and 
carry  out  an  acreage  diversion  program  for 
rice  for  such  year  designed  to  support  the 
gross  Income  of  rice  producers  at  a  level  not 
lower  than  that  for  1965,  minus  any  reduc- 
tion In  production  costs  resulting  from  the 
reduced  rice  acreage.  Under  such  program 
conservation  payments  shall  be  made  to  pro- 
ducers who  comply  with  their  rice  acreage 
allotments,  devote  to  an  approved  conserva- 
tion use  an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm 
equal  to  the  number  of  acres  determined  by 
multiplying  the  farm  acreage  allotment  by 
the  diversion  factor,  and  comply  with  such 
additional  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe.  The  diversion  factor 
shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the  number 
of  acres  by  which  the  national  acreage  allot- 
ment Is  reduced  below  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  1965  by  the  number  of  acres 
In  the  national  acreage  allotment.  Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  provisions,  the  Sec- 
retary may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  such 
diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  cas- 
tor beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago 
ovato,  and  flaxseed,  if  he  determines  that 
such  production  Is  not  likely  to  Increase  the 
cost  of  the  price -support  program  and  will 
not  adversely  affect  farm  Income,  subject  to 
the  condition  that  pajrment  with  respect  to 
diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crops 
shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  into 
consideration  the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the 
production  of  such  crops;  but  in  no  event 
shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate 
which  otherwise  would  be  applicable  If  such 
acreage  were  devoted  to  conservation  uses. 
Such  program  shall  require  the  producer  to 
take  such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  to  keep  such  diverted 
acreage  free  from  erosion.  Insects,  weeds,  and 
rodents.  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to 
exceed  50  per  centiun  of  any  payments  to 
producers  In  advance  of  determination  of 
performance.  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  sharing  of  payments  tinder  this  para- 
graph among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Is  authorized  to  utilize  its  capital  funds 
and  other  assets  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  payments  authorized  In  this  paragraph 
and  to  pay  administrative  expenses  neces- 
sary In  carrying  out  this  paragraph.' 

"Sec.  802.  Section  403  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'In  determining  support  prices  for  the  1966 
and  1967  crops  of  rice  the  Secretary  shall,' 
notwithstanding  the  foregoing  or  any  other 
provision  of  law.  use  head  and  broken  rice 
value  factors  for  the  varioiis  varieties  which 
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(1)  ate  not  lower  than  those  used  with  re- 
spect to  the  1965  crop,  and  (2)  do  not  differ 
as  between  any  two  varieties  by  a  greater 
amount  than  the  value  factors  used  with 
respect  to  the  1965  crop  for  such  two  vari- 
eties differed.'  " 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Harold  D.  Coolit, 

W.  R.  POAGE, 

Watkins  M.  ABBrrr. 
Harlan  Hagen. 
Fkank  a.  Stubbleiteld, 
Graham  Purcell, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Spessard  L.  Holland, 
Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

i^IlLTON    R.    TOUNG, 

John  Sherman  Cooper, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill,  H.R.  9811,  to  maintain 
farm  Income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agrlcultm^l  commodi- 
ties, to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Government 
costs  and  promote  foreign  trade,  to  afford 
greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report : 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  of  H.R.  9811  and  substituted  a 
Senate  amendment  which,  while  dealing  with 
the  same  subject  matter,  differed  from  It  In 
several  major  respects.  The  amendment 
herewith  reported  embodies  the  agreement 
of  the  conferees  on  the  various  points  of 
difference  in  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  and  was  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees as  a  substitute  for  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
structure  of  the  House  bill  as  to  the  order 
and  arrangement  of  titles.  It  adds  at  the 
end  a  title  relating  to  rice  which  was  not  In 
the  House  bill. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  substitute 
amendment  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees: 

TPTLE    I — DAIRY 

The  class  I  dairymen's  base  plan  embraced 
In  the  first  title  seeks  to  reduce  surplus  milk 
production  and  stabilize  the  Income  of  dairy 
farmers  in  the  75  Federal  milk  order  areas 
by  removing  the  necessity  for  dairymen  to 
produce  surplus  milk  In  order  to  preserve 
their  Individual  participation  in  the  markets 
for  milk  for  fluid  consumption. 

The  Conference  adopted  all  of  title  I  of 
the  House  bill  which  Inchides  provisions 
dealing  with  (a)  individual  voting  in  a 
farmer  referendum  on  the  class  I  base  plan, 
(b)  leaving  the  legal  status  of  producer- 
handlers  unchanged,  (c)  authorizing  mar- 
keting orders  for  manufacturing  milk  and 
(d)  entry  of  new  producers  into  class  I  base 
plan  order  markets. 

Two  Senate  dairy  provisions  were  adopted. 
These  deal  with  (a)  an  "anti-dumping"  pro- 
vision to  prevent  disruption  of  other  mar- 
kets, and  (b)  allowing  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  purchase  dairy  products  (ex- 
cept fluid  milk  for  schools)  for  domestic  and 
foreign  donation  programs  even  though  these 
dairy  products  are  not  in  the  CCC  Inventory. 
The  latter  authority  appears  in  the  miscel- 
laneous title  of  the  bill. 

TITLX    n — WOOL 

Continues  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954 
through  December  31,  1969,  with  modifica- 
tions intended  to  Increase  the  production  of 
wool  In  the  United  States.  The  conference 
accepted  the  Senate  formula  for  the  mini- 
mum price  support  floor.    This  would  fix  the 


support  level  for  shorn  wool  at  the  present 
level  of  62  cents  a  pound  Increased  by  the 
same  percentage  as  the  percentage  increase 
in  the  parity  index.  This  would  fix  the  sup- 
port price  at  65  cents  a  pound  for  1966,  about 
66  cents  for  1967,  with  the  support  levels  for 
1968  and  1969  dep>€nding  on  further  changes 
In  the  parity  index.  The  Senate  provision 
on  small  flocks  was  deleted. 

TTTLE    in FEED    GRAINS 

This  title  continues  for  4  years  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  Feed  Grains  Program  for 
price-support  loans,  purchases,  and  In-kind 
payments  to  program  participants  at  about 
the  same  levels  of  recent  years.  Participants 
by  diverting  acreage  from  feed  grain  produc- 
tion to  conservation  uses  would  receive,  as 
in  the  past,  paymente-ln-klnd  to  help  main- 
tain income. 

The  conference  accepted  the  House  bill 
with  the  Senate  amendment  which  permits 
the  Secretary  to  set  the  total  price  support 
(both  loan  and  payments)  at  a  range  be- 
tween 65  and  90  percent  of  parity.  The 
House  had  set  a  minimum  loan  of  65  percent 
of  parity.  The  change  allows  the  Secretary 
to  lower  the  present  loan  and  Increase  the 
present  price  support  payment.  The  Senate 
provision  authorizing  an  alternative  feed 
grain  program  was  deleted  by  the  conference. 

A  requirement  of  the  feed  grain,  cotton, 
and  wheat  programs  Is  that  land  taken  out  of 
the  production  of  these  crops  be  devoted  to 
conservation  uses.  Each  farm  has  estab- 
lished a  conservation  base  which  is  the  av- 
erage acreage  of  conserving  uses  on  the  farm 
for  1959  and  1960.  Since  1963,  noncropland 
which  has  been  cleared  and  made  Into  crop- 
land has  been  added  to  the  conservation  base. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  agreed 
for  1966  that  the  farm  conservation  base  will 
not  reflect  the  acreage  of  noncropland 
brought  into  a  cropland  status  since  the  base 
period  1959-1960,  if  such  new  cropland  was 
not  devoted  to  the  production  of  crops  in 
surplus.  This  means  that  this  new  cropland 
which  has  been  devoted  to  the  production 
of  soybeans  will  not  be  added  to  the  conserv- 
ing base. 

TITLK  rV COTTON 

The  one-price  cotton  program,  wherein 
American  mills  buy  U.S.  cotton  at  the  same 
price  it  is  offered  to  foreign  mills,  is  extended 
for  4  years,  through  1969,  with  modifica- 
tions.    The  conference  substitute  provides: 

(1)  Continuation  of  the  16-mllllon-acre 
national  minlmiun  allotment  for  cotton,  but 
establishes  a  domestic  allotment  within  the 
farm  allotment  which  will  be  not  less  than 
65  percent  of  each  farm  allotment. 

(2)  Mandatory  12*4 -percent  reduction  for 
1966  (instead  of  15  percent  In  the  House 
bill)  from  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
each  farmer  participating  in  the  program,  ex- 
cept for  small  farmers  who  are  exempt  from 
mandatory  acreage  cuts  and  receive  special 
treatment  with  respect  to  Income.  After 
1966  the  extent  of  mandatory  reduction  will 
be  not  more  than  12^  percent,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  Loans  to  cooperators  at  not  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  estimated  average  world 
market  price  for  cotton  (1966 — 21  cents), 
available  on  the  actual  production  of  co- 
operators,  plus  price  support  payments  to 
these  cooperators.  In  an  amount  calculated 
to  reflect  not  less  than  65  percent  of  parity 
on  the  projected  yield  of  their  acreage  per- 
mitted to  be  devoted  to  cotton. 

(4)  Payments  for  retired  acreage  at  the 
rate  of  not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  parity 
price  multiplied  by  the  projected  yield  of 
the  acreage  required  to  be  retired  (up  to  40 
percent  of  parity  on  the  balance)  the  farmer 
(except  those  under  the  small  farm  exemp- 
tion) being  required  to  retire  12Vi  percent 
of  his  effective  allotment  and  having  the  op- 
tion of  retiring  an  additional  22  V^  percent 
of  hla  allotment,  to  a  total  of  35  percent. 

(5)  A  small  farm  exception  stipulating  that 
there   will  not  be  mandatory  reduction   in 


the  acreage  of  farmers  with  allotments  of 
10  acres  or  less  or  for  those  fanners  whoee 
projected  jrield  of  the  farm  allotment  la 
3,600  poiinds  or  less,  that  these  small  farm- 
ers will  receive  on  their  production  the  same 
level  of  price  support  provided  for  other 
producers  without  making  the  reduction  re- 
quired of  other  producers,  and  a  land  re- 
tirement payment  as  If  they  had  reduced 
their  acreage  by  35  percent.  If  a  small  farm- 
er chooses  to  reduce  his  acreage  to  any  level 
down  to  65  percent  of  his  allotment,  he  will 
receive  an  additional  diversion  pajrment  at 
the  rate  for  voluntary  diversion  on  this 
acreage. 

(6)  Any  producer  with  an  allotment  may 
stay  out  of  the  program,  receive  no  price 
support  or  payments,  and  plant  and  sell  cot- 
ton into  export  without  penalty,  with  the 
national  total  of  such  nonprogram  acreage 
not  to  exceed  250,000  acres  in  1966  and  with 
a  stipulation  that  this  total  would  be  reduced 
in  1967,  1968,  and  1969  unless  there  Is  a  pro- 
portionate reduction  in  the  national  carry- 
over of  cotton. 

(7)  Allotted  cotton  acreage  released  by 
farmers  not  wanting  to  plant  any  cotton  In 
a  given  year  may  be  reapportioned  to  other 
farmers  within  the  county  or  in  other  coun- 
ties within  the  state  if  not  wanted  within 
the  county  where  released.  Farmers  releas- 
ing 87^^  percent  of  their  allotments  for  re- 
apportionment would  be  eligible  for  diversion 
payments  on  12 1^  percent  of  the  allotment. 

(8)  Sale  or  lease  of  cotton  acreage  allot- 
ments between  farmers  is  authorized  within 
a  county,  or  in  other  counties  of  the  same 
state  If  farmers  within  the  county  approve 
in  a  referendiun  the  movement  of  allotments 
to  piu'chasers  in  other  counties. 

(9)  Cotton  farmers  may  assign  their  di- 
rect price  support  and  diversion  payments 
to  private  lending  agencies  in  obtaining  pro- 
duction loans. 

(10)  Exchange  of  rice  and  cotton  allot- 
ments, within  a  county  or  an  adjoining 
county,  is  authorized  under  terms  and  con- 
ditions approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(11)  The  price  support  payment  is  to  be 
made  one-half  at  the  time  the  farmer  signs 
up  for  the  program,  and  the  time  of  the 
second  half  of  the  payment  is  left  to  the 
Secretary's  discretion.  The  House  conferees 
receded  from  the  position  that  the  balance 
of  pajrments  to  producers  may  be  made  only 
when  the  producer  divests  himself  of  interest 
in  the  cotton  and  concurred  in  the  provision 
that  the  balance  of  such  payments  shall  be 
made  at  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. 

The  committee  of  conference  emphasizes, 
however,  that  the  programs  authorized  by  the 
bill  are  designed  to  move  cotton  Into  trade 
channels  for  domestic  consumption  and  ex- 
port. Reduced  use  of  the  CCC  price  support 
loan  program  is  contemplated.  In  any  In- 
stance where  the  Secretary  finds  that  ware- 
housemen, marketing  associations,  mer- 
chants or  others  engaged  in  handling  cotton 
for  producers,  or  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram to  make  price  support  loans  available 
to  producers,  are  taking  actions  which  en- 
courage undue  entries  of  cotton  into  the  loan 
program,  the  Secretary  shall  take  such  cor- 
rective measures  as  may  be  necessary. 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  bill  Is  to 
reduce  domestic  production  of  cotton. 
Strong  incentives  are  provided  in  the  form 
of  direct  payments  to  producers  who  coop- 
erate by  planting  less  than  their  allotted 
cotton  acreages.  Very  few  farmers  will  forego 
participating  in  the  program.  If  this  ap- 
proach proves  effective,  production  will  be 
less  than  domestic  consumption  and  exports 
and  the  surplus  stocks  held  by  CCC  can  be 
gradually  liquidated  with  minimum  adverse 
effects  on  world  markets.  Reduced  stocks  la 
the  United  States  will,  of  course,  result  in  a 
better  supply-demand  balance  for  cotton  on 
a  worldwide  basis.  This  will  benefit  all  coxui- 
tries  which  produce  cotton. 
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The  bill  represents  a  significant  step  to- 
w£ird  establishing  a  free  market  for  cotton  In 
the  United  States.  It  Is  a  step  toward  doing 
what  other  coixntrles  have  been  asking  the 
United  States  to  do  for  many  years.  The  new 
CCC  loan  rate  will  no  longer  constitute  an 
incentive  to  farmers  to  produce  unneeded 
supplies  of  cotton. 

With  the  loan  rate  at  21  cents  for  the  1966 
crop  and  at  not  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
estimated  world  price  for  1967, 1968,  and  1969, 
most  of  the  annual  production  would  be  ex- 
pected to  move  directly  to  markets  through 
normal  commercial  channels  of  trade,  with 
CCC  having  a  substantially  reduced  role  in 
making  loans  and  merchandising  cotton. 
Many  foreign  cotton-producing  countries 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  this  arrange- 
ment for  U.S.  cotton. 

Under  the  new  program  the  U.S.  export 
price  for  cotton  is  expected  to  be  more  com- 
petitive with  prices  in  other  exporting  coun- 
tries. The  U.S.  Government's  cotton  policy 
win  be  administered  in  a  responsible  manner 
as  in  the  past.  It  is  not  the  Intention  of  the 
Congress  that  large  quantities  of  CCC  stocks 
be  dumped  on  world  markets  at  fire-sale 
prices. 

TITLE  V — WHEAT 

This  title  authorizes  continuation  of  the 
voluntary  wheat  certificate  program  for  4 
years  with  modifications  of  current  provi- 
sions aimed  at  boostinc;  wheat  firmers*  In- 
come by  about  $200  million  a  year,  and  pro- 
viding more  freedom  in  the  marketing  sys- 
tem. Basically,  it  would  call  for  a  wheat  pro- 
gram for  the  1966  through  1969  period  similar 
to  the  one  in  effect  for  the  1D64  and  1965 
crops. 

The  significant  chanore  from  current  oper- 
ations would  provide  for  price  sxipport  for 
wheat  used  domestically  as  food  at  100  per- 
cent of  parity,  and  a  variable  export  certifi- 
cate, to  supplement  wheat  farmers'  income. 
The  support  price  for  wheat  for  domestic 
food  use  would  be  Increased  about  57  cents 
a  bushel  to  around  $2.57.  This  Increase 
would  be  accomplished  by  Government  pay- 
ments of  57  cents  a  bushel.  Domestic  wheat 
users  would  continue  to  purchase  certificates 
at  the  difference  between  the  loan  rate  and  $2 
a  bushel  on  the  amount  of  wheat  used. 

The  conference  bill  Increases  the  total 
price  support  on  wheat  about  3^^  cents  a 
bushel  over  the  House  bill,  to  achieve  a 
minimum  support  level  of  $1.84%  per  bushel 
for  wheat  during  each  of  the  next  4  years. 
The  escalated  domestic  certificate  provision 
In  the  Senate  bUl — relating  the  price  of  the 
certificate  to  the  price  of  bread — was  deleted. 
In  this  connection,  however,  it  Is  the  request 
of  the  committee  of  conference  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  conduct  a  continuing 
study  of  bread  prices  and  that  he  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Agrlcul- 
txire  of  the  House  any  Increases  In  bread 
prices  which  do  not  appear  to  be  Justified 
by  Increased  costs  of  labor,  materials,  and 
other  factors. 

The  Senate  provision  dealing  with  the 
exemption  for  second  clears  was  adopted  by 
the  conference.  This  change  reflects  an 
agreement  reached  between  all  the  com  and 
wheat  industries  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  explained  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee Report  and  Is  in  accord  with  the  basic 
Intent  of  the  House  provision. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  of 
conference  that  the  Secretary  affirmatively 
implement  the  exemption  provided  herein  so 
that  It  will  become  operative  and  provide 
relief  from  the  certificate  liability  Imposed  by 
this  act  not  later  than  60  days  following 
enactment  of  this  act. 

Language  adopted  by  the  conference  with 
respect  to  the  rate  of  return  per  bushel  of 
wheat  follows: 

"For  the  1966  crop,  price  supports  for  wheat 
accompanied  by  domestic  certificates  shall  be 
at  100  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  there- 


for, and  price  supports  for  wheat  not  accom- 
panied by  marketing  certificates  shall  be  not 
less  than  $1.25  per  bushel.  For  any  crop  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  during  the  calen- 
dar years  1967  through  1969  for  which  the 
diversion  factor  is  not  less  than  10  per  cen- 
tum, the  total  average  rate  of  ret\u*n  per 
bushel  made  available  to  cooperators  on  the 
estimated  production  of  his  allotment  based 
on  projected  yield  through  loans,  domestic 
marketing  certificates,  estimated  returns 
from  export  marketing  certificates,  and  di- 
version payments  for  acreage  diverted  pur- 
suant to  section  339(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  total  average  rate  of 
return  per  bushel  made  available  to  coopera- 
tors through  loans  and  domestic  marketing 
certificates  for  the  1966  crop." 

TITLE  VI CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

Under  this  title  the  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  eijter  into  5-  to  10-year  con- 
tracts with  farmers  calling  for  conversion 
of  cropland  into  vegetative  cover,  water  stor- 
age facilities  or  other  soil,  water,  wildlife  or 
forest  conserving  uses.  Payments  under  such 
contracts  would  be  at  a  rate  of  not  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  annual  market  value 
of  the  crop  that  would  have  been  produced 
on  the  land,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. It  is  expected  that  about  8  million 
acres  per  year  would  be  added  to  this  pro- 
gram until  it  rer.ches  its  peak  participation 
of  40  million  acres  in  1970.  The  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  obligate  not  more  than  $225 
million  per  year  in  new  contracts  signed  dur- 
ing each  of  the  next  four  years,  so  that  by 
the  end  of  the  sign-up  period  contracts  In 
force  could  involve  pajrments  to  a  maxlmvun 
of  $900  million  annually. 

The  conference  committee  also  agreed  to 

(a)  make  tame  hay,  alfalfa  and  clovers  eligi- 
ble cropland  for  purposes  of  the  program, 

(b)  require  a  farmer  to  place  all  of  at  least 
one  surplus  crop  into  the  program  In  1966 
in  order  to  be  eligible  to  participate  (after 
1966,  the  Secretary  would  have  discretion  to 
set  the  required  percentage),  (c)  require 
prior  ownership  of  the  farm  for  at  least  3 
years  before  it  could  be  placed  In  the  pro- 
gram, (d)  require  the  Secretary  to  use  the 
bid  procedure  In  signing  up  cropland  un- 
less he  should  find  such  a  procedure  Is  not 
feasible,  (e)  allow  either  lump  stma  or  an- 
nual payments,  (f)  for  1966,  cotton  acreage 
in  a  county  could  be  excluded  from  the  pro- 
gram at  the  request  of  the  county  Agrlcul- 
tiiral  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Com- 
mittee (ASC),  (g)  authorize  a  wildlife  ad- 
visory board  which  would  serve  without  com- 
pensation or  travel  allowance,  and  (h)  au- 
thorize additional  pajmients  to  farmers  who 
permit  their  land  to  be  used,  in  cooperation 
with  a  State  agency,  for  hunting,  fishing, 
etc. 

The  committee  of  conference  was  con- 
cerned lest  the  ctunulative  effect  of  acreage 
reduction  under  both  the  cotton  program 
and  the  CAP  program  should  severely  dam- 
age the  economy  of  many  cotton  producing 
areas.  It  has,  therefore,  incorporated  the 
requirement  that  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider the  Impact  of  acreage  retirement  on 
the  community — as  well  as  the  county  (as 
provided  in  House  bill) . 

The  conferees  also  obtained  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agricultxire  the  following  letter  re- 
garding his  intention  to  limit  cropland  re- 
tirement under  the  CAP  program: 

Department  of  Agricttlturx. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Sept.  28, 1965. 
Hon.  Harold  D.  Coolet, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairican:  A  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Depart- 
ment would  expect  to  contract  for  reduc- 
tions in  base  and  allotment  crops  In  any 
county  under  the  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
gram proposed  in  HJt.  9811. 


It  would  be  the  Intent  of  the  Department 
to  limit  the  acreage  contracted  in  any  year 
insofar  as  a  base  or  allotment  crop  is  con- 
cerned to  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
allotment  or  base  acreage  for  that  crop  in 
the  county.  It  would  be  our  Intent  to  fur- 
ther limit  the  acreage  contracted  over  the 
life  of  the  program  to  not  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  base  or  allotment  for  the  crop 
for  the  county  unless  responsible  representa- 
tives of  the  county  government  and  the 
elected  farmer  ASCS  committee  for  the 
county  agreed  that  more  than  25  percent 
could  be  contracted  without  adversely  effect- 
ing the  economy  of  the  county. 
Sincerely, 

Orville  L.  Freeman. 

TITLE  vn — miscellaneous 

Section  701  and  section  702  repeal  the 
provisions  that  acreage  on  all  farms  par- 
ticipating in  crop  allotment  programs  must 
be  measured  and  provide  that  the  Secretary 
may  use  other  methods  such  as  certification 
and  spot-checking  to  determine  compliance 
with  program  objectives.  The  House  bill  had 
authorized  this  for  all  crops  except  peanuts 
and  tobacco. 

Section  703  extends  for  four  years  (the 
same  as  the  House  bill)  authority  for  leasing 
of  tobacco  acreage  but  adds  the  provision 
that  for  tobacco  being  allotted  on  an  acre- 
age-poundage basis,  leases  may  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  pounds,  rather  than  acres. 

Section  704  extends  the  definition  of 
"boiling  peanuts"  for  four  years  (Instead  of 
the  permanent  extension  provided  In  the 
House  bill). 

Section  705  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  a  study  of  the  parity  Income 
position  of  farmers  and  report  thereon  to 
Congress  not  later  than  June  30,  1966.  This 
combines  related  but  somewhat  different 
provisions  in  the  House  and  Senate  bills. 

Section  706  is  the  House  provision  au- 
thorizing any  State  agency  administering 
public  lands  to  transfer  an  acreage  allotment 
from  one  farm  to  another  In  the  same 
county. 

Section  707  enacts  Into  law  provisions  of 
administrative  regulations  relating  to  the 
reconstitutlon  of  farms. 

Section  708  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  use 
projected  yields  in  lieu  of  normal  yields  In 
connection  with  all  farm   programs. 

Section  709  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  use  CCC  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  dairy  products  when  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  supply  of  such  products  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  meet  com- 
mitments. 

FARM  LABOR 

A  provision  relating  to  farm  labor  was  in 
the  Senate  bill  but  was  deleted  on  the  floor 
by  a  narrow  margin.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  Is  no  provision  with  respect  to 
farm  labor  in  either  the  House  or  Senate 
bills,  the  committee  of  conference  recognizee 
that  the  success  of  any  agricultural  enter- 
prise is  dependent  upon  an  adequate  labor 
force  to  carry  out  the  farming  operations. 
It  has  voted  to  include  In  this  statement  of 
managers  the  following  statement  on  this 
subject  by  the  committee  of  conference: 

"The  committee  of  conference  emphasizes 
that  as  adequate  force  of  capable  labor  is 
essential  to  the  efficient  production  and  har- 
vesting of  agricult\iral  commodities.  It  la 
deeply  concerned  over  the  inadequate  sup- 
ply of  such  labor  this  year,  particularly  to 
the  producers  of  perishable  crops. 

"Agricultural  labor  shortages  in  1966  have 
had  serious  consequences.  Crops  have  been 
lost.  Plantings  have  been  reduced  because  of 
imcertalnty  created  by  governmental  poli- 
cies with  respect  to  agricultural  labor.  Crops 
lost  or  not  planted  because  of  Inadequate 
labor  will  necessarily  injure  the  consumer 
and  the  economy  as  well  as  the  farmer.  They 
will  also  reduce  the  number  of  Job  oppor- 
tunities In  agriculture  and  related  Indtiatrles. 
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This  shortage  of  capable  labor  has  re- 
stated from  administrative  actions  which 
have  failed  to  siiCQclently  recognize  the  needs 
and  problems  of  agrlcxUtiire  and  which  have 
Imposed  requirements  on  farmers  never  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  To  avoid  the  subordi- 
nation of  agrlcultiire's  interests,  It  is  the 
unanimous  view  of  the  conferees  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  collect  nec- 
essary facts  concerning  requirements  for  and 
availability  of  agrlcult\iral  labor  and  submit 
such  information  to  the  Attorney  General  in 
connection  with  determinations  as  to 
whether  farmers  are  to  have  needed  supple- 
mental foreign  labor. 

"The  Congress  recognized  the  need  for  such 
Information  and  made  provision  therefor  by 
authorizing  the  Attorney  General,  In  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities,  to  consult  with  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  government.  There  Is 
no  question  but  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Is  the  appropriate  agency  to  deter- 
mine facts  concerning  the  requirements  of 
agriculture  and  the  extent  to  which,  and 
timeliness  by  which,  they  are  being  met. 

"It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  conferees  that  un- 
der the  practice  now  prevailing  In  which  the 
Attorney  General  has  relied  almost  entirely 
on  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  have  been  in  many  instances  too  little 
and  too  late  to  meet  the  critical  needs  of 
producers." 

TITLB   Vm — RICK 

Title  VIII  of  the  conference  substitute  pro- 
vides for  a  4-year  rice  diversion  program, 
effective  only  when  the  national  allotment 
Is  reduced  below  that  for  1965.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  such  provision.  Under  the 
provision  agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  if  rice 
acreage  allotments  fall  below  the  1965  level, 
the  Secretary  will  be  required  to  carry  out  a 
diversion  program  similar  to  that  for  other 
commodities.  The  title  also  provides  that  for 
1966  and  1967.  rice  value  factors  may  not  be 
reduced  and  differentials  between  value  fac- 
tors for  the  various  varieties  could  not  be 
Increased. 

Harold  D.  Coolet, 

W.  R.  POACE. 

Watkins  M.  ABBrrr, 
Harlan  Hagen. 
Prank  A.  STtTBBunELD, 
Graham  Pxtrcell. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  s^eld 
my.self  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  present  to  the  House  for 
its  approval  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  9811.  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965. 

This  legislation  \^Tites  a  new  chanter 
in  the  success  story  of  American  agricul- 
ture. It  brings  together  the  experience 
of  three  decades  of  effort  in  the  Congress, 
and  in  succeeding  administrations,  to 
achieve  and  maintain  a  parity  position 
for  the  farm  families  of  this  country  who 
produce  our  food  and  fiber;  it  insures 
abundant  food  at  reasonable  cost  to  con- 
sumers; it  avoids  the  accumulation  of 
svu"pluses;  and  it  will  accomplish  all  this 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  Government. 

I  was  honored  to  be  elected  chairman 
of  the  House-Senate  conference  com- 
mittee which  adjusted  the  differences  in 
the  bill  as  it  earlier  had  passed  both  leg- 
islative bodies.  The  conference  draft  of 
the  bill  I  now  present,  in  my  judgment,  is 
a  refinement  of,  and  it  is  superior  to,  the 
bill  previously  passed  by  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  and  deep  satis- 
faction that  I  now  commend  each  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  committee  which 
developed  this  final  draft  of  HJl.  9811. 


They  are  our  colleagues.  Representatives 
PoAGE  of  Texas,  Abbitt  of  Virginia,  Ha- 
gen of  California,  Stubblefield  of  Ken- 
tucky, PuRCELL  of  Texas,  Dague  of 
Pennsylvania,  Belcher  of  Oklahoma, 
Teacue  of  California;  and  Senators  El- 
LENDER  of  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  Holland  of  Florida,  Eastland 
of  Mississippi.  Talmadge  of  Georgia, 
Aiken  of  Vermont,  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota, and  Cooper  of  Kentucky. 

I  wish  also  to  commend  the  members 
of  the  staffs  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  They 
worked  far  into  the  night,  cooperating 
with  the  conferences  in  an  effort  to  com- 
pose differences,  make  compromises,  and 
to  present  something  here  that  I  think 
all  of  us  should  accept. 

I  never  have  known  a  committee  of  the 
Congress  to  work  with  more  dedication  to 
the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose  in  the 
public  interest.  Although  the  members 
of  the  conference  representing  the  House 
minority  did  not  see  fit  to  sign  the  con- 
ference report,  they  worked  diligently  in 
the  conference  and  contributed  in  a  sub- 
stantial way  toward  adjusting  the  dif- 
ferences between,  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965  is  intended  to  maintain  farm 
income,  stabilize  prices,  and  assure  ade- 
quate supplies  for  consumers,  to  reduce 
surpluses,  lower  Government  costs  in 
farm  programs,  and  to  promote  foreign 
trade. 

The  bill  continues  for  4  years  the  one- 
price  cotton  program,  the  feed  grains 
program,  and  the  wheat  program.  It 
establishes  a  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
gram, intended  to  remove  40  million 
acres  from  production.  It  removes  the 
necessity  for  dairymen  to  produce  sur- 
plus milk  in  order  to  preserve  their  in- 
dividual participation  in  the  markets  for 
milk  for  fiuid  consumption.  It  continues 
the  wool  program  through  December  1969 
with  modifications  to  increase  U.S.  pro- 
duction. It  extends  for  4  years  author- 
ity for  leasing  tobacco  acreage  and  the 
exemption  of  certain  green  peanuts  from 
marketing  quotas.  It  authorizes  lease  or 
sale  of  cotton  allotments  within  a  State. 
It  E>ermits  determination  of  compliance 
with  acreage  allotments  through  meth- 
ods other  than  measurement.  It  directs 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  make 
a  study  of  the  parity  income  position  of 
farmers  and  report  to  Congress  by  June 
30.  1966.  It  authorizes  State  agencies 
administering  public  lands  to  transfer 
acreage  allotments  from  one  farm  to  an- 
other in  the  same  county.  It  enacts  into 
law  administrative  regulations  regardinr 
reconstitution  of  farms.  It  authorizes 
use  of  projected  yields  in  lieu  of  normal 
yields  in  connection  with  all  farm  pro- 
grams. It  authorizes  use  of  CCC  funds  to 
purchase  dairy  products  when  needed. 

I  shall  not  attempt  here  to  set  forth  in 
detail  the  provisions  of  all  the  titles  of 
the  bill.  Eaclj  Member  already  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  and  study  the 
conference  report,  which  was  printed  in 
the  Record,  beginning  on  page  26391. 
The  statement  of  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  explaining  the  provisions 


of  the  various  titles,  begins  on  page 
26400.  For  those  who  may  not  have 
read  the  Record,  printed  copies  of  the 
report  now  are  available  to  each  of  you, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  as  has  previous 
legislation  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  in- 
vests In  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a 
vast  assortment  of  discretionary  power. 
It  is  necessary  to  do  this  because  of  the 
complexities  involved  in  admlnisterinfir 
the  programs  for  the  various  com- 
modities. 

We  are  fortimate  to  have  a  Secretary 
who  can  be  trusted  with  power.  But  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  new  and  far- 
reaching  legislation  he  will  need  the  con- 
stant counsel  of  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress who  now  are  enacting  this  legisla- 
tion and  must  ever  be  watchful  of  its  ad- 
ministration. 

In  this  connection,  as  part  of  the  legis- 
lative record,  I  caution  the  Secretary  to 
be  exceedingly  careful  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  new  cropland  adjustment 
program.  The  broad  authority  in  this 
program,  used  prudently,  can  make  a 
very  large  contribution  to  the  produc- 
tion and  price  stability  in  the  whole  of 
agriculture;  if  used  unwisely — especial- 
ly with  respect  to  cotton — it  can  cause 
serious  dislocations  of  people  and  damage 
the  total  economy  of  many  areas. 

Under  the  cotton  title  of  H.R.  9811, 
cotton  production  will  be  cut  by  35  per- 
cent by  most  farmers.  Because  of  the 
huge  surplus,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
production  sharply.  But  the  Secretary 
must  realize  that  a  further  cut  beyond 
the  provisions  of  the  cotton  title,  by  use 
of  cropland  adjustment  contracts,  would 
be  imprudent  and  unwise  in  many  areas 
where  the  farm  economy  and  the  well- 
being  of  rural  communities  depend  in  a 
substantial  way  upon  the  services  pro- 
vided for  agriculture. 

Therefore,  I  would  prefer  that  no  con- 
tracts whatever  be  made  through  the 
cropland  adjustment  title  in  1966,  to 
take  out  additional  cotton  land  beyond 
the  severe  acreage  retirement  provided 
in  the  cotton  title.  This  would  permit 
an  assessment  of  the  economic  impact 
of  the  35  percent  reduction  farmers  in 
many  areas  will  make  next  year  imder 
the  cotton  program.  This  would  allow 
the  release  and  reapportionment  pro- 
gram to  function.  It  would  give  the  cot- 
ton allotment  lease  or  sale  provisions  of 
this  new  legislation  a  chance  to  function. 

If  the  Secretary  insists  upon  making 
cropland  adjustment  contracts,  to  take 
out  cotton  acreage  in  1966  in  addition  to 
that  idled  under  the  cotton  program, 
then  I  suggest  that  as  a  malter  of  mod- 
eration and  wisdom  no  contracts  be 
made  in  any  county  where  the  acreage 
in  1966  will  be  reduced  overall  by  more 
than  25  percent  below  the  actual  har- 
vested acreage  in  such  coimty  in  1965. 

I  will  say  to  the  House  that  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  successful  operation  of 
the  legislation  now  before  us  for  final 
approval.  I  want  to  see  the  cropland 
adjustment  program  operate  success- 
fully. I  here  want  to  admonish  those 
who  will  administer  the  cropland  adjust- . 
ment  program  that  if  prudence  and  wis- 
dom to  a  very  high  degree  do  not  pre- 
vail, then,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
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the  Congress  will  deny  any  further  funds 
for  the  operation  of  this  program  beyond 
1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  had 
a  part  in  developing  the  legislation  now 
before  us.  I  did  not  get  everything  I 
wanted  in  the  bill.  Perhaps  no  one  of 
us  did.  But  this  legislation  overall  sets 
up  machinery  which,  properly  admin- 
istered by  the  dedicated  people  in  the 
Department  of  Agricultui'e,  will  accom- 
plish great  benefits  for  our  farmers  and 
for  the. people  generally  who  make  up 
this  great  coimtry  of  ours. 

This  bill  affects  all  of  America.  Every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  Nation 
has  a  great  interest  in  the  bill  that  we 
are  now  presenting.  I  think  we  all 
would  agree  that  when  the  farmers  of 
the  Nation  are  impoverished,  the  Nation 
itself  is  in  danger.  When  we  have  a  ter- 
rific impact  on  agriculture,  the  impact  is 
immediately  felt  by  those  in  all  walks  of 
life. 

I  need  not  make  an  agriculture  speech 
and  tell  the  Members  about  the  grand 
success  of  agriculture  in  this  country  fur- 
ther than  to  say  that  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation  have  performed  very  magnifi- 
cently. We  are  living  in  a  land  of  great 
abundance,  and  we  are  told  that  in  a  few 
years  from  now  we  shall  need  to  be  able 
to  iise  all  of  the  food  and  fiber  that  we 
can  harvest  from  our  flourishing  fields. 

A  short  while  ago  I  attended  a  meeting 
at  White  Sulphur  Springs  at  which  many 
economists  told  us  in  eloquent  language 
that  in  1975  we  would  need  50  million 
acres  of  additional  land  in  production. 
The  situation  has  changed.  They  are 
the  same  economists  who  recently  were 
telling  us  that  we  need  50  million  acres 
less  than  we  now  have  in  production. 
This  bill  contemplates  retirement  of 
about  40  million  acres. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  accept  the 
conference  report.  I  am  certain  that  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  will  be  benefited 
and  that  the  general  economy  will  like- 
wise be  benefited, 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Will  the  gentleman 
explain  briefly  the  contents  of  the  con- 
ference report  with  regard  to  the  cotton 
section  as  it  relates  to  the  House-passed 
bill?  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
provisions  in  the  cotton  section  of  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House  and  the  provi- 
sions in  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  When  the  bill  came 
out  of  our  committee,  it  had  many  objec- 
tionable features,  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows.  Even  when  the  bill  went  from 
the  House  and  was  sent  to  the  committee, 
it  was  still  objectionable.  But  in  the 
conference  we  composed  our  differences. 

The  gentleman  will  recall  that  our 
committee  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives authorized  unlimited  produc- 
tion of  cotton  for  export  by  farmers  who 
wished  to  forego  all  the  benefits  of  the 
cotton  program.  I  was  frightened  by  it. 
I  think  others  were  frightened  by  that 
provision.  The  Senate  provided  that  a 
man  could  exceed  his  cotton  allotment 
by  50  percent,  if  he  did  not  care  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  cotton  program. 


In  the  conference  we  agreed  to  do  away 
with  oiu*  provision,  and  we  have  a  provi- 
sion in  the  conference  report  for  over- 
planting  to  the  extent  of  250,000  acres 
throughout  the  Nation  in  1966  and, 
after  1966,  on  condition  that  we  are  able 
to  reduce  our  carryover  of  cotton.  If 
applications  to  overplant  exceed  250,000 
acres,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
rate that  among  the  applicants. 

I  believe  we  have  what  you  might  call 
a  "muzzle"  on  overplanting.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  in  my  State — or  anyone 
in  Georgia — who  wants  to  grow  cotton  for 
21  cents  or  22  cents  a  pound  and  sell  on 
the  world  market,  but  there  are  some 
growers  in  the  West  who  wanted  this  pro- 
vision, so  we  went  along  with  it,  after  we 
cut  it  down. 

In  the  House  bill  we  required  a  15  per- 
cent mandatory  reduction  in  the  allot- 
ment of  each  farmer  cooperating  in  the 
program.  The  Senate  required  a  10  per- 
cent mandatory  reduction.  After  days 
and  days  of  talking,  we  compromised 
that  provision  and  split  the  difference. 
Now  we  require  only  a  12  ^2  percent  man- 
datory reduction. 

The  Senate  had  a  10-acre  provision  for 
the  little  grower.  That  likewise  was 
changed.  We  had  no  small  grower  pro- 
vision in  the  House  bill.  The  10  acres 
in  California,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  or 
the  delta  means  a  lot  more  in  bales,  in 
pounds,  than  it  does  in  my  State  or  in 
your  State  of  Georgia.  So  we  compro- 
mised that,  after  days  and  days  of  dis- 
cussion, and  we  provided  that  the  little 
grower  with  an  allotment  of  10  acres  or 
less  or  producing  3,600  pounds  or  less 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  mandatory 
acreage  cut,  although  he  could  partici- 
pate in  the  volimtary  acreage  retirement 
under  the  cotton  program.  I  believe 
those  are  the  two  rather  substantial 
changes  in  the  cotton  section. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  commend  the  gentleman  not 
only  for  his  splendid  efforts  in  bringing 
the  bill  out  of  his  committee  and  man- 
aging it  through  the  House,  but  also  for 
the  fine  work  he  and  his  fellow  conferees 
have  done  in  producing  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  When  the  bill  left 
the  House  there  was  a  provision  provid- 
ing for  a  loan  of  90  percent  of  the  aver- 
age world  market  price,  or  about  21 
cents  for  1966,  plus  a  9-cent  payment. 
The  9-cent  payment,  as  I  understand  it, 
was  taken  out  in  conference.  What  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  difference  in 
payment  between  the  21  cents  and  the 
normal  price  support? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Normally  it  would  be, 
I  believe,  21  cents  plus  9.42. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.    That  is  left  in? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  thought  it  was 
taken  out  and  some  substitute  was  made 
for  such. 

The  overplanting  provision,  according 
to  a  press  release  by  my  chairman,  of 
October  6,  was  retained.  The  release  in- 
dicated that  production  from  ovoplanted 


acreage  could  only  be  marketed  in  export. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  discussed  that  sub- 
ject at  great  length.  Anyone  who  over- 
plants,  under  this  bill,  can  only  grow  for 
export. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Could  a  farmer 
plant  his  normal  allotment  and  get  the 
normal  price  support  on  that,  that  is, 
not  less  than  65  percent  of  parity,  and 
also  overplant  for  export? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  he  overplanted,  hav- 
ing an  assignment  of  export  market 
acres,  he  would  be  automatically  out  of 
the  program  and  all  of  his  production 
would  go  to  exports,  without  any  Gov- 
ernment subsidy,  without  any  Govern- 
ment payment  of  any  kind.  If  he  over- 
planted,  without  an  assignment  of 
export  acres,  he  would  be  subject  to  mar- 
keting penalties  as  imder  the  current 
program. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  have  one  other 
question.  The  bill  provides  that  a 
farmer  with  an  allotment  of  more  than 
10  acres  must  take  a  12y2-percent  cut  if 
he  wishes  to  participate  in  the  price  sup- 
port program. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  That  leaves  87  V4 
percent.  If  he  plants  87  ^^  percent  of  his 
allotment  he  would  receive,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  under  the  coijference  report  as 
well  as  the  House  bill,  only  the  21 -cent 
price  support,  or  90  percent  of  the  aver- 
age world  market  price,  and  no  pay- 
ments? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  He  will  receive  a  loan  at 
90  percent  of  the  world  prices  or  a  flat 
21  cents  in  1966. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  That  is  what  I  am 
speaking  about. 

Mr.  POAGE.  And  then  will  receive 
a  payment  the  minimvim  of  which,  com- 
bined with  the  loan,  will  be  28  cents  for 
the  1966  crop,  because  we  have  the  65 
percent  of  parity  provision  in  here,  which 
says  that  you  cannot  go  below  65  percent 
of  parity  on  the  production  of  the  per- 
mitted acres,  that  is  the  acreage  a 
farmer  can  plant  and  still  qualify  as  a 
cooperator. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  When  the  bill  left 
the  House  a  farmer  was  compelled  to  idle 
15  percent  of  his  allotment  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  loan  program  and  now 
it  is  12^2  percent.  When  the  bill  left  the 
House,  if  he  plpnted  his  85  percent,  he 
could  not  receive  any  payments  except 
diversion  payments. 

Mr.  COOLEY.   Oh.no. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.    Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No.  As  the  bill  left  the 
House,  a  farmer  who  retired  15  percent 
of  his  allotment  and  planted  the  remain- 
ing 85  percent  would  be  eligible  for  loans 
on  all  cotton  produced  and  for  both 
price  support  and  diversion  payments. 
The  same  is  true  under  the  conference 
report  except  that  the  percentages  are 
121/2  and  871/2^ 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Let  us  say  he 
planted  65  percent  of  his  allotment  and 
he  gets  a  loan  of  90  percent  of  the  aver- 
age world  market  price  or  thereabout. 
Is  that  right  so  far? 
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Mr.  COOLEY.    Yes.  If  he  planted  65 
percent  of  his  allotment  he  is  a  coopera- 
tor  and  is  eligible  for  the  loan  and  price 
support  and  land  retirement  payments. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.    The  9-cent  pay- 
ment, then,  is  taken  out  of  the  bill  we 
had  In  the  House? 
Mr.  COOLEY.    No. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.    I  wish  somebody 
would  explain  it.  It  certainly  is  not  clear. 
Suppose  I  planted  87  V2  percent  of  my 
allotment.    What  would  I  receive? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  For  1966  you  would 
get  the  loan  at  21  cents  on  all  cotton 
produced,  the  price-support  payment 
now  estimated  at  9.42  cents  a  pound  on 
the  domestic  allotment  which  is  65  per- 
cent of  the  farm  allotment  and,  in  addi- 
tion, payment  would  be  received  on  the 
12  V2  percent  diverted  at  a  rate  of  about 
10 12  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Payments  on  the 
12  V^  percent? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes.  and  the  loan  and 
other  payment  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  And  there  is  no 
9-cent  payment  any  more? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes.  The  minimum 
price-support  payment  is  9  cents  as  in 
the  bill  as  it  left  the  House. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  am  not  clear, 
but  maybe  it  will  be  made  clear  before 
this  is  all  over. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  cotton  title,  ac- 
cording to  figures  supplied  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  will  provide  to 
all  cotton  farmers  a  total  income  com- 
parable to  income  received  for  the  1964 
crop.  On  an  individual  farm  basis,  a 
cooperator  who  reduces  his  acreage  the 
minimum  amount  required  will  receive 
a  blend  price  of  291/2  cents  per  pound. 
For  a  farmer  who  reduces  his  plantings 
25  percent,  liis  blend  price  will  be  32.67 
cents  per  pound.  If  the  farmer  elects  to 
comply  with  his  domestic  allotment 
which  is  65  percent  of  his  regular  allot- 
ment his  blend  price  will  be  36.07  cents 
per  pound.  All  prices  would  be  in- 
creased by  the  margin  that  the  market 
price  exceeds  the  loan  price. 

For  a  small  farmer  having  an  allot- 
ment of  10  acres  or  less,  or  on  which  the 
acreage  allotment  times  the  yield  is  3,600 
pounds  or  less,  the  blend  prices  would 
vary  according  to  the  amount  of  allotted 
acreage  the  farmer  decided  to  divert.  If 
he  elects  to  plant  his  full  allotment  his 
blend  price  will  be  30.8  cents  per  povmd. 
If  he  takes  a  12»/2  percent  reduction  vol- 
untarily his  blend  price  will  be  33.7 
cents.  If  he  takes  a  voluntary  reduction 
of  25  percent  his  blend  price  is  37.5  cents 
and  if  he  elects  to  divert  the  fujl  35  per- 
cent and  plant  only  his  domestic  allot- 
ment his  blend  price  is  41.7  cents  and  is 
approximately  100  percent  of  parity. 

Blend  prices  are  computed  on  the 
basis  of  a  21-cent  price-support  loan  plus 
a  price  support  payment  of  9.42  cents  per 
pound  on  his  domestic  allotment  plus  a 
•  diversion  payment  of  10 '^  cents  per 
povmd  times  the  projected  yield  for  the 
acreage  diverted. 

Mr.  WHITEN  KK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes.  I  jrleld  to  my  col- 
league from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITEN  ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
realize  all  of  us  know  the  difBcult  task 
which  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 


Agriculture  and  his  fellow  committee 
members  have  had  in  this  legislation. 
As  one  who  Is  particularly  interested  In 
the  cotton  section  and  the  cotton  title, 
title  IV,  I  would  like  to  express  to  the 
chairman,  my  colleague  from  North  Car- 
olina, and  to  the  other  conferees  my  com- 
mendation and  appreciation  for  the 
splendid  Job  that  they  have  done. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  want  to  observe  that  the  gentle- 
man who  is  now  speaking  represents  one 
of  the  greatest  textile  districts  in  this 
whole  country  of  ours.  Textiles  are  not 
only  important  in  his  district  but  to  the 
whole  State  of  North  Carolina  where  we 
have  more  textile  mills  and  more  textile 
workers  than  in  any  other  State  in  the 
Union. 

The  SPEAICER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  3^eld 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Are  the  release  pro- 
visions in  this  conference  report  satis- 
factoi-y  to  the  growers? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     The  release  and  re- 
apportionment? 
Mr.  JONAS     Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  so.  We  are 
depending  upon  a  reasonable  adminis- 
tration of  the  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
gram that  will  not  wreck  the  release  and 
reapportionment  program.  We  have 
stated  here  the  right  of  the  cotton 
farmer  to  sell  or  lease  his  allotment  from 
one  farmer  to  another,  and  we  have 
these  payments  in  here.  Heretofore 
these  farmers  have  been  releasing  cotton 
in  a  substantial  voliune  without  any  pay- 
ment at  all.  Now  they  will  be  paid 
through  releasing  them. 

Mr.  JONAS.  My  colleague  knows  how 
important  it  is  to  the  cotton  producers. 
I  merely  wanted  the  record  to  show 
what  I  think  is  the  fact,  that  this  pro- 
vision is  beneficial  to  them. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  is  not  only  impor- 
tant to  the  producer  but  it  is  important 
to  every  little  cotton  community  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Do  I  understand  in  the 
feed  grain  section  the  authority  granted 
to  the  Secretary  will  permit  him  to  drop 
the  loan  level  below  what  he  is  now  per- 
mitted to  drop  it? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  address  those  ques- 
tions to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Poage],  who  will  take  some  time  a  little 
later  on. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  shall  withhold  my 
questions  for  Mr.  Poage. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  in 
their  statement  Included  comments  al- 


leging that  in  1965  as  a  result  of  agrl- 
cultural  labor  shortages  there  have  been 
first,  crop  losses;  second,  reduction  of 
plantings;  third,  administrative  actions 
which  have  failed  to  sufficiently  recog- 
nize the  needs  and  problems  of  agri- 
culture; and,  fourth,  there  have  been  in- 
juries to  the  consumer  and  the  economy, 
as  well  as  the  farmer. 

I  think  it  should  be  made  clear  at  the 
outset  that  this  statement  on  farm  labor 
by  the  managers  is  entirely  out  of  order 
and  in  no  way  a  reflection  of  the  body's 
view  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  I  think  it  more  appro- 
priate that  we  be  guided  by  two  very 
salient  facts:  The  House  in  its  delibera- 
tions concerning  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  did  not  even  seriously  consider 
or  discuss  the  Department's  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor's  handling  of  the  agri- 
cultural labor  situation.  This  matter 
was  never  brought  to  a  vote,  no  amend- 
ments were  proposed,  and  no  action  was 
taken  in  the  House.  On  the  Senate  side, 
however,  the  Secretary's  stewardship  of 
the  farmworker  program  was  specif- 
ically considered  in  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  act.  This  amendment  was 
subsequently  stricken  as  a  result  of  a 
rollcall  vote. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  some  of  the  spe- 
cific charges  that  have  been  made. 
There  has  been  much  talk  and  publicity, 
depicting  In  lurid  detail,  crop  losses  re- 
sulting from  a  shortage  of  agricultural 
labor.  We  have  been  subjected  to  many 
pathetic  tales  of  crops  rotting  in  the  fields 
for  want  of  labor,  or  more  particularly 
for  want  of  foreign  labor.  The  Secretary 
has  been  characterized  as  being  intran- 
sigent and  arbitrary  in  his  refusal  to  is- 
sue certifications  attesting  to  shortage 
of  domestic  workers.  Such  certifications 
by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  are  the  basis  for  authorizing  the 
importation  of  foreign  workers. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  one  particular 
crop  which  probably  has  received  more 
publicity  than  any  other.    Some  of  my 
colleagues  in  California  have  contended 
that  the   actions   of  the   Secretary  of 
Labor  are  responsible  for  cutbacks  in  the 
tomato  acreage  and  stories  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Nation's  press  making  the 
point  over  and  over  again  that  were  it 
not  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  tomato 
production  would  be  significantly  higher 
in  California.    The  Secretary  has  denied 
these  charges,  but  unfortunately  his  side 
of  the  case  has  not  received  a  fair  hear- 
ing.   The  Information  Office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  is  no  match  for  the 
propaganda  mills  of  the  many  grower 
organizations  who  are  not  really  inter- 
ested in  whether  or  not  there  has  been  a 
loss  of  crop,  but  are  concentrating  their 
efforts  in  mounting  a  vicious  propaganda 
campaign  to  discredit  the  Secretary  and 
thereby  reinstate  the  Mexican  labor  pro*- 
gram,  a  program  which  this  House  In  its 
wisdom  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate  decided  should  be  terminated. 
Let  me  set  the  record  straight.    There 
have  been  decreased  tomato  plantings  In 
California  this  year  but  it  is  in  no  way 
related  to  a  shortage  of  labor.    Let  me 
quote  a  statement  made  February  10, 
1965.    This  statement  was  made  not  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  but  by  Robert  Holt. 
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Mr.  Holt  is  the  manager  of  the  Califor- 
nia Tomato  Growers  Association.  In  his 
annual  report  to  the  association,  he  said 
the  following: 

Recently  we  have  reviewed  the  statistics 
showing  supply  and  movement  of  canned  to- 
matoes and  tomato  products.  In  almost  all 
cases  both  the  supply  and  the  movement 
have  Increased  over  last  year.  Supply  Is  any- 
where from  13  percent  down  on  some  items 
to  19  percent  up  on  others.  The  movement 
range  Is  somewhat  similar.  Within  the  next 
few  weeks  growers  will  be  faced  with  having 
to  make  a  decision  on  whether  or  not  to  plant 
tomatoes.  It  Is  our  considered  opinion  that 
the  present  Indicators  of  supply  and  demand 
reflect  that  the  acreage  for  1965  should  be 
cut  approximately  25  percent,  and  that  Cali- 
fornia should  expect  to  harvest  and  market 
processed  tomatoes  from  somewhere  between 
105,000  to  110,000. 

And  despite  Mr,  Holt's  recommenda- 
tion the  actual  acreage  harvested  in  1965 
Is  expected  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
116,000.  So  much  for  the  alleged  crop 
loss  in  tomatoes. 

One  further  word  with  regard  to  the 
general  subject  of  crop  losses.  We  are 
asked  to  believe  according  to  the  news- 
paper accounts  and  some  of  the  state- 
ments of  some  of  my  colleagues  that 
every  crop  loss  occurring  this  year,  and 
there  have  been  some  crop  losses,  is  a 
result  of  labor  shortages  caused  by  the 
Secretary's  poor  administration  of  the 
Goverrmient's  farm  labor  program.  This 
of  course  is  a  very  simple  approach  to 
what  is  actually  a  very  complex  situa- 
tion. There  are  crop  losses  every  year. 
Frequently  unusual  weather  conditions, 
such  as  unseasonal  frosts,  or  extreme 
heat  causes  crops  to  be  lost.  All  of  us 
are  aware  of  the  tragic  floods  affecting 
many  parts  of  the  country  this  year.  In 
addition  to  the  loss  of  lives  and  property, 
there  has  been  some  loss  of  crops.  Mar- 
ket conditions  at  the  time  of  harvest  can 
affect  a  grower's  decision  whether  or  not 
it  is  economically  feasible  to  harvest  his 
crop.  A  grower  may  decide  to  plow  his 
crop  under,  rather  than  harvest  if  the 
price  is  not  right  and  anyone  who  Is 
familiar  with  the  agricultural  industry 
knows  that  this  is  not  an  imusual  occur- 
rence. There  are  many  factors  affecting 
the  condition  of  a  crop  and  I  have  no 
Intention  of  engaging  in  a  long  disserta- 
tion on  the  farmer's  plight.  We  all  know 
that  in  States  other  than  Nevada  and 
New  Hampshire  farming  is  the  only  form 
of  legalized  gambling  permitted.  Despite 
the  many  uncertainties  affecting  the 
agricultural  industry  the  propaganda 
mills  have  been  turning  out  reams  of 
publicity  attempting  to  convince  the 
American  public  that  every  time  there  is 
a  crop  loss  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  to 
blame. 

With  almost  equal  fervor  there  have 
been  claims  that  consimier  prices  have 
soared  as  a  result  of  labor  shortages. 
The  facts  of  the  matter  just  do  not  sup- 
port these  claims.  Wholesale  prices  in 
August  showed  a  decrease  in  vegetable 
prices  of  14  percent  below  a  year  ago. 
There  were  also  reductions  in  canned 
fruits  and  vegetable  items  as  a  result  of 
plentiful  supplies  from  the  1965  crops. 
Some  examples  of  current  prices  of 
major  crops:  canned  tomatoes  have  In- 
creased from  $1.50  a  case  to  $1.61  but 


fresh  market  tomatoes  are  down  from 
$4.15  a  carton  to  $3.03;  the  price  of  let- 
tuce, which  is  highly  volatile  was  at  $3.38 
a  carton  this  August  compared  to  $3.25 
last  year,  but  in  July  it  was  $2.08  com- 
pared to  $4.38  last  year;  a  quart  of 
strawberries  sold  for  exactly  the  same 
price — $0.75  this  year  as  It  did  last  year 
in  August;  melons  have  increased 
slightly  from  $3.40  to  $3.95  In  August; 
but  oranges  have  dropped  significantly 
from  $5.06  in  1964  to  $3.07  this  year;  the 
price  of  a  crate  of  cantaloups  has  fluctu- 
ated greatly  over  the  course  of  the  year, 
in  August  it  was  up  to  $6.25  compared 
to  $5.75  last  year;  however,  the  month 
before  it  was  only  $7.50  compared  to 
$8.19  in  July  of  1964,  In  the  last  exam- 
ple grapes  were  selling  in  August  of  last 
year  for  $4.06  compared  to  $3.59  this 
August.  The  crops  I  have  selected  were 
those  in  which  foreign  worker  employ- 
ment was  significant  last  year.  As  you 
can  see  there  has  not  been  any  balloon- 
ing of  prices,  and  if  we  look  at  all  fruit 
and  vegetable  prices  we  would  find  that 
there  actually  has  been  a  decrease.  The 
last  point  I  would  like  to  discuss  now 
is  the  Secretary's  administrative  actions. 
The  managers  claim  that  the  needs  and 
problems  of  agriculture  have  not  been 
sufficiently  recognized.  In  my  opinion 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
I  will  not  burden  you  with  a  description 
of  the  many  special  programs  initiated 
by  the  Labor  Department  to  ease  the 
transition  from  reliance  on  farm  labor 
to  full  utilization  of  domestic  agricul- 
tural workers.  In  terminating  Public 
Law  78  the  Congress  gave  to  the  Secre- 
tary a  clear  mandate  that  he  use  the  full 
authority  of  his  office  to  promote  the 
emplojonent  of  domestic  workers  and 
that  he  limit  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent,  the  importation  of  foreign  agri- 
cultural labor.  I  think  the  record  shows 
clearly  that  the  Secretary  has  admin- 
istered the  farm  labor  program  in  a  fair 
and  reasonable  maimer.  In  those  in- 
stances where  sufficient  numbers  of 
domestic  workers  have  not  been  available 
to  harvest  the  crops,  Secretary  Wirtz 
has  recognized  these  emergency  situa- 
tions and  certified  to  the  need  for  foreign 
agricultural  workers.  He  has  acted  in 
a  responsible  manner  and  administered 
the  program  so  that  domestic  workers 
have  been  fully  protected  from  any  pos- 
sible adverse  effect  resulting  from  the 
admission  of  foreign  labor. 

I  think  also  that  this  House  should  be 
made  aware  of  the  tremendous  pressures 
that  have  been  exerted  upon  the  Secre- 
tary. He  has  been  more  than  reason- 
able despite  the  abuse  and  vilification  to 
which  he  has  been  subjected.  Let  me 
cite  a  specific  example:  New  England 
growers  predicted  that  their  apple  crop 
would  be  lost  unless  1,400  Canadian 
workers  were  admitted.  After  carefully 
reviewing  and  considering  information 
supplied  by  these  growers,  the  Secretary 
certified  to  the  need  for  1,075  workers  in 
the  various  Northeast  States.  The  har- 
vest is  now  virtually  completed  and  yet 
only  691  Canadian  workers  were  actually 
employed.  In  Massachusetts,  growers 
claimed  they  needed  500  foreign  workers. 
The  Secretary,  based  on  the  data  sup- 
plied to  him  by  these  growers,  certified 


to  the  need  for  350  workers,  but  only  179 
Canadian  workers  were  actually  em- 
ployed. This  same  pattern  was  observed 
in  most  of  the  other  northeastern  apple- 
growing  States.  Maine  requested  341 
workers,  actually  employed  222;  New 
Hampshire  requested  500  workers,  actu- 
ally employed  215;  Rhode  Island  re- 
quested 30  workers,  actually  employed 
25;  Vermont  requested  55  workers,  actu- 
ally employed  50. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  say  that  as 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr,  Wirtz  has  con- 
tinued and  reenforced  the  policies,  ini- 
tiated by  his  predecessors  in  that  office, 
designed  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
foreign  workers  from  adversely  affecting 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  the 
domestic  farm  work  force.  He  has  been 
reasonable  and  he  has  been  fair.  The 
language  in  the  statement  by  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  concern- 
ing farm  labor  is  gratuitous.  I  think  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  it  does  not  re- 
flect the  sentiment  of  this  body. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Peimsylvania  [Mr. 
Dagite]. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that  my 
statement  is  certainly  no  criticism  of  the 
leadership  of  the  conference.  I  think  we 
had  some  of  the  ablest  leadership  mani- 
fested in  this  conference  that  we  have 
enjoyed  at  any  time,  in  the  hands  of  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  majority 
member. 

But  now  that  the  conference  on  HJR. 
9811  has  been  completed,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  explain  why  I  did 
not  choose  either  to  sign  the  conference 
report,  or  vote  for  it. 

First  let  me  say  that  this  conference 
committee  has  worked  very  hard  for  the 
past  2  weeks  on  many  detailed  and  com- 
plex provisions.  I  might  add  that  as  far 
as  the  House  conferees  are  concerned,  I 
think  the  House  can  be  assured  that  the 
position  of  this  body  was  well  repre- 
sented. The  fact  that  the  conference 
committee  worked  diligenUy,  however, 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  what  they 
worked  on,  was  not,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
best  long-range  interest  of  farmers,  con- 
sumers, and  taxpayers. 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  why  I  feel 
that  this  legislation  is  not  desirable. 
First,  because  it  commits  our  farm  pro- 
gram even  further  to  the  principle  that 
direct  Government  payments  should  be 
a  cornerstone  of  farm  policy.  We  have, 
in  effect,  in  this  bill,  a  large  part  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Brannan  plan.^  With 
cotton  being  added  to  the  list  of  crops 
which  receive  direct  cash  payments  from 
the  Treasury,  we  have  moved  another 
giant  step  toward  the  day  when  farmers 
will  be  absolutely  dependent  on  Govern- 
ment payments  for  their  economic  siir- 
vival.  This  trend,  of  course,  has  been 
developing  during  the  past  several  years, 
and  in  1964  Goverrunent  payments  ac- 
counted for  nearly  20  percent  of  realized 
net  farm  income.  In  1965  this  percent- 
age will  most  certainly  be  at  least  20  per- 
cent. In  1966  and  subsequent  years  this 
percentage  is  surely  going  to  grow  under 
the  provisions  of  HJl.  9811.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  trend  is  not  In  the  best 
interest  of  American  agriculture,  and  I 
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am  afraid  that  some  day  farmers  will 
have  to  face  an  unhappy  reckoning  when 
they  find  that  their  continually  shrink- 
ing numbers  have  resulted  in  a  Congress 
no  longer  oriented  to  rural  interests  and 
the  high  costs  of  farm  programs. 

The  second  major  reason  that  I  can- 
not support  HH.  9811  is  that  I  believe  it 
will  prove  to  be  most  costly  and  ineffec- 
tive. Generally  speaking,  the  House  bill 
increased  the  costs  of  the  programs  origi- 
nally proposed  by  the  administration. 
For  example :  The  House  action  in  mak- 
ing the  extra  50-cent  payments  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  on  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  wheat  added  another  $200  mil- 
lion a  year  to  the  original  administration 

blU. 

The  conference  committee  bill  has  In 
many  instances  increased  the  costs  of  the 
House  bill  by  either  adopting  more  ex- 
pensive amendments  of  the  other  body 
or  by  compromising  with  the  conferees 
from  the  other  body  on  provisions  of 
their  bill  which  were  more  expensive. 
For  example:  The  conference  committee 
adopted  cotton  provisions  dealing  with 
overplanted  acreage,  small  farm  mini- 
mums,  and  minimum  price  supports 
which,  in  my  opinion,  will  add  approxi- 
mately another  $100  million  a  year  to 
the  cost  of  the  program  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

In  Wednesday  night's  Washington 
Star  there  was  a  wire  story  reporting  the 
progress  of  the  conference  committee. 
In  this  story,  spokesmen  for  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  are  quoted  as 
saying  "this  measure  should  cut  between 
$300  and  $400  million  from  the  more 
than  $4  billion  now  spent  annually  on 
crop  control  programs." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  do  not  think  this 
prediction  will  turn  out  to  be  true. 

Another  very  expensive  part  of  this 
legislation,  which  I  himibly  predict  will 
turn  out  to  be  the  most  expensive  farm 
bill  ever  passed,  is  the  cropland  adjust- 
ment title.  This  program  calls  for  the 
retirement  of  some  40  million  acres  of 
farmland  during  the  next  4  years.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  the  conference  bill,  up 
to  $9  billion  is  authorized  for  making 
payments  under  this  program  during  the 
life  of  all  contracts  which  can  run  for 
as  long  as  10  years.  These  enormous 
expenditures  for  this  new  program  will, 
of  course,  be  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
present  programs. 

While  this  program  has  been  described 
as  one  to  save  money  on  annual  com- 
modity expenditures,  I  feel  that  in  the 
Ion?  run  it  will  turn  out  to  be  an  addi- 
tional cost  over  and  above  the  cost  of 
the  commodity  programs  involved  in  this 
bill.  I  predict  also  that  the  commodity 
programs  for  cotton,  feed  grains,  and 
wheat  during  the  next  4-year  period  will 
cost  taxpayers  more  than  has  been  the 
case  in  any  previous  4-ycar  period  in 
time.  Why  is  this  so.  one  may  legiti- 
mately ask.  The  main  reason,  I  feel.  Is 
that  the  programs  themselves  will  not 
be  eflfective  instruments  in  holding  down 
the  continuing  increases  in  production 
that  American  agriculture  is  capable  of 
generating. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  CooLEY]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  have  set  forth  the 


major  provisions  of  this  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  add  a  few  comments  on 
some  of  the  major  controversial  provi- 
sions in  this  legislation  and  how  these 
issues  were  settled. 

The  dairy  title  of  H.R.  9811  deals  with 
the  establishment  of  a  class  I  dairymen's 
base  plan.  This  means  that  the  provi- 
sions in  the  House  bill  leaving  producer- 
handlers'  legal  status  unchanged  will  be 
in  effect  during  the  life  of  the  class  I 
plan.  The  adoption  of  the  House  lan- 
guage also  means  that  individual  dairy 
farmers  will  vote  in  any  referendum  held 
on  the  class  I  plan.  These  questions 
were  the  major  differences  between  the 
House  and  the  other  body  in  regard  to 
dairy  legislation. 

On  wool  the  House  prevailed  in  its 
insistence  on  the  deletion  of  authority 
for  graduated  payments  to  small  wool 
producers,  while  accepting  the  other 
body's  formula  for  establishing  a  support 
level  during  the  next  4  years. 

On  feed  grains  the  conference  commit- 
tee gives  greater  discretion  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  feed  grain  program.  The 
conference  bill  allows  him  to  lower  the 
loan  price  on  corn  below  65  percent  of 
parity,  the  floor  provided  by  the  House 
bill.  Deleted  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee was  the  other  body's  amendment 
authorizing  an  alternative  feed  grain 
program  which  would  have  placed  heavy 
emphasis  on  diversion  payments  to  par- 
ticipating farmers. 

On  cotton  the  major  issues  were  the 
degree  of  mandatory  reduction,  special 
provisions  for  small  farms,  the  degree  of 
permitted  overplanting,  and  total  price 
support  level. 

It  occturs  to  me  as  one  who  claims  to 
be  no  expert  on  cotton  that  this  pro- 
gram seems  to  be  chasing  itself.  While 
some  cotton  farmers  will  be  paid  not  to 
grow  cotton  in  order  to  reduce  the  near- 
record  surplus,  others  will  be  permitted 
to  grow  an  additional  250,000  acres  a 
year.  While  the  production  from  this 
additional  acreage  is  earmarked  for  ex- 
port markets,  there  seems  to  be  little 
question  that  its  existence  will  only  ne- 
gate the  effectiveness  of  this  program. 
Other  cotton  provisions  are  similarly 
written  in  such  a  manner  as  to  not  really 
do  the  job  of  reducing  production. 
Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  significant  results  will  be  forth- 
coming from  the  new  cotton  program 
which  most  likely  will  cost  as  much  or 
more  than  the  present  extravagant  pro- 
gram. 

On  v;heat  the  conferees  agreed  to  de- 
lete the  provision  which  was  in  the  other 
body's  bill  dealing  with  an  escalated 
bread  tax.  In  reaching  this  agreement 
the  conferees  added  another  7  cents 
per  bushel  to  the  taxpajters'  cost  of  sub- 
sidizing domestic  wheat  production.  Let 
us  remember  that  the  present  wheat  pro- 
gram is  costing  taxpayers  something  like 
^1.2  billion  annually  in  addition  to  the 
$375  million  spent  each  year  by  con- 
siuners  for  domestic  wheat  certificates 
which  wheat  millers  and  bakers  must 
purchase  in  order  to  process  wheat. 
These  taxpayer  costs,  I  predict,  will  be 
increased  at  least  $235  million  a  year 
more  by  HJl.  9811. 


On  cropland  adjustment  the  confer- 
ees have  set  up  a  program  which  allows 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  commit 
$225  million  per  year  in  each  year  of  the 
signup  period.  This  means  that  farm- 
ers signing  up  under  this  program  might 
run  up  the  annual  cost  of  this  program 
some  $900  million  per  yea*.  If  all  the 
contracts  signed  were  10-year  contracts, 
the  total  obligation  of  taxpayers  by  1980, 
when  this  program  ends,  could  be  as  high 
as  $9  billion.  Of  course,  no  one  expects 
all  these  contracts  to  be  for  10  years, 
but  even  if  only  half  of  them  were  for 
10  years,  the  total  costs  could  run  to  $7.5 
billion. 

On  rice  the  provisions  allowing  di- 
version payments  to  rice  farmers  during 
the  next  2  years  were  adopted.  These 
costs  again  represent  an  additional  cost 
burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference 
committee  has  added  to  the  list  of  com- 
modities involved  in  Federal  farm  pro- 
grams one  which  apparently  has  escaped 
Federal  assistance  and  management.  It 
is  one  which  I  had  never  heard  of  be- 
fore. I  refer  to  that  everyday  commod- 
ity known  to  everyone  as  plantago  ovato, 
a  botanic  cousin  of  what  is  known  in  the 
West  as  Indian  wheat  grass.  Under  the 
cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains  sections  of 
this  bill  farmers  across  America  will  be 
eligible  to  produce  plantago  ovato  on 
acreage  diverted  from  these  crops,  pro- 
vided they  accept  a  reduction  in  the  di- 
version payments  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  entitled.  If  past  patterns 
prevail,  this  will  be  just  the  beginning  for 
plantago  ovato's  participation  in  Fed- 
eral farm  programs.  The  complexities, 
the  controls,  the  subsidies,  and  the  red- 
tape  generated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  most  likely  will  now  engulf 
this  new  and  hitherto  unknown  and  xin- 
regulated  commodity. 

And  what  a  strange  twist  of  fate  this 
Is.  Plantago  ovato  is  a  plant  from  which 
chemists  and  scientists  are  able  to  pro- 
duce birth  control  pills.  Thus,  in  a  bill 
which  is  distinctive  for  its  lack  of  control 
of  the  public  purse,  a  crop  used  to  control 
birth  in  humans  ends  up  being  controlled 
by  humans  themselves. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
record  my  opposition  to  the  conference 
report,  especially  as  it  applies  to  the  cot- 
ton section. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Greigg]. 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  rural  America  re- 
ceived a  substantial  boost.  This  comes 
.as  a  result  of  the  action  taken  by  this 
body  in  acceptinrr  the  agriculture  confer- 
ence report.  While  this  measure  directly 
affects  the  agricultural  economy,  it  very 
markedly  affects  every  facet  and  segment 
of  the  total  American  economy.  As  a 
m.ember  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, I  can  report  to  you  that  the  ad- 
ministration sought  a  2-year  farm  bill. 
I  am  pleased  and  proud  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee  prevailed,  as  we 
now  have  approved  a  4-year  farm  pro- 
gram.   As  a  result  of  this  4-year  pro- 
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gram,  our  farmers  can  place  Into  action 
some  concrete  plans  for  the  future.  FVir 
a  long  period  of  time,  the  American 
farmer  has  been  caught  in  a  severe  cost- 
price  squeeze.  It  Is  Indeed  imperative 
that  the  American  farmer  realize  im- 
proved farm  income.  I  firmly  believe 
that,  with  the  passage  of  this  measure, 
the  farmers  in  my  area  applaud  the  ac- 
tions of  the  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  who,  by  their  vote  in  support 
of  this  program,  indicated  a  real  concern 
for  rural  America. 

In  representing  my  constituents,  my 
concern  has  been  for  the  continuance  of 
an  effective  feed  grains  program.  This 
program  has  been  most  beneficial  to  my 
congressional  district  in  northwest  Iowa, 
and  throughout  all  of  Iowa.  One  of  the 
moving  purposes  behind  my  candidacy 
for  Congress  was  the  relationship  that 
we,  in  the  Midwest  and  particularly 
northwest  Iowa,  were  in  great  need  of 
representation  which  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  need  for  such  forward  look- 
ing programs  as  the  feed  grains  program. 
However,  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
that,  while  the  subject  of  feed  grains  is 
so  essential  to  my  district,  I  have  come 
to  appreciate  the  real  concerns  of  all 
of  the  many  and  varied  agricultural  com- 
modities included  In  this  measure.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  present  farm  bill  is  no 
panacea  of  perfection.  We  have  a  long 
way  to  go.  But  this  type  of  program  has 
made  it  possible  for  higher  prices  for  our 
commodities  and  has  been  remarkably 
effective  in  the  reduction  of  surpluses. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hauold  Cooley], 
and  my  very  thorough  and  dedicated 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Robert  Poage]  ,  for  their 
masterful  leadership  in  directing  this 
essential  agricultural  measure. 

I  wish,  at  this  time,  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  some  very 
meaningful  statistics  as  they  relate  to 
the  feed  grains  program. 

The  feed  grain  program  has  been  out- 
standingly successful  in  reducing  sur- 
pluses, increasing  farm  income,  and  pro- 
moting stability  in  the  livestock  and  feed 
grain  sector  of  agriculture  during  the 
past  4  years. 

Stocks  of  feed  grains  at  the  end  of  the 
1964  crop  marketing  season  will  be  down 
to  55  million  tons,  the  smallest  since 
1957  and  more  than  one-third  below  the 
peak  level  of  85  million  tons  at  the  end 
of  the  1960  crop  season.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  reduction  becomes  even 
more  meaningful  when  considered 
against  the  continuing  yearly  buildup 
in  the  surplus  during  the  1961-62  period. 

The  feed  grain  program  has  enabled 
producers  to  realize  $3  billion  more  for 
their  crops  than  at  the  1960  level.  Over- 
all net  farm  income  in  1965  is  now  es- 
timated at  $13.5  billion,  the  highest  since 
1953.  The  feed  grain  program  is  con- 
tributing significantly  to  improved  in- 
come level. 

Farm  com  prices  averaged  $1.16  per 
bushel  m  1964,  higher  than  at  any  time 
since  the  mid-1950's.  Prices,  thus  far. 
In  1965  have  generally  been  above  this 
1964  level.  This  price  improvement  Is 
In  sharp  contrast  to  the  downward  di- 


rection of  feed  grain  prices  during  the 
period  prior  to  the  program.  In  1960, 
farm  com  prices  averaged  less  than  $1 
per  bushel,  the  lowest  in  nearly  20  years. 
In  November  of  that  year,  prices  in  my 
home  State  of  Iowa  dropped  to  75  cents 
per  bushel. 

The  improved  feed  grain  supply 
situation  is  a  tremendoiis  stabilizer 
for  the  livestock  and  poultry  industry 
which  provides  more  than  half  of  yearly 
agricultural  income.  A  continuation 
into  the  1960's  of  the  feed  grain  produc- 
tion and  price  trend  in  the  1950's  wovUd 
have  had  a  catastrophic  Impact  on  live- 
stock and  poultry  output  and  prices. 

The  achievement  in  working  the  feed 
grain  surplus  down  is  even  more  remark- 
able in  light  of  the  yield  increases  reg- 
istered during  the  past  few  years.  The 
com  yield  for  the  1965  crop  is  now  es- 
timated at  more  than  68  bushels  per 
acre,  nearly  25  percent  above  the  1960 
figure  of  54.5  bushels.  This  means  with 
one-fovurth  less  acreage  production  would 
equal  the  1960  level  when  more  than  200 
million  bushels  were  added,  to  the  siir- 
plus. 

Despite  Increased  yields,  the  program 
has  made  substantial  inroads  in  the  sur- 
plus through  a  better  balance  between 
production  and  needs.  During  the  first 
4  years  of  the  program,  more  than  1  mil- 
lion farmers  each  year  have  participated 
to  hold  more  than  110  million  acres  out 
of  production  and  In  conservation  uses. 

The  magnitude  of  this  acreage  is  read- 
ily apparent  in  that  it  is  just  shy  of  the 
total  yearly  feed  grain  plantings.  If  this 
acreage  had  been  in  production  during 
the  past  4  years,  as  it  would  have  under 
the  old  program,  the  economic  distress 
In  the  feed  grain  and  livestock  sectors 
of  agricultvure  would  have  been  wide- 
spread. 

Lower  feed  grain  prices  and  Increasing 
supplies  would  have  been  a  powerful 
stimulus  for  higher  livestock  and  poul- 
try production  pressuring  prices  for  com- 
modities to  lower  and  lower  levels.  A 
feed  oversupply  means  cheap  feed. 
Cheap  feed  means  ruinous  prices  for 
livestock  and  livestock  products. 

Even  though  livestock  feeding  would 
have  increased,  the  Government  accu- 
mulation of  surplus  grain  would  have 
gone  to  new  record  levels  each  year  with 
mounting  costs  and  unbelievable  storage 
problems.  The  feed  grain  surplus  in- 
stead of  being  down  more  than  one-third 
from  the  peak  85-million-ton  level  as  it  is, 
would  not  be  at  least  50  to  60  percent 
higher.  While  costs  under  the  feed 
grain  program  have  been  high,  the  ulti- 
mate Government  costs  because  of  a 
higher  surplus  level  under  a  continua- 
tion of  the  old  program  would  have  been 
at  least  $2  billion  more. 

The  popularity  of  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram among  farmers  continues  to  in- 
crease. This  year,  nearly  1.5  million 
farmers,  a  record  number,  have  signed 
up  to  hold  more  than  35  million  acres  out 
of  production  also  a  record  in  terms  of 
acreage.  The  program  has  enabled 
farmers  to  achieve  an  improved  feed 
grain  supply-demand  relationship  while 
giving  their  incomes  a  boost. 

The  alternative  to  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram is  a  return  to  the  program  of  the 
1950's  with  no  provision  for  diverting 


acreage  from  production.  Prices  would 
be  supported  between  50  and  90  percent 
of  parity,  but  at  a  level  which  would 
not  result  in  increasing  CCC  com  stocks. 
This,  in  effect,  would  mean  the  minimi^tn 
level  of  about  75  to  80  cents  per  bushel 
for  com  and  correspondingly  low  prices 
for  other  feed  grsdns.  The  Increased 
yields  and  land  available  for  production 
would  mean  that  the  gains  of  the  past 
4  years  in  reducing  feed  grain  stocks 
would  be  lost  in  probably  only  2  years. 
Returns  from  feed  grain  would  be  down, 
and  low  feed  prices  would  eventually 
spread  as  a  disruptive  influence  on  the 
livestock-dairy-poultry  economy. 

Following  are  two  tables  for  the  Rec- 
ord on  national  participation  in  the  feed 
grain  program  and  on  US.  production 
and  carryover  of  feed  grains: 

Summary  of  feed  grain  program 


1061 

1062 
1063 
1064 
1065 


Farms 
participating 


1, 146. 388 
1.  240,  633 
1.  104.  665 
1,243,217 
<1. 482, 683 


Feed  grain 

acreage  on 

participating 

farms 


68,100.000 
72,600.000 
73,600.000 
78,000,000 
86, 627, 300 


Diverted 
acres 


26.200. 000 
28.200.000 
24.600,000 
32,400.000 
36, 676, 800 


>  Based  on  signup  intentions. 

[In  millions  of  tons] 


' 

Production  and  carryover 
of  feed  grains 

Carryover 

Production 

Marketing  year  begin- 
ing— 
1060 

74.6 
84.7 
71.8 
63.9 
68.7 
55.0 

166.6 
140.6 
142.9 
156.4 
136.0 
149.9 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1064 

1966 

Iowa,  the  heart  of  the  Nation's  Com 
Belt,  has  an  impressive  record  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  feed  grain  programs. 
From  1961  through  1965,  the  programs 
have  increased  in  popularity  each  year. 
In  1964,  for  instance,  those  with  bsise 
acreage  ranging  from  31  to  300  acres  had 
the  major  share  of  enrollment. 

Program  enrollment  in  Iowa  steadily 
increased  from  108,730  signed  up  in  1961 
to  123,555  enrolled  for  this  year's  pro- 
gram. By  crop  years,  the  percentage  of 
all  Iowa  feed  grain  farms  signed  up  read 
like  this:  56.7,  58.3,  59.5,  63,  and  65  per- 
cent. 

Equally  impressive  was  the  amovmt  of 
the  State's  13.5  million  acres  of  total  feed 
grain  base  represented  on  enrolled  farms. 
This  percentage  by  years  from  1961 
through  1965  increased  in  this  order: 
64.2.  67.3,  69.8,  71,  end  74  percent. 

An  amazing  91  percent  of  the  base 
acreage  among  participants  was  on 
farms  of  from  31  through  300  acres  in 
1964.  Smaller  base  acreage  farms  with 
1  to  31  acres  represented  only  2.1  percent. 
Farms  of  301  acres  or  more  represented 
the  balance. 

Acreage  diversion  by  participating 
farms  was  greatest  in  the  31  through  300 
acre  category.  They  had  3,146,114  acres 
diverted.  Those  with  30  acres  or  less 
diverted  a  total  of  211,727  acres,  while 
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those  with  301  acres  or  more  diverted  a 
total  of  200,386  acres. 

In  summary,  Iowa's  commercial  fam- 
ily-type farms  of  31  to  300  acres,  which 
depend  on  producUon  of  grain  as  one  of 
their  major  sources  of  income,  had  the 
largest  enrollment,  the  most  base  acre- 
age and  the  preponderant  share  of  the 
acreage  diversion  in  their  State  during 
the  1964  feed  grain  program. 

What  does  this  program  participation 
mean  in  Iowa,  which  is  the  Nation's  No.  1 
corn-producing  State? 

Yield  In  1965  is  indicated  at  a  new 
record  high  of  83  bushels  per  acre— and 
that  is  a  jump  of  nearly  20  percent  over 
the  1958-62  average  of  69.4  bushels  per 
acre.  With  the  high  degree  of  participa- 
tion and  acreage  diversion  in  the  State 
this  year,  production  is  indicated  at  838 
million  bushels  of  corn— up  only  13  per- 
cent from  the  1958-62  average  production 
of  743  million  bushels.  In  other  words, 
the  acreage  diverted  under  the  feed  grain 
program  applied  a  brake  which  held 
down  production  by  nearly  100  million 
bushels  despite  the  phenomenal  new 
yields  indicated  for  the  State  this  crop 
year.  If  the  diverted  acres  had  been 
planted,  the  State's  production  this  year 
obviously  would  have  been  tremendously 
greater.  ^         ^  _ 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  summary,  I  want  my 
colleagues  to  know  that  I  have  found  it 
to  be  an  honor  to  serve  on  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  and  to  serve  in 
the  89th  Congress  which,  by  its  actions 
today,  boosts  the  American  farmer  and 
gives  new  life  to  rural  America. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  StalbaumI. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  this  time  to  commend  the 
conferees  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Mr.  Cooley,  for 
the  fine  job  they  have  done  in  legisla- 
tion in  the  field  of  dairying.  We  recog- 
nize that  dairying  is  found  in  each  of  the 
50  States,  the  only  commodity  that  is  so 
found.  Dairy  legislation  has  been  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence  in  the  past,  but 
this  year  the  farm  bill  carries  several 
Items  that  are  good  as  far  as  dairying  is 
concerned.  It  is  a  tribute  to  our  leaders 
that  these  were  included. 

We  have  included  a  class  I  dairy  base 
plan  which  was  accepted  as  presented  by 
the  House.  It  was  better  than  the  ver- 
sion of  the  other  body  because  ours  in- 
cluded the  right  of  manufactured-milk 
handlers  to  set  up  their  own  market  or- 
ders. In  addition  to  this,  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House  in  their  wisdom 
have  accepted  two  amendments  which 
the  Senate  put  in  the  farm  bill,  one  an 
antidumping  feature  which  strengthens 
our  class  I  plans,  which  is  highly  de- 
sirable and  badly  needed. 

The  second  provision,  which  I  feel  has 
not  been  given  the  attention  in  the  House 
it  should  have,  is  one  which  will  permit 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  sell 
dairy  products  even  when  such  dairy 
products  are  not  labeled  as  being  in 
surplus.  Many  of  my  friends  in  the 
dairy  cooperatives  and  the  dairy  market- 
ing field  believe  this  may  be  one  of  the 
most  effective  items  and  one  of  the  major 
pieces  of  legislation  we  have  passed  for 


dairying  in  many,  many  years  in  the 
Congress. 

I  feel  that  dairying  is  well  taken  care 
of  in  the  dairy  legislation  here.  This 
type  of  legislation  is  not  expensive,  it 
is  not  going  to  add  to  the  cost  of  the  farm 
program :  but  class  I  dairy  plans  and  the 
right  of  Commodity  Credit  to  sell  dairy 
products  which  are  not  in  surplus  are 
two  items  which  could  go  a  long  way  in 
helping  solve  the  dairy  problems  of  the 
Nation. 

Again  I  commend  the  committee  chair- 
man, Mr.  CooLEY.  for  the  fine  job  he  did 
in  giving  leadership  in  this  matter  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Dairy  Subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  Hagen  of  California,  who  did  so 
much  in  getting  this  good  legislation  in- 
corporated into  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hagen  1. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  clarify  two 
or  three  points.  No.  1.  on  the  issue 
of  the  treatment  of  producer  han- 
dlers, we  accepted  the  House  version 
which  savs  this  legislation  does  not  ad- 
versely affect  him  and  this  is  what  the 
producer  handlers  of  the  country  wanted. 
In  addition  there  are  a  couple  of  other 
points  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  TMr.  PoageI.  a  member  of  our 
committee,  wants  to  clarify  for  the  Rec- 
ord ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  think  it  might  be  well 
if  we  clarified  that  for  the  Record.  I 
think  there  is  no  question  about  what  the 
committee  understood  and  what  the  con- 
ferees intended. 

But  there  are  those  of  us  who  have 
questions  and  I  think  we  might  clarify 
for  the  Record  the  meaning  of  new  pro- 
ducers. We  make  provisions  for  new 
producers  and  the  question  arises:  Is  a 
new  producer  confined  or  is  that  term 
"new  producer"  confined  just  to  those 
who  never  produced  any  milk  before  in 
their  lives  or  does  it  include  all  of  those 
who  produced  milk  but  who  have  not 
participated  in  the  particular  market  in 
which  it  is  being  produced? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Well,  it 
would  Include  all  of  those  who  were  not 
in  that  market  but  were  seeking  entry  to 
it.  It  might  be  a  dairy  farmer  who  had 
been  delivering  to  another  market  where 
a  quota  plan  is  adopted.  He  could  get 
a  quota  In  a  new  area  only  through  an 
allocation  of  an  increase  In  class  I  sales, 
allocation  of  basis  forfeited,  or  by  trans- 
fer from  producers  who  have  quotas  In 
that  new  order  area. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Then  it  would  be  fair  to 
say  it  Includes  both? 

Mr.  HAGEIN  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  POAGE.  In  the  second  place  at 
the  present  time  milk  is  sold  in  Federal 
order  markets  from  plants  which  are 
regulated  under  other  Federal  orders  and 
from  unregulated  plants.  This  milk  is 
produced  by  dairy  farmers  who  are  not 
"producers"  under  the  order  regulating 
milk  in  the  receiving  market.  Is  it  in- 
tended that  this  milk  share  in  whole  or  in 
part  In  the  class  I  sales  of  the  receiving 
market  adopting  a  class  I  base  plan  even 


though  such  sharing  displaces  producer 
quota  milk  in  class  I  sales? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  The  an- 
swer is  "No."  Producer  quota  milk  will 
receive  a  priority  assignment  to  the  class 
I  sales  in  a  market  to  the  extent  such 
milk  is  available  for  such  sales.  Milk 
received  from  other  sources  whether 
from  other  Federal  order  plants  or  from 
unregulated  plants  will  be  assigned  to 
class  I  sales  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
sales  exceed  producer  quota  milk. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  I  think  it  is  obvious  that 
the  program  could  not  work  imless  the 
answer  were  "no."  It  was  intended  to 
be  "no"  all  the  time. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Is  it  not  true  in  the 
establishment  of  the  class  I  base  plan 
that  Congress  Intended  to  give  consider- 
able flexibility  to  various  markets  in  set- 
ting up  such  plans  as  they  felt  would  be 
most  effective  in  their  own  market,  and 
most  designed  to  meet  their  own  needs 
and  that  in  passing  this  legislation  we 
are  not  attempting  to  establish  a  pat- 
tern that  must  apply  all  over  the  United 
States  but  rather  we  are  setting  up  en- 
abling legislation  to  allow  each  market 
to  meet  these  problems  as  they  best  see 

fit? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  That  is 
absolutely  correct.  I  might  comment 
that  this  bill  in  the  dairy  section  should 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  dairy  program 
to  the  Federal  Government  depending 
upon  the  extent  to  which  these  order 
areas  vote  to  use  this  tool. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  jrield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Dairy  Subcommittee  a 
question  regarding  the  use  and  purchase 
of  dairy  products  not  in  surplus.  At  the 
present  time  dairy  products  purchased 
vmder  section  32  funds  must  be  used. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  will  say 
that  surplus  is  not  the  proper  word.  It 
is  CCC  inventory.  They  may  be  surplus 
although  not  in  the  inventory  and  this 
provision  is  directed  to  acquisition  ana 
use  of  nonlnventory  stocks. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Yes,  they  might  be  sur- 
plus. But  if  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture wanted  to  put  cheese,  let  us  say, 
in  the  school  lunch  program,  using  this 
particular  section,  there  would  have  to 
be  additional  language  added  to  this 
conference  report  to  provide  for  the 
packaging,  reprocessing,  transportation, 
and  handling  and  other  charges.  I  think 
the  gentleman  realizes  in  the  school 
lunch  program,  loaf  cheese  is  used  and 
has  been  used  most  successfully  In  this 
program  throughout  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  a  very  popular  commodity 
in  the  school  lunch  program. 

This  requires  repackaging  and  process- 
ing of  the  cheese  that  is  purchased 
under  the  CCC  purchase  program.  That 
language  was  not  included  in  the  confer- 
ence report.  Does  this  cause  the  diffi- 
culty that  the  Department  of  Agricultiire 
says  that  it  causes? 
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Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  The  De- 
partment is  always  quite  cautious. 
They  thought  that  additional  language 
was  necessary  to  accomplish  usage  with 
added  costs  of  repackaging  and  so  forth. 
The  conferees  thought  the  Department 
had  the  authority  without  the  added  lan- 
guage and  that  is  our  position. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  Department  says 
that  they  cannot  put  the  product  into 
the  school  Itmch  program  without  that 
language. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  It  is  my 
recollection  that  the  conferees  did  not 
think  it  was  necessary.  That  is  to  say 
under  our  language  they  could  do  every- 
thing nesessary  to  purchase  milk  and 
milk  products  and  put  them  into  the 
hands  of  donees  with  the  Department 
assuming  all  or  any  part  of  costs  of  acqui- 
sition, packaging  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  believe  the  Depart- 
ment has  all  the  authority  that  the  De- 
partment needs  to  deal  with  this  thing. 
Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  My  view  is 
that  previously  stated.  The  authority 
exists  for  assumption  of  these  costs  re- 
gardless of  the  product's  destination. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  position  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. The  Department  has  advised  me 
that  the  language  is  necessary. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  must  be  for  over- 
seas packaging,  not  for  domestic  use. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  This  language  was  for 
both  overseas  use  and  for  domestic  use, 
and  it  was  suggested  to  the  conferees. 
The  language  suggested  by  the  Depart- 
ment appears  on  page  85  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  print. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  were  assured  that 
they  needed  no  authority  to  deal  with 
this  problem  in  the  domestic  market. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Is  it  the  intent  of  the 
conferees  that  the  processing  and  pack- 
aging costs  may  be  taken? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes,  domesticaUy.  but 
not  for  export. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  For  the  domestic  market, 
processing,  packaging,  and  transporta- 
tion costs  can  be  taken? 
Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Aitorews]  such 
time  as  he  might  require. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  House  will  today  approve  a  farm 
bill  historic  because  it  is  the  first  time 
such  legislation  has  been  enacted  for  a 
4 -year  period.  This  omnibus  farm  bill 
has  many  details  in  it  that  are  somewhat 
different  from  the  regulations  under 
which  our  farmers  have  been  operating 
in  years  past.  While  definite  details  will 
have  to  await  administrative  determina- 
tions and  will  be  in  the  hands  of  your 
local  ASCS  committee  shortly.  I  felt  our 
farmers  would  be  interested  now  in  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  program. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  session,  Sen- 
ator Milton  Young  and  I  Introduced 
Identical  farm  bills  in  the  House  and 
Senate.  While  the  final  version  of  the 
administration  bill  does  not  include  all 


of  the  features  we  advocated,  it  does  in- 
clude the  chief  feature — full  parity  for 
wheat  produced  for  domestic  markets. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
went  part  way  in  establishing  many  of 
the  principles  that  I  had  Introduced  in 
our  bill.  Senator  Young  in  the  Senate 
was  able  to  amend  the  administration 
bill  to  make  It  conform  even  more  closely 
to  our  desires  and  to  the  needs  of  North 
Dakotans.  He  held  many  of  these  gains 
in  the  conference  committee  against  un- 
relenting pressure  from  the  administra- 
tion which  was  determined  to  establish 
lower  prices,  principally  for  wheat,  than 
we  were  willing  to  accept.  This  illus- 
trates once  again  the  wisdom  of  a  legis- 
lative process  where  give-and-take  re- 
sults in  the  final  bill — in  this  case,  a  bill 
much  more  acceptable  than  the  program 
originally  sponsored  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

One  of  the  keenest  disappointments  in 
the  bill.  I  think,  is  that  part  of  the  cer- 
tificates will  be  paid  by  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury rather  than  by  those  who  use  the 
wheat.  This  could  endanger  farm  pro- 
grams in  the  future  since  we  have  had  an 
almost  constant  fight  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  administration  to 
gain  funds  for  such  programs  as  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  REA  loans, 
and  other  programs  vita)  to  farmers.  If 
the  Federal  Government  continues  to  ex- 
pand, more  and  more  agencies  will  be 
competing  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  a  share  of  your  tax  dollars. 
Some  experts  see  this  as  the  beginning  of 
the  end  for  farm  programs.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  note  that  many  of  those  who 
cried  "bread  tax"  during  the  debate  were 
the  very  same  ones  who  for  years  have 
demanded  the  end  of  all  farm  pro- 
grams. 

Now,  what  is  in  the  major  sections  of 
the  bill  affecting  North  Dakotans? 

FEED   GRAINS 

The  feed  grains  section  is  extended 
without  major  change  for  4  more  years, 
including  provisions  for  price  support 
loans,  purchases,  and  in-kind  payments 
to  program  participants  at  about  the 
same  levels  as  recent  years.  Partici- 
pants, by  diverting  acreage  from  feed 
grain  products  to  conservation  use,  will 
receive,  as  in  the  past,  payments  in  kind 
to  help  maintain  income. 

The  main  differences  between  the  new 
program  and  the  old  one  are:  first,  nor- 
mal production  is  to  be  figured  on  the 
basis  of  projected  rather  than  base  pe- 
riod 3^elds;  and.  second,  soybeans  may  be 
planted  on  permitted  feed  grain  acres — 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture — and  the  producer  will  earn 
the  same  diversion  and  price  support 
payments  as  if  he  had  planted  feed  grain. 

WHEAT 

The  bill  will  furnish  a  blended  price 
support  of  $1,841/2  a  bushel.  This  Is 
roughly  a  15-cent-per-bushel  increase 
compared  with  what  cooperating  farm- 
ers are  now  receiving.  The  administra- 
tion, however,  turned  down  a  clause  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Young  which  would 
have  tied  any  increase  in  the  price  of 
bread  to  an  increase  in  returns  to  the 
wheat  farmer. 
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In  effect,  here  Is  what  the  wheat  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  means  to  farmers  in  North 
Dakota:  full  parity  for  domestic  food 
use  of  wheat^-500  million  bushels;  the 
parity  of  July  1— $2.57— will  be  used  in 
1966  price  support  calculations;  loan  for 
the  1966  crop  is  to  be  $1.25  a  bushel, 
leaving  a  difference  between  loan  and 
parity  of  $1.32.  The  millers  will  pay  75 
cents  of  this  difference  and  the  rest  is 
to  be  paid  by  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  bill  now  provides  a  minimum  man- 
datory price  support  for  1966.  It  further 
provides  that  this  same  level  of  blended 
price  supports  will  be  guaranteed  the  re- 
maining 3  years  of  the  program.  This 
constitutes  an  important  change  in  the 
administration  approach  as  passed  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
which,  while  giving  considerable  assur- 
ance to  providing  a  $1.81  for  1966,  did 
not  give  a  firm  guarantee  of  this  price 
and  gave  the  Secretary  broad  authority 
to  reduce  the  blended  price  level  in  fu- 
ture years. 

PEOJECTED   NORMAL   PRODUCTION 

You  may  have  noted  that  I  used  the 
term  "projected  yield"  rather  than  nof^ 
mal  yields.  As  a  matter  of  practical  ap- 
plication, the  State  and  the  county 
yields  will  be  somewhat  higher  than  they 
were  under  the  normal  yield.  Under  the 
old  program,  we  used  to  take  an  average 
of  the  last  5  years  available  and  make 
adjustments  for  weather  and  other  fac- 
tors and  come  up  with  our  base  normal 
yield.  Now  this  yield  will  be  based  on 
projected  figures  and  since  there  is  an 
upward  trend  in  yields,  it  should  be  some- 
what higher  than  last  year.  For  in- 
stance, North  Dakota's  yield  last  year 
in  wheat,  our  biggest  crop,  was  21.6 
bushels.  Under  the  projected  yield  ap- 
proach, it  will  come  out  to  be  about  23  7 
bushels  for  the  State. 

In  applying  tills  to  the  individual  farm, 
county  committees  wiU  be  setting  farm 
yields  by  one  of  two  methods:  First,  the 
farmer's  proven  yield;  and,  second,  the 
assigned  projected  yield  where  no  proven 
yield  is  available. 

In  the  first  instance,  where  the  farmer 
has  a  proven  yield — which  is  only  about 
10  percent  of  the  farms  in  North 
Dakota — the  committee  has  a  starting 
point.  They  may  or  may  not  increase 
these  yields,  but  in  any  case  the  farmer 
should  not  get  less  than  his  proven  yield. 
In  the  second  instance,  where  the  farmer 
has  no  proven  yield,  the  committee  will 
consider  the  productivity  of  the  land,  the 
farmer's  present  operation,  and  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  try  to  establish  a 
yield  which  will  be  comparable.  This 
setting  of  yields  is  a  very  complex  and 
important  procedure,  and  the  farmer 
should  be  sure  to  get  all  the  information 
possible  from  his  county  ASCS  com- 
mittee. 

OCC   RESALE   PRICE 

One  of  the  disappointing  features  of 
the  law  is  that  it  fails  to  increase  the 
CCC  resale  price  on  wheat  to  115  per- 
cent of  support  prices.  The  President  in 
his  farm  message  of  February  4  tended 
to  support  our  position  on  this  matter 
and  every  major  farm  organization 
agreed  on  the  value  of  some  increase  In 
the  resale  formula  of  commodity  stocks 
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to  protect  farmers  against  Government 
competition,  but  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture was  viciously  opposed. 

I  believe  this  could  have  meant  an 
average  of  10  cents  a  bushel  more  to  the 
farmers  of  North  Dakota  over  the  price 
we  now  receive  for  our  grain,  and  we  wIH 
keep  on  trying  for  such  a  change  in  later 
legislation. 

CROPLAND    ADJUSTMENT    PROOEAM 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
gards this  program  as  the  most  Impor- 
tant part  of  the  farm  bill,  and  it  is  per- 
haps significant  that  it  was  one  of  the 
least  controversial  parts  of  the  bill  in 
passage.  This  section  of  the  law  is  in- 
tended to  take  40  million  crop  acres  out 
of  production  by  1969. 

City  dwellers  will  be  pleased  with  the 
provision  that  offers  extra  payments  to 
farmers  who  manage  idled  acres  for 
wildlife  habitat  and  allow  hunters  to  use 
the  land  without  charge  for  recreational 
purposes.  Maximum  payment  per  acre 
under  this  program  is  not  to  exceed  40 
percent  of  the  annual  market  value  of 
the  crop  that  would  have  been  produced 
on  the  land,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary o!  Agriculture.  Farmers  signing 
the  5-  to  10-year  contracts  in  1966  will 
be  required  to  put  all  of  their  allotment 
or  base  of  at  least  one  surplus  crop  in 
the  program.  During  the  next  3  years  of 
the  sign-up  this  percentage  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

Prior  ownership  of  the  land  for  at  least 
3  years  is  required  in  order  to  quality  for 
the  cropland  adjustment  program,  and 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  consider  the 
economic  Impact  of  this  acreage  retire- 
ment on  counties  and  local  communities. 
In  this  regard  the  Secretary  has  stated 
that  it  will  be  his  intention  to  limit  the 
acreage  contracted  in  any  year  insofar 
as  a  base  or  allotment  crop  is  concerned 
to  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  allot- 
ment or  base  acreage  for  that  crop  in  the 
community.    He  added  that  the  acreage 
contracted  over  the  life  of  the  program 
would  not  be  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
base  allotment  for  the  crop  for  the  coun- 
ty unless  responsible  representatives  of 
the  county  government  and  the  ASCS 
committee   for   the   covmty   agree   that 
more  than  25  percent  could  be  contracted 
without  adversely  affecting  the  economy 
of  the  county. 

There  is  no  automatic  acceptance  of 
land  now  in  the  soil  bank  under  this  pro- 
gram and  farmers  will  have  to  contact 
their  county  ASCS  office  to  get  details  In 
their  area. 

O06T  OF  THI   raOGRAM 

While  the  cost  of  the  entire  farm  pro- 
gram has  not  been  reduced  as  much  as 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  wanted, 
indications  are  that  It  will  cost  less 
than  the  1965  program.  While  I  have 
found  that  cost  figures  on  a  plan  of  this 
magnitude  can  be  controversial  and  con- 
fusing, it  Is  estimated  by  the  VS.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  this  pro- 
gram will  cost  about  $100  million  less 
than  the  program  in  effect  during  the 
current  crop  year. 

CXJWCLU8IOM 

I  think  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
this  bill  is  the  result  of  a  nonpartisan 
approach.    Every  Member,  Republican 


and  Democrat  alike,  from  our  six-State 
upper  Midwest  area  voted  for  this  bill. 
Farmers,  individually  and  through  their 
farm  organizations,  along  with  repre- 
sentatives from  the  States  in  our  area, 
worked  hard  to  impress  upon  Congress 
the  importance  of  meaningful  and  sound 
farm  legislation. 

Most  farmers  will  feel  as  I  do  that 
this  is  a  fairly  good  farm  bill. 

However.  I  also  believe  this  farm  bill 
still  ignores  by  far  the  most  Important 
future  goal  of  American  agriculture — a 
stepped-up  program  of  using  oiu:  farm 
products  to  prevent  himger  in  a  starv- 
ing world.  We  are  spending  $50  bil- 
lion a  year  or  more  for  armaments  to 
promote  freedom  in  the  world.  Other 
countries  are  able  to  compete  with  us  in 
saturating  the  world  v?lth  military 
might,  but  no  other  nation  can  match 
the  American  farmer's  ability  to  produce 
food— and  this  should  be  regarded  as  our 
greatest  weapon  in  the  war  for  freedom. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle] 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  express 
myself  in  favor  of  this  measure  and  com- 
pliment the  conferees  on  the  fine  job 
that  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  finding  a  perfect  solu- 
tion to  the  farm  problem  is  practically 
impossible.    At  least,  I  know  this  is  true 
with  respect  to  cotton,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal agricultural  product  in  my  district. 
But  I  believe  that  the  conferees  have 
come  out  with  as  good  a  solution  as  we 
could  expect  vmder  the  circumstances. 
The  life  blood  of  the  cotton  industry 
in  my  district  has  been  the  release  and 
reapportionment  program.    If  this  had 
been  weakened  materially.  It  would  have 
hurt  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the 
farmers  throughout  the  Nation — farm- 
ers who  sincerely  farm  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  living  by  growing  cotton. 
Although  I  think  that  basically  the  sale 
and  lease  aspect  of  this  bill  Is  a  means 
to  ultimately  weaken  the  release  and  re- 
apportionment program,  I  do  recognize 
that  we  must  have  some  means  of  con- 
trolling production. 

This  version  is  much  better,  though, 
than  the  original  version  which  passed 
the  House,  because  this  allows  sale  and 
lease  within  a  coimty,  if  approved  by  a 
referendum,  and  does  not  allow  it  to  go 
out  of  State.  And  although  no  farmer 
wants  a  mandatory  retirement.  I  would 
think  that  most  of  the  farmers  would 
agree  that  a  12  Vj -percent  reduction  is  a 
reasonable  compromise,  particularly 
when  the  loan  is  still  based  on  90  per- 
cent of  parity,  and  in  addition  the  co- 
operator  would  receive  approximately 
9.42  cents  for  the  subsidy.  It  would  seem 
that  a  reasonable  guarantee  of  the  sub- 
sidy is  provided  for  since  this  amoxmt  is 
tied  to  parity. 

I  would  especially  like  to  pay  compli- 
ments to  this  committee  and  the  fine 
staff  which  has  worked  so  hard  on  this 
bill.  In  my  opinion.  Congressman  W.  R. 
PoAGE  is  the  most  knowledgeable  man 
in  America  today  on  agricultural  mat- 
ters, and  I  am  most  mindful  that  the 
farmers  of  Texas  owe  to  him,  and  to  the 
splendid  gentleman  from  Wichita  Falls, 
the  Honorable  Graham  Pxjrcell,  another 


member  of  the  conferees,  their  thanks 
for  the  countless  hours  of  work  they 
have  put  into  making  this  measure  ac- 
ceptable. I  daresay  that  our  State  is 
more  fortvmate  than  any  in  having  these 
two  men  as  members  of  the  Agricultvure 
Conference  Committee,  and  I  know  foi 
a  fact  that  no  one  is  held  in  higher  es- 
teem in  the  Congress  than  these  two 
men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  farmers  of 
the  Old  Cotton  Belt  Association,  whose 
advice  and  coimsel  I  have  sought,  vmder 
the  leadership  of  Emery  Blackman,  J.  V. 
Stiles,  Henry  Pumphrey,  George  Bohlen. 
and  Mr.  Julius  Wittliff,  one  of  the  most 
lovable  and  falrminded  men  in  my 
district. 

It  was  this  association  that  invited 
me  to  meet  with  a  group  of  some  75 
farmers  recently  and  helped  me  to  better 
understand  the  problems  of  the  cotton 
farmer  of  my  district.  Working  with 
Fleetwood  Richards,  a  knowledgeable 
and  dedicated  public  servant.  I  believe 
that  we  have  all  come  together  with  a 
bill  that  is  fairest  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber. Though  any  Texas  cotton  farmer 
wants  to  have  "40-cent  cotton  and  10- 
cent  beer."  to  use  an  early  frontier  say- 
ing, we  know  this  is  not  possible  today— 
but  I  do  think  that  this  4-year  program 
is  the  best  that  we  could  have  agreed 
upon  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Berry]  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire. ^^  , 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  9811  to  be 
known  as  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965. 

I  am  supporting  this  legislation  be- 
cause, for  a  change,  it  increases  farm 
Income.  While  it  is  an  omnibus  bill  and 
covers  all  supported  agricultural  com- 
modities, it  Is  nevertheless  a  vast  im- 
provement over  some  of  the  present 
programs. 

First,  with  regard  to  wheat.  The  bill 
formulates  a  combined  price  support  on 
wheat  of  $1.84y2  a  bushel.  This  Is 
roughly  15  cents  per  bushel  more  than 
the  price  cooperators  are  receiving  at 
the  present  time.  I  opposed,  and  I  voted 
against,  the  wheat  bill  last  year  for  the 
sole  reason  that  it  materially  reduced 
the  support  price  of  wheat.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  never  voted  to  reduce 
farm  Income  and  I  hope  I  never  shall. 
Every  vote  I  have  cast  has  been  for  an 
improvement  in  the  farm  income  situa- 
tion. There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
this  support  rate  schedule  could  not  have 
been  passed  last  year  instead  of  the 
poverty  bill  rate  that  was  passed.   . 

In  computing  the  $1,841/2  a  bushel,  it  is 
arrived  at  by  paying  full  parity  for  do- 
mestic food  use  of  wheat,  namely  for 
500  million  bushels.  The  full  parity  price 
as  of  July  1  will  be  used  in  the  1966  price- 
support  calculation  which  is  $2.57.  The 
loan  price  for  the  1966  crop  will  remain 
at  its  present  level  of  $1.25  per  bushel  or 
a  difference  between  the  loan  price  and 
the  parity  price  of  $1.32.    Of  this  the 
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millers  will  pay  75  cents  and  the  balance 
of  57  cents  will  be  paid  out  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

One  discouraging  featiu-e  in  the  wheat 
program  is  the  fact  that  the  conference 
committee  failed  to  be  able  to  boost  the 
resale  price  to  115  percent  of  parity.  I 
am  convinced  this  would  have  increased 
the  price  of  wheat  by  at  least  10  cents  a 
bushel  and  had  introduced  legislation 
providing  for  a  115-percent  limitation, 
however,  it  was  lost  In  the  conference 
shuffle. 

On  feed  grains  the  program  was  left 
pretty  much  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
The  one  disappointing  feature  is  the 
fact  that  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
lower  the  present  loan  rate  and  increase 
the  present  price-support  pasmient. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  whip  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  to  force  farmers  to 
comply.  The  effect,  however,  is  that 
when  the  Secretary  lowers  the  loan  rate 
this  means  the  price  of  feed  grains  will 
automatically  be  reduced.  For  the 
compiler,  however,  the  increase  of  the 
support  price  offsets  the  loan  price  re- 
duction. But,  the  part  of  the  agricul- 
ture industry  suffering  the  greatest 
damage  is  the  producer  and  feeder  of 
beef  and  lamb,  because  beef  prices  nor- 
mally follow  feed  prices. 

I  would  mention  only  briefly  the  ex- 
tension of  the  National  Wool  Act  which 
was  changed  very  little  in  the  conference. 
It  fixes  the  support  level  of  shorn  wool 
at  the  present  rate  of  62  cents  a  pound 
with  a  parity  index  increase  which 
would  mean  a  support  price  of  65  cents 
in  1966  and  66  cents  in  1967,  with  the 
support  level  for  1968  and  1969  depend- 
ing upon  ftirther  changes  In  the  parity 
index. 

There  Is  one  bad  feature  In  the  bill 
for  the  young  farmer  trying  to  get 
started  in  agriculture.  That  Is  the  crop- 
land adjustment  program  authorizing 
the  Secretary  to  enter  into  5-  and  10- 
year  contracts  for  the  conversion  of  crop- 
land from  production  Into  conservation 
uses.  It  would  authorize  as  much  as  40 
million  acres  to  be  taken  out  of  produc- 
tion by  1970.  This  program  Is  very 
similar  to  the  soil-bank  program  which, 
while  beneficial  to  a  retiring  farmer,  was 
damaging  to  the  young  farmer. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Teague]  3  minutes. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  one  of  the  conferees  who 
did  not  sign  the  report.  I  wish  to  make 
clear  to  my  colleagues  that  this  is  not  be- 
cause of  any  objection  whatsoever  to  the 
performance  of  the  House  conferees.  I 
believe  that  under  the  leadership  of  the 
chairman,  and  on  a  bipartisan,  nonpar- 
tisan basis,  we  did  the  best  possible,  and 
really  a  good  job  of  sustaining  the  House 
position.  I  am  simply  opposed  to  omni- 
bus farm  bills.  I  did  not  vote  for  the 
House  bill.  I  would  not  have  voted  for 
the  Senate  bill.  I  shall  not  vote  for  the 
conference  report.  It  does  not  make 
sense  to  me  to  put  cheese,  boll  weevils. 
Rice  Crispies,  chiewing  tobacco.  Com 
Flakes,  Shredded  Wheat  biscuits,  boiled 
peanuts,  golf  courses,  fishponds,  bed- 
sheets,  and  birth  control  pills  all  in  the 


same  subsidy  bill  costing  the  taxpayers 
$4  billion  a  year. 

Thank  goodness  California  artichokes 
and  mushrooms  were  left  out  of  the  grab 
bag. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
whatever  time  she  may  require. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report.  I  voted 
against  the  farm  bill  when  It  passed  the 
House.  I  believe  the  conference  version 
of  the  bill  is  a  distinct  improvement  over 
the  House-passed  bill.  By  this  I  mean 
that  title  I,  the  class  I  dairymen's  base 
plan  emerged  in  what  I  feel  to  be  in  a 
good  and  workable  form.  Title  U,  the 
Wool  Act  extension,  with  the  minor 
changes  made  by  the  Senate,  Is  a  pro- 
gram that  has  my  enthusiastic  support 
and  for  which  I  have  worked.  Title  HI, 
the  feed  grains  program,  Is  much  im- 
proved over  the  House  version,  especial- 
ly for  feed  deficit  areas  such  as  my  State 
of  Washington.  Title  IV,  cotton,  is  im- 
measurably improved  over  the  mess  that 
was  first  passed  by  the  House.  Title  VI. 
the  cropland  adjustment  program,  is 
worthy  of  support. 

Only  title  V,  the  wheat  program,  Mr. 
Speaker,  contains  a  feature  to  which  I 
object.  In  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
and  agreeing  with  the  Wheat  Growers 
Association  and  the  Grange,  I  voted  for 
the  wheat  title.  But  between  the  time 
the  omnibus  bill  was  reported  out  of 
committee  and  the  time  it  was  debated 
on  the  House  floor,  and  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  farmers  or  farm 
groups,  nonfarm  interests  crying  "bread 
tax"  were  able  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
wheat  program  which  is  in  direct  con- 
travention to  the  long  sought-after  goal 
of  our  farmers  of  a  fair  return  from  the 
marketplace.  That  original  provision, 
which  was  in  the  bill  when  I  voted  for 
it  in  committee,  and  which  would  have 
made  a  fair  return  from  the  marketplace 
possible,  was  stricken  from  the  bill  by 
agreement  and  capitulation  to  nonfarm 
interests.  As  a  result  we  now  have  what 
amounts  to  the  most  costly  wheat  pro- 
gram ever  devised,  and  the  drain  will  be 
on  the  Treasury.  Oiir  wheatgrowers  cer- 
tainly can  use  the  income,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  question  about  that.  But 
they  wanted  their  income  from  the  mar- 
ketplace, not  out  of  Uncle  Sam's  pocket. 
Now,  with  hat  in  hand,  they  will  have 
to  come  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. 

This  is,  however,  an  omnibus  bill,  with 
many  programs.  Most  of  them  are  good 
and  certainly  better  than  when  the  bill 
was  first  before  the  House.  Because  of 
this,  I  will  support  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole] 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say 
at  the  outset  that  it  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  follow  a  lady  such  as  Mrs.  Mat.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report. 

THE  CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cropland  adjustment 
program  has  a  broad  and  long-term  sig- 
nificance for  nonfarm  people,  especially 
those  interested  in  conservation,  wildlife, 
and  the  preservation  of  natural  beauty. 


The  program  would  provide  for  better 
conserving  use  of  up  to  40  million  acres 
of  surplus  cropland  that  are  not  needed 
now  to  produce  farm  commodities,  and 
will  not  be  needed  for  many  years  to 
come. 

The  cropland  adjustment  program,  by 
devoting  substantial  amounts  of  land  to 
long-term  conservation  practices,  would 
allow  extensive  planting  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  permanent,  high-quality  grasses  and 
legumes  that  provide  an  attractive  home 
for  pheasants,  grouse,  quail,  and  other 
upland  game  birds. 

The  Grovernment  would  share  the  cost 
of  establishing  new  uses  for  land  in  the 
cropland  adjustment  program.  In  addi- 
tion, consideration  could  be  given  to 
higher  land  rental  payments  to  farmers 
who  are  willing  to  permit  use  of  their 
land  without  charge  for  himtlng,  for 
watershed  protection  or  other  specific 
nonfarm  benefits  through  cooperative 
agreements  with  local  organizations  and 
officials  such  as  State  game  and  fish  com- 
missions. Also  farmers  receiving  reg\ilar 
rental  rates  would  be  permitted  to  con- 
vert their  cropland  to  recreation  use,  for 
a  fee  as  a  supplement  to  other  farm 
Income, 

One  of  the  methods  used  to  help  farm- 
ers adjust  their  production  of  crops  in 
surplus  supply  through  conmiodity  pro- 
grams is  the  diversion  of  cropland  to 
conserving  uses  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 
The  cropland  adjustment  program  would 
supplement  the  commodity  programs  by 
providing  for  diversion  of  cropland  on 
a  long-term  basis. 

Diversion  of  cropland  on  a  long-term 
basis  can  be  accomplished  at  a  lower  cost 
than  through  annual  commodity  pro- 
grams. Savings  from  cropland  adjust- 
ment program  as  compared  with  annual 
diversion  programs  are  expected  to  be  In 
the  range  of  $4  to  $5  million  per  million 
acres  contracted.  If  the  program  Is 
built  up  to  about  40  million  acres  after 
5  years,  it  could  reduce  dependence  on 
annual  programs  for  diversion  and  save 
up  to  $200  million  a  year. 

I  have  a  question  that  I  should  like 
to  pose  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Poage]  with  reference  to  the  crop- 
land ad  j  ustment  section .  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  in  the  first  year  of  the 
operation  of  this  program,  you  must  put 
100  percent  of  one  allotment  crop  Into 
the  program,  and  that  thereafter  It  can 
be  on  a  percentage  basis. 

Mr.  POAGE.   That  is  correct. 

This  allows  100  percent  of  an  allotted 
crop  this  coming  year.  After  that  time 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  the  percent- 
age that  is  required,  with  the  idea  he  will 
learn,  with  a  year  of  experience,  about 
what  Is  going  to  be  needed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  other  words,  a  man 
with  a  40-acre  feed  grain  base  and  a  100- 
acre  wheat  allotment  could  put  in  the 
40  acres  of  feed  grains  plus  some  addi- 
tional wheat  acreage,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POAGE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  one  other  ques- 
tion, relating  particularly  to  producers 
who  were  not  producing  feed  grains  in 
1959  and  1960.  Was  any  provision  made 
for  the  relief  of  these  people?  Were  the 
base  years  extended,  or  discussed? 
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Mr.  POAGE.  No,  we  did  not  change 
the  law  on  that.    It  is  the  same  it  has 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  other  words,  the  exist- 
ing law  remains  the  same. 

Mr.  POAGE.  They  would  have  the 
same  opportunity  as  now  to  participate 
in  the  growth  factor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
In  my  opinion,  the  cropland  adjustment 
program  will  be  well  received  through- 
out the  country,  and  I  am  certain  we  all 
trust  that  it  is  administered  in  such  a 
a  way  as  to  attract  broad  participation. 

I  do  regret  that  ciianges  were  not  made 
in  the  feed  grain  sections,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  regulation  provid- 
ing that  the  normal  conserving  base  for 
a  farm  shall  be  the  average  acreage  on 
the  farm  devoted  to  conserving  uses  dur- 
ing the  base  years  1959-60.  I  appreci- 
ate the  fact  the  conferees  considered  this 
and  trust  that  perhaps  next  year  some 
relief  can  be  provided. 

Without  question,  the  conferees  have 
labored  long  and  hard,  and  even  those 
who  did  not  sign  the  conference  report 
would  indicate  the  legislation  embodied 
in  the  report  is  better  than  that  passed 
by  either  the  House  or  Senate  earlier. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Olson]. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  [Mr. 
Cooley],  in  his  opening  remarks,  pre- 
sented us  with  a  very  excellent  statement 
regarding  the  efforts  of  the  Agricxilture 
Committees  in  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  the  entire  membership  in  behalf  of 
agriculture  in  this  session. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  know 
how  diligently  my  colleagues  applied 
themselves  in  presenting  this  legislation. 
No  one  can  realistically  believe  that  this 
farm  bill  has  fulfilled  completely  the  re- 
quirements of  those  who  produce  the 
commodities  which  are  affected.  Since 
our  criticisms  of  any  such  deficits  will 
at  this  time  serve  no  good  purpose  I  shall 
rather  confine  my  remarks  to  the  areas 
of  progress. 

First,  and  very  important,  is  the  fact 
that  this  act  adds  to  and  extends  our 
farm  programs  for  4  years.  My  col- 
leagues who  do  not  represent  a  farming 
area.  I  am  sure,  cannot  fully  appreciate 
how  significant  this  is.  Last  year,  a  large 
area  of  the  district  I  represent  suffered 
one  of  the  most  severe  droughts  in  a 
quarter  century.  This  year,  only  a  few 
days  ago,  the  same  farmers  saw  as  high 
as  60  percent  of  their  crop  lost  because 
of  a  killing  frost  before  the  crop  matured. 
I  know  I  speak  for  the  farmers  of  my 
district  when  I  express  appreciation  for 
a  4-year  farm  program,  thus  removing 
the  anticipation  caused  by  not  knowing 
what  the  immediate  future  might  hold 
in  the  way  of  a  farm  program. 

The  additional  income  provided  in  the 
feed  grains  and  wheat  programs  will  go 
to  pay  operating  costs  for  many  pro- 
ducers in  my  district  that  might  other- 
wise be  unpaid  or  be  an  obligation  that 
would  merely  increase  because  of  Interest 
costs.  You  notice  that  I  specifically 
mention  the  payment  of  operating  costs. 
These  dollars  are  spent  with  the  local 
businessman    who    can   provide    better 


service  to  the  community  with  dollars  In 
the  till  rather  than  I O  U's. 

This  farm  bill  is  not  only  important 
to  the  farmers  and  those  who  serve  them 
directly,  but  it  will  play  an  important 
role  in  a  healthy  national  economy. 
About  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  our  trade 
with  other  nations  is  generated  through 
agricultural  commodities. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  re- 
fined and  improved  farm  programs  that 
have  been  effective  and  thus  we  are  as- 
siired  that  tliis  legislation  provides  the 
framework  upon  which  a  long-range  pro- 
gram can  continue  to  improve  income 
for  our  Nation's  farmers.  The  feed 
grains  program  has  since  its  enactment 
in  1961  proven  to  all  those  who  were 
in  doubt  that  incentives  and  administra- 
tion could  reduce  our  burdensome  sur- 
pluses while  increasing  farm  income. 
The  surpluses  are  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses gone  while  farm  prices  have  con- 
tinued to  climb  from  the  low  point  of  the 
prefeed  grains  program.  The  correction 
of  the  feed  grain  supply  and  price  situa- 
tion has  also  resulted  in  current  livestock 
prices  being  the  highest  received  in  many 
years. 

It  is  difBcult  to  imagine  anyone  being 
able  to  interpret  this  record  as  being 
adverse  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
farmers  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LattaI. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry 
to  see  that  the  conference  report  con- 
tinues to  discriminate  against  the  pro- 
ducers of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat.  This 
conference  report  will  permit  wheat  cer- 
tificates on  only  45  percent  of  their  pro- 
duction, and  it  completely  ignores  the 
fact  that  76  percent  of  the  production  of 
Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  is  used  domes- 
tically. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  QtheI. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going 
to  support  the  conference  report,  because 
I  believe  by  and  large  it  is  better  than  the 
bill  which  passed  the  House. 

For  instance,  on  the  cropland  adjust- 
ment program  I  believe  we  have  an  even 
better  program  here,  as  it  is  explained 
on  pages  35  and  36  of  the  report.  This 
wiU  give  more  emphasis  to  hunting  and 
fishing  and  to  the  kind  of  utilization  of 
the  land  nonf  armers  will  be  interested  in. 
It  will  provide  for  long-range  land  re- 
tirement, the  most  economical  way  to 
bring  about  a  balance  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  at  the  same  time  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  nonfarm  public  who 
pay  so  much  of  the  taxes  on  this 
program. 

I  would  say,  however,  there  is  one  part 
of  this  new  bill  about  which  I  am  disap- 
pointed. That  is  the  revised  feed  grain 
program  and  the  permission  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  reduce  the  loan 
below  65  percent  of  parity.  It  is  Interest- 
ing to  me  to  see  the  Democratic  majority 
now  pushing  down  feed  grain  prices  by 
pushing  down  the  loan  on  feed  grains, 
as  I  remember  the  battles  we  had  in  the 
Midwest  about  preventing  low  feed  grain 
prices  because  low  feed  grain  prices  mean 
low  livestock  prices. 


All  we  can  do  now  is  hope  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  use  his 
authority  more  wisely  than  he  has  in  the 
past  and  will  not  put  the  loan  down  and 
then  ram  the  market  price  down  by  using 
the  low  resale  formula,  which  would 
surely  be  a  hardship  to  the  farmers  in 
my  area  and  the  whole  Midwest,  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  find  it  imiwssible 
to  participate  in  the  feed  grain  program. 

I  remind  Members  that  the  feed  grain 
program  is  different  from  the  wheat  or 
cotton  or  other  programs  which  have  had 
mandatory  controls  in  the  past.  Because 
of  this  the  history  of  production  in  the 
years  1959  and  1960  were  completely  ar- 
bitrary, not  necessarily  meaningful  in 
the  next  4  years  and  will  cause  an  even 
more  undue  hardship  on  some  feed  grain 
farmers  and  total  income  of  these 
farmers. 

In  the  time  I  have  remaining  there  is 
one  point  I  should  like  to  cover.  I  heard 
the  colloquy  between  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hagen],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage],  on 
the  dairy  section. 

I  have  a  question.  In  the  event  that 
in  a  regulated  market  with  a  class  1  base 
plan  a  handler  receives  a  part  of  his 
milk  from  regulated  producers  and  a 
part  of  it  from  a  handler  in  another  area 
who  has  unregulated  producers,  it  is  my 
understanding  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  them  to  allocate  a  base  to  a  producer 
who  was  in  the  regulated  area  greater 
than  any  production  which  he  made  in 
the  previous  period  on  which  the  base  is 
determined. 

I  see  you  shaking  your  head.  Maybe 
I  can  ask  the  question  a  little  more  sim- 
ply. Suppose  there  was  more  class  1 
base  to  pass  around  than  there  was  actu- 
ally production  for  class  1  purposes  in 
the  Federal  order  during  the  period  of 
time  on  which  the  bases  were  to  be  es- 
tablished. It  is  my  understanding  there 
was  no  intention  that  any  producer 
should  receive  a  higher  base  than  he 
actually  produced  during  this  represent- 
ative period.  Is  that  correct? 
■  Mr.  POAGE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  am  sure  that  was  the  intention. 
Although  I  do  not  imderstand  that  there 
is  anything  in  the  law  stating  that  you 
could  not  give  a  base  based  on  110  per- 
cent of  previous  production  so  long  as  it 
was  the  same  for  all  of  the  producers. 
It  simply  says  that  you  may  use  a  past 
period  of  production  as  the  base  on 
which  you  calculate.  I  think  you  can 
calculate  up  as  well  as  down,  although 
this  is  an  improbable  situation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  QUIE.  But  there  was  no  intention, 
as  I  understand  it,  for  a  higher  base  to 
be  given  than  the  dairy  farmer  previ- 
ously produced. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Certainly  there  was  no 
intention  to  give  anybody  more  base 
than  they  could  use.  There  was  cer- 
tainly no  intention  of  that  sort,  and  I 
cannot  conceive  of  the  situation  working 
out  as  the  gentleman  suggested.  How- 
ever, I  can  say  there  was  no  intention  to 
give  a  man  more  than  he  could  use. 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  thank  you. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  s^eld 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Abbitt]. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that 
the  conferees  have  worked  out  a  much 
improved  farm  bill.  It  goes  a  long  way 
toward  helping  to  solve  some  of  our  prob- 
lems, and  I  propose  to  support  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Purcell]  as  much  time  as  he 
may  require,  but  before  I  do  so  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman,  as  he  was 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Wheat  which  did  such  a  wonderful  job 
and  he  worked  very  hard  on  it. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much.  I  would  like 
to  direct  a  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  in  regard  to  the 
provisions  now  in  the  cotton  bill.  As  I 
imderstand  the  law,  we  have  always  had 
a  prohibition  against  grazing  diverted 
acres  in  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  sec- 
tions of  the  law  other  than  under 
drought  conditions  or  adverse  circum- 
stances. Is  it  my  understanding  that 
the  same  provisions  exactly  would  now 
apply  to  cotton  on  grazing  diverted 
acres? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  exactly  my  im- 
derstanding.  There  will  be  no  grazing 
allowed  on  any  diverted  acres  except  in 
the  case  of  these  emergency  situations 
such  as  a  drought  where  the  Secretary 
makes  that  kind  of  a  finding. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]. 

Mr.  DORN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
giiished,  able,  and  illustrious  chairman 
of  the  Agricultural  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
CooLEY],  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  ,  and  each  mem- 
ber of  this  great  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture have  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  of  us 
in  working  out  an  agreement  with  the 
other  body  to  provide  for  the  American 
people  the  best  agricultural  bill  In  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  Cooley  has  again  accomplished 
the  impossible.  He  and  his  committee 
have  done  a  magnificent  job.  This  bill 
is  the  result  of  long  hard  hours  and  ded- 
icated efforts  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  and  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  in  the  other  body. 

When  this  bill  becomes  law,  it  will 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
consumer,  the  American  farmer,  indus- 
try, and  labor.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years  the  American  people  can 
look  forward  to  the  same  program  for 
4  years.  They  can  plan  accordingly. 
This  bill  will  promote  stability.  The  tex- 
tile industry  and  their  employees  can 
now  look  to  the  future  with  assurance. 
The  textile  industry  the  last  few  years 
has  been  through  one  of  its  most  trying 
periods  in  history.  The  industry  and 
its  employees  were  faced  with  foreign 
imports,  outmoded  machinery,  tax  bur- 
dens, and  with  their  competitors  abroad 
buying  American  cotton  at  8V2  cents  per 
pound  less  than  the  textile  manufacturer 
in  the  United  States  could  buy  the  same 
cotton. 


With  an  understanding  leadership 
here  in  Washington  the  employees  of  the 
textile  industry  are  now  fully  employed 
and  face  a  bright  future.  It  is  now  pos- 
sible, with  one-price  cotton  assured  for 
another  4  years,  that  air  conditioning 
and  modernizing  of  mills  will  continue. 
Improved  working  conditions  will  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  It  will  now  be  possible 
for  our  great  industry  to  expand,  grow, 
and  compete.  Under  this  legislation  the 
textile  industry  will  help  keep  the  cotton 
farmer  in  business  by  being  able  to  pur- 
chase and  use  more  cotton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  great  day  for 
many  of  us  who  have  been  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight  to  save  our  textile  industry 
and  our  cotton  farmers.  For  me  per- 
sonally, it  has  been  a  long  trying  experi- 
ence beginning  in  1953. 

Today  I  am  delighted  and  happy  and 
again  wish  to  thank  my  colleagues  as 
my  people  face  the  future  with  opti- 
mism. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Mc- 
Millan]. 

Mr.  McMtLLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  conferees  for 
approving  the  one-price  cotton  system 
contained  in  this  bill.  I  think  the  omni- 
bus farm  bill  has  been  improved  since  It 
left  the  House. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  my  col- 
league from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Gettys]. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  McMillan  and  Mr.  Dorn,  my 
South  Carolina  colleagues,  and  congratu- 
late and  commend  Chairman  Cooley 
and  other  House  conferees  for  the  won- 
derful job  they  have  done  on  this  omni- 
bus farm  bill  which  means  so  much  to 
farmers  and  textile  workers  and  the  tex- 
tile industry  of  my  district. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Nelsen]. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  referring 
to  this  conference  report,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  in  the  area  that  I  rep- 
resent, about  70  percent  of  the  farm  in- 
come is  from  sales  of  livestock  products — 
milk,  pork,  and  beef.  Many  of  the  farm- 
ers who  live  in  my  area  do  not  even  have 
a  feed  grains  base  for  reasons  sometimes 
hard  to  understand.  If  the  loan  level 
is  to  be  dropped  and  the  compensatory 
payment  is  to  make  up  the  difference, 
which  some  cannot  get  becaiise  they  have 
no  base,  then  these  particular  farmers 
are  in  competition  with  finished  products 
in  a  market  of  depressed  feed  grains 
prices. 

I  believe  this  problem  can  be  solved  if 
the  Secretary  exercises  proper  judgment. 
But  I  am  not  siu-e  that  he  will  because 
it  seems  that  his  attitude  is  that  if  the 
price  is  depressed,  the  farmer  is  forced 
into  the  program,  which  he  cannot  get 
into  because  he  has  no  base. 

I  wish  someone  would  build  a  record 
here  that  would  indicate  that  it  should 
be  incumbent  upon  the  committee  to  see 
to  it  at  least  that  a  fanner  can  partici- 
pate in  the  feed  grains  program,  which 
many  have  been  denied  the  opportunity 


to  do.  If  we  depress  the  price  of  feed 
grains,  the  farmer  who  raises  his  own 
grain  for  his  own  livestock  products  will 
be  driven  off  the  farm.  The  very  back- 
bone of  the  Midwest  is  being  damaged 
by  this  tsrpe  of  administration. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  this  conference  report  on 
HJl.  9811  now  before  the  House,  I  would 
like  to  include  my  remarks  on  a  phase  of 
this  bill  which  were  prepared  for  de- 
livery at  a  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island 
section  of  American  Association  of  Tex- 
tile Chemists  and  Colorists: 

The  Consumer  Is  the  Boss 

(Remarks   of   U.S.   Representative   John   E. 
PoGABTT,    Second    Congressional    District, 
Rhode    Island,    before    the    "Management 
Night"  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  sec- 
tion of  American  Association  of  Textile 
Chemists  and  Colorists,  at  the  Wannamol- 
sett  Country  Club,  East  Providence,  RJ., 
on  September  17,  1965) 
When  your   committee   was   putting   to- 
gether tonight's  program  eind  asked  me  for  a 
title  to  head  up  the  remarks  I  would  make 
here.  I  must  confess  I  was  a  bit  puzzled  how 
best  to  sum  up  my  Ideas  In  one  line. 

In  these  sltviations,  all  sorts  of  fancy 
thoughts  occur — you  know,  the  ringing 
phrase,  the  colorful  adjective — but  usually 
commonsense — someone  else's.  If  not  mine, 
prevails,  and  we  manage  to  get  down  to  the 
basics. 

Thus,  the  title,  "The  Consumer  Is  the 
Boss." 

Now,  that  may  soimd  too  simple.  I  real- 
ize that.  But,  I  chose  that  all-too-slmple 
title  because  It  describes  precisely  what  I 
want  to  say.  It  describes  an  old.  even  trite, 
thought  that  most  of  you,  I  am  sure,  think 
you  have  in  mind  all  the  time. 

A  close  look  at  events  In  the  textile  field 
generally,  however,  causes  me  to  wonder 
very  seriously  If  the  textile  Indiistry  at  Its 
very  top  echelon  really  Is  thinking  that  the 
consumer  Is  boss. 

I  am  not  talking  here  about  design,  tex- 
ture, color,  and  factors  of  that  kind  because 
I  am  sxire  that  those  of  you  who  are  pro- 
fessionals In  this  field  must  of  necessity 
have  the  consxuner  In  mind  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  If  you  don't,  the  salesmen 
can't  sell  the  stuff. 

My  concern,  rather.  Is  with  the  overall  out- 
look of  the  textile  Industry,  particularly  as  It 
applies  to  cotton  and  the  relationship  of 
that  natural  product  to  the  mamnade  fibers, 
the  synthetics. 

My  concern  Is — and  has  been — with  the 
role  Government  Is  playing  In  the  decision 
which  ultimately  can  be  made  only  by  the 
consximer. 

D\iring  the  past  18  months  I  have  seen  the 
cotton  textile  Industry  swallow  Its  pride  and 
go  down  to  Washington  to  beg  for  a  Gtov- 
emment  subsidy.  And,  I  have  seen  this  same 
textile  Industry  get  that  subsidy,  despite  my 
own  opposition  and  that  of  many  other 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

During  the  cvirrent  year,  It  is  costing  the 
American  taxpayer  about  ^600  million  to  pay 
that  subsidy;  next  year,  it  probably  will  cost 
nearly  $1  billion  to  make  the  Government 
payments. 

All  the  while,  the  price  of  cotton  goods  to 
consumers  has  risen — despite  all  the  prom- 
Isea  and  pledges  of  18  months  ago  that  prices 
would  drop  if  only  the  Government  would 
help.  All  the  while,  cotton  exports  have 
dropped  to  one  of  the  lowest  levels  In  his- 
tory. As  a  result,  cotton  surplvises  In  Gov- 
ernment warehouses  are  at  nearly  an  alltlme 
high. 

The  cotton  textile  Industry  argues  that 
the  situation  would  have  been  far  wore* 
without  Government  subsidies;  that  the  sub- 
sidy has  helped  raise  wages,  and  that  the  vise 
of  cotton  domestically  has  climbed. 
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I  am  not  Impressed  by  any  of  theee  state- 
ments. Personally,  I  dont  think  the  cotton 
situation  possibly  could  be  much  worse.  I 
think  that  raises  given  labor  In  the  textile 
mills  were  Justly  earned  on  the  basis  of  In- 
creased productivity,  and  I  well  know  that 
those  who  claim  an  increased  utilization  of 
cotton  at  the  domestic  level  are — intention- 
ally in  some  cases — trying  to  fool  the  public. 
Of  course,  the  use  of  cotton  has  risen, 
but — and  this  is  most  significant — the  use 
of  synthetics  has  climbed  at  an  even  faster 
pace.  In  other  words,  our  Increased  popula- 
tion Is  demanding  more  cloth,  but  that 
stronger  demand  Is  favoring  synthetics  more 
than  cotton — and  now  don't  we  really  know 
the  consumer  is  the  boss,  no  matter  what 
the  Goverrunent  does. 

What  particularly  dlstiirbs  me  is  that  this 
tremendous  subsidy  to  textile  mills  is  a 
double  subsidy.  It  Is  a  subsidy  to  offset  for 
manufacturers  a  subsidy  we.  the  Govern- 
ment, already  Is  paying  cotton  growers. 
E^ven  as  I  describe  the  situation  at  the 
moment.  I  find  myself  wondering,  how  silly 
can  we  get? 

Here  we  are,  paying  a  subsidy  to  farmers 
and  then  turning  around  to  pay  a  subsidy  to 
textile  mills  to  offset  the  subsidy  we  are 
paying  to  the  farmers.  You've  heard  of  a 
dog  chasing  his  tall. 

I  make  these  statements  In  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  It  was  the  Government  which  put 
textile  manufactiirers  in  the  disadvantageous 
position  of  being  forced  to  pay  more  for  cot- 
ton than  their  foreign  competitors  had  to 
pay.  I  know  that.  I  know  that  when  the 
U.S.  Dejwirtment  of  Agriculture  increased 
the  farm  supports  for  cotton  in  1961,  TJ-B. 
textile  mills  were  compelled  to  pay  more  than 
8  cents  a  pound  more  for  cotton  than  for- 
eign mills.  I  know  this  is  a  great  injury  to 
U.S.  mills. 

But.  I  also  know  that  this  Increase  In  the 
farm  support  price  of  cotton  was  done  by  an 
executive  order  from  the  SecreUry  of  Agri- 
culture, and  that  It  could  have  been  undone 
In  exactly  the  same  way.  I  know  that  Amer- 
ican textile  mills  were  injured,  but  I  main- 
tained then — and  do  now — that  the  textile 
mills  took  a  cowardly  way  out  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

This  brings  me  to  the  point  in  my  little 
talk  where  I  must  put  up  or  shut  up.  I 
realize  that  If  I  harshly  criticize  a  Govern- 
ment program — and  private  Industry  for  be- 
ing part  of  that  program — I  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  suggest  another  approach. 

I  make  no  presumption  that  I  am  an  ex- 
pert in  the  field  of  textiles,  but  I  think  we 
must  analyze  the  basic  problem  honestly  to 
approach  a  good  solution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  root  of  our  prob- 
lem started  many  years  ago  in  the  payment 
of  large  Government  subsidies  to  cotton 
farmers.  In  those  daye,  those  subsidies  may 
have  been  necessary,  but,  aa  is  usually  the 
case  with  Government  handouts,  they  be- 
came larger  as  time  passed. 

And  so,  for  more  than  35  years  Govern- 
ment has  been  paying  a  subsidy  to  cotton 
farmers. 

Looking  at  the  record  makes  me  wonder 
why. 

Do  you  know,  for  example,  that  despite  a 
tremendous  growth  in  our  own  population, 
right  now  the  United  States  is  prodxiclng  less 
cotton  than  It  was  In  1925?  About  1  million 
bales  less  each  year. 

Do  you  know  that  all  the  foreign  coun- 
tries now  producing  cotton  are  producing 
three  times  more  cotton  than  they  did  in 
1925? 

Forty  years  ago,  the  United  States  had  60 
percent  of  the  cotton  acreage  of  the  world. 
Today,  the  United  States  has  17  percent  of 
the  cotton  acreage  of  the  world. 

And,  all  sorts  of  experts  try  to  tell  me  that 
this  is  progress;  that  things  would  be  worse 
if  the  Government  had  not  Interfered.  I 
repeat,  "How  silly  can  we  get?" 


I  suppose  things  could  get  worse  if  we  con- 
tinue to  Interfere  In  this  situation.  I  sup- 
pose that  If  Government  keeps  its  heavy 
hand  in  the  picture — and  If  the  textile  In- 
dustry continues  to  lobby  for  the  wrong  leg- 
islation— we  well  might  succeed  In  making 
cotton  a  museum  piece.  I  can  Imagine  that 
the  synthetic  advocates  among  you  might 
cheer,  but  I  happen  to  believe  the  longtime 
best  Interests  of  the  Nation  rest  with  keep- 
ing cotton  as  a  vital  fiber — if  we  can. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  year's  legisla- 
tion cuts  back  the  textile  mill  cotton  sub- 
sidy and  pays  a  heavier  subsidy  to  the  cot- 
ton growers.  I  am  also  well  aware  that  the 
cotton  textile  mills  fostered  this  change  be- 
cause, actually,  they  have  been  ashamed  to 
be  caught  with  such  a  large,  sticky  hand  In 
the  cookie  Jar.  So,  they  propose  putting  a 
light-fingered  touch  on  the  Government,  and 
making  the  cottongrower's  hand  even  more 
sticky  than  it  has  been. 

It  all  adds  up  to  cheaper  cotton  to  the 
mills — cheaper  to  the  mills,  but  not  to  the 
taxpayers. 

Relatively,  the  cotton  textile  Industry  has 
been  a  recent  feeder  at  the  public  trough; 
the  cotton-growing  Industry  has  been  a  long- 
time feeder.  But.  It  was  the  bill  of  18 
months  ago  that  first  inaugurated  for  cot- 
ton the  idea  of  a  compensatory  payment  for 
cottongrowers.  This,  as  you  know.  Is  the 
plan  that  makes  cotton  producers  directly 
dependent  upon  a  Government  handout  for 
a  good  part  of  their  livelihood. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  the  woolen  pro- 
ducers to  see  a  classic  example  of  what  will 
happen  to  any  industry  that  long  allows 
Government — Instead  of  consxuners — to 
make  decisions. 

The  woolen  producers  of  this  Nation  have 
been  receiving  compensatory  payments  for 
10  years.  Here,  it  is  said,  the  theory  is  a 
bit  different  because  we  do  not  produce 
nearly  enough  wool  for  our  needs,  while  cot- 
ton is  a  crop  in  tremendous  surplus. 

But,  with  all  that,  look  at  what  happened 
to  producers  of  wool. 

Production  of  shorn  wool  in  the  10th  year 
of  this  program  is  6  percent  below  that  of  a 
year  ago,  while  that  of  shorn  and  pulled 
wool,  combined,  was  12  percent  less.  On  the 
other  hand.  Imports  of  woolen  textile  prod- 
ucts in  the  10th  year  are  up  129  percent 
and  total  domestic  consvunption  was  up 
about  8  percent.  That,  too,  1  am  told,  is 
"progress",  but  Is  it? 

Now.  then,  to  my  idea  of  an  approach  to 
cotton:  It  is  crystal  clear  to  me  that  our 
problem  is  our  own  national  approach  to 
cotton  production. 

We  in  this  country — in  mills  as  well  as  on 
farms — have  refused  to  admit  the  very  ob- 
vious fact  that  the  technology  of  cotton  pro- 
duction has  changed;  that  the  days  of  40 
acres  of  cotton  and  a  mule  long  since  have — 
or  should  have — gone. 

Cotton,  we  find,  when  we  look,  has  gone 
west  to  the  Irrigated  lands  of  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California — to  irrigated 
lands  where  moisture  can  be  combined,  at 
will,  to  produce  cotton  In  quantities  per 
acre  undreamed  of  by  the  man  with  40  acres 
and  a  mule. 

With  this  Improvement  in  technology  has 
come  more  economic  production. 

But  we  as  a  nation  have  refused  to  allow 
the  efficient  producers  of  cotton  to  produce 
the  cotton  for  our  Nation. 

We,  as  a  nation,  have  decided  as  a  matter 
of  national  policy  that  we  must  perpetuate 
the  man  with  a  mule  and  40  acres.  Again, 
why?  Because  there  are  more  of  these  men 
with  40  acres  and  a  mxile. 

I  know  It  doesn't  take  much  courage  for 
me — a  Democrat  from  Rhode  Island — to 
criticize  the  southern  politicians  who  all 
these  years  have  been  fighting  a  rear  guard 
action  to  keep  their  smaller  cotton  farmers 
on  the  land,  but  I  submit  that  the  textile 
indxistry  of  this  Nation  would  be  in  a  much 


healthier  position  tonight  if  it  had  recog- 
nized that  factor  long  ago.  and  if  it  had 
demonstrated  the  courage  to  fight  for  what 
it  thinks  right.  Wouldn't  this  be  better 
than  going  to  Washington  to  ask  for  a  hand- 
out? 

Why  is  cotton  in  trouble?  It  is  simple.  It 
is  in  trouble  becavise  we  have  made  growing 
cotton  a  matter  of  Government  right;  we 
have  made  it  a  Government  right  by  hand- 
ing out  these  terrible  things  called  cotton 
allotments. 

Not  satisfied  with  that,  we  have  prevented 
the  efficient  growers  from  obtaining  the  cot- 
ton allotments  they  need  to  grow  cotton  at 
low  cost,  and  so  we  have  pushed  up  the  pro- 
duction price  so  that  foreign  countries  can't 
afford  to  buy  our  cotton  unless  we  pay  a 
subsidy. 

And  so  we  wind  up  with  a  double  subsidy, 
one  for  the  grower,  one  for  the  mill,  but 
nothing  for  the  taxpayer. 

I  am  told  by  those  who  know  that  if  we  as 
a  nation  had  the  courage  to  face  up  to  facts, 
we  would  find  that  the  irrigated  lands  of  the 
West  oovild  grow  all  the  cotton  we  need  at  a 
price  that  would  need  no  Government  sub- 
sidy at  all  to  move  In  the  world  market. 

And  why  shouldn't  this  be  so?  Aren't  we 
the  most  efficient  agricultural  producers  the 
world  has  ever  knovra?    Of  course  we  are. 

Yet  we  refuse  to  allow  those  who  can  pro- 
duce cotton  efficiently  to  do  so. 

In  my  years  of  looking  at  this  problem,  I 
have  had  much  reason  to  shake  my  head  in 
wonderment. 

During  these  last  months,  my  wonderment 
has  become  even  greater.  Somehow,  I  know 
that  the  executives  of  the  cotton  textile  In- 
diistry  know  better  than  to  ask  for  handouts. 
Once  In  a  while.  In  a  moment  of  utter  frank- 
ness, some  of  these  executives  have  admitted 
to  me  that  mill  subsidies  do  not  make  much 
sense. 

Then  why,  I  must  ask,  have  not  the  mills 
fought  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  for  a  program 
that  will  allow  the  efficient  cotton  produc- 
ers of  this  country  to  grow  that  ootton,  with- 
out Government  subsidy  of  all  kinds?  Why? 
If  these  cotton  textile  mills  can  lobby  ef- 
ficiently enough  to  get  these  vast  sums  of 
money  from  the  Congress — and  the  taxpay- 
ers— should  they  not  turn  their  efficiency  to 
production  of  a  sane  cotton  policy? 

I  know  this  cannot  be  altered  in  1  day — 
or  even  1  year — but  if  the  cotton  textile  mills 
persist  in  their  blind  rush  for  more  and  more 
Government  handouts,  they  are  sowing  the 
seeds  of  their  own  destruction.  They  are 
selling  themselves  short  for  a  paltry  bag  of 
gold. 

I  say  all  of  this  because  we  all  know  that 
people  on  Government  dole  have  no  incen- 
tive to  produce  more  efficiently,  to  produce 
better  products.  Drug  the  Industry  long 
enough  with  Government  handouts,  £ind  the 
synthetic  producers  will  Jump  with  glee. 

Produce  Inferior  cotton  textiles,  and  the 
consumer  will  tell  you — surely  and  quickly — 
that  she  indeed  is  the  boss. 

In  short,  I  say  that  it  would  be  much 
cheaper  for  the  Federal  Government  to  give 
real,  honest-to-goodness  handouts  to  those 
small,  inefficient  cotton  producers. 

That  done,  I  then  would  turn  loose  the 
efficient  cotton  producers  of  the  Nation.  My 
wager  is  that  these  efficient  producers  would 
put  cotton  into  our  mills  at  a  price  com- 
petitive anywhere  In  the  world.  And  then, 
the  Federal  Government  could  get  out  of  the 
cotton  bvLsiness. 

Certainly,  the  cotton  producers  of  this  Na- 
tion are  not  producing  for  consiuners  right 
now.  They  are  producing  for  Government 
warehouses.  If  that  Is  allowed  to  continue, 
the  coDisumer  will  turn  increasingly  to  syn- 
thetics because  the  competition  of  that  in- 
dustry remains  high  and  vibrant. 

My  message  to  the  cotton  textile  mills  is 
"wake  up"  or  the  consumer  will  really  show 
you  who  is  boes. 
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Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

The  conferees  on  the  omnibus  farm 
bill  have  hammered  out  a  most  excellent 
measure  that  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
all  of  the  peopl"?  of  this  Nation.  In  ac- 
cepting this  proposal  today,  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  voice  its  concur- 
rence with  the  generally  favorable  at- 
titude of  farmers,  laborers,  and  business- 
men toward  this  needed  enabling  legisla- 
tion. The  bill  thus  approved  will  con- 
tinue a  highly  effective  and  popular  pro- 
gram. With  some  modifications  added 
to  already  good  legislation,  this  measure 
will  give  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
new  and  more  adequate  tools  with  which 
to  handle  the  agricultural  management 
problems  that  continue  to  face  it. 

The  members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee are  to  be  highly  commended  for 
the  diligent  work  which  they  performed 
and  for  the  development  of  this  very  fine 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  as  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  219,  nays  150,  not  voting  63, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  359] 

YEAS— 219 


Abbltt 

Daddarlo 

Hamilton 

Albert 

Daniels 

Hanna 

Anderson, 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Tenn. 

Delaney 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Andrews, 

Denton 

Harris 

Glenn 

Dlggs 

Hatha  vray 

Andrews, 

DlngeU 

Hawkins 

N  Dak. 

Dole 

Helstoskl 

Annunzlo 

Donohue 

Henderson 

Ashley 

Dorn 

Hicks 

Ashmore 

Dow 

Howard 

Asplnall 

Dowdy 

Hull 

Bandstra 

Dyal 

Hungate 

Barrett 

Edmondson 

Huot 

Battln 

Edwards,  Calif 

Ichord 

Beckworth 

Ellsworth 

Jennings 

Berry 

Everett 

,  Johnson,  Okla. 

Bingham 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Jonas 

Blatnlk 

Farbsteln 

Jones.  Ala. 

Boggs 

Farnsley 

Jones,  Mo. 

Boland 

Fascell 

Karsten 

Bonner 

Felghan 

Karth 

Brademas 

Fisher 

Kastenmeier 

Brooks 

Flynt 

Kee 

Brown,  Calif. 

Fo;ey 

Keith 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Ford, 

King,  Calif. 

Burke 

William  D. 

King,  Utah 

Burleson 

Fountain 

Klrwan 

Burton,  Calif. 

Frledel 

Kornegay 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Ptxlton,  Tenn. 

Landnim 

CaUan 

Fuqua 

Langen 

Callaway 

Gallagher 

Leggett 

Carter 

Gettys 

Love 

C&aey 

Gilbert 

McDowell 

Chelf 

Gonzalez 

McPall 

Clevenger 

Green,  Fa. 

McGrath 

Conyers 

Orelgg 

McMillan 

Cooley 

Orlder 

McVlcker 

Craley 

Hagan,  On. 

MacGregor 

Culver 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

MlUer 

Mills 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

Mlze 

MoeUer 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nix 

OHara,  Mich. 

O'Konski 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Patten 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 


Abemethy 
Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Ashbrook 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 

BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burton,  Utah 
CahlU 
Cameron 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
CohelAn 
ColUer 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 
Cvirtln 
Curtis 
Dague 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dent 

Derwtnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dimcan,  Tenn. 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
FaUon 
Farnum 
Flndley 
Fogarty 
Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Fulton,  Pa. 


Price 

PurceU 

Qule 

Race 

Randall 

Redim 

Relfel 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncalio 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

RoybEd 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Soott 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shrlver 

Sicklee 

Slkes 

Slsk 
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Garmatz 

Gathlngs 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

GoodeU 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gumey 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hechler 

Herlong 

Horton 

Hutchinson 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mahon 

MaUllard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Michel 

Mlnsball 


Skubltz 

Smith,  lovm 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

SuUlvan 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

UdaU 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

VUorlto 

Vivian 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Chiles  H. 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 


Monagan 

Moore 

Morris 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Nedzl 

O'Brien 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

PeUy 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Pudnskl 

Qulllen 

Reld,  HI. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fl*. 

Roudebuah 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfield 

St  Germain    «' 

SchneebeU 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shipley 

SUck 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Stratton 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Mise. 

Watklns 

Whalley 

Whltten 

Wldnail 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Younger 

Zablockl 
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Anderson,  lU. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Arends 
Ayres 
Bates 
Boiling 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
Carey 
Celler 
Chamberlain 


Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Cunningham 

Dawson 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fino 

Flood 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

GlUlgan 

Hal  pern 


Hardy 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hollfleld 

HoUand 

Hosmer 

Joelson 

Johnaon,  Pa. 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Klucz3mskl 

Lennon 

Lindsay 

Long,  La. 


Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Murray 

OHara,  lU. 

Patman 

Pepper 

Powell 


Reinecke 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Saylor 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stephens 


Thomas 

rniompsoii,  Tex. 

Toll 

Txick 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Wyatt 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Stafford  against. 

Mr.  Toll  for.  with  Mr.  Lindsay  against. 

Mr.  Gilllgan  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Pino  against. 

Mrs.  Kelly  for,  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen 
against. 

I^.  Tuck  for,  with  Mr.  Reinecke  against. 

Mr.  Lennon  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Ala- 
bama against. 

Mr.  Carey  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachvisetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Powell  for,  with  Mr.  Halpern  against. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Hosmer  against. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Del  Clawson  against. 

Mr.  Joelson  for,  with  Mr.  Wyatt  against. 

Mr.  Holland  for,  with  Mr.  Saylor  against. 

Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  Broomfleld  against. 

Mr.  Kluczjmski  for,  with  Mr.  Bates  against. 

Mr.  Flood  for,  with  Mr.  Ayres  against. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  for,  with  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain against. 

Mr.  Dvmcan  of  Oregon  for,  with  Mr.  John- 
son of  Pennsylvania  against. 

Mr.  Clark  for,  with  Mr.  Vanik  against. 

Mr.   Cabell  for,   with  Mr.   Hardy   against. 

Mr.  Dawson  for,  with  Mr.  Staggers  against. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  niinots  for,  with  Mr.  Dulskl 
against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Downing  against. 

Mr.  Patman  for,  with  Mr.  Cunningham 
against. 

Mr.  Stephens  for,  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois  against. 

Mr.  Fraser  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 
Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Murray. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  confer- 
ence report  just  agreed  to  on  HH.  9811. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2118)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  sections  9  and  37  of 
the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  and  subsection 
O  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act,  1920,  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Magntjson, 
Mr.  Bartlett.  and  Mr.  Dobonick,  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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STOCKPILE  DISPOSAL  PROGRAM 

-Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  House  passed  H.R.  11096.  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  disposal  of  three  items  of 
excess  materials  from  the  national  and 
supplemental  stockpiles.  This  is  the  last 
stockpile  disposal  bill  which  I  will  bring 
before  you  this  session  of  Congress.  In 
so  doing,  I  am  happy  to  report  that  this 
disposal  action  will  net  the  Government 
approximately  $17,600,000,  if  the  market 
prices  remain  firm. 

I  also  wish  to  report  that  the  subcom- 
mittee of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  head, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  the 
House    of    Representatives    have    acted 
favorably  on  every  legislative  proposal 
for  disposal  of  excess  materials  which 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
has  submitted  to  us  this  session.    While 
certain  of  these  administrative  proposals 
were  amended  after  thorough  hearings  to 
Increase  or  decrease  the  amounts  pro- 
posed, none  of  the  proposals  were  re- 
jected.   In  addition,  the  committee  has 
reported  out  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  has    acted   on   every   single 
stockpile  bill  introduced  by  a  Member  of 
this  House  on  which  a  favorable  report 
was  received  from  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

The  result  is  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  passed  15  separate  bills 
providing  for  the  disposal  of  25  different 
excess  materials.  The  acquisition  cost 
of  the  materials  authorized  for  disposal 
totals  approximately  $1  billion. 

We,  who  are  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  hearing  and  recommending  a 
course  of  action  in  regard  to  the  stock- 
pile disposal  program,  are  cognizant  of 
the  tremendous  responsibility  placed 
upon  us. 

We  have  attempted  to  produce  sound 
legislation.  We  always  seek  to  avoid,  in- 
sofar as  possible,  any  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment. We  have  strived  equally  hard  to 
avoid  any  disruption  in  the  market — and 
in  no  instance  that  we  know — have  there 
been  any  disruptions  in  the  market.  We 
have  urged  the  administration  to  present 
a  program  for  the  prompt  and  orderly 
disposal  of  excess  materials.  We  have 
attempted  to  accommodate  business  and 
Industry,  which,  in  these  times  of  pres- 
ent shortages,  have  urgent  need  for  such 
materials  from  the  stockpiles. 

And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  have 
assured  ourselves  that  the  disposals  from 
our  stockpiles  have  not  in  any  way  im- 
paired our  national  security. 

I  believe  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  not  only 
my  personal  gratitude  but  also  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee for  the  reception  which  each  of 
you  in  this  august  assembly,  have  given 
our  legislative  program  in  this  area. 

As  you  know,  most  of  this  legislation 
has  passed  under  rules  providing  for 
unanimous  consent,  and  In  the  few  in- 
stances where  the  bills  were  enacted  vm- 


der  the  suspension  of  the  rules,  there 
were  no  dissenting  votes  to  the  disposal 
actions. 

We  of  the  committee  are  naturally 
deeply  grateful  to  the  House  for  the 
support  given  us  in  making  the  stock- 
pile disposal  procedures  so  very  success- 
ful and  effective. 

We  believe  that  this  program  has  been 
helpful  to  the  Government,  to  business 
and  those  employed  in  industry  and  is 
in  the  national  interest. 

Again,  I  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  confidence  you  have  shown  in  this 
vital  area  of  our  work. 


assure  that  self-seeking  and  politically 
motivated  Government  officials  keep 
their  hands  off  our  public  servants  and 
their  pocketbooks. 

We  welcome  this  opportunity  to  serve. 
Any  Federal  worker  subjected  to  such 
harassment  is  invited  to  bring  his  prob- 
lem to  our  attention. 


GOP  TASK  FORCE  ON  THE  FEDERAL 
CIVIL  SERVICE  MERIT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NELSEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission's  vigorous  lack  of 
action,  its  immobile  mobility  in  resolving 
certain   political    arm-twisting   cases   I 
brought  to  its  attention.    One  year  ago 
today  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ad- 
vised me  several  Government  officials  in 
the    Rural    Electrification    Administra- 
tion were  involved  in  illegal  violations 
of   Federal   law   and   promised   action. 
Since  then,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  shown  itself  highly  adept  at  the  pro- 
gressive stall,  the  retreating   advance. 
It  has  proved  with  what  massive  minute- 
ness  it  can  march  forward  backward 
stealthily.    Its  sudden  burst  of  inaction, 
its  speedy  slowpace,  are  monuments  to 
diligent  enforcement  of  Federal  laws  pro- 
tecting our  Federal  civil  service.     The 
vigor  with  which  the  Commission  has 
gone  nowhere  is  remarkable,  indeed. 

Nor  should  we  neglect  the  FBI  which 
also  investigated  these  charges.  The 
alacrity  with  which  the  frozen  scales  of 
justice  have  not  moved  in  the  Justice 
Department  should  provide  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  great  reassurance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
from  all  this  that  such  stationary  leaps 
as  these  two  agencies  of  Govenunent 
have  demonstrated  are  no  doubt  the  re- 
sult of  a  political  Charley  horse. 

In  a  more  serious  vein,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  Congressman 
GooDELL,  for  today  appointing  me  as 
chairman  of  the  special  GOP  task  force 
on  the  Federal  civil  service  merit  system. 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman,  and  my  col- 
leagues here  in  this  body,  that  I  and  the 
other  members  of  our  task  force  will  do 
our  best  to  bring  about  a  more  forceful 
implementation  of  Federal  civil  service 
laws  protecting  the  Federal  work  force. 
It  will  be  our  purpose  to  explore  all 
possible  ways  to  protect  Federal  workers 
from  arm-twisting  pressures  applied  for 
political  purposes,  including  shakedowns 
for  campaign  funds.  We  intend  to  in- 
vestigate any  charges  of  political  manip- 
ulation brought  to  our  attention.  We 
will  also  explore  the  ways  and  means  our 
Federal  laws  might  be  strengthened  to 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM   FOR    THE 
WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  11.  1965 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  concerning  the  program 
for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.     I  do. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  we  have 
finished  the  legislative  business  for  this 
week  and  it  is  my  intention  to  ask  to  go 
over  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  program. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as 
follows : 

Monday  is  District  Day  and  there  are 
seven  bills: 

H.R.  11487,  District  of  Columbia  rev- 
enue bill; 

S.    1320,   to   amend  certain   criminal 

IftWS' 

S.  1715,  penalties  for  assaulting  em- 
ployees of  penal  and  correctional  insti- 
tutions; 

H.R.     11428,     Washington     Channel 
waterfront  priority  holders; 
S.  1719,  overtime  pay  for  police. 
HJl.  10497,  increasing  criminal  penal- 
ties for  certain  telephone  calls;  and 

H.R.  11439,  increasing  annuities  to  re- 
tired teachers. 

There  are  also  four  travel  authority 
resolutions  from  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
as  follows: 

House  Resolution  593,  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary; 

House  Resolution  594,  Committee  on 
Public  Works; 

House  Resolution  595,  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service;  and 

House  Resolution  596,  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

Also.  S.  2294.  extension  of  the  Wheat 
Agreement  Act,  open  rule,  1  hour  of  de- 
bate; and  House  Resolution  602.  dismiss- 
ing the  contestefl  election  in  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Iowa,  Peterson 
against  Gross. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  we  have 
H.R.  11135,  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of 
1965.  This  will  come  to  the  House  under 
a  closed  rule,  waiving  points  of  order, 
but  making  in  order  the  offering  of  two 
amendments  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  FiNDLEY],  with  4  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate. 

H.R.  10065,  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Act  of  1965,  which  comes 
with  an  open  rule  and  2  hours  of  general 
debate. 
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On  Thursday  there  are  eight  unani- 
mous-consent bills  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  they  are  as 
follows : 

H.R.  327,  exempting  from  taxation 
certain  nonprofit  corporations  and  asso- 
ciations operated  to  provide  reserve 
funds  for  domestic  building  and  loan 
associations; 

H.R.  7723,  suspension  of  duty,  certain 
tropical  hardwoods; 

H.R.  8210.  amending  the  International 
Organizations  Immunities  Act; 

H.R.  8436,  dutiable  status  of  watches, 
clocks,  and  so  forth,  from  insular  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States; 

H.R.  8445,  retired  pay.  Tax  Court 
judges; 

H.R.  11216,  tariff  treatment  of  articles 
assembled  abroad; 

H.R.  10625,  tax  treatment  of  certain 
amounts  paid  to  certain  members  and 
former  members  of  uniformed  services 
and  to  their  survivors;  and 

H.R.  6319,  tax  treatment  of  expropria- 
tion loss  recoveries. 

For  Friday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  for  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  advise  the 
House  that  the  leadership  will  request 
the  Indulgence  of  Members  that  we  may 
have  flexibility  in  rearranging  the  pro- 
gram during  next  week,  as  it  is  obvious 
that  we  are  trying  to  finish  the  business 
of  the  House.  We  shall  try  to  keep  Mem- 
bers advised  from  day  to  day  of  any 
changes  in  or  additions  to  the  program. 

May  I  advise  further  that  there  are 
2  days  when  we  expect  not  to  have  any 
roUcall  votes  except  on  procedural  mat- 
ters. One  is  Tuesday,  when  we  will  have 
only  general  debate  on  the  sugar  bill,  and 
Thursday,  when  several  bills  will  be 
brought  up  under  unanimous  consent. 

This  armouncement  is  made,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  usual  reservation  that  con- 
ference reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time  and  that  any  further  program 
may  be  armounced  later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  permit  me  to  ask  a 
question  at  this  point? 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Of  course. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  we  follow 
this  schedule,  the  Sugar  Act  amendments 
will  be  brought  up  and  the  rule  will  be 
passed  and  the  debate  concluded  on 
Tuesday,  and  then  we  shall  go  over  and 
finish  that  bill  on  Wednesday;  and  sub- 
sequent to  that  take  up  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Act? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Wednesday,  of  course,  is  a  very 
heavy  day.  We  expect  to  finish  the  work 
on  the  sugar  bill  and  to  handle  the  Equal 
Emplojrment  Opportunity  Act, 


COMMITTEE  ON  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  have  imtil 
midnight  October  9  to  file  certain  re- 
ports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CXI 1666 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  UNTIL  MON- 
DAY, OCTOBER  11 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY         BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield  In  or- 
der that  I  may  propound  a  question  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  wonder  what  would  be 
the  basis  for  not  having  any  votes  other 
than  on  procedural  matters  on  two  of 
the  days,  what  those  days  will  be,  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan 
will  yield  further,  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  has  brought  that 
matter  up. 

Tuesday  is  Columbus  Day.  It  is  a  day 
in  which  some  Members  of  the  House 
have  a  particular  Interest  and,  of  course, 
all  Members  of  the  House  are  vitally  In- 
terested In  that  day. 

Thursday  Is  President  Elsenhower's 
birthday  and  I  believe  there  are  some 
Members  of  the  House  who  will  have  an 
Interest  In  that  day.    I  know  I  for  one  do. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  great  bipartisan 
harmony  which  was  displayed  last  night, 
we  will  all  want  to  salute  the  great  for- 
mer President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  will  yield  fur- 
ther, I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader's  prediction  will  be  closer 
to  coming  true  than  his  very  erudite  as- 
sumption when  I  finally  withdrew  my 
reservation  of  objection  about  coming  In 
yesterday  morning  at  11  o'clock,  wherein 
he  stated  that  the  intention  was  to  com- 
plete the  bill  on  Friday.  I  had  no  Idea 
that  there  was  to  be  a  continuous  session, 
but  in  fact  that  prediction  was  correct 
and  we  did  finish  it  on  Friday. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
for  yielding. 


IMMIGRATION   ACT 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  immigration  reform  bill  the 
President  signed  into  law  at  the  base  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  Is  a  historic  piece 
of  legislation  welding  this  Nation  to  Its 
historic  ideals  of  equality  and  justice. 

The  action  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President  in  bringing  this  measure  into 
force  is  significant  for  reasons  both  sym- 
bolic and  practical.  We  are  moving  to 
strike  away  harmful  racial  and  ethnic 
boundaries  in  our  society.  The  new  law 
is  a  step  toward  that  goal,  for  it  replaces 
a  law  that  for  two  decades  has  violated 
the  principles  on  which  America  was 
founded  and  grew  strong. 

The  40-year-old  national  origins  sys- 
tem we  have  replaced  had  little  support 
either  in  logic  or  in  principle,  and  it 
demeaned  our  Nation.  In  allocating 
quotas  according  to  the  supposed  na- 
tional origins  of  the  American  popula- 
tion of  1920,  it  favored  immigrants  from 
the  countries  of  northern  Europe  and 
discriminated  against  those  from  every- 
where else. 

The  quota  for  Ireland,  for  example, 
was  larger  than  that  for  all  of  Asia.  The 
quota  for  Switzerland  was  larger  than 
for  all  the  nations  of  Africa.  Because  of 
discrepancies  such  as  this,  quotas  as- 
signed northern  European  countries 
often  remained  unfilled,  while  other 
countries  had  long  waiting  lists. 

The  Implications  of  the  national 
origins  quota  system  remained  undis- 
guised— it  openly  suggested  that  one 
kind  of  ancestry  is  better  than  another, 
that  a  person  from  England  is  nine  times 
more  acceptable  than  one  from  Poland 
or  12  times  more  acceptable  than  one 
from  Italy. 

This  Is  an  implication  which  was 
rejected  by  four  American  Presidents  be- 
fore Lyndon  B.  Johnson — from  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  who  vetoed  the  first  bill 
to  John  Kennedy.  It  is  an  implication 
which  America  has  finally  put  to  rest. 

In  so  doing  we  have  asserted  anew  our 
confidence  in  the  strength  of  our  tradi- 
tions of  equality — traditions  that  are  In- 
separable from  the  very  origins  of  our 
country.  Indeed,  not  only  did  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  affirm  that 
"all  men  are  created  equal,"  some  of  the 
very  grievances  that  caused  it  to  be  writ- 
ten were  the  restrictions  imposed  on  im- 
migration to  the  Colonies  by  the  British 
Crown. 

From  the  very  beginning  America  was 
thrown  open  to  all  equally.  Thomas 
Jefferson  spoke  for  his  countrymen  when 
he  asked  "Shall  we  refuse  to  the  un- 
happy fugitives  from  distress  that  hos- 
pitality which  the  savages  of  the  wilder- 
ness extended  to  our  fathers  arriving  In 
this  land?  Shall  oppressed  humanity 
find  no  asylum  on  this  globe?" 

Oppressed  humanity  did  find  asylum 
In  the  New  World.  The  settlers  of  our 
land  came  from  many  coimtries.  so  that 
America  was  formed  both  by  the  unity 
of  their  uprooting  and  the  diversity  of 
their  cultures. 

The  diversity  and  unity  are  still  re- 
flected In  our  society  today.  We  are  now 
an  amalgam,  a  people  different  from  emy 
other.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  proud 
of  the  diversity  within  our  country  that 
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reflects  the  many  nations  from  which 
we  came. 

Men  and  women  of  every  ethnic  back- 
ground have  added  to  the  culture  and 
achievements  of  our  land.  Their  contri- 
bution is  not  only  a  thing  of  the  past — 
it  is  before  us  every  day.  Many  of  them, 
and  their  parents  and  their  grand- 
parents, might  not  have  been  able  to 
emigrate  here  had  the  national  origins 
quota  system  been  in  effect  at  the  time 
of  their  migration. 

The  legislation  we  have  enacted  is 
simple  and  fair.  It  retains  a  limit  on 
total  immigration  not  substantially 
higher  than  present  limits.  But  rather 
than  imposing  arbitrary  limits  based  on 
national  origin,  it  chooses  among  poten- 
tial immigrants  on  the  basis  of  their 
relationship  to  persons  already  living  In 
the  United  States  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
skills  they  can  bring  here.  We  are  now 
asking  those  who  would  come  here, 
"What  can  you  do  and  what  can  you 
contribute?"— not  "Where  were  you 
born?"  The  new  act  preserves  health 
and  security  safeguards  but  gives  im- 
migrants a  preference  by  their  skill,  at- 
tainments, and  training,  or  by  family 
relationships,  and  not  by  ancestry  or 
residence. 

This  act  will,  first  of  all,  strengthen 
the  United  States  domestically.  We  ad- 
vance as  we  allow  entrance  to  men  and 
women  who  have  special  skills  we  need 
badly.  Their  talents  will  help  to  fill 
shortages  in  vital  professional  fields. 

Second,  this  act  will  strengthen  the 
United  States  in  its  "foreign  relations. 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has  pointed  out 
how  the  discriminatory  features  of  our 
immigration  laws  damaged  our  conduct 
of  foreign  policy. 

With  the  signing  of  this  act  the  sincerity 
of  our  belief  in  the  equality  of  men  is 
no  longer  open  to  question. 

What  we  have  done  also  strengthens 
the  morality  of  our  position  toward  our- 
selves. We  do  not  ask  the  men  who  are 
fighting  in  Vietnam  what  their  national 
origins  are  before  sending  them  there. 
We  do  not  ask  them  whether  their  names 
are  English  or  Irish  or  Italian  or  Jap- 
anese before  sending  them  into  action. 
We  do  not  ask  them  in  what  year  their 
ancestors  came  to  America. 

This  Immigration  Act  merges  our 
deeds  with  our  faith.  By  adopting  It  we 
have  acknowledged  that  people  of  every 
national  background  and  racial  origin 
have  built  America.  And  we  have  made 
clear  our  belief  that  people  of  every  na- 
tional background  and  racial  origin  will 
continue  to  contribute  to  America. 


wife  of  Representative  Dole,  of  Kansas, 
in  retaliation  for  his  despicable  action  on 
the  floor  last  evening  in  reference  to  the 
First  Lady  of  our  land,  Mrs.  Johnson.  I 
feel  strongly  that  Mrs.  Dole,  as  well  as 
the  wives  of  all  men  in  public  service, 
should  be  especially  commended  and 
honored  for  the  added  burdens  placed 
upon  them  so  that  their  husbands  may  be 
privileged  to  be  in  public  service.  I 
know  I  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
my  wife,  one  which  I  will  never  be  able 
to  completely  repay. 

It  was  imfortunate  to  say  the  very  least 
that  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  should 
have  maligned  our  First  Lady  in  this  way 
at  the  very  moment  she  was  accompany- 
ing her  husband,  our  President,  to  the 
hospital  where  he  was  to  imdergo  major 
surgery.  There  is  a  phrase  from  a  popu- 
lar song  of  a  few  years  ago  which  asked 
"how  low  can  you  go?"  I  believe  that 
last  night  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  showed  us  how  to  hit  rock- 
bottom. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Not,  of  course, 
speaking  for  the  gentleman  from  Kansas, 
my  very  dear  and  longtime  friend.  Con- 
gressman Dole,  but  only  speaking  for 
myself  I  feel  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  misinterpreted  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  last  night.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  will  mature  and  en- 
large his  sense  of  hiunor  so  that  he  will 
be  able  to  take  these  things  as  they  come 
without  attributing  to  Members  of  the 
House  like  Bob  Dole  ulterior  motives  and 
base  personal  attitudes  and  intentions. 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman,  based  on  my 
longtime  personal  friendship  with  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  that 
he  neither  intended  or  said  anything  base 
or  personal. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  think  we  might  bet- 
ter narrow  our  sense  of  humor  if  en- 
larging it  amounts  to  including  state- 
ments like  that  about  our  First  Lady. 


CERTAIN  REMARKS  MADE  BY  MR. 
DOLE,  OF  KANSAS 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  h<ype 
no  Member  of  this  House  will  make  any 
disparaging   remarks    today   about   the 


This  statement  was  expunged  from  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  charge  I  am  making 
in  regard  to  the  failure  of  the  Record 
to  reflect  what  happened  in  this  partic- 
ular instance  is  of  little  importance,  but 
the  principle  of  permitting  the  Record 
to  be  changed  is  a  serious  matter. 

During  this  session  particularly,  the 
Congressional  Record  is  being  thrown 
together  not  only  in  a  sloppy  manner  but 
I  maintain  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  oflacial 
record  of  what  actually  transpires  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  but  rather  has  be- 
come a  misrepresentation  of  what  actu- 
ally occurs.  I  believe  the  public  is  en- 
titled to  know  that  they  cannot  read  the 
Congressional  Record  with  any  assur- 
ance that  it  is  an  accurate  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  House. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  taking  this  time  to  challenge  the 
correctness  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord in  an  attempt  to  find  out  who  as- 
sumes the  authority  to  expunge  from  the 
Record  proceedings  which  occur  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

During  the  proceedings  last  night  fol- 
lowing the  adoption  of  the  motion  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Kluczynski],  wherein  debate  on  title  I 
and  all  amendments  thereto  was  to  close 
at  8:20  p.m.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  stated  he  observed 
certain  Members  on  their  feet  desiring  to 
be  recognized;  and  after  reading  the 
names  from  a  list,  announced  that  each 
of  those  Members  would  be  recognized 
for  10  seconds. 


RESPECT  FOR  OUR  FIRST  LADY 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  statement  by  my  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  to  this  group  a  few 
minutes  ago  and  ask  that  I  be  affiliated 
with  and  associated  with  those  remarks 
in  the  Record. 


HIGHWAY  BEAUTIFICATION 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  vote 
in  opposition  to  the  Highway  Beautifi- 
cation  Act  of  1965,  S.  2084,  was  a  vote 
of  protest  against  the  dictatorial  tactics 
of  this  administration  in  the  presenta- 
tion and  consideration  of  this  measure. 

Indeed,  my  sentiments  favor  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  and  I  agree 
with  the  major  provisions  of  the  bill. 
However,  support  of  an  idea  or  of  a  type 
of  legislation  should  never  require  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  renounce  its  legislative 
responsibilities.  The  atmosphere  in 
which  this  measure  was  considered  was 
one  of  pressure  and  strong  will. 

As  I  listened  attentatively  to  the  early 
debates  on  this  measure  during  the  af- 
ternoon, I  was  of  the  impression  that  the 
consideration  of  amendments  and  final 
votes  on  the  measure  would  deferred 
until  the  following  day.  Indeed,  the 
legislative  activity  of  the  week  had  been 
so  meager  that  there  appeared  to  be  no 
valid  reason  for  a  night  session  in  order 
to  jam  this  bill  through. 

In  the  course  of  the  late  afternoon,  it 
appeared  that  a  change  of  tactics  had 
developed  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle  requiring  a  completion  of  action  on 
the  bill  before  the  Congress  could  ad- 
journ yesterday.  The  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  had  invited  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  their  wives  to  attend  a  re- 
ception at  the  White  House  commencing 
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/at  7:30  p.m.  According  to  a  later  news 
report  the  change  in  tactics  occurred 
because  the  President  decided  that  the 
Highway  Beautiflcation  Act  should  be 
passed  in  order  that  he  could  sign  and 
present  it  to  Lady  Bird  Johnson  as  a 
triumphal  gesture  in  connection  with  the 
White  House  reception. 

The  resentment  on  the  part  of  many 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, including  most  of  the  Republican 
Members,  at  this  belittling  concept  of  the 
legislative  function  was  and  is  completely 
understandable.  Indeed,  the  entire  spec- 
tacle of  ignoring  or  denying  debate  with 
regard  to  well  intentioned,  and  perhaps 
useful  and  necessary,  amendments  was 
degrading  and  obviously  damaging  to 
the  Institution  of  the  Congress  itself. 
That  such  a  measure,  designed  to  pro- 
mote scenic  and  natural  beauty,  should 
be  debated  and  decided  in  an  atmosphere 
of  discord  and  ugliness  on  the  part  of 
Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, is  one  of  the  most  unfortu- 
nate aspects  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress.  The  activity  surround- 
ing deliberations  on  this  measure  Indi- 
cated once  again  that  the  President  is 
indeed  a  strong-willed  individual. 

It  is  my  view  that  had  the  Highway 
Beautiflcation  Act  of  1965  been  thor- 
oughly and  regularly  considered  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  debated 
and  voted  upon  during  the  regular  meet- 
ing hours  of  the  Congress — and  not  the 
late  hours  of  the  night  and  wee  hours  of 
the  next  morning — the  vote  and  support 
in  behalf  of  highway  beautiflcation 
would  have  been  near  unanimous. 


SUGAR  BILL 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amendments  I  will  offer  next  Wednesday 
to  the  sugar  bill  will  help  everybody  but 
the  proflteers.  One  would  help  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  by  about  $1  billion  by 
transferring  that  amount  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  from  excess  profits  on  foreign 
quotas.  The  other  would  sweep  away 
the  lobbyists  for  foreign  sugar  interests 
and  with  them  a  smog  of  suspicion  that 
has  hung  over  sugar  legislation  for  years. 

These  lobbyists  are  utterly  worthless 
to  the  Congress.  But  because  of  the  fan- 
tastic fees  some  of  them  get,  the  big 
money  in  which  they  deal,  and  the  way 
they  operate,  they  tend  to  give  Congress 
a  bad  name  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

When  I  decided  to  take  on  these  lobby- 
ists and  do  my  best  to  put  them  out  of 
business,  I  suspected  sugar  Interests 
would  be  powerful  and  shrewd.  This 
power  and  shrewdness  Is  being  felt 
daily — yes  hourly — on  Capitol  Hill.  I 
doubt  there  Is  a  Member  who  has  not 
had  a  message — perhaps  several — from 
infiuential  sources  at  home  urging  sup- 
port for  the  sugar  bill  and  opposing 
amendments. 


The  sugar  lobbyists  have  multi-million- 
dollar  special  vested  interests  to  protect. 
They  are  experienced  at  applying  pres- 
sure where  It  will  get  the  desired  re- 
sponse. They  have  resources  and  are 
resourceful. 

How  resourceful  are  those  who  want  to 
rid  Capitol  Hill  of  the  odor  of  sugar 
lobbyists  and  cut  out  profiteering? 
Frankly,  the  only  hope  I  see  to  Improve 
the  sugar  bill  Is  for  the  people  who  want 
good  government  to  outlobby  the  sugar 
lobbyists  between  now  and  Wednesday. 


SPECIAL  GOP  TASK  FORCE  ON  THE 
FEDERAL  CIVIL  SERVICE  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  planning 
and  policy  committee.  I  wish  to  announce 
the  establishment  today  of  a  special 
GOP  task  force  on  the  Federal  civil  serv- 
ice system.  The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota, Congressman  Ancher  Nelsen, 
will  serve  as  chairman.  Serving  with 
him  will  be  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
Congressman  Joel  T.  Brothill;  the 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Congressman 
H.  R.  Gross;  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas,  Congressman  Robert  Dole; 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Congress- 
man Carleton  J.  King. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  these  Members 
of  Congress  has  demonstrated  his  unfail- 
ing support  for  a  strong  civil  service 
merit  system,  and  each  has  been  espe- 
cially industrious  in  attempting  to  cor- 
rect the  alarming  abuses  of  Federal  law 
which  have  lately  become  almost  com- 
monplace. 

Congressman  Nelsen's  long  and  per- 
sistent effort  to  expose  illegal  pressures 
brought  to  bear  on  our  Federal  workers 
well  qualifies  him  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  this  important  task  force. 

It  was  a  historic  milestone  In  good 
government  when  Congressman  Nelsen 
forced  the  Government  to  investigate  his 
charges  of  violations  of  the  Hatch  Act 
and  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

One  year  ago  today.  Congressman 
Nelsen  was  notified  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  that  four  Federal  officials 
had,  indeed,  been  found  to  have  been 
"involved"  in  Illegal  political  shakedowns 
of  civil  service  subordinates  In  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 

Since  that  time,  we  of  the  minority 
have  waited  patiently  for  further  investi- 
gations to  be  completed  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  for  final  res- 
olution of  these  cases  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  the  FBI.  These  actions 
have  not  been  forthcoming. 

In  view  of  this,  and  other  clear  indica- 
tions that  violations  of  these  laws  con- 
tinue at  an  ever-growing  pace,  we  are 
establishing  a  special  GOP  Task  Force 
to  look  further  into  these  despicable 
practices  of  political  coercion  of  our 
public  servants. 


COPYRIGHT  LAW  AUTHORITIES 
AGREE  THAT  RESIDUAL  RIGHTS 
IN  SUCCESSFUL  PLAYS  ARE 
WORTH  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS; 
THERE  SHOULD  BE  NO  CONFLICT 
OF  INTEREST  IN  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE 

Mr.   GROVER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentl«nan  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
statements  attributed  to  Roger  L.  Ste- 
vens, cultural  adviser,  copyright  law  au- 
thorities agree  that  residual  rights  in 
successful  Broadway  and  Hollsrwood  pro- 
ductions are  worth  millions  of  dollars. 

Since  Mr.  Stevens  is  refusing  to  divest 
himself  of  the  residual  rights  to  the  150 
plays  he  has  produced,  and  has,  accord- 
ing to  some  reports,  suggested  that  they 
are  only  worth  $5  to  $50.  Congress  should 
take  a  close  look  at  his  situation  in  rela- 
tion to  the  new  conflict-of-interest  rules 
and  regulations  Just  announced  by  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

THEBE  SHOULD  BX  NO  EXCEPTIONS  AKD  FAVOB- 
mSM  IN  THE  APPLICATION  Or  PREStDEIfT 
JOHNSON'S         NEW  CONFLICT-OF-INTEREST 

BECT7LATIONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  know,  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara,  had  to  sell  his  Ford  Motor  Co. 
stock  when  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  as  Secretary  of 
the  Defense  Department.  Other  Cabi- 
net officers  have  had  to  divest  themselves 
of  all  private  holdings  before  they  could 
be  confirmed.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
imder  President  Eisenhower  was  required 
to  divest  himself  of  his  holdings.  This 
applied  to  such  distinguished  Americans 
as  Charles  E.  Wilson  and  Neil  H.  McEl- 
roy,  who  gladly  divested  themselves  of 
their  private  holdings  In  order  to  serve 
the  American  people. 

This  system,  which  Is  central  to  the 
confirmation  of  appointees  to  high  pub- 
lic office  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  has  worked  well  throughout  all 
the  years  since  the  founding  of  this  Re- 
public. It  has  protected  the  appointees 
as  well  as  the  citizens  of  this  great  coun- 
try. It  has  been  strongly  supported  by 
the  Congress  and  by  both  major  politi- 
cal parties.  No  one,  until  now,  has  chal- 
lenged this  system  which  is  rooted  in  our 
Constitution.  Appointees  to  high  office 
have  been  willing  to  divest  themselves 
of  their  private  holdings,  and  have  long 
recognized  that  such  divestment  of  their 
private  holdings  is  part  of  the  price  of 
public  office.  There  Is  a  great  mass  of 
literature  and  of  precedent  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  an 
actual  conflict  of  interest,  but  only  the 
possibility  of  such  a  conflict. 

Now  this  basic  system,  which  has  al« 
ways  operated  so  well,  is  being  probed 
and  tested.  The  curious  view  is  being 
advanced  that  this  system  should  not 
apply  to  all  Federal  officials,  even  though 
President  Johnson  has  Just  issued  an 
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order  calling  for  an  end  of  all  private  in- 
vestments, and  moonlight  employment, 
which  might  conflict  with  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  Federal  officials  and 
employees.  Under  these  new  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  rules,  a  GS-1  clerk  will 
have  to  justify  the  ethics  of  even  such  an 
activity  as  driving  a  cab  on  his  day  off 
or  during  the  hours  when  he  is  not  work- 
ing for  the  Federal  Government. 

However,  these  same  requirements 
should  not  apply,  according  to  Roger  L. 
Stevens,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  estab- 
lished by  the  National  Arts  and  Human- 
ities Act.  the  Special  Assistant  on  the 
Arts  to  the  President,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 
I  have  received  indications  that  many 
people,  in  addition  to  myself,  are  deeply 
distui-bed  by  this  case  of  favoritism  and 
special  exception,  and  the  failure  to  ap- 
ply the  same  rules  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  as 
is  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  GS-1  Federal  clerk. 

In  a  statement  Mr.  Stevens  made  today 
he  has  denied  any  conflict  of  interest.  I 
am  pleased  to  include  this  statement,  as 
well  as  his  biography  which  he  supplied 
to  the  Congress  in  1962.  and  a  number 
of  items  which  shed  light  on  the  subject, 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Since  the  question  of  his  royalties  and 
residual  rights  to  the  150  plays  he  has 
produced  has  been  raised.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
matter  of  royalties  and  residual  rights  to 
successful  plays  might  wish  to  read  such 
basic  textbooks  as  the  following  "Nim- 
mer  on  Copyright."  by  Prof.  Melville  B. 
Nimmer.  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles;  "Entertainment  Publish- 
ing and  the  Arts."  by  Alexander  Lindey; 
"This  Business  of  Music."  by  Sidney  She- 
mel;  and  "Residual  Rights  Established 
by  Collective  Bargaining  in  Television 
and  Radio."  by  Robert  W.  Gilbert.  Law 
Review  of  Duke  University,  winter.  1958. 
Residual  rights  to  a  commercial  play  or 
musical  may  amount  to  millions  of  dol- 
lars, not  the  minimal  $5  to  $50  suggested, 
according  to  some  reports,  by  Roger  L. 

Stevens: 

Th«  Whtts  Houss, 
Washington,  D.C..  September  17.  1965. 
Mr.  OscAB  L.  Weib, 

President.  National  Symphony  Orchestra  Aa- 
sociation,  Washington.  D.C. 

DcAH  Mb.  Weib:  I  regret  that  I  must  resign 
frcnn  the  board  of  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

During  the  recent  debate  on  the  House 
floor,  one  Congressman  rtilsed  a  point  about 
possible  conflict  of  Interest  with  regard  to 
my  being  a  director  of  the  National  Sym- 
phony. 

This  would  not  be  so  bad.  but  there  may  be 
problems  In  this  area  when  the  Kennedy 
Center  Is  completed.  When  I  accepted  mem- 
bership, I  thought  we  could  worry  about  such 
a  situation  when  the  building  was  flnlshed. 

Also.  If  by  chance  the  National  Symphony 
shoTild  qviallfy  for  funds  under  the  National 
Endowment  and  since  the  question  has  al- 
ready been  raised  In  Congress,  the  orchestra 
might  be  prevented  from  receiving  some 
necessary  money. 

Thiis.  although  I  deeply  regret  this  action. 
I  must  herewith  tender  by  resignation. 
Sincerely, 

RoGXR  L.  STSvn^s, 
Special  Assistant  on  the  Arts. 


October  8,  1965. 
Statement  o/  Roger  L.  Stevens 
There  have  been  Inquiries  as  to  whether 
there  is  a  conflict  of  interest  In  my  position 
as  Chairman  of  the  National  CoimcU  on  the 
Arts  and  I  would  like  to  clear  up  any  pos- 
sible misconceptions  and  allegations  made 
during  the  past  few  days. 

First,  there  is  an  important  Job  to  be  done 
In  the  field  of  the  arts  and  humanities  as 
Indicated  by  tJie  mandate  given  us  by  Con- 
gress. I  am  proceeding  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  and  Judgment  to  carry  out  this  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  declare  unequlvo- 
cably  that  no  organization  which  I  have  an 
affiliation  will  be  entitled  to  fvmds  from  any 
Government  program  with  which  I  am  asso- 
ciated. 

At  the  time  of  my  appointment  as  Chair- 
man of  the  National  CouncU  on  the  Arts 
I  resigned  from  all  business  and  nonprofit 
organizations  that  might  have  any  possible 
conflict  with  my  present  position.  The  only 
organizations  In  the  arts  with  which  I  am 
affiliated  now  are  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Association  and  the  American  Shakespeare 
Academy  which  are  nonprofit  organizations 
and  any  organization  I  might  Join  would  be 
in  the  stame  category. 

I  feel  In  carrying  out  my  duties  as  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  it 
Is  Important  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
as  many  developments  In  the  field  of  the 
arts  as  possible  by  being  a  member  of  non- 
profit organizations,  as  long  as  there  is  no 
financial  conflict. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  of  royal- 
ties that  may  accrue  to  me  from  plays.  As 
soon  as  the  first  class  production  of  a  play  Is 
flnlshed.  the  title  of  the  play  reverts  to  the 
author.  It  has  been  suggested  that  such 
royalties  be  put  In  trust.  This  Is  impossible 
to  do  because,  as  has  been  stated,  the  owner- 
ship reverts  to  the  author  and  all  control 
remains  in  his  hands. 

I  would  like  to  further  state  that  at  the 
time  I  accepted  the  position  I  had  many 
personal  commitments  Including  those  to 
employees  who  have  worked  with  me  for 
many  years.  I  have  had  to  pay  very  sub- 
stantial amounts  as  a  result  of  the  continu- 
ing deficits  incurred  by  these  commitments. 
I  would  be  glad  to  open  my  books  to  con- 
flrm  these  substantial  flnanclai  losses. 

I  have  worked  4  years  as  Chairman  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  without  any  com- 
pensation. traveUng  a  minimum  of  250.000 
miles  for  this  organization  and  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Council  on  the  Arts,  to  bring 
to  the  country  a  greater  knowledge  of  their 
activities.  At  least  90  percent  of  the  cost  of 
this  travel  has  been  paid  personally.  For 
this  I  expect  nothing  in  return,  for  I  believe 
It  Is  the  duty  of  every  American  citizen  to 
serve  his  country  when  asked. 

As  President  Johnson  has  said  concern- 
ing the  arts  legislation:  "This  Congress  will 
consider  many  programs  which  will  leave 
an  enduring  mark  on  American  life.  But 
It  may  well  be  that  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion, modest  as  it  is.  will  help  secure  for  this 
Congress  a  sure  and  honored  place  in  the 
story  of  the  advance  of  our  civilization." 

I  ani  delighted  to  serve,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  under  his  leadership  to  see  that  these 
new  programs  fulfill  the  promise  for  which 
so  many  people  have  worked  so  long  and 
so  hard. 


[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Tribune, 
Oct.  6, 1965] 

New  CtJLTURK  CmET  Comes  Under  Fire 
(By  Dom  Bonafede) 

Washington. — A  dispute  Is  slowly  surfac- 
ing over  Roger  L.  Stevens,  prominent  pro- 
ducer and  real  estate  operator  who  Is  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  chief  culttiral  adviser. 

With  Increasing  persistency,  questions  of  a 
possible  confilct  of  Interest  have  been  raised 


in  Congress  concerning  Mr.  Stevens'  private 
theater  Interests  and  his  public  position. 

Mr.  Stevens,  who  has  held  an  advisory 
White  House  position  as  Chairman  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts,  became  the 
f28.000-a-year  Director  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  last  Wednesday  with 
the  signing  of  the  arts  and  humanities  bill 
by  President  Johnson.  The  bill  provides  him 
with  a  $10  million  fund  to  promote  the  arts 
the  first  year  and  $61  million  over  the  next 
3  years. 

Two  Republican  Congressmen — Albert  H. 
QuiE.  of  Minnesota,  and  William  B.  Widnall, 
of  New  Jersey — have  spoken  on  the  House 
floor  regarding  a  possible  conflict  In  Mr. 
Stevens'  public  and  private  roles. 

Mr.  Stevens,  however,  strongly  denies  the 
existence  of  any  conflict  and  Implies  that  the 
attacks  are  motivated  by  political  and  per- 
sonal considerations. 

The  gist  of  the  Congressmen's  criticism 
Is  that  Mr.  Stevens  conceivably  could  use 
his  White  House  position  for  the  beneflt  of 
Broadway  productions  In  which  he  retains  a 
financial  Interest. 

Mr.  Stevens  has  been  producing  partner 
in  more  than  150  Broadway  productions.  In- 
cluding "Mary.  Mary."  "West  Side  Story," 
"Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof."  "Tea  and  Sym- 
pathy." "The  Fourposter,"  "The  Bad  Seed," 
"Ondlne."  "Pleasure  of  His  Company"  and 
"A  Man  for  All  Seasons." 

He  is  a  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Association  and  Chairman  of  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Center  for  Performing  Arts.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  but 
resigned  on  September  17,  2  days  after  Rep- 
resentative QtHE  told  the  House  during  de- 
bate on  the  arts  and  hvunanltles  bill : 

"President  Johnson  himself  has  put  his 
radio  and  television  properties  in  trust  while 
he  Is  serving  as  President.  But  the  Special 
Assistant  on  the  Arts  in  the  White  House,  so 
far  as  I  know.  Is  still  receiving  royalties  from 
the  Broadway  farce-comedies  In  which  he 
has  a  major  interest.  His  powers  as  Chair- 
man of  this  proposed  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  established  by  this  bill  makes 
It  possible  for  him  to  receive  Federal  funds 
In  aid  of  his  own  Interests  In  a  Broadway 
theater,  If  only  Inadvertently." 

The  Congressmen  are  also  concerned  over 
the  possibility  that  Mr.  Stevens  could  book 
pla3rs  In  which  he  has  a  flnanclai  Interest 
in  30  regional  theaters  he  hopes  to  have 
built  In  shopping  centers  throughout  the 
United  States. 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Tribune, 

(*t.  8.  19651 

Stevens  Won't  End  Interests 

(By  Dom  Bonafede) 

Washington. — Roger  L.  Stevens.  Broadway 
theater  and  real  estate  entrepreneur  who 
serves  as  White  House  cultural  adviser,  said 
yesterday  he  does  not  plan  to  divest  his 
theatrical  Interests  In  response  to  conflict  of 
interest  charges  raised  against  him. 

"There  Is  no  reason  to  divest  anything  or 
any  reason  why  I  should  quit,"  he  com- 
mented. 

He  made  the  statement  as  several  Republi- 
can Congressman  continued  to  raise  ques- 
tions concerning  a  possible  conflict  between 
his  public  and  private  activities. 

Mr.  Stevens,  who  has  been  Involved  In  the 
production  of  more  than  150  Broadway  offer- 
ings, Is  Director  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  Chairman  of  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

Two  Republican  Congressmen,  William  B. 
Widnall,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Albert  H.  Quib, 
of  Minnesota,  contended  that  Mr.  Stevens,  by 
virtue  of  his  Federal  position,  could  promote 
Broadway  productions  to  his  own  financial 
Interest. 

The  Congressmen  have  called  on  Mr. 
Stevens  to  divest  himself  of  his  theatrical 
holdings. 
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Mr.  Stevens,  who  resigned  from  the  board 
of  the  National  Sjrmphony.  said  yesterday  he 
has  severed  his  commercial  ties.  The  latter, 
he  said.  Includes  the  City  Investing  Co.,  a 
Washington  investment  firm  which  holds  the 
lease  on  the  National  Theater,  the  Capital's 
foremost  house  for  legitimate  drama. 

He  maintained  that  Representatives  Wro- 
NALL  and  QxTiE  did  not  understand  the  tech- 
nicalities of  theatrical  financing  and  that  he 
could  not  cut  his  ties  with  the  Broadway 
productions  because  of  his  obligation  to  the 
stockholders. 

"I  am  not  in  control.  When  a  play  leaves 
Broadway  the  title  reverts  to  the  author," 
he  commented.  He  continues  to  receive 
revenue,  he  said,  If  a  play  is  produced  In 
sxxmmer  stock  or  on  the  road. 

He  said  he  resigned  from  the  National 
Symphony  for  reasons  other  than  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  conflict  of  interest. 

Representatives  QinE  and  Widnall  have 
also  taken  issue  with  a  provision  In  the  arts 
and  humanities  bill  which  assures  Mr.  Ste- 
vens his  position  with  the  endowment  fund 
without  Senate  confirmation.  The  provision 
provides  that  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  does  not  need  Senate 
approval  If  he  Is  also  appointed  to  the  en- 
dovimient  fund.  Mr.  Stevens  heads  the  Arts 
Council,  a  White  House  advisory  group. 

Mr.  Widnall  yesterday  implied  that  Mr. 
Stevens,  a  members  of  the  board  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera,  had  used  his  public  office 
to  the  financial  assistance  of  the  opera  as- 
sociation. 

"Mr.  Stevens,"  said  the  Congressman, 
"handed  out  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 
$300,000  of  the  Interest  earned  on  money  do- 
nated to  the  Kennedy  Cultural  Center.  The 
opera  company  Is  using  these  funds  to  fi- 
nance traveling  productions.  Some  of  these 
productions  will  play  Washington  next 
spring  at  the  National  Theater,  which  Mr. 
Stevens'  City  Investing  Corp.  controls 
through  a  holding  corporation  lease.  Asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Stevens  in  City  Investing  Is 
Robert  Dowllng,  who  serves  In  Washington 
as  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Kennedy  Center." 

(An  aid  to  the  Congressman  said  after- 
ward Mr.  Widnall  had  not  been  Informed 
that  Mr.  Stevens  no  longer  was  associated 
with  City  Investing.) 

According  to  Representative  Widnall,  the 
Advisory  Board  has  not  held  a  formal  meet- 
ing In  5  years. 

In  reply  to  the  Congressman's  charges.  Mr. 
Stevens  said  the  $300,000  Interest  arrange- 
ment with  the  Met  was  approved  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  when  the  Center  was  known 
as  the  National  Cultural  Center,  as  well  as 
by  the  Center's  45  trustees,  which  Includes 
three   Senators    and   three   Representatives. 

Mr.  Stevens  said  he  planned  to  release  an 
official  statement  today  on  the  charges  after 
It  was  approved  by  other  Government  offi- 
cials. 

Yesterday.  Mr.  Stevens  spent  most  of  the 
afternoon  In  closed  session  before  a  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  He  report- 
edly testified  in  support  of  a  $17  million  sup- 
plemental for  the  national  cultural  program. 

(Prom  Variety.  Sept.  29. 1965] 

Denies  Conflict,  but  Stevens  Resigns  One 
U.S.  Cultural  Post 

Washington.  September  28. — Roger  Ste- 
vens. President  Johnson's  man  for  all  sea- 
sons In  the  arts  field,  has  resigned  his  chair 
on  the  board  of  Washington's  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra — but  he  denied  his  resig- 
nation has  any  special  significance. 

During  House  debate  on  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  bill, 
which  has  since  passed.  Representative  Al- 
bert H.  QuiE,  Republican,  of  Minnesota, 
raised  the  potelblllty  of  Stevens  having  a  con- 
flict of  Interest.  Quie  noted  that  Stevens 
was  on  the  boards  of  the  National  Symphony 


and  New  York's  Metropolitan  Opera  Co.,  as 
well  as  having  flnanclai  Interests  in  play 
productions. 

Since  Stevens  already  has  plugged  for 
building  snjall  playhouses  In  shopping  cen- 
ters around  the  country  with  the  aid  of 
Federal  grants,  Quie  said.  Stevens  "If  only 
Inadvertently"  could  profit  from  having  plays 
produced  In  the  shopping  centers  and  also 
could  aid  In  dispensing  money  to  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  and  the  Metropolitan. 
Among  Stevens'  Jobs  are  heading  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  and 
the  National  Council  on  the  Arts.  In  the 
latter  capacity,  he  would  become  chairman 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  \ta- 
der  the  new  Federal  aid  to  the  arts  bill. 

Stevens  told  Variety  Monday,  Sept.  27.  that 
talk  of  a  conflict  of  interest  was  "1  of  about 
10  reasons"  for  dropping  the  National  S3rm- 
phony  role.  He  completely  discounted  the 
conflict  of  Interest  Intimations  and  said  he 
would  not  withdraw  from  his  other  cultural 
activities.  He  Intends  to  stay  on  the  Metro- 
politan board,  he  said. 


[Text  of  Biography  Submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  Roger  L.  Stevens  in  1962] 

Biographt  of  Roger  L.  Stevens 

Roger  L.  Stevens,  appointed  by  President 
Kennedy  on  September  2,  1961.  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National 
Cultural  Center,  is  not  only  a  leading  busi- 
nessman but  Is  also  one  of  America's  most 
successful  theatrical  producers. 

Among  the  more  than  100  plays  he  has 
either  produced  or  coproduced  are  "A  Man 
fo:  All  Seasons,"  "Five  Finger  Exercise," 
"West  Side  Story,"  "The  Caretaker,"  "A  Par 
Country,"  "Mary,  Mary,"  "The  Visit."  "Best 
Man,"  "Pleasure  of  His  Company."  "Time 
Remembered."  "Major  Barbara."  "Cat  on  a 
Hot  Tin  Roof,"  "Bus  Stop,"  "Bad  Seed,"  "Sa- 
brlna  Fair."  "Tea  and  Sympathy,"  "The  Four- 
poster,"  and  many  others  which  have  con- 
sistently been  among  the  10  best  plays  of 
the  year. 

His  business  activities,  largely  In  real 
estate,  have  Included  some  of  the  Nation's 
most  Important  projects.  He  was.  for  in- 
stance, head  of  the  sjmdicate  which  pur- 
chased the  Empire  State  Building  In  1951. 
He  Is  a  director  of  the  City  Investing  Co.  and 
other  corporations,  as  well  as  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  University  Properties  In  Seattle 
and  of  Davidson  Bros.  Midwest  depart- 
ment store  chain.  His  business  activities 
encompass  numerous  projects  of  similar 
magnitude. 

Apart  from  being  one  of  the  country's  top 
producers,  his  additional  activities  In  the 
theater  include  being  president  of  the  Pro- 
ducers Theater,  president  of  the  Phoenix 
Theater,  past  president  of  the  New  Drama- 
tists Committee.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  American 
Shakespeare  Festival  and  Academy,  treas- 
urer of  ANTA.  member  of  the  Board  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.,  etc. 

He  was  bom  In  Detroit.  Mich.,  on  March 
12,  1910.  After  attending  school  In  Ann 
Arbor,  he  was  graduated  from  the  Choate 
School  In  1928  and  attended  the  University 
of  Michigan.  His  honorary  degrees  Include 
doctor  of  humanities  at  Wa3me  State  Uni- 
versity and  doctor  of  hvmiane  letters  at  Tu- 
lane  University. 

Mr.  Stevens,  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  National  Cultural  Center,  expresses  the 
philosophy  that  the  center  Is  a  national 
movement  to  encourage  the  performing  arts 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  structures, 
which  wlU  cost  $30  million,  will  be  erected 
in  Washington.  D.C. — a  symphony  hall,  a 
theater,  and  a  hall  for  opera,  ballet,  and 
musical  comedy — and  will  represent  the  cxil- 
tural  movement  throughout  the  country. 


To  further  this  widespread  plan  there  will 
be.  in  future  years,  regional  facilities  for 
the  discovery  and  development  of  local  talent 
In  all  the  performing  arts.  Many  of  these 
new  talents  will  thereafter  enjoy  the  public 
platform  afforded  them  by  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  In  the  Capital. 


YOUTH  AND  FREE  ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Qotllen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  which  was  presented  on 
WCYB-TV  in  Bristol,  Va.-Tenn.,  by  Mr. 
Walter  Crockett,  editorial  director  of  the 
station.  Mr.  Crockett  reported  on  a 
siu^ey  of  high  school  seniors  in  Ashe- 
ville,  N.C.,  that  was  made  to  determine 
if  their  economic  thinking  was  in  line 
with  the  national  trend.  I  know  my 
colleagues  and  the  readers  will  find  the 
startling  results  of  this  survey  most  in- 
teresting and  worthy  of  their  contem- 
plation: 

Where  Are  We  Going? 

Most  of  our  high  school  youngsters  think 
that  money  grows  on  trees  and  the  trees  grow 
In  Washington.  That  is  the  general  con- 
clusion that  Is  confirmed  by  a  survey  by  the 
Asheville,  N.C.,  sales  and  marketing  execu- 
tives, and  reported  by  the  Asheville  Citizen 
newspaper. 

The  executives  surveyed  1.202  high  school 
seniors  to  determine  If  their  economic  think- 
ing was  in  line  with  the  national  trend. 

Eighty-one  percent  of  the  students  believe 
the  Government  should  keep  wages  from 
falling  when  times  get  relatively  hard. 

Forty-three  i>ercent  subscribe  to  the 
theory  that  the  fairest  economic  system 
"takes  from  each  according  to  his  ability  and 
gives  to  each  according  to  his  need." 

Some  37.9  percent  of  these  students  did  say 
that  business  has  done  the  most  to  improve 
American  living  standards,  but  29.2  percent 
credited  the  Government  with  that  accom- 
plishment and  14.6  percent  said  It  was  "all 
due  to  the  unions." 

Nowhere  In  this  survey  was  any  indication 
that  a  preponderant  majority  of  these  high 
school  seniors  have  a  clear  understanding  for 
the  basic  principles  of  free  enterprise. 

The  Asheville  survey  results  Is  In  line  with 
national  survey  flndings.  There  probably 
would  be  no  significant  deviation  If  specific 
surveys  were  made  In  Bristol,  Johnson  City, 
Klngsport.  or  elsewhere  in  our  region. 

What  It  means  is  that  in  the  home.  In 
schools,  we  have  failed  to  stress  the  value  of 
the  free  competitive  sjrstem  which  is  the 
heart  of  the  American  economic  system. 

Our  children  are  not  learning  the  basic 
facts  of  how  Jobs  are  created  by  business  and 
Industry,  and  how  the  wheels  of  factories 
must  turn. 

These  are  children  who  have  never  had 
practical  contact  with  a  major  depression. 

They  have  not  experienced  structures  on 
the  necessities  of  life,  such  as  food  and 
clothing. 

We  have  been  failing  to  teach  them  at 
home  and  in  school  that  there  would  be  no 
lavish  si>endlng  by  the  States  and  by  U»cle 
Bam  if  our  free  enterprise  economic  system 
were  not  operating  pit^tably. 
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we  are  not  teaching  them  that  money  Agriculture  to  give  every  consideraUon  Agriculture.  Wl^t  other  services  do  they 

alone  is  not  the  big  answer— that  neither  ^q  t^ese  unusual  circumstances  and  to  perform  to  jusUfy  these  nign  rees!- 

this  country  nor  any  other  can  manufacture  an^gnd   the   grain   grade   standards   as  Among  their  cUents  Is  Honduras,  a 

and   guarantee   full   economic    and   social  j^y^jj  j^g  possible  to  insure  these  farmers  country  which  does  not  yet  export  sugar 

equality.                                           of  inclusion  under  the  loan  programs.  but  which  sought  and  did  receive  a  quota 

The  youth  survey  answers  are  not  surprls-     "*  "*                    ^^^  ^^le  first  time  in  the  present  legisla- 

ing.  because  we  are  living  In  an  era  when  It  ^^— ^^— ^^—  ^^^^      What  part,  if  anything,  did  the 

18    popular    to    invent  J'f**^™!,, 'P^°^|  HOW  DO  SUGAR  LOBBYISTS  EARN  lobbyists  have  in  this  accomplishment? 

f'lTZ  S^bio'SrvIiue     The^  p^^S  Con-  THEIR  MONEY?  Two  of  their  Other  clients.  El  Salvador 

greas  has  set  a  new  high  record  for  so-called  ^^    GROVER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  and  Costa  Rica,  received  higher  quotas 

Lciai  legislation.    Our  young  people  are  be-  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from  the  committee  than  recommended 

ing  Indoctrinated  into  the  theory  that  Uncle  ,„_  ^,,^015  [Mr  PiNDLEY]  may  extend  by    the    admmistration.      At    present 

sain  is.  or  will  be.  the  arbiter  of  all  things.  ™^5,^^°f  ^^.^\_*  prices,  the  5-year  premium  value  of  the 

The  picture  causes  one  to  wonder  where  ^s  remarks  J^^this^PO^t^n  Ithe  Record  P^^^^.^^    .^^^^^^    ^^^^^^^^^    ^^^^   ^ 

we  are  going.                                            ,  The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  $8,746,750. 

^"~"""^^  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  What  is  the  background  of  the  quota 

NEED  TO  AMEND  GRAIN  GRADE  York?  proposal  for  ThaUand? 

STANDARDS  There  was  no  objection.  The  Calabrian  Co.,  of  New  York  in  1964 

lur.    r-RovKR      Mr    Sneaker    I   ask  Mr.  FINDLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  recent  made  a  survey  to  determine  whether  an 

Mr    GROVER.  ^^■^^^^^'.,\J^^  developments  raise  questions  about  the  investment    for    sugar    production    in 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemwi  ^^^P^Jl"^  ThaUand  would  be  justified.   The  finding 

from  Minnesota  [Mr.  LANGENl  may  ex-  ^°^^°^J^^' ^^^''^'^'^ ''' '^^^'°  was  negative.    Under  a  customary  ar- 

tend  his  remarks  at  this  potat  in  the  ^^^^^^^^^i  American  countries  have  rangement    with    AID.    Calabrian    was 

""^fsl^^     IS  th?reXecTion1^  compUcated     representation     arrange-  reimbursed  $37^00  by  the  U.S.  Govem- 

The  SPEAKER.    IS  mere  oojecuon  w  J^  ment,  half  of  the  cost  of  the  survey. 

Uie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  m^is^  principal  lobbyists  are  Attorney  Calabrian  tried  to  work  out  a  barter 

^°i?  •                      K<^f4««  Sheldon  Z  Kaplan,  of  Washington,  and  deal,  vmder  which  Thailand  sugar  would 

Mr'^LSS^  °M?  Speaker   farmers  MissS^aa  Dellale,  of  New  York.  be  traded  for  U.S.  tobacco      ™s  feU 

,n^hP  i:^we^kaJ2  e^roenencVa^^^^  Miss  Dellale  is  listed  at  the  Justice  through  because  Thailand  had  no  U.S. 

in  the  »^^7!fj^  .^^J^^'J^"|^J7^^  Department  as  an  economic  consultant  sugar  quota. 

unusual  harvest  sea^n.     For  instance.  ^^^  Former  Congressman  George  M.  Grant 

SSchT^thrdSoSof  wh^  Shl^has    individual    contracts    with  was  hired  as  sugar  lobbyist  for  ThaUand. 

^^fi^tSi^oer  S^Sfo^y  to  hav^  t^^  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  and   Calabrian  helped   to  prepare   the 

I  !c  <?^r^TS-tfh  a  dPluee  of  rain  at  Nicaragua,  each  providing  her  payment  statement  he  presented  in  August  to  the 

thlvP^  moment  the  hl^iesting  equi?-  of  $9,000  a  year.    In  addition,  she  gets  House  Agriculture  Committee.     In  his 

menr^^oTave  movedVnto  the  fields.  $1,200  annually  from  Honduras.  proposal  to  the  committee.  Grant  guar- 

?^P  hIJJes?  SeXntly  hi  been  de-  As   executive   director   of    the    Latin  anteed   a   barter   deal   similar   to   that 

SedbToferaTnTh?n%oSeare^^^^  American  Sugar  CouncU-recently  re-  earlier  proposed  by  Calabrian  if  the  quota 

ft     r^^«icfor,^■  rain«;  rnntinupd  to  faU  named    the    Central    American    Sugar  was  granted. 

?Le  damage  hS^eenheavf  and  ^t^^  CouncU-which    consists    of    the    same  The    Agriculture    Committee     voted 

"SiLu??content  of  Sme  gra^^^^       be-  countries,  she  draws  a  salary  of  $7,500.  ThaUand  a  quota  of   19.864  tons.     At 

?imi  r^mnaraUvSv   wlh   ?n^^        too  This  means  her  gross  income  for  serv-  present,  the  5-year  premium  value  of  the 

WgTfo7Tom?c'ommoSs  so  tha't  thl?  ing  as  an  economic  cons^Utant  on  sug^  ^^^ta  is  $6,952,400. 

rin  not  auallfv  for  Department  of  Agrl-  to  these  five  countries  is  $44,700  a  year.  ^11  this  makes  it  appear  that  the  real 

?niturl  See  loans  RePO^s  she  has  filed  show  she  also  gets  n^oUve  force  behind  the  Thailand  quota 

Thi^  ^  narticularlv  true  for  fiax  and  reimbursement  for  expenses.   In  the  first  ^^s  not  ThaUand  itself  but  an  American 

I  have  urg^  the  Department  to  review  6  months  of  1965,  she  reports  being  re-  fl„n. 

the  discount  schedule  and  grain  grade  imbursed  $2,150  by  the  council.  ^he  question  naturaUy  arises,  what 

standards  and  amend  them  to  make  it  Other  reports  show  that  she  was  first  j^^j  ^j  ^  jjeal  does  the  Calabrian  Co.  get 

easier  for  the  farmers  in  the  rain-soaked  hired  in  1961  by  Costa  RJca  alone  for  ^  ^^^  ThaUand  quota  goes  through? 

areas  to  obtain  these  storage  loans.  $5,000  plus  expenses.    In  1962  tt^  was  attorney  Charles  Patrick  Clark,  whose 

The  maximum  moisture  Umit  in  the  raised  to  $750  a  montti.  and  now  her  ^incipal  lobbyist  background  was  for 

numerical  grades  of  flaxseed  were  re-  cUente  e    has    expanded    to    the    other  g         ^^  nonsugar  matters,  has  received 

cmtly  lowered  from  11  to  9.5  percent.    A  countries  with  grand  total  income  cur-  ^^^ ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  i^j^byist  for  Venezuela 

number  of  people  in  the  flaxseed  Indus-  rently  at  $44,700.  ^^  the  last  3  months,  according  to  re- 

TTare  conSed  that  the  producers  in  Kaplan  received  in  the  peric^  from  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^e  Justice  Depart- 

S  rain-hit  arSs  wiU  not  be  able  to  March  28.  1964  to  March  28   1965  from  ^^^^     ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^y  ^^p^^ses  has 

oualSy  their  crops  for  storage  loans  un-  his  five  foreign  principals  a  total  of  $41.-  ^^en  made.    Aside  from  reading  a  state- 

der   the   lowered   limit.     Therefore  we  200— itemized  as  foUows:  ^^^^  ^  ^he  Agriculture  Committee  one 

have  asked  the  Department  to  raise  the     Nicaragua -  $16. 500  day  in  August,  what  has  he  done?    Why 

limit  for  this  year's  crop  so  that  fiaxseed     Guatemala ^J'tJS  di^  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in- 

can  readily  be  moved  into  storage  bins     coeta  Rica_ i.wo  ^ease  the  quota  to  Venezuela? 

under  loan  contracts.   This  change  Is  ur-     ff'^'*^^^:: 1  500  The  administration  had  recommended 

gently  needed  to  avert  financial  problems     ^  i>aivaaor '  a  quota  of  2,676  tons.     The  committee 

in  these  stricken  areas.                                             ^otai                    -    41. 200  increased  this  to  30,809  tons.    At  present 

The  areas  in  question  are  located  in  ,               ,    .        *v.      t-**«  prices,  the  5-year  value  of  the  increase 

one  of  the  greatest  flax-producing  sec-  As    general    counsel    for    toe    Ijtto  jg  $9,846,550. 

Uons  of  the  NaUon.  and  are  in  the  north-  American  Sugar  CouncU  he  received  in  j^^^  ^.^^^.j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  in  that  ac- 

em  reaches  of  the  country  where  cool  J^e  period  from  June  28    196^^  complishment?    If  so.  what?    What  has 

weather  wiU  permit  storage  of  flaxseed  28.  1965  a  total  of  $8,000  plus  a  report  ^^  ^^^  reporting  to  Venezuela  to  justify 

with  moisture  content  up  to  U  percent,  of  reimbursed  expenses  in  the  amount  ^^^  $47,500? 

There  is  little  if  any  danger  of  sponta-  of  $4,273.40.                       ,       ,    _  fv,^^^                          

n^us  heating  in  that  region,  so  there  is  This  means  his  gross  salary  from  these                        

no  logical  reason  why  the  Umits  cannot  interests     was     approximately     $49,000  ^ASIMIR  PULASKI:   POLISH  HERO, 

be  reset  to  accommodate  these  farmers,  during  a  12-month  penoa.  AMERICAN  PATRIOT 

ThPSP  farmers  should  not  be  unduly  The  two  sugar  lobbyists  thus  cost  their  ,^^      ,,      c      w       t„.v 

DeSliSdb?thSeu?Sua?andv^^^^  principals  about  $100.000-6alaries  and  Mr.   GROVER.     Mr.   Speaker.  I  ask 

penaiizea  oy  tnese  unusuai  anamiavuiu  ^        rp,;_f  qj.  the  year  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

l''ll^''S\ir^\^:^^en^ST^     "^h'S^mefbri'lfl'yone  day  last  Au-     ^-m  New  Hampshire  TMt.C^k™^] 
ordir  I  have  a?kSi  thrsecretary  of    gust  before  the   House   Committee  on    may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
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in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  11th  of  October.  186  years  ago.  a 
noble  and  heroic  life  was  given  to  the 
cause  of  Uberty.  On  that  day  Count 
Casimir  Pulaski,  famed  PoUsh  patriot 
and  brigadier  general  in  the  American 
Revolution,  died  of  fatal  woimds  sus- 
tained during  the  seige  on  Savannah. 
With  his  death  this  Nation,  Poland  and 
the  world  lost  one  of  their  most  vaUant 
advocates  of  freedom. 

Each  year,  the  anniversary  of  his  pass- 
ing is  commemorated  by  the  observance 
of  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski  Memorial  Day 
in  cities  across  the  Nation  I  would  like 
to  give  special  emphasis  at  this  time  to 
the  very  worthwhUe  celebration  being 
planned  in  Manchester,  N.H. 

Under  the  general  auspices  of  the  Pol- 
ish American  Citizens  Club,  the  cere- 
monies will  take  place  in  Pulaski  Park 
at  12:30  on  Sunday,  October  10.  The 
Pulaski  Day  Celebration  Committee  of 
Manchester  is  to  be  commended  for  their 
industrious  planning  of  the  occasion. 

General  Pulaski  was  a  man  deserving 
of  special  tribute,  and  I  am  proud  that 
this  year,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Congress,  the  President  has  issued  a 
proclamation  designating  the  commemo- 
ration of  this  day. 

It  Is  proper — 

The  proclamation  states: 
that  the  American  people  continue  to  pay 
grateful  tribute  to  General  Pulaski  for  his 
heroic  sacrince  In  freedom's  cause,  and  to 
the  manifold  and  continuing  contributions 
of  Polish  Americans  In  the  defense  and  prog- 
ress of  this  Nation. 

The  heritage  left  us  by  General  Pulaski 
through  his  heroic  contributions  to 
American  independence,  to  the  concept 
of  Uberty  and  to  Poland  has  been  upheld 
and  enriched  by  the  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  PoUsh  inunigrants.  They  have 
entered  with  distinction  into  every  pro- 
fession and  field  of  endeavor  in  our  com- 
munities and  Nation.  They  have  shown 
an  astounding  capacity  for  hard  work. 

Just  as  Pulaski  held  firm  to  a  deep  love 
of  Uberty  and  an  undying  belief  in  a  uni- 
versal concept  of  freedom,  our  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  have  been  resolute 
against  communism,  against  bigotry, 
hate,  and  injustice  everywhere.  They 
have  not  forgotten  that  Poland  and  a 
vast  part  of  the  world  remains  under 
tyrarmy. 

They  have  stood  firm  by  their  Christian 
faith  and  the  prayer  that  the  sacrifice  of 
men  like  PxUaski  and  the  thousands  of 
other  PoUsh  sons  who  have  given  their 
lives  someday  will  no  longer  be  necessary 
in  a  world  blessed  with  peace  and  free- 
dom. 

Count  Pulaski  came  to  America  on 
July  23.  1777,  to  volunteer  to  fight  for  an 
ideal  that  dominated  his  Ufe.  He  was 
not  a  soldier  of  fortune.  He  was  already 
famed  throughout  Europe  for  his  bril- 
liant and  heroic  exploits  against  Kath- 
erine  the  Great  on  behalf  of  a  free  and 
imdivided  Poland.    And  to  the  American 


cause  he  gave  $50,000  of  his  own  estate 
to  form  the  first  American  cavalry. 

His  brilUant  mUitary  leadership  at 
Brandywine  in  defense  of  George  Wash- 
ington's forces  was  acknowledged  by  his 
promotion  to  brigadier  general,  and  his 
organization,  training  regulations,  and 
tactical  skUl  in  commanding  the  famed 
Pulaski  Legion  earned  him  the  title  of 
"The  Father  of  the  American  Cavalry." 

His  death  was  a  loss  to  two  continents. 
The  ideals  which  he  helped  to  gain  a 
foothold  in  the  New  World  have  been  a 
blessing  to  mankind.  As  he  wrote  in 
later  Ufe: 

I  could  not  submit  to  stoop  before  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  so  I  came  to  hazard  all 
for  the  freedom  of  America. 


TIME  TO  ADJOURN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  not 
being  on  the  floor  earlier  today  when  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Howard]  mentioned  my  name.  I  do  ap- 
preciate my  coUeague  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth]  respond- 
ing in  my  absence. 

We  have  indeed  been  here  too  long 
when  it  becomes  so  obvious  some  have 
lost  their  sense  of  humor. 

My  amendment  calling  attention  to 
the  role  of  the  First  Lady  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  beautiflcation  bUl  was 
offered,  without  comment  because  of  time 
limitations  imposed  by  the  majority.  It 
foUowed,  I  might  add,  a  United  Press 
International  wire  story  which  com- 
menced as  foUows: 

House  leaders  drove  toward  passage  of 
Lady  Bird  Johnson's  highway  beauty  bill  to- 
night in  the  hope  of  handing  It  to  her  as  a 
present  at  a  "Salute  to  Congress"  party  at 
the  White  House. 

Everyone  in  this  country — and  I 
thought  everyone  in  this  Congress — ^was 
aware  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  active  interest 
in  this  legislation;  and  my  suggestion 
that  she  continue  to  have  a  managerial 
role  in  the  administration  of  her  pet 
project  was  aimed  at  a  program  which  I 
cannot  approve,  not  at  the  First  Lady, 
for  whom  I  have  profound  respect. 

If  my  timing  was  in  someone's  opin- 
ion, inappropriate,  may  I  submit  it  was 
no  more  inappropriate  than  the  timing 
of  the  consideration  of  the  legislation. 
It  seems  strange  the  House  woiUd  stay 
in  session  untU  12:51  this  morning  then 
meet  again  at  noon  and  adjourn  about 
3  p.m.,  unless,  of  course,  the  UPI  story 
was  accurate. 

In  the  course  of  our  history,  some  of 
our  First  Ladles,  and  wives  of  other  pub- 
lic ofiBcials,  have  been  completely  con- 
tent to  be  the  devoted  wife.  Others  have 
sought  for  a  greater  fulfillment  through 
their  personal  involvement  in  pubUc 
affairs. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  Judge  which  is 
proper  and  appropriate,  but  surely  it  is 


obvious  that  the  choice  is  not  without 
peril. 

When  one  chooses  to  step  down  from 
the  pedestal  of  the  dutiful  preoccupied 
wife  of  the  President,  or  other  pubUc 
official,  and  to  wade  Into  the  turbulent 
stream  of  public  controversy,  one  must 
expect  to,  at  least,  get  her  feet  wet. 

The  cries  of  angiUsh  from  the  fresh- 
men Member  from  New  Jersey  were  not 
bom  of  naivete  about  these  facts  of  life, 
so  I  can  only  conclude  my  pointed  hirnior 
must  have  been  painfiUly  teUing  on  the 
gentleman. 


COMMUNIST  PERFIDY  IN  VIETNAM 
IS  OLD  STORY  FIRST  CITED  BY 
DR.  TOM  DOOLEY  IN  1954 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  that  all  those  who  have  doubts 
about  the  justice  of  the  overall  U.S.  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam  coiUd  read  and  digest  the 
foUowing  excerpt  from  the  book,  "De- 
liver Us  From  EvU,"  by  the  late  Dr. 
Thomas  A.  Dooley.  Most  of  us  probably 
forget  that  Tom  Dooley  was  in  Vietnam 
at  the  time  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  in 
1954  when  Vietnam  was  divided  into  two 
parts.  North  and  South. 

As  a  young  doctor  he  served  in  a  stag- 
ing area  for  the  evacuation  of  those  peo- 
ple in  the  North  who  preferred  exile  in 
South  Vietnam  to  life  under  the  Cotomu- 
rUsts.  He  described  his  initial  reaction 
to  his  first  case  of  Communist  bestial- 
ity thus: 

Inside  that  hut  I  had  Jufit  seen  a  master- 
piece of  systematic  tortvire.  Under  the  sky, 
I  retched  and  vomited  my  Insides  out.  I  was 
grateful  that  no  one  followed  me;  they  xm- 
derstood  and  were  patient. 

Today,  11  years  later,  there  are  those 
who  stUl  wUl  not  learn.  Of  course,  you 
will  not  find  them  among  the  Americans 
I  recently  visited  in  Saigon  or  at  the 
front  lines  in  Vietnam.  They  have  no 
delusions  as  to  communism  and  can  per- 
sonally testify  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
experience  as  did  Tom  Dooley  years  ago. 

As  recent  events  indicate,  the  elements 
of  doubt  and  opposition  are  to  be  foiind 
among  a  smaU  but  vocal  band  of  coUege 
and  university  students  and  professors 
who  have  discarded  the  standards  of  sci- 
entific method  used  to  attain  aU  possible 
objectivity.  At  Rutgers  University  a  re- 
cent teach-in  found  one  professor  saying 
he  would  welcome  the  impending  victory 
of  the  Vietcong.  This  is  £U1  too  typical 
of  this  leftist  attack  on  our  poUcy  in 
Vietnam. 

Tom  Dooley  had  one  purpose  in  in- 
cluding the  chapter,  "Communist  Reedu- 
cation," in  his  book: 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  not  to  sicken 
anyone  or  to  dwell  upon  the  horror  of  ori- 
ental tortiu-es.  But  I  do  want  to  show  what 
has  come  upon  these  people  of  the  delta. 
And  justice  demands  that  some  of  the  atroc- 
ities we  learned  of  in  Haiphong  be  put  on 
record. 

To  further  fulfiU  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Doc- 
ley's  wish,  and  to  demonstrate  to  the 
American  people  the  heinous  nature  of 
the  enemy  we  aU  face.  I  Include  the 
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above-mentioned  chapter  in  the  Record 
at  this  point ; 

CiiAPTER  XV — Communist  Reeducation 

The  children  of  Vietnam  become  old  very 
young.  They  are  mature  and  grave  while 
still  In  early  adolescence,  and  they  are  often 
very  brave. 

A  nximber  of  them  worked  for  \is  In  the 
camps,  staying  on  for  months.  They  did 
adult  work,  accepted  adult  responsibilities; 
when  they  could  bunx  cigarettes,  they  even 
smoked  like  adults.  Yet  they  were  only  8 
or  10  or  12  years  old. 

Each  of  my  corpsmen  had  six  or  seven 
such  young  assistants.  The  badge  of  honor 
was  a  white  sailor  hat.  A  retinue  of  them 
followed  me  around  day  and  night,  some- 
times to  my  embarrassment.  They  might 
come  to  me  and  lead  me  to  a  feeble  old 
woman  who  could  not  leave  her  tent,  or  take 
me  to  see  a  man  who  was  crippled.  They 
Would  run  errands  for  me,  fetch  things  I 
wanted,  boll  water  for  the  sick-call  tent. 
Sometimes  they  did  my  laundry,  but  on  such 
occasions  they  were  apt  to  wash  the  clothes 
In  a  rice  paddy,  and  the  wrong  paddy  at  that, 
so  I  discouraged  this.  And  sometimes  they 
would  ride  my  truck  Just  for  the  fun  of  it, 
as  children  should. 

During  the  months  when  I  was  living  In 
Haiphong  hotels,  they  would  sleep  outside 
my  door.  They  were  often  the  go-betweens 
when  newly  arrived  escapees  needed  help  im- 
mediately. 

Whenever  Mr.  Ham  or  any  other  Viet- 
namese official  wanted  to  see  me,  he  would 
spot  one  of  these  kids  with  the  sailor  hats, 
or  one  of  the  shoeshine  boys,  and  tell  him 
to  "find  the  Bac  Sy  My." 

When  one  of  my  assistants  would  leave 
for  the  south  we  would  hold  a  little  cere- 
mony. Various  ships'  officers  had  given  me 
their  ensigns'  bars.  So,  on  the  official  day, 
the  Quan  Hi,  or  lieutenant,  would  commis- 
sion his  assistant  a  Quan  Mot  or  ensign  in 
the  US.  Navy.  A  bar  was  pinned  on  him  and 
his  sense  of  self-importance  increased  so  you 
could  notice  it.  I  hope  the  Personnel  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  will  be  vinderstandlng 
when  it  hears  about  my  unusual  recruiting 
service. 

The  Viet  Mlnh  directed  much  of  their 
propaganda  at  the  children  and  adolescents 
of  the  nation,  and  they  went  to  unbelievable 
lengths  to  drive  the  propaganda  home.  The 
first  time  I  ever  saw  the  results  of  a  Com- 
mxmlst  "reeducation"  class  was  during  the 
month  of  December.  What  had  been  done  to 
those  children  one  December  afternoon  was 
the  most  heinous  thing  I  had  ever  heard  of. 

Having  set  up  their  controls  in  the  village 
of  Halduong,  Communists  visited  the  village 
schoolhouse  and  took  seven  children  out  of 
class  and  into  the  courtyard.  All  were 
ordered  to  sit  on  the  groxmd.  and  their  hands 
and  arms  were  tied  behind  their  backs.  Then 
they  broxight  out  one  of  the  yoimg  teachers, 
with  hands  also  tied.  Now  the  new  class 
began. 

In  a  voice  loud  enough  for  the  other  chil- 
dren still  in  the  classroom  to  hear,  the  Viet 
Mlnh  accused  these  children  of  treason.  A 
patriot  had  Informed  the  police  that  this 
teacher  was  holding  classes  secretly,  at  night, 
and  that  the  subject  of  these  classes  was 
religion.  They  had  even  been  reading  the 
catechism. 

The  Viet  Mlnh  acciised  the  seven  of  con- 
spiring because  they  had  listened  to  the 
teachings  of  this  Instructor.  As  a  pimlsh- 
ment  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  hear- 
ing. Never  again  would  they  be  able  to  listen 
to  the  teachings  of  evil  men. 

Now  two  Viet  Mlnh  guards  went  to  each 
child  and  one  of  them  firmly  grasped  the 
head  between  his  hands.  The  other  then 
rammed  a  wooden  chopped  chopstlck  into 
each  ear.  He  jammed  it  In  with  all  his  force. 
The  stick  split  the  ear  canal  wide  and  tore 


the  ear  drimi.  The  shrieking  of  the  children 
was  heard  all  over  the  village. 

Both  ears  were  stabbed  in  this  fashion. 
The  children  screamed  and  wrestled  and  suf- 
fered horribly.  Since  their  hands  were  tied 
behind  them,  they  could  not  pull  the  wood 
out  of  their  ears.  They  shook  their  heads 
and  squirmed  about,  trying  to  make  the 
sticks  fall  out.  Finally  they  were  able  to 
dislodge  them  by  scraping  their  heads 
against  the  ground. 

As  for  the  teacher,  he  must  be  prevented 
from  teaching  again.  Having  been  forced  to 
witness  the  atrocity  performed  on  his  pupils, 
he  endured  a  more  horrible  one  himself.  One 
soldier  held  his  head  while  another  grasped 
the  victim's  tongue  with  a  crude  pair  of  pliers 
and  pulled  It  far  out.  A  third  guard  cut  off 
the  tip  of  the  teacher's  tongue  with  his  bay- 
onet. Blood  spurted  Into  the  man's  mouth 
and  gpjshed  from  his  nostrils  onto  the  ground. 
He  coiild  not  scream;  blood  ran  into  his 
throat.  When  the  soldiers  let  him  loose  he 
fell  to  the  ground  vomiting  blood;  the  scent 
of  blood  was  all  over  the  courtyard. 

Yet  neither  the  teacher  nor  any  of  the 
pupils  died. 

When  news  of  this  atrocity  came  across 
the  Bamboo  Ciirtain,  arrangements  were 
made  for  escape,  and  soon  teacher  and  pupils 
were  in  tent  130  at  Camp  de  la  Pagode. 

We  treated  the  victims  as  well  as  we  could, 
though  this  was  not  very  well.  I  was  able 
to  pull  the  superior  and  inferior  surfaces  of 
the  tongue  together  and  close  over  the  raw 
portions.  The  victim  had  lost  a  great  deal 
of  blood  and,  as  we  had  no  transfusion  setup, 
all  I  could  do  was  to  give  him  fluids  by  mouth. 
He  could  not  eat  anything  solid,  not  even  rice. 
For  the  children,  prevention  of  Infection  was 
the  important  thing.  Penicillin  took  care 
of  this,  but  nothing  could  give  them  back 
their  hearing. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  not  to  sicken 
anyone  or  to  dwell  upon  the  horror  of  Orien- 
tal tortures,  which  we  recall  from  World  War 
II  and  from  Korea.  But  I  do  want  to  show 
what  has  come  upon  these  people  of  the 
Delta.  And  jvistice  demands  that  some  of 
the  atrocities  we  learned  of  In  Haiphong  be 
put  on  record. 

One  midnight,  shortly  before  Christmas, 
I  was  awakened  by  knocking  on  my  hotel 
door.  Two  young  boys  asked  If  Bac  Sy  My 
would  please  go  with  them  right  away.  I 
thought  they  were  from  the  camp,  and  that 
there  was  something  there  that  needed  my 
attention.  So  I  quickly  dressed  and  went 
out  to  the  truck.  As  we  were  heading  out 
the  road,  the  children  motioned  for  me  to 
turn  off  onto  a  path  running  between  two 
rice  paddles.  I  didn't  understand,  but  they 
were  so  earnest  that  I  followed  their  direc- 
tions. We  turned  and  drove  several  hxindred 
yards  to  a  straw  palllote,  or  round  hut-like 
building. 

I  bent,  entered  the  low  door,  and  then 
noticed  first  how  dark  it  was  and  second 
how  unexpectedly  large  It  was  inside.  There 
was  a  kerosene  lamp  burning  in  one  part  of 
the  hut  and  near  it  were  several  kneeling 
flgrires — an  old  man,  an  old  woman,  several 
boys — chanting  prayers  in  a  quiet  monotone. 

They  greeted  me  with  "Chao  ong.  Bac  Sy 
My,"  cltisping  their  hands  before  them  and 
bowing  their  heads,  in  the  Oriental  fashion. 
Tb  n  I  saw  that  there  was  a  man  lying  on  a 
straw  mattress  which  in  turn  was  atop  eight 
or  nine  long  pieces  of  bamboo,  making  a 
crude  stretcher.  His  face  was  twisted  In 
agony  and  his  lips  moved  silently  as  though 
he  were  praying,  as  Indeed  he  was. 

When  I  pulled  back  the  dirty  blanket  that 
was  over  him,  I  found  that  his  body  was  a 
mass  of  blackened  Sesh  from  the  shoulders 
to  the  knees.  The  belly  was  hard  and  dis- 
tended and  the  scrotum  swollen  to  the  size 
of  a  football.  The  thighs  were  monstrously 
distorted.  It  was  one  of  the  most  grisly 
sights  I  had  ever  seen.  The  idea  of  merely 
touching  this  man  was  repugnant. 


I  felt  queasy,  knew  I  was  going  to  be  sick 
and  rushed  outside.  Inside  that  hut  I  had 
just  seen  a  masterpiece  of  systematic  torttu*. 
Under  the  sky,  I  retched  and  vomited  my 
Insides  out.  I  was  grateful  that  no  one  fol- 
lowed me;  they  understood  and  were  patient. 

I  am  not  siu-e  how  long  It  took  for  me  to 
get  hold  of  myself,  but  I  finally  regained 
enough  nerve  and  stability  to  go  back  and 
care  for  this  human  nightmare.  But  what 
could  I  do?  For  his  pain  I  could  give  him 
morphine.  For  the  belly  I  could  do  little,  as 
the  skin  was  not  broken  In  more  than  four 
or  five  spots.  All  the  bleeding  was  subcu- 
taneouis,  in  bruises  which  were  turning  a 
purple-yellow.  I  put  a  large  needle  into 
the  scrotum  in  an  attempt  to  drain  out  some 
of  the  fluid.  Later  I  would  insert  a  catheter 
Into  the  bladder  so  that  the  patient  could 
urinate.    What  else  could  I  do? 

I  asked  the  old  woman  what  on  God's  earth 
had  happened  to  this  poor  hmnan  being. 
She  told  me. 

He  was  her  brother,  a  priest,  from  the 
parish  of  Vinh  Bao,  just  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Bamboo  Curtain.  Vlnh  Bao  was  not  more 
than  10  kilometers  away  from  Haiphong. 

The  area  had  been  in  Viet  Mlnh  hands  for 
only  about  7  months  and  the  Vlets  had  not 
yet  completely  changed  the  pattern  of  village 
life.  The  priest  was  permitted  to  continue 
celebrating  mass,  but  only  between  6  and  7 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  This  was  the  time 
when  most  of  the  peasants  were  just  ready 
to  start  the  morning's  work  and,  under  Com- 
munist rule,  this  was  the  hour  when  people 
had  to  gather  in  the  village  square  for  a 
dally  lecture  on  the  glories  of  the  "new  life." 

This  meant  that  they  were  unable  to  at- 
tend the  parish  priest's  mass  either  dally  or 
on  Sunday.  So,  for  the  few  who  dared  to  risk 
his  services,  the  valiant  57-year-old  priest 
held  them  In  the  evening.  The  Communists 
decided  that  he  needed  reeducation. 

Late  the  night  before.  Communist  soldiers 
had  called  at  the  priest's  chapel,  accused  him 
of  holding  secret  meetings  and  ordered  him 
to  stop.  Defiantly  he  replied  that  nothing 
could  stop  him  from  preaching  the  word  of 
God.  And  so  this  Is  what  they  did:  they 
hung  him  by  his  feet  from  one  of  the  crude 
wooden  beams  under  the  ceiling.  His  head 
was  so  close  to  the  ground  that  he  later  said, 
"Frequently  I  would  place  my  hands  on  the 
ground  to  try  to  take  the  pressxire  off  my 
feet." 

With  short,  stout  bamboo  rods  they  pro- 
ceeded to  beat  the  "evil"  out  of  him.  They 
went  on  for  hours;  he  did  not  know  just  how 
long.  They  concentrated  on  the  most  sensi- 
tive parts  of  the  anatomy.  "The  pain  was 
great."  the  priest  said.  It  must  have  been 
very  great  Indeed. 

He  was  left  hanging  In  the  church,  and 
early  the  next  morning  his  altar  boys  found 
him  there  and  managed  to  cut  him  down. 
They  were  only  8  to  10  years  old.  and  they  ran 
to  their  parents,  attending  compulsory 
classes  in  the  square,  and  sobbed  out  the 
news. 

The  parents  told  them  what  to  do  and 
then  said  goodby  to  them,  knowing  that  it 
might  be  goodby  forever.  The  children 
lashed  together  an  arrangement  of  bamboo 
poles  that  could  be  carried  as  a  Utter  and 
floated  as  a  raft.  They  put  the  priest  on  this 
and  carried  him  down  the  back  lanes  of  the 
village.  They  hid  him  near  the  bank  of  the 
river,  which  formed  one  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  free  zone.  After  dark,  they  lowered  the 
raft  gently  to  the  water  and,  with  three  on 
each  side,  paddled  to  the  middle  of  the  river, 
where  they  were  swept  into  the  downriver 
current.  The  coolness  of  the  water  probably 
did  more  for  the  priest  than  most  of  my 
medicines.  They  managed  to  get  him  across 
the  river  to  the  free  zone  without  being  seen. 
Arriving  late  at  night,  they  carried  the  man 
to  the  hut  of  his  sister.  Then  they  came  to 
find  me. 
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I  made  daily  visits  to  him  thereafter  and 
gave  him  antibiotics  and  more  morphine. 
Miraculously,  he  survived;  his  own  strong 
constitution  and,  no  doubt,  his  faith  brought 
about  a  cure. 

Sooner  than  I  would  have  considered  likely 
he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  taken  to 
Camp  de  la  Pagode.  Although  he  was  still 
crippled,  he  was  soon  saying  daily  mass  and 
teaching  the  children  their  catechism;  in 
fact,  for  a  time  he  served  as  the  camp's  more 
or  less  regular  chaplain. 

Perhaps  I  should  have  let  him  do  It  when 
he  Insisted  that  he  must  return  to  the  vil- 
lage. Perhaps  the  world  needs  martyrs,  al- 
though Tonkin,  I  thought,  had  an  oversup- 
ply  already.  Next  time  the  Communists 
would  have  killed  him  for  sxu-e. 

I  know  that  It  is  not  Just  to  Judge  a  whole 
system  from  the  conduct  of  a  few.  However, 
this  was  communism  to  me.  This  was  the 
ghoulish  thing  which  had  conquered  most  of 
the  Orient  and  with  it  nearly  half  of  all 
mankind.  From  December  until  the  last  day, 
there  were  two  or  three  atrocities  a  week  that 
came  within  my  orbit.  My  night  calls  took 
me  to  one  horror  after  another. 

Early  In  my  Haiphong  stay  I  was  puzzled 
not  only  by  the  growing  number  but  by  the 
character  of  Communist  atrocities.  So  many 
seemed  to  have  religious  significance.  More 
and  more.  I  was  learning  that  these  punish- 
ments were  linked  to  man's  belief  in  God. 

Priests  were  by  far  the  most  common  ob- 
jects of  Communist  terror.  It  seemed  that 
the  priests  never  learned  their  "Hoc-Tap 
Dan-Chu,"  their  "Democratic  Studies  and 
Exercises,"  as  well  as  they  were  expected  to. 
This  meant  that  they  had  to  be  reeducated 
more  severely  than  others.  It  is  difficult  to 
take  men  whose  life  had  been  dedicated  to 
belief  in  God  and  straighten  them  out  so 
that  they  no  longer  believe  in  God.  In  fact, 
most  of  them  proved  unconquerable. 

Catholics  have  many  pious  ejaculations 
which  they  utter  frequently — "Jesus,  Mary, 
and  Joseph,"  for  example,  and  "Lord  have 
mercy  on  us."  The  Communists  ordered  the 
priests  to  substitute  new  slogans  for  them, 
for  example,  "Tang  gal  san  u  xuat"  (in- 
creased production) ,  and  "Chlen  tranh  nhan" 
(the  people's  war).  Perhaps  the  expression 
most  often  heard  In  the  conquered  north 
was  "Com  Thu"  (hatred). 

The  Communists  have  perfected  the  tech- 
niques of  torture.  Inflicting  in  one  moment 
pain  on  the  body  and  in  the  next  pain  on  the 
mind.  When  Tonkin  spring  came  and  the 
monsoon  ended,  I  thought  perhaps  nature 
might  bring  a  change  In  the  tenor  of  things. 
I  was  wrong.  On  the  first  Sunday  of  March. 
I  was  asked  by  Father  Lopez  of  the  Philip- 
pine Catholic  Mission  to  come  visit  a  "sick 
man,"  a  priest  who  had  Jxist  escaped  from 
the  Vletminh. 

We  walked  across  the  huge  sprawling 
courtyard  to  the  living  quarters.  In  a  back 
room  there  was  an  old  man  lying  on  straw 
on  the  floor.  His  head  was  matted  with  pus 
and  there  were  eight  large  pus-filled  swell- 
ings around  his  temples  and  forehead. 

Even  before  I  asked  what  had  happened, 
I  knew  the  answer.  This  particular  priest 
had  also  been  punished  for  teaching  "trea- 
son." His  sentence  was  a  Communist  version 
of  the  crown  of  thorns,  once  forced  on  the 
Savior  of  whom  he  preached. 

Eight  nails  had  been  driven  Into  his  head, 
three  across  the  forehead,  two  in  the  back 
of  the  skull  and  three  across  the  dome.  The 
nails  were  large  enough  to  embed  themselves 
in  the  skull  bone.  When  the  unbelievable 
act  was  completed,  the  priest  was  left  alone. 
He  walked  from  his  church  to  a  neighboring 
hut,  where  a  family  jerked  the  nails  from 
his  head.  Then  he  was  brought  to  Haiphong 
for  medical  help.  By  the  time  of  bis  ar- 
rival, 2  days  later,  secondary  Infection  had 
set  in. 

I  washed  the  scalp,  dislodged  the  clots,  and 
opened  the  pockets  to  let  the  p\is  escape.    I 


gave  the  priest  massive  doses  of  penicillin  . 
and  tetanus  oxide  and  went  back  to  the  mis- 
sion every  day.  The  old  man  pulled  through. 
One  day  when  I  went  to  treat  him,  he  had 
disappeared.  Father  Lopez  told  me  that  he 
had  gone  back  to  that  world  of  silence  behind 
the  Bamboo  Curtain.  This  meant  that  he 
had  gone  back  to  his  torturers.  I  wonder 
what  they  have  done  to  him  by  now. 

Priests  were  not  the  only  victims  of  bru- 
tality. One  day  an  old  woman  came  to  sick 
call  in  the  camp.  She  was  wearing  a  cloth 
bound  tightly  around  her  shoulders  in  a 
figure  of  8.  We  removed  the  cloth  and  found 
that  both  the  collar  bones  had  been  frac- 
tured. En  route  to  the  camp,  she  told  us, 
she  had  been  stopped  by  a  Viet  Mlnh  guard 
who,  for  the  crime  of  attempting  to  leave 
her  land,  had  struck  her  across  the  shoulders 
with  the  butt  of  his  rifle,  ordering  her  to 
go  back  home.  This  fractured  the  bones, 
making  her  shoulders  slimip  forward  and 
causing  excruciating  pain.  Nevertheless,  she 
managed  to  escape.  In  time,  with  medical 
care  and  a  regimen  of  vitamins,  she  healed. 

Always  there  was  the  painful  thought: 
"My  God.  For  every  one  of  these  who  come 
here,  there  must  be  hundreds  or  even  thou- 
sands who  could  not  escape." 

One  day  a  young  man  came  to  sick  call 
with  a  marked  discoloration  of  the  thiimbs. 
They  were  black  from  the  first  Joint  to  the 
tips.  He  was  sviffering  from  gangrene,  of 
the  dry  type,  called  mummification.  There 
was  no  great  pain,  no  blood,  just  raw  ne- 
crosis of  tissue. 

He  said  he  had  been  hung  by  his  thumbs 
to  reeducate  him.  This  had  happened  about 
a  week  earlier,  and  since  then  his  thumbs 
had  been  getting  a  little  darker  every  day. 
Now  they  were  beginning  to  smell. 

During  the  course  of  the  examination, 
while  I  was  manipulating  the  left  thumb, 
a  piece  of  it  actually  broke  off.  There  was 
no  bleeding,  no  pain;  there  was  just  a  chunk 
of  his  thumb  that  stayed  in  my  hand.  This 
dried  piece  of  flesh,  like  that  of  a  mummy, 
had  crumbled  away  with  the  slightest  pres- 
sure. The  circulation  had  been  cut  off  for 
so  long — he  said  he  had  been  left  hanging 
for  days — that  permanent  damage  had  been 
done,  and  all  the  cells  and  tissue  had  died 
distal  to  the  point  where  his  thvmibs  had 
been  tied  with  cord. 

"But  remember,  my  friend,"  one  of  the 
elders  said  to  me,  "these  people  might  never 
have  left  the  north  If  the  Communists  had 
not  done  these  cruel  deeds  against  those  who 
preached  and  practiced  their  religion." 

I  feel  sure  he  was  right.  There  were  many 
Buddhists  among  the  refugees,  but  when  I 
thought  of  the  attendance  at  daily  Mass  I 
had  no  doubt  that  75  or  80  percent  of  them 
were  Catholics.  Of  the  2  million  Catholics 
in  Vietnam,  about  1,750,000  lived  in  the 
north.  Then  came  the  Communists  and  in- 
evitable disillusionment  with  the  promised 
reforms.  Perhaps  they  coiild  have  borne  up 
under  the  oppressive  taxes,  the  crop  quotas, 
the  forced  labor,  and  the  loss  of  freedom. 
But  when  the  right  to  worship  God  was 
taken  from  them — often  by  the  most  brutal 
means — they  knew  it  was  time  to  go. 

"What  fools  they  are,  these  Vletminh,"  the 
elder  said.  "They  coax  the  people  to  stay, 
tell  them  lies,  and  even  try  to  stop  them  at 
the  perimeter.  Then  they  do  the  very  things 
that  will  drive  the  people  into  exile.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  wlU  of  God." 

To  say  that  the  Communists  tried  to  stop 
the  refugees  at  the  perimeter  was  to  put  It 
mildly.  Though  under  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment anyone  had  a  right  to  leave  the  north 
who  wanted  to,  the  Communists  began  to 
violate  the  agreement  on  this  point  from  the 
day  it  was  signed. 

As  I  have  Indicated  earlier,  they  employed 
trickery,  threats,  violence,  and  even  miir- 
der  to  stop  the  southward  rush  of  their  sub- 
jects. "It  Is  my  duty,"  said  Premier  Diem 
In  Saigon  on  January  22,  1955,  "to  denounce 


before  the  free  world  and  before  Christen- 
dom the  inhuman  acts  of  repression  and 
coercion  taken  by  the  Vletminh  against 
the  populations  wanting  to  leave  the  Com- 
munist zone,  acts  which  are  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  the  Geneva  agreement." 

The  Premier  later  estimated  that  a  quarter 
of  a  million  more  would  have  left  If  there 
had  been  no  harassments.  My  own  belief  Is 
that  this  figure  is  not  half  large  enough. 
The  unbroken  flow  of  the  luckier,  find  of  the 
wounded  and  mangled  who  made  it  to  the 
American  camps,  was  a  clue  to  how  many 
failed  to  make  it.  Besides,  it  is  reasonable 
to  assvune  that  thousands  who  thirsted  for 
freedom  lacked  the  courage  or  the  vitality  to 
take  the  risks. 

Many  and  various  were  the  Communist  de- 
vices to  keep  the  people  in  the  north.  They 
made  it  illegal  for  more  than  one  member 
of  a  family  to  travel  on  a  bus  or  train  in  the 
affected  area  at  the  same  time;  or  for  more 
than  two  persons  to  go  on  foot  together  on 
the  roads  pointing  to  the  evacuation  zone. 
This  made  it  difficult  for  would-be  refugees, 
whose  families  were  large  and  held  by  power- 
ful bonds  of  unity,  to  break  away. 

Nevertheless,  desperate  parents  often  sent 
their  children  ahead,  two  today,  two  tomor- 
row, with  Instructions  to  get  to  the  American 
camp.  By  the  dozens  and  the  hundreds  I 
saw  youngsters,  alone,  exhausted,  and  sor- 
rowful, arrive  and  settle  down  on  the  fringes 
of  my  camp  to  wait  for  their  elders.  Many  a 
time  they  waited  in  vain. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Tonkin  the  Com- 
mvmists  ruled  that  special  passports  would 
be  required — not  to  leave- the  country;  that 
would  have  flouted  Geneva  too  crudely — but 
to  cross  from  one  canton  Into  another.  Ob- 
taining the  passports  Involved  steep  fees 
and  fantastic  red  tape.  But  only  with  such 
docimients  were  the  refugees  permitted  to 
travel  as  family  groups. 

Having  at  long  laist  received  its  passport, 
a  family  might  set  out  on  foot  on  the  long 
road  to  Haiphong.  Fifteen  or  16  days  later, 
their  food  almost  gone,  sore  and  perhaps 
sick,  they  would  reach  a  canton  line. 
They  woiild  run  into  that  old  dodge  of  the 
expired  passport. 

The  Communist  guard  would  examine 
their  hard-won  document  and  laugh,  "Com- 
rades, this  passport  is  good  for  only  14  days. 
Didn't  you  know  that?  Oh,  you  can't  reawi? 
Well,  anyhow,  go  back  and  get  a  new  one." 

As  a  leftover  of  the  war,  many  roads  were 
sown  with  mines  and  booby  traps.  The  vic- 
torious Communists  dug  them  up.  But  often 
they  did  not  detonate  them.  Instead  they 
tossed  them  with  designed  casualness  into 
race  paddies,  swamps,  and  bushes  close  to 
the  perimeter  of  our  evacuation  area.  If 
citizens  trying  to  crawl  to  freedom  at  night 
were  blown  to  bits,  it  only  served  them  right. 

Yet  here  are  the  terms  of  the  agreement: 
"Any  civilians  residing  In  a  district  con- 
trolled by  one  party  who  wish  to  go  and 
live  in  the  zone  assigned  to  the  other  party 
shall  be  permitted  'and  helped  to  do  so'  by 
the  authorities  in  that  district."  Those 
quoted  words,  of  course,  are  mine. 


COLUMBUS     DAY     SHOULD     BE     A 
NATIONAL  LEGAL  HOLIDAY 

Mr.  HAI7SEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Tuesday,  October  12,  Is  Columbus  Day. 
All  over  the  United  States,  people  will 
be  paying  tribute  to  that  brave  figure. 
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Christopher  Columbus,  and  the  valiant 
men  who  sailed  with  him  to  America. 

On  May  3.  I  Introduced  HH.  7804, 
which  would  establish  Columbus  Day  as 
a  national  legal  holiday.  New  York 
State  and  the  majority  of  other  States 
already  recognize  October  12  as  a  legal 
holiday. 

On  Monday  of  this  week,  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Westchester  County,  N.Y.. 
adopted  Resolution  154 — 1965,  endorsing 
my  bill  and  an  identical  bill  introduced 
In  the  other  body  by  Senator  Thomas 
DoDD,  of  Connecticut,  and  memorializing 
the  Congress  to  enact  such  legislation. 

I  present  the  text  of  the  resolution 
herewith  for  inclvision  in  the  Record: 

Resolution  154 — 1965 
To  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Westchester 
County,  N.Y.: 

Your  conunittee  on  legislation  has  con- 
sidered Resolution  143 — 1965.  adopted  by 
your  Board  on  August  16,  1965,  requesting 
support  of  bills  now  pending  In  Congress 
which  would  designate  Coliimbus  Day,  Oc- 
tober 12,  as  a  national  legal  holiday. 

There  have  been,  over  the  years,  many  bills 
presented  In  both  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives,  all 
in  su'pport  of  designating  Columbus  Day  as 
a  national  holiday,  and  like  oui  other  na- 
tional holidays  setting  the  day  aside  In  rec- 
ognition of  a  memorable  event  or  personage. 
Yovir  committee  feels  that  all  Americans 
should  Indicate  their  Interest  and  desire  that 
this  day.  October  12,  be  added  to  those  other 
Important  commemorative  days,  and  offers 
the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
majority  of  other  States  recognize  October  12, 
known  as  Columbus  Day,  as  a  legal  holiday: 
and 

"Whereas  many  businesses  and  Industries 
also  recognize  and  observe  Columbus  Day 
as  a  holiday;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  fitting  that  honor  and 
tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  great  explorer, 
Christopher  Columbus,  who  Is  renowned  as 
the  discoverer  of  America:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  hereby  Is  respectfully  me- 
morialized to  enact  legislation,  as  set  forth 
in  S.  461  (DoDD)  and  H.R.  7804  (Ottinger), 
and/or  any  other  bills  previously  considered 
and  any  amendments  thereto  whose  main 
purpose  and  objective  Is  to  designate  the 
12th  day  of  October  in  each  year  as  a  legal 
public  holiday;  and  be  It  fxirther 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  25th  and  26th  Congressional 
Districts  of  the  State  of  New  York." 

Dated.  October  4,  1965. 

Committee     on     Legislation,     Board     of 
Supervisors,  Westchester  Co\inty,  N.Y. 


SPEECH       BY       REPRESENTA'nVE 
POGARTY      AT      INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION    FOR    DENTAL    RE- 
SEARCH     BANQUET,       TORONTO, 
CANADA 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  tMr.  Fog  arty] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like 
to  include  a  speech  which  I  delivered  at 
International  Association  for  Dental  Re- 
search Banquet,  Toronto,  Canada,  on 
Saturday,  July  24,  1965: 

International  Partnership  in  Dental 
Research 

(Remarks   of   U.S.    Representative    John    E. 

Fogartt,  Second  Congressional  District  of 

Rhode  Island  at  International  Association 

for  Dental  Research  Banquet  at  the  Royal 

York    Hotel,    Toronto,    Canada,    July    24, 

1965) 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  you  honor  me  greatly  by  in- 
viting me  to  become  a  member  of  a  dental 
organization  of  International  scope.  I  ap- 
preciate and  gratefully  accept  honorary 
membership  In  the  International  Association 
for  Dental  Research. 

During  my  years  In  the  Congress  I  have 
been  a  strong  advocate  of  Increased  support 
for  biomedical  research  and.  Indeed.  I  have 
been  privileged  to  assist  directly  In  backing 
Federal  programs  which  have  made  such 
growth  possible.  I  observe  with  personal 
satisfaction  the  extent  to  which  scientific  In- 
vestigators make  use  of  today's  resources  for 
research.  What  I  have  been  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  years  ahead  will  be  very  ex- 
citing. I  anticipate  new  and  diversified 
Investigations  into  the  basic  causes  of  disease 
and  the  development  of  Imaginative  methods 
for  advancing  the  health  of  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

Many  of  you  may  know  that  the  United 
Nations  has  declared  1965  International  Co- 
operation Year.  Tonight,  therefore,  I  have 
chosen  "International  Partnership  In  Re- 
search" as  my  theme.  For  Its  framework,  I 
have  selected  the  words  of  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  At  the  anniversary  con- 
vocation of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
only  a  month  before  his  assassination.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said,  "Science  Is  the  most  pow- 
erful means  we  have  for  unification  of 
knowledge,  and  a  main  obligation  of  Its  fu- 
ture must  be  to  deal  with  problems  which 
cut  across  boundaries,  whether  boundaries 
between  the  sciences,  boundaries  between 
nations,  or  boundaries  between  man's  scien- 
tific and  his  humane  concerns." 

In  the  world  of  health,  we  can  be  proud 
of  the  cooperation  among  health  scientists. 
International  rivalries  seem  to  be  Inevitable 
In  commerce  and  industry;  probably  Inevita- 
ble In  5pace  technology;  unfortimately  rife 
In  the  fields  of  social  Ideology.  In  health 
and  medical  affairs,  however,  cooperation  on 
an  International  scale  Is  fiourlshlng.  Your 
gathering  here  In  Toronto  attests  to  the  fact 
that  contemporary  scientists  are  eager  to 
learn  and  ready  to  share  knowledge  with 
their  colleagues  all  over  the  world. 

The  great  achievements  of  scientists  often 
are  hastened  and  enhanced  by  cooperation. 
Partnership  In  research  predisposes  potential 
breakthroughs — I  know  scientists  do  not  like 
that  word,  but  bear  with  me.  With  the  In- 
creasing complexity  of  research,  and  with  the 
tools  and  techniques  of  scientific  Investiga- 
tion becoming  more  diverse  and  expensive, 
the  Interdisciplinary  approach  to  problem 
solving  Is  more  and  more  likely  to  produce 
the  breakthroughs  of  the  fut\ire.  Modem 
health  accomplishments  are  clear  and  tangi- 
ble evidence  of  the  value  of  scientific  team 
efforts  within  Institutions  and  within  coun- 
tries. It  would  seem  to  me,  therefore,  that 
International  scientific  team  efforts  are  the 
next  logical  forward  step  In  the  conquest  of 
global  diseases. 

The  great  discoveries  In  health  research,  no 
matter  by  whom  developed,  no  matter  In 
what  nation,  benefit  all  mankind.  While 
discoveries  may  have  their  origin  In  one 
country,  may  be  tested  In  another,  and  de- 
veloped In  a  third,  the  application  of  such 


new  knowledge  eventually  mvist  be  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  healing  all  over  the  world. 
The  list  of  dlseaises  that  have  been  or  are 
being  conquered  throughout  the  world  Is 
long — and  needs  no  Identification  for  this 
audience.  For  the  most  part,  the  Interna- 
tional victories  over  disease — as  you  are  well 
aware — have  been  In  the  field  of  medicine 
and  largely  over  the  infectious  diseases. 

Though  there  Is  Increasing  evidence  that 
some  dental  diseases  are  Indeed  infectious, 
this  group  does  rot  need  to  be  told  that  den- 
tal research  on  an  International  basis  Is 
lagging  seriously  behind  biomedical  research 
In  general.  This  gap  between  dental  research 
efforts  and  the  research  activity  In  the  many 
fields  of  medicine  gives  me  real  concern. 
Admittedly,  dental  research  activities  have 
expanded  In  recent  years,  and  the  handful 
of  research  workers  of  a  generation  ago  has 
Increased  many  times.  Dental  research  sci- 
entists are  more  numerous,  better  qualified, 
and  more  accomplished  than  ever  before.  In 
the  United  States  alone,  there  are  over  100 
Institutions  where  more  than  1,500  dental 
investigators  are  giving  long  overdue  atten- 
tion to  the  basic  problems  of  dental  health. 
Dental  Investigators  now  are  working  on 
problems  concerning  the  structure  and  func- 
tion of  the  whole  body  as  well  as  conditions 
unique  to  the  oral  cavity  and  they  are  also 
providing  new  information  about  disease 
processes  affecting  life  Itself.  In  spite  of 
these  gains,  however,  dental  research  has  not 
yet  reached  Its  full  potential. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  medical  research 
has  outdistanced  dental  research  Is  because 
dental  diseases,  which  are  universal  In  na- 
tvu-e,  are  rarely  fatal.  Yet  the  problems 
caused  by  dental  disease  are  of  great  Impor- 
tance. Almost  everyone,  everywhere.  Is  af- 
fected by  dental  Illness,  and  to  citizens  of 
developing  countries,  these  problems  can  be 
overwhelming.  Because  few  diseases  cause 
so  much  sheer  human  misery  for  so  many 
people  throughout  the  world,  I  see  a  real 
urgency  to  attack  dental  diseases  on  an  In- 
ternational basis. 

The  scope  of  Investigation  Into  dental 
problems  must  be  broadened  considerably  If 
n-ore  rapid  advances  are  to  be  achieved  and 
the  benefits  therefrom  are  to  be  realized. 
Yet  today  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  dental 
research  Is  minimal,  sometimes  virtually 
nonexistent.  Even  In  those  countries  where 
sophisticated  dental  research  Is  being  con- 
ducted, few  Institutes  are  devoted  wholly  to 
research  on  dental  problems.  Moreover,  rel- 
evant research  findings  In  other  fields  such 
as  pathology,  pharmacology,  microbiology, 
and  social  science  often  Bxe  not  brought  to 
bear  on  dental  problems.  Only  when  coordi- 
nation Is  achieved  among  various  scientific 
disciplines  and  between  the  scientists  of  the 
various  countries  can  the  most  effective  use 
be  made  of  available  knowledge. 

Sir  Arnold  Toynbee  said  "The  20th  Century 
may  best  be  remembered  as  the  first  age  In 
history  In  which  people  have  found  It  prac- 
tical to  make  the  benefits  of  civilization 
available  for  the  whole  humtin  race."  If 
good  dental  health  Is  to  be  numbered  among 
these  benefits,  however,  we  are  still  a  very 
great  distance  from  our  goal.  To  attain  that 
objective,  we  will  have  to  upgrade  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  dental  research  through- 
out the  world. 

I  would  like  to  urge  the  International 
Association  for  Dental  Research  to  take  the 
Initiative  In  providing  research  leadership  to 
those  developing  nations  which  have  not  been 
as  favored  as  countries  In  North  America.  I 
believe  you  could  help  developing  nations 
avoid  some  mistakes,  and  assist  them  in  tele- 
scoping their  efforts  to  reach  a  comparable 
level  of  research  development  In  a  shorter 
period  of  time.  The  late  President  Kennedy 
said  It  well:  "The  acciimulatlon  of  knowl- 
edge Is  of  little  avail  If  It  Is  not  brought 
within  reach  of  those  who  can  use  It. 
Faster  and  more  complete  communication 
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from  scientist  to  scientist  la  needed,  so  that 
their  research  efforts  reinforce  and  comple- 
ment each  other."  A  globe-enclrcllng  effort 
of  this  kind  could  produce  vast  benefits  In 
dental  health  for  people  everywhere. 

All  of  us  recognize  the  Importance  of 
strong  lines  of  communication  In  those  en- 
deavors which  require  people  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  common  good.  The  more 
complex  and  widespread  the  problem — and 
certainly  the  expansion  of  International  den- 
tal research  programs  is  such  a  problem — 
the  more  urgently  good  communications  are 
needed. 

I  suggest  that  the  International  Associa- 
tion for  Dental  Research  consider  the  devel- 
opment of  an  International  commvmlcatlons 
network  to  Inform  dental  Investigators  about 
research  developments  In  the  various  special- 
ty areas  as  well  as  In  related  areas  of  Interest. 
The  complexity  of  the  task  of  International 
conununlcatlons  is  self-evident,  but  In  den- 
tal research  I  can  think  of  no  one  group 
more  suited  to  lead  the  way  than  your- 
selves. You  will  have  to  explore  the  use  of 
every  device,  and  very  probably  Invent  new 
ones.  In  order  to  spread  Information  through- 
out the  world  commvuilty  of  over  100  na- 
tions. 

One  effective  communications  technique 
which  you  are  enUnently  well  qualified  to 
sponsor  would  be  a  central  clearinghouse  for 
basic  and  applied  research  findings  In  den- 
tistry and  Its  related  fields.  By  clesu-ly 
describing  what  has  already  been  done  and 
what  Is  being  done,  In  as  many  major 
languages  as  are  needed  for  broad  com- 
munication to  the  International  profession, 
the  clearinghouse  could  make  possible  the 
saving  of  precious  research  hours.  I  do  not 
decry  duplication  of  effort  as  so  many  do.  I 
recognize  that  often  such  duplication  Is  a 
necessary  step  toward  verification  and  ac- 
ceptance of  research  results.  But  a  ready 
source  of  knowledge  of  what  has  previously 
been  accomplished  can  help  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary duplication  and  often  allows  an  Investi- 
gator to  speed  ahead  with  added  momentum. 
The  clearinghouse  would  be  useful  to  re- 
search workers  In  every  setting,  but  has,  I  be- 
lieve, a  special  value  to  the  worker  in  the 
newly  developing  countries.  Such  an  Investi- 
gator today  could  build  new  research  upon 
the  solid  accomplishment  of  world  science. 

As  you  know,  the  "Index  to  Dental  Litera- 
ture" and  "Dental  Abstracts,"  both  printed 
in  English,  already  are  available.  These 
Journals  are  a  good  beginning,  but  other 
steps  also  must  be  taken.  For  example,  three 
components  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
are  Joining  together  with  the  American 
Dental  Association  to  support  the  first  com- 
prehensive abstract  coverage  of  interna- 
tional research  literature  related  to  dentistry 
and  oral  health. 

Necessary  as  it  Is,  however,  a  Journal  of 
research  abstracts  Is  not  enough.  It  would 
seem  desirable  to  go  further  and  establish  an 
International  clearinghouse  to  provide  spe- 
cific Information  about  research  programs, 
investigators,  progress  and  findings,  similar 
to  the  research  Information  center  now  being 
developed  by  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion for  the  United  States. 

I  suggest  that  you  might  wish  to  consider 
this  effort  as  a  Joint  project  between  your 
Association  and  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. I  have  observed  a  very  close  working 
relationship  between  the  American  Dental 
Association  and  the  UJ3.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice In  my  own  country,  and  I  should  think 
that  similar  cooperative  ventures  between 
official  and  scientific  organizations  at  the 
International  level  woxild  be  equally  bene- 
ficial. 

A  second  aspect  of  International  research 
which  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  need  fur- 
ther exploration  Is  the  development  of  stand- 
ard nomenclature,  procedures,  and  measure- 
ment. I  suspect  that  much  wasted  effort 
goes  Into  unnecessary  duplication  of  research 


simply  because  the  descriptive  terms,  or  the 
units  of  measurement,  are  not  comparable. 
When  one  thinks  of  International  pwograms, 
standardization  seems  even  more  necessary. 
Standards  might  be  devised  which  can  be 
uniformly  applied  and  widely  accepted 
throughout  the  world;  terminology  and  tech- 
niques coiild  be  simplified  so  that  discrep- 
ancies In  research  results  are  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

In  emphasizing  the  value  of  partnership  in 
coordination,  communication,  and  standard- 
ization, we  should  keep  In  mind  that  the 
purpose  of  these  activities  is  not  to  hinder 
but  to  free  the  Individual  so  that  originality 
and  enthusiasm  can  fiourlsh.  Coordination 
can  prepare  the  way  for  greater  efficiency; 
communication  can  spread  knowledge  and 
help  avoid  duplication  for  effort;  standardi- 
zation leads  to  comparability.  Uniformity 
need  not  be  a  bridle  on  original  thought. 

If  international  dental  research  is  to  move 
forward,  a  third  and  equally  necessary  effort 
must  be  made  to  provide  a  continuing  sup- 
ply of  well-trained  manpower.  In  the  In- 
ternational context  which  Is  our  concern  this 
evening,  there  should  be  a  vigorous  program 
of  exchange  of  research  personnel  among 
countries,  providing  opportunities  for  In- 
vestigators to  work  and  learn  together. 

In  the  years  1963  and  1964,  the  Interna- 
tional postdoctoral  fellowship  program  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  financed 
the  training  of  about  300  scientists  from 
many  countries,  permitting  them  to  work  In 
American  universities  and  other  research  In- 
stitutions. Some  of  these  scientists  were 
dental  Investigators  who  in  the  course  of 
their  educational  experience  In  the  United 
States  also  taught  much  to  their  American 
associates.  I  would  like  to  see  not  hundreds, 
but  thousands,  of  such  Interchanges  of  sci- 
entific personnel  throughout  the  world. 

Exciting  possibilities  for  International  re- 
search partnership  lie  In  the  study  of  dental 
diseases  on  a  global  basis.  Using  the  most 
advanced  epidemiological  techniques,  re- 
search Investigators  are  amassing  quantities 
of  data  on  the  distribution  of  dental  disease. 
An  excellent  example  may  be  found  In  the 
surveys  sponsored  and  coordinated  by  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Nutrition 
for  National  Development.  The  committee 
in  recent  years  has  sent  teams  of  specialists 
in  nutrition,  medicine,  biochemistry,  food 
technology  and  dentistry  to  the  four  comers 
of  the  world.  On  almost  every  continent 
these  teams  have  studied  the  relationship 
between  the  nutritional  status  of  populations 
and  disease.  Including  dental  disease. 

Another  resource  from  which  we  can  ex- 
pect dividends  of  world  benefit  Is  the  use 
of  the  special  foreign  currencies  made  avail- 
able for  research.  These  funds,  held  for  us 
In  several  foreign  countries,  are  available  to 
support  research  which  has  relevance  to  the 
host  country  and  to  the  United  States.  Cur- 
rently, the  Public  Health  Service  Is  financing 
a  few  dental  research  projects  by  this  method 
In  Egypt,  India,  and  Israel.  Also  Included 
In  the  list  of  nations  eligible  to  vise  counter- 
part funds  are  Burma,  Pakistan,  Brazil,  Yu- 
goslavia, and  Poland.  Research  In  all  these 
countries,  with  their  unique  social,  eco- 
nomic, racial,  and  geographical  conditions, 
can  provide  data  not  obtainable  elsewhere. 
Such  information  coxild  lead  to  solutions  to 
many  dental  problems. 

In  my  opinion,  this  source  of  support  for 
International  dental  research  Is  not  being 
used  to  its  fullest  potential.  The  expansion 
of  biomedical  research  through  the  use  of 
these  counterpart  funds  Is  part  of  ofBclal 
U.S.  Government  foreign  policy,  and  proj- 
ects under  this  program  are  being  encour- 
aged. I  would  urge  you  to  exploit  these  op- 
portunities. 

Still  another  possibility  for  enhancing  In- 
ternational research  efforts  may  lie  In  the 
development  of  dental  research  Insti- 
tutes In  the  United  States.     Many  of  you 


may  know  that  I  have  been  advocating  the 
establishment  of  categorical  dental  Insti- 
tutes In  a  few  selected  universities  where  the 
scientific  resources  are  adequate  to  support 
a  comprehensive  dental  research  program. 
I  see  no  reason  why  each  of  these  Institutes, 
when  established,  might  not  develop  a  spe- 
cial relationship  with  one  country,  or  group 
of  countries.  Such  relationship  might  in- 
clude exchange  and  training  of  personnel, 
conduct  of  research  of  mutual  Interest  and 
other  special  programs  designed  to  foster  re- 
search In  underdeveloped  countries. 

You  are  well  aware  that  there  Is  already 
a  core  of  International  organizations  con- 
cerned about  dental  problems.  The  largest, 
the  International  Dental  Federation,  with 
over  5,000  members  from  70  coimtrles,  is  ori- 
ented primarily  toward  dental  practitioners 
rather  than  toward  research.  Among  Its  70 
member  countries,  however,  26  have  only  a 
single  representative,  while  3  countries  (the 
United  States,  Germany,  and  the  United 
Kingdom)  account  for  the  majority  of  mem- 
bers. 

Two  European  organizations — ^whlch  you 
call  ARPA  and  ORCA — contribute  to  dental 
research,  but  their  Interests  are  devoted 
specifically  to  periodontal  disease  and  dental 
carles,  respectively.  The  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, representing  almost  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Is  only  now  beginning  to 
explore  Its  potential  role  In  the  field  of  In- 
ternational dental  research.  It  appears  to 
me,  therefore,  that  the  International  As- 
sociation for  Dental  Research  Is  the  most 
logical  organization  to  stimulate  the  truly 
International  effort  necessary  to  advance 
dental  research  aroimd  the  world. 

The  phenomenal  expansion  of  biomedical 
research  did  not  happen  by  chance.  Lead- 
ership has  been  the  forceful  guide  that  has 
accelerated  medical  progress.  Indeed,  ad- 
vances In  medical  research  have  set  the  stage 
for  International  dental  health  as  an  attain- 
able objective.  If  dental  research  investi- 
gators like  yourselves  accept  the  challenge 
of  providing  Intensified  leadership  for  the 
dental  profession,  you  will  hasten  the  day 
when  International  dental  health  becomes 
a  reality. 

The  spectacular  growth  of  biomedical  re- 
search In  which  I  have  been  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate during  my  25  years  In  Congress  is  a 
scientific  phenomenon  that  has  changed  the 
world.  The  exciting  accomplishments  of  re- 
search Investigators  In  that  short  time  of  the 
world's  history  have  actually  underscored 
the  feasibility  of  International  dental  health 
as  a  worthy  aim.  I  pledge  my  efforts  to 
strengthen  my  country's  contributions  to  the 
Imaginative  International  partnership  which 
wUl  be  required  to  bring  dental  health  to 
the  people  of  the  world — a  partnership 
through  which  we  can  cut  across  boundaries 
between  the  sciences,  between  nations,  and 
between  man's  scientific  and  humane  con- 
cerns. 


FATHER  JOSE  L.  CAPOTE 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
evening  I  will  have  the  great  privilege  of 
attending  a  testimonial  dinner  to  honor 
the  Reverend  Jose  L.  Capote,  pastor  of 
Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Church  in  Newark. 
This  occasion  will  mark  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  Father  Capote's  service  to  the 
Portuguese-American  community  In 
Newark. 
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When  Father  Capote  was  called  to 
Newark  there  was  no  church,  and  he  had 
to  seek  out  his  parishioners  among  the 
Portuguese-American  residents.  In  the 
short  period  of  10  years,  Father  Capote 
founded  his  parish  and  led  the  fund- 
raising  effort  to  build  Our  Lady  of 
Fatima  Church.  It  was  dedicated  in 
1958  and  now  serves  15,000  parishioners 
of  Portuguese  heritage. 

Under  Father  Capote's  giiidance  Our 
Lady  of  Fatima  has  become  the  center 
for  religious,  cultural  and  social  activi- 
ties of  the  Portuguese-American  citizens 
in  Newark.  His  is  an  outstanding  spir- 
itual and  civic  achievement,  and  I  am 
proud  to  join  in  honoring  him.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  from 
the  Newark  News  of  October  4,  1965,  de- 
scribing Father  Capote's  work  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

Persistent  Pastor — His  Church  Serves 
15,000  PoRTuctresE 
(ByPredClcetti) 

Rev.  Jose  L.  Capote  came  to  Newark  10 
years  ago  with  only  a  crucifix  and  his  theol- 
ogy books.  Today  he  Is  pastor  of  Our  Lady 
of  Patlma  Church,  which  serves  15,000  Portu- 
guese-Americans in  the  Newark  archdiocese. 

Father  Capote  was  called  by  Archbishop 
Thomas  A.  Boland  to  set  up  the  parish  for 
the  Immigrant  group. 

"I  had  been  in  a  similar  parish  in  Cam- 
bridge. Mass..  when  I  was  asked  to  come  to 
Newark."  Father  Capote  said.  "I  wasn't 
completely  sure  what  was  expected  of  me. 
When  I  arrived  in  Newark.  I  was  told  there 
was  no  church  and  I  would  have  to  find 
parishioners  for  this  nonexistent  chiu-ch." 

meeting  m  SPORT  CLUB 

With  the  archbishop.  Father  Capote  held 
a  meeting  in  the  Sport  Club  Portuguese  at  55 
Prospect  Street. 

"A  large  part  of  the  Portuguese-American 
population  In  the  archdiocese  lives  In  the 
Ironbovmd  section  of  the  city.  The  Sport 
Club  was  a  logical  meeting  place.  The  arch- 
bishop gave  a  speech  and  I  gave  a  speech  and 
the  people  applauded.  Then  I  bought  a 
street  directory  of  Newark  to  find  my  other 
parishioners.  It  was  quite  a  Job  looking 
through  all  the  listings  for  Portuguese 
names." 

In  1956.  Father  Capote  began  a  fund  drive 
to  erect  the  church.  With  some  financial 
aid  from  the  archdiocese  and  a  mortgage,  the 
church  was  built  In  Jefferson  Street  and 
dedicated  December  14, 1958. 

The  church  Is  In  the  territorial  parish  of 
St.  James  Church,  but  It  Is  solely  for  Portu- 
guese-Americans and  their  children. 

FOUR  SUNDAY  MASSES 

"It  was  a  long  time  coming,"  Father  Capote 
said.  "Portuguese  are  very  proud  of  Oielr 
national  heritage.  They  were  forced  to  at- 
tend either  St.  James  or  St.  Joseph's,  which 
Is  a  Spanish  parish.  When  our  church  was 
built,  we  grew  steadily  to  our  present  total." 

Today,  with  the  help  of  his  curate,  Rev. 
John  S.  Antao,  Father  Capote  celebrates  four 
Sunday  masses  (three  In  Portuguese,  one  In 
English).  The  chvirch  has  a  Holy  Name 
Society,  a  Catholic  Youth  Organization,  a 
Boy  Scout  troop  and  a  Girl  Scout  troop. 

Father  Capote  said  two-thirds  of  the 
parishioners  were  bom  In  Portugal.  Unlike 
other  natlonaUtie«,  the  priest  said,  the  Por- 
tuguese emigrated  to  the  United  States  much 
later,  primarily  In  the  1920*8. 

"The  church  will  live  on.  however,  after 
the  first  generation,"  Father  Cap>ote  said. 
"The  Portuguese  people  have  very  strong 
family  ties  and  the  children  have  Inherited 
the  same  pride  in  their  backgroiind.  The 
kids  show  a  strong  curiosity  in  Portugal  and 
their  parents'  native  tongue.     We  probably 


have  the  only  blUngxial  Boy  Scouts  in  the 
State." 

NEWSPAPER    STARTED 

In  1961,  with  the  permission  of  the  arch- 
bishop. Father  Capote  Ijegan  producing  a 
Portuguese  newspaper  called  "Novos  Rumos," 
or  "New  Paths."  An  8-page,  bimonthly 
Journal  with  a  circulation  of  4.000,  It  Is  writ- 
ten almost  entirely  by  the  priest. 

"There  are  a  couple  of  contributing  writers, 
but  I  do  most  of  It — even  the  editorials.  It's 
not  a  religious  paper,  as  some  people  might 
think.  It  Is  a  genuine  paper  with  news  of 
local  and  national  Importance. 

"It  has  a  Catholic  slant,  naturally.  Arch- 
bishop Boland  Is  on  oxir  mailing  list.  The 
archbishop  doesn't  know  Portuguese,  but 
with  his  background  in  Latin  and  Spanish, 
he  always  knows  what  I'm  writing." 

FETE    SATURDAY 

For  a  pastor,  Father  Capote  Is  young  at  41. 
He  was  born  in  Dhavo,  Portugal,  and  came  to 
Gloucester,  Mass..  In  1947.  He  studied  at  St. 
Joan's  and  Clivals  Seminaries  in  Portugal, 
and  at  the  Pontifical  University  In  Brighton, 
Mass.  He  was  ordained  by  Richard  Cardinal 
Cusblng  In  1949. 

To  mark  the  anniversary  of  Father  Capote's 
arrival  in  Newark,  the  lay  leaders  of  the 
parish  have  planned  a  testimonial  dinner 
honoring  the  priest  for  his  "dynamic  leader- 
ship in  founding  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Church 
as  a  religious,  cultural,  and  social  center." 
The  dinner  will  be  Saturday  night  in  the 
Hotel  Military  Park. 


EVE   OF   INDEPENDENCE   DAY   FOR 
UGANDA 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Sjieaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Farnum]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Uganda 
became  independent  on  October  9,  1962, 
and  so  today  we  are  on  the  eve  of  its  in- 
dependence day.  There  is  increasing 
evidence  on  this  anniversary  that  this 
nation  will  fulfill  our  hopes  for  it,  even 
though  it  is  taking  a  course  toward  in- 
dependence different  from  the  one  fa- 
miliar to  us. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  its  leaders  that 
a  form  of  Socialist  government  in  com- 
bination with  Western  economic  con- 
cepts may  prove  the  most  direct  road  to 
quick  development.  Meanwhile  Uganda 
maintains  a  strong  voice  in  the  United 
Nations  and,  as  we  are  well  aware,  last 
year  opened  an  Embassy  in  this  city. 

Our  hopes  for  this  proud  nation  of 
ancient  Africa,  of  course,  are  that 
Uganda  will  develop  into  a  strong,  self- 
assured  and  independent  nation,  with 
democratic  institutions  which  fit  local 
and  national  requirements. 

In  our  enjoyment  of  close,  friendly  re- 
lations wth  Uganda,  we  have  given  en- 
couragement to  the  new  Government 
with  a  program  to  increase  agricultural 
production  and  to  make  more  efiBcient 
use  of  mineral  resources.  In  addition 
our  AID  program  is  assisting  promising 
Ugandan  students  and  we  are  otherwise 
encouraging  self-help  programs  and 
other  programs  promising  to  speed 
Uganda's  way  to  taking  a  leading  role  in 
the  world  of  free  nations. 

It  is  fitting  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  extend  our  congratulations  for  past 


accomplishments  and  best  wishes  for 
future  hopes  to  Uganda's  President,  Sir 
Edward  Frederick  Mutesa  n ;  to  its  Vice 
President,  Sir  William  W.  Nadiope;  to 
its  Prime  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
A.  Milton  Obote;  to  its  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  Dr.  Solomon  Bayo 
Asea;  and  to  its  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  A.  K.  Kironde. 


UGANDA'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  I  am  happy  to  extend  the  con- 
gratulations and  well  wishes  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of 
Uganda  on  the  third  anniversary  of  her 
independence. 

Uganda  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  coim- 
try,  which  I  have  visited  twice  and  each 
time  have  left  with  deep  regret.  Lying  on 
Lake  Victoria  the  scenery  in  Uganda  is 
fascinating  and  I  found  her  people  in  all 
walks  of  life  cordial  to  the  stranger  and 
of  a  high  order  of  intelligence.  American 
tourists  who  have  visited  Uganda  return 
in  praise  of  the  country  and  the  people. 

To  Sir  Edward  F.  Mutesa  II,  President 
of  the  Republic,  to  Prime  Minister  A. 
Milton  Obote,  and  to  Dr.  Solomon  Bayo 
Asea,  the  able  and  popular  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  go  my  warmest 
salutation  on  this  happy  anniversary. 

On  October  9,  1962,  the  rule  of  Great 
Britain  ended  and  Uganda  became  an 
independent  nation.  The  control  exer- 
cised by  the  British  had  extended  for  al- 
most seven  decades  since  the  establish- 
ment of  a  protectorate  over  part  of  the 
country  in  1894.  When  it  first  became 
a  free  member  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth Uganda  kept  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land as  its  chief  of  state.  However,  on 
the  first  anniversary  of  independence 
in  1963,  Uganda  became  a  Republic.  A 
president  is  the  chief  of  state,  while  the 
ministerial  form  of  government  in  the 
British  tradition  has  remained. 

Uganda's  future  is  assured.  She  is 
blessed  with  many  assets.  She  has  a 
very  favorable  balance  of  trade.  While 
this  has  been  built  on  the  export  of  agri- 
culture commodities,  some  mineral  ex- 
traction is  providing  a  diversity  of  prod- 
ucts. She  has  a  high  potential  of  hydro- 
electric power  for  the  development  of 
her  industry.  The  power  comes  from  the 
large  number  of  waterways,  such  as  the 
White  Nile,  and  waterfalls  which  appear 
over  much  of  the  countryside. 

The  land  itself  is  able  to  support  the 
population.  That  area  which  cannot  be 
used  for  cultivation  or  grazing  Is  for- 
tunately well  suited  for  tourism.  Gen- 
erally located  on  a  pleasant  plateau, 
fringed  on  the  east  and  west  by  spectacu- 
lar moimtains,  abounding  in  fishing  fa- 
cilities and  game  preserves,  this  Nation 
is  attracting  an  ever  Increasing  number 
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of  foreign  visitors.  The  airport  at  Ente- 
bee  can  now  handle  international  jet 
transports.  The  official  language  is  Eng- 
lish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  assets  are  far  from 
all  those  available  to  Uganda  in  its  drive 
to  modernize  itself.  A  comprehensive 
development  plan  has  been  adopted 
which  seeks  to  transform  the  economic 
life  of  the  country.  The  Ugandan  Gov- 
ernment realizes  that  foreign  aid  is  nec- 
essary and  has  enacted  laws  to  attract 
private  capital  from  abroad.  Another 
resource  of  the  nation  which  is  harder 
to  measure  but  which  is  nevertheless 
vital  is  the  confidence  and  willingness  to 
work  shown  by  the  free,  private  small 
farmers  who  form  the  majority  of  the 
agricultural  producers. 

Uganda  has  chosen  to  follow  a  course 
of  nonalinement  in  world  politics.  This 
lias  not  precluded  strong  support  for  the 
ideal  of  African  unity. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolb*f]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress has  passed  a  voting  rights  bill 
which  is  a  major  step  toward  extending 
the  franchise  to  those  who  have  previ- 
ously been  unable  to  participate  in  the 
basic  act  of  free  government — the  right 
to  vote. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  in  Congress 
when  this  milestone  legislation  was 
added  to  the  fabric  of  our  democracy. 

There  remains,  however,  a  group  of 
American  citizens — 8  million  strong — 
who  are  flatly  denied  the  right  to  vote 
in  all  but  four  States  of  the  Union.  Yet 
this  group  of  citizens  serves  our  country 
well  throughout  the  world. 

As  Peace  Corps  volunteers  they  are 
bringing  a  new  image  of  America — the 
image  of  a  compassionate  and  friendly 
people — to  other  nations  throughout  the 
world  not  as  fortimate  as  our  own. 

As  volunteers  in  the  war  on  poverty 
they  are  helping  to  eradicate  the  evils 
of  poverty  and  want  where  they  exist 
in  this  country. 

They  represent  our  Nation  in  interna- 
tional athletic  competition,  and  in  the 
field  of  the  arts. 

Perhaps  most  significant  of  all,  they 
represent  our  national  security  in  the 
rice  paddies  and  jimgles  of  Vietnam. 
Some  have  given  the  ultimate  sacrifice. 

I  am  of  course  talking  about  the  young 
men  and  women  of  America  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  21  who  are  not  allowed 
to  vote. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  bemoan  the 
morals  and  manners  of  our  young  people. 
They  are  being  asked  to  do  more  for  our 
Nation  than  ever  before  in  om-  history — 
and  they  are  meeting  the  challenge  of 
citizenship  with  maturity. 

I  firmly  believe  our  young  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  21  deserve  the 
right  to  vote  and  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
identical  with  that  of  my  good  friend  Mr. 
Weltner  introduced  last  August  which 


would   accomplish  this  most  desirable 
objective. 

In  these  times,  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  the  voice  at  the  polls  of  a  seg- 
ment of  our  society  that  has  served  us 
honorably  and  well. 


RAPID  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  man  learned  to  walk  he  has  had  the 
urge  to  roam  from  place  to  place.  And, 
in  all  his  progress  in  getting  from  place 
to  place  he  has  encountered  added  ob- 
stacles as  the  centuries  progressed. 

Now,  in  the  20th  centmy,  we  have  sat- 
urated our  transportation  systems  to  a 
point  where  each  additional  step  to  al- 
leviate crowded  transportation  facilities 
adds  to  our  difiBculties  in  getting  from 
one  place  to  another. 

With  the  millions  of  automobiles 
which  are  being  produced  each  year 
there  was  the  acute  need  for  bigger  and 
better  highways.  And,  with  wider  and 
better  highways,  we  saw  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  suburban  areas  far  away  from 
the  place  of  a  person's  employment.  In 
some  instances  as  far  away  as  30  to  40 
miles  from  the  center  of  the  metropoli- 
tan area. 

In  this  country  we  have  accomplished 
miracles  toward  sending  a  man  to  the 
moon.  Yet  we  seem  to  be  floundering 
in  such  a  simple,  earthly  matter  as  get- 
ting people  safely  to  and  from  work  or 
from  one  activity  to  another. 

The  crux  of  the  entire  problem  is  a 
complete  lack  of  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  fleld  of  transportation. 
What  we  now  need  is  a  breakthrough  in 
the  transit  field.  We  should  develop  a 
new  system  which  would  provide  urban 
and  suburban  dwellers  with  a  good  pub- 
lic transportation  system — at  low  f£U"es 
and  speed  which  would  surpass  anything 
that  we  have  at  present. 

Our  expenditures  on  a  research  for 
intercity  rail  travel  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  expenditures  we  have  made  on 
other  modes  of  travel.  At  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  and  Aeronautics  re- 
ceived testimony  from  John  T.  O'Cormor, 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  regarding  re- 
search in  rapid  transit.  The  Secretary 
stated  that  in  fiscal  year  1963  the  Fed- 
eral Government  spent  $275  million  for 
aviation  research,  $15  million  for  water 
transportation  research,  $24  million  for 
highway  research  and  only  $7  million  for 
research  into  intercity  rail  travel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
H.R.  11514  which  would  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  carry 
out  a  survey  and  investigation  of  the 
feasibility  of  constructing  and  operating 
a  passenger  monorail  tr£Lin  system  be- 
tween Suffern,  N.Y.  and  Hoboken,  N.J., 
over  the  rights-of-way  of  the  main  line 
of      the     Erie-Lackawaima     Railroad 


through  the  use  of  the  airspace  over  the 
present  roadbed  and  thence  across  the 
Hudson  River  into  downtown  Manhat- 
tan. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  share  in  this  endeavor 
with  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  provide 
the  necessary  means  of  getting  these  peo- 
ple Into  downtown  Manhattan  from  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  al- 
ready recognized  that  fact  that  this  prob- 
lem does  exist.  In  the  last  5  years  it 
has  contributed  to  keeping  this  line  open 
to  commuters.  That  contribution  for 
the  12 -month  period  ending  June  30  last 
was  $2.2  million,  which  is  a  reduction 
from  Its  contribution  of  $2.7  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30, 1962, 
a  reduction  that  has  taken  place  while 
costs  have  been  going  up  and  revenues 
down. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Erie- 
Lackawanna  suburban  service  Is  quite 
extensive.  It  originates  at  11  different 
points  In  9  counties  and  transports  some 
35,000  people  into  Hoboken  each  week- 
day Monday  to  Friday  inclusive,  and  ap- 
proximately the  same  number  outboimd 
from  Hoboken  each  evening.  This  re- 
quires the  operation  of  145  passenger 
trains  on  weekdays.  Except  for  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  Erie-Lackawanna's 
service  on  a  multiplicity  of  lines  exceeds 
by  far  that  of  any  other  railroad  in  the 
tristate  area — New  Jersey,  New  York, 
and  Connecticut. 

Commuter  travel  by  train  has  de- 
creased substantially,  and  you  may  won- 
der why.  I  can  say  that  the  loss  of  reve- 
nue is  a  prime  factor  in  this  decrease,  for 
the  railroads  carmot  keep  their  rolling 
stock  in  first-class  condition  because  of 
the  increasing  expense  in  upkeep.  For 
the  Erie-Lackawanna  Railroad,  we  have 
the  Hudson  River  barrier  which  requires 
a  change  of  trains  at  Hoboken.  Unless 
we  build  a  system  which  will  bring  these 
passengers  Into  downtown  Manhattan, 
there  will  be  a  continued  loss  of  revenue 
to  this  line  which  Is  badly  needed  to 
bring  in  commuters  to  town  to  their 
places  of  employment.  Should  this  fail 
the  other  alternative  would  be  to  build 
additional  highways  into  the  lower 
reaches  of  Manhattan  from  the  New  Jer- 
sey side,  highways  which  would  re- 
qiiire  additional  bridges  or  underwater 
tunnels.  This  In  turn  would  further 
complicate  the  vehicular  traflBc  situation 
which  is  already  at  saturation  level. 

The  advantages  such  a  system  would 
have  are  many.  Air  pollution,  caused  by 
automotive  exhausts  which  continue  to 
aggravate  city  dwellers  with  injury  to 
their  health  would  be  reduced.  Accidents 
due  to  congested  highways  would  be  re- 
duced, since  it  has  been  shown  that  pri- 
vate motor  cars  are  the  most  serious 
cause  of  vehicular  accidents.  They  were. 
In  1964,  the  cause  of  1.7  million  injuries 
which  resulted  In  nearly  48,000  deaths. 

Good  commuter  service  would  reduce 
costs  to  our  citizens,  for  automobiles  are 
expensive  to  operate.  When  we  consider 
the  cost  of  gasoline,  oil,  repairs,  main- 
tenance, insurance,  parking  fees,  and  de- 
preciation, we  can  count  on  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately 12  cents  per  mile  in  these 
costs  of  operation. 
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We  must  take  a  concerted  effort  in  re- 
search on  the  project  which  I  am  propos- 
ing in  my  bill,  a  half-hearted  effort  will 
not  amount  to  anything  to  alleviate  this 
pressing  problem.  We  have  made  ad- 
vancements in  space  study  through  the 
use  of  Federal  fimds,  so  we  must  also 
utilize  the  services  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  obtain  a  breakthrough  in 
ground  transportation  of  intercity  travel. 
This  problem,  with  the  expanding  sub- 
urban areas  will  become  worse  as  time 
progresses  and  before  it  gets  completely 
out  of  hand  we  should  tackle  it  now. 

Is  there  any  hope  for  railroad  passen- 
ger service?  I  say,  "Yes."  if  we  under- 
take the  survey  which  my  bill  proposes 
and  then  complete  action  on  the  build- 
ing of  the  monorail  which  I  propose, 
which  could  reactivate  the  interest  of  the 
commuter  public,  if  fast,  frequent,  up-to- 
date  service  were  offered.  My  bill  pro- 
poses this  solution  and  it  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  this  Congress  will  look  with  a 
favorable  eye  toward  its  enactment. 


A  letter  from  home  can  make  the  mili- 
tary man  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
supported  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
American  public. 

I  am  certain  there  is  no  need  to  urge 
favorable  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion by  my  colleagues.  Their  good  judg- 
ment will  assure  passage  of  this  bill. 


Mr.  AspiNALL,  for  October  11  and  12, 
on  accoimt  of  official  business. 


CONCERN  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  OUR 
ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Hanley]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IL\NLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Members  who  have  joined 
with  me  in  introducing  legislation  simi- 
lar to  that  before  the  House  today.  In 
so  doing,  they  have  demonstrated  their 
cdncem  for  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

The  President  once  said,  "We  did  not 
choose  to  be  the  guardians  at  the  gate." 
In  a  great  many  cases,  I  am  sure,  our 
military  men  feel  the  same. 

Defending  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  democracy  in  an  alien  land  Is  no 
menial  task.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of 
courage  and_ji  deep  devotion  to  duty. 

Vietnam  is  the  most  prominent  exam- 
ple of  the  type  of  situation  I  have  just 
mentioned.  This  Is  a  nation  torn  by 
strife;  a  land  which  is  ineffective  and 
virtually  powerless  because  of  the  tur- 
moil which  encompasses  that  entire 
State. 

Yet  we  ask  our  military  men  to  go  to 
this  land ;  many  of  our  finest  young  men 
will  never  return. 

But  all  this  does  not  complicate  the 
problems  of  our  fighting  men  enough. 
Added  to  this  are  the  actions  of  a  small 
group  of  people  in  our  own  country.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  about  the  demonstra- 
tion protesting  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and 
also  daily  we  read  of  the  burning  of 
draft  cards.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
pause  for  a  moment  and  visualize  the 
effect  this  must  have  on  a  GI  in  Vietnam. 
It  can  only  cast  a  shadow  over  the  al- 
ready gloomy  picture. 

A  letter  from  home,  when  all  else  seems 
lost,  has  a  very  encouraging  effect.  It 
can  give  a  GI  the  lift  he  needs  to  face 
the  responsibilities  which  weigh  so  heav- 
ily upon  him. 


ORDER  OF  4TH  ARMY  COMMAND- 
ING GENERAL  IN  SUSPENDING 
COURT  MARTIAL  PUNISHMENT 
METED  OUT  TO  TRAITOR 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  tMr.  Williams] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
brave  Americans  in  Vietnam  must  be 
amazed  and  bewildered  by  the  action  of 
the  4th  Army  commanding  general  who 
suspended  the  court  martial  punishment 
meted  out  to  a  traitor. 

According  to  the  press,  a  court  martial. 
Tuesday,  handed  a  5-year  prison  term 
and  a  dishonorable  discharge  to  Pfc. 
Winstel  R.  Belton  for  refusing  to  go  to 
Vietnam.  However,  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  W. 
Colglazier  reduced  the  sentence  to  a  sus- 
pended 1-year  term  and  a  suspended  bad 
conduct  discharge.  No  explanation  has 
been  offered. 

General  Colglazier.  by  this  one  deed, 
insulted  every  man  and  woman  who 
served  this  country  in  time  of  war. 

Merely  to  slap  the  wrist  of  a  confessed 
seditionist  is  a  defiance  of  time-honored 
military  traditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  in  America  to- 
day 1,992,037  veterans  who  were  disabled 
in  the  service  of  their  country.  Yet,  one 
lieutenant  general  playing  God.  has 
disparaged  their  courage  and  valor  by  re- 
warding treason. 

This  general  has  evidenced  his  disre- 
spect for  the  brave  fighting  men  around 
the  globe.  He  has  disgraced  the  flag 
which  has  been  carried  into  battle  by 
millions  of  heroes. 

The  precious  blood,  the  agonizing 
sweat  and  the  sorrowing  tears  which 
constructed  this  Union  of  States  have 
been  cheapened  by  an  Army  officer's  ir- 
responsible invitation  to  insurrection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  will  conduct  a 
thorough  investigation  of  this  matter 
and  report  the  full  facts  to  the  American 
people. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Reinecke  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today  and  Octo- 
ber 11.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Arends  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  .  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business  as  a  U.S.  delegate  to 
the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Confer- 
ence. 


SPECXAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  ICHORD,  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday, 
October  13. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Grover),  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Grover)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Cederberg. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Powell.  | 

Mr.  Hanley. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  32.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  southern  Nevada  water  project, 
Nevada,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  to  allow  the 
showing  In  the  United  States  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  film  "John  P.  Kennedy — 
Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums." 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

HH.  1805.  An  act  to  amend  section  5899  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  per- 
manent authority  under  which  Naval  Reserve 
offlcers  In  the  grade  of  captain  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  consideration  for  promotion  when 
their  running  mates  are  eligible  for  consid- 
eration for  promotion; 

H.R.  5571.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of  Incen- 
tive pay  for  submarine  duty  to  personnel 
qualified  In  submarines  attached  to  staffs  of 
submarine  operational  commanders; 

H.R.  7169.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  with  respect  to  certain  registra- 
tion fees; 

H.R.  7484.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  general  or  vice  admiral  of  oCBcers 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  while  serv- 
ing as  Surgeons  Gteneral; 

HJl.  9042.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Agreement  Concerning 
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Automotive  Products  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  Canada,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  9247.  An  act  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  HemisPalr 
1968  ezp>osltlon  to  be  held  at  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  in  1968.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  10238.  An  act  to  provide  labor  stand- 
ards for  certain  persons  employed  by  Federal 
contractors  to  furnish  services  to  Federal 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  rei>orted  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

H.R.  724.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  certain  Canal  Zone  prisoners  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Attorney  Generful; 

H.R.  1384.  An  act  for^e  relief  of  Theo- 
dore Zlssu; 

H.R.  3045.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  accept  and 
wear  decorations  of  certain  foreign  nations; 

H.R.  5665.  An  act  to  authorize  disbursing 
ofllcers  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  advance  funds 
to  members  of  an  armed  force  of  a  friendly 
foreign  nation,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6165.  An  act  to  repeal  section  165  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  women  to  clerkships  In  the  executive 
departments; 

H.R.  6726.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
S.  Perrigo; 

H.R.  7329.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  city  of  San  Diego, 
Calif.; 

H.R.  9336.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
relating  to  certain  claims  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba; 

H.R.  9975.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ship- 
ment, at  Government  expense,  to,  from,  and 
within  the  United  States  and  between  over- 
seas areas  of  privately  owned  vehicles  of  de- 
ceased or  missing  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  10234.  An  act  to  amend  section  1085 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
the  reimbursement  procedure  required 
among  the  medical  facilities  of  the  Armed 
Forces  under  the  Jtirlsdictlon  of  the  military 
departments;  and 

H.R.  10871.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  Eigencles 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  p.m.).  under  its  previous 
order,  the  House  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day, October  11,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BOGGS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  6319.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for 
treatment  of  the  recovery  of  losses  arising 
from  expropriation,  Intervention,  at  confis- 


cation of  properties  by  governments  of  for- 
eign countries;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1125).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  S.  1760.  An  £ict  to  authorize  the 
acceptance  of  a  settlement  of  certain  In- 
debtedness of  Greece  to  the  United  States 
and  to  authorize  the  use  of  the  payments 
resulting  from  the  settlement  for  a  cultxiral 
and  educational  exchange  program;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1126).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BURLESON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  602.  Reso- 
lution dismissing  the  election  contest  In  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  the  State  of 
Iowa;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1127). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint 
Conmilttee  on  Disposition  of  Executive  Pa- 
pers. Report  pursuant  to  (63  Stat.  377) ; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1128).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  S.  1320.  An  act  to  amend 
certain  criminal  laws  applicable  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1129).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  District 
of  Colimabia.  S.  1715.  An  act  to  extend  the 
penalty  for  assault  on  a  police  officer  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  assaults  on  employ- 
ees of  penal  and  correctional  Institutions 
and  places  of  confinement  of  Juveniles  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1130).  Referred  to  the  House 
(Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  District 
of  Columbia.  S.  1719.  An  act  to  authorize 
compensation  for  overtime  work  performed 
by  offlcers  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  and  the  Fire  Department  of  the 
District  of  Coltunbla,  the  U.S.  Park  Police 
force,  and  the  White  House  Police  force,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1131).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  10497.  A  bill  to  provide 
criminal  penalties  for  making  certain  tele- 
phone calls  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1132).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BETTS: 
.HJl.  11503.  A  bill  relating  to  the  carryover 
of  net  operating  losses  of  certain  railroad 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 
H.R.  11504.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  so  as  to  per- 
mit injured  employees  entitled  to  receive 
medical  services  under  such  act  to  utilize 
the  services  of  optometrists;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GRIDER: 
H.R.  11505.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  trans- 
portation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs  and 
cats  Intended  to  be  used  for  purposes  of 
research  or  experimentation,  and  for  other 
pvirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultiire. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H.R.  11506.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  restore  the 
former  tariff  treatment  of  certain  perfume 
bottles;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
HJl.  11507.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  control 
or  elimination  of  Jellyfish  and  other  such 
pests  In  the  coastal  waters  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
HJi.  11508.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  Federal  mutual  savings  banks;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 
HJl.  11509.  A  bUl  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
reemployment  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Services  Act,  and  for 
other  pvu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona : 
H.R.  11510.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  reciprocal  mail-  ,\ 
Ing  privileges  of  the  United  States  and  cer- 
tain countries  from  which  foreign  assistance 
Is  withheld;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD : 
H.R.  11511.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
serge  woven  fabrics  may  be  Imported  free  of 
duty  to  be  used  In  the  manufacture  of  ap- 
parel for  members  of  rellglovis  orders;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
H.R.  11512.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  with- 
holding of  Income  tax  from  wages  and  sal- 
aries; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  11513.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  Increases  In  rates  of 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation  to 
widows,  children,  and  parents  of  deceased 
veterans  and  to  Increase  the  Income  limita- 
tions governing  the  rates  of  dependency  and 
Indemnity  comp>enBatlon  payable  to  parents; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  11514.  A  bUl  authorizing  and  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  carry  out  a 
survey  and  Investigation  of  the  feasibility  cA 
constructing  and  operating  a  passenger 
monorail  train  system  between  Suffern,  N.Y., 
and  Hoboken,  N.J.,  over  the  rights-of-way 
of  the  main  line  of  the  Erie-Lackawanna 
Railroad;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  11515.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Conunlsslon  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.J.  Res.  686.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 

HH.  11516.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Lula 
Anglo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.R.  11617.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marten 
Berkovlcs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  OTITNGER: 

H.R.  11518.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Alda  Paternoster;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania : 

H.R.  11519.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Anna  Brescia  and  children,  Luclans 
Brescia  smd  Maria  Pla  Brescia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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SENATE 


Friday,  October  8, 1965 

{Legislative  day  of  Friday.  October  1. 
1965) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Rev.  Herbert  H.  Richards,  D.D.,  min- 
ister, First  Methodist  Church.  Boise, 
Idaho,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Divine  Healer,  we  begin  our  Senate's 
day  of  decision  with  a  fervent  prayer 
for  health,  the  health  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  May  vigor  and 
strength  return  to  him  soon  after  today's 
operation. 

We  pray  also  for  health  of  our  Nation, 
her  economy,  her  human  relations. 
May  her  strength  be  equal  to  the  task. 

Finally,  we  pray  for  health  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  that  our  generation 
will  be  worthy  of  peace. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  touched  and 
healed.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
October  7,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14(b)  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  agreement  previously  entered 
into,  does  the  time  limitation  begin  at 
this  point? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  77)  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  as  amended,  and  section  703 
(b)  of  the  Labor-Management  Report- 
ing Act  of  1959  and  to  amend  the  first 
proviso  of -section  8(a)(3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  last  13 
minutes  prior  to  1  o'clock  today  be  set 
aside  for  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  or  minority  leader 
yield  for  1  or  2  minutes? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

K.^NSAS  NEEDS   14(b) 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  what  our  distinguished 
minority  leader  calls  "attenuated  discus- 
sion," I  have  noted  that  during  the  de- 
bate many  editorials  have  been  read  in- 
to the  Record  concerning  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b). 

The  Topeka  Daily  Capital  issue  of 
Thursday,  September  30,  contained  an 


excellent  editorial  on  the  subject  en- 
titled "Kansas  Needs  14(b)." 

I  shall  not  read  the  entire  editorial, 
but  I  shall  read  one  or  two  extracts  from 
it: 

Kansas  has  a  big  stake  In  the  battle  in 
Congress  by  organized  labor  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  This 
is  the  section  of  the  Federal  law  which  per- 
mits Individual  States  to  outlaw  comp\ilsory 
unionism  within  their  boundaries. 

Kansas  voters  adopted  an  amendment  to 
the  State  constitution  in  1958  outlawing  the 
union  shop  and  the  closed  shop.  The  amend- 
ment won  at  the  polls  In  November  of  that 
year  by  a  plurality  of  almost  88,000  votes. 
Although  It  was  an  off-presldentlal  year, 
more  than  7(K),000  votes  were  cast  In  the 
election. 

There  are  remarkable  similarities  In  the 
situation  in  Kansas  in  1955  when  the  heated, 
right-to-work  issue  was  being  debated,  and 
that  today  in  Washington. 

Another  section  of  the  editorial  reads: 

Kansas  businessmen  have  learned  to  oper- 
ate successfully  under  the  rlght-to-work 
amendment.  There  has  been  no  true  dilu- 
tion of  the  labor  union  movement  in  Kansas, 
nor  has  it  been  less  effective. 

But  despite  this  working  arrangement  In 
Kansas  and  the  other  18  right-to-work 
States,  it  seems  the  national  leaders  of  or- 
ganized labor  feel  the  laws  banning  compul- 
sory unionism  are  pesky  thorns  In  their 
sides. 

Falling  to  stem  the  tide  of  public  sentiment 
in  State  legislations  and  State  elections,  these 
union  leaders  have  concentrated  their  efforts 
nationally  through  presidential  and  congres- 
sional campaign  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  EKJint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom   the   Topeka    (Kans.)    Dally  Capital, 
Sept.  30,  1965] 

Kansas  Needs  14(b) 

Kansas  has  a  big  stake  In  the  battle  In 
Congress  by  organized  labor  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  This 
is  the  section  of  the  Federal  law  which  per- 
mits individual  States  to  outlaw  compulsory 
unionism  within  their  bo\indaries. 

Kansas  voters  adopted  an  amendment  to 
the  State  constitution  in  1958  outlawing  the 
union  shop  and  the  closed  shop.  The 
amendment  won  at  the  polls  in  November  of 
that  year  by  a  plurality  of  almost  88,000 
votes.  Although  it  was  an  off-presidential 
year,  more  than  700,000  votes  were  cast  In 
the  election. 

There  are  remarkable  similarities  In  the 
situation  in  Kansas  in  1955  when  the  heated, 
right-to-work  issue  was  being  debated  and 
that  today  In  Washington. 

Fred  Hall,  then  Governor  of  Kansas,  openly 
opposed  enactment  of  a  rlght-to-work  law. 
He  was  supported  by  organized  labor  but 
denied  at  the  time  he  had  pledged  a  veto 
of  any  right-to-work  bill.  Still,  when  the 
bill  reached  his  desk  from  the  Kansas  House 
and  Senate,  Hall  vetoed  It.  There  were  not 
enough  votes  to  override  Hall. 

Two  years  later,  when  Gov.  George  Dock- 
ing, a  Democrat,  was  Governor  of  Kansas, 
the  legislature  bypassed  the  chief  executive. 
It  placed  the  rlght-to-work  question  on  the 
1958  general  election  ballot  in  the  form  of 
a  constitutional  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment was  adopted  that  year. 

In  Washington,  President  Johnson  report- 
edly pledged  organized  labor  an  all-out  ef- 
fort to  repeal  section  14(b)  at  this  session 
of  Congress.  He  obviously  is  nudging  a  re- 
luctant Ho\ise  and  Senate  In  his  effort. 


Placed  alongside  some  of  the  lopsided  votes 
other  portions  of  the  President's  legislative 
program  have  received,  the  House  vote  to 
repeal  section  14(b)  almost  appeared  to  be  a 
defeat.  At  least  it  demonstrated  built-in 
resistance  to  arm  twisting  on  so  controversial 
a  measure. 

Now  that  the  14(b)  repealer  is  In  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  picture  has  changed  considerably. 
It  is  not  that  President  Johnson  lacks  suffi- 
cient votes  to  pass  the  antl-14(b)  bill.  He 
simply  lacks  the  horsepower  to  bring  it  to 
a  vote.  The  Republican  and  southern  Sen- 
ators, particularly  from  the  19  rlght-to-work 
States  that  would  be  most  drastically  affect- 
ed, have  organized  to  present  an  extended 
debate  or  discussion  of  the  overall  Impact 
and  repercussions  certain  to  follow  repeal. 
The  administration  is  unable  to  Invoke 
cloture. 

Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen,  Republican, 
of  Illinois,  minority  floor  leader,  is  the  prime 
mover  In  the  effort  to  block  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  at  this  session,  or  in  the  next.  His 
State  has  a  right-to-work  law.  and  he  Is  com- 
mitted by  conunon,  ordinary,  garden  variety 
politics  to  uphold  the  position  of  his  State. 

Likewise.  Senator  Frank  Carlson.  Repub- 
lican, of  Kansas,  has  pledged  to  Join  in  the 
extended  debate  of  the  14(b)  repeal  blU. 
Carlson  need  not  tax  his  memory  to  recall 
the  spirited  battle  In  his  home  State  over  the 
issue,  and  the  comfortable  margin  by  which 
the  Kansas  rlght-to-work  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  voters  in  a  statewide  elec- 
tion. It  can  only  be  supposed  that  his  con- 
tinual contacts  with  the  folks  at  home  have 
convinced  him  sentiment  in  the  Sunflower 
State  has  not  changed  materially. 

Kansas  businessmen  have  learned  to  op- 
erate successfully  under  the  rlght-to-work 
amendment.  There  has  been  no  true  dilution 
of  the  labor  union  movement  in  Kansas,  nor 
has  it  been  less  effective. 

But  despite  this  working  arrangement  in 
Elansas  and  the  other  18  rlght-to-work 
States,  it  seems  the  national  leaders  of  orga- 
nized labor  feel  the  laws  banning  compulsory 
unionism  are  pesky  thorns  In  their  sides. 

Falling  to  stem  the  tide  of  public  sentiment 
In  State  legislatxxres  and  State  elections, 
these  union  leaders  have  concentrated  their 
efforts  nationally  through  presidential  and 
congressional   campaign  support. 

Even  recognizing  the  flnancial\upport  and 
bloc-votlng  unions  can  and  do) deliver  In 
congressional  and  presidential  campaigns,  the 
union  demand  that  the  President  and  Con- 
gress smack  the  voters  and  the  legislators  of 
19  States  in  the  face  seems  too  great  a  price 
to  pay  for  political  aid. 

Floyd  E.  Black,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Kansas  Federation  of  Labor,  AFL-CIO.  esti- 
mated repeal  of  the  14(b)  section  would  re- 
sult In  an  estimated  25,000  new  union  mem- 
bers In  the  State.  He  did  not  explain  wheth- 
er they  would  Join  through  compulsion,  or 
because  labor  unions  would,  somehow,  be- 
come more  attractive  to  them. 

Black  has  decried  the  support  pledged  by 
the  State's  five  Representatives  and  two  Sen- 
ators to  retain  section  14(b).  Still.  It  would 
seem  no  other  course  is  open  to  the  elected 
representatives  of  Kansas  citizens  In  view  of 
their  demonstrated  desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair).    Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin], 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  all  of  us  who  are  de- 
termined to  fully  inform  the  American 
people  about  the  wisdom  of  retaining 
section  14(b)  are  not  motivated  by  any 
narrow  regional  concern. 

In  their  attempt  to  have  this  bill 
rammed  through  the  Congress,  some 
union  propagandists  would  have  the  pub- 
lic believe  that  only  those  19  States  with 


voluntary  unionism  laws  would  be  af- 
fected in  any  way. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

On  the  contrary,  many  of  our  col- 
leagues from  States  other  than  the  19 
feel  just  as  strongly  as  I  do  that  14(b) 
must  remain  in  the  law  of  the  land. 

Ours  is  a  conviction  based  on  prin- 
ciple which  knows  no  lines  of  geography 
or  politics,  because  the  principle  in- 
volved here  is  above  either  State  or  party 
loyalty. 

Our  mission  can  be  stated  in  very  sim- 
ple language,  Mr.  President.  It  is  noth- 
ing less  than  the  defense  of  individual 
freedom  for  American  workingmen  and 
women  in  all  50  States  of  the  Union. 

If  this  section  of  the  law  is  repealed, 
Americans  everywhere — regardless  of 
where  they  live  and  work — will  lose  an- 
other significant  portion  of  control  over 
their  own  destinies. 

Their  right  to  determine  in  the  first 
instance  the  scope  and  direction  of  legis- 
lation relating  to  imionism  in  their  own 
States  would  be  sharply  curtailed — if  not 
eliminated  entirely. 

No  longer  would  they  be  able  to  gov- 
ern their  own  affairs  in  this  vital  area 
of  human  activity  through  their  own 
representatives  at  the  State  level.  All 
the  initiative  and  the  power  would  be  re- 
moved from  them  and  transferred  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

As  a  practical  matter,  it  would  mean 
that  the  people  of  any  State  which  does 
not  now  have  a  voluntary  unionism  law 
would  be  precluded  from  even  consider- 
ing such  a  law  in  the  future — or  any 
other  labor  legislation,  for  that  matter. 

Regardless  of  changing  conditions  and 
public  sentiment  at  some  future  time 
in  any  of  those  31  States,  theii-  citizens 
could  not  take  any  initiative  whatsoever 
at  the  State  level  to  express  their  will. 

Thus  it  is  very  clear  that  all  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  have  a  vital  stake  in 
this  bill— and  not  just  those  of  the  19 
States  whose  existing  right-to-work 
laws  would  be  nullified. 

There  is  another  reason  why  repeal 
would  be  national  rather  than  sectional 
in  its  consequences.  Mr.  President,  and 
even  the  proponents  of  the  bill  admit  it. 

They  concede  that  repeal  of  14(b) 
will  add  greatly  to  the  monopolistic 
power  already  enjoyed  by  many  giant 
industrial  unions.  Given  the  reinforce- 
ment of  a  national  compulsory  unionism 
law,  vmion  officials  would  then  be  able  to 
employ  dictatorial  power  and  vast  re- 
sources against  employers  in  any  State 
of  the  Union— regardless  of  the  merit  of 
their  case  in  any  given  locality. 

This  in  turn  would  further  unbalance 
the  collective  bargaining  concept  which 
already  places  the  small  independent 
business  enterprise  at  a  distinct  disad- 
vantage in  dealing  with  arbitrary  de- 
mands by  powerful  unions. 

Those  who  mistakenly  view  support  of 
14(b)  as  being  merely  a  protectionist 
effort  on  behalf  of  19  States  should  con- 
sider still  another  consequence  of  its  re- 
peal. 

Anything  that  tends  to  encourage  more 
responsible  conduct  on  the  part  of  union 
officials  will  benefit  millions  of  imion 
members   throughout  the  Nation,  and 


there  can  be  little  doubt  that  voluntary 
unionism  contributes  to  responsibility. 

The  freedom  which  voters  in  any  State 
now  have  to  adopt  a  voluntary  unionism 
law  serves  as  a  beneficial  restraining 
infiuence  on  the  extremist  elements 
among  union  leadership.  It  requires 
them  to  think  more  often  of  their  mem- 
bers and  concentrate  on  working  to  bet- 
ter serve  their  welfare. 

Without  the  protection  afforded  by 
14(b),  some  union  officials  would  be 
given  a  green  light  to  divert  even  more 
attention  and  money  to  political  and 
personal  causes  not  even  remotely  con- 
nected with  bargaining  on  wages,  hours, 
and  working  conditions. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  why  the 
proposed  repeal  of  14(b)  involves  the 
welfare  of  all  American  workers  and  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  to  do  with  the  long-term  stabil- 
ity and  progress  of  our  national  economy 
upon  which  we  depend  for  our  material 
well-being. 

A  national  policy  of  compulsory^imion- 
ism  would  take  this  country  another 
giant  step  down  the  road  toward  a  fed- 
erally controlled  economy  in  which  the 
dominant  force  would  be  the  power  of  a 
few  officials  of  organized  labor. 

Once  powerful  Great  Britain  stands 
before  the  world  today  as  a  sad  example 
of  where  that  road  can  take  us.  In  a 
most  able  editorial  on  September  16,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  called  attention  to 
Britain's  plight  as  follows — and  I  quote: 

The  grov?lng  political  p>ower  of  \inlons.  to- 
gether with  the  complaisance  of  manage- 
ment, has  threaded  make-work  rules  and 
practices  throughout  Britain's  Industry. 
Featherbeddlng,  which  is  hardly  unknown 
in  the  United  States,  saps  Industry's  domes- 
tic vitality  and  lessens  Its  ability  to  sell 
goods  abroad. 

If  we  continue  to  follow  in  this  path,  it 
will  not  be  long  until  we  reach  the  point 
where  we  have  priced  ourselves  out  of 
world  markets  in  competition  with  more 
aggressive  industrial  nations,  and  when 
this  time  comes,  we  shall  simply  be  ex- 
porting jobs  to  these  countries — the  very 
jobs  which  are  the  livelihood  of  all  Amer- 
ican workers,  union  and  nonunion  alike. 

It  is  for  all  of  these  reasons  that  the 
bill  to  repeal  14(b)  is  truly  a  matter  of 
national  importance. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  proponents 
that  14(b)  is  not  really  that  important 
and  that  it  does  not  matter  much  what 
happens  to  it,  one  way  or  the  other. 

Fortimately,  however,  most  Americans 
still  believe  that  individual  freedom  is 
important.  They  still  believe  that  to 
compel  a  man  to  join  a  union  to  keep  his 
job  is  a  fundamental  violation  of  his 
most  basic  civil  right — the  right  to  earn 
a  living  for  himself  and  his  family  with- 
out having  to  pay  tribute  to  anyone. 

Shakespeare  said  it  for  us  long  ago  in 
the  "Merchant  of  Venice"  when  he  had 
one  of  his  characters  remark  as  follows: 

You  take  my  house  when  you  do  take  the 
prop  that  doth  sustain  my  house;  you  take 
my  life  when  you  do  take  the  means  whereby 
lUve. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  me  time? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  require? 

Mr.  JAVITS.   Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

the   administration's   misplaced   priorities 
in  labor  legislation 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  for  a  long 
time  I  have  been  on  record  as  favoring 
repeal  of  14(b) ,  but  I  have  also  long  been 
on  record  as  feeling  strongly  that  there 
had  to  be  certain  amendments  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  which  ranked  in  im- 
portance with  the  repeal  of  14(b)  and 
which  should  become  law  at  one  and  the 
same  time. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress,  because  of 
the  insistence  of  the  administration  on 
repeal  of  14(b)  without  any  amendments 
of  any  kind  or  character  except  the  so- 
called  conscience  clause — that  is,  deal- 
ing with  problems  of  persons  with  reli- 
gious objections  to  joining  unions — has 
placed  itself  in  an  embarrassing  posi- 
tion. In  my  judgment,  taking  every- 
thing together,  the  administration  has 
not,  in  this  way,  served  the  best  interests 
of  labor  itself. 

While  I  shall  support  the  various 
moves  which  are  being  made  to  repeal 
14(b) — and  right  now  the  Senate  is  con- 
sidering a  motion  to  take  up,  and  no 
amendments  are  in  order — it  would  be 
my  intention  to  propose  at  the  minimum 
the  two  major  amendments  which  I  have 
filed. 

One  amendment  deals  with  the  use  of 
card  checks  instead  of  elections  to  deter- 
mine imion  representation;  the  other 
deals  with  bringing  about  the  enforce- 
ment of  no-strike,  no-lockout  clauses. 

Nevertheless,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  point 
out  that  the  present  situation  Is  at- 
tributable to  a  hard  and  fast  position  on 
repeal  and  nothing  else  which  can  and 
should  be  corrected.  The  impasse  at 
which  we  now  very  well  may  find  our- 
selves is  at  least  in  part  the  result  of  the 
administration's  insistence  on  attaching 
top  priority  to  a  bill  which,  though  It  has 
a  fine  objective,  lacks  the  balance  neces- 
sary to  attain  the  needed  broad  Senate 
and  public  support.  For  it  is  clear  be- 
yond question — as  both  labor  and  man- 
agement would  certainly  agree — that 
there  is  a  wide  range  of  defects  in  our 
labor  laws.  Yet  we  have  focused  on  only 
one,  and  we  have  done  so  not  only  to  the 
exclusion  of  many  other  needed  changes 
in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  but  In  other 
labor  laws  as  well. 

I  note  with  great  regret  that  we  are 
about  to  end  this  session  of  Congress 
without  a  minimum  wage  for  migratory 
laborers,  without  minimum  standards  for 
unemplosmient  compensation,  without 
extended  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act — and  perhaps  even  with- 
out repeal  of  14(b) — and  in  that  case  we 
will  have  hazarded  all  and  gained  noth- 
ing. And  this  impasse  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  certainly  cannot  be  attributed 
to  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  in  the  public  interest, 
for  rarely  in  our  history  has  a  Congress 
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accomplished  so  much  in  so  many  fields 
in  such  a  short  period  of  time.  But  when 
it  comes  to  labor  legislation,  we  have 
gone  just  about  nowhere,  and  the  reasons 
for  this  sorry  state  of  affairs  are  all  too 
clear.  The  administration  has  chosen 
as  the  majority's  priority  measure  a  bill 
to  strengthen  the  bargaining  position  of 
those  who  already  have  a  union  to  repre- 
sent them,  and  relegated  to  second  place 
all  the  pending  measures  which  are  de- 
signed primarily  to  help  those  who  have 
no  union  wage  scale,  who  have  no  mini- 
mum wage,  and  who  have  in  many  cases 
worked  for  substandard  wages  and  lived 
in  abject  poverty.  Yet  we  are  about  to 
condemn  these  workers  to  another  year 
of  the  same  because  the  14(b)  repealer  is 
the  priority  bill,  which  has  taken  prece- 
dence over  all  other  labor  legislation. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  repeal  14(b)  this  year — and 
to  pass  other  needed  labor  legislation  as 
well — if  the  administration  had  only 
been  willing  to  accept  reasonable  amend- 
ments to  the  14(b)  repealer  so  that  it 
could  be  taken  up  as  a  balanced  measure 
aimed  at  correcting  a  fair  range  of  glar- 
ing weaknesses  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

As  it  is,  however,  we  clearly  have  the 
cart  before  the  horse,  and  the  cart  is 
off  balance  at  that. 

I  have  repeatedly  explained  my  rea- 
sons for  favoring  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act:  14(b)  is  in- 
consistent with  our  national  labor  policy 
and  is  in  unwarranted  restriction  on  the 
freedom  of  labor  and  management  to 
bargain  collectively  about  all  matters  of 
importance  to  them,  including  the  union 
shop.  My  State  has  never  had  a  right- 
to-work  law,  and  the  existence  of  such 
laws  in  other  States  has  had  no  effect  on 
New  York  except  to  drain  business  away 
and  foster  the  so-called  runaway  shop. 

Repeal  presents  no  civil  liberties  ques- 
tion, for  representatives  of  a  broad 
cross-section  of  established  civil  liber- 
ties organizations  testified  in  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  in 
support  of  the  bill.  Indeed,  while  it  is 
often  argued  that  this  bill  amounts  to 
an  invasion  of  freedom  because  it  alleg- 
edly compels  membership  in  a  private 
organization,  quite  the  opposite  is  true. 
The  bill  compels  nothing.  It  permits  a 
company  and  a  union  to  bargain  about 
the  union  shop.  If  they  freely  choose  to 
agree  upon  a  union  shop,  then  it  is  the 
union  shop  agreement,  and  not  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  which  is  controlling.  An 
agreement  is  signed  by  an  organization 
duly  selected  by  a  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees and  responsible  to  that  majority 
under  the  law. 

Even  under  a  union  shop  agreement, 
compulsory  membership  is  never  re- 
quired in  a  union:  all  that  is  required 
is  the  pajrment  of  union  dues.  This 
unique  legal  treatment,  in  the  case  of 
a  union,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
union  is  itself  required  by  law  to  repre- 
sent, at  its  own  expense,  all  employees 
and  not  just  members.  The  union  may 
be  required  to  hire  lawyers  and  other 
experts  whose  fees  must  be  paid.  Thus, 
both  the  union  and  the  employees  may 
be   required   to  spend  money  involun- 


tarily— the  imion  because  under  the  law 
it  has  a  kind  of  public  franchise,  and 
the  employees  because  they  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  that  franchise  and  must  bear 
a  proportionate  cost  of  it. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  unions 
are  too  powerful  and  that  this  bill  will 
further  distort  the  balance  of  power.  I 
find  this  argument  far  from  convinc- 
ing, particularly  because,  even  if  one 
were  to  assume  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  union  power  is  excessive  in  certain 
instances,  no  such  power  has  been 
achieved  in  right-to-work  States.  In- 
deed, it  is  in  the  right-to-work  States 
where  there  is  no  equality  of  bargaining 
power  between  labor  and  management, 
where  the  cards  are  often  stacked 
against  organized  labor,  and  where  sub- 
standard wages  and  working  conditions 
have  often  been  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception. 

But  there  are  pressing  instances  in 
which  legislation  is  needed  to  insure  that 
union  responsibility  keeps  pace  with 
union  power.  Clearly,  we  need  a  thor- 
ough revision  of  the  national  emergency 
disputes  provisions  of  Taft-Hartley. 
Certainly,  we  need  a  revision  of  the  elec- 
tion machinery  in  the  act,  to  insure  that 
union  power  is  exercised  only  by  unions 
which  have  true  majority  support.  And 
we  need  an  amendment  to  the  act  to 
insure  that  when  a  labor  agreement  is 
finally  signed  and  the  parties  agree  not 
to  strike  during  the  term  of  the  con- 
tract but  to  arbitrate  their  grievances 
instead,  both  sides  can  be  made  to  live 
up  to  the  terms  of  that  bargain. 

Beyond  Taft-Hartley,  and  of  equal  im- 
portance, are  the  pending  bills  to  extend 
coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  to  additional  workers,  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage,  to  provide  minimum 
standards  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, and  to  establish  minimum  wage  and 
child  labor  standards  for  agricultural 
and  migratory  labor. 

The  administration  is  not  unaware  of 
these  needs.  President  Johnson  in  his 
labor  message  to  Congress,  dealt  at 
length  with  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  and  unemployment  compensation, 
and  then  devoted  only  a  few  words,  at 
the  end  of  his  message,  to  repeal  of 
14  (b) .  Secretah^  wirtz  delivered  a  truly 
moving  plea  to  the  Senate  Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee  to  act  favorably  on 
the  pending  migratory  labor  bills. 

Yet  I  regret  I  must  reach  the  conclu- 
sion that  other  important  labor  bills  were 
forced  to  take  a  back  seat  to  the  14(b) 
repealer.  I  had  hoped  we  could  have 
passed  all  these  measures.  As  it  is,  we 
may  well  end  up  with  none,  though  I 
shall  vote  with  those  who  favor  repeal 
now.  If  we  do  not  get  a  result  at  this 
session,  then  I  would  certainly  hope  that 
next  year  the  administration  and  the 
majority  will  take  a  more  balanced  view 
of  the  many  needed  labor  measures  ur- 
gently awaiting  congressional  action 
and  as  part  of  a  balanced  labor  pack- 
age we  may  accomplish  a  repeal  of  14(b) , 
which  I  have  supported  in  the  past  and 
will  continue  to  support  in  the  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


JOE  TYDINGS.  SENATOR  FROM 
MARYLAND 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute.  In  the  Washing- 
ton World  for  October  1965,  there  appears 
an  article  about  "Joe  Tydings,  Senator 
From  Maryland." 

Joe  Tydings  exemplifies  the  outstand- 
ing qualities  and  abilities  of  this  year's 
class  of  Senators.  He  has  performed 
well  in  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father.  He  has  made  many  contribu- 
tions; he  has  conducted  himself  with 
integrity  and  maturity.  He  has  demon- 
strated in  such  a  short  time  that  he  shall 
be  with  us  for  a  very  long  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Joe  Tydings:  Senator  From  Mahtuvnd 

There  have  been  many  father-and-son 
stories  in  the  almost  two  centuries  of  Fed- 
eral Government  in  this  young  Nation,  start- 
ing with  the  Adams  family,  when  the  United 
States  of  America  was  a  stripling  nation 
among  nations.  Over  the  years,  there  have 
been  quite  a  few  seats  In  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress taken  by  sons  of  deceased  or  retired 
paternal  solons,  and  several  In  the  White 
House. 

The  Nation's  Capital,  which  is  often  called 
the  belly  of  Maryland,  has  had  on  public 
view  since  January  a  young  Maryland  Sena- 
tor, Joseph  D.  Tydings,  who  rode  to  Capitol 
Hill  with  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
slaughter  of  the  Republican  Party  last  No- 
vember, following  his  father's  footsteps. 

After  almost  two  decades  of  Republican 
representation  in  the  U.S.  Senate  from  a  pre- 
dominantly Democratic  State.  Maryland's 
former  Republican  Senators,  John  Marshall 
Butler  and  J.  Glenn  Beall,  had  been  ousted 
by  young  Kennedy-Johnson  Democrats. 
Two- termer  In  the  Senate.  Beall  reluctantly 
ran  again  against  an  ambitious  Tydings  who 
was  half  his  age  and  had  twice  his  vigor,  but 
perhaps  not  a  smidgin  of  Senator  Beall's  long 
political  experience  as  a  solon  for  Maryland 
and  the  United  States.  Tydings,  elected  in 
Goldwater  holocaust,  followed  Senator  Dan- 
iel Brewster  into  the  Senate  Chamber  as  a 
fellow  Democrat,  the  latter  having  been 
elected  with  President  Kennedy  In  1960. 

Senator  Tydings,  adopted  son  of  the  late 
Senator  Millard  E.  Tydings.  Democrat,  of 
Maryland,  was  a  college  boy  In  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  when  his  father  was  run- 
ning for  reelection  to  the  Senate  against 
Republican  Butler.  He  was  defeated;  then 
Joseph  Davis  Tydings  determinedly  decided 
to  go  into  politics.  And  he  has  done  so  with 
a  vim  and  vigor  equal  to  no  other  freshman 
SAiator. 

Since  he  Is  a  pure  Johnsonian  Democrat, 
It  was  evident  on  Capitol  Hill  In  January  that 
the  Maryland  freshman  w£is  the  administra- 
tion's and  the  party's  "fair-haired  boy."  Few 
new  Congressmen  get  everything  they  want 
during  the  first  weeks  of  a  new  Congress. 
JoK  Tydings  had  a  burning  desire  for  ap- 
pointment to  three  specific  committees:  The 
Senate's  legislative  clearinghouses  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Judiciary,  and  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences. 

Maryland's  contiguity  with  the  Nation's 
Capital  gives  him  a  vital  Interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  District,  where  so  many  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  his  constituents  work  and 
shop;  as  the  former  U.S.  attorney  for  Mary- 
land he  has  tremendous  ties  with  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary,  and  his  youth  and  vigor  are 
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natural  assets  for  the  aerospace  group.  He 
landed  all  three  spots,  while  several  of  his 
incoming  classmates  wound  up  with  un- 
wanted leftovers. 

Senator  Tydings  Is  a  firm  advocate  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  home  rule,  has  never  op- 
posed a  Presidential  Judiciary  appointment, 
and  goes  along  with  all  space  spending  re- 
quests from  the  White  House.  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  he  is  particu- 
larly Inflamed  In  behalf  of  birth  control 
in  tiie  Nation's  Capital,  where,  he  points  out, 
"There  are  many  women,  mothers  of  illegiti- 
mate ciilldren,  on  relief,  who  do  not  under- 
stand conception." 

The  Maryland  Junior  Senator  consistently 
voted  against  other  Southern  Democrats 
early  this  summer  on  attempts  to  water 
down  the  (now  passed  and  signed)  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  On  every  roUcall  he 
voted  against  other  southern  Democrats 
Democrats  against  the  Dixlecrat  bloc.  Simi- 
larly, he  followed  the  President's  line  on  all 
appropriations  bills  so  far  this  year  except 
for  voting  against  the  White  House  on  Sena- 
tor Wayne  Morse's,  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  cut 
In  foreign  aid  for  fiscal  years  1966-67. 
Senator  Brewster  abstained  on  that  one. 

Curiously,  the  two  Maryland  solons  dis- 
agreed on  portions  of  the  Federal  Cigarette 
Labeling  Act.  In  parts  of  Maryland,  tobacco 
is  a  primary  crop.  Senator  Tydings  voted 
against  his  colleague  for  a  1-year,  rather 
than  3-year,  prohibition  against  the  impo- 
sition of  any  requirement  that  cigarette  ad- 
vertising contain  a  health  warning.  This 
means  he  stands  for  the  earliest  possible 
printed  warning. 

A  vigorous,  energetic  worker.  Senator 
Tydings  has  veritably  been  nurtured  for  the 
political  arena  by  his  parents  and  colleagues. 

The  Tydings  family  at  Oaklngton,  their 
ancestral  estate,  in  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful parts  of  Maryland,  Includes  the  Senator's 
lovely  wife,  the  former  Virginia  Campbell, 
and  three  lively  children,  Mary,  Millard,  and 
Emlen,  who  like  to  re-echo  Daddy's  election 
night  statement:  ''We're  a  new  spirit  in 
Maryland  politics." 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  for  one-half 
minute? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 


GIVE  SARGENT  SHRIVER  A  CHANCE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  criti- 
cism is  raining  down  on  the  Oflace  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  It  is  my  view 
that  this  major  program,  carrying  out 
one  of  the  numerous  high  purposes  of 
the  Johnson  administration  deserves  a 
breathing  spell  to  allow  its  Administrator 
an  adequate  chance  to  get  it  started,  to 
enable  him  to  ascertain  from  experience 
whether  the  legislation  itself  is  ade- 
quate— a  very  pertinent  question — and 
to  test  out  the  capabilities  of  his  staff. 
Let  the  critics  remember  that  few  if  any 
Federal  undertakings  have  ever  been  so 
successful  and  so  deservedly  acclaimed 
as  such  as  the  Peace  Corps.  Its  unques- 
tioned success  was  due  primarily  to  the 
leadership  and  inspiration  given  it  by 
Sargent  Shriver.  It  may  well  be,  as  has 
been  urged  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
that  retaining  both  these  two  major  re- 
sponsibilities— that  of  running  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  antipoverty  program — is 
too  much  to  expect  of  any  one  man.  But 
that  decision  is  up  to  the  President. 
Meanwhile.  I  believe  that  a  few  months 


hence  some  of  the  current  difficulties  that 
the  poverty  program  faces  can  be 
diminished  and  on  the  way  to  elimina- 
tion. 

A  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  poverty 
program's  difficulties  appears  in  the  Oc- 
tober 9  issue  of  the  New  Republic.  Writ- 
ten by  James  Ridgeway,  it  is  entitled 
"Why  the  Poverty  Program  Seems  a 
Muddle." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  thb  Poverty  War  Seems  a  Mtjddlb 

Trying  to  make  sense  of  the  antipoverty 
war  is  like  wrestling  in  a  hammock.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  in  Washing- 
ton, seems  like  a  bedlam  even  though  the 
I>eople  in  it  are  all  earnestly  striving  to  push 
the  war  forward  on  all  fronts.  And  the  rea- 
son, one  finally  realizes,  is  that  the  anti- 
poverty  program  does  not  really  have  a  strat- 
egy for  conquering  poverty.  It  has  a  man, 
Sargent  Shriver,  but  It  does  not  have  a  plan. 
It  does  not  have  Jobs  for  large  numbers  of 
unemployed  people.  The  new  Housing  Act 
will  not  provide  anywhere  enough  accommo- 
dations for  the  large  number  of  people  living 
in  slums.  And  the  program  is  not  equipped 
to  break  the  hammerlock  of  de  facto  segre- 
gation in  schools  and  ho\islng  In  the  big 
northern  cities. 

At  l)est,  the  poverty  warriors  have  assem- 
bled an  array  of  tools  for  poking  about  in 
the  slums.  The  people  there  can  be  pro- 
vided with  lawyers  and  doctors;  little  chil- 
dren can  go  to  preschools  where  they  are 
taught  and  fed;  the  neighborhood  workers 
offer  a  more  efficient  means  for  shuttling  wel- 
fare clients  to  Government  offices  where  their 
needs  can  be  ministered  to  more  quickly;  the 
project  can  provide  training  to  get  some  peo- 
ple into  some  Jobs.  And  if  the  OEO  insists, 
as  it  has  not  yet  done,  on  making  sure  the 
poor  have  a  major  hand  in  running  the  pro- 
grams that  affect  them,  it  may  provide  them 
with  a  means  for  making  city  hall  f>ay  more 
attention  to  their  needs,  and  in  doing  so 
relnvlgorate  the  institutions  of  democratic 
government. 

These  are  not  unimpressive  alms.  But  in 
the  end,  they  will  not  be  sufficient  to  stand 
masses  of  poor  people  on  their  feet,  able  to 
make  a  go  of  it  in  this  society.  This  is  the 
real  difficulty  with  the  antipoverty  war.  It 
lies  behind  the  other,  pepper-shot  criticisms 
that  are  raining  down  on  Mr.  Shriver  from 
left,  right  and  center.  He  Is  in  for  another 
round  of  congressional  keelhauling.  And 
lately  he  has  run  into  heavy  going  in  his 
own  shop. 

Half  a  dozen  top  aids  are  leaving.  And 
while  It  is  insisted  that  their  departures  were 
planned  long  ago,  two  of  them,  Richard 
Boone,  a  top  community  action  program  offi- 
cial, and  Jack  Conway,  deputy  director,  have 
left  their  associates  with  deep  impressions 
of  their  frustrations  and  even  bitterness  in 
dealing  with  Shriver.  Boone,  apparently  be- 
cause he  was  Increasingly  displeased  by  the 
lack  of  real  participation  by  the  poor  them- 
selves In  running  local  programs,  found  him- 
self gradually  frozen  out  of  the  antipoverty 
war's  hierarchy.  Conway  tried  to  establish 
a  modicum  of  administrative  order  at  the 
headquarters  office,  only  to  be  confounded  by 
Shriver  who  refused  to  loose  his  own  hands 
from  the  smallest  administrative  details  and 
who  apparently  tolerates  the  petty  slanders 
that  go  on  among  his  employees. 

Boone  left  to  become  executive  director 
of  the  Citizens  Crusade  against  Poverty, 
which  is  headed  by  Walter  Reuther  and  looks 


very  much  like  the  beginnings  of  the  labor 
movement's  own  war  against  poverty.  While 
this  group's  plans  still  are  nebulous,  there  are 
suggestions  that  it  may  find  the  resources 
and  the  people  to  begin  community  action 
programs  run  more  openly  by  people  living  in 
the  impoverished  neighborhoods.  This  can 
be  a  difficult  Job  for  the  Federal  Government 
Itself  to  do,  since  It  may  result  in  putting 
ghetto  neighborhoods  in  seeming  revolt 
against  a  mayor  who  may  well  be  a  Demo- 
crat. It  is  conceivable  that  if  the  labor  un- 
ions took  an  active  hand  in  promoting  such 
neighborhood  groups,  reluctant  city 
Democrat  politicians  might  be  brought  to 
the  point  of  letting  the  poor  run  their  own 
poverty  programs  instead  of  bossing  them 
around. 

Conway,  who  had  come  to  Shriver  from 
the  AFL-CIO.  sought  to  establish  a  line  of 
administrative  order  at  the  OEO.  In  part 
that  would  mean  putting  an  end  to  embar- 
rassing mistakes.  For  Instance,  last  winter 
the  Wisconsin  State  poverty  director  was  giv- 
en a  small  grant  to  lay  out  programs  In  the 
State.  But  within  a  couple  of  months  the 
checks  stopped  arriving  and  he  was  having 
difficulty  paying  the  staff.  When  one  of  Sen- 
ator Gaylord  Nelson's  assistants  called  the 
OEO  in  Washington  to  find  out  what  had 
happened,  he  was  told  the  Wisconsin  Taan 
was  a  pain  in  the  neck  and  that  so  long  as 
he  kept  pestering  Washington  he  would  not 
get  any  more  money. 

In  another  Instance  a  VISTA  recruiter  got 
together  a  crew  of  poor  Negroes  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  promised  to  send  them  to  Chicago 
for  training.  Some  quit  their  Jobs  on  that 
promise.  But  when  the  field  recruiter  re- 
tTimed  to  Washington,  he  was  told  the  San 
Francisco  Negroes  were  not  needed. 

Shriver  has  taken  a  personal  interest  in 
administration,  and  while  his  insistence  on 
knovtring  all  the  details  of  grants  before 
signing  them  probably  Is  useful  in  keeping 
bureaucrats  on  their  toes,  these  grant-sign- 
ing occasions  apparently  from  time  to  time 
degenerated  into  mean,  backbiting  sessions 
between  Conway  and  William  Haddad,  the 
Inspector  General.  Haddad,  who  also  has 
resigned,  was  charged  with  looking  into  field 
operations  with  an  eye  to  finding  out  what 
was  going  wrong  vtrith  the  programs.  But 
the  trouble  seems  to  have  been  that  the  In- 
spector General's  people  concerned  them- 
selves less  with  substantive  difficulties  of  the 
programs  than  with  information  Impugning 
the  personal  competence  or  character  of  the 
people  working  under  Conway's  direction. 
At  the  grant-signing  sessions  at  poverty 
headquarters,  one  gathers,  accusations  fiew 
back  and  forth,  resulting  In  a  good  deal  of 
ill  feeling  on  the  part  of  Conway,  who  stood 
up  for  his  people.  When  he  announced  his 
departure  from  OEO,  Conway  told  his  staff 
that  he  hoped  to  accomplish  more  for  the 
poverty  program  from  the  outside  than  by 
working  within. 

Reports  of  the  arguments  in  the  higher 
reaches  of  the  OEO  may  be  exaggerated,  but 
they  have  had  a  pervasive  and  depressing  ef- 
fect in  the  lower  echelons,  which  utterly 
detest  the  work  of  the  Inspector  General's 
Office.  It  is  called  "Th,e  fink  shop" — not  so 
much  becavise  of  its  criticisms  of  their  pro- 
grams but  because  of  the  suspicion  that  its 
files  consist  of  personal  gossip.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  far  from  Shriver  having 
a  staff  full  of  new  ideas,  the  people  at  the 
poverty  program  are  tending  to  become  cau- 
tious and  conservative. 

All  of  this  puts  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portxinity  and  Its  director,  Mr.  Shriver,  in  an 
\inenviable  spot.  It  has  no  real  plan  for 
ending  poverty.  The  employees,  who  always 
have  been  a  spirited  and  restless  group,  now 
find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  depress- 
ing office  squabble.  This  sort  of  situation 
can  result  in  the  creation  of  J\ist  another 
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dead  bureacracy.  It  mt^ht  end  with  the 
people  who  came  to  work  In  hopes  of  ending 
p)overty  believing  that  their  own  livelihoods 
depend  on  perpetuating  the  existence  of  the 
poor. 

James  Ridgewat. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson]. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SHIPPING  ACT  OF 
1916  AND  THE  SHIP  MORTGAGE 
ACT  OF  1920 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  from  the  House  on  S. 
2118. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2118)  to  amend  sections  9  and  37  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916,  and  subsection  O  of 
the  Ship  Mortgage  Act,  1920,  which  was, 
on  page  6,  line  22,  strike  out  all  after 
"1920."  over  through  and  including  line  4 
on  page  7. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  House  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  appointed  Mr.  Magnu- 
son. Mr.  Bartlett.  and  Mr.  Dominick 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14(b)  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
AC"^,   AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  703(b)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  Act  of 
1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of 
section  8(a)(3)  of  the  Nation^  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended.  ^—7 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preside^,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  on  my 
time,  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoriim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  last  7  min- 
utes on  my  side  be  reserved  to  the  minor- 
ity leader:  and  5  minutes  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

The  following  routine  business  was 
transacted  by  unanimous  consent  during 
the  consideration  of  the  pending  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
77:  

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President: 

S.  32.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  southern  Nevada  water  project, 
Nevada,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  to  allow  the 
showing  in  the  United  States  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  film  "John  F.  Kennedy — 
Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drimis"; 

H.R.  9042.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Agreement  Concerning 
Automotive  Products  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Canada,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  7059.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
July  2,  1940  (54  Stat.  724;  20  U.S.C.  7&-79e) , 
so  as  to  increase  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion for  use  in  carrying  out  Its  f\xnctlons 
under  said  act,  and  for  other  purposes; 

KJt.  7484.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant general  or  vice  admiral  of  officers 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  while  serv- 
ing as  Surgeons  General: 

H.R.  5571.  An  act  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of  In- 
centive pay  for  submarine  duty  to  personnel 
qualified  In  submarines  attached  to  staffs 
of  submarine  operational  commanders; 

H.R.  1805.  An  act  to  amend  section  5899 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
permanent  authority  under  which  Naval  Re- 
serve officers  In  the  grade  of  captain  shall  be 
eligible  for  consideration  for  promotion 
when  their  running  mates  are  eligible  for 
consideration  for  promotion; 

H.R.  10238.  An  act  to  provide  labor  stand- 
ards for  certain  persons  employed  by  Federal 
contractors  to  furnish  services  to  Federal 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9247.  An  act  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  In  the  HemlsFair 
1968  Exposition  to  be  held  at  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  In  1968.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  7169.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  with  respect  to  certain  registra- 
tion fees. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that  on  Thursday,  October  7, 
1965,  the  Vice  President  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  had  previously  been  signed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

S.  306.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  require  standards  for  controlling  the 
emission  of  pollutants  from  certain  motor 
vehicles,  to  authorize  a  research  and  devel- 
opment program  with  respect  to  solid-waste 
disposal,  and  for  other  purposes; 


S.  322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Choy-Slm 
Mah; 

S.  611.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Mount  Edgecumbe  Boarding 
School,  Alaska; 

S.  779.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henryka 
Lyska; 

S.  903.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  painting,  lllvunlnatlon,  and  dismantle- 
ment of  radio  towers; 

S.  1012.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Otto 
P.  Kernberg: 

S.  1397.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vaslleos 
Koutsougeanopoulos; 

S.  1576.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
17,  1954  (68  Stat.  98),  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  construction  of  the  Jefferson  Na- 
tional Expansion  Memorial  at  the  site  of  old 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1689.  An  act  to  amend  paragraph  (a) 
of  the  act  of  March  4,  1913,  as  amended  by 
the  act  of  January  31,  1931  (16  U.S.C.  502); 

S.  1775.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Erich 
Gansmviller; 

S.  1856.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  sell  uniform  clothing  to  the 
Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps; 

S.  1873.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Clara 
W.  Dollar; 

S.  2232.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  a  loan 
service  of  captioned  films  for  the  deaf,"  ap- 
proved September  2,  1958.  as  amended,  in 
order  to  further  provide  for  a  loan  service 
of  educational  media  for  the  deaf,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  2273.  An  act  to  render  Immune  from 
seizure  under  Judicial  process  certain  objects 
of  cultural  significance  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  for  temporary  display  or  ex- 
hibition, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  724.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  certain  Canal  Zone  prisoners  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Attorney  General; 

H.R.  3045.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  accept  and 
wear  decorations  of  certain  foreign  nations; 

H.R.  5665.  An  act  to  authorize  disbtirslng 
officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  advance 
funds  to  members  of  an  armed  force  of  a 
friendly  foreign  nation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  6165.  An  act  to  repeal  section  165  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  women  to  clerkships  In  the  execu- 
tive departments; 

H.R.  7329.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  city  of  San  Diego,  Calif.; 

H.R.  9336.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
relating  to  certain  claims  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba; 

H.R.  9975.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ship- 
ment, at  Government  expense,  to,  from,  and 
within  the  United  States  and  between  over- 
sea areas  of  privately  owned  vehicles  of  de- 
ceased or  missing  personnel,  and  for  other 
pxirposes; 

H.R.  10234.  An  act  to  amend  section  1085 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
the  reimbiirsement  procedure  required 
among  the  medical  facilities  of  the  Armed 
Forces  under  the  Jiulsdiction  of  the  military 
departments; 

H.R.  10871.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Foreign  Assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  other  piirposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  69.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct  the 
third  Library  of  Congress  building  In  square 
732  In  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  named 
the  James  Madison  Memorial  Building  and 
to  contain  a  Madison  Memorial  Hall,  and  for 
other  piu'poses. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cation and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Proposed      Supplemental      Appeopeiations, 
1966  (S.  Doc.  No.  62) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966.  in  the  amount  of  $134,966,000.  for 
various  departments  and  agencies  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Reports  on  Reapportionment  of 
Appropriation  s 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  for  "Oper- 
ating expenses,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  had 
been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  approprltlon;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appropri- 
ation to  the  Post  Office  Department  for  "Oper- 
ations." for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  had  been  re- 
apportioned on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation; to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  B\ireau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  for  "Re- 
tired pay,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  had  been 
reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  for  "Re- 
serve training,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  had 
been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Report  on  Air  Force  Reserve  Construction 
Program 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  Air  Force  Reserve  construction 
program  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Borrowing  Authority 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  borrowing  authority,  for  the  6-month 
period  ended  June  30,  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Certitication  op  Adequate  Soil  Survey  and 
Land  Classification,  Lewis  Creek  Unit, 
Friant-Kern  Division,  Central  Valley 
Project,  California 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classifica- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  lands  In  the  Lewis 
Creek  Unit,  Prlant-Kem  Division,  Central 
Valley  Project,  California  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

The  petition  of  Aurora  Zvejnieks,  of  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  favoring  action  to  liberate 
the  Baltic  States;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Arkansas 
Legislative  Council,  of  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  re- 
lating to  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  favor- 
ing the  enactment  of  legislation  to  designate 
October  12,  Columbus  Day,  as  a  legal  holi- 
day; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Illinois  Typo- 
graphical Conference,  Chicago,  111.,  favoring 
the  enactment  of  Senate  bill  1781,  to  pro- 
hibit the  transportation  In  Interstate  com- 
merce of  professional  strikebreakers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Whitney  Glllllland,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board;  and 

Charles  A.  Webb,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commissioner. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  also 
report  favorably  simdry  nominations  in 
the  Coast  Guard.  Since  these  names 
have  previously  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  in  order  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  them  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  for  the  information  of  any 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Edward  L.  Bailey,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  In  the  Coast  Guard. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER: 

S.  2617.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Marcel 
Grdlnlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Neubeegeb  when 
she  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 

S.  2618.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lok  Tim; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.      . 


DR.  MARCEL  GRDINIC 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  a  private  immigration 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Marcel  Grdinic. 
In  this  connection  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  recent  cor- 
respondence on  this  case  from  Drs.  V. 
Boekelheide,  head,  department  of  chem- 


istry, and  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  president, 
University  of  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
correspondence  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2617)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Marcel  Grdinic,  introduced  by  Mrs. 
NEUBERGER,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

The  correspondence  presented  by  Mrs. 

NEUBERGER  iS  aS  f  ollOWS  I 

University  of  Oregon, 

Octoher  4,  1965. 
Hon.  Ma  URINE  Neuberger, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Neuberger:  Dr.  Virgil  Boe- 
kelheide, who  Is  head  of  the  chemistry  de- 
partment at  the  University  of  Oregon,  has 
provided  me  with  a  copy  of  the  letter  which 
he  has  addressed  to  you  relative  to  Dr.  Marcel 
Grdlnlc. 

Dr.  Boekelheide  has  described  the  situa- 
tion which  confronts  us  very  clearly  and  ac- 
curately. I  would  like  to  support  the  re- 
quest that  he  has  made  for  an  extension  of 
Dr.  Grdinlc's  visa. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  a  vigorous  and  con- 
scientious effort  was  made  on  part  of  the 
department  of  chemistry  to  find  a  replace- 
ment for  Dr.  Grdlnlc.  The  resignation  of 
his  replacement  after  May  1  made  It  vir- 
tually impossible  for  us  to  obtain  someone 
else.  We  try  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  policy 
of  not  extending  Invitations  to  members  of 
other  faculties  to  Join  our  faculty  after  May 
1.  We  believe  this  Is  the  only  sound  and  fair 
policy  to  follow. 

Oiu-  staffing  plans.  Including  the  position 
occupied  by  Dr.  Grdlnlc,  were  based  on  the 
assumption  that  we  would  have  an  enroll- 
ment of  11,300  this  fall.  It  is  now  clear  that 
the  enrollment  will  be  approximately  12,000. 
This  puts  us  In  an  even  more  difficult  posi- 
tion. 

I  want  at  the  same  time  to  Join  Dr.  Boe- 
kelheide In  assuring  the  Department  of 
State  that  we  will  not  ask  for  any  further 
extension  of  Dr.  Grdinlc's  visa  beyond  the 
present  academic  year. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  It  may  be  possible 
for  the  State  Department  to  grant  this  re- 
quest. 

Very  sincerely  and  cordially  yours, 
Arthur  S.  Flemming, 

President. 

University  of  Oregon, 

September  29,  1965. 
Hon.  Maurine  Neuberger, 
U.S.  Senator,  Old  Senate  Offloe  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Neuberger:  I  am  writing  to 
you  with  regard  to  Dr.  Marcel  Grdlnlc  who 
has  sought  your  help  In  obtaining  an  exten- 
sion of  his  visitor's  exchange  visa  which  ex- 
pired September  14,  1965. 

Dr.  Grdlnlc  holds  an  appointment  In  our 
chemistry  department  as  ti  visiting  assistant 
professor.  He  first  came  to  the  University  of 
Oregon  as  a  postdoctoral  fellow  doing  re- 
search \inder  a  National  Institutes  of  Health 
grant.  With  rising  enrollments  and  because 
of  his  evident  ability  and  his  desire  to  gain 
this  experience  we  gave  him  a  temporary  poet 
on  our  teaching  staff.  He  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful In  this  position.  He  Is  a  gifted  lec- 
turer, he  works  hard  and  conscientiously 
with  his  students,  and  In  all  respects  he  has 
discharged  his  duties  faithfully. 

Realizing  that  persons  residing  In  this 
country  on  a  visitor's  exchange  visa  are  ex- 
pected to  have  only  a  limited  stay  we  soxight 
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to  replace  Dr.  Grdlnlc  during  the  past  aca- 
demic year.  In  fact,  we  made  an  offer  to  a 
prospective  candidate  who  ftrst  accepted  It 
and  then  resigned  In  May  for  personal  rea- 
sons. We  were  thus  left  with  essentially  no 
hope  of  making  another  suitable  appoint- 
ment m  time  for  this  academic  year.  I  asked 
Dr.  Grdlnlc  whether  he  would  be  willing  to 
continue  his  appointment  for  another  year 
and  he  Indicated  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
do  this. 

Aa  It  turned  out.  the  enrollment  at  the 
University  of  Oregon  this  fall  looks  to  be 
very  much  larger  than  anyone  expected. 
Although  the  final  figures  aren't  yet  avail- 
able. It  appears  that  the  Increase  in  size 
Is  about  16  percent,  or  double  what  was  an- 
ticipated. With  this  Increase  we  are  very 
hard  put  to  meet  our  teaching  needs  with 
Dr.  Grdlnlc  present.  If  he  were  to  be  denied 
further  extension  of  his  visa,  we  would  be  in 
a  very  difficult  situation. 

If  there  Is  any  way  In  which  you  can  be  of 
help  In  securing  an  extension  of  his  visa 
until  the  end  of  this  academic  year,  we 
would  deeply  appreciate  It. 

Last  year  the  Immigration  Service  granted 
an  extension  of  Dr.  Grdlnlc's  visa  without 
any  difficulty.  It  may  be  that  they  are  now 
taking  their  present  position  against  exten- 
sion of  his  visa  because  they  feel  that  such 
requests  will  be  continued  indefinitely.  I 
would  be  glad  to  assure  them  and  I  can 
assure  you  now  that  we  will  not  ask  for  any 
further  extension  of  Dr.  Grdlnlc's  vUa  be- 
yond the  present  academic  year.  We  have 
been  continuing  our  search  for  personnel 
and  have  a  commitment  from  a  candidate 
who  would  be  able  to  take  over  Dr.  Grdlnlc's 
duties  in  the  fall  of  1966  but  not  before. 

In  summary,  the  extension  of  Dr.  Grdlnlc's 
visa  for  this  academic  year,  particularly  now 
that  classes  are  already  In  session,  would  be  a 
great  service  to  the  university  and  would  be 
very  helpful  to  Dr.  Grdlnlc  who  Is  seeking 
this  additional  training  and  experience.  It 
Is  hard  for  me  to  see  why  the  granting  of 
this  request  would  In  any  way  be  Inimical 
to  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely  yours. 

V.    BOEKELHEmZ, 

Head.  Department  of  Chemistry. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  September  30.  1965.  the  name 
of  Mr.  Hartke  was  added  as  an  addi- 
tional cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2579)  to 
amend  section  5(1)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  benefits 
for  children  of  deceased  railroad  em- 
ployees who  are  over  the  age  of  18  and 
below  the  age  of  22  and  are  attending 
an  educational  institution  as  full-time 
students,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  on 
September  30. 1965. 


S.  779.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry ka 
Lyska; 

8.  903.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  p>alntlng,  Illumination,  and  dismantle- 
ment of  radio  towers; 

S.  1012.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Otto 
P.  Kernberg; 

S.  1397.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vaslleos 
Koutsougeanopoulos; 

S.  1576.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  May  17. 
1954  (68  Stat.  98).  as  amended,  providing  for 
the  construction  of  the  Jefferson  National 
Expansion  Memorial  at  the  site  of  old  Saint 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1689.  An  act  to  amend  paragraph  (a) 
of  the  act  of  March  4,  1913,  as  amended  by 
the  act  of  January  31.  1931  (16  U.S.C.  502); 

S.  1775.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Erich 
Oansmuller; 

S.  1856.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  sell  uniform  clothing  to  the 
Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps; 

S.  1873.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Clara 
W.  Dollar; 

S.  2232.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  In  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  a  loan 
service  of  captioned  films  for  the  deaf",  ap- 
proved September  2.  1958.  aa  amended.  In 
order  to  further  provide  for  a  loan  service 
of  educational  media  for  the  deaf,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  2273.  An  act  to  render  Immime  from 
selzxu'e  under  judicial  process  certain  objects 
of  cultural  slgnlficimce  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  for  temporary  display  or  exhi- 
bition, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  69.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct  the 
third  Library  of  Congress  building  In  square 
732  m  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  named 
the  James  Madison  Memorial  Building  and 
to  contain  a  Madison  Memorial  Hall,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  October  8.  1965.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
Joint  resolution: 

S.  306.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clesm  Air  Act 
to  require  standards  for  controlling  the  emis- 
sion of  pollutants  from  certain  motor  ve- 
hicles, to  authorize  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  with  respect  to  solid-waste 
disposal,  and  for  other  purposes; 
•  S.  322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Choy-Slm 
Mah: 

S.  611.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Mount  Edgecumbe  Boarding 
School.  Alaska: 


nation,  with  a  further  statement  whether 
It  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


RESCHEDULING  OP  HEARING  ON 
NOMINATION  OP  FREDERICK 
LANDIS.  OP  INDIANA.  TO  BE  A 
JUDGE  OF  THE  U.S.  CUSTOMS 
COURT 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  the 
public  hearing  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
October  14,  1965,  at  10:30  a.m.,  on  the 
nomination  of  Frederick  Landis.  of  Indi- 
ana, to  be  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  customs 
court,  has  been  rescheduled  for  Wednes- 
day. October  13,  1965,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in 
room  2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building, 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Thomas  W.  Sorrell.  of  Vermont,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  district  of  Vermont,  term  of  4 
years.    (Reappointment.) 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  tMs  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Friday,  October  15, 1965,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomi- 


COLUMBUS  DAY,  A  NATIONAL 
HOLIDAY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Westchester  County  on 
the  subject  of  designating  Columbus  Day 
a  national  legal  holiday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  154, 1965 
To  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Westchester 
County.  N.Y.: 
Yoxir  Committee  on  Legislation  has  con- 
sidered Resolution  143-1965,  adopted  by  your 
board  on  August  16.  1965,  requesting  support 
of  bills  now  pending  In  Congress  which 
would  designate  Columbus  Day.  October  12, 
as  a  national  legal  holiday. 

There  have  been,  over  the  years,  many 
bills  presented  In  both  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, all  In  support  of  designating  Columbvis 
Day  as  a  national  holiday,  and  like  our  other 
national  holidays  setting  the  day  aside  In 
recognition  of  a  memorable  event  or  person- 
age. Your  committee  feels  that  all  Ameri- 
cans should  Indicate  their  Interest  and  desire 
that  this  day.  October  12,  be  added  to  those 
other  Important  commemorative  days,  and 
offers  the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the 
majority  of  other  States  recognize  October 
12,  known  as  Coliimbus  Day,  as  a  legal  holi- 
day; and 

"Wheretis  many  businesses  and  Industries 
also  recognize  and  observe  Columbus  Day  as 
a  holiday;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  fitting  that  honor  and  trib- 
ute should  be  paid  to  the  great  explorer, 
Christopher  Columbus,  who  is  renowned  as 
the  discoverer  of  America:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  hereby  Is  respectfully  memo- 
rialized to  enact  legislation,  as  set  forth  In 
S.  461  (DoDD)  and  HM.  7804  (Ottincer)  ,  and/ 
or  any  other  bills  previously  considered  and 
any  amendments  thereto  whose  main  pur- 
pose and  objective  Is  to  designate  the  12th 
day  of  October  In  each  year  as  a  legal  public 
holiday;  and  be  It  fvirther 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  25th  and  26th  Con- 
gressional Districts  of  the  State  of  New 
York." 

Dated.  October  4,  1965. 

George    D.    Beverly, 
Robert  J.  Stone, 
Robert  J.  McCarthy. 
Earl  L.  Vail, 
John  J.  Reed, 
Charles  J.  Coot, 
Edward , 


Committee  on  Legislation, 

Board  of  Supervisors. 
Westchester  County,  N.Y. 


DO  PEOPLE  PREFER  WELFARE? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  much  has  been  said  over  the 
past  few  months  concerning  the  refusal 
of  unemployed  Americans  to  do  farm 
labor.    In  view  of  these  charges,   the 
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September  24  editorial  in  the  Catholic 
Star-Herald,  Camden,  N.J.,  should  be  of 
great  interest  to  this  body. 

This  editorial  clearly  substantiates  the 
fact  that  where  foreign  workers  no 
longer  deprive  Americans  of  agricultural 
employment,  Americans  are  willing  and 
able  to  perform  farm  labor.  The  edi- 
torial illustrates  that  where  farmwork  is 
made  available  to  American  workers  the 
"breadlines  have  dwindled  to  new  lows" 
as  for  example  in  Portland,  Oreg. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Do  People  Prefer  Welfare? 

There  Is  a  common  Impression  among  the 
well-to-do  as  well  as  among  those  who  have 
never  endured  real  jKjverty  that  the  poor  are 
slackers  and  chlselers,  with  rare  exceptions. 
Such  persons  look  on  poverty  as  the  outcome 
of  laziness,  shlftlessness,  and  an  Irresistible 
desire  to  sponge  on  society.  Every  so  often 
they  raise  a  cry  about  welfare  agencies  cod- 
dling such  misfits  and  about  the  need  for 
smaller  doles  and  tougher  laws  that  tell  the 
poor,  "work  or  starve." 

Admittedly  there  are  cheats,  and  slackers 
and  shiftless  elements  among  the  poor — 
probably  In  equal  proportion  to  similar  char- 
acters among  the  rich.  In  our  opinion  there 
are  more  millionaires  who  have  sponged  on 
our  society  than  can  be  found  among  the 
ranks  of  the  poor.  Just  think  of  the  money 
the  Government  htis  lost  from  loopholes  In 
Income  tax  alone.  And  there  are  other 
vicious  practices  that  have  enabled  men  to 
grow  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 

Our  concern,  however,  Is  to  debunk  the 
calumny  that  the  poor  are  social  leeches.  In 
support  of  our  thesis  we  offer  this  Interest- 
ing Item.  A  man  named  Al  Riley  directs  a 
House  of  Hospitality  In  Portland,  Oreg.  For 
years,  while  the  Infamous  bracero  program 
was  In  eCfect  (the  braceros  were  Imported 
farmhands  from  Mexico  who  worked  for  sub- 
standard wages  and  created  unemployment 
for  American  farmers)  the  food  handout 
recipients  In  his  House  of  Hospitality 
reached  200  to  500  during  the  summer  sea- 
son. Now  that  the  braceros  can  no  longer 
be  Imported,  unemployed  American  farm- 
hands willingly  seek  and  obtain  work.  The 
result:  the  breadline  dwindled  to  a  new  low 
of  30  to  50  men  dally.  And  who  are  the 
ones  who  still  come  for  help?  According  to 
Al  Riley,  "Those  who  showed  up  mostly  are 
old  and  handicapped  men,  unable  to  work." 

Remember  that  when  you  hear  the  myth 
repeated  that  the  poor  prefer  welfare  to  work. 


THE  OVERREGULATED  STATE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  outstanding  weekly  newspapers  is 
the  Littleton,  Colo.,  Independent.  It  has 
received  several  awards,  and  Its  pub- 
lisher, Mr.  Bemis,  and  its  editor,  Mr. 
Waring,  both  friends  of  mine,  have  been 
recognized  by  their  own  profession  as 
being  outstanding  newspapermen. 

In  the  September  24  edition  of  the 
Littleton  Independent  there  appears  an 
outstanding  editorial  entitled  "The  Over- 
Regulated  State."  This  editorial  puts 
into  concrete  facts  the  problems  which 
continuing  Federal  governmental  en- 
croachment into  local  affairs  will  inevi- 
tably create. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  for  the  benefit 
of  all  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From   the   Littleton    (Colo.)    Independent, 
Sept.  24.  1965] 

The  OVERREGULATED  STATE 

This  shot  Is  fired  In  anger. 

Congress,  eager  to  please  a  dozen  big  union 
leaders  since  1939,  has  made  It  almost  Im- 
possible for  little  bvislnessmen  to  obey  the 
law. 

There  are  4  million  entrepreneurs  In 
America,  and  3,900,000  of  these  employ  only 
from  1  to  80  persons. 

These  small  businessmen  are  the  backbone 
of  their  communities.  They  are  the  stable 
element  in  a  mobile  society,  and  they  are 
proud  to  provide  Jobs  for  families  In  their 
neighborhoods. 

They  collect  taxes  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, for  the  State  government,  and  for  the 
city  government.  They  sit  up  nights  pre- 
paring figures  for  government  forms.  Many 
can't  get  this  done  at  nights,  and  they 
come  back  to  the  office  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays. 

They  pay  out  money  for  an  accoimtant 
to  calculate  some  of  the  monthly  reports, 
but  they  are  unable  to  pay  a  labor  lawyer 
$20  an  hour  to  be  at  their  elbows  day  after 
day. 

Every  now  and  then  one  of  them  comes  to 
this  newspaper.  "I  am  closing  up  my  busi- 
ness and  taking  a  civil  service  Job  or  one 
with  a  big  corporation,"  they  are  saying  In 
substance.  "I  Just  can't  keep  up  with  all  the 
laws." 

One  Main  Street  businessman  had  to  stu*- 
render  his  records.  The  Government  agent 
kept  them  for  6  months.  The  merchant 
worried.  He  thought  about  Disraeli  who 
said,  "A  man  can  stand  only  so  much  tin- 
certalnty." 

After  his  term  In  purgatory  was  up,  the 
agent  returned  the  records.  He  gave  the 
merchant  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

Another  businessman  not  far  from  Main 
Street  also  had  a  visitor.  The  agent  asked 
for  a  desk  and  stayed  13  months.  Morale  in 
that  office  went  down.  At  the  end  of  the 
period,  the  agent  again  gave  a  good  report. 

Those  two  cases  Involved  Income  taxes  and 
excise  collections. 

It  Is  harder  to  comply  In  other  fields,  such 
as  public  health  requirements  or  on  labor 
clauses.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  Littleton's 
chief  Income  was  derived  from  small  dairies. 
Then  the  State  government  passed  laws  that 
drove  every  one  of  them  out  of  business. 
Now  we  come  close  to  having  milk  trusts. 

This  newspaper  has  had  trouble  with  the 
Dei>artment  of  Labor  for  2  months.  When 
the  agent  arrived  to  swoop  up  our  records, 
we  had  confidence  that  we  were  complying 
with  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  laws. 

But  we  didn't  know  what  the  biireaucrats 
In  Washington  have  done. 

We  were  assessed  a  penalty  for  our  sins. 
We  can  pay  off  this  penalty  from  the  profits 
of  73,000  extra  newspaper  sales  (In  a  town  of 
4,900  homes) . 

What  was  oiu-  mistake? 

We  made  two.  The  first  was  In  looking 
upon  our  staff  as  members  of  the  family. 
Some  years  ago  we  decided  to  give  about  one- 
third  of  the  monthly  profits  to  the  employees. 
The  Dei>artment  of  Labor  says  you  can't  use 
this  as  an  incentive.  Washington  has  its 
own  formula. 

For  example.  Employee  A,  with  20  years  of 
experience,  draws  $110  a  week  as  a  supervisor. 
Employee  B,  with  2  years  of  experience,  gets 
$90.  If  business  thrives  and  both  men  work 
Saturday,  Mr.  A  gets  $110  for  the  week  as 
visual  and  B  gets  $117. 

All  of  this  makes  a  bigger  profit,  and  when 
profit-sharing  time  comes  around,  It  would 
seem  logical  to  pay  Mr.  A  110  iinlts  of  profit 
to  B'b  90. 


The  bureaucrats  In  Washington  won't  let 
you  do  that.  You  must  pay  A  110  units  of 
profit  and  B  (the  beginner)  must  get  117 
units. 

For  violating  this  regulation  from  Wash- 
ington, we  were  heavily  penalized. 

Our  second  violation  concerned  monthly 
wage  earners. 

Reporters  must  necessarily  keep  odd  hours. 
We  explain  the  assignments  to  them  when 
they  are  employed.  The  Department  of  Labor 
won't  stand  for  this. 

It  win  allow  a  newspaper  to  hire  a  reporter 
for  $1.25  an  hour.  If  that  reporter  works  42 
hovirs  a  week,  he  is  to  get  $3.75  for  the  extra 
2  hours — making  his  pay  $53.75  for  the  week. 

It  Is  Illegal  to  say,  "Joe,  we  want  you  to  go 
to  one  meeting  a  week  and  work  2  hours  at 
It,  above  your  regular  8-to-5  Job.  For  this 
you  will  get  $90  a  week." 

Joe  likes  that  arrangement,  but  Washing- 
ton won't  stand  for  it. 

The  employer  and  the  employee  mxist  both 
keep  time  cards.  They  must  become  book- 
keepers Instead  of  newspapermen.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  given  us  nine  paper- 
back books  filled  with  regulations.  They 
must  be  studied. 

We  have  asked  the  Denver  office  what  some 
of  the  regulations  mean,  and  we  often  get 
evtisive  answers.  One  agent  told  a  supervisor 
that  he  can't  spend  more  than  20  percent  of 
his  time  on  the  phone  or  reading  proof. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Department  of  LabcM- 
can  send  10  men  to  examine  our  records 
and  they  would  come  up  with  10  different 
reports  and  10  different  dollar  penalties.  It's 
that  complicated. 

While  we  were  being  examined,  two  retail 
stores  also  came  under  the  gun.  The  Con- 
stitution permits  Congress  to  regulate  Inter- 
state commerce  and  at  present  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Is  only  bothering  big  and 
medium-size  stores,  but  the  agent  told  us 
that  the  little  stores  will  come  xinder  the 
law  soon. 

Retailers  don't  consider  themselves  In  In- 
terstate commerce.  But  they'll  learn.  Maybe 
they  deal  with  a  wholesaler  In  Denver  who 
buys  brassieres  In  Cincinnati. 

This  newspaper  is  primarily  local  In  news 
and  local  In  clrc\xlation.  But  if  a  woman 
asks  us  to  send  a  paper  containing  her  daugh- 
ter's wedding  to  Boise,  that  makes  us  Inter- 
state commerce. 

Our  paper  sells  for  7  cents.  If  we  have 
to  maU  It,  the  price  Is  10  cents.  For  this 
extra  3  cents  we  get  a  piece  of  wrapping 
paper  and  a  pot  of  paste.  We  write  the 
address  down  Just  as  the  fond  mother  asked 
us  to  do.  We  go  to  our  rubber  stamp  collec- 
tion and  find  the  proper  stamp  to  comply 
with  regulations.  And  we  run  over  to  the 
F>ost  office. 

That  isn't  all.  The  bureaucrats  In  Wash- 
ington require  that  we  make  a  record  of 
this  transaction.  We  must  state  how  much 
each  sheet  of  the  newspaper  weighs,  to  six 
decimal  p>olnts.  We  must  state  what  per- 
centage of  advertising  the  paper  contains  and 
submit  a  marked  copy  of  each  Inch  of  paper 
to  the  postoffice.  We  must  look  up  the  mile- 
age (907)  between  Littleton  and  Boise  so 
that  the  Government  may  be  Informed  of 
the  distance  we  sent  the  wedding  story. 

Washington  has  decreed  that  we  cannot 
let  our  newsboys  have  their  newspaper  bags 
at  less  than  cost.  Violation  of  this  section 
can  get  a  newspaper  in  bad  trouble. 

Regulations  take  the  time  of  America's 
8,500  newspaper  editors  who  should  be  de- 
voting their  energies  to  community  projects 
and  national  problems.  The  smaller  papers 
are  stUl  beyond  the  clutches  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  but  the  Department  almost 
got  Congress'  permission  to  grab  them  last 
month. 

The  whole  emphasis  at  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  on  "equality  Instead  of  excellence." 
This  Is  the  fashion  of  the  times,  an  Idea 
that  may  mean  the  death  of  America. 
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Equal  opportunity  Is  one  thing,  but  It 
should  not  breed  laws  that  cvirb  the  superior 
Individual. 

Australia  la  worse  off  than  we  are.  It  tells 
a  newspaperman  what  training  he  must  have 
before  he  sits  down  to  a  typewriter,  and  the 
Government  tells  the  editor  what  the  man's 
pay  should  be  (equality  rather  than  excel- 
lence). Australia  tells  the  farmer  what  he 
must  pay  the  hired  man.  Our  Congress  has 
heard  of  this  regulation,  and  It  plans  to 
bring  1.3  million  farmhands  under  the  law. 
Many  other  nations  of  Western  cultxire 
have  similar  redtape  regulations,  and  not  a 
one  of  them  matches  our  production  record 
or  the  living  standard  of  the  American 
worker.  But  Just  give  the  Department  of 
Labor  a  little  more  leash. 

What  are  the  social  consequences  of  the 
"over-regulated  state?" 

Such  harassment  means  the  slow  demise  of 
the  small  businessman.  Most  of  these 
entrepreneurs  struggle  with  their  own  affairs 
because  they  enjoy  that  freedom  of  decision 
which  Is  their  heritage.  They  like  the  chal- 
lenge of  Invention  and  Innovating.  They 
must  not  be  beaten  into  submission.  They 
must  be  allowed  to  give  Jobs  to  15  or  20  mil- 
lion Americans,  some  of  them  old.  sickly,  or 
with  IQ's  below  90. 

Washington  and  Denver  have  to  do  some 
regulating.  Otherwise  the  American  people 
would  be  crushed  by  big  business  and  big 
labor.  But  the  lawmakers  must  put  restric- 
tions on  the  zealots  In  the  various  bureaus — 
men  who  think  they  alone  can  create  the 
good  society. 

Uncle  Sam  regards  anyone  with  fewer  than 
500  employees  as  small  business.  He  should 
release  small  business  from  onerous  regula- 
tions that  tend  to  dlscoiurage  solid,  enter- 
prising citizens. 

If  he  would  but  keep  his  hands  off  those 
with  80  or  fewer  employees,  he  would  give 
breathing  time  to  97  percent  of  the  business 
firms.  These  firms  do  less  than  20  percent 
of  the  Nation's  business  and  would  hardly 
upset  any  Government  standards. 

Their  continued  existence  Is  essential  to 
democratic  life  in  12.000  American  com- 
munities. 

BIG  BROTHER:  IRS  IN  THE  SOUTH 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  an  article  from  the  Birmingham 
News  of  Sunday  September  12,  1965.  en- 
titled "Taxpayers  Needn't  Fear  Bugged 
Line."  The  article  consists  mainly  of 
statements  attributed  to  Mr.  William  J. 
Bookholt,  regional  commissioner  of  IRS. 
and  Mr.  Henry  C.  Stockell,  Jr.,  r^onal 
counsel.  It  is  the  essence  of  their  state- 
ment that  average  taxpayers  have  not 
been  wiretapped  or  bugged  in  the  past 
and  will  not  be  wiretapped  or  bugged. 

The  obvioxis  flaw  in  this  assurance  is 
"What  is  an  average  taxpayer?"  and  who 
decides  when  a  taxpayer  is  average  or 
nonaverage. 

We  do  know  some  interesting  things 
about  the  southeastern  region,  the  bead- 
quarters  of  which  is  in  Atlanta.  Ga.  A 
number  of  conference  rooms  on  IRS 
premises  were  permanently  bugged.  We 
will  never  know  if  they  were  used  on  aver- 
age taxpayers — whatever  that  phrase 
means — or  not.  We  do  know  that  they 
existed  in  Montgomery.  Ala.,  and  Green- 
ville. B.C.  In  a  letter  dated  September  9, 
1965.  we  found  out  from  IRS  that  Char- 
lotte. N.C..  should  be  added  to  this  list. 

Additionally,  we  know  that  this  region 
permanently  employs  a  large  niunber  of 
graduates  of  the  IRS  wiretap  and 
bugging  school.    There  is  one  in  Albany, 


Oa.;  two  in  Atlanta,  Ga.;  one  in  Char- 
lotte, N.C.;  one  in  Columbia.  S.C.;  one 
in  Greensboro,  N.C.;  two  in  Jacksonville, 
Pla.;  three  in  Miami,  Fla.;  and  so  forth. 
Although  ms  has  said  that  it  wlU  not 
permanently  bug  its  conference  rooms  in 
the  future,  it  has  not  outlawed  temporary 
bugging.  Further,  the  large  number  of 
trained  electronic  experts  are  still 
around  and  active.  In  my  mind,  all  of 
this  detracts  from  the  assurance  given 
by  IRS  representatives  that  the  average 
taxpayer  has  nothing  to  worry  about, 

I,  for  one,  would  feel  much  better  If 
IRS  would  flatly  ban  the  interception  of 
any  telephone  communications,  flatly 
ban  the  placing  of  any  bugs,  and  destroy 
the  mass  of  electronic  equipment  which 
has  been  gathered  for  these  purposes. 

I  am  not  optimistic  that  this  will  be 
done.  However,  our  hearings  concerning 
IRS  operations  shall  continue  and  it  may 
be  possible  to  persuade  the  Congress  to  do 
what  we  cannot  persuade  the  IRS  to  do. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Birmingham  News  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[FYom  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News, 

Sept.  12.  1965] 

Taxpayers  Needn't  Pear  Bugged  Line 

Atlanta,     September     11. — The     "average 

taxpayer"  in  the  Southeast  has  the  assurance 

of    the    Internal    Revenue    Service    that   he 

need  not  fear  that  he  may  be  bugged. 

Southeastern  regional  representatives  of 
IRS  said  today  that  electronic  devices  have 
not  been  used  In  the  past  and  will  not  be 
used  in  the  future  in  normal  cases. 

William  J.  Bookholt.  regional  commission- 
er of  the  IRS,  and  Henry  C.  Stockell,  Jr., 
regional  counsel,  said  in  a  statement,  "wire- 
tapping, 'bugged'  conference  rooms  and 
similar  activities  have  not  in  the  past  and 
would  not  In  the  future  be  used  in  the 
southeast  region  to  acquire  information  re- 
garding the  possible  tax  liability  of  the  aver- 
age taxpayer." 

They  made  the  statement  to  the  special 
liaison  tax  committee  of  the  southeast  region 
which  Is  meeting  in  Atlanta  today.  The 
committee  Is  composed  of  three  lawyers  ap- 
pointed from  each  of  the  various  bar  associ- 
ations of  Alabama.  Georgia,  Florida,  Missis- 
sippi, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and 
Tennessee,  to  promote  a  cooperative  rela- 
tionship between  the  IRS  and  tax  attorneys. 
The  recently  controversial  matter  of  the 
use  of  electronic  devices  was  among  the  mat- 
ters brought  up  in  the  committee  meeting. 
In  addition  to  their  own  assurances  as  a 
policy  in  the  Southeast,  Bookholt  and  Stock- 
ell repeated  to  the  committee  the  assurances 
previously  given  the  public  by  Sheldon 
Cohen.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
regarding  the  use  of  electronic  devices. 


to  meet  the  growing  research  and  educa- 
tional requirements  of  Government  offi- 
cials, scholars,  business  executives  and 
the  general  public.  The  second  need — 
and  this  is  not  necessarily  in  the  order 
of  priority — is  that  of  a  suitable  me- 
morial to  our  fourth  President  and  chief 
architect  of  the  BUI  of  Rights,  James 
Madison. 

It  was  gratifying  to  me  to  see  this 
legislation  enacted  for  I  have  been 
strongly  supporting  it  for  many  years. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  closely 
associated  with  the  efforts  to  secure  a 
memorial  to  James  Madison  and  a  third 
Library  of  Congress  Building — as  a  past 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Buildings  and  Grounds,  I  conducted 
hearings  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  appro- 
priate for  me  to  mention  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  James  Madison  Me- 
morial Commission — my  good  friend, 
Mr.  Clinton  Hester — a  private  citizen 
who,  through  his  perseverance  and  sin- 
cere efforts,  has  made  a  meaningful  con- 
tribution toward  the  enactment  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  69.  I  commend  Mr. 
Hester  for  his  work.  It  should  be  noted 
that  for  over  2  years  Mr.  Hester  has 
paid  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Commission — the  initial  appropriations 
having  been  exhausted.  Of  course  we 
are  delighted  that  an  additional  $10,000 
has  been  authorized  for  the  future  ex- 
E>enses  of  the  James  Madison  Memorial 
Commission. 

The  James  Madison  Memorial  Build- 
ing will  indeed  provide  educational  bene- 
fits to  all  our  citizens  and  foster  an 
awareness  of  the  significant  contribu- 
tions of  James  Madison. 


A   THIRD   LIBRARY   OF   CONGRESS 
BUILDING— THE  JAMES  MADISON 
MEMORIAL  BUILDING 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday,  when  the  Senate  approved  the 
House  version  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 69,  a  measure  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  third  Library  of  Congress 
Building  as  a  memorial  to  James  Madi- 
son, a  significant  step  was  made  toward 
fulfilling    two    pressing    requirements. 
The  first  need,  of  course,  is  that  of  addi- 
tional space  for  the  Library  of  Congress 


RIGHTS  AND  RESPONSreiUTIES— A 
TELEVISION  SERIES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, October  7.  1965,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  be  a  guest  of  the  Taft  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  at  a  closed  circuit  preview  of  their 
new  television  program  series  on  the  first 
10  amendments  to  the  Constitution  de- 
fining rights  and  responsibilities  of 
American  citizens. 

This  series,  conceived  by  Robert  T. 
Schlinkert,  general  manager  of  the  Taft 
station  in  Birmingham,  WBRC-TV,  fea- 
tures a  study  of  the  1st  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

As  a  native  of  our  fine  State  of  Ala- 
bama, it  is  with  equal  pride  and  com- 
mendation that  I  point  to  the  forth- 
right courage  of  WBRC-TV  in  taking  a 
position  of  leadership  in  planning  and 
bringing  to  fruition  such  a  series  as 
"Rights  and  Responsibilities." 

The  programs,  which  are  perhaps  best 
described  as  a  determined  effort  to  re- 
late our  responsibilities  to  our  rights, 
present  discussions  by  such  persons  as 
Dr.  Billy  Graham,  recognized  through- 
out the  world  as  a  member  of  the  clergy 
who  represents  both  leadership  and  a 
high  sense  of  moral  integrity. 

There  are  others  in  this  initial  set  of 
programs  who  share  equal  position  in 
their  own  fields  of  endeavor.  Pat  Boone, 
famous  on  movie  screen  and  television, 
presents  two  of  these  5-minute  color 
television  features. 
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others  pai-ticipating  in  this  series  are 
Art  Linkletter,  nationally  known  as  an 
entertainer  in  both  radio  and  television, 
and  Bob  Considine,  one  of  our  country's 
leading  newspaper  reporters  and  writers. 

This  series,  although  produced  at  some 
considerable  expense  by  the  Taft  Broad- 
casting Co.,  will  be  offered  at  no  cost  to 
all  commercial  and  educational  televi- 
sion and  radio  stations  in  the  country. 

Dr.  Graham  addresses  himself  to 
"Freedom  of  Religion,"  whUe  Mr.  Con- 
sidine reviews  "Freedom  of  the  Press," 
Mr.  Linkletter  analyzes  "Freedom  of 
Speech."  and  Mr.  Boone  presents  a  dis- 
cussion on  "Background  to  the  First 
Amendment"  and  "The  Rights  of  Assem- 
bly and  Petition." 

I  am  told  that  future  programs  deal- 
ing with  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  in  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  Schlinkert,  in  introducing  the 
series,  said  in  part: 

The  great  city  of  Birmingham  has  been 
the  focus  of  national  attention  in  recent 
years  as  a  result  of  the  dialog  on  civil  rights. 
We  recommended  the  development  of  this 
series  because  we  believed  that  citizens 
everywhere  would  profit  by  a  clear  delinea- 
tion of  the  responsibilities  that  accompany 
the  rights  reserved  to  us,  employing  the 
broadcast  media  as  the  most  effective  way  to 
reach  the  most  people. 

Mr.  Lawrence  H.  Rogers,  II,  president 
of  the  Taft  Broadcasting  Co.,  said 
further: 

After  studying  Mr.  Schllnkert's  suggestion, 
and  recognizing  the  critical  need  of  a  re- 
study  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Implicit 
responsibilities  required  of  every  citizen,  we 
decided  to  place  our  fullest  possible  resources 
behind  this  effort.  We  have  sought  and  ob- 
tained the  services  of  eminent  performers 
and  writers  whose  names  are  calculated  to 
attract  the  largest  potential  audiences. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  to  you  and 
to  my  distinguished  colleagues,  after 
seeing  this  preview  presentation  of  these 
programs,  every  thought  expressed  by 
both  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Schlinkert  has 
reached  full  realization. 

For  example,  a  part  of  Mr.  Linkletter's 
statement  reads: 

The  architects  of  our  Republic  put  Into 
our  hands  the  most  powerful  forces  for  criti- 
cism and  reform  that  have  ever  been  ac- 
corded any  people  in  any  country.  They 
said  if  you  are  silent  when  you  disagree,  you 
become  the  victim  of  your  own  silence.  If 
you  fail  to  use  this  freedom,  you  abdicate 
responsibility. 

Or  take  the  words  of  Dr.  Graham,  a 
part  of  his  stirring  presentation: 

Remember  how  the  amendment  begins: 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  •   *   •." 

Those  five  words  express  the  most  daring 
concept  of  true  freedom  that  has  ever  ex- 
isted— no  human  law  can  come  between  a 
man  and  God.  But  this  right  to  enjoy  free- 
dom of  religion — like  all  rights — has  a  cor- 
responding responsibility.  Not  only  must 
we  give  to  other  faiths  the  privileges  we  en- 
joy, but  we  must  make  sure  that  we  our- 
selves do  not  misuse  or  abuse  this  precious 
heritage. 

This  series  of  programs  developed  by 
the  Taft  Broadcasting  Co.  deserves  high 
commendation.  It  should  make  us  all 
proud  to  be  part  of  a  generation  that 
has  produced  such  leaders  in  this  most 
advanced  form  of  communication — 
broadcasting. 
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REVTTALIZATION  OP  THE  U.S. 
MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  Adm. 
Wilfred  J.  McNeil,  president  of  the 
Grace  Line,  recently  submitted  to  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Trans- 
portation a  statement  of  position  and 
outline  of  recommendations  for  revitali- 
zation  of  the  merchant  marine. 

The  proposals  of  Admiral  McNeil  con- 
tain many  positive  suggestions  which 
would  require  legislative  action  and  sub- 
stantial changes  in  present  administra- 
tive policies. 

I  believe  that  his  statement  should  be 
studied  by  all  of  us  who  have  an  interest 
in  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  and 
healthy  U.S.  flag  merchant  marine. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  the  statement  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Position  and  Otttline  of  Rec- 
ommendations FOB  A  REVTIALIZATION  0» 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 

1.    statement  OF  PROBLEM 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  U.S. 
Government's  policy  on  the  merchant  marine 
is  in  need  of  a  new  look  if  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  is  to  be  revitalized  sufficiently  to  play 
the  substantial  role  in  the  carriage  of  our 
foreign  commerce  which  the  American  peo- 
ple expect  and  our  national  well-being  re- 
quires. First,  it  is  essential  that  It  be  recog- 
nized that  the  merchant  marine  Involved  In 
foreign  trade  consists  basically  of  three  ma- 
jor and  distinct  segments:  (a)  common- 
carrier  liners;  (b)  industrial  carriers  of 
proprietary  cargoes;  and  (c)  tramps  or  for- 
hire  vessels.  Each  segment  requires  some- 
what different  treatment. 

The  problem  is  by  no  means  Impossible  or 
even  overly  difficult  of  solution  in  compari- 
son with  other  problems  which  Government 
and  Industry  have  met  and  solved  In  our  gen- 
eration. Able  men  who  will  apply  common 
sense  and  vigor  to  the  task  can,  with  a  niun- 
ber of  specific  steps  which  we  outline  below, 
turn  the  situation  of  the  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine into  one  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud. 

n.    liner    SEGMENT   IS    BASICALLY    SOUND 

The  liner  segment  of  the  merchant  marine 
Is  basically  sound  as  a  result  of  successful 
implementation  of  the  1936  act  as  a  liner  act. 

U.S. -flag  liners  carry  almost  40  percent  of 
the  revenue  tons  in  the  total  commercial 
U.S.  liner  freight  market. 

With  exception  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
our  present  cargo  liner  fleet  is  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  maritime  power. 

Our  cargo  liner  fleet  now  Includes  more 
than  fovu"  times  as  many  20-knot  ships  as 
any  other  fleet  in  the  world;  the  subsidized 
lines  are  cvurently  building  75  percent  of 
the  world  production  of  such  high-speed 
liner  ships. 

When  the  current  vessel  replacement  pro- 
gram is  completed,  the  United  States  will 
have  the  newest  and  most  modern  fleet  of 
cargo  liners  of  any  nation,  with  shipboard 
automation  and  cargo  handling  equipment 
second  to  none. 

m.  OBSTACLES  T,0  GREATER  PROGRESS  UNDER 
1936  ACT 

Since  the  passage  of  the  1936  act: 
Successive  administrative  decisions  within 
the  Maritime  Administration  have  added  a 
large  body  of  regulation  and  Interpretation 
to  the  basic  language  of  the  1936  act,  most 
of  which  tends  to  dilute  and  erode  the 
parity  concept  and  pvurpose  as  Initially  laid 


down  by  Congress  and  which  was  the  basis 
for  many  of  the  liner  companies  proceeding 
under  the  U.S.  flag. 

MARAD  has  issued  a  long  list  of  arbitrary 
rulings  over  the  years  denying  parity  on  a 
n\imber  of  operation  and  construction  items. 
The  cximulative  effect  has  become  unbear- 
able as  a  result  of  proposed  and  possible 
majoi*  disallowances  applicable  to  (1)  man- 
ning, (2)  wages,  and  (3)  pension  and  other 
benefits  arrived  at  through  open  and  honest 
collective  bargaining.  (Even  though  some 
recent  decisions  by  the  Maritime  Subsidy 
Board  have  been  reversed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  effect  of  the  Secretary's  new 
p:>'x;edure  is  still  retroactive  since  new  com- 
mitments made  in  good  faith  under  long 
term  contracts  would  be  subject  to  disallow- 
ance after  the  fact.) 

The  Maritime  Subsidy  Board  is  attempting 
without  congressional  approval  or  action  to 
change  the  scope  and  pmrpose  of  the  act  by 
issuing  a  series  of  new  regulations  and  policy 
directives  which  depart  from  the  congres- 
slonally  mandated  parity  principle: 

"4.  The  granting  of  the  aid  applied  for  Is 
necessary  to  place  the  proposed  operations  of 
the  vessel  or  vessels  on  a  parity  with  those  of 
foreign  competitors  •  •  •."    (46  U.S.C.  1171.) 

Continuing  inability  of  the  U.S.  liner  fleet 
to  guarantee  shippers  and  travelers  depend- 
able and  regular  service  because  of  strikes  and 
work  stoppages.  (A  large  part  of  the  labor 
problem  is  brought  on  because  of  a  lack  of 
adequate  machinery  to  settle  manning  and 
work  disputes  of  an  interunlon  nature  that 
are  now  aggravated  by  the  trend  toward  ship- 
board automation.) 

IV.    OUTLINE    PLAN    FOR    REVITALIZATION   OF   THI 
MERCHANT    MARINE 

A.  Reaffirm  the  parity  principle  of  the  1938 

act  and  simplify  administration 

1.  Through  congressional  review  and  exec- 
utive action,  rescind  the  large  body  of  re- 
strictive administrative  rules  and  regulations 
that  have  diluted  the  parity  principle  since 
passage  of  the  act.  (Parity  does  not  guaran- 
tee profits;  it  is  intended  only  to  put  the  U.S.- 
flag  operator  on  an  equal  footing  with  his 
foreign  competitor  by  offsetting  the  extra 
costs  of  having  to  maintain  high  American 
standards  in  conducting  business  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  in  wages  paid  to 
seamen.) 

2.  Administrative  requirements  and  ac- 
counting procedures  connected  with  subsidy 
pa3rments  are  unduly  complicated  and  ex- 
pensive for  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  op- 
erator.   These  can  and  should  be  simplified. 

3.  Create  an  atmosphere  which  will  en- 
coTirage  private  capital  to  invest  in  the  ship- 
ping business  under  the  U.S.  flag. 

B.  Continue  the  trade-route  concept  in  the 

liner  trades 
Strengthen  the  trade-route  concept  fur- 
ther by  substituting  minimum/maximum 
ships  or  ship-days  per  year  for  present  sys- 
tem of  mlnimiun/maxlmum  voyages  in  each 
trade  route  and  allow  for  reasonable  profit- 
making  opportunities  through  greater  flexi- 
bility in  ports  of  call  as  service  demands  for 
various  voyages  on  any  given  trade  route. 

C.  Separate  ship  construction  and  ship  op- 

eration subsidy  support 

Establish  construction-differential  subsidy 
payments  on  a  basis  of  direct  support  to  the 
shipbuilding  industry  rather  than  through 
the  ship  operator.  The  present  arrangement 
needlessly  involves  the  ship  operator  in  sup- 
port of  the  shipbuilding  industry  which  has 
no  direct  relationship  to  efficient  ship  man- 
agement or  operation.  (The  ship  operator 
is  a  buyer  and  user  of  a  transportation  ve- 
hicle and  the  separation  between  him  and  the 
shipbuilder  should  be  as  distinct  as  between 
Boeing  and  United  Airlines,  Mohawk  Airlines 
and  British  Aircraft  Corp.,  or  any  manufac- 
turer of  equipment  and  user.) 
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Establish  a  level  of  activity  necessary  to 
;he  maintenance  of  an  adequate  shlp-con- 
scruction  industry.  Make  subsidy  payments 
lo  support  shipyards  up  to  that  level,  regard- 
less or  the  volume  of  shipbuilding  for  U.S.- 
fla.g  carriers.  Tiie  shipyards,  with  costs 
equ.ilized.  could  then  bid  for  work  on  an  In- 
ternational basis,  and  be  kept  sound  re- 
gardless of  level  of  ship  orders  from  American 
operators.  Conversely,  US.  operators  could 
build  their  ships  abroad  and  register  them 
under  U.S.  n.\g  for  operation  should  the 
subsidy  for  U.S.  shipyards  be  exhausted  or 
U.S.  shlpvirds  were  not  reasonably  competi- 
tive even  after  subsidy.  (An  example  of  such 
a  system  is  the  French  Government's  method 
of  subsidizing  shipyards.  A  construction  dif- 
ferential is  p.iid  directly  to  the  yards  who  are 
then  free  tu  bid  for  foreign  as  well  as  French 
operators'  work;  in  1963,  35  percent  of  French 
yards'  work  of  440.000  gross  tons  was  for  for- 
eign account  and  in  1964,  18  percent  of  a  total 
of  538,000  grass  tons  was  for  foreign  ac- 
count.) 

The  present  tripartite  arrangement  involv- 
ing the  ship  operator  as  well  as  the  shipyards 
and  the  Government  results  in : 

1.  Pressure  for  uneconomic  standardiza- 
tion. 

2.  The  Government  exercising  prerogatives 
of  management  in  dictating  details  of  design 
and  construction  of  vessels  because  of  a  false 
sense  of  p.irtial  ownership  of  the  equipment. 
The  operator,  it  should  be  remembered,  pays 
the  full  world  price  for  his  vessel,  while  the 
Government  is  actually  helping  the  U.S.  ship- 
builder through  a  construction  subsidy.  The 
ship  oper.Jtor  is  benefited  only  to  the  extent 
that  he  is  able  to  use  tax-deferred  reserves 
for  construction  of  his  vessels. 

3.  An  inefficient,  uneccnomic.  and  often 
controversial  contracting  system  between  the 
shipowner,  shipbuilder,  and  the  Government. 

As  an  Immediate  measure,  the  present  tri- 
partite arrangement  should  be  modified  to 
permit  a  more  direct  contract  relationship 
between  the  builder  and  the  operator.  Also 
m  the  Interim,  comparisons  for  subsidy  pur- 
p>o6es  must  continue  to  be  based  on  construc- 
tion prices  in  the  lowest-priced  responsible 
shipbuilding  country. 

D.  Broaden  the  naticnal  maritime  policy 

As  a  condition  for  a  vigorous  new  Govern- 
n^eut  policy  for  a  larger  merchant  marine. 
as  outlined  below,  obtain  maritime  labor 
concurrence  in  cutting  costs  for  all  segments 
of  the  merchant  marine  through  automation 
and  proper  manning  scales;  and  in  reducing 
or  eliminating  problems  resulting  from 
interunion  rivalry — perhaps  through  con- 
solidation of  seagoing  personnel  into  two 
national  groups,  one  for  unlicensed  and  one 
for  licensed  personnel,  or  for  some  adequate 
permanent  machinery  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  of  an  interunion  nature. 

With  such  assurance,  the  U.S.  Government 
might  then  proceed  to  bring  life  to  other 
segments  of  the  merchant  marine,  by  giving 
consideration  to  the  following: 

1.  Approving  a  plan  lor  the  construction 
of  up  to  200  bulk  vessels  over  a  5-  to  10-year 
period.  If  found  commercially  feasible,  under 
the  terms  governing  liner  ship  construction 
to  be  conditioned  upon  agreement  by  labor 
to  a  workable  mechanism  for  the  settlement 
of  m?.nning  and  related  work  disputes  as  well 
as  jurisdictional  disputes  of  an  Interunion 
nature.  Providing  operating  subsidies  for 
such  new  and  modern  bulk  carriers  in  the 
tramp  trades  to  responsible  U.S. -flag  opera- 
tors, including  operators  presently  holding 
Government  liner-operating  contracts.  Such 
operators  should  be  required  to  enter  Into  an 
operating  contract  that  includes: 

{&)  Provisions  for  compulsory  replacement 
of  such  vessels  through  tax-deferred  reserves: 

(b)  A  limitation  of  operation  to  shipload 
or  bulk  cargoes  but  without  trade-route  re- 


strictions. Partial  cargoes  would  continue  to 
move  in  liners  on  trade  routes  under  con- 
ference rules. 

As  rapidly  as  the  new  bulk  fleet  Is  avail- 
able, permit  only  world  rates  to  be  charged 
(eliminate  premium  rate  payments)  for 
Government-sponsored,  shipload  cargoes  as 
an  offset  to  the  cost  of  operating  subsidies. 
(As  an  example  of  other  beneficial  effects, 
such  action  should  also  serve  to  stimulate 
overseas  sales  of  farm  surplus.)  The  plan 
outlined  above  will  require  additional  funds 
for  subsidies  to  shipyards  for  ship  construc- 
tion if  an  additional  number  of  ships  are  to 
be  buUt  in  U.S.  yards.  The  overall  Federal 
budget  might  well  be  kept  at  the  same  level 
through  reevaluation  of  national  priorities. 

2.  Making  special  provisions  for  industrial 
ocean  carriers  of  proprietary  cargoes  to  con- 
vert to  U.S.-flag  operation  through  favorable 
depreciation  schedules,  tax  deferment  on 
ship  replacement  reserves,  permission  to 
build  abroad  if  necessary,  and  other  similar 
incentives. 

3.  Undertaking  an  aggressive  program  for 
the  replacement  of  passenger  ships  designed 
to  compete  on  a  worldwide  basis  for  the  sea- 
going traveler.  (Every  slgnlflcant  maritime 
nation  is  today  embarked  on  such  a  program 
for  prestige,  defense  readiness,  benefits  to  Its 
cargo-carrying  trade,  and  other  national 
Interests.) 

E.  Other    steps   generally    applicable    to   all 
segm^ents 

1.  Establish  a  Federal  ship  mortgage  cor- 
poration and  make  Federal  credit  available 
to  all  segments  of  U.S.-flag  shipping  Industry 
at  reasonable  rates;  permit  these  and  reserve 
funds  to  be  used  for  land  transportation 
equipment  and  facilities  where  they  are  an 
adjunct  to  ocean  transportation.  In  line 
with  the  modern  trend  toward  integrated 
transportation. 

2.  Redirect  efforts  of  MARAD  to  meaning- 
ful and  commercially  applicable  research, 
experimentation,  and  cooperative  assistance 
to  the  industry  in  developing  new  tech- 
niques In  shipbuilding,  shipping  operation, 
port  facilities,  cargo  handling,  integration 
of  different  modes  of  transportation,  and 
passenger-trade  facilitation,  promotion,  and 
development.  The  liner  fleet  operators 
stand  ready  to  contribute  to  such  a  program. 
Programs  such  as  nuclear  propulsion  of  sur- 
face ships,  surface-effect  ships,  and  similar 
long-range  research  should  be  left  to  the 
Navy  to  accomplish  because  of  their  facilities 
and  the  lack  of  Immediate  value  to  commer- 
cial operations.  These  programs  would  have 
more  Immediate  promise  for  military  pur- 
poses. 

3.  Take  appropriate  action  to  Implement 
and  live  up  to  agreements  providing  equal 
access  to  cargoes  in  foreign  trade.  Adminis- 
tration of  the  cargo  preference  laws  must 
allow  for  granting  necessary  waivers  to  for- 
eign-flag carriers  to  maintain  good  faith  In 
the  equal  access  agreements  negotiated  by 
U.S.-flag  carriers  with  their  foreign  com- 
petitors under  the  direction  and  with  the 
approval  of  U.S.  Goverrunent  agencies. 

4.  Continue  the  present  policy  of  cargo 
preference,  but  Improve  administration 
through  centralized  statistical  and  routing 
control. 

5.  Develop  and  carry  out  an  adequately 
financed  and  manned  program  for  promotion 
of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  contemplated 
by  the  1936  act.  This  activity  should  con- 
sist of  an  Intensive  and  continuing  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  U.S.  Government  utilizing  all 
available  information  media,  direct  solicita- 
tion and  contact,  speakers'  bureau,  and  the 
other  standard  paraphernalia  of  product  pro- 
motion and  public  relations. 

y?.  J.  McNeil. 

President, 
Grace  Line,  Inc. 


THE   SITUATION    IN    THE   DOMINI- 
CAN REPUBLIC 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  while  there 
are  those  who  still  insist  that  the  ad- 
ministration failed  to  prove  its  case  in 
arguing  that  the  Dominican  revolt  had 
been  taken  over  by  the  Communists,  the 
news  now  coming  out  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  should  be  sufficient  to  prove  to 
all  but  the  willfully  blind  that  the  ad- 
ministration's estimate  of  the  degree  of 
Communist  influence  and  control  in  the 
rebel  movement  was,  if  anything,  an 
underestimate. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  cease-fire, 
the  Communists  emerged  openly  as  the 
real  controllers  of  the  rebel  sector. 

They  openly  operated  three  training 
centers  for  propagandists  and  guerrillas, 
which  are  reputed  to  have  graduated 
more  than  5,000  alumni,  who  have  now 
fanned  out  throughout  the  territory  of 
the  Republic. 

By  various  devices  they  smuggled  most 
of  their  arms  out  of  the  zone  into  the 
countryside.  Some  estimates  have  it  that 
more  than  10,000  weapons  were  moved 
into  the  countryside  in  this  manner, 
while  the  negotiations  between  the  junta 
and  the  rebel  forces  were  going  on. 

Today  in  Santo  Domingo  there  is 
alarming  evidence  that  pro -Communists 
have  been  given  a  number  of  highly  im- 
portant positions  in  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment of  Garcia  Godoy. 

There  is  also  the  alarming  fact  that  the 
only  two  papers  published  in  the  entire 
country  are  the  Communist  papers 
printed  in  the  rebel  zone. 

The  major  Dominican  papers,  which 
are  anti-Communist,  remain  shut  down 
because  of  the  strike  by  workers  under 
Communist  influence. 

There  is  the  further  alarming  fact  that 
the  Communists  have  apparently  been 
able  to  take  over  control  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Santo  Domingo. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  strongly  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  and  especially  those 
who  have  had  doubts  about  the  degree 
of  Communist  influence  in  the  rebel 
movement,  to  read  the  several  items 
which  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  into  the  Record. 

The  first  item  is  an  article  by  Andrew 
C.  McClellan,  APL-CIO  inter-American 
representative,  in  the  Inter-American 
Labor  Bulletin. 

The  second  item  is  the  transcript  of  a 
ABC  radio  program.  In  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan was  interviewed  by  Mr.  Harry 
W.  Plannery. 

The  third  item  is  a  remarkably  de- 
tailed article  by  the  veteran  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  correspondent,  Mr. 
Howard  Handelmann. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the   Inter- American   Labor   Bulletin, 
September  1965] 

CoMMtTNisTs'   Control   of   Rebels    Seen   as 
Threat  to  Dominican  Stability 

(By  Andrew  C.  McLellan) 
CSoTE. — The  following  article  Is  based  on 
a  recent  visit  to  the  Dominican  Republic  by 
the  AFL-CIO  Inter-American  Representative. 
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It  is  a  sequel  to  an  earlier  firsthand  report 
published  in  the  June  Issue  of  the  Inter- 
American  Labor  Bulletin.) 

Although  the  GAS  Ad  Hoc  Commission  an- 
nounced that  leaders  of  the  two  opposing 
forces  in  the  Dominican  Republic  on 
August  11  had  reached  an  agreement  of 
reconciliation  and  defined  terms  for  the  in- 
stallation of  a  Provisional  Government,  it  Is 
doubtful  that,  in  present  circumstances,  the 
existing  political  stalemate  wUl  be  broken  for 
many  months  to  come.  Communist  influence 
and  dominance  over  the  rebel  forces  appears 
to  be  strong  enough  to  stall  any  meaningful 
settlement. 

Prior  to  August  11,  In  an  effort  to  pressure 
the  leaders  of  the  warring  factions  to  ex- 
pedlate  an  agreement,  wide  publicity  had 
been  given  to  three  docimients  drafted  in 
consultation  with  the  two  warring  factions. 
The  three  documents  were  the  Institutional 
Act,  to  serve  as  a  temporary  political  con- 
stitution until  the  election  of  a  constitu- 
tional government  9  months  from  the 
installation  of  a  Provisional  Government; 
an  "Act  of  Dominican  Reconciliation"  spell- 
ing out  the  terms  of  the  settlement  between 
the  opposing  factions;  and  the  declaration 
to  the  Dominican  people. 

PROVIDE  GENERAL  AMNESTY 

The  two  acts  provide  for  a  general  amnesty, 
incorporation  of  the  rebel  zone  (an  esti- 
mated 80  blocks  in  downtown  Santo 
Domingo)  into  the  security  zone,  abolition 
of  the  zone  In  30  days,  collection  of  all  arms 
In  the  hands  of  civilians,  and  negotiations 
between  the  Provisional  regime  and  the  OAS 
to  decide  the  functions  and  programing  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  12,000-man  Inter- 
American  Peace  Force.  Meanwhile,  all 
Dominican  officers,  noncommissioned  officers 
and  enlisted  men,  would  return  to  their 
respective  bases,  holding  the  ranks  and 
grades  held  as  of  April  24,  with  full  guaran- 
tees that  no  reprisals  would  be  taken  for  their 
acts  during  the  revolution,  except  in  the  cases 
of  "acts  of  common  crime." 

WhUe  both  General  Imbert  and  Colonel 
Camaano  had  agreed  to  the  draft  documents, 
Camaano's  Communist  and  extreme  leftist 
advisers  informed  the  OAS  Ad  Hoc  Commis- 
sion that  Camaano  lacked  the  authority  to 
agree  to  the  docvunents  and  that  such  au- 
thority rested  in  the  Council  members.  It  is 
these  elements  which  are  now  blocking  the 
adoption  of  the  peace  formula  designed  to 
end  the  3-month  conflict. 

Foreign  correspondents  and  other  informed 
sources  are  convinced  that  Colonel  Camaano 
and  his  collaborators  are  captive  of  the  Com- 
munists and  extremists  In  the  rebel  camp. . 
The  moderate  elements  are  obviously  afraid 
to  challenge  the  extremists  who  are  admit- 
tedly a  minority  faction  but  heavily  armed 
and  united. 

Informed  sources  In  Santo  Domingo  believe 
that  the  Communist  elements  concluded 
weeks  ago  that  each  day  which  passes  with- 
out settlement  Is  another  day  of  victory  for 
them.  The  delay  affords  them  additional 
time  for  the  guerrilla  training  and  indoc- 
trination programs  they  Initiated  weeks  ago, 
and  nourishes  the  seeds  of  anti-American- 
ism they  have  so  well  planted. 

On  August  8.  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Popular  Socialist  Party  (PSP)  met  in  a 
"pleno"  and  publicly  announced  that  it  had 
changed  the  name  of  the  party  to  the  Do- 
minican Communist  Party  (PCD)  announc- 
ing In  the  rebel  newspaper,  "Patrla."  that 
the  new  name  is  "more  scientifically  exact 
and  eliminates  all  doubts  about  the  ends 
we  pursue,  and  presents  us  before  the  eyes 
of  the  working  class  and  the  people  as  that 
which  we  really  are — fighters  for  the  cause 
of  communism."  The  new  PCD  is  the  pro- 
Soviet  wing  of  the  Dominican  Communist 
group. 


The  pro-Peiping  group,  the  Dominican 
Popular  Movement  (MPD)  now  identifies  It- 
self publicly  as  the  "partido  marxlstalenin- 
Ista"  and  is  attacking  the  new  PCD  as  being 
"revisionist."  It  states  that  the  PCD  "re- 
mains In  its  erroneous  position"  in  spite  of 
having  changed  Its  name. 

The  MPD  is  calling  for  a  "prolonged  war 
against  the  Yankee  invaders,"  while  the  PCD 
has  taken  a  position  supporting  negotiations 
with  the  OAS  on  the  grounds  that  the  rebels 
are  surrounded  by  a  superior  Yankee  force 
and  should  agree  to  h  provisional  govern- 
ment rather  than  attempt  a  suicidal  armed 
struggle. 

The  pro-Castro  group,  the  14th  of  June 
Movement  (largest  of  the  three  groups)  is  a 
definite  and  decisive  part  of  the  rebel  move- 
ment, is  consulted  on  policy  decisions,  Is  con- 
sidered extremely  Influential  among  the 
militia,  and  is  opposing  any  settlement  until 
the  Inter-American  Peace  Force  Is  removed. 

INDOCTRINATED  BY  REBELS 

During  a  visit  to  Santiago  de  los  Oabal- 
leros,  I  met  some  young  men  who  had  re- 
ceived Communist  indoctrination  in  the 
rebel  zone.  The  program  had  lasted  about 
2  weeks  and  consisted  of  lectures,  films,  dem- 
onstrations, and  a  little  drilling.  Tlie  yoimg- 
sters  stated  that  there  were  large  groups 
from  the  various  provincial  areas  receiving 
this  type  of  Indoctrination.  A  second  con- 
tingent of  nine  youngsters  was  to  have  left 
Santiago.  Tuesday,  August  17,  for  the  rebel 
zone  and  a  2-week  period  of  training. 

Besides  the  indoctrination  program 
(which,  according  to  reports  emanating  from 
the  rebel  zone,  is  shooting  for  a  total  of  300,- 
000);  military  and  guerrilla  training  is  being 
openly  conducted  with  an  estimated  1.500 
noilitiamen.  These  are  uniformed  mllltla, 
training  with  arms. 

It  is  reliably  reported  that  a  large  con- 
tingent of  young  Haitians  is  being  trained 
in  guerrilla  warfare  in  the  rebel  zone.  Con- 
atral  has  some  30.000  Haitian  canecutters 
organized  in  the  Sugar  Workers  Federation. 
There  Is  speculation  that  some  of  the  young 
Haitians  are  being  trained  to  Infiltrate  the 
democratic  labor  movement  through  the 
sugar  workers  union  In  order  to  capture  con- 
trol of  the  broad-based,  numerically  strong 
National  Sugar  Workers  Federation. 

Obviously  then,  the  14th  of  June  Move- 
ment, which  is  sponsoring  these  programs, 
will  not  permit  Camaano  to  sign  any  agree- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  a  provisional 
government  until  the  training  objectives 
have  been  reached. 

Estimates  vary  as  to  the  number  of  people 
In  the  rebel  zone.  American  Embassy  sources 
estimate  a  rebel  zone  total  population  of 
10,000  people.  Some  correspondents  estimate 
the  total  to  be  as  high  as  15,000.  General 
Palmer,  commanding  the  U.S.  forces  In  Santo 
Domingo,  feels  that  the  10,000  estimate  is 
more  accurate. 

The  best  available  sources  report  that 
around  25,000  arms  are  in  the  hands  of  civil- 
ians. This  is  the  number  of  arms  indis- 
criminately distributed  to  the  civilians  on 
April  24.  The  OAS  Ad  Hoc  Commission 
naively  expects  that  the  civilians  will  sur- 
render these  arms  as  soon  as  the  act  of 
reconciliations  is  signed  and  a  provisional 
government  is  installed.  The  military  and 
paramilitary  training  now  being  conducted 
in  the  rebel  zone  indicates  that  future  guer- 
rilla tactics  or  campaigns  lie  ahead  and  arms 
will  be  needed.  Most  of  the  arms  have  al- 
ready probably  been  cached  along  with  am- 
munition and  supplies  for  future  prolonged 
guerrilla  warfare  in  the  interior. 

THE  LABOR  SITUATION 

Conatral,  the  democratic  labor  confedera- 
tion and  the  Dominican  ORIT  affiliate,  has 
remained  neutral  during  the  revolution.  It 
refuses  to  support  either  General  Imbert  or 


Colonel  Camaano.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
revolution,  the  Conatral  headquarters  was 
assaulted  by  rebels  led  by  known  Communist 
elements  who  stole  all  the  office  equipment, 
typewriters,  mimeograph  machines,  tape 
recorders,  and  personal  effects;  destroyed  the 
records  and  files;  and  set  up  a  defense  com- 
mand post  in  the  building.  Plve  of  the  nine 
Jeeps  were  burned  or  confiscated.  On  Satur- 
day, August  14,  a  rebel  defector  informed  u» 
that  some  of  the  office  furniture  was  still  in 
the  building. 

The  executive  committee  members  of 
Conatral  are  now  operating  temporarily  from 
the  AIFLD  Institute  with  the  ORIT  repre- 
sentative. The  institute  is  located  In  the 
international  security  zone.  With  the  four 
remaining  Jeeps,  the  leaders  of  Conatral  have 
maintained  contact  with  the  provincial  fed- 
erations and  most  of  the  provincial  unions 
throughout  the  country. 

During  my  stay  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, I  visited  the  Clbao  area,  which  is  the 
main  agricultural  and  industrial  center  of 
the  interior.  I  was  able  to  ascertain  that 
the  democratic  labor  movement  has  remained 
Intact  since  the  revolution  started.  Outside 
Santo  Domingo  there  Is  no  curfew.  Except 
for  the  military  roadblocks  on  the  main 
highways,  the  country  appears  to  be  normal. 
Seasonal  unemployment  In  the  sugar  Indus- 
try Is  normal  and  the  banana  workers  report 
that  the  same  situation  exists  In  the  banana 
zone. 

All  factories  are  working,  retail  sales  are 
slightly  above  those  of  the  same  period  last 
year,  agricultural  produce  Is  easily  obtain- 
able and  no  food  shortages  are  evident  In 

the  Interior. 

The  provincial  Dominicans  appear  to  be 
curiously  detached  from  the  political  chaos 
In  Santo  Domingo. 

UNEMPLOYMENT    IS    HIGH 

Unemployment  has  always  been  a  major 
problem  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  all 
available  estimates  at  this  time  indicate 
that  the  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment  level  is  approximately  37  percent  In 
normal  times,  international  charity  organi- 
zations were  feeding  7  percent  of  the  total 
population.  At  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion some  17  percent  of  the  people  were  belrut 
given  food.  Today,  it  is  estimated  that  some 
12  percent  are  receiving  free  food. 

Seven  of  the  major  banks  are  in  the  rebel 
zone.  Many  of  the  labor  organizations  have 
accounts  In  these  banks.  These  accounts  are 
now  frozen.  At  the  same  time,  the  flow  of 
credit  has  been  crippled,  and  businessmen 
and  industrialists  operating  on  limited  capi- 
tal,  are  finding  It  difficult  to  pay  salaries  and 
maintain  their  Inventories.  Two-thirds  of 
the  sugar  Industry  is  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment through  the  Dominican  Sugar  Corp 
Because  of  the  shortage  of  currency,  sugar 
workers'  wages  in  the  corporation  are  run- 
ning behind  6  to  8  weeks. 

The  OAS,  which  had  been  funding  the 
Loyalist  government  operation,  has  shut  off 
the  funding,  with  public  employees  and  civil 
servants  unpaid  since  July. 

The  Hotel  Workers  Federation  has  estab- 
lished a  mutual  aid  fund  for  an  estimated 
300  hotel  workers  whose  places  of  employ- 
ment are  In  the  rebel  zone  and  closed 
down.  Similar  efforts  are  being  made  to  as- 
sist commercial  workers  and  retail  clerks  who 
are  imemployed  for  basically  the  same  rea- 
son. These  two  groups  appear  to  be  the  moet 
affected  by  the  situation  in  Santo  Domingo. 

SOME    UNIONS    BXNZnr 

Many  trade  union  groups  still  And  the 
present  situation  favorable.  Besides  those 
mentioned  above,  the  transport  workers  and 
taxi  drivers  are  busier  than  normal.  In  fact. 
It  was  the  increase  in  vehicular  traffic  which 
caused  a  gasoline  shortage. 
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The  revolutionary  labor  arm  of  Bosch's 
PRD.  FOUPSA-CESITRADO,  and  the  CLASO 
affiliate,  CASC.  are  supporting  Camaano  and 
the  rebels.  Because  of  this,  a  number  of 
CASC  afailates  In  the  provinces  have  dis- 
affiliated from  the  parent  organization.  Five 
Indxistrlal  unlona  In  Santiago  alone  have 
disaffiliated  from  CASC. 

Conatral  leaders  are  attempting  to  fill  the 
trade  union  vacuum  In  the  provinces  and 
are  programing  a  campeslno  program  In  the 
rural  areas.  Emlllo  Antonio  Checo.  the  Do- 
minican leader  trained  at  the  AIPLD  Insti- 
tute in  Honduras  through  the  Joint  AIPLD/ 
ORIT/APL-CIO  campeslno  program.  Is  now 
setting  up  a  2-month  campeslno  training 
program  In  Vega. 

Latest  reports  from  the  Dominican  Repub- 
llce  Indicate  that  an  agreement,  acceptable 
to  both  factions,  has  been  reached,  on  the 
basis  of  modlflcatlons  to  the  Act  of  Recon- 
ciliation. The  provisional  presidential  canal- 
date  Is  Hector  Garcia  Godoy,  who  Is  expected 
to  be  sworn  In  and  form  a  coalition  cabinet- 
The  provisional  government  will  reportedly 
remain  In  office  for  9  months,  and  prepare 
for  elections  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  9- 
month's  period. 

The  provisional  government  will  face  many 
problems,  which  no  amount  of  economic  aid 
can  solve.  The  matter  of  the  arms  recovery 
Is  regarded  as  a  major  problem,  as  is  the 
political  turmoil  to  which  the  country  will 
be  exposed  as  the  many  political  parties  vie 
for  support  dvulng  the  9-month  caretaker 
period. 

Garcia  Godoy,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ments, expects  to  form  a  cabinet  of  "honest, 
dedicated,  capable  men  •  •  •."  However, 
vmder  the  present  political  situation  such 
men  will  be  difficult  to  find,  and  those  who 
appear  to  be  willing  to  serve  In  a  caretaker 
government,  are  polltlcoe  whose  only  Interest 
will  be  the  furtherance  of  the  alms  of  the 
political  parties  they  represent.  Under  these 
circumstances,  social-economic  development 
Is  virtually  Impossible,  and  political  stability 
a  long  way  off. 

[Broadcast  of  "As  We  See  It,"  AFL-CIO  public 

service    program.    American    Broadcasting 

Co.,  Oct.  3,  19651 
Reds  Still  Strong  in  Domintcan  Republic 

Participant:  Andrew  C.  McLellan.  AFL- 
CIO  Inter-American  representative. 

Moderator:  Harry  W.  Flannery. 

Mr.  Flannery.  "As  We  See  It." 

Mr.  McLellan.  Communist  Influence  con- 
tinues in  Santo  Domingo  today. 

Mr.  Flannery.  Andrew  C.  McLellan,  AFL- 
CIO  Inter-American  representative,  In  his 
latest  report  on  the  Dominican  Republic,  as 
Interviewed  for  this  radio  station  of  the 
ABC  network  and  the  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  McLellan,  prominent  Members  of  Con- 
gress, a  number  of  editors,  writers,  and  pro- 
fessors have  made  the  charge  that  the  Com- 
i^iunist  threat  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
has  been  grossly  exaggerated,  and  that  the 
United  States  did  not  need  to  Intervene  there. 
What  Is  your  reaction,  Mr.  McLellan? 

Mr.  McLellan.  Well,  of  course,  I  completely 
disagree  with  those  who  felt  our  intervention 
was  hasty  and  didn't  help  the  situation.  I 
think  that  Senator  Dodd,  in  his  recorded  reply 
to  Senator  Pulbright's  statement,  stated  the 
case  quite  clearly.  He  pointed  out  a  nxim- 
ber  of  holes  In  many  of  the  hypotheses  of 
Senator  Pulbright's  position.  I  think  many 
people  in  the  Dominican  Republic  today  are 
happy  because  the  United  States  Intervened 
when  It  did  and  with  the  force  it  did. 

Mr.  Flannery.  In  other  words,  you  are 
saying  that  there  was  Communist  Influence 
In  the  revolution. 

Mr.  McLellan.  Definitely  so. 
Mr.  Flannery.  What  about  the  democratic 
labor  federation  of  Santo  Domingo?    Wasn't 
It  attacked  during  this  revolt  period? 


Mr.  McLellan.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
revolution,  the  offices  of  the  National  Con- 
federation of  Dominican  Workers  was  as- 
saulted, attacked.  Equipment  was  stolen — 
t3?pewriters,  mimeograph  machines,  tape  re- 
corders— most  of  the  written  records  were 
destroyed  and  the  building  was  taken  over 
as  a  rebel  command  post. 

Mr.  Flannery.  Was  the  democratic  labor 
confederation  able  to  continue  In  any  way? 

Mr.  McLellan.  Oh,  yes.  Five  of  the  nine 
vehicles  were  either  burned  or  confiscated 
by  the  rebels;  but  with  four  remaining  ve- 
hicles, the  executive  committee  of  the  demo- 
cratic labor  movement,  Conatral,  have  suc- 
cessfully kept  the  labor  movement  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  Intact  throughout  these 
four  very  difficult  months. 

Mr.  Flannery.  Were  there  some  embassies, 
too,  that  were  not  reported  In  the  early 
stories  as  having  been  attacked  by  the  rebels 
In  those  early  days? 

Mr.  McLellan.  To  my  knowledge,  Mr. 
Flannery,  five  embassies  were  attacked  be- 
sides the  U.S.  Embassy.  One  was  badly 
burned — the  Embassy  of  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  Flannery.  You  had  knowledge  of  this 
Impending  event,  I  believe  before  It  oc- 
curred, didn't  you,  because  of  our  contacts 
down  there? 

Mr.  McLellan.  Yes.  We  have  been  watch- 
ing the  situation  very  carefully  since  an  In- 
cident occurred  last  year;  that  was  the  blow- 
ing up  of  an  army  arsenal  at  Fort  Ozama. 
The  head  of  the  triumvirate,  Donald  Reld 
Cabral,  Invited  an  OAS  Investigating  team  to 
go  down  and  Investigate  the  situation. 
While,  to  my  recollection,  the  report  was 
never  made  public,  they  did  establish  the 
fact  that  there  were  rebellious  officers  In 
the  army  whom  they  described  as  the  San 
Cristobal  clique  which  were.  In  effect,  setting 
the  early  stages  for  an  Insurrectional  move- 
ment. 

Recently,  one  of  the  top  rebel  military 
leaders  defected  from  the  rebel  zone  and 
sought  asylum  In  Puerto  Rico  and  on  his 
arrival,  he  admitted  that  the  Insurrectional 
movement  had  actually  been  planned  almost 
a  year  ago — which  would  coincide,  pretty 
much,  with  this  blowup  of  the  arsenal.  So, 
It  wasn't  a  spontaneous  insurrectional  move- 
ment. The  speed,  the  efficiency,  the  profes- 
sional manner  In  which  the  revolution  was 
mounted.  Indicates  that  this  was  planned, 
and  very  well  planned. 

Mr.  Flannery.  What  you  are  saying,  Mr. 
McLellan,  Is  that  If  the  United  SUtes  had 
not  Intervened  at  the  time  It  did,  that  we 
would  have  had  another  Communist  state 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  McLellan.  I  would  say  that  there  Is 
a  strong  possibility  that  we  would  have  had 
another  Cuba  on  our  hands. 

Mr.  Flannery.  Is  the  situation  Improved 
today? 

Mr.  McLellan.  I  don't  know  how  you 
would  discuss  the  situation  as  being  Im- 
proved. We  do  have  peace  between  the 
warring  factions.  There  Is  a  provisional 
government. 

Many  of  the  requisites  of  the  so-called 
act  of  reconciliation,  which  were  signed  by 
both  warring  factions,  will  not  be  lived  up  to, 
In  my  opinion.  One,  the  demand  that  all  the 
arms  in  civilian  hands  be  turned  over  to 
the  provincial  government.  I  think  it's  naive 
to  expect  this.  There  are  probably  over 
20,000,  or  maybe  as  many  as  25.000,  arms  In- 
discriminately distributed  in  the  early  days 
of  the  revolution.  In  the  hands  of  civilians. 
While  a  number  of  old  weapons  are  being 
turned  In  to  the  arms  checkpoints — as  stated 
In  the  act  of  reconciliation — many  of  the  new 
arms  have  already  been  hidden  In  the  prov- 
inces and,  I  assume,  will  be  used  at  some 
later  date  when  another  revolutionary  period 
comes  along. 

Mr.  Flannery.  What  about  the  Commu- 
nist parties?     I   think  you  said  previously 


that  there  are  three  major  Communist  par- 
ties In  Santo  Domingo.  Are  these  still  con- 
tinuing and  are  they  growing  stronger  or 
weaker? 

Mr.  McLellan.  I  think  they  came  out  of 
this  much  stronger.  The  recent  reports  from 
the  Dominican  Republic  Indicates  that  when 
these  young  rebels  began  returning  to  their 
homes  in  some  of  the  provincial  areas,  they 
went  back  convinced  that  they  had  won  the 
revolution.  They  had  Intensive  guerrilla 
training  behind  them — after  4  months  In 
the  rebel  zone.  They  are  very  aggressive,  they 
are  returning  home  like  heroes.  They  have 
been  given  intensive  training,  they  know 
where  arms  can  be  located  In  the  various 
caches  and,  more  important,  it  was  during 
the  4  months — or  rather  It  was  last  month— 
when  two  of  the  Communist  parties  came 
out  and  openly  declared  themselves.  The 
political  group  known  as  the  Popular  Social- 
1st  Party  held  a  planning  session  In  August 
and  came  out  with  Its  name  changed  to  the 
Dominican  Communist  Party.  This  is  a  party 
which  adheres  to  the  Moscow  wing. 

The  Popular  Dominican  Movement,  or  the 
group  known  as  the  MPD,  began  listing  Itself 
as  the  Marxist-Leninist  party — this  Is  the 
party  which  follows  the  Peiping  line.  And, 
of  course,  the  larger  party — the  pro-Castro 
party,  the  14th  of  June  Movement,  has  never 
made  any  bones  about  its  Identification. 

So,  during  this  period,  as  I  say.  In  the 
month  of  August,  the  three  parties  publicly 
stated  what  they  were  and  what  their  role 
was  In  this  whole  revolutionary  movement. 

Mr.  Flannery.  What  Is  the  form  of  Indoc- 
trination and  training  In  these  parties? 

Mr.  McLellan.  There  were  two  types  of 
training  going  on  in  the  zone  during  this  4- 
month  period.  There  was  Indoctrination  of 
youngsters  from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try going  on  for  2  weeks  of,  I  suppose,  pro- 
Communist  Indoctrination.  Some  of  the 
youngsters  that  I  spoke  to  when  I  was  over 
there  some  3  or  4  weeks  ago  and  who  had 
received  this  training,  said  they  saw  Com- 
munist movies,  they  were  lectured  to  by 
members  of  the  Communist  Party. 

The  other  type  of  training  was  strictly 
paramilitary.  Most  of  the  foreign  corre- 
spondents who  visited  the  zone  saw  this 
training  being  conducted  on  a  day-by-day 
basis.  A  group  from  GO  to  200  or  300  In 
different  parts  of  the  rebel  zone  were  out 
dally  exercising  with  weapons  and  drills  and 
obstacle  courses.  There  was  additional  In- 
formation Indicating  that  in  the  evenings 
they  also  were  exposed  to  films,  movies,  and 
lectures  on  the  manufacture  of  Molotov 
cocktails,  tactics,  sabotage  procedures,  and 
so  on. 

Mr.  Flannery.  Are  these  three  major 
Communist  Parties  likely  to  get  together? 
And,  if  they  did  get  together  at  the  time  of 
elections,  could  they  win  the  election,  con- 
ceivably? 

Mr.  McLellan.  Well,  I  doubt  that  they 
would  get  together  on  the  election  front,  al- 
though they  had  no  difficulty  in  coordinat- 
ing their  activities  within  the  rebel  zone. 
We  are  thinking  of  a  geographical  area  of 
probably  6  to  8  to  80  square  blocks  and  they 
were  able  to  live,  work,  and  operate  Jointly 
In  that  zone. 

At  the  time  of  the  final  negotiations  for 
the  termination  of  hostilities,  the  Peiping 
lining  MPD  group  took  the  position  that 
they  should  fight  to  the  last  man.  The  PSP, 
which  later  began  the  Dominican  Commu- 
nist Party,  thought  that  that  position  was 
suicidal,  that  they  didn't  have  the  force  or 
strength  to  defeat  the  Inter-American  peace 
force.  The  14th  of  June  movement  would 
have  supported — and  stated  so — the  more 
militant  position — that  Is  to  say,  they  would 
have  gone  along  with  the  Peiping  lining 
MPD. 

Mr.  Flannery.  Supposing  the  election  does 
occur  and  whether  or  not  they  do  unite,  are 
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the  Communists  liable  to  take  over,  or  do 
the  non-Communist  parties  have  enough 
strength  and  are  they  united  enough? 

Mr.  McLellan.  I  doubt  that  the  Commu- 
nist Party  could  take  over  In  a  free  election 
In  the  forseeable  future.  You  must  remem- 
ber, Mr.  Flannery,  that  the  Dominican  citi- 
zens were  subjected  to  almost  32  years  of 
anti-Communist  tirades  by  Dictator  Trujlllo. 
I  have  traveled  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country  and  spent  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  with  plantation  workers — mostly  In 
the  sugar  and  banana  areas — and  they  have 
an  inherent  fear  of  communism.  They 
dont  know  what  it  Is,  but  they  know  It  Is 
bad,  and  I  would  imagine  It  would  be  very 
difficult  for  the  Communist  Parties  to  really 
build  up  the  type  of  support  and  following 
necessary  to  win  free  democratic  elections. 

Mr.  Flannery.  That's  the  reason  for  their 
weapons  and  for  their  training. 

Mr.  McLellan.  I  would  think  so,  yes. 

Mr.  Flannery.  They  probably  don't  want 
a  free  election  then,  do  they? 

Mr.  McLellan.  I  doubt  It. 

Mr.  Flannery.  Meanwhile.  Is  the  situation, 
back  in  the  country,  in  regard  particularly 
to  the  production  of  bananas  and  sugar  cane 
going  on  in  a  fairly  normal  basis? 

Mr.  McLellan.  Yes.  When  I  was  there, 
which  was  In  mid-August,  It  was  difficult  to 
believe,  outside  of  Santo  Domingo,  that 
there  was,  in  effect,  a  civil  war  underway 
In  the  country.  The  provincial  citizens  had 
a  very  curious  detachment  to  the  whole 
thing.  They  were  going  about  their  business. 
They  were  working.  Businessmen  were  com- 
plaining about  the  fact  that  the  line  of 
credits  were  being  weakened  or  shortened  or 
being  shut  off  because  of  the  f  act^that  seven 
of  the  major  banks  In  the  country  were  In 
the  rebel  zone.  However,  I  found  that  com- 
merce was  almost  normal  or  probably  a  little 
over  normal.  The  sugar  workers  were  work- 
ing, the  Industrial  workers  were  working. 
The  only  area  effected,  really,  was  the  area 
controlled  by  the  rebels — the  80  blocks  In 
downtown  Santo  Domingo. 

Mr.  Flannery.  Thank  you,  Andrew  C.  Mc- 
Lellan, AFL-CIO  Inter-American  representa- 
tive. 

Your  reporter,  Harry  W.  Flannery,  Invites 
you  to  be  with  us  next  week  at  this  same 
time  when  "As  We  See  It"  again  comes  as  a 
presentation  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  ABC  pub- 
lic affairs.  This  program  has  been  brought 
to  you  by  the  ABC  network  and  the  affiliated 
station  to  which  you  are  listening. 

[Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report) 
Dominican     Puzzle:     Has     United     States 
Turned  Over  a  Nation  to  the  Reds — Two 
Sides 

(Note. — In  April,  President  Johnson 
rushed  Marines  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  save  American  lives,  prevent  Reds  from 
taking  over  a  revolution.  Five  months  later, 
a  temporary  Dominican  President  is  In  office. 
The  United  States  has  exiled  the  leader  of 
anti-Communist  military  forces.  The  Com- 
munists continue  to  wield  considerable  pow- 
er. And  American  troops  are  still  there  to 
guard  an  uncertain  truce.  This  question 
Is  raised:  Who  really  won  In  the  Dominican 
Republic— the  United  States  or  Communists? 
Howard  Handleman  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  who  has  covered  the  Dominican  crisis 
from  the  start,  gives  the  Inside  story.) 

Santo  Domingo. — This  Is  the  story  of  the 
first  days  under  the  new  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  That  government, 
headed  by  Hector  Garcia  Godoy,  was  set  up 
on  September  3  under  a  compromise  ar- 
ranged by  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

During  the  days  that  followed,  the  rebels 
seemed  to  be  having  things  all  their  own 
way.  They  retained  control  of  their  own 
zone — downtown  Santo  Domingo.  Govern- 
ment police  and  troops  didn't  even  try  to  get 


In.  They  retained  control  of  their  arms — 
thousands  of  rifles  and  machlneguns  that 
they  captured  In  the  first  days  of  the  revolu- 
tion, back  in  April. 

The  antlrebel  station  run  by  the  military 
at  the  San  Isidro  air  base  was  ordered  off 
the  air.  There  was  no  other  voice  to  counter 
the  Communist  propaganda  of  the  newspaper 
"Patrla,"  published  In  the  rebel  zone. 

Rebel  officials  got  Jobs  in  the  Government 
of  Garcia  Godoy,  Including  cabinet  posts. 
Rebels  made  demands  on  Garcia  Godoy — he 
made  no  public  demands  on  them. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ellas  Wessln  y  Wessln,  dedi- 
cated anti-Communist,  was  hustled  out  of 
the  country  In  an  American  Air  Force  trans- 
port plane. 

The  general  was  put  aboard  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  five  armed  FBI  agents  and 
a  large  detachment  from  the  82d  Airborne 
Division. 

The  whole  atmosphere  was  one  of  rebel,  or 
Communist,  victory. 

Downtown,  In  the  rebel  zone,  people  sang 
revolutionary  songs.  Groups  of  rebel  war- 
riors marched  through  the  streets  chanting 
revolutionary  slogans. 

In  contrast,  outside  the  rebel  zone,  there 
were  no  such  celebrations  or  victory  claims. 

Instead,  there  was  gloom.  Some  American 
businessmen  pulled  up  stakes  and  left.  Oth- 
ers requested  transfers,  or  tried  to  settle  their 
affairs  so  they  could  leave.  Dominican  antl- 
Communlsts,  too,  were  down  In  the  mouth. 
Some  diplomats,  from  Exirope  and  Latin 
America,  were  convinced  that  all  was  lost 
to  the  Communists. 

As  an  example  of  the  general  gloom,  an 
American  resident  told  me:  "You  are  here 
for  a  historic  event — the  first  time  that  the 
American  Army  occupied  a  covmtry  In  order 
to  turn  It  over  to  the  Communists." 

A  diplomat's  view 

One  Important  Ambassador  of  a  non-Latin 
country  said:  "Please  tell  me  one  single  thing 
that  Is  better  for  your  country  now  than  It 
was  last  April,  when  you  sent  In  the  marines. 
The  Communists  are  stronger  now  than  they 
ever  have  been  In  this  country.  They  have 
come  out  In  the  open,  pubUsh  their  own 
newspaper,  hold  conventions,  even  call  them- 
selves Commumsts,  openly. 

"All  the  concessions  are  being  made  to  the 
Communists — none  to  the  other  side.  The 
rebels  signed  the  compromise  agreement  to 
settle  the  civil  war — but  now  they  ask  for 
more  concessions  before  they  will  live  up  to 
their  agreements.  First  It  was  Wessln  y 
Wessln.  Next  It  will  be  the  other  mlUtary 
chiefs.  Already,  the  street  mobs  are  de- 
manding that  they  go.  They  are  calling  your 
Ambasasdor,  Mr.  W.  Tapley  Bennett,  a  Nazi — 
and  demanding  that  he  be  kicked  out. 

"Their  gall  Is  enormous.  In  one  edition  of 
Patrla,  the  Communists  bragged  In  one  state- 
ment that  they  were  the  power  In  the  revolu- 
tion— and.  In  another  column,  attacked  Mr. 
Bennett  for  saying  In  April  that  Communists 
were  threatening  to  seize  control  of  the  revo- 
lution. 

"In  these  months  of  revolution,  the  Com- 
munists have  built  up  their  political  and 
military  apparatus  far  beyond  anything  they 
ever  had  here  before. 

"Also,  the  rebels  now  have  the  m3r8tlque — 
the  glamour  and  prestige  that  go  with  stand- 
ing up  to  the  giants  of  the  hemisphere  and 
the  world — the  Yankees.  They  have  the 
heroes  and  the  legends  and  the  slogans  and 
the  songs.  They  think  they  have  won  this 
revolution. 

"I  am  afraid  they  are  right." 

This  ambassador  knows  what  the  Ameri- 
cans are  trying  to  do  here — divide  the  rebels 
and  then  conquer  them.  He  Just  doesn't 
think  It  win  work.  The  Americans  believe 
their  formula  does  have  a  chance  to  work. 

WHAT  THE  HEBIXS  DIDN'T  GET 

To  American  officials,  rebel  gains  at  this 
point  seem  more  apparent  than  real.    The 


first  Job  was  to  clean  house  on  the  right. 
Now  the  rebel  turn  Is  coming. 

Rebels  have  not  been  granted  any  one  of 
their  fundamental  demands. 

The  American  officials  say  this : 

When  talks  about  a  compromise  settle- 
ment opened,  the  rebels  plopped  six  basic 
demands  on  the  table.  Not  a  single  one  was 
accepted.     The  demands  were: 

Withdraw  the  Inter-American  Peace  Force 
Immediately. 

Fire  all  Dominican  military  chiefs  of  staff. 

Name  a  rebel  officer  as  Dominican  Army 
chief  of  staff. 

Let  military  men  who  Joined  the  rebels 
return  to  their  services  with  the  advanced 
ranks  to  which  the  rebels  promoted  them. 

Restore  the  1963  constitution  of  Juan 
Bosch. 

Reseat  the  Congress  elected  In  the  Bosch 
sweep  of  1962. 

Acceptance  of  these  demands  would  have 
meant  a  rebel  victory.  United  States  Is 
pleased  that  a  compromise  was  signed — 
without  giving  In  on  any  one  of  these  de- 
mands. 

The  Inter-American  Peace  Force  troops 
stay.  Indefinitely,  The  military  chiefs  of 
staff  stay,  at  least  for  now.  Wessln  was  not 
a  chief  of  staff. 

The  Juan  Bosch  constitution  Is  not  ac- 
cepted— and  a  new  one  Is  to  be  vrrltten. 

No  rebel  officer  gets  high  command.  Offi- 
cers who  fought  for  the  rebels  return  to  the 
military — with  the  ranks  they  held  on  April 
24,  not  with  the  ranks  the  rebels  gave  them. 
A  new  Congress  Is  to  be  elected. 

Biggest  thing  working  against  the  Com- 
munists, In  the  U.S.  view.  Is  the  continued 
presence  of  82d  Airborne  Division  troops. 
American  officials  here,  privately,  express  the 
hope  that  the  troopers  will  be  kept  here  at 
least  for  the  9  months  that  the  provisional 
government  of  Garcia  Godoy  Is  In  power. 

A     START    BY    GARCfA     GODOY 

American  officials  are  pleased  with  the 
start  Garcia  Godoy  has  made.  He  Is  antl- 
Commimlst.  He  Is  consolidating  his  posi- 
tion with  the  military  and  explained  to  of- 
ficers In  advance  why  he  had  to  get  rid  of 
Wessln.  He  Is  firming  up  ties  with  the  In- 
fiuential.  "Santiago  group"  of  businessmen. 
Early  In  the  summer.  United  States  tried 
to  help  this  group  form  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment. Now  the  United  States  Is  pleased 
that  the  group  Is  helping  Garcia  Godoy. 

Among  the  things  U.S.  officials  like  about 
Garcia  Godoy  are: 

His  firm  stand  against  General  Wessln. 
One  U.S.  official  summed  up  American  objec- 
tions to  Wessln  by  saying,  "He  Is  so  rigidly 
antl-Communlst  that  he  creates  more  Com- 
munists than  he  destroys." 

Garcia  Godoy's  efforts  to  weaken  the  rebel 
side  by  giving  good  Government  Jobs  to 
rebels  who  show  signs  of  concern  about  Com- 
munist power  downtown.  These  former 
rebels  are  watched  carefully  during  their 
period  of  "rehabilitation."  One  already  has 
been  kicked  out  of  the  Job  of  running  the 
Government  radio-TV  station. 

Garcia  Godoy's  care  to  avoid  actions  so 
drastic  that  they  carry  too  muc&  risk  of 
touching  off  new  fighting. 

The  U.S.  objective  Is  to  destroy  the  Com- 
munist power— without  getting  Into  another 
shooting  war.  Idea  is  to  break  the  rebel  hold 
on  the  downtown  section,  and  have  as  many 
guns  collected  as  possible,  before  even  con- 
sidering armed  action.  Garcia  Godoy  shares 
these  objectives. 

The  United  States  is  willing  to  wait  a  week 
or  two  to  break  the  rebel  hold  on  downtown, 
and  collect  guns.  But  It  Is  recognized  that. 
In  the  end.  It  may  be  necessary  to  send  In 
Dominican  troops  and  search  every  house  for 
weapons. 

Possibility  of  a  pitched  battle  between 
Communist  and  non-Communist  forces  In- 
side the  rebel  camp  is  not  niled  out.    There 
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have  been  gunflghts  between  these  forces  In- 
side the  rebel  zone  from  time  to  time. 

ACE    IN   THEHOyE? 

As  a  result,  there  now  Is  a  tendency  among 
American  officials  to  look  on  the  rebel  "presi- 
dent," Col.  Francisco  Caamano  Defio,  as  an 
ace  in  the  hole,  on  our  side. 

Conviction  is  that  Caamafto  doesn't  want 
the  Communists  to  grab  power  any  more 
than  Garcia  Godoy  does. 

Caamano  pledged  that  he  would  begin  de- 
livering giuis  soon.  He  also,  according  to 
U.S.  officials,  has  gone  back  into  the  army — 
and  accepts  Garcia  Godoy  as  his  commander 
in  chief. 

Others  share  the  growing  conviction  that 
Caamano  will  turn  out  to  be  an  important 
factor  against  communism. 

A  Dominican  nationalist,  prorebel  and 
anti-Yankee,  says:  "One  of  the  strange 
things  about  this  situation  is  that  the  only 
man  who  can  save  this  country  from  conunu- 
nism,  for  you  Yankees,  is  Caamaiio — and  I 
think  he  will." 

A    ROLE    FOR   THE   REVOLUTIONISTS? 

The  role  of  Caamaiio  Is  Just  one  of  the 
things  that  make  the  Dominican  problem  so 
complicated.  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker, 
member  of  the  OAS  ad  hoc  committee  that 
arranged  the  compromise  settlement,  has 
confided  to  several  people  that  this  has  been 
the  most  complex  problem  which  he  ever  has 
tackled. 

The  reasons  are  multiple — and  obvious. 
Thirty  years  of  Trujillo's  dictatorship,  to 
start  with,  sapped   the  spirit   of   the  whole 
people.    It  was  difficult  to  find  anybody  who 
would  m.\ke  a  decision  or  take  a  stand. 

The  rebel  forces  were  split  into  a  number 
of  splinter  groups — moderates  and  non-Com- 
munist nationalists  of  v.arious  persuasions, 
plus  Communists  who  follow  the  Chinese, 
Moscow,  or  Castro  lines  and  flght  among 
themselves. 

On  the  other  side,  there  was  a  lack  of 
political  effectiveness. 

Old  TrujnUstas  tried  to  muscle  in,  and  did 
gain  influence  over  the  junta  president.  Gen. 
Antonio  Imbert  Barreras.  Old  militarists 
Jealously  guarded  their  power  and  privilege. 
Kconomlcally,  the  country  is  shot. 
Cheating  on  the  Government  was  a  na- 
tional pastime.  Contraband  was  smuggled 
In  by  the  military— and  merchants.  For 
political  reasons,  leaders  who  came  after 
TruJiUo  inflated  wages.  At  the  same  time, 
the  props  were  knocked  from  under  the 
Dominican  export  business  by  the  collapse 
of  world  market  prices  for  sugar,  coffee,  and 
cacao. 

To  straighten  out  the  mess,  it  now  seems 
clear,  the  United  States  will  have  to  remain 
deeply  Involved  in  Dominican  internal  affairs 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Economically,  the  United  States  is  going 
to  have  to  keep  the  country  afloat. 

Politically,  the  United  States  already  Is 
deeply  Involved.  President  Garcia  Godoy 
already  Is  getting  political  advice  from  U.S. 
officials  here — although  he  does  not  accept 
it  all. 

As  an  example,  U.S.  officials  have  objected 
to  several  appointments  Garcia  Godoy  has 
made  to  his  Cabinet,  or  to  other  high  Gov- 
ernment Jobs.  Garcia  Godoy  has  rejected 
the  U.S.  protests,  for  the  most  part. 

One  of  his  main  explanations  to  American 
officials  who  object  is  this:  Non-Communists 
In  the  rebel  camp  must  not  be  Isolated,  forced 
to  side  with  the  Communists.  They  jnust  be 
given  another  way  to  go.  He  wants  to  offer 
them  that  "other  way." 

-  Therefore,  he  says,  he  Is  appointing  as 
many  moderates  and  non-Communists,  from 
the  rebel  camp,  as  he  can. 

American  officials  are  not  100  percent  satis- 
fled  that  this  tactic  will  work — but  are  will- 
ing to  let  Garcia  Godoy  give  it  a  try.  After 
all,  American  troops  still  are  In  the  country, 
as  insurance  against  a  Communist  takeover. 


The  Garcia  Godoy  tactic  is  to  divide  and 
conquer — which  is  the  U.S.  tactic  here,  too. 

THE    DOrSLECROSS:     A    WAT    OP    LIFE 

Involved  In  this  tactic,  of  course.  Is  the 
grand  old  practice  of  the  doublecross.  And 
the  doublecross  is  a  grand  old  Dominican 
habit,  from  way  back.  It  is  even  contagious. 
Americans  have  caught  the  spirit,  here,  from 
time  to  time. 

Some  examples  of  the  doublecross  In  this 
revolution: 

Before  the  revolution.  Imbert  feared  that 
former  President  Joaquin  Balaguer,  his  po- 
litical enemy,  planned  a  coup.  Imbert, 
though  an  antl-Commimlst,  made  a  deal 
with  the  C.istrolte  14th  of  June  Movement — 
even  gave  It  arms. 

During  the  first  week  in  May,  the  United 
States  decided  Imbert  was  the  man  to  form 
an  antl-Communlst  Junta.  Former  Ambas- 
sador John  Bartlow  Martin  was  sent  in  to 
persuade  Imbert — who  really  was  reluctant, 
wanted  no  part  of  the  mess.  Mr.  Martin  de- 
nies it  now,  but  some  UJ3.  officials  believe 
that  he  promised  Imbert  that  the  United 
States  would  recognize  his  Junta,  and  help  it. 
United  States  had  no  such  intention. 

Once  the  Junta  was  formed,  Imbert  and  the 
military  chiefs  vowed  to  stand  together  to 
the  end.  Then,  by  accident,  Imbert  learned 
the  chiefs  were  talking  to  Mr.  Bunker — the 
OAS  negotiator — behind  Imbert's  back. 

The  rebels  signed  two  cease-fire  agree- 
ments— and  kept  neither. 

The  rebels  signed  the  compromise  peace — 
then  made  new  demands  before  they  would 
live  up  to  the  agreement. 

It's  a  way  of  life  In  Santo  Domingo — this 
doublecross. 

The  doublecross  has  to  be  stressed  for  one 
reason.  If  the  tradition  of  the  doublecross 
is  not  kept  firmly  in  mind,  too  much  weight 
might  be  given  to  the  present  promises  and 
agreements. 

Ambassador  Bunker  and  his  OAS  colleagues 
found  this  out  during  the  months  that  they 
worked  to  get  a  compromise  political  settle- 
ment. Promises  made  one  day  were  broken 
the  next. 

For  this  reason,  Americans  discussing  the 
chances  of  getting  a  settlement  in  fact,  as 
well  as  on  paper,  always  preface  their  dis- 
cussions with  the  assurance  that  the  Amer- 
ican Army  is  in  the  country  to  protect  Amer- 
ican Interests,  if  it  has  to. 

U.S.  officials  make  no  bones  about  the  fact 
that  they  hope  the  American  Army  stays  In 
the  Dominican  Republic  for  at  least  9 
months — the  full  term  of  the  Garcia  Godoy 
government.  Some  say  they  hope  the 
troops  stay  even  longer  than   that. 

ANTI-COMMUNISTS,    TOO,    COULD    MAKE 
TROUBLE 

Elements  of  future  trouble  are  present  al- 
most everywhere.  Not  only  are  the  Commu- 
nists organizing  action  groups  around  the 
country,  and  stockpiling  weapons,  but  so  are 
antl-Communlst  followers  of  Wessln  y  Wes- 
sin. 

In  this  situation,  President  Garcia  Godoy 
is  moving  slowly.  He  has  to,  in  order  to 
avoid  touching  off  new  fighting  that  will  blow 
up  the  whole  effort  to  restore  law  and  order 
and  set  up  a  stable  Government. 

He  would  like  to  crack  down  on  the  Com- 
munist newspaper,  Patria,  for  example.  But 
he  can't  risk  it  right  now.  Instead,  he  hopes 
the  two  big  papers,  El  Carlbe  and  Llstln 
Dlarlo,  can  resume  publishing  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, so  the  people  have  something  to  read 
other  than  Communist  propaganda.  The 
two  big  papers  have  not  published  since  the 
start  of  the  revolution.  Now  the  unions, 
presumably  following  Communist  orders,  are 
keeping  them  shut  down  by  making  exorbi- 
tant demands.  Unions  are  demanding  full 
pay  for  the  4  months  that  the  papers  were 
closed  and  had  no  Income.  Extremists  In 
the  unions  also  talk  of  handing  the  papers 


over  to  worker  ownership  and  control — al- 
though they  call  it  "people's"  ownership. 
Other  things,  too,  bother  U.S.  officials. 
Asked  whether  the  Dominicans  would  be 
ready  for  elections  In  9  months,  one  official 
gave  a  one-word  answer:  "No."  Juan  Bosch 
bothers  the  United  States,  too.  To  the  U.S. 
Embassy  people,  Bosch  Is  bad  news.  They 
blame  him  for  much  of  what  has  gone  on 
this  summer.  To  them,  he  was  a  poor  ad- 
ministrator, as  President  In  1962.  He  did 
things  that  helped  Communists,  like  letting 
some  of  the  most  dangerous  return  from 
exile.  Officials  say  his  constitution  of  1963 
is  a  horror,  with  wording  so  vague  that  It 
gives  the  President  almost  any  powers  he 
wants  to  assume.  He  Is  anti-Yankee.  He 
pits  class  against  class.  The  bill  of  partic- 
ulars against  him  goes  on  and  on.  Right 
now.  It  Is  thought,  Bosch  has  lost  a  lot  of 
political  popularity.  But  Bosch  is  a  spell- 
binder, who,  in  the  opinion  of  U.S.  diplo- 
mats, can  win  back  much  of  his  former  popu- 
larity with  a  few  speeches.  Also  disturbing 
to  Americans  is  the  return  of  exiled  revolu- 
tionaries. 

Concern  was  centered  on  Maximo  L6pez 
Molina,  president  of  the  Chinese-line  MPD, 
or  Popular  Dominican  Movement.  L6pez 
Molina  had  spent  some  time  in  Japan,  re- 
cently moved  to  China — and  had  left  China 
for  the  Dominican  Republic  when  the  provi- 
sional Government  was  formed — or  seemed 
certain  to  be  formed.  The  Institutional 
Act  of  the  provisional  government,  written 
Jointly  by  the  OAS  ad  hoc  committee  and 
Dominicans  of  both  sides,  bans  deportation 
or  exile.  By  September  7,  L6pez  Molina  had 
reached  Kingston,  Jamaica.  A  way  was 
found,  next  day,  however,  to  block  him. 
L6pez  Molina  was  shipped  to  Paris,  where  he 
maintains  his  permanent  home  in  exile. 
Other  key  Communists,  however,  have  re- 
turned. 

Garcia  Godoy  is  working  hand  in  glove 
with  the  Americans,  and  his  goals  apparently 
coincide  with  the  main  U.S.  goals — unless,  of 
course,  there  is  another  doublecross  In  the 
works. 

U.S.  officials  here  in  Santo  Domingo  still 
talk  about  the  beating  they  took  from  some 
of  the  U.S.  press  at  the  outset  back  in  April, 
when  Ambassador  Bennett  Issued  a  call  for 
the  marines. 

They  continue  to  point  out  newly  revealed 
evidence  of  Communist  power  within  the 
rebel  camp,  to  support  their  conclusion  that 
U.S.  intervention  was  necessary  to  save  lives 
and  keep  the  Communists  from  grabbing 
power. 

U.S.  Intelligence  now  can  demonstrate  that 
nearly  all  the  Communists  who  were  listed 
as  active  when  the  revolt  started  still  are 
important  In  the  rebel  zone. 

AN    INTERVIEW    WITH    WESSIN 

Now  we  come  to  the  case  of  Gen.  Ellas 
Wessln  y  Wessln.  On  Tuesday,  September  7, 
the  story  broke  that  American  officials  had 
offered  Wessln  a  bribe  to  leave  the  country. 

That  morning  an  antl-Communlst  Domini- 
can newspaperman  got  me  In  to  see  Wessln — 
when  four  carloads  of  other  newsmen  were 
stopped  at  the  outside  gates. 

The  general  said  that  two  Americans  had 
offered  to  buy  his  $18,000  home — at  any  price 
he  named — If  he  would  leave  the  country 
and  take  a  tour,  as  honored  guest,  of 
military  establishments  In  Panama  and  the 
United  States.  Wessln  said  his  reply  was 
that  he  would  sell  his  home  for  $50,000, 
gladly,  but  that  he  would  use  the  money  to 
build  another  and  better  home,  right  In  front 
of  the  old  one. 

Later  that  day,  another  high-ranking  Do- 
minican officer  told  me  more  about  the  case. 
He  said  that  the  CIA  chief  in  Santo  Domingo 
and  an  American  military  attach^  went  to 
Wessin's  home  at  2:30  a.m.  on  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 5,  with  the  bribe  offer. 

Next  day,  high  U.S.  officials  told  me  a  dif- 
ferent story.    They  said  no  bribe  had  been 
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offered,  that  Wessln  initiated  the  meeting — 
but  it  was  not  at  2:30  in  the  morning.  "It 
was  much  earlier  than  that."  There  had 
been  other  meetings,  too.  But  Wessln  asked 
for  each  of  these,  too. 

Piecing  these  two  stories  together,  with 
some  things  American  officials  told  later,  I 
think  the  story  is  this: 

The  United  States,  through  Garcia  Godoy, 
put  the  pressure  on  Wessln  to  get  out  of  the 
country.  Wessln  dickered,  explained  he  was 
a  poor  man,  would  have  to  sell  his  home, 
liquidate  other  assets.  During  the  negotia- 
tions Wessln  Initiated  individual  meetings. 
Wessln  did  tell  me  that  he,  himself,  set  the 
price  of  $50,000  on  his  home. 

The  story  of  the  physical  ouster  of  Wessln, 
at  8:05  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 9,  reads  like  a  paperback  spy  novel.  Some- 
time during  the  night  of  September  8-9, 
Wessln  began  moving  his  tanks  from  the 
northern  part  of  Santo  Domingo  back  to- 
ward his  base.  He  did  not  Inform  the  Inter- 
American  military  headquarters  in  advance. 
There  was  panic.  Ambassador  Bunker  was 
pulled  out  of  bed  before  4:30  on  Thursday 
morning.  He  was  out  of  the  hotel  before  7. 
He  didn't  return  until  5  in  the  af  tern'  on. 
Wessin's  moves  were  confusing.  On 
Wednesday  morning  he  went  before  NBC 
cameras  and  made  his  bribe  charges  openly — 
the  same  charges  that  he  had  confided  se- 
cretly to  me  only  24  hours  earlier. 

At  the  same  time,  Wessln  seemed  to  be 
yielding  to  Garcia  Godoy's  urging  that  he 
accept  a  post  abroad  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  Godoy  offered  him  his  choice  of 
several  posts.  Wessln  said,  on  Wednesday, 
that  he  would  consider  them,  and  made  a 
date  to  visit  Godoy  and  give  his  answer  on 
Thursday  morning. 

Wessln  didn't  show  up  for  that  date  with 
his  commander  In  chief. 

Somebody  ordered  the  Inter-American 
Peace  Force  Into  action — presumably  Mr. 
Bunker.  Brig.  Gen.  John  R.  Deane,  assist- 
ant division  commander  of  the  82d  Airborne, 
was  sent  to  Wessin's  office.  By  all  accounts, 
there  was  a  scene.  Then,  Wessln  was  es- 
corted to  General  Deane's  headquarters.  He 
was  hustled  out,  an  American  officer  on  each 
arm,  and  whisked  back  to  his  own  headquar- 
ters, a  few  miles  away. 

Later,  In  the  afternoon,  an  American  Air 
Force  C-130  landed  at  San  Isidro.  Some  bag- 
gage was  put  aboard.  U.S.  soldiers  and  plaln- 
clothesmen,  presumably  FBI,  guarded  the 
plane.  After  dark.  Just  before  8  p.m.,  Wessln 
arrived  by  U.S.  helicopter,  was  rushed  aboard 
the  airplane,  and  flown  off  to  Panama.  His 
family  was  left  behind.  One  of  his  aids,  a 
major,  was  the  only  Dominican  to  see  him 
off. 

The  "bum's  rush"  for  Wessln  had  some  bad 
effects. 

American  residents,  as  well  as  Domini- 
cans, began  recalling  how  Wessln  had  led  the 
forces  against  the  rebels  in  the  first  days.  A 
legend  began  to  grow.  Wessln  was  credited 
with  saving  the  country  from  communism 
In  the  days  before  the  marines  landed.  Wes- 
sln began  to  seem  9  feet  tall. 

American  military  officers  have  a  more 
solid,  less  emotional,  objection.  Most  of  them 
had  liked  Wessln,  and  admired  him  as  a 
military  man.  Generally,  they  agree  his  mil- 
itary did  hold  off  the  Communists  in  April 
until  the  marines  landed.  It  is  the  diplo- 
mats who  criticize  his  military  actions  dur- 
ing the  first  days. 

But  the  main  concern  the  American  mili- 
tary men  feel,  as  expressed  by  an  officer  who 
was  brought  In  for  a  special  high-level  Job, 
is  this:  For  years,  the  United  States  has  been 
training  Latin  American  officers  at  Fort  Gu- 
lick  in  Panama.  These  officers  are  Indoctri- 
nated with  the  idea  that  the  United  States 
depends  on  them  as  bulwarks  against  com- 
munism. What,  asks  the  officer,  are  these 
Latin  American  officers  going  to  think  about 
the  word  of  the  United  Stetes  now? 


THE    REBELS   CELEBRATE    VICTORY 

Meanwhile,  as  General  Wessln  was  being 
stripped  of  his  military  rank,  retired  from 
the  Army  and  forced  out  of  the  country  by 
the  Americans,  the  rebels  were  celebrating 
their  "victory." 

At  rebel  headquarters.  In  the  Copello  Build- 
ing on  the  main  business  street,  El  Conde, 
I  talked  with  Bill  Balles,  an  American  air- 
plane pilot  who  has  been  with  the  rebels 
almost  from  the  start. 

We  commented  on  how  the  guns  had  all 
but  disappeared  from  the  streets  of  the  rebel 
zone.  Mr.  Balles  said  the  guns  were  still 
there — that  the  night  before,  when  rumors 
spread  that  Wessin  was  going  to  Invade,  guns 
sprouted  everywhere  In  the  streets. 

Mr.  Balles  was  exuberant  with  what  he  be- 
lieves is  a  rebel  victory.  He  praised  the  Job 
that  had  been  done  by  the  "American  press." 

He  said,  "You  reporters  saw  through  the 
brainwashing  of  the  American  Government," 
and  then  added.  Jokingly,  "I  am  recommend- 
ing that  we  strike  a  medal  for  the  American 
reporters  who  covered  this  story." 

One  of  the  sources  of  strength  Garcia 
Godoy  hopes  to  keep,  as  a  counter  to  the 
Communists  In  the  rebel  forces,  is  the  mili- 
tary. ^ 

As  of  mid-July,  the  Dominican  armed 
forces  had  the  following  strength  figures: 
10,000  Army;  3.800  Air  Force;  3,600  Navy; 
more  than  10,000  in  national  police;  1,700 
In  Wessin's  armed  forces  training  center. 

I  talked  with  high-ranking  military  offi- 
cers, many  of  whom  were  gloomy. 

One  in  particular  I  had  seen  several  times, 
in  May  and  July,  when  the  purely  military 
situation  was  much  worse  than  It  Is  now. 
But  never  had  I  seen  him  so  gloomy. 

This  officer  said: 

"The  situation  Is  worse  than  anytime  since 
April. 

"During  April  and  May,  and  Into  June,  you 
at  least  could  have  faith  in  something — the 
military  effort  against  communism.  Now, 
even  that  faith  has  been  shattered.  The 
United  States  seemed  to  be  against  Commu- 
nists then.  Now  It  doesn't  seem  to  be.  The 
United  States  instead  seems  to  be  protecting 
the  Communists. 

"Exiled  revolutionaries  are  coming  back. 
Arms  are  not  being  collected. 

"One  provisional  government,  Imbert's,  Is 
out  and  another  one  is  in — but  still  the  Com- 
munists keep  their  control  of  downtown 
Santo  Domingo.  What  did  the  compromise 
agreement  accomplish? 

"The  Communists  publish  their  newspa- 
pers— but  the  antl-Communlsts  are  ordered 
off  the  air,  and  have  no  newspapers." 

The  officer  was  puzzled  by  the  United 
States — and  said  that  he  felt  betrayed,  add- 
ing: 

"We  cannot  understand  your  Government. 
You  send  thousands  to  fight  communism  in 
Vietnam — but  give  In  to  the  Communists 
here." 

Neither  does  this  officer  think  that  all  the 
rebel  guns  will  be  surrendered  or  found. 
He  said  2,500  weapons  were  found  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city,  after  the  Junta 
victory  in  May — but  that  many  others  stUl 
are  there,  hidden  too  well  or  too  deeply  to 
be  detected.  How  many  more  are  being  hid- 
den downtown,  or  in  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, the  officer  would  not  try  to  guess. 

AN    ECONOMIC    PROBLEM 

United  States  now  has  not  only  the  polit- 
ical and  military  problems,  but  the  formi- 
dable economic  problem  as  well. 

Here  are  some  aspects  of  the  aid  problem: 

Government  budget  runs  $15  million  a 
month.  Collections  fell  to  $2  million  in 
May,  got  up  to  $9  million  in  September,  are 
not  expected  to  reach  $15  million  before 
many  months. 

Sugar  Corporation,  Government-owned, 
loses  money  and  has  to  borrow  $16  to  $18 


million  a  year  to  operate.    Production  costs 
are  higher  than  the  low  world  prices. 

Coffee,  a  prime  export,  is  in  trouble.  A  few 
years  ago,  the  Dominican  RepubUc  cheated 
on  the  World  Coffee  Agreement,  exported 
more  than  its  quota.  Now,  it  is  being  penal- 
ized. In  addition,  coffee  prices  on  the  world 
market  are  very  low.  Result  is  that  the 
little  coffeegrowers,  out  in  the  countryside, 
aren't  able  to  sell  their  coffee  beans — and 
don't  understand  why.  That  poses  a  polit- 
ical problem  for  Garcia  Godoy — and  the 
United  States. 

Cacao  prices  are  down  on  the  world  market. 
Since  TruJiUo,  the  Dominican  Republic  has 
been  Importing  more  than  it  can  afford. 
Trujlllo  was  killed  in  1961.  He  had  kept  a 
tight  rein  on  imports,  showed  a  yearly  fa- 
vorable balance  in  current  trade  accounts. 
The  figures  tell  the  story.  Current  trade 
balances,  year  by  year,  were:  1960 — plus  $42.6 
million;  1961— plus  $41.8  million;  1962— 
minus  $13.5  million;  1963 — minus  $22.8  mil- 
lion;  1964 — minus  $55.7  million. 

All  these  problems  are  manageable,  how- 
ever, compared  to  the  really  big  one: 

This  has  been  a  country  of  easy  living. 
People  didn't  need  peso  Incomes  to  live. 
They  could  pick  bananas  and  get  along.  But 
now  that's  not  good  enough  for  them.  They 
want  TV  sets,  and  pesos  in  their  pockets. 
They  want  schools  for  their  children,  and 
hospitals.  Other  people  have  these  things, 
and  they  want  them  too.  Only  problem  is 
that,  while  they  want  the  benefits  that  come 
from  a  money  economy,  they  don't  really 
understand  yet  that  they  have  to  work  for 
what  they  get. 

Again.st  these  problems,  and  others,  the 
U.S.  mission  for  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  went  to  work  on  estimates  of 
what  was  needed. 

The  mission  came  up  with  an  estimate  of 
$30  million,  to  start  with.  It  recommended 
that  United  States  chip  in  $20  million,  the 
Dominican  Republic  the  other  $10  million. 
President  Johnson  agreed,  announced  his 
$20  million  aid  program. 

Initial  planning  calls  for  use  of  the  money 
in  these  ways: 

Help  make  up  the  budget  deficits,  in 
monthly  operating  costs. 

Pay  half  the  1 -month  salary  bonus  that  all 
Government  employees  get  in  December. 

Throw  in  some  money  to  help  rehabilitate 
manufacturing  and  business,  generally — but 
not  to  help  commerce. 

Finance  public  works  projects.  Many  al- 
ready are  underway,  like  the  new  water 
system  being  constructed  for  Santo  Domingo. 
But  in  addition,  Garcia  Godoy  is  being  given 
a  "pot"  of  $2  million  to  throw  into  public 
works  in  areas  where  it  will  do  the  most  good 
politically.  Idea  is  that  United  States  wants 
Garcia  Godoy  to  succeed,  so  U.  S.  money  is 
being  given  to  him  to  use  for  semipolitlcal 
purposes. 

On  September  5,  2  days  after  the  Garcia 
Godoy  government  took  office,  the  AID  people 
went  over  the  books  with  the  Government. 
The  Dominicans  were  surprised.  They  were 
"wealthier"  than  they  had  imagined. 

They  hadn't  heard  about  President  John- 
son's promise  of  $20  million — ^because  there 
are  no  newspapers  of  general  information  in 
the  capital. 

But,  in  addition  to  that,  they  found  that 
they  had : 

Thirty-two  million  dollars  In  loans  negoti- 
ated by  previous  governments,  but  never 
drawn. 

Twenty  to  thirty  million  dollars  in  new 
loans  that  will  be  available  to  finance  proj- 
ects the  AID  mission  now  is  developing. 

Six  and  one-half  million  dollars  in  OAS 
emergency  aid  that  has  not  been  spent  yet. 

Total  aid  given  since  April  24  ran  to  $42 
million.  This  was  U.S.  money,  most  of 
which  was  f unneled  through  OAS. 

One  reason  that  $6.5  million  of  this  aid 
money  has  not  yet  been  spent  is  that  United 
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states  now  Is  keeping  a  closer  watch  than 
ever  on  what  is  done  with  aid  dollars  In  the 
Dominican  Republic.  In  the  past,  officials 
say,  much  of  the  aid  money  went  down  the 
drain.  In  stopgap  measures. 

Now  United  States  Intends  to  be  tougher, 
and  make  certain  that  aid  extended  will  help 
make  It  possible  to  end  aid  later. 


MEDICARE 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  despite 
the  many  words  written  about  it,  we 
continue  to  receive  questions  from 
people  who  are  wondering  about  the 
operation  of  the  Medicare  Act  and  how  it 
will  affect  them  and  their  families. 
Better  Homes  &  Gardens  magazine  for 
October  1965.  has  done  an  excellent  job 
in  answering  these  questions  with  an 
article  entitled  "The  Simple  Facts  About 
Medicare." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Plaik    Talk    About   Family    Health:    Thb 
Simple  Pacts  About  Medicare 

WHAT    medicare    WOUTJ)    PAT     FOB    A    TTPICAL 

SERIOUS    ILLNESS 

Assume  that  a  person  65  or  older  Is  covered 
by  medicare's  automatic  hospital  Insurance 
and  by  the  optional  medical  plan  that  costs 
$3  a  month.  His  doctor  orders  him  Into  a 
hospital  for  an  operation  followed  by  3 
weeks  of  fairly  Intensive  care,  a  total  of  25 
days.  At  $26  a  day  for  a  semlprlvate  room, 
his  basic  bill  is  $650.  Drugs  are  an  addi- 
tional $85.  Lab  tests  and  other  hospital 
charges  are  $115.  His  total  bill  Is  $850.  He 
pajrs  $40  and  medicare  pays  $810. 

The  surgeon's  and  anesthetist's  fees,  plus 
visits  by  the  patient's  own  doctor  during 
the  hospitalization,  total  $400.  If  he  has 
already  paid  $50  of  medical  expenses  during 
the  year,  the  patient's  20-percent  share  of 
this  cost  Is  $80.     Medicare  pays  $320. 

After  leaving  the  hospital,  he  enters  a 
nursing  home  for  30  days  of  additional 
recuperation.  The  cost  Is  $365,  which  In- 
cludes drugs  his  doctor  has  prescribed.  The 
first  20  days  and  the  drug  costs  are  paid  In 
full  by  medicare.  For  the  next  10  days  he 
personally  must  contribute  $5  a  day  ($50  al- 
together) .  Medicare  pays  the  other  $315. 
While  In  the  nursing  home  he  also  runs  up 
a  $90  doctor  bill.<  Medicare  pays  80  percent 
of  it  ($72).    His  own  cost  is  thus  $18. 

Total  costs  of  the  Illness  are  $1,705.  Med- 
icare pays  $1,517.  The  patient  pays  $188. 
Despite  the  millions  of  words  that  have 
been  written  on  medicare,  you  may  still  have 
V  doubts  about  how  the  new  law  will  affect 
your  family.  Here  are  the  answers  to  com- 
mon, basic  questions  recently  posed  by 
readers: 

How  much  will  the  law  Increase  your  pay- 
roll withholdings?  How  do  you  qualify  for 
benefits?  What  is  the  extent  of  those  ben- 
efits? Is  your  wife's  coverage  different  from 
yours?  How  can  medicare  increase  your  In- 
come tax  deductions?  Should  you  cancel 
your  private  health  Insurance  policies? 

You  will  help  finance  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, plus  other  expanded  benefits,  by  pay- 
ing social  security  tax  on  the  first  $6,600  of 
your  annual  earnings  after  this  year,  instead 
of  the  present  $4,800.  Also,  the  tax  rate  will 
go  up  to  4.2  percent.  Thus  on  $6,600  or 
more  of  earnings,  your  withholding  for  so- 
cial security  will  be  $277.20,  a  yearly  increase 
of  $103.20.  Of  this  amount.  $23.10  will  be 
earmarked  for  your  "prepaid"  hospital  Insur- 
ance after  age  65.  Rates  will  increase  again 
in  1967,  to  a  maximum  of  $290.40.  with  $33 
of  that  annual  tax  amoxint  set  aside  for 
medicare. 


To  this  extent,  your  participation  in  med- 
icare Is  compulsory.  The  supplementary  in- 
surance program  covering  doctor  bills  and 
certain  other  expenses  Is  optional.  If  you 
sign  up  for  It,  the  $3-a-month  premlvuns 
begin  when  you  reach  age  65.  They  will 
most  likely  be  deducted  from  your  social 
security  retirement  benefits.  Voluntary  In- 
sxirance  for  your  wife  will  cost  an  additional 
$3  a  month  when  she  becomes  65. 

To  qualify  for  hospital  Insurance  benefits 
once  this  part  of  the  program  begins  on 
July  1,  1966,  the  only  requirement  Is  that 
you  be  65.  It  Isn't  necessary  even  that  you 
be  covered  by  social  security.  (After  1967 
this  rule  changes;  persons  who  become  65 
after  that  date  will  need  to  have  had  some 
work  experience  under  social  security.) 

There  Is  no  "earnings  test."  You  are  en- 
titled to  full  benefits  under  medicare  even 
though  you  may  have  annual  earnings  over 
$1,500  which  prevent  you  from  collecting 
part  or  all  of  your  social  security  retirement 
pension. 

For  most  families  (the  exceptions  being 
those  who  otherwise  couldn't  or  wouldn't 
get  proper  medical  attention)  the  only 
change  medicare  will  make  In  health  care  is 
the  manner  In  which  It's  paid  for.  Your 
doctor  will  be  of  your  own  choosing,  and  he 
will  continue  to  make  all  the  medical  de- 
cisions: when  and  where  to  hospitalize  you. 
the  type  of  treatment  or  surgery  needed,  how 
long  you  should  remain  In  the  hospital,  and 
what  post-hospital  care.  If  any,  you  need. 

When  your  doctor  hiis  admitted  you  to  a 
hospital,  you  will  simply  be  asked  to  show 
your  health  Insurance  card,  similar  to  the 
Blue  Cross  card  you  may  now  have.  Next 
spring,  persons  already  65  and  receiving  so- 
cial security  benefits  will  receive  their  cards 
In  the  mail.  Others  will  need  to  apply  at 
their  nearest  social  security  office. 

Now  to  the  extent  of  your  benefits:  Your 
medicare  insurance  covers  up  to  60  days  of 
hospital  costs  after  you  pay  the  first  $40. 
For  up  to  30  additional  days,  you  pay  $10 
a  day  and  medicare  pays  the  balance.  After 
90  days  In  a  hospital  during  a  single  spell  of 
Illness,  the  hospital  benefits  stop. 

You  can  thus  expect  medicare  to  pick  up 
the  bill  for  the  major  share  of  yoxir  hospital 
expenses:  room  and  board,  drugs  normally 
furnished  by  a  hospital,  operating  room 
charges,  care  by  hospital  staff  nurses,  labora- 
tory fees,  and  the  use  of  an  oxygen  tent, 
wheelchair,  or  crutches. 

Certain  "extras,"  however,  must  come  out 
of  your  own  pocket:  the  extra  cost  of  a  pri- 
vate room  unless  your  doctor  certifies  there 
Is  a  medical  need  for  Isolation,  the  cost  of  a 
private  duty  nurse,  and  of  course  such  items 
as  TV  rental.  And  vmless  you  are  covered 
by  the  supplementary  Insurance  program, 
medicare  will  not  pay  doctor  bills.  In  or  out 
of  the  hospital. 

At  any  time  after  your  third  day  In  the 
hospital,  your  doctor  may  decide  you  can 
be  cared  for  Just  as  well  and  at  less  expense 
In  a  private  nursing  home  that  has  an  ar- 
rangement with  a  hospital.  After  January 
1.  1967.  medicare  will  pay  the  full  cost  for  up 
to  20  days  of  this  type  of  extended  care,  plus 
all  costs  over  $5  a  day  for  an  additional  80 
days — a  total  of  100  days.  And  even  after 
your  discharge  from  a  hospital  (following 
at  least  a  3-day  stay)  or  from  an  extended 
care  facility,  your  doctor  may  prescribe  ad- 
ditional medical  services  while  you  conva- 
lesce at  home.  If  so,  and  If  you  are  confined 
to  your  home,  medicare  will  pay  for  as  many 
as  100  visits  during  a  12-month  period  by  a 
nurse,  therapist,  or  part-time  home  health 
aid. 

Suppose  you  suffer  a  relapse?  If  It  has 
been  less  than  60  days  since  you  left  the 
hospital  or  nursing  home,  the  relapse  Is 
considered  part  of  the  same  "spell  of  Illness" 
and  you  are  entitled  to  any  unused  benefits. 
For  example,  assume  yotir  Initial  stay  in  the 
hospital  was  for  40  days  and  that  within  the 


next  60  days  your  doctor  orders  you  read- 
mitted. You  would  stUl  have  20  days  during 
which  medicare  would  pay  the  full  cost,  plus 
30  more  days  during  which  It  would  pay  all 
costs  over  $10  a  day.  And  you'd  have  100 
days  of  extended  care. 

If  your  relapse  were  to  occur  after  more 
than  60  days  out  of  the  hospital  or  nursing 
home,  this  would  be  considered  a  new  spell 
of  Illness  and  you'd  be  eligible  for  a  whole 
new  round  of  benefits:  hospital,  nxirslng 
home,   and  at-home   services. 

Part  of  the  cost  of  out-patient  diagnostic 
services  you  get  at  a  hospital  also  will  be 
covered  by  medicare  hospital  Insurance. 
This  can  occur  even  though  you  are  not  ac- 
tually admitted  to  the  hosptal. 

Examples:  X-rays,  blood  tests,  or  an  elec- 
trocardiogram. You  pay  the  first  $20  and 
20  percent  of  the  cost  over  $20;  medicare  pays 
the  remaining  80  per  cent.  If  the  total  cost 
Is,  say,  $60,  you  pay  $20  plus  20  percent  of 
the  remaining  $40 — that  Is,  88.  This  makes 
your  total  cost  $28.  Medicare  pays  the  other 
$32  toward  your  bill. 

As  broad  as  the  new  medicare  hospital  In- 
surance program  Is,  It  still  falls  far  short  of 
providing  full  protection  for  your  after-65 
medical  needs.  But  much  of  what  It  doesn't 
cover,  the  new  volimtary  medical  Insurance 
plan  does  cover. 

Subject  to  a  deductible  provision  under 
which  you  pay  the  first  $50  of  your  medical 
expenses  each  year,  the  plan  pays  80  percent 
of  the  additional  costs  of : 

Physicians'  and  surgeons'  care,  without  re- 
gard to  where  you  receive  It — In  a  hospital, 
clinic,  office,  home,  or  elsewhere.  Included 
are  the  fees  of  any  radiologists,  anesthesiol- 
ogists, and  pathologists  who  may  be  reqvUred. 
Up  to  100  home  health  service  visits  a  year 
with  no  requirement  of  prior  hospitalization. 
The  cost  of  X-rays,  laboratory  tests,  and 
special  therapy.  Some  of  these  expenses  may 
be  only  partially  covered  by  yovir  hospital  in- 
surance, In  which  case  the  voluntary  plan 
can  be  applied  to  the  balance  of  the  cost. 

Sxirglcal  dressings,  splints,  casts,  ambu- 
lance service,  rental  of  equipment  such  as 
an  Iron  lung  or  wheelchair  for  lose  in  your 
home,  braces,  artificial  limbs,  and  eyes. 

But  remember:  Insurance  under  this  part 
of  medicare  Is  not  automatic.  You  will  need 
to  enroll  and  agree  to  pay  the  $3-a-month 
premium  at  age  65.  What's  more,  there  is  a 
deadline.  If  you  will  be  65  by  the  end  of  this 
year,  the  deadline  is  next  March  31.  If  your 
65th  birthday  Is  after  December  31,  1965,  you 
win  have  a  7  month  signup  period  that  begins 
3  months  before  your  birthday.  After  that, 
the  signup  will  be  open  to  you  only  from 
October  through  December  dvirlng  odd- 
numbered  years. 

Don't  let  the  deadline  slip  by.  If  for  no 
other  reason,  you'd  have  to  wait  two  years — 
without  protection — for  another  opportunity 
to  sign  up.  And  unless  you  enroll  within 
3  years  from  the  close  of  the  first  sign- 
up period  available  to  you,  you  become  per- 
manently ineligible.  Finally,  there's  a  10- 
percent-a-year  Increase  In  the  premium  for 
each  full  year  you  coxxld  have  been  enrolled 
but  weren't. 

Your  wife's  eligibility  for  medicare  is 
based  on  her  age,  not  yours.  She  qualifies 
for  the  hospital  Insurance  program  simply 
by  becoming  65.  If  she  is  receiving  social 
security  benefits,  either  on  her  own  or  as 
your  wife,  she  will  get  a  medicare  member- 
ship card  automatically.  Otherwise,  she 
will  need  to  make  special  application  for  one. 
Suppose  that  she  has  never  worked  under 
social  security.  That  won't  prevent  her 
from  obtaining  either  type  of  medicare  In- 
surance. In  the  case  of  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram, of  course,  she  will  still  need  to  enroll 
(as  described  above)  and  pay  the  $3-a- 
month  premium. 

What  If  you  should  die  before  your  wife 
reaches  65?  Assuming  you  die  no  sooner 
than  1968  and  are  covered  by  social  security 
at  the  time  of  your  death,  it  will  not  affect 
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her  medicare  eligibility.  She  can  still  obtain 
both  kinds  of  coverage  once  she  becomes  65. 
Both  the  benefits  and  the  deductible  fea- 
tures of  medicare  are  also  determined  indi- 
vidually. The  fact  that  you  may  have  used 
up  a  part  or  all  of  the  available  benefits  for 
a  single  illness  will  have  no  effect  on  her 
benefits,  or  vice  versa. 

Similarly,  If  you  enter  a  hospital  and  pay 
the  first  $40  of  the  cost,  she  must  still  do 
likewise  if  and  when  she  becomes  a  hospital 
patient.  The  same  goes  for  the  $50  deduct- 
ible payment  under  the  voluntary  medical 
plan:  you  pay  the  first  $50  a  year  of  your 
expense  and  she  pays  the  first  $50  of  hers. 

Two  new  medical  tax  rules  become  effec- 
tive In  1967.  One  Is  a  tax  increase  which 
applies  only  to  persons  over  65.  The  other 
Is  a  possible  tax  saving  which  applies  to  every 
family  that  itemizes  its  income  tax  deduc- 
tions. 

If  you  are  over  65.  your  tax  deduction  for 
medical  expenses  will  be  limited  to  the 
amount  that  exceeds  3  percent  of  your  in- 
come; up  to  now,  after-65  medical  expenses 
have  been  fully  deductible  under  Federal  in- 
come tax  regulations. 

The  second  change  permits  you,  regardless 
of  age,  to  deduct  one-half  the  premiums  you 
pay  for  medical  care  Insurance,  up  to  a  min- 
imum deduction  of  $150.  This  Is  without 
regard  to  Income  and  applies  to  both  private 
medical  insurance  costs  and  (in  the  case  of 
persons  over  65)  the  $3-a-month  cost  of  the 
optional  medicare  plan.  And  the  remaining 
half  of  your  medical  care  insurance  pre- 
miums can  be  added  to  other  medical  ex- 
penses to  determine  whether  they  exceed  3 
percent  of  your  Income — and  thus  Indicate 
what  regular  medical  deduction,  if  any,  you 
are  entitled  to. 

To  see  how  this  works,  assume  you  are 
not  yet  65  and  are  paying  $220  a  year  for  a 
private  health  insurance  policy.  If  you 
Itemize  expenses  on  your  1967  (not  your 
1965  or  1966)  return  you  can  claim  a  deduc- 
tion of  $110,  regardless  of  your  income  or 
other  medical  expenses.  Then  you  can  add 
the  remaining  $110  to  your  doctor,  hospital, 
and  deductible  drug  expenses  to  compute 
your  regular  deduction  on  the  amount  in 
excess  of  3  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross 
income. 

Another  way  medicare  can  translate  into 
money  and  tax  savings  is  if  you  support  an 
elderly  parent.  The  main  advantage,  of 
course.  Is  that  It  sharply  reduces  the  drain 
on  your  own  finances  if  the  parent  should 
require  expensive  medical  care.  Chances 
are  medicare  will  pay  most  of  the  bill. 

If  you  pay  the  parent's  $3-a-month  pre- 
mium for  the  optional  medical  care  plan, 
this  is  deductible  on  your  tax  return.  It 
also  counts  toward  determining  whether  you 
provide  more  than  half  of  the  parent's  sup- 
port costs,  as  do  any  medicare  "deductible" 
charges  you  pay. 

On  the  other  hand — and  this  is  impor- 
tant— any  benefits  the  parent  receives  under 
medicare  will  not  affect  the  determination 
of  whether  she  (or  he)  Is  your  dependent. 
For  example,  suppose  your  aged  mother  has 
a  small  Income  of  her  own,  say  $1,500  a  year. 
But  counting  room,  board,  and  other  costs, 
you've  been  contributing  $2,000  a  year  to- 
ward her  support.  Thus,  of  the  $3,500  total, 
your  share  Is  more  than  half  and  you  are 
entitled  to  claim  her  as  a  dependent.  Now 
assume  she  enters  a  hospital  and  later  a 
nursing  home,  and  that  her  medicare  bene- 
fits total  $1,800.  Can  you  still  claim  her 
as  a  dependent  on  the  basis  of  your  $2,000 
contribution?  Answer:  Yes.  Medicare  bene- 
fits do  not  have  to  be  counted  as  part  of 
her  total  support  cost. 

As  for  private  health  Insurance,  It's  still 
the  only  protection  you  have  until  you  reach 
65  and  until  medicare  hospital  Insurance 
and  the  optional  medical  care  plan  becomes 
effective  on  July  1,  1966.  Extended  care 
benefits  won't  be  available  until  6  months 
later,  on  January  1, 1967. 
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Even  then,  don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  cancel 
your  private  Insurance  until  you've  taken  a 
look  at  what  the  company  has  to  offer.  Ob- 
viously, the  insiu-ance  industry  Is  faced  with 
making  major  revisions  In  its  coverage  for 
persons  over  65.  These  can  be  expected  to 
provide  protection  against  expenses  not  cov- 
ered by  medicare.  For  example,  a  catas- 
trophic Illness  or  accident  could  require  more 
than  the  90  days  of  hospitalization  provided 
by  medicare.  Or  you  could  require  a  pri- 
vate duty  nurse,  another  cost  not  covered 
by  medicare.  Nor  does  medicare  cover  the 
cost  of  drugs  except  while  you  are  In  a  hos- 
pital or  nursing  home. 

It's  also  possible  yotir  private  insurance 
might  cover  some  of  the  deductible  expenses 
under  medicare,  as  well  as  your  "co-insur- 
ance" cost  of  $10  a  day  after  60  days  In  a 
hospital.  Or  the  same  policy  might  provide 
a  weekly  income  to  cover  incidental  expenses 
while  you  are  hospitalized. 

You'll  also  want  to  bear  in  mind,  of  course, 
that  once  you  have  dropped  your  private 
insurance  you  may  not  be  able  to  reinstate 
It,  almost  certainly  not  without  a  physical 
exam. 

Even  If  you  are  not  yet  65,  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  review  your  private  insurance 
with  your  local  agent.  This  is  particularly 
true  If  you  are  60  or  older.  The  reason  is 
that  your  policy  may  contain  a  provision 
that  guarantees  it  renewable  for  life,  and  to 
the  extent  that  this  feature  represents  one 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  policy,  you  may  be 
able  to  obtain  a  lower  premium  or  increased 
health-insurance  protection  for  the  same 
amount  of  premium. 


THE    POVERTY    PROGRAM    IN 
MINNESOTA 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
poverty  program  is,  above  all,  the  story 
of  people. 

It  is  the  story  of  men  and  women 
being  helped  to  find  their  way  to  self- 
support  and  self-respect  after  a  lifetime 
on  welfare.  It  is  the  story  of  4 -year- 
old  children  from  low-income  families, 
learning  about  a  new  world  through  the 
Head  Start  program.  It  is  teenage  boys 
and  girls  trying  to  reverse  lifetimes  of 
failure  in  the  Job  Corps.  It  is  young 
men  and  women  now  earning  enough 
money  to  stay  in  high  school,  or  helping 
finance  their  own  college  education 
through  the  work-study  program.  It  is 
communities  mobilizing  their  resources 
for  an  all-out  assault  on  the  poverty  in 
their  midst.  It  is  community  leaders, 
representatives  of  the  poor,  VISTA  vol- 
unteers, and  dedicated  professionals — 
all  working  together  to  provide  new  hope 
for  Americans  too  long  left  by  the  road- 
side in  our  national  march  to  prosperity. 

Three  staff  writers  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune — Sam  Newlund,  Richard  P. 
Kleeman,  and  Frank  Premack — decided 
to  tell  this  story  to  the  people  of  Minne- 
sota. They  conducted  extensive  re- 
search, and  they  wrote  a  series  of  10 
articles  entitled  "The  War  on  Poverty," 
which  were  published  in  the  Tribune  be- 
tween August  30  and  September  10. 

These  articles  tell  about  low-income 
Minnesota  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  who  are  being  helped  by  the  pov- 
erty program .  They  describe  many  pro j  - 
ects  in  our  State,  and  they  discuss, 
frankly,  both  the  achievements  and  the 
problems  that  have  developed. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  series  of  articles  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From   the   Minneapolis   Tribune,    Aug.    30, 

1965] 
The  Wab  on  Poverty:  How  They  Hope  To 
Help  People 
(Editor's  Note. — The  "war  on  poverty"  is 
now  a  year  old.  Three  Minneapolis  Tribune 
staff  writers  Sam  Newlund,  Richard  P.  Klee- 
man, and  Frank  Premack,  have  pooled  their 
efforts  to  explain  how  the  major  phases  of 
the  "war"  are  being  waged  in  behalf  of 
Minnesota's  poor.  This  is  the  first  of  10 
articles.) 

(By  Sam  Newlund) 

You  couldn't  find  a  more  wretched  life 
than  John  Erickson'e.  Bom  to  a  pair  of 
alcoholics  who  lived  on  liquor  and  welfare, 
his  childhood  was  smashed  by  neglect  and 
poverty. 

Now  29,  he  recalled  a  time  when  he  was 
6:  The  children  were  living  with  their 
mother  in  northern  Minnesota;  the  father 
had  deserted  to  St.  Paul.  Mother  got  tired 
of  having  four  kids  around  the  house  and 
"Just  put  us  on  a  Greyhound  bus  and  shipped 
us  to  St.  Paul." 

Erlckson  (a  pseudonym)  was  recounting 
the  early  events  of  his  life  that  shoved  him 
headlong  toward  failure  and  frustration — 
and  made  him  a  human  target  in  the  war 
on  poverty. 

He  is  one  of  several  himdred  welfare  re- 
cipients enrolled  in  a  Ramsey  County  anti- 
poverty  project  aimed  at  getting  people  off 
relief  and  Into  Jobs. 

At  age  8,  Erlckson  was  arrested  for  steal- 
ing $250  from  a  car.  He  was  placed  in  a 
foster  home.  Then  came  the  county  boys' 
home.  State  training  school  for  boys,  an 
escape,  a  series ,  of  other  crimes  and  St. 
Cloud  Reformatory. 

From  there,  a  "suicide"  attempt  while  In 
solitary  confinement  landed  him  in  the 
State  security  hospital  at  St.  Peter  as  a 
psychopath.  After  that  •  •  •  parole  in 
1956,  a  period  of  bximming  across  the  coun- 
try and  finally  marriage  in  1958  to  a  petite 
woman  of  borderline  Intelligence. 

Born  of  that  marriage  were  two  children 
who  died  of  meningitis,  a  third  who  now  has 
a  serious  kidney  defect  and  a  fourth  with 
congenital  foot  defects.  Mrs.  Erlckson  Is  un- 
dergoing tests  to  determine  If  she  has  cancer. 

Observed  Erlckson's  caseworker: 

"I  think  he  has  as  many  stresses  as  a  man 
can  possibly  have." 

Becavtse  he  quit  school  in  the  eighth  grade, 
Erlckson  has  little  to  offer  an  employer.  He 
has  an  explosive  temper  and  a  record  of  un- 
reliability on  the  Job. 

Virtually  all  his  life,  he  has  been  either 
in  institutions  or  on  welfare.  His  parents 
were  reliefers  and  so  are  two  of  his  three 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Says  Erlckson:  "I  used  to  figure  to  myself 
•  •  •  well,  if  I  quit  my  Job  111  go  back  on 
relief.  That's  the  way  we  were  brought  up. 
When  I  wasn't  on  welfare  I  was  In  Jail — 
that's  all  I  know. 

"Now  I'm  getting  a  little  tired  of  having 
the  State  and  county  running  our  lives. 

"I  want  to  get  out  of  this  rut." 

The  Ramsey  County  Welfare  Department 
has  pinned  Its  dubious  hopes  In  Erlckson's 
case  on  title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 

Title  V  tries  to  do  what  undermanhed 
welfare  departments  have  wanted  to  do  all 
along — to  give  reliefers  something  approach- 
ing adequate  counseling,  vocational  training, 
work  experience  and  basic  education  in  an 
effort  to  make  them  self-supporting. 

It  means  catchup  classes  In  English,  science 
and  mathematics,  like  those  Erlckson  attends 
at  Mechanics  Arts  High  School.  It  means 
Job  training,  such  as  the  groundskeeper 
course  Erlckson  hopes  to  enroll  in. 
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For  many  reliefers,  It  means  more  money. 
Before  enrolling  in  the  project.  Erickson's 
family  of  four  lived  on  $112  a  month  In  re- 
lief money  plus  rent  and  utilities.  Now  the 
family  Rets  $231  a  month  and  pays  its  own 
rent  ($47)  apd  utilities. 

For  the  Ramsey  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment the  $4.5  million  antipoverty  grant — 
biggest  so  far  in  Minnesota — means  the  hir- 
ing of  94  new  employees,  mostly  caseworkers 
and  vocational  counselors.  A  new  suite  of 
oflQces  has  been  set  up  to  handle  the  load. 

The  project  calls  for  enrolling  1,000  relief 
families  and  500  families  on  Aid  to  Depend- 
ent Children  (ADC).  Only  families  with 
minor  children  and  with  adults  potentially 
able  to  land  Jobs  are  selected. 

The  relief  families,  whose  assistance  checks 
ordinarily  are  lower  than  ADC  families,  are 
moved  up  to  ADC  standards.  The  Federal 
law  thus  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  encourage 
States  such  as  Minnesota  to  expand  their 
ADC  programs  to  Include  families  with  a 
man — an  unemployed  father — in  the  house. 

Erlckson.  a  brawny  man  with  tattooed 
forearms,  doesn't  look  poverty-stricken.  His 
family  lives  in  a  neat,  and  adequately  fur- 
nished three-bedroom  apartment  in  a  St. 
Paul  public  housing  project. 

A  cool  breeze  blew  from  the  center  court- 
yard through  the  Erlckson  home  the  other 
day  as  he  put  his  feet  on  a  coffee  table  and 
talked  about  his  failures  and  hopes. 

"When  I  w.\s  single."  he  said.  "I  didn't  care 
whether  I  worked  or  not.  I  always  had  a 
roof  over  my  head  and  something  to  drink. 
That  was  the  important  thing. 

"But  I'm  getting  older  now.  and  I  realize 
that  my  kids  suffer." 

Erlckron's  caseworker,  Mrs.  Virginia  Reher, 
also  believes  he  has  mended  his  ways  be- 
cause of  concern  for  his  children.  He  was 
'really  shook."  Mrs.  Reher  said,  when  Erick- 
son's little  boy  asked  him  once,  "Daddy,  why 
don't  you  go  and  work  like  other  daddies  do?" 

"Let's  face  it."  said  Erlckson,  'Tve  been 
a  bum." 

But  he  saw  some  hope  for  a  more  stable 
future.  Pointing  to  a  television  set  across 
the  room,  he  boasted  of  repairing  it  the  other 
day  and  cl.iimed  the  electronics  field  as  a 
possible  source  of  Income.  He  also  spoke 
hopefully  of  landing  a  good  Job  as  a  grounds- 
keeper  after  conapletlng  the  course  offered  by 
the  project. 

Not  all  welfare  clients  have  Erickson's 
problems.  Others,  like  many  ADC  mothers, 
may  simply  be  prevented  from  working  by 
the  need  to  care  for  small  children. 

Still  others  won't  become  "self-suflQclent" 
because  they  are  not  physically  or  mentally 
able. 

Erickson's  prospects  of  getting  off  the  dole 
depend  on  his  success  In  qualifying  for  a 
high  school  diploma,  his  success  In  vocational 
training,  the  availability  of  a  Job  and  his 
family's  health,  among  other  things.  It  also 
will  depend  on  whether  his  attitude  toward 
work  changes  for  the  better. 

Mrs.  Reher  is  optimistic,  although  she  con- 
ceded that  others  have  considered  Erlckson 
a  "100  percent  loser." 

"I  think  he's  going  to  make  It,"  she  said. 


War  on  Poverty  Emphasizes  Local  lNrn.\- 
■nvE.    Participation    bt    Poor 

The  primary  vehicle  for  President  John- 
son's "war  on  poverty"  Is  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964.  which  became  law  last 
August  20. 

Legislation  extending  the  program  for  a 
second  year  will  be  signed  by  the  President  as 
soon  as  a  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee works  out  final  details  of  the  extension 
approved  by  both  bodies. 

Although  many  Federal  agencies  are  In- 
volved, the  primary  responsibility  for  co- 
ordinating the  program  and  allocating  Fed- 
eral funds  rests  with  the  OfBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  headed  by  R.  Sargent  Shrlver. 


The  program  emphasizes  Innovation,  local 
Initiative,  and  participation  by  the  poor. 
Priority  is  given  to  programs  coordinated 
through  local  antlpovertv  organizations 
widely  representative  of  the  communities 
involved. 

By  mid-June  In  Minnesota,  there  were  20 
such  community  action  councils  either  In 
business  or  In  the  final  development  stage. 
Thirteen  others  were  being  organized. 

A  State  office  of  economic  opportunity 
acts  as  an  adviser  to  community  action 
councils  and  other  antipoverty  efforts. 

In  Hennepin  County,  the  action  council 
is  the  Community  Health  and  Welfare  Coun- 
cil. 

There  has  been  a  notable  absence  of  po- 
litical controversy  over  the  poverty  program 
In  the  county — unlike  many  other  parts  of 
the  country — because.  In  the  view  of  many 
observers,  a  nonpolltlcal  body  Is  doing  the 
planning. 

Here  Is  a  capsule  summary  of  the  major 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

TITLE    I 

Job  Corps:  Residential  camps  where  Job- 
less youths  learn  work  habits  and  Job  skills. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps:  Youths  work 
on  a  variety  of  Jobs  in  the  public  interest 
while  living  at  home,  either  to  help  them 
stay  in  school  or  Increase  their  employablllty. 

Work-study:  Low-income  college  students 
get  part-time  Jobs  to  help  them  through 
school. 

TITLE   n 

Authorizes  formation  of  local  councils  to 
devise  their  own  methods  of  combating  pov- 
erty. 

Project  Head  Start:  Preschool  child  guid- 
ance clinics  set  up  by  these  councils  help 
poor  youngsters  catch  up  to  a  kindergarten 
or  first  grade  level. 

TITLE    ni 

Low-Interest  loans  to  poverty-stricken 
farm  families. 

Migrant:  Special  locally  devised  programs 
to  aid  migrant  workers. 

TITLE    IV 

Low-Interest  small  business  loans  to  low- 
Income  persons  who  can't  get  loans  else- 
where, or  to  firms  which  will  employ  the 
poor. 

TITLE   V 

Work  experience:  Special  efforts  to  help 
unemployed  heads  of  households  in  welfare 
families  to  become  self-sufficient  through 
vocational  or  educational  training. 

TITLE    VI 

Sets  up  administration  of  antipoverty  pro- 
gram. 

Domestic  Peace  Corps:  Establishes  VISTA, 
corps  of  volunteers  to  aid  the  poor  and  work 
in  hospitals  and  various  Institutions. 

The  Waf.  on  Povet^ty:  Project  He.\d  Start 
Gives  Youncsteks  Even  CxIance 
(Editor's  Note. — The  "war  on  poverty"  Is 
now  a  year  old.  Three  Minneapolis  Tribune 
staff  writers.  Sam  Newlund.  Richard  P.  Klee- 
man  and  Frank  Premack.  have  pooled  their 
efforts  to  explain  how  the  major  phases  of 
the  war  are  being  waged  in  behalf  of 
Minnesota's  poor.  This  is  the  second  of  10 
articles.) 

(By  Sam  Newlund) 

ViNELAND,  Minn. — After  a  week  as  Project 
Head  Start  teacher  at  Mllle  Lacs  Indian 
Reservation,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Lemke  wrote  a 
report  referring  to  the  dozen  youngsters  who 
charged  Into  her  schoolroom  as  "little 
cherubs." 

Sarcasm  between  the  lines?  Maybe  so. 
But  during  the  project's  eighth  and  final 
week  Mrs.  Lemke  spoke  of  Incredible  changes. 
If  not  cherubs,  her  charges  at  least  were 
more  angelic  than  before. 


Project  Head  Start  Is  one  of  the  more 
widely  heralded  programs  in  the  "war  on 
poverty."  A  more  apt  name  would  be  Project 
Catch  Up.  since  its  aim  is  to  help  poverty- 
ridden  preschoolers  catch  up  with  middle- 
class  youngsters. 

It  Is  deemed  necessary  because  even 
kindergarten  and  the  first  grade  go  on  the 
assumption  that  education  already  has  begun 
at  home.  Most  people  assume  that  5-year- 
olds  know  what  a  circus  is.  how  to  handle 
a  knife  and  fork  and  a  bar  of  soap,  and  have 
at  least  a  corner  in  their  homes  where  they 
can  sit  with  crayons  and  coloring  book. 

For  some  children,  these  things  are  un- 
known. 

Head  Start's  thesis  is  that  If  such  missing 
bits  of  civilization  can  be  supplied  in  a 
child  guidance  clinic,  then  maybe  children 
of  the  poor  can  begin  school  on  an  equal 
footing  with  others. 

Most  Head  Start  projects.  In  Minneapolis 
and  elsewhere,  are  for  children  of  4  and 
5  who  are  about  to  enter  kindergarten. 
Vlneland  Elementary  School,  which  serves  a 
community  of  140  Mille  Lacs  families,  has 
no  kindergarten. 

The  Mille  Lacs  project,  therefore.  Is  for 
children  of  5,  6  and  7  about  to  enter  first 
grade.  Some  already  had  a  taste  of  first 
grade,  but  had  dropped  out  because  of  Illness 
and  family  moves. 

Who  are  these  children  and  why  do  they 
need  Head   Start? 

There's  Henry  Sam.  Jr..  age  6.  He's  bright- 
eyed,  healthy-looking,  and  wore  a  vivid  red 
shirt  1  day  during  the  project's  8th  week. 
He  and  two  sisters  live  with  parents  who  were 
high  school  dropouts. 

The  Sams  live  In  a  one-room  frame  dwell- 
ing measuring  about  10  by  12  feet.  A  rusted 
chimney  droops  precariously  on  the  roof.  A 
misshapen  screendoor,  patched  with  card- 
board, abuts  a  front  stoop  of  rotting,  fallen 
planks. 

The  house  is  atop  a  weed-infested  hill 
where  crickets  chatter  Incessantly.  A  bro- 
ken bicycle  frame,  a  mangled  baby  stroller,  an 
old  shoe  and  a  crumpled  blanket  litter  the 
hard,  barren  ground  in  front  of  the  house. 
A  broken  oar  rests  against  the  house's  side. 

Inside,  Mrs.  Sam — a  pretty,  dark-haired 
woman  of  27 — sits  stoically  making  waste- 
paper  baskets  from  the  bark  of  nearby  birch 
trees. 

Mrs.  Sam  says  her  husband  found  work  the 
previous  week  at  a  furniture  factory.  Before 
that,  they  lived  on  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  aid  from  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

(Head  Start  records  showed  the  family's 
annual  income  was  In  the  $2.000-$3.000 
bracket.) 

Mrs.  Sam  agrees  that  Head  Start  has  been 
good  for  her  son — he  now  can  write  his 
name,  she  says.  But  she  believes  the  teach- 
er and  volunteer  workers  tend  to  "baby 
him." 

Down  at  the  schoolhouse.  Mrs.  Lemke  had 
rated  Henry  after  the  first  Head  Start  week 
as  having  limited  interest  in  objects  and 
activities,  as  needing  excessive  prompting 
and  constant  reassurance  to  try  something 
new  and  as  being  very  anxious  In  new 
situations. 

One  of  the  new  activities  he  and  his  class- 
mates experienced  later  in  the  program  was 
a  classroom  demonstration  of  proper  tooth- 
brushing. 

Using  one  of  the  boys  as  a  "prop,"  Mrs. 
Lemke  demonstrated  the  correct  technique 
and  showed  a  fllmstrlp  on  the  need  for  good 
eating  habits  and  regular  dental  care.  With 
the  help  of  three  young  volunteer  assist- 
ants— members  of  a  Catholic  Youth  Organi- 
zation group  from  the  Twin  Cities — each 
child  was  given  a  brush  and  marched  off  to 
the  bathroom  to  practice. 

The  program  also  included  medical  and 
dental  examinations  and  care  for  each  chlKI. 
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psychological  evaluations,  field  trips  to  a 
fire  station,  post  office  and  museum,  televi- 
sion viewing  and  various  classroom  and  play- 
ground activities. 

On  that  first  day  back  In  June,  according 
to  Ross  Jorgensen,  assistant  director  of  the 
reservation's  community  action  program,  the 
youngsters  stampeded  in  "like  a  pack  of 
wild  horses." 

Reported  Mrs.  Lemke:  By  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  a  marked  change  was  very  no- 
ticeable. Each  child  was  actually  reading 
pictures,  listening  for  new  things,  making 
decisions,  speaking  up.  taking  part  in  each 
phase,  and  thinking.  (She  underlined 
"thinking.") 

Jorgensen  singled  out  Eloise  Wind,  6-year- 
old  member  of  a  nine-person  household,  as 
an  example  of  startling  change.  (The 
family  Income  was  listed  as  under  $1,000  a 
year;  Eloise  had  been  hospitalized  at  least 
four  times,  and  she  was  a  victim  of  skin 
disease  and  bronchitis.) 

Last  fall,  the  Winds  moved  from  a  tiny 
dilapidated  dwelling  into  1  of  the  28  new 
reservation  homes  built  by  the  Government. 

In  the  project's  first  2  weeks,  Jorgensen 
wrote  In  a  progress  report,  Eloise  was  "silent, 
distrustful,  and  withdrawn."  During  recess 
she  stood  fearfully  with  her  back  to  the 
schoolhouse  wall,  "as  still  and  mute  as  a 
fawn  sensing  danger." 

The  "personalized  attention"  from  one  of 
the  volunteer  aids,  Jorgensen  said,  wrought 
a  change  that  "completely  reversed"  that 
kind  of  behavior.  After  3  weeks,  he  said,  she 
was  "gregarious  and  participating  in  all 
activities." 

One  important  part  of  the  Mille  Lacs  pro- 
gram Is  lunch.  Cooked  In  the  school's  new 
kitchen.  It  Is  wholesome  and  plentiful.  (All 
the  children  reportedly  were  either  anemic 
or  bordering  on  anemia  when  the  program 
started.) 

Head  Start  was  an  undertaking  of  the  Mllle 
Lacs  Reservation  Business  Committee,  the 
governing  body  of  the  reservation.  There 
was  no  problem  selecting  the  children:  All 
those  who  were  to  enter  first  grade  this  fall 
were  considered  in  need  of  the  project. 

The  15  children  who  took  part  were  scat- 
tered among  142  families,  whose  income — 
with  only  5  exceptions — fell  below  the 
S3.000  poverty  line.  More  than  half  the 
families  had  Incomes  of  less  than  $1,000,  ac- 
cording to  project  records. 

Only  half  the  children  14  to  17  were  in 
school,  and  nearly  half  the  adults  over  25 
had  7  years  of  schooling  or  less. 

AH  but  35  of  the  107  housing  units  were 
"substandard." 

The  pothole-studded  reservation  on  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Mille  Lacs  is  poor  farm- 
land, and  opportunities  for  employment  are 
sparse  and  largely  seasonal. 

"The  pattern  of  Individual  family  and  so- 
cial disorganization  Is  clearly  discernible," 
according  to  a  summary  submitted  to  Fed- 
eral officials.  "The  social  contacts  of  the 
earlier  culture  are  no  longer  effective  and  no 
other  set  of  standards  has  been  accepted  to 
replace  them." 

The  War  on   Poverty:    Education   Is  the 

Stairway  To  Climb  From  Neediness 

(By  Richard   P.   Kleeman) 

(Third   of  a  series) 

In  one  of  the  University  of  Minnesota's 
everlasting  "temporary"  buildings,  an  effi- 
cient 27-year-old  graduate  student  runs  a 
million-dollar  work-study  program  for  needy 
university  students. 

Behind  a  typewriter  outside  Pierre  (Pete) 
Meyer's  office  sits  Diane  Ploske,  17.  The  top 
1965  graduate  of  Sandstone  (Minn.)  High 
School  and  a  new  university  freshman.  Diane 
is  one  of  hundreds  of  Minnesota  college 
students  whose  work-study  job  earnings  make 
college  education  possible. 


A  dozen  blocks  away  at  Holmes  School,  300 
Southeast  Fifth  Street,  a  staff  is  planning  the 
State's  first  real  adult  basic  education  proj- 
ect. 

Aiming  to  provide  the  3  R's  and  a  bit  more 
to  at  least  500  men  and  women  over  18  with 
less  than  an  eighth  grade  education,  it  is 
expected  to  start  more  modestly — for  about 
50 — on  September  13. 

At  first  glance  there  seems  little  con- 
nection between  one  90-percent  federally 
financed  program,  used  by  at  least  25  Min- 
nesota colleges  and  universities  to  help 
low-income  students,  and  another  to  teach 
reading,  civics,  and  health  to  the  illiterate, 
the  unemployed,  and  the  school  dropout. 

But.  aside  from  the  fact  that  adult  basic 
education  projects  will  provide  part-time 
jobs  for  some  college  students,  the  two  have 
a  basic,  philosophical  link:  the  theory  that 
education — whether  at  third  grade  or  college 
graduate  level — Is  a  weapon  against  poverty. 
Between  "clients"  of  these  antipoverty  pro- 
grams, however,  there  is  a  major  difference: 
the  young  students  generally  are  in  college 
because  they  are  eager  to  learn. 

The  adults  for  whom  the  basic  education 
program  is  planned  may  be  reluctant  to 
admit  their  educational  shortcomings:  The 
program  will  use  part-time  neighborhood 
recruiters  who  may  go  door-to-door  to  drum 
up  prospects  for  the  classes,  which  will  be 
held  daytimes  or  evenings  in  schools,  settle- 
ment houses,  church  basements — anywhere 
a  workable  group  of  5  to  12  can  be  gathered 
regularly. 

Diane  Ploske,  whose  ambition  is  to  study 
law,  can  expect  no  financial  help  from  her 
divorced  parents.  Her  remarried  mother  has 
been  ill. 

With  the  aid  of  the  $300  she  hopes  to  save 
from  her  $1.44-an-hour  summer  typist's  job 
in  the  university's  work-study  program  of- 
fice, she'll  pay  her  college  room  and  board. 
She  also  will  hold  down  a  part-time  Job  and 
a  scholarship. 

"I'm  very  lucky  to  be  able  to  go  on  with 
my  education,  as  one  of  my  two  brothers 
couldn't  do,"  says  Diane. 

That  she  heard  of  the  work-study  program 
even  before  entering  the  university  Is  a 
tribute  to  the  Intensive  efforts  of  Meyer,  her 
boss,  to  spread  word  of  It  through  high 
school  counselors  and  by  speaking  to  any 
group  that  invites  him. 

That  he  was  quoted  in  July  as  still  having 
nearly  900  job  ooenlngs  available  is  evidence, 
first,  that  the  word  hasn't  spread  fa-  enough, 
but  also,  in  his  words,  that  "many  students 
eligible  for  this  program  just  aren't  in 
college." 

Conversely,  many  college  students,  needy 
by  almost  any  standard,  still  can't  meet  the 
Federal  program's  stiff  criterion:  family  in- 
come of  $3,000  or  less  if  there's  one  child, 
increased  by  $600  for  each  added  dependent. 
(Meyer's  staff  also  must  consider  assets — 
the  farmer's  tractor,  the  family  home.) 

The  list  of  vacant  jobs  is  down  to  about 
450.  and  Meyer  believes  he  can  place  any 
eligible  student  who  applies. 

The  jobs  must  be  tasks  that  might  have 
been  available  before  but  couldn't  be  staffed 
or  afforded:  reorganizing  files,  help  in  long- 
delayed  research,  typing  that  frees  a  pro- 
fessor for  other  duties — these  are  tjrpical. 

Most  jobs — limited  to  15  hours  a  week 
during  the  school  term,  40  during  vaca- 
tions— are  on  campus,  but  the  university 
also  has  agreements  with  eight  off-campus 
nonprofit  agencies  to  take  student  workers. 
Like  the  university  and  participating  col- 
leges, a  contracting  agency  must  expect  to 
put  up — in  cash — 10  percent  of  the  student's 
pay,  to  the  Federal  Gkjvernment's  90  percent. 
The  university  program  is  the  State's  larg- 
est: $1,586,000  In  Federal  funds  have  been 
earmarked  (and  nearly  $1  million  actually 
paid  out)  since  its  inception  last  January  to 
extend  through  the  1965-66  school  year.    Of 


this,  $1,032,000  is  for  students  on  the  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul  campuses. 

One  of  the  State's  smaller  programs  is  that 
of  the  College  of  St.  Benedict,  St.  Joseph, 
where  £8,000  in  Federal  funds  (plus  the  col- 
lege's 10  percent)  has  kept  eight  girls  work- 
ing this  summer. 

About  twice  as  much  will  be  available  for 
the  coming  school  year  to  help  25  to  27  girls 
at  the  Catholic  college. 

"As  far  as  we  know,  every  one  of  these  eight 
girls  would  not  have  been  able  to  continue 
college  this  fall  if  she  had  not  been  given 
this  opportunity  to  work,"  said  Sister  Mary 
Cecelia  Kapsner,  college  treasurer.  Foxir 
girls  worked  on  campus  and  four  in  St. 
Cloud. 

All  girls  on  the  program  have  scholarships 
and  college  work  contracts  besides,  and  still 
must  borrow  either  under  a  Federal  loan 
program  or  through  banks,  the  sister  said. 

Minneapolis'  adult  basic  education  pro- 
gram— first  in  the  State  proposed  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act's  title  II— has  two 
pilot  models  that  preceded  It:  small  pro- 
grams, each  for  about  three  adulte. 

One  was  held  at  Phyllis  Wheatley  House 
in  north  Minneapolis  without  outside'  finan- 
cial support,  and  one  was  part  of  a  broader 
summer  war  on  poverty  program  to  rehabili- 
tate St.  Paul  relief  clients. 

Spokesmen  for  both  claimed  modest  suc- 
cess. 

Stanley  Baraga,  adult  education  consultant 
for  the  Minneapolis  public  schools,  is  not 
discouraged   by  these   tiny  pilot  programs: 

"We  know  the  people  are  here — statisti- 
cally," he  said,  citing  the  35,951  Minneapolis 
residents  with  7  or  fewer  years  of  schooling, 
more  than  14,000  of  whom  live  In  the  core 
city. 

The  flexible,  decentralized  program  of  free 
classes  will  be  open  to  any  adult  needing 
basic  education — with  emphasis  on  the 
habitually  unemployed,  relief  clients,  school 
dropouts,  people  rejected  for  military  serv- 
ice for  educational  shortcomings,  migrant 
workers,  foreign  language  groups,  and  the 
culturally  deprived — especially  racial  mi- 
norities. 

One  class  for  Spanish-speaking  people — 
mostly  Mexicans — is  planned  at  Unity  House 
on  the  North  Side  under  a  specially  qualified 
instructor. 

A  dozen  public  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies have  cooperated  in  planning  the  pro- 
gram, according  to  Baraga  and  Vern  F.  Wo- 
blg,  veteran  36-year  teacher  of  industrial 
arts  at  Henry  High  School.  Woblg  directs 
the  program  from  the  Holmes  school  office. 

Hiring  the  first  of  some  20  teachers  has  be- 
gim,  even  before  Federal  approval  of  the 
$110,000  asked  for  the  first  4-month  pro- 
gram for  500  adults  through  December  31. 
Getting  the  right  kind  of  teacher,  Baraga 
acknowledges,  "is  one  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems of  this  kind  of  program." 

Instructors  may  be  regular  teachers  in 
their  off-hours,  retired  educators  or  those 
who  have  left  the  profession  temporarily: 
A  teaching  certificate  is  not  necessarily  re- 
quired in  adult  programs,  and  all  who  vol- 
unteer will  get  special  training,  both  before 
and  during  the  program. 

Besides  teachers,  there  will  be  parf-tlme 
neighborhood  recruiters,  a  counselor,  part- 
time  social  worker  and  curriculum  coordina- 
tor, and  a  half-dozen  "project  newswrit- 
ers" — who  will  be  residents  of  the  areas 
served  and  will  publish  weekly  mimeo- 
graphed news  bulletins  to  keep  up  the  inter- 
est of  adults  enrolled  in  the  program. 

State  Schools  Receive  Work-Stttdt  Grants 
The  following  work-study  grants  to  25 
Minnesota  colleges  and  universities  represent 
funds  actually  provided  from  Washington 
since  the  program  began  last  spring  and 
through  the  fall  quarter. 
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Funds  tentetlvely  committed  for  the  rest  through  Benllde  High  School  by  his  family's  Of  the  117  who  had  left  the  project  as  of 

of     tSe     19?5^66     acaSSSc     year  are     not  Latvian  Catholic  congregation.    A  senior,  he  July   15   (about  a  month  before  It  ended) 

?r^^i,,ri^ri            °°     »  **  wanted  to  earn  money  toward  University  of  more  than  50  took  full-time  Jobs.  26  failed 

mciuaea.  Grants  Minnesota  tuition  a  year  away.  to  report  for  an  assignment  and  only  2  were 

AuKbure  Colle^'e    Minneapolis—  $3,645  "Konny,"  2118  Dupont  Avenue  South,  took  dropped  for  poor  work. 

aS   JunSrToll^e            4.400  a   NYC   Job    at    the    Minnesota   Society    for  Local  projects  have  concentrated  on  young- 

BeSldJl  s"a?e  Co llele"  '. 63.  246  Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  supposedly  to  sters  in  school  and  planning  to  return  there. 

ieSv  Lutheran  College.  Man-  repair  wheelchairs  (as  a  youth  hosteler,  he's  In    applying    for    Federal     Neighborhood 

L^to      ''"^""^'^  ^oiiege.  Man  ^^^^  ^v^  experience  with  bicycle  repairs).  Touth  Corps  funds  for  the  coming  school 

Bethel  Coflege'sV'pauirilirilll-  26.334  But    many    other    ways    to    use    Konny's  year   and    next   summer,    local    officials   are 

iSfnerd   Junior  CoUege 22.798  "strong  back  and  good  mind"  were  found,  encountering  a  Federal  push  for  emphasis  on 

SlSje   of   St    Benedict    St.  Jo-  according  to  the  society's  associate  director,  helping  youngsters  out   of  scnool   and   out 

s^h       '         Be°«»i«-   »^-       _  jg  gg^  j^^^g  Beaton-including  "a   fringe  benefit  of  work-with  the  aim  of  encouraging  their 

Colle-e  "of"sr's^hoi^tTc'a;"  Du-  for  us":  the  lad's  ability  as  a  photographer,  return  to  school  or  at  least  to  Job  training. 

i?h                   ocnoiaai,ca,  ^^^^^  ^^  Hennepin  County  General  Hospital,  the  Although  this  may  alter  the  emphasis  in 

College' of'st' Thorns."  StVpaiiri  21.  959  day  care  mental  health  center  had  help  from  future  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Programs. 

Sncord?a   College    M^rhead—.  25.904  four   NYC   youngsters-three  boys  and  Pa-  these  are  what  1b  now  sought  for  Hennepin 

Concordia  College.  St.  Paul 2.956  trlcla  Fox.  17.  515  Northeast  Fourth  Street,  bounty:            ,.        .      ,         ,     »     ,  „,«„  -jr>n 

mv  Tinlor   ColSe                  7.049  Pat.  a  vocational  high  senior  who  wants  A  Minneapolis  school  project  placing  700 

PergS  Pans  JunToV'doTl^ie. 2. 153  to  be  k  secretary,  "wanted  more  responsibility  students  on  Jobs  averaging  13  hours  a  week 

?Sne  university.  St.  ?aul---.-  30.629  to  pay  my  own  bills."      ^     ^       ^^  ^      ,  SSfer    VoUrciriB^^O  2^0    oT^SSh  tS 

■mhhini?   Junior  CoUeee            65.462         After   her  summer,  she  has  that,  plus  a  summer.    Total  cost.  fBSO^au.  or  wnicn  ine 

^caSer^oUege   St   P^uli::::.  28.551  new  measure  of  self-confldence  gained  on  a  Federal   share   will   be   »654.082    (nearly   80 

JS^SS  StSrCol'lege.:.--:. 83.892  Job  that  ranged  from  typing  and  filing  to  percent  of  which  goes  in  wages  to  students) 

M^ofhe^^d  Ime'^Couie 88.  255  Checking  the  dally  free  milk  supply  and  ex-  f^^lf^^PP-'^^^i  T°F  dS  ^suSld^  'o 

Rochester   Junior  College 3.779  changing      cheery      banter     with      waiting  625^  students    wltn    a    Federal    suDsiay    or 

15-  ''Sn'fTniv:X""(3oTrei"e:        '''"'     """Tty..   Sally    (not   her   real    name),    a         A  Minneapolis  park  board  project,  sought 
vine  ^^^^«""y'     ^_^__         58.571      good-looking    teenager    of    average    intelli-      since  March   to  provide  part-time  park  aids' 

UnCWorijnnesota.  Du^^^^^^       261.311  |en-    whose    Pa-^^^^^^  '^ij^^ t^'^^iV^^ZT^l^^aS^'t^L 

University   of   Minnesota.  Mlnne-  whose  mother  Is  on  relief.                                               ^                ooeratlon 

aoolis-St.  Paul 599.383  Sally  was  an  unmarried  mother  in  Junior  ^^'^  *  t!,    °«^Z^,»if  i^^^i^.r,™  «it  wo«»,or^1T, 

Ux5?eiSty  Of  Minnesota.  Morris..       109.452  W^  Jchool-and  ever  since  she's  ^  Coun^y^rblrbrsSo^rs^t?^ 

Winona  Sta^   College "'^"^  ^nd   withdrawn.     She   worked   I'l   ^   ^fo°l  mgside.   for  293   school   youngsters   and   38 

,   ^^  ,,2  office  this  summer,  and  after  a^lo^  start.  ^                                 $342,000.  with  $290,000 

Total 1.626.312  gained   both    office   know-how  and  ease    In  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  Government. 

getting  along  with  people. 

The  War  ON  Poverty  :  Student  Earning  Aids  Wrote  Sally's  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

Learning  coordinator    (one   of   six   who   handled   Job  The  War  on  Poverty:    Youth  Corps  Jobs 

rRv  Richard  P  Kleeman)  placement  out  of  North.  South.  Central  and                    Are  for  Money.  Not  Skills 

,r      ♦»,    f  1  =«rl«^  Vocational  High  Schools,  plus  referrals  from                             (By  Sam  Newlund) 

(Fourth  of  a  series)  ^^^^^  ^^j^^^igj .                                                                               ^    > 

Dolly  Roundtree.  16.  a  Junior  at  Mlnneap-  ..j^  ^ould   appear   that   Sally's   work   ex-  y^ >^y,u.  yj^  o.  a^  ^  , 

oils  Vocational  High  School,  "needed  money  perience  not  only  served  as  an  opportunity  ^    a    press    release    Issued    last    October, 

to  help  mother  get  me  through  school  and  ^^       ^   technical   skills  but.    more   Impor-  Minnesota   Gov.    Karl   P.   Rolvaag  said   the 

buy  school  clothes."  tantly.  has  affected  her  attitudes,  personal-  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (NYC)   antlpoy- 

After  2  months'  work  on  the  Neighborhood  .^  ^^d  self-esteem  In  a  very  positive  erty  projects  to  be  operated  by  the  State 
Youth  Corps  (NYC)  as  a  typist  at  West  High  j^^ner "  conservation  department  would  "expose 
Summer  School,  DoUy.  3413  Third  Avenue  ^  ^  ^j^^^  ^^^  Neighborhood  Youth  these  young  men  to  healthful  active  out- 
South,  may  not  have  saved  much  money—  coms  youngsters'  families  had  to  meet  the  'loor  environment  and  infuse  into  them  a 
but  she  has  her  new  clothes  and  "I  know  ^1°^  p^eral  poverty  test :  If  they  came  from  new  spirit  of  self-confidence,  citizenship, 
what  It's  like  to  work  in  an  office  with  ^\^^^^  ^j  {^^  (/^d  most,  actually,  came  and  purpose.'' 
others."  from  faVnilies  with  five  or  six  children),  the  Last  week.  Youth  Corpsman  James  Smith, 

Marie  Gleason.  17.  3708  PUlsbury  Avenue,  "°^i„um   family   income   was  $3,400.     For  19.   emerged  from  a  tree-cutting  excursion 

never   had   worked   a   switchboard   toefore-  dependent.   $600  was   added   up   to  a  Into    a    mosquito-Infested    marsh     on    the 

but   after   her   2-month    role   saying   "West  Z^^^.^^Z^  famllv  income  of  $6  000  Ca.T\os  Avery  State  Game  Farm  In  Chisago 

Hlgh-^tudent  speaking"  she's  ready  to  be-  ""t;™  T^on  voungsteTa  signed  uo  for  the  bounty  with  a  slightly  different  view: 

come  a  student  operator  at  Central  High,  ,,f  ^/^^f^^y  Zanced    suSer    Jobs    (Se  ""'«  J"^^  another  Job,"  he  said.    "My  little 

where  she'll  be  a  senior.  7^^  ,  ^eaerauy    nnancea    suwuiier    jous      tuc  ^JpQ^J^gJ.  ^^^  ,      ^^  j.^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  down." 

She   has   banked   much  of  her  summer's  '°^^l^^r^UTcl^2^vo\lTc^^^^  This  Is  not  to  take  sides  either  with  the 

earnings  of  around  $180.  b?n?o?idmg  serSefan^d  See  °paceTaSS  Governor    or    Smith.      Obviously,    whatever 

These  young  people-and  others  like  Kon-  5>y^P"^°J^^^f  'accirdin^  to    Pau?  Boranlan  benefits  may  flow  from  such  work  are  not 

stantm  Karpovs  and  Patricia  Fox— offer  evl-  than    casn) .    accoraing    lo    r^ux    cor           .  equally  by  all  corpsmen. 

dence  that  the  NYC.  which  so  far  has  helped  l^'^^^-  Si/^^fhe  MlnneSs  Sbo?-  But  It  generally  is  conceded  that  the  con- 

750  Hennepin  County  young  people  with  the  °^^^^^'°^'t  J  JS!  *Jr„1ec^                 Neignoor  ^^^^^^^^^^  department's    NYC     projects     in 

aid  of  more  than  $250,000  in  Federal  funds.  ^TiS,n°  of  th^^kirts  might  have  gone  back  dozen  of  parks,  forests,  and  other  outdoor 

alms  at-and  seems  to  accomplish  a  triple  ,^^y^yl.l^^^.^^^^l^}J^V^^t^^^l^  places  are  not  going  to  teach  poor  youths 

o^^^cn^^-  ,  "W.h^?eTisfmLMt^abU^^  skills  that  will  help  them  get  Jobs.     What 

It  gave  youngsters  16  to  21.  coming  from       ^e  have  Ju3t  made  It  a  mt  e^ler  for^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

families  of  low  income  and  from  high  schools  and  there  s  no  doubt  In  my  mina  tnat  we  ve  ^  nionev  In  their  Dockets 

With  high  dropout  rates-a  chance  to  earn  ^^f  ^^f //.^.J^^.S'J^^^^^^  ''^^^  '^^^  ^Th™  is  Le  partUarS  which  the  NYC 

money-perhaps   Just  enough   to  make  the  ^^J,  °°^°  *  "^^^;.J°!V     corns     voungsters  differs  with  the  Job  Corps  In  the  "war  on 

difference  between  staying  in  school  and  hav-  Neighborhood     Youth     Corps     yj^^gften.  ..     job  corpsmen  not  only  live  away 

ing  to  drop  out  to  take  a  job.          ^    ^  ^,    __  ^'S^wff^fi'^'     ?al   wor^^^^^^^  from  home,  they're  also  supposed  to  learn  a 

It  exposed  them — some  for  the  first  time —  groundskeei>er8,  social   worxers,   piaygrouna            .              '        '                    ^^ 

to  the  "world  of  work "  and  to  the  need  at  directors,  and  other  workers.  i-raae.                               ^.      .      .    ,.  .^    ♦„„„i,* 

l^ast  for  high  school  training  to  succeed  in  Because  their  work  was  not  supposed  to  re-  ^/or  better  °^^  ^°"^'„\^^,Vi<^^«,  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

It  Place  that  of  a  full-time  employee.  Neighbor-  to  youths  16  or  21  at  places  Uke  Carlos  Avery 

And  it  accomplished  a  lot  of  work-work  hood    Youth    Corps    youngsters    performed  Js  t^e/^fc"J'°' getting  ou^^^^^^^         ouufn^'^^; 

that,  at  least  theoretically,  wouldn't  other-  many  a  seldom-done  Job:  Schools'  fluorescent  Ing.  reporting  to  work  on  time,  putting  in  a 

Wise  have  been  done^r  done  so  soon.  lighting   tubes  were  washed,  athletic   fields  day's  l^^^o^-  getting  along  with  fellow  work- 

Although  many  of  the  city's  475  NYC  Job-  wire  weeded,  kindergarteners'  resting  mats  ers.  and  taking  orders  from  superiors. 

holders  (and  those  on  the  other  Hennepin  were  cleaned.  '^"^/\?°^'^Tt*r,n,n.     Po^r  LmV^S 

County  summer  NYC  project,  which  Involved  Neighborhood    Youth    Corps,    which    was  need  this  kind  of  training     For  some,  tms 

205  youngsters  In  Mound  and  Brooklyn  Cen-  started   during   the  closing  months   of   the  Is  their  first  paying  Job.     Many  come  from 

ter)  worked  for  public  schools,  others  helped  past  school  year,  seemed  to  Improve  school  broken  homes  where  they  ve  developed  an 

in  other  public  offices  or  worked  for  private  attendance    attitudes    and    habits    even    of  indifferent  attitude  toward  what  social  work- 

nonproflt   agencies.     They   earned   $1.25  an  persistent  discipline  problems,  according  to  ers  call  the  world  of  work. 

hour  for  up  to  15  hours'  work  a  week.  a  report  by  the  Hennepin  County  Commu-  It's  safe  to  say  that  most  of  them,  at  least 

Konstantln  Karpovs,   16.   whose  Latvian-  nlty  Health  and  Welfare  CouncU.  responsible  at   the  start,   are   not   good   Job   prospects, 

born  mother  is  unemployed,  is  being  helped  for  local  anUpoverty  programs.  either  because  they  have  little  education,  no 
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skills,  poor  school  and  work  records — or  a 
combination  of  the  above. 

For  example,  Smith,  of  1011  Fuller  Ave- 
nue, St.  Paul,  quit  Central  High  School  at 
age  16  because  he  couldn't  get  along  in 
school  too  good."  and  has  made  abortive 
attempts  at  working  as  an  orderly,  car 
washer,  and  the  like.  At  one  point,  he  said, 
he  suffered  a  nervous  breakdown  and  spent 
time  at  Hastings  State  Hospital. 

He  came  to  the  NYC  project,  he  said,  after 
spending  30  days  In  the  workhouse  on  a  tres- 
passing charge. 

Smith,  like  all  NYC  workers,  makes  $1.25 
an  hour.  On  the  summer  project,  he  works 
32  hours  a  week,  Friday  being  set  aside  for 
visits  with  a  counselor  at  the  State  employ- 
ment service. 

Smith  and  his  fellow  workers — they  were 
clearing  and  burning  brush  for  a  waterfowl 
habitat — are  supervised  by  a  crew  leader  who 
is  paid  $2.13  an  hour. 

The  St.  Paul  youth  ventured  a  criticism 
that  paralleled  comments  made  by  the  game 
farm  director. 

Said  the  youth:  "If  the  NYC  had  more 
qualified  people  to  do  the  supervisory  work. 
It  would  be  better.  Maybe  college  grad- 
uates with  social  work  backgrounds." 

Since  the  corpsmen  and  crew  leaders  are 
together  for  long  periods,  there  would  be 
great  potential  for  influencing  the  attitudes 
and  behavior  of  the  youths,  according  to 
Smith,  if  the  leader  were  a  highly  skilled 
counselor  who  could  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  boys. 

Mike  Casey,  the  farm  director  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  Carlos  Avery  project,  felt  the 
same  way. 

"You  don't  Interest  that  kind  of  a  fellow 
at  $2.13  an  hour,"  Casey  said.  (The  Job 
also  carries   no   educational   requirement.) 

But  not  all  youths  on  the  Conservation 
Department  projects,  financed  under  the 
Federal  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  are 
high  school  dropouts. 

Among  a  crew  of  five  working  elsewhere 
at  Carlos  Avery,  one  was  a  college  student 
working  for  the  summer,  one  was  a  high 
school  graduate  earning  money  for  college, 
two  were  still  in  high  school,  and  the  fifth 
was  a  high  school  graduate  without  col- 
lege   plans. 

Planning  to  go  to  St.  Cloud  State  College 
this  fall  was  James  Hegler,  17,  Forest  Lake. 

He  said  he  is  saving  all  his  money  for 
college  but  guessed  that  his  parents  would 
have  been  able  to  send  him  whether  he 
worked   or   not. 

Eligibility  for  NYC  projects  is  being  tight- 
ened up  under  new  rules  laid  down  by  Fed- 
eral officials.  Up  to  now  the  Employment 
Service  had  no  fixed  Income  limits.  The  de- 
termination of  what  constituted  an  "im- 
poverished family"  was  based  on  a  number 
of  factors  and  left  pretty  much  up  to  the 
counselors. 

New  rules  include  Income  limits.  For  a 
city  family  of  four,  the  cutoff  would  be  $3,130 
a  year;  for  a  farm  family  of  four,  $2,200. 

A  Federal  NYC  brochxire  published  when 
the  poverty  war  was  being  launched  also 
promised  remedial  education  to  corpsmen 
who  needed  It.  But  this  never  materialized 
with  the  conservation  projects,  according  to 
an  Employment  Service  spokesman. 

A  considerable  number  of  conservation 
corpsmen,  many  of  them  school  dropouts, 
have  dropped  out  of  the  corps. 

At  Carlos  Avery.  2  groups  totaling  70 
signed  up  since  March.  Forty-five  have  left 
since,  and  about  18  of  the  45  were  fired,  ac- 
cording to  a  project  spokesman. 

They  were  flred,  Casey  said,  because  they 
couldn't  develop  good  work  habits,  couldn't 
take  orders,  didn't  like  the  work,  or  were 
"troublemakers." 

But  the  State  conservation  department 
can  cite  other  projects  where  all  but  a  hand- 
ful of  boys  moved  out  of  the  project  into 


better  paying  Jobs  or  took  on  vocational 
training. 

But  because  methods  of  recording  reasons 
for  leaving  have  only  recently  been  spelled 
out,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  conclusions  about 
statewide  success. 

The  department  said  there  was  1  month — 
July — for  which  adequate  statewide  figures 
are  available.  For  July,  a  spokesman  said, 
95  boys  quit  the  various  projects.  Eighty  of 
them,  according  to  these  figures,  accepted 
other  Jobs,  10  went  to  "vocational  training 
programs,"  and  5  were  flred. 


The  War  on  Poverty:    Who   Should  Plan 

Programs — Poor  or  "Downtown"? 

(By  Sam  Newlund) 

(Sixth  of  a  series) 

Despite  efforts  to  Involve  the  poor  in  anti- 
poverty  plaimlng,  the  war  on  poverty  in  Min- 
neapolis is  still  pretty  much  a  creature  of 
the  professionals. 

Whether  this  Is  good  or  bad  is  debatable. 
And  if  it  is  bad,  there  are  circumstances  to 
explain  it,  at  least  in  part. 

But  there  is  discontent  among  some 
neighborhood  leaders  in  Minneapolis  anti- 
poverty  target  areas.  They  feel  that  the 
poor  are  not  adequately  represented  in  the 
decisloiunaklng. 

The  Reverend  James  Holloway.  pastor  of 
Zlon  Baptist  Church  in  the  north  target 
area  and  a  member  of  the  local  economic 
opportunity  committee  (EOC).  was  asked 
about  this  point. 

"I  think  the  program  is  run  by  the  boys 
downtown,"  he  said. 

The  boys  downtown  are  the  professional 
staff  members  of  EOC,  which  is  an  arm  of 
the  Community  Health  and  Welfare  Council 
of  Hennepin  County.  EOC's  Job  Is  to  plan 
and  screen  local  antlpoverty  schemes,  prin- 
cipally under  the  community  action  phase 
of  the  poverty  war. 

Joseph  Kahle,  EOC  coordinator,  agreed 
that  the  statement  about  "the  boys  down- 
town" has  been  "true  up  to  now." 

"We've  tried  to  involve  people  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  neighborhoods,"  Kahle  said. 
"Until  recently  there  has  been  little  re- 
sponse." 

But  there  is  evidence  that  the  neighbor- 
hoods now  are  beginning  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice  and  that  the  professionals  are  trying 
harder  to  bring  the  poor  more  deeply  Into 
planning  their  own  salvation. 

The  issue  is  pertinent  because  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportxinity  Act  makes  a  big  point  of 
scrapping  the  paternalism  of  old  social  work 
methods.  Whereas  downtown  used  to  tell 
the  poor  what  ailed  them  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  administer  the  cures  (which 
haven't  worked) ,  the  new  plan  Is  to  ask  the 
poor  to  help  mix  up  their  own  poverty 
medicine. 

Thus,  the  Federal  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity (OEO)  has  decreed  that  com- 
munity programs  must  be  "developed,  con- 
ducted, and  administered  with  the  maximvmi 
feasible  participation  of  the  residents  of  the 
areas  or  neighborhoods  in  which  the  pro- 
grams will  be  carried  out." 

Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Democrat,  of  New  York,  made  a  fuss  about 
this  when  his  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  was  considering  the  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  poverty  war  to  mld-1967. 

Powell  agreed  to  move  the  bill  out  of  com- 
mittee only  after  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  OEO 
director,  agreed  to  spell  out  the  participation 
of  the  poor. 

In  St.  Paul,  a  member  of  the  Ramsey 
County  antlpoverty  committee,  Seth  Phillips, 
resigned  in  February,  claiming  that  assign- 
ment of  work  to  task  forces  had  the  effect 
of  excluding  representatives  of  the  poor  from 
program  planning.  (He  quickly  rejoined  the 
group  by  request  of  Mayor  Vavoulls.) 

In  Minneapolis  the  mandate  to  Involve  the 
neighborhoods  has  been  carried  out — at  the 


top  policymaking  level — ^by  the  appointment 
of  four  residents  of  poverty  areas  to  EOC 
Total  committee  membership  Is  44. 

Kahle  listed  the  four  neighborhood  repre- 
sentatives— not  necessarily  poor  residents — 
as  Arthur  L.  Cunningham,  chairman  of  the 
North  Side  Community  Action  Committee; 
Mr.  Holloway;  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Starkweather, 
who  has  been  active  In  North  Side  conunu- 
nlty  work,  and  Mrs.  Peter  Warhol,  a  North 
Side  mother  active  in  an  Indian  antlpoverty 
group.  Cunningham  and  Mrs.  Holloway  are 
Negroes. 

In  addition,  three  of  EOC's  four  task  forces 
have  neighborhood  representatives.  They 
number  3  of  15,  2  of  16,  and  3  of  25.  respec- 
tively. 

Besides  this,  neighborhood  residents  have 
been  hired  to  help  execute  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams. For  example,  184  classroom  aids  were 
hired  in  Minneapolis  in  connection  with  sum- 
mer school  programs,  including  Project  Head 
Start.     More  of  the  same  is  planned. 

And  as  various  projects  began  making 
their  way  through  EOC's  planning  and 
screening  mill,  Kahle  and  other  staff  mem- 
bers went  to  neighborhood  groups  to  ask  for 
suggestions  and  criticisms. 

This  Is  roughly  what  has  happened  so  far. 
Now.  EOC  is  asking  neighborhood  antlpov- 
erty groups  in  both  the  north  and  south  tar- 
get areas  to  name  one  more  representative 
each  to  EOC  membership.  This  would  In- 
crease membership  to  6  on  a  board  of  46 
(fewer  than  46  if  plans  materialize  to  weed 
out  those  with  poor  attendance  records). 

The  idea  of  Just  one  representative  from 
her  group  didn't  set  too  well  with  Mrs.  DotIs 
Slaughter,  spokesman  for  the  South  Side 
Antlpoverty  Lobbying  and  Screening  Com- 
mittee. 

"If  we  are  offered  only  one  representative, 
we  will  send  no  one,"  Mrs.  Slaughter  said. 

"Put  yourself  in  our  place."  she  said.  "If 
we  had  1  down  there  against  45,  we'd  Just 
be  clobbered.  It  would  be  Just  a  token 
thing."  Ten  representatives  of  the  poor,  in- 
stead of  six,  would  be  more  like  It,  she  said. 

Omar  Schmidt,  welfare  coxmcll  director 
and  topman  In  the  OEC,  said  he  felt  that 
the  poor  had  an  adequate  voice. 

He  also  said  the  approach  used  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. — a  series  of  poverty  area  elections 
to  choose  members  of  the  antlpoverty  coxin- 
cil — ^may  have  been  all  right  for  Philadelphia 
but  was  not  necessary  in  Minneapolis  be- 
cause the  machinery  was  already  working. 

"We've  got  45  people  on  the  board," 
Schmidt  said.  "We've  touched  all  the  bases 
that  Shrlver's  office  said  ought  to  be  touched. 
As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  we  have  maximum 
feasible  participation  of  the  poor,  not  only 
on  the  overall  committee  but  on  the  task 
forces  and  in  our  methods  of  operation." 

But  both  the  downtown  social  workers  and 
a  few  leaders  of  the  poor  recognize  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  bridging  the  gap  between 
the  planners  and  the  poverty  stricken. 

By  the  very  nature  of  their  predicament — 
their  lack  of  education,  their  preoccupation 
with  grubbing  for  essentials,  their  distrust 
of  welfare  schemes,  and  their  Isolation — the 
poor  are  the  least  able  to  organize  into  effec- 
tive power  blocs. 

"Who  speaks  for  the  poor?"  The  question 
is  largely  unanswered. 

The  poor  complain,  too,  that  social  work- 
ers— like  members  of  the  EOC  staff— dont 
speak  their  language. 

Mrs.  Mary  Bible,  a  north  side  member  of 
an  EOC  task  force,  calls  it  a  real  language 
barrier.  But  the  more  the  professionals 
came  to  talk  with  the  neighborhood  folks  the 
more  this  barrier  began  to  break  down,  Mrs. 
Bible  said. 

According  to  her,  members  of  her  neighbor- 
hood antlpoverty  group  are  finally  beginning 
to  believe  that  the  war  on  poverty  isn't  Just 
talk. 

Others  are  yet  to  be  convinced.  These  In- 
clude the  hard-core  victims  of  poverty,  the 
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semiunderworld  types  that  Mr.  Holloway 
Identifies  as  the  pimp,  the  prostitute,  the 
kid  who  hangs  out  in  poolrooms,  the  dope- 
pusher  and  the  "young  hipster  who  says  only 
fools  work." 

Kahle  and  Schmidt  are  known  to  differ 
on  how  far  the  committee  should  go  In  orga- 
nizing the  poor  into  jxjwer  blocs  that  could 
lead  to  such  things  as  a  "march  on  city 
hall."    Schmidt  is  the  more  cautious  of  the 

two. 

But  a  step  in  that  general  direction  was 
taken  in  June — although  the  outcome  is  far 
from  certain.  The  EOC  approved  a  revised 
proposal  for  setting  up  "neighborhood  cen- 
ters" designed  to  help  solve  poverty-related 
problems.  It  broadened  the  plans  to  in- 
clude "teams"  of  poverty  area  residents  to 
knock  on  doors  and  seek  out  problems. 

Kahle  said  one  result  could  be  organiza- 
tions of  poor  people  who  could  pressure  city 
officials  for  improvements  in  services  like 
garbage  disposal,  police  protection,  and  re- 
lief programs. 

But  in  the  poverty  program  itself,  the  role 
of  the  poverty  stricken  so  f sir  has  been  largely 
to  make  suggestions  about  programs  already 
being  planned. 

At  the  North  Side  Glenwood  Community 
Center  last  week,  a  group  of  21  residents  met 
with  school  principals  to  discuss  a  proposal 
that  may  be  the  first  exception  to  the  rule. 
The  plan  calls  for  hot  lunches  in  North  Side 
schools,  and  If  It  is  adopted  by  the  OEC  It 
could  be  the  first  Minneapolis  plan  to  origi- 
nate with  poverty-arja  people  themselves. 


The  War  on  Poveett:  Job  Corps  Camp  Was 
Unready 
(By   Prank    Premack) 
(Seventh  of  a  series) 
The  Job  Corps  at  Camp  Atterbury  in  cen- 
tral   Indiana    was    born    prematurely    and 
sickly. 

When  it  opened  in  haste  4  months  ago. 
1 .  had.  in  the  words  of  its  surviving  men  and 
boys,  almost  nothing  going  for  it — no  func- 
tioning program,  makeshift  quarters,  little 
equipment. 

Yet,  at  one  time  after  It  opened,  nearly 
650  youths  were  sent  from  their  homes  to 
live  at  the  old  Army  camp,  all  with  little 
to  do.  Today,  only  375  of  these  young  men. 
16  through  21,  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, half  of  them  white,  half  Negro,  remain 
at  Atterbiiry. 

The  rest  have  dropped  out,  have  been 
kicked  out  or  have  been  transferred  to  bet- 
ter-run Job  Corps  camps. 

Thirty-five  of  the  youths  have  come  from 
Minnesota,  where  the  first  small  Job  Corps 
camps  are  schedvUed  to  open  late  this  year. 
More  Minnesota  youths  have  been  assigned 
to  Atterbury  than  to  any  other  Job  Corps 
facility  In  the  country. 

Ten  of  the  thirty-five  from  Minnesota  have 

left  Atterbury  and  returned  to  their  homes. 

One  of  them — a  youth  from  a  small  town 

in  central  Minnesota — wrote  his  mother  soon 

after  arriving: 

"I  guess  I  made  it  here  alright  (sic)  but 
thats  all  I  can  say  for  this  place.  It  sure  isn't 
what  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be  like. 
When  they  said  it  wasn't  like  the  Army  they 
were  right,  Its  more  like  a  concentration 
camp.  •  •  •  Ther«»  Isn't  one.  not  one  good 
thing  I  can  say  about  this  place." 

There  are.  of  course,  good  things  to  be 
said  about  Atterbury  mostly  about  the  young 
men  who  have  adjusted  to  life  in  the  camp 
after  4  difficult  months. 

They  have  endured  at  Atterbury. 
They  have  lived  through  countless  staff 
shakeups.  some  linked  to  an  Indiana  Demo- 
cratic factional  war  between  former  Gov. 
Matthew  E.  Welsh,  who  was  Instrumental  In 
getting  the  program  for  this  State,  and  Gov. 
Roger  D.  Branigin.  Welsh's  successor,  who 
has  washed  his  hands  of  the  project  lest  It 
wash  off  on  him. 


They  have  managed  despite  hostility  from 
nearby  communities,  including  Indianapolis. 
40  miles  to  the  north;  despite  hostility  from 
Indiana  Republicans,  who  think  of  the  Job 
Corps  as  a  welfare  boondoggle;  despite  hos- 
tility from  John  Birch  Society  and  Ku  Klux 
Klan  quarters,  both  headquartered  in  a  near- 
by town  and  both  active  in  the  surrounding 
counties. 

They  have  survived  the  taint  of  numerous 
incidents,  a  euphemism  used  by  the  camp  to 
describe  past  disciplinary  difficulties  that  in- 
cluded fist  fights  with  racial  overtones, 
bullying,  extortion,  widespread  thievery  and 
homsexuallty. 

They  have  suffered  the  indignity  of  having 
the  doors  of  their  barracks'  rooms  ripped  off 
after  seven  youths  admitted  committing 
sodomy. 

In  theory,  few  of  these  disciplinary  prob- 
lems were  anticipated. 

The  Job  Corps,  a  creature  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  Is  designed  to  take  young 
men  and  young  women  who  have  dropped 
out  of  school,  who  are  unemployed,  and  put 
them  in  camps  or  centers  away  from  home 
to  learn  the  habits  as  well  as  the  skills  of 
useful  work. 

The  program  is  not  designed  for  the  hard- 
core delinquent — "the  Job  Corps  will  not  be 
able  to  enroll  youths  who  show  a  history  of 
serious  and  repeated  offenses  against  persons 
or  property,"  says  the  79-page  handbook  used 
In  selecting  trainees.  Those  youths  are  writ- 
ten off. 

In  practice,  however,  tlie  employment  serv- 
ices in  the  States,  which  screen  applicants 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(OEO) .  have  done  a  six>tty  Job.  Minnesota's 
State  Department  of  Employment  Security 
has  done  a  topflight  job,  the  OEO  says. 

But  in  some  other  States,  the  employment 
services  are  interested  most  in  the  $30  a 
head  they  get  for  screening. 

In  some  insUnces.  youths  have  been  over- 
sold. to:d  they  are  a  cinch  to  pick  up  a  skill 
at  the  camp  and  then  find  employment;  In 
other  cases,  despite  the  selection  process 
painstakingly  outlined  in  the  screening  hand- 
book, boys  have  been  selected  who  do  not 
fit  into  the  program  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination. 

In  addition,  the  OEO.  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  war  on  poverty,  has  misdi- 
rected youths  seeking  a  particular  kind  of 
skill  to  a  ciunp  which  offers  no  such  voca- 
tional training. 

Atterbury  lias  suffered  from  all  of  these 
problems. 

Its  problems  have  become  so  acute  that  the 
OEO  has  temporarily  stopped  sending  youths 
to  the  camp,  which  is  supposed  to  grow  to 
2.600  corpsmen  in  the  next  year. 

At  the  end  of  last  month,  when  the  Federal 
Job  Corps  Director.  Otis  Slngletary.  made 
a  hurried  visit  to  diagnose  what  had  gone 
wrong,  things  had  settled  down  at  Atterbury. 
"The  fighting  and  all  that  stuff  had  died 
down.  Most  of  us  are  going  to  class  now  and 
that's  good.  We've  got  something  to  do," 
Eugene  Kraus,  a  youth  from  New  Ulm,  Minn., 
told  Slngletary.  a  New  Frontiersman  who 
took  a  leave  as  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  to  run  the 
Job  Corps. 

While  disciplinary  difficulties  appeared  to 
be  settled,  other  problems  had  not  disap- 
peared. Some  of  the  youths,  who  spend  half 
dnys  In  basic  education  classes  picking  up 
reading  and  mathematics  skills,  the  other 
half  In  vocational  training,  were  cutting  one 
or  the  other  to  wander  aimlessly  about  the 
faded  and  dirty  military  Installation. 

The  vocational  training,  supposed  to  be 
the  heart  of  the  Job  Corps  program,  was  still 
located  In  temporary  quarters,  was  still  lack- 
ing some  of  Its  classroom  equipment  and  had 
been  In  operation  less  than  a  month.  Boys 
in  food  service  training,  for  example,  had 
been  doing  little  else  than  cutting  up  and 
shredding  carrots  for  3  weeks. 


Said  Slngletary  at  the  end  of  his  tour: 
"The  biggest  single  thing  wrong  with  Atter- 
bury is  the  lack  of  a  functioning  vocational 
training  program." 

When  would  that  be  corrected?  "As  soon 
as  we  get  all  of  the  shops  going,"  answered 
the  center's  third  $20,000-a-year  director. 
James  Bryner,  48-year-old  educator  who  has 
spent  his  last  11  years  as  superintendent  of 
schools  in  a  suburb  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
And  this,  as  it  turns  out,  is  not  likely  to 
occur  much  before  next  February  1. 

Atterbury  offers  vocational  training  In  a 
half-dozen  areas:  automotive  repair,  refrig- 
eration and  alr-condltloning,  food  handling 
and  preparation,  small  appliance  repair, 
building  maintenance  and  repair,  and 
heating. 

The  educational  systems  division  of  Litton 
Systems,  Inc.,  which  is  bidding  for  a  big 
Minnesota  Job  Corps  contract,  runs  the 
training  program,  as  well  as  the  basic  edu- 
cation classes,  at  Atterbury.  This  was  not 
always  so. 

Under  the  original  setup.  Midwest  Educa- 
tional Foundation,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion formed  by  then  Governor  Welsh  to  get 
the  $10.8  million  Job  Corps  contract  from 
the  OEO,  ran  everything.  Midwest  used 
Litton  to  design  the  courses,  not  to  run  them 
or  hire  the  teachers. 

In  August,  when  the  lack  of  any  vocational 
training  program  became  overwhelmingly 
pressing.  Midwest  and  the  OEO  decided  to 
turn  over  all  educational  resf>onsiblllty  to 
Litton  on  a  $1.8  million  subcontract  for  the 
next  year. 

Litton  has  had  difficulties,  too.  "Our  ex- 
pectations were  given  quite  a  shock,"  says 
Harry  Stephan,  the  top  Litton  man  at  Atter- 
bury, In  talking  about  the  educational  levels 
of  the  youths  assigned  to  the  camp. 

We  had  expected  the  range  of  reading 
abilities  to  fall  generally  between  the  fourth 
and  eighth  grades.  Instead,  reading  levels 
ranged  from  Illiterate  to  that  of  a  high- 
school  graduate.  As  a  result,  course  mate- 
rials had  to  be  rewritten,  a  process  that  Is 
still  far  from  being  finished. 

Stephan  insists  that  the  vocational  train- 
ing program  will  turn  out  young  men  who 
should  have  no  difficulty  obUining  employ- 
ment In  the  world  outside  the  camp.  The 
youths,  themselves,  believe  this  to  be  true. 

But  in  Minnesota,  which  is  planning  for 
its  first  big  Job  Corps  facility,  there  Is  strong 
doubt  voiced  about  the  ease  with  which  this 
can  be  accomplished. 

For  Instance,  Robert  Brown,  Minnesota 
employment  security  commissioner  and  a 
strong  believer  In  the  Job  Corps  program, 
thinks  the  level  of  training  offered  at  Atter- 
bury and  other  Job  Corps  camps  is  too  low 
for  some  of  the  youths  and  that  the  range 
of  skills  offered  is  not  pegged  to  tomorrow's 
labor  market. 

Brown,  one  of  the  small  group  of  planners 
for  Minnesota's  big  Job  Corps,  also  Is  critical 
of  the  lack  of  concern  In  the  program  about 
keeping  track  of  Its  graduates  to  see  that 
they  obtain  employment.  As  things  are  now 
set  up.  the  OEO  has  no  plans  for  notifying  a 
State  employment  service  when  a  youth 
either  finishes  or  drops  out  of  the  Job 
Corps. 

In  Minnesota,  the  Job  Corps  planners  hope 
to  profit  from  Atterbury's  mistakes.  They 
are  seeking  something  they  call  an  experi- 
ment within  an  experiment,  a  new  kind  of 
Job  Corps  facility  that  could  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  others. 
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The   War    on    Poverty:    Youth    Job   Corps 
Revamped  for  Minnesota 
(By  Prank  Premack) 
(Eighth  of  a  series) 
The  Job  Corps,  taking  Its  first  faltering 
steps  across  the  Nation,  will  arrive  gingerly    I 
In  Minnesota  this  winter. 


Pour  conservation  work  camps,  each  de- 
signed for  200  youths,  are  under  construc- 
tion In  the  north  woods. 

Two  will  be  operated  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service — in  the  Superior  National  Forest,  4 
miles  from  Isabella  and  In  the  Chippewa  Na- 
tional Forest,  10  miles  from  Cass  Lake;  one 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs — Chippewa 
Ranch,  on  Indian  lands  12  miles  from 
Mahonmen;  one  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife — at  Tamarac  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  near  Rochert. 

These  small  rural  camps,  reminiscent  of 
the  old  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  repre- 
sent one  facet  of  the  two-sided  Job  Corps. 
The  other  kind  of  Job  Corps  facility,  an  ur- 
ban center  capable  of  handling  1,000  to 
3,000  youths,  probably  will  never  come  to 
Minnesota. 

Instead,  this  State  Is  likely  to  get  a  new 
kind  of  Job  Corps  facility,  a  combination  of 
the  urban  and  rural  aspects  of  the  program. 

The  planning  of  this  unique  Job  Corps  is 
a  direct  result  of  the  Federal  Government's 
experiences,  some  of  them  distinctly  un- 
pleasant. In  contracting  with  nonprofit 
corporations  and  industries  for  the  operation 
of  the  dozen  big  camps  across  the  country. 

Its  planning.  In  fact,  was  requested  by  the 
OCace  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO),  and 
is  a  tacit  admission  on  the  OEO's  part  that 
all  has  not  been  well  with  the  urban  Job 
Corps. 

This  has  been  particularly  true  of  Camp 
Atterbury  in  Indiana,  which  was  allowed  to 
open  without  an  operating  vocational  train- 
ing program  even  though  the  Job  Corp  con- 
cept is  committed  to  teaching  unemployed 
and  ill-educated  young  men  and  young 
women  the  rudimentary  skills  and  habits 
of  useful  work. 

That  Is  why,  at  OEO  urging,  the  original 
plan  for  a  2,000-youth  urban  Job  Corps 
center  at  Grand  Rapids,  Minn.,  has  been 
scrapped. 

In  its  place,  Youth  Training,  Inc.,  a  non- 
profit group  formed  at  the  request  of  Gov. 
Karl  Rolvaag  to  get  OEO  money  for  an  urban 
center,  has  submitted  a  plan  calling  for  a 
cluster  of  200-youth  camps  around  a  process- 
ing center  for  400  youths  at  Grand  Rapids. 

The  plan  utilizes  both  the  conservation 
work  experience  of  the  rural  camps  and  the 
technical  vocational  training  of  the  urban 
centers. 

Youth  Training,  a  nine-member  board 
headed  by  Anoka  County  Attorney  Robert 
Johnson,  has  submitted  the  plan  to  the 
OEO,  which  Is  expected  to  act  soon. 

The  new  kind  of  Job  Corps,  if  it  gets  off 
the  ground  as  expected,  will  be  run  by  a 
private  Industry,  probably  the  Educational 
Systems  Division  of  Litton  Systems,  Inc. 

The  notion  of  using  an  Industry — rather 
than  a  nonprofit  group  like  Youth  Training 
itself  to  take  over  operating  responsibility, 
also  derives  in  part  from  OEO  experience  at 
Atterbury,  which  floundered  for  nearly  4 
months  because  of  a  schizophrenic  division 
of  responsibility  In  the  beginning  between 
a  private  board  of  community  leaders  and 
Litton. 

The  interest  of  Industry  like  Litton  In  the 
Job  Corps  is  probably  twofold:  The  subcon- 
tracts contain  profit,  and  the  educational 
techniques  developed  at  the  camps  could  well 
be  marketed  In  the  future  to  public  school 
systems  from  which  the  youths  dropped  out 
In  the  first  place. 

The  youths  who  will  enter  the  Job  Corps 
cnmps  in  Minnesota  this  winter  will  come 
from  all  sections  of  the  country,  with  all 
manner  of  backgrounds.  Most  of  them  will 
not  come  from   Minnesota,   however. 

They  will  all  be  assigned  by  the  OEO  from 
yotmg  men.  16  through  21,  who  have  volun- 
teered, been  screened  and  recommended  by 
the  employment  service  In  their  home  State. 

In  Minnesota,  this  screening  is  done  by  the 
State  Department  of  Employment  Security. 


It  has  interviewed  approximately  2,000 
youths,  recommended  only  475  of  these  to 
the  OEO,  which.  In  turn,  has  assigned  but 
208  to  Job  Corps  camps. 

In  its  screening,  employment  security  has 
discovered  some  unusual  cases  of  educational 
failure:  A  rural  youth,  19,  who  has  attended 
school  only  2  days  in  his  life,  the  result 
of  a  school  system  that  overlooked  the  law 
because  It  found  him  to  be  troublesome;  two 
youths  in  suburban  Hennepin  County  who 
were  passed  through  the  ninth  grade  but 
were  functional  illiterates. 

Statistically,  about  one-fourth  of  the  475 
youths  recommefided  to  the  OEO  had  had 
a  rather  serious  scrape  with  the  law,  and 
one-half  had  no  police  record  at  all;  about 
one-third  had  never  held  any  kind  of  job; 
99  percent  were  school  dropouts. 

The  statistics  that  have  been  accumulated 
do  not  describe  the  great  Individual  differ- 
ences among  the  corpsmen.  At  Camp  At- 
terbury, to  which  more  Minnesota  youths 
have  been  sent  than  to  any  other  center,  a 
visitor  found: 

Michael  Westlund,  20,  1011  14th  Avenue 
North.  He  quit  North  High  School  in  the 
10th  grade  In  1961.  worked  part  time  as  a 
dishwasher,  then  full  time  as  a  Janitor  and 
a  rug  cleaner,  never  made  more  than  $56  a 
week. 

He  Is  studying  the  operation,  maintenance, 
and  repair  of  heating  equipment  at  the 
camp,  has  put  on  20  pounds  because  of 
Atterbury's  4,500-calorie  diet  and  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  boxing  team,  a  sport  he  has 
learned  for  the  first  time. 

David  Gurno,  17,  who  came  from  the  Red 
Lake  Indian  Reservation,  where  his  wid- 
owed mother,  three  brothers,  and  one  sister 
still  live.  He  quit  school  in  the  10th  grade, 
was  unable  to  find  any  kind  of  Job.  He  has 
picked  auto  mechanics  as  his  vocational 
training  choice. 

Or  the  Negro  youth  who  grew  up  in  a 
ghetto  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  orphaned  at  9, 
ran  away  from  a  foster  home  at  10,  and  has 
made  It,  by  himself,  on  the  streets  and  in 
the  gangs  ever  since. 

When  he  first  came  to  Atterbury,  he  took 
out  his  hostilities  by  swinging  at  other 
corpsmen.  He  may  never  pick  up  a  trade  at 
Atterbury  but  he  has  learned,  in  2  months 
and  with  the  help  of  the  camp's  counseling 
service,  to  try  to  solve  problems  without  the 
use  of  his  fists. 

In  many  ways,  the  chief  strength  of  the 
Job  Corps,  at  Atterbury  and  elsewhere,  can 
be  found  In  the  group  living  experience 
rather  than  simply  in  the  vocational  train- 
ing program. 

Ben  Robinson,  a  counselor  at  Atterbury, 
puts  it  this  way : 

"I  find  Just  a  fantastic  quality  in  each  boy 
as  an  Individual.  These  boys  are  suffering 
from  bad  homes,  from  a  lack  of  basic  reading 
abilities,  from  you  name  it.  But  they  are 
not  the  'hard  core';  they  came  here  on  their 
own  initiative. 

"A  skill  is  not  what  they  want  at  all. 
They  each  came  here  for  a  different  reason, 
looking  for  different  things — relationships, 
friends,  new  Interests. 

"Look  around  you,"  he  said,  "and  you  can't 
possibly  say  that  something  mustn't  be  done 
for  these  boys.    Now.    Not  tomorrow." 


The  War  on  Poverty;  Small  Business  Loans 

Are  Made  To  Boost  Opportunities 

(By  Sam  Newlund) 

(Ninth  of  a  series) 

These  are  some  of  the  Minnesota  outposts 
in  the  war  on  poverty: 

Waubun,   where  Mrs.   Shirley  LaDue  wlfa 
open   a   beauty   salon   with   a   $7,000   Smalr- 
Business  Administration   (SBA)    loan. 

A  farm  near  Hill  City,  where  the  Wlllard  W. 
Leith  family  got  $2,300  in  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration (FHA)  loans  to  buy  a  cow,  26 
sheep  and  certain  pieces  of  farm  equipment. 


Crookston,  where  children  of  migrant 
workers  from  Texas  attended  a  school  fi- 
nanced with  a  $17,000  Federal  grant. 

Involved  here  are  three  of  the  less  pub- 
licized assaults  on  poverty  written  Into  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  As  with 
most,  it  is  too  early  to  say  much  about  their 
effectiveness. 

The  SBA  poverty  loan  program,  in  fact,  la 
barely  getting  off  the  ground  In  Minnesota. 
According  to  regional  SBA  officials,  Mrs. 
LaDue's  loan  is  one  of  four  made  so  far  in 
the  State — all  of  them  through  the  White 
Earth  Business  Development  Center. 

Total  value  of  these  four  loans — three  at 
Waubun  and  one  at  Ogema,  Minn. — is 
$47,000. 

SBA,  a  Federal  agency,  has  been  making 
loans  for  small  business  ventures  for  some 
time.  The  antipoverty  act  went  a  step  fur- 
ther, permitting  low-interest  loans  to  low- 
income  persons  who  can't  qualify  for  loans 
elsewhere — or  to  persons  whose  businesses 
will  employ  the  poor. 

No  collateral  is  needed,  and  the  usual  re- 
quirement of  equity  in  a  business  is  waived. 
Interest  is  5V2  percent  (4  percent  in  distressed 
areas)  and  the  borrower  has  up  to  15  years 
to  repay. 

As  with  may  parts  of  the  war  on  poverty, 
these  small  business  loans  Involve  setting 
up  additional  local  committees,  although  the 
SBA  already  is  entrenched  in  the  loan  busi- 
ness. 

These  local  groups  will  set  up  small  busi- 
ness development  centers  and  the  commit- 
tees will  screen  applicants.  A  proposal  for 
one  such  professionally  staffed  center  has 
been  drawn  for  Hennepin  County  by  Omar 
Schmidt,  executive  director  of  the  commu- 
nity health  and  welfare  council,  the  local 
poverty  war  agency. 

Some  questions,  however,  have  been  raised 
about  the  necessity  of  setting  up  separate 
agencies  outside  the  SBA  when  the  SBA  al- 
ready Is  geared  for  the  job. 

But  Harry  Sieben,  SBA  regional  director, 
says  local  committees  are  in  the  best  position 
to  screen  applications.  Without  them,  SBA's 
Job  would  be  more  expensive  and  time  con- 
suming. Sieben  said. 

In  any  case,  SBA  officials  see  the  program 
as  giving  persons  with  busine.ss  skills  but  no 
capital  a  chance  to  get  on  their  feet  for  the 
first  time. 

They  say  Negroes,  for  example — who  may 
be  short  of  money  and  the  least  likely  to 
swing  a  loan  elsev/here — may  be  able  to  buy 
franchises  for  such  businesses  as  ice  cream 
stores  or  drycleanlng  outlets. 

Under  the  program,  SBA  may  require — and 
pay  for — training  In  good  business  practice 
as  a  condition  of  the  loan. 

The  farm  loans,  like  the  ones  that  went 
to  the  Lelths  at  Hill  City,  are  similar.  But 
in  this  case  another  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government — the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration in  the  Agriculture  Department — gets 
into  the  act. 

Under  the  antipoverty  law's  section  aimed 
at  "poverty  in  the  rural  areas,"  these  loans 
are  an  attempt  to  hunt  down  the  some- 
times-hidden pockets  of  rural  poverty  and 
plant  seeds  of  family  income. 

Ordinary  FHA  loans  can  run  for  7  years 
(up  to  40  years  for  real  estate)  at  5 
percent.  The  poverty  loans  cost  4  Vi  percent, 
and  can  run  up  to  15  years. 

Poverty  loan  applications  are  screened  by 
county  committees  of  local  residents  and 
processed  through  the  52  offices  of  the  FHA. 

According  to  Arthur  Hansen,  State  FHA 
director,  306  poverty  loans  totaling  $569,730 
had  been  made  through  his  office  by  Aug.  16. 
They  went  for  such  things  as  a  mllkhousei 
ponies,  mlnkfarm  and  tree  and  brush  re- 
moval. 

The  Lelths  are  using  their  loans  for  a 
tractor,  disc,  hayrake.  mower,  stock  tank, 
feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  fencing,  and  a  jet  pump 
in  addition  to  the  cow  smd  sheep. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lelth  have  nine  children 
and  live  on  a  160-acre  farm.  But  Lelth's 
health  has  been  subpar  and  the  family  has 
done  little  farming  recently.  Their  Income. 
Mrs.  Lelth  said,  came  from  welfare  and  vet- 
erans' benefits. 

With  the  loan,  she  said,  they  hope  to  raise 
sheep  and  perhaps  soybeans  or  other  cash 
crops.  "This."  she  said,  "is  the  opportixnlty 
we've  been  looking  for." 

Also  Included  In  the  poverty-ln-rural- 
areas  section  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  Is  a  section  to  aid  some  of  the  most  pov- 
erty stricken  of  all  migrant  workers.  De- 
clared an  announcement  put  out  by  the  Fed- 
eral  Office   of  Economic  Opportunity: 

"Heavy  guns  of  the  President's  war  on 
poverty  have  been  trained  on  the  misery  and 
squalor  In  which  2  million  migrant  farm- 
workers and  their  families  exist." 

So  far,  it's  been  more  like  small  arms  fire 
In  Minnesota.  One  project  at  Crookston  In 
the  Red  River  Valley  beef-and-potato  area, 
has  been  funded  so  far. 

Now  completed,  the  project  Involved  the 
establishment  of  an  elementary  school  and 
day  nursery  for  migrant  children.  With 
•17.258  In  Federal  funds.  It  was  a  consolida- 
tion of  two  similar  schools  that  had  been 
operated  separately  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Presbyterian  Churches. 

According  to  James  Turgeon.  field  repre- 
sentative for  the  State  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  the  nonsectarlan  nature  of  the 
school,  staffed  by  public  school  teachers,  re- 
BxHted  In  a  heavier  turnout  of  migrant  chil- 
dren. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  expanding  the 
program  In  the  Red  River  Valley,  and  for 
antlpoverty  migrant  programs  In  other  parts 
of  the  State. 


The    Wab    on    Poverty:    In    State,    VISTA 

Presses  Forward  in  StJBTLE  Wats 

(By  Sam  Newlund) 

(Last  of  a  series) 

CtoQTTET,  Minn. — A  Harvard  man  with  a 
passion  for  medieval  English  literature 
stretched  his  long  arms  and  gathered  about 
him  a  half  dozen  young,  eager  listeners. 

They  watched  with  great  concentration  aa 
their  mentor  spoke  with  animation,  nodding 
occasionally  to  one  small  boy,  smiling  to 
another  and  nudging  a  third  in  a  gesture 
of  encouragement. 

The  subject  of  the  conference  was  how.  to 
advance  a  football  beyond  an  opposing  pisi- 
toon  of  equally  Intent  youngsters. 

Although  the  Harvard  man's  academic 
concerns  have  little  to  do  with  touch  foot- 
ball ("I  like  Chaucer  and  that  sort  of 
thing"),  he  threw  himself  into  his  quarter- 
backing  "with  vigor,"  as  another  Harvard 
devotee  of  touch  football  might  have  said. 

The  Harvard  man  in  Cloquet  Is  20-year- 
old  Tom  Chase,  of  Hohokus,  N.J.  He  Is  a 
Volunteer  In  Service  to  America  (VISTA), 
and  as  such  Is  a  member  of  a  citizens  militia 
In  the  "war  on  poverty." 

His  outpost  is  the  Fond  du  Lac  Indian 
Reser\atlon.  He  is  one  of  a  couple  dozen 
of  VISTA'S  who  have  served  In  Minnesota  so 
far  (some  have  since  changed  assignments). 

VISTA  Is  the  domestic  version  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

The  voltmteers  spend  about  6  weeks  In 
training,  then  live  and  work  In  such  places 
as  Indian  reservations,  urban  slum  neigh- 
borhoods and  Institutions. 

In  May,  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Httm- 
PHRET  spearheaded  a  VISTA  recruitment 
drive  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  VISTA 
officials  from  Washington,  D.C.,  said  at  the 
time  that  they  hoped  to  sign  up  150  to  200 
volunteers. 

A  VISTA  spokesman  reported  Thursday 
that  27  Mlnnesotans  were  on  the  Job  as 
VISTA'S  in  variotis  parts  of  the  country,  as 
of  July  31.  Fifteen  of  them  were  from  the 
university,  and  all  but  two  were  26  or 
younger. 


All  VISTA'S  dispatched  to  Minnesota  have 
gone  to  Indian  reservations,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  group  of  five  originally  author- 
ized to  work  with  elderly  patients  at  Oak 
Terrace  State  Nursing  Home,  Glen  Lake. 

Chase's  assignment  was  not  to  teach  In- 
dian boys  the  skills  of  touch  football. 

But  he  does  spend  considerable  time  in 
recreation  with  the  youngsters  who  gather  at 
the  Pond  du  Lac  community  center.  And  he 
doesn't  discount  the  importance  of  such 
work,  although  more  obvious  antljwverty 
work  Is  on  his  agenda. 

Besides  the  benefite  of  supervised  play  it- 
self. Chase  sees  more  subtle  possibilities. 

For  example,  he  said.  If  only  one  boy  be- 
came so  Interested  In  football  that  he  stayed 
in  school  so  he  could  play  the  game,  then  his 
work  would  be  worthwhile. 

In  VISTA  work  the  subtleties  are  probably 
every  bit  as  important  as  they  are  In  the 
overseas  Peace  Corps.  The  well-meaning 
gung-ho  volunteers  who  want  to  rush  out 
and  show  the  poor  how  to  do  things  the 
right  way  soon  realize  that  they  mvist  be- 
come lnconsplcuo\i8,  deal  with  the  poor  on 
their  own  terms,  talk  their  language,  and 
hope  that  they  will  do  things  for  themselves. 
And  as  Chase  and  a  fellow  VISTA  have 
learned,  volunteers  must  remain  strictly 
neutral  when  they  find  that  leaders  In  a  poor 
conununlty  do  what  leaders  of  any  commu- 
nity do.    They  fight. 

Chase,  a  lanky  blond  who  tends  to  neglect 
haircuts,  has  been  at  Pond  du  Lac  lor  4 
months. 

He  concedes  that  his  work  has  been  rather 
nebuloxis  so  far,  although  he  spoke  of  posi- 
tive accomplishments  at  Mllle  Lacs,  the  res- 
ervation where  he  worked  previously. 

His  Immediate  goal,  though.  Is  to  survey 
the  reservation  and  help  plan  a  self-help 
hoxising  project  in  which  Indian  families 
will  do  the  work.  Under  this  plan,  workers 
will  be  paid  union  scale,  but  the  pay  will 
accumulate  as  equity  in  their  houses. 

One  of  the  touchy  Jobs  involved  In  this 
project.  Chase  pointed  out,  is  to  find  the 
families  most  in  need  of  the  housing  and  at 
the  same  time  likely  to  be  the  most  depend- 
able workers,  capable  of  assuming  a  mortgage. 
Chase's  work  is  supposed  to  mesh  with 
projects  of  the  reservation's  governing  body, 
the  business  committee,  and  with  variovis 
antlpoverty  programs  of  the  reservation 
community  action  program  (CAP).  The 
CAP  chieftains  are  Curtis  Llnd,  director, 
and    Harold    LaRose,    his    assistant. 

(Although  Llnd  is  a  poverty  war  official, 
he  cautioned  against  using  the  word  poverty 
in  connection  with  the  reservation.  The 
word  has  negative  connotations,  he  said, 
adding  that  "inopportunity"  Is  the  proper 
term.  "Reservation"  also  is  taboo  with 
Llnd.     "Resident  area"  is  correct,  he  said.) 

The  other  VISTA  at  Pond  du  Lac  is  Roz- 
anne  Glass,  21,  Chicago,  m.  (A  third  vol- 
unteer is  being  transferred  out.) 

Miss    Glass'    activities    include    trying    to 
establish  an  afterschool  place  for  study  and 
tutoring,   and   organizing  a  Brownie   troop. 
The  study  hall  project  also  presents  deli- 
cate dilemmas. 

Miss  Glass  feels  that  Indian  leaders  would 
prefer,  out  of  pride,  to  keep  the  study  area 
in  the  reservation  conununlty  center.  But 
space  there  is  limited,  and  children  come  to 
the  center  for  recreation,  not  study. 

Downtown.  Cloquet  school  officials  have 
agreed  to  a  school  study  hall  for  Indians 
and  whites  alike,  but  they  may  want  it  to  be 
staffed  by  professional  teachers.  But  Fond 
du  Lac  children.  Miss  Glass  points  out,  may 
avoid  a  place  that  looks  like  Jxist  another 
schoolroom  manned  by  teachers. 

Despite  such  difficulties,  both  Chase  and 
Miss  Glass  expect  their  work  to  be  successful. 
But  their  successes  may  be  the  kind  that 
cant  be  measured  for  several  years. 


Meantime,  they  live  among  the  Indian 
people  (Chase  has  moved  into  a  spare  room 
in  a  small  reservation  home)  and  are  paid 
small  living  allowances  plus  $50  a  month 
payable  after  completion  of  their  1-year 
tours  of  duty. 

Miss  Glass,  an  English  major  and  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Illinois,  said  she 
hopes  to  become  a  writer — maybe  of  text- 
books. 

Chase,  who  had  dropped  out  of  Harvard 
before  signing  up  with  VISTA,  said  he  plans 
to  go  back  and  continue  studying  medieval 
English. 

THE  PENDING  REBEAUTTPICATION 
OP  AMERICA:  ANOTHER  ADMINIS- 
TRATION ACHIEVEMENT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
beautification  of  our  America  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  when  S.  2084  is  signed 
into  public  law.  This  bill  to  provide  for 
scenic  development  and  road  beautifi- 
cation of  the  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tems is  very  important  because  it  brings 
increased  meaning  to  the  phrase  "Amer- 
ica the  beautiful." 

Great  credit  for  pointing  up  the  need 
for  this  highway  beautification  act  goes 
to  our  President  and  his  lovely  wife,  Lady 
Bird.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  efforts 
of  our  First  Lady  have  made  it  much 
easier  for  the  Congress  to  act  on  this 
bill.  Mrs.  Johnson  is  an  activist.  By  her 
action  she  has  this  year  truly  shown  how 
much  more  beautiful  the  countryside  of 
America  can  be  when  it  is  given  love  and 
care. 

By  1968,  as  millions  of  visitors  come  to 
view  the  wonders  of  the  Nation's  Capital, 
the  highways  along  which  they  will  travel 
will  be  more  beautiful  thanks  to  the  ef- 
forts of  millions  of  Americans.  Bill- 
boards will  have  fallen  into  better  per- 
spective, outdoor  junkyards  will  no  longer 
be  ugly  landscape  sores,  and,  hopefully, 
landscaping  and  scenic  enhancement  will 
be  the  objectives  of  every  State  In  the 
Union. 

The  Senate  version  of  S.  2084  was  care- 
fully studied  before  it  was  reported  by 
the  Public  Works  Committee  on  which  I 
serve.  Great  credit  can  be  given  to  our 
colleague  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph] for  his  work  on  this  proposed  leg- 
islation which  was  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  September  14. 

In  his  excellent  message  on  highway 
beautification  which  President  Johnson 
sent  to  the  Congress  in  May,  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  of  the  need  for  action  to  bring 
beauty  to  our  roads.   He  said : 

By  making  nature  and  recreation  easily 
accessible,  our  highway  system  can  become 
immensely  more  valuable  in  serving  the  needs 
of  the  American  people. 

So  the  Congress  knows  and  Is  acting. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Alaska  has  no 
billboard  problem.  As  Governor  of  the 
Territory  in  1945,  I  urged  adoption  of 
proposed  legislation  forbidding  erection 
of  billboards  on  the  highways.  This  was 
done,  and  later  further  safeguards  were 
added  to  the  law. 

We  know  that  our  population  increase 
has  made  it  necessary  to  change  some  of 
America  the  beautiful.  But  necessary 
changes  need  not  be  repudiations  of 
America  the  beautiful.  I  believe  S.  2084 
will  help  us  help  restore  beauty  to  our 
land. 
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We  do  well  to  remember  and  to  imple- 
ment the  words  of  "America  the  Beauti- 
ful" written  by  Katherine  Lee  Bates  in 
1895. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 

text  of  the  song  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  song  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

America  the  Beautiful 
Oh  beautiful  for  spacious  skies,  for  amber 

waves  of  grain; 
For  purple  mountain  majesties 
Above  the  fruited  plain  I 
America  I  America!  God  shed  his  grace  on 

thee, 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood  from 
sea  to  shining  sea. 

Oh  beautiful  for  pilgrim  feet. 

Whose  stern,  impassioned  stress 

A  thoroughfare  for  freedom  beat 

Across  the  wilderness  I 

America  I   America  I   God  mend  thine  ev'ry 

flaw. 
Confirm  thy  soul  in  self-control,  thy  liberty 

in  law  I 

Oh  beautiful  for  heroes  proved 
In  liberating  strife, 

Who  more  than  self  their  country  loved. 
And  mercy  more  than  life! 
America!  America!  may  God  thy  gold  refine 
Till  all  success  be  nobleness,  and  ev'ry  gain 
divine  I 

Oh  beautiful  for  patriot  dream 

That  sees  beyond  the  years 

Thine  alabaster  cities  gleam 

Undlnuned  by  human  tears) 

America!  America!  God  shed  his  grace  on 

thee 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood  from 

sea  to  shining  seal 


UGANDA  CELEBRATES  THIRD  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  NATIONAL  INDE- 
PENDENCE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  extend  my  compliments  and  best 
wishes  to  the  people  of  Uganda  who  will 
be  celebrating  tomorrow  the  third  an- 
niversary of  their  national  independence. 
In  March  of  1962,  they  received  from  ths 
British  full  internal  self-government 
and,  on  October  9  of  the  same  year,  took 
their  place  in  the  International  commu- 
nity as  a  sovereign  state. 

Pacing  many  challenges,  both  stimu- 
lating and  frustrating,  Uganda  has  em- 
barked on  a  path  of  national  develop- 
ment in  hopes  of  bringing  the  fruits  of 
modernization  to  all  her  citizens.  In 
seeking  an  effective  program  for  eco- 
nomic advancement,  consistent  with  the 
nation's  values,  Uganda  has  counseled 
with  the  World  Bank  and  undertaken  a 
5-year  plan  designed  to  further  diver- 
sify agriculture,  increase  production,  and 
expand  education  facilities. 

Concentrating  her  energies  and  re- 
sources on  internal  progress,  Uganda  has 
ador>ted  in  international  affairs  a  policy 
of  nonalinement.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  and  has  participated 
in  various  regional  activities  on  the 
African  continent. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  en- 
joys close  and  friendly  relations  with 
Uganda,  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
our  two  nations  will  continue  to  build 
such  relations  based  upon  mutual  re- 
spect and  understanding. 


I  join  well-wishers  throughout  the 
world  in  congratulating  Uganda  on  the 
anniversary  of  her  national  independ- 
ence, 

FAIR  CAMPAIGN  PRACTICES  COM- 
MITTEE AND  ITS  NATIONAL  CON- 
FERENCE ON  BROADCASTING  AND 
ELECTION  CAMPAIGNS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
number  of  years  I  have  been  aware  of 
the  constant  efforts  of  the  Fair  Cam- 
paign Practices  Committee  to  help  our 
political  system  to  function  at  its  best. 
Therefore,  it  is  with  no  surprise,  but  with 
considerable  pleasure,  that  I  learn  of  yet 
another  substantial  effort  by  that  bi- 
partisan body. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  next  week's  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Broadcasting  and 
Election  Campaigns,  which  will  convene 
at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  on  Wednesday, 
October  13.  Speakers  and  commentators 
of  prominence  and  ability  have  been 
brought  together  to  discuss  ways  that 
broadcasting  and  politicians  can  come 
together  and  develop  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  airwaves  for  political  com- 
munication. 

Luncheon  addresses  by  Howard  K. 
Smith  on  Wednesday,  and  Thomas  N. 
Schroth,  executive  editor  of  Congres- 
sional Quarterly,  on  Thursday  offer  one 
highlight  of  the  2-day  conference. 

I  take  particular  interest  in  the  four- 
panel  sessions  that  will  consider  the  real- 
ities, problems  and  prospects  for  political 
broadcasting.  The  afternoon  panel  on 
Wednesday  will  be  addressed  by  Tom 
Wicker  of  the  New  York  Times,  the  head 
of  opinion  research  for  CBS,  former  Re- 
publican National  Committee  research 
director  William  Prendergast,  and  Pierre 
Salinger.  These  gentlemen  will  consider 
where  television  has  brought  us  and  what 
its  demands  on  politicians  mean  for  our 
system. 

In  the  Wednesday  evening  panel, 
broadcasters,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  a  Republican  Con- 
gressman and  an  outstanding  scholar  on 
campaign  costs  will  look  into  the  diflB- 
cult  question  of  the  FCC's  fairness  doc- 
trine and  the  equal  opportunity,  or  equal 
time,  controversy  boiling  around  section 
315  of  the  Communications  Act.  These 
speakers  are  NBC  News  Vice  President 
Julian  Goodman,  the  FCC's  Dr.  Hyman 
Groldin,  Representative  Charles  E.  Good- 
ELL,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Herbert  Alex- 
ander of  the  Citizens  Research  Founda- 
tion. Commentators  will  be  FCC  Gen- 
eral Counsel  Geller  and  CBS  General 
Counsel  Leon  Brooks,  and  the  panel  will 
be  moderated  by  the  president  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Bar  Associa- 
tion, Arthur  Woleneberg. 

The  Thursday  morning  panel  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  me.  It  will  deal  with 
misuses  and  abuses  of  the  electronic 
media.  Pair  Campaign  Committee  Ex- 
ecutive Director  Bruce  L.  Felknor  will 
probe  the  recorded  telephone  message 
technique,  the  so-called  "dial-a-smear," 
that  has  been  so  abused  of  late  by  right 
extremists.  Albert  J.  Zack  of  AFL-CIO 
will  discuss  irresponsible  political  broad- 
casting, looking  again  at  the  excesses  of 
the  radical  right.    Congressman  Walter 


ROGEais  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  and 
Power,  will  discuss  legal  remedies  pos- 
sible to  candidates  who  are  maligned 
across  State  lines.  Jolm  Pemberton  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  will 
seek  to  defend  freedom  of  speech  from 
excessive  regulatory  restrictions,  and  a 
conservative  writer  from  New  York,  Noel 
Parmentel,  will  argue  that  rightwing- 
ers  have  to  buy  radio  programs  because 
of  what  he  sees  as  a  liberal  bias  in  the 
broadcast  media.  I  suggest  that  this  will 
be  a  stimulating  session,  and  it  will  be 
moderated  by  Paul  Porter,  former  chair- 
man of  the  FCC. 

Thursday's  afternoon  panel  will  be  a 
conclusion  and  a  look  at  what  we  can 
do  better,  with  still  more  distinguished 
participants:  Louis  G.  Cowan,  former 
head  of  CBS  television  and  now  deeply 
immersed  in  educational  television  and 
communication  research;  Rowland 
EK^ans,  the  widely  read  columnist;  Stim- 
son  Bullitt,  a  Seattle  broadcaster  and  a 
sensitive  observer  of  politics  and  political 
ethics;  and  the  outstanding  student  of 
political  broadcasting  and  the  great  de- 
bates of  1960,  Stanley  Kelley  of  Prince- 
ton. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  get  full  re- 
ports on  this  great  conference,  and  to 
have  members  of  my  staff  attend  and  fol- 
low it  closely.  It  is  a  source  of  deep  re- 
gret to  me  that  I  must  be  in  Wyoming 
on  those  dates.  But  I  applaud  this  con- 
ference and  am  confident  that  it  will 
start  a  conversational  ball  rolling  among 
politicians,  broadcasters,  and  journalists, 
and  scholars,  that  can  only  Improve  the 
political  use  of  television. 


RURAL  DELIVERY  MAIL  SERVICE  IS 
69  YEARS  OLD 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  too  often  we  take  for  granted 
the  reliable,  and  often,  hazardous  serv- 
ice of  our  country's  rural  mail  carriers. 

The  rural  delivery  mail  service  ob- 
served its  69th  birthday  on  October  1, 
and  I  wish  to  offer  my  congratulations 
for  a  job  well  done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  news  story  on 
the  rural  delivery  service  as  the  story 
appeared  in  the  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Times 
on  October  4, 1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  as  follows: 
Rural  Delivebt  Mail  Service  69  Years  Old 

Rural  delivery  mall  service  was  69  years 
old  Friday  and  as  spry  as  ever. 

The  Post  OflBce  Department  reported  the 
service  is  provided  over  1,890,953  miles  daily, 
an  increase  of  more  than  50,000  miles  during 
the  past  2  years. 

In  the  1965  fiscal  year,  9,'823,256  families 
were  served  compared  with  9,551,915  during 
the  1963  fiscal  year. 

Rural  delivery  was  established  October  1, 
1896  out  of  three  post  offices  in  West  Vir- 
ginia— Charles  Town,  Halltown,  and  UvUla — 
by  Postmaster  General  John  Wanamaker. 

Although  it  is  taken  for  granted  today, 
the  rviral  delivery  service  at  first  was  greeted 
with  ridlciile.  Critics  said  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing a  mailman  trudge  all  over  remote  coun- 
trysides— often  through  rain  and  snow,  and 
where  there  were  no  roads  at  all — waa 
ridlculo\is. 
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The  last  surviving  carrier  from  the  origi- 
nal group  that  started  on  October  1,  1895, 
Melvin  T.  Strlder.  of  Charles  Town,  recalled 
In  an  Interview  before  his  death  several  years 
ago  that  he  didn't  trudge  a  bit. 

The  bicycle  was  his  original  rural  carrier 
vehicle,  and  the  people  he  served  didn't 
think  the  service  was  ridiculous  at  all.  They 
were  delighted  to  get  their  mail  at  home 
rather  than  going  to  the  post  office  some 
miles  away  once  in  a  while  to  see  if  they 
had  any  mail. 

Once  underway,  the  service  grew  rapidly. 

Five  rural  routes  started  on  October  1. 
1896,  including  3  In  Charles  Town,  but  there 
were  82  routes  In  the  first  year  of  operation. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  there  were 
nearly  8,300  routes  serving  186,000  miles. 

The  service  reached  its  peak  in  number  of 
rural  routes  in  1925,  with  45,189.  but  only 
about  1.250,000  miles  were  served. 

Rural  carriers  today  not  only  serve  mall  to 
boxes  In  front  of  the  homes,  but  they  pro- 
vide numerous  basic  postal  services.  They 
will  accept  parcel  post,  sell  money  orders, 
handle  registered  letters  and  sell  stamps. 

In  the  earliest  days,  the  Department  was 
concerned  over  a  hodgepodge  of  mail  re- 
ceptacles provided  by  rural  residents,  wooden 
boxes  to  tomato  cans. 

Today,  through  the  efforts  of  postmasters, 
carriers  and  other  groups.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Department,  rural  boxes  meet  uni- 
form standards  providing  for  nice  appear- 
ance, easy  accessibility  and  protection  of  the 
mall. 

The  growth  of  rural  service  has  been  cred- 
ited wlht  helping  to  develop  the  Nation's 
highways,  the  Nation's  approximate  31,000 
Txn^l  carriers  and  the  people  they  serve  has 
reached  near-legend  proportions  over  the 
years.  Dozens  of  cases  are  reported  each 
year  where  the  carriers  have  alerted  farm 
families  to  a  fire  or  where  first  aid  or  other 
emergency  assistance  has  prevented  a  farm 
family  tragedy. 


WILLIAM  McCOY,  SR.,  DISTIN- 
GUISHED WEST  VIRGINIA  PUBLIC 
OFFICIAL.  DIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  would  like  t6  draw  attention 
to  the  record  of  outstanding  and  distin- 
guished public  service  which  has  just 
drawn  to  a  close  for  Mr.  William  McCoy, 
Sr..  of  Franklin,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  McCoy  died  on  October  5  at  the 
aee  of  87.  During  his  lifetime,  he  served 
as  prosecuting  attorney  for  Pendleton 
County,  W.  Va.,  for  30  years— from  1909 
to  1939,  and  he  served  seven  terms  in  the 
West  Virginia  Legislature.  I  served  in 
the  West  Virginia  House  of  Delegates 
with  him.  In  addition  to  his  private 
law  practice  and  his  service  to  the  public, 
Mr.  McCoy  also  founded  Pendleton 
County's  weekly  newspaper,  the  Pendle- 
ton Times,  which  his  son.  William  Mc- 
Coy, Jr..  now  edits. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  report  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  William  McCoy.  Sr..  as  the 
story  appeared  in  the  Pendleton  Times 
on  October  7,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  as  follows : 

William  McCoy,  prominent  Pendleton 
County  lawyer  and  active  figure  In  local  and 
State  political  and  governmental  affairs  for 
more  than  a  half-century,  died  Tuesday 
afternoon  at  his  home  In  Franklin.  He 
was  87. 

Mr.  McCoy  had  been  actively  engaged  In 
the  practice  of  law  in  Franklin  since  his 
graduation   from   law  school   In   1902   imtll 


about  2  years  ago  when  he  retired  after 
suffering  a  stroke.  He  served  as  prosecuting 
attorney  for  Pendleton  County  from  1909  to 
1939,  and  he  served  seven  terms  in  the  West 
Virginia  Legislature.  He  represented 
Pendleton  County  in  the  house  of  deleghtes 
in  1907-08,  and  later  from  1941  to  1952  and 
was  a  member  of  the  powerful  rules  com- 
mittee of  the  house. 

He  was  interested  in  farming  throughout 
his  life,  and  for  many  years  he  operated  the 
Trout  Rock  farm  3  miles  south  of  FYanklin 
which  had  been  in  his  family  for  several 
generations.  In  1913  he  founded  Pendleton 
County's  weekly  newspaper,  the  Pendleton 
Times,  and  retained  his  interest  in  it  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

He  was  a  faithful  and  loyal  member  of 
the  Franklin  Presbyterian  Church  from 
childhood  and  he  served  for  many  years  as 
deacon  of  the  church  and  later  as  elder. 

He  received  his  education  In  the  public 
schools  of  Pendleton  County  and  at  Hoge 
Academy,  Blackstone,  Va.,  where  he  won  a 
scholarship  to  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity for  scholastic  achievement.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity College  of  Law  in  1902. 

Mr.  McCoy  was  born  at  Franklin  June  2, 
1878,  a  son  of  John  and  Martha  (Price) 
McCoy.  He  was  married  Setpember  18,  1917. 
to  Grace  Hedrick  who  survives. 

Surviving  in  addition  to  his  vtrlfe  are  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Edmund  C.  (Martha)  Burnett 
of  Arlington.  Va.;  two  sons.  William  McCoy. 
Jr.  of  Franklin,  and  Robert  G.  McCoy  of 
Springfield,  Va.;   and  six  grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  three  sisters, 
Mary    and    Alice    McCoy    and    Mrs.    Byron 
(Katie)  Boggs,  and  three  brothers,  Cortlandt, 
George,  and  Richard  C.  McCoy. 

Funeral  services  will  be  conducted  this 
afternoon  at  2  o'clock  from  the  Franklin 
Presbyterian  Church  by  his  pastor,  the  Rev- 
erend J.  Wilson  Rowe,  Jr.,  and  interment  will 
be  in  Cedar  Hill  Cemetery. 


NEW  JERSEY  CONFERENCE  ON  COM- 
MUNITY ACTION  PROGRAMS  AND 
THE  ELDERLY   POOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  war  on  poverty  began  with 
an  almost  total  commitment  to  programs 
for  youth.  Obviously,  this  was  a  neces- 
sary first  step.  We  had  to  take  positive, 
immediate  action  to  rescue  young  people 
from  want  and  waste  of  talents  and  en- 
ergies. 

This  year,  however.  Congress  has 
stated  in  very  positive  terms  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  also  has 
a  clear  commitment  to  help  those  older 
Americans  who  live  in  poverty.  A  pro- 
vision in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
amendments,  sent  to  President  Johnson 
last  month,  states: 

It  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that  when- 
ever feasible  the  special  problems  of  the 
elderly  shall  be  considered  in  the  develop- 
ment, conduct,  and  administration  of  pro- 
grams under  this  act. 

Several  events  preceded  this  action  by 
Congress.  First  was  the  realization  with- 
in the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
that  more  had  to  be  done  for  the  elderly. 
Mr.  Sargent  Shriver.  in  fact,  had  estab- 
lished earlier  this  year  a  task  force  on 
programs  for  elderly  persons.  The  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Aging  has  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  this  task  force 
by  preparing  model  programs  of  direct 
potential  assistance  to  the  elderly  poor. 

Second,  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging,  under  the  leadership  of  Chair- 


man George  Smathers,  of  Florida, 
opened  hearings  in  June  on  the  war  on 
poverty  as  it  affects  older  Americans. 
Senator  Sjiathers  clearly  stated  the  in- 
tentions of  the  committee  when  he  said: 
It  shovild  be  clear  •  •  •  that  this  com- 
mittee has  not  decided  to  declare  war  on  the 
war  on  poverty.  I  personally  regard  the  OEO 
as  the  greatest  effort  ever  made  by  a  demo- 
cratic government  to  destroy  an  enemy  as 
old  as  man.  •  •  •  At  the  moment,  how- 
ever— as  these  hearings  begin — it  appears 
that  the  OEO  has  given  only  minimal  atten- 
tion to  our  older  citizens.  The  OEO  is  still 
young  enough  to  adjust  Its  approach  to  the 
elderly;  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  hearing 
to  make  certain  that  it  does. 

Third,  many  State  and  local  antipov- 
erty  leaders  are  planning  or  implement- 
ing imaginative  new  programs  to  bring 
the  elderly  within  community  action 
programs.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  New 
Jersey  certainly  has  done  so  within  the 
first  year  of  action  against  poverty. 

When  the  Committee  on  Aging  con- 
ducted a  hearing  in  Newark,  N.J.,  on 
July  10,  we  heard  descriptions  of  many 
fine  projects  which  enlist  or  help  the 
elderly.  Now,  the  New  Jersey  Office  of 
Economic  Development  has  taken  an- 
other step.  On  October  1  in  Trenton, 
Gov.  Richard  Hughes  and  the  State  OEO 
called  an  all-day  conference  on  com- 
munity action  programs  and  the  older 
poor. 

The  significance  of  the  meeting  was 
described  in  telegrams  by  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  Mr.  Shriver. 

The  Vice  President's  message  said: 

I  congratulate  you  on  initiating  the  Na- 
tion's first  Conference  on  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  the  Older  Poor.  This  meeting  is 
further  evidence  of  New  Jersey's  continued 
leadership  among  the  States  in  every  aspect 
of  the  war  against  poverty.  For  it  Is  to  the 
States  that  we  look  to  perform  the  vital  task 
of  assisting  the  communities  to  adapt  and 
utilize  the  resources  developed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Congress  has  provided  us 
with  several  new  Instruments  designed  to 
Improve  the  lives  of  those  of  our  citizens 
who  are  in  their  late  years.  The  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  along  with  medicare  and 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  Is  an  important 
means  of  bringing  the  Great  Society  to  all 
of  the  elderly. 

Through  the  genius  of  community  plan- 
ning I  hope  to  see  the  development  of  new 
emplo3mient  opportunities  for  workers  over 
45  on  the  administration  of  the  medicare, 
community  action,  and  other  programs. 

I  know  th'it  your  State  will  attack  the 
problems  of  poverty  in  old  age  with  the  same 
vigor  that  characterized  your  efforts  in  the 
urban  and  rural  aress  to  provide  new  op- 
portunities to  disadvantaged  youth. 

Mr.  Shriver  ad.ded  these  comments: 

I  W.1S  pleased  to  le-^rn  that  the  New  Jersey 
Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty  has  acted  to 
help  us  expand  the  war  against  poverty  to 
meet  the  needs  of  i  he  older  poor.  Your  con- 
cern matches  the  determination  of  this  office 
to  provide  expanded  resources  and  oppor- 
tunities for  this  group  through  community 
action. 

We  have  recently  received  a  series  of  excel- 
lent recommendations  from  a  special  task 
force  created  to  study  the  problems  of  the 
elderly,  and  we  have  already  allocated  $44 
million  to  fund  local  action  projects,  some 
of  which  I  understand  you  will  be  discussing 
today. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  the  Ini- 
tiative remains  with  the  community  action 
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agencies  whose  planning  and  applications 
throughout  the  Nation  shape  our  program. 

Your  intention  to  review  project  proposals 
at  this  meeting  with  representatives  of  the 
older  poor,  as  well  as  with  public  and  private 
agency  leaders,  and  to  solicit  their  sugges- 
tions will  make  an  important  contribution 
toward  the  success  of  this  effort. 

Please  assure  the  community  action  agen- 
cies of  our  active  support  as  they  enter  this 
new  pliase  of  community  action.  New  Jer- 
sey should  be  proud  of  Its  record  in  develop- 
ing and  operating  important  antipoverty 
programs  in  urban  and  rural  areas,  a  record 
which  is  enhanced  by  your  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  older  poor. 

Governor  Hughes  and  New  Jersey  OEO 
Director  John  Bullitt  emphatically  said 
in  their  remarks  that  New  Jersey  will  do 
all  possible  to  extend  economic  oppor- 
tunities to  the  older  poor. 

Dr.  Robert  K.  McCann  consultant  for 
older  persons  for  the  U.S,  OEO  assured 
audience — which  included  commimity 
action  planners  and  representatives  of 
social  service  and  church  organiza- 
tions— said  that  the  nationwide  war  on 
poverty  would  welome  their  suggestions 
for  ways  to  speed  practical  programs  of 
direct  service  to  older  persons  living  in 
poverty. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  was  of 
direct  help  to  the  participants,  and  its 
findings  will  be  of  great  help  to  others 
who  may  contemplate  similar  action.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  reprinted 
in  the  Record  the  remarks  of  Governor 
Hughes  and  Mr.  Bullitt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  * 

Remarks  of  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes,  Con- 
ference ON  Economic  Opportcnity  and 
THE  Older  Poor,  Labor  and  Industry 
Building,  Trenton.  N.J.,  October  1,  1965 

I  welcome  you  to  this  conference  on  com- 
munity action  programs  and  the  problems  of 
the  older  poor. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  New  Jersey, 
which  has  long  led  the  Nation  In  assisting  Its 
older  citizens  to  live  lives  of  greater  fulfill- 
ment, should  also  be  the  first  State  to  launch 
a  substantial  community  action  program  in 
behalf  of  the  Impoverished  among  the 
elderly. 

While  much  of  the  war  on  poverty  is,  and 
should  be,  conducted  at  the  local  level,  you 
will  forgive  me  for  observing  that  we  have  the 
most  active  State-level  economic  opportunity 
program  in  America.  And  our  economic  op- 
portunity efforts  extend  throughout  our 
society. 

In  addition  to  performing  the  normal  State 
functions  of  helping  community  leaders 
establish  their  locally  conceived  action  pro- 
grams, we  have  created  and  are  operating  a 
rural  youth  development  program  which  is 
serving  hundreds  of  severely  disadvantaged 
school  dropouts;  we  have  established  an  in- 
stitute to  train  the  personnel  who  work  in 
antipoverty  efforts;  we  have  just  completed  a 
unique  community  organization  effort  de- 
voted to  developing  self-help  projects  In 
existing  pockets  of  rural  poverty  in  New 
Jersey;  we  have  created  a  mechanism  which 
will  bring  to  the  Indigent  a  greater  measxire 
of  justice  and  protection  in  the  courts;  we 
have  mobilized  the  resources  of  State  govern- 
ment In  behalf  of  the  migrant  farmworkers, 
and  of  course,  we  participated  fully  and  suc- 
cessfully In  the  Head  Start  preschool  program 
which  aided  more  than  11,000  disadvantaged 
children. 

I  think  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
such  a  record  suggests  strongly  that  we  will 


also  succeed  in  extending  economic  oppor- 
tunities to  the  older  poor. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  this  gathering  is 
not  the  beginning  of  our  concern  about 
poverty  among  our  older  citizens.  It  does, 
however,  signify  that  our  untiring  State  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  is  determined 
to  do  more  about  it.  We  were  honored  to 
have  a  member  of  our  State  office,  Mr.  Law- 
rence O.  Houstoun,  Jr.,  selected  by  Director 
Shriver  to  serve  on  a  special  task  force  which 
recently  made  recommendations  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  concerning  ways  In  which 
the  older  poor  might  share  more  equitably 
in  the  benefits  of  antipoverty  legislation. 
You  will  be  discussing  the  as  yet  unpub- 
lished findings  of  that  task  force  today,  so 
that  In  a  very  real  sense  this  meeting  is 
a  testing  ground  for  a  new  national  effort. 

Such  a  venture  will,  of  course,  require  the 
concerted  effort  of  all  of  the  new  community 
action  programs  as  well  as  those  public  and 
private  agencies  which  have  established 
themselves  already  as  tested  resources  in  this 
work.  I  know  that  you  will  be  able  to 
count  on  the  support  of  Director  John  Bullitt 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
of  Director  Eowe  Harger  of  the  State  division 
of  aging  for  help  In  planning  and  launching 
your  projects.  And  I  assure  you  that  you 
can  count  on  me  and  this  administration  in 
your  efforts. 


Excerpts  From  Remarks  by  John  C.  Bullitt, 
Director,  New  Jersey  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  at  the  Conference  on  Com- 
munity Action  Programs  and  the  Older 
Poor,    October    1,    1965,    Department    of 
Labor  and  Industry  Auditorium,  Trenton 
While  it  has  been  said  with  some  truth 
that  the  role  of  State  governments  in  the 
war  on  poverty  Is  not  paramount,  I  quarrel 
with  those  who  consider  the  States  to  be  an 
insignificant  force  in  the  difficult  work  of 
eliminating    poverty.    Many   State   agencies 
(as   well   as  many  local  and  private  ones) 
have  been  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work  for 
a  long  time.    One  need  only  consider  the 
major  CAP  programs  emphasized  in  the  act 
to  realize   the  vital   positions  of  the  State 
capitals.    For  it  is  at  the  State  level  that 
most    of   the   critical    operating   and   policy 
decisions  are  made  in  retraining,  adult  edu- 
cation, public  assistance,  general  education, 
public    health    and    employment    security. 
While  each  of  these  activities  has  a  Federal — 
and  many  have  local — counterparts,  no  ex- 
perienced person  would  dispute  that  the  au- 
thority and  resovu"ces  of  the  State  level  agen- 
cies Is  considerable. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  of  us  who  are 
responsible  for  mounting  new  and  exten- 
sive programs  realize  all  too  well  that  we 
do  not  have  all  the  answers  here.  The  war 
on  poverty  cries  out  for  innovation — ^l  should 
say  courageous  innovation — and  in  our  Na- 
tion the  ideas  that  eventually  become  public 
programs  are  frequently  conceived,  modified, 
and  tested  by  nongovernmental  agencies. 

In  no  aspect  of  the  community  action  pro- 
grams is  this  more  true  than  in  its  responsi- 
bility for  the  older  poor.  •   •   • 

It  is  Important  to  keep  In  mind  when 
planning  new  ventures  of  this  sort  that  great 
need  does  not  always  automatically  produce 
massive  response.  We  know,  for  Instance, 
that  the  rapid  success  of  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram this  summer  was  in  considerable  part 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  an  extensively, 
organized  constituency  Immediately  avail- 
able to  accept  this  organizational  challenge. 
No  organizational  base  of  remotely  compa- 
rable magnitude  exists  which  can  act  as  spon- 
sors of  projects  for  the  older  poor.  Those 
who  have  been  working  in  this  field  for  many 
years  wearily  remind  us  that  this  is  a  youth- 
oriented  culture  and  that  we  should  not  be 
discouraged  when  we  fall  to  stir  a  great  pop- 
ular response.  The  fact  that  the  economic 
opportunity  program  was  nearly  a  year  old 


before  any  overt  action  was  taken  in  behalf 
of  the  older  poor  should  serve  as  sufficient 
warning  to  any  optimists  •   •   • . 

A  second  purpose  of  this  meeting,  there- 
fore, is  simply  to  dramatize  the  fact  that  New 
Jersey's  war  on  poverty  has  not  written  off 
the  older  poor.  I  believe  that  they  can  bring 
much  to  our  programs.  I  believe  that  our 
programs  can  help  them  in  new  and  im- 
portant ways  •   •   • . 

I  ask  only  that  you  consider  in  your  com- 
munity deliberations  each  prospective  proj- 
ect carefully — is  this  the  best  first  step  our 
community  can  make?  Will  it  make  signifi- 
cant use  of  local  resources  beyond  the  Fed- 
eral funds?  Will  it  reach  the  intended  target 
population  and  make  measurabl^e  changes  in 
their  ability  to  live  outside  of  poverty?  Will 
it  involve  the  older  poor  in  meaningful  ways 
in  its  planning  and  administration?  Is  it — 
and  only  you  at  the  local  level  can  really 
judge  this — is  it  a  sound  and  prudent  invest- 
ment In  economic  opportunity  for  this 
group  *   •   •. 

I  want  to  close  by  paying  particular  tribute 
to  Paterson  and  Newark  who  have  already 
planned  Important  new  programs  in  this 
area.  Local  initiative  is  the  foundation  of 
our  work,  and  as  iisual  New  Jersey  has  no 
small  reservoirs  of  this  vital  commodity.  I 
welcome  you  to  this  meeting  and. wish  you 
well  in  your  work  with  and  in  behalf  of  the 
older  poor. 


RECESS  UNTIL  12:25  PM. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  'l 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  12:25  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  11  o'clock  and  34  min- 
utes a.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
12:25  p.m. 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  12:25  p.m., 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  OfiBcer 
(Mr.  Bass  in  the  chair) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  fMr.  Pulbright]. 


COURTESY  DIPLOMATIC 
PASSPORTS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  the  correspondence  which 
I  am  about  to  request  be  printed  in  the 
Record  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Senate. 
Briefly,  this  correspondence  concerns  the 
practice  of  the  Department  of  State  In 
recent  years  of  issuing  "courtesy"  diplo- 
matic passports  to  retired  Foreign  Serv- 
ice ofiBcers  of  class  I  or  alKJve  who  have 
served  as  chiefs  of  mission,  and  their 
wives  or  widows.  This  practice  has  been 
in  effect  since  1956  except  for  the  years 
between  1961  and  1963,  when  it  was  re- 
stricted to  former  Presidents,  Vice  Presi- 
dents, and  Secretaries  of  State,  and  their 
wives  or  widows.  I  have  no  quarrel 
whatever  with  extending  such  courtesy 
to  this  latter  group,  but  I  continue  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  including  former 
chiefs  of  mission  of  class  I  and  above  of 
the  Foreign  Service. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  entirely 
too  many  Americans  abroad  with  diplo- 
matic passports  or  other  special  privi- 
leges, but  it  Is  equally  clear  from  the 
State  Department's  replies  to  my  letters 
that  the  Department  does  not  intend  to 
do  anything  about  this  matter. 
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I  do  not  intend  to  pursue  the  subject 
further  at  this  time,  but  I  hope  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  will  consider  it 
when  the  committee  takes  up  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  amendments  next  year. 
If  the  Department  is  unwilling  to  act  ad- 
ministratively, perhaps  the  Congress  can 
devise  a  legislative  remedy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  correspondence  referred  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

September  30, 1965. 

Hon.  J.  W.  F'UIBRIGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deab  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  2,  1965.  concerning  the  use 
of  courtesy  diplomatic  passports  by  individ- 
uals engaged  in  private  business  and  the 
value  of  issuing  diplomatic  passports  to  For- 
eign Service  staff  personnel. 

The  Department  In  establishing  guide- 
lines for  the  issuance  of  courtesy  diplomatic 
passports,  as  you  noted,  stated  that  these 
passports  were  not  to  be  used  by  the  bearer 
while  engaged  In  employment  or  represen- 
tation of  a  private  business  organization. 
Both  Messrs.  Donnelly  and  Ravndal  were  Is- 
sued regular  passports  on  May  25,  1961,  and 
May  9,  1963,  respectively.  It  Is  presvuned 
that  these  gentlemen  will  use  these  regular 
passports  when  traveling  In  a  private  busi- 
ness capacity. 

The  Department  of  State  does  not  believe 
that  the  use  of  diplomatic  passports  by  cer- 
tain retired  Foreign  Service  officers  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  1961  Vienna  Convention  on 
Diplomatic  Relations.  Your  letter  cites 
article  40  of  that  Convention,  in  particular, 
as  one  which  would  give  a  third  state  diffi- 
culty Is  not  according  special  treatment  based 
upon  such  passports  of  retired  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers.  The  protection  which  article  40 
of  the  Vienna  Convention  provides,  includ- 
ing inviolability  and  such  other  Immunities 
as  may  be  required  to  Insure  the  transit  and 
return  of  the  person  concerned.  Is  available 
only  to  diplomatic  agents,  members  of  the 
administrative  and  technical  or  service 
staffs  of  the  mission,  and  members  of  their 
families.  There  Is  no  Indication  In  article 
1  of  the  convention,  where  these  categories 
of  personnel  are  defined,  that  retired  per- 
sons could  also  be  Included  therexinder.  It 
should  also  be  noted  the  privileges  and  Im- 
munities are  only  accorded,  in  the  words  of 
the  preamble  to  the  Vienna  Convention,  "to 
insure  the  efficient  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  diplomatic  missions,"  and  further 
that  "the  purpose  of  such  privileges  and  Im- 
munities Is  not  to  benefit  Individuals."  In 
no  case  would  the  United  States  as  a  sending 
state  request  such  privileges  and  protection 
for  Its  retired  Foreign  Service  officers,  nor 
would  any  receiving  state,  such  as  Ecuador, 
be  required  to  give  such  privileges  or  pro- 
tection to  a  retired  Foreign  Service  officer. 

The  status  of  the  passports  carried  by 
Foreign  Service  staff  officers  is  also  not  de- 
terminative of  the  privileges  and  Immuni- 
ties which  are  accorded  to  them  either  under 
customary  International  law.  or  under  the 
Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations. 
Articles  5.  8.  9.  and  11  make  It  clear  the  ap- 
pointing of  the  members  of  the  staff  of  a  dip- 
lomatic mission  Is  subject  to  certain  for- 
malities, and  It  Is  the  completion  of  these 
formalities  which  Insure  that  the  privileges 
and  Inununlties  are  accorded.  A  person  Is 
categorized  vmder  these  appointing  proce- 
dures as  a  diplomatic  agent  or  as  a  member 
of  the  administrative  and  technical  staff,  or 
as  a  member  of  the  service  staff  of  the  mis- 
sion, depending  upon  the  functions  which 
he  Is  to  perform.     Based  upon  the  practice 


of  most  governments  a  person  Is  considered  to 
be  a  member  of  the  diplomatic  staff  of  a  mis- 
sion only  if  he  Is  so  recognized  and  Is  placed 
on  the  "Diplomatic  List."  Possession  of  a 
diplomatic  passport  alone,  without  reference 
to  the  functions  which  such  a  person  per- 
forms. Is  therefore  not  determinative  of  the 
extent  to  which  foreign  governments  are 
willing  either  to  claim  or  to  grant  privileges 
and  Immunities  under  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion. 

If   I   can   be   of   any    further    assistance, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  G.  Torbert,  Jr., 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations. 

August  2, 1965. 
Hon.  Douglas  MacArtbur  II, 
Assistant    Secretary   of   State   for    Congres- 
sional Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  MacArthur:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  30,  1965,  in  which  yon  enclose 
a  list  of  those  retired  Foreign  Service  officers 
who  possess  courtesy  diplomatic  passports. 

The  list  Indicates  that  several  holders  of 
three  passports  reside  abroad.  I  have  also 
learned  that  some  of  these  are  employed  by 
business  firms  In  the  country  of  their  resi- 
dence. 

The  statiis  of  the  Honorable  Walter  Don- 
nelly, now  living  In  Caracas,  Venezuela,  and 
employed  by  the  United  States  Steel  Co.,  and 
Christian  Ravndal,  who  Is  establishing  a 
fish  processing  plant  in  Ecuador,  seems  to 
be  Inconsistent  with  the  Department's  pol- 
icy that  "the  passports  are  not  to  be  used 
In  conjunction  with  employment  or  repre- 
sentation of  any  private  bizsiness  organiza- 
tion." 

The  use  of  these  passports  might  also  be 
Inconsistent  with  certain  articles  of  the  Vi- 
enna Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations 
now  pending  ratification  before  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Article  40  of  the  convention  requires  a 
third  state  to  accord  the  diplomatic  agent 
Inununlties  required  to  Insxu-e  his  transit. 
While  the  host  country  may  well  recognize 
that  they  have  no  obligation  to  treat  this 
individual  as  a  diplomat,  the  title  on  hl£ 
passport  obvlovisly  intends  to  encourage  spe- 
cial treatment.  While  holders  of  these 
courtesy  passports  would  be  trusted  not  to 
abuse  their  Informal  privileges,  officials  of  a 
host  country  would  most  assuredly  feel  quite 
awkward  if  faced  with  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing certain  legal  demands  upon  them. 

In  addition,  I  have  some  doubts  about  the 
value  of  the  recent  upgrading  of  certain 
members  of  the  Foreign  Service  staff  corps. 
Article  I  of  the  Vienna  Convention  distin- 
guishes the  diplomatic  staff  of  a  mission  from 
the  administrative  and  technical  staff. 
These  categories  of  embassy  employees  af- 
fect other  articles  of  the  convention,  for  ex- 
ample, article  37,  paragraph  2,  which  limits 
Immunities  of  civil  and  administrative  em- 
ployees to  acts  performed  within  the  course 
of  their  duties.  The  Issuing  of  more  diplo- 
matic passports  may  blur  these  distinctions, 
so  carefully  drafted  In  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion and  endorsed  by  Secretary  Rusk  in  a 
letter  dated  July  9,  1965,  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  views  on 
these  matters. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  W.  PULBRIGHT, 

Chairman. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  March  30, 1965. 

Hon.  J.  W.  PULBRIGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  17,  1965.  to  the  Secretary  con- 
cerning this  Department's  issuance  of  cour- 
tesy diplomatic  passports. 


This  Department  has  Issued  129  courtesy 
diplomatic  passports  during  the  past  2  years. 
I  enclose  a  list  showing  the  persons  to  whom 
these  passports  were  Issued  and,  where 
known,  their  places  of  permanent  residence. 
Please  let  me  know  If  I  may  be  of  further 
assistance  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  MacArthur  II, 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 
(Enclosure:  List.) 

List  op  Passports  Issued 

Person  to  whom  Issued,  passport  number, 
and  date  of  application: 

Theodore  Carter  Achilles,  Marian  Field 
Achilles,  2855  Woodland  Drive  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  X016515,  X016264,  December  9, 
1963. 

George  Venable  Allen,  4730  Quebec  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C,  X019534,  July  20. 
1964. 

John  Moore  Allison,  Effle  Bridewell  Allison, 
538  Ahakea  Street,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
X016031,  X016030,  November  5.  1963. 

Norman  Armour.  Myra  Armour,  825  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.,  X015061,  X015062, 
October  28,  1963. 

Maude  Hunnewell  Atherton  (widow  of  Ray 
Atherton),  3017  O  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  X016547,  December  20,  1963. 

Charles  Franklin  Baldwin,  Helen  Baldwin, 
14  Windsor  Road,  Farmington,  Charlottes- 
ville. Va..  X020852,  X020853,  September  30. 
1964. 

Frederic  Pearson  Bartlett,  Jessie  Hendrlck 
Bartlett,  3410  Edmunds  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  X021086,  X021087.  October  12. 
1964. 

Burton  Yost  Berry,  900  East  Sixth  Street, 
Fowler,  Ind.,  X020854.  October  1,  1964. 

Mildred  Barnes  Bliss  (widow  of  Robert 
Woods  Bliss).  1537  28th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  X018152.  May  19,  1964. 

Pierre  deLagarde  Boal,  Jeanne  deMenthon 
Boal,  Boalsburg,  Pa.,  X015692,  September  18. 
1963;  X016552.  December  24. 1963. 

Ellis  Ormsbee  Briggs.  Lucy  Barnard  Brlggs. 
Topsfield,  Maine,  X015055,  August  21,  1963; 
X015975,  October  14,  1963. 

Jefferson  Caffery,  Gertrude  McCarthy 
Caffery  (care  of  Fendrich),  101  Oakley 
Street,  EvansvUle.  Ind.;  X015279,  X015280. 
August  22.  1963. 

Ottilie  Horsetzky  Cannon  (widow  of  Caven- 
dish Welles  Cannon).  Rua  de  S.  Domingos  a 
Lapa  34-3°.  Lisbon.  Portugal.''  X016685, 
January  16,  1964. 

Vinton  Chaplin,  X020825,  September  23. 
1964. 

Mary  Noyes  Chapin  (widow  of  Selden 
Chapin) ,  Running  Point,  Seal  Harbor,  Maine. 
X015973,  October  14,  1963. 

James  Rives  Chllds.  Georglna  Chllds,  911 
Rlvermount  Avenue,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
X015682.  September  17.  1963;  X01668a, 
January  15,  1964. 

Lewis  Clark,  Anne  Covington  Clark,  2317 
Bancroft  Place,  Washington,  D.C,  X016710, 
X016711,  January  30, 1964. 

Robert  Douglas  Coe,  Cody.  Wyo..  X015989. 
October,  18.  1963. 

Edward  Savage  Crocker,  Llspenard  Seabury 
Crocker,  580  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y., 
X017359.  X017360,  March  27,  1964. 

Paul  Clement  Daniels,  Main  Street,  Lake- 
vllle.  Conn.,  X018861,  June  18,  1964. 

William  Earl  DeCourcy,  Lucie  D.  DeCourcy, 
321  Webster  Avenue,  Winter  Park,  Fla., 
X016034.  X016035,  November  5,  1963. 

Walter  Joseph  Donnelly,  Calle  Los  Jardlnes 
No.  4,  Country  Club,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 
X017056,  February  26,   1964. 

Walter  Dowling,  Alice  Jernigan  Dowling, 
160  East  84th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y., 
X016016,  October  31.  1963;  X017027.  February 
13.  1964. 

Gerald  A.  Drew,  Doris  Hunter  Drew,  70 
Henlopen  Avenue,  Rehoboth  Beach,  Del., 
X023125,  X023126,  March  16,  1965. 
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Louis  Goethe  Dreyfus,  Jr.,  Grace  Hawes 
Dreyfus,  370  Hot  Springs  Road,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Calif.,  X017908,  X017909,  AprU  29,  1964. 

James  Clement  Dunn,  Mary  Armour  Dunn, 
Via  delle  Botteghe  Oscure  32,  Rome,  Italy, 
X015426,   X015427,   September   5,    1963. 

Cornelius  Van  H.  Engert,  Sara  Cunning- 
ham Engert,  2022  Columbia  Road  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  X017883,  X017884,  April  22, 
1964. 

Eleanor  Davis  Erhardt  (widow  of  John  G. 
Erhardt).  Mount  Slnal  Road.  Coram,  N.Y., 
X016S52,  January  8,  1964. 

Allsia  Flack  (widow  of  Joseph  Flack), 
110  East  Ashland  Street,  Doylestown.  Pa., 
X016028,  November  4,  1963. 

Alice  Vandergrift  Gordon  (widow  of 
George  A.  Gordon),  800  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.,  X016002,  October  23,  1963. 

Joseph  Coy  Green  (Including  wife:  Ger- 
trude N.) .  3610  Raymond  Street.  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.,  X022127,  Jauary  6,  1965. 

Norrls  Swift  Haselton,  Elizabeth  Garrett 
Haselton,  4540  Dexter  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  X019405,  July  10,  1964;  X019052, 
June  19,  1964. 

Loy  Wesley  Henderson,  1631  Suters  Lane 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  X020439,  August  31. 
1964. 

James  Hugh  Keeley.  Mathllde  Vossler 
Keeley  Kalorama  Farm,  Post  Office  Box  45, 
Klntnersvllle,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  X018523. 
X018524.  June  3.  1964. 

George  Frost  Kennan,  Annellse  E.  Kennan, 
146  Hodge  Road,  Princeton,  N.J.,  X017874. 
X017875.  April  16.  1964. 

Jacqueline  Bouvler  Kennedy,  (widow  of 
former  President  John  F.  Kennedy) ,  X019515, 
July  14,  1964. 

David  McKendree  Key,  Marjorle  Wright 
Key,  Water  Island,  St.  Thomas.  V.I.,  X021068, 
X021067,  October  6,  1964. 

Cornelia  Baldwin  Lane,  (widow  of  Arthur 
Bliss  Lane),  2442  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  X017052,  February  25, 
1964. 

Jeannette  Frances  L'Heureux,  (widow  of 
Herve  J.  L'Heureux),  5201  38th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C,  X021941,  December  16, 
1964. 

Andrew  Green  Lynch,  3317  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  X018650,  June  12,  1964. 

Frederick  Bronson  Lyon,  Elizabeth  Sorley 
Lyon,  the  Westchester,  3900  Cathedral  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C.  X015422.  X015423, 
September  5,  1963. 

Lester  DeWItt  Mallory,  Eleanor  Mercedes 
Mallory.  2345  King  Place  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C,  X015672,  September  16,  1963;  X015708. 
September  19,  1963. 

H.  Freeman  Matthews,  Helen  Lewis  Mat- 
thews, 4955  Glenbrook  Road  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  X015408.  August  30.  1963;  X015748. 
October  3,  1963. 

Jack  Kirkham  McFall.  Martha  Detwlller 
McFall,  2540  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  X017662,  April  10,  1964; 
X017876,  April  17,  1964. 

Katherlne  Typper  Marshall  (widow  of 
former  Secretary  of  State  George  C  Mar- 
shall), Dodona  Manor.  Leesburg,  Va., 
X015977,  October  15,  1963. 

Livingston  Tallmadge  Merchant,  Elizabeth 
Stiles  Merchant,  4853  Loughboro  Road  NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  X017642,  March  30,  1964; 
X017362,  Margh  27,  1964. 

Sheldon  Tibbetts  Mills,  Francesca  Dekum 
Mills,  723  Chlqulta  Road,  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  X021918.  X021917,  December  7,   1964. 

Harold  Bronk  Minor  (including  wife,  Helen 
W.),  151  Southwest  Sixth  Avenue,  Boca 
Raton,  Fla.;  X022442,  January  22,  1965. 

Frederick  Ernest  Noltlng,  Jr.,  Lindsay 
Crumpler  Noltlng,  447  East  52d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y..  X021143.  X021142.  October  14. 
1964. 

R.  Henry  Norweb,  Emery  May  Holden 
Norweb,  9511  Lake  Shore  Boulevard,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  X015968,  X015967,  October  9, 
1963. 


Dolores  Cabrera  Nufer  (widow  of  Albert 
Prank  Nufer),  1775  Southwest  14th  Avenue, 
Miami,  Fla.,  X017358,  March  27,   1964. 

Edward  Page,  Jr.,  Teresita  Bartol  Page, 
Kennebunkport,  Maine,  X015741,  X015742, 
October  1, 1963. 

Ely  Eliot  Palmer,  Rancho  de  la  Vista,  4400 
Golden  Avenue,  San  Bernardino,  Calif.. 
X016208,  November  14.  1963. 

Jefferson  Patterson,  Marvin  Breckinridge 
Patterson,  3108  Woodland  Drive,  Washing- 
ton,  D.C,   X017651,   X017652,   April   3,    1964. 

Josephine  Roberts  Philip  (vpldow  of  Hoff- 
man Philip).  675  Plcacho  Lane,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Calif.,  X017062,  February   28,   1964. 

Edwin  August  Plitt,  Jeanne  Rlboulet  Plltt. 
3205  Cleveland  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.   X016050.   X016049,   November   8,    1963. 

Leon  Baqueiro  Poullada,  Leila  Dean  Jack- 
son Poullada,  501  Grand  Avenue,  St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  X017327,  March  17,  1964;  X017911, 
April,  29,  1964. 

Karl  Lott  Rankin,  Pauline  Rankin,  Post 
Office  Box  10,  Brldgton,  Maine,  X015739,  Octo- 
ber 1,  1963;  X015723,  September  25,  1963. 

Christian  Magelssen  Ravndal,  Alberta  Mor 
Ravndal,  700  Manor  Road.  Maltland.  Fla., 
X015728,  X015720,  September  26.  1963. 

Roy  Richard  Rubottom,  Jr.,  3720  Went- 
wood  Drive,  Dallas.  Tex..  X022354.  January  21, 
1965. 

Rudolf  E.  Schoenfeld,  2121  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  X018158, 
May  19, 1964. 

Robert  McGregor  Scotten,  Ann  Scotten,  Nel- 
son Gay,  St.  Peter,  Barbados.  West  Indies. 
X018606,  X018605,  June  8,  1964. 

Harold  Shantz,  care  of  Metropolitan  Club, 
Washington,  D.C,  X016520.  December  12, 
1963. 

George  Price  Shaw,  Ann  Hunter  Shaw,  4518 
Plitt  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.,  X021930. 
X021929.  December  11.  1964. 

John  Farr  Simmons.  Caroline  Thompson 
Simmons,  2915  44th  Street,  Washington,  D.C, 
X017300,  X017301,  March  11,  1964. 

Edward  J.  Sparks,  Andree  V.  Sparks,  La 
Rabida  5219,  Santiago,  Chile,  X018159, 
X018301.  May  19,  1964. 

Philip  Dodson  Sprouse,  c/o  Marjorle  S. 
Rappaport  (sister),  1079  Creston  Road, 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  X020847,  September  30,  1964. 

Edwin  F.  Stanton,  Josephine  K.  Stanton, 
85  Housatonlc  Drive,  Devon,  Conn.,  X017278, 
X017279,  March  5,  1964. 

Howard  Hobson  Tewksbury,  Barbara  Swain 
Tewksbury,  New  Ipswich,  N.H..  X021948, 
X021947,  December  21,  1964. 

Harold  Hilgard  Tlttmann,  Eleanor  Barclay 
Tittmann,  3328  Reservoir  Road  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  X015424,  X015425,  September  5, 
1963. 

Somervllle  Plnkney  Tuck,  Katherlne  Tuck. 
180  Country  Club  Drive,  Grosse  Polnte,  Mich., 
X016026,  X016027,  November  4,  1963. 

Henry  Serrano  Vlllard,  Tamara  Vlllard, 
3312  R  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C, 
X020545,  September  2,  1964;  X021359,  Octo- 
ber 30,  1964. 

Edward  Thompson  Wailes,  Cornelia  Lyon 
Walles,  2804  34th  Place  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C,  X016211,  X016212,  November  18,  1963. 

Walter  Newbold  Walmsley,  Maria-Teresa 
Walmsley,  308  Waddington  Road,  Birming- 
ham, Mich.,  X016044,  X016045,  November  8. 
1963. 

Clifton  R.  Wharton,  Leonle  Wharton,  per- 
manent address  undetermined.  Mailing  ad- 
dress at  time  of  application:  Park  Crescent 
Hotel,  150  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.Y., 
X020820,  X020821,  September  22,  1964. 

John  Campbell  White,  Elizabeth  Moffat 
White,  Barnstable  Hill,  Chester,  Md., 
X017878,  X017879,  April  20.  1964. 

Frances  Elizabeth  Willis,  503  West  High- 
land Avenue.  Redlands,  Calif.,  X021340,  Oc- 
tober 22,  1964. 

Orme  Wilson,  Alice  Borland  Wilson,  2406 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C, 
X017661,  April  10,  1964;  X017873,  April  16, 
1964. 


Stanley  Woodward,  Sarah  Rutherford 
Woodward.  3009  N  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C,  X018308,  X018309,  May  25.  1964. 


March  17, 1965. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  retxu"n  to  the  matter 
of  the  Department  of  State's  Issuance  of 
courtesy  diplomatic  passports,  which  was  the 
subject  of  some  correspondence  between  us 
in  1963. 

In  connection  with  the  current  balance-of- 
payments  discussions  and  the  proposal  of  the 
administration  to  discourage  tourist  travel 
abroad,  I  would  appreciate  having  a  list  of 
the  nvunber  of  courtesy  diplomatic  passports 
Issued  during  the  last  2  years  (calendar  or 
fiscal),  to  whom  they  were  Issued,  and  the 
place  of  permanent  residence  of  the  person 
to  whom  they  were  Issued. 

Thank  you  for  yovir  attention  to  this  re- 
quest. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.   W.   FULBBIGHT, 

Chairman. 

Department  op  State. 
Washington,  D.C,  December  6, 1963, 

Hon.    J.   W.   PULBRIGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  responding  to 
your  October  28  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  Inquiring  further  concerning  the  Is- 
suance of  diplomatic  passports  to  retired 
career  ambassadors,  career  ministers,  PSO-l's 
who  have  served  as  chiefs  of  mission,  and  to 
their  wives  and  widows. 

Your  letter  cited  a  passage  from  Hack- 
worth,  "Digest  of  International  Law,"  which 
could  be  Interpreted  to  mean  that  a  diplo- 
matic passport  will  assure  diplomatic  privi- 
leges and  Immunities  to  the  bearer.  Actually, 
however,  the  granting  of  diplomatic  privileges 
and  Immunities  by  a  foreign  country  is  com- 
pletely separate  from  the  Issuance  of  dip- 
lomatic passports  by  the  United  States.  The 
fact  that  an  individual  has  a  diplomatic 
passport  does  not  entitle  him  to  diplomatic 
privileges  and  immunities  In  a  foreign 
country. 

Those  persons  In  the  classes  referred  to 
above  who  have  been  Issued  courtesy  diplo- 
matic passports  have  been  notified  that  they 
may  not  use  them  in  connection  with  any 
business  trips  abroad.  After  receiving  your 
letter,  the  Department  reviewed  its  proce- 
dures, to  Insure  that  this  limitation  is  prop- 
erly policed.  To  this  end  we  v/lll  require  that 
all  requests  for  revalidation  of  such  courtesy 
diplomatic  passports  be  accompanied  by  a 
statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
trip. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Department's 
press  release  announcing  the  new  policy. 

If  I  may  be  of  any  further  assistance  In 
this  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
upon  me. 

Sincerely, 

Frederick  G.  Dutton, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Octobee  25,  1963. 
Hon.  Frederick  G.  Dutton, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  refer  to  your  letter 
of  September  11  concerning  the  Issuance  of 
courtesy  diplomatic  passp>orts  to  retired 
career  ambassadors,  career  ministers,  Foreign 
Service  officers,  class  1,  who  have  served  as 
chief  of  missions,  and  to  their  wives  and 
widows.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  response 
to  the  questions  raised  In  my  leter  of  August 
15  to  Secretary  of  State  Rusk. 

The  Department  justifies  its  new  policy 
governing  the  Issuance  of  courtesy  diplomatic 
passports  to  select  categories  of  persons  on 
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the  ground  that  It  "felt  that  this  was  a 
small  but  meaningful  tribute  to  their  many 
years  of  faithful  service  to  their  country." 
If,  Indeed,  the  basis  for  the  policy  is  "many 
years  of  faithful  service,"  why  not  make  any 
retired  high-ranlcing  Government  official — 
executive,  legislative,  or  Judicial — eligible  for 
such  a  passport?  Assurely,  I  am  not  arguing 
for  such  an  extension,  although  it  would 
seem  logical  in  view  of  the  yardstick  the  De- 
partment applies. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  difficult  to  see 
much,  If  any,  relationship  between  the  De- 
partment's standard  and  the  case  of  a  "wife" 
or  "widow."  especially  one.  let  vis  say,  whose 
marriage  to  a  career  ambasador,  career  min- 
ister or  class  1  Foreign  Service  officer  may 
not  even  have  taken  place  until  after  the 
official's  retirement  from  Government. 

In  your  letter  you  note  that  from  1956  to 
1961  retired  career  ambassadors  were  accorded 
"courtesy  fee  diplomatic  pas.sports."  What 
led  the  Department  of  State  to  decide  in  1961 
not  to  continue  this  practice,  and  why  did 
the  Department  decide  this  year  not  only  to 
make  career  ambassadors  eligible  again,  but 
to  broaden  the  register  of  eligibles?  Has  a 
request  for  a  courtesy  diplomatic  passport 
ever  been  turned  down  by  the  Department? 

The  eminent  international  lawyer.  Green 
Hackworth  describes  the  nature  of  a  diplo- 
matic passport  in  the  following  terms  ("Di- 
gest of  International  Law,"  vol.  ni  (1942). 
p. 452)  : 

"A  diplomatic  passport  serves  both  as  a 
travel  document  and  as  a  certification  of 
the  official  Identity  of  the  bearer.  It  is  de- 
signed to  assure  to  the  bearer  the  enj03rment 
of  special  privileges  and  Immunities  accru- 
ing to  him  on  account  of  his  official  position. 
The  transaction  of  business  of  a  diplomatic 
character  is  therefore  expedited,  and  the  offi- 
cials of  the  country  in  which  the  bearer  of 
the  passport  Is  traveling  are  put  on  notice 
concerning  his  diplomatic  status  and  his 
right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  and 
immunities  Cowing  therefrom." 

I  realize  a  small  handful  of  persons  have 
been  eligible  for  courtesy  diplomatic  pass- 
ports in  the  past.  Yet.  in  view  of  Hack- 
worth's  description  quoted  abovo.  I  wonder 
why  the  Department  feels  it  desirable  to 
mnke  eligible  for  diplomatic  passports  several 
hundred  more  p?rson3  wlio  would  not  be 
traveling  abroad  in  any  official  capacity  what- 
soever: and  yet  would  be  entitled  to  enjoy 
s'ljecial  privileges  and  immunities. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  memorandum, 
order,  cr  whatever  piper  put  the  new  policy 
Into  effect.  I  f.nd  unclear  just  what  restric- 
tions will  be  placed  on  the  issuance  of  these 
pasFports.  and  the  policy  involved  seems  to 
me  very  questionabl:?. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  FULBRIGHT. 

Chairman. 

Dep.^rtment  of  St.\te. 
Woj^injton,  D.C.,  September  11.  1963. 

Her..  J.  \V.  FULERIGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S  Scyiatc. 

Deab  Senator  Fttlbhicht:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  August  19  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  concerning  the 
Department's  recent  decision  to  issue  cour- 
tesy passports  to  career  ambassadors  and 
certain  other  retired  Foreign  Service  officers. 

Retired  career  ambassadors  were  first  ac- 
corded courtesy  fee  diplomatic  passports  In 
1956,  as  a  result  of  a  memorandum  Issued  by 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Loy  W.  Henderson. 
However.  In  1961  Issuance  of  such  passports 
was  restricted  to:  (1)  former  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  their  wives  or  their  wid- 
ows; (2)  former  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  their  wives  or  widows;  and 
(3)  former  Secretaries  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  their  wives  or  widows.  It  was  stipu- 
lated that  courtesy  fee  diplomatic  passports 
were  not  to  be  used  by  any  person  In  these 


categories  during  any  period  while  he  or  she 
was  employed  by  or  representing  any  non- 
Federal  organization.  This  stipulation  Is 
still  In  effect. 

On  August  9  the  Department  of  State,  by 
direction  of  the  Acting  Secretary,  renewed 
Issuance  of  covurtesy  fee  diplomatic  passports 
to  retired  career  ambassadors,  career  minis- 
ters, and  to  class  I  Foreign  Service  officers 
who  served  as  chiefs  of  mission  during  their 
careers.  The  Department  felt  that  this  was  a 
small  but  meaningful  tribute  to  their  many 
years  of  faithful  service  to  their  country. 
There  was  no  Intention  to  discriminate 
against  class  1  officers  who  did  not  serve  as 
chief  of  mission;  we  considered  It  necessary 
to  limit  those  eligible  for  this  courtesy  in 
order  to  make  the  honor  a  truly  distinctive 
one. 

With  respect  to  your  concern  of  possible 
abuses  of  the  privilege  of  customs  clearance, 
we  are  confident  that  any  officer  who  has 
achieved  the  rank  of  career  ambassador,  ca- 
reer minister,  or  Foreign  Service  officer,  class 
1,  and  has  been  appointed  ambassador  would 
not  cause  embarrassment  to  our  Govern- 
ment and  would  not  abuse  his  courtesy  pass- 
port. 

The  Department  estimates  that  less  than 
200  such  Individuals.  Including  widows,  are 
eligible  for  courtesy  fee  diplomatic  pass- 
ports; moreover.  It  Is  likely  that  less  than 
half  would  apply.  Further,  the  Department 
does  not  anticipate  that  this  courtesy  will 
be  extended  to  persons  other  than  those  spe- 
cified above. 

If  there  Is  any  further  Information  you 
would  like,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me 
know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Frederick  G.  Dittton, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

AuotrsT  19,  1963. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  noted  a  press  re- 
lease of  August  9.  1963,  announcing  that  the 
"Department  will  Issue  courtesy  passports  to 
retired  Foreign  Service  officers  who  achieved 
th  rank  of  career  ambassador,  career  min- 
ister, or  clnss  I.  and  who  served  as  chiefs  of 
mission  during  their  cnreers." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  decision  creates 
an  Tindesinble  precedent  and  raisps  a  num- 
ber of  qxif.itlons.  Why.  for  example,  should 
there  be  discrimination  ag:iinst  class  I  offi- 
cers who  did  not  serve  ns  chiefs  of  mission, 
or  against  class  II  officers  who  may  have 
served  as  long  as  beneficiaries  of  the  ruling? 

Furth-Tmore.  I  should  think  that  the  priv- 
ilege of  customs  clearance,  for  example,  might 
easily  be  abused  by  retired  officers,  or  their 
wives,  residing  abroad  for  protrncted  periods 
and  that  such  abuses  might  be  most  difficult 
to  detect. 

I  would  be  IntTestort  in  knowl'^g  the  rea- 
sons why  this  decision  was  mnde  and  In  hav- 
ing an  estimate  of  the  number  of  individuals 
who.  if  they  applied,  might  be  entitled  at  this 
time  to  receive  diplomatic  passports. 
Sincerely  yoxirs. 

J.   W.   Ptn-BRIGHT, 

Chairman. 


Department  op  State  Release  No.  412, 
August  9,  1963 

By  direction  of  Acting  Secretary  George  W. 
Ball,  the  Department  will  issue  courtesy  dip- 
lomatic passports  to  retired  Foreign  Service 
officers  who  achieved  the  rank  of  career 
ambassador,  career  minister,  or  class  I,  and 
who  served  as  chiefs  of  mission  during  their 
careers.  Wives  and  widows  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  In  these  three  categories  will  also 
be  eligible  for  such  courtesy  passports. 

The  passports  are  not  to  be  used  In  con- 
Junction  with  emplojrment  or  representation 
of  any  private  business  organization.    They 


will  be  Issued  upon  application  and  payment 
of  the  regular  passport  fees. 

Mr.  Ball  said  the  Department  was  pleased 
to  extend  this  small  but  meaningful  courtesy 
to  this  distinguished  group  of  retired  Foreign 
Service  officers  in  recognition  of  their  many 
years  of  outstanding  service. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14(b)  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
^H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  703(b)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  Act  of 
1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of 
section  8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis!. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  right 
to  work  is  a  fundamental  American  right. 
Every  American  citizen  has  a  right  to 
seek  a  job  and  perform  that  job  un- 
disturbed by  physical  interference  or  by 
any  legal  barrier.  To  in  any  way  deny 
this  right,  under  any  pretense  or  plan, 
violates  the  liberty  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution  and  prized  by  all  Americans. 

Nebraska  has  a  right-to-work  law. 
This  is  not  only  a  statute  but  it  is  a  part 
of  the  constitution  of  the  sovereign 
State  of  Nebraska.  This  section  of  our 
constitution  provides  in  substance  that 
an  individual  cannot  be  compelled  to 
join  or  remain  in  a  labor  organization 
in  order  to  keep  or  hold  a  job,  and  it 
prohibits  entering  into  a  contract  which 
would  impose  such  a  requirement.  That 
provision  wa.<:  put  into  our  constitution 
by  a  vote  of  the  people.  Many  other 
States  have  similar  laws.  I  believe  that 
most  of  the  right- to- work  laws  were 
enacted  by  vote  of  the  people  themselves. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  a  true 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  would  permit  a  State  to 
have  a  right-to-woik  law  if  that  State 
would  so  choose,  without  the  direct  per- 
mission of  a  Federal  statute.  Never- 
theless, the  doctrines  of  the  courts  are 
to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  preempted  the  field  of  labor- 
management  legislation  and,  therefore, 
the  consent  of  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  maintained  if  a  State  is  to  have 
a  right-to-work  law.  When  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  was  written,  section  14(b) 
was  inserted,  which  reserved  to  the  States 
this  right. 

Now  the  forces  of  monopoly  and  the 
enemies  of  individual  liberty  seek  to  re- 
peal section  14(b).  This  issue  is  now 
before  the  Senate.  The  effort  to  repeal 
this  section  is  the  very  antithesis  of  true 
liberalism.  This  effort  is  reactionary  to 
the  "nth"  degree.  To  repeal  section 
14(b)  would  be  a  step  backward  in  the 
struggle  for  the  rights  of  man. 

There  are  those  who  do  not  favor  a 
right-to-work  law.  I  respect  their  opin- 
ion, although  I  disagree  with  them.    The 
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issue  before  the  Senate,  however,  is 
whether  or  not  a  sovereign  State  shall 
have  the  right  to  enact  a  right-to-work 
law  if  the  people  of  that  State  so  choose. 

I  am  for  labor  unions,  but  I  believe 
they  should  be  voluntary  and  not  com- 
pulsory. It  is  argued  that  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  merely  would  give  labor  and 
management  a  right  to  agree  to  have 
compulsoiy  unionism.  Mr.  President, 
constitutional  rights  should  never,  be 
destroyed  for  any  individual  by  any 
agreement  of  this  nature.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure would  still  override  the  rights  of 
individuals  and  the  rights  of  minorities. 

It  is  well  established  that  manage- 
ment, when  faced  with  a  demand  for  a 
contract  providing  for  compulsory  union- 
ism, can  give  in  on  that  point  without 
any  monetary  loss  to  the  company.  The 
argument  that  it  must  be  agreed  to  is 
without  substance  so  far  as  protecting 
the  rights  of  individuals  is  concerned. 

It  is  also  argued  that  unions  raise  the 
wages  for  all  and  that  they  improve 
working  conditions  and  increase  fringe 
benefits.  With  this  I  agree.  It  is  fur- 
ther contended,  however,  that  because 
all  workers  benefit  they  all  should  be 
forced  to  join  the  union  and  pay  dues  or 
else  they  are  free  riders.  I  am  not  im- 
pressed by  the  free  rider  argument.  A 
similar  situation  exists  in  many  other 
areas  of  our  national  life.  I  know  of  few 
people,  if  any,  who  would  live  in  a  com- 
munity that  had  no  churches.  Eveiyone 
benefits  from  churches,  yet  we  would 
not  think  of  abolishing  religious  liberty 
and  requiring  compulsory  church  mem- 
bership in  order  to  prevent  having  a  few 
free  riders. 

Mr.  President,  this  reactionary  effort 
to  repeal  section  14(b)  involves  a  very 
fundamental  principle.  The  country  is 
on  our  side.  I  believe  that  even  a  greater 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  be  opposed  to  repeal  as  the 
facts  are  unfolded  in  this  debate.  There 
is  so  much  involved  here  that  if  it  takes 
all  the  rest  of  the  calendar  year  of  1965, 
and  all  of  the  calendar  year  of  1966,  to 
turn  back  the  forces  of  reaction  and  pre- 
vent the  repeal  of  section  14(b),  it  is  a 
price  that  can  and  will  be  paid.  We 
will  win. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  on  the 
time  of  the  minority  leader  and  mvself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  9  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  since 
Monday  of  this  week  we  have  been  con- 
sidering the  motion  to  take  up  14(b) .  It 
is  the  pending  business  before  the  Sen- 
ate. There  have  been  some  interrup- 
tions, such  as  calendar  bills,  nominations, 
conference  reports,  the  morning  hour. 


and  a  few  speeches  on  extraneous  mat- 
ters. 

The  Parliamentarian's  record  indicates 
that  we  have  spent  only  18  hours  on  the 
business  in  hand.  Compare  this  with 
the  reapportionment  amendment  which 
covered  44  days,  or  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1960,  which  covered  37  days,  or  the 
Telstar  proposal  which  consumed  18 
days.  The  time,  devoted,  therefore,  to 
14(b)  is  miniscule  by  comparison. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  majority  lead- 
er's problem.  No  kindlier,  no  more  for- 
bearing, and  no  more  tolerant  person 
ever  set  foot  in  shoe  leather,  or  graced 
this  great  body.  His  hope  is  to  finish 
Senate  business  and  adjourn.  I  believe 
every  Member  shares  that  hope. 

But  the  issue  before  us  is  of  trans- 
cendant  importance.  Unlike  Telstar,  it 
involves  human  beings.  Unlike  civil 
i-ights,  it  involves  all  human  beings  re- 
gardless of  race,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

Since  principle  and  deep  conviction  are 
involved  the  issue  is  not  lightly  disposed. 
People  are  awakening  to  the  issue  but  it 
takes  time  to  alert  a  country  of  190  mil- 
lion. 

When  we  began  tliis  discussion  we 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  Nation 
must  be  informed.  This  is  not  the  work 
of  a  day  or  a  week.  I  am  sensible  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  here  9  months. 
I  know  Members  are  battle  weary. 

But  so  are  those  who  slog  through  the 
monsoon  mud  of  Vietnam.  So  are  they 
who  man  the  bunkers  in  Korea.  So  are 
all  those  who  have  gone  before  who  gave 
us  a  country  undominated  by  economic 
groups,  free  from  abuses  of  labor  barons 
and  untained  by  wildcat  strikes. 

Shall  we  who  are  dedicated  to  our 
cause  relent  now  in  a  well  moving  effort 
to  advise  the  Nation  that  the  very  Fed- 
eral-State system  is  at  stake?  Shall  we 
now  forfeit  the  momentum  which  is 
gaining  in  speed  and  volume  in  every 
section  of  the  country? 

The  majority  leader  proposes  to  table 
his  own  motion  to  consider  and  stated 
on  Tuesday,  when  he  addressed  the  Sen- 
ate, that  he  would  vote  against  his  own 
motion.  He  was  kind  enough,  as  he 
alv.'ays  is.  to  furnish  me  with  an  advance 
copy  of  his  remarks.  I  have  calmly  con- 
sidered the  proposal.  I  believe  he  is 
right.  The  effort  to  educate  and  inform 
has  only  begun.    It  must  continue. 

To  the  majority,  I  suggest  that  you 
support  your  own  noble  leader.  To  the 
minority.  I  suggest  that  you  support  your 
humble  leader.  To  table  resolves  no 
issue.  It  but  sweeps  it  under  the  legis- 
lative rug.  Let  the  debate  continue  in 
orderly  fashion.  Let  us  demonstrate  to 
the  world  that  this  is  still  a  deliberative 
body.  Let  us  uphold  the  Senate  tradi- 
tion of  free  and  untrammeled  discussion. 
Let  us  not  publicly  confess  that  the  pres- 
sures of  any  economic  group  have  caused 
the  Senate  to  make  a  mockery  of  the 
deliberative  process.  I  therefore  urge 
all  Senators  to  vote  with  the  majority 
leader  when  he  votes  against  his  own 
motion  to  table,  as  he  will  shortly  do. 
Let  the  vote,  in  fact,  be  a  unanimous  vote 
of  this  great  body. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  overwhelmed  by  the  cooperation  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader.  He 
has  gone  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in 
urging  Members  on  his  side  of  the  aisle 
to  support  the  motion  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  will  shortly  make. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  was  advised 
last  Tuesday  that  a  vote  would  be  had 
today.  Since  last  Wednesday,  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  on  notice  that  the  vote 
would  occur,  by  unanimous  consent,  at  1 
p.m.  In  a  few  moments,  the  Senate  will 
vote  on  a  tabling  motion. 

Each  Senator  should  be  clear  as  to  the 
significance  of  the  impending  vote  It 
will  not  be,  in  any  sense,  a  cure-all  for 
the  present  predicament.  It  will  be,  at 
best,  indicative  of  the  Senate's  will  on 
this  single  procedural  question:  "Does 
the  Senate  with  the  leadership,  at  this 
time,  to  pursue  the  effort  to  bring  the 
question  of  repeal  of  section  14(b)  before 
the  Senate?" 

The  vote  cannot  be  expected  to  ex- 
press the  sentiment  of  the  Senate,  one 
way  or  the  other,  on  the  merits  of  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b).  Certainly,  I 
would  anticipate  that  Senators  who  de- 
sire the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  in  this 
session  will  vote  against  the  motion  to 
table.  It  is  also  possible  that  those  who 
are  against  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
but  who  desire  the  issue  to  be  disposed 
of  one  way  or  the  other  in  this  session 
will  also  vote  against  the  motion  to  table. 
Theie  may  be  other  reasons  for  so  voting 
but,  in  all  frankness,  I  can  conceive  of 
no  other  which  would  be  of  any  great 
relevance  to  the  resolution  of  this 
matter. 

So,  I  repeat,  the  leadership  will  inter- 
pret the  vote  as  indicative  only  of  the 
Senate's  will  on  this  single  procedural 
question:  "Does  the  Senate  wish  the 
leadership,  at  this  time,  to  pursue  the 
effort  to  bring  the  question  of  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  before  the  Senate?" 

To  underscore  the  interpretation,  I 
serve  notice  now  that  if  the  outcome  of 
the  vote  on  tabling  warrants  it.  I  shall 
offer  for  signature,  at  once,  a  motion  for 
cloture  on  the  single  question  of  pro- 
ceeding to  consider  H.R.  77.  I  would 
urge  Senators,  therefore,  who  vote 
against  the  tabling  motion  to  bear  in 
mind  this  subsequent  intention  of  the 
leadership.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the 
leadership  that  these  two  interrelated 
votes  provide  about  the  only  practicable 
and  orderly  way  out  of  the  predicament 
in  which  the  Senate  finds  itself. 

Make  no  mistake,  the  leadership  ap- 
preciates fully  that  each  Senator  decides 
for  himself  for  what  reasons  he  casts  his 
vote,  and  obviously  one  vote  does  not 
bind  for  a  second.  But  if  the  leadership 
has  a  responsibility  for  recommending  a 
course  to  the  Senate  in  a  predicament 
of  this  kind,  the  leadership  also  has  a 
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responsibility  to  make  clear  the  direction 
in  which  it  hopes  the  course  will  lead. 

If  the  leadership  seeks  a  test  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  Senate,  the  leadership 
must  also  form  a  judgment  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  test.  So  the  Senate  is  on 
notice :  if  the  vote  on  the  tabling  motion 
warrants  it,  I  shall  ask  the  Senate, 
promptly,  to  join  the  leadership  in  a  vote 
for  cloture  on  the  single  question  of  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  77.  I  stress  that  the  cloture  mo- 
tion which  may  be  filed  will  not  apply 
on  the  issue  of  H.R.  77  itself.  It  will 
apply  only  to  the  single  procedural  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  H.R.  77  should 
be  taken  up  by  the  Senate  at  that  time. 

For  those  who  would  protest  that  we 
have  not  had  enough  time  to  consider 
this  question,  I  can  only  reply  that  the 
Senate  has  already  been  a  week  in  trying 
to  make  up  its  mind  on  a  simple  pro- 
cedural question  which  is  normally  dis- 
posed of  in  a  matter  of  seconds.  In  fact, 
while,  strictly  speaking  the  Senate  has 
not  been  out  of  order  under  the  rules, 
it  has  been  out  of  logic.  It  has  spent 
virtually  no  time  at  all  in  discussing  the 
pending  question  which  is  to  proceed  to 
consideration.  Rather,  in  discussion,  it 
has  jumped  over  that  question  and  is,  in 
fact,  almost  wholly  engaged  in  a  debate 
on  H.R.  77  even  though  the  matter  Is 
not  even  pending.  That  is  a  "hugger- 
mugger,"  designed  only  to  delay. 

To  save  the  Senate  and  the  press  the 
trouble  of  going  to  the  dictionary,  the 
definition  of  "hugger-mugger"  is  "a  dis- 
orderly jumble;  a  confusion;  a  mumbo- 
jumbo— " 

As  an  example  of  its  usage,  Webster's 
International  gives  the  following: 

Apart  from  the  effect  of  all  this  vmwhole- 
some  hugger-mugger  on  their  minds,  there 
was  the  greater  tragedy  that  they  were  being 
short-changed  educationally. 

The  delay,  indeed,  has  been  such  that 
this  is  the  first  time  that  this  leadership 
has  been  confronted  with  the  necessity 
of  contemplating  cloture  in  an  effort  to 
assist  the  Senate  over  a  simple  proced- 
ural question.  If  I  may  be  forgiven  a 
colloquialism,  I  think  that  the  Senate 
has  reached  the  point  of  put  up  or  shut 
up. 

Speaking  as  a  Senator  from  Montana, 
I  should  like,  once  again,  to  state  my  in- 
dividual position.  I  shall  vote  to  reject 
the  motion  to  table.  If  the  vote  on  that 
motion  warrants  it,  I  shall  sponsor  a 
cloture  motion,  which  will  bring  a  vote 
on  the  sole  question  of  taking  up  H.R. 
77.  If  the  Senate  decides  to  invoke  clo- 
ture and  H.R.  77  becomes  the  pending 
business  and  can  then  be  broucht  to  the 
point  of  final  resolution,  I  shall  vote  for 
repeal  of  14(b). 

Speaking  as  the  majority  leader,  how- 
ever. 1  am  constrained  to  point  out  that 
the  impending  vote  is  but  the  first  limited 
step  in  the  course  which  the  Senator 
from  Montana  would  like  to  see  pursued 
to  the  end.  But  I  am  under  no  illusions, 
and  the  Senate  ought  not  to  be  under  any 
illusions,  as  to  the  significance  of  this 
vote.  A  rejection  of  the  motion  to  table, 
even  by  a  substantial  majority,  will  not 
insure  that  the  Senate  will  proceed  forth- 
with to  the  consideration  of  14(b) ,  much 
less  will  it  insure  that  the  issue  of  14(b) 
will  be  resolved.    Insofar  as  the  leader- 


ship is  concerned,  a  vote  against  tabling 
will  be  taken  to  mean,  and  I  would  hope 
that  it  means,  that  the  Senate  desires  the 
leadership  to  try  to  bring  the  question 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time.  Piurther- 
more,  in  the  context  of  the  many  cur- 
rents which  are  running  in  the  Senate, 
and,  as  the  leadership  sees  the  problem, 
this  indicated  desire  must  be  confirmed 
promptly  by  cloture  on  the  question  of 
taking  up  H.R.  77.  Only  in  that  fashion, 
in  my  judgment,  is  there  any  prospect  at 
all  of  a  resolution  of  this  issue  during  the 
current  session. 

I  want  to  say  in  closing  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  alone  is  responsible  for  the 
motion  which  is  to  be  offered  and  the 
effort  to  invoke  cloture  which  may  fol- 
low it.  I  have  consulted  no  other  Mem- 
ber; there  are  no  understandings,  agree- 
ments, or  "deals"  with  anyone  involved. 
The  responsibility  for  the  procedure 
which  is  being  recommended  attaches  to 
the  majority  leader,  and  the  majority 
leader  alone.  All  that  the  majority  lead- 
er asks  at  this  point  is  the  Senate's  help 
and  best  guidance  in  the  vote  which  is 
about  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
conformity  with  my  previous  promise  to 
the  Senate,  despite  the  fact  that  I  intend 
to  vote  against  it,  I  move  that  the  pend- 
ing motion  to  be  tabled,  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  to 
lay  on  the  table  his  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  77. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  ofBcial  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr,  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
is  absent  on  official  business  and,  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  0, 
nays  94,  as  follows: 
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Curtis 

Long,  Mo. 

Robertson 

Dtrksen 

Long.  La. 

Russell.  B.C. 

Dodd 

Magnuson           Russell,  Oa. 

Domlnlck 

Mansfield 

SaltonstaU 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Simpson 

Eastland 

McClellan 

L            Smith 

Ellender 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Ervln 

McGovem           Stennls 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Fong 

McNamara          Talmadge 

Fulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Gore 

Miller 

Tower 

Qruenlng 

Mondale 

Tydlngs 

Harris 

Monroney 

WUllams.  N.J. 

Hart 

Montoya 

Williams.  DeL 

Hartke 

Morse 

Yarborough 

Hayden 

Morton 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Hlckenlooper 

Moss 

Hill 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Anderson 

Cannon 

Smathers 

Brewster 

Soott 

Young,  Ohio 

So  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  his  motion  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  77  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
almost  moved  to  make  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider and  table  once  more.  No  leader  has 
ever  received  such  support  on  such  an 
Important  question,  and  no  leader  Is 
more  undeserving. 

Mr.  President 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  that  Senators  are  ap- 
parently determined  by  their  unanimous 
vote  to  press  this  Issue  to  a  conclusion  at 
this  time. 

CLOTXJKE    MOTION 

I  now  send  to  the  desk  a  motion  for 
cloture  on  the  proposition  that  debate  on 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  consider  H.R.  77 
shall  be  brought  to  a  close.  It  is  properly 
signed  by  the  requisite  number  of 
Senators. 

Thanks  to  rule  XXn,  Senators  will 
have  a  prompt  opportimity  to  give  proce- 
dural flesh  to  the  skeleton  of  senatorial 
intent  which  this  vote,  in  my  judgment, 
has  just  established. 

If  there  are  no  objections,  it  would 
be  my  intention,  but  not  until  after  I 
have  consulted  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes  Its 
business  today  it  stand  in  recess  imtil  9 
o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  Senate  will  come  In  at 
that  time  for  a  pro  forma  session  only 
and  recess  Immediately  imtil  12  o'clock 
noon  Monday. 

In  this  fashion,  the  requirements  of 
rule  XXII  will  have  been  met  and  Sen- 
ators will  have  the  weekend  to  ponder 
their  positions,  and  vote  on  cloture  can 
be  had  on  Monday. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senate  that  there 
Is — as  Senators  well  know — a  much 
simpler  and  less  time-consuming  way  to 
resolve  this  procedural  problem.  If  the 
Senate  is  prepared  at  this  time  to  vote  on 
the  pending  motion  to  proceed  to  con- 
sider H.R.  77,  It  can  of  course  give  Imme- 
diate substance  to  the  test  vote. 
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If  the  "hugger-mugger"  Is  now  over, 
the  vote  Indeed  can  be  taken  right  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  cloture 
motion  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  cloture  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  motion, 
as  follows : 

We  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
77,  an  act  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  and 
section  705(b)  of  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  and  to 
amend  the  first  proviso  of  section  8(a)  (3)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended. 

Mike  Mansfield. 

Lee  Metcalf. 

Pat  McNamara. 

Warren  G.  Magnttson. 

John  O.  Pastore. 

Jennings  Randolph. 

Vance  Hartke. 

Daniel  K.  Inouye. 

Fred  R.  Harris. 

Ernest  Gruening. 

Philip  A.  Hart. 

Maurine  Neuberger. 

Claiborne  Pell. 

Ross  Bass. 

Paxtl  H.  Douglas, 

Joseph  S.  Clark. 

Frank  Church. 

Abraham  Ribicoff. 

Walter  F.  Mondale. 

Clifford  P.  Case. 

Birch  Bayh. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President- 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  proceed 
first,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes  Its 
business  this  afternoon,  it  stand  in  re- 
cess until  9  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  a  pro  forma  ses- 
sion only. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
to  know  that  I  admire  his  forthright 
stand  both  as  leader  and  as  a  Senator 
from  Montana. 

I  hope  the  Senator  realizes  that  there 
are  Senators  who  have  a  distinctly  differ- 
ent viewpoint  from  his  own. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  had  no 
opportunity  to  be  heard  on  this  matter. 
He  has  been  tied  up  on  a  conference  on 
the  farm  bill  for  9  successive  days  v;ith 
distinguished  colleagues  on  that  task  of 
public  service.  He  has  also  been  tied 
up  on  other  Senate  matters.  He  has  to 
go  to  a  full  meeting  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  a  markup 
In  a  few  minutes'  time,  and  he  will  have 
to  have  at  least  Monday  to  have  time 
enough  to  express  himself. 

This  Is  his  situation.  The  State  which 
he  represents  in  part,  was  the  first  State 
to  become  a  right-to-work  State.  It  did 
it  by  a  vote  of  the  people  of  Florida,  who 
put  the  provision  into  their  State  consti- 
tution.    We  have  had  an  opportunity 


to  see  how  It  works.  Our  State  has  vir- 
tually trebled  Its  population  since  that 
time,  although  this  Is  not  the  only  reason 
for  that.  It  has  also  greatly  increased  in 
prosperity,  in  per  capita  income,  and  in 
the  average  payment  of  wages  to  Its 
workers,  and  in  every  other  kind  of  prog- 
ress that  can  be  enumerated. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  wishes 
to  cut  off  other  Senators  who  have  a  dis- 
tinct interest  in  this  Issue,  though  differ- 
ent from  his,  and  wish  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  in  such  detail  as  to  express  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  opinion  of  their 
States. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Montana 
win  not  insist  upon  this  request.  If  he 
does  so,  I  shall  be  forced  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
insist. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  object,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  is 
heard. 

recess   until    9    O'CLOCK   A.M.   TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
move 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  moves  that  the  Senate 
stand  in 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  im- 
til 9  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  the  motion 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
informs  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
the  question  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  it  is  not  debatable,  but  I  ask 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  With  that 
understanding,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment,  the  cloture  motion  is  abso- 
lutely valid.  It  qualifies  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  signatures.  If  the  Sen- 
ate comes  in  for  a  pro  forma  session  to- 
morrow morning,  it  will  qualify  imder 
the  requirement  that  there  must  be  1 
intervening  day,  and  that  on  the  next 
legislative  day  the  Senate  must  proceed 
to  dispose  of  the  matter. 

I  make  this  inquiry  only  because  my 
understanding  of  the  rule  Is  that  when 
the  Senate  convenes  on  Monday,  the 
majority  leader  must  first  ask  for  a  call 
of  the  quorum  and  the  Chair  must  be 
satisfied  that  a  quorum  is  present. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  1 
hour  after  the  Senate  convenes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct. 
Thereafter,  it  is  mandatory  to  proceed 
to  a  vote  on  the  cloture  motion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  properly  stated  the  rule. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  do  not  wish 
to  have  any  Senator  violating  the  rule. 
The  motion  is  not  debatable.   A  Senator 


must  ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak 
on  this  question. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  ask  a  question  of  the  majority 
leader. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  address  myself  to  the  ma- 
jority leader.  If  the  Senate  does  not 
meet  tomorrow  morning  at  9  o'clock  for  a 
pro  forma  session,  is  there  anything  to 
preclude  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  from  speaking  as  long  as  he 
wishes  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  thB  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  will  have  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  address 
a  question  to  the  majority  leader. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Perhaps  I  do  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  a  pro  forma 
session.  I  am  asking  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  if  his  understanding  is 
the  same  as  mine  that  a  pro  forma  meet- 
ing is  to  meet  and  then  adjourn  as 
quickly  as  the  Presiding  Officer  can  put 
down  the  gavel,  without  any  speeches 
and  without  any  opportunity  to  be 
heard? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator's 
analysis  is  correct;  but  that  is  not  the 
motion  now  before  the  Senate,  as  I  un- 
derstand, because,  on  the  basis  of  his 
objection,  that  motion  was  washed  out 
and  now  It  calls  for  a  regular  session 
tomorrow  morning,  though  I  would  still 
prefer  to  have  a  pro  forma  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  is  correct.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Montana  does 
not  relate  to  a  pro  forma  session  but  to  a 
regular  session  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Unfortunately. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Regrettably. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll,  and  Mr.  Aiken  voted  "yea"  when 
his  name  was  called. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  will 
be  order  in  the  galleries. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  recess 
until  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
too  late  to  make  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  indulge  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  I  would  like  a 
strict  interpretation  of  the  rules. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  not  in 
order. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
majority  leader  may  be  permitted  to  ad- 
dress a  parliamentary  inquiry  to  the 
Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair, 
in  an  effort  to  preserve  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  which  he  knows  Senators  would 
like  to  have  him  do,  informs  Senators 
that  the  Senator  whose  name  was  first 
called  on  the  rollcall  has  responded. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sen- 
ator did  not  hear  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Therefore, 
the  Chair  believes  that  the  Senate  should 
proceed  in  order, 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  not 
sure  that  a  unanimous  consent  is  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  majority  leader  may  be  per- 
mitted to  propound  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  resume  the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  call  of  the  roll  was  resumed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Mr.  President,  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  will  be 
order. 

The  clerk  will  proceed. 

The  call  of  the  roll  was  resumed. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
cannot  hear  the  responses  of  Senators. 
The  Chair  asks  that  Senators  cease  their 
conversations. 

The  clerk  will  proceed. 

The  rollcall  was  resumed  and  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  aruiounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  ofiQcial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
are  necesarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
is  absent  on  ofi5cial  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  94, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


Dlrksen 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Paetore 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Pearson 

Domlnlck 

Lausche 

PeU 

Douglas 

Long,  Mo. 

Prouty 

Eastland 

Ix>ng,  La. 

Proxmlre 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Ervln 

Mansfield 

Ribicoff 

Fannin 

McCarthy 

Robertson 

Fong 

McClellan 

Russell,  S.C.  - 

Fulbright 

McGee 

Russell,  Oa. 

Gore 

McGovern 

Raltonstall 

Gruenlng 

Mclntyre 

Simpson 

Harris 

McNamara 

Smith 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Sparkman 

Hartke 

Miller 

Stennls 

Hayden 

Mondale 

Symington 

Hlckenlooper 

Monroney 

Talmadge 

Hill 

Montoya 

Thurmond 

Holland 

Morse 

Tower 

Hruska 

Morton 

Tydlngs 

Inouye 

Moss 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Jackson 

Mundt 

Williams,  E>el. 

Javlts 

Murphy 

Tarborough 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Muskle 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Nelson 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Neuberger 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 8                                    , 

Anderson 

Cannon 

Smathers                   f 

Brewster 

Scott 

Young,  Ohio 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  vote  on 
the  motion  to  recess  until  9  a.m..  tomor- 
row is — 94  "yeas,"  no  "nays."  The  Sen- 
ate is  in  recess. 


[No.  285  Leg.] 

YEAS— 94 

Aiken 

Bible 

Case 

Allott 

Hoggs 

Church 

Bartlett 

Burdlck 

Clark 

Bass 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cooper 

Bayh 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cotton 

Bennett 

Carlson 

Curtis 

RECESS  TO  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

So  (at"l  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.) 
the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow, 
Saturday,  October  9,  1965,  at  9  o'clock 
a.m. 
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The  Field  Tradition  Continues 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  8. 1965 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
September  18,  1965,  much  has  been  said 
and  written  about  Marshall  Field,  Jr., 
whose  untimely  death  saddened  the  Na- 
tion. I  join  with  the  other  Members  of 
this  body  who  have  already  paid  tribute 
to  tills  distinguished  editor,  publisher, 
educator,  philanthropist,  patriot.  World 
War  n  veteran,  husband,  and  father. 

Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  was  a  part-time 
resident  of  the  12th  Illinois  Congression- 
al District,  maintaining  a  home  at  Lake 
Forest.  His  passing  represents  a  loss  of 
a  personal  friend  in  addition  to  the  loss 
of  a  great  citizen  which  the  Nation  and 
the  free  world  has  sustained. 

I  am  reminded  today  of  the  excellence 
of  the  lifetime  pursuits  of  Marshall  Reld, 
Jr.,  as  I  note  that  two  highly  respected 
newspapermen  have  been  promoted  to 
carry  on  his  plans  and  policies.  Emmet 
Dedmon  was  named  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  and  Lan-y  Fanning  was 
named  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
During  Mr.  Field's  administration  of 
these  two  great  metropolitan  dailies,  they 
worked  closely  with  him  and  contributed 
significantly  to  the  growth  of  their  re- 
spective journals.    The  shadow  of  Mar- 


shall Field,  Jr.,  lengthens  as  the  institu- 
tions into  which  he  breathed  his  in- 
tegrity continue  to  develop  under  the 
able  guidance  of  those  whom  he  chose. 
That  they  will  carry  on  his  dedicated 
program,  keeping  these  newspapers  in 
the  best  traditions  of  the  free  press,  is 
not  only  predictable  but  assured. 


U.S.  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  8,  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Tom  Curtis  of 
Missouri,  discusses  in  a  recent  report  to 
his  constituents  the  basic  concepts  which 
he  believes  must  underlie  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  I  believe  this  penetrating  analy- 
sis of  the  subject  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members.  The  full  text 
of  the  report  follows: 

A  Report  Phom  Your  Congressman,  Tom 
CvRTis,  Representatinc  St.  Louis  County, 
Mo. 

( Member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Joint  Economic  Conunittee) 

October  1965. 
Dear   Constituents:    I   have   seldom   dis- 
cussed  substantive   aspects    of   our   foreign 
policy  In  my  newsletter.    However,  with  con- 


stant breakdowns  in  our  foreign  policy  oc- 
curring— I  regard  war  as  a  breakdown,  a  fail- 
ure, in  our  foreign  policy — I  think  nothing  at 
the  present  time  is  more  important  to  all  of 
us.  The  Korean  war  was  a  breakdown,  Cuba 
was  a  breakdown,  Santo  Domingo  and  Viet- 
nam are  other  breakdowns. 

As  most  of  you  know  my  comments  have 
been  primarily  directed  to  the  economic 
aspects  of  our  foreign  policy,  to  a  large  de- 
gree, because  my  committee  assignments  re- 
quire me  to  dig  deeply  into  these  areas,  hope- 
fully to  Inform  the  House  on  these  matters. 
The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  the  as- 
signment of  keeping  the  House  informed  on 
overall  political  foreign  policy. 

My  first  comment  is  a  regrettable  one. 
The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  hag 
not  done  its  homework  and  at  present  is  not 
doing  its  homework.  I  think  the  primary 
difficulty  arises  from  the  little  effort  made 
by  the  executive  department  to  assist  in  or 
encourage  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to 
do  its  homework.  President  Johnson  thinks 
calling  the  Congressmen  down  to  the  White 
House  to  lecture  to  them  behind  closed  doors 
or  sending  a  State  Department  official  to 
Capitol  Hill  for  similar  lecturing  is  an  ade- 
quate substitute  for  knowledgeable  executive 
officials  appearing  before  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees  to  testify  in  pub- 
lic hearings  under  cross  examination  and  to 
reply  to  rebuttal  witnesses  on  the  issues.  Of 
course,  it  is  no  substitute  at  all.  The  result 
Is  that  our  foreign  policy  has  been  made  be- 
hind closed  doors  at  the  White  House  with 
no  one  in  the  Congress  or  the  public  know- 
ing really  who  participates  in  the  decisions 
or  what  assumptions  of  fact  and  logic  have 
been  made  as  a  base  for  them. 

Now  that  the  decisions  have  resulted  in 
failure — to  the  extent  that  they  have  resulted 
in  war,  not  caused  war,  but  certainly  not 
prevented  war — certainly  it  Is  time  to  review 
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the  premises  upon  which  these  decisions  have 
been  made.  Incidentally,  most  of  the  data 
upon  which  the  decisions  must  be  based  have 
been  published  so  there  is  little  which  needs 
to  be  classified  secret  for  security  reasons. 
Furthermore,  I  do  not  think  foreign  policy 
In  a  society  such  as  ours  is  sound  unless  it  is 
openly  arrived  at  and  clearly  understood  by 
nations  abroad  which  means  that  of  course 
it  must  be  understood  and  agreed  upon  by 
our  own  people. 

WHEELING     AND     DEALING 

It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  "wheelers  and 
dealers"  can  move  unmeritorious  legislation 
and  block  meritorious  legislation  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  still  would  adhere  to  a  basic  point, 
however,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  passes  the  Congress  or  has  failed 
the  congressional  test  results  from  present- 
ing honest  facts  and  fair  arguments,  not 
from  wheeling  and  dealing.  The  present  ad- 
ministration adheres  to  a  converse  viewpoint 
and  regrettably  its  wheeling  and  dealing  tac- 
tics have  been  praised  by  some  people  as 
political  astuteness.  In  my  book,  it  is  still 
political  corruptness,  something  to  fight 
against,  not  to  emulate,  something  to  regret, 
not  to  praise. 

Now  what  has  this  to  do  with  foreign 
policy?  Simply  that  the  American  political 
genius  does  not  lie  in  wheeling  and  dealing. 
Certain  American  politicians  achieve  a  modi- 
cum of  success  in  the  American  political 
arena  from  time  to  time  through  wheeling 
and  dealing  and  they  begin  to  believe  what 
they  hear  about  their  political  astuteness. 
Accordingly,  they  are  encouraged  to  carry 
over  these  techniques  which  have  worked 
well  for  them  in  American  politics  into  in- 
ternational politics,  they  fail  to  perceive  that 
their  limited  success  comes  from  cashing  in 
on  the  basic  American  belief  in  rules  and 
ethics.  Well,  most  of  the  world  countries 
regrettably  are  based  upon  wheeling  and 
dealing  politics  and  the  American  champion 
wheeler  and  dealer  is  a  neophyte  when  it 
comes  to  the  professionals  abroad.  Not  only 
do  these  tactics  result  in  failure  but  a  brand 
of  politics  has  been  utilized  which  is  alien  to 
the  United  States  which  certainly  sets  no 
good  example  of  the  American  system  which 
has  moved  us  forward. 

I  find  the  same  set  of  circumstances  in 
the  field  of  economics.  I  would  argue  that 
it  has  been  the  development  of  the  market- 
place theory  of  economics  which  has  moved 
America  forward  economically,  not  the  use 
of  Government  bureaucratic  process  to  reach 
economic  decisions.  Yet  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  utilizes  the  political  bureau- 
cratic process  for  making  economic  decisions 
and  does  not  promote  the  marketplace 
theory.  The  result  is  that  not  only  have  we 
failed  In  our  foreign  economic  policy,  we 
have  been  promoting  a  brand  of  economics 
alien  to  the  United  States  which  again  sets 
no  good  example  of  what  has  moved  America 
forward. 

THEORY     versus    DOCTRINE 

Now  what  I  am  advancing  are  merely 
theories,  matters  to  be  debated  and  tested. 
This  is  true  no  matter  how  deeply  I  believe 
in  the  theories.  All  I  ask  is  that  those  who 
promote  the  opposite  theories,  of  economic 
Judgments  being  reached  in  the  political  sec- 
tor as  opposed  to  economic  Judgments  being 
reached  through  the  marketplace  mecha- 
nism, agree  to  debate  and  testing  of  their 
theories.  However.  I  find  coupled  with  what 
I  believe  are  errors  in  their  theories  is  a 
belief  by  these  advocates  that  their  views  are 
doctrines  and  hence  do  not  need  to  be  de- 
bated and  tested.  This  becomes  significant 
when  one  realizes  that  it  is  only  when  one 
becomes  so  certain  of  one's  own  theories  to 
call  them  doctrine  that  one  adopts  the  phi- 
losophy that  the  ends  Justify  the  means — 
wheeling  and  dealing. 


BASIC    AMERICAN    POLITICAL    THEORY 

American  political  theory  is  based  upon 
the  belief  in  the  right  of  people  to  self -deter- 
mine their  own  government.  Self-determi- 
nation is  based  upon  the  right  to  exercise 
the  franchise  periodically.  The  right  of 
franchise  is  not  just  the  right  to  vote,  that 
is  only  a  part  of  the  right  of  franchise.  The 
fiUl  franchise  consists  of  the  right  to  vote 
and  to  cast  the  ballot  without  outside 
coercion  or  bribery  (hence  the  secret  ballot) 
and  to  have  that  ballot  counted  honestly 
along  with  all  other  proper  ballots.  Under 
this  theory,  what  kind  of  government  the 
people  choose  is  their  business  even  though 
it  be  a  dictatorship.  However,  the  right  of 
self-determination  requires  that  the  choice 
shall  be  exercised  periodically.  For  example, 
if  a  dictator  is  selected,  then  in  2  years  or 
whatever  appropriate  time  is  set.  there  will 
be  another  election  in  which  the  people  can 
exercise  their  Judgment  all  over  again.  How- 
ever, the  election  must  not  be  a  Hitler-  or 
Stalin-tjrpe  election  where  there  is  no  real 
choice.  There  must  be  an  opportunity  pro- 
vided for  varying  sides  to  present  their  sug- 
gestions to  the  people,  in  other  words,  there 
must  be  fair  election  campaigns  and  the 
right  to  nominate  opposition  candidates. 

Perhaps  these  issues  can  be  better  under- 
stood by  putting  them  into  a  more  homely 
context.  These  were  the  issues  involved  In 
the  Landrum-Grlffln  Act  providing  guaran- 
tees of  the  right  to  secret  ballot  and  to  pe- 
riodic elections  for  all  employees  in  the  elec- 
tions to  determine  whether  there  is  to  be 
union  representation. 

These  are  the  issues  involved  in  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  which  would  force 
the  people  of  the  States  to  adopt  a  one-man, 
one-vote  type  of  representative  government 
for  their  State  legislature.  Why  should  not 
the  people  of  a  State,  if  they  wish,  adopt 
other  theories  of  the  Republican  form  of 
government — and  there  are  many  other 
theories  and  valid  ones — in  exercising  the 
franchise? 

These  are  the  issues  Involved  In  the  deci- 
sion to  give  one  vote  to  each  member  nation 
In  the  United  Nations,  a  theory  supported, 
strangely  enough,  by  the  very  one-man,  one- 
vote  advocates  we  find  in  the  United  States. 
In  other  words,  a  nation  which  according  to 
U.N.  standards  can  consist  of  1  million  peo- 
ple, or  even  less,  is  granted  a  vote  equal  to 
the  United  States  consisting  of  190  million 
people.  One  man,  one  vote.  Indeed.  Ob- 
viously the  theories  Ijing  behind  the  great 
compromise  at  our  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  1789  between  the  large  and  the  small 
States  need  to  be  reviewed  by  20th  century 
Americans, 

We  find  arguments  advanced  against  the 
right  of  self-determination  couched  in 
strange  semantics.  What  right  have  we,  one 
argument  goes,  to  tell  other  people  what  kind 
of  government  they  are  to  have  by  Insisting 
upon  free  and  periodic  elections  for  them? 
There  are  many  paradoxes  like  this.  Another 
example  is  how  can  one  be  tolerant  if  one  is 
intolerant  toward  Intolerance? 

I  recall  the  strange  argument  advanced  by 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  under  the  El- 
senhower administration — these  issues  are 
not  divided  on  a  Republican-Democrat 
basis — urging  the  United  States  to  support 
the  OTC  (the  proposed  Organization  for 
Trade  Cooperation,  which  would  have  estab- 
lished a  permanent  International  trade 
mechanism,  making  the  provisional  GATT, 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  per- 
manent) on  a  one-vote,  one-nation  basis. 
I  said,  "How  can  such  a  thing  be  suggested 
In  economics?  The  United  States  has  a  gross 
national  product  of  over  $400  billion  a  year 
and  some  of  these  member  nations  do  not 
even  have  a  gross  national  product  of  $400 
mUlion." 

Now  I  hope  my  point  is  beginning  to  come 
through.    We  set  up  the  United  Nations  and 


adhere  to  other  foreign  policies  with  a  dis- 
regard for  the  basic  political  and  economic 
theories  upon  which  our  country  has  grown 
great.  Certainly  these  are  only  theories,  al- 
though the  amazing  success  of  the  United 
States,  both  politically  and  economically, 
should  suggest  that  maybe  these  theories 
make  sense.  However,  our  Government  is 
not  advancing  these  theories  abroad  either  In 
thought  or  in  deed.  In  the  name  of  "tol- 
erance" we  have  abandoned  our  theories. 
The  test  of  true  tolerance  is  adhering  to 
one's  own  theories,  but  not  insisting  they 
are  doctrines;  being  willing  to  debate  them 
as  theories.  A  person  who  has  no  theories 
has  no  problem  being  tolerant  of  others' 
theories..  That  person  is  merely  a  pushover 
for  any  theory  whoever  advances  it.  Now 
Just  as  we  should  be  willing  to  debate  ovip 
theories,  we  should  insist  that  others  be  will- 
ing to  debate  theirs. 

WHAT   TO   DO 

People  have  asked  me  what  would  I  have  us 
do  in  Cuba.  They  ask  me  what  I  would  have 
us  do  in  South  Vietnam.  My  answer  is:  If 
you  are  talking  about  whether  to  use  military 
force  (and  of  what  variety),  economic  force, 
or  political  force,  or  a  mixture  of  the  three, 
my  answer  is  quite  clear;  how  can  I  know 
or  any  American  know  until  we  first  have 
resolved  what  goals  we  seek?  I  am  well  aware 
of,  and  approve,  the  negative  goal  we  seek — 
to  contain  International  communism,  l.e., 
political  dictatorship  and  political  control 
over  economic  Judgments.  However,  I  would 
point  up  a  basic  American  political  maxim: 
it  is  hard  to  beat  something  with  nothing. 
Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  the  best  defense  is 
a  good  offense. 

What  theories  do  we  as  a  nation  believe 
In?  Are  we  willing  to  practice  what  we 
preach  or  to  put  It  more  correctly  preach 
what  we  practice?  Do  we  believe  in  self- 
determination  as  a  method  of  establishing 
our  political  structures  for  making  political 
decisions?  I  think  we  do,  but  let's  debate 
the  theory  to  get  the  cobwebs  of  fuzzy  think- 
ing cleared  out.  Do  we  believe  in  the  people 
participating  in  and  making  economic  deci- 
sions through  the  marketplace  mech^ism, 
or  through  the  political  mechanism?  I  think 
we  favor  the  marketplace  mechanism,  but 
here  certainly  we  must  debate  this  theory 
because  there  are  powerful  thinkers  in  our 
society  who  have  challenged  this  theory  with 
what  they  say  is  opposing  doctrine.  With- 
out supporting  their  position  as  a  theory, 
through  forthright  national  debate,  they 
have  sought  to  have  it  implemented  as  na- 
tional domestic  policy  and  they  have  begun 
to  succeed  in  certain  major  areas  in  both 
domestic  and  foreign  policy.  To  do  this 
without  debate  the  wheeling  and  dealing 
techniquep  have  been  developed  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  a  high  sophistication;  but  the 
success  is  parasitical.  It  has  depended  for 
nourishment  on  the  strength  of  its  host, 
the  great  American  system  of  republican 
government  and  private  enterprise  eco- 
nomics. 

I  certainly  do  approve  a  military  holding 
action  in  South  Vietnam  until  we  make  a 
determination  what  ovu*  affirmative  goals  are. 
Once  we  make  this  determination  and  ex- 
press it  clearly,  I  think  we  will  find  that 
the  need  for  military  force  and  even  eco- 
nomic force  to  sustain  our  theories  will  be 
greatly  diminished.  I  don't  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  much  different  from  peoples 
all  around  the  globe  in  their  belief  In  the 
importance  of  the  individual  hvmnan  being 
and  In  the  theory  that  government  should 
provide  the  proper  climate  so  all  persons 
can  develop  their  God-given  talents,  differ- 
ing as  they  are,  meager  as  some  may  be,  to 
their  fullest.  Government  can  provide  for 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  but  It  cannot  pro- 
vide for  happiness,  that  must  remain  for- 
ever the  choice  of  the  individual  human 
being,  his  basic  bill  of  rights. 
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My  honorable  opponents  have  responded 
to  these  argiimeuts  by  referring  to  my  be- 
liefs and  theories,  as  myths.  I  reply  by 
observing  that  Ideals  are  not  myths  merely 
because  they  cannot  be  attained  in  a  life- 
time or.  Indeed,  even  In  many  generations 
or  eons.  They  are.  however,  guiding  stars 
by  which  we  can  set  our  earthly  courses. 

Now  to  the  mundane  problems  that  face 
us.  I  recall  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
society  cannot  depend  upon  Its  political 
mechanism  to  render  wise  political  decisions, 
let  alone  wise  economic  decision,  until  it 
has  first  been  able  to  establish  a  career  sys- 
tem for  Government  employees.  The  great- 
ness and  the  stability  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment lies  in  Its  great  civil  service  system. 
We  are  prone  to  criticize  our  "bureaucracy," 
and  I  am  a  great  critic  here,  too,  albeit  I 
hope  a  constructive  one.  but  when  all  Is 
said  and  done  its  excellence  is  the  reason 
America  can  lose  a  President  overnight  In 
a  great  tragedy  and  continue  to  move  for- 
ward almost  as  If  nothing  had  happened. 
I  would  have  Inauguration  day,  which  comes 
every  4  years,  a  national  holiday  merely  to 
Impress  upon  us  the  uniqueness  in  history 
and  in  the  world  today  of  the  peaceful  tran- 
sition of  political  power. 

The  newly  emerging  countries  must  de- 
velop civil  service  systems  which  remove 
those  who  exercise  dally  the  powers  of  polit- 
ical government  from  spoils  politics.  This  Ls 
a  30-year  Job  at  the  least.  Inasmuch  as  a 
social  system  Is  not  fully  established  until 
90  years  have  passed,  three  generations. 

But  there  must  be  an  understanding  on 
the  part  of  political  civil  servants  of  the 
right  of  the  people  to  make  the  basic  polit- 
ical policy  Judgments  from  time  to  time  and 
of  the  limitations  of  the  areas  for  the  politi- 
cal mechAnlsm  to  reach  Judgments  In  a 
society.  The  best  conceived  political  mecha- 
nism does  not  work  well  In  economics,  reli- 
gion, and  education,  to  mention  a  few  Impor- 
tant fields. 

The  newly  emerging  nations  must  begin 
on  a  viable  economic  base.  Just  as  we  in 
America  have  recently  gone  through  the 
process  of  consolidating  school  districts 
throughout  the  country,  not  Just  because  of 
population  shifts  and  new  means  of  trans- 
portation, but  to  provide  an  adequate  tax 
base,  so  that  the  districts  can  raise  their  own 
revenues  and  retain  the  freedom  to  make 
their  own  decisions.  So  it  is  in  error  to 
permit  and  to  encourage  scores  of  societies 
to  be  recognized  as  "nations"  when  they 
have  neither  the  population  nor  economic 
base  ever  to  operate  with  Independence. 
It  Is  a  disfavor  to  them  because  they 
either  become  sycophants  or  slaves;  and  It 
Is  Inequitable  and  debilitating  to  the  rest  of 
the  world's  societies  because  slavery  has 
proven  to  be  as  bad  for  the  master  as  for 
the  slave. 

Finally.  I  would  observe  that  trade,  not 
aid.  is  the  economic  goal  for  nations.  Trade 
Is  dignified  and  free;  aid  is  charity  only  If 
temporary  and  for  a  specific  cause:  If  pro- 
longed, it  Is  patronizing  and  slavish. 

Even  when  we  have  the  world  on  a  viable 
economic  and  political  base,  I  would  ob- 
serve that  the  causes  of  war  will  only  be 
90  percent  eliminated.  Underljring  is  the 
mysterious  difference  in  hximan  races,  and 
in  people  themselves.  However,  if  we  can 
establish  societies  where  differences  between 
Individuals  are  welcomed — because  people 
have  different  talents — not  discouraged  and 
sought  to  ^e  forced  into  the  mold  of  same- 
ness, miscalled  equality,  then  perhaps  the 
differences  in  races  will  be  welcomed,  not  dis- 
couraged, and  variety  will  remain  the  spice 
of  life. 

Sincerely, 

Tom  CuKTia, 
your  Congressman. 


Palaski  Day,  October  11,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  8. 1965 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 11.  1779,  186  years  ago.  Count  Cas- 
imir  Pulaski  of  Poland  died  defending 
America — his  adopted  native  land. 

This  Polish  aristocrat  throughout  his 
short  life  of  31  years,  was  devoted  to  the 
cavalry  branch  of  the  armed  services. 
From  his  birth  to  his  death,  he  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the 
cavali-y. 

During  his  childhood,  Pulaski  observed 
the  group  of  men  who  defended  his  fa- 
ther's Polish  estate  from  invading  forces 
of  Turkey  and  Austria.  As  a  young 
man.  he  became  interested  in  the  efforts 
of  Charles,  son  of  the  Polish  king,  to  re- 
tain the  province  of  Courtland.  In  1768, 
he  joined  the  Confederation  of  Bar,  a 
group  composed  of  Polish  noblemen  ded- 
icated to  the  redemption  of  Poland. 
Leading  this  group,  Pulaski  vigorously 
traversed  Poland  performing  heroic 
feats.  He  further  carried  the  revolt  into 
Lithuania.  FYom  the  mountains  of  Gali- 
cia  in  the  winter  of  1769-70,  he  earned 
a  reputation  as  a  terror  to  the  Russians. 
Unfortunately  his  efforts  to  obtain  funds 
from  Fiance  and  Turkey  for  the  Con- 
federation of  Bar  failed  and  he  was 
forced  to  leave  the  country  of  his  birth. 
He  escaped  into  Paris,  France. 

It  was  during  his  stay  in  Paris  that 
he  met  Benjamin  Franklin.  Having 
read  of  America's  struggle  for  freedom, 
Count  Pulaski  was  most  anxious  to  come 
to  America  to  join  the  American  troops. 
Subsequently,  Mr.  Franklin  wrote  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  George  Washington  in 
Pulaski's  behalf  stating  hii  own  high 
regard  of  the  count. 

Upon  Count  Pulaski's  arrival  in  Amer- 
ica, he  was  introduced  to  Georee  Wash- 
ington by  Lafayette.  General  Washing- 
ton was  very  much  impressed  by  Count 
Pulaski's  charm  and  heroic  background 
in  defense  of  his  country's  liberty  against 
Russia.  Austria  and  Prussia.  Washing- 
ton strongly  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress that  Pulaski  be  commissioned  an 
American  Brigadier  General. 

After  Congress  concurred  with  Wash- 
ington's recommendaiton,  Pulaski  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  American  Rev- 
olution. In  September  of  1777,  he  vol- 
unteered in  the  battle  of  Brandywine. 
He  served  with  great  distinction  in  this 
encounter.  Although  Pulaski  often 
erred  and  was  in  part  responsible  for 
several  military  disasters.  Congress,  sup- 
ported by  Washington,  permitted  him  to 
organize  an  independent  corps  of  cavalry 
to  be  established  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

This  cavalry  was  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can supplies  at  Egg  Harbor,  N.J.  How- 
ever, on  October  15,  the  British  slashed 
this  legion  at  Egg  Harbor.  Pulaski  then 
commanded  the  cavalry  during  the  win- 
ter of  1777  at  Trenton  and  later  scouted 
for  supplies  for  our  famishing  troops  at 
Valley   Forge.    Indian   massacres   that 


followed  in  Cherry  Valley  resulted  In 
Pulaski's  orders  to  report  for  Minisink 
on  the  Delaware  River.  It  was  in  the 
idle  town  of  Minisink  that  the  vigorous 
Count  became  restless  for  action  as  most 
energetic  leaders  do.  He  wished  to  re- 
turn to  Poland. 

On  February  2,  1779,  3  months  later, 
he  joined  Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln  in 
South  Carolina.  Arriving  in  Charles- 
town  on  May  8,  he  was  confronted  with 
the  approach  of  General  Provost  north- 
ward from  Savannah.  He  rushed  to  aid 
on  the  defense  but  was  decisively  re- 
pelled. 

During  this  summer,  Pulaski  had  high 
hopes  for  victory.  He  now  felt  he  could 
do  for  America  what  he  had  sought.  He 
had  devoted  soldiers  and  an  abundance 
of  work.  Furthermore,  it  was  reported 
that  finally  Congress  was  to  resolve  to 
grant  his  requests. 

Pulaski  again  joined  General  Lincoln 
as  he  prepared  with  a  French  fleet  to  at- 
tack Savannah.  On  October  9,  Pulaski, 
heading  his  cavalry,  charged  into  the 
enemy  lines  at  Savannah.  During  his 
gallant  charge,  he  was  mortally 
wounded.  Two  days  later  aboard  the 
ship  Wasp,  he  died.  The  surgeons  had 
been  imsuccessful  in  removing  the  fatal 
bullet. 

Today  we  commemorate  Count  Casl- 
mir  Pulaski  whose  selfless  devotion  has 
become  a  symbol  of  liberty.  Indeed,  he 
was  a  man  of  honor  and  integrity. 


Uganda  Celebrates  3  Years'  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  8. 1965 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow will  mark  3  years  of  independ- 
ence for  the  people  of  Uganda.  Al- 
though they  are  still  a  member  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Nations,  Uganda  was 
granted  full  Internal  self-government  on 
March  1,  1962.  and  became  independent 
on  October  9, 1962. 

The  economy  of  Uganda  is  still  heavily 
dependent  upon  exporting  agricultural 
products,  but  increased  attention  is  being 
given  to  exploiting  sources  of  outside  as- 
sistance. A  step  in  this  direction  was 
the  award  of  a  loan  by  the  World  Bank 
for  electricity  development.  A  5-year  de- 
velopment plan,  based  largely  on  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Bank,  was 
started  in  1962. 

The  United  States  is  encouraging  the 
Government  of  Uganda  In  a  program  to 
increase  agricultural  production  and  to 
make  use  of  the  limited  mineral  resources 
of  the  country.  We  also  have  an  AID 
program  providing  educational  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  occasion,  I  want 
to  extend  my  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  the  people  of  Uganda;  to  their 
President,  Sir  Edward  Frederick  Mutesa 
n;  and  to  their  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Solomon  Bayo  Asea. 


October  8,  1965 

Independence  of  Uganda 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  8. 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, October  9,  Uganda  will  celebrate 
the  third  anniversary  of  its  independent 
nationhood.  On  this  memorable  occa- 
sion, we  wish  to  extend  warm  felicita- 
tions to  His  Excellency  Sir  Edward  Mu- 
tesa, President  of  Zambia;  His  Excel- 
lency A.  Milton  Obote,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Uganda;  and  Uganda's  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States,  His  Excellency 
Dr.  Solomon  B.  Asea. 

This  beautiful  country  located  in  the 
heart  of  Africa  will  also  commemorate 
the  second  anniversary  of  its  establish- 
ment as  a  republic  within  the  British 
Commonwealth.  On  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  its  independence  In  October  1963, 
Uganda  ceased  to  be  tied  to  the  British 
crown.  On  this  occasion  we  send  our 
best  regards  to  the  people  of  Uganda. 

Before  October  9,  1962,  Uganda  was  a 
British  protectorate.  The  agreements 
by  which  the  native  rulers  of  the  area 
had  accepted  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain  date  to  around  the  turn  of  the 
century.  In  1955  an  important  step  in 
the  process  of  self-government  took 
place  in  the  inauguration  of  a  ministerial 
form  of  government  along  the  English 
tradition.  Countrywide  elections  were 
held  in  1961  and  1962.  Since  becoming 
independent  Uganda  has  taken  a  posi- 
tion of  nonalinement  in  international 
politics  and  has  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  African  unity. 

This  nation  has  good  prospects  for 
future  economic  development.  Last 
year  its  balance  of  trade  was  very  good — 
about  twice  as  much  in  export  earnings 
as  spent  on  imports.  The  first  5-year 
economic  growth  plan  is  now  being  com- 
pleted. Future  plans  call  for  a  doubling 
of  the  gross  national  product  in  the  next 
15  years.  The  basis  for  these  plans  is 
a  diversification  of  the  agricultural  base 
and  the  creation  of  more  industries, 
mainly  light  in  nature,  within  Uganda. 
One  industry  which  is  being  actively 
promoted  is  tourism. 

Uganda  has  much  to  attract  foreign 
visitors.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
nations  in  the  world.  On  the  western 
borders  are  the  famed  Mountains  of  the 
Moon  of  antiquity.  There  are  several 
spectacular  volcanoes  accessible  to  tour- 
ists. Uganda  Is  promoting  an  expansion 
of  the  fishing  industry  for  both  greater 
commercial  sales  abroad  and  more  in- 
terest by  foreign  hunters  and  fishers. 
The  country  is  widely  known  for  its  di- 
versity of  wild  animals  which  should  at- 
tract many  with  a  hunting,  photographic, 
or  scientific  Interest.  The  internal 
communication  system  is  one  of  the  best 
in  Africa  and  is  being  improved  under 
the  development  plans.  The  airport  at 
Entebbe  is  equipped  to  handle  interna- 
tional flights. 

There  are  other  bases  for  the  hopes  of 
economic  growth  besides  increased  tour- 
ist income.    The  nation  already  has  an 
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excellent  source  of  hydroelectric  power 
in  the  dam  on  the  White  Nile  River  at 
Owens  Falls.  This  dam  now  produces 
150  megawatts  of  power  to  meet  the  ex- 
panding domestic  electricity  needs.  It 
also  provides  power  to  the  neighboring 
coimtry  of  Kenya.  Another  reason  for 
optimism  is  the  favorable  balance  of 
trade  which  has  existed  for  many  years 
and  has  provided  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves. Furthermore,  foreign  capital  has 
been  welcomed  and  given  inducements 
under  a  law  passed  last  year.  The 
Uganda  Development  Corporation,  an 
organization  with  13  years  experience 
in  planning  economic  growth,  will  aid 
private  companies  in  a  variety  of  devel- 
opment projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Uganda  is  a  beautiful 
land,  mainly  inhabited  by  independent 
small  farmers.  It  has  great  promise  for 
the  future.  Its  people  are  working  to 
diversify  and  expand  their  economy. 
We  send  our  most  earnest  hopes  to  them 
for  a  happy  and  successful  future  of 
progress  and  development. 


A  Commemoration  of  Nikola  Petkov 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  8, 1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  23,  1947,  a  brutal  blow  was 
dealt  to  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and 
self-  determination . 

On  that  day  18  years  ago  Nikola  Pet- 
kov, courageous  leader  of  the  opposition 
to  the  Soviet  Communist  takeover  of  the 
proud  coimtry  of  Bulgaria,  was  executed 
on  the  charge  of  "conspiracy  against  the 
state  and  the  Soviet  Union." 

The  murder  of  Nikola  Petkov  shat- 
tered virtually  all  Bulgarian  hopes  of 
resisting  Soviet  domination  and  preserv- 
ing national  independence.  It  dramat- 
ically marked  the  end  of  all  legal  polit- 
ical opposition  to  the  entrenchment  of 
commimism  in  Bulgaria. 

To  commemorate  the  day  on  which 
Nikola  Petkov  was  hanged  for  his  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  Bulgarian  independ- 
ence, the  Bulgarian  National  Committee 
scheduled  a  memorial  meeting  and  re- 
ception at  the  Carnegie  Endowment  In- 
ternational Center  on  September  18  and 
a  requiem  mass  at  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  September  19.  The  committee  Is 
to  be  commended  for  commemorating 
the  bravery  of  Nikola  Petkov  and  of  the 
Bulgarian  resistance  movement  which 
he  led. 

Communist  oppression  and  economic 
exploitation  of  the  Bulgarian  people  have 
only  intensified  their  longing  for  ties 
with  the  people  of  the  Western  World. 
The  Bulgarian  regime  is  gradually  being 
forced  to  relax  its  rigid  control  and  to 
grant  the  economic,  political,  and  cul- 
tural contacts  with  the  West  which  have 
been  denied  to  the  courageous  people  of 
this  country  for  so  many  years. 


Opportunities  for  increased  human 
freedom  in  the  liberalization  of  Com- 
munist control  in  Soviet  bloc  countries 
have  been  recognized  by  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Par  East  and  the  Pacific  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

The  subcommittee  conducted  hearings 
on  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict  and  its  impli- 
cations earlier  this  year.  In  the  report 
issued,  the  subcommittee  recommended 
providing  the  countries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope with  the  incentive  and  leverage  they 
need  to  remove  themselves  from  com- 
plete economic  dependence  on  the  Soviet 
Union  by  expanding  commercial  trade 
of  nonstrategic  items  with  these  coun- 
tries. In  addition,  the  subcommittee 
suggested  intensifying  political  and  cul- 
tural relations  with  those  European 
Communist-controlled  states  who  are 
achieving  a  degree  of  independence  from 
Moscow  and  are  showing  moderation  in 
their  external  affairs. 

We  are  committed  to  help  alleviate 
the  plight  of  captive  peoples  such  as  the 
Bulgarians.  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
recalled  this  commitment  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe  when  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  people  of  free  Eu- 
rope at  Frankfurt,  Germany  on  June  25, 
1963.    He  said: 

All  Of  us  In  the  West  must  be  faithful  to 
our  conviction  that  peace  In  Europe  can 
never  be  complete  until  eversrwhere  In  Eu- 
rope •  •  •  men  can  choose  In  peace  and  free- 
dom how  their  countries  shall  be  governed. 

Let  US  pay  tribute  to  Nikola  Petkov  and 
to  the  liberty-loving  heroes  of  other  op- 
pressed nations  who  have  worked,  fought, 
and  died  for  the  basic  human  right  of 
self-government.  May  their  example  be 
an  inspiration  to  men  everywhere  when 
the  path  of  freedom  is  difficult,  as  it  is 
today  in  Vietnam.  May  we  also  always 
remember  our  traditional,  abiding  com- 
mitment to  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
human  dignity  and  to  the  peoples  who 
struggle  to  achieve  them. 


John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or  TKZAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  8, 1965 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Mem- 
ber has  recently  introduced  legislation 
to  change  the  site  of  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
from  the  Potomac  River  location  chosen 
by  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission and  approved  by  Congress. 

This  legislation  has  stimulated  a  little 
flutter  of  statements  by  opponents  of 
the  Potomac  site  which  are  in  many  in- 
stances factually  incorrect  and  extreme- 
ly misleading. 

Regrettably,  some  of  those  most  In- 
terested in  the  provision  of  facilities  for 
the  performing  arts  could  be  misled  and 
disturbed  by  rxunors  and  distortions. 

DELAY  COTTU)  BZ  FATAL 

At  a  time  when  all  the  land  needed 
for  the  Center  has  been  acquired  on  the 
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river  site,  when  the  site  has  been  long 
since  formally  dedicated,  when  demoli- 
tion has  begun,  when  the  plans  for  the 
building  are  practically  complete,  and 
when  the  general  construction  contract 
is  soon  to  be  awarded,  I  am  simply  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  a  question  of  re- 
locating the  Kennedy  Center  now  could 
be  raised  or  seriously  considered. 

The  only  conceivable  result  of  again 
raising  the  long-settled  question  at  this 
late  date  would  be  confusion  and  hard 
feelings,  where  none  should  exist.  The 
Member  who  has  raised  the  question  has 
been  heard  before  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
and  before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. Almost  2  years  ago.  the  Public 
Works  Committee  considered  this  mat- 
ter in  detail  and  reaffirmed  its  earlier 
decision  in  favor   of   the   present   site. 

Th )  Member  who  continues  to  oppose 
the  Cultui-al  Center  locaton  has  been 
heard  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  fully 
and  repeatedly,  on  this  question.  His 
testimony  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  indicates  some  concern  with 
protecting  the  Watergate  Inn.  This 
property  has  now  been  condemned  and 
is  owned  by  the  U.S.  Government.  Re- 
gardless of  the  basis  of  the  member's 
position,  he  has  made  it  clear  on  several 
occasions,  and  it  has  been  fully  and  am- 
ply considered. 

And  this  position  has  been  rejected 
repeatedly.  How  often  can  a  Member 
wish  reconsideration  of  an  action  of 
this  House?  The  site  has  been  before 
the  Congress  on  four  occasions,  the  most 
recent  last  year,  since  it  was  originally 
accepted  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 
It  has  been  approved  by  three  Presi- 
dents. It  was  dedicated  by  President 
Johnson  on  December  2.  1964,  in  a  mov- 
ing speech  which  called  the  location 
"most  beautiful."  This  speech  was  in- 
serted into  the  Record  last  week  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  Senator  Saltonstall. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  poem  which  I  read 
many  years  ago.  I'm  not  certain  of  the 
author,  though  it  could  have  been  Kip- 
ling.    It  is,  I  think,  apropo: 

They  peck  out,  dissect,  and  extrude  to  the 

mind 
The  flaccid  tissues  of  long  dead  Issues, 
Offensive  to  God  and  mankind. 
Like  vultures  over  an  ox 
That  the  army  has  left  behind. 

If  the  Center  is  built,  without  delay, 
where  it  is  presently  planned,  we  know 
that  it  will  be  a  reality.  If  it  is  subjected 
to  delays  and  reconsiderations,  we  have 
no  way  of  knowing  that  it  will  ever  be 
built.  We  have  been  too  long  a  deprived 
capital  city,  in  comparison  with  the  great 
capitals  of  the  world,  with  respect  to  ade- 
quate facilities  for  the  performing  arts. 
The  Congress  recognized  this  fact  when 
it  authorized  the  Center.  Further  delay 
would  be  not  only  ridiculous  but  inde- 
fensible. 

For  example,  verj'  soon  the  Royal  Dan- 
ish Ballet  is  to  p)erform  in  the  Coliseum, 
which  expeits  say  is  perhaps  as  poorly 
suited  for  ballet  as  a  place  could  be.  But 
more  delay  is  asked,  to  select  another 
site,  to  redesign  the  building,  to  acquire 
more  land,  to  raise  more  money.  In 
short,  we  are  being  asked  to  retrace  the 


steps  taken  for  the  last  7  years  which 
finally  have  brought  us  within  sight  of 
the  goal. 

If  another  site  were  chosen,  what 
then?  After  land  had  been  acquired,  a 
building  designed,  funds  raised,  and 
ground  broken,  suppose  another  site  then 
might  be  proposed.  We  would  be  asked 
to  change  again,  to  reconsider. 

If  we  did  not  proceed  with  present 
plans,  it  would  be  most  doubtful  that  the 
Nation's  memorial  to  President  Ken- 
nedy would  ever  be  built  in  the  form  of  a 
ceater  for  performing  arts.  Delay  after 
delay  would  kill  the  project,  if  it  were 
not  studied  to  death  under  the  pretext  of 
selecting  another  site. 

Can  the  Center's  critics  ever  be  per- 
manently satisfied,  or  would  the  Con- 
gress be  perpetually  reconsidering?  Just 
as  we  never  can  expect  unanimity  on  any 
site,  we  never  can  expect  unaiiimity  on 
the  architectural  design.  The  people  le- 
gally charged  with  the  responsibility 
have  to  make  a  decision  and  then  stick 
with  that  decision,  just  as  in  any  under- 
taking under  the  sun  that  ever  finds  fru- 
ition in  reality. 

DESIGN    CRrrlCISMS 

A  group  of  architects  has  criticized 
Edward  D.  Stone's  design  for  the  Ken- 
nedy Center.  We  remember  the  an- 
guished cries  from  some  of  that  frater- 
nity when  we  extended  the  East  Front 
of  the  Capitol  when  we  built  the  new 
Senate  Office  Building,  when  we  con- 
structed the  Rayburn  Building.  If  we 
had  stopped  each  time  some  self-styled 
and  self-appointed  critic  had  disagreed, 
nothing  would  have  been  accomplished 
in  the  past  decade. 

Are  these  critics  the  same  ones  who 
proposed  to  surround  the  historic  Octo- 
gon  House  with  a  modern  oflBce  building? 
Do  they  feel  that  the  Potomac  will  be 
made  more  beautiful  by  the  massive 
apartment  houses  of  Watergate  Town 
than  by  the  Kennedy  Center'  What  as- 
surance do  we  have  that  they  could  do 
better  in  the  redesigning  that  would  be 
necessitated  by  a  change  of  location? 
We  have  no  such  assurance,  nor  do  we 
have  any  reason  to  believe  that  a  new 
design  would  not  be  then  bombarded 
by  still  other  architects  and  critics,  and 
that  the  same  bickering  would  not  be  re- 
peated. In  fact,  we  have  ample  reason 
to  believe  that  precisely  this  would  hap- 
pen, ad  infinitum  and  ad  nauseum. 

Truly,  I  believe  that,  if  our  modern 
architectural  critics  had  been  present 
when  Moses  came  down  from  Mount 
Sinai  with  the  sacred  tablets  of  stone, 
they  would  have  found  something  in 
them  to  criticize.  Indeed,  they  might 
have  demanded  that  they  be  redone. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  as  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Center,  a  member 
of  the  board  that  selected  Edward  D. 
Stone  as  architect  and  approved  his  de- 
sign. Critics,  apart  from  their  esthetic 
taste,  have  argued  that  the  building  does 
not  furnish  enough  facilities.  In  actual- 
ity, the  Center  will  ingeniously  and  ar- 
tistically furnish  under  one  roof,  a  va- 
riety of  facilities:  for  grand  opera,  mu- 
sical comedy,  ballet,  for  musical  per- 
formances from  the  full  symphony  to  the 
solo  recital,  for  plays,  motion  pictures, 
and  even  for  small  experimental  pro- 
duction uses. 
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Opponents  argue  that  the  CeAter  will 
be  inaccessible.  My  recollection  as  a 
trustee  was  that  the  plans  for  the  Center 
provided  more  than  adequate  access  to 
the  river  site.  My  recollection  is  com- 
pletely verified  by  information  furnished 
by  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission. I  am  informed  that  the  ques- 
tion of  accessibility  of  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter was  among  the  issues  considered  by 
the  special  task  force  appointed  by  the 
NCPC  and  by  the  Commission  itself. 

Disregarding  the  catchiness  of  the 
slogan  which  had  been  used  to  charac- 
terize the  road  network  to  the  south  and 
east  of  the  Center,  the  task  force,  the 
Federal  Projects  Committee  of  NCPC 
which  was  chaired  by  the  distinguished 
architect,  Paul  Thiry,  and  the  NCPC  it- 
self found  that  the  Center  had  adequate 
vehicular  and  pedestrian  accessibility. 
Where  the  task  force  had  criticisms  of 
the  original  design,  the  plans  were 
changed  to  accommodate  design  to  the 
criticisms,  with  the  following  results: 

At  the  north  end  of  the  building,  the 
garage  exits  will  be  used  also  as  en- 
trances making  it  possible  to  enter  the 
garage  directly  from  New  Hampshire 
Avenue,  thereby  eliminating  the  need  for 
all  traflac  to  cross  the  Plaza.  This  makes 
the  Plaza  a  more  attractive  place  for  the 
discharge  of  patrons  at  the  building  en- 
trances. 

Also  at  the  north  end  of  the  building 
it  is  possible  to  make  an  entrance  to  the 
lower  level  of  the  garage  directly  off  Rock 
Creek  and  Potomac  Parkway.  Such  an 
entrance  is  directly  complementary  to 
the  exit  which  is  provided  there.  TrafiBc 
destined  to  the  Center  from  the  north  via 
the  parkway  can  make  a  direct  entrance 
into  the  Center. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  garage  it  is 
possible  to  enter  directly  from  the  park- 
way. This  entrance  is  also  operated  as 
an  exit,  thereby  giving  direct  access  out 
of  the  garage  into  the  parkway  for  such 
routes  as  Arlington  Memorial  Bridge  and 
Constitution  Avenue.  The  maximum  ac- 
cess to  and  from  the  parkway  is  provided 
since  the  Kennedy  Center  is  a  facility 
located  in  the  park  on  park  land,  served 
directly  by  the  parkway  road  system. 

Vehicular  access  is  also  provided  from 
the  Inner  Loop  by  r  ramps,  and  an  en- 
trance for  oflflcial  parties  is  provided 
which  will  cause  no  interruption  of  trafiBc 
at  other  entrances.  By  this  design  the 
road  network  which  serves  the  Center 
is  turned  to  positive  advantage  rather 
than  being  a  disadvantage,  providing  for 
12  lanes  of  ingress  and  egress. 

Because  the  Inner  Loop  is  designed  to 
connect  with  various  freeway  "legs," 
two  interstate  highways,  the  Anacostia 
Freeway,  both  George  Washinpton  Me- 
morial Parkways,  and  via  these  routes  to 
the  Capital  Beltway,  speedy  automobile 
access  to  the  Center  site  is  provided  to 
all  parts  of  the  metropolitan  area.  The 
river  site  takes  advantage  of  the  compre- 
hensive highway  planning  for  the  area 
in  a  way  which  would  be  completely  lost 
in  a  Penn.sylvania  Avenue  site,  where  ac- 
cess would  be  impeded  by  a  welter  of  grid 
plat  streets  and  a  barrier  of  trafiBc  lights 
in  all  directions. 

For  passengers  who  arrive  by  bus,  a 
700 -foot  covered  unloading  area  is  pro- 
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vided  at  the  plaza  entrance.  It  Is  not 
unreasonable  to  predict  that  the  genera- 
tion of  demand  for  bus  transportation  by 
the  Center  will  result  in  fully  adequate 
bus  routes  to  it.  D.C.  Transit  has  always 
been  most  willing  to  service  profitable 
areas,  by  regular  routes,  special  bus  serv- 
ice, and  by  minibus,  as  required. 

The  location  of  a  subway  stop  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Center  has  not  been  as 
precisely  determined  as  have  the  loca- 
tion of  stops  in  the  downtown  area. 
While  subway  service  to  the  Center  will 
not  be  available  for  2  or  3  years  after 
the  completion  of  the  Center  under  pres- 
ent plans,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  planning  of  the  subway  will  ignore 
an  important  facility  such  as  the  Center. 
Rather,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  subway 
design  will  take  due  consideration  of  its 
relation  to  the  Center,  regardless  of  the 
location  of  the  Center. 

PEDESTRIAN    ACCESS 

Pedestrian  access  to  the  Center  will  be 
superior  to  pedestrian  access  to  the  un- 
improved Center  site  as  regards  safety, 
and  almost  all  existing  pedestrian  routes 
will  be  preserved.  Pedestrian  safety  will 
be  increased  and  routes  wtiich  presently 
do  not  exist  will  be  opened  up  by  the 
construction  of  pedestrian  overpasses. 

Apart  from  pedestrians  coming  di- 
rectly from  the  Watergate  Town  and 
directly  to  the  Plaza  along  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue,  it  is  not  really  known 
whether  pedestrian  attendance  at  per- 
formances will  be  truly  significant  in 
numbers.  Nevertheless,  ample  pedes- 
trian walks  are  provided  from  other 
routes  in  anticipation  of  daytime  tourist 
visits.  Pedestrian  access  from  all  quar- 
ters is  both  more  direct  and  vastly  more 
safe  than  pedestrian  access  to  the  Jeffer- 
son Memorial  or  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

My  conclusion  is  that  the  Potomac  site 
is  more  accessible  to  most  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  to  suburban  Maryland 
and  Virginia  than  would  be  the  location 
which  has  been  proposed  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  The  task  force  also  did 
a  complete  analysis  of  unloading  from 
all  types  of  vehicles:  private  cars,  taxis, 
and  buses,  and  concluded  that  unloading 
capacity  is  more  than  adequate  to  serve 
the  peak  demand. 

LOCATION  AND  PRICES 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  also  been  a  con- 
siderable  amount   of   nonsense   in   the 


press  about  the  prospective  price  of  per- 
formances at  the  Kennedy  Center.  Let 
me  say  first  of  all  that  there  is  no  rela- 
tion whatsoever  between  the  site  of  the 
Center  and  the  price  of  performances. 
Senator  Clark  has  demonstrated  that 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  site  would  be  considerably 
greater  than  building  on  the  river  site. 
This  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
prices  would  have  to  be  higher  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  than  on  the  river,  as  a 
simple  matter  of  economics. 

I  know  as  a  trustee  that  there  has  been 
consideration  of  the  use  of  Center  facili- 
ties by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of 
educational  and  public  service  programs. 
Such  programs  would  undoubtedly  be 
free.  The  program  committee,  chaired 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Schlesinger,  has  fully  in 
mind  the  obligation  to  make  programs 
available  at  moderate  prices  or  free. 

For  example,  the  Kennedy  Center  and 
the  Lincoln  Center  recently  sponsored 
an  International  University  Choral  Fes- 
tival at  the  National  Cathedral,  and  at 
least  half  the  audience  only  paid  $2.  The 
National  Opera  Company,  a  joint  venture 
of  the  Kennedy  Center  and  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera,  will  play  in  large  cities  and 
small  towns  and  on  college  campuses 
during  the  coming  year,  at  moderate 
prices  which  will  result  in  a  deficit  in 
many  places.  This  deficit  will  be  ab- 
sorbed to  make  this  public  service  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  very  fortu- 
nate that  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Kennedy  Center,  Mr. 
Roger  Stevens,  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  knowledgeable  men  in  the 
country  on  all  phases  of  the  performing 
arts.  He  has  made  it  clear  on  many 
occasions  that  the  facilities  at  the  Cen- 
ter will  be  the  finest  in  this  country  for 
both  the  artist  and  the  audience  and  the 
presentations  will  not  be  made  at  Broad- 
way prices. 

We  have  in  mind  an  endowment  pro- 
gram to  help  students,  children,  vet- 
erans, and  the  handicapped. 

People  who  are  ignorant  of  the  plans 
of  the  Kennedy  Center  to  live  up  to  its 
obligation,  required  by  law,  to  foster  and 
encourage  the  performing  arts,  are  in  no 
position  to  criticize  these  plans.  Still 
less  is  it  possible  to  relate  the  location  to 
a  program  which  is  still  in  the  process  of 
formulation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  substance  in 
the  arguments  advanced  against  the  river 
site.  "When  they  are  dissipated  like  the 
morning  fog  they  resemble,  we  are  left 
with  the  hard,  practical,  crystal-clear 
facts  that  the  river  site  is  the  best  site 
available,  that  it  is  the  site  which  has 
been  chosen,  and  that  It  is  the  site  upon 
which  the  Center  is  being  built  now. 

This  was   the   conclusion   of  WTOP 
radio    and    television    in    an    editorial 
broadcast  on  September  26  and  27. 
New  CtJLTURAL  Center 

There's  something  about  Washington  for 
almost  everyone  to  dislike,  and  still  It's  an 
Inspiring  and  wonderful  city.  The  Treasury 
Building  sits  where  It  does  In  interruption 
of  the  White  House-to-Capltal  vista  because 
an  irritated,  temper-ridden  President  An- 
drew Jackson  tired  of  argument  and  said 
put  it  there. 

The  Pentagon  has  been  reviled  as  an  ar- 
chltect\iral  monstrosity,  and  lately  the  third 
House  Office  Building  has  been  lumped  Into 
the  same  category.  But  they  serve  their  pur- 
poses somehow  and  for  every  target,  of 
course,  there  is  a  defender.  We  would  like 
to  step  into  that  role  with  respect  to  the 
new  cultural  center. 

This  outstanding  prospective  memorial  to 
the  late  President  Kennedy's  Intense  Interest 
in  the  arts  is  to  be  built  beside  the  Potomac 
near  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge.  Critics 
of  the  plan  with  considerable  reason  have 

called  attention  to  shortcomings  in  the  site 

away  from  the  center  of  town,  cramped  for 
potential  parking  space,  unsuitable  as  a  ter- 
minal point  for  auto  travel,  and  too  far  from 
anywhere  to  walk.  The  critics,  their  ranks 
newly  enlarged  by  an  Informal  group  of 
close  to  four-score  distinguished  Washlng- 
tonlans,  would  like  the  project  delayed,  re- 
studied,  and  presumably  moved  in  whole  or 
in  pieces  to  the  central  city  to  enhance  the 
Pennsylvania  area  and  downtown  redevelop- 
ment plans.  Something  might  be  gained 
from  this,  but  something  far  more,  we  be- 
lieve, would  be  lost.  What  would  be  lost  In 
our  Judgment,  would  be  the  cultural  center 
Itself. 

It's  hard  to  believe  that  trying  to  push 
the  project  through  Congress  now  In  some 
other  form  could  meet  with  any  Immediate 
success.  Such  an  effort  might  result  in 
scrapping  the  whole  thing.  Faults  now  for- 
seen  can  be  resolved  at  least  in  part.  We 
have  the  money,  we  have  the  site,  we  have 
the  go-ahead.  The  thing  to  do  now  la  build 
It  and  enjoy  it— as  one  more  new  contribu- 
tion to  an  inspiring  and  wonderful  city. 

This  was  a  WTOP  editorial.  Prank  Wilson 
speaking  for  WTOP. 


SENATE 

S.\TURD.\Y,  October  9, 1965 

(Legislative  day  of  Friday,  October  1, 
1965) 

The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  before  whose  all-seeing 
eyes  the  ages  pass,  apart  from  Thy  wiU 
all  the  little  schemes  of  our  own  devis- 


ing are  as  futile  as  a  painted  ship  upon 
a  painted  ocean. 

In  the  midst  of  things  as  they  are, 
so  tangled  and  tragic,  we  thank  Thee  for 
stirrings  of  discontent  within  us,  lighted 
candles  of  hope  for  brotherhood,  jus- 
tice, and  a  righteous  peace  that  no  dark- 
ness, however  dense,  can  put  out. 

In  this  dismaying  era  In  which  our 
lot  is  cast,  we  are  grateful  for  the  values 
that  cannot  be  shaken  and  for  guiding 
beacons  that  no  winds  of  violence  can 
ever  extinguish. 

With  this  fiaming  faith  in  the  perma- 
nence of  goodness  restore  our  souls, 
steady  our  faltering  steps,  and  lead  us  in 
the  paths  of  righteousness  for  Thy 
name's  sake.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
October  8,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


REPEAL  OP  SECTION  14(b)   OF  THE 
NATIONAL      LABOR      RELATIONS 

ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
National     Labor     Relations     Act,     as 
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amended,  and  section  703(b)  of  the  La- 
bor-Management Reporting  Act  of  1959 
and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  section 
8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  his- 
tory of  our  American  labor  movement 
and  of  the  laws  which  govern  labor- 
management  relations  in  this  country  is 
the  history,  by  and  large,  of  a  battle  for 
equality.  That  is  the  issue  before  us 
now,  as  well. 

As  the  issue  stands,  Mr.  President,  our 
policy  as  a  nation  on  the  question  of 
union  shop  agreements  is  clear.  But  it 
is  not  uniform  because  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  contains  an  exception  to  the  rule 
which  recognizes  and  sanctions  the 
union  shop  when  freely  arrived  at 
through  the  process  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. That  exception  is  section  14(b), 
which  permits  individual  States  to 
option  out  from  under  the  national  law. 

It  makes  no  sense,  Mr.  President,  for 
us  to  continue  to  permit  States  to  exempt 
themselves  from  a  national  policy  de- 
signed to  encourage  free  collective  bar- 
gaining between  equals.  And  there  is 
no  question  but  that  the  so-called  right- 
to-work  laws  are  meant  to  undermine 
unions'  equality  at  the  bargaining  table, 
to  deny  them  the  bargaining  position  of 
streiagth,  and,  in  fact,  to  bust  them.  Yes, 
this  so-called  right  to  work  which  is  law 
today  in  19  States  is  a  union-busting  law. 
It  is  designed  to  keep  wages  low.  to  keep 
labor  cheap.  The  name  right-to-work 
is  itself  a  fiction.  These  laws  made  pos- 
sible by  section  14(b)  guarantee  to  no 
one  the  right  to  work.  If  they  guaran- 
tee anybody  anything  it  is  the  right  to  be 
a  freeloader,  the  right  to  accept  the 
benefits  of  union-won  contracts  without 
accepting  the  responsibility  that  goes 
with  those  benefits.  Workingmen  have 
a  name  for  them ;  they  are  called  right- 
to-scab  laws. 

If  we  are  to  speak  of  the  right  to  work, 
then  let  us  speak  of  the  real  right  to 
work,  which,  admittedly  is  and  always 
should  be  a  foremost  goal  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. And  that  is  not  the  phony 
right  to  work  before  us  today.  No,  the 
right  to  work,  if  we  honestly  apply  that 
name,  is  the  right  of  every  person  to  hold 
a  decent  job.  the  right  of  every  man  to 
earn  a  decent  living  for  himself  and  for 
his  family.    As  our  President  has  said: 

The  promise  of  America  is  opportunity  for 
our  people. 

And  without  a  livelihood,  there  can  be 
no  opportunity.  That  is  the  essence  of 
the  real  right  to  work. 

There  is  another  facet  to  this  issue 
on  which  I  would  like  to  touch.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  that  is  the  divisiveness  of  these 
so-called  right-to-work  laws.  I  speak 
from  experience,  for  Wyoming  is  among 
the  States  which  have  had  such  a  law 
Imposed  upon  them  by  a  coalition  of  pres- 
sure groups  which  represented  the  same 
collection  of  antilabor  interests  which 
have  for  so  long,  and  so  loudly,  declaimed 
against  repeal  of  section  14(b)  by  try- 
ing to  clothe  that  provision  in  the  sacro- 
sanct garb  of  individual  liberty.  The 
workingman  himself,  they  claim,  does 
not  want  repeal.  But  during  the  long 
series  of  secret  NLRB  elections  on  union 
shops  between  1947  and  1951,  more  than 


90  percent  of  the  workers  casting  ballots 
voted  for  union  shops.  Labor  won  97 
percent  of  those  elections,  which  nvun- 
bered  in  excess  of  46,000.  So  the  working- 
man,  with  rare  exceptions,  wants  a  union 
shop.  He  wants  this  scab  we  call  14(b) 
removed  from  his  back.    That  is  clear. 

Who  is  it,  we  can  ask,  who  then  fa- 
vors these  so-called  right-to-work  laws 
and  wants  section  14(b)  retained?  Un- 
derstandably, there  are  big  businessmen 
and  groups  which  have  bought  the  idea 
that  these  antiunion  laws  will  somehow 
cut  their  labor  costs,  so  they  have 
jumped  on  the  bandwagon.  But  there 
are  some  strange  allies  associated  with 
the  amalgam  called  the  National  Right- 
To-Work  Conmiittee,  Mr.  President, 
namely  farm  organizations  which  would 
better  serve  their  own  members  if  they 
would  pay  more  attention  to  the  job  of 
getting  a  fairer  share  of  the  dollars  spent 
for  food  for  American  farmers,  and  less 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  organized  la- 
bor. We  have  not  heard  organized  labor 
telling  the  farmer  how  to  farm.  It  is 
not  labor's  place.  But  we  have  heard 
much  from  some  so-called  farm  lead- 
ers telling  labor  how  it  should — or,  more 
exactly,  how  it  should  not — organize. 

Then  there  is  the  other  element  in  this 
campaign :  the  far  right. 

Some  of  the  most  reactionary  forces  in 
the  country  are  the  most  avid  supporters 
of  these  antiunion  laws,  and  not  as  a 
guarantee  of  liberty,  but  as  a  union-bust- 
ing device.  Their  purpose  is  not  to  con- 
fer any  right  on  anyone,  but  to  make  the 
worker's  right  to  bargain  collectively  in- 
effective. 

And  who.  Mr.  President,  has  more  in- 
terest in  this  issue  than  the  workers  of 
America?  The  unions  we  are  discussing 
are  his  unions  and  no  one  else's. 

Management,  of  course,  does  have  a 
legitimate  interest,  as  one  of  the  two 
principals  in  any  labor  contract.  But 
this  issue  in  no  way  affects  its  right  to 
hire  whom  it  pleases  so  long  as  other 
legal  requirements  are  not  violated. 
Whether  a  union  shop  exists  or  not,  the 
contract  arrived  at  in  the  bargaining 
which  goes  on  between  representatives 
of  the  management  and  the  workers  of 
any  shop  applies  to  all  covered  em- 
ployees, whether  they  belong  to  the  union 
or  do  not.  Under  the  law,  the  union  is 
required  to  represent  all. 

And  our  unions  consider  this  an  honor, 
not  a  burden.  But  to  do  so  effectively, 
the  union  must,  out  of  necessity,  truly 
represent  all  the  workers.  When  it  does, 
then  and  only  then  can  the  representa- 
tives of  the  two  sides  go  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table  as  equals.  The  labor  negotiator 
knows  his  opponent,  as  it  were,  speaks 
for  the  company.  Things  are  equal  when 
the  company  negotiator  knows,  too,  that 
his  opposite  number  speaks  for  all  the 
v/orkers  involved. 

In  19  States  now,  however,  the  com- 
pany representative  need  not — indeed 
cannot — legally  acknowledge  that  the 
union  represents  all  the  workers  involved 
in  contract  talks.  He  cannot  do  so  even 
if  he  wants  to.    And  what  is  the  result? 

In  Wyoming.  Mr.  President,  where  I 
have  firsthand  knowledge,  the  result 
is,  as  I  have  said,  divisiveness.  The  ques- 
tion has  gone  to  our  State  supreme  court. 


where  the  law  was,  in  part,  nullified,  and 
where  the  majority  opinion  upholding  it 
in  the  main  was  not  without  dissent. 
But  the  litigation  is  nothing  compared  to 
the  discord  produced  between  neighbors, 
between  friends,  as  men  and  women  take 
up  sides. 

The  great  irony,  Mr.  President,  is  that, 
of  perhaps  all  the  States,  Wyoming  was 
one  which,  until  this  law  was  enacted  in 
1963,  had  achieved  a  history  almost 
totally  without  the  scars  of  labor  strife. 
We  simply  had  none — at  least,  not  in  a 
serious  sense.  Imposition  of  this  very 
restrictive  right-to-work  law  on  our 
laboring  people,  then,  was  unwarranted 
and  constituted  nothing  but  a  slap  in  the 
face.  Why  then,  Wyoming?  I  think 
the  answer  is  clear,  Mr.  President,  that 
our  State  was  chosen  because  such  a  law 
was  possible  there  at  that  time,  now 
more  than  2  years  ago,  even  if  it  was 
not,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
warranted.  The  goal  of  those  pushing 
for  these  so-called  right-to-work  laws, 
and  hence  for  retention  of  14(b),  is  to 
bust  unions  nationally.  They  cannot 
do  it  all  at  one  time,  in  one  fell  swoop. 
So  they  have  set  about  working  at  it 
step  by  step.  State  by  State. 

This  is,  perhaps  more  than  anything 
else,  an  emotional  issue.  Look  at  the 
turmoil  it  has  caused  in  State  after 
State.  Its  appeal  is  one  of  low  wages, 
hence  cheap  labor.  The  result  is  re- 
sentment on  the  part  of  those  people 
who  work  for  their  living  in  our  great 
industries.  Another  result  is  a  phony, 
cheap  type  of  competition  among  States 
for  new  industry,  based  on  the  alleged 
appeal  of  weak  unions  and  cheap  labor. 

Mr.  President,  my  State  is  a  so-called 
right-to-work  State,  but  I  shall  cast  my 
vote  for  repeal  of  14(b)  and  for  doing 
what  our  legislature  failed  to  do  by  but 
one  vote.  The  so-called  right  to  work 
has  been  a  phony  issue  from  the  start. 
The  people  want  shed  of  it. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon 
Monday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  to  which 
was  referred  for  examination  and  recom- 
mendation a  list  of  records  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  dated  September  23,  1965,  that 
appeared  to  have  no  permanent  value  or 
historical  interest,  submitted  a  report 
thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
H.R.  7919,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Roger  Williams  National 
Memorial  in  the  city  of  Providence,  R.I., 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
.  pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.    A  bill  (H.R.  7919) 

Hto  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Roger  Williams  National  Memorial  in 
the  city  of  Providence,  R.I.,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
\\  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
>"  pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  22,  1965,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  re- 
ported favorably  and  on  September  23 
the  Senate  passed  S.  1855,  a  bill  almost 
identical  to  the  House  bill  now  before  us. 
Shortly  after  the  Senate  passed  S.  1855, 
the  other  body  passed  the  House  bill 
which  was  referred  to  our  committee. 
Normally,  the  Senate  bill  would  go  to  the 
President,  but  in  this  case  in  order  to 
save  time  at  the  approaching  end  of  the 
Senate  session,  the  sponsors  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  Senators  Pell  and  Pastore, 
have  agreed  to  accept  the  House  bill  in 
order  to  assure  enactment  this  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  before  the  Senate  and 
open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
announce  there  will  be  no  further  busi- 
ness transacted  today.  However,  there 
will  be  talks,  at  least  one  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  FMr.  Holland]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Florida  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
on  the  subject  of  the  Inter-American 
Cultural  and  Trade  Center,  without  it 
being  counted  as  a  speech  upon  the  pend- 
ing business.  I  understand  that  that  is 
agreeable  with  the  majority  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROGER   WILLIAMS   NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada    [Mr.  Bible],  I  ask 


INTER-AMERICAN    CULTURAL    AND 
TRADE  CENTER 

Mr.     HOLLAND.     Mr.     President.     I 
noted,  as  I  am  sure  other  Senators  noted, 
in  the  Washington  Post  this  morning 
an  article  entitled  "Building  of  Fair  in 
CXI 1669 


Florida  Swamp  Bogs  in  Senate,"  written 
by  Julius  Duscha. 

Mr.  Duscha  usually  reports  objectively 
and  fairly,  but  since  I  note  that  there 
are  some  details  in  his  published  report 
which  cry  out  for  correction,  both  as  to 
their  objectivity  and  their  fairness,  and 
since  I  note  that  the  writer  of  the  head- 
line, who  I  am  sure  was  not  Mr.  Duscha, 
likewise  departed  from  the  standard 
of  fairness  which  should  have  been 
exercised,  I  wish  to  make  some  remarks 
about  the  Inter-American  Cultural  and 
Trade  Center  in  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Duscha  article,  containing 
many  fair  statements  but  some  whjch  are 
completely  unfair,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From    the    Washington    (D.C.)    Post,    Oct. 

9, 1965] 

Building  of  Fair  in  Florida  Swamp  Bogs 

IN  Senate 

(By  Julius  Duscha) 

A  15-year  lobbying  effort  to  drain  Federal 
funds  into  a  Florida  mangrove  swamp  to 
help  turn  it  into  a  trade  center — completely 
equipped  with  a  Disneyland — bogged  down 
in  the  Senate  yesterday. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
dug  into  tlie  project  for  nearly  2  hours  and 
then  instructed  its  staff  to  find  some  formula 
regarding  the  increasing  demands  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  trade  and  other  fairs. 

Senator  J.  Willlam  Ftjlbright,  Democrat 
of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Committee,  in- 
dicated that  the  Florida  project  would  be 
rejected  if  it  came  to  a  vote  In  its  present 
form. 

The  Florida  project  is  known  as  Interama, 
or  the  Inter-American  Cultural  and  Trade 
Center.  It  would  include  a  Tower  of  Free- 
dom and  would  be  located  on  reclaimed  land 
on  Biscayne  Bay  north  of  Miami  Beach's 
luxurious  Diplomat  Hotel. 

TWENTY-TWO-MILLION-DOLLAB   LOAN 

The  project  was  conceived  in  1941  and 
Florida  businessmen  and  members  of  the 
State's  congressional  delegation  have  been 
seeking  Federal  funds  for  it  since  1950. 

Last  February  the  Community  Facilities 
Administration  approved  a  $22  billion  loan 
to  Interama  for  the  construction  of  a  build- 
ing to  house  exhibits  by  the  United  States 
and  the  governments  of  several  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries. 

The  agency's  money  is  supposed  to  be 
used  largely  to  help  depressed  cities  and 
towns  to  build  water  and  sewer  systems. 

An  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of 
Interama  after  the  promoters  of  the  project 
hired  a  Washington  lawyer,  Raymond  M. 
Jacobson,  who  served  as  an  advance  man 
for  Vice  President  Humphrey  in  1964  cam- 
paign. 

TWO  HUNDRED   AND   SEVENTY-EIGHT  SIGNATURES 

Jacobson  helped  to  get  the  signatures  of 
50  Senators  and  228  Representatives  on  a 
petition  endorsing  Interama's  application  for 
a  community  facilities  loan. 

Also  helping  to  lobby  for  Interama  was 
Richard  K.  Donahue,  a  former  aid  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

But  the  loan  was  made  contingent  on  the 
approval  by  Congress  of  funds  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  the  U.S.  ex- 
hibit in  the  building. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  House  approved  a  bill 
providing  $15  million  for  the  U.S.  exhibit. 

The  approval  came  on  the  House's  annual 
pork-barrel  day  when  it  blithely  voted  to 
authorize  $1.7  billion  In  new  public  works 


projects  and  earmarked  another  $250,000  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  Federal  participation 
in  a  HemisPair  planned  for  1968  to  mark 
the  250th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
city  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  by  the  King  of 
Spain.  ^ 

ALASKA    ALSO    MAKING    BID 

Nor  is  HemisPair  the  last  grab  for  a 
brass  ring  on  the  fair  merry-go-round. 
Alaska's  two  Democratic  Senators,  E.  L. 
Bartlett  and  Ernest  Gruening,  want  Fed- 
eral funds  to  help  their  constituents  cele- 
brate the  centennial  In  1967  of  the  pur- 
chase of  Alaska  by  the  United  States  from 
Russia. 

Senator  Prank  J.  Lausche.  Democrat,  of 
Ohio,  an  Implacable  foe  of  both  Interama 
and  HemisPair,  has  noted  that  the  merry- 
go-round  began  with  the  1962  Seattle  Pair, 
to  which  the  Federal  Government  contrib- 
uted $8.5  million  for  a  building,  and  con- 
tinued with  the  New  York  World's  Pair, 
which  closes  this  month  and  has  had  a 
$17.5  million  Federal  building. 

Lausche  told  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee yesterday  that  it  was  time  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  get  off  thl^  merry- 
go-round,  t 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
first  place,  the  title  of  the  article 
"Building  of  Fair  in  Florida  Swamp  Bogs 
in  Senate,"  is  not  fair.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  mangrove  swamp  in  which  the 
fair  will  be  built  will  be  completely  re- 
claimed by  the  use  of  funds  with  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  no  concern 
whatever  and  before  the  development  of 
tliis  important  agency  can  be  attained. 
So  the  portion  of  the  headline  which 
reads  "Building  of  Fair  in  Florida 
Swamp"  is  misleading,  and  any  refer- 
ences in  the  article  itself  to  that  effect 
are  likewise  misleading. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  state  rather 
briefly  the  history  of  the  planning  for 
this  important  activity.  In  1950,  there 
was  introduced  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  passed,  a  resolution  giving  the 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  particular 
objective  involved.  The  resolution  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  my  then  distinguished  colleague 
in  the  House  [Mr.  Smathers]  and  in  the 
Senate  by  my  then  distinguished  col- 
league in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Pepper,  and 
myself,  and  passed  both  bodies  by  unani- 
mous votes. 

Later,  in  1951,  Florida  set  up  the  In- 
ter-American Center  Authority  to  ad- 
minister the  project,  which  has  operated 
at  considerable  expense  since  that  time 
with  all  costs  borne  by  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida and  local  agencies,  without  any  Fed- 
eral money. 

Included  among  the  members  of  the 
commission  have  been  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  Florida,  includ- 
ing our  present  Governor,  Mr.  Haydon 
Burns,  who  at  the  time  he  served  active- 
ly on  the  commission  was  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Jacksonville,  some  350  miles 
from  Miami,  the  location  of  the  cultural 
and  trade  center.  Many  other  distin- 
guished Floridians  have  served  on  the 
commission.  I  mention  only  one  of 
them,  the  brother  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Frank 
Smathers,  of  Miami,  one  of  that  city's 
most  distinguished  citizens.  Other 
members  of  the  commission  have  been 
of  similar  character,  reputation,  and 
stature  in  our  State. 
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Mr.  President,  the  location  of  the  pro- 
posed Cultural  and  Trade  Center  is  not 
in  the  exact  place  stated  by  Mr.  Duscha, 
though  I  think  the  mistake  was  inadver- 
tent. He  says  that  it  was  north  of  the 
Diplomat  Hotel,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  south  of  the  Diplomat  Hotel,  and 
nearer  to  Miami  and  the  centers  of  both 
Miami  Beach  and  Miami  than  the  place 
he  indicates. 

It  is  located  on  what  was.  and  part 
of  it  still  is,  a  mangrove  swamp  lying  at 
the  north  end  of  Biscayne  Bay,  about 
opposite  and  west  of  the  Bakers  Haul- 
over  Inlet,  which  I  am  sure  will  fix  the 
location  in  the  minds  of  Senators  who 
know  Miami. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  located  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  important  hotels, 
apartments,  residences,  and  other  high- 
priced  developments  on  various  islands 
located  in  Biscayne  Bay  and  in  Miami 
Beach,  as  well  as  being  in  close  proximity 
to  the  mainland,  where  North  Miami. 
Miami  Shores,  and  the  city  of  Miami  it- 
self are  found. 

I  say  rather  clearly,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  all  who  may  be  interested,  that  the 
mangrove  swamp  referred  to  is  the  same 
kind  of  terrain  upon  which  most  of  what 
is  now  Miami  Beach  and  other  important 
developments  of  the  Gold  Coast  were 
created. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Miami  Beach,  it 
was  a  little  string  of  sand  and  coral  rock 
along  the  Atlantic,  with  a  long  stretch 
of  mangrove  swamp,  identical  with  this 
mangrove  swamp,  back  or  west  of  it, 
which  has  since  been  filled  in  and  occu- 
pied by  many,  many  homes,  hotels,  and 
apartments,  constituting  some  of  the 
most  valuable  real  estate  in  the  State  of 
Florida,  worth,  of  course,  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  an  acre. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Florida,  I  found — and  I  state 
this  as  a  matter  of  fact — that  the  sub- 
merged land  of  Biscayne  Bay,  shallow 
enough  to  be  filled  in  and  made  into 
this  kind  of  development,  itself  was  worth 
many  thousands  of  dollars  an  acre. 

We  sold  for  the  State  some  of  the  land 
such  as  would  be  approved  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  for  such  development  at 
huge  prices.  It  has  been  developed  and 
now  is  the  location  of  some  of  the  high- 
est priced  developments  in  our  State — 
I  believe  in  any  State. 

The  1.700  acres  was  granted  to  the 
Inter-American  Cultural  and  Trade 
Center  by  the  city  of  Miami.  It  extends 
across  from  the  mainland  to  Miami 
Beach,  on  that  long  island,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  narrow  body  of  water 
which  constitutes  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway  and  which  extends  out  of  the 
northeast  comer  of  Biscayne  Bay  iiorth- 
ward  leading  toward  Jacksonville  and 
other  points  along  the  Atlantic  coastline. 
The  area  is  very  valuable.  Others  who 
know  more  than  I  do  about  value,  state 
that  the  1.700  acres  by  itself,  without  any 
development,  is  worth  approximately  $60 
million. 

I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  con- 
clusion, because  I  know  from  my  own 
experience  something  of  the  vast  value 
of  all  lands  in  that  general  area  which 
are  developable.  This  area  is  easily  de- 
velopable as  it  is  close  to  Miami  and 


Miami  Beach,  and  lies  south  of  Hollywood 
and  a  little  farther  south  of  Fort  Lau- 
derdale. It  could  not  be  more  strate- 
gically located. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  actual  development.  680  acres  have 
already  been  filled  and  reclaimed,  and 
settlement  of  the  fill  has  taken  place. 
They  are  ready  for  construction  and 
for  such  other  development  as  may  be 
called  for  in  connection  with  the  Cultural 
and  Trade  Center.  The  rest  can  be,  will 
be,  and  is  capable  of  being  developed  in 
exactly  the  same  way. 

The  State  of  Florida  has  undertaken 
the  putting  in  of  the  many  roads  and 
bridges  and  other  structures  of  that  kind, 
without  expense  to  the  Inter-American 
Cultural  and  Trade  Center  which,  as  I 
have  ah'eady  stated,  is  controlled  by  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  created  by  State  law,  with  authority 
to  make  this  development. 

With  reference  to  the  value  of  the 
roads,  bridges,  and  other  structures,  I 
am  not  able  to  say  how  much  they  will 
cost,  but  I  luiderstand  the  cost  will  be 
approximately  $6  million,  for  which  the 
State  of  Florida  has  assumed  complete 
responsibility. 

In  addition,  the  city  of  North  Miami, 
the  closest  area  from  the  standpoint  of 
availability  of  water  and  sewage  serv- 
ice, has  undertaken  to  accomplish,  with- 
out expense  to  the  Center,  the  installa- 
tion of  the  water  mains,  the  sewerage 
structures,  and  other  structures  of  that 
kind  which  will  be  necessary  for  the  serv- 
icing of  this  important  area. 

With  reference  to  the  other  utilities, 
the  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.  has  un- 
dertaken, without  expense  to  anyone 
other  than  itself,  to  build  all  of  the  fa- 
cilities which  will  make  power  avail- 
able in  the  entire  area;  likewise,  the 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  Co.  has  under- 
taken to  furnish  service  to  the  area,  at 
its  own  expense.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  to  the  utiMty  companies  will  be 
approximately  $15  million. 

In  addition,  the  well-known  bonding 
firm  of  Goodbody  &  Co.  has  approved  a 
fully  validated  $21  million  bond  issue 
upon  the  area  and  has  actually  bought 
the  first  $8  million  of  bonds — and  this 
was  as  I  understand  before  a  spade  h£td 
been  turned,  or  any  development  had 
begvm — indicating  that  there  is  great 
value  in  this  particular  area. 

I  have  said  this  much  about  the  ma- 
terial things  involved  here,  because  the 
article  of  Mr.  Duscha  does  not  give  a 
clear  picture  of  the  great  value  in  the 
development  already  completed,  and  the 
value  of  the  rest  of  the  tract  of  approxi- 
mately 1,000  acres  which  is  to  be  re- 
claimed and  which  is  equally  accessible 
and  equally  available  and  valuable  as 
the  680  acres  already  completely  re- 
claimed and  ready  for  buildings. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  what  the  Federal 
Government  has  done,  Mr.  Duscha  is 
correct,  except  that  the  linotype  operator 
made  a  mistake.  Mr.  Duscha  says  that 
the  Community  Facilities  Administration 
approved  "a  $22  billion  loan"  last  year. 
It  was.  of  course,  a  S22  million  loan. 
The  purpose  of  the  loan  was  not  to  build 
only  the  building  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Duscha,    but   along   with   other   funds 


gained  from  the  bonding  issue,  and  oth- 
erwise, to  construct  other  buildings  re- 
quired to  house  the  exhibit  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  will  not  have 
to  put  up  a  dime  to  construct  its  own 
building,  and  the  buildings  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  already  interested 
in  the  fair  which  wish  to  have  their  own 
participation  in  this  important  project. 

Mr.  President,  so  much  for  those  items. 
I  believe  that  there  are  other  points  to 
which  I  might  refer  briefly. 

Mr.  Duscha  hsis  this  paragraph  which 
I  believe  leaves  a  particularly  unfortu- 
nate implication.  After  saying  that  the 
Community  Facilities  loan  in  the  amount 
of  $22  million  had  been  made,  which  he 
says  is  $22  billion — a  slight  difference, 
Mr.  President,  and  I  am  sure  a  typo- 
graphical error — and  was  highly  secured 
interest  bearing,  and  on  a  bank- worthy 
basis,  he  says : 

The  agency's  money  is  supposed  to  be 
used  largely  to  help  depressed  cities  and 
towns  to  build  water  and  sewer  systems. 

Mr.  President,  I  doubt  if  many  of  the 
cities  which  have  been  helped  with  Com- 
munity Facilities  would  be  complimented 
by  being  included  within  the  classifica- 
tion of  depressed  towns  and  cities. 

However,  this  is  the  part  to  which  I 
specifically  refer : 

An  exception  was  made  In  the  case  of  In- 
terama  after  the  promoters  of  the  project 
hired  a  Washington  lawyer,  Raymond  M. 
Jacobson.  who  served  as  an  advance  man 
for  Vice  President  Humphrey  In  the  1964 
campaign. 

That  carries  the  implication  that  the 
action  was  taken  as  a  result  of  the  hiring 
of  this  estimable  and  highly  capable 
young  man — incidentally,  a  Floridian — 
or  as  a  result  of  his  political  activities. 
Neither  of  those  things  happens  to  be 
true. 

This  action  was  taken  because  the 
Housing  Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  through  col- 
loquies upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
the  floor  of  the  House  conducted  between 
Members  of  the  Florida  delegation  and 
the  chairmen  of  those  two  committees, 
made  it  abundantly  clear — and  this  ap- 
pears in  great  detail  in  the  record  of 
both  Senate  and  House — that  where  an 
area  is  designed  for  developments  such 
as  this,  and  does  not  lie  within  the 
actual  limits  of  any  city,  as  is  the  case 
here,  it  was  completely  eligible  and  com- 
pletely qualifled  for  such  a  loan.  Both 
distinguished  chairmen  of  the  commit- 
tees— the  Senator  from  Alabama  tMr. 
Sparkman]  in  the  Senate — made  it  clear. 
as  the  record  will  show,  that  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Administration  must 
be  careful  to  be  sure  the  loan  was  safe 
and  worthy  of  the  making ;  and  that  ap- 
pears with  complete  clarity. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would 
not  have  wanted  the  loan  made  on  any 
other  basis. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  happened 
to  be  the  one  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
having  the  colloquy  v;ith  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  in  the 
Senate,  to  which  I  have  referred.  One 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  Repre- 
sentative Pepper,  had  the  similar  collo- 
quy with  the  chairman  of  the  House 
committee,  to  which  I  have  referred.   In 
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both  instances  it  was  made  clear  that 
nobody  wanted  a  Federal  loan  in  con- 
nection with  the  project  except  a  loan 
that  was  well  secured  and  could  be  ap- 
proved by  any  eagle-eyed  banker  as  being 
so  secured,  as  it  is. 

In  addition  to  the  very  large  expense 
which  the  State  of  Florida  has  carried 
since  1952  in  this  matter  and  the  great 
contribution  of  the  city  of  Miami  and 
the  other  agencies  which  I  have  men- 
tioned as  well  as  the  bond  issue,  inde- 
pendent entrepreneurs  are  interested  in 
this  project  to  the  extent  that  they  have 
stated  their  willingness  to  put  up  large 
amounts  of  money  in  the  development  of 
entertainment  and  other  features  of 
great  value. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  article  by 
Mr.  Duscha  contained  many  fair  and  ob- 
jective statements.  One  of  the  state- 
ments he  made  in  the  article  is  that  it 
would  include  a  tower  of  freedom. 

The  tower  of  freedom  as  planned,  and 
the  financing  is  already  planned,  would 
be  the  highest  structure  in  the  world  and 
would  command  the  attention  of  all 
coming  to  that  part  of  the  State  and  all 
arriving  by  air  from  Latin  America  and 
elsewhere  at  the  International  Airport 
at  Miami. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  for  the 
Record  why  I  say  Miami  is  the  exact 
spot  for  such  a  cultural  exchange  center. 
It  happens  to  be  in  almost  the  geographic 
and  population  center  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Anyone  can  determine 
this  for  himself  if  he  wants  to  look  at  a 
map.  It  happens  to  be  the  funnel 
through  which  literally  millions  of  peo- 
ple going  to  Latin  America,  either  from 
the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  or  coming 
here,  pause  for  various  periods  on  their 
way  to  visit  Latin  America  or  our  own 
country.  The  International  Airport  at 
Miami  handles  literally  millions  of  visi- 
tors going  to  or  from  Latin  America. 

In  addition,  Miami  happens  to  be  the 
spot  where  most  tourists  who  go  to  Flori- 
da like  to  make  one  of  their  visits  before 
they  leave  our  State.  We  are  getting 
between  15  and  16  million  tourists  each 
year. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  so  happens  that 
the  gold  coast  area  of  Florida  has  grown 
with  great  rapidity.  Dade  County,  which 
includes  Miami,  has  well  over  1  million 
permanent  residents,  not  including  the 
Cuban  refugees.  Broward  County,  just 
north,  whose  boundary  is  just  a  short 
distance  from  Interama,  has  some 
350,000  people.  The  county  immediately 
north  of  that.  Palm  Beach,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  between  200,000  and  250.000. 

So  this  center  is  located  at  the  exact 
spot  where  many  people  coming  to  or 
from  Latin  America  go  in  the  largest 
numbers,  and  where  literally  millions 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  located 
at  that  spot  in  Florida  the  exhibits  and 
other  structures  which  will  be  there. 

This  Cultural  and  Trade  Center  will 
contain  the  evidences  of  culture,  edu- 
cation, science,  industry,  trade,  and  agri- 
culture which  we  think  would  tend  to 
promote  greater  closeness  between  our- 
selves and  the  Latin  American  peoples. 
Incidentally,  I  may  say  that  the 
l^tin  American  Ambassadors  both  to  the 
OAS  and  to  our  own  coimtry  have  shown 


very  great  interest  in  this  project. 
Dozens  of  them  went  to  the  White  House 
with  us  in  presenting  this  project  to  the 
President  himself  before  the  approval  of 
the  $22  million  loan,  evidencing  their 
interest  and  hopes  and  willingness  to 
participate. 

As  to  what  would  be  done  there,  let  me 
remind  the  Senate  that  we  are  now 
spending  billions  of  dollars  in  the  Inter- 
American  Alliance.  We  are  trying  every- 
where to  help  them  in  their  building,  in 
their  development,  in  their  agricultural 
projects,  in  their  educational  projects, 
to  obtain  greater  independence  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  their  people. 
Along  with  that,  we  are  trying  in  many 
ways  to  build  a  better  understanding 
with  them  on  a  person-to-person  basis. 
Included  in  the  person-to-person  proj- 
ects, I  may  mention  that  several  cities 
in  my  State  have  sister  cities  in  Latin 
America,  and  people  from  those  cities 
frequently  visit  back  and  forth.  Every 
institution  of  higher  learning  in  our 
State  has  many  Latin  American  stu- 
dents, and  some  of  our  students  go  down 
to  some  of  their  fine  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  I  have  been  active  in  connec- 
tion with  the  conduct  of  our  helping  to 
buUd  the  Inter-American  Highway  and 
the  Rama  Road.  I  have  twice  attended 
Pan-American  highway  meetings,  in 
which  the  United  States  has  actively  par- 
ticipated. I  know  something  of  other 
projects  in  which  we  have  helped  them 
and  they  have  helped  us. 

For  instance.  I  remember  flying  in  one 
of  the  helicopters  of  our  engineers  that 
was  used  in  Nicaragua  to  help  the  people 
of  Nicaragua  make  the  first  accurate  map 
of  much  of  their  country  which  they  ever 
had.  That  is  true  of  several  areas  of 
Central  America,  where  there  had  been 
no  accurate  mapping  because  of  the  very 
rough  terrain. 

I  could  mention  several  educational 
projects.  I  have  been  several  times  to 
visit  officially  the  Panama  Canal  I 
know  of  some  of  the  friendly  relations 
there,  although  we  have  read  generally 
of  unfriendly  incidents. 

At  Caracas,  although  we  hear  of  some 
of  the  outbreaks  against  our  country  or 
our  important  visitors,  there  are  evi- 
dences of  much  closeness  between  those 
people  and  our  own  and  we  know  of  the 
progress  being  made  in  that  country. 

We  in  Florida  have,  since  1951,  or  prior 
to  that  time,  made  a  great  contribution 
toward  this  project.  We  have  contrib- 
uted much  money  and  energy  over  the 
past  15  years  to  this  project.  I  am  not 
overstating  it  when  I  say  that  in  value 
we  have  contributed  over  $100  million. 
I  can  say  that  the  real,  acid  test  of 
acceptance  by  the  Latin  Americans  of 
their  invitation  to  exhibit  in  the  build- 
ings we  shall  construct  for  them  is  the 
question  of  whether  the  United  States 
of  America  is  to  have  a  creditable 
exhibit  there  also. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  frequently  felt 
that  as  to  fairs  elsewhere,  there  was  a 
worthwhile  value  for  our  country.  Sen- 
ators will  recall  that  I  handled  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  the  item  of  appropri- 
ation from  the  funds  of  this  coimtry  to 
make  sure  that  we  would  have  a  credit- 
able showing  in  behalf  of  our  Nation  at 


the  New  York  World's  Fair.  I  assisted 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  in  a  similar  effort  with  re- 
spect to  the  Seattle  Fair.  I  will  always 
try  to  help  American  areas  which  are 
trying  to  advance  the  interests  of  our 
country,  and  the  mere  fact  that  they  are 
at  the  same  time  advancing  the  interests 
of  their  own  community  is  to  be  taken 
for  granted,  because  if  the  project  is  suc- 
cessful, of  course,  it  will  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  their  community. 

I  believe  that  this  showing  of  great 
interest,  at  great  investment  by  the  State 
of  Florida,  the  city  of  Miami,  and  the 
county  of  Dade,  and  other  areas  at 
their  own  cost,  has  not  been  equaled 
elsewhere  and  I  doubt  if  it  will  be  equaled 
anywhere  else  as  a  showing  of  willing- 
ness to  spend  for  something  that  we  be- 
lieve worthwhile  for  the  interest  of  this 
country  and  of  ourselves. 

I  am  sorry  the  matter  has  been  slowed 
down  In  the  able  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  passed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives only  the  other  day.  Again, 
Mr.  Duscha  reflected  little  credit  upon 
the  project  by  saying  it  passed  on  what 
he  calls  Pork  Day.  Let  me  get  the  ex- 
act wording.  I  do  want  to  quote  it  cor- 
rectly. He  called  it  "Axmual  Pork  Bar- 
rel Day." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  pork  barrel 
matter.  A  pork  barrel  item  is  a  name 
given  to  appropriation  items  for  cities. 
States,  or  agencies,  which  are  never  asked 
to  contribute  in  proportion  t6  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Federal  Goyfemroent. 

In  this  Instance  we  h&vd  contributed 
very  greatly;  far  more  th^fri  we  are  ask- 
ing the  Federal  Goverm/ent  to  contrib- 
ute in  this  project.  We  lanly  want  them 
to  put  In  money  to  flnanc^he  UJS.  ex- 
hibit there  and  to  keep  it  going  for  4 
years,  which  we  believe  will  deinonstrate 
the  usefulness  and  the  success  of  this 
project. 

This  is  a  permanent  project,  but  if 
It  is  not  successful  in  those  4  years  the 
United  States  always  has  th*  right.  If 
it  wishes,  and  Congress  will^ave  con- 
trol of  that,  to  say  that  it  is  not  suc- 
cessful and  has  not  met  the  objectives 
and  dreams  of  those  who  worked  so 
long  on  it.  That  will  be  the  privilege 
of  Congress,  even  if  Congress  passes  the 
pending  bUl  which  calls  for  $11  million 
for  the  exhibit  with  various  features  In 
it  which  are  very  tmusual,  such  as  in 
the  facilities  and  Alms  for  the  audio- 
visual features  which  will  be  in  the  vari- 
ous languages  of  the  people  who  will  be 
passing  through  it. 

Then,  it  has  $1  million  a  year  for  each 
of  the  4  years  for  the  actual  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  the  long 
dreams,  work,  and  expenditures,  which 
are  a  very  heavy  contribution  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  State  which  I  represent  In 
part,  will  be  recognized  in  an  appropriate 
way  in  this  Congress. 

The  only  reason  I  have  risen  to  speak 
today  before  the  matter  was  pending  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  because  of  this 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  this  morn- 
ing In  a  very  prominent  place,  which  I 
believe  does  not  give  the  real  picture  of 
this  proposed  cultural  exhibit. 
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Mr.  President,  if  there  is  anything  we 
need  to  do  to  supplement  our  great  in- 
vestments through  the  Inter-American 
Alliance,  which  we  are  making  by  the 
hundreds  of  millions,  and  by  the  billions, 
it  is  to  have  more  friendship  and  com- 
plete understanding  with  those  people 
who  are  our  neighbors.  Our  future  and 
their  future  is  soing  to  depend  more  on 
the  building  of  better  understanding  and 
more  on  the  better  appreciation,  each  for 
the  other,  than  any  other  factor  and  not 
on  the  fact  that  we  contribute  heavily 
to  the  building  of  a  system  of  highways. 
We  contributed  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
the  Inter-American  Highway  through 
Central  America  which  has  a  rugged  ter- 
rain, and  small  populations  or  assets  of 
their  own  upon  which  to  draw. 

That  is  fine,  but  nothing  will  be  done 
to  make  a  greater  impression  than  will 
be  created  by  a  great  continuing  institu- 
tion where  we  may  have  exhibits  of  their 
activities  which  show  their  culture  as  we 
display  ours. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  us  know 
that  in  the  city  of  San  Jose,  in  Costa 
Rica,  there  is  a  beautiful  grand  opera 
building  similar  to  the  one  in  Monte  Car- 
lo. I  happen  to  have  been  in  both  places. 
It  has  a  fine  company  playing  there  a 
large  part  of  the  year. 

I  can  cite  instance  after  instance  of 
things  which  they  are  developing  in  their 
culture  which  we  would  admire  and 
which  we  would  love  to  have  the  chance 
to  enjoy  and  which  our  people,  if  they 
have  the  chance  to  enjoy,  would  better 
understand  why  we  are  spending  these 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  the  inter- 
American  program  and  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can Alliance. 

I  shall  not  weary  the  Senate  further 
by  speaking  on  this  subject.  I  wish, 
however,  to  remind  the  Senate  that  the 
community  of  Miami  has  responded 
nobly  to  the  crisis  forced  on  it  by  the 
policy  of  our  Nation  as  a  whole  by  the 
welcoming  of  Cuban  refugees.  They 
have  received  in  that  one  city  better  than 
200,000  r^'fugees.  many  of  them  now  re- 
settled. 

The  Federal  Government  has  done  a 
fine  job  there.  My  hat  is  off  to  it.  Noth- 
ing, however,  can  compare  to  the  tre- 
mendous impact  on  the  Miami  people 
themselves  of  that  invasion  of  refugees, 
many  of  them  arriving  without  any- 
thing except  the  clothes  they  had  on  their 
backs.  The  impact  has  fallen  most 
heavily  on  the  city  of  Miami  and  its  peo- 
ple have  responded  in  perfectly  noble 
fashion. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  feel  that 
they  are  entitled  to  some  credit  for  hav- 
ing done  that.  We  are  now  entering 
into  this  new  program  which  we  say  will 
bring  15.000,  20,000,  25,000  new  refugees, 
who  for  the  most  part  will  be  there;  al- 
though some  will  resettle  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  the  city  of  Miami  is  do- 
ing its  part.  The  county  of  Dade  is 
doing  its  part.  The  State  of  Florida  is 
doing  its  part.  We  believe  that  this  meet- 
ing place  between  the  cultures  of  Latin 
America  and  our  own,  which  is  almost 
the  exact  center  of  the  geographic  West- 
ern Hemisphere  and  of  the  population 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  is  an  ideal 
and  unique  spot  in  which  to  set  up  a 


place  where  the  cultures  may  meet, 
where  people  may  meet,  where  acquaint- 
ances may  be  made,  where  we  can  learn 
the  good  things  about  them,  and  where 
they  can  learn  the  good  things  about  us 
and  about  our  people. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  matter  has  gotten 
into  controversy,  and  that  some  of  our 
very  able  friends  have  seen  fit  to  make 
it  the  subject  of  delaying  tactics  in  our 
committee.  I  close  by  reminding  our 
good  friends  that,  after  serious  debate 
and  full  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  following  hearing  and  report,  and 
a  good  record  of  both  of  the  hearing  and 
the  report,  the  House  passed  this  legis- 
lation by  a  majority  of  better  than  2  to  1 
on  a  rollcall  vote. 

I  hope  that  we  may  give  equally  care- 
ful, equally  patriotic,  equally  generous, 
equally  prompt  consideration  to  this 
matter  in  these  closing  days  of  the  ses- 
sion, when  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  mat- 
ters up  for  consideration,  because  the 
interest  on  the  bonds  is  being  paid,  and 
it  is  costing  money,  and  the  continuing 
expense  of  the  whole  project  is  some- 
thing that  must  be  considered.  There- 
fore, the  Federal  Government  ought  to 
move  ahead  without  further  delay. 

After  all,  15  years  is  a  good,  long  time 
for  even  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
sider a  project,  particularly  when  it  in- 
volves so  little  money  as  this,  which  will 
go  to  those  who  have  so  highly  lived  up. 
I  think,  to  the  test  of  Americanism  as 
have  the  people  and  the  governments  of 
Miami  and  Dade  County,  and  of  the 
State  of  Florida  as  a  whole. 

I  thank  the  Senate  for  yielding  me 
this  time,  which  does  not  count  as  time 
upon  the  pending  business  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


those  who  gave  their  all,  even  the  very 
blood  of  their  bodies  for  the  dawn  of  a 
better  day. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  stir  our  minds  and 
the  minds  of  men  everywhere  that  a 
nobler  spirit  and  wiser  vision  may  rule 
our  thoughts  and  ways. 

May  we  humbly  acknowledge  that  we 
are  not  praying  for  the  peace  of  ease  but 
for  the  peace  of  righteousness  and  good 
will  and  the  moral  law  that  fulfills  itself 
in  fellowship  and  guides  humanity  out 
of  chaos  and  confusion  into  brotherhood. 

Enlighten  our  darkness;  may  igno- 
rance, poverty,  oppression  be  done  away. 
May  the  Prince  of  Peace  reign  supremely 
everywhere.    Amen. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  9 
o'clock  and  41  minutes  a.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess,  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  until  Monday,  October 
11,  19o5,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoND.w,  October  11, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  prefaced  his  prayer  with  these 
words  of  Scripture:  n  Timothy  2:14:  Of 
these  things  put  them  in  remembrance. 

Almighty  God,  we  celebrate  these 
many  days  in  our  national  history  as  a 
time  of  high  and  holy  remembrance; 
days  that  bring  back  a  medley  of  memo- 
ries, exaltations,  regrets,  and  dismay. 

Help  us  to  call  to  mind  in  our  prayers 
the  heroism  of  the  men  and  the  forti- 
tude of  women  in  the  days  of  terror  and 
trial — those  who  endured  with  valor; 
those  who  suffered  with  patience;   and 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday,  October  8,  1965,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  7919.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Roger  Williams  National 
Memorial  in  the  city  of  Providence,  R.I.,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBL^  DAY 
The  SPEAKER.    This  is  District  of 

Columbia  day. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 

from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  McMillan]. 
Mr.  MCMILLAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 

[Mr.  Whitener]  to  call  up  bills  from  his 

subcommittee. 


PROVIDING  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 
FOR  MAKING  CERTAIN  TELE- 
PHONE CALLS 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
10497)  to  provide  criminal  penalties  for 
making  certain  telephone  calls  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10497 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  make  use 
of  telephone  facilities  or  equipment  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  (1)  for  an  anonymous 
call  or  calls  if  In  a  mrnner  reasonably  to  be 
expected  to  annoy,  abuse,  torment,  harass,  or 
embarrass  one  or  more  persons;  (2)  for  re- 
peated calls,  if  with  Intent  to  annoy,  abuse, 
torment,  harass,  or  embarrass  one  or  more 
persons;  or  (3)  for  any  comment,  request, 
suggestion,  or  proposal  which  Is  obscene, 
lewd,  lascivious,  filthy,  or  indecent. 

(b)  A  violation  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  occurred  at  either  the  place 
at  which  the  telephone  call  was  made  or  the 
place  at  which  the  telephone  call  was 
received. 

(c)  Whoever  violates  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  or 
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to  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twelve 
months,  or  both. 

(d)  Any  person  arrested.  Indicted,  or 
otherwise  charged  with  violating  this  section 
shall  be  requested  by  the  court  to  take  a 
pretrial  mental  examination,  at  a  mental 
hospital  designated  by  the  court,  and  all  costs 
of  such  examination  shall  be  paid  by  the 
government. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  affect  the  application  of  section  927  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of 
law  for  the  District  of  Columbia",  approved 
March  3,  1901,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
24-301),  to  any  person  arrested.  Indicted,  or 
otherwise  charged  with  the  violation  of  this 
section. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  10497  is  to  provide  crimi- 
nal penalties  to  persons  found  guilty  of 
making  certain  telephone  calls  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  bill  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  make  use  of  telephone  facili- 
ties or  equipment  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  following  purposes : 

First.  For  an  anonymous  call  or  calls 
if  in  a  manner  reasonably  to  be  expected 
to  annoy,  abuse,  torment,  harass,  or  em- 
barrass one  or  more  persons; 

Second.  For  repeated  calls,  if  with  in- 
tent to  annoy,  abuse,  torment,  harass,  or 
embarrass  one  or  more  persons;  or 

Third.  For  any  comment,  request, 
suggestion,  or  proposal  which  is  obscene, 
lewd,  lascivious,  filthy,  or  indecent. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  a  viola- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  have  occurred 
either  at  the  place  where  the  telephone 
call  was  made,  or  at  the  place  where  the 
call  was  received. 

The  bill  subjects  violators  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $500  or  to  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  12  months,  or  both. 
The  laws  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  im- 
pose similar  penalties. 

Present  law  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia provides  a  maximum  penalty  of  a  $10 
fine  for  disorderly  conduct  for  so-called 
prank  telephone  calls. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  a  pre- 
trial mental  examination  shall  be  re- 
quested by  the  court  of  any  person  ar- 
rested, indicted,  or  otherwise  charged 
with  violating  the  above  provisions,  such 
examination  to  be  at  a  mental  hospital 
designated  by  the  court,  and  the  cost 
thereof  to  be  paid  by  the  government. 

Finally,  provision  is  included  in  the 
bill  to  assui-e  that  nothing  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  bill  will  affect  the  ap- 
plication of  the  provisions  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  with  respect  to  insane 
criminals  and  to  the  commitments 
thereof. 

There  is  hardly  a  Member  of  Congress 
who  has  not  heard  complaints  from  his 
secretary  or  staff  members  who  have 
been  the  victims  of  obscene,  annoying, 
or  harassing  telephone  calls  at  some 
time  or  other. 

According  to  information  filed  with 
your  committee,  an  increa.sing  number 
of  perverts,  burglars,  and  just  plain 
cranks  are  using  the  telephone  to  plague 
Washington  area  residents — particularly 
women. 

Police  and  prosecutors  throughout  the 
area  report  hardly  a  day  goes  by  without 
at  least  one  complaint  of  an  obscene 
call,  some  of  them  involving  obscene 


messages  to  women,  others  decoy  calls 
by  burglars. 

Between  35  and  40  cases  a  month  are 
under  active  investigation  by  the  tele- 
phone company's  security  force.  Count- 
ed as  one  case  is  the  caller  who  has  given 
the  same  shockingly  indecent  spiel  to  a 
hundred  or  more  women. 

Washingrton  residents,  unprotected  by 
any  kind  of  law  against  telephone  harass- 
ment, face  this  pattern  of  cases: 

A  pervert  posing  as  a  doctor  was  be- 
lieved to  have  made  more  than  50,000 
calls  throughout  the  area  over  a  period 
of  several  years  before  his  recent  cap- 
ture, in  nearby  Maryland.  His  spiel: 
Telling  women  that  their  husbands  had 
visited  him  for  delicate  medical  help 
and  asking  them  numerous  intimate 
questions. 

A  university's  telephone  switchboard 
was  tied  up  so  completely  that  all  school 
business  came  to  a  halt  because  of  one 
family's  domestic  crisis.  The  man  got 
20  of  his  friends  to  keep  calling  the  uni- 
versity v/here  his  wife  worked.  They 
said  nothing,  simply  breathed  into  the 
telephone,  but  no  other  calls  could  come 
through. 

Two  District  firms — a  moving  company 
and  a  barbershop — nearly  went  out  of 
business  through  telephone  harassment 
directed  not  at  the  firms  but  at  some 
employee.  In  both  cases,  calls  swamped 
telephone  facilities. 

A  current  trap  for  the  unwary  is  the 
telephone  survey.  It  is  used  by  both  bur- 
glars and  perverts  in  the  District. 

The  pei-verts  use  the  survey  to  entice 
the  housewife  into  carrying  on  an  inno- 
cent conversation  before  the  caller  moves 
into  obscenity. 

Police  believe  burglars  are  employing 
the  survey  technique  to  "case"  a  house 
without  running  any  risk  of  being  spot- 
ted. Cited  as  a  typical  example  is  the 
housewife's  responses  to  the  seemingly 
innocuous  qustions  of  a  caller  posing  as 
a  TV  market  analyst. 

The  bill  has  the  support  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  the  local  telephone 
company,  and  other  groups. 

Your  committee  has  not  heard  of  any 
objections  to  this  legislation,  and  recom- 
mends its  approval  by  the  House. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  and  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  expeditious  manner  in  which  they 
responded  to  this  legislation. 

I  particularly  would  like  to  commend 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  White- 
ner 1,  for  his  knowledgeable  advice  and 
counsel.  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan],  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  NelsenI. 
for  their  splendid  support  and  assistance 
to  me  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor 
and  assuring  its  passage. 

The  residents  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
are  really  unprotected  by  any  effective 
law  against  persons  making  obscene  tele- 
phone calls.  The  present  penalty  upon 
conviction  of  such  a  charge  is  a  $10  fine 
for  disorderly  conduct  and  a  defendant 
can  go  scot  free  simply  by  forfeiting 


collateral.  My  bill  would  boost  these 
penalties  to  $500  and  imprisonment  for 
up  to  a  year.  This  is  the  same  maximum 
penalty  provided  by  the  neighboring 
States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

Tlie  police  tell  me  that  some  of  these 
persons  make  literally  hundreds  of  calls 
over  a  short  period  of  time.  The  mental 
anguish  they  cause  is  tremendous.  They 
pretend  to  be  doctors,  marriage  counsel- 
ors, survey  takers,  and  a  number  of  other 
things.  The  police  have  a  difficult  time 
tracking  down  the  perverts  who  comb 
through  telephone  directories  to  find 
the  numbers  of  women  they  can  harass 
with  indecent  remarks. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  enforce- 
ment and  the  present  small  penalty, 
many — if  not  most — obscene  telephone 
calls  go  unreported  to  the  police.  They 
should  be  reported.  The  police  and  the 
telephone  company  want  them  to  be  re- 
ported. Sometimes,  just  a  fragment  of 
information  can  be  the  needed  clue  to 
to  provide  identification  of  the  caller. 

I  can  also  report  to  the  House  that 
telephone  experts  are  currently  perfect- 
ing devices  which  are  going  to  make  it 
much  easier  to  track  down  persons  who 
make  obscene  telephone  calls.  So  it  is 
important  that  action  be  taken  now  to 
make  certain  that  tougher  penalties  are 
enacted  into  law. 

I  believe  adoption  of  this  bill  by  Con- 
gress would  serve  as  a  greater  deterrent 
to  the  commission  of  such  crimes.  And 
it  would  give  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  a  much  stronger  weapon  of 
enforcement.  The  overall  effect  should 
be  a  greater  peace  of  mind  for  the  thou- 
sands of  women  in  this  city  who  have  re- 
ceived such  calls.  One  can  just  imagine 
the  fear  an  obscene  telephone  call  strikes 
in  the  heart  of  a  woman  living  alone. 
Washington  has  a  larger  number  of 
single  women  and  widows  than  most 
cities  because  they  come  here  to  work  in 
Government  agencies.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  Member  of  Congress  who  has 
not  heard  complaints  of  this  kind,  in 
many  cases  from  women  on  his  own  staff. 

I  must  point  out  also,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  strengthening  of  the  law  is  not 
without  compassion.  I  am  fully  aware 
that  many  of  the  persons  making  ob- 
scene telephone  calls  are  mentally  ill  and 
need  psychiatric  attention.  This  bill 
contains  a  provision  for  voluntary  pre- 
trial mental  examinations  of  persons 
charged  with  violating  this  law.  If  such 
an  individual  is  mentally  ill,  the  court 
should  have  that  information  available 
at  the  time  the  case  comes  to  trial.  In 
that  event,  treatment  can  be  required. 

It  makes  little  sense  to  bring  such  per- 
sons to  justice  and  levy  fines  and  im- 
prisonment if  nothing  is  done  to  remedy 
the  cause  of  such  antisocial  behavior. 
If  a  defendant  refuses  to  take  such  an 
examination,  my  bill  specifically  pro- 
vides that  the  judge  can  still  order  an 
examination  if  he  believes  the  defend- 
ant is  mentally  unsound. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  great  con- 
cern in  Congress  over  crime  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  This  bill  makes  an  at- 
tack on  one  aspect  of  that  problem.  The 
Police  Chief,  the  U.S.  attorney,  the  tele- 
phone company,  the  staff  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Crime  Commission,  and  the 
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victims  of  such  calls  are  all  agreed  that 
legislation  is  needed.  I  ask  you  to  re- 
spond to  their  plea  for  action. 

The  following  article  on  this  subject 
from  the  August  18,  1965,  Post  follows: 
Latton  Endorses  Bill  on  Obscene  Phoners 
(By  Alfred  E.   Lewis) 

Police  Chief  John  B.  Layton  said  yester- 
day he  would  like  to  see  a  House  bill,  stiff- 
ening penalties  for  obscene  telephone  calls, 
become  law. 

The  legislation,  by  Representative  Cor- 
nelius E.  Gallagher,  Democrat,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, would  provide  a  $500  fine,  a  year's  im- 
prisonment, or  both,  for  a  person  convicted 
of  making  an  obscene  telephone  call — an 
offense  now  punishable  In  Washington  by  a 
*10  fine   for  disorderly   conduct. 

Layton  said  the  obscene  telephone  caller 
is  a  hard  man — only  rarely  a  woman — to 
catch  and  the  thousands  of  complaints  reg- 
istered nere  annually  soak  up  a  lot  of  police 
man-hours — most  of  them  fruitless.  The 
Gallagher  bill  would  bring  the  Washington 
penalty  for  the  offense  more  In  keeping  with 
those  In  suburban  Jurisdictions,  and  In  some 
Instances  beyond  them. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co. 
also  would  like  to  see  the  Gallagher  bill  be- 
come law,  and  for  much  the  same  reasons 
Layton  cites — Its  deterrent  effects,  and  the 
possible  easing  of  the  workload  on  Its  in- 
vestigative force. 

The  obscene  phone  caller's  voice  takes 
many  forms.  Sometimes  he  poses  as  a  mar- 
riage counselor:  sometimes  as  a  physician; 
sometimes  as  the  Just  plain  nut  he  usually 
turns  out  to  be. 

Because  of  him,  the  phone  company  ad- 
vises single  women  to  list  their  phone  num- 
ber only  by  their  last  names  and  a  couple  of 
initials,  and  In  any  case  to  avoid  the  listing 
of  the  more  exotic  first  names  and  the  desig- 
nation, "Miss."  Once  their  listing  has  been 
discovered  by  the  obscene  phone  caller, 
about  all  the  phone  company  can  do  Is  ad- 
vise a  new  nonlisted  number,  or  If  that  is 
not  feasible,  its  call-screening  service. 

Nor  Is  the  unwelcome  phone  caller  always 
sexually  oriented.  Sometimes  he  or  she  has 
no  voice  at  all  and  his  target  hears  nothing 
but  deep  breathing  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line.  Sometimes,  too,  his  target  is  known  to 
him  personally  and  will  be  called  regularly 
at  3:37  a.m.  each  day  In  vindication  of  some 
real  or  fancied  mistreatment  the  caller  has 
received  at  the  target's  hands. 

Difficult  as  they  are  to  catch,  once  an 
obscene  phone  caller  is  identified,  dozens  of 
complaints  are  cleared  up,  police  explain. 

Alexandria  police  records  on  the  offenre 
probably  are  typical  of  those  in  surrounding 
Jurisdictions.  There  were  118  of  them  re- 
corded in  the  year  ending  last  July  1.  but 
each  complainant  probably  received  a  series 
of  the  calls,  so  the  figure  Is  not  indicative 
of  the  number  of  such  calls.  The  obscene 
phone  caller  is  not  a  seasonal  operator,  nor 
does  he  annoy  any  special  section  of  the 
city,  the  figures  show. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  are  excerpts 
from  the  broadcast  interview  program  of 
John  Schaefer.  "Talk  of  New  York," 
WCBS-Radio,  July  30,  1965: 

Dr.  Emanuel  Hammer,  a  psychoanalyst 
with  the  National  Psychological  Association 
for  psychoanalysis  and  the  head  of  the 
psychology  department  of  the  New  York 
Criminal  Court's  Psychiatry  Clinic,  tells  of 
some  of  the  reasons  people  make  obscene  or 
nuisance  calls: 

"They  fall  into  a  category  very  similar  to 
the  exhibitionist.  If  they  prove  by  terroriz- 
ing the  woman  that  they  can  be  taken  seri- 
ously as  a  man.  then  they  are  reassured. 
Mostly  what  is  behind  it  is  a  sense  of  Inade- 
quacy as  a  male,  and  so  by  talking  dirty  on 
the  telephone  or  saying,  look  at  me,  boy,  can 


il  talk  It  up:  can  I  be  a  man  with  words,' 
while  preserving  the  safety  of  distance.  If 
you  do  recognize  they  are  sick  people.  It  Is 
enough  merely  to  not  satisfy  the  desire,  to 
not  answer.  If  the  person  begins  to  talk 
obscenely,  to  merely  hang  up — to  not  reward 
It  by  response.  Is  the  best  way  of  combating 
It." 

Dr.  Hanamer  goes  on  to  describe  possible 
treatment  for  these  people : 

"The  only  treatment  which  society  has 
devised  which  has  any  chance  of  working  Is 
psychological  treatment.  We  find  locking 
these  people  up  does  absolutely  nothing. 
When  they  are  released,  the  same  needs  are 
existent  which  drove  them  to  the  symptoms 
to  begin  with.  They  need  the  same  solu- 
tions, and  nothing  within  the  person,  has 
changed.  He  doesn't  feel  any  more  manly: 
In  fact,  being  locked  up,  he  Is  apt  to  feel 
less  manly.  It  depends  on  the  age  of  the 
person  suffering  the  impulse  to  call  people 
on  the  phone  and  talk  In  an  obscene  man- 
ner. It  depends  on  how  long  It  has  been 
going  on  and  his  own  motivation  for  treat- 
ment." 

Dr.  Hammer  then  tells  of  ways  to  handle 
unwanted  calls.  "Not  answer,  put  the 
phone  receiver  into  the  drawer,  and  go  back 
to  sleep.  What  the  guy  does  want  Is  a  re- 
sp>onse  from  a  female  to  reassure  him  that 
he  Is  impressive  as  a  man,  that  he  can  elicit 
a  response  from  a  woman  with  words.  The 
best  response  is  really  nothing.  There  seems 
to  be  a  personalized  relationship,  at  least  in 
the  mind  of  a  caller.  It  may  be  a  victim  he 
has  seen  passing  across  the  street  many 
times  or  coming  down  the  block — here  I 
would  change  the  number,  and  somehow  If 
the  person  does  get  hold  of  the  new  number 
then  I  think  It  is  something  more  serious, 
and  I  would  Inform  the  police." 

In  answer  to  the  question  "Is  there  an  ac- 
curate way  of  finding  out  whether  a  telephone 
survey  Is  on  the  level?".  Dr.  Hammer  answers, 
"ask  what  concern  he  Is  calling  for.  Take 
down  the  name  of  the  concern;  say  you  will 
call  him  right  back.  Look  up  the  concern  In 
the  telephone  book,  and  then  call  back  that 
number." 

When  asked  what  people  in  public  posi- 
tions should  do  when  they  bring  down  the 
Ire  of  extremists  and  are  called  at  all  hours. 
Dr.  Hammer  replies,  "I  think  to  make  the 
phone  call  as  brief  as  possible,  to  have  a 
private  number,  invite  them  to  put  it  in  a 
written  form  so  that  you  can  read  It  at  your 
leisure.  And  that  way  you  find  you  dis- 
courage a  certain  proportion  of  those  who 
are  merely  trying  to  let  off  steam,  and  those 
who  have  something  to  say  are  more  prone 
to  sit  down,  think  It  through  clearly,  and 
sometimes  to  some  constructive  advantage." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
preceding  the  passage  of  the  bill  H.R. 
10497,  I  be  permitted  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher  1 
be  permitted  to  extend  his  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


OVERTIME  COMPENSATION  FOR 
POLICE   AND  FIREMEN 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  (S.  1719) 
to  authorize  compensation  for  overtime 
work  performed  by  officers  and  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the 


Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  U.S.  Park  Police  force,  and 
the  White  House  Police  force,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  1719 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
a  five-day  week  for  officers  and  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  United 
States  Park  Police  force  and  the  White  House 
Police  force",  approved  August  15,  1950,  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-904) ,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"That  (a)  for  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
following  definitions  apply,  unless  the  con- 
text requires  otherwise: 

"(1)  'Authorizing  official'  means  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  the  cases  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  and  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In 
the  case  of  the  United  States  Park  Police 
force,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In 
the  case  of  the  White  House  Police  force. 

"(2)  'Administrative  workweek'  means  a 
period  of  seven  consecutive  calendar  days. 

"(3)  'Basic  workweek'  means  a  forty-hour 
workweek,  excluding  roUcall  time,  in  the  case 
of  officers  and  members  of  the  police  forces 
specified  In  this  Act;  a  forty-hour  workweek 
In  the  case  of  officers  and  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  other 
than  those  in  the  Pirefightlng  Division;  and 
an  average  workweek  of  forty-eight  hours  In 
the  case  of  officers  and  members  of  the  Fire- 
fighting  Division  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Fire  Department. 

"(4)  'Basic  workday'  means  an  eight-hour 
day  excluding  rollcall  time  In  the  case  of 
officers  and  members  of  the  police  forces 
specified  in  this  Act;  an  eight-hour  day  in 
the  case  of  officers  and  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Fire  Department  other 
than  those  in  the  Fireflghtlng  Division;  and 
an  average  twelve-hour  workday  In  the  case 
of  officers  and  members  of  the  Firefightlng 
Division. 

"(5)  (A)  'Off-duty  days*  means  the  non- 
work  days  which,  when  combined  with  the 
basic  workdays,  m^e  up  the  administra- 
tive workweek. 

"(B)  'Off-duty  time*  means  the  time  in 
any  basic  workday  outside  the  regular  toxir 
of  an  officer  or  member's  duty. 

"(6)  'Rollcall  time'  means  that  time,  not 
exceeding  one-half  each  workday  which  Is  In 
addition  to  each  basic  workday  of  the  basic 
workweek  for  reading  of  rolls  and  other 
preparation  for  the  dally  tour  of  duty. 

"(7)  "Rate  of  basic  compensation'  means 
the  rate  of  compensation  fixed  by  law  for 
the  position  held  by  an  officer  or  member 
exclusive  of  any  deductions  or  additional 
compensation  of  any  kind. 

"(8)  "Premium  pay'  means  compensation 
not  considered  as  salary  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  deductions  for  life  Insurance  or 
for  computing  annuity  payments  under  the 
Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retirement  and 
Disability  Act. 

"(9)  'Officer  or  member'  means  any  em- 
ployee In  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  or 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  United  States  Park  Police  force, 
or  the  White  House  Police  force  whose  com- 
pensation Is  fixed  and  adjusted  In  accord- 
ance with  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended. 
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"(10)  'Court  duty'  means  attendance  by 
an  officer  or  member  In  his  official  capacity, 
excluding  his  appearance  as  a  defendant,  at 
court  or  at  a  quasi-Judicial  hearing. 

"(11)  'Special  event'  or  'sjjeclal  assign- 
ment' means  any  planned  activity  or  func- 
tion which  the  authorizing  official  designates 
in  advance  as  such. 

"(b)  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  "Treasury, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  establish  a  basic  workweek  of  forty 
hours  to  be  scheduled  on  five  days  for  the 
respective  police  forces  referred  to  In  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  rollcall  time  shall  be 
without  compensation  or  credit  to  the  time 
of  the  basic  workweek. 

"(c)  All  officially  ordered  or  approved 
hours  of  work  (except  rollcall  time)  per- 
formed by  officers  and  members  in  excess 
of  the  basic  workweek  in  any  administrative 
workweek,  shall  be  considered  as  overtime 
work  and  shall  be  compensated  for  as  pro- 
vided by  this  Act. 

"(d)(1)  Whenever  the  authorizing  official 
designates  In  advance  an  activity  or  func- 
tion as  a  special  event,  or  special  assign- 
ment, all  overtime  work  In  connection  with 
such  special  event,  or  special  assignment, 
shall  be  compensated  for  by  payment,  as 
follows : 

"(1)  For  each  officer  or  member  who  re- 
ceives compensation  at  a  rate  provided  for  In 
class  1  through  class  4,  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended,  the  overtime  work  shall 
be  compensated  for  by  pa3mient  at  one  and 
one-half  times  the  basic  hourly  rate  of  such 
officer  or  member  and  all  such  compensation 
shall  be  considered  premliim  pay. 

"(11)  For  each  officer  or  member  who  re- 
ceives compensation  at  a  rate  provided  for 
classes  5  and  above.  In  the  District  of  Colvim- 
bia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958, 
as  amended,  the  overtime  work  shall  be  com- 
pensated for  by  payment  at  the  basic  hourly 
rate  of  such  officer  or  member's  basic  com- 
pensation (except  as  otherwise  limited  by 
subsection  (h)  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  section) 
and  all  such  compensation  shall  be  con- 
sidered premium  pay. 

"(2)  An  officer  or  member  may  elect  to 
receive  compensatory  time  off  as  provided 
in  subsection  (f)  of  this  section  in  lieu  of 
payment  for  overtime  work  as  provided  In 
this  subsection. 

"(e)  Each  officer  or  member  who  on  any 
off-duty  time  performs  court  duty  (excluding 
the  first  appearance  In  court  on  each  case), 
or  who  performs  work,  as  ordered  or  ap- 
proved, on  any  off-duty  day  shall  be  com- 
pensated In  accordance  v?lth  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section. 

"(f)  Overtime  work,  other  than  that  for 
which  compensation  by  pajrment  or  time  off 
is  provided  by  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of 
this  section,  shall  be  compensated  for  by 
compensatory  time  off  at  a  rate  of  one  hour 
of  compensatory  time  for  each  hour  of  over- 
time work  ijerformed.  Such  compensatory 
time  off  shall  be  granted  In  accordance  with 
the  following  provisions: 

"(1)  The  authorizing  official,  or  such  per- 
son as  he  may  designate  to  act  in  his  place, 
may,  at  the  request  of  any  officer  or  member, 
grant  such  officer  or  member  compensatory 
time  off  from  his  scheduled  tour  of  duty  In 
lieu  of  payment  for  an  equal  amount  of  time 
spent  for  overtime  work.  Including  the  first 
appearance  for  court  duty  In  each  case.  If 
to  grant  such  leave  wotild  not  unreason- 
ably diminish  the  number  of  officers  or  mem- 
bers available  to  maintain  law,  order,  and 
public  safety. 

"(2)  Any  officer  or  member  who  Is  eligible 
for  compensatory  time  off  and  has  made 
application  for  such  compensatory  time  off, 
which  application  was  denied,  may  within 
thirty  days  of  such  denial  make  application 
for  compensato:-y  pay  at  his  basic  hourly 


rate  of  compensation  and  all  such  compen- 
sation shall  be  considered  premium  pay. 

"(3)  Such  compensatory  time  off  shall  be 
used  within  such  period  of  time  as  the  au- 
thorizing official  shall  prescribe.  If  such 
officer  or  member  fails  to  take  such  compen- 
satory time  off  within  the  prescribed  period, 
he  shall  thereby  waive  all  right  to  such  com- 
pensatory time  off,  unless  his  failure  to  take 
such  compensatory  time  off  is  due  to  an 
official  denial  of  his  request  for  such  com- 
pensatory time  off.  Such  overtime  work 
shall  be  credited  for  purposes  of  compensa- 
tion In  multiples  of  one  hour,  rounded  to 
the  nearest  hour  In  case  of  fractions  thereof. 
Thirty  minutes  or  more  of  any  such  hour 
shall  be  credited  as  one  hour. 

"(g)(1)  Whenever  any  officer  or  member 
Is  authorized  or  directed  to  return  to  over- 
time duty  at  a  time  which  Is  not  an  Im- 
mediate continuation  of  his  regular  tour  of 
duty,  such  officer  or  member  shall  receive 
credit  for  not  less  than  two  hours  of  over- 
time work  for  purposes  of  compensation  un- 
der this  Act. 

"(2)  Overtime  work  resulting  from  the 
Immediate  continuation  of  an  officer's  or 
member's  regular  tour  of  duty  which,  ex- 
cluding rollcall  time.  Is  thirty  minutes  or 
more  In  excess  of  the  basic  workday  shall 
be  credited  for  purposes  of  compensation 
under  subsection   (f)   of  this  section. 

"(h)  (1)  No  premlvma  pay  provided  by  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  to.  and  no  compensatory 
time  off  Is  authorized  for,  any  officer  or 
member  whose  rate  of  basic  compensation 
equals  or  exceeds  the  minimum  scheduled 
rate  of  basic  compensation  provided  for  serv- 
ice step  1  in  class  10  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  officer  or  member 
whose  rate  of  basic  compensation  Is  less  than 
the  minimum  scheduled  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation provided  for  service  step  1  in  class 
10  of  the  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended,  such  premliun  pay  may 
be  paid  only  to  the  extent  that  such  payment 
would  not  cause  his  aggregate  rate  of  com- 
pensation to  exceed  such  minimum  sched- 
uled rate  with  respect  to  any  pay  period. 

"(3)  Each  authorizing  official  Is  author- 
ized to  promulgate  such  regulations  and 
Issue  such  orders  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  this  Act,  and 
to  delegate  to  a  designated  agent  or  agents 
any  of  the  functions  vested  In  the  author- 
izing official  by  this  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  2(a)  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  classify  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes', 
approved  June  20,  1906,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  June  19,  1948  (62  Stat. 
498),  as  amended  (sec.  4-404a,  D.C.  Code), 
Is  repealed. 

Sec  3.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  granting  to 
officers  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force,  the  Fire  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  White  House 
and  United  States  Park  Police  forces  addi- 
tional compensation  for  working  holidajrs", 
approved  October  24.  1951  (65  Stat.  607).  as 
amended  (sec.  4-807.  D.C.  Code),  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  last  two  of  the  three  provisos 
thereof,  and  by  Inserting,  In  lieu  thereof, 
the  following:  "Provided  further.  That,  when 
an  officer  or  member  Is  authorized  or  di- 
rected to  work  on  a  holiday  and  such  officer 
or  member  Is  required  to  work  longer  than 
his  regular  tour  of  duty  he  shall  be  compen- 
sated for  such  overtime  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  approved  August  15,  1950 
(64  Stat.  447),  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
4-904(e)). 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
begins  not  less  than  thirty  days  after  ap- 
proval of  this  Act. 

PURPOSE    OF   THE   BILL 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  S.  1719  is  to  authorize  com- 
pensation for  overtime  work  in  excess 
of  the  basic  authorized  workweek  per- 
formed by  officers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  U.S.  Park 
Police  force,  the  White  House  Police 
force,  and  the  Fire  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  legislation 
implements  one  of  the  President's  eight 
major  emergency  programs  to  fight 
crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

SUMMARY    OF    THE    BILL 

The  major  provisions  of  S.  1719  allow 
overtime  compensation  for  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  the 
White  House  Police,  the  Park  Police,  and 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Overtime  compensation  is  payable  for 
all  ordered  or  approved  hours  of  work 
performed  by  officers  or  members  of  the 
various  forces  in  excess  of  the  basic 
workweek,  which  is  stated  at  40  hours 
for  all  except  those  in  the  Firefightlng 
Division  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire 
Department,  for  whom  the  hasic  work- 
week is  48  hours.  The  basic  workday 
for  all  except  those  in  the  Firefightlng 
Division  of  the  Fire  Department  Is  8 
hours.  For  those  in  the  Firefightlng 
Division,  the  basic  workday  is  12  hours. 
Rollcall  time  is  without  compensation  or 
credit  to  the  time  of  the  basic  workweek. 

For  overtime  worked  in  connection 
with  first,  special  events  and  special  as- 
signments— when  designated  as  such  in 
advance  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  as  the  case  may  be — 
second,  second  appearances  in  court  on 
a  given  case  on  off-duty  time,  or  third, 
specifically  ordered  or  approved  over- 
time work  performed  on  an  off-duty  day, 
a  member  of  the  force  is  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  1^/^  times  his  basic 
hourly  rate  of  compensation.  Officers — 
class  5  of  the  Salary  Act  of  1958  and 
above — are  to  receive  compensation  In 
such  circumstances  at  a  rate  equal  to 
their  basic  hourly  rate  of  compensation, 
which  is  known  as  straight  time. 

Overtime  work  not  pursuant  to  a  spe- 
cial event,  special  assignment,  second  ap- 
pearance In  court  or  ordered  or  approved 
for  performance  on  an  off-duty  day  is  to 
be  compensated  by  compensatory  time 
off.  Accordingly,  overtime  work  per- 
formed by  an  officer  or  member  of  the 
force  consisting  of  a  first  appearance  in 
court,  or  an  activity  requiring  him  to  ex- 
tend his  regular  tour  of  duty  on  a  duty 
day,  would  entitle  that  officer  or  member 
to  1  hour  of  time  off  for  each  hour  of 
overtime  worked. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  however, 
the  officer  or  member  is  not  allowed  an 
unbridled  election  to  take  time  off,  but 
must  first  clear  his  request  for  time  off 
with  his  supervising  officer,  who  may 
deny  such  request  if  to  grant  It  would 
unnecessarily  diminish  the  strength  of 
the  force. 
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If  a  request  for  compensatory  time  oflf 
is  denied,  the  officer  or  member  is  then 
entitled  to  apply  for  compensation  pay 
at  straight  time  rates,  but  he  must  make 
such  an  application  within  30  days  of  the 
denial  of  his  reciuest  for  time  off.  The 
initial  request  for  time  off  must  be  made 
within  such  period  as  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners or  the  Secretaries  of  Interior 
or  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 

Similarly,  an  officer  or  member  entitled 
to  pay  and  one-half  for  overtime  worked 
may  elect  instead  to  take  compensatory 
time  oflf,  but  must  do  so  on  the  same  basis 
as  other  applicants  for  compensatory 
time  off  and  at  a  rate  of  1  hour  off  for 
each  hour  of  overtime  worked. 

When  an  officer  or  member  is  author- 
ized or  directed  to  return  to  overtime 
duty  at  a  time  which  is  not  an  imme- 
diate continuation  of  his  regular  tour  of 
duty,  he  is  to  be  allowed  at  least  2  hours 
credit  toward  overtime.  Overtime  work 
performed  as  an  extension  of  the  regular 
tour,  which,  excluding  roUcall  time,  is  30 
minutes  or  more,  shall  be  credited  to- 
ward compensatory  time  off,  unless  such 
overtime  work  is  performed  in  a  second 
or  subsequent  appearance  in  court  for 
which  pay  and  one-half  is  allowed. 

Finally,  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury'  is  authoilzed  to 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  act. 
Previous  laws  relating  to  holiday  pay  are 
coordinated  with  this  act,  and  the  act  is 
to  go  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  which  begins  not  less 
than  30  days  after  approval  of  this  act. 

NEED   FOR  THE   LEGISLATIOK 

At  the  present  time,  the  act  of  August 
15,  1950  (64  Stat.  447) ,  as  amended— Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  sec.  4-904 (f)  — 
provides  that  officers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force.  White  House 
Police  force,  and  U.S.  Park  Police  force 
may  be  compensated  at  the  basic  daily 
rate  for  each  day  of  duty  performed  by 
reason  of  the  suspension  and  discon- 
tinuance of  their  days  off  for  emergency 
purposes.  A  similar  provision  relating  to 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  appears  in  the  act  of  June  19, 
1948.  62  Stat.  498,  as  amended:  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  sec.  4-404(a).  Also, 
the  act  of  August  15.  1950,  as  amended — 
District  of  Columbia  Code.  sec.  4-904 
<e) — provides  that  for  each  day  a 
vacancy  in  a  particular  rank  exists  in 
the  personnel  strength  of  any  of  the  po- 
lice forces  or  of  the  Fire  Department,  an 
officer  or  member  of  such  rank  may 
voluntarily  perform  duty  on  his  day  off 
and  be  compensated  at  a  rate  equivalent 
to  his  daily  rate. 

However,  these  provisions  do  not  cover 
the  nimierous  special  events  and  special 
assignments  which  require  large  details 
of  officers  and  members  of  the  various 
forces  for  crowd  control.  These  special 
activities  include  parades,  demonstra- 
tions, and  traffic  control  at  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium  and  other  places  of 
large  public  gatherings.  During  a  typi- 
cal year  these  details  require  approxi- 
mately 140.000  man-hours  of  duty  which, 
on  each  particular  occasion,  must  be 
drawn  first,  from  the  strength  of  the 
patrol  forces,  thereby  depleting  them  and 


weakening  their  effectiveness  in  crime 
deterrence,  or  second,  from  off-duty  men, 
who  are  later  unavailable  for  patrol  duty 
when  they  are  given  compensatory  time 
off.  This  drain  of  manpower  from  the 
normal  patrol  force  would  be  relieved  by 
using  men  working  overtime  for  cash 
compensation  to  furnish  manpower  for 
these  special  events  and  special  assign- 
ments. 

An  indication  of  the  impact  that  spe- 
cial events  have  on  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice force  is  illustrated  by  the  opening 
day  baseball  game  on  April  12,  1965, 
when  details  for  traffic  control  and  for 
movements  of  the  President  required  a 
total  of  370  privates  and  65  uniformed 
officials  and  detectives;  and  by  the  dem- 
onstrations on  April  17  against  Vietnam 
policies  when  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
require  details  of  551  privates  and  54  imi- 
formed  officials  and  detectives. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1964.  the  U.S. 
Park  Police  engaged  in  approximately 
18.000  hours  of  overtime  work.  Of  this 
amount,  about  40  percent  resulted  from 
six  major  details  which  include  Cherry 
Blossom  Festival,  Independence  Day 
Celebration.  Pageant  of  Peace,  Presi- 
dent's Cup  Regatta,  Press  Club  Family 
Frolic,  and  Schoolboy  Patrol  Parade. 

The  remaining  portion  of  overtime 
worked  by  the  Park  Police  was  incident 
to  court  duty  and  demonstrations  that 
required  adequate  police  supervision  and 
control. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict Fire  Department,  in  fiscal  year  1964 
worked  approximately  6,300  hours  of  ex- 
tra duty  on  multiple  alarms,  emergency 
communication  facility  repairs,  and  spe- 
cial investigations.  In  addition,  approx- 
imately 600  hours  of  work  were  per- 
formed in  excess  of  regular  tours  of  duty 
for  fire  inspections,  security  matters,  and 
related  department  activities. 
■  Statistical  data  regarding  the  overtime 
pay  practices  of  other  major  cities  dis- 
close that  the  enactment  of  S.  1719  will 
bring  the  District  into  conformity  with 
many  of  the  other  major  cities  that  al- 
ready compensate  their  law  enforcement 
employees  for  duty  in  excess  of  the  regu- 
lar workweek.  Of  20  municipalities  hav- 
ing a  population  in  excess  of  500.000.  all 
provide  some  form  of  compensation  for 
overtime  worked;  and  11  of  the  20  cities 
provide  for  monetary  compensation  at  a 
straight  time  rate  or  at  time  and  one- 
half. 

The  committee  felt  there  were  urgent 
and  compelling  reasons  for  adoption  of 
a  program  of  overtime  compensation 
measured  in  terms  of  1!2  times  basic 
compensation.  First,  such  a  program  is 
not  wholly  without  precedent  but  has 
been  instituted  recently  in  one  of  the 
most  significant  police  systems  in  the 
country,  the  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment. Second,  and  most  impor- 
tant, is  the  longstanding  disparity  be- 
tween objectives  and  attainments  in  the 
strength  of  the  police  force  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Since  1961  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia  has 
been  striving  to  bring  the  force  up  to  the 
authorized  strength  of  3.000  men.  It  is 
currently  109  men  shy  of  full  strength. 
An  additional  100  positions  have  been 
appropriated  for  fiscal  1966.    Nearly  240 


men  will  retire  or  resign  from  the  force 
in  the  next  year.  The  Police  Department 
will  have  to  recruit  a  total  of  449  mem- 
bers for  the  force  within  the  coming  year 
exclusive  of  any  needs  the  tactical  force 
may  generate  if  continuation  of  that  pro- 
gram is  authorized  in  March.  In  the 
meantime  crime  rates  are  on  the  rise. 
Accordingly,  your  committee  felt  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  assist  the 
chief  in  developing  recruitment  incen- 
tives, and  views  the  enactment  of  S.  1719 
as  a  concomitant  part  of  strengthening 
the  Police  Department's  personnel  ef- 
forts. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  letter  relating  to  S.  1719. 
highlighted  the  competitive  disadvantage 
in  recruitment  facing  the  Police  Depart- 
ment in  an  area  where  the  vast  majority 
of  employees  wei*e  eligible  for  and  re- 
ceived compensation  for  overtime  work 
at  a  rate  1 1^2  times  normal  compensation. 
The  Comptroller  General  remarked: 

One  difference  between  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  S.  1719  and  those  provided  for  Fed- 
eral and  District  of  Columbia  eniplo37ees  by 
section  201  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay 
Act  of  1945.  approved  June  30,  1945,  chapter 
212.  59  Stat.  296.  as  amended.  5  U.S.C.  911.  Is 
that  overtime  compensation  at  1  lij  times  the 
normal  rate  of  pay  is  provided  by  that  sec- 
tion, whereas  S.  1719  provides  for  payments 
equal  to  the  normal  rate  of  pay.  We  believe 
that  the  committee  should  consider  the  fact 
that  the  practice  of  paying  I'i  times  normal 
compensation  is  a  widely  accepted  practice 
both  in  the  Government  and  outside.  In  con- 
nection with  its  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  Also,  section  (g)  (2)  of  the 
proposed  amendment  provides  for  the  grant 
of  compensatory  time  but  not  for  overtime 
compensation  when  overtime  results  from 
the  continuation  of  an  employee's  tour  of 
duty. 

While  the  Chief  of  Police  has  indicated 
headway  is  being  made  by  the  recruit- 
ment programs  for  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department  currently  underway, 
your  committee  felt  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  bring  the  force  to  fuU 
strength  as  soon  as  possible,  and.  ac- 
cordingly, reports  this  bill  with  the 
heightened  incentive  of  time  and  one- 
half  for  overtime  In  the  hope  and  antici- 
pation that  by  making  police  recruitment 
procedures  more  competitive  with  pre- 
vailing private  and  governmental  em- 
ployment practices,  more  qualified  young 
men  and  women  will  be  inclined  to  par- 
ticipate in  one  of  the  highest  callings 
and  become  respected  law  enforcement 
officers. 

The  committee  feels  further  that  it 
would  be  inappropriate  and  unfortunate 
to  continue  to  provide  a  smaller  measure 
of  overtime  compensation  to  a  man  who 
risks  his  life  daily  for  the  public  good, 
than  Is  provided  for  a  worker  in  the  com- 
fort and  security  of  his  office.  Only  by 
paying  a  pKjlice  officer  time  and  a  half 
for  overtime  work  can  this  disparity  be- 
tween F>olice  and  nonpolice  Government 
employees  be  avoided.  Obviously,  such  a 
measui'e  as  the  committee  now  recom- 
mends will  be  of  inestimable  value  in 
heightening  police  efficiency  and  morale. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  this 
measure  is  the  second  point  of  the  Presi- 
dent's eight-point  emergency  crime 
fighting  package  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.   The  committee  feels  that  by 
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broadening  its  benefits,  this  legislation 
will  have  a  greater  impact  on  the  fight 
against  crime. 

COST    OF    LEGISLATION 

Based  on  the  figures  for  fiscal  year 
1964.  it  is  estimated  that  the  annual  cost 
to  the  District  government  for  overtime 
pay  under  the  provisions  of  S.  1719  will 
be  approximately  $697,500  for  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department,  and  $43,500 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Depart- 
ment. The  cost  for  the  White  House 
Police  will  be  $39,000  and  $105,000  for  the 
Park  Police.  The  total  cost  would 
amount  to  approximately  $885,000  per 
annum,  of  which  $741,000  would  be  the 
annual  recurring  cost  to  the  District 
government. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  this  occasion 
to  endorse  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
the  bill  S.  1719,  which  is  designed  to 
provide  extra  compensation  for  overtime 
duty  performed  by  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department, 
the  U.S.  Park  Police  force,  and  the  White 
House  Police  force. 

My  interest  in  this  legislation,  which 
in  my  opinion  is  urgently  needed,  is  of 
long  standing.  In  fact.  I  introduced 
H.R.  10697  on  August  26  of  this  year, 
to  accomplish  this  purpose.  While  my 
bill  would  have  provided  somewhat  more 
liberal  benefits  to  the  members  of  these 
vital  forces,  which  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred, as  a  matter  of  expediency  I  am 
happy  to  endorse  the  bill  S.  1719  which 
will  give  a  considerable  measure  of  re- 
lief in  this  area. 

Briefly,  the  major  provisions  of  this 
proposed  legislation  are  the  following: 

First.  Overtime  compensation  for  all 
ordered  or  approved  hours  of  work  per- 
formed by  officers  or  members  of  the  var- 
ious forces  in  excess  of  their  basic  work- 
week. 

Second.  The  basic  workday  is  estab- 
lished at  8  hours,  and  the  basic  work- 
week at  40  hours,  for  all  except  those  in 
the  firefighting  division  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment. In  that  division,  the  basic 
workday  is  12  hours  and  the  basic  work- 
week is  48  hours. 

Third.  Rollcall  time,  which  consumes 
approximately  one-half  hour  per  day, 
is  not  credited  to  the  time  of  the  basic 
workweek. 

Fourth.  For  overtime  worked  in  con- 
nection with,  first,  special  events  and 
special  assignments;  second,  second  or 
subsequent  appearances  in  court  on  a 
given  case  on  off-duty  time ;  or  third,  spe- 
cifically ordered  or  approved  overtime 
work  performed  on  an  off-duty  day,  a 
member  of  one  of  these  forces — class  1 
through  class  4  of  the  salary  scale— shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  IV2 
times  his  basic  hourly  rate  of  compensa- 
tion. Officers — class  5  and  above  in  the 
salary  scale— ^hall  receive  compensation 
at  their  basic  hourly  rate  of  compensa- 
^on,  which  is  known  as  straight  time. 
The  chief  of  any  of  the  forces  is  not  en- 
titled to  any  overtime  compensation  of 
any  kind. 

Fifth.  An  officer  or  member  entitled 
to  such  compensation  for  overtime  work 
may  elect  mstead  to  apply  for  compen- 
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satory  time  off.  but  at  a  rate  of  1  hour  off 
for  each  hour  of  overtime  duty  per- 
formed. 

Sixth.  Overtime  duty  other  than  in 
the  three  categories  described  above, 
such  as  a  first  appearance  in  court  on  a 
given  case  on  off-duty  time,  or  an  activ- 
ity requiring  an  extension  of  a  regular 
tour  of  duty  on  a  duty  day,  shall  entitle 
an  officer  or  member  to  apply  for  1  hour 
of  compensatory  time  off  for  each  hour 
of  such  overtime  duty  performed. 

Seventh.  If  compensatory  time  off,  as 
described  above,  cannot  be  granted  be- 
cause such  permission  would  xmdesir- 
ably  diminish  the  strength  of  the  force 
at  the  time  in  question,  the  officer  or 
member  will  then  be  entitled  to  extra 
compensation  at  straight  time  rates. 

Eighth.  Whenever  an  officer  or  mem- 
ber is  directed  to  return  to  overtime  duty 
which  is  not  a  continuation  of  his  regu- 
lar tour  of  duty,  he  shall  be  allowed  a 
minimum  of  2  hours'  credit  toward  over- 
time. ' 

Present  law  provides  only  that  officers 
and  members  of  these  police  and  fire 
forces  may  receive  compensation  at  their 
basic  hourly  rate  when  emergency  situ- 
ations necessitate  their  being  called  to 
duty  on  their  normal  off-duty  days,  and 
that  whenever  a  vacancy  exists  in  the 
personnel  strength  of  any  of  these 
forces,  an  officer  or  member  may  volun- 
tarily perform  duty  in  that  capacity  on 
his  day  off.  and  be  compensated  at  his 
regular  daily  rate. 

These  provisions,  however,  are  by  no 
means  adequate  to  compensate  the  offi- 
cers and  members  for  the  great  number 
of  extra-duty  hours  they  are  required  to 
perform,  not  only  in  emergency  situa- 
tions but  upon  such  special  occasions  as 
parades,  demonstrations,  traffic  control 
at  large  public  gatherings,  and  so  forth, 
which  in  a  typical  year  require  a  total 
of  some  140.000  man-hours  of  duty. 

In  many  instances  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, these  special  events  and 
assignments  necessitate  the  draining  of 
police  manpower  from  the  normal  patrol 
force  on  duty  at  the  time,  thus  weaken- 
ing their  effectiveness  in  the  extremely 
vital  work  of  crime  deterrence.  The  ap- 
palling crime  rate  in  the  Nation's  capital 
eloquently  points  up  the  seriousness  of 
this  problem,  which  will  be  relieved  to  a 
considerable  degree  by  the  use  of  men 
working  overtime  for  salai-y  compensa- 
tion to  supply  the  manpower  needed  in 
these  situations. 

I  am  informed  that  of  the  20  U.S.  cities 
of  population  in  excess  of  500,000,  all 
provide  some  form  of  compensation  for 
overtime  duty  on  the  part  of  their  police- 
men and  firemen;  and  11  of  these  cities 
presently  provide  monetary  compensa- 
tion for  such  duty,  either  at  straight  time 
or  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half. 

With  only  a  single  exception,  all  the 
other  jurisdictions  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  provide  the  officers 
and  members  of  their  police  and  fire 
forces  compensation  plans  for  overtime 
duty  which  are  considerably  more  lib- 
eral than  the  meager  and  inadequate 
benefits  afforded  District  of  Columbia 
policemen  and  firemen  under  present 
law. 


I  am  reliably  informed  that  this  pres- 
ent inequitable  situation  is  causing  a 
serious  morale  problem  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  police  and  fire  forces;  and  this 
problem  is  reflected  in  growing  difficul- 
ties of  recruitment  and  retention  of  per- 
sonnel in  these  forces  which  are  so  es- 
sential to  the  life  of  the  city. 

For  the  past  4  years,  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  striven  unsuccessfully  to 
build  up  the  metropolitan  police  force 
to  its  authorized  minimum  strength  of 
3,000  men.  At  present,  the  force  is  more 
than  100  men  short  of  this  minimum 
strength,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  ap- 
proximately 240  men  will  retire  or  re- 
sign from  the  force  during  the  coming 
year.  These  facts,  tc^ether  with  the  ap- 
propriation of  ftmds  to  add  another  100 
new  men  to  the  police  force  during  the 
present  fiscal  year,  mean  that  the  metro- 
politan police  department  will  be  faced 
with  the  task  of  recmiting  about  450  new 
men  during  the  coming  year. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  and  in  view 
of  the  keen  competition  for  high  caliber 
recruits  for  the  police  departments  in  the 
entire  metropolitan  area  and  in  all  large 
cities.  I  feel  that  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  the  bill  S.  1719,  which  will  at 
least  place  the  District  of  Columbia  on  an 
equitable  footing  with  other  municipali- 
ties from  the  standpoint  of  providing 
adequate  overtime  compensation  for  the 
members  of  these  forces,  is  overdue  and 
must  be  enacted  without  delay. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  with  reference  to  S.  1719 
immediately  before  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCREASING  PENSIONS  FOR  RE- 
TIRED DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
TEACHERS 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (HH. 
11439)  to  provide  for  an  increase  in  the 
annuities  payable  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  teachers'  retirement  and  an- 
nuity fund,  to  revise  the  method  of  de- 
termining the  cost-of-living  increases  in 
such  annuities,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  11439 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ond  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tions 21  and  22  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
for  the  retirement  of  public  achool  teachers 
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In  the  District  of  Columbia",  approved  Au- 
gust 7,  1946  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  3l-739a^-31- 
739b) .  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  21.  (a)  Effective  the  first  day  of  the 
third  month  which  begins  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  amendment  each  annuity 
jjayable  from  the  fund  which  has  a  com- 
mencing date  not  later  than  such  effective 
date  shall  be  increased  by  (1)  the  per  cen- 
tum rise  in  the  price  index,  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-tenth  of  1  per  centum,  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  the  basis  of  the  an- 
nual average  price  index  for  calendar  year 
1962  and  the  price  index  for  the  month 
latest  published  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  amendment,  pltis  (2)  eVi  per  centum 
if  the  commencing  date  (or  In  the  case  of  the 
survivor  of  a  deceased  annuitant  the  com- 
mencing date  of  the  annuity  of  the  retired 
employee)  occurred  on  or  before  October  1, 
1956,  or  IVi  per  centum  if  the  commencing 
date  (or  in  the  case  of  the  survivor  of  a  de- 
ceased annuitant  the  commencing  date  of 
the  annuity  of  the  retired  employee)  oc- 
curred after  October  1.  1956.  The  month 
used  in  determining  the  increase  based  on 
the  per  centum  rise  in  the  price  index  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  the  base  month 
for  determining  the  per  centum  change  iu 
the  price  index  until  the  next  succeeding 
increase  occurs. 

'•(b)  Each  month  after  the  first  increase 
under  this  section,  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  de- 
termine the  per  centum  change  in  the  price 
Index.  Effective  the  first  day  of  the  third 
month  which  begins  after  the  price  Index 
shall  have  equaled  a  rise  of  at  least  3  per 
centum  for  three  consecutive  months  over 
the  price  index  for  the  base  month,  each  an- 
nuity payable  from  the  fund  which  has  a 
commencing  date  not  later  than  such  effec- 
tive date  shall  be  Increased  by  the  per  cen- 
tum rise  in  the  price  index  (calculated  on 
the  highest  level  of  the  price  index  during 
the  three  consecutive  months)  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  per  centum. 

"(c)  Eligibility  for  an  annuity  Increase 
under  this  section  shall  be  governed  by  the 
commencing  date  of  each  annuity  payable 
from  the  fund  as  of  the  effective  date  of  an 
Increase,  except  as  follows: 

'•(1)  Effective  from  Its  commencing  date, 
an  annuity  payable  from  the  fund  to  an  an- 
nuitant's survivor  (other  than  a  child  en- 
titled under  section  9(b)(3)),  which  annu- 
ity commences  the  day  after  the  annuitant's 
death  and  after  the  effective  date  of  the  first 
increase  under  this  section,  shall  be  Increased 
by  the  total  per  centum  Increase  the  annui- 
tant was  receiving  under  this  section  at 
death. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  computing  an  annu- 
ity which  commences  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  first  increase  under  this  section  to  a 
child  under  section  9(b)  (3).  the  items  $600, 
$720.  $1,800,  and  $2,160  appearing  in  section 
9(b)(3)  shall  be  Increased  by  the  total  per 
centum  Increase  allowed  and  in  force  under 
this  section  for  employee  annuities  which 
commenced  after  October  1.  195G,  and.  in  case 
of  a  deceased  annuitant,  the  Items  40  per 
centum  and  50  pe/ centum  appearing  in  sec- 
tion 9(b)  (3)  shall  be  Increased  by  the  total 
per  centum  increase  allowed  and  in  force 
under  this  section  to  the  annuitant  at  death. 

"(d)  No  increase  In  annuity  provided  by 
this  section  shall  be  computed  on  any  addi- 
tional annuity  pvirchased  at  retirement  by 
voluntary  contributions. 

"(e)  The  monthly  installment  of  annuity 
after  adjustment  under  this  section  shall  be 
fixed  at  the  nearest  dollar,  except  that  such 
Installment  shall  after  adjustment  reflect 
an  Increase  of  at  least  $1. 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'price  index'  shall  mean  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  (all  items — United  States  city  aver- 
age)   published  monthly  by  the  Bureau  of 


Labor  Statistics.  The  term  'base  month' 
shall  mean  the  month  for  which  the  price 
Index  showed  a  per  centum  rise  forming  the 
basis  for  a  cost-of-living  annuity  Increase." 
Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  for  the  retirement  of  public  school  teach- 
ers in  the  District  of  Columbia",  approved 
August  7.  1946  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-722),  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after  "this 
Act"  In  the  third  sentence  the  following: 
",  and  for  payment  of  administrative  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  placing 
In  effect  each  annuity  adjustment  granted 
under  section  21  of  this  Act". 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
11439  may  well  be  referred  to  as  a  house- 
keeping bill.  It  carries  forward,  as  we 
have  done  many  timesun  the  past,  an 
equitable  treatment  of  schoolteachers  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  insofar  as  their 
retirement  annuities  are  concerned. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  afford 
these  teachers  the  same  increase  in  an- 
nuities as  were  provided  for  all  civil  serv- 
ice retirees  under  Public  Law  89-205, 
which  we  recently  enacted.  It  has  no 
other  purpose. 

TTie  legislation  is  necessary,  in  my 
opinion.  It  will  serve  to  meet  a  clear  and 
convincing  obligation  of  the  Congress  to 
deal  equitably  with  our  teacher  force  in 
Washington  as  we  have  done  with  others 
in  the  Government  service  nationally  and 
in  the  District. 

I  urge  immediate  approval  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  11439  is  to 
afford  teachers  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia public  schools  the  same  increase  in 
annuities,  based  upon  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living,  which  were  provided  for  all 
civil  service  retirees  in  Public  Law  89- 
205,  enacted  recently. 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL 

The  major  provisions  of  this  proposed 
legislation  are  the  following: 

First.  Change  the  definition  of  the 
term  "price  index"  from  the  annual  aver- 
age of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  over  a 
calendar  year  to  that  published  monthly 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Fur- 
ther, the  bill  defines  the  "base  month" 
as  the  month  used  in  determining  that 
the  price  index  warrants  a  cost-of-living 
adjustment. 

Second.  Fix  the  effective  date  of  the 
adjustments  provided  as  the  first  day  of 
the  third  month  beginning  after  the  date 
of  enactment.  The  bill  preserves  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment  principle  es- 
tablished for  District  of  Columbia  teach- 
ers and  for  all  civil  service  retirees  in 
1962.  but  which  has  never  resulted  in  any 
increase  in  annuities,  but  amends  the 
plan  to  gear  it  to  a  more  sensitive  month- 
ly indicator  in  lieu  of  the  existing  un- 
realistic average  calendar  year  indicator. 
The  increases  provided  are  made  up  of 
two  components  which  are  applicable  to 
different  categories  of  annuitants  in 
varying  total  percentages  as  follows: 

In  the  first  component,  all  existing 
annuities  which  commenced  on  or  before 
such  effective  date  would  be  increased  by 
the  percentage  rise  in  the  price  index, 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1 
percent,  computed  on  the  annual  average 
index  for  1962  and  the  monthly  price 
index  most  recently  published  on  the 
date  of  enactment.    This  component  will 


accelerate  the  cost-of-living  adjustment 
and  provide  timely  adjustment  of  annui- 
ties. It  will  give  to  all  annuitants  an 
increase  of  at  least  3.7  percent,  effective 
the  third  month  which  begins  after 
enactment. 

The  second  component  grants  addi- 
tional increases  effective  with  the  first 
component,  in  percentages  which  depend 
upon  the  commencing  date  of  annuity 
payments.  All  annuities  which  com- 
menced on  or  before  October  1,  1956, 
including  the  survivor  annuities  deriving 
from  retirement  annuities  which  so  com- 
menced, will  be  increased  by  an  added 
6 ',2  percent.  All  annuities  which  shall 
have  commenced  after  October  1,  1956, 
and  up  until  the  effective  date  of  the  in- 
creases, will  be  increased  by  an  added 
11/2  percent. 

The  total  effect  will  give  a  combined 
increase  of  at  least  10.2  percent  to  those 
whose  annuities  are  based  upon  the  law 
in  existence  on  or  before  October  1,  1956, 
and  not  less  than  5.2  percent  to  those 
whose  annuities  were  computed  under 
the  liberalized  formula  made  applicable 
after  October  1,  1956,  by  the  1956  retire- 
ment amendments. 

Third.  The  bill  also  establishes  the 
month  used  in  computing  the  first  com- 
ponent of  the  increase  as  the  base. month 
for  determining  the  percentage  change  in 
the  price  index  until  the  next  succeeding 
increase  may  occur.  It  requires  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commissioners  to  de- 
termine the  percentage  change  each 
month  after  the  date  of  enactment. 
Effective  the  first  day  of  the  third  month 
beginning  after  the  price  index  shows  a 
rise  of  at  least  3  percent  for  3  consecutive 
months  over  the  base  month,  an  auto- 
matic increase  will  become  payable.  All 
annuities  which  commence  on  or  before 
such  effective  date  will  be  increased  by 
the  percentage  rise  in  the  price  index. 
Such  an  increase  will  be  computed  on  the 
highest  percent  of  the  3  consecutive 
months,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent.  The  month  forming 
the  basis  for  such  future  increase  will 
then  become  the  new  base  month  for 
determining  the  next  cost-of-living 
adjustment. 

Fourth.  The  bill  retains  the  usual 
language  precluding  an  increase  on  any 
additional  portion  of  annuity  that  was 
purchased  by  a  retiree  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. 

Fifth.  The  customary  requirement  is 
retained  that  the  monthly  annuity,  as 
increased,  be  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
dollar.  It  provides,  however,  for  reflect- 
ing an  increase  of  at  least  $1  per  month 
wherever  an  increase  would  not  other- 
wise cause  a  small  annuity  to  be  adjusted 
to  the  next  higher  dollar. 

Sixth.  The  Commissioners  are  author- 
ized to  use  moneys  to  the  credit  of  the 
retirement  fund  to  cover  the  adminis- 
trative cost  they  will  incur  in  putting 
the  increases  provided  in  this  bill  into 
effect,  and  particularly  those  Consumer 
Price  Index  adjustments  that  may  occur 
at  indeterminate  intervals  in  the  future. 
The  Commissioners  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  anticipate,  for  budgeting 
purposes,  the  frequency  in  which  the  ^; 
proposed  adjustments  may  occur  during 
the  course  of  any  fiscal  year. 
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Inasmuch  as  all  the  classified  employ- 
ees of  the  District  government  have 
been  provided  these  same  annuity  bene- 
fits in  Public  Law  89-205,  and  since  leg- 
islation for  the  teachers  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  always  kept  pace  with 
that  for  civil  service  retirees,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  are  now  necessary  to 
provide  an  equitable  situation  for  these 
teachers. 


NEED    FOR    LEGISLATION 


Pension  plans  are  long-term  financial 
operations,  and  the  basic  purpose  to  be 
served  is  to  enable  an  employee  to  enjoy 
freedom  from  want  and  a  measure  of 
economic  security  upon  the  expiration 
of  active  employment  and  throughout 
his  declining  years. 

The  unprecedented  expansion  of  our 
economy  is  a  serious  problem  to  active 
workers,  but  a  far  greater  one  to  elder 
citizens  who  are  caught  between  the 
rising  prices  and  fixed  incomes.  The 
impact  upon  these  senior  citizens,  in 
many  cases,  is  critical. 

At  a  time  when  $3,000  yearly  Income  is 
considered  the  borderline  below  which  a 
married  couple  is  deemed  to  be  in  the 
poverty  class,  a  great  many  retired  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  teachers  and  their  sur- 
vivors are  receiving  annuities  of  much 
less  than  that  amount.  It  is  a  fact  that 
medical  costs,  for  example,  have  risen 
more  than  any  other  single  item  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  Medical  studies 
disclose  that  a-pproximately  one-third  of 
persons  65  years  of  age  or  older  are 
chronically  ill,  and  that  they  have  twice 
as  many  disabling  illnesses  of  consider- 
able duration  as  do  persons  under  that 
ago.  Moreover,  the  average  disabling  ill- 
ness of  the  aged  lasts  twice  as  long  as 
that  of  younger  persons.  During  the 
past  decade,  the  cost  of  medical  services 
has  increased  more  than  40  percent ;  doc- 
tors' fees  more  than  35  percent;  hospital 
expenses  more  than  85  percent;  hospital 
insurance  rates  in  excess  of  95  percent; 
and  prescriptions  and  drugs  over  10  per- 
cent. 

As  older  people  require  more  medical 
care,  these  cost  items  are  particularly 
difficult  for  them  to  meet.  They  are  con- 
fronted with  reduced  income,  impaired 
health,  depressed  living  standards,  and  in 
most  cases  with  increased  medical  ex- 
penses as  well. 

H.R.  11439  provides  fair,  moderate,  and 
direly  needed  adjustments  designed  to 
increase  annuities  for  retired  District  of 
Columbia  teachers  where  the  greatest  re- 
lief is  needed — approximately  10.2  per- 
cent in  those  annuities  which  commenced 
on  or  before  October  1,  1956,  and  5.2  per- 
cent in  those  which  commenced  after 
that  date.  This  difference  in  treatment 
is  designed  to  close  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  present  lag  in  annuity  im- 
provements for  those  who  retired  prior  to 
1956  as  compared  to  improvements  bene- 
fiting those  who  retired  after  1956. 
Teachers  who  retired  on  or  before  Octo- 
ber 1, 1956,  are  approximately  10  percent 
behind  those  who  retired  after  that  date. 
H.R.  11439,  while  it  will  not  completely 
close  this  gap,  will  provide  a  much  more 
equitable  relationship  than  presently 
ex  sts  between  the  two  groups. 

The  automatic  cost-of-living  feature, 
contained  in  the  1962  amendments  to  the 


District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Retire- 
ment Act,  has  not  operated  effectively,  as 
it  had  been  expected  to  do.  H.R.  11439 
modifies  this  feature,  in  fairness  to  the 
annuitants,  by  providing  that  whenever 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  shall  have  risen  by  an 
average  of  3  percent  or  more  for  a  full 
calendar  year  above  its  average  for  1962, 
a  comparable  percentage  increase  shall 
become  effective  on  April  1  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  It  provides  further  for  similar 
increases  when  a  like  increase  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  occurs  after  any  in- 
crease predicated  upon  this  feature. 

The  rise  in  the  Consiuner  Price  Index 
over  1962,  although  averaging  2.6  in 
1964,  reached  3  percent  in  November 
1964  and  has  steadily  risen  to  3.7  per- 
cent at  present.  However,  under  the  ex- 
isting formula,  annuitants  will  receive 
no  adjustment  until  April  1,  1966.  To 
correct  this  obviously  disappointing  re- 
sult, the  bill  proposes  to  accelerate  the 
effective  application  of  the  cost-of-living 
principle  to  a  more  sensitive  monthly 
price  index  indicator.  The  substantive 
policy  will  not  be  changed,  but  the  re- 
vision will  provide  for  refiecting  any  such 
increases  more  currently,  or  whenever 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  rises  by  3  per- 
cent or  more  for  3  consecutive  months 
after  any  previous  increase  resulting 
from  this  feature. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  committee  that 
the  increases  provided  in  H.R;  11439  will 
substantially  benefit  all  retired  District 
of  Coliunbia  teachers,  and  particularly 
those  retirees  and  survivors  facing  the 
greatest  need.  Further,  inasmuch  as 
these  same  increases  have  recently  been 
provided  for  all  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  retirees  and  survivors  who 
are  under  the  civil  service  system,  and 
since  retired  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Fire  Departments 
enjoy  an  equalization  feature  which  the 
teachers  do  not  have,  we  feel  that  the 
Congress  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  fail 
to  provide  the  benefits  of  this  bill  to  the 
teachers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  pub- 
lic school  system  without  delay. 

The  committee  is  informed  that  the 
additional  cost  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia resulting  from  this  legislation  will 
be  approximately  $525,000  per  year. 

At  present,  we  are  advised,  there  are 
1,612  retired  teachers  who  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  am  pleased  indeed  to  have  introduced 
this  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
cellent and  hard-working  teachers  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  public  school 
system,  and  to  recommend  its  enactment 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

GENERAL     LEAVE 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  immediately  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill  H.R.  11439. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
McMillan]. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Dowdy]. 


EXTEND  PENALTY  FOR  ASSAULT  ON 
POLICE  OFFICERS  TO  ASSAULTS 
ON  EMPLOYEES  OF  PENAL  AND 
CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
AND  PLACES  OF  CONFINEMENT 
OF  JUVENILES 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (S.  1715)  to 
extend  the  penalty  for  assault  on  a  police 
officer  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
assaults  on  employees  of  penal  and  cor- 
rectional institutions  and  places  of  con- 
finement of  juveniles  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  ask  for  its  present  con- 
sideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1715 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  Of  section  432  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  relating  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-505)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "District  of  Columbia"  the 
following:  ",  or  any  officer  or  employee  of 
any  penal  or  correction  institution  of  the 
District  of  Colvunbia,  or  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
juveniles  being  confined  pursuant  to  law  In 
any  facility  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
whether  such  Institution  or  facility  is  located 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  else- 
where,". 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  (S.  1715)  is  to  amend 
existing  law — District  of  Columbia  Code, 
title  22,  section  505 — in  order  to  make 
applicable  the  so-called  assault  on  a  po- 
lice oflBcer  criminal  statute  and  the  pen- 
alty prescribed  therein,  to  employees  of 
District  of  Columbia  penal  and  correc- 
tional institutions,  and  other  persons  re- 
sponsible for  the  confinement  of  juve- 
niles under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Under  District  law  at  the  present  time, 
persons  who,  without  excusable  cause,  as- 
sault, resist,  oppose,  impede,  or  interfere 
with  any  ofiBcer  or  member  of  any  police 
force  in  the  District  of  Coltimbia  while 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  offi- 
cial duties,  shall  be  fined  $5,000.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 
In  instances  where  a  dangerous  weapon 
is  used,  the  penalty  is  increased  to  a  term 
of  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  10 
years. 

Although  police  officers  of  the  District 
of  Columbfe.  are  included  within  the  cov- 
erage of  the  above  statute.  District  cor- 
rectional officers,  and  persons  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  detained  juve- 
niles, are  not  included;  Consequently, 
whenever  correctional  officers  are  as- 
saulted, without  a  weapon,  by  inmates  of 
District  of  Columbia  penal  institutions  at 
Lorton,  Va.,  and  Occoquan,  Va.,  as  well 
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as  the  District  of  Columbia  jail,  the  only 
charge  that  can  be  brought  against  such 
inmates  is  simple  assault,  a  misdemeanor, 
the  maximum  penalty  for  which  is  a 
prison  sentence  of  not  more  than  a  year. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Colvunbia  are  of  the  view  that  assault 
on  a  correctional  officer  of  the  District 
should  be  a  felony  offense  for  the  reason 
that  such  increased  penalty  could  help  to 
maintain  more  effective  discipline  in  Dis- 
.trict  penal  and  correctional  institutions. 

Moreover,  extending  such  coverage  to 
District  correctional  ofiBcers  would  con- 
form to  Federal  law  which  at  present 
provides  that  assault  on  Federal  penal 
and  correctional  ofBcers  is  a  felony  of- 
fense—18  U.S.C.  111-1114. 

Also,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  of  the  view  that 
an  assault  on  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  charged  with 
the  supervision  of  juveniles  under  deten- 
tion at  the  Children's  Center.  Laurel, 
Md.,  or  the  Recei\'ing  Home  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  should  be  raised  to 
the  level  of  a  felony  offense,  as  provided 
by  the  bill.  A  juvenile  being  brought 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  charge 
would  permit  judges  of  the  juvenile 
court,  in  appropriate  cases,  to  waive  ju- 
risdiction over  an  offender  so  that  he 
could  be  tried  as  an  adult.  The  Juvenile 
Court  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia — 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  title  11  sec- 
tion 1553 — provides  that  if  a  child  16 
years  of  age  or  older  is  charged  with  an 
offense  which  would  amount  to  a  felony 
in  the  case  of  an  adult,  the  judge  may 
waive  jurisdiction  to  the  appropriate 
adult  court.  The  Commissioners  feel 
that  this  provision  would  be  a  desirable 
means  of  aiding  in  the  maintenance  of 
discipline  at  the  Receiving  Home  and 
Children's  Center  and  of  empowering  the 
juvenile  court  judges  to  take  appropri- 
ate action  where  a  felonious  assault  has 
occurred  on  supemsory  personnel. 

A  public  hearing  on  this  bill  was  con- 
ducted by  Subcommittee  No.  4  on  Octo- 
ber 5.  1965.  At  this  time,  approval  of 
the  legislation  was  expressed  on  behalf 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Department  of  Corrections,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  No  opposition  to  the 
measure  was  expressed. 

This  bill  was  approved  b^  he  Senate 
on  August  25.  1965. 

Following  is  the  letter  from  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, under  date  of  March  18,  1965. 
requesting  this  legislation: 

Government  or  the 
District  of  Columbia, 

Executive  Office. 
Washington.  March  18.  1963. 
The  Honorable  the  Spe\ker. 
U.S.  House  of  Rep  csentatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  Cononilssioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  h?.ve  the  honor 
to  tran.smlt  herewith  a  bill  lo  extend  the 
penalty  for  assault  on  a  police  officer  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  assaults  on  em- 
ployees of  penal  and  correct 'onal  institu- 
tions and  places  of  confinement  of  J.iveniies 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  Indicated  in 
its  title,  is  to  extend  the  penalty  contained 
In  section  432   of   the   Revised  Statutes   re- 


lating to  the  District  of  Columbia  (Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  sec.  22-505)  to  as- 
saxxlts  on  certain  District  of  Columbia  em- 
ployees. This  provision  of  law  Imposes  a 
penalty  of  not  more  than  5  years  Imprison- 
ment or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000, 
or  both,  for  assaults  and  related  actions 
against  any  officer  or  member  of  any  police 
force  operating  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
while  engaged  in  his  official  duties.  If  a 
deadly  weapon  Is  used,  the  maximum  prison 
term  Is  10  years. 

The  Commissioners  believe  that  this  stat- 
ute should  also  cover  employees  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Department  of  Correc- 
tions In  their  supervision  of  prisoners,  and 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare in  their  supervision  of  Juveniles  con- 
fined to  their  custody  pursuant  to  provisions 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

When,  from  time  to  time,  correctional  offi- 
cers are  assaulted  by  Inmates  of  District  of 
Columbia  penal  Institutions  at  Lorton  and 
Occoquan.  Va..  as  well  as  the  District  of 
Columbia  Jail,  the  only  charge  that  can  be 
brought  against  such  inmates  is  simple  as- 
sault, a  misdemeanor.  However.  In  the  case 
of  Federal  penal  and  correctional  officers, 
such  an  assault  Is  a  felony  under  the  United 
States  Code  (title  18,  sections  111  and  1114). 
The  Commissioners  believe  that  assault  on 
a  correctional  officer  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia should  also  be  a  felony,  not  only  to 
harmonize  with  the  Federal  statute  but  as 
a  means  of  helping  to  maintain  discipline 
In  District  penal  and  correctional  Institu- 
tions. 

Similarly,  the  Commissioners  believe  that 
an  assault  on  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pxibllc  Welfare  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  Juveniles  being  detained  at 
the  Children's  Center,  Laurel.  Md..  or  the 
Receiving  Home  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  be  a  felony.  This  would  permit 
Judges  of  the  Juvenile  court.  In  appropriate 
cases,  to  waive  Jurisdiction  over  a  Juvenile 
who  has  committed  such  an  assault  so  that 
he  could  be  tried  as  an  adult.  (Sec.  13  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  [District  of  Columbia  Code.  sec. 
11-15531.  provides  that  if  a  child  16  years 
of  age  or  older  is  charged  with  an  offense 
which  would  amount  to  a  felony  in  the  case 
of  an  adult  the  Judge  may  waive  Jurisdic- 
tion to  the  appropriate  adult  court.)  The 
Commissioners  believe  that  this  provision 
would  be  desirable  means  of  aiding  in  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  at  the  Receiving 
Home  and  Children's  Center  and  of  empow- 
ering the  Juvenile  coxu-t  Judges  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  where  such  an  assault  has 
occurred. 

Therefore,  the  Commissioners  strongly 
urge  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  Comlssloners  have  been  advised  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that,  from  the 
.•standpoint  of  the  administration's  program. 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  N.  Tobrinfr. 

President.  Board  of  Commissioners. 

District  of  Columbia. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  pas.sed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  v.as  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  prior  to  the 
passage  of  S.  1715,  and  all  other  bills 
which  I  call  up,  all  Members  may  be  per- 
mitted to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  CERTAIN  CRIMINAL 
LAWS 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bUl  (S.  1320)  to 
amend  certain  criminal  laws  applicable 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  for  its  present  consid- 
eration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S. 1320 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
848  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish 
a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia." 
approved  March  3,  1901,  as  amended  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  22-403),  Is  further  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  848.  Whoever  maliciously  Injures  or 
breaks  or  destroys,  or  attempts  to  injure  or 
break  or  destroy,  by  fire  or  otherwise,  any 
public  or  private  property,  whether  real  or 
personal,  not  his  own,  of  the  value  of  $200  or 
more,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  shall  be  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
ten  years,  or  both,  and  if  the  value  of  the 
property  be  less  than  $200  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

Sec.  2.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace  and  the  protection  of  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,"  approved  July  29, 
1892,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code',  sec.  22-3112), 
is  further  amended  by  striking  out  "destroy, 
injure,  disfigure,  cut,  chip,  break,"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "disfigure,  cut,  chip,". 

Sec.  3.  Section  812  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,"  approved  March  3, 
1901,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-2101), 
Is  further  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
ransom  or  reward",  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  ransom  or  reward  or  otherwise, 
except,  in  the  case  of  a  minor,  by  a  parent 
thereof,". 

Sec.  4.  Section  9  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  enjoin  and  abate  houses  of  lewdness, 
assignation,  and  prostitution;  to  declare  the 
same  to  be  nuisances;  to  enjoin  the  person 
or  persons  who  conduct  or  maintain  the  same 
and  the  owner  or  agent  of  any  building  used 
for  such  purpose;  and  to  assess  a  tax  against 
the  person  maintaining  such  nuisance  and 
against  the  building  and  owner  thereof,"  ap- 
proved February  7,  1914,  as  amended  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  22-2721),  is  further  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•  Sec  9.  In  any  prosecution  for  violation 
of  this  Act  or  so  much  of  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  confer  concurrent 
Jurisdiction  on  the  police  court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  certain  cases',  approved 
July  16.  1912  (37  Stat.  192;  D.C.  Code,  sec. 
22-2722) ,  as  relates  to  the  keeping  of  a  bawdy 
or  disorderly  house,  the  court,  upon  applica- 
tion of  the  United  States  attorney  made  after 
such  attorney  has  given  notice  thereof  to  the 
Corporation  Counsel  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, may  order  any  witness  to  testify  or 
to  produce  evidence,  or  both.  Upon  such 
order  of  the  court,  such  witness  shall  not  be 
excused  from  testifying  or  from  producing 
evidence  on  the  ground  that  the  testimony 
or  evidence  required  of  him  may  tend  to  in- 
criminate him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty 
or  forfeiture.  But  no  such  witness  shall  be 
prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  act,  trans- 
action, matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he 
has  been  ordered  to  testify  or  to  produce 
evidence  after  having  claimed  the  privilege 
against   self-incrimination,   nor  shall   testi- 
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mony  or  other  evidence  ordered  to  be  given 
or  produced  tmder  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion be  used  as  evidence  in  any  criminal  pro- 
ceeding against  him  in  any  court.  No  wit- 
ness shall  be  exempt  under  this  section  from 
prosecution  for  perjury  or  contempt  com- 
mitted In  connection  with  giving  testimony 
or  producing  evidence  under  order  of  the 
court  as  provided  in  this  section." 

Sec.  5.  The  last  sentence  of  section  46  of 
the  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 1928,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
2-137),  is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
"by  said  United  States  District  Attorney 
when  Instituted  on  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and"  and  by  striking  out  "when  Insti- 
tuted on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  of  said 
District  or  by  the  major  and  superintendent 
of  police  of  said  District". 

Sec.  6.  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  8 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  define  the 
term  'registered  nurse'  and  to  provide  for 
the  registration  of  nurses  In  the  District  of 
Columbia",  approved  February  9,  1907,  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  2-407),  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "United  States  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Corporation  Counsel  of  the 
District  of  Columbia". 

Sec.  7.  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  optometry  in 
the  District  of  Columbia",  approved  May  28, 
1924  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  2-502),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Prosecutions  for  violations  of  this 
Act  shall  be  conducted  In  the  name  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  the  Corporation 
Counsel." 

Sec.  8.  Section  9  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  create  a  board  of  accountancy  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  February  17,  1923  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  2-909),  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  follovirlng  new  sentence: 
"Prosecutions  for  violations  of  this  Act  shall 
be  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  the  Corporation  Counsel.". 

Sec  9.  (a)  Sections  425  to  428,  Inclusive,  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  revise  and  con- 
solidate the  statutes  of  the  United  States, 
general  and  permanent  in  their  nature,  relat- 
ing to  the  District  of  Columbia,  In  force  on 
the  first  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-three",  approved  June  22,  1874  (D.C. 
Code,  sees.  4-168 — 171,  inclusive),  are  hereby 
repealed. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  by  regulation  re- 
quire that  bonds  In  the  amount  of  not  more 
than  825,000  shall  be  furnished  and  kept  In 
force  by  all  persons  licensed  as  private  detec- 
tives In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Bonds  re- 
quired by  this  section  shall  be  corporate 
bonds  and  shall  run  to  the  District  and  shall 
be  conditioned  upon  the  observance  by  the 
licensed  private  detective  and  any  agent,  em- 
ployee, or  person  acting  In  behalf  of  the  li- 
censed private  detective  of  all  laws  and  reg- 
ulations in  force  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia applicable  to  the  conduct  of  persons  li- 
censed as  private  detectives.  Such  bonds 
shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  who 
may  suffer  damages  as  a  result  of  violation  of 
any  law  or  regulation  by  or  on  the  part  of 
any  licensed  private  detective  or  any  agent, 
employee,  or  person  acting  on  the  behalf  of 
any  private  detective.  In  addition  to  any 
right  to  any  other  legal  action,  any  person 
aggrieved  by  the  violation  of  any  law  or  reg- 
ulation by  a  licensed  private  detective  may 
bring  suit  against  the  surety  on  a  bond  re- 
quired by  this  section  either  alone  or  Jointly 
with  the  principal  thereon  and  recover  dam- 
ages for  such  violation  of  law  or  regulation 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  penal 
amount  of  the  bond. 

Sec.  10.  The  last  sentence  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  conservation  and  settlement  of  es- 
tates of  absentees  and  absconders  in  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  April  8,  1935,  as  amended  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  20-701),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "The  United  States  attorney  In  and  for 
the  District  of  Columbia"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "The  Corporation  Counsel  of  the 
District  of  Columbia". 

Sec  11.  Sections  5  through  8,  inclusive, 
and  section  10  shall  take  effect  thirty  days 
from  the  approval  of  this  Act,  but  shall  not 
In  any  case  apply  to  proceedings  Instituted 
prior  to  the  approval  of  this  Act.  Section  9 
of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  full  license  year  for  licensing  of 
private  detectives  and  detective  agencies  pre- 
scribed by  section  7  of  the  Act  approved  July 
1,  1902  (32  Stat.  622,  ch.  1352),  as  amended 
(sec.  47-2301,  et  seq.,  D.C.  Code),  which  be- 
gins at  least  ninety  days  after  approval  of 
this  Act. 

With  the  following  conunittee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  6,  line  14,  immediately  after  the 
period  Insert  the  following: 

"The  provisions  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fifth  subparagraphs  of  paragraph  (b)  of  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
grant  additional  powers  to  the  Commission- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes",  approved  De- 
cember 20,  1944  (58  Stat.  820,  sec.  l-244(b), 
D.C.  Code),  shall  be  applicable  to  each  bond 
authorized  by  this  section  as  if  It  were  the 
bond  authorized  by  the  first  subparagraph 
of  such  paragraph  (b)  :  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  impose  upon  the  surety  on  any 
such  bond  a  greater  liability  than  the  total 
amount  thereof  or  the  amount  remaining 
unextinguished  after  any  prior  recovery  or 
recoveries." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


purposes  of  the  bill 


Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
poses of  S.  1320  are  first,  to  strengthen 
certain  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
second,  to  broaden  the  immunity  statute 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  so  that  it 
will  conform  with  other  Federal  stat- 
utes; third,  to  provide  for  certain  tech- 
nical and  procedural  changes  in  mat- 
ters essentially  local  in  nature;  and 
fourth,  to  permit  the  substitution  of  the 
Corporation  Counsel  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  the  moving  party  rather 
than  the  U.S.  attorney  in  prosecutions 
involving  violations  of  various  acts  re- 
lating to  licensing  and  regulation  of  cer- 
tain professions. 

This  bill  is  a  continuation  of  the  com- 
mittee's efforts  to  clarify  and  improve 
the  Criminal  Code  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Sections  1  and  2  of  this  bill  are  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  problem  of  van- 
dalism by  bringing  the  District  statutes, 
dealing  with  the  injury  or  destruction  of 
property,  up  to  date  and  make  them 
more  effective.  In  brief,  the  first  section 
of  the  bill  amends  existing  law  (sec. 
22-403,  D.C.  Code)  relating  to  the  crime 
of  malicious  injury  or  destruction  of 
property  by  broadening  it  to  cover  real 
as  well  as  personal  property.  This  sec- 
tion increases  from  $50  to  $200  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  misdemeanors 
and  felony  offenses.  It  also  revises  the 
penalties  established  for  felony  offenses 
involving  malicious  destruction  of  prop- 
erty by  eliminating  the  mandatory  min- 
imimi  and  maximum  sentences  of  not 
less  than  1  nor  more  than  10  years'  im- 
prisonment and  substituting  a  term  of 
imprisonment  of  not  more  than  10  years 


or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  both. 
In  addition  the  section  increases  the 
maximum  fine  for  misdemeanors  from 
the  present  $200  to  a  maximum  of  $1,000 
and  provides  that  imprisonment  may  be 
imposed  along  with  a  fine  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  1  year. 

As  a  complement  to  the  change  pro- 
\ided  in  the  criminal  code  by  section  1 
of  the  bill,  section  2  of  the  bill  removes 
language  from  the  disfigurement  of  prop- 
erty statute  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code — section  22-3112 — so  as  to  make 
that  statute  relate  specifically  to  offenses 
involving  disfigurement  of  real  property, 
and  not  operate  as  a  general  statute  for 
the  prosecution  of  offenses  involving  the 
willful  destruction  of  real  and  personal 
property. 

The  third  section  of  the  bill  broadens 
the  existing  kidnaping  statute  which 
now  makes  it  unlawful  only  to  hold  a 
person  for  ransom  or  reward.  This  bill 
would  make  the  statute  applicable  to 
those  kidnapings  in  which  the  motive  is 
lust,  a  desire  for  companionship,  revenge, 
or  some  other  motive  not  involving  ran- 
som or  rev/ard.  In  addition,  this  section 
would  make  the  statute  inapplicable  to 
cases  involving  the  taking  of  a  minor 
child  by  one  of  the  parents  of  such  child. 
The  committee  has  been  informed  that 
these  proposed  changes  in  existing  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  law  will  bring  its 
statute  into  closer  conformity  with  the 
Federal  statute  on  kidnaping. 

The  bill  also  will  broaden  the  immu- 
nity privilege  now  granted  to  witnesses 
in  civil  cases  relating  to  the  abatement 
of  disorderly  house  nuisances.  It  would 
authorize  the  granting  of  similar  immu- 
nity in  criminal  prosecutions  for  keep- 
ing disorderly  houses.  Under  this  bill, 
the  courts  could,  upon  application,  com- 
pel a  witness  to  testify  in  a  criminal  pros- 
ecution, notwithstanding  his  claim  of 
privilege  under  the  fifth  amendment. 
Witnesses  who  have  been  granted  this 
immimity  would  remain  subject  to  pros- 
ecution for  perjury  to  contempt  of  court 
in  connection  with  their  testimony,  but 
they  could  not  be  criminally  prosecuted 
for  any  substantive  offenses  included  in 
such  testimony.  This  section  will  mate- 
rially aid  the  prosecution  o|  criminal 
charges  for  keeping  bawdy  or  disorderly 
houses. 

Sections  5,  6,  7,  and  8  amend  four  acts 
regulating  the  practice  of  professions  or 
occupations  by  substituting  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  U.S.  attorney  to  prosecute 
criminal  violations  of  certain  of  such 
acts  and  as  the  attorney  to  institute  cer- 
tain civil  actions  authorized  by  the  Heal- 
ing Arts  Practice  Act  and  the  Registered 
Nurses  Act  of  February  9,  1907,  as 
amended.  The  committee  is  of  the  view 
that  it  is  more  appropriate  for  an  oflBcial 
of  the  municipal  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  rather  than  a  Federal 
oflacial,  to  perform  these  functions.  For 
the  same  reason,  section  10  transfers 
from  the  U.S.  attorney  to  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  the  right  to  be  a  party  to 
court  proceedings  seeking  to  subject  the 
property  of  an  absconder  to  the  support 
of  the  absconder's  wife  and  minor  chil- 
dren, and  to  pay  debts  proved  against 
him. 
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The  amendment  made  by  section  9  Is 
designed  to  restate  in  existing  law  a  re- 
quirement that  private  detectives  be 
bonded.  Such  a  provision  existed  in  Dis- 
trict law  for  many  years  and  has  been 
held  to  have  been  repealed  by  implica- 
tion in  1932—47  Stat.  559.  ch.  366.  It 
is  the  view  of  your  committee  that  the 
public  should  be  entitled  to  some  in- 
demnification against  damages  resulting 
from  improper  activities  on  the  part  of 
private  detectives.  In  accordance  with  a 
recommendation  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Commissioners,  your 
committee  added  new  language  to  sec- 
tion 9<b>.  to  provide  that  the  bond  re- 
quirements for  private  detectives  will 
conform  with  the  presently  existing  re- 
quirements for  bonding  of  automobile 
dealers  and  of  persoi^s  engaged  in  the 
business  of  home  improvement  in  the 
District.  This  language  assures,  how- 
ever, that  no  liability  in  excess  of  the 
total  amount  of  such  bond,  or  of  the 
amount  remaining  therein  after  any 
prior  recovery,  shall  impose  upon  the 
surety  of  any  such  bond  as  a  result  of 
the  provision  cited  above. 

A  public  hearing  was  conducted  en 
October  5.  1965.  by  Subcommittee  No.  4. 
Approval  was  expressed  on  the  part  cf 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  No  opposition  was 
expressed  from  any  source. 

A  similar  bill  (S.  468 >  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  in  the  88th  Congress.  The 
subject  bill  was  passed  by  that  body  on 
August  20.  1965. 

SECTION-BY-SrCTIOM     ANALYSIS 

Section  1.  Destruction  of  property: 
This  section  would  amend  section  848 
of  the  act  approved  March  3.  1901  (31 
Stat.  1327.  ch.  854).  as  amended  by  the 
act  approved  August  12.  1937  t50  Stat. 
629    ch.  599 >    (D.C.  Code.  sec.  22-403). 

First.  Removing  the  language  which 
restricts  the  application  of  the  section 
to  property  which  is  movable. 

Second.  Broadening  the  section  to 
cover  the  malicious  destruction  of  any 
property  whether  personal  or  real. 

Third.  Increasing  the  value  line  of  de- 
marcivtion  between  misdemeanors  and 
felonies  from  $50  to  $200. 

Fourth.  Increasing  the  maximum  fine 
for  misdemeanors  from  S200  to  $1,000 
and  changing  the  penalty  for  felonies 
from  the  present  mandatory  minimum  of 
1  vear  and  maximum  of  10  years  to  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  S5.000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  10  years  or  both. 

The  effects  of  the  change  would  be  to 
sunplify  prosecutions  for  malicious  de- 
struction of  property  and.  by  the  change 
in  penalties,  to  provide  a  more  effective 
deterrent. 

Section  2.  Disfigurement  of  property: 
This  section  would  amend  section  1  of 
the  act  approved  July  29.  1892  27  Stnt. 
322.  ch.  320 1 .  as  amended  by  the  act  ap- 
proved July  8.  1898  >30  Stat.  723.  ch. 
638).  and  by  the  act  approved  April  21. 
1906  <34  SUt.  126.  ch.  1647 >  'DC.  Code, 
sec.  22-3112).  by- 
First.  Striking  out  the  language  which 
permits  a  defendant  who  has  willfully  or 
wantorily  destroyed,  broken,  or  injured 


property  to  be  prosecuted  under  this  sec- 
tion which  relates  principally  to  disfigur- 
ing of  property  and  which  subjects  the 
offender  to  relatively  minor  punishment. 
Second.  Conforming  the  coverage  of 
the  section  to  the  expanded  coverage  of 
section  1  of  this  act. 

Section  3.  Kidnaping:  This  section 
would  amend  section  812  of  the  act  ap- 
proved March  3.  1901  (31  Stat.  1322.  ch. 
854).  as  amended  by  the  act  approved 
February  18.  1933  (47  Stat.  858.  ch.  103) 
1  DC.  Code.  sec.  22-2102 » .  by- 
First.  Conforming  the  existing  local 
law  relating  to  kidnaping,  to  the  Federal 
statute  applicable  in  all  other  Federal 
jurisdictions. 

Second.  Excepting  parents,  as  regards 
their  minor  children,  from  the  coverage 
of  the  statute. 

Third.  Broadening  the  local  kidnaping 
statute  which  now  makes  punishable 
only  a  holding  for  ransom  or  reward  to 
include  instances  where  no  ransom  or 
reward  is  demanded  but  where  the  mo- 
tive may  be  lust,  a  desire  for  companion- 
ship, revenge,  or  any  other  nonmonetary 
motivation. 

Section  4.  Immunity:  This  section 
would  amend  section  9  of  the  act  ap- 
proved February  7.  1914  (38  Stat.  282. 
ch.  16  >.  as  amended  by  section  1  of  the 
act  approved  June  25.  1948  (62  Stat.  909. 
ch.  64S»  (DC.  Code.  sec.  22-2721).  by- 
First.  Broadening  the  coverage  of  the 
section,  now  applicable  only  to  civil  ac- 
tions relating  to  the  abatement  of  the 
nuisances  of  disorderly  houses  to  include 
criminal  prosecutions  for  keeping  dis- 
orderly houses. 

Second.  Granting  authority  to  the 
courts  upon  application  of  the  prosecu- 
tor to  compel  a  witness  to  testify  in  a 
criminal  prosecution  for  keeping  a  dis- 
orderly house  notwithstanding  his  claim 
of  privilege  under  the  fifth  amendment. 
Third.  Granting  witnesses  immunity 
from  prosecution  on  the  matters  on 
which  testimony  was  compelled,  after  a 
claim  of  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion. 

Fourth.  Subjecting  such  witnesses  to 
whom  immunity  is  granted  to  the  ordi- 
nary possibilities  of  prosecution  for  per- 
jury or  contempt  of  court  committed  in 
connection  with  their  testimony. 

Fifth.  Harmonizing  this  local  immu- 
nity statute  to  comparable  Federal  law. 

Section  5.  Healing  arts  practices:  This 
section  would  amend  section  46  of  the 
act  approved  February  29.  1929  (45  Stat. 
1340  ch.  352) .  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
June  25.  1948  (62  Stat.  909.  ch.  646) 
(DC.  Code.  sec.  2-137).  by- 
First.  Substituting  the  Corporation 
Counsel  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  U.S.  attorney  as  the  party  who  shall 
conduct  certain  proceedings  relating 
principally  to  the  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion of  doctors'  licenses;  this  follows 
naturally  from  a  recent  change  effected 
by  the  District  Commissioners  in  the 
composition  of  the  District  Commission 
on  Licensure  by  which  the  Corporation 
Counsel  was  substituted  for  the  U.S. 
attorney. 

Section  6.  Registered  nurses:  This 
section  would  amend  section  6  of  the  act 
approved  February  9.  1907  (34  Stat.  888. 
ch.  913 ) .  asjftinended  by  the  act  of  March 


2.  1929  (45  Stat.  1521,  ch.  540).  and  the 
act  of  June  25.  1936  (49  Stat.  1921.  ch. 
804).  and  the  act  of  June  25,  1948  (62 
Stat.  991.  ch.  646).  and  the  act  of  May 
24.  1949  (63  Stat.  107.  ch.  139)  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  2-407).  by- 
First.  Substituting  the  Corporation 
Counsel  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
the  U.S.  attorney  as  the  party  who  shall 
conduct  cei-tain  proceedings  relating 
principally  to  the  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion of  nurses'  licenses  issued  by  a  local 
board  appointed  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Section  7.  Optometry:  This  section 
would  amend  section  2  of  the  act  of 
May  28.  1924  (43  Stat.  177.  ch.  202) 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  2-502) ,  by- 
First.  Designating  the  Corporation 
Counsel  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
specifically  as  the  prosecutor  for  mis- 
demeanor violations  of  provisions  con- 
ceiTiing  optometrists'  licenses  issued  by 
a  local  board  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Section  8.  Accountancy:  This  section 
would  amend  section  9  of  the  act  ap- 
proved February  17.  1923  (42  Stat.  1263, 
ch.  94)  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  2-909) ,  by- 
First.  Designating  the  Corporation 
Counsel  of  the  District  of  Columbia  spe- 
cifically as  the  prosecutor  for  violations 
of  provisions  concerning  accountants' 
licenses  issued  by  a  local  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Section  9.  Private  detectives:  Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  would  repeal  sec- 
tions 425  and  428,  inclusive,  of  the  act 
approved  June  22,  1874  (R.S.D.C,  sees. 
425-428),  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
June  11.  1878  (20  Stat.  107,  ch.  180) 
(DC.  Code.  sees.  4-168  to  4-171,  inclu- 
sive), relating  to  the  appointment  and 
bonding  of  private  detectives.  This 
amendment  would  not  change  existing 
law.  The  sections  expressly  repealed  by 
the  amendment  have  been  given  no  ef- 
fect since  1932  when  they  were  repealed 
by  implication  and  superseded  by  the 
act  of  July  1,  1932  (47  Stat.  559,  ch.  366) 
(D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-2341). 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  will  re- 
quire that  all  private  detectives  and  de- 
tective agencies  licensed  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  must  furnish  bonds  for  the 
protection  of  the  public.  Such  bonds 
would  be  in  the  amount  of  not  more  than 
$25,000,  as  the  Commissioners  might, 
from  time  to  time,  establish  by  regula- 
tion. It  is  provided  further  that  these 
bond  requirements  for  private  detec- 
tives shall  confonn  with  those  existing 
in  present  law  for  automobile  dealers 
and  for  persons  engaged  in  the  business 
of  home  improvement.  However,  this 
conformance  cannot  be  construed  to  im- 
pose upon  the  surety  of  such  bond  a  lia- 
bility in  excess  of  its  total  amount,  or 
the  amount  remaining  unextinguished 
after  any  prior  recovery. 

Section  10.  Estates  of  absentees  and 
absconders:  This  section  would  amend 
section  1  of  the  act  of  April  8.  1935  (49 
Stat.  111.  ch.  46>.  as  amended  by  the 
act  of  June  25,  1936  (49  Stat.  1921.  ch. 
804).  and  the  act  of  June  25,  1948  (62 
Stat.  991,  ch.  646),  and  the  act  of  May 
24.  1949  (63  Stat.  107.  ch.  139)  (D.C. 
Code  20-701).    This  amendment  would 
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have  the  effect  of  transferring  what  is 
essentially  a  local  government  function 
to  the  local  government  through  its  at- 
torney, the  Conx)ration  Counsel.  Under 
existing  laws  it  is  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, not  the  United  States,  to  which 
estates  normally  escheat  and  by  which 
support  payments  are  made.  The 
amendment  would  grant  specifically  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  right  to  be 
made  a  party  in  every  proceeding  where 
one  seeks  to  place  in  receivership  prop- 
erty of  absentees  or  absconders  who — 

A.  Have  left  the  District  without  mak- 
ing provision  for  the  support  of  their 
dependents,  and 

B.  Whose  assets  are  treated  under 
certain  circumstances  as  if  the  absentee 
had  died  intestate. 

Section  11.  Effective  date:  Sections  5 
through  8.  inclusive,  and  section  10  shall 
take  effect  30  days  from  the  approval  of 
this  act,  but  shall  not  apply  to  pro- 
ceedings instituted  prior  to  the  approval 
of  this  act. 

Section  9  shall  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  full  license  year  for 
licensing  of  private  detectives  and  de- 
tective agencies  prescribed  by  section  7 
of  the  act  approved  July  1,  1902. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  v;as 
laid  on  the  table. 


WATERFRONT  PRIORITY  HOLDERS 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  bill  (H.R.  11428»  to  amend  the  act 
of  September  8,  1960,  relating  to  the 
Washington  Channel  waterfront,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  11428 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  ( 1 )  the  first 
sentence  of  section  4(b)  of  the  Act  entitled 
".\n  Act  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of 
t-he  District  of  Columbia  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  to  transfer  from  the  United 
States  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevel- 
opment Land  Agency  title  to  certain  real 
property  in  said  District",  approved  Septem- 
ber 8,  1960  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  5-723) ,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  joint  resolution  approved  August 
28.  1958  (72  Stat.  983;  Public  Law  85-821),". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  4(b) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "by 
reason  of  the  operation  of  such  Joint  resolu- 
tion approved  August  28,  1958,". 

(3)  The  last  sentence  In  section  4(b)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  in 
Meu   thereof   a   comma   and   the   following: 

except  that  if  after  the  end  of  such  one- 
hundred-and-elghty-day  period  the  Agency 
shall  change  the  terms  under  which  real 
property  is  to  be  leased,  or  the  redevelop- 
ment plan  for  the  area  described  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  is  changed  so  as  to  affect 
the  economic  value  of  the  leasehold,  the 
-Agency  shall  in  writing  notify  each  such 
owner  of  the  change  or  changes  so  made 
and  give  to  such  owner  so  notified  a  period 
of  sixty  days  within  which  to  advise  the 


Agency  in  writing  of  his  intention  and  to 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  proceed  as  afore- 
said." 

(4)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  whenever,  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) , 
the  Agency  offers  leaseholds  to  persons  en- 
titled to  a  priority  of  opportunity  to  lease 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
rent  per  square  foot  prescribed  in  such  lease 
shall  not  be  greater  than  6  p>er  centum  of 
the  residual  value  of  the  land  for  the  pre- 
scribed vise  to  which  any  owner  of  a  displaced 
business  concern  shall  put  such  land  under 
such  lease;  and  the  residual  value  of  such 
land  (1)  shall  make  due  allowance  for  the 
cost  to  the  owner  of  the  displaced  business 
of  all  improvements  and  public  charges  on 
such  land,  and  (2)  shall  not  exceed  the 
maximum  fair  use  value  economically  feasi- 
ble to  permit  him  to  reestablish  his  business." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  line  22,  strike  out  "the  rent"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  annual  rent". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed   to. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BH-L 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill,  H.R.  11428,  is  to  amend 
the  act  of  September  8,  1960  (74  Stat. 
871),  relating  to  the  Washington  Chan- 
nel waterfront,  by  providing  supplemen- 
tary directives  to  the  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  relocation  of  displaced  businesses 
in  conformity  with  the  urban  renewal 
development  plans  for  the  waterfront 
portion  of  area  C,  urban  renewal  project 
in  Southwest  Washington. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  Washington  Channel  waterfront 
of  the  Potomac  River,  title  to  which  area 
was  in  the  United  States,  was  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  project  area 
C  of  the  urban  renewal  redevelopment 
plan  for  Southwest  Washington.  This 
area,  owned  by  the  Federal  Government, 
had.  for  a  long  period  of  years,  been  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  1913,  on  part  of  the  waterfront  area, 
the  District  of  Columbia  erected  a  fish 
market  building  and  leased  the  market 
stalls  to  the  fish  dealers  and  to  restaurant 
operators. 

As  a  part  of  the  redevelopment  pro- 
gram for  Southwest  Washington,  the 
Southwest  Freeway  was  to  run  through 
the  project  area,  and  one  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  freeway  was  to  pass  over 
Maine  Avenue  at  11th  and  12th  Streets 
and  part  of  the  supporting  structures 
would  have  to  be  located  on  the  land  oc- 
cupied by  the  market  building. 

ACTIOK  IN   55TH   CONGRESS 

To  facilitate  this  redevelopment,  legis- 
lation was  introduced  and  passed  in  the 
85th  Congress — House  Journal  Resolu- 
tion 630,  72  Stat.  983 — to  authorize  the 
use  of  the  land  and  the  removal  of  the 
market  facilities.  At  your  committee 
hearings  on  this  legislation,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  of  the  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  presented  testimony 
as  to  the  need  for  the  legislation.  At  the 
same  hearings,  the  owners  of  small  busi- 


nesses which  had  occupied  the  market 
building,  in  some  instances  for  more 
than  a  generation,  testified  concerning 
the  effect  of  the  legislation  upon  their 
businesses.  These  lessees  of  the  market 
building  proposed  amendments  to  the 
pending  legislation  which  would  have 
provided  for  their  relocation  and  con- 
tinuation in  business  on  the  Washington 
Charmel  waterfront.  The  suggested 
amendments  would  have  required  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  build  facilities  for  lease  solely  to  those 
displaced  by  the  freeway  construction  or 
the  urban  renewal  pl£in.  In  view  of  the 
testimony  and  a  commitment  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  to  provide  temporary  and  per- 
manent locations  for  businesses  which 
might  be  displaced,  yoiu-  committee  did 
not  approve  the  proposed  amendments 
and  observed,  in  its  report  accompanying 
House  Joint  Resolution  630  (H.  Rept.  No. 
2525,  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  as  follows: 

The  committee  was  convinced  from  testi- 
mony given  to  the  subcommittee  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  that  a  sincere 
desire  existed  to  take  every  possible  step  to 
provide  temporary  and  permanent  locations 
for  businesses  which  might  be  displaced  by 
this  legislation. 

The  committee  feels  that  this  objective  can 
be  best  obtained  if  a  spirit  of  cooperation  is 
manifested  between  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency,  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  tenants  who  might  be  in- 
volved. 

The  committee  urges  all  concerned  to  deal 
in  the  spirit  of  cooperation.  If  the  commit- 
tee feels  that  this  Is  not  being  done  It  will 
take  the  matter  up  subsequently  for  consid- 
eration and  possible  legislation. 

Following  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation in  1958,  the  construction  of  the 
approaches  to  the  Southwest  Freeway 
began  and  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  thereafter  undertook  the  demoli- 
tion and  removal  of  the  facilities  in  the 
project  area. 

In  order  to  exercise  full  authority  over 
the  Washington  Channel  waterfront  and 
to  redevelop  it  according  to  the  urban 
renewal  plan,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  to  secure 
authority  transferring  title  to  the  water- 
front area  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  Agency  before  it  could  legally  pro- 
ceed with  redevelopment. 

ACTION    IN    86TH    CONGRESS 

Accordingly,  legislation  was  intro- 
duced in  the  2d  session  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress authorizing  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  acting  for  the 
U.S.  Government,  to  transfer  and  donate 
to  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  to  so  much  of 
the  area  as  was  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  urban  renewal  plan.  Such  legisla- 
tion— S.  3648;  74  Stat.  871— was  first 
passed  by  the  other  body  and  came  on  to 
your  committee  for  further  action. 

Dxiring  hearings  on  the  above  bill, 
testimony  was  again  received  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  oflBcials,  the  Rede- 
velopment Land  Agency,  and  the  o^Tiers 
of  displaced  businesses  in  the  waterfront 
area.  Witnesses  testifying  before  your 
committee  indicated  clearly  that  essen- 
tially nothing  had  been  accomplished 
since    the    enactment    of   House   Joint 
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Resolution  630  In  1958.  for  the  penna- 
nent  relocation  of  the  businesses  dis- 
placed from  the  waterfront  area  and 
only  one  had  been  provided  with  a  tem- 
porary location.  The  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  advised  your  committee 
that  negotiations  were  in  process  with 
some  businesses.  These  businesses  were 
identified  as  the  Flagship  Restaurant 
and  Hogate's  Restaurant. 

Since  no  relocation  was  in  prospect  for 
the  waterfront  displacees  pursuant  to  the 
statements  of  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency,  your  committee  amended  the 
terms  of  S.  3648  to  provide  that  dis- 
placees from  the  waterfront  area  would 
be  given  a  priority  of  relocation  with 
the  understanding  that  the  priority 
would'  likewise  extend  to  the  Flagship 
Restaurant  and  to  Hogate's  Restaurant. 

That  bill.  S.  3648,  as  amended  and 
enacted,  provided  that  displaced  busi- 
nesses would  receive  priority  of  oppor- 
tunity to  lease  land  either  individually 
or  as  a  development  compam'  solely 
owned  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  one  or 
more  of  such  business  concerns.  The 
displaced  businesses  were  to  be  entitled 
to  facilities  at  least  substantially  equal 
to  the  facilities  from  which  they  were 
displaced  and  to  be  in  coriformity  with 
the  urban  renewal  plan  for  the  area. 
The  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  was 
to  notify  each  of  the  displaced  business 
concerns  of  an  opportunity  to  lease  a 
parcel  of  land  within  the  waterfront 
area.  Each  business  was  to  be  allowed 
180  days  within  which  to  indicate  its 
intent  to  relocate  in  the  area  and  to  dem- 
onstrate its  capability  to  establish  facili- 
ties in  accordance  with  the  development 
plan. 

The  purpose  of  directing  the  Agency 
to  provide  such  priorities  was  to  make 
effective  the  previous  pledges  of  the  Re- 
development Land  Agency,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  those  pledges  by  the  Con- 
gress, that  those  businesses  displaced 
from  the  area  would  have  a  reasonable 
and  first  opportunity  to  reestablish  their 
businesses.  The  priority  right  was  pro- 
vided solely  for  the  benefit  of  displacees 
who  were  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  re- 
establish their  business,  and  such  right 
was  not  to  be  available  for  transfer,  sale, 
or  disposition  otherwise  in  full  or  in  part 
to  other  persons. 

WATERJTIONT    REDEVELOPMENT    PLANS 

Development  of  urban  renewal  plans 
for  the  Washington  Channel  waterfront 
dates  from  the  original  commitment  in 
1954  of  the  waterfront  area  to  the  Webb 
It  Knapp  Co..  which  later  completely  de- 
faulted in  its  performance.  After  sev- 
eral attempts,  a  plan  for  the  waterfront 
was  approved  by  the  National  Capital 
Planiiing  Commission  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  plan  then  become  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency. 
Early  in  the  88th  Congress  your  commit- 
tee held  hearings  on  the  waterfront  plan. 
Testimony  taken  by  the  committee  at 
that  time  created  substantial  doubts  as 
to  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  the 
plan.  Owners  of  displaced  businesses 
presented  specific  criticisms  although 
none  of  them,  at  that  time,  had  been  in- 


formed concerning  the  probable  nature 
of  any  leases  which  might  be  offered  to 
them. 

About  1  year  later,  in  February  1964. 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  Issued  notice  to  business 
displacees  having  priority  for  relocation. 
This  notice  advised  the  holders  of  priori- 
ties that  they  would  have  a  period  of  180 
days  within  which  to  indicate  their  pur- 
pose to  exercise  their  priority  and  to  dem- 
onstrate their  capacity  to  reestablish 
their  businesses  and  construct  facilities 
in  accordance  with  the  waterfront  re- 
development plan.  Priority  holders  were 
also  notified  concerning  the  terms  of 
leases  and  other  performances  to  be  re- 
quired of  them  by  the  Agency. 

On  examining  the  terms  of  the  leases 
offered,  the  priority  holders  found  them- 
selves presented  with  an  economic  impos- 
sibility. The  leaseholds  offered  to  dis- 
placees were  essentially  "air  rights." 
They  were  required  to  construct  parking 
facilities  underneath  the  business  area, 
and  such  parking  facilities  were  to  be 
available  to  the  public. 

Thus,  individual  businesses,  while  pro- 
viding parking  space,  could  not  reserve 
such  space,  limited  as  it  was,  for  its  own 
customers.  The  building,  which  must 
conform  to  the  waterfront  plan,  had  to 
be  financed  and  built  by  the  owner  and 
was  to  be  occupied  for  a  limited  period 
of  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
property  right  in  the  building  rested 
with  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency. 
The  nature  of  the  use  of  any  structure 
was  strictly  limited  to  the  purposes  of  the 
displaced  business.  Substantial  setbacks 
from  the  boundaries  of  each  parcel  were 
required.  The  height  of  the  building 
was  limited  to  two  floors. 

The  land  values  established  by  the 
Agency,  as  a  basis  for  determining  the 
lease  rental  rates  to  priority  holders,  was 
set  by  the  Agency  at  a  level  far  exceed- 
ing that  set  for  most  other  parcels  in  the 
Southwest  urban  renewal  project  area. 
When  this  land  cost  was  added  to  other 
charges  placed  on  a  priority  holder,  it 
appeared  conclusive  that  no  displaced 
business,  regardless  of  its  financial 
strength,  could  hope  to  operate  at  a 
profit. 

After  a  record  on  these  matters  had 
been  established  with  the  Agency,  the 
Agency  reduced  the  land  costs  to  the  dis- 
placees by  approximately  10  percent. 
This  action  proved  to  be  a  gesture  since 
most,  if  not  all,  the  displacees  found  the 
Agency's  proposal  economically  impos- 
sible, regardless  of  the  financial  abilities 
of  the  displaced  businesses. 

During  the  180-day  period  beginning 
in  February  1964,  displacees  who  were 
interested  in  relocation  on  the  water- 
front so  notified  the  Agency.  There- 
after, conferences  and  discussions  be- 
tween priority  holders  and  the  Agency 
were  held.  At  the  expiration  of  the  180- 
day  period,  no  lease  contracts  had  been 
executed,  and.  in  fact,  the  priority  hold- 
ers had  not  been  offered  any  specific 
parcels  for  relocation. 

Thereafter,  your  committee  held  addi- 
tional hearings  in  connection  with  the 
w^aterfront  relocation  problem,  the  latest 


of  which  were  in  March.  April,  and  May 
of  this  year.  At  these  subsequent  hear- 
ings, further  testimony  was  received  from 
displaced  businesses.  Your  committee 
also  took  the  testimony  of  banking  offi- 
cials ar^  private  appraisers  with  relation 
to  the  valuations  placed  upon  the  water- 
front land  and  the  economic  feasibility 
of  financing  a  structure  under  the  terms 
of  leases  proposed  by  the  Agency. 

The  banking  representatives  advised 
the  committee  that  such  a  lease  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Agency  was  wholly  unsuit- 
able as  a  basis  on  which  to  grant  financ- 
ing to  displacees  for  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  the  necessary  buildings. 

Testimony  by  expert  appraisers  indi- 
cated that  the  land  prices  established  by 
RLA  were  probably  at  least  double  any 
reasonable  appraisal  under  the  limita- 
tions imposed  as  to  land  coverage,  park- 
ing requirements,  floor  area,  and  usage. 

The  Redevelopment  Land  Agency,  in 
the  face  of  expert  testimony  showing 
that  the  terms  of  the  lease  were  eco- 
nomically impossible,  initiated  a  review 
of  the  land  appraisals  for  possible  further 
adjustment.  Such  appraisal  was  com- 
pleted in  May  1965.  but  the  priority  hold- 
ers have  received  no  further  word  from 
the  Agency  indicating  the  possibility  of 
further  negotiations. 

Since  the  180 -day  period  provided  by 
statute  had  run  out  and  no  contracts  had 
been  completed,  some  question  appeared 
as  to  whether  priority  rights  might  be 
extinguished  or  otherwise  lost  in  the 
event  the  Agency  were  to  make  a  change 
in  the  waterfront  plans  or  a  change  in 
the  land  price  or  conditions  of  lease.  To 
avoid  such  possibility  and  to  further  sup- 
plement the  already  abundantly  ex- 
pressed intent  of  Congress  as  to  the  relo- 
cation of  displaced  waterfront  businesses, 
your  committee  recommends  approval  of 
this  legislation. 

WHAT  THE  BILL  PROVIDES 

Briefly,  the  bill  provides  for  equal  pri- 
ority rights  to  all  businesses  displaced 
from  the  waterfront  area,  some  of  which 
were  inadvertently  not  included  in  Public 
Law  86-736.  Those  previously  not  en- 
titled to  notice  are  to  receive  notice  of  an 
opportunity  to  exercise  a  priority  right 
for  reestablishment  of  their  businesses. 

Your  committee  considers  that  no  pri- 
ority right  of  any  displacee  who  has, 
pursuant  to  notice,  indicated  his  desire 
to  reestablish  his  business  has  been  ex- 
tinguished. 

Further,  in  the  event  of  any  change  in 
the  waterfront  plan  or  in  the  land  price 
or  other  matters  which  affect  the  eco- 
nomic values  of  a  lease,  each  priority 
holder  must  be  notified  and  given  at  least 
60  days  within  which  to  exercise  his  pri- 
ority rights. 

In  view  of  the  problems  which  have 
been  described  heretofore,  your  commit- 
tee is  impelled  to  deal,  at  least  generally, 
with  the  matter  of  setting  for  displaced 
businesses  some  criteria  to  be  followed 
by  the  RLA  in  the  appraisal  of  parcels 
of  land  made  available  for  relocation. 
Because  of  the  numerous  requirements 
and  limitations  placed  upon  the  use  of 
the  land  and  upon  the  waterfront  pri- 
ority holder,  this  becomes  essential. 
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Accordingly,  in  section  4  of  the  bill, 
the  Agency  Is  directed  to  use  specific 
procedures  for  the  establishment  of  land 
values  in  the  waterfront  area,  and  it 
must  take  into  account  the  limitations 
and  make  proper  allowances  for  im- 
provements and  any  public  charges 
placed  upon  the  land  which  must  be  as- 
sumed by  the  priority  holder.  Further,  it 
is  provided  that  any  valuation  placed 
upon  the  land  shall  not  exceed  the  max- 
imum fair  use  value  which  is  economi- 
cally feasible  and  which  will  permit  the 
reestablishment  of  the  business.  These 
elements  are  essentially  those  used  by 
competent  appraisers.  The  principles 
are  found  in  standard  appraisal  refer- 
ence publications  under  the  heading  of 
residual  appraisals — Real  Estate  Ap- 
praisal and  Investment,  Kahn,  Case,  and 
Schimmel.  page  146;  McMichaels  Ap- 
praising Manual,  4th  edition.  11th  print- 
ing, page  4223. 

Your  committee  also  observes  that 
residual  appraisals  have  been  used  else- 
where by  the  District  of  Columbia  Rede- 
velopment Land  Agency  in  its  disposi- 
tion of  urban  renewal  lands.  It  is  felt 
that  such  appraisal  methods,  if  not  the 
only  suitable  methods,  are  certainly  one 
of  the  best  and  fully  justifiable  in  con- 
nection with  relocation  of  small  busi- 
nesses on  land  on  the  Washington  Chan- 
nel waterfront. 

The  bill  specifies  an  annual  lease 
rental  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  of  the 
residual  value  of  the  land.  Your  com- 
mittee is  aware  of  instances  where  the 
lease  rate  was  less  than  the  rate  of  6 
percent  of  the  fair  value  and  Is  unaware 
of  any  instance  where  the  rate  has  been 
in  excess  of  6  percent.  If  such  rate  is 
adequate  for  purposes  of  the  Agency  else- 
where in  the  District  of  Columbia,  then 
it  should  be  an  equally  suitable  rate  in 
the  waterfront  channel  area.  Since  the 
parcels  of  land  are  to  be  leased  to  water- 
front displacees  and  must  be  developed 
according  to  the  waterfront  plan  with 
the  usage  controlled  by  the  Agency  pur- 
suant to  such  plan,  your  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  lease  rates  proposed  and 
the  appraisal  methods  called  for  are  fair 
and  just  to  the  public  Interest  and  the 
displaced  business  concerns. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Abernethy]  who  will  call  up  a  revenue 
bill. 


PROVIDING  ADDITIONAL  REVENUE 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia,  I  caU  up  the  bill— H.R. 
11487 — to  provide  revenue  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House  as  In 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  blU,  as  follows: 
H.R.  11487 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Co- 
lumbia Revenue  Act  of  1965". 

TITLE     I AMENDMENTS     TO     THE     DISTRICT     OF 

COLUMBIA    INCOME    AND    FRANCHISE    TAX    ACT 
OP  1947 

Sec.  101.  Section  3  of  title  VI  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise 
Tax  Act  of  1947,  as  amended  (61  Stat.  331; 
D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-1567b(a) ),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  Imposition  and  Rates  op  Tax. — 
There  is  hereby  annually  levied  and  Im- 
posed for  each  taxable  year  upon  the  tax- 
able income  of  every  resident  a  tax  at  the 
following  rates: 

"Two  and  one-half  per  centum  on  the 
nrst  $2,000  of  taxable  income. 

"Three  per  centimi  on  the  next  $2,000  of 
taxable  income. 

"Three  and  one-half  per  centum  on  the 
next  $2,000  of  taxable  Income. 

"Four  per  centum  on  the  next  $2,000  of 
taxable  Income. 

"Four  and  one-half  per  centum  on  the  next 
$2,000  of  taxable  income. 

"Five  per  centum  on  the  taxable  Income 
in  excess  of  $10,000." 

Sec.  102.  The  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 101  of  this  title  shall  be  applicable  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1965. 

Sec.  103.  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31,  1961,  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Income 
and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  47-1551C)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(aa)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (m), 
any  distribution  In  liquidation  of  a  regulated 
public  utility  (as  defined  in  section  7701(a) 
(33)  (A)  (ill)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954)  which,  for  purposes  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  is  treated  as  in  part 
or  full  payment  in  exchange  for  the  stock  in 
such  utility,  shall,  if  for  purposes  of  this 
article  the  stock  is  a  capital  asset,  be  treated 
as  In  part  or  full  payment  in  exchange  for  the 
stock." 

title  II — amendments  to  the  motor 
vehicle  fuel  tax 

Sec.  201.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  a  tax  on  motor 
vehicle  fuels  sold  within  t.he  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
April  23,  1924  (43  Stat.  106;  D.C.  Code.  sec. 
47-1901),  as  amended,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "6"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "7". 

Sec.  202.  The  amendment  made  by  section 
201  of  this  title  shall  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  more 
than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  approval 
of  this  Act. 

title  III — abatement  of  taxes 
Sec.  301.  The  Commissioners  are  author- 
ized to  abate  the  unpaid  portion  of  the 
assessment  of  any  tax,  or  any  liability  in 
respect  thereof,  other  than  taxes  on  real 
property,  if  the  Commissioners  determine 
under  vmiform  rules  prescribed  by  them  that 
the  administration  and  collection  costs  in- 
volved would  not  warrant  collection  of  the 
amount  due. 

TITLE   IV general  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  402  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Works  Act 
of  1954  (68  Stat.  110;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  7- 
133 ((a))  Is  amended  by  striking  "$50,250,- 
000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
$85,250,000". 

Sec  402.  As  used  in  this  Act,  unless  the 
context  requires  otherwise,  the  word  "Com- 


missioners'  shall  mean  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  Its 
designated  agent. 

Sec  403.  Any  word  or  term  used  In  any 
title  of  this  Act,  unless  the  context  requires 
otherwise,  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
that  applicable  to  such  word  or  term  in  the 
Act  to  which  such  title  applies. 

Sec  404.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act,  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  persons  or  circumstances,  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

Sec  405.  The  Commissioners  are  author- 
ized to  make  rules  and  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec  406.  The  Commissioners  are  author- 
ized to  enter  into  such  agreements  with  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  with 
political  subdivisions  of  such  States  as  may 
be  necessary  to  develop  a  continuing  com- 
prehensive transportation  planning  process 
for  the  National  Capital  region  for  the  pur- 
pose of  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
section  134  of  title  23,  United  States  Code 
except  that  no  cuch  agreement  shall  require 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  pay  more  than 
its  pro  rata  share  of  the  costs  of  such  plan- 
ning process.  In  developing  such  transporta- 
tion planning  process  the  Commissioners 
shall  consult  and  cooperate  with  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  and  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Regional  Planning  Council 
For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  term 
"National  Capital  region"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  Is  given  it  In  section  103  of  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1960  (74  Stat.  537;  D.C.  Code,  sec.   1-1401). 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purposes  of  H.R.  11487  are  as  follows: 

PURPOSES   OF   THE   BILL 

First.  To  increase  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia income  tax  revenues. 

Second.  To  increase  the  District  of 
Columbia  tax  on  motor  vehicle  fuels  from 
6  to  7  cents  per  gallon. 

Third.  To  increase  the  borrowing  au- 
thority of  the  District  for  highway  con- 
struction from  $50,250,000  to  $85,250,000, 
an  increase  of  $35  million. 

Fourth.  To  authorize  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners  to  abate  the 
unpaid  portion  of  any  tax  when,  in  their 
judgment,  the  amount  of  money  involved 
would  not  warrant  the  cost  of  collection. 

Fifth.  To  authorize  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Commissioners  to 
participate  with  Maryland  and  Virginia 
authorities  in  comprehensive  planning 
for  transportation  facilities  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region. 

NEED    FOR   INCREASED    REVENUES 

The  revenue  increases  provided  in  H  Jl, 
11487  were  requested  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bia. In  making  their  request,  the  Com- 
missioners stated  that  increased  ex- 
penditures will  be  necessary  in  many 
fields  if  the  District  Is  to  maintain  the 
level  of  services  and  the  facilities  needed 
if  the  city  is  to  fulfill  its  function  as  the 
Nation's  Capital. 
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It  is  estimated,  for  example,  that  by 
1971  some  167.000  children  will  be  en- 
rolled in  the  public  school  system,  which 
is  an  increase  of  18  percent  over  the 
present  enrollment  of  142,000.  Thus,  in 
addition  to  eliminating  part-time  ses- 
sions and  providing  suitable  physical  fa- 
cilities in  the  years  ahead,  it  will  be  nec- 
essai-y  to  provide  a  considerable  number 
of  new  teaching  positions  in  the  years 
ahead  so  as  to  maintain  approved  pupil- 
teacher  ratios  throughout  the  system. 

The  operating  costs  per  year  of  public 
education  in  the  District  rose  $28.6  mil- 
lion over  the  period  1959-65.  Aside  from 
general  actions  on  personnel  which  ac- 
counted for  S15.9  million  of  this  increase, 
two  other  major  factors  led  to  higher 
costs  for  education.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  necessity  to  provide  1.035  addi- 
tional teachers  to  educate  29.000  more 
pupils  in  1965  than  in  1959.  The  second 
was  the  city's  effort,  supported  by  the 
Congress,  to  achieve  a  relationship  of 
pupils  to  teachers  in  regular  classes  of 
30  to  1  in  elementary  schools  and  25  to 
1  in  secondary  schools.  It  is  apparent 
that  an  additional  increment  in  these 
costs  for  purposes  of  improving  educa- 
tion will  be  needed  for  the  years  ahead. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  school  adminis- 
tration's efforts  in  the  matter  of  school 
operating  costs  have  been  highly  effec- 
tive, in  keeping  the  Nation's  Capital 
abreast  of  other  cities  of  comparable 
size  in  this  very  \'ital  respect,  as  is  indi- 
cated in  the  following  chart : 

Current  (operating)  expenditures  per  pupil 
in  average  daily  membership  in  school 
years  1956-57  and  1962-63,  in  public  school 
systems  of  U.S.  cities  whose  populations  in 
the  I960  census  rcere  between  500.000  and 
1.000.000:  and  relative  rank  of  District  of 
Columbia  in  each 
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'•  Expen«1itur-  is  for  scIhwI  j-e  if  1961-62. 

:  Not  iviiLil'le. 

-  B  is-il  on  aver.icf  daily  rae;al>er5hip  for  school  year 
iytil-62. 

Sounv?:  ••jCurrcnt  Fxpenditim'S  P«T  Pui)il  in  PuMic 
?cliool  Svstttn.*."  bv  r.5.  Otficr  of  Educition.  IXMvart- 
puMit  <>f"ltr.iltli.  E'1ue.ti«n,  And  \\Vlt;,rc.  '.s.l.cte«i 
St  »ti5tic-sof  L'K-.l  .<ihc<>l  Systems.  1«>fi2-«3."  by  Research 
I)ivi-=i')n.  Savonal  Education  .\s-Micijti<>n. 

The  Commissioners  also  pointed  out 
that  the  District  must  go  forward  with 
necessary  health  and  welfare  programs, 
and  that  matching  funds  will  be  essen- 
tial in  order  that  the  District  may  utilize 
many  such  programs  as  approved  by 
Congress.  The  need  for  these  extensive 
health  and  welfare  services  arises  In 
large  part  from  age  and  income  charac- 
teristics of  its  citizens,  just  as  does  the 
need  for  expenditures  for  educational 


facilities  and  services.  Your  committee 
was  advised  that  the  major  rise  in  costs 
of  public  health  in  the  District  since  1959 
was  due  to  increased  costs  of  patient  care. 
The  care  of  District  mental  patients  and 
the  indigent  siclc,  for  example,  account 
for  a  $6.6  million  increase  in  the  public 
health  budget  during  the  past  6  fiscal 
years.  We  are  told  that  in  District  of 
Columbia  General  Hospital,  the  cost  per 
patient-day  rose  from  $24.04  in  1959  to 
S45  this  year  because  of  increased  staff- 
ing, higher  salaries,  and  increased  costs 
of  medical  supplies  and  other  materials. 
Because  of  this  continued  sharply  ris- 
ing cost  of  care  per  patient-day,  a  fur- 
ther increase  of  $2  million  is  projected 
for  the  care  of  indigent  sick  at  contract 
and  Preedmen's  hospitals  over  the  pe- 
riod from  1966  to  1971.  In  addition,  it 
has  been  necessai-y  to  increase  the  public 
health  budget  by  $1.7  million  since  1959 
to  accommodate  the  increase  in  workload 
and  to  improve  services  in  all  phases  of 
this  activity. 

Your  committee  is  informed  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  projects  its  financial 
plans  ahead  for  6  years.  It  is  of  interest, 
therefore,  to  note  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  general  fund  operating  budget 
is  $100.3  million  higher  in  1965  than  it 
was  in  1959,  and  the  general  fund  capital 
outlay  budget  was  $10.5  million  greater 
in  1965  than  in  1959. 

Of  the  $100.3  million  increase  in  the 
operating  budget  during  this  6-year  pe- 
riod, $56.6  million  can  be  attributed  to 
general  personnel  legislation  such  as  pay 
raises  and  step  increases.  Without 
counting  a  single  additional  employee, 
your  committee  is  told,  payroll  costs 
rose  by  S38.4  million  as  a  result  of  sal- 
ary increases.  Within-grade  promotions 
raised  personnel  costs  by  $7.7  million, 
and  the  extension  of  greater  employee 
health  benefits  and  other  costs  further 
increased  the  budget  by  $2  million.  The 
cost  of  funding  retirement  systems  for 
policemen,  firemen,  and  teachers  rose 
$8.5  million.  The  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners  state  that  they  have  sup- 
ported these  actions  in  the  interest  of 
attracting  and  maintaining  high-caliber 
personnel  in  District  government  service. 
The  District  of  Columbia  Commission- 
ers are  of  the  opinion  that  the  future 
portends  a  continuation  of  this  trend  of 
the  past.  By  1971,  therefore,  they  pre- 
dict that  District  government  expendi- 
tures will  be  about  $70  million  higher 
than  the  estimate  for  fiscal  1966. 

The  following  are  two  charts,  the  first 
of  which  shows  the  number  of  authorized 
positions  in  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment for  each  fiscal  year  from  1954 
through  1965  and  also  the  total  gross 
payroll  for  each  fiscal  year.  Also  shown 
are  the  numerical  and  percent  increases 
in  each  of  these  figures  during  this  period 
of  1 1  years. 

The  second  chart  indicates  the  total 
percent  increase  in  salaries  for  the  sev- 
eral types  of  personnel  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  the  same  period  of  time. 

These  figures  reveal  an  increase  of  47.5 
percent  in  the  number  of  authorized 
positions,  and  an  increase  of  132.5  per- 
cent in  the  total  gross  payroll,  over  this 
period,  with  the  greatest  percent  salary 
increase  being  53.1  percent  to  teachers. 


District   of   Columbia   government   employ- 
ment statistics,  fiscal  years  1954-65 


Fiscal  year 

Number  of 

authorized 

permanent 

positions 

Total  gross 
payroll 

1954       

19.818 
20.686 
21,181 
21,995 
23,127 
23,794 
24,479 
-25,363 
26,229 
27,263 
28,430 
29,242 

$82, 575, 105 

1955        

89,673,840 

1956               

97,094,671 

1957     -- 

102. 558. 852 

195S            

1116.688,13s 

1959            

»  124.672.939 

1960    

>  134. 61 0.294 

I<t6l     

143.  on.  577 

1962      

149,014.318 

1963        

156.985.278 

1964                   

168,581.746 

1965                 

« 192. 000. 000 

Numerical  increase., 
nt  Increase 

9.424 

109,424,895 

Perec 

47.6 

132.5 

'  Calendar  year  figures. 
■  Estimated. 

Salary  increases  authorized  by  Congress  for 
District  of  Columbia  government  personnel 
since  1954 


Type  of  personnel 


Classified  personnel 

I'olicv  and  firoineii 

Teacliers  and  scIkkiI  olBcers. 
Wage  boar<l  personnel 


Percent 
increase 


38.8 
49.3 
53.1 
43.3 


Sourw:  District  of  Columbia  Persoimel  Oirice;  Dis- 
trict of  Coliiiubia  Budcet  Oince. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Commis- 
sioners have  advised  your  committee  that 
the  increase  of  $35  million  in  the  bor- 
rowing authority  for  highway  construc- 
tion purposes  provided  in  title  IV  of  this 
bill,  and  the  estimated  annual  increase 
of  $2  million  in  revenues  to  the  highway 
fund  which  would  result  from  the  in- 
crease of  1  cent  per  gallon  in  the  gasoline 
tax  provided  in  title  II,  are  essential  to 
meet  the  immediate  financial  require- 
ments of  the  District's  program  of  high- 
way construction  and  maintenance. 
Further,  they  advise  that  after  fiscal  year 
1968,  even  these  sources  of  increased 
funds  will  cease  to  be  adequate. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  under  date  of 
February  3,  1965,  requesting  these  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  and  the  ensuing 
exhibit  submitted  to  your  committee 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  and  Traffic,  present 
this  situation  in  detail. 

Government  or  the  District  of 
Columbia.     Executive     Office, 

Washington.  February  3,  1965. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Spe.\ker:  The  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  the  honor 
to  submit  herewith  a  draft  bill  to  increase 
the  loan  authorization  for  the  construction 
of  District  of  Columbia  highways  and  to  In- 
crease the  District  of  Columbia  motor  ve- 
hicle fuel  tax.  This  draft  proposes  that  the 
motor  vehicle  fuel  tax  be  Increased  by  1  cent 
per  gallon  and  that  the  existing  celling  on 
the  loan  authority  for  highway  construction 
be  Increased  by  $35  million  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  the  revenues  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  urgently  needed  highway  con- 
struction program  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  Increasing  volumes  of  traflQc  and  the 
resulting  congestion  In  the  city  are  critical. 
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and  require  continued  large-scale  construc- 
tion. A  major  factor  in  the  solution  to  this 
problem  is  the  proposed  Interstate  Highway 
System  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
system  has  been  planned  on  the  assumption 
that  the  complete  areawide  transit  system 
proposed  in  the  November  1962  Report  of  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency  will 
likewise  be  constructed  and  utilized  to  the 
full  extent  predicted  by  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency.  Both  systems  are 
urgently  needed. 

The  review  of  the  District's  proposed  In- 
terstate System  cost  estimates  this  past  sum- 
mer, as  required  by  section  104(b)  (5)  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  Indicate  that  the  en- 
tire cost  of  the  program  will  be  In  excess  of 
$600  million,  rather  than  the  $500  million  In 
prior  estimates.  Right-of-way  costs  are  ris- 
ing. Certain  additions  have  been  made,  such 
as  a  40-percent  extension  In  the  length  of  the 
center  leg  tunnel  under  the  Mall.  Construc- 
tion costs  have  been  rising  at  the  average  rate 
of  3  percent  per  year,  and  certain  sections  of 
tlie  system  were  estimated  In  Initial  studies 
on  the  basis  of  1960  costs. 

The  District  of  Columbia  costs  for  the 
proposed  Interstate  System,  financed  from 
the  highway  fund,  will  be  approximately  $60 
minion.  Additional  expenditures  from  the 
highway  fund  will  also  be  needed  to  com- 
plete the  supporting  and  connecting 
thoroughfare  work  necessary  to  make  the  In- 
terstate System  efTective.  In  addition,  local 
streets  and  facilities  need  to  be  constructed 
and  rebuilt. 

The  estimated  total  cost  during  the  next 
6  years  of  constructing,  maintaining,  and 
operating  the  road  system  In  the  District,  in- 
cluding related  activities  such  as  motor  ve- 
hicle administration  and  payment  of  debt, 
is  $528  million.  This  requires  local  funds 
totaling  $182  million,  of  which  an  estimated 
$36  million  are  required  for  the  proposed  In- 
terstate program.  Capital  Improvements  on 
the  continuing  primary  and  secondary  Fed- 
eral-aid system  (the  so-called  A-B-C  pro- 
gram), participated  In  on  a  50-50  basis,  will 
require  approximately  $22  million  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  highway  funds  during  the 
same  period.  Also  Included  is  a  capital  Im- 
provement program  for  local  streets  not  on 
the  Federal  systems,  totaling  $22  million 
during  the  6-year  period. 

It  Is  estimated  that  $68  million  In  addi- 
tion to  funds  now  anticipated  from  present 
sources  will  be  required  during  the  next  6 
years  for  these  programs,  as  shown  In  the 
6-year  financial  plan  attach_ed.  Existing 
legislation  falls  $4.7  million  short  of  provid- 
ing the  funds  necessary  to  continue  these 
programs  in  fiscal  1966.  In  order  to  meet 
the  Immediate  financial  requirements  for 
carrying  out  these  programs,  the  Commis- 
sioners recommend  that  there  be  an  in- 
crease In  the  existing  loan  authority  from 
the  present  celling  of  $50.25  million  to  $85.25 
million.  At  the  same  time,  the  Commis- 
sioners recommend  an  Increase  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  motor  vehicle  fuel  tax  from 
the  present  6  cents  to  7  cents  per  gallon, 
which  would  increase  the  annual  revenues  of 
the  highway  fund  by  an  estimated  $2  million 
annually.  The  proposed  fuel  tax  Increase 
would  make  the  District  of  Columbia  tax 
equal  to  the  motor  vehicle  fuel  taxes  pres- 
ently in  effect  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  State  of  Maryland. 

With  this  additional  revenue  from  the  fuel 
tax,  the  highway  fund  will  be  able  to  meet 
current  operations  and  debt  service,  as  well 
as  a  portion  of  the  capital  Improvement  pro- 
gram. The  major  portion  of  the  local  funds 
needed  for  capital  outlays,  however,  would 
come  from  the  proposed  loan.  After  fiscal 
1968,  the  Increased  current  revenues  and 
loan  authorization  would  again  cease  to  be 
adequate.  Current  plans  and  estimates  in- 
dicate a  deficit  of  approximately  $4.9  million 


in  fiscal  1969,  of  $8.6  million  In  fiscal  1970, 
of  $7.7  million  in  fiscal  1971,  and  of  about 
$6.5  million  subsequent  to  1971. 

The  Commissioners  recognize  their  re- 
sponsibility to  propose  measures  to  the  Con- 
gress to  deal  with  these  anticipated  deficits. 
In  their  opinion,  however,  these  longer  term 
solutions  can  be  more  appropriately  adopted 
at  a  later  date  in  order  that  new  taxes  or 
other  proposals  be  most  appropriate  in  the 
context  of  the  conditions  that  may  then 
exist.  Appropriate  solutions,  taking  into 
account  the  capacity  of  the  District  to  sup- 
port additional  taxes  or  additional  borrow- 
ing, can  be  developed  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween needs  and  resources  as  the  critical 
time  approaches.  By  way  of  example,  an 
Increase  in  motor  vehicle  registration  fees 
and  a  further  increase  in  the  motor  vehicle 
fuel  tax  can  perhaps  be  considered.  This, 
as  well  as  other  possibilities,  will  be  carefully 


examined  by  the  Commissioners  with  a  view 
to  presenting  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress in  ample  time  to  meet  anticipated 
highway  fund  revenue  needs  for  fiscal  year 
1969  and  later.  The  solution  proposed  will 
necessarily  consist  of  additional  tax  revenues 
as  well  as  a  balanced  borrowing  program  to 
assist  in  financing  capital  costs. 

Meanwhile,  the  Commissioners  strongly 
urge  enactment  of  the  legislation  submitted 
with  this  letter,  since  the  early  provision  of 
adequate  new  revenues  is  essential  to  con- 
tinuing these  programs. 

The  Commissioners  have  been  advised  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  N.  Tobriner, 
President,    Board    of    Commissioners, 
District  of  Columbia. 


highway  program 


Department  of  Highways  and  Traffic — Projection  of  revenues  and  charges  reflecting  proposed 
increases  in  gasoline  tax  and  loan  authority,  1966  through  1971,  highway  fund,  May  18, 
1966 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970         1971 

6-year 
total 

Revenues  and  balances: 
Balances: 

Unappropriated  surplus           .  ..  

1,228 
270 

114 

150 

1.342 

Lapsed  balances,  prior  year  appropriations 

150 

150 

150 

150. 

1,020 

Total  balances . 

1,498 

264 

150 

150 

150 

150 

2.362 

Revenues: 

Gasoline  tax  (6  cents  per  gallon) 

13,600 

2,600 

970 

467 

1,298 

13,700 

2,600 
980 
470 

13.800 

2.700 

980 

470 

13,900 

2,700 

1,055 

545 

14.000 

2,800 

1,055 

645 

14.200 

2.900 

1.100 

650 

83.200 

Registration  and  weight  tax.  .                 .... 

16,  »X) 

Motor  vt'hiole  tees 

6,140 

Miscellaneous .  

3,047 

Federal-aid  reimbursements  (E  projects) 

1,298 

Totahrevenues.  

18,935 
3,912 

17,750 

17,950 

18,200 

18,400 

18,750 

109.986 

Federal  loan  ^present  authority)       .  . 

3,912 

Total  available  funds 

24,345 

18, 014 

18,100 

18.350 

18.550 

18,900 

116,259 

Estimated  funds  required: 
Operating  expenses: 

Department  of  Highways  and  Traffic 

Metropolitan  Police                .  ..    

6,841 

3. 576 

1,905 

608 

7,100 

3,600 

2,000 

500 

7,200 

3,600 

2,000 

500 

7,400 

3,600 

2.150 

500 

7.600 

3.600 

2,150 

500 

7,750 

3.600 

2.150 

500 

43,891 
21. 576 

Department  of  Motor  Vehicles 

Miscellaneous  expenses  

12. 415 
3,108 

Total  operating  expenses 

12,990 

13,200 

13.300 

13.650 

13.850 

14.000 

80.990 

Capital  outlay: 

Major  improvements  projects 

9,390 
3,700 

13,850 
3,700 

13.707 
3.700 

8.715 
3,700 

6.773 
3,700 

5.860 
3.700 

58,295 

Street  improvements  and  extensions  ...  

22,200 

Total,  capital  outlay    

13.090 
2.151 

17,550 
2.623 

17, 407 
2,932 

12,415 
2.932 

10. 473 
2.922 

27. 255 

9.560 
2,932 

80.495 

Repayment  of  loan  and  interest  (present  authority)... 

16,502 

Total  funds  required 

28,231 

33.373 

33.639 

28,997 

26,492 

177.987 

Deficit  (present  authority) 

(3,886) 

(15,359) 

(15, 539) '(10. 647) 

(8.705) 
1,709 

(7.592) 
2.060 

(61.728) 

Additional  loan  repayment. 

118 

905 

4,792 

Adjusted  deficit 

(3.886) 

(15,359) 

(15.057) 

(11,55-.') 

2.000 
5.984 

UO.  414 

)  (9. 652) 
2.000 

(06. 520) 

.\dditiona!  gasoline  tax  (1  cent  per  gallon) 

2,000 
2,000 

2.000 
13,359 

2.000 
13, 657 

2.000 

12.000 

Additional  loan  authoritv 

35.000 

Additional  funds  proiwscd,  total 

4.000 

15.359 

15,657 

7.984 

2.000 

2.000 

47.000 

Surplus/deficit                                

114 

(3,668) 

(8,414) 

(7, 652) '(19. 520) 

« 

! 

In  presenting  legislation  to  accomplish 
needed  revenue  increases  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  your  committee  has  striven 
to  select  taxes  which  may  be  increased 
with  the  least  detrimental  effect  upon 
the  long-range  economic  well-being  of 
the  District  and  its  taxpayers.  It  is  our 
studied  opinion  that  these  are  the  per- 
sonal income  tax  and  the  present  levy 
upon  motor  vehicle  fuel.  Although  the 
increases  in  these  taxes  here  proposed 
will  result  in  a  heavier  tax  burden  on 
District  of  Columbia  residents,  these 
higher  taxes  will  be  generally  in  line 
with  similar  tax  burdens  imposed  by 
surrounding  jurisdictions. 


These  increases,  together  with  $7  mil- 
lion available  from  the  presently  au- 
thorized Federal  contribution  of  $50 
million — of  which  only  $43  million  has 
been  appropriated  this  year — will  pro- 
vide a  cushion  to  absorb  any  further 
immediate  expenditure  needs  the  Dis- 
trict government  may  be  able  to  jus- 
tify before  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. Also,  the  District  thus  far  has 
used  only  $128.7  million  of  the  $175  mil-, 
lion  borrowing  authority  authorized  by 
the  Congress  for  public  works  construc- 
tion purposes. 

In  the  course  of  hearings  on  the  bill, 
your  committee  received  detailed  testi- 
mony in  support  of  and  in  opposition  to 
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title  IV,  which  provides  increased  bor- 
rowing authority  for  the  highway  fund. 
The  approval  of  this  title  by  your  com- 
mittee is  made  because  of  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  the  measure  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  by  the  President.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  determine  the  relative  merits  of 
the  differing  views  expressed  during 
committee  hearings.  Rather,  your  com- 
mittee considers  this  bill  as  a  revenue 
measure  and  not  an  authorization  for 
any  specific  project  included  in  esti- 
mates for  capital  outlay. 

The  action  by  your  committee  is  prem- 
ised on  the  expectation  that  those  of- 
ficials and  agencies  which  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  highways  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  consider  most  carefully 
the  many  elements  presented  during  the 
committee  hearings.  No  presumption 
is  to  be  drawn  that  the  approval  of  the 
borrowing  authority^  means  that  it  must 
be  used,  or  that  present  authority  or 
limitations  applying  to  the  planning  and 
construction  of  highways  is  changed  in 
any  way.  In  the  event  any  additional 
legislative  authority  may  be  required, 
beyond  that  provided  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  for  the  execution  of 
meritorious  projects,  your  committee  ex- 
pects that  proposals  requesting  such  au- 
thority be  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
for  consideration. 

Your  committee  again  confirms  its 
support  of  a  balanced  transportation 
system  for  the  Nation's  Capital.  It  is 
likewise  recognized  that  determination 
of  the  element  of  "balance"  between  the 
diverse  interests — within  the  city  of 
Washington — calls  for  the  highest  good 
faith,  forthrightness,  and  cooperation 
between  the  various  ofificials  and  agen- 
cies charged  with  such  responsibility  and 
duty  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  to  its 
citizens. 

TRANSPORTATION    PLANNING    BOARD 

Following  the  completion  of  hearings 
on  this  bill,  your  committee  was  advised 
that  the  Board  of  Commissioners  had 
approved  a  resolution  calling  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  a  continuing  comprehensive  trans- 
portation planning  process  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region.  Although,  for 
several  years,  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  cooperated  with  officials  of  State 
and  local  government  jurisdictions  of 
the  adjoining  States  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  on  matters  related  to  trans- 
portation planning.  Congress  had  given 
no  legislative  authorization  to  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  to  engage  in  or  secure 
appropriations  for  the  activities  called 
for  in  the  resolution. 

Because  of  the  stated  need  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
such  planning  processes  to  comply  with 
the  provisions — section  134  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code — relating  to  Inter- 
state planning  on  Federal-aid  highway 
-  projects,  section  406  was  added  by  your 
committee  to  the  reported  legislation. 
This  section  approves  the  action  pre- 
viously taken  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners and  authorizes  appropriations 
to  the  District  government  for  its  pro 
rata  share  of  the  costs  of  such  trans- 
portation planning  process.     This  is  to 


avoid  any  question  as  to  the  eligibility 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  Federal 
highway  aid. 

Under  the  agreement  between  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  surrounding 
jurisdictions,  a  Transportation  Planning 
Board  is  established.  The  voting  mem- 
bership of  this  Board,  established  prior 
to  the  approval  of  the  resolution  by  the 
Commissioners,  is  composed  of  the  three 
area  highway  directors,  three  elected 
ofiBcials  from  suburban  Maryland,  three 
elected  ofiBcials  from  suburban  Virginia, 
three  representatives  selected  by  the 
District  Commissioners,  and  one  repre- 
sentative of  the  Federal  Government  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  Nonvoting 
members  represent  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  the  National  Capital  Transpor- 
tation Agency,  and  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Commission. 

Since  the  Congress  will  not  have  had 
any  opportunity  to  review  either  the 
adequacy  and  balance  of  the  representa- 
tion for  the  Federal  and  District  inter- 
est on  the  Transportation  Planning 
Board  or  to  review  the  agenda  of  the 
Board  established  in  advance  of  the  Dis- 
trict becoming  a  party  to  the  agreement, 
it  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  that 
the  authorization  provided  in  section 
406  shall  not  be  construed  as  approval 
of  any  plans  which  may  be  developed 
by  the  Planning  Board  or  as  any  limita- 
tion on  or  repeal  of  provisions  of  pre- 
vious enactments  by  Congress  for  com- 
prehensive transportation  planning  in 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Act  of 
1952,  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1960,  and  the  Highway  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1893,  as  amended. 

COMMUNITY    DISLOCATIONS 

The  committee  strongly  urges  that 
maximum  effort  be  made  to  minimize  the 
hardship  of  families  displaced  by  high- 
way construction.  The  Central  Reloca- 
tion Service  must  redouble  their  efiforts 
to  help  displaced  families.  District  ofiQ- 
clals  must  encourage  the  development  of 
housing  units  for  lower  and  middle  in- 
come families.  Full  authority  must  be 
exercised  to  alleviate  the  current  crisis 
situation  that  exists  with  respect  to 
housing  in  the  District. 

The  location  and  design  of  future 
highways  must  minimize  the  impact  on 
homes  and  residential  communities 
whenever  feasible.  Imagination  and  in- 
novation must  be  the  watchwords  of  the 
highway  planners.  Maximum  use  of 
tunneling  and  utilization  of  airspace 
above  highways  for  playgrounds  and 
schools  should  be  encouraged  If  feasible. 

A  poorly  planned  freeway  can  be  a 
terribly  disruptive  factor  in  a  local  com- 
munity. Use  of  existing  rights-of-way. 
locations  of  routes  beside  and  over  rail- 
road tracks  and  along  natiu-al  bound- 
aries, such  as  rivers  must  be  given  first 
priority  by  highway  planners.  Construc- 
tion of  freeways  or  highways  in  indus- 
trial or  commercial  areas,  particularly 
those  past  their  economic  prime,  should 
be  actively  considered  as  an  alternative 
to  locations  in  residential  areas. 

Full  consideration  must  be  given  to 
alternative  routes  which  would  minimize 
the  imiJfcct  of  construction  on  residential 
communities.    Federal  officials  are  urged 


to  cooperative  fully  with  District  officials 
and.  to  the  extent  possible,  make  fed- 
erally owned  land  available  if  it  is  not  in 
use. 

Finally,  in  view  of  these  deep  concerns 
of  your  committee  and  other  related  is- 
sues which  bulked  large  in  committee 
hearings,  there  are  indications  of  a  real 
need  for  restudy  and  reevaluation  of  the 
highway  program  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Your  committee  has  found  that 
projections  for  highway  needs  for  1965 
developed  in  the  Mass  Transportation 
Study  of  1959  substantially  exceeded 
actual  traffic  counts.  Similarly,  the 
projections  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency  surpasses  actual 
experience. 

Analysis  of  traffic  counts  of  crossing  to 
and  from  the  District  of  Columbia  in  re- 
cent years  shcvs  a  declining  ratio  be- 
tween population  growth  and  daily  trips. 
The  forecasts  and  projections  presented 
by  highway  officials  cannot  be  reconciled 
reasonably  with  other  information  avail- 
able to  your  committee.  The  projections 
and  forecasts  of  future  needs  made  by 
highway  officials  show  trends  contrary  to 
actual  experience  and  do  not  seem  to 
justify  some  of  the  proposed  program. 
Accordingly,  a  careful,  objective  review 
and  reappraisal  is  desirable. 

Such  restudy  should  result  in  a  high- 
way system  abundantly  adequate  for  the 
needs  of  the  Capital  City  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
original  character  and  beauty  of  the  city 
with  a  minimum  of  inconvenience  and 
dislocation  to  its  citizens  and  its  busi- 


nesses. 


PROVISIONS   OF    THE    BILL 
TITLE   I 


The  effect  of  section  101  of  title  I  is 
to  incresise  District  of  Columbia  income 
taxes.  While  the  present  rates  of  taxa- 
tion are  retained,  the  minimum  levels  of 
taxable  income  at  which  these  several 
present  rates  apply  have  been  reduced,  as 
follows: 


Present 

Proposed  in 
U.K.  7066 

'2.5  percent  on  first 

3  percent  on  next 

SS.OOO 
5.000 
5.000 
."-..OOO 
5.000 

25,000 

$2,000 
2,000 

3.5  percent  on  next 

4  percent  on  next 

2,000 
2,00(t 

4.5  percent  on  next 

S  percent  on  all  In  excess  of. 

2.000 
10,000 

While  this  legislation  will  bring  the 
level  of  income  taxes  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  general  more  nearly  equal 
to  the  levies  in  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
they  still  will  remain  slightly  lower  in 
most  instances,  as  the  following  table, 
submitted  by  the  Finance  Office  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Gen- 
eral Administration,  will  indicate. 

Income  taxes  for  a  family  of  4  owning  a  resi- 
dence aTid  a  car  in  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area,  at  various  levels  of  income 


Income 

District  of 
Columbia 

Mary- 
land 

Vlr- 

Present 

Pro- 
posed 

glnia 

$5,000      

$38 

94 
155 
310 

$38 

102 
180 
400 

$39 

114 
189 
339 

$47 

$7,500                 ... 

112 

$10,000      

225 

$15,000.. 

475 
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The  District  of  Columbia  Commission- 
ers estimate  that  this  new  schedule  of 
income  tax  would  yield  approximately 
$4  million  of  additional  revenue  annu- 
ally. However,  Inasmuch  as  this  provi- 
sion would  not  become  effective  until 
January  1,  1966,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
increased  revenue  would  amount  to  only 
about  $1  million  in  fiscal  year  1966. 
These  revenues  are  paid  into  the  general 
fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  from 
which  most  appropriations  are  made. 

Section  102  makes  the  income  tax  in- 
creases provided  In  section  101  effective 
beginning  January  1,  1966. 

Section  103  provides  an  amendment  to 
the  income  tax  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  need  for  the  amend- 
ment arises  under  the  following  circvun- 
stances. 

Under  existing  law,  there  is  a  disparity 
of  treatment  between  the  District  of 
Columbia  taxing  statutes  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  on  capital  gains. 
Because  of  the  peculiar  wording  of  the 
word  "dividend"  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia statutes,  transactions  which  are 
capital  in  nature  have  been  classified 
and  taxed  as  dividends.  In  many  in- 
stances, shareholders  of  companies  are 
required  to  conduct  business  affairs  In  a 
manner  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
purchaser  In  that  they  are  unable  to  sell 
their  stock  Interest  directly  but  are 
forced  to  liquidate  the  company  and  sell 
the  assets  instead.  Under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  the  tax  treatment  of  each 
transaction  Is  Identical,  that  is.  It  is  a 
capital  gain.  Under  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia statutes,  the  sale  of  stock  is  a 
capital  transaction,  while  the  sale  of 
assets  and  the  resulting  distribution  of 
the  proceeds  to  the  shareholders  Is  a 
dividend. 

In  the  case  of  a  regulated  public  utility, 
the  stock  of  the  utility  is  not  as  valuable 
as  the  underlying  assets.  Because  of  the 
complexities  of  licensing,  permits,  and 
franchises  by  various  State  regulatory 
bodies  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  purchasers  of  such 
businesses  generally  insist  on  acquiring 
the  assets  rather  than  the  stock.  The 
proposed  amendment  is  intended  to  put 
the  stockholders  in  such  instances  In  the 
same  position  taxwise  as  If  they  had 
sold  their  stock,  which  Is  the  treatment 
accorded  them  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

TITLE    n 

Title  II  provides  for  an  increase  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  gasoline  tax,  from 
6  to  7  cents  per  gallon.  This  will 
put  the  Dl-strlct  of  Columbia  tax  on  gas- 
oline at  the  same  rate  as  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  and  will  produce  an  es- 
timated increase  of  approximately  $2 
million  per  year,  which  would  go  Into 
the  highway  fund.  This  Increase  Is  to 
become  effective  as  of  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  which  begins  more  than 
30  days  after  the  approval  of  this  act. 

TITLE    III 

Title  III  authorizes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Commissioners  to  abate  the  un- 
paid portion  of  any  tax  or  assessment 
when  they  have  determined  under  pre- 
scribed uniform  rules  that  the  amount 
of  money  involved  would  not  warrant  the 
cost  of  administration  and  collection. 


Your  committee  Is  advised  that  the  Dis- 
trict actually  has  been  following  this 
practice  for  some  years  as  a  practical 
matter.  Thus,  the  only  effect  of  this 
provision  of  the  bill  would  be  to  require 
uniform  rules  for  determination  of  these 
cases  of  abatement,  and  to  lend  the  color 
of  legal  authority  to  a  procedure  which 
has  long  been  utilized  as  a  matter  of 
commonsense. 

The  following  letter  from  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioner  John  B.  Dun- 
can under  date  of  May  25,  1965,  and  the 
accompanying  exhibit  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  Finance  Office,  present  this 
situation  In  detail. 

Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia, 

Executive  Office, 
Washington,  May  25, 1965. 
Hon.  John  L.  McMillan, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McMillan:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  request  of  May  12,  1965,  for  an  ex- 
planation and  justification  of  title  in  of 
H.R.  7066,  89tli  Congress,  authorizing  the 
Commissioners  to  abate  the  unpaid  portions 
of  any  tax,  or  any  liability  in  respect  thereto, 
other  than  taxes  on  real  property,  where 
administration  and  collection  costs  would 
not  warrant  coUection  of  the  amount  due. 

This  title  is  patterned  after  section  6404  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  and  re- 
quires the  Commissioners  to  establish  uni- 
form rules  for  the  abatement  of  tax  balances. 
It  would  permit  the  Commissioners  to  pre- 
scribe tolerances  for  processing  tax  returns  so 
as  to  avoid  preparation  of  numerous  tax  bills 
and  the  maintenance  of  accounts  receivable 
records  for  minor  amounts  of  tax  which  cost 
more  to  collect  than  the  tax  liability  in- 
volved. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  several 
States.  Including  New  York  and  Maryland, 
provide  explicitly  in  their  income  tax  returns 
and  instructions  that  an  amotint  due  of  less 
than  $1  need  not  be  remitted,  and  that  an 
overpayment  in  like  amount  will  not  be  re- 
funded unless  the  retxirn  is  accompanied  by 
an  application  requesting  it. 

Section  12.11(c)  of  the  District's  income 
and  franchise  tax  regulations  provides:  "If 
the  final  return  shows  an  overpayment  of 
less  than  $2  it  will  be  refunded  only  upon 
application  to  the  assessor."  There  is  no 
similar  basis,  however,  for  advising  a  tax- 
payer that  he  is  not  required  to  remit  a  bal- 


ance due,  no  matter  how  small,  because  at 
the  present  time  there  is  no  legal  authority 
to  abate  small  tax  balances. 

Many  taxpayers  send  coins  or  stamps  for 
trivial  amotmts.  the  processing  of  which  is 
more  expenBive  than  the  tax  involved.  Also. 
it  is  required  that  bills  be  rendered  for  any 
small  balances  not  paid  with  returns.  Fail- 
ure to  pay  after  billing  then  results  in  fol- 
lowup  notices  and  collection  procedtires.  If 
uncollected  after  the  3-year  period  of  limi- 
tations has  expired  the  items  are  included 
In  "writeoff"  lists  which  require  approval  by 
the  Commissioners,  based  upon  a  positive 
showing  of  the  reasons  for  uncollectibility. 

In  answer  to  your  request  for  a  tabulation 
showing  what  taxes  were  assessed  and  unpaid 
in  various  categories  over  the  past  6  years,  I 
am  attaching  a  statement  summarizing  the 
writeoir  lists  approved  by  the  Commissioners 
during  this  period.  The  items  contained  in 
the  lists  reflect  all  accounts  which  had  been 
billed  and  generally  subjected  to  every  avail- 
able collection  procedure,  including  levy  and 
distraint,  and  the  filing  of  a  lien,  but  which 
nevertheless  proved  uncollectible.  These 
lists  are  regularly  reviewed  and  audited  by 
both  our  own  Internal  Audit  Office  and  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

The  authority  requested  in  title  m  of  H.R. 
7066  is  not  intended  to  deal  with  this  entire 
category  of  accounts,  but  rather  to  avoid  the 
assessment  in  the  first  instance  of  small 
amounts  which  would  not  warrant  the  ex- 
pense of  billing  and  collection. 

A  tabulation  of  the  1963  District  of  Colum- 
bia individual  income  tax  returns  disclosed 
that  2,567  returns  had  amounts  due  under  $2 
aggregating  $1,958.03  (an  average  of  76  cents 
each) .  It  is  estimated  that  with  the  author- 
ity in  title  III.  using  a  tolerance  of  $2.  the 
annual  amount  of  taxes  abated  would  be  less 
than  $3,000  for  individual  income  taxes  and 
$1,000  for  all  other  taxes. 

It  is  of  Interest  to  note  that  there  were 
15,397  Individual  Income  taxpayers  who  over- 
paid taxes  in  the  amount  of  $14,706.37,  an 
average  of  less  than  $1,  which  was  not  re- 
funded because  refunds  were  not  requested 
by  such  taxpayers. 

You  are  correct  in  your  assumption  that 
unpaid  taxes  on  real  property  are  collected 
by  taxes  sales  of  said  properties  and  that  this 
is  the  reason  for  excluding  real  property 
taxes  from  the  abatement  section. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  B.  Duncan, 
Actiiig  President,  Board  of  Commission- 
ers, District  of  Columbia. 


Department  of  General  AdminUtration,  Finance  Office — Siwimary  of  approved  writeoff  lists 
of  uncollectible  District  of  Columbia  taxes,  fiscal  years  1960-65,  inclusive  ' 


Fiscal  year  1961 

Fiscal  year  1962 

Fiscal  year  1963 

Fiscal  year  1964 

Fiscal  year  1965 

Type  of  tax 

Num- 

Amount 

Num- 

Amount 

Num- 

Amount 

Num- 

Amount 

Num- 

Amount 

ber 

ber 

ber 

ber 

ber 

Pi  rsonal  proptTty 

11,482 

.?516. 066 

3.347 

$104. 025 

895 

$26. 173 

1.495 

$64,545 

1.072 

$41.  435 

InhfTitanw.. 

H 

6.635 

3 

173 

14 

27.261 

. 

Corporation  franchise  . 

158 

57. 9.54 

36 

31.583 

18 

6.424 

22 

22. 287 

29 

64.208 

Unincorporaicd  fran- 

chise.        

42 

8.925 

44 

30.830 

30 

57.  714 

34 

26.205 

16 

16,338 

Individual  income 

5.968 

281.705 

4,921 

107. 469 

5.963 

109.251 

6.859 

177.501 

7.135 

181, 919 

Einplover's  with- 

holdinR.     -    

150 
356 

fi.907 
31.140 

85 
185 

6.603 
24.044 

166 

3S6 

6.030 
18.260 

230 
329 

10,905 

Sales  and  use 

775 

45.649 

20,601 

Total  

18.425 

910, 299 

8.908 

318.589 

7.179 

230,382 

8.976 

342. 089 

8.811 

335.406 

I  In  fiscal  year  1960,  no  accounts  were  written  oS. 

TITLE  IV 

Title  rv  is  devoted  to  general  provi- 
sions, as  follows : 

Section  401  amends  section  402  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Works  Act  of 
1954 — 68  Stat.  110;  District  of  Columbia 
Code,   section   7-133  (a) — by  increasing 


the  authorized  limit  on  borrowing  for  the 
purpose  of  highway  construction  from 
$50,250,000  to  $85,250,000.  This  limit  has 
remained  unchanged  since  the  authority 
was  first  established  In  1954.  The  basic 
act  provides  that  any  loan  from  tills 
source  must  first  be  specifically  requested 
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of  the  Congress  in  connection  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  budget  submitted 
for  that  fiscal  year,  with  a  full  statement 
of  the  work  contemplated  to  be  done  and 
the  need  for  such  work,  which  must  then 
be  approved  by  the  Congress.  It  is 
further  stipulated  in  the  basic  act  that 
these  loans,  at  rates  of  interest  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
shall  be  repayable  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  highway  fund,  over  a  period  of 
30  years. 

Section  402  defines  the  word  "Commis- 
sioners" for  the  purpose  of  this  act  in  its 
usual  context. 

Section  403  states  that  any  word  used 
in  any  title  of  this  act  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  that  applicable  to  such 
word  in  the  act  to  which  that  particular 
title  applies,  unless  the  context  requires 
otherwise. 

Section  404  is  the  saving  clause. 

Section  405  authorizes  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners  to  make  niles 
and  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  406  authorizes  the  Board  of 
jCommissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and 
with  certain  political  subdivisions  of 
these  States,  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing a  comprehensive  and  continuing 
process  of  planning  for  transportation 
for  the  National  Capital  region.  It  is 
fmther  stipulated  that  no  such  agree- 
ment shall  require  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  pay  more  than  its  pro  rata  share 
of  the  costs  of  such  planning  process. 

Finally,  it  is  provided  that  in  develop- 
ing such  transportation  planning  process 
the  Commissioners  shell  consult  and  co- 
operate with  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  National 
Capital  Regional  Planning  Council. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
increases  the  borrowing  authority  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  highway  con- 
struction by  $35  million.  But  its  total 
impact  on  the  District  highway  program 
is  far  greater  than  that.  The  commit- 
tee, while  approving  this  additional  bor- 
rowing authority,  has  made  its  approval 
contingent  on  certain  reforms  of  the 
highway  program  and  its  impact  on  the 
people  and  neighborhoods  of  the  District. 

While  I  support  this  bill  because  it  is 
good  business  to  do  so.  indeed  it  is  the 
only  thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances 
only  after  the  committee  has  put  on 
record  its  conviction  that  future  high- 
way construction  in  the  District  must  be 
planned  to  minimize  community  disloca- 
tion and  to  meet  actual  transportation 
needs.  My  support  of  future  highway 
projects,  and  I  believe  the  support  of 
many  Members  of  the  House,  will  be  con- 
tingent on  the  implementation  of  the 
committee's  intentions  with  respect  to 
disruption  of  residential  areas  and  des- 
truction of  family  dwellings. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
following  statement  from  pages  9  and  10 
of  the  committee  report: 

COMMTTNrrY     DISLOCATIONS 

The  committee  strongly  urges  that  maxi- 
mum effort  be  made  to  minimize  the  hard- 
^    ship  of  families  dl-splaced  by  highway  con- 
struction.    The   Central   Relocation  Service 
must  redouble  their  efforts  to  help  displaced 


families.  District  ofBcials  must  encourage 
the  development  of  housing  units  for  lower 
and  middle  income  families.  Pull  authority 
must  be  exercised  to  alleviate  the  current 
crisis  situation  that  exists  with  respect  to 
housing  in  the  District. 

The  location  and  design  of  future  high- 
ways must  minimize  the  impact  on  homes 
and  residential  communities  wherever  fea- 
sible. Imagination  and  Innovation  must  be 
the  watchwords  of  the  highway  planners. 
Maximum  use  of  tunneling  and  utilization  of 
airspace  above  highways  for  playgrounds  and 
schools  should  be  encouraged  If  feasible. 

A  poorly  planned  freeway  can  be  a  terribly 
disruptive  factor  in  a  local  community.  Use 
of  existing  rights-of-way,  locations  of  routes 
beside  and  over  railroad  tracks  and  along 
natural  boundaries,  such  as  rivers  must  be 
given  first  priority  by  highway  planners. 
Construction  of  freeways  or  highways  in  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  areas,  particularly 
those  past  their  economic  prime,  should  be 
actively  considered  as  an  alternative  to  loca- 
tions in  residential  areas. 

Full  consideration  must  be  given  to  al- 
ternative routes  which  would  minimize  the 
impact  of  construction  on  residential  com- 
munities. Federal  officials  are  urged  to  co- 
operate fully  with  District  officials  and,  to 
the  extent  possible,  make  federally  owned 
land  available  if  it  Is  not  in  use. 

Finally,  in  view  of  these  deep  concerns  of 
your  committee  and  other  related  issues 
which  bulked  large  in  committee  hearings, 
there  are  indications  of  a  real  need  for  re- 
study  and  reevaluatlon  of  the  highway  pro- 
gram of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Your 
committee  has  found  that  projections  for 
highway  needs  for  1965  developed  in  the 
mass  transportation  study  of  1959  substan- 
tially exceeded  actual  traffic  counts.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  projections  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency  surpasses  actual  ex- 
perience. 

Analysis  of  traffic  counts  of  crossing  to  and 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  In  recent  years 
shows  a  declining  ratio  between  population 
growth  and  daily  trips.  The  forecasts  and 
projections  presented  by  highway  officials 
cannot  be  reconciled  reasonably  with  other 
information  available  to  your  committee. 
The  projections  and  forecasts  of  future  needs 
made  by  highway  officials  show  trends  con- 
trary to  actual  experience  and  do  not  seem 
to  Justify  some  of  the  proposed  program.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  careful,  objective  review  and 
reappraisal  Is  desirable. 

Such  restudy  should  result  in  a  highway 
system  abundantly  adequate  for  the  needs 
of  the  Capital  City  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the  original 
character  and  beauty  of  the  city  with  a  min- 
imum of  inconvenience  and  dislocation  to 
its  citizens  and  Its  businesses. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  sup- 
port fully  that  part  of  H.R.^11487  which 
contains  the  1-cent  motor ''fuel  tax  in- 
crease for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  authorization  for  an  additional  $35 
million  borrowing  authority  in  order 
that  our  Nation's  Capital  may  be  able  to 
build  its  segments  of  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways. 
My  colleagues  will  recall  that  this  Con- 
gress launched  the  building  of  this  great 
nationwide  freeway  system  in  1956  and 
the  41,000  miles  of  the  new-^ietwork  are 
scheduled  to  be  built  by  1972.  As  all  of 
you  are  aware  from  seeing  the  building 
of  the  Interstate  System  back  in  your 
home  districts,  the  system  is  about  half 
completed     throughout     the     country. 


However,  there  are  few,  if  any,  large 
cities  in  America  that  are  as  far  behind 
schedule  in  building  the  interstate  free- 
ways as  is  Washington. 

There  are  29  miles  of  interstate  routes 
designated  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  only  8  miles  have  been  opened  to 
traffic  in  Washington.  Most  of  these  8 
miles  are  east  of  the  Anacostia  River  so 
that  they  hardly  serve  the  majority  of 
the  residents,  commuters,  tourists,  bus- 
lines and  trucking  services. 

For  comparison,  the  city  of  Chicago 
has  built  52  miles  of  interstate  freeways 
within  its  city  limits.  In  fact,  that  in- 
cludes most  of  Chicago's  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, and  that  city  is  planning  many  more 
expressways  in  addition  to  the  interstate 
routes.  The  job  has  been  done  in  Chi- 
cago, a  city  that  already  had  every  type 
of  rail  rapid  transit  except  a  monorail. 
Chicago,  of  course,  had  the  problem  of 
relocating  the  people  who  formerly  lived 
in  the  path  of  these  expressways.  One 
method  that  they  used  was  to  build  many 
new  high-rise  public  housing  apartments 
setting  in  wide  lawns  and  gardens  along- 
side the  Dan  Ryan  Expressway  through- 
out the  length  of  the  South  Side.  Thus, 
new  housing  was  provided  at  the  same 
time  the  freeway  was  built. 

I  mention  this  because  most  of  the 
people  fighting  freeways  in  Washington 
have  seized  the  relocation  problem  as  a 
method  of  trying  to  turn  the  public 
against  these  modern  facilities  that  are 
so  badly  needed.  Usually  the  positions 
of  opponents  of  any  issue  are  much  more 
vociferous  than  the  testimony  of  pro- 
ponents with  the  result  that  a  layman 
here  in  Washington  normally  only  hears 
from  the  groups  fighting  our  long- 
planned  freeways.  Those  who  favor 
freeways  and  other  public  projects 
normally  sit  at  home  quietly  confident 
that  their  representatives  will  move 
ahead  in  the  best  interest  of  the  com- 
munity, while  the  opponents  swarm  into 
the  hearing  rooms  and  voice  dissents  far 
out  of  proportion  to  their  actual  num- 
bers. Fortunately,  commonsense  gen- 
erally prevails  and  we  continue  to  im- 
prove our  cities  despite  these  vocal  out- 
ixjurings.  Much  of  this  opposition  has 
been  organized  by  an  attorney  for  the 
antihighway  lobby.  The  articulate 
minority  which  has  been  fighting  the 
badly  needed  highway  improvements 
and  bridges  in  Washington  are  not  likely 
to  convince  this  House  that  modern 
highways  are  appropriate  for  every 
other  city  in  America  except  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

For  example,  recently  four  of  Wash- 
ington's leading  business  organizations 
went  on  record  publicly,  strongly  in 
favor  of  completing  the  highway  system 
and  supporting  the  1-cent  gasoline  tax 
increase  and  the  $35  million  borrowing 
authority.  These  groups  are  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Federal  City  Council,  Washington  Real 
Estate  Board,  and  the  National  Capital 
Downtown  Committee.  Jointly  these 
groups  represent  the  economy  of  the 
Washington  region  and  the  sound  men 
who  lead  these  groups  know  that  Wash- 
ington's future  prosperity  is  dependent 
upon  completing  the  freeway  system. 
They  know,  for  example,  that  if  free- 
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ways  are  not  provided  to  relieve  traflflc 
conditions  in  Washington  that  the  $400 
million  tourist  business  may  decline. 
All  future  tourists  ^^111  be  freeway  ori- 
ented and  Washington  surely  will  want 
to  be  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
Each  of  these  groups  strongly  supported 
the  badly  needed  subway  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  they  and  we  know  that, 
as  helpful  as  the  subway  will  be,  it  does 
not  in  any  way  reduce  the  necessity  for 
the  freeways.  All  of  the  cities  that  cur- 
rently have  rail  rapid  transit  are  further 
ahead  with  their  freeway  programs  than 
is  Washington. 

Therefore,  let  us  pass  H.R.  11487  so 
that  Washington  may  have  a  balanced 
transportation  system. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names. 

[Roll  No.  360] 

Andrews.  Fulton.  Pa.  Mize 

George  W.  GilUgan  Moe'.ler 

Andrews,  Goodell  Morgan 

Glenn  Grifflth.s  Morrl&on 

Ashbrook  Hagan,  Ga.  Nix 

Aspinall  Hagen,  Calif.  OBrien 

Bandstra  Halpern  OHara,  111. 

Baring  Hanley  Olson,  Minn. 

Bntes  Hardy  ONelll.  Mass. 

Battin  Harsha  Pepper 

Bingham  Hprvey,  Ind.  Philtain 

Bonner  Hebert  Pickie 

Brock  Hicks  Pool 

Buchanan  Holifleld  Peinecke 

Cahill  Holland  Resnlck 

Cameron  Hosmer  Rivers,  S.C. 

Carter  Howard  Rob?rts 

Casey  Irv. in  Rogers,  Colo. 

Celler  Jennings  Roi'-ca'io 

Clancy  Keith  St  Gf^rmain 

Clawson,  Del  Kelly  Saylor 

Clevenger  Keogh  Slack 

Cramer  Kluczynskl  Smith,  Calif. 

Culver  Landrum  Staggers 

Curtis  Latta  Stephens 

Dague  Lindsay  SuUlvan 

Davis,  Wis.  Lipscomb  Taylor 

Delaney  Long,  La.  Teague,  Calif. 

Dickinson  Love  Thomas 

Diggs  McDowell  Thompson,  Tex. 

Dingell  McVlcker  Toll 

Donohue  Macdonald  Turk 

Dulski  Marsh  Waggonner 

Evans,  Colo.  Martin.  Ala.  Walker.  Miss. 

Fino  Martin,  Mar.s.  White,  IJaho 

Foley  M-tthews  Wright 

Frelinghuysen    Miller  Wyatt 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  322 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AMENDING  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  3141)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
improve  the  educational  quality  of 
schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  oste- 
opathy, to  authorize  grants  under  that 
act  to  such  schools  for  the  awarding  of 
scholarships  to  needy  students,  and  to  ex- 


tend expiring  provisions  of  that  act  for 
student  loans  and  for  aid  in  construction 
of  teaching  facilities  for  students  in  such 
schools  and  schools  for  other  health  pro- 
fessions, and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments  of  the  Senate  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  "AND  OPTOM- 
ETRY" and  insert  "OPTOMETRY,  AND 
PODIATRY". 

Page  2,  line  9,  strike  out  "and  Optometby" 
and  insert  "Optometry,  and  Podiatry". 

Page  2,  line  17,  strike  out  "and  optometry" 
and  Insert:  "optometry,  and  podiatry". 

Page  2,  line  24,  strike  out  "or  optometry" 
and  Insert:  "optometry,  or  podiatry". 

Page  3,  line  23,  after  "applicable."  Insert 
"The  Surgeon  General  is  authorized  to  waive 
(In  whole  or  In  part)  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  If  he  determines,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Medical,  Dental,  and  Optometric,  and  Pedi- 
atric Education,  that  the  required  increase  In 
first-year  enrollment  of  full-time  students  In 
a  school  cannot,  because  of  limitations  of 
physical  facilities  available  to  the  school  for 
training,  be  accomplished  without  lowering 
the  quality  of  training  for  such  students." 

Page  4,  line  15,  strike  out  "or  doctor"  and 
insert  "doctor". 

Page  4,  line  16,  after  "degree"  Insert  ",  or 
doctor  of  podiatry  or  an  equivalent  degree". 

Page  4,  line  22,  strike  out  "or  optometry" 
and  insert:   "optometry,  or  podiatry". 

Page  5,  line  5,  strike  out  "and  Optometric" 
and  insert  "Optometric,  and  Podiatrlc". 

Page  5,  line  24,  strike  out  "or  optometry" 
and  insert  "optometry,  or  podiatry". 

Page  6,  line  24,  strike  out  "and  Optometric" 
and  insert  "Optometric,  and  Podiatrlc". 

Page  7,  line  9,  strike  out  "or  optometry" 
and  insert  "optometry,  or  podiatry". 

Page  8.  line  10,  strike  out  "and  optome- 
triiits"  and  Insert  "optometrists,  and  podia- 
trists." 

Page  8.  line  12,  strike  out  "and  optometric" 
and  insert  "optometric,  and  pediatric." 

Page  8,  line  15,  strike  out  "and  Optomet- 
ric" and  IrLsert  "Optometric,  and  Podiatrlc." 

Page  8,  line  22,  strike  out  "and  optometric" 
and  insert  "optometric,  and  pediatric." 

Page  9,  line  21,  strike  out  "or  Optometry" 
end  insert  "Optom.etry,  Podiatry,  or  Phar- 
macy." 

Ppge  10,  line  1,  strike  out  "or  optometry" 
and  insert  "optometry,  poditary,  or  phar- 
macy." 

Page  12,  line  12,  strike  out  "and  Opto- 
metric" and  insert  "Optometric  and  Pedi- 
atric." 

Page  15,  line  3,  after  "dentista-y,"  insert 
"optometry," 

Page  15,  line  5,  strike  out  "authority" 
and  insert  "authority.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  provided  by  the  Secretary," 

Page  15,  line  6,  strike  out  "physicians" 
and  insert  "physicians,  optometrists." 

Page  15,  line  11,  strike  out  "physlcans" 
and  insert  "physicians,  optometrists." 

Page    15,    line    23,    strike    out    "each    of" 

Page  17,  after  line  13,  Insert 

"(gMD  Subsection  (e)  of  section  741 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  follovi'ing  sentence:  'Not- 
withstanding the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  the  rate  of  interest  determined 
in  accordance  with  such  provisions  for  the 
first  lean  obtained  by  a  student  from  a  loan 
fund  established  under  this  part  shall  also 
apply  to  any  subsequent  loan  to  such  stu- 
dent from  such  fund  during  his  course  of 
study.'  " 

Page  17,  after  line  13,  Insert 

"(2)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  823(b)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
a  colon  and  the  following:   'Provided,  That 


notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  the  rate  of  Interest  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  such  provlBlons 
for  the  first  loan  obtained  by  a  student 
from  a  loan  fund  established  under  thlfi 
part  shall  also  apply  to  any  subsequent  loan 
to  such  student  from  such  fund  during  his 
course  of  study.'  " 

Page  18,  line  8,  strike  out  all  after  "follow- 
ing:" down  to  and  including  "agency","  in 
line  15  and  insert  "any  program  of  nvirse 
education  means  a  program  accredited  by 
a  recognized  body  or  bodies  approved  lor 
such  purpose  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, or  a  program  accredited  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education", 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reser^'- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  would  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  committee 
explain  the  changes  that  were  made  in 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  explain  them  very  briefly. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill,  H.R.  3141, 
after  we  had  passed  it  in  the  House  by 
an  overwhelming,  almost  unanimous, 
vote. 

The  Senate  passed  H.R.  3141  with  sev- 
eral amendments. 

First,  the  Springer  amendment  requir- 
ing an  increase  in  enrollment  for  schools 
to  quahfy  for  improvement  grants  was 
modified  to  permit  the  Sm-geon  General 
to  waive  the  requirement  if  he  de- 
termines that  limitations  of  physical  fa- 
cilities of  the  school  would  cause  such  an 
increase  to  lower  the  quality  of  train- 
ing. 

Second,  Mr.  Rogers'  amendment  on 
accreditation  of  baccalaureate  and  asso- 
ciate degree  schools  of  nursing  was  modi- 
fied. As  passed  by  the  House  the  Rogers 
amendment  provides  that  accreditation 
of  these  schools  shall  be  by  regional  or 
State  accrediting  or  approval  agencies: 
as  passed  by  the  Senate,  this  provision 
was  deleted  and  the  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law  were  retained,  with  the  addi- 
tion that  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion is  given  authority  to  accredit  pro- 
grams in  this  area. 

Third,  basic  and  special  improvement 
grants  are  extended  to  schools  of  po- 
diatry. 

Fourth,  scholarship  grants  are  ex- 
tended to  schools  of  podiatry  and  phar- 
macy. 

Fifth,  the  loan  forgiveness  feature  of 
the  bill  is  extended  to  optometrists,  and 

Sixth,  the  provisions  of  existing  law  on 
interest  rates  for  student  loans  are  modi- 
fied to  provide  that  the  interest  rate  a 
student  pays  v.ill  be  the  same  on  every 
loan  he  gets.  This  will  make  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  loan  program  sim- 
pler. 

Only  two  of  the  amendments  are  con- 
troversial to  any^extent. 

One  of  them  is  the  Springer  amend- 
ment whicllHhe^  gentleman  recalls  very 
well,  he  having  sponsored  it.  That 
amendment  would  require  an  increase 
in  enrollment  for  schools  to  qualify  for 
improvement  grants.  The  amendment 
was  modified  to  permit  the  Surgeon 
General  to  waive  this  requirement  if  he 
determines  that  limitations  of  physical 
facilities  of  the  school  would  cause  such 
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an  increase  as  to  lower  the  quality  of 
training.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
there  are  a  few  medical  schools  that 
would  have  problems  with  the  amend- 
ment as  it  was  propKxsed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  niinois  and  as  it  was  adopted 
by  tiie  House. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  permit 
that  kind  of  situation  to  be  taken  care  of. 

The  second  of  these  amendments  had 
to  do  with  accreditation  of  baccalaureate 
and  associate  degree  schools  of  nursing. 
The  amendment  to  the  bill  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Rogers]  and  as  agreed  to,  was  modified 
by  the  Senate  in  an  effort  to  meet  the 
problem  and  still  permit  the  purposes 
and  objectives  sought  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  Rogers  amendment. 

As  the  Rogers  amendment  was  agreed 
to  in  the  bill  approved  by  the  House,  it 
provided  that  accreditation  of  these 
schools  shall  be  by  regional  or  State  ac- 
crediting or  approval  agencies;  as  passed 
by  the  Senate,  this  provision  was  deleted 
and  the  provisions  of  existing  law  were 
retained,  with  the  addition  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  would  be 
given  authority  to  accredit  programs  in 
this  area. 

I  have  discussed  this  subject  with  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  the  gentleman 
from  Honda  I  Mr.  Rogers]  and  also  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Moss], 
who  is  concerned  with  it.  In  view  of  the 
discussions  that  have  occurred,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  appeai-s  to  be  a  satis- 
factory aiTangement. 

A  third  amendment  had  to  do  with  the 
extension  to  schools  of  podiatry  of  basic 
and  special  improvement  grants.  The 
gentlemen  recall  the  discussion  we  had 
on  this  subject  in  our  own  committee. 

The  fourth  Senate  amendment  had  to 
do  with  extending  scholarship  grants  to 
schools  of  podiatry  and  schools  of  phar- 
macy. The  phannacy  schools  are  tre- 
mendously concerned — and  I  think  with 
merit — about  being  included  specifically 
in  the  program,  and  the  Senate  included 
them.  I  know  that  the  pharmacy 
schools  will  be  veiy  happy  over  this  ar- 
rangement. 

The  fifth  amendment  relates  to  the 
loan  forgiveness  feature  of  the  bill,  which 
would  be  extended  to  optometrists. 

We  had  thought  that  that  provision 
would  be  included  in  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House.     Now  that  is  cleared  up. 

Finally,  the  sixth  amendment  of  the 
Senate  simplifies  existing  law  on  interest 
rates  for  student  loans  by  providing  that 
the  interest  rate  a  student  pays  would  be 
the  same  on  every  loan  he  would  get. 

I  agree  with  these  amendments.  I 
think  they  probably  will  resolve  some  of 
the  controversy  raised  on  some  of  these 
questions,  and  I  believe  that  the  bill  is  a 
better  bill.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  this 
program  is  one  of  the  major  and  most 
outstanding  of  the  programs  we  have 
considered  in  this  or.  in  fact  in  any,  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

The  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act.  which  we  approved  in  the 
88th  Congress,  contained  a  provision 
which  I  sponsored  and  in  which  I  still 
have  great  interest.    The  purpose  of  that 


act  which  we  now  amend  was  to  create 
more  health  profession  manpower.  Par- 
ticularly we  have  discussed  here  on  the 
fioor  the  need  for  many  more  doctors  in 
the  next  few  years.  Certainly  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  need  and  are  determined  to 
do  what  we  can  to  overcome  the  present 
and  prospective  shortage.  My  amend- 
ment to  the  original  act  required  any 
medical  school  applying  for  grants  under 
the  act  to  give  positive  assurances  that 
the  enrollment  would  be  increased  by  5 
percent  or  five  students,  whichever  was 
the  greater. 

In  the  present  bill  we  have  added  to 
the  grants  for  building  and  expanding 
medical  schools  and  other  health  pro- 
fession schools  a  scheme  to  provide  gen- 
eral and  special  improvement  grants. 
These  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
schools  to  obtain  special  equipment,  at- 
tract faculty,  and  generally  upgrade  cur- 
riculum. Here  again  we  provided,  wisely 
I  think,  that  schools  hoping  to  be  recip- 
ients of  these  grants  make  it  clear  that 
they  will  produce  more  graduates.  The 
bill  as  it  pas^^^ed  this  House  provided  that 
these  increases  must  be  2.5  percent  or 
three  students,  whichever  is  greater. 
Such  increases,  added  to  those  already 
assured  by  construction  grants,  would  go 
far  to  meet  our  doctor  shortages.  It  is  a 
good  provision  and  I  feel  that  we  must 
insist  that  its  purpose  be  served  in  any 
measure  we  finally  approve  here  today. 

After  the  House  had  acted  and  sent  the 
measure  on  to  the  other  body  for  its  con- 
sideration I  had  occasion  to  talk  with 
officials  of  the  various  professional  asso- 
ciations concerned  with  health  profes- 
sions education.  Their  study  of  this  par- 
ticular requirement  convinced  them  that 
a  few  schools,  already  in  being  and  strug- 
gling desperately  to  survive,  could  not 
honestly  make  the  assurances  we  desired. 
Their  situations  were  and  are  such  that 
the  general  and  special  purpose  grants 
will,  at  the  moment,  barely  save  them. 
It  is  most  desirable  to  rescue  institutions 
now  extant,  rather  than  go  through  the 
costly  and  extended  process  .of  organiz- 
ing and  building  a  brandnew  medical 
school.  So  it  appeared  that  there  were 
special  problems.  No  one  could  argue 
that  the  requirement  was  too  harsh  or 
undesirable.  I  was  rather  inclined  to  let 
the  chips  fall  because  the  long-range 
good  might  be  better  served  by  keeping 
the  requirement  intact  than  by  trying  to 
work  out  exceptions  and  I  indicated  that 
I  would  await  the  final  action  of  the  other 
body  before  committing  myself  to  any 
change. 

As  amended  by  the  other  body,  provi- 
sions are  made  for  those  exceptional 
cases  of  which  I  am  aware.  The  lan- 
guage added  for  this  purpose  is  thus: 

The  Surgeon  General  Is  authorized  to  waive 
(in  whole  or  in  part)  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  if  he  determines,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Medical,  Dental,  and  Optometric,  and  Pedia- 
tric Education,  that  the  required  increase 
in  first-year  enrollment  of  full-time  students 
in  a  school  cannot,  because  of  limitations  of 
physical  facilities  available  to  the  school  for 
training,  be  accomplished  without  lowering 
the  quality  of  training  for  such  students. 

Because  I  have  talked  with  most  of  the 
people  concerned  with  this  problem,  I  am 


sure  that  their  intentions  are  the  best 
and  they  wish  to  accomplish  the  goals 
which  the  House  version  set.  But  I  am 
also  sure  that  the  language  I  have  just 
read  to  you  could  lead  to  a  complete  run- 
around  of  our  restrictions  if  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  act  felt  so  inclined.  For 
that  reason  I  insisted  upon  some  positive 
assurances  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  which  I  could 
bring  to  this  House,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  special  cases  will  be  handled. 
The  result  was  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  that  Department  as  follows: 

In  response  to  your  oral  request,  this 
morning  I  discussed  with  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral the  effect  of  the  Senate  amendment 
waiving,  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
provisions  of  section  771(b)   of  H.R.  3141. 

Dr.  Stewart  assures  me  that  he  is  in  full 
agreement  with  the  purpose  of  section  771 
(b) ,  as  it  was  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  increfise  the  output  of  the 
schools  that  are  aided  by  this  program.  He 
sees  the  Senate  amendment  to  that  section 
lis  authority  for  a  waiver  which  he  would, 
after  consultation  with  his  advisory  council, 
usa  only  infrequently  and  only  when  he  is 
convincad  that  cxparslon  of  enrollment  in  a 
particular  school  would  definitely  jeopardize 
the  quality  of  the  training  at  that  school. 

In  addition  to  this  fairly  generalized 
statement  of  the  intentions  of  the  De- 
partment, I  received  oral  assurances  that 
the  new  Sui-geon  General,  Dr.  Stewart, 
visualized  no  more  than  three  situations 
in  the  coimtry  which  would  require  the 
invocation  of  this  exceptional  machin- 
ery. That  is  about  right.  There  are 
probably  two  such  cases  which  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention,  where  strict 
adherence  to  the  additional  enrollment 
criteria  would  make  it  impossible  for 
these  established  medical  schools  to  par- 
ticipate. I  recognize  the  desirability  of 
keeping  these  schools  and  go  along  with 
the  amendment  for  this  restricted  pur- 
pose, but,  even  here  I  am  serving  notice 
that  we  expect  them  to  improve  to  the 
extent  that  they  can  later  increase  their 
enrollments  in  compliance  with  the  basic 
amendment  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  large  bulk  of  the  schools  must  now 
do. 

The  record  should  be  clear,  as  we  ac- 
cept these  amendments,  that  our  pur- 
pose has  not  changed.  We  shall  watch 
carefully  the  application  of  this  excep- 
tion and  the  schools  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. You  may  be  sure  that  the  com- 
mittee will  follow  through  in  its  deter- 
mination to  achieve  the  basic  purposes 
of  this  important  legislation.  The  Sur- 
geon General  should  expect  to  document 
thoroughly  all  cases  considered  for  waiv- 
ers under  this  amendment  and  to  be 
called  upon  to  justify  his  determination 
in  the  light  of  congressional  intent. 

Although  I  am  aware  of  the  other 
changes  in  the  legislation  and  agree  to 
them,  I  feel  that  the  increased  enroll- 
ment amendment  is  far  and  away  the 
most  important  and  have  therefore  taken 
the  time  of  the  House  to  make  this  rec- 
ord clear  to  all  who  will  be  involved  in 
the  administration  of  this  act. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas?  i 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
and  I  shall  not  object — gentlemen,  as 
you  are  aware,  I  have  been  concerned 
about  the  problems  of  accreditation  of 
programs  of  nurse  training  in  junior 
colleges.  Training  programs  for  nurses 
in  junior  colleges  date  from  1952  and 
have  grown  rapidly  over  the  past  few 
years  so  that  an  increasing  proportion 
of  the  supply  of  new  nurses  now  entering 
the  labor  market  comes  from  these 
schools.  In  addition,  the  potential  for 
development  of  programs  in  junior  col- 
leges is  great  and  I  sincerely  believe  that 
these  colleges  will  serve  as  a  major  re- 
source for  substantially  increasing  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  personnel  in  this 
critically  short  area. 

As  you  know,  under  the  Nui-se  Train- 
ing Act  of  1964,  Federal  grants  may  be 
made  only  to  schools  of  nursing  accred- 
ited by — or  for  which  there  is  reasonable 
assurance  of  accreditation  by — a  body 
or  bodies  approved  for  such  purpose  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  The 
only  body  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  such  purposes  has  been 
the  National  League  of  Nursing.  Yet, 
the  National  League  has  not  encouraged 
the  development  of  junior  college  schools 
of  nursing  and,  in  my  opinion,  has  failed 
to  cany  out  its  responsibility  to  assure 
the  rapid  accreditation  of  these  schools 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  receive  Fed- 
eral support. 

The  purpose  of  the  Nurse  Training 
Act,  in  part,  is  to  get  money  to  schools 
to  enable  them  to  upgrade  their  teach- 
ing and  to  assure  better  quality  of  nurse 
graduates.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
restrict  these  funds  only  to  those  schools 
which  have  been  accredited  by  the  Na- 
tional League  and  thereby  deny  thc-^e 
schools  which  need  the  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  being  upgraded. 

Our  committee,  in  its  deliberations, 
added  an  amendment  with  respect  to 
collegiate  or  associate  degree  programs 
of  nurse  training  which  would  enable 
either  a  regional  accrediting  agency  or 
a  State-approval  agency  to  provide  the 
accreditation  which  is  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  the  receipt  of  Federal  assist- 
ance under  the  Nurse  Training  Act.  Our 
amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Any  program  of  nurse  education,  offered 
by  a  diploma  school  of  nursing,  means  a  pro- 
gram accredited  by  a  recognized  body  or 
bodies  approved  for  such  purpose  by  the 
Commissioner  or  Education  and,  when  ap- 
plied to  any  collegiate  or  associate  degree 
program  of  nurse  education,  means  a  pro- 
gram provided  by  an  educational  institu- 
tion approved  or  accredited  by  either  a  re- 
gional accrediting  agency  or  a  State-approval 
agency. 

This  then  would  enable  States  or  re- 
gional bodies  to  provide  the  accredita- 
tion needed.  In  my  own  State,  for  ex- 
ample, our  junior  colleges  have  done  a 
magnificent  job  in  training  associate  de- 
gree nurses.  To  substantiate  this,  I  sub- 
mit the  fact  that  the  rate  of  failure  on 
examination  for  licensure  in  nursing  in 
our  State  discloses  that  graduates  of 
junior  colleges  do  better  than  those  in 
the  other  schools  of  nursing.  Yet  none 
of  the  junior  college  programs  in  Flor- 
ida had  been  accredited  by  the  National 


League  of  Nursing.  I  think  this  is  suflfi- 
cient  evidence  to  show  that  accreditation 
by  the  National  League  is  an  unneces- 
sarily restrictive  and  undesirable  re- 
quirement. 

The  Senate  has  struck  the  amendment 
added  by  the  House  and  substituted  in- 
stead the  following : 

Any  program  of  nurse  education  means  a 
program  accredited  by  a  recognized  body  or 
bodies  approved  for  such  purpose  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  or  a  program 
accredited  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

This  language  obviously  does  not  re- 
quire the  use  of  the  National  League  for 
Nursing;  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
assure  that  alternatives  will  be  found. 

I  have  had  extended  discussion  with 
oflBcials  of  the  Department  about  my  con- 
cern. I  have  found  these  discussions  in- 
formative and  rewarding,  and  I  have 
been  assured  by  the  Department  of  its 
concern  in  this  matter.  I  am  aware  that 
they  feel  the  need  to  assure  that  ade- 
quate professional  training  is  being  pro- 
vided. Their  chief  objection  to  regional 
accrediting  bodies  has  been  that  this 
accreditation  is  a  general  one  to  the 
school  and  does  not  examine  the  sepa- 
rate programs  such  as  nursing  to  assure 
that  they,  too,  are  adequate.  The  re- 
gional accrediting  bodies  have  not  had  a 
mechanism  to  try  this  out  as  a  general 
and  regular  matter. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  their  concern 
and  I  am  now  assured  that  they  under- 
stand mine,  They,  too,  wish  to  seek  al- 
ternative methods  of  assuring  the  proper 
professional  quality  in  nursing  training. 
To  this  end.  Under  Secretary  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen  has  sent  a  telegram  requesting 
representatives  of  the  American  Nurses 
Association,  the  National  League  for 
Nursing,  the  American  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges,  and  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Accreditation  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter on  October  19  with  representatives 
of  the  Department.   The  telegram  states : 

Health  professions  educational  assistance 
amendments  includes  important  amendment 
relating  to  accreditation  of  nursing  pro- 
grams. Would  appreciate  if  representatives 
of  your  organization  could  meet  with  de- 
partment officials  and  representatives  of 
other  interested  organizations  on  Tuesday, 
October  19,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  In  room 
5542.  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Build- 
ing at  3d  and  Independence  Avvenue  SW., 
Washington,  to  discuss  this  legislation  and 
necessary  steps  to  implement  it  in  accord- 
ance with  congressional  legislative  objectives. 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen, 
Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Educaticn, 
and  Welfare. 

The  Department  has  assured  me  that 
these  discussions  will  be  directed  toward 
the  development  of  alternative  means  of 
accreditation  which  will  continue  to  as- 
sure the  proper  qualifications  of  nurse 
training  programs  and  at  the  same  time 
assure  that  junior  colleges  are  ade- 
quately provided  for  in  order  that  they 
may  continue  to  increase  the  number  of 
nursing  graduates  and  thus  assist  in  al- 
leviating the  severe  shortage  of  nursing 
personnel.  The  Department  has  told  me 
that  they  hope  to  establish  an  alterna- 
tive accreditation  program  on  at  least  a 
6-month  trial  basis  in  selected  areas  to 


determine  the  best  way  to  solve  this 
problem. 

I  believe  the  assiu-ance  that  the  De- 
partment will  undertake  such  a  study 
and  attempt  new  approaches  to  accredi- 
tation may  have  many  benefits.  Further, 
I  believe  that  the  language  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  provides  the  necessary 
flexibility  to  the  Department  to  carry 
out  such  a  program.  I  support,  there- 
fore, the  action  of  the  conference  in  ac- 
cepting the  Senate  position. 

GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  on 
this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SHIP  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  2118)  to 
amend  sections  9  and  37  of  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  and  subsection  0  of  the  Ship 
Mortgage  Act,  1920,  with  a  House  amend- 
ment thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amend- 
ment, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
EKjints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Garmatz,  Ashley,  Downing,  Mailliard 
and  Pelly. 

AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  CONDUCT 
STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 
RELATING  TO  CERTAIN  MATTERS 
WITHIN  ITS  JURISDICTION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  wish  to  call  up  several  resolutions. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Rules  I  call  up  House  Res- 
olution 593  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  593 

Resolved,  That,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
studies  and  investigations  specified  in  clause 
(1)  and  clause  (7)  of  H.  Res.  19.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  February  16,  1965,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  send  fifteen  of  its  members  and 
six  of  Its  employees,  three  from  the  ma- 
jority st.ifr  and  three  from  the  minority  staff, 
to  be  divided  into  three  special  subcommit- 
tees: to  Investigate  refugee  matters,  to  In- 
spect, study,  and  observe  the  overseas  oper- 
ations of  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sion for  Refugees  and  to  attend  the  Four- 
teenth Session  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commission  for 
Refugees;  to  inspect,  study,  and  observe  the 
overseas  operations  of  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Committee  for  Etiropean  Migration  and 
to  attend  the  Twenty-sixth  Session  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Twenty-fourth 
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Session  of  the  Council  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migration; 
to  Inspect,  study,  and  observe  the  overseas 
operation  of  the  Submerged  Lands  Act  and 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Act.  Each  sub- 
committee Is  avithorlzed  to  sit  and  act 
whether  the  House  has  recessed  or  has  ad- 
journed, and  to  hold  such  hearings  as  It 
deems  necessary:  Provided,  That  the  sub- 
committee shall  not  undertake  any  investiga- 
tion of  any  subject  which  is  beiag  investi- 
gated by  any  other  committee  of  the  House. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  employees  engaged  In  carry- 
ing out  their  official  duties  under  section 
190(d)  of  title  2.  United  States  Code:  Pro- 
vided. That  (1)  no  member  or  employee  of 
said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend  local 
currencies  for  subsistence  in  any  country  at 
a  rata  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem 
rate  set  forth  in  section  502(b)  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  88-633,  approved  October  7.  1964; 
(2)  no  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee sh£Lll  receive  or  exjiend  an  amount  for 
transportation  in  excess  of  actual  transjwr- 
tatlon  costs:  ( 3 )  no  appropriated  funds  shall 
be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex- 
penses of  members  of  said  committee  or  its 
employees  In  any  country  where  counter- 
part funds  are  available  for  this  purpose 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said 
committee  an  Itemized  report  showing  the 
number  of  days  visited  In  each  country  whose 
local  ciurencies  were  spent,  the  amovmt  of 
per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. If  furnished  by  public  carrier;  or 
if  such  transportation  Is  furnished  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  the 
identification  of  the  agency.  All  sucB  indi- 
vidual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chairman 
with  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion and  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  CON- 
DUCT STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS RELATING  TO  CERTAIN 
MATTERS  WITHIN  ITS  JURISDIC- 
TION 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.     Mr.  Speaker, 

by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

I  call  up  House  Resolution  596  and  ask 

for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res  596 
,  Resolved.  That,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  H.  Res.  94.  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  is 
authorized  to  send  not  more  than  five  mem- 
bers of  such  committee,  not  more  than  one 
majority  staff  assistant,  and  not  more  than 
one  minority  staff  assistant  to  such  foreign 
countries  as  the  committee  may  determine 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  and  study  of  the  op- 
eration by  the  Federal  Goverrunent  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  with  a  view 
to  determining  means  of  ascuring  that  the 
children  of  civilian  officers  and  employees, 
and  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  of  the 
United  States  wUl  receive  high  quality  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law.  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  Ho\ise 


of  Representatives  and  employees  engaged 
in  carrying  out  their  official  duties  under  sec- 
tion 190(d)  of  title  2.  United  States  Code: 
Provided.  That  (1)  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend 
local  currencies  for  subsistence  in  any  coun- 
try at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  rate  set  forth  In  section  502(b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  88-633.  approved  October  7,  1964; 
( 2 )  no  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  for 
transportation  in  excess  of  actual  transporta- 
tion costs;  (3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall  be 
expended  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex- 
penses of  members  of  said  committee  or  its 
employees  in  any  country  where  counter- 
part funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
where  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  if  such  transportation  is  furnished  by 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  Gtovernment. 
the  Identification  of  the  agency.  All  such 
individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  shall  be  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 

PUBLIC     WORKS     TO     CONDUCT 

STUDIES     AND     INVESTIGATIONS 

RELATING  TO  CERTAIN  MATTERS 

WITHIN   ITS   JURISDICTION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Speaker, 

by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 

I  call  up  House  Resolution  594  and  ask 

for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk   read    the    resolution,   as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  594 

Resolved.  That,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  141.  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  Is 
authorized  to  send  not  more  than  five  mem- 
bers of  such  committee,  to  majority  staff 
assistants,  and  one  minority  staff  assistant 
to  such  European  countries  as  the  committee 
may  determine  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
an  Investigation  and  study  of  public  works 
in  various  European  countries,  which  would 
Include  mutual  problems  Involving  rivers 
and  harbors,  flood  control,  highways,  water 
pollution  and  related  subjects. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  employees  engaged  In 
carrying  out  their  official  duties  under  sec- 
tion 190(d)  of  title  2.  United  States  Code: 
Provided.  That  (1)  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend 
local  currencies  for  subsistence  in  any  coun- 
try at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  rate  set  forth  in  section  502(b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  88-633.  approved  October  7, 
1964:  1 2)  no  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount 
for  transportation  In  excess  of  actual  trans- 
portation costs;  (3)  no  appropriated  funds 
shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraying expenses  of  members  of  said  com- 
mittee or  its  employees  In  any  country  where 
counterpart  funds  are  available  for  this  pvu"- 
pose. 

That   each   member   or   employee   of   said 
committee  shall   make  to  the  chairman  of 


said  committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
where  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  if  such  transportation  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  identification  of  the  agency.  All 
such  individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  shall  be  open  to  public 
Inspection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.     

AUTHORIZING      THE      COMMITTEE 

ON      POST      OFFICE      AND      CIVIL 

SERVICE    TO    CONDUCT    STUDIES 

AND  INVESTIGATIONS  RELATING 

TO    CERTAIN    MATTERS    WITHIN 

ITS  JURISDICTION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Speaker. 

by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

I   call    up    House    Resolution    595    and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  595 
Resolved.  That,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  Res.  245.  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Is  authorized  to  send  not  more  than 
thirteen  members  of  such  committee,  not 
more  than  two  majority  staff  assistants,  and 
not  more  than  one  minority  staff  assistant  to 
such  European  countries  as  the  committee 
may  determine  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing studies  with  respect  to  the  policies, 
operations,  activities,  and  administration  by 
the  governments  of  such  countries  of  mat- 
ters in  the  following  fields  of  activity  of 
such  governments:  postal  rates,  postal  opera- 
tions, postal  facilities,  and  modernization 
of  postal  service,  Including  research  and  de- 
velopment programs. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  employ- 
ees engaged  in  carrying  out  their  official 
duties  under  section  190(d)  of  title  2,  United 
States  Code:  Provided,  That  (1)  no  member 
or  employee  of  said  committee  shall  receive 
or  expend  local  currencies  for  subsistence 
in  any  country  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  per  diem  rate  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  88-633, 
approved  October  7.  1964;  (2)  no  member 
or  employee  of  said  committee  shall  re- 
ceive or  expend  an  amount  for  transporta- 
tion in  excess  of  £ictual  transportation  costs: 
(3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall  be  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses  of 
members  of  said  committee  or  Its  employ- 
ees In  any  country  where  counterpart  funds 
are  available  for  this  purpose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  Itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  coun- 
try where  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  If  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  if  such  transportation  is  ftu-nished 
by  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government,  the 
Identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  Indi- 
vidual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  shall  be  open  to  public  In- 
spection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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DISMISSING     ELECTION     CONTEST, 
PETERSON     AGAINST     GROSS 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  602)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.   Res.   602 

Resolved,  That  the  election  contest  of 
Stephen  M.  Peterson,  contestant,  against  H. 
r.  Gross,  contestee,  In  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  be 
dismissed. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
half  the  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Curtin]  If  he  requests 
it;  and  pending  that,  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  AsHMORE].  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Elections  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
Peterson-Gross  election  contest  we  find 
first  of  all  that  the  returns,  when  can- 
vassed from  the  Third  Congressional 
District  In  Iowa,  show  that  Mr.  Gross, 
the  contestee  and  the  sitting  Member, 
won  by  a  majority  of  419  votes.  Conse- 
quently, under  the  law,  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Iowa  Issued  a  certificate  to 
Mr.  Gross.  That  certificate  was  sent  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Speaker  adminis- 
tered the  oath  of  office  to  Mr.  Gross 
when  Congress  convened  In  January  of 
this  year. 

Since  that  date  the  sitting  Member 
has  performed  his  duties  as  required  un- 
der his  oath  of  office.  So,  as  a  result  of 
these  events,  he  has  established  a  prima 
facie  right  to  the  office. 

Some  time  after  the  election  on  No- 
vember 3,  1964,  the  contestant,  Mr.  Pe- 
terson, of  the  Third  District  of  the  State 
of  Iowa,  made  numerous  and  various 
charges  against  the  election  officials  in 
that  district.  He  charged  many  viola- 
tions of  the  rules  and  regulations  and 
even  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Iowa  in 
regard  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Gross. 

Some  of  the  more  serious  charges 
made  by  Mr.  Peterson,  the  contestant, 
are  as  follows: 

He  made  an  issue  of  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain ballots  were  burned  the  day  after 
the  election.  When  you  use  that  phrase, 
of  course,  it  sounds  bad.  But  his  peti- 
tion did  not  go  into  detail  and  tell  the 
Congress  what  sort  of  ballots  these  were. 
Of  course,  the  Committee  on  Elections 
in  our  investigation  were  Interested  In 
determining  what  he  meant  when  he 
charged  certain  ballots  were  burned. 

Well,  the  record  shows  as  a  result  of 
our  investigation — and  it  was  admitted 
by  all  who  knew  anything  about  the  facts 
of  this  charge,  that  these  were  unused 
ballots;  they  were  not  ballots  which  had 
been  voted  by  anyone.  They  were  the 
ballots  that  were  left  over  as  a  surplus 
after  the  election  polls  or  precincts  were 
closed  on  election  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  further  found  that 
the  custodian  of  the  courthouse  In  this 
particular  county  where  these  ballots 
were  burned  had  burned  the  ballots  and 
that  prior  to  this  occasion  he  had  done 


so.  The  auditor  in  the  office  of  the 
county  courthouse  admitted  that  she 
had  used  the  back  side  of  some  of  the 
ballots  for  scratch  paper.  It  was  nothing 
secretive  or  nothing  imusual  to  these 
people  to  do  what  they  had  done  with 
these  ballots.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  testified  before  the  committee  that 
this  practice  had  gone  on  for  many  years 
in  this  particular  county  and  no  one 
thought  anything  about  it,  and  that  Is  In 
the  record. 

Another  point  in  addition  to  this  one 
was  that  more  ballots  were  cast  than 
there  were  names  listed  on  the  polling 
books. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the 
elections  subcommittee  for  many  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  I  have 
found,  and  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee have  found,  that  this  Is  not 
as  bad  as  It  sounds.  This  charge  or  alle- 
gation is  often  made  in  petitions  for  elec- 
tion contests.  And  it  is  not  infrequently 
true  that  election  judges  or  managers  or 
clerks,  or  whatever  you  might  call  them 
in  your  particular  State,  sometimes  do 
Inadvertently  and  unintentionally  fail  to 
record  the  name  of  some  voter  on  the  poll 
list  when  they  are  busy  about  their  duties 
and  the  crowds  are  there  and  everyone 
is  wishing  to  vote  as  soon  as  possible. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  evidence 
in  this  case  shows  that  such  errors  were 
wholly  Insufficient  to  change  the  results 
of  the  election,  even  if  the  excess  ballots 
about  which  we  speak  here  In  this  par- 
ticular instance  should  all  be  added  to 
the  total  of  the  contestant.  .  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Speaker,  If  we  assume  that 
all  of  those  ballots  that  were  not  re- 
corded on  the  poll  list  were  cast  for  the 
contestant  this  still  would  not  have 
changed  the  results  of  the  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  case  directly 
in  point,  the  case  of  Brooks  against  Fay, 
from  the  State  of  Iowa,  in  which  it  was 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court  not  too  long 
ago  that  a  contestant,  like  Mr.  Peterson 
in  this  case,  has  the  burden  to  show  that 
misconduct  or  errors  on  the  part  of  elec- 
tion judges  or  officials  must  be  sufficient 
to  change  the  results  of  the  election.  In 
this  case  the  committee  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  no  alleged  misconduct  or  error  on 
the  part  of  the  election  judges,  nor  a 
combination  of  all  such  errors  by  any 
and  all  officials  in  the  entire  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 
would  be  sufficient  to  change  the  results 
of  this  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  many  authorities 
on  that  point  including  the  case  of 
Eggleston  v.  Strader,  2  Hinds'  878,  and 
others  confirmed  by  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  charge  was  to 
the  effect  that  absentee  ballots  were  re- 
corded In  a  back  room  by  one  election 
official  of  a  precinct  when  other  people 
did  not  know  what  she  was  doing.  Well, 
when  we  got  Into  this  charge  and  read 
the  testimony,  we  found  that  It  was  not 
exactly  like  It  had  been  alleged  In  the 
election  contest  papers.  We  found  that 
at  one  polling  place  one  lady,  a  judge  or 
clerk,  went  into  the  voting  booth,  threw 
the  curtains  up  over  the  top  of  the  voting 
machine,  stood  there  and  recorded  the 
ballots,  the  absentee  ballots,  as  another 
lady,  an  officer  of  the  precinct,  read  them 


out  to  her — nothing  secret  about  It;  no 
one  contested  or  protested  or  challenged 
what  the  good  lady  was  doing.  It  was 
just  her  way  of  doing  It.  This  lady  who 
testified  and  who  tried  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  this  affair,  stated -she  was 
behind  the  lady  doing  the  recording  and 
could  not  see  exactly  what  she  was 
doing. 

But  it  later  developed  on  cross-ex- 
amination that  she  could  have  seen  if 
she  had  wanted  to,  and  she  made  no  pro- 
test of  this  procedure.  The  same  lady 
protested  later,  after  some  people  said 
It  should  be  contested,  but  when  the  elec- 
tion was  closed  at  the  end  of  the  day 
this  lady  signed  all  of  the  election  re- 
turns and  forms  without  any  hesitation 
whatsoever.  She  thus  certified  to  the 
fairness  and  correctness  of  the  election 
at  the  precinct  where  she  was  an  officer. 

There  was  another  charge  of  a  serious 
nature,  or  more  serious  than  some  of 
them,  and  that  had  to  do  with  one  of 
the  machines.  It  was  disclosed  that  one 
of  the  voting  machines  had  a  certain 
number  of  votes  already  tabulated 
thereon  when  the  machine  was  opened 
in  the  morning  at  the  beginning  of  the 
voting;  in  other  words,  some  official,  an 
auditor,  or  somebody  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  voting  machines,  had  not  cleared 
It.  The  auditor  of  the  coimty  was  called 
about  that,  and  he  instructed  the  voting 
officials  to  take  down  the  total  figures 
then  on  the  machine,  keep  them,  and  to 
subtract  therefrom  the  number  that  was 
there  in  the  morning,  when  the  votes 
were  all  added  up  at  the  closing  of  the 
polls.  The  lady  complained  she  did  not 
know  where  the  sheet  of  paper  got  to 
that  contained  the  figures. 

The  attorney  for  the  contestant 
wanted  to  make  it  appear  that  somebody 
was  holding  out  votes,  or  that  they  were 
not  giving  the  proper  returns  from  this 
machine.  However,  the  record  shows 
that  the  election  official  to  whom  these 
returns  were  sent  had  affixed  the  afore- 
said disputed  paper  to  the  polling  book, 
and  it  was  still  so  attached  when  the 
votes  were  added  up  at  the  end  of  the 
day. 

The  attorney  for  the  contestant  ad- 
mitted during  the  hearings  this  entire 
proceeding  was  launched  with  the  hope 
that  a  recount  would  disclose  enough 
errors  to  change  the  results  of  the  elec- 
tion. The  attorney  admitted  they  knew 
of  no  fraud  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gross, 
and  no  fraud  on  the  part  of  a  single 
election  official  In  the  entire  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 
It  Is,  therefore,  evident  from  the  record, 
and  from  all  of  the  facts,  this  contest 
was  simply  in  the  nature  of  a  fishing 
expedition  so  that  they  could  turn  some- 
thing up  that  would  be  justifiable 
grounds  for  the  subcommittee  to  go  to 
Iowa  to  look  over  these  records. 

All  of  the  evidence  shows  that  no  one 
protested  to  any  of  the  election  pro- 
ceedings during  election  day  and  all  of 
the  officials  signed  the  papers,  the  forms 
and  the  returns,  and  there  was  nobody 
who  testified  on  election  day  that  the 
results  were  anything  but  proper.  Ap- 
parently It  was  after  it  was  foimd  that 
Mr.  Gross  won  by  a  margin  of  only  419 
that  somebody  decided  they  should  make 
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a  contest  of  this  matter.  So  the  con- 
testant suggested  then  that  the  commit- 
tee recount  the  ballots.  It  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee  that  he  has  not 
made  a  showing  which  would  justify- 
any  such  action,  because  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  if  a  recount  were  ordered 
by  the  subcommittee  the  outcome  would 
in  any  way  change  the  result  as  previ- 
ously certified  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States. 

We  quote  a  series  of  decisions  in  the 
committee  report  sustaining  the  com- 
mittee's finding  in  this  regard.  The 
committee  emphasizes  that  in  all  elec- 
tions conducted  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  or  any  other  State,  the 
returning  officers  are  presumed,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  to  have  done  their  duty, 
and  their  returns  to  be  correct. 

This  is  a  presumption  that  can  only  bo 
removed  by  convincing  evidence  and  we 
cite  cases  to  so  show. 

The  burden  of  proof,  my  friends,  let 
us  not  forget,  "Vests  upon  the  contestant. 
It  is  squarely  on  his  shoulders  to  show 
sufficient  grounds  to  justify  a  recount  or 
to  unseat  a  Member  of  this  House.  He 
must  meet  this  obligation.  It  is  not  the 
committee's  duty  to  prove  his  case  for 
him.  The  contestant  must  prove  not 
just  irregularities — and  not  just  viola- 
tions of  the  Iowa  election  laws,  but  also 
that  if  such  irregularities  had  not  existed 
the  results  of  the  election  would  have 
been  different. 

A  contestant,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  should  not  be  pemiitted  to 
come  to  this  House  with  a  shotgun  ap- 
proach, criticising  everything  in  general 
but  proving  nothing  of  any  consequence. 
Any  such  vague  and  unwarranted  chal- 
lenge falls  far  short  of  the  evidence 
necessai-y  to  unseat  a  Member  of  this 
House,  and  it  is  likewise  inadequate  and 
insufficient  grounds  to  even  support  a 
recount. 

Therefore,  the  subcommittee  voted 
unanimously,  8  to  0,  to  dismiss  this  con- 
test, and  the  full  committee  approved 
and  confirmed  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  subcommittee.  I  trust 
you  will  so  vote. 

■  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SiSK ' .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  this  is  a  very  unusual  type  of 
election  contest.  I  say  it  is  unusual  be- 
cause nowhere  in  the  record  is  there  any 
allegation  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  any- 
body. As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  letter 
sent  out  by  the  contestants  under  date  of 
October  5.  addressed  "Dear  Congress- 
man"— and  which  I  presume  is  similar 
to  letters  received  by  many,  if  not  all,  of 
my  colleagues — the  contestant  says  in 
one  of  the  paragraphs: 

I  am  not  asking  the  House  to  unseat  the 
present  Incumbent.  I  have  no  personal  ani- 
mosity toward  him.  nor  have  I  alleged  fraud 
on  his  part  or  on  the  part  of  any  election 
official  or  supporter  of  his. 

Now  we  have  a  situation,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  where,  on  election  day  and 


prior  to  election  day,  no  allegations  of 
fraud  or  irregularities  were  made  by  any- 
body, in  any  of  the  precincts,  in  this 
election  district.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  the  polls  were  closed  and  after  the 
ballots  were  counted,  every  election  dis- 
trict official  signed  the  necessary  returns 
and  the  necessary  forms  without  any  ob- 
jection being  raised  by  anybody.  Then, 
after  the  totals  were  tabulated,  and  it 
became  obvious  that  it  was  a  rather  close 
election — as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was 
a  difference  of  419  votes — then  and  at 
that  time  efforts  were  made  to  find  ir- 
regularities. A  contest  notice  was  filed 
alleging  irregularities  which,  as  I  say, 
were  all  determined  upon  after  the  polls 
were  closed  and  after  the  returns  were 
in.  During  the  election,  no  objections 
were  raised. 

Now  what  is  the  nature  of  these  ir- 
regularities? The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Ashmore]  has  in- 
dicated what  several  of  them  were,  and 
has  shown,  when  we  looked  into  the 
record,  and  when  we  talked  with  and 
questioned  the  attorney  for  the  contest- 
ant, that  the  reasons  were  rather  flimsy. 
I  will  just  repeat  one  or  two  of  them. 
For  example,  as  to  the  allegation  of  the 
burning  of  the  ballots.  The  record  dis- 
closes that  the  custodian  of  one  of  the 
courthouses  who.  incidentally,  happens 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
had  burned  unused  ballots  But  there 
is  no  evidence  that  this  is  an  imusual 
procedure  at  all  at  elections  in  Iowa.  It 
was  developed  in  the  record  that  this 
happened  year  after  year  after  election 
day  and  that  is  what  they  always  did 
with  unused  ballots. 

The  record  of  the  contestant  also  in- 
dicated, or  tries  to  show,  that  there  were 
refusals — repeated  refusals — to  let  him 
or  anybody  representing  him,  appear 
and  look  at  and  examine  the  records. 
But  if  you  examine  the  record  which  was 
filed  in  this  case,  you  will  spe  it  is  replete 
with  numerous  instances  where  these 
records  were  offered  to  the  contestant  or 
his  representative. 

I  will  iust  refer  to  one  or  two  of  them. 
For  example,  looking  at  page  20  of  the 
record,  we  see  that  in  Hardin  County, 
the  testimony  is  as  follows : 

Mr.  Butler  Now.  let  the  record  show  Mr. 
Reed  will  now  give  you  permission  to  see  it. 

He  was  speaking  cf  the  polling  place. 
Continuing  to  read  from  the  testimony: 

He  refused  you  permission  to  remove  those 
records  from  the  auditor's  office.  That  was 
your  threat.  But  he  will  personally  take  you 
up  there  and  let  you  see  them  at  this  time. 

Again,  a  little  later  and  on  the  same 
pare : 

Mr.  BuTLEH.  I  think  this  has  been  desig- 
nated the  place  of  the  hearing  and  this  is 
the  place  we  were  required  to  attend  and  this 
is  where  we  are  present  for  attending.  If 
yoxi  wish  to  examine  the  books  which  you 
requested  to  do,  you  may  do  ."O.  Mr.  Ballard. 

Mr.  Ball.\rd.  Mr.  Redfern.  do  you  have  any 
oblection  to  our  adjourning  this  hearing  up 
to  the  actual  office  of  the  auditor? 

Mr.  Redfern.  No;   I   have  no  objection. 

That  is  what  happened  in  Hardin 
County. 


In  Bremer  County — again  referring  to 
the  record — page  49,  the  following  ap- 
pears: 

Question.  As  a  matter  of  a  clarifying  ques- 
tion, Mrs.  Slemmons,  did  Mr.  Peterson  have 
an  opportunity  to  examine  this  particular 
book  that  Mr.  Ballard  Is  now  looking  at? 

Answer.  He  certainly  did. 

Question.  And  did  he  have  anyone  with 
him  at  that  time? 

Answer.  Yes,  he  had   a  worker  with  him. 

Question  Do  you  remember  the  name  of 
that  worker? 

Answer.  I  believe  the  name  is  Kirk  Boyd. 

Question.  And  how  long  did  they  have  to 
examine  these  various  records,  including  this 
book? 

Answer.  Well,  they  came  at  noon  and  I 
think  they  were  In  the  office  until  around  3 
o'clock  that  afternoon,  maybe  a  little  longer. 

I  could  go  on  to  other  counties.  There 
are  all  kinds  of  references  in  the  record 
to  this  effect  of  willingness  to  show  the 
election  records.  So  there  were  oppor- 
tunities for  the  contestant  to  examine 
the  records  after  the  contest  notice  was 
filed. 

So  we  have  a  contest  in  the  nature  of 
wishful  thinking  that  if  the  subcommit- 
tee will  recount  all  of  the  ballots,  possibly 
the  result  of  the  recount  would  be  to 
change  the  totals.  But  nothing  funda- 
mentally wrong  has  been  shown  at  any 
place  in  the  proceedings.  Furthermore, 
nothing  wrong  in  the  nature  of  fraud  has 
been  alleged.  Fraud  is  said  to  be  a  ver\- 
important  ingredient  in  all  contests  of 
this  type.  Therefore,  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  this  whole  proceeding  is  nothing  but 
a  "fishing  expedition."  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  action  of  the  subcommittee  in 
dismissing  the  proceeding  is  definitely 
justified,  and  I  trust  that  the  House  will 
confirm  the  action  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minut.es  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  Members  of  the  House,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  report  ac- 
companying this  resolution  does  not  in- 
clude a  minority  report.  As  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion at  the  time  that  disposition  of  this 
matter  was  made,  I  reserved  the  right  to 
file  a  minority  report.  I  did  not  do  so 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  amoimt  of  confusion  in- 
volved. 

As  my  neighbor  and  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  just  emphasized,  in  the  con- 
testant's brief  there  is  no  ill  will  toward 
the  incumbent  and,  indeed,  I  have  none. 
I  might  note,  however,  he  and  1  consist- 
ently disagree  in  philosophy.  There  is 
no  allegation  of  fraud  or  any  act  of  dis- 
honesty on  the  part  cf  the  inciunbent  or 
on  the  part  of  the  election  officials. 
There  is  a  thread  running  through  this 
argument  which,  if  one  were  to  acceot. 
one  would  say  that  there  can  be  no  valid 
contest  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives unless  fraud  is  alleged. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
spoke  on  the  absence  of  fraud.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  also 
noted  the  absence  of  fraud.  I  submit, 
as  a  crucial  matter  of  record,  that  the 
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precedent  in  this  case  is  every  bit  as  im- 
portant as  the  precedent  in  any  other 
case  we  have  had  before  the  House,  and 
that  under  no  circumstances  should  the 
precedents  establish  the  need  for  fraud 
in  an  election. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to~the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  has  made 
a  point  which  I  consider  involves  one  of 
the  great  difficulties  in  election  contests. 
I  have  never  quite  agreed  with  the  ap- 
parent philosophy  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  because  I  come 
from  a  State  where  one  does  not  have 
to  prove  anything  to  have  the  ballots 
recounted.  One  only  has  to  say  that  he 
believes  there  could  have  been  a  mis- 
take. He  has  to  put  a  little  money  be- 
hind his  thoughts.  He  has  to  put  up  a 
bond,  and  if  there  is  not  a  percentage 
of  error,  he  forfeits  the  bond. 

I  come  from  a  State  where  a  recount 
can  be  had  if  anybody  is  dissatisfied; 
and  we  often  have  them. 

I  will  say,  in  the  interest  of  accuracy, 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  result  is 
not  changed,  but  sometimes  the  result 
is  changed,  because  of  the  hurry  and 
hectic  atmosphere  which  surrounds  an 
election.  The  people  have  been  there 
all  day,  in  our  State,  for  12  hours  before 
they  start  to  count  the  ballots.  Some- 
times they  make  honest  mistakes. 

This  is  one  of  the  philosophies  in 
which  I  have  never  been  able  to  concur. 
That  is  not  particularly  so  in  this  case, 
because,  like  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  I  have  no  personal  animosity 
against  the  seated  Member.  But  I  come 
from  a  State  which  has  a  tradition  that 
one  can  look  at  the  poll  books  and  can 
have  a  recoimt  if  he  wants.  Therefore, 
I  cannot  quite  subscribe  to  this  phi- 
losophy that  somebody  has  to  prove 
fraud  before  anybody  can  take  a  look 
at  the  ballots. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

The  one  thing  which  I  want  to  estab- 
lish here  as  a  matter  of  record — I  believe 
this  body  should  establish  it,  rather  than 
set  down  a  precedent  which  could  affect 
all  of  us,  each  and  every  one  of  us — that 
there  can  be  all  sorts  of  mistakes;  there 
can  be  all  sorts  of  errors,  there  can  be  all 
sorts  of  human  faults  involved;  not  one 
of  which  need  necessarily  involve  fraud. 
The  establishment  of  any  precedent  that 
fraud  need  be  shown  is  something  this 
body  should  reject  unanimously.  I  am 
sure  even  the  contestee  would  agree. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  my  friend  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  should  like  to  get 
the  record  straight.  I  have  not  stated, 
I  do  not  contend,  and  it  is  not  my  phi- 
losophy that  one  must  prove  fraud  in 
order  to  contest  an  election.  I  say  that 
if  fraud  is  not  proved  then  there  is  more 
evidence  required. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
do  not  mean  to  bicker  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  just  wanted  to  emphasize  that  in  his 


remarks,  as  in  the  remarks  of  our  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  there  was 
some  emphasis  on  the  absence  of  fraud. 

We  acknowledged  the  absence  of 
fraud,  but  in  no  circumstances  should  we 
establish  as  a  condition  precedent  to  a 
contest  that  there  be  fraud. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  mentioned  that 
there  was  no  fraud  because  of  its  absence, 
which  I  believe  is  worth  noting — the  fact 
that  there  was  no  fraud. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  We 
will  concede  there  was  no  fraud.  Will 
the  gentleman  concede  that  it  is  not  a 
condition  precedent  to  an  election  con- 
test for  a  House  seat? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.    Absolutely  it  is  not. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Let  me  get  the  rec- 
ord straight  on  one  other  statement,  as 
to  a  recoimt.  The  law  in  the  State  of 
Iowa  does  not  provide  for  a  recoimt,  and 
that  should  be  stated.  Of  course,  we 
could  order  one,  if  we  felt  there  were 
sufficient  evidence. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  only  two  States 
in  the  Union — Iowa  and  Texas — which 
have  no  provision  for  handling  contested 
elections  and  which  do  not  provide  for 
recounts  in  cases  involving  candidates 
for  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  or 
for  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  laws  of  the 
State  of  Iowa  are,  in  my  judgment,  noth- 
ing short  of  absurd  on  the  question  of 
election  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  There  is  a  com- 
plete absence  of  any  reasonable  provi- 
sion or  protection  for  the  incumbent  or 
for  the  contestant. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Iowa  would  take  cognizance  of  this  mat- 
ter no  further  than  to  say  in  effect,  "We 
ask  that  everything  be  impounded  until 
February  1  when  the  Subcommittee  on 
Election  meets,  at  which  time  we  have  no 
further  jurisdiction."  The  Federal  court 
in  the  State  of  Iowa,  through  a  U.S. 
district  court  judge,  said  that  "In  this 
case  I  have  no  jurisdiction."  The  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  here,  sent  a 
telegram  on  January  28  to  the  county 
election  officials  in  the  16  counties  herein 
involved  saying: 

Pursuant  to  authority  vested  in  the  elec- 
tion committee  of  the  House  Administrative 
Committee,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
under  the  contested  election  statute  and  In 
connection  with  the  election  contest  now  in 
progress  in  the  Third  Congressional  District 
of  Iowa,  I  request  that  you  preserve  intact 
ur.til  further  notice  for  possible  use  by  this 
committee  all  ballots  and  voting  machines 
together  with  all  other  election  parapherna- 
lia u.'ied  in  connection  with  the  election. 

In  other  words,  "Hold  your  records  in- 
tact." By  this  time  the  Fedei-al  court 
had  said  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction. 
The  State  supreme  court  said  it  had 
jurisdiction  only  until  the  subcommittee 
acts.  The  auditors  in  the  16  counties 
whom  I  do  not  accuse  of  partisanship, 
but  the  fact  is  that  they  are  almost  all 
Republicans,  interpreted  the  word  "in- 
tact" to  mean  that  they  were  not  able 
to  show  the  records  to  anybody. 

In  other  contested  cases,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Elections  has  acted.    After 


all,  we  must  recognize  the  constitutional 
responsibility  of  this  body  to  judge  its 
Members  and  their  seating  in  view  of  the 
complete  vacuum  created  by  the  Federal 
district  court  and  the  State  supreme 
court  where  the  contestant  was  not  able 
to  see  the  ballots.  Now,  it  is  perfectly 
well  to  say  that  the  laws  of  Iowa  are  so 
utterly  absurd  that  they  deliver  a  stack 
of  ballots,  several  hundred  of  them,  to 
each  precinct  and  in  effect  say,  "Use  as 
many  as  you  want  boys;  count  as  many 
as  are  used  and  burn  the  others.  They 
are  not  numbered."  There  is  a  complete 
paucity  of  any  control.  The  fact  is,  also, 
that  some  of  those  who  are  Democratic 
members  of  election  boards  are  not  in 
fact  Democrats  or  are  not  in  philosophy 
Democrats.  We  do  not  accuse  them  of 
any  fraud.  I  do  not.  I  just  think  that 
Iowa  ought  to  do  a  complete  revision  of 
its  laws,  but  until  it  does  this  body  has 
the  constitutional  responsibility.  I  mean 
no  personal  criticism  by  this  whatsoever, 
because  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ashmore]  and  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion for  11  years  and  have  seen  him 
handle  brilliantly  a  number  of  contested 
cases.  In  this  case  I  really  do  feel  sin- 
cerely that  the  subcommittee  and  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
should  have  moved  in  this  case,  and 
should  absolutely  in  the  future  move  into 
any  existing  vacuum.  If  the  State  legis- 
lature or  the  State  government  of  the 
State  of  Iowa  does  not  want  to  establish 
the  procedures  for  a  contest  or  if  that  is 
the  case  in  Texas  or  any  place  else;  then 
in  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  this 
body  with  respect  to  any  contest,  the 
responsibility  must  be  assumed,  in  my 
judgment,  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  and  its  Subcommittee  on 
Elections. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  ask  for  a  re-  t 
committal  here  or  have  a  vote  on  this, 
but  I  simply  want  to  make  a  record  in- 
volving three  things: 

One,  in  my  considered  judgment  this 
contestant  did  not  have  available  to  him 
all  of  the  records  which  should  have 
been  made  available;  two,  in  the  absence 
of  any  State  law  providing  for  a  recount, 
this  subcommittee  and  the  Conmiittee 
on  House  Administration  should  and 
must  assume  the  responsibility  and  count 
all  of  the  ballots,  if  necessary.  Three, 
we  must  find  some  procedural  means,  as 
busy  as  we  are — and  all  of  us  on  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  be- 
long to  other  major  committees — we 
must  find  some  means  or  we  must  pro- 
vide the  staff  to  undertake  more  expedi- 
tiously the  disposition  of  contests.  It  is 
really  nothing  short  of  ridiculous  to  be 
considering  a  January  contest  in 
October.  ^ 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Devine]. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Subcommittee  on  Elections  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Administration  imanl- 
mously  voted  to  dismiss  this  election  con- 
test for  the  Third  District  of  Iowa,  an 
effort  has  been  made,  apparently,  to  im- 
pugn the  subcommittee  and  to  mislead 
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the  Members  of  the  House  as  to  what 
occurred  there. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  did  not  mean 
to  impugn  the  subcommittee  in  the 
slightest.  I  would  like  the  record  to  show 
that  that  was  absolutely  unintended. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  In  order  that  the  record 
will  be  made  clear 

Mr.  THO^^PSON  of  New  Jersey.    How 
«nyone  could  possibly  interpret  what  I 
have  said  in  that  way  is  beyond  me. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  My  reference  was  not 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  but  to 
the  memorandum  circulated  by  the  con- 
testant. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  not  a  part  of  the  record  and  that  does 
not  disturb  me  in  the  least. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  The  memorandum  cir- 
culated by  the  contestant.  Mr.  Peterson, 
is  little  more  than  a  rehash  of  the  allega- 
tions that  were  submitted  originally. 
There  is  not  one  shred  of  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  allegations  made  in  the  memo- 
randum. The  record  of  the  case  is  devoid 
of  any  evidence  to  support  the  ridiculous 
charge  of  "gross  irregularities."  There 
is  no  pun  intended  there.  Although  the 
contestant  in  his  notice  and  petition  of 
contest  alleged  that  there  were  irreg- 
ularities in  each  of  the  16  counties  in- 
volved in  the  Third  District  of  Iowa,  he 
took  testimony  only  in  6  of  those  16  coun- 
ties, and  in  those  6  counties  he  failed  to 
produce  one  witness  who  would  testify 
that  a  single  vote  was  improperly 
counted. 

Something  has  been  said  here  about 
the  burning  of  unused  ballots.  The  evi- 
dence is  clear  that  that  did  occur  in  just 
one  instance  in  the  entire  16  counties  in- 
volved and  that  this  was  done  by.  if  you 
please,  a  Democratic  justice  of  the 
peace:  and  as  a  matter  of  custom  or 
prsujtice  he  has  done  this  year  in  and 
year  out  over  the  years.  And  it  relates 
not  only  to  the  congressional-  election  but 
to  all  candidates.  Republican  and  Demo- 
*cratic  alike. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  violation  of 
the  mandatory  Iowa  election  laws,  as  was 
alleged  by  the  contestant — no  evidence 
whatsoever.  The  contestant  was  not  de- 
nied access  to  pertinent  election  records 
as  charged.  For  e.xample.  Mr.  Peterson 
stated  in  his  brief  that  he  was  denied  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  records  in 
Bremer  County.  But  the  testimony — and 
it  is  clear  in  the  record,  and  the  subcom- 
mittee had  this  available  and  that  means 
access  to  it — that  the  Bremer  County 
auditor  did  in  fact  make  the  records 
available  to  Mr.  Peterson  and  to  his  as- 
sistant and  provide  him  a  place  to  work 
and  to  go  over  these  particular  records. 
During  the  course  of  the  hearings 
conducted  in  the  six  counties  by  the 
contestant,  Mr.  Peterson.  Democratic 
and  Republican  witnesses  alike  testified 
that  no  complaints  were  made  or  filed 
about  how  the  election  was  conducted; 
that  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  the 
election  resxilts  were  not  accurate  and 
that  Mr.  Peterson  was  not  treated  just 
as  fairly  as  was  Mr.  Gross.    It  is  Im- 


portant to  bear  in  mind  that  every 
single  witness  called  in  this  election  con- 
test was  a  Peterson  witness.  Mi*.  Gross 
called  no  one.  The  entire  case  was 
based  on  evidence  that  could  be  produced 
by  the  contestant.  And.  he  completely 
failed  to  produce  anything  that  would 
substantiate  the  charges  made,  as  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  in  my  opinion  this  con- 
test was  totally  without  merit.  Giving 
the  contestant  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
the  best  that  could  be  said  is  that  it  was 
merely  a  fishing  expedition  based  upon 
the  slira^  hope  that  in  the  event  there 
would  be  a  recount,  perhaps,  he  might 
have  won  rather  than  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  who  did  win  by 
a  total  of  416  votes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  accordance  with  the 
long  line  of  precedents  in  the  House,  in 
my  opinion  there  can  be  no  other  deci- 
sion by  this  body  than  to  dismiss  this 
particular  contest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Smith  1, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  not  been  a  direct  participant  in 
any  way  in  this  contest.  I  considered 
it  to  be  a  contest  between  Mr.  Peterson 
and  Mr.  Gross.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  committee.  But.  after  all.  I  am  from 
Iowa  and  so  I  have  been  interested  in 
following  the  procedures  vei-y  carefully 
in  this  case. 

I  would  vote  in  any  election  contest 
to  seat  whoever  I  believe  actually  re- 
ceived the  most  votes.  Unfortunately, 
we  cannot  vote  on  that  basis  on  this  reso- 
lution today  because  I  do  not  and  other 
members  do  not  know  who  received  the 
most  votes  in  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Iowa  in  1964.  All  we  are  vot- 
ing on  today  is  to  get  rid  of  the  case  be- 
cause so  much  time  has  elapsed,  the  com- 
mittees have  doi^  so  little  to  process  the 
case,  and  in  the  closing  days  of  the  ses- 
sion it  would  be  diflBcult  to  correct  for 
the  shortcomings  of  the  procedures  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
committees  which  were  entrusted  with 
the  primary  responsibility. 

This  is  another  case  which  spotlights 
the  subject  failure  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  its  committees  to  per- 
form the  duties  thrust  upon  it  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  we 
can  use  the  case  as  an  example  to  de- 
termine what  reforms  should  be  made. 
Therefore,  the  principal  purpose  of  my 
remarks  is  to  urge  reform. 

The  facts  I  am  stating  were  related  to 
me  or  in  the  contestant's  record  and  they 
must  be  true  for  they  never  were 
answered  and  denied. 

Immediately  after  the  election,  the 
contestant  Peterson  or  his  attorney  made 
several  attempts  to  get  the  Special  Elec- 
tions Committee  of  the  House  to  deter- 
mine and  preserve  certain  facts  and  evi- 
dence. That  committee  has  been  set  up 
by  each  Congress  to  function  during  and 
after  the  election  and  to  report  to  the 
new  Congress.  It  has  subpena  powers 
and  if  it  functions.  I  do  not  believe  most 
contests    would    be    filed    because    the 


parties  would  know  who  received  the 
most  votes  before  some  local  election  ofiB- 
cials  could  do  anything  to  change  the 
result  or  hide  errors. 

In  this  case,  the  Special  Elections  Com- 
mittee, with  a  retiring  Member  of  the 
House  as  chairman,  completely  failed  to 
function.  The  two  or  three  appoint- 
ments made  by  the  contestant  to  discuss 
the  case  were  canceled.  The  failure 
to  assume  the  responsibility  that  had 
been  entrusted  to  that  committee  was 
total  and  complete. 

Because  evidence  was  being  hidden 
and  the  attitude  of  election  oflBcials  in 
some  counties  indicated  they  would  de- 
stroy more  evidence,  the  contestant  went 
to  both  the  State  and  Federal  courts.  In 
each  case  the  contestee  claimed  the 
courts  did  not  have  jurisdiction  and  the 
courts  said  the  jurisdiction  is  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  except  that  the 
State  supreme  court  did  order  the  voting 
records  held  until  the  89th  Congress  had 
a  chance  to  convene  and  organize.  I  do 
not  criticize  those  court  opinions  but  they 
do  completely  undercut  the  claim  of  some 
that  the  committee  should  not  assume 
full  jurisdiction  or  that  the  contestant 
should  have  used  court  procedures  in- 
stead of  expecting  the  committee  to  per- 
foi-m  its  duties.  Only  Iowa  and  Texas 
have  no  provision  of  law  for  a  recount  in 
a  congressional  contest  and  although  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  primary  re- 
sponsibility in  all  States,  there  is  less  ex- 
cuse for  passing  the  buck  in  Iowa  and 
Texas  where  State  law  does  not  give  any- 
one authority  to  receive  it.  When  the 
committee  insisted  upon  passing  the  buck 
in  this  case,  it  was  refusing  to  perform 
its  duty. 

When  the  89th  Congress  convened  and 
organized,  and  the  contest  had  been  filed, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  [Mr. 
Ashmore]  properly  sent  a  telegram  ask- 
ing election  oflBcials  to  hold  election  ma- 
terial. Some  of  them  used  this  telegram 
as  an  excuse  not  to  permit  inspection  of 
it  subsequently  at  a  time  when  they  could 
be  put  under  oath  and  examined  concern- 
ing it. 

Then  the  contestant  started  through 
the  lengthy,  expensive,  frustrating  ob- 
stacle course  laid  down  by  the  rules  of 
procedure  of  the  committee  for  these 
cases.  Under  these  rules,  the  Elections 
Subcommittee  passes  its  responsibilities 
off  onto  the  contestant  but  without 
enough  power  to  overcome  delays  and 
obstacles  that  can  be  presented  when  the 
contestee  and  some  local  election  oflBcials 
resist  uncovering  evidence. 

When  election  oflBcials  resist  producing 
pertinent  documents  upon  which  they 
should  be  examined,  it  would  take  more 
time  to  go  through  court  procedures  for 
each  ofiBcial  involved  than  is  allowed 
under  committee  rules  to  complete  dis- 
covery and  anyway  court  opinions  have 
indicated  lack  of  jurisdiction  for  super- 
vision. Under  these  procedures,  it  costs 
a  contestant  from  $10,000  to  $30,000  to 
run  through  the  obstacle  course.  Few,  If 
any  Democratic  candidates  for  Congress 
in  Iowa  have  ever  had  $10,000  available 
to  spend  in  a  general  election  campaign, 
let  alone  a  contest,  and  to  force  a  con- 
testant to  raise  that  amount  of  money 
for   a   contest   while   the   contestee   is 
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drawing  his  salary  and  furnished  a  staflE 
and  oflBce  is  in  and  of  itself  a  very  imf  air 
practice. 

All  procedures  were  apparently  fol- 
lowed until  the  contestant  filed  his 
printed  brief.  Then  suddenly  the  sub- 
committee disregarded  its  own  rules  and 
let  the  contestee  answer  orally  and  de- 
nied the  contestant  the  right  to  see  a 
printed  brief  before  the  hearing  and  to 
have  time  to  research  and  rebut  conten- 
tions raised  in  the  contestee's  brief. 

The  procedures  and  practices  in  this 
case  were  very  unfair  to  the  contestant, 
as  they  have  been  in  many  previous 
cases. 

Is   it  any  wonder  this  House  has  a 
reputation  that  it  is  some  kind  of  a  pri- 
vate  club   which  will  not  let  outside 
have  an  equal  chance  to  get  in? 

It  does  not  help  either  when  no  mem- 
ber from  the  majority  side  of  the  sub- 
committee is  from  north  of  Virginia  or 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  No  one 
section  should  have  a  monopoly,  and  es- 
pecially not  the  section  which  has  the 
least  experience  with  general  elections, 
for,  after  all,  this  committee  deals  with 
general  elections. 

I  kept  hearing  all  year  that  the  con- 
testant would  not  be  given  a  fair  chance 
because  the  Elections  Subcommittee  was 
stacked  with  the  old  coalition  in  full 
control. 

I  refused  until  recently  to  believe  that 
would  make  any  difference  but  the  least 
that  can  be  said  is  that  the  reputation 
of  the  House  is  clouded  by  appointing 
a  subcommittee  that  way. 

In  this  case  the  buck  was  passed  back 
and  forth  and  election  oflBcials  have  still 
been  able  to  avoid  opening  pertinent  rec- 
ords. The  fact  that  they  resisted  raises 
the  question  that  if  they  were  not  hid- 
ing something  bad,  why  cUd  they  resist? 
If  an  election  oflBcial  did  not  commit  ir- 
regularities for  the  purpose  of  stealing 
votes,  I  would  think  he  would  want 
everyone  to  see  the  pertinent  records. 

In  one  county,  absentee  ballots  were 
burned.  The  quality  election  oflBcial 
naturally  said  they  were  unused  ones 
and  that  he  had  done  that  before.  The 
fact  that  someone  has  broken  the  law 
before  does  not  make  him  immune  there- 
after. The  only  way  anyone  could  know 
whether  they  substituted  ballots  and 
burned  the  ballots  that  were  replaced 
would  be  for  the  committee  to  have  a 
handwTiting  expert  look  at  those  ballots 
that  were  left. 

With  the  adoption  of  this  report,  with- 
out pertinent  records  having  been  in- 
spected, the  oflBcials  who  committed  ir- 
regularities will  be  free  to  finish  destroy- 
ing evidence  without  anyone  but  those 
election  oflBcials  knowing  whether  irreg- 
ularities were  committed  for  the  purpose 
of  stealing  votes. 

This  report  finishes  the  whitewash  and 
coverup  of  the  results  of  the  irregulari- 
ties alleged  and  itemized.  Whether  they 
were  intentional  irregularities  or  not  is 
immaterial  and  I  specifically  reject  and 
object  to  the  assumption  of  the  commit- 
tee that  fraud  or  Intentional  irregular- 
ity must  be  shown.  All  that  is  important 
is  "for  whom  were  the  most  votes  cast." 
It  is  immaterial  where  the  change  in 


the  totals  result  from  fraud,  or  just  mis- 
takes and  errors. 

The  procedures  of  the  subcommittee 
in  this  case,  when  viewed  as  a  whole,  were 
such  that  in  my  opinion  they  imprint 
even  more  deeply  and  more  indelibly  into 
history  the  impression  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  a  private  club  which 
will  unfairly  protect  incumbents  if  pos- 
sible. This  image  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  no  incumbent  contestee  has 
been  unseated  in  the  20th  century. 

The  failure  of  the  elections  subcom- 
mittee to  perform  its  duties,  its  operation 
under  rules  designed  to  pass  the  buck, 
its  abject  failure  to  remove  clouds  over 
the  seating  of  incumbents,  and  its  rais- 
ing obstacles  against  contestants,  in  my 
opinion  have  been  so  evident  as  to  con- 
stitute a  bad  reflection  upon  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  whole  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  bad  proce- 
dures and  practices  used  in  this  case  be 
turned  to  some  good  by  using  the  case 
as  an  example  of  why  jurisdiction  for 
election  contests  should  be  removed  com- 
pletely from  the  House  Administration 
Committee  and  placed  in  a  special  com- 
mittee which  is  broadly  representative 
of  the  Congress,  will  also  operate  during 
election  years  and  especially  immedi- 
ately following  elections,  and  that  it  be 
given  a  mandate  to  clean  up  the  rules 
imder  which  these  contests  are  processed 
with  a  view  to  both  speed  and  fairness 
and  that  instead  of  trying  to  follow 
precedents  from  cases  wherein  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  House  have  been 
avoided,  that  they  begin  performing  the 
duties  assigned  to  us  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  DevineI. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
that  the  record  be  made  crystal  clear  on 
thi.s  election  contest,  I  would  like  to  read 
an  insert  which  appears  in  the  election 
contest  testimony  that  has  been  filed 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : 

In  the  Clerk's  Office  on  July  30.  1965,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  opening  of  the  testi- 
mony in  the  contested  election  case  of  Ste- 
phen M.  Peterson  against  H.  R.  Gross,  the 
contestant  asked  for  additional  time  for 
filing  depositions  taken  in  Bremer  County. 
Iowa.  The  contestee  agreed  to  allowing  ad- 
ditional time  for  filing  of  the  deposition  from 
Bremer  County  provided  that  a  deadline  be 
set.  The  contestant  and  the  contestee  agreed 
to  the  date  of  August  10.  1965,  as  the  dead- 
line for  receipt  of  said  deposition  and  that 
the  copy  be  noted  as  to  the  date  of  filing. 

It  was  noted  that  the  notice  of  contest 
was  not  filed  with  the  Clerk's  Office.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  notice  of  contest  be  noted 
as  to  date  of  filing. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quote  in  this 
record  of  testimony,  and  I  read  that  just 
in  order  that  the  record  may  be  made 
clear  that  there  was  no  obstacle  of  any 
type  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  contestant 
so  far  as  the  contestee  is  concerned  in 
this  overall  matter. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 


Mr.  ERLENBORN.  As  a  member  of 
this  committee,  I  heard  some  of  the  argu- 
ments when  the  committee  considered 
this  matter.  Much  has  been  made  in 
the  committee  and  again  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  today  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
testant was  not  given  an  opportunity  in 
some  of  these  counties  to  physically  ex- 
amine the  ballots  and  election  materials. 
Is  it  not  true  that  no  attempt  was  made 
by  the  contestant  to  obtain  a  subpena 
from  this  committee  or  from  any  court  of 
record  but  that  he  merely  walked  in  with 
his  attorney  and  asked  that  he  physi- 
cally be  able  to  examine  the  ballots? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  The  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  is  in  a  better  position  to 
answer  that.  I  know  of  no  such  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  contestant. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  have  any  time  left;  will 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yield 
2  minutes? 

Mr.  CURTIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  inquire  of  the  gentleman  if  he  has  any 
other  speakers? 

Mr.  CURTIN.  I  have  no  other 
speakers. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  did 
not  intend  to  infer  that  by  design  the 
people  of,  we  will  say  for  the  lack  of  a 
better  word,  conservative  persuasion  or 
from  the  South,  have  intentionally  been 
assigned  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Elec- 
tions. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  members 
of  this  subcommittee  have  been  chosen 
because  they  are  lawyers.  Or  like  my- 
self— they  were  lawyers.  I  usually  speak 
of  myself  in  that  respect  in  the  past 
tense.  But  they  were  put  on  that  cwn- 
mittee  for  that  reason.  Also  they  were 
recognized  according  to  seniority,  a  con- 
sideration which  is  always  given  in  these 
things. 

There  has  never  been  any  attempt  to 
stack  the  committee  and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  would  not  intentionally  make 
that  as  an  accusation,  but  I  think  he  did 
infer  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  did  not  intend 
to  reflect  upon  any  one  section  of  the 
country.  I  just  want  to  say,  if  any  one 
section  of  this  country  has  every  mem- 
ber on  an  election  subcommittee,  it  gives 
a  general  image  that  is  not  good,  no 
matter  what  section  of  the  country  they 
are  from. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  It  may  appear  that 
way  but  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  in  handling  these  matters, 
during  the  19  years  that  I  have  served  in 
this  capacity,  have  always  tried  to  be  as 
judicial  and  as  analytical  and  objective 
in  these  matters  as  it  is  possible  to  be  and 
as  our  capacities  permit  us  to  be.  I  have 
never  seen  a  partisanship  angle  which  I 
thought  overcame  or  prejudiced  an  ob- 
jective decision  in  these  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  things  that 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has 
emphasized  and  he  has  done  that,  I 
think  adequately.  But  I  think  they 
should  be  reemphasized. 
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Number  one.  as  to  the  burden  of 
proof — the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  con- 
testant always  in  these  matters  just  as 
In  any  case  at  law  that  is  being  tried 
In  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 
The  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  one  who  is 
bringing  the  action.  That  is  the  way  it 
should  be  and  it  cannot  be  transferred 
to  one  who  is  brought  into  a  contest 
against  his  will.    That  is  number  one. 

The  point  was  made  by  my  able  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  that  in  cases 
where  there  is  not  provision  for  a  con- 
test to  be  brought  in  a  local  jurisdiction 
this  Congress  should  go  into  the  matter 
on  its  own  initiative  more  or  less.  If 
that  were  the  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
might  as  well  set  up  a  rule  that  any  of 
us  who  did  not  win  our  elections  by  a 
certain  number  of  votes,  let  us  say  a 
thousand  votes  or  five  hundred  votes  or 
whatever  it  might  be — would  automati- 
cally be  entitled  to  a  recount.  This  com- 
mittee would  have  to  investigate  the  case, 
impound  and  count  the  ballots,  and  all 
that  sort  of  business  because  that  is  ex- 
actly what  that  would  mean — that  there 
is  to  be  a  limitation  upon  what  number 
of  votes  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
have  a  recount. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Yes.  of  course,  I 
yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  pointed  out.  without  go- 
ing into  detail,  that  a  person  who  brings 
a  contest  in  Ohio  must  assume  some 
financial  responsibility.  I  was  inter- 
ested to  note  that  in  his  remarks  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  gave 
some  figures  as  to  what  this  cost  the  con- 
testant. In  Ohio,  one  can  have  a  com- 
plete recount  in  a  congressional  district 
for  a  maximum.  I  should  think,  of  $5,000 
because  you  are  required  to  put  up  $10 
per  precinct,  and  you  get  a  refund  if 
more  than  a  3 -percent  error  is  shown. 

I  certainly  would  not  advocate  that  we 
go  into  any  and  all  cases.  Perhaps  we 
should  have  some  sort  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  contest- 
ant so  that  frivolous  counts  would  not 
be  had.  There  are  not  many  in  Ohio 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  have  to 
put  up  the  money. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  the  gist  of  my 
discussion  was  the  complete  absence  in 
the  State  of  Iowa  of  adequate  statutory 
authority  for  a  i-ecount.  That  vacuum 
exists  in  Iowa.  Texas,  and  perhaps  other 
States.  I  believe  constitutionally,  it  is 
our  responsibility. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  The  gentleman  will 
remember  a  case  in  Texas  which  was 
contested.  It  has  been  mentioned  that 
my  St-^te  of  Texas  has  no  provision  for 
recounts  in  election  contests.  Contests 
c^n  and  have  been  brought.  Local  rem- 
edies in  any  State  are  available  through 
proper  avenues  of  legal  procedure. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  anxious  that  certain  misconcep- 
tions concerning  this  case  be  set  to  rest. 
First.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  dismissal 
of  this  contest  has  any  bearing  on  cases 
which  Involve  allegations  of  illegal  de- 


nial of  the  right  to  vote  or  to  appear  on 
a  ballot.  In  fact,  there  have  been  no 
claims  of  such  wrongdoing  in  this  situ- 
ation. Second,  I  think  that  many  of  us 
are  unhappy  that  Iowa  provides  no 
method  for  securing  a  recount  of  dis- 
puted congressional  election  returns  and 
that  the  committee  did  not  examine  the 
returns.  However,  there  is  no  require- 
ment that  a  recount  be  made  and,  in  the 
absence  of  a  demonstration  that  there 
was  fraud  or  wrongdoing  which  could 
have  affected  the  results  of  the  election, 
we  cannot  impose  such  a  requirement. 

Finally,  several  of  us  are  distressed  at 
the  knowledge  that  some  State  election 
officials  apparently  declined  to  furnish 
information  to  Mr.  Peterson  because  the 
committee  requested  the  officials  to 
maintain  the  records  "intact."  Unfor- 
tunately, some  Iowa  officials  interpreted 
this  request  to  mean  keeping  the  records 
secret,  even  from  the  challenger.  This 
was  not  what  the  committee  sought 
However,  there  is  no  showing  that  the 
denial  of  access  to  the  information  pre- 
vented Mr.  Peterson  from  perfecting  a 
claim  which  would  have  affected  the 
committee's  decision. 

I  believe  that  this  case  is  unique  and 
should  not  be  regarded  as  setting  a 
precedent  for  the  future.  If  anything,  it 
should  be  a  guide  to  State  officials  and 
imderscore  the  desirability  of  establish- 
ing a  procedure  for  recounts  in  close 
elections.  A  State  does  have  responsi- 
bilities which  it,  alone,  can  discharge. 

I  think  that  if  Mr.  Peterson  was  de- 
nied a  reasonable  chance  to  resolve 
questions  concerning  his  election  contest 
it  was  due  to  State  processes  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  do  not  consti- 
tute grounds  for  us  to  act  further  in  this 
case. 

Our  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  NedziI  has  authorized  me 
to  say  that  he  agrees  completely  with 
.hese  remarks  and  associates  himself 
with  tnem. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speatter,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  permission  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  in  connection  with 
House  Resolution  602. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  FRANK  HURBURT  OHARA 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  myself  and  other  Members  of  the 


Illinois  delegation,  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  our  colleague,  Congressman 
Barratt  O'Hara,  in  the  loss  of  his  broth- 
er Dr.  Frank  Hurburt  O'Hara,  who  died 
at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  the  night  of  Octo- 
ber 8.  The  brothers  were  closely  bound 
together.  Although  retaining  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  that  he  might  continue 
to  vote  for  his  brother,  Frank  until  re- 
cent months  had  maintained  an  apart- 
ment at  1  Scott  Circle  in  Washington  and 
here  every  Sunday  afternoon  the  broth- 
ers would  spend  together.  Frank  had 
many  friends  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Among  the  first  telegrams  of  sympathy 
to  Barratt  was  one  from  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Douglas  reading: 

We  share  your  loss  because  we  loved  Frank. 

President  Beadle  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  wired : 

Mrs.  Beadle  and  I  are  sorry  indeed  to  learn 
of  the  death  In  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  of  yoiir  broth- 
er. Prank  Hurbiirt  O'Hara,  who  served  on  our 
English  department  faculty  for  nearly  three 
decades.  He  was  Intensely  interested  in 
undergraduate  life  on  our  campus  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  development  of  a  cre- 
ative interest  in  drama.  Among  the  young 
men  and  women  in  our  college  he  was  a  very 
special  kind  of  teacher,  whose  retirement  in- 
spired the  Alumni  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Dramatic  Association  to  publish  a  spe- 
cial appreciation  on  his  work  as  an  expres- 
sion of  their  gratitude  to  him.  We  regret  his 
passing.     Please  accept  our  condolences. 

Sincerely. 

Vice  President  Charles  U.  Daly  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  wii'ed: 

Please  accept  my  condolences  on  the  death 
of  your  brother,  who  acquired  so  many 
friends  during  his  three  decades  of  teaching 
and  leadership  In  dramatics  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  I  know  that  all  of  the 
university  community  Joins  me  in  moiu-ning 
his  loss. 

Barratt  always  took  pride  in  saying 
his  brother  Frank,  although  6  years 
younger,  made  Who's  Who  in  America 
many,  many  years  before  he  did.  That 
was  when,  as  a  young  man,  he  had  been 
voted  the  leading  short,  short  story 
writer  of  the  United  States.  He  was  so 
affected  by  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1919  that  he  gave  up  fiction  writing 
entii-ely  and  abandoned  a  field  in  v/hich 
he  had  gained  preeminence  at  an  early 
age.  Thereafter  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  drama. 

Here  are  quotes  from  the  announce- 
ment of  the  second  printing  of  one  of 
Ills  books,  "Today  in  American  Drama": 

A  generation  of  students  know  Mr.  CHara's 
courses  in  20th  century  drama,  play  writing. 
and  play  production  at  the  University  of 
Chicago — courses  which  have,  incidentally, 
merited  praise  from  "critics"  as  varied  &» 
Beatrice  Ullle,  Alfred  Limt,  and  Whltford 
Kane. 

Sterling  North,  Chicago  Daily  News 
says: 

Frank  O'Hara  was  always  a  creative  teacher 
of  the  drama. 

Lloyd  Lewis,  Chicago  Daily  News  says: 
Somehow  Frank  O'Hara's  classes  In  drama 
are  always  staging  plays  that  reveal.  In  one 
breath,  awareness  of  drajnatlc  tradition  and 
originality  of  viewpoint — a  combination  rare 
Indeed. 
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The  Christian  Century  says: 

Frank  O'Hara  Is  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  creative  teachers  of  drama  in  tills 
country. 

Here  is  the  sketch  of  Frank  Hurburt 
O'Hara's  career  as  it  appears  in  the 
1964-65  edition  of  Who's  Who  in 
America: 

O'Hara,  Frank  Hurbvu-t,  writer,  university 
professor;  born:  Berrien  Springs,  Mich.. 
February  2,  1888;  son:  Judge  Thomas  afld 
Mary  (Barratt)  O'Hara;  graduate  Chaffee- 
Noble  School  of  Detroit,  1909;  postgraduate 
work  same  school,  1910-11;  Ph.  D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1915;  graduate  work  In  Eng- 
lish, same  university.  1915-17;  L.LD.,  Shorter 
College-Jackson  Seminary,  1962;  vmmarrled. 
Began  writing  for  newspapers  In  boyhood 
and  has  served  as  reporter,  dramatic  editor, 
and  special  writer  for  metropolitan  news- 
papers and  magazines.  Principal  high 
school,  Dearborn,  Mich.,  1908-11;  member 
faculty,  Chaffee-Noble  School  of  Detroit, 
1909-11,  University  of  Chicago  High  School, 
1914-17,  University  of  Chicago,  1917,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  1917-24;  also  extension  lec- 
turer In  English,  Indiana  University,  1922- 
24;  member  faculty  University  of  Chicago, 
since  1924,  director  undergraduate  activities, 
1924-27,  director  of  drama,  1927-38;  John 
Hay  Whitney,  New  York  Foundation  visiting 
professor,  College  Idaho,  1953-54,  summer, 
1956.  Fisk  University,  1954-55;  visiting  pro- 
fessor at  Hiram  College,  1957-59.  Editor: 
"University  of  Chicago  Plays,"  1936.  Au- 
thor: "A  Handbook  of  Drama"  (with  M.  H. 
Bro),  1938;  "Today  In  American  Drama," 
1939;  "Invitation  to  the  Theater"  (with 
M.  H.  Bro),  1951.  Member  Phi  Gamma 
Delta.  Democrat.  Clubs:  University  Quad- 
rangle. Contributor:  short  stories  to  maga- 
zines. Address:  The  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 

While  Frank  was  a  visiting  professor 
at  Hiram  College  in  Ohio,  Frank  E.  Sam- 
uel and  William  M.  Kloss  collaborated  in 
the  following  article  in  Patterns,  the  stu- 
dent magazine: 
(By  Frank  E.  Samuel  and  William  M.  Kloss) 

Frank  Hurburt  O'Hara,  two  u's  In  Hurburt 
and  don't  forget  to  capitalize  the  H.  "Don't 
ever  give  your  child  a  middle  name.  He'll 
have  to  drag  it  around  all  his  life."  Precise 
dark  suit,  brown  hat  with  brim  up  all  around, 
white  hair,  periodic  spectacles.  The  barbed 
understatement.  Tickler  of  the  Intellect, 
unassuming,  curious,  sympathetic,  self- 
effacing.  "You  will  find  this  to  be  true,  I 
think." 

His  books  sensible,  lucid.  The  gilded  as- 
sumption when  addressing  the  class*  "You 
all  know,  don't  you  •  •  •  ."  Simplicity, 
charm.  Appreciative  hand  on  the  shoulder. 
Undivided  attention.  Gentle,  expressive 
voice  and  face  and  hands  and  body.  The 
realization  of  the  infinite  capacity  of  man  to 
create  and  understand. 

University  of  Chicago,  Hiram  College. 
Sympathy,  empathy.  The  theater  comes 
alive,  but  "nobody  on  God's  earth  spealis 
that  effectively."  Discrimination.  toler- 
ance. Mjrrlad  facets  of  mind  and  expres- 
sion. Fantastic  memory  for  friends,  fan- 
tastic capacity  for  fnenda.  When  before  has 
one  man  known  so  much  about  so  many  and 
they  known  so  little  about  him.  "I've  said 
before  but  I  like  to  say  It." 

The  ritual  drink  of  water  at  the  break. 
The  Insistence  on  attention  to  others  though 
not  necessarily  to  himself. 

"Whenever  I  have  guests  in  my  classes  I 
expect  them  to  contribute."  "Would  you 
like  to  have  our  little  game  postp>oned  from 
Monday  to  Tuesday?"  "I  make  quite  a  dis- 
tinction between  things  you  ought  to  know 
and  things  you  ought  to  read." 


On  literature  and  drama:  "There  are  few 
books  about  Barrie  because  those  who  liked 
him  didn't  need  to  say  anything  and  those 
who  abominated  him  couldn't  bear  to." 
"Conrad  Is  a  dish  of  artichokes.  Artichokes 
you  like  or  you  don't  like.  Artichokes  you 
know  how  to  eat  or  you  don't  know  how  to 
eat."  "Latin  America  has  not  distinguished 
itself  in  literature  that  has  reached  us  as  it 
has  distinguished  itself,  for  instance,  in 
statesmanship  of  various  kinds." 

Youthful,  effervescent.  Simplicity,  clarity. 
Duty  to  students.  Pursuit  of  thinking,  not 
necessarily  of  knowledge.  How  can  one  capH 
tiu-e  the  essence  of  greatness  (is  this  great- 
ness) beneath  the  appearance  of — what? 
He  is  one  of  those  whom  O.  B.  Shaw  meant 
who  is  uneasy  "in  the  presence  of  error." 
He  knows  of  comedies  without  a  laugh,  and 
refers  to  the  futtire  time  "when  you  write 
your  first  novel"  and  then  class  Js  over:  "Go 
thou  and  sin  no  more." 

"This  is  a  pretty  swell  play." 

The  death  of  Prank  Hurburt  O'Hara 
followed  by  2  years  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Isabel  O'Hara — Benjamin — Yaeger,  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  the  oldest  of  the  three 
children  of  Judge  Thomas  and  Mary 
Barratt  O'Hara. 

Mrs.  Murphy  joins  me  in  extending  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  Congressman 
O'Hara  in  this  hour  of  grief. 

May  God  see  fit  to  give  him  the  forti- 
tude to  accept  his  great  loss. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
extremely  sorry  to  leam  of  the  passing 
of  Dr.  Frank  Hurbert  O'Hara,  the  dis- 
tinguished brother  of  our  dear  friend 
and  eminent  colleague,  Barratt  O'Hara 
of  Illinois. 

I  have  long  been  aware  of  the  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  American 
way  of  life  of  Professor  O'Hara.  He  not 
only  distinguished  himself  in  academic 
life  as  one  of  the  foremost  university 
professors,  but  also  becam.e  famous  as  a 
writer  and  dramatist.  The  dramatic 
world  and  academic  life  have  both  lost 
a  truly  gifted  and  great  man,  and  I  wish 
to  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
brother  and  my  personal  friend  and  col- 
league, Barratt  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
myself  and  the  Delaware  delegation,  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  our  col- 
league. Congressman  Barratt  O'Hara, 
upon  the  loss  of  his  brother,  Dr.  Frank 
Hurburt  O'Hara,  who  died  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  on  the  night  of  October  8. 

To  know  our  colleague,  Barratt,  and 
then  to  know  how  close  was  the  relation- 
ship to  his  brother  would  be  to  realize 
the  loss  and  sadness  that  has  come  over 
his  life.  The  two  brothers  had  so  much 
in  common.  They  were  scholars,  educa- 
tors, journalists,  students  of  the  drama. 
The  brothers  were  closely  identified  with 
the  educational  and  cultural  life  of  the 
great  city  of  Chicago,  where  they  resided 
for  so  many  years.  As  the  author  of 
many  books  on  the  drama,  as  well  as 
numerous  magazine  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject. Dr.  Frank  O'Hara  had  become  well 
known  in  the  universities  through  the 
Midwest. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once  wrote  that 
the  true  test  of  civilization  is,  not  the 
census,  nor  the  size  of  cities,  nor  the 
crops — no,  but  the  kind  of  man  the  coim- 
try  turns  out. 

Mrs.  McDowell  joins  me  in  prayer  and 
in  extending  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to 


Congressman  O'Hara  In  this  hour  of 
grief. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Barratt  O'Hara,  in  the  loss  of 
his  brother.  Dr.  Frank  Hurburt  O'Hara, 
last  Friday,  October  8.  Although  he 
had  a  full  life  he  will  be  sorely  missed 
and  only  time  can  lessen  the  grief  sus- 
tained in  Barratt's  loss. 

Dr.  O'Hara  was  a  noted  educator  and 
writer  whose  contributions  to  educa- 
tion and  the  literary  world  have  not  gone 
imnoticed.  He  will  long  be  remembered 
for  his  teachings  in  20th-century  drama, 
playwrlting,  and  play  production  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  as  he  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  ablest  and  most  cre- 
ative teachers  of  drama  in  this  country. 

His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  one  of 
his  greatest  attributes  and  he  made  good 
use  of  his  education  by  teaching  others. 
He  was  a  very  special  kind  of  teacher 
revered  by  his  students  for  he  excelled  In 
creative  thinking. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  accept  the  loss 
of  such  a  good  man  for  I  am  sure  he  had 
much  more  to  contribute  to  the  world. 
But  let  us  not  be  overcome  by  the  sorrow 
of  his  death  but  rejoice  in  the  memory 
of  his  contribution  in  the  art  of  drama. 
Were  Judge  Thomas  and  Mary  Barratt 
O'Hara  with  us  today  they  would  be  ex- 
tremely proud  of  their  son.  Dr.  Frank 
Hurburt  O'Hara. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  the  other  Members  of  this  great 
body  in  expressing  my  sorrow  to  our  col- 
league. Congressman  Barratt  OUara,  in, 
the  loss  of  his  brother.  Dr.  Frank  Hurburti 
O'Hara,  who  passed  away  on  October  8. 
1965. 

Professor  O'Hara,  who  served  the  Eng- 
lish department  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  for  nearly  three  decades,  made  it 
evident  that  an  author  and  teacher  has 
many  facets,  and  that  among  these,  hu- 
mility, imderstanding,  and  devotedness 
hold  equal  imix)rtance  with  dedication 
and  ability.  The  field  of  education  lost 
a  greatly  talented  and  humble  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  condolences  to  my  colleague 
Barratt  O'Hara  in  this   hour  of  grief. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  condolences  to 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  Representative  Bar- 
ratt O'Hara,  on  the  loss  of  his  brother. 
Dr.  Frank  Hurburt  O'Hara,  who  died  last 
week  in  Phoenix.  The  O'Hara  brothers 
have  been  an  ornament  to  our  national 
life.  It  is  indeed  a  rarity  when  two  men 
bom  of  the  same  seed  make  such  mag- 
nificent contributions  to  their  country  as 
the  two  O'Hara  brothers. 

While  Barratt,  the  elder,  has  ably 
served  his  fellow  citizens  from  Illinois, 
Prank  has  enriched  our  cultural  life 
with  his  short  stories,  his  drama  produo 
tlons.  his  literary  criticisms  and  his  cre- 
ative teaching  of  literature  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Congressman  O'Hara's  loss  Is  a  be- 
reavement for  the  country.  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  my  sympathy  for 
the  country. 


CXI- 
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GENERAL   LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  the  privilege  of  extending 
their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
on  the  late  Frank  Hurburt  O'Hara. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CLEVELAND    PLAIN    DEALER    CAR- 
RIES THE  STORY  OP  CONGRESS- 
MAN     FEIGHAN'S      EXPOSE      OP 
$210    MILLION    RUMANIAN    COM- 
MUNIST SHAKEDOWN  RACKET 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  "People 
for   Sale."   a   documentary   of   ransom, 
Iron-Curtain  style — the  inside  story  of  a 
$210  million  Commimist  ransom  ring — 
appears  in  the  national  publication  This 
Week  magazine  which  was  distributed  by 
the   Simday   edition   of   the   Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  of  Sunday,  October  10. 1965. 
This  venal  shakedown  racket  was  first 
brought  to  my  attention  by  some  of  my 
constituents  who  paid  the  ransom  for  the 
release  of  their  relatives  and  who  were 
incensed  because  others  would  not  be 
fortunate  enough  to  have  relatives  with 
ransom  money  and  would  be  required  to 
remain  in  the  Communist  dungeon.    I 
personally     investigated     this     matter 
abroad  and  verified  the  statements  by 
interviewing  witnesses  under  oath.    The 
feature  story  in  This  Week  follows: 
People  for  Sale 
(By  Arthur  and  Norma  Woodstone) 
In  1962.  Robert  Martlnu.  a  Rumanian  ex- 
patriate  who    is    now   a   wealthy   New   York 
businessman,     bought    a     family    of    four.  ^ 
trapped   behind    the   Iron   Curtain,    from   a 
cartel    that  sells   people   the   way   a  super- 
market sells  meat. 

This  produce.  howe%'er.  Is  not  butchered. 
It  arrives  In  the  West  alive,  plucked,  proc- 
essed and  priced  not  by  the  porund  but  ac- 
cording to  the  buyer's  wealth  and  the  emi- 
grant's value — old  men  and  women  cheap, 
skilled  technicians  and  well-educated 
youngsters  expensive  and  subtle  fluctuations 
m.atched  to  rich  friends  or  family  abroad. 
Average  price,  about  $3,000  per  head. 

Martlnu  may  have  gotten  a  bargain.  His 
four  friends  cost  him  only  $10,000. 

Their  story  of  ransom — Rumanian  style — 
began  in  1961.  a  year  when  Rum.inia,  fed 
up  with  Russian  equipment  and  domina- 
tion, began  eyeing  Italian,  West  German, 
British,  and  United  States  machines,  tools. 
and  production  processes.  But  no  Rumanian 
product  would  attract  the  lira,  marks, 
pounds  and  dollars  needed  to  pay  for  such 
m.Hchinery. 

The  Rumanian  solution  was  simple:  sell 
oppressed  human  beings. 

In  that  same  year,  1961.  Mario  Karll,  Mar- 
tinu's  friend,  had  been  serving  at  hard  la- 
bor in  a  Rumanian  political  prison  for  more 
than  a  year.  And  a  Rumanian  prison,  Karll 
recalls,  was  a  vile  place  to  be. 

"They  were  cre^^d  for  only  one  purpose — 
to  destroy  you.    One  more  year  and  1  would 


have  been  dead.  We  got  up  at  5  and  were 
made  to  stand  until  10  at  night.  We  had 
to  tell  the  guard  that  we  were  exhausted 
before  he  would  permit  us  to  sit  down  for 
a  short  time,  but  if  we  stayed  on  the  bed 
too  long— he  would  look  through  the  place  in 
the  door— we  would  be  punished.  They  lived 
to  punish  us,  to  beat  us.  to  humiliate  us. 

■I  was  In  a  cell  with  four,  then  with  20, 
then  with  80.  We  were  put  In  tiers.  •  •  • 
There  were  80  men  In  the  room  but  only  40 
bowls  and  spoons  and  Just  one  toilet.  At 
least  eight  of  the  men  were  consumptive; 
eight  others  were  syphllltlcs." 

While  Rumania  was  suffering  trade  prob- 
lems and  Karil  was  enduring  prison,  Martlnu 
went  to  Paris  on  a  visit.  There,  he  says,  a 
stranger,  "a  man  who  pretended  he  had  re- 
cently come  out  of  Rumania,"  telephoned 
Martinu's  suite  at  the  Hotel  George  V. 

"He  said."  Martlnu  relates,  "he  wished  me 
to  Intercede  In  behalf  of  mutual  friends  still 
m  Rumania.  So  I  let  him  visit  me  at  the 
hotel,  where  he  asked  me,  point  blank,  iX  I 
was  Interested  In  getting  Mario  Karll  out  of 
Rumania.  I  said  yes,  but  how?  Would  I 
have  to  pay? 

"This  man  said,  of  course.  How  much 
would  I  pay?  I  threw  him  a  figure,  arbi- 
trarily, of  $7,000.  He  said  he'd  work  on  It — 
and  went  away." 

Shortly  after  this,  the  stranger  called 
again  and  said  that  If  Martlnu  would  pay 
$10,000.  he  would  get  out  Mr.  KarU,  hie  wife, 
and  his  two  children.     Martlnu  agreed. 

Karll's  "friend"  was  actually  an  agent  from 
the  sordid  ransom  cartel.  He  Instructed 
Martlnu  to  put  the  ransom  on  deposit  In  a 
numbered  Swiss  bank  account.  But  Mar- 
tlnu hadn't  gotten  wealthy  by  being  a  fool. 
He  Insisted  the  money  be  placed  In  escrow 
with  his  accountants  In  London.  When 
the  Karlls  wired  their  safe  arrival  outside  of 
Riunanla.  the  ransom  would  be  released. 

Several  months  later,  Karll  was  Instructed 
to  gather  all  his  personal  belongings  (a  sec- 
ond shift),  and  to  appear  before  the  prison 
commandant,  who  smiled  and  asked  super- 
stltlously,  "Did  you  have  a  dream  last 
night?" 

"I  said  no,"  Karll  recalls.  "He  said,  'How 
long  have  you  been  In  prison?'  I  told  him 
2  years  and  he  said,  'How  long  were  you  sup- 
posed to  be  In  prison?'  'PUteen  years.'  I 
said." 

Karll    will    always   remember   what   came 
next.     "Well.  Karll.  the  party.  In  Its  mag- 
nanimity, is  offering  you  amnesty.    You  can 
^  go  home  at  once." 

"LIKE     A    DEAD     BODT" 

The  sick,  emaciated  man  was  given 
enough  money,  the  commandant  assured 
him,  to  reach  home  several  hundred  miles 
awav.  Actually,  It  covered  only  third-class 
train  fare.  In  Its  magnanimity,  the  party  let 
him  starve  for  the  next  24  hours.  He  reached 
home  wearing  the  clothes  he'd  been  arrested 
in  2  years  earlier.  His  wife,  who  hadn't  even 
been  sure  he  was  alive,  fainted.  His  daugh- 
ter remembers  how  he  smelled.  •  •  •  "It 
was  like  they  took  a  dead  body  out  of  the 
ground." 

Karll  was  out  of  Jail — but  not  yet  free. 
Every  day  he  had  to  report  to  the  police  for 
another  interrogation,  and.  each  time,  his 
wife  expected  never  to  see  him  again.  The 
entire  Karll  family  underwent  constant  sur- 
veillance. 

The  day  Karil  was  arrested,  the  security 
police  had  confiscated  everything  he  owned. 
Nevertheless,  after  his  release,  they  exhaus- 
tively reexamined  his  finances,  making  sure 
the  cleanly  plucked  family  would  take  noth- 
ing with  them. 

Eventually,  the  Government  ordered  Karil 
to  buy  airplane  tickets  to  Paris.  Two  tick- 
ets. The  children,  they  were  told,  must  stay 
in  Riimanla. 

Karll  and  his  wife  talked  It  over,  decided 
to   chance  it.     Once  outside,   they  agreed. 


they  could  perhaps  negotiate  for  the  chil- 
dren. 

Finally,  after  67  days  of  harassment  and 
doubt.  Karll  and  his  wife  were  abruptly 
ordered  to  the  airport  In  Bucharest.  There 
they  were  led  Into  a  barren  room,  stripped 
and  searched.  There  was  a  9  ajn.  plane  for 
Paris  but  at  8:55  the  Karlls  were  stlU  iso- 
lated from  other  passengers. 

"Would  we  leave  or  not?  It  was  torttue 
•  •   •  that's  the  way  they  often  worked." 


NOT    EVEN    BUS    FARE 

When  the  engines  had  started  and  the 
other  pcwsengers  were  aboard,  the  security 
police  led  the  Karlls  to  the  plane  and  gave 
them  their  visas,  one  nearly  empty  suit- 
case— and  no  money.  When  they  landed  at 
Paris  they  had  to  walk  several  miles  from 
Orly  Airport  to  a  friend's  apartment  In  town. 
There  they  learned  that  Martlnu.  whom 
they  had  not  seen  In  25  years,  had  paid 
for  their  freedom  and  for  their  children's. 

Their  children.  Karll  called  Martlnu  In 
New  York,  and  Martlnu  counterattacked. 
His  accountants  In  London  wrote  two  new 
checks,  each  for  $5,000.  The  first  was  for 
prompt  payment  to  the  cartel;  the  second 
would  be  paid  only  when  Karll's  children 
came  out. 

The  Karlls  stayed  Ui  Paris  6  months  with 
aid  from  an  emlgree  welfare  agency  and 
the  ever-dlmlnlshing  hope  that  their  chil- 
dren would  be  freed.  As  a  last  resort,  Karll 
promised  to  borrow  $3,000  and  add  It  to  the 
$5,000  already  on  deposit  for  the  cartel. 
Finally.  In  the  fall  of  1962.  with  the  de- 
spondent  senior  Karlls  trying  desperately  to 
begin  life  anew  In  New  York,  the  cartel  quit 
haggling.  At  a  cost  of  $8,000,  the  young  peo- 
ple were  permitted  to  leave  Rvmaanla. 

The  four  of  them.  $13,000  worth  of  Ru- 
mania export,  are  now  reunited  in  New 
York. 

Today  Karil  Is  certain  his  children  were 
retained  by  the  security  police  as  hostages. 
"They  wanted  to  wait  and  see  how  I  would 
act  on  the  other  side,  once  I  was  free  of 
them,"  he  explains. 

The  real  nsmies  of  Martlnu  and  Karll 
(which  are  on  file  with  a  congressional  in- 
vestigating committee)  have  been  changed 
here — but  their  story  Is  true.  It  Is  not  even 
unusual. 

It  Is  estimated  that  between  5,000  and 
10,000  Rumanians  have  been  ransomed 
since  1961.  The  cheapest  price  was  pur- 
portedly a  fiat  $1,000,  set  before  the  traffic 
became  sophisticated.  The  highest  was 
$20.000 — paid,  ironically,  for  an  Important 
Rumanian  Communist  who  was  suspected  of 
being  a  double  agent  and  finally  shipped  to 
Paris. 

As  much  as  $20  million  may  already  have 
been  made  by  the  cartel.  Representative 
Michael  A.  Feighan,  Democrat,  of  Ohio,  said 
during  hearings  by  his  House  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration,  that  the  ransom  potential  is 
10  times  that.  There  was,  he  says,  "a  plan 
to  take  out  70,000  persons  at  an  average  of 
$3,000." 

A  $210  million  plot. 

Actually,  the  man  in  the  Western  World 
most  likely  to  know  the  exact  count  of 
ransomed  Rumanians  and  the  exact  price 
their  freedom  has  cost  Is  one  named  Hein- 
rich  (Henry)  Jacober.  And  the  only  nation 
likely  to  know  the  total  ransom  potential 
is  the  Rumanian  Government  Itself. 

Last  year,  testimony  before  the  Feighan 
subcommittee  disclosed  that  Jacober,  de- 
scribed as  a  Rumanian  Jew  of  Hungarian 
ethnic  background,  "has  considerable 
knowledge  of  persons  who  have  been  arrested 
and  incarcerated  in  Rumania  on  political 
charges  •  •  •  and  has  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  runners  (agents)  throughout  Western 
Europe.  South  America,  and  the  United 
States." 

Jacober,  who  used  to  live  in  the  fashion- 
able Mayfair  section  of  London,  poses  as  s 
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businessman,  a  dealer  in  lumber  and  grain, 
and  he  gets  around.  Feighan  says  that 
twice  Jacober  passed  through  the  United 
States  on  a  circuitous  route  to  Lima.  Peru. 
Each  time  he  returned  via  the  United  States. 

American  authorities  were  well  aware  of 
his  activities  and  his  only  reason  for  being 
here.  For  actually,  he  Is  the  cartel's  "sales 
manager."  Prom  a  list  of  Rumanian  prison- 
ers who  have  relatives  or  close  friends  "out- 
side," which  could  not  be  obtained  without 
cooperation  by  Rumanian  officials,  he  picks 
a  likely  name  and  puts  a  runner  on  the  case. 
The  runner  approaches  the  relative  or  friend 
and  tells  them  that,  for  a  price,  an  exit  visa 
can  be  secured. 

These  runners  are  well  trained;  sometimes 
they  toy  with  the  ransomer  for  weeks  until 
they  determine  exactly  how  much  money 
they  can  extract  from  him.  Ten  percent 
goes  to  Jacober  as  commission;  the  rest  goes 
Into  a  fund  to  be  used  to  buy  machinery  In 
the  West. 

One  buyer  thinks  Jacober  Is  venal  and 
callous.  But  a  U.S.  clergyman  who  has 
worked  through  Jacober  to  free  several  Ru- 
manians feels  Jacober  is  a  realist.  Karll 
himself  says,  "It's  a  shame  but  without  his 
help  we'd  be  dead." 

ISRAEL  A  GOOD  CUSTOMER 

Indirectly.  Israel  Is  one  of  Jacober's  best 
customers.  The  Israelis  have  a  great  stake 
In  the  ransoming  because  an  estimated  50 
percent  of  the  ransom  victims  have  been 
Jews.  About  350,000  Rumanian  Jews  sur- 
vived nazism — Rumanian  as  well  as  Ger- 
man— and  they  are  a  bother  to  the  Commu- 
nists because  they  resist  the  teachings  of 
Marxism  in  favor  of  the  Talmud.  But  the 
Rumanian  racketeers  hit  a  bonanza  when 
they  found  Zionist  agencies  anxious  to  help 
their  coreligionists  out  of  bondage  and  into 
the  Promised  Land. 

Once  the  fee  Is  agreed  upon,  the  money  Is 
deposited  to  one  of  Jacober's  numbered  Swiss 
bank  accounts.  This  constitutes  a  signal  to 
the  Rumanian  Government  to  let  the  man. 
woman,  or  family  out — after  he  (or  they) 
have  been  forced  by  the  secret  police  to  sell 
everything  in  order  to  pay  them  off.  "By 
the  time  a  prisoner  leaves  he  has  nothing  but 
the  clothes  on  his  back."  says  Congressman 
Feighan. 

By  1964,  the  system  was  operating  so  effi- 
ciently that  the  Rumanian  Government  was 
releasing  Innumerable  prisoners  through 
Jacober  and  receiving  from  him  a  steady  sup- 
ply of  freshly  purchased  Western  machinery 
in  return. 

Then  on  June  1.  1964,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Averell  Harrlman  and  Deputy  Premier 
Gheorghe  Gaston-Marin  signed  a  United 
States-Rumanian  trade  agreement  pledging 
liberal  long-term  credit  from  the  West  and 
closer  diplomatic  relations. 

With  this  treaty,  the  United  States  hoped 
to  gain  a  new  outlet  for  exports,  secure 
liberalization  of  human  rights  within  Ru- 
mania, and  further  undermine  the  struts  of 
world  communism. 

Rumania  had  it  even  better.  By  treaty, 
the  United  States  was  not  only  supplying 
machines  and  tools,  but  also  money,  or  at 
least  credit,  to  buy  them. 

PARADE  OF  VICTIMS 

After  Gaston-Marin  finished  trade  talks 
in  the  United  States,  he  went  to  London. 
where  it  is  believed  he  gave  new  instructions 
to  Jacober  because,  shortly  thereafter, 
Jacober's  ransom  channels  were  closed.  The 
Feighan  committee  believes  he  is  now  oper- 
ating out  of  Morocco.  But  not  before  several 
of  his  victims  had  risen  In  cautious  testi- 
mony to  the  heartlessness  of  his  ransom  ring. 

One  of  the  most  touching  cases  is  that  of 
two  sisters.  One  worked  for  the  British  Em- 
basy  and  one  for  the  U.S.  Information  Serv- 
ice in  the  American  Legation  in  Bucharest. 
Both    were    arrested,    charged    with    being 


agents  for  those  two  coiintries  and  held  in 
torture  chambers. 

After  12  years  the  women  were  let  out  of 
prison  and  runners  contacted  an  American 
relative.  The  relative  was  forced  to  pay 
$6.0(X)  apiece  for  the  women.  The  one  who 
had  worked  for  the  British  was  then  given 
citizenship  by  Britain. 

Feighan  currently  is  seeking  to  help  the 
other  woman,  who  is  still  stateless.  Her 
name  is  Nora  Isabella  Samuelll.  and  she  is 
hiding  out  somewhere  In  this  country  wait- 
ing for  a  bill,  introduced  by  Feighan  but  not 
yet  passed,  to  permit  her  to  become  an  Amer- 
ican citizen. 

Another  man  came  before  Representative 
Feighan's  subcommittee  in  closed  session, 
and  told  the  following  frightening  story.  He 
was,  he  said,  a  graduate  of  a  college  in  Ru- 
mania, a  scientist.  He  had  a  wife  and  one 
child  with  him,  a  girl  of  10.  They  had  been 
bought  for  $3,000  a  head.  "The  party  told 
him,"  reports  Feighan,  "that  if  he  would 
become  a  member  they  would  give  him  a  bet- 
ter Job.  He  refused,  pretending  that  as  a 
scientist  he  didn't  want  to  mix  In  politics. 

"After  that  he  was  treated  as  a  low  grade 
person,  and  his  family  was  deprived  of  the 
ordinary  necessities.  He  feared  for  the  phys- 
ical health  of  his  wife  and  child  and  was 
horrified  at  the  materialistic.  Godless  atti- 
tude that  was  instilled  In  his  child  at  school 

"He  now  is  working  in  the  United  States 
and  he  came  to  the  committee  despite  his 
fear  that  he  might  be  discovered.  But  he 
said,  'Even  if  they  kill  me.  it  Is  all  right.  I 
have  given  my  child  a  chance  to  live  in  free- 
dom.' " 

Another  person  who  was  "bought"  for 
$2,500  had  to  sign  a  statement  that  he  had 
no  claim  against  the  Rumanian  Government 
or  any  person  in  Rumania,  and  a  second 
statement  that  he  was  very  grateful  to  the 
Rumanian  Government  for  all  that  It  had 
done  for  him.  And  one  victim  told  the  com- 
mittee he  hadn't  been  allowed  to  leave  Ru- 
mania until  he'd  found  two  persons  who 
would  agree  In  writing  to  stand  responsible 
for  any  of  his  debts  or  obligations  which 
might  come  to  light  afterward. 

All  the  cases  mentioned  in  this  article  are 
Rumanian.  However,  Feighan  says,  "A  sim- 
ilar-type racket  seems  to  be  opening  up  now 
in  BvUgaria.  And  also  In  Poland.  The  Amer- 
ican public  has  the  right  to  know  about 
this  shameful  shakedown  and  how  Amer- 
ican  citizens  are   being   victimized.  •   •  ••» 

Is  the  Rumanian  Government  actually  in- 
volved?   Obviously,  yes. 

Does  the  U.S.  Government  know  of  this? 
Flatly— yes.  Aside  from  the  Feighan  com- 
mittee's work,  there  Is  Martinu's  story  of 
how,  after  turning  over  ransom  arrangements 
to  his  people  In  London,  he  returned  to  New 
York  and  "told  an  FBI  man  the  whole  story 
as  I  now  tell  you.  He  did  not  offer  any  re- 
sponse as  to  whether  I  should  give  the  money 
to  Jacober  or  I  shouldn't.  He  merely  said 
that  the  FBI  knows  of  many  such  cases. 
That  was  in  1961." 

WHY  DO  we  play  BALL? 

A  third  question  is  more  complicated.  Is 
the  United  States  putting  up  with  Rumanian 
ransom  and.  If  so,  why? 

Are  we,  perhaps,  willing  to  let  the  ransom 
trade  continue  as  the  only  way  of  rescuing 
prisoners  and  Jews  from  behind  Rumania's 
Iron  Curtain— like  one  Orthodox  Jew,  who 
compares  the  urgency  to  the  days  of  nazism? 
"We  failed,"  he  says,  "when  we  did  not  give 
the  Nazis  10,000  trucks  for  the  lives  of  250,000 
Jews.    We  can  never  let  that  happen  again." 

Or  do  we  feel  the  broad  goal  of  peace  might 
be  Jeopardized  if  the  U.S.  administration  were 
to  take  a  position  on  Rumanian -style  ran- 
som? The  administration  is  pleased  that  the 
recent  trade  pact  has  helped  Rumania  move 
that  much  further  outside  the  sphere  of 
Soviet  Influence  and  some  19  million  persona 
are  being  helped  to  prosper.    A  pleased,  pros- 


perous nation,  the  United  Ptates  beUeves. 
ceases  to  be  an  enemy. 

One  wonders.    With  friends  like  Rumania? 


NEWS  REPORTERS  AND  THE  WAR 

ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
war  on  poverty  has  a  special  attraction 
for  well-paid  reporters  holding  full-time 
positions  with  newspapers. 

To  combat  their  own  poverty  situation, 
three  reporters  for  the  Washington  Daily 
News  have  been  doubling  their  regular 
salary  by  "moonlighting"  down  at  pov- 
erty headquarters,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  X 

George  E.  Clifford,  Jr.,  makes  $240  per 
week  at  the  Daily  News.  At  poverty 
headquarters,  he  made  $3,900  between 
March  15  and  July  31,  1965.  That  should 
put  Mr.  Cliflford  ahead  of  the  poverty 
game. 

Likewise.  Mr.  Hugh  D.  MacLean  is  not 
letting  poverty  catch  up  with  him.  His 
salary  at  the  News  is  $13,000  annually. 
Between  March  24,  1965.  and  July  15, 
1965,  the  taxpayers  subsidized  him  to  the 
extent  of  $3,040— a  tidy  moonlighting 
sum.  Mr.  MacLean  quit  the  Government 
on  July  15, 1965. 

Mr.  Thomas  V.  Kelly  worked  for  the 
Daily  News  at  the  annual  salary  rate  of 
$12,600.  He  fought  poverty  from  March 
24, 1965,  to  July  31, 1965,  and  the  taxpay- 
ers awarded  him  $3,600  for  this  period. 
I  understand  he  has  quit  the  News  but  I 
am  not  certain  of  the  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  how  news  reporters  can  ful- 
fill the  requirements  of  their  regular  em- 
ployment during  a  week  in  which  they 
work  up  to  56  hours  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Can  they  do  a 
creditable  job  for  the  taxpayers?  Can 
they  do  an  honest  job  of  reporting  while 
receiving  a  Government  salary  of  $350 
per  week? 

For  the  week  ending  April  3;  Cliflford 
was  paid  for  56  hours  of  work  against 
poverty.  He  was  paid  for  56  hours  of 
work  for  the  week  ending  June  12  and 
again  for  the  week  ending  June  19.  His 
column  appeared  during  that  time  in 
the  Daily  News.  OEO  was  so  happy  with 
Mr.  Clifford's  services  that  he  was  paid 
$50  for  a  day  he  did  not  work  but  the 
Comptroller  General  caught  it  and  the 
$50  is  being  recovered. 

Mr.  MacLean  was  paid  for  56  hours' 
work  by  OEO  for  the  weeks  ending  April 
3  and  June  12.  He  reportedly  worked  56 
hours  the  week  ending  July  10  but  was 
paid  for  only  40  hours  under  an  agency 
directive  issued  on  July  1.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  had  any  bearing  on 
his  decision  to  quit  OEO  the  next  week 
but  I  am  pleased  to  note  for  the  record 
that  Mr.  MacLean  contributed  16  hours 
of  his  time  that  week  to  the  war  on  pov- 
erty.   Perhaps  it  could  set  an  example 
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for  other  $40-a-day  consultants  who  si- 
multaneously hold  full-time  positions 
outside  Government. 

The  Washington  Daily  News  is  a 
Scrlpps-Howard  newspaper.  The  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Scrlpps-Howard 
newspapers  is  Mr.  Charles  E.  Scripps 
in  Cincinnati.  I  asked  Mr.  Scripps 
whether  he  thought  it  Is  good  public 
policy  for  working  news  reporters  to  hold 
simultaneously  a  compensable  position 
with  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Scripps  gave  me  a  candid  reply. 
He  shares  my  misgivings  over  reporters 
working  in  a  sideline  capacity  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Scripps  said: 

Yoiir  letter  of  July  29  asks  my  opinion  as 
to  whether  It  Is  good  public  policy  for  work- 
ing news  reporters  to  hold  simultaneously  a 
compensable  position  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  my  opinion,  it  Is  not  good  public  policy. 
I  believe  that  ♦his  applies  not  only  to  news 
reporters  but  to  anyone  else  who  works  In 
the  editorial  department  of  a  newspaper  and 
is  in  a  position  to  influence  the  content  or 
the  makeup  of  the  newspaper.  Also.  It 
should  apply  to  jobs  in  any  level  of  Govern- 
ment. 

My  reason  for  this  position  is  that  I  be- 
lieve a  newspaper  should  be  as  independent 
as  It  is  possible  to  make  It.  You  under- 
stand, of  course,  that  one  of  the  important 
functions  of  a  newspaper  is  to  report  on 
governmental  activities  and  to  provide  com- 
ments and  criticism  that  may  be  favorable 
or  unfavorable.  Also,  there  is  the  function 
of  providing  active  support  for.  or  opposition 
to,  candidates  for  office,  legislative  programs, 
and  other  governmental  functions. 

As  you  no  doubt  know,  a  news  reporter 
doing  his  very  best  to  be  objective  some- 
times  Is  accused  of  slanting  a  story. 

I  don't  believe  the  problem  is  so  much 
that  journalists  would  lose  their  Integrity 
or  objectivity  If  Involved  with  Government. 
Any  journalist  worth  his  salt  Is  fully  aware 
of  his  own  personal  leanings  or  sympathies 
and  does  a  good  job  of  keeping  these  dis- 
associated from  his  professional  work.  The 
main  problem  Is  that  when  It  Is  known  that 
someone  working  for  a  newspaper  in  a  jour- 
nalistic capacity  also  holds  a  government 
job.  the  reader,  rightly  or  wrongly,  may  have 
doubts  about  the  objectivity  or  Integrity  of 
that  newspaper. 

It  occurs  to  me,  too,  that  a  journalist  hold- 
ing a  Government  job  might  have  his  efifec- 
tlveness  on  the  Government  Job  Impaired 
If  It  were  felt  that  he  or  his  department 
were  receiving  undue  support,  or  opposition, 
from  his  newspaper.  It  could  be  said  that 
he  got  the  appointment  In  order  to  buy  the 
newspaper's  support,  or  it  could  be  said  that 
if  his  own  paper  would  not  support  him,  he 
could  not  be  much  good. 

If  the  compensation  for  Government  work 
Is  Important,  the  situation  would  be  doubly 
dangerous.  If  the  journalist  is  motivated 
only  by  a  desire  to  perform  public  service, 
then  the  newspaper  should  offer  ample  out- 
let. In  addition,  there  are  many  service 
organizations  In  every  community  which  can 
use  all  the  help  they  can  get. 

I  feel  that  the  people  will  be  best  served 
if  Government  and  the  press  remain  as  sepa- 
rate as  possible,  maintain  a  mutual  respect, 
if  possible,  and  coordinate  their  efforts 
whenever  possible. 

Only  In  a  democracy  can  Government  and 
the  press  coexist  as  two  separate  power 
centers.  Any  intermingling  of  the  two  is 
done  at  a  risk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  Mr.  Scripps'  rea- 
soning is  sound.    He  is  interested  in  pro- 
'tecting  the  integrity  of  the  press.    He  is 
interested  in  protecting  the  integrity  of 


Government.  I  hope  his  thoughts  on 
this  subject  will  receive  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  House. 

There  are  a  growing  nimiber  of  con- 
sultants in  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  most  perform  a  useful  function 
but  I  question  the  necessity  of  employ- 
ing the  large  number  that  are  found  on 
the  payrolls.  There  are  inevitable  con- 
flicts of  interest.  There  is  the  problem 
that  information  not  available  to  the 
public  can  be  used  for  personal  gain.  I 
am  not  accusing  anyone  of  acting  in  any 
way  but  honorable;  however,  there  is  al- 
ways suspicion  which  can  handicap  the 
vital  work  of  the  Government. 


IMPROVING    VISITORS'    GALLERIES 
IN  CONGRESS 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  proposal  recently  that  a  visi- 
tors' center  be  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  greeting  and  informing  people 
who  visit  Capitol  Hill.  I  fully  support 
such  a  center,  since  I  feel  that  Congress 
must  concern  itself  more  with  the  edu- 
cational aspects  of  a  visit  to  our  Nation's 
Capitol. 

My  concern  about  Congress  goes  be- 
yond the  establishment  of  such  a  center, 
however.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
give  more  consideration  to  those  who 
visit  the  public  galleries  to  attend  the 
sessions  of  Congress.  Frequently  those 
who  come  to  see  the  House  in  session  go 
away  disillusioned  by  the  noise,  the  ap- 
parent inattention,  of  the  few  people  who 
may  be  present  on  the  floor  during  their 
visit.  But  most  particularly,  I  believe 
they  are  disturbed  by  their  inability  to 
understand  what  is  going  on  before  them. 
Lacking  understanding,  their  impres- 
sions of  the  group  are  worse  than  if  this 
element  of  frustration  were  not  present. 
For  these  reasons  I  believe  we  should 
provide  better  facilities  for  the  citizens 
who  visit  the  sessions. 

A  great  improvement  could  be  made  by 
glassing  in  the  galleries  and  installing  a 
multicourse  earphone  set  at  each  seat. 
Over  one  course  a  taped  discussion  about 
the  House  and  the  Chambers  could  be 
presented  for  those  visiting  the  galleries 
for  the  first  time.  Over  the  second 
course,  to  which  a  visitor  could  switch  at 
will,  a  current  commentary  could  be 
made  by  a  trained  observer  who  could 
report  the  significance  of  what  is  going 
on  as  it  happened. 

For  instance: 

This  is  a  call  for  a  quorum,  being  made  by 
Representative  H.  R.  Gross,  of  Iowa.  The 
speaker  wUl  now  count  to  see  If  218  Members 
are  present,  and,  if  not,  the  majority  leader 
will  request  a  call  of  the  House.  Congress- 
men will  then  be  s\mamoned  from  their 
offices  and  other  points  on  Capitol  Hill  by  a 
beU   system  with  which  they  are  familiar. 

Or: 

The  Congressman  now  speaking  In  the  well 
is  Representative  Bob  Sikes,  Democrat,  of 


Florida,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations which  Is  responsible  for  the  leg- 
islation now  being  considered.  He  has  been 
granted  5  minutes  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  This  5  minutes  vdll  be  deducted 
from  the  2  hours  of  debate  remaining  to  the 
majority. 

Much  additional  information  could  be 
offered,  of  course.  The  commentary 
should  be  provided  by  representatives  of 
both  parties,  or,  at  least,  some  safeguard 
should  be  adopted  against  biased  com- 
mentary. 

Much  House  debate  is  at  microphones 
and,  in  any  event,  there  would  be  no  diflB- 
culty  in  piping  all  floor  debate  directly  to 
the  galleries  over  such  an  electronic  sys- 
tem. The  effect  of  glassing  in  the  gal- 
leries would  greatly  reduce  the  noise 
problem  in  the  House  Chamber  itself,  and 
would  make  it  easier  for  visitors  to  hear 
what  of  significance  was  occurring  on  the 
floor. 

By  using  thick  glass,  a  much  higher 
degree  of  security  also  could  be  granted 
to  those  on  the  floor  against  possible  in- 
trusion or  interruption  from  the  gallery. 
We  have  had  another  example  in  recent 
weeks  of  the  need  for  this. 

Press  galleries  would  not  need  to  be 
enclosed  in  tliis  manner. 

Ar.  alternative  to  a  multicourse  ear- 
phone system  would  be  to  divide  the  gal- 
lery so  that  the  earphones  in  one  small 
part  were  providing  the  historical  and 
statistical  discussion  of  Congress  and  the 
Chamber,  and  people  could  be  moved  in 
and  out  of  this  section  regularly.  The 
rest  of  the  galleries  could  have  the  cur- 
rent debate  and  commentary  only,  and 
could  be  reserved  for  longer  periods  for 
those  interested  in  seeing  what  goes  on 
with  respect  to  specific  legislation. 

Although  the  beauty  of  the  Chamber 
would  be  somewhat  diminished,  I  am 
convinced  that  this  loss  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  increased  understand- 
ing of  the  institution  by  those  in  the  gal- 
lery. For  many  people,  a  visit  to  Wash- 
ington is  the  high  point  of  their  political 
consciousness.  The  White  House  ap- 
pears distant  and  austere  to  them,  the 
Supreme  Court  dignified  and  beautiful. 
But  Congress,  the  one  representative 
branch  of  Government,  is,  in  many  ways 
the  branch  which  should  receive  the 
most  sympathetic  interest  of  the  citizen. 
Yet,  it  appears  to  many  an  indifferent 
and  imruly  group,  following  incompre- 
hensible rules,  and  unaware  of  its  need 
to  be  understood.  Improved  amplifica- 
tion and  an  explanation  of  the  debate 
on  the  floor  would  make  a  visit  more  in- 
teresting and  also  give  the  visitor  a  bet- 
ter understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  important  work  of  Congress. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  improvement 
of  the  galleries  would  be  of  great  expense. 
The  executive  branch  probably  spends 
as  much  every  day  to  explain  its  activi- 
ties to  our  citizens.  Certainly,  if  these 
improvements  have  the  effect  of  better 
informing  our  visitors  and  casting  repre- 
sentative government  in  a  better  light,  it 
would  be  well  worth  the  investment. 
The  representative  legislature  is  the  key- 
stone  of  our  system  of  government.  ^ 
There  is  great  concern  today  that  its  role 
is  waning.  It  seems  to  me  more  im- 
portant than  ever  that  we  endeavor  to  [ 
have  its  role  and  responsibility  more 
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thoroughly  explained  to  the  American 
people.  Where  better  to  start  than  on 
Capitol  Hill  itself? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  this  proposal  which 
I  am  submitting  in  detail  at  this  time 
would  help  a  great  deal  in  the  image 
that  Congress  presents  to  the  public  at 
large. 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  RECOVERY 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  I 
express  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
Washington  State  and  all  Americans  in 
saying  how  grateful  we  are  at  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  and  speedy  recovery  of 
the  President,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

He  is  the  President  of  all  of  us,  of 
Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats,  and  all 
of  us  are  indeed  happy  that  he  is  doing 
so  well. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
DISREGARDS  PRESIDENT'S  SCI- 
ENCE ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON 
PROJECT  MOHOLE 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
Daniel  S.  Greenberg,  writing  in  the  Octo- 
ber 8  issue  of  Science  published  by  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  voted  against  the 
proposed  construction  of  the  platform  for 
Project  Mohole.  Nevertheless,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  decided  to 
proceed,  apparently  on  the  theory  that 
the  project  had  advanced  so  far  that  it 
would  be  politically  embarrassing  to  stop 
it. 

Serious  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  wisdom  of  committing  so  much 
research  funds  to  this  project.  There 
are  other  areas  of  earth  science  research 
which  scientists  feel  should  have  greater 
priority.  In  view  of  the  doubts  which 
have  been  expressed,  a  fresh  look  should 
be  taken  at  Mohole. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  following  article  by  Daniel  S.  Green- 
berg: 

[Prom  Science,  Oct.  8,  1965) 

Mohole:  LASx-MiNrm:  OpposrrioN  Tuhned 

Asn>E 

The  National  Science  Foundation  last  week 
announced  plans  to  commence  construction 
of  the  Mohole  platform,  but  It  did  so  only 
after  an  extraordinary  closed-door  meeting 
that  was  hurriedly  called  to  quell  a  sudden 
outburst  of  opposition  among  some  of  the 
country's  leading  earth  scientists. 

With  cost  estimates  for  construction  and 
3  years  of  operation  of  the  deep-ocean  drill- 
ing platform  now  totaling  $110  million — 
more  than  double  the  figure  cited  a  few  years 
ago — some  researchers  expressed  fears  that 
Mohole  would  restrict  the  availability  of 
funds  for  other  research  in  earth  sciences. 
The   response    from    the    National    Science 


Povmdation  and  the  White  House  science  of- 
fice was  that  Mohole  is  now  so  far  along  that 
it  would  be  economically  and  politically  in- 
feasible  to  delay  or  cancel  it;  and  it  was  also 
suggested  that  the  earth  sciences  would  be 
able  to  ride  the  coattails  of  Mohole  and  at- 
tract expanded  support. 

The  outbvirst  of  opposition  occurred  in 
August  during  a  summer  study  on  Federal 
support  of  science,  convened  at  Woods 
Hole,  Mass.,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee.  In 
the  course  of  a  meeting  of  a  panel  on  solid 
earth  geophysics,  two  votes  were  taken  on  the 
subject  of  Mohole.  In  the  first,  the  panelists 
were  asked  to  predict  what  they  thought 
would  happen  (as  distinguished  from  what 
they  thought  desirable) :  "Mohole,  Slow-Hole, 
or  No-Hole."  The  outcome,  according  to  per- 
sons present,  was  a  7-to-2  prediction  of 
"Slow-Hole,"  meaning,  apparently,  that  NSP 
would  proceed  with  the  project,  but  at  a 
slower  pace  than  had  been  announced.  The 
second  vote  was  to  determine  preference, 
and  on  this  ballot  several  participants  asso- 
ciated with  the  project  did  not  vote.  The 
ontcome  In  this  case  was  a  vmanlmous  vote 
for  "No-Hole." 

When  word  of  this  vote  reached  Washing- 
ton, several  of  the  panelists,  as  well  as  a 
larger  number  of  persons  prominent  In  the 
earth  sciences,  were  asked  to  meet  In  Wash- 
ington during  the  following  week  with  Leland 
J.  Ha  worth.  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  Also  present  at  this  meeting 
was  Donald  F.  Hornlg,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology,  and  several  NSP  staff 
members.  According  to  several  persons  who 
were  present.  Haworth  indicated  that  the 
commitment  to  Mohole  has  proceeded  to  a 
point  where  it  would  be  politically  embar- 
rassing and  financially  wasteful  to  turn  back. 
When  it  was  suggested  that  perhaps  the  pace 
of  the  project  could  be  reduced  to  stretch  the 
costs  over  a  longer  period,  the  response  was 
that  it  would  be  most  economical  to  get  the 
platform  built  and  out  of  the  shipyard  as 
quickly  as  possible.  This  conclusion  was  ac- 
companied by  the  prediction  that  while 
Mohole  would  take  a  large  portion  of  funds 
going  into  research  in  the  earth  sciences,  it 
could  also  serve  as  a  device  for  bringing 
greater  attention  and  support  to  the  entire 
field.  No  votes  were  taken  at  this  Washing- 
ton meeting,  and  it  concluded  with  what  was 
described  as  a  consensus  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  only  choice  was  to  proceed. 

NSP,  which  is  providing  all  the  funds  for 
the  venture,  has  now  gone  ahead.  Last  week 
it  announced  that  it  was  authorizing  the 
award  of  a  contract  for  construction  of  the 
platform  to  the  National  Steel  and  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  on  a  bid  of  $29.9 
million.  This  was  the  lowest  of  four  bids, 
which  ranged  up  to  $45.09  million.  NSP  had 
originally  estimated  that  construction  would 
cost  approximately  $18  million.  The  prime 
contractor  for  Mohole  remains  Brown  & 
Boot,  of  Houston,  which,  in  addition  to  com- 
pensation for  its  design  efforts,  is  receiving  a 
$1.8  million  management  fee  for  supervising 
the  project.  It  is  expected  that  the  shipyard 
will  complete  drawings  within  90  days,  and 
that  construction,  now  estimated  to  take  2 
years,  will  begin  in  January. 

D.  S.  Greenbebg. 


THE  SUGAR  SCRAMBLE 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
sugar  bill  comes  to  the  floor,  I  hope  all 
Members  of  the  House  will  thoroughly 
examine  this  special  Interest  legislation. 


The  bill  provides  for  an  Increased  al- 
location for  domestic  producers  which 
will  encourage  further  protection  of  an 
industry  that  requires  raw  sugar  prices 
to  be  maintained  at  close  to  7  cents  per 
pound,  whereas  foreign  producers  can 
produce  profitably  at  4  cents  and  in  some 
instances  at  3  cents  a  pound.  The  impli- 
cations of  this  protection  for  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  are  obvious.  He  pays 
higher  sugar  prices. 

Furthermore,  the  foreign  allocation  is 
to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  country-by- 
comitiy  quotas.  The  Committee  on 
Agriculture  carved  up  the  U.S.  market 
among  29  foreign  countries.  What  cri- 
teria were  used  to  decide  the  allocation 
among  various  countries?  No  one  seems 
to  know.  If  a  country-by-country  allo- 
cation is  to  be  used,  it  would  seem  that 
clearly  defined  foreign  policy  objectives 
should  guide  the  determination.  And 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  proper  body  to  make  such 
evaluations. 

Sugar  quotas  are  a  highly  desirabte 
source  of  income  leading  to  the  lucra- 
tive activities  of  lobbyists.  The  lobby- 
ists have  been  swarming  over  the  sugar 
plums  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  a 
legitimate  public  outcry.  Today's  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  in  an  editorial 
points  out  that  it  is  the  American  con- 
sumer who  suffers.  I  include  the  edi- 
torial at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribtme,  Oct. 
11,  1965] 

The  SoRDm  Sttcab  Story 

There  must  be  a  limit  to  which  we  permit 
our  sugar  to  be  politically  polluted  and  mor- 
ally corrupted,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
limit  has  now  been  reached  with  the  bill 
which  Representative  Cooley  and  his  friends 
and  trying  to  put  through  Congress  and  to 
put  over  on  the  American  public. 

The  existing  Sugar  Act,  which  cost  U.S. 
consimiers  an  estimated  $700  million  an- 
nually In  hidden  subsidies,  is  bad  enough; 
and  its  entire  philosophy  can  be  serioTisly 
challenged,  as  Patil  Pindley,  Republican 
Congressman  of  Illinois,  has  done.  But  the 
bUl  advanced  by  Congressman  Coolet  and 
his  Democratic-controlled  House  Agrlcultiire 
Committee,  amending  the  act  and  extend- 
ing It  another  5  years,  has  brought  the  ma- 
nipulators of  the  foreign  sugar  quotas  into 
still  greater  disrepute. 

The  different  treatment  accorded  two 
South  American  Republics  illuminates  the 
sordid  sugar  story  being  written  in  Wash- 
ington. Argentina,  though  importuned  to 
hire  a  Washington  lobbyist  to  secure  a  fat 
slice  of  the  sugar  quota,  refused  to  do  so. 
Accordingly,  the  63,000  tons  allocated  by  the 
Johnson  administration's  bill  as  Argentina's 
annual  quota  was  slashed  by  Coolzt  and 
company  to  21,500  tons. 

Venezuela,  however,  having  offered  lobbyist 
Charles  Patrick  Clark  $50,000  annually  for 
2%  years  as  his  prize  for  delivering  a  good 
chunk  of  the  sugar  pie,  got  its  proposed 
quota,  fixed  by  the  administration  at  2,676 
tons  annually.  Increased  to  30,809  tons.  Mr. 
Pindley  estimates  that  the  increased  portion 
of  the  quota  landed  by  Mr.  Clark  will  be 
worth  more  than  $9  million  over  the  6-year 
period  of  the  bill. 

All  this  may  be  a  good  deal  for  the  foreign 
sugar  producers,  their  Washington  lobbylstB, 
and  the  Democratic  Party's  treasury,  but  It'B 
an  outrageous  and  shocking  deal  for  the 
American  taxpayer  who  is  paying  the  bill. 
He  can  break  the  back  of  the  lobby  and 
those  involved  in  it  by  simply  insisting  that 
Congress  clean  up  his  sugar.    Mr.  Pzndlst's 
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proposed  amendment  to  bM  a  quota  to  any 
foreign  country  which  employs  a  lobbj^t 
would  be  a  good  beginning. 


WATER  AND  AMERICAN-CANADIAN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league. Representative  Tupper.  of  Maine, 
has  introduced  Into  the  Record  the 
thoughtful  report  by  Dr.  Bailey  on 
United  States-Canadian  relations.  Ap- 
propriately, this  report  dealt  at  particu- 
lar length  with  water  problems  related 
to  the  Great  Lakes,  which  are  of  in- 
creasingly widespread  concern  to  both 
nations.  Once  the  Great  Lakes  seemed 
the  exclusive  treasure  and  charge  of  ovir 
States  and  the  Canadian  Provinces  bor- 
dering on  them.  Recently,  however,  the 
water  shortages  felt  in  this  country,  due 
to  an  unprecedented  drought,  expanding 
population  and  industry,  and  rampant 
pollution  of  our  rivers,  have  focused  at- 
tention on  the  Great  Lakes  system  as  a 
water  resource  of  the  entire  continent. 

Water  is  a  resource  less  local  than 
many  others  because  it  does  not  remain 
in  one  place.  Economic  development, 
however,  sometimes  leaves  the  natural 
routes  of  streams  and  lakes  inadequate 
to  our  needs.  Water  is  always  indis- 
pensable for  agriculture  and  industry, 
and  we  have  moved  water  hundreds  of 
miles  to  offset  its  xmequal  natural  dis- 
tribution. We  have  moved  the  Colorado 
River  to  Los  Angeles.  We  are  going  to 
build  a  canal  to  bring  good  quality  water 
to  Mexico.  New  York  City  ferries  water 
down  from  the  Adirondack  Mountains 
so  that  its  citizens  will  not  be  endan- 
gered by  the  polluted  Hudson.  In  other 
countries  the  courses  of  major  rivers 
have  been  altered.  It  is  essential  to  con- 
tinued economic  development  that  we 
use  our  engineering  skills  to  redistribute 
water  resources  in  the  most  productive 
way.  Within  this  country  there  is  still 
resistance  to  this  concept,  and  there  will 
no  doubt  for  some  time  continue  to  be 
those  who  feel  that  because  they  live  on 
a  river  it  is  theirs.  There  has  been 
something  of  this  feeling  in  Canada  in 
response  to  various  proposa's  for  the  pur- 
chase and  movement  of  Can?.di;in  water 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  natural  to 
desire  to  protect  one's  local  resources, 
but  in  time  it  will  be  realized  tiiat  the 
world's  v;ater  supply,  well  distributed, 
is  ample. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  proposals 
for  continental  redistribution  of  water 
is  NAWAPA — the  North  American  Water 
and  Power  Alliance.  NAWAPA  would 
construct  a  900-mile  "Rocky  Mountain 
trench "  to  bring  water  from  the  Arctic 
to  the  Western  United  States  through  the 
Canadian  and  Purgatoire  Rivers  to  the 
Midwestern  United  States,  and  through 
the  Peace  River  Reservoir  outflow  to 
the  Canadian -Great  Lakes  Canal.  Over 
40  million   acre-feet  of  water  a  year 


would  reach  Lake  Superior  and  provide 
water  for  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Mani- 
toba, and  western  Ontario.  The  plan 
also  includes  several  canals  which  could 
bring  the  extra  water  all  the  way  to  the 
eastern  seaboard. 

Unfortunately,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  thus  far  resisted  bilateral  talks 
on  this  or  any  similar  water  distribution 
plan,  preferring  to  complete  a  reevalua- 
tion  of  national  water  needs  first. 
Canadian  reluctance  to  give  up  water 
resources  to  its  more  arid  neighbors  is 
understandable.  Certain  States  in  this 
country  have  been  similarly  resistant  to 
surrender  water  to  drier  States.  But 
water  resources,  like  all  other  of  the 
world's  raw  materials,  must  be  shared. 
The  United  States  has  sold  and  given 
away  its  more  plentiful  natural  resources. 
We  expect  merely  the  same  willingness  to 
share  from  others. 

A  logical  organization  to  Initiate  dis- 
cussions of  the  NAWAPA  plan  is  the 
International  Joint  Commission,  a  bi- 
lateral United  States-Canadian  organi- 
zation for  safeguarding  boundary  water 
quality,  established  in  1909  by  treaty. 
Unfortunately,  as  Dr.  Bailey's  study 
pointed  out,  the  IJC  has  not  been  as 
effective  as  it  should  be.  It  has  been 
without  a  chairman  on  the  U.S.  side  for 
over  a  year.  Its  total  appropriation  is 
only  $356,700,  and  requests  for  its  en- 
largement in  fiscal  year  1966  were  re- 
jected by  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. The  Commission  operates  by  ap- 
pointing advisory  boards  to  study  specific 
bodies  of  water.  Seven  advisory  boards 
are  in  operation,  on  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  the  St.  Croix  River,  the  Rainy 
River  and  Lake-of-the  Woods,  Lake 
Erie,  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the  con- 
necting channels  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
These  boards  have  power  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  full  Commission, 
which  itself  has  only  recommendatory 
power.  The  occasional  recommenda- 
tions issued  by  the  Commission  have  not 
been  notably  successful  in  stimulating 
action  to  correct  problems  in  resource 
development.  Our  national  experience 
in  conservation  has  been  that  firm  reg- 
ulatory powers  are  essential  to  protect 
resources  from  destruction  or  contami- 
nation. Without  such  powers,  the  IJC 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  an  effective 
policeman. 

In  recent  years  the  IJC  has  been  most 
concerned  with  water  pollution.  In  this 
area  much  greater  progress  has  been 
made  by  the  United  States  acting  unilat- 
erally than  by  either  the  IJC  or  Canada. 
On  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  for  ex- 
ample, which  flows  northward  from 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  into  Can- 
ada, the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  recently  held  an  en- 
forcement conference  under  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  two  States  con- 
cerned agreed  upon  a  detailed  schedule 
for  pollution  correction  which  will  guar- 
antee excellent  water  quality  as  it  flows 
into  Canada.  In  the  much  more  signifi- 
cant problem  of  pollution  in  the  Great 
Lakes,  when  the  water  generally  flows 
from  Canada  into  the  United  States,  the 
Canadians  have  not  shown  as  much  zeal 
as  I  had  hoped  for  in  ending  their  con- 


tribution of  pollution.  The  report  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  tactfully  omitted  mention  of 
this  problem,  since  it  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  international  pollution  problems. 
Scientists  who  have  studied  Lake  Erie 
and  its  inflow  route,  the  Detroit  River, 
know  that  the  water  contains  many  pol- 
lutants before  It  gets  to  the  United  States 
shores.  The  Federal  Government  and 
the  Great  Lakes  States  have  committed 
themselves  to  a  comprehensive  schedule 
for  ending  pollution  in  the  Detroit  River, 
Lake  Erie,  and  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Michigan.  The  pollution  problem  will 
remain  even  after  this  program  is  ac 
complished.  however,  unless  the  Cana- 
dian Government  puts  into  effect  a  simi- 
lar corrective  program. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  ap- 
parently been  less  alarmed  about  the 
pollution  problem  that  about  reputed 
damages  to  the  Great  Lakes  water  levels 
from  the  small  diversion  through  the 
Chicago  sanitary  and  ship  canal.  Dr. 
Bailey's  report,  repeats  the  common  fal- 
lacy that  the  Chicago  diversion  adversely 
affects  the  entire  Great  Lakes  system. 
In  fact,  the  Chicago  diversion  is  negli- 
gible in  the  problem  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
A  variety  of  natural  and  manmade  fac- 
tors, principally  precipitation,  influence 
lake  levels  vastly  more  than  any  diver- 
sions, present  or  contemplated. 

The  U.S.  Army  Coi-ps  of  Engineers 
has  determined  that  the  total  impact  on 
Lake  Michigan  of  all  the  artificial  di- 
versions from  it,  which  includes  not 
only  the  Chicago  diversion  but  three 
others  as  well — Long  Lake.  Ogoki,  and 
Welland  Canal  diversions — is  to  reduce 
its  level  approximately  2^8  inches.  The 
corps  has  also  pointed  out  that  water 
levels  vary  naturally  as  much  as  7  inches. 
Claims  that  the  Chicago  diversion  could 
lower  water  levels  enough  to  reduce  the 
loads  that  freight  ships  could  carry  and 
reduce  electric  power  production  are 
also  in  error. 

The  Bailey  report,  on  the  basis  of 
these  groundless  fears,  recommended 
that  Lake  Michigan,  which  lies  wholly 
within  the  United  States,  should  be  de- 
fined as  "boundary  waters"  for  the  pur- 
poses of  our  treaty  with  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  revision  of  the 
treaty  would  be  absurd.  To  classify  a 
body  of  water  or  piece  of  land  as  part 
of  a  boundary  when  it  is  in  fact  entirely 
within  a  single  counti-y  is  meaningless. 
To  call  Lake  Michigan  "boundary  waters" 
because  it  eventually  flows  into  boundary 
waters  would  also  be  absurd.  Eventually 
all  the  water  on  the  earth  is  intercon- 
nected. Nevertheless,  we  continue  to 
consider  the  Missouri  River  distinct  from 
the  Mississippi,  the  Mississippi  distinct 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  distinct  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  V. 

The  recommendafibp  that  Lake  Michi- 
gan be  included  j^  the  "boundary 
waters"  is  obviously^  directed  at  inter- 
fering with  the  Chicago  diversion.  The 
1909  treaty,  negotiated  by  Chandler 
Anderson  for  Secretary  of  State  Elihu 
Root,  was  amended  by  the  Senate  spe- 
cifically to  exclude  Lake  Michigan  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  Chicago  Canal 
diversion.     Even  at  that  time  it  was 
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recommended  that  the  diversion  was  es- 
sential to  protect  the  health  of  the  lake 
and  those  who  live  along  it.  It  is  equally 
true  today. 

The  city  of  Chicago  has  led  the  coun- 
try in  the  development  of  efficient  sew- 
age treatment.  In  March  of  this  year 
the  city  of  Chicago,  in  connection  with 
a  Federal  conference  on  the  pollution 
of  Lake  Michigan,  pledged  itself  to  fur- 
ther expansion  of  its  sewage  treatment 
facilities,  making  them  among  the  most 
advanced  in  existence  for  a  city  of  such 
size. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  want  to  cooper- 
ate with  Canada  in  the  distribution  of 
water  resources.  Cooperation  is  a  two- 
way  street  and  we  look  forward  to  mu- 
tuality in  our  relationship.  Canada  has 
not  looked  upon  Chicago's  problem  with 
nearly  the  friendliness  or  the  under- 
standing which  we  believe  is  essential  to 
our  city's  survival,  let  alone  her  progress. 
We  hope  for  a  greater  imderstanding  in 
the  future. 

[From    the    Chicago    Sun-Times,    Sept.    26. 

1965] 

Lake-Level  Myth  Down  the  Drain 

(By  Richard  Lewis) 

Recent  studies  of  Great  Lakes  water  levels 
have  exploded  the  notion  that  they  are 
significantly  affected  by  Chicago's  diversion 
of  Lake  Michigan  Into  the  Illinois-Missis- 
sippi Rivers  and  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

For  that  reason,  claims  by  other  Great 
Lakes  States  and  Canada  that  diversion  low- 
ers levels  enough  to  reduce  loads  that  ships 
can  carry  on  the  lakes  and  electric  power  pro- 
duction has  become  Increasingly  tenuous. 

Such  claims  are  Involved  In  a  half  centviry 
of  litigation  In  Federal  courts  and  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  In  the  pending  case,  other 
Lakes  States  want  Chicago  to  return  to  Lake 
Michigan  the  3,200  cubic  feet  of  water  a 
second  the  sanitary  district  now  flushes  down 
the  Illinois  Waterway  for  sanitation  and 
navigation  purposes. 

From  a  modern  engineering  and  meteoro- 
logical point  of  view,  this  Is  a  drop  In  the 
bucket. 

Studies  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  meteorologists  show  a  variety  of 
natural  and  manmade  effects  Influencing 
lake  levels  far  more  than  Chicago's  diversion. 

The  principal  one  Is  precipitation — rain 
and  snow — on  the  lakes  and  the  land  which 
forms  their  watershed. 

Curiously,  the  land  area  from  which  pre- 
cipitation drains  to  the  lakes  Is  relatively 
small,  compared  to  the  vast  watersheds  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers.  Be- 
cause of  this,  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  rain 
falling  directly  Into  the  basin  to  maintain 
lake  levels. 

When  it  rains  In  Chicago  and  north  shore 
suburbs,  for  example,  only  a  fraction  of  the 
rain  drains  into  Lake  Michigan.  Rimoff  that 
finds  its  way  Into  Chicago  sewers  empties 
into  the  Illinois  Waterway  and  ultimately 
flows  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  addition,  the  drainage  west  of  Ridge 
Avenue  and  Green  Bny  Road  flows  naturally 
into  the  Mississippi  watershed,  not  Into  the 
lake. 

Next  to  the  Icecaps  on  Antarctica  and 
Greenland,  the  Great  Lakes  contain  the  larg- 
est supply  of  fresh  water  on  the  planet.  The 
water  surface  Is  95,000  square  miles  In  a 
basin  of  295,000  square  miles,  gouged  out  of 
ancient  sedimentary  rocks  by  the  last  Ice 
age.  % 

Much  of  the  land  surface  Ifr  the  basin 
consists  of  glacial  gravel  and  sand.  Water 
Is  held  by  this  porous  mixture  and  may  not 
reach  the  lake  system  for  months  or  years. 


Ivan  W.  Bnink,  supervising  public  service 
meteorologist  for  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau 
here,  has  pointed  out  that  there  Is  a  time- 
lag  In  the  flow  of  precipitation  into  the  lakee 
on  this  accotuit.  Some  of  It  may  take  several 
years  to  move  through  the  subsoil  into  the 
lakes  and  runoff  from  rainfall  In  1  year  may 
not  reach  the  lakes  until  the  next. 

Despite  exacting  studies,  like  Brunk's, 
which  show  the  relationship  of  rainfall  to 
lake  levels,  no  one  has  been  able  to  demon- 
strate cycles  of  high  and  low  water. 

There  are  seasonal  flucttiatlons,  with  the 
lakes  tending  to  be  higher  in  early  summer 
and  lower  In  winter.  But  no  long-term  ones 
have  been  detected  despite  popular  notions 
there  are  7-  and  11 -year  cycles,  according  to 
John  E.  Hanna,  chief  of  publications  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers'  authoritative  Lake  Sur- 
vey at  Detroit. 

The  lack  of  lake -level  trends  is  not  re- 
markable In  view  of  the  fact  that  lake-level 
records  have  been  kept  only  since  1860.  Be- 
cause of  the  apparently  random  fluctuations, 
levels  cannot  be  predicted  over  the  long  term 
any  more  readily  than  the  weather. 

However,  one  trend  has  appeared  In  an- 
other of  the  natural  forces  affecting  the 
lakes,  the  force  called  Isostasy.  That  Is  the 
mattresslike  tendency  of  the  earth's  crust 
to  bounce  back  to  Its  original  shape  when 
depressed  by  a  heavy  load,  such  as  a  sheet 
of  thick  Ice. 

The  entire  Great  Lakes  Basin  still  Is  bounc- 
ing back  from  being  pressed  down  for  many 
thousands  of  years  by  the  great  Wisconsin 
Ice  sheet  which  retreated  out  of  the  basin 
about  11,000  years  ago. 

At  the  present  time,  the  land  Is  rising  more 
rapidly  In  the  northeast  of  the  basin  than 
In  the  southwest,  where  Chicago  Is  located. 
This  causes  the  water  level  to  fall  In  com- 
parison to  the  land  In  the  northeast  and 
appear  to  rise  In  the  southwest.  The  effect 
can  be  demonstrated  by  tilting  a  dlshpan 
full  of  water. 

The  effect  of  this  tilting  of  the  earth's 
crust  In  this  region  has  been  measured  by 
American  and  Canadian  experts.  On  Geor- 
gian Bay,  north  of  the  St.  Clair  River,  the 
water  level  Is  falling  10  Inches  a  centxiry  with 
respect  to  the  land,  because  the  land  is  ris- 
ing. 

Around  Chicago,  the  water  level  Is  rising 
with  respect  to  the  land  at  the  rate  of  about 
6  Inches  a  centxiry.  While  this  effect  is 
masked  by  lake  level  fluctuations.  It  ulti- 
mately win  change  present  shorelines. 

Brunk  has  pointed  out  that  a  major  factor 
In  the  levels  of  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake 
Htiron  Is  their  rate  of  outflow  through  the 
St.  Clair  and  Detroit  Rivers  Into  Lake  Erie. 
This  Is  affected  by  depth  of  the  channel. 

All  five  Great  Lakes  flow  toward  the  sea. 
Lake  Superior  at  600.4  feet  above  sea  level 
has  Its  outflow  via  the  St.  Marys  River  Into 
Lake  Michigan-Huron  at  •  578.8  feet.  Hy- 
draulically,  engineers  consider  Lakes  Mich- 
igan and  Huron  one  lake  because  their  broad 
connection  through  the  Straits  of  Mackinac 
keeps  their  levels  the  same. 

From  the  Michigan-Huron  system,  water 
flows  through  the  St.  Clair  River.  Lake  St. 
Clair  and  the  Detroit  River  into  Lake  Erie  at 
570.4-feet  elevation. 

From  there,  the  flow  is  through  the  spec- 
tacular Niagara  River  and  over  Niagara  Falls, 
through  the  gorge  and  Into  Lake  Ontario  at 
244.8  feet.  And  from  there  the  outflow  Is  to 
the  mighty  St.  Lawrence  River  descending  to 
the  sea. 

Lake  levels  are  determined  by  their  eleva- 
tion above  sea  level,  as  measured  at  a  land- 
spit  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  called 
Father  Point.  It  Is  just  about  where  the 
continental  shelf  begins  a  gradual  slope  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Once  the  flow  of  lake  water  across  a 
third  of  the  continent  Is  visualized,  It  Is  easy 
to  see  how  the  depth  of  an  outflow  channel 


could  affect  lake  level.  The  deeper  the 
channel  the  greater  the  flow. 

Brunk  proposes  that  natural  and  artificial 
deepening  or  "downcuttlng"  of  the  84-mlle 
St.  Clalr-Detrolt  Rivers  channel  Into  Lake 
Erie  has  lowered  the  Lakes  Michigan-Huron 
level  at  least  18  inches  In  68  years. 

This  Is  the  principal  reason  the  Michigan- 
Huron  level  has  not  In  this  century  reached 
the  peaks  It  did  In  the  19th  century,  accord- 
ing to  the  meteorologist. 

The  highest  levels  In  the  last  century  came 
during  the  decade  of  the  ISSO's,  In  the  10-year 
period  which  ended  In  1887,  when  the  water 
Blu-face  averaged  580.5  feet  above  sea  level. 

In  the  decade  when  the  lake  reached  a 
peak  level  so  far  In  this  century — ^the  10 
years  ended  in  1955 — ^It  was  1.61  feet  lower 
than  68  years  ago. 

During  this  span,  Brunk  calculated  that 
Isostatlc  rise  of  the  land  from  relief  of  the 
glacial  ice  load  reversed  the  downcuttlng  of 
the  channel  by  .08  Inches. 

Part  of  the  downcuttlng  was  artificial. 
The  St.  Clair  and  Detroit  Rivers  were  dredged 
to  make  them  navigable  between  1885  and 
1897  and  after  1909  a  good  deal  of  commercial 
sand  and  gravel  was  scooped  out  of  the 
channel. 

In  addition  to  the  18-lnch  drop  in  68  years, 
the  Michigan-Huron  level  has  been  lowered 
about  3.12  Inches  by  dredging  the  St.  Clair 
River  since  1955  to  assvire  a  channel  27  feet 
deep. 

The  sum  of  these  channel  changes  which, 
of  coiirse,  Increase  the  rate  of  Michigan- 
Huron  flow  into  Lake  Erie  has  been  to  re- 
duce the  level  of  the  double  lake  by  more 
than  21  inches  since  the  1880's. 

While  the  drop  does  not  hinder  power 
projects  downstream  on  the  Niagara  River. 
It  affects  lake  freighters  bound  for  B411- 
waukee,  Chicago,  and  Calumet  ports  by  re- 
ducing their  draft  and  hence  the  amoiuit 
of  cargo  they  can  carry  during  low  water 
seasons. 

By  comparison,  Chicago's  diversion  of 
3,200  cubic  feet  of  water  a  second  has  low- 
ered Michigan-Huron  about  2.75  inches  and 
Lake  Erie  1.6  Inches,  according  to  the  lake 
survey.  It  has  had  less  effect  on  Mlchlgan- 
Hiu-on  than  the  dredging  of  the  St.  Clair 
River. 

Moreover,  Chicago's  diversion  is  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  channeling  of  water 
from  the  Hudson  Bay  watershed  Into  Lake 
Superior  which  has  raised  the  Michigan- 
Huron  lake  level  4.5  Inches. 

This  would  give  Lakes  Mlchlgan-H\u:x>n 
a  net  increase  of  1.75  Inches  If  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  Welland  Canal  which 
Increases  the  flow  of  water  out  of  Lake  Erie 
also  affects  Michigan-Huron.  The  effect  Is 
to  lower  the  double  lake  about  1.25  inches. 

Thus,  when  all  the  diversion,  in  and  out, 
is  balanced,  Michlgan-Hvu-on  shows  a  net 
increase  of  a  half  inch. 

If  there  was  doubt  about  the  effect  of 
rainfall  on  lake  levels,  it  should  have  been 
dispelled  this  year.  The  rains  came  and  the 
level  of  Lakes  Michigan-Huron  went  up. 

At  the  end  of  August,  the  lake  which  had 
dropped  to  an  alltime  low  last  year,  reached 
576!8  feet.  This  level  Is  called  low  water 
datum  by  Army  Engineers.  It  Is  a  baseline 
from  which  the  ups  and  downs  of  all  the 
Great  Lakes  are  computed. 

The  level  this  August  was  a  good  10  inches 
above  that  of  a  year  ago.  Still,  it  was  a  foot 
below  the  10-year  average. 

Tlie  lake  survey  expected  a  fall  of  1  inch 
in  September,  but  with  heavy  rains  thia 
month  the  seasonal  drop  may  be  reversed. 

In  spite  of  the  evidence  that  natural  forces 
affect  the  lake  level  much  more  slgnlflcantly 
than  diversion,  the  effect  of  litigation  over 
diversion  has  been  to  retard  the  piping  of 
lake  water  to  communities  beyond  the  Chi- 
cago area. 

But  as  the  population  of  northern  Illinois 
rises  and  groimd  water  supplies  become  lees 
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mnit  lesB  adequate,  more  communities  will  be 
eompelled  to  turn  to  the  lake  for  water. 

Historically,  the  relationship  between  the 
lake  level  and  rainfall  is  Illustrated  dra- 
matically by  the  Chicago  flre  of  October  8 
and  9,  1871.  Records  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished waather  btireau  were  destroyed,  but 
the  Journal  of  the  bureau  in  that  year  ob- 
serred  that  the  flre  followed  a  prolonged 
drought. 

Between  the  sununer  of  1871  and  the 
spring  of  1872.  the  lake  level  dropped  2V^ 
feet — the  largest  fall  ever  recorded. 


TAX  CREDITS  FOR  TRAINTNO 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Human  Investment  Act  of  1965 — a  bill 
which  has  been  .sponsored  by  some  100 
Republican  Members  of  Congress— has 
been  receiving  tremendous  support  from 
all  parts  of  the  Nation.  Especially  re- 
warding to  those  of  us  who  are  sponsor- 
ing this  bill  is  the  high  quality  of  news- 
paper editorials  expressing  approval  of 
the  bill's  goal,  which  is  to  complement 
the  manpower  training  programs  under 
Government  supervision  by  offering  a  7- 
percent  tax  credit  to  employers  who  train 
workers  in  new  job  skills. 

On  Friday.  October  8,  1965.  Chicago's 
American  published  an  editorial  which 
ventures  the  view  that  Congress  ought  to 
hurry  the  Human  Investment  Act  of  1965 
along  the  legislative  trail.  I  include  the 
American  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

T.*x  CREorrs  for  TRArNiNO 
Columnist  Jack  Mabl^  called  attention 
In  yesterday's  Chicago's  American  to  an  ex- 
cellent measure  now  before  Congress:  A  bill 
that  would  allow  tax  credits  for  employers 
who  start  their  own  training  programs  for 
the  unemployed.  As  Representative  Robert 
McClort,  Republican,  of  Illinois,  told  Mab- 
ley.  the  Idea  Is  so  good  that  people  keep  ask- 
ing why  no  one  thought  of  It  before. 

The  bUl.  whose  sponsors  Include  McClobt, 
would  apply  to  training  and  apprentice  pro- 
grams the  same  7-percent  tax  credit  now 
aUowed  to  companies  for  Investments  in  new 
plants  and  machinery.  The  tax  credit  Is  In- 
tended to  stimulate  Industrial  growth  and 
produce  more  Jobs;  the  new  blU  would  apply 
the  same  stimulus  more  directly  still  to 
efforts  against  unemployment.  It  would 
enlist  private  Industry  In  attacking  a  root 
cause  of  unemployment — the  Inability  of 
many  workers  to  find  Jobs  because  they  lack 
the  skills  needed  In  today's  automation-con- 
scious job  market. 

Another  great  point  In  favor  of  this  ap- 
proach, as  Mabley  emphasized.  Is  that  It 
wouldn't  require  hiring  more  Federal  per- 
sonnel and  setting  up  another  cxunbersome 
piece  of  Government  machinery.  Private 
firms  which  took  advantage  of  the  program 
would  do  all  the  work  of  hiring,  screening, 
and  training  people  for  Jobs;  the  Government 
role  would  be  largely  limited  to  checking 
more  tax  forms. 

The  leading  complaint  about  Federal  man- 
power programs — about  the  administration's 
whole  approach  to  the  Great  Society.  In 
fact — is  that  their  first  effect  Is  to  Increase 
spending  and  mxUtlply  redtape.  This  pro- 
gram Is  admirably  designed  to  get  an  Impor- 


tant Job  done  without  the  unpleasant  side 
effects,  and  we  hope  Congress  hurries  It 
along. 

APPLE-PICKINa  TIME  IN  WEST 
VIRGINIA 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  vast  amount  of  discussion  and 
debate  concerning  the  use  of  foreign  la- 
bor in  the  harvesting  of  crops  In  various 
States.  I  believe  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  undertaken  commendably 
sincere  efforts  to  increase  the  employ- 
m.ent  of  domestic  labor  at  adequate 
wages,  and  accompanied  by  decent  work- 
ing conditions. 

The  implementation  of  the  policy  has 
in  many  respects  been  a  frustrating  one. 
West  Virginia's  experience  has  been 
watched  with  interest.  I  believe  that 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  made  a  very 
wise  decision  when  permission  was 
granted  to  the  applegrowers  to  utilize 
Bahamians  in  harvesting  the  apple  crop. 
In  evolving  new  policies,  there  are  in- 
evitable headaches  and  difficulties.  I 
know  not  what  ultimate  conclusions  can 
be  drawn  from  the  experience  with  the 
beginnings  of  a  new  policy.  I  believe, 
however,  that  it  is  necessary  to  weigh 
the  facts  objectively  in  attempting  to 
point  the  way  toward  a  constructive 
future  policy.  I  have  always  found 
Charleston.  W.  Va..  Gazette  Reporter 
Harry  Ernst  to  be  an  objective  writer, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe  his 
on-the-spot  report  may  be  helpful  to  my 
colleagues : 

Frustration    Bliohtino    A^ple    Orchards — 
All-America  Picker  Goal  Breeds  Crisis 

(By  Harry  Ernst) 
Martinsbubc. — The      U.S.      Secretary      of 
Labor's  black  limousine  drove  Into  an  orchard 
near   here   and   one   potential   apple   picker 
stepped  out. 

Untrue,  says  the  U.S.  Labor  Department. 
But.  If  only  a  folk  tale,  it  does  reveal  a  truth 
about  the  unhappy  affair  Involving  West 
Virginia's  applegrowers  and  the  Labor 
Department. 

No  one  can  knock  the  Department's  goal, 
which  was  to  encourage  unemployed  West 
Virginians  and  other  Americans  to  take  the 
apple-plcklng  jobs  that  have  been  filled  by 
British  West  Indians  since  1953. 

The  Labor  Department  labored  hard  to 
achieve  that  goal  although  Its  recruiting  ef- 
forts were  considered  fnistrating  and  naive 
by  growers  in  the  Eastern  Panhandle,  where 
the  $20  million  apple  Industry  does  more 
than  keep  the  doctor  away. 

"We  can't  say  it's  bad  because  we  had 
exactly  the  same  results  when  we  tried  to 
recruit  Americans  ourselves."  commented 
C.  A.  Hehle,  manager  of  the  Trl-County  Labor 
Camp  near  here.  "The  recruiting  effort  was 
a  falltire.  a  flop." 

RELENTED 

Just  before  the  fall  harvest  began  to  esca- 
late last  month,  Secretary  of  Labor  W,  WU- 
lard  Wirtz  relented  and  permitted  the  apple 
growers  to  import  270  Bahamians  (they  had 
364  last  year) . 

The  growers  insist  that  they  don't  care  who 
picks  their  apples  as  long  as  they  don't  rot 


or  fall  off  the  trees.  But  they  also  tidmit  a 
preference  for  the  experienced  Bahamians 
who  work  fast  and  don't  bellyache. 

A  young  Bahamian,  wearing  a  beret  and 
boots,  demonstrated  why  his  countrymen  are 
held  In  such  esteem.  With  both  hands  mov- 
ing faster  than  the  eye.  he  hurried  up  and 
down  a  ladder  with  a  40-pound  sack  of  apples 
slung  over  his  shoulder.  He  picked  an  in- 
credible 230  bushels  In  one  day  (100  bushels 
Is  considered  a  good  day's  work). 

"It's  a  habit  (using  the  Bahamian  pickers) 
more  than  anything  else."  observed  a  Labor 
Department  official.  "The  growers  are  accus- 
tomed to  using  them  and  other  domestic 
farmworkers  go  elsewhere  to  harvest  crops." 

But  kicking  the  habit,  even  under  con- 
tinuing pressure  from  the  Labor  Department, 
may  prove  to  be  as  dlfflcult  as  the  ordeal  of 
a  cigarette  smoker  who  tries  to  quit. 

The  150  growers  In  Berkeley,  Jefferson,  and 
Morgan  counties  need  about  1,500  pickers  for 
6  weeks  each  fall  to  harvest  their  apples. 
About  a  fourth  of  them  usually  are  Baham- 
ians. 

Virginia,  however.  Imports  700  to  1,000 
British  West  Indians  who  crisscross  the 
State  boundary  line  picking  apples  for  the 
area's  biggest  grower,  Senator  Harry  F. 
Btrd,  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  and  others. 

plenty 

There  were  plenty  of  desperate  men  avail- 
able to  pick  apples  at  practically  any  wage 
during  the  depression.  Prisoners  and  Ger- 
man prisoners  of  war  later  were  used  when 
manpower  became  scarce. 

Postwar  prosperity  brought  new  plants 
into  the  area,  encouraged  growers  to  expand 
their  orchards,  inspired  citizens  to  migrate 
and  financed  a  welfare  system  that  soft 
Americans  prefer  to  the  rigors  of  apple  pick- 
ing (according  to  the  growers) . 

So  during  the  Korean  war,  with  Washing- 
ton's help,  growers  began  recruiting  the  ad- 
ditional pickers  they  needed  in  the  Carib- 
bean where  tourists  are  big  spenders  but  the 
natives  are  often  unemployed. 

Meanwhile,  the  plight  of  America's  mi- 
grant farmworkers  had  begun  to  seep  Into 
the  national  conscience.  The  availability  of 
foreign  workers  depressed  their  wage  rates 
and  last  year  Congress  all  but  closed  the 
floodgates. 

The  Labor  Department's  first  attempt  this 
year  to  recruit  enough  domestic  workers 
proved  that  the  growers  are  right  about  the 
dismal  chances  of  recruiting  enough  \inem- 
ployed  coal  miners  and  city  slum  dwellers  to 
pick  their  apples. 

CONDITIONS 

On  September  29,  only  16  of  125  pickers 
recruited  elsewhere  In  West  Virginia  re- 
mained at  the  trlcounty  labor  camp  near 
Martinsburg.  And  at  least  half  of  those 
who  were  still  there  said  they  probably 
wouldn't  return  next  year  even  If  they  were 
assured  higher  wages  and  better  living 
conditions. 

Why? 

"This  is  nothing  to  make  a  living  at."  ex- 
plained 21-year-old  Kermit  Blair,  of  Wil- 
liamson.    "You  can't  get  ahead." 

He  and  others  from  the  southern  West 
Virginia  coalfields  complained  bitterly  that 
Labor  Department  recruiters  misled  them 
about  the  life  awaiting  them  after  traveling 
more  than  300  miles  to  pick  apples  10  hoiirs 
a  day,  6  days  a  week. 

Ezekiel  Burger.  29,  of  Vivian,  McDowell 
County,  said  $60  worth  of  his  clothes  were 
stolen  because  the  camp  doesn't  provide 
lockers  In  which  to  keep  them.  Burger  said 
he  was  told  to  report  the  theft  to  police 
when  he  returned  home. 

"We  get  grits  and  rice  with  every  meal  and 
once  we  were  served  meat  that  must  have 
been  alligator,"  commented  WUson  Conley, 
of  Chapmanvllle.  Logan  County.  "It'B  food 
we're  not  used  to  eating. 
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"You  don't  eat  grits  unless  you're  In  the 
jallhouse,"  he  quipped.  Conley  said  he  is 
a  mine  foreman  with  three  sons  in  Vietnam. 

He  charged  that  the  camp  Is  disorganized 
(he  cited  pushing  and  shoving  In  the  chow 
line  as  an  example)  and  the  growers  aren't 
patient  enough  with  Inexperienced  pickers 
who  should  be  given  more  training. 

And  Conley  complained  that  the  Labor 
Department  charged  him  $20  for  a  seat  on 
a  chartered  bus  from  Logan  to  Martinsburg 
which  would  have  cost  him  only  $15.50  on 
a  regular  bus  line. 

If  he  stays  on  the  Job  for  half  the  season, 
the  growers  will  pick  up  the  $20  tab.  They 
also  will  pay  for  his  bus  ticket  home  If  he 
remains  until  the  end  of  the  harvest  about 
November  1. 

WAGES 

The  pickers  are  guaranteed  at  least  $1.15  an 
hour  for  their  first  64  hours  on  the  Job. 
After  that  they  are  paid  15  cents  a  bushel 
and  a  2 -cent  bonus  for  each  bushel  they 
have  picked  when  the  harvest  ends. 

If  they  fail  to  pick  enough  bushels  to  make 
$1.15  an  hour,  they  are  either  fired  or  re- 
quired to  sign  a  waiver  that  they  will  con- 
tinue working  even  if  they  cant  earn  the 
minimum  wage  set  by  the  Labor  Department. 

Deducted  from  the  picker's  paycheck  Is 
12.25  a  day  for  food  and  $2.30  a  week  for 
hospitalization-sickness   Insurance. 

So  the  8  southern  West  Virginians, 
who  were  picking  from  60  to  80  bushels  a 
day,  can  expect  to  clear  about  $55  a  week  for 
their  exhausting  6  weeks  of  work.  (An  ex- 
perienced picker  can  clear  $85  a  week  or 
more.)  a 

The  prospect  of  such  meager  returns  for 
their  labor  explains  why  many  of  the  West 
Virginians  deserted  the  harvest.  Others 
found  the  work  too  hard  or  just  didn't  want 
to  work. 

Some  weren't  physically  able  to  pick  ap- 
ples and  shouldn't  have  been  signed  up  by 
the  Labor  Department  in  the  first  place. 
They  Included  a  preacher  who  was  afraid  to 
climb  ladders  and  a  240-pound  man  who  fell 
off  a  ladder  and  was  hospitalized. 

Others  looked  upon  the  recruiting  pro- 
gram as  a  poor  man's  expense  account.  They 
simply  signed  up  to  get  a  free  bus  ride  (at 
the  growers'  expense)  to  Martinsburg,  which 
is  conveniently  located  near  the  Washington- 
Baltimore  area  where  they  either  had  Jobs  or 
planned  to  seek  them. 

INJUSTICE 

Trying  to  make  migrant  farmworkers  out 
of  coal  miners  and  unskilled  city  laborers, 
who  are  accustomed  to  working  for  higher 
wages  in  a  radically  different  environment, 
is  obviously  an  injustice  to  them  and  the 
growers. 

When  they  enlist  as  apple  pickers,  they  in 
effect  Join  an  army  that  offers  only  a  lifetime 
of  basic  training.  They  live  in  drab  barracks 
without  women  (apple  picking  Is  too  hard 
for  migrant  families)  and  bitch  about  the 
food. 

Their  tour  of  duty  as  pickers  lasts  only  6 
weeks  and  they  are  lucky  if  they  return  home 
with  $200  because  of  their  Inexperience.  Even 
If  they  become  experienced  and  earn  more 
how  are  they  expected  to  make  a  living  the 
other  10  months  between  apple  harvests? 

It  is  unlikely  that  they  will  abandon  their 
homes  and  become  migrant  farm  workers. 
They  know  that  life  can  be  better.  Apple 
picking  to  them  is  a  one-time,  desperate  ef- 
fort to  make  some  money  and,  if  society 
offers  them  nothing  better  to  do,  then  a  life 
on  welfare  with  a  guaranteed  annual  income 
IS  certainly  more  appealing. 

None  of  the  pickers  brought  golf  clubs  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Trl-County  Labor 
Camp's  location  on  a  knoll  overlooking  Golf 
Club  Road  near  Martinsbvirg. 

Hehle,  the  camp  manager,  said  26  growers 
spent  about  $100,000  building  and  equipping 
the  five  heated,  cinder  block  dormitories  with 


shower  rooms  that  provide  free  housing  for 
426  pickers. 

The  camp,  which  is  rated  as  a  Hilton  among 
farm  labor  camps,  also  Includes  a  kitchen- 
dining  room  and  a  recreation  room  with  a 
canteen,  benches,  and  TV  set  (several  pickers 
were  watching  teen-age  dancing  that  ap- 
peared to  be  good  training  for  apple  pick- 
ing). 

FUTILITY 

Hehle  estimates  that  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's Hire  American  Campaign  has  cost  the 
26  growers  about  $18.000 — $15,000  to  build  a 
family  housing  unit  for  80  that  only  10  per- 
sons are  using  and  $3,000  in  b\iB  fares  for 
men  who  took  President  Johnson's  advice 
and  toured  America  but  didn't  stay  to  pick 
apples. 

The  growers  would  be  delighted  If  the 
Labor  Department  would  forget  the  whole 
thing  and  let  them  import  as  many  British 
West  Indians  as  they  need  to  help  harvest 
their  apples. 

But  there  is  every  indication  that  the 
Labor  Department  will  be  more  determined 
than  ever  next  year  to  achieve  an  all-Amerl- 
can  harvest. 

Critics  of  the  growers  ask  why  the  Federal 
Government  should  help  them  Import  for- 
eign workers.  Why  shouldn't  they  compete 
on  the  open  market  for  labor  like  any  other 
employer? 

The  theory  Is  that  such  competition  would 
force  the  growers  to  Increase  the  pay  of  the 
apple  pickers  so  they  could  attract  enough 
of  them.  It  also  might  encourage  the 
growth  of  unions  for  migrant  farm  laborers, 
with  hiring  halls  assuring  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  pickers. 

Some  growers,  however.  Insist  that  they 
can't  afford  higher  labor  costs  because  the 
chain  stores  determine  what  the  processors 
will  pay  for  their  apples  and  the  best  ones 
already  have  become  luxury  Items. 

But  a  Government  economist  said  if  the 
piece  rate  for  picking  apples  was  raised  from 
17  to  30  cents  a  bushel.  It  would  result  In 
only  a  half -cent  Increase  In  the  price  paid 
for  3  pounds  of  apples. 

The  West  Virginia  and  Virginia  growers 
now  pay  the  lowest  rate  for  picking  in  the 
Nation,  which  is  highest  at  $1.37  an  hour  In 
the  State  of  Washington. 

They  argue  that  pickers  can  earn  as  much 
money  by  picking  more  bushels  In  the  Vir- 
ginias because  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
apples  are  used  to  make  cider,  apple  Juice 
and  apple  sauce  and  thus  don't  have  to  be 
picked  as  carefully  as  eating  apples. 

Apple  growers  In  Washington,  Michigan, 
and  neighboring  Pennsylvania  didn't  have 
to  import  foreign  workers  to  harvest  their 
fruit  this  year.  New  England  growers 
needed  Canadians  and  New  York  also  used 
some  British  West  Indians  despite  their 
higher  wage  rates. 

CONVINCED? 

This  year's  experience  should  convince  the 
Labor  Department  that  hit-or-miss  recruit- 
ing of  miners  and  slum  dwellers  Is  costly 
and  won't  achieve  its  goal  even  if  higher 
wages  are  offered. 

Higher  wages,  however,  might  attract 
enough  migrant  American  farmworkers  to 
harvest  the  Eastern  Panhandle  apple  crop. 

"If  they  paid  more  money,  they  woiUd  get 
more  pickers,"  said  Herbert  Mathews  32,  a 
crew  leader  of  10  Florida  workers  who  are 
helping  harvest  Eastern  Panhandle  apples 
for  the  first  time  this  year. 

"A  lot  of  the  time  a  penny  raise  wiU  make 
a  difference,"  he  commented,  pointing  out 
that  there  weren't  enough  watermelon  pick- 
ers until  the  growers  raised  their  pay  from 
$1.50  to  $1.75  an  hovir. 

Another  possibility  is  recruiting  and  train- 
ing unemployed,  able-bodied  fathers  who 
now  earn  their  welfare  checks  by  working 
for  $1  an  hour  on  Government  projects  In 
West  Virginia. 


But  first  Government  regulations  would 
have  to  be  waived  so  their  families  could 
continue  receiving  welfare  checks  while  the 
fathers  were  picking  apples  to  supplement 
their  meager  Incomes. 

Some  economists  think  automation  In  our 
largely  unplanned  economy  wUl  leave  West 
Virginia  with  a  permanent  pool  of  unskiUed, 
unemployed  fathers  on  welfare. 

If  they  could  become  6-week  apple  pick- 
ers without  losing  their  welfare  checks,  they 
could  earn  additional  Income  to  help  keep 
their  children  In  school  while  providing  the 
growers  with  a  stable  labor  force. 

There  also  is  an  ultimate  solution  to  the 
problem  of  finding  enough  Americans  to  pick 
apples — a  mechanical  apple  picker  that  sev- 
eral \xnlversltles  are  trying  to  develop. 

Hehle.  the  Martinsburg  labor  camp  man- 
ager, became  angry  when  asked  about  au- 
tomation's potential  Impact  on  apples. 
"What  are  men  going  to  do  to  make  a  living 
when  machines  do  all  the  work,"  he  asked. 

It's  a  good  question.  So  far  the  Great 
Society  hasn't  made  any  serious  effort  to  an- 
swer it. 


CENTENNIAL  OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
former  schoolteacher,  I  am  proud  to  note 
the  observance  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  West  Virginia  Education  Asso- 
ciation this  week.  To  honor  this  event, 
the  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Gazette  on  Octo- 
ber 10  carried  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
work  of  the  West  Virginia  Educational 
Association,  and  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion in  West  Virginia,  which  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  with  my 
remarks : 

Education  Suffered  Before  Staterooo 

(Dr.  Charles  Lord,  a  Martinsburg  native 
and  now  professor  of  history  at  MlUersvllle 
State  College  in  Pennsylvania,  began  work  on 
a  history  of  the  West  Virginia  Education  As- 
sociation in  1954.  The  study  was  part  of  his 
work  for  a  doctoral  degree.  The  West  Vlr- 
gina  Education  Association  has  now  pub- 
lished the  history  in  book  form,  "Years  of 
Decision."  The  following  is  a  condensation 
of  the  association's  history  taken  from  the 
book.) 

The  area  that  became  West  Virginia  suf- 
fered considerably,  educationally  and  other- 
wise, largely  because  the  constitution  of 
Virginia  failed  to  mandate  a  permanent  sys- 
tem of  free  schools. 

It  was  not  until  West  Virginia  became  a 
State  and  formed  Its  own  constitution  that 
a  strong  position  on  education  was  taken. 

When  West  Virginia  became  a  State  in 
1863,  a  strong  statement  on  education  was 
adopted. 

This  first  legislature  also  gave  Its  official 
sanction  to  teacher  organization  for  it  urged 
the  State  superintendent  of  schools  to  aid 
the  teachers  to  Improve  themselves  whenever 
possible  and,  "For  this  purpose  he  shall  en- 
courage the  formation  of  county  associa- 
tions of  teachers  for  mutual  improvement." 

It  was  because  of  this  mandate  by  the 
legislature  that  Superintendent  W.  R.  White 
called  a  meeting  of  teachers  at  Pahrmont  In 
the  simuner  of  1865. 

Superintendent  White  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  this  organization  at  Fairmont;  thus 
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began  a  long  period  during  which  the  teach- 
ers organization  was  under  the  influence  of 
the  State  superintendent. 

It  didn't  take  long  for  the  question  of  sal- 
ary to  come  into  the  picture  at  these  meetings 
for  as  early  as  1867.  meeting  In  Wheeling. 
Superintendent  White  charged  that  the 
teacher  should  have  the  "missionary  spirit 
and  should  follow  his  vocation  whether  or 
not  he  made  any  money  at  It." 

An  upcoming  constitutional  convention  In 
1872  had  the  concern  of  the  teachers  of  that 
period  for  the  fear  that  the  convention  might 
abolish  the  free  school  system  altogether. 

This  was  a  bvisy  session  for  delegates  to 
the  convention  In  1872.  Beside  the  problems 
coming  up  m  the  constitutional  convention 
called  for  later  In  the  year,  they  also  con- 
cerned themselves  with  textbook  concern  over 
an  ofiBclal  educational  periodical. 

Delegates  at  the  Clarksburg  meeting  In 
1874  renamed  their  organization  the  Educa- 
tional Association  of  West  Virginia  and  set 
up  some  hopeftU  objectives  for  the  associa- 
tion. 

Annual  meetings  of  the  organization,  al- 
ways held  during  the  summer  months  when 
the  weather  was  hot  and  Interest  In  educa- 
tion at  its  lowest  ebb,  excited  few  educators 
to  attend. 

During  this  period,  the  relations  of  the 
association  with  educational  publications 
had  ita  ups  and  downs.  It  was  not  until 
1881  when  State  Superintendent  B.  L. 
Butcher  founded  the  West  Virginia  School 
Journal  at  Wheeling  that  the  association  was 
able  to  retain  a  continued  Interest  by  editors 
In  the  work  of  the  organization. 

During  a  period  beginning  In  about  1876 
certification  of  teachers  and  examinations 
for  teachers  comprised  a  great  deal  of  the 
Interest  and  discussion  at  the  summer  meet- 
ings. The  legislature  got  Into  the  fight  and 
passed  measures  detrimental  to  educational 
progress.  Most  of  the  time  these  acts  were 
without  the  support  of  the  teachers  or  the 
State  superintendent  of  schools. 

All  through  Its  early  history  the  associa- 
tion fought  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
county  superintendent's  position  In  the 
school  system.  Also  during  the  period  the 
State  legislature  threatened  to  weaken  It. 

Textbook  selection  seemed  to  plaprue  both 
the  association  and  administrators  alike  dur- 
ing this  period.  As  early  as  1882  the  ques- 
tion of  free  textbooks  arose  but  apparently 
got  little  serious  consideration. 

Compulsory  school  attendance  had  not 
reached  a  point  where  It  was  an  Issue,  but 
as  early  as  1877  the  association  had  created 
a  committee  to  consider  its  advisability. 

The  evils  of  tobacco  and  alcohol  created 
much  more  of  a  furor.  In  1884  agitation 
began  for  the  adoption  of  textbooks  illustrat- 
ing the  effects  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  nar- 
cotics on  the  human  nervous  system.  This 
proposal  received  the  endorsement "  of  the 
association  again  In  1886  and  the  following 
year  this  agitation  bore  fruit. 

Teachers  apparently  were  reluctant  to 
bring  up  the  subject  of  their  own  salary  for 
the  subject  arose  only  twice  In  this  17-year 
period.  The  first  time  was  In  1882  and  again 
in  1885  although  Interest  In  tenure  came  as 
early  as  1878. 

In  the  late  1890'8  and  early  1900*s  the  West 
Virginia  Educational  Association  grew  sloTly 
and  haltlnely."  Dr.  Lord  said. 

The  meetings  were  oftlmes  held  In  for  two 
of  the  annupl  sessions  that  wore  held  at 
Mountain  Lake  Park  and  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs.  But  Indications  soon  appeared  that 
many  were  ceasing  to  regard  the  association 
meetings  as  a  pleasant  summer  Interlude 
and  were  beginning  to  think  of  them  as  a 
means  whereby  teachers  might  "protect 
themselves  against  unjust  treatment  and 
advance  their  own  Interests." 

During  this  period  county  organizations 
seemed  to  strengthen  themselves. 


Before  the  county  organizations  became 
firmly  established  a  new  type  of  local  organi- 
zation appeared:  the  round  table,  an  associ- 
ation of  teachers  from  several  adjoining 
counties.  Area  after  area  formed  round 
tables  until  the  entire  State  was  covered. 

In  this  period  some  effort  was  made  to 
break  down  the  conventions  Into  areas  of 
Interest.  In  1904,  four  sections  were  estab- 
lished: county  superintendents,  city  superin- 
tendents, normal  school  principals  and  pri- 
mary teachers. 

Teacher  qualification,  by  examination,  still 
caused  much  discussion  and  as  one  writer 
of  that  day  put  It.  "many  certificates  were 
Issued  for  'love  and  affection'  and  perhaps 
a  lO-doUar  bill." 

Educational  opportunities  varied  from 
covmty  to  county  and  from  magisterial  dis- 
trict to  district.  The  legislatvu-e  fiui;her 
complicated  the  situation  through  the  cre- 
ation of  Independent  districts.  This  condi- 
tion existed  until  the  creation  of  the  county 
unit  system. 

Compulsory  attendance  came  into  being 
in  1897  and  although  this  increased  school 
attendance  and  enrollment,  counties  were 
hard  pressed  to  put  it  Into  effect. 

Agitation  for  a  teachers'  retirement  system 
appeared  in  1898  and  the  association  went 
to  work  on  the  idea  but  It  was  several  years 
before  a  full-fledged  system  t>ecame  a  reality. 

The  year  1904  marked  the  end  of  an  era. 
For  the  first  time  the  association  elected  a 
man  as  president  who  was  not  the  State  su- 
perintendent of  schools. 

The  early  1900's  to  the  end  of  World  War 
I  marked  a  period  of  membership  growth 
and  financial  stability  for  the  education  as- 
sociation. The  first  step  toward  divorcing 
membership  from  convention  attendance 
was  achieved  during  these  years  and  conse- 
quently both  grew. 

Although  the  membership  In  the  organi- 
zation grew,  the  financial  condition  did  not 
Improve  quite  so  rapidly. 

A  new  constitution  adopted  in  1909  had 
set  up  a  permanent  executive  committee  with 
a  president,  vice  president,  secretary,  treas- 
urer, and  two  members  of  the  committee 
elected  for  a  2-year  term. 

The  need  for  a  breakdown  of  special  in- 
terests at  convention  time  had  become  ob- 
vious with  the  county  superintendents  as- 
sociation being  the  first  to  actually  hold 
meetings  apart  from  the  business  of  the  con- 
vention. Other  such  groups  began  to  hold 
sessions  during  convention  separate  and 
apart  from  the  business  of  the  convention. 

County  education  associations  were  still 
In  their  Infancy  but  the  round  table,  an 
organization  of  several  counties  which  formed 
Into  regional  groups,  was  probably  at  its 
greatest  strength. 

That  the  association  was  a  working  organ- 
ization Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  no 
longer  did  the  group  meet  at  resorts,  take 
sightseeing  trips  and  vacation  during  the 
convention. 

During  these  years  the  school  Journal,  not 
yet  an  official  organ  of  the  association,  was 
experiencing  a  "checkered  career."  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools  W.  T.  Miller  had 
sold  the  publication  to  two  West  Virginia 
University  professors  and  a  rival  educational 
publication  had  been  started  by  Morris 
Shawkey.  who  was  to  be  later  named  State 
superintendent. 

As  the  association  grew  so  did  Its  effective- 
ness. It  was  beginning  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  voice  of  the  teaching  profession. 

The  association  sought  to  have  the  long- 
standing "Institutes"  improved  and  was 
Joined  In  this  effort  by  the  State  superin- 
tendent T.  C.  Miller. 

It  took  the  leadership  In  liberalizing  the 
entrance  and  graduation  requirements  at 
West  Virginia  University. 

The  association  sought  to  Increase  the 
school  term  of  the  public  schools  which  In 


1905  was  still  only  5  months.  By  1906 
they  had  gained  the  support  of  Gov.  W.  M.  O. 
Dawson  and  the  term  increased  to  6  months. 
Other  efforts  to  Increase  the  minimum  school 
term  were  thwarted  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other and  It  was  not  imtil  1919  that  the 
legislature  provided  for  an  Increase  of  10 
days  each  year  until  a  total  of  160  days,  or 
8  months  of  school,  would  be  reached  in 
1923-24. 

The  first  serious  thoughts  of  making  the 
county  the  basis  for  taxing,  as  It  might  ap- 
ply to  the  school  system,  was  taking  place 
during  this  period.  As  iisual,  the  teachers' 
organization  favored  the  broader  tax  base  but 
was  met  with  considerable  opposition  by 
those  who  favored  the  district  tmlts.  Well 
within  the  memory  of  many  teachers  today  Is 
the  final  and  ultimate  success  of  the  county 
unit  In  1933. 

Salaries,  although  frequently  mentioned, 
had  never  played  an  important  part  in  the 
objectives  of  the  association.  With  the  com- 
ing of  World  War  I,  and  the  accompanying 
high  cost  of  living,  the  need  for  Improvement 
in  salaries  became  urgent. 

The  1913  convention  at  Parkersbvu-g  luged 
the  establishment  of  a  sick  leave  program  and 
soon  afterward  a  permissive  retirement  act 
was  enacted  by  the  legislature. 

Between  1923  and  February  1926,  about 
3  years  later,  the  question  of  the  need  of  a 
f\ill-tlme  secretary  occupied  the  discussion 
of  practically  every  executive  committee 
meeting  and  every  convention.  On  that 
date,  the  executive  committee,  meeting  In 
Washington,  D.C..  employed  W.  W.  Trent, 
who  had  been  serving  for  several  years  on  a 
part-time  basis,  as  editor  and  fuU-tlme 
secretary. 

Headquarters  of  the  association  had  been 
kept  at  Elklns,  where  Secretary  Trent  lived, 
but  In  1926  office  space  was  rented  In  Charles- 
ton and  headquarters  moved  to  that  location. 
In  1929  property  was  purchased  at  1816-18 
Washington  Street  and  the  association  most 
frequently  referred  to  now  as  the  SEA,  had 
Its  first  association-owned  home. 

Spurred  by  the  activity  of  the  association 
officers,  the  employment  of  a  full-time  secre- 
tary and  purchase  of  headquarters,  member- 
ship grew  from  slightly  more  than  2,000  In 
1920  to  nearly  7,000  by  1931. 

As  the  1920*s  came  to  an  end,  and  with  the 
coming  of  the  great  depression,  one  Issue 
above  all  others  came  to  be  the  center  of 
attention:  that  was  the  financial  support  of 
education.  Financial  support  had  never 
been  satisfactory  and  the  real  crisis  came 
to  a  head  with  the  passing  of  the  tax  limita- 
tion amendment  In  1932. 

This  was  truly  a  period  of  decision  as  one 
crisis  after  another  occurred.  County  school 
boards  were  unable  to  secure  needed  finances 
to  carry  on  an  adequate  school  program  due 
primarily  to  the  depression  and  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  tax  limitation  amendment  ap- 
proved by  the  voters  In  the  fall  of  1932. 

Incoming  Grov.  Guy  Kump  had  expressed 
doubts  about  the  soundness  of  constitutional 
limitations  on  levies  but  promised  State  ps- 
sistance  if  the  schools  would  put  into  effect 
economies  In  line  with  reductions  common- 
place in  other  fields  at  this  critical  time.  The 
salaries  of  teachers  for  a  period  of  4  months 
was  assumed  by  the  State  with  the  local  dis- 
tricts responsible  lOr  the  balance  of  the 
months,  either  seven  or  nine,  whichever  they 
could  afford. 

Promised  State  aid  was  slow  in  coming 
because  the  legislature  was  unable  to  pass  a 
budget  bill  due  to  the  difficulties  In  Inter- 
preting the  new  amendment.  Before  the  end 
of  the  term  more  than  4.000  schools  were 
forced  to  close  th'-lr  doors  early. 

The  legislature,  meeting  in  March,  ad- 
journed after  only  being  in  session  a  few 
days  but  knowing  full  well  they  would  be 
called  back  to  Charleston.  This  took  place 
In  AprU  when  Governor  Kump  Issued  a  call 
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for  a  special  session  and  Included  In  the  call 
were  two  Items  of  considerable  Importance 
to  the  schools  of  the  State. 

The  county  unit  proposal  went  before  this 
group  of  legislators  amid  opposition,  much 
of  It  within  the  ranks  of  the  association. 
By  the  time  it  was  passed,  in  May  of  that 
year,  sentiment  had  begun  to  change  In 
favor  of  the  bill.  State  aid  to  schools  was 
set  at  $5,500,000  that  year,  the  largest  ever 
allocated  to  schools  up  to  that  time. 

Another  extraordinary  session  of  the  legls- 
latiu"e  was  called  by  Governor  Kump  in  De- 
cember to  find  a  solution  to  the  school  prob- 
lem. This  crisis  was  finally  solved  by  a  levy 
adjustment  and  the  State  assuming  the 
payment  of  salaries  for  a  period  of  8  months 
instead  of  only  4. 

The  most  important  association  develop- 
ments diurlng  the  1930's  were  the  growth  of 
the  county  associations,  the  employment  of 
an  executive  secretary  and  the  constitutional 
provision  authorizing  five  statewide  affiliates. 

The  duties  of  the  Journal  editor  and  the 
secretary  were  divided  in  1936  when  R.  B. 
Marston  was  named  the  first  executive  sec- 
retary and  J.  H.  Hickman,  former  secretary, 
accepted  the  post  as  lull-time  editor. 

The  move  for  reorganization,  which  con- 
sequently led  to  the  formation  of  the  af- 
filiates, came  about  as  a  result  of  the  large 
attendance  at  the  Charleston  convention  In 
1935. 

Differences  In  school  philosophies  devel- 
oped early  between  Superintendent  of 
Schools  W.  W.  Trent  and  Governor  Kump. 
These  differences  continued  under  Kump's 
successor.  Homer  Holt,  and  the  association 
had  a  decision  to  make :  to  support  the  State 
department's  legislative  program  and  be  out 
of  favor  with  the  Governor;  to  support  the 
Governor  or  to  develop  their  own  program. 
The  legislative  and  executive  committees 
felt  the  latter  was  the  wise  choice  rather 
than  take  sides  or  a  middle-of-the-road 
policy. 

By  convention  time,  1938,  the  rapport  be- 
tween the  association  and  the  Governor's 
office  had  considerably  Improved.  Governor 
Hold  addressing  the  convention  that  year 
proposed  the  foundation  program  In  which 
local  effort  In  support  of  schools  would  be 
rewarded.  This  and  a  number  of  other  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Governor  closely 
paralleled  the  SEA  program. 

Wartime  restrictions  aided  Indirectly  In 
strengthening  the  county  association.  Legis- 
lators were  informed  of  the  SEA  program  at 
a  local  level  prior  to  the  session  instead  of 
waiting  to  hear  about  the  program  after  they 
got  to  Charleston. 

M.  M.  Neely  succeeded  Homer  Holt  as  Gov- 
ernor and  the  relations  between  the  associa- 
tion, the  State  dep.irtment  of  education, 
and  the  Governor's  office  was  peaceful  and 
tranquil.  This  "honeymoon"  feeling  ex- 
tended into  the  legislature.  But  this  era  of 
good  feeling  would  only  last  during  the 
tenure  of  Neely.  With  the  election  of  Clar- 
ence Meadows  In  1945  the  end  was  in  sight. 

Because  State  aid  to  schools  had  increased 
over  the  years,  and  especially  during  Neely's 
administration,  the  school  became  the  target 
of  the  West  Virginia  Chamber  of  Commerce 
who  opposed  higher  State  taxes  and  expendi- 
tures. 

In  1943  Phares  Reeder  had  succeeded  R.  B. 
Marston  as  the  association's  executive  secre- 
tary and  he  took  up  the  battle  against  the 
chamber,  a  battle  that  continued  through 
the  jears  until  the  retirement  of  the  cham- 
ber's longtime  director,  Harry  St.insbury. 

Although  the  Governor  severely  criticized 
the  association  as  having  the  "heaviest  and 
niost  effective  lobby  I  have  ever  witnessed," 
a  $30  salary  increase  was  put  through  In  ad- 
dition to  a  53  increment. 

Memberohip  activities  of  the  association 
centered  around  attempts  to  Institute  the 
unified  dues  plan — a  plan  whereby  members 


joined  national.  State  and  local  associations 
rather  than  select  a  single  organization. 
Membership  In  the  SEA  was  already  high 
but  the  national  (NEA)  was  barely  half  that 
of  the  State  organization.  By  1950,  however, 
spurred  by  the  election  of  Corma  Mowrey  as 
NEA  president  and  the  hard  work  done  to 
bring  about  unification,  NEA  membership 
was  about  equal  to  the  State  association. 

In  1949,  because  the  title.  State  Education 
Association,  was  frequently  confused  with  the 
State  Department  of  Education  another  con- 
stitutional amendment  changed  the  name  to 
the  West  Virginia  Education  Association, 
dropping  the  word  "State"  from  the  title. 

Higher  salaries  continued  to  be  the  No. 
1  objective  of  the  WVEA  especially  In 
the  light  of  the  higher  cost  of  living  that 
ensued  following  the  war.  In  1947,  when  a 
proposed  salary  bill  already  passed  by  the 
house  of  delegates  became  bogged  down  in 
the  senate,  threats  of  "strike"  and  "walk- 
out" were  heard  throughout  the  State.  The 
association  leadership,  under  the  direction 
of  Reeder  and  President  Rex  Smith,  con- 
tinued to  press  for  passage  and  In  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  legislative  session  a  bill  In- 
creasing the  base  pay  and  adding  $3  to 
the  experience  Increment  went  to  the  Gov- 
ernor for  his  signature. 

Tlie  need  for  new  headquarters  became 
apparent  as  activities  Increased.  The  exec- 
utive committee,  in  1951,  after  considera- 
tion of  several  sites,  reconamended  to  the 
delegate  assembly  the  purchase  of  property 
at  1558  Quarrier  Street.  This  was  done  and 
the  1952  delegate  assembly  authorized  the 
start  of  construction  In  line  with  the  speci- 
fications of  a  Charleston  architect. 

Ground-breaking  ceremonies  were  held  on 
March  6,  1954.  In  December  of  that  year 
the  staff  started  moving  Into  the  building 
and  the  building  was  officially  dedicated  the 
following  spring. 

The  WVEA  and  the  State  teachers  asso- 
ciation, a  Negro  education  organization,  com- 
pleted details  for  unification  Into  one  orga- 
nization after  years  of  working  on  the  prob- 
lem. 

Gains  In  retirement  and  sick  leave,  plus 
social  security  coverage  for  teachers  through 
county  referendum,  were  made  during  this 
crucial  period  of  history.  As  for  salaries. 
Gov.  Okey  Patteson,  In  his  message  to  the 
legislature  In  1951,  simply  Indicated  that  If 
funds  could  be  found,  the  teachers  should 
receive  a  raise. 

Despite  pessimistic  reports  from  legislative 
leaders,  the  teachers  received  a  salary  boost, 
although  the  cigarette  tax  had  to  be  in- 
creased to  do  It. 

Incoming  Governor,  William  Marland,  In 
1953  recommended  the  extension  of  the  em- 
ployment term  from  9  to  91/2  months.  To 
finance  this  and  other  educational  measures, 
he  proposed  a  "severance  tax"  on  exportation 
of  natural  resources.  Although  supported 
by  the  association  and  various  labor  groups, 
the  fight  over  this  measure  was  one  of  the 
most  severe  the  association  has  ever  experi- 
enced. 

The  world  was  changing  at  breathtaking 
speed  and  the  Russian  achievements  only 
served  to  pinpoint  this  change.  Schools  were 
called  on  to  help  meet  this  rapid  advance- 
ment in  practically  every  phase  of  our  life. 
If  West  Virginia  was  to  share  In  the  Indus- 
trial development  move,  certain  to  come 
about  In  the  next  decade,  then  educational 
development  must  take  place  also. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  associa- 
tion nearly  got  into  politics  •  •  •  that  of 
endorsing  candidates.  After  several  setbacks 
in  the  legislature,  particularly  in  the  senate, 
a  policy  was  set  by  the  executive  committee 
that  the  association  would  evaluate  candi- 
dates for  Governor,  legislature,  and  Congress 
and  make  this  material,  with  the  candidates 
voting  record,  available  to  local  associations. 
No  funds  were  ever  Involved  and  the  hesi- 


tancy of  local  leaders  to  meddle  Into  politics 
kept  the  association  leaders  from  making  a 
big  Issue  of  this  decision. 

Most  notable  was  the  effort  of  the  associa- 
tion to  make  the  selection  of  the  State  su- 
perintendent appointee  rather  than  elective. 
The  1957  legislature  put  It  to  a  public  refer- 
endum and  It  was  adopted  effective  In  1958. 

A  State  constitutional  amendment  to  per- 
mit the  laying  of  levies  at  100  percent  for  5- 
year  periods  instead  of  3  failed  In  1966 
largely  becavise  of  its  unfortunate  title, 
"Taxation  and  Finance  Amendment."  The 
amendment.  In  practically  the  same  form, 
passed  In  1958  under  the  title  ot  the  "Better 
Schools  Amendment." 

Efforts  were  made  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifties  to  steer  the  emphasis  for  Improved 
education  to  the  pupil  Instead  of  the 
teacher. 

Efforts  In  the  1959  session  to  pass  an  In- 
come tax  had  the  support  of  the  association 
and  for  their  suppwrt  of  this  measure  were 
censored  again,  severely,  by  the  Charleston 
Gazette.  1960  was  not  a  major  legislative 
year,  a  regular  budgetary  session,  but  the  as- 
sociation pushed  for  a  stronger  property  ap- 
praisal act.  With  senate  help,  this  time,  a 
bin  was  enacted  requiring  county  courts  and 
the  assessor  to  use  new  appraisal  values,  as 
a  result  of  the  reappraisal  program  going  on, 
and  to  assess  at  not  less  than  50  percent  of 
these  values. 

The  1961  year  ushered  In  the  first  term 
of  W.  W.  Barron  as  Governor  and  a  period  of 
good  relations  with  the  Governor's  office  and 
the  legislature.  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Virgil  Rohrbough  died  in  office  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rex  Smith.  Both  public  schools 
and  higher  education  fared  well  under  the 
Barron  administration  and,  despite  associa- 
tion efforts.  West  Virginia  stUl  lagged  in  the 
amount  of  money  spent  on  a  per  pupil  basis, 
and  teachers'  salaries  were  still  short  of  the 
national  average  by  about  $1,000. 

Complex — Year-Old  George  Washington 
High  School  Must  Have  Computeb  To 
Complete  Schedules 

The  services  of  an  electronic  computer 
are  needed  to  keep  things  straight  at  what  is 
probably  West  Virginia's  most  complex  In- 
novation in  education. 

The  computer  Is  used  to  complete  class 
schedules  and  keep  them  from  conflicting 
for  the  students  at  Charleston's  year-old 
George  Washington  High  School. 

When  It  opened  last  year,  county  school 
officials  said  George  Washington  contained 
little  that  was  actually  new  but,  rather,  rep- 
resented a  pooling  of  a  number  of  new  edu- 
cational practices  that  had  been  developed  In 
recent  years. 

The  South  Hills  school's  cvu-riculum  repre- 
sents a  whole  new  structure  and  the  heart  of 
the  program  Is  a  complex  but  seemingly 
smooth-working  scheduling  system. 

Utilized  are  such  techniques  as  team 
teaching,  large  and  small  group  Instruction. 
Independent  research  and  seminars. 

The  school's  schedule  Is  tailored  to  the  re- 
quirements of  each  teaching  team  and  to 
some  extent  can  be  modified  to  accommo- 
date individual  differences  among  students. 

Each  school  day  is  divided  into  modules  of 
time — a  10-minute  modtile  to  start  the  day 
with  routine  activities  and  then  20-mlnute 
modules  from  then  on.  A  class  or  study 
period  may  last  for  one  or  several  modules. 
Some  students  change  classes  every  20  min- 
utes but  only  about  one-third  of  the  student 
body  ir,  on  the  move  at  any  ore  time. 

Students  spend  from  10  to  30  percent  of 
their  time  in  individual  study.  This  may  be 
either  scheduled  or  unscheduled,  depending 
upon  the  responsibility  of  the  student. 

George  Washington  had  the  advantage  of 
having  its  building  and  educational  program 
planned  simultaneously.  Without  the  spe- 
cially  designed   building,   the  school's   new 
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curriculum  would  have  been  difficult,  If  not 
Impossible,  to  institute. 

The  library  is  the  center  of  both  the  build- 
ing and  the  educational  program.  It  Ifl 
nearly  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  small 
rooms  called  academic  laboratories  where  in- 
dividuals and  small  groups  of  students  can 
meet  in  faculty  offices  and  conference  rooms. 

There  also  is  flexibility  in  four  classrooms 
which  can  quickly  be  turned  into  eight 
seminar  rooms   by  extending  folding  walls. 

Principal  Gene  E.  Stanley  believes  that 
while  aU  parts  of  the  school's  program  are 
Important,  the  small  group  seminar  is  where 
the  learning  really  takes  place. 
♦  "Teachers  are  sold  on  it,"'  he  said.  When 
we  started,  the  teachers  felt  large  group  In- 
struction was  most  valuable.  Now  they  con- 
sider it  almost  a  necessary  evil." 

State  Ex-TEACHiais  Hold  Posts  in  NEA 

Two  West  Virginians,  prominent  In  educa- 
tional circles,  hold  responsible  pofiltions  with 
the  National  Education  Association  head- 
quarters, in  Washington,  D.C. 

Miss  Corma  Mowrey,  for  20  years  a  class- 
room teacher  In  Harrison  County  schools  and 
a  former  staff  member  of  the  West  Virginia 
Education  Association,  was  recently  named 
the  director  of  the  Dvision  of  Organization 
Relations  for  the  NEA.  Prior  to  tbls  promo- 
tion she  served  for  several  years  as  the  assist- 
ant to  the  director  of  the  Office  of  Lay 
Relations. 

Sam  Lambert,  also  a  former  West  Virginia 
teacher  and  former  WVEA  staff  member,  who 
has  been  with  the  NEA  since  1950.  was  re- 
cently named  an  assistant  executive  secre- 
tary in  charge  of  informational  services  for 
the  NEA.  For  several  years  Dr.  Lambert  has 
been  the  NEA's  director  of  research. 

While  a  teacher  in  West  Virginia  Miss 
Mowrey  served  i  year  as  president  of  the 
WVEA  and  In  1950  was  honored  nationally 
by  being  selected  president  of  the  NEA. 

Dr.  Lambert  is  a  native  of  Bluefleld  and 
prior  to  Joining  the  NEA  held  a  number  of 
Important  posts  in  the  education  field  in 
West  Virginia.  He  was  the  director  of  school 
transportation  and  director  of  surveys  and 
planning  with  the  West  Virginia  department 
of  education:  served  as  the  deputy  director 
of  the  war  finance  division  with  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  chief  statistician  and  research  as- 
sociate with  the  George  Strayer  Research 
Group  in  New  York  City  and  a  specialist  on 
school  finance  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington.  D.C.  He  served  as  the 
WVEA  director  of  retearch  and  public  rela- 
tion* from  1946  to  1950 


Education  Business  Growing 

Public  education  in  West  Virginia  is  a  big 
~btislnesrfand  Its  getting  bigger  all  the  time. 

A  total  of  $132  million  was  spent  last  year 
for  public  schools  in  the  State's  55  counties. 
For  the  current  school  year,  appropriations 
have  Jumped  to  $145  million. 

During  the  past  30  years,  the  State  has 
assumed  a  large  responsibility  for  financing 
public  education  and  today  State  aid  pro- 
vides county  school  boards  with  more  than 
half  of  their  operating  funds 

An  increasingly  important  factor  la  school 
finance  in  West  Virginia  and  elsewhere  Is 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Relatively  small  amounts  of  Federal  aid 
have  been  received  by  the  school  systems  for 
years.  Federal  funds  for  education  shot  up 
in  1958  with  passage  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

Public  education  got  its  biggest  financial 
boost  from  the  Federal  Government  earlier 
this  year  with  passage  of  the  Elementi.ry  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  This  legislation 
will  provide  about  $18  million  for  West  Vir- 
ginia's public  schools  this  year. 

DurlAg  the  1964-65  school  year.  West  Vir- 
ginia received  a  total  of  $6,381,426  In  Federal 


funds    through    the    State    department    of 
education. 

Technical — Wood,    Wetzel    Counties    Meet 
Crucial  Training  Need:  Teaching  Youths, 
Adults  Skills  of  Data  Processing 
Two  school  systems  In  the  State,  those  of 
Wood  and  Wetzel  Counties  are  meeting  one 
of  the  most  crucial   training  needs  of  In- 
dustry, that  of  teaching  youth  and  adults 
the  skills  of  electronic  data  processing. 

In  both  school  systems  the  courses  are  vo- 
cational technical  study  offered  under  the 
direction  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
At  Parkersburg  the  courses  are  free  to  both 
groups.  At  New  Martinsville  courses  are  con- 
ducted under  the  technical  education  pro- 
gram for  high  school  students,  and  are  of- 
fered for  fees  to  adults  In  the  area. 

Parkersburg  conducts  the  training  center 
for  adults  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  Wetzel  County  is  serv- 
ing industries  in  the  area  that  want  their 
employees  upvgraded.  Their  adult  classes 
come  from  the  Ohio  Valley  on  both  sides  of 
the  river. 

In  order  to  meet  Increasing  demands  for 
programers,  many  Industries  are  offering 
their  own  courses  and  high  schools  across  the 
Nation  are  adding  courses  as  rapidly  as  they 
can.  In  spite  of  these  efforts  the  supply 
cannot  keep  pace  with  the  demands. 

The  Wetzel  County  Center  is  built  around 
an  IBM  1440  disk  pack  system. 

Wood  County  Center  has  a  Burroughs  283 
computer  with  magnetic  tape  and  punch- 
card  cfipablllties,  as  well  as  paper-tape 
capabilities. 

The  center  offers  computer  programing 
courses  for  the  Burroughs  283.  Cobol 
(comman  business-oriented  language)  tech- 
niques are  also  taught  for  the  B-283.  IBM 
1401  Audocoder  programing  language,  and 
concept  of  the  IBM  360,  are  offered  as  theory 
courses. 

The  courses  in  Wood  County  were  started 
In  August  1964,  and  students  from  last  year's 
classes  are  already  worklne;  as  computer  pro- 
gramers In  the  Washington,  DC.  area.  In 
Pennsylvania  industries,  in  the  computing 
centers  of  tliree  universities,  as  teachers  In 
training  centers,  in  computer  manufactur- 
ing, and  in  tabulating  wiring  as  far  away 
as  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  Wood  County  Center  Is  more  versatile 
than  the  Wetzel  County  Center,  having  a 
greater  capacity  for  breadth  of  training,  but 
the  Wetzel  County  Center  is  equipped  to 
serve  a  sizable  number  of  students  In  the 
area  In  which  training  Is  offered. 

The  data-processing  center  in  Wood  Coun- 
ty Is  temporarily  housed  in  a  portable  metal 
building  on  the  campus  at  Parkersburg  High 
School  until  a  building  program  is  com- 
pleted. The  program  carried  on  there  Is 
four  faceted.  It  Includes  adult  retraining, 
student  training,  county  administrative 
work,  and  community  services.  The  com- 
munity services  are  offered  at  cost  to  non- 
profit organizations,  especially  to  local  gov- 
ernment. For  example,  the  center  Is  In  a 
position  to  do  personal  and  real  tazbooks  for 
a  county  government. 

Trainees  have  done  work  for  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  are  doing  some  small  jobs  for  In- 
dustry. The  money  from  these  Jobs  helps 
pay  for  operating  the  center. 

At  Parkersburg  sU  typjes  of  training  are 
being  offered.  The  least  complicated  course 
la  for  the  key-punch  operator.  One  trained 
In  that  operation  can  find  employment  op- 
portunities in  almost  every  business  that 
uses  accounting  machines.  The  Bureau  of 
Public  Debt  in  Parkersburg.  through  which 
every  U.S.  savings  bond  sold  anywhere  In 
the  world  is  processed,  is  the  largest  employ- 
ment source  in  the  mid-Ohio  Valley  for  key- 
punch operators. 


A  second  area  of  training  is  that  for  tabu- 
lating machine  operators  who  are  concerned 
with  sorting,  reproducing,  collating,  and 
tabulating  in  card  processing. 

In  the  computer  area  there  Is  the  com- 
puter operator,  who  loads  programs,  files, 
mounts  magnetic  tapes,  and  checks  print- 
outs. There  is  also  the  computer  programer 
who  plans  the  system  to  achieve  the  desired 
output  after  he  Is  advised  of  the  material 
that  will  be  fed  to  the  machine.  He  solves 
the  problem,  writing  in  a  language  that  the 
machine  can  understand,  so  that  the  desired 
results  can  be  produced. 

A  bit  of  Incidental  Information  on  the 
modern  collegiate  front  Is  the  fact  that  some 
colleges  are  accepting  symbolic  computer 
languages  for  language  credit. 


SMn-H  Backs  Centennial  Observance 

The  following  is  a  statement  Issued  by 
Gov.  Hulett  C.  Smith  on  the  West  Virginia 
Education  Association's  centennial  observ- 
ance: 

"As  one  concerned  most  sincerely  about 
the  future  of  our  State  and  Nation,  I  am 
pleased  to  salute  the  West  Virginia  Educa- 
tion Association  on  the  occasion  of  its  100th 
anniversary.  I  join  with  the  association's 
Innumerable  other  friends  In  offering  warm 
congratulations. 

"The  growth  and  continued  progress  of 
West  Virginia  depends,  In  a  great  sense,  upon 
what  we  do  In  education. 

"I  am  confident  tht.t  with  the  assistance 
and  cooperation  of  organizations  like  the 
West  Virginia  Education  Association  our 
State  shall  continue  to  move  forward  by  im- 
proving our  schools  and  providing  for  a  more 
attractive  atmosphere  for  the  teaching  pro- 
fession." 


Message    for    1965 — Teacher    Welfare    Not 
Sole  Aim  of  State  Association 

Phares  E.  Reeder  has  been  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  West  Virginia  Education  Asso- 
catlon  for  the  past  23  years.  This  is  his 
100th  anniversary  message  to  parents: 

"The  West  Virginia  Education  Association, 
commonly  known  as  the  WVEA,  is  100  years 
old.  Our  centennial  commemoration  will  be 
brought  to  a  climax  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion in  Charleston  on  October  13-15. 

"So  much  of  that  which  we  write  and  say 
Is  for  the  teaching  profession  Itself. 
Through  this  opportunity  made  possible  by 
the  Sunday  Gazette-Mall,  we  should  like  for 
you,  the  parents,  to  know  more  about  this 
professional  association  which  serves  the 
cause  of  education. 

"The  WVEA  is  not  an  agency  of  State  gov- 
ernment. It  Is  to  the  teachers  what  the  bar 
association  is  to  the  lawyer,  the  medical  as- 
sociation is  to  the  doctor.  It  is  supported 
solely  through  the  dues  paid  by  the  teach- 
ers— 95  percent  of  whom  belong  to  their 
county.  State,  and  national  associations. 

"Possibly  surprising  to  you,  the  WVEA 
does  far  more  than  work  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  welfare  of  the  teachers.  But 
even  this  work  Is  not  done  with  a  selfish 
motive.  As  a  profession,  teachers  want  the 
best  possible  in  the  way  of  an  educational 
program  for  their  product — the  children  and 
youth  of  West  Virginia.  In  our  competitive 
American  way  of  life,  the  WVEA  has  had  to 
fight  for  Improved  teacher  welfare.  Had  it 
not  done  so,  our  schools  today  would  be  in 
a  deplorable  state. 

"In  spite  of  having  lost  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  newly  trained  and  experienced 
teachers  to  other  States,  we  still  have  in- 
creased the  educational  qualifications  of  oxir 
teachers.  Today,  87  percent  have  4  or  more 
years  of  college  training  whereas  25  years 
ago  only  41  percent  had  comparable  train- 
ing. 

"Some  of  the  welfare  accomplishments, 
effected  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
that  have  made  the  difference  between  the 


good  school  system  which  this  State  has  and 
what  could  have  been  a  most  Inferior  one 
are  as  follows: 

"Periodic  salary  Increases — with  a  real 
boost  through  the  passage  of  the  Decision 
1965  program  last  winter. 

"Job  security  through  a  tenure  system. 

"Development  of  one  of  the  better  retire- 
ment systems  in  the  country. 

"A  plan  of  sick  leave,  yet  not  nearly  ade- 
quate. 

"Such  association-sponsored  benefits  as 
health  and  sickness,  automobile  occupational 
liability,  and  life  Insurance;  legal  consulta- 
tive help  and  service  to  teachers. 

"Of  parallel  Importance  from  WVEA  point 
of  view,  are  its  efforts  and  contributions  to- 
ward the  overall  Improvement  of  education 
at  all  levels.  The  WVEA  is  deeply  concerned 
with  the  kind  of  educational  program  offered. 
It  is  concerned  with  the  improvement  of  the 
organization  and  administrative  structure  of 
our  school  system  at  all  levels.  It  is  ever  at 
work  through  committees,  staff  research,  and 
study  to  improve  education  in  all  areas. 
Naturally,  final  determination  of  policies  and 
program  Is  made  by  the  legally  constituted 
authorities — boards  of  education,  et  cetera. 
However,  through  the  creativity  of  the  pro- 
fession, new  concepts  of  education  and  new 
approaches  are  projected.  Many  find  their 
way  into  the  program  of  education  Itself." 

System  op  Transportation  Designed  To 
Serve  Changing  Needs  op  Schools 

School  transportation  In  West  Virginia  is 
recognized  and  accepted  as  an  Integral  part 
of  a  total  comprehensive  school  program. 

Probably  no  group  agrees  with  this  more 
than  the  253,444  West  Virginia  schoolchil- 
dren who  ride  schoolbuses  each  day. 

They  represent  more  than  half  of  all  the 
students  in  the  State's  schools. 

In  pursuing  a  philosophy  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  children  to  receive  quality  edu- 
cation, the  State's  county  public  school  sys- 
tems are  operating  the  largest  public  trans- 
portation system  In  West  Virginia.  The  bus 
fleet  continues  to  grow  each  year. 

Some  understanding  of  this  growth  can  be 
realized  by  referring  to  1933,  the  year  during 
which  the  legislature  passed  the  covmty  unit 
law.  At  that  time  a  number  of  county  dis- 
tricts were  transporting  comparatively  few 
pupils  to  and  from  school.  In  1933-34,  711 
schoolbuses  were  used  in  transporting  57,444 
pupils  in  54  counties.  At  that  time  the 
counties  owned  393  of  the  711  buses  while 
the  remainder  were  operated  by  contract 
carriers. 

The  school  transportation  system  must  be 
designed  to  serve  the  changing  school  at- 
tendance patterns.  As  dozens  of  schools  are 
closed  and  consolidated  into  new  modern 
buildings  encompassing  larger  school  and 
community  areas,  more  youngsters  must  be 
transported.  In  many  cases  as  school  pro- 
grams become  more  comprehensive  trans- 
portation requirements  further  Increase. 

To  do  this  tremendous  transportation  task 
the  55  counties  own  and  operate  2,111  buses 
daily.  Forty-three  privately  owned  vehicles 
on  contract  to  transport  schoolchildren  also 
operate  for  a  total  dally  vehicle  operating 
figure  of  2,154  units.  About  270  spare  buses 
are  maintained  by  the  counties  to  run  when 
regular  buses  are  being  serviced  or  repaired. 

These  schoolbuses  traveled  21,010.337  miles 
during  the  1964-65  school  year.  Until  1963 
there  had  not  been  one  West  Virginia  school- 
child  fatally  Injured  while  riding  on  a  school- 
bus  since  1939.  West  Virginia  has  received 
some  of  the  highest  honors  In  school  trans- 
portation safety  from  national  organizations. 
In  one  mishap  in  late  1963,  where  a  school- 
bus  driver  and  a  girl  student  died,  the  only 
fatality  since  1939,  State  police  investiga- 
tion reports  say  the  bus  driver  was  in  no 
way  at  fault. 

Walter  says  this  excellent  record  can  be 
attributed  to  the  well-regulated  policies  and 


procedures  In  the  employment  of  schoolbus 
drivers.  Not  everyone  can  be  a  schoolbus 
driver — only  persons  between  the  ages  of 
21  and  51  years  are  eligible  to  make  applica- 
tion. 

Written  examinations,  as  well  as  physical 
examinations,  are  required  of  all  drivers  at 
the  beginning  of  each   school  year. 

Prescribed  training  following  employment 
is  required  before  any  driver  can  report  for 
duty.  Inservlce  training  is  required  as  a  fur- 
ther assurance  that  all  drivers  are  properly 
prepared  to  assume  their  responsibilities. 

Theory — Hancock    Schools    Outline    Edu- 
cational Innovation 

Educational  Innovation  In  West  Virginia's 
northern  panhandle  Is  most  pronounced  in 
Hancock  County  where  two  new  high  schools 
are  now  In  their  second  year  of  new  pro- 
grams In  new  surroundings. 

The  new  schools  are  campus  type  facilities 
with  well-designed  buildings  In  quiet,  scenic 
locations. 

But  the  Important  parts  of  the  schools 
are  teachers  and  programs,  students  and 
initiative. 

That's  the  theory  and  that's  why  the  new 
facilities  were  designed  not  just  as  educa- 
tional plants  but  rather  as  facilities  particu- 
larly adapted  to  a  progressive  system  of 
secondary  education. 

They  are.  In  effect,  research  centers  where 
well-directed  students  may  educate  them- 
selves and  develop  attitudes  which  will 
motivate  them  to  expand  their  knowledge 
In  the  years  following  formal  education. 

Hancock  County  school  officials  say  that 
one  of  the  reasons  for  establishing  a  re- 
search-centered program,  which  Is  the  real 
new  look  In  the  system.  Is  that  knowledge  Is 
expanding  and  becoming  obsolete  so  swiftly 
that  It  seems  almost  dangerous  to  teach  a 
child  facts  rather  than  how  to  discover 
and  organize  facts. 

If  carried  out  effectively  the  independent 
research  requirement  can  Individualize  high- 
school  education.  Under  the  program  the 
student  must  examine  some  topic  In  depth; 
he  must  organize  his  efforts  toward  a  sub- 
stantial accomplishment;  and  he  must  ac- 
complish enough,  largely  on  his  own,  to  im- 
press a  faculty  member. 

Each  student  In  his  final  3  years  of  high 
school  must  earn  12  points,  half  of  those  In 
the  senior  year,  on  a  project  requiring  "that 
the  work  be  described  in  detail  and  in  formal 
style  in  a  research  paper,  a  recital,  an  art 
showing  or  a  form  appropriate  to  the  sub- 
ject area  in  which  the  Independent  research 
is  done." 

Opened  In  1964.  the  two  campus-style 
schools  are  Weir  High  In  Welrton  and  Oak 
Glen  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 
Weir,  because  of  Its  size.  Is  organized  on 
the  "little  school"  concept  with  each  of 
these  units  having  about  400  students  and 
Its  own  principal.  English,  social  studies 
and  math  are  taught  In  the  little  schools 
and  students  go  to  other  buildings  for  their 
Independent  research  and  other  classes. 

Both  schools  center  on  the  library  and 
efforts  have  been  taken  to  make  them  dis- 
tinctive and  attractive.  In  both  schools, 
all  manner  of  space,  tiny  and  large,  also  has 
been  made  available  for  the  Independent  re- 
search- program.  Some  of  It  Is  as  obvious 
as  allowing  a  science  student  to  work  In 
a  laboratory  when  neither  Is  scheduled  for 
a  class.  Mostly,  though.  It's  an  Ingenious 
use  of  nooks  and  crannies. 

Weir  High  Is  an  eight-building  complex  on 
56  acres  of  ground.  There  are  the  three 
little  schools,  a  library-science  building, 
theater  arts  center,  gymnasium,  business- 
educatlon-admlnlstratlon  building  and  serv- 
ice building. 

Oak  Glen's  97-acre  site  contains  an  aca- 
demic building,  arts  center,  little  theater 
and  gymnasium. 


School  Tax  Rockets  in  10  Years 


Dramatic  changes  are  taking  place  In  the 
effort  exerted  to  support  schools  at  the  local 
level.  For  example,  in  1953-54  property  tax 
collections  for  school  operations  totaled 
$26.3  million.  In  1963-64.  the  figure  was 
$51.6  million — an  Increase  of  $25.3  million. 

Some  benchmarks  which  have  contrib- 
uted to  this  increase  are : 

Statewide  property  reappraisal:  The  fore- 
runner for  a  Statewide  property  reappraisal 
program  was  enacted  in  1947.  The  original 
measure  has  been  modified,  strengthened, 
and  extended  on  several  occasions  by  the 
legislature.  Reappraisal  Is  complete  in  22 
counties  with  July  1966  set  as  the  target 
date  for  completion  statewide. 

Bfetter  schools  amendment:  In  1958,  the 
voters  of  West  Virginia  approved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  which  increased 
levying  and  bonding  capacities  of  county 
schools.  Counties  may  now  increase  the 
basic  levy  rate  by  100  percent  and  extend 
this  rate  for  a  5-year  period.  A  county 
may  borrow,  through  bonds,  up  to  5  percent 
of  the  total  assessed  property  valuations  In 
the  county.  In  either  case,  60  percent  of 
the  voters  must  approve  at  a  special  election. 

Local  effort:  Through  special  levy  and/or 
bond  elections  counties  have  extended  effort 
to  improve  schools.  At  the  present  time  28 
counties  have  both  a  special  school  levy  In 
effect,  8  counties  have  a  bond  issue  In  ef- 
fect, and  6  counties  have  neither  a  special 
levy  nor  bond  in  effect. 

Improvements  at  the  local  level  have  come 
as  a  result  of  Increases  In  property  assess- 
ments stemming  from  higher  appraisal 
values,  Increased  tax  leeway  under  the  bet- 
ter schools  amendment,  and  voter  approval 
of  school  bonds  and  levies. 

Three-Year  Drive — All  of  State's  CouNTirs 
Have  Approved  Plans  for  Comprehensivx 
Education  Program 

West  Virginia's  55  county  school  systems 
are  getting  started  this  year  on  a  program 
that  could  make  significant  changes  In  the 
kind  of  education  that  is  offered  In  the 
State's  public  school  classrooms. 

The  1965  legislature  appropriated  %l  mil- 
lion to  initiate  the  Comprehensive  Education 
Program  (CEP),  a  plan  of  school  Improve- 
ment devised  over  a  3 -year  period  by  the 
State  department  of  education. 

The  CEP  is  designed  to  use  the  tl  mil- 
lion, and  whatever  money  it  gets  In  the  years 
ahead,  to  encourage  counties  to  improve 
their  educational  programs.  Long  range  edu- 
cational planning  Is  an  essential  feature  of 
the  CEP. 

All  of  West  Virginia's  55  counties  now  have 
approved  plans  to  expand  their  educational 
offerings  xinder  the  CEP. 

The  plans  include  92  programs  In  10  sub- 
ject areas  with  11,499  teachers  and  418.000 
directly  Involved.  State  Supt.  Rex.  M.  Smith 
said. 

The  detailed  plans  were  drawn  up  by 
county  school  staffs  and  curriculum  commit- 
tees In  each  county. 

All  of  the  $1  million  provided  by  the  legis- 
lature will  be  used.  A  second  distribution 
of  funds  win  be  made  to  counties  which  have 
plans  beyond  the  minimum  required  to 
qualify  for  the  participation.  Under  the 
CEP.  the  money  will  not  pay  for  expanded 
programs,  but  will  only  stimulate  Improve- 
ments. 

"I  am  very  pleased  that  all  counties  not 
only  studied  their  educational  systems  very 
carefully,  but  were  able  to  plan  projects  that 
would  mean  more  opportunities  for  the 
pupils,"  Smith  said. 

The  10  general  subject  areas  In  which  pro- 
grams have  been  approved  include  language 
arts,  social  studies,  science,  guidance,  foreign 
language,  mathematics,  school  lunch,  home 
economics,  vocational  agriculture,  and 
physical  education. 
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Forty-two  counties  are  expanding  their 
language  arts  programs  under  the  CEP  to 
provide  better  opportunities  for  students  to 
develop  reading,  listening,  speaking,  and 
writing  skills. 

Fifteen  counties  are  expanding  social 
studies  opportunities  to  allow  pupils  to  gain 
better  understanding  of  the  world  In  which 
they  live.  Science  teaching  and  facilities 
will  be  Improved  In  nine  counties.  One 
county  each  Is  expanding  opportunities  In 
the  areas  of  guidance,  foreign  language, 
home  economics,  vocational  agriculture,  and 
physical  education. 

The  broad  outline  for  general  school  im- 
provement under  the  CEP  would  make  It  pos- 
sible to  Improve  In  22  subject  areas.  Edu- 
cators say  that  If  their  evaluations  of  the 
new  projects  are  favorable,  many  more 
projects  will  be  planned  next  year. 

Several  counties  have  undertaken  two  or 
more  projects  under  CEP  guidelines  al- 
though   receiving    funds    for    only    one    or 

two.  ^     ,     ^ 

"More  Important  than  money  is  the  fact 
that  stimulation  of  effective,  detailed  plan- 
ning and  analysis  of  educational  programs 
at  the  county  and  State  level  has  really 
bc?un  in  West  Virginia,"  Smith  said.  "The 
CEP  has  caused  the  most  intense  exami- 
nation of  our  educational  systems  in  recent 
history. 

"This  progress  does  not  mean  that  we 
have  a  statewide  comprehensive  educational 
program,  only  that  we  have  made  the  first 
significant  step."  he  continued.  "We  must 
have  funds  to  maintain  the  expanded  op- 
portunities already  beg\in  and  then  addi- 
tional funds  to  expand  other  areas  not 
touched  this  year." 

Smith  explained  the  background  of  the 
CEP  this  way: 

"The  CEP  grew  out  of  a  need  for  change 
in  West  Virginia.  Although  there  are  many 
excellent  educational  programs  now  operat- 
ing In  West  Virginia  and  there  are  con- 
tinuous untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  edu- 
cators and  Interested  laymen  to  bring  better 
programs  to  our  State,  there  can  be  no 
argument  about  the  fact  that  we  still  need 
many  Improvements. 

•Tor  example,  out  of  every  100  high  school 
graduates  In  the  State,  30  go  to  college  and 
16  receive  vocational  training.  That  means 
that  46  percent  of  our  graduates  are  pre- 
pared to  make  a  go  of  it  In  this  competitive 
world. 

"What  happened  to  the  other  54  percent? 
Unfortunately,  many  of  these  'forgotten* 
students  are  headed  for  the  unemployment 
lines  and  the  relief  rolls  unless  something 
is  done.  We  have  got  to  provide  meaningful 
education  for  every  child. 

"In  addition  to  these  forgotten  students, 
we  must  also  provide  for  adult  citizens  who 
want  to  continue  learning  after  high  school, 
for  those  whose  Jobs  have  been  eliminated 
by  automation  and  other  change,  and  for 
those  whose  Jobs  depend  on  contlnuovis  edu- 
cation and  training.  And,  of  course,  we 
must  not  forget  the  preschool  child. 

•Tills  was  the  situation  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education  faced  when  it  set  out  to 
develop  a  plan  which  would  give  school 
board  members,  administrators,  supervisors 
and  teachers  an  understanding  of  the  need 
for  comprehensive  educational  programs  and 
direction  for  the  development  of  such  pro- 
grams." 

The  plan,  representative  of  the  thinking  of 
educators  from  all  over  the  State  and  coun- 
try, features  a  flexible  program  which  will 
better  serve  individual  needs  and  interests 
of  everyone. 

It  aims  to  provide  three  basic  things: 
A  good  general  education  for  all,  which 
begins  with  kindergarten  and  extends 
throughout  life.  This  area  provides  funda- 
mentals of  basic  courses  that  everyone  needs 
whether  he  is  going  to  be  a  physicist  or  a 
mechanic  and  includes  language  arts,  social 


science,  math,  science,  creative  arts,  health, 
physical  education,  practical  arts  and  many 
others. 

A  good  elective  currlculvun  providing  sal- 
able skills  and  leading  to  readiness  for  pro- 
ductive emplo3rment.  This  area  Is  for  stu- 
dents not  going  to  college  but  who  need  a 
Job  after  graduation  from  high  school  or 
post  high  school.  Opportunities  should  be 
provided  for  supervised  work  experience  in 
such  areas  as  business  education,  vocational 
Industrial  programs  and  technical  education. 

A  good  elective  curriculum  for  those  who 
will  continue  their  formal  education  pro- 
vides a  background  for  more  advanced  work 
In  areas  suclv  as  English,  physics,  biology 
and  chemistry. 

In  addition  to  an  individualized,  far- 
reaching  curriculum,  a  comprehensive  edu- 
cational program  also  must  Include  other 
ser^'lces  essential  to  the  successful  operation 
of  the  program. 

These  Include  library  and  Instructional 
services,  health  services,  guidance,  adminis- 
trative services,  school  lunch  services,  trans- 
portation and  other  types  of  pupil  personnel 
services. 

WVEA  Convention  Dtte  To  Start;  Drama  To 
Highlight  Observance 
An  estimated  12.000  to  14,000  teachers  and 
visitors  will  be  in  Charleston  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  for  the  100th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  West  Virginia  Education 
Association.  The  expected  record  attendance 
and  special  events  will  mark  the  3-day  con- 
vention program  as  the  WVEA,  with  head- 
quarters at  1558  Quarrler  Street,  observes  Its 
100th  anniversary. 

The  teachers  association,  founded  in  1865 
when  a  few  hundred  teachers  gathered  at 
Fairmont  to  discuss  common  problems,  today 
represents  more  than  16.500  State  teachers. 
Highlighting  the  anniversary  observance 
will  be  a  historical  drama  to  be  presented  at 
7:30  p.m.  Wednesday  and  Thursday  nights 
at  the  civic  center  and  a  downtown  parade 
at  2:30  p.m.  Friday.  The  public  Is  Invited 
to  the  Wednesday  night  showing  of  the 
drama. 

The  drama,  which  depicts  the  history  of 
the  WVEA,  Is  entitled  "That  Untraveled 
World."  It  was  written  by  Dr.  Kermit 
Hunter,  author  of  "Honey  In  the  Rock."  and 
other  historical  dramas,  and  Is  directed  by 
Tom  Murphy,  of  Charleston.  A  color  film 
depicting  the  goals  of  education  developed 
by  State  teachers  during  the  past  2  years 
will  be  Incorporated  into  the  drama. 

The  parade  will  proceed  down  Kanawha 
Boulevard  from  Morris  Street,  out  Capitol 
Street  to  Washington  Street,  and  to  the 
civic  center.  It  will  spotlight  education 
with  13  floats,  bands,  and  all  that  goes  with 
a  parade.  There  will  be  a  special  WVEA 
float  and  a  float  sponsored  by  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Classroom  Teachers  Association.  Rep- 
resentation of  the  55  counties  will  be  divided 
among  the  other  11  floats,  and  a  teacher 
representing  each  county  will  ride  them. 
The  county  representatives  were  selected 
earlier  this  year  in  the  naming  of  a  Miss 
WVEA  to  represent  the  profession  during 
the  centennial  year.  She  Is  Mrs.  Martha 
Jarrell,  a  Ravenswood  elementary  teacher 
who  will  occupy  the  place  of  honor  on  the 
special  WVEA  float  along  with  10  regional 
winners. 

Walter  F.  Snyder,  Kanawha  County  super- 
intendent of  schools,  will  welcome  the 
teachers  to  the  convention  at  the  Thursday 
morning  session  at  the  civic  center.  Judge 
Harold  C.  Kessinger.  of  New  Jersey,  will  be  the 
main  speaker.  Judge  Kessinger,  best  known 
as  a  humorist.  Is  considered  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  speakers  and  once  was  the 
subject  of  a  TV  show  typlf3nng  an  American 
Institution— the  public  speaker. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  secondary  teachers 
win  gather  at  19  meetings  throughout  the 


city  according  to  their  fields  of  teaching. 
Elementary  teachers  will  meet  at  the  civic 
center,  where  they  will  hear  Dr.  Roma  Cans, 
of  Columbia  University,  one  of  the  country's 
leading  authorities  on  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing. 

Speaking  at  the  Friday  morning  general 
session  will  be  Gov.  Hulett  C.  Smith  and  Dr. 
Andrew  Holt,  president  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee.  Jane  Hobson,  nationally  known 
concert  singer  of  Huntington,  will  appear  on 
the  program.  Honor  guests  will  be  West 
Virginia's  congressional  delegation,  members 
of  the  board  of  public  works,  and  State 
legislators. 

Luncheon  meetings  will  be  held  Friday 
by  four  WVEA  affiliates — the  West  Virginia 
Association  of  School  Administrators,  West 
Virginia  Association  for  Higher  Education. 
West  Virginia  Classroom  Teachers  Associ- 
ation, West  Virginia  Secondary  Principals 
CommlEslon. 

A  birthday  party  and  ball  at  the  civic 
center  will  climax  the  convention  Friday 
night.  Activities  will  Include  cutting  of  a 
100th  anniversary  cake  and  Introduction  of 
"Miss  WVEA." 

Heritage  of  State  on  Display 

Visitors  by  the  thousands  have  come  to 
the  camptis  of  Fairmont  State  College  since 
1963  to  view  the  little  One-Room  School 
Centennial  Museum,  one  of  the  first  per- 
manent mementos  to  the  100th  birthday  of 
the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Oldsters  and  youngsters  alike  have  seen 
this  vanishing  segment  of  American  heritage. 

Now.  3  years  later,  portions  of  the  valuable 
memorabilia  will  come  to  Charleston  dvu-lng 
the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  West  Virginia 
Education  Association,  and  will  be  housed 
In  the  windows  of  the  Diamond  Department 
Store  aa  a  project  of  the  Association  of 
Higher  Education,  an  affiliate  of  WVEA. 

The  23-  by  26-foot,  white  country  school- 
house  was  taken  down  in  13  sections  22  miles 
from  the  Fairmont  State  campus  where  It 
was  erected  in  1871.  and  trucked  to  the 
campus  to  be  reassembled  amid  the  halls  of 
learning.  There  It  not  only  serves  as  a 
memory  of  the  early  years  in  rural  America, 
but  also  is  used  as  a  visual  aid  center  to  the 
many  young  teachers  who  are  trained  on  the 
campus  each  year. 

TaiBxnx — WVEA      President's      Centennial 

Address  Cites  Growth,  Achxevements  or 

State  Education 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Burns  Harvey  of  Lewlsburg  la 
serving  as  president  of  the  West  Virginia  Edu- 
cation Association  during  its  lOOth  anni- 
versary year. 

Following  is  her  centennial  message  to  the 
State's  teachers: 

"May  I  remind  you,  as  we  celebrate  this  oc- 
casion, that  from  a  few  hundred  teachers, 
called  together  in  1865,  the  pioneer  spirit  has 
dominated  until  now  the  organization  has 
grown  to  more  than  16.500  active  members. 

"This  force  of  unlimited  resources  has  had 
a  tremendous  part  in  the  growth  and 
progress  of  education  in  West  Virginia. 
Educators  at  all  levels,  have  been  a  part  of 
the  existence,  growth,  and  achievement  of 
the  WVEA  as  It  has  moved  forward  in  the 
great  adventure  of  rendering  service  to  the 
youth   and   teachers   of   this   State. 

"One  hundred  years  of  living  are  never 
uniformly  smooth  and  without  struggle. 
They  are  years  of  shadows  intermingled  with 
sunshine.  Years  of  experimentation,  of  trial 
and  error.  Years  mingled  with  disappoint- 
ments and  rewards,  years  of  seeking  change, 
of  discovering  better  ways  of  doing  things. 
All  of  these  experiences  have  given  strength 
and  stature  to  the  association,  until  It  has 
become  the  recognized  symbol  for  progress  In 
education. 
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"As  president  of  the  West  Virginia  Educa- 
tion Association,  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  teachers  of  our  State  for 
their  devotion,  loyalty,  Integrity  and  abun- 
dant faith. 

"Time  after  time,  in  the  face  of  inade- 
quate financing  of  education  you  have  united 
your  efforts  and  faced  the  crisis  with  re- 
dedlcatlon  of  spirit  and  faith  In  the  future. 

"You  have  dramatically  demonstrated  your 
dedication  to  West  Virginia  and  Its  growth 
as  you  have  resolutely  refused  to  be  Ivu-ed  to 
other  States  by  higher  monetary  rewards, 
fringe  benefits  and  better  woi*lng  condi- 
tions. For  this  spirit  of  loyalty  and  dedica- 
tion every  citizen  svirely  offers  a  prayer  of 
gratitude. 

"You  have  seen,  and  continue  to  see,  the 
State's  children  as  Its  greatest  resource.  You 
have  also  seen,  and  will  continue  to  see,  your 
united  organization  as  the  most  effective 
way  to  Improve  teaching  conditions  and  child 
opportunities.  I  salute  you  for  maintaining 
one  of  the  highest  percentages  in  the  Nation 
in  membership  In  the  professional  orga- 
nization. This  In  Itself  is  Indicative  of  your 
attitude  and  devotion  to  the  upbuilding  of 
your  profession. 

"You  have  strengthened,  and  vrlll  continue 
to  strengthen,  education  by  demanding  high 
standards  for  training  and  certification  of 
teachers.  You  have  taken  the  lead  In  de- 
manding excellence  In  performance  of  duty, 
and  have  set  yourselves  high  goals. 

"Be  assured  that  as  we  move  Into  the  next 
century,  the  WVEA  will  take  whatever  risk 
Is  necessary  to  dream,  to  build,  to  move  for- 
ward. There  may  be  time  we  will  fall,  but 
these  will  mark  only  temporary  defeat.  We 
will  never  forsake  our  goal,  and  will  never 
compromise  for  less  than  excellence." 

Association  Requires  B.A.  at  Least  fob 
Membership 

Fully  certified  teachers  are  the  rule  today, 
but  100  years  ago  they  often  were  hardly 
better  educated  than  their  students. 

As  late  as  1921,  there  were  4,800  teachers 
who  had  not  gone  beyond  the  eighth  grade. 

Today,  more  than  87  percent  of  all  teachers 
have  at  least  4  years  of  college  preparation — 
79.2  percent  of  elementary  teachers  and  96.8 
percent  of  secondary  teachers.  This  is  above 
the  national  average.  Twenty-five  years  ago, 
only  41  percent  had  comparable  training. 

Of  the  17,461  teachers  in  1963-64.  there 
were  2,248  nondegree  teachers,  10,846  BJi. 
degree  teachers,  and  4,867  with  masters  de- 
grees. 

Vocation  Study  Plans  Reshaped 

Vocational  education  programs  in  the 
public  school  system  of  West  Virginia  have 
been  undergoing  redirection,  expansion  and 
improvement  with  the  aim  of  adapting  the 
program  to  the  Impending  needs  of  youth 
and  adults  who  must  acquire  competency  to 
compete  in  the  changing  world  of  work. 

Some  of  the  Impetus  given  to  vocational 
education  came  from  the  recent  Federal  legis- 
lation that  was  designed  to  encourage  the 
development  of  more  diversified  and  compre- 
hensive vocational  education  programs. 

Vocational  programs  in  West  Virginia  are 
,  administered  through  the  Bureau  of  Vo- 
cational and  Adult  Education  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  in  cooperation 
with  Federal.  State,  and  local  educational 
and  other  agencies. 

Educators  estimate  that  only  2  of  every 
10  students  now  In  elementary  school  will 
graduate  from  college.  If  this  prediction 
comes  true,  the  labor  market  will  be  fiooded 
with  jobseekers  in  a  few  years. 

By  1970,  when  many  of  these  students 
begin  graduating,  the  American  labor  force 
will  already  total  about  100  million  people. 
Tv,'enty-6ix  million  of  this  total  will  be  young 
workers  entering  the  labor  force  during  the 
current     decade.     Three     million     will     be 


women  entering  or  reentering  the  working 
world. 

These  people  must  have  sufficient  programs 
of  Job  training  and  retraining. 

Assistant  State  Superintendent  Fred  W. 
Eberle,  who  heads  the  vocational  bureau, 
said  that  so  far  West  Virginia's  programs  are 
staying  abreast  of  the  rapidly  changing  times. 

"Regardless  of  the  field  Involved,  our  train- 
ing is  based  on  current  needs  and  subject  to 
rapid  readjustment,"  he  said.  "Our  people 
are  being  trained  for  useful  employment." 

During  the  1964-65  school  year.  22,869 
students  In  182  high  schools  were  enrolled 
In  programs  of  vocational  and  technical  edu- 
cation. These  courses,  also  taken  by  14,414 
adults,  were  offered  in  53  counties. 

Calling — ^Teacher  Looks  Back  on  60-Yeab 
Career 

Early  on  a  mid-November  morning  In  1894. 
21 -year-old  Alonzo  A.  Hopkins  walked  into 
the  log  Belle  School  in  rural  Summers  Coun- 
ty and  began  a  teaching  career  which  would 
span  60  years,  a  record  that  few — il  any — 
West  Virginians  would  ever  equal. 

The  spry,  silver-haired  Hopkins,  who  ob- 
served his  92d  birthday  at  his  home  in  Blue- 
field  last  month,  is  quick  to  reveal  his  philos- 
ophy of  education: 

"Teaching."  he  says,  "Is  man's  greatest 
calling  with  the  exception  of  preaching." 

In  his  gray  stucco  home  lying  almost  in 
the  shadow  of  East  River  Mountain.  Hopkins 
keeps  many  mementos  of  his  years  spent  in 
the  classroom  and  still  keeps  informed  of 
activities  in  the  Mercer  County  school  system 
where  he  spent  56  of  his  years  of  teaching. 

With  the  exceptions  of  1  year's  illness 
and  three  leaves  of  absence  granted  to  allow 
him  to  serve  in  the  State  legislature,  Hopkins 
taught  continuously  from  1894  imtil  1945. 
After  his  retirement  from  active  teaching  In 
1945,  he  served  as  a  substitute  teacher  until 
1954. 

Hopkins  was  elected  a  member  of  the  West 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates  from  Mercer 
County  in  1939  and  again  in  1941.  In  1945. 
he  was  appointed  as  an  attach^  in  the  house 
of  delegates  to  hold  the  position  of  secretary 
of  the  committee  on  education. 

"It  was  In  1945,"  he  recalls,  "that  I  saw 
myself  legislated  out  of  a  Job.  That  year,  the 
legislature  passed  a  bill  making  it  mandatory 
for  teachers  to  retire  at  the  age  of  65.  I  was 
then  a  teacher  at  Bluefleld  High  School  and 
was  72  at  the  time." 

Hopkins  was  bom  September  28, 1873,  at  hlB 
parents'  farm  on  Ugly  Branch  near  Lerona  in 
Mercer  County. 

At  the  age  of  9,  he  began  his  formal  edu- 
cation at  the  Bitch's  Spring  School,  so  named 
from  the  fact  that  two  female  dogs  got  en- 
gaged in  a  flght  while  workmen  were  con- 
structing the  building  In  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1866. 

The  name  of  the  facility,  located  Just 
across  the  Mercer  County  line  In  Stunmers 
County,  was  changed  to  Belle  School  in  about 
1885  and.  in  later  years,  was  consolidated 
with  the  Plpestem  School. 

Hopkins  received  his  State  teaching  cer- 
tificate August  24,  1894.  approximately  3 
months  before  he  was  employed  as  the  teach- 
er at  Belle  School. 

In  1894,  he  began  taking  classes  offered  by 
Concord  Normal  School  in  Athens  and  re- 
ceived his  diploma  in  1900.  He  was  awarded 
a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  Concord  Col- 
lege in  1931  and  attended  Marshall  College  to 
do  graduate  work  in  the  summer  of  1932. 

Hopkins  married  Sadie  Clair  Caldwell. 
whom  he  had  known  from  childhood,  in  1903. 
The  couple  had  foiir  children,  two  boys  and 
two  girls.  Hopkins'  wife  died  in  the  cpring 
of  1914  at  Lerona. 

Eleven  years  later  in  1925.  Hopkins  married 
Lula  Pearl  Robins  Bray,  of  Oakvale,  in  Mercer 
County.    He  had  a  son  by  his  second  wife. 


He  recalls  that  the  school  term  during  hia 
first  teaching  experience  at  Belle  School  last- 
ed only  21/2  months.  In  1895,  he  taught  at 
the  Knob  Ridge  School,  also  in  Summers 
County,  but  returned  to  Belle  School  the  fol- 
lowing yesir.  He  served  as  the  teacher  at  the 
Panther  Branch  School  in  1897  before  start- 
ing his  Mercer  Coimty  teaching  career  at 
Brown's  Ridge  the  following  year. 

Hopkins  points  out  that  the  school  terms 
were  so  short  at  that  time  he  only  taught  a 
total  of  12  months  during  his  first  4  years  Izx 
the  profession. 

"I  was  paid  $25  a  month,  or  $62.50  for  my 
first  term  of  teaching,"  he  relates.  "During 
my  first  5  years  as  a  teacher,  I  made  less  than 
$400. 

Hopkins  came  to  Bluefleld  in  1900  as  a 
teacher  at  Ramsey  School.  He  remained 
there  for  three  terms  before  returning  to  the 
Brown's  Ridge  School. 

During  the  period  from  1905  imtil  1918,  he 
was  a  teacher  in  the  Browm's  Ridge.  Athens, 
Oak  Grove,  and  Green  Springs  schools. 

An  Influenza  epidemic  struck  the  area  in 
1918  and  Hopkins  did  not  teach  because  of 
illness. 

In  1919.  he  assumed  teaching  duties  at 
Lerona  which  he  held  until  1924  when  he  was 
named  supervisor  of  rural  schools  in  Beaver 
Pond  Magisterial  District  which  encompasses 
the  Bluefleld  area. 

Prom  1927  tmtU  his  retirement  in  1945.  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Bluefield  High  School 
faculty. 

Following  his  retirement,  he  was  offered  a 
teaching  position  in  North  Carolina  but  de- 
cided not  to  accept.  His  name  was  placed  on 
Mercer  County's  substitute  teacher  list  where 
it  remained  until  1954. 

Hopkins  estimates  that  he  taught  approxi- 
mately 10,000  students  dvu-lng  his  60  years 
of  classroom  experience.  Among  his  prized 
possessions  is  a  list  of  the  40  students  who 
enrolled  at  the  Belle  School  in  1894. 

Since  his  retirement,  Hopkins,  still  active 
despite  his  92  years,  has  authored  a  compre- 
hensive geneologlcal  history  of  the  Hopkins, 
Farley,  Cook,  Keaton.  and  Brown  families 
which  live  in  the  Mercer  County  area. 

The  Belle  and  Panther  Branch  school- 
houses  are  now  only  a  part  of  southern  West 
Virginia's  colorful  history  but  the  service  of 
Alonzo  A.  Hopkins,  the  man  from  Ugly  Creek 
who  firmly  believes  that  teaching  Is  man's 
second-greatest  calling,  will  always  stand  as 
a  living  monument  to  their  memories. 

FotJE  Secbetasies  Serve  WVEA  in  100  Years 

Only  four  f\Ul-time  executive  secretaries 
have  served  the  West  Virginia  Education  As- 
sociation In  its  100-year  history. 

The  first  secretary  was  W.  W.  Trent,  former 
State  superintendent  of  schools,  who  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment  was  serving  as  part- 
time  secretary  and  editor  of  the  School 
Journal  while  associated  with  the  school  sys- 
tem in  Randolph  Coxinty. 

In  1920  he  was  named  the  association's 
first  full-time  secretary  and  served  in  this 
post  until  Augiist  1927. 

The  position  remained  open  until  the  fol- 
lowing October  and  at  its  annual  conven- 
tion the  organization  chose  J.  H.  Hickman 
to  succeed  Trent.  Hickman  served  until 
1936  and  was  succeeded  by  R.  B.  Marston  who 
held  the  post  until  1943. 

Marston  resigned  to  accept  an  appointment 
with  the  National  Education  Association  in 
Washington.  D.C..  and  Phares  Reeder.  who 
was  serving  as  the  Classroom  Teacher  As- 
sociation president  succeeded  him. 

Reeder  has  served  In  this  position  for  the 
past  22  years,  longer  than  all  his  predecessors' 
terms  combined. 

Surveyed — Further  Education  Doubted  by 
61   Percent  op  Seniors 
Based  on  recent  records,  about  one-third 
of  high  school  seniors  can  be  expected  to 
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go  on  to  college.  What  wUl  the  other  two- 
thirds  do?  Are  they  adequately  prepared  to 
get  Jobs,  or  do  they  need  some  kind  of  ad- 
ditional training?  Are  new  facilities  for 
schoolirg   beyond    the   high   school   needed 

in  the  State?  

In  o-der  to  establish  a  basis  for  studying 
these  questions,  the  West  Virginia  Educa- 
tion Asso.:iation,  under  the  auspices  of  its 
committee  on  education  beyond  the  high 
school,  went  to  the  students  themselves. 
An  opinion  survey  was  mnde  of  1,826  grad- 
uating seniors  at  180  high  schools  in  54 
counties. 

Ninetv-two  percent  of  the  seniors  were 
interested  in  continuing  some  type  of  school- 
ing. Of  these,  53  percent  were  "greatly  In- 
terested' and  38  percent  were  "moderately 
interested."  However.  61  percent  of  the 
seniors  said  thev  believed  they  couldn't  con- 
tinue tiieir  education.  The  lack  of  money 
was  the  most  frequently  mentioned  reason, 
followed  closely  by  the  desire  for  Immediate 
emplo-jTment. 

Asked  to  select  from  three  choices  the  type 
of  education  beyond  high  school  In  which 
thev  were  primarily  Interested,  the  seniors 
chose  from  1  to  4  years  of  regular  col- 
lege education  first  (43  percent).  Following 
closelv  was  vocational-trade  and/or  cona- 
mercial  education  (37  percent).  T^e  third 
choice  W3S  2  years  of  college  education 
combined  with  vocational-technical  school- 
ing Of  the  seniors  6  percent  were  inter- 
ested in  none  of  these  types  of  education. 

Elehty-slx  percent  of  the  students  replied 
m  the  affirmative  when  asked  If  they  would 
be  for  or  against  an  advanced  area  school 
which  would  include  the  12th.  13th  ajnd 
14th  grades  oflerlng  a  wider  variety  of  12th 
CTade  subjects  plus  college  and/or  vocational- 
trade  courses  for  13th  and  14th  year 
students. 

Slightly  more  than  one-third  of  the  sen- 
iors favored  one  of  the  professions  as  a  life 
career  Engineering  and  teaching  were  the 
most  popular  professions  with  the  boys, 
while  teaching  and  nursing  were  most  fa- 
vored by  the  girls.  Only  4  percent  of  the 
boys  were  interested  in  science  and  even 
fewer  in  medicine  and  law. 


STATi:  Makes  Progress  Tow^RO  Educational 

TV    FOR    SCHOOLS    THROUGH    NEW    AUTHOR- 

rrr 

The  educational  uses  of  broadcasting  came 
to  West  Virginia  with  the  advent  of  radio  in 
the  nild-1920's.  Almost  from  the  very 
beginning  the  operators  of  broadcasting 
stations  made  their  facilities  available  for 
school  and  college  programs,  and  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  through  the  commercial 
sUtlons  of  the  State. 

However  It  is  Impossible  for  a  commercial 
station,  generous  as  it  might  be.  to  make 
available  enough  time  during  the  school  day 
to  serve  the  educational  needs  of  a  com- 
munity and  with  educators  turning  more 
and  more  to  mass  media  for  solutions  to  their 
problems,  educational  broadcasting  over 
stations  licensed  to  school  systems  or  colleges 
has  been  gaining  ground.  ^  ».  v,,«^  fv- 

West  Virginia  so  far  has  lagged  behind  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  and  the  only  educational 
station  In  the  State  is  a  10-watt  FM  radio 
station  operated  by  Marshall  University. 

Cooperative  efforts  to  secure  educational 
broadcasting  for  West  Virginia  began  In  1952 
when  educators  in  the  northern  and  central 
sections  of  the  State  secured  the  allocation 
of  channel  5  in  Weston  for  educational  pur- 
poses, but  funds  could  not  be  found  to  build 
the  staUon. 

In  May  1960,  six  colleges  and  West  Virginia 
University  formed  the  North  Central  West 
Virginia  ETV  Committee  to  promote  educa- 
tional television  In  that  part  of  the  State. 
With  the  aid  of  a  Ford  Foundation  grant  five 
visitation  teams  from  this  committee  visited 
ETV  operations  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States. 


In  November  1960.  six  West  Virginians  at- 
tended the  North  Central  Conference  on  the 
Educational  Uses  of  Television  at  Ohio  State 
University.  While  there  they  drafted  a  tenta- 
tive plan  for  State  action  which  was  reported 
to  the  State  superintendent  of  schools.  In 
July  1961,  the  State  superintendent  called 
a  meeting  of  broadcasters  and  educators  and 
a  State  advisory  committee  on  educational 
broadcasting  was  formed. 

A  steering  committee  from  this  advisory 
group  hetoed  plan  a  statewide  dissemination 
conferenc?  sponsored  by  the  North  Central 
Association.  This  was  held  at  Jacksons  Mill 
in  October  1961.  County  school  officials  and 
college  representatives  from  all  over  the  State 
attended  this  meeting  where  statewide  plans 
were  prepared  and  approved  by  the  North 
Central  representatives. 

These  plans  called  for  more  educational 
use  of  existing  commercial  facilities,  for 
greater  student  participation  in  broadcast 
activities,  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
the  advent  of  broadcast  instruction  in  their 
classrooms  and  for  the  creation  of  a  State 
educational  broadcasting  authority  to  super- 
vise the  development  of  educational  radio 
and  television  In  West  Virginia. 

To  implement  the  plan,  the  State  super- 
intendent of  schools  retained  an  educational 
broadcasting  consultant  and  the  county 
superintendents  were  asked  to  appoint  edu- 
cational broadcasting  committees.  A  pilot 
area  workshop  was  held  in  leckley  in  Decem- 
ber 1961. 

However,  this  procedure  was  deemed  too 
slow  to  cover  the  entire  State  and  it  was 
decided  to  use  television  In  order  to  reach 
the  educators  in  most  parts  of  West  Virginia. 
On  April  21.  1962.  a  special  statewide  tele- 
cast was  carried  by  WCHS-TV  in  Charleston 
and  WJEB-TV  in  Weston  on  which  the 
State  superintendent  and  his  staff  talked 
to  the  county  educational  broadcasting 
committees  and  the  public  concerning  tele- 
vision and  radio  and  the  schools. 

In  June  1962.  the  Governor  appointed  an 
interim  Educational  BroadcasUng  Authority 
and  charged  it  with  making  plans  for  the 
use  of  radio  and  television  in  education.  In 
October  this  authority  secvired  a  grant  of 
S  10.000  from  the  Benedum  Fotmdatlon  of 
Pittsburgh  to  make  a  Statewide  technical 
ETV  survey. 

In  December  1962.  the  Interim  authority 
also  received  approval  of  a  $1,500  grant  from 
the  Southern  Regional  Education  Boardof 
AtlanU  to  Inform  the  puhUc  about  ETV 
through  workshops. 

The  1963  legislature  formally  created  the 
Educational  Broadcasting  Authority.  Six 
members  are  appointed  for  overlapping  6- 
year  terms.  One  is  designated  by  the  West 
Virginia  University  Board  of  Governors,  one 
represents  the  SUte  board  of  education,  and 
the  ninth  member  is  the  State  school 
superintendent. 

The  authority  was  given  its  first  budget 
by  the  1965  legislature  when  $75,000  was 
appropriated  for  the  1965-66  fiscal  year.  The 
authority  has  opened  an  ofBce  at  1033  Quar- 
rier  Street  and  the  staff  consists  of  Harry  M. 
Brawley.  executive  secretary:  Mrs.  Susan 
Keith-Lucas,  coordinator;  and  Mrs.  Shirley 
B.  Jones.  OfBce  manager.  .^    «    *  . 

The  authority  has  two  goals.  The  first  is 
to  get  as  many  stations  on  the  air  as  possible 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  by  encouraging 
efforts  on  the  local  level  and  by  seeking  Fed- 
eral funds  to  supplement  State  money. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  54TH  CONFERENCE 
OP  THE  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
UNION 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Pirnie]  is  recogniz«»d  for 
60  minutes. 


Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
make  a  brief  report  on  the  54th  Confer- 
ence of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
which  was  held  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  on 
September  8-17.  The  Conference  was 
attended  by  some  554  delegates  from  61 
member  countries  of  the  Union.  Dele- 
gates from  Congo/L6opoldville  and  Nic- 
aragua attended  for  the  first  time. 

At  the  opening  ceremony,  messages  of 
welcome  were  received  from  Mr.  Alan 
Macnaughton,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  from  the  Prime  Mimster  of 
Canada.  Mr.  Lester  B.  Pearson;  from  the 
president  of  the  Canadian  group.  Sen- 
ator J.  M.  Dessureault,  who  was  elected 
President  of  the  Conference,  and  from 
the  Governor  General  of  Canada,  the 
Right  Honorable  Georges  P.  Vanier.  All 
the  plenary  sessions  of  the  Conference 
were  held  in  the  impressive  Chamber  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  U.S.  delegation  consisted  of   11 
Representatives  and  2  Senators,  as  fol- 
lows: Representative  Alexander  Pirnie, 
of  New  York,  who  served  as  chairman  of 
the  delegation  in  the  absence  of  Senator 
Talmadge,  of  Georgia,  who,  with  most  of 
the  appointed  Senate  delegates,  was  de- 
tained in  Washington  by  the  current  de- 
bate on  the  farm  bill;  Representatives  E. 
Ross  Adair,  of  Indiana.  Emilio  Q.  Dad- 
DARio,  of  Connecticut,  Edward  J.  Derwin- 
SKi.  of  Illinois,  Eligio  de  la  Garza,  of 
Texas  Paul  C.  Jones,  of  Missouri,  Clar- 
ence b.  Long,  of  Maryland.  Catherine 
May.  of  Washington,  Robert  McClory. 
of  Illinois,  W.  Robert  Poage.  of  Texas, 
and  B.  P.  Sisk.  of  California.    The  Sen- 
ate delegates  who  were  able  to  attend 
part  of  the  time  were  Senators  Stephen 
M    Young,  of  Ohio,  and  Strom  Thur- 
mond, of  South  Carolina.    Former  Rep- 
resentative Katharine  St.  George   was 
also  a  member  of  our  delegation. 

The  staff  consisted  of  Dr.  George  B. 
Galloway,  executive  secretary;  Darrell 
St.  Claire,  administrative  officer;  Dr. 
Charles  Gellner  and  Donald  R.  Morris, 
advisers;  Milrae  Jensen  and  Martha 
Price,  secretaries.  They  performed  their 
duties  with  faithfulness  and  efficiency, 
contributing  materially  to  the  success  of 
the  Conference. 

I  am  happy  to  report,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  our  delegation  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  confer- 
ence. We  were  represented  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  IPU  Council  by  Representa- 
tives Derwinski  and  Po.^ge.  During  the 
general  debate  that  follo\\ed  the  open- 
ing session  Senator  Young  spoke  on  the 
importance  of  1965  as  the  International 
Cooperation  Year,  and  I  spoke  on  con- 
trolling the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
as   an  essential  task  for   international 

peace.  . 

Representative  Daddario  opened  the 
debate  on  "The  United  Nations:  Instru- 
ment of  International  Cooperation  for 
Peace  and  Disarmament"  which  was  a 
central  theme  of  the  conference.   He  ana 


I  also  participated  actively  in  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Committee  on  Political 
Questions,  International  Security  and 
Disarmament  which  hammered  out  one 
of  the  major  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
conference. 

Representative  W.  Robert  Poage  ad- 
dressed the  conference  on  "New  Pros- 
pects for  International  Economic  Rela- 
tions" and  served  on  the  Economic  and 
Social  Committee  with  Representative 
Paul  Jones,  who  spoke  on  "The  Process 
of  Economic  Development."  Represent- 
ative Clarence  Long  also  served  on  the 
Economic  and  Social  Committee,  which 
authored  another  resolution  adopted  by 
this  conference. 

Representatives  Adair  and  McClory 
represented  the  United  States  on  the 
Parliamentary  and  Juridical  Committee, 
while  Representatives  Sisk  and  Mc- 
Clory addressed  the  conference  on 
"Means  of  Strengthening  the  EITective- 
ness  of  Parliamentary  Institutions." 

On  the  Cultural  Committee  of  the 
Union  we  were  ably  represented  by  Rep- 
resentatives Catherine  May  and  Robert 
McClory  who  was  the  rapporteur  of  this 
committee. 

Representatives  Derwinski,  Sisk,  and 
de  la  Garza  were  the  spokesmen  for  the 
United  States  on  the  Committee  on  Non- 
Self-Goveming  Territories  and  Ethnic 
Questions. 

All  five  standing  Study  Committees  of 
the  Union  met  during  the  conference  and 
considered  amendments  to  their  draft 
resolutions  and  formulated  their  work 
programs  for  1966. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  of  debate 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  the 
conference  also  adopted  without  debate 
four  resolutions  on  the  following  topics: 

First.  The  demographic  problem  and 
the  forthcoming  United  Nations  confer- 
ence on  world  population. 

Second.  Relations  between  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  and  UNESCO. 

Third.  The  use  of  television  and  other 
modern  technical  media  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  and  adults  in  a  spirit  of 
international  peace  and  friendship. 

Fourth.  The  problem  of  apartheid  in 
the  light  of  the  universal  declaration  of 
human  rights  and  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

During  the  conference  Senators  Des- 
sureault. of  Canada,  and  de  Baeck,  of 
Belgium,  were  elected  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Union  for  4-year  terms 
to  fill  two  vacancies  on  that  body. 
Rainierl  Mazzilli,  of  Brazil,  was  reelected 
President  of  the  IPU  Council  for  2  years. 

The  most  significant  matters  with 
which  the  conference  was  confronted  lay 
In  the  political  area.  These  reflected  the 
issues  of  the  cold  war — Vietnam,  Com- 
munist China's  representation  in  the 
United  Nations,  disarmament,*means  of 
assuring  world  peace,  and  others.  If  one 
subject  could  be  singled  out  as  a  matter 
of  the  deepest  concern  as  manifested  in 
the  remarks  of  the  delegates,  it  was  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam. 

Many  things  were  said  about  Vietnam, 
some  of  them  critical  of  the  policy  and 
actions  of  the  United  States.  Congress- 
man Daddario  of  t^he  U.S.  delegation 
skillfully  presented 'an  analysis  of  the 
American  position  on  Vietnam  in  his 


statement  as  a  rapporteur  of  the  politi- 
cal committee.  He  stressed  American 
willingness  to  enter  into  unconditional 
negotiations  on  Vietnam,  and  cataloged 
the  many  efforts  already  made  by  the 
United  States  to  open  a  path  to  a  peace- 
ful solution.  The  United  Nations  had  a 
role  to  play  in  the  Vietnamese  situation, 
he  said,  and  the  member  states  should 
search  for  any  effective  way  in  which  an 
agency  of  the  United  Nations  could  pro- 
mote peace.  The  United  Nations  would 
be  judged  by  history,  he  declared,  on  the 
basis  of  its  performance  in  situations  like 
that  of  Vietnam.  In  short,  Congress- 
man Daddario  portrayed  convincingly 
the  defensive  and  peaceful  aim  of  the 
American  role  in  the  tragic  Vietnamese 
crisis. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  pro- 
ceedings there  were  specific  motions  at- 
tacking U.S.  policy  regarding  Vietnam 
that  had  to  be  met.  In  the  meeting  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Council  on  Tues- 
day, September  7,  preceding  the  formal 
opening  of  the  General  Conference,  con- 
sideration was  given  to  resolutions  intro- 
duced by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic  condemning  U.S.  actions 
in  defense  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam. The  Soviet  resolution  appealed 
"to  the  Congress  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States"  to  stop  the  "barbarian 
bombings"  of  North  Vietnam,  to  with- 
draw American  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam, and  to  "respect  the  right  of  the 
people  of  Vietnam  to  settle  their  own 
affairs  by  themselves." 

The  resolution  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public was  less  direct  but  called  for  "ces- 
sation of  American  air  raids,"  the  ap- 
plication of  the  1954  Geneva  Agreements, 
and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  negotia- 
tions "between  all  interested  parties." 

The  Council  voted  against  recommend- 
ing that  the  Conference  take  up  these 
resolutions  for  debate.  Under  the  rules 
of  procedure  this  meant  that  the  resolu- 
tions could  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of 
the  Conference  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  that  body.  The  full  Conference  took 
the  procedural  vote  on  these  on  Friday, 
September  10.  and  they  were  rejected. 

Some  delegations  felt,  however,  that 
the  Conference  should  not  remain  silent 
on  the  Vietnam  situation,  which  they  felt 
to  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous  crises 
on  the  international  scene.  In  its  meet- 
ing on  September  15,  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Coimcil  voted  to  recommend  to 
the  Conference  a  resolution  on  Vietnam 
introduced  by  Mr.  Moutet,  of  France. 
This  resolution,  which  was  essentially  an 
urgent  appeal  to  the  parties  concerned  to 
start  negotiations  to  end  the  conflict 
without  any  preconditions,  waa  not  ob- 
jectionable in  itself  to  the  United  States, 
but  It  was  thought  that  if  it  became  a 
subject  of  debate  In  the  full  Conference 
it  could  be  a  lightning  rod  attracting 
acrimonious  accusations  and  extended 
discussion.  The  U.S.  group,  therefore, 
sought  to  convince  other  delegations  of 
the  imprudence  of  placing  it  on  the 
agenda. 

When  the  question  of  placing  it  on  the 
agenda  came  before  the  Conference  on 
September  16, 1  raised  a  point  of  order  to 
which  the  Secretary  General  replied  that 
if  it  were  placed  on  the  agenda  It  would 


be  open  to  debate  and  to  amendments.  I 
observed,  if  one  voted  against  placing  the 
resolution  on  the  agenda,  that  would  not 
be  a  vote  against  the  resolution  as  such 
but  merely  an  expression  that  one  felt 
the  subject  had  already  been  adequately 
considered  by  the  Conference.  Mr. 
Moutet  himself  in  presenting  the  resolu- 
tion also  assisted  the  situation  by  saying 
that  he  had  no  wish  that  his  action 
should  result  in  the  reopening  of  dis- 
cussions. The  resolution  failed  to  re- 
ceive the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  and 
thus  was  barred  from  the  agenda.  Con- 
sequently there  is  no  direct  reference  to 
Vietnam  in  the  resolutions  finally  ap- 
proved by  the  Conference. 

The  formal  political  item  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Conference  was  entitled, 
"The  United  Nations,  Instrument  of  In- 
ternational Cooperation  for  Peace  and 
Disarmament."  In  this  title  the  word 
"disarmament"  is  closely  linked  to  that 
of  "peace."  The  need  for  disarmament 
as  a  means  of  assuring  peace  was  often 
stressed  at  the  ConJference.  In  my  state- 
ment in  the  general  debate  I  urged  action 
on  one  of  the  most  pressing  arms  con- 
trol tasks  the  international  community 
should  undertake  today  in  the  interest 
of  peace;  namely,  action  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  I  advocated 
three  principal  ways  of  doing  this — con- 
clusion of  an  antiproliferatlon  treaty 
along  the  lines  of  that  recently  proposed 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Disarmament  Conference  in  Ge- 
neva, the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  provid- 
ing for  a  comprehensive  ban  on  all  nu- 
clear weapon  tests  including  those  tm- 
derground,  and  the  adherence  of  Com- 
munist China  and  other  coimtries  which 
have  not  yet  done  so  to  the  currently  ef- 
fective treaty  prohibiting  nuclear  test- 
ing in  the  atmosphere,  in  space  and  un- 
derwater, and  finally  the  conclusion  of 
agreements  to  limit  nuclear  weapons  and 
nuclear  delivery  systems. 

At  the  Dublin  session  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  in  the  spring  of  1965 
the  Political  Committee  had  not  adopted 
a  draft  resolution  on  this  subject,  but  en- 
visaged that  such  a  resolution  would  be 
prepared  at  the  Ottawa  Conference.  Six 
draft  resolutions  were  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Political  Committee, 
each  reflecting  the  particular  political 
positions  of  the  parliamentary  groups  of 
the  countries  concerned.  I  would  like 
to  describe  these  briefly  so  that  you  may 
obtain  an  Idea  of  the  range  of  political 
problems  the  Conference  considered. 

The  flrst  draft  resolution  was  submit- 
ted by  the  U.S.S.R.  parliamentary  group. 
It  appealed  to  all  the  parliamentary 
groups  to  Influence  their  governments  to 
make  the  United  Nations  an  effective  in- 
strument for  peace  and  to  defend  the 
principle  of  noninterference  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  other  countries.  It  con- 
demned "aggressive  actions"  against  the 
democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the 
"armed  intervention"  In  South  Vietnam. 
It  also  condemned  the  "military  Inter- 
vention" In  the  Dominican  Republic. 
These  two  latter  points  were,  of  course, 
obviously  aimed  at  the  United  States. 

The  Soviet  draft  also  called  for  vari- 
ous disarmament  measures,  among  them 
agreements  to  prevent  the  proliferation 
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of  nuclear  weapons,  however,  with  an 
anti-NATO  multilateral  force  clause,  to 
ban  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
establish  "in  different  areas  of  the 
world"  nuclear-free  zones,  to  eliminate 
foreign  military  bases,  and  for  nonag- 
gression  between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries. 

It  also  covered  other  matters  such  as 
the  adoption  of  a  United  Nations  Decla- 
ration on  the  Principles  of  Peaceful  Co- 
existence and  the  implementation  of  the 
U.N.  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  In- 
dependence to  Colonial  Countries  and 
Peoples. 

Another  resolution  introduced  by  the 
Czechoslovakia  group  was  shorter  than 
the  Soviet  proposal  but  similar  in  tone. 
It  said  that  the  United  Nations  was 
"crippled  by  the  aggressive  policy  of  the 
United  States"  and  called  for  adoption  of 
a  declaration  on  the  principles  of  peace- 
ful coexistence  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly.  It  was  critical  of  the 
18-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  in 
Geneva  and  called  for  a  World  Disarma- 
ment Conference.  It  also  advocated  rep- 
resentation of  the  Chinese  People's  Re- 
public in  the  United  Nations. 

The  Yugoslav  resolution  was  some- 
what more  moderate.  It  called  for 
strengthening  the  efficiency  of  the  United 
Nations  and  to  uphold  its  "democratiza- 
tion" by  adapting  it  to  "changed  world 
conditions."  It  urged  "resolving  the 
question  of  Chinese  representation" 
within  the  framework  of  support  of  the 
"universality  of  the  United  Nations."  In 
regard  to  disarmament  it  called  for  a 
World  Disarmament  Conference,  ban- 
ning all  nuclear  tests,  prohibition  of  the 
use  and  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, but  it  avoided  the  more  objection- 
able Soviet  points  such  as  the  "elimina- 
tion of  foreign  bases."  There  was  no 
condemnation  of  U.S.  "aggression"  but 
only  a  general  call  for  "noninterference 
in  internal  affairs"  so  that  peoples  could 
decide  their  future  "without  pressure, 
threat,  or  the  use  of  force." 

The  Israeli  resolution  was  quite  mod- 
erate. It  was  general  in  phraseology  and 
called  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
United  Nations,  expressed  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
stressed  the  necessity  for  each  nation  to 
fulfill  the  duties  set  forth  In  the  charter. 
The  resolution  proposed  by  the  Argen- 
tine group  was  very  short  and  stressed 
the  necessity  for  parliaments  to  "reaffirm 
the  spirit  of  universality  and  humanism 
contained  in  the  charter." 

The  draft  resolution  submitted  by  the 
British  group  professed  a  need  to  make 
the  United  Nations  an  effective  instru- 
ment for  peace.  It  cited  principles  en- 
dorsed by  the  United  Nations  committee 
of  27  relating  to  friendly  relations  be- 
tween states,  such  as  to  refrain  from 
force  and  settle  international  disputes  by 
peaceful  means,  to  respect  the  sovereign 
equality  of  states,  refrain  from  inter- 
ference In  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of 
any  state,  and  to  respect  the  principle  of 
self-determination. 

It  also  cited  an  earlier  resolution  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  favoring  or- 
ganization of  a  world  police  force  and  the 
formation  of  a  core  unit  of  military  and 


other  specialists  at  the  disposal  of  the 
United  Nations  to  send  to  troubled  areas. 
Finally,  it  called  for  moves  toward  cer- 
tain disarmament  measures  including 
general  and  complete  disarmament,  the 
prevention  of  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  the  extension  of  the  partial 
test  ban  treaty  to  underground  tests. 

In  general,  the  British  resolution  ex- 
pressed views  compatible  with  those  of 
the  U.S.  delegation. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
political  committee  in  reconciling  the 
widely  varying  resolutions  before  it,  the 
Secretary  General  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  that  the  steering  committee 
had  decided  to  appoint  a  drafting  com- 
mittee composed  of  representatives  of 
the  countries  that  proposed  the  six  reso- 
lutions and  of  the  three  rapporteurs  that 
had  been  designated  to  lead  off  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  political  committee:  Mr. 
Daddario.  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Krie- 
gel.  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  Mrs.  Chak- 
ravarty.  of  India. 

The  drafting  committee  met  on  Mon- 
day. September  13.  After  a  preliminary 
exchange  of  views  among  the  members 
regarding  various  aspects  of  the  proposed 
resolutions,  Mr.  Kriegel,  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, noted  that  there  were  certain 
subjects  common  to  the  proposed  resolu- 
tions, such  as  the  membership  of  the 
United  Nations,  disarmament,  colonial- 
ism, and  so  forth. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  efforts 
would  be  made  to  focus  on  these  various 
common  points  and  attempt  to  agree  on 
language  to  cover  them.  The  British, 
Czechoslovak,  and  Yugoslav  delegates 
undertook  this  specific  drafting  task. 
They  achieved  a  large  measure  of  agree- 
ment and  reported  back  to  the  drafting 
committee  a  single  draft  containing  two 
major  unresolved  provisions,  one  relating 
to  Communist  Chinese  representation  in 
the  United  Nations  and  the  other  relat- 
ing to  colonialism.  After  further  discus- 
sion the  drafting  committee  submitted 
an  agreed  text  to  the  full  political  com- 
mittee on  September  14.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  U.S.  representative,  Mr. 
Daddario.  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
deletion  of  specific  reference  to  Commu- 
nist China  in  the  clause  on  participation 
of  states  in  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  full  political  committee  on  Sep- 
tember 14  several  amendments  to  the 
agreed  text  were  proposed.  The  first 
sought  to  mention  Communist  China  by 
name  in  the  clause  on  participation  In  the 
United  Nations.  This  was  defeated.  The 
Soviet  Union  proposed  the  addition  of 
two  clauses  in  the  section  of  the  resolu- 
tion on  disarmament.  One  called  for  the 
dismantling  of  foreign  bases  and  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  troops.  It  was  de- 
feated. The  other  clause  which  provided 
for  establishment  of  nuclear  and  nuclear- 
free  zones  "in  different  areas  of  the 
world"  was  adopted.  Since  no  reference 
was  made  to  specific  geographic  regions, 
such  as  Europe,  tliis  clause  was  not 
deemed  unacceptable  by  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion. 

In  the  final  meeting  of  the  full  confer- 
ence on  September  17  this  resolution  as 
proposed  by  the  political  committee  was 
adopted  with  an  addition  to  the  clause  on 


nuclear  and  nuclear-free  zones  proposed 
by  the  British  Delegation. 

Let  me  close  this  brief  report,  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  making  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  our  Ambassador  to  Canada,  the 
Honorable  Walton  Butterworth  and  the 
staff  of  the  American  Embassy  for  their 
briefing  of  our  delegation  and  all  their 
help.  Including  the  reception  given  in 
honor  of  our  delegation  by  the  Ambassa- 
dor at  his  residence  in  Rockcliffe  Park. 
May  I  also  express  appreciation  of  the 
devoted  and  efficient  participation  by  the 
members  of  the  delegation  who  were 
faithful  in  their  attendance  during  the 
long  hours  of  the  sessions  and  presented 
our  coxmtry's  position  on  vital  issues  in 
incisive  and  forceful  speeches  in  com- 
mittee and  before  the  ftai  conference. 
In  conclusion,  I  include  the  text  of  these 
speeches  and  also  the  resolution  adopted 
at  this  conference: 

Controlling  the  Spread  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons:   An    Essential    Task    for    Interna- 
tional Peace 
(Speech  by  Mr.  Alexander  Pirnik    (United 
States)  at  the  54th  Conference  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union.  Sept.  18,  1965) 
Mr.  President  and  my  colleagues,  it  Is  a 
great  happiness  and  a  rich  privilege  to  meet 
In  this  stately  edifice,  the  home  of  our  sister 
parliament  to  the  north.     Our  closeness  Is 
more  than  a  geographic  fact — It  Is  a  way  of 
life  which  has  permitted  our  peoples  to  share 
mutual  problems  and  objectives  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  friendship  and  cooperation.     Our 
delegation  is  very  happy  to  be  here  and  ap- 
peclates  greatly  the  warmth  of  ovar  welcome 
and  the  generous  hospitality  we  are  experi- 
encing. 

May  I  also  compliment  our  distinguished 
Secretary  General  upon  his  comprehensive 
report  In  which  he  highlights  so  well  our 
accomplishments  and  our  frustrations. 

My  Nation  has  long  exhibited  Its  deep 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  and 
many  members  of  this  body  can  testify  to 
the  timeliness  and  effectiveness  of  Its  assist- 
ance. Even  as  we  are  meeting  here  this 
afternoon,  the  House  In  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  serve  is  taking  action  to  contmue 
this  humanitarian  partnership. 

We  are  all  concerned  with  the  Vietnam 
ordeal  and  wish  for  an  early  peace.  My 
country  has  made  very  clear  Its  uncondi- 
tional desire  to  negotiate  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace — a  peace  which  will  preserve  national 
integrity  and  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. This  should  be  the  concern  of  all  peo- 
ples. 

Our  Australian  colleague  put  the  problem 
In  correct  perspective  when  addressing  this 
body  this  very  morning.  May  we  meet  the 
crisis  of  today  In  a  way  that  will  promote 
a  secxue  and  a  happy  tomorrow. 

I  hope  that  the  comments  I  will  now  make 
may  contribute  to  our  constructive  thinking 
and  objective  action. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  tasks  the  Interna- 
tional community  must  undertake  In  order 
to  strengthen  International  peace  is  to  pre- 
vent the  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 
We  welcome  the  wide  dissemination  of  i>eace- 
ful  nuclear  technology  because  It  promises 
to  bring  untold  benefits  to  people  every- 
where. At  the  same  time,  however.  It  Is  a 
source  of  a  potentially  dangerous  security 
problem.  This  danger  springs  from  the  fact 
that  nuclear  armaments,  which  were  once 
the  technological  prerogative  of  just  a  few 
powers,  have  now  been  brought  within  the 
practical  reach  of  many.  In  some  countries, 
only  a  governmental  decision  Is  required  to 
Initiate  military  atomic  production  and  to 
trigger  an  expanded  phase  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 
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This  Is  an  ominous  situation.  If  the  num- 
ber of  nuclear  powers  should  Increase,  then 
it  is  plain  mathematics  that  the  chances  of 
a  nuclear  confrontation.  Intentional  or  ac- 
cidental, will  greatly  multiply.  In  view  of 
the  incalculable  risks  of  escalation,  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear-capable  powers  would 
constitute  a  threat  to  world  security  of  un- 
precedented gravity. 

Conscious  of  this,  the  United  States  has 
long  sought  to  contain  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Dating  back  to  the  Baruch  pro- 
posals of  the  early  postwar  period,  these  ef- 
forts may  be  traced  through  many  subse- 
quent proposals  presented  to  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international  organiza- 
tions. At  present,  U.S.  proposals  Include  the 
following  alms: 

The  first  Is  the  conclusion  of  an  agree- 
ment to  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  draft  treaty  recently  proposed  by  the 
United  States  at  the  18th  Nation  Disarma- 
ment Conference  In  Geneva  has  this  purpose. 
Under  It  the  nuclear  powers  would  under- 
take not  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons  to 
the  national  control  of  states  not  now 
possessing  them,  and  would  agree  not  to 
help  nonnuclear  powers  to  make  nuclear 
weapons.  The  nonnuclear  countries  In 
turn  would  agree  not  to  acquire  national 
control  of,  or  to  manufacture  such  weapons. 
A  major  goal  of  the  treaty  would  be  not  to 
increase  the  present  number  of  states  and 
organizations  with  an  independent  nuclear 
capability. 

If  the  nonnuclear  countries  forgo  nuclear 
arms  under  such  a  treaty  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  everyone's  security,  this  should 
not  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  safety. 
Recognizing  this,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  In  October  1964  prcxmlsed 
"strong  support"  to  nonnuclear  states 
against  threats  of  nuclear  blackmail. 

One  Immediate  way  all  states  can  counter 
the  nuclear  proliferation  danger  Is  by  fully 
utilizing  the  International  safeguards  de- 
vised by  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  to  prevent  diversion  of  peaceful  nu- 
clear materials  to  military  purposes.  The 
United  States  has  admitted  these  safeguards 
to  certain  of  its  own  atomic  reactors,  and 
urges  all  governments,  possessors  as  well  as 
nonpossessors  of  nuclear  weapons,  to  facil- 
itate the  application  of  these  or  equivalent 
safeguards. 

Another  major  aim  of  the  United  States 
Is  a  comprehensive  ban  on  nuclear  weapons 
tests.  Some  one  hundred  states  have  now 
subscribed  to  the  treaty  concluded  In  1963. 
banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  In  the  atmos- 
phere, In  space,  and  underwater.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  failure  of  a  few  significant 
countries  to  adhere  to  this  treaty  creates  a 
gap  In  the  barrier  to  nuclear  arms  prolifera- 
tion. The  United  States  strongly  backs  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
Disarmament  Commission  last  June  calling 
on  all  states  to  accede  to  this  treaty.  It  also 
firmly  supports  the  call  In  this  resolution  for 
extending  the  1963  treaty  to  nuclear  tests  un- 
derground, thus  making  It  comprehensive. 
The  United  States  is  ready  to  discuss  at  any 
time  the  current  technical  requirements  of  an 
adequate  verification  system  for  an  agree- 
ment to  ban  this  type  of  testing. 

Finally,  the  United  States  proposes  a 
limitation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear 
delivery  systems.  The  United  States  has 
standing  proposals  for  the  major  nuclear 
powers  to  cease  production  of  fissionable 
materials  for  military  purposes,  to  transfer 
substantial  quantities  of  such  materials  to 
peaceful  uses,  and  to  ImpKise  a  freeze  on 
their  strategic  missiles,  aircraft,  and  other 
nuclear  delivery  vehicles. 

All  these  United  States  proposals  are  In 
harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  United 
Nations  as  these  have  been  expressed  In 
General  Afsembly  resolutions.  They  com- 
prise a  viabl^nd  effective  program  for  curb- 
ing the  perils  of  nuclear  arms  proliferation 


and  containing  the  nuclear  arms  race.  We 
urge  their  active  consideration  by  this  Con- 
ference and  by  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations  as  valid  contributions  to  interna- 
tional peace. 

The  Process  of  Economic  Development 

(Speech   by   Representative   Paul   C.   Jones, 
U.S.  Delegate,  Sept.  13. 1965) 

Although  the  developed  countries  have 
been  pouring  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  developmental  assistance  Into  the  under- 
developed countries,  the  gap  between  living 
levels  In  the  developed  and  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  Is  becoming  wider,  rather  than 
narrower.     The  obvious  question  Is  "Why?" 

During  the  past  20  years  the  United  States 
alone  has  contributed  more  than  $110  billion 
to  more  than  100  nations  In  an  effort  to  assist 
the  peoples  of  those  nations  to  attain  a 
higher  standard  of  living.  While  in  some 
areas,  particularly  the  war-ravaged  countries 
which  were  assisted  through  the  Marshall 
plan,  these  programs  were  highly  successful, 
In  other  areas,  particularly  the  underdevel- 
oped countries,  the  efforts  were  most  disap- 
pointing, and  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  have  recognized  that  some  of 
these  programs  have  been  dismal  faU\ires. 

You  need  to  understand  the  feeling  of 
most  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress.  They  are 
generous  and  sympathetic  to  relieving  suffer- 
ing, want  and  hunger  wherever  It  exists,  and 
for  years  did  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  the 
billions  of  dollars  recommended  under  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  administrations. 
They  were  prepared  to  accept  some  disap- 
pointments— yes.  even  failures — In  some  of 
the  untried  programs,  but  they  did  expect  to 
see  some  successes  and  to  be  able  to  point 
to  worthwhile  accomplishments  through  the 
expenditure  of  these  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars which  were  being  added  annually  to  the 
national  debt  which  now  approximates  $325 
billion,  upon  which  our  taxpayers  are  paying 
interest. 

These  taxpayers  are  voters,  the  constitu- 
ents to  whom  each  of  the  635  Members  of 
Congress  must  render  an  accounting  as  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
present  themselves  for  reelection  every  2 
years.  Many  Members  have  learned  from  the 
bitter  experience  of  defeat  that  foreign  aid 
is  not  the  most  popular  issue  on  which  to 
make  a  campaign.  That  Is  why  so  many  of 
us  want  to  be  more  certain  that  the  programs 
of  Eissisting  our  friends  at  least  maintain 
these  ties  of  friendship  while  contributing  to 
the  development  of  the  tuiderdeveloped 
countries. 

Policies  advocated  and  practiced  by  our 
State  Department,  based  on  the  principle 
that  "there  are  no  strings  attached"  to  any 
aid  given  by  Uncle  Sam  who  apparently  has 
been  willing  to  be  maligned,  insulted,  and 
even  to  having  his  property  defaced,  de- 
stroyed, and  taken  over  by  uncontrolled 
mobs  who  leave  the  impression  that  they  re- 
sent these  well-intentioned  acts  of  neigh- 
borly love  and  friendship,  these  policies  are 
not  supported  by  all  Members  of  Congress. 

In  appraising  the  resvilts  of  the  hundreds 
of  programs  which  have  been  financed  by  the 
U.S.  taxpayers.  I  think  it  is  becoming  more 
app>arent  that  financial  aid  alone  will  not 
bring  about  development  in  underdeveloped 
countries,  and  that  more  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  development  of  plans  which  can 
be  activated  through  mutual  cooperation, 
confidence,  and  understanding.  There  must 
be  clear  statements  of  priorities  before  any 
foreign  aid  can  be  effective.  There  must  be 
coordination  in  developing  programs  affect- 
ing health,  education,  transportation,  power 
development,  and  industrialization. 

It  is  time  to  dispel  the  fallacious  belief 
that  economic  development  is  primarily  a 
problem  of  capital  investment  and  that  with 
the  availability  of  sufficient  capital  all  of  our 
problems    automatically   are   solved.    There 


must  be  changes  in  economic  and  social  or- 
ganization, there  must  be  changes  in  the 
habits  of  thought  and  the  ways  of  life  of  the 
people.  In  short,  it  seems  to  me  there  must 
be  a  shift  in  the  emphasis  from  the  material 
to  the  human  aspects  of  economic  progress. 

the  problem  of  economic  development 

The  problem  of  economic  development  is 
a  process  of  changing  a  whole  society.  Per- 
haps the  most  serious  aspect  of  development 
planning  is  what  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations  calls  the 
vicious  circle  of  population  backlash.  The 
more  extensive,  and  the  more  developed, 
health  services  in  an  underdeveloped  coun- 
try become,  the  more  serious  the  population 
problem  seems  to  be.  In  some  countries 
population  doubles  every  25  years.  Preven- 
tive medicine,  including  the  increasing  use 
of  vaccines,  antibiotics,  is  radically  reducing 
mortality  rates,  while  birth  rates  remain 
high.  The  largest  Increases  in  population 
continue  to  be  In  countries  where  poverty  is 
most  acute. 

Economic  development  depends  more  upon 
people  than  upon  capital.  The  most  impor- 
tant ingredient  of  all  in  economic  developH 
ment  is  education  in  its  broadest  sense.  In- 
deed, education,  in  the  narrow  sense  of 
training,  can  sometimes  be  harmful  if  it  is 
not  accompanied  by  education  In  the  larger 
sense,  which  means  acquiring  the  abUity  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  forces  that 
make  for  a  rising  level  of  living.  It  means 
appreciation  of  the  cause  and  effect  relation- 
ship between  resources  and  production,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  population  growth,  on  the 
other. 

It  is  dangerous  when  economic  planning 
creates  a  revolution  of  rising  expectations 
without  making  it  clear  that  the  expectations 
can  be  realized  only  after  long  and  arduous 
effort.  It  appears  that  disappointment  can 
easily  turn  into  resentment,  even  of  the  best 
intentions  of  the  donors.  Until  men  and 
women  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  want 
education  for  their  children  enough  to  make 
sacrifices,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be 
effective  development.  Education  and  abun- 
dance must  be  desired  enough  to  sacrifice 
leisxire.  elaborate  ceremonials,  and  rellglovifl 
codes  that  make  a  virtue  of  resignation  and 
suffering. 

It  is  especially  important  that  plans  not 
attempt  to  do  too  much,  too  soon,  by  build- 
ing elaborate  superstructures  without  first 
laying  adequate  human  foundations. 


Means  of  Strengthening  the  Effectiveness 
OF  Parliamentary  Institutions 

(Speech  by  Robert  McClort,  Member  of  Con- 
gress, U.S.  Delegate.  54th  Conference  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Sept.  16.  1965) 

My  colleagues,  the  great  hope  of  mankind 
is  in  the  strengthening  of  the  functions  and 
influences  of  the  parliaments  of  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

As  representatives  of  the  p>eople  and  as 
their  direct  voices  in  the  government,  the 
opportimlty  for  the  people  to  gain  expres- 
sion and  to  articulate  their  hopes  for  Inter- 
national understanding  and  peace  is  vested 
in  us. 

The  role  and  powers  of  representative  as- 
semblies have  frequently  been  questioned 
during  the  20th  century.  The  development 
of  the  welfare  state  and  the  management  of 
the  national  economy  have  greatly  increased 
the  tasks  Imposed  on  governmental  Institu- 
tions during  recent  decades  and  augmented 
the  authority  of  the  executive  branch.  The 
substantive  content  and  volume  of  the  legis- 
lative program  have  also  changed.  During 
the  19th  century  such  matters  as  rivers  and 
hart>ors  legislation,  tariff  revision  and  the 
like  comprised  a  large  portion  of  the  legisla- 
tive agenda  of  the  American  Congress.  To- 
day problems  of  foreign  policy,  social  welfare 
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legislation  and  the  exploration  of  outer  space 
are  major  Items  on  our  calendars. 

Meanwhile,  there  has  been  a  general  shift 
toward  expanding  executive  initiative  in  pub- 
lic policymaking,  away  from  the  legislature 
and  toward  bureaucracy.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
present  practice  In  the  United  States  for  the 
President  to  make  detailed  recommendations 
to  Congress  and  to  exert  pressure  on  Congress 
for  the  adoption  of  measures  to  carry  out 
theso  recommendations. 

The  superior  position  held  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  since  1932  has 
stimulated  recurring  demands  for  a  restora- 
tion of  legislative  Initiative  and  of  the  co- 
equal place  of  the  Congress  in  the  political 
scheme  of  checks  and  balances.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  proper  role  of  Congress  in  our 
politcial  system  has  become  a  matter  of 
much  concern  to  legislators  and  to  students 
of  government. 

Many  proposals  for  congressional  reforms 
and  Improvements  are  being  made  at  hear- 
ings being  held  now  by  a  Joint  committee 
of  the  American  Congress.     Numerous  sug- 
gestions are  being  made  to  modernize  parUa- 
mentary  practice  In  various  ways.     Some  of 
these  proposals  call  for  strengthening  party 
government  in  Congress,  others  are  designed 
to  correct  the  dispersion  of  power  in  Congress 
by  strengthening  the  central  leadership  and 
by  integrating  foreign  and  miUtary  policies. 
One  set  of  suggestions  would  expand  our 
research    and    information   services    by   en- 
larging the  Legislative  Reference  Service  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  increase  Its  staff 
in  order  to  provide  a  central  research  pool 
for  Members.    This  expansion  would  Include 
the    establishment    of    a    separate    unit    to 
handle     constituent     inquiries     comparable 
perhaps  to  the  ombudsmen  In  some  Scandi- 
navian countries.    It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  advisory  councils  should  be  created  of 
nongovernment  experts  In  specialized  fields 
,  to    aid    Members    in    researching    technical 
matters.     This  might  Include  a  congressional 
Institute  of  scholars  drawn  from  the  finest 
minds  of  the  academic  community.    Com- 
mittees   could    also   conduct   seminars    and 
enter    into    private   contracts   for   research 
studies  In  depth. 

A  second  set  of  suggestions  calls  for 
strengthening  the  power  of  the  purse.  Un- 
der this  head  are  proposals  to  establish  a 
Joint  committee  on  the  budget  designed  to 
provide  for  a  more  effective  evaluation  of  the 
fiscal  requirements  of  executive  agencies. 
It  also  has  been  suggested  that  the  size  of 
the  staffs  of  the  Appropriations  Committees 
be  enlarged  to  Include  accountants,  attor- 
neys, economists,  and  Investigators.  Others 
propose  that  Joint  hearings  should  be  held 
by  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  two 
Houses,  that  the  President  be  given  the 
power  of  an  item  veto  on  appropriation  bills, 
that  appropriations  be  made  for  2  fiscal 
years  rather  than  annually,  and  that  two 
sessions  of  the  Congress  be  scheduled  each 
year  with  one  devoted  to  money  matters  and 
the  other  to  general  legislation. 

With  a  view  to  strengthening  legislative 
oversight  of  the  executive.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  minority  or  opposition  party 
be  given  control  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Conunittees  on  Government  Operations,  that 
permanent  subcommittees  on  legislative 
oversight  be  created  In  each  standing  sub- 
stantive committee,  and  that  periodic  re- 
view of  Federal  grant  programs  should  be 
conducted. 

Finally,  the  Special  Joint  Committee  on 
Reforming  and  Modernizing  the  Congress  has 
received  suggestions  to  strengthen  the  cen- 
tral leadership  by  giving  the  leaders  the 
authority  to  determine  the  agenda  of  the 
House,  a  power  now  largely  exercised  by  the 
Rules  Cormnlttee;  giving  the  Speaker  the 
right  to  schedule  legislation;  and  by  giving 
the  majority  party  leadership  in  both  Houses 
the  power  to  take  bills  from  committee  and 
bring  them  to  the  floor. 


These  are  only  a  few  of  scores  of  suggested 
changes  in  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  American  Congress  that  have  been 
made  during  recent  weeks  by  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  well  as  by  political  scientist  witnesses  and 
by  spokesmen  for  various  national  organi- 
zations, at  hearings  being  held  by  the  Spe- 
cial Joint  Committee  of  Congress.  The  cwn- 
mittee  has  taken  no  position  on  any  sug- 
gested reforms  and  will  study  all  meritorious 
proposals  with  an  open  mind  before  arriving 
at  any  conclusions.  However,  the  creation 
and  composition  of  this  committee  and  the 
character  of  the  testimony  it  has  received 
reflect  the  widespread  interest  in  the  United 
States  in  strengthening  our  Congress,  sim- 
plifying its  operations.  Improving  its  rela- 
tions with  other  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  enabling  it  better  to  meet  Its  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Constitution. 

We  parliamentarians  must  demonstrate 
our  efficiency.  We  must  adopt  modern  pro- 
cedures. Our  strength  lies  In  large  measure 
In  our  ability  to  meet  the  demands  of  Gov- 
ernment which  we  can  j>erform  best  and 
which  at  the  same  time  assure  the  people  of 
the  greatest  amount  of  individual  liberty. 
My  colleagues,  the  great  hope  of  mankind 
Is  In  the  strengthening  of  the  functions  and 
Influence  of  the  parliaments  of  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

As  Representatives  of  the  people — and  as 
their  direct  voices  In  the  Government — this 
opportunity  for  the  people  to  gain  expres- 
sion and  to  articulate  their  hopes  for  inter- 
national understanding  and  peace — Is  vested 
In  us. 


New   Prospects  for  Internationai. 
Economic  Relations 
(Speech  of  Hon.  W.  R.  Poagk,  U.S.A.,  at  the 
54th  Interparliamentary  Conference,  at  Ot- 
tawa, Sept.  14.  1965) 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  friends  and  colleagues, 
the  need  for  a  sweeping  change  In  the  con- 
ditions of  trade  between  the  nations  of  the 
world  has  long  been  recognized.  The  con- 
tinued deficits  which  some  countries  are 
facing  in  their  trade  balances  evidences  the 
need.  At  the  close  of  the  last  World  War 
the  problem  was  for  the  countries  of  the 
world,  particularly  those  of  Europe,  to  be 
able  to  buy  at  all.  They  had  so  little  pro- 
ductive capacity  and  their  needs  were  so 
great  that  they  simply  could  not  repair  their 
Industries  without  help.  They  were  In  the 
position  of  a  man  with  a  truck  loaded  with 
valuable  produce  who  was  out  of  gasoline  and 
out  of  money.  With  the  gift  of  a  little  gas- 
oline he  could  soon  become  a  factor  in  the 
market. 

The  United  States  of  America,  under  the 
Marshall  plan,  provided  the  needed  gasoline 
and  most  of  Europe  has  become  strong  and 
prosperous.  This  Is  as  it  should  be  and  we 
are  all  happy  that  It  is  so. 

But  the  real  longtime  problems  of  trade 
do  not  exist  between  the  developed  coun- 
tries. There  Is  plenty  of  trade  between  such 
countries.  Trade  between  the  United  States 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Japan  or  Canada  on 
the  other,  had  run  Into  the  billions  of  dollars 
each  year.  These  countries  have  the  capaci- 
ty to  produce  everything  they  need  and  they 
also  have  the  capacity  to  buy  what  they 
want  if  they  feel  that  It  Is  more  advantageous 
to  buy  than  to  produce. 

No.  my  friends;  the  real  problems  of  trade 
are  those  which  confront  the  underdeveloped 
nations.  They  have  no  gasoline  for  their 
truck  but  if  they  did  they  have  nothing  to 
sell  which  would  buy  the  fuel  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  next  load. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  and  a 
n\unber  of  other  of  the  more  fortimate  coun- 
tries have  in  recent  years  sought  to  give  aid 
either  directly  or  through  credits  to  those 
coimtrles  which  have  no  industrial  base  of 
their  own. 


I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  applauded  the  hu- 
manitarian aspects  of  this  help.  It  has  fed 
millions  of  starving  people.  It  has  provided 
medical  treatment.  It  has  reduced  the  death 
rate,  and  I  am  afraid  that  in  many  Instances 
it  has  increased  the  birth  rate.  In  the  final 
analysis  it  has  Increased  trie  pressure  of 
population  on  Inadequate  resources.  In  all 
too  many  lands  this  succor  to  the  unfortu- 
nate may  have  actually  aggravated  their 
problems.  Definitely  It  Is  no  lasting  answer 
to  a  low  standard  of  living  for  a  third  party 
to  provide  food  and  shelter. 

Of  course,  these  needs  can  and  should  be 
met  by  the  developed  nations  on  r»n  emer- 
gency basis — when  an  area  Is  the  victim  of 
an  earthquake,  a  fire,  or  a  tidal  wave.  The 
United  States  is  ready,  and  I  am  sure  every 
nation  represented  at  this  conference  is 
ready,  to  respond  with  aid  in  such  catastro- 
phies,  but  speaking  only  as  a  parliamentari- 
an, and  for  my  Government,  I  think  it  is 
a  vain  hope  to  expect  aid  to  ever  take  the 
place  of  sound  trade. 

Aid  beyond  the  disaster  assistance  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  inevitably  debilitates 
the  recipient  country.  All  nations  know  this 
fact  and  secretly  acknowledge  it.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  a  people  to  say  we  will  accept 
no  aid  where  there  are  any  strings  attached. 
But  it  is  Impossible  to  receive  gifts  or  aid 
without  obligations.  There  may  be  no  ex- 
pressed or  publicly  recognized  obligations, 
but  there  is  certainly  an  element  of  grati- 
tude in  even  the  most  debased  Individual, 
or  even  animal,  and  so  there  must  be  in  na- 
tions. The  great  God  who  made  us  all,  and 
who  most  of  us  recognize,  put  that  trait  of 
gratitude  in  our  hearts  and  consciences.  If  I 
eat  bread  for  which  I  did  not  work  I  am 
obligated,  no  matter  how  loudly  I  protest  to 
the  contrary. 

How,  then,  are  the  underdeveloped  people 
to  secure  the  capital  needed  to  develop  their 
resources  and  to  raise  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing? I  think  that  we  all  know  that  this 
would  be  a  much  better  world  If  the  people 
of  every  land  enjoyed  higher  standards  of 
living  and  most  of  us  will  agree  this  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  accumvdation 
of  capital  with  which  to  build  the  machines 
and  Industrial  plants  which  so  enormously 
extend  man's  productivity. 

In  years  past  this  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal was  a  slow  and  painful  process.  Capital 
was  first  borrowed  at  fantastic  Interest  rates. 
My  own  people  borrowed  very  heavily  from 
Britain,  France,  and  Holland.  It  took  xis 
hundreds  of  years  to  repay.  The  Soviet 
Union  in  effect  borrowed  from  the  living 
standards  of  Its  own  people.  It  has  only 
been  within  the  last  few  years  that  it  has 
been  possible  to  relax  this  pressure.  Other 
nations  have  used  other  devices  but  in  the 
end  all  have  found  that  some  way  or  other 
they  must  pay  for  the  capital  they  need. 
Most  of  the  undeveloped  countries  have 
little  with  which  to  pay  except  primary  prod- 
ucts— the  products  of  the  forest,  the  fields, 
and  the  mines.  As  I  see  it  what  we  need  la 
higher  prices  the  world  over  for  these  pri- 
mary products. 

Obviously  In  the  limited  time  I  have  I  can- 
not analyze  any  plans  for  higher  prices.  I 
can  only  point  out  that  if  the  price  of  cof- 
fee, the  price  of  rubber,  the  price  of  wheat, 
of  beef  and  of  oil  were  Increased  to  some- 
thing like  what  the  wheat  farmer  gets  in 
France  or  the  cattle  raiser  gets  In  Britain 
that  most  of  the  people  of  the  world  would 
be  able  to  buy  much  of  the  capital  goods 
which  they  must  have  to  start  the  spiral  in 
the  right  direction — and  that  all  this  Is 
largely  a  matter  of  cooperation. 
•■  Almost  every  developed  nation  now  admin- 
isters prices  of  its  homegrown  products. 
The  United  States  has  gone  further  and  has 
administered  the  production  of  many  pri- 
mary Items  of  world  commerce  like  cotton, 
wheat,  and  sugar.  But  I  doubt  that  our 
people  are  going  to  long  continue  to  malie 
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all  of  the  sacrifice.  We  simply  cannot  ex- 
pect American  farmers  to  continue  to  re- 
duce production  unless  others  do  likewise. 
If  we  are  to  have  any  real  Increase  in  the 
value  of  primary  products  all  producers  the 
world  over  must  Join  in  the  effort. 


The  UNrrED  Nations,  Instrument  of  Inter- 
national Cooperation  for  Peace  and  Dis- 
armament 

(Resolution  adopted  by  the  54th  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Conference) 
The  54th  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference; 
Aware  of  the  need  to  make  the  United  Na- 
tions an  effective  instrument  for  peace  and 
disarmament; 

Welcoming  the  ratification  of  the  amend- 
ments contained  In  Resolution  1991  (XVm) 
of  the  General  Assembly,  widening  the  rep- 
resentation of  states  on  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  as 
an  expression  of  the  democratization  of  the 
United  Nations  and  its  adaptation  to  chang- 
ing world  conditions; 

Conscious  that  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
recognize  the  principle  of  the  universality  of 
the  United  Nations  by  accepting  the  partici- 
pation In  the  organization  of  all  states  which 
are  prepared  to  accept  all  the  obligations 
stated  In  the  charter; 

Invites  all  states  strictly  to  abide  by  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  in  their  in- 
ternational relations  and,  in  particular,  to 
respect  the  principles  of  sovereign  equality 
and  noninterference  in  matters  within  the 
domestic  Jurisdiction  of  states  In  order  that 
all  peoples  may  freely  decide  their  own  fu- 
ture without  pressure,  threat  or  the  use  of 
force; 

Welcomes  the  efforts  made  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  Friendly  Relations  and  Co- 
operation Among  States  and  calls  upon  this 
Committee  to  expedite  its  work; 

Urges  the  U.N.  further  to  pursue  its  efforts 
to  resolve  in  a  peaceful  manner  the  inter- 
national conflicts  which  are  currently  oc- 
curring In  various  quarters  of  the  world; 

Supports,  In  accordance  with  "The  Joint 
Statement  of  Agreed  Principles  for  Disarma- 
ment Negotiations"  of  1961,  moves  toward: 

(a)  general  and  complete  disarmament,  in- 
cluding the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons, 
under  effective  international  control; 

(b)  an  international  agreement  to  prevent 
the  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  on  the 
basis  of  the  principles  set  out  in  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  Resolution  1665 
(XVI)  on  the  prevention  of  the  wider  dis- 
Eemlnation  of  nuclear  weapons; 

(c)  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  banning 
nuclear  weapons  tests  underground  to  sup- 
plement the  agreement  signed  at  Moscow  on 
August  5,  1963,  and  the  adherence  to  that 
agreement  of  all  other  states  which  have  not 
yet  done  so; 

(d)  measiu'es  to  relax  International  ten- 
sion, and  halt  and  reverse  the  arms  race; 

(e)  the  establishment  In  different  areas 
of  the  world  of  nuclear  and  rocket-free  zones, 
as  proposed  in  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
52d  Inter-Parllamentary  Conference  in  Bel- 
grade entitled  "The  Creation  of  Denuclear- 
ized and  Limited  Armaments  Zones  as  a  First 
Step  Toward  General  and  Complete  Disar- 
mament"; 

Reaffirms  the  utility  of  the  Elghteen-Na- 
tion  Committee  on  Disarmament  and  its  con- 
tinuing efforts; 

Welcomes  further  the  resolution  of  the 
Disarmament  Commission  of  the  U.N.  whlcli 
called  for  the  convocation  of  a  World  Dis- 
armament Conference  and  requests  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Organization  to  set  In  motion  ade- 
quate preparations  for  the  successful  conven- 
ing of  such  a  conference  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble time; 

Welcomes  the  fact  that,  since  the  adoption 
by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  of  the  Dec- 
laration on  the  Granting  of  Independence 
to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples,  and  the 
adoption    by    the    53d    Inter-Parllamentary 


Conference  of  Its  resolution  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  that  declaration,  a  number  of 
former  colonial  territories  have  achieved  in- 
dependence and  membership  of  the  U.N.; 

Urges  further  that  the  process  of  the  lib- 
eration of  peoples  still  under  colonial  rule 
be  pursued  expeditiously; 

Notes  that,  since  the  adoption  by  the  53d 
Inter-Parliamentary  Conference  at  Copen- 
hagen of  the  resolution  on  the  Adaptation  of 
the  U.N.  Charter  and  Working  Methods  to 
the  Requirements  of  an  Enlarged  Interna- 
tional Society,  the  U.N.  has  set  up  Its  Special 
Committee  on  Peacekeeping  Operations; 

Expresses  Its  support  of  this  Committee  in 
its  efforts  to  achieve  agreement  on  a  method 
of  carrying  out  such  operations  in  full  ac- 
cordance with  the  U.N.  Charter; 

Urges  national  parliaments  to  bear  In 
mind  these  principles  and  considerations, 
and  press  the  governments  to  act  accord- 
ingly and  to  Implement  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations. 


Resolution — The  Demographic  Problem  and 
the  Forthcoming  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  World  Population 

The  54th  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference, 

Taking  into  consideration  that,  according 
to  U.N.  data,  today's  world  population  of 
approximately  3.3  billion  people  Is  expected 
to  double  by  the  year  2000; 

Further  taking  Into  consideration  that  this 
growth  of  population  will  occur  especially  In 
the  developing  countries; 

Noting  that  the  decline  in  the  mortality 
rate,  a  result  of  the  general  advance  in  the 
application  of  medical  science  and  of  an 
almost  complete  stop  In  the  spread  of  epi- 
demics which  previously  caused  the  death 
of  millions,  Is  the  main  reason  for  this 
future,  rapid  growth  of  world  population; 

Recognizing  that,  if  any  nation's  popula- 
tion rises  faster  than  Its  wealth.  Its  standard 
of  living  must  inevitably  fall  and  therefore 
It  follows  that  control  of  population,  by 
whatever  means  acceptable,  is  as  important 
as  the  increase  of  the  national  wealth; 

Taking  into  consideration  that  meastires 
to  solve  the  population  problem  should  be 
carried  out  in  conformity  with  the  demo- 
graphic conditions  of  each  country; 

Also  taking  into  account  that,  for  the 
future  number  of  world  Inhabitants  and  for 
the  growth  of  their  living  standards,  it  is 
essential  to  insure  a  speedier  increase  of 
their  vital  resources,  such  as  foodstuffs  and 
other  consumer  goods,  housing,  etc.,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  growth  of  population; 

Believing  that  an  increase  of  vital  resources 
must  be  Insured  by  a  faster  economic  expan- 
sion, particularly  In  the  underdeveloped  re- 
gions; 

Noting  that,  in  the  developing  countries, 
favorable  social  conditions,  such  as  political 
and  economic  sovereignty,  economic  growth, 
development  of  the  public  sector,  solution 
of  the  agrarian  problems,  etc.,  are  necessary 
for  the  solution  of  population  problems; 

Commending  the  United  Nations  for  or- 
ganizing a  World  Population  Conference  to 
be  held  in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  in  Septem- 
ber 1965; 

1.  Recommends  that  the  United  Nations 
and  the  specialized  agencies.  Including  the 
World  Health  Organization,  proceed  as  rap- 
idly as  Is  feasible  in  expanding  the  scope  of 
the  assistance  which  they  are  prepared  to 
give,  at  the  request  of  governments,  in  the  de- 
velopment not  only  of  statistics  and  research, 
but  also  of  experimentation  and  action  pro- 
grams relating  to  poptflatlon  problems; 

2.  Urges  the  governments  of  developed 
countries  which  are  in  a  position  to  provide 
assistance  for  dealing  with  population  prob- 
lems to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible with  the  United  Nations  and  with  the 
governments  of  interested  developing  coun- 
tries in  providing  such  assistance; 

3.  Calls  upon  the  United  Nations,  inter- 
ested governments  and  appropriate  nongov- 


ernmental scientific  institutions  and  organi- 
zations to  Intensify  research  on  all  aspects  of 
population  problems.  Including  medical  re- 
search and  research  on  economic,  social,  edu- 
cational, cultural  and  organizational  prob- 
lems Involved  In  Implementing  effective  pop- 
ulation programs: 

4.  Urges  all  parliaments  to  exercise  influ- 
ence on  governments  to  facilitate  participa- 
tion in  the  forthcoming  World  Population 
Conference  of  outstanding  scholars,  scien- 
tists and  other  experts  in  all  relevant  fields 
from  both  developing  and  developed  coun- 
tries; 

5.  Calls  on  all  countries  to  mobilize  their 
resources  for  the  growth  and  fairer  distribu- 
tion of  the  world's  wealth  and  for  the  har- 
monious development  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion. 


Resolution — Relations    Between    the    In- 

ter-Parliabcentast  Union  and  UNESCO 

The  54th  Inter-Parllamentary  Conference, 

Welcoming  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
13th  General  Conference  of  UNESCO  author- 
izing the  Director-General  of  that  organiza- 
tion to  consult  with  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  Inter-Parllamentary  Union  on  the 
most  effective  and  practical  means  of 
strengthening  existing  links  by  establishing 
closer  working  relations  between  the  two 
organizations. 

Noting  that  the  Inter-Parllamentary  Union 
was  admitted  In  19C2  to  a  status  of  informa- 
tion and  consultative  relations  with  UNBSCO 
(category  B) , 

Mindful  that  organizations  admitted  to 
this  category  have  obligations  to  acquant 
their  members  with  UNESCO  activities  and 
achievements  and  also  (1)  to  give  advice 
and  provide  assistance  on  UNESCO  studies 
when  requested  (2)  to  contribute  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  certain  parts  of  UNESCO's  pro- 
gram (3)  to  invite  UNESCO  to  be  repre- 
sented at  meetings  whose  agenda  is  of  in- 
terest to  that  organization,  and  (4)  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Director-General  periodical  re- 
ports on  their  activities  and  the  assistance 
they  have  given  to  UNESCO's  program. 

Endorses  the  fundamental  concept  of 
UNESCO  that  collaboration  among  the  na- 
tions through  education,  science,  and  cul- 
ture contributes  to  peace  and  security; 

Expresses  Its  support  of  the  UNESCO  pro- 
gram, particularly  those  aspects  relating 
to  strengthening  the  educational  and  sclen- 
tiflc  bases  in  the  less  developed  countries; 

Directs  the  Secretary  General  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  fulfill  the  IPU's  obli- 
gations under  Its  consultative  status; 

Appeals  to  members  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  to  continue  and  expand  their 
international  cooperation  in  educational, 
scientific  and  cultural  matters,  and  to  en- 
courage the  exchange  of  students,  teachers, 
scholars,  political  and  community  leaders, 
and  other  persons  engaged  in  educational, 
scientific,  cultural,  political,  and  other  such 
activities; 

Urges  parliamentarians  of  all  member 
states  to  take  an  active  part  in  shaping  and 
carrying  out  the  UNESCO  program  through 
such  means  as  partlcip>ation  in  national  com- 
missions and  advisory  groups  to  national  del- 
egations to  the  UNESCO  General  Conference, 
Informing  their  constituencies  about 
UNESCO  and  its  activities,  encouraging 
private  organizations  to  cooperate  in  the 
UNESCO  program,  and  supporting  legislation 
contributing  to  educational,  cultural,  and 
scientific  advancement. 

Resolution — The  Use  of  Television  and 
Otheb  Modern  Technical  Media  foe  the 
Education  of  Children  and  Adults  in  a 
Spirit  of  International  Peace  and  Friend- 
ship 

The  54th  Interparlieunentary  Conference, 
Identifying  itself  with  the  principles  con- 
tained In  the  draft  declaration  on  measures 
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designed  to  promote  among  youth  the  Ideals 
of  peace,  mutual  respect,  and  understanding 
between  peoples  submitted  to  the  18th 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations, 

Aware  of  the  size  of  the  Illiteracy  problem 
In  many  areas  of  the  world  and  the  limited 
number  of  teachers  available. 

Recognizing  that  the  increasing  popula- 
tions will  make  this  a  continuing  problem 
for  many  years. 

Considering  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
proper  education  of  youth  and  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  younger  generation  should  be  the 
concern  of  all. 

Recalling  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Conference  of  UNESCO  noting  the 
Impossibility  of  eliminating  mass  Illiteracy 
through  the  use  of  traditional  methods 
alone. 

Noting  the  recommendations  of  UNESCO 
to  promote  the  use  of  new  media  for  educa- 
tional purposes  in  the  developing  areas  of  the 
world  and  suggesting  the  possibility  for 
international  organizations  to  undertake 
projects  for  training  technicians  and  de- 
veloping radio,  television,  and  other  modem 
techniques  for  the  use  of  these  areas. 

Stating  that  the  upbringing  of  children 
and  youth  in  the  spirit  of  the  Ideals  of 
peace,  friendship  among  all  nations,  and  re- 
spect for  human  labor  and  all  mankind 
are  important  elements  for  preserving  and 
consolidating  peace,  mutual  understanding, 
and  cooperation  of  the  peace-loving  nations 
of  the  world,  which  is  the  proper  respon- 
sibility of  Parliaments  and  parliamentarians 
ejected  by  their  people,  and  hence  rests 
upon  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

Taking  Into  account  the  fact  that  tele- 
vision and  other  mass  media  constitute  an 
Important  factor  which  can  play  a  signif- 
icant role  in  fulfilling  the  task  of  educating 
children,  young  persons  and  adults,  par- 
tlcoilarly  so  since  television  and  its  Influence 
have  undergone  tremendous  development. 

Convinced  that  an  exchange  of  television 
programs  between  different  countries,  par- 
ticularly those  programs  directed  toward 
■young  people,  can  and  should  support 
the  idea  of  better  mutual  acquaintance, 
cooperation,  brotherhood,  and  hiunanltari- 
anlsm. 

Believing  that  such  programs  should 
contain  progressive  educational  values  in 
a  humanitarian  sense. 

Urges  that  the  new  educational  media  also 
be  used  for  Increasing  the  awareness  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries and  for  the  training  of  technicians  at 
every  level  to  apply  existing  scientific  knowl- 
edge to  problems  of  economic  development. 
Calls  upon  national  groups  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  and  all  parliamentari- 
ans to  use  their  influence  upon  their  respec- 
tive governments  and  institutions  so  that 
TV  programs  whose  subject  matter  is  with- 
in their  direct  competence  shoiild  serve  the 
particular  needs  and  culture  of  their  own 
countries  and  the  ideals  of  peace,  mutual 
understanding,  and  friendship  among  all 
nations. 


Resolution — The  Problem  or  Apaethud  ux 
THE  Light  of  the  Untvkrsal  Declaration 

OF  HVMAN  RIGHTS  AND  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Charter 
(Presented  by  the  Committee  on  Non-Self- 
Goveming  Territories   and    Ethnic   Ques- 
tions) 
(Rapporteur:    Mr.    F.    Mohieddlne    (United 
Arab  Republic) ) 
The  54th  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference. 
Stressing    the    great    Importance    of    the 
historic    documents    aimed     at     abolishing 
racialism  in  ail  its  manlfcstatlcns:   namely, 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
and  the  Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of 
all  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination. 


Noting  that  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa,  in  defiance  of  the  said 
declarations,  of  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  of  the  numerous  resolu- 
tions of  the  General  Assembly  and  other 
UJ^.  organs  condemning  apartheid,  continues 
these  policies  which  constitute  a  grave  crime 
against  humanity. 

Strongly  condemns  the  policy  of  apartheid 
prevailing  In  the  Republic  of  South  Africa; 

Appeals  to  all  the  parliaments  of  the  world 
to  urge  their  respective  governments  to  In- 
sure the  Immediate  carrying  out  of  the 
resolutions  and  recommendations  of  the 
Security  Council  and  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly for  putting  an  end  to  the  policy  of 
apartheid. 

New  Prospects  for  International 
Economic  Relations 
(Resolution    adopted    by    the    54th    Inter- 
Parliamentary  Conference) 

The  54th  Inter-Parllamentary  Conference. 

Appreciating  the  great  Importance  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development  for  the  solution  of  problems  of 
international  trade  and  economic  progress 
In  the  developing  countries; 

Recognizing  the  great  significance  of  an 
international  division  of  labor,  and  of  the 
rapid  expansion  of  trade  for  the  economic 
development  of  all  countries,  and  especially 
developing  countries; 

Aware  of  the  need  to  take  urgent  measures 
on  an  International  scale  to  speed  up  the 
economic  and  social  progress  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  and  remove  obstacles  to  Inter- 
national trade; 

Emphasizing  that  the  main  task  faced  by 
the  developing  countries  on  their  way  to 
economic  progress  Is  the  elimination  of  the 
economic  and  social  aftermath  of  colonial- 
ism; 

Recognizing  that  the  principal  problems 
of  developing  countries  In  their  efforts  to- 
ward economic  progress  are  the  instability 
of  prices  of  primary  commodities  and  tariff 
and  nontarlff  barriers  that  affect  their  trade 
in  semimanufactured  and  finished  goods; 

Noting  that,  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development, 
no  real  progress  has  been  achieved  in  putting 
its  resolutions  into  effect; 

Appeals  to  the  national  groups  of  those 
countries  which  did  not  approve  the  Con- 
ference recommendations,  and  particularly 
those  which  were  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
extending  preferences  in  favor  of  develop- 
ing countries,  to  assist  their  Industrial  de- 
velopment, to  bring  their  Influence  to  bear 
on  their  respective  governments  to  revise 
their  positions  and  establish,  to  their  mutual 
advantage,  useful  cooperation  between  the 
industrialized  and  the  developing  countries 
for  the  future  harmonious  prosperity  of 
mankind; 

Recommends  that  all  countries  should  co- 
operate in  evolving  suitable  International 
arrangements  so  that  measures  may  be  taken 
for  stabilizing  primary-product  prices  at 
equitable  and  remunerative  levels,  due  ac- 
count being  taken  of  each  country's  pur- 
chasing power; 

Approves  the  recommendations  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  that  the  developed  coun- 
tries should  give  high  priority  to  the  removal 
of  tariff  and  nontarlff  barriers  affecting  trade 
in  manufactured  articles  of  Interest  to  de- 
veloping countries; 

Calls  on  the  advanced  nations  In  their  own 
lon»-term  interei^t  to  Increase  their  contri- 
bution to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  develop- 
ing coimtries; 

Expresses  the  conviction  that  active  par- 
ticipation of  parliamentarians  as  members  of 
national  delegations  to  UNCTAD  would  do 
much  to  further  its  alms; 

Invites  the  United  Nations  fully  to  sup- 
port the  Trade  and  Development  Board  In 
its  efforts   to  implement  the   recommenda- 


tions approved  by  the  1964  Trade  and  De- 
velopment Conference. 

The  remarks  of  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Daddario], 
regarding  the  conference  were  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Sisk]  on 
September  14,  1965,  and  appear  on  pages 
23692-23693. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  delegation  from  the  Con- 
gress to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  held  in  Ottawa  last 
month,  I  would  like  to  make  the  follow- 
ing observations: 

We  observed  the  deliberate  and  con- 
sistent determination  of  Communist  gov- 
ernments to  use  every  means  at  their 
disposal  to  launch  propaganda  attacks 
against  the  United  States.  This  year's 
conference  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  was  to  have  considered  such  items 
as  strengthening  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  road  to  disarmament,  educational 
TV,  colonialism,  and  strengthening  of 
parliamentary  government.  Instead, 
every  subject  was  used  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellite  spokesmen  as  a 
vehicle  for  an  anti-U.S.  harangue. 

However,  whenevery  any  formal  reso- 
lutions were  introduced  condemning  the 
United  States  for  its  policy  in  Vietnam, 
we  were  able  to  defeat  them  in  the  votes 
which  were  held.  Thus,  despite  the 
propaganda  barrage  against  us,  from  a 
practical  standpoint,  U.S.  policy  was  sus- 
tained by  a  majority  of  the  nations  at- 
tending the  conference. 

Representatives  of  62  parliamentary 
bodies  were  in  attendance  at  the  con- 
ference in  Ottawa,  and  it  is  our  belief 
that  we  helped  to  stimulate  the  minds  of 
many  representatives  from  new  lands 
toward  an  appreciation  of  the  virtues  of 
sound  and  independent  legislative  bodies. 
My  specific  assignment  at  Ottawa  was 
to  serve  as  one  of  the  two  U.S.  delegates 
to  the  Interparliamentary  Council.  My 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
[Bob  PoageI.  shared  this  assignment 
with  me.  The  proceedings  of  the  Coun- 
cil were,  by  IPU  standards,  rather  nor- 
mal. As  I  have  indicated,  anti-U.S.  res- 
olutions were  substantially  defeated. 

Due  to  the  complications  on  the  India- 
Pakistan  border,  delegates  found  them- 
selves distracted  from  the  other  items 
that  were  on  the  agenda. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  that 
the  agenda  of  the  conference  for  the 
spring  meeting  in  Canberra.  Austi-alia. 
will  include  in  the  Committee  on  Non- 
Self -Government  Territories  the  subject 
of  "new  colonialism."  This  will  permit 
us  to  explore  Soviet  colonialism  in  East- 
em  Europe  and  Asia  and  turn  the  con- 
ference to  a  practical  purpose  of  explor- 
ing present-day  abuses  of  human  rights, 
rather  than  succumbing  to  the  Soviet 
propaganda  against  Western  imperial- 
ism. 

As  indicated  by  our  chainnan,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Pirnie] 
the  members  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion were  extremely  vigorous  and  effec- 
tive in  meeting  the  challenges  of  the 
Conference,  while  at  the  same  time  work- 
ing persistently  to  develop  and  expand 
good  will  among  the  delegates  from  the 
other  countries  in  attendance. 
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Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  ef- 
forts he  has  made  in  this  matter.  He 
is  one  of  the  best  men  we  have  to  send 
to  these  Interparliamentary  Union 
meetings.  He  comes  back  and  gives  us 
such  a  clear  picture  of  what  has  gone 
on.  He  takes  great  courage  with  him, 
and  it  comes  back  intact. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  par- 
ticularly for  the  splendid  work  he  has 
done. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio,  particularly  in  view 
of  her  distinguished  background  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  our  relations  with  the 
other  countries  of  the  world.  She  has 
given  the  minority  outstanding  leader- 
ship on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
for  a  long  time  and  strives  consistently 
for  international  understanding. 

I  am  sure  all  members  of  the  delega- 
tion deeply  appreciate  our  colleague's 
words  of  commendation. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington,  a  very  effec- 
fective  member  of  our  delegation. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pir- 
nie], chairman  of  our  delegation  for  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  conference. 
He  gave  us  not  only  diligent,  conscien- 
tious and  effective  leadership,  but  also 
created  an  excellent  impression  of  the 
United  States  with  the  other  countries 
of  the  world.  We  were  all  gratified  and 
impressed  by  the  warm  admiration  and 
deep  respect  evinced  by  the  individual 
members  of  foreign  countries*  delegates 
toward  Mr.  Pirnie.  I  would  be  remiss  if 
I  did  not  express  my  admiration  for  the 
way  the  entire  delegation  worked  in  such 
excellent  rapport  to  handle  several  diflB- 
cult  problems  and  issues  with  both  forth- 
rightness  and  finesse.  And  certainly  it 
seems  to  me  these  qualities  are  necessary 
in  giving  the  United  States  successful 
participation  in  such  an  important  inter- 
national conference. 

This  v.as  my  initial  experience  as  a 
delegate  to  the  IPU  conference.  I  felt 
it  was  a  privilege  to  share  this  experience 
\rith  my  colleagues  in  Congress  who  rep- 
resented their  Nation  so  ably  and  so  well. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

May  I  say  that  although  this  was  her 
first  appearance  as  a  member  of  the 
delegation.  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  the 
last.  It  was  very  evident  that  she  had 
a  deep  appreciation  of  our  mission,  and 
she  contributed  greatly  to  its  success. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Pirnie]  who 
has  been  addressing  us,  certainly  does 
the  House  great  credit  in  bringing  be- 
fore it  this  concise  yet  inclusive  report 
upon  the  events  and  matters  under  dis- 
cussion at  the  Interparliamentary  Union 


meeting  just  held  in  Ottawa.  Certainly 
for  those  who  were  not  able  to  be  there  as 
a  part  of  the  delegation,  but  who  have  a 
concern,  as  I  suspect  most  of  us  do  have, 
over  international  affairs,  it  will  be  worth 
a  reading  of  these  remarks  to  discover 
the  scope  of  matters  which  are  under 
consideration  at  these  meetings,  specifi- 
cally the  one  from  which  we  have  re- 
turned. 

It  will  give  those  who  are  interested 
in  foreign  affairs  an  idea  of  the  things 
that  are  discussed  and  the  problems  that 
confront  our  delegation  or  our  group  and 
the  efforts  that  are  made  to  resolve  the 
sometimes  trying  situations  that  arise. 

Beyond  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  worthwhile  to  note  that  there  is  an- 
other advantage  and  that  is  the  matter 
of  being  able  to  become  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  in  the  legisla- 
tures of  other  nations.  In  this  way,  in 
less  formal  ways  than  in  the  debates  that 
have  been  described  here,  we  are  able 
to  hold  conversations  and  to  get  ideas 
about  problems  and  their  views  concern- 
ing these  problems  perhaps  better  than 
we  can  through  the  formal  discussion 
and  in  the  formal  presentation  of  such 
matters. 

I  do  not  believe  this  matter  of  personal 
contact  can  be  overemphasized  and  as 
the  years  go  on  and  friendships  are  re- 
newed and  ripen  year  after  year,  they 
tend  to  become  more  productive.  Even 
if  those  people  with  whom  we  find  our- 
selves in  disagreement  on  matters  of  po- 
litical philosophy,  there  is  an  advantage 
in  being  able  to  have  a  face-to-face  ex- 
change of  views. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  performed  a  most 
useful  function  in  presenting  this  excel- 
lent report  to  the  House  today. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
the  gentleman  together  with  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  through  their  able 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  know  from  firsthand 
experience  the  tremendous  responsibility 
when  in  communication  between  our- 
selves and  other  nations. 

If  this  mission  is  to  achieve  its  fullest 
potential,  it  has  to  have  the  participa- 
tion of  Members  of  this  House  who  are 
as  dedicated  as  you  people  in  this  work 
of  improving  the  international  climate 
in  which  we  are  now  living,  and  so  im- 
proving it  that  we  hope  we  may  live  in 
peace  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  who  was 
a  very  valued  member  of  our  delega- 
tion. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  hard  to  add  anything  to  v/hat  has 
already  been  stated.  But  I  do  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  the  brief  but  very  clear  resume 
that  he  has  given  us  of  this  Conference. 
I  think  it  is  unfortunate,  of  course,  that 
more  Members  are  not  actively  interested 
in  what  takes  place  at  these  conferences. 
As  one  who  has  attended  several  of  them, 
it  has  not  only  been  a  pleasure  but  it  has 
been  most  enlightening  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  to  have  a  better  understanding 


of  what  motivates  some  of  the  leaders 
in  other  countries.  I  think  that  this  is 
one  opportunity  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  of  having  the  repre- 
sentatives from  other  nations  understand 
the  responsibilities  that  we  have  and  to 
better  acquaint  them  with  the  opera- 
tion of  our  own  Government  so  as  to  en- 
able them  to  have  a  better  imderstanding 
of  our  motives  and  understanding  our  co- 
operation. At  the  same  time  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  let  them  know  that  we  do 
feel  they  have  certain  obligations,  the 
least  of  which  is  to  maintain  a  friend- 
ship and  an  appreciation  for  what  we  are 
trying  to  do. 

Again  I  want  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman who  for  the  second  time  has  been 
the  chairman  of  the  group  that  attended 
these  conferences.  The  gentleman  has 
done  a  magnificent  job.  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  us,  as  has  been  expressed  by  other 
delegates  who  were  there,  are  proud  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Pirnie]  conducted  him- 
self in  representing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  gentleman  has  been  a  very  faithful 
member  of  the  delegation  and  has  been 
able  to  see  the  purposes  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  at 
close  range  for  a  very  long  time.  His 
contributions  have  been  outstanding  and 
I  appreciate  his  comments  very  much. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Spes^er.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  who  was  also  a 
member  of  our  delegation. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  also  like  to  add  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
on  the  wonderful  report  which  he  has 
given  on  this  Interparliamentary  Union 
Conference.  As  a  freshman  Member  of 
this  House,  I  was  greatly  honored  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Conference.  I  regretted 
very  much  that  I  could  not  participate 
the  full  length  of  the  Conference,  for  I 
had  to  come  back.  Nonetheless.  I  can 
add  no  more  to  what  my  colleagues  have 
already  said  except  that,  being  able  to 
converse  in  their  own  languages  with 
many  of  the  delegates  there,  I  discov- 
ered the  great  admiration  and  respect 
held  for  the  Members  of  this  House  who 
had  heretofore  participated  in  those  con- 
ferences. I  refer  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Pirnie],  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poace]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Daddario]. 

I  was  very  proud  to  participate  for 
the  first  time  and  to  be  received  with 
such  respect  by  the  other  members,  a 
respect  and  admiration  that  had  been 
gained  for  me  by  those  who  had  par- 
ticipated before  I  had  gone  to  the  Con- 
ference. 

The  affairs  of  the  United  States,  when 
they  are  handled  in  the  manner  in  which 
these  affairs  were  handled,  are  indeed 
in  good  hands.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  all  of 
those  who  participated  in  the  confer- 
ences before  who  made  it  so  easy  for  me 
and  enabled  me  to  be  so  proud  of  my 
delegation  because  of  their  conduct,  de- 
meanor, and  actions  at  past  conferences. 
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Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  join  in  his  commendation  of  the  dele- 
gation for  their  faithfulness  throughout 
the  session.  I  am  very  glad  if  the  im- 
pression created  by  his  initial  visit  was 
that  which  he  has  outlined  to  the  House. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  a  most  active  Member 
of  our  delegation. 

Mr  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  on 
his  splendid  leadership  of  our  inter- 
parliamentary delegation  at  the  recent 
Interparliamentary  Conference  In  Ott- 
awa, Canada,  and  also  I  wish  to  point 
out  the  very  competent  way  in  which  the 
delegation  under  the  gentleman's  leader- 
ship handled  the  interests  of  our  Na- 
tion at  this  conference.  It  is  certainly 
noteworthy,  and  I  believe  It  arises  not 
only  because  of  the  parliamentary  exper- 
ience which  the  delegation  members  had 
but  also  because  of  the  very  complete  and 
able  way  in  which  the  members  prepared 
themselves  for  the  task.  I  know  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  advance  work  which 
was  done.  There  was  a  lot  of  prepara- 
tion done  before  the  Conference. 

I  noted  with  particular  Interest  the 
active  participation  of  all  the  members 
li-  the  morning  briefings  which  were 
held  before  entering  upon  the  debate. 
We  also  had  close  cooperation  and  close 
coordination  with  representatives  of  the 
State  Department  and  others  in  the  Gov- 
ernment in  order  that  our  views  would 
coincide,  in  order  that  we  would  share 
opinions,  and  in  order  that  we  would 
represent  accurately  as  well  as  actively 
the  best  interests  of  our  Nation. 

As  the  gentleman  has  brought  out, 
several  very  difficult  and  sensitive  sub- 
jects arose  during  the  conference,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  attacks  leveled  by 
several  delegations  against  the  United 
States  because  of  the  Vietnamese  situa- 
tion. I  think  that  the  votes  which  were 
conducted  and  which  were  cast  with  re- 
gard to  this  issue  were  particularly 
significant  in  behalf  of  our  Nation,  and 
they  demonstrated  our  Influence,  friend- 
ship, and  the  respect  In  which  we  are 
held  by  the  nations  of  the  free  world 
particularly. 

I  should  like  to  recall  briefly  that  this 
Is  the  oldest  international  organization 
In  existence,  having  weathered  two  world 
wars.  It  does  provide  a  great  meeting 
ground  for  parliamentarians  of  the  world. 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  effective. 

I  know  In  regard  to  my  own  committee, 
the  Health  and  Education  Committee,  we 
have  now  established  a  liaison  between 
our  committee  and  UNESCO  with  re- 
gard to  the  subject  of  educational  pro- 
grams in  underdeveloped  nations.  This 
IS  another  forward  step. 

I  might  say,  too,  that  with  regard  to 
the  resolutions  that  were  adopted  at  the 
recent  Conference,  two  of  the  resolutions 
were  recommended  by  that  committee 
and  received  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  Conference  at  this  session. 

I  note,  with  regstrd  to  the  further 
program  of  my  committee,  that  the 
agenda  which  was  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference was  that  which  we  recommended 


to  the  Conference.  It  will  result  in  closer 
study  of  the  application  of  science  to  the 
economic  development  of  the  emerging 
nations. 

So  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  the  significant  role  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  plays  as  a 
world  and  international  organization  and 
the  importance  of  that  organization  to 
the  United  States  of  America  and  its 
citizens.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  Increase 
its  interest  and  to  expand  our  influence 
through  this  fine  organ. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  and  commend  him  for  his 
faithful  efforts  and  sustained  interest. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  one  of 
the  outstanding  members  of  our  delega- 
tion to  this  conference. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pirnie] 
has  given  a  most  exemplary  example  to- 
day of  the  bipartisan  support  which  our 
foreign  policy  receives.  He  has  done  this 
both  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
made  his  report  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today  and  by  his  own  individ- 
ual actions. 

It  deserves  to  be  told  that  the  gentle- 
man was  not  only  the  chairman  of  our 
delegation  to  Ottawa  but  that  this  fell  on 
his  shoulders  at  the  last  moment,  when 
Senator  Herman  Talmadge,  the  head  of 
the  delegation,  was  unable  to  go.  He 
quickly  took  the  reins  of  leadership  In 
his  hands  and  set  together  the  activity  of 
the  delegation  in  the  conference,  and  he 
did  this  in  such  a  way  to  deserve  not 
only  the  admiration  and  respect  of  each 
and  every  member  of  our  delegation,  but 
also  of  all  the  other  delegations. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  understand 
that  the  head  of  the  American  delegation 
must,  in  quick  order,  make  contact  with 
the  heads  of  other  delegations,  to  come 
to  some  kind  of  understanding  with  them 
in  a  quick  period  of  time,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  duties  and  obligations 
which  are  his  as  the  head  of  the  delega- 
tion with  these  responsibilities  in  his 
hands  alone. 

We  here  in  the  House  should  all  have 
nothing  but  great  commendation  for  the 
gentleman  because  of  his  activities.  He 
deserves  not  only  our  admiration  for  the 
report  which  he  has  given  us,  but  also  our 
respect  as  an  individual  and  as  a  leader 
in  the  American  action  at  this  time  of 
such  great  crisis. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
He  has  been  very  modest  in  any  reference 
to  his  own  participation  in  this  Confer- 
ence. I  should  like  to  say  that  it  was  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  to 
watch  his  handling  of  a  very  difficult  sit- 
uation, particularly  with  respect  to  the 
resolution  which  came  forth  from  the 
committee  for  which  he  was  the  rap- 
porteur. He  had  a  very  trying  task  ahead 
of  him.  which  he  handled  with  a  dignity 
and  perspective  that  enabled  him  to 
achieve  a  most  satisfactory  result.  We 
are  grateful  for  that  type  of  representa- 
tion, because  it  serves  to  make  friends  in 
a  situation  where  we  could  make  enemies. 

I  should  like  also  to  make  reference 
to  the  participation  of  our  distinguished 
former  colleague,  Katharine  St.  George, 


who  served  as  secretary  of  this  delega- 
tion. This  talented  lady  has  maintained 
a  lively  interest  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional relations,  to  which  she  gave  such 
distinguished  service  during  her  years  in 
the  House.  She  is  widely  respected  not 
only  for  her  knowledge  and  gracious 
manner  but  also  for  the  determination 
she  displays  in  assuring  that  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  will  at  all  times 
reflect  a  high  level  of  international 
thought  and  purpose. 

We  were  very,  very  proud  and  pleased 
that  she  was  again  able  to  accompany 
our  delegation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  just 
a  word  in  closing  with  respect  to  the  par- 
ticipation by  the  members  of  this  dele- 
gation. It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  come 
into  the  position  of  leadership  of  the 
group  because  it  is  no  problem  to  direct 
people  who  have  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  purpose  of  the  mission  and  a  desire 
to  do  their  veiT  best  to  accomplish  It. 
We  met  early  each  morrung  in  order  that 
we  might  study  the  problems  facing  us 
that  day.  As  your  chairman,  it  was  a 
source  of  great  strength  to  me  that  these 
meetings  were  invariably  attended  with 
the  full  membership  present,  so  that  we 
might  study  the  Issues  lying  ahead  of  us 
and  present  a  united  viewpoint.  There 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  from  this 
close  association  with  other  nations. 
When  you  realize  that  there  were  61  na- 
tions represented  at  this  Conference, 
most  of  them  having  delegations  of  sub- 
stantial numbers,  headed  by  people  of 
responsibility  in  their  several  govern- 
ments, you  get  an  idea  of  its  Importance 
Therefore,  whatever  we  were  able  to  say 
on  the  floor  of  the  Conference  and  what- 
ever we  were  able  to  express  in  private 
conversation  did  serve  to  convey  a  mes- 
sage from  this  country  to  our  fellow 
members  of  this  body.  I  believe  that  the 
representation  this  time  through  the  dis- 
tinguished appearances  of  the  people 
that  I  have  listed  as  serving  with  me  on 
the  delegation  was  outstanding.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  dedicated  groups  that  we 
could  ever  expect  to  assemble.  They 
were  faithful  to  their  task  throughout. 
I  hope  we  were  able  to  fulfill  the  purpose 
of  the  House  in  adequately  presenting  to 
this  distinguished  meeting  some  of  the 
ideals  and  ideas  of  our  great  Nation.  I 
consider  it  a  distinct  privilege  to  have 
been  their  leader. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  various  speeches 
made  by  members  of  the  delegation  and 
resolutions  passed  there. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL  1966 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  on  Thursday,  October  14,  to  con- 
sider the  supplemental  appropriation 
bUl  for  1966. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  A  CONTINUING 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  to  consider  a  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  on  Wednes- 
day, October  13. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  if  this  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority  side  and  the 
Members  on  tliis  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr,  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  cleared  this  with  the  lead- 
ership on  our  side,  with  Mr.  Ford  and 
with  myself,  with  the  understanding,  I 
think,  that  they  know  we  are  going  to 
make  a  fight  on  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion. We  are  opposed  to  it,  and  we  will 
raise  some  questions.  However,  we  do 
agree  to  the  continuing  resolution  being 
brought  up  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
why  is  it  necessaiy  to  move  this  up,  and 
for  what  length  of  time  will  the  continu- 
ing resolution  be  for? 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
plans  to  meet  on  Wednesday  morning  in 
respect  to  that  matter.  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  would  be  my  thought  that  we 
should  make  it  through  the  23d  of  Oc- 
tober. That  would  be  1  week  from  this 
coming  Saturday.  This  would  seem  to 
be  in  order  and  reasonable  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. Regardless  of  how  fast  we 
may  move  toward  adjournment,  I  think 
we  would  not  be  likely  to  get  House  and 
Senate  approval  on  the  pending  confer- 
ence reports  on  the  agriculture  appropri- 
ation bill  and  the  public  works  appropri- 
ation bill  as  well  as  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  much  prior  to  that 
date.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  to  hold  hearings  before  re- 
porting the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill. 

These  bills  have  to  go  to  the  White 
House  and  they  have  to  be  signed.  So 
we  have  to  have  a  continuing  resolution 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  23d  of  Octo- 
ber might  be  desirable.  I  expect  to  rec- 
ommend that  date  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  but  the  committee  will, 
after  consultation  with  the  leadership 
on  both  sides,  determine  what  to  present 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  recall  that  the  last  time  a  continu- 
ing resolution  was  presented  it  was  for 
15  days,  and  only  aiter  some  discussion 
and  colloquy  when  we  withdrew  our  ob- 
jection. I  would  certainly  hope  that 
with  the  light  of  adjournment  fever 
burning  high,  as  did  the  ancient  light  of 
Phoebus  on  high  we  might,  perhaps, 
have  adjournment  on  Saturday  evening 
with  all  of  our  work  done.  If  we  did  not 
sacrifice  our  afternoons,  such  as  we  are 
here  today,  for  example,  and  if  we  would 
bring  up  and  calendar  the  bills  so  that 
we  might  progress  toward  orderly  ad- 


journment sine  die,  the  16th  appears  to 
be  a  Saturday,  the  close  of  this  week  and, 
if  we  are  going  to  bring  up  this  appro- 
pi'lation  bill  containing  deficiencies  and 
supplemental  items  of  appropriation,  it 
would  seem  entirely  within  possibility 
that  with  just  1  day  intervening  we 
might  have  no  difficulty  in  accomplish- 
ing our  objective. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  achieve  adjournment  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  coming  week.  I, 
for  one,  would  be  willing  to  undertake 
to  pile  Mount  Pelion  on  Ossa  in  order  to 
achieve  this  goal. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  that 
assurance,  and  on  the  basis  that  we 
probably  can  and  will  adjourn  next 
week,  and  with  notice  being  served  that 
this  resolution  will  be  opposed,  which 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  done, 
does  the  distinguished  gentleman  know 
whether  this  will  be  calendared  as  the 
matter  of  first  consideration  on  Wednes- 
day? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  could  not  speak  for 
the  leadei'ship,  but  I  have  mentioned  it 
to  the  Speaker  and  I  understand  that 
probably  it  will  be  the  fii'st  order  of  busi- 
ness on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  surely  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, was  not  referring  to  a  former 
Member  of  this  body,  from  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
who  was  defeated  In  the  last  election, 
whose  name  was  Pillion. 

Mr.  MAHON.    No. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  ZALESKI, 
OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  POLAND 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  His 
Excellency  August  Zaleskl,  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Poland,  the  legitimate 
government  in  exile  of  that  country,  ad- 
dressed the  Council  of  the  Republic  of 
Poland  meeting  in  London  on  October 
2.  I  believe  that  President  Zaleski's 
comments  merit  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House: 

since  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  this 
assembly  in  April  this  year,  the  tragic  plight 
of  Poland  has  not  been  marked  t>7  the  slight- 
est Improvement.  True,  so-called  elections 
were  held  in  Poland  but  they  brought  no 
real  change.  It  cotild  not  have  been  other- 
wise under  the  electoral  system  current  in 
all  the  coimtries  with  a  totalitarian  struc- 
ture. The  single  list  of  candidates  on  the 
ballot  papers  bore  only  a  tiny  percentage  of 
representatives  sponsored  by  non-Commu- 
nist parties  (if  these  really  merit  the  name) : 
even  so.  these  groupings  could  figure  on  the 


electoral  single  list  only  if  the  Communist 
regime  approved  their  existence.  It  Is  not 
strange  therefore  that  things  are  as  bad  in 
Poland  after  the  elections  as  before  them. 

It  Is  true  there  Is  much  talk  about  a  pos- 
sible change  at  the  post  of  First  Secretary 
of  the  Polish  United  Workers'  (Communist) 
Party.  But  In  any  case  such  a  change  can 
have  no  real  significance  as  each  and  every 
head  of  the  Polish  politburo  wUl  be  nothing 
but  the  faithful  executor  of  Moscow's  orders. 

The  upshot  of  this  state  of  afialrs  Is  that 
the  standard  of  life  among  the  population 
of  Poland  is  far  lower  In  every  respect  than 
In  the  countries  of  that  Western  civilization 
to  which  Poland  has  belonged  for  the  last 
thousand  years,  still  belongs  and  desires  to 
belong— despite  the  efforts  of  Russia  and  her 
devoted  Communist  rulers  of  Poland. 

The  persecution  of  the  church,  the  ab- 
sence of  personal  liberty  and  of  freedom  of 
speech  continues  whilst  the  economy  is 
steadily  deteriorating.  Earnings  are  be- 
tween 500  and  5,000  zlotys  per  month;  the 
average  wage  of  a  manual  worker  is  1,500 
zlotys  (equivalent  to  £7.10.0  or  $21  per 
month  at  the  official  rate  of  exchange  of  the 
Bank  Polska  Gasa  Oplekl  (PKO  In  Warsaw) 
and  such  a  sum  Is  naturally  quite  Insuffi- 
cient to  maintain  a  family.  Hence  the 
great  majority  of  the  population  Is  forced 
to  supplement  its  Income  by  Illegal  earnings. 
But,  even  this  Is  no  simple  matter. 

The  whole  economic  life  of  Poland  Is  de- 
pendent on  Russia.  Most  of  the  country's 
export  trade  Is  with  Russia  and  most  of 
Poland's  imports  come  from  Russia.  Under 
these  circumstances,  with  the  Communist 
regime  in  Poland  completely  dependent  on 
Moscow,  these  transactions  not  only  bring 
Poland  no  profit  but  also  provide  Russia 
with  a  field  for  arbitrary  exploitation.  The 
Communist  regime  In  Poland  has  recently 
been  striving  to  expand  foreign  trade  with 
the  countries  of  capitalist  structure.  Ex- 
changes of  official  visits  between  Western 
European  politicians  and  representatives  of 
the  Communist  regime  in  Poland  usually 
end  with  announcements  that  trade  turn- 
overs win  Increase,  as  no  other  understand- 
ing would  be  allowed  by  Moscow.  The  Im- 
plementation of  even  these  trade  agreements 
can  be  undertaken  only  Insofar  as  Russia 
grants  her  consent.  The  picture  of  the  ex- 
tremely difficult  situation  of  our  native 
country  would  be  Incomplete  without  men- 
tion of  the  considerable  unemployment  now 
rife  there.  The  only  heartening  feature  Is 
that  the  regime  has  not  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing the  collective-farm  system.  The 
farmers  in  Poland  are  therefore  in  better 
plight  than  the  others.  However,  the  nat- 
ural Increase  of  population  and  the  evident 
Impossibility  of  adding  to  the  area  of  ag^- 
cultural  land  result  In  rural  overpopulation, 
with  the  excess  unable  to  find  work  in  in- 
dustry or  homes  In  the  towns,  where  hous- 
ing construction  in  any  case  falls  to  keep 
up  with  the  Increase  in  the  nimiber  of 
inhabitants. 

Poland's  exceedingly  serious  position  ia 
further  complicated  by  the  world  situation. 
The  fact  that  her  western  frontiers  remain 
unrecognized  not  only  by  the  German  Fed- 
eral Republic  but  also  by  her  wartime  allies 
undoubtedly  plays  into  the  hands  of  Rxissla 
who  exploits  this  circumstance  in  her  rela- 
tions with  present-day  Poland. 

In  general,  the  indefinite  postponement  of 
a  peace  treaty  after  the  Second  World  War — 
perhaps  even  complete  renunciation  of  the 
Idea  of  concluding  one — has  created  the  diffi- 
cult world  situation  which  has  marked  Inter- 
national relations  for  the  last  20  years. 

When  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  agreements 
were  concluded,  the  three  signatories  imag- 
ined they  would  harmonloirsly  wield  author- 
ity over  the  whole  world.  Reality  vray 
quickly  cut  short  these  dreams.  It  tran- 
spired that  Russia  exploited  the  situation  to 
consolidate  her  Imperialistic  position  in 
E\irope  by  a  permanent  occupation  of  Eastern 
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Germany.  This  was  followed.  In  fact,  by  a 
period  during  which  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe  was  organized  against  a  further  ex- 
tension of  this  imperialistic  peril.  Nonethe- 
less. It  Is  not  surprising  that,  after  the  dire 
experience  yielded  by  Yalta  and  Potsdam, 
there  Is  a  breakdown  of  confidence  In  many 
lands  toward  the  countries  chiefly  responsi- 
ble for  this  state  of  affairs.  Some  west 
Kuropean  countries  started  a  movement  for 
the  creation  of  a  union  not  only  as  an  eco- 
homic  factor  but  also  as  an  independent 
center  of  defense.  Despite  the  great  diffi- 
culties which  stand  In  the  way  of  this 
gigantic  undertaking,  there  Is  hope  that  the 
organization  of  Europe  will  sooner  or  later 
assume  concrete  forms. 

The  rise  of  a  united  Europe  Is  undoubtedly 
desirable  from  the  Polish  standpoint.  We 
hope  that  the  menace  of  the  present  world 
situation  will  cause  mutual  concessions  to 
be  made  by  the  Interested  parties  and  bring 
about  the  formation  of  an  organization  of 
European  states  able  not  only  to  stop  the 
further  expansion  of  Russian  Imperialism  In 
Europe  but  also  to  Incorporate  those  coun- 
tries which  lost  their  Independence  after  the 
last  war.  This  would  seem  to  follow  from 
President  de  Gaulle's  latest  policy 
enunciations. 

The  emergence  of  China  with  her  enormous 
population  as  a  fresh  imperialistic  element 
In  Asia  and  the  rift  between  her  and  Russia 
caused  by  diverse  Ideological  Interpretations 
of  Communist  doctrine  have  aroused  hopes 
In  many  political  centers  that  a  conflict  will 
break  out  between  these  two  Communist 
lands.  Such  a  conflict  may  possibly  come 
about  as  Russia  Is  now  the  only  European 
county  with  a  great  colonial  empire  In  Asia, 
whilst  Communist  China  claims  the  right  to 
control  the  whole  Asiatic  Continent.  But  It 
can  be  supposed  that  both  those  coim tries, 
with  their  well-known  caution,  will  try  to 
avoid  this  conflict  or  at  least  postpone  It  as 
long  as  possible. 

The  very  thought  of  such  a  conflict  implies 
a  great  danger.  The  possibility  of  a  new 
setup  amongst  the  non-Communist  coun- 
tries Is  already  taking  shape.  Depending  on 
their  geographical  location,  some  of  them 
may  consider  It  to  their  advantage  that  Rxis- 
sla  gain  the  upper  band  whilst  others  may 
favor  China.  Fortunately,  this  danger  has 
been  realized  by  many  of  the  decisionmaking 
centers.  Its  significance  Is  marked  by  the 
fact  that  the  Pope  Is  to  visit  America  In  per- 
son with  a  view  to  calling  on  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization,  and  hence  the  whole 
world,  to  preserve  peace. 

In  this  exceptionally  complicated  situation, 
we  Poles  who  remained  in  the  free  world  to 
struggle  for  the  real  Independence  of  otir 
country  should  unite  the  more  effectively  to 
cope  with  the  great  difficulties  which  face  tis. 


COINCIDENCE  OR  COERCION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Michel!  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
another  chapter  in  the  saga  of  the  march 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  down  the 
road  toward  control  of  education.  In  re- 
marks I  made  on  the  floor  a  few  weeks 
ago.  I  referred  to  that  "one  more  step" 
Mr.  Keppel  and  his  centralist-thinking 
associates  were  taking  on  that  road,  but 
I  fear  we  must  now  refer  to  it  as  a 
"headlong  dash." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  warned  before  that 
the  Office  of  Education  is  not  satisfied 
with  being  just  a  junior  partner  on  our 
local  boards  of  education.  Their  high- 
handed social  climbing  tactics  are  de- 
signed to  make  the  Office  of  Education 


the  chairman  of  the  board.  They  have 
deliberately  used  devious  means  to  cir- 
cumvent the  Intent  of  Congress. 

Members  of  this  Congress  in  both 
bodies  worked  long  and  arduous  hours  to 
hammer  out  a  Civil  Rights  Act  that 
would  be  as  fair  and  as  equitable  as  pos- 
sible for  all  of  our  citizens.  After  care- 
ful consideration  Congress  determined 
that  congressional  and  judicial  review  of 
all  executive  branch  actions  in  carrying 
out  the  civil  rights  law  must  be  assured. 

In  the  Office  of  Education's  headlong 
thrust  to  attain  their  goals  for  more  con- 
trol, they  have  embellished  the  civil 
rights  law  itself;  and  if  there  is  any 
doubt  left  in  anyone's  mind  that  the 
education  centralists  will  stop  at  noth- 
ing in  order  to  reach  their  goals,  I  can 
think  of  no  better  example  than  the 
recent  fiasco  perpetrated  by  the  Office 
of  Education  in  Chicago. 

The  Office  of  Education  announced  the 
authorization  of  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  funds  for  the  State  of 
Illinois  on  September  28.  of  which  Chi- 
cago was  to  get  $30  million.  Two  days 
later  it  became  pointedly  clear  that  Chi- 
cago Superintendent  of  Schools  Benja- 
min Willis  would  definitely  recommend 
that  Chicago  not  participate  in  the  equal 
education  opportimities  survey,  one  of 
the  Office  of  Education's  pet  assessment 
projects.  On  the  following  day,  the  funds 
for  Chicago  were  "deferred." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  charge  this  action  was 
worse  than  a  chance  misinterpretation 
of  the  law.  One  sentence  has  deliber- 
ately and  surrepticiously  been  added  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
which  would  permit  the  Department  to 
waive  the  provisos  of  section  602  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  and  45  CFR  80.8(c), 
and  which  would  frustrate  the  congres- 
sional guarantees  so  laboriously  worked 
into  the  bill.  Let  me  quote  that  one  little 
sentence : 

The  Department  shall  not  be  required  to 
provide  assistance  •  •  *  during  the  pendancy 
of  the  administrative  proceedings  (45  CFR 
80.8(b))  to  determine  If  there  has  been  a 
noncompliance  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

In  other  words,  they  can  withhold,  or 
refuse,  or  suspend,  or  defer  grants,  or 
whatever  word  you  want  to  use,  for  an 
indefinite  time  if  they  want  to.  until  the 
so-called  administrative  proceedings  are 
concluded. 

In  the  opinion  of  Alanson  W.  Willcox. 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  De- 
partment had  authority  by  implication 
under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  to 
withhold  funds  from  a  city  "where  we 
feel  there  may  be  a  violation  at  some  fu- 
ture time."  This,  he  added,  was  why  the 
Chicago  school  funds  were  impounded. 
Authority  by  implication.  Just  what  are 
they  talking  about? 

This  is  so  far  from  congressional  in- 
tent as  to  the  almost  ludicrous.  During 
the  Senate  debate  Senator  Pastore,  of 
Rhode  Island,  stated: 

While  the  matter  Is  pending  before  the 
congressional  committee  Involved,  there  will 
be  further  opportunity  to  end  the  discrimina- 
tion without  the  necessity  of  cutting  off  of 
Federal  funds  or  In  other  ways  curtailing  the 
particular  assistance  program  In  question. 


Apart  from  this  consideration,  how- 
ever, the  legislative  history  of  title  VI 
makes  clear  that  no  action  to  refuse  to 
grant  assistance  could  be  accomplished 
without  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  602,  As  Senator  Pas- 
tore  has  so  succinctly  outlined: 

There  Is.  finally,  one  additional  feature  of 
title  VI  which  demonstrates  beyond  doubt 
that  it  Is  not  intended  to  be  vindictive  or 
punitive.  I  am  referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
authority  contained  In  the  title  to  cut 
off  funds  Is  hedged  about  with  a  number 
of  procedural  restrictions  and  requirements. 
These  would  hardly  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate If  the  bin  were  designed  as  a  puni- 
tive or  vindictive  measure.  These  restric- 
tions have  already  been  briefly  described,  but 
let  me  here  again  summarize  what  must  be 
done  before  funds  can  be  cut  off.  The  fol- 
lowing would  have  to  occur: 

First.  The  agency  must  first  adopt  a  gen- 
eral nondiscrimination  rule,  regulation,  or 
order. 

Second.  The  President  must  give  his 
approval. 

Third.  The  agency  must  seek  to  secure 
compliance  by  voluntary  means. 

Fourth.  A  hearing  must  be  held  before  any 
formal  compliance  action  Is  taken. 

Fifth.  The  agency  may,  and  In  many  cases 
win,  seek  to  secure  compliance  by  means  not 
Involving  a  cutoff  of  funds. 

Sixth.  If  the  agency  determines  that  a 
refusal  or  termination  of  funds  Is  ap- 
propriate. It  must  make  an  express  finding 
that  the  particular  person  from  whom  funds 
are  to  be  cut  off  Is  still  discriminating. 

Seventh.  The  agency  must  file  a  written 
report  with  the  appropriate  congressional 
committee  and  30  days  must  elapse  before 
further  action  Is  taken. 

Eighth.  The  aid  recipient  can  obtam 
Judicial  review  and  may  apply  for  a  stay 
pending  such  review. 

That  should  have  made  it  imminently 
clear — even  to  the  Office  of  Education 
what  the  intent  of  Congress  was  when 
this  law  was  passed — an  orderly,  meas- 
ured procedure,  allowing  for  enough  time 
to  permit  a  complete  and  fair  investiga- 
tion of  any  charges  or  allegations. 

However,  the  Office  of  Education  in  its 
glee  at  having  slipped  the  aforemen- 
tioned sentence  past  the  Congress  has 
failed  to  make  sure  the  action  it  took 
was  "consistent  with  achievement  of  the 
objectives"  of  the  Elementai-y  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  To  quote  section 
602  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  any  depart- 
ment and  accency  which  would  be  dis- 
pensing Federal  funds  was  directed  to 
make  "rules.  reg'Ulations.  or  orders  of 
general  applicability  which  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  achievement  of  the  objectives 
of  the  statute  authorizing  the  financial 
ass'stance  in  connection  with  which  the 
action  is  taken." 

Comistent.  That  is  a  good  word.  I 
v.'onder  if  the  Offi'^e  of  Education  knows 
what  it  means.  In  a  speech  this  past 
v;?ek  to  tlie  Education  Writers  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Keppel  said  that  the  funds 
unc?er  these  acts  are  designed  to  help 
strengthen  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion, wh'ch  he  tenned  "the  pivotal  agen- 
cies on  v.'hich  we  must  depend  if  we  mean 
to  keep  American  education  strong  and 
decentralized."  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  Mr.  Keppel's  words,  but  unfortu- 
nately his  actions  have  not  in  the  least 
been  consistent  with  his  words. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  testi- 
mony before  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
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mittees  concerned  with  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
it  was  made  crystal  clear  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  deal  only  through 
State  education  agencies.  The  Commis- 
sioner "deferred"  Chicago's  funds  under 
this  act  without  even  consulting  with  the 
State  of  Illinois  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  Mr.  Ray  Page.  Mr.  Page  first 
received  word  by  a  hand-delivered  letter 
of  the  Office  of  Education's  action  on  Fri- 
day, October  1,  which  stated  that  "pre- 
liminary investigation  indicates  probable 
noncompliance."  One  October  2  Mr, 
Page  telegraphed  Mr.  Keppel  as  follows: 

You  have  not  advised  what  these  com- 
plaints contain  and  have  not  furnished  the 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction with  a  copy.  No  Investigator  from 
your  ofHce  has  called  upon  me  and  I  am 
completely  uninformed  as  to  the  specific 
charges.  What  noncompliance  Is  alleged? 
Is  not  the  State  Office  of  Education  entitled 
to  complete  information  on  these  matters. 
Including  a  copy  of  the  complaint?  Will  the 
Investigators  confer  with  the  Office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
State  of  Illinois?  I  have  not  been  contacted 
by  them. 

I  stand  ready  and  willing  to  lend  every  as- 
sistance possible  In  resolving  this  situation 
In  the  Interest  of  all  the  schoolchildren  in 
Chicago  and  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Office  of  Education  most  certainly  did 
not  work  through  the  State  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  9,  I  pro- 
duced an  administratively  confidential 
memorandum  from  an  executive  group 
meeting  of  the  Office  of  Education  in 
which  they  had  already  decided: 

No  Office  of  Education  hand  Is  to  be  tied 
by  (1)  having  to  deal  only  through  a  back- 
ward State  education  agency. 

I  submit  that  Illinois  certainly  is  not 
a  "backward  State"  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  the 
strange  logic  they  have  over  there,  they 
have  advanced  from  "backward"  to  "un- 
necessary," and  have  completely  ignored 
the  language  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act. 

No  matter  how  many  protestations  of 
innocence  or  high-sounding  ideals  we 
hear  from  various  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  HEW  and  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can 
now  have  any  doubt  in  his  mind  about 
the  true  goals  of  the  Office  of  Education 
to  directly  control  our  entire  education 
system.  Chicago  is  a  prime  example  of 
what  could  happen  to  any  school  dis- 
trict. When  a  scream  was  raised  in 
Chicago,  it  carried  all  the  way  to  the 
White  House,  and  the  Office  of  Education 
quickly  back-pedaled. 

But  why  did  it  take  this  precipitous 
action  in  the  first  place?  Could  it  have 
been  that  pet  assessment  project  I  have 
^  referred  to  was  about  to  go  down  the 
drain  because  so  many  schools  had  re- 
fused to  give  it? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  spoke  at  great  length 
on  September  23  about  this  educational 
opportimities  survey  that  the  Office  of 
Education  gave  last  September  28  and  30 
to  4  percent  of  our  schools.  Originally, 
it  was  intended  that  this  test  be  given 
to  5  percent  but  all  indications  are  that 


20  percent  of  the  schools  contacted  are 
refusing  to  give  it.  This  high  refusal 
rate  should  cast  a  shadow  on  the  validity 
of  the  results. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  Office  of  Education's 
"conjecture"  as  to  what  they  consider 
to  be  the  "legislative  intent  of  the  civil 
rights  survey": 

Memoranditm   of   Jitne    16,    1965 

To:  Participants  In  June  17  meeting  at  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 
From:    Equal  opportunities  survey  staff. 
Subject:  Legislative  intent  of  the  civil  rights 
survey. 

The  conception  of  the  civil  rights  survey 
changed  considerably  during  the  early  stages 
of  the  legislative  history. 

The  bill  as  originally  introduced  required 
the  Commissioner  to  "conduct  investiga- 
tions •  •  *  upon  the  extent  to  which  equal 
educational  opport\inltles  are  denied  to 
individuals  by  reason  of  race."  The  think- 
ing is  refiected  in  Attorney  General  Ken- 
nedy's testimony  of  June  26,  1963,  at  the 
House  hearings.  Mr.  Kennedy  stated:  "It 
Is  expected  that  the  Attorney  General  will 
call  on  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
Information  and  advice  in  deciding  which 
cases  to  file  and  preparing  cases  •  *  •  and 
the  Commissioner  will  obtain  much  useful 
information  from  the  nationwide  investiga- 
tion of  discrimination  in  education  which 
title  III  (later,  title  IV)  would  direct  him 
to  make"  (p.  1378,  pt.  n,  of  House  hear- 
ings). On  July  10,  1963,  Secretary  Cele- 
brezze  testified  on  the  civil  rights  survey: 
"As  the  Attorney  General  indicated  in  his 
June  26  testimony  before  this  committee, 
the  information  obtained  will  be  needed  In 
carrying  out  section  307,  dealing  with  suits 
on  desegregation  by  the  Attorney  General. 
It  will  also  be  essential  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  In  administering  the  provisions 
of  sections  302-305  which  provide  assistance 
to  school  boards  in  the  desegregation  of 
schools"  (p.  1526,  pt.  II,  of  House  hearings). 

The  implications  of  racial  imbalance  for 
the  civil  rights  bill  received  considerable  at- 
tention in  the  hearings  after  this  time  (cf. 
pp.  1422-1427, 1509-1520  and  1584  of  pt.  II  and 
much  of  pt.  ni).  Much  of  this  dialog  cen- 
tered around  a  fear  of  how  the  Government 
would  resolve  the  complex  issues  involved  in 
questions  of  racial  imbalance,  especially  with 
regard  to  title  VI  (nondiscrimination  in  fed- 
erally assisted  programs).  The  result  of 
these  concerns  was  the  deletion  of  references 
to  racial  imbalance  and  the  addition  of  the 
follovrtng  statement  to  section  401(b): 
"  'desegregation*  shall  not  mean  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  in  order 
to  overcome  racial  Imbalance."  Also,  sec- 
tion 402  was  changed  to  require  the  Com- 
missioner to  "conduct  a  siirvey  •  •  •  con- 
cerning the  lack  of  availability  of  equal  edu- 
cational oppKjrtunitles  for  individuals  by 
reason  of  race." 

Note  that  "investigations"  was  changed 
to  "a  survey"  and  "the  extent  to  which  equal 
educational  opportunities  are  denied"  was 
changed  to  "the  lack  of  availability  of  equal 
educational  opportunities."  Both  the  con- 
cern over  investigations  dealing  with  racial 
Imbalance  and  the  changes  In  wording  of 
section  402  suggest  a  shift  of  congressional 
intent  away  from  the  investigative  approach. 
This  interpretation  is  consistent  with  Sen- 
ator Humphrey's  analysis  of  section  402  in 
Senate  debate  on  March  30,  1964.  Senator 
Humphrey  said:  "Since  the  matter  to  be 
reported  on  is  not  merely  the  statistics  as 
to  the  extent  of  segregation  and  desegrega- 
tion but  the  quality  of  education  available 
to  whites  and  Negroes,  it  is  appropriate  that 
responsibility  for  the  survey  and  report  be 
vested  in  the  Commissioner  of  Education" 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  110,  pt.  6. 
p.  6542). 


The  staff  of  the  civil  rights  survey  dis- 
cussed the  intent  of  Congress  with  regard 
to  the  survey  with  Mr.  David  Pllvaroff,  As- 
sistant to  the  Attorney  General,  who  worked 
extensively  on  the  civil  rights  bUl.  Mr.  PU- 
varoff's  statement  supported  the  interpreta- 
tion that  the  intent  of  Congress  shifted 
away  from  the  investigative  approach.  He 
said  that  the  survey  will  not  be  used  as  an 
investigative  tool  of  the  Justice  Department. 
He  also  said  that  the  survey  is  not  intended 
to  provide  data  for  particular  conununities 
in  court  cases,  although  the  general  results 
of  the  survey  might  be  used  in  such  cases. 
He  emphasized  at  several  points  in  the  dis- 
cussion that  quality  of  education  should  be 
the  focus  of  the  survey.  Data  on  the  extent 
of  school  segregation  in  the  South  woxild  be 
useful,  he  felt,  but  are  not  as  important  as 
data  on  quality  of  education. 

The  staff  also  spoke  with  Mr.  Harry  Cher- 
nock  and  Mr.  Michael  Wyatt  of  the  HEW 
Office  of  General  Counsel.  They  felt  that 
section  402  is  so  loosely  worded  that  it 
allows  the  Conunissioner  ample  latitude  in 
determining  the  content  and  scope  of  the 
survey.  They  felt  that  the  intent  to  dis- 
criminate would  not  have  to  be  part  of  the 
survey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  call  your  atten- 
tion specifically  to  a  statement  made  by 
the  then  Senator  Hximphrey.  The  Office 
of  Education  has  taken  a  sentence  out 
of  that  statement,  completely  out  of  con- 
text, to  support  their  conjectures.  I 
quote  his  statement  in  full: 

Title  rv  also  provides,  in  section  402,  for  a 
survey  and  report  to  Congress,  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  concerning  "the  lack 
of  availability  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  individuals  by  reason  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin"  in  public 
schools  and  colleges.  This  survey  will  cover 
not  only  continued  existence  of  unconstitu- 
tional racial  segregation,  but  all  forms  of  dis- 
crimination and  inequality  of  treatment. 

The  existence  of  inequality,  of  deprivation 
of  educational  opportunity  because  of  race 
and  color,  is  obvlovis.  But  their  extent  is  not 
yet  fully  known.  An  authoritative  survey 
and  report  is  needed,  and  will  be  most  useful 
to  the  Congress.  Since  the  matter  to  be  re- 
ported on  is  not  merely  the  statistics  as  to 
the  extent  of  segregation  and  desegregation 
but  the  quality  of  education  available  to 
whites  and  Negroes,  it  is  appropriate  that 
responsibility  for  the  survey  and  report  be 
vested  in  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Now,  this  is  a  survey  concerning  the 
deprivation  of  educational  opportunities 
because  of  race  and  color  and  it  is  to 
show  the  extent  of  this.  This  is  not  what 
they  are  going  to  do  at  all. 

To  read  Senator  Humphrey's  state- 
ment as  if  it  contained  no  more  than  the 
last  sentence  is  to  misread  it  completely, 
and  this  is  exactly  what  the  Office  of 
Education  has  done.  To  interpret  sec- 
tion 402  as  if  its  principal  purpose  were 
to  determine  the  quality  of  public  edu- 
cation being  obtained,  or  the  level  of 
learning  being  reached  at  the  several 
grade  levels,  by  members  of  the  different 
races,  creeds,  and  ethnic  groups  in 
various  regions  of  the  United  States,  is 
to  deliberately  misinterpret  it. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  the  record  to 
warrant  an  inference  from  Senator 
Humphrey's  statement  that  Congress  is 
principally,  or  even  at  all  in  this  case, 
interested  in  differences  in  "quality  of 
education  available  to  whites  and 
Negroes"  in  the  abstract  and  apart  from 
the  question  of  whether  any  differences 
in  quality  are  "by  reason  of  race." 
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Moreover,  the  record  is  completely  de- 
void of  any  specific  references  to  testing 
pupils.  If  testing  is  necessary  in  order 
to  report  on  "the  lack  of  availability  of 
equal  educational  opportunities"  within 
a  given  school  system,  then  testing  pupils 
would  have  been  authorized  by  section 
402;  since  it  does  not.  the  authority  of 
the  Commissioner  to  test  pupils  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  Also,  if  the  Commis- 
sioner felt  that  his  authority  under 
section  402  to  test  pupils  were  clear,  he 
undoubtedly  would  have  made  such  test- 
ing mandatory  rather  than  voluntary. 

The  survey  required  by  section  402 
was  Intended  principally  to  furnish  Con- 
gress with  information  about  the  con- 
tinued existence  and  extent  of  un- 
constitutional racial  segregation  and 
other  forms  of  discrimination  of  treat- 
ment 'by  reason  of  race."  Differences 
m  quality  of  educat'on  received  by 
Negroes  in  the  North  and  South  are  not 
at  all  relevant  to  the  question  of  uncon- 
stitutional segregation  or  discrimination. 
Only  "the  lack  of  availability  of  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  individuals 
by  reason  of  race"  within  a  given  school 
svstem.  or  at  most  a  State,  are  relevant 
to  the  question  of  unconstitutional 
discrimination. 

"The  quality"  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities Is  relevant  only  in  those  school 
systems  in  which  there  are  some  schools 
serving  primarily  children  of  minority 
groups  and  other  schools  serving  pri- 
marily children  of  the  majority  group. 
In  such  systems,  if  in  the  schools  at- 
tended by  minority  groups,  the  buildings 
are  older,  the  classes  larger,  the  teachers 
less  well  trained,  the  libraries  less  well 
stocked,  and  the  guidance  departments 
less  well  staffed,  the  Commissioner 
would  certainly  not  need  to  test  the 
pupils  to  find  all  of  this  out. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Office  of  Education 
have  deliberately  Ignored  the  plainly 
stated  intent  of  Congress  and  even  the 
very  language  of  the  act.  In  the  case  In 
Chicago,  the  Office  of  Education  not  only 
acted  illegally,  but  also  any  claim  of 
coincidence  In  their  "deferring"  the  edu- 
cation funds  for  Chicago  right  siTter 
Chicago  strongly  Indicated  the  likelihood 
of  nonpartlclpatlon  in  the  educational 
opportunities  survey  Is  beyond  belief.  In 
addition,  the  present  form  of  this  survey 
represents  another  deliberate  attempt  to 
bypass  congressional  Intent. 

Since  it  Is  quite  apparent  that  the 
Department  of  HEW  Is  getting  off  on  the 
wrong  foot  In  proper  administration  and 
Interpretation  of  not  only  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  but 
also  In  the  carrying  out  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  it  may 
pe  appropriate  for  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  take  a  'look-see"  In  addition 
to  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
which  normally  would  exercise  the  re- 
sponsibility of  legislative  review. 

We  have  been  so  busy  railroading 
through  this  Congress  so  much  ill- 
conceived  and  little  thought-out  legisla- 
tion that  It  is  no  wonder  the  bureaucrats 
are  having  a  field  day  in  promulgating 
administrative  rules  and  regulations  that 
go  far  beyond  congressional  Intent  and. 


in  many  cases,  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
expressed  will  of  the  Congress. 

The  two  instances  I  have  dealt  with 
today  are  certainly   testimony  to   this 

I  include  the  following  at  this  point: 
[Excerpt  from  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 

Public  Law  88-352] 
TrrLE  VI — Nondiscrimination  in  Federally 
Assisted  Programs 
Sec.  601.  No  person  in  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin,  be  excluded  from  participation 
In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected 
to  discrimination  under  any  program  or 
activity  receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. 

Sec.  602.  Each    Federal    department    and 
agency  which  Is  empowered  to  extend  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  any  progr.im  or 
activity,  by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract 
other  than  a  contract  of  Insurance  or  guar- 
anty. Is  authorized  and  directed  to  effectuate 
the  provisions  of  section  601  with  respect  to 
such   program  or  activity  by  Issuing  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  of  general  appUcabUlty 
which  shall  be  consistent  with  achievement 
of  the  objectives  of  the  statute  authorizing 
the  financial  assistance  in  connection  with 
which  the  action  Is   taken.     No  such  rule, 
regulation,   or  order   shall   become   effective 
unless  and  until  approved  by  the  President. 
Compliance  with  any  requirement  adopted 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  effected  (1) 
by  the  termination  of  or  refusal  to  grant  or  to 
continue  assistance  under  such  program  or 
activity  to  any  recipient  as  to  whom  there 
has  been  an  express  finding  on  the  record, 
after  opportunity  for  hearing,  of  a  faUure  to 
comply   with    such    requirement,    but   such 
termination  or  refusal  shall  be  limited  to  the 
particular  political  entity,  or  part  thereof,  or 
other  recipient  as  to  whom  such  a  finding 
has  been  made  and,  shall  be  limited  in  Its 
effect   to   the    particular    program,    or    part 
thereof.  In  which  such  noncompliance  has 
been  so  found,  or  (2)    by  any  other  means 
authorized  by  law:  Provided,  however.  That 
no  such  action  shall  be  taken  until  the  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned  has  advised 
the   appropriate    person   or   persons   of    the 
failure  to  comply  with  the  requirement  and 
has  determined  that  compliance  cannot  be 
secured  by  voluntary  means.    In  the  case  of 
any  action  terminating,  or  refvislng  to  grant 
or  continue,  assistance  because  of  failure  to 
comply  with  a  requirement  Imposed  pursu- 
ant to  this  section,  the  head  of  the  Federal 
dep.irtment   or   agency   shall    file   with    the 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  having 
legislative  Jurisdiction  over  the  program  or 
activity  involved  a  full  written  report  of  the 
circumstances    and    the   grounds   for   such 
action.    No  such  action  shall  become  effec- 
tive until  thirty  days  have  elapsed  after  the 
filing  of  such  report. 

Sec.  603.  Any  department  or  agency  action 
taken  pursuant  to  section  602  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  Judicial  review  as  may  otherwise 
be  provided  by  law  for  similar  action  taken 
by  such  department  or  agency  on  other 
grounds.  In  the  case  of  action,  not  other- 
wise subject  to  Judicial  review,  terminating 
or  refusing  to  grant  or  to  continue  financial 
assistance  upon  a  finding  of  failure  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  Imposed  pursuant  to 
section  602,  any  person  aggrieved  (Including 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  and 
any  agency  of  either)  may  obtain  Judicial 
review  of  such  action  In  accordance  with 
section  10  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  and  such  action  shall  not  be  deemed 
committed  to  unreviewable  agency  discretion 
within  the  meaning  of  that  section. 

Sec.  604.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  autliorlze  action  under 
this  title  by  any  department  or  agency  with 
respect  to  any  employment  practice  of  any 
employer,  employment  agency,  or  labor  or- 


ganization except  where  a  primary  objective 
of  the  Federal  financial  assistance  Is  to  pro- 
vide employment. 

Sec.  605.  Nothing  in  this  title  shaU  add  to 
or  detract  from  any  existing  authority  with 
respect  to  any  program  or  activity  under 
which  Federal  financial  assistance  is  ex- 
tended by  way  of  a  contract  of  Insurance  or 
guaranty. 

[Excerpt  from  the  Federal  Register,  Dec.  4, 
1964] 
Title  45 — Public   Welfare 
subtitle    a department    of    health,    edu- 
cation,   and    welfare,    general    adminis- 
TRATION 

Part  80 — Nondiscrimination  in  federally 
assisted  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — Effectu- 
ation of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964 

I  80.8    Procedure  for  effecting  compliance. 

(a)  General.  If  there  appears  to  be  a 
failure  or  threatened  failure  to  comply  with 
this  regulation,  and  if  the  noncompliance 
or  threatened  noncompliance  cannot  be  cor- 
rected by  Informal  means,  compliance  with 
this  part  may  be  effected  by  the  suspension 
or  termination  of  or  refusal  to  grant  or  to 
continue  Federal  financial  assistance  or  by 
any  other  means  authorized  by  law.  Such 
other  means  may  Include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  (1)  a  reference  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  with  a  recommendation  that  appro- 
priate proceedings  be  brought  to  enforce  any 
rights  of  the  United  States  under  any  law  of 
the  United  States  (including  other  titles  of 
the  Act),  or' any  assurance  or  other  contrac- 
tual undertaking,  and  (2)  any  applicable 
proceedings  under  State  or  local  law. 

(b)  Noncompliance  with  §  80.4.  If  an  ap- 
plicant fails  or  refuses  to  furnish  an  assur- 
ance required  under  §  80.4  or  otherwise  falls 
or  refuses  to  comply  with  a  requirement  Im- 
posed by  or  pursuant  to  that  section  Federal 
financial  assistance  may  be  refused  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  of  paragraph 
(c)  of  this  section.  The  Department  shall 
not  be  required  to  provide  assistance  In  such 
a  case  during  the  pendency  of  the  adminis- 
trative proceedings  under  such  paragraph 
except  that  the  Department  shall  continue 
assistance  during  the  pendency  of  such  pro- 
ceedings where  such  assistance  is  due  and 
payable  pursuant  to  an  application  therefor 
approved  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
part. 

(c)  Termination  of  or  refusal  to  grant  or 
to  continue  Federal  financial  assistance.  No 
order  suspending,  terminating,  or  refusing 
to  grant  or  continue  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance shall  become  effective  until  (1)  the  re- 
sponsible Department  official  has  advised  the 
applicant  or  recipient  of  his  failure  to  com- 
ply and  has  determined  that  compliance  can- 
not be  secured  by  voluntary  means,  (2)  there 
has  been  an  express  finding  on  the  record, 
after  opportunity  for  hearing,  of  a  failure 
by  the  applicant  or  recipient  to  comply  with 
a  requirement  imposed  by  or  pursuant  to 
this  part,  (3)  the  action  has  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  i  80.10(e),  and 
(4)  the  expiration  of  30  days  after  the  Secre- 
tary has  filed  with  the  committee  of  the 
House  and  the  committee  of  the  Senate 
having  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  the  pro- 
gram involved,  a  full  written  report  of  the 
circumstances  and  the  grounds  for  such  ac- 
tion. Any  action  to  suspend  or  terminate 
or  to  refuse  to  grant  or  to  continue  Federal 
financial  assistance  shall  be  limited  to  the 
particular  political  entity,  or  part  thereof,  or 
other  applicant  or  recipient  as  to  whom  such 
a  finding  has  been  made  and  shall  be  limited 
in  its  effect  to  the  particular  program,  or 
part  thereof,  in  which  such  noncompliance 
has  been  so  found. 

(d)   Other  means  authorized  by  law.    No 
action  to  effect  compliance  by  any  other 
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means  authorized  by  law  shall  be  taken  un- 
til (1)  the  responsible  Department  ofBcial 
has  determined  that  compliance  cannot  be 
secured  by  voluntary  means,  (2)  the  action 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary,  (3)  the 
recipient  or  other  person  has  been  notified 
of  its  failure  to  comply  and  of  the  action 
to  be  taken  to  effect  compliance,  and  (4)  the 
expiration  of  at  least  10  days  from  the  mail- 
ing of  such  notice  to  the  recipient  or  other 
person.  During  this  period  of  at  least  10 
days  additional  efforts  shall  be  made  to  per- 
suade the  recipient  or  other  person  to  com- 
ply with  the  regulation  and  to  take  such 
corrective  action  as  may  be  appropriate. 


Release  From  the  Office  or  the  Superin- 
tendent OF  Public  Instruction,  State  of 
Illinois 

(By  Ray  Page,  superintendent) 
Yesterday  I  received  the  following  com- 
munication from  Commissioner  Francis  Kep- 
pel,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education: 
"Hon.  Ray  Page, 

"Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Springfield,  III. 
"Dear   Superintendent  Page:    Under   the 
state  of  compliance  files  by  the  Illinois  Office 
of  Public  Instruction  and  your  supplemen- 
tary letter  of  March   17,  1965,  your  office  is 
concerned,  along  with  this  Department,  with 
assuring  compliance  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  the  Department's  regulation 
under  that  act. 

"Complaints  of  discrimination  In  violation 
of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  and  the  De- 
partment's regulation,  have  been  filed  with 
regard  to  the  Chicago  school  system.  A  de- 
partmental team  has  begun  the  investigation 
of  these  complaints.  Some  of  the  complaints 
are  very  complex  and  may  require  analysis 
over  some  period  of  time.  The  preliminary 
Investigation  of  certain  of  the  complaints, 
however,  indicates  probable  noncompliance 
with  the  act  and  the  regulation,  and  brings 
into  serious  question  the  assurance  of  com- 
pliance made  by  the  Chicago  school  authori- 
ties pursuant  to  section  80.4  of  the  depart- 
mental regulation.  We  believe  that  these 
latter  complaints  can,  with  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  the  Chicago  school  authorities,  be 
fully  Investigated  in  a  relatively  short  time 
and  that  they  can  and  must  be  satisfactorily 
resolved  before  any  new  commitments  are 
made  of  funds  under  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, either  directly  or  through  your  office. 

"In  view  of  our  Joint  responsibility  for  as- 
suring compliance  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  the  regulation,  we  are  send- 
ing members  of  our  staff  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter with  you  in  further  detail  and  we  will 
keep  you  fully  informed  of  the  status  of  the 
investigation.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  com- 
plaints being  intensively  Investigated  at  this 
time  can  be  resolved  with  a  minimum  of  delay 
so  that  new  commitments  of  funds  to  the 
Chicago  school  authorities  can  be  permitted 
as  soon  as  possible.  This  is  particularly  im- 
portant, of  course,  with  regard  to  making 
available  funds  under  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Francis  Keppel, 
"U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education." 

This  morning  I  have  dispatched  by  West- 
em  Union  the  follovrtng  reply  to  Commis- 
sioner Keppel'B  letter: 

"I  have  your  letter  of  September  30  con- 
cerning complaints  of  discrimination  In  vio- 
lation of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
with  reference  to  the  Chicago  school  sys- 
tem. Prior  to  the  receipt  of  your  letter  and 
the  time  that  it  reached  the  public  through 
the  news  media,  I  had  dispatched  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  to  Mr.  Albert  A.  Baby,  con- 


venor. Coordinating  Coxmcil  of  Community 
Organizations,  Chicago,  m.: 
"Albert  A.  Rabt, 

"ConueTior,  Coordinating  CouTicil  of  Commu- 
nity Organizations,  Chicago,  III.: 

"I  have  received  your  telegram  dated  Sep- 
tember 29,  1965,  the  content  of  which  I  had 
previously  read  in  the  public  press.  Some  of 
the  conclusions  you  state  are  based  on  er- 
roneoiis  Information.  You  also  express 
doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  some  action  the 
Office  of  Public  Instruction  plans  to  take. 

"Nonetheless,  I  will  be  happy  to  meet  with 
you  and  representatives  (not  exceeding 
three)  of  the  Coordinating  CoimcU  of  Com- 
munity Organizations,  such  meeting  to  be 
held  at  a  mutual  convenient  time  and  place. 
My  only  desire  is  to  serve  the  schoolchildren 
of  the  State  of  Illinois.  In  that  effort  I  am 
more  than  willing  to  meet  with  those  who 
express  similar  attitudes. 

"Ray  Page, 
"Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
State  of  Illinois." 

As  shown  in  my  reply  to  Mr.  Raby,  my  of- 
fice is  prepared  and  has  expressed  willingness 
to  lend  every  assistance  possible  to  resolve 
these  difficulties. 

You  have  not  advised  what  these  com- 
plaints contain  and  have  not  furnished  the 
office  of  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction with  a  copy.  No  investigator  from 
your  office  has  called  upon  me  and  I  am  com- 
pletely uninformed  as  to  the  specific  charges. 
What  noncompliance  Is  alleged?  Is  not  the 
State  office  of  education  entitled  to  complete 
information  on  these  matters,  including  a 
copy  of  the  complaint?  Will  the  investi- 
gators confer  with  the  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  of  the  State  of 
Illinois?  I  have  not  been  contacted  by 
them. 

I  stand  ready  and  willing  to  lend  every  as- 
sistance possible  in  resolving  this  situation 
In  the  Interest  of  all  the  school  children  in 
Chicago  and  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 


GENERAL  CASIMIR  PULASKI 

The  SPEAKER,  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
this  year  the  House  of  Representatives 
pauses  in  its  deliberations  to  acknowledge 
the  richness  and  variety  of  our  American 
heritage  by  commemorating  the  life  of 
Casimlr  Pulaski,  patriot  and  hero  of  our 
Revolutionary  War,  who  186  years  ago 
today  gave  his  life  on  the  altar  of 
America's  freedom. 

General  Pulaski  came  to  America  at 
the  request  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  His 
many  years  of  experience  In  battle,  val- 
iantly trying  to  stem  the  tide  of  partition 
of  Poland,  made  him  an  invaluable  addi- 
tion to  our  young  Army. 

A  brilliant  tactician  and  a  man  of  ex- 
ceptional personal  courage,  Pulaski 
quickly  was  appointed  to  command  the 
entire  cavalry  force  of  the  American 
Army.  He  Inspired  his  officers  and  men 
with  his  unswerving  devotion  to  honor 
and  to  liberty.  His  unyielding  experi- 
ence in  the  effort  to  preserve  a  united 
Poland  against  overwhelming  odds  was 
invaluable  in  his  command  of  the  Ameri- 
can cavalry  forces.  He  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge defeat. 

In  the  Battle  of  Savannah  on  October 
11. 1779,  Casimir  Pulaski  gave  his  life  for 
an  Ideal  of  freedom  and  personal  In- 
tegrity which  has  persisted  for  tilmost 
two  centuries. 


Our  country  would  not  be  the  richly 
endowed  and  abundantly  taJented  Na- 
tion It  is  if  we  had  not  accepted  men  and 
women  from  other  nations  as  individuals, 
free  to  add  their  personal  stamp  to  the 
tapestry  of  our  history. 

Casimir  Pulaski  was  a  great  American. 
He  gave  his  life  that  Americans  of  all 
nationalities  might  be  free.  We  honor 
him  most  fittingly  when  we  strive  to  pre- 
serve the  standards  of  liberty  and  in- 
tegrity which  he  set  for  us  so  long  ago. 

It  Is  fitting  to  remind  ourselves  that 
the  dignity  of  Pulaski's  cause  for  free- 
dom is  alive  today  as  much  as  it  was  dur- 
ing the  American  Revolution.  His  spirit 
and  devotion  to  freedom  continues  to  be 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 


COLUMBUS  DAY 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rodney]  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time  a  year  ago  many 
Members  of  Congress  were  active  in  giv- 
ing voice  in  support  of  making  Columbus 
Day  a  national  holiday.  Today,  interest 
in  that  legislative  item  has  somewhat 
waned.  I  do  hop>e  that  the  appropriate 
committees  of  both  Houses  may  again 
consider  the  matter  and  that  the  Con- 
gress will  support  the  legislation  neces- 
sary to  establish  October  12  as  a  national 
holiday  so  that  the  memory  of  Columbus 
will  be  honored  throughout  the  entire 
coimtry  just  as  it  is  today  in  some  States 
and  in  some  communities.  The  huge, 
colorful  parade  on  Fifth  Avenue  in  Man- 
hattan, New  York  City,  tomorrow  will 
mark  the  473d  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World. 

The  observance  of  the  birthday  of 
Christopher  Columbus  not  only  serves 
us  as  a  reminder  of  the  heroism,  the 
courage,  the  imagination,  and  the  nav- 
igational skill  of  the  intrepid  Italian 
explorer  but  it  causes  us  to  pause  and 
reflect  upon  the  influence  which  so  many 
of  our  great  forefathers  of  foreign  birth 
have  had  upon  our  lives. 

Our  very  heritage  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence is  ours  today  largely  because 
of  the  ideals,  the  wisdom,  the  courage, 
and  the  determination  of  those  tens  of 
thousands  of  freedom -seeking  migrants 
who  adopted  this  covmtry  for  themselves 
and  the  generations  to  follow  them. 

Columbus  showed  great  leadership  in 
maintaining  discipline  aboard  his  own 
and  sister  ships  and  in  holding  steadfast 
to  his  westward  course  when  each  day 
the  fears  and  uncertainties  of  the  un- 
known seas  ahead  became  more  pro- 
noimced.  This  is  the  type  of  leadership 
which  the  founder  of  this  Nation  dis- 
played in  wresting  our  independence 
from  the  British  Redcoats.  It  was  the 
same  brand  of  leadership  in  establishing 
a  new  nation  based  on  the  equality  of 
men  and  the  inalienable  rights  of  the 
individual.  And  it  was  the  kind  of 
leadership  which  governed  and  hastened 
America's  westward  expansion,  the  lead- 
ership which  boimd  up  the  wounds  of  a 
severed  nation,  and  the  leadership  which 
has  guided  us  successfully  through  the 
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series  of  foreign  wars  in  which  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  liberties  and  the  rights 
of  freemen  have  been  at  stake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  most  important  that 
Americans  give  adequate  heed  to  com- 
memorating the  birthday  of  Columbus. 
It  is  important  that  every  adult  be  re- 
minded and  every  child  be  instructed 
concerning  not  only  the  initial  historic 
voyage  of  Columbus  and  his  courageous 
followers,  but  of  the  subsequent  voyages. 

Our  debt  to  Columbus  should  remind 
us  of  our  debt  to  all  the  patriots  who 
lived  and  died  that  we  might  have  a  na- 
tion of  the  people  and  for  the  people. 

When  America  takes  its  blessings  of 
freedom  for  granted ;  when  America  fails 
to  realize  that  our  independence  cost  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  our  forefathers 
through  whose  veins  flowed  the  blood  of 
more  than  a  score  of  alien  nationalities: 
and  when  Americans  forget  to  honor  the 
memory  of  those  to  whom  we  are  eter- 
nally indebted — then,  Mr.  Speaker. 
America's  greatness  is  doomed  and  its 
future  as  a  leader  among  nations  is  jeo- 
pardized. 

We  can  be  gratefiil  Indeed  that  the 
members  and  oflBcers  of  the  loyal  and 
patriotic  Italian  American  societies  are 
doing  so  much  to  honor  Columbus. 
Theirs  is  a  magnificent  contribution  but 
they  need  the  help  of  all  Americans  to 
make  the  celebration  of  the  birthday  of 
Christopher  Columbus  most  meaningful. 
We  should  especially  pay  tribute  to  For- 
tune Pope,  president  of  the  Columbus 
Citizens  Committee  and  grand  marshal 
of  tomorrow's  New  York  celebration. 


ROGER  L.  STEVENS  EXPLAINS 
CERTAIN  ACTIONS  HE  HAS  TAK- 
EN TO  AVOID  CONFLICT  OF  IN- 
TEREST 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  Plouse,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  QuiE]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  de- 
bate on  the  arts  and  humanities  bill  on 
September  15.  I  raised  the  question  of  a 
possible  conflict  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Rocrer  L.  Stevens,  the  new  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  today 
to  you  and  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
question  has  been  amicably  and  fully  re- 
solved. Mr.  Stevens  has  written  me  an 
extensive  letter,  e.xplaining  certain  ac- 
tions he  has  taken  to  avoid  conflict  of  in- 
terest in  his  new  post  and  I  find  his 
,;.answer  entirely  satisfactory.  I  surely 
want  to  commend  him  for  thus  avoiding 
any  po.<?sib;e  conflict  of  interest  iu  his 
new  post  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  I  wish  him 
everj*  success. 

My  coacet-n  was  grounded  in  my  sin- 
cere belief  that  any  appearance  of  con- 
flict of  interest  must  be  avoided  in  such 
a  new  and  untried  program  as  that  to  be 
conducted  by  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts.  I  must  say  that  I  still  have 
sincere  reservations  concerning  the  En- 
dowment and  my  efforts  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Stevens  were  separate  and  apart  from 
the  question  of  the  Endowment  itself. 
I  believe  that  it  is  entirely  possible  that 


we  may,  within  not  too  long  a  time,  find 
that  we  have  created  another  French 
Academy  of  Arts.  The  French  Academy 
has  a  long  record  of  bypassing  great  art, 
while  subsidizing  secondary  creations. 
Time  after  time,  it  has  officially  recog- 
nized the  work  of  men  long  forgotten. 
With  equal  authority  it  has  declared  im- 
fit  the  work  of  such  painters  as  Renoir, 
now  thought  the  greatest  of  the  impres- 
sionists; Cezanne,  who  was  forced  to  re- 
tire in  disgrace,  but  whose  work  found 
great  fame  after  his  death;  Van  Gogh, 
who  shot  himself  after  his  paintings 
were  officially  banned.  Toulouse-Lau- 
trec, Dages,  Gaugin  and  Rodin  were 
never  recognized  or  were  actually  re- 
jected by  the  Academy. 

However  questionable  the  concept  of  a 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  I  am 
now  convinced  that  it  will  be  headed  by 
a  gentleman  free  from  any  conflict  of 
interest. 

My  fears  that  conflict  of  interest  could 
exist  were  based  on  two  major  premises. 
First,  in  an  unusual  procedure,  the  legis- 
lation was  written  in  such  a  way  that  the 
new  chairman  of  the  endowment  did  not 
need  to  face  Senate  confirmation  hear- 
ings, which  is  the  normal  place  where 
possible  conflict  of  interest  is  explored. 
Second,  Mr.  Stevens  is  well  known  for 
the  vast  holdings  which  he  has  previously 
had  in  the  theater  world.  These  hold- 
ings have  included  over  150  plays,  many 
of  them  leading  hits,  as  well  as  theaters 
themselves. 

Recognized  as  perhaps  the  most  com- 
prehensive study  ever  conducted  into 
conflict  of  interest  is  "Conflict  of  Interest 
and  Federal  Service,"  issued  in  1960  by 
the  New  York  City  Bar  Association.  On 
the  very  first  page  of  this  report,  pre- 
pared by  many  distinguished  and  nation- 
ally known  lawyers,  we  find  that  they 
write: 

A  conflict  of  interest  does  not  necessarily 
presuppose  that  action  by  the  official  favor- 
ing one  of  these  interests  will  be  prejudicial 
to  the  other,  nor  that  the  official  will  in  fact 
resolve  the  conflict  to  his  own  personal  ad- 
vantage rather  than  the  Government's.  If  a 
man  is  in  a  position  of  conflicting  interests, 
he  Is  subject  to  temptation  however  he  re- 
solves the  issue.  Regulation  of  conflict  of 
interest  seeks  to  prevent  situations  of  tempt- 
ation from  arising.  An  Internal  revenue 
agent  auditing  his  own  tax  return  would  offer 
a  simple  illustration  of  such  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest. Perhaps  the  agent's  personal  interest 
in  the  matter  would  not  affect  his  discharge 
of  hi9*offlctal  duty:  but  the  experience  of  cen- 
turies indicates  that  the  contrary  is  more 
likely,  and  that  ailairs  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  prevent  a  man  from  being  put  in  such 
an  equivocal  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  because  the  legis- 
lation did  not  provide  for  a  Senate  con- 
firmation hearing  that  I  offered  an 
amendment  that  would  have  required  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  to  face  such  a  hearing,  the  same 
as  the  chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities.  If  my  amend- 
ment had  prevailed,  there  would  have 
been  no  necessity  for  me  to  pursue  other 
means  of  determining  that  no  possible 
conflict  of  interest  was  involved.  I  feel 
strongly  that  conflict  of  interest  must  be 
avoided  and  likewise  any  appearance  of 
conflict  of  interest  must  be  equally 
avoided,  if  the  people  are  to  maintain 


confidence  in  their  government.  After 
my  statement,  Mr.  Stevens  resigned  from 
the  board  of  the  National  Symphony. 

Thus.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Stevens  and  later 
had  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  him.  It 
was  as  a  result  of  that  correspondence 
and  conversation  that  he  reduced  to 
writing  the  letter  which  I  shall  offer  to- 
day. I  asked  him  to  explain  in  detail 
his  present  associations  with  various 
semipublic  organizations  in  which  he  has 
held  positions  which  could  lead  to  possi- 
ble confiict  of  interest,  as  well  as  the  cur- 
rent status  of  his  private  business  deal- 
ings, which  could  also  have  a  conflict  of 
interest  status. 

Specifically,  I  asked  Mr.  Stevens  to 
write  to  me  and  state  either  that  he  was 
going  to  resign  from  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Association  and  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Cultural  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  or  that  they  would  not  be  eligible 
for  endowment  funds  so  long  as  he  is 
chairman  of  the  Endowment,  for  he  also 
serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  and  is  chairman  of 
the  Kennedy  Cultural  Center.  I  also 
asked  for  further  information  concern- 
ing other  specific  organizations  and  busi- 
ness interests  with  which  Mr.  Stevens  has 
been  associated  in  the  past  and  their 
effect  on  his  dispensation  of  endowment 
funds  without  conflict  of  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  legis- 
lation which  prevented  Mr.  Stevens  from 
appearing  before  a  Senate  confirmation 
hearing  was  unwise,  for  it  did  not  give 
him  the  usual  channels  through  which  to 
state  unequivocally  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  acted  to  divest  himself  of  any  in- 
terests which  might  constitute  a  conflict 
of  Interest. 

However,  I  believe  it  Is  certainly  to  Mr. 
Stevens'  credit  and  helpful  to  the  opera- 
tion of  democratic  government  that  he 
has  chosen  to  make  such  a  statement  in 
correspondence  with  me.  In  order  that 
It  may  be  a  matter  of  public  record,  I  am 
placing  this  sequence  of  events  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Stevens: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  October  8,  1965. 
Hon.  Albert  H.  Quie, 

Room  1211,  Longworth  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Quie:  Thank  you  for  your  cordial 
letter  of  October  6.  Since  receiving  your 
letter.  I  testified  before  the  Approprlatlon.s 
Committee  of  the  House,  and  this  morning  I 
made  a  public  statement  on  the  question  of 
conflict  of  interest.     I  said: 

"There  have  been  Inquiries  as  to  whether 
there  is  a  conflict  of  interest  in  my  position 
as  Chairman  of  the  National  Council  on  t-ie 
Arts  and  I  would  like  to  clear  up  any  pos- 
sible misconceptions  and  allegations  made 
during  tiie  p.ist  few  days. 

"First,  there  Is  an  important  job  to  be  done 
in  the  field  of  the  arts  and  humanities  as 
indicated  by  the  mandate  given  us  by  Con- 
gress. I  am  proceeding  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  and  Judgment  to  carry  out  this 
responsibility. 

"I  am  perfectly  willing  to  declare  unequlv- 
ocably  that  no  organization  with  which  I 
have  an  affiliation  will  be  entitled  to  funds 
from  any  Government  program  with  which  I 
am  associated. 

"At  the  time  of  my  appointment  £is  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  I 
resigned  from  all  business  and  nonprofit 
organizations  that  might  have  any  possible 
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conflict  with  my  present  position.  The  only 
organizations  Ih  the  arts  with  which  I  am 
affiliated  now  are  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Association  and  the  American  Shakespeare 
Academy  which  are  nonprofit  organizations 
and  any  organization  I  might  Join  would  be 
in  the  same  category. 

"I  feel  In  carrying  out  my  duties  as  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  It 
is  important  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
as  many  developments  in  the  field  of  the 
arts  as  possible  by  being  a  member  of  non- 
profit organizations,  as  long  as  there  Is  no 
financial  conflict. 

"There  has  been  some  discussion  of  royal- 
ties that  may  accrue  to  me  from  plays.  As 
soon  as  the  first  class  production  of  a  play 
is  finished,  the  title  of  the  play  reverts  to 
the  author.  It  has  been  suggested  that  such 
royalties  be  put  in  trust.  This  is  impossible 
to  do  because,  as  has  been  stated,  tlie  owner- 
ship reverts  to  the  author  and  all  control  re- 
mains in  his  bands. 

"I  would  like  to  further  state  that  at  the 
time  I  accepted  the  position  I  had  many  per- 
sonal commitments  including  those  to  em- 
ployees who  have  worked  with  me  for  many 
years.  I  have  had  to  pay  very  substantial 
amounts  as  a  result  of  the  continuing  deficits 
Incurred  by  these  commitments.  I  would  be 
glad  to  open  my  books  to  confirm  these  sub- 
stantial financial  losses. 

"I  have  worked  4  years  as  chairman  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  without  any  com- 
pensation, traveling  a  minlmiun  of  250.000 
miles  for  this  organization  and  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Council  on  the  Arts,  to  bring 
to  the  country  a  greater  knowledge  of  their 
activities.  At  least  90  percent  of  the  cost  of 
this  travel  has  been  paid  personally.  For 
this  I  expect  nothing  in  return,  for  I  believe 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  American  citizen  to 
serve  his  country  when  asked. 

"As  President  Johnson  has  said  concerning 
the  arts  legislation:  "This  Congress  will  con- 
sider many  programs  which  will  leave  an  en- 
during mark  on  American  life.  But  It  may 
well  be  that  passage  of  this  legislation,  mod- 
est as  it  is,  win  help  secure  for  this  Congress 
a  sure  and  honored  place  in  the  story  of  the 
advance  of  our  civilization.' 

"I  am  delighted  to  serve,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  under  his  leadership  to  see  that  these 
new  programs  fulfill  the  promise  for  which 
so  many  people  have  worked  so  long  and  so 
hard." 

I  now  want  to  supplement  this  public 
statement  by  answering  your  questions  di- 
rectly. 

As  far  as  the  National  Opera  Co.,  which  Is 
cosponsored  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and 
the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing opera  to  the  country  at  large  and  giving 
young  American  singers  and  musicians  an  op- 
portunity to  perform  in  their  own  country, 
it  is  carrying  out  the  ptUlcsophy  and  the  In- 
tent of  Congress. 

Section  4  of  the  Kennedy  Center  Act  pro- 
vides : 

"The  Board  shall^ 

"1.  Present  classical  and  contemporary 
music,  opera,  drama,  dance,  and  poetry  from 
this  and  other  countries; 

'2.  Present  lectures  and  other  programs; 

"3.  Develop  programs  for  children  and 
youth  and  the  elderly  (and  for  other  age 
groups  as  well)  in  such  arts  designed  speciu- 
cally  for  their  participation,  education,  and 
recreation; 

"4.  Provide  facilities  for  other  civic  activi- 
ties at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts; 

"5.  Provide  within  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Ceiiter  for  the  Performing  Arts  a  suitable 
memorial  In  honor  of  the  late  President." 

It  is  logical  that  in  carrying  out  this  pur- 
pose the  Joining  hands  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  whose  reputation  for  management  Is 
worldwide  and  second  to  none  In  this  coun- 
try, was  a  logical  step.  Our  participation  in 
this  national  project  was  approved  by  the 


late  President  Kennedy,  announced  from  the 
White  House  (copy  of  this  press  release  en- 
closed) ,  and  approved  by  the  trustees.  The 
Center's  share  of  the  financing  was  supplied 
from  unrestricted  funds,  which  were  not 
used  for  matching  the  Federal  grant. 

Also,  It  might  be  of  Interest  to  you  to  see 
the  enclosed  clippings  evidencing  that  this 
National  Opera  Company  has  had  a  most  suc- 
cessful premiere  In  Indianapolis  and  Is  ful- 
filUng  Its  purpose  In  a  manner  which  the 
trustees  hoped. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  Kennedy  Center, 
which  Is  a  Bureau  of  the  Smithsonian,  Con- 
gress is  represented  on  the  board  with  4 
Senators  and  3  Congressmen,  as  well  as  9 
other  Government  ofllclals.  Since  I  am  only 
one  of  the  45  trustees,, I  don't  see  how  there 
is  any  possibility  of  concern  about  a  conflict 
of  interest  at  this  time. 

The  biography  that  you  mentioned  In  your 
letter  is  an  old  one.  About  the  time  I  w£is 
appointed  as  chairman  of  the  National  Coun- 
cU  I  resigned  my  directorship  and  sold  all 
my  stock  in  City  Investing. 

Producers  Theater  has  been  an  Inactive 
organization  which  stopped  producing  plays 
when  my  partner,  Robert  Whitehead,  became 
director  of  the  Lincoln  Repertory  Theater, 
and  If  for  any  reason  I  have  Inadvertently 
not  resigned,  I  will  of  course  Immediately  do 
so.  As  to  the  Phoenix  Theater  and  ANTA, 
I  have  resigned  from  these  organizations. 

Several  months  ago  I  thought  I  had  done 
everything  necessary  to  forestall  any  public 
criticism.  However,  In  order  to  avoid  any 
future  criticism  regarding  the  so-caUed  roy- 
alties, I  have  requested  my  lawyers  to  look 
Into  some  plan  that  can  cover  this  possible 
question. 

I  am  enclosing  a  clipping.  In  case  you  have 
not  noticed  It,  which  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  by  the  distinguished  drama 
critic.  Richard  Coe,  which  I  think  Is  a  good 
summary  from  a  knowledgeable  person  of 
the  Importance  of  having  someone  who  Is 
qualified  and  experienced  to  be  chairman  of 
this  Foundation. 

I  hope  the  above  is  satisfactory  In  answer 
to  the  questions  Involved  in  your  letter,  and 
I  do  appreciate  your  interest  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Roger  L.  Stevens, 
Special  Assistant  on  Vie  Arts. 


SPEECH  BY  REPRESENTATIVE  FO- 
GARTY  AT  STATE  BREAKFAST, 
NEW  ENGLAND  READING  ASSOCI- 
ATION, BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like 
to  inc'ude  a  speech  which  I  delivered 
at  the  State  breakfast.  New  England 
Reading  Association,  Boston,  Mass., 
Tuesday,  September  28,  1965. 

RE.M)ING A  N.\TiONAL  CONCERN  AND 

Challenge 
(Address  delivered  by  Congressman  John  E. 
Fogarty  at  the  State  breakfast.  New  Eng- 
land Reading  Association,  Boston,  Tuesday, 
September  28,  1065) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  vrtth  you  In  New 
England  and  to  spsak  to  you  about  the  Im- 
portance of  reading  as  a  national  concern 
and  challenge.  This  is  one  audience  that 
clearly  does  not  need  to  be  sold  on  the  Im- 
portance of  reading.    As  Individuals  and  as  a 


group,  you  have  long  sought  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  Involvement  of  chUdren 
and  adults  In  the  world  of  books.  But  to- 
day's educational  needs  call  for  greater  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  both  the  teacher  and  the 
Congress  In  Improving  reading  Instruction. 
In  the  last  decade  we  have  seen  a  lively, 
often  controversial  public  reappraisal  of  the 
ability  of  the  educational  estabUshment  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  modern  society. 
Today,  every  Informed  parent,  the  press,  and 
a  host  of  new  experts  both  within  the  schools 
and  outside  them  are  caught  up  In  a  mood  of 
questioning.  Can  Johnny  read  and  how 
should  we  go  about  seeing  that  he  can  If  he 
cannot?  Are  the  new  alphaljet  systems  we 
hear  about  anything  more  than  a  way  of 
confounding  teachers  and  parents?  Will 
small  ungraded  classes  In  schools  fitted  with 
the  new  educational  hardware — computers 
and  teaching  machines — make  enough  of  an 
educational  difference  In  learning  to  read 
and  write  to  Jvistlf y  the  sums  and  efforts  nec- 
essary to  Incorporate  them  In  our  schools? 
As  one  looks  at  these  recent  developments, 
two  Important  factors  emerge  from  research 
and  experience:  First,  we  are  making  real 
progress  in  improving  the  cvirriculum  mate- 
rials used  by  children  In  schools;  and,  second, 
reading  skill — the  ability  of  the  chUd  to 
gather  and  store  Information  about  his 
world — is  the  key  to  the  successful  use  of  the 
new  courses,  and  It  is  here  that  we  must  con- 
centrate If  we  want  exceUence  In  our  schools. 
First,  let  me  speak  of  the  research  being 
accomplished  in  educational  curriculum  de- 
velopment. ""There  has  been  a  subtle,  quiet 
development  taking  place  In  the  growth  of 
new  Insights  and  concepts  concerning  the 
learning  process  of  the  child.  Largely 
through  cooperative  research  administered 
by  the  Office  of  Education  scores  of  univer- 
sities and  schools  throughout  the  country 
are  studying  the  learning  process  and  the 
curriculums  of  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Here  are  some  of  the  Important  re- 
sults to  date : 

At  Yale,  and  more  recently,  at  Rutgers, 
Social  Psychologist  O.  K.  Moore  demon- 
strated that  children  as  young  as  2  can  be 
taught  to  read  by  using  their  own  natural 
curiosity  In  an  atmosphere  of  encouragement 
rather  than  an  atmosphere  of  stultifying 
drill  and  repetition. 

At  Syracuse  University  and  Webster  Col- 
lege, matliematlcians  Robert  Davis  and  Sister 
Jacqueline  Grennan  developed  programs  to 
guide  elementary  school  children  In  "dis- 
covering" the  basic  concepts  of  modern 
mathematics.  The  programs  tested  In 
Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  and  western  Connecticut  as 
well  as  in  Syracuse  and  St.  Louis  are  pro- 
gressing so  well  that  teachers  are  now  being 
trained  In  their  use  and  school  systems 
throughout  the  country  are  eagerly  adopting 
them. 

At  Stanford  University,  Philosopher- 
Mathematician  Patrick  Suppes  Is  teaching 
advanced  algebra  to  fifth  graders.  Nobel 
Prize  Winner  William  Shockley  is  working  on 
teaching  the  concept  of  conservation  of 
energy  to  ninth  graders. 

At  the  University  of  California  in  Berkeley, 
Mark  Schorer,  the  biographer  of  Sinclair 
Lewis,  has  been  developing  kinescope  models 
on  the  teaching  of  poetry,  drama,  the  short 
story,  and  the  novel  In  the  10th  grade. 

Throughout  the  country  we  are  beginning 
to  see  the  results  of  these  developments  In 
curriculum  in  the  schools.  Children  2 
and  3  years  old  are  learning  to  read  and 
write;  first  graders  are  dealing  with  the 
fundamentals  of  economics  and  algebra; 
second  and  third  graders  are  learning  physics 
and  how  to  write  music;  fourth  and  fifth 
graders  are  discovering  new  theories  of 
mathematics;  Junior  high  school  students 
are  studying  anthropological  concepts;  and 
high  school  students  are  studying  physical 
theory  and  literature  coiu'ses  usually  taught 
in  colleges. 
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These  site  not  Isolated  Instances  of  experi- 
mentation In  scattered  Individual  classrooms. 
New    math    programs    are    now    taught    In 
three-fifths  of  all  American  high  schools  and 
two-thirds     of     all     high     school     physics 
students  are  now  studying  the  new  physics. 
New  English  curriculum  materials  are  In  ex- 
perimental use  in   16  States.     New  foreign 
language  programs  have  become  widely  ac- 
cepted with  50  percent  of  all  foreign  language 
teachers  In  the  country  trained  In  their  use. 
What  has  led  to  this  dynamic  eruption  of 
new  courses  which  have  been  affecting  the 
schools    as    they    adopt    them?      First,    the 
scholars  and  scientists  have  come  into  the 
classrooms  and  along  with  experienced  teach- 
ers,  they  have   created,  tested,   and  revised 
materials  and  methods  that  Incorporated  the 
best  knowledge  available  today.    Second,  the 
new  teaching  techniques  which  have  been 
developed  to  present  these  new  courses  rely 
heavily  upon  honest  and  rigorous  teaching 
of  basic   concepts   from  the   academic   dis- 
ciplines. 

Finally  and  most  important,  the  new  cur- 
rlculums  represent  the  merging  of  two  broad 
developments  In  our  approach  to  learn;  new 
understanding  of  the  basic  structure  of  each 
of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools,  and  a 
new  and  liberating;  appro'ch  to  cur  estimates 
of  the  capacity  for  learning  Inherent  in  chil- 
dren. This  Is  perhaps  best  expressed  in  a 
classic  remark  of  the  psychologist.  Jerome 
Bruner,  "Any  subject  can  be  taught  effec- 
tively to  any  child  at  any  age.  In  some  form 
that  is  honest  and  useful." 

But  despite  these  Impressive  e.ans.  we  ?tlu 
see  iiifllMtlonc  of  f il'ure  In  our  educational 
system.  Consider  this  set  of  .Igures  on  the 
Nation's  tremendous  t.ilrnt  loss  each  year; 
talent  which  we  need  to  manage  our  schools 
and  our  colleges:  talent  which  we  need  in 
our  armed  services:  talent  which  will  run  our 
factories  and  laboratories.  We  know,  for  ex- 
ample, that: 

One  out  of  every  three  students  In  the 
flftl\  grade  now  drops  out  of  school  before 
high  school  graduation.  Only  2  of  every  10 
now  graduate  from  college. 

Almost  a  mllHon  youths  drop  out  of  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  each  year; 
250.000  of  these  fall  to  complete  even  ele- 
mentary school. 

Over  23  million  Americans  18  years  of  age 
and  older  have  completed  less  than  8  years 
of  schooling.  Included  In  this  figure  are 
some  8  million  adults  aged  25  and  older  who 
have  completed  less  than  5  years  of  schooling. 
Thirty  percent  of  the  high  school  seniors 
In  the  80-90  academic  percentile  of  their 
class  and  43  percent  of  the  70-80  percentile 
fall  to  enter  college. 

And  even  more  disturbing  results  ttu-n  up 
when  we  look  at  the  basic  problems  of  read- 
ing and  spelling  among  those  youngsters  who 
do  stay  in  school.  Some  of  the  results  from 
a  continuing  program  of  research  sponsored 
by  the  Office  of  Education  underline  this 
problem. 

Project  Talent  Is  a  series  of  studies  done  by 
the  Univeriity  of  Pittsburgh  for  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education  and  some  other  Govern- 
ment agencies,  with  an  expenditure  of  more 
than  $2,500,000  of  Federal  funds  In  the 
sprmg  of  1960  a  2-day  battery  of  tests  and 
questionnaires  was  given  to  440,000  students 
In  1.353  different  public  and  private  high 
schools  throughout  the  Nation.  The  num- 
ber represented  5  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  students  in  grades  9-12.  The  imder- 
taklng  was  the  largest  and  the  most  repre- 
sentative testing  of  high  school  students  ever 
done.  For  example,  in  reading  the  student's 
ability  was  tested  on  representative  para- 
graphs selected  from  current  periodicals  and 
from  classic  novels.  Test  questions  were  de- 
veloped to  estimate  the  completeness  of  the 
reader's  understanding  of  these  paragraphs. 
The  average  12th  grader  was  able  to  answer 
correctly  78  percent  of  the  questions  con- 
cerning matter  from  typical  articles  in  mo- 


tion picture  magazines,  but  his  comprehen- 
sion declined  swiftly  to  28  percent  on 
material  selected  from  the  more  literary  type 
of  periodicals  such  as  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
and  the  Saturday  Review.  On  reading  ma- 
terials selected  from  writing  of  well-known 
novelists  It  was  found  that  the  average  12th 
grader  was  able  to  comprehend  only  about 
half  of  the  broader  Ideas  of  the  authors  of 
typical  classic  novels. 

At  first  glance,  spelling  looks  much  bet- 
ter; they  found  that  the  average  senior  could 
spell  93  percent  of  the  test  words,  which  were 
a  representative  sample  of  the  5,000  words 
used  most  frequently  In  published  materials. 
But  then  we  find  that  almost  all  of  these 
words  are  very  easy,  such  as  corn.  five,  pages, 
rain,  sang,  and  tea.  all  of  which  were  spelled 
correctly  by  all  seniors.  On  the  other  hand, 
over  half  of  the  12th  graders  could  not  cor- 
rectly spell  -breathe."  To  illustrate  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  words  given  In  the  tests,  the 
authors  report  that  the  test  results  mean 
that  the  average  senior  would  misspell  about 
4  words  In  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution, 
which  contains  only  40  different  words. 
When  the  students  were  asked  to  write  two 
1-paragraph  themes,  99  out  of  100  of  these 
high  school  students  committed  errors  in 
spelling  and  usage,  a  revelation  which 
shocked  the  test  pdmlnlstrator. 

Wliy  do  we  continue  to  see  problems  of  this 
sort  cropping  up  In  our  society  when  we 
have  m.ide  such  great  advances  In  recent 
years?  The  key  to  the  problem  seems  to  be 
that  despite  our  great  advances,  despite  our 
greatly  i.ncrensed  funds  for  re.^earch  in  educa- 
tion, "and  despite  our  eforts  at  Improving 
the  learning  situation,  we  .are  still  Just  on 
the  threshold  of  discnvery  in  the  &rea  of 
residing.  There  Is  much  that  we  know,  but 
even  more  that  we  do  not  know  about  how 
children  learn  to  read  and  how  well  they 
could  rend  if  we  had  the  prcper  tools  and 
knowledge.  No  area  of  learning  is  more  im- 
portant and  yet  n^eds  so  much  new  atten- 
tion. 

But  we  arc  now  making  some  nrogress — 
both  In  the  Congress  and  in  the  laboratory. 
One  Important  area  is  In  making  more  and 
better  library  resources  available,  for  as 
Thomas  driyle,  the  great  19th  century 
English  philosopher,  once  noted:  "All  that 
mankind  had  done,  thought,  gained,  or  been 
•  •  •  It  Is  lying  as  in  magic  preservation  In 
the  page.s  of  books." 

Several  important  pieces  of  recent  legi.'^la- 
tlon  are  aimed  at  improving  the  materials 
available  for  readers  of  all  ages  and  with  all 
sorts  of  Interests. 

Tlie  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
of  1964,  for  lnst:ince,  provides  Federal  assist- 
ance In  the  construction  of  libraries  as  well 
as  In  improving  libraries'  services.  Funds 
may  be  used  for  salaries,  books  and  other  ma- 
terials, equipment,  and  various  operating  ex- 
penses and  for  construction,  expansion  or  re- 
modeling of  public  libraries. 

Title  n  of  the  new  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  19G5  Is  directed  at 
helping  the  schools  cope  with  the  staggering 
explosion  of  knowledge. 

It  provides  money  for  Improving  school 
library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other  in- 
structional materials  such  as  films  and  rec- 
ords. States  have  considerable  leeway  in  the 
use  of  funds  to  Improve  Instructional  mate- 
rials, but  they  may  not  substitute  them  for 
money  already  being  spent. 

And  the  Higher  Education  Act,  which  is 
expected  to  be  approved  by  the  Congress  this 
week,  provides  for  college  library  assistance 
and  for  library  training  and  research.  The 
legislation  would  not  only  help  colleges  in 
acquiring  appropriate  library  materials  but 
also  would  help  prepare  individuals  for  work- 
ing In  information  sciences,  thus  contrib- 
uting to  improved  services  by  personnel  In 
all  libraries. 

In  addition,  under  the  recent  amendments 
to  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  In- 


stitutes are  provided  to  train  school  libra- 
rians, teachers  of  reading,  and  personnel  who 
work  with  disadvantaged  youth.  During  the 
sununer  of  1965.  there  were  54  institutes  for 
teachers  of  reading. 

Meanwhile,  in  laboratories  and  schools 
throughout  the  country  the  Improvement  of 
instruction  In  reading  also  has  been  receiv- 
ing greatly  Increased  attention  through  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education's  cooperative  re- 
search program  and  will  continue  to  receive 
it  under  the  Increased  appropriation  we  made 
available  only  last  week. 

Alreadv  underway  is  the  first  large-scale 
comparative  study  of  the  teaching  of  reading 
to  first-grade  children.  Twenty-seven  sepa- 
rate but  Interrelated  studies  in  this  effort 
Involve  children  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  and  try  out  a  variety  of  techniques, 
but  use  the  same  evaluative  tests. 

More  than  26,000  children  and  800  teachers 
are  participating.  Results  of  these  studies 
will  contribute  substantially  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  teaching  of  reading.  Also,  the 
large  body  of  data  accumulated  should  be 
useful  for  other  studies  related  to  reading 
habits  and  skills. 

While  the  27  studies  are  scheduled  for 
completion  In  December  of  this  year,  already 
17  follow-up  studies  are  in  process  to  gather 
additional  Information  on  the  progress  of  the 
young  participants  in  the  second  and  third 
grades. 

When  this  study  is  completed  we  may  at 
long  last  have  the  information  we  need  to 
settle  questions  about  which  of  the  many 
ways  of  teaching  reading  Is  most  effective 
with  which  type  of  child. 

Another  major  cooperative  research  read- 
ing effort  is  Project  Literacy,  which  is  being 
coordinated  by  Cornell  University.  It  is  a 
truly  significant  scientific  project  to  stimu- 
late and  carry  out  researcn  concerned  with 
the  development  of  reading  skills  and  to  re- 
late the  findings  to  other  research  and  curric- 
ulum developments.  This  program  is  being 
conducted  by  psychologists,  linguists,  and 
reading  specialists  from  20  of  our  greatest 
universities.  Some  of  the  early  results  al- 
readv confirm  the  Importance  of  early  lan- 
guage training  for  later  e::cellence  in  reading. 
And  besides  the  coordinated  projects  on 
first-grade  reading  and  those  in  Project  Lit- 
eracy, the  Office  of  Education  currently  has 
in  process  over  40  other  studies  specifically 
concerned  with  reading  and  numerous  other 
studies  that  are  tied  into  reading. 

The  Office  of  Education  also  is  supporting 
research  and  development  activities  in  pro- 
gramed instruction  and  Jn  teaching  by 
machine. 

This  technique  holds  great  promise  for 
teaching  certain  aspects  of  beginning  read- 
ing, and  new  reading  programs  based  on  this 
type  of  Instruction  are  currently  being  tested 
at  several  places  in  the  country. 

One  interesting  result  of  these  Investiga- 
tions has  been  the  dramatic  Improvement  in 
reading  skills  of  little  boys.  As  you  well 
know,  boys  too  often  lag  behind  girls  in 
reading,  somethiies  because  they  feel  that 
reading  Is  for  sissies, 

A  study  in  California  found  that  after  a 
year  of  programed  instruction,  boys  sur- 
passed girls  In  reading  proficiency,  and 
further  investigation  is  being  made  to  deter- 
mine under  wtiat  general  conditions  pro- 
gramed Instruction  Is  most  successfiil  in 
teaching  reading. 

Technological  advances  also  are  being  used 
to  improve  the  reading  skills  of  handicapped 
chUdren.  In  an  experimental  program  at 
this  University  of  South  Florida,  for  example, 
mentally  retarded  youngsters  taught  by 
programed  instruction  learned  words  six 
times  faster  than  those  taught  by  tradi- 
tional methods. 

Compressed  speech  recordings  are  still  an- 
other advance  made  possible  by  modem 
technology. 
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Studies  supported  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation show  that  these  recordings  hold  great 
promise  for  use  by  the  blind,  who  normally 
read  Braille  at  only  60  words  a  minute  or 
listen  to  sighted  Individuals  who  read  at 
about  250  words  a  minute.  With  compressed 
speech,  recorded  reading  can  be  speeded  up 
to  240  words  per  minute  with  little  or  no 
loss  In  coihprehenslon.  This  means  that 
we  can  now  teach  blind  children  to  read 
with  their  ears  at  four  times  the  speed  of 
Braille. 

Much  of  the  research  aimed  at  studying 
disadvantaged  students  also  recognizes  edu- 
cation as  an  essential  means  of  relieving  the 
harassments — chiefly  Ignorance  and  Illiter- 
acy— that  paralyze  the  poor.  It  also  points 
to  reading  as  the  most  important  factor  in 
programs  to  improve  the  education  of  the 
disadvantaged. 

Adult  and  basic  literacy  programs,  pro- 
grams to  prevent  school  dropouts.  Project 
Head  Start  for  preschool  children,  and  a 
variety  of  community  action  undertakings 
all  have  implications  for  development  and 
utilization  of  reading  skills,  and  all  lean 
heavily  on  improved  reading.  Without 
reading,  there  caruiot  be  learning.  It  is  ut- 
terly impossible  to  conceive  of  one  without 
the  other. 

.\nd  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  in  the  key  title  I  section  which 
provides  financial  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  improve  education  of  poor 
children,  enables  schools  to  make  renewed 
efforts  to  attack  the  reading  problems  of  the 
disadvantaged. 

As  teachers  of  reading,  I  am  sure  you  are 
all  aware  of  how  closely  reading  is  tied  to 
oral  expression  and  how  the  development  of 
reading  skills  is  geared  to  the  formation  of 
Ideas  and  concepts  by  young  people.  So  if 
we  can  improve  the  reading  ability  of  these 
youngsters  from  pockets  of  poverty,  we  can 
open  up  new  vistas  of  learning. 

That  the  country  will  benefit  from  our 
efforts  to  Improve  reading  no  one  can  gain- 
say. Reading  is  the  key  to  education  and 
education  is  the  key  to  just  about  everjrthing 
we  do  as  a  nation.  The  time,  if  there  ever 
was  one,  when  we  could  be  complacent  about 
our  education,  about  what  we  already  know, 
is  past. 

Our  future  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals 
depends  upon  the  capacity  to  keep  Informed. 
In  a  world  in  which  yesterday's  solutions 
may  be  wholly  Inadequate  for  today's  prob- 
lems, and  In  which  broadened  hximan  under- 
standing and  compassion  are  necessary  if 
we  are  to  survive,  a  literate  public  is  a  basic 
requirement. 

For  It  Is  only  In  knowing  and  understand- 
ing the  wisdom  of  the  ages  and  the  latest 
insights  of  our  best  thinkers,  scholars,  sci- 
entists, and  writers  can  we  hope  to  build  a 
better  world  for  ourselves  and  children.  In 
this  effort,  the  schools,  the  universities,  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  the  Congress  must 
become  cooperating  parties  in  a  new  and 
bolder  effort. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  need  in  this  area  is 
a  growth  and  continuation  of  the  existing 
cooperation  between  the  schools  and  the 
Government.  This  has  not  always  been  a 
comfortable  relationship,  for  In  many  ways 
the  teacher — like  the  artist  and  the  poet, 
resents  the  association  with  the  btireaucrat 
,  and  the  politician.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
j  answer  to  this  problem  than  to  quote  from 
President  Kennedy's  remarks  recorded  for 
the  television  program  on  Robert  Frost 
which  was  presented  on  February  26,  1961. 
la  these  remarks.  President  Kennedy  said: 

"There  Is  a  story  that  some  years  ago  an 
Interested  mother  wrote  to  a  principal  of 
a  school,  'Don't  teach  my  boy  poetry.  He  Is 
going  to  run  for  Congress.'  I  have  never 
taken  the  view  that  the  world  of  politics 
and  the  world  are  so  far  apart.  I  think 
politicians  and  poets  share  at  least  one 
thing,  and  that  Is  that  their  greatness  de- 
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pends  upon  the  courage  with  which  they 
face  the  challenges  of  life.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  courage — bravery  under  fire,  cour- 
age to  risk  reputation,  friendship,  and  career 
for  convictions  which  are  deeply  held.  Per- 
haps the  rarest  courage  of  all — the  skill  to 
pursue  It  is  given  to  very  few  men — Is  the 
courage  to  wage  a  silent  battle  to  illuminate 
the  nature  of  man  and  the  world  in  which 
he  lives." 


TRIBUTES  TO  FATHER  SANTIAGO 
NUNEZ,  POUNDER  OF  CASA  HIS- 
PANOAMERICANA  FOR  SPANISH- 
SPEAKING  PUERTO  RICAN  CITI- 
ZENS OF  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Spanish-speaking  Puerto  Rican  citizens 
of  my  home  city  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
have  had  the  benefit  of  spiritual  guid- 
ance from  a  congenial  Central  American 
priest  during  the  past  few  years,  the 
Reverend  Santiago  Nunez.  The  soft- 
spoken,  warmhearted  priest  now  returns 
to  his  home  diocese  in  Costa  Rica  after 
many  accomplishments  in  Springfield, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  the  foimding, 
organizing,  and  very  effective  leadership 
of  Casa  Hispanoamericana — Spanish - 
American  House — for  our  Spanish- 
speaking  neighbors  in  Springfield. 
Father  Nunez  had  come  to  Springfield 
specifically  at  the  invitation  of  the  Most 
Reverend  Christopher  J.  Weldon,  D.D., 
bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of 
Springfield,  to  labor  among  the  city's 
Spanish-speaking  people.  Civic  ofiBcials 
and  leaders  of  the  Puerto  Rican  com- 
munity last  week  gave  Father  Nunez  a 
testimonial  before  his  departure  for 
Costa  Rica. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks a  column  about  Father  Nunez' 
work  at  Casa  Hispanoamericana,  written 
by  Jim  Mason  for  the  Springfield  Union 
of  October  8,  and  the  story  of  his  testi- 
monial in  the  Springfield  Union  of 
October  4: 

[From  the  Springfield   (Mass.)    Union,  Oct. 

4,  1965] 
Praise     Heaped     on     Father     Santiago     at 
Testimonial — 200   Turn    Oxrr    To   Honor 
Priest  Returning  to  Costa  Rica  Parish 
City  officials,  lawyers,  and  clergymen  joined 
with  day  laborers,  tobacco  workers,  and  the 
unemployed  at  Springfield  Turn  Vereln  Sun- 
day to  pay  tribute  to  a  Central   American 
priest  who  came  here  4  years  ago  to  work 
with  this  city's  Puerto  Rican  community. 

MAYOR  SPEAKS 

Amid  words  of  praise  by  Mayor  Charles  V. 
Ryan,  one  of  the  special  guests,  more  than 
200  persons  expressed  their  gratitude  for  the 
work  of  "Father  Santiago" — ^Rev.  Santiago 
Nunez,  who  will  return  this  month  to  his 
home  parish  in  Costa  Rica. 

Other  special  guests  included  Rt,  Rev. 
John  P.  Harrington,  representing  the  Roman 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Springfield;  Rabbi 
Samuel  Dresner  of  Temple  Beth  El,  repre- 
senting the  city's  Jewish  clergy;  Rev.  Albert 
Garner,  head  of  the  Urban  Ministry  of  the 


Greater  Springfield  Council  of  Churches; 
State  Representative  Philip  KimbaU;  Rev. 
Thomas  McCarthy  of  Sacred  Heart  Church, 
a  coworker  with  the  Puerto  Rican  com- 
munity, and  Dr.  Walter  English,  municipal 
director  of  intergroup  relations. 

MEMORY  BOOK  PRESENTED 

John  V.  Shea,  Jr.,  director  of  the  city's 
antipoverty  program,  presented  Father 
Nunez  a  memory  book,  and  Neri  Perez, 
tosustmaster,  presented  a  purse  and  cash  gift. 

The  testimonial  dinner  was  sponsored  by 
Casa  Hispanoamericana,  an  organization  for 
assistance  of  the  city's  Puerto  Rican  jKjpu- 
lace  conceived  and  organized  by  Father 
Nunez. 

Father  Nunez  came  here  at  the  Invitation 
of  the  Most  Reverend  Christopher  J.  Weldon, 
bishop  of  the  Springfield  Roman  Catholic 
Diocese,  specifically  to  work  among  the  city's 
Spanish-speaking  people. 

During  his  stay  here,  his  niece,  Hiss 
Martha  Monge,  also  of  Costa  Rica,  came  to 
live  in  this  city  with  the  mayor's  mother, 
Mrs.  Charles  V.  Ryan,  Sr.,  of  Oxford  St. 

She  married  Robert  Hafey,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Springfield  Action  Commission, 
and  they  reside  in  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Mrs.  Dolores  Perez  was  chairman  of  the 
banquet  and  reception,  and  Mrs.  James 
Florentlno  was  ticket  chairman. 


[From  the  Springfield    (Mass.)    Union,  Oct. 

8,  1965] 

Father  Nunez'  Work  With  Puerto  Ricans: 

Casa  Hispanoamericana  Embodies  It 

(By  Jim  Mason) 

Rev.  Santiago  Nunez,  who  has  been  a  kind 

of  ex  officio  citizen  of  this  city  for  4  years, 

returns  this  week  to  his  home  diocese  in 

Costa  Rica,  and  he  wUl  be  sorely  missed  here. 

understands   poverty 

"Father  Santiago,"  as  he  has  been  known 
in  the  Puerto  Rican  district  at  Memorial 
Square,  was  probably  one  of  the  handful  of 
people  in  the  city  with  a  deep  understand- 
ing of  poverty  and  its  paralyzing  efl'ects  on 
those  it  touches. 

It  was  this  insight,  no  doubt,  that  facili- 
tated his  working  closely  in  secular  neigh- 
borhood projects  with  Rev.  Hugh  Wire, 
Protestant  mission  minister  in  the  North 
End,  and  Mr.  Wire's  successor.  Rev.  Albert 
Garner,  long  before  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment made  such  relationships  fashionable. 

The  realities  of  p>overty  and  the  scarcity 
of  leaders  willing  to  live  with  it,  and  share 
Its  frustrations,  were  such  that  these  men, 
and  a  few  others  like  them,  easily  found  a 
common  bond. 

This  was  indicated  in  the  spring  of  1963 
when  Father  Nunez,  Mr.  Wire,  and  Rev. 
Thomas  McCarthy,  another  North  End  priest, 
protested  when  two  young  Puerto  Rican 
mothers  were  separated  from  their  children 
and  Jailed,  not  for  a  crime,  but  because  they 
were  material  witnesses  to  a  murder  in  Hol- 
yoke. 

The  mothers  were  unwed,  sinners  in  the 
eyes  of  the  church,  and  therefore  not  in- 
clined to  engender  public  sjrmpathy,  but 
Father  Nunez  and  a  few  others  looked  be- 
yond the  law  of  Christ  to  the  love  of  Christ 
in  their  vain  attempt  to  get  Justice  for  these 
women,  who  remained  in  Jail  for  more  than 
3  months  until  the  court  heard  the  case. 

In  one  of  the  early  police  commission 
meetings  this  summer  when  civil  rights 
groups  raised  charges  of  police  brutality. 
Father  Nunez  stood  quietly  in  the  rear  of 
the  meeting  room.  He  had  been  here  be- 
fore, but  Puerto  Ricans  had  never  been  able 
to  dramatize  their  claims  of  mistreatment 
by  law  enforcement  officials  the  way  the  civil 
rightists'  claims  were  dramatized  then. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  a  Puerto  Rican 
delegation  led  by  Father  Nunez  had  achieved 
the  transfer  of  a  policeman  from  a  beat 
in  the  Puerto  Rican  neighborhood. 
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CONSTANTLY    ATRAID 

But  the  Police  Department  waa  only  one 
of  the  many  points  on  Father  Nunez'  busy 
Itinerary  In  his  search  for  answers  to  prob- 
lems of  the  poor.  His  dealings  with  weUare 
departments  In  Springfield.  Chlcopee  and 
Holyoke  prompted  him  to  say  In  1963.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  said  In  1940  we  should  have 
freedom  from  fear.  Believe  me.  These 
people,  whether  they  *re  Puerto  Rlcan.  Negro 
or  white,  are  constantly  afraid  when  they  go 
to  the  welfare  departments. 

"Welfare  workers  sometimes  withhold  aid 
on  the  slightest  legal  technicality.  It  doesn't 
matter  if  a  family  Is  hungry  or  needs  medical 
attention  or  shelter,"  he  said. 

In  the  last  2  years,  Father  Nunez    major 
effort    and  possibly  his  lasting  contribution 
to   the  city,   was   the  organization   of   Casa 
Hispanomericana  (Spanish-American  House) . 
The  frustrations  he  encountered  In  his  first 
2  years  here,  both  with  the  Puerto  Rlcans 
themselves,  and  the  community  institutions 
designed   to   help   them,   made   him    realize 
that  this  tiny  minority  of  powerless  citizens 
had  to  learn  to  organize  and  conununlcate 
their  grievances  and  needs  In  a  fashion  that 
city  officials  and  other  agents  of  the  coni- 
munlty  power  structure  would  understand^ 
By  drawing  all  Spanish-speaking  people  of 
the  area  into  a  cultural  and  civic  organiza- 
tion   the   advantaged   members   could  help 
the  disadvantaged    to   develop    leaders   and 
spokesmen.  Father  Nunez  reasoned. 
coMMTJNrrr's  voice 
Starting  with  many  friends  but  few  funds. 
Father  Nunez  set  to  work  organizing  Casa, 
and  it  soon  caught  the  Imagination  of  Puerto 
Rlcans    themselves.      Quarters   at   Memorial 
Square  were  scrubbed,  painted,  and  carpen- 
tered  by   Puerto   Rlcan   volunteers   and   by 
early  1964.  the  new  organization  was  gaining 
prestige  as   the  voice  of   the  Puerto  Rlcan 
community. 

Discouragements  have  been  frequent  in 
Father  Nunez'  work  here.  He  said  In  1963 
that  hostile  feelings  toward  Puerto  Rlcans 
could  be  greatly  alleviated  by  changes  In 
the  Puerto  Rlcans  themselves. 

Most  came  to  the  U.S.  mainland  from  rural 
areas  with  no  skills  for  urban  employment, 
little  or  no  English,  and  customs  alien  to 
urban  life.  All  this  must  change,  but  the 
roots  of  tradition  are  deep,  and  Father  Nunez- 
constant  nudging  has  not  always  been  suc- 
cessful. 

But  perhaps  the  seeds  of  change  actually 
have  been  sown  most  effectively  in  Casa  Hls- 
panoamericana.  If  this  fledgling  Institution 
can  survive  without  the  forceful  leadership 
of  Father  Nunez,  his  work  here  may  ulti- 
mately prove  to  take  years  off  the  social  as- 
similation process  which  Puerto  Rlcans  are 
now  only  entering. 


porter,  Carl  Keyser,  appeared  in  that 
paper  on  October  7. 

I  include  that  editorial  as  part  of  my 
remarks : 

Extremism  at  Its  Worst 

The  Republicans  in  the  sixties  are  suffer- 
ing from  the  same  kind  of  Infection  as  did 
the  Democrats  in  the  thirties— the  infiltra- 
tion by  extremists  who  purportedly  share  the 
Ideals  of  the  party  but  who  in  actuality  are 
working  to  destroy  them. 

The  most  basic  of  these  Ideals  Is  the  one 
called  "democracy,"  which  has  to  do  with  the 
free  and  open  interplay  of  competing  ideas, 
majority  rule  tempered  by  a  loyal  opposi- 
tion, compromise,  fair  play. 

Democracy  is  a  dirty  word  to  the  rightist 
John  Birch  Society,  just  as  It  is  in  its  true 
sense,  to  the  Communists.  The  guiding 
principles  of  the  Birch  Society  founder, 
Robert  Welch,  could  have  come  directly  from 
the  lips  of  Lenin. 

The  John  Birch  Society  is  an  authoritarian 
structure.  Orders  come  directly  from  the 
top.  with  none  of  this  nonsense  about  demo- 
cratic discussion.  Every  member  of  the 
society  acknowledges  the  right  of  the  leader 
to  oust  him  at  any  time  without  explana- 

The  most  fantastic  and  insidiotis  thing 
about  the  Birch  Society  is  that  it  does  not 
hvirt  its  ostensible  enemy,  the  Communists, 
in  the  slightest.  It  does  not  even  pay  much 
attention  to  liberals.  Its  most  bitter  venom 
is  directed  against  responsible  and  respected 
American  conservatives. 

Clearly  as  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford 
of  Michigan,  has  said.  "There  is  no  place  for 
it  In  the  Republican  Party." 

Nor.  it  might  be  added.  In  any  association 
of  Americans. 


used  from  any  one  State's  allotment. 
Under  the  present  law  these  funds  revert 
to  the  Treasury  if  not  used  by  the  State 
for  which  they  were  earmarked. 

With  so  many  of  our  States  sufEering 
a  serious  shortage  of  beds  for  long-term 
care,  it  is  a  crime  if  all  the  funds  author- 
ized by  Congress  are  not  used. 

Present  Hill-Burton  appropriations 
are  helping  to  provide  about  15.000  new 
beds  annually.  My  bill  would  help  to 
provide  about  30,000  beds  a  year.  The 
extra  15,000  should  help  to  meet  the 
peak  demand  caused  in  1967  and  1968  by 
medicare.  In  the  third  year,  which  is 
the  final  year  for  the  present  act,  which 
my  bill  would  amend,  the  extra  15,000 
beds  would  accelerate  the  elimination  of 
the  half -million-bed  deficit. 


EXTREMISM  AT  ITS  WORST 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Race]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us, 
regardless  of  political  afl&liation,  should 
be  and  are  concerned  about  threats  to 
our  democratic  processes  and  institu- 
flons.  I  do,  therefore,  applaud  recent 
efforts  by  the  leadership  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  in  disclaiming  the  John 
Birch  Society. 

An  editorial  comment  on  this  matter, 
written  by  the  respected  editor  of  the 
Fond  du  Lac  (Wis.)  Commonwealth-Re- 


HILL-BURTON  AMENDMENTS  IN- 
TRODUCED BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
DOW 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Dow]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  this  Congress  passed  medicare  pro- 
visions which  help  pay  the  costs  of  long- 
term  nursing  care  for  our  Nation's  elder- 
ly.   When  these  provisions  take  effect  in 
January  1967,  we  can  expect  an  increase 
in  applications  to  our  Nation's  nursing 
homes  and  other  long-term-care  facil- 
ties,  which  are  already  trying  to  cope 
with  the  problem  of  having  half  a  mil- 
lion less  beds  available  than  are  needed. 
Over  the  years,  increases  in  the  funds 
authorized  for  HiU-Burton  Act  grants 
have  helped  to  gradually  decrease  the 
deficit  between  the  number  of  beds  avail- 
able and  the  number  of  beds  needed. 
But  now,  to  keep  from  backsliding  due 
to  medicare,  I  am  convinced  we  are  again 
going  to  have  to  increase  the  funds  made 
available  to  public  and  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations for  the  construction,  expan- 
sion, and  remodeling  of  long-term-care 
facilities. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  which 
would  double  our  annual  grant  program 
for  such  facilities,  from  $70  to  $140  mU- 
lion.  This  bill  would  also  allow  the 
Surgeon  General  to  redistribute  to  all 
other  States  those  funds  remaining  un- 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  PEO- 
PLE OF  UGANDA  ON  THEIR  INDE- 
PENDENCE DAY 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  [Mr.  MatsunagaI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Uganda  celebrated  on  October 
9  a  deeply  satisfying  event  in  the  history 
of  their  nation.     On  that  day  in  1962 
they  achieved  their  independence  from 
Great  Britain.     One  year  later,  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  becoming  a  sovereign 
nation,  Uganda  became  a  republic  within 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
Now,  on  this  third  anniversary,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  African  country  are  looking 
forward  to  a  future  of  striving  for  a  bet- 
tering of  their  lives  through  a  plan  of 
economic  development  to  increase  their 
national  product  at  a  rate  of  4  percent 
per  year  for  the  next  15  years.    This  ef- 
fort will  involve  great  changes  in  the  way 
of  life  of  the  Ugandans.     New  industries 
are  to  be  created.    The  traditional  re- 
liance on   two   agricultural  products- 
cotton  and  coffee— for  foreign  exchange 
will  partially  give  way  to  a  diversifica- 
tion of  goods  which  come  from  the  non- 
industrial  sector  of  the  economy.    Edu- 
cation and  new  skills  will  be  learned. 
Mineral  extraction  will  increase.    This 
modernization  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion will  be  a  phenomenon  which  we 
should  applaud.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
sider it  a  privilege  to  extend  my  sincere 
congratulations  to  the  people  of  Uganda 
as  they  enter  the  fourth  year  of  their 
free  and  proud  nationhood. 
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THE     FEDERAL     FINE     ARTS     AND 
ARCHITECTURE   ACT   CAN   BEAU- 
TIFY OUR  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  RextssI  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes,     s 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill.  HH.  11523.  to 
foster  outstanding  architectural  design 
and  decoration  of  Federal  public  build- 
ings outside  the  District  of  Columbia. 


HJl.  11523,  the  Federal  Fine  Arts  and 
Architecture  Act,  would  provide  for  Fed- 
eral public  buildings  in  the  50  States  the 
same  sort  of  expert  advice  on  design  and 
decoration  and  on  the  selection  of  archi- 
tects and  artists  that  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission gives  for  Federal  structures  in 
the  Capital.  The  bill  would  do  this  by 
creating  an  Architectural  Advisory  Board 
and  an  Art  Advisory  Board  in  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration. 

Equally  as  important,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  creation  of  a  cumulative 
fund  for  the  acquisition  and  mainte- 
nance of  works  of  art  for  Federal  public 
buildings  outside  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. It  authorizes  armual  appropriations 
for  the  art  fund  of  1  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  during  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  for  design  and  construc- 
tion of  Federal  public  buildings  outside 
the  District. 

Such  a  fund  would  allow  the  United 
States  to  build  beauty  into  Federal  build- 
ings in  the  50  States  to  a  degree  that 
has  not  been  possible  in  the  past. 

The  new  fund  for  the  acquisition  of 
works  of  art  would  have  three  major 
advantages: 

First.  The  continuing  threat  that 
highly  desirable  artistic  embellishments 
would  be  squeezed  out  of  a  building  be- 
cause of  other  cost  problems  would  be 
avoided  since  the  funds  for  works  of  art 
would  not  be  tied  to  the  cost  of  specific 
building  projects,  as  at  present. 

Second.  The  fund  would  also  allow 
a  decision  to  include  works  of  art  at  the 
earliest  stage  of  planning.  The  artist 
could  be  selected  at  the  beginning  and 
would  work  with  the  architect  through- 
out the  design  and  construction  of  the 
building  to  assure  that  the  artistic  em- 
bellishment would  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  building  and  not  something  stuck  on 
as  afterthought. 

Third.  The  fund  would  allow  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  his  advisers  flexibility 
to  make  larger  allocation  of  funds  for 
art  for  Federal  buildings  where  beauty 
is  of  particular  importance.  Thus,  much 
more  than  1  percent  of  the  construction 
and  design  cost  might  be  allocated  for 
the  acquisition  of  a  major  art  work  or 
works  for  a  Federal  building  that  would 
be  a  landmark  in  the  center  of  one  of 
our  cities.  On  the  other  hand,  use  or 
location  might  dictate  little  or  no  spend- 
ing for  art  in  other  buildings.  In  all 
cases,  the  amounts  allocated  would  be 
determined  according  to  expert  judg- 
ment of  the  need  for  artistic  embellish- 
ment, rather  than  by  a  Procrustean 
formula. 

The  Art  Advisory  Board  to  be  estab- 
lished under  H.R.  11523  would  advise  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  on  expenditures  from  the 
art  fund,  on  the  selection  of  artists  whose 
work  is  to  be  acquired  by  means  of  the 
fund,  and  on  designs  or  models  of  works 
,  of  art  to  be  purchased. 
1      The  Art  Board  would  consist  of  the 
:  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Design  of  the 
General     Services     Administration,     as 
'  chairman,  and  six  distinguished  artists 
'  who  would  serve  staggered  3-year  terms. 

The  legislation  specifies  that  two  of  the 
artists  be  painters,  with  one  of  them 


experienced  in  mural  decoration;  two 
would  be  sculptors,  with  one  of  them 
experienced  in  monxunental  sculpture; 
one  would  be  an  interior  designer,  and 
one  an  artist  specializing  in  the  decora- 
tive arts  and  crafts,  such  as  mosaic, 
stained  glass,  and  grillwork. 

The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  would  make  the 
appointments  to  the  Art  Board  after 
considering  nominations  from  leading 
national  professional  organizations  in  the 
fields  and  after  consulting  with  the  Com- 
mission on  Fine  Arts  and  the  Director  of 
the  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts  and 
the  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art. 

The  Architectural  Advisory  Board 
would  make  recommendations  on  Fed- 
eral public  buildings  and  leased  post  of- 
fices whenever  it  considered  the  build- 
ings of  "suflBcient  significance"  to  justify 
the  Board's  consideration.  The  Archi- 
tectural Board  would  give  advice  on  the 
selection  of  architects  and  would  review 
and  make  recommendations  on  designs. 
Its  recommendations  would  go  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  on  buildings  to  be  built 
by  him  under  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1939  and  to  the  Postmaster  General  on 
buildings  to  be  built  for  lease  as  post 
offices. 

The  membership  of  the  Architectural 
Board  would  consist  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  Design  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  as  chairman, 
and  at  least  five  distinguished  architects 
appointed  for  3-year  staggered  terms. 
A  sixth  member  would  be  an  expert  in 
city  plarming,  who  could  also  be  an 
architect. 

Liaison  between  the  two  Boards  would 
be  provided  not  only  through  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Design  on  both  Boards  but  also  by  the 
assignment  of  one  member  of  the  Art 
Board  to  meet  with  and  advise  the  Ar- 
chitectural Board. 

These  boards  and  the  cumulative  fund 
would  be  used  only  on  projects  in  the 
50  States.  The  legislation  would  not 
interfere  with  the  duties  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  within 
the  District  or  upon  the  Commission's 
functions  which  are  not  related  to  Fed- 
eral public  buildings  outside  the  District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  H.R.  11523  will 
meet  a  real  need. 

Nearly  four  centuries  ago.  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  gave  us  an  enduring  definition 
when  he  said : 

Well-building  hath  three  conditions:  com- 
modity, firmness,  and  delight. 

As  we  look  at  the  Federal  buildings 
around  the  Nation,  we  must  conclude 
sadly  that  all  too  often  we  have  not 
built  well  because  we  have  neglected  the 
delight  that  comes  from  works  of  art 
and  from  outstanding  architecture. 

For  many  years  we  placed  too  little 
emphasis  on  obtaining  imaginative, 
striking,  handsome  designs  which  would 
represent  the  dignity,  the  vitality,  and 
power  of  the  United  States  in  its  build- 
ings and  structures.  The  post  oflBces 
built  after  World  War  n  under  the  lease- 
construction  program  were  remarkable 
for  their  uniformly  dull  and  nondescript 
architecture. 


Little  attention  and  money  has  been 
devoted  to  adorning  Federal  public 
buildings  outside  the  District  with  ap- 
propriate works  of  art.  During  the  de- 
pression, the  New  Deal  gave  hungry  art- 
ists jobs  and  put  murals  and  other  art 
works  in  public  buildings.  But  the 
United  States  soon  slipped  back  into  Its 
old  ways. 

The  Kennedy  Administration  opened 
a  new  era.  President  Kennedy  was  con- 
cerned with  the  architecture  of  Federsd 
buildings  and  with  what  their  appear- 
ance said  to  us  and  to  the  world  about 
America. 

He  revitalized  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission. He  saved  Lafayette  Park.  He 
appointed  an  ad  hoc  committee  on  Fed- 
eral OflBce  Space  consisting  of  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges,  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  Budget 
Bureau  Director  David  Bell,  General 
Services  Administrator  Bernard  L.  Bou- 
tin, and  his  special  assistant,  llmothy  J. 
Reardon,  Jr. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  on  Federal 
Office  Space  reported  in  June  1962, 
recommending  the  following  three-point 
architectural  policy  for  the  Federal 
Government: 

First.  The  policy  shall  be  to  provide 
requisite  and  adequate  facilities  in  an 
architectural  style  and  form  which  is 
distinguished  and  which  will  reflect  the 
dignity,  enterprise,  vigor,  and  stability  of 
the  American  National  Govenmient. 
Major  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
choice  of  designs  that  embody  the  finest 
contemporary  American  architectural 
thought.  Specific  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  possibilities  of  incorporating 
into  such  designs  qualities  which  reflect 
the  regional  archltectiiral  traditions  of 
that  part  of  the  Nation  in  which  build- 
ings are  located.  Where  appropriate, 
fine  art  should  be  incorporated  in  the 
designs,  with  emphasis  on  the  work  of 
living  American  artists.  Designs  shall 
adhere  to  sound  construction  practice 
and  utilize  materials,  methods,  and 
equipment  of  proven  dependability. 
Buildings  shall  be  economical  to  build, 
operate,  and  maintain,  and  should  be 
accessible  to  the  handicapped. 

Second.  The  development  of  an  official 
style  must  be  avoided.  Design  must  flow 
from  the  architectural  profession  to  the 
Government,  and  not  vice  versa.  The 
Goverrmient  should  be  willing  to  pay 
some  additional  cost  to  avoid  excessive 
uniformity  in  design  of  Federal  build- 
ings. Competitions  for  the  design  of 
Federal  buildings  may  be  held  where 
appropriate.  The  advice  of  distin- 
guished architects  ought  to,  as  a  rule, 
be  sought  prior  to  the  award  of  impor- 
tant design  contracts. 

Third.  The  choice  and  development 
of  the  building  site  should  be  considered 
the  first  step  of  the  design  process.  This 
choice  should  be  made  in  cooperation 
with  local  agencies.  Special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  general  ensemble 
of  streets  and  public  places  of  which 
Federal  buildings  will  form  a  part. 
Where  possible,  buildings  should  be 
located  so  as  to  permit  a  generous 
development  of  landscape. 

In  line  with  these  excellent  recom- 
mendations,   Mr.    Boutin    and    Karel 
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Yasko,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Design  of  the  Genei-al  Services  Adminis- 
tration and  former  State  architect  of 
Wisconsin,  set  about  enthusiastically  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  the  architecture 
of  Federal  public  buildings. 

We  are  already  seeing  the  first  fruits 
of  their  efforts  for  outstanding  design  in 
new  Government  structures. 

And,  following  the  recommendation  of 
the  ad  hoc  committee.  Mr.  Boutin  issued 
a  directive  that — 

If  the  architect-engineer  recommends 
some  form  of  art  embellishment,  and  If  the 
limit  of  cost  Indicates  some  margin  of  funds 
avaUable,  the  funds  not  to  exceed  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  estimated  construction 
cost  must  be  set  aside  In  a  reservation. 


The  directive  also  provides  that  fine 
arts  must  be  "appropiiate"  to  the  build- 
ing and  that  they  will  not  "ordinarily" 
be  included  in  buildings  with  an  esti- 
mated construction  cost  of  less  than 
$250,000. 

Projects  carried  out  recently  or  imder 
design  include  interior  fountain  sculp- 
ture in  the  Federal  Office  BuUding  in  St. 
Louis;  a  ceramic  tile  mural  in  the  Fed- 
eral Office  Building  in  Cincinnati;  carved 
wood  panels  in  the  courthouse  and  Fed- 
eral Office  Building  in  Denver;  interior 
and  exterior  mosaic  murals  at  the  cus- 
tomhouse and  Federal  Office  Building  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  stained  glass  panels  in 
the  courthouse  and  post  office  in  Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  the  last 
few  years.  President  Johnson,  like  his 
predecessor,  is  deeply  concerned  with 
beauty  in  our  national  life. 

H.R.  11523  is  designed  to  build  upon 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  and  to 
provide  the  legislative  basis  for  even 
higher  standards  of  art  and  architec- 
ture in  Federal  buildings  outside  the 
Capital. 

The  art  fund  will  assure  more  and 
better  artistic  embellishment  of  our  pub- 
lic buildings.  I  believe  it  is  time  for  the 
United  States  to  move  on  from  the 
rather  limited  use  of  artistic  decoration 
possible  under  the  present  General 
Services  Administration  directive  to  the 
greater  program  possible  with  the  art 
fund  and  the  Art  Advisory  Board. 

The  value  of  a  board  of  experts  on 
architecture  in  improving  Federal  build- 
ings has  been  demonstrated  more  than 
once.  The  Fine  Arts  Commission, 
though  the  subject  of  controversy  In  the 
past,  has  made  significant  contributions 
to  good  architecture  in  Federal  and  other 
structures  in  the  District. 

The  State  Department  used  an  advi- 
-  sory  board  somewhat  similar  to  the  one 
proposed  in  H.R.  11523  in  designing  the 
the    American    Embassies    which    have 
shown  the  excellence  possible  in  Ameri- 
can public  architecture  when  the  Na- 
tion's talents  are  brought  into  full  play. 
On  a  much  smaller  scale,  my  colleague, 
the    gentleman    from    Wisconsin    fMr. 
ZablockiI.  and  I  have  used  an  advisory 
committee  on  art  and  architecture  to 
promote  beauty  in  the  new  Milwaukee 
main  post  office  which  will  be  a  dominat- 
ing feature  in  the  center  of  our  city. 
The   advisory   committee   has   made    a 
number  of  very  useful  recommendations 


which.  I  believe,  will  lead  to  a  more 
pleasing  building  in  a  more  attractive 
setting  than  we  would  otherwise  have 
had. 

It  may  be  asked  why  H.R.  11523  does 
not  provide  that  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission should  advise  on  Federal  public 
buildings  outside  the  District  as  well  as 
those  within  the  Capital.  The  Fine 
Arts  Commission,  however,  is  fully  oc- 
cupied with  its  concerns  in  the  District. 
Its  members  serves  on  a  part-time  basis 
and  would  be  overwhelmed  If  confronted 
with  the  task  of  advising  and  making 
carefully-considered  recommendations 
on  Federal  buildings  to  be  built  outside 
Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  eloquent  message 
to  Congress  earlier  this  year  President 
Johnson  i>ointed  out : 

Association  with  beauty  can  enlarge  man's 
Imagination  and  revive  his  spirit. 


I  hope  we  shall  make  this  truth  our 
watchword  in  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  Federal  buildings.  I  hope 
that  Congress  will  soon  consider  and 
pass  this  bill  to  continue  and  step  up  our 
progress  toward  higher  standards  of  art 
and  architecture  in  our  Federal  public 
buildings. 

The  text  of  H.R.  11523  follows: 

H.R.   11523 
A  bill  to  foster  high  standards  of  architec- 
tural e.xcellence  In  the  design  and  decora- 
tion of  Federal  public  buildings  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram for  the  acquisition  and  preservation 
of  works  of  art  for  such  buildings,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  be  known  as  the  Federal 
Fine  Arts  and  Architecture  Act 
Be  it  enacted  by   the  Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America   in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide — 

( 1 1  for  the  maintenance  of  high  standards 
of  architectural  design  and  art  for  public 
bullding:s  outside  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and 

(2)   a    program    for    the    acquisition    and 
preservation  of  suitable  works  of  art  for  pub- 
lic buildings  outside  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services. 

(b)  The  term  "public  building"  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  is  provided  In  section 
13(1)   of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959. 

Sec.    3.   (a)     The    Architectiu-al     Advisory 
Board  is  hereby  established  In  the  General 
Services  Administration.     The  Chairman  of 
the   Board   shall   be   the   Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  Design  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, ex  ofBclo.     There  shall  be  six 
other  members  of  the  Board  each  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Administrator  to 
serve  for  a  term  expiring  during  one  of  the 
first  three  calendar  years  succeeding  the  year 
in  which  he  is  appointed,  as  designated  by 
the  Administrator  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment,  subject    to    the   limitation    that   not 
more  than  two  members  may  have  a  term  ex- 
piring in  the  same  calendar  year.     Five  of 
the  six  appointed  members  shall  be  distin- 
guished   architects,    one    of   whom    shall   be 
experienced  In  landscape  archltectiire.     One 
appointed  member  shall  be  a  city  planner 
who  may  also  be  an  architect.    The  Admin- 
istrator shall  give  consideration  to  any  nom- 
inations submitted  to  him  from  time  to  time 
by  leading  national  organizations  In  archi- 
tecture, and  shall  consult  with  the  Conunis- 
slon  of  Pine  Arts  on  such  nominations.     No 
appointed    member   of   the   Board   shall   be 
eligible  for  reappointment  for  a  term  begin- 


ning less  than  two  years  after  the  expiration 
of  his  term. 

(b)  In  all  cases  where  the  Board  deter- 
mines that  the  buildings  Involved  are  of  suffi- 
cient significance,  it  shall  make  recommen- 
dations— 

(1)  to  the  Administrator  on  the  architect 
and  design  of  public  buildings  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and 

(2)  to  the  Postmaster  General  on  the  archi- 
tect and  design  of  buildings  to  be  constructed 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia  for  lease  to 
the  United  States  for  use  by  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

The  Board  may  where  appropriate  recom- 
mend to  the  Administrator  or  to  the  Post- 
master General  the  holding  of  competitions 
for  the  selection  of  such  architects. 

(c)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Board 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$50  per  diem  for  each  day  on  which  he  is  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as 
such,  and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  him  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

Sec.  4.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
acquire  and  maintain  works  of  art  for  pub- 
lic buildings  outside  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. In  addition  to  any  amounts  otherwise 
authorized,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  in  each  fiscal 
year,  to  remain  available  until  expended^an 
amount  equal  to  one  percent  of  the  tot^V 
amount  appropriated  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  for  the  design  and  construction  of  pub- 
lic buildings  outside  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Sec.  5  Ka)  The  Art  Advisory  Board  is  hereby 
established  in  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Design  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  ex  ofBcio. 
The  remaining  six  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Administrator  from 
among  distinguished  representatives  of  pro- 
fessional fields  as  follows: 

(1)  painting,  two  members,  of  whom  one 
shall  be  experienced  in  mural  decoration; 

(2)  sculpture,  two  members,  of  whom  one 
shall  be  experienced  in  monumental  sculp- 
ture; 

(3)  the  decorative  arts  and  crafts,  one 
member;  and 

(4)  interior  design,  one  member. 
Such    appointments   shall    be   made   by   the 
Administrator  after  giving  consideration  to 
any  nominations  submitted  to  him  by  lead- 
ing national  organizations  in  the  respective 
professional    fields,    and    after   consultation 
with  the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Collection  of  Pine  Arts, 
and  the  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art.     Each  appointed  member  of  the  Board 
shall  serve  for  a  term  expiring  in  one  of  the 
first    three    years    succeeding    the    year    in 
which  he  is  appointed,  as  designated  by  the 
Administrator  at  the  time  of  appointment, 
subject  to  the  limitation  that  not  more  than 
two  members  and  not  more  than  one  painter 
or  sculptor  may  have  a  term  scheduled  to 
expire   in   the   same  calendar  year.     No  ap- 
pointed member  of  the  Board  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  reappointment  for  a  term  beginning 
less  than  two  years  after  the  expiration  of  his 
term. 

(b>  The  Board  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Administrator  concerning  the 
artists  and  works  of  art  to  be  acquired  under 
section  4.  The  Board  may  where  appropriate 
recommend  to  the  Administrator  the  holding 
of  competitions  for  the  selection  of  artistB 
and  of  designs  or  models  of  works  of  art. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  designate  one  of  lt« 
members  to  meet  with  and  advise  the  Archi- 
tectural Advisory  Board. 

(d)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Board 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $S0 
per  diem  for  each  day  on  which  he  is  en- 
gaged  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  M 
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such,  and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  him  in  the  performance  of  such 

duties. 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  NA- 
TIONAL EMPLOY  THE  PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Foe  arty]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 5  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  20th 
anniversary  of  National  Employ  the 
Physically  Handicapped  Week  was  cele- 
brated at  a  large  luncheon  for  more  than 
400  persons  from  public  and  private  life. 

Pour  awards  were  presented :  The  Pres- 
ident's Committee  Distinguished  Service 
Award  to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  its  work  in  eliminating  bar- 
riers to  entry  by  the  handicapped  in  Gov- 
ernment buildings;  the  Blinded  Veterans 
Association  1965  Award  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  as  the  top  Government 
employer  of  blind  persons  this  past  year; 
the  first  award  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Commissioner's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped  to  the  Sid- 
well  FMends  School  for  its  cooperation 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Vocational  Rehabilitation;  and 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  a  spe- 
cial award  from  the  National  Capital 
chapter  of  the  National  Association 
of  the  Physically  Handicapped  for  their 
work  in  hiring  the  handicapped,  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver. 

It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  see  three  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  one  private  school  re- 
ceive recognition  for  service  over  and 
above  the  call  of  duty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  press 
release  on  the  President's  Committee  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Plaque,  signed  by 
President  Johnson,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record,  together  with  my  own  remarks 
on  this  historic  and  significant  occasion. 

General  Services  Administration  To  Re- 
ceive President's  Committee  Distin- 
guished  Service   Award 

Leadership  in  the  nationwide  program  of 
furthering  employment  opportunities  for  the 
liandlcapped  In  and  out  of  the  Federal  serv- 
ice has  earned  for  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration the  Distinguished  Service  Award 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped. 

The  award  will  be  presented  at  the  National 
Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped  Week 
Luncheon  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners' Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  at  the  Presidential  Arms.  1320 
G  Street,  NW.,  on  Tuesday,  October  5,  1965, 
at  noon. 

The  award  will  be  presented  by  William  P. 
McCahlll,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Committee.  It  will  be  accepted  by 
John  H.  Pinlator,  Director  of  Manjwwer  and 
Administration  of  GSA. 

The  General  Services  Administration  was 
cited  for  its  cooperation  in  the  nationwide 
1  program  to  eliminate  architectural  barriers. 
;  The  agency  took  the  Initiative  to  make  build- 
1  lags  used  by  Federal  agencies  accessible  to 
the  handicapped  by  assuring  that  design  and 
construction  of  new  Government  buildings 
meet  specifications  adopted  for  the  accom- 
modation of  persons  with  ambulatory  limi- 
tations. 

In  addition,  GSA  in  cooperation  with  the 
President's   Conunlttee,   established   a    two- 


pronged  program  In  July  of  last  year  to  in- 
crease subcontracting  opportunities  in  Amer- 
ica's sheltered  workshops. 

Under  this  program,  GSA  urges  firms  hold- 
ing prime  Government  contracts  to  give  area 
sheltered  workshops  opportunities  to  bid  on 
subcontracts.  The  Agency's  Business  Service 
Centers  all  over  the  Nation  provide  counseling 
to  sheltered  workshops  wishing  to  submit 
bids  for  subcontracts.  This  program  is  ac- 
tively promoted  in  all  GSA  regions. 

In  addition  to  providing  increased  employ- 
ment for  handicapped  persons  In  sheltered 
workshops,  the  program  serves  constantly  to 
remind  contractors  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
handicapped. 

GSA  has  made  an  outstanding  record  as  an 
employer  of  the  handicapped  in  all  of  Its  10 
regions.  When  a  civil  service  prc^am  of 
hiring  retarded  pjersons  on  certification  of  a 
rehabilitation  agency  was  instituted  in  Jan- 
uary 1964,  GSA  hired  a  number  of  retardates. 

Each  year  during  National  Employ  the 
Physically  Handicapped  Week  the  Agency 
helps  to  publicize  the  abilities  of  its  handi- 
capped employees  through  displays  and  ex- 
hibits in  the  lobbies  of  Federal  buildings  in 
11  major  cities.  In  addition,  GSA  carries  on 
an  Internal  campaign  to  gain  acceptance  for 
handicapped  workers  through  articles  and 
statements  in  its  employee  publications. 

Introduction  op  Hon.  John  E.  Pogartt, 
BY  William  P.  McCahill,  Executive  Sec- 
retary OP  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped 

For  a  decade  and  a  half  now,  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  appear  before  our  speaker 
along  with  Admiral  Mclntire,  General  Maas, 
and  now  Harold  Russell  In  support  of  our 
annual  appropriation.  Incidentally,  the 
President's  Committee  as  an  Independent 
unit  of  the  Government  Is  the  only  such 
unit  I  know  of  which  has  a  private  citizen 
defend  its  appropriation.  I  must  say  that 
ovu*  relations  with  our  speaker  today  have 
always  been  most  harmonious  and,  if  any- 
thing, he  has  asked  us  to  take  on  more  re- 
sponsibility rather  than  less. 

It  Is  no  news  to  this  audience  that  Con- 
gressman John  Fogartt  has  been  such  a 
booster  for  medical  research  and  other  help 
to  the  handicapped  that  is  generally  known 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  champion 
of  better  health  for  the  Nation.  He  not  only 
honors  us  with  his  presence  here  today, 
but  we  honor  him  for  a  long  record  of  dis- 
tinguished leadership  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government.  If  there  was 
as  much  harmony  in  all  branches  as  there 
is  between  the  legislative  and  executive  in 
the  area  of  rehabilitation  and  health,  I  feel 
sure  we  would  be  a  long  way  further  down 
the  road  to  our  national  destiny. 

Winning  the  Albert  Lasker  Award  in  1959 
for  his  work  In  medical  research  and  public 
health,  Mr.  Fogarty  typically  donoted  the 
$5,000  honorarium  to  the  Rhode  Island  Par- 
ents Council  for  Mentally  Retarded  Chil- 
dren. He  also  donated  an  $8,000  Kennedy 
Foundation  Leader.shlp  Award  to  public  serv- 
ice. He  is  the  only  living  American  to  my 
knowledge  to  have  three  health  and  educa- 
tional facilities  in  his  home  State  named 
after  him  while  he  is  still  living. 

Our  speaker's  trademark  is  a  fighting  heart 
for  the  underprivileged,  which  he  wears  on 
his  sleeve,  and  a  sporting  bow  tie.  usually 
green,  which  he  wears  on  his  neck.  The  first 
time  I  met  our  speaker,  however,  he  was 
wearing  dungarees.  This  was  on  Guam  dur- 
ing World  War  II  when  he  was  on  a  special 
mission  for  the  President.  He  was  a  tempo- 
rary Seabee  at  the  time,  the  only  group  of 
men  that  marines  give  precedence  to. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  our 
speaker  at  a  goodwill  luncheon  In  1958  and 
at  the  time  emphasized  his  part  in  passage 
of  Public  Law  565.     I  also  said : 

"Formerly  President  of  Bricklayers  Union 
No.  1  of  Providence  our  speaker  lays  bricks 


of  logic  and  rhetoric  in  helping  shape  the 
destiny  of  a  free  people. 

"For  18  years  he  has  represented  Rhode 
Island's  Second  Congressional  District. 
Here  in  the  Capital,  a  town  more  notable 
for  brick  throwing  than  brlckla3rlng,  he  has 
laid  aside  the  tools  of  his  early  occupation 
and  today  builds  lasting  monuments  in  sup- 
port of  and  expansion  of  such  major  break- 
throughs on  the  social  front  as  Public  Law 
565. 

"Our  speaker  Is  not  only  abreast  of  the 
times,  but  ahead  of  the  times,  and  always 
eager  to  embrace  new  and  imaginative  pro- 
grams for  the  betterment  of  his  fellow 
countrymen." 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  present  a  24-year  Con- 
gressman, the  Honorable  John  E.  Fogarty, 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  rehabilitation  planta- 
tion. 

remarks      op      HON.      JOHN      I.      POGARTY,      U.S. 

representative,  second  congressional  dis- 
trict OF  RHODE  ISLAND,  AT  KICK-OFT 
LUNCHEON  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  EMPLOY  THE 
PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED  WEEK,  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA  COMMISSIONERS'  COMMITTEK 
ON  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED, 
WASHINGTON,    D.C.,     OCTOBER    5,     1965 

I  have  been  asked  to  talk  about  the  hand- 
icapped worker  and  his  place  in  the  Great 
Society.  You  have  asked  the  right  person. 
If  I  have  anything  to  say  about  it,  and  I 
have,  the  place  of  the  handicapped  worker  is 
front  row  center.  This  should  be  the  case  ' 
in  any  society,  but  particularly  in  our  so- 
ciety which  means  a  sharing  of  our  God-  ' 
given  abundance  with  those  willing  and 
eager  to  take  their  place  and  to  play  their 
part  in  the  society  we  are  building. 

It  has  not  always  been  so,  and  for  too 
many  handicapped  people  in  our  great  coun- 
try. It  Is  not  yet  a  fact  of  life,  but  the  plans 
we  have  laid  and  the  dreams  we  have 
dreamed  on  Capitol  Hill — together  with 
planners  and  dreamers  of  the  administration 
and  the  body  public — are  speeding  the  day 
when  all  the  well-motivated  handicapped 
will  take  their  rightful  place  front  row  cen- 
ter in  the  world  of  work. 

Too  long  have  too  many  toiled  on  the  side 
aisles,  too  long  have  too  many  worked  in  the 
galleries  of  business  and  industry,  too  long 
have  too  many  not  even  been  able  to  get  into 
the  theater  of  our  workaday  world.  In 
spite  of  what  you  and  I  know  has  been  a 
most  remarkable  two  decades  of  progress 
and  of  almost  revolutionary  breakthroughs 
in  both  attitudes  and  practices,  we  still 
have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  with 
limitations  of  body  or  mind  who  can  per- 
form and  produce  as  well  or  better  than 
persons  now  working,  but  who  have  not  yet 
gotten  out  of  the  standing  room  only  area. 
Some  of  them  do  not  even  have  standing 
room,  they  are  seated  on  the  sidelines  in 
their  chromium  thrones. 

After  25  years  on  Capitol  Hill,  I  have  be- 
come firmly  convinced  that  there  is  nothing 
more  Important  than  work.  God  expects 
it.  Man  needs  It.  Society  demands  it.  That 
is  one  reason  I  am  so  sold  on  vocational  re- 
habilitation leading  to  employment.  That 
is  why  so  many  of  our  so-called  problems 
would  be  solved  overnight,  for  when  people 
are  working,  problems  tend  to  vanish  or 
grow  smaller. 

There  is  no  brighter  story  on  our  Nation's 
role  of  honor  today  than  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  field  of  employment  of 
the  mentally  retarded.  Just  a  few  years  ago, 
the  dedicated  and  persuasive  Eunice  Shriver 
who  graces  our  table  today  delivered  a  fiery 
speech  about  what  was  not  being  done  by 
Government  to  hire  the  retarded.  She  could 
not  make  that  speech  today,  thanks  to  the 
leadership  and  vision  of  our  late  President 
who  threw  open  the  doors  not  only  of  Gov- 
ernment, but  of  business  and  industry  in  one 
mag^flcent  and  dramatic  api}eal  to  the  con- 
science of  the  Nation. 
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At  his  Insistence,  the  Congress  coupled  his 
vision  with  its  own  Imagination  and  today, 
the  retarded  are  working  at  places  nobody 
ever  dreamed  they  would  be  able  to  enter. 
And  you  have  not  seen  anything  yet.  If 
our  beloved  President  John  P.  Kennedy  U  re- 
membered for  any  one  special  act  or  program, 
I  think  that  his  work  In  behalf  of  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  mentally  restored  may  well 
be  one  of  the  brightest  areas  on  his  battle 
shield. 

You  are  familiar,  generally,  with  what  has 
been  done  In  placing  more  than  700  retarded 
workers  on  the  Federal  rolls  In  a  few  short 
months.  What  you  may  not  be  aware  of  1« 
the  encouragement  which  the  Federal  pro- 
gram has  given  employers  in  the  private 
sector.  The  demonstrated  competence  of 
hundreds  of  qualified  workers  who  happen  to 
have  mental  retardation  is  giving  countless 
employers  of  good  will  the  courage  to  go  forth 
and  hire  the  retarded  themselves. 

Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  policy 
of  the  W.  T.  Grant  Co.  which  has  been  hon- 
ored for  Its  enlightened  policies  of  hiring 
qualified  retardates,  but  do  many  of  you 
know  that  the  president  of  the  Grant  Co. 
has  written  his  fellow  retail  merchandising 
executives  urging  them  to  investigate  the 
relatively  untapped  manpower  which  the 
retarded  can  provide  In  Jobs  which  have  been 
plagued  for  many  years  with  rapid  turnover. 
This  progress  Is  the  best  kind,  for  It  benefits 
both  employer  and  employee.  It  Is  almost 
like  the  gentle  mercy  that  drops  from  heaven. 
If  a  bricklayer  can  paraphrase  Shakespeare, 
being  twice  blessed,  blessing  him  that  gives 
and  him  that  takes. 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  at  this  head  table 
with  people  who  are  on  the  firing  line.  We 
In  the  Congress  generally  can  only  load  and 
point  the  weapons  to  correct  Injustice.  It 
takes  people  like  my  friends  up  here  and 
my  friends  out  in  the  audience  to  zero  In  on 
the  target  and  knock  out  the  opposition. 

People  like  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration which  has  hired  the  retarded  in 
large  numbers  and  which  has  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  In  the  elimination  of 
architectural  barriers.  People  like  Mrs.  W. 
Wlllard  Wlrtz  who  has  given  so  generously  of 
her  time  and  talents  to  provide  the  spark 
of  leadership  needed  to  generate  extra  en- 
thusiasm in  Jobs  for  the  handicapped 
through  useful  work  In  workshops  and  at 
home.  The  arts  and  crafts  project  which 
she  heads  up  may  make  a  very  real  and  last- 
ing solution  to  the  problems  of  the  severely 
handicapped.  And  people  like  Eunice  Shrlv- 
er  who  somehow  seems  to  have  invented  a 
day  stretcher,  for  It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  the  good  she  does  could  be  accomplished 
In  one  movement  of  the  earth  around  the 
sun. 

Thus,  the  fine  work  of  these  dedicated 
volunteers  brings  me  to  the  subject  closest 
to  my  legislative  heart  today,  H.R.  8310.  which 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  without 
a  single  dissenting  vote  after  2  hours  of 
debate. 

What  they  have  done,  will  do,  and  are  do- 
ing Is  fine,  but  it  Is  not  enough.  For  that 
reason,  the  Congress  hopes  to  make  1965  a 
rehabilitation  year,  a  year  that  will  rank 
alongside  of  1954  when  Public  Law  565  gave 
new  hope  to  added  hundreds  of  thousands. 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  our  bill  and 
our  hopes  for  it.  I  know  that  you  do  not 
vote  on  legislation,  except  indirectly  through 
the  force  of  public  opinion,  but  let  me  give 
you  the  highlights  so  that  you  will  know 
that  the  Congress  is  aware  of  the  problem 
and  Is  taking  dramatic  steps  to  help  in  Its 
solution. 

The  Federal-State  rehabilitation  program 
has,  through  the  years,  proved  to  be  a  happy 
partnership.  It  has  provided  the  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped — the  neglected 
and  bypassed — new  hope  for  life  and  work. 
The  present  public  program  owes  much  of 


Its  strength  to  the  muscular  amendments 
of  1954  which  pumped  new  vitality  into  the 
skeleton  rehabilitation  structure  that  had 
grown  out  of  the  problems  presented  by  re- 
turning veterans  of  World  War  I.  But  Just 
as  1920  legislation  did  not  meet  the  needs 
of  the  early  1950's,  Just  so  the  amendments  of 
1954  are  not  sufficient  today  to  carry  the 
full  load  of  our  complete  national  rehabilita- 
tion potential. 

By  mustering  the  energies  blended  together 
in  the  Federal-State  relationship,  we  were 
able  last  year  to  count  135,000  rehabilitated 
men  and  women  who  successfully  availed 
themselves  of  the  services  provided  by  their 
local  agencies.  Even  though  this  was  a  rec- 
ord, the  number  should  have  been  300,000 
If  we  merely  hdped  to  keep  abreast  of  the  new 
disability  cases  which  come  Into  the  picture 
each  year.  Because  we  cannot  cope  with 
the  current  number  of  new  disabilities  each 
year,  our  backlog  is  growing  recklessly  and 
disastrously.  Because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  have  permitted  this  pro- 
gram to  operate  far  below  its  f>otential,  we 
face  the  backlog  of  about  3»/2  million  persons 
In  need  of  rehabilitation  services. 

This  is  why  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  strengthened  and  expanded  the 
force  of  the  Federal -State  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. The  changes  are  far  reaching.  Their 
effects  will  certainly  influence  the  history  of 
rehabilitation,  and  result  In  the  return  to 
productive  and  constructive  lives  of  many 
persons  who  until  now  were  denied  the  right 
to  vocational  opportunities. 

We  hope  that  in  Just  a  few  short  years 
the  number  of  yearly  rehabllltants  will  reach 
300.000.  to  take  care  of  the  new  persons  need- 
ing rehabilitation  each  year,  so  that  we  then 
can  turn  our  attention  to  reducing  the  tre- 
mendous backlog. 

H.R.  8310  proposes  to  do  this  by  changing 
a  number  of  existing  legislative  provisions: 
Financing  of  the  basic  Federal-State  pro- 
gram would  be  changed  to  provide  for  a  more 
liberal  allotment  of  Federal  funds  to  the 
States.  At  present  the  Federal  share  of 
funding  the  program  under  a  variable  match- 
ing formula  ranges  between  50  and  70  per- 
cent. Eventually  this  Federal  share  would 
climb  to  75  percent  for  all  States  without 
varying. 

Another  important  feature  Is  that  the 
States  will  be  authorized  to  accept  severely 
disabled  persons,  for  whom  the  outlook  for 
employment  Is  obscure,  and  provide  services 
to  them  for  a  period  up  to  6  months  to 
test  the  feasibility  of  providing  intensive  re- 
habilitation training.  Heretofore  uncertain- 
ty of  employment  possibilities  precluded 
many  severely  handicapped  persons  from 
undergoing  services.  The  agencies  has  Just 
so  much  money  to  wager,  and  they  had  to  fcet 
only  on  likely  winners.  Now  they  can  be  a 
bit  more  long  sighted  In  choosing  a  winner. 
In  the  case  of  mentally  retarded  persons, 
this  special  provision  authorizes  such  ex- 
ploratory services  for  as  long  as  18  months. 
This  win  provide  the  time  to  find  the  hidden 
talents  which  more  often  than  not  are 
brought  out  by  patient  probing  and  skillful 
counseling,  so  that  the  person  with  retarda- 
tion can  take  his  rightful  place  one  day  in 
the  working  community. 

A  program  of  grants  to  assist  in  meeting 
costs  of  construction  of  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties and  workshops  is  also  authorized  by  H.R. 
8310.  In  the  past,  only  a  very  limited  effort 
was  authorized  in  this  field — usually  con- 
fined to  alterations,  expansion,  and  equip- 
ment— without  any  funds  available  for  con- 
struction. Approved  projects  from  public 
and  nonprofi-tprlvate  rehabilitation  organi- 
zations will  be  eligible  for  grants  to  cover  50 
percent  of  new  construction  costs. 

And  when  these  newly  constructed  work- 
shops are  ready  to  be  staffed,  grants  will  be 
available  to  pay  part  of  the  costs  of  Initial 
staffing.    These  grants  can  start  off  paying  as 


much  as  75  percent  of  the  staffing  costs  for 
professional  personnel,  and  will  gradually 
reduce  to  30  percent  In  the  later  months  of 
the  51-month  period  authorized  by  the  bill. 
Grants  would  also  be  available  to  pay  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  providing  training 
services  to  handicapped  persons  In  private, 
nonprofit  workshops  and  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities. Grants  would  also  be  authorized  to 
pay  part  of  the  costs  of  projects  to  analyze, 
Improve,  and  Increase  professional  services 
and  to  provide  for  technical  assistance  In  ex- 
isting workshops. 

In  connection  with  these  new  programs 
for  workshops  and  rehabilitation  centers,  an 
advisory  group  would  be  established  to  pro- 
vide assistance  in  the  administration  of  these 
facilities. 

The  nationwide  campaign  to  eliminate 
architectural  barriers  would  receive  a  tre- 
mendous boost  through  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Commission  on  Architectural  Bar- 
riers, with  members  drawn  from  among  the 
general  public,  and  private  and  professional 
groups  concerned  with  architectural  prob- 
lems which  Impede  the  rehabilitation  of 
physically  handicapped  individuals. 

In  the  training  program  administered  by 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion in  which  students  pursue  degree  work 
in  preparation  for  a  career  in  rehabilitation, 
financial  assistance  for  the  student  would 
be  extended  from  a  period  of  2  to  4  years. 
The  amendments  also  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  data  service  In 
rehabilitation,  using  modern  automated 
data  systems  to  collect,  store,  analyze,  re- 
trieve and  disseminate  research  Information 
essential  to  rehabilitation  programs  and  to 
the  hundreds  of  voluntary  organizations 
serving  the  disabled  throughout  the  country. 
Many  other  Important  features  and  tech- 
nical amendments  have  been  Included  to  im- 
prove the  operation  of  both  the  public  re- 
habilitation program  and  the  cooperating 
voluntary  programs.  They  give  ample  en- 
coviragement  to  the  many  private  agencies 
which  are  sharing  In  the  burden  of  disabil- 
ity. The  philosophy  behind  this  piece  of 
carefully  considered  legislation  recognizes 
the  worth  of  voluntarism  as  a  vital  force  In 
our  Nation's  concerted  battle  against  dis- 
ability, and  the  legislators  recognize  that 
humanitarian  problems  are  best  solved  by 
humans  In  a  way  that  best  benefits  hu- 
manity. 

This  Is  why  we  have  weeks  like  National 
Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped  Week. 
And  this  is  why  volunteers  count  so  much. 
More  rehabilitated  persons  mean  more  Jobs 
must  be  found  to  assure  their  acceptance  in 
the  world  of  work.  Your  mission  is  clear. 
One  week  of  enthusiasm  during  the  year  is 
not  sufficient  to  sustain  the  pace  of  victory. 
The  need  for  opening  up  Job  opportunities 
for  the  handicapped  applicant  continues  year 
round  and  demands  your  energies  on  a  year- 
round  basis.  It  Is  the  only  way  we  can  as- 
sure his  position  in  front  row  center. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Foley,  for  Monday.  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday.  October  11.  12.  13,  inclu- 
sively, on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  HosMER,  for  2  weeks,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Marsh  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  Virginia),  indefinitely  on  ac- 
count of  a  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Hag  AN  of  Georgia  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  for  15  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Michel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
HtJTCHiNsoN) ,  for  15  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day. October  12,  1965;  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York,  for  20  min- 
utes, today;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Qtjie  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson),  for  SO  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Rettss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FoGARTY,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pucinski. 

Mr.  Todd. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Pelly  on  the  subject  of  Leif  Erics- 
son Day. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hutchinson)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Horton. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Cameron  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Garmatz. 
Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 


i  BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 

i  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1866.  An  act  to  amend  section  6899  of 

title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  per- 
manent authority  under  which  Naval  Reserve 
officers  in  the  grade  of  captain  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  consideration  for  promotion  when 
their  running  mates  are  eligible  for  consid- 
eration for  promotion; 

H.R.  5571.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of  incen- 
tive pay  for  submarine  duty  to  personnel 
qualified  In  submarines  attached  to  staffs  of 
submarine  operational  conmianders; 

H.R.  7059.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
2.  1940  (54  Stat.  724;  20  U.S.C.  79-79e),  so  aa 
to  Increase  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Smithsonian  Intltutlon  for 
use  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under  said 
act,  and  for  other  purposes; 


HJl.  7169.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  with  respect  to  certain  registra- 
tion fees; 

H.R.  7484.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant general  or  vice  admiral  of  officers  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  while  serving 
as  Surgeons  General; 

H.R.  9042.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  agreement  concerning 
automotive  products  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Canada,  and  for  other 
p\ir  poses; 

H.R.  9247.  An  act  to  provide  for  partlclpa- . 
tion  of  the  United  States  In  the  HemlsPalr; 
1968  Exposition  to  be  held  at  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  In  1968,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  10238.  An  act  to  provide  labor  stand- 
ards for  certain  persons  employed  by  Federal 
contractors  to  furnish  services  to  Federal 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  51  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, October  12,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1666.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  report  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Patent  Office," 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  has  been  apportioned 
on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for 
a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation, 
pvirsuant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1667.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  President  to  retire 
Lt.  Gen.  Robert  Wesley  Colglazler,  Jr.,  In  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1668.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  ComptroUer 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  on  analysis  of  certain  aspects  of 
bidding  by  both  sealed  bids  and  oral  auc- 
tion bids  on  national  forest  timber  In  the 
northern  region  (region  1)  and  the  Cali- 
fornia region  (region  5).  Forest  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  to  the  Committee 
on  (jrovernment  Operations. 

1669.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  approve  a  contract  nego- 
tiated with  the  El  Paao  County  Water  Im- 
provement District  No.  1,  Texas,  to  authorize 
Its  execution,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Ckunmlttee  on  Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  on  October  8, 
1965,  the  following  bills  were  filed  on 
Octobers,  1965: 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  HJR.  11428.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  September  8,  1960,  relating 
to  the  Washington  Chaiuiel  waterfront;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1133).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoiise  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN :  Committee  on  the  District 
of    Columbia.    HA.    11439.     A   bill   to   pro- 


vide for  an  Increase  In  the  annuities  pay- 
able from  the  EHstrlct  of  Columbia  teachers' 
retirement  and  annuity  fund,  to  revise  the 
method  of  determining  the  cost-of-living  In- 
creases in  such  annuities,  and  for  other  piir- 
poses;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1134). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  HH.  11487.  A  bUl  to  provide 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1135) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hovise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  7526.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  striking  of  medals  In  commemoration  of 
the  250th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
San  Antonio;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1136).  Referred  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC   BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  DUnols: 
HU.  11520.  A  bUl  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Conunlssion  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
KM.  11521.  A  blU  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  disloca- 
tion allowances  paid  to  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  under  section  407  of  that 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 
HJl.  11522.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (the  HUl-Bur- 
ton  Act)  so  as  to  double  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  assisting  the  construction  of 
nursing  homes  and  other  long-term  care  fa- 
cilities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
HM.  11623.  A  bill  to  foster  high  standards 
of  architectural  excellence  In  the  design  and 
decoration  of  Federal  public  buildings  out- 
side the  District  of  Coliunbia,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  program  for  the  acquisition  and  pres- 
ervation of  works  of  art  for  such  buildings, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  be  known  as  the 
Federal  Fine  Arts  and  Architectural  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
HH.  11524.  A  bill  to  aid  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  coordinated  system  of  passenger 
transportation  for  the  Northeastern  Corridor; 
to  create  a  Northeastern  Corridor  Transporta- 
tion Commission;  to  authorize  negotiation  to 
create  an  Interstate  agency;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  687.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H  J.  Res.  688.  Joint  resolution  to  give  effect 
to  the  Agreement  for  FacUltatlng  the  Inter- 
national Clrcxilatlon  of  Visual  and  Auditory 
Materials  of  an  Education,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Character,  approved  at  Beirut  In 
1948;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.  Res.  603.  Resolution  to  authorize  travel 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  outside 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  11525.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fllomena 
Quaranta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  11526.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Logoteta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
KH.  11527.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Rocco 
Manfre;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 
HJl.  11528.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Ku;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
HM.  11529.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hed- 
wig  Hauke;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  11530.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Konstan- 
tinos  Ekonomides;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  11531.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Stabile:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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the  President  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  acts: 

On  October  7, 1965 : 

S.  1620.  An  act  to  consolidate  the  two 
judicial  districts  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina into  a  single  Judicial  district  and  to  make 
svUtable  provisions  with  respect  thereto;  and 

S.  1766.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  or  insure  loans  to  public  and  quasi- 
public  agencies  and  corporations  not  oper- 
ated for  profit  with  respect  to  water  supply, 
water  systems,  and  waste  disposal  systems 
serving  rural  areas  and  to  make  grants  to  aid 
In  rural  conmiunlty  development  planning 
and  In  connection  with  the  construction  of 
such  community  facilities,  to  increase  the 
annual  aggregate  of  insvu-ed  loans  thereun- 
der, and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  10, 1965: 

S.  1065.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  through  exchange 
the  Great  Falls  property  In  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia for  administration  in  connection  with 
the  George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn : 

279.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner.  Old  Faithful  Station,  Wyo., 
relative  to  tenure  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  318)  to  amend  section 

4071  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 

1954,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 

referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business 
to  consider  the  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  beginning  with  new 
reports,  and  not  including  nominations 
in  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


October  11,  1965 
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SENATE 

Monday,  October  11, 1965 

(Legislative  day  of  Friday.   October  1. 
1965) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Richard  Langham  Riedel,  of  the 
Senate  staff,  a  deacon  of  the  Calvary 
Baptist  Church,  Washington.  D.C,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Thou  Great  Spirit  of  the  universe,  our 
Father  and  our  God : 

We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  presence.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  especially  grateful  for 
the  rapid  recovery  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  We  ask  Thy  blessing 
upon  the  Chaplain.  Dr.  Harris,  as  daily 
he  leads  so  many  hearts  and  minds  to- 
ward Thee.  We  seek  Thy  blessing  and 
guidance  for  the  Vice  President  and  each 
Senator,  in  all  their  thoughts  and  actions 
throughout  this  day  and  always. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen.  

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Saturday. 
October  9, 1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Piesi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  me.ssage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2084)  to 
provide  for  scenic  development  and  road 
b^utiflcation  of  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way systems,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  32)  to  authorize  a  contribu- 
tion to  certain  inhabitants  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  for  death  and  injury  to 
persons,  and  for  use  of  and  damage  to 
private  property,  arising  from  acts  and 
omissions  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  or 
members  thereof,  after  August  15,  1945, 
and  before  April  28,  1952,  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following 
bills  of  the  House : 

H.R.  6852.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period,  of  approximately  47 
million  pounds  of  abaca  from  the  national 
stockpile:  and 

H.R.  7743.  An  act  to  establish  a  system  of 
loan  insurance  and  a  supplementary  system 
of  direct  loans,  to  assist  students  to  attend 
post-secondary  business,  trade,  technical, 
and  other  vocational  schools. 

The  message  also  announced  that  on 
October  8,  1965,  the  House  had  agreed 
to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9042)  to  provide 
for  the  implementation  of  the  Agreement 
Concerning  Automotive  Products  Be- 
tween the  Goverrunent  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government 
of  Cana.da,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  318) 
to  amend  section  4071  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk  will 
state  the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar.    

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMIS- 
SION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Charles  A.  Webb,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sioner for  a  term  of  7  years  expiring  De- 
cember 31,  1972. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  this  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 


CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Whitney  GilliUand,  of  Iowa,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
for  a  term  of  6  years  expiring  December 
31    1971. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The   ques- 
tion Is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  this  nomination? 
The  nomination  was  confirmed. 


COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard 
are  on  the  desk.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  their  con- 
sideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomi- 
nations will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 


dent be  notified  immediately  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


I 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14(b)  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ACT.  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as 
amended,  and  section  703(b)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  Act  of 
1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of 
section  8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  for  the  13 
minutes  preceding  l  o'clock  I  may  have 
the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
conjunction  with  the  majority  leader's 
request,  I  ask  that  the  last  15  minutes 
preceding  the  allotment  requested  by 
him  be  allotted  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  These  will  not  be 
considered  second  speeches. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
hears  no  objection,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
during  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  morning  business? 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  the  following  Senators  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  to  be  held  in 
Rome.  November  20.  1965:  Ge(»ge  S.  Mc- 
GiovERN,  Gaylord  Nelson,  and  Jack 
Miller. 


^   EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Reapportionment  or  am 
Appropriation 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, piusxiant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
"Salaries  and  expenses,  Patent  Offlce,"  for  the 
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fiscal  year  1966,  had  been  apportioned  on  a 
basis  which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  sup- 
plemental estimate  of  appropriations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Retirement  of  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  Wesley 

COLGLAZIER,   jR. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  President  to  retire  Lt.  Gen. 
Robert  Wesley  (3olglazler.  Jr.,  In  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Approval  of  Contract  With  El  Paso  County 
Water  Improvement  District  No.  1.  Texas 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  approve  a  contract  negotiated 
with  the  El  Paso  County  Water  Improvement 
District  No.  1,  Texas,  to  authorize  Its  execu- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


INCREASING  THE  FEDERAL 
MINIMUM  WAGE 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  concurrent  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Puerto  Rico  with  respect  to  bills  propos- 
ing to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act;  and, I  ask  that  the  resolution  be 
appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as 
follows : 

Concurrent  Resoltttion 

Resolution  to  express  the  feeling  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  Puerto  Rico  with  respect 
to  the  bills  amendatory  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  now  under  consideration  by 
Congress  and  as  to  the  continuance  of  the 
system  of  Industrial  committees  without 
automatic  wage  increases,  and  to  declare 
that  the  present  Jurisdiction  of  the  law 
should  remain  unaltered 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Puerto  Rico: 

First,  to  express,  on  behalf  and  in  repre- 
sentation of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  to  the  Congress  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Its  solidarity  with  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  Federal  mlnlmiun 
wage  contemplated  In  the  bills  amendatory 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  at  present 
under  consideration  by  Congress,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  declares  Its  conviction  that  if 
approved,  the  main  amendments  to  said  act, 
concerning  Puerto  Rico,  will  adversely  affect 
the  development  of  Puerto  Rico's  economy 
and  the  Uvlng  conditions  of  our  laborers. 

Second,  to  express  the  solidarity  of  the 
legislative  assembly  with  the  standpoint 
assumed  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  support  of  the  continuance  of  the 
flexible  system  of  fljcing  wages  through  the 
industrial  committees  and  soliciting  that 
Puerto  Rico  be  exempted  from  any  provision 
contained  in  the  said  bills  providing  for 
automatic  Increases  In  the  mlnlmiun  wage. 

Third,  to  declare  that  the  present  cov- 
erage of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  should 
remain  unaltered. 

Fourth,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  to  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  for  Puerto  Blco  in 
Washington. 


I,  Carlos  Roman  Benltez,  secretary  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
do  hereby  certify  that  the  S.  Subs,  to  House 
Conciirrent  Resolution  9,  entitled:  "Con- 
current resolution  to  express  the  feeling  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Puerto  Rico  with 
respect  to  the  bUls  amendatory  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  now  under  considera- 
tion by  Congress  and  as  to  the  continuance 
of  the  system  of  indvistrlal  committees  with- 
out automatic  wage  increases,  and  to  de- 
clare that  the  present  Jurisdiction  of  the  law 
shovild  remain  unaltered"  has  been  approved 
by  the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  signed  by  the  speaker 
and  the  president  of  the  respective  houses 
on  September  23,  1965,  as  appears  from  the 
printed  copy  attached  herewith. 

Carlos  Roman  Benitez, 

Secretary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  10779.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Pharr 
Municipal  Bridge  Corporation  to  construct, 
maintain  and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the 
Rio  Grande  near  Pharr,  Tex.  (Rept.  No. 
859). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee  > 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  23.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  Initiate  with  the  several 
States  a  cooperative  program  for  the  con- 
servation, development,  and  enhancement  of 
the  Nation's  anadromous  fish,  and  for  other 
pvirposes  (Rept.  No.  860). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  168.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Increases  In 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  861). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hartkb)  : 

S.  2619.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  fen-  the 
sharing  of  certain  Federal  tax  receipts  with 
the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  2620.  A  bUl  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  a  coordinated  system  of  passenger  trans- 
portation for  the  Northeastern  Corridor;  to 
create  a  Northeastern  Corridor  Transporta- 
tion Commission;  to  authorize  negotiation 
to  create  an  Interstate  agency;  and  for  other 
piuposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he 
introduced   the    above   bill,   which   appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.  2621.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loannls  A. 
Vasllopouloe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

S.  2622.  A  bill  to  authorize  project  grants 
for  construction  and  modernization  of  hos- 
pitals and  other  medical  facilities  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 

8.2623.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  33.  sub- 
title n — "Other  Commercial  Transactions" — 
of  title  28,  District  of  Columbia  Code,  with 
respect  to  charging  or  deducting  in  advance 
interest  on  loans  to  be  repaid  in  installments; 
and 
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S.  2624.  A  bill  to  authorize  grants  for  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  a  project  of  construc- 
tion for  the  expansion  and  improvement  of 
the  facilities  of  Eastern  Dispensary  and 
Casualty  Hospital  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Conunittee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE: 

S.  2625.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Esparza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


NORTHEAST      CORRIDOR      TRANS- 
PORTATION COMMISSION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Northeast  Corridor  Ti-ans- 
portation  Commission. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  fill  the  need  for 
interim  developmental  planning  in  the 
complicated  matter  of  intercity  trans- 
portation in  the  crowded  megalopolis  of 
our  Northeast  States.     It  follows  logi- 
cally,  and   will  supplement,   the   high- 
speed ground  transportation  act  of  1965 
which  was  signed  into  law  by  President 
Johnson  on  September  30.  providing  $90 
million  for  research  and  demonstrations 
in  ground  transportation.    The  bill  I  in- 
troduce today  suggests  a  way  for  insuring 
that   the   findings  of   the   Government 
research  program  will  be  put  into  action. 
Specifically,   the   bill   provides   for   a 
framework  for  interstate  cooperation  in 
the  form  of  a  commission  whose  members 
would  represent  each  of  the  eight  north- 
east seaboard  States,  plus  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.   The  Commission  is  empowered  to 
formulate  a  development  program  which 
shall  include  such  features  as  the  rout- 
ing of  future  facilities,  the  location  of 
terminals     and     other     facilities,     the 
method  of  financing  such  developments, 
and  finally,  the  organizational  plan  un- 
der which  new  facilities  may  be  con- 
structed and  operated. 

It  is  this  last  feature — the  matter  of 
organizational  structure — which  is  per- 
haps the  most  basic  element  of  this  bill. 
The  Commission  is  directed  to  consider 
such  alternatives  as  a  Federal  corpora- 
tion, an  organization  established  by  in- 
terstate compact,  or  continuation  and 
modification  of  the  Commission  itself, 
presumably  with  added  provisions  for  fi- 
nancial support.  To  my  mind  it  is  very 
important  that  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  involved  start  think- 
-  ing  now  about  this  very  important  ques- 
tion of  how  best  to  operate  our  future 
transportation  systems  with  maximum 
participation  by  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy. 

It  is  my  hope  and  my  belief,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  puJ)kc-au£hority  concept 
which  I  first  advanced  in  1962  and  which 
is  incorporated  by  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 16  which  I  introduced  in  the  pres- 
ent Congress,  will  prove  to  be  the  ap- 
propriate structure  for  long-range  de- 
velopment of  interstate  transportation 
facilities.  But  the  negotiation  of  such 
a  public  authority,  involving  eight  States 
and  dozens  of  other  municipal  and  coun- 
"  ty  jurisdictions,  undoubtedly  will  require 
protracted  and  complex  discussions  be- 
fore the  agency  could  evolve.  This  bill 
would  provide  a  framework  for  such  dis- 
cussions and  thus  begin,  none  too  soon. 


the  protracted  job  of  translating  plaris 
into  action. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make 
special  mention  of  the  important  role 
which  Congressman  Carlton  Sickles,  of 
Maryland,  has  played  in  preparing  this 
legislation,  a  companion  version  of 
wliich  he  is  introducing  in  the  House 
today.  Congressman  Sickles,  in  con- 
nection with  his  work  with  the  Com- 
mission to  create  a  transportation  com- 
pact incorporating  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  ex- 
perienced, at  first,  the  complex  difficul- 
ties of  multilateral  negotiations  and  has 
played  a  primary  role  in  preparing  the 
legislation  we  introduce  today.  I  am 
happy  to  be  associated  with  him  par- 
ticularly now  that  the  Governors  of  the 
States  involved  are  holding  prelimi- 
nary discussions  on  this  very  problem  in 
Trenton,  N.J.,  October  15. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  2620)  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  coordinated  system  of  pas- 
senger transportation  for  the  northeast 
corridor;  to  create  a  Northeastern  Corri- 
dor Transportation  Commission;  to  au- 
thorize negotiation  to  create  an  inter- 
state agency;  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Pell,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  1,  1965,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Domi- 
NICK,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
McGovERN,  and  Mr.  Mundt  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  <S. 
2596)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance  for  gold  and  silver 
produced  in  the  United  States,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bible  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators)  on  October  1,  1965. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BELLS 
AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph! may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
S.  2579  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act.  at  its  next  printing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  S.  2460  the  name  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  McIntyrb]  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  next 
printing  of  a  bill  which  I  introduced. 
S.  2180,  a  bill  to  improve  the  safety  of 
rail  transportation,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  names  of  three  Sena- 
tors be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  Con. 
Res.  51.  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  United  Nations  provide  for  the 
self-determination  of  the  Baltic  States — 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis],  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas]  .  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  THE  EMPLOYMENT 
ACT  OF  1946 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
novmce  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  Manpower  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  that  the  subcommittee 
will  hold  hearings  on  amendments  to  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946.  The  bill  was 
introduced  by  me  on  March  25,  cospon- 
sored  by  Senators  Montoya.  Morse, 
Nelson,  Randolph,  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Yarborotjgh. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment setting  forth  the  details  with  re- 
spect to  these  hearings,  which  will  take 
place  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednes- 
day, October  18,  19,  and  20,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Emplosrment  and  Man- 
power of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  announced  today  that 
the  subcommittee  will  hold  hearings  on 
amendments  to  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
The  bill,  S.  1630,  which  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Clark  on  March  25  this  year  is  also 
sp>onsored  by  Senators  Montota,  Morse,  Nel- 
son, Randolph,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Yarborough. 

"Hearings  have  been  scheduled,"  Senator 
Clark  said,  "for  Monday.  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  October  18,  19,  and  20,  at  which 
time  the  subcommittee  will  hear  testimony 
from  a  number  of  distinguished  economists, 
including  former  members  of  the  Covmcll  of 
Economic  Advisers,  as  well  as  representatives 
of  labor  and  industry.  Additional  hearings 
may  be  scheduled  at  a  ||ter  time. 

"The  bill  would  require  the  President,  as 
part  of  his  Economic  Report,  to  submit  to 
Congress  each  year  a  full  emplo3nnent  and 
production  budget  which  would  anticipate 
for  the  approaching  fiscal  year  and  the  next 
5  years,  the  projected  perfonnance  of  the 
national  economy  and  the  degree  to  which 
this  performance  will  exceed  or  fall  short  of 
conditions  necessary  to  assure  full  employ- 
ment and  production  with  stable  prices. 
Under  the  bill,  the  President  would  also  be 
required  to  submit  a  Federal  budget  and  a 
tax  monetary  program  designed  to  minimize 
any  full  employment  surplus  or  deficit  which 
might  be  anticipated. 

"Thus,  these  amendments  would  enable 
the  President  to  provide  Congress  and  the 
Nation  with  rough  targets  In  employment 
and  the  Investment  needed  to  fully  utilize 
our  manpower  and  production  resovirces  so 
that  the  levels  of  unemployment  could  be  re- 
duced below  3  percent  within  the  near 
future." 
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Senator  Clark  noted  that  "In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  this  coimtry  has  experienced  more 
than  56  consecutive  months  of  the  greatest 
prosperity  in  Its  history,  we  are  still  plagued 
with  joblessness  at  a  rate  of  4^^  percent  of 
the  Nation's  work  force. 

"Many  of  the  unmet  needs  which  have 
plagued  our  Nation  and  held  mb  back  from 
meeting  our  full  economic  potential  will  be 
met  by  the  programs  enacted  by  the  89th 
Congress  in  the  fields  of  regional  economic 
development,  education,  and  poverty.  Never- 
theless, allocations  of  Federal  expenditures 
in  the  public  sector  of  our  economy  have 
never  been  governed  by  considerations  of 
how  such  expeditures  might  effect  our 
annual  employment  levels." 

Senator  Clark  Invited  comments  from  all 
Interested  persons  and  stated  that  his  sub- 
committee would  be  happy  to  hear  testimony 
or  receive  statements  from  Interested  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  October  11,  1965,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  32.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  southern  Nevada  water  project, 
Nevada,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  to  allow  the 
showing  in  the  United  States  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  film  "John  F.  Kennedy — 
Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums." 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  armounce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  following 
nominations : 

Franklin  H.  Williams,  of  California,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Ghana;  Her- 
man F.  Eilts.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia; 
William  M.  Rountree,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  the  Republic  of  South  Africa; 
and  William  H.  Weathersby.  of  California,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  the  Sudan. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
these  pending  nominations  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  their  receipt. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
Comment  on  report  of  the  first  national 
conference  on  the  problems  of  rural  youth 
in  a  changing  environment,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Ruth  Cowan  Nash,  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi*esident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


FEDERAL-STATE  TAX-SHARINQ 
PLAN 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  to  establish  a  tax-sharing 
formula  to  distribute  to  the  States  and 
through  them  to  local  governments  a 
portion  of  Federal  tax  revenues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  desk  for  additional  sponsors 
until  close  of  business  Monday  next, 
October  18,  1965,  unless  the  Senate  ad- 
journs sine  die  before  that  time,  and 
that  it  lie  on  the  desk  until  the  Senate 
does  adjourn  if  sooner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk  as  requested. 

The  bUl  (S.  2619)  to  establish  a  system 
for  the  sharing  of  certain  Federal  tax 
receipts  with  the  States,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Javits  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hartke)  , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  bUl 
now  implements  what  has  become  rather 
popularly  known  as  the  Heller  plan  de- 
veloped in  June  1964,  by  Dr.  Walter 
Heller,  then  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

I  introduce  this  bill  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke].  A  parallel  measure  is  being 
introduced  today  in  the  House  by  Con- 
gressman Reid  of  New  York  and  other 
Members. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  scone 
tables  and  a  study  showing  what  the 
States  would  receive  under  my  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
and  study  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Slate-local  government  revenues,  existing  Federal  outlays  to  the  States  and  localities  and  addUional  Federal  allotments  under  the  Javils 

revenue-sharing  proposal 


State 


.Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

'-'olorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida . 

Ciporpia 

H;iw:iii 

Maho 

Illinois 

lu'liana ". 

Iowa 

Kaiisiis 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

.Maine '..."'." 

Miirylind II" 

•Massachusetts 

■Miohican 

■Mhiiiesota 

Mississippi I. nil 

Missouri 

Montana IIIIIIII 


Revenues  from 

Federal  revenue  sharine 

Federal  Govern- 

allotment 

Total 

ment 

Percent 

(seneral 

As  per- 

As per- 

increase 

revenues 

cent  of 

cent  of 

of 

1963-«4 

total 

total 

revenues 

Amount 

general 

Amount 

general 

from 

revenues 

revenues 

Federal 

(col.  1) 

(col.  1) 

Govern- 
ment 
(col.  2) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

MiUiotu 

MiUioni 

Percent 

MillioTu 

Percent 

Percent 

S904 

$214 

23.7 

$84.3 

9.3 

39.9 

180 

01 

50.6 

2.6 

1.4 

28.6 

592 

«5 

16.0 

19.0 

3.2 

20.0 

502 

138 

27.5 

47.4 

9.4 

34.3 

;       8.929 

1,257 

14.1 

213.6 

2.4 

17.0 

802 

136 

17.0 

21.8 

2.7 

16.0 

1,018 

134 

13.2 

23.1 

2.3 

17.2 

199 

26 

13.1 

4.4 

2.2 

16.9 

1.  870 

251 

13.4 

62.6 

3  3 

24.9 

1.189 

234 

19.7 

105.8 

8.9 

4.'>.2 

314 

64 

20.4 

8.5 

2.7 

13.3 

239 

45 

18.8 

18.1 

7.6 

40.2 

3, 57f. 

437 

12.2 

88.  <J 

2.5 

20.3 

i,,-®: 

170 

10.6 

47.4 

3.0 

27.9 

1,003 

134 

13.4 

30.2 

3.0 

22.5 

821 

114 

13.9 

2.'i.4 

3.1 

22  3 

861 

205 

23.  8 

76.5 

8.9 

37.3 

1.  252 

278 

22.2 

96.0 

7.7 

34.5 

300 

.12 

17.3 

10.0 

3.3 

19.2 

1.136 

129 

11.4 

3(J.5 

2.7 

23.6 

1,959 

244 

12.5 

49.7 

2.5 

20.4 

3,125 

404 

12.9 

86.3 

2.8 

2L4 

1.426 

195 

13.7 

42.7 

3.0 

21.9 

.%9 

128 

21.7 

61.1 

10.4 

47.7 

1.355 

244 

18.0 

36.4 

Z~ 

14.9 

302 

74 

24.5 

8.4 

2.8 

11.4 

Stete 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Uteh.. 

Vermont  -. , 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin , 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 


Total 

general 

revenues 

1963-64 


(1) 


Revenues  from 
Federal  Govern- 
ment 


Federal  revenue  sharing 
allotment 


Amount 


(2) 


MiUioru 

MiUUmt 

$488 

$80 

218 

52 

197 

36 

2,179 

187 

429 

103 

8,096 

650 

1,233 

188 

273 

55 

3.182 

440 

870 

213 

800 

172 

3,626 

439 

289 

49 

568 

93 

267 

61 

1,011 

216 

3,144 

505 

380 

95 

150 

36 

1,176 

207 

1,285 

204 

609 

98 

1,601 

168 

191 

64 

355 

100 

As  per- 

As per- 

cent of 

cent  of 

total 

toUl 

general 

Amount 

general 

revenues 

revenues 

(col.  1) 

(col.  1) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

Percent 

MOliont 

Percent 

16.4 

114.4 

2.9 

23.9 

4.4 

2.0 

18.3 

5.9 

3.0 

8.6 

57.3 

2.6 

24.0 

28.4 

6.6 

8.0 

202.2 

2  5 

15.2 

119.0 

9.7 

20.1 

8.7 

3.2 

13.8 

88.7 

6.4 

24.5 

26.8 

3.1 

21.6 

20.7 

2.6 

12.6 

101.8 

2.9 

17.0 

8.2 

2.8 

16.4 

62.4 

11.0 

22.8 

19.0 

7.1 

21.4 

92.8 

9.2 

16.1 

103.2 

3.3 

25.0 

11.0 

2.9 

24.0 

4.5 

3.0 

17.6 

38.4 

3.3 

15.9 

34.3 

2.7 

19.3 

44.3 

8.7 

10.6 

48.9 

3.1 

33.  S 

4.2 

2.2 

28.2 

6.3 

1.8 

Percent 
increase 

of 
revenues 

from 
Federal 
Govern- 
ment 
(ool.  2) 

(6) 


Percent 
18.0 
8.5 
16.4 
30.6 
27.6 
31.1 
63.3 
16.8 
20.2 
1Z« 
12.0 
23.2 
16.7 
67.1 
31.1 
43.0 
20.4 
11.6 
12.5 
18.6 
16.8 
45.2 
29.1 
6.6 
6.3 
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SUte 


State  and 

local  revenue 

from   own 

sources 

(1963-64) 


Personal 

income 

(1963) 


Revenue 

effort  ratio 

(col.  1  + 

col.  2) 


Relative 
State  effort 

ratio 
(col.  3+13.0) 


State  per- 
centage of 
total  popu- 
lation (1964 
estimated) 


Unadjusted 

State 

allotment 

(col.   5X$2 

billion) 


Adjusted 
State 

allotment 

(col.  4X 

col.  6) 


.\labama 

Ala.ska 

Arizona 

Arkansas.- - -■ 

California, 

Colorado..-  - 

Connecticut   • 

Delaware 

Florida 

OeoTKia 

Hawaii  

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa • 

Kansas 

Kentuclcy 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland • 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MIsBisaippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.—— 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico — 

New  York — 

North  Carolina. 

North  Uakoto. 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma — 

Oregon  - - 

Pennsylvania 

Rhodf-  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota  

Tennessee. 

Texas.. — 

Utah  

Vermont   

Virginia  

Washington 

We.st  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columi>ia 


State  per- 
centage of 
13-State 
population, 
toUl 


Extra 

allotment 

(col.  8X$.5 

biUlon) 


Total 
allotment 


Total. 


Details  may  not  agree  becau.se  of  rounding 


'Average 


Table  B-64.— Sfafe  and  local  government  revenues  and  expenditures,  selected  fiscal  years,  1927-63 

[In  millions  of  dollars) . 


Fiscal  year 


Revenues  by  source ' 


Total 


Property 
taxes 


Sales  and 
gross  re- 
ceipts 


I 


taxes 


1927 

1932 

1934 

1936 

1988 

WHO 

10*2 

1M4. 

1946 

1048 

1050 

1052 

1968 

1964 

1966 

19B6 

1967 

1908 

iggs  „ 

1980 

1061 

1082 

1963 


7.271 
7.267 
7,678 
8.305 
9.228 
9.600 
10.418 
10.008 
12.356 
17.250 
JO.  Oil 
2\  181 
27.307 
29.012 
3L073 
34.667 
38.164 
41.219 
4,\30tt 
50,505 
.M.037 
.'S8.2S2 
62.800 


4.730 
4.487 
4,076 
4.093 
4.440 
4.430 
4.637 
4,604 
4,966 
6.126 
7.349 
8.652 
0.375 
0,967 
10.735 
11.740 
12.864 
14.047 
14.983 
16.405 
18.002 
19.054 
.'0.080 


470 
752 
1.008 
1.484 
1.704 
1.962 
2.351 
J.  .'80 
'2.966 
4.442 
5.154 
6.357 
6,927 
7.  •-'76 
;.t>43 
8.601 
9.467 
0.829 
10.437 
11.849 
12.463 
13.404 
14.466 


Individual 

income 

taxes 


70 
74 
80 
1.S3 
218 
224 
•276 
342 
422 
.M3 
788 

QOA 
WO 

1,065 
1,127 
1.237 
1,538 
1,754 
L750 
1.094 
2.463 
2.613 
3.037 
3.260 


Corpora- 
tion net 
income 
taxes 


Revenue   i 

from  Fed-  |    All  other 
eral  Gov-      revenue  • 

ernment 


92 

70 
40 
113 
165 
156 
272 
461 
447 
502 
503 
846 
817 
778 


9M 
1.018 
1.001 
1.180 
1.266 
1,308 
1.605 


116 

232 

1,016 

948 

800 

054 

V» 

054 

855 

1.861 

2.486 

2.566 

2.870 

2.066 

3.131 

3.335 

3. 843 

4.865 

6.3n 

6.074 

7,131 

7.871 

8.722 


Expenditures  by  function « 


Total 


L703 
L643 
L440 
L604 
L811 
1.872 
2,123 
2.260 
2.661 
3.686 
4.541 
5.763 
6.2.=i2 
6.807 
7.584 
8.465 
0.252 
0.690 
10. 516 
11.634 
12.563 
13.480 
14.860 


7.210 
7.765 
7.181 
7.644 
8,757 
0,220 
0.190 
8.863 
11.028 
17.684 
22.787 
26,096 
27,910 
30,701 
33.724 
36.711 
40.375 
44.361 
48.887 
51, 876 
56.201 
60.206 
64.816 


Education 


Highways 


Public 
welfare 


2,235 
2.311 
L831 
2.177 
2.401 
-2.638 
2.586 
2.793 
3.356 
5.379 
7,177 
8.318 
9.390 
10.557 
11,907 
13.220 
14.134 
13.010 
17.283 
18.710 
•20. 574 
•22,216 
24.012 


1,809 
1.741 
1.509 
L425 
1,650 
1,573 
1.490 
1.200 
1.672 
3.036 
3,803 
4.650 
4.987 
5.527 
6.452 
6,9.^3 
7,816 
8,667 
9,502 
0,428 
0.844 
10.357 
11,136 


151 
444 

880 
827 
1.060 
1,156 
1,225 
1,133 
1.400 
2,000 
2.040 
2.788 
2.914 
3,060 
3,168 
3.139 
3.485 
3,818 
4,136 
4,404 
4,720 
5,064 
5,481 


All  Other  • 


3,oi: 

3,26S 
2,952 
3.215 
3,.'>4' 

3,862 
3,88S 
3,737 
4,591 
7.170 
8,867 
10,34-J 
10.619 
11,587 
12, 1«7 
13.399 
14,940 
16,547 
17.876 
19.324 
21.063 
22,549 
24. 1S7 


I  Fi'jral  vears  not  the  same  for  all  govoriiments.  , 

.  Ex^ludV^^vemies  or  expe.ulitures  of  puMiC.v  owne.1  "V"'i!^*  ™S,«  °^  Cn 

Of  insurance-trust   activities.     Iiitergoveriin.eMlal   reoe.pts   and   payments   between 

4tato  and  local  Bovemniei'ts  are  also  exrlu-'en. 
•  I^^ctndes^cen^s  an."  other  taxes  aii.i  charges  and  miscellaneous  revenues. 

nc  ud«  Snlif^s  for  health,  hospitals.  Police,  local  fire  P'ot*^t'o".  ""Jj"*^ 

rosouA^;^n>t^ion.  housmg  and  community  redevelopment,  local  parks  and  recrea- 


debt,  and  other  and 


tion,  general  control,  financtal  administration,  interest  on  general 
unallocable  expenditures. 

Note  —Data  nre  not  available  for  intervening  years. 

DaU  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  included  beginning  1059  and  1960,  respectively. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Expenditures 

Revenue 

Gross  debt  * 

Year 

Total, 
direct  > 

State 

Local 
direct 

Total, 

State  and 

local « 

From  own  sources 

From 
Federal 
Qovem- 

ment 

Total 

State 

Local 

Total « 

Direct 

State 

T.ocal 

1902 

$1,096 

2,267 

6,652 

7,810 

8,403 

7,842 

8,501 

9,988 

11,240 

10, 914 

10,499 

14,067 

21,260 

27,905 

30,863 

36,607 

43, 152 

47,  553 

63,712 

68,572 

60,999 

67,023 

70,547 

75,760 

$188 

388 

1,397 

2,047 

2,829 

3,461 

3,862 

4.698 

6,209 

5,343 

5,161 

7,066 

11, 181 

15,082 

15,834 

18,686 

21, 686 

24, 235 

28,080 

31, 125 

31,596 

34,693 

36,402 

39,583 

$138 

297 

1,086 

L451 

2,028 

2,143 

2,446 

3,082 

3,666 

3,563 

3,319 

4,974 

7,897 

10,864 

10,790 

13,008 

15, 148 

16,796 

19,991 

22,436 

22,152 

24,578 

25,495 

27,698 

$969 

1,960 

4.667 

6,369 

6,375 

6,699 

6,056 

6,906 

7,686 

7,351 

7,180 

9,093 

13,363 

17,041 

20,073 

23,699 

28,004 

30,757 

33,721 

36,136 

38,847 

42,445 

45,053 

48,062 

$1,048 

2,030 

6,169 

7,838 

7,887 

8.430 

9,360 

11,056 

11, 749 

13, 148 

14,333 

15,983 

21, 613 

25,639 

31,013 

35,386 

41,692 

45,929 

49,262 

53,972 

60,277 

64,531 

69,492 

76,317 

$183 

360 

1,234 

1,004 

2,274 

2,462 

3,265 

4.612 

6.012 

6,012 

6,714 

7,712 

10,086 

11,480 

14,330 

15, 951 

18,903 

20,728 

21,427 

22,912 

26,094 

27,821 

30,115 

32,750 

$868 

1,658 

3,827 

6,728 

6,381 

4,962 

6,147 

5,646 

6,792 

6,278 

6,665 

7,416 

9,666 

11, 673 

14, 117 

16,468 

19,453 

21,357 

22,970 

24,684 

27,209 

29,679 

31,606 

33,846 

$7 

12 

108 

116 

232 

1,016 

948 

800 

946 

•   858 

954 

855 

1,861 

2,486 

2,566 

2,966 

3,335 

3,843 

4,865 

6,377 

6,074 

7,131 

7,871 

8,722 

$2,107 
i414 

10,100 
14,881 
19,206 
18,029 
19, 474 
19,436 
20,283 
19,706 
17, 479 
16, 917 
18,656 
24,116 
30, 100 
38,931 
48,868 
53,039 
68,187 
64,110 
69,956 
75,023 
80,802 
87,461 

$280 

879 

1,131 

1,071 

2,832 

8,248 

3,413 

3,343 

3,600 

3,257 

2,776 

2,3.'>3 

3,676 

5,286 

6,874 

9,600 

12,890 

13,738 

16,304 

16,930 

18,643 

19,993 

22,023 

23.176 

$1,877 

1913 

4,088 

1922 

8,078 

1927     

12,010 

1932     . 

18,378 

1934 

16,681 

1936     

16,061 

1938       

16,003 

1940    . 

16.603 

1942 

16,440 

1944 

14,703 

1946 

13,664 

1948 - 

14,080 

1950      

18,830 

1952 - 

23,226 

19,'>4      

20,331 

1956 

35,978 

1957 --- 

39,301 

1958      - 

42,703 

1959 

47,180 

I960. 

61,412 

1961 

66,080 

1962 - 

68,770 

1963 

64.276 

'  Direct  expenditures  are  amounts  as  finally  disbursed  by  units  of  government  for 
their  own  functions  regardless  of  source  of  receipts.  Include  expenditures  for  utility, 
liquor  stores,  and  Insurance  trust;  exclude  payments  for  debt  retirement. 

>  State  payments  to  localities  are  Included  in  State  total  expenditures  and  in  local 
direct  expenditures.    They  are  excluded  from  State  direct  expenditures. 


•  Excludes  duplicating  Interlevel  transfers  of  funds. 

*  Short-  and  long-term  debt  outstanding  at  end  of  fiscal  year.  See  table  48  for  data  on 
net  debt. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


104.  Per  capita  State  and  local  direct  expenditures,  by  function  and  State,  fiscal  year  1963 


State 

Total 

Education 

Highways 

Public 
welfare 

Health  and 
hospitals 

Police  and 
fire 

(Jeneral 
control 

Insurance 
trust 

Other 

Total  

$408 

$129 

$60 

$20 

$25 

$10 

$13 

$27 

$106 

Alabama............... .. . 

297 
760 
446 
273 
670 
466 
412 
435 
376 
314 
505 
379 
387 
343 
378 
384 
331 
302 
354 
384 
435 
420 
437 
276 
329 
453 
420 
614 
397 
367 
408 
628 
268 
417 
370 
382 
492 
373 
370 
246 
362 
346 
323 
430 
444 
316 
660 
206 
431 
600 
497 

88 
215 
165 

00 
184 
170 
132 
165 
109 
100 
147 
126 
126 
146 
140 
148 
103 
116 
110 
132 
106 
161 
161 

88 
112 
155 
126 
174 
111 
113 
172 
140 
103 
152 
109 
121 
176 
113 
103 

90 
141 

87 
112 
184 
134 
108 
176 

07 
148 
184 

86 

61 

215 
66 
58 
57 
57 
70 
84 
69 
66 
40 
83 
60 
61 
78 
72 
86 
71 
75 
66 
63 
67 
66 
68 
66 

113 
86 

114 
88 
43 
74 
68 
39 
03 
60 
67 
81 
61 
62 
38 
08 
64 
60 
76 

114 
68 
74 
61 
73 

176 
75 

35 
25 
23 
33 
46 
62 
28 
21 
20 
26 
19 
24 
35 
14 
28 
26 
27 
56 
30 
17 
43 
24 
36 
26 
35 
23 
17 
20 
24 
17 
30 
33 
19 
27 
26 
62 
27 
26 
31 
16 
24 
18 
23 
24 
34 
11 
36 
37 
27 
21 
34 

17 
33 
15 
18 
30 
27 
22 
21 
31 
29 
35 
20 
24 
21 
23 
23 
18 

19. 

16 

20 

34 

32 

28 

23 

24 

16 

18 

46 

21 

23 

17 

43 

18 

13 

10 

10 

22 

10 

21 

20 

11 

22 

16 

16 

18 

17 

10 

17 

26 

36 

62 

10 
21 
17 

8 
28 
18 
23 
16 
10 
11 
22 
17 
22 
16 
12 
12 
10 
14 
14 
22 
28 
18 
14 

8 
18 
13 
11 
31 
16 
26 
12 
31 
10 

8 
16 
11 
17 
16 
23 

0 
10 
12 
14 
14 
10 
12 
18 

8 
21 
16 
48 

0 
20 
16 

0 
10 
18 
14 
16 
16 
11 
23 
13 
12 
11 
12 
14 

0 
10 
11 
12 
16 
12 
13 

8 
11 
17 
11 
29 
11 
15 
16 
18 

0 
13 
11 
11 
10 
12 
16 

7 
14 

8 
10 
14 
16 

0 
14 

0 
14 
18 
16 

10 
20 
21 
10 
66 
23 
26 
17 
12 
10 
26 
10 
27 
16 

8 
10 
12 
16 
17 
23 
40 
23 
21 

7 

13 
24 
10 
43 
16 
30 
16 
48 
10 
14 
38 
11 
34 
34 
40 

9 

6 
13 
11 
17 
18 

6 
38 
23 
20 
33 
32 

78 

Ahiska . . 

194 

Arizona 

125 

Arkansas . 

47 

California .  

169 

Colorado . . 

01 

Connecticut . .. 

07 

Delaware... . 

06 

Florida 

100 

Georgia 

70 

Hawaii 

106 

Idaho ............ 

77 

Illinois 

-    n 

Indiana .................. 

70 

Iowa 

77 

Kansas      . 

80 

Kentucky . 

86 

Louisiana 

91 

Maine 

81 

Maryland 

tt 

Massachusetts............... 

116 

Michigan 

113 

Mlnne.sota.... ... . 

106 

Mississippi........ 

68 

Missouri 

61 

Montana 

02 

Nebraska . 

151 

Nevada ... 

157 

New  Hampshire 

100 

.\'ew  Jersey 

91 

New  Mexico 

73 

New  York .... 

157 

North  Carolina 

60 

North  Dakota 

08 

Ohio.... 

18 

OklnhoTTin 

80 

Oregon 

117 

Pennsylvania 

101 

Rhode' Island  

87 

South  Carolina 

n 

South  Dakota 

58 

Tennessee 

121 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia.... 

Washington .. 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin . 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 

78 

06 
101 

86 
184 

64 
102 
117 
150 

Source:  Computed  by  Tax  Foundation  from  data  in  table  106,  based  on  population  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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107.  State  and  local  revenue,  by  source,  selected  fiscal  years  1902-63 
(In  millions,  except  per  capita] 


October  11,  1965 


Year 


Total  ' 


From  own  sources 


1902 

1913 - 

1922 

.1927 

1932 

1934 

1936 

1938 

1940 

1942 

1944 

1946 

1948 

1950 

19.S2 

1954 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

196-J 

1963 


$1,048 
2.030 
5,169 
7.838 
7.887 
8.430 
9.360 
11.068 
11,749 
13,148 
14.333 
15,963 
21, 613 
25.639 
31.013 
35,386 
41.  W2 
45. 9'.'9 
49.  26'.' 
53.972 
60. 277 
64.531 
69. 492 
75. 317 


Total  own 
sources 


General  revenue 


Total 
general 


SI.  041 
2. 018 
S.061 

7,T22 
7,655 
7,414 
8.412 
10.258 
10.804 
12,290 
13.379 
15, 128 
19,  752 
23,153 
28,447 
32.420 
3S,357 
42, 085 
44,397 
47.596 
53.302 
57.400 
61,621 
66.596 


$979 
1,900 
4.673 
7.155 
7.035 
6.662 
7.447 
8.428 
8.664 
9.560 
9.954 
11.501 
15.389 
18.425 
22. 615 
26,046 
31.33-2 
34.320 
36.354 
38.929 
43..V'W 
46.907 
50,3S1 
.M.169 


Taxes  ' 


$860 
1.609 
4.016 
6.087 
6.164 
5,912 
6,701 
7.605 
7,810 
8.528 
8.774 
10,094 
13.342 
15. 914 
19.323 
22,067 
■26,368 
•28.H17 
30,380 
32, 379 
36.117 
38,861 
41,554 
44.281 


Charges 
and  mis- 
cellaneous 


Liquor 
stores  • 


Utility 


$119 
291 
657 
1.068 
871 
750 
746 
823 
854 
1.031 
1,180 
1.407 
2,047 
2,511 
3,292 
3,979 
4,964 
5.503 
5,974 
6.550 
7.414 
8.045 
8.827 
9.888 


$2 


91 

189 

272 

294 

390 

567 

864 

946 

904 

1,037 

1,093 

1.136 

1.183 

1.170 

1.216 

1,264 

1,260 

1,'282 

1,316 


Insurance 
trust  * 


$60 

116 

266 

403 

463 

4W 

558 

605 

704 

887 

1,066 

1,169 

1,565 

1,808 

2,071 

2,403 

2,718 

2,944 

3,041 

3,320 

3.613 

3,8,16 

4.026 

4.474 


From 
Federal 
Govern- 
ment 


Per  capita  • 


$2 
122 
164 

157 
162 
218 
963 
1.142 
1.454 
1.792 
1.593 
1.851 
2.016 
2.724 
2,877 
3,171 
3.638 
3,832 
4.131 
4,S96 
5. 378 
.'>,932 
6,637 


$7 

12 

108 

116 

232 

1,016 

948 

800 

945 

858 

954 

855 

1,861 

2.486 

2.566 

2.966 

3.335 

3.843 

4.865 

6.377 

6.974 

7.131 

7.871 

8,722 


Total 


$13. 37 

21.08 
47.29 
66.30 
63.38 
66.92 
73.32 
85.51 
89.40 
98.30 
107.06 
116.  47 
149. 14 
170. 11 
199.75 
220.48 
250.  Ofi 
270.  46 
•285. 07 
307.  05 
337. 25 
35,1. 21 
376. 45 
401. 86 


Taxes 


$10. 97 
16.71 
36.74 
51.49 
49.53 
46.93 
52. 4» 
58.81 
59.43 
63.7*) 
65.  .54 
73.,'i6 
92.07 
105. 59 
124.46 
137.50 
15H.  15 
169.  ii9 
17,1.  SO 
184.21 
202.08 
213. 91 
2-25.  U 
236  26 


;  ifctt  rSa?nrcL*mi=!^"t^x'^t%ions  Included  In  insurant  trust 
'^T  Principally  receipts  from  sales  in  States  with  alcoholic  beveraRe  monopoly  systems. 
'^fcoltecuL^'from'^m^^^^^^^^  employees  for  financing  unemployment  compen- 


sation,  accident  and  sickness,  workmen's  compensation,  retirement,  and  like  social 

'"j^BMed  on^taated  population,  excluding  Armed  Forces  overseas,  at  the  middle 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.    Per  capita  computations 
by  T-.ix  Foundation. 


117.  State  expenditures,  revenue,  and  debt,  selected  fiscal  year,  1902-63 

[In  millions] 


Expenditures 


Yew 


1902 

1913. ..L -- 

1922-4 - 

1927.. .1 

1932 

1934 

1936 

1938 

1940  ..     

1942.... 

1944 

1946 


Total 


$188 
388 

1,397 
2.047 
2.829 
3,461 
3.862 
4,598 
5,209 
5,343 
5,161 
7,066 


Direct 


Pay- 
ments 
to  local 
govern- 
ments' 


$136 
•297 
1.0«5 
1.451 
2,028 
•2.143 
2,445 
3.082 
3,  .155 
3.563 
3.319 
4.974 


.•«2 

91 

312 

5») 

801 

1.318 

1.417 

1.516 

1.654 

1.780 

1.842 

2,092 


Revenue 


Total 


$192 
376 
1,360 
2.152 
2,541 
3,421 
4.023 
5.293 
5,737 
6,870 
7.695 
8,576 


From 

own 
sources 


Inter- 
govern 
mental ' 


$183 
360 
1,234 
1,994 
2,274 
2, 452 
3,265 
4.612 
5,012 
6,012 
6.714 
7,712 


$9 
16 

126 
158 
267 
969 
758 
681 
725 
858 
981 
865 


Gross 
debt 


$230 
379 
1,131 
1,971 
2.832 
3. -248 
3.413 
3.343 
3.590 
3, -257 
2, 776 
2.353 


Year 


Expenditures 


Total 


1948. 
1950. 
1952. 
1954. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 


$11,181 
15,082 
15,834 
18,686 
21,686 
24.235 
28,080 
31,125 
31.596 
34.693 
36,402 
39,583 


Direct 


$7,897 
10,864 
10,790 
13,008 
15, 148 
16,796 
19,991 
22,436 
'22, 152 
24, 578 
25, 495 
27,698 


Pay- 
ments 
to  local 
govern- 
ments' 


$3,283 
4,217 
5,044 
5,679 
6,538 
7,440 
8,069 
8,689 
9,443 
10, 114 
10,906 
11,885 


Revenue 


Total 


$11,826 
13,903 
16, 815 
18,834 
22,199 
24,656 
28.191 
•29.164 
32,838 
34,603 
37,597 
40,993 


From 

ovrn 

sources 


Inter 
govern- 
mental 3 


$10,086 
11,480 
14,330 
15,951 
18,903 
20,728 
21,427 
22,912 
26,093 
27,821 
30,117 
32,750 


$1,740 
2,423 
2,485 
2,883 
3.296 
3.928 
4,764 
6,252 
6,745 
6,782 
7.480 
8,243 


Gross 
debt 


$3,676 

5,285 

6,874 

9,600 

12.890 

13,738 

15.394 

16,930 

18,543 

19,993 

22,023 

Al'6 


I  Prtnclpallv  shared  taxes  and  fiscal  aids.  ,     ,   ^        .  „.  „.„„..„♦= 

1  Princ  pallV  grants-in-aid  from  the  Federal  Uovemment      Includes  '"  'i"' ainoi^ 

from  localities  for  sh.ires  of  programs  administered  by  the  State,  paymt^uts  for  services 

performed  by  the  States,  and  repayment  of  advances. 


Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


US.   Slate  direct  eipenditures  for  oipn  functions,  selected  fiscal  years  1902-63 

[In  millions] 


Year 


General  expenditures 


Total 


Total 
general 


Education     Highways 


Public 
welfare ' 


Health  and: 
hospitals   I 


Natural 
resources 


General 
control 


Other' 


1802.. 
1913.. 
1802.. 
1987.. 
1932.. 
1934.. 
1936.. 
1938.. 
1940.. 
19tt.. 
1944.. 
1946.. 
1948.. 
1990.. 
1962.. 
1954.. 
19S6.. 
1957.. 


$136 

297 

1,085 

1.451 

2.028 

2.143 

2.445 

3.082 

3,555 

3.563 

3,319 

4.974 

7.897 

10.864 

10.790 

13.008 

15.148 

16,706 


$134 

297 

1.031 

1.380 

1.965 

2.009 

2.223 

•2.576 

•2.730 

2.769 

•2.666 

3.153 

6.186 

8.033 

8.653 

10.109 

12. 319 

13,647 


$17 
55 

164 

218 

278 

228 

297 

347 

375 

391 

489 

518 

1.081 

1.358 

1.494 

1,715 

2.138 

2,341 


$74 

26 

303 

514 

843 

738 

754 

815 

7B3 

790 

540 

613 

1.510 

2.058 

2,556 

3.254 

4,367 

4,875 


$10 

16 

38 

40 

74 

363 

422 

453 

527 

523 

577 

680 

962 

1.566 

1,410 

1,548 

1,603 

1,745 


$32 
S3 

125 

170 

215 

203 

221 

288 

300 

200 

331 

424 

663 

947 

1.132 

1.276 

1.470 

1.652 


$9 

1< 

61 

94 
119  1 

85  ' 

93 
128 
144  t 
159 
164  I 
207  : 
344 
468 
5.')9 
563 
670 
787 


$23 


96 
114 
108 
130 
146 
151 
164 
162 
192 

317 
361 
419 
477 
531 


$39 

95 

271 

248 

322 

284 

306 

419 

440 

443 

403 

519 

1,360 

1,319 

1,161 

1,334 

1,594 

1,716 


Insurance 
trust 


$54 

71 

63 

64 

79 

302 

601 

505 

226 

1,158 

1,020 

2.177 

1.413 

2,006 

1,964 

2,313 


Liquor 
stores 


$2 


70 
143 

240 
224 
288 
428 
663 
691 
654 
723 
803 
845 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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118.  State  direct  expenditures  for  own  functions,  selected  fiscal  years  1902-63 — Continued 

[In  millions] 


Total 

General  expenditures 

Insurance 
trust 

Liquor 
st<»ee 

Year 

Total 
general 

Education 

Highways 

Public 
welfare ' 

Health  and 
hospitals 

Natural 
resources 

General 
control 

Other  > 

1958 

$19,991 
22,436 
22,152 
24, 578 
25,494 
27,698 

$15,448 
17,319 
17,783 
19,004 
20,373 
22,491 

$2,727 
3,093 
3,396 
3,792 
4,268 
4,954 

$5,507 
6.414 
6.070 
6,230 
6,635 
7,425 

$1,855 
2,007 
2,221 
2,311 
2,609 
2,712 

$1,848 
1,967 
1,896 
2,059 
2,161 
2,  .'WO 

— H — 

$876 
976 
842 
006 
973 
1,097 

$569 
619 
654 
725 
763 
830 

$2,067 
2,243 
2,704 
2.961 
3,064 
3,143 

$3,675 
4,259 
3,461 
4,701 
4,238 
4,306 

$869 
860 
007 
873 
882 
900 

1959 

I960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

I  Principally  categorical  public  assistance.    See  table  126. 

>  Principally  police,  correction,  interest,  and  social  insurance  administration. 


Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


123.  State  payments  to  local  governments,  by  function  and  State,  fiscal  year  1963 

[In  millions] 


State 


Total 

Alabama. 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois... - 

Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Marj'land 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


Total 


$11,855.4 


17L4 

16.3 

105.7 

74.4 

,8011 

151.5 

88.3 

50.1 

269.1 

218.5 

22.6 

33.9 

434.3 

250.7 

138.1 

121.6 

129.6 

257.5 

24.0 

267.6 

355.4 

653.1 

278.4 

128.7 


Specified  ftmction 


Educa- 
tion 


$6,993.0 


123.8 
14.4 
62.3 
49.2 

88L5 
5L3 
72.7 
46.6 

233.4 

174.5 


21.0 
244.8 
134.9 

49.3 

55.2 
115.5 
182.6 

18.6 
115.9 

75.4 
360.9 
154.1 

84.8 


High- 
ways 


$1, 415. 8 


34.9 

'"io.'6" 

15.1 
136.6 

2L1 
4.7 
1.3 

15.2 

28.5 


8.9 

122.5 

67.2 

52.6 

14.1 

2.3 
17.6 

3.5 
45.3 
14.2 
132.4 
37.8 
26.3 


Public 
welfare 


$1,918.9 


.1 

587.2 

74.9 

3.6 

L3 


6.8 


60.6 

35.9 

.3 

40.9 


.7 

43.8 

153.5 

59.0 

62.6 


Other  • 


$545.4 


6.6 

.4 

2.0 

4.2 

116.7 

4.1 

6.3 

.8 

20.3 

9.7 

3.2 

1.8 

6.4 

4.9 

2.2 

L5 

10.2 

7.1 

7 

7 

7 

4 

8 

6 


9. 
34. 
20. 

5. 

5. 


General 
local 

govern- 
ment 

support 


$1,012.3 


6.1 

L6 
31.5 

5.9 

8L5 

.2 

LO 


.3 


19.4 
2.2 


7.8 

33.8 

9.8 

1.5 

50.2 

.5 

52.9 

77.6 

80.4 

18.1 

12.9 


State 


Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire ... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 


1 


$158.1 

23.5 

4&0 

26.8 

7.3 

209.8 

92.9 

,73L4 

339.2 

26.7 

538.8 

135.0 

110.1 

492.7 

29.4 

115.2 

12.4 

180.0 

445.2 

6L5 

14.2 

179.6 

288.6 

73.6 

475.8 

27.0 


Specified  function 


Educa- 
tion 


$131. 7 

2L0 

7.3 

2L0 

4.2 

113.9 

8L6 

1,017.1 

238.1 

16.5 

205.4 

87.0 

7L6 

392.0 

19.2 

89.3 

7.8 

123.6 

435.5 

54.6 

7.3 

121,1 

217.0 

70.4 

98.8 

17.3 


High- 
ways 


$15.0 

"i6.'7" 

3.0 

.5 

15.5 

4.6 

85.7 

7.6 

8.2 

138.2 

38.0 

28.6 

56.3 

.4 

7.9 

2.4 

36.7 

7.9 

3.9 

5.7 

12.1 

33.9 


74.4 
2.6 


PubUc 
welfare 


$0.6 

2a3 

...... 

62.7 


406.9 

67.6 

.7 

12L4 

L4 

7.4 
2.2 

.1 
.1 

.5 

26.2 

7.1 

.4 

58.0 

4.1 


Other  1 


$5.0 

LO 

L8 

.3 

.4 

15.4 

L4 

114.6 

9.2 

.6 

7.2 

8.0 

2.6 

30.8 

.7 

6.4 

.6 

4.4 

L7 

2.0 

.7 

6.9 

15.7 

2.7 

18.6 

.6 


General 
local 

govern- 
ment 

support 


$6.3 

.9 

Z6 

2.2 

2.4 

6.1 

107.1 

16.6 

.7 

66.6 

2.0 

6.0 

6.2 

6.9 

1L6 

L6 

16.2 

.1 

LO 

W 

13.2 

14.7 


226.0 
2.5 


'  Largely  health  and  hospitals,  other,  and  unallocable. 
2  Less  than  $50,000. 


Sotiroe:  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


ISO.   Total  State  revenue,  by  source,  selected  fiscal  years  1902-63 

[In  millions,  except  per  capita] 


Total 

From  own  sources 

Intergovernmental 

Per  capita  * 

Year 

Total  own 
sources 

General  revenue 

Insurance 
trust' 

Liquor 
stores  « 

From 
Federal 

From 
local 

Total 

Total 

Taxes ' 

Charges 
and  mis- 
cellaneous 

Taxes 

1902 

$192 

376 

1,360 

2.152 

2,541 

3,421 

4,023 

5,293 

5,737 

6,870 

7,695 

8,576 

11,826 

13  903 

16.  815 

18.834 

22.199 

24,656 

26,190 

29,164 

32,839 

34,603 

37,597 

40,903 

$183 

360 

1,234 

1,994 

2,274 

2,452 

3.265 

4,612 

5,012 

6,012 

6,714 

7.712 

10,086 

11.480 

14  330 

15, 951 

18,903 

20,728 

21,427 

22,912 

26,094 

27,821 

30,117 

32,750 

$181 

360 

1,128 

1,857 

2,156 

2,243 

2,914 

3,460 

3.657 

4,274 

4.484 

5,419 

7,517 

8,839 

10,944 

12, 417 

15.093 

16,454 

17,008 

18,196 

20,619 

21,911 

23,677 

25,640 

$156 

301 

947 

1,608 

1,890 

1,979 

2,618 

3,132 

3.313 

3.903 

4.071 

4,937 

6,743 

7.930 

9,857 

11.089 

13.375 

14,531 

14, 919 

15,848 

18,036 

19,057 

20,561 

22,117 

$25 

50 

181 

249 

266 

264 

296 

328 

344 

370 

413 

482 

774 

009 

1.087 

1,328 

1.718 

1,923 

2,089 

2,348 

2.583 

2,854 

3,116 

3,523 

2 

$3 

6 

99 

107 

222 

933 

719 

633 

667 

802 

926 

802 

1,643 

2,275 

2,329 

2,668 

3,027 

3,500 

4.461 

6,888 

6,328 

6,412 

7.108 

7,832 

$6 

10 

27 

51 

45 

36 

39 

48 

58 

56 

55 

63 

97 

148 

156 

215 

269 

427 

302 

364 

363 

870 

373 

411 

$2.46 

3.92 

12.49 

18.28 

20.50 

27.27 

31.67 

41.13 

43.88 

51.67 

57.86 

62.90 

82.09 

92.74 

108.87 

117.96 

133.78 

145.86 

152,23 

166.64 

184.53 

191,29 

20154 

219.65 

$2.00 

3.14 

8.70 

13.66 

15.25 

1913 

1922 

$106 

137 

118 

119 

168 

890 

1,074 

L366 

1,702 

L494 

1,711 

L831 

2,462 

2,560 

2,791 

3,209 

3,361 

3,631 

4,347 

4,791 

5,306 

5,950 

1927 

1932 

1934 - 

$90 

183 

262 

281 

373 

528 

798 

857 

810 

9'24 

974 

1.019 

1,065 

1,068 

1,085 

1,128 

1,119 

1,134 

1,161 

1936 

15.78 
20.61 
24.34 

25.34 

1938 

1940. 

1942 

1944 

29.36 
30.61 
36.21 

1946. 

1948 

1950 

46.  81 

1952.. 

5Z90 

1954 

63.  82 

1956... 

60.45 

1957 

1958 

1959 

80.60 

86.96 

86.72 

90.56 

101.36 

106.35 

111.86 

118.51 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

•  Excludes  unemployment  compensation  taxes  included  in  insurance  trust  revenue 
and  shown  in  table  132. 

'  Collections  from  employers  and  employees  for  financing  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, accident  and  sickness,  workmen's  compensation,  retirement,  and  like  social 
insurance  programs. 

'  Gross  receipts  from  the  sale  of  liquor  and  associated  products  in  State  alcoboUc 


beverage  monopoly  systems. 

«  Bawd  on  population,  excluding  Armed  Forces  overseas  and  District  of  Colimibla, 
at  the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.    Per  capita  oompata* 
tions  by  Tax  Foundation. 
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168.   Local  expenditures,  revenue,  and  debt,  selected  fiscal  years  1902-63  ' 

|In  millions] 


October  11,  1965 


Year 


1002 

1013. 

1022. 

1027. 

1032. 

1034. 

1036. 

1038. 

1040. 

1042 

1044. 

1046. 


Expenditures 

Revenue 

Gross 

Pay- 

Inter- 

ments 

From 

fsovem- 

debt 

Total 

Direct 

toSute 
govern- 
ments 

Total 

own 
sources 

mcn- 
tal» 

$065 

1050 

$8 

1014 

$858 

$56 

$1,877 

1.070 

1.060 

10 

1.768 

1.658 

07 

4,036 

4.604 

4.567 

27 

4.148 

3,827 

321 

8,978 

6.410 

6,350 

51 

6.333 

6,728 

605 

12.010 

6,420 

6,375 

45 

6.192 

5,381 

811 

16.373 

5.735 

5,699 

36 

6,363 

4,962 

1,401 

15,681 

6,095 

6,056 

39 

6,703 

5,147 

1,648 

16.061 

6.954 

6,906 

48 

7.320 

6,646 

1,683 

16,003 

7.743 

7,685 

58 

7.724 

5,792 

1,932 

16,693 

7,407 

7,351 

56 

8.114 

6,278 

1,836 

16,440 

7,235 

7,180 

55 

8,536 

6,665 

1,870 

14.703 

0,156 

9,093 

63 

0,561 

7.416 

2.145 

13,564 

Yew 


1048 
1950 
1062 
1064 
1956 
1967 
1958 
1959 
1060. 
1961. 
1962. 
1063. 


Expenditures 

Revenue 

Pay- 

Inter- 

ments 

From 

govern- 

Totol 

Direct 

to  State 

Total 

own 

men- 

govern- 

sources 

tal' 

ments 

$13,460 

$13,363 

$07 

13, 167 

$9,666 

$3,501 

17,189 

17,041 

148 

16, 101 

11.673 

4,428 

20,229 

20,073 

156 

19.398 

14,117 

6,281 

23.814 

23,699 

215 

22,402 

16,468 

5,033 

28,273 

28,004 

269 

26,352 

10.453 

6.890 

31,067 

30,757 

300 

29,021 

21,357 

7.664 

34,023 

33,721 

302 

31,348 

22,970 

8.378 

36,341 

36,136 

205 

33,572 

24.684 

8,888 

39,056 

38,847 

209 

37.324 

27.209 

10,114 

42,641 

42,445 

196 

40.483 

29,579 

10,904 

45,279 

45,053 

226 

43. 147 

31.506 

11,642 

48.309 

48.062 

247 

46,534 

33,846 

12,680 

Gross 
debt 


$14,980 
18,830 
23,226 
29,331 
35,878 
39,301 
42,793 
47,180 
51,412 
55,030 
69,256 
64.1'76 


>  Debt  as  of  end  of  fiscal  year. 

»  Largely  shared  taxes  and  fiscal  aids  from  State  governments. 


Sotirce:  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the|Census. 
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Financing  State  and  Local  Government 

(By  Joseph  A.  Pechman) 
(Note. — Reprinted  August  1965.  with  per- 
'Proceedings  of  a  Sym- 


misslon.  from  the 


posium  on  Federal  Taxation"  sponsored  by 
the   American   Bankers   Association    (1965). 

(This  reprint  of  a  pai>er  based  on  research 
sponsored  by  the  National  Committee  on 
Government  Finance  is  issued  for  general 
distribution.  The  National  Committee  on 
Government  Finance  was  established  in  1960 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  Brookings  Institution 
to  supervise  a  comprehensive  program  of 
studies  on  taxation  and  Government  expend- 
itures. These  Studies  of  Government  Fi- 
nance are  supported  with  funds  provided 
to  the  Brookings  Institution  by  the  Ford 
Foundation. 

(The  interpretations  and  conclusions  in 
this  paper  are  those  of  the  author  and  do 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  members 
of  the  Brookings  staff,  the  administrative 
officers  of  the  institution,  or  the  National 
Committee  on  Government  Finance. 

(The  Brookings  Institution  is  an  independ- 
ent organization  devoted  to  nonpartisan  re- 
search, education,  and  publication  In  eco- 
nomics. Government,  foreign  policy,  and  the 
social  sciences  generally.  Its  principal  pur- 
pose is  to  serve  the  American  people  and 
their  representatives  by  helping  to  bring 
knowledge  more  effectively  to  bftar  on  major 
and  emerging  issues  of  national  importance.) 

Expenditures  of  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  grown  rapidly  in  recent  years, 
and  will  continue  to  grow  rapidly  In  the 
foreseeable  future.  These  governments  are 
already  spending  more  than  $70  billion  per 
year;  they  will  be  spending  more  than  $100 
billion  in  1970.  The  rise  in  State-local 
spending  reflects  the  demands  of  an  expand- 
ing population  for  more  and  better  public 
services.  These  demands  have  strained  the 
fiscal  resources  of  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  they  have  responded  with  an 
unprecedented  tax  effort.  Nevertheless,  the 
need  for  State-local  services  will  Increase 
faster  than  State-local  revenues. 

In  the  past,  State  and  local  needs  have 
been  met  in  part  by  Federal  grants-in-aid 
for  particular  purposes.  These  specific  Fed- 
eral grants  have  helped  to  finance  programs 
in  which  the  national  Interest  was  particu- 
larly strong.  But  it  is  now  clear  that  the 
States  and  local  governments  also  need  help 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  citizens  in  areas 
of  traditional  State-local  responsibility. 

Until  recently,  the  Federal  Government  has 
not  been  able  to  provide  general  assistance 
to  the  States  and  local  governments,  sim- 
ply because  It  has  had  rapidly  growing  com- 
mitments for  defense  and  defense-related 
programs.  But  the  pressure  for  larger  ex- 
penditures for  these  Federal  activities  seems 
to  have  abated.  Unless  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment takes  on  new  responsibilities.  It  now 


seems  likely  that  Its  potential  revenues  at 
present  tax  rates  will  increase  more  rapidly 
than  its  expenditures.  This  prospect  pro- 
vides the  opportunity  for  consideration  of 
methods  of  helping  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments out  of  their  fiscal  plight. 

This  paper  discusses  the  reasons  why  tlie 
States  and  local  governments  need  assist- 
ance, examines  several  methods  of  providing 
such  assistance,  and  suggests  the  outlines  of 
a  new  approach  that  seems  worthy  of  further 
exploration. 

STATE-LOCAL    NEEDS   AND   FISCAL   RESOTTRCES 

The  burdens  placed  on  State  and  local 
governments  in  the  past  two  decades  have 
been  extraordinarily  heavy.  They  foimd 
themselves  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  with 
a  l£u-ge  backlog  of  unmet  needs;  and  rapid 
population  growth  has  added  new  demands 
on  top  of  this  backlog.  Between  1953  and 
1963,  the  school-age  population  (those  5  to 
19)  rose  40  percent  while  the  total  popula- 
tion Increased  only  19  percent.  In  the  same 
period,  the  number  of  persons  over  65  In- 
creased 35  percent.  Thus,  the  age  groups 
which  require  the  costliest  Government  serv- 
ices and  contribute  least  to  the  tax  base — 
the  old  and  the  young — increased  much 
faster  than  the  rest  of  the  population. 

The  problems  of  population  growth  were 
aggravated  by  mobility.  People  moved  freely 
from  State  to  State  and  from  region  to  re- 
gion in  the  search  for  new  Jobs  and  better 
living  conditions.  They  migrated  from  the 
rural  to  the  urban  areas,  and  left  the  cen- 
tral cities  for  the  suburbs.  New  communi- 
ties were  developed  while  others  were  being 
abandoned.  New  schools,  roads  and  sewers, 
and  more  teachers,  policemen,  firemen,  and 
other  personnel  were  urgently  needed  In  most 
parts  of  the  country.  As  a  res\Ut,  the  largest 
grovnh  industry  in  the  United  States  has 
been  State  and  local  government. 

The  story  of  how  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments tried  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
growth  has  been  told  many  times.  I  shall 
review  it  brlefiy  here  as  background  for  the 
discussion  of  the  fiscal  problems  it  has  cre- 
ated. 

Recent  expansion  of  State-local  expenditures 
In  the  10  years  ending  In  1963,  annual 
State-local  expenditures  for  general  govern- 
mental purx>ofies  (current  operations,  capi- 
tal outlay,  and  Interest  on  debt)  more  than 
doubled,  rising  from  $28  billion  to  nearly 
$65  billion.  About  53  percent  of  the  Increase 
went  for  education,  health,  and  welfare  (ta- 
ble 1). 
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Table  1. — General  expenditure  of  State  and  local  government,  by  major  function,  fiscal 

years  1963  and  1963  * 

[Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 


Function 


Total  general  expenditure 

Education 

Highways.--^ 

Public  welfare 

Health  and  hospitals 

Police  and  fire 

Natural  resources. 

Sewerage  and  sanitation 

Housing  and  community  redevelopment 

General  control  and  financial  administration 

Interest  on  debt 

Other 


Amount 


1053 


$27,010 


0,300 

4,087 

2,014 

2,200 

1,636 

705 

008 

631 

1.263 

614 

2,572 


1963 


$64,816 


24,012 
11.136 
6.481 
4.681 
3.468 
1.588 
2.187 
1.247 
2.474 
2.109 
6.343 


Increase,  1953-^ 


Amount 


$36,006 


14.622 
6.149 
2.667 
2.301 
1,832 

883 
1,270 

616 
1,211 
1,686 
3.771 


Percent 
distribution 


100.0 


Percent 
increase 


132.2 


39.6 

155.7 

16.7 

123.3 

6.0 

88.1 

6.6 

104.4 

6.0 

112.0 

2.4 

125.2 

3.6 

140.8 

1.7 

97.6 

3.3 

05.0 

4.3 

258.1 

10.2 

146.6 

I  Excludes  insurance  trust,  liquor  stores,  and  public  utility  expenditures.    Includes  Federal  grants-in-aid. 
Source:  Bureau  of  the  Cen.sus. 


Most  of  the  expenditure  increase  reflected 
the  need  to  provide  services  for  the  large 
Increase  in  population,  but  price  increases 
also  played  an  important  role.  Equipment 
and  construction  costs  rose  rapidly.  Salaries 
of  teachers  and  other  Government  employees 
had  to  be  brought  into  better  alinement 
with  salary  levels  in  the  private  economy. 
Even  moderate  adjustments  in  compensa- 
tion Involved  large  expenditures,  since  per- 
sonal services  constitute  a  large  part  of 
State-local  budgets. 

While  State-local  outlays  increased  every- 
where, the  level  of  expenditures  varies  greatly 
in  different  States.  For  example,  in  fiscal 
year  1963,  the  five  States  with  the  lowest 
per  capita  Income  spent  $262  per  capita  for 
State-local  services,  while  the  five  States 
with  highest  per  capita  Income  spent  $417 
per  capita,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that 
the  five  poorest  States  made  a  larger  tax 
effort  (as  measured  by  the  ratio  of  State- 
local  general  revenues  to  personal  income) 
and  received  more  Federal  aid  per  capita 
than  the  five  richest  States.  In  fiscal  year 
1964.  expenditures  per  pupil  in  average  dally 
attendance  in  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  were  over  $550  in  four  States, 
but  less  than  $350  in  nine  States.  Average 
monthly  payments  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  in  June  1964  varied  from  less 
than  $20  per  recipient  in  6  States  to  more 
than  $40  In  11  States.    These  wide  varia- 


tions in  expenditure  levels  indicate  that 
deficiencies  are  far  more  serious  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  than  in  others. 

The  available  expenditure  figures  refiect 
amounts  spent  and  not  amounts  that  would 
have  been  spent  if  adequate  resources  had 
been  available  to  finance  a  level  of  services 
consistent  with  need.  Satisfactory  meastires 
of  the  degree  to  which  State-local  expendi- 
tvires  fall  short  of  need  are  not  available,  but 
many  of  the  deficiencies  are  obvious:  over- 
crowded classrooms,  inadequate  health  cmd 
hospital  facilities,  poor  housing,  blighted 
areas  with  high  levels  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, clogged  streets,  and  polluted  air  and 
water.  These  deficiencies  are  all  the  more 
glaring  against  the  background  of  rapidly 
rising  private  consumption  standards. 
Sources   of  funds 

Federal  grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments tripled  between  1953  and  1963  (from 
$2.9  to  $8.7  billion),  but  this  increase  ac- 
counted for  only  16  percent  of  the  $35  bil- 
lion increase  in  State-local  general  revenues. 
The  remaining  84  percent — close  to  $30  bil- 
lion— was  raised  from  their  own  sources 
(table  2).  State-local  tax  collections  in- 
creased by  $23  billion,  or  111  percent  during 
this  period  (while  Federal  collections  in- 
creased by  $24  billion,  or  only  38  percent). 
State-local  debt  rose  from  $34  to  $87  billion 
(tables). 


Table  2. — General  revenues  of  State  and  local  government,  fiscal  years  1953-63 

[Dollar  amounts  In  mUlions] 


Source  of  Increase 


General  revenue  ' 

Revenue  from  Federal  Government « 

General  revenue  from  own  sources 

Taxes 

Property 

Sales  and  gross  receipts 

Individual  income 

Corporation  income 

Other 

Charges  and  miscellaneous 


Amount 


1963 


$27,307 

2,870 

24,437 

20,908 

9,375 

6,927 

1,065 

810 

2,731 

3,620 


1063 


$62,800 

8,722 

64.169 

44,281 

20,089 

14,466 

3,260 

1,606 

4.062 

0,888 


Increase  1953-63 


Amount 


$35,583 

5,852 

29.732 

23,373 

10, 714 

7,629 

2,204 

605 

2,231 

6,350 


Percent 

distribution 

of  total 

increase 


100.0 

16.4 

83.6 

66,7 

30.1 

21.2 

6.2 

1.0 

6.3 

17.0 


Percent 

distribution 

of  tax 

increase 


100.0 

45.8 

32.3 

0.4 

2.0 

0.6 


'  Excludes  revenue  from  publicly  operated  utilities,  liquor  stores,  and  Insurance  trust  systems. 
Includes  in  addition  to  direct  grants-in-aid,  shared  revenues,  amounts  received  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
contractual  services,  and  paj-raents  in  lieu  of  taxes.    Excludes  grants-in-kind  (distribution  of  commodities,  technical 
assistance,  etc.)  and  net  loans  and  repayable  advances. 

Note. — Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  total. 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Table  3. — State  and  local  government  debt, 
fiscal  years  1953-63 


Debt  outstanding 

End  of  fiscal  year 

Amount  (in 
millions) 

Index  1053=- 
100 

1063 

$33,782 
38.081 
44.267 
48,868 
63,030 
68,187 
64,110 
60,055 
76,023 
81,278 
87,451 

100 

1064 

116 

1055 

131 

1066 

146 

1057 

167 

1958 

172 

1959 

100 

1960 

207 

1961 : 

1962 

222 
241 

1963 

250 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Almost  the  entire  Increase  in  local  tax  col- 
lections and  46  percent  of  the  combined 
State-local  increases  came  from  higher  prop- 
erty tax  revenues.  While  new  construction 
and  higher  property  values  contributed 
significantly  to  the  property  tax  base,  tax 
rates  were  increased  substantially.  In  many 
cities  and  towns,  property  tax  rates  are  al- 
ready too  high  and  further  substantial  in- 
creases in  these  rates  are  undesirable. 

Consvuner  taxes  provided  32  percent  of  the 
1953-63  Increases  in  State-local  tax  collec- 
tions; Income  taxes  provided  only  9  percent. 
These  revenue  increases  also  came  in  large 
part  from  the  higher  incomes  and  increased 
spending  made  possible  by  economic  growth, 
but  new  taxes  and  Increases  In  the  rates  of 
old  taxes  were  Important  contributors.  Since 
1952,  five  States  have  entered  the  general 
sales  tax  field,  and  two-thirds  of  the  33 
States  with  general  sales  taxes  in  1952  have 
raised  their  rates  (some  two  or  three  times 
diiring  this  period).  Nineteen  States  now 
have  3  percent  sales  tax  rates  and  eight 
States  have  rates  in  excess  of  3  percent.  Only 
two  States  have  enacted  new  individual  in- 
come taxes  since  1949,  but  tax  rates  have 
been  raised  In  most  of  the  other  31  States 
with  income  taxes.  Income  tax  rates  have 
been  increased  most  at  the  lower  income 
levels,  and  the  degree  of  progresslvlty  has 
declined.  Local  governments  in  several 
States  have  moved  into  sales  and  payroll 
taxes;  and  many  States  and  localities  have 
introduced  new  taxes  on  business  activities, 
many  of  them  of  the  nuisance  variety. 
Outlook  for  the  future 

The  fiscal  pressure  on  the  States  and  local 
governments  shows  no  sign  of  easing.  Al- 
though these  governments  have  made  great 
efforts  In  the  past  decade,  serious  deficiencies 
remain  and  new  needs  will  be  created  by  con- 
tinued population  growth,  increasing  urbani- 
zation, and  rising  expectations.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  without  substantial  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government,  State- 
local  revenues  will  fall  far  short  of  their  ex- 
penditure needs.  The  basic  problem  Is  that 
needed  State-local  expenditures  rise  faster 
than  gross  national  product,  while  State- 
local  taxes,  unlike  Federal  taxes,  are  rela- 
tively unresponsive  to  economic  growth. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  may  be 
roughly  Illustrated  by  the  following  projec- 
tion. Suppose  gross  national  product  grows 
at  5  percent  per  annum  and  State-local  re- 
ceipts (including  Federal  grants)  keep  pace 
with  this  growth.  On  these  assumptions. 
State-local  receipts  would  reach  about  $88 
billion  by  1970.  But  if  needed  State-local 
expenditures  grow  at  7  percent  per  annum — 
which  seems  conservative  in  the  light  of  past 
experience — they  would  reach  $103  billion 
by  1070,  leaving  a  gap  of  about  $15  billion. 
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In  the  absence  of  additional  Federal  aid. 
the  States  and  local  governments  would  have 
to  raise  their  tax  rates  to  fill  this  gap  of  $15 
billion.  But  this  is  hardly  likely  to  occur. 
In  every  State  and  municipality,  fear  of  driv- 
ing commerce  and  Industry  to  competing 
Jurisdictions  or  of  discouraging  the  entry  of 
new  businesses  restrains  new  and  increased 
taxes.  Recent  elections  In  many  States  dem- 
onstrate the  political  hazards  facing  elected 
officials  who  support  tax  Increases.  Piirther- 
more.  from  the  standpoint  of  tax  equity  and 
economic  policy,  it  is  undesirable  to  finance 
these  long-run  requirements  almost  entirely 
by  property  and  consumer  taxes — the  reve- 
nue sources  on  which  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments largely  depend. 

In  brief,  the  States  and  local  governments 
cannot — and  should  not — meet  all  of  their 
foreseeable  revenue  needs  from  the  revenue 
sources  now  available  to  them.  Given  the 
present  division  of  functions  and  of  revenue 
sources.  It  Is  a  matter  of  national  concern 
that  many  essential  government  services  may 
not  be  provided  because  of  the  Inadequacy 
of  State-local   financial  resources. 

THK  FEDERAL  BUDGET  OUTLOOK 

By  contrast  with  State-local  receipts.  Fed- 
eral receipts  rise  rapidly  as  the  economy  ex- 
pands because  they  are  based  largely  on  per- 
sonal Income  and  corporate  profits.  With 
continued  economic  growth.  Federal  budget 
receipts  will  grow  about  $6  billion  per  year 
In  the  next  5  years.  At  the  same  time,  de- 
fense expenditures  seem  more  likely  to  de- 
cline a  bit  than  to  increase  (unless,  of  course, 
international  conditions  worsen) ,  and.  ex- 
penditures for  space  exploration  will  prob- 
ably level  off.  This  means  that  a  dividend 
of  $6  billion  will  probably  be  generated  each 
year  for  nondefense  purposes,  or  a  total  of 
$30  billion  for  a  5-year  period. 

The  availability  of  such  a  dividend  is  a 
blessing  only  if  It  Is  used  wisely.  Recent  ex- 
perience suggests  that  the  rate  of  private 
saving  will  exceed  the  rate  of  private  Invest- 
ment. For  this  reason.  It  will  not  be  good 
economics  to  allocate  a  substantial  part  of 
the  dividend.  If  any.  to  debt  retirement. 
Fiu-ther  tax  reduction  and  or  expenditure 
increases  will  be  needed  to  avoid  an  Increase 
in  unemployment.  Indeed,  unless  the  divi- 
dend were  used  In  this  way.  It  would  prob- 
ably not  be  available  at  all.  Efforts  to  hold 
down  expenditures  while  maintaining  tax 
rates  would  add  to  the  fiscal  drag  that  has 
already  made  the  achievement  of  full  em- 
ployment so  difficult. 

The  remedy  Is  to  continue  to  maintain 
a  fiscal  policy  that  stimulates  demand  if 
the  private  economy  is  not  strong  enough. 
This  can  be  done  either  by  reducing  taxes 
or  by  Increasing  expenditures  for  needed 
Government  services.  The  difference  Is  that 
tax  cuts  favor  private  spending,  while  ex- 
penditures increase  Investment  or  consxmip- 
tlon  In  the  public  sector.  It  is  imix>rtant 
to  note  that  public  spending  need  not  be 
at  the  Federal  level.  Even  though  the  rev- 
enues are  Federal,  they  may  be  used  in  part 
to  finance  State-local  public  services. 

In  the  present  circumstances,  there  are  too 
many  pressing  public  needs  to  Justify  reli- 
ance on  tax  reduction  as  the  sole  mechanism 
of  eliminating  the  fiscal  drag.  Some  por- 
tion of  the  growth  of  $30  billion  in  Federal 
receipts  over  the  next  5  years  will  doubtless 
be  needed  to  finance  growing  Federal  activi- 
ties. Since  so  many  of  the  public  needs  are 
within  traditional  State  and  local  responsi- 
bilities. It  would  also  be  In  the  national  In- 
terest to  use  part  of  the  $30  billion  to  help 
finance  the  more  rapidly  growing  State-local 
activities.  In  fact,  unless  Inflationary  pres- 
sures develop,  there  will  be  room  In  the  Fed- 
eral budget  for  Increased  Federal  expendi- 
tures and  additional  assistance  to  the  States 
and  local  governments,  as  well  as  for  some 
tax  reduction. 


ALTERNATIVE    METHODS  OP  ASSISTING   STATE  AND 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

There  are  many  possible  ways  to  help  the 
States  and  local  governments.  In  choosing 
among  them,  most  people  will  agree  that 
we  should  be  giiided  at  least  by  the  follow- 
ing three  criteria:  First,  the  amount  of  as- 
sistance should  be  large  enough  to  make 
possible  a  significant  increase  in  the  level 
of  State-local  services;  second,  the  funds 
should  help  to  equalize  the  services  available 
to  citizens  of  different  States;  and,  third, 
the  plan  should  not  reduce  the  progressivlty 
of  the  total  Federal,  State,  and  local  tax 
system. 

The  most  frequent  proposals  for  accom- 
plishing these  objectives  Involve  reduction  of 
the  Federal  tax  take.  They  Include:  (1) 
Federal  tax  reduction  to  enable  the  States 
to  raise  their  own  taxes;  (2)  rellnqiilsh- 
ment  of  specific  Federal  taxes;  (3)  tax  cred- 
its for  State  and  local  taxes  against  Federal 
taxes;  and  (4)  sharing  of  Federal  tax  col- 
lections with  the  States.  In  addition,  sug- 
gestions are  made  to  expand  Federal  grant 
programs  of  the  type  now  existing  or  adding 
new  ones.  As  the  following  discussion  will 
indicate,  the  four  tax  alternatives  fall.  In 
varying  degree,  to  meet  the  criteria  for  an 
appropriate  method  of  fiscal  assistance  to 
the  States  and  loc£il  governments. 

Federal  tax  reduction 

A  reduction  of  Federal  taxes  does  not,  in 
the  first  Instance,  have  any  effect  on  the  fiscal 
resources  of  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments. State-local  receipts  would  increase 
indirectly  as  a  resiilt  of  the  effect  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  cut  on  the  national  Income,  but  this 
would  be  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  revenue 
released  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
State  legislatures  and  county  and  city  coun- 
cils would  have  to  take  positive  action  to 
pick  up  the  remainder  of  the  lost  revenue. 
Although  some  of  this  will  occur,  there  Is 
little  likelihood  that  all  of  the  lost  Federal 
revenues  will  find  their  way  into  the  budgets 
of  the  States  and  local  governments. 

Furthermore,  to  the  extent  that  State-local 
taxes  increase,  they  will  be  largely  of  the 
sales  or  property  tax  variety.  These  taxes 
are  already  overworked  and  are  regressive 
besides.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  tax  equity, 
there  Is  nothing  to  commend  the  replace- 
ment of  Federal  Income  taxes  by  State  and 
local  sales  and  property  taxes. 

Relinquishment  of  Federal  taxes  to  the  States 
Relinquishment  of  one  or  more  Federal 
taxes  In  the  hope  that  the  States  and/or 
local  governments  will  pick  them  up  is  also 
not  a  practical  alternative.  State  and  local 
governments  find  It  difficult  to  move  into  an 
area  vacated  by  the  Federal  Grovemment,  be- 
cause of  local  opposition  to  tax  Increases  and 
fear  of  Interstate  competition.  Past  experi- 
ence with  the  admissions  tax  and  the  elec- 
trical energy  tax  has  indicated  that  reduction 
or  elimination  of  a  Federal  tax  is  not  neces- 
sarily followed  by  State  and  local  adoptions. 
Local  governments  had  long  sought  reduction 
or  repeal  of  these  taxes  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  particularly  suitable  for  local  vise. 
Following  repeal  of  the  Federal  electrical 
energy  tax  and  drastic  reduction  of  the  Fed- 
eral admissions  tax,  local  governments  did 
not  make  the  anticipated  use  of  these  taxes. 
Similarly,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  States  and 
local  governments  will  pick  up  more  than  a 
small  proportion  of  the  reduction  of  Federal 
excises  which  will  soon  be  considered  by  the 
Congress. 

The  response  of  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  the  release  of  any  tax  by  the 
Federal  Government  Is  bovmd  to  be  spotty, 
because  It  depends  on  action  by  many  sepa- 
rate executive  and  legislative  bodies.  More- 
over, tax  relinquishment,  like  general  tax  re- 
duction, woxild  fall  to  channel  larger  shares 
of  the  released  revenues  to  the  poorer  States. 


Tax  credits 


A  more  effective  way  of  increasing  the 
chances  that  the  States  and  localities  would 
pick  up  the  revenue  released  by  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  to  give  a  credit  against 
Federal  income  taxes  for  certain  State  and 
local  taxes  paid.  However,  a  credit  would  not 
automatically  increase  State-local  revenues. 
The  States  and  localities  which  already  im- 
pose the  taxes  eligible  for  the  credit  would 
have  to  raise  their  rates.  Since  this  could  be 
done  without  raising  total  taxes  paid  by  their 
citizens  they  might  be  encouraged  to  do  so, 
but  there  would  be  strong  opposition  from 
the  groups  that  would  prefer  to  enjoy  the 
tax  reduction  provided  by  the  credit.  The  17 
States  without  individual  Income  taxes  would 
benefit  from  the  full  amount  of  the  credit, 
provided  they  Imposed  such  a  tax  and  the 
credit  applied  to  income  taxes.  Encouraging 
these  States  to  enact  income  taxes  would  be 
desirable,  but  such  a  move  might  be  regarded 
as  Federal  coercion  and,  in  some  States, 
would  run  up  against  constitutional  barriers. 

Tax  credits,  like  the  two  previous  alterna- 
tives, fail  to  redistribute  resources  to  the 
neediest  States.  At  best,  the  credit  simply 
diverts  the  same  revenues  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  States  where  they 
originate. 

Tax  sharing 

Proposals  have  been  advanced  recently  that 
the  Federal  Government  share  with  the  States 
all,  or  a  portion  of,  the  collections  originating 
in  each  State  from  certain  Federal  taxes. 
Sharing  of  tax  collections  Is  a  common  ar- 
rangements at  the  State-local  level,  but  not 
at  the  Federal-State  level.  All  States  share 
one  or  more  Uxes  with  their  local  govern- 
ments. The  usual  basis  for  sharing,  however. 
Is  not  source  of  collection,  but  some  measure 
of  local  need  (such  as  population). 

One  tax  that  has  been  mentioned  as  a  pos- 
sibility for  Federal-State  sharing  is  the  Fed- 
eral tax  on  local  telephone  service.  But  the 
volume  of  telephone  business  Is  not  distrib- 
uted in  a  manner  that  corresponds  with 
financial  need.  Other  suggestions  for  tax 
sharing  would  also  help  the  richer  States 
more  than  the  poorer  ones.  By  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  plan,  tax  sharing  cannot  meet  the 
criterion  of  equalizing  resources  of  the  State 
and  local  governments. 

Specific  grants-in-aid 

Federal  financial  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  Is  now  given  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  form  of  grants  to  support  spe- 
cific types  of  government  services.  Total 
Federal  grants  already  exceed  $11  billion  In 
this  fiscal  year.  Further  substantial  In- 
creases have  been  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress and  are  likely  to  be  enacted  in  the  pres- 
ent session.  If  the  administration's  plans  go 
through,  Federal  grants  will  amount  to  $13  6 
billion  In  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  of 
this  year. 

The  main  advantage  of  the  specific  grant 
approach  Is  that  the  Federal  Government 
regulates  the  conditions  under  which  the 
funds  are  spent.  It  can  choose  to  support 
activities  In  which  there  is  a  particularly 
strong  national  interest.  It  can  set  mini- 
mum standards.  Through  matching  pro- 
visions and  similar  devices,  it  can  insure 
that  the  federally  supported  programs  re- 
ceive State  support  as  well.  Various  for- 
mulas can  be  used  to  allocate  funds  to  States 
where  the  need  for  the  particular  program  Is 
greatest  or  where  fiscal  capacity  Is  least. 

The  new  plan  for  assistance  to  primary 
and  secondary  school  education  proposed  by 
the  administration  Is  a  good  example  of  the 
specific  grant-in-aid  approach.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  considers  It  essential  to  In- 
crease the  educational  opportunities  of  the 
children  of  low-Income  families.  To  this 
end.  the  administration  proposes  to  dis- 
tribute Federal  funds  to  school  districts 
(through  the  State  government)  on  the  baisls 
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of  the  number  of  schoolchildren  In  families 
with  incomes  below  a  certain  specified  level. 
The  funds  are  to  be  used  to  meet  the  needs 
of  educationally  deprived  children,  on  the 
basis  of  plans  formulated  by  local  school 
boards  and  approved  by  State  boards  of  edu- 
cation. Special  Incentive  grants  are  pro- 
vided for  school  districts  that  Increase  their 
current  expenditures  by  5  percent  or  more. 
Public  reports  are  required  both  from  the 
school  districts  and  from  the  State  boards,  so 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Education  can 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

The  support  of  particular  activities 
through  specific  grants-in-aid  will,  and 
should,  remain  the  basic  method  of  provid- 
ing assistance  to  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Only  in  this  manner  can  the  Fed- 
eral Government  assure  Itself  that  programs 
in  which  It  has  an  Interest  are  carried  out  by 
the  States  and  local  governments.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  many  State-local  serv- 
ices of  national  Importance  that  cannot  be 
appropriately  dealt  with  by  specific  grants. 
Unnecessary  administrative  burdens  on  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  avoided,  and 
the  varying  preferences  of  States  and  locali- 
ties could  be  allowed  for  more  fully.  If  their 
ability  to  render  these  services  were  strength- 
ened by  the  adoption  of  a  more  general  grant 
system  to  supplement  the  specific  grant 
programs. 

A   GENERAL    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAM    FOR    THE 
STATES 

The  discussion  so  far  suggests  that  the 
States  and  local  governments  will  need  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Government  over 
and  above  the  assistance  they  will  receive  In 
specific  grants.  If  a  general  assistance  pro- 
gram were  adopted.  It  would  be  desirable  to 
devise  some  method  to  assure  the  States  and 
local  governments  of  a  dependable  source  of 
funds  that  will  grow  with  the  needs  of  the 
growing  population.  Various  methods  have 
been  proposed  to  achieve  these  objectives. 
For  example,  a  certain  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral revenues,  or  of  Federal  Income  tax  col- 
lections, or  of  the  Federal  individual  Income 
tax  base  might  be  set  aside  for  this  pvirpose. 
Each  grows  more  rapidly  than  national  in- 
come, and  each  would  provide  a  satisfactory 
basis  for  calculating  the  amount  to  be  al- 
lotted for  State-local  purposes.  The  diffi- 
cult questions  are  ( 1 )  How  should  the  funds 
be  allocated  among  the  States?  and  (2) 
What  constraints  should  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment impose  on  the  use  of  the  fimds? 

Method  of  allocation 

Ideally,  the  amounts  to  be  distributed  to 
the  States  should  be  based  on  their  need  for 
public  services  and  their  fiscal  capacity.  Un- 
fortunately, both  need  and  capacity  are  very 
difficult  to  measure. 

A  State's  need  depends  on  Its  population 
and  age  distribution,  population  density,  dis- 
tribution of  income,  local  costs,  and  other 
factors.  A  State's  fiscal  capacity  also  de- 
pends on  a  variety  of  factors,  Including  pop- 
ulation, per  capita  Income,  and  the  value  of 
taxable  property  and  sales.  One  formula  that 
reflected  all  these  factors  would  be  difficult 
to  construct  and  highly  complex.  However, 
population  Is  probably  the  simplest  and  most 
appropriate  measure  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween need  and  capacity.  On  the  one  hand, 
population  is  a  reasonably  good  indicator  of 
general  need  for  public  services.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  per  capita  allocation  would 
make  some  allowances  for  varying  capacity: 
since  residents  of  high-Income  States  pay 
more  Federal  taxes  per  capita  than  do  resi- 
dents of  low-income  States,  distribution  on 
a  per  capita  basis  would  redistribute  re- 
sources from  high-  to  low-income  States. 

Per  capita  distribution  may  not  adequately 
reflect  the  more  urgent  need  for  fiscal  as- 
sistance by  the  poorest  States,  but  this  defi- 
ciency could  be  recognized  by  reserving  a 
part  of  the   funds  for  distribution   among 


States  with  the  lowest  per  capita  income.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  allocate  more  than  a 
small  proportion  of  the  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose to  achieve  a  substantial  redistributional 
effect.  Even  if  as  little  as  10  percent  of  the 
total  were  divided  cunong  the  poorest  third 
of  the  States  (say.  In  proportion  to  popula- 
tion weighted  by  the  reciprocal  of  per  capita 
personal  income),  the  grant  to  the  poorest 
State  would  be  almost  double  the  amount 
it  would  obtain  on  a  straight  per  capita 
basis. 

It  might  also  be  desirable  to  Include  a 
measure  of  tax  effort  among  the  factors  de- 
termining the  share  of  a  particular  State. 
A  simple  and  effective  way  of  allowing  for 
effort  would  be  to  weight  the  per  capita 
grants  by  the  ratio  of  State  to  average  tax 
effort  in  the  country,  where  tax  effort  Is  de- 
fined as  the  ratio  of  State-local  general  rev- 
enues to  personal  Income.  Inclusion  of  such 
an  effort  factor  would  give  the  States  an  in- 
centive to  maintain  and  Increase  their  own 
tax  collections  and  allay  the  fears  that  States 
with  lower-than-average  tax  rates  were  get- 
ting a  free  ride. 

Limitations  on  State  uses  of  the  funds 
I  have  already  indicated  that  the  most 
\irgent  national  need  is  to  allocate  more  of 
our  resources  to  public  programs  which  are 
primarily  State  and  local  responsibilities. 
Experience  during  the  last  several  years  indi- 
cates that,  without  central  direction  or  coer- 
cion. State  governments  have  actually  used 
most  of  their  scarce  financial  resources  for 
those  urgent  needs.  They  have  also  allo- 
cated Increasing  amounts  through  grants-in- 
aid  to  local  governments  for  education.  (Be- 
tween 1953  and  1963,  47  percent  of  the  In- 
creased expenditures  by  States  went  to  edu- 
cation— most  of  It  through  grants  to  local 
governments.)  This  evidence  suggests  that, 
if  the  States  were  to  receive  unencumbered 
funds  from  the  Federal  Government,  they 
would  spend  them  on  urgently  needed  State- 
local  services  whether  the  particular  services 
were  stipulated  In  the  legislation  or  not. 

The  Federal  Government  should  satisfy  It- 
self that  the  funds  would  be  shared  with  the 
local  governments  In  an  equitable  manner, 
but  this  is  also  much  less  of  a  problem  than 
most  people  might  suppose.  The  extent  to 
which  the  States  delegate  responsibilities  to. 
and  share  revenues  with,  local  governments 
varies  greatly.  All  States  give  aid  to  local 
units  and  most  give  substantial  amounts. 
(In  the  aggregate.  Intergovernmental  trans- 
fers from  State  to  local  governments  ac- 
count for  more  than  a  third  of  State  gen- 
eral expenditures  and  nearly  30  percent  of 
local  general  revenues.)  In  view  of  the  dif- 
ferences among  States  in  forms  of  intergov- 
ernmental cooperation,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  specify  that  some  uniform  percentage  of 
the  general  grant  be  reserved  for  local  use 
In  all  States.  The  Individual  States  are  In 
a  better  position  to  make  the  allocation  in 
the  manner  suited  to  their  particular  clr- 
cximstances.  Moreover,  legislative  reappor- 
tionment will  help  assure  that  the  needs  of 
the  communities  will  be  recognized  by  the 
State  legislatures.  Several  States  are  al- 
ready making  plans  to  use  existing  or  new 
grant-in-aid  programs  for  distribution  to  the 
localities  of  any  unencumbered  Federal  funds 
that  may  become  available  in  the  futiire. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  can  be  argued  that 
It  Is  bad  financial  management  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  give  away  Its  funds  with- 
out exercising  a  minimum  amount  of  super- 
vision to  see  that  they  are  employed  produc- 
tively and  In  the  national  Interest.  One 
method  of  achieving  this  objective,  and  also 
of  allowing  flexibility  for  each  State  to  meet 
the  needs  It  considers  most  urgent,  would  be 
to  require  the  Governors  to  file  statements 
showing  the  plan  for  the  vise  of  the  funds  in 
detail.  As  guidance  for  the  development  of 
such  plans,  the  Congress  might  indicate  the 
general    areas    which    It    regarded    as    most 


virgent,  including  the  need  for  making  funds 
available  for  local  government  services.  To 
be  sure  that  the  plan  represented  a  broad 
spectrum  of  opinion  in  the  State,  the  Gov- 
ernor might  be  directed  to  consult  with  local 
officials  and  representatives  of  citizens  orga- 
nizations before  incorporating  the  plan  in 
his  budget.  A  detailed  audited  report  on  the 
actual  use  of  the  funds  might  also  be  re- 
quired, as  well  as  a  certification  by  appro- 
priate State  and  local  officials  that  all  appli- 
cable Federal  laws,  such  as  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  have  been  complied  with  In  the  State 
and  local  activities  financed  by  these  grants. 

CONCLUSION 

The  States  will  be  unable  to  meet  their 
growing  needs  without  substantial  additional 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Part  of  this  additional  assistance  will  come 
from  specific  grant  programs  which  are 
already  enacted  or  are  now  being  considered 
by  the  Congress.  But  the  States  will  need 
supplementary  assistance  in  the  form  of  gen- 
eral aid  to  help  finance  other  State-local 
programs. 

The  States  have  Important  functions  to 
perform  in  our  system  of  government.  They 
have  been  subject  to  criticism  in  the  past,  in 
part  because  of  their  inability  to  carry  out 
these  functions  with  the  resources  available 
to  them.  If  we  expect  the  States  to  play 
their  role  effectively,  we  should  increase  their 
ability  to  do  a  good  Job.  The  alternative  is 
to  shift  their  functions  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  Is  a  solution  that  most  people 
In  the  United  States  would  rightfully  oppose. 

The  type  of  general  assistance  program  I 
have  discussed  would  heip  revitalize  State 
governments  In  this  country.  It  would  pro- 
vide them  with  a  growing  source  of  revenue 
from  taxes  that  are  much  more  equitable 
than  those  that  are  now  available  to  them. 
It  would  help  eliminate  the  recurrent  fiscal 
crises  that  have  Impaired  their  ability  to 
function  effectively.  It  would  help  them  at- 
tract the  caliber  of  people  they  need  in 
executive,  judicial,  and  legislative  capacities. 
It  would  provide  an  additional  margin  for 
funds  for  strengthening  their  grant  pro- 
grams to  local  government  units.  And  It 
would  encourage  them  to  solve  their  own 
problems  rather  than  to  vacate  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  Federal  Government. 

In  the  light  of  the  Inadequacy  of  their 
finances,  the  States  have  made  a  remarkably 
good  record  In  the  postwar  period.  With 
reapportionment,  they  will  do  even  better. 
Improvement  of  the  finances  of  State  gov- 
ernments, and  through  them  the  local 
governments,  would  strengthen  our  federal 
system  and,  at  the  same  time,  increase  the 
welfare  of  all  our  citizens. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  may  be  printed  with  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

S. 2619 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Tax-Sharing 
Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund  to 
be  known  as  the  "Tax-Sharing  Fund".  The 
Tax-Sharing  Fund  shall  consist  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  to  such 
fund  as  provided  In  this  section. 

(b)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
Tax-Sharing  P*und,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1067,  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  an  amount 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
equal  to  one  percent  of  the  aggregate  taxable 
income  reported  on  Individual  income  tax 
returns  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
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(2)    For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

(A)  The  term  "taxable  Income"  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  specified  In  section  63 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(B)  The  term  "individual  Income  tax  re- 
turns" means  returns  of  the  tax  on  the  In- 
come of  Individuals  imposed  by  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
quarterly,  transfer  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  Tax-Sharing  Fund  the 
amounts  appropriated  by  subsection  (b) . 
Such  transfers  shall,  to  the  extent  necessary, 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  estimates  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  amounts  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (b).  Proper  adjustments  shall  be 
made  In  the  amounts  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  extent  that  prior  estimates  were 
In  excess  of  or  less  than  the  amounts  required 
to  be  transferred. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (d).  the  Secretary  shall,  diurlng 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1967,  and 
during  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  pay  to 
each  State,  from  amounts  appropriated  to 
the  tax-sharing  fund  for  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  payments  are  to  be  made,  a  total 
amount  equal  to  the  allotment  or  allot- 
ments of  such  State  In  such  fiscal  year  under 
this  section.  Such  pa3mients  may  be  made 
in  installments  periodically  during  any  fiscal 
year,  but  not  less  often  than  quarterly. 

(b)  Prom  80  percent  of  the  amovmt  ap- 
propriated to  the  tax-sharing  fund  pursu- 
ant to  section  2  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State  In  such 
fiscal  year  an  amount  equal  to  the  product 
resulting  from  multiplying — 

( 1 )  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  80  percent  of  the  amount  so  appro- 
priated as  the  population  of  such  State  bears 
to  the  total  population  of  all  of  the  States, 
by 

(2)  a  nimiber  which  Is  the  quotient  re- 
sulting from  dividing  the  revenue  effort  ratio 
of  such  State  by  the  average  national  reve- 
nue effort  ratio. 

(c)  From  20  percent  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated to  the  tax-sharing  fund  pursuant 
to  section  2  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  allot  to  each  of  the  thirteen  States 
with  the  lowest  per  capita  Income  of  Indi- 
viduals an  amount  In  such  fiscal  year  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  20  per  centum  of 
the  amount  so  appropriated  as  the  popula- 
tion of  such  State  bears  to  the  total  popu- 
lation of  all  of  such  thirteen  States. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section.  ( 1 )  the  amount  of  any  State's 
allotment  in  any  fiscal  year  under  either  sub- 
section (b)  or  "(c),  (2)  the  total  amount  of 
any  State's  combined  allotments  in  any 
fiscal  year  under  subsections  (b)  and  (c), 
or  (3)  the  total  amount  resulting  from  com- 
bining any  State's  allotment  or  allotments 
In  any  fiscal  year  and  any  reallotment  to  such 
State  under  this  subsection,  shall  not  exceed 
12  per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  2  for  such  fiscal  year. 
In  the  event  of  any  reduction  of  a  State's 
allotment  or  allotments  In  any  fiscal  year 
under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  Secretary  shall  reallot  and  pay, 
from  time  to  time  during  such  fiscal  year, 
the  amount  of  Such  reduction  to  other 
States  in  proportion  to  the  original  allot- 
ment or  allotments  to  such  States  under 
subsections  (b)  or  (c)   for  such  fiscal  year. 

(e)  Per  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
varloiis  States  and  the  District  of  Coltunbla. 

(2)  The  term  "revenue  effort  ratio",  when 
used  in  relation  to  any  State,  means  a  frac- 
tion (A)  the  nimierator  of  which  Is  the  total 
of  the  revenues  derived  by  such  State  (In- 
cluding revenues  derived  „  by  any  political 
subdivision  thereof)  from^  Its  own  sources, 
and   (B)    the  denominator  of  which  is  the 


total  Income  of  Individuals  residing  in  such 
State. 

(3)  The  term  "average  national  revenue 
effort  ratio"  means  a  fraction  (A)  the  numer- 
ator of  which  Is  the  total  resulting  from  add- 
ing together  all  revenue  effort  ratios  of  the 
States,  and  (B)  the  denominator  of  which 
Is  51. 

(4)  The  term  "Income  of  Individuals", 
when  used  In  relation  to  any  State,  means 
income  subject  to  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(5)  The  population  of  a  State  and  of  all 
the  States  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  data 
available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Each  State  may  use  payments 
from  Its  allotment  or  allotments  In  any  fiscal 
year  under  section  3  for  activities,  programs, 
and  services  in  the  fields  of  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare. 

(b)  Each  State  shall  apportion  In  accord- 
ance with  equitable  criteria,  from  Its  allot- 
ment or  allotments  in  any  fiscal  year,  to  each 
local  government  within  such  State  an 
amount  not  less  than  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  allotment  or  allot- 
ments as  to  such  local  government  from  reve- 
nues of  such  State  derived  from  all  sources 
during  the  five  years  preceding  such  fiscal 
year  bears  to  the  total  amount  of  revenues  of 
such  State  derived  from  all  sources  during 
such  five  year  period. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  giving 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  a  State,  finds  that  such  State,  or  any 
local  government  to  which  such  State  has 
apportioned  part  of  Its  allotment  or  allot- 
ments— 

( 1 )  has  used  any  amount  of  such  allotment 
or  allotments  for  purposes  not  within  the 
scope  of  subsection  (a), 

(2)  has  not  apportioned  any  amount  of 
such  allotment  or  allotments  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b),  or 

(3)  has  not  obligated  any  amount  of  such 
allotment  or  allotments  within  five  fiscal 
years  Immediately  following  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  such  allotment  or  allotments  were 
made 

the  Secretau7  shall  subtract,  from  any  sub- 
sequent allotment  or  allotments  to  such 
State,  a  total  amount  equal  to  the  simount 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1),  (2)  or  (3) .  In 
the  event  of  any  reduction  of  a  State's 
allotment  in  any  fiscal  year  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  shall  reallot  and  pay, 
from  time  to  time  during  such  fiscal  year, 
the  amount  of  such  reduction  to  other  States 
in  proportion  to  the  original  allotment  or 
allotments  to  such  States  tmder  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)   of  section  3  for  such  year. 

(d)  For  purposes   of   this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "health,  education  and  wel- 
fare", when  used  in  relation  to  any  activity, 
program,  or  service,  shall  not  Include  any 
activity,  prograni,  or  service  designed  to 
provide — 

(A)  Administrative  expenses  for  State  and 
local  goveriunent. 

( B )  Highway  programs. 

(C)  State  payments  in  lieu  of  property 
taxes. 

(D)  Debt  service. 

(E)  Disaster  relief . 

(2)  The  term  "local  government"  means 
any  city,  township,  village,  municipality, 
county,  parish,  or  similar  territorial  sub- 
division of  a  State,  but  shall  not  Include 
any  department,  agency,  commission,  or  In- 
dependent instrumentality  of  a  State. 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  Any  State  desiring  to  re- 
ceive Its  allotment  In  any  fiscal  year  under 
this  Act  shall,  on  behalf  of  Itself  and  any 
local  government  which  may  receive  any  ap- 
portionment thereof,  certify  and  provide 
satisfactory  assurance  to  the  Secretary  that 
such  State  and  local  govenunent  will — 

(A)  Use  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting  procedures   as   may   be   necessary 


to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  any  allotment  paid  to  such 
State,  and  any  apportionment  made  by  such 
State  to  local  governments,  vmder  this  Act; 

(B)  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary, 
the  Congress,  and  the  Comptroller  General, 
in  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act  in- 
cluding a  statement  of  intent  as  to  how  and 
for  what  purpose  the  fund  shall  be  spent, 
except  that  any  State  may  make  such  reports 
on  behalf  of  any  local  government  thereof; 
and 

(C)  adhere  to  all  applicable  Federal  laws 
in  connection  with  any  activity,  program,  or 
service  provided  solely  or  in  part  from  such 
allotment. 

(2)  For  pvu-poses  of  this  subsection,  the 
provisions  of  title  VT  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  shall  be  deemed  to  be  applicable  to 
any  activity,  program,  or  service  provided 
solely  or  in  part  from  any  allotment  received 
by  a  State  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Whenever  in  any  fiscal  year  the  Sec- 
retary, after  giving  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing  to  a  State,  finds  that 
such  State,  or  any  local  government  thereof, 
is  not  in  substantial  compliance  with  the 
purpo.ses  of  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  im- 
mediately shall — ■ 

( 1 )  in  the  case  of  the  failure  of  com- 
pliance of  any  State,  cancel  any  subsequent 
payments  to  such  State  under  this  Act  in 
such  fiscal  year  and  reallot  any  remainder  of 
such  State's  allotment  In  such  fiscal  year  to 
qther  States  in  proportion  to  the  original  al- 
Ibtment  or  allotments  to  such  States  under 
Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  3  for  such 
fiscal  year,  or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  the  failure  of  compliance 
Of  any  local  government,  require  satisfactory 
assurance  that  such  State  will  cancel  any 
subsequent  payments  to  such  local  govern- 
ment under  this  Act  In  such  fiscal  year  and 
reapportion  any  remainder  of  such  local  gov- 
ernment's apportionment  to  other  local  gov- 
ernments of  such  State  in  proportion  to  the 
original  apportionments  to  such  local  gov- 
ernments vmder  section  4(b)  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  the  first  day  of 
March  of  each  year  on  the  operation  of  the 
Tax-Sharing  Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  on  its  expected  operation  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Each  such  report  shall 
Include  a  statement  of  the  appropriations  to, 
and  the  disbursements  made  from,  the  Tax- 
Sharing  Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year;  and  estimate  of  the  expected  appro- 
priation to.  and  disbursements  to  be  made 
irom,  the  Tax-Sharing  Fund  during  the  cxu- 
rent  fiscal  year;  and  any  changes  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  concerning  the 
Operation   of   the  Tax-Sharing  P\ind. 

Sec.  7.  The  Appropriations  Conunlttee  and 
the  Finance  Conunlttee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  shall  conduct  a  full 
ajid  complete  study  at  least  once  during  each 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  op>eratlon  of 
the  Tax-Sharing  Fund  and  the  activities, 
programs,  and  services  provided  by  the  States 
from  allotments  received  pursuant  to  this 
A(jt.  and  report  Its  findings  upon  such  study 
toj'  each  Hoxise,  respectively,  together  with 
it^  recommendations  for  such  legislation  as 
it  deems  advisable  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date.  This  section  is  enacted  by  the  Congress 
as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  re- 
spectively, with  full  recognition  of  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  either  Hoiise  to  change 
BUdh  rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure 
In  such  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
would  accomplish  a  number  of  objectives 
in  an  effort  to  bring  about  better  equal- 
ization between  the  tax  resources  upon 
which  State  and  local  governments  can 
draw  and  those  which  are  preempted  by 
the  Federal  Grovemment.  This  is  a  prob- 
lem which  every  State — including  my 
own  State  of  New  York,  which  has  the 
second  largest  tax  revenues  in  the  coun- 
try— must  solve. 

The  Javits  plan  would  provide  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  Establishment  of  a  trust  fund  in 
which  1  percent  of  aggregate  taxable  in- 
come would  be  deposited  from  the  Treas- 
ury, beginning  July  1.  1967.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions,  this  would  amount  to  $2.5 
billion  a  year  and  would  grow  as  the  tax 
base  grows.  Transfer  from  the  Treasury 
to  the  tax-sharing  trust  fund  would  take 
place  at  least  once  every  3  months. 

Second.  Payments  from  the  trust  fund 
to  the  States  under  the  following  formu- 
la: (a)  80  percent  would  be  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  population.  This  amount 
would  be  increased  or  decreased  depend- 
ing on  the  State's  own  tax  effort,  which 
would  be  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the 
total  revenues  derived  by  the  State  over 
total  personal  income  of  individual  State 
residents,  as  compared  with  the  national 
average;  (b)  20  percent  of  the  fund 
would  be  paid  each  fiscal  year  to  the 
13  States  with  the  lowest  per  capita  in- 
come. This  would  be  distributed  accord- 
ing to  population  of  the  States  involved. 

Third.  No  State  could  receive  a  total 
payment  for  a  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  12 
percent  of  the  trust  fund  in  that  year. 

Fourth.  A  State  may  use  its  allotment 
of  funds  for  programs  in  the  fields  of 
"health,  education,  and  welfare,"  but  not 
to  include  (a)  debt  service  of  the  States. 

(b)  general  administrative  expenses  for 
the  executive,  legislative,  or  judicial 
branches  of  State  and  local  government. 

(c)  highway  programs,  (d)  State  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  real  property  taxes,  (e) 
disaster  relief. 

Fifth.  To  benefit  from  the  plan,  a 
State  must  file  reports  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  Comptroller 
General  and  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress,  including  a  statement  of  in- 
tent as  to  how  and  for  what  purposes  it 
shall  spend  the  money.  States  must  also 
comply  with  all  applicable  laws  includ- 
ing title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
must  provide  a  detailed  audit  report  to 
the  Congress  annually  on  the  operation 
of  the  trust  fund  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  and  on  its  expected  operation 
during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Sixth.  Failure  to  comply  with  pre- 
scribed conditions  would  require  cancel- 
lation of  future  payments  and  permit  re- 
allocation of  the  remainder  of  a  State's 
allocation  to  other  States  in  proportion 
to  the  original  allotment. 

Seventh.  The  State  must  distribute 
to  its  local  governments  an  equitable 
portion  of  its  allotment.  The  amount 
distributed  to  local  governments  must  be 
no  less  than  the  average  of  the  State's 
distribution  of  its  own  revenues  to  local 
governments  over  the  previous  5  years. 

Eighth.  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  Houses  and  the  Finance  Commit- 


tee of  the  Senate  and  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House,  responsible  for 
appropriations  and  tax  legislation,  must, 
at  least  once  during  each  Congress,  con- 
duct a  complete  study  of  the  operation 
of  the  trust  fimd  and  provide  such  legis- 
lative recommendations  as  appropriate. 

The  measure  I  introduce  today  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  workable  fonnula  to 
channel  Federal  revenues  to  the  States 
with  a  minimum  of  strings  attached  in 
order  to  restore  fiscal  balance  to  the 
Federal-State  partnership  and  to 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  local  govern- 
ments to  serve  their  citizens  effectively. 

The  general  outlines  of  a  plan  to  dis- 
tribute Federal  tax  revenues  to  the 
States  was  first  suggested  in  June  1964 
by  Dr.  Walter  Heller,  then  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. It  has  since  been  endorsed  by 
a  task  force  of  economists  headed  by 
Joseph  W.  Pechman,  of  the  Brookings 
Institution.  It  was  supported  by  the 
Republican  Governors  Association  last 
July  as  well  as  by  numerous  conferences 
of  local  ofiBcials.  But  no  concrete  plan 
has  yet  been  formulated  as  to  the  pre- 
cise allocation  of  Federal  funds  for  a 
wide  range  of  State  activities.  Despite 
its  complexity,  I  believe  Congress  should 
have  before  it  now  a  carefully  drawn 
proposal  embodying  this  plan  so  that  it 
may  be  fully  considered  by  congressional 
committees  during  the  period  between 
sessions  and  may  be  the  subject  for 
hearings  early  in  the  second  session. 

State  and  local  governments  face  a  se- 
vere crisis.  While  the  future  with  its 
demands  for  new  services  is  rushing  in 
on  them,  they  remain  victims  of  a  fi- 
nancial revenue  base  which  is  years  out 
of  date.  In  the  past  18  years,  total 
State  and  local  government  expenditures 
have  multiplied  six  times  over.  State 
and  local  outlays  for  education  alone 
increased  from  $3  billion  at  the  end  of 
World  War  n  to  $22  billion  last  year. 
In  the  past  10  years,  these  expenditures, 
now  totaling  about  $87  billion  per  year, 
have  risen  at  8  percent  per  year,  twice 
as  fast  as  the  gross  national  product. 
In  contrast  to  this,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment made  cash  expenditures  during 
fiscal  year  1965,  excluding  costs  of  na- 
tional defense,  of  $66  billion. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  the  present  re- 
sources of  State  and  local  government 
are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  expanding 
needs  caused  by  exploding  population, 
rapid  urbanization,  and  advanced  tech- 
nology; nor  is  there  any  indication  that 
this  situation  will  correct  itself.  Indeed, 
almost  every  imaginable  tax  resource  has 
already  been  subjected  to  increasing  and 
sometimes  undesirable  pressures.  State 
taxes  alone  have  gone  from  $4.9  billion 
in  1946  to  $24.2  billion  in  1964,  an  aver- 
age increase  of  over  a  billion  dollars  a 
year.  In  1965,  property  taxes  increased 
7.3  percent  over  the  previous  year;  sales 
taxes  went  up  8.7  percent,  corporate  and 
individual  income  taxes  rose  7.5  and  6.3 
percent  respectively — all  in  1  year. 

In  1964.  State  tax  increases  siphoned 
off  one-third  of  the  $6.5  billion  Federal 
tax  cut.  Despite  warnings  from  econo- 
mists, a  bewildering  variety  of  consump- 
tion, payroll,  and  service  taxes  have  ap- 
peared at  the  local  level  from  Detroit  to 


Oakland.  Fairbanks  to  Mobile.  Los  An- 
geles to  Baltimore.  Over  40  cities  have 
recently  imposed  motel  and  hotel  taxes 
in  an  effort  to  shift  some  of  their  tax  bur- 
dens to  nonresidents.  In  a  frantic  search 
for  additional  revenues.  New  Hampshire 
has  instituted  a  State-sponsored  sweep- 
stakes on  horseracing. 

The  end  is  not  in  sight.  Twenty-six 
Governors  have  asked  for  tax  increases 
this  past  spring  and  many  of  those  who 
are  relying  on  larger  yields  from  present 
taxes  have  warned  their  legislatures  that 
increased  taxes  are  a  future  necessity. 
Yet  there  is  evidence  that  traditional 
taxes  have  already  reached  the  limits  of 
desirable  expansion. 

Dramatic  proof  of  the  growing  dis- 
parity between  government  responsibili- 
ties and  government  resources  is  found 
in  the  increase  in  State  and  local  debt. 
From  a  $15.9  billion  level  in  1946,  public 
indebtedness  at  the  State  and  local  level 
almost  doubled  by  1952.  Since  that  year, 
State  and  local  debt  has  tripled,  an  aver- 
age increase  of  more  than  $4y2  billion 
per  year. 

State  governments,  which  can  tap  a 
wider  variety  of  revenue  sources  than 
local  authorities  can.  have  been  active 
in  using  these  sources.  Between  1946 
and  1963,  no  less  than  14  States  insti- 
tuted a  tax  on  cigarettes,  while  general 
sales  taxes  were  added  as  a  source  of 
funds  by  13  States.  At  the  same  time, 
four  States  added  an  individual  income 
tax.  Of  course,  virtually  all  States  have 
also  increased  rates  on  previously  tapped 
tax  sources. 

The  financing  of  local  government  ex- 
penditures has  been  a  problem  of  at  least 
similar  difficulty.  These  governments 
rely  almost  exclusively  upon  property 
tax  revenues.  While  the  postwar  in- 
crease in  property  valuations  has  swelled 
the  property  tax  base,  there  has  still  been 
a  steady  need  to  raise  the  property  tax 
rates  themselves. 

Interstate  competition  to  attract 
new  industry — and  similar  competition 
among  localities — has  undoubtedly  ham- 
pered efforts  to  add  to  current  revenues, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  corporate 
taxes.  States  and  localities  generally 
offer  some  form  of  inducement  to  at- 
tract new  corporations  to  their  areas, 
with  the  long-range  objective  of  creating 
new  job  opportunities  and  increasing  the 
overall  tax  base,  and  this  competition 
tends  to  restrain  local  governments  from 
increasing  tax  rates. 

In  the  face  of  heavy  demands  placed 
upon  State  and  local  governments,  the 
increase  in  their  taxes  and  borrowing  has 
been  insufficient  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  gradually  more  dependent 
upon  financial  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  bulk  of  Federal 
assistance  in  the  form  of  grants-in-aid 
programs  has  grown  from  a  total  of  $884 
milhon  in  1946  to  approximately  $11  bil- 
lion in  1965.  In  1964  the  Federal  ex- 
penditure of  $9.8  billion  represented  ap- 
proximately 16.7  percent  of  total  taxes 
and  other  general  revenues  raised  by 
State  and  local  governments,  compared 
with  only  7.3  percent  in  1946.  Grants 
to  help  support  public  welfare  pro- 
grams and  to  help  build  public  roads 
and  highways  have  shown  the  sharpest 
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increase  over  the  postwar  years,  and  to- 
gether they  totaled  some  $7.5  billion  in 
1964. 

Despite  their  achievements  to  date, 
State  and  local  governments  will  con- 
tinue to  face  a  wide  variety  of  additional 
public  needs,  and  they  do  not  want  to 
curtail  their  responsibilities.  They  have 
doubled  their  employment  over  the  past 
13  years  and  increased  their  budgets 
many  times.  Obviously,  problems  of 
water  and  air  pollution,  overcrowded 
schools,  and  substandard  recreation  and 
housing  facilities,  as  well  as  inadequate 
health  care  exist.  In  our  vast  and  di- 
versified country,  these  services  can 
often  be  most  effectively  provided  only 
through  programs  run  at  the  State  and 
local  level.  Thus,  the  immediate  prob- 
lem is  to  develop  intergovernmental  re- 
lationships that  will  enable  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  to  carry  out  their  vital 
role.  Innovation  and  experimentation 
will  be  needed  in  future  Federal-State 
cooperation  and  in  planning  and  budg- 
eting public  programs  if  we  want  to  get 
maximiim  benefit  out  of  every  dollar 
spent. 

Under  the  plan  I  introduce  today.  New 
York  whose  1963-64  State  and  local  rev- 
enues amount  to  $7,445  million — the  sec- 
ond largest  in  the  Natipn — would  receive 
$202  million;  Alaska,  with  State  and  lo- 
cal revenues  during  this  period  amount- 
ing to  $89  million — the  smallest  in  the 
Nation — would  receive  $2.6  million. 
Similarly,  California  would  receive  $213 
million  and  Arkansas,  $47  million. 
Through  this  plan,  for  example.  New 
York  would  receive  a  31 -percent  increase 
in  Federal  aid;  California,  17  percent: 
Ohio.  20  percent:  Alabama,  39  percent; 
Colorado,  16  percent,  and  Kentucky.  37 
percent. 

It  may  be  argued  by  some  that  State 
and  local  governments  will  not  use  these 
Federal  funds  wisely  or  that  they  will 
use  them  to  reduce  their  own  taxes  and 
expenditures  for  necessary  programs. 
Experience  of  the  past,  however.  Indi- 
cates that  such  fears  are  groundless.  A 
large  proportion  of  total  State  and  local 
outlays  over  the  past  years  have  been 
used  for  educational,  health,  and  welfare 
purposes — an  indication  that  local  gov- 
ernments are  cognizant  of  the  needs  of 
their  people  in  these  areas  and  are  at- 
tempting to  meet  them. 

Grants  made  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments under  a  plan  such  as  this  will 
enable  these  bodies  to  operate  more  inde- 
IJendently.  Local  oflBcials  will  be  free 
of  Federal  domination,  and  the  spread 
of  a  growing  Federal  bureaucracy  may 
be  halted.  State  and  local  governments 
will  be  in  a  stronger  financial  position, 
and  a  better  fiscal  balance  will  be 
achieved  between  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments. 

Now,  let  me  direct  one  word  to  those 
who  may  feel  that  the  sort  of  tax-sharing 
plan  I  propose  would  mean  further  in- 
cursion on  State  prerogatives.  Of  course, 
there  Is  always  a  possibility  that  this  can 
happen,  but  the  choice  we  face  is  not 
between  State  dollars  and  Federal  dol- 
lars, but  between  Federal  dollars  bound 
by  strings  and  conditions  and  fimds 
which  are  relatively  unconditional  and 


can  help  buttress  the  capability  of  State 
and  local  governments  to  carry  their 
responsibilities  and  not  to  abdicate  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Grovemment  due 
to  financial  inability  to  discharge  it. 

For,  we  have  to  look  to  the  days  and 
years  ahead  when  the  demand  for  more 
and  better  local  governmental  services 
will  increase. 

Critics  on  the  one  side  of  the  political 
spectrum  are  suspicious  of  the  States 
and  seemingly  convinced  of  Federal  "in- 
fallibility"; critics  on  the  other  side  are 
suspicious  of  Washington.  But  mutual 
suspicions  should  not  produce  a  dead- 
lock, for  this  country  cannot  be  gov- 
erned well  unless  Government  is  imagi- 
native and  active  and  responsible  and 
works  at  all  levels  in  a  Federal-State 
system. 

I  feel  that  the  proposal  embodied  in  the 
bill  I  introduced  today  can  help  prepare 
our  governmental  system  to  meet  needs 
of  the  coming  decades,  and  can  help  us 
to  put  cooperative  federalism  into  prac- 
tice for  the  benefit  of  all  our  people. 


HARRY  C.  MCPHERSON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
yesterday's  Star  there  appeared  a  story 
extolling  the  merits  of  Harry  McPherson. 
formerly  general  counsel  of  the  Senate 
policy  staff  on  the  Democratic  side. 

Harry  McPherson  is  an  extraordinary 
and  outstanding  individual.  He  per- 
formed his  duties  in  the  Senate  with  in- 
telligence, integrity,  and  humanity.  I 
am  delighted  that  this  recognition  is  be- 
ing given  to  this  outstanding  American. 

Mr.  President,  when  a  man  reaches  the 
age  of  retirement  and  can  look  back  at  a 
fruitful  career,  he  feels  that  his  life  has 
been  well  spent.  But  when  a  man  in  his 
middle  thirties  can  look  on  a  single 
decade  of  his  life  and  can  feel  the  same 
broad  sense  of  accomplishment,  he  has 
even  greater  reasons  to  be  proud.  Such 
a  man  is  Harry  C.  McPherson.  who  at 
36  years  of  age  has  already  won  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  his  colleagues 
for  his  Intellectual  and  personal  qualities, 
his  drive  and  wide-ranging  interests. 

An  anonymous  colleague  of  his  at  the 
Department  of  State  put  it  well  when  he 
said,  "he  has  a  brilliant  mind,  he  has  a 
sensitivity  for  other  peoples  feelings." 
What  greater  tribute  can  a  man  be  paid? 

Harry  McPherson  came  to  Washington 
fresh  out  of  law  school  in  1956  as  a 
bright,  cheerful,  and  unassuming  young 
man  whom  everybody  liked  immedi- 
ately— he  is  still  a  bright,  cheerful,  and 
unassuming  young  man  whom  every- 
body still  likes.  But  now,  only  9  years 
later,  he  is  also  a  man  who  has  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Senate,  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Defense  and  now 
the  White  House. 

The  past  for  Harry  has  been  a  fine 
one — he  has  already  had  a  rich  and 
varied  career — the  future,  I  am  certain, 
holds  even  greater  promise. 

It  is  to  President  Johnson's  great  credit 
that  he  has  selected  a  man  like  Harry 
McPherson  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
outstanding  White  House  staff. 

I  am  happy  to  join  all  Harry  McPher- 
son's  friends  in  commending  him  for  his 
many  achievements  which  merited  this 


fine  article  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
yesterday. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Sunday  Star  of  October  10,  1965, 
entitled  "New  White  House  Aid,  a  Man 
of  Versatility,"  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ortered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Hen 


came  to 


White  House  Aid  a  Man  op 
Versa  tH-ITt 


(By  Robert  Walters) 

Harry  C.  McPherson.  Jr.,  the  White  House's 
unofficial  resident  playwright,  peered  from 
behind  ii  pile  of  papers  on  his  desk  to  explain 
one  of  the  problems  confronting  him. 

'I'm  J  ast  not  the  kind  of  guy  who  can  turn 
off.  ther  turn  on  and  go  full  blast,"  he  said. 
"I  do  ar  awful  lot  of  scrabbling  before  I  get 
any  ore" 

The  ir  ethod  may  not  be  orthodox,  but  abil- 
ity and  creativity  have  more  than  compen- 
sated for  McPherson 's  "scrabbling"  since  he 


Washington  In  1956. 


One  or  the  most  recently  app)olnted  presi- 


aids,    McPherson    moved    Into    his 
White     House     office     In     late 


dentlal 

second-$oor 

August 

He  Is  bne  of  several  Texans  working  there 
who  dlsj»rove  the  theory — embraced  by  some 
cynics — that  presidential  staff  members  are 
"old  cronies"  of  Lyndon  Johnson, 
hired  for  that  reason. 


so  manj 
and  are 


BRIGHT    YOUNG    MEN 


If  he  must  be  stereotyped.  McPherson  can 
best  be  classlfled  as  one  of  Washington's 
bright  yaung  men  on  the  way  up.  At  the 
age  of  3},  he  Is  earning  $28,500  and  quickly 
gives  th(!  Impression  he  Is  worth  every  tax- 
payer ddllar. 

A  bouncy,  cheerful,  and  soft-spoken  young 
man.  Mcffherson  describes  himself  as  "some- 
thing of  a  utility  inflelder"  at  the  White 
House,  tiandling  everything  from  speech 
writing  M  legal  assistance  on  such  diverse 
topics  I  IS  agriculture  and  International 
educatioi. 

His  oi.tside  Interests  range  from  squash 
and  teniils  to  drama  and  archeology.  He  is 
an  Air  Force  veteran,  a  former  senior  warden 
of  his  church,  and  holds  two  graduate  de- 
grees. 

POUnCALLT    astute 

McPherson 's  former  associates  at  the  State 
and  Defense  Departments  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  him.  "He  sees  the  political  signifi- 
cance of  b  problem  with  intellectual  penetra- 
tion." saDd  one. 

"Harry^s  a  good  and  rather  quick  judge  of 
charactei).  He's  got  good  political  Instincts. 
And  he's  [very  unlikely  to  let  you  know  some- 
thing he  doesn't  want  you  to  know,"  said  a 
State  Dej>artment  official,  a  former  coworker. 
He  addec^: 

"He's  \isually  pretty  sure  his  Judgment  is 
right — aiid  he  lets  you  know  it,  but  never  in 
any  oppressive  way.  You  don't  get  the  im- 
pression he's  a  know-it-all. 

"His  personal  inclination  Is  somewhat  in 
the  dlre(3tion  of  his  cultnral  interests.  He 
enjoys  music  and  has  written  and  directed 
plays. 

"He  has  a  good  feel  for  personal  relation- 
ships in  a  bureaucratic  government.  He's 
bright,  forward-looking  and  not  doctrinaire. 
He's  obviously  dedicated  to  the  President, 
personally  as  well  as  professionally.  He's  got 
a  long  way  to  go." 

McPhetson  is  considerably  more  modest 
in  describing  himself.  But  one  quickly  per- 
ceives thfe  vast  range  of  his  Interests  when, 
during  a  half-hour  conversation,  he  quotes 
Homer,  Mort  Sahl,  and  Albert  Camus,  then 
goes  on  to  discuss  Bertold  Brecht,  Joseph 
McCarthy,  and  Jelly  Roll  Morton. 
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For  someone  bom  9  weeks  before  the  1929 
"Black  Friday"  stock  market  collapse.  Mc- 
Pherson has  come  a  long  way.  After  2 
years  at  Southern  Methodist  University,  he 
transferred  to  the  University  of  the  South 
and  graduated  In  1949  with  a  B.A.  degree  in 
English. 

He  began  graduate  studies  at  Columbia 
University,  but  left  to  join  the  Air  Force  In 
1950,  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
war.  In  1953,  he  returned  to  civilian  life, 
only  to  find  Senator  McCarthy  terrorizing 
the  country  with  his  "antl-Communlst" 
crusade. 

"That  was  one  of  the  things  which  made 
me  decide  to  enter  law  school,"  he  explained. 
•'At  Columbia,  I  thought  what  I  wanted  to 
do  mostly  was  to  write  poems  and  be  a 
teacher,  but  I  later  became  more  interested 
in  politics." 

TEXAS    LAW    GRADUATE 

Entering  the  University  of  Texas  Law 
School  In  1953,  he  graduated  with  his  law 
degree  in  1956.  The  Senate  Democratic  pol- 
icy committee  was  seeking  an  assistant  coun- 
sel at  the  time. 

The  committee  chairmanship  is  held  by 
the  Senate's  Democratic  leader,  who  at  that 
time  was  Lyndon  Johnson.  To  fill  the  slot, 
Johnson  asked  the  law  school  faculty  to 
recommend  a  bright  young  graduate. 

"I  guess  he  was  looking  in  the  right 
month,"  McPherson  explained  with  a  grin. 
"I  took  the  job  and  came  up  here  for  what 
I  thought  was  2  years.  I  certainly  didn't 
have  any  plans  for  moving  permanently." 

He  never  made  it  back  to  his  hometown 
of  Tyler,  Tex.  In  1958,  he  was  named  asso- 
ciate counsel  of  the  policy  committee.  Three 
years  later,  he  was  elevated  to  general  coun- 
sel. All  during  that  period  he  worked  closely 
with  Johnson. 

TO  executive  branch 

When  Johnson  assumed  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, however,  McPherson  remained  in  the 
Senate  employ.  In  1963,  he  moved  to  the 
executive  branch,  serving  first  as  deputy 
executive  branch,  serving  first  as  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  tiie  Army  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs. 

In  April  1964,  he  received  the  additional 
title  of  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  for  civil  functions.  Four 
months  later,  he  moved  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment where  he  served  as  assistant  secretary 
for  educational  and  cultural  affairs. 

He  remained  there  vmtll  receiving  the 
White  House  appointment — a  post  which  in- 
volves responsibility  for  agriculture,  rural 
life,  urban  affairs.  International  education 
and  tariff  and  trade  matters. 

When  he  can  forget  about  those  concerns 
after  a  10-  or  12-hour  day,  McPherson  turns 
to  a  wide  variety  of  personal  interests.  Chief 
among  them  Is  drama. 

Brecht  is  probably  his  favorite  playwright, 
but  he  {icknowledges  considerable  Interest  In 
Eugene  lonesco,  Tennessee  Williams,  George 
Bernard  Shaw  and  Shakespeare  as  well. 

About  10  years  ago,  McPherson  began 
writing  and  directing  one-act  plays  for  an 
amateur  company  of  fellow  parishioners  at 
St.  Marks  Episcopal  Church.  "It  developed 
beyond  my  expectations,  it  probably  was  the 
most  fecund  experience  I  have  ever  had  in 
the  church,"  he  said. 

McPherson  said  he  did  "only  the  most 
modest  kind  of  occasional  reading  In  arche- 
ology" but  friends  described  him  as  some- 
thing of  an  authority  on  the  subject. 

The  family  expert  in  archeology,  Mc- 
Pherson Insisted,  Is  his  wife,  Clayton, 
who  watches  over  a  daughter,  Courte- 
nay,  and  a  son,  Peter,  in  the  McPherson's 
Capitol  Hill  home. 

"Most  of  our  income  since  we  were  married 
has  been  spent  on  records,"  said  McPherson, 
who  descrlt>ed  himself  as  a  "Mozart  fiend  and 
a  Bach  lover,"  before  launching  into  a  dis- 


cussion of  Louis  Armstrong  and  Jelly  Roll 
Morton. 

church  interests  wide 

His  added  governmental  responsibilities 
have  forced  McPherson  to  give  up  his  post 
of  senior  warden  at  St.  Maries — the  highest 
lay  office  in  the  parish — but  one  church 
leader  recently  described  him  as  "a  man  who 
always  has  been  a  leader  In  the  church."  He 
added  that  McPherson  has  lectxored  at  colleges 
on  the  relationship  of  theology  and  politics. 

"Harry  is  an  excellent  theologian.  In  the 
councils  of  the  church  he  is  very  much  re- 
spected," the  man  added.  "He's  very  active, 
but  he's  more  than  just  a  'good  Joe'  who 
helps  to  run  the  bazaars." 

The  church  leader  went  on  to  describe 
McPherson  as  "one  of  the  coming  great 
men — but  one  who  has  no  yearning  for  the 
public  spotlight  at  all." 

FELLOW    workers 

Other  former  coworkers  echoed  that  opin- 
ion. Because  they  weren't  sure  McPherson 
would  appreciate  anything  said  about  him 
for  publication,  they  asked  to  be  quoted 
anonymously. 

"There's  no  question  In  my  mind  that  this 
guy  will  make  his  mark  in  life,"  said  a  State 
Department  official  who  once  worked  closely 
with  McPherson.  "He  has  a  brilliant  mind; 
he  has  a  sensitivity  for  other  people's  feel- 
ings." 

He  continued : 

"Books  seem  to  fascinate  Harry.  He  also 
likes  to  swim,  but  I  don't  think  he  gets 
enough  time  for  it  anymore.  And  he  likes 
a  good  cigar. 

"He  does  his  homework.  When  we  went  be- 
fore Congress  with  our  budget  presentation, 
he  had  the  answers  at  his  fingertips.  They 
appreciate  someone  who  knows  what  he's 
doing." 

Prom  a  former  coworker  at  the  Defense 
Department  came  this  praise: 

"He's  a  terrific  guy  to  work  for — a  very 
yeasty  kind  of  man  who  sees  life  as  a  chal- 
lenge. He's  a  very  effective  and  agile  speaker 
on  his  feet.  When  he  talked  off  the  top  for 
his  new  boss,  he  described  himself  well." 

McPherson  has  similar  praise  for  his  head. 
He  always  handled  Johnson  as  "the  most 
tremendous  man  to  work  for  I  ever  encoun- 
tered in  my  life."  Asked  if  he  regretted  hav- 
ing to  give  up  some  outside  Interests  because 
of  the  heavy  White  House  responsibilities, 
he  said: 

"I've  got  only  one  life.  If  I  get  a  chance 
to  become  involved  in  the  affairs  of  state.  It's 
well  worth  It." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  every 
Senator  remembers  when  Harry  McPher- 
son used  to  sit  at  the  front  table.  He 
had,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  cordial  per- 
sonalities of  anyone  I  have  ever  encoun- 
tered, and  along  with  it  there  was  a  real 
desire  to  help  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  Coupled  with  that  was  a 
singular  capacity  not  only  for  legislative 
but  for  executive  work.  I  watched  Harry 
McPherson  when  he  went  to  work  on  the 
White  House  staff.  I  know  he  has  made 
a  steady  advance  on  that  staff.  I  salute 
him  and  join  in  any  encomium  that  re- 
flects glory  and  recognition  to  a  former 
staff  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Harry 
McPherson  richly  deserves  the  compli- 
ment paid  him  in  the  article  in  yester- 
day's Sunday  Star. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  the  kind 
words  he  has  had  to  say  concerning 
Harry  McPherson. 


WISHING  THE  PRESIDENT  WELL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  like  most  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States,  we  in  West  Virginia  send 
our  best  wishes  to  President  Johnson  for 
a  complete  and  speedy  recovery  from  his 
recent  illness. 

I  believe  the  sentiments  of  the  country 
are  well  expressed  in  an  editorial  which 
appeared  irj  the  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Times 
of  October  8,  1965.  I  ask  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  printed  as  follows: 
Time  for  a  Rest? 

The  prayers  of  the  Nation  today  will  go 
to  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  for  successful  surgery  and  a 
speedy  recovery.  As  was  the  case  when 
President  Elsenhower  suffered  three  serious 
Illnesses  while  in  the  White  House,  politics 
will  stop  at  the  siclo'oom  door. 

Removal  of  the  gall  bladder  has  become 
an  almost  commonplace  operation,  but  the 
procedure  still  Involves  the  excision  of  a 
human  organ  from  the  abdominal  cavity 
and  a  layman  cannot  look  upon  the  surgery 
with  the  same  matter-of-factness  as  a  physi- 
cian. The  President,  of  course,  Is  assured 
the  best  In  the  way  of  professional  care  un- 
der hospital  conditions  both  for  surgery  and 
recuperation  that  are  unparalleled. 

Possibly  the  enforced  slowdown  which  will 
be  the  President's  lot  as  he  convalesces  will 
be  good  for  him  and  the  country.  It  will 
give  heated  congressional  tempers  a  chance 
to  cool  and  pave  the  way  for  enactment  of 
the  rest  of  his  program  when  the  lawmakers 
return  to  work  next  year. 

In  the  Senate,  a  filibuster  led  by  Minority 
Leader  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  is  under- 
way on  the  repeal  of  section  14(b).  Ol'  Ev 
has  worked  wnth  President  Johnson  closely 
during  moHt  of  the  long  session,  and  it  Is 
possible  he  feels  he  must  assert  his  pre- 
rogatives as  the  Republican  leader  in  order, 
so  to  speak,  to  keep  the  franchise. 

The  House  also  is  chafing  under  the 
amount  of  legislation  It  has  passed  In  the 
extraordinarily  productive  session.  Its  mood 
Is  not  unusual  after  Labor  Day  when  the 
days  begin  to  drag  and  thoughts  of  adjourn- 
ment fill  the  air. 

Some  tired  and  frustrated  Members  are 
getting  fed  up  with  being  called  rubber- 
stamps  for  writing  one  of  the  great  achieve- 
ment records  In  history.  Some  want  to  go 
home  to  mend  fences — or  just  to  rest. 

Republicans  recently  tied  up  the  House  for 
12  hours  In  protest  against  what  they  claimed 
was  overuse  of  the  process  by  which  bills 
can  be  taken  away  from  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee after  21  days  of  Inaction.  The  lower 
Chamber  whipped  through  a  resolution  en- 
dorsing unilateral  action  against  com- 
munism in  the  Western  Hemisphere — a 
measure  that  was  in  no  way  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy  program — and  It 
passed  a  wage  bill  for  several  employees  much 
higher  than  recommended  by  the  White 
House.  Home  rule  for  Washington,  which 
the  administration  decided  to  push,  was 
beaten,  and  only  by  10  votes  was  an  attack 
on  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  beaten 
off. 

President  Johnson's  p>ostoperatlve  con- 
valescence would  give  him  a  thoroughly 
sound  excuse  for  telling  Congress  it  could  go 
home  and  come  back  when  it  was  In  a  better 
humor.  He  already  has  got  more  at  this  ses- 
sion than  any  President  In  history,  and  most 
of  his  major  legislative  goals  have  been 
attained. 

L.B.J,  doesn't  ordinarily  surrender  with- 
out battling  to  the  last  ditch — and  he  may 
not  this  time.  But  prudence  dictates  that 
he  take  It  easy  for  a  while,  and  he  might  as 
well  let  Congress  do  the  same. 
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HIGHER  RANKS  FOR  WOMEN  IN 
U.S.  ARMED  FORCES 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
great  strides  have  been  made  In  recent 
months  to  break  down  barriers  which  dis- 
criminate against  women  in  various  fields 
of  employment.  Much  of  this  progress 
results  from  recommendations  advanced 
by  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  created  by  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  serve  on  that  Commission  and  to  con- 
sider ways  to  discard  outmoded  limita- 
tions on  the  full  and  efTective  use  of 
women  in  our  labor  force. 

On  September  23.  1965,  the  Council  of 
Trustees  of  the  Association  of  the  United 
States  Army  met  in  Washington.  D.C., 
and  adopted  a  resolution  petitioning  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  establish  higher 
ranks  for  the  women  who  direct  the 
women's  branches  of  our  Armed  Forces — 
WACS.  WAVES.  Women  Marines.  Nurse 
Corps  and  medical  services  of  the  three 
armed  services. 

Trustees  of  the  association  have  ex- 
plained that  the  women  directors  of  these 
units  are  "outranked  by  a  number  of 
male  oflQcers  who  are  charged  with  equal 
or  lesser  responsibilities." 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense will  give  favorable  consideration  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  associa- 
tion's trustees.  Such  action  would  be  in 
keeping  with  policies  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  accord  equality  of  opportunity  to 
women.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude with  my  remarks  the  text  of  the 
petition  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fertse  by  the  Council  of  Trustees  of  the 
Association  of  the  United  States  Army. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Resolution  or  the  Council  or  Trustees  or 
THE  Association  of  the  United  States 
Armt  Petitioninc  the  Secretary  or  De- 
fense Relative  to  Higher  Ranks  for 
Directors  of  the  Women's  Branches  of 
THE  Armed  Forces 

1.  The  CouncU  of  Trustees  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  Army  respectfully 
requests  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  initiate 
steps  for  the  creation  of  field  and  flag  ranks 
In  the  several  women's  branches  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  the  Increase  in  the 
number  of  senior  officers  thereof. 

2.  It  Is  the  considered  opinion  of  this 
council  that  the  role  of  women  In  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  United  States  will  be  an 
expanding  one.  The  experience  of  World 
War  11.  and  years  subsequent  thereto,  have 
demonstrated  beyond  doubt  the  value  of  the 
talents  and  ability  of  women  In  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  missions  of  the  Army. 
Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force.  Recog- 
nition of  this  fact  is  best  evidenced  by  the 
permanent  status  accorded  women  la  these 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  by  Public  Law 
625.  80th  Congress.  June  12.  1948. 

3.  Currently  the  highest  grade  or  rank 
which  any  woman  can  achieve  Is  that  of 
colonel  In  the  Army.  Marine  Corps,  and  Air 
Force,  or  captain  In  the  Navy,  and  In  the  law 
there  Is  provision  for  only  one  such  officer  In 
each,  to  wit,  the  officer  charged  with  the 
overall  direction  of  the  particular  branch. 

4.  It  Is  submitted  that  the  responsibility 
which  is  now  vested  in  the  directors  of  the 
WAC.  WAVES.  Women  Marines,  and  WAF. 
and  in  the  chiefs  of  the  Nurse  Corps  and  the 
medical  services  in  the  three  armed  services. 
Justifies  revision  in  ranks  so  that  each  direc- 


tor should  be  accorded  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general  or  equivalent.  In  addition,  the 
conmiandlng  officer  of  the  WAC  Training 
Center  and  Schools  at  Fort  McClellan  should 
be  accorded  the  rank  of  brigadier  general. 
This  Is  the  mobilization  base  for  expansion 
of  the  Women's  Army  Corps  in  time  of  war 
and  hence  has  responsibilities  for  planning 
that  merit  a  higher  rank.  Provision  should 
also  be  made  for  the  promotion  of  more  lieu- 
tenant colonels  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  who 
would  be  assigned  to  positions  In  which  a 
male  colonel  Is  normally  assigned.  It  Is 
firmly  believed  that  there  are  positions  for 
from  5  to  10  WAC  colonels. 

5.  Under  the  present  organizational  struc- 
ture the  celling  on  rank  Imposes  certain  In- 
equities which  place  women  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, and  we  believe  them  to  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
accord  equality  of  opportunity  to  women. 
For  example,  the  director  of  the  WAO  Is  out- 
ranked by  a  number  of  male  officers  who  are 
charged  with  equal  or  lesser  responsibilities. 

Moreover,  the  present  ceilings  on  rank  are 
bound  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  morale 
and  the  Incentive  of  female  officers  who  are 
performing  their  duties  In  such  an  out- 
standing manner  that  under  similar  circum- 
stances male  officers  could  expect  promotion 
to  higher  rank.  This  Is  confirmed  by  the 
rising  trend  In  the  number  of  those  volun- 
tarily retiring  from  the  Women's  Army  Corps 
after  20  years'  service. 

8.  In  the  congressional  hearings  on  legis- 
lation designed  to  give  the  WAC  permanent 
statxis  In  the  U.S.  Army,  General  Eisenhower 
said  In  pert : 

"In  tasks  for  which  they  are  partlcvQaxIy 
suited,  WAC's  are  more  valuable  than  men, 
and  fewer  of  them  are  required  to  perform  a 
given  amount  of  work.  •  •  •  In  the  discipli- 
nary field  they  were,  throughout  the  war,  a 
model  for  tlie  Army.  •  •  •  More  than  this, 
their  influence  throughout  the  whole  com- 
mand was  good.  •  •  •  I  assure  you  that  I 
look  upon  this  measure  as  a  must.  •  •  •  You 
are  at  perfect  liberty  to  quote  me  privately 
or  publicly  In  this  matter." 

(House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  sub- 
committee hearings  on  8.  1641.  February  18. 
1948.  Including  letter  from  Chief  of  Staff  to 
chairman  of  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  January  30.  1948.) 

Similar  laudatory  remarks  on  other  wom- 
en's branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  during 
World  War  U  can  be  cited.  Time  has  con- 
firmed the  value  of  women  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  military  forces. 


THE    COMING    WAR    OF    HUNGER 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  no  pro- 
posal made  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress is  as  imp>ortant  as  the  call  to  a  war 
against  worldwide  hunger  urged  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  former  Food  for  Peace  Di- 
rector. Mr.  McGovERN.  And  no  proposal 
is  receiving  more  deserved  attention  than 
his  International  Food  and  Nutrition  Act 
of  1965,  S.  2157.  introduced  June  17.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
that  bill. 

My  mail  almost  daily  contains  articles 
from  newspapers  and  magazines  telling 
of  the  coming  world  food  and  popula- 
tion crisis  and  our  colleague's  proposal 
to  meet  it. 

My  weekend  mail  includes  an  interview 
with  Senator  McGovern  and  a  subse- 
quent editorial  in  the  October  4  and  Oc- 
tober 7  issues  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
these  two  items  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  " 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Monitof  editorial  concludes: 

Senator  McGovern  has  proposed  sweeping 
changes  In  American  agricultural  policy.  If 
we  have  to  reverse  the  basic  theory  of  oiu- 
farm  policy,  we  had  better  find  it  out  and  find 
a  way  to  do  it.  As  the  Senator  noted,  we  have 
spent  billions  to  launch  man  into  outer  space. 
If  it  takes  an  effort  of  similar  magnitude  to 
cope  with  the  problem  of  global  hunger,  we 
had  better  face  that  fact  and  begin. 

I  believed  very  strongly  when  I  joined 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  as  a  co- 
author of  S.  2157  that  our  agricultural 
production  capacity  is  our  greatest  asset 
in  the  struggle  for  world  peace,  and  that 
this  would  ultimately  be  widely  recog- 
nized. It  is  gratifying  that  this  recogni- 
tion is  coming  with  great  speed. 

Tjrpical  of  press  response  to  our  pro- 
posal is  one  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN's  home  State — an  editorial  which 
filled  the  editorial  column  of  the  Rapid 
City,  S.  Dak.,  Journal  on  Sunday.  Oc- 
tober 3.  It  contains  endorsement  of  both 
the  Senator's  proposed  war  against 
hunger  and  of  his  effort  to  remove  re- 
strictions which  now  prevent  our  sale  of 
surplus  wheat  to  Russia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Rapid  City  Journal  editorial  also  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  j PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor McGovern's  world  food  proposal  be- 
gan to  receive  widespread  attention  very 
quickly  after  it  was  made  last  June. 

The  press  saw  it  both  as  a  foreign 
policy  tool,  and  as  a  new  domestic  farm 
program — producing  to  meet  human 
need  instead  of  subsidizing  acreage  re- 
strictiisps  to  control  surpluses. 

United  Press  International  distributed 
a  background  article  by  Marguerite 
Davis  \trhich  was  printed  in  a  great  many 
pap>ers  across  the  Nation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Springfield,  111.,  States- 
man, tje  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
most  significant  is  the  breadth  of  the 
Ideological  spectrum  from  which  en- 
dorsements have  come. 

An  article  and  editorial  by  Carroll 
Streetor,  editor,  which  appeared  in  the 
very  conservative  Farm  Journal  has  al- 
ready apr>eared  in  the  Record. 

I  shall  not  ask  to  include  the  full  text, 
but  I  was  struck  by  an  advertisement 
which  appeared  in  Life  magazine,  Sep- 
tember 24,  indicating  that  even  the 
usually  very  conservative  business  world 
is  becoming  alert  to  the  constructive 
value  in  the  foreign  relations  field  of  our 
capacity  to  produce  food. 

The  top  two-thirds  of  the  full-page 
advertisement  was  a  magnificent  picture, 
in  color,  of  a  wheat  field  at  hai-vest  time. 
There  were  fleecy  clouds  in  an  otherwise 
blue  and  suimy  sky.  On  the  groimd, 
combines  were  moving  through  the  field. 
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It  was  a  beautiful,  modern-day  harvest 
scene. 

The  caption  on  the  picture  was: 
"This  Is  a  Battlefield." 

Beneath  the  picture  the  Republic  Steel 
Corp.,  the  advertiser,  told  its  readers: 

Day  m,  day  out,  giant  weapons  of  peace 
are  fighting  the  whole  world's  common 
enemy,  hunger — right  here  on  your  own  vast 
farmlands.  And  it  Is  many  battles  later 
than  you  think.  Creeping  hunger  Is  ad- 
vancing over  much  of  the  world's  bursting 
population.  The  biggest  barrier  to  wide- 
spread starvation  is  grain  from  the  bread- 
baskets of  America. 

The  text  of  the  advertisement  then 
deals  with  the  merit  of  Republic  Steel 
Corp.  steels  used  in  farm  machinery. 

A  reader  could  not  avoid,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, observing  how  much  greater  satis- 
faction the  men  of  this  corporation  ap- 
peared to  reflect  in  this  ad  from  the  con- 
tribution their  products  make  to  ma- 
chinery for  the  battlefields  of  peace,  than 
they  find  when  their  steel  must  be 
shaped  into  instruments  of  war,  destruc- 
tion and  death. 

It  was  a  very  forceful  advertisement; 
forceful  in  the  cause  of  a  world  food  pro- 
gram, forceful  in  its  demonstration  that 
there  is  economic  benefit  for  all — farm- 
ers, urban  workers,  and  industry — in 
waging  the  war  against  want,  and  force- 
ful in  its  revelation  of  the  pride  that 
men  and  corporations  will  find  in  making 
a  constructive  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare of  man. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  have  seen  the 
beginning  of  a  movement  in  the  session 
of  the  Congress  now  drawing  to  an  end 
which  will  become  a  reality  in  the  next 
session  and  a  very  powerful  instrument  of 
foreign  policy,  and  peace  building,  in  the 
years  just  ahead. 

I  want  to  congratulate  and  thank  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  the  lead- 
ership he  is  providing  in  this  and  other 
fields. 

Exhibit  1 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Oct. 

4,  19651 

United  States  Urged  To  Declare  World  War 

on  Famine 

(By  Savllle  R.  Davis) 

Washington. — "We  ought  to  declare  an  all- 
out  war  against  hunger  on  this  planet,"  says 
South  Dakota's  Senator  George  McGovern, 
"and  do  it  now." 

"The  number  of  people  is  outracing  the 
amount  of  food  available  at  an  almost  un- 
believable rate,"  he  says.  "In  the  next  35 
years  the  population  of  the  world  will 
double — from  3  billion  to  6  billion.  And 
the  food  supply  is  not  going  up  significantly. 

"The  enormous  food  gap  In  prospect  Is  the 
No.  1  problem  of  the  last  third  of  the  20th 
century,"  the  Senator  contends. 

"Hunger  and  malnutrition  are  serious 
enough  today.  But  major  starvation  will  be 
the  most  painful  fact  of  life  en  this  planet 
within  10  years,  unless  we  start  today  to 
tackle  It." 

The  American  people  are  hot  aware  of  the 
facts.  Senator  McGovern  said  In  an  Interview. 
They  still  think  of  large  American  surpluses 
when  in  fact  these  are  sharply  reduced  and 
approaching  dangerously  low  levels.  They 
see  great  efforts  being  made  to  produce  birth- 
control  programs,  but  these  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  solve  the  problem  in  time. 

"Our  position  of  moral  leadership  will  not 
permit  us  to  turn  our  backs  on  this  prob- 
lem.   Nor  will  our  national  security.     Much 


of  the  tension  and  unrest  that  opens  the. 
way  for  violent  upheavals  and   Communist 
Inroads    have    their    roots  in    hunger    and 
misery." 

Senator  McGovern  has  a  bill  before  Con- 
gress to  attack  this  problem.  It  would  turn 
American  farms  back  from  crop  controls  to 
deliberately  stimulated  production. 

"If  we  begin  now  to  divert  a  portion  of 
the  $2  billion  annual  farm  control  budget 
into  the  purchase,  shipment,  and  distribu- 
tion of  farm  commodities  abroad,  where  they 
are  needed,  we  could  double  our  food-for- 
peace  effort  with  little  Increase  In  overall 
expense." 

The  McGovern  bill  would  spend  $500  mil- 
lion next  year  for  three  purposes : 

To  purchase  needed  nutritious  foods  in 
the  United   States   for  distribution   abroad. 

To  help  the  receiving  countries  to  store 
and  distribute  the  food  more  efficiently,  with 
better  facilities. 

Greatly  to  strengthen  the  food-producing 
capacity  of  farm  people  in  the  underde- 
veloped world,  by  all  available  technical  and 
educational  means. 

A  similar  sum  would  be  added  each  year 
for  6  years.  The  total  would  then  equal 
the  amount  spent  on  foreign  aid  of  all  sorts 
by  the  United  -States   In  the  coming  year. 

FARMERS    CORPS    SUGGESTED 

But  the  switch  from  negative  cropland 
restriction  to  a  program  of  stimulating  pro- 
duction In  the  United  States  would  be  a 
strong  stimulus  to  the  American  economy, 
Mr.  McGovern  said. 

One  of  the  Senator's  more  Intriguing  sug- 
gestions Is  that  of  an  American  farmers 
corps,  not  unlike  the  Peace  Corps  except 
that  its  members  would  have  high  profes- 
sional ability. 

It  would  consist  of  "retired  farmers  or 
working  farmers  willing  to  take  leave  of 
their  own  farms  for  a  time." 

They  would  go  out  like  the  highly  success- 
ful agricultural  county  agents  in  the  United 
States,  as  teachers  who  can  show  how,  as 
well  as  tell  how,  and  who  know  how  to 
combine  new  technology  with  old  skills. 

"When  I  was  Pood-for-Peace  Director  un- 
der President  Kennedy,"  he  recalled,  "I 
reached  the  conviction  that  the  most  over- 
whelming paradox  of  our  time  was  to  per- 
mit half  the  human  race  to  be  hungry  while 
we  struggle  to  cut  back  on  surplus  produc- 
tion. 

"The  sciences  have  broken  the  space  bar- 
rier, at  a  cost  heading  toward  $20  billion, 
but  not  the  bonds  of  hunger." 

The  Senator  based  many  of  his  facts  on 
the  rapidly  enlarging  hunger  gap  on  a  new 
official  study  of  the  situation  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  compared  for  the  first  time.  It  is  said, 
comprehensive  figures  on  population  growth 
with  similarly  careful  figures  on  expectable 
food  production. 

own  reserves  checked 

A  typical  conclusion:  In  Asia,  merely  to 
maintain  present  meager  diets,  yields  per 
acre  must  Increase  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent between  now  and  1980.  This  would  re- 
quire an  annual  use  of  an  additional  amount 
of  fertilizer  that  would  nearly  equal  the 
world's  entire  output  of  fertilizer  today. 

For  many  Americans,  however,  the  Sen- 
ator's account  of  the  present  state  of  Amer- 
ican farm  surpluses  will  be  equally  suprls- 
Ing. 

"They  are  not  much  above  the  level,  now, 
that  Is  needed  for  our  own  national  re- 
serves," he  said.  "For  example:  Wheat  stocks 
have  been  worked  down  from  1.4  billion 
bushels  at  the  start  of  this  decade  to  800 
million  bushels  today.  Corn  and  other  feed 
grain  supplies  have  been  sharply  reduced. 

"The  present  composite  reserve  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains  is  scarcely  equal  to  6  months' 
consumption  in  the  United  States." 


Senator  McGovern  recalled  that  President 
Johnson  recently  suggest^  that  Congress 
build  a  food  reserve.  If  tms  were  done  on  a 
6-month  supply  basis,  the  present  food-for- 
peace  program  of  American  aid  abroad  would 
have  to  be  eliminated,  or  American  farm  pro- 
duction sharply  enlarged. 

Senator  McGovern  wants  the  United  States  * 
to  work  with  and  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  well  as  on  Its  own,  in  the  big  enter- 
prise that  he  recommends.  The  effort  will 
have  to  be  cooperative  and  international,  he 
said. 

Senator  McGovern,  coming  from  a  farm 
State  as  he  does.  Is  aware  of  the  great  com- 
plexity of  the  task  of  helping  other  countries 
with  their  farm  production.  The  collapse  of 
the  high  hopes  for  technical  assistance  after 
the  last  World  War,  he  agrees,  are  Illustra- 
tion enough. 

He  mentions,  as  reasons  why  these  hopes 
were  not  Justified,  the  lack  of  an  all-around 
approach  to  the  problem:  lack  of  rural  edu- 
cation, adequate  credit,  forms  of  landowner- 
ship  that  reward  Incentive,  rural  extension 
services,  farm  to  market  roads  or  cash  mar- 
kets for  produce.  He  blames  the  shcn-tage  of 
fertilizer,  pesticides,  good  Irrigation  faculties 
and  methods,  hybrid  seed  and  feed  mixing 
equipment — and  the  knowledge  to  apply 
them. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Oct.  7,  1965] 

War  on  Hunger 

Two  of  this  newspaper's  Washington  cor- 
respondents recently  took  a  long,  hard  look 
at  the  world's  rapidly  approaching  food 
crisis.  Their  purpose  was  not  to  alarm  but 
to  alert. 

They  report  that  data  produced  by  demog- 
raphers, agronomists,  economists,  and  other 
specialists  point  to  a  coming  world  famine 
of  unbelievable  proportions.  It  can  be 
averted  only  by  a  worldwide  effort  far  greater 
than  anything  now  on  the  horizon. 

One  fact  alone  explains  the  profound  con- 
cern expressed  by  authorities:  World  popu- 
lations are  soaring  way  beyond  the  unim- 
pressive growth  In  food  production.  Every 
single  week  there  are  over  1  million  more 
people  living  on  this  earth  than  were  here 
the  week  before. 

Senator  George  McGovern,  Democrat,  of 
^outh  Dakota,  sees  the  enormous  food  gap  in 
prospect  as  the  No.  1  problem  of  the  last 
third  of  the  20th  century.  He  asks  that  we 
declare  an  all-out  war  against  hunger  on 
this  planet  and  do  It  now. 

To  meet  the  world  hunger  challenge  is  not 
only  an  imperative  moral  responsibility  but 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  practical  urgency  to 
every  inhabitant  of  this  globe,  including 
those  in  the  most  affluent  societies.  A  world 
half  of  which  is  well  fed  and  half  of  which 
is  starving  cannot  long  endure. 

The  most  radical  and  violent  political  and 
social  movements  feed  on  extreme  despera- 
tion born  of  the  threat  of  mass  starvation. 
Knowledge  of  this  ought  to  be  sufficient 
warning  to  the  more  affluent  North  Atlantic 
community  to  bend  every  effort  to  find  solu- 
tions while  there  Is  yet  time. 

American  efforts  to  meet  the  problem, 
while  commendable,  are  still  far  from  ade- 
quate. Nor  can  the  United  States  solve  a 
problem  of  this  magnitude  merely  by  its  own 
efforts,  however  great. 

The  export  of  food,  fertilizers,  insecticides, 
credits,  agricultural  know-how,  and  so  on, 
together  with  the  recent  tentative  steps 
taken  toward  encouraging  effective  birth 
control  programs,  when  all  put  together,  still 
fall  far  short. 

Only  greatly  Increased  food  production 
coupled  with  much  wider  use  of  effective 
birth  control  methods  will  solve  the  world's 
hunger  problem.  And  only  then  will  con- 
ditions be  conducive  to  world  peace.  In 
view   of   this,   we   question   Pope   Paul   VI's 
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statement  before  the  United  Nations,  appar- 
ently advocating  reliance  on  the  one  but  not 
the  other. 

Senator  McGovern  haa  proposed  sweeping 
changes  In  American  agricultural  policy.  If 
we  have  to  reverse  the  basic  theory  of  our 
farm  policy,  we  had  better  And  It  out  and 
find  a  way  to  do  It.  As  the  Senator  noted, 
we  have  spent  billions  to  launch  man  Into 
outer  space.  If  It  takes  an  effort  of  similar 
magnitude  to  cope  with  the  problem  of 
global  hunger,  we  had  better  face  that  fact 
and  begin. 

Exhibit  2 

(From    the    Rapid    City    Sunday    Journal. 

Oct.  3.  1965) 

StmPLUs  Foods  Should  Be  XJsxd 

What  to  plant  and  how  much  Is  the 
problem  plaguing  legislators  and  farmers. 
The  4- year  proposal  now  approved  In  Wash- 
ington Is  a  temporary,  patched  Job  which 
seems  to  have  appeased  very  few. 

It  Is  known  the  United  States  can  produce 
more  food,  whatever  the  crop  or  animals 
might  be.  on  fewer  acres  than  ever  before. 
For  those  In  the  cities.  It  Is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  millions  of  dollars  are  paid  each 
year  to  store  more  grain,  bury  more  lard,  give 
away  butter,  fall  to  process  cotton  for  fabric 
or  oil. 

It  la  equally  difficult  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans to  understand  why  other  people  on  this 
globe  go  hungry. 

South  Dakota's  Senator  Okorgc  McGovebn 
offers  a  solution  which  could  head  oft  world 
famine  and  aid  the  cause  of  world  peace. 
On  September  20.  Senator  McOovtrn  told  a 
regional  Methodist  conference  in  Sioux  Palls: 

"Pood  is  a  better  form  of  aid  than  guns, 
and  a  whole  lot  safer  for  the  world."  He 
suggested  hunger  is  a  focal  point  where  the 
United  States  can  earn  good  will,  rather  than 
ill  will. 

Carl  A.  Quarnberg,  Rapid  City  businessman 
with  wide  Interests  as  operator  of  a  flour  mill 
and  feed.  seed,  and  grain  buyer,  processor, 
and  distributor  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  Senator  McGovern  : 

"Press  reports  on  your  address  greatly  in- 
trigue me. 

"You  are  right.  'Food  Is  a  better  form  of 
aid  than  guns,  and  a  whole  lot  safer  for  the 
world.'  In  that  statement,  you  may  have 
uncovered  a  really  great  Idea  that  can  be  of 
real  service  to  wheat  farmers  as  well  as  starv- 
ing people  of  the  world. 

"Wheat  programs  of  the  past  have  not 
been  fully  acceptable  to  farmers  of  South 
Dakota.  And  wheat  farmers  of  western 
South  Dakota  are  even  more  Independent 
than  those  living  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
Western  ranchers  and  farmers  are  definitely 
individualistic.  They  like  standing  on  their 
own  feet.  They  definitely  resent  the  idea 
that  a  government  employee  sitting  at  a  ma- 
hogany desk  In  Washington,  D.C..  must  tell 
them  what  to  plant  and  how  much.  They 
want  their  independence  back.  They  want  to 
use  their  own  judgment  as  to  what  and  how 
much. 

"Again  you  are  right.  'It  Is  time  to  tell  the 
world  that  we  have  a  great  unused  farm 
capacity  and  that  America  Is  going  to  use  It 
to  help  end  hunger  In  the  world.' 

"Over  the  past  many  years,  the  United 
States  has  continually  reduced  wheat  pro- 
duction while  at  the  same  time  and  under 
the  same  world  conditions.  Canada.  Aus- 
tralia, and  Argentina  (even  Germany  and 
France*  has  encouraged  increased  wheat 
production,  much  to  the  benefit  of  their 
farmers  as  well  as  consumers. 

"Again  you  are  right  when  you  say,  'If 
we  spend  as  much  money  purchasing  and 
distributing  our  farm  surplus  production  as 
we  now  spend  paying  farmers  not  to  produce, 
we  would  lay  a  foundation  for  a  greater  farm 
prosperity  at  home  and  much  less  hunger 
abroad."  You  have  expressed  a  perfect  two- 
point  idea:  Food  for  starving  millions  of  the 


world:  and  In  the  very  same  breath,  a  pos- 
sible answer  to  the  ever-present  but  still  un- 
solved farm  problem. 

"Your  experience  as  director  of  food  for 
peace  points  to  you  as  better  informed  on 
world  food  problems  than  any  man  in  public 
life  today.  I  urge  you  to  pursue  your  Idea  to 
final  conclusion.  Laying  all  politics  aside,  I 
pledge  my  personal  support  to  this  end." 

The  capacity  to  produce  seemingly  un- 
limited supplies  of  commodities  for  citizens 
of  the  United  States  htis  been  challenged  by 
the  farm  bills.  More  production  results 
on  fewer  acres  Subsidies  for  unplanted 
acres  merely  add  to  the  total  cost  for  tax- 
payers. 

McGovern  served  as  director  of  the  food- 
for-peace  program  under  the  late  President 
Kennedy.  Subsequently  he  was  elected  U.S. 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

McGovern  and  Senator  Karl  MTTNt>T  do  not 
see  eye  to  eye  on  the  farm  bills,  nor  on  how 
best  the  surpluses  might  be  utilized.  Sena- 
tor Mundt  does  not  believe  In  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  Communist  enemy  In  any 
manner.  Yet  It  seems  there  should  be  a 
way  to  win  good  will. 

What  better  way  to  win  than  with  otir  sur- 
plus food?  

Exhibit  3 

I  From   the   Springfield    (111  )    Statesman  1 

Senator  Urges  Crop  Use  To  Peed 

A  Hungry  World 

(By  Marguerite  Davis) 

Washington. — For  years,  a  bountiful 
America  has  struggled — and  spent  millions — 
to  control  Its  farm  surpluses. 

Now  a  farm-State  Senator  wants  an  about- 
face  which  would  let  farmers  grow  more 
food  on  more  land  and  would  distribute 
more  of  It  to  the  world's  hungry  millions. 

Led  by  Senator  George  S.  McGovern, 
Democrat,  of  South  Dakota,  a  group  of  mid- 
western  Democrats  in  Congress  contend  it  Is 
neither  sensible  nor  moral  for  the  United 
States  to  follow  a  program  of  sharply  cur- 
tailed food  production  when  every  day  half 
a  billion  people  go  to  bed  hungry. 

And  they  warn  that  strict  Federal  con- 
trols have  reduced  the  Nation's  food  stock- 
piles to  such  a  low  point,  that  there  are 
not  enough  of  some  of  basic  commodities 
to  maintain  a  6-month  reserve  for  home 
consumption. 

They  admit  that  the  problems  in  their 
plan  could  be  many  and  complicated.  But 
they  argue  that  the  results  would  be  good 
for  American  fanners  £is  well  as  for  interna- 
tional relations.  They  believe  President 
Johnson  agrees.  

The  roots  of  the  food-for-peace  (FFP) 
program  lie  in  a  1954  law  which  provides  for 
the  distribution  of  surplus  U.S.  crops  to 
have-not  nations.  The  food  may  be  given, 
bartered,  sold  for  the  currency  of  the  re- 
ceiving nation,  or  bought  through  a  40-year 
American  loan  plan. 

In  1961  the  program  was  designated  food 
for  peace,  with  McGovern  as  Its  first  Direc- 
tor. But  he  found  his  office  carried  little 
authority.  He  resigned  In  1962  to  run  for 
the  Senate.  But  his  18-month  exposure  to 
food  for  peace  left  Its  mark. 

On  one  side  of  the  world  he  had  seen  mass 
graves  of  those  who  had  starved  to  death: 
children  whose  gaunt  limbs  and  distended 
stomachs  testified  to  their  hunger,  and  some 
blind  from  lack  of  proper  noxirlshment. 

At  home  were  millions  of  acres  taken  out  of 
production  in  a  continuing  battle  against 
too  much  food,  even  while  farmers  declared 
that  their  private  economic  depression  could 
eventually  engulf  the  cities. 

President  Johnson  suggested  In  his  farm 
message  to  Congress  establishment  of  strate- 
gic reserves  of  food  but  he  submitted  no  bill 
to  accomplish  this. 

Representative  Clair  A.  Caixan.  Democrat, 
of  Nebraska,  did  so  June  3  with  a  measure 
which   called  for  reserves  of  food  equal  to 


half  a  year's  requirements.  According  to  his 
calculations,  this  would  wreck  the  food-for- 
peace  program. 

Under  his  proposal,  for  example,  600  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  would  be  kept  on  hand. 
That  would  leave  only  41  million  for  dis- 
tributlon  abroad. 

Two  weeks  later  McGovern  submitted  to 
the  Senate  an  "International  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1965."  It  would  authorize  an 
additional  $500  million  of  foods  of  all  kinds, 
not  merely  those  now  surplus,  for  distribu- 
tion to  hungry  nations. 

The  program  would  be  Increased  at  the 
rate  of  $500  million  a  year  until  It  reached 
$3.5  billion  in  10  years. 

His  bill  went  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee whose  chairman.  Senator  J.  W.  Ful- 
BRIGHT,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  has  Indicated 
he  believes  food-for-peace  program  should 
be  stepped  up  from  the  mere  dumping  of  sur- 
plus foods  to  providing  the  vitamins  and  pro- 
teins which  hungry  children  require. 

Support  for  his  plan  was  forthcoming. 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  prom- 
ised whatever  help  he  could  give.  Senator 
Walter  F.  Mondale,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota, 
claimed  that  McGovern 's  plan  would  work 
for  this  country's  own  Interests. 

"For  every  10  percent  the  less-developed 
countries  Increase  their  Income  level,  they  ex- 
pand their  dollar  purchases  of  our  farm  prod- 
ucts by  16  percent."  he  said.  "Italy.  Japan, 
and  Nationalist  China  have  moved  from  the 
status  of  food  aid  recipients  to  major  dollar 
customers  for  our  farm  exports." 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SURGICAL 
OPERATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

It  expresses  the  wishes  of  us  all  for  the 
successful  and  speedy  recovery  of  our 
President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom    the    Philadelphia    Inquirer,    Oct.    7, 

1965] 

The  President's  Operation 

The  prayers  of  all  Americans  will  be  with 
President  Johnson  as  he  enters  the  hospital 
on  Thursday  for  a  gall  bladder  operation  the 
following  day. 

Happily,  medical  science  has  reached  the 
stage  where  this  type  of  surgery  is  regarded 
as  fairly  routine.  The  President  is  expected 
to  spend  no  more  than  10  to  14  days  In  the 
hospital  following  the  operation;  then  will 
probably  have  a  period  of  reduced  activity  for 
several  weeks.  But  when  he  gets  back  on 
the  Job,  there  Is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  as  vigorous  as  ever — and  vigor  is  one 
of  Mr.  Johnson's  prime  characteristics. 

When  the  President  Is  ailing,  every  Amer- 
ican Is  deeply  concerned.  That  Is  why  it  is 
so  important  that  the  public  be  kept  fully 
Informed.  In  taking  It  upon  himself  per- 
sonally to  announce  his  impending  opera- 
tion, and  In  making  It  possible  for  newsmen 
to  obtain  all  the  information  they  desired 
from  his  physicians.  President  Johnson  U 
pursuing  the  intelligent  course  Instituted 
by  President  Eisenhower,  during  his  several 
Illnesses. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  been  careful  also  to  make 
stire  that,  if  the  need  should  arise  for  any 
Presidential  decision  when  he  is  under  seda- 
tion. Vice  President  Humphrey  would  act  in 
his  place.  He  has  pointed  out  that  "the 
doctors  expect  there  will  be  a  minimal  time 
dvuing  which  I  wUl  not  be  conducting  busi- 
ness as  tisual,"  but  every  contingency,  ob- 
vlouBly,  must  be  covered. 

The  strains  upon  the  President,  and  the 
burdens  of  responsibility  placed  upon  blm, 
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are  very  great.  The  hope  has  been  expressed 
many  times  that  Mr.  Johnson  would  slow 
down  his  amazing  pace,  and  take  more  time 
out  for  rest  and  relaxation.  Considering  the 
demands  of  the  office,  and  the  President's 
devotion  to  duty,  that  has  been  something 
easier  to  hope  for  than  to  achieve. 

The  country,  extending  its  best  wishes  to 
Mr.  Johnson,  will  look  forward  to  his  emer- 
gence from  the  hospital,  a  few  days  hence, 
completely  recovered. 


ACCEPTANCE  SPEECH  BY  FORMER 
NEW  YORK  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
GOLDSTEIN 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  former 
New  York  State  Attorney  General  Na- 
thaniel L.  Goldstein  was  installed  as 
president  of  the  American  Friends  of 
the  Hebrew  University  last  Sunday.  Mr. 
Goldstein  is  one  of  New  York's  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens.  He  served  the  State 
as  attorney  general  from  1942  to  1954 
and  was  my  immediate  predecessor  In 
that  post.  During  his  terms  of  ofiBce  un- 
der Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  New  York 
moved  forward  and  led  the  Nation,  in 
many  areas  of  government  concern,  in- 
cluding civil  rights,  education,  and 
health.  Also  during  that  time,  Mr.  Gold- 
stein was  a  leading  figure  in  the  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  General.  In 
addition  to  the  bar,  he  has  also  distin- 
guished himself  in  philanthropy  and 
community  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  acceptance  speech  of  Attorney 
General  Goldstein  on  the  occasion  of  his 
installation  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  E>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex-^erpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Excerpts  From  the  Acceptance  Remarks  op 
Former  Attorney  General  Nathaniel  L. 
Goldstein  of  New  York,  Upon  His  Induc- 
tion as  President  of  the  American  Friends 
OF  THE  Hebrew  University,  September  19, 
1965 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  very 
kind  Introduction.  May  I  also  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce of  the  State  of  Israel,  His  Excellency, 
the  Honorable  Halm  Zadok,  for  his  most 
gracious  remarks.  Were  I,  in  turn,  to  pre- 
sent him  to  you,  I  should  characterize  him 
succinctly  as  a  brilliant  lawyer,  a  superb 
public  servant  and,  above  all,  a  gentleman 
of  the  highest  order. 

I  accept  the  indicia  of  office  today  with  due 
humility,  realizing  the  duty  which  goes  with 
It  and  the  accompanying  obligation  to  that 
great  citadel  of  learning,  standing  at  the 
crossroads  of  the  Middle  East,  In  all  of  its 
majestic  glory,  beaming  its  rays  of  knowl- 
edge throughout  the  clvUlzed  world. 

The  Hebrew  University  performs  a  dual 
function.  It  supplies  the  professions  to  ad- 
minister to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
the  scientists,  the  doctors,  and  the  lawyers. 
It  produces  the  teachers  so  essential  to  man 
the  primary  and  secondary  schools,  for  brick 
and  mortar  without  teachers  can  be  of  no 
avail.  I  know  I  need  not  stress  its  impor- 
tance, for  It  IB  self-evident  and  axiomatic. 
For  the  next  few  minutes,  I  shotild,  there- 
fore, like  to  tell  you  what  impelled  me,  with 
all  of  my  manifold  duties  and  obligations,  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  the  American 
Prlends.  It  is  Inherent  in  the  second  great 
historic  mission  of  the  Hebrew  University. 
We  are  the  people  of  the  Book,  and  learn- 
ing has  sustained  tis  throughout  the  ages. 


in  all  of  our  travail  and  suffering — and  It 
is  learning  which  can  bring  peace  and  tran- 
quillity to  the  world. 

Nuclear  weaponry  is  not  the  answer,  for  In 
a  span  of  50  years  we  have  fought  and  won 
two  world  wars,  steeped  in  blood,  sweat,  and 
tears.  Checkerboard  diplomacy  will  not  do 
it,  for  with  all  our  statesmanship  and  dip- 
lomatic maneuvering,  we  find  ourselves  on 
the  brink  of  world  war  III. 

Knowledge,  learning,  education,  and  un- 
derstanding must  supply  the  tools,  by  which 
the  human  race  can  survive,  in  a  world  of 
plenty  and  splendor. 

Unfortunately,  America,  the  most  power- 
ful nation  on  earth,  which  has  done  so 
much  good  for  so  many  people,  has  been  un- 
able to  reach  the  underdeveloped  and  newly 
developed  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
Unless  there  is  a  rapport  with  them,  I  fear 
that  mistrust  and  misunderstanding  will 
continue.  Unless  we  can  infuse  them  with 
our  democratic  way  of  life,  we  shall  be 
groping  in  the  dark  and  In  the  abyss  of  dis- 
mal failure.  We,  who  are  living  under  the 
best  form  of  government  conceived  by  man, 
cannot  transmit  our  good  and  our  blessings 
to  these  people. 

But  there  is  one  ray  of  hope.  In  an  era 
when  the  use  of  force  as  a  weapon  In  diplo- 
macy has  become  an  anachronism,  the  exam- 
ple of  Israel  stands  forth  as  a  guiding  light. 
The  diplomacy  of  economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance waged  so  ably  by  Israel  is  doing 
much  to  win  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  these  developing  countries.  Dedi- 
cated young  people  trained  by  the  Hebrew 
University  are  now  practicing  the  diplomatic 
art  and  setting  an  example  which  the  free 
countries  of  the  world  can  follow  and  learn 
from. 

Let  me  name  a  few  specifics  where  the 
Hebrew  University  Is  now  playing  its  impor- 
tant role,  helping  their  Asian  and  African 
neighbors.  There  is,  at  the  university,  a 
unique  program  for  training  Africans  in 
modern  medicine,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
World  Health  Organization,  an  arm  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  program,  now  in  its 
third  ye;.r,  will  soon  graduate  the  first  group 
of  physicians,  who  will  return  to  their  native 
lands  in  Africa  and  head  hospitals,  research 
centers,  and,  before  long,  be  training  physi- 
cians and  technicians  essential  to  the  health 
of  their  people. 

Similarly,  there  are  African  and  Asian  stu- 
dents in  economics,  social  work,  the  law 
school,  as  well  as  in  the  multifaceted  fields 
of  modern  science. 

There  is  presently  underway  a  newly  cre- 
ated Institute  for  American  Studies.  Al- 
though less  than  a  month  old.  this  Institute 
is  teaching  American  history  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  guiding  principles  of  American 
democracy.  I  can  think  of  no  more  direct 
channel  to  the  consciousness  of  the  people  of 
the  emerging  nations  than  through  the  tute- 
lage of  another  new  democracy  which  has 
benefited  so  dramatically  from  the  American 
experience. 

This  little  State  of  Israel  has  been  able, 
in  a  short  time,  to  reach  the  eyes  and  the 
ears  of  these  Asians  and  Africans.  It  has 
been  able  to  gain  their  confidence  and  trust. 
And  this  little  State,  through  the  Hebrew 
University  must  be  the  catalyst  by  which 
these  people  can  be  reached. 

To  eradicate  poverty  of  the  body  is  all  im- 
portant, but  to  feed  the  poverty  of  the  mind 
is  also  Important  If  we  are  to  live  in  a  world 
of  rule  by  law. 

We,  in  America,  must  provide  the  where- 
withal, for  the  Hebrew  University  can  sup- 
ply the  manpower  and  the  brains.  All  that 
we  are  being  asked  for  is  dollars,  and  dollars, 
unless  put  to  good  use,  lie  fallow  and  help- 
less. This,  believe  me,  my  friends.  Is  the 
cheapest  Insurance  premium  we  can  pay  for 
the  survival  of  civilization. 


THE  CIGARETTE  ADVERTISING 
DOLLAR  AND  THE  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  year  the  Congress  passed  the 
Cigarette  Labeling  Act,  requiring  a  haz- 
ardous warning  statement  on  each  cig- 
arette package.  The  Congress  declined 
to  act  favorably  on  the  companion  pro- 
posal to  include  a  similar  warning  in  all 
cigarette  advertising.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  this  reluctance  to  act  was  the 
claim  that  the  effects  on  consumption  of 
the  cigarette  advertising  were  not  known. 
As  a  useful  contribution  to  this  discus- 
sion, I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
an  article  by  Julian  L.  Simon,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  1964  issue  of  the  Illi- 
nois Business  Review,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  be  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Cigarette    Advertising    and    the    Nation's 

Welfare 

(By  Julian  L.  Simon,  assistant  professor  of 

advertising) 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  now 
holding  hearings  about  whether  cigarette 
companies  should  be  required  to  post  a  "dan- 
ger to  health"  warning  on  packs  of  cigarettes 
and  In  advertisements.  These  hearings  are 
an  outgroMTth  of  the  recent  report  by  the 
Surgeon  General  on  the  health  hazards  of 
cigarette  smoking. 

Some  Individuals  and  groups,  including 
Senator  Maurine  Neuberger  and  Consumers 
Union,  favor  the  proposed  regulation.  Some 
want  cigarette  advertising  prohibited  com- 
pletely. However,  no  responsible  person  has 
suggesting  outlawing  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  cigarettes  themselves. 

People  who  oppose  the  warning  proiK>sal 
and  the  ban  on  advertising  base  their  oppo- 
sition on  grounds  of  legality  as  well  as  of  eco- 
nomics. This  article  will  consider  only  the 
economics  of  a  warning  requirement  or  a  ban. 
It  will  not  consider  other  economic  alterna- 
tives such  as  an  Increase  in  cigarette  taxes. 

I  shall  discuss  the  possible  effects  on  cig- 
arette use,  and  the  consequent  economic  Im- 
pacts of  these  two  proposals  on  the  groups 
that  have  a  stake  In  what  happens.  Mostly, 
I  shall  talk  about  the  ban  on  advertising,  be- 
cause Its  effect  is  better  understood.  The 
effect  of  a  warning  requirement  would  prob- 
ably be  much  less  than  an  advertising  ban, 
but  of  the  same  general  nature. 

effect  on  cigarette  consumption  rate 

Opponents  of  a  warning  or  ban  wiU  say 
that  forbidding  cigarette  advertising,  or  re- 
quiring a  danger  warning,  wUl  have  "prac- 
tically no  effect"  on  consumption.  Support- 
ers of  the  warning,  however,  argue  that  adver- 
tising has  a  "substantial"  effect  in  influenc- 
ing people  to  start  smoking,  and  in  keeping 
them  smoking.     Where  is  the  truth? 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  advertising  has 
the  power  to  influence  the  pxirchase  of  par- 
ticular brands  of  cigarettes.  The  $220  mil- 
lion spent  finnually  for  cigarette  advertising 
is  proof-positive  of  that.  But  we  are  not 
interested  in  the  power  of  advertising  to 
shift  smokers  from  one  brand  to  another. 
We  want  to  know  how  cigarette  advertising 
as  a  whole  starts  people  smoking,  or  keeps 
them  smoking. 

Neil  Borden  examined  the  role  of  cigarette 
advertising  In  the  astounding  growth  of 
cigarette  smoking  starting  about  1900,  when 
the  annual  per  capita  consumption  of  ciga- 
rettes was  49.  By  1962  the  rate  had  risen 
to  3,958  cigarettes  per  capita.  Borden  did 
not  say  that  advertising  caused  the  rise  in 
cigarette  consumption.     He  argued   that  if 
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the  public  had  not  been  ready  to  take  up 
cigarette  smoking,  advertising  could  never 
have  caused  such  a  large  increase  In  con- 
sxunptlon.  Nevertheless,  Borden  concluded 
that  advertising  was  an  important  factor  In 
the  size  and  speed  of  increase  in  cigarette 
smoUng. 

But  we  want  to  know  the  effect  of  adver- 
tising now.  when  cigarette  smoking  Is  a 
very  prevalent  habit.  We  want  to  know 
what  would  happen  if  advertising  were 
banned,  or  If  a  warning  were  required. 

Robert  Basmann  carried  out  an  Intricate 
statistical  study  of  the  rise  and  fall  in  ciga- 
rette advertising  from  year  to  year  in  the 
United  States,  and  its  apparent  effect  on 
cigarette  consumption.  He  found  that  for 
each  1  percent  change  in  total  cigarette  ad- 
vertising, the  number  of  cigarettes  smoked 
changed  one-twentieth  of  1  percent.  In 
other  words,  the  consumption  of  cigarettes  is 
affected  by  the  amount  of  advertising,  but 
It  takes  a  big  change  In  the  amount  of  ad- 
vertising to  make  much  of  a  difference  in 
consumption.  This  is  typical  of  an  Industry 
once  it  has  become  well  established,  but  It 
may  also  result  from  the  degree  to  which  the 
smoking  habit  takes  hold  of  people  and  the 
fact  that  nothing  else  is  a  good  substitute 
for  smoking. 

What  would  happen  if  all  cigarette  adver- 
tising v/ere  cut  off?  An  extension  of  Bas- 
mann's  UndLng  would  suggest  that  If  there 
had  been  no  cigarette  advertising  last  year, 
consumption  would  have  been  about  5  per- 
cent less  than  it  was.  If  the  ban  on  advertis- 
ing continued,  we  might  expect  further 
decreases  in  the  amount  of  consumption  each 
year,  but  the  absolute  decrease  would  be  less 
each  year.  These  predictions  are  subject  to 
many  technical  reservations,  and  they  go  far 
beyond  the  data.  But  they  are  the  best  that 
we  can  do  at  this  time. 

A  required  danger-warning  in  the  ads 
would  be  a  type  of  negative  advertising  We 
cannot  estimate  how  much  the  warning 
would  cut  smoking,  but  certainly  the  eJect 
would  not  be  as  drastic  as  a  ban  on  adver- 
tising, or  no  rirm  would  continue  to  adver- 
tise. Our  inability  to  come  up  with  any 
better  prediction  is  testimony  to  how  little 
scientific  knowledge  we  have  about  the  ef- 
fect of  different  forms  of  advertising  copy. 
But  it  should  certainly  be  possible  to  pretest 
ads  that  contain  warnings,  just  as  other  ads 
are  pretested,  in  order  to  obtain  an  estimate 
of  the  effect  of  a  warning. 

Now  let  us  estimate  the  health  effect  of  an 
advertising  ban  and  the  resulting  reduction 
in  cigarette  consumption: 

1.  For  each  cigarette  smoked,  someone's 
life  is  shortened  by  5  to  9  minutes.  We  shall 
ffgure  7  minutes  per  cigarette. 

2.  About  523  billion  cigarettes  were  smoked 
last  year.  A  decrease  of  5  percent  In  con- 
sumption for  Just  1  year  would  mean  an 
Increase  of  human  life  in  the  United  States 
of  about  183  billion  minutes.  349.000  years 
of  life.  Remember,  this  Is  the  amount  of 
lifetime  Increased  by  a  decrease  of  5  per- 
cent in  smoking  for  Jtost  1  year. 

3.  People  who  are  kept  from  starting  smok- 
ing will  live,  on  the  average.  5  years  longer 
than  If  they  had  started  smoking. 

EfTECT  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  LOCAL  ECONOMIES 

An  estimated  225,000  people  make  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  living  in  tobacco  agri- 
culture, earning  approximately  $600  million 
last  year,  of  which  about  $450  million  came 
from  cigarettes.  Some  31,000  factory  workers 
earned  $150  million  last  year  from  cigarette 
manufacture  In  total  then,  cigarette  pur- 
chases put  about  $600  million  into  the 
pockets  of  workers  and  farmers.  How  will 
a  ban  or  a  warning  affect  them? 

Notwithstanding  the  frantic  reactions  of 
Southern  State  officials,  however,  a  drop  in 
consumption  would  have  no  immediate  effect 
on  farm  earnings,  because  of  the  Government 
subsidy  program.  Unless  the  Government 
removed  the  subsidy,  the  taxpayers  at  large. 


rather  than  the  farm  population,  would  take 
the  loss.  But  let's  assiome  that  the  subsidy 
would  be  cut. 

If  the  subsidy  were  cut,  the  effect  of  a  loss 
in  earnings  would  probably  be  worse  than 
the  figures  show,  because  the  effect  would  be 
concentrated  In  a  few  States  that  are  already 
economically  backward.  Many  tobacco  farm- 
ers are  already  poor  and  would  find  it  hard  to 
find  new  Jobs.  For  example.  North  Carolina 
Is  an  agricultural  State  and  almost  half  of 
its  farm  income  comes  from  tobacco. 

Using  our  estimates  above,  employment 
and  earnings  would  be  cut  by  5  percent  at 
most  during  the  first  year  of  an  advertising 
ban.  In  subsequent  years,  the  further  cut 
in  Jobs  and /or  dollars  would  be  less.  I  say 
"5  j)ercent  at  most"  because  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  an  important  propor- 
tion of  smokers  who  quit  smoking  cigarettes, 
or  young  people  who  never  st.irt.  would  use 
other  forms  of  tobacco  instead.  The  accom- 
panying table  shows  that  cigarettes  largely 
replaced  other  forms  of  tobacco  and  did  not 
create  much  new  demand  for  tobacco.  To 
the  extent  that  smokers  switch  to  pipe  to- 
bacco, cigars,  chewing  tobacco,  and  snuff, 
the  damage  to  tobacco  farming  would  be  re- 
duced, even  though  cigarette  tobacco  Is  a 
more  expensive  product  than  other  types  of 
tobacco. 

Furthermore,  some  or  many  tobacco  work- 
ers who  are  thrown  out  of  work  would  get 
other  Jobs,  so  we  are  overestimating  greatly 
when  we  assume  that  the  equivalent  of  lost 
cigarette  Industry  wages  would  be  lost  to  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  But  we  assume  the 
worst,  or  close  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment. Later  we  shall  look  at  the  potential 
effects  on  employment  again,  when  we  con- 
sider the  overall  picture. 

EirxCT  ON  CICAKETTE  COMPANIES 

To  understand  the  effect  of  a  ban  or  a 
warning  requirement  on  the  cigarette  com- 
panies, we  must  first  understand  the  nature 
of  advertising  as  a  business  investment. 

When  a  firm  spends  a  dollar  in  advertising 
a  brand  of  cigarettes  this  year,  the  advertis- 
ing boueht  with  that  dollar  increases  ciga- 
rette sales  this  year.  But  It  also  Increases 
cigarette  sales  next  year,  and  the  year  after, 
and  in  subesquent  years.  Customers  get  into 
the  habit  of  buying  a  given  brand,  a  habit 
that  may  continue  for  many  years.  To  say 
it  another  way.  a  dollar  of  advertising  may 
create  some  goodwill  or  brand  loyalty  that 
persists  long  into  the  future,  though  each 
year  the  effect  of  that  single  dollar  of  adver- 
tising is  less  than  the  year  before.  Cigarette 
advertising  is  really  an  investment.  Just  like 
an  investment  in  a  new  machine  that  will 
produce  for  many  years  after  it  is  bought. 

Lester  Telser  studied  the  pre-World  War 
II  cigarette  market  in  considerable  detail. 
He  found  that  only  15  to  20  percent  of  the 
advertising  Investment  Is  used  up  In  the  year 
in  which  the  advertisements  appear.  This 
means  that  for  each  dollar  of  sales  created 
in  the  advertising  year,  much  more  than  $3 
of  sales  will  be  created  In  subsequent  years. 
(However,  because  of  the  chaos  in  the  post-  • 
war  cigarette  market.  Investment  is  prob- 
ably used  up  faster  than  Telser 's  estimate.) 
Therefore,  even  if  all  cigarette  advertising 
were  stopped  tomorrow,  the  established  cig- 
arette brands  would  continue  to  sell  well  for 
many  years,  though  at  continually  diminish- 
ing rates.  During  that  time  the  cigarette 
companies  would  be  recouping  the  invest- 
ments they  have  already  made.  Furthermore, 
since  all  the  firms  would  have  to  stop  ad- 
vertising, the  Investments  already  made 
would  not  be  used  up  as  fast,  which  would 
give  the  cigarette  companies  a  better  return 
on  their  Invested  dollars  than  they  expected 
to  earn  when  they  made  the  Investments. 

The  total  effect,  then,  would  be  that  in 
future  years  the  sales  of  any  brand  would 
gradually  decrease.  But  the  gross  profits  on 
a  brand  would  be  at  a  very  high  rate  for  a 
while,  becatise  the  firm  would  not  be  making 


any  further  Investment  In  advertising.  The 
cigarette  companies  would  have  a  fine  op- 
portunity  to  milk  their  brands  for  profit. 

The  cigarette  companies  already  know  how 
to  milk  a  brand  after  they  cease  advertising 
it.  For  example,  substantial  quantities  of 
nonfilter  Old  Golds  have  been  sold  in  the 
last  couple  of  years  despite  the  fact  that 
Lorillard  practically  quit   advertising  them. 

If  advertising  were  stopped,  the  cigarette 
companies  would  generate  large  amounts  of 
cash  each  year,  which  they  could  either 
liquidate  to  stockholders  or  use  to  diversify. 
The  former  is  not  likely  because  of  our  tax 
structure  and  because  no  executive  likes  to 
liquidate  himself  out  of  a  Job.  In  the  latter 
case,  much  of  the  capital  would  go  to  create 
new  Jobs  in  other  industries. 

Either  way.  I  would  guess  that  a  cigarette 
stock  would  have  a  very  solid  value  if  ad- 
vertising were  banned.  The  same  type  of 
predictions  would  apply  if  a  warning  were 
required,  but  the  effects  would  not  be  as 
sweeping. 

EFFECT    OF    ADVERTISING    MEDIA 

The  advertising  media  have  already  been 
hit  by  the  Surgeon  General's  report.  Some 
radio  and  television  stations  have  voluntar- 
ily restricted  cigarette  advertising  to  certain 
hours  of  the  day,  while  others  have  cut  It  off 
completely.  Some  magazines  and  papers 
have  always  refused  to  accept  tobacco  adver- 
tising, notably  the  Reader's  Digest.  And  now 
the  cigarette  advertisers  have  set  up  an  au- 
thority to  regulate  copy  and  media, 

A  warning  requirement  would  not  hit  the 
media  as  hard  as  a  ban,  of  course.  But  a 
warning  that  really  affected  consumption 
would  make  advertising  less  profitable  for 
the  firms,  and  they  would  therefore  advertise 
less. 

Television  would  lose  more  than  $120  mil- 
lion in  advertising  revenue,  about  7  percent 
of  Its  total  revenue  last  year.  But  that 
would  not  represent  a  dead  loss  to  television 
stations  and  networks.  Television  time  Is 
limited,  especially  on  networks,  and  the  time 
Is  therefore  rationed  among  potential  adver- 
tisers. If  cigarette  advertising  were  banned, 
the  television  time  could  be  sold  to  other 
advertisers,  though  at  a  somewhat  lower 
price. 

Television  stations  are  charged  with  the 
public  Interest  to  a  greater  extent  than  are 
other  communication  media,  because  they 
are  given  a  free  franchise  for  a  channel. 
This  franchise  gives  them  some  monopoly 
power.  Therefore,  the  television  people 
should  be  particularly  slow  to  complain 
about  the  loss  of  cigarette  advertising  reve- 
nue if  it  is  in  the  public  Interest. 

Radio  would  lose  an  estimated  $20  million 
in  cigarette  advertising  revenue,  less  than  3 
percent  of  its  total  revenue.  Other  adver- 
tisers would  not  replace  this  revenue.  But 
radio  stations  also  have  a  free  franchise 
granted  by  the  public. 

The  $34  million  loss  to  general  and  farm 
magazines  would  be  a  complete  loss,  about  7 
percent  of  their  total  revenue.  The  maga- 
zines would  not  find  other  advertisers  to  re- 
place cigarettes,  and  some  magazines  would 
feel  a  considerable  strain.  But  since  It  would 
hit  them  all.  they  could  all  be  expected  to  re- 
duce their  editorial  cost  somewhat,  without 
fear  of  losing  advertisers  or  circulation  to 
competition.  This  might  cushion  the  Im- 
pact somewhat. 

The  $18  million  lost  to  newspapers  would 
be  only  one-half  of  1  percent  of  their  adver- 
tising revenue. 

EFTICT    ON    ADVEHTISING    AGENCIES 

The  advertising  agency  business  would 
take  a  beating  if  cigarette  advertising  were 
banned.  Agencies  would  also  be  hurt  If  a 
warning  were  required,  because  In  that  case 
total  cigarette  advertising  would  decrease 
Madison  Avenue-type  agencies  would  lose 
approximately  $200  million  billing  of  their 
total  of  perhaps  $4  billion,  about  5  percent 


of  their  total.  (Actually,  only  15  percent  of 
the  $200  million — $30  million — stays  with 
tiie  agencies.  The  rest  goes  to  the  media.) 
Perhaps  a  thousand  copywriters,  account 
executives,  and  other  agencies  would  be  scur- 
rying about  looking  for  Jobs,  and  the  Job 
market  would  be  glutted  for  a  while. 

It  13  interesting  to  note  that  some  major 
advertising  agencies  have  said,  after  the  Sur- 
geon General's  report  came  out,  that  they 
would  refuse  to  handle  cigarette  advertis- 
ing, because  they  now  consider  it  immoral. 
Expectedly,  none  of  those  agencies  now  has 
a  cigarette  account.  But  their  statements 
do  mean  something,  nevertheless. 

EFFECT     ON     THE     ECONOMY     AS     A     WHOLE 

The  total  cigarette  market  is  about  $6.8 
billion.  Excluding  taxes,  the  Industry  ac- 
counts for  $3.6  billion,  much  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product. 

We  have  some  evidence  that  Americans 
tend  to  spend  a  fairly  constant  percentage 
of  their  total  yearly  income,  year  after  year. 
This  suggests  that  a  decrease  In  cigarette 
sales  would  lead  to  a  compensating  Increase 
in  other  spending.  If  so,  the  effect  on  the 
economy  as  a  whole  would  be  lessened.  Ex- 
actly how  much  the  first  impact  would  be, 
we  cannot  say.  It  would  be  somewhere  be- 
tween no  effect  and  $180  million  (5  percent 
of  $3.6  billion). 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  the  "mul- 
tiplier effect"  would  magnify  the  111  effects 
of  whatever  decrease  in  spending  does  take 
place,  by  a  factor  of  two  or  three.  This 
effect  is  due  to  the  spending  of  money  again 
and  again  by  people  In  the  business  chain. 
In  other  words.  If  people  saved  half  of  the 
$180  million  drop  In  cigarette  sales,  the 
drop  In  national  Income  would  then  be  be- 
tween $180  million  and  $270  million. 

In  any  case,  a  small  yearly  decrease  in 
cigarette  sales  and  cigarette  advertising, 
made  even  smaller  by  a  shift  to  other  forms 
of  tobacco,  would  not  be  even  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  for  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Cigarette  smoking  does  affect  the  Federal 
economy  and  the  economies  of  the  States  and 
some  cities,  too.  by  way  of  taxes  paid  on 
cigarettes.  Federal  excise  taxes  amount  to 
$2  billion.  State  taxes  are  above  $1  billion, 
and  municipal  taxes  are  $40  million.  These 
taxes  are  Important  to  the  tax-collecting 
bodies.  But  at  first  the  loss  would  only  be 
5  percent  of  taxes  that  represent  2  percent  of 
total  government  revenues.  Furthermore, 
if  taxes  are  not  collected  one  way,  they  can 
be  collected  another  way,  at  the  same  total 
cost  to  the  public. 

On  the  other  hand,  cigarettes  may  cost 
the  economy  far  more  than  they  contribute. 
Louis  Lublin,  a  retired  vice  president  of 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance,  estimates  that 
cigarettes  cost  the  Nation  $10  billion  an- 
nually In  the  lost  services  and  earnings  of 
men  killed  prematurely  by  cigarettes.  My 
own  estimate  is  a  loss  of  more  than  $4  bil- 
lion, based  on  1.1  years  of  life  lost  by  the 
average  smoker  before  the  age  of  65,  half  of 
the  men  in  the  United  States  being  smokers, 
and  an  annual  pajToll  of  $322  million. 

In  sum,  then,  we  must  balance  the  ex- 
pected effects  on  health  against  the  expected 
effects  on  employment  and  earnings. 

Putting  together  our  previous  estimates, 
we  can  say  that  it  takes  a  reduction  of 
880  cigarettes  to  produce  a  drop  of  $1  in 
tobacco-worker's  earnings.  And  a  drop  of 
that  many  cigarettes  means  that  someone's 
life  expectancy  goes  up  by  880  times;  7  min- 
utes equals  104  hours.  The  drop  In  both 
consumption  and  earnings  would  be  less  in 
subsequent  years.  But  they  would  stay  in 
step  with  each  other,  so  the  same  type  of 
doUars-for-hours-of-llfe  relationship  would 
hold. 

When  we  consider  the  $4  to  $10  blUion  in 
earnings  lost  each  year  by  men  killed  pre- 
maturely by  cigarettes,  it  is  clear  that  the 
country  will  gain  more  in  live-men's  earning 


power  than  It  will  lose  in  revenue.  And,  in 
fact,  the  gain  in  earning  power  for  people 
kept  alive  by  not  smoking  would  be  10  to  20 
times  the  loss  In  earning  power  of  tobacco- 
industry  workers. 

Then,  too,  deaths  caused  by  smoking  de- 
crease constunptlon  spending.  In  the  104 
hours  lost  by  each  dollar  of  cigarette -industry 
earnings,  a  live  person  would  spend  more 
than  $20,  This  consumption  spending  is  im- 
portant to  the  economy. 

This,  then,  Is  the  decision  that  will  eventu- 
ally be  made,  if  our  assumptions  are  correct. 
Should  the  Nation  decrease  employment 
temporarily  to  gain  104  hours  of  life  per  dol- 
lar of  earnings  lost?  Should  the  Nation  re- 
duce the  tobacco  industry  revenue,  gaining 
$2  in  earnings  from  live  men  for  each  dollar 
decrease  in  tobacco  industry  revenue,  and  a 
gain  of  $10  to  $20  in  earnings  of  men  kept 
alive  for  each  dollar  of  tobacco  workers' 
earnings  lost? 

CONCLUSION 

There  is  much  to  gain,  little  to  lose,  by 
stopping  the  advertising  of  cigarettes.  My 
chain  of  reasoning  goes  like  this : 

1.  Advertising  could  be  banned  without 
prohibiting  smoking; 

2.  A  ban  on  advertising  would  bring  about 
no  boomerang  noneconomic  ill  effects  and 
the  economy's  overall  vitality  would  hardly 
be  affected; 

3.  A  prohibition  on  cigarette  production 
could  have  harsh  repercussions,  as  with  the 
prohibition  of  alcohol  In  the  twenties; 

4.  There  are  other  commodities  (e.g.,  con- 
traceptives, medical  services,  liquor  on  radio 
and  television,  and  many  others)  that  are 
sold  but  cannot  be  advertised,  so  this  would 
be  no  new  precedent;  and 

5.  Therefore,  let's  ban  cigarette  advertis- 
ing. 

POSTSCRIPT 

If  the  Nation  wishes  to  decrease  cigarette 
consumption,  raising  the  tax  on  cigarettes  is 
an  obvious  alternative  or  additional  measure 
that  might  be  taken.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
fewer  cigarettes  will  be  bought  if  the  price 
Is  higher.  However,  the  tax  would  take  a 
larger  proportion  of  some  people's  income 
than  of  others.  And  if  the  price  of  cigarettes 
goes  up,  people  will  smoke  the  butts  closer 
to  the  end.  The  more  of  a  cigarette  that  Is 
smoked,  the  more  dangerous  it  rapidly  be- 
comes. So  an  increase  in  taxation  may  not 
be  a  good  alternative  solution. 


DISTINGUISHED  AMERICAN: 
ELWOOD   IIAYNES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
in  my  home  State,  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
visit  the  Howard  County  Historical  So- 
ciety and  witness  the  excellent  work  be- 
ing done  in  Kokomo,  Ind.,  to  preserve  a 
vital  portion  of  our  heritage. 

During  my  trip  I  was  reintroduced  to 
the  noted  American — Elwood  Haynes — 
whose  place  in  the  history  of  the  auto- 
mobile is  well  established  and  well 
known.  His  laurels,  however,  rest  not 
alone  with  his  gasoline  automobile  of 
1894;  Ehvood  Haynes  is  widely  recog- 
nized for  his  activities  ranging  from  in- 
dustrialist, metallurgist,  and  inventor  to 
educator  and  philanthropist.  His  ac- 
complishments are  numerous,  and  his 
contributions  to  these  many  fields  are 
significant  yet  today. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  fitting  that  the 
Howard  County  Historical  Society  should 
nominate  Mr.  Haynes  for  the  Hall  of 
Fame  for  Great  Americans.  He  cer- 
tainly merits  consideration  for  such  an 
honor.  It  is  my  hope,  however,  that  the 
distlngruished  electors  for  this  honor  will 


not  be  alone  in  reviewing  Mr.  Haynes* 
record.  It  is  important  for  all  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
achievements  and  qualities  of  greatness 
that  inhere  in  men  such  as  Elwood 
Haynes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  summary  of  his  life,  pre- 
pared by  the  Howard  County  Historical 
Society,  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being   no  objection,   the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Elwood    Haynes    Nominated    to    the    Haix 
OF  Fame  for  Great  Americans 

Elwood  Haynes  (1857-1925)  was  nom- 
inated by  the  Howard  County  Historical  So- 
ciety, Kokomo,  Ind.,  for  the  Hall  of  Fame  for 
Great  Americans  at  New  York  University,  as 
Inventor,  scientist,  metallurgist,  industrial- 
ist, educator,  and  philanthropist.  In  nom- 
inating Mr.  Haynes  our  thought  was  that  he 
rightly  belonged  among  the  most  notable 
men  and  women  of  the  country.  The  nom- 
ination has  been  accepted  by  the  Hall  of 
Fame. 

A  brochure  has  been  published  to  substan- 
tiate the  claim,  all  facts  being  taken  from 
Haynes  papers  now  in  possession  of  the  his- 
torical society  and  other  recognized  authori- 
ties. 

Judging  from  the  bibliography  mailed 
with  the  brochure  to  the  100  electors  (two 
from  each  State)  and  the  directors,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  original  Haynes  car  is  his 
best  known  invention.  This  Haynes  car  is  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington, 
D.C.,  labeled  as  follows: 

"Gasoline  automobile,  built  by  Elwood 
Haynes  in  Kokomo,  Ind.,  1893-94.  Success- 
ful trial  trip  made  at  a  speed  of  6  or  7  miles 
per  hour,  July  4,  1894.  Gift  of  Elwood 
Haynes,  1910  (262-135)." 

Mr.  Haynes  was  the  first  to  Introduce 
aluminum  in  the  automobile,  a  standard  for 
automobile  motors  today,  and  first  to  use 
nickel  steel  in  the  automobile.  He  Is  cred- 
ited as  being  the  first  to  depart  from  the 
horseless  carriage  idea,  since  every  part  was 
made  specifically  for  the  car  except  the  buggy 
seat  and  the  horsepower  Sintz  marine  up- 
right 2-cycle  gasoline  engine.  He  also  in- 
vented and  built  in  1903  a  rotary  gas  valve 
engine.  His  place  as  a  founder  of  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  is  deserved. 

However,  "of  the  many  industrial  and  so- 
cial contributions  of  Elwood  Haynes,  perhaps 
the  most  significant  may  be  his  invention 
of  the  basic  cobalt-base  alloys.  As  a  per- 
petual living  memorial,  his  alloys  are  in  use 
today.  The  need  was  so  urgent  and  his  pro- 
vision was  so  complete  that  in  many  appli- 
cations, no  improvements  have  been  neces- 
sary in  his  alloys  after  60  years  of  effective 
and  valuable  use. 

"The  alloys  known  as  Stellite  alloy  No.  4, 
Stellite  alloy  No.  6  (also  6B  and  6K),  Star 
J  Metal  and  98M2  are  produced  today 
throughout  the  world,  exactly  as  invented  by 
Elwood  Haynes  as  early  as  1899  and  described 
in  his  patents  granted  in  1907  and  1913. 
These  alloys  continue  to  be  valuable  for  use 
as  cutting  tools,  well  and  mine  drilling  bits, 
bearing  materials,  and  hand-facing  for  arti- 
cles that  must  endure  severe  wear  condi- 
tions: tractor  plowshares,  discs,  machinery 
parts  and  the  like.  Several  original  Haynes 
alloys  are  in  use  in  many  modern  severe- 
service  applications:  Jet  aircraft,  nuclear 
energy  installations,  rocket  motors  and  the 
like." 

(Examples  of  the  above  are  nuclear  steam- 
ship, Savannah,  alloy  No.  6;  nuclear  sub- 
marine, alloy  No.  1;  Jet  plane.  No.  12;  mod- 
ern cars;  manufactured  diamonds  No.  12: 
Snap  8,  a  compact  experimental  nuclear  re- 
actor  using   the   more    adaptable   materials 
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commercially  available.  No.  6B.  All  these  are 
late  developments  using  Elwood  Haynes' 
original  formula — E.P.R.) 

"In  1911  Elwood  Haynes  discovered  some 
valuable  properties  In  stainless  steels  and 
made  significant  improvements  and  ad- 
vances in  the  art  His  patent  granted  in 
1915  based  on  his  stainless  steel  improve- 
ments, was  a  foundation  of  the  American 
Stainless  Steel  Corp.  (about  1920)  In  PltU- 
burgh.  Pa. 

"In  keeping  with  his  characteristics  as  a 
benefactor  and  teacher.  Mr.  Haynes  shared 
his  knowledge  and  discoveries  by  publishing 
many  technical  papers  disclosing  his  contri- 
butions to  metallurgy."  (Joe  J.  Phillips  pat- 
ents engineer.  Steellte  division.  Union  Car- 
bide Corp  ,  Kokomo.  Ind.) 

Of  his  lesser  known  contributions  that 
should  be  mentioned  are  natural  gas  in- 
dustry, education,  philanthropy. 

Natural  gas  industry:  Elwood  Haynes  was 
manager  of  the  Portland  Natural  Gas  Co.. 
Portland.  Ind.,  1886-90.  at  which  time  he 
became  field  superintendent  of  the  Indiana 
Natural  Oas  Co..  Chicago,  111.,  with  head- 
quarters at  Greentown.  Ind.  In  1886  Mr. 
Haynes  Invented  a  small  vapor  thermostat 
used  on  natural  gas. 

Oiiring  Mr.  Haynes'  superlntendency  of 
the  Indiana  Natural  Gas  Co.,  "He  found 
that  the  pipeline  carrying  gas  to  Chicago 
would  freeze  up  in  winter,  and  he  decided 
to  dry  the  gas  to  prevent  the  trouble.  After 
considering  chemical  absorbents  he  made  the 
proper  choice  of  drying  by  refrigeration  and 
designed  a  workable  unit.  At  the  time  this 
was  pioneer  engineering.  •  •  •  considerable 
ingenuity  was  required.  He  found  that  this 
process  not  only  removed  the  water  vapor 
from  the  gas.  but  also  condensed  some  of 
the  lower  boiling  constituents  and  he  was 
one  of  the  first  or  perhaps  the  first  to  pro- 
duce casing  head  gasoline.  There  was  no 
market  for  this  gasoline  and  it  was  dumped 
in  an  open  space  and  allowed  to  evaporate." 
William  A.  Wlssler,  former  director  develop- 
ment and  research,  Haynes  Stelllte  Co..  served 
in  research  and  development.  Union  Carbide 
Corp..  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.    Presently  retired. 

In  education  Elwood  Haynes  was  principal 
of  the  Portland  High  School  1883-84  and 
taught  science  in  the  Eastern  Indiana  Normal 
School  In  1885-86,  both  In  Portland,  Ind.. 
his  birthplace.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
April  13.  1925.  at  his  home,  Elw^ood  Haynes 
had  been  a  member  of  Indiana  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  a  member  of  the  Indiana  Library 
Board  since  1921.  His  special  interest  was 
vocational  education  Some  of  his  ideas  are 
Just  now  being  initiated. 

(Note — Between  his  time  as  principal  of 
the  Portland  High  School  and  science  profes- 
sor at  the  Indiana  Normal  School  he  did  post- 
graduate work  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
In  chemistry,  biology,  and  German.) 

The  main  areas  of  philanthrophy  were  the 
Presbyterian  Church:  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Polytechnic  Institute;  the  Prohibition  Party 
and  movement.  He  was  especially  generous 
to  struggling  young  churches  of  all  denom- 
inations: small  colleges  and  students  need- 
ing assistance 

Other  lesser  known  facts  about  Kokomo's 
famous  Inventor  were  his  candidacy  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  1916  on  the  Prohibition 
ticket;  the  honorary  LL.D.  by  Indiana  Univer- 
sity In  1922:  the  Liberty  Ship  No.  269  named 
for  him  January  26,  1944.  from  the 
P^rmanente  Metals  Corp.,  launched  at  Rich- 
mond. Calif.  Mr.  Haynes"  alloys  had  sig- 
nificant use  In  World  War  I.  II,  and  the 
Korean  episode. 

Many  seem  interested  that  his  work  In 
metallurgy  started,  when  at  15  years  of  age, 
he  succeeded  In  melting  brass,  cast  iron, 
and  high  carbon  steel,  using  furnace  and 
blower  of  his  own  construction;  also  in- 
vented an  apparatus  for  making  hydrogen 
and  another  for  oxygen. 


His  thesis  at  Worcester  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute was  "The  Effect  of  Tungsten  on  Iron 
and  Steel."  There,  he  also  wrote  both  the 
words  and  music  for  the  class  ode,  1881. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  honor  was  the  John 
Scott  Medal  given  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  and  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence, one  of  the  highest  awards  given  to  a 
scientist  of  the  United  States. 

The  monument  erected  at  the  site  of  the 
trial  run  of  the  original  Haynes  car  by  the 
Indiana  Historical  Commission  and  the 
Hoosler  State  Automobile  Association,  dedi- 
cated In  an  elaborate  ceremony  July  4.  1922; 
the  bronze  plaque  on  the  site  where  he  in- 
vented and  designed  the  first  Haynes  car 
and  started  work  on  the  alloys:  and  the 
boulder  marking  the  site  of  his  birth,  attest 
his  contribution  to  the  American  way  of 
Ufe. 

The  Bemlce  Haynes  Hlllls  family  has  pur- 
chased the  Haynes  House,  now  being  reno- 
vated to  receive  the  Haynes  papers  and  col- 
lection, and  "The  Kokomo  Firsts,"  a  monu- 
ment to  Kokomo  industry.  The  house  is 
expected  to  be  dedicated  later  this  year. 
Come,  visit  Kokomo.  Ind. 

Eos  Ptttt  Richardson, 
Curator,  Howard  County  Museum. 


A  PLANNING  MEETING  FOR  SPRUCE 
KNOB -SENECA  ROCKS  NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  speak 
Saturday,  October  9.  1965,  at  the  first 
planning  meeting  for  the  newly  created 
Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  National 
Recreation  Area.  The  meeting  was  held 
on  Spruce  Knob,  near  Elkins,  W.  Va., 
and  was  arranged  by  several  national  and 
State  conservation  clubs  as  a  preliminary 
work  session  for  the  development  of  what 
will  eventually  become  a  100,000-acre 
recreation  center  for  the  entire  country. 

The  Honorable  Stewart  Udall,  Secre- 
tary of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, was  also  present  and  spoke  of  the 
great  contribution  that  can  be  made  by 
conservation  clubs  to  the  recreation 
needs  of  the  country. 

I  was  happy  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  trace  some  of  the  natural  and  legis- 
lative history  of  this  new  recreation  area. 
I  have  long  had  a  deep  appreciation  for 
the  natural  and  scenic  wonders  of  Spruce 
Knob  and  introduced  legislation  in  the 
Senate  in  1963  to  reserve  the  area  for 
public  use.  The  Congress  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  act  upon  the  measure 
in  the  88th  Congress,  but  I  was  pleased 
to  reintroduce  it  during  the  opening  days 
of  the  89th  Congress  in  January  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senator  Randolph. 
It  was  later  included  by  President  John- 
son in  his  message  on  natural  beauty 
and  was  signed  into  law  by  the  President 
on  September  28. 1965. 

I  have  also  been  active  in  securing 
appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  lands 
within  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks 
National  Recreation  Area,  and,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  shall  continue  in  my  ef- 
forts to  secure  the  necessary  funds  to 
implement  the  authorizing  legislation 
and  make  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca 
Rocks  National  Recreation  Area  the 
No.  1  recreation  spot  for  the  tens  of 
millions  of  Americans  who  live  within 
a  day's  automobile  travel. 


I  hope  that  each  Member  of  Congress 
will  some  day  visit  Spruce  Knob  and  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  address 
to  the  members  of  the  conservation  clubs 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  as  follows: 
Looking  on  From  Spruce  Knob 

We  gather  here  tonight  because  of  our  com- 
mon interest  in  this  area,  which  has  now  be- 
come the  Spruce  Knob-Senec;i  Rocks  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area.  We  will  spend  but 
a  relatively  short  time  talking  about  this 
area  on  this  occasion.  By  contrast.  It  took 
nature  millions  of  years  to  create  It. 

But  we  take  these  moments  because  we 
value  this  wonderful  world  of  mountains, 
valleys,  streams,  and  forests — a  wonderful 
world  that  is  far  too  rare  In  our  crowded, 
mechanized  society.  We  know  how  much  we 
need  such  places.  And,  sadly,  we  know  how 
easy  it  Is  for  us  to  destroy  them.  Here  In  this 
magnificent  region,  we  have  a  heritage  of 
natural  beauty  that  is  ours  to  protect  and 
use  providently:  or  it  Is  ours  to  destroy.  If  we 
ignore  the  lessons  of  the  past. 

But,  wisely,  we  are  not  going  to  destroy 
our  heritage.  This  meeting  is  evidence  of  a 
public  determination  that  this  portion  of  the 
Monongahela  National  Forest  will  remain, 
unspoiled,  always  to  enrich  the  lives  of  those 
who  come  here.  That  determination,  ex- 
pressed through  the  active  support  of  people 
such  as  you.  is  the  force  that  has  encouraged 
the  Congress  oi  the  United  States  to  desig- 
nate these  100.000  acres  in  the  highest,  and 
a  most  beautiful,  part  of  this  State  for  public 
enjoyment.  The  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks 
National  Recreation  Area  Is  now  established 
by  an  act  of  Congress,  and.  I  firmly  believe, 
welcomed  by  all  who  seek  to  preserve  a  little 
more  breathing  space. 

You  are  witness  to  the  capacity  of  thib 
region  to  fulfill  its  purpose  for  healthful  out- 
door recreation.  Each  year  thousands  of 
others  share  the  same  pleasures  that  you  en- 
joy as  you  come  to  visit  this  region.  People 
will  continue  to  come — next  weekend,  next 
year,  and  the  year  after — In  growing  num- 
bers. 

Most  of  the  visitors  will  come  from  among 
the  3a  million  people  who  live  within  250 
miles  from  here,  chiefly  from  cities  and 
towns,  for  this  area  is  right  next  door  to  the 
most  populous,  most  crowded  part  of  the 
entire  country.  This  Is  an  area  of  great  open 
spaces  easily  accessible  to  those  who  need 
open  space  the  most. 

But  this  is  a  national  recreation  area,  not 
a  regional  one:  and  I  want  very  definitely  to 
emphasize  the  word  "National."  These 
mountains  are  a  national  asset.  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote  that  the  view  at  Harpers 
Ferry  was  worth  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 
Well,  then,  I  will  say  that  it  is  worth  travel- 
ing a  little  farther  to  see  the  top  of  West 
Virginia,  the  Smoke  Holes,  and  the  great 
rocks  standing  above  narrow  valleys.  Who 
here  tonight  would  not  recommend  this 
region  to  any  visitor  searching  for  America's 
scenic  grandeur? 

With  such  a  fine  area  as  this  now  In  pub- 
lic ownership,  and  managed  In  the  public 
Interest,  I  wonder  if  many  people  realize 
how  close  we  came  to  losing  It.  The  harsh 
details  of  the  past  have  faded.  The  beauti- 
ful countryside  shows  little  of  a  different 
kind  of  scene  that  was  once  all  too  apparent. 
It  was  a  scene  of  waste  and  destruction.  We 
might  well  remember  that  the  spirit  of  con- 
servation did  not  come  easily  to  the  moun- 
tains of  West  Virginia. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the  an- 
cient forests  of  these  mountains  were  cut — 
without  thought  of  new  forests  to  replace 
the  old — without  thought  of  the  needs  of 
another  generation.  Timber  was  stripped  to 
feed  hungry  mills;  and.  as  part  of  this  boom 


period,  the  great  sod  areas  were  plowed  up 
to  grow  food  for  loggers  and  mlllhands. 

Then  fire  swept  thro\igh  cutover  lands 
and  destroyed  healthy  forests  as  well. 
Floods  were  spawned  on  denuded  slopes  and 
rolled  down  Into  the  valleys  v/lth  tragic  reg- 
ularity. Moreover,  the  location  of  many 
farms  on  steep  slopes,  on  poor  soil,  only 
added  to  the  ruin  of  the  land. 

At  that  time,  no  authority  existed  to  pro- 
tect or  manage  these  lands  In  the  public 
interest.  There  was  no  system  of  forest  fire 
protection,  no  game  management,  no  or- 
ganized erosion  control,  none  of  the  con- 
servation measures  so  widely  recognized 
today. 

Fortunately,  the  abuse  did  not  go  unchal- 
lenged. Public  protest  found  voice  In  a  grow- 
ing conservation  movement,  inspired  by  pub- 
lic-spirited Americans  of  national  stature. 
People  cared  about  the  land  then,  as  they  do 
now.  They  wanted  the  land  managed  for  all 
time,  not  Just  for  a  quick  profit.  And  their 
concern  was  expressed  In  new  laws  and  in 
government  action. 

One  of  the  early  conservation  laws  was  the 
Weeks  law  of  1911.  It  provided  authority 
Ijy  which  20  million  acres  of  wornout,  abused 
lands  were  brought  under  national  forest 
production,  mostly  in  the  East  where  no 
public  domain  lands  remained.  It  author- 
ized the  Federal  Government  to  work  with 
the  States  for  forest  fire  control.  Because  of 
that  law,  the  Federal  Government — during 
the  last  50  years — has  purchased  and  restored 
more  than  800,000  acres  in  West  Virginia.  We 
are  standing  on  some  of  that  land.  These  are 
among  the  acres  we  are  now  proud  to  call 
the  Monongahela  National  Forest. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  Mononga- 
hela National  Forest  Is  an  effective  monu- 
ment to  the  conservation  movement.  It  Is 
particularly  Impressive  when  one  considers 
the  raw  area  with  which  the  Forest  Service 
started  working.  They  used  to  call  this  the 
Monongahela  National  Burn — it  looked  that 
bad.  But  foresters  went  to  work — and  they 
were  content  to  work  for  long-range  goals, 
knowing  that  they  might  never  live  to  see 
the  end  result  of  their  labors.  So  here,  on 
the  Monongahela.  they  have  gradually 
brought  the  land  back.  They  planted  trees, 
checked  erosion,  fought  fires,  and  Improved 
the  fish  and  wildlife  habitat.  Bit  by  bit.  they 
acquired  land  that  needed  better  manage- 
ment. Today  the  crystal  waters  of  Seneca 
Creek  flow  from  the  national  forest,  show- 
ing us  what  our  Potomac  River  might  again 
become.  And.  encouragingly,  the  work  still 
goes  on. 

However,  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  continu- 
ing struggle  for  conservation.  Most  of  us  are 
made  aware  of  this  by  the  abundance  of 
manmade  ugliness,  by  silt-choked  streams, 
by  endless  urban  sprawl,  and  by  many  signs 
of  neglect  or  outright  destruction  of  our 
greatest  resources. 

I  shall  dwell,  rather,  on  what  we  have  ac- 
complished here  in  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca 
Rocks  region.  A  law  has  been  passed  which 
I  think  we  can  call  a  milestone  in  West  Vir- 
ginia's quest  for  the  golden  fleece  of  tour- 
ism. Not  only  you  and  I,  and  the  people  of 
West  Virginia,  but  also  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  recognized  that  we  have 
something  special  here. 

We  can  be  grateful  for  that  recognition, 
and  proud,  too,  for  It  did  not  come  auto- 
matically. Some  years  back.  I  looked  for 
a  means  of  drawing  attention  to  Spruce 
Knob,  the  Smoke  Holes,  and  Seneca  Rocks. 
I  found,  happily,  that  many  others  shared 
my.  Interest;  therefore,  in  March  of  1963,  I 
introduced  a  bill  In  the  Senate,  in  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Randolph,  to  establish 
i>  this  country  as  a  national  recreation  area. 
The  bill  did  not  pass  In  the  88th  Congress, 
80  I  Introduced  it  again  In  the  89th.  Sub- 
committees of  the  House  and  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  held  hear- 
ings.   Support  began  to  build  up.    President 


Johnson  added  his  endorsement,  specifically, 
mentioning  this  area  as  a  "must"  item  In 
his  message  on  natural  beauty.  The  bill, 
S.  7,  was  finally  passed  by  Congress  on  Sep- 
tember 14  of  this  year,  and,  on  September 
28,  President  Johnson  signed  It  Into  law. 

Now  that  this  law  has  been  enacted,  the 
question  might  well  be  asked,  "What  will  we 
do  with  this  area?"  Quite  appropriately, 
that  Is  the  question  that  appears  to  be  on 
everyone's  mind.  With  the  national  spot- 
light on  Spruce  Knob,  It  is  very  much  on  my 
mind  as  well. 

In  response,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  this 
region  to  be  In  good  hands — responsible 
hands.  After  all,  the  evidence  is  all  around 
us. 

First,  let  us  consider  that  this  region  has 
been  made  a  national  recreation  area  because 
of  what  it  is — not  because  of  what  we  pro- 
pose to  do  to  it  or  with  It.  People  come 
here,  and  will  continue  to  come,  because  this 
is  a  magnificent  realm  of  natural  wonders. 

Nevertheless,  there  will  have  to  be  some 
developments  to  accommodate  the  many  vis- 
itors to  the  area.  And  that  is  what  causes 
most  of  the  concern  at  this  moment.  What 
sort  of  developments? 

I  would  prefer  to  meet  the  question  by 
looking  at  the  provisions  of  the  act  that  Is 
now  on  the  law  books.  Let  us  see  Just  what 
the  law  has  done. 

First,  It  has  placed  the  congressional  stamp 
of  approval  on  the  management  of  this  area 
for  outdoor  recreation.  It  hfis  provided  the 
spotlight  for  the  area  which  It  has  so  de- 
served— for  a  long  time. 

Second,  It  has  provided  a  means  of  as- 
suring that  all  of  the  conservation  programs 
in  this  area  will  move  ahead  more  rap- 
Idly — under  the  force  of  congressional  sanc- 
tion. This  Includes  programs  in  all  resource 
activities,  with  particular  emphasis  on  scenic 
protection  and  outdoor  recreation. 

The  act  provides  that  the  Forest  Service 
will  continue  to  manage  the  land,  which  is 
a  vote  of  confidence  for  the  way  It  has  been 
handled  so  far.  The  Forest  Service  will  con- 
tinue to  work  closely  with  the  West  Virginia 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  and  other 
groups  Interested  in  developing  the  full  po- 
tential of  this  area  for  outdoor  recreation. 

There  is  a  provision  that  deserves  special 
mention:  the  overall  size  and  boundaries. 
The  area  will  total  about  100,000  acres,  which 
will  Include  4.000  acres  not  heretofore  with- 
in the  national  forest  boundaries.  Since 
land  acquisition  will  depend  heavily  on  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund,  the  act 
specifically  makes  these  additional  4,000  acres 
eligible  for  acquisition  by  using  these  funds. 

But  the  question  of  development  remains. 
On  the  basis  of  congressional  hearings  and 
conferences  with  Forest  Service  officials,  I 
believe  I  can  look  ahead  and  give  you  some 
idea  of  what  I  foresee. 

One  of  the  first  Jobs  Is  going  to  be  the  ac- 
quisition of  key  tracts  of  land,  either 
through  full  Government  title  or  in  the 
form  of  easements.  Already  40.000  of  the 
100.000  acres  are  federally  owned.  Full  de- 
velopment will  require  acquisition  of  title 
or  easements  on  another  45.000  acres — pri- 
vately owned  land  within  the  national  for- 
est. The  Forest  Service  has  Indicated  that 
approximately  60  percent  of  this  remaining 
acreage  will  eventually  be  owned  by  the 
Government.  Scenic  or  conservation  ease- 
ments will  be  used  as  much  as  possible  to 
protect  the  appearances  of  the  landscape 
and  to  continue  many  of  the  present  com- 
patible uses,  such  as  certain  types  of  farm- 
ing,  grazing,  and   timber  management. 

The  physical  developments  of  this  area 
will  move  ahead  concurrently  with  land  ac- 
quisition. It  will  provide  basic  facilities  to 
accommodate  1  million  visitors  by  1970  and 
will  eventually  have  a  capacity  to  serve  5 
million  visitors  a  year. 

What  sort  of  facilities?  More  of  the  same, 
properly  located,  giving  each   of  the  many 


types  of  users  the  kind  of  recreation  he 
seeks.  There  vrtll  be  scenic  roads  and  over- 
looks for  those  traveling  by  car.  There  will 
be  campgrounds,  picnic  areas,  and  related 
facilities.  There  will  also  be  rugged  back 
country  for  those  who  want  less  of  civiliza- 
tion's trimmings.  Rock  climbers  and  cave 
explorers  will  continue  to  enjoy  this  coun- 
try. The  clear  headwaters  of  the  South 
Branch  will  continue  to  provide  pleasure 
for  Whitewater  canoeists  and  fishermen 
alike. 

I  consider  the  Spruce  Knob -Seneca  Rocks 
National  Recreation  Area  as  one  of  the  best 
investments  that  this  Nation  can  make  In 
its  public  lands.  We  will  be  making  needed 
capilial  improvements  In  an  outstanding  area 
adjacent  to  the  populous  northeastern  and 
mldwestern  regions. 

In  West  Virginia,  the  development  of  this 
area  will  have  definite  benefits  for  the  sur- 
rounding communities — and  I  think  such  an 
area  as  this  should  contribute  something 
tangible  to  the  lives  of  Its  people.  The 
building  of  roads,  trails,  campgrounds,  and 
picnic  areas  will  provide  Jobs  in  an  area  that 
for  too  long  has  had  too  few  Jobs.  The  con- 
tinued development  of  other  resources,  such 
as  timber  and  wildlife,  will  require  willing 
workers. 

But  beyond  the  benefits  of  direct  Federal 
employment,  this  area  will  attract  a  growing 
number  of  visitors  who  will  stimulate  local 
trade  through  their  purchase  of  goods  and 
services.  Many  visitors  will  want  the  com- 
forts of  home,  so  they  wUl  look  for  motels, 
restaurants,  and  resort  facilities  which  will 
be  provided  by  private  enterprise  in  the  sur- 
rounding area.  Even  those  who  choose  the 
more  rugged  outdoor  life  will  need  gas,  food, 
ammunition,  fishing  tackle,  and  many  other 
such  items  that  can  be  provided  locally. 

Economic  benefits  are  not,  of  course,  the 
only  ones  that  West  Virginia  will  receive. 
The  greatest  benefit  will  be  the  enjoyment 
of  the  national  recreation  area — a  benefit 
available  to  everyone  regardless  of  where  he 
lives.  People  will  come  here,  not  so  much 
because  of  new  motels  or  clean  campgrounds, 
but  because  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks 
region  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  exam- 
ples of  mountain  scenery  in  the  Appalachian 
region.  They  will  come — and  come  again — 
everyone  finding  something  to  enjoy  accord- 
ing to  individual  interests.  They  will  hunt. 
They  will  camp.  They  will  fish.  Or  perhaps 
they  may  Just  sit  and  listen  to  the  wind  In 
the  trees. 

Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  National  Rec- 
reation Area  will  be  the  place  to  come  to  ab- 
sorb the  majesty  of  West  Virginia — the  place 
to  see  and  feel  the  world  as  It  ought  to  be. 
This  Is  the  essence  of  what  West  Virginia 
win  soon  offer  to  the  citizens  of  our  Nation. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SURGICAL 
OPERATION 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
October  7,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  President's  Operation 
It's  inevitable  that  the  Illness  of  a  Presi- 
dent will  be  cause  for  not  only  some  sincere 
public  concern  but  for  a  good  deal  of  political 
flap.  But  taken  on  the  whole.  It  strikes  us 
that  Mr.  Johnson  has  sensibly  acted  to  mini- 
mize the  one  and  avoid  the  worst  of  the 
other. 

Faced  with  a  gall  bladder  operation,  he  had 
two  choices.  He  could  have  slipped  quietly 
Into  the  hospital,  had  his  operation  and  said 
nothing  about  It  until  it  was  all  over.  Se- 
crecy about  the  President's  health  has  not 
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been  unknown  In  the  past.  President  Cleve- 
land underwent  surgery  while  In  office  and 
the  public  learned  of  It  only  long  afterwards; 
President  Roosevelt  ran  for  reelection  when 
all  but  the  public  knew  he  was  seriously  HI. 

President  Johnson  chose  Instead  to  follow 
the  example  of  President  Elsenhower,  who 
saw  that  the  public  was  fully  Informed  after 
his  heart  attack  and  his  abdominal  sxirgery. 
Everybody  knows  about  Mr.  Johnson's  Illness, 
Its  cause  and  the  planned  remedy,  even  the 
day  of  the  operation. 

For  one  practical  thing,  this  puts  a  check 
on  the  rumor  mill  and  avoids  the  surely  un- 
settling effects  from  a  dramatic  and  unex- 
pected announcement  after  the  event  that 
the  {^resident  of  the  United  States  had  been 
operated  upon.  Beyond  that.  It  has  the  vir- 
tue of  treating  people  as  adults,  not  as  chil- 
dren to  be  shielded  from  the  fact  that  a  Pres- 
ident can  sufTer  the  ills  all  of  us  are  heir  to. 

The  candor  will  not  remove  the  concern 
with  which  everyone  will  await  word  from 
the  hospital  tomorrow.  It  should,  If  people 
react  In  adult  fashion,  keep  that  concern  In 
perspective  and  dampen  the  political  dis- 
turbance. A  small  point,  perhaps;  but  in 
contrast  with  the  past,  one  not  without  its 
importance. 


SALUTE  TO  PRESIDENT  AND  MRS. 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
passage  of  the  highway  beautiflcation  bill 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  fitting  con- 
clusion for  this  great  Congress.  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the 
crown  of  achievement  of  the  Johnson 
administration.  It  is  a  tribute  not  only 
to  the  vision  of  a  great  President  and  a 
hard-working,  constructive  Congress,  but 
it  is  especially  a  tribute  to  the  First  Lady 
of  our  land.  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is  for- 
tunate that  we  have  in  Mrs.  Johnson  a 
woman  of  rare  intelligence  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  public  interest.  Her  dream 
of  a  more  beautiful  America  may  very 
well  be  one  of  the  most  enduring  monu- 
ments of  the  1960's.  Through  her  tire- 
less efforts,  her  travels,  her  public  state- 
ments and  her  numerous  related  activi- 
ties, she  has  added  a  dynamic  new  di- 
mension to  "America,  the  Beautiful." 

I  think  it  is  regrettable  that  a  few 
Members  of  the  other  legislative  body, 
instead  of  discussing  the  merits  of  high- 
way beautiflcation,  utilized  their  allotted 
discussion  time  for  some  scofiBng  com- 
ments about  the  First  Lady's  concern  for 
the  quality  and  beauty  of  our  country- 
side. These  gentlemen  not  only  delayed 
action  with  irrelevant  attacks  on  the 
highway  beautiflcation  bill,  but  they  also 
created  a  needless  delay  which  made 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
miss  one  of  the  most  stirring  and  dra- 
matic evenings  I  have  ever  experienced — 
the  President's  salute  to  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to 
salute  both  President  Johnson  and  his 
gallant  lady  for  the  inspiring  vision  of 
America  that  they  have  held  up  to  us 
all.  We  are  about  to  complete  the  most 
constructive  and  impressive  legislative 
session  in  American  history.  Much  of 
the  credit  for  that  accomplishment  be- 
longs properly  to  the  President.  All  of 
this  has  been  accomplished  at  a  time 
when  the  administration  was  grievously 
burdened  with  dangerous  and  diflBcult 
foreign  policy  crises,  including  the  war  in 
Vietnam.      While    I    have    not    always 


agreed  with  every  asi)ect  of  our  foreign 
policy  in  recent  years,  I  have  developed 
a  growing  appreciation  for  President 
Johnson's  long-rang  conimitment  to 
peace. 

My  prayers  are  with  him  in  that  com- 
mitment and  for  his  speedy  recovery  and 
return  to  the  White  House. 


PROPOSED  MEDICAL  TRAINING  FOR 
ARCTIC  DOCTORS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  a 
story  appeared  in  the  Anchorage  Times 
for  September  15  announcing  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Academy  of  Gen- 
eral Practice  was  recommending  a  spe- 
cial training  program  for  doctors  who  will 
be  practicing  in  the  Arctic  regions  of 
Alaska.  The  practice  of  medicine  in  the 
Arctic  is  complicated  by  many  factors. 
Dr.  Carroll  L.  Witten.  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
president  of  the  academy,  chose  a  partic- 
ularly apt  phrase  to  describe  one  of  the 
complications.  He  said  that  Alaska  has 
many  peculiar  problems  as  to  the  size  and 
availability  of  villages. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Anchorage 
Times  be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  so  that  Con- 
gress will  better  understand  the  recom- 
mendations soon  to  be  made  to  the  Sur- 
geon General. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Medic  Team  To  Ask  Bush  Area  Training 

The  recommendation  which  would  provide 
a  2-year  training  program  to  qualify  physi- 
cians to  practice  In  remote  regions  of  Alaska 
Is  being  advanced  by  a  committee  from  the 
American  Academy  of  General  Practice. 

The  committee  which  will  present  its  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Division  of  Indian 
Health  in  Washington  is  composed  of  Dr. 
Edward  J.  Kowalewskl,  Akron,  Pa.,  chairman; 
Dr.  Carroll  L.  Witten,  Louisville,  Ky..  presi- 
dent of  the  academy  and  consultant  to  the 
Surgeon  General;  Dr.  Paul  S.  Read.  Omaha. 
Nebr.,  and  Dr.  Herman  E.  DrUl,  Hosklns, 
Minn. 

r>r.  Kowalewskl  said  the  new  program 
would  provide  new  or  additional  services  to 
interior  Alaska,  and  also  would  relieve  the 
Alaska  Native  Hospital  of  an  overflowing 
number  of  patients. 

Twelve  to  sixteen  volunteer  physicians 
would  be  trained  at  the  hospital  and  in  the 
bush,  then  would  remain  at  an  assigned  area. 
Many  times  the  physician  would  be  the  only 
doctor  in  a  wide  area  of  Alaska. 

Another  recommendation  by  the  committee 
would  provide  volunteer  help  to  replace  doc- 
tors who  presently  are  practicing  in  remote 
areas  but  cannot  leave  becavise  no  other 
physician's  services  would  be  avaUable. 

The  volunteer  help  would  allow  the  reg- 
ular physician  to  take  3  or  4  weeks  to  brush 
up  on  new  advances  in  medicine  and  to  take 
a  vacation  from  his  duties. 

In  a  third  recommendation,  the  commit- 
tee would  Increase  the  number  of  Health 
Aid  program  volunteers  who  are  operating 
in  remote  Alaska.  The  volunteers,  which 
have  been  serving  Alaska  nearly  28  years, 
are  young  people  trained  to  recognize  symp- 
toms of  patients  and  to  radio  the  informa- 
tion to  a  central  station. 

A  physician  then  prescribes  medicines 
which  the  volunteer  has  available.  The  sys- 
tem U  under  the  direction  of  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

"We  were  very  impressed  with  the  profi- 
ciency of  medical  care  In  Alaska."  said  Dr. 
Witten.  "even  though  Alaska  has  many  pecu- 


liar problems  as  to  size  and  availability  of 
villages. 

"The  Health  Aid  service  Is  especially  well 
developed,  and  we  are  recommending  that 
these  volunteers  be  commended  both  pub- 
llcly  and  officially." 


SUPPORT  FOR  UNDERGROUND 
TRANSMISSION  LINES 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
recently  introduced  two  measures.  S.  2507 
and  S.  2508,  to  promote  research  and 
development  into  an  economic  and  prac- 
tical program  of  burying  underground 
transmission  lines.  An  article  in  the 
September  27  issue  of  the  trade  maga- 
zine Electrical  World  reviews  the  interest 
generated  by  my  proposals  within  the 
utility  industry  and  the  appropriate  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Johnson 
administration.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Much  R.  &  D.  for  Buried  Transmis- 
sion?— Edison  Electric  Institute  Creates 
Task  Force  To  Consider  Stepping  up  Ex- 
tra High  Voltage  Cable  Program — Peder.\l 
Agencies  Weigh  Response  To  President's 
Plea 

The  Investor-owned  utility  industry  la 
seriously  considering  stepping  up  Its  R.  &  D. 
program  in  undergroixnd  transmission.  At 
the  same  time.  Federal  agencies  are  ponder- 
ing their  next  step  in  response  to  President 
Johnson's  call  for  accelerated  research  In  this 
area.  But  there  are  questions  all  around  as 
to  Just  what  the  President  Is  after  and  what 
direction  industry  and  Government  efforts 
will  take. 

At  a  meeting  September  9.  the  Edison  Elec- 
tric Institute  Board  approved  creation  of  a 
task  force  that  would  suggest  ways  for  ac- 
celerating the  extra  high  voltage  cable  re- 
search and  development  program  now  being 
conducted  by  the  Edison  Electric  Institute 
Transmission  and  Distribution  Committee. 
The  new  task  force  is  also  directed  to  con- 
sider the  feasibility  of  an  expanded  research 
activity  relating  to  both  a.c.  and  d.c.  cable 
In  the  extra  high  voltage  range.  The  Edison 
Electric  Institute  Board  Is  asking  the  new 
group  to  come  up  with  cost  data  on  an  ex- 
panded program  by  December. 

Announcement  of  Edison  Electric  Insti- 
tute's action  carried  no  reference  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  statement  of  August  24  in 
which  he  reported  that  he  had  instructed 
his  science  adviser.  Dr.  Donald  Horning,  "to 
work  with  the  appropriate  Federal  Depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  speed  our  research 
Into  the  technology  of  placing  high  voltage 
lines  underground."  The  statement  was  is- 
sued at  the  time  the  President  signed  the 
bill  permitting  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion to  build  overhead  transmission  lines  to 
serve  its  Standard  Linear  Accelerator  Center. 

Also  in  the  statement,  Johnson  said.  "I 
have  Instructed  the  AEC  to  give  great  weight 
to  the  natural  environment  In  constructing 
the  line,  including  not  only  the  design  of 
the  poles  but  to  their  location  and  to  the 
clearing  operations."  A  vertical  configura- 
tion on  metal  poles  has  been  proposed  for 
the  220-kllovolt  Stanford  line. 

Acting  on  the  President's  Instructions, 
Horning  has  talked  with  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  the  Interior  Department  on 
spurring  underground  transmission  research. 
But  neither  Hornig  nor  the  agencies  has  seen 
fit  to  disclose  the  nature  or  content  of  these 
conversations. 

Yet,  there  is  talk  among  Government  pow- 
er men  of  the  possibility  that  the  adminis- 
tration may  begin  a  drive  this  year  for  legls- 
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lation  to  authorize  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  projects  on  underground 
transmission.  Measures  along  these  lines 
have  previously  been  introduced  In  the  House 
by  Representative  Richard  L.  Ottinger,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  New  York,  and  Senator  Maurine  B. 
Nettberger,  Democrat,  of  Oregon.  The  Ot- 
tinger bUl  (H.R.  10514)  caUs  for  a  $30  million 
program;  the  Neuberger  bill  (S.  2508)  calls 
for  a  $150  million  research  program. 

There  is  some  feeling  at  Interior  that  no  big 
push  on  underground  transmission  R.  &  D. 
can  be  mounted  without  a  new  appropria- 
tion such  as  would  be  authorized  under  terms 
of  the  Ottinger  or  Neuberger  bills.  While 
relatively  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
these  bills  up  to  now,  they  would  assume 
significance  If  chosen  as  an  administration 
vehicle  for  expanding  Federal  effort  In  the 
underground  transmission  field. 

Meanwhile,  at  FPC,  the  Industry  task  force 
on  underground  transmission  continues  Its 
work.  A  report  Is  expected  from  this  group 
early  next  year.  It  Is  looking  into  research 
only  in  a  general  way — being  concerned  spe- 
cifically with  such  matters  as:  (1)  Finding 
ways  to  express  underground  transmission 
terminology  in  layman's  language  so  utilities 
can  discuss  the  situation  with  Government 
leaders  at  local  and  other  levels;  (2)  deter- 
mining the  state  of  the  art;  (3)  determining 
the  economics  of  overhead  versus  under- 
ground lines;  (4)  defining  the  relation  of 
underground  costs  to  overall  utility  costs 
as  the.se  apply  to  Individual  power  bills. 

Tlie  FPC  effort  at  this  timp  appears  more 
concerned  with  determining  costs  and  evalu- 
ating appiications.  Interior  seems  more  con- 
cerned with  initiating  some  type  of  research 
and  development  program. 

Earlier  this  year,  a  three-man  Interior  team 
(Special  Research  Assistant  Morgan  Dubrow. 
Reclamation  Engineer  Ted  Mermel.  and  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  Engineer  Eu- 
gene Starr)  reviewed  underground,  but  this 
was  aimed  directly  at  what  should  be  done 
about  the  controversial  345-kllovolt  lines 
from  the  Cornwall  pumped-storage  plant  In 
New  York.  That  group  decided  It  would  be 
uneconomic  to  mount  a  campaign  to  urge 
that  the  lines  be  buried.  The  recommenda- 
tion went  directly  to  the  White  House  for  the 
President's  consideration. 

Informed  observers  in  Washington  think 
there  is  a  likelihood  that  hearings  may  begin 
before  the  end  of  the  year  on  underground 
transmission.  But  Just  what  form  such 
hearings  lake,  anci  in  what  forum  they  will 
be  conducted  depends  on  what  President 
Johnson  and  liis  administration  are  after.  If 
hearings  are  not  conducted  this  year  due  to 
the  impending  adjournment  of  Congress. 
then  these  observers  look  for  a  real  push 
early  next  year. 

Comment  on  the  Industry  role  In  the 
larger  natural  beauty  campaign  came  from 
still  another  administration  source  In  recent 
weeks.  Speaking  before  a  gathering  of  con- 
servEtloniots  groups  In  Wyoming,  the  Presi- 
dents wife  made  passing  reference  to  several 
contributions  made  toward  improving  the 
appearance  of  utility  Installations. 


BIG  BROTHER  IN  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  SERVICE:  EDITORIALS 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
recently  i  have  received  a  large  number 
or  editorials  dealing  with  the  curbing  of 
Big  Brother  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  All  of  the  articles,  uith  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  are  critical  of  the  IRS 
practices  exposed  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Proce- 
aure  in  recent  hearings. 

In  the  interest  of  fairness,  I  wish  to 
oring  some  of  the  more  outstanding 
wiltorials  to  public  attention— both 
favorable  and  unfavorable. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
one  critical  and  seven  favorable  articles 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom    the    Amsterdam     (N.T.)     Recorder, 

Aug.  2,  1965] 

Wiretap  Evtoenck 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  admits  It 
has  resorted  to  the  use  of  wiretaps,  hidden 
microphones,  and  two-way  mirrors  while 
investigating  suspected  tax  frauds.  But  it 
insists  such  tactics  have  been  limited  to  the 
campaign  against  organized  crime  and  never 
in  probes  of  ordinary  taxpayers. 

Neither  the  IRS  nor  the  average  American 
citizen  condones  trickery.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  Income  tax  violations  constitute 
about  the  only  charges  against  racketeers 
that  result  in  conviction. 

The  record  proves  that  it  Is  difficult  to 
obtain  evidence  against  organized  racketeer- 
ing. Informers  must  be  able  to  Identify 
criminals  without  being  seen,  and  the  devices 
being  used  by  the  IRS  appear  to  be  the  only 
way  of  accomplishing  that. 

So  either  the  Government  employs  avail- 
able techniques  to  break  up  crime  rings  or 
permits  them  to  operate  unmolested.  Of  the 
two  choices  this  allows,  we  think  the  IRS  has 
made  the  right  one. 

I  Prom  the  Progressive,  Sept.  1965] 

Due  process  still  has  Its  champions  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  wiretapping 
is  frowned  upon,  and  illegal  searches  and 
seizures  are  condemned.  This  Is  our  hopeful 
conclusion  after  observing  Senator  Edward 
V.  Long's  investigation  of  illicit  surveUlance 
techniques  employed  by  the  intelligence  di- 
vision of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  We 
would  be  more  encouraged  stlU  if  Long's 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  were  to  go 
on  to  scrutinize  the  practices  of  the  sacro- 
sanct FBI  and  the  score  or  so  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  that  maintain  their  own  police 
and  Intelligence  forces.  Incursions  Into  the 
rights  of  alleged  tax  evaders  seem  to  strike 
a  more  responsive  chord  than  assaults  on 
the  liberties  of  other  citizens. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  IRS  was  un- 
worthy of  the  subcommittee's  attention.  On 
the  basis  of  testimony  taken  by  Long  and  his 
colleagues,  the  Treasury's  electronics  devices 
school  is  clearly  one  of  the  more  advanced 
educational  Institutions  of  its  type.  IRS 
apparently  operates  its  blackllght  scopes, 
concealed  recorders,  two-way  mirrors,  and 
wiretapping  gear  with  a  deftness  worthy  of 
007  or  the  Man  from  U.N.C.LJ;. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Service's  operatives, 
on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  be  more  reminis- 
cent of  Dick  Tracy  or  Little  Orphan  Annie. 
When  Senator  Long  asked  O.  Burke  Yimg, 
who  teaches  at  the  electronics  devices  school, 
whether  questions  of  guilt  and  Innocence 
should  not  be  decided  by  Juries  rather  than 
agents,  Yung  protested  that  he  had  taken 
an  oath  to  defend  the  Constitution  against 
all  enemies,  and  that  he  believed  he  had 
done  so. 

We  were  not  present  when  Yung  and  his 
fellow  agents  took  their  oath  of  office,  but  if 
it  followed  the  usual  Federal  form,  it  called 
on  them  to  uphold  the  Constitution  aa  well 
as  to  defend  It. 

[Prom  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier,  July  31, 
1965] 
More  IRS  Snooping 
A  Senate  subcommittee  investigating  Gov- 
ernment Invasions  of  privacy  goes  en  piling 
up  evidence  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice Is  one  of  the  worst  offenders.    Some  might 
argue  that  the  IRS.  after  all.  does  Its  snoop- 
ing  In   a   good   cause   and   thus   should   be 
leniently  Judged.    What  this  argument  bolls 


<town  to  Is  a  contention  that  collecting 
money  for  Uncle  Sam's  coffers  Justiflee  vio- 
lating the  safeguards  written  into  the  Con- 
stitution.   We  do  not  think  so. 

The  argument  Is  even  thinner  than  that. 
For  snooping  devices,  electronic  and  other- 

^we^nS^th^^^'j,----^^^^^ 

wa^ySllVthl'Jor  "'  ^^"^^^  -  ^"' 
fled^ho^  "^^'^t  bearing,  an  IRS  agent  testl- 

»;  t^^T^°^  ^^^'■^  °^"er  to  sneak  a  look 
at  What  was  believed  to  be  a  vault  fn  Se 

r^!f ^f^;w  "^^  ^*^*  t"™ed  out  to  be  a 
c«tep  clothes  closet,  but  that  makes  no  dlf! 

$^«  f  V^  as  the  IRS  method  is  concerned 

S^t  ^l  ^  ^,  ^^^^""^  ''»**»°"t  a  war- 
observeJ^th.^f  *'  testimony  that  he  also 
iW^»  "^®  ^^"^  owner's  wife  through  a 

long-range  snooperscope  while  she  wi  fun- 

«rt»K^  -,  ^^'  Instances  of  eavesdroDDln? 
With  various  electronic  devices.    Such^Sadi 

llkelv  to  bJ^H^'r  "^"'^  sophlstSted^^nl; 

SiruX^rcrT^UvSrnfsr 

«?n  of^h^*'"''""'^  ^'°e  then?.Tn  vii": 
purpose     '      ""•  °°  '"^*^'-  ^^'^  l^^d^ble  its 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (liT)  American.  Aug   10 
1965]  •*■      • 

CONTEOLLINO  TAX  SnoopS 

cl^^Mal  Z?.!f  "^  ^°i'««ing  taxes,  it  seems 
1-ied.r  tnat  some  agents  and  offlciais  r>f  <•»,« 

mtoors    m   supposedly   private    conference 
Long  said  Sheldon  S.  Cohen  Intem.i  o., 

thing  going  on  in  a  room.)  ^^" 

tiip'^K  ^^^^^enounced  such  snooping  nrac- 
tices  by  Federal  agencies  as  unneSi^  ?^ 

Bu  °?he°//f'^"-'^-^^''^^  °f  course  STe?  are" 

make^  It  ilw,  'T""^'  consideration ^S 
makes    it    particularly    important    to    stop 

fhiL^  *^  «  Federal  agencies  seem  to  adoot 
these  practices  without  a  qualm  as  long  Js 

?u7h\'^sSt^K-ii^4l^h^t^°  f '^" 

mainly  have  no  ,':Z  ?o  keSpnic^an'S; 
from  using  any  method  It  can  to  eet  InrT^ 

SderbV°  nl^V^^  "^"^-^  "-  "-^- 

an?fmTar%^-renrb:S"4-p:-^^ 

jTan?SS"n  75*  ^  ^^^  are^ouTJfdJ  a 
i^;  t^.,'^"  °°*  ''«°y  themselves  any  useful 
tool  in  doing  it.  The  policing  win  i^  ud  to 
Congress  and  the  court*-and  we  hSe  £? 
ator  LONG'S  findings  will  pro^Jt^L?^ 
tighten  controls  on  Government  «ioS>tog. 

[Prom   the   New   York    (N.T.)    World-'We- 
gram  &  Sun.  Aug.  11,  1965] 
Bugs  in  the  Phonx  Booth 
Of  all   the  disclosures  emerging  from  a 
Senate  subcommittee  inquiry  Into  Govern- 
mental wiretapping,  perhaps  the  damnedest 
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yet  18  the  admission  by  the  Miami  Chief  of 
Intelligence  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
that  agents  had  bugged  a  public  telephone 
booth  and  recorded  all  conversations. 

The  reason?  The  booth  had  been  used 
often  by  a  suspected  bookmaker. 

So,  in  the  process,  all  other  dialogs  rip- 
pling across  the  wires  were  also  eaves- 
dropped by  big  brother. 

A  Senator  asked  the  Miami  sleuth  If  it 
wasn't  a  moral.  If  not  legal,  violation  to 
eavesdrop  on  people  who  were  not  even 
under  suspicion.  The  witness  paused,  then 
said  yes,  he  guessed  it  was 

Obviously  this  bugging  business  has  gone 
beyond  all  bounds  of  necessity,  sense,  or 
taste.  Out  of  the  Senate  hearings  had  bet- 
ter come  some  stern  restraints  on  electronic 
snooping.  Government  style. 


[Prom  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Morning 
Trlbvme,  Aug.  11,  1965] 

U.S.  Agencies  Need  Rttles  on  Snooping 

Althoxigh  confession  may  be  good  for  the 
soul,  it  is  hardly  sufficient  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  other  Government 
agencies  that  have  engaged  in  a  surprising 
amount  of  wiretapping,  use  of  two-way 
mirrors,  and  other  secret  techniques  in  over- 
zealous  efforts  to  keep  the  public  honest. 

The  latest  disclosure  is  that  the  IRS  since 
1958  had  Installed  and  sometimes  used  two- 
way  mirrors  and  hidden  microphones  in  26 
cities.  Yet,  by  what  authority  were  these 
widespread  installations  made,  and  what  real 
steps  have  been  taken  to  prevent  their  use 
again?  The  answers  thus  far  have  been 
few. 

Apparently  the  former  IRS  Commissioner, 
Mortimer  M.  Caplin,  had  developed  an  eager 
group  of  antlracketeer  specialists  who  re- 
ported directly  to  Washington  and  who  were 
not  closely  supervised  by  district  and  re- 
gional directors.  Senator  Edward  V.  Long, 
Democrat,  of  Missouri,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  investigating  these  things, 
said  some  agents  abused  this  freedom  by 
engaging  In  Illegal  wiretapping.  Then  the 
present  Commissioner,  Sheldon  Cohen, 
ordered  his  local  directors  to  assume  close 
supervision  of  the  racket  investigations. 

But  simply  closer  supervision  at  a  lesser 
level  is  not  a  satisfactory  deterrent,  for  it  Is 
rather  unlikely  that  some  local  IRS  officials 
were  not  aware  of  this  organized  spying. 
Explicit  legislative  or  administrative  con- 
trols, with  procedures  that  will  back  check  on 
their  enforcement  and  leave  no  doubt  about 
their  meaning,  are  what  is  lacking. 

IProm  the  Chicago   (111.)   Daily  News,  Aug. 
16,  1965) 

"Btjgs"  in  the  REVENrE  Service 
Under  the  prodding  of  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee, the  Internal  Revenue  Service  now 
acknowledges  that  It  has  made  a  widespread 
practice  of  spying  and  snooping  on  citizens. 
In  at  least  22  cities,  IRS  offices  had  bugged 
conference  rooms,  and  at  least  10  instances  of 
two-way  mirrors  were  uncovered. 

It  Is  small  comfort  to  be  told  that  the 
hidden  microphones  in  Chicago  and  other 
cities  "were  not  used  on  the  average  tax- 
payer," but  only  in  investigating  organized 
crime.  The  mikes  were  there,  and  the 
chance  remarks  of  any  unsuspecting  visitor 
to  the  conference  rooms  could  have  been 
recorded. 

The  practice  of  eavesdropping  spread  In 
spite  of  Instructions  to  the  contrary  from 
the  top  levels  of  Government.  It  came  to 
light  only  because  of  the  persistent  digging 
of  Senator  Edwahd  V.  Long.  Democrat,  of 
Missouri.  Commissioner  Sheldon  Cohen, 
head  of  the  IRS,  "was  not  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  these  devices  were  used,"  said 
a  spokesman. 


The  insidious  growth  of  such  practices  in 
a  supposedly  free  society  Is  shocking  and 
degrading.  We  expect  this  sort  of  spying  on 
citizens  in  a  police  state,  but  not  in  Amer- 
ica. And  the  lengthening  list  of  bugged 
rooms  eloquently  supports  the  proposition 
that  wiretapping  is  an  evil  that,  once  begun, 
all  too  easily  gets  out  of  hand. 

If  the  IRS  needs  broader  powers  to  Investi- 
gate tax  evasion  and  assist  In  the  war  on 
organized  crime,  let  It  seek  and  use  such 
powers  openly,  If  It  can  Justify  them  to  the 
public.  But  imtil  or  unless  it  gets  such 
powers,  the  agents  who  have  been  playing 
"big  brother"  should  have  their  knuckles 
rapped. 


[Prom  the  Dally  Mall,  Anderson,  S.C.  Sept. 

8,  1965] 

It's  Time  To  Unbug 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  In- 
formed Senator  Edwabd  V.  Long  that  It's 
going  to  stop  doing  what  it  should  never  have 
been  doing  In  the  first  place. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Missouri  Democrat,  who 
Is  In  charge  of  a  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee Investigating  the  ofttlmes  illegal  spy- 
ing by  Federal  agents,  especially  revenuers, 
into  the  lives  of  private  citizens,  IRS  Com- 
missioner Sheldon  3.  Cohen  has  revealed 
the  names  of  cities  In  which  the  agency  had 
Installed  v£irlous  surveillance  gadgets  In  Its 
conference  rooms. 

In  10  cities.  Including  Greenville,  S.C,  and 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  agents  had  been  using  two- 
way  mirrors  with  which  they  could  watch 
taxpayers  without  themselves  being  watched. 

In  21  cities,  also  including  Montgomery, 
concealed  microphones  had  been  placed  so 
that  the  agents  could  hear  without  being 
overheard.  Not  a  very  pretty  plctiore.  And 
not  very  legal,  either.  The  privacy  of  com- 
munications between  a  lawyer  and  his  client 
Is  supposed  to  be  respected,  even  by  Investi- 
gators looking  for  evidence  of  Illegal  ac- 
tivities. 

Now  the  IRS  says  it  will  unbug  its  con- 
ference rooms.  This  Is,  we  suppose,  progress, 
and  perhaps  we  should  be  grateful,  but  we 
can't  help  wondering  what  other  malprac- 
tices Senator  Long's  subcommittee  Is  going 
to  uncover. 

The  IRS  seems  to  be  "hooked"  on  wire- 
tapping, even  though  the  agency  knows  and 
the  agents  know  that  wiretapping  evidence 
can't  be  xised  In  Federal  courts  and  can  even 
ruin  a  case  that's  based  on  It.  The  IRS  Is 
under  Presidential  orders  to  kick  the  habit, 
but  the  attitude  of  some  of  its  agents  sug- 
gests that  won't  be  easy.  In  Miami,  Fla., 
the  other  day.  the  longtime  head  of  the 
agency's  intelligence  division  there  confessed 
to  Senator  Long  that  his  agents  had  bugged 
a  public  telephone  and  recorded  all  conversa- 
tions from  the  booth. 

"Was  this  not  a  moral,  if  not  a  legal 
violation  to  eavesdrop  on  people  who  were 
not  even  under  suspicion?"  the  Missouri 
Democrat  asked.  "Yes,"  replied  the  division 
chief  after  a  long  pause,  "I  guess  it  was." 

And  a  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  special  agent  asked 
if  he  hadn't  felt  embarrassed  about  his  Ille- 
gal entrance  Into  a  private  citizen's  office  to 
plant  an  illegal  bug.  replied:  "I  never  gave 
it  a  thought." 

No  one  ought  to  be  allowed  to  get  away 
with  evading  his  taxes.  But  no  one  either 
should  be  allowed  to  get  away  with  evading 
the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  laws,  and  that  in- 
cludes in  particular  those  sworn  to  uphold 
them.  "Criminal  prosecution."  said  the  late 
Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  "should  not  be 
deemed  a  dirty  game  in  which  "the  dirty 
business'  of  criminals  is  outwitted  by  'the 
dirty  business'  of  law  officers." 

If  IRS  agents  or  any  other  governmental 
officers  at  any  level  flout  the  law  they  breed 
contempt  for  the  law,  and  if  anything  may 
truly  be  called  subversive  this  Is  It. 


PRESIDENT  RENEWS  THE  FLAME 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  torch  of  freedom  must  eternally  be 
rekindled  with  acts  of  justice. 

The  recent  signing  of  the  immigration 
bill  was  such  an  act,  and  it  was  fitting 
that  this  should  be  done  by  the  colossal 
statue,  designed  by  Bartholdi,  and  pre- 
sented by  the  people  of  France  on  the 
100th  anniversary  of  American  inde- 
pendence. 

Emma    Lazarus'    inscription    on   the 
Statue  of  Liberty  is  well  known: 
Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 
Your  huddled   masses  yearning  to   breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore, 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tossed,  to 

me: 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

In  the  beginning,  of  course,  there  was 
unlimited  irMnigration  to  this  country. 

Then,  shortly  after  World  War  I,  im- 
migration was  definitely  restricted. 

Immigrants  numbered  over  1  million 
in  1910.  Very  few  came  during  the  war. 
By  1920,  over  400,000  were  admitted. 

Then  a  national  policy  of  strict  limita- 
tion was  adopted. 

Immigrants,  except  those  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  were  admitted  only 
in  definite  quotas  from  each  country. 

When  signing  the  new  bill.  President 
Johnson  said  the  old  system  represented 
a  "harsh  injustice,"  that  the  system 
violated  the  basic  principle  of  our  de- 
mocracy, the  principle  that  values  and 
rewards  each  man  on  the  basis  of  his 
merit  as  a  man. 

Now,  "Those  who  come  will  come  be- 
cause of  what  they  are — not  because  of 
the  land  from  which  they  sprung." 
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PULASKI  DAY  CELEBRATION 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, October  10,  I  was  privileged  to  at- 
tend the  parade  and  banquet  honoring 
Brig.  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski  in  Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

This  celebration  annually  highlisht? 
the  contribution  that  General  Pulaski 
made  to  this  country  and  the  continuing 
contributions  that  have  been  made  by 
Americans  of  Polish  descent. 

At  this  year's  celebration  the  Council 
of  Polish  Societies  and  Clubs  in  the  State 
of  Delaware  and  the  Delaware  Division 
of  the  Polish- American  Congress  adopted 
a  resolution.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  resolution  be  included  as  a  pan 
of  my  remarks  and  commend  its  reading 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Resoltttion 

Whereas  in  a  rapidly  changing  and  in- 
creasingly chaotic  world,  we  must  cling  to 
the  fundamental  principles  among  nations 
those  of  freedom  and  justice,  and  we  shotild 
feel  it  our  duty  to  restore  them  where  they 
are  missing,  and 

Whereas  Inspired  by  the  thought  of  Casi- 
mir Pulaski's  life  who  came  to  this  land  to 
help  other  people  In  their  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  finally  sacrificed  his  life  for  their 
cause  and  common  ideals:  we,  Americans  of 
Polish  descent,  assembled  In  the  afternoon 


of  October  10,  1965,  at  the  Pulaski  Triangle 
in  Wilmington,  Del.,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the 
occasion  of  celebrations  in  memory  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski,  sponsored  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Polish  Societies  and  Clubs  in  the  State 
of  Delaware  and  the  Delaware  Division  of 
the  Polish  American  Congress;  and  mindful 
that,  because  of  our  origin,  oiu-  opinion  on 
the  chaotic  world  aflfalrs  can  be  of  service  to 
our  country,  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  to  our  leaders. 

Resolved,  That  In  any  policy  adopted  to- 
ward Eastern  Europe  in  general  and  toward 
Poland  in  particular,  a  distinction  should  be 
made  between  the  countries  and  their  rulers 
who  may  have  been  imposed  by  force  on  the 
peoples  concerned,  and  that  the  policy  of 
"building  bridges"  should  be  referred  to  the 
people  and  not  to  their  governments: 

That,  while  endorsing  the  above  policy.  It 
cannot  accomplish  a  great  deal  without  a 
resolute  diplomatic  action  at  an  opportune 
moment; 

That,  any  agreements  with  Soviet  Russia, 
who  may  be  pressured  by  circumstances  to 
come  to  terms  with  us,  should  be  preceded 
by  restoration  of  freedom  to  the  people  of 
Poland  deprived  of  It  by  Russia  after  World 
War  II; 

That  the  recognition  of  the  present  border 
between  Germany  and  Poland  on  the  Oder 
and  Neisse  Rivers  will  not  change  the  "de 
facto"  status  of  the  questionable  territories 
as  they  are  populated  by  Poles,  integrated 
with  Poland  and  regarded  as  a  return  of 
previous  national  possessions  of  Poland;  and 
that  such  recognition  will  become  a  factor 
In  helping  the  Poles  release  themselves  from 
the  Communist  yoke,  and  of  arresting  the 
encouragement  of  German  revisionism,  a  re- 
action increasingly  strong  in  Germany; 

That  the  celebrations  of  Poland's  millen- 
nium of  Christianity  during  the  next  year  will 
be  an  occasion  for  our  country  to  emphasize 
our  links  with  Poland  and  to  demonstrate 
our  common  cultural  heritage,  and  that  such 
celebrations  will  give  the  people  of  Poland 
hope  and  courage  toward  attaining  so  greatly 
desired  and  so  greatly  deserved  freedom  from 
oppression;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Delaware  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentative to  Congress,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  and  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Poland,  to  whom  we  extend  our 
wishes  of  success  on  his  new  appointment. 

For  the  Council  of  Polish  Societies  and 
Clubs  in  the  State  of  Delaware  and  the 
Delaware  Division  of  the  Polish  American 
Congress. 

Adam  J.  Rosiak,  President 
Angela  C.  TtmocHY, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 


SHIPMENT  OF  WHEAT  TO  COMMU- 
NIST COUNTRIES  IN  AMERICAN 
BOTTOMS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, October  8,  11  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  headed  by 
the  chairman,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  PuLBRiGHTl,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  subsequently  released  to  the 
press,  advocating  that  the  50-percent  re- 
quirement of  shipments  of  wheat  in 
American  bottoms  to  certain  Communist 
count:  ies,  including  the  Soviet  Union, 
should  be  revoked  administratively. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
that  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMrPTEE  on  Foreign  Relations, 

October  7.  1965. 
The  PREsroENT, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mh.  President:  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  completed  2  full  days 
of  hearings  on  the  shipping  restriction  af- 
fecting sales  of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  nations  of  Eastern  Europe.  This  let- 
ter is  sent  to  advise  you  of  the  concern  of 
the  undersigned  members  of  the  committee 
over  the  problems  created  by  that  restriction. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  serious 
doubts  were  created  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
requirement  places  the  United  States  in  vio- 
lation of  the  nondiscriminatory  shipping 
clauses  in  our  treaties  with  some  30  nations. 
We  believe  that  it  violates  the  spirit,  if  not 
the  letter,  of  these  treaties.  Persuasive  legal 
arguments  have  also  been  made  that  the  reg- 
ulation is  not  in  keeping  with  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  in  enacting  section  3(c)  of  the 
Export  Control  Act  placing  agricultural  com- 
modies  in  a  special  category  for  export  regu- 
lation. We  do  not  think,  however,  that  this 
issue  should  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  legal 
niceties,  but  on  the  grounds  of  whether  or 
not  the  restriction  furthers  the  national 
interest. 

We  are  unable  to  find  any  evidence  that 
the  existence  of  the  50-percent  requirement 
helps  the  American  merchant  marine,  the 
intended  beneficiary,  or  any  other  segment 
of  our  economy.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
convinced  that  It  is  a  self-defeating  device 
which  has  hurt  the  Interests  of  the  maritime 
industry,  farmers,  and  taxpayers.  No  one 
benefits  from  the  restriction,  yet  its  existence 
is  a  burden  on  our  trade  policies  generally. 

We  do  no  know  if  the  Soviet  Union  will 
buy  additional  wheat  from  us  if  the  50- 
percent  requirement  is  removed.  But  it  is 
clear  that  they  will  not  do  so  as  long  as  they 
must  pay  a  higher  price  than  that  paid  by 
countries  not  affected  by  the  restriction. 
Even  if  additional  sales  are  never  made,  the 
regulation  should  be  canceled.  Its  existence 
undermines  our  attempts  to  get  other  In- 
dustrial powers  to  remove  nontariff  barriers 
to  trade;  it  is  an  unnecessary  irritant  to 
many  of  our  major  trading  partners,  such 
as  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan;  and 
It  tends  to  defeat  the  administration's  policy 
of  Improving  trade  relations  with  the  na- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  obvious  also 
that  sales  of  additional  wheat  would  help 
solve  our  critical  balance-of -payments  prob- 
lem. These  and  other  factors  Justify  a 
change  in  policy  whether  or  not  additional 
wheat  sales  to  the  Communist  countries  are 
likely. 

In    view    of   these    facts,    we    recommend 
strongly  that  this  provision  be  eliminated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  FXTLBRIGHT,  FRANK  J.  LaTJSCHE,  MIKE 

Mansfield,  Etjcene  J.  McCarthy, 
Stuart  Symington,  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
John  Sparkman,  Albert  Gore,  Frank 
Church,  Claiborne  Pell,  Frank  Carl- 
son. 


AN   AWARD   FOR   DR.   WEAVER 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  swift- 
ly moving  events  in  the  realms  of  science 
and  math  are  among  the  most  spectacu- 
lar and  noteworthy  achievements  of  our 
age. 

We  all  experience  a  thrill  when  we 
hear  of  great  discoveries  in  the  labora- 
toiT  or  major  explorations  in  the  world 
of  numbers.  Yet,  the  new  vocabulary, 
the  unusual  terms  have  little  meaning 


for  too  many  people.  In  fact,  they  are 
denied  any  real  understanding  of  the 
most  exciting  ideas  of  our  time — that 
stimulate  the  scientific  community  to 
produce  even  more  of  the  same. 

Dr.  Warren  Weaver  is  a  rare  human 
being.  A  mathematician  and  benefac- 
tor of  the  sciences,  he  not  only  under- 
stands and  contributes  to  these  ideas,  but 
he  also  eases  the  plight  of  the  interested 
public  that  wants  to  reach  for  compre- 
hension but  needs  the  services  of  an  un- 
derstanding interpreter. 

Last  week  the  Pacific  Science  Center 
Foundation  awarded  Dr.  Weaver  the 
Arches  of  Science  Award  "for  the  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  public  un- 
derstanding of  the  meaning  of  science  to 
contemporary  man."  This  prize  ac- 
knowledges the  fact  that  so  many  peo- 
ple are  indebted  to  Dr.  Weaver.  Those 
of  us  who  are  interested — but  un- 
initiated— are  at  least  a  little  wiser  for 
his  efforts  to  make  the  achievements  of 
science  and  mathematics  more  compre- 
hensible. 

Naturally,  I  am  proud  that  Dr.  Weaver 
is  a  resident  of  New  Milford,  Conn. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Science 
World  Honors  Weaver,"  which  appeared 
on  October  6  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Science  World  Honors  Weaves 
(By  Earl  Ubell) 

For  more  than  30  years.  Dr.  Warren  Weaver 
has  played  Alice  to  the  crazy  wonderland.  As 
the  public  has  viewed  the  mysterious  goings 
on,  he  has  tried  to  make  sense  out  of  It  and 
helped  others  to  make  sense  out  of  it,  too. 
He  had  more  luck  than  Alice  did. 

Yesterday  the  public  and  the  scientists  re- 
warded the  sharp-witted  shaper  of  science 
who  is  at  once  a  mathematician,  a  science 
benefactor,  a  writer,  an  orginator,  a  needier, 
and  an  expert  devotee  to  the  lore  and  writ- 
ings of  Lewis  Carroll:  They  gave  him  the 
$25,000  Arches  of  Science  Award  for  the  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  public  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  science  to  con- 
temporary man. 

stunned 

Dr.  Weaver  took  the  whole  proceedings  at 
the  Overseas  Press  Club  with  cheerful  aston- 
ishment. All  he  had  been  doing  for  the  last 
three  decades  was  giving  away  a  few  million 
dollars  to  scientists  through  the  Rockefeller 
and  Sloane  Foundations,  starting  science  tel- 
evision programs,  writing  science  books  for 
bright  children,  cajoling  newspaper  editors 
to  cover  science.  Increasing  the  number  of 
science  vwiters,  and  saving  a  little  time  to 
start  a  new  field  of  mathematics — informa- 
tion theory. 

"I  was  so  stunned  when  I  could  not  say 
one  single  word,"  he  said  at  a  press  confer- 
ence. 

Tliere  he  was,  playing  Alice  again.  In 
Carroll's  masterpiece,  Alice  had  Just  pre- 
sented all  the  animals  with  prizes  as  equal 
winners  in  a  caucus  race.  The  dodo  bird, 
however,  insisted  that  Alice  get  a  prize  her- 
self— a  thimble. 

"The  dodo  solemnly  presented  the  thimble, 
saying,  'We  beg  your  acceptance  of  this  ele- 
gant thimble,'  and  when  It  had  finished  this 
short  speech,  they  all  cheered.  Alice  thought 
the  whole  thing  very  absurd  but  they  all 
looked  so  grave  that  she  did  not  dare  laugh. 
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and  as  she  could  think  of  nothing  to  say,  she 
simply  bowed,  and  took  the  thimble  looking 
as  solemn  as  she  could." 

ESSENTIAL 

Dr.  Weaver  was  not  entirely  dumb.  He 
reserved  to  his  wife  the  right  of  disposal  of 
his  prize,  which  he  gete  in  Seattle  on  October 
25.  It  was  put  up  by  the  Pacific  North- 
west Telephone  Co.,  and  awarded  by  the 
Pacific  Science  Center  Foundation.  He  also 
said  he  was  leaving  for  Paris  to  pick  up  an 
International  award :  the  Kallnga  Prize,  given 
for  the  popularization  of  science. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  he  hardly  thought 
the  Arches  of  Science  prize  was  absvird: 

"It  is  essential  that  we  today  have  Indi- 
viduals who  are  willing  to  live  their  lives 
partly  within  science  and  also  partly  within 
the  world  of  affairs.  These  persons,  working 
at  the  Interface  of  science  and  society  are 
more  than  liseful — they  have  become  es- 
sential." 

He  said  he  hoped  the  Arches  of  Science 
prize  would  be  a  stimulation  to  such  people. 


RESPONSIBILITY     FOR     GRADUATE 
EDUCATION 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
representatives  of  various  States  recently 
met  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  discuss  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  educa- 
tion. An  incisive  editorial  from  the 
Eugene.  Oreg.,  Register-Guard  points 
out  graduate  education  particularly  as 
being  in  need  of  a  comprehensive  Fed- 
eral program. 

It  also  warns  that  "50  State  programs, 
no  matter  how  well  coordinated,  can  be 
as  messed  up  as  1  Federal  program." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
Resister-Guard  editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Too  Much  for  the  States  To  Cope  WriH 

Thursday  and  Friday,  representatives  of 
most  States  will  meet  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to 
talk  about  a  compact  for  education.  It  Is 
the  brainchild  of  Terry  Sanford,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina.  The  Governor 
shares  with  others  concern  over  the  Increas- 
ing role  of  the  Federal  Government  In  edu- 
cation. Governor  Sanford  and  friends  have 
taken  note  of  the  warning  of  James  Bryant 
Conant.  former  president  of  Harvard  and 
America's  education  elder  statesman,  who  has 
wirned  of  a  "tangled  mess  that  no  one  can 
straighten  out"  in  Federal  education  pro- 
grams. The  State  representatives  will  try 
to  get  control  back  Into  their  own  hands. 

Good  luck.  Unfortunately,  however,  they 
are  likely  to  find  that  50  State  programs,  no 
matter  how  well  coordinated,  can  be  as 
messed  up  as  one  Federal  program.  And 
one  Increasingly  troublesome  area  of  higher 
education  mvist  eventually  become  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. That  Is  graduate  education,  the  cause 
of  major  problems  in  Oregon  this  year. 

Sooner  or  later  State  leglslatxires  must  de- 
cide to  what  extent  Individual  States  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  provide  the  highly  expensive 
kind  of  education  that  leads  to  Ph.  D.  de- 
grees. Sooner  or  later,  leglslatiu-es  will  dis- 
cover that  there  Is  little  relatlonhslp  between 
what  a  State  contributes  to  the  national 
Ph.  D.  force  and  what  It  gets  from  It.  For  the 
American  graduate  student  is  one  of  the 
most  mobile  persons  on  earth.  Only  rarely 
does  he  stay  In  the  State  where  he  earned  his 
graduate  degree. 

Many  State  schools  discourage  their  gradu- 
ates from  taking  advanced  degrees  on  the 


campuses  where  they  earned  their  B.A.'8. 
Also,  many  refuse  to  hire  their  own  Ph.  D.'s. 
There  Is  a  reason  for  this.  The  schools  want 
to  prevent  Inbreeding,  believing  that  It  Is 
as  beneficial  to  get  a  teacher  Into  a  new  en- 
vironment as  It  Is  to  get  a  student  away  from 
home.  That's  one  of  the  ways  we  become  a 
nation  Instead  of  a  bunch  of  regions.  There- 
fore, It  Is  not  unusual  for  a  native  of  Utah 
to  get  his  bachelor's  degree  In  Utah,  his 
Ph.  D.  In  Oregon  and  then  to  teach  In  Cali- 
fornia or  Arizona. 

The  tendency  of  the  educated  to  move 
away  from  home  begins  with  high  school. 
The  more  education  a  person  has  the  more 
likely  he  Is  to  forsake  his  hometown  for 
the  big  city  and  a  big  Job,  or  the  more  likely 
he  Is  to  flee  his  home  In  the  city  for  less 
jx>pulous  regions  where  he  can  grow  with  the 
country.  Among  Ph.  D.'s  only  1  out  of  5 
lives  In  the  State  where  he  got  his  degree. 

Oregon  Is  still  a  debtor  State  In  this  re- 
gard. We  Import  two  Ph.  D.'s,  mostly  pro- 
fessors, for  every  one  we  train  and  send 
away.  Washington  Imports  ly^  for  every  one 
It  sends  out.  California,  with  its  vast  educa- 
tional plant  to  train  and  consume  Ph.  D.'s, 
breaks  even,  as  do  North  Carolina,  Kentucky, 
and  Ohio.  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  and 
Iowa,  however,  train  five  for  every  one  they 
Import.  Importing  five  for  every  one  they 
train  are  Maine.  Pennsylvania,  and  some 
Southern  States. 

Plainly,  legislatures  will  someday  look  at 
the  benefit-to-cost  ratio.  Oregon's  will  not 
be  the  first  to  do  so.  For  Oregon  Is  still 
benefiting.  But  even  In  Oregon,  the  national 
problem  can  be  seen.  At  the  University  of 
Oregon  from  1961  to  1964,  undergraduate 
enrollment  increased  by  1,774  students,  or 
20.2  percent.  But  In  the  same  period,  grad- 
uate enrollment  Increased  by  974  students, 
or  64.7  percent.  And  this  graduate  enroll- 
ment was  costly — In  money.  In  teaching  time, 
and  In  critically  short  space. 

Not  only  are  more  students  attending  col- 
lege, but  more  are  deciding  that  commence- 
ment Is  just  that,  only  the  beginning.  State 
representatives  In  Kansas  City  may  find  they 
can  make  some  arrangements  among  them- 
selves to  help  out.  But  in  the  long  run, 
they're  going  to  have  to  grant  that  graduate 
education,  as  we  now  know  It,  should  be  as 
much  a  Federal  as  a  State  responsibility. 


THE  WORLD'S  BIGGEST  PROBLEM: 
THE  PACE  BETWEEN  FOOD  AND 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
cover  of  the  October  4,  1965  issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  is  headlined  "The 
World's  Biggest  Problem."  This  head- 
ing is  explained  in  an  excellent  article 
pointing  up  the  challenge  to  mankind 
posed  by  the  acceleration  of  population 
and  the  strain  on  future  world  food  sup- 
plies. The  editors  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  have  been  on  top  of  this  problem 
for  some  time.  Their  first  issue  of  1964 — 
January  6 — carried  a  cover  story  head- 
lined "Why  Hunger  Is  To  Be  The  World's 
No.  1  Problem."  This  well-informed  ear- 
lier report  which  was  based  in  consider- 
able part  on  the  findings  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  brilliant  Dr.  Lester 
Brown  was  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  my  request  following  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Senate  on  this  theme, 
September  23,  1965. 

Believing  that  the  editors  of  U.S.  News 
are  performing  an  Invaluable  service  to 
the  Nation  and  to  the  world  in  giving 
attention  to  the  vital  problems  of  food 
supplies   and   world  population,   I   ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  article  of 
October  4,  1965,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 

Oct.  4,  1965] 

The  World's  Biggest  Problem — How 

Experts  See  It 

How  can  the  world  feed  all  its  people,  at 
the  rate  the  population  is  growing? 

That  Is  becoming  the  world's  No.  1  prob- 
lem. 

A  look  at  what's  happening  shows  why 
experts  are  worried.  The  human  race  Is 
doubling  In  numbers  every  35  years.  That 
means  the  food  supply  must  be  doubled, 
too — In  Just  35  years. 

Can  that  be  done?    Or  is  famine  ahead? 

For  United  States,  It  means  a  new  chal- 
lenge. And  officials  already  are  moving  to 
meet  it. 

Startling  facts  that  dramatize  the  world's 
biggest  problem  are  brought  to  light  by  an 
International  industrial  conference  spon- 
sored by  Stanford  Research  Institute  and 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 

The  problem  is  this : 

In  the  next  35  years,  the  world's  popula- 
tion, now  about  3.3  billion,  will  skyrocket  to 
about  6  billion — almost  doubling  by  the  year 
2000. 

Biggest  population  Increases — ^more  than 
100  percent — will  come  In  the  less  developed 
nations,  where  population  already  is  press- 
ing severely  against  food  supply. 

Smallest  increases — about  40  percent — will 
come  in  the  well-fed,  industrial  nations 
best  able  to  handle  growth. 

These  United  Nations  estimates  of  future 
population  are  conservative.  Actual  in- 
creases may  prove  to  be  much  higher. 

The  story  of  what  these  figures  mean  was 
reported  by  experts  at  the  conference,  held 
In  San  Francisco  in  September. 

needed:  twice  as  much  food 

The  drama  of  the  population  story  is  this: 

The  world,  even  now,  is  facing  a  food 
problem.  Diets  are  Inadequate  in  the  huge 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  which 
Include  almost  all  of  Asia  and  Africa  and 
most  of  Latin  America. 

Just  to  maintain  the  present  inadequate 
level  of  diet  will  require  a  virtual  doubling 
of  the  world's  output  of  food  in  the  next  35 
years. 

This  vast  Increase  in  food  production  must 
be  achieved  at  a  time  when  nearly  all  of  the 
virgin  lands  of  the  world  already  have  been 
brought  into  production. 

There  Is  no  assurance  that  the  Job  can  be 
done  in  time. 

Great  famine,  as  a  result,  could  be  the 
outlook. 

This  warning  is  voiced  by  Dr.  Earl  L.  Butz. 
dean  of  agriculture  at  Purdue  University  and 
onetime  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  Pood  and  Agricultural  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations: 

"The  world  is  on  a  collision  course.  When 
the  massive  force  of  an  exploding  world 
population  meets  the  much  more  stable 
trend  line  of  world  food  production,  some- 
thing must  give.  Unless  we  give  increased 
attention  now  to  the  softening  of  the  Im- 
pending collision,  many  parts  of  the  world 
within  a  decade  will  be  skirting  a  disaster  of 
such  proportion  as  to  threaten  the  peace  and 
stability  of  the  western  world." 

SPEEDtTP    IN    POPULATION    GROWTH 

But,  It  Is  asked:  Hasn't  the  world  always 
found  a  way  to  feed  Its  ever-growing  popula- 
tion? 

The  answer,  according  to  the  exports,  Is 
that  the  problem  today  Is  far  more  complex 
than  at  tmy  time  In  the  past. 
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For  one  thing,  papulation  growth  Is  faster 
now— and  getting  faster  all  the  time.  Dr. 
Butz  paints  this  plctiure: 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
world  population  was  estimated  to  have 
.lumbered  around  250  million. 

"In  the  next  16  centuries  it  doubled,  reach- 
ing 500  million  by  1600. 

"Three  centuries  later,  by  1900.  world 
population  had  tripled,  and  stood  at  about 

1.5  billion. 

"In  the  less  than  two-thirds  of  a  century 
since  1900,  world  population  has  approxi- 
mately doubled  again. 

"Reliable  estimates  Indicate  that  in  the 
little  over  one-third  of  a  century  remaining 
until  the  year  2000,  it  will  double  again. 

"The  astonishing  fact  Is  that  the  human 
race  is  currently  doubling  In  numbers  every 
35  years. 

"Obviously,  this  rate  of  growth  cannot  per- 
sist indefinitely,  because  of  the  sheer  limita- 
tion of  space  and  food." 

Complicating  the  problem  Is  the  fact  that 
food  production  Is  not  Increasing  as  fast  as 
the  population.    Dr.  Butz  reports  this: 

"The  man-food  ratio  around  the  world, 
never  high  enough  to  be  very  exciting  to 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  population,  has 
actually  been  in  a  decline  the  last  half  dozen 
years. 

"Total  food  output  has  Increased  diirlng 
those  years,  to  be  sure,  but  at  a  slower  rate 
than  population  Increase.  In  many  of  the 
world's  underdeveloped  areas,  the  nian-food 
ratio  Is  In  a  serious  decline." 

WHERE  POOD  CRISES  LOOM 

The  drama  of  the  food  problem  that  lies 
ahead  will  center  in  the  following  areas: 
Latin  America,  Asia,  Africa. 

Latin  America's  population  in  the  next  35 
years  wUl  zoom  157  percent — from  245  mil- 
lion people  now  to  630  milllcn  people  by  the 
year  2000. 

Even  now,  Latin  America  as  a  whole  Is 
compelled  to  Import  food  to  feed  Its  own 
people.  The  oi^ly  Latin  American  countries 
classified  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  having  adequate  diets  are  Mexico, 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay.  Ahead,  for 
Latin  America,  Is  the  problem  of  finding 
food  for  385  million  more  people  within  35 
years. 

Asia,  which  already  holds  55  percent  of 
the  world's  population,  is  expected  to  show 
a  rise  of  89  percent  in  population  in  the  next 
35  years,  up  from  1.8  bilUon  now  to  about 
3.4  billion  in  the  year  2000. 

Here,  too,  is  an  area  that  must  Import  food 
to  live.  Today  Red  China  Is  forced  to  buy 
grain  in  large  quantities.  The  millions  of 
India  are  heavily  dependent  on  food  supplies 
from  the  United  States.  Few  Asian  nations 
are  able  to  provide  their  people  an  adeqviate 
diet. 

Asia's  problem,  loaded  with  potential  for 
future  tragedy,  Is  where  to  find  food  for  the 

1.6  billion   additional   people  that  It  must 
feed  35  years  hence. 

Or  take  the  case  of  Africa,  heading  for  a 
population  growth  of  151  percent  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  century.  Only  South  Africa, 
in  this  whole  vast  continent,  is  classified  as 
having  an  adequate  diet  today.  Africa,  al- 
ready Importing  food,  faces  the  problem  of 
feeding  466  added  millions  by  2000. 

Taken  all  together,  the  hungry  countries 
of  the  world — those  considered  by  exp>erts  to 
have  deficient  diets — now  contain  about 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  population  but 
produce  only  about  one -third  of  the  world's 
food.  And  it  Is  almost  exactly  these  hungry 
areas  that  face  the  biggest  population 
growth  in  the  years  ahead. 

A  TURN  IN  THE  POOD  FLOW 

What  makes  the  food  problem  even  worse 
Is  the  decline  of  underdeveloped  areas  as 
food    producers.      Only    a    generation    ago, 


Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  were  regionfi 
with  food  surpluses.  They  exported  grain 
to  the  more  advanced  countries,  especially 
to  Europe. 

Now  the  food  flow  Is  reversed.  The  under- 
developed areas  that  once  grew  more  food 
than  they  ate  now  must  Import  food  from 
the  developed  nations. 

The  reason  Is  that  food  production  In 
those  hungry,  underdeveloped  areas  Is  not  In- 
creasing fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  in  population.  From  1953  to  1963, 
there  was  an  actual  drop  in  the  amount  of 
food  produced  locally  per  person  in  the 
underdeveloped  regions. 

DILEMMA  OF  THE  WEST 

Here's  a  problem  for  the  free  world :  Com- 
munist countries,  including  Red  China,  face 
a  smaller  population  explosion  than  non- 
Communist  countries. 

The  outlook,  as  analyzed  by  the  experts.  Is 
that  the  population  in  the  Communist 
world  will  grow  about  49  percent  while  the 
population  In  the  free  world  will  grow  about 
98  percent  between  now  and  the  year  2000. 

What  this  means  is  that  growing  food 
problems  could  fan  agitation  for  revolution 
in  areas  not  now  Communist. 

OVERCROWDING 

Not  only  food  but  living  space  will  become 
a  serious  problem  In  the  population  ex- 
plosion ahead.  Even  now,  many  parts  of  the 
world  are  overcrowded.  The  following  fig- 
ures show  the  density  of  population  In  1965 
and  the  density  expected  by  2000: 

Population  per  square  mile 

1965  2000 

Asia 108  202 

Africa 26  65 

Europe 167  192 

Latin   America 31  78 

North  America 26  41 

Oceania  (Australia,  New  Zealand, 

etc.) 5  10 

As  these  figures  show.  North  America  will 
continue  to  be  a  part  of  the  world  that  offers 
Its  Inhabitants  the  most  elbowroom.  But 
even  Americans  will  begin  to  feel  crowded. 

NOTE  OF  HOPS,  TOO 

One  hopeful  note  Is  sounded  by  the  ex- 
perts: The  world  Is  not  likely  to  run  out  of 
essential  fuels  or  Industrial  materials  In  this 
century. 

Sir  John  Cockcroft,  winner  of  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  physics  In  1951  and  now  master  of 
Chvu-chlU  College  at  Cambridge,  England, 
told  the  conference: 

Reserves  of  coal,  oil,  gas,  and  uranium  will 
be  adequate  to  provide  increasing  amounts 
of  power  for  many  years. 

By  the  time  uranium  supplies  run  out — If 
they  ever  do — man  will  know  how  to  extract 
energy  from  water. 

Industry  will  have  to  turn  to  lower  grade 
soiu-ces  of  raw  materials.  But  the  ocean 
floor  may  yield  large  quantities  of  manga- 
nese, copper,  nickel  and  cobalt.  And  plas- 
tics will  be  Improved  to  replace  metals  in 
many  uses. 

A  WATER  SHORTAGE? 

Water,  In  the  crowded  world  of  the  future, 
looms  as  a  problem  almost  as  serious  as  that 
of  food.  Sir  John  Cockcroft  discusses  the 
water  situation  In  these  words : 

"Water  supplies  could  be  a  limitation  on 
the  development  of  the  economy,  especially 
water  supplies  for  Industrial  and  agricultural 
use,  since  requirements  are  likely  to  double 
in  the  next  20  years.  The  future  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Australia  could  be  vitally  affected 
by  water  shortage,  and  even  In  some  parts 
of  the  United  States  this  is  becoming  a 
problem. 

"Desalination  of  brackish  and  sea  water 
may  help  In  some  areas  of  the  world, 
especially   If   combined   with   less   wasteful 


methods  of  using  watef  for  agriculture  and 
the  development  of  plant  vsirletles  which 
require  less  water." 

WHAT  EXARTS  BELIEVE 

Is  there  an  answer  to  the  worlds  biggest 
problem?  Two  things  must  be  done,  say  the 
exf>erts: 

1,  Increase  food  production  greatly. 

2.  Reduce  the  world's  birth  rate. 

"In  the  long  run,"  says  Dr.  Butz,  "say  by 
the  close  of  this  century,  birth  control  Is 
the  only  solution." 

But  Dr.  Shlroshl  Nasu,  of  Toyko  University, 
warns: 

"The  control  of  population  growth,  al- 
though It  might  become  a  kind  of  necessity 
In  the  future,  cannot  be  depended  upon  too 
much  now  as  the  major  means  of  adjusting 
the  unbalanced  food  and  population  relation- 
ship. 

"As  the  adoption  of  birth  control  among 
the  developing  nations  will  presuppose  a 
raised  standard  of  living,  a  wider  diffusion 
of  general  education,  as  well  as  a  changed 
mental  outlook,  It  will  certainly  take  many 
years  to  come.  During  this  time,  the  pre- 
dicted crisis  will  not  stop  approaching. 

"It  will  be  a  race  between  the  two,  and 
our  prospect  of  v?lnning  the  race  Is  not  too 
bright  at  present. 

"So  we  have  to  turn  ovu-  attention  toward 
the  Increase  of  food  production." 

U.S.  ROLE  IN  FOOD  BATTLE 

The  United  States,  It  Is  clear,  will  play  a 
leading  role  in  the  coming  battle  to  feed 
the  world. 

This  country  produces  so  much  surplus 
food  that  the  official  policy  has  been  to  limit 
grain  production. 

Now  official  thinking  Is  beginning  to 
change. 

On  September  23,  a  new  policy  was  pro- 
posed by  Senator  George  McGovern,  Demo- 
crat, of  South  Dakota,  former  Director  of 
the  food-for-peace  program.  He  told  the 
U.S.  Senate: 

"The  most  overwhelming  paradox  of  ovir 
time  Is  to  permit  half  the  h\iman  race  to  be 
hungry  while  we  struggle  to  cut  back  on 
surplus  production.  •  •  • 

"I  believe  that  we  ought  to  declare  an 
all-out  war  against  hunger.  •  •  •  we  should 
announce  to  the  world  now  that  we  have 
an  unused  food-producing  capacity  which  we 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  use  to  Its  fvillest 
potential." 

A  bill  has  been  Introduced  by  Senator  Mc- 
Govern which  would  authorize  the  Federal 
Government  to  buy  American-produced  food 
to  give  to  hungry  nations  or  to  sell  to  them 
at  bargain  prices.  Other  countries  also 
would  be  given  help  in  improving  their  own 
food  production. 

President  Johnson  is  known  to  be  thinking 
about  the  world  food  problem.  He  has  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  the  United  States 
cannot  remain  secure  as  an  island  of  abim- 
dance  in  a  world  full  of  starving  people. 

The  time  is  seen  approaching  when  U.S. 
farmers  will  be  asked  to  spur  food  produc- 
tion— Instead  of  curb  It. 

THE  challenge  FOB  AMERICA 

Can  the  United  States  really  feed  the  world 
of   the  futiire? 

"The  opportunity  for  Increased  food  pro- 
duction on  the  North  American  Continent 
is  tremendous,"  says  Dr  Butz,  a  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agricultxire. 

However,  he  points  out:  "We  can  add  only 
a  limited  supply  of  additional  arable  land. 
We  can  get  some  additional  food  from  the 
sea — but  here  again  we  face  practical  limits. 

"The  only  practical  alternative  available 
to  us  Is  the  accelerated  application  of  capital 
and  technology  to  our  own  agrlcultvu-al  sys- 
tem In  an  effort  substantially  to  Increase 
output  per  acre  and  per  man." 
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This  also  Is  pointed  out  by  the  experts: 
United  States  and  Canada  themselves  face  a 
population  growth  of  about  64  percent  In  the 
next  35  years.  Thoee  additional  people  will 
take  a  large  part  of  any  Increase  In  produc- 
tion. 

Feeding  a  population  the  size  of  that  fore- 
seen by  2000  Is  going  to  be  a  Job  too  big  for 
any  one  country.  Yet,  for  the  United  States, 
says  Dr.  Butz:  "There  Is  no  realistic  alter- 
native for  us  except  to  gear  up  to  meet  this 
challenge." 

[Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 

Oct.  4,  1965] 

WoKLo's  Biggest  Problem — Breakthbough  in 

Birth   Control:    Answer   to   Population 

Explosion? 

As  birth  rates  soar — governments.  In  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere,  are  moving  Into 
"family  planning"  as  never  before. 

It's  a  big  break  with  the  past.  And  the 
story  Is  Just  beginning  to  unfold. 

Birth  control  is  breaking  more  and  more 
into  the  open  as  governments  begin  to  look 
for  ways  to  curb  the  world's  population 
explosion. 

Japan,  in  the  years  after  World  War  II, 
was  the  first  nation  to  go  in  for  birth  control 
on  a  massive  scale.  There  it  was  considered 
a  success  in  causing  population  to  level  off. 

Now  other  countries  are  moving  rapidly 
In  the  same  direction. 

India  has  opened  a  factory  to  produce  an 
Intrauterine  device — Itself  a  revolution  in 
birth-control  technique.  Goal  Is  a  supply 
for  20  million  users  by  1970. 

In  Latin  America,  predominantly  Roman 
Catholic,  Chile  has  started  making  birth- 
control  services  available  to  the  poor,  and 
private  clinics  are  flourishing  in  Brazil. 

Korea,  Tunisia,  and  other  countries  are  in 
the  midst  of  birth-control  campaigns,  or  are 
planning  them. 

In  the  United  States  the  Government  is 
taking  a  greatly  changed  attitude  toward 
the  Idea  of  supporting  birth-control  pro- 
grams at  home  and  abroad. 

As  recently  as  1959.  President  Eisenhower 
rejected  the  idea  of  Government  support  for 
birth-control  programs  abroad. 

Laws  m  most  States  prohibiting  distribu- 
tion of  birth-control  information  or  devices 
were  seldom  enforced — but  efforts  to  get 
them  repealed  met  with  repeated  failure. 

Today,  by  contrast — 

The  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment Institute  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  is  spending  about  $6  million  for  re- 
search on  h\iman  reproduction,  much  of  it 
related  to  the  search  for  universally  effective 
and  acceptable  methods  of  "family 
planning." 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  Is  offering 
birth-control  services  on  Indian  reservation."?. 
In  Pacific  Trust  Territories,  and  to  Indians. 
Eskimos  and  Aleuts  in  Alaska. 

Birth  control  Is  becoming  part  of  the 
"war  on  poverty."  too. 

St.  Louis  and  Buffalo,  for  example,  are 
getting  Federal  money  for  birth-control 
clinics,  publicly  or  privately  operated,  as 
part  of  their  overall  grants  from  the  Oflftc" 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  subject  to  meeting 
specific  conditions  aimed  at  mininiizing 
controversy. 

Exp^^nsion  of  Federal  activity  in  this  field 
already  Is  being  mapped. 

A  "right"  for  p.^rents 

On  September  9,  Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Oet- 
tiuger.  head  of  the  Children's  Bureau  in  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, said  that  family  planning  services 
should  be  available  as  a  "right"  to  all  parents. 
She  added ; 

"The  conviction  has  grown  that  education 
and  iiistruction  in  effective  family  planning 
should  be  an  essential  component  of  both 
the  health  and  welfare  agencies  •  •  •  for  de- 
pendent families." 


State  and  local  governments,  meanwhile, 
have  started  moving  in  the  same  direction. 

In  the  last  2  years,  12  States  have  re- 
moved, in  whole  or  In  part,  legal  barriers  to 
the  distribution  of  birth  control  Information 
and  devices. 

Twenty-seven  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  offering  family  planning  ad- 
vice as  part  of  their  maternal -care  programs 
for  the  poor.  In  a  dozen  other  States,  lo- 
cal tax  money  is  going  into  birth  control  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition,  birth  control  services  are  be- 
ing offered  free  of  charge,  or  at  nominal  cost 
to  more  and  more  people  by  the  275  privately 
run  clinics  of  the  Planned  Parenthood  Fed- 
eration. 

Last  year  this  organization  reported  a  44 
percent  Increase  in  Its  caseload  over  the 
previous  year. 

BIG  problem  :  the  poor 

The  family  planning  campaign  is  being 
centered  on  America's  poor — who  are  found, 
on  the  average,  to  have  larger  families  than 
others,  with  less  ability  to  support  them 
or  raise  them  properly. 

Public  officials,  worried  by  soaring  welfare 
costs  of  more  than  $1  billion  a  year  for  de- 
pendent children  alone,  are  attracted  to  the 
idea  of  making  birth  control  aid  available  to 
the  poor. 

This  availability,  it  Is  stressed,  would  leave 
individual  parents  free  to  accept  or  reject 
family  planning — and,  if  they  accept,  to  de- 
cide which  method  to  use. 

In  Illinois,  where  65,000  Illegitimate  chil- 
dren are  on  welfare,  the  legislature  this  year 
extended  birth  control  aid  to  any  mother, 
married  or  unmarried,  who  is  15  years  of  age 
or  older  and  on  public  welfare. 

Chicago's  Board  of  Health,  since  March, 
has  been  prescribing  oral  contraceptives  for 
women  applying  at  7  of  Its  34  clinics. 

New  York  City  operates  eight  clinics  in 
slums.  Detroit  and  San  Francisco  recently 
launched  municipally  run  clinics  for  Indigent 
women  seeking  birth  control  help.  In 
Washington,  D.C..  where  1  in  every  5  births 
is  illegitimate,  about  8.000  women  over  the 
past  12  months  have  received  birth  control 
services  at  public  hospitals  from  funds  that 
were  provided  by  Congress. 

Just  what  impact  such  programs  are  hav- 
ing is  being  debated  widely. 

It  is  the  claim  of  Planned  Parenthood  that 
an  intensive  campaign  in  one  slum  area  of 
Chicago  brought  a  25-percent  decline  in  the 
birth  rate  between  1960  and  1965.  In  North 
Carolina's  Mecklenburg  County,  a  birth  con- 
trol project  involving  180  women,  each  get- 
ting relief  money  for  5  or  more  children, 
reduced  pregnancies  tc  zero  after  a  few  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  Detroit's  health  com- 
missioner. Dr.  John  J.  Hanlon,  reported 
that  response  so  far  to  the  municipal  birth 
control  program  was  "not  as  great  as  we  ex- 
pected."    He  explained: 

"Basically,  we  are  dealing  with  the  most 
indigent,  who  suffer  from  a  lack  of  educa- 
tion. There  is  a  cultural  lag.  They  have 
to  become  aware  of  the  advantages  of  limit- 
ing the  number  of  dependents." 

WATCHING    AN    EXPERIMENT 

Population  experts  are  closely  watching 
the  outcome  of  studies  in  Corpus  Christl, 
Tex.,  where  Planned  Parenthood  has  been 
running  a  central  clinic  for  6  years  and  now 
is  setting  up  "satellite"  clinics  in  neighbor- 
hoods with  the  help  of  $8,500  in  Federal 
funds. 

To  date,  studies  show  this: 

The  number  of  live  births  to  indigent 
parents  at  the  charity  clinic  In  Corpus 
Christl  declined  24  percent  between  1961 
and   1964. 

Postabortion  treatments  at  this  hospital 
declined  from  374  to  224  dvu-ing  that  period. 

At  present,  obstetrical  cases  of  all  kinds  at 
the  charity  hospital  are  running  at  about 
60  percent  of  the  rate  of  1963,  the  year  be- 


fore the  birth  control  center  began  distrib- 
uting oral  contraceptives  on  a  large  scale. 

HELP    FOR    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES 

Federal  funds  to  support  birth  control 
programs  soon  are  to  start  flowing  abroad, 
too. 

President  Johnson  last  January  promisea 
that  "1  will  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowl- 
edge to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  in  world 
population  •  *  •."  In  August,  he  larged 
United  Nations  delegates  to  "act  on  the  fact 
that  less  than  $5  invested  in  population  con- 
trol Is  worth  $100  invested  In  economic 
growth." 

Word  has  gone  out  to  foreign  governments 
that  the  United  States  will  consider  all  re- 
quests for  aid  except  for  the  providing  of 
contraceptives  themselves.  Assistance  could 
be  given,  for  instance,  to  a  nation  In  the 
training  of  family  planning  workers,  in  re- 
search, or  in  the  purchase  of  mobile  clinics 
and  other  equipment  to  be  used  in  birth 
control  programs. 

Foreign  governments,  at  the  present  time, 
are  drawing  up  applications  for  U.S.  aid  on 
birth  control  programs — and  advance  signs 
are  that  the  number  of  such  requests  will 
not  be  small. 

Korea,  which  hopes  to  reduce  Its  rate  of 
population  growth  from  2.9  percent  to  2  per- 
cent by  1971.  has  already  made  a  big  start 
in  plans  to  distribute  a  million  intrauterine 
devices. 

Formosa,  where  a  birth  control  drive  al- 
ready  is  well  under  way  in  the  cities,  expects 
to  extend  it  to  the  countryside. 

India,  despair  of  the  world's  population 
experts.  Is  Just  beginning  a  mass  campaign  to 
reduce  the  number  of  births  from  40  per 
1.000  to  about  25  by  the  early  1970's.  That 
would  make  a  sizable  dent  in  the  present 
baby  crop,  estimated  at  14  million  births  a 
year. 

Before  the  war  between  India  and  Paki- 
stan, the  latter  also  had  plans  for  a  birth 
control  drive  that  was  to  require  substantial 
U.S.  aid. 

Tunisia  is  mapping  a  large-scale  campaign 
to  reduce  births — the  first  Arab  nation  to 
do  so.  Turkey,  which  recently  repealed  a 
ban  on  contraceptives,  is  to  apply  for  large 
amounts  of  American  help. 

Even  Latin  America,  where  the  subject  is 
highly  controversial,  is  getting  into  birth- 
control  programs. 

Chile,  already  offering  contraceptive  de- 
vices to  the  poor  in  cities,  soon  expects  to 
extend  tliat  service  to  peasants  In  the  coun- 
tryside. 

In  Peru,  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health 
and  Social  Assistance  has  set  up  a  popula- 
tion-study center  that  Is  seen  as  leading, 
almost  inevitably,  into  a  campaign  to  pro- 
mote birth  control. 

In  Brazil,  privately  operated  clinics  offer- 
ing help  on  birth  control  are  functioning 
in  cities — some  with  the  support  of  Catholic 
priests  behind  the  scenes.  Numerous 
churchmen  are  privately  encouraging  fam- 
ily-planning promoters  to  go  ahead  with 
any  type  of  contraceptive  that  seems  effec- 
tive. 

Communist  nations,  too.  are  Joining  in  the 
worldwide  rush  to  curb  explosive  population 
growth. 

East  Germany  is  quietly  liberalizing  re- 
strictions on  abortion,  and  plans  to  manu- 
facture oral  contraceptives.  In  Red  China, 
oral  contraceptives  are  beginning  to  make 
an  appearance,  amid  signs  that  the  Commu- 
nist leadership  intends  to  intensify  its  drive 
against  early  marriages  and  childbearlng. 

BRINGING    PRICES    DOWN 

Technical  developments  are  accelerating 
the  worldwide  movement  toward  birth  con- 
trol. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  contraceptives 
then  available  seemed  Impractical  for  mass 
campaigns.  Even  the  oral  contraceptive, 
which  must  be  taken  for  20  consecutive  days 
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at  a  cost  of  $25  or  more  a  year,  was  not  popu- 
lar among  slum  dwellers  and  peasants  of 
low   income,   literacy,    and    responsibility. 

Legalized  abortion,  largely  responsible  for 
bringing  Japan's  population  growth  almost 
to  a  standstill,  is  being  used  in  Red  China 
and  Eastern  Europe — but  elsewhere  Is  mak- 
ing little  headway.  Sterilization,  in  India 
and  some  other  nations,  is  found  to  require 
more  physicians  than  usually  are  available 
in  such  countries. 

In  that  situation,  the  appearance  of  in- 
trauterine devices  is  considered  of  major  im- 
portance to  mass  programs  of  birth  control. 

One  type  of  device,  made  of  plastic  and 
shaped  like  a  double  S,  can  be  manufactured 
in  Asia  to  sell  for  about  2  cents — and,  once 
inserted  by  a  physician,  can  remain  indefi- 
nitely in  about  75  percent  of  the  cases.  Sat- 
isfactorily In  place,  it  is  found  to  prevent 
conception  in  98  or  99  percent  of  its  users. 

What  is  also  giving  a  push  to  Government 
programs  to  curb  birth  rates  is  growing 
worry  about  the  population  crisis. 

Former  President  Eisenhower,  once  op- 
posed to  Government  action  In  this  field,  is 
publicly  urging  that  the  Government  as- 
sume a  more  active  role.  Congressmen 
who  once  considered  the  birth-control  issue 
"political  dynamite"  are  considering  a  bill 
that  would  establish  "population  offices"  in 
two  departments  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

Early  this  year,  a  Gallup  poll  reported 
that  78  percent  of  Catholics  questioned  be- 
lieved that  birth  control  should  be  made 
available  to  anyone  wanting  It.  This  was  a 
substantial  Increase  over  the  53  percent 
noted  in  a  June  1963  poll. 

In  Chicago,  it  was  Catholic  politicians  who 
led  the  way  for  approval  of  that  city's  birth- 
control  program.  In  Massachusetts,  Rich- 
ard Cardinal  Cushing  urged  repeal  of  that 
State's  law  against  birth  control,  although 
the  legislature  voted  against  repeal. 

A    RELIGIOUS    VIEWPOINT 

For  Catholics  themselves,  church  teaching 
is  that  "artificial  contraception"  is  immoral. 
The  "rhythm  method" — abstinence  from 
marital  relations  during  a  woman's  fertile 
period — Is  cited  as  the  only  permissible 
method  of  regulating  family  size. 

Some  Catholic  scholars  are  calling  for  a 
reexamination  of  this  stand.  Pope  Paul  VI, 
after  getting  the  report  of  a  papal  commis- 
sion, is  expected  to  make  a  pronouncement 
on  the  subject  soon. 

In  the  meantime,  much  debate  is  building 
up  among  Catholics  on  the  growing  role  of 
governments. 

The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
representing  U.S.  Catholic  bishops,  approved 
a  statement  to  Congressmen  asserting:  "If 
the  power  and  prestige  of  government  is 
placed  behind  programs  aimed  at  providing 
birth-control  services  to  the  poor,  coercion 
necessarily  results  and  violations  of  himian 
privacy  become  inevitable.  •   •   •  •• 

On  the  other  hand,  some  prelates  are  en- 
dorsing this  view,  given  last  year  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  F.  Drlnan,  S.J.,  dean  of  Boston  Col- 
lege's law  school: 

The  exploding  population  of  the  world 
*  *  •  and  the  tragedy  of  more  than  1  bil- 
lion human  beings  living  on  a  substandard 
diet  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  problem  en 
which  the  modern  state  can  be  neutral  by 
being  inactive." 

This  much  is  becoming  clear: 

Technically  and  politically,  governments 
are  finding  that  many  obstacles  to  the 
launching  of  mass  programs  of  birth  control 
2r3  being  removed. 

Programs  already  underway  are  far  from 
solving  the  world's  population  worries.  In 
America  itself,  for  instance,  best  estimates 
are  that  birth  control  for  the  poor  is  reach- 
ing 10  percent  of  5  million  impoverished 
women. 

Even  so,  population  experts  say  that  the 
situation  today  is  far  different  from  what  it 


was  2  or  3  years  ago — and  that  even  bigger 
changes  are  likely  to  come  In  years  Just 
ahead. 


SBA  REGIONAL  COUNSEL  FOR 
ALASKA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  year  Eugene  P.  Foley,  then  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, established  Alaska  as  a  re- 
gion in  itself,  and  Robert  E.  Butler,  an 
outstanding  Alaskan,  was  named  re- 
gional director.  This  was  one  more  step 
Mr.  Foley  took  to  aid  in  Alaska's  eco- 
nomic development.  Few  public  serv- 
ants have  brought  as  much  vigor  and 
imagination  to  their  jobs  as  Mr.  Foley 
did  for  SBA  and  now  will  in  his  new  posi- 
tion as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Economic  Development. 

Today  I  can  announce  that  a  final 
step  in  making  Alaska  a  full  region  has 
been  taken.  The  positions  of  regional 
counsel  and  assistant  regional  counsel 
have  been  established  in  the  Anchorage 
office. 

This  is  an  important,  indeed,  a  vital 
step  in  permitting  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  operate  as  it  should. 
Until  now  all  loans  had  to  be  closed  in 
Seattle.  By  road,  Seattle  is  over  2,500 
miles  away  from  Anchorage,  the  city 
where  most  of  the  business  activity  takes 
place.  The  establishment  of  Alaska  as  a 
region  in  permitting  the  Anchorage  re- 
gional office  to  operate  as  a  region  should 
be  a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that 
Alaska  is  growing  and  growing  at  a  rapid 
pace.  The  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion is  playing  an  essential  role  in  the 
growth  of  the  State  and  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  all  of  those 
in  SBA  who  have  contributed  so  much. 


THE  HUNGER  OF  CHILDREN 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
despite  efforts  to  fight  hunger  around  the 
world,  Latin  America  faces  the  severe 
crisis  of  population  growth  racing  ahead 
of  food  production.  The  extent  of  the 
problem  is  often  difficult  to  envision. 
An  article  in  Today's  Health  poignantly 
sketches  the  urgency  of  coming  to  grips 
with  the  widespread  himger  in  parts  of 
the  lands  to  the  south.  It  places  in  per- 
spective the  efforts  now  being  made  to 
overcome  hunger  and  how  far  behind  the 
problem  these  efforts  are.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  in  the  Record 
a  portion  of  this  excellent  article  by 
Gwen  Schultz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  new  baby  can  bring  into  a  home  bright 
hope  of  happiness  ahead.  But  in  a  rueful 
number  of  Latin  American  families  hope 
shrivels  all  too  soon  to  sorrow — sorrow  caused 
by  malnutrition.  That  insidious  "hidden 
hunger,"  whose  easiest  victims  are  children 
and  whose  confederates  are  poverty,  illiteracy, 
and  out-of-control  birth  rates,  is  rampant 
in  large  parts  of  Central  and  South  America. 
A  defense  as  simple  as  a  balanced  diet  could 
rout  it,  but  still  its  menace  grows. 

In  those  lands  there  are  far  too  many  tiny 
coffins  carried  to  cemeteries,  too  many  little 
bodies  dwarfed  and  distorted,  too  many 
baby  smiles  that  fade  into  irritable  frowns, 
sparkling    eyes    that    duU    with    disinterest 


or  stop  ^ing  altogether,  and  energies  that 
flag  into  limp  apathy. 

Why  have  Americans,  renowned  as  militant 
hunger-fighters  around  the  wwld,  tolerated 
this  mass  misery  In  their  own  backyard? 
Their  earnings  go  generously  to  governmen- 
tal agencies,  the  United  Nations,  universities, 
churches,  and  various  other  organizations 
which  assiduously  attack  hvmger  in  under- 
developed areas.  Every  day  an  average  of 
five  10,000-ton  ships  leaves  the  United  States 
carrying  food-for-peace  around  the  world. 
Then  why  Isn't  htinger  In  otir  hemisphere 
whipped  into  retreat?  It  Is,  but  not  every- 
where and  not  fast  enough. 

Of  all  the  world's  major  regions,  Latin 
America  has  the  highest  rate  of  population 
growth.  It  has  had  the  highest  rate  In 
every  decade  since  1920.  Between  1920 
and  1960.  while  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada increased  72  percent  and  south  Asia  85 
percent,  Latin  America  zoomed  up  136  per- 
cent. By  the  year  2000,  its  present  popula- 
tion, if  unchecked,  will  triple  and  in  some 
areas  it  will  quadruple  while  the  world  as  a 
whole  only  doubles. 

Latin  America's  food  production  must  In- 
crease faster  than  population  If  hunger  is 
to  diminish,  but  It  Is  not  even  keeping 
pace.  There,  where  population  growth  Is 
the  fastest  In  the  world,  agricultural  pro- 
duction per  capita  has  paradoxically  been 
decreasing.  Children  are  produced  faster 
than  food  to  feed  them. 

The  food  shortage  may  seem  unrealistic 
in  view  of  the  large  grain  and  meat  exports 
from  South  America.  But  these  come  from 
the  pampas  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  a 
region  much  like  the  North  American  Com 
Belt  but  smaller  in  area.  In  all  of  Latin 
America  this  is  the  only  first-class  agri- 
cultural region  of  any  Important  size,  and 
these  are  the  only  two  countries  that  have 
an  ample  food  supply. 

The  Institute  of  Nutrition  of  Central 
America  and  Panama  (INCAP)  recently  In- 
vestigated the  deaths  of  children  aged  1 
to  4  In  several  Guatemalan  villages.  Civil 
registers  indicated  malnutrition  was  the 
cause  of  only  1  of  109  deaths  in  a  given 
period.  INCAP  Investigators,  reexamining 
the  cases,  clearly  determined  that  not  1 
but  40  were  due  to  malnutrition. 

This  surreptitious  killer  has  escaped  de- 
tection, too,  because  its  method  of  opwa- 
tion  has  not  been  fully  understood,  even  In 
medical  circles.  For  decades  the  need  for 
minerals  and  vitamins  has  been  explored, 
and  we  know  that  severe  deficiencies  of  cer- 
tain of  them  still  cause  nvunerous  cases  of 
anemia,  blindness,  scurvy,  rickets,  pellagra, 
and  other  Illnesses  in  underdeveloped  areas 
like  Latin  America.  Now  medical  science  Is 
advancing  into  another  nutritional  realm. 
It  has  put  the  finger  on  the  world's  most 
critical  childhood  deficiency — protein,  par- 
ticularly high-quality  protein  found  in 
animal  foods  such  as  meat,  milk,  fish,  eggs, 
cheese,  and  butter.  Tliese  vital  foods  do  not 
keep  well  in  farm  climate;  they  are  high 
priced,  and  besides,  taboos  and  superstitions 
prohibiting  their  consumption  by  children 
are  widespread. 

Marasmus  and  kwashiorkor — still  un- 
familiar words  probably;  but  these  are  the 
two  most  destructive  childhood  diseases  of 
underdeveloped  tropical  and  subtropical 
areas.  Protein  shortage  is  a  factor  in  both. 
Marasmus  afflicts  children  under  1  year  of 
age;  kwashiorkor  afflicts  thoee  somewhat 
older.  These  two  diseases,  somewhat  allied, 
often  merge  with  one  another.  The  Infant 
with  marasmus  has  a  wasted,  "skln-and- 
bones"  look.  Eating  little  but  watery  gruels, 
he  is  literally  starving.  If  he  survives  he 
will  in  time  be  fed  more  calories  but  stiU  not 
enough  protein.  Then,  usually  following  an 
infectious  disease,  kwashiorkor  will  be  super- 
lmp>06ed  upon  the  marasmus  condition. 

Protein  deficiency  diseases  are  curable  If 
treated  In  time.    Skimmed  milk,  mixed  from 
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dry  milJc  powder,  has  proved  highly  success- 
ful in  recovery  and  preventive  diets.  Mothers 
are  being  encouraged  to  use  an  inexpensive 
milk  substitute,  Incaparina  (named  for  Its 
developer  INCAP).  where  It  is  available.  A 
romiula  mixture  of  corn,  sorghum,  cotton- 
seed fiour,  yeast,  calcixim  carbonate,  and 
vltanoin  A,  It  contains  protein  of  good  quality 
although  no  animal  protein. 

The  basic  use  for  Incaparina  is  as  a  gruel 
for  infants  and  for  older  children.  Presently, 
considerable  thought  Is  being  given  to  special 
ways  of  incorporating  it  into  the  diet  of  chil- 
dren beyond  the  age  when  they  will  eat 
whatever  is  placed  before  them. 

Fish  flour  can  be  a  boon  to  low-protein 
diets.  Said  to  be  the  world's  cheapest,  rich- 
est potential  source  of  high-quality  protein 
when  properly  prepared.  It  keeps  and  ships 
well  and  can  be  made  tasteless  and  odorless. 
Waters  off  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chile  are 
excellent  for  fishing.  The  annual  catch  of 
Peru  alone  is  about  7  million  tons,  most  of 
which  Is  now  exported  as  fertilizer  and  food 
for  animals. 

Pish  flour  has  been  produced  for  experi- 
mental studies  In  both  these  countries. 
They  could  become  manufacturers  of  this 
product  for  human  consumption. 

Many  Latin  American  governments  have, 
since  1956.  taken  advantage  of  the  offer  of 
the  U.S.  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Nutrition  for  National  Development  (earlier 
called  the  Committee  for  National  Defense) 
to  collaborate  in  assessing  the  nutritional 
state  of  their  countries.  Health  teams  from 
the  United  States  work  with  local  personnel, 
examining  Individuals,  sampling  food  from 
home  kitchens,  analyzing  food  distribution, 
and  determining  ways  to  improve  the  coun- 
try's nutrition. 

The  white  hospital  ship  Hope  (health  op- 
portunity for  people  everjrwhere)  has  docked 
at  Peru  and  Ecuador  during  her  worldwide 
mercy  voyages,  and  next  year  will  drop 
anchor  at  Nicaragua.  Her  staffs  on  ship  and 
on  shore  conduct  health  education  pro- 
grams. Her  milk  plant,  said  to  be  equal  to 
2.500  cows,  reconstitutes  dry  milk.  To  ob- 
tain It.  mothers  must  attend  nutrition 
classes.  Edith  S.  Clark.  Hope's  director  of 
nursing,  says  that  one  mother  was  so  grate- 
ful for  the  improvement  In  her  baby  that  she 
tried  to  give  it  to  a  Hope  worker. 

Many  devoted  hands  and  minds  are  at 
work.  But  their  effect  in  this  enormous, 
craving  land  is  a  light  sprinkle  of  raindrops, 
vitalizing  spots  here  and  there,  when  what 
Is  needed  really  Is  a  saturating  flood. 

Education  coiild  be  that  flood.  About  45 
percent  of  Latin  America  Is  Illiterate.  School 
enrollments  are  far  below  what  they  should 
be. 

Operation  Nlnos  (nlnos  means  children), 
the  food-for-peace  child-feeding  program. 
Is  luring  children  to  school  with  snacks  and 
lunches.  Begun  in  1954.  the  project  uses 
food  from  the  United  States.  Through  vol- 
unteer agencies,  looal  governments,  and 
teachers,  it  now  helps  feed  one-third  of 
Latin  America's  schoolchildren,  serving  them 
as  little  as  a  cup  of  milk  or  as  much  as  a  full 
hot  meal.  Some  school  kitchens  are  no  more 
than  an  oven  formed  by  three  stones.  The 
workers'  instruction  manual  indicates  the 
rudimentary  level  on  which  the  program 
operates : 

"A  stxirdy  aluminum  cup  is  an  all-purpose 
utensil  that  will  stand  up  under  hard  treat- 
ment. A  spoon  can  later  be  provided  to  eat 
food  from  the  cup  If  this  seems  desirable 
and  funds  permit." 

Although  recipes  are  not  exactly  the  gour- 
met type,  they  are  planned  with  good  nutri- 
tion in  mind:  bulgar  wheat  pllaf.  peanut 
soup,  commeal  fruit  pudding,  cereal  pie  with 
meat,  molasses  milk. 

By  serving  milk  and  food  in  schools,  mal- 
nutrition and  Illiteracy  are  attacked  simul- 


taneously.   Hungry  students  are  Inattentive 
and  learn  slowly. 

Parents  who  never  sent  their  children  to 
school  before  now  want  them  to  go.  School 
lunches  are  credited  with  doubling  rural 
school  attendance  In  Peru,  cutting  absentee- 
ism in  Bolivia  from  38  to  2  percent,  and 
adding  8  pounds  In  4  months  to  third- 
graders  In  Chile.  Many  youngsters  get  their 
only  wholesome  meals,  their  only  milk,  at 
school. 

A  questioning  of  Brazilian  students  re- 
vealed that  for  breakfast  2  out  of  10  had 
nothing,  3  had  Just  coffee,  4  had  bread  and 
coffee,  and  only  1  had  more  than  that. 
Now  a  basic  meal  is  enjoyed  by  3  million 
schoolchildren  in  that  country  and  by  12 
million  in  Latin  America  as  a  whole.  Gar- 
dens kept  by  students  demonstrate  home 
gardening  methods  and  provide  vegetables 
for  the  meals. 

Health  centers,  mobile  units,  and  river 
boats  reach  children  who  are  not  in  school 
and — Just  as  important — they  reach  their 
parents,  who  may  need  education  too. 
Some  mothers,  tied  to  tradition,  lose  two 
or  tlvree  children  before  daring  to  try  new 
llfesaving  foods.  Some  tell  their  sons  that 
only  sissies  drink  milk.  Some  i)alnt  their 
breasts  with  vile-tasting  substance  to  repel 
their  Infkuits. 

A  farmer  may  sell  his  eggs,  chickens,  or 
milk  (protein  desperately  needed  by  his  chil- 
dren) to  buy  larger  caloric  quantities  of 
food.  Com,  rice,  wheat,  potatoes,  cassava, 
beans — these  satisfy  hunger  for  a  low  price. 
If  he  slaughters  one  of  his  few  precious  ani- 
mals it  is  likely  to  be  prime  one.  leaving  the 
scrawnier  ones  for  breeding.  Andean  farm- 
ers are  repeatedly  told.  "Eat  the  small  pota- 
toes and  use  the  big  ones  for  seed,"  but  they 
do  Jtist  the  opposite.  Can  farmers  at  star- 
vation's brink  gamble  with  alien  methods 
which  some  tall  stranger  assures  them  will 
pay  off  in  the  future? 

There  may  still  be  skeptics  who  think, 
"Things  cant  really  be  as  dismal  as  all  that." 
Surely,  a  farmer  with  initiative,  who  cannot 
make  a  go  of  it  in  one  place  can  move  else- 
where, for  Latin  America  Is  still  In  the  pioneer 
stage — a  big.  beautiful,  thinly  settled  land. 
However,  the  best  land  is  already  \uider  pro- 
duction, much  In  large  ranches  and  planta- 
tions. Ninety  percent  of  the  agricultural 
land  is  owned  by  10  percent  of  the  land- 
owners. About  a  third  of  Latin  America  is 
dry.  Mountains  rumple  Central  America  and 
western  South  America,  and  much  more  land 
Is  dissected  badly.  The  luxuriant  rain 
forests?  Deceptively  Infertile.  Soils  are 
leached  and  eroded  by  year-round  rains,  and 
clearings  are  overrun  with  Insects  and  weeds. 
What  marginal  land  remains  is  far  from 
market  tmd  requires  energy — as  well  as  capi- 
tal— to  develop. 

Tee.  the  destitute  farmer  can  leave  his 
womout  plot  of  ground — even  though 
several  children  are  burled  there;  even 
though  he  cannot  read;  even  though  he  has 
no  money  and  his  wife  Is  pregnant;  even 
though  his  creatlveness  Is  dulled  by  the 
drugging  coca  leaf  used  since  childhood  to 
deaden  himger  pangs,  or  by  alcohol,  or  the 
greater  depressant,  failure. 

Why  not  go  to  the  big  city?  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  10  cities  over  a  million,  several  over 
3  million.  With  their  modem  architec- 
ture, bustling  thoroughfares,  and  handsome, 
healthy  people  they  beckon  promisingly. 
Work  must  be  there. 

But  throngs  of  other  farmers  are  migrat- 
ing to  cities  too.  Unskilled,  illiterate,  and 
poor,  they  cannot  easily  flnd  Jobs  or  even  a 
place  to  live.  In  magnificent  Caracas,  a 
metropolis  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half, 
65  percent  of  the  Inhabitants  are  sqiiatters. 
On  the  farm  a  famUy  might  have  had  access 
to  some  vegetables,  fruits,  and  animals,  but 
here  with  little  money  they  are  restricted 


even  more  to  starchy  staples.    And  poverty 
does  not  prevent  children  from  being  born. 

Urbanization  is  accelerating.  Fewer  handj 
are  left  on  the  farms.  If  farmers  do  increase 
their  yields  their  own  families  can  In  most 
cases  constune  the  increase.  Incomes  of  un- 
skilled city  workers  are  pitifully  low.  There 
is  less  food  to  be  bought  and  little  to  buy 
It  with.  Should  a  family's  income  rise,  many 
things  beside  proteins  and  vitamins  must  be 
paid  for — clothes,  a  home,  furnishings,  a  few 
luxuries — and  so  the  diet  remains  meager. 

The  skeptic  still  has  reason  to  doubt  the 
extent  of  the  children's  suffering  when  he 
looks  at  the  vital  statistics.  It  is  true  that 
death  rates  of  Latin  American  children  are 
dropping  dramatically.  For  instance,  from 
about  1948  to  1962  the  infant  montality  rate 
(deaths  of  Infants  under  1  year  of  age  per 
1,000  live  births)  dropped  from  102  to  70  in 
Mexico,  from  78  to  42  in  Puerto  Rico,  from 
147  to  117  in  Chile,  from  105  to  70  in  British 
Honduras.  But  these  are  still  high  com- 
pared with  United  States'  25,  Canada's  28, 
and  the  United  Kingdom's  22.  Goals  are 
set  to  bring  these  rates  lower  still. 

To  conduct  a  health  program  in  a  hungry 
land  without  increasing  food  supplies  pro- 
portionately Is  to  invite  disaster.  And  disas- 
ter  Is  at  the  door.  Each  saved  life  Is  an 
added  drain  on  the  available  food.  Yet  who 
would  even  think  of  retarding  medical  and 
technical  progress?    Plans  are  to  step  it  up. 

We  see  the  Ironic  truth :  The  more  we  help, 
the  worse  the  hunger  situation  becomes. 

Death  rates  fall  fast.  Birth  rates  remain 
frighteningly  high  in  a  fertile,  youthful  pop- 
ulation. No  wonder  there  is  panic  at  the 
prospect.  Ultimately,  we  trust,  all  countries 
will  flnd  a  way  to  feed  themselves  properly, 
but  what  of  the  meantime?  It  Is  the  chil- 
dren who  will  suffer  most. 

Some  look  to  industrialization  as  the  quick 
solution  because  it  can  increase  a  nation's 
buying  power  while  It  lowers  birth  rates. 
Japan  and  Great  Britain  are  often  cited  as 
classic  examples  of  countries  where  indus- 
trialization solved  the  overpopulation  prob- 
lem. But  no  nation  has  successfully  indus- 
trialized without  first  having  had  a  sound 
agriculttiral  base.  The  British  and  Japanese 
are  some  of  the  world's  most  expert  agri- 
culturalists. Except  for  certain  limited  re- 
gions and  large  commercial  enterprises.  Lat- 
in America's  agricultural  base  is  poor,  even 
primitive. 

Land  reform,  which  will  eventually  give 
more  land  to  the  small  farmer,  progresses 
slowly,  and  while  it  takes  place  agricultural 
production  will  be  disrupted  as  new  patterns 
and  techniques  are  put  Into  operation. 

Change  will  take  time.  Meanwhile  malnu- 
trition slithers  along — killing,  crippling, 
stunting,  weakening,  and  mentally  numb- 
ing, through  one  generation  after  the  other 
A  country's  outlook  is  a  composite  of  the 
outlook  of  Its  people  Individually.  Ho» 
much  more  vigorous,  progressive,  and  satis- 
fied a  country  wovUd  be  If  the  bulk  of  its 
citizens  grew  to  full  stature  with  strong 
bodies,  healthy  ambitions,  and  normally 
happy  dispositions. 

Food  is  not  all  youngsters  need  for  the  good 
life.  If  they  do  manage  to  keep  alive  and 
healthy,  can  their  other  requirements  be 
met?  Will  their  environments  be  uplifting 
ones  where  characters  can  develop  In  health- 
ful channels  too?  Will  rescued  lives  flnd 
opportunity,  stimulus,  and  fulflllment? 


PULASKI   DAY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  1« 
Pulaski  Day,  a  day  during  which  we  ex- 
press our  gratitude  to  Oen.  Casimir  Pu- 
laski, the  Polish  military  hero  who  gave 
his  life  on  October  11,  1779,  to  help  us 
achieve  our  independence. 
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In  a  proclamation  that  today.  October 
U,  1965,  be  set  aside  as  Pulaski  Day  in 
Connecticut,  Gov.  John  Deppsey  pointed 

out: 

The  observance  of  this  day  Is  an  occasion 
for  the  expression  of  our  sympathy  and  con- 
cern for  the  freedom-loving  people  of  Poland, 
now  subject  to  oppressive  Iron  Curtain  rule, 
who  look  forward  to  the  day  when  they  will 
regain  their  rightful  independence.  It 
serves,  also,  to  recognize  the  noteworthy  con- 
tribution to  progress  made  by  the  many  citi- 
zens of  Polish  extraction  who  reside  In  Con- 
necticut. 

I  heartily  concur  with  Governor 
Dempsey's  thoughts  on  why  we  should 
observe  Pulaski  Day  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  Governor's  procla- 
mation printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Proclamation     by     His     Excellency    John 
Dempsey,  Governor,  State  of  Connecticut 

Our  Nation  will  ever  be  grateful  to  Gen. 
Casimir  Pulaski,  the  Polish  military  hero 
who  gave  his  life  for  the  cause  of  American 
independence  in  the  historic  siege  of  Savan- 
nah on  October  11.  1777. 

A  fearless  champion  of  liberty  In  his 
native  land  before  he  generously  offered  his 
services  to  the  struggling  Colonies,  General 
Pulaski,  a  brilliant  strategist,  brought 
strength  and  inspiration  to  the  Colonial 
troops  in  their  long  battle  to  establish  an 
independent  nation. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut, 
mindful  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  name  of 
General  Pulaski  is  held,  has  directed  that  a 
day  be  set  aside  annually  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  this  gallant  officer.  Accordingly,  I 
hereby  proclaim  Monday.  October  11,  1965. 
to  be  Pulaski  Day. 

The  observance  of  this  day  is  an  occasion 
for  the  expression  of  our  sympathy  and  con- 
cern for  the  freedom-loving  people  of  Poland. 
now  subject  to  oppressive  Iron  Curtain  rule, 
who  look  forward  to  the  day  when  they  will 
regain  their  rightful  Independence.  It  serves, 
also,  to  recognize  the  noteworthy  contribu- 
tion to  progress  made  by  the  many  citizens 
of  Polish  extraction  who  reside  in  Connecti- 
cut. 

I  urge  that  national  and  State  flags  be 
displayed  on  public  and  private  buildings 
In  Connecticut  on  Pulaski  Day  and  that 
schools  and  civic  organizations  conduct  ap- 
propriate memorial  exercises. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  State 
at  the  capitol,  in  Hartford,  this  25th  day 
of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1965, 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
the  190th. 

John  Dempsey, 
State  of  Connecticut. 

By  His  Excellency's  command: 

Ella  T.  Grasso. 
Secretary  of  State. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  RE- 
PORTS ON  WORLD  FOOD  CHAL- 
LENGE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  which  I  have 
long  regarded  as  one  of  the  world's  great- 
est newspapers,  has  given  careful  atten- 
tion in  recent  weeks  to  the  world  food 
and  population  crisis.  I  have  especially 
appreciated  a  report  by  the  distinguished 
journalist,  Saville  R.  Davis,  on  my  efforts 
In  this  field  which  appeared  In  the  Octo- 
ber 4.  1965,  issue  of  the  Monitor,  and  a 


supporting  editorial  in  the  October  7  is- 
sue. A  third  article,  entitled  "Experts 
Warn  of  Global  Hunger  Challenges,"  ap- 
peared in  the  October  4,  1965,  Monitor. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  piece 
be  printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Oct. 
4, 19651 

Experts  Warn  of  Global  HtrNCER 
Challenges 

Washington. — What  happens  when  soar- 
ing world  population  crosses  the  line  of  food 
production?  Some  experts  here  think  It  has 
already  haj>pened. 

Madurl  Is  a  7-year-old  girl  In  Rajpur,  In- 
dia. The  village  had  400  people  a  generation 
ago;  today  700.  Madurl  is  small  for  her  age, 
has  big  hungry  eyes.  She  has  never  had  a 
square  meal.    Foreign  experts  look  and  sigh. 

Carlos  Busto  tries  to  support  five  ragged 
children  In  a  shack  in  northeast  Brazil.  His 
situation  is  abject — desperate  even. 

The  country  imported  3  million  tons  of 
wheat  leist  year.  Yet  the  soil  Is  rich.  It  is 
a  classical  example  of  unused  potential. 

In  Egypt  the  great  Aswan  Dam  Is  rising. 
When  completed  it  will  add  2  million  arable 
acres  on  either  side  of  the  Nile.  Engineers 
hall  it  "to  feed  the  hungry."  But  by  the 
time  the  dam  is  built,  the  new  acreage  will 
not  be  able  to  feed  the  new  population. 

IRONY  seen 

So  it  is  around  the  world — Turkey,  China, 
Africa.  A  terrible  irony  is  that  almost  with- 
out exception  Communist  countries  which 
rebelled  against  deprivation  now  Import  food 
more  and  more.  It  is  true  of  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  forthcoming  world  hvmger  may  be  the 
single  most  important  fact  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  20th  century,  demographers  here  say. 
It  will  be.  they  argue,  unless  something  is 
done  quickly. 

A  world  famine,  experts  say,  doesn't 
"start";  it  has  no  fixed  time  of  beginning. 
There  was  no  "start"  of  the  New  York  water 
shortage,  for  example.  What  happened  was 
that  New  Yorkers  suddenly  discovered  a 
condition  that  was  there  already. 

World  hunger  is  present  today.  One  In- 
ternational food  agency  (Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Organization)  estimates  10,000  fatali- 
ties a  day  due  to  malnutrition. 

CRISIS   SIGHTED 

By  1980,  Lester  R.  Brown,  staff  economist 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  says  that 
1  billion  more  people  will  have  to  be  fed. 
Primarily  they  will  be  in  underdeveloped, 
hungry  countries. 

Swedish  Economist  Gunnar  Myrdal  puts 
the  acute  stage  closer.  "Five  or  Ten  years." 
he  told  a  correspondent  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  "I  am  frightened,"  he 
added. 

Thomas  M.  Ware,  head  of  the  Freedom 
From  Hunger  Foundation  testified  here"  In 
June  before  a  Senate  subcommittee: 

"Very  few  grasp  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger  that  confronts  us  •  •  •.  The  catas- 
trophe Is  not  something  that  may  happen; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  mathematical  cer- 
tainty that  it  will  happen." 

VIEW  shared 

This  view  Is  commonplace  among  anxious 
agronomists  and  economists. 

The  IT.S.  Ambassador  to  India,  Chester 
Bowles,  testified  that  approaching  world 
famine  threatens  "the  most  colossal  catas- 
trophe in  history." 

When  world  famine  Is  disctissed  exp>erts 
are  talking  about  an  area  that  embraces  one- 
half  the  earth's  population.  It  Is  too  big  for 
most  people  to  grasp.    They  tend  to  survey 


country  by  country — Algeria,  for  example. 
Algeria  is  going  "through  characteristic  poet- 
independence  adjustment  difficulties.  Re- 
sult: Food  production  per  person  Is  down 
one-sixth  in  the  early  sixties  over  the  early 
flft'es. 

It  Is  not  fashionable  to  say  famine  Is 
Inevitable  or  to  admit  that  It  Is  already 
here.  Most  experts  simply  call  the  situation 
explosive.  They  think  they  can  hear  a 
ticking.    Win  somebody  defuse  the  bomb? 

TIME    FACTOR    ACCINTID 

"Famine  Is  not  Inevitable,"  Lester  Brown 
says,  "but  it's  going  to  take  a  real  step-up  to 
prevent  it.    The  critical  thing  is  time." 

Take  India,  for  example. 

India  and  the  United  States  have  about  the 
same  acreage  under  cultivation — 350  millions. 
But  India's  grain  yield  per  acre  Is  a  fourth 
of  the  American.  The  United  States  has 
only  4  million  farmers.  India  60  million. 
Over  60  years  India's  grain  yield  rose  by  only 
3  percent.  Officials  hope  to  add  6  million 
acres  In  the  next  16  years.  That's  0.2  per- 
cent a  year.  But  India's  p>opulation  is 
growing  2  percent  a  year — 10  times  as  fast. 

The  U.S.  reaction  to  this  problem  has  gone 
through  four  phases : 

First  came  straight  compassionate  food  ex- 
ports. Millions  of  tons  have  been  sent. 
Public  Law  480  ("food  for  peace")  passed  in 
1954.  Ten  years  later  it  was  almost  univer- 
sally recognized  that  Just  exporting  food 
wouldn't  do  the  trick.  Population  grows 
faster. 

KNOW-HOW   EXPORTED 

Second  came  exports  of  fertilizer,  Insecti- 
cides, and  know-how.  The  hxmgry  coun- 
tries often  have  good  soil.  Let  them  gro<w 
tlielr  own  food,  not  Import  It.  But  popula- 
tion grew  faster. 

The  third  stage  came  2  weeks  ago.  Instead 
of  sending  fertilizer  In  bulk,  send  money  and 
credits  to  build  local  plants.  This  is  still 
going  on.     Population  is  growing  faster. 

Now  is  the  fourth  stage.  President  John- 
son both  In  his  State  of  the  Union  message, 
and  at  the  20th-anniversary  meeting  of  the 
U.N.  cited  the  need  to  cope  with  i}opulatlon. 
Now,  Increasing  efforts  by  the  United  States 
to  help  hungry  lands  are  adding  the  elranent 
of  family  planning — birth  control. 

Nobody  knows  the  ending  of  the  st<»7. 
Nobody  can  tvun  to  the  back  of  the  book  of 
world  hunger  and  see  how  It  turns  out.  But 
the  plot  line  Is  plain;  accelerating  births 
bring  hunger;  hunger  brings  turmoil;  tur- 
moil brings  war. 

The  affluent  United  States  can  draw  no 
Iron  wall  around  itself.  As  Barbara  Ward, 
the  British  economist  put  It,  the  economic 
gap  Is  steadily  growing;  a  gap,  she  said,  "be- 
tween a  white,  complacent,  highly  bourgeois, 
very  wealthy,  very  small  North  Atlantic  elite, 
and  everybody  else." 


AMERICA:  LAND  OF  THE  FREE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
our  President  has  established  that  this 
land  where  our  forefathers  sought  their 
freedom  from  oppression  and  tyranny 
will  remain  the  land  of  the  free. 

Fidel  Castro,  of  Cuba,  made  a  state- 
ment the  other  day  saying  those  Cubans 
who  wished  to  leave  the  way  of  life  he 
has  imposed  on  them  will  be  able  to 
leave  the  island. 

President  Johnson  answered  affirma- 
tively, and  in  the  best  tradition  of  this 
country. 

He  said,  in  ceremonies  at  Liberty  Is- 
land, with  Ellis  Island  and  the  magnifi- 
cent symbol  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in 
the  background,  that  the  people  of  Cuba 
who  seek  refuge  here  will  find  it. 
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The  dedication  of  America  to  our  tradi- 
tions as  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  will  be 
upheld. 

Those  in  Cuba  who  seek  freedom  may 
how  "make  an  orderly  entry  into  the 
United  States." 

The  U.S.  emphasis  will  be  on  orderly 
movement,  and  the  President  is  asking 
the  Department  of  State  to  seek  through 
the  Swiss  Government  the  agreement  of 
the  Cuban  Government  in  a  request  to 
the  President  of  the  International  Red 
Cross  Committee. 

The  request  is  for  the  assistance  of 
the  Committee  in  processing  the  move- 
ment of  refugees  from  Cuba  to  Miami. 

Miami  will  serve  as  a  port  of  entry — 
the  temporary  place  for  refugees  as  they 
move  on  to  settle  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  President  has  asked  all  States  in 
the  Union  to  join  with  Florida  "in  ex- 
tending the  hand  of  helpfulness  and 
humanity  to  our  Cuban  brothers." 

Here  again  is  an  example  of  how 
America  can  grow  stronger — by  extend- 
ing a  hand  of  fellowship  to  men  and 
women  who  declare  their  devotion  to 
freedom  by  their  action,  not  just  by 
speech. 

We  grow  not  by  being  selfish  and  con- 
tent with  the  status  quo — but  by  initia- 
tive and  positive  actions  of  faith. 

Now,  America  opens  its  arms  and  its 
hearts  to  those  Cubans  who  have  been 
separated  from  their  loved  ones,  and  to 
those  who  want  to  live  and  work  in  this 
atmosphere  of  freedom.  Here,  it  is  what 
the  man  can  do  that  matters. 

As  Americans  we  know  that  it  is  not 
just  enough  to  be  strong.  We  want  to 
be  strong,  and  also  to  be  able  to  say  to 
the  oppressed:  Welcome,  come  in  to  the 
land  of  the  free. 

It  was  my  privilege  over  a  period  of 
several  years  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and  Es- 
capees of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. During  that  period  a  number  of 
hearings  were  held  across  the  country 
to  analyze  the  effectiveness  with  which 
Cuban  refugees  were  resettled,  and  re- 
settled, indeed,  at  points  which  one  would 
think,  by  virtue  of  language,  local  con- 
ditions, and  even  climate,  were  not  con- 
ducive to  success.  Actually,  the  reverse 
was  the  case.  Our  efforts  were  dra- 
matically successful. 

In  Michigan,  the  Cuban  refugees  have 
settled  in  the  region  of  Grand  Rapids 
in  the  niunber  of  more  than  300.  There 
are  more  than  1.000  Cuban  refugees  in 
the  entire  State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  telegram  sent  to  me  by  Jose 
Tagle.  a  leader  in  the  resettlement  in 
the  Grand  Rapids  Cuban  community, 
reacting  to  the  President's  message  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich.. 

October  3, 1965. 
Senator  Philip  Hart. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC- 
Cuban,  families  in  Grand  Rapids  will  sup- 
port their  relatives  coming  from  Cuba  please 
be  our  leader  In  getting  them  oin  of  there  ac- 


cording to  the  President's  speech.    Your  pres- 
ence here  wUl  be  helpful. 

Jose  Tacle. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14(b)  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ACT.  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  MansfieldI  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  703(b)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  Act  of 
1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of 
section  8(a)(3)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  as  amended. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  is  in  the  process  of 
deciding  one  of  the  most  basic  issues  ever 
to  face  our  form  of  government  and  our 
economic  system. 

It  is  an  issue  which  needs  the  very  care- 
ful consideration  of  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  because  it  involves  the 
rights  of  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  works  for  a  living  or  who  is 
dependent  upon  our  economy  for  his  live- 
lihood. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  limiting  de- 
bate in  any  form  on  this  question  be- 
cause I  am  confident  that  when  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  have  considered  all 
of  the  facts  involved  they  will  strongly 
oppose  Congress  taking  any  action  that 
would  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  refrain  as  much  as 
possible  from  intervening  in  the  rela- 
tionships between  organized  labor  and 
management  in  this  country. 

To  me.  it  is  completely  contrary  to  the 
free  enterprise  system  when  any  person, 
whether  he  be  on  the  side  of  labor  or 
management,  is  required  to  join  any 
organization  in  order  to  pursue  his  work 
or  his  profession. 

Because  of  the  basic  principles  in- 
volved, I  am  perfectly  willing  for  the 
Senate  to  remain  in  session  on  an 
around-the-clock  basis  for  the  rest  of 
this  year  and  next  year,  if  necessary,  to 
prevent  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Because  of  my  deep  feelings  regarding 
this  matter,  I  will  vote  against  limiting 
debate  on  the  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  agreement,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Dirksen  ]  will 
be  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  Person- 
nel around  the  wall  will  take  seats  and 
cease  their  conversations. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is    now    pending    before    the    Senate 


a  cloture  motion  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  consider  and  nothing  more.  It  has 
been  properly  signed.  There  has  been 
an  intervening  day  under  the  rule.  That 
motion,  therefore,  is  properly  before  tlie 
Senate  for  a  vote  at  1  o'clock,  after  the 
Vice  President  or  the  Presiding  OfiBcer 
ascertains  that  a  quorum  is  present. 

The  purpose,  of  course,  of  the  cloture 
is  to  end  debate  on  the  motion  to  con- 
sider 14(b).  There  is  nothing  unusual 
about  this  continuing  discussion  on  the 
motion  to  take  up.  It  has  been  done 
many  times.  I  believe  the  Senate 
anticipates  that  when  that  motion  is 
made  on  a  highly  controversial  bill  that 
is  the  very  point  at  which  the  issue  will 
be  joined. 

The  motion  to  proceed  to  consider  is 
debatable,  but  when  adopted,  the  bill 
then  would  be  subject  to  amendment.  I 
would  anticipate  that  there  might  be  as 
many  as  50  or  more  amendments  offered 
to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  of  various  shades 
and  descriptions. 

The  rather  interesting  fact  under  the 
rule  must  be  remembered  that  when  an 
amendment  has  been  offered  and  has 
been  discussed,  it  is  then  subject  to  a 
tabling  motion,  and  that  shuts  off  all 
debate. 

Under  the  motion  to  consider,  we  are 
free  to  debate  and  to  get  this  story  out 
to  the  country. 

There  is  a  better  reason  for  opposing 
cloture,  and  that  is  that  up  to  this  time 
we  have  had  about  18  hours  of  discus- 
sion, and  no  more.  That  goes  back  to 
Monday  of  last  week,  when  I  opened 
the  discussion  on  the  motion  to  take  up. 

But  I  recite  this  for  the  Record  be- 
cause, unless  my  figures  are  incorrect— 
and  I  do  not  believe  they  are — we  had 
37  days  on  the  so-called  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1960.  There  were  actually  74  days 
after  House  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  It  was  before  the  Senate 
for  a  period  of  57  days.  The  satellite 
bill  was  before  the  Senate  for  a  period 
of  18  days.  I  did  not  check  the  voting 
rights  bill,  but  there  was  quite  an  in- 
tervening time  before  it  came  on  for 
action. 

It  would  be  singular,  indeed,  if  the 
Senate  imposed  upon  itself  a  gag  under 
which,  if  adopted,  each  Senator  would 
have  1  hour  and  no  more:  he  could  not 
transfer  his  hour ;  he  must  either  take  it. 
or  the  hour  is  lost.  If  evei-y  Senator 
took  his  hour  there  would  be  only  100 
hours  and  no  more.  That  is  a  short 
period  because  there  are  speeches  pre- 
pared and  ready  that  would  take  5  hours, 
6  hours,  and  7  hours. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Holland],  who  was  Governor 
of  his  State  when  the  Right-To-Work 
Act  was  signed  in  that  State,  is  pre- 
pared to  SF>eak  at  length. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tov^'er],  who  has  been  waiting,  has 
a  6-  or  7-hour  speech.  He  is  waiting 
patiently  for  his  opixjrtunity  to  be  heard. 
There  is  a  long  list,  because  Senators 
are  beginning  to  hear  from  the  countrj'. 

The  job  we  are  trj-ing  to  do  for  the 
right  of  all  to  work,  to  live,  to  survive, 
and  perhaps  to  start  on  some  of  the 
union  abuses  would  be  rather  cavalierly 
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shut  off  if  the  cloture  petition  were 
adopted. 

When  I  mention  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas,  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  on  the  24th  of  September 
the  distinguished  Governor  of  Texas  ap- 
peared before  the  Executives'  Club  in 
Chicago.  Knowing  about  that  club,  I 
presume  that  at  that  luncheon  1,500 
persons  were  present. 

In  the  question  period  this  question 
was  asked: 

I  know  you  have  stated  your  position  on 
Taft-Hartley  and  the  poverty  program. 
Could  you  state  your  position  specifically? 

Governor  Cormally,  in  his  second  term 
as  Governor,  elected  last  November  by 
73  percent  of  the  vote  in  Texas,  re- 
sponded : 

Yes.  I  have  taken  the  position  specifically, 
as  I  did  when  I  ran  for  Governor  in  1962,  as 
I  did  on  our  State  program  in  1962.  I  am  for 
retention  of  14(b)  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
I  see  no  Justification  whatsoever  for  Its  re- 
peal. I  am  as  concerned  and  interested  in 
the  working  people  of  Texas  as  any  union 
leader  in  that  State.  But,  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  fact  that  we  have — that  we  are  one 
of  the  19  right-to-work  States  in  this  Na- 
tion, that  it  has  not  In  the  least  hampered 
the  activities  of  the  unionman.  his  wages, 
his  standard  of  living,  or  his  welfare.  I 
think  if  the  leaders  themselves  will  get  out 
and  do  the  Job  without  asking  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  it  for  them,  they  can  make  prog- 
ress. I  am  not  against  the  unions;  I  am  for 
them.  But  I  think  they  are  going  to  have  to 
hoe  their  own  row  just  like  a  lot  of  the  rest 
of  us  do. 

That  is  the  Governor  of  Texas  speak- 
ing, the  Governor  of  the  great  State 
which  gave  us  the  great  President  of  the 
United  States  who  occupies  the  White 
House,  except  for  an  interim  period 
while  he  is  in  the  hospital. 

I  say  now  what  I  said  to  his  staff  this 
morning  and  yesterday,  and  when  I 
talked  with  him  before  he  went  to  the 
hospital:  that  our  prayers  are  with  him. 

What  a  colossal  mistake  it  would  be 
because  when  a  vast  segment  of  freedom 
is  at  s'take,  when  the  right  to  work  is  at 
stake,  and  when  the  principle  is  at  stake, 
we  have  a  duty,  Mr.  President,  to  cite  our 
case. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  the  bill 
was  gagged,  and  it  could  not  be  amended. 
Wliat  a  crjdng  shame  it  would  be  if  the 
Senate  did  not  take  abundant  time  to 
educate  the  people  on  the  bill.  Educa- 
tion takes  time. 

The  Governor  of  Texas,  when  he  stood 
before  that  group  in  Chicago,  said  he 
looked  at  the  Gallup  poll  recently,  and 
that  8  out  of  10  who  responded  to  that 
poll  thought  that  Texas  was  a  desert; 
that  it  was  flat;  that  it  was  barren;  and 
that  it  had  no  water. 

That  is  great  talk,  but  Texas  has  more 
water  than  any  State  in  the  Union,  ex- 
cept Alaska,  and  up  there  I  suppose  it  is 
frozen  half  of  the  time. 

That  indicates  what  has  to  be  done  in 
an  educational  effort  in  order  to  present 
an  abstruce  problem  to  the  attention  of 
the  people.  We  are  beginning  to  malce 
some  real  progress  in  that  field.  We  seek 
only  to  present  the  facts;  to  present  the 
truth  to  the  people.  ^ 


This  is  the  coimtry  of  the  people.  It 
does  not  belong  to  the  unions.  It  does 
not  belong  to  the  Congress.  It  belongs  to 
the  people  and  they  are  not  only  entitled 
to  be  heard,  but  they  have  got  to  be  heard 
because  much  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  first  national 
headquarters  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  was  dedicated  in  this  city 
many  years  ago,  inscribed  on  the  corner- 
stone was  the  following : 

This  edifice  erected  for  service  in  the  cause 
of  labor,  Justice,  freedom,  and  humanity. 

What  is  at  stake  before  us  is  the  whole 
question  of  ^freedom,  and  it  cannot  be 
lightly  disposed  of  or  swept  under  the  rug. 
So  I  reaffirm  that  when  we  make  our 
fight  on  ihe  motion  to  consider  the  bill, 
that  is  the  proper  place  for  those  who 
believe  a  great  stake  is  involved  to  make 
the  fight,  so  that  they  will  hot  be  jeop- 
ardized at  a  later  time  by  amendments, 
by  motions,  and  by  the  employment  of 
the  tabling  process,  because  I  have  seen 
how  that  procedure  works  in  committee 
and  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  I  prefer  un- 
inhibited debate  now,  at  this  point,  on  the 
motion  to  consider. 

I  fervently  hope  and  trust,  for  the 
sake  of  the  country  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  people,  that  the  cloture  motion  will 
be  rejected  and  that  untrammeled  de- 
bate can  go  foi-ward  in  the  interest  of 
truth  and  in  the  interest  of  light. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  of  the  time 
remaining  before  1  o'clock,  3  minutes 
be  allotted  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  ffom  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
support  the  cloture  motion.  Since  1947, 
this  issue  of  so-called  right-to-work  laws 
has  been  debated  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  Every  Senator  knows  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  issue. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  talked  about 
the  country  belonging  to  the  people.  The 
Constitution  also  belongs  to  the  people — 
and  to  all  the  people.  In  1947,  I  led  the 
fight  in  this  body  against  segmentizing 
the  interstate^ommerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  {That  is  exactly  what  the 
Congress  did  wien  it  passed  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  including  a  delegating  to  the 
States  of  certain  powers  reserved  to  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  interstate 
commerce  clause.  What  is  involved  in 
this  issue  is  whether  there  shall  be  a  uni- 
form application  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause  among  the  50  States,  or 
whether  19  States  shall  be  permitted  to 
take  advantage  of  an  unfortunate  dele- 
gation of  power  to  the  State  by  Congress 
under  that  clause.  Such  a  delegation  of 
interstate  commerce  authority  to  the 
States  permits  them  to  maintain  the 
shocking  low  labor  conditions  that  they 
maintain  under  right-to-work  laws  to 
the  competitive  disadvantage  of  employ- 
ers in  high-labor-standard  States. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  cites  the 
Governor  of  Texas  as  being  in  support  of 
right-to-work  laws.  I  shall  cite  Texas 
as  an  outstanding  reason  why  the  right- 
to  H'ork  laws  should  be  ♦•pppal^d.    Texas 


maintains  some  of  the  niost  shocking  low 
labor  standards  in  tms  country.  For 
years,  Texas  has  been«^aking  competitive 
advantage  of  high-wage-paying  employ- 
ers in  the  Northern  States.  I  shall  give 
a  sordid  example  of  what  the  Governor 
of  Texas  is  maintaining  in  his  State. 

In  Texas,  every  morning  trucks  leave 
to  cross  the  river  into  Mexico.  Mexicans 
are  loaded  onto  those  trucks  and  are 
brought  across  the  river  and  through  the 
gate  of  low-labor-standard  textile  fac- 
tories in  Texas.  These  migrants  have 
daily  immigration  permits  which  allow 
them  to  work  in  Texas  and  live  in 
Mexico.  They  are  hauled  to  work  each 
morning  and  back  home  each  night. 
Those  factories  have  been  moved  into 
Texas  from  the  New  England  and  other 
high-wage-paying  States.  That  is  an 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in 
States  which  have  the  so-called  right-to- 
work  laws.  These  Mexican  workers  are 
exploited  by  Texas  employers  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  the  Governor  of  Texas. 
This  truck  transportation  system  is  so 
devised  as  to  prevent  these  workers  from 
being  approached  by  union  organizers. 
This  is  part  of  the  right-to-work  law 
union-busting  system.  The  Governor  of 
Texas  is  notorious  for  his  advocacy  of 
low  labor  standards  in  Texas  in  order  to 
pirate  away  from  high-labor-standard 
States  industries  and  plants  such  as  are 
involved  in  the  Mexican  worker  textile 
sweatshops  in  Texas.  Some  other  in- 
dustries are  involved  too. 

As  a  Senator  from  Oregon,  I  can  testify 
that  my  State  is  confronted  with  the 
same  unfair  competition  from  Southern 
right-to-work  States  in  the  Ivmiber 
industry. 

To  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon, 
the  issue  is  very  clear.  It  is  whether  we 
shall  apply  the  interstate-commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution  uniformly 
across  the  country  by  having  Congress 
take  back  the  unfortunate  power  it  dele- 
gated-i-mistakenly,  in  my  judgment — in 
1947.  The  time  for  us  to  do  so  is  now. 
By  our  vote  we  should  make  perfectly 
clear  that  we  intend  to  reestablish  the 
uniform  application  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  clause  among  the  50  States 
and  stop  the  so-called  right-to- work  law 
States  from  taking  advantage  of  workers 
by  maintaining  low  labor  standards,  such 
as  are  so  prevalent  in  Texas.  Texas  is 
a  good  example  of  what  I  mean. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Senate  to 
apply  clotme  today.  In  spite  of  every- 
thing the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said, 
what  he  really  designs  is  to  kill  the  bill 
by  dilatory  tactics  known  as  a  filibuster, 
irrespective  of  the  adjectives  he  applies 
to  describe  his  tactics. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  under  control.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Montana  until 
1  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  me  a  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    No;  I  am  sorry. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
since  last  Friday.  I  have  been  a  little 
gun  shy.  I  must  admit  that  I  have  no 
rabbits  to  pull  out  of  my  hat.  The  only 
thing  I  am  interested  in  is  votes:  and  the 
only  factor  which  will  decide  the  issue 
before  us,  and  the  substance,  as  well,  if 
we  ever  get  to  it,  will  be  votes — nothing 
more,  nothing  less. 

In  my  opinion,  every  Senator  has  his 
mind  made  up  as  to  how  he  will  vote  on 
the  question  of  cloture;  and  if  by  chance 
cloture  is  invoked  today,  how  he  will 
vote  on  the  question  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill  to  repeal  section  14(b) .  So  we  must 
face  up  to  the  realities  of  the  situation 
and  recognize  them. 

I  hope  we  shall  move  away  from  the 
emotionalism  involved  in  this  issue  and 
will  recognize  the  facts  for  what  they 
are  and  treat  this  subject  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  possible,  as  some 
persons  have  contended,  that  Friday's 
vote  was  rendered  meaningless  by  its 
unanimity.  So  far  as  the  majority 
leader  is  concerned,  he  prefers  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  does  not  deliber- 
ately engage  in  meaningless  gestures. 
On  Friday  the  Senate  was  provided  with 
an  opportunity  to  get  off  the  issue  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  by  a  simple  tabling  motion. 
The  Senate  chose  not  to  put  the  motion 
aside.  It  chose  not  to  do  so  by  a  unani- 
mous vote. 

The  majority  leader  takes  Friday's 
vote  at  face  value.  Insofar  as  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  concerned,  therefore,  that 
vote  was.  in  no  sense,  without  meaning. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  immensely 
helpful  and  the  leadership  is  most  ap- 
preciative. 

In  all  frankness.  If  the  motion  to  table 
had  carried  on  last  Friday,  the  majority 
leader  was  prepared  to  recommend  im- 
mediately that  the  Senate  pass  over  this 
issue  for  the  session.  On  the  other  hand 
if  the  motion  to  table  had  been  defeated 
by  a  slim  majority,  the  Senate  would 
have  remained  in  a  difficult  predicament. 
The  majority  leader  would  have  been 
hard-pressed  to  decide  whether  the 
margin  against  tabling  warranted  an 
effort  to  invoke  cloture  on  a  simple  pro- 
cedural question  of  whether  the  Senate 
would  take  up  H.R.  77. 

But  the  vote  on  Friday  was  such  as  to 
resolve  all  doubts  on  the  matter  insofar 
as  the  majority  leader  was  concerned. 
Indeed,  when  unanimity  against  tabling 
was  indicated  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
tally  the  majority  leader  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  cloture  motion.  The  motion 
had  been  prepared  in  advance  but  was 
unsigned  because,  I  confess,  that  until 
that  moment  I  did  not  quite  know  what 
to  do  with  it.  Once  the  vote  began  to  be 
recorded,  however,  it  was  clear  what  had 
to  be  done  with  it.  The  motion  was  cir- 
culated among  the  Members  while  the 
vote  was  in  process  and,  before  the  tally 


was  complete,   the   requisite  signatures 
had  been  obtained. 

It  was  possible,  therefore,  for  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  move  without  waste  of 
time  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tally  to 
give  substance  to  the  overwhelming,  in- 
deed, unanimously  indicated  inclination 
of  the  Senate,  as  expressed  in  the  vote 
against  the  motion  to  table. 

The  Senate,  in  effect,  had  said — indeed 
the  minority  leader  did  say  it — that  it  did 
not  want  to  leave  this  issue.  So,  in  ac- 
commodation, the  majority  leader  offered 
the  motion  for  cloture.  He  offered  it,  in 
the  first  place,  to  make  sure  that  he  had 
heard  correctly  and,  second,  to  act  on 
the  Senate's  indicated  wish  in  the  only 
procedural  way  which  is  believed  prac- 
tical at  this  time. 

The  nature  of  the  predicament  and 
the  need  for  a  cloture  motion  becomes 
clear  in  the  light  of  the  proceedings  on 
the  floor  during  the  last  2  weeks.  Ten 
days  is  a  lavish  and  wasteful  expenditure 
of  the  Senate's  limited  floor  time  of  any 
simple  procedural  question,  which  usually 
takes  10  seconds  or  less.  Indeed,  during 
this  session  of  Congress  many  complex 
pieces  of  legislation  have  been  complete- 
ly disposed  of  in  a  fraction  of  that  time. 
The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  for  ex- 
ample, was  both  novel  and  controversial; 
yet  the  motion  to  proceed  to  its  consid- 
eration was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  less 
than  a  minute.  Similar  swift  treatment 
was  given  to  the  procedural  question  of 
taking  up  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  on  reapportionment  and  on 
Presidential  inability.  The  same  is  true 
for  ApF>alachia,  poverty,  and  aid  to  edu- 
cation, to  name  but  a  few.  That  is  part 
of  the  background  for  the  vote  which  is 
about  to  be  taken.    Here  is  the  rest. 

On  October  1. 10  days  ago,  the  majority 
leader  moved  that  the  Senate  turn  to 
consideration  of  H.R.  77.    It  was  an  en- 
tirely   orderly    and   routine   procedural 
motion.    The  bill,  itself,  had  passed  the 
House.    It  had  been  considered  at  length 
by  the  appropriate  Senate  committee  and 
reported  favorably.    It  had  been  on  the 
Legislative  Calendar  for  a  month.    What 
was  there  to  debate  on  the  question  of 
taking    up   this   measure?     Whether   it 
was  too  late  in  the  session  for  a  major 
and   controversial   issue   of   this   kind? 
Whether  the  Senate  should  take  up  some 
other   bill   flrst?     Whether  the   Senate 
should  adjourn?     These,  indeed,  would 
have  been  legitimate  matters  to  discuss  in 
an  orderly  fashion  prior  to  a  vote  on  the 
motion  to  take  up  H.R.  77;  an  hour  or  so 
might  have  reasonably  been  consiuned 
in  the  process.    But  these  matters  were 
not  discussed  at  all,  except  as  they  were 
mentioned  by   the   majority  leader  on 
Monday.    On  the  contrary,  a  long  and 
continuing    tirade   on   the   evils   which 
would  attend  the  repeal  of  14(b)    was 
launched  even  though  the  Senate  had 
not  yet  decided  to  consider  H.R.  77. 

I  submit  that  that  is  not  useful  and 
pointed  debate.  That  is  an  unconscion- 
able delay  on  a  procedural  question  for 
the  purpose  of  obfuscating  the  issue  of 
substance.  If  it  is  not  a  filibuster,  it  is. 
to  say  the  least,  a  prefilibuster. 

And  so.  on  October  5.  5  days  ago,  the 
leadership  indicated  its  concern  to  the 
Senate  over  the  delay  in  reaching  a  deci- 


sion on  the  simple  procedural  question 
of  taking  up  14(b).  At  that  time,  the 
Senate  was  asked,  via  the  tabling  motion, 
to  give  the  leadership  some  guidance  as 
to  its  wish  on  the  sole  question  of  taking 
up  14(b).  The  majority  leader  was  at 
great  pains  to  point  out  that  what  was 
involved  was  in  no  way  a  test  of  senti- 
ment on  the  issue  of  14(b)  itself. 

Therefore,  on  Friday,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  whose  own  position 
against  repeal  of  14(b)  is  no  secret,  urged 
defeat  of  the  tabling  motion,  so  that  the 
matter  would  not  be  put  aside.  And  the 
majority  leader,  whose  own  position  In 
favor  of  repeal  of  14(b)  Is  no  secret, 
urged  defeat  of  the  motion  to  table  so 
that  the  matter  could  be  moved  forward 
In  an  orderly  fashion.  The  Senate  re- 
sponded magnificently  to  the  appeal  of 
the  joint  leadership. 

In  the  vote  which  is  about  to  be  taken, 
the  Senate  will  be  able  to  make  clear 
that  it  does  not  toy,  as  some  have  sug- 
gested, with  the  hopes  of  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  members  of  the  great 
labor  unions  of  the  Nation.  The  Senate 
can  make  clear  that,  regardless  of  how 
it  may  feel  on  the  issue  of  14(b)  itself, 
it  does  not  make  light  of  their  sincere 
petition  by  dabbling  in  parliamentary 
parlor  games.  The  Senate  can  make 
clear  that  labor  is  entitled  to  a  fair  and 
decent  consideration  of  an  issue  of  great 
importance  in  labor-management  rela- 
tions duly  and  properly  brought  before 
the  Senate,  even  as  corporations  are, 
even  as  the  aged  and  the  poverty  stricken 
are,  even  as  immigrants  are  and  even  as 
racial  minorities  are. 

The  Senate  can  make  this  clear,  in 
the  only  way  that  it  can  be  made  clear 
at  the  present  time,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  majority  leader,  by  voting  to  Invoke 
cloture  on  the  simple  procedural  motion 
of  taking  up  H.R.  77. 

I  stress  again  that  this  vote  will  not, 
any  more  than  the  motion  to  table  on 
Friday,  bind  anyone  for  or  against  re- 
peal of  14(b>.  What  it  will  do— and  let 
there  be  no  doubt — is  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  means  to  get 
down  to  business  on  the  Issue  of  14 (b> 
Itself  or  to  pass  over  it.  On  the  basis 
of  the  performance  of  the  past  days,  the 
majority  leader,  in  all  frankness,  sees 
no  other  rational  way  at  this  time  in 
which  this  point  can  be  nailed  down 
except  via  the  path  of  cloture  on  the 
single  issue  of  whether  or  not  to  pro- 
ceed to  consider  H.R.  77. 

So,  Mr.  President,  at  1  o'clock,  thanks 
to  rule  22,  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  on  Fri- 
day, a  significant  moment  of  truth  will 
have  arrived  for  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Under  rule  XXII  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  pending  motion  to  bring 
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Aiken 

Hayden 

Allott 

Hlckenlooper 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Bass 

Holland 

Bayh 

Hruska 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Bible 

Jackson 

Boggs 

Javlts 

Burdlck     ■ 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Bvrd,  Va.  . 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Carlson 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Case 

Kuchel 

Church 

Lausche 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Cooper 

Long.  La. 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Dirksen 

McCarthy 

DoUd 

McClellan 

Dominlck 

McGee 

Douglas 

McGovem 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Ellender 

McNamara 

Ervln 

MetrAlt 

Fannin 

Miller 

Feng 

Mondale 

Fuibrlght 

Monroney 

Harris 

Montoya 

Hart 

Morse 

Hartke 

Morton 

to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  Jilbtlon 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration 'of  H.R. 
77.  A  two-thirds  vote  of  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting,  a  quorum  being  present, 
is  required  for  this  motion  to  carry. 

Under  the  rule,  the  clerk  will  now  call 
the  roll  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 
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Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Robertson 

Russell,  Oa. 

Russell,  S.C. 

Saltonstall 

Simpson 

Sniathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

S3rinlngton 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydings 

WUllams,  N.J. 

V^TilUams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Yovmg,  N.  Dak. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  Is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent 
on  ofiacial  business. 

I  further  annovmce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  Is  absent 
because  of  Illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quonmi  is  present.  The  question  is.  Is 
it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  debate 
shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

Under  the  rule,  a  yea-and-nay  vote  is 
required. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A  "yea"  vote  would 
be  In  favor  of  cloture,  and  a  "nay"  vote 
would  be  against  cloture.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  properly  stated  the  present 
situation.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster]  .  If  they 
were  present  and  voting,  they  would  vote 
"yea";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  withhold  my 
vote. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  Is  absent  because 
of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  f  Mr.  Anderson]  Is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
is  absent  on  official  business,  and,  if 
present  and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  45, 
nays  47,  as  follows : 


stated  the  question, 
with  the  debate. 
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YEAS— 45 

Bartlett 

Javlts 

Morse 

Bass 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Moss 

Bayh 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Muskie 

Burdlck 

Kuchel 

Nelson 

Case 

Long,  Mo. 

Neuberger 

Church 

Long.  La. 

Pa  store 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Pell 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Proxmlre 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Randol;di 

Douglas 

McGee 

Rlbicoff 

Harris 

Mclntyre 

Smith 

Hart 

McNamara 

Symington 

Hartke 

Me  teal  f 

Tydings 

Inouye 

Mondale 

wmiams.  N.J. 

Jackson 

Montoya 
NAYS— 47 

Yarborough 

Aiken 

Pong 

Pearson 

Allott 

Hayden 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Robertson 

Bible 

Hill 

Russell,  Qa. 

Boggs 

HoUand 

Russell.  S.C. 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

SaltonstaU 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Simpson 

Carlson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Smathers 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Stennls 

Dirksen 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Dominlck 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Monroney 

Tower 

EUender 

Morton 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervin 

Mundt 

Yoxmg,  N,  Dak 

Pannln 

Murphy 

NOT  VOTING- 

-8 

Anderson 

Fulbrlght 

Scott 

Brewster 

Gore 

Young,  Ohio 

Cannon 

Gruening 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this  vote, 
there  are  45  yeas  and  47  nays.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing not  having  voted  In  the  affirmative, 
the  cloture  motion  Is  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion recm-s  on  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider 
H.R.  77. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog.f 
nized  \ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished   Vice   President   has   just 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  PROP- 
ERTY AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  ACT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1516)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  the  inspection,  mainte- 
nance, and  repair  of  fixed  equipment  in 
federally  owned  buildings  for  periods 
not  to  exceed  5  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were,  on  page  2,  line  5, 
strike  out  "five",  and  insert  "three". 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  to  en- 
ter into  contracts  for  the  inspection, 
maintenance,  and  repair  of  fixed  equip- 
ment in  fedei-ally  owned  buildings  for 
periods  not  to  exceed  three  years,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
know  what  the  business  before  the  Sen- 
ate is? 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
concur  In  the  amendments  of  the  House. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    What  Is  the  bill  about? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
state  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  Its  purpose 
is  to  permit  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  private  concerns  over 
the  inspection,  maintenance,  and  repair 
of  fixed  equipment  and  equipment  sys- 
tems in  Federal  buildings,  for  periods 
not  to  exceed  5  years. 

The  House  amended  the  bill  and 
changed  it  from  5  to  3  years.  I  have  sug- 
gested that  the  Senate  accept  the  House 
amendments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  amendments  of  the  House 
are  concurred  In. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  follo\^ang  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  1715.  An  act  to  exte.id  the  penalty  for 
assault  on  a  police  officer  in  the  District  of 
Colvunbla  to  assaults  on  employees  of  penal 
and  correctional  Institutions  and  places 
of  confinement  of  Juveniles  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and 

S.  1719.  An  act  to  authorize  compensation 
for  overtime  work  performed  by  officem  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
and  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of 
Colvunbla,  the  U.S.  Park  Police  force,  and 
the  White  House  Police  force,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  <S.  2118)  to  amend  sections  9 
and  37  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916,  and 
subsection  O  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act. 
1920,  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Garmatz, 
Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Downing.  Mr.  Mail- 
LiARD.  and  Mr.  Pelly  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  further  armounced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3141)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  improve  the  educational  qual- 
ity of  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and 
osteopathy,  to  authorize  grants  under 
that  act  to  such  schools  for  the  awarding 
of  scholarships  to  needy  students,  and 
to  extend  expiring  provisions  of  that 
act  for  student  loans  and  for  aid  in  con- 
struction of  teaching  facilities  for  stu- 
dents in  such  schools  and  schools  for 
other  health  professions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the-  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'H.R.  9811  >  to  maintain  farm  income,  to 
stabilize  prices  and  assure  adequate  sup- 
plies of  agricultural  commodities,  to  re- 
duce surpluses,  lower  Government  costs" 
and  promote  foreign  trade,  to  afford 
greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  11420) 
to  amend  title  39.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  certain  mailing  privileges  with 
respect  to  meml)ers  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  11420)  to  amend  title 
39.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  cer- 
tain mailing  privileges  with  respect  to 
members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  subcommit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  take  the  testimony  on  the 
Morrissey  nomination  to  a  Federal  judge- 
ship be  permitted  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair'.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

REPEAL  OP  SECTION  14(b)  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana  [Mr.  M-.NsFiELD]   that  the  Senate 


proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  section  703(b)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  Act  of  1959  and 
to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  section  8(a) 
(3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  FANNIN.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
firmly  opposed  to  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  I  take  this 
position  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Subcommittee  which  conducted  hearings 
on  the  bill,  as  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
Arizona  with  an  elective  responsibility  to 
the  people  of  that  State,  and  as  an  indi- 
vidual American  citizen  who  is  fiimly 
convinced  that  the  vast  majority  of  my 
fellow  citizens  object  strenuously  to  being 
forced  to  join  any  kind  of  an  organiza- 
tion in  order  to  secure  or  retain  a  job. 

We  have  come  down  a  long  and  con- 
troversial road  to  the  point  where  we  can 
now  conduct  what  I  trust  will  be  a  thor- 
ough discussion  of  this  issue. 

In  traveling  down  that  road  I  have 
been  repeatedly  impressed  by  public  re- 
action— by  the  hundreds  of  polls,  thou- 
sands of  newspaper  editorials,  and  by 
private  letters  from  concerned  citizens 
who  urge  this  body  to  reject  the  repeal 
amendment. 

I  regret  that  not  all  of  my  colleagues 
have  had  an  opportunity  or  the  time  to 
read  these  pleas  to  the  Senate  for  our 
help  in  retaining  this  fragment  of  our 
vanishing  individual  freedom. 

We  have  a  war  against  poverty — a  war 
on  waste — a  war  on  ignorance — and  a 
war  on  ugliness  and  pollution.  All  of  us 
have  heard  about  these  widely  publi- 
cized wars. 

What  we  are  discussing  here,  however, 
is  a  war  against  freedom. 

This  is  a  war  we  should  avoid  at  all 
costs — a  war  that  is  totally  uncalled 
for — a  war  generated  by  minority  greed 
and  a  lust  for  power  over  many  thou- 
sands of  our  people. 

It  is  a  war  most  Americans  do  not  un- 
derstand— and  will  not  support  if  they 
do. 

I  propose  to  begin  speaking  about  it 
in  some  detail,  but  not  merely  as  a  per- 
functory task  to  comply  with  the  obliga- 
tions of  my  office.  My  approach  is  that 
of  a  deeply  concerned  citizen  who  has 
gone  through  previous  campaigns  in  sim- 
ilar wars  against  freedom  of  choice  in 
this  great  land  of  ours. 

At  the  beginning.  I  want  to  give  Sen- 
ators a  brief  capsule  summary  of  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  right-to-work 
law  in  my  State  of  Arizona. 

It  was  adopted  as  an  amendment  to 
our  State  constitution  in  November  1946. 
as  a  result  of  a  citizen  initiative  cam- 
paign to  put  the  question  on  the  ballot. 
The  people  approved  it  by  a  margin  of 
approximately  62,000  to  49,000. 

Again  in  1948.  after  pressure  from  or- 
ganized labor,  the  question  was  put  be- 
fore the  people  on  a  one-man,  one-vote 
basis  in  a  statewide  referendum.  This 
time  the  voters  expressed  themselves 
even  more  emphatically  by  a  margin  of 
nearly  87.000  to  60,000  in  favor  of  vol- 
imtary  unionism. 


Foui-  years  later,  in  1952,  a  related 
initiative  measure  to  prohibit  secondary 
boycotts  and  regulate  picketing  was 
placed  on  the  ballot.  This  time  the  elec- 
torate was  even  more  decisive.  They 
adopted  the  measure  by  a  count  of  115,- 

000  to  67.000. 

This  brief  period  of  Arizona's  history 
coincided  with  the  beginning  of  our 
State's  tremendous  postwar  expansion. 

Yet  is  is  significant  to  note  that  despite 
substantial  increases  in  the  numbers  of 
registered  voters  from  1946  through  1952, 
the  relative  strength  of  compulsory  un- 
ionism supporters  declined  in  all  three 
elections,  while  the  majority  percentage 
increased  each  time. 

My  discussion  of  this  period  is  based 
on  my  own  personal  experience  and  ob- 
servations.   These  events  occurred  while 

1  was  in  private  business  and  active  in 
the  Phoenix  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Industrial  Development 
Committee. 

Later  on,  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
three  terms  as  Governor  of  my  State,  and 
this  permitted  me  to  gain  more  first- 
hand knowledge  of  labor-management 
relations  in  Arizona  and  the  progress  of 
om-  economy. 

I  am  proud  of  what  Arizona  has  ac- 
complished in  those  years.  With  all  due 
respect  to  other  States,  the  record  dem- 
onstrates that  Arizona's  economic  growth 
rate  since  the  end  of  World  War  U  has 
been  one  of  the  highest  in  the  Nation. 

It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  or  under- 
stand what  has  happened  in  Arizona 
without  some  facts  and  figures  to  illus- 
trate the  development.  Let  me  cite  just 
a  few  of  the  outstanding  statistics  to  put 
the  situation  in  proper  perspective  for 
the  Senate. 

For  many  years  prior  to  World  War  n, 
Arizona  was  kno^^Ti  as  the  3-C  State — for 
copper,  cotton,  and  cattle.  Tourism 
gradually  developed  into  a  fourth  major 
element  in  our  economy. 

Dollar  income  from  manufacturing 
climbed  178  percent  since  1946.  Manu- 
facturing forged  into  first  place  in  1958 
and  has  been  the  No.  1  element  in  our 
economy  in  Arizona  ever  since.  Manu- 
facturing employment  has  increased  by 
329  percent. 

The  last  5  years  also  have  witnessed 
a  strong  comeback  of  our  mining  indus- 
try, principally  copper,  to  the  point 
where  last  year  it  accounted  for  more 
than  a  half-billion  dollars. 

Nearly  3.000  more  persons  are  work- 
ing today  in  Arizona  mining  jobs  than 
were  employed  10  years  ago.  This  en- 
abled Arizona  to  maintain  its  position 
as  the  producer  of  more  than  half  of  our 
domestic  copper  supply — more  than  all 
other  States  in  the  United  States  com- 
bined. 

The  copper  figures  are  important  be- 
cause the  mining  operations  are  heavily 
unionized.  The  mine.  mill,  and  smelter 
workers  have  strong  representations,  as 
do  the  AFL-CIO  unions,  the  independent 
machinists,  and  others. 

I  could  go  on  citing  figures  until  the 
listener  v.'ent  to  sleep  and  I  ran  out  of 
b-eath.  They  would  boil  down  to  the 
simple  fact  that  in  this  postwar  era 
Aiizona  has  been  among  the  national 
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leaders  in  just  about  every  major  eco- 
nomic index  of  growth. 

To  put  it  another  way — we  now  have 
more  people  working  at  moi'e  jobs  pro- 
ducing more  goods  and  earning  more 
income  than  at  any  previous  time  in 
Arizona's  history. 

No  doubt  everyone  is  familiar  with 
most  of  the  standard  arguments  in  the 
organized  campaign  to  belittle  right-to- 
work  laws.  Some  are  plain  distortions 
of  the  truth.  Others  simply  have  no 
basis  in  fact. 

I  will  cite  an  example. 

In  a  recent  radio  broadcast,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Commimications  Workers  of 
America  charged  that  right-to-work 
laws  attracted  only  "cheap"  industries 
to  a  State. 

I  will  answer  that.  So  far  as  Arizona 
is  concerned,  I  would  mention  names: 
RCA,  Motorola,  General  Electric.  Reyn- 
olds Metals,  Sperry  Phoenix,  Hughes, 
Groodyear,  Aerospace,  Unidynamics, 
Spreckels  Sugar,  Emerson  Electric,  Alre- 
search,  and  many  others. 

It  is  common  Icnowledge  that  these  are 
among  the  leading  industrial  names  in 
the  world. 

It  would  require  another  10  minutes 
just  to  read  off  the  names  of  new  com- 
panies that  have  located  in  Arizona  in 
the  last  5  years,  because  there  are  280  of 
them. 

We  know  these  companies  have  lo- 
cated in  Arizona  because  of  the  many 
advantages  our  State  had  to  offer.  We 
also  know  that  many  of  them  have  long 
histories  of  effective  partnership  with 
union  workers. 

In  short,  the  record  Is  quite  clear  that 
Arizona's  right-to-work  law  has  not 
hampered  the  legitimate  and  useful 
function  of  collective  bargaining  in  our 
State. 

The  right-to-work  law  has  not  acted 
to  unfairly  restrict  normal  growth  In 
union  membership  in  proportion  to  the 
gain  in  population  and  total  work  force. 

I  cite  AFL-CIO  membership  for 
example. 

The  Labor  Department  began  keeping 
figures  on  AFL-CIO  membership  in  1958. 
I  have  been  informed  by  the  Department 
that  AFL-CIO  locals  in  Arizona  claimed 
approximately  40,000  members  in  1958. 

By  1962— the  last  year  for  which  the 
figures  are  available — the  total  had  in- 
creased to  about  76,000.  I  read  from  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Arizona  Repub- 
lic of  June  11, 1965. 

Unions  Claim  Gain  or  4,200  in  Valley 

AFTr-CIO  unions  In  the  valley  now  repre- 
sent about  4,200  more  workers  than  they  did 
6  months  ago  at  the  outset  of  a  drive  to 
"organize  the  imorganlzed." 

This  was  announced  last  night  by  Robert 
Hutto,  president  of  the  Phoenix-Maricopa 
County  Federation  of  Labor,  during  a  train- 
ing conference  for  union  leaders  in  the 
laborers  union  hall. 

The  campaign,  slow  in  getting  off  the 
ground  in  its  Initial  state,  is  gaining 
momentum.  Hutto  indicated. 

Cited  as  one  of  the  brightest  spots  of  the 
movement  were  efforts  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployees, directed  by  National  Representative 
Nick  Pinto. 

Since  last  November  1.  Hutto  said,  about 
220  Phoenix  city  employees  have  Joined  local 
"■3  317  of  the  federation.    Beginning  June  1, 


when  an  intensive  drive  to  organize  city  hall 
employees  was  started,  a  daily  average  of  10 
persons  Joined  the  union,  Hutto  reported. 

About  66  new  members  have  been  signed 
up  among  various  State  agencies.  In  one 
case,  in  which  no  previous  membsrsliip 
existed,  a  new  local  charter  will  be  issued, 
said  Hutto,  a  Democratic  member  of  the 
Arizona  House  of  Representatives. 

The  federation  drive  will  climax  with  a 
mass  meeting  of  city,  county,  and  State  em- 
ployees at  8  p.m.  next  Tuesday  in  the  laborers 
union  hall.  Speakers  will  include  James 
McCormack,  federation  area  director,  and 
Daniel  V.  Flanagan,  of  San  Francisco,  AFL- 
CIO  regional  director. 

Among  victories  enumerated  by  Hutto  in 
elections  conducted  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  was  that  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  at  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  maintenance 
and  repair  plant. 

Another  gain  for  the  AFL-CIO,  Hutto 
stated,  was  a  unanimous  vote  for  the  United 
Packinghouse  Workers  at  the  Phoenix  plant 
of  the  Lewis  Food  Co.,  which  he  said  is  noted 
nationally  for  its  opposition  to  unions. 

The  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
whose  present  membership  in  Arizona  is  dom- 
inated by  employees  of  Mountain  States  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.,  is  working  on  a 
"large  target,"  which  Hutto  declined  to  name. 

The  actual  number  of  workers  who  have 
signed  union  cards  since  the  campaign  be- 
gan, the  labor  council  president  concluded, 
"doesn't  tell  the  whole  story."  Since  last 
January,  he  said,  unions  have  made  signifi- 
cant inroads  which  are  expected  to  pay  big 
dividends  in  the  future. 

President  Johnson  promised  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  to  submit  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
including  section  14(b).  But  the  Presi- 
dent was  very  careful  to  use  the  word 
"changes"  and  not  the  word  "repeal." 

Regardless  of  the  semantics,  however, 
organized  labor  has  interpreted  this  as 
a  promise.  They  have  made  repeal  of 
14(b)  their  No.  1  objective  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

Furthermore,  they  now  believe  they 
have  enough  political  muscle  to  get  the 
job  done. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  wish  to 
make  my  position  very  clear. 

To  me,  the  issue  at  stake  here  is  a 
fundamental  human  right — not  just  spe- 
cial interest  legislation.  It  involves  the 
right  of  any  individual  to  join — or  not 
to  join — a  labor  union. 

I  should  emphasize  that  right-to-work 
laws  in  19  of  our  States  are  laws  for  in- 
dividual worker  freedom.  Other  States 
have  statutes  that  would  be  revoked  if 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is 
repealed. 

They  are  not  laws  against  unions,  no 
matter  how  much  propaganda  is  put  out 
to  the  contrary. 

To  classify  these  right-to-work  laws  as 
antiunion  is  a  complete  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  laws  and  the  facts. 

Yet  the  union  leaders  have  been  beat- 
ing the  drums  loudly  for  repeal  of  14(b) 
this  year — louder  and  stronger  than  ever 
before. 

Notwithstanding  this  there  appears  to 
be  a  growing  opposition  throughout  the 
country  to  these  demands  of  labor 
leaders. 

Many  Senators  and  Representatives 
already  have  expressed  themselves 
strongly  in  favor  of  retaining  section 
14(b). 


Some  spokesmen  for  organized  labor 
would  have  the  country  believe  that 
right-to-work  laws  are  a  relatively  recent 
development — just  one  of  the  many 
things  they  do  not  like  about  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

What  they  do  not  talk  about  is  the 
fact  that  voluntary  unionism  laws — in 
one  form  or  another — have  been  around 
long  before  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Labor  leaders  have  always  referred  to 
the  Wagner  Act  of  1935,  for  example,  as 
the  "magna  carta"  of  organized  labor  in 
the  United  States.  They  acknowledge  it 
as  one  of  the  historic  milestones  in  the 
progress  of  unions — and  indeed  it  was. 

But  I  believe  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try should  be  reminded  that  under  the 
Wagner  Act  itself  the  States  had  the 
right  to  adopt  laws  prohibiting  the  com- 
pulsory union  shop. 

Furthei-more.  11  States  adopted  such 
laws  before  Taft-Hartley  was  even  con- 
sidered. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  right  of  the 
States  to  adopt  such  laws  under  the  Wag- 
ner Act  was  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Algoma  Plywood  case.  The 
late  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  wrote  the 
opinion. 

Now,  after  all  these  years,  we  hear 
complaints  about  the  alleged  unfairness 
of  section  14(b). 

There  is  evidence  recently  of  growing 
citizen  opinion  against  any  effort  by 
Congress  to  further  infringe  upon  the 
right  of  States  to  legislate  in  this  field. 

The  results  of  several  surveys  recently 
support  this  and  I  know  others  are  going 
to  discuss  this  in  depth. 

In  my  judgment,  unions  have  no  in- 
herent right  to  expand  by  forcing  new 
members  to  join. 

They  can  and  should  grow,  but  only 
if  they  can  convince,  not  coerce,  the 
worker  that  his  best  interests  will  be 
served  by  joining  the  union. 

This  takes  performance — not  persua- 
sion by  the  force  of  an  unfair  law.  Sen- 
ators know  that  in  their  home  towns  and 
States  an  individual  businessman  or  firm 
carmot  be  forced  to  join  an  organization. 
It  is  necessary  to  convince  prospective 
members  that  it  will  be  worth  their  while 
to  join  and  participate. 

The  situation  is  no  different  with 
unions.    They  must  earn  their  way. 

To  me.  this  Is  the  fair  way,  the  Amer- 
ican way. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  should  be  de- 
feated because  it  is  wrong  in  principle 
and  cannot  be  justified  by  the  facts.  It 
would  not  meet  any  demonstrated  na- 
tional need;  on  the  contrary.  It  is  the 
product  of  a  long,  expensive  propaganda 
campaign  by  organized  labor  officials  to 
gain  dictatorial  economic  and  political 
power  through  the  force  of  Federal  law. 
Even  the  proponents  of  this  bill  concede 
It  would  give  viri;ual  monopolistic  power 
to  imions.  This  proposed  legislation 
would,  if  enacted — 

First,  compel  American  working  men 
and  women  to  join  unions,  or  to  pay 
money  to  unions  against  their  will  and 
beliefs; 

Second,  compel  workers  to  join  even 
in  many  instances  where  a  majority  in- 
volved do  not  desire  "union  security" 
clauses  in  their  contract  or  In  fact  do  not 
even  desire  union  representation; 
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Third,  lessen  the  initiative  of  union 
leaders  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  em- 
ployees in  all  the  States; 

Fourth,  make  national  policy  a  prin- 
ciple contrary  to  that  of  other  leading 
democratic  countries  including  Austria, 
Belgium.  Denmark,  France.  Holland. 
Norway.  Sweden.  Switzerland,  and  West 
Germany,  in  each  of  which  compulsory 
unionism  is  prohibited  by  constitutions, 
laws,  or  judicial  decisions: 

Fifth,  provide  organized  labor  with  the 
additional  economic  and  political  power 
to  secure  its  real  objective — abolition  of 
the  ban  on  the  "closed  shop"; 

Sixth,  result  in  a  tremendous  increase 
in  strikes,  picketing,  and  violence  in  the 
19  States  which  now  have  right-to-work 
laws: 

Seventh,  deprive  50  States  of  their 
traditional  and  historic  American  right 
to  prohibit  all  forms  of  compulsory 
unionism;  and 

Eighth,  adversely  affect  the  interests 
of  small  business. 

*  There  are  many  other  compelling 
arguments  against  the  bill.  Considered 
together,  they  present  an  ovei-whelming 
case  for  retention  of  section  14(b)  in 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

The  fundamental  issue  posed  by  the 
bill  is  the  freedom  of  an  individual  to 
join — or  not  to  join — a  labor  union.  It 
involves  the  freedom  of  association  guar- 
anteed in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  In  effect,  it 
translates  into  the  question  of  whether 
Congress  should  compel  millions  of 
Americans  to  pay  tribute  to  a  labor  or- 
ganization in  order  to  earn  a  living  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

This  is  a  basic  civil  rights  question 
and  not  merely  a  matter  of  labor  legisla- 
tion. Proponents  may  argue  that  a 
union  shop  contract  does  not  force  any 
Individual  to  actually  join  the  union  to 
retain  his  job:  the  requirement  is  merely 
that  he  must  pay  dues.  In  practical 
terms,  the  distinction  is  absurd. 

A  direct  illustration  of  this  point  is 
afforded  by  longstanding  and  docu- 
mented practices  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Musicians.  No  member  of  a 
local  musician's  union  may  exercise  his 
freedom  of  choice  to  work  with  any  non- 
union musician  without  forfeiting  his 
own  union  membership,  and  in  turn,  his 
opportunity  of  earning  a  living.  Nor 
may  a  nonunion  musician  work  with 
union  members  merely  by  tendering 
dues;  he  must,  in  fact,  belong  to  the 
union  before  he  can  work  with  a  union 
group. 

This  is  true  throughout  the  entertain- 
ment industry,  irrespective  of  the  usual 
30-day  decision  period  granted  new  em- 
ployees under  union  shop  contracts  in 
other  fields  of  employment.  In  virtually 
every  field,  many  pressures,  both  direct 
and  subtle,  are  brought  to  bear  on  the 
new  worker  in  a  union  shop  to  join  the 
union  regardless  of  ani"  personal  reasons 
he  may  have  for  not  wanting  to  join. 

The  attention  of  the  Nation  has  been 
focused  for  an  extended  F>er!od  on  the 
subject  of  civil  rights — and  rightly  so.  A 
historic  and  comprehensive  law  on  this 
subject  was  passed  last  year.  Congress 
has  followed  that  with  a  law  to  guaran- 
tee the  constitutional  right  of  every  qual- 
ified citizen  to  register  and  vote. 


Yet  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  take 
away  an  equally  important,  if  not  para- 
mount, right  of  all  Americans.  All  other 
Individual  liberties  and  civil  rights  long 
cherished  by  the  people  of  this  Nation 
have  little  value  if  a  person  can  be  forced 
to  pay  money  to  a  union  to  keep  a  job. 

Many  times  in  our  history  we  have  sent 
American  people  to  die  in  defense  of  free- 
dom elsewhere  in  the  world.  Americans 
are  being  killed  today  in  the  jungles  of 
Vietnam  to  defend  this  principle.  What 
a  tragic  paradox  it  would  be  if  Congress 
were  to  withdi-aw  individual  liberty  at 
home  while  we  are  defending  it  abroad. 

The  repeal  of  section  14(b)  would  fur- 
ther erode  the  already  restricted  author- 
ity of  the  citizens  of  the  States  to  legis- 
late according  to  their  expressed  desires 
in  this  field.  Not  only  would  repeal  nul- 
lify •  right-to-work"  laws  which  are  now 
part  of  the  constitutional  or  statutory 
law  of  19  States;  it  would  also  deprive  all 
of  the  50  States  of  their  regulatory  power 
in  this  vital  aspect  of  labor-management 
agreements. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  would  mean 
that  citizens  could  not  legislate  specific 
guarantees  of  economic  and  political 
freedom  in  the  constitutions  or  labor 
codes  of  their  States.  This  vital  area  of 
local  and  State  concern  would  be  pre- 
empted by  the  Federal  Government  and 
could  be  relinquished  only  by  a  subse- 
quent act  of  Congress. 

I  repeat — it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  voluntary  unionism  laws  preceded 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Even  the  Wagner 
Act.  justly  regarded  as  their  Magna  Carta 
by  organized  labor,  clearly  did  not  pre- 
vent States  from  adopting  right-to-work 
laws.  and.  indeed,  some  of  them  did. 
The  courts  have  repeatedly  upheld  the 
constitutionality  of  such  laws. 

Purthennore.  the  people  of  the  several 
States  now  have  the  power,  as  they 
should  have,  to  modify  or  repeal  any 
existing  State  law  or  constitutional  pro- 
vision at  any  time.  One  of  the  former 
right-to-woj-k  States,  Indiana,  did  just 
that  earlier  this  year,  and  the  opponents 
of  H.R.  77  have  no  quarrel  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Indiana  on  that  score.  We  respect 
their  right  to  make  that  decision  for 
themselves. 

The  fact  that  repeal  of  right-to-work 
laws  carried  in  Indiana  and  five  other 
States  over  the  years  and  failed  in  Iowa 
and  Wyoming,  for  example,  reflects  hon- 
est differences  of  opinion  among  the 
States  which  should  be  respected.  To  re- 
peat: The  people  of  any  State  with  a  vol- 
untary' unionism  law  can  readily  bring 
about  its  repeal  at  any  time  they  may  de- 
sire. This  remedy  is  always  available  to 
the  people. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  diversity 
rather  than  conformity  with  respect  to 
Stat€  laws  on  union  security  agreements. 
This  land  remains  a  collection  of  strik- 
ing State  and  regional  distinctions  which, 
far  from  weakening  the  Nation,  con- 
tribute much  to  its  strength  and  progress. 
Repeal  of  section  14(b)  would  tram- 
ple on  the  remaining  sovereignty  of  the 
50  States.  It  would  further  accentuate 
the  already  alarming  trend  toward  an 
oligarchy  of  big  business,  big  labor,  and 
Big  Government  in  which  the  larger  pub- 
lic interest  and  the  interest  of  the  Indi- 


vidual worker  are  subordinate  to  the  spe- 
cial privilege  of  a  minority. 

Congress  has  a  solemn  obligation  to 
consider  the  views  of  the  citizens  who 
elect  its  Members.  'Representative  gov- 
ernment" means  what  it  says,  or  at  least 
it  should.  And  in  the  case  of  this  par- 
ticular bill,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  substantial  majority  of  the  American 
r>eople  oppose  it. 

Recent  national  poUs  by  Samuel  Lub- 
ell,  Louis  Harris,  and  Opinion  Research 
Corp. — three  of  the  most  reputable  or- 
ganizations in  the  field — show  that  up- 
ward of  two-thirds  of  the  voters  oppose 
compulsoi-y  unionism.  The  Gallup  poll 
of  June  15.  1965.  supported  this  conclu- 
sion and  also  disclosed  that  a  majority 
of  the  public  believes  unions  already  have 
too  much  power. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  cover  what  hap- 
pened in  my  own  State  of  Arizona.  After 
the  right-to-work  law  had  been  over- 
whelmingly passed,  the  union  oflQcials 
decided  that  they  would  seek  to  do  away 
with  the  right-to-work  law.  So  they,  by 
a  referendum,  secured  by  an  appeal  to  the 
legislature,  had  this  matter  placed  on  the 
ballot.  They  naturally  worded  it  in 
wording  that  would  be  extremely  bene- 
ficial to  the  union  position. 

The  people  turned  this  referendum 
down  by  an  even  greater  vote  than  had 
been  obtained  when  the  bill  was  originally 
passed,  even  though  that  referendum  was 
so  worded  as  to  put  the  right-to-work 
law  in  the  worst  possible  perspective. 

It  had  been  said,  when  the  right-to- 
work  law  was  originally  passed,  that  it 
was  passed  by  means  of  wording  which, 
it  was  claimed,  portrayed  the  measure  as 
giving  the  people  a  right  to  work  which 
was  different  from  that  which  actually 
existed  In  the  law.  Even  though  that 
referendum  was  placed  in  the  perspective 
most  favorable  to  the  union,  it  was  even 
more  overwhelmingly  defeated  than  it 
had  been  prior  to  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  from  my  own  exper- 
ience I  feel  it  is  quite  evident  that  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  is  not 
antilabor  or  antiunion.  It  affords  a 
great  protection  to  American  working- 
men. 

In  my  experience  as  a  State  official,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  working  with  both 
union  and  management  oflBcials.  There 
was  a  state\^'ide  strike  in  the  State  of 
Arizona  in  1959.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
consult  union  and  management  oflSclals 
to  determine  whether  I  could  bring  them 
together  after  the  strike  had  continued 
for  an  undue  length  of  time. 

I  brought  the  union  and  management 
officials  to  my  offices  at  7:30  one  morn- 
ing and  asked  them  if  they  would  start 
negotiating.  At  that  particular  time, 
they  had  not  met  for  11  days.  I  did  not 
find  it  disadvantageous  because  of  the 
right-to-work  law  to  get  them  together 
to  start  negotiations.  In  fact,  I  felt  that 
they  were  ready  and  willing  to  negotiate 
and  needed  only  encouragement. 

I  emphasize  this  because  I  believe  that 
it  illustrates  that  we  can  negotiate,  we 
can  have  adverse  opinions,  and  we  can 
still  get  together,  in  a  right-to-worlc 
State  as  well  as  in  a  non-right-to-work 
State. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  the  statement 
that  the  existence  of  this  section  hinders 
labor  negotiations  has  any  significance. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  42  per- 
cent of  union  members  themselves 
agreed  that  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  right-to-work  laws,  should  be 
retained.  This  fact  was  very  much  in 
evidence  in  my  State  from  the  experi- 
ence I  had  as  Governor. 

Augmenting  these  widely  known  na- 
tional polls  are  many  selective  State  ekjUs 
which  reflect  similar  public  sentiment. 
Editorial  opinion  in  the  Nation's  press 
also  is  heavily  arrayed  against  repeal  of 
14 '  b ) .  Even  such  usually  divergent  pub- 
lications as  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune  agree  that  14(b)  should 
remain  the  law  of  the  land. 

By  all  accepted  techniques  of  measur- 
ing public  opinion,  including  a  heavy 
volume  of  constituent  correspondence, 
there  is  a  distinct  national  consensus 
against  repeal  of  this  provision  of  law. 
At  no  point  in  the  hearings  before  the 
subcommittee  was  any  evidence  put  forth 
to  justify  overriding  the  clearly  ex- 
pressed will  of  a  majority  of  Americans 
on  the  issue.  Repeal  of  14<b)  would  be 
an  obvious  and  flagrant  disregard  of  the 
will  of  the  people. 

Congress,  by  law,  and  the  courts,  by 
upholding  many  questionable  decisions 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
have  already  granted  many  special  priv- 
ileges to  organized  labor  during  the  last 
three  decades.  Many  of  these  advan- 
tages conferred  upon  trade  unionism  by 
law  are  not  enjoyed  by  any  other  private 
institutions  or  economic  interests  in  our 
society.    For  example: 

Union*  are  largely  exempt  from  appli- 
cation or  the  antitrust  laws. 

They  are  immune,  in  many  instances, 
from  the  issuance  of  Federal  court  in- 
junctions. 

They  can  compel  employees  in  31 
States  to  pay  dues  to  the  union  in  order 
to  hold  their  jobs. 

They  can — and  certainly  do — use 
funds  which  their  members  have  been 
compelled  to  contribute  as  a  condition 
of  employment,  to  finance  political  cam- 
paigns opposed  by  some  of  their  mem- 
bership. 

Some  unions  for  many  years  have 
practiced  racial  discrimination  in  deter- 
mining who  shall  be  allowed  to  join. 
•  They  have  the  exclusive  right  to  act 
as  collective  bargaining  agents  even  for 
those  employees  who  do  not  want  to  be 
represented  by  the  union. 

Added  to  this  list  are  a  growing  num- 
ber of  NLRB  decisions  which  have  vastly 
increased  the  scope  and  power  of  union 
authority.    For  example: 

In  the  Wisconsin  Motors  case — 145 
NLRB  No.  109,  55  LRRM  1085— the  Board 
specifically  upheld  the  right  of  a  imion 
to  fine  members  for  exceeding  union- 
imposed  production  quotas. 

In  the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing 
Co.  case  recently— 149  NLRB  No.  10,  57 
LRRM  1242  affirmed  by  the  court  of  ap- 
peals— the  Board  held  that  a  union  mem- 
ber could  be  fined  and  threatened  with 
legal  action  to  collect  the  fine  if  he  exer- 
cised his  right  not  to  respect  a  picket  line. 


Earlier  this  year,  the  Board  held  that 
an  employer  who  moved  his  apparel 
manufacturing  company  from  New  York 
to  Florida  must  bargain  with  the  union 
in  Florida,  even  though  the  union  carmot 
prove  it  represents  a  majority  of  the 
workers  in  the  new  location. 

Aside  from  this  tendency  of  the  NLRB 
to  regard  itself  as  an  advocate  of  the 
unions  instead  of  as  an  impartial  ad- 
ministrator of  the  law,  many  large  unions 
over  the  years  have  not  demonstrated  the 
responsibility  that  should  accompany  the 
extraordinary  privilege  they  have. 

Consider  the  staggering  loss  to  the 
economy  from  industrywide  strikes  in 
which  the  public  interest  was  not  repre- 
sented at  the  bargaining  table.  Consider 
the  unreasoning  opposition  of  many  un- 
ion officials  to  the  technological  change 
which  is  necessary  for  survival  in  a  com- 
petitive market.  And  finally,  consider 
the  violence  and  corruption  disclosed  by 
work  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  in  recent  years. 

Given  this  record,  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  the  granting  of  additional 
coercive  power  would  result  in  more  re- 
sponsible statesmanship  by  unions. 

Unions  represent  only  about  17  million 
workers  in  the  United  States.  By  con- 
trast, more  than  53  million  workers  do 
not  belong  to  any  miion. 

Many  of  these  nonunion  workers  are 
employed  by  the  millions  of  small  busi- 
ness enterprises  which  are  such  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Nation's  economic  and 
commercial  structure.  They  are  the  ones 
who  would  be  hit  hardest  by  repeal  of 
14(b). 

Giant  corporations  in  basic  industries 
can  meet  monopolistic  union  power  at 
the  bargaining  table  with  at  lesust  some 
degree  of  equality.  This  is  not  true  for 
the  independent  small  employer,  who 
may  be  starting  a  new  enterprise  or 
struggling  to  survive  on  a  thin  profit 
margin  in  a  fiercely  competitive  field. 

It  is  this  small  employer — and  there 
are  approximately  4  million  of  them — 
who  can  be  put  out  of  business  or  rtiined 
financially  by  powerful  union  officials. 
There  are  many  small  contractors  in  the 
right-to-work  States,  for  example,  who 
operate  an  open  shop  and  thus  afford  an 
opportunity  both  for  apprentices  to  learn 
a  trade  and  for  skilled  workmen  to  work. 
They  would  soon  be  eliminated  if  14(b) 
is  repealed. 

Adoption  of  H.R.  77  would  directly 
contradict  long-established  Federal  pol- 
icy to  encoiurage  and  support  small  busi- 
ness in  this  country. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  based  his 
arguments  for  repeal  of  14(b)  on  phil- 
osophical rather  than  economic  grounds. 
This  is  understandable  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  proponents  of  repeal  have  no  solid 
economic  ground  to  stand  on.  The  same 
statistics  used  for  years  by  union  spokes- 
men in  their  campaign  to  discredit  right- 
to-work  laws  can  be  turned  around  and 
exploited  with  even  more  weight  to  sup- 
port retention  of  such  laws. 

For  example,  it  is  true  that  some 
Southern  States,  only  recently  embarked 
upon  industrialization  programs,  have 
wage  scales  ranging  below  the  national 
average  because  of  the  relatively  large 
proportion  of  rural  and  farm  labor  in 


their  population.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
in  the  seven  rlght-to-work  States  outside 
of  the  South  earnings  of  production  and 
manufacturing  workers  surpass  the  na- 
tional average. 

Furthermore,  there  is  hardly  any  ac- 
cepted index  of  economic  growth  in 
which  the  rate  of  gain  in  the  19  right-to- 
work  States  does  not  exceed  that  of  the 
remaining  States.  The  union  conten- 
tion that  voluntary  unionism  laws  tend 
to  depress  wages  simply  ignores  the  facts. 

Take  the  State  of  Arizona,  which  has  a 
right-to- work  law,  and  compare  it  with 
our  neighbor  New  Mexico,  which  permits 
compulsory  unionism.  They  are  neigh- 
bors of  approximately  equal  size  and  sim-  F ' 
ilar  in  resources.  They  are  approximate-  ] 
ly  the  same  age,  having  been  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  the  same  year.  Both  have 
approximately  the  same  support  so  far  as 
Federal  programs  are  concerned.  The 
State  of  Arizona,  with  a  great  mining  in- 
dustry, produces,  as  I  have  stated,  more 
copper  than  all  the  other  States  in  the 
United  States.  But  New  Mexico  has 
even  a  greater  dollar-volume  industry, 
the  oil  and  gas  industry.  So  we  have 
two  States  that  economically  and  in 
many  other  respects  are  very  similar. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  average  wage  rate 
of  a  production  worker  in  New  Mexico 
was  $85.  and  in  Arizona  it  was  only  $82. 
Now,  in  1965,  10  years  later,  the  average 
production  worker  in  New  Mexico  re- 
ceives an  average  weekly  earning  of  $90, 
but  in  Arizona  the  figure  is  up  to  $111. 
As  I  stated.  New  Mexico  has  compulsory 
unionism,  Arizona  has  voluntary  union- 
ism. 

The  economic  progress,  or  lack  of  it,  of 
any  State  or  region  is  compounded  of 
many  complex  factors.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  State  laws  relating  to  union  security 
agreements  are  at  best  only  a  minor  one 
of  these  factors. 

I  am  not  stating  that  progress  in  Ari- 
zona has  been  so  much  more  rapid  than 
in  New  Mexico  because  we  have  volun- 
tary unionism,  but  I  am  saying  that  the 
attitude  of  the  people,  as  indicated  by 
their  desire  to  have  voluntary  unionism, 
has  contributed  in  that  regard  In 
other  words,  there  has  been  greater  en- 
couragement for  industry  in  Arizona 
than  there  has  been  in  the  wonderful 
State  of  New  Mexico. 

I  could  illustrate  what  has  happened 
in  many  of  the  other  States.  Senators 
have  heard  remarks  to  the  effect  that 
our  right-to-work  States  pay  starvation 
wages.  I  have  stated  the  average  weekly 
earnings  of  production  workers  in  Ari- 
zona— $111.  In  some  of  the  non-right- 
to-work  law  States,  the  wages  are  far 
below  $111.  Let  us  pick  out  some  of  the 
New  England  States.  We  have  Con- 
necticut, $109.  We  have  Maine,  $83 — ^I 
am  cutting  off  the  fractions;  it  is  $83.84, 
but  if  I  said  $84,  the  difference  would 
still  be  manifest.  Rhode  Island,  $85,  or 
almost  $86.  Vermont,  practically  $90. 
Massachusetts,  $96.  Compare  this  to 
$111  in  Arizona. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  factual 
when  people  say  that  in  the  right-to- 
work-law  States  starvation  wages  are 
paid. 

In  the  highest  three  States  in  the  Na- 
tion, so  far  as  the  wages  of  production 
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workers  are  concerned,  we  find  the  right 
to  work  in  our  State  to  be  in  second 
place  with  a  wage  rate  of  which  we  are 
very  proud;  namely,  $121.52  a  week. 

Returning  to  the  Southern  States,  we 
are  proud  of  what  has  been  happening 
there.  We  know  that  over  the  years 
they  have  not  been  industrialized,  that 
they  have  been  agricultural  States  in 
most  instances;  but  since  they  have  be- 
gun industrializing,  they  have  made 
more  rapid  progress  than  other  States 
of  the  Union.  I  am  pleased  that  that 
has  come  about,  because  it  is  extremely 
important  to  realize  that  the  Southern 
States  are  making  progress  and  that 
most  of  them  have  right-to-work  laws. 

Union  leaders  and  the  labor  press  gen- 
erally have  characterized  section  14 <b) 
as  a  major  obstacle  to  their  continued 
progress.  Yet,  there  are  no  facts  any- 
where in  the  record  to  support  this  con- 
tention. 

The  combined  population  of  all  19 
right-to-work  States  represents  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  total  population  of 
the  country.  An  even  larger  proportion 
of  the  Nation's  industrial  plant  is  located 
in  "the  31  States  which  now  permit  union- 
shop  agreements.  It  can  even  be  demon- 
strated in  some  right-to-work  States — 
Arizona,  for  example — that  unions  have 
gained  members  In  recent  years.  I 
quoted  those  figures  a  short  time  ago. 

The  available  studies  and  information 
on  union  membership  present  an  under- 
standably mixed  growth  pattern.  Rapid 
technological  change  typified  by  auto- 
mation, new  patterns  within  old  indus- 
tries and  competitive  market  conditions 
are  by  common  agreement  the  major  im- 
pediments to  continued  union-member- 
ship growth  in  most  fields. 

Some  uixions  have  maintained  or  im- 
proved their  relative  position  since  14(b) 
was  enacted,  while  others  have  not.  It 
would  appear  that  the  absence  or  pres- 
ence of  right-to- work  laws  in  the  States 
has  been  of  little  consequence. 

The  truth  is  that  neither  unions  nor 
companies  they  bargain  with  have  any 
inherent  right  to  grow  or  any  guarantee 
of  success  in  our  economic  system.  Both 
must  earn  their  way. 

This  Nation  was  founded  by  men  and 
women  who  wanted  to  escape  compul- 
sion and  seek  opportunity.  The  maxi- 
mum amount  of  individual  liberty  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest  is  guaran- 
teed in  our  Constitution  and  exemplified 
in  the  diversity  of  American  life  and  the 
multitude  of  voluntary  associations  in 
our  society.  Repeal  of  14(b>  would  arbi- 
trarily restrict  individual  freedom  in  the 
most  basic  way;  namely,  by  prescribing 
conditions  of  employment  for  millions  of 
Americans. 

Compulsion  in  the  trade  union  move- 
ment has  been  opposed  on  principle  by 
some  of  the  greatest  leaders  of  orga- 
nized labor,  such  as  Samuel  Gompers,  as 
well  as  by  the  foremost  jurists  of  this 
century.  One  of  the  most  ardent  sup- 
porters of  trade  unionism,  the  late  Mr. 
Justice  Brandeis.  argued  forcefully 
against  compulsion.  Summing  up  his 
views  on  the  subject,  he  once  wrote: 

It  Is  not  trup  that  the  success  of  a  labor 
union  necessarily  means  a  perfect  monopoly. 
Tlie  union,,  in  order  to  attain  or  preserve  for 


its  members  industrial  liberty,  must  be  strong 
and  stable.  It  need  not  include  every  mem- 
ber of  tlie  trade.  Indeed,  It  is  desirable  for 
botli  the  employer  and  the  union  that  it 
should  not.  Absolute  power  leads  to  excesses 
and  to  weakness:  neither  our  character  nor 
our  intelligence  c.^n  long  bear  the  strain 
of  unrestricted  power.  The  union  attains 
success  when  it  reaches  the  ideal  condition, 
and  the  ideal  condition  for  a  tinion  is  to  be 
strong  and  stable,  and  yet  to  have  in  the 
trade  outside  its  own  ranks  an  appreciable 
number  of  men  who  are  nonunlonlsts.' 
Such  a  nucleus  of  unorganized  labor  will 
check  oppression  by  the  union  as  the  union 
checks  oppression  by  the  employer. 

The  case  against  compulsion  also  was 
put  persuasively  in  recent  times  by  an- 
other Supreme  Court  Justice,  Arthur 
Goldberg,  who  spoke  from  a  background 
of  experience  as  union  attorney  and  also 
as  Secretary  of  Labor.  He  was  quoted 
at  a  1962  meeting  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employees  by  the 
Washington  Daily  News  as  follows: 

In  yoiu:  own  organization  you  have  to  virln 
acceptance  not  by  an  automatic  device  which 
brings  a  new  employee  into  your  organiza- 
tion, but  by  your  own  conduct,  your  own 
action,  your  own  wisdom,  your  own  respon- 
sibility, and  your  own  achievements. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  way  most  or- 
ganizations fimction.  Civic  organiza- 
tions earn  the  right  to  expect  members 
to  join,  pay  dues,  and  participate  in  the 
activities  of  such  organizations,  by  ren- 
dering a  service.  I  feel  that  unions 
should  earn  that  same  right.  They 
should  render  a  service  to  their  members, 
to  justify  their  becoming  dues-paying 
members  of  the  organization. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  compulsory 
unionism  which  deserves  mention.  In 
1950,  the  CIO  expelled  several  unions  be- 
cause they  were  either  led  or  controlled 
by  Communists. 

Some  of  these  unions  survive  today 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  members 
for  whom  they  are  the  legal  bargaining 
agents.  They  have  not  been  readmitted 
to  the  AFXr-CIO.  The  result  is  that 
thousands  of  loyal  Americans  are  being 
compelled  to  contribute  their  dues  money 
toward  the  support  and  propagation  of 
causes  they  detest. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  exponents  of 
what  is  today  called  the  liberal  philoso- 
phy should  wish  to  diminish  individual 
freedom  of  association  by  Federal  statute 
instead  of  to  preserve  it. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  arti- 
cle was  published  on  August  11,  1965,  in 
the  Valley  Monitor  newspaper  in  McAl- 
len.  Tex.     I  will  read  it  in  its  entirety: 

A  month  or  so  ago,  before  the  House  passed 
a  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law,  a  special  subcommittee  o^  la- 
bor held  hearings  on  the  proposal.  Among 
those  who  appeared  to  speak  out  against  re- 
peal was  LaRue  Berfleld,  a  man  who  had  been 
fired  from  his  job  for  refusing  to  join  an  or- 
ganization the  Attorney  General  had  charged 
was  subversive.    Here's  what  he  had  to  say: 

"My  name  is  LaRue  Berfield  of  Driftwood, 
Pa.  I  faced  the  hard  choice  of  joining  a 
union  I  believed  to  be  Communist-domi- 
nated, or  being  fired  from  my  job  at  a  plant 


■  Quoted  by  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter in  his  concurring  opinion  In  American 
Sash  &  Door  Co..  335  U.S.  538-559.  which  up- 
held the  constitutionality  of  Arizona's  rlght- 
to-work  law. 


where  I  had  worked  for  19  years,  with  time 
out  for  combat  duty  in  the  Air  Force  in 
World  War  II. 

"The  choice  was  forced  upon  me  when  the 
United  Electrical,  Radio  &  Machine  Workers 
of  America,  known  as  the  U.E..  entered  into 
a  so-called  union  shop  contract  with  my  em- 
ployer, the  Sylvanla  Electric  Co.  plant  at  Em- 
porium. Pa.,  in  1958. 

"I  had  been  a  member  of  the  U.E.  when  it 
was  expelled  by  the  CIO  on  grotmds  that  it 
was  Communist  dominated.  The  U.E.  had 
been  classifled  as  subversive  by  the  U.S.  At- 
torney General. 

"I  took  an  active  part  in  an  unsuccessful 
fight  to  have  the  UJI.  replaced  by  the  newly 
chartered  International  Electrical  Workers 
(I.U.E.)  In  a  national  labor  board  election. 
As  a  result  of  this,  I  wound  up  being  expelled 
from  the  union,  but  still  was  able  to  hold  my 
Job  because  there  was  no  union  shop  agree- 
ment at  the  plant  at  that  time. 

"Eight  years  later,  the  U.E.  and  Sylvanla 
signed  an  agreement  with  a  compulsory 
union  membership  clause  and  I  was  subse- 
quently notified  by  the  company  that  I  must 
join  the  U.E.  or  at  least  pay  dues.  I  refused 
to  do  either  and  was  fired  from  the  job  I  had 
held  so  long. 

"I  did  not  pay  dues  to  this  union  because 
I  felt  that  in  so  doing  I  would  be  supporting 
a  Communist-dominated  organization  under 
the  guise  of  a  labor  union. 

"I  am  sure  that  any  American  citizen  would 
agree  that  it  is  wrong  to  force  any  citizen 
of  our  Nation  to,  in  any  way,  pay  tribute  to 
the  Communist  conspiracy  that  exists  in  our 
Nation,  no  matter  under  what  guise  it  may 
lift  its  ugly  head. 

"I  was  a  member  of  my  local  school  board 
and  the  civil  defense  organization.  I  would 
have  had  to  resign  from  these  positions  be- 
cause I  took  loyalty  oaths  In  both  cases, 
swearing  that  I  have  never  been  and  would 
not  be  a  member  of  an  organization  advocat- 
ing the  overthrow  of  the  Government.  It 
was  a  choice  between  keeping  a  job  and  be- 
traying those  oaths.  I  chose  not  to  violate 
these  oaths,  even  though  it  cost  me  my  job. 

"I  can't  understand  why  our  laws  do  not 
protect  an  American  citizen  from  being 
forced,  at  the  expense  of  his  job.  to  join  and 
support  an  organization  dedicated  to  the 
destruction  of  our  American  Government. 

"Unable  to  obtain  redress  under  Federal 
labor  laws,  I  took  my  case  before  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  whose  mem- 
bers expressed  sjrmpathy  and  promised  to  do 
what  they  could  by  way  of  seeking  remedial 
legislation.  Press  reports  quoted  members 
of  the  committee  saying  I  was  a  martyr  of  a 
legal  system  which  protects  those  who  asso- 
ciate with  Communists,  but  not  those  who 
oppose  such  association. 

"I  have  no  desire  to  be  classified  as  a 
martyr.  I  only  want  my  constitutional  rights 
as  an  American  citizen  to  be  protected,  but 
more  importantly,  I  want  to  preserve  those 
rights  for  my  children. 

"Things  were  not  easy  In  that  period  after 
I  lost  my  job  and  19  years  of  seniority  with 
one  company.  Today,  my  wife  and  I  ovsm  and 
operate  a  service  station  and  grocery  store 
in  the  small  town  of  Driftwood.  Pa.  We  put 
up  with  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  long  hovirs, 
but  we  are  getting  along  all  right  now. 

"I  submit  to  you  that  if  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  had  a  right-to-work  law  that  I 
would  not  have  had  to  suffer  this  injustice. 
I  feel  that  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
Taft-Hartley  Act  would  be  a  grave  blow  to 
my  hopes  for  the  protection  of  my  constitu- 
tional rights  and  those  of  my  chUdren." 

When  this  company  did  not  have  a 
union  shop,  this  gentleman  had  the 
privilege  of  working  there  without  paying 
tribute  to  any  organization.  This  is  true 
of  any  of  the  right-to-work  States.  If 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  is 
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repealed,  this  freedom  will  be  taken  away 
from  them. 

The  people  of  the  States  which  have 
right-to-work  laws  in  some  respects  are 
in  the  same  position  as  the  people  in 
States  which  do  not  have  right-to-work 
laws  so  far  as  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  is  concerned.  If  it  is  re- 
pealed, they  will  be  precluded  from  tak- 
ing any  direct  action  in  regard  to  labor 
legislation. 

Regardless  of  the  activities  of  union 
organizations,  or  business  organizations. 
many  people  take  it  for  granted  that  all 
unions  are  good  unions.  This  is  a  false 
premi.se,  as  I  have  illustrated,  because  a 
Communist-dominated  union  cannot  be 
considered  a  good  imion.  Not  every  busi- 
ness organization  can  be  assumed  to  be  a 
good  organization,  either.  We  have  laws 
and  rules  and  regulations  concerning 
their  operations,  and  the  States  have  the 
privilege  of  passing  additional  legislation 
regarding  business  operations.  The  peo- 
ple should  retain  that  same  privilege  so 
far  as  unions  are  concerned. 

As  it  now  stands,  an  individual  can  go 
to  his  legislator  in  my  State — he  may  go 
to  his  Senator  or  his  House  Member — 
and  give  his  views  as  to  actions  of  a  im- 
ion, or  of  a  business  organization,  and  his 
voice  will  be  heard.  If  he  had  a  just 
cause — if  necessary,  he  could  have  others 
join  him — the  people  could  have  an 
initiative  that  would  provide  for  the 
changes  that  would  be  necessary  to  give 
protection  to  the  residents  and  workers 
in  that  State. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  recall,  his  good 
State,  the  State  of  Arizona,  has  a  con- 
stitutional provision  including  the  right- 
to- work  principle.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FANNIN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  recall.  It  was 
perhaps  the  second  State  to  adopt  such 
a  constitutional  provision. 

Mr.  FANNIN,    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  State  which  I 
happen  to  represent  in  part  having  been 
the  only  State  to  precede  it  in  that 
course. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
citizens  in  the  Senator's  State  who 
wanted  to  repeal  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision have  on  one  or  more  occasions 
requested  that  the  question  be  submitted 
to  the  people,  and  upon  the  submission, 
the  people,  after  reexamination,  could 
have  changed  their  verdict  if  they  cared 
to  do  so? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida is  correct.  It  has  been  before  the 
people  three  different  times.  The  sec- 
ond time  it  was  before  the  people  it  was 
initiated  or  referred  to  the  people  as  a 
result  of  the  union  officials  deciding  that 
they  wanted  to  repeal  that  law.  It  was 
overwhelmingly  approved  again,  by  an 
even  greater  vote  than  at  its  initial 
passage. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  If  that  is  true,  those 
who  feel  that  they  are  aggrieved  by  the 
right-to- work  law  and  its  presence  in 
their  constitution  or.  for  that  matter,  in 


their  statutes,  will  have  ample  opportu- 
nity to  have  their  grievance  heard  and 
to  have  a  resubmission,  with  the  election 
of  their  legislatures,  if  it  is  a  statute 
matter,  and  by  a  referendum  back  to  the 
people  in  the  event  it  is  a  constitutional 
matter;  and  they  have  not  hesitated  to 
do  that  on  three  occasions  in  the  fine 
State  which  the  Senator  represents. 

Mr.  FANNIN.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  one  more 
question  to  ask.  As  his  State  of  Arizona 
has  grown  so  rapidly  and  improved,  and 
increased  in  stature  and  national  im- 
portance, has  the  Senator  felt  that  in 
the  wages  paid  to  workers,  in  relation  to 
population,  and  in  every  other  way,  any 
handicap  was  visited  upon  his  State  by 
the  existence  of  the  right-to-work  provi- 
sim  in  the  constitution  of  the  State? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
asked  me  that  question  because  it  gives 
me  the  opportunity  to  say  that  in  the 
first  6  months  of  this  year  the  AFL-CIO 
has  been  boasting  about  having  a  greater 
increase  in  union  membership  in  Ari- 
zona, percentagewise,  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  not  surprised.  That  indicates, 
does  it  not,  that  union  members  of  good 
standing,  loyal  to  their  organizations, 
have  not  felt  any  unwillingness  to  come 
into  his  good  State,  but  to  the  contrary 
have  gone  there  in  large  numbers,  have 
joined  unions,  and  are  prospering  at  the 
present  time  under  the  right-to-work 
provision  in  his  State  constitution? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  would  add  to  the  words  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  that 
the  unions  have  performed  a  service  for 
the  members  and  earned  the  loyalty  of 
those  members,  instead  of  being  com- 
pelled to  do  so. 

I  feel  that  we  shall  have  far  better 
imions  so  long  as  the  unions  must  per- 
form a  service  to  justify  a  member  join- 
ing. If  there  is  compulsion,  members 
will  not  have  interest,  will  not  care,  and 
though  they  will  be  good  members,  they 
will  not  get  the  service  which  they 
deserve. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  comment. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  officers  of  unions 
know  that  in  order  to  enlarge  their  mem- 
bership, they  have  to  show  service,  they 
have  to  show  fine  values  rendered  to  their 
membership,  and  they  are  put  on  notice 
to  do  that? 

Mr.  FANNIN.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

I  would  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  that  with  regard  to 
unions,  they  have  been  performing  in 
many  instances  better  than  others. 
Many  have  good  management,  and  those 
which  do  not  have  good  management  im- 
prove. Right-to-work  laws  have  not 
been  a  deterrent;  they  have  been  of  as- 
sistance to  the  working  people  of  our 
State. 

I  feel  confident  that  our  growth  has 
been  greater  because  of  the  right-to-work 
law,  because  of  the  attitude  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  has  not  been  that  firms  did  not 
go  there  because  we  had  a  right-to-work 
law.  They  went  there  because,  as  I  ex- 
plained, the  right -to- work  law  indicates 


the  political  attitude  and  the  business  at- 
titude of  the  people  of  that  State. 

Rather  than  twist  it  around,  as  many 
have  done,  the  right-to-work  laws  bring 
industries  into  the  State.  They  bring 
industry  to  the  State  because  of  good 
management,  good  political  atmosphere, 
and  good  business  atmosphere. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  the  good  wages 
paid. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  And  the  good  wages 
paid. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  his  State  is  one  of  the  best  exam- 
ples. They  have  some  of  the  finest  in- 
dustry in  this  Nation  because  they  have 
not  catered  to  low-wage  industry. 

There  are  electronic  industries,  indus- 
tries that  do  research  and  development, 
and  Tsome  of  our  finest  services  such  as 
technical  development,  and  aerospace 
development.  Because  of  the  attitude  of 
the  public,  and  because  they  have  had 
good  laws,  and  business  concerns  that 
are  practical,  additional  concerns  have 
been  brought  to  the  State. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  that  serv- 
ice which  has  been  rendered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  these  gracious  re- 
marks. 

I  cannot  help  but  say,  before  I  take  my 
seat,  that  I  think  the  great  progress  and 
the  great  and  pennanent  prosperity 
which  have  been  accomplished  in  his 
State  v.'ith  the  right-to-work  provision  in 
its  constitution,  and  also  in  the  State  of 
Florida,  with  a  similar  provision  in  our 
constitution,  clearly  disprove  the  con- 
tention of  those  who  say  that  right-to- 
work  provisions  are  fovmd  hand  in  hand 
with  poor  wages  and  slack  industry,  and 
with  little  appeal  to  either  businesses  or 
people  to  come  in  and  settle  there.  I  be- 
lieve that  fact  is  about  as  clearly  dis- 
proved by  the  record  in  his  own  fine 
State  and  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

Unless  I  incorrectly  remember  the  cen- 
sus data  of  the  past  few  years,  Arizona 
and  the  State  which  I  represent,  in  part, 
have,  first  one  and  then  the  other,  been 
No.  1  in  the  States  of  the  Nation  in  gain 
of  population  and  other  means  that  have 
to  do  with  their  prosperity  and  their  at- 
tractiveness to  good  people. 

While  I  am  sure  he  would  not  give 
full  credit  for  that  to  the  right-to-work 
provision  in  his  constitution— just  as  I 
would  not  in  Florida — I  wish  to  say  that 
not  only  has  it  not  been  a  handicap,  but 
I  believe  it  has  been  an  added  indus- 
trial attraction.  I  believe  the  fine  rec- 
ords made  by  these  two  States  clearly 
show  that  in  the  right-to-work  pro- 
vision there  ii>  a  fine  value  in  any  good 
State  interested  in  progress,  and  develop- 
ment, and  freedom  of  its  citizens. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  information. 

I  wish  to  answer  the  question  which 
the  Senator  posed  in  regard  to  the  fine 
economic  position  of  his  State  with  some 
figures  as  to  what  is  happening  in  Flor- 
ida. I  would  like  to  boast  about  it  espe- 
cially, for  although  we  are  not  neigh- 
boring States,  we  are  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion and  our  climates  are  similar.  We 
like  to  boast  that  our  climate  is  like  that 
of  the  State  of  Florida. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  never  yield  the 
floor  while  the  Senator  is  talking  in  such 
kindly  fashion  about  my  State.  Proceed 
at  will  and  at  great  length. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  following  informa- 
tion discloses  what  happened  in  the  State 
of  Florida: 

From  1953  to  1963  nonagricultural  em- 
ployees increased  69.5  percent.  What 
does  that  mean?  In  non-right-to-work 
States  it  increased  9  percent.  In  new 
manufacturing  jobs  it  increased  78.2  per- 
cent. In  non-right-to-work  States  there 
was  a  minus  7.6  percent.  In  production 
workers  there  was  a  51 -percent  increase 
in  Florida  and  a  minus  14  percent  in  non- 
right-to-work  States.  People  have 
sought  to  have  industry  come  into  a 
State  which  pays  good  wages  and  has 
good  working  conditions.  There  was  an 
increase  of  86.4  percent  against  27.2  per- 
cent in  non-right-to-work  States.  Per 
capita  personal  income  increased  more 
than  the  national  average:  35.7  percent 
to  35.4  percent.  Personal  Income  is  more 
than  double  what  it  is  in  non-rlght-to- 
work  States— 136.7  percent  against  60.2 
percent. 

Hourly  earnings  by  manufacturing 
workers  increased  57.3  percent,  against 
41.5  percent  in  non-right-to-work 
States.  Value  added  by  manufacturing 
increased  202.7  percent,  as  against  41.5 
percent  in  non-right-to-work  States. 
That  is  the  highest  in  the  Nation. 

Population  increased  105.9  percent. 
That  is  another  illustration  of  the  point 
brought  out  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida.  We  are  proud  that  our 
State  is  going  along  with  his  State.  That 
was  against  26.2  percent  in  non-right-to- 
work  States.  Bank  deposits,  of  course, 
are  very  important  to  all  of  us.  That  was 
137.3  percent,  more  than  double  the  63.5 
percent  in  non-right-to-work  States. 

Motor  vehicle  registrations,  which  in- 
dicate the  prosperity  of  the  people,  were 
109.8  percent,  as  against  44.3  percent. 

All  the  way  through  the  list  I  could 
continue  to  illustrate  what  is  happening. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  is  proud  of 
what  has  taken  place.  The  attitude  of 
the  people  has  been  expressed  by  a  will- 
ingness to  have  the  rlght-to-work  law  to 
protect  the  people  and  to  give  them  the 
privilege  of  making  decisions  one  way  or 
the  other.  They  can  do  away  with  the 
right-to-work  law  or  take  care  of  it  un- 
der present  conditions.  If  section  14 lb) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  repealed  they 
will  not  have  that  privilege. 

Mi-.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  putting  those  facts  in  the  Record 
relative  to  my  own  State.  Similar  facts 
could  be  placed  in  the  Record  with  ref- 
erence to  the  State  of  Arizona. 

I  wish  to  add  one  additional  fact  which 
I  tliink  illustrates  the  great  growth  that 
my  State  has  had. 

I  had  the  honor  of  being  inaugurated 
as  Governor  in  1941.  The  census  of 
1940  showed  a  little  less  than  2  million 
people  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

That  population  has  been  trebled  since 
that  time,  and  the  annual  estimate  as  of 
July  1,  1965,  is  5,805,000.  Florida  has 
risen  from  27th  State  among  the  States 
In  population  at  that  time  to  9th  State 
now. 


Again,  I  hurry  to  say  that  the  right- 
to-work  provision  is  not  the  sole  reason 
for  this  gTOf/th.  but  it  has  helped  to 
create  the  fine  atmosphere  and  environ- 
ment under  which  great  growth  and 
prosperity  have  been  possible,  just  as  the 
same  values  have  been  created  in  Ari- 
zona by  the  same  right-to-work  prin- 
ciple. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  commend  him  for  as- 
sisting in  bringing  forth  the  benefits  that 
have  accrued  to  his  State  by  the  attitude 
of  the  people.  This  is  expressed  in  their 
retention  of  the  right-to-work  law. 

With  respect  to  the  contention  that 
workers  are  unable  to  obtain  redress  un- 
der right-to-wcrk  laws,  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  gentleman  whom  I  men- 
tioned, who  has  carried  the  fight 
through,  is  indicative  of  what  has  oc- 
curred in  many  other  cases  throughout 
the  Nation.  When  people  make  the 
argument  that  rlght-to-work  laws  do  not 
give  protection  to  workers,  we  should 
refer  them  to  what  happened  in  this  in- 
dividual's case.    It  is  significant. 

Mr.  President,  several  nationwide  polls 
have  shown  that  between  65  and  70  per- 
cent of  the  people  favor  retention  of  the 
right -to-w^ork  clause,  but  Washington 
observers  predict  its  passage.  If  the 
provision  is  stricken  from  the  lawbooks, 
Congress  will  be  responding  to  pressure 
from  President  Johnson  who  promised 
big  labor  it  would  be  repealed  in  return 
for  support  of  his  candidacy  for  the 
Presidency.  Repeal  will  not  reflect  the 
will  of  the  majority. 

The  only  reason  stated  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  message  of  May  17  recomend- 
ing  repeal  of  14fb^  was  that  repeal 
would  eliminate  conflicts  between  vary- 
ing State  laws.  This  feeble  argiunent 
has  no  merit.  No  evidence  was  put 
forth  to  suggest  that  any  such  alleged 
conflicts  have  in  any  way  damaged  the 
public  welfare.  Moreover,  the  same  ar- 
gument could  be  used  with  better  logic 
to  demand  a  Federal  right-to-work  law 
banning  compulsory  unionism  in  all  50 
States. 

It  is  illuminating  to  recall  what  the 
President  was  quoted  by  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  as  saying  in  a  Senate  cam- 
paign speech  on  August  10,  1948: 

I  have  never  sought,  nor  do  I  seek  now, 
the  support  of  any  labor  bosses  dictating  to 
freemen  anywhere. 

So  although  we  have  heard  much 
about  what  was  said  by  Governor  Con- 
nally.  of  Texas,  in  support  of  the  right- 
to-work  law  in  his  State,  and  about  his 
appeal  to  Members  of  Congress  to  sup- 
port the  retention  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  we  also  have  a 
statement  by  one  of  Governor  Connally's 
close  associates,  our  President,  in  this 
regard. 

Yet  in  their  public  statements  many 
union  officials  have  repeatedly  declared 
they  believe  the  administration  is  obli- 
gated to  support  repeal  of  14(b)  in  return 
for  the  material  contributions  made  by 
organized  labor  in  the  1964  election  cam- 
paigns. They  are  entitled  to  this  opinion, 
but  the  administration  obviously  is  under 


no  such  real  obligation,  since  the  Presi- 
dent's popular  and  electoral  vote  ma- 
jority v/as  among  the  largest  in  our  na- 
tional history. 

The  President  is  elected  to  serve  as 
the  Chief  Executive  for  all  Americans. 
Neither  he  nor  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
should  be  under  any  obligation  to  serve 
as  a  pleader  for  special  interests.  Neither 
should  organized  labor  expect  further 
privileged  status  under  law. 

Mr.  President,  none  of  the  various 
arguments  advanced  for  compulsory 
unionism  bear  up  under  analysis.  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Wirtz,  for  example,  has 
contended  that  right-to-work  law  un- 
fairly restricts  freedom  of  contract  be- 
tween employers  and  unions.  This  over- 
looks the  fact  that  Federal  laws  already 
have  severely  restricted  employers'  free- 
dom of  contract  in  dealing  with  unions. 

"Yellow  dog"  and  "sweetheart"  con- 
tracts have  long  been  prohibited.  No 
employer  may  bargain  for  wages  or 
working  conditions  below  minimums 
established  by  Federal  law.  And  there 
are  substantial  restrictions  on  employer 
freedom  in  communicating  manage- 
ment's views  to  employees  during  repre- 
sentation or  bargaining  procedures. 

The  freedom-of-contract  argument 
and  its  companion  majority  rule  conten- 
tion both  ignore  the  fact  that  minorities 
in  our  system  of  government  have  rights 
which  cannot  be  bargained  away  by  ma- 
jorities. Moreover,  the  record  discloses 
many  instances  where  unions  have  ac- 
quired exclusive  bargaining  status  with- 
out any  election  whatsoever.  Nor  for 
that  matter  is  the  question  of  a  imion 
shop  demand  always  put  to  the  union 
membership  for  a  vote. 

As  for  the  oft-repeated  "free  rider" 
argtunent  by  organized  labor  officials,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  labor  active- 
ly sought  the  privilege  of  exclusive  bar- 
gaining agent  for  all  employees  of  a  unit, 
union  member  and  nonmember  alike. 
Labor  willingly  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility for  representing  nonmembers. 

The  fallacy  of  the  free  rider  argument 
was  well  stated  by  Donald  Richberg  in 
his  book  "Labor  Union  Monopoly."  Mr. 
Richberg  wrote: 

The  unions  took  away  by  law  the  right 
and  freedom  of  individual  employees  to  con- 
tract tor  themselves,  and  now  the  unions  de- 
mand that  nonmembers  be  compelled  to  pay 
for  having  their  freedom  of  contract  taken 
away  and  exercised  against  their  will.  The 
nonmember  Is  not  a  free  rider;  he  Is  a  captive 
passenger. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  would  contribute  to  in- 
creased stability  and  peace  in  labor- 
management  relations.  That  kind  of 
peace  and  stability  can  be  found  in  a 
prison. 

The  truth  is  that  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  would  inevitably  lead  to  height- 
ened tensions  and  conflict  throughout 
the  land  as  individual  employers  and 
employees  struggled  to  resist  coercion  by 
powerful  unions.  Repealing  a  lav 
strongly  supported  by  a  clear  majority 
of  the  American  people  would  create  dis- 
cord, not  stability. 

Organized  labor,  representing  approx- 
imately one-fifth  of  our  work  force,  has 
expended  millions  of  dollars  in  a  propa- 
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ganda  campaign  to  create  a  simulated 
demand  for  repeal  of  section  14(b) .  Yet 
the  evidence  unquestionably  shows  a 
strong  majority  of  the  American  people 
want  section  14(b)   retained. 

Mr.  President,  amid  all  the  arguments 
involved  in  the  pending  issue,  the  one 
which  assiunes  prime  importance  Is  in- 
dividual freedom.  Section  14(b)  makes 
it  possible  for  the  pveople  of  the  States  to 
act  to  preserve  the  vital  ingredient  of 
personal  liberty  in  labor-management 
relations,  repeal  would  destroy  this  free- 
dom of  choice. 

A  national  policy  of  compulsory 
unionism  would  place  the  United  States 
in  a  position  contrary  to  that  of  virtually 
all  Western  European  democratic  na- 
tions. Compulsory  unionism  is  pro- 
hibited either  by  constitutions,  laws,  or 
judicial  decisions  in  Austria,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way. Sweden.  Switzerland,  and  West 
Oermany.  By  adopting  this  bill  the 
United  States  would  aline  itself  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  totalitarian 
regimes  where  labor  freedom  does  not 
exist. 

Finally,  a  word  about  organized  labor's 
real  objective,  the  closed  shop.  This 
form  of  imion  security,  made  illegal  by 
section  8(a)  (3)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
requires  a  prospective  employee  to  be  a 
member  of  the  union  before  he  may  be 
hired.  When  this  arrangement  is  ac- 
companied by  the  "closed  union"  (a 
union  which  does  not  admit  new  mem- 
bers) the  power  of  the  unions  becomes 
overwhelming. 

Mr.  Biemiller,  testifying  for  the  AFL- 
Cno  said: 

A  closed  shop — and  an  open  union — Is 
from  our  point  of  view  a  more  desirable  sit- 
uation. The  union  shop  permitted  by  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  is  not  Ideal  from  our  stand- 
point, but  rathgr,  as  was  well  understood,  at 
the  time.  Is  Itself  a  compromise. 

That  is  in  the  record. 

However,  the  legitimizing  of  union  hir- 
ing halls,  preferential  union  hiring  and 
practices  followed  in  the  building  trades, 
printing  trades,  shipping  and  the^nter- 
tainment  industries  amount  to  a  "closed 
shop." 

The  union  campaign  for  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b>  started  with  the  passage  of 
Taft-Hartley,  grew  upon  failtu-e  to  re- 
peal this  law  in  1949.  and  blossomed  to 
full  fruit  after  the  last  national  elec- 
tions when  union  leaders  claimed  that 
they  then  controlled  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  Members  of  Congress  in  both 
Houses  to  obtain  repeal.  If  successful 
in  the  Senate  as  they  were  in  the  House 
it  is  predicted  that  the  campaign  for  the 
"closed  shop"  will  immediately  com- 
mence. 

Compulsion  is  alien  to  our  heritage 
and  does  violence  to  one  of  the  American 
citizen's  most  basic  and  cherished  hu- 
man rights.  Congress  cannot  preserve 
freedom  by  extending  it  to  a  few  while 
denying  it  to  many.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  Senate  should  reject  H.R.  77. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  Senators 
and  to  assist  them  in  understanding  the 
issues  involved  I  will  list  some  of  the 
arguments  for  repeal  advanced  by  the 
administration  and  spokesmen  for  or- 


ganized labor.  Following  this  listing 
there  is  presented  a  refutation  of  each 
argument.  References  are  to  the  rec- 
ord of  hearings  on  this  legislation  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor. 

First.  All  other  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  apply  uni- 
formly in  the  States  and  that  accordingly 
a  uniform  national  policy  should  be 
adopted  in  the  area  of  union  security. 

Second.  The  "free  rider"  argument. 

Third.  Section  14(b)  prevents  freedom 
of  contract  as  between  employers  and 
unioris. 

Fourth.  Union  security  provisions 
make  a  very  real  contribution  to  indus- 
trial peace  and  union  responsibility. 

Fifth.  The  Railway  Labor  Act  permits 
union  security  agreements. 

Sixth.  During  the  period  between  1947 
and  1951  when  secret  ballot  elections 
were  a  condition  precedent  to  a  union 
shop  agreement  workers  demonstrated 
that  they  were  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  the  union  shop. 

Seventh.  Repeal  of  section  14(b) 
would  reduce  existing  conflicts  between 
various  State  laws. 

Eighth.  Section  14(b)  is  in  conflict 
with  the  principle  of  majority  rule. 

Ninth.  Section  14(b)  has  hindered 
union  organizations,  resulted  in  sub- 
standard wages  and  working  conditions, 
and  caused  migration  of  industry. 

(1)  ALL  OTHER  PROVISIONS  OF  FEDERAL  LABOR 
LAW  APPLY  UNIFORMLY  IN  THE  STATES  AND, 
ACCORDINGLY,  A  UNIFORM  POLICY  SHOULD 
BE  ADOPTED  IN  THE  AREA  OF  "UNION 
SECURITY" 

Even  assuming,  for  purposes  of  debate, 
that  there  is  virtue  in  uniformity,  this 
argiunent  does  not  stand  up  under  in- 
vestigation. The  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  State  boards  may  enjoin 
"quickie"  or  intermittent  strikes,  can  reg- 
ulate the  conduct  of  strikers  on  picket 
lines,  and  that  State  courts  may  enter- 
tain suits  for  breach  of  collective  agree- 
ments (336  U.S.  245;  346  U.S.  485:  368 
U.S.  502). 

Section  14(c)  of  the  present  law  per- 
mits the  States  to  assiune  jurisdiction 
over  labor  disputes  even  in  industries 
affecting  commerce  if  the  board  has  re- 
linquished jurisdiction. 

Section  18  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  allows  the  States  to  impose  higher 
wages  or  shorter  workweeks  than  are 
prescribed  by  that  act. 

Section  603(a)  of  the  Landnmi- Griffin 
Act  preserves  State  laws  regulating  the 
actions  of  union  officials  and  the  reme- 
dies available  thereunder  to  individual 
members. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  gives 
wide  latitude  to  the  States  to  legislate  in 
the  area  of  racial  or  religious  discrimi- 
nation in  the  field  of  employment. 

In  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
"union  security"  is  not  applied  aUke  to 
all  employees.  A  special  rule  applicable 
only  to  the  construction  industry  Is  writ- 
ten into  section  8(f)  of  the  act.  The  act 
similarly  abandons  uniformity  in  sec- 
tion 8(e)  which  writes  in  sp>ecial  rules 
regarding  "hot  cargo"  arguments  ap- 
plicable to  both  the  construction  and 
garment  industries.  Since  the  garment 
industry  centers  largely  in  New  York  it 


foUows  that  here  is  an  exception  which 
is  principally  applicable  in  just  one 
State. 

Workmen's  compensation  and  vmem- 
ployment  compensation  benefits  vaiT 
from  State  to  State.  The  States  also 
have  varied  laws  about  injunctions  in 
labor  disputes,  about  payment  of  wages, 
about  employment  of  minors  and  fe- 
males, and  many  other  matters  that 
affect  the  employer-employee  relation- 
ship. 

The  Welfare  and  Pension  Plan  Dis- 
closure Act  recognizes  authority  of  the 
State  when  it  provides  in  section  16(a) 
that  States  shall  not  be  prevented  from 
obtaining  information  regarding  a  plan 
in  addition  to  that  required  by  the  Fed- 
eral act. 

Without  further  examination  of  the 
exceptions  to  uniform  national  policy,  we 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  and  say  we 
believe  that  the  States  still  have  some 
rights.  If  there  is  to  be  legislation  limit- 
ing or  guaranteeing  freedom  of  associa- 
tion, let  it  be  by  State  action  as  the 
Founding  Fathers  intended.  As  the 
Founding  Fathers  drafted  it,  the  Consti- 
tution guaranteed  to  the  States  and  to 
the  people  the  unused  reservoirs  of  power 
and  authority.  As  a  nation  we  suffer 
from  too  much  centralism  already.  Let 
us  keep  a  little  power  in  the  States,  and 
thus  give  a  small  nod  of  respect  to  the 
Constitution  as  written  and  intended. 

We  have  examined  in  vain  the  record 
of  testimony  before  the  subcommittee  to 
find  any  citation  of  problems  created  by 
the  lack  of  uniformity  on  "union  secu- 
rity." There  are  none.  Proponents  of 
repeal  of  14(b)  rest  on  Qle  mere  state- 
ment that  there  is  someting  good  about 
uniformity. 

(2)    THE    "FREE   RIDER"   ARGUMENT 

Almost  every  proponent  witness  ap- 
pearing before  the  subcommittee  stressed 
the  argument  that  every  employee's 
wages  and  working  conditions  are  fixed 
by  union  contract  and  that,  therefore,  as 
a  beneficiary  of  this  contract,  he  should 
contribute  his  share  of  the  cost  of  union 
representation. 

The  argument  ignores  the  fact  that 
employees  in  a  competing  nonunion 
plant  are  frequently  better  paid.  It  as- 
sumes that  the  wages  and  fringe  benefits 
of  the  worker  in  the  union  plant  would 
be  less  if  it  were  not  for  union  negotia- 
tions. Obviously,  this  applies  only  to  the 
less  skilled,  less  dexterous,  or  less  dili- 
gent members  of  any  working  force,  for 
an  employer  could  afford  to  pay  more  to 
the  more  competent  workers,  were  it  not 
for  the  union  goal  of  uniformity  in  job 
rates.  Moreover,  almost  all  union  con- 
tracts have  seniority  provisions  which 
require  the  newly  hired  to  be  laid  off 
first  and  the  older  to  be  rehired  first. 
Young  workers  or  new  workers  in  in- 
dustries where  there  are  frequent  layoffs 
simply  do  not  benefit  by  union  repre- 
sentation. 

Consider  also  the  fact  that  many  non- 
union employees  have  serious  doubts 
whether  excessive  union  demands  are  In 
their  ultimate  best  interests,  particularly 
when  they  are  involved  in  costly  long 
strikes  over  issues  where  they  do  not 
stand  to  gain.    For  example,  where  the 
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issues — union  shop,  checkoff,  mainte- 
nance of  membership,  and  so  forth — 
result  in  a  strike,  the  employees  have 
much  to  lose  and  little  to  gain.  Em- 
ployees may  choose  not  to  join  for  many 
reasons  apart  from  the  dues  require- 
ment. To  list  a  few:  Confidence  in  the 
leadership  of  management,  objections  to 
the  union  leadership;  or  objections  to 
the  union  policies. 

In  fact,  39  million  of  56  million  work- 
ers in  nonagricultural  establishments 
have  not  joined  unions,  and  this  has  not 
been  due  to  a  lack  of  opportunity  to  do 
so. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion in  its  testimony  on  this  legislation 
asks  some  very  pertinent  questions: 

First.  Does  the  member  benefit  when 
the  union  supports  political  causes  he 
abhors? 

Second.  Does  the  member  benefit 
when  the  union  helps  elect  political 
candidates  to  whom  he  is  opposed? 

Third.  Does  the  member  benefit  if  the 
union  prices  him  out  of  a  job? 

Fourth.  Does  the  member  benefit  if 
the  union  destroys  his  employer? 

Fifth.  Does  the  member  benefit  if  the 
union  falls  into  the  hands  of  criminal 
elements,  racketeers,  or  subversive  ele- 
ments? 

Sixth.  Who  is  to  decide  whether  or  not 
the  individual  benefits — the  union  or  the 
individual?  The  McClellan  committee 
hearings  document  these  reasons  for 
concern. 

The  free-rider  argument  is  basically 
unsound  because  throughout  America 
many  voluntary  organizations  carry  on 
meritorious  work  which  benefits  many 
persons  who  contribute  neither  financial 
or  other  support.  Fraternal  organiza- 
tion, churches,  civic  and  pKJlitical  orga- 
nizations are  examples.  Any  organiza- 
tion so  lacking  in  the  confidence  of  its 
members  that  it  can  exist  only  through 
the  protective  cloak  of  compulsion  rests 
on  such  insecure  foundations  that  it 
needs  a  reappraisal  by  its  membership. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  also  use  a  sec- 
ondary argument,  that  the  law  requires 
a  union  to  represent  all  employees  in  a 
bargainlns  unit — members  or  not.  This 
is  hj-pocritical.  Unions  have  stead- 
fastly insisted  that  the  union  be  the 
exclusive  bargaining  agent  for  all  em- 
ployees. They  have  resisted  all  sugges- 
tions that  the  law  of  exclusive  repre- 
sentation be  modified. 

If  a  union  serves  the  persons  in  the 
bargaining  unit  it  represents  wisely  and 
unselfishly,  it  will  have  no  difBculty  in 
maintaining  a  strong  and  nearly  uni- 
versal membership.        ' 

(3)    SECTION   14)  b(    PREVENTS  FREEDOM  OF  tON- 
TH.\CT    .\S    BETWEEN    EMPLOYERS    AND    UNIONS 

This  argument  could  be  dismissed 
with  the  simple  observation  that  we  are 
concerned  here  with  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  employees.  They  and  they 
alone  are  affected  by  union  shop  agree- 
ments. Freedom  of  contract  between 
employers  and  imians  has  no  relevance 
here. 

However,  it  is  interesting  to  look  at 
the  record  to  see  what  freedom  of  con- 
tract has  meant  in  non-right-to-work 
States. 


The  testimony  of  small  retailers  estab- 
lishes that  the  word  "freely"  is  a  grim 
joke.  There  is  bargaining  on  wages, 
working  conditions,  and  fringe  benefits. 
There  is  no  bargaining  on  the  union 
shop.  The  employer  is  reduced  to  the 
position  of  saying  yes  or  no.  If  he  says 
no  and  sticks  to  it,  he  must  expect  a 
strike  or  picketing.  A  retailer  is  wilner- 
able  to  strikes  and  picketing.  When  his 
store  is  shut  down  or  his  customers  do 
not  cross  a  picket  line,  he  loses  cus- 
tomers which  he  may  never  regain. 
Thus,  he  is  easily  forced  to  agree  to 
compulsory  membership  and  the  dues 
checkoff. 

Too  often  employers  quickly  agree  to 
compulsory  membership  contracts  in  ex- 
change for  a  better  break  on  wage  and 
fringe  benefits.    Thus  the  employees  lose. 

Consider  this  testimony  of  a  small 
businessman : 

The  bargaining  which  Mr.  Meany  and  Mr. 
Wlrtz  refer  to  just  does  not  exist  at  the  small 
business  level.  Experience  has  shown  that 
a  union  demand  for  a  compulsory  member- 
ship contract  Is  Invariably  accompanied  with 
threats  of  the  most  drastic  economic  re- 
prisals upon  the  employer  if  he  does  not 
accede  to  the  demand.  This  bargaining, 
which  Mr.  Meany  and  Mr.  Wirtz  refer  to,  is 
comparable  to  a  situation  where  a  high- 
wayman puts  a  pistol  at  your  head  and  says 
I  want  to  bargain  with  you  for  the  contents 
of  your  wallet.  The  small  businessman 
yields  on  the  union  shop  Just  about  as  will- 
ingly as  the  highwayman's  victim  gives  up 
his  money. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion testified  during  the  hearings  that: 

It  is  bad  enough  in  principle  to  force  a 
person  to  Join  a  good  union.  But  what  shall 
we  say  to  a  law  which  forces  a  worker  to  be- 
long to  some  of  the  racket-ridden  unions  in- 
vestigated by  the  McCIcUan  committee?  Yet. 
monstrous  though  it  may  be,  this  could  be 
required  everywhere  U  section  14(b)  should 
be  repealed. 

The  printing  industry  went  on  record 
as  follows : 

Very  few  small  companies  can  afford  an 
extended  strike  on  a  union  shop  Issue,  as  the 
bulk  of  orders  which  come  to  a  printing 
plant — legal  briefs,  periodicals,  timetables, 
have  a  deadline.  A  su.«pension  of  operations 
means  that  these  customers  will  go  to  a 
nonunion  plant,  and  possibly  will  never  re- 
turn. But  If  these  employers  yield  to  the 
union  shop  demands,  it  means  that  every  one 
of  their  workers  forced  Into  membership  will 
also  be  trapped  by  the  union  rules  on  juris- 
diction and  other  practices  which  drive  up 
costs  and  prices  In  this  highly  competitive 
industry. 

The  Associated  General  Contractors 
made  this  observation: 

The  act  allows  construction  contractors 
and  the  construction  unions  to  make  pre- 
hire  agreements;  that  is.  before  there  are 
any  employees  on  the  Job.  The  prehire 
agreements  can.  of  course,  contain  union 
shop  provisions,  unless  banned  by  the  States. 
Construction  workers  coming  on  the  project 
will  be  required  to  Join  the  union  at  the  end 
of  7  days.  This  means  it  is  a  "closed  shop" 
in  OUT  industry  which  is  also  known  for  its 
closed  unions. 

The  manufacturers  made  this  point: 

The  major  impact  of  this  legislation  would 
fill  on  medium  and  small  sized  companies 
which  could  not  possibly  withstand  the  as- 
sault of  such  organized  power  in  a  demand 
for  a  union  shop  and  compulsory  member- 


ship. Thus  you  come  to  the  "agreement" 
between  a  union  and  an  employer  entered 
into  under  the  coercion  of  a  potentially  ruin- 
ous strike  and  without  regard  to  the  ulti- 
mate desires  or  wishes  of  the  employees  who 
will  be  compelled  to  sign  up  or  look  elsewhere 
for  a  Job. 

(4)     "UNION      SECURITY"     PROVISIONS     MAKE     A 
VERT      REAL      CONTRIBUTION      TO      INDUSTRIAL 

PEACE    AND    UNION     RESPONSIBILmr LET    US 

EXAMINE  THIS  FALLACY 

In  support  of  this  statement  Secretary 
of  Labor  Wirtz  said: 

The  resultant  assxired  continuation  of  the 
union's  status  removes  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous sources  of  bitter  labor-management  sus- 
picion and  conflict.  Without  such  a  clause, 
union  energies  better  devoted  to  making  a 
cooperative  bargaining  relationship  work  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  the  employer  and  em- 
ployees are  likely  to  be  drained  off  In  abra- 
sive defensive  efforts — guarding  against  will- 
ful attrition,  continuous  organization  of 
newcomers,  watchfulness  against  antiunion 
solicitation. 

Thus,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  departs 
from  the  role  of  a  neutral  Government 
official  to  that  of  the  all-out  advocate  of 
the  union  shop. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  employer 
who  agrees  to  the  union  shop  has  made 
his  job  of  employee  relations  easier.  But 
that  is  not  the  point  of  this  dissent.  I 
believe  the  welfare  of  the  employees  is 
the  paramount  consideration.  The 
abuses  which  flow  from  compulsory  un- 
ionism are  felt  principally  by  the  indi- 
vidual worker  at  the  local  level,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  felt  that  they  create 
essentially  local  problems  which  should 
be  dealt  with  by  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  their  special  knowledge  and  judgment 
as  to  what  is  necessary  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  their  people. 

My  colleagues  in  the  Senate  are  urged 
to  read  the  statements  of  22  individuals 
relating  their  personal  experience  with 
union  shop  conditions  in  the  hearings. 
Their  stories  illustrate  the  frustration 
and  helplessness  of  union  members  who 
are  unable  to  do  anything  about  the  cor- 
ruption, mismanagement,  and  abuses  of 
power  which  exist  under  union  shop  con- 
ditions. 

Many  unions  in  many  plants  have  100- 
percent  membership  without  the  com- 
pulsion of  union  shop  contracts.  They 
have  sold  themselves  to  their  members. 
I  agree  with  the  statement : 

Good  unions  don't  need  compulsory  union- 
ism, and  bad  unions  don't  deserve  it. 

Proponents  of  repeal  argue  that  this 
legislation  would  not  require  anyone  to 
join  a  union — all  an  employee  has  to  do 
is  tender  the  dues  and  initiation  fees. 
This  argument  ignores  the  practicalities 
of  the  matter.  For  example,  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Musicians  do  not  per- 
mit their  members  to  work  with  non- 
members  and  the  nonmember  can  tender 
dues  as  often  as  he  pleases,  but  he  will 
not  work  because  he  cannot  work  alone. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  true  that  all  an 
employee  has  to  do  is  tender  initiatio:i 
fees  and  dues.  His  job  also  depends  upon 
his  payment  of  special  assessments.  In 
1948  as  a  result  of  a  ruling  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  unions  were  given  au- 
thority to  classify  whatever  special  as- 
sessments they  wished  to  levy  as  dues  by 
the  simple  subterfuge  of  amending  their 
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constitution.  Union  hiring  halls  and 
agreements  giving  preferential  employ- 
ment to  union  members  have  been  legal- 
ized by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Secretary  Wirtz's  statement  might 
well  have  read  that  existing  law  permit- 
ting union  security  has  produced  long 
and  costly  strikes.  I  refer  my  colleagues 
to  the  hearings,  pages  118-119  and  195, 
for  illustrations  of  long  strikes  on  this 
one  issue. 

(1)     THE    RAILWAY    LABOR    ACT   PERMITS    "UNION 
SECURITY"     AGREEMENTS 

Prohibitions  against  all  forms  of 
"union  security"  agreements  and  the 
checkoff  were  made  part  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  in  1934.  The  81st  Congress 
repealed  this  prohibition.  The  report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  recommended  this  action 
because  the  committee  believed  that  rail- 
way unions  should  have  the  same  free- 
dom to  negotiate  union  shop  conditions 
as  unions  representing  employees  in  in- 
dustry generally — page  3,  report  2262, 
81st  Congress,  2d  session.  The  report  is 
silent  on  section  14(b).  The  report 
states: 

It  is  the  view  of  our  committee  that  the 
terms  of  the  bill  are  substantially  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act  as  they  have  been  administered  and 
that  such  differences  as  exist  are  warranted 
either  by  experience  or  by  special  conditions 
existing  among  employees  of  our  railroads 
and  airlines. 

While  the  committee  did  not  develop 
the  point,  the  "special  conditions"  could 
only  have  reference  to  the  fact  that  rail- 
roads are  instruments  of  interstate  com- 
merce and  many  of  the  employees  move 
daily  between  States. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  least 
one  railway  union  president  opposed  the 
amendment.  The  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
said  that  his  union  for  25  years  had  held 
to  the  position  that  it  was  such  an  out- 
standing organization  that  men  should 
seek  its  membership.  He  "did  not  want 
any  compulsion;  he  did  not  want  any 
closed  shop;  he  did  not  want  any  union 
shop"— May  1,  1950.  Hearing  To  Amend 
Railroad  Labor  Act,  page  86. 

The  statement  that  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  permits  imion  shop  contracts  in  all 
States  has  little  relevance  to  the  issue 
now  before  us. 

Sixth.  During  the  period  between  1947 
and  1951,  when  secret  ballot  elections 
were  a  condition  precedent  to  a  union 
shop  agreement,  workers  demonstrated 
that  they  were  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  the  union  shop. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  testified 
that: 

Over  97  percent  of  the  46  146  elections 
which  w^ere  conducted  went  in  favor  of  the 
union  shop,  .nnd  91  percent  of  the  almost 
6  million  employee  votes  cast  in  these  elec- 
tions were  in  favor  of  the  union  shop. 

To  the  Secretary,  these  figures  demon- 
strate that  the  American  workingmen 
oxerwheimingly  favor  the  union  shop. 

The  figures,  like  most  statistics,  do  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  Only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  establishments  in  this 
country  v/hich  now  have  compulsory 
membership  provisions  in  contracts  were 
ever  the  subject  of  these  popular  refer- 


endums.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
because  such  polls  were  taken  only  upon 
the  petitions  of  labor  organizations,  the 
union  officials  rarely  picked  any  estab- 
lishment where  they  were  not  sure  to 
win.  In  cases  where  the  Board  has  en- 
tertained deauthorization  petitions  from 
dissident  employees — and  it  takes  a  30- 
percent  showing  to  file — the  results  of 
such  balloting  indicate  a  disillusionment 
with  compulsory  unionism.  Of  the  34 
such  referendums  conducted  in  1964,  67 
percent  resulted  in  a  majority  vote  for 
revocation  of  the  union  shop.  In  1963 
unions  lost  71  percent  of  such  elections. 
It  should  be  noted  that  these  deau- 
thorization proceedings  have  every  force 
working  against  them.  Employees  can- 
not campaign  for  deauthorization  in  the 
shop  or  plant.  They  can  hardly  cam- 
paign at  the  imion  hall.  The  employer 
cannot  assist  or  even  suggest  such  with- 
out being  guilty  of  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice. Advocates  of  deauthorization  can 
expect  threats  and  abuse  and  future  re- 
taliatory action  from  the  union.  Their 
employers,  fearing  union  pressures,  may 
be  expected  to  make  every  effort  to  dis- 
courage deauthorization  campaigns.  It 
is  surprising  that  such  elections  ever 
occur. 

The  Secretary's  statistics  are  also  de- 
batable when  one  considers  the  timing 
of  those  union  shop  authorization  elec- 
tions. They  were  held  after  the  union 
had  already  become  the  bargaining  agent 
by  certification  or  recognition.  They 
were  held  before  bargaining  began.  The 
issue  in  those  1947-51  votes  was  bargain- 
ing power.  They  were  sought  by  the 
union  to  demonstrate  a  show  of  strength 
to  the  employer.  Employees  were  prop- 
agandized to  insure  a  belief  that  a  strong 
vote  for  union  shop  was  the  way  to  win 
wage  and  benefit  demands  at  the  bar- 
gaining table. 

The  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Labor  Management  Relations  dated  De- 
cember 31,  1948,  discussed  the  problems 
involved  in  the  union  shop  authorization 
(section  9(e)  (1) ) .  While  this  was  only 
a  little  over  1  year  after  passage  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  that  committee  rec- 
ommended the  amendment  which  be- 
came law  in  1951.  The  reasons  for  its 
recommendations  were :  First,  many  elec- 
tions were  being  held  where  there  was  al- 
ready a  contract  with  union  security  pro- 
visions; second,  unions  were  requesting 
authorization  elections  in  situations 
where  they  have  reason  to  believe  they 
have  the  best  chance  of  success;  third, 
the  practical  difficulties  of  conducting 
.'^uch  elections  where  employment  is  in- 
termittent, most  often  in  the  building 
trades;  and  fourth,  the  cost  of  such  elec- 
tions was  average  40  cents  per  vote. 

In  any  event,  the  results  could  have 
been  expected.  The  Smith-Connally 
Antistrike  Act,  which  during  World  War 
II  required  an  employee  vote  to  authorize 
a  strike,  resulted  in  a  similar  statistical 
record.  Although  the  ballot  was  worded 
to  the  effect,  "Do  you  want  to  interfere 
with  the  war  effort  by  going  on  strike?" 
in  almost  every  case  the  employees 
nevertheless  voted  overwhelmingly  to  au- 
thorize the  strike.  The  reason  then,  as 
in  1947-51,  was  that  the  real  issue  was 
bargaining  power  with  the  employer. 


I  believe  that  forcefully  brings  out  the 
manner  in  which  union  members  ac- 
cepted this  prerogative.  They  felt  it 
gave  them  the  opportunity  to  express 
themselves  so  far  as  bargaining  power 
over  the  employer  was  concerned. 

The  Smith-Connally  votes  do  not 
prove  that  employees  wanted  to  go  on 
strike  during  the  war  and  the  1947-51 
votes  do  not  prove  the  employees  wanted 
a  "union  shop." 

Seventh.  Repeal  of  section  14(b) 
would  reduce  existing  conflicts  between 
various  State  laws. 

The  only  conflict  which  proponents 
were  able  to  cite  was  in  the  political 
arena  when  States  pass  or  attempt  to 
pass  right-to- work  laws,  Secretai-y  of 
Labor  Wirtz  testified: 

It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  fruitless  and 
acrimonious  political  controversy  by  adopt- 
ing the  rule  of  uniformity. 

Mr.  Biemiller,  testifying  for  the  AFL- 
CIO,  said : 

There  have  been  innumerable  legislative 
contests  and  in  13  Instances  referendum 
votes — all  accompanied  by  highly  emotional 
charges  and  countercharges,  which,  quite 
apart  from  the  merits  of  the  c&se,  did  not 
contribute  to  labor-management  peace  or 
stability  in  the  States  involved. 

This  tjrpe  of  "conflict"  can  hardly  be 
persuasive  to  any  Senator.  To  abolish 
it  would  be  to  demolish  democracy  itself. 

If  "conflict"  means  that  the  States  do 
not  have  imiform  laws,  the  field  of  "con- 
flict" covers  innumerable  subjects  as 
broad  as  the  body  of  laws  of  any  given 
State. 

I  could  cite  eight  definite  reasons  for 
the  differences  in  the  laws  of  the  various 
States.  I  could  refer  to  my  State  of  Ari- 
zona, which  has  more  Indians  than  any 
other  State  in  the  United  States.  In  one 
county  of  our  State  there  are  approxi- 
mately 26,000  Indians  and  6,000  non- 
Indians.  I  would  not  like  to  have  the 
same  rules  and  regulations  apply  to  the 
organization  or  the  hiring  of  Indian  peo- 
ple, to  dictate  to  them  the  conditions  un- 
der which  they  can  work,  as  would  ap- 
ply in  an  industrial  area  of  our  land. 
Those  people  are  not  in  a  position  to 
meet  those  conditions.  If  we  based  all  of 
our  laws  on  a  basic  uniformity  it  would 
be  a  definite  injustice  to  these  people. 
They  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  go 
forward  as  many  people  in  our  great  Na- 
tion. I  would  oppose  any  attempt  at 
uniformity  to  bring  them  to  apply  to 
any  metropolitan  center  of  a  highly  in- 
dustrialized area. 

Eighth.  Section  14(b)  is  in  conflict 
with  the  principle  of  majority  rule  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Wirtz  testified: 

There  is  no  violation  of  freedom  In  a 
minority's  having  to  accept  a  majority's  fair 
Judgment  fairly  arrived  at.  There  Is  no 
"right"  of  minority  to  endanger  the  free- 
dom of  a  majority  of  the  employees  to  pro- 
tect the  security  of  the  bargaining  repre- 
sentative that  gives  them  a  voice  in  the 
shaping  of  their  wages,  hours,  and  condi- 
tions of  employment.  The  view  of  a  few 
who  oppose  belonging  to  a  union  or  to  any 
other  organization  as  a  matter  of  conscience 
or  religious  principle  must  be  accommodated 
to  the  obligations  of  living  together,  and  la 
respected  to  the  fullest  practical  extent  in 
section  8  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act. 
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The  Secretan''s  argument  on  "majority 
rule"  is  quoted  in  full  text  because  it  is 
believed  that  he  is  wrong  both  in  the 
principle  he  states  and  in  his  assertion 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  an 
expression  of  desire  by  a  majority. 

In  the  first  place  in  talking  about  ma- 
jority rule  the  Secretary  and  union 
spokesmen  erroneously  assume  there  is 
no  difference  between  public  govern- 
ment and  private  labor  organizations,  so 
far  as  power  over  the  individual  is  con- 
cerned. Sovereign  rights  cannot  be 
claimed  by  a  labor  union  or  any  other 
private  organization. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  statement: 
Sovereign  rights  cannot  be  claimed  by  a 
labor  union  or  any  other  private  orga- 
nization. 

If  a  minority  of  employees  does  not 
want  to  be  unionized,  no  democratic  prin- 
ciple will  supc>ort  action  which  compels 
that  minority  to  join  the  union  of  a  ma- 
jority. Second,  although  a  properly  con- 
stituted government  may  take  some 
rights  from  an  individual  under  the  prin- 
ciple of  majority  rule,  even  in  this  case 
there  are  certain  basic  rights  which  can- 
not be  taken  from  him.  It  takes  a  com- 
pelling national  purpose  to  deprive  an 
individual  of  a  basic  right. 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson  eloquently  ex- 
pressed this  when  he  stated: 

The  very  purpose  of  a  bill  of  rights  was  to 
withdraw  certain  subjects  from  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  political  controversy  to  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  majorities  and  officials 
and  to  establish  them  as  legal  principles  to 
be  applied  by  the  courts.  One's  right  to  life, 
liberty  and  property,  to  free  speech,  a  free 
press,  freedom  of  worship,  and  assembly,  and 
other  fundamental  rights  may  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  votes:  they  depend  on  the  outcome 
of  no  elections  (speaking  for  the  majority  In 
West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Education  v. 
Barnette.  319  U.S.  1187) . 

I  cannot  agree  with  Secretary  Wirtz 
that  a  great  national  puiTX>se  would  be 
served  by  requiring  American  working- 
men  to  join  unions  even  if  the  majority 
wiU  it.  In  the  case  of  the  Government 
a  majority  decision  may  decide  issues. 
It  should  never  decide  who  shall  join 
what  private  association. 

This  country  has  been  moving  rapidly 
forward  in  the  area  of  civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties,  the  motivation  being  the 
result  of  personal  convictions,  legislative 
action,  and  court  decisions.  Repeal  of 
section  14  (b>  would  be  a  long  step  In  the 
other  direction. 

While  the  United  States  regards  itself 
as  and  hopes  to  convey  the  impression 
abroad  that  it  is  the  citadel  of  democracy 
and  Individual  liberty,  the  passage  of 
HJl.  77  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  rejec- 
tion of  voluntarism.  We  would  become 
the  only  major  power  outside  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  to  permit  compulsory  unionism. 
Compulsory  unionism  is  prohibited  in 
Austria,  Belgium.  Denmark.  France,  Hol- 
land. Norway.  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and 
West  Germany. 

The  majority-rule  argument  can  also 
be  shown  to  be  fallacious  on  other 
grounds.  Unions  and  employers  cus- 
tomarily enter  into  union  shop  contracts 
without  ever  having  obtained  an  expres- 
sion of  the  desires  of  the  majority  of  em- 
ployees in  the  bargaining  unit.  Even 
in  the  best  run  unions,  the  business  agent 


presents  proposed  demands  in  a  package 
at  a  meeting  of  employees — in  almost  all 
cases  just  those  who  are  already  mem- 
bers attend — prior  to  bargaining.  Then 
in  bargaining,  everything  is  bargainable 
except  the  union  shop.  That  is  a  "must". 
The  employer  agrees  or  a  strike  is  called. 
An  attorney-witness  before  the  subcom- 
mittee described  a  427-day  strike  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  the  sole  issue 
was  "union  shop."  After  the  strike  the 
employee  union  leader  admitted  on  the 
witness  stand  that  he  did  not  even  know 
what  the  term  "union  security"  meant. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  even  possible 
for  a  worker  to  be  forced  into  a  union 
by  so-called  "majority  rule"  where  there 
has  never  been  a  majority  of  employees 
even  wanting  union  representation. 
During  the  hearings  witnesses  pointed 
out  that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  circumvented  the  elections 
provisions  of  the  act  to  require  bargain- 
ing on  the  basis  of  union  membership 
cards  by  what  it  calls  the  Joy  Silk  and 
Bernel  Foam  doctrine.  It  is  submitted 
that  the  use  of  card  checks  to  determine 
a  majority  can  be  justified  only  in  the 
most  extreme  cases — cases  where  the  em- 
ployer is  guilty  of  gross  misconduct. 
This  is  so  because  cards  can  never  be  a 
reliable  indicator  of  employee  intent. 
Employees  sign  cards  believing  the  pur- 
pose is  only  to  obtain  an  election  at 
which  time  they  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  real  intent.  Cards  may 
be  signed  today  by  a  group  of  employees 
who  next  week  may  change  their  minds 
on  union  representation.  Cards  are 
signed  because  of  various  pressures — 
some,  just  to  please  a  friend.  Many 
cards  are  forgeries.  It  is  no  answer  to 
say  that  motivation  may  be  Inquired  into 
on  the  witness  stand  because  few  people 
v/ish  to  admit  that  they  did  not  know 
what  they  were  doing  or  yielded  to  pres- 
sure in  signing  a  card. 

The  whole  practice  is  detrimental  to 
employee  rights.  He  is  prevented  from 
hearing  both  sides  of  the  question  of 
representation  which  occurs  if  an  elec- 
tion is  held.  He  becomes  a  victim 
of  the  union  shop  in  many  cases  where 
there  has  never  been  a  majority  of  em- 
ployees desiring  union  representation. 
Card  checks  are  the  handmaiden  of 
'sweetheart"  contracts  where  the  em- 
ployee loses  wage  increases  and  benefits 
and  the  opportunity  to  choose  a  different 
union  to  represent  him. 

Thus,  the  arguments  of  majority  rule 
fail  in  every  respect. 

Ninth.  Section  14 <b)  has  hindered 
union  organization,  resulted  in  sub- 
standard wages  and  working  conditions, 
and  caused  migration  of  industry: 

There  was  an  attempt  to  show  that 
right-to-work  laws  cause  migration  of 
industry  from  non-right -to- work  States 
with  resulting  loss  of  jobs.  This  was  an 
argument  without  supporting  proof. 

This  subject  is  much  misunderstood, 
and  many  people  who  have  discussed  it 
in  recent  weeks  have  been  under  illu- 
sions. They  have  considered  that  in  the 
right-to-work  States  starvation  wages 
have  been  paid.  They  have  not  taken 
the  time  to  determine  how  their  par- 
ticular States  stand  in  relation  to  the 
right-to-work  States.     I  gave  statistics. 


and  I  shall  submit  more,  covering  that 
particular  item.  But  in  making  the  de- 
termination, it  was  found  that  of  the 
top  15  States,  in  relation  to  wages  paid, 
6  are  right-to-work  States.  One  of  the 
right-to-work  States  is  the  second  in 
the  Nation  so  far  as  wage  payments  are 
concerned.  But  such  statistics  are  not 
valid  in  proving  argimients  one  way  or 
another.  Even  if  statistics  were  avail- 
able in  all  categories,  they  would  be 
meaningless,  because  an  employer  may 
move  his  business  for  myriads  of  reasons. 

There  have  been  movements  both  to 
and  from  right-to-work  States,  between 
right-to-work  States  and  between  non- 
right-to-work  States.  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  extremely  few 
"runaway  shop"  cases — it  is  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  an  employer  to  move 
his  business  to  get  rid  of  a  union. 

The  subcommittee  was  presented  with 
many  tables  of  statistics  on  wage  rates 
and  on  union  membership  in  the  various 
States  by  both  proponents  and  opponents 
of  repeal  of  section  14(b).  From  these, 
one  may  logically  argue  that  there  is  or 
is  not  motivation  for  an  employer  to 
move  to  a  right-to-work  State.  Statis- 
tics were  also  offered  on  man-days  lost 
by  strike  in  the  various  States  from  which 
one  might  argue  that  there  is  motivation 
to  move  to  States  where  there  are  fewer 
strikes. 

When  one  makes  comparison  between 
two  States,  the  statistics  lose  their  per- 
suasiveness. 

Compare  Arizona  with  the  neighboring 
State  of  New  Mexico,  which  does  not  have 
a  right-to-work  law.  Similar  in  size,  cli- 
mate, and  resources,  10  years  ago  the 
average  weekly  earnings  of  a  worker  in 
New  Mexico  was  $85  compared  to  $82 
in  Arizona.  Today  the  average  wage  in 
Arizona  is  $111  a  week  compared  to  $90 
in  New  Mexico. 

I  do  not  feel,  as  I  stated  before,  that 
this  is  occasioned  merely  because  one 
State  is  a  compulsory-union  State  and 
the  other  is  a  voluntary-union  State. 

The  AFL-CIO  gained  36,000  members 
in  Arizona  between  1958  and  1962.  and 
gained  5,C00  members  in  New  Mexico 
during  the  same  period.  Later  I  give 
statistics  showing  that  gains  in  the  year 
1965  have  been  highly  significant  in  my 
State  of  Arizona. 

In  1964.  Arizona  ranked  13th  and  New- 
Mexico  ranked  36th  in  average  hourly 
earnings  in  manufacturing.  I  do  not  say 
that  this  is  due  merely  to  the  right-to- 
work  law.  However.  I  emphasize  over 
and  over  that  the  States  which  have 
right-to-work  laws  have  been  seeking  in- 
dustries. They  have  had  a  good  political 
climate,  and  a  good  business  climate.  I 
believe  that  this  is  important. 

I  believe  this  indicates  that  a  State  is 
a  right-to-work  State  not  because  It 
wants  to  take  advantage  of  the  working 
man,  but  because,  in  most  cases,  the  peo- 
ple involved  look  favorably  upon  Indus- 
try and  want  industry  to  come  to  that 
State. 

That  is  proved  by  the  statistics,  if  we 
want  to  accept  the  statistics  as  proof. 
The  per  capita  personal  income  In  Ari- 
zona was  $2,218  for  1964,  and  It  was 
$2,010  In  New  Mexico  for  the  same  year. 
Incidentally,  both  those  States  have  a 
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large  Indian  population  with  a  very  low 
per  capita  income.  I  believe  that  we  are 
on  about  the  same  percentage  basis  in 
this  relationship. 

Arizona  has  more  Indians  than  has 
any  other  State  in  the  United  States. 
The  State  of  New  Mexico  is  second  in 
that  regard.  That  does  affect  our  per 
capita  personal  income.  In  New  Mex- 
ico— as  an  example,  to  show  that  com- 
pulsory unionism  has  not  been  beneficial, 
strikes  accounted  for  69.300  man-days 
idle  in  Arizona  and  93,500  man-days  idle 
in  New  Mexico. 

If  we  look  back  over  the  years,  we 
see  that  we  have  had  a  better  relation- 
ship between  mangement  and  labor  and 
a  far  better  situation  with  reference  to 
union  activities  in  the  State  of  Arizona, 
which  is  a  right-to-work  State. 

The  value  of  these  statistics  is  dimin- 
ished by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  show 
the  number  of  employees  belonging  to 
affiliated  unions,  such  as  the  Mine  Work- 
ers, the  Teamsters,  and  a  large  body  of 
independent  unions.  Statistics  reflect- 
ing such  total  membership  are  not  avail- 
able. 

Another  factor  should  be  noted  when 
examining  tables  of  union  membership. 
Under  the  act  a  union  is  certified  to  rep- 
resent all  employees  in  the  bargaining 
unit.  Since  union  shop  is  forbidden  In 
the  19  right-to-work  States,  there  are 
more  nonmember  employees  represented 
in  such  States.  As  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Biemiller,  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  total  union  membership  declined 
between  1958  and  1962.  Total  member- 
ship fell  from  17.1  million  in  1958  to  16.6 
million  in  1962.  However,  this  is  not 
true  today.  The  union  membership  has 
increased  and  the  statistics  show  now 
that  It  is  at  a  high  point. 

While  Mr.  Biemiller  is  able  to  make 
the  overall  statement  that  percentage 
drop  was  greater  for  the  right-to-work 
States  than  for  States  without  right-to- 
work  laws,  reference  to  some  individual 
States  demonstrates  that  there  must 
have  been  factors  other  than  right-to- 
work  laws  operating  to  create  losses  and 
gains.  Among  the  non-right-to-work 
States,  for  example.  Michigan  lost  50.000 
members,  Ohio  lost  250,000,  California 
lost  200,000,  Vermont  lost  500,  Illinois 
gained  50,000,  Massachusetts  gained  125,- 
000,  and  Washington  gained  150,000, 
Tennessee  lost  25,000,  Iowa  lost  30,000, 
and  there  were  no  changes  in  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  and  North  Carolina. 

Senators  are  urged  to  examine  the  ta- 
bles of  strikes  and  man-days  lost  for  the 
4  years,  1960-63.  for  the  various  States. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  when  the 
States  listed  above  were  considered,  gains 
and  losses  In  union  membership  bear  a 
close  relationship  to  the  number  of 
strikes  and  man-days  lost. 

Statistics  from  the  U.S.  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Commerce  for  the  decade  end- 
ing In  1963  indicate  that  determinative 
factors  of  an  expanding  economy  such  as 
wage  improvements.  Increased  number  of 
production  workers,  greater  capital  in- 
vestment, larger  bank  deposits,  acceler- 
ated personal  Income,  and  other  similar 
Indexes  of  increased  prosperity  showed  a 
greater  percentage  rate  of  increases  in 
right-to-work  States  than  In  either  non- 


right-to-work  States  or  the  national 
average. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  read  a  few  state- 
ments from  individuals  whose  testimony 
was  given  before  our  committee. 

This  is  a  statement  of  John  Seeley,  of 
California.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Prepared  Statement  op  John  Seeley. 
Sepulveda,  Calif. 

It  was  almost  exactly  2  years  ago  that  I 
walked  for  the  last  time  out  of  the  gates  of 
the  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  plant  where  I  had 
worked  for  27  years.  An  old  union  man,  I 
had  taken  my  stand  on  the  principle  that  no 
man  should  be  forced  to  join  or  pay  fees  to 
a  imion  except  by  free  choice.  I  knew  it 
meant  the  loss  of  my  job  and  I  was  fired. 

I  had  helped  organize  one  of  the  first 
tmions  in  the  Douglas  plant  at  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.,  years  ago — the  Aircraft  Workers  Union. 
Later,  during  World  War  II,  I  was  a  member 
of  a  CIO  union  at  the  plant  and  served  as  an 
assistant  shop  steward.  Those  were  volun- 
tary unions,  which  employees  were  free  to 
join  as  they  chose.  I  believe  In  that  type  of 
union. 

But  when  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  (AFL-CIO)  demanded  of  Doug- 
las an  "agency  shop"  contract,  under  which 
every  employee  of  the  plant  had  to  either 
.icln  or  pay  fees  to  the  union,  I  was  one  of 
hundreds  of  other  Douglas  employees  who 
fought  against  it  because  they  believed  it 
wns  wrong.  We  organized  the  Douglas  Em.- 
ployees  Rlght-To-Work  Committee  and  did 
all  we  could  to  prevent  imposition  of  the 
"agency  shop,"  but  were  defeated. 

After  the  signing  of  the  "agency  shop" 
contract  at  Douglas,  I  was  1  of  25  or  30  em- 
ployees who  stuck  by  their  gtins  and  refused 
to  pay  forced  tribute  to  the  union — even 
though  they  knew  it  meant  their  jobs. 

Speaking  of  those  who  accepted  the  "agen- 
cy shop"  against  their  beliefs,  I  found  that 
most  people  can't  afford  the  luxury  of  in- 
tegrity. 

When  I  received  official  notice  that  I  had 
to  pay  a  fee  to  the  union  or  be  fired,  I  went 
to  call  on  the  president  of  the  company, 
Donald  W.  Douglas,  Jr.  Told  that  Mr.  Doug- 
las was  not  in.  I  left  my  25-year  pin  with  the 
secretary.  Later  Mr.  Douglas  called  me  to 
make  sure  he  understood  the  company's 
position  and  my  rights  under  the  contract. 
I  assured  him  that  I  did.  Asked  why  I  had 
returned  my  25-year  pin,  I  replied:  "I  don't 
want  the  pin  any  longer  because  I  cant 
wear  it  with  pride." 

During  my  27  years  in  the  Santa  Monica 
Douglas  plant,  I  worked  in  almost  every 
phase  of  tool  and  dlemaklng.  My  last  assign- 
ment was  In  a  department  where  highly 
skilled  men  were  building  special  machinery. 
My  supervisor  gave  me  the  highest  rating  in 
the  plant. 

I  hold  no  resentment  against  my  employer, 
or  even  the  union — only  against  the  compul- 
sion which  I  feel  is  robbing  rank-and-file 
workers  of  their  freedom  and  Is  hurting  the 
union  movement. 

Today  I  am  employed  as  an  Instructor  at 
the  North  American  Aviation  Co.  My  duties 
Include  use  of  a  special  skill  I  possess  in 
teaching  classes  for  the  deaf. 

I  continue  to  fight  against  compulsory 
unionism.  I  serve  as  a  director  of  the  orga- 
nization, California  Employees  for  Right  To 
Work,  which  is  working  toward  adoption  of 
a  law  to  make  compulsory  union  membership 
illegal  in  that  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
of  quoriun. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  before  doing  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request  for  a 
quorum  call? 

Mr.  FANNIN.    I  withhold  my  request. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  or  two  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  I  wish  to 
state  that  he  has  made  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  situation.  The  Senate  is 
favored  with  his  statement,  because  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  speaks  with  au- 
thority, having  served  as  Governor  of  his 
State  for  a  long  enough  period  of  time 
to  have  had  the  benefit  of  an  opportunity 
to  observe  precisely  what  has  happened 
on  the  industrial  scene,  the  labor  scene, 
and  the  economic  scene,  as  affected  by 
the  law  in  effect  in  his  State,  and  is  in  a 
good  position  to  predict  what  the  impact 
and  effect  would  be  shovdd  repeal  occur. 

The  question  which  I  should  like  to 
put  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  to 
do  witJfe  work  stoppages.  There  was  a 
comm6|k^  by  him  as  to  the  greater 
niunbe^f  work  stoppages  In  non-right- 
to-work:  States  than  in  right-to-work 
States  such  as  his  own.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Arizona  whether, 
in  his  State,  there  has  been  the  same 
experience  that  we  have  In  this  Sen- 
ator's State  of  Nebraska,  where,  for  the 
11 -year  period  from  1952  to  1962,  the 
percentage  of  estimated  total  working 
time  lost  due  to  stoppages  was  0.118, 
while  during  that  same  period  of  time 
nationally,  the  percentage  of  estimated 
total  working  time  lost  was  0.303,  a  figure 
not  quite  but  nearly  three  times  as  great, 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  there- 
fore, whether  there  was  a  similar  ex- 
perience In  his  State. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  for  his 
question,  as  well  as  for  the  information 
regarding  his  State.  I  am  proud  of  what 
has  happened  in  Nebraska,  jiist  as  I  am 
proud  of  what  has  happened  in  Arizona, 
both  being  right-to-work  States.  I  have 
carefully  checked  the  figures  over  the 
past  5  years,  and  the  record  Is  highly  en- 
couraging. We  find  that  Arizona  has 
been  fortunate  in  having  fewer  work 
stoppages  than  most  of  the  States  of  our 
Nation.  I  cannot  say  that  we  have  the 
fine  record  that  Nebraska  has,  but  we  do 
have  an  outstanding  record  as  compared 
with  the  other  States  of  our  Nation;  and 
I  am  pleased  that  in  our  area,  we  have 
proved  that  in  comparison  with  New 
Mexico,  our  neighboring  State,  we  have 
had  far  fewer  work  stoppages  and  fewer 
man-days  lost  by  strikes  than  has  that 
State. 

So  although  we  have  not  maintained 
such  a  fine  record  as  have  the  people  of 
Nebraska,  whom  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor represents,  I  am  proud  of  the  record 
of  our  State. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  for  another 
question. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  has  been  called 
to  my  attention  that  in  States  which 
permit  what  we  call  enforced  unionism, 
that  is,  where  they  do  not  have  right-to- 
work  laws,  the  work  stoppage  record  Is 
nearly  twice  as  great,  through  time  lost 
as  a  result  of  strikes  and  other  labor 
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stoppages,  than  In  States  where  right-to- 
work  laws  exist.  I  know  that  the  Sena- 
tor, being  a  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor,  has  come  across  figures  of 
that  kind.  The  percentages  which  I  have 
are  0.09  in  all  States  which  ban  com- 
pulsory unionism,  compared  with  0.14  in 
the  remaining  31  States — not  quite  twice 
as  much,  but  nearly  so. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  whether  that  is  his  recollection, 
and  whether  that  is  the  information 
which  was  developed  during  the  course 
of  hearings  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  correct.  I  have 
here  the  record  on  the  economic  progress 
in  the  various  States  of  our  Nation.  The 
Senator's  information  is  correct.  We 
are  proud  that  thai  is  the  record  and 
has  been  the  experience  in  the  right- 
to-work  States. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  it  not  true  that 
often  in  work  stoppages  and  strikes, 
strikes  not  necessarily  caused  by  it  but 
nevertheless  prolonged  by  it,  the  issue 
of  enforced  unionism  was  the  issue  which 
caused  the  w^ork  stoppage,  and  that  that 
is  one  of  the  prime  reasons  for  the  more 
adverse  record  on  work  stoppages  in 
States  where  that  can  be  done? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska.  He  has  brought  out 
some  very  valuable  information,  which 
discloses  that  a  better  working  relation- 
ship exists  between  unions  and  man- 
agement in  States  which  have  voluntary 
unionism. 

The  record  of  time  thus  lost  through 
strikes,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  mentioned,  is 
very  impressive,  and  it  is  encouraging 
to  see  that  the  record  in  right-to-work 
States  is  still  improving.  That  is  highly 
comjnendable. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  to  the 
fact  that  the  attitude  of  the  people  is 
reflected,  in  States  which  have  volun- 
tary unionism,  in  the  better  relationship 
which  has  accrued  to  them  as  a  result 
of  their  working  together,  because  the 
union  management  of  a  voluntary  union 
is.  by  necessity,  compelled  to  provide 
service  to  members  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  in  the  case  of  a  compulsory 
union. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  responses  to  my  ques- 
tions, and  congratulate  him  on  the  clar- 
ity of  his  stntement.  made,  as  it  is.  from 
his  vantage  point  of  authority. 

Mr.  FANNIN.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  77.  a  bill  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14<b>  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

In  all  my  years  in  public  life.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  never  seen  an  issue 
upon  which  there  was  a  more  confused 
public  debate,  upon  "which  misunder- 
standing was  so  rampant,  upon  which 
there  was  so  much  heat  and  so  little  light 
as  there  is  on  the  so-called  right-to-work 
issue. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  right-to-work  dispute  has  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  do  with  anyone's 
right  to  work. 

What  it  does  have  to  do  with  is  labor's 
and  management's  right  to  negotiate  a 


vmion  security  agreement.     That  right 
it  gives  a  State  the  power  to  deny. 

I  come  from  a  State  that  has  never 
enacted  a  right-to-work  law.  The  pro- 
posed repeal  would  not  affect  Alaska,  or 
30  of  the  other  States,  in  any  way.  In 
these  States  labor  and  management  in 
a  given  plant  have  an  unfettered  right 
to  determine  whether  they  want  a  union- 
shop  or  open-shop  arrangement.  They 
are  free  to  decide  either  way. 

It  is  only  in  the  19  right-to-work  States 
that  labor  and  management  are  for- 
bidden this  choice.  There  they  are  com- 
pelled to  operate  imder  the  open  shop. 

The  repeal  of  14 fb)  would  simply  re- 
move the  State's  power  to  impose  this 
sort  of  arrangement. 

It  would  not  end  the  open  shop  or 
establish  the  union  shop.  It  would 
merely  guarantee  that  in  all  States  labor 
and  management  are  free  to  determine 
which  arrangement  they  prefer. 

I  find  it  difiacult  to  understand  why 
advocates  of  the  right-to-work  clause 
argue  in  the  name  of  freedom.  It  seems 
to  me  that  they  are  instead  arguing  for 
a  compulsory  situation  which  restricts 
the  free  bargaining  process. 

Now  if  we  wanted  to  talk  about  the 
freedom  of  the  working  man,  about  the 
right  to  work,  we  might  talk  about  a 
number  of  things. 

We  might  talk  about  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  certain  NLRB  or  court 
decisions  which  provide  that  no  person 
shall  be  denied  employment  or  union 
membership  because  of  race,  creed,  or 
sex. 

We  might  mention  the  numerous  stat- 
utes which  provide  that  a  union  shall 
preserve  the  liberties  and  serve  the  best 
interests  of  its  members.  The  law  com- 
pletely bans  any  arrangement  whereby  a 
man  may  not  be  hired  if  he  is  not  a 
union  member.  It  provides  that  a  union 
shall  not  bargain  on  behalf  of  a  body  of 
workers  unless  it  represents  a  majority 
of  them,  as  determined  by  free  elections. 
It  provides  that  union  members  shall  not 
be  compelled  to  participate  in  union  ac- 
tivities nor  to  pay  excessive  dues  and 
fees.  It  prohibits  unions  from  densring 
membership  to  workers  for  reasons  oth- 
er than  their  failure  to  pay  uniformly 
required  dues  and  fees.  All  this  effec- 
tively precludes  unions  from  denying  or 
burdening  a  laborer's  right  to  work. 

We  might  look  at  the  restraints  placed 
uoor.  employers  to  guarantee  that  they 
shall  nnt  discriminate  again.st  union 
members  in  their  hiring;  and  firing  prac- 
tices, that  they  shall  nol  impede  legiti- 
mate labor  activity  nor  refu.se  to  engage 
in  bargaining.  We  might  indeed  look 
at  the  wage  and  hour  guarantees,  the 
fair-labor  standards,  and  the  job  secu- 
rity agreements  to  which  management 
has  agreed,  largely  because  of  the 
growth  and  strength  and  activity  of  the 
labor  movement 

We  might  talk  about  all  these  things 
if  we  were  interested  in  the  right  to 
work. 

But  we  would  not  talk  about  right-to- 
work  laws. 

The  only  person  to  whom  a  right  -  to - 
work  law  conceivably  gives  a  right  to 
work  is  the  person  who  would  choose  to 


work  in  a  unionized  plant,  who  would 
reap  the  benefits  of  past  and  continuing 
union  activity,  and  yet  who  would  choose 
not  to  pay  the  dues  that  maintain  the 
imion.  The  argument  in^  favor  of  a 
compulsory  open  shop  sometimes  makes 
little  more  sense  than  suggesting  that 
the  person  who  participates  in  a  com- 
pany's health  or  retirement  program 
should  be  "free"  not  to  pay  the  requisite 
fees.  The  union  shop  does  not  compel 
active  unionism.  It  merely  provides 
that  each  shall  share  in  the  financial 
maintenance  of  union  benefits. 

But  the  point  is  not  to  defend  the 
union  shop — though  I  think  it  undeni- 
able that  such  arrangements  have  con- 
tributed immensely  to  the  welfare  of  the 
working  man.  The  point  is  not  that 
union  shops  are  good  and  open  shops 
are  bad.  The  point  is  that  labor  and 
management  should  be  free  to  negotiate 
whichever  kind  of  arrangement  seems 
best  for  a  given  situation.  That  free- 
dom 19  States  have  seen  fit  to  deny 
through  the  powers  granted  them  under 
14(b). 

14(b>  represents  an  unwarranted  ex- 
ception to  the  national  labor  policy  out- 
lined in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  irregular  and  arbitrary  in- 
trusion of  State  law  into  a  delicate  field 
otherwise  preempted  by  Federal  stat- 
ute. It  disturbs  the  balance  of  interests 
represented  by  the  otherwise  uniform 
regulation  of  labor  and  management 
policy  and  practice. 

The  progress  of  the  working  man  and 
the  operation  of  the  free  bargaining 
process  have  been  inhibited  in  19  .States 
by  misnamed  and  misguided  right-to- 
work  laws.  The  repeal  of  the  clause 
which  made  such  restrictions  possible  is 
long  overdue. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Mu&kie 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Pro.xmlre 

Randolph 

Riblooff 

Robsitson 

Russell,  B.C. 

Ru.=sell,  Ga. 

Saltons-tall 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Ste'.nis 

Symii  pon 

Taimadge 

Thu.'mond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 
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Aiken 

Hayden 

AUott 

Hickenlooi 

)er 

Bartlett 

mu 

Bass 

Holland 

Bayh 

H.-uska 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Bible 

Jackson 

Boggs 

Javlts 

Burdlck 

.Jordan,  N.C. 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Jordai. Idaho 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kennedy.  Ma  s 

Carlson 

Kernedy.  MY. 

Case 

Kufhel 

Church 

Lausche 

Clark 

Long.  Mo. 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Ccttori 

Mag'-uson 

Curtis 

Man.'fle'.d 

Dlrkf«a 

McCarthy 

Dcdd 

McCleUa-.i 

Donlnlck 

McOee 

Douglas 

Mc  Govern 

Eanlni.d 

M?Irtyre 

ElleTider 

McNamara 

Ervin 

Metcalf 

Fannin 

^^lller 

For.g 

Mondale 

Fulbright 

Monro  .".ey 

Harris 

Montoya 

Hart 

Morse 

Hanke 

Morton 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the  47- 
to-45  majority  vote  today  was  to  me  a 
clear  demonstration  that  the  Senate 
prefers  to  postpone  until  next  year  the 
issue  raised  by  the  proposal  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14(b) .  I  am  fairly  certain  that,  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  week,  the  Senate  will 
go  on  to  other  matters  and  that  the  pres- 
ent attenuated  discussion  will  come  to 
an  end.  However,  until  the  signal  is 
given,  it  remains  the  responsibility  of 
those  who  oppose  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  to  continue  to  discuss  the  measure. 

I  rise  tonight  for  the  first  time  in  my 
Senate  career  to  participate  actively  in 
such  an  extended  debate.  I  do  so,  fully 
convinced  that  the  cause  which  I  defend 
is  supported  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
American  people. 

In  my  own  State,  which  has  a  right- 
to-work  law,  made  possible  by  section 
14(b),  the  available  figures  are  quite 
dramatic. 

The  mail  which  I  have-  received  from 
Utah  shows  that  83  percent  of  the  people 
who  write  me  oppose  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  and  only  17  percent  favor  it.  This 
is  a  5-to-l  margin. 

The  mail  that  I  am  beginning  to  re- 
ceive from  outside  my  State  is  running 
more  than  98  percent  in  opposition  to  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b). 

When  we  take  all  this  mail  and  average 
it  out,  the  average  is  87.5  percent  against, 
and  12.5  percent  for,  or  a  ratio  of  7-to-l. 

Two  great  Americans,  both  from  Illi- 
nois, have  brought  the  issue  into  sharp 
focus.  Abraham  Lincoln,  perhaps  the 
greatest  defender  of  freedom  this  Nation 
has  known,  described  the  American  po- 
litical system  as  "government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people."  His  definition  left  little  room 
for  private  forms  of  government,  special 
interest  groups,  and  compulsion.  The 
other  man  of  whom  I  speak  is  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  from  Illinois, 
whose  leadership  and  courage  in  this 
battle  will  go  down  in  history  as  a  clas- 
sic defense  of  freedom,  and  under  whose 
leadership  I  am  proud  to  serve. 

The  issue  of  14(b)  is,  of  course,  a  power 
grab  by  certain  labor  bosses  who  have 
called  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
at  the  ofl&ces  of  certain  Congressmen  and 
Senators  to  collect  their  political  I O  U's 
for  the  1964  elections.  This  fact  has  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  and  the  American  press.  It  was 
placed  clearly  in  focus  by  the  distin- 
gui.shed  minority  leader  when,  upon 
being  asked  if  he  had  enough  support  to 
mount  a  successful  drive  against  the  re- 
peal of  14(b).  replied  that  he  did,  but 
even  more  importantly,  he  knew  that 
those  Congressmen  and  Senators  who 
opE>osed  compulsory  unionism  also  had 
the  country  in  their  corner. 

Mr.  President,  what  a  comfort  it  is 
to  know  that  out  in  the  States,  the  cities, 
the  towns,  villages,  farms,  factories,  and 
ofiBces  of  America,  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  people  believe  that  this  cause  is  just 
and  that  section  14(b)  should  be  pre- 
served. At  a  time  when  consensus  has 
come  to  mean  so  much  to  some  Ameri- 
cans and  to  one  in  particular,  I  find  it 
diflBcult  to  understand  how  this  classic 
case  can  be  ignored,  but  ignored  it  is. 


But  not  for  long,  for  our  people  are  be- 
coming aroused  and  are  beginning  to 
speak.  I  feel  that  if  the  discussion  of 
this  proposal  is  to  be  dropped  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  session,  that  by  the  time 
we  come  back  in  January,  that  voice  will 
have  made  itself  so  clear  that  the  pro- 
posal to  repeal  section  14(b)  cannot  be 
passed. 

Let  me  point  out  for  the  sake  of  those 
who,  for  obvious  reasons,  choose  not  to 
listen  to  what  the  citizen  of  my  State 
have  said  regarding  compulsory  \inion- 
ism.  Every  Utah  newspaper  of  which  I 
have  a  record  has  spoken  in  favor  of  re- 
taining section  14(b).  The  largest 
broadcasting  firm  in  Utah  has  spoken 
against  compulsory  unionism.  Other 
people,  business  leaders,  farmers,  teach- 
ers, housewives,  young  people  and  more 
workers  than  some  would  care  to  admit, 
have  spoken. 

I  received  a  verj'  interesting  postcard 
today.  Its  writer  said  that  he  had  been 
urged  to  send  to  me  a  postcard  asking  me 
to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  section  14(b). 
He  said: 

I  have  followed  your  political  career  and  I 
have  known  how  you  stood  from  the  begin- 
ning. And  I  am  sure  you  are  not  prepared 
now  to  desert  the  principles  for  which  you 
have  stood  so  long.  And  even  though  I 
don't  agree  with  those  principles,  I  hope  you 
have  courage  to  stay  with  them. 

Utah  is  the  one  State  in  the  Union  the 
majority  of  whose  citizens  have  always 
belonged  to  the  same  church.  There- 
fore, the  leaders  of  that  church,  when 
they  speak,  are  entitled  to  special 
attention. 

Our  church  leaders,  whose  right  to 
present  their  point  of  view  to  Congress 
has  been  attacked  by  some  of  their  own 
members  who  serve  in  this  body,  have 
joined  hundreds  of  other  churches  in 
opposing  this  form  of  compulsion  over 
the  individual. 

It  has  interested  me  to  know  that  28 
different  religious  organizations  have 
taken  a  position  on  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b) .  Most  of  these  organizations  have 
opposed  its  repeal  during  the  hearings 
held  on  the  measure  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate. 

Yet  when  the  Mormon  Church  leaders 
made  their  views  known,  certain  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  refused  them  a  decent 
hearing.  In  my  office,  Mr.  President,  the 
voice  of  the  people  of  Utah  is  being  heard. 
The  people  of  my  State,  by  the  latest 
count  of  telegrams,  letters,  and  postcards 
to  v/hich  I  have  referred,  oppose  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  by  a  margin  of  nearly  5  to 
1.  How  can  I  ignore  the  people  I  was 
elected  to  represent?  They  know  that 
the  central  issue  in  this  debate  is  indi- 
vidual freedom.  They  have  not  chosen 
to  ignore  this  glaring  fact. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  examine  the  is- 
sue in  its  historical  perspective.  Let  us 
look  back  into  the  history  of  American 
political  development.  Let  us  examine 
the  writings  of  the  men  who  attended  the 
birth  of  this  Nation  and  those  who  wrote 
its  Constitution.  Let  us  examine  the 
great  issues  of  the  Civil  War  and  issues 
of  our  own  industrial  and  p>olitical  de- 
velopment to  see  whether  or  not  the 
forces  of  freedom  or  compulsion  were  the 
victors. 


A  candid  examination  will,  of  course, 
show  that  throughout  our  history  as  a 
Nation  there  have  been  forces  which 
would  reduce  freedom  for  self  interest, 
but  I  think  that  our  general  approach, 
as  a  people  and  as  a  Goverrunent,  has 
been  to  favor  freedom  over  compulsion. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  defiance  in  recorded 
American  history  was  the  refusal  by  cer- 
tain members  of  the  established  churches 
in  England  to  be  subject  to  the  dictates 
and  will  of  a  private  organization.  Rath- 
er than  submit,  they  left  for  the  New 
World  with  all  its  uncertainties  to  forge 
a  new  land  of  religious  and  political  free- 
dom. For  170  years  these  people  under- 
went the  long  and  agonizing  process  of 
developing  and  cultivating  the  forces  of 
freedom.  It  was  a  time  when  further 
contests  over  religious  freedom  and  be- 
tween private  power  centers  were  fought. 
It  was  also  the  time  when  this  Nation 
saw  the  establishment  of  human  slavery, 
where  one  man's  life  came  to  be  the  prop- 
erty and  subject  of  another  man.  We 
are,  Mr.  President,  still  attempting  to 
eradicate  the  problems  caused  by  this 
tragic  institution. 

After  170  years  as  British  colonies,  our 
people  made  the  historic  decision  to  de- 
clare their  independence.  It  was  an 
event  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that: 

All  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un-  • 
alienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — that  to 
secure  their  rights,  governments  are  insti- 
tuted among  men,  deriving  their  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Then  as  now,  Mr.  President,  the  cen- 
tral issue  was  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  These  were  God-given 
and  unalienable.  They  remain  so  today. 
I  submit  that  to  force  a  man  to  join  a 
private  organization  and  to  force  him  to 
pay  money  to  it  against  his  will  is  a 
violation  of  these  great  principles. 

Mr.  President,  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
those  great  men  who  signed  the  Declara- 
tion clearly,  emphatically,  and  correctly 
declared  that  government  was  instituted 
to  preserve  these  rights.  It  follows  then 
that  its  task  is  not  to  destroy  them.  Yet 
this  administration  and  those  elected 
ofBcials.  who  would  force  compulsory 
unionism  upon  the  American  people 
would  do  just  that.  Is  it  liberty  if  a 
free  man  must  become  a  member  of  a 
private  organization  to  earn  his  liveli- 
hood ?  Is  this  administration  now  about 
to  place  certain  shackles  on  the  "pursuit 
of  happiness"?  Can  a  man  obtain  this 
worthwhile  objective  in  life  if  he  must 
pay  tribute  to  a  private  organization  and 
to  private  individuals?  Mr.  President, 
we  outlawed  this  principle  of  individual 
servitude  a  century  ago.  Let  us  not  re- 
institute  it  under  the  guise  of  "labor 
peace"  and  the  erroneous  claim  of  the 
"free  rider." 

From  Independence  Hall  our  people, 
cast  upon  their  own  resources,  stumbled 
through  11  years  of  independence  with- 
out a  constitution  or  a  strong  central 
government.  This  was  rectified  at  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  in  1787  after 
which  the  finished  Constitution  was  sent 
to  the  various  States  for  ratification. 
Here  it  met  resistence  of  the  American 
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people  because  it  did  not  contain  what 
most  Americans  considered  the  neces- 
sary safeguards  to  individual  freedom. 
Consequently,  the  first  10  amendments 
were  submitted  to  the  States  in  1789  and 
finally  became  law  in  December  1791. 
This  Bill  of  Rights  was  no  outline  of 
eovernment  powers  or  government  re- 
spon.sibilities.  It  was  a  limitation  or  p^o- 
hibition  against  Government  interfer- 
ence with  the  rights  which  are  enumer- 
ated therein.  Let  us  examine  two  of 
those  articles  as  they  bear  upon  the  issue 
of  compulsory  unionism. 

Article  I.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establlshnient  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
press:  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably 
to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe,  and  reason 
supports  me  in  this  argument,  that  if  a 
man  is  cruaranteed  the  right  to  exercise 
religion,  it  follows,  as  night  follows  day. 
that  an  American  is  also  free  not  to 
practice  a  religion. 

Because  he  is  free  to  sneak,  he  is  also 
free  to  remain  silent.  Because  he  has 
the  right  to  express  freely  his  views  in 
the  press,  he  also  has  the  right  to  refrain 
from  using  the  press.  Now  the  classic  as 
far  as  this  debate  Is  concerned  is  the 
right  of  the  American  people  to  assemble 
peaceably.  Has  anyone  ever  stopped  to 
think  that  most  of  our  assemblies  and 
associations  are  of  a  private  nature? 
The  authors  of  this  amendment  were 
concerned  over  the  right  of  Americans  to 
assemble  in  their  churches,  in  their 
clubs,  in  their  public  squares,  and  in  their 
private  homes. 

Is  it  not  obvious.  Mr.  President,  that 
an  American  who  has  the  right  to  join 
a  church  also  has  the  right  not  to  ioin 
a  church?  If  he  chooses  to  join  a  club, 
he  may  also  choose  not  to  join.  If  there 
is  a  public  rally  in  the  city  square  and  he 
chooses  to  attend,  he  may  also  choose 
not  to  attend.  If  his  friends  gather  In 
a  private  home,  he  may  attend,  or  he 
may  stay  away.  Is  a  labor  union  any 
different?  I  believe  it  too  is  a  private 
organization.  It  too  can  assemble.  The 
first  amendment  is  one  of  Its  guarantees. 
But  is  it  not  quite  obvious  that  an  Ameri- 
can who  chooses  freely  and  independ- 
ently not  to  join  a  church,  a  club,  a  PTA 
or  attend  a  public  meeting,  should  also 
be  free  to  choose  not  to  join  a  private 
labor  organization?  Have  we  come  to 
the  point,  for  the  sake  of  political  debt, 
that  we  are  about  to  qualify  the  first 
amendment  at  the  cost  of  personal  free- 
dom? This  administration  would  do  it. 
The  labor  bosses  would  force  it.  But.  Mr. 
President,  the  American  people  would 
not.  The  people  of  Utah  would  not. 
For  the  last  10  years  the  legislatures  In 
the  State  of  Utah  would  not.  They  knew 
that  they  represented  the  people  of  Utah 
and  not  just  the  labor  bosses. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  fifth  amendment. 
Mr.  President.  Here  the  Congress  is  pro- 
hibited from  depriving  any  American  of 
life,  liberty,  and  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  Money  Is  property.  If 
Congress  Is  forbidden  from  taking  an  in- 
dlvidual's  property  without  due  proc- 
ess, how  can  anyone  justify  the  taking 


of  a  man's  property,  against  his  wishes, 
by  a  private  organization  and  by  private 
officials  to  be  used  for  piu"poses  which  he 
opposes?  How  far  have  we  come  in  the 
loss  of  individual  freedom? 

Those  who  advocate  the  rejieal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  base  their  arguments  mainly 
upon  the  need  for  a  uniform  and  na- 
tional labor  policy.  This,  they  argue,  is 
possible  because  Federal  law  is  supreme 
and  State  laws  should  not  be  permitted 
to  override  the  Federal  laws.  Of  course, 
this  position  is  based  largely  upon  the 
commerce  clause  in  section  8  of  article  I 
and  the  supremacy  clause  of  article  VI. 
This  power,  no  one  denies,  belongs  to  the 
Congress.  But  I  emphatically  deny  that 
this  power  to  regulate  commerce  gives 
Congress  the  right  to  override  and  set 
aside  the  rights  guaranteed  under  the 
first  and  fifth  amendments.  These  are 
individual  rights  which  Congress  shall 
not  bridge.  Have  we  forgotten  about 
the  ninth  amendment?  Let  us  put  it  in 
the  Record: 

The  enumeration  In  the  Constitution,  of 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

These  take  precedence  over  the  power 
of  Congre.ss  to  regulate  commerce.  Con- 
gress, in  violation  of  these  rights,  may 
not  give  private  labor  organizations  the 
power  to  force  membership  in  private 
organizations  and  allow  labor  bosses  to 
take  a  man's  private  property  and  deny 
him  the  right  to  earn  a  livelihood  under 
the  guise  of  the  commerce  clause.  Mr. 
President,  this  poor  clause  has  been 
stretched,  abused,  and  maligned  in  the 
past,  but  this  is  taking  the  matter  much 
too  far.  The  commerce  clause  was  never 
intended  to  nullify  the  freedoms  guar- 
anteed in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Someone  may  question  my  use  of  the 
term  "involuntary  servitude,"  but  In  or- 
der that  this  may  not  be  misunderstood, 
let  us  examine  its  meaning  and  compare 
it  with  "compulsory  unionism." 

On  the  13th  amendment,  one  the  lead- 
ing law  journals,  the  Journal  of  Public 
Law.  volume  6,  1957.  had  this  to  say 
about  compulsory  unionism  and  involun- 
tary'servitude : 
(Prom  the  Journal  of  Public  Law  6,  1957] 
( By  Jack  P.  Ashmore.  Jr . ) 

The  amendment  Is  directed  not  only  to- 
ward slavery  but  also  against  serfage,  vassal- 
age, villeinage,  peonage,  and  every  other 
form  of  compulsory  labor.  In  striking  down 
an  Alabama  statute  making  It  a  crime  not 
to  carry  out  the  labor  condition  of  a  con- 
tract, the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
statute  violated  the  13th  amendment  since 
all  mandatory  servitude  is  prohibited  ex- 
cept as  punishment  for  a  crime.  Of  course, 
the  Hanson  situation  Is  not  '•mandatory" 
In  that  the  Individual  does  have  the  choice 
of  working  elsewhere.  But  realistically  Is 
this  a  choice?  "Necessitous  men,"  It  has  been 
said,  "are  not  free  men."  Can  a  personal 
right,  a  right  which  Justice  Douglas  called 
"the  most  precious  liberty  that  man  pos- 
sesses." be  denied  on  the  ground  of  such  a 
weak  alternative?  In  large  measure,  forcing 
a  person  to  join  a  union  is  a  form  of  latter- 
day  bondage. 

The  first  Item  to  examine  is  the  basic 
and  all-important  requirement  in  the 
lives  of  all  men,  that  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood and  sustaining  life  Itself.  Without 
the  compensation  which  one  derives  from 


holding  a  job,  it  is,  Mr.  President,  im- 
possible for  a  man  and  his  family  to  pur- 
sue happiness,  enjoy  liberty,  and  even  to 
sustain  life.  How  then  can  a  man  who 
does  not  work  enjoy  the  blessings  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness? 

In  this  light,  let  us  then  examine  the 
sad  and  deplorable  similarities  between 
Involuntary  servitude  and  the  un-Ameri- 
can and  morally  wrong  principle  of  com- 
pulsory membership  or  service  in  private 
organizations,  such  as  unions,  businesses, 
or  any  other  group  of  private  individuals 
who  would  compel  membership  and  dues 
payment  against  the  free  will  of  an  in- 
dividual and  against  his  God-given  and 
constitutionally  guaranteed  rights  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
and  to  assemble  or  not  assemble  peace- 
ably. 

May  I,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  pive 
the  Webster  definition  of  these  two 
words : 

Involuntary:  (1)  done  contrary  to  or 
without  choice.  (2)  Compulsory:  not  sub- 
ject to  control  of  the  wUl. 

Servitude  implies  in  general  lack  of 
liberty  to  do  as  one  pleases,  specifically 
lack  of  freedom  tc  determine  one's  course 
of  actions  and  conditions  of  living. 

Let  us  measure  the  two — involuntaij 
servitude  and  compulsory  unionism. 
Under  the  terms  of  compulsory  union- 
ism, a  man  is  allegedly  required  to  join 
a  union  in  order  that  he  may  share  the 
economic  costs  of  collective  bargaining. 
First,  therefore,  we  must  measure  the 
few  dollars  involved  against  the  fact  that 
a  man  is  forced  against  his  will  to  join  a 
group  which  he  may  oppose  and  which 
often  acts  contrary  to  his  self-interest  by 
conducting  strikes,  and  so  forth.  How  in 
the  name  of  liberty  can  anyone  make  a 
choice  for  the  few  dollars  involved?  Mr. 
President,  the  free  exercise  of  thought, 
independent  judgment,  the  free  will, 
each  separately  and  all  collectively  are 
worth  much  more  to  each  American  than 
the  few  dollars  v;hich  the  union  bosses 
are  trying  to  demand  from  the  nonunion 
employee. 

Unions  claim  that  a  nonunion  man 
should  help  pay  the  cost  of  collective 
bargaining.  Are  the  unions  claiming 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  carry  on  this 
function  as  a  private  organization?  Are 
they  asking  the  American  people  to  for- 
get about  the  huge  sums  of  money  that 
unions  have  available  to  them  for  opera- 
tions completely  unrelated  to  collective 
bargaining? 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people  are 
not  blind.  They  know  that  the  unions 
are  extremely  wealthy  and  have  no  cause 
to  gripe  about  the  lack  of  funds  avail- 
able to  bargain  collectively  for  nonunion 
members,  a  right  which  the  unions 
themselves  demanded  under  the  Wagner 
Act  and  left  intact  by  the  Taft-Hartley 
law.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  simple  eco- 
nomics. It  is  a  case  of  pure  power  grab 
based  on  coercion  which  would  destroy 
some  of  the  most  basic  of  American  free- 
doms. 

During  the  past  week  we  have  read 
about  Federal  Government  employees' 
unions  who  feel  that  if  section  14(b)  Is 
repealed,  they  will  then  move  to  have  the 
right  to  collect  dues  from  all  Federal  em- 
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ployees,  just  as  is  done  by  unions  repre- 
senting employees  in  private  collective 
bargaining. 

If  this  happens,  of  course,  the  unions 
uill  have  taken  over  a  part  of  the  funda- 
mental sovereignty  of  the  American 
Government. 

Let  us  measure  the  paltry  few  dollars 
the  unions  would  gain  against  the  evil 
consequences  a  man  must  face  if  he 
chooses  not  to  knuckle  under  to  demands 
of  the  private  union  organization.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  union  shop,  he  can  be 
fired  from  his  job  if  after  30  days  he  re- 
fuses, by  exercising  his  free  will,  to  join 
this  private  organization.  Consequently, 
his  ability  to  earn  a  livelihood  can  be  cut 
off.  This  the  unions  would  do  for  a  pal- 
try few  dollars.  Has  a  man's  right  to 
earn  a  livelihood  become  less  important 
than  the  demands  for  a  few  measly  dol- 
lars? Let  us  measure  those  few  dollars 
again  against  the  fact  that  by  forcing  a 
man  to  join  a  private  organization  we 
would  be  depriving  him  of  his  right  un- 
der the  first  amendment  to  join  or  not 
to  join  a  private  organization.  Mr. 
President,  have  we  as  a  Nation  come  to 
the  point  where  we  will  sell  our  rights 
under  the  first  amendment  for  a  few  dol- 
lars in  union  dues? 

Again,  let  us  weigh  the  circumstances 
of  forced  union  membership  and  how  it 
requires  a  free  man  involuntarily  to 
serve  masters  and  causes  which  he  op- 
poses. The  American  people  know  that 
a  unionman's  dues  are  used  for  many 
purposes  other  than  collective  bargain- 
ing. He  is  not  only  paying  a  union  lead- 
er's salary,  he  is  also,  in  a  few  cases, 
paying  for  a  union  leader's  vacation,  for 
his  mansion,  for  his  liquor,  for  his  limou- 
sine, and  in  a  few  cases,  for  his  corrup- 
tion. But  beyond  this,  an  unwilling 
union  member  is  also  paying  for  the 
election  of  some  public  officials  whom 
he  may  oppose  in  principle,  or  for  other 
reasons.  He  is  helping  to  pay  for  the 
printing  of  propaganda  sheets,  the  con- 
tents of  which  he  may  oppose.  He  is 
forced  to  help  pay  for  lobb3nng  agents 
and  lobbying  projects  which  are  often 
contrary  to  his  convictions.  His  very  in- 
voluntary membership  in  this  private  or- 
ganization requires  him  to  serve,  with 
his  own  dollars,  to  pay  the  debts  and 
costs  of  people,  projects,  and  policies 
which  he  in  his  own  mind  opposes. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past,  we  have 
permitted  only  the  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  our  republican  form  of 
government  to  exercise  this  power.  Are 
we  now  foolishly  about  to  give  a  blank 
check  to  a  private  organization  to  do  it, 
also?  The  whole  concept  of  compulsory 
unionism,  therefore,  is  closely  related  to 
the  involuntary  servitude  expressly  out- 
lawed by  the  13th  amendment,  in  that 
certain  free  men  are  forced  to  support 
with  their  property  private  causes  of 
private  individuals  against  their  own 
free  will. 

Mr.  President,  involuntary  servitude 
can  take  many  forms,  and  it  was  not  long 
after  the  13th  amendment  went  into 
effect  that  it  was  violated,  if  not  in  letter, 
in  the  spirit.  All  American  history  stu- 
dents know  that  the  industrial  power  of 
the  North  was  one  of  the  major  reasons 
why  the  Civil  War  was  won  by  the  north- 


em  armies.  After  the  war  was  concluded, 
this  industry,  new  and  largely  unregu- 
lated, began  to  expand  and  give  to  the 
American  people  an  improved  standard 
of  living  which  has  gradually  come  to 
be  the  standard  of  the  world.  This  long 
process  of  development,  however,  was  not 
without  its  black  pages.  The  growth  of 
American  industry  carried  with  it  the 
employment  of  children,  which  was  very 
often  a  matter  of  abuse,  the  creation  of 
large  trusts  and  monopolies,  and  the 
emergence  of  something  akin  to  private 
economic  governments.  The  evils,  Mr. 
President,  were  there  and  our  Govern- 
ment and  people  were  eventually  moved 
to  the  point  of  eradicating  most  of  the 
evils. 

In  1890  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  was 
passed  which  reduced  some  of  the  power 
of  the  large  corporations.  In  1938  the 
child  labor  laws  were  finally  accepted 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  This  must  be 
considered  one  of  America's  most  hu- 
mane pieces  of  legislation.  In  1932  the 
Norris-LaGuardia  Act  was  passed  which 
outlawed  the  "yellow  dog"  contracts. 
What  did  these  laws  do  and  how  do  they 
affect  the  current  debate?  No  one  can 
deny  that  the  circumstances  under  which 
children  worked  in  the  50  years  preced- 
ing the  child  labor  laws  were  deplorable. 
To  a  Certain  extent  they  were  in  a  con- 
dition of  involuntary  servitude.  They 
were  paid  a  very  small  wage,  worked  ex- 
tremely long  hours,  and  often  forced  to 
perform  the  most  dangerous  and  un- 
pleasant tasks.  They  could  do  little  to 
improve  their  conditions  and  economic 
requirements  quite  often  precluded  their 
quitting  the  job.  Technically,  of  course, 
there  was  no  involuntary  servitude,  but 
in  many  ways  they  were  slaves  to  the  in- 
dustry they  served.  The  child  labor  laws, 
both  State  and  Federal,  went  far  to  cor- 
rect this  great  injustice. 

About  this  same  time,  Mr.  President, 
the  American  labor  movement,  under 
the  leadership  of  Samuel  Gompers,  was 
beginning  to  organize  itself  in  order  bet- 
ter to  deal  with  the  problems  the  indi- 
vidual workingman  faced  vis-a-vis  in- 
dustry and  management.  One  of  the 
big  problems  which  they  had  to  combat 
was  the  yellow  dog  contract,  an  agree- 
ment which  abridged  the  right  of  an 
employee  to  join  a  union.  This  was  a 
major  issue.  I  fully  believe  that  the 
right  to  organize  and  to  join  a  private 
organization,  such  as  a  labor  union,  is 
guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment 
which,  as  noted  above,  provides  that 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging 
the  right  of  the  people  to  assemble 
peaceably."  This,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment found  necessary  to  guarantee  in 
1932.  This  simple  fact  I  do  not  dispute. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  say,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  back  us  in  this  demand,  that 
if  a  person  has  the  right  to  join  a  union, 
he  also  has  the  right  not  to  join  a  union. 
Mr.  President,  why  in  the  name  of 
human  freedom  must  the  yellow  dog 
contract  be  reinstated,  in  reverse,  this 
time  against  the  man  who  chooses  not 
to  join  a  union.  Somehow  in  the  course 
of  time  the  men  who  now  claim  to  be 
leaders  in  the  American  labor  move- 
ment have  repudiated  the  advice  of  their 
most  distinguished  predecessor,  Samuel 


Gompers.  Have  they  forgotten  the 
sound  advice  he  gave  regarding  union 
membership  when  he  said: 

I  want  to  urge  devotion  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  human  liberty,  the  principle  of 
voluntarism.  No  lasting  gain  has  ever  come 
from  compulsion.  If  we  seek  to  force,  we 
but  tear  apart  that  which.  urUted  Is  in- 
vincible. •  •  •  No  man  shall  be  deprived  of 
Uvellhood  for  his  famUy  because  of  employ- 
ment conditional  upon  membership  In  anv 
union.  ' 

There  may  be  here  and  there  a  worker 
who  for  certain  reasons  unexplalnable  to  us 
does  not  join  a  union  of  labor.  This  is  his 
right  no  matter  how  morally  wrong  he  may 
be.  It  Is  his  legal  right  and  no  one  can  or 
dare  question  his  exercise  of  that  legal  right 

James  F.  Byrnes,  a  famous  man  of  our 
own  times,  said : 

A  workingman  must  have  the  right  to  Join 
a  labor  union.  It  Is  equally  Important  that 
a  worker  have  the  right  to  refuse  to  join  a 
union,  and  no  government  or  union  shoiUd 
have  the  right  to  force  him  to  Join  in  order 
to  get  a.  job. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
section  2  of  article  XX,  provides: 

No  one  may  be  compelled  to  belong  to  an 
association. 

Grompers  was  speaking  in  the  great 
tradition  of  America,  a  tradition  based 
upon  the  time  honored  and  wise  premise 
that  private  organizations  under  no  cir- 
cumstances can  compel  membership, 
collect  dues,  or  demand  financial  sup- 
port for  private  causes  which  a  private 
citizen  may  oppose.  Mr.  President,  how 
wise  he  was.  How  foolish  are  those  who 
would  destroy  this  tradition  and  sell  the 
American  workingman  into  a  situation 
akin  to  involuntary  servitude,  subject  to 
the  dictates  of  private  and  ofttimes  cor- 
rupt labor  bosses  for  the  very  essence  of 
life,  the  right  to  earn  a  living.  The  price 
of  freedom  is  eternal  vigilance.  We  have 
fought  this  war  in  the  past  and  have 
won.  We  are  fighting  it  now,  and  be- 
cause all  America  backs  our  cause  we 
shall  win  again. 

From  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act,  the 
Congress  moved  to  the  Railway  Labor 
Act,  originally  passed  in  1926  and 
amended  in  1931.  The  basic  premise  of 
this  statute  was  that  compulsory  mem- 
bership in  railroad  unions  was  undesir- 
able. Wisdom  and  constitutional  rights 
prevailed.  Then  In  1935,  Congress  acted 
again  on  the  subject  of  compulsion  and 
passed  the  Wagner  Act.  This  time,  how- 
ever, the  forces  of  freedom,  constitu- 
tional rights,  and  commonsense,  gave 
way  to  the  forces  of  compulsion,  forced 
memberships,  and  those  who  would  ig- 
nore the  first  and  fifth  amendments. 
Unions  were  permitted  under  Federal 
law,  unless  a  State  acted  otherwise, 
openly  to  compel  a  man  to  join  a  union 
in  order  to  get  and  hold  a  job.  This  mis- 
taken concept  was  not  permitted  to 
remain  unchallenged,  however.  In  1944, 
Americans  in  several  States  began  to 
challenge  this  violation  of  freedom,  and 
eventually  in  that  same  year  two  States 
adopted  right-to-work  laws,  which  the 
Wagner  Act  sanctioned. 

These  laws,  Mr.  President,  were  fair 
and  reasonable.  All  right-to-work  laws 
now  existing  In  19  States  are  also  fair 
and  reasonable.    Did  these  new  laws  say 
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to  the  unions  "You  caiuiot  organize 
yourself  nor  can  you  bargain  collec- 
tively"? Absolutely  not.  Rather,  in 
keeping  with  the  traditional  fairness  of 
the  American  people,  these  laws  en- 
couraged, as  have  most  labor  laws,  the 
right  of  private  Individuals  to  join  to- 
gether in  a  private  association  designed 
to  improve  themselves.  They  did  not 
trample  on  the  rights  of  labor.  They 
did  not  attempt  to  destroy  what  was 
acknowledged  then  and  now  as  a  great 
American  institution  and  contribution, 
the  organized  labor  movement.  What 
these  laws  said,  and  rightfully  so,  was 
that  the  labor  unions  could  not  coerce  a 
man  into  joining  what  is  admittedly  and 
legally  a  private  organization.  What 
these  right-to-work  laws  said  to  orga- 
nized labor  was  that  "Your  drive  for 
members  is  just,  but  under  no  circum- 
stances will  you  as  private  individuals 
be  permitted  to  abridge  the  God-given 
and  constitutionally  guaranteed  rights 
of  free  Americans." 

What  these  laws  were  saying  to  the 
labor  unions  is  that  "If  you  have  got  a 
service  to  sell  to  the  great  Americans  who 
man  the  machines,  build  the  buildings, 
operate  the  transportation  system  and 
industries,  and  perform  the  honorable 
tasks  of  labor,  you  had  better  get  out  and 
sell  it  to  these  men  and  women  on  its 
merits.  You  had  better  convince  them 
in  the  marketplace,  as  free  men  tradi- 
tionally have  done  in  America,  that  your 
service  is  worthy  of  their  consideration, 
acceptance,  and  financial  support. 
What  you  had  better  do  is  get  out  and 
serve  the  public  and  the  union  member 
in  such  a  way  that  he  will  see  the  worth 
and  benefits  of  union  membership.  You 
had  better  get  out  there  and  sell  your 
product  voluntarily,  because  as  Amer- 
icans we  neither  believe,  nor  will  we 
condone,  the  claim  that  a  man  can  be 
compelled  to  join  your  private  organiza- 
tion or  pay  you  his  money  against  his 
will.  You  had  better  do  this  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  because  this  is  the  American 
way.  and  the  Constitution  protects  a 
man  against  the  coercive  practices  now 
being  pursued  under  the  Wagner  Act." 

What  these  laws  were  sayin<:  to  the 
unions  was  that  we  do  not  allow  our 
churches  to  force  a  man  into  member- 
ship or  donate  to  the  cause,  even  though 
it  would  be  nice  to  save  all  men's  souls 
and  enjoy  the  increased  donations  for 
new  buildings  and  to  assist  the  poor. 
What  is  more,  our  churches  have  not  even 
a.sked  for  this  power.  How  could  they? 
The  Master  whose  Gospel  they  teach  set 
them  an  example  of  freedom.  In  his 
finest  hour,  the  Humble  Carpenter  of 
Nazareth  never  went  beyond  th<°  prac- 
tice of  persuasion  in  trying  to  convince 
His  fellow  men  that  His  teachings  would 
bring  a  better  life  now  and  in  the  here- 
after. Mr.  President,  is  it  not  quite  evi- 
dent that  if  all  men  could  be  forced  to 
adhere  to  a  church  that  the  world  might 
be  a  better  place  or  might  seem  to  be  a 
better  place?  Yet  in  the  wisdom  of  our 
Maker  this  has  not  been  done. 

What  these  laws  are  saying  about  the 
unions  is  that  we  do  not  permit  the 
Elks  or  the  Eagles  or  the  Kiwanis  or  the 
Rotary  or  anyone  else  to  compel  mem- 
bership   because    it   would    be    morally 


wrong.  They,  too,  are  private  organiza- 
tions and  people  daily  benefit  from  their 
activities,  but  these  organizations  are 
not  crying  for  the  right  to  compel  mem- 
bership. What  these  laws  are  saying 
is.  "You  have  no  reason  to  compare  your 
cause  with  the  integrated  bar  associa- 
tions simply  because  in  most  cases  they 
are  an  arm  of  the  State  governments  de- 
signed mainly  to  regulate  a  profession." 

What  these  laws  are  saying  to  the 
unions  is  that  Americans  have  always 
judged  a  man  by  his  service  and  on  his 
merits.  If  we  do  not  like  a  certain  com- 
pany or  its  products,  we  buy  those  of  an- 
other one.  This  makes  the  business  and 
the  salesman  whose  product  and  serv- 
ice we  have  rejected  work  a  little  harder 
to  regain  our  allegiance  and  our  sale. 
No  coercion  here,  Mr.  President. 

What  these  laws  are  saying  to  the 
unions  is.  "We  will  defend  to  the  end 
your  right  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively, but  we  deny  your  demands  that 
it  be  based  upon  coercive  membership, 
upon  destruction  of  our  freedom  of 
choice." 

What  these  laws  are  saying,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent is.  "We  believe  that  a  union  has 
every  right  under  the  Constitution  to  or- 
ganize and  deal  with  the  management 
collectively,  but  you  had  better  do  it 
standing  on  your  own  two  feet  without 
the  assistance  of  a  Federal  crutch.  You 
had  better  realize  that  you  are  no  longer 
a  struggling,  young  labor  movement 
fighting  for  your  very  existence.  You 
are  now  a  fullgrown  labor  organization, 
and  it  is  time  that  you  came  to  respect 
the  freedoms  and  rights  of  all  men  as 
espoused  by  Samuel  Gompers." 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  con- 
cern for  individual  freedom,  that  the 
Congress  wisely  considered  a  national 
law  which  would  permit  the  States  to 
protect  the  rights  so  aptly  described  by 
Gompers  and  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution, particularly,  the  first  and  fifth 
amendments.  It  had  been  a  long  con- 
test. Mr.  Piesident,  between  the  forces  of 
freedom  and  those  of  compulsion.  To 
presei-ve  freedom  is  never  easy  and  the 
watch  must  be  eternal.  Under  the  Wag- 
ner Act  the  forces  of  compulsion  had 
scored  a  sad.  but  temporary  victory.  For 
9  long  years  the  American  workingman, 
without  choice  of  the  exercise  of  his  free 
will,  was  forced  to  join  a  union  in  all 
States  in  order  to  get  a  job.  The  Ameri- 
can people,  who  had  taken  time  out  to 
fight  a  long  and  difficult  war  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  freedom  around  the  world, 
after  the  war  were  turning  to  the  task  of 
building  Ihe  peace,  and  as  they  looked 
around  it  became  app-T-ent  that  some 
changes  had  to  be  made  fcr  the  cause  of 
individual  freedom  right  here  at  home. 
Tlie  result  was  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
which  was  a  great  blow  to  the  forces  of 
compulsion  and  a  great  victory  for  the 
cause  of  individual  freedom  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  does  Taft- 
Hartley  really  do?  First  it  permits,  as 
did  earlier  legislation,  labor  unions  to 
represent  all  employees,  union  and  non- 
union in  the  collective  bargaining  proc- 
ess. Do  the  American  people  know  why 
this  right  was  placed  in  the  law?  It  was 
placed  in  the  law  because  the  labor  peo- 


ple insisted  that  it  be  there.  Dead,  gone 
forever,  soundly  beaten,  and  refuted, 
therefore,  should  be  the  labor  cry  of  "free 
rider."  The  nonunion  man  Is  really  a 
"captive  passenger."  He  has  no  right  to 
bargain  himself  with  his  employer,  i 
suggest,  therefore,  that  the  next  time  a 
union  leader  cries  "free  rider"  to  the 
American  people  he  be  asked  to  explain 
In  the  same  breath  the  meaning  and 
legislative  history  of  this  practice. 

Mr.  President,  what  does  14(b)  itself 
say?    It  says: 

Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  execution  or  application  of 
agreements  requiring  membership  in  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employment 
in  any  State  or  territory  in  which  such  execu- 
tive or  application  is  prohibited  by  State  law 
or  territorial  law. 

I  quote.  Mr.  President,  from  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Taft-Hartley  law: 

Many  States  have  enacted  laws  or  adopted 
constitutional  provisions  to  make  all  forms  of 
compulsory  unionism  in  those  States  illegal. 
It  was  never  the  intention  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  as  is  disclosed  by  the 
legislative  history  of  that  act.  to  preempt  the 
field  in  this  regard  so  as  to  deprive  the 
States  of  their  powers  to  prevent  compul- 
sory unionism.  Neither  the  so-called  closed 
shop  proviso  in  section  8(3)  of  the  existing 
act  nor  the  union  shop  and  maintenance  of 
membership  proviso  in  section  8(a)(3)  of 
the  conference  agreement  could  be  said  to 
authorize  arrangements  of  this  sort  in  States 
where  such  arrangements  were  contrary  to 
the  State  policy.  To  make  certain  that  there 
should  be  no  question  about  this,  section  13 
was  included  in  the  House  bill.  The  confer- 
ence agreement,  in  section  14(b),  contains 
a  provision  having  the  same  effect.  (H.  Rept. 
No.  150,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  60.) 

Let  US  also  examine  what  Senator  Taft 
said  about  14(b)  during  the  Senate  dis- 
cussion on  the  conference  report: 

I  merely  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  to  the  Senate,  we  stated  that  in 
our  opinion  there  was  nothing  in  the  bill  as 
originally  reported  by  the  committee  which 
in  anyway  would  invalidate  the  provisions 
of  a  State  law  prohibiting  the  closed  shop. 
That  statement  appears  in  the  committee 
report  to  the  Senate,  on  page  6.  In  it  we 
pointed  out  that  when  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  was  enacted,  it  wis  made  clear 
in  the  report  at  thr.t  time  that  the  proviso 
in  section  8(3)  was  not  Intended  to  over- 
ride State  laws  regulating  the  clcfeed  shops. 

In  other  words,  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
Wagner  Act  and  its  provisions  would  prohibit 
a  closed  shop,  because  it  prohibits  discrimi- 
nation against  people  who  are  not  members 
of  labor  unions.  In  order  to  preserve  that 
right  and  to  keep  the  Wafrner  Act  itself  from 
abolishing  the  closed  shop  pverywhere.  it 
was  necessary  to  write  in  this  provision  (in 
sec.  8(c)  permitting  the  closed  shop).  But 
that  did  not  in  any  way  prohibit  the  enforce- 
ment of  State  laws  which  already  prohibited 
closed  shops. 

That  has  been  the  law  ever  Siuce  that 
time.  It  was  the  law  of  the  Senate  bill;  and 
in  putting  in  this  express  provision  from 
the  House  bill  (sec.  14(b)). "we  In  no  way 
change  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  (93  Congressional  Rec- 
ord 6679.) 

Mr.  President,  by  tacit  admission  the 
Federal  Government  was  saying  to  the 
States  that  in  the  field  of  union  mem- 
bership. Federal  law  was  not  supreme. 
How  could  it?  How  can  the  laws  regu- 
lating   commerce    overrun    the   Bill   of 
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Rights?  The  Wagner  Act  recognized 
this  and  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  simply 
restated  it  in  clearer  and  broader  terms. 
By  its  own  admission  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  saying  that  it  would  be 
wrong  for  a  union  to  be  able  to  compel 
membership.  In  terms  not  open  to 
doubt,  the  Congress  was  saying  that  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
regulate  commerce  was  subordinate  to 
the  power  of  the  States  to  guarantee  the 
individual  rights  of  the  first  and  fifth 
amendments.  What  was  really  needed 
then  and  now  was  a  Federal  right-to- 
work  statute  which  would  guarantee  or- 
ganized labor  the  right  to  sell  its  services 
freely  to  the  American  workingman,  who 
would  be  left  free  to  accept  or  reject  the 
services  on  their  merits.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  law,  however,  left  this  open  to 
the  States  alone  and  19  States  currently 
are  protecting  those  basic  rights  of  the 
individual. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  was  simply  re- 
stating the  essence  of  ^  the  State  laws 
banning  compulsory  unionism.  It  took 
no  right  away  from  labor.  Rather  it 
took  away,  in  part  at  least,  an  unneces- 
sary and  in  my  opinion  an  illegal  Federal 
crutch.  Did  it,  Mr.  President,  deny 
labor  the  right  to  organize  or  bargain 
collectively?  Did  14(b)  take  away  the 
ultimate  weapon  of  labor,  the  strike? 
Did  14(b)  really  hamper  the  growth  of 
the  labor  movement.  No,  Mr.  President, 
it  did  not.  We  know  it  did  not,  labor 
knows  it  did  not,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple know  it  did  not.  What  Taft-Hartley 
was  saying  to  labor  was  a  good  old 
American  standard :  "Freedom  had  better 
be  the  foimdation  of  our  labor  policy 
whether  you  like  it  or  not  and  you  had 
better  get  out  there  and  sell  your  service 
and  your  program  on  its  merits.  You 
had  better  leave  a  man  free  at  least  in 
those  States  which  will  guarantee  his 
freedom,  to  make  a  voluntary  choice,  to 
exercise  some  free  will  in  this  matter  of 
union  membership." 

What  Congress  was  saying,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  that  the  pendulum  of  compul- 
sion had  upset  the  forces  of  freedom  and 
that  the  time  had  now  come  as  it  had 
in  1607.  1776,  1791,  1865,  1890,  and  1938— 
child  labor  laws  finally  upheld — to  re- 
diess  the  balance  in  favor  of  freedom. 
What  the  Taft-Hartley  law  was  saying 
was  that  we  had  better  start  guarantee- 
ing in  part  at  least  the  freedoms  of  the 
first,  and  fifth  amendments.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  anything  wrong  with  that? 
I  do  not  think  so.  The  American  people 
do  not  think  so. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  may  I  give  you  the 
views  of  two  Americans,  who  in  their 
lives  as  public  servants  have  been  '  ery 
close  to  the  American  Labor  movement. 
The  first  is  an  American  who  is  cur- 
rently very  much  in  the  national  spot- 
light and  one  who  has  just  recently 
helped  to  achieve  a  great  victory  for 
world  peace.  Speaking  to  a  group  of 
government  labor  leaders  in  1962  in  his 
capacity  as  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr. 
Arthur  Goldberg  said: 

In  your  own  organization  you  have  to  win 
acceptance  not  by  an  automatic  device  which 
brings  a  new  employee  into  your  organiza- 
tion, but  you  have  to  win  acceptance  by 
your  own  conduct,   your  own  action,  your 


own  wisdom,  your  own  responsibility  and 
your  own  achievements  *  •  •  from  my  ex- 
perience representing  the  trade  union  move- 
ment this  is  not  a  handicap,  •  •  •  This  is  a 
great  advantage  •  •  •  you  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  bring  into  your  organization  people 
who  come  in  because  they  want  to  come. 

If  voluntary  membership  is  desirable 
in  government  unions  why  is  it  not  de- 
sirable in  private  unions?  Perhaps  this 
debate  before  the  America  people  will 
answer  that  question. 

There  has  been  much  said  by  the 
unions  leaders  regarding  the  principle 
of  majority  rights.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
well  if  this  subject  were  openly  and  hon- 
estly discussed.  Then  maybe  the  con- 
fusion which  has  surrounded  it  would  no 
longer  be  so  great.  From  the  beginning 
our  own  modern  political  system,  the 
principle  of  majority  rights  has  played 
an  important  role.  James  Madison  in 
the  10  th  Federalist  paper  examined  this 
problem  in  great  depth.  Acknowledg- 
ing that  majorities  and  factions  were 
necessary  and  operative  in  our  body 
politic,  he  examined  the  dilemma  which 
the  country  faced : 

By  a  faction  I  understand  a  number  of 
citizens,  whether  amount  to  a  majority  or  a 
minority  of  the  whole,  who  are  united  and 
actuated  by  some  common  Impulse  of  pas- 
sion or  of  interest,  adverse  to  the  rights  of 
other  citizens  or  the  permanent  and  aggre- 
gate interest  of  the  community. 

There  are  two  methods  of  curing  the  mis- 
chiefs of  faction:  the  one,  by  removing  its 
causes;  the  other  by  controlling  its  effects. 

There  are  again  two  methods  of  removing 
the  causes  of  faction;  the  one  by  destroying 
the  liberty  which  is  essential  to  its  existence; 
the  other  by  giving  to  every  citizen  the 
same  opinions,  the  same  passions  and  the 
same  Interests. 

It  could  never  be  more  truly  said  than  of 
the  first  remedy,  that  it  was  worse  than 
the  disease.  Liberty  is  to  faction  what  air  is 
to  fire  and  ailment  without  which  it  in- 
stantly expires.  But  it  could  not  be  less  folly 
to  abolish  liberty  which  is  essential  to  po- 
litical life  because  it  nourishes  faction,  than 
it  would  be  to  wish  the  annihilation  of  air, 
which  is  essential  to  animal  life  because  it 
imparts  to  fire  its  destructive  agency. 

It  is  truly  amazing,  Mr.  President,  how 
accurately  James  Madison  described  the 
present  controversy  of  union  member- 
ship in  the  United  States. 

To  Madison  the  problem  was  factions, 
which  experience  shows  can  be  a  minor- 
ity or  a  majority,  each  of  which  can  be 
motivated  by  a  common  passion  or  in- 
terest. Nov  the  labor  union  leaders  are 
indeed  a  faction.  They  are  also  a  minor- 
ity and  '^vpn  the  total  union  membership 
in  the  United  States  is  a  small  minority 
of  the  total  population.  Now  these 
union  leaders  have  in  fact  attempted  to 
secure  passage  of  legislation;  namely, 
the  rcreal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law,  which  is  adverse  to  the 
rights  of  other  citizens  or  the  permanent 
and  aggregate  interest  of  the  commu- 
nity. Below  we  shfill  examine  a  Uttle 
more  closely  what  and  how  these  in- 
terests and  rights  will  be  affected.  But 
first  let  us  examine  the  basic  claims  of 
this  minority  faction.  First  they  argue 
that  union  membership  is  based  upon 
the  time-honored  principle  of  majority 
rule  itself.  This  is  basically  true.  How- 
ever, what  is  never  admitted  is  that  this 


is  a  situation  where  majority  rule  op- 
erates in  a  private  environment.  Can 
anyone  honestly  say  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstance of  private  majority  rule,  the 
majority  should  continue  to  bind  the 
minority,  to  the  point  of  denying  a  man 
his  job?  This,  Mr.  President,  is  a  vote 
on  membership  in  a  private  association. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  in  good  conscience 
and  honor  permit  the  majority  of  work- 
ers in  a  plant  to  force  the  minority  to 
join  their  private  association.  The 
Congress  can,  of  course,  guarantee  the 
majority  the  right  to  associate  and  orga- 
nize, but  this  is  the  ultimate  of  its  au- 
thority. A  second  question  arises  of 
equal  importance.  Can  the  Senate, 
bound  to  uphold  the  Constitution,  permit 
a  majority  of  private  citizens  to  deny 
someone,  or  the  minority,  certain  public 
and  inalienable  rights  which,  according 
to  article  9  of  the  Constitution,  are  not 
to  be  abridged  even  by  Congress?  Are 
we  as  a  body  of  duly  elected  public  serv- 
ants about  to  give  this  liberty  destroying 
power  to  a  private  group?  Are  we  about 
to  succumb  to  a  tyranny  of  the  private 
labor  imion  majority  over  the  minority 
whose  rights  are  publicly  guaranteed? 
Not  if  I  can  help  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  minority  faction, 
the  labor  bosses,  has  through  various 
means,  but  particularly  through  the  use 
of  union  dues  as  political  contributions, 
extracted  from  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  a  commitment  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
thereby  giving  their  private  majorities  a 
liberty  destroying  power.  For  the  sake  of 
the  people,  perhaps  this  relationship  be- 
tween the  minority  faction  of  labor 
bosses  and  the  majority  of  Congress 
should  be  explained.  It  is  like  the  old 
mule.  Labor  is  now  demanding  a  repay- 
ment for  past  election  contributions  and 
is  also  reminding  the  representatives 
elected  by  all  the  people  that  future  cam- 
paign funds  would  disappear  if  labor  de- 
mands are  not  met.  Thus  the  labor 
bosses  not  only  carry  a  carrot,  they  also 
carry  a  whip.  Senators  have  no  doubt 
heard  it  cracked  over  the  heads  of  two 
great  Senators  already.  Now  they  have 
no  doubt  heard  some  of  the  proponents 
of  repeal  say  that  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  favor  repeal,  so 
why  not  let  the  majority  vote  on  the  is- 
sue and  settle  the  matter?  The  sad  truth 
is  that  the  majority  which  voted  to  re- 
peal in  the  House  did  not  represent  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States.  The  purported  majority  in  the 
Senate  also  fails  to  represent  the  entire 
American  people.  Has  this  body  failed  to 
recognize  the  wishes  of  the  people?  Have 
we  come  to  the  point  where  we  are  about 
to  inaugurate  "Government  of  the  fac- 
tions, by  the  factions,  and  for  the  fac- 
tions?" I  want  to  say  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  today  that  in  this  case  the  only 
majority  will  that  has  any  efficacy  in 
this  debate  is  the  majority  will  of  the 
American  people.  They  have  wisely  and 
loudly  made  their  views  known,  and  it  is 
ironic  that  their  cause,  constitutionally 
supported  and  founded  on  liberty,  is  be- 
ing defended  by  a  minority.  But  right  is 
on  our  side.  The  large  majority  of  the 
American  people  know  that  their  posi- 
tion on  section  14(b)  will  preserve  liberty 
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rather  than  destroy  it.  Therefore,  we 
can  justly  and  legally  dismiss  the  de- 
mands of  a  minority  of  labor  bosses  and 
base  our  position  upon  the  will  of  the 
American  people,  which  has  been  spoken 
to  all  who  would  hear.  Loudly  and  clear- 
ly they  have  told  us  through  letters, 
telegrams,  editorials,  columns,  and  in 
person  that  they  stand  for  freedom. 
Freedom  of  all  Americans  to  join  a  union 
or  not  to  join  a  vmion  as  guaranteed  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  subject  of  voluntary 
unionism  is  closely  tied  to  several  con- 
stitutional amendments.  Liberty  is  a 
major  issue  in  each  one.  according  to 
Mr.  Ashmore: 

Other  possible  constitutional  objections 
Include  the  9th,  10th.  and  13th  amendments. 
The  content  of  the  ninth  amendment  and  its 
historical  background  definitely  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  it  was  Intended  to  be  a  protec- 
tion of  individual  personal  rights  as  dis- 
tinguished from  public  or  collective  rights. 
As  a  recent  commentator  on  that  amend- 
ment says.  "Whenever  we  lost  the  distinction 
between  individual  liberty  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  general  welfare  the  virtue  of  our 
form  of  government  is  lost  •  •  •."  But  as 
that  same  commentator  says,  this  amend- 
ment has  been  largely  forgotten  and  has  re- 
ceived no  significant  interpretation.  Based, 
thus,  on  present  doctrine  it  could  not  be 
used  In  the  context  of  the  Hpnson  case. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  unions  of 
the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  na- 
tional labor  policy.  In  fact  many  of 
those  in  Congress  have  based  their  sup- 
port of  repeal  of  14(b)  on  this  premise. 
I  have  argued  that  the  freedoms  of  the 
first  amendment  take  precedence  over 
the  commerce  power.  Mr.  Ashmore 
takes  a  similar  position: 

Although  the  clear  and  present  danger  test 
may  have  been  watered  down  somewhat  in 
recent  years,  nevertheless  It  does  indicate 
that  invasions  of  first  amendment  freedoms 
must  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of  grave  dan- 
gers to  interests  which  the  state  may  law- 
fully protect.  Whether  those  freedoms  are 
given  a  preferred  position  or  not,  It  takes 
a  strong  case  of  public  necessity  in  order  to 
uphold  an  Interference.  As  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis  stated  in  Whitney  v.  California, 
these  freedoms  are  subject  to  restriction  only 
"If  the  particular  restriction  proposed  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  protect  the  state  from 
destruction  or  from  serious  injury,  political, 
economic  or  moral." 

Mr.  President.  I  turn  to  another  dis- 
tinguished American  who  is  currently 
serving  this  Nation  in  high  office.  Writ- 
ing as  a  university  law  professor,  W.  Wil- 
lard  Wirtz.  our  incumbent  Secretary  of 
Labor,  eloquently  defended  individual 
freedom  against  the  inroads  of  private 
power  centers  in  an  article  in  the  Louisi- 
ana Law  Review  in  1952 : 

Here  is  no  Invitation  to  even  the  slightest 
heresy.  Powerful  private  organizations  must 
be  recognized,  under  present  circumstances, 
as  having  some  of  the  same  essentiality  to 
capitalism  and  democracy  as  do  the  agencies 
of  government.  But  no  Institution  has  any 
significance  except  as  a  means  to  the  end  of 
individual  satisfactions,  and  of  these  we 
count  freedom  the  greatest,  both  for  Itself 
and  for  what  It.  In  turn,  produces.  It  Is  de- 
votion to  the  basic  democratic  Ideal  which 
demands  emphasis  today  upon  the  increasing 
evidence  that  individual  freedom  can  be 
either  enhanced  or  destroyed  by  either  pub- 
lic or  private  group  force.  Not  fear,  but  cau- 
tion,  comes  from   the  realization  that  de- 


mocracy's destruction  in  other  nations  has 
been  less  a  consequence  of  an  incumbent 
government's  tyranny  than  of  some  private 
group's  uncontrollable  ascendancy. 

Then  Mr.  Wirtz  begins  to  examine  the 
problems  posed  by  private  associations 
and  membership  therein.  His  comments 
regarding  freedom,  group  membership, 
and  the  ballot  box  are  particularly  note- 
worthy. 

W.  Willard  Wirtz,  Louisiana  Law  Re- 
view, volume  13,  1952-53: 

The  American  Legion  and  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  Elks  and 
the  Moose  are  the  very  embodiment.  In  our 
tlilnking,  of  our  privilege  as  individuals  to 
choose  our  own  company.  It  is  a  basic  as- 
sumption in  American  traditions  and  emo- 
tions that  any  group  power  other  than  that 
whicii  funnels  through  the  public  election 
booths  is  part  of  democracy's  private  func- 
tioning— part  of  the  exercise  of  freedom 
rather  than  in  any  sense  a  threat  to  it. 

Next.  Mr.  Wirtz  examines  the  problem 
of  restraint  on  the  part  of  goveriunent 
and  private  officials.  His  views  seem  to 
underscore  the  need  of  some  kind  oi" 
counterforce  to  government  and  private 
agents. 

More  generally,  and  most  basically,  this 
record  appe.trs  to  confirm  those  doubts,  men- 
tioned at  the  out.'set.  as  to  whether  our  con- 
cern about  the  threat  of  group  force  to  indi- 
vlduil  freedoms  has  been  bro.id  enough.  It 
seems  to  emerge  as  a  relatively  obvious  prop- 
ositicn.  not  just  of  logic,  but  now  of  actual 
experience,  thic  the  danger  of  group  force 
d  jes  not  depend  upon  whether  the  agency 
exercising  it  is  called  "government"  or  a 
"labor  union"  or  a  "corporation,"  or  a 
"mome'vvrath;  '  it  depends  r.ither  upon  the 
degree  of  counterforce  wl.ich  operates  against 
It.  All  that  we  hJ.ve  long  recognized  about 
the  concentration  in  "the  Government"  of 
power  delegated  by  individu.ils  begins  to  ap- 
pear equally  true  of  concentrations  of  power 
resulting  from  similar  delegations  to  any 
agencies.  The  question  is  not  who  has  the 
power,  or  whether  his  use  of  It  is  in  an  ex- 
ercise of  "sovereignty"  or  of  "free  enter- 
prise." Private  group  agents  manifest  no 
more  self-restraint  tfian  do  public  group 
agents.  The  only  question,  in  either  case. 
Is  what  outside  restraints  are  operative.  (W. 
Willard  Wirtz.  Louisiana  Law  Review,  vol. 
13—1952-53.) 

Mr.  President,  if  government  will  not 
serve  as  a  counterforce  to  the  private 
agents  and  groups  in  our  society,  what 
check  or  balance  is  there  for  the  labor 
union?  Of  course,  the  finest  and  most 
effective  would  be  the  right  of  an  em- 
ployee to  withdraw  while  still  retaining 
his  job.  This  would  force  the  union  of- 
ficials to  care  and  be  concerned  over  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  employee. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stands  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEIF  ERICSON  DAY  AT  THE  NEW 
YORK  WORLDS  FAIR 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday  I  was  invited  to  go  to  the 
World's  Pair  in  New  York,  and  particu- 


larly to  the  Danish  Pavilion — which  pa- 
vilion was  filled  with  other  Scandina- 
vians at  the  time — and  participate  in 
making  the  annual  Leif  Ericson  Day 
Award. 

The  Leif  Ericson  Foundation,  a  non- 
profit foundation,  gives  this  award  each 
year  to  worthy  people  throughout  the 
world  who  excel  in  the  pioneering  spirit. 
This  is,  of  course,  based  upon  the  fact 
that  Leif  Ericson  was  a  great  pioneer 
himself  and  was  the  discoverer  of  Amer- 
ica. Several  people  of  Italian  descent 
were  present  who  had  some  doubts  about 
this. 

It  so  happens  that  Leif  Ericson  Day. 
which  was  on  Saturday,  is  followed  on 
tomorrow  by  Christopher  Columbus  Day. 
These  dates  fall  rather  closely  together. 

Many  years  ago  the  Senator  from 
Washington  introduced  a  resolution, 
with  many  cosponsors.  to  provide  for  a 
Leif  Ericson  Day.  The  Senate  passed 
that  resolution  last  year.  Last  Saturday 
was  the  first  official  Leif  Ericson  Day. 

The  award  was  given  to  Dr.  Albert 
Schweitzer  before  he  died  this  year. 
This  necessitates  that  we,  at  some 
future  time — although  the  award  was 
publicly  announced  on  Saturday — pre- 
sent the  award  posthimiously.  Either 
his  sister  or  his  daughter  will  come  to 
America  at  the  proper  time  and  accept 
the  award. 

An  amazing  historical  discovery  has 
been  made  since  Saturday  pertaining  in 
the  matter  of  the  di-scovery  of  America. 

Many  historians  and  others  have  par- 
ticipated in  this  discussion  over  the 
years.  Some  sound  historical  facts  have 
been  revealed  concerning  Leifs  two 
voyages  to  the  United  States.  Ap- 
parently definite  proof  has  now  been 
discovered.  This  was  announced  today 
in  this  morning  s  Washington  Post  and. 
I  suspect,  in  all  the  other  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  an  article  on 
the  first  page  of  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  that: 

An  unknown  15th  century  monk  who 
could  not  afford  top-grade  parchment  chart- 
ed a  historical  whodunit  that  has  all  but 
wiped  Columbus  off  the  map  as  America's 
discoverer. 

In  a  fascinating,  now-lt-can-be-told 
story,  a  research  was  conducted  by  Yale 
University  and  British  museum  scholars. 

This  research  disclosed  the  existence  of 
the  first  pre-Columbian  map  showing  the 
Western  Hemisphere  based  upon  the  travels 
of  Leif  Ericson. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled.  "Leif  Eric- 
son Hailed  as  Discoverer — America  of 
Vikings  Shown  on  Pre-Columbian  Map." 
appearing  in  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Leip  Ericson  Hailed  as  Discoveeeh — America 

OF    Vikings    Shown    on    Pee-Columbian 

Map 

(By  Howard   Simons) 

An  unknown  15th  century  monk  who  could 
not  afford  top-grade  parchment  charted  a 
historical  whodunit  that  has  all  but  wiped 
Columbus  off  the  map  as  America's  dis- 
coverer. 
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In  a  fascinating,  now-it-can-be-told  story. 
Yale  University  and  British  museum  scholars 
yesterday  disclosed  the  existence  of  the  first 
pre-Columbian  map  showing  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  is  based  on  the  travels  of  the 
Intrepid  Leif  Ericson. 

Ingredients  for  the  Incredible  tale  of  the 
maps  existence  and  discovery  include  two 
11th  century  Viking  explorers;  a  Papal  emis- 
sary to  the  Tartars  of  Ghengls  Khan;  an 
unknown  15th  century  scribe;  three  ancient 
manuscripts;  worm  holes;  and  a  book  dealer 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.  A  dash  of  absurd  coin- 
cidence completes  the  recipe. 

It  was  in  October  8  years  ago  that  the 
map's  existence  came  to  light.  New  Haven 
bookseller  Laurence  Wltten  dropped  by  the 
Yale  University  Library  to  show  Scholars 
Alexander  O.  Vletor  and  Thomas  E.  Marston 
a  new  acquisition  from  "a  private  collection 
in  Europe." 

A  slim  volume,  bound  in  recent  calf,  the 
book  contained  a  hitherto  unknown  account 
called  the  "Tartar  Relation,"  of  John  de 
Piano  Caprlni's  mission  to  the  Mongols  in 
1245-47,  and  a  world  map  Including  Iceland, 
Greenland,  and  Vlnland. 

Map  and  seemingly  unrelated  text  appeared 
authentic.  Yale  scholars  judged  that  both 
were  written  by  the  same  hand  somewhere 
in  the  Rhineland  about  1440 — 50  years  be- 
fore Columbus  set  sail. 

Still,  there  were  puzzling  features  about 
the  volume.  Why  didn't  the  worm  holes  on 
the  map  and  the  "Tartar  Relation"  match? 
More  disconcerting,  how  could  the  scholars 
account  for  the  statement  on  the  first  leaf 
of  the  map:  "Delineation  of  the  first  part, 
the  second  part  (and)  the  third  part  of  the 
Speculum"? 

"Mr.  Vietor  and  I  believed,"  relates  Mars- 
ton,  "that  until  these  two  factors  could  be 
satisfactorily  explained,  the  map  would  re- 
main suspect,  no  matter  how  convinced  we 
were  of  its  genuineness." 

Six  months  later  Vietor  and  Marston  got 
their  answer  in  a  bizarre  act  of  chance. 

In  April  1958,  Marston  received  a  catalog 
of  manuscripts  for  sale  by  a  London  book- 
seller. To  add  to  a  collection,  he  went  off  to 
cable  an  order  from  Brunl't  translation  of 
Plutarch's  lives  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes. 

On  his  way  to  place  his  order,  Marston 
leafed  through  the  catalog  again.  He 
spotted  a  copy  of  a  portion  of  Vincent  of 
Beauvals'  Speculum  Hlstoriale,  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  world  history  first  published  in  the 
early  l3th  century. 

As  an  afterthought,  Marston  ordered  the 
Vincent. 

Three  weeks  later  two  manuscripts  arrived 
In  New  Haven.  Marston  Invited  Wltten  to 
examine  them.  Wltten  asked  If  he  could 
borrow  the  Vincent  and  Marston  readily 
agreed. 

"That  evening,"  says  Marston,  "I  did  not 
return  home  until  after  10  o'clock.  I  had 
hardly  entered  my  house  when  the  tele- 
phone rang.  It  was  Mr.  Wltten,  very  ex- 
cited. The  Vincent  manuscript  was  the  key 
to  the  puzzle  of  the  map  and  the  Tartar 
Relation.  The  hand  was  the  same,  the  wa- 
■  termarks  of  the  paper  were  the  same;  and 
the  wormholes  showed  that  the  map  had 
been  at  the  front  of  the  volume  and  the 
Tartar  Relation  at  the  back." 

RELATIONSHIP  SWORN 

Obvious  now  was  the  physical  relation- 
ship Of  the  three  documents.  Once  they  had 
been  bound  together;  the  Vincent  Speculum 
between  the  map  and  the  account  of  Car- 
plnl's  mission  to  the  Mongols.  Sometime 
later,  the  manuscripts  were  separated  and 
rebound  Into  the  two  volumes  now  In  Yale's 
possession. 

This  story  and  the  detailed  account  of  7 
years  of  painstaking  research  to  authenti- 
cate and  determine  the  origin  of  the  map  are 
told  in  a  handsome,  291 -page  book  entitled: 
"The  Vlnland  Map  and  the  Tartar  Relation." 
The  book  is  being  put  on  sale  today  by  Yale 
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University  Press — 2  days  after  Leif  Ericson 
Day  and  on  the  day  before  Columbus  Day. 

The  account  of  scholars  Vietor.  Marston, 
R.  A.  Skelton,  and  George  D.  Painter  about 
the  map's  genesis  and  its  relation  to  the 
text — much  of  it  based  on  educated  assump- 
tions— amounts  to  this: 

Between  the  years  1000  and  1004,  Leif 
Ericson  and  the  lesser  known  Viking  ex- 
plorer BJami  Herjolfsson  voyaged  from  Nor- 
way to  Greenland  and  then  chanced  upon 
America,  which  they  called  Vlnland.  The 
discovery  was  recorded  In  Norse  sagas.  And 
though  no  Norse  map  charting  the  discovery 
ever  has  been  found,  it  is  conceivable  that 
such  a  map  or  maps  do  exist. 

CAEPINI    MISSION 

More  than  200  years  later,  in  1245,  Pope 
Innocent  IV  sent  Franciscan  Friar  Carpinl 
on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  Mongols  in 
Asia.  On  Carpini's  return  Journey  he  and 
other  members  of  the  mission  lectured  ex- 
tensively on  their  experiences.  One  of  these 
lectures,  by  a  Friar  Benedict,  was  copied  and 
edited  by  a  C.  de  Bridla.  De  Brldia's  tran- 
scription thus  became  the  original  Tartar 
Relation. 

Two  hundred  years  after  that,  a  church 
council  was  held  in  Basel,  Switzerland.  This 
important  meeting  stretched  from  1431  to 
1449.  Church  dignitaries  from  throughout 
Europe  gathered  to  spread  their  ideas  of  in- 
tellectual history. 

Sometime  during  the  meeting  an  un- 
heralded monk  was  assigned  the  task  of  copy- 
ing a  world  history.  He  bought  some  parch- 
ment, "definitely  second  quality,  perhaps  the 
best  he  could  afford,"  and  began  his  task.  At 
times,  it  was  tedious  and  frustrating.  The 
monk  ran  into  a  rough  hair  that  bothered 
his  writing  and  tried  a  finer  pen.  Prom 
time  to  time  he  used  different  Inks. 

His  was  not  an  original  history.  Rather, 
the  monk  copied  a  portion  of  Vincent's 
Speculum  and  the  Tartar  Relation  that  had 
been  put  together  by  someone  else,  perhaps 
in  the  13th  century,  with  the  map  added  in 
the  early  15th  century. 

RELEVANCE    NOTED 

How  had  the  three  documents  originally 
come  together?  The  most  plausible  explana- 
tion, according  to  the  scholars.  Is  that  an 
early  historian  saw  the  relevance  between 
the  Tartar  Relation  and  that  portion  of  the 
Speculum  that  dealt  with  Carpini's  mission 
and  bound  them  together. 

Then,  much  later,  came  the  map  as  a  prod- 
uct of  a  cartographer  asked  to  illustrate  the 
twin  accounts  of  Carpini's  mission.  What 
this  cartographer  did  presumably,  was  to 
stretch  the  mld-15th  century  knowledge  and 
view  of  the  world  across  his  map — from  the 
Asia  of  Carpini  to  the  America  of  Leif  Eric- 
son. 

What  happened  to  the  original  text  and 
map  is  not  known.  The  scholars  hold  forth 
the  prospect  that  It  or  even  more  revealing 
maps  still  exist;  hidden  away  In  someone's 
bookshelf  as  was  the  Vlnland  Map  and  Tar- 
tar Relation. 

MAP  OP  "vinland" 

The  map.  Itself,  which  will  be  exhibited  at 
Yale  University  Library,  Is  done  In  brown 
Ink  on  a  piece  of  parchment  measuring  11  by 
16  Inches.  Europe  Is  easily  recognizable. 
Africa  and  Asia  are  much  less  so.  But  It  Is 
the  upper  lefthand  area  of  the  map  that  Is 
most  significant. 

Here  Is  Iceland,  an  uncannily  acciu-ate 
representation  of  Greenland  and  a  large  Is- 
land labeled  "Vlnland."  This  Is  the  America 
discovered  by  Leif  Ericson  and  Bjarnl  Her- 
jolfsson, according  to  the  legend  on  the  map. 
Scholars  suggest  that  the  two  large  river  In- 
lets cut  Into  "Vlnland"  are  the  Hudson 
Straits  and  the  GvUf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Together,  the  Yale  and  British  Miaseum 
researchers  tried  every  Imaginable  way  to  au- 
thenticate the  map  and  text  short  of  sub- 
jecting   them    to    modern    scientific    tests. 


which   would   destroy   parts   of   the   manu- 
scripts. 

backs  VnCING  THEOET 

Nonetheless,  the  scholars  are  convinced 
that  map  and  accompanying  text  are  genu- 
ine; products  of  a  hand  that  flourished  at 
least  50  years  before  Columbus  "redis-r 
covered"  America.  Accordingly,  the  scholars 
take  the  view  that  the  map  proves  claims  of 
America's  discovery  by  the  Vikings. 

Moreover,  speculation  by  the  scholars 
raises  these  possibilities : 

That  the  hypothesis  of  a  12th  century 
Norse  settlement  in  Vlnland  now  deserves 
serious  consideration  and  further  search. 

That  Columbus  and  other  early  explorers 
either  heard  about  or  saw  copies  of  the  Vin- 
land map  or  similar  maps  of  America  based 
on  Norse  accotmts  before  embarking  for  the 
New  World. 

Columbus  Day  may  never  be  the  same. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  we  cannot  print  the 
map.  However,  the  map  is  reproduced 
in  full  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  and  in  other  newspapers  through- 
out the  United  States.  It  shows  the 
voyages  of  Leif  Ericson.  Apparently  this 
is  now  real,  definite,  and  imcontroverted 
proof  of  his  travels  to  what  we  now  call 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
North  American  Continent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  me 
on  Saturday  on  the  occasion  of  the  an- 
nual Leif  Ericson  Day  Award  to  Dr. 
Albert  Schweitzer.  I  would  not  do  this 
for  myself.  The  speech  does  not  mention 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  but  does 
mention  Leif  Ericson  and  Dr.  Schweitzer 
and  his  fine  work. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address^, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pioneering  for  the  Future 
(By  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson) 

It  Is  a  singular  honor  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  address  you  on  the  occasion  of 
the  presentation  of  this  fine  award  to  such 
an  outstanding  man. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  Dr. 
Albert  Schweitzer  receive  the  award  that 
bears  the  distinguished  name  of  Leif  Ericson. 
Each  risked  his  personal  comfort  and  his  per- 
sonal safety  to  advance  the  cause  of  man- 
kind. Leif  Ericson  opened  new  worlds  of 
abundance  to  burgeoning  early  man,  and  he 
and  his  followers  penetrated  to  the  very  mid- 
western  North  American  frontiers — where 
my  ancestors  proudly  trace  their  Viking 
heritage.  Albert  Schweitzer  lived  an  example 
of  htunanlty  to  his  fellowman  as  he  devoted 
his  inestimable  talents  to  bringing  Christ- 
ianity and  a  modicum  of  modern  medicine 
to  the  remote  regions  of  Central  Africa. 

Dr.  Schweitzer  was  a  true  pioneer.  In  every 
sense  of  the  word.  His  accomplishments — 
his  findings,  his  writings,  his  teachings,  and 
his  care  for  the  111  and  the  Infirm,  are  well 
known.  Whether  writing  a  definitive  biog- 
raphy of  Bach,  or  a  sensitive  portrayal  of 
Christ,  his  achievements  were  always  memor- 
able. Yet,  the  glory  In  which  we  rejoice  is 
not  the  achievements  themselves,  but  the 
contributions  to  the  immortality  of  all  man- 
kind, in  theology,  medicine  and  In  music. 
Popular  acclaim  and  public  recognition  were 
sedlom  Dr.  Schweitzer's  reward,  although 
they  were  his  for  the  taking. 

It  was  a  further  measure  of  his  humanity 
and  humility  that  he  preferred  to  employ 
all  his  energies  and  his  hours  to  his  chosen 
tasks,  which  certainly  must  have  been  drudg- 
erous,  dreary  and  often  discouraging,  rather 
than  bask  In  the  applatise  of  other  men. 
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He  sought  Judgment  not  for  himself,  but 
for  the  fruit  of  his  works.  It  Is  that  basis 
upon  which  we  must  bestow  honor  on  Dr. 
Schweitzer. 

Still,  one  might  well  ask,  "Just  what  did 
Dr.  Schweitzer  accomplish  in  one  small  leper 
colony  in  the  middle  of  a  continent  across 
the  world  from  Western  civilization?  Wasn't 
It  really  a  waste  of  a  long  life  of  a  man  who 
was  acknowledged  to  possess  vast  abilities?" 
In  the  answer  to  those  questions  lies  the 
identification  of  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer  as  a 
pioneer  for  the  future  of  humanity.  First, 
we  must  count  as  positive  achievements  the 
medical  relief  and  the  spiritual  and  cul- 
tural guidance  he  administered  to  his  fol- 
lowers. But  his  contribution  to  the  Im- 
mortality of  all  mankind,  which  is  the  es- 
sence of  true  pioneering,  is  discernible  In 
his  example  for  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. His  dedication  of  a  life  that,  be- 
yond question,  could  have  produced  for  him 
a  level  of  social  and  material  security  in 
the  first  rank  stands  as  a  monument  to  self- 
lessness and  humanity  in  a  world  too  often 
characterized  by  self-service  and  a  total  ab- 
sence of  concern  for  one's  fellow  man. 

I  hope  his  story  will  be  told  and  retold,  so 
that  It  may  serve  as  an  Inspiration  for  oth- 
ers to  follow.  He  has  lighted  the  way  along 
the  path  of  conviction,  of  belief  that  man 
is  capable  of  compassion  unknown  in  the  low- 
er forms  of  life,  as  no  other  person  has 
done  within  our  memory.  He  is  the  pioneer 
who  calls  to  the  attention  of  the  timid,  of 
the  unconcerned  and  uncaring,  that  there  Is 
a  route  through  the  wilderness  of  a  life 
devoid  of  meaning  to  a  greater  and  extra- 
dimensional  life  that  sparkles  with  purpose 
and  with  quality.  I  hope,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain, that  among  those  who  will  pause  to 
listen  to  the  story  of  Albert  Schweitzer,  there 
will  be  some  who  will  reflect,  and  then  will 
perceive  that  Dr.  Schweitzer  realized  pinna- 
cles of  satisfaction  and  contentment.  In  an 
environment  outwardly  brutish  and  primi- 
tive, that  most  of  us  will  never  enjoy  in  our 
rose-scented,  cushionalre  drive  through  life. 
These  incisive  listeners  will  properly  regard 
Dr.  Schweitzer  as  the  pioneer  who  blazed 
for  them  the  trail  of  a  meaningful  life  of 
service,  of  compassion,  and  of  feeling. 

According  to  Viking  legend,  and  I  am 
proud  to  claim  the  heritage  of  descendants 
of  those  brave  and  fearless  Scandinavians, 
Lelf  Erlkson  was  a  powerful,  fierce,  and 
dauntless  warrior  and  adventurer.  He  was 
a  pioneer  In  the  classic  tradition,  braving 
the  unknown  in  boats  and  under  circum- 
stances that  would  deter  ordinary  men  from 
confronting  perils  that  were  both  known 
and  understood.  Erlckson  was  fierce; 
Schweitzer  was  gentle,  Erlkson  lived  the 
tempestuous  life  of  an  adventxirer;  Schweit- 
zer lived  the  quiet  life  of  a  healer  and  a 
teacher.  Erlkson  was  motivated  by  desires 
for  conquest,  acquisition,  and  adventure; 
Schweitzer  sought  only  to  conquer  illness 
and  spiritual  defects.  Yet.  they  shared  an 
indomitable  spirit  that  made  them  oblivious 
to  adversity  and  seemingly  Insurmountable 
obstacles.  With  both  Lelf  Erlkson  and  Dr. 
Albert  Schweitzer  the  result  was  the  same. 
Each  made  it  possible,  by  his  life  and  his 
example,  for  mankind  to  advance.  Lelf  Ertk- 
son  encoiuraged  further  exploration  and  in- 
habitation. Of  course,  the  tangible  result 
of  that  encouragment  was  the  development 
of  the  North  American  Continent. 

Dr.  Schweitzer  has  encouraged  a  commit- 
ment to  the  Improvement  of  the  q\iality  of 
life  for  mankind  everywhere.  However,  it 
is  up  to  us  to  provide  the  tangible  result 
of  Dr.  Schweitzer's  encouragement. 

For.  we,  too,  are  pioneers — all  of  us. 
Giants  like  Lelf  Erikson  and  Albert  Schweit- 
zer have  attained  the  stature  of  symbols, 
whose  virtues  we  pursue  and  strive  to  at- 
tain. In  my  home  city  of  Seattle  a  large 
and  handsome  statue  of  Lelf  Erikson  stands 
at  the  water's  edge  and  sxirveys  with  a  steady 


gaze  the  incoming  waters  of  the  vast  Pacific 
Ocean.  In  that  symbol  there  is  an  enthusi- 
asm for  and  a  confidence  in  what  the  future 
will  bring.  If  orUy  we  follow  the  pioneering 
course. 

We  Americans  are  a  nation  of  pioneers. 
Every  elementary  school  student  learns  of 
the  hardships  and  uncertainties  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  endured  in  the  Jamestown  and 
Plymouth  settlements,  how  their  Journey 
across  the  sea  in  search  of  individual  free- 
dom was  regarded  as  folly  by  the  well-placed 
gentry  in  the  Old  World.  Truly  the  pioneer- 
ing spirit  dominated  the  personalities  of 
those  hardy  families  who  clung  to  life  and 
liberty  in  the  face  of  hostile  natives,  un- 
relenting forces  of  nature  and  designing 
foreign  monarchs.  Yet  they  not  only  sur- 
vived, but  they  prospered,  and  confounded 
those  thev  left  behind  with  the  resiliency 
and  strength  of  the  human  spirit. 

Then,  as  their  numbers  and  prosperity  in- 
creased,    strife     with     heavy-handed     rules 
across  the  seas  Induced  a  bold  Declaration 
on  Independence.    And  again,  they  were  suc- 
cessful, much  to  the  surprise  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.    That  done,  they  set  out  to  estab- 
lish   a   government   that   dared,   in   Thomas 
Jefferson's    words,    to    "let   dissenters    stand 
undisturbed  as  monuments  of  the  safety  with 
which    error   of   opinion    may    be   tolerated 
where  reaon  Is  left  free  to  combat  It."     Can 
It  be  doubted  that  this  was  a  pioneering  ven- 
ture in  popular  government?     Yet,  the  de- 
scendants of  these  Industrious  patriots  were 
not  content  to  live  In  conditions  made  by 
and  for  an  earlier  generation,  and  the  west- 
ward  movement   began.     No   one   needs   to 
be  reminded  of  the  difficulties,  despair,  and 
heartbreak  experienced  by  those  who  under- 
took the  long  and  arduous  trek  across  the 
Mississippi,  through  the  Great  Plains  fraught 
with  danger  from  hostile  savages  and  merci- 
less drought,  and  up   and  over  the  formi- 
dable Rocky  Mountains  to  the  fertile  valleys 
of  the  Pacific  coast.     We  are  as  familiar  as 
we   are   proud   of   the   everyday   heroics   of 
these  American  pioneers  of  the  last  century, 
and    the    better    remembered    names:    Jim 
Bowie,  Linus  Rawlins,  W.  C.  Cody,  the  Donner 
party.  Fort  Laramie,   symbolize   for  us   the 
pioneering  spirit  that  has  always  been  ours. 
We    Americans    unquestionably   pioneered 
the  presentation  to  the  world  of  the  age  of 
nuclear  physics.     Of  course,  from  our  pres- 
ent and  limited  vantage  point  we  often  are 
tempted  to  regard  that  pioneering  venture 
as  a  mixed  blessing,  presaging  an  uncertain 
future.     But  It  is  this  very  uncertainty  of 
the  future  that  emphasizes  both  our  most 
recent  pioneering  achievement  and  our  role 
as  pioneers  for  the  future. 

I  repeat,  we  are  all  pioneers.  The  future 
is  as  exciting  as  It  Is  challenging.  In  Amer- 
ica alone  the  prospect  of  growth  and  change 
Is  staggering.  A  prominent  research  econo- 
mist reports  that  by  the  year  2000  there  will 
be  150  million  more  Americans  than  there 
are  now.  Such  a  population  Increase  will 
produce  a  demand  for  two  homes,  two 
schools,  two  hospitals,  etc.,  for  every  one 
we  have  today.  In  other  words,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  said.  In  the  next  three  dec- 
ades— decades,  not  centuries — we  will  have 
to  build  another  America.  Five  times  as 
much  electricity  as  the  present  production 
will  be  required.  There  will  be  244  million 
cars  on  our  streets  and  highways,  and  urban 
development  and  highway  construction  will 
devour  33  million  more  acres  of  land. 

Therefore,  while  we  thrill  to  the  explora- 
tions of  celestial  reaches  of  outer  space,  and 
to  probes  to  the  darkest  depths  of  the  ocean 
floor,  there  is  much  pioneering  waiting  for  us 
In  the  social  sciences.  While  present-day 
pioneers  of  space  must  Journey  far  above  the 
earth  and  far  below  the  surface  of  the  oceans 
Lelf  Erlkson  so  daringly  crossed,  and  Albert 
Schweitzer  forsook  the  more  pleasant  cir- 
cumstances of  20th-cent\iry  civilization  for 
the  difficulties  of  a  more  primitive  existence. 


many  of  us  dally  pioneer  from  our  armchairs, 
in  offices  in  the  commercial  world.  In  aca- 
demic Institutions  and  research  centers,  and 
in  legislative  halls  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
across  the  land. 

Massive  technological  breakthroughs  in 
the  physical  sciences  are  reported  with 
breathtaking  frequency  and  rapidity.  New 
uses  for  computers  and  refinements  In  com- 
puter technology  are  continuously  contrived. 
From  astrophysics  to  zoology,  the  sciences 
are  contributing  to  man's  potential  develop- 
ment. 

Yet  all  these  pioneering  advances  In  pure 
science  remain  to  be  translated  into  solid 
Improvement  In  the  lot  of  the  human  race  by 
those  of  us  engaged  In  the  social  sciences  and 
the  htunanitles.  It  Is  what  we  do  with  these 
new  and  better  tools  the  scientists  provide 
for  us  that  really  counts. 

Each  time  a  business  executive  makes  a 
decision  relating  to  a  new  use  or  adaptation 
of  automation  techniques,  he  is  pioneering 
in  a  small  way.  When  a  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teer in  Latin  America  shows  a  local  farmer 
how  to  improve  his  crop  and  his  land 
through  contour  plowing,  he  is  pioneering. 
When  a  researcher  at  a  great  university  ar- 
rives at  a  tentative  conclusion  after  ob- 
serving the  effects  of  air  pollutants  on  a  rab- 
bit under  controlled  conditions,  he  Is  pio- 
neering. And  each  one  of  them  is  making  a 
contribution  to  the  future  of  mankind,  in 
the  same  manner — If  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  Leif  Erikson  and  Albert  Schweitzer. 
All  of  them  identify  with  some  facet  of  the 
aspirations  of  man :  cultvu-al,  social,  material, 
spiritual.  The  point  is,  you,  too  are  pioneers 
in  your  daily  affairs.  Although  the  rugged, 
heroic  individualism  in  the  sense  that  we 
think  of  Leif  Erikson  no  longer  characterizes 
leadership,  still  the  same  necessity  for  an  In- 
dividual dedication  and  perseverance  and 
determination  are  crucial  to  success  and 
progress:  In  addition  to  Albert  Schweitzer, 
the  names  of  Dag  Harrunarskjold  and  Admiral 
Rlckover  quickly  come  to  mind  as  contempo- 
rary pioneers  who  possess  those  attributes. 
To  pioneer  for  the  future  we  must  do  as  these 
leaders  have  done,  and  you  are  doing  In  your 
own  ventures,  be  unafraid  to  forsake  a  harbor 
of  secvu-ity  and  to  embark  upon  the  treach- 
erous seas  of  the  unknown. 

Those  of  us  who  have  devoted  our  energies 
to  the  governing  of  our  vast  and  growing 
society  like  to  believe  we  are  sometimes 
pioneers,  too.  Many  words  have  been  written 
and  spoken  about  the  enormous  quantity 
of  important  legislation  we  have  enacted 
In  this  Congress,  and  I  believe  our  record 
is  a  good  one.  And  you  know,  we  have  done 
a  little  pioneering  In  the  U.S.  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  too — the  committee  I  serve 
as  chairman.  This  session,  for  example,  we 
authorized  a  study  of  new  and  revolutionary 
concepts  In  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion, that  will  perhaps  result  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system  of  rapid  transit  that  will 
transport  large  numbers  of  people  up  and 
down  the  east  coast  at  speeds  of  up  to 
400  miles  an  hour.  Also,  In  this  session  of 
Congress,  the  Senate  unanimously  passed 
our  bill  to  make  possible  the  development  of 
new  programs  and  techniques  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  oceans.  Through  that  ac- 
tion we  hope  someday  In  the  near  future 
to  be  able  to  utilize  fully  the  manifold  re- 
sources burled  In  the  sea — to  use  them  lor 
the  further  advancement  of  mankind.  Right 
now  the  potential  of  oceanographic  research 
and  employment  is  barely  underway. 

Just  a  few  years  ago.  you  may  remember 
the  Commerce  Committee  initiated  the  ac- 
tion that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp..  which  has  now 
made  possible  live  television  transmission 
from  one  continent  to  another.  That  cer- 
tainly was  a  pioneering  step. 

Compared  with  the  fundamental  Issues 
and  questions  confronting  us  in  the  Con- 
gress In  the  next  few  years,  these  present 
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and  recent  achievements  will  pale  Into  lesser 
shades  of  significance.  Although  Lelf  Eric- 
son  pioneered  for  material  gain  and  adven- 
ture, and  Albert  Schweitzer  pioneered  for 
physical  and  spiritual  advances,  we  are  pio- 
neering for  all  the  future.  And  we  will  need 
all  the  help  we  can  get  from  the  business 
and  academic  worlds. 

Our  ancestors  came  to  America  and  then 
moved  on  westward  to  escape  various  op- 
pressions, to  maintain  independence  and  in- 
dividuality, and  to  avoid  the  pressures  of  the 
industrial  revolution.  We  still  covet  the 
same  values,  but  the  problems  seem  to  be 
ever-more  complex,  and  we  must  continually 
renew  our  resolve  to  prevail.  Although  the 
environment  has  changed,  and  the  dangers 
appear  in  new  and  more  subtle  forms,  the 
individual  qualities  required  for  triumph 
have  not  changed.  The  same  spark  and 
courage  that  Lelf  Erlcson  had  on  his  perilous 
voyages  must  accompany  us  as  we  pioneer 
for  the  future. 

The   multitudinous    technological    break- 
throughs that  I  mentioned  earlier  demand 
that   we   answer   new   questions   about   the 
quality  of  human  life,  about  relationships 
between  man  and  man,  and  taian  and  his  en- 
vironment that   never   before   were   ours   to 
control.     We  must  delineate  anew  the   re- 
sponsibilities of  private  individuals,  the  re- 
sponsibilities   of    private    associations    and 
groups  of  individuals,  and  the  responsibilities 
of  government.    We  are  forced  to  fit  new  and 
startling  concepts  into  value  systems  that 
were  constructed  long  before  such  scientific 
developments  were  ever  contemplated.     For 
example,  biologists  report  the  day  Is  not  far 
when  we  will  be  able  to  Influence  the  traits 
and  intelligence  and  personality  characteris- 
tics of  unborn   Infants,   and   perhaps   even 
create  life  itself,  artificially.     Although  our 
first  reaction  may  be  to  recoil  In  horror  at 
the  prospect  of  such  a  "brave  new  world." 
someone  must  reach  some  conclusions  and 
establish    some    guidelines,    all    within    the 
framework  of  our  reverence  for  the  sanctity 
of  the  individual  and  devotion  to  democratic 
principles.    Is  it  for  some  government  agency 
to  prohibit  any  such  further  biological  ex- 
perimentation?    That  would  only  impose  a 
temporary  delay,   and   be   a   suppression   of 
truths  already  discovered.    History  has  amply 
shown  us  the  futility  of  attempting,  by  sov- 
ereign   order,    to    close    doors    science    has 
opened.    What,  then  Is  the  proper  approach? 
Should  government.  In  the  name  of  all  the 
people,  assiune  any  role  at  all?     Or  should 
government  retire  to  the  sidelines  and  per- 
mit private  Interests  to  make  all  the  deci- 
sions concerning  the  very  personalities  of  the 
next  generation   of  Americans?    If  govern- 
ment does  have  a  role,  what  is  It?    What  are 
the  criteria?     How   do  we   equate  personal 
freedom  of  the  individual  with  the  ability  of 
a  single  mortal  man  to  determine  what  char- 
acteristics an  unborn  person  shall  have? 

Additionally,  we  are  told  the  future  prom- 
ises us  the  power  to  control  the  weather,  and 
even  the  climate.  Who  should  decide  if  we 
have  rain  on  the  Fourth  of  July?  Should  it 
be  the  National  Safety  Council,  with  an  eye 
toward  keeping  motorists  off  the  highways? 
Should  it  be  the  Congress,  with  some  Mem- 
bers representing  constituencies  that  rely 
heavily  on  tourism,  with  others  representing 
agricultural  areas  badly  in  need  of  rain? 
Should  we  refer  the  question  to  a  national 
election  each  week  or  each  month?  Or  is  this 
an  individual  decision? 

International  complications  aside  what 
will  we  do  with  the  moon  once  we  establish 
regular  passenger  and  freight  service  to  that 
curious  place?  Will  it  be  placed  under  pub- 
Jc  ownership,  on  the  theory  that  public 
lunds  provided  the  means  to  establish  the 
iiDK,  or  will  we  put  it  up  for  grabs,  like  the 
Oklahoma  Territory,  to  maintain  consist- 
ency with  our  principle  of  private  property? 
Or,  in  a  more  personal  sphere,  is  there  a 
government  function  in  the  life  of  the  indl- 
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vldual  as  he  finds  more  and  more  leisure 
time  available?  Is  there  a  public  Interest  In 
the  utilization  of  the  time  that  has  been 
released  to  the  Individual  through  the  prog- 
ress of  automation?  Are  some  decisions  we 
once  believed  to  be  reserved  for  individuals 
now  a  matter  of  public  concern? 

We  must  recognize  these  problems,  mtist 
face  up  to  them,  and  must  do  our  best  to 
resolve  them.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  we  are 
pioneering  for  the  future  when  we  approach 
any  one  of  these  modem,  complex  issues. 
Perhaps  a  resolution  of  one  or  more  of  them 
win  occur  when  we  In  Washington  decide 
that  we  should  not  participate  any  further 
in  the  particular  matter.  But  that,  too,  will 
be  pioneering,  for  we  wUl  be  affirmatively  de- 
claring that  this  is  a  matter  for  determi- 
nation in  the  private  sector  of  our  society, 
and  is  not  properly  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  government. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  problems  Lelf 
Erlkson  met  were  difficult,  but  he  succeeded 
The  problems  that  Albert  Schweitzer  faced 
were  difficult,  but  he  succeeded.  The  prob- 
lems we  all  face  together  are  difficult,  but 
working  together,  facing  decisions  In  govern- 
ment, and  in  business,  and  In  academic  re- 
search and  civic  activltv,  we  must  and  will 
succeed. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  hav- 
ing his  position  sustained  by  this  recent 
discovery. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  has 
made  a  study  of  this  matter  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  has  written  articles  to 
the  effect  that  Leif  Ericson  had,  in  fact 
discovered  the  United  States. 

It  appears  from  the  article  which  the 
Senator  has  just  caused  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  that  hundreds  of  years 
before  Columbus  is  reputed  to  have  dis- 
covered America,  Leif  Ericson  had  dis- 
covered Greenland  and  sailed  from  there 
across  a  large  body  of  water  and  discov- 
ered an  area  that  he  described  as  Vin- 
land.  Apparently  no  one  realized  at  that 
time  that  Vinland  was  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent,  and  that  it  was  thought 
to  be  merely  a  remote  place  beyond 
Greenland.  Apparently  no  one  grasped 
the  significance  of  what  had  been  dis- 
covered. It  was  felt  that  this  was  per- 
haps a  big  island,  such  as  Iceland  or 
Greenland,  when,  in  fact,  Leif  Ericson 
had  actually  made  a  landing  on  North 
America. 

The  maps,  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred,  have  apparently  been  com- 
pletely authenticated.  The  writers,  writ- 
ing one  or  two  hundred  years  before 
Christopher  Columbus  discovered  Ameri- 
ca, had  actually  had  maps  and  discussed 
the  discovery  of  Vinland  by  Leif  Ericson 
on  his  voyages. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Yale  and  British  museum  scholars  came 
to  the  further  conclusion  that  the  circu- 
lation of  this  map — and  in  those  days 
many  of  the  stories  were  passed  by  word 
of  mouth — probably  led  to  discussions 
with  other  mariners  from  Portugal  and 
other  European  countries,  who  believed 
that  this  land  did  exist.  Those  people 
became  enthusiastic  over  hoping  that 
they  could  find  out  about  it,  which  they 
did. 

The  old  Norwegian  sagas — and  I  have 
read  many  articles  in  line  publications 


such  as  the  Sons  of  Norway  Bulletin, 
the  Order  of  Vasa,  or  some  such  maga- 
zine— has  been  an  area  of  great  research. 
I  believe  this  authenticates  the  claim  for 
Leif  Ericson 's  discovery  when  Yale  and 
British  museum  scholars  categorically 
say  that  this  map  is  correct.  I  am  sure 
that  they  have  nailed  it  down  as  much 
as  historians  can. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  history  in- 
volved in  this. 

We  talk  now  about  changing  weather 
conditions  and  the  fact  that  the  world 
weather  seems  to  run  in  cycles.  In  those 
days  Greenland  was  actually  green. 
The  first  Christian  church  was  estab- 
lished in  Greenland  by  Leif's  mother. 
Lelf 's  father  and  mother  were  kicked  out 
of  Norway  by  the  king  because  they  were 
pagans.  They  finally  ended  in  Iceland. 
They  first  fled  to  Ireland.  One  can  stir 
up  a  great  argument  concerning  St. 
Patrick's  Day  by  suggesting  that  Leif's 
grandfather  ruled  Ireland  for  some  pe- 
riod of  time  and  then  was  kicked  out  of 
Ireland. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  were 
they  related  to  the  O'Murragh  clan  by 
any  chance? 

_,  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  know. 
They  went  to  Scotland,  and  then  to  Ire- 
land, and  then  ended  up  in  Greenland, 
which  they  explored  In  ahnost  open 
boats.  Of  course,  the  boats  of  Columbus 
were  not  too  seaworthy  either,  as  one  can 
see  from  examining  the  replicas.  They 
ended  up  in  Vinland.  On  the  second 
voyage,  according  to  the  sagas,  they 
lived  on  a  part  of  Long  Island.  No  one 
knows  the  location.  It  could  have  been 
Martha's  Vineyard.  There  were  a  great 
many  wild  grapes  in  the  place.  That  Is 
what  the  name  Vinland  comes  from. 
They  had  trouble  with  the  Indians,  as 
most  of  those  first  pioneers  did,  and 
finally  sailed  back  again.  Because  they 
were  not  in  communication  much  with 
Europe,  since  they  had  been  banned  from 
coming  back  to  Scandinavia,  I  suppose 
their  maps  and  accounts  encountered 
difficulty  In  being  communicated 
throughout  Europe, 

But  everybody  is  happy  now,  and  rec- 
onciled to  the  fact  that  Christopher 
Columbus  and  Leif  Ericson  both  were 
the  discoverers  of  America,  and  John 
Smith,  of  course,  was  its  first  permanent 
settler. 

We  take  great  pride  in  those  Scan- 
dinavians, because  they  were  adven- 
turers. They  moved  a  great  deal  by  sea. 
They  could  hardly  sit  still;  they  were 
going  all  the  time.  A  well-known  fact  In 
history  is  the  Invasion  of  what  is  now 
Normandy  by  Scandinavian  warriors  in 
boats.  The  Irish  became  a  little  tired 
of  them,  apparently,  and  kicked  Olaf  the 
White  out.  He  went  to  Scotland  and  had 
terrific  battles  there,  as  was  typical. 

So  I  am  glad  that  we  have  both  a 
Columbus  Day  and  a  Lelf  Ericson  Day, 
and  history  now  seems  to  be  settled, 
unless  the  Irish  come  up  with  some 
voyage  prior  to  the  time  of  Leif  Ericson, 
perhaps  by  some  leprechaun  who  might 
have  come  here,  stayed  a  while,  and  then 
left;  I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  MURPHY.  No  doubt  the  Senator 
will  yield  for  the  suggestion  that  the 
consideration  now  would  be  to  join  the 
Scandinavians  with  the  Spanish  and  the 
Italians;  and  we  Irish  will  join  such  an 
association  if  the  others  will  let  us  have 
first  DI3.C6 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
3,  tor 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Washington  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  placing 
in  proper  perspective  some  of  the  pages 
of  our  country's  history.  Though  I 
think  we  have  created  no  history  here,  I 
thank  the  Senators  for  correcting  some 
erroneous  impressions  which  may  exist. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  glad  to  receive 
this  support,  because  our  next  project  is 
to  have  an  appropriate  statue  of  Lief 
Ericson  erected  in  our  Nation's  Capital, 
down  by  the  Potomac. 

Mr.  FANNIN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


WHEAT  SALES  TO  RUSSIA  AND 
EASTERN  EUROPE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    Mr.  President,  for 
many  months  I  have  been  doing  all  in  my 
power  to  persuade  our  Govei-nment  to 
drop  a  foolish,  self-defeating  restriction 
against  the  exchange  of  American  wheat 
for  Russian  gold.    That  2-year-old  ad- 
ministration ruling  requires  that  if  the 
Russians   or  certain   other   Soviet-bloc 
countries  in  Eastern  Europe  wish  to  buy 
our  wheat,  they  must  pay  premium  ship- 
ping rates  on  50  percent  of  it  by  utilizing 
higher  cost  American  ships.     This  re- 
striction is  applied  only  to  wheat  and 
only  to  wheat  sold  to  Russia  and  Eastern 
Europe.    It  has  the  effect  of  pricing  our 
wheat  out  of  a  market  that  is  now  netting 
Canadian  wheat  farmers  and  exporters 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 
I  regard  the  continuance  of  this  barrier 
as  the  most  obviously  harmful  and  ridic- 
ulous policy  now  being  pursued  by  our 
Government.     It  hurts  every  American 
and  helps  not  one  single  American  citi- 
zen, except  our  cartoonists  who  are  be- 
ginning to  see  it  as  an  appropriate  theme 
for  biting  cartoons.    It  costs  American 
wheat  farmers  $200  or  $300  million  a  year 
in  lost  sales,  it  damages  our  balance-of- 
payments  position  to  that  extent,  it  costs 
our  taxpayers  continued  farm  storage 
and    farm    program    costs   for   surplus 
wheat  that  we  could  otherwise  exchange 
for  urgently  needed  gold,  it  denies  our 
exporters,    our    railroad    industry,    our 
dockworkers,  and  others  profitable  labor. 
It  generates  not  one  dime  of  business  for 
the  maritime  unions  who  are  insisting  on 
it.    It  does  permit  a  handful^  of  maritime 
labor  leaders  to  demagog  on  a  phony 
issue.    But  it  gives  the  maritime  workers 
and  their  industry  50  percent  of  nothing 
since  it  kills  our  sales  opportunities  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Russia  and  there- 
fore, we  are  shipping  no  grain  to  these 
countries  in  our  ships  or  in  any  other 
ships. 

Furthermore,  it  Is  a  violation  of  our 
commercial  treaties  with  30  nations  and 
of  the  U.S.  Export  Control  Act.  A  reso- 
lution introduced  by  Senator  Symington 
and  me  has  led  to  hearings  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  A  major- 
ity of  that  committee  has  found  the  re- 


striction to  be  not  only  wrong  on  legal 
grounds,  but  harmful  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States.  Eleven  members  of 
the  committee  signed  a  letter  to  the 
President  dated  October  7,  the  basic 
facts  of  the  letter  being  supported  by 
other  members  of  the  comtnittee,  urging 
that  the  restriction  be  dropped,  not  only 
on  legal  grounds,  but  more  significantly 
because  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
drop  it. 

As  the  committee's  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent put  it : 

We  are  unable  to  find  any  evidence  that 
the  existence  of  the  50-percent  requirement 
helps  the  American  merchant  marine,  the 
Intended  beneficiary,  or  any  other  segment 
of  our  economy.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
convinced  that  it  is  a  self-defeating  device 
which  has  h\irt  the  interests  of  the  mari- 
time industry,  farmers,  and  taxpayers.  No 
one  benefits  from  the  restriction,  yet  its  ex- 
istence is  a  burden  on  our  trade  policies 
generally. 

We  do  not  know  If  the  Soviet  Union  will 
buy  additional  wheat  from  us  if  the  50-per- 
cent requirement  is  removed.  But  it  is  clear 
that  they  will  not  do  so  as  long  as  they  must 
pay  a  higher  price  than  that  paid  by  coun- 
tries not  affected  by  the  restriction.  Even 
if  additional  sales  are  never  made,  the  regu- 
lation should  be  canceled.  Its  existence  un- 
dermines our  attempts  to  get  other  indus- 
trial powers  to  remove  nontariff  barriers  to 
trade;  it  is  an  unnecessary  irritant  to  many 
of  our  major  trading  partners,  such  as  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  and  Japan;  and  it  tends 
to  defeat  the  administration's  policy  of  im- 
proving trade  relations  with  the  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe.  It  is  obvious  also  that  sales 
of  additional  wheat  would  help  solve  our 
critical  balance-of-payments  problem.  These 
and  other  factors  justify  a  change  in  pol- 
icy whether  or  not  additional  wheat  sales  to 
the  Communist  countries  are  likely. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  recommend 
strongly  that  this  provision  be  eliminated. 

The  letter  was  signed  by  Senators  J.  W. 
PuLBRiGHT,  Frank  J.  Lausche,  Mike 
Mansfield,  Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  Stu- 
art Symington,  Joseph  S.  Clark,  John 
Sparkman,  Albert  Gore,  Frank  Church, 
Claiborne  Pell,  and  Frank  Carlson. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

October  7, 1965. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  completed  2  full  days 
of  hearings  on  the  shipping  restriction  af- 
fecting sales  of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  nations  of  Eastern  Europe.  This 
letter  Is  sent  to  advise  you  of  the  concern 
of  the  undersigned  members  of  the  commit- 
tee over  the  problems  created  by  that 
restriction. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  serious 
doubts  were  created  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
requirement  places  the  United  States  in  vio- 
lation of  the  nondiscrlmlnatoFy  shipping 
clauses  in  our  treaties  with  some  30  nations. 
We  believe  that  It  violates  the  spirit,  if  not 
the  letter,  of  these  treaties.  Persuasive 
legal  arguments  have  also  been  made  that 
the  regulation  Is  not  In  keeping  with  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress  in  enacting  section 
3(c)  of  the  Export  Control  Act  placing  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  a  special  category 
for  export  regulation.  We  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  this  Issue  should  be  decided  on 


the  basis  of  legal  niceties,  but  on  the  grounds 
of  whether  or  not  the  restriction  furthers 
the  national  interest. 

We  are  unable  to  find  any  evidence  that 
the  existence  of  the  50-percent  requirement 
helps  the  American  merchant  marine,  the 
Intended  beneficiary,  or  any  other  segment 
of  our  economy.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
convinced  that  It  la  a  self-defeating  device 
which  has  hurt  the  Interests  of  the  mari- 
time Indxistry,  farmers,  and  taxpayers.  No 
one  benefits  from  the  restriction,  yet  Its 
existence  is  a  burden  on  our  trade  policies 
generally. 

We  do  not  know  if  the  Soviet  Union  will 
buy  additional  wheat  from  us  if  the  50- 
percent  requirement  is  removed.  But  it  is 
clear  .that  they  will  not  do  so  as  long  as 
they  must  pay  a  higher  price  than  that  paid 
by  countries  not  affected  by  the  restriction. 
Even  if  additional  sales  are  never  made,  the 
regulation  should  be  canceled.  Its  existence 
undermines  our  attempts  to  get  other  Indiis- 
trial  powers  to  remove  nontariff  barriers  to 
trade;  it  is  an  unnecessary  irritant  to  many 
of  our  major  trading  partners,  such  as  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  and  Japan;  and  it 
tends  to  defeat  the  administration's  policy 
of  Improving  trade  relations  with  the  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  obvious,  also,  that 
sales  of  additional  wheat  would  help  solve 
oiu-  critical  balance-of-payments  problem. 
These  and  other  factors  justify  a  change  in 
policy  whether  or  not  additional  wheat  sales 
to  the  Communist  countries  are  likely. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  recommend 
strongly  that  this  provision  be  eliminated. 
Sincerely  yours, 
J.  W.  Pulbright,  Frank  J.  Lausche, 
Mike  Mansfield,  Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 
Stuart  Symington,  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
John  Sparkman,  Albert  Gore,  Frank 
Church,  Claiborne  Pell,  and  Frank 
Carlson. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  grateful  for  the  hearings  conducted 
by  Senator  Fulbright  and  the  members 
of  his  committee  on  this  issue.  I  com- 
mend them  for  their  thoughtful  conclu- 
sions and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  of  the  committee  to  the  Presi- 
dent be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

My  belief  that  continuation  of  the  re- 
quirement that  50  percent  of  wheat  sold 
to  Russia  be  carried  in  U.S.  ships  is  cost- 
ing the  United  States  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  wheat  trade  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  an  article  in  the  current 
Southwestern  Miller.  The  Miller  car- 
ries an  article  from  New  York,  report- 
ing on  an  unexpected  address  of  Party 
Chief  Leonid  Brezhnev  to  the  Commu- 
nist Party  Central  Committee,  indicating 
that  Russia  still  needs  more  wheat,  and 
some  high-grade  wheat,  to  avoid  a  bread 
shortage. 

The  story  confirms  an  estimate  I 
have  cited  previously  that  the  Russian 
shortage  is  still  at  least  3  million  tons, 
of  110  million  bushels.  It  is  quite  prob- 
able that  the  Russian  shortage  may  still 
be  as  high  as  6  million  tons  or  something 
over  $300  million  in  potential  sales  in 
this  current  purchasing  year.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Miller 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out ob j  ection,  it  is  so  ordered . 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

maritime   labor  leaders  dictate 
U.S.  foreign  polict 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  longtime  supporter  of  a  strong  mer- 
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chant  marine.  Furthermore,  I  believe 
that  in  a  democracy,  spokesmen  for  cur 
merchant  marine  industry  should  prop- 
erly participate  in  full  and  frank  public 
discussion  and  debate  of  both  foreign 
policy  and  domestic  issues.  I  am  dis- 
turbed, however,  by  the  threat  of  certain 
maritime  labor  unions  to  go  beyond  the 
debate  and  the  exercise  of  their  demo- 
cratic right  to  criticize  the  adoption  of 
certain  policies.  They  are  using  their 
union  power  to  subvert  American  foreign 
policy — to  force  their  mistaken  views  on 
the  Nation. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial 
of  Tuesday,  October  5,  called  the  conduct 
of  the  maritime  unions  "blackmail." 
The  editorial  points  up  an  aspect  of  these 
maritime  union  activities  which  cannot 
be  taken  lightly,  for  here  is  a  challenge 
to  the  execution  of  adopted  foreign 
policy  decisions  made  in  the  national  in- 
terest. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Post  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.       , 

^See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
attitude  of  certain  maritime  labor  leaders 
on  this  issue  was  revealed  in  a  story  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun  of  October  6  under 
the  byline  of  Helen  Delich  Bentley.  Re- 
porting on  a  recent  meeting  of  a  joint 
maritime  labor  committee,  the  article 
said: 

The  joint  maritime  labor  committee, 
headed  by  Thomas  W.  Gleason,  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO  International  Longshoremen's 
Association,  went  on  record  to  reiterate  Its 
original  stand  that  unless  American  ships 
are  given  an  equal  share  of  any  cargo  to 
Russia,  the  maritime  unions  will  boycott  all 
such  sales. 

"We  will  not  deviate  from  our  original 
position,"  Gleason  told  the  15  AFL-CIO 
international  unions  and  departments 
present  at  the  emergency  session  called  to 
discuss  both  the  Russian  wheat  movement 
and  a  Government  report  aimed  at  revising 
American  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  a  group  of  labor  leaders 
would  deliberately  set  aside  American 
foreign  policy  decisions  merely  because 
they  do  not  happen  to  like  them.  I  do 
not  think  our  Government  can  tolerate 
such  a  lack  of  patriotism.  No  matter 
how  these  labor  leaders  try  to  mask  their 
efforts  in  some  kind  of  anti-Russian  posi- 
tion, what  they  are  basically  taking  is 
an  anti-American  position.  One  is 
hard  pressed  to  imagine  a  more  un- 
patriotic act  than  a  deliberate  pro- 
nouncement of  influential  labor  leaders 
that  their  unions  will  not  load  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  even  though  our  Gov- 
ernment has  decided  officially  that  it  is 
in  our  interest  to  do  so. 

I  do  think,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
maritime  industry  has  a  legitimate  con- 
cern about  its  future  economic  well- 
being.  That  is  why  I  have  always  sup- 
Ported  the  Cargo  Preference  Act,  which 
is  of  great  value  to  our  maritime  indus- 
try. Under  the  Cargo  Preference  Act, 
50  percent  of  our  food-for-peace  ship- 
ments are  carried  in  American  ships. 
That  is  perfectly  proper  since  these  ship- 
ments represent  either  gifts  or  conces- 
sional sales  of  American  wheat  and  other 


farm  commodities.  These  are  not  re- 
garded as  normal  commercial  sales  and 
as  such,  they  do  not  come  under  the 
terms  of  our  commercial  treaties  with 
other  countries.  These  shipments  gen- 
erate 25  percent  of  the  entire  income  re- 
ceived by  the  American  merchant  fleet. 
They  represent  100  percent  of  the  cargo 
carried  by  many  of  our  bulk  carrying 
grain  ships.  It  would  be  a  disastrous 
blow  to  the  merchant  marine  if  these 
food-for-peace  shipments  under  the 
Cargo  Preference  Act  were  lost  to  Ameri- 
can industry. 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear  that  while  I 
do  not  favor  applying  the  Cargo  Prefer- 
ence requirement  to  normal  commercial 
sales  of  the  kind  that  are  proposed  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
I  do  favor  very  strongly  continuing  the 
food-for-peace  Cargo  Preference  prin- 
ciple. I  have  felt  for  some  time,  based 
on  conversations  with  maritime  industry 
leaders,  that  the  real  reason  labor  lead- 
ers are  opposing  the  removal  of  the  re- 
striction on  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  is 
that  they  fear  this  will  eventually  lead 
to  the  loss  of  the  Cargo  Preference  Act. 
For  that  reason,  I  would  like  to  suggest, 
as  I  have  previously  in  private  communi- 
cations, that  the  administration  give  as- 
surances to  the  maritime  industry  that 
the  Cargo  Preference  Act  will  be  con- 
tinued as  it  relates  to  food-for-peace 
shipments.  Such  assurances  should  be 
coupled  with  an  announcement  that  the 
administration  is  dropping  the  50-per- 
cent shipping  requirement  on  commer- 
cial sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe.  This  kind  of  package 
announcement  would  provide  adequate 
assurance  that  the  valuable  Cargo  Pref- 
erence Act  will  not  be  jeopardized  by  re- 
moving the  totally  worthless  50-percent 
shipping  requirement  on  Soviet  sales. 

I  strongly  urge  that  some  such  package 
annoimcement  be  made  by  the  admin- 
istration at  an  early  date,  in  the  interest 
of  the  merchant  marine,  in  the  interest 
of  American  farmers  and  taxpayers,  in 
the  interest  of  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments position,  and,  indeed,  in  the  inter- 
est of  a  commonsense  commercial  and 
foreign  policy  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Miss  Bentley's  article  referred 
to  above  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Oct.  6,  1965] 

Ship  Policy  Change  Hinted  on  Wheat  Sales 

to  Russia 

(By   Helen  Delich   Bentley) 

Washington,  October  5. — The  White 
House  is  seriously  considering  removal  of 
the  American-flag  shipping  restriction  re- 
garding the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia,  it  was 
learned  today  from  high  administration 
sources. 

"This  Is  so  even  though  the  President 
knows  that  not  a  bushel  will  be  loaded  once 
the  requirement  that  50  percent  move  on 
American  bottoms  is  lifted,"  is  was  said. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  White  House 
discussions  were  revealed,  the  Joint  Maritime 
Labor  Committee — headed  by  Thomas  W. 
Gleason,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Association — went  on 
record  to  reiterate   Ita  original   stand   that 


unless  American  ships  are  given  an  equal 
share  of  any  cargo  to  Russia,  the  maritime 
unions   will  boycott   all   such  sales. 

WE     WILL    NOT     deviate 

"We  wijtt  not  deviate  from  oxir  original  po- 
sition," (Sleason  told  the  15  AFL-CIO  Inter- 
natid^l. unions  and  departments  present  at 
the  enfei%ency  session  called  to  discuss  both 
the  Russlafi  wheat  movement  and  a  Gov- 
ernment report  aimed  at  revising  American 
policy. 

When  the  emergency  meeting  was  flrst 
called,  the  AFL-CIO  Joint  committee  had 
intended  to  concentrate  on  the  Interagency 
Maritime  Task  Force  report,  which  It  con- 
demned today.  However,  In  the  Interim, 
Gleason  said  he  was  tipped  off  that  some- 
thing was  about  to  happen  on  Russian 
grain  by  a  telephone  call  from  Washington 
last  night. 

expect  move  IN  senate 
Labor  officials  today  thought  there  might 
be  a  move  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  have  the  Senate  rescind  a  res- 
olution It  had  passed  nearly  2  years  ago 
caUing  for  the  use  of  American  ships  in 
transporting  one-half  of  any  wheat  sold  to 
Russia. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
voted  last  Friday  to  call  for  the  lifting  of 
the  American-flag  stipulation.  However,  as 
far  as  could  be  learned  late  today,  its  action 
has  not  yet  been  transmitted  to  the  White 
House. 

Most  of  the  Senate  committee  members 
are  from  States  with  large  agricultural  In- 
terests all  of  which  are  condemning  the 
American  merchant  marine  for  wanting  to 
move  part  of  the  goods — at  a  higher  rate 
than  foreign  ships. 

benefit  held  doubtful 

The  pressure  to  lift  the  50-percent  restric- 
tion has  been  tremendous  even  though  top 
Government  officials  and  a  spokesman  for  the 
wheat  Interests  testified  before  Senate  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Senator  Pulbright,  Demo- 
crat, of  Arkansas,  that  they  did  not  know 
whether  the  Russians  would  buy  a  single 
bushel  from  the  United  States  If  the  ship- 
American  restriction  was  removed. 

The  State  Department  also  has  been  apply- 
ing extreme  pressure  on  the  administration 
to  wipe  out  the  50-percent  stipulation. 

In  testimony  before  the  Pulbright  commit- 
tee last  month.  Thomas  C.  Mann,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  stated 
that  policy  concerning  the  Russian  wheat 
movements  would  be  forthcoming  soon. 

Gleason  Indicated  today  that  he  was  hav- 
ing trouble  getting  his  dockers  In  Duluth, 
Minn.,  to  load  Canadian  wheat  moving 
through  there  aboard  Canadian  ships  bound 
for  Montreal,  where  the  wheat  would  be  re- 
loaded aboard  oceangoing  vessels,  primarily 
Russian,  bound  for  Communist  bloc  coun- 
tries. 

Russia  purchased  217  million  bushels  of 
wheat  from  Canada  August  11  and  addi- 
tional amounts  from  Australia  and  Argen- 
tina earlier  that  month.  Ever  since  the 
American  wheat  interests  have  been  com- 
plaining about  and  attacking  the  shipping 
restriction. 

Because  American-flag  shipping  costs  are 
higher,  the  freight  rate  aboard  American 
ships  ranges  from  $3  to  $7  a  ton  higher  on 
wheat.  Supposedly  the  higher  price  makes 
American  wheat  undesirable,  the  agricultural 
interests  contend,  while  maritime  and  labor 
sources  argue  that  the  Russians  are  going  to 
buy  wheat  from  the  United  States  only  as  a 
last  resort  regardless  of  what  the  circum- 
stances are. 

The  joint  labor  committee  was  born  as  a 
result  of  the  initial  boycott  against  Russian 
wheat  movements  in  February  1964.  All 
segments  of  the  maritime  labor  movement 
have  participated  In  It  ever  since. 
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The  President's  Maritime  Advisory  Com- 
mittee also  was  formed  at  the  same  time;  Its 
establishment  was  part  of  the  agreement 
reached  between  President  Johnson  and 
George  Meany.  AFL-CIO  president,  when  It 
was  determined  that  50  percent  of  all  Rus- 
sian and  Communist  agricultural  sales  then 
and  In  the  future  would  move  on  American- 
flag  ships. 

•'If  we  give  In  on  the  wheat,  then  we  might 
as  well  fold  up,  because  that  gave  us  our 
start."  Gleason  declared. 

"My  people  don't  want  to  load  anything  for 
Russia  anyhow  and  if  they  thought  the 
American  ships  were  not  benefiting  In  the 
least  from  It,  they'd  balk  regardless. 

"The  Great  Lakes  longshoremen  feel  that 
some  of  the  Canadian  wheat  is  going  to  help 
North  Vietnam  and  Cuba  and  they  don't  like 
being  a  part  of  It  whatsoever." 

Exhibit  1 
Hint    of    Added    Russian    Wheat    Buying 
Need — Communist     Party     Chief     Tells 
Central     CoMMrrTEE    "Improvement"     Is 
Needed  To  Increase  Bread  Supply  "Quali- 
tatively AND  Quantitatively" 
New  York,  October  4. — In  an  unexpected 
address  on  the  state  of  the  Soviet  agricul- 
tural   economy    to   the   Communist    Party's 
Central  Committee  last  Wednesday,  Leonid 
Brezhnev,  party  chief,  hinted  that  the  wheat 
Soviet  Russia  already  has  bought  from  West- 
ern nations  might  not  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent a  bread  shortage  and  that  further  pur- 
chases would  be  undertaken. 

Mr.  Brezhnev  told  the  policymaking 
committee  that  the  party  and  the  Govern- 
ment "envisage  further  improvement  In 
supplying  the  population  with  bread,  both 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively." 

MIGHT  NEED  AS  MUCH  AS  IN  1963-64 

According  to  some  Moscow  observers,  the 
present  Government  may  need  to  purchase 
almost  as  much  as  the  12  million  tons  bought 
from  Western  sources  in  1963-64  under  the 
leadership  of  Premier  Khrushchev.  Thus 
far.  Russia  has  bought  about  9  mUllon  tons 
from  Western  countries  for  1965-66  delivery. 

"Mr.  Brezhnev's  statement  was  a  hint  that 
this  summer's  wheat  purchasing  efforts  had 
already  failed  to  meet  the  goal  of  enough 
bread  for  the  population  during  the  coming 
year."  said  Stuart  H.  Loory  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  in  Moscow. 

Because  the  Khrushchev  purchases  came 
rather  late  in  the  1963-64  crop  year,  short- 
ages of  bread  did  develop  during  that  year. 
The  present  Russian  leaders  began  their 
1965-66  buying  program  much  earlier  in  an 
effort  to  avoid  a  similar  situation. 

bureaucratic  brakes  on  agriculture 
In  his  address  to  the  Central  Committee, 
Mr.  Brezhnev  also  criticized  bureaucratic  in- 
ference with  agricultural  progress  in  Russia, 
particularly  for  giving  priority  to  Industrial 
advances.  "The  tendency  has  not  been  over- 
come to  Improve  other  affairs,  to  balance 
the  figures  at  the  expense  of  agriculture,  to 
infringe  on  the  interests  of  the  collective  and 
state  farms."  he  said.  "And  this  happens 
despite  the  absolutely  clear-cut  decisions  of 
the  March  plenum  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee." 

Exhibit  2 

|From  the  Washington    (D.C.)    Post,  Oct    5. 
19651 
Blackmail  on  Wheat 
In  threatening  not  to  load  wheat  sold  to 
the  Soviet  Union  If  the  requirement  that  50 
percent  of  it   be  carried   In   American  ships 
should  be  lifted,  the  maritime  unions  are  at- 
tempting  to   blackmail    their   own   Govern- 
ment.    The  telegram  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  from  Thomas  W.  Glea- 
son. Chairman  of  the  Joint  Maritime  Labor 


Committee,  is  clothed  in  all  sorts  of  patriotic 
anti-Communist  sentiments.  But  in  fact  it 
amounts  to  an  unconscionable  attempt  to 
dictate  foreign  policy  so  as  to  preserve  union 
perquisites. 

If  the  United  States  were  engaged  in  a  total 
boycott  of  Communist  countries,  as  Repre- 
sentative Feichan  among  other  advocates,  re- 
strictions on  grain  shipments  might  make 
some  sense.  But  this  has  never  been  Ameri- 
can policy,  because  we  have  found  nonstra- 
tegic  trade  to  be  a  useful  door-opener.  At 
the  same  time,  because  of  the  higher  cost  of 
the  shipping  requirement,  we  make  sure  that 
we  can't  sell  the  wheat  we  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  sell  for  hard  currency.  Thus  we  £id- 
mlnister  a  good  stiff  uppercut  to  our  own  Jaw. 

This  constitutes,  really,  an  Ineffective  sub- 
sidy of  the  merchant  marine  and  maritime 
unions  at  the  expense  of  the  wheat  pro- 
ducers— and  of  the  balance-of-payments 
position,  which  would  be  Improved  by  dollar 
exports.  It  may  be  technically  true  that  no 
country  has  recently  expressed  interest  In 
American  wheat — because  of  the  cost.  But 
there  are  sizable  grain  deficits  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  several  countries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Meanwhile  Canada,  Mexico,  and  other 
grain  exporting  nations  get  the  market  at  a 
time  when  expanded  American  trade  might 
be  a  significant  lever. 

It  Is  within  President  Johnson's  power  to 
end  this  artificial  requirement  Imposed  by 
President  Kennedy  at  the  behest  of  the 
unions  during  the  1963  wheat  deal  with  Rus- 
sia. Similar  restrictions  in  another  context 
Inhibit  the  effectiveness  of  our  economic  aid 
to  free  nations  by  reducing  their  purchasing 
power.  If  there  Is  reason  to  subsidize  the 
merchant  marine,  better  ways  can  be  found — 
and  the  new  maritime  policy  now  under 
study  might  offer  an  opportunity  to  develop 
them.  For  the  administration  to  yield  to 
this  blackmail  would  be  to  Invite  every  other 
special  Interest  to  put  its  oar  into  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy. 


THE  CONNECTICUT  RIVER 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Hartford  Times  has  performed  another 
great  public  service  for  Connecticut,  New 
England,  and  people  concerned  about 
preserving  and  restoring  our  natural 
beauty  everywhere.  On  October  5,  1965. 
the  Times  published  a  special  12 -page 
supplement  called  "The  Connecticut — 
River  Going  to  Waste."  The  articles 
and  photographs  in  that  section  graphi- 
cally illustrate  the  tremendous  need  for 
action  in  saving  one  of  the  most  precious 
assets  of  the  Northeastern  United 
States — the  Connecticut  River. 

I  pay  special  tribute  to  Ivan  Robinson, 
the  Times  reporter  who  wrote  the  stories. 
Mr.  Robinson  traveled  the  length  of  the 
river,  flew  over  it  and  Interviewed  those 
who  know  the  river,  care  about  it,  and 
have  plans  to  clean  it  up.  He  talked  to 
sportsmen.  oflBcials  of  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments,  boaters,  and  countless 
others.  And  out  of  his  experience  he  has 
written  a  compelling  account  of  the  his- 
tory, the  potential — and  the  sad  neglect — 
of  the  Connecticut  River. 

I  also  saluate  Times  photographer 
Charles  Vendetti,  whose  pictures  add  so 
much  to  the  impact  of  the  Connecticut 
River  story.  All  those  who  want  to  re- 
store the  Connecticut  to  Its  former  glory 
and  who  want  to  save  the  beauty  we  have 
left  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Hart- 
ford Times,  Editor  Robert  Lucas,  and 
those  who  made  the  Connecticut  River 
special  supplement  possible. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  "The  Connecticutr— 
River  Going  to  Waste"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Connecticut — River  Going  to  Waste 
(By  Ivan  Robinson) 

(NoTX. — How  dirty  is  the  Connecticut 
River?  Why  clean  It?  What's  being  done? 
What  must  be  done?  To  find  the  answers. 
Times  Staff  Writer  Ivan  Robinson  and  Pho- 
tographer Charles  Vendetti  traveled  the  river 
by  boat,  walked  its  banks,  scouted  it  from 
Long  Island  Sound  to  the  Canadian  border 
in  a  low  flying  airplane.  Newsman  Robinson 
talked  to  a  wide  cross  section  of  people  con- 
cerned with  the  river — officials  in  Washing- 
ton and  four  Connecticut  Valley  States,  con- 
servationists, sklndivers,  fishermen,  boaters, 
sanitary  engineers.  The  result  is  this  special 
section,  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  and  Its  pollution  problems.) 

three    CENTURIES     AFTER     BLOCK — A    NEED    FOE 
REDISCOVERY 

The  Connecticut  River  was  70  million  years 
old  when  Adrian  Block,  the  Dutch  explorer, 
discovered  it  in  1614. 

On  February  2,  1900,  a  mere  286-year  speck 
later  in  its  lifetime,  it  had  become  so  pol- 
luted and  full  of  disease  that  Connecticut's 
State  Health  Department  declared  it  an 
"open  sewer,"  unfit  to  drink  from  or  to  swim 
In,  and  Hartford  stopped  using  it  as  a  water 
supply. 

At  fault:  The  368  towns,  3,000  Industries, 
and  1.7  million  persons  that  followed  Block's 
little  ship,  the  Restless,  into  the  400-mile 
valley. 

Also  to  blame:  The  frontier  philosophy 
that  America's  riches  were  Inexhaustible. 
Natural  resources  like  rivers,  forests,  and 
fertile  soil  were  to  be  exploited  until  they 
choked  up,  petered  out  or  blew  away.  There 
were  always  more  next  door — up  north  or 
out  west. 

Now  the  picture  has  changed.  Connecti- 
cut and  her  valley  neighbors — Massachu- 
setts, Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire — are 
taking  a  harder  look  at  the  long  untidy  river 
they  have  been  treating  as  a  sewage  canal 
for  so  long.    The  reasons  are  obvious: 

The  river  is  a  future  source  of  drinking 
water. 

It  must  meet  the  needs  of  a  burgeoning 
population  for  places  to  swim,  fish,  picnic, 
and  go  boating. 

A  clean  river  will  be  a  big  boost  to  com- 
mercial fishermen  and  shellfish  growers. 

The  river  deserves  to  be  cleaned  up  for  its 
own  sake,  as  natxiral  beauty  in  our  midst. 

The  Federal  Government  is  ready  to  step 
in  if  the  States  don't  do  the  Job. 

It  is  certain  the  river  will  have  to  be  used 
eventually — experts  say  in  20  to  35  years — as 
a  drinking  water  supply.  Reliance  on  upland 
reservoirs,  a  Yankee  peculiarity,  is  becoming 
a  worrisome  luxury.  There  won't  be  enough 
to  go  around  someday  and,  despite  our 
druthers,  we'll  have  to  start  drinking 
"second-hand"  water. 

The  current  4-year  drought  and  New  York 
City's  water  panic  have  spotlighted  the  prob- 
lem. 

But  water  famines  come  and  go.  The  real 
crisis  is  in  the  population  boom.  About  1,- 
CEO.OOO  persons  now  live  In  the  Connecticut 
Valley  In  all  four  States.  By  the  year  2000, 
the  figtire  is  expected  to  nearly  double  to 
3.110,000. 

Water  use  will  surely  more  than  double. 
Americans,  who  already  use  more  water  per 
capita  than  any  other  people,  are  continually 
buying  more  heavy-use  appliances  like  air 
conditioners  and  dishwashers  and  building 
more  swimming  pools. 
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The  average  person  in  the  Hartford  area 
used  50  gallons  a  day  In  1960.  By  2000.  he 
will  be  using  and  estimated  73.  Factories, 
stores,  government  buildings,  parks,  and  un- 
metered  users  now  account  for  another  69.7 
gallons  per  capita  daily.  By  2000,  their  use 
will  total  84. 

It  will  take  more  water  to  feed,  clothe, 
entertain  and  inform  the  2000  population, 
too.  It  takes  5  gallons  to  process  a  gallon 
of  milk,  600,000  gallons  to  make  a  ton  of 
synthetic  rubber,  2.5  gallons  to  make  a 
phonograph  record  and  150  gallons  to  make 
a  5-pound  Sunday  newspaper. 

The  Hartford  Metropolitan  District  Com- 
mission's water  supply,  which  will  reach  a 
maximum  storage  capacity  of  60.5  million 
gallons  in  1968,  will  be  unable  to  meet  the 
demand  in  2000.  Like  others  along  the  Con- 
necticut River,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  tap- 
ping the  stream  at  its  door. 

The  river  is  a  reliable  faucet.  Its  average 
flow  is  11  billion  gallons  a  day.  During  the 
lowest  fiow  ever  recorded  (1,060  cubic  feet  a 
second  Aug.  28,  1949),  it  was  still  deliv- 
ering 700  million  gallons  a  day  past  Hartford. 
The  MDC's  peak  daily  dema;id  is  73.5  million 
gallons,  or  about  10  percent  of  that  record 
low  fiow. 

Since  most  of  the  water  used  by  homes  and 
industry  ends  up  in  a  sewer  line  and  back 
into  the  river,  the  effect  on  the  river's  level 
would  be  negligible. 

Other  cities  have  been  taking  their  drink- 
ing water  from  rivers  for  years  out  of  neces- 
sity. Los  Angeles  pipes  it  from  as  far  away 
as  the  Colorado  River  and  is  now  looking 
800  miles  to  the  north  to  Washington's  Co- 
lumbia River.  Here  in  the  East,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  has  started  taking  water  from  the 
Merrimack  River,  treating  out  the  pollution 
from  paper  mills  and  upstream  cities. 

At  the  moment,  the  cry  for  recreational 
space  is  more  insistent  than  that  for  drink- 
ing water.  Families  tired  of  bucking  the 
traffic  to  the  shore  or  to  the  lakes  scattered 
around  Hartford  want  a  place  near  home, 
like  the  river,  where  they  can  fish  or  swim. 

"Cleaning  up  the  river,"  said  one  boat- 
owner,  "would  be  like  adding  120  miles  to  the 
State's   coastline  if  you   count  each   bank." 

The  public's  feeling  against  swimming  in 
the  river  is  strong.  There's  no  law  against 
it,  Just  State  and  local  health  advisories. 
But  few  swim  in  it. 

One  of  the  best  beaches  on  the  river,  in 
fact,  is  a  lovely  strip  of  sand  in  South  Glas- 
tonbury and  Its  sole  occupants  are  cows, 
which  amble  down  from  a  nearby  farm,  lie 
In  the  shade  of  trees  along  the  bank,  wade 
in  up  to  their  ankles  and  sometimes,  health 
warnings  notwithstanding,  take  a  drink. 

One  longtime  Hartford  resident  said  people 
used  to  swim  by  the  hundreds  on  the  first 
sandbar  north  of  the  city's  Riverside  Park 
until  typhoid  fever  struck  some  of  them  In 
the  I920's. 

"That's  when  the  swimming  really 
stopped,"  he  said. 

Now  at  Riverside  Park,  the  no  swimming 
signs  are  In  both  English  and  Spanish  and 
the  children  swim  only  in  the  pool. 

A  Puerto  Rican  boy,  asked  what  the  "Se 
Prohibe  Nadar"  signs  means,  replied,  "No 
swimming.    The  river's  too  dirty." 

But  some  people  are  forgetting  what  this 
boy  has  learned. 

A  Windsor  Locks  father  lets  his  children 
go  swimming  near  the  upper  end  of  the 
canal,  as  he  did  when  he  was  a  boy.  "I  Just 
tell  them  to  keep  their  mouths  shut."  he 
said. 

Water  skiing,  a  contact  sport,  is  common 
downriver  from  Hartford  and  swimmers  can 
be  seen  diving  from  moored  boats,  especially 
In  Hamburg  Cove  and  other  places  below 
Middletown  where  the  water  looks  cleaner. 

"Five  years  ago,"  said  David  Wlggln,  chief 
sanitary  engineer  for  the  State  health  de- 
partment, "we  didn't  seriously  consider 
cleaning  the  river  for  swimming  again  be- 


cause nobody  was  Interested  in  swimming 
there.  Now  people  are  getting  Interested 
and,  whether  we  want  them  to  or  not,  they're 
going  into  the  water." 

A  new  public  park  has  sprung  up  on  the 
west  bank  in  North  Cromwell,  made  from 
sand  recently  dredged  from  the  channel. 
Uprlver,  there  are  riverside  parks  everjrwhere. 
The  stretch  below  Northampton  is  busy  with 
a  large  marina  and  a  combination  campslde 
and  beach.  There  are  boats  above  every 
campsite  and  beach. 

Joseph  N.  GUI,  State  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture and  natural  resources,  has  estimated 
that  pollution  of  the  Connecticut  River  Is 
costing  this  State  at  least  $840,000  a  year  in 
recreation  dollars,  half  of  It  from  swinmilng 
alone. 

His  figure  is  based  conservatively  on  get- 
ting a  capacity  crowd  of  140,000  persons  on 
12  days  diu-ing  the  recreation  season,  paying 
an  average  of  50  cents  a  day  for  facilities. 

"It's  a  shame,"  said  Bernard  W.  Chaleckl, 
director  of  the  State  boating  safety  commis- 
sion, "that  a  river  consisting  of  half  the 
best  waterways  in  the  State  Is  not  being 
used." 

Mr.  Chaleckl  said  lakes  are  highly  devel- 
oped and  crowded  with  boats,  causing  con- 
flicts between  boaters  and  the  cottagers  who 
have  invested  money  there  for  peace  and 
quiet. 

"The  river,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  not  popu- 
lated," he  said.  "Boats  pretty  much  have 
it  to  themselves." 

An  estimated  5,000  to  7.000  boats  now  use 
the  river  on  a  good  weekend  day.  Ten  years 
ago,  the  number  was  half  that.  Ten  years 
from  now.  It  is  expected  to  be  double. 

Most  of  the  boating  along  the  stretch  in 
Connecticut  is  below  Essex,  from  where  a 
boat  can  easily  get  to  the  sound.  When 
small  craft  warnings  are  flying  at  sea,  the 
river  gets  even  more  play. 

To  meet  the  demand,  the  State  has  built 
nine  public  boat  launching  areas  between 
Old  Saybrook  and  the  Enfleld  Dam  to  sup- 
plement about  30  marinas,  town  facilities 
and  yachting  clubs. 

The  Enfleld  Rapids  and  the  shallows  north 
of  the  Bulkeley  Bridge  prevent  an3rthing  ex- 
cept rowboats  and  canoes  from  going  farther 
uprlver  during  most  of  the  year.  In  the 
spring,  when  the  water  is  high,  some  Massa- 
chusetts boatowners  take  their  craft  down 
to  the  sound,  using  the  Windsor  Locks  Canal 
to  bjrpass  the  rapids.  They  bring  them  back 
up  in  autumn  after  heavy  rains. 

Dredging  the  river  to  make  it  navigable 
all  the  way  to  Holyoke  Dam  would  attract 
even  more  boats  since  it  would  connect  its 
two  largest  cities  on  the  river,  Hartford  and 
Springfield. 

The  idea,  still  alive  through  dormant,  has 
been  talked  about  since  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

Bulkeley  Bridge,  opened  In  1907,  was  de- 
signed as  a  drawbridge.  In  fact,  because  the 
Federal  Government  felt  the  river  was  navi- 
gable In  theory  above  Hartford. 

The  100-foot  steel  draw  was  eliminated 
at  the  last  minute  and  a  ninth  stone  arch 
(the  first  on  the  Hartford  side)  went  up  In 
its  place.  Hartfordites  had  convinced  Wash- 
ington the  draw  was  a  waste  of  money. 
Their  main  argiunent:  Of  the  11  bridges 
between  Hartford  and  Holyoke,  only  one — 
a  Tailroad  bridge  to  East  Hartford — was  a 
drawbridge  and  its  draw  was  partly  over 
dry  land. 

A  clean  river,  besides  beccanlng  a  high- 
way for  pleasure  boats  and  a  source  of  drink- 
ing water,  would  also  be  an  lmpK>rtant  re- 
source for  commercial  fishermen  and  shellflBh 
growers. 

Fish,  finned  or  shell,  have  a  tough  time 
surviving  in  polluted  waters.  They  can't 
spawn  on  a  riverbed  thick  with  sludge. 
They  cant  And  the  Insect  larvae  and  other 
food  that  usually  lives  in  clean  water.  And 
they   suffocate    because   human    waste    and 


other  organic  material  deplete  the  oxygen  in 
the  water  In  the  process  of  breaking  down. 

Pish  kills  occur  periodically  in  the  river. 
They  usually  happen  in  hot  weather  when 
the  water  is  low,  the  ratio  of  pollution  high, 
and  the  water  warm  and  less  oxygenated. 

The  State  board  of  fisheries  and  game  has 
the  power  to  haul  into  court  anyone  who 
pollutes  the  water  badly  enough  to  cause  fish 
kills.  But,  because  so  many  factors  may  be 
Involved,  it  doesn't  try  too  often. 

One  kill  wiped  out  so  many  fish  it  was 
Impossible  to  count  them.  They  lined  both 
sides  of  the  river  for  miles.  The  estimate 
was  tens  of  thousands.  No  legal  action  was 
taken,  however,  because  no  one  could  tell 
who  or  what  was  to  blame. 

One  reason  for  this  stalemate  in  fighting 
pollution  is  the  tide.  The  Connecticut  River 
is  affected  by  Long  Island  Soimd  tides  all 
the  way  to  Hartford,  where  it  falls  and  rises 
an  average  of  1.2  feet  twice  a  day.  (The 
range  is  3.4  feet  at  the  mouth.) 

"Tests  have  shown,"  said  Cole  W.  Wilde, 
the  board's  chief  of  fisheries,  "that  if  you 
throw  a  cork  into  the  river  at  any  point  be- 
low Hartford  it  will  drift  back  and  forth 
seven  times  before  finally  staying  below  that 
point." 

It's  difficult,  therefore,  to  tell  where  fish 
were  killed.  The  spot  where  they  are  first 
seen  belly  up  can  be  miles  from  the  pollu- 
tion. 

Salmon  and  shad  were  once  plentiful  In 
the  Connecticut  River.  Settlers  used  to 
catch  40-pound  salmon  with  torch  and  spear 
as  far  uprlver  as  Lancaster,  N.H.,  300  miles 
from  the  sound. 

The  salmon  were  so  thick,  nt>ted  one  his- 
torian, that  "  a  man  could  walk  from  bank 
to  bank  on  their  backs  if  he  was  wearing 
snowshoes." 

Shad,  often  called  "the  F>oor  man's  salm- 
on," also  were  numerous.  At  one  time  it  was 
against  the  law  in  Connecticut  to  feed 
bonded  servants  the  cheap  fish  more  than 
three  times  a  week. 

The  small  number  of  salmon  and  shad  to- 
day is  blamed  by  pollution  foes  on  the  foul- 
ness of  the  river.  Mr.  Bampton  says,  how- 
ever, the  decrease  results  from  the  many 
dams  that  have  been  built,  preventing  these 
anadromous  fish  from  going  uprlver  to 
spawn.  His  department  has  been  building 
fishways  to  overcome  this  problem. 

The  shad  run,  although  smaller  than  In 
colonial  times,  is  still  substantial.  For  Con- 
necticut it  is  a  $13-million-a-year  industry 
when  you  count  manpower,  boats,  and  tackle 
involved.  The  commercial  catch  has  aver- 
aged 98,200  fish  a  year;  the  sport  catch 
27,200. 

Amateur  shad  anglers  spend  14,000  man- 
days  a  year  wetting  their  lines  at  Enfield 
Dam.  Most  of  the  sport  catch  is  taken  be- 
tween there  and  Wilson  and  between  Holyoke 
Dam  and  the  mouth  of  the  Chicopee. 

No  fun  fishing 

Shad  now  go  as  far  as  the  dam  at  Deer- 
field,  thanks  to  an  elevator  built  for  them  in 
1955  at  Holyoke  Dam.  The  elevator  carries 
up  30,000  shad  a  year. 

As  for  other  fish,  any  kind  found  in  other 
waters  In  the  State  can  be  found  in  the  Con- 
necticut. These  include  trout,  largemoutb 
and  smallmouth  bass  and  great  northern 
pike  as  well  as  the  more  pollution-resistant 
rough  fish  like  carp,  eels  and  suckers. 

Taking  a  fish  from  the  river  Is  one  thing. 
Eating  it  is  another. 

"A  fish  caught  between  Middletown  and 
Hartford,"  said  Mr.  Wilde,  "has  a  high  flavor 
of  petroleum.  Cook  it  and  it  smells  like  you 
are  frying  gasoline."  It  is  Ironic  that  the 
Latin  name  for  the  kind  of  shad  fo\md  in 
the  Connecticut  is  alosa  (shad)  sapidisslma 
(tastiest). 

Local  Tom  Sawyers  know  the  score.  Wrote 
a  Cromwell  fourth  grader  earlier  this  year 
in  a  letter  to  the  editor  about  the  river:  "It  is 
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not  much  fun  to  go  fishing  in  it  because  you 
are  never  sure  what  the  fish  have  been  eat- 
ing." 

Shellfish,  which  siphon  huge  amounts  or 
water  through  their  systems  and  screen  food 
out  of  it,  are  seriously  affected  by  pollution. 
Shellfish  areas  are  closed  off  every  year  by 
the  State  health  department  to  prevent  peo- 
ple from  getting  hepatitis,  an  intestinal  dis- 
ease. 

Connecticut  oyster  growers,  who  farm 
about  67.000  acres,  transplant  their  oysters 
on  Long  Island  for  final  maturing  before 
market.  It  takes  an  oyster  about  2  weeks  to 
flush  the  Connecticut  pollution  from  Its 
system. 

The  net  worth  of  Connecticut's  shellfish 
crop  (both  clams  and  oysters)  is  $550,000  a 
year.  The  emigrant  oysters  are  worth  an- 
other $1.5  million  but  are  credited  to  New 
York's  economy. 

Saving  the  river  as  a  future  water  supply 
appeals  to  planners,  as  a  recreational  area  to 
boaters  and  swimmers,  as  a  fishing  ground 
to  fishermen,  but  saving  it  for  Its  beauty  ap- 
peals to  all.  Significantly,  "The  Long  Tidal 
River."  a  film  about  the  history  and  abused 
beauty  of  the  Connecticut,  drew  more  view- 
ers at  the  Plaza  7  Arts  Festival  this  summer 
than  a  documentary  about  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

Everyone  who  has  seen  the  river  beyond 
Hartford's  roller  coaster  highways  and 
equally  view -proof  bridge  railings  has  a 
warm  feeling  for  It,  highly  personal  and 
deeply  felt. 

The  reason  may  be  partly  psychological. 
Man  has  always  been  fascinated  by  water, 
which  Is  why  he  builds  fountains,  vacations 
at  the  shore  and  travels  hundreds  of  miles  to 
see  Niagara  Falls  and  why  his  children  run 
delightedly  toward  it  when  they  first  see  it. 

The  Connecticut  is  undeniably  beautiful 
meandering  through  the  meadows  of  Mas- 
sachusetts or  surging  into  the  sea  at  Old  Say- 
brook.  In  purer  days,  travelers  extolled  it 
as  one  of  the  world's  three  most  beautiful 
livers,  along  with  the  Rhine  and  the  Hudson. 
It  is  a  comfortable  river,  tree-lined,  always 
twisting  and  turning  in  surprising  ways,  sel- 
dom treacherous,  never  too  broad  to  over- 
whelm. It  is  the  kind  of  little  river  the 
American  essayist.  Heiu-y  Van  Dyke,  wrote 
about. 

"A  river  is  the  most  human  and  compan- 
ionable of  all  inanimate  things."  said  Van 
Dyke.  "Little  rivers  seem  to  have  the  in- 
definable quality  that  belongs  to  certain 
people  in  the  world — the  power  of  drawing 
attention  without  courting  it.  the  faculty  of 
exciting  interest  by  their  very  presence  and 
way  of  doing  things." 

Beauty  may  be  antipollutionlsts"  biggest 
selling  point  In  the  fight  to  clean  \\p  the 
river.  The  public's  need  and  desire  for  It  is 
becoming  an  Immeasurable  political  force 
which  has  just  st:^rted  being  tapped  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Great  Society  plans,  Con- 
necticut's open  space  program  and,  more 
recently.  Senator  Abrah.\m  A.  RiBicoFr's 
campaign  to  make  the  river  a  national 
parkway. 

Herculean  task 

Hercules,  when  he  had  to  clean  up  the 
huge  Augenn  stables,  simply  diverted  two 
rivers  through  them.  He  didn't  have  to 
clean  up  the  rivers  afterward.  This  sort  of 
super-Herculean  labor  is  what  the  four  val- 
ley States  now  face.     Among  their  problems: 

Places  like  Chicopee.  Mass.  ^{jopulatlon 
61.550)  that  still  dump  all  their  sewage  raw 
into  the  river. 

Places  like  Hartford  which,  as  part  of  a 
metropolitan  sewage  district  that  serves 
eight  towns  of  about  350.000.  gives  Its  sewage 
only  primary  treatment,  which  is  35  to  BO 
percent  effective. 

Combination  sewers  that  carry  both  sew- 
age and  storm  waters.  During  rainstorms, 
when  these  sewers  are  roaring  full,  the  treat- 


ment plants  are  bypassed  to  avoid  overtax- 
ing their  limited  capacities  and  the  whole 
load  goes  Into  the  river. 

Low  river  levela  in  the  summer,  accentu- 
ated by  old  industrial  rights  such  as  those  of 
the  Holyoke  Water  Co.,  which  literally  turns 
off  the  entire  river  on  weekends. 

The  abundance  of  papermllls  (11  between 
Northampton  and  Hartford  alone),  discharg- 
ing thousands  of  tons  of  fiber  wast4  each 
day. 

Textile  and  chemical  plants  streaking  the 
river  with  dyes  and  poisonous  substances, 
some  so  new  and  complex  that  no  one  knows 
how  to  treat  them. 

Pesticides,  herbicides,  and  other  agricul- 
tural control  chemicals,  also  complex,  from 
the  farms  that  cover  about  25  percent  of  the 
valley. 

Barges  and  boats  discharging  human  waste 
and  leaking  oil  and  gasoline. 

How  polluted  is  the  Connecticut  River? 

"The  Long  Tidal  River,"  the  popular  film 
by  conservation-minded  businessman  Ells- 
worth Grant,  of  West  Hartford,  has  given 
popular  currency  to  the  phrase,  "the  world's 
most  beautifully  landscaped  cesspool." 

William  S.  Wise,  director  of  the  State  water 
resources  conunisslon,  contends  the  state- 
ment Is  not  based  on  one  lota  of  fact  and 
has  enormous  eye  and  ear  appeal  for  the  un- 
informed. But  It's  easy  for  a  layman  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Grant. 

In  the  stretch  between  Hartford  and  the 
Massachusetts  line,  an  observer  will  see  many 
signs  of  our  eCBuent  society — streaks  of  oU 
and  dye  in  the  river  as  well  as  flotsam  from 
riverside  dumps,  paper  and  other  material  of 
dubious  origin,  spongy  cakes  of  yellowish 
grease,  strange  plastic  pellets,  and  an  overall 
peppering  of  scum, 

In  Inlets  like  Wethersfield  Cove,  he  may  see 
men  raking  up  filth  that  lias  washed  up  on 
the  beaches  after  a  rainstorm  and  he  will 
see  algae  slime  at  the  waterlines  of  the  50  or 
so  pleasure  boats  moored  there,  a  sign  of 
organic  matter  In  the  water. 

A  typical  reaction  was  expressed  by  a 
Simsbury  man  who  was  on  an  afternoon 
cniise  with  his  family  on  the  riverboat  Dolly 
Madison.  "I  don't  know  how  bad  it  is  exact- 
ly," he  said,  leaning  over  the  rail  and  study- 
ing the  water,  "but  I  would  never  let  a  child 
of  mine  go  swimming  in  It." 

Those  who  must  go  swinuniiig  in  It.  skin- 
divers  who  recover  bodies  from  the  Connecti- 
cut River,  take  every  precaution. 

Already  protected  by  typhoid  and  tetanus 
shots  they  usually  get  boosters  after  working 
the  river.  On  the  Job  they  wear  basketball 
sneakers  because,  if  they  don't  sink  up  to 
their  waists  In  the  bottom  muck,  they  are 
sure  to  step  on  tin  cans,  wire  fencing,  car 
parts,  refrigerators  or  oil  drums. 

After  a  river  search  they  rush  for  the 
showers  for  a  thorough  scrubbing — of  them- 
selves— to  prevent  infection,  and  of  their 
bright  orange  rubber  suits  to  prevent  rot. 

Pollution  experts,  going  beyond  sight  and 
smell,  have  drawn  up  objective  yardsticks 
to  measure  contamination. 

An  ABC  report-card  grading  is  used  by 
the  New  England  Interstate  Water  Pollution 
Control  Commission,  a  group  formed  In  1947 
by  interstate  compact  and  made  up  of  the  six 
New  England  States  and  New  York. 

The  commission's  deslgnatloiis: 

From  Northampton  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Farmington  River  in  Windsor  and  from  Hart- 
ford to  East  Haddam — Class  D  (good  only  for 
sewage  and  Industrial  wastes,  power,  navi- 
gation and  some  industrial  uses) . 

From  Northampton  to  Massachusetts' 
north  boundary,  from  East  Haddam  south 
to  the  Sound  and  along  the  brief  stretch  be- 
tween the  Farmington  River  and  Hartford — 
Class  C  (good  for  boating,  irrigation  of  crops 
that  must  be  cooked  before  eaten,  habitat  for 
wildlife  and  food  and  game  fish,  Industrial 
cooling  and  most  Indtis trial  uses). 


The  river  has  not  yet  been  classified  in 
Vemaont  and  New  Hampshire.  Indications 
are  it  will  be  class  C  in  the  more  developed 
stretch  below  Lebanon,  N.H.  Above  Leba- 
non, it  will  be  class  B  (Good  for  swimming, 
irrigation  and  esthetic  value  and  for  drinking 
if  filtered  and  chlorinated.) 

Obviously,  most  of  the  pollution  is  in  the 
class  D  waters  between  Northampton  and 
East  Haddam  The  concentration,  as  a  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  team  found  in  October 
1963.  Is  in  the  Springfield-Holyoke-Chlcopee 
and  Hartford  areas. 

Sampling  along  the  62  miles  between  Hat- 
field Jxist  above  Northampton  and  the  Rocky 
Hill-South  Glastonbviry  ferry  12  miles  below 
Hartford,  the  team  noted  sharp  Increases 
downstream  in  conforms,  the  rod-shaped 
bacteria  typically  found  in  human  waste. 

Such  bacteria,  if  they  come  from  a  diseased 
person,  can  transmit  disease  to  someone  else. 
Organisms  that  have  escaped  sewage  treat- 
ment and  found  their  way  Into  streams,  ac- 
cording to  one  study,  have  included  the  bac- 
teria of  typhoid,  paratyphoid,  cholera,  sal- 
monellosis, tubercvilosls.  anthrax  and  teta- 
nus; all  the  known  viruses  including  polio, 
and  tape,  round,  hook  and  pin  worms  and 
blood  flukes. 

Nowhere  did  it  find  the  coliform  count 
below  1,000  per  100  milliliters  of  water  (about 
half  a  cup),  the  Connecticut  standard  for 
swimming. 

The  count  totaled  31,000  above  North- 
ampton, reached  a  peak  of  947,000  where  the 
Chicopee  River  enters  the  Connecticut  from 
the  east  at  Chicopee,  dropped  to  315,000  at 
the  State  line  and  41.000  above  Hartford, 
then  Jumped  again  below  Hartford  to  162.000. 

Noting  that  the  count  at  the  State  line 
was  315  times  the  swimming  standard,  the 
team  reported:  "Anyone  ingesting  a  single 
drop  of  water  at  this  point  would  have  swal- 
lowed at  least  26  bacteria  that  originated  l? 
excreta  that  entered  the  river  in 
Massachusetts." 

Sewage  from  Hartford  and  East  Hartford, 
given  only  primary  treatment,  made  condi- 
tions farther  downriver  Just  as  unpleasant. 

Below  Hartford,  the  team  said,  a  drop  of 
water  contained  33  fecal  bacteria,  "of  which 
not  more  than  one  probably  originated  In 
Massachusetts." 

Foul  bottom 

Massachusetts  accounted  for  63  percent 
of  the  bacteria  load  along  the  62-mlle  reach 
£ind  Coruiectlcut  for  37  percent.  Biggest 
sources:  Hartford,  31  percent;  Springfield. 
20;  Holyoke,  13,  and  Chicopee,  13.  Fifteen 
other  towns  accoiuated  for  the  remaining  23 
percent,  with  no  one  town  exceeding  6 
percent. 

The  Connecticut  River  Is  also  loaded  with 
solids — and  not  Jxist  the  silt  that  makes  the 
Mississippi  River  "too  thick  to  navigate  and 
too  thin  to  cultivate." 

The  Public  Health  Service  team  discovered 
that  145.000  pounds  a  day  entered  the  river 
in  Massachusetts  and  about  half  that  in 
Connecticut. 

Massachusetts  Industries  accounted  for 
22,300  pounds.  Sources  were  10  papermllls 
(46  percent) ,  three  syntehtic  chemical  plants 
(also  46  percent)  and  a  brewery,  a  rendering 
plant  and  a  textile  mill.  Connecticut's  only 
Industrial  source,  a  Windsor  Locks  papermill, 
discharged  900  pounds  daily. 

Organic  or  decomposable  solids  giving  off 
gas  bubbles  and  the  rotten -egg  odor  of  hydro- 
gen sulfide  totaled  63.600  pounds  daily.  Much 
of  them  settled  to  the  bottom  and  formed 
a  sludge. 

"In  the  areas  of  major  sludge  deposits," 
said  the  team,  "decomposing  clumps  and 
rafts  of  sludge  boll  to  the  water  surface, 
buoyed  by  gas  bubbles  of  decomposition. 
These  unsightly  masses  decrease  the  esthetic 
appeal  of  the  stream  below  Holyoke  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Springfield." 
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Such  muck  cannot  support  Insect  lEirvae 
and  other  fish  food  but  sludge  worms  thrive 

on  it. 

The  team  counted  eight  sludge  worms  per 
square  foot  on  the  relatively  clean  bottom 
above  Northampton,  1,408  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Chicopee.  994  at  the  State  line,  50  above 
Hartford  and  211  below  Hartford. 

It  found  only  three  per  square  foot  below 
Holyoke.  "Conditions  in  the  major  sludge 
deposit  were  so  foul,"  It  observed,  "that  even 
the  worms  could  not  thrive  here." 

In  short,  the  team  found  that  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  sewered  population  of  734,265 
between  Northampton  and  South  Glaston- 
bury might  as  well  have  been  dumping  raw 
sewage  straight  Into  the  river. 

The  pollution  In  the  river  was  equal  to  the 
waste  from  412,910  persons  in  bacteria, 
444,600  in  suspended  solids  and  559,010  In 
biochemical  oxygen  demand  (the  amount  of 
oxygen  required  by  organisms  to  break  up 
organic  matter) . 

More  recent,  though  less  comprehensive, 
measurements  of  Connecticut  River  pollu- 
tion echo  the  1963  report.  Little,  If  any- 
thing, has  changed. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  (pollution.  State 
agencies  are  making  headway  but  their  work 
Is  slow,  cumbersome,  and  often  timid. 

Their  most  optimistic  forecast  is  that  it 
will  take  another  10  years  to  clean  the  river — 
and  then  only  to  swimming  conditloa  above 
Holyoke  and  below  East  Haddam.  The 
stretch  between,  passing  by  Springfield  and 
Hartford,  will  be  good  for  noncontact 
recreation  like  boating. 

Of  the  four  valley  States,  Connecticut  Is 
unquestionably  the  leader  in  fighting  water 
pollution. 

Its  first  action  was  in  1886  against  Merlden 
for  dumping  raw  sewage  into  the  Qulnniplac 
River.  This  led  to  construction  in  1891  of 
the  State's  first  treatment  plant,  a  simple 
sand  filter  system. 

Connecticut  courts  ruled  early  against  pol- 
lution {Morgan  v.  Danbury,  1963),  declaring 
that  a  property  owner  along  the  river  had  a 
right  to  expect  clean  water  and  that  this 
right  was  more  important  even  than  a  city's 
need  to  use  a  stream  for  sewage  disposal. 

One  cannot,  said  the  courts,  deprive  an- 
other of  his  property  without  compensation 
"on  the  plea  that  the  Injury  to  the  one 
would  be  small  and  the  advantage  to  the 
other,  or  even  to  the  public,  would  be  great." 

The  general  assembly  subsequently  sent 
four  study  groups  into  the  field — in  1897, 
1913.  1917.  and  1921.  They  all  reported  pol- 
lution was  bad  and  getting  worse.  So  in 
1925,  the  assembly  passed  antipollution 
laws  and  created  a  State  water  commission 
to  administer  them.  Connecticut  became 
the  third  State  In  the  country  to  have  such 
laws,  after  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania. 

At  this  point,  as  a  result  of  40  years  of 
study  and  court  actions,  certain  fundamen- 
tals had  been  established.  As  seen  by  Mer- 
win  E.  Hupfer,  the  commission's  principal 
sanitary  engineer,  they  were: 

The  State  has  the  power  to  direct  treat- 
ment by  a  municipality. 

Private  riparian  rights,  even  though  small, 
cannot  be  abused,  even  for  public  benefit. 

Primary  emphasis  should  be  on  municipal 
sewage  discharges. 

Pollution  affects  more  than  public  health. 

Correction  of  problems  should  be  syste- 
matic, constructive,  and  reasonable. 

The  program  should  protect  existing  pris- 
tine water. 

Industrial  pollution  should  also  be  con- 
trolled by  the  State. 

The  commission  of  three  men — Increased 
to  seven  in  1957  when  the  agency  was  re- 
named the  Water  Resources  Commission  and 
took  over  supervision  over  flood  control, 
water  policy  and  dams — was  given  the  power 
to  call  a  polluter  to  a  hearing  and.  If  neces- 
sary, order  him  to  correct  the  pollution  and 
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get  a  court  injunction  to  stop  him  from  pol- 
luting. New  pollution  after  1925  was  pro- 
hibited unless  the  commission  found  It  in 
the  public  interest  to  permit  It. 

Soft  sell 
Armed  with  a  strong  law  and  backed  by 
enlightened  courts,  the  commission  had  an 
attack  of  benevolent  fuddy-duddyism.  In 
its  first  biennial  report,  It  noted  two  possible 
courses : 

To  rely  on  the  authority  conferred  by  law 
and,  after  proper  Investigation,  to  Issue 
orders  to  eliminate  specific  causes  of  pollu- 
tion. 

To  "attempt  by  education  and  personal 
conference  to  develop  a  sentiment  calling  for 
correction  and,  by  assistance  to  and  coopera- 
tion with  both  Industry  and  communities, 
and  In  bringing  about  the  desired  results." 

The  commission  chose  the  second,  which 
was  like  David  laying  down  his  sling  and 
Inviting  Goliath  to  talk  things  over. 

It  has  spent  the  last  40  years  alternately 
cajoling  and  threatening  towns  and  indus- 
tries, doing  research  for  them  on  their  treat- 
ment problems,  wrrestling  with  him — first  at- 
titudes, trying  to  pry  sewage  plants  from 
the  bottom  of  their  priority  lists,  waiting  out 
long  delays  and  trying  again. 

At  the  same  time,  it  has  tried  to  get  the 
most  possible  use  out  of  the  river.  It  has 
allowed  pollution,  for  example,  where  it 
felt  a  nuisance  would  not  be  created  or 
where  natural  purification  should  take  care 
of  it.  The  dump  on  the  East  Hartford  side 
of  the  Charter  Oak  Bridge,  which  has  a  per- 
mit from  the  commission  to  be  on  the  water- 
line,  is  an  example.  So  are  some  new  apart- 
ments on  the  bank  in  Warehouse  Point, 
which  received  permission  this  year  to  dis- 
charge partly  treated  sewage  until  that  com- 
munity builds  a  treatment  plant. 

Commission  Director  William  S.  Wise's 
definition  of  clean  water  Is  "what  is  practical 
to  get  under  existing  conditions." 

The  commission  has  picked  up  Its  sling, 
the  hearing  process,  61  times  since  1925,  al- 
ways as  a  last  resort.  (The  first  time  was 
in  1932.)  The  hearings  resulted  in  42  or- 
ders against  polluters  who  remained  un- 
cooperative— towns  in  34  cases,  industries 
In  8.  Five  orders  were  appealed — two  by 
towns,  three  by  industries.  The  commission 
was  upheld  In  each  case. 

The  persuasion  technique  has  worked  of 
course. 

Statewide,  95  percent  of  all  human  waste 
running  through  sewers  from  towns  and 
cities  is  treated  and  52  percent  of  all  indus- 
trial waste. 

On  the  river,  every  community  provides  at 
least  primary  treatment  except  Warehouse 
Point,  which  has  delayed  because  half  its 
sewage  comes  from  a  State  facility,  the  re- 
ceiving home  for  children.  The  State  this 
year  agreed  to  pay  Its  share  and  plans  are 
proceeding.  Industrial  pollution  on  the 
river  is  relatively  small  and  sporadic  al- 
though it  Includes  disturbing  elements  such 
as  paper  fiber,  acids,  dyes  and,  in  Middle- 
town,  blood  and  offal  from  a  slaughter- 
house. 

Of  the  59  Connecticut  towns  in  the  water- 
shed, 56  either  have  plants,  are  planning 
them  or  don't  need  them.  The  remaining 
three  are  Colchester,  Avon  and  Chester, 
which  need  them  but  have  not  committed 
themselves  to  construction. 

Persuasion  has  shown  results  but  it  has 
taken  the  commission  40  years  to  get  this 
far.  That  is  a  long  time,  even  considering 
delay  caused  by  the  depression.  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  war.  The  conunisslon 
has  just  started  Its  "second  phase" — getting 
all  towns  to  build  secondary  plants  and  to 
chlorinate  the  treated  eflHuent. 

Target  dates  are  1968  for  chlorlnation  and 
1975  for  secondary  treatment.  This  would 
make  the  river  swimmable  below  East  Had- 


dam and  good  for  boating  and  other  non- 
contact  recreation  above. 

In  Massachusetts,  sources  of  most  of  the 
industrial  pollution  and  two-thirds  of  the 
human  waste  contamination  in  the  river, 
control  measures  along  the  Connecticut  did 
not  start  until  1945.  Before  then,  Massa- 
chusetts considered  the  river,  along  with  the 
Merrimack,  an  "industrial  stream"  only. 
Its  pollution  was  not  banned  In  Boston. 

Of  the  99  Massachusetts  towns  all  or  partly 
in  the  watershed,  only  10  had  treatment 
plants  in  1945.  Now  24  have  them  and  at 
least  4  others  are  planning  them. 

Nine  towns  are  dumping  raw  sewage  into 
the  river  and  need  plants  but  have  no  plans 
for  them. 

Chicopee,  with  61,500  persons.  Is  the  big- 
gest offender.  It  has  plans  for  a  $3  million 
plant  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicopee  River 
and  for  $5  million  worth  of  sewers,  including 
interceptors  to  connect  Westover  Air  Force 
Base.  It  failed  to  get  50  percent  Federal  aid 
under  the  APW  (Accelerated  Public  Works) 
program  for  depressed  areas  because  the 
money  ran  out. 

"Now,"  said  a  Massachusetts  State  offi- 
cial, "Chicopee  won't  go  with  30-percent  Fed- 
eral aid  under  Public  Law  660  (the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1956).  It's  waiting 
to  see  if  more  Federal  aid  will  become  avail- 
able." 

"We  should  be  referring  Chicopee  to  the 
Attorney  General,"  said  Worthen  H.  Taylor, 
chief  sanitary  engineer  of  the  State's  public 
health  department  and  head  of  its  antipol- 
lution efforts. 

Also  on  the  verge  of  legal  action  is  West- 
field  (population  26,000),  which  so  far  has 
given  only  lip  service  to  correcting  its  pol- 
lution. It  received  a  study  report  from  a 
consulting  engineer  a  year  ago,  has  gone  no 
further. 

Athol  (population  10.000)  Is  another  prob- 
lem town.  It  has  started  new  plans  for  a 
treatment  plant  after  its  old  ones  became 
outdated.  The  six  other  problem  towns,  all 
small,  are  Orange,  Erving,  Hatfield.  Palmer, 
Wllbraham,  and  Templeton. 

ACTION    TIPRIVEB 

The  two  large  Massachusetts  cities  of 
Springfield  (population  174,000)  and  Hol- 
yoke (population  53,000)  are  polluting  the 
river  but  are  taking  corrective  action. 
Springfield  is  studying  ways  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  its  two  primary  plants.  Hol- 
yoke has  completed  a  primary  plant  and  Is 
planning  sewers  to  pick  up  waste  from  65 
percent  of  its  population. 

Like  Hartford,  the  big  and  old  Massachu- 
setts cities  have  their  problems  with  combi- 
nation sewers.  The  expensive  Job  of  separat- 
ing these  into  storm  and  sanitary  pipes  Is  a 
long  way  off.  As  a  result,  heavy  pollution 
will  occur  in  heavy  rains  when  the  sewers  are 
filled  and  the  treatment  plants  must  be  by- 
passed. But,  fortunately,  this  usually  oc- 
curs In  early  spring  when  the  river  Is  not 
used  for  recreation. 

In  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  where 
the  population  served  by  sewers  is  small  and 
river  pollution  has  never  been  extensive,  con- 
trol measures  on  the  Connecticut  River  be- 
gan even  later  than  In  Massachusetts. 

The  two  Upper  Valley  States  started  their 
major  effort  in  1957,  after  30-percent  Federal 
aid  (up  to  $600,000)  for  building  town  treat- 
ment plants  became  available  under  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Unlike  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
both  provide  further  Incentive  with  State 
aid.  New  Hampshire  pays  40  percent  of  a 
town's  cost  and  Vermont  20  to  45  percent, 
with  more  going  to  poorer  towns  under  a 
1965  law.  To  be  fair  to  towns  that  already 
had  plants.  New  Hampshire  made  Its  aid 
retroactive  to  1947,  the  year  It  passed  Its 
first  antipollution  laws. 

As  Connecticut  has  started  to  do  this  year 
Sunder  public  act  465,  enacted  July  1)   and 
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Massachusetts  haa  done  since  1961.  the  Upper 
Valley  States  allow  local  property  tax  exemp- 
tion for  Industrial  pollution  abatement 
equipment. 

Before  1957,  only  three  Vermont  towns  had 
treatment  plants,  none  In  the  Connecticut 
River  watershed.  Less  than  5  percent  of  the 
sewered  population  was  served.  Today,  the 
State  has  24  plants  serving  73  percent.  The 
only  city  In  the  Connecticut  River  water- 
shed that  has  a  plant,  however.  Is  Brattle- 
boro  (population  6,355)  and  Its  plant  Is  In- 
adequate. Of  the  other  115  towns  In  the 
watershed,  2  others  are  planning  to  build 
plants  and  8  need  them  but  have  not  ap- 
proved construction. 

The  only  pollution  court  case  pending  In 
Vermont  Involves  a  dairy  In  the  Lake  Cham- 
plain  Valley. 

R.  W.  Thieme.  director  of  the  State's  pollu- 
tion control  agency,  the  three-man  water 
resources  commission,  said  money  has  been 
the  big  problem.  The  no-actlon  town  rep- 
resent only  4  percent  of  the  sewered  popu- 
lation, he  said,  and  they  will  probably  move 
now  that  up  to  45  percent  State  aid  Is  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  Thieme  believes,  however,  that  some 
I>ollutlon  should  be  allowed  since  the  river's 
natural  purification  process  can  take  care  of 
a  certain  amount. 

"Vermont  has  no  coastline."  he  said,  "so 
Industry  must  have  the  capacity  to  use  Its 
Inland  waters.  It's  either  that  or  we  will 
wind  up  doing  nothing  but  entertaining 
tourists." 

In  New  Hampshire,  of  94  towns  in  the 
watershed  7  have  plants  and  11  are  plan- 
ning or  building  them.  Eight  other  towns 
need  plants  but  have  not  gone  beyond  pre- 
liminary studies. 

William  Healy.  director  of  the  State's  water 
pollution  board,  said  no  legal  action  has  been 
necessary  since  Federal  aid  became  avail- 
able. 

"The  towns  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
need,"  he  said.  "The  drought  has  emphasized 
the  need  for  preserving  water  quality.  So 
now  It's  Just  a  matter  of  timing  and  priority." 

JOBS    AHEAD 

With  neighboring  Vermont  also  focusing  Its 
efforts  on  the  Connecticut  River  now.  said 
Mr.  Healy.  the  waterway  should  be  up  to  class 
B  standards  from  Canada  to  the  northern 
Massachusetts  line  In  10  years. 

To  get  a  clean  river  by  1975 — swlmmable 
everywhere  except  between  Holyoke  and  East 
Haddam  and  possibly  a  few  industrialized 
areas  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire — the 
States  have  three  Jobs  to  fulfill: 

Optimum  sewage  treatment.  The  cost:  $90 
to  $100  million  each  to  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  $35  to  $50  million  each  in 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 

Chlorlnatlon.  which  Massachusetts  Is  now 
doing  during  the  recreation  season,  May  1  to 
September  15.  and  which  Connecticut  hopes 
to  start  doing  by  1968. 

Constant  and  forceful  pressure  on  Indus- 
tries to  clean  up  their  pollution. 

If  the  States  fumble  or  advance  too  slowly, 
the  Federal  Government  is  in  the  background 
ready  to  pick  up  the  ball.  Washington  has 
become  avidly  interested  In  natural  resources 
as  a  result  of  the  New  Frontier  and  Great 
Society  programs. 

Senator  Abraham  A.  Ribicoft's  bill  to  save 
the  Connecticut  as  a  national  parkway  and 
recreation  area,  if  passed,  is  sure  to  hasten 
Its  cleanup  as  would  another  bill  of  his  to 
Increase  Federal  aid  for  town  sewage  plants 
from  $100  to  $400  million  a  year. 

Washington's  big  stick,  however.  Is  the 
Muskie  bill  (S.  4) ,  now  up  for  action  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Edmtjnd 
S.  Muskie.  E>emocrat.  of  Maine,  with  Senator 
RiBicoFF  among  the  cosponsors,  would 
strengthen  the  Federal  role  in  ix>llutlon  con- 
trol by  taking  it  away  from  the  Public  Health 
Service,    a    branch    of    the    Depcirtment    of 


Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  giving 
it  to  a  new  HEW  branch  answerable  directly 
to  the  HEW  Secretary. 

This  would  be  recognition  of  a  view  the 
States  have  been  reluctant  to  accept — that 
water  pollution  is  more  than  a  health  prob- 
lem, that  it  affects  welfare  as  well. 

The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  author- 
ized the  HEW  secretary  to  set  Federal  stand- 
ards for  clean  water.  The  States  have  op- 
posed this,  fearing  that  Washington  will  not 
make  allowances  for  local  conditions — that 
Is,  the  practical  need  of  a  town  or  industry 
to  pollute  and  a  river's  ability  to  absorb  this 
pollution.  The  House,  going  along  with  the 
States,  amended  the  Federal  standards  out 
of  the  bill  and  threw  it  to  the  compromise 
committee. 

On  September  17.  the  committee  recom- 
mended passage  of  a  compromise  on  stand- 
ards— allowing  the  setting  of  Federal  stand- 
ards only  if  a  State  does  not  set  its  own 
standards  by  June  30.  1967,  or  If  a  State's 
standards  are  not  adequate. 

State  officials,  who  feel  they  are  doing  a 
good  Job,  would  prefer  to  see  Washington 
provide  money  but  otherwise  keep  hands 
off.  They  subscribe  to  a  statement  of  the 
engineers  Joint  council : 

"Pollution  of  water  should  be  regulated  at 
the  lowest  governmental  level  adequate  for 
the  particular  situation.  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion and  participation  should  be  limited  to 
the  administration  of  existing  laws  and  to 
research  investigation  and  guidance  upon 
which  sound  State  laws  and  local  regulations 
may  be  based." 

"If  Interstate  pacts  can't  get  the  States 
together,"  said  David  Wiggin,  chief  sanitary 
engineer  in  Connecticut's  State  health  de- 
partment, "then  we  need  Federal  legislation. 
But  we  don't  need  it  every  time  somebody 
complains.  Let's  not  insinuate  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  lost  without  the  Great  White 
Father  In  Washington." 

Mr.  Wise,  who  Joined  Connecticut's  water 
resources  commission  as  ■an  associate  engi- 
neer In  1928  and  has  been  director  since  it 
was  reorganized  in  1957,  believes  in  that 
agency's  stability  and  has  been  critical  when 
Washington  looked  over  its  shoulder. 

Of  the  1963  Public  Health  Service  report 
on  pollution  in  the  river.  Mr.  Wise  said: 

"It  does  not  represent  a  balanced  picture 
of  the  river's  condition  but  piirports  to  show 
it  in  the  most  unfavorable  light.  It  leaves 
the  Inference  that  pollution  has  robbed  the 
river  of  all  its  normal  useful  purposes. 

"It  emphasizes  recreational  uses  but  it  ig- 
nores the  fact  that,  in  the  reach  above  Hart- 
ford, shallow  water,  exposed  riverbed,  shoals, 
topography  and  physical  conditions  greatly 
restrict  its  use  for  waterborne  recreational 
activities  during  most  of  the  recreation  sea- 
son. 

"It  appears  to  discount  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  large  percentage  of  people  in 
this  area  who  prefer  sandy  beaches  and  salt 
water  to  muddy  riverbeds  even  If  the  fresh 
water  Is  clean. 

"It  neither  presents  meager  data  nor  offers 
criteria  In  support  of  its  conclusion  that  the 
river's  condition  endangers  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Connecticut,  nor 
does  it  offer  any  interpretation  of  that  state- 
ment. 

"It  •  •  •  Ignores  the  impractical  aspects  of 
controlling  the  frequent  contamination  of 
the  river  during  periods  of  rain  and  natural 
drainage  from  the  many  municipalities  and 
agricultural  lands  located  along  its  banks. 

"Finally,  the  report  does  not  acknowledge 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  pollution 
abatement  along  the  entire  river,  the  activi- 
ties which  are  now  directed  toward  acceler- 
ating these  programs  or  the  policy  for 
achieving  the  ultimate  goal — a  river  of 
beauty,  utility,  and  enjoyment." 

Mr.  Wise  advocated  continued  State  con- 
trol with  Federal  financial  help.  "Money," 
he  said,  "is  the  critical  nefd." 


"We  believe  in  State  authority,"  said  Mr. 
Taylor  in  Massachusetts.  "We  like  to  take 
advantage  of  natural  purification.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  would  raise  a  river  to  its 
highest  use." 

Mr.  Thieme,  of  Vermont,  said  parts  of  the 
Connecticut  River  should  be  like  the  Ruhr 
Valley,  which  is  often  cited  as  an  example 
of  Industry  and  beauty  living  together. 

Francis  J.  Larlviere,  executive  secretary  of 
the  New  England  Interstate  Pollution  Con- 
trol Commission,  feels  Federal  intervention 
will  mean  waste. 

"An  industry  or  an  individual  can  do  the 
pollution  control  Job  cheaper,"  he  said. 
"When  a  State  or  a  Federal  agency  enters  the 
picture,  you  get  a  lot  of  people  Just  looking 
over  other  people's  shoulders." 

And  costs  will  rise,  he  said,  because  tech- 
nology and  construction  will  not  be  able  to 
keep  up  with  the  outpouring  of  money  from 
Washington.  With  Jobs  for  all,  competition 
win  disappear  and  bids  will  be  higher.  A 
study,  he  said,  has  shown  that  bids  in  the 
accelerated  public  works  program  were  30 
percent  above  normal. 

A  group  of  Congressmen  opposing  Federal 
standards,  led  by  Representative  William  C. 
Cramer,  Republican,  of  Florida,  said  in  a 
report : 

"Standards  of  water  quality  are  concededly 
badly  needed  but  should  be  established  by 
the  State  and  local  agencies,  which  are  most 
familiar  with  all  aspects  of  the  matter  in  a 
given  locality.  Including  the  economic  impact 
of  establishing  and  enforcing  stringent  stand- 
ards of  water  quality." 

Furthermore,  the  group  said,  authorizing 
the  HEW  Secretary  to  set  standards  would 
discourage  the  States  from  developing  their 
own  plans  and  standards  and  it  would  give 
a  single  Federal  official  the  power  to  establish 
local  zoning  measures  since  he  would  be  con- 
trolling use  of  land  in  watershed  areas. 

There  are  many  arguments  in  favor  of 
Federal  power,  however. 

President  Johnson  himself  proposed  it  last 
February  8  to  Congress  in  his  message  on 
natural  beauty.  He  urged  legislation  to  "pro- 
vide, through  effective  water  quality  stand- 
ards, combined  with  a  swift  and  effective  en- 
forcement procedure,  a  national  program  to 
prevent  water  pollution  at  its  source  rather 
than  attempting  to  cure  pollution  after  it  oc- 
curs." 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
in  a  statement  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee early  this  year,  criticized  the  tradi- 
tional State  view  that  some  pollution  should 
always  be  allowed. 

"For  too  long,"  he  said,  "even  so-called 
good  waste  disposal  practice  has  been  geared 
merely  to  the  concept  of  limiting  pollution 
loads  to  the  assimilation  capacity  of  streams. 
This  is  a  negative  approach.  We  must  begin 
now  to  adopt  a  positive  approach  to  insure 
clean  water." 

Senator  Ribicoff.  champion  of  the  Con- 
necticut River,  has  emphasized  that  the 
States  must  stop  looking  at  pollution  as  a 
limited  health  and  welfare  problem  with  the 
focus  on  disease  prevention. 

"I  will  say  to  my  good  friends  in  the 
State  agencies,"  he  said  here  in  January  at  « 
meeting  of  fish  and  game  commissioners, 
"that  pollution  which  prevents  a  man  from 
fishing  or  a  child  from  swimming  or  a  teen- 
ager from  water  skiing  or  a  family  from  going 
to  the  beach  for  a  Sunday  picnic  certainly  has 
affected  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Federal  officials  agree  with  that  interpreta- 
tion of  the  term." 

Mr.  Ribicoff  has  also  noted  that  "prospects 
of  Federal  action  seem  to  expedite  compli- 
ance, oftentimes  in  situations  which  have 
dragged  through  State  and  local  courts  for 
years." 

"The  complaint  about  Invasion  of  States 
rights."  said  the  New  York  Times  in  an  edito- 
rial. "Is  the  rallying  cry  of  the  chemical. 
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leather,  paper,  steel,  power  and  other  indus- 
trial firms  that  oppose  Federal  action  because 
they  find  it  much  easier  to  put  pressxire  on 
State  and  local  governments." 

Murray  Stein,  HEW's  chief  enforcement  of- 
ficer in  the  water  pollution  field,  said  in  a 
talk  with  the  Times  in  his  Washington  office 
that  the  States  fear  of  an  insensitive  big 
brother  in  Washington  is  baseless. 

"Anyone  can  stop  pollution  by  denying  in- 
dustry and  population."  he  said.  "Our  chal- 
enge  is  controlling  them.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  pollution  in  a  vacuum.  Our  Job  is  to 
help  people.  One  way  to  help  people  Is  to 
make  sure  they  have  Jobs." 

Mr.  Stein  believes  each  waterway  is  unique 
and  should  be  treated  that  way. 

"All  we  ask."  he  said,  "is  that  once  a  State 
ap-ees  to  a  standard  It  should  be  lived  up  to. 
You  can't  set  a  25-mile-an-hour  speed  limit 
and  let  a  few  people  go  45." 

Even  Mr.  Ribicoff  doesn't  expect  perfec- 
tion. 

"It  would  be  unrealistic,"  he  said,  "to  ex- 
pect to  restore  the  river  to  the  pristine  con- 
dition of  bygone  days  (when  Adrian  Block 
sailed  it).  It  would  be  defeatist,  however, 
not  to  hope  and  to  work  tb  restore  it  to  a 
condition  that  will  permit  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  to  find  recreation — for  many 
of  them  release  from  the  pressures  of  crowded 
city  life." 

Increased  Federal  action,  whether  the 
States  like  it  or  not.  is  coming.  There  is  talk 
In  Washington  of  a  "massive"  antipollution 
effort  in  Congress  next  year,  now  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  gotten  his  top  priority 
medicare  and  civil  rights  programs. 

Bills  are  already  in  the  works.  The  Muskie 
bin  is  one.  The  Ribicoff  parkway  and  in- 
creased aid  bills  are  others.  Also  proposed — 
by  Representatives  John  S.  Monagan  and 
Robert  N.  Giaimo.  of  Connecticut,  as  well  as 
others — is  legislation  to  increase  Federal  aid 
in  various  ways  and  to  give  industries  a  3- 
year  tax  writeoff  on  antipollution  equipment. 
The  momentum  comes  from  a  renewed  inter- 
est in  natural  beauty  in  outdoor  recreation, 
awakened  by  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son. 

Meanwhile,  the  pace  of  State  programs  is 
quickening.  The  evergrowing  need  for  the 
Connecticut  River  as  a  recreational  strip,  a 
place  of  beauty  and  eventually  a  water  sup- 
ply Is  a  reality  that  can  no  longer  be  denied. 
The  heavy  pollution  that  now  defiles  It,  every- 
body realizes,  will  have  to  be  cleaned  up. 

This  generation,  as  a  result,  may  be  the 
lucky  one  that  sees  the  river  again  as  Yale 
President  Timothy  Dwight  did  in  the  early 
1800's.    He  wrote: 

"The  purity,  salubrity  and  sweetness  of  its 
waters,  the  frequency  and  elegance  of  its 
meanders,  its  absolute  freedom  from  all  aqua- 
tic vegetables,  the  uncommon  and  universal 
beauty  of  Its  banks — are  objects  which  no 
traveler  can  thoroughly  describe  and  no  read- 
er can  adequately  imagine." 

TO  THOSE  WHO  CARE THE  BEAUTITOL 

Seen  from  a  low-flying  airplane,  the  little 
pond  in  the  northern  tip  of  New  Hampshire 
seems  insignificant.  Boggy,  half  full  of 
vegetation,  its  couple  of  acres  hidden  in  scrub 
spruce,  it  Is  a  puddle  misplaced  high  on  a 
mountainside. 

It  Is  the  source  of  the  Connecticut  River. 

Called  Fourth  Connecticut  Lake,  the  pond 
1b  the  first  accumulation  of  water  that  will 
flow  404  miles  through  four  States — New 
Hampshire.  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  A  drop  of  rain  that  falls  here 
eventually  ends  up  in  Long  Island  Sound.  A 
drop  that  falls  600  feet  away,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  ridgeline  that  forms  the  Canadian 
border  ends  up  In  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
sea  at  the  heart  of  Canada's  Marltimes. 

Fourth  Lake  is  perched  on  Mount  Prospect, 
2.600  feet  above  sea  level.  It  Is  surrounded 
by  wild,  wooded,  bear  and  moose  country.  At 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  the  only  build- 


ing around,  a  red-roofed  customs  house  fly- 
ing the  Canadian  maple  leaf. 

"Almost  the  only  sound  that  relieves  the 
monotony  of  the  place,"  wrote  a  New 
Hampshire  geologist,  "is  the  croaking  of  the 
frogs,  and  this  must  be  their  paradise." 

From  Fourth  Lake,  the  river — at  this  point 
merely  a  stream  a  man  can  straddle — tumbles 
half  a  mile  to  the  Third  Connecticut  Lake, 
which  spreads  out  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain 500  feet  below.  It  flows  on  through 
Second  and  First  Connecticut  Lakes  and  then 
Lake  Francis.  From  the  air,  it  appears  only 
as  a  narrow  cut  In  the  trees  where  It  links 
the   lakes. 

The  river  bears  the  mark  of  man  almost 
from  the  beginning.  Route  3  winds  along 
Third  Lake  Into  Canada.  There  are  power 
dams  on  Second  and  First  Lakes  and  Lake 
Francis.  The  flrst  community  on  the  river 
in  Pittsburg.  N.H.,  a  lumber  town  whose 
small  white  houses  stretch  out  below  the 
Lake  Francis  dam,  20  miles  downstream  from 
the  source. 

At  Pittsburg,  the  Connecticut  stops  being 
a  lake  connector  and  becomes  a  full -formed 
river.  Here,  where  log  drives  to  Massachu- 
setts were  staged  as  late  as  1910,  the  river 
gurgles  over  a  rocky  bed,  ankle  deep  and  30 
feet  wide.  It  has  already  picked  up  its 
characteristic  tea  color  from  tannin,  the 
strong  dye  In  the  vegetation  along  its  banks. 
The  river  at  Pittsburg  begins  Its  long,  en- 
chanting, winding  way  to  the  sea  between 
the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  on  the  west 
and  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire 
on  the  east.  It  will  play,  as  one  writer  said, 
the  roles  of  "damsel,  vixen,  lusty  matron  and 
eccentric  dowager." 

It  will  go  through  a  watershed  of  11.265 
miles  (twice  the  size  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut) and  through  a  country  that  is  67  per- 
cent forest,  23  percent  farmland,  and  10  per- 
cent towns,  cities,  roads,  lakes,  and  rivers.  It 
will  spill  over  some  16  dams  on  its  main  route 
and  will  pick  up  water  from  16  major  and 
many  minor  tributaries.  The  width  of  its 
\'alley  will  generally  run  from  20  to  50  miles. 
The  river  itself  will  rarely  get  wider  than 
2,000  feet.  In  the  watershed  are  all  or  part 
of  368  towns — 94  in  New  Hampshire.  116  in 
Vermont.  99  in  Massachusetts,  and  59  in 
Connecticut — and  about  1.7  million  persons. 
At  West  Stewartstown,  N.H.,  11  miles  from 
Pittsburg,  the  river  takes  a  sharp  bend  south- 
ward and  assumes  the  grave  responsibility  of 
dividing  New  Hampshire  from  Vermont. 
The  line  runs,  not  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
but  at  the  waterline  on  the  Vermont  side, 
so  anyone  wishing  to  fish  on  the  river  must 
have  a  New  Hampshire  permit. 

As  testimony  to  the  mountainous  terrain, 
the  river  drops  1,500  feet  by  the  time  it 
reaches  West  Stewartstown.  The  descent 
from  here  on  is  gradual — 200  feet  in  50  miles. 
The  first  industry  on  the  river  is  New 
Hampshire's  largest,  the  Groveton  Paper 
Co.  in  Groveton.  about  70  miles  from  the 
source.  Here,  logs  Jam  the  river  from  bank 
to  bank,  waiting  to  be  processed  into  pulp. 
Two  mountains  of  logs  on  the  shore  tower 
over  nearby  houses  and  a  tiny  covered 
bridge.  Waste  taints  the  river  a  greenish 
white. 

Twenty  miles  south  of  Groveton,  the  Con- 
necticut swells  Into  a  lake  behind  the  upper 
dam  at  Fifteen  Mile  Falls.  Power  from  this 
and  the  lower  dam  lights  lamps  as  far  away 
as  Boston.  Barnet,  at  the  foot  of  the  falls, 
was  the  extreme  head  of  navigation  in  the 
early  1800's  although  the  practical  limit  was 
Wells  River  12  miles  downriver. 

Between  Barnet  and  Hanover,  home  of 
Dartmouth  College,  the  river  takes  some 
dramatic  turns,  sweeping  in  great  oxbows 
and  turning  on  Itself  to  form  shapes  that 
look  like  pretzels  and  the  longhand  "e." 

The  river  Is  so  crooked,  an  ancient  local 
historian  once  wrote,  that  a  hunter  could 
"stand  in  New  Hampshire,  fire  across  Ver- 


mont and  lodge  his  ball  In  New  Hampshire 
again." 

A  few  more  industries  appear  on  the  reach 
south  to  the  Massachusetts  line,  mostly  on 
the  New  Hampshire  side — paper  and  textile 
mills  in  the  Claremont-Newport  area  and 
paper  mills  and  a  tannery  in  Hinsdale. 

The  first  sign  of  sewage — cigarettes  in 
pools  of  waste — shows  up  between  Bellows 
Falls  and  Brattleboro,  Just  before  the  river 
enters  Massachusetts  at  Northfleld.  Yet, 
there  is  attraction  here.  At  Bellows  Falls, 
the  loitering  stream  becomes  a  foaming 
torrent  in  a  narrow,  rocky  channel,  rushing 
and  leaping  in  zigzags  to  a  grand  flnish  50 
feet  below.  (A  historian  with  a  penchant 
for  exaggeration  wrote  over  150  years  ago 
that  the  speed  and  pressure  of  the  water 
were  so  great  here  "between  the  pinching 
rocks"  that  an  iron  bar  could  not  be  forced 
into  it).  Brattleboro  is  .where  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling lived  for  a  while  and  wrote  "Captains 
Courageous." 

When  it  enters  Massachusetts,  the  river 
is  tranquil  again.  Now  In  one  of  its  most 
attractive  phases,  it  turns  through  lush 
fields,  cleaves  a  chasm  of  rock  and  winds 
through  a  quilt  of  vegetable  and  shade 
tobacco  farms.  At  Turners  Falls,  it  plays  a 
Joke  and  actually  flows  north  for  a  short 
distance,  then  settles  down  to  cleave  the 
green-rock  gorges  of  Deerfield  and  flow  by 
Moimt  Sugarloaf  into  the  land  of  the  dino- 
saurs around  Northampton  (the  footprints 
are  still  visible ) . 

The  river  idyll,  fairly  consistent  all  the 
way  down  from  Canada,  comes  to  a  stomach- 
turning  halt  at  Holyoke,  which  Author  Wil- 
liam Manchester  of  Middletown,  who  fol- 
lowed/the river  a  few  years  ago,  calls  the 
"eyesore  of  the  valley." 

"Here,"  he  said,  "the  river  plunges  60  feet 
and  an  intricate,  century-old  system  of  ca- 
nals provides  power  for  paper  factories  which 
repay  the  Connecticut  River  by  defiling  her 
waters  and  blighting  her  banks  with  Dlcken- 
sian  tenements." 

No  far  bel6w  on  the  opposite  bank,  where 
the  Chlcopee  River  enters  from  the  east  at 
Chicopee,  the  Connecticut  gets  sluggeH  vrtth 
its  heaviest  dose  of  pollution.  Human  waste 
from  Chicopee,  North  Wilbraham,  Ludlow 
and  Westover  Air  Force  Base  raises  the  bac- 
teria count  to  947,000  per  100  milliliters  (half 
a  cup) ,  or  947  times  the  maximum  for  swim- 
ming. Here  also  are  the  most  sludge  worms, 
which  thrive  on  organic  wastes  that  have 
settled  to  the  bottom.  Fifty-four  percent  of 
all  industrial  wastes  discharged  into  the  river 
between  Northampton  and  Rocky  Hill  enter 
here. 

The  Connecticut  River  is  virtually  a  sewage 
canal  from  Holyoke  to  the  State  line. 

It  spills  over  its  last  fall,  the  4-foot 
Enfield  Dam,  Just  after  crossing  the  line, 
cleans  Itself  a  bit  along  the  5-mile  Enfield 
Rapids  thanks  to  natural  purification  and 
dilution  from  the  relatively  clean  Farming- 
ton  River,  then  gets  belted  again  by  pollution 
from  the  Hockanum  River,  Hartford  and 
East  Hartford. 

At  Hartford,  the  river  begins  to  live  up  to 
its  name,  Indian  for  "long  tidal  river."  Tides 
here  average  1.2  feet  between  high  and  low 
water. 

Hartford  founder  Thomas  Hooker  Is  prob- 
ably whirling  in  his  grave  behind  Center 
Church  at  the  way  the  city  has  turned  its 
back  on  the  river.  In  his  day.  it  was  the  life- 
line to  the  sea  and  the  highway  to  the 
frontier  up  north.  Columbus  Boulevard,  now 
walled  off  from  the  river  by  dikes  and  high- 
ways, was  then  a  river  road  connecting  Hart- 
ford with  the  other  two  settlements  of  Wind- 
sor and  Wethersfield. 

The  river  was  vital  to  transportation  of 
freight  and  passengers  right  up  to  1931,  when 
the  city  of  Hartford  stopped  making  over- 
night trips  to  New  York.  Its  heyday  was  in 
the  early  I800's.  when  60-foot  fiatboats  nego- 
tiated the  canals  and  rapids  all  the  way  to 
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regulator,  a  vital  device  which  a  diver  treats 
like  a  fine  Swiss  watch,  can  be  wrecked  by 
the  oil  that  streaks  the  water. 

To  protect  themselves  against  debris,  the 
divers  wear  basketball  sneakers  and  work 
from  boats  instead  of  wading  out  from  shore. 
If  they're  lucky,  they  don't  get  snagged  on 
the  car  parts,  refrigerators,  fencing,  tin  cans. 
wire,  oil  drums,  and  other  Junk  on  the 
bottom. 

The  river's  turbidity — a  tea-colored 
trade^center  'beca^e'^the     opaqueness  caused  partly  by  vegetation  and 


was  built  In  1829,  goods  were  taken  to  Ware 
house  Point    it  the  foot  of  Enfield  Rapids, 
stored  there  and  eventually  taken  by  wagon 
to  tK)ats  above. 

Tall-masted  vessels  stood  two  and  three 
deep  in  the  Hartford  harbor  in  the  days  of 
sail.  To  the  frustration  of  skippers,  a  sail- 
ing ship  took  2  weeks  to  get  from  the  West 
Indies  to  Old  Saybrook  and  another  2  weeks 
to  sail  up  the  winding  river  to  Hartford. 
Wethersfleld,  a  privateers'  nest  in  the  Revo- 
lution, became  a 
river  then  looped  south  there  (in  what  is  now 
Wethersfleld  Cove),  the  straw  that  btoke 
many  a  captain's  back. 

Prom  Hartford  to  Middletown,  the  ilver  is 
surprisingly  empty  of  activity.  The  banks 
are  thick  with  uninterrupted  foliage.  Civ- 
ilization seem^  far  away.  But  the  reason 
is  simple:  The  banks  are  low  and  level  and 


partly  by  pollution — defies  countermeasures. 

"You  can't  see  a  foot  in  front  of  you  down 
there,"  Lieutenant  Pilon  said.  "Lights  don't 
help.    You  have  to  search  by  feel." 

Training  Officer  Dennis  Hurley  s.ild  that  5 
feet  down,  a  diver  can  no  longer  see  daylight 
overhead. 

'He  has  to  rely  on  his  bubbles  to  see  which 


flo^dTnge   U  hlg^so  con;t;;cUon  hi^ 'been     way  Is  up,"  he  -Id  "but  he  has  to  look  quick. 


light  and  most  of  the  land  is  used  for  farm- 
ing. 

At  Middletown,  the  river's  principal  port 
In  the  late  1700's,  the  river  gets  busy  again 
but  does  not  suffer  too  much  pollution. 
Middletown  treats  and  chlorinates  Its  sew- 
age. Chances  are  good  the  river  will  become 
suitable  for  swimming  again  below  East 
Haddam. 

Prom  Middletown  southward,  the  Con- 
necticut is  as  lovely  as  anywhere  In  Its 
upper  reaches.  And  It  has  the  added  appeal 
of  salt  marches  below  Hamburg,  where  the 
river  becomes  briny  7  miles  from  the  sound. 

This  Is  the  .«tretch  that  Impre.ssed  Interior 
Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall  on  his  recent  river 
trip  In  connection  with  the  proposal  to  make 
the  river  a  national  parkway. 

The   banks   along  these  last   25   miles   of 


The  bubbles  are  only  visible  for  about  a  foot. 

Divers  alw.iys  maintain  positive  buoyancy 
when  they're  working  in  the  Connecticut. 
This  enables  them  to  float  up  If  they  get  Into 
trouble. 

In  contrast,  the  diver's  train  In  the  No.  5 
reservoir  in  Farmlngton  where  a  man  work- 
ing on  the  bottom  50  feet  down  can  be  ob- 
served from  the  surface.  In  a  search  for 
bodies  In  a  mica  quarry  in  Cromwell  a  few 
years  ago  divers  could  see  daylight  70  feet 
overhead  and  could  see  15  feet  ahe.id  of  them, 
despite  the  unreal  glitter  of  myriad  specks  of 
mica  In  the  water. 

The  turbid  river  hides  bodies  well. 

Two  years  ago,  a  boy  drowned  at  Hartford's 
Riverside  Park  and  disappeared.  A  diver, 
taking  p.irt  In  his  first  search  for  a  body  was 
groping  b'lindly  along  the  bottom  muck  when 
his  hands  suddenly  touched  the  boy.     The 


river  are  full  of  attract  ons-the  Goodspeed  panicked  and  shot  to  the  surface.    Al 

Opera  House  at  Middletown,  foi.r  shoreline  P  ^^^  j^^^^,^^  ^^  ^^^  j,^     ^^^  ^een 

State  parks^  Gillette  Castle  high  on  a  hill        j^  ^1,,^^^  .^^  o^^er  divers  went  down  re- 
at  East  Haddam.  a  mixture  of  modern  and     P;Jg^,y    j^  could  not  be  found  again.     Six 

days  later,  it  came  up  downriver. 


colonial  homes  and  numeroxis  boat  moorings. 

Selden  Creek,  making  an  Islantl  of  Selden 
Neck  Just  below  Hudlyme,  Invites  the  canoe- 
ist or  small  boat  owner  to  explore  Its  long, 
narrow  channel,  which  divides  marshes  from 
wooded  cliffs. 

At  Old  Saybrook,  the  river  completes  Its 
long  Journey  and  empties  Into  the  sea.  pour- 
ing a  dally  average  of  over  11  billion  gallons 
of  fresh  water  into  the  sound.  Because  of 
the  Saybrook  sandbar,  curse  of  ship  cap- 
tains since  colonial  days,  the  Connecticut  is 
unique  among  rivers  in  not  having  a  major 
city  at  the  mouth. 

Prom  the  little  mountainside  pond  near 
the  Canadian  border  to  Old  Saybrook,  the 
river  rarely  loses  Its  charm.  Those  who  get 
to  know  it  Invariably  agree  with  a  historian 
who  WTote  In  the  early  1800's: 

"This  stream  may  perhaps  with  more  pro- 
prietv  than  any  other  in  the  world  be  named 
the  Beautiful  River." 

"YOU    CAN'T    SEE    A    FOOT    II*    FRONT    DOWN 
THERE" 

Hartford  police  skindivers  know  what  it's 
like  to  swim  in  the  murky,  dirty  Connecticut 
River.  They  go  in  It  to  recover  bodies,  guns, 
and  loot. 

"We  have  to  go  In,"  said  Lt.  Robert  Pllon. 
he.\d  of  the  13-min  team.  "The  bottom  is  so 
covered  with  debris  It's  Impossible  to 
grapple." 

Swimming  for  them  Is  anything  but  care- 
free. They  have  to  worry  about  disease 
equipment  damage,  debris,  and  turbidity. 

The  men  guard  against  disease  by  having 
typhoid  and  tetanus  shots  periodically  and. 
usually,  boosters  after  they  have  been  In  the 
river.  Even  then,  some  have  gotten  sick. 
The  bacteria  In  the  river  can  also  cause  dys- 
entery, diarrhea,  and  other  Illnesses. 

Equipment  must  be  carefully  tended. 
Suits  win  rot  If  the  algae  Is  not  scrubbed  off 
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CHEAP    SEWAGE    TREATMENT 

Cities  looking  for  a  cheap  but  efficient 
way  of  treating  their  sewage  may  find  the 
answer  in  an  ancient  resource,  coal. 

The  Rand  Development  Corp.  of  Cleve- 
land, seeking  new  markets  for  the  coal  In- 
dustry, believes  It  has  found  an  important 
one  in  sewage  treatment. 

The  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
piu-tment  in  Washington  thinks  it  may  be 
a  breakthrough,  has  awarded  Rand  a  $617,000 
contract  to  build  a  small  pilot  plant. 

"It's  the  kind  of  Idea  that  is  so  simple 
it  could  be  great,"  said  Murray  Stein,  HEW's 
chief  enforcement  officer  In  the  water  pol- 
lution field.  "It's  like  the  paper  clip.  You 
wonder  why  nobody  ever  thought  of  It 
before." 

Activated  charcoal  has  been  tried  in  the 
past  as  a  final  polishing-off- agent  in  the 
filtering  process,  Mr.  Stein  said,  but  nobody 
had  thought  of  using  it  at  the  beginning 

Basically.  Rand's  Idea  Is  to  grind  coal  down 
to  the  gralnlness  of  sugar  and  then  filter 
raw  waste  through  It. 

A  1.500-gallon-an-hour  plant  It  has  been 
operating  for  the  last  20  months  in  Cleve- 
land has  removed  80  to  85  percent  of  organic 
matter,  90  percent  of  detergents.  85  percent 
of  phosphates,  and  100  percent  of  odor. 

What's  more,  the  coal  can  still  be  burned 
niter  it  has  become  saturated.  A  city  can 
thus  reduce  costs  by  selling  It  to  power- 
plants  or  using  it  Itself. 

Rand  estimates  it  will  take  5  tons  of  coal 
to  treat  a  million  gallons  of  sewage. 

The  Hartford  Metropolitan  District's  big 
sewage  plant  at  Brainard  Field  treats  an 
average  of  39  million  gallons  a  day,  so  would 
need  195  tons  of  coal  dally. 

But  the  MDC  would  have  no  trouble  get- 
ting rid  of  the  coal.    The  Hartford  Electric 


Light  Co.s  powerplant  at  South  Meadows 
uses  an  average  of  1,000  tons  dally,  and  Its 
Middletown  plant  uses  3,000  tons  a  day. 
Each  plant  has  equipment  to  grind  the  coal 
down  to  the  gralnlness  of  talcvun,  the  con- 
sistency at  which  It  is  blown  Into  the  boilers 
to  be  burned. 

A  Rand  official  said  operation  costs  have 
not  been  figured  out  yet,  but  will  certainly 
be  less  than  that  for  the  activated  sludge 
process,  a  secondary  treatment  with  which 
the  MDC  is  experimenting  as  a  possibility 
for  it."  Hartford  plant. 

The  Hartford  plant  now  gives  primary 
treatment — chopping  up  and  removing  large 
material  from  sewage,  taking  out  grit  and 
settling  out  the  suspended  solids.  The 
method  Is  35  to  50  percent  effective  In  clean- 
ing polluted  water. 

The  most  popular  form  of  secondary  treat- 
ment now — the  kind  used  by  the  MDC  in  its 
new  Poquonnock  plant — Is  the  trickling  filter 
method.  In  this  treatment,  the  primary  ef- 
fluent Is  further  cleaned  by  spraying  it 
through  a  rotating  boom  over  crushed  roc's 
Inhabitated  by  bacteria  that  oxidize  organic 
matter. 

The  activated  sludge  process,  and  Its  modi- 
fications, contact  stabilization  and  step 
aeration,  oxidize  the  primary  effluent  by 
bubbling  air  up  through  It,  much  as  a  piunp 
does  In  a  home  fish  aquarium.  They  are 
about  85  percent  efficient. 

Metcalf  &  Eddy  of  Boston.  MDC's  con- 
sultant engineers,  have  estimated  It  will 
cost  $7,322,000  to  add  secondary  treatment 
to  the  Hartford  plant. 

STATEMENT    BY    SENATOR    RIBICOFF 

I  conmiend  the  Hartford  Times  for  Its  con- 
cern with  the  future  of  the  Connecticut 
River. 

As  you  know  so  well,  the  Connecticut 
River  Is  a  priceless  heritage — not  only  for 
Conectlcut  but  for  New  England  and  the 
Nation.  But  If  future  generations  are  to 
enjoy  Its  beauty,  all  of  us — public  officials 
at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels,  in- 
dustry, private  organizations,  and  concerned 
Individuals — must  work  together  to  clean  It 
up  and  preserve  Its  scenic  splendor. 

Cleaning  up  the  river  Is  more  than  a  mat- 
ter of  beauty.  In  15  years,  the  Connecticut 
River  win  be  one  of  our  most  Important 
sources  of  Ufe-giving  water— for  drinking, 
for  industry,  and  for  the  hundreds  of  uses 
of  our  urban  civilization. 

Time  Is  running  out  and,  for  these  rea- 
sons, I  have  moved  on  two  fronts :  To  estab- 
lish a  Connecticut  River  National  Parkway 
and  Recreation  Area;  and  to  quadruple  the 
Federal  effort  In  water  pollution  control. 

I  Intend  to  do  everything  possible  to  have 
my  bills  enacted  into  law,  but  It  will  take 
public  awareness  and  cooperation  to  Insure 
that  the  efforts  to  save  the  Connecticut  River 
are  successful.  I  take  off  my  hat  to  the 
Hartford  Times  for  the  great  contribution 
it  is  making  to  the  battle. 


RECESS   TO    12    O  CLOCK   NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  now  reached  the  time  at  which  the 
Senator  from  Utah  was  authorized  by 
the  majority  leader  to  move  that  the 
Senate  take  a  recess.  Therefore,  under 
the  authority  given  me  by  the  majority 
leader.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrqjf- 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (ar3 
o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  imtil  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 12,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  October  11  (legislative  day  of 
October  1).  1965: 

U.S.  Marshal 

William  H.  Terrill,  of  Colorado,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Colorado  for  the 
term  of  4  years,     (Reappointment.) 

U.S.  Circuit  Judge 
Wilfred  Feinberg,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge,  second  circuit,  vice  Thurgood 
Marshall. 

Associate  Judge 
Charles  W.  Halleck,  of  Maryland,  to  be  as- 
sociate  Judge  of  the   District  of   Columbia 
(Jourt  of  General  Sessions  for  the  term  of 
10  years,  vice  Harry  Lee  Walker,  resigned. 

Ambassadors  Extraordinary  and 

PLENIPOTi:NTI.*RY 

Hermann  P.  EHts,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Por- 
eign  Service  officer  of  class  2,  to  be  Ambassa- 


dor E.xtraordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Pranklin  H.  Williams,  of  California,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Ghana. 

William  M.  Rountree,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

William  H.  Weathersby,  of  California,  a 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer  of  class  1,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Republic  of  the  Sudan,  vice  William  M. 
Rountree. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  October  11  (legislative  day  of 
October  1),  1965: 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Charles   A.   Webb,   of   Virginia,   to   be   an 
Interstate    Commerce    Commissioner    for    a 
term  of  7  years  expiring  December  31,  1972. 
(Reappointment.) 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Whitney  GlUilland,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  the 
term  of  6  years  expiring  December  31,  1971. 
(Reappointment.) 

In  the  Coast  Guard 
Tlie  nominations  beginning  Edward  L. 
Bailey  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and  end- 
ing Charles  H.  Leckrone  to  be  lieutenant 
commander,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  September  24,  1965- 
and 

Tlie  nominations  beginning  Frank  C. 
Morgret  III  to  be  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Stephen  L.  Richmond  to  be  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  September  20,  1965. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Horton  Salutes  Polish  Americans  on 
Pulaski  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11, 1965 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Count 
Casimir  Pulaski  came  to  these  shores  to 
serve  the  cause  of  freedom  by  fighting  in 
the  American  Continental  Army  com- 
manded by  Gen.  George  Washington. 
He  received  an  appointment  from  the 
Continental  Congress  as  one  of  Washing- 
ton's cavalry  commanders,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  many  engagements 
with  the  enemy.  While  leading  an  at- 
tack to  relieve  the  captured  city  of  Sav- 
annah, Ga.,  he  received  the  wounds  from 
which  he  later  died  on  October  11,  1779. 
It  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  from 
battle  wounds  of  this  great  American 
patriot,  and  this  great  Pole,  Casimir  Pu- 
laski, that  we  observe  here  in  this  Cham- 
ber. 

He  fought  the  Russian  domination  of 
Poland,  and  he  fought  the  British  domi- 
nation of  America.  It  is  his  memory  and 
his  achievement  in  these  causes  that  we 
celebrate  today  on  the  186th  anniversary 
of  his  heroic  death. 

His  military  career  in  America  was 
tragically  short.  In  September  of  1777, 
Pulaski  served  with  Washington  at  the 
battle  of  Brandywine,  and  fought  with 
great  distinction.  He  commanded  the 
cavalry  during  the  winter  of  1777  at 
Trenton,  and  later  at  Flemington.  He 
served  with  General  Wayne  in  scouting 
'or  supplies  for  the  starving  troops  at 
Valley  Forge. 

In  March  of  1778,  Pulaski  was  asked 
w  organize  an  independent  cavalry  corps. 
He  established  headquarters  at  Balti- 
more from  which  he  was  sent  to  protect 
American  suppUes  at  Egg  Harbor,  N.J., 
where  his  legion  was  ambushed  and  de- 


feated because  of  information  given  to 
the  British  by  a  deserter.  Indian  mas- 
sacres in  the  Cherry  Valley  caused 
Pulaski  to  be  sent  to  Minisink  on  the 
Delaware  River.  After  3  months  there 
he  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  support  of 
General  Lincoln  in  South  Carolina. 

He  arrived  at  Charleston  in  May  of 
1779,  and  was  defeated  by  the  superior 
forces  of  General  Provost.  Joining  Gen- 
eral Lincoln  and  the  French  fleet  in  their 
attack  on  Savannah,  he  bravely  charged 
the  enemy  lines  at  the  head  of  his  cav- 
aliy,  and  fell  gravely  wounded.  He  was 
removed  to  one  of  the  ships  of  the  fleet, 
the  Wasp,  whose  surgeons  were  unable 
to  help  him,  and  he  died  on  board. 

His  was  a  gallant  death  in  the  cause 
of  his  adopted  country,  and  worthy  of 
remembrance  on  this  day  by  all  AmeriA 
cans,  whatever  their  descent  may  b^ 
Polish   Americans   should   take   specif 
pride  in  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  the  American  Republic  a  Pole 
was  at  the  head  of  an  heroic  cavalry 
charge  against  the  enemy  of  this  new 
country  dedicated  to  liberty.   Since  those 
days,  Polish  Americans  have  made  many 
contributions    to    American    struggles 
against  tyrarmy.    In  so  doing  they  have 
followed  the  example  set  for  them  and 
for  all  Americans  by  the  brave  Pulaski. 
Americans  of  Polish  descent,  like  their 
great  hero.  Count  Casimir  Pulaski,  have 
died  in  the  defense  of  freedom  while 
fighting   in   the  Armed   Forces   of  the 
United  States.    During  the  height  of  the 
fighting    of    World    War   n.    President 
Roosevelt  recognized  the  extent  of  the 
service   and  sacrifices  made  by  Polish 
Americans  when  he  told  the  Polish  Amer- 
ican Congress  in  Buffalo  on  May  28, 1944, 
that,  "All  of  us  are  proud  of  the  unspar- 
ing efforts  of  this  group  of  Americans  in 
our  war  effort,  at  the  front,  in  our  fac- 
tories, and  on  our  farms." 

Some  Polish  American  mothers  had  as 
many  as  11  sons  on  active  duty  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  estimated  that  from 
900,000  to  1,000,000  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  saw  active  duty  in  our  Army, 


Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War.  Over  a 
hundred  Polish  American  priests  served 
as  chaplains.  Whether  they  were  on  the 
battlefield  or  on  the  home  front,  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  descent  served  the  United 
States  during  the  war  with  a  full  measure 
of  devotion,  just  as  they  do  today.  Then, 
as  now,  they  were  true  to  the  momory  of 
Pulaski. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  our  land,  by 
Presidential  proclamation,  and  especially 
in  my  home  State  of  New  York,  by 
gubernatorial  proclamation,  this  day. 
October  11,  is  being  observed  as  Pulaski 
Day.  For  their  pertinence  to  my  re- 
marks and  their  further  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  this  great  Polish  patriot,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  the  text  of  President 
Johnson's  and  Governor  Rockefeller's 
proclamations. 

Proclamation  3665— General  Pot^aski's  Me- 
morial Day,  1965,  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America 

Whereas  Casimir  Pulaski,  Polish  patriot 
and  valiant  defender  of  freedom,  offered  his 
services  to  the  Continental  Army  during  the 
American  War  for  Independence;  and 

Whereas  Congress  acknowledged  his  bril- 
liant military  leadership  at  Brandywine  by 
awarding  him  the  rank  of  brigadier  general 
and  allowing  him  to  form  an  independent 
corps  of  cavalry  and  light  Infantry  which  won 
acclaim  as  Pulaski's  Legion;   and 

Whereas  this  year  marks  the  186th  anni- 
versary of  his  death  from  wounds  received 
while  leading  a  cavalry  charge  during  the 
siege  of  Savannah,  Ga.;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  proper  that  the  American 
people  continue  to  pay  grateful  tribute  to 
General  Pulaski  for  his  heroic  sacrifice  in 
freedom's  cause,  and  to  the  manifold  and 
continuing  contributions  of  Polish  Ameri- 
cans In  the  defense  and  progress  of  this 
Nation; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  L3mdon  B.  Johnson,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  Monday,  October  11,  1965, 
as 'General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day;  and  I 
direct  the  af>proprIate  Government  ofBcIals 
to  display  the  flag  of  the  United  States  on  all 
Government  buildings  on  that  day.  I  aOso 
Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve the  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  In 
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honor  of  the  memory  of  General  Pulaski  and 
the  noble  cause  for  which  he  gave  his  life. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  c.iused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  afBxed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  third 
day  of  August  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1965. 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  190th. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

By  the  President: 

Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State. 

PROCL  A  M  ATIO  N 

October  11,  1965.  will  mark  the  186th  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  Count  Caslmlr 
Pulaski.  Brigadier  General  of  the  Continen- 
tal Army.  Wounded  at  the  Battle  of 
Savannah  while  leading  a  cavalry  charge,  this 
gallant  leader  of  Poland's  fight  for  In- 
dependence gave  his  life  In  order  that  Ameri- 
ca might  be  free. 

If  General  Pulaski  were  alive  today  he 
would  see  the  Nation  he  helped  to  create 
grown  to  be  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
country  in  the  world.  He  would  expect  it  to 
be  a  haven  for  those  who  seek  liberty  and  a 
champion  of  those  who  are  oppressed. 

Today  Poland,  the  land  of  General 
Pulaski's  birth,  his  homeland  for  which  he 
fought  unsuccessfully  as  head  of  the  Con- 
federation of  Bar.  is  once  more  under  the 
domination  of  the  foreign  power  whose 
shackles  he  had  sought  to  remove.  Pulaski's 
spirit  Is  still  alive  in  his  people  here  and 
overseas.  Poland  was  not  lost  In  Pulaski's 
day.     It  Is  not  lost  today. 

On  this  occasion  therefore,  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  one  of  Poland's  most  lllustrlotis 
sons,  we  call  upon  all  who  love  freedom  to 
remember  in  their  prayers  and  resolves  the 
gallant  people  of  Poland — still  our  alUes  In 
our  efforts  to  preserve  freedom  wherever  it  is 
found  m  the  world. 

New  Yorkers  of  Polish  origin  quite  properly 
commemorate  General  Pulaski  with  parades 
and  other  appropriate  festivities. 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  here- 
by proclaim  October  11,  1965,  as  Pulaski  Day 
in  New  York  State. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Privy  Seal 
of  the  State  at  the  Capitol  in  the  City  of 
Albany  this  16th  day  of  September  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-five. 

Nelson  A.  Rockefelleb. 

By  the  Governor : 
William  J.  Ronan, 

Secretary  to  the  Governor. 


Rural  Youth  in  a  Changing  Environment— 
A  Report  by  Ruth  Cowan  Nash,  of  the 
National  Conference,  Sponsored  by  the 
National  Committee  for  Children  and 
Youth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRCIKIA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

"^  Monday,  October  11, 1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  national  conference  on  the  problems 
of  rural  youth  in  a  changing  environ- 
ment was  held  at  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity in  Stillwater  in  1963. 

The  objectives  were  to  bring  into  na- 
tional focus  the  complex  problems  of 
youth;  to  understand  what  causes  these 


problems  and  to  provide  suitable  answers. 

Many  of  the  Nations  top  educators 
participated  in  this  conference,  includ- 
ing Dr.  Paul  A.  Miller,  president  of  West 
Virginia  University,  and  conference  co- 
chairman. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Cowan  Nash,  an  able  author 
and  also  a  West  Virginian,  edited  the  re- 
port of  the  conference  which  provided  a 
factual  summary.  Considerable  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  needs  of  special 
groups,  including  Negro.  American  In- 
dian. Spanish-American  youth  and  also 
children  of  migrant  workers.  The  rec- 
ommendations of  the  conference  are 
presented  in  "Rural  Youth  in  a  Chang- 
ing Environment."  and  there  is  also  an 
interesting  "Profile  of  the  Rural  Juvenile 
Court  Judge."  Included  in  the  Appendix. 

Winthrop  Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the 
conference,  in  his  keynote  address  stated 
that  he  was  gratified  in  the  answers  of 
youth  relative  to  self-employment  or 
working  for  the  Grovernment  or  a  large 
corporation.  The  individualism  of  the 
majority  came  out  when  they  replied 
that  they  would  rather  be  on  "their 
own,"  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  admired  the 
spunk  of  this  generation.    He  said : 

Today,  young  people  by  and  large  are 
literate,  Intelligent,  vibrant  with  courageous 
response  to  life.  They  are  challenged  by  an 
educational  experience  that  far  exceeds  any- 
thing which  confronted  past  generations. 

Many  students  from  varied  back- 
grounds were  interviewed  in  a  study 
analyzed  by  Dr.  William  Osborne.  Ar- 
kansas State  Teachers  College.  From 
these  interviews  came  an  insight  into 
the  thinking  of  rural  youth— their  views, 
fears,  challenges,  and  hopes  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

As  Dr.  Miller  stated: 

Rural  young  people  are  acquiring  skills 
and  work  habits  to  go  with  tbem  which,  to 
considerable  degree,  may  not  relate  to  apti- 
tude or  aspiration;  may  not  be  realistic  In 
terms  of  employment  In  or  out  of  the  rural 
community,  and  in  fact,  may  be  oriented 
to  Jobs  or  occupations  that  are  obsolescent 
and  disappearing. 

This  characteristic  Is  rooted  In  the  very 
complex  nature  of  values  in  the  rural  com- 
munity. In  the  lagging  aspirations  of  the 
family,  In  the  quantity  and  quality  of  edu- 
cational and  other  community  services,  and 
In  the  presence  of  special  features  of  the 
community  expressed  through  race,  minor- 
ity groups,  and  the  extent  of  delinquency 
and  retardation. 

Since  the  rural  child  Is  up  against  the  nat- 
ural reality  of  family,  community,  and  kin- 
ship, we  must  face  the  possibility  that  the 
range  and  quality  of  his  visual  and  verbal 
impressions.  In  and  out  of  school,  tend  to 
limit  his  knowledge  about  alternatives  in 
work  as  in  other  fields,  to  reduce  his  ability 
to  deal  with  abstractions  and  concepts,  and 
to  emphasize  a  probably  Inward-facing  dis- 
position toward  change. 

If  this  characterization  Is  correct,  we  must 
conclude  that  rurality  exacts  the  price  from 
Its  young  of  relatively  less  awareness  of  the 
nonfarm  world. 


in  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion of  which  I  am  an  active  member, 
our  schools  will  be  strengthened. 

Among  other  suggestions  were:  First, 
increasing  the  awareness  of  rural  youth; 
second,  mobilize  the  rural  community  for 
action;  third,  initiate  and  expand  related 
educational  programs;  fourth,  improve 
programs  in  guidance  and  counseling; 
fifth,  expand  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment; sixth,  provide  necessary  commu- 
nity services;  seventh,  foster  moral  and 
spiritual  values;  eighth,  assist  in  adjust- 
ments to  urban  living  and  to  conduct  ap- 
propriate research. 

The  areas  of  concern  in  West  Virginia 
were  education,  prevention  of  dropouts, 
and  youth  employment,  as  well  as  the  de- 
velopment of  human  resources  and  eco- 
nomic resources.  Also  needed  are  ways 
of  extending  basic  services  to  remote 
areas  and  job  training,  not  for  specific 
skills  that  may  become  obsolete,  but  to 
train  young  people  to  live  in  an  era  of 
change  and  in  urban  situations.  The 
latter  is  being  accomplished  by  the  Job 
Corps  centers,  exemplified  by  two  now 
functioning  well  in  West  Virginia,  and 
more  being  planned  for  our  State. 


Memorial  Dedication  to  the  Late  B.  Carroll 
Reece 


Prom  this  frank  discussion,  the  con- 
ference gained  an  insight  into  the  tsrpes 
of  adversities  rural  youths  face. 

The  postconference  activities  included 
reports,  one  of  the  foremost  being  the 
strengthening  of  our  schools.  This  is  so 
fundamental  to  an  increased  awareness 
and  with  the  passage  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  which  was  considered 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11,1965 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  an  honor  to  be  present 
yesterday,  October  10,  at  the  memorial 
dedicated  to  the  late  B.  Carroll  Reece 
who  served  the  First  District  of  Tennes- 
see so  faithfully  for  more  than  three 

d6C£ld6S 

First  elected  to  the  67th  Congress. 
Representative  Reece  served,  except  for 
two  short  periods,  until  his  death  on 
March  19.  1961.  He  is  well  remembered 
as  a  dedicated  statesman  and  Republi- 
can who  also  served  as  National  Repub- 
lican Chairman  during  1946-48. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  excellent  remarks  of  another 
outstanding  Republican.  Jimmy  Quillen, 
who  gave  the  dedication  speech.  Those 
of  you  who  served  in  Congress  with  Mr. 
Reece  will  be  especially  interested  in  this 
fine  tribute  by  our  colleague.  Mr. 
Quillen. 

I  am  indeed  honored  to  have  the  privilege 
of  being  here  today  and  to  have  .this  oppor- 
tunity of  participating  in  the  dedication  of 
the  B.  Carroll  Reece  Memorial  Museimi  and 
Archives,  a  lasting  memorial  to  our  beloved 
friend. 

My  feelings  are  so  profound  because  I 
know  that  Carroll  Reece  would  be  especially 
pleased  to  have  this  building,  which  Is  named 
In  his  honor,  located  on  the  campus  of  East 
Tennessee  State  University  and  In  the  dis- 
trict that  he  loved  so  well.  He  was  always 
Interested  In  the  growth  of  East  Tennessee 
State  College,  as  he  knew  It,  and  he  would 
have  been  extremely  proud  to  have  known  U 
as  a  vmlverslty. 
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I  know,  too,  that  everyone  who  is  here 
today  shares  the  same  pride  as  I  do  In  the 
dedication  of  this  living  memorial. 

It  is  not  only  a  memorial  to  Carroll 
Reece — It  is  also  a  tribute  to  his  loving  wife 
and  helpmate  through  all  of  his  trials  and 
tribulations,  his  successes  and  his  glories,  the 
Honorable  Louise  G.  Reece,  who  is  with  us 
today.  It  Is  also  a  tribute  to  their  lovely 
daughter.  Louise,  and  their  lovely  grandchll- . 
dren,  who  are  also  present. 

A  former  university  professor  himself,  Mr. 
Reece  watched  closely  the  developments  In 
American  education  when  he  left  the  col- 
lege classroom  to  serve  his  country  and  his 
district  In  the  Halls  of  Congress.  One  of  his 
strongest  desires  was  that  our  educational 
system  would  instill  In  our  people  those  vir- 
tues which  build  strong  and  noble  charac- 
ters. He  Insisted  that  "freedom  was  for 
strong  men."  and  that  each  man  must  ac- 
cept the  "moral  responsibility  to  be  free." 

Carroll  Reece  could  well  ask  and  expect  the 
virtues  he  did  of  our  people  because  he  prac- 
ticed them  so  well  himself.  For  he  was  a 
man  of  great  faith,  of  outstanding  personal 
courag*.  both  In  war  and  in  peace.  He  also 
was  a  man  of  great  Intellect  and  unquestion- 
able Integrity.  He  had  a  wonderful  sense  of 
humor  and  there  was  no  bitterness  ever  In 
his  heart  toward  those  who  did  not  agree 
with  him.  If  there  was  ever  a  gentleman 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  It  was  Car- 
roll Reece.  The  charm  of  his  manner,  the 
warmth  of  his  friendship,  and  his  straight- 
forward character  inspired  confidence  and 
courage.  He  gave  of  himself  without  re- 
serve and  he  was  unafraid. 

If  we  recall  for  a  moment  the  inspiring 
story  of  his  life,  we  will  think  first  of  that 
large  but  proud  family  from  which  he  went 
forth  into  the  world  to  become  nationally, 
yes,  even  internationally  known.  His  life 
exemplifies  that  a  man  from  lowly  begin- 
nings can  attain  majestic  heights. 

One  of  13  children,  he  pursued  his  edu- 
cation from  Watauga  Academy  to  Carson- 
Newman  College,  and  then  on  to  New  York 
University  for  the  study  of  law.  and  to  the 
University  of  London  for  advanced  study. 
When  he  completed  his  graduate  studies,  he 
returned  to  New  York  University  as  an 
assistant  Instructor.  But  his  patriotism  and 
loyalty  to  his  country  soon  drew  his  path 
to  the  U.S.  Army. 

During  World  War  I,  Carroll  Reece  bravely 
fought  on  the  front  lines  for  210  days.  Ris- 
ing from  the  rank  of  private  to  lieutenant,  he 
was  appointed  to  command  the  3d  Bat- 
talion of  the  102d  Regiment  at  the  very  mo- 
ment in  1918  when  the  fighting  was  most  In- 
tense. He  performed  so  well,  so  bravely, 
and  with  so  much  soldierlike  ability,  that  he 
was  awarded  an  extraordinary  number  of 
decorations  and  citations. 

Both  France  and  the  United  States  com- 
mended him  for  his  "energy.  Initiative,  and 
militan,'  ability  of  a  high  order."  He  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross, 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  the  Purple 
Heart,  and  many  more.  He  was  personally 
cited  for  his  bravery  by  General  Pershing 
and  Marshal  Petaln. 

When  he  returned  to  civilian  life,  he  be- 
c?Jne  the  director  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  of  New  York  University. 
Later  he  passed  the  Tennessee  bar.  He  was 
also  a  successful  banker  and  businessman. 
But  his  greatest  accomplishments  will  be 
those  he  made  as  he  served  our  country 
and  the  people  of  the  First  District  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  His  interests  were  the  hopes 
and  desires  of  his  people,  for  whom  he 
labored  for  over  40  years— as  Congressman 
and  as  national  chairman  of  his  party.  His 
success  and  his  glory  followed  from  the  un- 
selfish way  In  which  he  worked  for  others. 
He  entered  the  Congress  as  the  youngest 
Member  of  either  House,  and  throughout  his 
long  and  noble  career,  he  practiced  the  motto 
Which  he  proudly  displayed  on  the  wall  of 
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his  office,  a  motto  to  challenge  vis  all  In 
every  endeavor  of  life — "Nothing  Is  politically 
right  which  Is  morally  wrong." 

Mrs.  Reece,  after  serving  out  the  unex- 
pired term  of  her  husband,  gave  me  the 
motto  and  I  have  it  proudly  hanging  on  my 
wall,  as  a  remindful  testimony. 

One  of  Mr.  Recce's  greatest  assets  was  the 
lovely  and  wonderful  lady  he  married,  Louise 
Goff,  whose  father  and  grandfather  served  In 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  who  was  ever  at  his  side 
as  his  stanchest  supporter,  his  gracious 
hostess,  and  loving  companion.  Intensely 
Interested  in  the  political  afifalrs  of  the  Na- 
tion, she  was  for  him  a  wise  counselor  and 
devoted  wife. 

Carroll  Reece  used  to  tell  me  about  some 
of  his  heroes,  the  greatest  of  whom  was  An- 
drew Johnson,  the  17th  President  of  the 
United  States.  During  Mr.  Reece's  last  cam- 
paign, he  told  me  he  was  writing  a  biography 
of  President  Andrew  Johnson  and  that  he 
had  spent  years  researching  the  facts. 

Mrs.  Reece  had  this  biography,  "The  Cou- 
rageous Commoner,"  published  In  1962,  and 
It  Is  truly  one  of  the  most  interesting  biogra- 
phies of  Johnson  that  I  have  ever  read. 

This  month  his  second  book,  "Peace 
Through  Law,"  is  scheduled  to  be  p'ubUshed. 
Carroll  Reece  was  a  scholar  and  he  loved 
the  art  of  politics.  But  his  greatest  love  was 
for  the  people  of  the  first  district;  his  great- 
est joy  was  In  serving  them.  I  remember 
when  I  rode  around  with  Mr.  Reece  during 
many  of  his  campaigns.  He  woiUd  point  to 
the  hills,  or  down  Into  the  valley,  or  to  the 
distant  mountains,  and  say:  "My  friend  lives 
there."  He  would  call  his  friend  by  name 
and  tell  how  he  had  written  him  about  a 
problem.  Mr.  Reece  believed  that  If  it  was 
Important  enough  for  his  friend  to  write 
him.  It  was  important  enough  for  him  to  try 
to  help  In  every  way  that  he  could. 

And  he  did  help  thousands  and  thousands 
of  people,  not  only  In  the  first  district,  but 
throughout  the  country  as  well. 

He  was  not  one  to  speak  of  the  things  he 
did  for  others.  He  did  not  have  to;  for  the 
people  spoke,  and  still  speak,  about  the  won- 
derful things  that  he  did. 

His  love  for  his  people  was  returned  by 
them  many  times  over.  Their  love  and  re- 
spect sustained  him  In  his  efforts  to  keep  the 
Nation  strong  and  free,  and  It  led  him  to 
ever  stand  up  for  their  Interests,  even  to  the 
very  end.  Early  in  1961,  when  he  was  deathly 
ill.  he  left  his  hospital  bed  to  go  to  the  Capi- 
tol for  a  vote,  because  the  well-being  of  his 
people  was  so  Important  to  him.  Such  devo- 
tion to  others  Is  rarely  seen  among  us. 

On  his  passing,  his  colleagues  In  the  House 
said:  "A  sturdy  oak  has  fallen,"  and  such 
was  our  feeling  when  the  news  reached  us 
here  In  the  first  district.  Yet  his  memory 
lingers  on  In  the  hearts  of  all  of  us. 

This  museum  will  perpetuate  this  memory 
for  generations  yet  to  come.  And  this  per- 
petuation will  be  the  most  fitting  honor  for 
B.  Carroll  Reece,  for  whatever  memorials  we 
dedicate,  whatever  monuments  we  erect, 
none  will  speak  more  eloquently  than  those 
he  built  himself  In  the  hearts  of  men. 


Palaski  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11,1965 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Pulaski  Day  is  significant  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  and  also  in  the 
history  of  civilization.    Casimir  Pulaski 


in  his  career  both  in  his  native  Poland 
and  as  a  general  in  the  American  Rev- 
olution, was  a  champion  of  freedom.  He 
fought  for  the  independence  and  the 
importance  of  the  individual  as  a  nec- 
essary element  in  the  building  of  a  free 
society. 

It  was  his  devotion  to  liberty  which 
prompted  Pulaski  to  aid  in  the  fight  for 
American  independence.  It  was  in 
fighting  an  invasion  of  his  homeland 
that  Pulaski  gained  the  military  expe- 
rience which  so  well  served  our  coxmtry 
in  the  American  Revolution. 

Pulaski  reflected  the  spirit  of  his  an- 
cestors and  the  tradition  of  liberty  which 
had  prevailed  in  Poland  throughout  the 
centuries,  despite  its  domination  polit- 
ically by  surrounding  enemies.  He  was 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  Po- 
land's oppressors. 

Still  in  pursuit  of  a  noble  cause.  Count 
Casimir  Pulaski  left  his  ill-fated  country 
and  came  to  America.  He  joined  the 
army  of  George  Washington  in  1777 
Distinguishing  himself  in  the  battle  of 
Brandywine,  he  was  made  a  brigadier 
general  and  chief  of  cavalry  by  Con- 
gress. He  fought  at  Germantown  and 
In  the  battles  of  the  winter  of  1777-78, 
sharing  the  hardships  and  near  desper- 
ation of  Washington's  troops  during  se- 
vere conditions  that  tested  to  the  utmost 
the  endurance  and  the  devotion  of  aU 
who  survived. 

As  brigadier  general  in  the  American 
Army,  Pulaski  raised  the  mixed  corps 
which  came  to  be  known  as  Pulaski's 
legion,  and  with  which  he  defended 
Charleston,  S.C,  in  May  1779.  That  fall 
he  was  mortaUy  wounded  at  Savannah, 
Ga.,  and  died  in  the  service  of  our  coun- 
try on  October  11,  of  that  year. 

His  gallant,  distinguished,  and  hon- 
ored part  in  our  fight  for  independence 
which  our  country  has  continued  to  en- 
joy, it  was  a  part  in  that  greater  and 
continuing  fight  for  the  freedom  of  all 
mankind. 

On  the  186th  anniversary  of  his  death, 
we  honor  this  great  patriot,  both  for  his 
service  to  his  native  Poland  and  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Nation 
for  which  he  gave  his  life. 


Mr8.  Helen  Delich  Bentley  Recipient  of 
Council  Maritime  Service  Award 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11, 1965 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  occasion  before  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  of  this  body  the  excep- 
tional work  being  done  by  Helen  Delich 
Bentley,  maritime  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  in  reporting  and  assessing  activities 
of  the  maritime  industry. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  her  excellent 
writings  have  gained  recognition  far  be- 
yond the  confines  of  the  great  port  of 
Baltimore.   On  Sunday  last  Mrs.  Bentley 
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was  honored  by  the  Maritime  Port  Coun- 
cil of  Greater  New  York  Harbor  at  its 
annual  dirtner  at  the  Americana  Hotel 
where  she  was  the  recipient  of  the  coun- 
cil's Maritime  Service  Award. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  my  associates  of 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  when  I  say  that  Mrs. 
Bentley  is  doing  an  enormous  service  to 
America's  maritime  industry,  and  to  the 
entire  Nation,  by  her  accurate,  knowl- 
edgeable reports  of  what  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine  is  accomplishing,  what  our 
shipping  means  to  the  national  economy 
and  what  irreparably  damage  could  be 
done  to  that  economy  if  the  ill-conceived 
proposals  that  have  been  put  forward 
lately  by  the  maritime  task  force  and 
others  who  fail  to  understand  what  a 
basic  need  there  is  for  a  virile  shipping 
and  shipbuilding  industry  adequate  to 
serve  American  commerce  as  well  as  the 
defense  need  of  our  country  in  war  or 
emergency. 


Turmoil  in  Indonesia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11, 1965 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  after- 
math of  the  revolt  in  Indonesia  demon- 
strates the  great  complexity  of  trying 
to  deal  with  nations  in  such  political 
tui-moil,  especially  when  local  Commu- 
nists are  a  part  of  the  turmoil. 

President  Sukarno  has  been  one  of  the 
most  persistent  and  acid  critics  of  the 
United  States  and  particularly  of  our 
interest  in  Asian  affairs.  While  his  poli- 
cies have  frequently  been  in  harmony 
with  Communist  objectives,  he  has  not 
seemed  to  be  simply  subject  to  the  orders 
of  either  Moscow  or  Peiping. 

His  power  has  rested  largely  on  a 
delicate  balance  between  the  Communist 
forces  and  the  anti-Communist  military 
forces.  In  the  past,  if  one  element 
seemed  to  gain  in  prominence.  Sukarno 
would  try  to  regain  a  balance  by  aiding 
the  other  side. 

The  attempted  coup,  about  which  facts 
are  still  sketchy,  was  originally  supported 
by  the  Indonesian  Communist  Party — 
PKI.  At  least  six  top  military  com- 
manders were  brutally  murdered,  includ- 
ing the  chief  of  staff  of  the  army, 
Achmad  Yani. 

Sukarno  disappeared  for  a  brief  time, 
but  then  announced  that  he  was  safe  and 
in  command.  The  militaiy  forces, 
despite  the  loss  of  some  of  their  leader- 
ship, had  put  down  the  revolt.  It  would 
seem  that  Sukarno  would  be  in  their 
debt. 

Yet,  within  a  few  days,  he  had  a  cabi- 
net meeting,  following  which  the  Deputy 
Premier,  Subandrio,  a  strong  leftwinger 
himself,  indicated  to  reporters  that  there 
was  little  rancor  at  the  Communists  who 
had  supported  the  revolt. 

To  the  contrary,  the  impression  was 
conveyed  that  Sukarno  was  impatient. 


with  the  army  for  cracking  down  on  the 
Communists. 

It  was  said  that  Sukarno  sought  fore- 
most an  atmosphere  of  calm,  in  which 
he  would  seek  political  solutions  to  the 
problems  raised  by  the  attempted  revo- 
lution. 

When  asked  if  the  murderers  of  the 
generals  would  be  punished,  the  reply 
was  that  Sukarno  "does  not  condone 
murders"  but  that  "it  is  a  political  prob- 
lem which  he  will  deal  with  later  on." 

The  question  then  arises  as  to  whether 
this  answer  will  satisfy  the  army  officers 
whose  colleagues  were  slain. 

To  most  people,  it  is  fantastic  that 
a  president  would  be  making  up  to  the 
forces  which  had  supported  an  effort  to 
overthrow  him  within  2  weeks  of  the 
event.  The  most  obvious  explanation 
is  that  Sukarno  is  trying  to  reestablish 
the  balance  which  allowed  him  to  remain 
in  power. 

Perhaps  he  was  glad  to  see  the  army 
cut  down,  although  recent  reports  had 
indicated  it  was  the  Commvmists  who 
were  gaining  in  power. 

There  have  also  been  many  reports 
about  Sukarno's  poor  health,  and  some 
have  indicated  his  health  was  so  bad 
as  to  seriously  affect  his  judgment. 

The  political  disputes  are  heightened 
by  the  religious  hostility  of  some  to  the 
Moslem  dominance  in  the  country,  which 
sometimes  is  expressed  as  Communist 
loyalty. 

The  United  States  would  have  little 
reason  to  mourn  the  passing  of  Sukarno 
from  power,  but  we  are  always  led  to 
wonder  what  might  come  in  his  place. 
It  could  even  be  worse.  However,  reports 
have  come  from  Indonesia  of  crowds 
cheering  the  United  States.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that,  in  spite  of  mounte- 
banks and  dictators  who  seek  to  stir  up 
their  countrymen  against  us.  and  in  spite 
of  all  our  own  errors,  there  always  seems 
a  residue  of  good  will  for  us  among  the 
common  people. 


First  Monament  to  Unknown 
Confederate   Soldiers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11, 1965 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
course,  we  are  all  proud  of  our  congres- 
sional districts  and  the  county  in  which 
we  have  lived  all  of  our  lives.  I  am  from 
Obion  County.  Tenn.,  with  Union  City 
as  the  county  seat.  We  have  the  distinc- 
tion there  of  erecting  the  first  monument 
in  the  Nation  to  the  Unknown  Confed- 
erate Soldiers. 

The  monument  was  dedicated  nearly  a 
century  ago,  some  4  years  and  3  months 
after  the  War  Between  the  States.  It  was 
rededicated  last  year  in  Union  City.  The 
ceremonial,  arranged  by  Rebel  C.  For- 
rester, Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Wood,  was 
held  on  March  22,  1964,  on  a  Sunday. 
The  date  was  2  days  short  of  the  100th 


anniversary  of  Confederate  Gen.  Nathan 
Bedford  Forrest's  recapture  of  Union 
City  from  the  Federals. 

An  account  of  historical  first  monu- 
ment to  Confederate  Unknown  Dead  was 
reprinted  in  the  Union  City,  Tenn.,  Mes- 
senger of  March  23,  1964.  In  part  it 
reads: 

The  cemetery  was  planned  to  accommodate 
the  Confederate  dead  buried  all  over  the 
county,  and  when  it  was  finished,  these  bod- 
ies were  disinterred  and  reburied  there.  •  •  * 
This  (the  first)  dedication  took  place  4 
years  after  the  Civil  War  when  purses  were 
short  but  sentiment  high. 

There  are  31  graves  in  the  cemetery,  ar- 
ranged in  circular  form  around  the  nionu- 
ment,  grouped  into  the  four  corners.  •  •  • 
Each  grave  is  marked  by  a  small  white  head- 
stone. 

The  date  of  the  dedication  of  the 
memorial  is  definite,  prior  to  any  other 
group  monument  to  Confederate  dead. 
But  the  date  of  the  erection,  before  the 
dedication,  has  not  been  established  from 
the  last  account. 

In  the  survey  to  find  the  first  Con- 
federate Monimaent  to  Unknowns,  two 
organizations  assisted,  the  U.S.  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission- and  the  hundred 
odd  Civil  War  Round  Tables  of  the 
World.  Dr.  James  I.  Robertson,  Jr.,  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  U.S.  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission  carried  a  re- 
quest in  the  Newsletter  for  information. 
None  of  the  State  directors  of  centennial 
commissions  reported  a  monument  ear- 
lier than  that  in  Union  City. 

I  wrote  to  all  the  round  tables,  as  well 
as  the  entire  membership  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Civil  War  Round  Table. 
Replies  from  several  States  did  not  re- 
veal any  earlier  monument  to  unknown 
Confederates.  The  replies  on  the  sub- 
ject were  from: 

California:  Lt.  Col.  Willard  L.  Jones, 
Sr.,  USA,  retired,  and  Earl  H.  Study. 
APO  San  Francisco. 

District  of  Columbia:  Dr.  J.  Walter 
Coleman,  staff  historian.  National  Park 
Service;  Senator  Sam  Ervin,  Jr.,  of  North 
Carolina;  E.  L.  Forrester,  the  then  Rep- 
resentative from  Georgia:  Victor  Gon- 
dos,  Jr.,  editor,  Military  Affairs;  Herbert 
E.  Kahler,  chief.  Division  of  History  and 
Archeology,  National  Park  Service; 
Capt.  F.  Kent  Loomis,  Acting  Director  of 
Naval  History;  Linda  M.  Miller,  secre- 
tary of  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Com- 
mission of  the  District;  the  then  Repre- 
sentative Fred  Schwengel  of  Iowa;  and 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  HI  orally  through  Elden 
E.  Billings  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Florida:  Dana  B.  Johannes,  Clear- 
water. 

Maryland:  Col.  Charles  J.  Norman  and 
John  M.  Hardy,  Silver  Spring. 

Mississippi:  Dr.  William  D.  McLain. 
president  of  the  University  of  Southern 
Mississippi  and  adjutant-in-chief  of  the 
Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  Hattics- 
burg. 

North  Carolina:  John  Ri^ebel)  Pea- 
cock, High  Point. 

Ohio:  John  R.  Hood,  Jr.,  and  Bob 
Younger,  Dayton. 

Pennyslvania :  Kittridge  A.  Wing, 
superintendent  of  Gettysbury  National 
Park. 

Virginia:  J.  P.  Featherston,  sponsor 
of  the  Prison  Civil  War  Round  Table, 
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Richmond;  Charles  E.  Gage,  Falls 
Church;  Capt.  O.  A.  Kneeland,  USN,  re- 
tired, Arlington;  Rear  Adm.  Thomas  L. 
Wattles,  USN,  retired,  Alexandria; 
Claude  S.  Williams,  Warren  ton;  and 
Francis  S.  Wilshin,  superintendent  of 
Manassas  Battlefield  Park. 

West  Virginia:  Ralph  W.  Donnelly, 
Huntington. 

The  Tennessee  Civil  War  Centennial, 
Stanley  F.  Horn,  Sr.,  as  chairman  and 
Campbell  H.  Brown,  executive  director, 
issued  a  "Directory  of  War  Monuments 
and  Memorials  in  Tennessee."  It  car- 
ries a  picture  of  the  Obion  Coimty,  Union 
City,  monument  with  these  overlines: 

In  Confederate  cemetery.  Inscription 
reads:  "Unknown  Confederate  Dead." 

"Erected  through  the  efforts  of  the  Union 
City  and  Obion  County  citizens. 

"Dedicated  October  21,  1869." 


The  Problem  of  Organized  Dog  and  Cat 
Stealing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF   NTW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11,1965 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
day  that  passes  there  seems  to  be  more 
and  more  attention  focused  upon  the 
vicious  problem  of  dog  and  cat  stealing 
all  over  the  United  States  and  their  sale 
to  various  institutions  to  use  them  for 
experimentation  and  research. 

In  connection  with  this  practice,  there 
appeared  an  article  in  the  Parade  maga- 
zine of  October  10,  a  Sunday  supplement 
to  many  newspapers  and,  here  in  Wash- 
ington, a  part  of  the  Washington  Post, 
which  covers  this  subject  quite  thorough- 
ly in  the  space  limit  given  to  the  author 
to  comment  on  this  problem. 

Under  unanimous  consent  granted  to 
me,  I  would  like  to  have  this  story  in- 
serted into  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  would  also  like  to  have,  as  part  of  my 
remarks,  the  text  of  my  bill  (H.R.  10743) 
included  with  this  article  so  that  the 
animal  lovers  across  the  Nation  would 
be  cognizant  of  the  efforts  we  are  taking 
in  Congress  to  combat  this  evil. 

The  material  follows: 
Animal  Lovers:  Beware  the  Pet  Thieves 

Washington,  D.C. — Rustlers  as  vicious  as 
any  who  ever  roamed  the  Old  West  are  prey- 
ing on  the  Nation's  pets.  Organized  dog-  and 
catnaping  rings  are  stealing  animals  all  over 
the  United  States  and  selling  them  to  hos- 
pitals and  research  Institutions.  They  are 
making  millions  by  bringing  heartbreak  to 
children  and  elderly  and  lonely  people  as 
well.  These  pet  smugglers  are  also  guilty  of 
the  most  callous  cruelty  to  animals  Imagi- 
nable. 

A  congressional  committee  recently  heard 
one  dog-and-cat  farm  in  Pennsylvania,  de- 
scribed as  an  animal  "Dachau,"  as  horrifying 
as  the  notorious  Nazi  gas-chamber  camp. 
Investigators  found  700  dogs  jammed  into  a 
dozen  lO-foot-square  pens.  One  pen  con- 
tained more  than  70  dogs,  so  closely  packed 
they  couldn't  even  wag  their  tails  for  their 
rescuers.  Some  400  cats  were  crammed  into 
stacked  chicken  crates.  Dead  and  diseased 
animals  lay  among  the  living. 


Worse,  pet  rustling  is  subsidized  indirectly 
by  the  taxpayers.  That  Is  why,  in  recent 
years,  it  has  blossomed  from  a  penny  ante 
crime  to  its  present  astounding  proportions. 
OriginaUy,  dogs  and  cats  were  stolen  to  be 
resold  as  pets  or  to  be  returned  for  the  re- 
wards. But  the  incrcEislng  use  of  animals  in 
medical  research  has  created  a  boom  market, 
not  only  for  strays  but  for  any  cats  and  dogs 
that  can  be  delivered.  Pew  questions  are 
asked  and  fewer  answered  once  a  collar  has 
been  removed. 

Last  year  laboratories  and  hospitals  receiv- 
ing Federal  research  grants  spent  between 
$30  mUlion  and  $50  million  on  dogs  and  cats. 
More  than  1.7  million  dogs  and  500,000  cats 
were  sold  to  tax-supported  institutions.  One 
Federal  agency  alone,  the  Poolesville,  Md., 
Animal  Center  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  spends  more  than  $100,000  a  year  on 
dogs  and  cats. 

With  such  money  in  the  market,  supply 
is  bound  to  meet  the  demand.  Result — 
wholesale  pet  smuggling  has  been  reported 
in  most  of  the  50  States. 

IN  GOOD  faith 

Most  persons  do  not  dispute  the  need  for 
animals  in  medical  research.  Immense  ben- 
efits in  human  health  have  come  from  such 
experiments.  When  laboratories  buy  ani- 
mals for  research,  they  do  so  in  good  faith. 
Many  suppliers  are  also  reputable  breeders 
and  brokers. 

Yet  investigators  believe  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  dogs  and  cats  that  wind 
up  in  medical  tests  are  strayed  or  stolen  pets. 
Once  snatched,  they  are  quickly  whisked  out 
of  the  State  to  make  tracing  more  difficult. 
To  further  confuse  the  trail,  they  may  change 
hands  a  number  of  times.  Most  transactions 
are  in  cash  with  no  meaningful  bills  of  sale. 
Identifying  tags  are  Immediately  removed 
and  destroyed. 

Ultimately,  the  animals  wind  up  at  pet 
auctions.  Sometimes  dogs  and  cats  are  sold 
by  the  head,  more  often  by  the  pound.  The 
going  rate  is  about  10  cents  a  pound.  Pup- 
pies and  kittens  fetch  as  little  as  10  cents 
apiece. 

The  rustlers  have  become  increasingly 
brazen  as  their  profits  have  zoomed  and 
their  smuggling  networks  have  become  more 
elaborate.  One  mother  in  Arlington,  Va., 
watched  a  dognaper  get  out  of  his  truck, 
stride  boldly  into  her  yard,  snatch  a  pet 
right  out  of  her  small  son's  arms,  then  beat 
it  down  the  highway.  Bravely,  she  gave 
chase  in  her  car  and  so  harried  the  dognaper 
that  he  finally  pulled  up  and  released  the 

puppy. 

But  the  owners  of  most  stolen  dogs  and 
cats  never  see  their  pets  again.  A  77-year- 
old  lady  in  Utah  watched  helplessly  as  a  dog- 
naper enticed  her  pet  out  of  her  yard.  A 
wheelchair  patient  last  month  phoned  the 
New  York  Humane  Association  to  report  the 
loss  of  her  dog.  "Is  there  nothing  you  can 
do?"  she  pleaded.  Elaine  Beck,  a  Columbus, 
Ohio,  dog  trainer,  recently  wrote  to  the  U.S. 
Humane  Society — "We  in  Columbus  are  hav- 
ing such  a  wave  of  dognaping  we  are  almost 
desperate." 

The  rustlers  have  many  ruses.  If  the 
coast  seems  clear,  they  may  simply  grab  pets 
off  the  streets  or  out  of  yards.  Female  dogs 
are  used  to  entice  male  dogs  into  wire  cages. 
Meat  scraps  and  dog  candy  are  also  used  as 
bait.  A  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  rustler  painted  his 
truck  to  look  official,  complete  with  the  let- 
tering "animal  shelter"  on  the  sides.  Then, 
posing  as  a  dogcatcher,  he  used  phony  pre- 
texts to  take  pets  from  their  owners. 

Some  dealers  go  from  door  to  door  plead- 
ing for  pets  to  make  needy  children  happy. 
No  child  will  ever  see  these  animals;  they 
will  die  on  the  operating  table  If  they  don't 
die  from  starvation  and  cruelty  before  they 
get  there.  A  New  York  high  school  teacher, 
who  rustled  pets  as  a  profitable  sideline, 
trained  his  6-year-old  daughter  to  beg  for 


cats,   saying   her   parents    needed   them   to 
catch  mice  on  their  farm. 

KENNEL  GIMMICK 

Other  rustlers  operate  behind  the  front 
of  kennelkeepers.  They  advertise,  offering 
to  board  pets  while  their  owners  are  away. 
The  hapless  owners,  upon  their  return,  are 
told  with  many  regrets  that  their  pet  became 
unmanageable  and  escaped,  or  had  to  be  de- 
stroyed as  an  act  of  mercy  after  contracting 
virulent  distemper. 

Many  successful  pet  geddlers,  with  money 
to  bribe,  have  persuaded  keepers  of  dog 
pounds,  animal  shelters  and  even  humane 
societies  to  sell  them  pets  under  the  counter. 
One  dog  dealer,  who  tried  to  bribe  Frank 
Whelan,  superintendent  of  the  Preeport, 
N.Y ,  animal  shelter,  claimed  two  other  Long 
Island  animal  shelters  were  smuggling  dogs 
to  him.  One  had  used  the  bribe  money  to 
pay  for  an  addition  to  his  house;  the  other 
to  build  a  swimming  pool. 

But  In  Whelan,  the  dog  dealer  picked  the 
wrong  man.  Not  only  was  Whelan  aware  of 
the  cruelty  In  the  Ulegal  pet  traffic,  but  only 
a  few  days  earlier,  a  collie  from  the  shelter, 
Shep,  had  roused  Whelan  and  his  wife  in 
time  to  pick  up  their  5-year-old  son  and 
escape  from  their  burning  apartment  build- 
ing. Shep  led  them  to  safety.  Pretending 
to  go  along  with  the  dealer,  Whelan  helped 
to  convict  him  on  a  charge  of  commercial 
bribery. 

A  veteran  Connecticut  State  detective,  who 
broke  up  a  dognaping  ring  and  recovered  a 
number  of  stolen  pets,  declared  tersely,  "I've 
worked  on  every  kind  of  larceny,  but  dog- 
naping Is  about  the  meanest.  It's  tough  for 
parents  to  tell  a  4-year-old  that  his  dog  has 
been  taken." 

Can  the  vicious  pet  rustling  racket,  with 
all  Its  animal  and  human  cruelty,  be  curbed? 
And  can  this  be  done  without  depriving 
medical  science  of  much-needed  research 
animals?  A  current  bill  would  require  all 
dealers  to  be  licensed  and  Inspected  for  hu- 
mane conditions.  The  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment would  also  set  standards  for  trans- 
portation, as  It  does  for  other  livestock. 
Dealers  would  be  required  to  house  each 
animal  for  5  days,  which,  coupled  with  strict 
provisions  for  recording  the  description  and 
origin  of  each  animal,  would  at  least  help 
owners  to  recover  pets  that  have  disappeared. 

A  dog  Is  a  man's  best  friend,  but  there  are 
t!mes  when  a  dog  needs  a  friend. 


H.R.  10743 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
tvire  to  regulate  the  transportation,  sale, 
and  handling  of  dogs,  cats,  and  other  an- 
imals Intended  to  be  used  for  purposes  of 
research  or  experimentation,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  order 
to  protect  the  owners  of  dogs,  cats,  and  other 
animals  from  theft  of  such  pets  and  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  or  use  of  stolen  dogs,  cats,  or 
other  animals  for  purposes  of  research  and 
experimentation.  It  Is  essential  to  regulate 
the  transportation,  purchase,  sale,  and  han- 
dling of  dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals  by 
persons  or  organizations  engaged  in  trans- 
porting, buying,  or  selling  them  for  use  In 
research  or  experimental  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "person"  Includes  any  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion; 

(b)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture; 

(c)  The  term  "commerce"  means  com- 
merce between  any  State,  territory,  or  pos- 
session, or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Puerto 
Rico,  and  any  place  outside  thereof;  or  be- 
tween points  within  the  same  State,  terri- 
tory, or  possession,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, but  through  any  place  outside  thereof: 
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or  within  any  territory  or  possession  or  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(d)  The  term  "dog"  means  any  live  dogs 
of  the  species  Cants  famlllarls  for  use  or  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  research  tests  or  ex- 
periments at  research  facilities. 

(e)  The  term  "cat"  means  any  live  do- 
mestic cat  (Fells  catus)  for  use  or  Intended 
to  be  used  for  research,  testa,  or  experiments 
at  research  facilities. 

(f)  The  term  "animal"  means  any  verte- 
brate animal. 

(g)  The  term  "research  facility"  means 
any  school,  institution,  organization,  or  per- 
son that  uses  or  intends  to  use  dogs,  cats 
or  other  animals  in  research,  tests,  or  experi- 
ments, and  that  (1)  purchases  or  trans- 
ports such  animals  or  certain  of  such  animals 
In  commerce  or  (2)  receive  any  funds  from 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof  to  finance  Its  operations 
by  means  of  grants,  loans,  or  otherwise. 

(h)  The  term  "dealer"  means  any  person 
who  for  compensation  or  profit  delivers  for 
transportation,  transports,  boards,  buys  or 
sells  dogs,  cats,  or  other  animals  In  com- 
merce for  research  purposes. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  re- 
search facility  to  purchase  or  transport  dogs, 
cats,  or  other  animals  In  conunerce  except 
from  a  dealer  licensed  in  accordance  with  this 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  dealer 
t<j  sell  or  offer  to  sell  or  to  transport  to  any 
research  facility  any  dog,  cat,  or  other  animal 
to  buy.  sell,  offer  to  buy  or  sell,  transport  or 
offer  for  transportation  in  commerce  or  to 
another  dealer  under  this  Ace  any  such  ani- 
mal, unless  and  until  such  dealer  shall  have 
obtained  a  license  from  the  Secretary  in 
accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  and  such  license  shall  not  have  been 
suspended  or  revoked. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
standards  for  the  humane  care  of  animals  by 
dealers.  The  term  "humane  care"  shall 
mean  the  type  of  care  which  a  responsible 
and  conscientious  owner  would  ordinarily 
provide  for  an  animal  kept  as  a  household 
pet  to  prevent  the  animal's  suffering,  sick- 
ness, Injury,  or  other  discomfort  and  shall  in- 
clude but  not  be  limited  to  housing,  feeding, 
watering,  handling,  sanitation,  ventilation, 
shelter  from  extremes  of  weather  and  tem- 
perature, and  separation  by  species,  sex,  and 
temperament  both  in  the  dealer's  facility  and 
in  transportation.  The  sale,  offer  to  buy  or 
sell,  transport  or  offer  for  transportation  in 
commerce  or  to  ai^other  dealer  of  any  sick. 
Injured,  unweaned,  or  pregnant  animal  Is 
expressly  forbidden. 

Sec.  6.  All  dogs  and  cats  delivered  for 
transportation,  transported,  purchased,  or 
sold  In  commerce  or  to  research  facilities 
shall  be  Identified  by  a  photograph  or  by 
such  other  humane  and  painless  manner  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  7.  Research  facilities  and  dealers  shall 
make  and  keep  for  a  period  of  no  less  than 
two  years  such  records  with  respect  to  their 
purchase,  sale,  transportation,  and  handling 
of  dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe.  Such  records  shall  In- 
clude a  bill  of  sale  for  each  animal  and  any 
collars,  tags,  or  other  Identifying  equipment 
which  accompanied  the  animals  at  the  time 
of  their  acquisition  by  the  dealer.  The  bill  of 
sale  shall  contain  such  Information  as  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Any  bill  of 
sale  which  Is  fraudulent  or  Indicates  larceny 
of  any  animal  shall  be  grounds  for  prosecu- 
tion and  revocation  of  license  called  for  In 
section  14  and  for  the  penalty  called  for  In 
-section  12.  Records  made  and  kept  by  re- 
search facilities  shall  be  open  to  inspection 
by  representatives  of  the  Secretary  or  to  any 
police  officer  or  agent  of  any  legally  consti- 
tuted law  enforcement  agency. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  encourage  the 


various  States  of  the  United  States  to  adopt 
such  laws  and  to  take  such  action  as  will  pro- 
mote and  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  cooperate 
with  the  officials  of  the  various  States  In 
effectuating  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
any  State  legislation  on  the  same  subject. 

Sec.  9.  No  dealer  shall  sell  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  any  dog,  cat,  or  other  animal 
within  a  period  of  five  business  days  after  the 
acquisition  of  such  animals.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Secretary,  any  police  officer  or 
agent  of  any  legally  constituted  law  enforce- 
ment agency  shall  assist  any  owner  of  any 
animal  who  has  reason  to  believe  the  animal 
may  be  in  the  possession  of  a  dealer  In 
searching  the  dealer's  premises,  after  obtain- 
ing the  proper  search  warrant  from  the  local 
authorities  in  whose  Jurisdiction  the  dealer's 
premises  are  located. 

Sec.  10.  Dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals  shall 
not  be  offered  for  sale  or  sold  in  commerce 
or  to  a  research  facility  at  public  auction  or 
by  weight;  or  purchased  In  commerce  or  by 
a  research  facility  at  public  auction  or  by 
weight.  No  research  facility  shall  purchase 
any  animals  except  from  a  licensed  dealer. 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  promulgate  such  rules,  regula- 
tions and  orders  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
in  order  to  require  compliance  with  the 
standards  for  the  humane  care  of  animals 
called  for  In  section  5  and  all  other  purposes 
and  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  orders  shall  be  published  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(a)  Representatives  of  the  Secretary  shall 
Inspect  dealer's  facilities  no  less  than  six 
times  a  year  to  determine  whether  the  stand- 
ards and  other  provisions  of  this  Act  are  be- 
ing complied  with.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
require  the  regular  Inspection  of  transporta- 
tion of  animals  by  and  from  dealers  to  re- 
search facilities  and  may  delegate  that  re- 
sponsibility to  law  enforcement  officers  of 
the  States  or  to  agents  of  any  legally  consti- 
tuted law  enforcement  agencies. 

Sec.  12.  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  shall,  on  conviction  there- 
of, be  subject  to  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  and  to  the  invocation  of  the  license 
described  In  section  4  and  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  another  license  under  this  Act.  The 
penalty  created  by  this  section  shall  be  re- 
covered by  civil  action  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  In  the  circuit  or  district  court 
within  the  district  where  the  violation  may 
have  been  committed  or  the  person  or  cor- 
poration resides  or  carries  on  business;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  attor- 
neys to  prosecute  all  violations  of  this  Act  re- 
ported by  the  Secretary,  or  which  come  to 
their  notice  or  knowledge  by  other  means. 

Sec.  13.  When  construing  or  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  the  act.  omission,  or 
failure  of  any  Individual  acting  for  or  em- 
ployed by  a  research  facility  or  a  dealer  with- 
in the  scope  of  his  employment  or  office  shall 
be  deemed  the  act,  omission,  or  failure  of 
such  research  facility  or  dealer  as  well  as  of 
such  individual. 

Sec.  14.  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  dealer  has  violated  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  promul- 
gated thereunder,  the  Secretary  shall  sus- 
pend such  dealer's  license  temporarily,  and, 
after  notice  and  opportimlty  for  hearing, 
shall  revoke  such  license  if  such  violation  is 
determined  to  have  occurred.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  suspend  temporarily  the  license  of 
any  dealer  prosecuted  for  cruelty  under  the 
laws  of  any  of  the  States  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  animals  and  in  the  event  of  a 
conviction  under  any  of  such  laws  of  the 
States,  the  Secretary  shall  revoke  the  deal- 
er's license. 

Sec.  15.  If  any  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  any  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstances,  shall  be  held  invalid. 


the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  applica- 
tion of  any  such  provision  to  persons  or  clr- 
cimistances  other  than  those  as  to  which  it 
is  held  Invalid  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  16.  In  order  to  finance  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  charge, 
assess,  and  cause  to  be  collected  appropriate 
fees  for  licenses  Issued  to  dealers.  All  such 
fees  shall  be  deposited  and  covered  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Sec.  17.  Effective  Date. — This  Act  shall 
take  effect  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  enactment. 


Leif  Erikson  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11, 1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  official  rec- 
ognition of  the  magnificent  achievement 
of  Leif  Erikson  finally  came  last  year 
when  the  President,  acting  under  the 
authority  of  a  joint  resolution  approved 
by  Congress  in  the  2d  session  of  the 
88th  Congress,  proclaimed  October  9. 
1964,  Leif  Erikson  Day.  The  terms  of 
the  resolution  authorized  the  issuance  of 
a  similar  proclamation  each  year,  and 
therefore  one  was  issued  again  for  this 
year's  Leif  Erikson  Day. 

In  the  committee  hearings  that  were 
held  last  year  on  the  resolution,  the  evi- 
dence relating  to  Leif  Erikson's  discovery 
of  the  North  American  Continent  was 
adduced  by  expert  witnesses.  Foremost 
among  these  was  Dr.  Helge  Ingstad. 

For  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  scholars  have 
pored  over  the  literary  evidence  that 
exists  for  the  discoveries  in  America  by 
the  Norsemen.  There  have  been  areas 
of  disagreement,  especially  concerning 
the  year  of  Leif  Erikson's  landing  on  our 
continent  and  the  location  of  that  land- 
ing here.  The  location  of  Leif 's  Vinland 
has  been  fixed  by  scholarly  authorities 
at  various  points,  but  there  has  been  no 
dispute  about  the  fact  that  Leif  did 
land  at  least  once  on  the  American 
continent,  and  did  spend  some  time  here, 
probably  staying  over  the  winter,  and  re- 
turning to  Greenland  in  the  spring. 

Now  we  have  the  corroboration  of  the 
recent  announcement  of  the  existence 
of  a  map  of  Vinland  by  two  Yale  Uni- 
versity professors  and  of  recent  archeo- 
logical  investigations  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety conducted  in  northern  Newfound- 
land. On  November  5.  1963,  Dr.  Helge 
Ingstad  announced  the  discovery  of  the 
ruins  of  a  Viking  settlement  predating 
Columbus'  voyage  to  the  New  World  by 
500  years.  His  results  were  supported  by 
experts  of  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety, the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Prior  to  excavating  the  site  of  L'Anse 
Aux  Meadows,  a  small  fishing  village  near 
the  northern  tip  of  Newfoundland,  it  was 
Dr.  Ingstad's  belief  that  Leif  Erikson's 
"Vinland"  was  farther  north  than  the  al- 
leged locations  in  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  or  in 
Rhode  Island,  places  where  wild  grapes 
grow,  the  grapes  and  vines  believed  to 
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an  old  map,  and  on  the  linguistic  re- 
search of  a  distinguished  Swedish  (pro- 
fessor who  had  asserted  that  the  'first 
syllable  of  "Vinland"  might  refer  to  grass 
rather  than  to  wild  grapes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  remains  of  the  settle- 
ment which  Dr.  Ingstad  found  show  that 
it  was  built  like  those  which  have  been 
uncovered  in  Greenland.  It  was  occupied 
for  only  a  short  time.  The  proof  that  the 
settlement  was  Viking  in  origin  rests  on 
carbon-dating  evidence,  together  with 
the  nature  and  details  of  the  structures 
which  Dr.  Junius  Bird,  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  has  said, 
"clearly  cannot  be  attributed  to  either 
the  Indians,  Eskimos,  or  later  European 
inhabitants  of  the  area."  He  also  stated 
his  belief  that  "the  settlement  is  of  pre- 
Columbian  Norse  origin." 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Collins,  an  anthropolo- 
gist of  the  Smithsonian,  has  stated : 

\n  of  the  evidence  points  to  a  Norse  set- 
tlement, and  there  is  no  contrary  evidence. 

The  primitive  smithy  and  the  deposits 
of  bog  iron  found  at  the  site  also  confirm 
the  Viking  origin  of  the  settlement.  Dr. 
Collins  has  pointed  out  that  Eskimos  and 
Indians,  both  prehistoric  and  modern, 
"had  no  knowledge  of  extracting  iron 
from  the  bog  deposits."  The  Vikings  did. 
Collins  said  that  later  Europeans  never 
used  the  technique,  and  that  therefore 
the  inference  that  the  Norsemen  had 
been  there  was  strong  indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vikings  were  unex- 
celled as  seafarers.  There  can  be  no  as- 
sertion that  it  was  in  any  degree  unlikely 
that  they  made  the  voyage  from  their 
Greenland  colonies  to  the  mainland  of 
America  because  of  any  lack  of  seaman- 
ship. They  often  sailed  directly  over  the 
open  ocean  from  Greenland  to  Scandi- 
navia, as  did  Leif  Erikson  on  several  oc- 
casions. This  distance  is  greater  than 
that  from  Greenland  to  New  England, 
and  the  course  covered  from  Greenland 
to  Scandinavia  is  through  one  of  the 
most  turbulent  bodies  of  water  in  the 
world,  the  northern  reaches  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. 

Centuries  later,  the  descendants  of  the 
Vikings  crossed  that  same  Atlantic  to 
America.  The  contributions  to  the 
growth  of  the  United  States  by  the  men 
and  women  of  Scandinavia  who  came 
here  as  immigrants  have  been  immense. 
Their  descendants  have  continued  that 
great  tradition  and  even  improved  upon 
it,  at  the  same  time  never  forgetting  how 
much  their  greater  achievements  owe  to 
their  forebears'  sacrifices,  iron  will,  de- 
termination of  purpose,  keenness  of 
mind,  moral  fervor,  and  devotion  to  God, 
country,  and  family.  In  their  achieve- 
ments they  have  followed  the  precedent 
established  for  them  by  their  first  coun- 
tryman, Leif  Erikson. 

I  am  proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  acknowl- 
edge that  I  joined  with  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  who,  aware  of  the 
great  contributions  made  to  our  national 
life  by  Americans  of  Scandinavian  de- 
scent, wished  to  honor  the  achievements 
of  this  distinguished  group  by  officially 
observing  Leif  Erikson  Day  imder  the 
terms  of  the  resolution  for  which  they 
voted.   A  long  and  difficult  legislative  ef- 


port  of  many  thousands  of  Americans, 
those  who  were  of  Scandinavian  descent, 
and  those  who  were  not,  we  won  an  even- 
tual and  deserved  success. 

Americans  of  Scandinavian  descent, 
like  their  great  hero,  Leif  Erikson,  were 
men  and  women  who  made  their  way  to 
the  New  World  despite  all  hardships  and 
dangers.  They  shared  in  the  building  of 
our  Nation,  and  bequeathed  their  tradi- 
tions to  the  Scandinavian  Americans  of 
the  present  day.  On  their  own  day,  on 
Leif  Erikson  Day,  I  salute  the  industri- 
ous, thrifty,  law-abiding,  dependable, 
honest,  intelligent,  warmhearted,  and 
progressive  Scandinavian  Americans. 


Pulaski  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11, 1965 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  and  happy  to  be  able  on  this  occa- 
sion of  the  186th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  that  great  Polish  American 
hero.  Casimir  Pulaski,  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  great  achievements  in  this  country 
of  Polish  Americans. 

The  Polish  contribution  to  American 
life  extends  back  to  the  time  of  the  ear- 
liest voyages  of  exploration.  Poles  have 
participated  in  every  American  confiict. 
They  made  notable  contributions  to  the 
American  revolutionary  effort.  At  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  there  were  some 
30.000  Poles  in  the  United  States.  Of 
this  number,  4,000  fought  in  the  Union 
Army  and  1,000  in  the  Army  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  When  President  Lin- 
coln made  his  appeal  for  volunteers,  typ- 
ical of  those  v.'ho  responded  was  Gen- 
eral Krzyzanowski,  who  distinguished 
himself  at  the  Battles  of  Cross  Keys,  Bull 
Run,  Chancellorsville,  and  Gettysburg. 
He  was  appointed  the  first  Governor  of 
Alaska,  served  in  Panama,  and  died  in 
1887;  in  1938  his  remains  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery. Polish-Americans  have  fought  in 
the  Spanish  War,  both  World  Wars,  and 
the  Korean  War.  Their  heroism  is  one 
of  the  great  parts  of  the  tradition  of  the 
Polish  people  in  America. 

Pulaski  Day  will  be  celebrated 
throughout  the  country  to  honor  Casi- 
mir Pulaski,  a  man  who  was  a  patriot  of 
Poland  and  the  United  States.  He 
fought  both  Russian  and  British  tyr- 
anny. The  celebration  of  this  hero's 
dedication  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  will  be  fervently  observed  by 
Polish  Americans  across  the  land,  and 
in  those  celebrations  will  be  shown  the 
talent  for  organization  that  is  a  charac- 
teristic attribute  of  Polish  Americans. 

The  devotion  to  the  United  States  and 
to  its  institutions  felt  by  Polish  Ameri- 
cans is  in  the  tradition  of  the  great  Pu- 
laski who  came  to  these  shores  to  serve 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  General  Wash- 
ington's Continental  Army. 


The  man  whose  heroism  we  celebrate 
today,  was  born  at  Podolia,  Poland,  on 
March  4,  1748.  As  a  young  man,  after 
acquiring  military  experience  in  the 
guard  force  of  Duke  Charles,  of  Cour- 
land,  he  joined  his  father,  Count 
Joseph  Pulaski,  in  active  rebellion 
against  King  Stanislas  Augustus. 
Pulaski's  military  exploits  were  heroic, 
and  for  a  time  were  successful,  but  his 
forces  were  eventually  defeated  and  scat- 
tered, and  his  family's  estates  were  con- 
fiscated. 

He  fled  to  Turkey  where  he  tried  in 
vain  to  persuade  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment to  attack  the  Russian  enemy.  He 
then  went  to  Paris  where  he  met  the  rep- 
resentatives of  revolutionary  America, 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  Silas  Deane,  who 
wrote  to  General  Washington  in  Pulaski's 
behalf. 

Arriving  in  Philadelphia  in  the  spring 
of  1777,  he  joined  the  Continental  Army 
as  a  volunteer  and  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine.  Four 
days  after  the  battle,  on  September  19,  he 
was  appointed  a  brigadier  general  by  the 
Continental  Congress  and  given  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry.  He  next  took  part 
in  the  Battle  of  Germantown  on  Octo- 
ber 4,  1777.  He  then  resigned  his  com- 
mand, and  in  a  letter  to  Congress  in 
March  1778,  suggested  the  fonnation  of 
an  independent  corps,  a  suggestion  that 
General  Washington  approved. 

After  Pulaski's  letter  had  been  read  on 
March  28,  1778,  the  Continental  Congress 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  Count  Pulaski  retain  his 
rank  of  brigadier  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  he  raise  and  have  the  com- 
mand of  an  independent  corps  to  consist  of 
68  horse,  and  200  foot,  the  horse  to  be  armed 
with  lances,  and  the  foot  equipped  in  the 
manner  of  light  infantry;  the  corps  to  be 
raised  in  such  way  and  composed  of  such 
men  as  General  Washington  shall  think  ex- 
pedient and  proper. 

This  corps,  afterv/ard  known  as  Pu- 
laski's Legion,  was  officered  principally 
by  foreigners  serving  enthusiastically  in 
the  American  cause.  It  rendered  im- 
portant service  in  the  southern  cam- 
paigns of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Pulaski  an-ived  at  Charleston  in  May 
of  1779,  where  he  was  defeated  by  the 
superior  forces  of  General  Provost.  He 
then  joined  General  Lincoln  and  the 
French  fleet  in  their  attack  on  Savan- 
nah, bravely  charging  the  enemy  lines 
at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and  falling 
gravely  wounded.  He  was  removed  to 
one  of  the  ships  of  the  fleet,  the  Wasp, 
where  he  died  on  October  11,  1779. 


Pulaski  Day,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF   MASSACHtrSBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11, 1965 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 11,  1965,  we  observe  the  186th  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  the  gallant 
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young  Casimir  Pulaski,  who  took  his 
mortal  wound  in  leading  his  troops  in 
an  attack  upon  the  British  at  Savannah, 
Ga.  Pulaski  is  a  patriot  justly  remem- 
bered with  affectionate  admiration,  both 
by  Poland  and  by  America,  since  he  de- 
voted his  life,  his  fortune,  and  his  out- 
standing military  talents,  first  to  the  the 
service  of  his  native  Poland,  and,  after 
tragic  defeat  in  that  effort,  to  the  service 
of  the  cause  of  liberty  in  America.  He 
was  consistently,  through  two  glorious 
careers  in  his  one  short  life  of  3L  years, 
a  devoted  soldier  of  liberty.  Though  he 
did  not  live  to  see  the  victory  of  the 
American  cause  for  which  he  gave  his 
life,  he  ranks  high  among  the  architects 
of  that  victory,  and  the  battle  in  which 
he  fell  was  one  of  the  last  efforts  of  the 
fading  British  power  in  America. 

Pulaski  is  rightly  remembered  today 
as  one  of  the  shining  heroes  who  came 
voluntarily,  from  many  nations  in  the 
old  world,  to  aid  the  new  birth  of  free- 
dom on  our  continent.  He  is  remem- 
bered, too,  as  a  worthy  representative 
of  Poland,  and  one  to  whom  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  can  look  back  with 
pride.  Every  American  shares  in  the 
heritage  of  Pulaski's  daring  and  devo- 
tion, and  every  American  owes  much  to 
the  militaiT  skill  and  organizing  genius 
that  Pulaski  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
American  Revolution.  America  will 
live  in  glory  as  long  as  her  people  cherish 
the  ideals  for  which  the  heroic  Pole, 
Casimir  Pulaski,  lived  and  died. 


Sugar  Act  Amendments 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11,  1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sugar 
Act  amendments  bill  is  a  terrible  one. 
As  written,  the  bill  is  obscure  and  con- 
fusing. Once  understood — and  I  con- 
fess I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  trying  to 
understand  it.  even  partially — it  appears 
to  have  almost  nothing  to  recommend  it. 

In  effect,  the  bill  makes  sure  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  will  be  forced  to  pay  un- 
necessarily high  prices  for  sugar,  at  a 
time  of  inflationary  pressures  and  rising 
food  costs. 

According  to  figures  I  obtained  yester- 
day from  the  Agriculture  Department, 
the  present  world  price  for  sugar  is 
around  $2.20  per  100  pounds.  To  this 
should  be  added  96  cents  per  100-pound 
charge  for  duty  and  freight  charges. 
This  makes  the  operative  world  price  of 
sugar  delivered  at  American  ports  around 
$3.16  per  100  pounds  or  $63.20  per  ton. 
The  present  American  price — a  price 
subsidized  by  Government  legislation — 
is  $6.85  per  100  pounds  or  $137  per  ton. 
The  per  ton  differential  which  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  is  forced  to  pay  is  $73.80. 

In  real  terms,  this  means  a  lot,  partic- 
ularly to  the  American  consumer.  A 
housewife  pays  11  cents  for  a  pound  of 


sugar  in  a  store  in  Detroit  but  just  across 
the  river  in  Windsor,  Canada,  she  pays 
only  8  cents.  Canada  does  not  go  in  for 
legislating  high  prices  for  the  consumer. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague,  Paul 
FiNDLEY,  has  pointed  out,  this  legislation 
would  impose  a  terrific  burden  on  the 
U.S.  taxpayer.  With  a  $73.80  per  ton 
price  differential  between  world  and  sub- 
sidized domestic  sugar  prices,  and  as- 
suming a  10-million-ton  sugar  consump- 
tion in  America  in  1966,  this  bill  will  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  $738  million 
next  year. 

This  bill  will  authorize  the  sugar  pro- 
gram for  5  years.  If  prices  average  out 
at  present  levels,  this  means  that  the 
program  will  cost  the  American  tax- 
payers nearly  $3.7  billion. 

The  implications  of  this  bill  abroad 
are  nearly  as  disturbing  as  they  are  at 
home.  Supposedly,  paying  foreign  pro- 
ducers a  subsidized  price  for  sugar 
brought  into  America  is  one  way  of  im- 
proving living  standards  abroad.  Pro- 
ponents of  this  bill  argue  that  the  sugar 
quota  is  justified  by  the  "trade,  not  aid" 
philosophy. 

This  may  be  so.  and  it  may  be  that 
American  money  from  sugar  purchase 
finds  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  those 
who  really  need  it.  But  I  doubt  it.  In 
foreign  countries,  most  sugar  refineries 
and  a  substantial  part  of  the  land  used 
for  growing  sugarcane  are  owned  either 
by  large  corporations  or  very  wealthy 
individuals.  Some  of  these  coiiaorations 
are  American-owned,  which  puts  the 
U.S.  Government  in  the  uncomfortable 
position  of  subsidizing  an  American 
company,  with  a  foreign  aid  justifica- 
tion. Regardless  of  American  corporate 
involvement,  sugar  money  does  not  really 
get  down  to  the  peasants;  it  stays  in  the 
hands  of  the  rich,  of  the  oligarchs,  and 
of  the  big  shots.  Usually  it  then  finds 
its  way  out  of  the  country,  into  a  num- 
bered bank  account  in  Switzerland.  If 
this  program  really  is  foreign  aid,  I 
would  like  to  see  someone  explain  just 
how  it  aids  those  who  really  need  it. 

As  presently  written,  this  bill  con- 
tinues the  American  quota  for  Haiti  at 
the  same  levels  set  in  the  past.  If  we 
assume  a  total  American  sugar  consump- 
tion of  10  million  tons,  Haiti's  quota 
under  this  bill  would  be  32,603  tons.  At 
the  $73.80  per  ton  price  differential,  this 
bill  would  subsidize  the  Haitian  economy 
to  the  tune  of  $2,406,101.40. 

Over  $2  million  subsidy  to  a  dictator- 
ship. Although  not  all  this  money  may 
wind  up  in  the  tills  of  the  Duvalier  gov- 
ernment, it  certainly  helps  it  out.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  seems  curious  to  me  that 
innocent  American  children,  as  they  lick 
their  artificially  high-priced  lollypops, 
may  well  be  subsidizing  the  witch-doctor 
dictator  of  Haiti. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  these  things  stem 
from  the  bill  before  us  today.  It  was 
conceived  in  confusion,  compiled  In  ob- 
scurity, and  concocted  by  high-priced 
lobbyists.  It  will  legislate  high  prices 
for  the  American  consumer.  It  will  sub- 
sidize the  landlords  abroad.  It  will  di- 
vert money  to  Switzerland.  But  most  of 
all,  it  will  add  yet  another  push  to  what 
I  fear  is  a  developing  pattern  of  infla- 


tionary pressure  in  America.  Food 
prices  are  up;  this  bill  will  insure  they 
will  stay  up.  I  think  the  bill  as  drafted 
is  entirely  wrong,  and  I  urge  its  defeat. 


Cong^'essman  Annanzio's  Remarks  at 
Wreath-Laying  Ceremony  at  Pulaski 
Statue,  Washington,  D.C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11,  1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league and  friend.  Congressman  Frank 
Annunzio,  was  asked  to  participate  in  a 
commemorative  ceremony  at  the  Gen. 
Casimir  Pulaski  statue  in  Washington 
today. 

Each  year,  the  Congress  pays  tribute 
to  the  great  heroes  of  American  history 
and  this  year  is  no  exception  to  this  hon- 
ored tradition.  Congressman  Annunzio 
spoke  at  the  commemorative  ceremony 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  paid  tribute 
to  Casimir  Pulaski  for  his  courage  and 
his  outstanding  contribution  to  our 
American  victory  in  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

General  Pulaski  inspired  his  men  and 
his  Nation  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  bring 
Congressman  Annunzio's  remarks  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  today,  as  we 
commemorate  the  death  of  one  of 
America's  noblest  patriots. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman  Annunzio's 
remarks  follow : 

Speech  by  Congressman  Frank  Annunzio 
AT  Laying  of  the  Wreath  Ceremonies  at 
Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski's  Monument  in 
Washington,  D.C.  on  October  11,  1965. 

I  want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
Charlie  Burke  and  to  all  of  you  for  Inviting 
me  to  participate  In  this  year's  ceremony 
honoring  the  memory  of  the  great  patriot 
and  brilliant  military  leader.  Gen.  Casimir 
Pulaski,  who  assisted  tl^e  Americans  In  their 
fight  for  freedom  during  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

Casimir  Pulaski  was  born  in  the  Province 
of  PodoUa  in  1748,  and  from  his  earliest 
childhood,  demonstrated  the  qualities  of 
organization  and  leadership  which  were 
manifested  all  his  life.  Before  he  reached  the 
age  of  20,  he  had  organized  a  small  group 
that  fought  valiantly  to  prevent  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland.  However,  his  efforts  were 
to  no  avail,  and  he  barely  managed  to  escape 
with  his  life. 

In  1777,  he  met  Benjamin  Franklin  In 
Paris,  and  Franklin  was  so  favorably  im- 
pressed, he  gave  Pulaski  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  Gen.  George  Washington.  It  was 
Washington  who  suggested  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  that  young  Pulaski  be  en- 
trusted with  the  grave  responsibility  of  re- 
organizing the  American  cavalry  forces. 
This  Pulaski  accomplished  with  such  skill 
that  he  was  placed  in  command  of  all  our 
cavalry  forces,  and  proceeded  to  distinguish 
himself  In  every  subsequent  encounter  with 
the  enemy. 

In  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent in  the  Congress,  there  exists  a  large 
Polish  population.     In  fact  the  Poles  com- 
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prise  the  largest  single  ethnic  group  In  my 
district.  I  have  lived  among  the  Polish 
people,  I  have  nieces  and  nephews  who  have 
Polish  fathers,  and  I  am  proud  of  my  close 
affiliation  with  the  Polish  people. 

From  this  close  association,  I  have  come 
to  know  the  Poles  as  a  courageous  people,  as 
a  dedicated  people,  as  a  patriotic  people,  as 
a  religious  people,  and  as  a  warm  and  loving 
people.  Their  courage  in  the  face  of  tyranny 
has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again  over 
a  span  of  centuries,  their  dedication  to  their 
principles  has  not  faltered  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  odds,  their  patriotism  has 
been  manifested  in  their  continuing  struggle 
for  a  free  Poland,  and  their  devotion  to  their 
church  and  to  their  families  Is  evident  to  us 
all. 

All  of  these  characteristics  serve  to  make 
up  an  extraordinary  people,  and  General 
Pulaski,  as  a  descendant  of  the  extraordinary 
Polish  people.  Is  a  man  to  be  remembered 
with  pride  and  gratitude.  In  1779,  at  the  age 
of  31,  Pulaski  gave  up  his  life  on  the  battle- 
field while  leading  his  famous  cavalry  legion 
m  driving  the  British  out  of  Savannah.  He 
neither  lived  to  see  victory  achieved  on  that 
battlefield,  nor  did  he  liv&  to  see  Ameiica 
win  her  fight  for  Independence,  yet  his  val- 
iant efforts  were  Instrumental  In  establish- 
ing this  wonderful  country  of  ovirs  which 
recognizes  and  upholds  the  Inherent  dignity 
of  man  and  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
individual. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  you  at  this  mommient 
to  commemorate  the  186th  anniversary  of 
General  Pulaski's  supreme  and  Inspiring  sac- 
rifice In  the  age-old  struggle  for  freedom 
and  liberty.  Once  again,  thank  you.  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  Join  you  In 
paying  tribute  to  this  great  man. 


Being  an  American  "Square*' 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OP   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Monday,  October  11,  1965 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  evening 
of  October  8, 1  happened  to  see  a  portion 
of  a  nationally  televised  program  known 
as  the  "Jimmy  Dean  Show"  over  one  of 
the  leading  networks.  Jimmy  Dean,  a 
country-western  singer,  closed  his  pro- 
gram with  a  short  speech,  in  which  he 
said  some  people  would  call  him 
"square,"  perhaps,  but  he  was  "going  to 
do  a  little  flag-waving." 

And  he  did.  He  sang  a  song,  which  I 
must  agree  some  people  today  might 
have  called  "square."  It  was  a  patriotic 
song.   It  included  the  line : 

What  can  I  do  for  America,  after  all  she's 
done  for  me? 

I  want  to  commend  Jimmy  Dean  for 
singing  this  song  and  for  daring  to  be 
"square"  on  nationwide  television.  The 
lines  of  the  song  reminded  me  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  famous  words: 

Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you.    Ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

What  a  comparison  between  Jimmy 
Dean's  short,  sincere  talk  and  his  song 
and  the  federally  sponsored  program 
"It's  What's  Happening,  Baby"  that  was 
aired  some  months  ago.  As  I  recall  it, 
the  message  of  that  program  was  simply 


"ask  what  your  country  can  do  for  you." 
It  is  good  to  know  that  some  young 
people  in  our  country  can  still  stand  up 
and  "wave  the  flag  a  little."  If  they 
wave  it,  we  know  they  will  save  it,  as 
many  thousands  of  their  fellow  young 
Americans  are  doing  today  in  Vietnam. 


Cameron  Voting  Record 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11, 1965 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
fourth  and  final  rollcall  report  on  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  closes 
the  door  on  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
productive  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world's  greatest  legislative  body.  But 
we  would  be  in  error  to  evaluate  our 
work  simply  in  terms  of  productivity. 
How  much  we  have  done  is  not  the  meas- 
uring device  which  should  be  applied. 
It  is  the  quality,  not  quantity,  of  what 
we  have  done  that  the  people  should 
and  must  judge  us  by. 

As  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  ad- 
journment few  of  us  would  look  back 
and  comment  that  we  are  completely 
satisfied  or  completely  disappointed  with 
Congress'  record.  I  supported  many 
measures  which  were  adopted  and  I  sup- 
ported some  vvliich  failed  of  enactment. 
Likewise,  I  opposed  some  which  received 
approval  and  I  opposed  others  which 
were  successfully  blocked.  Each  of  us 
racked  up  similar  legislative  box  scores 
for  this  is  the  very  essence  of  democratic 
lawmaking,  and  not  one  of  us  would  have 
it  any  other  way.  In  the  legislative 
game  those  who  hit  a  thousand  are 
losers  just  as  surely  as  those  who  bat 
zero.  Call  it  consensus,  compromise,  ac- 
commodation, middle-of-the-road-ism, 
or  what  you  will.  I  choose  to  simply 
call  it  good  government. 

In  my  judgment,  adjourimient  is  over- 
due. I  think  that  perhaps  we  have  done 
too  much  too  fast.  Before  the  second 
session  convenes  in  January  it  behooves 
Congress  to  minutely  assess  its  past  ac- 
tions so  that  it  may  carefully  chart  a 
future  course.  Continuing  on  a  dead 
run  at  this  year's  legislative  pace  would 
be  a  disservice  to  the  Nation.  As  the 
distinguished  Senate  majority  leader  re- 
cently pointed  out.  Congress  has  the 
duty  and  the  authority  to  examine  the 
effects  of  laws  it  has  enacted  with  a  view 
to  correcting  them,  if  necessary.  When 
we  return  to  this  Chamber  in  1966  we 
should  spend  the  year  viewing  and  cor- 
recting—if necessary.  Hopefully,  little 
correcting  will  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  rollcall  report  in- 
cludes commentary  on  the  following: 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act;  the  farm  bill;  im- 
migration reform;  the  Automotive  Prod- 
ucts Trade  Act;  Republican  obstructive 
tactics;  establishing  the  National  Foun- 
dation of  the  Arts  and  Humanities;  post 


ofiQce  employees  and  political  patronage; 
the  effort  to  unseat  the  Mississippi  dele- 
gation; HtJuse  Resolution  560  regarding 
Latin  America ;  amendments  to  the  Bank 
Company  Holding  Act;  aid  for  rural 
water  and  sanitation  facilities;  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  the 
Federal  pay  bill;  highway  beautification ; 
and  the  sugar  bill. 

ROLLCALL   NOS.    208   AND    209 REPEAL   OF    14(b) 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  no  issue  of  this 
session  has  aroused  more  emotional  fer- 
vor both  on  and  off  Capitol  Hill  than 
the  proposed  repeal  of  section  14(b)  — 
the  so-called  right-to-work  provision — 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Opponents  of  repeal  mounted  a  costly 
propaganda  campaign  designed  to  dis- 
tort the  issue  and  hide  from  the  public 
the  facts  necessary  to  form  a  reasoned 
opinion  on  H.R.  77.  To  a  large  extent 
this  powerful  lobby  was  successful  and 
the  public  should  know  exactly  how  it 
has  been  misled. 

Few  persons  realize  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  as  originally  proposed  in 
1947  by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  of  which  Senator 
Robert  Taft  was  chairman,  did  not  con- 
tain section  14(b).  This  section  was 
first  proposed  in  the  House  and  the  leg- 
islative record  of  its  birth  is  so  obscure 
that  its  conceivers  cannot  even  be  de- 
termined. 

Senator  Taft's  view  on  the  union 
shop — which  right-to-work  laws  prohib- 
it— is  summed  up  in  his  statement  of 
May  9, 1947: 

So  I  think  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  go  to 
the  extreme  of  absolutely  outlawing  a  con- 
tract which  provides  for  a  union  shop,  re- 
quiring all  employees  to  Join  the  union.  If 
that  arrangement  meets  with  the  approval 
of  the  employer  and  meets  with  the  approval 
of  a  majority  of  the  employees  and  Is  em- 
bodied In  a  written  contract. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  State  right-to-work 
laws,  which  are  permitted  by  section 
14(b),  do  absolutely  outlaw  the  union 
shop.  Repeal  of  14(b)  would  therefore 
restore  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  the  form 
which  was  intended  by  Senator  Taft, 
a  man  who  was  vitally  concerned 
throughout  his  life  with  the  protection 
of  individual  freedom. 

As  was  Senator  Taft,  I  am  opposed 
to  right-to-work  laws  because  they  de- 
prive the  working  man  of  certain  deci- 
sionmaking and  bargaining  powers  which 
are  his  by  right.  By  their  very  nature, 
these  laws  produce  definite  Inequities  in 
their  application  both  among  individual 
workers  and  among  the  50  States.  The 
repeal  of  14(b),  on  the  other  hand, 
would  not  encroach  upon  the  right  of 
individuals  to  choose  their  conditions 
of  employment.  It  would  insure  that 
right. 

That  14(b)  deprives  employers  and 
employees  of  decisionmaking  is  clear. 
The  first  consideration  is  one  of  seman- 
tics: a  right-to-work  law  guarantees  no 
one  the  right  to  work.  A  right-to-work 
law  means  a  ban  on  the  union  shop  with- 
in a  State,  a  weapon  which  19  States  cur- 
rently use  to  pirate  industry  and  jobs 
from  prosperous  States  like  California 
by  exploiting  cheap  labor  and  imdermin- 
ing  the  legitimate  efforts  of  organized 
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labor.  I  hasten  to  point  out  that  the 
people  of  California,  believing  in  the 
principal  of  free  collective  bargaining 
between  employees  and  employers,  went 
to  the  polls  in  1958  and  overwhelmingly 
rejected  a  proposal  to  establish  a  right- 
to -work  law  in  our  State.  The  repeal  of 
14<b)  will  have  no  effect  on  existing 
California  statutes  or  on  relationships 
between  management  and  labor. 

I  realize  that  many  people  who  object 
to  repeal  of  14<b)  are  convinced  that  it 
would  mean  unrestricted  compulsory 
union  membership  for  all  workers  in  any 
industry  organized  by  a  union.  This  is 
simply  not  so.  It  is  the  closed  shop — 
not  the  union  shop — which  requires  em- 
ployers to  hire  applicants  wha  are  union 
members.  The  closed  shop  is  now  out- 
lawed by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  it  will 
continue  to  be  outlawed  even  after  14  <b) 
is  repealed. 

It  is  the  union  shop — not  the  closed 
-shop — which  right-to-work  laws  destroy. 
Assume,  for  example,  that  workers  in  a 
certain  industry  decide  they  want  a 
union,  that  an  election  is  held  according 
to  National  Labor  Relations  Board  regu- 
lations, that  the  election  shows  a  ma- 
jority of  employees  favoring  the  union 
shop,  and  that  employer  and  employees 
subsequently  reach  a  free  and  voluntai-y 
agreement  in  favor  of  a  union  shop.  It 
would  then  seem  completely  unreason- 
able and  undemocratic  to  deny  them  the 
right  to  do  what  the  majority  by  legiti- 
mate means  had  elected  to  do.  Yet  this 
is  exactly  what  right-to-work  laws  do — 
deny  workers  the  right  to  have  a  unio:i 
shop  if  they  so  desire. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  does 
not  require  membership  as  such  in  a 
union  as  a  condition  of  employment  in  a 
union  shop.  No  one  is  required  to  take 
an  oath  or  obligation  to  the  union,  to 
attend  union  meetings,  to  participate  in 
picket  lines,  or  to  engage  in  other  union 
activities.  What  is  required  as  a  con- 
dition of  continued  employment  in  a 
union  shop  is  a  tender  of  nominal  dues 
and  initiation  fees  that  are  not  excessive 
or  discriminatory.  Thus  each  employee 
bears  an  equal  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
collective  bargaining  unit  that  the  law 
says  must  represent  him  equally  with 
other  employees  in  seeking  worker  bene- 
fits. It  is  simply  a  case  of  requiring 
those  who  share  in  the  benefits  to  also 
share  in  the  responsibilities. 

ROLLCALL  NOS.   243-244 FARM   BILL 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  said  that  na- 
ture seldom  makes  a  fool.  She  merely 
furnishes  the  raw  material  for  a  do-it- 
yourself  job.  And  a  do-it-yourself  job 
the  House  did  with  passage  of  this  year's 
legislative  monstrosity  known  as  the 
farm  bill,  perhaps  the  most  complex  and 
costly  package  of  p>oor  proposals  which 
any  Secretary  of  Agriculture  within 
memory  has  had  the  audacity  to  thrust 
upon  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert  on  all 
the  incredible  provisions  of  the  bill,  and 
I  doubt  that  anyone  can  claim  to  know 
all  of  its  ins-and-outs.  There  are  so 
many  special  interest  subsidies  for  so 
many  products  grown,  plus  an  abundant 
share  for  those  not  grown,  that  it  Is  im- 
possible to  conclude  that  the  overall  pub- 
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lie  interest  was  considered  when  the 
package  was  glued  together.  Some  sol- 
ace can  be  had,  however,  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  original  proposal's  most 
odious  section,  the  infamous  bread  tax, 
became  unglued  and  fell  by  the  legisla- 
tive wayside  before  any  votes  were  taken. 
And  while  this  fantastic  scheme  to  line 
the  pockets  of  wealthy  wheat  growers  by 
tapping  the  pockets  of  consumers  was 
given  up  as  a  sacrifice  for  votes  needed  to 
effect  passage,  the  entire  bill  was  so  im- 
pure that  it  could  not  be  made  pure  even 
with  elimination  of  its  most  objectionable 
feature. 

What  were  the  remaining  impurities? 
A  tome  is  required  to  spell  them  all  out 
but  I  will  attempt  to  hit  the  high — or 
more  accurately,  low — points  in  a  few 
paragraphs.  The  farm  bill  calls  for 
spending  more  than  $18  billion  over  4 
years  on  programs  that  have  failed  in  the 
past,  are  failing  today  and  are  doomed 
to  fail  tomorrow.  As  just  one  example, 
examine  the  feed  grains  program,  started 
in  1961  as  an  emergency  measure. 

This  year  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  spending  more  than  $1.5  billion 
for  feed  grains,  not  for  growing  or  stor- 
ing, but  to  prevent  growing.  Known  as 
the  land  retirement  program,  it  is  billed 
as  an  effort  to  cut  supply  and  bring  it 
into  balance  with  demand.  The  $1.5  bil- 
lion retired  36  million  acres.  The  tax- 
payers, in  other  words,  rented  the  land 
from  farmers  so  that  they  would  not 
reap  a  harvest  which  would  only  add 
more  feed  grains  to  already  overbur- 
dened and  costly  storage  facilities.  Ac- 
cording to  reliable  crop  reports,  this 
year's  feed  grain  production  is  going  to 
hit  the  highest  level  in  history.  Why? 
Because  price  support  levels  are  attrac- 
tive enough  to  cause  farmers  to  use  more 
and  more  fertilizer  and  other  scientific 
methods  to  boost  the  output  of  acres  still 
under  cultivation.  This  same  boon- 
doggle approach  to  solving  problems  of 
the  farm  economy  is  also  used  for  cotton 
and  wheat — and  with  the  same  disas- 
trous results. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  former 
Budget  Director  Kermit  Gordon,  about 
80  percent  of  our  assistance  goes  to  the 
1  million  farmers  whose  average  income 
exceeds  $9,500.  The  other  20  percent  of 
assistance  is  spread  thinly  among  the  re- 
maining 2.5  million  farmers. 

Pour  years  from  now  the  Treasury  will 
be  $18  billion  poorer,  large  corporate 
farming  complexes  will  be  almost  that 
much  richer,  the  small  farmer  and  share- 
cropper will  still  be  in  the  grip  of  poverty, 
and  the  country  will  still  be  in  the  grip 
of  the  vicious  cycle  that  we  call  a  farm 
program. 

I  could,  and  probably  would,  support  a 
well-conceived  farm  bill  which  intro- 
duced a  gradual  phaseout  of  these  uneco- 
nomic and  costly  subsidies,  even  if  the 
plan  was  spread  out  over  many  years.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  expect  that  we  can 
get  out  of  the  mess  we  are  in  overnight. 
But  we  have  to  start  crawling  out  of  this 
almost  bottomless  pit  sometime,  instead 
of  slipping  deeper  and  deeper  each  year. 
Until  the  Congress  creates  a  program 
aimed  at  taking  us  up  instead  of  down 
I  will  continue  to  oppose. 


ROLLCALL    N06.    248    AND    24  9 — IMMIGRATION 
REFORM 

Mr.  Speaker,  being  a  cosponsor  of  the 
immigration  reform  bill  which  abolishes 
the  discriminatory  national  origins  quota 
system  I  was  elated  that  the  measure  re- 
ceived overwhelming  approval  by  the 
Congress. 

As  I  noted  when  I  introduced  the  bill 
many  months  ago,  it  does  much  to  re- 
store our  traditional  attitude  on  a  fun- 
damental issue,  an  attitude  which  pre- 
vailed among  countless  generations  of 
Americans  who  labored  long  and  hard  to 
make  this  country  great.  That  attitude 
did  not  ask  an  immigrant  from  where  he 
came  or  how  he  spelled  his  name.  It  was 
an  attitude — a  way  of  life — perhaps  best 
summed  up  in  these  words  with  which  we 
are  all  vei-y  familiar: 

Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you — afk  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

And  if  it  was  found  that  an  immigrant 
did — and  could — indeed  want  to  do  some- 
thing for  his  adopted  country,  he  and 
his  family  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
carve  for  themselves  a  safe  and  secure 
place  in  the  American  community. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  40  years  ago 
this  traditional  attitude  was  amended 
when  discrimination  was  written  into 
law.  It  became  oflBcial  policy  to  welcome 
immigrants  only  if  they  came  from  the 
right  country  or  were  of  the  right  na- 
tionality. Among  those  nationalities 
not  considered  right  were  Japanese,  Pol- 
ish, Spanish,  Italian  and  Greek,  to  name 
just  a  few  of  many. 

The  measure  which  we  have  now  ap- 
proved erases  discrimination  from  our 
immigration  law  and  writes  into  it  a  pol- 
icy compatible  with  our  historic  tradi- 
tions, a  policy  which  is  committed  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

Bigots  and  extremists  of  the  rightwing 
variety  bitterly  opposed  passage  of  the 
bill  and  laid  down  a  propaganda  bar- 
rage designed  to  foster  the  false  impres- 
sion that  the  proposal  would  open  the 
floodgates  to  hordes  of  undesirable 
aliens  and  spies  and  inundate  the  coun- 
try with  unemployables.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  overall  annual  immigration  total 
is  increased  only  slightly  above  its  exist- 
ing level  of  158,361.  The  new  limit 
would  be  170,000  persons,  an  increase  of 
only  11,639  souls  in  a  country  with  a  pop- 
ulation nearing  200  million. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  future 
immigrants  will  be  selected  on  a  first 
come,  first  served  basis  with  preference 
given  to  those  with  special  skills  and  tal- 
ents which  will  enrich  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  our  national  life.  No  individual 
will  be  permitted  into  the  country  with- 
out a  certificate  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  guaranteeing  that  no  American 
will  be  displaced  from  his  job  if  entry  is 
granted.  Intending  immigrants  will 
also  have  to  prove  that  they  will  not  be- 
come public  charges.  Contrary  to  the 
allegations  of  Its  few  but  vocal  oppo- 
nents, the  bill  contains  safeguards  de- 
signed to  prevent  exactly  what  its  critics 
claim  it  will  promote. 

I  was  disturbed  that  the  bill  was 
amended  on  the  floor  to  include  a  provi- 
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slon  which  I  fear  will  damage  our  rela- 
tions with  other  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Under  the  so-called  Mac- 
Gregor  amendment,  the  United  States 
will,  for  the  first  time  In  40  years,  set  a 
ceiling  on  the  number  of  Mexicans  and 
other  Latin  Amerlcaris  who  can  emigrate 
to  this  country.  During  this  critical  pe- 
riod In  our  relations  with  Latin  American 
nations,  I  think  It  very  unwise  to  create 
more  111  will  among  peoples  who  already 
have  grave  questions  about  our  basic  at- 
titude toward  them. 

During  the  past  40  years  we  have  not 
placed  barriers  on  Latin  Immigration  to 
the  United  States  and  now  Is  the  wrong 
time  to  Implement  such  a  policy.  Not 
only  Is  it  bad  timing,  but  it  is  imneces- 
sary.  Over  the  past  10  years  regular 
Immigration  from  other  countries  in  the 
hemisphere  has  averaged  110,000,  a  fig- 
ure less  than  the  ceiling  of  115,000  which 
the  MacGregor  amendment  imposes. 
And  the  ceiling  does  not  include  the 
spouses,  children,  and  parients  of  persons 
who  are  American  citizens.  According  to 
reliable  estimates,  this  group  could  ac- 
count for  an  additional  25,000  immi- 
grants annually  which  In  effect  boosts 
the  MacGregor  figure  to  140,000,  or  30,000 
more  than  the  current  immigration  rate. 

As  I  said,  the  amendment  was  ill- 
advised  because  of  our  delicate  position 
in  Latin  America,  a  position  made 
even  more  precarious  by  the  incredible 
resolution  which  the  House  adopted  on 
September  20,  a  matter  which  I  will  dis- 
cuss later  J*!  this  report. 

ROLLCALL      NO.      255 AUTOMOTIVE      TRADE      ACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  debate  on  the 
Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  pro- 
ponents failed  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply 
to  the  question:  To  what  extent  will 
this  agreement  result  in  exporting  U.S. 
automobile  parts  manufacturing  firms 
and  the  jobs  of  American  workers  to 
Canada? 

Although  an  effort  was  made  to  mask 
H.R.  9042  as  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
mote free  trade  and  thereby  strengthen 
tlie  domestic  economy,  the  facts  contra- 
dicted the  claim  and  I  was  constrained 
to  vote  against  the  bill. 

It  was  less  than  2  years  ago  that  the 
Studebaker  Corp.  closed  its  automobile 
plant  in  South  Bend  and  moved  its  op- 
eration to  Canada.  More  than  7,000 
American  workers  lost  their  jobs  and 
Canadian  employment  increased  by  a 
similar  figure.  I  predict  that  we  will 
soon  see  Canadian  plants,  currently  op- 
erating well  below  capacity,  increase 
tlieir  production  and  sell  on  the  Ameri- 
can market  cars  which  cannot  be  ab- 
sorbed in  Canada.  There  will  be  no  U.S. 
duty  on  these  automobiles  and  thus  they 
will  be  sold  here  at  prices  substantially 
below  what  they  are  going  for  in  Canada. 
This  can  hardly  be  called  selling  at  the 
fair  market  value. 

My  record  clearly  indicates  that  I  sup- 
port free  trade  legislation  and  the 
gradual  reduction  of  tariff  barriers.  But 
the  act  cannot  be  interpreted  as  a  free 
trade  agreement  since  only  certain  Ca- 
nadian manufacturers  and  subsidiaries 
of  American  automobile  firms  are  eligible 
for  duty-free  imports.  It  is  discrimina- 
tory   legislation    designed    to    benefit 


America's  auto  giants — ^Ford,  General 
Motors,  Chrysler,  and  American  Mo- 
tors— at  the  expense  of  smaller  inde- 
pendent auto  parts  producers.  An  au- 
tomotive parts  dealer  in  Canada,  for 
example,  will  be  able  to  Import  parts 
from  the  United  States  duty  free— but 
only  if  he  is  dealing  with  one  of  the  Big 
Four.  Yet  the  small  American  parts 
dealer  importing  Canadian-made  prod- 
ucts will  have  to  pay  the  regular  tariff. 

H.R.  9042  also  violates  our  Govern- 
ment's established  policy  of  liberal 
multilateral — not  bilateral — trade  rela- 
tions based  on  the  most-favored-nation 
principle.  All  countries  which  subscribe 
to  the  General  Agreements  on  Tariff  and 
Trade  have  a  right  to  be  accorded  the 
same  treatment  as  Canada. 

I  can  still  remember  when  Secretary 
of  Defense  Charles  Wilson,  formerly  top 
executive  at  GM,  said : 

What  is  good  for  General  Motors  Is  good 
for  the  United  States. 

I  did  not  believe  it  then  and  I  do  not 
believe  it  now.  The  Automotive  Prod- 
ucts Trade  Act  is  good  for  GM,  but  it  is 
bad  for  the  United  States.  The  fact  that 
the  proposal  is  also  good  for  Canada  does 
nothing  to  mitigate  its  negative  effect  on 
our  country's  economy  and  its  work 
force. 

ROLLCALL  NOS.  258-293 21-DAY  RULE 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  periodic  rollcall 
reports  I  do  not  normally  discuss  House 
activity  which  occurred  while  I  was  at- 
tending to  important  business  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  But  conscience  does 
not  permit  me  to  observe  without  com- 
ment the  Irresponsible  tactics  which  were 
employed  by  the  Republican  leadership 
in  their  ill-advised  effort  to  prevent  the 
House  from  working  its  will  on  Septem- 
ber 13. 

I  cannot  recall  any  other  time  during 
my  tenure  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
when  the  opposition  has  displayed  such 
fiagrant  contempt  for  the  legislative 
process  and  the  rules  under  which  it 
functions.  We  have  only  to  examine 
what  took  place  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  September  13  to  verify  the  validity  of 
this  observation. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  record : 

On  opening  day  of  the  89th  Congress 
the  House  voted  to  reinstate  the  21-day 
rule  which  permits  its  435  members  to 
determine  whether  any  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, approved  by  Its  standing  commit- 
tees, shall  be  brought  to  the  floor  for  de- 
bate and  vote — rather  than  have  that 
legislation  killed  by  failure  of  the  Rules 
Committee  to  act  upon  it.  In  other 
words,  the  House  decided  that  it  would 
no  longer  tolerate  tactics  designed  to 
keep  It  from  working  its  legislative  will. 
And  it  wrote  that  decision  into  the  rules 
imder  which  we  operate. 

On  September  13,  under  the  21-day 
procedure,  four  niles  were  sought  in  the 
House  which,  if  approved  by  majority 
vote,  would  permit  consideration  of  four 
pieces  of  important  legislation— The 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Act  of 
1965,  amendments  to  the  Bank  Company 
Act,  establishment  of  a  National  Founda- 
tion of  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  and  the 
Federal  Salary  Adjustment  Act  of  1965. 


On  August  3  the  Committee  on  Rules 
was  asked  to  permit  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Act  to  come  to  the  floor.  On  June 
21  a  rule  was  requested  on  the  Bank 
Holding  bill.  A  rule  was  sought  on  July 
14  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  legis- 
lation. On  August  16  a  rule  was  re- 
quested on  the  Federal  pay  bill.  None 
of  these  rules  was  granted. 

It  is  regrettable  but  very  revealing  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
responding  to  criticism  from  highly  re- 
spected Members  of  the  House,  declared: 

Why  should  we  be  kicked  around  In  this 
way  by  picking  up  all  the  garbage  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee  In  Instances  In  which  the 
21  days  have  expired  and  dumping  It  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  one  day? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  presimie  to 
speak  for  other  Members  of  the  House, 
but  I  view  It  as  a  direct  insult  to  the 
American  people  and  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives when  legislation  which  Is 
reported  from  committee  after  many 
hours  of  public  hearings  and  careful  de- 
liberation is  referred  to  as  "garbage." 

With  this  appraisal  of  important  bills 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  House  found  it 
necessary  to  resurrect  these  measures 
from  the  legislative  graveyard  known  as 
the  Rules  Committee. 

It  was  because  the  House  decided  that 
the  time  had  comTlo  work  its  will,  not 
on  "garbage"  but  upon  matters  of  vital 
concern  to  the  American  people,  that  the 
Republican  leadership  engaged  in  its  dis- 
graceful obstructive  tactics  on  Septem- 
ber 13. 

A  front  page  story  in  the  Washington 
Post  siunmed  it  up  this  way: 

When  the  House  adjourned  at  12:30  a.m., 
after  a  12V2-hour  session  and  a  recordbreak- 
Ing  22  rollcalls,  the  only  forward  motion 
had  been  adoption  of  resolutions  permitting 
Democratic  leaders  at  some  future  date  to 
call  up  for  House  action  four  bills  stuck  In 
Its  Rules  Committee. 

Republicans — frustrated  by  their  year- 
long winless  record,  opposed  to  the  21 -day 
rule  and  several  of  the  bills,  and  Irritated  at 
being  tossed  such  a  big  load  of  work  on  a 
Monday  In  mid-September — began  a  series 
of  stalling  tactics  when  the  House  met  at 
noon. 

The  coalition  forced  repeated  quorum 
calls,  demanded  that  the  entire  Journal  of 
the  previous  day's  session  be  read  and  Ir^slst- 
ed  upon  rollcall  votes  on  such  usually  pro 
forma  motions  as  "dispensing  with  further 
proceedings"  under  the  quorum  calls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  a  wise  man  who 
said:  "As  I  grow  older  I  pay  less  atten- 
tion to  what  men  say.  I  just  watch  what 
they  do." 

If  my  Republican  colleagues  are  really 
sincere  in  their  alleged  desire  to  promote 
a  vigorous  two-party  system  in  this 
country,  they  will  do  well  to  reflect  upon 
what  the  wise  man  said. 

ROLLCALL    NO.    301 ARTS   AND    HUMANITIES 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  Introduced  a  bill 
on  the  opening  day  of  Congress  calling 
for  establishment  of  a  National  Human- 
ities Foundation,  I  was  elated  that  more 
than.  100  Members  subsequently  joined 
in  cosponsoring  similar  legislation.  The 
fact  that  the  President  saw  fit  to  Include 
the  measure  as  a  part  of  the  administra- 
tion's specific  legislative  proposals  was 
also  a  source  of  great  satisfaction.    The 
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bill,  however,  cannot  be  interpreted  as  a 
partisan  effort.  It  was  President  Eisen- 
hower's Commission  on  National  Goals 
which  stated  in  a  1960  report: 

In  the  eyes  of  posterity,  the  success  of 
the  United  States  as  a  civilized  society  will 
be  largely  Judged  by  the  creative  activities 
of  lt6  citizens  In  art,  architecture,  literature, 
music,  and  the  sciences. 

Most  opposition  to  the  bill  focused  on 
the  old  bu!?aboo  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar :  Federal  aid  means  Federal  con- 
trol. Not  only  has  this  mothworn  charge 
been  refuted  time  and  again  by  the  facts, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  recent 
years  it  has  rarely  been  leveled  at  pro- 
grams designed  to  aid  the  sciences.  Yet 
it  was  dragged  out  against  the  arts  and 
humanities,  despite  the  clear  wording  of 
section  4(c)  of  the  bill: 

In  the  administration  of  this  Act,  no  de- 
partment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  policy  deter- 
mination, personnel,  or  currlculuna,  or  the 
administration  or  operation  of  £iny  school  or 
other  non-Federal  agency.  Institution,  orga- 
nization or  association. 

The  Foundation  receives  additional  in- 
dependence through  the  provision  per- 
mitting it  to  receive  private  donations 
and  gifts.  Thus  the  private  sector  gains 
a  vested  interest  in  insuring  that  the 
Government  keeps  its  hands  off  the  free- 
dom of  the  individuals  and  institutions  to 
be  assisted. 

Briefly  put,  the  National  Foundation 
of  the  Arts  and  Humanities  is  being  es- 
tablished to  develop  and  promote  a  broad 
national  policy  of  support  for  the  arts 
and  humanities.  The  National  Council 
on  the  Arts  through  its  endowment  will 
provide  matching  grants  to  groups  and 
individuals  engaged  in  the  creative  and 
performing  arts  for  the  whole  spectrum 
of  artistic  activity,  including  construc- 
tion of  necessary  facilities.  The  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Humanities  will 
provide  nonmatchlng  grants  and  loans 
for  research,  award  fellowships  and 
grants  to  institutions  and  individuals  for 
training,  support  publication  of  scholarly 
works,  provide  for  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation, and  promote  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  humanities. 

Few  Americans  would  quarrel  with 
these  goals  and  the  means  which  the 
Congress  has  devised  to  achieve  them. 

ROLLCALL  NO.  303 POST  OFFICE  EMPLOTEES 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  574  was 
a  Republican  effort  to  strike  back  blindly 
at  the  Post  Office  Department  for  its 
stupid  and  ill-advised  effort  to  dispense 
patronage  to  Members  of  Congress  who 
represent  both  political  parties.  I  voted 
against  the  measure  for  one  reason  only : 
caught  in  the  vicious  political  crossfire 
would  be  thousands  of  innocent  victims 
whose  only  offense  was  that  they  hap- 
pened to  be  postal  employees  during  a 
period  when  some  temporary  jobs  were 
being  handed  out  as  political  plums. 

Although  he  was  very  tardy,  the  Post- 
master General,  a  few  days  before  this 
resolution  was  brought  to  the  floor,  di- 
rected all  FKJstmasters  to  release  the 
names  of  simuner  or  temporary  em- 
ployees to  anyone  who  asked,  including 
newspapers.  Thus,  the  information 
which  the  resolution  sought  to  make  pub- 


lic was  already  available  to  any  inter- 
ested party. 

The  information  which  would  have 
been  supplied  under  the  blanket  resolu- 
tion would  include  the  names  of  all  per- 
sons employed  by  the  Department  from 
May  until  September.  Publication  of  the 
names  in  the  Congressional  Record 
would  infer  that  all  of  those  persons, 
thousands  of  them,  were  employed  solely 
because  some  Congressmen  got  them  the 
job.  This  was  certainly  not  the  case, 
yet  the  innocent  would  have  suffered 
along  with  the  guilty  had  the  resolution 
carried. 

If  nothing  else  was  gained  from  the 
resolution,  I  hope  it  taught  the  Post 
Office  Department  a  needed  lesson,  a 
lesson  which  I  as  an  individual  Member 
of  Congress  unsuccessfully  tried  to  im- 
part this  spring.  When  I  received  a 
call  from  the  Department  advising  me 
that  a  certain  number  of  summer  jobs 
would  be  available  in  my  district,  and 
that  I  should  submit  names  of  persons 
to  fill  these  jobs.  I  firmly  stated  that  I 
found  the  offer  offensive  and  wanted  no 
part  in  such  an  odious  operation.  I  also 
warned  the  Department  to  steer  clear 
of  my  congressional  district  if  it  decided 
to  implement  its  patronage  program  for 
if  I  learned  of  any  hanky-panky  the 
boom  was  going  to  fall. 

I  had  occasion  to  drop  it  only  once 
when  a  postmaster  in  my  district  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  been  forced  to 
hire  a  person  who  had  been  recom- 
mended by  a  Member  of  Congress.  That 
employee  was  on  the  job  exactly  2  days 
before  he  was  fired  at  my  insistence.  The 
word  must  have  spread  in  a  hurry  be- 
cause I  received  no  further  complaints 
from  postmasters. 

ROLLCALL  NO.  307 MISSISSIPPI  DELEGATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  unsuccessful  ef- 
fort to  unseat  the  Mississippi  delegation, 
syndicated  columnists  Evans  and  Novak 
in  a  perceptive  analysis  of  the  issue 
Slimmed  up  the  feelings  of  many  Con- 
gressmen who  have  championed  civil 
rights:  "I've  never  seen  people  so  hard  to 
say  yes  to."  The  reference  was  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Demo- 
cratic Party  which  led  the  drive  to  un- 
seat. The  columnists  explored  many 
facets  of  this  emotion-laden  issue  and  I 
would  be  happy  to  provide  a  copy  of  the 
article  to  any  constituent  who  requests 
one. 

During  debate  on  the  resolution  it  was 
declared  in  support  of  unseating  that 
every  Member  must  face  his  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  the  great  democratic 
processes  of  our  Nation.  It  was  said  that 
once  the  "technical  and  legal  points" 
were  argued  and  assessed,  there  still  re- 
mained an  overriding  consideration — the 
moral  issue. 

I  was  disturbed  to  see  this  argument 
put  forth  with  such  a  casual  dismissal  of 
law.  In  my  judgment,  the  primary 
moral  issue  facing  every  Member  every 
day  is  his  dedication  to  technical  and 
legal  points — the  very  guts  of  the  great 
democratic  process — as  opposed  to  how 
he.  as  an  individual,  might  feel  about 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  any  secondary 
moral  issue,  in  this  case  the  systematic 
disenfranchisement  of  Negroes  which  I 
personally  abhor. 


It  was  precisely  this  Issue  which 
prompted  Congress  earlier  this  year  to 
produce  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  We  took 
our  personal  convictions  on  a  moral  issue 
and  wrote  them  into  the  technical  and 
legal  points  which  are  now  a  part  of  the 
great  democratic  process.  Henceforth, 
in  the  area  of  voting  rights,  morality  will 
no  longer  be  a  sometimes  thing — as  it  was 
in  the  Mississippi  challenge.  Morality 
in  voting  practices  is  now  an  alltimes 
thing — not  because  every  American 
agrees  with  the  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  but  because  all  Americans 
are  morally  bound  to  respect  the  law  of 
the  land. 

I  was  concerned,  however,  with  the 
poor  manner  in  which  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  and  the  Democratic  leadership 
handled  the  Mississippi  challenge.  I 
question  the  need  for  the  delays  which 
took  place,  the  need  for  limiting  the 
hearings  to  3  hours,  and  the  unavail- 
ability of  the  hearing  record  to  every 
Member  who  had  to  sit  as  a  judge  on  the 
challenge.  And  I  resent  the  secrecy 
which  accompanied  the  hearings.  It 
seemed  to  me  there  was  a  need  for  fur- 
ther investigation  and  amplification. 
Thus  I  supported  the  effort  to  recommit 
the  resolution  for  further  study  and  when 
this  unrecorded  vote  failed  to  carry  I 
voted  to  dismiss  the  challenge  as  it  then 
stood.  The  issue  developed  into  a  stand- 
off when  the  resolution  was  amended  on 
the  floor  to  delete  the  statement  that  the 
Mississippi  Members  were  entitled  to 
their  seats. 

As  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  news- 
papers noted  editorially,  the  House  ac- 
tion was  clearly  one  of  expediency: 

Ordinarily  this  wpuld  be  an  Inexcusable 
course  of  action  •  •  •.  But  the  challengers 
had  no  valid  claim  to  election.  If  the  Missis- 
sippi seats  had  been  declared  vacant  In  these 
circumstances,  the  House  would  have  ac- 
quired an  obligation  to  vacate  seats  In  other 
States  which  have  systematically  disen- 
franchised Negroes.  Such  drastic  action 
could  not  reasonably  be  taken  at  a  time  when 
the  whole  picture  of  Negro  voting  In  the 
South  Is  undergoing  revolutionary  changes 
because  of  the  new  Voting  Rights  Act. 

ROLLCALL    NO.    310 — LATIN    AMERICA 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  560  has 
been  universally  condemned,  to  put  it 
mildly,  and  rightly  so.  Regrettably,  only 
51  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  joined 
me  in  opposing  the  measure  v.hile  312 
Members  supported  it.  As  one  of  this 
country's  leading  newspapers  summed 
up  the  situation: 

Cry  "communism,"  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  seemingly  Is  ready  to  rush 
pell-mell  over  almost  any  cliff. 

But  not  all  of  the  blame  for  this  for- 
eign policy  disaster  should  be  heaped 
upon  the  House.  The  State  Department 
must  also  stand  accused  of  retreating 
from  our  country's  longstanding  treaty 
commitments  to  the  nations  of  Latin 
America.  I  am  still  trying  to  get  an  ac- 
ceptable answer  from  the  Department  on 
why  it  so  blindly  went  along  with  a 
"sense  of  the  House"  resolution  which 
suggests,  authorizes  and  even  importunes 
each  sovereign  state  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  violate  its  solemn  obliga- 
tions under  the  Rio  Treaty  and  undef 


the  charter  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States.  The  resolution  does  this  by 
declaring  that  each  nation — not  only  the 
United  States,  but  each  nation — is  free, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  to  unilater- 
ally interfere — including  the  use  of 
armed  force — in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
its  neighbors  if,  in  its  sole  discretion,  it 
suspects  there  is  too  much  subversive 
Communist  activity  in  a  neighboring 
state.  In  other  words,  the  House  has 
called  for  anarchy  in  this  hemisphere. 
And  I  would  only  remind  my  colleagues 
that  it  is  but  a  brief  period  before  the 
soil  of  anarchy  sprouts  the  weeds  of  com- 
munism. 

The  State  Department's  schizoid 
stance  on  a  foreign  policy  position  with 
such  grave  consequences  cannot  be  com- 
pletely erased  by  its  action  subsequent 
to  the  shock  waves  which  hit  Washing- 
ton, although  I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
Department  is  moving  to  try  and  cor- 
rect the  damage  which  it  helped  wrought. 
As  one  perceptive  newsman  observed  in 
writing  a  recent  story  on  the  subject: 

The  State  Department,  having  marched  up 
the  hill  behind  a  controversial  House  res- 
olution on  Latin  American  Intervention, 
marched  down  again  yesterday  by  Joining  a 
Senate  drive  to  counteract  the  House  action. 

But  it  is  no  credit  to  the  administra- 
tion or  to  the  State  Department  that  it 
was  a  Republican  Senator  who  took  the 
lead  in  trying  to  untie  the  knot  which 
the  House  resolution  put  in  our  relations 
with  our  allies  in  Latin  America. 

Hopefully,  the  Senate  will  promptly 
adopt  a  resolution,  and  send  it  to  the 
House  for  its  concurrence,  which  con- 
forms with  the  OAS  position  for  action 
against  Communist  aggression.  The 
Senate  resolution  should  reaffirm  that 
U.S.  policy  is  unchanging  in  its  support 
of  democratic  social  and  economic  re- 
form in  Latin  America.  It  should  em- 
phasize that  the  United  States  believes 
in  collective  action  as  the  best  method 
for  combating  hemispheric  crises.  It 
should  make  clear  beyond  any  doubt  that 
this  Nation  respects  the  principles  of 
nonintervention  unless  specifically  re- 
quested to  intervene  as  we  were  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  always  saddens  me  to 
see  this  legislative  body  take  precipitous 
action,  especially  when  this  body  errone- 
ously but  consistently  refers  to  itself  as 
"deliberative."  Bringing  up  House  Res- 
olution 560  under  suspension  of  the  rules, 
a  procedure  which  bars  amendments  on 
the  floor,  and  then  giving  opponents  of 
the  measure  only  8  minutes  in  which  to 
state  their  objections  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed as  "deliberative." 

Let  us  be  blunt  but  truthful.  The 
House  was  sold  a  package  wrapped  in 
red,  white  and  blue — a  package  which 
turned  out  to  be  a  can  of  worms.  If  a 
vote  was  taken  today  on  the  resolution 
I  doubt  that  its  sponsor  could  round  up 
52  supporters.  We  all  have  20-20  vision 
when  it  comes  to  hindsight.  Hopefully, 
the  day  will  soon  arrive  when  the  cry  of 
"communism"  will  not  blur  our  legisla- 
tive foresight,  and  20-20  vision  before 
We  act  will  restrain  each  and  every  one 
of  us  from  again  rushing  pell-mell  over 
almost  any  cliff. 


ROLLCALL  NO.  320 BANK  HOLDING  ACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  scant  contro- 
versy on  the  aim  of  H.R.  7371  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. It  was  clearly  and  carefully  de- 
signed to  plug  a  loophole  in  the  1956  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  which  permits  the 
Du  Pont  Estate  in  Florida  to  control  31 
banks  with  deposits  of  more  than  $600 
million,  as  well  as  a  number  of  nonbank- 
ing  businesses,  including  the  Florida 
East  Coast  Railway,  the  St.  Joe  Paper 
Mill  Co.,  and  various  real  estate  interests. 
Like  other  large  holding  companies  al- 
ready regulated  under  the  1956  act,  Du 
Pont  would  have  to  choose  to  divest  itself 
either  of  its  bank  or  nonbank  holdings. 
The  Congress  has  long  decreed  that  it  is 
a  sound  principle  that  banking  and  non- 
banking  activities  should  be  kept  apart 
to  avoid  conflict  of  interest,  and  I  sub- 
scribe to  that  principle. 

But  I  also  subscribe  to  the  principle 
that  Congress  should  not  act  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  and  enact  sweeping  leg- 
islation which  could  adversely  affect 
large  segments  of  the  business  commu- 
nity, without  first  giving  the  business 
community  an  opportunity  to  present  its 
views  before  congressional  committees. 
This  is  the  principle  which  was  at  issue 
on  the  only  recorded  vote  on  H.R.  7371. 
I  supported  that  principle  and  I  regret 
that  I  was  not  joined  by  a  majority  of 
the  House. 

I  think  this  body  was  ill-advised  in 
adopting  the  Bennett  amendment  and 
thereby  bringing  imder  the  act  some  340 
holding  companies  which  were  never 
given  their  day  in  congressional  court, 
as  it  were.  And  when  I  speak  of  340 
holding  companies  I  am  speaking  of 
thousands  of  stockholders  who  believe  in 
our  free  enterprise  system,  citizens  who 
were  denied  the  opportunity  to  state 
fully  and  fairly  their  case  for  exemption. 
In  my  judgment  this  principle  is  no  less 
important  than  the  principle  that  bank- 
ing and  nonbanking  interests  should  be 
separate  and  distinct.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  opposed  Mr.  Bennett's  sweep- 
ing amendment. 

ROLLCALL  NO.  322,  RtTRAL  WATER  AND  SANITATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  can  quarrel  with 
the  objectives  of  legislation  designed  to 
provide  Federal  loans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  rural  water  supplies  and  waste 
disposal  systems.  I  was  constrained  to 
vote  against  H.R.  10232,  however,  because 
in  my  opinion  we  already  have  many  pro- 
grams operating  which  accomplish  the 
same  purposes  set  forth  in  the  bill.  This 
measure  is  clearly  a  duplication  of  effort, 
another  addition  to  what  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  bureaucratic  hodgepodge  of 
agencies  all  doing  the  same  thing. 
There  is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether 
the  sewage  provisions  of  the  bill  do  not 
overlap  the  authority  of  the  Community 
Facilities  Administration.  And  the  1965 
Housing  Act  authorizes  grants  for  water 
facilities  in  communities  of  any  size. 
This  would  certainly  include  rural  com- 
munities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  House,  in  ad- 
journment-fever haste,  feels  it  must  leg- 
islate in  every  single  area  so  that  it  can 
hold  up  its  record  and  say,  "See,  there  is 
something  in  here  for  you,  too.  And  if 
you  do  not  believe  it  just  look  at  the  title 


of  this  bill  which  we  have  passed."  The 
fact  that  we  should  legislate  by  content, 
not  title,  seems  to  matter  little  when  we 
are  gathering  material  for  postsession 
speeches  to  the  folks  back  home.  Being 
1  Member  of  only  10  who  voted  against 
the  bill,  my  vote  was  obviously  merely 
an  expression  of  discontent  with  this 
type  of  lawmaking. 

ROLLCALL    NOS.    338    AND    339,    DISTRICT    OF 
COLUMBIA   HOME  RULE 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  do  little  good 
to  recount  here  the  series  of  events  and 
the  intricate  political  and  parliamen- 
tary maneuvering  which  led  to  defeat  of 
a  meaningful  home  rule  bill  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  House  was  denied  a  chance  to  vote  on 
a  good  piece  of  legislation.  H.R.  11218, 
the  compromise  version  of  Congressman 
Multer's  original  proposal,  H.R.  4644. 
We  had  to  settle  for  registering  our 
position  on  the  Sisk  bill,  a  weak  measure 
which  I  predict  in  the  long  run  will  do 
little  or  nothing  to  bring  the  citizens  of 
Washington  closer  to  self-government. 
I  grudgingly  supported  the  Sisk  amend- 
ment after  earlier  having  voted  against 
it  simply  because  it  was,  however  weak, 
the  best  that  could  be  obtained  at  that 
time. 

The  Sisk  proposal  would  permit  the 
citizens  of  Washington  to  hold  a  refer- 
endum to  see  if  they  want  home  rule, 
as  if  there  were  any  question  about  the 
matter.  This  referendum  would  include 
the  election  of  a  board  to  draw  up  a  city 
charter  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  for 
approval  at  another  referendum.  The 
rub  is  that  this  electoral  decision  would 
be  subject  to  congressional  veto,  the 
same  type  veto  which  the  Congress  now 
holds  over  all  affairs  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  can  hardly  be  termed 
self-rule. 

On  the  other  hand,  H.R.  11218,  the  bi- 
partisan bill,  was  truly  in  harmony  with 
the  American  concept  of  self-govern- 
ment. It  would  have  established  a  home 
rtile  formula  which  would  automatically 
go  into  effect  if  approved  by  the  voters. 
It  would  have  permitted  nonpartisan 
elections  for  a  mayor,  city  council,  board 
of  education  and  a  nonvoting  delegate 
to  the  House.  Because  so  much  of  the 
taxable  property  in  the  District  is  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government,  the  bill  also 
provided  for  annual  congressional  ap- 
proval and  appropriation  of  the  tax  as- 
sessments. This  indirect  taxijjg  of 
Federal  property  is  exactly  the  same 
principle  that  applies  to  the  impacted 
school  funds  that  are  received  by  nearly 
every  school  district  in  the  25th  Congres- 
sional District  each  year — an  in -lieu  pay- 
ment on  nontaxable  Federal  property. 

The  local  government  structure  which 
would  have  been  established  by  this  bill 
can  in  no  way  be  described  as  radical — 
unless  we  are  to  apply  the  term  to  every 
city  government  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia. Yet  opponents  of  home  rule  de- 
clared that  it  was  extreme,  that  self- 
government  was  vmnecessary  because 
Washingtonians  could  look  to  a  generous 
and  paternalistic  Congress  to  shower 
favors  upon  them.  Ironically,  it  was  the 
ultraconservatives  who  parroted  this 
theme  the  loudest.  In  doing  so  they 
showed  a  complete  lack  of  understanding 
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of  man's  whole  political  history:  no  mat- 
ter how  benevolent  an  autocratic  so- 
ciety— be  it  left,  center  or  right  on  the 
political  spectrum — the  people  prefer 
democratic  self-rule. 

During  a  70-year  period  in  the  1800's 
when  the  United  States  was  still  basking 
in  the  newness  of  independence — a  pe- 
riod which  included  the  administrations 
of  Presidents  Jefferson  and  Madison — 
the  citizens  of  Washington  had  self-gov- 
ernment. The  Senate  has  voted  on  six 
different  occasions  for  a  return  to  this 
cherished  principle.  The  House  has  yet 
to  do  so  and  I  am  deeply  disappointed 
that  during  this  session  it  passed  up  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  correct  a  griev- 
ous wrong. 

ROIXCAU.  NOS.  342  AND  343.  FEOEKAL  SALARY  ACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  passage  of  the 
Federal  employees  pay  bill  was  a  follow- 
through  on  a  commitment  which  Con- 
gress made  in  1962  when  it  embraced 
the  principle  of  comparability — Gov- 
ernment employees  should  receive  pay 
comparable  to  that  of  private  industry 
for  the  same  type  of  work.  Concerned 
that  too  many  well-trained  and  experi- 
enced Federal  workers  were  leaving  Gov- 
errmient  because  they  were  unable  to 
support  their  families  on  the  poor  pay, 
we  sought  to  stem  the  flow  by  promising 
1.7  million  of  our  fellow  Americans  a 
fair  shake  from  the  paymaster.  This 
we  have  tried  to  do  in  H.R.  10281.  and 
although  we  did  not  quite  deliver  all 
that  was  promised  and  due  we  made  a 
big  leap  forward. 

But  we  must  remember  that  the  job  is 
not  yet  finished.  The  lower  levels  on  the 
Government  pay  scale,  who  comprise  a 
high  percentage  of  the  total,  will  receive 
a  wage  boost  sufficient  to  bring  them  up 
only  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Index  for  February-March  1964.  This 
means  that  they  are  still  more  than  a 
year  behind  comparability.  We  are 
granting  a  4-percent  increase  when  the 
market  dictates  that  7  percent  is  needed 
to  achieve  comparability.  The  middle 
and  upper  levels  are  lagging  about  3  years 
behind  the  private  sector. 

Importantly,  however,  the  bill  incorpo- 
rates an  automatic  feature  which  will  be 
triggered  in  October  1966.  1  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  House-approved 
4-percent  raise.  This  feature  is  based 
on  a  two-part  formula:  a  cost-of-living 
adjustment  computed  on  the  basis  of 
comparability  with  private  enterprise  for 
1  year,  and  an  increase  at  each  salary 
level  equal  to  one-half  the  amount  by 
which  Federal  pay  now  lags  behind  com- 
parable civilian  pay.  It  is  impossible 
to  predict  exactly  what  next  year's  pay 
boost  will  be,  but  we  are  assured  that 
there  will  be  an  across-the-board  raise. 

Another  important  provision  of  the  bill 
deals  with  overtime  and  holiday  pay  for 
postal  employees,  perhaps  the  most  dedi- 
cated and  hardest  working  single  group 
in  our  Government's  ranks.  Thousands 
of  postal  substitutes  are  working  70  and 
80  hours  a  week  at  straight  time  pay. 
We  are  long  overdue  in  cutting  out  this 
reactionary  practice  and  I  am  hopeful 
the  Senate  will  accept  our  proposal  to 
guarantee  all  postal  field  service  em- 
ployees time  and  one-half  for  work  offi- 
cially ordered  in  excess  of  8  hours  a  day 


or  40  hours  a  week.  The  House  bill  also 
decrees  that  employees  who  work  on  legal 
Federal  holidays  will  receive  double  time, 
with  double  time  and  one-half  for 
Christmas  Day.  Other  sections  of  the 
bill  provide  increased  allowances  for  uni- 
forms, a  system  of  severance  pay,  and 
relocation  expenses  for  postal  workers 
displaced  by  the  ZIP  code  and  sectional 
center  system. 

Just  one  word,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  the 
recommittal  motion  which  killed  the  pro- 
posed legislative  machinery  that  would 
resolve  forevermore  the  question  of  sal- 
aries for  Cabinet  officers.  Members  of 
Congress,  Federal  judges,  and  other  Fed- 
eral executives. 

As  Congressmen  we  are  the  only  per- 
sons in  the  Federal  Government  who 
are  called  upon  to  set  their  own  salaries. 
Over  the  years  too  many  in  this  body 
have  failed  to  take  a  stand  on  the  mat- 
ter, not  because  they  doubted  a  salary 
increase  was  justified,  but  because  they 
feared  reprisals  at  the  polls.  A  major- 
ity of  the  Members  finally  screwed  up 
enough  courage  in  the  last  Congress  to 
substantially  Increase  salaries  in  the 
legislative,  executive.  and  judicial 
branches.  It  was  the  first  time  in  9  years 
that  Congress  had  the  guts  to  do  so.  and 
It  was  precisely  because  raises  were  so 
long  overdue  that  they  were  so  sub- 
stantial. 

Nevertheless,  this  year  we  had  an  ex- 
cellent chance  to  break  the  shackles 
which  bind  us  to  the  archaic  and  em- 
barrassing practice  of  establishing  our 
own  pay.  This  would  have  been  easily 
accomplished  by  tying  any  future  raises 
to  the  v^hole  Federal  salary  structure: 
when  comparability  raises  were  provided 
to  civil  iervlce  employees  all  along  the 
line  a  pifcportionate  increase  would  also 
be  grantld  to  members  of  the  legislative, 
executiv^and  judicial  branches.  It  was 
a  simple  >«i^ution  to  Congress'  historic 
problem. 

ROLLCALL    NOS.    356    AND    357.    HIOITWAT 
BEAUnnCATlON 

Control  the  signs  and  hide  the  Junk. 

It's  all  we  ask  or  seek. 
Behind  yon  hlU  the  sun  has  sunk. 

We  hardly  had  a  peek. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  poetic  effort  is  meant 
to  counter  allegations  by  opponents  of 
the  Highway  Beautification  Act  to  the 
effect  that  the  only  person  interested  in 
its  passage  was  the  First  Lady.  I  would 
merely  remind  those  who  hold  this  view 
that  the  vast  majority  of  motoring  Amer- 
icans consider  the  principle  of  control- 
ling billboards  and  junkyards  along  our 
major  highways  a  very  worthwhile  one. 
It  was  President  Elsenhower,  not  Lady 
Bird  Johnson,  who  In  1957  and  1958  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  billboard  control,  recommenda- 
tions which  were  much  more  stringent 
than  those  enacted  by  the  National 
Legislature. 

It  is  only  the  unfortunate  blind  who 
have  traveled  this  wide  and  wonderful 
country  who  have  not  been  appalled  at 
the  garish  clutter  of  signs  which  sock  the 
eye  from  every  direction,  obliterating  the 
scenic  wonders  which  the  Creator  made 
for  all  men  to  enjoy.  While  billboard 
entrepreneurs  have  an  economic  right 
to  hawk  their  wares,  I  also  believe  that 


the  motoring  citizen  whose  tax  money 
has  been  invested  for  him  in  a  vast  net- 
work of  Federal  highways  has  a  right  to 
some  relief  from  the  hucksters  of  the 
road.  We  have  long  regulated  aln\ave 
frequencies  so  that  the  amateur  radio 
operator  down  the  street  does  not  inter- 
fere with  our  favorite  television  viewing. 
The  Nations  highways,  like  its  airways, 
are  public  property  and  it  was  time  Con- 
gress decided  that  the  motorist  is  also 
entitled  to  some  degree  of  scenic  viewing. 

The  Highway  Beautification  Act  gives 
full  consideration  to  enhancing  our  high- 
ways, while  properly  balancing  this 
factor  with  legitimate  business  and 
Industrial  operations  adjacent  to  these 
highways.  Examination  of  the  act's 
provisions  attests  to  the  eqidtable  bal- 
ance which  was  achieved:  on-premise 
advertising  Is  fully  authorized  and  not 
subject  to  Federal  regulation,  as  Is  out- 
door advertising  In  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial areas,  either  zoned  or  unzoned. 
With  these  exceptions,  billboards  will  be 
excluded  within  660  feet  of  the  edge  of 
the  right-of-way  along  Interstate  and 
primary  systems. 

The  exercise  of  zoning  authority  Is  left 
entirely  with  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Existing  signs  which  are  In 
control  areas  will  not  have  to  be  re- 
moved for  5  years,  and  just  compensa- 
tion will  be  paid  to  sign  owners  and  to 
property  owners  on  which  the  sign  Is 
located.  Motels,  restaurants,  service 
stations  and  other  businesses  catering  to 
the  motoring  public  will  be  assisted  by 
official  signs  at  appropriate  places  giv- 
ing specific  information,  including  names 
and  brands,  of  Interest  to  the  traveler. 

Public  hearings  will  be  held  In  each 
State  before  specific  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  promulgated,  and  before  the 
Secretary  can  cut  a  State's  apportion- 
ment of  highway  funds  by  10  percent  for 
failure  to  control  billboards  and  junk- 
yards an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  will 
also  have  to  be  granted.  If  the  decision 
is  adverse  to  the  State  it  can  receive 
full  judicial  review  In  Federal  court. 

Control  the  signs  and  hide  the  junk, 

It's  all  we  ask  or  seek. 
Behind  yon  hill  the  sun  has  sunk. 

We  hardly  had  a  peek. 

With  enactment  of  the  Highway  Beau- 
tification Act  It  should  not  be  very  long 
before  American  motorists  get  more  than 
a  peek. 

ROLLCALL  NOS.  363  AND  367,  SUGAR  ACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  take  almost  any  deroga- 
tory adjective  in  the  dictionary,  apply  it 
to  H.R.  11135,  and  you  have  my  defini- 
tion of  the  sugar  bill — a  measure  that 
will  cost  American  consiimers  at  least 
$2  billion  over  the  next  5  years.  Paying 
through  the  nose  would  be  an  imder- 
statement  of  fact.  Not  only  will  con- 
sumer dollars  be  used  to  pay  a  high  sub- 
sidy to  foreign  sugar  producers,  but  this 
economic  felony  will  be  compounded 
when  the  subsidies  jack  up  the  price  of 
sugar  at  the  grocery  store. 

I  suspect  the  average  housewife  Is  un- 
aware that  sugar  is  one  of  the  most  rig- 
Idly  controlled  commodities  on  the 
kitchen  shelf.  H.R.  11135  specifies  the 
exact  sugar  tonnage  which  can  be  pro- 
duced and  marketed  by  domestic  grow- 
ers, and  It  fixes  the  number  of  tons  that 
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foreign  countries  can  ship  to  the  United 
States.  When  the  foreign  sugar  arrives 
at  U.S.  ports,  the  producers  receive  a 
large  subsidy.  To  determine  the  amount 
we  have  only  to  know  that  the  average 
world  price  for  raw  sugar  last  month  was 
1.8  cents  a  pound,  and  that  foreign  sugar 
producers  were  paid  6.85  cents  per  pound 
for  raw  sugar  delivered  to  New  York. 
This  means  that  the  American  consumer 
is  now  forking  over  to  foreign  producers 
a  bonus  of  about  $100  for  every  ton  of 
sugar  which  they  deliver  to  the  United 
States.  No  wonder,  then,  that  this  year 
29  foreign  countries  hired  high-priced 
lobbyists  in  an  effort  to  get  a  sugar  quota 
assigned  to  them  or  to  get  their  present 
quotas  increased. 


Supporters  of  the  sugar  bill  tried  to 
strengthen  their  arguments  with  the 
nonsense  that  it  was  a  form  of  foreign 
aid.  This  is  utterly  ridiculous.  Foreign 
aid  is  designed  to  benefit  the  people,  not 
multimillionaire  plantation  owners,  large 
corporations,  and  foreign  dictators.  In 
the  Dominican  Republic  the  tyrant  Tru- 
jillo  amassed  a  personal  fortime  of  $800 
million  with  profits  from  his  sugar  quo- 
tas. "Papa  Doc"  Emvalier  is  doing  the 
same  thing  today  in  Haiti.  In  fact,  very 
few  of  the  countries  on  the  quota  list 
qualify  for  aid  under  our  foreign  assist- 
ance criteria.  In  the  Bahamas,  for  in- 
stance, Owen-Hllnois,  which  has  a  plant 
in  my  congressional  district,  would  be 
the  sole  beneficiary  of  a  $1  million  an- 


nual subsidy  for  5  years.  This  company 
has  never  produced  sugar  but  now  wants 
to  go  into  the  sugar  business  in  a  land 
where  sugar  has  never  been  grown. 
Their  lobbyist  succeeded  in  securing  a 
10,000-ton  special  quota  for  Owen- 
Illinois. 

Arguments  that  American  consumers 
would  be  without  sugar  if  the  bill  failed 
to  pass  were  also  without  foundation  in 
fact.  Under  existing  legislation  the  cur- 
rent quotas  would  continue  to  apply  if 
the  House  had  voted  down  the  proposal. 
With  the  defeat  of  H.R.  11135,  we  could 
then  have  come  up  with  a  bill  which 
would  have  permitted  domestic  sugar 
producers  to  expand  their  output  with 
no  ties  to  foreign  quotas. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  October  12,  1965 

(Legislative  day  of  Friday.  October  1, 
1965) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  and  ever-living  God,  as  we 
bow  In  this  quiet  moment  dedicated  to 
the  unseen  and  eternal,  confirm  our  sus- 
taining faith,  we  beseech  Thee,  In  those 
deep  and  holy  foundations  which  the 
fathers  laid,  lest  by  foolish  futility  in 
this  dangerous  and  desperate  day  we  at- 
tempt to  build  on  sand  Instead  of  rock. 

In  a  day  of  ruthless  aggression  and  of 
savage  violence,  of  swift  and  shifting 
change,  when  the  angry  passions  of  men 
are  bursting  anew  into  devouring  flame, 
enable  Thy  servants  here  in  the  dis- 
charge of  grave  resporisibllitles  of  pub- 
lic trust  to  be  calm  and  confident,  wise 
and  just;  their  hope  In  Thee  an  anchor 
sure  and  steadfast,  their  faith  unshaken, 
that  out  of  the  ruin  and  wreck  of  such 
days  as  these  Thou  art  making  all  things 
new. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


of  Maryland,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
October  11,  1965.  was  dispensed  with. 


.    MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting  a 
nomination,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  Philip  Randolph  Lee, 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1320)  to 
amend  certain  criminal  laws  applicable 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  10497.  An  act  to  provide  criminal 
penalties  for  making  certain  telephone  calls 
in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  11428.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  8,  1960,  relating  to  the  Washing- 
ton Channel  waterfront; 

H.R.  11439.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  annuities  payable  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  teachers'  retirement  and 
annuity  fiand,  to  revise  the  method  of  deter- 
mining the  cost-of-living  increases  in  such 
annuities,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  11487.  An  act  to  provide  revenue  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  1516.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  the  inspection,  maintenance, 
and  repair  of  fixed  equipment  in  federally 
owned  buildings  for  periods  not  to  exceed 
3  years,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1715.  An  act  to  extend  the  penalty  for 
assault  on  a  police  officer  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  assaults  on  employees  of  penal 
and  correctional  institutions  and  places  of 
confinement  of  juveniles  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and 

S.  1719.  An  act  to  authorize  compensation 
for  overtime  work  performed  by  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
and  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Police  force,  and  the 
White  House  Police  force,  and  for  othei 
purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

H.R.  10497.  An  act  to  provide  criminal 
penalties  for  making  certain  telephone  calls 
in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  11428.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  8,  1960,  relating  to  the  Washing- 
ton Channel  waterfront; 

H.R.  11439.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  annuities  payable  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  teachers'  retirement  and 
annuity  fund,  to  revise  the  method  of  de- 
termimng  the  cost-of-livtag  increases  in  such 
annuities,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  11487.  An  act  to  provide  revenue  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Nominations  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MONTANA:  SITE  OF  WORLD'S  MOST 
ADVANCED  SEISMOGRAPH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  even 
In  this,  the  age  of  technological  revolu- 
tion, when  almost  anything  seems  possi- 
ble, the  pace  of  scientific  advance  never 
ceases  to  amaze  me. 

Today  In  Billings,  in  my  home  State 
of  Montana,  the  Advance  Research  Proj- 
ects Agency  is  dedicating  a  large  aper- 
ture seismic  array,  more  handily  called 
LASA.  I  am  not  a  scientist  nor  am  I 
familiar  with  the  complex  technical 
terminology  involved,  but  as  I  under- 
stand it,  this  cluster  of  seismometers  will 
be  the  most  advanced  yet  developed. 
This  project  is  an  experiment  in  long- 
range  detection  and  Identification  of 
earth  tremors  induced  by  both  natural 
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causes,  such  as  earthquakes,  and  by  ar- 
tificial means,  such  as  underground  nu- 
clear explosions.  The  LASA  seismograph 
is  expected  to  differentiate  more  accu- 
rately than  existing  equipment  between 
nuclear  explosions  and  background  noise 
signals  which  result  from  frequent, 
small-scale  natural  earthquakes.  If 
LASA  lives  up  to  expectations,  it  could 
have  great  influence  in  the  field  of  nu- 
clear weapons  control  and  disarmament, 
partially  dissolving  the  problem  of  on- 
site  inspection  which  has  heretofore 
prevented  negotiation  of  an  all-inclusive 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

This  instrument  will  be  extremely  val- 
uable from  a  purely  scientific  standpoint 
as  well.  It  is  expected  to  add  greatly  to 
our  ability  to  study  and  understand 
earthquakes  and  their  related  phe- 
nomena. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  compelling  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  prevents  me  from 
attending  today's  dedication  ceremonies 
in  Montana.  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  will 
attend  and  he  will  deliver  the  main  ad- 
dress at  the  banquet  tonight  in  Billings. 
I  am  delighted  that  representatives  of 
22  nations  will  be  present  at  the  cere- 
monies marking  this  important  and  sig- 
nificant event.  I  extend  to  all  of  them 
a  hearty  welcome  to  our  beautiful  State 
of  Montana,  which  today  proudly  takes 
Its  place  as  the  site  of  the  world's  most 
advanced  center  for  the  detection  and 
analysis  of  earth  tremors. 


MONTANA  COLLEGE  OP  "MINERAL 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
a  number  of  occasions  I  have  addressed 
the  Senate  or  made  note  of  the  very  fine 
school  of  mines  that  we  have  in  Butte, 
Mont.  The  Montana  College  of  Mineral 
Science  and  Technology,  formerly  the 
Montana  School  of  Mines,  has  a  fine 
record  of  achievement,  is  one  of  the  great 
technical  schools  in  the  world,  and  has 
a  great  record  as  a  small  but  extremely 
competent  school  of  mining  and  engi- 
neering. Among  my  fondest  memories, 
and  I  may  say  my  happiest,  are  those  of 
my  years  as  a  student  at  the  school  of 
mines. 

The  school  at  Butte  is  a  part  of  the 
university  system  in  Montana  and  is  the 
smallest  of  the  6  units  with  an  average 
enrollment  of  300.  The  College  of  Min- 
eral Science  and  Technology  is  suflfering 
growing  pains  like  many  other  colleges 
and  imiversities.  Several  years  ago  a 
campaign  was  started  to  increase  the 
enrollment.  This  effort  was  most  suc- 
cessful and  I  am  now  informed  tliat  the 
school  has  an  enrollment  of  600.  When 
I  attended  the  Mines,  the  enrollment 
was  119.  The  Montana  Tech  Alumni 
Association  is  to  be  commended  for  this 
effort.  The  college  is  playing  an  in- 
creasingly important  role  in  the  day-to- 
day activities  of  one  of  the  busiest  and 
growing  cities  in  the  Stat«. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  from  the  October  8  issue 
of  the  Montana  Standard. 


There  being  no  objection,   the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Over  the  Top — Montana  Tech  Enrolls  600 

Some  4  years  ago,  the  Alumni  Association 
of  Montana  College  of  Mineral  Science  and 
Technology  (formerly  Montana  School  of 
Mines)  launched  a  campaign  to  secure  600 
students  for  their  school. 

This  was  a  lofty  goal;  at  that  time,  en- 
rollment was  about  300. 

The  alumni  set  to  work  with  determina- 
tion. They  conducted  programs  of  educa- 
tion, to  Inform  prospective  students,  espe- 
cially of  the  Butte-Anaconda  area,  of  the 
economic  and  academic  advantages  of  at- 
tending the  Butte  college.  They  Inaugurated 
a  number  of  programs,  Joining  with  the  stu- 
dent body  In  lighting  the  big  block  M  which 
has  given  Butte  a  mark  of  distinction;  and 
securing  funds  for  construction  of  the  $250,- 
000  Alumni  Stadium  west  of  the  campus,  all 
to  Improve  the  Image  of  the  college. 

The  alumni  drove  home  the  Importance  of 
a  college  education,  and  how  the  high  school 
graduate  might  benefit  from  attending  Mon- 
tana Tech. 

They  explained  the  savings  in  room  and 
board  for  the  local  area  student  who  could 
commute;  the  freshman  and  sophomore  cur- 
riculum which  would  permit  the  student  to 
transfer  to  another  college  or  university.  If 
he  so  desired,  without  loss  of  credit.  They 
hammered  at  the  importance  of  the  vital 
courses  offered  at  the  Butte  college,  and  how 
the  Montana  Tech  graduate  was  in  demand 
because  of  the  education  he  received  In  engi- 
neering fields. 

Now  that  enrollment  has  been  completed. 
Montana  Tech  can,  for  the  first  time,  boast 
a  student  body  of  600.  There  may  be  several 
reasons — more  students  desiring  to  attend 
college,  more  students  preferlng  to  study 
closer  at  home,  and.  simply,  more  students. 

But  the  efforts  of  the  Montana  Tech 
Alumni  Association  definitely  have  played  a 
big  part  In  this  forward  movement.  It  proves 
what  can  be  done  for  our  community  by  a 
group  with  energy  and  determination. 

Our  congratulations  are  extended  to  Mon- 
tana Tech  and  its  alumni  association. 


broader  coverage,  improved  standards  of 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  compensation 
protection,  and  improved  means  of  enforce- 
ment (Rept.  No.  864). 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
Resolutions  adopted  at  the  fourth  annual 
convention  of  the  Independent  Bankers  of 
Minnesota,  expressing  their  opinion  of  mat- 
ters of  serious  concern  to  the  public;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  petition  of  Christina  A.  Maloof,  of  De- 
catur. Ga..  relating  to  world  peace;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  11096.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  graphite,  quartz  crystals,  and  lump 
steatite  talc  from  the  national  stockpile  or 
the  supplemental  stockpile,  or  both  (Rept. 
No.  862). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  1582.  An  act  to  remove  a  restriction 
on  certain  real  property  heretofore  conveyed 
to  the  State  of  California   (Rept.  No.  863). 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS  (for  Mr.  Morse),  from 
tAe  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  8126.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  minimum  wage  law  to  provide 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HRU3KA: 
S.  2626.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Argy- 
rlos  A.  Tslfutls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  Muskie, 
Mr.  RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Mundt, 
and  Mr.  Curtis)  : 

S.  2627.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  additional  protection  for 
the  Interests  of  participants  in  and  bene- 
ficiaries of  employee  welfare  and  pension 
benefit  plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

S.  2628.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 
the  defense  of  suits  alleging  malpractice  or 
negligence  In  furnishing  medical  care  and 
treatment  against  physicians,  dentists, 
nurses,  and  other  medical  or  paramedical 
personnel  In  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion; 

S.  2629.  A  bill  relating  to  the  number  of 
hospital  and  nursing  home  beds  that  may 
be  established  and  operated  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare;  and 

S.  2630.  A  bill  to  provide  a  border  highway 
along  the  U.S.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  River 
In  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the 
Chamlzal  boundary  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH  (by  request): 

S.  2631.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved  em- 
ployee-management cooperation  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  pvirposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  2632.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Na- 
tional Economic  Goals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  2633.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  grants  to  the  several 
States  for  the  acquisition  and  operation  of 
artificial  kidney  machines;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 

S.  2634.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Anthl  Pan- 
agiotou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  2635.  A  bill  to  amend  the  RaUroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  7-percent 
Increase  in  all  annuities  and  pensions  pay- 
able thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cartht,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 

S.  2636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  In  order  to  make  con- 
struction grants  available  for  reimbursement 
of  State  and  local  ftinds  used  ft»  certain 
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construction;   to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware: 
-  S.  2637.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  deduction  of 
certain   indirect    contributions    to    political 
parties;  and 

S.  2638.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  disallow  the  deduction  of 
certain  Indirect  contributions  to  political 
parties;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Del- 
aware when  he  Introduced  the  above  bills, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Eastland, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Holland,  and  Mr. 
Smathers)  : 

S.  2639.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
States  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi 
for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  damaged  by 
the  recent  hurricane;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
when  he  Introduced  the  at)ove  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT    OF    WELFARE    AND 
PENSION  PLAN  DISCLOSURE  ACT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself,  and  on  behalf  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson], 
the  senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin].  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  LMr.  Muskie],  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT].  the  junior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFF],  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis], 
I  introduce  a  bill,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, which  would  amend  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act.  for 
the  puipose  of  providing  additional  safe- 
guards for  the  interest  of  American 
workingmen  and  women. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair). 
The  bill  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2627)  to  amend  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  additional  pro- 
tection for  the  interests  of  participants 
in  and  beneficiaries  of  employee  welfare 
and  pension  benefit  plans,  introduced  by 
Mr.  McClellan  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
rapid  financial  growth  of  welfare  and 
pension  benefit  plans  has  been  phenom- 
enal in  recent  years.  Private  pension 
plans  alone,  at  the  end  of  1964,  were  es- 
timated by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  to  have  assets  totalling  $77 
billion.  This  is  an  increase  of  $25  billion 
since  the  end  of  1960,  when  such  funds 
had  assets  of  $52  billion.  Employers* 
contributions  to  pension  funds  amounted 
to  $3.8  billion  in  1964,  more  than  twice 
the  total  contributed  10  years  earlier. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  an  extra  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
assets  now  held  by  noninsured  private 


pension  funds  are  exceeded  only  by 
those  of  commercial  banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  and  life  insurance 
companies.  The  influence  of  these  funds 
upon  the  capital  market  is  enormous, 
since  their  holdings  of  corporate  securi- 
ties, including  stocks  and  bonds,  rank 
next  in  size  to  those  of  life  insurance 
companies. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  amassed 
approximately  163,000  individual  files  on 
such  plans.  These  are  increasing  at  an 
annual  rate  of  9.400  new  files.  It  receives 
118,000  annual  reports  on  plans  that 
cover  about  25  mfilion  workers.  The 
Labor  Department  estimates  that  by  the 
year  1980  benefit  plans  holding  $225  bil- 
lion in  reserves  will  cover  42  million 
workers. 

These  funds  are  increasingly  impor- 
tant to  the  national  economy  and  to  the 
basic  security  of  their  participants  and 
beneficiaries.  The  laws  that  govern 
them  should  be  examined  carefully  by 
the  Congress  to  make  sure  that  the  funds 
are  protected  and  preserved  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  our  labor 
statutes  are  primarily  concerned  with 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  labor  unions 
as  organizations  rather  than  with  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  their  member- 
ship. While  we  recognize  that  benefits 
provided  by  law  to  organized  labor  as  a 
whole  may  ultimately  benefit  the  in- 
dividual union  member,  existing  labor 
statutes  do  not  provide  full  protection 
to  individual  members.  A  major  step 
was  taken  when  the  bill  of  rights  was 
included  in  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  rank-and-file 
union  members.  The  bill  I  introduce 
today  is  intended  to  take  another  major 
step  in  an  effort  to  better  protect  the 
rights  of  the  laboring  men  and  women 
who  are  participants  in  employee  bene- 
fit plans. 

The  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  recently  held  hearings 
in  the  welfare  and  pension  fimd  field, 
particularly  relating  to  the  affairs  of  two 
unions  in  the  New  York  area,  the  Allied 
Trades  Council  and  Teamsters  Local  No. 
815.  Investigation  disclosed  that  the 
welfare  funds  of  these  unions  had  been 
shamelessly  manipulated  to  divert  ap- 
proximately $4  million  from  their  assets 
to  certain  overseas  corporations,  one  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  one  in  Liberia,  which 
ostensibly  were  organized  for  research 
and  educational  purposes. 

Documented  testimony  showed  that 
the  members  of  the  two  unions  were 
robbed  of  the  welfare  benefits  that  even- 
tually would  have  accrued  to  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  principal  figure  in 
the  scheme  to  divert  the  funds,  a  man 
named  George  Barasch,  a  high  official 
who  dominated  both  imions,  assured  for 
himself  and  for  certain  of  his  associates 
the  exclusive  control  and  benefit  of  the 
$4  million  that  was  removed  from  the 
welfare  funds. 

George  Barasch  still  controls  the  over- 
seas foundations  and  is  still  the  domi- 
nant influence  in  the  affairs  of  both 
unions  and  their  welfare  and  pension 
plans.    He  has  the  power  to  dissolve  the 


foundations,  should  he  consider  that 
course  advantageous,  and  to  dispose  of 
their  assets  in  any  way  he  wishes. 
Barasch  and  a  group  of  his  subordinates, 
upon  advice  of  counsel,  invoked  the  fifth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  refus- 
ing to  answer  the  subcommittee's  ques- 
tions, on  the  grounds  that  their  answers 
might  tend  to  incriminate  them. 

Members  of  the  subcommittee  were 
shocked  to  hear  that  the  assets  of  the 
welfare  funds  could  be  diverted  so  readily 
from  the  interests  of  the  rank-and-file 
membership  of  the  unions  into  the  abso- 
lute control  of  the  fiduciary  who  sup- 
posedly held  the  money  in  trust.  Never- 
theless, testimony  by  oflScials  of  the  De- 
partments of  Justice  and  Labor  shows 
that  this  adroit  scheme  to  deplete  the 
trust  funds  apparently  had  been  accom- 
plished with  impunity.  At  least  the  pres- 
ent welfare  and  pension  statute  is  not 
sufficiently  restrictive  to  prohibit  such 
scandalous  manipulations. 

Barasch  and  his  subordinates  fla- 
grantly disregarded  their  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  union  officials  and  as 
fiduciaries  of  the  funds.  They  wore  aided 
in  their  complicated  manipulations  by 
the  subservience  and  indifference  of  the 
management  trustees,  whose  testimony 
disclosed  that  they  acted  only  at  the 
command  of  George  Barasch,  and  that 
they  either  did  not  know  or  were  not 
concerned  about  the  diversion  of  the 
money  or  the  deceit  practiced  upon  the 
union  membership. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Congress  has  failed  to  enact  laws  that 
will  deter  and  prohibit  the  actions  of 
corrupt  and  dishonest  men.  The  testi- 
mony shows  that  existing  laws  do  not 
adequately  safeguard  the  rights  of  union 
members  and  other  employees.  Thus  it 
is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to  re- 
vise and  strengthen  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  Is  in- 
tended to  strengthen  existing  law  and  to 
provide  Federal  agencies  with  additional 
enforcement  powers  that  are  sorely 
needed.  When  the  measure  is  considered 
by  the  appropriate  legislative  committee, 
fm-ther  amendments  to  the  act  may  be 
added  to  it,  or  certain  of  its  provisions 
may  be  changed  to  substantially  improve 
it.  However,  the  bill's  several  proposals 
should  serve  as  a  good  foundation  for 
new  legislation. 

The  bill  would  carry  out  its  purpose  of 
protecting  the  rights  of  employees  who 
participate.in  welfare  and  pension  plans 
by,  first,  providing  minimum  standards 
and  requirement*  for  the  operation  of 
such  funds;  second,  providing  minimum 
fiduciary  standards  of  conduct,  respon- 
sibility, and  obligation  upon  trustees  and 
administrators  of  the  funds;  third,  pro- 
viding penalties  for  violations;  and 
fourth,  providing  for  the  recovery  of 
losses  suffered  by  such  funds  through 
mismanagement,  dishonesty,  or  the  re- 
ceipt by  any  fiduciary  of  secret  personal 
profits  derived  from  the  funds. 

It  further  provides  that  the  assets  ol 
all  welfare  and  pension  trust  funds  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
and  that  all  funds  and  their  incomes 
shall  be  used  only  for  established  benefits 
and  for  reasonable  administrative  costs. 
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Gifts  of  money  or  assets  from  the  funds 
for  any  purpose  are  prohibited.  It  also 
regulates  the  terms  of  service  of  trustees. 

An  important  provision  of  the  bill  pro- 
hibits the  transfer  or  investment  of 
money  and  assets  of  trust  funds  outside 
the  United  States  and  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  Federal  courts,  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In- 
vestments in  federally  supervised  securi- 
ties are  not  barred,  even  though  such  in- 
vestments may  represent  overseas  hold- 
ings. The  measure  also  provides  that 
no  loans  exceeding  $500,  which  are  not 
fully  secured  and  legally  executed,  may 
be  made  from  welfare  and  pension  funds. 

Essential  new  safeguards  in  the  pro- 
posal establish  that  all  persons  who  han- 
dle or  control  welfare  and  pension  funds 
are  fiduciaries  and  are  charged  with  per- 
forming their  duties  and  responsibilities 
with  the  same  degree  of  care  and  skill 
as  would  be  exercised  by  reasonably  care- 
ful, diligent,  and  prudent  men.  The 
minimum  standards  for  fiduciaries  are  as 
follows : 

First.  No  fiduciary  shall  act  as  an  ad- 
verse party  toward  the  fund  or  its  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Second.  No  fiduciary  shall  borrow 
from  a  fund,  directly  or  indirectly,  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  nor  shall  investments  be  made 
with  contributing  employers  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  invest- 
ments are  in  the  interests  of  the  fund 
and  its  participants. 

Third.  No  fiduciary  can  hold  any  in- 
terest in  a  fund  that  is  in  conflict  with 
his  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Fourth.  Fiduciaries  are  prohibited 
from  accepting  from  the  assets  of  the 
fund  any  gratuities,  conunissions,  kick- 
backs, or  shares  of  any  accrued  profits. 

Fifth.  No  fiduciary  can  accept  any 
payment  or  other  assignment  of  assets 
from  a  fund,  except  reasonable  compen- 
sation for  his  services  and  for  his 
expenses. 

Sixth.  All  fiduciaries  are  held  person- 
ally liable  for  losses  incurred  by  willful 
breaching  of  the  act.  and  for  agreeing 
to  or  condoning  such  actions. 

Seventh.  No  exculpatoi-y  provision  or 
resolution  shall  relieve  any  fiduciary  of 
his  duties,  responsibilities,  and  obliga- 
tions established  by  the  act. 

All  fiduciaries  will  be  required  to  file 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  affidavits 
stating  that  they  are  not  members  of  or 
affiliated  with  the  Communist  Party,  and 
that  they  do  not  believe  in  or  advocate 
the  overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Government 
by  force  or  illegal  methods. 

A  p)erson  who  has  been  convicted  of 
any  crime  among  those  listed  in  the  bill 
is  barred  from  serving  in  any  fiduciary 
capacity  for  5  years  after  conviction  or 
after  termination  of  his  prison  sentence, 
just  as  such  E>ersons  similarly  are  barred 
by  the  Labor-Management  Reporting 
and  Disclosure  Act  from  holding  union 
office.  This  prohibition  has  always  been 
needed  in  the  law;  the  subcommittee 
has  information  that  such  criminals 
presently  hold  administrative  positions 
in  certain  trust  funds,  although  they 
are  barred  from  holding  union  office. 

This  bill  also  will  close  a  serious  gap 
In  the  present  law,  which  governs  the 


contributions  and  other  income  of  trust 
funds,  but  does  not  regulate  the  ultimate 
disposition  of  the  assets.  It  further  pro- 
hibits the  dissolution  or  merger  of  any 
fund  exceeding  $25,000  excepting  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
it  prohibits  such  actions  whenever  they 
would  benefit  anyone  but  participants  or 
other  person  who  have  legal  and  equita- 
ble interests  in  the  funds.  Any  party  of 
interest  is  allowed  to  petition  against 
the  Secretaiy's  decision  on  dissolution 
or  merger,  and  jurisdiction  is  given  to 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  on  such  peti- 
tions. The  judgment  of  the  court  would 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court 

All  persons  are  prohibited  from  trans- 
acting business  with  fiduciaries  of  trust 
funds  whenever  such  actions  would  vio- 
late the  act. 

Federal  courts  are  authorized  by  this 
proposal  to  remove  fiduciaries  from  any 
trust  funds  for  violations  of  the  act  or 
other  sufficient  reason,  whenever  proper 
petition  is  made  for  such  removal.  When 
a  fiduciary  is  removed,  he  cannot  serve 
again  in  any  fund  for  a  5-year  period. 

Mr.  President,  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  does  not 
contain  any  provision  for  the  recovery 
of  any  pension  or  welfare  funds  that  are 
diverted  or  expended  improperly.  Sec- 
tion 211  of  this  bill  enables  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  or  any  participant  or 
beneficiary  to  sue  in  Federal  courts  to 
recover  such  assets. 

This  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  or  any  party  of  interest  may 
bring  action  in  Federal  courts  to  en- 
join any  violation  of  the  act.  The  Fed- 
eral courts  are  authorized  to  grant  in- 
junctive or  other  appropriate  relief.  The 
Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
will  act  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  in 
civil  actions. 

A  provision  of  the  bill  requires  that 
employees  shall  be  informed  about  their 
rights  in  benefit  plans  and  about  the  fi- 
nancial status  of  the  plans.  Title  I  of 
the  existing  law  is  amended  by  requir- 
ing that  welfare  and  pension  benefit 
plans  shall  make  available  to  each  par- 
ticipant or  beneficiary  a  description  of 
the  plan  and  an  annual  financial  report. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  's  charged  in 
this  proposal  with  additional  duties  and 
responsibilities  relating  to  welfare  and 
pension  plans,  but  the  existing  law  gives 
the  Secretary  no  meaningful  investiga- 
tory powers.  Therefore  this  measure 
authoi-izes  the  Secretary  to  conduct  in- 
vestigations whenever  necessary  to  de- 
termine whether  the  law  has  been  or  is 
about  to  be  violated.  This  power  is  simi- 
lar to  the  authority  for  Investigation 
given  to  the  Secretary  by  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act. 

The  several  sections  of  this  bill  provide 
appropriate  penalties,  wherever  neces- 
sary, for  violations  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  corrective  and  pre- 
ventive provisions  of  this  legislative  pro- 
p>osal  are  sorely  needed  to  put  an  end  to 
the  abuses  in  the  welfare  and  pension 
field  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
many  millions  of  American  workers  who 
rely  up)on  employee  benefit  plans  for  a 
wide  range  of  financial  assistance.    This 


bill  will  place  no  burden  upon  the  admin- 
istrators of  or  contributors  to  trust  funds 
which  are  operated  with  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity; it  will,  however,  serve  to  deter 
and  eliminate  the  raiding  and  looting  of 
welfare  and  pension  plans  by  dishonest 
and  corrupt  persons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  also  a  statement  giving 
a  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
sunrunary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2627 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act, 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

"TITLE  n — SAFEGUARDS  FOR  THE  PROTECTION 
OF  EMPLOYEE  WELFARE  AND  PENSION  BENEFIT 
FUNDS 

"Statement  of  purpose 

"Sec.  201.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  additional  safeguards  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  interests  of  participants  in 
and  beneficiaries  of  employee  welfare  and 
pension  benefit  plans  (1)  by  providing  cer- 
tain minimvmi  standards  and  requirements 
for  the  maintenance  and  management  of 
employee  welfare  and  pension  benefit  funds; 
(2)  by  providing  certain  minimum  fiduciary 
standards  of  conduct,  responsibility,  and 
obligation,  upon  all  persons  engaged  in,  or 
responsible  for,  receiving,  holding,  manag- 
ing, investing,  lending,  disbtirsing,  or  other- 
wise handling  any  of  such  funds;  (3)  by 
providing  sanctions  and  penalties  for 
breaches  of  such  fiduciary  standards;  and 
(4)  by  providing  for  the  recovery  of  losses 
suffered  by  such  funds  by  reason  of  the 
refusal  or  failure  of  such  persons  to  main- 
tain and  abide  by  such  fiduciary  standards. 

"Definitions 

"Sec.  202.  As  used  in  this  title — 

"(1)  The  term  "employee  welfare  benefit 
fund'  means  any  fund  established  pursuant 
to  or  in  connection  with  an  employee  wel- 
fare benefit  plan  subject  to  this  Act,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  medical,  surgical,  or 
hospital  care  or  benefits,  or  benefits  in  the 
event  of  sickness,  accident,  disability,  death, 
or  unemployment,  for  the  participants  in 
such  welfare  benefit  plan  and /or  their  bene- 
ficiaries. 

"(2)  The  term  'employee  pension  benefit 
fund'  means  any  fund  established  p\irsuant 
to  or  In  connection  with  an  employee  pen- 
sion benefit  plan  (including  a  profit-sharing 
plan)  subject  to  this  Act.  for  the  purpose  o( 
providing  pensions,  annuities,  or  other  re- 
tirement benefits  for  the  participants  in 
such  pension  benefit  plan,  and /or  their 
beneficiaries. 

"(3)  The  term  'fund,'  when  employed 
In  a  context  which  refers  to  the  holding,  dis- 
tribution. Investment,  or  earnings  thereof, 
or  to  payments  or  transfers  therefrom, 
means  the  moneys,  stocks,  bonds,  deben- 
tures, or  other  assets  thereof,  or  deeds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  evidences  of  ownership  of 
assets  or  ownership  of  Interests  in  assets;  but 
such  term,  when  so  employed,  does  not  in- 
clude any  welfare  or  pension  insurance  pol- 
icy or  plan  Issued  by  an  Insurance  company 
organized  imder  the  laws  of  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States  and  does  not 
Include  any  premiums,  money,  or  other 
thing  of  value  which  has  been  paid  thereon. 

"Requirements  respecting  funds 
"Sec.  203.   (a)    All  employee  welfare  bene- 
fit funds  and  all  employee  pension  benefit 
funds,  whenever  established,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  trust  funds  and  to  be  subject  to  the 
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terms  and  conditions  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion whether  or  not  established  pursuant  to 
trust  agreements  or  other  written  instru- 
ments. 

"(b)  Any  employee  welfare  benefit  fund 
and  the  Income  accruing  thereto  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  only  for  the  sole 
and  exclusive  purpose  of  (1)  paying  to  the 
participants  in  the  employee  welfare  benefit 
plan  pursuant  to  which  such  fund  was  estab- 
lished or  their  beneficiaries  (or  both),  medi- 
cal, surgical,  hospital,  sickness,  accident,  dis- 
ability, death,  or  unemployment  benefits 
provided  under  such  plan  and  (2)  defraying 
the  reasonable  costs  of  administration  of 
such  plan. 

"(c)  Any  employee  pension  benefit  fund 
and  the  Income  accruing  thereto  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  sole  and  exclusive 
purpose  of  paying  to  the  participants  in  the 
employee  pension  benefit  plan  pursuant  to 
which  such  fund  was  established  or  their 
beneficiaries  (or  both),  the  retirement  bene- 
fits (including  disability  retirement  bene- 
fits) and  death  benefits  (if  any)  provided 
under  such  plan  and  for  defraying  the  rea- 
sonable costs  of  administration  of  such 
plan.  ( 

"(d)  No  gift  of  money  or  other  assets  shall 
be  made  or  accepted  from  an  employee  wel- 
fare or  pension  benefit  fund  for  any  purpose. 

"(e)  The  term  of  a  trustee  appointed  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  title  for  any  em- 
ployee welfare  or  pension  benefit  fund  shall 
not  be  for  a  period  longer  than  3  years,  and 
the  term  of  any  person  .serving  as  a  trustee 
of  any  employee  welfare  or  pension  benefit 
fund,  on  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  shall 
expire  not  later  than  3  years  after  such  date. 
Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  reappointment  of  any  quali- 
fied individual  upon  the  expiration  of  such 
term. 

"(f)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $2,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  both. 

"Situs  of  employee  welfare  and  pension 
benefit  funds 

"Sec.  204.  The  situs  of  every  employee  wel- 
fare benefit  fund  and  every  employee  pen- 
sion benefit  fund  shall  at  all  tithes  be  lo- 
cated within  the  jurisdiction  of  one  or  more 
of  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States, 
or  one  or  more  of  the  United  States  courts 
of  any  territory  or  other  place  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  no  part 
of  any  such  fund  shall  be  transferred,  de- 
posited, invested,  loaned  or  held  outside  the 
United  States  except  pursuant  to  a  plan  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  regulations  promulgated  by  him. 
Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  require  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  purchase  by  an  employee  welfare 
or  pension  benefit  fund  of  securities  listed 
and  traded  on  an  exchange  subject  to  regula- 
tion by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, or  secvirities  in  an  Investment  com- 
pany registered  under  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940,  or  securities  of  a  public 
utility  holding  company  registered  under 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935. 

"Loans 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  No  loan  of  moneys  or  other 
assets  shall  be  made  from  any  employee  wel- 
fare or  pension  benefit  fund,  unless  such 
loan  is  secured  by  assets  which  are  pledged 
and  obligated  by  the  borrower  as  collateral 
and  which  are  of  a  value  not  less  than  the 
amount  of  such  loan.  No  such  loan  shall  be 
made  except  pursuant  to  a  duly  executed  and 
signed  Instrument  which  specifies  the 
amoimt  and  term  of  the  loan,  the  rate  of  in- 
terest to  be  paid  by  the  borrower,  and  the 
location  and  complete  description  of  the 
property  which  Is  being  pledged  by  the  bor- 
rower as  collateral  for  such  loan. 

"(b)  No  loan  shall  be  made  from  an'em- 
ployees  welfare  or  pension  benefit  fund  to 


any  borrower  if  the  situs  of  either  his  legal 
domicile,  or  of  the  assets,  If  any,  which  he 
proposes  to  pledge  as  security  for  such  loan, 
is  located  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  referred  to  in  section  204. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  making  of  unsecured 
loans  from  any  employee  welfare  or  pension 
benefit  fund  to  any  individual  who  Is  a  par- 
ticipant or  beneficiary  of  such  fund,  but  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  unpaid  balance  of 
such  loans  to  any  individual  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  $500. 

"(d)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  this  section  or  section  204,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

"Fiduciary  status  of  certain  persons  with 
respect  to  funds 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  Each  administrator,  officer, 
director,  trustee,  and  member  of  any  execu- 
tive board  or  similar  governing  body  of  any 
employee  welfare  or  pension  benefit  fund,  and 
any  employee  of  such  fund  who  receives,  dis- 
burses, or  otherwise  exercises  any  control  or 
authority  with  respect  to  the  moneys  or 
other  assets  of  such  fund.  Is  a  fiduciary  and 
occupies  a  position  of  trust  In  relation  to 
such  fund  and  Its  participants  and  benefi- 
ciaries Individually  and  as  a  group.  It  Is, 
therefore,  the  responsibility,  obligation,  and 
duty  of  each  such  fiduciary,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  purposes  and  functions  of  such 
employee  welfare  or  pension  benefit  fund,  to 
hold  its  money  and  other  assets  solely  and  ex- 
clusively for  the  participants  and  beneficiaries 
of  such  fund,  and  to  handle,  manage,  Invest 
and  expend  the  same  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  the  pvuposes  for  which  the  fund 
was  established  and  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  and  In  his  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such 
fund,  to  exercise  the  same  degree  of  care  and 
skill  as  would  be  exercised  by  a  reasonably 
careful,  diligent,  and  prudent  man. 

"(b)  No  person  who  Is  a  fiduciary  of  an  em- 
ployee welfare  or  employee  pension  benefit 
fund  shall  deal  with  such  fund,  represent  any 
other  party  dealing  with  such  fund,  or  use  his 
Infiuence  in  behalf  of  any  other  party  dealing 
with  such  fund.  In  any  matter  In  which  such 
fiduciary  or  such  party  has  a  financial  inter- 
est the  advancement  of  which  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  financial  or  other  Interests  of 
such  fund,  nor  shall  any  such  person  other- 
wise act  as  an  adverse  party  or  In  behalf  of 
an  adverse  party  in  dealing  with  such  fund. 

"(c)  No  person  who  is  a  fiduciary  of  an 
employee  welfare  or  pension  benefit  fund,  a 
labor  organization  (including  an  official 
thereof)  which  represents  employees  who  are 
participants  in  or  beneficiaries  of  such  fund, 
or  an  employer  (including  an  official  there- 
of) of  any  employee  who  is  a  participant  in 
or  beneficiary  of  any  such  fund,  shall  borrow, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  money  or  other  as- 
sets from  such  fund,  nor  shall  any  Invest- 
ment be  made  from  such  fund,  except  that 
a  loan  or  investment  may  be  made  from  such 
a  fund  to  any  such  employer  In  any  case  in 
which  the  Secretary  determines,  in  accord- 
ance with  regvilations  promulgated  by  him. 
that  such  loan  or  investment  wo\ild  be  in  the 
Interest  of  such  fund  or  its  particiijants  or 
beneficiaries. 

"(d)  No  person  shall  directly  or  Indirectly 
hold  or  acquire  any  pecuniary  or  other  In- 
terest In  an  employee  welfare  or  pension 
benefit  fund  of  which  he  Is  a  fiduciary,  which 
confilcts  with  his  responsibilities,  obliga- 
tions and  duties  toward  such  fund  and  Its 
participants  and  beneficiaries. 

"(e)  No  person  shall  accept  any  gratuity, 
commission,  or  kickback,  or  share  in  any 
accrued  profit,  In  connection  with  the  man- 
agement, investment,  disbursement,  or  other 
handling  of  any  of  the  moneys  or  other  as- 
sets of  an  employee  welfare  or  pension  bene- 
fit fund  of  which  he  is  a  fiduciary. 

"(f)  No  person  shall,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
receive  or  accept  any  pa3rment,  pledge,  hy- 


pothecation, assignment  or  other  transfer 
out  of  the  moneys  or  other  assets  of  an 
employee  welfare  or  pension  benefit  ftmd 
of  which  he  Is  a  fiduciary. 

"(g)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  person  from  receiving 

(1)  any  benefit  to  which  he  may  be  entitled 
as  a  participant  In  or  beneficiary  of  an  em- 
ployee welfare  or  pension  benefit  f\ind,  or 

(2)  any  reasonable  compensation  for,  or  re- 
imbursement of  expenses  properly  and  ac- 
tually incurred  in,  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  fiduciary  of  such  fund. 

"(h)  Any  fiduciary  of  an  employee  welfare 
or  pension  benefit  fund  who  willfully 
breaches  any  of  the  responsibilities,  obliga- 
tions, or  duties  Imposed  on  fiduciaries  of 
such  funds  by  this  title,  shall  be  held  per- 
sonally liable  to  such  funds  for  any  losses 
resulting  from  such  breach  and  their  per- 
sonal assets  shall  be  subject  to  attachment 
in  behalf  of  such  fund  for  purposes  of  re- 
imbursement. 

"(I)  Any  fiduciary  of  an  employee  welfare 
or  pension  benefit  fund  who  knowingly 
agrees  to  or  condones  the  breach  by  any 
other  fiduciary  of  such  fund,  of  the  respon- 
sibilities, obligations,  or  duties  Imposed  on 
fiduciaries  of  such  funds  by  this  title,  shall 
be  held  liable  to  such  fund  for  any  losses 
resulting  from  such  breach,  individually  and 
Jointly  with  the  fiduciary  whose  breach  is 
condoned  or  agreed  to,  and  the  personal 
assets  of  each  such  fiduciary  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  attachment  In  behalf  of  such  fund 
for  purposes  of  reimbursement. 

"(J)  Any  fiduciary  of  an  employee  welfare 
or  pension  benefit  fund  who  willfully 
breaches  any  of  the  responsibilities,  obliga- 
tions, or  duties  Imposed  on  fiduciaries  of 
such  funds  by  this  title  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(k)  Any  exculpatory  provision  and  any 
exculpatory  general  or  special  resolution 
which  purports  to  relieve  any  fiduciary  of  an 
employee  welfare  or  pension  benefit  fund 
from  liability  for  any  breach  of  the  respon- 
sibilities, obligations,  or  duties  declared  by 
this  title,  shall  be  void  as  against  public 
policy. 

"Prohibition  against  certain  persons  holding 
positions  of  trust 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  No  person  shall  serve  as  an 
administrator,  officer,  director,  trustee,  or 
member  of  any  executive  board  or  similar 
governing  body  of  an  employee  welfare  or 
pension  benefit  fund  or  as  an  employee  who 
receives,  disburses  or  otherwise  exercises  any 
control  or  authority  with  respect  to  the 
moneys  or  other  assets  of  such  a  fund,  unless 
there  is  on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
an  affidavit  executed  by  such  person,  contem- 
poraneously with  his  entry  into  such  posi- 
tion, or  within  the  preceding  twelve-month 
period,  that  he  Is  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  or  affiliated  with  such  Party, 
and  that  he  does  not  believe  In,  and  Is  not  a 
member  of,  nor  does  he  support,  any  organi- 
zation that  beUeves  in  or  teaches  or  otherwise 
advocates  the  overthrow  of  the  United  States 
Government  by  force  or  by  any  Illegal  or  un- 
constitutional methods.  With  respect  to  all 
employee  welfare  and  pension  funds  already 
in  existence  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  the  affidavits  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  filed  within  ninety  days  follow- 
ing such  effective  date.  The  provisions  of 
section  1001  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  shall  be  applicable  in  respect  to  such 
affidavits. 

"(b)  (1)  No  person  shall  serve  as  an  ad- 
ministrator, officer,  director,  trustee,  or 
member  of  any  executive  board  or  similar 
governing  body  or  an  employee  welfare  or 
pension  benefit  fund,  or  as  an  employee  who 
receives,  disburses,  or  otherwise  exercises  any 
control  or  authority  with  respect  to  the 
moneys  or  other  assets  of  such  a  fund  for  any 
period  which  is  within  the  five-year  period 
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which  commences  with  whichever  of  the  fol- 
lowing dates  Is  the  later — 

"(A)  the  date  he  was  convicted  of  (1)  rob- 
bery. (11)  bribery.  (Ill)  extortion.  (Iv)  em- 
bezzlement.' (V)  grand  larceny,  (vl)  bur- 
glary, (vil)  arson,  (vill)  violation  of  any 
Federal  or  State  law  dealing  with  narcotics. 
(Ix)  rape,  (x)  murder,  (xl)  assault  with  In- 
tent to  kill,  (xll)  assault  which  Inflicts  or 
is  intended  to  Inflict  grievous  bodily  In- 
jury, (xlil)  any  other  crime  which  Involves 
moral  turpitude  and  for  which  a  prison  term 
of  one  year  or  more  may  be  Imposed,  (xlv) 
conspiracy  to  commit  any  of  the  aforesaid 
crimes,  (xv)  violation  of  any  provision  of 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  vio- 
lation of  any  provision  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act,  or 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act.  if  a 
fine  or  prison  term  is  Imposed  as  a  result 
of  conviction  of  such  violation,  or  (xvi) 
conspiracy  to  commit  any  such  violation.  If 
a  fine  or  prison  term  Is  Imposed  as  a  result 
of  such  conspiracy,  or 

"(B)  the  date  of  the  termination  of  any 
prison  term  Imposed  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
viction of  any  crime  or  violation  referred  to 
In  paragraph  (A). 

unless  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  flve- 
year  period  such  person  shall  have  bten 
granted  a  duly  executed  pardon  for  the  com- 
mission of  such  crime  or  violation  and  fully 
restored  to  all  rights  of  citizenship  which 
were  revoked  as  a  result  of  the  conviction 
of  such  crime  or  violation. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  a 
conviction  shall  be  deemed  to  have  occurred 
on  the  date  the  judgment  of  conviction  is 
entered  bv  the  trial  court,  or.  if  later,  the 
date  the  Judgment  of  the  trial  court  is  sus- 
tained on  appeal. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  apply  to  convictions  occurring  before 
as  well  as  on  and  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  title. 

"(c)  No  administrator,  ofllcer.  director, 
thistee,  or  member  of  any  executive  board 
or  similar  governing  body  of  an  employee 
welfare  or  pension  benefit  fund,  and  no  em- 
ployee who  receives,  disburses  or  otherwise 
exercises  any  control  or  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  moneys  or  other  assets  of  such 
a  fund,  shall  knowingly  assent  to  any  per- 
son's assumption  or  holding  of  any  of  the 
positions  herein  designated.  In  violation  of 
this  section. 

"(d)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"Dissolution  or  merger  of  employee  welfare 
and  pension  benefit  funds 
"Sec.  208.  (a)  No  employee  welfare  or  pen- 
sion benefit  fund  having  assets  in  excess  of 
$25,000  shall  pay  out  or  transfer  any  of  its 
assets  upon  dissolution  or  merger  with  any 
other  fund  except  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
(1)  complying  with  general  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  or  (2)  the  provisions 
of  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  being  fair  and  equitable  to  the  par- 
ticipants and  beneficiaries,  and  to  any  other 
person  who  has  a  legal  or  equitable  interest 
in  such  fund  or  the  assets  thereof  by  reason 
of  having  made  financial  contribution 
thereto  or  otherwise. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
plan  of  dissolution  or  merger  of  any  em- 
ployee welfare  or  pension  benefit  fund  which 
provides  for  the  distribution  directly  or  In- 
directly to  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  person 
occupying  or  who  previously  occupied  a 
position  involving  fiduciary  responsibilities, 
obligations,  and  duties  in  respect  to  such 
fund  except  to  the  extent  that  such  person 
may  be  entitled  thereto  as  one  of  the  par- 
ticipants or  beneficiaries  for  whose  benefit 
such  fund  was  established,  or  as  a  person 
who,  because  of  financial  contributions  made 


to  such  fund  or  otherwise,  has  a  legal  or 
equitable  Interest  therein  the  enforcement 
of  which  would  be  fair  and  equitable,  the 
Interests  of  all  parties  considered. 

"(c)  Proceedings  on  application  for  ap- 
proval of  plans  of  dissolution  or  merger  shall 
be  conducted  In  accord  with  the  provisions 
and  requirements  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

"(d)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  the  final 
determination  of  the  Secretary  may  within 
60  days  thereof,  file  with  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  with  any  other  United  States  circuit 
court  of  appeals  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
situs  of  the  employee  welfare  or  pension 
benefit  fund,  a  petition  for  review  of  such 
final  determination.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  forthwith  be  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  such  court  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  thereupon  file  in  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based 
such  final  determination  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(e)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  de- 
termination, and  shall  certify  to  the  court 
the  transcript  and  record  of  the  further  pro- 
ceedings. Such  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  If  supported 
by  substantial  evidence. 

"(f)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
it  aside,  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(g)  If  no  petition  for  review  Is  filed  pur- 
suant to  and  within  the  time  prescribed  in 
subsection  (d),  the  final  determination  of 
the  Secretary  shall  become  final  and  shall 
not  thereupon  be  subject  to  review  by  any 
court. 

"(h)   The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
Issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"Improper  transactions  toith  fiduciaries 
"Sec.  209.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  accept  any  money  or  other  thing 
of  value  from  the  assets  of  any  employee  wel- 
fare or  pension  benefit  fund  pursuant  to  any 
transaction  with  any  person  occiipying  the 
position  of  a  fiduciary  in  relation  to  such 
fund,  if  such  transaction  Is  contrary  to  or 
involves  any  violation  of  the  responsibili- 
ties, obligations,  and  duties  imposed  upon 
such  fiduciary  under  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  and  any  contract  or  agreement 
providing  for  such  transaction  shall  be  null 
and  void. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000, 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both. 

"Civil  suits — Removal  of  trustees 

"Sec.  210.  (a)  The  Secretary  or  any  person 
who  has  a  legal  or  equitable  Interest  in  any 
employee  welfare  or  pension  benefit  fund  or 
the  assets  thereof  may  petition  the  appro- 
priate District  or  other  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  remove  any  person  occupying  a 
fiduciary  position  in  relation  to  such  fund 
and,  pending  the  replacement  of  such  per- 
son, to  appoint  an  appropriate  individual  to 
carry  out  the  duties  of  the  person  to  be 
removed. 

"(b)  If  the  covu-t  finds  that  (1)  such  per- 
son is  failing  to  carry  out  his  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibilities, obligations,  or  duties  with 
respect  to  such  fund,  or  (2)  such  person  Is, 
because  of  past  criminal  activity,  past  record 
in  serving  in  a  fiduciary  capacity  In  relation 


to  a  similar  fund,  or  because  of  other  provl- 
sions  of  this  title,  disqualified  or  unsuitable 
to  act  in  a  fiduciary  capacity  for  such  fund, 
the  court  shall  issue  an  order  prohibiting 
such  person  from  continuing  to  serve  as  a 
fiduciary  of  such  fund,  and,  if  the  court 
deems  the  same  to  be  necessary  or  desirable 
to  protect  such  fund  and  its  assets  or  the 
persons  having  legal  or  equitable  interests 
therein,  the  court  shall  appoint  a  competent 
and  appropriate  person  to  serve  as  a  fiduciary 
of  such  fund,  in  the  place  of  the  person  being 
removed  therefrom,  until  such  time  as  an- 
other person  may  be  appointed  or  elected. 

"(c)  No  person  who  has  been  removed 
(other  than  a  person  who  has  been  removed 
because  of  physical  or  mental  incapacity) 
pursuant  to  this  section  as  a  fiduciary  of  an 
employee  welfare  or  pension  benefit  fund 
shall  thereafter  be  eligible  to  serve  In  a 
fiduciary  capacity  for  or  in  behalf  of  such 
fund  or  any  other  employee  welfare  or  pen- 
sion benefit  fund  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

"Recovery  of  funds 

"Sec.  211.   (a)    In  any  case  in  which  (1) 
any  person  has  engaged  In  acts  or  practices 
in  relation  to  any  employee  welfare  or  pen- 
sion benefit  fund  In  violation  of  any  provi- 
sion of  this  title  and  (2)  such  employee  wel- 
fare or  pension  benefit  fund  or  the  partici- 
pants  or    beneficiaries    of    such    fund    have 
suffered  financial  loss   (including  losses  re- 
sulting from  any  failure  to  credit  to  such 
fund,  any  of  the  Income  accruing  from  any 
investment  or  other  use  or  manipulation  of 
the  assets  of  such  fund  by  such  person)  by 
reason  of  such  acts  or  practices,  and  (3)  the 
amount  of  such  loss  has  not  been  recovered 
by  or  on  behalf  of  such  fund  or  its  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries,  the  Secretary  or  any 
such  participant  or  beneficiary  may  bring  an 
action   in   the  proper  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  in  the  proper  United  States 
Court  of  any  Territory  or  other  place  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to 
recover   any   such   unrecovered   amount  on 
behalf  of  such  fund. 
"Injunctions  and  prosecutions  of  offenses 
"Sec.  212.   (a)    In  any  case  in  which  any 
person  is  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  In 
any  acts  or  practices  which  constitute  or  will 
constitute  a  violation  of  this  title,  any  person 
who  has  a  legal  or  equitable  Interest  In  any 
employee  welfare  or  pension  benefit  fund  (or 
the  Secretary,  upon  request  of  the  person 
having  such  interest)  may  bring  an  action  in 
the  proper  district  court  of  the  United  States 
or  in  the  proper  United  States  court  of  any 
Territory  or  other  place  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  to  enjoin  such 
acts  or  practices  and  for  such  other  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate.    Upon  a  proper  showing 
a  permanent  or  temporary  injunction  or  re- 
straining  order   shall    be   granted   without 
bond. 

"(b)   The    district   courts   of   the   United 
States,  and  the  United  States  court  of  any 
territory  or  other  place  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction   of    the    United    States,    shall    have 
Jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown,  to  grant  in- 
junctive and  other  appropriate  relief  in  any 
action  Involving  any  violation  of  this  title. 
"Secretary  to  be  represented  by  solicitor 
"Sec  213.  Any  civil  action  authorized  to 
be  brought  under  this  Act  by  the  Secretary 
may  be  brought  in  his  behalf  by  the  Solicitor 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  who  shall  rep- 
resent the  Secretary  in  all  such  actions. 
"Effect  of  other  laws 
"Sec.  214.  Except  Insofar  as  any  present 
or  future  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
territory  or  State  may  be  inconsistent  with 
this  Act,  nothing  in  any  provision  of  .this 
title  shall  be  construed  as  exempting  any  per- 
son from  liability,  duty,  penalty,  or  punish- 
ment provided  by  any  such  law  In  regard  to 
any  criminal  offense  referred  to  In  this  title 
or  in  regard  to  the  operation  or  adminlstra- 
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tlon  of  employee  welfare  or  pension  benefit 
funds,  or  in  any  manner  to  authorize  the 
operation  or  admlnistratin  of  any  such  fund 
contrary  to  any  such  law." 

Technical  and  Miscellaneous  Amendments 
Sec  2.  The  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act  is  further  amended  as  follows; 

(1)  After  the  first  section  insert  the  fol- 
lowing center  heading  "Title  I — Disclosure 
AND  Reporting". 

(2)  In  section  2(b),  strike  out  "Act"  and 
substitute  "title". 

(3)  In  section  9(a),  strike  out  "Act"  and 
substitute  "title". 

(4)  Amend  section  5(a)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)    The  administrator  of  an   employee 

welfare  benefit  plan  or  an  employee  pension 
benefit  plan  shall  publish  in  accordance  with 
section  8  to  each  participant  or  beneficiary 
covered  thereunder  (1)  a  description  of  the 
plan  and  (2)  an  annual  financial  report. 
Such  description  and  such  report  shall  con- 
tain the  Information  required  by  sections  6 
and  7  of  this  Act  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  shall  determine  to  be 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  may  by 
regulations  provide  for  the  exemption  from 
all  or  any  part  of  the  reporting  and  disclosure 
requirements  of  this  Act  of  any  class  or  type 
of  welfare  or  benefit  plans,  if  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  application  of  such  require- 
ments to  such  plans  is  not  required  in  order 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

i5)  Section  9(d)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  have  power,  when 
he  believes  it  necessary  In  order  to  determine 
whether  any  person  has  violated  or  is  about 
to  violate  any  provision  of  this  Act,  to  make 
an  investigation  and  in  connection  therewith 
he  may  enter  such  places  and  inspect  such 
records  and  accounts  and  question  such  per- 
.^ons  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  determine  the  facts  relative  thereto.  The 
Secretary  may  report  to  Interested  persons  or 
officials  concerning  the  facts  required  to  be 
shown  in  any  report  required  by  this  Act  and 
concerning  the  reasons  for  failure  or  refusal 
to  file  such  a  report  or  any  other  matter 
which  he  deems  to  be  appoprlate  as  a  result 
of  such  an  investigation." 

Effective  date 
Sec  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  Its  enactment. 


Summary  of  Proposed  Bill  To  Auend  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  for  the  Purpose  of  Providing  Addi- 
tional Protection  for  the  Interests  of 
Participants  In  and  Beneficiaries  of  Em- 
ployee Welfare  and  Pension  Benefit 
Plans 

The  bill  would  amend  the  act  by  adding  a 
new  title:  Title  II — Safeguards  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Employee  Welfare  and  Pension 
Benefit  Plans. 

title  u 
Section  201.  Statement  of  purpose 

The  bill  would  protect  the  Interests  of 
participants  and  beneficiaries  of  welfare  and 
pension  funds  by;  (1)  providing  minimum 
standards  and  requirements  for  such  funds; 
12)  providing  minimum  fiduciary  standards 
of  conduct;  (3)  providing  penalties  for  vio- 
lations; (4)  providing  for  the  recovery  of 
losses  from  funds. 

Section  202.  Definitions 
This  section  provides  definitive  language 
for  "employee  welfare  benefit  fund"  and  for 
"employee  pension  benefit  fund"  in  keeping 
with  the  existing  act  which  it  amends.  It 
includes,  within  pension  funds,  all  benefits 
received  from  profit-sharing  plans  operated 
•^  upon  a  pension  or  annuity  basis.  It  defines 
the  term  "fund"  to  cover  all  assets,  interests, 
earnings,  and  other  moneys  of  the  benefit 
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plan,  but  it  excludes  welfare  and  pension 
Insurance  policies  and  the  premltims  already 
paid  to  insurance  companies  who  have  con- 
tracted to  pay  benefits. 

Section  203.  Requirements  for  funds 

(a)  Deems  all  welfare  and  pension  funds 
to  be  trust  funds  and  subject  to  require- 
ments of  this  title,  whether  or  not  they  have 
trust  agreements  or  other  written  agree- 
ments. 

(b)  Requires  that  welfare  funds  and  their 
Incomes  shall  be  used  only  for  stated  bene- 
fits and  reasonable  administrative  costs. 

(c)  Requires  that  pension  funds  and  their 
incomes  shall  be  used  only  for  stated  bene- 
fits and  for  reasonable  administrative  costs. 

(d)  Prohibits  gifts  of  money  or  assets  from 
funds  for  any  purpose. 

(e)  Sets  terms  of  trustees  at  3  years,  and 
allows  reappointment. 

(f )  I*rovldes  penalties  for  violations  of  this 
section;  $2,000,  2  years  or  both. 

Section  204.  Situs  of  funds 
This  section  provides  that  fimds  must  be 
held  within  Federal  court  jurisdiction  in  the 
United  States  or  territories.  No  funds  shall 
be  moved  or  invested  outside  the  United 
States  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  approves. 
Provides,  however,  that  funds  may  invest  in 
securities  listed  under  SEC  jurisdiction,  or 
securities  registered  under  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  or  under  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  (Company  Act  of  1935. 

Section  205.  Loans 

This  section  (a)  prohibits  loans  of  money 
or  assets  not  fully  secured  by  collateral. 
Loans  must  be  legally  executed  with  state- 
ments of  amount,  term,  and  interests.  Full 
description  of  the  collateral  is  required.  The 
section  (b)  prohibits  loans  to  persons  whose 
domicile  and /or  collateral  are  located  outside 
Federal  Court  jurisdiction.  The  section  (c) 
allows  unsecured  loans  to  participants  or 
beneficiaries  not  exceeding  $500.  Penalties 
(d)  for  violations  are  not  more  than  $2,000, 
not  more  than  2  years,  or  both. 

Section  206.  Fiduciary  status  of  certain 
persons 

(a)  States  that  all  persons  who  handle  or 
control  funds,  including  employees,  are  fidu- 
ciaries in  i>ositions  of  trust,  and  are  charged 
in  all  respects  to  handle  and  control  the 
funds,  according  to  their  functions  and  piu'- 
poses  and  the  provisions  of  this  title,  with 
the  same  care  and  skill  of  reasonably  careful, 
diligent,  and  prudent  men. 

(b)  No  such  fiduciary  shall  act  as,  or  in 
behalf  of,  an  adverse  party  toward  the  fund 
or  Its  beneficiaries. 

(c)  No  such  fiduciary,  including  labor 
unions  or  employers  or  their  officials,  shall 
borrow  from  the  fund  directly  or  indirectly, 
except  that  approvals  of  loans  or  invest- 
ments may  be  given  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  when  they  would  be  In  the  interest  of 
such  fund  or  Its  participants  and  bene- 
ficiaries. 

(d)  No  fiduciary  can  hold  in  a  fund  any 
interest  which  conflicts  with  his  duties  and 
responsibilities. 

(e)  No  fiduciary  shall  accept  any  gratuity, 
commission,  kickback,  or  accrued  profits 
connected  with  a  fund. 

(f)  No  fiduciary  shall,  directly  or  In- 
directly, accept  any  pa3nnent  or  other  as- 
signment from  the  fund. 

(g)  However,  fiduciaries  may  accept  bene- 
fits as  participants  or  beneficiaries,  and  may 
accept  reasonable  compensation  for  their 
services  and  for  their  expenses. 

(h)  A  fiduciary  will  be  held  personally 
liable  for  losses  Incurred  by  willful  breaching 
of  this  title,  and  his  personal  assets  may  be 
attached  for  reimbursement. 

(I)  A  fiduciary  will  be  held  Jointly  and 
severally  liable  for  losses  incurred  by  agree- 
ing to  or  condoning  the  willful  breaching 
of  this  title  by  another  fiduciary,  and  the 


assets  for  both  may  be  attached  for  reim- 
bursement. 

(J)  Penalties  for  violations:  not  more  than 
$10,000,  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

(k)  No  excuses  are  permitted  to  relieve 
fiduciaries  of  responsibilities,  and  any  such 
excuses  offered  shall  be  void  as  against  public 
policy. 

Section  207.  Persons  barred  as  trustees 

(a)  All  fiduciaries,  including  employees, 
must  file  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  affida- 
vits stating  that  they  are  not  members  of  or 
affiliated  with  the  Communist  Party,  and 
that  they  do  not  believe  in,  belong  to,  or 
support  any  organization  teaching  or  advo- 
cating the  overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment by  force  or  Illegal  methods.  For  funds 
already  in  existence,  affidavits  shall  be  filed 
within  90  days  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
title. 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  a  fiduciary  during 
a  5-year  period  following; 

(A)  His  conviction  for  robbery,  bribery, 
extortion,  embezzlement,  grand  larceny,  bur- 
glary, arson.  Federal  or  State  narcotics  vio- 
lations, rape,  murder,  assault  with  intent  to 
kill,  assault  with  grievous  bodily  Injury  or 
Intent  to  injure,  any  other  crime  involving 
moral  turpitude  for  which  1  year  or  more  in 
prison  may  be  imposed,  conspiracy  to  com- 
mit any  of  the  above,  violations  of  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  or  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  or  this 
act  if  a  fine  or  prison  term  is  imposed,  or 
conspiracy  to  commit  such  violations  if  a 
fine  or  prison  term  is  imposed;  or 

(B)  The  termination  of  his  prison  term 
for  such  convictions  noted  in  (A)  above, 
unless  he  is  pardoned  within  that  5-year  pe- 
riod and  his  citizenship  rights  are  returned. 

Convictions  occur  on  the  date  the  Judg- 
ment of  conviction  is  entered,  or  the  date 
the  Judgment  is  sustained  on  appeal. 

Provisions  of  (b)  above  apply  to  convic- 
tions occurring  before  as  well  as  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  title. 

(c)  No  fiduciary  shall  knowingly  assent  to 
or  condone  violations  of  (a)  or  (b)  above. 

(d)  Penalties  for  violations:  not  more 
than  $10,000,  nor  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 
Section  208.  Dissolution  or  merger  of  funds 

(a)  No  fund  exceeding  $25,000  shall  be 
dissolved  or  merged  excepting  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  will  is- 
sue general  regulations  on  the  subject,  or 
who  will  determine  if  the  action  is  fair  and 
equitable  to  all  parties  having  interests. 

(b)  The  Secretary  will  not  approve  a  dis- 
solution plan  that  pays  or  transfers  to  a  cur- 
rent or  former  fiduciary  any  moneys  or  assets 
except  those  due  him  as  a  participant  or 
those  he  merits  through  legal  or  equitable 
interest  in  the  fund. 

(c)  Proceedings  for  approval  of  dissolu- 
tion or  merger  plans  will  follow  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

(d)  Any  person  may,  within  60  days,  peti- 
tion the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  review  of 
the  Secretary's  decision. 

(e)  The  Secretary's  findings  shall  be  con- 
clusive, but  the  Court  may  remand  the  case 
to  the  Secretary,  whereupon  the  Secretary 
may  make  new  findings,  which  will  also  be 
conclusive. 

(f)  The  Court  shall  have  the  right  to 
affirm  or  set  aside  the  Secretary's  finding; 
review  may  be  made  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

(g)  If  no  petition  Is  filed,  the  Secretary's 
determination  is  final. 

(h)  The  Secretary  will  issue  regvilations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Section  209.  Improper  transactions  with 
fiduciaries 

(a)  No  person  shall  take  money  or  assets 
from  funds  because  of  transactions  with 
fiduciaries  if  such  transactions  are  violations 
of  this  title,  and  any  contracts  relating  to 
them  shall  be  null  and  void. 
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(b)  Penalties:  not  more  than  $10,000,  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

Section  210.  Removal  of  trustees 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  any  Inter- 
ested person,  may  sue  in  Federal  court  for 
the  removal  of  a  fiduciary  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  temporary  successor. 

(b)  The  Federal  court  may.  for  violations 
of  this  title  or  other  sufficient  reason,  re- 
move such  fiduciary  and  appoint  a  successor 
to  serve  out  the  term. 

(c)  No  person  so  removed  can  thereafter 
serve  as  a  fiduciary  for  any  such  fund  for  a 
5-year  period. 

Section  211.  Recovery  of  funds 

When  any  fiduciary  has  violated  this  title 
and  when  funds  are  depleted  by  such  acts, 
without  recovery  of  the  money,  the  Secre- 
tary or  any  participant  or  beneficiary  may 
sue  In  Federal  courts  to  recover  the  money. 
Section  212.  Injunctions  and  prosecutions 

Provides  that  any  person  with  a  legal  or 
equitable  Interest  In  a  fund,  or  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  upon  request  of  such  person,  may 
bring  action  In  Federal  court  to  enjoin  any 
acts  or  practices  which  violate  this  title  or 
may  bring  action  In  Federal  court  for  such 
other  relief  as  may  be  appropriate.  Per- 
manent or  temporary  restraining  orders  or 
injunctions  shall  be  granted  without  bond. 

The  section  grants  the  appropriate  Federal 
courts  the  jurisdiction  to  grant  Injxuictlve 
or  appropriate  relief. 

Section  213.  The  Solicitor  of  the  Labor 
Department 

The  Solicitor  of  the  Labor  Department  may 
bring  any  civil  action  under  this  act  on  be- 
half of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Section  214.   Effect  of  other  laws 

This  title  shall  not  be  construed  to  exempt 
any  person  from  the  provisions  of  other  laws 
in  regard  to  criminal  offenses  mentioned  in 
this  title  or  In  regard  to  welfare  and  pension 
funds. 

TECHNICAL   AND   BHSCEIXANEOUS    AMENDMENTS 

There  are  several  technical  amendments  to 
the  bin.  all  of  which  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  to  bring  Its 
provisions  Into  conformity  with  the  new  re- 
quirements of  the  new  title. 

Two  amendments  are  of  considerable  Im- 
portance as  follows : 

Section  5(a)    of  the  act:  Furnishing  of 
information 

The  amendment  provides  that  adminis- 
trators of  benefit  plans  shall  make  available 
to- each  participant  and  beneficiary  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  plan  and  the  annxial  financial 
report  of  the  plan,  which  shall  contain  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
direct.  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  ex- 
empt certain  plans  from  this  provision 
Section  9(d)  of  the  act:  Investigatory 
powers 

The  amendment  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  have  powers  of  investiga- 
tion similar  to  those  granted  to  him  under 
the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act. 

KITECnVE    DATE 

The  effective  date  of  these  amendments  to 
the  act  will  be  ninety  (90)  days  after  the  date 
of  the  bill's  enactment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  3aeld? 

Mr.  McCLEIiLAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  whom  I 
am  pleased  to  have  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  and  who  is  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. Mr,  President,  of  the  nine 
members  of  the  subcommittee  which 
held  hearings,  eight  have  signed  the  bill 
as  cosponsors. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  his  kind  remarks  and  for  yielding  to 
me  at  this  time,  since  I  must  return  to 
the  chair. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations. I  am  pleased  to  join  our  distin- 
guished and  able  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellanI,  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  bill  he  has  introduced 
today  to  amend  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill,  and  the 
need  for  their  enactment,  are  based 
upon  information  disclosed  by  testimony 
in  recent  hearings  held  by  our  subcom- 
mittee relating  to  the  diversion  of  wel- 
fare and  pension  funds  by  two  New  York 
union  locals. 

Our  distinguished  chairman  has  given 
the  shocking  details  of  how  ofiflcials  of 
those  two  local  unions  were  able  to  di- 
vert approximately  $4  million  of  pension 
and  welfare  funds  to  investments  over- 
seas and  remove  them  from  the  effective 
control  of  the  employees  for  whose  use 
and  benefit  they  were  established. 

Our  hearings  in  no  way  cast  aspersions 
upon  the  American  labor  movement  or 
the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  vast 
majority  of  its  leaders.  The  testimony, 
however,  did  reveal  some  glaring  loop- 
holes in  present  law  which  must  be 
plugged  if  the  interests  and  welfare  of 
American  workers  are  to  be  properly 
safeguarded. 

This  bill,  introduced  today,  proposes 
to  correct  inadequacies  of  the  existing 
law  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  partici- 
pants  in    pension    and    welfare    funds. 
This  would  be  done  by  providing  mini- 
mum standards  for  the  operations  of  such 
funds   and   the  use   thereof,   minimum 
standards  for  the  conduct  of   trustees 
and  administrators,  and  provisions  for 
recovery  of  losses  suffered  by  such  ftmds 
through  dishonesty  or  mismanagement. 
The  bill  would  also  prohibit  the  trans- 
fer or  investment  of  such  pension  or 
welfare  funds  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
U.S.  courts  without  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.    While  the  commit- 
tee to  which  this  bill  is  assigned  will 
want  to  study  this  section  of  the  bill 
carefully  to  be  certain  the  finally  ap- 
proved language  does  not  deter  the  pres- 
ent excellent  program,  administered  by 
AID,  under  which  union  funds  may  be 
loaned  for  development  in  poorer  coim- 
tries.  there  is  no  question  that  uncon- 
scionable foreign  transfer  or  investments 
of  such  funds,  as  were  disclosed  in  our 
hearings,  must   be  more  tightly   regu- 
lated. 

Our  distinguished  chairman,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan], 
has  again  done  a  very  fair  and  thorough 
job  of  spotlighting  an  area  of  the  law 
to  which  the  Senate  should  give  its  at- 
tention. This  bill,  I  hope,  will  serve  as 
a  vehicle  for  the  intensive  further  study 
by  the  appropriate  Senate  legislative 
committee  of  the  problems  raised  by  our 
hearings,  and  I  trust  that  such  commit- 
tee may  want  to  perfect  and  refine  our 
thinking  and  language  but  will  take  ac- 
tion to  accomplish  the  ends  sought. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  again  express  ap- 


preciation to  him  for  yielding  to  me  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  tlie 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  I  am  happy  to  join  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act  so  as  to  pro- 
vide much-needed  safeguards  for  the 
protection  of  employee  welfare  and  pen- 
sion fund  plans. 

Throughout  my  27  years  in  Congress, 
in  serving  on  one  investigating  commit- 
tee or  another,  I  have  come  into  contact 
with  many  unsavory  circumstances. 
Few  have  approached  this  present  situa- 
tion in  its  propensity  to  perpetrate  a 
cruel  hoax  upon  the  unwary. 

The  virtue  of  saving  and  preparing 
for  ovu-  golden  years  has  been  impressed 
upon  all  of  us  since  our  childhood.  The 
vast  majority  of  our  populace  has  at- 
tempted to  set  up  a  systematic  saving 
procedure  to  accomplish  such  a  goal.  In 
today's  growing  industrial  society  one  of 
the  most  popular  arrangements  is  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  plan  whereby  a  company 
will  agree  to  deposit  a  certain  percent- 
age of  the  wages  of  their  workers  in  a 
central  trust  fund  which  is  intended  to 
be  used  for  pension  and  welfare  bene- 
fits. 

Unfortunately,  this  admirable  plan 
has  at  times  been  perverted  by  unscrup- 
ulous persons  in  a  shocking  display  of 
calloused  disregard  for  the  rights  of 
those  they  supposedly  represent.  In- 
vestigative hearings  have  disclosed  that 
certain  labor  union  pension  and  wel- 
fare plans  have  been  raided  by  union 
officers  who  have  diverted  funds  in- 
tended for  beneficiary  puiTX>ses  to  oth- 
er uses  that  are  highly  unlikely  to  be 
of  direct  benefit  to  the  plan  members, 
leaving  these  individuals,  the  rank  and 
file  union  members,  without  legal  re- 
course. Honest  industrial  working  men 
and  women,  who  believed  that  the  money 
for  which  they  have  worked  so  hard 
and  which  supposedly  was  deposited  in  a 
fund  held  in  trust  for  their  benefit  and 
that  of  their  families,  discovered  that 
what  could  have  been  a  substantial  part 
of  their  retirement  plan  was  gone. 

Very  obviously,  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
isting laws  are  not  sufficient  to  cover 
these  situations— situations  with  which 
I  will  deal  at  length  in  a  moment.  If 
this  be  the  case,  then  I  believe  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  close  those  loop- 
holes in  the  law  so  that  the  rank  and 
file  union  members  receive  the  type  of 
protection  that  they  expect  and  they 
deserve.  I  say  this  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  national  economic  inter- 
est lies  not  only  with  such  surface  fac- 
tors as  maintaining  a  high  employment 
ratio  and  a  growing  economy  but  also  in 
keeping  faith  with  that  vast  majority 
of  individuals  who  comprise  the  sinews  of 
our  industrial  society,  who  live  on  a  fixed 
income  and  in  turn  rely  upon  the  Gov- 
erimient  to  protect  that  income  with  laws 
as  well  as  a  stable  economy.  Above  all, 
we  owe  a  duty  in  this  connection  to  the 
laboring  men  and  women  of  America. 

In  saying  this,  I  am  not  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  I  am  presently  engaged  in  an 
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attempt  to  defeat  the  repeal  of  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  This  ef- 
fort has  led  some  to  label  me  as  anti- 
labor  and  that  I  am  Incapable  of  being 
cognizant  of  the  plight  of  the  working- 
man.  Such  a  charge  is  fiction,  at  best, 
and  a  gross  falsehood,  at  worst,  for  stands 
upon  an  issue  are  motivated  by  prin- 
ciples, as  well  as  political  realities,  and 
characterizations,  such  as  antllabor, 
and  their  consequences  are  applied  by 
those  who  are  more  interested  in  head- 
lines than  accuracy,  and  therefore  it  Is  of 
little  interest  to  me  as  to  what  particular 
label  is  attached  to  me  by  those  who  op- 
pose my  position. 

What  does  interest  me,  however,  is  the 
objective  of  a  law  and  the  way  that  law 
will  effect  the  people  to  whom  we  owe 
our  allegiancce.  The  people,  not  as  a 
group  or  as  a  lobby  but  as  individuals.  To 
each  individual,  I  believe  I  owe  a  solemn 
trust — that  of  providing  sound  and  fair 
laws  for  the  protection  of  all  our  citizens. 
It  was  this  same  trust  to  these  same  in- 
dividuals that  led  me  to  stand  in  this 
same  spot  2  weeks  ago  and  speak  on  be- 
half of  legislation  that  I  was  cosponsor- 
ing  to  tighten  up  the  banking  laws  in 
this  country.  At  that  time  I  was  not  at- 
tempting to  be  antibanking  any  more 
than  I  am  prolabor  in  cosponsoring 
this  legislation  today.  The  primary  pur- 
pose in  both  instances  is  to  provide  need- 
ed protection  for  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. 

In  the  year  600  B.C.,  Anacharsis,  a 
wise  but  cynical  Scythian  philosopher.  In 
commenting  on  the  attempts  of  the 
Athenian  legislator,  Solon,  to  pass  laws 
that  would  make  men  generous  and  hon- 
est, said  that  "such  laws  do  rightly  re- 
semble the  spider's  cobwebs,  because 
they  take  hold  of  little  flies  and  gnats 
which  fall  into  them,  but  the  rich  and 
mighty  will  break  and  run  through  them 
at  will." 

Some  cynics  of  the  20th  century  would 
agree  with  this  observation  made  over 
2,000  years  ago.  I  am  not  a  cynic.  I  am 
a  legislator,  and  as  a  legislator  I  am  In- 
terested primarily  In  arriving  at  the 
facts  that  I  believe  will  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  laws  that  will  protect  those 
who  are  incapable  of  protecting  them- 
selves, and  I  worry  about  neither  the 
application  of  the  laws  or  that  the  appli- 
cation of  those  laws  is  directed  toward 
the  common  or  the  mighty,  business  or 
labor,  union  or  nonunion. 

My  only  concern  Is  to  see  that  justice 
is  done  or  rather  provided  for.  To  do 
this,  it  is  necessary  to  gather  needed  in- 
formation so  that  we  may  pass  laws  and 
the  executive  branch  enforce  them. 

Our  subcommittee  held  hearings  on 
this  important  subject,  first  in  a  1-day 
executive  session  in  New  York  City  on 
June  29.  1965;  thereafter  In  3  rapid  days 
of  hearings  in  our  regular  committee 
room  on  July  20.  21,  and  22,  1965.  This 
we  were  authorized  to  do  through  Sen- 
ate Resolution  54  of  the  current  Con- 
gress, the  salient  portion  of  same  for 
such  a  purpose  being  as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof  is  further  authorized  from 
February  l,  1965.  to  January  31.  1966.  Inclu- 
''ve,  to  conduct  aa  investigation  and  study 


of  the  extent  to  which  criminal  or  other  im- 
proper practices  or  activities  are,  or  have 
been  engaged  in.  In  the  field  of  labor -man- 
agement relations  or  In  groups  or  organiza- 
tions of  employees  or  employers,  to  the 
detriment  of  Interests  of  the  public,  employ- 
ers, or  employees,  and  to  determine  whether 
any  changes  are  required  In  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  In  order  to  protect  such  Inter- 
ests against  the  occurrence  of  such  practices 
or  activities.  Nothing  contained  in  this 
resolution  shall  affect  or  Impair  the  exercise 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare of  any  power,  or  the  discharge  by  such 
committee  of  any  duty,  conferred  or  imposed 
upon  It  by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
or  by  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946. 

Acting  pursuant  to  this  resolution,  our 
subcommittee  took  a  look  at  the  activi- 
ties— actually.  Improper  activities — of 
two  unions.  This  proposed  legislation 
is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  these  hear- 
ings. One  was  Local  815  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 
which  was  actually  more  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  Drug,  Chemical,  Cos- 
metics. Plastics  &  Affiliated  Industries 
Warehousemen  in  the  New  York  City 
area.  The  other  was  the  Allied  Trades 
Council,  more  properly  associated  with 
the  International  Leather  Goods,  Plastics 
&  Novelty  Workers  Union  Local,  AFL- 
CIO  in  northern  New  Jersey,  both  being 
located  In  the  New  York  City-northern 
New  Jersey  area.  These  two  locals  were 
comprised  of  8,000  to  10,000  retail  clerks, 
for  the  most  part,  and  were  under  the 
complete  domination  and  control  of  one 
man,  George  Barasch,  107  Colonial  Park- 
way, Yonkers,  N.Y.  Parenthetically,  I 
mention  Mr.  Barasch's  name  and  address 
because,  throughout  the  course  of  the 
hearings,  this  was  the  most  significant 
bit  of  information  that  the  subcommittee 
was  able  to  derive  from  him,  in  that  Mr. 
Barasch  chose,  time  and  time  again  In 
consultation  with  his  attorneys,  to  uti- 
lize the  fifth  amendment  In  response  to 
subcommittee  interrogation,  on  the 
standard  grounds  that  to  answer  the 
question  irught  tend  to  incriminate  hhn. 

I  have  examined  the  record  of  these 
hearings  in  some  detail  and  I  find  that 
abuses  of  the  welfare  and  pension  funds 
by  this  man,  Barasch,  In  his  official  ad- 
ministrative and  fiduciary  capacities,  is 
shocking  almost  beyond  disbelief.  The 
machinations  of  this  cool,  calculating, 
devious  individual  compromise  a  series 
of  diabolical  and  outrageous  raids  on  the 
treasuries  of  the  unions  that  he  con- 
trolled and  the  welfare  and  pension  funds 
which  came  from  the  contributions  of 
employers  in  lieu  of  wages,  or  as  col- 
lective bargaining  fringe  benefits,  for  the 
union  employees  that  Barasch  was  sup- 
posed to  represent.  Let  me  explain  how 
Barasch  performed  his  magic. 

Local  815,  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters  was  chartered  in  August 
1952,  and  Barasch  became  an  official  of 
that  union.  The  welfare  fund  for  this 
local,  the  affiliated  fund,  was  first  estab- 
lished in  October  1952,  with  Barasch  a 
trustee  of  the  fund.  By  1957.  there  was 
approximately  $1,882,000  in  employer 
contributions  In  this  fund.  However,  In 
1954  Barasch  had  established  a  second 
welfare  fund,  the  New  York  Affiliated 
Fund,   and   directed  the   employers   to 


transfer  their  contributions  to  this  sec- 
ond fvmd,  gradually  and  on  an  incre- 
mental basis,  so  that  by  1957  all  em- 
ployer contributions  had  been  switched 
to  the  second  fund.  However,  this  still 
left  the  approximate  amount  of  $2  mil- 
lion in  the  first  fund,  which  remained 
until  July  10,  1959,  when  all  of  it  was 
transferred  to  a  new  entity  entitled  the 
Cromwell  Research  Foundation,  a  Puerto 
Rico  corporation.  Incorporated  by 
George  Barasch. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris In  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
ample of  the  way  Barasch  effected  the 
transfer  of  these  funds  is  contained  in  a 
letter  concerning  the  affiliated  fund,  of 
which  Barasch  and  a  Morris  Shey  were 
trustees,  dated  July  3,  1959,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Manufacturers  Trust  Co., 
55  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Therein,  Barasch  refers  to  a  trust  in- 
denture of  December  16,  1953,  and  that 
the  trustees  have  now  exercised  their  dis- 
cretion, according  to  that  indenture,  and 
have  determined  that  all  the  corpus  and 
income  of  the  affiliated  fund  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Cromwell  Research 
Foundation,  and  that,  pursuant  to  a 
letter  agreement  between  the  Trustees 
&  Manufacturers  Trust,  dated  January 
5,  1955,  the  trustees  now  terminate  that 
letter  agreement  and  direct  Manufac- 
turers Trust  to  deliver  the  corpus  and  all 
accumulations  of  income  "to  the  custody 
account  existing  under  the  provisions 
of  an  agreement  with  said  Cromwell 
Research  Foundation,  Inc.,  dated  July 
10,  1959."  This  letter  was  signed  by 
Barasch  and  Shey  and,  significantly, 
contained  a  footnote  to  the  efifect  that, 
"this  letter  of  instructions  is  ratified, 
approved,  and  confirmed  by  the  under- 
signed executive  board  members  of  Local 
815."  Thereafter  all  seven  board  mem- 
bers'—who also  took  the  fifth  amend- 
ment during  our  hearings — signatures 
appeared  and,  to  no  one's  surprise,  Mr. 
George  Barasch  turned  out  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  that  board. 

In  effect,  then,  the  trust  agreement 
creating  the  affiliated  fund  In  1952  or 
1953  stated  that  if  in  the  future  there 
were  no  longer  contributing  employers, 
the  trustees.  In  other  words  Barasch. 
could  use  its  assets  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. 

When  the  employer  contributions  were 
directed  by  Barasch  to  be  fimneled  into 
the  New  York  affiliated  fund,  by  1957  the 
earlier  affiliated  fund  was  eased  out  so 
that  it  no  longer  received  employer  con- 
tributions, and  beneficiaries,  limited  as 
they  had  been,  no  longer  drew  from  it. 
Thereafter,  Barasch,  as  a  trustee,  di- 
rected the  affiliated  fund's  exercise  of 
its  broad  powers  in  Its  trust  Indenture, 
changing  it  from  a  welfare  trust  Into  a 
charitable  trust,  moving  It  to  a  Puerto 
Rico  corporation  entitled  Cromwell  Re- 
search Foundation,  where  Barasch  again 
controlled  it. 
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Barasch  could  well  have  transferred 
the  approximately  $2  million  In  accumu- 
lated employer  contributions  of  the  af- 
filiated fund  to  the  New  York  affiliated 
fund    for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  local 
815"s'  employees,   but   he  obviously   did 
not  choose  to  do  so.     Significantly,  al- 
though these  funds  were  jointly  admin- 
istered by  employer  and  employee  trust- 
ees pursuant  to  section  302  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act,  the  employ- 
er trustee  was  selected  on  a  5-year  term 
basis  while  Barasch  was  appointed  ir- 
revocably as  the  union  trustee,  with  the 
right  to  appoint  his  successor.     And,  In 
practice  the  employer-trustee  turned  out 
to  be  of  the  Tubberstamp"  variety,  sign- 
ing his  name  to  complicated  documents 
without  adequate  study  and  with  small 
financial  remuneration,  while  Barasch. 
among  other  things,  was  at  all  times  un- 
til 1964    when  he  went  with  Churchill 
Associates.  Inc..  the  only  individual  em- 
powered   with    the    authority    to   write 
checks  for   the  fund,   pursuant  to  the 
trust  indentui-e.  . 

In  essentially  the  same  manner  and  in 
approximately  the  same  time  frame  Ba- 
rasch managed  to  transfer  another  $2 
million  in  employer  contributions, 
through  two  welfare  funds,  from  the  Al- 
lied Trades  Council  union  to  another 
foreign  corporation,  this  one  known  as 
the  Chemical  Research  Foundation,  Inc.. 
a  Monrovia.  Liberia,  corporation. 

Both  of  these  foreign  corporations  had 
other  incorporators,  but  in  the  course  of 
events  they  came  under  the  control  of 
Barasch  and   his   brother-in-law,   Sam 
LaMar.  another  "fifth  amendment  art- 
ist '•  and  are  ostensibly  set  up  as  nonprofit 
corporations  established  for  educational 
purposes.    Needless  to  say.  while  there 
has  been  one  grant  of  $100,000  to  a  Pa- 
rochial   .Educational     Institution,     any 
other  expenditures  of  this  nature  have 
been  quite  minimal.    And.  as  these  or- 
ganizations  are   allegedly   nonprofit   in 
makeup,  there  are  no  requirements  for 
the  filing  of  periodic  reports  of  earnings 
in  the  jurisdictions  in  which  incorpo- 
rated, and.  in  fact  any  control  of  same 
is  completely  in  the  hands  of  Barasch 
and  brother-in-law  LaMar.  even  to  the 
extent    that    the   corporations,    by    the 
terms  of  their  certificates  of  incorpora- 
tion, may  be  dissolved  and  their  assets 
distributed   by   the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  members— Barasch  and  LaMar. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough.  Mr.  Barasch 
then  went  on   to  "bigger  and  better" 
things.    On  September  12.  1958.  he  and 
Sam  LaMar  formed  a  New  Jersey  cor- 
poration known  as  Churchill  Associates, 
Inc.    Again,  three  office  girls  were  the 
Incorporators  but  Barasch  and  LaMar 
soon  became  the  only  members.     This 
was  organized  as  a  not-for-profit  cor- 
poration, a  classification  which  rapidly 
became  a  misnomer.    Its  charter  is  as 
broad  as  its  Pxierto  Rican  and  African 
counterparts.     However.  Its  purpose  is 
to  administer  the  surviving  welfare  funds 
and  a  large  joint  pension  fund,  known 
as  the  Union  Mutual  Fund,  of  Local  815 
and  the  Allied  Trades  Council  unions. 
Prior  to  the  formation  of  Churchill  As- 
sociates, Inc..  these  fimds  were  admln- 
■"Istered  by  the  union  officials.  Including 
Barasch.  and  the  clerical  help  at  the 
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union  hall.  After  the  formation  of 
Churchill's,  the  same  Individuals  per- 
formed the  same  functions,  at  the  same 
address,  but  now  Churchill  Associates  re- 
ceived a  fee  of  10  percent  of  all  the  in- 
come from  the  welfare  funds  and  8  per- 
cent of  all  contributions  to  the  pension 
fund  for  their  services. 

These  services  included  the  mailing  of 
about  100  checks  once  a  month  to  those 
who  had  worked  long  enough  to  have  re- 
tired.    The  entire  files  for  the  pension 
operation    are    contained    in    one    file 
drawer.    Indeed,  the  total  amount  dis- 
bursed from  the  pension  funds  was  a 
mere  $120,030.    For  this,  Churchill  has 
been  paid  $338,427  in  fees  by  the  union 
mutual  fund  in  the  past  5  years.     In 
effect  then,  Mr.  President,  Churchill  is 
taking  a  service  fee  of  almost  $3  for  every 
dollar  it  expends  for  pensions.    In  this 
way.  and  through  investments  which  I 
will  explain.  Churchill  Associates,  Inc., 
had  a  net  profit,  from  its  September  12, 
1958,  formation  through  September  30, 
1964    of  $681,646.41.  or  an  average  an- 
nual net  profit  of  $113,607.77,  $327,844.99 
of    this    amount,   or    48.1    percent    was 
through  fees.    And.  as  of  September  30. 
1964,  the  net  worth  of  Churchill  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  was  $500.73551. 

Such  a  rapid  expansion  enabled 
Barasch  to  resign  from  his  dual  positions 
as  an  officer  of  local  815  and  the  Alhed 
Trades  Council,  to  be  placed  on  the 
Churchill  Associates'  payroll.  In  fact, 
our  investigation  disclosed  that  in  1964, 
Barasch  received  $500  per  week  as  a 
salary,  which  was  increased  to  $700  per 
week  on  October  9.  1964.  plus  a  $600 
Christmas  bonus.  Also,  he  received  $100 
per  week  as  expenses  throughout  this 
time,  and  even  prior  thereto  when  he  was 
not  on  the  payroll. 

How  did  Churchill  Associates.  Inc.. 
make  the  rest  of  their  money?  Simply 
by  Barasch  borrowing  $1.5  million  from 
the  two  research  foundations  and  a  third 
fund,  pledging  the  paper  of  Churchill  as 
"security."  and  then  proceeding  to  spec- 
ulate on  the  stock  market  with  these 
funds.  He  caught  an  upward  trend  in 
the  market  and.  in  1963  and  1964.  made 
a  total  of  $418,204.74  by  trading  in  the 
following  securities;  Scovll,  $366,305.30; 
Union  Tank.  $46,910.24;  and  General 
Aniline,  $4,989.20.  The  net  profit 
through  investments  during  the  afore- 
mentioned period.  September  12.  1958, 
to  September  30, 1964,  amounted  to  $353.- 
801.43,  or  51.9  percent  of  the  total  net 
profit.  The  subject  of  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest was  apparently  of  no  concern  to 

Additionally,  Mr.  Barasch,  who  ex- 
hibited a  much  greater  Interest  In  his 
own  welfare  than  that  of  the  union 
members  whom  he  supposedly  repre- 
sented, has  provided  for  his  old  age  in 
the  course  of  his  endeavors.  He  has 
taken  $150,000  of  the  welfare  money  and 
has  coupled  it  with  some  $200,000  he 
"milked  away"  from  the  treasury  of  the 
Allied  Trades  Council,  to  provide  himself 
and  his  brother-in-law  $350,000  in  the 
form  of  a  lifetime  pension  fund.  (In 
this  respect.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Allied  Trades  Council's  officials  pension 
fund  is  $350.000 — for  Barasch  and  La- 
Mar—but   the  Allied   Trades  Councils' 


treasury  recently  contained  only  $5,000.) 
Barasch  did  not  stop  there.     He  took 
$850,000   out   of  Local   815,  Teamsters' 
treasuiT  and  put  It  into  a  private  pension 
fund  to  provide  benefits  for  just  a  hand- 
ful of  union  officials,  including,  of  course. 
Barasch.     He  has  also  managed  to  be- 
come    eligible     for     a    third     pension, 
through  the  Teamster  Joint  Council  16, 
and,  for  a  fourth  pension  through  the 
Teamsters  International.     All  of  these 
win  commence  running  late  this  year, 
when  he  is  55  years  of  age.  and  will  give 
him  a  total  annuity  of  over  $54,000  per 
year  for  life.    This  Is  far  in  excess  of 
most  private  annuity  funds,  is  consid- 
erably more  than  a  high-level  Govern- 
ment employee  with  30  years  of  service 
would  receive,  and.  in  fact,  is  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  the  retirement  benefits 
that  we  presently  provide  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

How  did  these  things  come  about?  It 
really  is  an  oversimplification  at  best  to 
attempt  to  explain  this  without  resorting 
to  the  entire  transcript,  and  documents 
admitted  Into  evidence,  during  the  sub- 
committee's hearings.  Barasch's  maneu- 
vers were  Intricate;  his  henchmen  played 
no  substantive  role;  the  trust  indentures 
were  extremely  complex;  and  the  simi- 
larity of  names  of  the  various  trust  funds 
were  obviously  designed  to  confuse  the 
management  trustee  so  as  to  eliminate 
any  serious  interest  on  his  part.  How- 
ever, let  me  attempt  to  synopsize  a  part 
of  his  method  of  operation. 

There  are  approximately   165  small- 
and  medium-sized  plants  whose  workers 
were  organized  by  Barasch's  two  unions. 
Each  has  a  shop  steward.    None  of  these 
165  shop  stewards,  although  elected  by 
the  individual  employees,  may  hold  of- 
fice unless  he   has  been   approved  by 
Barasch.    It  is  mandatory  for  the  shop 
steward  to  attend  the  infrequent  general 
membership  meetings  and  he  Is  fined  $15 
for  failure  to  do  so.    On  the  other  hand, 
If  he  does  attend  regularly,  he  Is  wined 
and  dined  at  a  lavish  New  York  night 
club  and  Is  given  an  annual  gift  of  money^ 
The  subcommittee  staff  found  that  all  of 
the    Important   actions   which   affected 
Barasch  took  place  at.  and  were  sup- 
posedly approved  by.  these  general  mem- 
bership meetings.   However,  upon  check- 
ing the  books  and  records,  an  amazing 
similarity  of   attendees,  plus  fined-ab- 
sentees.  was  shown.    These  hand-chosen 
stewards  represented  less  than  2  percent 
of  the  rank  and  file  membership,  but 
yet  they  continually  elected  and  reelected 
Barasch  and  his  cronies  to  office.    On 
the  other  hand,  no  one  was  permitted  to 
effectively  oppose  them  through  elections 
because  any  potential  candidate  had  to 
submit  a  petition  signed  by  200  other 
employees  before  he  could  even  be  placed 
on  the  ballot— and  there  were  only  6  or 
7  shops  that  have  that  many  employees 
Other  employees  from  other  shops  can- 
not feasibly  join  In  on  a  petition  because, 
under  Barasch's   rules,   a  nonapproved 
potential  candidate  Is  forbidden  to  use 
circulars,  pamphlets,  leaflets,  or  posters, 
or  other  campaign  material  of  any  typ« 
unless  It  Is  first  approved  by  Barasch. 
Therefore.  It  Is  easy  to  understand  that 
for  the  past  7-  or  8-year  period  which 
the   subcommittee   staff    examined,  no 
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Barasch  official  has  ever  been  opposed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  general  member- 
ship composed  of  the  shop  stewards  is 
given  the  choice  of  voting  "yes"  or  "no" 
for  Barasch.  and  "yes"  or  "no"  for  each 
of  his  associates  listed  on  the  ballot. 
There  are  no  opponents.  There  are  no 
other  choices.  Such  an  election  device 
has  appropriately  been  called  a  "Russian 
ballot." 

I  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  explain 
the  method  of  operation  of  this  organiza- 
tion. I  have  done  so  because  I  believe  It 
is  necessary  to  have  this  background  so 
that  the  urgency  of  this  legislation  may 
be  appreciated.  I  have  also  included  it 
because  I  feel  that  this  Is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  the  saying  "that  power  cor- 
rupts, and  absolute  power  corrupts  ab- 
solutely." What  we  have  here  is  one- 
man  domination  and  control  and  all  the 
adverse  results  that  accompany  such  a 
power  structure. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  might  well 
be  asked,  "Why  do  not  the  rank  and  file 
members  quit  these  two  unions?"  The 
answer  is  simple.  They  are  required  to 
join  the  union.  This  is  compulsory 
unionism  at  its  worst. 

This  is  one  of  the  matters  we  are  talk- 
ing about  in  the  discussion  of  section 
14(b) .  This  is  what  can  happen  when  a 
man  is  forced  to  join  a  union,  over  which 
he  has  no  control  and  when  he  cannot 
have  an  effective  voice  in  the  selection  of 
his  own  leadership. 

All  of  these  contracts,  without  excep- 
tion, are  union  shop  contracts  which  re- 
quire union  membership  within  30  days 
after  an  employee  first  comes  to  work. 
Workingmen  and  women  are  required 
to  pay  union  dues  to  this  unscrupulous 
combine  after  having  had  to  join  such  an 
organization.  But  more  on  this  subject 
at  another  time. 

It  might  well  be  asked,  "Senator 
MuNDT,  why  are  you  spending  so  much 
time  on  this  one  union?  Isn't  this  just 
an  Isolated  case  of  one  bad  apple  In  a 
whole  crate  of  good  ones?"  The  answer 
is,  "No."  Our  subcommittee  staff  has 
looked  at.  and  is  looking  at.  other  union 
welfare  and  pension  funds  to  the  point 
that  a  similar  pattern  of  improper  prac- 
tices and  activities  Is  developing  so  as  to 
cause  growing  concern  over  the  fate  of 
the  rank  and  file  union  member  In  this 
vital  area  of  employee  need.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  has  appropriately 
described  the  magnitude  of  these  welfare 
and  pension  plans  and.  needless  to  say, 
the  loss  to  the  worker,  and  the  self -ag- 
grandizement of  the  "sharpshooters"  like 
Barasch  require  that  some  constructive 
action  be  taken  by  the  Congress  in  this 
matter. 

I  agree  with  Senator  McClellan  when 
he  states  that,  in  reference  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Justice  and  Labor  Depart- 
ment officials  who  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee,  that  it  appears  George 
Barasch  has  operated  with  apparent  Im- 
punity. I  am  hopeful,  but  not  overly 
optimistic,  that  after  careful  study  of  the 
transcript  the  Justice  Department  will  be 
able  to  fit  Barasch's  activities  into  some 
form  of  embezzlement  charges  under  our 
general  criminal  statutes. 

Concerning  ourselves  with  the  pro- 
Posed  legislation,  and  its  antecedents,  it 


appears  to  me  that  this  is  a  further  re- 
finement needed  to  clarify,  strengthen, 
and  aid  the  position  of  the  rank-and-file 
worker  with  respect  to  his  position  with 
union — particularly  dishonest — officials 
and  fiduciaries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  of  1947,  as  amended 
In  1959  by  what  is  commonly  described 
as  the  Landrum-Grlffin  bill  concerned 
itself,  in  section  302,  primarily  with  con- 
flicts of  interest,  and  other  improper 
practices,  as  existed  or  might  exist,  be- 
tween employers  and  employees.  Wel- 
fare and  pension  trust  funds  were  ex- 
cluded from  such  treatment  as  we  seek 
here.  Additionally,  while  we  have  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Funds  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1948,  and  its  1962  amend- 
ment, it  is,  as  its  name  implies,  confined 
primarily  to  voluntary  reporting  and 
disclosure  of  welfare  and  pension  plans, 
and  annual  financial  reports.  In  cer- 
tain circumstances,  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor may  investigate  Into  the  existence 
and  amount  of  Investments  and  actu- 
arial assumptions  or  accounting  prac- 
tices as  determined  in  section  9(h),  as 
amended  but,  if  determined  to  be  other 
than  originally  thought  to  exist,  the  Sec- 
retary can  then  only  ask  the  noncon- 
formist to  comply.  In  other  words,  there 
is  no  enforcement  machinery  available 
to  him  pursuant  to  the  disclosure  acts. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  has  so 
aptly  explained  the  purposes  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  I  will  not  repeat  It  In 
detail.  Suffice  It  to  say  it  will  go  beyond 
the  existing  legislation  in  and  is  designed 
to  eliminate  one-man  control  of  welfare 
and  pension  plans  such  as  we  found  In 
George  Barasch.  Such  pension  and  wel- 
fare funds  shall  be  used  only  for  stated 
purposes  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the 
employees ;  the  trustees  will  be  limited  to 
terms  of  years;  and  the  corpus  of  the 
trust  win  not  be  transferred  to  foreign 
countries  without  the  expressed  permis- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Fur- 
thermore, the  activities  and  overall  good 
character  of  the  trustee  shall  be  much 
more  carefully  scrutinized,  with  enforce- 
ment machinery  for  violations  of  the 
fiduciary  capacity  provided,  and  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  or  any  person  with 
a  legal  or  equitable  Interest  In  the  fund, 
able  to  petition  the  appropriate  Federal 
Court  to  remove  fiduciary  who  are  not 
properly  carrying  out  their  duties,  with 
the  further  right  of  the  Secretary,  or  any 
participant  or  beneficiary  to  sue  in  Fed- 
eral Court  for  the  recovery  of  any  funds 
depleted  by  the  improper  acts  of  such 
fiduciary. 

However,  we  need  additional  legisla- 
tion In  this  field  because  it  is  obvious  the 
Federal  authorities  are  unable  to  cope 
with  the  situation  now  prevailing  and 
operating  under  existing  legislation  on 
the  statute  books. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation,  again, 
is  to  guard  and  control  welfare  and  pen- 
sion funds,  designed  for  the  worker,  to 


make  certain  that  they  are  utilized  for 
that  worker  and  not  to  be  diverted  from 
such  purposes  so  as  to  end  up  in  the 
hands  of  other  "Barasches"  that  lurk 
around  the  corner  of  the  honest  labor 
movement  in  America  today. 

My  concern  now  is  as  it  has  been  and 
as  I  remarked  on  this  Senate  floor  on 
September  3,  1959,  during  the  discussion 
over  the  then  pending  Landrum-Grlffin 
bill.  I  believe  my  statement  Is  as  appro- 
priate now  as  I  felt  It  was  then  when  I 
said: 

However,  I  believe  that  close  students  of 
trade-union  legislation  and  of  the  national 
economy  at  this  time  must  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  the  greatest  lack  of  balance  in 
the  trade-union  area  of  the  country  today  Is 
not  the  lack  of  balance  between  employer 
and  employee,  or  not  even  the  lack  of  bal- 
ance which  comes  so  startlingly  and  so 
strangely,  and  with  such  terrible  conse- 
quences at  times,  between  the  little  busi- 
nessmen and  the  big  unions,  but  that  the 
most  significant  lack  of  balance  is  between 
the  power  of  the  individual  member  and 
the  power  of  the  labor  boss  who  has  author- 
ity over  that  member's  destiny  and  over  his 
economic  life.  Union  leaders  have  often 
grown  too  strong.  The  control  exercised 
by  dues-paying  members  over  their  own  af- 
fairs has  grown  too  weak. 

I  close  my  statement  with  another  re- 
mark I  made  at  the  same  time  and  in 
reference  to  the  same  discussion.  It  Is 
as  follows: 

I  think  it  should  also  be  made  perfectly 
clear.  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  not  punitive 
legislation.  In  no  sense  is  it  antUabor  legis- 
lation. But  it  is  very  markedly  preventive 
legislation — preventing,  we  hope,  in  the  fu- 
ture the  types  of  abuses  which  have  brought 
Injury  and  unhappiness  to  so  many  in  the 
past.  And  it  is  very  definitely  antllabor  boss 
legislation,  because  It  takes  from  those  who 
prefer  to  be  labor  bosses  instead  of  respon- 
sible labor  leaders  the  undue  authority 
which  they  have  been  accumulating  and  re- 
distributes it  among  the  rank  and  file  trade 
union  members,  where  it  rightfully  belongs. 
This  Is  what  we  mean  when  we  have  argued 
so  long  and  so  energetically  for  a  bill  of 
rights  for  the  American  workingman  and 
woman  whose  dues  support  the  trade  union 
movement. 

These  are  among  the  reasons  I  have 
cosponsored  this  legislation  today.  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  enacted  into  law. 
I  hope  Senators  will  keep  in  mind  as  we 
continue  with  the  debate  on  14(b)  and 
its  proposed  repeal,  that  this  has  hap- 
pened, it  does  happen,  and  it  can  happen 
under  compulsory  unionism  when  mem- 
bers are  compelled  to  join  unions  over 
which  they  cannot  exercise  control. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  the  pension 
funds  In  most  of  the  unions  are  honestly 
and  honorably  administered,  just  as  I 
am  certain  that  most  labor  unions  are 
honestly  and  honorably  operated.  In 
fact,  there  is  very  little  wrong  in  the 
labor  movement  which  could  not  be  cor- 
rected by  the  proper  and  appropriate 
utilization  of  democratic  procedures — 
including  the  right  of  secret  ballot — In 
our  American  labor  unions. 

But  here  is  a  glaring  case  in  point 
illustrating  v,-hat  happens  when  dicta- 
torial coercions  replace  democratic  proc- 
esses, one  in  which  fraud  has  been  per- 
petuated on  union  members.  Here  is  the 
case  of  a  get-rich-qulck,  Wallingford 
slick  operator  hiding  behind  the  mantle 
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of  union  leadership.  He  has  made  de- 
posits in  foreign  banks  to  his  own  credit 
and  members  will  not  get  the  pension 
funds  and  welfare  funds  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  and  which  they  are  forced 
to  provide  by  paying  dues  In  unions  they 
may  or  they  may  not  desire  to  join. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  legislation  Is 
very  much  In  keeping  with  the  tempo 
of  our  times.  I  hope  that  it  will  receive 
a  prompt  hearing  before  the  committee 
and  that  it  will  be  enacted  into  law. 


PROTECTION  OP  VA  MEDICAL  PER- 
SONNEL AGAINST  MALPRACTICE 
SUITS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  phy- 
sicians, dentists,  nurses,  pharmacists,  or 
paramedical — for  example  medical  and 
dental  technicians,  nursing  assistants, 
and  therapists — or  other  supporting  per- 
sonnel in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans"  Adminis- 
tration against  the  costs  of  possible  mal- 
practice suits  against  them,  brought  be- 
cause of  treatment  given  in  a  Veterans" 
Administration  facility. 

The  bill,  if  enacted,  would  add  a  new 
section  4116  to  chapter  78.  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery.  The  measure  is  pat- 
terned after  the  so-called  Driver's  Lia- 
bility Act— Public  Law  87-258 — which 
affords  Government  operators  of  motor 
vehicles  the  same  type  of  protection 
against  legal  actions  arising  from  inci- 
dents occurring  within  the  scope  of  their 
employment.  In  practice,  the  enact- 
ment of  this  measure  would  mean  that 
upon  certification  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  the  defendant,  physician,  den- 
tist, nurse,  pharmacist,  paramedical,  or 
other  supporting  person  was  acting  with- 
in the  scope  of  his  employment  at  the 
time  of  the  incident  out  of  which  the  suit 
arose,  any  civil  action  or  proceeding  aris- 
ing therefrom  would  be  deemed  to  be  a 
tort  action  against  the  United  States  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act. 

The  essence  of  this  procedure  is  that 
the  Attorney  General  would  defend  any 
civil  action  against  a  physician,  dentist, 
nurse,  pharmacist,  paramedical,  or  other 
supporting  person  arising  out  of  his  em- 
ployment. If  successful,  this  would  end 
the  matter.  However,  if  the  Govern- 
ment should  lose  the  case  and  a  claim  be 
approved  by  the  courts  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff,  the  Government  would  bear 
the  cost  of  meeting  the  claim.  Based 
upon  past  experience,  which  Indicates 
that  most  "malpractice"  suits  dealing 
with  medical  and  technical  employees 
of  Veterans"  Administration  facilities  are 
filed  against  the  Government,  rather 
than  against  a  person  in  his  individual 
capacity;  any  increase  in  the  cost  to  the 
Government  would  be  m  nimal. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  falls  di- 
rectly within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Veterans"  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Its  subject  matter  is  properly  within  the 
qualifications  and  interests  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  subcommittee.  As  chairman 
'of  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs I  introduce  the  proposed  legislation 


for  the  legal  benefit  and  protection  of 
those  dedicated  medical  professional  and 
technical  employees  who  devote  their 
lives  to  the  health  needs  of  the  veterans 
of  this  Nation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2628)  to  amend  chapter 
73  of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  for  the  defense  of  suits  al- 
leging malpractice  or  negligence  in 
furnishing  medical  care  and  treatment 
against  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and 
other  medical  or  paramedical  personnel 
In  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Yarborough,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


AUTHORIZATION   OP  VA  HOSPITAL 
BEDS  AND  NURSING  CARE  BEDS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  Introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  relating  to  the  number  of  hospital 
and  nursing  home  beds  that  may  be 
established  and  operated  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs.  This  bill, 
if  enacted,  would  amend  section  5001, 
chapter  81,  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
Hospital  and  Domiciliary  Facilities,  to 
provide  that  the  administrator,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  President,  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  and  operate  129,000 
hospital  and  nursing  care  beds  in  facili- 
ties over  which  the  Administrator  has 
direct  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  eligible  veterans 
who  are  tuberculosis,  neuropsychiatric, 
medical,  surgical,  or  nursing  home  cases. 
The  measure  would  further  provide  that 
of  the  129.000  beds  authorized,  not  less 
than  4,000  beds  are  to  be  established  and 
operated  as  nursing  care  beds. 

Shortly  before  the  passage  of  the  bill 
which  became  Public  Law  88-450,  au- 
thorizing 4,000  nursing-care  beds  in  ad- 
dition to  the  125,000  authorized  hospital 
bed  ceiling.  President  Kennedy  issued  a 
memorandum  indicating  that  he  ex- 
pected to  create  2.000  nursing-care  beds 
and  that  this  number  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  125,000  hospital  bed  ceiling. 
Following  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
88-450  In  August  1964,  with  an  authoriza- 
tion of  4,000  nursing-care  beds,  it  has 
been  the  interpretation  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  it  "is  not  entirely  clear 
whether  the  Congress  Intended  the  4,000 
nursing-care  beds  to  be  in  addition  to  the 
125.000  hospital  l)ed  celling."" 

There  was  no  doubt  In  my  mind,  and 
I  think  there  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  other  Senators,  when  the  Senate 
passed  that  bill  last  year  that  the  4.000 
nursing-care  beds  for  veterans  were  to 
be  in  addition  to  the  125,000  beds:  but 
since  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  refused  to 
recognize  that  addition,  the  bill  I  am 
introducirig  today  makes  crystal  clear  to 
all  concerned.  Including  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — I  hope — that 
the  4.000  nursing-care  beds  authorized 
in  Public  Law  88  450  in  1984  are  to  be  in 
addition  to  the  125.000  hospital  bed 
celling  established  in  1959  by  President 
Eisenhower  by  an  Executive  order  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and 


now  authorized  specifically  by  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  falls  di- 
rectly within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Veterans"  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  I  am  proud  to  introduce 
this  worthy  legislation  to  guarantee  ade- 
quate medical  facilities  and  care  to  those 
most  outstanding  of  our  citizens — the 
veterans  of  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2629)  relating  to  the  num- 
ber of  hospital  and  nursing  home  beds 
that  may  be  established  and  operated  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2629 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
Amerca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  5001(a)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  The  Administrator,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President,  Is  authorized  to 
establish  and  operate  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  thousand  hospital  and  nursing 
home  beds  In  facilities  over  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  direct  and  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion for  the  care  and  treatment  of  eligible 
veterans  who  are  tuberculosis,  neuropsy- 
chiatric. medical,  surgical,  or  nursing  home 
cases.  Of  the  total  beds  authorized  herein 
not  less  than  four  thousand  beds  will  be  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  nursing  home 
care." 


IMPLEMENTATION  OP  CHAMIZAL 
SETTLEMENT  WITH  MEXICO 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce  a  bill  to  further  carry  out 
the  Chamizal  settlement  with  Mexico  by 
authorizing  construction  of  a  border 
highway  in  El  Paso  along  the  embank- 
ment of  the  realined  Rio  Grande  Chan- 
nel. 

By  the  Chamizal  Treaty  with  Mexico, 
ratified  by  the  Senate  in  1963,  the  United 
States  ceded  a  considerable  tract  of  land 
in  El  Paso.  Tex.,  to  Mexico  and  received 
some  other  land  in  settlement  of  a  cen- 
tury-old border  dispute.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  some  thousands  of  El  Paso 
citizens  would  lose  their  homes  by  the 
boundary  relocation,  the  El  Paso  com- 
munity generally  approved  the  settle- 
ment because  of  the  desirable  improve- 
ments that  could  be  made  incident  to 
the  treaty.  The  Rio  Grande  is  being 
rechanneled  to  form  the  new  boundary 
with  associated  flood  control  benefits. 
Much  of  the  land  acquired  from  Mexico 
is  to  be  devoted  to  park  purposes.  And 
the  new  north  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  is 
to  be  the  site  of  a  border  parkway,  re- 
placing the  streets  being  ceded,  and  en- 
hancing the  prospect  of  the  city  and  the 
river. 

As  a  supporter  of  the  Chamizal 
Treaty  in  1963  and  the  related  compen- 
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sation  bill  in  1964,  I  am  pleased  to  con- 
tinue my  work  for  completing  the  imder- 
takings  of  the  treaty  by  sponsoring 
today  this  bill  authorizing  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  in  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment to  construct  12*72  miles  of  border 
highway  along  the  realined  Rio  Grande 
in  El  Paso.  Congressman  Richard 
White,  of  El  Paso,  is  offering  companion 
legislation  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  bills  we  introduce  will  carry 
out  the  intent  of  the  Chamizal  Treaty  as 
recently  announced  by  the  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2630)  to  provide  a  border 
highway  along  the  U.S.  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande  in  connection  with  the 
settlement  of  the  Chamizal  boundary 
dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  EMPLOYEE-MAN- 
AGEMENT COOPERATION  IN  THE 
FEDERAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce,  by  request,  a  bill  codifying 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  represen- 
tation of  Federal  employees  by  their  un- 
ions, and  setting  up  appropriate  ma- 
chinery within  the  Federal  Government 
for  regulating  the  Government-employee 
unions  relationships.  The  bill  has  been 
characterized  as  a  Taft-Hartley  Act  for 
Federal  employee  unions. 

This  bill  is  very  similar  to  H.R.  6883, 
introduced  earlier  this  session  in  the 
House  by  the  distinguished  Congress- 
man from  Louisiana,  the  Honorable 
James  H.  Morrison.  Its  drafting  repre- 
sents the  dedicated  work  of  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Rockwood  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
who  is  chairman  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Internal  Revenue  Employees 
Committee  on  Employee-Management 
Relations. 

This  bill  will  be  widely  discussed  be- 
cause of  the  innovations  it  would  bring 
into  the  regulation  of  Federal  employee 
unions.  By  Introducing  it,  I  do  not  wish 
it  understood  that  I  support  every  pro- 
vision of  the  bill,  but  rather  that  mak- 
ing this  draft  bill  available  for  discus- 
sion and  comment  by  those  interested 
will  be  useful  and  fruitful. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  biU  (S.  2631)  to  provide  for  im- 
proved employee-management  coopera- 
tion in  the  Federal  service,  and  for  other 
Purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough, 
l-y  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


COMMISSION  ON  NATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  GOALS 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  National  Economic  Goals,  and 
ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 


The  bill  (S.  2632)  to  amend  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946,  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  National  Economic  Goals,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
provides  for  an  independent,  12-mem- 
ber  group  of  nongovernmental  experts 
who  would  conduct  a  continuing,  objec- 
tive study  of  the  Nation's  long-term  eco- 
nomic policies  and  would  make  annual 
reports  of  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
The  reports  would  be  published  as  part 
of  the  Economic  Report,  already  re- 
quired under  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946. 

I  offer  the  bill  as  a  feasible  alternative 
on  the  part  of  the  minority  to  the  idea 
of  governmental  economic  planning, 
based  on  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have 
in  our  system  as  yet  any  procedure  for 
obtaining  a  long-range  forecast  as  to 
what  government  and  the  private  sector 
can  do  with  respect  to  the  economy. 
The  present,  long  period  of  economic 
prosperity  presents  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  review  dispassionately  the 
adequacy  of  our  national  economic 
policymaking  machinery,  which  in 
my  judgment   is  definitely   inadequate. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  execu- 
tive departments,  and  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  under  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946,  perform  a  vital  part 
of  this  function,  but  they  do  so  neces- 
sarily as  an  integral  part  of  the  admin- 
istration and  on  a  relatively  short-range 
basis.  A  number  of  private  groups  pro- 
vide valuable  independent  analyses  and 
recommendations  in  periodic  published 
reports,  but  they  are  not  privy  to  the 
data  and  the  hard  choices  which  are 
really  being  presented  to  the  administra- 
tion in  its  inner  councils.  The  result  is 
that  even  the  Congress  is  not  sure  wheth- 
er the  right  questions  are  being  asked 
and  the  hard  choices  really  being  faced. 
The  public  at  large  is  certainly  not  left 
in  a  position  to  know. 

Only  an  Independent  group,  not  tied 
to  the  administration  or  partisan  poli- 
tics, but  with  access  to  the  governmental 
data  upon  which  policy  is  in  fact  being 
made,  can  be  expected  to  make  the  kind 
of  objective  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
the  Nation's  domestic  and  foreign  eco- 
nomic goals,  of  the  existing  programs 
designed  to  realize  those  goals,  and  of 
priorities  among  such  goals.  Only  such 
a  group,  for  example,  can  be  expected 
to  make  reasoned  recommendations  as 
to  how  to  reduce  unemployment  below 
the  persistently  unacceptable  present 
level,  as  to  what  level  would  even  be  ac- 
ceptable, as  to  the  extent  to  which  other 
goals,  such  as  price  levels,  for  example, 
would  have  to  be  accommodated  in  order 
to  achieve  an  acceptable  level  of  unem- 
ployment, and  as  to  the  relative  costs  of 
the  various  alternative  goals.  The  range 
of  factors  involved  in  economic  policy  Is, 
of  course,  much  wider  than  this,  but  the 
example  Is  illustrative  of  the  kinds  of 
questions  on  which  an  Informed,  but  in- 
dependent, Commission  could  be  of  in- 
estimable help  as  the  complexity  of  the 
many  interdependent  factors  increases. 


The  Elsenhower  administration  rec- 
ognized this  need  for  Independent  anal- 
ysis and  recommendations  by  establish- 
ing the  high  level,  nonpartisan  Commis- 
sion on  National  Goals,  which  issued  its 
report  In  1960.  My  proposal  would  build 
on  that  useful  experience  by  creating  a 
permanent  institution,  with  Its  own  full- 
time  Executive  Director  and  staff,  but 
limited  in  Its  responsibility  to  the  field 
of  domestic  and  foreign  economic  policy. 
A  similar  body,  the  National  Economic 
Development  Council,  was  established 
In  Great  Britain  several  years  ago  and 
is  now  fully  integrated  into  the  British 
governmental  structure.  It  performs 
the  somewhat  broader  service  of  actually 
setting  broad  economic  goals  for  the 
British  economy  and  enunciating  means 
for  their  achievement. 

The  Commission  I  am  proposing  would 
make  findings  and  recommendations. 
Whether  those  recommendations  were 
accepted  and  implemented  would  remain 
solely  within  the  powers  of  the  President 
and  Congress.  But  both  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  would  be  specifically  required 
to  consult  with  the  Commission  during 
the  course  of  their  functioning  and  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Economic  Report 
and  the  annual  budget.  The  Commis- 
sion's report  would  be  printed  as  a  sep- 
arate part  of  the  Economic  Report  and 
would  be  considered  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  the  Congress,  which 
Is  presently  required  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  Economic  Report. 

In  previous  Congresses  I  have  intro- 
duced measures  to  create  a  somewhat 
analogous  National  Productivity  Council, 
which  would  have  acted  through  local 
and  regional  labor-management  produc- 
tivity councils.  Several  parts  of  that 
proposal  have  now  been  written  into  law : 
the  National  Commission  on  Technology, 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress,  and 
the  local  and  regional  Labor-Manage- 
ment Advisory  Committees  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act,  as  well  as  the  President's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Labor-Management  Pol- 
icy, which  was  created  by  Executive  or- 
der. What  remains  to  be  done  is  to 
afford  the  Government  and  the  public 
the  benefit  of  a  high  level,  independent 
overview  of  economic  and  fiscal  Issues, 
and  this  is  what  is  incorporated  in  my 
present  bill. 

The  members  of  the  proposed  Com- 
mission would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  thus  would  be  of 
high  rank.  The  Conunission's  Inde- 
pendence would  be  guaranteed  by  the 
requirement  that  its  members  would  be 
appointed  for  terms  of  6  years  from 
nominees  named  by  various  well-recog- 
nized private  national  groups,  with  the 
additional  requirement  that  the  two  ap- 
pointees from  each  category  must  be 
from  different  political  parties.  Two 
members  would  be  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  each  of  six  categories  of  nomi- 
nees: 

First.  Two  from  nominees  named  by 
organizations  representative  of  business 
and  finance; 

Second.  Two  from  nominees  named  by 
national  labor  organizations; 
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Third.  Two  from  nominees  named  by 
organizations  representative  of  agricul- 
ture; 

Fourth.  Two  from  nominees  named  by 
professional  associations  of  economists; 

Fifth.  T^^'o  from  nominees  named  by 
organizations  representative  of  colleges 
and  universities;  and 

Sixth.  Two  who  are  representative  of 
the  general  public  as  determined  by  the 
President. 

In  this  way  it  is  expected  that  the  best 
national  cross-section  of  expertise  could 
be  assembled.  In  addition,  the  Commis- 
sion would  also  be  required  to  consult 
from  time  to  time  with  leaders  from  the 
various  fields  of  private  endeavor. 

The  ability  of  the  Commission  to  carry 
out  its  assignment  would  be  assured  by 
a  specific  provision — which  was  used,  for 
example,  in  the  Automation  Commission 
legislation — authorizing  the  Commission 
to  secure  any  information  it  deems  nec- 
essary directly  from  executitve  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

The  Commissioners  themselves  would 
not  be  full-time  Government  employees. 
But  they  would  be  required  to  meet  no 
less  than  four  times  a  year  and  would  be 
paid  their  expenses  on  a  per  diem  basis. 
At  a  time  of  continued  high  unem- 
ployment and  an  international  monetary 
crisis.  I  believe  a  Commission  on  National 
Economic  Goals  would  add  to  the  exist- 
ing policymaking  machinery  a  highly 
valuable  balancing  voice,  equal  in  pres- 
tige and  competence  to  existing  sources 
of  economic  advice  but  free  from  special 
pleading  and  bureaucratic  pressures. 

I  believe  it  will  be  extremely  valuable 
to  include  the  bill  in  the  hearings,  sched- 
uled by  the  Employment  and  Manpower 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  on  improving  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  so  as  to  make 
it  a  more  effective  planning  mechanism. 
The  proposed  Commission  on  National 
Economic  Goals,  based  upon  the  Goals 
Commission  created  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration  for  temporary  purposes, 
represents  a  proper  Republican  alterna- 
tive to  proposals  to  inject  the  Govern- 
ment into  a  greater  measure  of  economic 
planning.  The  proposed  Commission  is 
the  way  in  which  we  can  best  carry  out 
the  modern  need  of  governments,  in- 
cluding our  own.  for  charting  the  eco- 
nomic  future  of  the  Nation  beyond   a 

1-year    term,   which   is   essentially    the 
function  of  the  existing  mechanisms  of 

the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 

Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  executive 

departments. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 

as  part  of  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered   to  be  printed  in  the   Record, 

as  follows : 

S.  2632 

•  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1021- 
1024)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"commission  on  national  economic  goals 
"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  there  exists  a  need  to  strengthen 
the  Nation's  economic  policy  maXlng  ma- 
chinery by  providing   (1)   for  objective  and 


independent  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
Nation's  long-term  domestic  and  foreign 
economic  goals  and  of  existing  programs 
designed  to  realize  those  goals,  and  (2)  for 
the  formulation  of  revised  economic  goals, 
and  priorities  among  such  goals,  whenever 
it  is  deemed  necessary,  on  the  basis  of  such 
analysis  and  evaluation,  in  order  to  meet  the 
continuing  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States  for  the  development  of  its  own  eco- 
nomic strength  and  that  of  the  free  world. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  provide 
for  such  analysis,  evaluation,  and  formula- 
tion on  a  continuing  basis  by  a  permanent 
high-level  body  composed  of  eminently 
qualified  persons  from  various  fields  of  pri- 
vate endeavor. 

"(b)  To  meet  this  need,  there  Is  estab- 
lished a  Commission  on  National  Economic 
Goals  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Com- 
mission') which  shall  be  composed  of  twelve 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  as  follows: 

"  (1 )  Two  from  nominees  named  by  or- 
ganizations representative  of  business  and 
finance; 

"(2)  Two  from  nominees  named  by  na- 
tional labor  organizations; 

"(3)   Two   from   nominees   named   by  or- 
ganizations    representative    of    agriculture; 
"(4)   Two  from  nominees  named  by  pro- 
fessional associations  of  economists; 

"(5)  Two  from  nominees  named  by  orga- 
nizations representative  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities; and 

"(6)  Two  who  are  representative  of  the 
general  public  as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  persons  appointed  from  each  category 
referred  to  in  clauses  (1)  through  (6)  shall 
be  from  different  political  parties.  Each 
member  of  the  Commission  shall  serve  for  a 
term  of  six  years.  Any  vacancy  in  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  Its  power,  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made.  The  Com- 
mission shall  select  its  chairman  and  shall 
meet,  in  no  event  less  than  four  times  a 
year,  on  the  call  of  the  chairman.  At  any 
meeting  of  the  Commission,  seven  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose 
of  transacting  business. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  con- 
tinuing study  In  furtherance  of  the  objec- 
tives set  forth  In  subsection  (a),  and  shall 
make  an  annual  rep>ort  of  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  President.  Such 
report  shall  be  made  prior  to  January  20  of 
each  year,  and  shall  be  printed  as  a  part  of 
the  Economic  Report. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  in  carrying  out 
Its  functions  under  this  section  consult  from 
time  to  time  with  leaders  from  the  various 
fields  of  private  endeavor,  including  but  not 
limited  to  business  and  finance,  labor,  agri- 
culture, and  the  professional  and  academic 
fields. 

"(3)  Tlie  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  from  time 
to  time  consult  with  the  Commission  in  the 
exercise  of  their  functions.  In  advising  and 
assisting  the  President  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Economic  Report,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  the  annual  budget  of  the  United  States, 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  respectively 
consider  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(4)  The  Joint  Economic  Committee  shall. 
In  connection  with  Its  consideration  of 
matters  set  forth  In  the  Economic  Report, 
hold  hearings  with  respect  to  that  part  of 
such  report  which  comprises  the  report  of 
the  Commission,  and  shall  include  in  its 
annual  report  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions with  resp>ect  thereto. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
each  receive  $100  per  diem  when  engaged  In 
the  actual  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
Commission.     Each    member    of    the    Com- 


mission shall  also  be  relmbtirsed  for  tiavel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
Incvured  by  him  In  the  performance  of  sucb 
duties. 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  appoint  an 
Executive  Director  who  shall  be  the  principal 
executive  officer  of  the  Commission  and  shall 
be  paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $20,000 
per  annum.  The  Commission  shall  appoint, 
in  accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws  and 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  such  other  em- 
ployees as  may  be  necessary.  In  addition, 
the  Commission  may  procure  temporary  and 
Intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent  as 
is  authorized  for  the  departments  by  section 
15  of  the  Act  cf  August  2,  1946  (60  Stat.  810), 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $75  per  diem  for 
individuals. 

"(f)  The  Commission,  or  on  the  author- 
ization  of  the  Commission,  any  subcom- 
mittee or  member  thereof,  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  section,  hold  such 
hearings,  take  such  testimony,  and  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Commis- 
sion deems  advisable. 

"(g)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  any  information  It  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  Its  functions,  and  each 
such  department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality 
shall  cooperate  with  the  Commission  and.  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  law,  furnish  such 
information  to  the  Commission  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  chairman. 

"(h)  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bin  Introduced  today  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  National  Eco- 
nomic Goals  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WATER  POLLUTION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  sign- 
ing by  the  President  more  than  a  week 
ago  of  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  is  a 
great  step  forward  in  the  Federal  effort  to 
combat  water  pollution.  All  of  us  who 
supported  the  measure  have  high  hopes 
that  it  represents  a  significant  beginning 
of  an  all-out  national  effort  on  this  prob- 
lem which  Is  fast  reaching  crisis  pro- 
EKjrtions. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Senators 
from  Great  Lakes  States,  however,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  $150  million  a 
year  for  construction  grants  and  $20  mil- 
lion a  year  for  demonstration  projects 
is  meager  indeed  in  comparison  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  pollution  problem 
HEW  officials  advised  us,  for  example, 
that  to  eliminate  pollution  In  the  Great 
Lakes  would  require  an  expenditure  of 
$20  billion  over  the  next  10  years.  Mas- 
sive commitment  on  the  local.  State,  and 
Federal  levels  will  be  required  before  the 
crisis  abates. 

The  State  of  New  York  Is  proposing  to 
undertake  such  a  crash  program  and  so, 
I  know,  are  many  of  the  Industrial  States 
which  recognize  the  gravity  of  the  situ- 
ation and  can  make  funds  available.  For 
example.  In  November,  the  voters  in  Nev 
York  will  be  asked  to  authorize  a  $1  bil- 
lion bond  issue  to  finance  Governor 
Rockefeller's  $1.7  billion  water  pollution 
control  program.     But  New  York,  will 
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receive  only  S9,888.000  as  Its  share  of  the 
Federal  funds.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
begin  to  provide  30 -percent  Federal 
financing  of  our  program. 

In  January,  my  colleague,  Senator 
Kennedy,  and  I  offered  a  package  of 
amendments  to  S.  4  which  we  reintro- 
duced as  a  separate  bill  on  February  10. 
Two  of  our  amendments  were  substan- 
tially incorporated  In  the  final  version 
of  S.  4.  One  which  has  not  yet  been  en- 
acted, however,  provides  reimbursement 
of  Its  share  by  the  Federal  Government, 
of  money  spent  by  States  to  clean  their 
waters.  This  simply  means  that  States 
which  are  ready  and  willing  to  spend 
large  amounts  of  money  Immediately, 
will  not  be  penalized  for  swift  and  early 
action.  The  situation  Is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  New  York  Thruway  and  other 
similar  great  turnpikes  built  entirely 
with  State  funds  before  Federal  high- 
way funds  became  available. 

We  believe  that  States  should  be  en- 
couraged to  Initiate  emergency  water 
pollution  control  programs  now  with  the 
assurance  that  If  Federal  funds  become 
available  at  a  later  date,  they  will  be 
reimbursed.  I,  therefore,  offer  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  McCarthy, 
Nelson,  and  Scott  my  earlier  Indemni- 
fication amendment  as  a  separate  bill, 
and  ask  that  It  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2636)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in  order  to 
make  construction  grants  available  for 
reimbursement  of  State  and  local  fvmds 
used  for  certain  construction.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Javits,  for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  8  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  "The  allotments  of  a  State  under 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sentences  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  available,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  for 
payments  with  respect  to  projects  In  such 
State  which  have  been  approved  under  this 
section"  a  comma  and  the  following:  "except 
that  in  the  case  of  any  project  constructed  in 
such  State  after  June  30,  1965,  which  meets 
the  requirements  for  assistance  under  this 
section  but  was  constructed  without  such 
assistance,  such  allotments  shall  also  be 
available  for  payments  In  reimbursement  of 
State  or  local  funds  used  for  such  project  to 
the  extent  that  assistance  could  have  been 
provided  under  this  section  if  such  project 
had  been  approved  pursuant  to  this  section 
and  funds  available." 


AMENDMENT  TO  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954  RELATING  TO 
DEDUCTION  OF  CERTAIN  CONTRI- 
BUTIONS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  two  bills  which  relate  to  the 
deductibility  of  certain  expenditures  with 
respect  to  political  functions  and  affairs. 
One  of  these  bills  makes  these  expenses 
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deductible  in  full.  The  other  disallows 
any  deductions  whatsoever  for  the  same 
Items.  I  care  not  which  bill  Is  enacted; 
but  I  expect  the  Treasury  Department  to 
express  a  preference  for  one  or  the  other 
of  the  bills,  and  I  shall  then  press  for  en- 
actment of  that  bill  which  they  prefer. 
I  am  asking  that  these  bills  be  studied 
carefully  during  the  coming  recess  so 
that  action  can  be  taken  on  one  of  them 
promptly  in  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

For  nearly  5  years  I  have  been  corre- 
sponding with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  Treasury  Department 
regarding  the  deductibility  of  ntimerous 
politically  Inspired  expenditures.  I  have 
been  unable  in  this  period  to  get  any 
categorical  answer  regarding  the  tax 
treatment  of  many  of  these  amounts.  To 
the  contrary,  I  have  received  reports 
from  the  Service  that  while  political  con- 
tributions are  not  deductible,  various 
types  of  politically  oriented  expenses  are 
deductible  in  varying  degrees  under  vari- 
ous circumstances. 

For  Instance,  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  expenses  for  advertising  In  po- 
litical convention  programs,  I  am  advised 
that  such  expenses  are  deductible  in  full 
provided  only  that  they  are  "reasonable 
In  amount  and  bear  a  direct  relation  to 
the  advertiser's  business."  On  the 
other  hand.  If  they  are  not  reasonable  in 
amount  or  do  not  bear  a  direct  relation 
to  business  or  If  they  exceed  the  adver- 
tising value  of  the  space  required — 
whatever  that  means — they  are  not  de- 
ductible or  may  be  only  partially  de- 
ductible. 

But  who  is  going  to  make  these  deter- 
minations and  what  guidelines  are  pro- 
vided? Is  an  amount  going  to  be  con- 
sidered reasonable  if  Incuired  for  space 
In  a  Democratic  convention  program  and 
unreasonable  If  It  relates  to  a  similar  Re- 
publican function?  Is  the  value  of  ad- 
vertising space  going  to  be  fixed  in  terms 
of  volume  of  programs  printed,  in  terms 
of  the  political  stature  of  the  particular 
function,  or  by  other  criteria?  These 
questions  suggest  the  present  rules  are 
entirely  too  subjective  to  be  applied  dis- 
passionately in  an  area  as  sensitive  as 
politics.  Complete  objectivity  is  the 
only  way  we  can  be  sure  of  uniformity  of 
treatment  of  expenses  incurred  by  sup- 
porters of  different  political  parties. 

As  for  tickets  to  political  fundralsing 
dinners,  sometimes  selling  for  as  much 
as  $1,000  apiece.  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  Sheldon  Cohen  advises 
me  that  It  Is  the  position  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  that  to  the  extent  the 
cost  of  tickets  to  a  dinner  held  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  political  campaign 
funds  represents  a  contribution  to  a  po- 
litical organization.  It  Is  not  deductible. 
The  cost  of  the  ticket  not  in  excess  of 
the  value  of  the  meal  Is  deductible  if  It 
satisfies  the  provisions  of  sections  162 
and  274. 

But  then  he  goes  on  to  say,  In  less  cer- 
tain terms,  that  the  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  ticket — whatever  that  Is — In  excess 
of  value  of  the  meal  Is  considered  to  be 
a  political  contribution.  But  it  is  not  at 
all  clear  what  the  value  of  the  meal  Is. 
For  Instance,  does  it  go  up  for  a  Demo- 
cratic meal  and  down  for  a  Republican 
meal?    Is  the  value  of  the  meal  higher 


If  the  President  or  a  Presidential  candi- 
date appears  than  if  It  is  only  a  Senator? 
Suppose  the  speaker  Is  an  ex -President. 
Etoes  that  make  the  meal  more  valuable 
or  less  valuable?  Or  maybe  professional 
entertainers  such  as  movie  stars  or  tele- 
vision luminaries  are  to  perform.  Does 
that  make  the  deductible  portion  of  the 
ticket  larger?  Once  again,  the  present 
tests  are  too  subjective  for  the  ordinary 
individual  to  have  any  confidence  that 
his  cost  of  participation  in  a  politically 
oriented  function  Is  or  Is  not  going  to  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  for  Income  tax 
purposes. 

In  the  case  of  tickets  to  inaugural  balls 
and  other  functions  of  a  victorious  po- 
litical party  I  am  advised  by  Mr.  Cohen 
that  the  rule  with  respect  to  political 
parties  "Is  not  believed  to  be  applicable." 
The  Service  treats  the  cost  of  these  par- 
ticular political  Items  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  expense  for  any  other  tickets 
to  entertainment  events  such  as  concerts, 
sporting  events,  or  the  theater.  The 
Commissioner  advises  me  that  "cus- 
tomarily, expenses  for  Presidential  in- 
augural ball  tickets  are  deductible 
whether  used  by  the  purchaser  or  given 
away  If  the  taxpayer  can  satisfy  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  162  and  274."  I  do 
not  quarrel  that  these  expenses  are  de- 
ductible If  they  qualify  under  these  sec- 
tions. I  do  believe  however,  that  they 
are  politically  Inspired  just  as  the  ad- 
vertising expenses  and  the  tickets  to  po- 
litical fundraislng  affairs  are  politically 
Inspired.  Moreover,  I  wonder  how  Com- 
missioner Cohen  would  treat  expenses  of 
attending  a  "consolation  ball"  If  such 
function  were  held  by  a  defeated  polit- 
ical party.  Would  he  say  here  that  the 
rule  with  respect  to  political  parties  "is 
not  believed  to  be  applicable"?  It  would 
be  strange,  indeed,  if  victorious  political 
parties  are  treated  more  favorably  under 
the  tax  laws  than  defeated  political  par- 
ties. 

In  my  opinion  all  these  political  ex- 
penses should  be  treated  alike.  One 
political  party  should  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  charge  that  the  other  political 
party  is  handing  out  favors  In  the  form 
of  tax  deductions  for  expenditures  made 
for  political  reasons  unless  the  statute 
specifically  authorizes  It. 

Let  us  not  hedge  the  deduction  with 
such  meaningless,  weasel-worded  terms 
as  "to  the  extent  that,"  "reasonable 
amount,"  or  "exceed  the  advertising 
value  of."  If  these  expenses  are  to  be 
deductible  let  us  write  a  law  that  makes 
them  deductible  In  clear  unambiguous 
terms.  If  they  are  not  to  be  deductible 
then  let  us  write  a  law  that  makes  that 
clear  In  equally  unambiguous  terms. 

I  am  asking  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  submit  both  these  bills  to  the 
Treasury  Department  for  recommenda- 
tions as  to  which  procedure  It  endorses. 
Personally  I  care  not  which  position  they 
take.  All  I  ask  Is  that  a  clear-cut  deci- 
sion be  made  and  then  enacted  into  law 
so  that  contributors  to  both  political 
parties  will  be  treated  alike. 

Under  no  circumstances  can  we  allow 
the  Impression  to  stand  that  contribu- 
tions to  the  winning  party  will  be  treated 
more  leniently  than  those  made  to  the 
loser. 
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After  the  Treasury  Department  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  both  bills 
and  has  made  its  decision  I  will  then 
reintroduce  its  choice  as  an  amendment 
to  the  first  revenue  measure  handled  by 
our  Finance  Committee  after  Congress 
reconvenes  next  January. 

Or  if  the  Treasury  Department  has 
any  clear  and  understandable  alternative 
to  deal  with  this  problem.  I  am  asking 
that  it  submit  such  a  proposal  for  our 
consideration. 

In  this  connection  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  at  this 
point  an  editorial  appearirig  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  September 
15,  1965.  entitled  "Fundraising  Ads." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Fundraising  Ads 

The  Democrats  apparently  plan  to  over- 
come the  hesitancy  of  Individuals  to  con- 
tribute funds  to  the  party  coffers  by  using  a 
technique  that  proved  successful  last  year — 
soliciting  corporate  funds  under  the  name  of 
advertising  in  a  party -produced  program 
book.  For  the  1964  presidential  campaign 
they  came  up  with  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion program  book.  For  the  congressional 
elections  next  year  they  reportedly  are  plan- 
ning an  ad-fllled  history  of  the  1st  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  to  be  distributed  at  fund- 
raising  movie  premieres  In  major  cities 
aroiuid  the  country. 

PoUtlcil  jjartles  and  candidates  need 
money — Increasing  amounts  of  It — to  run  for 
office.  The  public,  for  the  most  part.  Just 
Isn't  willing  to  contribute.  If  the  only  an- 
swer Is  to  raise  funds  from  corporations  and 
unions — as  Is  being  done  with  the  program 
books — then  Congress  should  make  such  ac- 
tivities legal. 

The  public  Image  of  American  politics  Is 
not  helped  by  the  spectacle  of  the  President's 
party  running  a  questionably  legal  solicita- 
tion of  defense  contractors,  companies  In 
federally  regulated  Industries,  and  others  who 
do  Government  business  for  ads  costing  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  money — $15,000  a  page 
last  year. 

Legislation  making  such  fundraising 
legal — and  requiring  clear  reports  on  contrib- 
utors and  disbursements  of  money — would 
be  In  the  public  Interest.  It  wouldn't  be  the 
best  solution  to  the  campalgpi  fund  problem. 
But  It  would  be  better  than  what  Is  hap- 
pening now. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
copies  of  the  two  bills  being  introduced 
today  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bills  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware,  were  received,  read  twice 
by  their  titles,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2637 

A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  the  deduction  of  certain 
Indirect  contributions  to  political  parties 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
Itemized  deductions  for  individuals  and  cor- 


porations) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SBC.    183.  CrrTAiN   Indirect   CoNTRXBimoNs 
TO  Political  Partus. 

"(a)  Deduction  Allowed. — There  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  the  amounts  paid  or 
Incurred  during  the  taxable  year  In  carrying 
on  any  trade  or  business  for — 

"(1)  advertising  In  a  convention  program 
of  a  political  party,  or  In  any  other  publica- 
tion If  the  net  proceeds  thereof  Inures  to 
a  political  party, 

"(2)  admission  to  any  dinner  or  program. 
If  the  net  proceeds  thereof  inures  to  a  poli- 
tical party,  or 

"(3)  admission  to  an  inaugural  ball,  in- 
augural gala,  or  similar  event  Identified  with 
a  political  party. 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
political  party'  has  the  meaning  assigned  to 
It  by  section  271(b)  (1). 

"(b)  LiMriATioN. — Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  Item  only  if 
the  deduction  of  such  Item  is  allowable  after 
the  application  of  section  274  (relating  to 
disallowance  of  certain  entertainment,  and 
so  forth,  expenses). 

"(c)  Section  162  Nor  To  Apply. — Section 
162  (relating  to  trade  or  business  expenses) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  amount  which  Is 
allowable  as  deduction  under  subsection 
(a)." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  VI 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  Item : 

"Sbc.  183.  Certain  Indirect  contributions  to 
political  parties." 

Sec.  2.  Section  62  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  (relating  to  definition  of  "ad- 
Justed  gross  income")  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (8)  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(9)  Certain  indirect  contributions  to 
political  parties. — The  deduction  allowed 
by  section  183." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1965. 

S.  2638 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  disallow  the  deduction  of  cer- 
tain Indirect  contributions  to  political 
parties 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  IX  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
Items  not  deductible)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  276.  Certain  Indirect  Contrtbutions 
TO  Political  Parties. 

"No  deduction  otherwise  allowable  under 
this  chapter  shall  be  allowed  for  any  amount 
paid  or  Incurred  for — 

"(1)  advertising  in  a  convention  program 
of  a  ixtlltlcal  party,  or  In  any  other  publica- 
tion If  the  net  proceeds  thereof  inures  to  a 
political  party, 

"(2)  admission  to  any  dinner  or  program. 
If  the  net  proceeds  thereof  inures  to  a  politi- 
cal party,  or 

"(3)  admission  to  an  Inaugural  ball.  In- 
augural gala,  or  similar  event  Identified  with 
a  political  party. 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'politi- 
cal party'  has  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  by 
section  271(b)(1)." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
IX  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  276.  Certain  Indirect  contributions  to 
political  parties." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1965. 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  listened  to  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks  with  regard  to  contribu- 
tions for  advertising,  and  I  should  like 
to  point  out.  if  I  may,  that  generally,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  with  respect 
to  Inaugural  functions,  they  have  never 
been  considered  political  or  partisan 
functions.  And  inauguration  is  a  func- 
tion of  a  bipartisan  committee  set  up 
within  the  District  of  Columbia — at  least 
that  was  true  during  the  two  inaugura- 
tions of  President  Eisenhower,  when  I 
was  concerned  with  those  committees. 
Possibly  since  then  those  functions  have 
been  used  for  political  purposes.  But  I 
was  told  at  the  outset  that  this  histor- 
ically had  been  the  function  of  a  bi- 
partisan committee,  and  that  neither  po- 
litical party  was  supposed  to  defray  any 
political  campaign  debts  with  moneys 
raised  thereby.  They  were  merely  sup- 
posed to  break  even,  and  it  was  the  pol- 
icy that  any  money  remaining  after 
payment  of  expenses  would  be  donated 
to  charity. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct,  and  the  letter  to 
which  I  have  referred  so  states. 

However,  the  questionable  part  is  that 
imder  certain  circumstances  the  Treas- 
ury Department  rules  that  such  tickets 
are  deductible  as  business  expenses,  and 
under  other  circumstances  they  are  not 
deductible.  The  point  I  am  raising  is. 
How  is  the  decision  made  that  one  per- 
son's cost  for  a  $1,000  box  at  an  inau- 
gural ball  is  a  deductible  item  and  an- 
other's is  not,  or  which  is  and  which  is 
not? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  would  like  to  have  one  set  of 
rules  apply  to  all. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  concur  in  the  Sen- 
ator's view.  I  think  that  would  be  verj- 
good. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
say  that  this  uncertainty  is  the  fault  of 
the  Commissioner.  This  is  a  delicate 
area  in  which  we  are  dealing.  What  we 
need  is  more  clear-cut  laws  that  would 
specifically  spell  it  out  so  that  every  in- 
dividual taxpayer,  regardless  of  his  po- 
litical affiliation  or  whether  he  is  buying 
the  $100  ticket,  the  $1,000  ticket,  or  ad- 
vertising in  the  convention  program,  will 
be  able  to  know,  based  on  rules  spelled 
out  in  law,  whether  the  item  is  deducti- 
ble as  a  business  expense  or  not.  A  tax- 
payer should  not  have  to  curry  favor 
with  some  Treasury  agent  who  will  per- 
haps rule  more  favorably  if  the  political 
contribution  goes  in  the  direction  he 
thinks  it  should. 

Until  recently  any  excess  collected  on 
Inaugural  ball  tickets  was  turned  over  to 
charity.  Lately  this  has  been  changed, 
and  now  we  hear  that  a  part  of  this 
amount  is  used  to  defray  campaign  costs. 
Can  one  political  party  raise  funds  in 
this  manner  and  the  other  not? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  believe  this  observa- 
tion will  be  helpful,  because  in  my  experi- 
ence. I  have  found  that  from  time  to 
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time  one  has  to  depend  upon  a  ruling  by 
a  particular  agent  in  a  particular  town, 
and  that  very  often  there  have  been  devi- 
ations in  the  rulings,  with  one  ruling  in 
one  place  and  a  different  ruling  in  an- 
other. 

Further,  I  have  foimd  that  there  have 
been  times  when  the  political  parties  in- 
volved may  have  made  some  difference. 
One  Is  at  the  whim  of  the  particular 
agent  whom  he  asks  for  the  ruling.  I 
tiiink  it  would  be  most  helpful  If  there 
were  a  ruling  clearly  spelled  out  that 
would  apply  to  all  political  parties  under 
all  conditions,  and  that  would  not  be  too 
difficult. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  bringing 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator,  and  I  point  out  one  other 
area  where  clarification  is  needed. 

It  has  always  been  the  custom  that  in 
the  sponsoring  of  a  convention  in  any 
city,  whether  it  be  San  Francisco.  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  or  New  York,  that  the 
business  Interests  advance  a  certain 
amount  of  money.  To  raise  that  money 
they  sell  advertising  space  on  programs 
for  the  convention. 

We  are  dealing  now  with  a  political 
convention.  The  political  party  will  sell 
advertising  space  on  the  programs  of  that 
convention.  Some  who  advertise  figure 
that  they  can  rent  more  hotel  rooms  or, 
as  restaurant  owners,  they  will  make 
some  extra  money.  Such  advertising 
costs  are  very  properly  allowed  as  busi- 
ness deductions. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  the  custom  that 
the  political  party  holding  the  conven- 
tion try  to  raise  enough  money  through 
advertisements  and  other  sources  to 
finance  the  cost  of  the  convention,  but 
if  there  were  any  money  left  over  after 
defraying  the  cost  of  the  convention,  the 
excess  would  not  be  used  to  defray  cam- 
paign expenses  on  the  basis  that  If  so 
used  it  would  not  be  a  deductible  expense 
for  the  company  advertising.  Officials 
of  one  of  the  political  parties  with  whom 
I  discussed  the  matter  said  that  in  one 
instance,  they  came  up  with  a  $25,000  or 
$30,000  surplus,  and  to  avoid  confusing 
their  advertisers,  in  that  a  portion  would 
not  be  deductible,  this  surplus  was 
blocked  off  In  a  special  fund  to  be  used  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  next  convention, 
4  years  later. 

But  last  year  we  had  it  called  to  our 
attention  that  advertising  space  in  pro- 
grams for  one  national  convention,  in- 
stead of  being  sold  at  a  rate  of  $1,000  a 
page,  was  increased  to  $15,000  per  page, 
?nd  one  of  our  political  parties  raised 
about  $1.5  million  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  the  convention  with  the  extra 
money  used  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  en- 
suing political  campaign. 

Now.  were  the  costs  of  that  advertising 
allowed  as  a  deductible  expense?  Un- 
questionably these  were  contributions  to 
the  subsequent  campaign;  yet  were  they 
allowed  to  be  written  off  as  deductible 
business  expenses,  or  if  partially  so,  to 
what  extent? 

That  Is  the  point  which,  under  the 
law,  we  cannot  find  out.  In  talking  with 
many  of  those  who  made  such  contribu- 
tions I  was  given  to  understand  that 
most  of  them  got  away  with  writing  off 
the  entire  cost.    Many  of  them  were  de- 


fense contractors,  and  some  said  they 
advertised  on  the  basis  that  It  would 
help  them  with  the  administration.  Is 
such  advertising  worth  more  when  made 
on  programs  published  by  the  party  ex- 
pected to  win?  That  is  a  bad  way  to 
raise  campaign  funds. 

All  I  am  asking  here  is  that  the 
Treasury  recommend  a  proposal  which 
will  be  so  clear  that  every  taxpayer  in 
America  who  advertises  in  any  program 
of  either  ixjlitical  party  for  any  function 
or  who  makes  any  contribution,  may 
know  exactly  how  that  contribution  will 
be  treated  for  tax  purposes  and  may 
know  also  that  the  political  party  which 
he  is  supE>orting  will  in  no  way  be  the 
determining  factor  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  is  a  deductible  item. 

I  make  no  accusation  that  the  Com- 
missioner has  been  using  this  lack  of 
clarity  in  the  regulations  politically,  but 
I  do  say  that  in  an  area  this  delicate, 
in  an  area  where  not  even  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  themselves  can 
understand  the  rulings,  certainly  the 
taxpayers  cannot. 

In  this  connection.  I  shall  read  one 
letter  which  I  have  received  from  the 
Commissioner,  which  shows  up  the  dif- 
ficulty very  clearly.  This  is  from  a  let- 
ter of  October  26,  1964,  signed  by  the 
Acting  Commissioner,  Mr.  Harding.  I 
shall  put  all  these  letters  in  the  Record, 
but  I  read  this  one  in  part : 

The  question  as  to  whether  expenses  In- 
curred for  advertising  in  political  publica- 
tions Is  deductible  was  clarified  in  Revenue 
Ruling  56-343,  published  in  Cumulative  Bul- 
letin 1956-2,  page  115,  which  states  that 
expenditures  for  the  purchase  of  advertis- 
ing space  In  the  official  program  of  a  na- 
tional political  convention  constitute  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  business  expenses,  deduct- 
ible from  gross  Income  under  section  162 
(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  provided 
such  expenditures  are  reasonable  in  amount 
and  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  advertisers' 
business.  However,  to  the  extent  that 
amounts  paid  for  such  advertising  (1)  are 
not  reasonable  In  amount,  (2)  do  not  bear 
a  direct  relation  to  the  avertlser's  business, 
or  (3)  exceed  the  advertising  value  of  the 
space  required,  they  will  be  considered  as 
contributions  to  a  political  organization  and 
are  not  allowable  as  deductions  for  income 
tax  purposes. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Harding  says: 

Also,  in  the  case  of  Denise  Coal  Company, 
et  al.  v.  Commissioner,  29  T.C.  528  (1957) 
acquiescence  C.B.  1958-2,  5,  the  Tax  Court 
held  that  an  expenditure  for  the  cost  of  an 
advertisement  In  the  1948  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  program  represented  an 
ordinary  and  necessary  business  expense  and 
was  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes. 

The  Commissioner  proposed  to  disallow 
the  $7,500  paid  by  Denise  for  the  space  In 
the  program  on  the  grounds  that  It  repre- 
sented a  political  contribution.  The  ex- 
penditure was  considered  to  be  a  political 
contribution  mainly  because  the  president 
of  the  company.  Charles  J.  Marglottl,  was  a 
prominent  political  figure  In  Pennsylvania 
and  because  the  subject  matter  extolled  the 
Democratic  Party  rather  than  Denlse's  prod- 
ucts. 

The  Tax  Court  was  satisfied  from  the  rec- 
ord that  the  purpose  in  making  the  expend- 
iture was  to  publicize  and  create  goodwill 
for  Denise.  In  sustaining  the  taxpayer,  the 
court  noted  that  Denlse's  name  clearly  ap- 
peared on  the  page,  the  page  Itself  was 
printed  In  very  attractive  color  form,  and 
the  readers  of  the  program  vmdoubtedly 
knew  who  sponsored  the  page  In  question. 


I  shall  put  the  rest  of  the  letter  in  the 
Record,  but  this  letter  emphasizes  the 
uncertainty  as  to  how  the  existing  law 
will  be  interpreted.  In  this  instance  the 
taxpayer,  the  Commissioner,  and  the  Tax 
Court  all  had  different  ideas. 

If  we  are  to  let  the  determining  factor 
be  that  only  a  company's  name  must  be 
clear  to  show  who  has  paid  for  it  in 
order  to  qualify  the  advertising  as  a 
deductible  expense  item,  then  the  door 
will  be  wide  open. 

That  is  why  I  am  raising  the  point 
here  today  and  saying  that  we  need  a 
clear  redefinition  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  political  contribution,  and  what  is  a 
permissible  business  expense.  Business 
organizations  would  like  to  have  this 
point  cleared  up.  Both  political  parties 
should  want  this  uncertainty  cleared  up. 
This  is  a  problem  that  is  applicable  to 
both  political  parties  and  one  that 
should  be  of  concern  to  them.  For  that 
reason  I  am  introducing  these  two  bills 
which  represent  the  extremes  of  two 
points  of  view.  One  bill  proposes  to 
make  all  purchases  of  advertising  space 
and  all  purchases  of  $1,000  or  $100  tick- 
ets deductible,  and  the  other  makes 
none  of  them  deductible.  I  am  submit- 
ting both  to  the  Treasury  in  the  hope 
that  somewhere,  perhaps  between  the 
two  extremes,  we  can  reach  an  agree- 
ment that  all  taxpayers  can  understand. 
Let  the  Treasury  Department  recom- 
mend a  legislative  proposal  which  will 
clearly  spell  out  what  is  and  what  is  not 
deductible  so  that  every  American  citi- 
zen who  is  contributing  to  either  politi- 
cal party,  whether  in  the  form  of  adver- 
tising or  in  any  other  way,  will  know 
that  what  he  contributes  is  a  deduc- 
tion as  a  business  expense  or  that  it  Is 
not. 

Let  us  clear  up  this  suspicion  that  the 
administration  in  power  may  favor  its 
own  contributors  more  leniently  than  it 
does  contributors  or  advertisers  to  the 
losing  party. 

This  confusion  now  exists  with  respect 
to  contributions  to  both  political  parties. 
The  Treasury  Department  frankly  ad- 
mits that  It  is  about  as  confused  as  I  am. 
There  is  a  gray  area  in  which  advertising 
may  or  may  not  be  a  normal  deductible 
expense.  Let  the  law  state  clearly  when 
it  is  a  legitimate  advertisement  and  when 
it  becomes  a  contribution. 

In  order  to  get  this  question  before 
Congress  and  in  the  hope  that  before  the 
next  election  we  can  arrive  at  a  solution, 
I  am  today  introducing  these  two  ex- 
treme approaches. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  dated  April  13, 
1960,  signed  by  Jay  W.  Glasmann,  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Secretaey 

OF  THE  TREASUKT, 

Washington,  April  13. 1960. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  You  have  asked 
for  Treasury's  comment  on  the  article  ap- 
pearing on  page  2  of  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  12,  1960,  headed  "Convention  GlfU 
Backed   by  Butler,"  wherein  It  Is  reported 
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that  contributions  toward  political  conven- 
tions are  deductible,  as  a  biislness  expense 
for  Income  tax  purposes,  if  made  by  Arms 
which  would  directly  benefit  from  having 
such  an  affair  in  a  city  In  v/hlch  they  operate. 

It  Is  the  position  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  that  If  a  taxpayer  engaged  In  a  trade 
or  business  In  a  locality  makes  a  contribution 
to  a  committee  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  a  national  political  convention  to 
such  locality,  and  such  contribution  is  made 
with  a  reasonable  expectation  of  a  financial 
return  commensurate  with  the  amount  of 
the  contribution,  the  amount  contributed 
constitutes  an  allowable  deduction  for  Fed- 
Val  Income  tax  purposes  as  an  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expense  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  162(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  This  position  is  set  forth 
in  Revenue  Ruling  55-265,  Cumulative  Bul- 
letin 1955-1.  at  page  22. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  contributions 
made  to  a  political  party  or  candidate  for 
political  purposes  are  not  deductible  on  Fed- 
eral income  tax  returns  under  any  circum- 
stances. The  position  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  on  this  point  Is  set  forth  In  IT. 
3276.  Cumulative  Bulletin  1939  1.  at  page 
108,  and  In  section  1.162-15(0  of  regula- 
tions under  section  162  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954. 

A  copy  of  our  recently  promulgated  regu- 
lation. T.D.  6435,  which  deals  with  these 
questions.  Is  attached  for  your  Information. 

I  trust  this  brief  explanation  will  satisfy 
your  purpose.    If  you  have  any  further  ques- 
tions on  this  matter,  please  call  on  me. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Jay  W.  Glasmann, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  next  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  purinted  in  the  Record  an  article 
published  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port of  January  28.  1963.  entitled  "Were 
Arms  Twisted  at  $100  a  Plate?" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ervin  in  the  chair) .    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Were  Arms  Twisted   at   $100   a   Plate? 

Washington. — The  $100-a-plate  dinner, 
staged  by  Democrats  here  on  January  18. 
brought  an  outcry  that  still  hasn't  died 
down. 

Federal  employees  in  a  dozen  agencies 
complained  that  they  were  solicited — In  Gov- 
ernment buildings  and  on  Government 
time — to  buy  $100  tickets.  Stories  of  high- 
pressure  tactics  finally  found  their  way  into 
print.  Just  before  the  dinner.  Senator  John 
J.  Williams.  Republican,  of  Delaware,  de- 
manded a  Senate  Investigation. 

Some  Government  employees  were  sur- 
prised to  be  told  they  were  "expected"  at 
cocktail  parties  given  by  top  administrators — 
parties  that  turned  out  to  be  limited  to 
♦100-a-plate  diners.  Others  said  they  were 
urged  to  buy  tickets  "on  the  Installment 
plan" — $10  down  and  the  balance  monthly. 

Jerry  Klutz.  Washington  Post  columnist, 
reported  that  one  career  employee  said:  "If 
I  go,  the  price  I  pay  later  could  be  my  job 
when  the  Republicans  return  to  power.  But 
if  I  don't  go.  It  could  coet  me  a  grade  promo- 
tion, which  Is  several  hundred  dollars  a  year 
in  higher  salary." 

A  corporation  executive  In  Washington  had 
a  theory  as  to  why  Federal  workers  were 
subjected  to  unusual  pressure:  Under  new 
Treasury  regulations,  companies  no  longer 
could  buy  "the  usual  $1,200  table"  with  any 
assurance  that  the  cost  could  be  charged 
off  against  Federal  Income  taxes. 

As  for  Democratic  officials,  they  said  care 
had  been  taken  to  avoid  violating  the  law. 


Said  one:  "I  hope  every  ticket  was  purchased 
voluntarily." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  next  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my  letter 
dated  January  28,  1963.  as  well  as  the 
reply  thereto  dated  February  25,  1963, 
signed  by  Mortimer  M.  Caplin,  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  commenting 
on  this  question,  along  with  a  press  re- 
lease of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
dated  March  22, 1957. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ty- 
DiNGs  in  the  chair) .    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

January  28,  1963. 
Hon.  MoRTiMEB  M.  Caplin. 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Caplin:  Under  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's ruling  are  corporations  allowed 
to  deduct  as  business  expenses  the  purchase 
of  tickets  of  $100,  $1,000,  etc.,  to  political 
functions? 

If  there  have  been  any  rulings  issued  to 
this  effect  or   if  any  companies   have  been 
allowed  such  deductions  I  would  appreciate 
receiving  a  complete  report. 
Yours  sincerely. 

John  J.  Williams. 


U.S.  Treasury  Department. 

Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Washington,  DC,  February  25.  1963. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  Is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  dated  January  28.  1963,  asking 
whether  corporations  are  allowed  to  deduct 
as  business  expenses  the  pvirchase  of  tickets 
of  $100  or  $1,000  to  political  functions.  In 
addition,  you  asked  if  any  rulings  have  been 
Issued  on  this  subject  and  If  companies  have 
been  allowed  such  deductions. 

Expenditures  for  tickets  to  political  func- 
tions are  not  deductible  for  Federal  income 
tax  purposes.  This  position  Is  based  on  sec- 
tion 1. 1 62-15 (c)  (1)  of  the  regulations  which 
provides  that  expenditures  for  political  cam- 
paign purposes  Including  the  support  of  or 
opposition  to  any  candidate  for  public  office 
are  not  deductible  from  gross  Income. 

On  the  question  of  rulings.  I.T.  3276.  pub- 
lished in  Cumulative  Bulletin  1939-1  (pt. 
I)  108,  makes  it  clear  that  contributions  to 
political  organizations  are  not  deductible  by 
the  donors.  Again  it  was  stated  in  the  at- 
tached copy  of  Internal  Revenue  News  Re- 
lease IR-188  dated  March  22.  1957.  that  con- 
tributions made  to  political  parties  or  candi- 
dates are  not  deductible  on  Federal  income 
tax  returns  under  any  circumstances. 

We  have  no  record  of  any  rulings  allowing 
such  expenditures  as  business  expenses  or  of 
any  such  deductions  having  been  allowed. 

I  trust  that  the  above  information  satis- 
factorily answers  your  inquiry. 

With  kind  regards, 
Sincerely. 

Mortimer  M.  Caplin. 

Commissioner. 


Mr.  Harrington  also  reminded  taxpayers 
that,  in  general,  every  individual  who  made 
gifts  during  1956  to  any  one  donee  of  more 
than  $3,000.  Including  political  contributions 
or  gifts,  must  file  a  gift  tax  return  on  form 

709.  Donees  or  trustees  receiving  reportable 
gifts  must  file  Information  returns  on  form 

710.  These  returns  for  1956  must  be  filed 
on  or  before  April  15.  1957.  with  the  District 
Director  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  district 
In  which  the^  taxpayer  resides  or  has  his 
principal  place' of  business. 

Gift  tax  forms  709  and  710,  together  with 
complete  Instructions  and  necessary  assist- 
ance, may  be  obtained  from  all  District  Dl- 
rectors  of  Internal  Revenue,  Mr.  Harrington 
said. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  next,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my  letter 
of  September  21,  1964,  addressed  to  Mr, 
Caplin,  former  Internal  Revenue  Com- 
missioner, in  which  I  asked  questions 
concerning  advertising  space  in  pro- 
grams of  the  1964  Democratic  conven- 
tion, and  his  reply  of  October  26.  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

September  21.  1964. 
Mr.  Mortimer  M.  Caplin, 
Commissioner.  Internal  Revenue  Service,  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Caplin:  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  at  the  recent   Democratic  Convention 
advertising  space  in  their  programs  was  sold 
at  $15,000  per  page. 

Win  you  please  advise  me  whether  or  not 
these  contributions  or  advertisements  as  they 
were  described  have  been  ruled  as  deductible 
as  a  business  expense,  and  if  so  I  would  ap- 
preciate receiving  a  copy  of  all  such  rulings 
that  have  been  Issued  by  your  Department 
during  the  past  3  years  as  they  would  apply 
to  either  of  our  two  major  political  parties. 
Yours  sincerely. 

John  J.  Williams. 


U.S.  TREAStRY  Department. 

Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Public  Inform.^tion  Division, 

Friday.  March  22.  1957. 

NEWS     RELEASE     IR-188 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  Russel 
C.  Harrington  today  reminded  taxpayers 
that  contributions  made  to  a  political  party 
or  candld.Tte  do  not  qualify  as  deductible 
contributions,  and  are  not  deductible  on 
Federal  Income  tax  returns  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 


October  26,  1964. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  Is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  September  21.  1964  con- 
cerning the  deductibility  of  the  costs  of  ad- 
vertising space  in  the  programs  of  the  recent 
Democratic  Convention.  You  Inquire  wheth- 
er these  expenditures  are  deductible  for  in- 
come tax  purposes  and  request  copies  of  all 
rulings  Issued  in  this  area  during  the  past 
3  years. 

The  question  as  to  whether  expenses  in- 
curred for  advertising  in  political  publica- 
tions Is  deductible  was  clarified  in  Revenue 
Ruling  56  343,  published  in  Cumulative  Bul- 
letin 1956-2,  page  115,  which  states  that  ex- 
penditures for  the  purchase  of  advertising 
space  in  the  official  program  of  a  national 
political  convention  constitute  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expenses,  deductible  from 
gross  income  under  section  162(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  provided  such  ex- 
penditures are  reasonable  In  amount  and  bear 
a  direct  relation  to  the  advertiser's  business 
However,  to  the  extent  that  amounts  paid 
for  such  advertising  ( 1 )  are  not  reasonable  In 
amount.  (2)  do  not  bear  a  direct  relation  to 
the  advertiser's  business,  or  (3)  exceed  the 
advertising  value  of  the  space  required,  they 
will  be  considered  as  contributions  to  a 
political  organization  and  are  not  allowable 
as  deductions  for  Income  tax  purposes. 

Also,  in  the  case  of  Denise  Coal  Company, 
et  al.  v.  Commissioner,  29  T.C.  528  (1957) 
acquiescence  C.B.  1958-2.  5.  the  Tax  Court 
held  that  an  expenditure  for  the  cost  for  an 
advertisement  in   the   1948  Democratic  Na- 
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tlonal  Convention  program  represented  an 
ordinary  and  necessary  business  expense  and 
was  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes. 

The  Commissioner  proposed  to  disallow 
the  $7,500  paid  by  Denise  for  the  space  in  the 
program  on  the  grounds  that  It  represented  a 
political  contribution.  The  expenditure  was 
considered  to  be  a  political  contribution 
mainly  because  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany, Charles  J.  Marglottl,  was  a  prominent 
political  figure  in  Pennsylvania  and  because 
the  subject  matter  extolled  the  Democratic 
Party  rather  than  Denise's  products. 

The  Tax  Court  was  satisfied  from  the  rec- 
ord that  the  purpose  in  making  the  expendi- 
ture was  to  publicize  and  create  good  will 
for  Denise.  In  sustaining  the  taxpayer,  the 
court  noted  that  Denise's  name  clearly  ap- 
peared on  the  page,  the  page  itself  was 
printed  in  very  attractive  color  form,  and 
the  readers  of  the  program  undoubtedly 
knew  who  sponsored  the  page  in  question.  In 
addition,  the  court  stated  that  the  fact  Den- 
ise's advertising  expenses  in  other  years  were 
much  less  than  in  1948  did  not  render  the  ex- 
pense nondeductible,  and  the  fact  that  ad- 
vertising in  a  different  medium  or  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  might  have  achieved  more  de- 
sirable results  did  not  require  it  to  sub- 
stitute its  judgment  for  that  of  the  taxpay- 
er. 

The  Commissioner  acquiesced  in  the  deci- 
sion merely  because  it  was  a  factual  deter- 
mination, supported  by  some  evidence  and 
could  not  be  said  to  be  clearly  erroneous. 

No  rulings  have  been  Issued  with  respect 
to  this  matter  during  the  past  3  years  since 
final  determinations  must  be  made  by  the 
appropriate  field  offices  upon  examination 
of  the  income  tax  returns  in  which  the  de- 
ductions are  claimed  based  on  the  facts 
In  each  particular  case. 

We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  Revenue  Ruling 
56-343  and  a  copy  of  each  of  the  published 
rulings  cited  therein  and  trust  that  this  let- 
ter will  supply  the  information  you  re- 
quested. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bertrand  M.  Harding. 

Acting  Commissioner. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President,  finally  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my 
letter  dated  January  26,  1965,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Sheldon  Cohen  and  his  reply 
thereto  dated  April  6.  1965,  commenting 
further  upon  this  same  subject. 

I  am  confident  that  anyone  reading 
this  correspondence  will  agree  that  there 
is  confusion  as  to  how  the  present  law 
should  or  will  be  interpreted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

January  26,  1965. 
Mr.  Sheldon  S.  Cohen, 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cohen:  On  October  26,  1964,  I 
received  a  letter  from  your  predecessor.  Mr. 
Bertrand  M.  Harding,  Acting  Commissioner, 
which  in  effect  confirmed  that  the  Depart- 
ment was  ruling  that  all  political  adver- 
tisements at  the  recent  national  conventions 
;  were  deductible  as  business  expenses  for  In- 
come tax  purposes.  These  advertisements 
appearing  In  the  programs  were  being  sold 
at  around  $15,000  for  a  partial  page,  and  of 
course  we  both  recognize  that  this  was  a  con- 
tribution and  not  a  bona  fide  advertisement. 

More  recently  a  widespread  practice  has 
developed  wherein  political  fund-raising 
committees  are  holding  dinners  and  selling 
tbe  tickets  at  $1,000  each. 

Win  you  please  advise  me  whether  or  not 
[     those  purchasing  tickets  to  these  $1,000  din- 
ners are.  under  any  circumstances,  allowed 


to  charge  off  the  cost  of  the  tickets  as  busi- 
ness expenses.  If  so  please  forward  a  copy 
of  all  such  rulings  which  have  been  issued 
during  the  past  5  years. 

I  would  also  appreciate  your  advising  me 
whether  or  not  the  payments  for  tickets  or 
boxes  at  the  inaugural  balls  would  be  con- 
sidered as  a  necessary  business  expense  and 
thereby  deductible  for  tax  purposes. 
Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 

U.S.  Treasury  Department, 

Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  5,  1965. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  January  26.  1965,  comment- 
ing on  our  letter  of  October  26,  1964,  con- 
cerning expenditures  for  the  purchase  of 
advertising  space  in  the  programs  of  the 
1964  Democratic  Convention.  You  request 
advice  whether  the  cort  of  tickets  to  politi- 
cal fundralsing  dinners  is  deductible  as  a 
business  e.xpense  and  wish  to  be  furnished 
with  copies  of  all  rulings  issued  on  this 
question  during  the  past  5  years.  You  also 
request  advice  whether  payments  for  tickets 
or  boxes  at  the  Inaugural  balls  would  be  con- 
sidered as  necessary  business  expenses  and 
thereby  deductible  for  tax  purposes. 

Our  letter  of  October  26  should  not  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  all  expenditures 
for  the  purchase  of  advertising  space  In  the 
official  programs  of  national  political  con- 
ventions constitute  ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expenses  deductible  from  gross  in- 
come. These  expenditures  are  deductible 
only  if  they  meet  the  various  tests  outlined 
in  our  letter. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  that,  to  the  extent  the  cost  of  tickets 
to  a  dinner  held  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
political  campaign  funds  represents  a  con- 
tribution to  a  political  organization,  such 
cost  is  nondeductible.  Cf.  I.T.  3276.  C.B. 
1939-1  (part  1),  108,  a  copy  of  which  was 
furnished  you  with  our  previous  letter. 
Normally,  the  part  of  the  cost  of  the  ticket 
in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  meal  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  political  contribution.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  purchaser, 
his  family,  his  business  associates,  or  others 
actually  use  the  tickets. 

While  the  above-cited  ruling  was  published 
In  1939  under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1938,  it 
has  remained  in  effect  under  the  succeeding 
Internal  revenue  laws  and  codes.  A  search 
of  our  records  fails  to  disclose  the  Issuance 
of  any  rulings  within  the  past  5  years  to  the 
effect  that  any  expenditures  of  this  type  are 
deductible  for  income  tax  purposes. 

Regarding  your  question  of  whether  ex- 
penditures for  tickets  to  presidential  in- 
augural balls  will  give  rise  to  deductions  for 
income  tix  purposes,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  Presidential  Inaugural  Committee  is 
quite  distinguishable  from  a  political  party 
and  thus  the  treatment  described  above  with 
respect  to  payments  for  political  fund  raising 
dinners  will  not  prevail.  Such  Committee  Is 
originally  organized  on  a  bipartisan  basis  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  1961.  the  excess  of  receipts 
over  expenses  (except  for  certain  profits  con- 
tributed to  a  reserve  fund  to  be  used  for 
operations  by  the  succeeding  Inaugural  Com- 
mittee ) ,  over  $200,000,  was  donated  to  the 
United  Givers  Fund.  Accordingly,  the  rule 
with  respect  to  contributions  to  political 
parties  is  not  believed  to  be  applicable  and 
hence  the  cost  of  tickets  to  presidential  in- 
augural balls  are  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  expense  for  any  other  tickets  to  en- 
tertainment events  (e.g.,  tickets  to  concerts, 
sporting  events,  or  theaters) .  Consequently, 
expenses  for  presidential  inaugural  ball  tick- 
ets are  deductible  whether  used  by  the  pur- 


chaser or  given  away  if  the  taxpayer  can 
satisfy  the  provisions  of  sections  162  and  274. 
In  other  words,  the  taxpayer  must,  in  general, 
establish  that  such  expenses  are  ordinary  and 
necessary  to  he  carrying  on  of  his  trade  or 
business  and  either  ( 1 )  directly  related  to  the 
active  conduct  of  his  trade  or  business,  or  (2) 
in  the  event  that  the  inaugural  ball  directly 
precedes  or  follows  a  substantial  and  bona 
fide  business  discussion,  associated  with  the 
active  conduct  of  his  trade  or  business.  In  no 
event  may  a  taxpayer  deduct  the  cost  of 
tickets  which  he  uses  solely  for  personal  rea- 
sons. 

Determinations  under  sections  162  and  174 
of  the  Code,  referred  to  above,  are  primarily 
factual  and  are  customarily  made  by  the  field 
organization  of  the  Service  when  a  tax- 
payer's return  is  examined. 

We  trust  that  the  foregoing  Is  all  the  in- 
formation you  desire.  If  not,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  on  us  again. 

With  kind  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Sheldon  S.  Cohen, 

Commissioner. 


RECONSTRUCTION  ASSISTANCE  TO 
THE  STATES  OF  FLORIDA,  LOUISI- 
ANA, AND  MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  I  introduce  a  bill  on  behalf  of  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland]  ,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis],  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  and  myself. 

This  is  a  measure  to  provide  relief  for 
those  who  have  suffered  losses  of  an  tm- 
insurable  nature  as  a  result  of  damages 
from  Hurricane  Betsy. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  most  part,  this 
measure  has  the  approval  of  the  agency 
of  the  Government  that  would  have  the 
responsibility  of  administering  It,  as  well 
as  having  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

There  is  one  change  that  I  have  sug- 
gested in  this  meaure,  which  I  have  in- 
corporated and  undertaken  to  clear  with 
my  cosponsors.  That  concerns  the  sit- 
uation in  which  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  been  willing  to  indicate  its 
agreement  to  forgive  $1,800  of  a  loan, 
insofar  as  that  loan  exceeds  $500. 

It  is  my  view  and  the  view  of  others 
that  it  would  be  better  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  loan  forgiveness  to  $1,500 
and  not  have  the  $500  deductible  fea- 
ture. This  would  be  better  for  poor  peo- 
ple and  the  people  who  had  very  little 
to  lose,  although  everything  they  had 
might  have  been  wiped  out.  By  virtue 
of  leaving  out  the  deductible  feature,  the 
Administrator  might  desire  to  be  some- 
what conservative  in  the  appraisal  of  the 
amount  of  damage  for  which  the  loan 
was  made.  The  Administrator  might 
decide,  for  example,  that  it  might  want 
to  insist  that  the  loan  would  not  be  made 
unless  the  damage  exceeded  $200,  or  per- 
haps a  lesser  figure.  However,  for  people 
who  owned  very  little  and  had  what 
little  they  did  own  wiped  out,  and  are 
left  with  nothing  with  no  money  with 
which  to  pay,  it  would  make  better  sense 
if    their    loans    would    be    completely 
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forgiven.  In  that  event,  we  would  be 
doing  much  more,  relatively  speaking, 
for  a  person  with  more  resources. 

I  will  testify  in  behalf  of  this  change 
tomorrow.  I  am  hopeful  that  when  the 
House  committee  conducts  a  hearing  on 
this  measure  tomorrow  it  may  see  fit  to 
report  the  measure  with  the  suggested 
change  that  I  have  made.  I  believe  it 
would  then  be  a  better  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bill  which  I 
believe  marks  a  very  respected  principle 
with  this  Government.  That  concerns 
the  principle  that,  when  a  hurricane  or  a 
disaster  is  so  fantastic  and  destructive 
that  it  exceeds  anything  for  which  people 
have  been  able  to  insure  or  protect  them- 
selves, the  Government  will  consider  the 
terrific  destruction  which  occurred  to  its 
citizens  and  undertake  to  help  provide 
them  in  some  way.  within  the  means  of 
the  Government,  with  some  assistance  to 
offset  the  loss  for  which  these  people  were 
not  able  in  any  way  to  protect  them- 
selves. 

This  relates  to  the  uninsurable  loss,  so 
far  as  Federal  money  would  be  available 
to  help  the  Hurricane  Betsy  sufferers. 
The  bill  is  designed  to  provide  assistance 
to  those  who  need  it  the  most. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

The  bill  (S.  2639)  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  States  of  Florida.  Louisiana,  and 
Mississippi  for  the  reconstruction  of 
areas  damaged  by  the  recent  hurricane, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  Hurri- 
cane Betsy,  while  not  hitting  Florida 
as  severely  as  it  hit  Louisiana,  did  do 
an  estimated  $100  million  of  damage  to 
the  lower  Gold  Coast  and  some  of  the 
Keys. 

The  principle  of  the  bill  is  good  and 
sound.  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to 
join  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  avail  myself  of  that 
privilege. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  Louisiana  the  damage  was  esti- 
mated to  be  the  greatest  property  dam- 
age in  the  history  of  the  country.  It 
was  estimated  by  the  insurance  adjusters 
who  will  have  to  appraise  the  damage 
that  the  insured  losses  will  far  exceed 
any  losses  resulting  from  any  disaster 
in  the  history  of  the  coimtry.  By  the 
same  token,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
uninsured  losses  will  be  of  a  similar  na- 
ture. 

The  assistance  that  we  hope  to  give  to 
these  \1ctims  of  Hurricane  Betsy  would 
be  perhaps  3.5  percent  of  the  total  losses. 
However,  it  would  go  to  those  people 
who  were  injured  the  most  and  who 
were  unable  by  any  approach,  insurance, 
or  private  enterprise,  or  any  other  meas- 
ure  available,  to  protect  themselves 
against  this  loss. 


FREE  ENTRY  OF  ONE  MULTIGAP 
MAGNETIC  SPECTROGRAPH  FOR 
USE  OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY- 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT    NO.     472 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
5  the  House  approved  H.R.  9903,  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  my  colleague  from  the  Third 
Congressional  District  in  Connecticut, 
Representative  Giaimo. 

H.R.  9903  would  permit  the  duty-free 
importation  of  a  multigap  magnetic 
spectrograph  which  has  been  purchased 
by  Yale  University. 

A  similar  provision  was  added  to  a 
previous  bill,  the  Tariff  Schedules  Tech- 
nical Amendments  Act,  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  but  it  was  dropped  in 
conference  with  the  House. 

Today  I  am  submitting  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  9903,  intended  to  permit  the 
duty-free  entry  of  one  MS-9  mass  spec- 
trometer, an  instrument  which  has  also 
been  purchased  by  Yale  University. 

When  Yale  University  asked  me  to 
help  out  on  this  matter  I  was  told  the 
following  concerning  the  background  to 
the  purchase  of  this  spectrometer  from 
a  foreign  supplier: 

The  spectrometer  was  purchased  on  a 
NASA  grant  to  Yale  University  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Instrumentation  to  analyze 
the  atmospheres  and  surfaces  of  planets  by 
gas  chromatography  and  mass  spectrometry. 

Qualified  manufacturers  of  such  equipment 
in  this  country  were  unable  to  produce  evi- 
dence that  the  spectra  with  which  we  are 
concerned  can  be  conveniently  and  satis- 
factorily analyzed. 

The  chosen  source  produced  satisfactory 
evidence  that  such  spectra  could  be  con- 
veniently analyzed. 

The  free  entry  of  the  magnetic  spec- 
trograph has  been  approved  on  separate 
occasions  by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
My  amendment  to  permit  the  free  entry 
of  a  spectrometer  seems  to  be  just  as 
meritorious  a  request,  and  I  hope  the 
Finance  Committee  will  add  it  to  H.R. 
9903  when  it  meets  to  consider  this 
proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  472)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Police  force,  and 
the  White  House  Police  force,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
21(a),  Public  Law  89-236,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Celler  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Feighan  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Rodino  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  McCulloch  of  Ohio,  and  Mr, 
MooRE  of  West  Virginia  as  members  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Immigration,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9220)  making 
appropriations  for  certain  civil  functions 
administered  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corp.,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Kirwan,  Mr. 
FoGARTY,  Mr.  EviNS,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Whitten,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Rhodes  oI 
Arizona,  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Robinson,  and  Mr.  Bow  were  appointPd 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
Speech  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T. 
Connor  at  op>ening  ceremonies  of  the  glass- 
ware exhibition  sponsored  by  the  glass  in- 
dustry of  Morgantown.  W.  Va.,  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 10, 1965. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  October  12,  1965,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1516.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  the  inspection,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  fixed  equipment  in  federally  owned 
buildings  for  periods  not  to  exceed  3  years, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1715.  An  act  to  extend  the  penalty  for  as- 
sault on  a  police  oflBcer  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  assaults  on  employees  of  penal 
and  correctional  institutions  and  places  of 
confinement  of  Juveniles  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and 

S.  1719.  An  act  to  authorize  compensa- 
tion for  overtime  work  performed  by  ofDcers 
and  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
and  the  Pire  Department  of  the  District  of 


THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  COM- 
MERCIAL INTERNATIONAL  AVIA- 
TION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  this 
coming  November  22  veill  mark  the  30th 
anniversary  of  commercial  international 
aviation,  planned  and  carried  out  by 
American  enterprise  under  the  American 
flag  by  an  American  airline.  It  was  the 
harbinger  of  events  to  come  which  have 
changed  our  American  way  of  life. 

Thirty  years  ago,  on  November  22, 
1935,  the  China  Clipper  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can Airways  took  off  from  the  waters  of 
San  Francisco  Bay  for  the  world's  first 
scheduled  flight  over  a  major  ocean. 

The  China  Clipper,  a  four-engine, 
American-made  Martin  M-130  flying 
boat,  headed  for  Manila  via  island 
stepping  stones  which  had  been  prepared 
by  American  enterprise  the  preceding 
year.  The  110-mile-an-hour  flying  boat 
reached  HawaU  21  hours  later— terrific 


speeds  in  those  days,  just  30  years  ago 
when  Hawaii  was  41/2  days  from  the 
mainland  by  ship. 

The  Clipper  stopped  for  successive 
nights  on  Midway,  Wake,  and  Guam 
islands  and  then  headed  for  Manila  in 
the  Philippines.  It  landed  in  Manila 
Bay,  alongside  Dewey  Boulevard.  Word 
flashed  around  the  world  that  the  flrst 
commercial  aerial  crossing  of  a  major 
ocean,  in  this  case  the  Pacific,  the  world's 
biggest  ocean,  had  been  completed  suc- 
cessfully. From  this  beginning,  sched- 
uled air  service  by  commercial  carriers 
is  now  linking  all  continents  and  the 
capitals  of  all  countries  of  the  world. 
Today  these  capitals  are  linked  by  jet 
aircraft  which  bring  the  peoples  of  the 
world  within  a  day  or  less  of  each  other. 

The  significance  of  the  event,  as 
marked  by  changes  which  have  been 
brought  about  by  30  years  of  scheduled 
overocean  flying: 

On  the  inauguration  (of  air  service 
across  the  Pacific,  the  fare  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Hawaii  was  $360.  Today  it  is 
$100. 

From  a  flight  time  of  21  hours  or  more, 
today  550-mile-an-hour  jets  bring  Ha- 
waii within  5  hours  or  less  from  the 
mainland. 

In  the  commencement  of  overocean 
flying,  the  amount  of  mail  and  cargo 
which  could  be  carried  depended  upon 
favorable  or  unfavorable  winds — seldom 
could  more  than  1,800  pounds  be  carried. 

Now,  air  freighters  carrying  over 
90,000  pounds  per  flight  are  routinely 
scheduled  across  the  Paciflc,  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  to  South  America,  linking 
our  country  by  bonds  of  commerce  with 
the  major  countries  of  the  world.  Co- 
incident with  the  increase  in  air  cargo 
flights — and  cargo  as  well  as  mail  is  car- 
ried on  passenger  flights  as  well  as  on 
all-cargo  planes — has  been  a  steady 
lowering  of  tariffs  for  air  freight.  Each 
cut  in  tariff  has  made  it  possible  to  ex- 
port goods  by  air  which  formerly  were 
sent  by  surface  or  which  could  not  be 
shipped  at  all.  This  has  enabled  U.S. 
manufacturers  and  exporters  to  expand 
their  foreign  markets  greatly.  This  in 
turn  helps  out  in  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem. 

Furthermore,  commercial  aircraft, 
both  passenger  and  cargo,  are  now  aid- 
ing the  Department  of  Defense  in  pro- 
viding airlift  of  military  passengers  and 
strategic  military  cargo  to  South  Viet- 
nam, Japan,  and  European  theaters  of 
defense.  American  air  carriers  have 
committed  their  fleets  of  commercial 
aircraft  to  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet 
program,  which  strengthens  the  military 
might  of  our  country. 

Today,  thousands  of  American  families 
of  moderate  means  take  vacations  over- 
seas, visiting  countries  of  the  world 
which  formerly  they  could  never  hope  to 
see.  The  counterpart  of  this  American 
travel  is  equally  important.  In  1964  just 
under  1  million— 960,000 — citizens  of 
other  countries  visited  the  United  States 
for  pleasure  and  for  business.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  estimates  they 
pumped  $375  million  into  our  domestic 
economy. 

In  1935,  total  employment  in  aviation 
transportation  in  California  was  num- 


bered in  the  few  hundreds.  Today, 
those  involved  in  air  transportation  at 
San  Francisco  International  Airport 
alone  number  approximately  18,000.  In 
the  span  of  30  years,  not  only  has  a  new 
industry  developed,  a  great  industry  has 
come  into  being — an  industry  which  in 
the  United  States  alone  already  employs 
more  than  800,000  people.  More  than 
the  railroad  industry,  more  than  the 
steel  industry,  even  more  than  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  It  contributes  $6*72 
billion  to  the  gross  national  product. 

It  was  from  San  Francisco  Bay  that 
the  world's  first  scheduled  fiight  over  a 
major  ocean  departed.  It  was  this  and 
succeeding  flights  which  emphasized  the 
need  for  four-engine  aircraft,  aircraft 
which  could  span  the  greatest  oceans 
and  the  longest  distances  with  regularity, 
reliability,  and  while  carrying  increas- 
ingly large  numbers  of  passengers  and 
volumes  of  cargo  and  mail. 

American  ingenuity  has  been  equal  to 
the  challenge  of  this  demand.  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  have  produced  such 
planes  and  are  continuing  to  provide 
even  better  ones.  Before  long,  we  will 
be  in  the  supersonic  age,  where  travel 
times  again  will  be  reduced  by  a  factor 
of  four.  With  continuing  reductions  in 
air  tariffs  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
people  are  flnding  it  convenient  and  de- 
sirable to  fly.  Manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters are  using  air  freight  to  develop 
new  markets,  all  of  which  calls  for  the 
production  of  more  aircraft.  The  manu- 
facture of  aircraft  has  thus  become  one 
of  the  major  industries  of  California, 
as  well  as  a  major  industry  of  the  United 
States.  Coupled  with  the  electronics 
industry  which  it  has  spawned,  aircraft 
manufacturing  is  one  of  the  bellwethers 
of  our  American  economy. 

I  commend  Pan  American,  its  fotmder, 
Juan  Trippe,  and  the  bay  area  which 
provided  the  opportunity  for  commence- 
ment of  a  new  industry,  which  now  plays 
a  significant  role  in  international  com- 
merce, and  which  augurs  good  for  inter- 
national peace  and  international  under- 
standing. 

GUILFORD  WELCOME  AND 
INFORMATION  CENTER 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  Vermont 
is  adding  another  first  to  its  record. 

Tomorrow,  October  13,  there  will  be  a 
dedication  of  a  welcome  and  information 
center  in  the  town  of  Guilford,  where 
U.S.  Interstate  Route  91  crosses  from 
Massachusetts  into  the  Green  Mountain 
State. 

This  will  be  the  first  center  of  its  kind 
anywhere  on  a  U.S.  interstate  highway. 

Not  only  will  a  competent  staff  dis- 
pense maps  and  travel  information,  but 
literature  and  other  information  con- 
cerning Vermont  will  be  prominently 
displayed  in  an  effort  to  make  the  trav- 
eler's trip  more  enjoyable. 

Through  the  alertness,  foresight,  and 
hard  work  of  the  Greater  Vermont  Asso- 
ciation, which  raised  the  necessary  con- 
struction funds  by  private  contribution, 
this  project  has  now  become  a  reality. 

Credit  must  also  go  to  the  Vermont 
Legislature,  which  has  appropriated 
funds  for  the  cost  of  the  maintenance 


personnel,  and  to  the  Federal  Biureau  of 
Public  Roads  for  its  cooperation  in  per- 
mitting the  establishment  of  this  trail- 
blazing  public  convenience. 

The  traveling  public  will  be  greatly 
benefited,  and  I  commend  all  those  who 
have  made  this  information  center 
possible. 

SOIL  AND   WATER  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  4,  Mr.  HoUis  Williams,  a  native 
of  my  State  of  Arkansas,  who  is  Deputy 
Administrator  for  Watersheds  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  spoke  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  South  Dakota  Association 
of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts 
at  Huron,  S.  Dak.  His  speech  contains 
information  and  raises  challenges  for 
the  future  which  are  vitally  important 
to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  speech  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts' 
Bole  in  the  Putttre 

(Address  by  HoUis  R.  Williams.  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator for  Watersheds,  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, at  annual  meeting  of  South  Dakota 
Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  October  4, 
1965) 

It  is  a  real  prlvUege  to  be  with  you.  And 
it  is  a  high  honor  to  speak  at  your  annual 
meeting. 

Indeed,  it  is  an  honor  to  be  in  South 
Dakota,  a  great  State  large  as  Indiana.  New 
Hampshire,  and  South  Carolina  combined, 
the  State  that  occupies  almost  the  geograph- 
ical center  of  the  North  American  Continent. 

I  am  proud  to  be  in  this  diverse  State 
made  up  of  a  broad,  fiat  farming  section, 
a  rugged  ranching  region,  and  a  mountain- 
ous mining  and  recreation  area. 

I  am  proud  to  be  in  such  a  young  land — 
a  land  that  was  still  a  territory  until  1889 
when  It  was  thrown  open  for  homesteading. 

I  am  proud  to  be  in  the  State  where  Gen. 
George  A.  Custer,  better  known  for  the  dis- 
aster at  Little  Big  Horn,  headed  the  expedi- 
tion that  discovered  gold — the  State  of  John 
B.  Pearson,  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
PHREY,  George  McGovern,  Karl  Mundt,  and 
of  Don  Williams. 

Yes.  I  am  proud  to  be  here.  And  I  am 
honored  to  meet  with  a  group  of  my  favorite 
people — soil  and  water  conservation  district 
supervisors.  No  finer  people  walk  this  earth, 
and  all  of  my  days  I  shall  count  it  among 
my  blessings  to  have  worked  closely  with 
such  as  you  most  of  my  professional  life. 

This  is  an  lmp>ortant  occasion,  and  I  am 
proud  to  share  in  it.  This  may  not  be  a  par- 
ticular anniversary  in  your  affairs  but  It  is 
not  just  another  meeting.  The  occasion  la 
broftder  than  that.  The  meeting  is  merely 
the-^hlng  of  the  moment  that  draws  us 
together. 

Actually,  we  are  here  because  this  is  an- 
other milestone  in  our  age-old  struggle  to 
live  In  harmony  with  our  environment.  This 
is  another  step  forward  in  the  long  series 
of  continuing  adjustments  we  must  make  U 
we  would  develop  and  use  fxilly  for  all  the 
people  the  natural  resoiu-ces  from  which  stem 
our  well-being  and  our  American  way  of  life. 
This  is  a  time  when  we  m\i8t  take  stock  of 
what  we  have  done,  and  where  we  are  going, 
and  what  we  must  do  in  the  years  ahead. 
It  Is  a  time  for  taking  inventory,  and  for 
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making  up  the  profit  and  loss  statement.  It 
is  a  time  for  reflection  on  the  things  we  failed 
to  do,  and  how  we  could  have  better  done 
the  things  we  did  do.  It  Is  a  time  to  plan 
ahead.  It  is  a  time  to  think,  and  think  long 
and  serious  thoughts,  about  the  future  of 
this  work  we  all  love  and  to  which  we  have 
dedicated  ourselves  for  more  than  a  quarter 
century. 

No,  this  Isnt  Just  another  meeting,  pleas- 
ant though  the  social  aspects  of  it  may  be. 
Indeed,  this  affair  marks  another  step  for- 
ward by  bold  and  far-seeing  descendants  of 
a  pioneering  people  who  sought  and  found 
this  land,  adopted  it  as  their  own,  and  built 
upon  it  a  great  State,  perennial  land  of 
promise  and  hope. 

You  are  still  building,  and  you  must  con- 
tinue to  build.  You  are  still  moving  for- 
ward. And  you  must  continue  to  move  for- 
ward. For  you  believe  in  the  future  of  this 
land  and  are  willing  to  Invest  in  it.  You 
want  to  make  this  a  better  land  in  which  to 
live,  a  better  land  for  those  who  come  after 
yoxi. 

Some  say  that  we  have  no  new  frontiers, 
that  the  day  of  the  pioneer  Is  over  and  done 
with.  I  say  to  you  that  this  Is  not  true. 
You  were  pioneers  when  you  started  the  soil 
conservation  district  movement  In  1937,  Just 
as  much  so  as  those  who  migrated  westward 
to  and  beyond  the  wide  prairies.  Those 
sturdy  forebears  of  yours  were  pioneers,  and 
"  you  are  pioneers.  The  only  difference  is  that 
they  were  trying  to  conqvier  and  settle  a 
wilderness.  You  are  trying  to  improve  and 
develop  the  resoxorces  of  that  original  wilder- 
ness— the  resources  that  our  forefathers 
thought  were  Inexhaustible — and  you  are 
trying  to  do  It  for  a  pyramiding  number  of 
people  who  are  more  dependent  on  those  re- 
sources than  ever  before. 

In  many  ways,  your  pioneering  Job  is  more 
difficult  than  the  pioneering  Job  in  the  1890's. 
Certainly  It  has  become  more  complex.  Cer- 
tainly the  competition  for  our  resources — 
land,  water,  space,  and  other  n.itural  re- 
sources— is  much  keener.  Certainly  the  cost 
Is  greater.  An  ax  and  a  team  and  a  wagon 
and  a  plow  and  a  strong  back  are  no  longer 
enough.  Today's  problems  must  be  met  with 
today's  tools.  We  must  meet  1965  problems 
with  1965  Ideas. 

It  was  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  who  said: 
"Man's  mind  stretched  ^o  a  new  idea  never 
goes  back  to  Its  original  dimensions." 

In  1937,  you  South  Dakota  conservation 
pioneers  stretched  your  minds  to  a  new 
Idea — soil  conservation.  You  persuaded  your 
State  legislature  to  enact  legislation  author- 
izing the  formation  of  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts. You  sparked  the  organization  of  such 
districts.    You  made  them  work. 

You  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  your  ac- 
complishments in  the  past  28  years.  You 
have  built  well;  your  achievements  are  many, 
and  they  are  worthwhile. 

The  progress  you  have  made  and  the  role 
districts  enjoy  did  not  Just  happen.  It  was 
made  to  happen,  by  you  and  your  colleagues 
across  the  land. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  your  many  achieve- 
ments In  South  Dakota  and  that  of  your  col- 
leagues In  every  State — Including  our  two 
new  ones.  Alaska  and  Hawaii — and  our  neigh- 
bors In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
You  know  what  you  have  accomplished  In 
detail  but  I  sometimes  wonder  If  you  realize 
fully  the  terrific  Impact  of  your  activities  on 
the  national  scene. 

F^ature  historians  will  record  the  move- 
ment you  began  in  1937  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  this  land.  Noth- 
ing quite  like  It  ever  happened  In  this  coun- 
try. Starting  with  only  an  idea,  you  caused 
enabling  acts  to  be  passed  in  all  the  States 
and  the  organization  of  local  districts  under 
those  laws  to  sweep  across  the  coxuitry  far 
faster  than  any  other  movement  In  our  agri- 
cultural history. 


More  important  than  the  speed  of  your 
movement  Is  the  fact  that  you  won  almost 
immediate  acceptance.  You  made  soil  and 
water  conservation  household  words.  You 
inspired  and  guided  the  formulation  of  new 
and  related  programs  to  augment  your  orig- 
inal work — such  as  the  small  watershed  and 
Great  Plains  conservation  programs.  You 
persuaded  State  and  local  governments  to 
contribute  financially  to  your  work.  You 
enlisted  the  cooperation  of  nonagricultural 
segments  of  the  community. 

All  this  and  more  in  the  span  of  less  than 
three  decades.  You  have  a  right  to  glory 
in  this  unprecedented  success.  And  the 
temptation  may  be  great  to  let  the  satis- 
faction you  feel  over  a  Job  well  done  de- 
generate into  a  complacent  and  secure  feel- 
ing that  all  is  well  and  we  may  now  rest  for 
awhile  and  consolidate  our  gains  and  carry 
on  much  the  same  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

This,  I  say  to  you,  is  the  very  thing  you 
cannot  and  must  not  do. 

You  attained  your  position  by  refusing  to 
accept  the  status  quo,  by  refusing  to  fear 
change,  by  ever  pushing  forward.  If  you 
stalled,  it  was  only  for  a  moment  until  you 
could  either  go  over  or  around  the  obstacle 
or  push  it  out  of  the  way. 

For  of  one  thing  we  can  always  be  sure: 
Change,  constant  change,  is  as  certain  as 
death  and  taxes.  Times  change,  and  swiftly, 
and  those  who  would  maintain  their  posi- 
tion of  leadership  and  discharge  their  re- 
sponsibilities must  change  with  the  times. 
Time  does  not  stand  still.  Needs  do  not 
remain  the  same.  Problems  alter.  New  so- 
lutions develop.  To  stand  still  Is  eventually 
to  turn  back. 

It  would  be  foolish  Indeed  to  believe  that 
the  problems  of  conservation  districts  are 
exactly  the  same  today  as  they  were  in  1937 — 
or  that  the  solutions  to  them  are  the  same, 
or  that  farming  and  ranching  have  not 
changed,  or  that  the  social  pattern  of  our 
population  Is  the  same  as  it  was. 

At  Kansas  City,  Marion  Monk,  the  presi- 
dent of  your  national  association,  said  this: 
"It  is  Incumbent  on  your  national  associa- 
tion to  look  beyond  the  events  and  pro- 
grams now  current  to  the  probable  needs 
and  developments  of  the  years  ahead,  not 
only  in  terms  of  the  resources  Involved,  but 
in  terms  of  districts  as  seiviceable  units 
of  government." 

At  an  area  meeting  recently  In  Georgia, 
President  Monk  said:  "It  is  Incumbent  on 
you  and  I  as  progressive  district  officials  to 
look  ahead  In  our  resource  conservation  work 
in  each  of  our  districts.  It  Is  true,  but  it  Is 
not  enough,  to  say  that  everyone  has  an 
Interest  In  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources. It  has  been  natural  during  the 
first  25  years  of  the  District  program  that 
only  farmers  and  ranchers  signed  petitions 
to  organize  districts,  or  were  elected  as  dis- 
trict supervisors,  and  that  district  programs 
concentrated  chiefly  on  erosion  control  and 
water  retardation  on  farms  and  ranches." 

Let  me  quote  President  Monk  again :  "One 
of  the  products  of  this  quarter  century  of 
emphasis  on  soil  and  water  conservation  is 
that  the  urban  interests  have  also  become 
aware  of  their  own  large  stake  in  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  and  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  uneasy  about  a  program  that 
concentrates  primarily  on  soil  and  water 
conservation  on  farm  and  grazing  lands. 
The  conservation  program  of  the  next  quar- 
ter century  will  have  to  give  the  appropriate 
amount  of  attention  to  the  conservation  of 
all  natvu-al  resources.  The  Interests  of  the 
city  man,  the  Industrialists,  the  sportsman, 
the  recreationlsts,  will  demand  attention, 
side  by  side,  with  the  continuing  demands 
of  the  farmer  and  rancher. 

"These  social  pressures  are  obviously  be- 
coming so  strong  that  districts,  as  we  know 
them,  will  soon  have  to  make  a  major  deci- 
sion.    We  must  either  broaden  our  programs 


and  our  interests  so  that  they  can  truly  serve 
as  the  local  conservation  operating  agency 
for  all  the  various  groups  in  the  American 
society,  or  we  can  expect  to  see  the  Federal 
and  State  legislatures  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishing and  financing  of  other  local  conser- 
vation agencies  that  will  concern  themselves 
with  all  the  natural  resources  that  we  have 
ignored  in  our  district  work  in  the  past; 
that  is,  forests,  wildlife,  city,  and  industrial 
water  supplies,  recreation,  and  wilderness 
areas.     As  I  see  it,  we  have  no  choice." 

Those  are  words  of  your  president,  Marion 
Monk,  and  they  are  words  of  foresight  from 
a  man  who  sees  the  whole  picture  as  well 
as  his  own  local  one. 

A  rural  and  limited  soil  conservation  con- 
cept will  no  longer  sxiffice  in  a  society  that 
has  become  increasingly  urban,  a  society  in 
which  the  Interests  of  the  users  of  resources 
has  become  equal  to  that  of  the  owners  of 
resources. 

This  increasing  urbanization  may  not  be 
as  apparent  here  as  it  is  in  some  parts  of  our 
Nation,  but  you  are  aware  of  the  trend,  just 
as  you  are  aware  of  the  lessening  numbers 
and  influence  of  rural  people — even  on  the 
basis  of  representation  in  your  State  legis- 
latures and  the  Congress.  Do  you  realize, 
for  example,  that  40  percent  of  the  Congress 
is  from  the  Northeastern  States?  And  you 
may  have  heard  that  the  California  Legisla- 
ture Just  passed  a  law  authorizing  local  gov- 
ernments to  create  agriculture  preserves  and 
contract  with  landowners  to  limit  land  use 
to  agricultural  purposes. 

In  signing  this  bill.  Gov.  Pat  Brown  said: 
"California's  continuing  growth  has  already 
caused  the  loss  of  much  prime  agricultural 
land  as  our  urban  areas  leapfrog  into  the 
surrounding  countryside.  The  result  has 
been  unsightly  urban  sprawl,  high  costs  for 
community  services,  and  destruction  of  pro- 
ductive agricultural  resources." 

As  cities  enlarge,  serious  problems  of  land- 
use,  erosion,  sedimentation,  pollution,  recre- 
ation, Eind  the  like  spring  up  around  urban 
areas.  This  is  a  whole  new  series  of  major 
conservation  problems  affecting  large  num- 
bers of  people  that  simply  did  not  exist  a 
few  years  ago. 

These  are  problems  demanding  solution, 
and  the  demands  come  from  the  urban 
society  that  Is  now  In  the  majority,  that  now 
decides  what  programs  we  shall  have.  Includ- 
ing conservation,  and  how  much  financial 
help  they  shall  receive.  And  these  people, 
as  I  have  said,  are  looking  at  the  picture 
from  the  standpoint  of  resource  users. 

The  late  Adlal  Stevenson  capsuled  the 
changing  scene  when  he  said:  "There  is  a 
new  America  every  morning  when  we  wake 
up.  It  is  upon  us  whether  we  will  It  or  not. 
This  new  America  is  the  sum  of  many  small 
changes — a  new  subdivision  here — a  new 
school  there — a  new  industry  where  yester- 
day there  had  been  vacant  swampland- 
changes  that  add  up  to  a  broad  transforma- 
tion in  our  lives.  Our  task  is  to  guide  these 
changes,  for  though  change  is  inevitable, 
change  for  the  better  is  a  full-time  Job" 

To  meet  unlimited  demands  on  our  lim- 
ited resources  we  must  have  Intensive  man- 
agement of  resourced.  We  must  maintain  a 
productive  agriculture.  We  must  give  in- 
creasing attention  on  the  development  and 
better  use  of  existing  resources. 

Producers  and  consumers — rural  and  ur- 
ban people — owners  of  resources  and  user« 
of  resources — must  be  intimately  Involved 
In  resource  management.  The  people  them- 
selves must  share  in  the  work. 

How  is  this  job  to  be  done  In  the  futvire? 
Who  will  do  it? 

These,  my  friends,  are  questions  you  must 
think  about  seriously — perhaps  more  serious- 
ly than  any  single  thing  you  have  contem- 
plated In  your  long  conservation  experience. 
There  are  only  two  ways  to  do  tomorrows 
resource  conservation  and  management  Job- 
One  is  to  have  programs  handled  directly  by 
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state  and  Federal  agencies.  The  other  is  to 
keep  the  Job  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of 
the  community,  with  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies in  assisting  roles. 

We  can  all  agree  that  the  principle  of  local 
responsibility  and  control  is  the  desirable 
system.  The  other  system  would  work,  but 
what  might  happen  to  our  society  in  the 
process?  What,  for  example,  might  happen 
to  our  concept  of  private  property?  What 
might  happen,  indeed,  to  our  democratic 
form  of  government?  Dictatorships  may  be 
efficient,  but  who  wants  one? 

What  is  needed  to  do  the  Job? 

You  know  the  answer.  What  is  needed 
is  an  organization  that  is  legally  authorized 
to  do  the  total  resource  conservation  and 
development  Job,  one  that  involves  both 
rural  and   urban   people. 

The  nearest  thing  we  have  to  that — note 
I  said  nearest — is  today's  soil  and  water  con- 
servation district.  But  it  isn't  enough.  It 
doesn't  quite  fill  the  bill.  It  must  undergo 
some  changes.  It  must  be  broadened  and 
strengthened.  It  must  have  some  new 
authorities. 

Changes  must  be  made  If  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts  are  to  have  a  prom- 
inent role  in  resource  programs  of  the  future. 

If  changes  are  not  made,  then,  as  Marion 
Monk  has  said:  "The  Federal  and  State  leg- 
islatures will  provide  for  the  establishing 
and  financing  of  other  local  conservation 
agencies  that  will  concern  themselves  with 
all  the  natural  resources." 

You  may  not  realize  how  much  this  has 
been  happening  in  recent  years.  In  1962 
there  were  more  than  8,000  natural  resource 
districts  In  the  Nation.  These  Include  soil 
and  water  conservation,  irrigation,  drainage, 
park  and  recreation,  and  water  supply  dis- 
tricts. Since  1954,  when  the  small  water- 
shed program  started,  more  than  700  new 
special-purpose  districts  have  been  created 
to  carry  out  the  local  aspects  of  this  program. 
Of  these,  more  than  400  are  completely  in- 
dependent of  regular  soil  and  water  con- 
servation districts. 

Why  were  these  special -purpose  districts 
established? 

They  were  created  under  new  legislation 
because  the  existing  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation districts  did  not  have  the  powers 
thought  necessary  to  carry  out  watershed 
projects,  and  they  did  not  seek  those  powers. 

I  believe  you  will  grant  these  things: 

1.  That  our  conservation  problems  are 
greater  and  more  complex  than  ever. 

2.  That  they  concern  urban  people  directly 
now  more  than  ever. 

3.  That  entirely  new  conservation  prob- 
lems have  developed  that  are  related  to  our 
population  growth  and  the  expansion  of 
cities. 

4.  That  conservation  work  must  be  done 
under  local  direction  and  control,  by  par- 
ticipation of  the  people,  both  urban  and 
rural,  and  not  by  Government  decree  under 
Government  direction. 

If  you  are  still  with  me,  then  you  must  go 
one  step  further.  You  must  agree  that  the 
soil  and  water  conservation  district  can  be 
the  perfect  instrument  for  the  conservation 
Job  of  today  and  tomorrow  if  it  is  broadened 
and  strengthened. 

What  broadening  and  what  strengthening? 
Now  we  are  down  to  the  meat  in  the  coconut. 
Now  we  are  up  there  in  the  wide  blue  yonder. 
Admittedly,  this  is  an  area  in  which  nobody 
has  many  of  the  answers.  But  we  must  find 
those  answers,  and  find  them  soon.  Let  us 
speculate  about  a  few.  And,  mind  you,  this 
Is  speculation. 

State  soil  and  water  conservation  district 
laws  would  require  amendment — extensive 
amendment  In  many  States. 

Districts  would  need  additional  authorities 
to  cover  the  entire  natural  resource  field. 

Districts  would  have  to  represent  all  the 
people  of  the  community — not  Just  the  rural 
people.    This  could  mean  enlargement  and 


expansion  of  district  charters  to  provide  for 
representation  on  the  governing  body  of  all 
community  interests.  It  could  mean  elec- 
tion by  all  the  people  of  such  governing 
bodies.  It  could  mean  the  right  of  eminent 
domain.  It  could  mean  coordination  of 
rural,  urban,  and  suburban  land-use  plan- 
ning. It  could  mean  new  and  additional 
kinds  of  technical  help.  It  could  mean  dis- 
trict staffs  and  payrolls  and  budgeting.  It 
could  put  district  boards  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, say,  as  school  boards. 

Does  this  speculation  startle  you?  I'm 
sure  it  does  not  because  you  don't  spook 
easily.  If  you  did,  districts  would  have  fallen 
by  the  wayside  long  ago.  This  is  some  of  the 
stuff  that  you  must  face  up  to  as  you  make 
the  hard  decisions  about  your  future  role  in 
this  great  work  In  which  you  have  pioneered 
for  nearly  three  decades. 

As  I  said,  you  are  still  pioneers.  Once  a 
pioneer,  always  one.  Now  you  must  break 
new  ground.  Now  you  must  move  out  again, 
and  point  the  way. 

No  one  knows  this  Job  as  you  do.  You 
have  had  the  experience.  You  have  the  un- 
derstanding. You  appreciate  its  importance 
to  all  America  and  all  her  citizens.  You 
have  demonstrated  the  zeal  for  public  serv- 
ice in  this  field.  You  have  given  unselfishly 
of  your  time,  your  energies,  and  yes,  of  your 
pocketbook  for  a  Job  that  has  as  its  only  re- 
ward the  satisfaction  of  serving  your  fellow 
man  and  those  who  come  after  you. 

It  would  be  nice  if  you  really  had  a 
choice.  But  the  probabilities  are,  as  Marion 
Monk  has  said,  that  districts  only  have  the 
choice  of  growth  if  you  broaden  your  work, 
or  gradual  decline  if  you  don't;  to  grow  or 
shrivel — that  is  the  choice. 

"Man's  mind  stretched  to  a  new  idea  never 
goes  back  to  its  original  dimensions." 

How  true.  The  ideas  and  dreams  of  men 
spread  far  and  wide  and  have  Infinite 
capacity  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Ideas 
and  dreams  do  not  become  realities  unless 
the  men  who  believe  In  them  fight  for  them, 
and  work  for  them. 

Nothing  Just  happens.  Things  happen 
because  men  of  vision  and  will  and  deter- 
mination make  them  happen. 

You  are  men  of  vision,  men  of  will  and 
determination. 

You  have  dared  to  dream  and  you  have 
had  the  courage  to  fight  for  your  dreams,  to 
make  them  come  true. 

But  the  Job  you  started  nearly  30  years  ago 
isn't  done.  The  hardest  part  Is  ahead  because 
the  Job  has  changed.  It  has  become  more 
complex. 

You  can't  turn  back.  You  can  only  move 
ahead. 

Days  of  decision  are  at  hand. 

Growth  through  broadening  your  purpose 
and  strengthening  your  authorities  to  cope 
with  today's  problems  in  a  rapidly  urban- 
izing society. 

Or  stand  pat,  business  as  usual — and 
shrivel. 

That  is  the  decision. 

I  know  you  will  make  the  right  decision 
because  you  love  this  land  more  than  any 
group  in  America.  And  you  have  proved 
your  love,   through  dedicated  action. 

I  know  you  will  make  the  right  decision 
because  you  realize  the  Job  is  too  vital  to  the 
future  of  America  to  be  turned  over  to  In- 
experienced hands. 

Your  descendants  will  bless  you  always 
for  what  you  have  done.  They  will  bless 
you  even  more  for  what  you  do  in  the  future. 


COLUMBUS  DAY,  1965 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  a  year  ago  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  active  in  proclaiming  support 
for  making  Coliunbiis  Day  a  national 
holiday.  Today,  however,  interest  in 
this   legislation   seems   to   be   lagging. 


Yet,  in  light  of  the  recently  enacted  re- 
visions of  our  immigration  system,  it  is 
especially  appropriate  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
now — in  this  session  of  Congress.  For, 
just  as  we  have  now  acknowledged 
through  much-needed  reform  of  our  im- 
migration laws,  the  invaluable  contribu- 
tions of  those  coming  to  our  Nation,  so 
we  should  likewise  give  the  deserved  rec- 
ognition through  designation  of  October 
12  as  Columbus  Day  to  the  man  whose 
undavmted  heroism  and  courage,  whose 
dream  of  exploration  resulted  in  his 
coming  to  this  country,  and  the  great 
discovery  and  subsequent  blessings  in 
which  we  all  share.  The  question  of 
whether  Leif  Erikson  preceded  him  is 
not  vital.  There  is  enough  glory  for 
both  of  them. 

The  observance  of  the  birthday  of 
Christopher  Columbus  causes  us  to  reflect 
upon  the  impact  which  he  and  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  freedom-seeking  men  born 
in  other  lands  have  had  upon  our  lives. 
It  was  his  pursuance  of  a  vision,  his  wis- 
dom and  ideals,  and  his  perseverance 
which  gave  impetus  in  the  development 
of  our  Nation  on  the  cornerstones  of 
freedom  and  independence. 

I  do  hope  that  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  may  again  con- 
sider the  matter  and  the  Congress  will 
support  the  legislation  necessary  to  es- 
tablish October  12  as  a  national  holiday, 
which  I  have  cosponsored,  so  that  the 
memory  of  Columbus  may  be  commem- 
orated throughout  the  entire  covmtry 
just  as  it  is  today  in  some  States  and 
some  communities  including  our  own 
where  a  colorful  parade  on  Fifth  Avenue 
in  Manhattan,  New  York  City,  today 
marks  the  473d  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World. 

Italians  can  be  proud  of  Columbus.  I 
am  going  to  New  York  to  help  with  the 
parade. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
473  years  ago  Christopher  Columbus  and 
his  3  ships  and  120  men  reached  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Few  men  have 
fought  so  stubbornly  for  their  ideas  or 
have  faced  so  many  obstacles  in  attempt- 
ing to  carry  them  out.  He  fought  pov- 
erty, ridicule,  disappointment,  ingrati- 
tude, and  even  treachery,  but  finally  he 
prevailed.  His  triumph  was  far  more 
than  a  personal  victory ;  it  was  a  triumph 
for  all  civilization. 

That  is  true  regardless  of  whether  Lelf 
Erikson  or  anyone  else  came  ahead  of 
Columbus.  As  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  said,  there  is  certainly 
enough  credit  to  go  around  so  that  all 
the  early  explorers  can  share  in  it. 

Every  American  schoolboy  is  familiar 
with  the  difficulties  Columbus  encoun- 
tered in  the  preparation  of  the  journey 
and  during  the  trip  itself.  The  financial 
and  physical  problems  were  serious. 
Even  more  troublesome,  however,  wa# 
the  fact  that  Columbus  was  gambling 
not  only  his  future  but  his  life  and  the 
lives  of  those  who  accompanied  him  in 
his  efifort  to  prove  some  concepts  which 
were  dismissed  as  absurd  by  most  people 
of  his  day. 

Today  our  Nation  also  faces  a  future 
that  is  both  challenging  and  uncertain. 
We,  too,  will  need  all  the  courage  and 
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wisdom  we  possess  If  we  are  to  move  for- 
ward and  bring  new  understanding  to  a 
troubled  world.  Like  Columbus,  we 
must  continue  to  fight  for  our  ideals  and 
the  fundamental  principles  in  which  we 
believe.  In  his  tradition  we  must  strive 
to  bring  to  all  mankind  a  better  world. 
Today  the  need  for  men  of  his  courage 
and  sense  of  punx)se  is  greater  than  ever 
before.  In  the  nuclear  age  in  which  we 
live  the  question  is  no  longer  whether  a 
few  will  succeed  or  fail  but  whether  all 
civilization  will  perish  or  prevail. 

It  is  appropriate  today  not  only  to 
honor  Columbus  as  a  man  of  vision  and 
inspiration  but  also  to  pay  tribute  to  his 
native  land.  We  are  in  Italy's  debt  not 
only  for  the  achievements  of  Columbus 
but  also  for  the  many  Italians  who  have 
come  to  the  United  States,  made  signifi- 
cant economic,  cultural,  and  political 
contributions  to  the  development  of  our 
country.  Today  there  are  some  12  mil- 
lion Americans  of  Italian  descent  here 
and  we  are  proud  of  their  achievements. 
The  Governor  of  my  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, John  Volpe,  is  of  Italian  back- 
ground and  he  has  proved  himself  a  man 
of  courage  and  foresight.  My  New 
England  colleague,  John  Pastore,  has 
proved  himself  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Un- 
questionably we  are  a  better  Nation  be- 
cause of  the  contribution  of  Governor 
Volpe,  Senator  Pastore,  and  others  of 
similar  background. 

There  is  a  lesson  for  us  all  in  the 
achievements  of  Columbus.  He  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  personal  comfort  and 
to  risk  life  itself  to  defend  a  concept  in 
which  he  believed.  Today  all  who  would 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  hiunan  liberty 
must  be  of  equal  courage  and  commit- 
ment. 


his  letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Perrysburg,  Ohio. 

Senator  Ralph  Yarborough. 
U.S.  Senate, 
WashiJigtcm.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Senator:  Although  thousands  of 
us  men  and  women  who  served  our  country 
since  the  Korean  war  have  not  been  under 
direct  fire  from  any  enemy  or  won  any  as- 
saults our  mission  was  still  a  success.  We 
were  deployed  where  we  were  needed — aU 
over  the  world — and  our  Job  was  the  preven- 
tion of  war.  We  faced  our  enemy  wherever 
he  showed  his  face  and  our  willingness  to 
confront  him  sometimes  defeated  him. 

After  our  discharge  some  of  us  wanted  to 
better  ourselves  and  we  turned  to  college 
for  this.  But  a  battle  uone  of  us  fully  real- 
ized was  the  steadily  rising  cost  of  tuition 
and  books.  The  Government's  national  de- 
fense loan  Is  issued  mostly  to  education  and 
engineering  students.  What  is  left  over  is 
divided  between  business,  liberal  arts,  medi- 
cine and  whatever  else  students  were  major- 
ing in  for  a  degree.  Bank  loans  are  avail- 
able but  who  wants  to  be  paying  for  their 
education  10  years  after  graduation?  This 
Is  the  time  money  Is  needed  for  buying  homes 
and  raising  families. 

Speaking  for  thousands  of  cold  war  sol- 
diers I  want  to  wish  you  luck. 

Earl  F.  Phipps. 


COLD    WAR    VETERAN    WRITES    OP 
NEED  FOR  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
although  the  techniques  and  form  of 
military  service  have  changed  during  re- 
cent years,  the  one  thing  that  can  be 
said  for  any  veteran  of  the  cold  war 
period  is  that  he  returned  to  civilian  life 
with  his  mission  accomplished. 

The  cold  war  servicemen  are  poised 
around  the  world  ready  to  raise  their 
arms  in  defense  of  our  freedom,  and 
when  they  return  to  civilian  life  they 
warrant  the  same  considerations  that 
other  veterans  have  been  given  in  our 
history,  in  the  form  of  a  cold  war  GI  bill. 

The  hardships  of  pursuing  education 
without  assistance  after  sacrificing  2  to 
4  years  in  military  service  were  recently 
brought  to  light  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Elarl  P.  Phipps  of  Perrysburg,  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  passed  this 
bill  by  a  vote  of  more  than  4  to  1.  It 
has  become  bosged  down  and  sat  upon  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. I  hope  that  in  the  closing  days  of 
this  session  of  Congress,  the  House  will 
have  heart  enough  to  loosen  up  and  let 
the  veterans  have  the  opportunity  to  go 
to  school. 

To  illustrate  the  plight  of  Mr.  Phipps 
and  thousands  of  cold  war  veterans  who 
need  the  cold  war  GI  bill  to  receive  an 
education,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


SENATOR  MOSS  SPEAKS  IN 
LUBBOCK.  TEX. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  October  7.  last  Thursday,  my  good 
friend,  Ted  Moss,  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Utah,  spoke  to  the  In- 
tercity Rotary  meeting  sponsored  an- 
nually by  the  Lubbock  Rotary  Club. 
Nearly  600  Rotarians  drove  from  as  far 
away  as  150  miles  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  to  hear  Senator  Moss  speak  on 
a  subject  he  knows  well:  water.  Earlier 
this  year  the  Senator  from  Utah  spoke 
at  a  water  symposium  held  at  Texas 
Tech.  He  was  asked  to  return  to  Lub- 
bock because  of  the  great  interest  in  his 
subject. 

Senator  Moss  was  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resources  and  also  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  Subcommittee.  In  1960  he 
was  a  member  of  the  delegation  which 
studied  the  relative  water  and  power 
resource  development  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Existing  withdrawals  of  water  in  the 
United  States  are  now  on  the  order  of 
about  300  billion  gallons  a  day  and  will 
be  doubled  by  1980  if  present  trends  con- 
tinue. Our  friends  in  New  York  City 
are  all  too  well  aware  of  the  need  for 
water,  and.  indeed,  all  Americans  should 
be  concerned.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  speech  by  Senator  Moss  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoto, 
as  follows : 

The  Nawapa  Concept 
(Speech  of  Senator  Prank  E.  Moss.  Democrat, 

of  Utah.  Intercity  Rotary  meeting,  Lub- 
bock, Tex.  Oct.  7,  1965) 

I  appreciate  being  Invited  back  to  Lub- 
bock. To  be  asked  to  speak  a  second  time 
in  any  city  Is  always  a  special  honor.  I 
must   say,   however,   that   I    am   constantly 


amazed  at  the  docility  with  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  submit  to  speeches — particularly 
speeches  from  people  in  political  life. 

However,  I  am  always  happy  to  come  to 
Texas.  I  admire  your  State  very  much.  I 
learned  long  ago  never  to  ask  a  person  what 
State  he  Is  from.  If  he  Is  from  Texas,  he 
will  tell  you.  If  he  is  not,  don't  embarrass 
him. 

Also,  there  is  nothing  I  would  rather  do 
than  talk  about  water,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  If  we  do  not  talk  about  it  often 
enough  to  arouse  everybody  to  do  some- 
thing al>out  it  there  will  soon  come  a  time 
when  there  will  not  be  enough  of  it  to  go 
around — and  that  would  be  a  catastrophe 
too  serious  to  contemplate. 

I  am  sure  you  are  all  aware  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  water  shortage  in  the  United 
States.  It  plagues  us  daily  despite  the  fact 
that  5,500  billion  tons  of  water — over  4  bil- 
lion acre-feet — are  precipitated  in  our  coun- 
try every  year.  Of  this,  only  about  30  per- 
cent actually  remains  on  or  under  the  land 
surface  to  supply  our  rivers  and  ground 
water  supplies,  while  the  rest  of  it  evapo- 
rates  into  the  atmosphere. 

One  would  think  that  this  30  percent 
would  be  plenty  for  us.  But  it  is  not.  We 
are  now  diverting  about  300  billion  gallons 
of  water  a  day  for  use  in  Irrigation,  industry, 
and  in  our  homes.  Demands  are  expected 
to  double  by  1980,  soaring  to  almost  600 
billion  gallons  daily,  and  to  triple  by  the 
year  2000,  reaching  almost  900  billion  gal- 
lons per  day.  This  is  close  to  the  average 
annual  runoff  of  all  rivers  in  the  United 
States. 

When  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Water  Resources — on  which  It  was  my 
privilege  to  serve — published  the  results  of  Its 
2-year  study  in  January  1961,  and  outlined 
to  us  the  immensity  of  the  U.S.  water  prob- 
lem, we  suddenly  realized  that  our  water 
crisis  was  not  something  to  be  feared  in  the 
future,  but  that  it  was  already  on  us.  The 
facts  demanded  major  recommendations  and 
action. 

Since  that  time  we  In  the  Congress  have 
been  grinding  out  legislation  to  give  the 
country  some  of  the  tools  it  needs  to  head  off 
the  water  crisis.  We  know  that  we  must  use 
every  tool  at  our  command.  We  must  ex- 
pand water  storage  facilities,  purify  brackish 
and  salt  water,  increase  streamflow  by 
eradication  of  worthless  vegetation,  develop 
and  utilize  underground  water,  control  snow- 
melt,  and  expand  all  phases  of  water  re- 
search. We  are  doing  serious  research  on 
weather  modification  to  induce  precipitation. 
The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
signed  by  President  Johnson  last  week,  sig- 
nals an  heroic  effort  to  purify  and  reuse 
water.  All  of  these  we  must  do — and  at  an 
accelerated  pace. 

As  I  left  Washington  this  morning  there 
was  a  meeting  In  that  great  city  of  engineers, 
scientists,  construction  experts,  and  govern- 
mental representatives  from  65  great  nations 
of  the  earth,  to  discuss  in  a  week-long  sym- 
posium the  problems,  challenges,  and  bene- 
fits of  desalinlzation  of  sea  water  and 
brackish  Inland  water.  Today,  at  2  p.m.. 
they  met  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White 
House  to  hear  a  Texan  exhort  them  to  still 
greater  efforts  as  he  sketched  the  growing 
need  of  fresh  water,  and  the  bright  promise 
attendant  upon  the  achievement  of  depend- 
able, low-cost  desalinlzation.  and  I'm  for 
this,  even  as  President  Johnson  is  for  it. 
Desalinlzation  is  the  hope  of  many  coastal 
areas,  but  this  is  only  one  facet  of  the  water 
picture,  and  a  limited  facet.  We  must  move 
on  other  fronts  too. 

We  must  achieve  optimum  development 
of  what  water  we  have  underground  and 
alx>ve  ground.  We  must  improve  coordina- 
tion Ijetween  Federal,  State,  and  local  activi- 
ties. We  must  work  hard — and  work  to- 
gether.    Population   growth  alone  demands 
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Increased  supply — per   capita   use  makes   it 
Imperative. 

Congress  took  a  giant  step  this  session  In 
Improving  cooperation  between  areas  and 
States  in  water  development  when  we  passed 
a  measure  to  provide  for  water  resource  de- 
velopment and  planning  in  the  United  States 
on  a  river  basin  basis. 

It  is  manifest  that  State  and  regional  lines 
must  be  disregarded  if  water  resource  plan- 
ning is  to  be  fully  efficient.  Water  flows 
downward  by  gravity,  sweeping  over  man- 
designated  boundaries  at  will.  The  fact  that 
we  have  drawn  arbitrary  lines  to  set  one 
State  apart  from  another,  or  one  county 
apart  from  another,  is  of  no  concern  to  a 
river  or  stream  rushing  to  the  sea,  or  a  lake 
which  spreads  out  in  nature's  valley. 

With  water  resource  development  now 
launched  on  a  baslnwlde  basis  in  the  United 
States,  the  next  logical  step  is  importation 
of  water  from  water  surplus  areas  to  water- 
short  areas.  This  is  a  bold  concept,  and  one 
which  will  require  more  imagination  and 
will  and  understanding  and  cooperation  than 
has  been  displayed  so  far. 

There  has  been  stiff  resistknce  to  exporting 
water  from  water  surplus  areas.  This  Is 
natural  and  understandable.  No  one  wants 
to  give  up  something  which  he  holds  valu- 
able. On  the  other  hand  it  is  hard  to  justify 
wasting  away  a  valuable  resource  which  be- 
longs to  all  the  people  when  others  des- 
perately need  it. 

Therefore,  water  Importation  Is  now  be- 
coming a  topic  of  discussion  at  water  parleys 
all  through  the  West.  We  are  beginning  to 
feel  our  way  on  it.  A  close  examination  of 
all  the  signs  and  portents  indicate  that  some 
of  the  objections  to  water  importation  are 
dissolving. 

For  example.  Governors  from  all  of  the 
Western  States  meeting  in  Portland,  Oreg., 
earlier  this  year  unanimously  adopted  a  res- 
olution establishing  a  Western  States  Water 
Council  to  effect  cooperation  in  water  re- 
sources development.  This  resolution  rec- 
ognized the  fact  that  water  problems  in  one 
water  basin  of  the  West  are  water  problems 
of  all  Western  States  and  l>asins.  and  that 
full  integration  may  require  the  removal  of 
water  from  areas  of  water  surplus  to  areas 
of  water  deficiency. 

But  dividing  up  available  water — import- 
ing it  from  where  it  is  to  where  it  isn't — is 
much  wider  than  just  a  western  problem, 
or  even  a  nationwide  problem.  It  is  a  con- 
tlnentwide  problem.  The  most  imaginative 
approach  to  the  water  shortages  in  the 
United  States,  and  our  greatest  hope  of  solv- 
ing our  water  problems  in  a  vast  area  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
from  Canada  to  Mexico  lies,  in  the  bold  new 
concept  which  has  been  called  the  North 
American  Water  and  Power  Alliance.  This 
Is  the  concept  advanced  by  the  Ralph  M. 
Parsons  Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  one  of  the  out- 
standing engineering  and  construction  firms 
In  the  Nation,  and  is  the  concept  that  I  am 
here  today  to  discuss. 

NAWAPA,  as  the  program  has  become 
known,  would  trap  the  wasted  water  of 
Alaska,  the  Yukon  territory,  and  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  channel  it  to  the  Canadian 
plains,  the  Great  Lakes,  all  of  Western 
United  States  and  to  Mexico. 

It  would  l>e  history's  biggest  public  works 
program.  It  would  cost  roughly  $100  billion 
and  it  would  take  30  years  to  build. 

It  would  provide  a  vast  complex  of  canals, 
trenches,  reservoirs,  aqueducts,  lift  pump 
stations,  and  other  waterworks,  including  a 
500-mile-long  Rocky  Mountain  trench  In  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Columbia.  Praser.  and 
Kootenay  Rivers.  Water  for  Irrigation  and 
other  xises  would  be  distributed  from  the 
trench  to  Idaho.  Oregon.  Utah.  Nevada,  Cal- 
ifornia. Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  and  several 
areas  of  old  Mexico.  From  the  proposed 
Pecos  River  Reservoir  water  would  he 
pumped  into  the  Canadian  and  Purgatolre 


Rivers  and  would  t>e  delivered  east  of  the 
Continental  Divide  into  Colorado.  This 
water  would  be  drawn  upon,  also,  by  New 
Mexico.  Texas,  Colorado,  Kansas.  Nebraska, 
and  Oklahoma.  Another  diversion  would 
provide  more  water  for  southern  California. 
NAWAPA  would  also  establish  a  Canadian- 
Great  Lakes  canal  system  which  would  pro- 
vide a  seaway  from  the  Great  Lakes  into  the 
heart  of  Alberta.  Canada,  and  bring  more 
desperately  needed  water  into  the  Great 
Lakes  themselves,  now  at  their  lowest  level 
in  years.  Branching  off  from  the  Canadian- 
Great  Lakes  Canal,  a  barge  canal  would  con- 
nect with  the  Missouri  and  Minnesota  River 
system  to  serve  Montana,  Wyoming,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota.  Nebraska,  and  Iowa. 
The  Columbia  River  Basin  wo\ild  also 
benefit  from  NAWAPA.  The  Bonneville 
Power  Authority  is  presently  hampered  by 
Iremendovis  seasonal  variations,  with  the 
demand  for  power  greatest  In  the  fall  and 
early  winter  when  the  water  is  lowest. 
NAWAPA  would  regulate  the  flow  of  the  Co- 
lumbia in  a  way  which  would  double  the 
firm  power  generating  capacity.  There  also 
would  be  a  series  of  new  hydropower  plants 
developed  along  Snake  River  in  Idaho. 

It  would  also  provide  water  to  recharge 
o\ir  existing  underground  aquifers.  The 
capacity  of  these  underground  storage  areas 
Is  tremendous,  providing  a  reserve  supply  of 
water  to  meet  most  current  needs.  In  many 
sections  of  the  Nation,  people  have  been 
taking  more  water  out  of  these  aquifers  than 
nature  has  t>een  putting  in.  New  sources  of 
water  are  needed  to  recharge  them. 
NAWAPA.  with  its  tremendous  reserves  of 
water  is  an  answer  to  this  pressing  problem. 
So  you  can  see,  the  benefits  from  NAWAPA 
will  spread  out  across  most  of  the"'United 
States,  and  much  of  Canada  and  Mexico. 
In  all,  33  of  our  States  would  benefit  di- 
rectly from  NAWAPA,  including  the  Pan- 
handle of  west  Texas,  and  the  entire  coun- 
try would  benefit  from  its  economic  impact. 
In  Canada,  direct  benefits  would  accrue  to 
seven  Provinces  and  one  territory,  and  three 
of  the  largest  and  most  arid  States  in  old 
Mexico  would  receive  water  of  untold  value. 
It  is  estimated  that  these  developments 
would  produce  an  annual  income  of  $4  bil- 
lion. The  overall  NAWAPA  concept,  fully 
implemented,  would  put  56  million  new  arid 
acres  under  irrigation,  40  million  of  them  in 
the  United  States.  Its  construction  would 
assure  adequate  water  supplies  for  the  next 
hundred  years  or  more. 

As  chairman  of  the  special  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Western  Water  Development, 
established  to  decide  how  to  Implement  the 
NAWAPA  concept,  I  made  several  efforts  in 
1964  to  have  it  considered  by  the  Canadian 
Government,  and  the  Governors  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Provinces  which  would  be  most  di- 
rectly Involved.  I  informed  Secretary  Rusk 
of  the  formation  of  the  special  subcommittee 
to  consider  the  NAWAPA  concept  and  re- 
quested that  the  Government  of  Canada  be 
asked  tq  join  with  the  United  States  in  con- 
ducting a  detailed  engineering  survey  of  the 
project.  The  Canadians  indicated  they  did 
not  wish  to  enter  into  such  a  study.  A  Gov- 
ernor of  British  Columbia,  a  key  Province  in 
the  program,  was  outspoken  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  it. 

Since  that  time,  however,  there  have  been 
some  signs  of  a  softening  of  attitude  on  the 
general  question  of  transporting  water  from 
water-surplus  areas  in  Canada  to  the  United 
States. 

As  an  example,  the  Federal  Governments 
of  Canada  and  the  Province  of  Ontario  have 
now  agreed  to  a  northern  river  water  survey 
to  find  out  whether  waters  now  flowing 
wastefully  into  the  Hudson  Bay  might  be 
diverted  southward. 

Both  Prime  Minister  Lester  B.  Pearson  and 
Premier  John  Robards  have  stressed  that 
water  should  not  be  exported  to  relieve  acute 
VS.  shortages  until  after  Canada's  needs  are 


met — a  most  reasonable  attitude,  of  course. 
The  implication  is  that  it  should  be  ex- 
ported when  Canada's  present  and  futvire 
needs  have  l>een  guaranteed,  in  order  to  sus- 
tain life  in  water-short  areas. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  long  history  of  the 
recognition  of  the  mutual  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  water.  Co- 
operation between  the  two  countries  in  seek- 
ing solutions  to  o\a  joint  water  problems 
dates  t>ack  to  1909,  when  a  boundary  water 
treaty  between  the  two  countries  was  signed 
to  establish  a  procedure  for  settling  ques- 
tions on  our  boundary  waters.  This  was 
followed  in  1912  by  the  establishment  of  the 
International  Joint  Commission.  Since  that 
time  there  have  been  a  series  of  agreements 
dealing  with  matters  ranging  from  tolls  in 
boundary  waters,  to  Great  Lakes  pilotage,  to 
Lake  of  the  Woods  t>oundary  levels,  to  the 
Niagara   diversion. 

Some  time  ago  we  concluded  the  basic 
agreements  which  make  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
More  recently  we  have  seen  otir  common  in- 
terest served  in  the  Canadian-United  States 
Colvunbia  River  Treaty,  signed  last  year  by 
President  Johnson  and  Prime  Minister  Pear- 
son at  the  Peace  Arch  on  the  border  between 
Washington  State  and  British  Colvunbia. 
Even  though  there  are  still  some  problems 
to  be  ironed  out.  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
assures  us  that  the  water  and  energy  re- 
sources of  western  Canada  and  western 
United  States  will  be  utilized  for  all  time 
to  come  for  the  common  good  of  lx>th  coun- 
tries. 

Now  the  drastic  decline  in  the  water 
level  of  the  Great  Lakes  has  brought  our 
two  countries  together  again  in  negotiations 
to  consider  our  rights,  obligations  and  in- 
terests. The  lake  level  problem  has  been 
referred  to  the  International  Joint  Conunis- 
sion  to  find  a  solution — if  one  is  within 
man's  reach. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  speak  at  the  Third 
International  Conference  on  Water  Conserva- 
tion in  Montreal.  Canada,  in  June  of  this 
year.  It  is  significant.  I  believe,  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Parsons  Co.,  were  also  in- 
vited to  the  Conference  and  given  time  to 
explain  in  detail  the  NAWAPA  plan,  with 
special  emphasis  on  tlie  facets  of  it  which 
would  bring  more  water  into  the  Great  Lakes. 

Most  of  the  Conference  was  devoted  to  the 
deterioration  of  water  levels  in  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  system,  and  to  the  steps 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  to  head  off 
disaster. 

By  resolution,  the  Conference  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  single  con- 
tinuing national  authority  to  achieve  a  real 
and  efficient  coordination  of  all  competent 
Government  and  private  agencies  to  work 
out  a  comprehensive  water  management 
policy. 

By  resolution,  the  Conference  also  urged 
the  International  Joint  Conimission  to  pro- 
ceed with  all  dispatch  into  the  already 
authorized  studies  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

And  finally,  by  resolution,  the  Conference 
urged  that  studies  be  undertaken  on  the 
feasibility  of  utilizing  additional  northern 
Canadian  waters  to  augment  the  receding 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

I  was  greatly  heartened  by  the  fact  that 
both  here  in  the  United  States  and  in  Can- 
ada, we  are  beginning  to  consider  the  feasi- 
bility of  importing  water  from  areas  where 
it  is  wasting  away  to  areas  which  are  water 
short.    Discussion  is  the  father  of  action. 

I  was  encouraged,  also,  by  the  fact  that 
this  willingness  to  discuss  mass  transporta- 
tion of  water  from  one  area  to  another  comes 
In  the  country  of  our  neighbor  to  the  north 
with  whom  we  have  a  well-established 
mutuality  of  interest,  and  a  long  history  of 
the  fair  and  Just  recognition  of  the  valid 
rights  of  each. 

Since  my  J\ine  appearance  in  Canada,  I 
have  Introduced  a   resolution  in  the  UjS. 
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Senate  which  declares  it  to  be  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  refer  to  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission the  subject  of  the  North  American 
Water  and  Power  Alliance  with  instructions 
that  the  concept  be  fully  studied  and  that  a 
detailed  engineering  survey  be  conducted  on 
it.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  PiU-liament  of 
Canada  will  pass  a  like  resolution  directed 
to  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

The  International  Joint  Commission  is  the 
logical  International  agency  to  make  a  study 
of  the  NAWAPA  concept.  There  is  ample 
precedent  for  referring  the  concept  to  it  with 
the  request  that  an  engineering  study  be 
made. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  the  difficulties  of 
getting  the  Canadian  Parliament  to  pass 
such  a  resolution.  The  Parliament  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  various 
Provinces,  just  as  our  Congress  is  composed 
of  representatives  of  our  various  States,  and 
Provincial  Governments  with  valuable  water 
resources — or  any  other  kind  of  natural  re- 
sources— are  naturally  anxious  to  conserve 
their  assets. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  water  short 
Provinces  In  the  great  plains  of  Canada 
Just  as  there  are  water  short  areas  In  the 
Great  Plains  and  elsewhere  In  the  United 
States.  We  are  already  working  hand  In 
hand  on  our  mutual  problem  of  the  drastic 
water  shortiige  In  the  Great  Lakes.  Surely 
this  is  good  brickwork  for  the  larger  study 
of  our  continentwlde  problems.  We  must 
take  these  facts  and  make  the  most  of  them. 

For  years  Canada  and  the  United  States 
I  have  enjoyed  the  world's  greatest  economic 
trade  relationship.  Regardless  of  what  may 
be  happening  in  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
our  economic  cooperation  has  remained  un- 
changed and  mutually  advantageous.  Can- 
ada has  continued  to  need  and  seek  U.S. 
n^arkets  and  U.S.  investments  for  Canadian 
economic  growth.  The  United  States  has 
continued  to  need  and  seek  Canadian  re- 
sources, and  they  have  become  the  most  sig- 
nificant single  foreign  ingredient  In  our  econ- 
omy. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  we  must 
move  closer  together  in  the  development  of 
all  of  our  unused  water  resources.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  shortage  of  water  any- 
where Is  equal  only  to  man's  Inability  to 
manage  water  resources  that  are  available. 
There  could  not  be  a  truer  statement  about 
the  water  resources  of  the  North  American 
Continent.  There  Is  no  reason  to  have  a 
water  shortage  anywhere  here — whether  In 
America's  great  Southwest  of  which  Texas 
Is  a  part,  or  in  the  Canadian  prairie  prov- 
inces— if  we  develop  to  our  mutual  advan- 
tage all  of  the  water  available  to  us. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  In  our  traditional  spirit  of  friend- 
ship ard  cooperation,  can  work  out  ways  to 
develop  our  continentwlde  water  resources  to 
the  mutual  advantage  of  both  of  us — and 
without  neglecting  the  needs  or  interests  of 
either  one  of  us. 

It  will  not  be  easy — but  I  think  we  can 
do  It.  I  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  late  John 
P.  Kennedy's  Inaugural  address.  After  point- 
ing up  the  problems  that  there  were  to  solve, 
he  said  simply   "Let  us  begin." 


WILLIAM  MATHEW  BURNETT:  AN 
OUTSTANDING  TEXAS  JUDGE  AND 
LEADER— A  NOTABLE  CITIZEN 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
one  of  the  finest  men  in  this  Nation  ever 
to  serve  as  a  county  judge  was  Judge  Will 
Burnett,  of  Hays  County,  Tex.  Judge 
Will  Burnett  looked  more  like  Will  Rogers 
in  appearance  than  any  other  man  I  have 
ever  known.  He  served  in  the  difflcult 
days  of  the  great  depression  when  people 


turned  to  their  local  governments,  often 
the  counties,  for  aid  when  there  was  no 
money  for  taxes,  for  food,  for  medicine, 
for  schools,  for  the  sustaining  of  life 
itself. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Judge 
Burnett  when  he  was  county  judge  of 
Hays  County  in  the  early  days  of  that 
great  depression,  and  I  was  a  young  as- 
sistant attorney  general  for  our  State 
of  Texas,  serving  with  the  late  Judge 
James  V.  Allred.  On  the  basis  of  our 
working  closely  together  at  that  time,  we 
remained  fast  friends  for  more  than  30 
years  and  worked  together  government- 
ally  and  politically  during  this  time.  In 
every  political  contest  in  which  I  engaged 
he  was  a  strong  ally,  a  valued  friend,  a 
trusted  counselor.  His  wit  and  wisdom 
enriched  our  democratic  endeavors. 

During  all  the  time  of  my  acquaintance 
with  Judge  Burnett,  I  have  never  en- 
countered a  man  who  was  more  genuine, 
capable,  or  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  then  this  hardy,  witty,  rough,  and 
ready  rancher,  jud?e  of  Hays  County, 
with  his  Will  Rogers  wit,  his  range 
similes,  and  his  great-hearted  genuine 
concern  for  people.  His  range  life  did 
not  dull  his  sensitivity  for  people  in  dis- 
tress. 

Judge  Burnett  was  a  credit  to  the 
bench,  and  a  credit  to  my  State  of  Texas 
through  all  the  years  of  his  life,  and 
with  his  death,  the  cause  of  progress  has 
suffered  an  irreplaceable  loss. 

In  the  Hays  County  Citizen  of  Septem- 
ber 1.  1965,  numerous  tributes  to  this 
fine  gentleman  were  published  in  honor 
of  his  outstanding  life.  This  newspaper 
is  one  of  the  finest  weeklies  in  my  home 
State  of  Texas,  and  its  editor,  Bob  Bar- 
ton, Jr..  is  an  outstanding  man  in  the 
field  of  journalism.  With  the  editing 
done  by  Mr.  Barton,  and  the  fine  writing 
by  Carolyn  Chandler,  Jack  Major,  Dot 
Moore,  and  John  Moore,  as  well  as  the 
article  by  Bob  Barton,  Jr.,  himself,  this 
is  an  outstanding  tribute  to  Judge  Will 
Burnett. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached articles  from  this  issue  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  along 
with  the  letters  of  tribute  which  appear 
on  page  8  of  this  newspaper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Hays  County  Citizen. 
Sept.  1,19651 

Judge  Will  Burnett — His  Death  Marks 
THE  End  op  an  Era 

In  searching  for  adjectives  to  characterize 
Judge  Will  Burnett,  several  came  to  mind: 
genuine — for  there  was  not  one  lota  of  pre- 
tense or  sham  about  the  Judge;  compassion- 
ate— he  seemed  to  have  an  Innate  under- 
standing of  and  sympathy  for  the  underdog; 
loyal — he  was  consistently  faithful  to  his 
principles,  his  friends  and  his  family;  cour- 
ageous— on  all  issues  Important  to  him  he 
took  a  stand  boldly  and  proudly  for  what 
he  considered  to  be  right,  and  let  the  chips 
fall  where  they  would;  independent — every- 
one knew,  or  soon  learned,  that  the  Judge 
would  let  no  man  call  the  tune  for  him. 

Many  other  adjectives  occurred  to  me — 
reasonable,  witty,  persevering,  gracious,  gen- 
erous, forthright — and  they  all  seemed  ap- 
propriate, yet  none  of  them  seemed  adequate. 

Next  I  turned  to  a  consideration  of  the 
catises.  institutions  and  principles  dearest  to 
the  heart  of  the  judge,  and  I  realized  that 


any  attempt  to  list  them  In  the  order  of  their 
Importance  to  him  was,  for  me.  impossible. 
There  was  his  church.  He  took  great  pride 
In  the  history  and  tradition  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  was  thoroughly  familiar  with 
both,  from  its  founding  In  England  during 
the  Reformation  to  the  present.  Having 
been  a  lay  reader  In  the  church  for  many 
years,  he  could  recite  much  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  from  memory,  and  most  of 
his  numerous  public  speeches  were  embel- 
lished with  quotations  from  that  book.  He 
was  very,  very  tolerant  of  other  denomina- 
tions and  of  those  of  us  who  differed  with 
him  religiously,  but  I  don't  think  I  ever 
knew  anyone  who  got  more  satisfaction  from 
his  church  than  did  the  Judge. 

There  was  also  politics,  and  with  him  poli- 
tics was  synonymous  with  the  Democratic 
Party.  Few  men  in  this  State  have  given 
longer  or  more  faithful  service  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  than  Judge  Will  Burnett.  He 
was  a  long-time  office  holder  himself  (he 
loved  to  remind  people  that  "Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  I  both  came  Into  office  in  1932 
and  together  we  saved  the  country") ;  but  he 
continued  to  contribute  heavily  In  time, 
effort,  and  money  to  his  party  long  after  his 
office-holding  days  were  over. 

His  greatest  political  idol  was  F.D.R..  and 
his  supply  of  Roosevelt  stories  was  endless. 
The  last  Roosevelt  story  he  told  was  In  the 
hospital  shortly  before  his  death:  "Once  when 
asked  why  the  conservatives  always  seemed 
united  and  the  liberals  divided,  F.D.R.  re- 
marked that  the  answer  was  simple:  There 
are  many  ways  of  going  forward,  but  only 
one  way  of  standing  still." 

Besides  P.D.R.,  there  was  Harry  Truman, 
Adlal  Stevenson,  John  F.  Kennedy,  John 
Kenneth  Galbralth,  and  Ralph  yARBOROUCH 
whom  he  also  counted  as  heroes. 

In  State  Democratic  circles  the  Judge  was 
always  alined  with  the  liberal  faction  of  the 
party.  This  made  him  the  critic  and  op- 
ponent of  the  power  structure  In  Texas,  and 
so  he  was  cut  off  from  many  honors  and 
appointments  which  doubtless  would  have 
been  his  had  he  played  along  with  the 
establishment. 

The  recently  organized  Hays  County 
Democrats  Club  was  to  a  large  extent  the 
result  of  his  initiative  and  his  efforts.  Fu- 
ture meetings  of  that  organization  will  seem 
colorless  and  quiet  without  the  pungent  wit 
and  biting  Jabs  of  the  judge. 

Then  there  was  farming  and  ranching. 
This  was  one  of  his  great  loves,  and  he 
derived  almost  as  much  satisfaction  from 
being  a  farmer-rancher  as  from  being  an 
Episcopalian.  It  was  his  way  of  making  a 
living,  but  It  was  also  to  him  a  way  of  life. 
He  grieved  deeply  because  this  country  was 
allowing  the  family  farm  to  disappear.  He 
believed  that  those  who  love  the  soil  and  are 
close  to  the  earth  give  a  stability  and  a  con- 
tinuity to  this  Nation  which  other  nations 
have  suffered  and  eventually  crumbled  from 
a  lack  of.  This  conviction  led  him,  late  In 
life,  to  become  active  In  the  Farmers'  Union, 
which  is  dedicated  to  preserving  the  small 
family  farm.  Having  become  convinced  that 
the  Farm  Bureau  (the  farm  organization  to 
which  he  originally  belonged)  was  no  longer 
controlled  by  farmers,  but  by  bankers,  doc- 
tors, oil  men,  etc.,  to  whom  farming  was  a 
hobby  and  a  way  to  lose  money.  In  order  to 
count  it  off  their  income  tax,  the  Judge  took 
It  upon  himself  to  organize  the  Farmers'  Un- 
ion In  his  home  area.  Thus  was  established 
the  Plum  Creek  Local  of  the  Texas  Farmers' 
Union,  and  the  Judge  became  Its  first  presi- 
dent. 

His  death  marks  virtually  the  end  of  an 
era  In  Texas  agricultural  history.  How  many 
true  Texas  cattlemen  of  the  old  breed  are 
there  left?  He  had  the  bearing,  the  dress, 
the  language,  the  hardiness  of  the  old  time 
Texas  rancher.  And  he  made  his  way  with- 
out benefit  of  a  single  oil  well.  No  drug- 
store cowboy  was  this  man. 
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There  was  also  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources  which  was  very  dear  to  the  Judge's 
heart.  He  was  an  authority  on  soil  and  water 
conservation.  He  made  it  a  point  to  know 
about  the  subject,  to  keep  Informed  on  the 
latest  problems  and  the  latest  statistics  In 
this  field.  What  is  more  important,  he  cared 
about'  the  problem  and  practiced  what  he 
preached  in  regard  to  conservation.  The 
Judge  traveled  widely  on  his  own  time  and 
at  his  own  expense  to  plead  for  a  stop  to  the 
erosion  of  the  land  and  the  pollution  of  the 
water  of  this  State  and  Nation. 

Books  were  another  great  Interest  which 
the  Judge  had.  He  was  an  avid  book  col- 
lector, but  he  did  more  than  collect  them; 
he  read  them.  His  wife  has  said  that  she 
never  saw  the  Judge  cry  but  twice  in  his 
life — once  when  his  mother  died,  the  other 
time  when  his  books  were  destroyed  by  a 
flood  that  ruined  their  home  on  the  Blanco 
River  several  years  ago. 

The  table  by  his  couch  where  he  rested  was 
always  piled  high  with  books.  I  will  always 
picture  the  Judge  In  my  own  mind's  eye  re- 
clining on  the  couch  by  the  window  where  he 
could  look  out  at  the  hills,  the  trees,  and  the 
river  which  he  loved  so  much,  with  a  book  in 
his  hand  from  which  he  was  eager  to  read 
aloud  a  few  choice  passages  as  I  came  in  the 
door. 

Books  on  chiirch  history,  politics,  and 
nature  were  among  his  favorites,  but  he  read 
widely  in  newspapers  and  magazines  also. 
Harpers,  the  New  Republic,  the  Texas  Ob- 
server, the  TuUa  Herald,  and  the  Hays  County 
Citizen  were  periodicals  which  he  read  re- 
ligiously. Many  a  fine  book  and  article  I 
have  been  led  to  read  because  of  the  Judge's 
recommendation. 

Often  I  marveled  at  how  he  found  time  to 
work  hard  on  his  ranch  and  farm,  be  a  lay 
reader  in  the  church,  be  the  campaign  man- 
ager for  candidates  for  more  than  one  office, 
organize  the  Farmers'  Union,  make  con- 
servation speeches,  attend  meetings  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  Board,  etc.,  and  still  have 
time  to  keep  so  well  informed. 

And  finally  there  was  his  love  for  people. 
I  think  the  Judge  could  have  truthfully  said, 
as  Will  Rogers  did:  "I  never  met  a  man  I 
didn't  like."  He  instinctively  trusted  and 
respected  people;  he  understood  human 
nature  and  made  allowances  for  it.  He 
could  get  on  well  with  all  manner  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  He  was  a  true  gentle- 
man, always  showing  women  the  utmost 
courtesy.  In  all  the  stories  he  told,  I  never 
heard  him  tell  a  vulgar  or  offcolor  one.  He 
showed  particular  gentleness  and  kindness 
to  children,  and  found  them  both  interesting 
and  amusing.  His  grandchildren  were 
among  his  greatest  delights.  My  own  chil- 
dren loved  him  almost  as  much  as  their  lone 
surviving  grandfather. 

Even  his  adversaries  respected  the  Judge. 
He  could  be  a  no-holds-barred  fighter  for 
things  he  believed  in,  but  he  never  stooped 
to  conquer,  and  his  opponents  knew  it.  He 
could  be  brutally  frank  with  people  and 
not  make  them  his  enemies.  He  once  said, 
I  have  told  more  people  to  go  to  hell  and 
gotten  by  with  it  than  any  man  alive."  And 
he  was  not  exaggerating.  I  walked  out  of  a 
meeting  place  behind  the  Judge  one  night 
after  he  had  a  particularly  rough  word  bat- 
tle with  a  longtime  acquaintance  over  an 
lssu3  that  was  important  to  the  Judge. 
Halfway  down  the  aisle  the  Judge  caught  up 
with  his  opponent  of  the  evening.  The  two 
men  shook  hands,  the  Judge  put  his  arm 
around  the  man's  shoulder,  and  calling  him 
by  his  first  name,  said,  "You  didn't  know  a 
damn  thing  20  years  ago,  and  you  haven't 
learned  anything  since."  The  man  laughed 
and  the  two  parted  friends. 

All  my  reflections  and  reminiscences  led, 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  striking 
and  appealing  thing  about  the  Judge  was  his 
attitude  or  outlook.     Here  was  a  man  who 


long  ago  came  to  terms  with  life.  He  met  its 
events  head  on,  assured  that  there  would  be 
some  benefit,  if  not  pleasure,  to  be  gained 
from  every  experience.  And  so  he  was  al- 
ways ready  and  willing  to  take  whatever  life 
had  to  offer,  Including  death,  without  com- 
plaining. 

Dot  Moore. 


[From  the  Hays  County  Citizen,  Sept.  1,  1965) 
Judge  Will  Burnett;  Hays  County's  Icono- 
clast— He  Leaves  Us  This  Legacy 

On  Franklin  Roosevelt: 

"To  me  he  Is  the  epitome  and  the  climax 
of  all  the  great  political  leaders  and  humani- 
tarians who  have  gone  down  through  the 
halls  of  time.  The  world  has  had  many  re- 
formers, from  the  Grachl  brothers  in  Rome 
to  Henry  George  and  his  'I  am  for  men,' 
but  they  have  accomplished  little.  But 
F.D.R. ,  by  the  magic  of  his  voice  and  his  po- 
litical finesse,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  wrote  into  law  most  of  the 
great  social  gains  that  man  has  striven  for 
during  the  past  100  years." 

On  materialism: 

"God  has  given  us  a  bright  and  glorious 
world  to  live  in.  God  has  endowed  us  with 
life  eternal,  for  it  is  stated  in  the  26th  verse 
of  Genesis  that  God  created  man  In  his  own 
image  and  likeness  and  gave  man  dominion 
over  all  the  earth,  so  It  follows  that  we  are 
but  tenants  of  God  while  we  dwell  on  the 
earth,  so  it  measures  not  how  much  money 
we  make  or  how  much  land  we  may  own, 
for  In  the  hour  of  death  and  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, we  give  it  back  to  God  from  whence 
it  came.  As  Ogden  Nash  has  said,  "There  are 
no  pockets  in  a  shroud,"  so  why  let  the  idea 
of  wealth  dominate  our  life." 

On  soil  conservation : 

"If  the  landowner  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sp>onsibllity  for  the  care  of  his  soil  and  water 
and  he  doesn't  make  money  enough  to  do  it, 
and  in  many  cases  he  does  not,  particularly 
on  land  that  needs  the  care  of  the  greatest, 
I  think  that  society  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility to  assist  him  In  the  program.  I 
do  not  think  this  theory  is  socialistic  or  com- 
munistic, but  merely  good  sense. 

"Furthermore,  I  believe  that  if  the  land- 
owner is  unable  or  unwilling  to  put  his  land 
in  proper  state  for  farming  or  grazing,  that 
the  State  should  do  it  for  him  and  the  State 
should  have  the  right  to  see  that  proper 
practices  are  thereafter  maintained.  For  to 
spend  money,  if  necessary  public  money,  on 
private  prop>erty  for  conservation  purposes 
and  then  allow  a  careless  landowner  to  de- 
stroy the  good  work  is  unthinkable." 

On  the  Farmers  Union : 

"The  Farmers  Union  is  dedicated  to  pro- 
mote and  protect  the  family  farm.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  described  the  family  farm  as 
a  farm  family  that  could  make  a  decent 
living  and  he  emphasized  'decent.'  If  we 
lose  the  family  farm  our  agriculture  will  de- 
generate into  the  old  Etiropean  system  of 
peasant  farming  or  to  the  California  system 
of  corporation  farming.  We  of  the  Farmers 
Union  want  neither." 

[Prom   the   Hays   County   Citizen, 
Sept.  1,  1965] 
The  JtTDGE  Wanted  Freedom 
(By  Jack   Major) 
It  was  my  privilege  to  have  been  associated 
with  Judge  Will  Burnett  for  many  years.    I 
feel  I  can  make  a  few  comments  concern- 
ing  "the   Judge"   that   might   Interest   and 
challenge  our   young   people   to  seek   those 
things  that  last,  and  those  things  that  help 
to  make  this  a  better  land  because  we  were 
privileged  to  travel  through  It.    I  find  It  dif- 
ficult to  write  of  this  man  of  so  many  varied 
and  wide  Interests — rancher,  soil  conserva- 
tionist, humorist,  politician  and  churchman 
to  name  but  a  few  of   his  interests.     The 
judge  was  a  man  that  desired  freedom  for 


himself  and  his  fellow  man.  Freedom  from 
ignorance,  from  poverty,  freedom  to  express 
one's  self. 

The  judge  was  a  champion  of  soil  conser- 
vation. He  and  his  twin  brother,  Walter, 
bought  several  thousand  acres  of  worn-out 
cotton  land  near  Golforth.  This  land  was 
badly  washed;  clay  gullies  were  everywhere; 
there  was  little  grass.  The  judge  began  ter- 
racing the  land,  reseeding  native  grasses 
and  building  stock  ponds  to  catch  the  water 
that  before  had  rushed  madly  to  Brushy 
Creek  and  then  to  the  gulf.  Today,  those 
acres  of  prairie  land  are  covered  with  blue- 
stem,  curly  mesquite,  tallow  weed,  and  a 
dozen  other  native  grasses.  The  ponds  or 
lakes  abound  with  bass  and  catfish — all  be- 
cause of  a  man  who  practiced  what  he 
preached. 

Judge  Burnett  never  shot  a  deer.  His 
beautiful  Blanco  River  ranch  protects  hun- 
dreds of  deer  and  wild  turkey.  To  the  hunter 
it  is  like  hunting  game  In  a  zoo. 

To  hear  the  judge  preach  the  Rogation 
Sunday  sermon  was  a  real  treat.  No  one 
could  doubt  his  sincerity  as  he  pleaded  for 
his  fellow  man  to  preserve  and  conserve 
those  things  that  God  has  so  wonderfully 
blessed  us  with. 

Judge  Burnett  loved  children,  and  they 
loved  him.  My  own  children  were  thrilled 
when  that  real  cowboy,  the  raiser  of  big 
steers,  the  wearer  of  the  cowboy  boots,  took 
time  out  to  come  by  and  talk  to  them.  Chew- 
ing gum  and  nickles  were  always  passed  out 
by  the  Judge. 

Judge  Burnett  was  a  "born  politician";  a 
dedicated  public  servant;  a  real  Democrat. 
Devoted  to  a  political  party  he  believed  in, 
he  worked  for  its  candidates  for  public  of- 
fice— provided  those  candidates  truly  repre- 
sented the  Ideals  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
The  Judge  believed  that  "the  little  man"  had 
to  have  representation,  and  he  worked  to 
that  end.  The  judge  fought  for  the  rights 
of  all  men,  the  right  of  equal  opportunity, 
the  right  to  accomplish  by  initiative. 

The  Judge  believed  that  the  ranch  and 
farm  people  needed  an  organization  that 
would  scream  out  the  needs  of  the  family 
farmer  in  high  places  of  government.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  Judge  Burnett,  and  his 
dear  friend  Otto  Graef,  the  Plum  Creek  local 
was  organized,  with  over  a  hundred  ranch 
and  farm  families  banded  together  to  seek 
a  better  way  of  life  for  those  that  loved 
the  farm. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  this:  if  all  of  us 
were  as  dedicated  to  our  church  and  polit- 
ical party  as  the  Judge  was  to  his,  we  would 
never  have  to  fear  those  things  that  cause 
men  to  fear. 

A  narrow  bridge  crosses  a  narrow,  rocky, 
moss-covered  chasm  at  the  approach  to  the 
Burnett  Ranch  on  the  Blanco.  A  tall  tree, 
growing  from  the  foot  of  the  draw  beside 
the  bridge  bears  a  bronze  plaque  with  these 
words  from  one  of  Will  Burnett's  favorite 
hjmins. 

I  visited  the  judge  In  the  hospital  a  few 
days  before  he  died.  His  faith  was  a  thing 
I  shall  never  forget. 

The  poor,  the  needy,  the  friendless,  the 
forgotten,  the  neglected,  we,  the  common 
people,  have  lost  a  champion,  we  have  lost 
a  friend.  We  shall  not  soon  forget  "the 
kindly  judge"  who  counted  us  as  a  friend. 

[Prom   the   Hays   County   Citizen.   Sept.    1, 
1965] 


As 


And  Then  I  Met  the  Judge 
a     kid     I     remember      the     stories 


told  of  the  rugged  individuals  of  the  cattle 
country  and  how  I  wished  I  could  have  lived 
and  been  a  part  of  that  era. 

I  can  visualize  this  man  today  that  was 
pictured  to  me  in  those  stories.  He  was 
slightly  over  6  feet  in  height,  broad  shoul- 
ders, rudded  complexion,  legs  slightly  bowed, 
a    well    worn    "several    gallon"    hat,    a    red 
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bandana  knotted  around  his  neck,  "high 
heeled"  boots,  piercing  eyes  with  a  grim 
smile  on  his  face  and  above  all  he  must  have 
a  six-gun  slung  low  on  his  hips.  You 
could  probably  find  the  remains  of  a  plug 
of  Brown's  Mule  In  his  shirt  pocket  and 
at  least  a  pint  of  "red  eye"  in  his  saddle 
bag. 

This  man  was  always  on  the  side  of  Jus- 
tice regardless  of  the  circumstances.  He 
welcomed  the  company  and  aid  of  men  with 
similar  feelings  but  he  never  avoided  a  bat- 
tle If  allies  were  not  around  when  the  bat- 
tle broke.  He  never  tiu-ned  down  a  friend 
In  need. 

He  earned  his  living  by  the  "sweat  of 
his  brow."  He  never  sought  shelter  from 
a  blizzard  when  his  cattle  needed  protec- 
tion; nor  the  shade  In  the  summer  when 
the  windmill  wouldn't  turn.  As  he  rode  the 
range  he  kept  one  eye  on  the  land  and  the 
other  on  the  sky.  To  the  land  he  looked 
for  the  condition  of  the  grass  and  the  water 
holes  and  to  the  sky  he  looked  for  a  rain 
cloud  that  could  revive  the  grass  and  re- 
plenish the  water  holes. 

He  never  killed  wildlife  for  the  sake  of 
killing  but  only  to  supply  his  needs  for 
survival.  He  was  willing  to  "live  and  let 
live"  and  expected  you  to  grant  him  the 
same  privilege. 

For  most  of  mv  preschool  years  I  kept 
expecting  this  individual  to  show  up  and 
Invite  me  tc  Join  him  for  a  "spell."  After 
entering  school  some  of  my  teachers  began 
undressing  this  man.  I  was  led  to  believe 
this  character  was  gone — and  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned  it  was  a  Jolly  good  thing. 
I  should  turn  my  sights  to  the  man  in 
the  derby  with  the  more  sophisticated  ways 
of  dealing  with  people.  For  the  next  20 
years  I  had  similar  experiences  with  high 
school  teachers,  college  profs,  military  per- 
sonnel, more  college  teachers,  professional 
associates,  and  various  other  friends  and  as- 
sociates. 

I  finally  gave  up  the  physical  features 
(With  some  regrets),  but  I  could  never 
stop  looking  for  this  individual  who  was 
willing  to  fight  for  other  individuals  with 
a  Just  cause  whenever  or  wherever  he  found 
them,  and  was  willing  to  do  battle  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  thought  he  was  right: 
and  for  the  one  who  never  looked  to  see 
If  he  had  an  army  to  back  him  up.  but 
would  do  what  he  could  with  what  he  had. 
After  40  years  I  met  Judge  Will  Burnett 
and  my  faith  In  humanity  was  restored. 

He  was  a  solid  and  reliable  Individual 
with  whom  I  felt  as  secure  with  my  back  to 
him  as  when  face  to  face. 

I  shall  never  walk  the  Blanco  River,  look 
at  a  2-year-old  steer,  a  shrub  cedar,  a  lime- 
stone boulder,  a  eood  native  pasture,  or  a 
lake  of  water  In  the  dry  Southwest  without 
hearing  the  Judge's  voice  saying.  "John, 
what  do  you  think  of  that?" 

(Prom  the  Hays  County  Citizen. 

Sept.  1,   1965) 

Tributes  to  the  Jcoce 

THE  president 

(Written  prior  to  last  year's  barbecue  hon- 
oring the  Judge.) 

Dear  Bob  :  I  dont  know  of  a  more  cheerful 
way  to  spend  my  time  than  to  be  with  you 
as  you  honor  my  old  frlenJ^Judge  Will  Bur- 
nett. 

Only  the  problems  and  the  duties  that  go 
with  this  ofRce  keep  me  from  personally  Join- 
ing with  you  today. 

Judge  Burnett  is  an  honored  Texan  who 
has  served  his  neighbors,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation  with  courage  and  Integrity. 

To  all  of  you  who  pay  your  respects  and 
your  friendship  to  a  good  man.  I  send  my 
warm  and  affectionate  greetings. 
Sincerely. 

Lyndon  Johnson. 


A  senator,  the  senate  of  the  state  or  TEXAS, 

AUSTIN 

Dear  Carolyn:  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  Hays  County  Citizen  Is  planning  a  section 
In  Its  August  25  edition  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Judge  Will  Btirnett.  Judge  was 
a  very  special  Individual,  and  It  Is  fitting  and 
proper  that  he  be  the  subject  of  a  special 
tribute. 

Judge  was  a  colorful  composite  of  rugged 
frontiersman — a  rancher's  rancher,  as  it 
were — an  intellectual  sophisticate.  He  re- 
vered the  simple  things  of  life,  yet  keenly 
felt  and  appreciated  the  subtleties  of  gov- 
ernment and  human  relations.  He  combined 
an  Intense  concern  for  the  needs  of  his  less 
fortunate  fellows  with  a  strong  appreciation 
of  Individual  effort  and  self-reliance.  He  was 
both  idealist  and  realist. 

He  was  a  dedicated  liberal  In  his  zeal  for 
Justice,  brotherhood,  and  progressive  efforts 
at  coping  with  the  problems  of  a  world  grow- 
ing more  congested  and  complex  by  the  day. 
He  was.  at  the  same  time,  a  conservative  In 
his  appreciation  of  personal  effort,  thrift, 
and  Integrity  and  In  his  Impatience  with 
boondoggling  and  waste. 

Judge  was  a  hearty  man — fond  of  good 
food,  good  conversation,  and  good  humor. 
In  a  crowd  he  could  usually  be  spotted  by 
the  appreciative  Will  Burnett  fans  massed 
around  him.    He  was  never  dull. 

Judge  was  cut  from  the  same  cloth  as  Frank 
Doble  and  Will  Rogers,  both  of  whom,  in  my 
opinion,  he  favored  physically  as  well  as 
otherwise.  He  was  a  bit  of  a  maverick  In  an 
era  of  conformity.  He  was  a  man  without 
pretense.  He  had  convictions  and  the  cour- 
age to  express  them. 

There  will  never  be  another  Will  Burnett — 
and  more's  the  pity. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  Richteh. 

his  bishop 

Cathedral  House, 
San  Antonio.  Tex. 

Prom  Will  Burnett's  bishop,  Everett  H. 
Jones : 

"Will  Burnett  was  a  person  who  made  a 
vivid  and  lasting  Impression  on  all  the  per- 
sons he  met.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  see  him 
from  time  to  time  as  I  visited  our  churches, 
and  it  was  very  evident  that  he  was  a  de- 
voted and  sincere  churchman.  He  was  not 
ashamed  to  talk  about  the  Christ  he  served 
and  the  church  he  loved.  The  God  he  found 
In  worship  was  the  same  God  he  found  In 
nature,  especially  In  the  trees  and  hills  of 
Texas. 

"He  bore  his  Christian  witness  to  the  end, 
meeting  his  illness  with  the  same  cheerful 
and  courageous  spirit  with  which  he  met 
other  things.  We  thank  God  for  his  life  and 
Influence,  and  pray  that  he  may  continue  to 
grow  In  His  love  and  service." 

FARMERS    UNION 

Memorial  resolution  adopted  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Texas  Farmers 
Union  in  regular  session  Thursday  July  22. 
1965.  at  Waco.  Tex. 

Wheras  Judge  William  Mathew  Burnett 
has  been  claimed  by  death,  while  serving  as 
president  of  the  Plum  Creek  Farmers  Union, 
as  director  of  district  IV  on  the  State  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Texas  Farmers  Union; 
Whereas  he  worked  diligently  for  the  local 
and  State  organizations,  building  member- 
ship and  serving  as  legislative  representative 
during  the  recent  session  of  the  State  legis- 
lature; 

Whereas  he  devoted  himself  unselfishly 
and  tirelessly  in  accomplishing  the  objectives 
of  Fanners  Union:  Be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Texas  Farmers  Union  unanimously 
express  In  behalf  of  the  State  organization 
these  words  of  tribute  to  Judge  Burnett: 

"Judge  W^llUam  Matthew  Burnett  was  a 
great  farm  leader  and  a  champion  of  causes 


to  Improve  the  lot  of  Texas  farmers,  ranchers, 
and  rural  dwellers.  He  was  a  courageous  and 
stalwart  defender  of  principle  and  gave 
freely  of  this  time  and  energy  In  fighting 
Inequity  and  Injustice.  He  believed  In  peo- 
ple and  opposed  those  who  oppress  them. 
Judge  Burnett  was  a  practical  man  who  had 
vision.  He  was  unwilling  to  leave  this  life 
without  contributing  unselfishly  to  his  com- 
munity and  to  his  fellow  man  everywhere"; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  above  tribute 
be  sent  to  his  widow,  Mrs.  Gatha  Burnett  of 
Wimberley,  with  the  deepest  condolences  of 
the  members  of  the  executive  committee. 

conservationists 

Dear  EnrroR:  Was  glad  to  see  the  tribute 
you  planned  for  Judge  William  Burnett  in 
the  planned  special  edition.  He  was  a  fore- 
most conservationist  of  our  time  and  era. 
He  practiced  soil  and  water  conservation  and 
preached  it.  He  will  be  remembered  for 
many  things;  to  us  of  the  S.C.S.  work  unit  he 
win  be  remembered  for  his  outstanding  work 
In  soil  and  water  conservation. 

Andy  Anderson. 

A    FRIEND 

Will  Burnett,  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar, 
was  a  man  whose  boundless  enthusiasm  and 
energy  were  always  directed  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  our  natural  resources  and  the  bet- 
terment of  our  social  and  economic  life.  He 
was  fearless  and  courageous  in  his  convic- 
tions, regardless  of  the  obstacles  and  opposi- 
tion which  sometimes  arose. 

Lex  Word. 

Kyle  . 

the  campaigner 

A  favorite  tactic  while  campaigning  for 
Walter  Richter  for  Senate  was  to  stop  and 
engage  one  of  the  county's  many  German 
farmers  In  conversation,  then  turn  the  talk 
toward  politics  In  general  and  Richter  in 
particular.  After  making  his  pitch  he  would 
close  his  appeal  for  support  by  saying,  "I 
sure  hope  you  won't  hold  It  against  Walte.- 
becausc  he's  German." 

GUADALUPE-BLANCO    RIVER    AUTHORITY 

Gentlemen:  I  read  the  article  concerning 
the  death  of  Judge  Will  Burnett  in  the  July 
28  Issue  of  the  Citizen.  Judge  Burnett 
served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Guadalupe-Blanco  River  Authority  In 
the  same  exemplary  manner  In  which  he 
undertook  all  activities.  The  current  board 
of  directors  passed  a  resolution  on  July  22 
m  memory  of  his  service  to  the  authority.  I 
have  enclosed  a  certified  copy  of  that  reso- 
lution for  use  In  the  Will  Burnett  Issue 
you  are  planning. 

John  H.  Specht, 
Assistant  to  the  General  Manager. 
"Resolution  and  order  of  board  of  directors 

of     Guadalupe-Blanco     River     Authority 

adopted  at  postponed  regular  meeting  on 

July  22,  1965 

"At  a  postponed  regular  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Guadalupe-Blanco 
River  Authority  had  on  July  22,  1965,  at 
New  Braunfels,  Tex.,  a  quorum  being  pres- 
ent, the  following  resolution  and  order  of  the 
board  was  unanimously  adopted,  that  is: 

"  'Noting  the  passing  of  the  Honorable 
William  M.  Burnett,  formerly  a  director  of 
the  board  of  the  Guadalupe-Blanco  River 
Authority,  Director  Engelke  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  which,  upon  being  sec- 
onded by  Director  Devlney,  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

"  'Whereas  the  Honorable  William  M.  Bur- 
nett died  at  Austin.  Tex.,  on  July  21,  1965: 
and 

"  'Whereas  the  said  William  M.  Burnett 
served  the  Guadalupe-Blanco  River  Author- 
ity long  and  faithfully  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  from  May  16,  1947.  until 
August  31.  1959:  and 
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"  'Whereas,  Mr.  Burnett  contributed  great- 
ly to  the  progress  of  the  authority  In  de- 
veloping and  conserving  water  resources  In 
the  Guadalupe  River  Basin:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"  'Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Guadalupe-Blanco  River  Authority, 
That  It  does  hereby  express  Its  sorrow  at 
the  passing  of  a  greatly  respected  and  es- 
teemed former  colleague  and  friend  and  that 
this  expression,  along  with  those  of  sjrm- 
pathy  and  condolences,  be  forwarded  to  Mrs. 
William  M.  Burnett,  surviving  widow  of  said 
William  M.  Burnett'." 

HIS    WIFE 

Gatha  McBurnett — the  Judge  called  her 
Gay — was  a  schoolteacher  when  she  met 
Judge  through  mutual  friends  who  thought 
they  should  get  together  because  of  their 
similar  names. 

In  recalling  the  meeting  she  says  that  she 
told  herself  that  night  that  here  was  the 
man  she  wanted  to  marry  If  she  could  get 
him.  "He  was  kind  and  well  read  but  above 
all  he  was  a  real  man  and  not  some  dude," 
she  added. 

Mrs.  Burnett  has  developed  through  the 
years  Into  a  real  authority  '■  on  water  con- 
servation, primarily  because  anything  that 
interested  the  Judge  Interested  her. 

She  has  also  labored  beside  him  In  other 
causes  that  were  dear  to  them  both,  par- 
ticularly the  Farmers  Union  and  the  espousal 
of  the  election  and  reelection  of  Ralph  Yar- 
borough. 

a  burnett  story 

The  story  was  frequently  told  by  the  Judge 
about  the  visit  of  a  new  Episcopalian  min- 
ister from  Blanco  to  the  bachelor  abode  of 
his  and  his  brother  Walter's. 

Glancing  at  several  objects  on  a  nearby 
table  the  reverend  remarked,  "I  see  you  two 
are  good  Episcopalians,  you'vej  got  a  deck 
of  cards  and  a  Book  of  Commo^  Prayer  and 
they  both  appear  well  used." 


[From  the  Hays  County  Citizen,  Sept.  1, 

1965] 

Of  Will  Burnett:    A   Chronology 

Born  July  5,  1891,  at  Kerrvllle,  William 
Mathew  Btirnett  and  his  twin  brother  Walter 
were  the  sons  of  William  W.  and  Capitola 
Burnett.  The  father  was  county  Judge  of 
Kerr  County  for  a  number  of  years. 

After  being  forced  to  drop  out  of  the 
University  of  Texas  Law  School  because  of 
illness,  he  moved  In  1913  to  the  Blanco  River 
ranch  about  halfway  between  Wimberley  and 
Blanco  and  began  ranching.  Shortly  after- 
ward his  twin  followed  him  and  they  formed 
a  partnership  which  through  the  years  saw 
the  ranch  build  Into  a  sizable  place.  Be- 
fore the  two  divided  their  land  several  years 
ago,  large  holdings  In  the  Niederwald-Uhland 
area  were  also  acquired.  ' 

Always  active  In  Democratic  Party  affairs. 
Will  Burnett  was  elected  county  commis- 
sioner from  Mount  Sharp  In  1922  and  served 
until  1932  when  he  decided  to  seek  the  office 
of  county  Judge. 

His  opponent  was  J.  R.  Wllhelm,  who  had 
served  a  10-year  term  and  was  liked  and 
respected  by  the  voters.  However,  a  vig- 
orous campaign  and  the  7-to-l  support  of 
his  home  box  gave  Commissioner  Burnett  a 
narrow  l,198-to-l,130  victory. 

Two  years  later  he  was  unopposed  for  re- 
election, but  In  1936  he  met  a  stiff  challenge 
from  Charles  Decker  and  Lloyd  G.  Johnson. 
Burnett  won  spectacularly,  without  a  runoff. 

When  the  votes  were  counted  Burnett  had 
1,590  to  Decker's  876  and  Johnson's  660.  His 
countywlde  popularity  was  further  empha- 
sized by  the  fact  that  he  carried  18  of  the 
county's  19  boxes. 

There  was  no  opposition  in  1938  and  the 
following  year  he  resigned  to  accept  the  post- 
mastership  at  San  Marcos. 

Responsible  for  the  appointment  waa 
young  Congressman  Lyndon  Johnson,  who 


had  received  strong  support  from  Judge 
Burnett.  Both  men  were  fervent  admirers 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  both  were  products 
of  the  Texas  hill  country. 

The  friendship  formed  in  the  1930'8  held 
true,  even  when  the  two  would  part  com- 
pany over  Intraparty  matters. 

Another  close  friend  of  Judge  Burnett  was 
Senator  Ralph  Tarborough.  The  Judge 
served  as  the  Senator's  campaign  manager  in 
his  last  two  successful  races. 

In  1963  Judge  Burnett  found  himself  dis- 
agreeing vehemently  with  existing  policies 
of  the  Texas  Farm  Bureau,  of  which  he  had 
been  a  longtime  member.  In  typical  fashion 
and  with  the  energy  of  a  man  of  30  instead 
of  70  plus,  he  embarked  on  a  drive  to  orga- 
nize a  Farmers  Union  chapter  in  Hays  and 
Caldwell  Counties.  The  group,  of  which  he 
became  the  first  and  only  president,  now 
contains  more  than  100  members  and  at  last 
year's  State  convention  Burnett  was  given 
a  plaque  for  his  recruiting  efforts. 

Noted  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  soil  con- 
servation, he  was  a  director  of  the  Guada- 
lupe-Blanco River  Authority  for  12  years  and 
was  a  former  president  and  longtime  board 
member  of  the  San  Marcos  Farm  and  Loan 
Association. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Gatha  Mc- 
Burnett, were  married  July  9,  1929,  at  St. 
Mark's  Church  in  San  Antonio.  They  are 
the  parents  of  Mrs.  Weymouth  K.  Sjrmmes 
(Gay),  and  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Speer  (Esther), 
of  Dallas.    There  are  also  five  grandchildren. 

A  very  active  Episcopalian,  Judge  Burnett 
was  a  lay  reader  for  many  years  and  was 
well  known  for  his  Rogation  Sunday  sermons. 

His  death  occurred  July  21,  at  St.  David's 
Hospital  In  Austin,  following  a  short  illness. 
Memorials  are  still  being  accepted  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  Box  269,  San 
Marcos. 


[From  the  Hays  County  Citizen, 

Sept.  1, 1965] 

Some  Recollections  of  a  Rugged 

Individualist 

(By  Bob  Barton,  Jr.) 

I  can't  remember  when  I  first  met  the 
Judge.  In  the  murky  recesses  of  my  mind  I 
can  recall  a  trip  with  my  grandfather  to  the 
county  courthouse  back  on  a  hot  summer 
afternoon  In  the  late  1930's  and  being  intro- 
duced to  a  man  who  looked  and  talked  like  a 
real  Texan  and  not  some  drugstore  cowboy. 

An  8-year-old  boy  may  not  be  able  to  ex- 
plain the  difference,  but  since  he  lives  much 
of  the  time  In  a  make-believe  world  he  can 
spot  a  fellow  traveler  without  much  diffi- 
culty. There  was  nothing  make-believe 
about  Will  Burnett,  and  I  knew  It  then. 

It  was  not  until  about  a  decade  ago,  when 
Ehvight  Elsenhower  was  President  and  the 
fortunes  of  natlonal-mlnded  Democrats  were 
at  a  low  ebb  In  Texas  that  I  came  to  know 
Will  Burnett  well. 

Many  people  now  caught  up  In  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Great  Society  have  conveniently 
forgotten  the  stifling  conformity  which  en- 
veloped Texas  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation  In 
the  early  1950's.  Few  Hays  Countlans  were 
willing  to  speak  out  In  defense  of  the  elo- 
quent IlUnolsan  who  had  dared  make  the 
presidential  race  against  the  great  general 
whose  first  few  months  of  life  were  spent  In 
Texas,  but  the  Judge  wac  one  of  those  who 
did.  He  spoke  out.  with  all  the  sparkling 
humor,  biting  sarcasm,  and  political  acumen 
he  F>ossessed. 

When  Allen  Shivers  (and  the  Judge  could 
roll  this  name  off  his  tongue  In  a  way  that 
made  you  know  what  he  thought  of  him) 
decided  to  try  to  retain  control  of  the  State 
party  In  1956,  national  Democrats  rallied 
around  L3mdon  Johnson,  Ralph  Yarborough 
and  loyal  local  leaders. 

In  this  county  Will  Burnett  was,  of  course, 
in  the  Johnson  camp.  He  and  other  loyal- 
ists such  as  Ernest  Morgan  and  H.  Y.  Price, 


Jr.,  did  such  a  good  Job  that  they  captured 
every  precinct  and  Democrats  were  for  the 
first  time  in  some  years  picked  to  go  to  the 
State  convention. 

At  a  preconventlon  caucus  the  Judge  had 
Interrupted  a  tirade  by  one  of  us  against  a 
local  "Shlvercrat"  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  man  be  appointed  a  delegate.  "He's  a 
pretty  good  boy  and  we  might  even  convert 
him,"  he  drawled. 

Although  the  Judge  carried  Lyndon  John- 
son's banner  at  that  convention,  he  was  no 
man's  lackey  and  he  refused  to  accede  to 
Johnson's  wishes,  despite  a  i>er6onal  appeal 
from  the  most  persuasive  senior  Senator, 
when  the  matter  of  choosing  a  national  com- 
mltteewoman  was  considered. 

Johnson's  candidate  was  a  wealthy  Elsen- 
hower Democrat  from  the  valley  and  the 
Judge  though tr*  4iirs.  Frankle  Randolph,  a 
longtime  liberal  leader  from  Houston,  de- 
served the  appointment.  The  majority  of  the 
delegates  agreed  with  the  Judge.  Mrs. 
Randolph  was  elected.  Despite  this  disagree- 
ment, and  others  that  occurred  later  the  two 
men  remained  friends. 

The  Judge  had  a  way  of  disagreeing  with- 
out being  disagreeable  and  a  political  favor 
paid  him  never  meant  that  It  would  be  repaid 
In  kind  if  the  repa3mient  Interfered  with  his 
personal  conviction  on  a  matter.  He  didn't 
subscribe  to  cronyism  in  government  by  hts 
friends  any  more  than  he  did  by  his  political 
enemies. 

And  political  enemies  were  about  the  only 
kind  that  he  had.  He  numbered  many  con- 
servative Democrats  and  Republicans  among 
his  friends,  and  he  loved  to  engage  them  In 
running  repartee  which  at  times  would  grow 
loud  and  heated.  But  he  didn't  fall  out 
with  very  many  people  over  their  politics, 
even  during  the  bitter  campaigns  of  the  past 
decade. 

First,  and  very  erroneous,  Impressions 
would  lead  you  to  believe  that  he  was  a  gruff, 
blustery  man. 

He  looked  the  part,  with  a  cigar  clamped 
between  his  teeth  (he  chewed  them  but 
didn't  smoke  'em ) ,  and  a  quick  wit  that 
rolled  off  his  tongue  with  a  special  inflection 
which  sometimes  turned  Into  biting  ridicule. 

He  cussed  no  more  In  public  than  he  did 
In  private,  and  few  men  can  make  a  similar 
claim.  But  his  cuss  words  were  those  old 
Anglo-Saxon  standbys  and  from  his  lips  they 
were  more  descriptive  than  denuncftitory. 

His  language  was  earthy,  but  not  vulgar. 
The  Judge's  frequent  Jokes  might  contain  a 
damn  or  a  hell  or  occasionally  something 
stronger,  but  they  were  never  off  color  In  the 
sense  of  those  of  many  an  afterdlnner 
speaker  who  wouldn't  think  of  offending  a 
lady  in  the  audience,  but  frequently  does. 

With  the  Southern  charm  of  his  Alabama 
ancestry  he  treated  every  woman  like  a  lady. 
His  courtesy  extended  to  opening  the  doors 
of  autos  for  female  companions  and  this  Is  a 
small  kindness  which  Is  remembered  for- 
ever. 

An  avid  reader,  the  Judge  loved  the  old 
English  classics,  particularly  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Charles  Dickens.  According  to  his  wife, 
he  would  reread  them  each  year. 

His  memory  was  phenomenal.  He  couldn't 
carry  a  tune,  but  that  didn't  keep  him  from 
memorizing  hundreds  of  songs  and  he  sprin- 
kled his  speech  with  frequent  quotations. 

Although  he  loved  the  activity  of  a  politi- 
cal campaign  and  enjoyed  the  company  of 
sophisticated  and  urbane  city  dwellers,  he 
loved  the  Blanco  River  country  and  the  east- 
ern prairie  land  of  the  county  even  more. 

He  had  a  special  feeling  for  the  people 
In  and  around  Nelderwald,  where  he  owned  a 
large  prairie  ranch.  He  always  asstired  po- 
litical candidates,  "I'll  handle  Wimberly  and 
Nelderwald,"  and  he  usually  did. 

The  prairie  i>eople  reciprocated.  Many  had 
bought  their  farm  with  the  Judge's  help  dur- 
ing the  New  Deal.    Or  perhaps  he  had  aided 
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them  In  getting  electricity  through  his  work 
with  the  REA. 

They  also  remembered  him  as  one  of  their 
own  in  another  way.  An  antlprohlbltlonlst 
when  It  was  virtually  political  suicide  In 
Texas  to  be  one.  the  Judge  enjoyed  stop- 
ping at  Heldemeyer's  for  a  beer  after  a  long 
day  In  the  hot  sun.  Unlike  some  dry-county 
politicians  who  sneaked  off  to  have  a  drink, 
the  Judge  proclaimed  the  fact  he  was  going 
to  quench  his  thirst. 

Even  after  he  was  past  70  he  would  be  up 
before  daylight  and  soon  afterward  he  would 
Jump  In  his  pickup  and  start  the  long  trip 
toward  the  prairie. 

Sometimes  he  would  stop  coming  or  going 
for  a  quick  game  of  dominoes  at  the  Ben  Ton 
In  Kyle  with  an  old  friend  like  Charlie  Bales, 
but  he  would  be  at  work  before  the  sun  had 
risen  very  high  and  he  would  stay  with  It 
until  dusk. 

Then  likely  as  not.  It  would  be  the  40-mlle 
drive  home,  a  change  of  clothes,  and  then  off 
to  a  farmers  union  or  Democratic  meeting. 

Although  certainly  not  a  pious  man.  the 
Judge  was  an  Episcopalian  whose  faith  never 
wavered.  Not  many  people  could  be  as 
philosophical  as  he  was  the  last  time  I  saw 
him. 

Only  days  before  he  had  been  told  that  he 
had  only  a  few  weeks  to  live.  He  asked  me  If 
I  knew  about  his  condition  and  I  said  yes 
I  did. 

"Well  Ifs  all  right."  he  replied  "I  have 
lived  a  full  life.  I  have  been  active  In  my 
church  and  the  Democratic  Party.  I  Just 
wish  I  could  be  here  to  be  In  on  some  of  the 
changes  that  are  occurring,  but  I'm  prepared 
to  go." 

And  then  In  typical  fashion,  he  chuckled. 
"I  told  more  people  to  go  to  hell  In  10  years 
In  public  office  than  any  man  alive,  and  got 
by  with  It." 

He  got  by  with  it  because  he  served  the 
people  wisely  and  well.  He  had  the  courage 
to  be  dlfTerent  and  he  Inspired  others  to  try 
to  retain  their  Individualism  too. 

We  agree  with  Ronnie  Dugger,  editor  of 
the  Texas  Observer,  who  In  referring  to  the 
Judge  and  paraphrasing  Walter  Llppmann's 
remarks  about  Adlal  Stevenson,  said.  "The 
future  of  our  Nation  depends  on  whether  we 
can  occasionally  produce  men  of  the  caliber 
of  Judge  Burnett." 


I  Prom  the  Hays  County  Citizen.  Sept.  1. 
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The  Burnett  Twins — Some  Reminiscences 

(By  Carolyn  Chandler) 

Although  my  assignment  waa  to  collect 
anecdotes  about  Will  Burnett's  youth,  one 
thing  obliquely  uncovered  was  more  Indica- 
tive of  his  adulthood.  Whenever  I  ap- 
proached someone  and  said  I  was  writing  an 
article  on  Will  Burnett  and  wanted  some  In- 
formation about  him.  my  Informant-to-be 
was  Invariably  wary  and  reluctant  to  talk 
until  I  had  got  across  the  fact  that  I  was  not 
referring  to  his  politics. 

What  this  Indicates  is  not  only  that  the 
first  thing  one  thinks  about  In  connection 
with  Will  Burnett  Is  politics,  but  more  sig- 
nificantly, that  his  politics  were  almost  In- 
variably out  of  kilter  with  those  of  his  oldest 
acquaintances.  His  newer  and  younger 
friends  would  say  Will  "outgrew"  his  friends 
politically,  but  the  older  friends  would  surely 
have  It  that  he  "went  astray"  In  1932  and 
never  got  straightened  out  again.  We  will 
leave  It  to  them  to  argtie  about. 

Anyway,  having  once  got  past  the  political 
barrier,  the  stories  came  thick  and  fast,  and 
they  indicated  not  only  that  Will,  and  Walter, 
his  twin  brother,  were  unusual  boys,  but  they 
came  from  unusual  parents. 

The  day  that  I  Interviewed  Harry 
Schlameus.  I  thought  perhaps  that  he  was  on 
his  way  out  and  that  I  should  come  back 
at  a  more  convenient  time,  because  he  waa 


wearing  a  hat  and  a  bow  tie.  But  he  said 
during  the  conversation  that  due  to  Will's 
father's  Influence  he  had  not  gone  a  day  In 
the  last  40  years  without  a  bow  tie  on.  One 
simply  never  saw.  he  said,  old  Mr.  Burnett 
without  his  bow  tie.  He  would  go  out  to  the 
fields  in  a  blue  work  shirt  and  a  black  bow 
tie. 

Will's  friends  remember  his  mother,  too. 
She  was  blind,  but  she  cooked  meals  and 
patched  clothes.  She  could.  It  is  said,  reach 
Into  the  hottest  oven,  thump  a  loaf  of  bread 
and  tell  by  the  sound  and  feel  whether  It  was 
done  or  not.  Bub  Meeks  says  that  she  always 
knew  him.  If  she  was  within  the  sound  of  his 
voice. 

Being  a  twin  was  a  source  of  both  some 
amusement  and  some  concern  to  Walter. 
The  story  Is  told  of  the  time  when  Will  was 
a  county  commissioner  and  a  constituent, 
meeting  him  on  the  street,  began  to  upbraid 
him  vigorously.  The  only  thing  was.  It 
wasn't  Win  at  all.  It  was  Walter.  Mr. 
Schlameus  tells  of  the  time  he  saw  Will  go 
over  and  start  questioning  one  of  the 
Smith  twins  (James  and  George  Smith  of 
San  Marcos) .  He  said  he  wanted  to  ask  him 
something  personal,  and  he  asked  Mr.  Smith 
If  he  felt  any  different  toward  his  twin 
brother  than  he  did  toward  his  other  brothers 
or  sisters.  Mr.  Smith  told  Will  that  he  loved 
all  his  brothers  and  sisters,  but  there  was 
Just  something  a  little  different  about  his 
twin.  For  Instance  If  his  twin  would  borrow 
his  car  or  charge  something  on  his  account 
without  asking  flrst.  he  wouldn't  mind,  but 
it  would  bother  him  If  somebody  else  did  It. 
This  seemed  to  satisfy  Will.  Apparently  he 
had  felt  the  same  way  and  was  bothered  by 
It  until  he  assiired  himself  that  other  twins 
had  the  same  feelings. 

Another  thing  that  most  of  their  old 
neighbors  agree  on.  Is  that  the  Burnett 
brothers  were  very  hard  workers.  Bub 
Meeks.  Hays  County  deputy  sheriff,  remem- 
bers hearing  them  out  calling  cattle  at  4 
o'clock  In  the  morning. 

Schlameus  remembers  that  when  goats 
first  came  Into  this  part  of  the  country,  right 
after  World  War  I,  he  and  the  Bvu-nett 
brothers  and  some  other  neighbors  went 
down  to  buy  some  Army  surplus  wire  for 
fencing.  They  bought  a  thousand  spools  at 
50  cents  a  spool.  Will  had  to  stop  off  at  the 
bank  to  see  if  they  would  back  him  to  buy 
the  wire.  Then  he  and  his  brother  fenced 
In  their  5.000  acres  entirely  by  themselves. 
But  their  capacity  for  hard  work  was 
matched  by  their  love  of  reading,  and  It  Is 
said  that  they  would  go  down  to  the  mall- 
box  In  the  morning,  sit  unUVgr  a  tree  and 
start  reading  the  newspapers,  and  be  hours 
getting  back  to  the  farmwork.  After  Will's 
mother  died,  he  and  Walter  batched  It  and 
they  didn't  get  many  home-cooked  meals. 

Harry  Schlameus  tells  of  being  out  Ash- 
ing with  his  brothers  and  knowing  that  as 
soon  as  the  Are  to  fry  the  flsh  would  get 
going  good,  they  would  hear  the  clump, 
clump,  clump  of  the  Burnett  brothers' 
horses  coming  over  to  throw  In  their  provi- 
sions and  share  the  picnic.  Mr.  Schlameus' 
mother  nearly  always  provided  them  with 
a  layer  cake  and  Will  and  Walter  would 
really  wade  Into  It.  They  and  their  neigh- 
bors also  used  to  go  out  hunting  timber 
wolves,  and  one  time  they  found  a  mother 
and  nine  pups. 

There  used  to  be  dances  held  at  Fisher's 
store  on  Saturday  nights  and  music  pro- 
vided by  traveling  bands  out  of  San  An- 
tonio or  Austin.  Will  loved  to  dance  and 
would  come  by  horseback  or  buggy  to  Join  In, 
but,  says  Mrs.  Schlameus,  with  a  laugh, 
dancing  was  never  his  strong  point.  And. 
say  his  old  friends,  he  loved  music,  but 
could  never  carry  a  tune. 

Regardless  how  they  felt  about  his  poU- 
tlcs,    people    who    knew    him    were    always 


Impressed  by  the  depth  and  breadth  of  his 
religious  conviction.  Will  was  an  Episco- 
palian, and  he  never  failed  to  end  a  political 
speech  by  a  quotation  from  a  hymn  or  a 
passage  from  the  Book  of  Common  Worship. 
Mrs.  Laura  Ramsay  tells  of  how  both  Will 
and  Walter  used  to  sing  their  children  to 
sleep  with  the  "Te  Deum."  "They  went  to 
sleep  In  self-defense."  she  quotes  Will  as 
saying. 

Will  was  never  a  pretentious  dresser  and 
he  retained  some  of  his  habits  suited  to 
horseback  long  after  he  switched  over  to 
automobile  transportation.  A  man  moved 
into  Wlmberley  with  a  large  herd  of  white 
face  cattle  and  one  day  found  a  male  Jersey 
had  somehow  got  In  vrith  the  herd.  In- 
quiries revealed  that  It  might  be  the  Bur- 
nett's as  they  had  over  500  head  of  cattle 
themselves.  The  neighbor  rode  over  and 
left  a  note  for  Will  to  come  see  If  that  was 
his  Jersey.  The  next  day  a  man  came  riding 
up  with  a  torn  vest,  a  grass  saddle  girt,  lop- 
sided boots,  and  a  torn  sweat  band.  The 
neighbor  couldn't  get  over  it.  He  Just 
couldn't  believe  that  a  man  who  owned  500 
head  of  cattle  would  dress  like  that. 

Harry  Schlameus  used  to  run  a  filling 
station  up  In  Wlmberley,  and  says  every  time 
Will  drove  In  he  had  to  clean  the  tobacco 
Juice  off  his  car.  He  said  that  when  Will  got 
ready  to  spit,  he  didn't  take  time  to  see  U 
the  window  was  up  or  down. 

Besides  reading,  working,  and  politics,  an- 
other passion  of  Will's  was  dominoes.  When 
he  had  goats  to  sell  In  San  Antonio  he 
would  load  up  In  a  hurry,  drive  down  In  a 
hurry,  unload  In  a  hurry  and  spend  the  rest 
of  the  day  playing  dominoes.  Once  Harry 
Schlameus  and  his  brother  got  lost  when 
coon  hunting  at  night.  It  was  pitch  dark 
so  they  Just  started  following  the  river. 
E^rentually  it  took  them  by  the  Burnett 
place  and  they  found  Will  and  Walter  still 
up,  playing  dominoes  at  4  o'clock  In  the 
morning. 

The  stories  about  Will  and  Walter  coiild 
go  on  and  on.  No  matter  whom  we  talked 
to.  they  always  had  a  story  we  hadn't  heard 
before  and  knew  someone  else  who  "could 
really  tell  you  some  stories  about  Will."  We 
regret  that  we  couldn't  get  around  to  even 
half  the  people  we  wanted  to  talk  to  for 
this  Issue,  but  we  will  continue  our  search. 
Legends  will  undoubtedly  grow  up  about  the 
man.  but  they  will  never  be  able  to  equal  the 
true  stories  told  by  those  who  "knew  him 
when." 

Ballad  or  Will  Burnett 

(Written   In    1964  and  sung   at  a   barbecue 

given  by  his  friends) 

Oh  come  hear  our  story  while  we  sing  to  you 
About  a  brave  Democrat,  loyal  and  true 
From  the  hill  country  above  Wlmberley 
A  foe  of  the  Shlvercrats  and  GOP. 

For  many  long  years  he  has  fought  ixnafrald 
Against     wealth     and     power     so     strongly 

arrayed. 
And  those  who  have  known  him  will  never 

forget 
That  straight-shooting,  hard-drinking  Judge 

Will  Burnett. 

Back  In  '32  In  our  Nation's  worst  days 

Burnett  became  Judge  In  the  county  of  Hays. 

And  the  Judge  will  still  tell  how  he  modestly 
felt 

"Two  men  save  the  country — me  and  Roose- 
velt." 

He  traveled  Hays  County  to  fight  the  Old 

Guard. 
To  the  Pleistocene  Age  they  were  holding  on 

hard. 
San  Marcos  to  Driftwood.  Kyle,  and  Nleder- 

wald 
He  conquered  the  dlmwltted  Neanderthal. 
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The  tories  of  Texas  would  all  shake  with  fear 
When  Win  threw  his  voting  macliine  into 

gear. 
They  hollered  to  Heaven  when  Judge  Burnett 

Btxmg 
He  could  sure  raise  a  welt  with  his  blistering 

tongue. 

Though  many  brave  leaders  have  carried  the 

flame 
And  the  rollcall  of  heroes  will  honor  each 

name. 
We  owe  them  our  homage,  our  praises,  and 

yet 
The    one    we'll    remember    is    Judge    Will 

Burnett. 
By  Bill  Malone  and  Charles  Chandler. 


POLITICAL  FUTURE  OP  THE 
WORLD— ADDRESS  BY  HON. 
CYRUS  R.  VANCE,  DEPUTY  SEC- 
RETARY   OF    DEFENSE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Cyrus 
R.  Vance,  delivered  an  dddress  to  the 
National  Security  Industrial  Association 
on  October  7.  at  the  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel  in  Washington  which  should  be  of 
interest  to  the  Senate. 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Vance  examines  a 
highly  significant  document  written  by 
the  Defense  Minister  of  the  Peiping  Gov- 
ernment of  China,  Lin  Piao.  This  is  the 
Chinese  Communist  document  which  has 
been  reported  widely  in  press  and  which 
expresses  Peiping's  concept  of  the  politi- 
cal world  and  its  future.  The  document 
equates  the  continents  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  with  cities  and  the  conti- 
nents of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
with  the  countryside  from  which  the 
cities  will  eventually  be  engulfed  in  the 
pattern  of  the  revolution  on  the  Chinese 
mainland. 

Mr.  Vance  sets  forth  for  the  considera- 
tion of  free  peoples  a  most  thoughtful  re- 
sponse to  this  concept  of  the  political 
future  of  the  world.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  address  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Cyrus  R.  Vance  at  the  Annual  Dinner  of 
THE  National  Security  Industrial  As- 
sociation. Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  Thursday.  October  7,  1965 

Distinguished  guests,  ladies,  and  gentle- 
men. I  am  honored  to  be  here,  and  to  par- 
ticipate In  your  22d  annual  dinner. 

I  deeply  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
speak  before  a  group  so  concerned  as  you 
are  with  the  security  of  our  country,  and 
so  directly  Involved  with  the  preservation 
of  its  strength    and   freedom. 

Exactly  5  weeks  ago  tonight — In  a  distant 
country — a  p>olltlcal  document  appeared. 

It  was  written  by  the  defense  minister 
of  the  most  populous  nation  on  earth. 

It  was  written  by  Lin  Piao.  the  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Central  Conunlttee  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party — Vice  Premier  of  Red 
China,  and  the  Minister  of  National  De- 
fense. 

Ostenplbly.  it  Is  an  article  commemorating 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  defeat  of  Japan 
in  World  War  n.  But  that  was  merely  a 
convenient  occasion  for  Its  publication.  For 
it  is  no  ordinary  commemorative  article. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  that  document 
tonight.  For  It  tells  us  not  only  what  Pel- 
ping's  intentions  are  In  Asia — not  only  what 


Peiping's  intentions  are  in  Vietnam — ^not 
only  what  Peiping's  intentions  are  toward 
the  United  States — but  what  Peiping's  plans 
are  for  the  whole  expansion  of  world  com- 
munism. 

The  document  begins  with  a  lengthy 
analysis  of  the  Communlet  revolution  in 
China. 

Lin  Piao  states  bluntly:  "It  was  on  the 
basis  of  the  lessons  derived  from  the  people's 
wars  in  China  that  Comrade  Mao  Tse-tung, 
using  the  simplest  and  most  vivid  language, 
advanced  the  famous  thesis  that  'political 
power  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun.'  He 
clearly  pointed  out:  The  seizure  of  power 
by  armed  force,  the  settlement  of  the  issue 
by  war  is  the  central  task  and  highest  form 
of  revolution.  This  Marxist-Leninist  prin- 
ciple of  revolution  holds  good  universally, 
for  China  and  for  all  other  countries." 

Lin  Piao  then  goes  on  to  note  that  the 
Chinese  Communist  revolution  differed  from 
the  Russian  revolution  in  one  essential  re- 
spect. The  Russian  revolution,  he  says,  "be- 
gan with  armed  uprisings  in  the  cities,  and 
then  spread  to  the  countryside;  while  the 
Chinese  revolution  won  nationwide  victory 
through  the  encirclement  of  the  cities  from 
the  rural  areas,  and  the  final  capture  of  the 
cities." 

Now,  he  comes  to  his  central  point.  The 
"rural  areas  of  the  world"  today,  he  asserts, 
are  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  The 
"cities  of  the  world"  are  North  America,  and 
Western  Europe. 

Just  as  communism  in  China,  says  Lin 
Piao,  succeeded  by  capturing  the  country- 
side; and  then  encircling  and  defeating  the 
cities;  so  the  global  Communist  movement 
win  ultimately  succeed  flrst  by  capturing 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America — thereby  en- 
circling North  America  and  Western  Eu- 
rope—  and  then  by  finally  and  decisively  de- 
feating the  United  States  and  Its  Western 
allies. 

Win  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
through  "wars  of  national  liberation."  says 
Lin  Piao,  and  the  United  States  and  its  West- 
ern allies  will  be  surrounded,  will  be  en- 
circled, will  be  overwhelmed. 

And  where  Is  all  this  to  begin?  he  asks. 

It  has  already  begun,  he  replies.  And  the 
place  in  which  it  has  begun  is  Vietnam. 

Vietnam,  says  Lin  Piao,  Is  now  the  "focus" 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  against  the 
United  States.  No  matter  what  action  Amer- 
ica may  take  in  Vietnam,  he  adds,  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  determination  is  "unshak- 
able" to  drive  the  United  States  out. 

But,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  is  not  Peiping 
that  is  fighting  In  Vietnam;  it  is  Hanoi.  Mao 
is  not  risking  his  own  troops  to  achieve  his 
ends.  Rather,  Hanoi  is  being  used  to  attempt 
to  prove  the  validity  of  his  thesis. 

For  the  whole  point  of  Mao's  doctrine  is 
that  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong  should  fight 
on;  that  they  should  reject  any  offers  of 
reasonable  settlement  or  negotiations;  that 
they  should  be  prepared  to  wage  a  prolonged 
and  dirty  war — whatever  its  cost  in  North 
Vietnamese  blood;  whatever  its  cost  In  North 
Vietnamese  well-being. 

Hanoi  might  well  ponder  whether  its  fu- 
ture is  best  secured  by  fully  submerging  Its 
own  separate  Interest  to  Peiping.  The  North 
Vietnamese  people  deserve  a  better  future 
than  that. 

Meanwhile,  the  leaders  in  Hanoi — much  to 
Peiping's  pleasure — continue  to  make  a  rea- 
sonable settlement  Impossible.  They  con- 
tinue their  aggression  in  the  south.  They 
continue  to  infiltrate  soldiers,  equipment,  and 
supplies  across  the  border.  They  continue  to 
employ  the  twin  press\ires  of  temptation  and 
terrorism — tempting  the  peasants  to  re- 
nounce their  loyalty  to  their  village  leaders 
in  return  for  hollow  promises;  and  terroriz- 
ing them  if  they  refuse. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  could  be  no 
clearer  Justification  of  why  we  are  standing 
firm  in  our  resolve  to  help  defend  the  14  mil- 


lion people  of  South  Vietnam,  against  Com- 
munist aggression  and  subversion  from  the 
north. 

What  is  the  U.S.  policy  there? 

Our  policy  is  simple  and  straightforward. 
It   is   not   complicated    by   any   doctrinaire . 
theories  of  world  domination. 

First,  we  are  determined  to  keep  our  com- 
mitment to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
We  are  going  to  continue  to  assist  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  resist  aggression.  We  are  go- 
ing to  continue  to  make  it  clear  to  Hanoi  and 
to  Peiping  that  terrorism,  murder,  subver- 
sion, and  infiltration  from  the  north  can- 
not— and  will  not — succeed. 

As  President  Johnson  has  pointed  out: 
"We  are  •  •  •  there  to  strengthen  world  or- 
der. Around  the  globe  from  Berlin  to  Thai- 
land are  people  whose  well-being  rests  in  part 
on  the  belief  that  they  can  count  on  us  if 
^hey  are  attacked.  To  leave  Vietnam  to  its 
fate  would  shake  the  confidence  of  all  these 
people  In  the  value  of  an  American  commit- 
ment and  in  the  value  of  America's  word. 
The  result  would  be  increased  unrest  and  in- 
stability, and  even  wider  war." 

Second,  we  are  committed  to  help  create 
a  better  life  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
We  are  engaged  in  a  major  program  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  there,  and  we 
want  to  see  it  extended  to  the  whole  south 
Asia  region,  including  North  Vietnam. 

Everjrthlng  that  we  do  in  Vietnam  is  gov- 
erned by  those  simple  reasons  for  being  there. 

Our  goal  is  a  peaceful  settlement.  We  are 
ready — now — to  go  to  the  negotiating  table. 
We  lay  down  no  preconditioijs  for  such  dis- 
cussions. We  seek  a  cessation  of  aggression 
by  North  Vietnam.  We  seek  a  Just  peace — 
and  we  have  made  that  offer  clear  on  many 
occasions.  We  seek  the  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  forces — including  our  own — from 
South  Vietnam  once  peace  has  been  restored. 
And  we  seek  a  peace  that  guarantees  freedom 
of  choice  for  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

Our  purpose  is  firm;  our  patience  is  long; 
and  our  perseverance  is  unshakable. 

But,  as  both  Hanoi  and  Peiping  have  point- 
ed out,  the  issue  is  larger  than  merely  Viet- 
nam. 

General  Giap,  the  North  Vietnamese  strat- 
egist who  defeated  the  French  at  Dien  Bien 
Phu,  has  put  the  matter  candidly:  "South 
Vietnam  is  the  model  of  the  national  libera- 
tion movement  of  our  time.  •  •  •  If  the  spe- 
cial warfare  that  the  U.S.  Imperialists  are 
testing  In  South  Vietnam  is  overcome,  then 
it  can  be  defeated  anywhere  in  the  world." 

And — as  we  have  seen — Lin  Piao  describes 
the  struggle  in  Vietnam  as  merely  the  cur- 
tain-raiser in  the  whole  global  drama  of  Com- 
munist expansionism. 

The  issue,  then,  In  Vietnam,  important  as 
it  is.  Is  not  the  only  task  facing  the  United 
States  and  Its  partners  in  freedom  around 
the  world. 

It  Is  an  essential  task.  But  it  is  not  the 
total  task. 

The  total  task  of  free  men  on  this  planet 
is  to  preserve  and  nurture  freedom  every- 
where that  it  is  growing. 

Lin  Piao  sees  a  major  crisis  in  human  so- 
ciety In  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century; 
he  sees  it  taking  place  on  the  perimeter  of 
the  industrialized  world — in  Asia,  In  Africa, 
and  in  Latin  America. 

I  think  we  can  agree  with  him  on  that. 

Let  us  examine  why. 

We  can  begin  by  reminding  ourselves  that 
the  Communist  mind  is  a  curious  combina- 
tion of  Ideological  rigidity — and  tactical 
suppleness. 

The  Communist  mind  is.  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  philosophically  closed — and  prag- 
matically open. 

In  the  past  half  century  we  have  witnessed 
an  imaginative  display  of  aggressive  Com- 
munist tactics. 

The  goal  has  always  been  the  same:  po- 
litical domination.  But  the  path  to  that 
goal  has  often  switched  direction. 
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In  our  own  lifetime.  Communist  Uctlcs 
have  ranged  through  a  broad  and  brutal 
spectrum:  everything  from  outright  occu- 
pation by  the  Red  army  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope •  ♦  •  through  conventional  aggression 
In  Korea  •  •  •  to  the  guerrilla  operations 
In  Greece,  Malaya,  the  Philippines,  and  now 
In  Vietnam. 

Communist  tactics  have  sometimes  fo- 
mented revolutions,  and  at  other  times  have 
captured  those  initiated  by  others. 
•  •  Communist  tactics  have  learned  to  be  as 
much  at  home  with  legal  means,  as  with 
illegal  means;  with  sophisticated  societies, 
as  with  primitive  ones;  with  rightist  dic- 
tators, as  with  leftist  demagogs. 

Thus,  If  one  surveys  the  total  Communist 
movement  of  the  past  half  century,  one 
cannot  fall  to  be  struck  with  a  profound  bit 
of  Irony:  that  the  Communists  In  their  ulti- 
mate view  of  history  are  almost  Insufferably 
dogmatic  and  doctrinaire.  But  In  their  ef- 
forts to  manipulate  that  history,  they  are 
almost  Incredibly  pragmatic  and  practical. 

What,  then.  Is  our  answer  to  the  Conunu- 
nlst  manifesto  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  as  written 
by  Lin  Plao? 

First,  our  answer  Is  that  we  agree  that  the 
"focus"  of  the  challenge  lies,  at  the  moment. 
In  Vietnam. 

But  the  Government  of  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States  will  not  be  defeated  by  Com- 
munist aggression  from  the  North.  We  will 
continue  our  support  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  until  a  Just  and  reasonable  settle- 
ment Is  reached — whether  by  agreement  at  a 
conference  table  or  by  a  cessation  of  the  ag- 
gression, as  In  Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  and 
Greece. 

Secondly,  we  agree  with  Mao  that  the  lands 
arching  across  the  southern  half  of  the 
globe — Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America — are 
to  play  a  decisive  role  in  the  future  of 
humanity. 

But  we  disagree  that  their  role  Is  to  be  the 
hapless  victims  of  Commvinlst  externally 
directed  so-called  wars  of  national  libera- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  these 
nations  desire  to  remain  fully  and  freely 
themselves — uncoerced  by  subversion  stage- 
managed  and  supplied  from  without.  We 
believe  that  these  nations  desire,  with  wis- 
dom and  dignity,  to  seek  their  own  national 
progress  in  their  own  national  way.  And 
we  stand  ready  to  assist  them  to  do  precisely 
that. 

Thirdly,  we  agree  that  Mao's  clear  Intent 
Is  that  his  brand  of  communism  should 
eventually  surround,  encircle,  and  finally  cut 
off  and  defeat  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

But  we  disagree  that  that  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. Our  defenses  are  strong,  and  we  re- 
main alert  and  ready  for  whatever  the  future 
may  bring.  But  more  Important  Is  the  fact 
that  the  free  nations  of  the  world  offer  a 
better  future  for  the  Individual,  and  a 
peaceful  path  to  that  future. 

Finally,  we  agree  with  Mao  that  Just  as 
there  are  cities  and  countryside  within  na- 
tions, so  the  world  at  large — in  its  current 
uneven  rate  of  teAnologlcal  advance — can 
be  viewed  as  a  series  of  Industrialized  centers, 
surrounded  by  a  less-developed  countryside. 
But  we  disagree  that  the  historical  process 
suggests  that  the  global  countryside  will 
storm  these  centers,  and  put  them  to  the 
torch  of  Communist  Insurgency. 

On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  his- 
torical process  will  be  precisely  the  reverse; 
that  the  Industrialized  centers — the  fortu- 
nate nations  of  the  world — will  increasingly 
seek  to  bring  to  the  countryside — to  the 
poorer  nations  of  the  world — the  very  assist- 
ance and  skill  that  will  help  these  nations 
to  close  the  poverty  gap.  And  the  rich  na- 
tions will  do  this  by  measures  that  will  share 
talents  and  resources — by  measures  that  will 
Increase  the  self-confidence  and  self-reliance 
of  the  poorer  nations  to  achieve  their  own 


self-sustaining      political      and      economic 
growth. 

In  the  United  States  we  Issue  no  global 
manifestos. 

But  we  do  Indulge  in  one  dream.  We  do 
entertain  one  grand  vision.  We  do  look  to 
one  great  goal. 

We  are  dedicated  to  continuing  the  dialog 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  that  began  in  an 
obscure  hall  in  Philadelphia  on  July  4.  1776. 
The  men  In  that  hall  were  revolutionaries. 
The  men  In  that  hall  did  not  believe  that 
true  political  power  can  grow  out  of  the 
barrel  of  a  gun.  They  believed  that  true 
political  power  can  grow  only  out  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves — for  that  Is  precisely  where 
it  Is:  within  each  Individual  hiunan  being. 

Those  men  did  not  rant  about  class  strug- 
gle. They  said  bluntly  that  all  men  are 
created  equal. 

Those  men  did  not  theorize  about  a  dicta- 
torship of  the  proleurlat.  They  proposed 
something  far  more  explosive  than  that. 
They  declared  that  all  men  had  an  Inalien- 
able right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness. 

Those  men  in  1776  fused,  primed,  and  set 
off  a  political  explosion  that  has  had  more 
ultimate  effect  on  society  than  all  the  dicta- 
tors of  history  rolled  into  one. 

The  fires  of  that  Revolution  still  burn  In 
this  country;  and  the  sparks  of  that  Revolu- 
tion still  fly,  Igniting  the  tinder  of  human 
aspiration  all  over  this  globe. 

One  of  the  greatest  challenges  to  this  gen- 
eration of  Americans  Is  to  refine  the  for- 
mulas for  creating  the  driving  sparks,  for 
cultivating  the  leadership  talent,  for  un- 
leaslng  and  organizing  the  earth's  bountiful 
natural  resources,  for  breaking  down  the  out- 
of-date  barriers  to  progress,  throughout  the 
world.  We  have  an  enormous  challenge  to 
perfect  the  formulas  to  do  all  of  these  things 
to  permit  what  Lin  Plao  calls  "the  country- 
side" to  find  their  way  up  the  rocky  path. 
We  must  meet  that  challenge. 
We  must  offer  the  more  durable  stuff  of 
true,  creative  revolution. 

Lin  Piao's  statement  of  Communist  China's 
goals  for  the  world  Is  18.000  words  long. 

President  Johnson  has  summed  up  our 
goals  for  the  world  In  three  simple  sentences: 
"Our  own  freedom  and  growth  have  never 
been  the  final  goal  of  the  American  dream. 
We  were  never  meant  to  be  an  oasis  of  liberty 
and  abundance  in  a  worldwide  desert  of  dis- 
appointed dreams.  Our  Nation  was  created 
to  help  strike  away  the  chains  of  Ignorance 
and  misery  and  tyranny  wherever  they  keep 
man  less  than  God  means  him  to  be." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  for  you  and 
me — and  all  of  us  on  this  small,  whirling 
planet — to  Insure  that  this  forecast  will 
prevail. 

BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY  BANQUET 
IN  HONOR   OF  SENATOR  ANDER- 
SON OP  NEW  MEXICO 
Mr.  MONTOYA.    Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator Clinton  P.  Anderson  will  be  honored 
at    a    banquet    on    his    70th    birthday 
on  Saturday.  October  23,  1965.  at  Las 
Cruces.  N.  Mex.     That  afternoon.  New 
Mexico  State  University  will  dedicate  its 
new  physical  science  laboratory  as  Clin- 
ton P.  Anderson  Hall. 

Members  of  the  Congress  who  desire 
to  extend  greetings  to  the  Senator  on  this 
occasion  can  forward  them  to  the  Mesilla 
Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Post  OfBce 
Box  996,  Las  Cruces.  N.  Mex..  for  presen- 
tation to  him. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  W.  CRONIN 

Mrs.  SMITH.     Mr.  President,  appro- 
priate  recognition   was   recently   given 


John  W.  Cronin,  Director  of-  the  Proces- 
sing Department  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, in  the  award  of  the  Library's  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  in  recognition 
of  his  40  years  of  service  at  the  Library 
of  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  excerpt  from  the  September  27. 
1965,  issue  of  the  Information  Bulletin 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  with  reference 
to  this  matter  be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PERSON  N  EX 

John  W.  Cronin:  four  decades  and  a  title: 
The  chiefs  and  principal  officers  of  the  Proc- 
essing Department  were  called  to  a  4  p.m. 
meeting  In  their  department  office  last  Fri- 
day, September  24,  upon  notice  that  the 
legislation  now  briefly  referred  to  as  title 
II  would  be  aMscussed  with  the  Librarian. 
The  Librarian  was  prompt  to  arrive  in  Direc- 
tor John  W.  Cronin's  office  and  opened  the 
session  with  a  few  words  that  went  right 
to  the  heart  of  the  situation. 

"I  appreciate  the  impact  of  title  II  on  the 
Processing  Department  •  ♦  *  but."  he  said. 
"before  we  take  up  that  subject,  there  is  a 
little  personal  matter  I  want  to  discuss.  It 
concerns  John  Cronin,  and  I  think  Mrs. 
Cronin  should  hear  about  It." 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
Mrs.  Cronin  entered  beside  the  Library's 
photographer,  who  caught  the  baffled  smile 
on  the  face  of  Mr.  Cronin  and  the  Librarian's 
enjoyment  of  the  surprise.  If  Mr.  Cronin 
was  able  to  speak,  he  was  given  no  time  to 
think.  The  Librarian  advised  him  to  sit 
down  and  plunged  into  reading  a  citation 
to  the  assembly.  When  he  had  finished. 
John  W.  Cronin,  Director  of  the  Processinu 
Department,  was — on  the  eve  of  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  date  on  which  he  first 
came  to  work  In  the  Library  of  Congress— 
the  recipient  of  the  Library's  Distinguished 
Service  Award. 

The  citation  noted: 

"A  few  of  your  many  achievements  Include 
your  direction  of  the  project  for  publish- 
ing the  original  167-volvime  "Catalog  of 
Books  Represented  by  Library  of  Congress 
Printed  Cards,"  your  establishment  of  "The 
National  Union  Catalog:  A  Cumulative 
Author  List,"  and  Its  companion  publica- 
tions, including  the  "Register  of  Additional 
Locations,"  your  efforts  to  make  available 
In  published  form  the  pre-1956  National 
Union  Catalog,  the  Improvements  you  have 
effected  In  the  Library's  accessions  lists  and 
technical  publications,  your  promotion  of 
the  "all  the  books"  plan  and  the  "cards 
with  books"  program  the  guidance  you  have 
given  to  the  card  distribution  service,  youi 
counsel  in  connection  with  the  revision  of 
the  cataloging  rules,  your  personal  super- 
vision of  the  third  edition  of  the  "Union 
List  of  Serials,"  and  your  farslghted  plan- 
ning for  the  Implementation  of  title  II  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act."  It  added:  "You 
have  not  only  developed  and  strengthened 
the  bibliographical  services  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  you  have  also  extended  these 
services  to  other  libraries  throughout  the 
country  and  the  world  to  the  enduring  bene- 
fit of  scholarship." 

When  Mr.  Cronin  had  struggled  to  his 
feet  and  expressed  his  response,  it  became 
apparent  that  title  n  had  been  used  as  a 
short  title  for  Distinguished  Service  Award; 
the  Librarian  adjourned  the  meeting: 

Mr.  Cronin  first  joined  the  Library  of 
Congress  staff  on  September  25,  1925.  left 
the  Library  in  1926.  and  returned  In  1928. 
A  graduate  of  Bowdoln  College  (1925),  he 
received  an  LL.B.  degree  from  the  George- 
town University  Law  School  In  1929.  Ap- 
pointed Director  of  the  Processing  Depart- 
ment   in    1952.    he    has    received    both   the 
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Margaret  Mann  Citation  (1961)  and  the  Mel- 
vll  Dewey  Medal  (1964)  from  the  American 
Library  Association. 


THE  POSITIVE  ROLE  PLAYED  BY 
AMERICAN  FORCES  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  into  the 
Record  a  remarkable  article  by  Mr.  Mark 
S.  Watson,  military  correspondent  for 
the  Baltimore  Sim.  which  appeared  in 
the  Sun's  issue  of  October  7,  1965. 

The  news  from  Vietnam  all  too  often 
places  emphasis  of  the  destructive  as- 
pects of  the  war.  This  is  perhaps  in- 
evitable. But  I  do  believe  that  our  cor- 
respondents would  be  performing  a  pub- 
lic service  if  they  devoted  somewhat 
more  space  to  the  positive  constructive 
aspect  of  the  American  effort  in  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Watson  in  his  article  quoted  ex- 
tensively from  an  eloquent  speech  made 
by  Gen.  Wallace  M.  Greene,  Marine 
Corps  commander. 

The  winning  of  the  people  Is  fully  as  im- 
portant to  victory  as  is  the  winning  of  the 

battle — 

General  Greene  told  an  American  Le- 
gion audience  in  Indianapolis — 
Unless  we  win  both  we  will  ultimately  lose 
the   country   and   seriously    Jeopardize   our 
stake  In  all  southeast  Asia. 

General  Greene  said  that  while  the 
people  in  many  villages  were  originally 
afraid  and  suspicious  of  marines  because 
of  Vietcong  propaganda,  they  now  recog- 
nize the  marines  as  friends  and  bene- 
factors. 

Let  me  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from 
General  Greene's  remarks: 

The  winning  of  the  people  is  fully  as  im- 
portant to  victory  as  is  the  winning  of  the 
battle- 
General  Greene  told  an  American 
Legion  audience  at  Indianapolis — 
Unless  we  win  both  we  will  ultimately  lose 
the  country  and  seriously  Jeopardize  our 
stake  In  all  southeast  Asia. 

Considerate  conduct,  the  kind  word,  the 
helpful  deed,  the  cheerful  resp>onse  to  local 
needs,  all  give  the  He  to  Vietcong  propaganda. 

Small  gifts  of  candy,  gum,  and  toys  for  the 
children,  sharing  of  a  meal,  bandages  for  a 
cut.  medicine  for  a  sore,  soap  for  a  body,  are 
little  things  which  pay  big  dividends.  But 
these  things,  given  more  In  kindness  than  in 
hope  of  gain,  must  be  followed  by  something 
more  substantial. 

Where  there  Is  hunger  (as  where  the  Viet- 
cong has  stolen  the  harvest),  we  bring  In 
food.  Since  doctors  are  almost  nonexistent, 
we  furnish  doctors,  corpsmen.  and  aid  sta- 
tions. We  give  farming  tools.  We  furnish 
building  tools.  We  train  and  arm  local 
popular  forces. 

In  the  Golden  Fleece  classic  example  of 
combined  military  and  civic  action,  still  con- 
tinuing, we  transported  villagers  to  their 
rice  fields,  guarded  them  from  the  Vietcong 
during  harvest,  and  brought  them  and  the 
whole  harvest  back  to  the  village. 

In  this  one  section  of  South  Vietnam, 
General  Greene  reported,  the  marines 
have  distributed  45  tons  of  food,  fed 
25,000  refugees,  treated  50,000  patients, 
evacuated  3,000  critically  ill  to  hospitals, 
trained  36  men  and  women  to  give 
medical  aid. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  find  the  time 
to  read  Mr.  Watson's  account  of  the 
speech  by  Gen.  Wallace  M.  Greene. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Greene    Laxtds    Marines'    Viet    Aid 
(By  Mark  S.  Watson) 

Washington,  October  6 — The  lesser  known 
activities  of  the  U.S.  marines  In  the  Vietnam 
operation — their  peaceable  and  friendly  and 
apparently  fruitful  contributions  to  civilian 
Vietnamese  welfare — ^were  the  theme  of  an 
eloquent  speech  today  by  Gen.  Wallace  M. 
Greene,  Marine  Corps  Commandant. 

"The  winning  of  the  people  Is  fully  as  Im- 
portant to  victory  as  Is  the  winning  of  the 
battle"  he  told  an  American  Legion  audience 
at  Indianapolis.  "Unless  we  win  both  we  will 
ultimately  lose  the  country  and  seriously 
Jeopardize  our  stake  In  all  southeast  Asia." 

methooicai.  process 

The  No.  1  marine  described  the  methodical 
process  by  which  the  Marines  in  the  north- 
ernmost section  of  South  Vietnam — about 
the  size  of  Maryland  with  Its  2,500,000  people 
living  chiefly  along  the  naorow  coastal  strip — 
have  solidified  their  holding. 

Here  lies  the  air  bases  of  Da  Nang  Chu 
Lai,  and  Phu  Bal,  which  the  Marines'  prime 
mission  was  to  set  up  and  protect  by  am- 
phibious operations  and  by  later  area  ex- 
pansions "with  our  back  to  the  friendly  sea, 
a  prime  source  of  our  strength,"  thanks  to 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

"These  military  operations  were  but  the 
sharp,  cutting  edge"  he  continued.  "Mili- 
tary victories  had  to  be  exploited  oy  winning 
the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the  people, 
or  the  Vietcong  would  seep  back. 

"The  war  for  minds  and  hearts  Is  not 
fought  with  a  single  weapon  or  tactic,  but 
rather  is  a  coordination  of  psychological, 
economic,  political  and  military  activities  de- 
signed to  liberate  both  hearts  and  minds 
from  Vietcong  influence  and  offer  a  better 
way  of  life." 

IT  MAKES  NEWS 

"Unfortunately  the  Vietcong  occasionally 
vise  the  civilian  population  as  a  shield. 
Houses  used  by  the  Vietcong  as  forts  are 
sometimes  destroyed  and  Vietnamese  people, 
sometimes  used  as  shields  or  hostages,  are 
sometimes  killed. 

"This  Is  the  ugly  face  of  war.  It  makes 
news. 

"As  the  marines  march  Into  hamlets, 
women  and  children,  frightened  by  the  Viet- 
cong propaganda  and  the  noise  of  battle,  fre- 
quently become  distraught  and  cry. 

"This  is  the  pathetic  face  of  war.  It  also 
makes  news. 

"But  when  the  cutting  edge  of  battle  has 
passed  through,  the  war  puts  on  another 
face — the  face  of  compassion  and  help. 

"Unfortunately  this  does  not  always  make 
the  news. 

"As  the  marines  liberated  hamlet  after 
hamlet  we  discovered  the  truth  of  what  has 
been  said.  The  people  are  held  captive  by 
false  propaganda,  oppression,  and  terror. 
They  support  the  Vietcong  only  out  of  Ig- 
norance and  necessity.  They  have  a  great 
burning  desire  to  be  free  of  the  Vietcong." 

THET   RESPOND  QTHCKLT 

Originally  afraid  and  suspicious  of  marines 
because  of  Vietcong  propaganda,  they  re- 
spond quickly  to  acts  of  kindness  and  soon 
recognize  marines  as  friends  and  benefactors. 

"Measures  taken  by  the  military  to  win  the 
people  as  they  win  the  battle  are  called  civic 
action.  First  steps  are  taken  when  the  popu- 
lation are  spared  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  Indiscriminate  scars  of  battle.  They 
continue  with  the  friendly  and  helpful  at- 
titude of  the  American  servicemen  as  they 
pass  through  the  hamlet. 

"Considerate  conduct,  the  kind  word,  the 
helpful  deed,  the  cheerful  response  to  local 
needs,  all  give  the  He  to  Vietcong  propa- 
ganda. 


"Small  gifts  of  candy,  gum,  and  toys  for 
the  children,  sharing  of  a  meal,  bandages 
for  a  cut,  medicine  for  a  sore,  soap  for  a 
body,  are  little  things  which  pay  big  divi- 
dends. But  these  things,  given  more  in  kind- 
ness than  In  hope  of  gain,  must  be  followed 
by  something  more  substantial. 

"The  next  step  is  to  try  to  minimize  the 
damage  caused  by  war.  If  reparable,  we 
repair  it.  If  not,  we  pay  for  It.  This  pre- 
sents a  sense  of  Justice  and  fair  play,  of 
builders  rather  than  destroyers,  and  It  paves 
the  way  for  the  third  step  in  civic  action." 

NEED  IS  OBVIOUS 

"This  begins  by  asking  the  village  chiefs 
'What  can  we  help  you  to  do?'  The  need  is 
obvioxis,  but  the  initiative  is  theirs.  In  re- 
sponse marines  have  built  roads  and  bridges 
and  schools,  dug  wells,  trained  local  people 
to  be  medics  and  nurses,  opened  markets, 
taught  school,  protected  farmers  gathering 
their  crops  furnished  transportation,  and 
cleared  ground  for  resettlement. 

"Where  there  is  hunger  (as  where  the 
Vietcong  has  stolen  the  harvest),  we  bring 
in  food.  Since  doctors  are  almost  nonex- 
istent, we  furnish  doctors,  corpsmen,  and  aid 
stations.  We  give  farming  tools.  We  fur- 
nish building  tools.  We  train  and  arm  local 
popular  forces. 

"In  the  Golden  Fleece  classic  example  of 
combined  military  and  civic  action,  still  con- 
tinuing, we  transported  villagers  to  their  rice 
fields,  guarded  them  from  the  Vietcong  dur- 
ing harvest,  and  brought  them  and  the  whole 
harvest  back  to  the  village. 

"This  is  assistance  rather  than  charity.  It 
supplements  their  own  capabilities,  strength- 
ens their  desire  to  help  themselves.  It  gives 
them  security,  hope,  ambition,  and  self-re- 
spect. 

"These  are  the  hallmarks  of  civic  action: 

"1.  It  must  be  undertaken  by  the  military, 
to  identify  the  military  as  friends  rather  than 
conquerors. 

"2.  It  must  be  responsive  to  local  needs 
and  aspirations,  in  such  a  manner  that  It 
leads  to  independence  of  the  population, 
rather  than  making  them  dependent  on  con- 
tinuation of  the  program." 

In  this  one  section  of  South  Vietnam,  Gen- 
eral Greene  reported,  the  marines  have  dis- 
tributed 45  tons  of  food,  fed  25,000  refugees, 
treated  50,000  patients,  evacuated  3,000  criti- 
cally ill  to  hospitals,  trained  36  men  and 
women  to  give  medical  aid. 

PRIVATE  DONATIONS 

They  have  completed  83  construction  proj- 
ects, distributed  8,000  pounds  of  clothing, 
given  $1,225,000  to  local  causes,  conducted 
local  classes  in  English,  and,  thus  far  in 
Golden  Fleece,  transported  21  tons  of  rice. 
These  gifts  come  from  Americans'  private 
donations,  not  from  Defense  funds. 

"These  people  no  longer  fear  the  Ameri- 
cans" the  Marine  Commandant  continued. 
"In  fact  they  help  us  by  giving  information 
about  the  Vietcong,  and  the  Vietcong  no 
longer  find  a  safe  haven  among  them. 

"You  can  tell  all  America  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are  in  Vietnam,  are  there  for  a  greater 
purpose  than  to  kill  and  destroy.  They  are 
there  to  build  peace  where  there  has  been 
no  peace,  to  give  security  where  there  has 
been  none,  to  create  order  where  there  has 
been  no  order.  •  •  •  We  are  demonstrating 
the  truth  of  a  free  society." 


NEW    SOURCE    OP    FRESH    WATER 
HOLDS  PROMISE  FOR  DELMARVA 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  most 
welcome  news  that  an  undergroimd  river 
has  been  discovered  on  the  Delmarva 
Peninsula  near  Salisbury,  Md. 

Adequate  fresh  water  supplies  are  ab- 
solutely essential  if  the  Delmarva  Penin- 
sula is  to  fulfill  its  great  promise  of 
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growth.  My  own  State  of  Delaware  is 
part  of  this  area,  of  course,  and  already 
the  demands  of  new  homes  and  indus- 
tries have  focused  attention  on  the  need 
for  a  continuing  supply  of  good  water. 

It  has  been  said  that  discovery  of  a 
fresh  water  supply  is  as  important  as 
discovering  oil.  Who  knows  how  many 
other  water  strikes  there  might  be  if  an 
intensive  search  is  caiTied  on? 

With  the  coming  growth  of  the  penin- 
sula in  mind  I  introduced  a  bill  (S.  2287) 
recently  providing  for  a  5 -year  water 
study  of  Delmarva.  Joining  me  in  spon- 
soring this  measure  were  Delaware's 
senior  Senator  and  Maryland's  two  dis- 
tinguished Senators.  Discovery  of  this 
underground  river  emphasizes  the  need 
for  undertaking  a  thorough  study  of  this 
kind  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  October  11,  1965, 
comments  on  the  necessity  for  investiga- 
tion of  all  available  sources  of  fresh 
water,  and  because  I  think  it  is  timely 
not  only  for  the  Delmarva  Peninsula, 
but  for  other  areas  of  the  country  as 
well,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 
Oct.  11.  19651 

Our  Buried  Rivers 

The  discovery  of  an  underground  water 
channel  near  Salisbury,  Md.,  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  Enst  Is  acutely  conscious  of  the 
need  to  expand  and  conserve  its  water  re- 
sources. From  the  long-range  view  the  dis- 
covery may  be  far  more  valuable  than  a 
similar  finding  of  oil  or  gold.  Water  Is  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  limiting  factor  on 
growth  and  development,  and  demands  for 
new  sources  become  more  acute  with  each 
passing  decade. 

This  channel  is  said  to  be  a  legacy  from 
the  Ice  age  when  the  Atlantic  was  smaller 
than  it  Is  today.  Rivers  draining  the  coastal 
areas  cut  channels  Into  the  clay  of  older 
geologic  ages.  As  the  sea  rose  again  these 
channels  were  filled  with  gravel  and  sand 
from  melting  glaciers.  Now  they  are  burled 
far  below  the  surface,  but  the  sand  and 
gravel  are  still  there  and  they  are  infiltrated 
with  water,  making  natural  underground 
reservoirs.  Drillings  have  shown  that  the 
underground  channel  near  Salisbury  Is  h.ilf 
a  mile  wide  and  at  least  2  miles  long,  but 
geologists  believe  that  It  may  extend  Inland 
for  50  to  70  miles.  If  so,  It  can  become  a 
prolific  source  of  water  for  the  area. 

Especially  significant  is  the  assumption 
that  this  is  one  of  many  channels  that  once 
drained  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  continent — 
channels  that  are  now  underground  reser- 
voirs. There  seems  to  be  a  good  possibility 
that  the  ancient  burled  bed  of  the  Potomac 
and  other  rivers  will  be  found.  Preliminary 
studies  have  already  shown  the  existence  of 
extensive  sand  and  gravel  blankets  In  the 
area  south  of  Washington.  These  as  well  as 
the  ancient  riverbeds  are  reported  to  be  ex- 
cellent sources  of  water  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
economical  to  pump  such  water  Into  the 
channels  of  consumption. 

Underground  reservoirs  of  this  type  also 
have  the  special  virtue  of  collecting  water  In 
wet  periods  and  holding  it  In  storage  with- 
out loss  from  evaporation.  They  may  be 
drawn  dovi-n  In  dry  years  or  dry  seasons  and 
will  replenish  themselves  In  periods  of  heavy 
rainfall.  The  strange  thing  is  that  so  little 
has  been  done  to  explore  these  rich  poten- 
tial sources  of  water.     The  Salisbury  chan- 


nel was  found  during  routine  explorations 
In  which  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Maryland  Geological  Survey  are  cooperating. 
There  Is  no  such  program  In  Virginia. 

Par  too  little  work  of  this  kind  Is  being 
done.  With  the  current  emphasis  upon  con- 
serving and  expanding  water  resources,  a 
more  intensive  search  for  the  buried  chan- 
nels which  were  draining  this  area  some 
50.000  years  ago  might  prove  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  investment. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  INDONESIA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  cloud  of 
mystery  still  hangs  over  the  recent  events 
in  Indonesia,  and  we  cannot  say  with  any 
certainty  just  what  has  happened  or  is 
happening  in  that  nation,  the  world's 
fifth  most  populous.  But  we  have,  from 
Sunday's  Washington  Post,  an  excellent 
comraentaiT  on  the  country  and  on  the 
background  of  its  politics  by  Howard  P. 
Jones,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Djakarta. 

Events  have  continued  since  Ambassa- 
dor Jones'  work  was  published.  We  read 
that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Untung.  the  ap- 
parent leader  of  a  leftwing  coup  d'etat, 
has  been  captured  in  central  Java,  for 
instance.  'But  the  confusion  in  Indone- 
sia remains  the  most  apparent  result  of 
what  the  Post  says  was  "a  Red  bobble." 
For  the  light  it  sheds  on  the  situation  in 
this  vital  area  of  the  world,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Ambassador  Jones'  article  should 
be  widely  read  by  those  in  and  out  of 
this  Chamber. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Oct.  10, 

19651 
Indonesian    Coup  Was   a   Red   Bobble — Ex- 
Ambassador  Believes  That  PKI  Launched 
Coup  Because  It  Felt  Its  Time  Was  Run- 
ning Out 

(By  Howard  P.  Jones) 

(Note. — Chancellor  of  the  East-West  Cen- 
ter at  the  University  of  Hawaii,  Jones  was 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Indonesia  from  February 
1958.  to  last  June.  The  Washington  Poet 
Invited  him  to  comment  on  developments  at 
Djakarta  because  of  his  long  experience 
there.) 

Honolulu. — Although  the  situation  in  In- 
donesia Is  still  fluid  and  remains  somewhat 
unclear,  partly  because  communications  with 
the  outside  world  have  not  yet  been  com- 
pletely restored,  the  picture  that  is  begin- 
ning to  emerge  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

An  attempted  coup  d'etat  was  launched 
against  President  Sukarno  and  his  govern- 
ment by  a  left-wing  element  led  by  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Untung,  a  relatively  unknown 
battalion  commander  in   the  palace  guard. 

The  coup  came  within  an  Inch  of  succeed- 
ing through  the  assassination  of  6  of  the 
top  military  command.  It  might  well  have 
succeeded  had  not  Defense  Minister  Nasu- 
tlon  and  a  number  of  other  senior  generals 
also  marked  for  assassination  acted  fast  In 
a  dramatic  counter-coup. 

The  antl-Communlsts.  led  by  General 
Nasutlon.  are  apparently  In  control  as  of 
this  writing. 

President  Sukarno  Is  safe  In  his  palace 
at  Bogor.  40  miles  from  Djakarta.  He  has 
made  one  public  appearance  and  two  radio 
broadcasts  urging  his  people  to  be  calm  and 
to  cooperate  In  the  restoration  of  order. 

The  six  top  army  generals  assassinated, 
most  of  them  antl-Communlsts.  were  given 


heroes'  funerals  and  Sukarno  publicly  con- 
demned their  slayers  although  he  did  not 
fix  the  blame  on  the  Communists. 

The  Indonesian  Cabinet  denounced  the 
killings,  urged  the  need  for  an  orderly  atmos- 
phere but  did  not  condemn  the  Indonesian 
Communist  Party  (PKI).  It  Is  noteworthy 
that  the  country's  No.  2  and  No.  3  Commu- 
nists were  at  the  meeting. 

Two  days  later,  antl-Communlst  demon- 
strators burned  down  the  Communist  head- 
quarters In  Djakarta.  As  they  passed  the 
American  Embassy,  a  few  of  them  yelled 
"Long  live  America." 

a  typical  explanation 

The  foregoing  summary  leaves  more  ques- 
tions unanswered  than  answered.  The  first 
unknown  quantity  Is  the  circumstances  that 
led  up  to  the  attempted  coup. 

Colonel  Untung  attempted  to  explain  his 
move  in  the  first  hours  when  it  appeared  that 
it  might  succeed.  He  accused  Indonesian 
military  leaders,  who  he  said  were  working 
with  the  American  CIA.  of  planning  a  coup 
against  Sukarno.  October  5.  Armed  Forces 
Day.  It  was  essential  for  the  left  wing  to 
get  there  first,  was  the  gist  of  his  story- 
typical  Communist  propaganda. 

The  alleged  CIA  plotting  against  Sukarno 
had  been  the  theme  of  the  Communist  chorus 
for  nearly  a  year  before  my  resignation  as 
Ambassador  June  30.  It  was  this  baseless  ac- 
cusation that  led  to  the  threats  against  Bill 
Palmer,  representative  of  the  American  mo- 
tion picture  industry  in  Indonesia,  who  was 
one  of  the  best  friends  the  country  had. 

The  Communist  pres.s  hounded  him  out  of 
the  country,  dinning  into  the  people's  ears 
the  charge  that  Palmer  was  the  leader  of  the 
CIA  In  Indonesia  and  was  Involved  In  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  Government.  There  was 
not  one  lota  of  truth  In  this  or  In  the  ac- 
cusation that  the  CIA  was  working  against 
Sukarno. 

An  American  Ambassador  In  a  country  is 
the  representative  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Every  agency  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment within  thbt  country  reports  to  him. 
This  has  been  true  for  years,  so  I  speak  with 
authority  on  this  point. 

A  race  for  succession 

If  the  rearon  given  by  Untung  for  the  tim- 
ing of  the  coup  was  specious,  this  leaves  un- 
answered the  question  as  to  why  the  left- 
wing  group  chose  that  particular  moment  to 
attempt  a  coup.  The  real  story  may  never 
be  known,  but  It  might  not  be  too  far- 
fetched to  reason  as  follows : 

President  Sukarno  was  64  on  June  6.  At 
various  times  in  recent  years,  he  has  been 
reported  m  111  health.  It  was  no  secret  in 
DJak.arta  that  the  race  for  succession  was  on 

The  PKI  leaders  were  known  to  be  fearful 
of  the  moment  when  Sukarno  would  step  off 
the  stage.  At  that  point,  a  struggle  for  power 
between  the  PKI  and  the  Indonesian  military 
appeared  IneviUble.  with  the  military  having 
the  bigger  muscles. 

Some  6  months  ago  Aidit.  the  Communist 
boss  in  Indonesia,  called  for  arming  of  the 
peasants  and  workers  to  resist  the  Brltish- 
Malayslm  military  forces  defending  Malaysia 
against  Indonesian  threats.  Aidit,  of  course, 
was  preparing  for  the  moment  when  he 
would  have  to  fight  for  the  power  he  seeks. 

There  have  been  recent  reports  that  Su- 
karno was  ailing  again,  although  I  have  no 
Idea  how  accurate  they  may  be.  Newspaper 
correspondents  said  he  was  his  usual  ebul- 
lient self  in  his  public  appearance  last  week. 
But  If  the  PKI  leadership  believed  that  Su- 
karno was  soon  likely  to  be  unable  to  exercise 
the  powers  of  leadership,  It  would  seem  logi- 
cal for  the  PKI  to  strike  before  It  was  too 
late. 

Time  was  running  out  for  the  Communists 
under  this  set  of  suppositions.  They  had 
waited  as  long  as  they  dared.  Anyone  who 
knows  Indonesia  knows  that  the  PKI  is  re- 
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sourceful.  Inventive,  and  unscrupulous.  It 
Is,  however,  no  match  for  the  army  In  a 
direct  military  clash. 

The  Communist  leaders  presumably  cal- 
culated that  their  only  chance  of  success  lay 
m  liquidating  the  top  army  command.  They 
would  have  to  make  a  clean  sweep  so  that 
no  ranking  officer  would  be  left  to  take 
charge.  Confusion  would  thus  reign  long 
enough  so  that  the  Communist  bully  boys 
could  seize  control. 

In  Indonesia,  the  Communists  control  most 
of  the  labor  unions.  The  big  overall  labor 
organization,  SOBSI,  Is  Communist-con- 
trolled. The  PKI  thus  had  power  to  cause 
riots  in  the  streets,  to  tie  up  shipping  and 
communications  and  to  close  down  factories. 
Aside  from  some  small  secret  caches,  how- 
ever, It  was  believed  that  it  had  no  arms. 

The  PKI  coup  attempt  missed  killing  Gen- 
eral Nasutlon,  and  that  was  Its  Achilles 
heel.  And  so  It  lost — or  apparently  lost,  for 
this  game  is  not  yet  over. 

For  one  thing,  we  know  little  of  what  Is 
happening  In  central  Java,  long  regarded 
as  a  Communist  stronghold,  or  In  eastern 
Java,  whose  capital  Is  Surabaya,  which  has 
a  Communist  mayor.  It  is  kfnown  that  fight- 
ing took  place  and  may  still  be  going  on  In 
central  Java.  Also,  the  whereabouts  of  Aldlt, 
the  Communist  leader,  is  unknown. 

On  the  basis  of  what  we  know,  however, 
what  Is  likely  to  be  the  shape  of  things  to 
come  in  this  turbulent  country?  If  we  can 
assume  that  the  coup  was  Indeed  an  at- 
tempt by  the  PKI  to  take  over  the  Govern- 
ment, then  It  would  seem  almost  incredible 
if  the  honeymoon  between  Sukarno  and  the 
Conununlst  Party  had  not  come  to  an  abritpt 
end.  If  we  can  al.so  assume  that  the  coup 
has  been  overcome  and  that  moderate  ele- 
ments are  in  control  of  the  Government,  this 
could  mean  the  beginning  of  a  better  era  for 
that  turbulent  country. 

There  have  been  reports,  however,  that 
Sukarno  was  aware  of  the  coup  and  gave  It 
his  blessing.  This  seems  highly  Improbable 
to  me,  for  Sukarno  is  not  the  man  to  play 
second  fiddle  to  anyone.  Had  the  coup  suc- 
ceeded. It  would  have  placed  the  President, 
who  has  kept  himself  In  power  by  balancing 
forces  around  him,  in  the  power  of  the  Com- 
munists. In  my  opinion,  that  would  have 
been  quite  out  of  character. 

At  this  moment,  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  no 
one  really  knows  who  Is  calling  the  shots 
In  Indonesia.  Is  Sukarno  trying  to  reunify 
his  country?  Did  General  Nasutlon  lead 
the  countercoup?  Is  General  Suharto  in 
command  of  the  tactical  forces?  Or  some- 
one else? 

General  Nasutlon,  the  Defense  Minister, 
started  his  army  career  by  being  elected  by 
his  men  to  his  first  conunand.  He  Is  a 
natural  leader,  and  able  tactician,  and  an  ex- 
pert In  guerrilla  tactics — so  much  an  expert 
that  the  American  Army  Is  still  tislng  a  book 
he  wrote  more  than  10  years  ago  to  train 
U.S.  soldiers  in  Jungle  fighting. 

Nasutlon  is  known  as  an  antl-Communlst. 
He  should  not  be  thought  of  as  pro-Ameri- 
can, however.  He  Is  pro-Indonesian.  If  In 
power,  he  would  undoubtedly  disagree  with 
America's  policy  In  many  areas.  He  Is, 
nevertheless,  an  example  of  the  kind  of  Indo- 
nesian leader  that  may  assume  greater  im- 
portance if  the  moderates  gain  control  of  the 
Government. 

Events  In  Indonesia  are  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary concern  to  Americans.  Probably  rela- 
tively few  Americans  realize  that  Indonesia 
is  the  fifth  largest  country  in  the  world 
in  population  and,  in  addition  to  possessing 
impressive  natural  resources,  that  It  sits 
athwart  strategic  International  crossroads. 

Following  Its  birth  as  a  new  nation  in  De- 
cember 1949,  Indonesia  adopted  the  most  so- 
phisticated form  of  Western  democracy,  the 
parliamentary  system,  based  upon  the  list 
form  of  proportional  representation.  One  of 
the  Indirect  results  of  this  was  the  forma- 


tion of  some  45  political  parties,  26  of  which 
ultimately  were  represented  in  ParllEunent. 

Unstable  government  was  the  Inevitable 
result:  Indonesia  changed  Its  cabinets  every 
8  months  In  Its  first  years  as  a  nation. 

It  was  this  Instability  that  Sukarno  was 
attempting  to  correct  In  his  "guided  democ- 
racy." As  a  part  of  his  program,  the  num- 
ber of  political  parties  was  reduced.  At  one 
point,  all  political  parties  were  required  to 
subscribe  to  the  Pantjaslla,  the  five  prin- 
ciples that  comprise  the  state  philosophy. 
The  first  principle  is  "Belief  in  God." 

The  extent  to  which  the  Indonesian  Com- 
munist Party  was  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing 
may  be  gaged  by  the  fact  that  the  PKI  pub- 
licly subscribed  to  the  "five  principles."  The 
party  has  been  all  things  to  Sukarno,  subser- 
vient to  his  wishes  in  every  respect.  This 
tactic  was  responsible  for  its  progress 
through  the  years  until  it  felt  strong  enough 
to  attempt  a  coup. 

The  internal  political  forces  prior  to  the 
coup  can  be  loosely  divided  Into  two  broad 
categories.  The  pro-Communist  grouping 
centers  on  the  PKI  but  also  Includes  less 
powerful  political  forces  closely  allied  with 
It.  There  are  several  small  but  vocal  pup- 
pet parties  and  an  Impressive  array  of  satel- 
lite front  organizations  devoted  to  youth, 
students,  women,  labor,  etc.  Much  of  the 
central  leadership  of  the  Nationalist  Party 
has  for  opportunistic  reasons  also  begun  to 
cooperate  more  closely  with  the  PKI  and 
there  are  a  number  of  prominent  individuals 
not  actual  members  of  these  groups  who 
cooperate  closely  with  the  pro-Communists. 

The  second  grouping  InclutiCT  the  large 
religiously  based  political  parties,  much  of 
grassroots  strength  of  the  Nationalist  Party, 
the  remnants  of  the  banned  parties  (partici- 
pants In  the  rebellion  of  1958),  significant 
portions  of  the  bureaucracy  and  university 
faculties  and  most  of  the  army  leadership. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  Indonesia's  105  mil- 
lion people  are  Moslems.  Most  of  them  are 
non-Communist  and  many  are  antl-Commu- 
nlst. Strong  as  it  has  been,  therefore,  the 
Communist  Party  is  still  a  minority  party. 

"But  I  thought  Sukarno  was  a  Commu- 
nist." This  common  comment  demonstrates 
a  basic  misunderstanding  of  the  man.  Su- 
karno Is  a  revolutionary  nationalist.  He  is. 
to  be  sure,  a  Marxian  socialist;  but  he  is, 
above  all,  Mr.  Indonesia. 

I  believe  that  Sukarno's  greatest  and  most 
consistent  goal  is  a  unified  country.  He  as- 
sumes that  this  Is  the  sine  qua  non  of  all 
else  for  Indonesia.  Sukarno  feels  that  Indo- 
nesia's basic  wealth  and  largely  nonmone- 
tized  rural  economy  can  tide  her  over  without 
economic  collapse  until  development  can  get 
under  way,  and  that  political  chaos  and  frag- 
mentation would  make  purely  economic  gains 
translstory  and  meaningless  if  he  did  not 
succeed  in  making  the  nation  a  unified  and 
purposeful  concept  in  the  minds  of  its  people. 
He  has  thus  chosen  somewhat  different 
priorities  than  we  might  have  chosen,  but 
they  are  understandable  priorities.  The  late 
1950's  saw  both  political  and  geographic 
fragmentation  of  Indonesia  an  Imminent 
possibility. 

Su''.arno  faced  an  Indonesia  of  thousands 
of  Islands  and  hundreds  of  languages  and 
cultures  In  which  local  loyalties  had  been 
fostered  over  hundreds  of  years  of  colonial 
rule.  The  creation  of  a  unified  nation  that 
can  survive  the  stlU-slgnlficant  centripetal 
forces  after  he  passes  from  the  scene  Is 
therefore  a  goal  close  to  his  heart. 

But  where  does  Sukarno  stand  today? 
We  can  assume  that  he  will  do  all  in  his 
pKJWer  to  unify  his  country  by  attempting  to 
negotiate  a  truce  or  modus  operandi  between 
the  army  leaders  and  the  Communists.  The 
alternative  Is  further  turbulence  and  p>erhape 
civil  war. 

Whether  it  will  be  possible  to  paper  over 

the  splits  In  Indonesian  society  opened  by 


the  PKI  remains  to  be  seen.  The  bodies 
of  the  murdered  generals  were  mutilated, 
and  mutilation  Is  most  un-Indoneslan. 

This  savage  violation  of  hiunan  dignity 
must  add  fuel  to  the  flames  of  the  intense 
emotional  reaction  that  followed  the  dis- 
covery of  the  bodies.  I  share  this  reaction. 
I  knew  these  men.  My  wife  and  I  know 
their  wives  and  children.  They  were  per- 
sonal friends  despite  differences  of  view  be- 
tween us. 

Even  shotild  Sukarno  succeed  In  stopping 
the  fighting,  the  basic  conflicts  in  the  society 
will  remain  and  someday  will  break  out 
again.  In  the  words  of  one  of  Indonesia's 
most  distinguished  leaders,  "Islam  and  com- 
munism are  oil  and  water.  They  cannot  be 
mixed." 


RECOVERY  OF  PRESIDENT  JOHN- 
SON FROM  SURGERY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  every- 
one is  heartened  by  President  Johnson's 
rapid  and  complete  recovery  from  his 
recent  surgery.  Mr.  William  Prescott 
Allen,  publisher  of  the  Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase  Tribune,  has  suggested  a  unique 
way  in  which  residents  of  suburban 
Maryland  can  express  their  good  wishes 
to  the  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  front-page  editorial 
entitled,  "Get  Well,  Mr.  President."  be 
printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Get  Well,  Mr.  President 

The  White  House  on  Tuesday  announced 
that  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  would 
enter  the  Bethesda  Naval  Medical  Center  for 
removal  of  his  gall  bladder. 

For  the  next  10  days  or  2  weeks  President 
Johnson  will  be  a  fellow  Bethesdan.  While 
we  certainly  welcome  him,  we  regret  the 
unfortunate  circumstances  which  bring  him 
here. 

We  know  that  the  people  of  Montgomery 
County,  regardless  of  political  attraction, 
will  want  to  wish  the  President  a  speedy 
recovery  from  his  surgery. 

We  have  a  suggestion : 

Thousands  of  cars  travel  the  RockvlUe 
Pike  in  front  of  the  Bethesda  Naval  Hos- 
pital every  day.  When  we  go  by,  for  the 
duration  of  the  President's  stay  there,  we 
will  turn  on  our  lights  In  the  daytime  sim- 
ply as  a  silent  expression  of  "Good  luck.  Mr. 
President.     Get  well  soon." 

We  hope  our  fellow  motorists  will  follow 
suit. 


AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
its  recent  convention  in  Chicago,  the 
American  Bankers  Association  vmani- 
mously  adopted  a  set  of  resolutions 
formulated  by  its  resolutions  committee 
of  which  Mr.  Roy  L.  Reierson,  senior  vice 
president  and  chief  economist  of  the 
Bankers  Tinist  Co.  in  New  York,  was 
chairman. 

These  resolutions  cover  a  variety  of 
topics,  domestic  and  foreign.  The  views 
of  this  great  association  on  such  matters 
as  our  national  economic  policy,  the 
balance  of  payments  and  international 
monetary  reform,  as  well  as  the  associa- 
tion's views  on  matters  relating  specifi- 
cally to  banking,  such  as  the  dual  bank- 
ing system,  the  student  loan  programs 
and  the  relations  and  status  of  the  vari- 
ous banking  agencies,  deserve  the  careful 
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consideration   of   the   Senate   and   the 
public. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  report  of  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee, together  with  the  list  of  members 
of  that  committee,  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Report  op  the  Rssolxjtions  Committke 
(By  Roy  L.  Reierson,  chairman,  before  the 
second  general  session  of  the  91st  Annual 
Convention     of     the     American     Bankers 
Association.  Chicago.  111.,  Oct.  6.  1965) 

APPRECIATION 

The  American  Bankers  Association  ac- 
knowledges a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Reno  Odlin 
for  his  outstanding  service  as  president  of 
the  association  during  the  past  year.  Our 
industry  has  greatly  benefited  from  his  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  sound,  progressive 
banking,  and  from  his  wise  and  skillful 
guidance  of  the  association's  affairs. 

SAVINGS     BONDS 

U.S.  savings  bonds  have  demonstrated  their 
usefulness  to  the  Treasury  as  an  Instrument 
of  debt  management,  and  they  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  encouragement 
of  Individual  and  family  thrift  programs 
.  throughout  the  country.  We  believe  that  the 
public-service  contribution  of  commercial 
banks  In  promoting  the  sale  of  savings  bonds 
is  an  Important  one,  and  we  pledge  our  ef- 
forts to  Insure  the  continuing  success  of 
the  savings  bond  program. 

coordination  or  federal  sxjpervision 

OF    BANKING 

Our  system  of  Federal  bank  supervision 
and  regulation  has  served  us  well,  but  close 
working  cooperation  and  coordination  are 
essential  in  order  to  minimize  the  possibili- 
ties for  dlfDculties  arising  out  of  conflicts  in 
policy  and  Jurisdictional  disputes.  We  there- 
fore commend  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  his  efforts  to  achieve  closer  liaison  among 
Federal  banking  agencies. 

STATE    BANKING    STSTEMS 

Bankers  and  the  public  have  an  Important 
stake  In  the  preservation  of  our  dual  bank- 
ing system,  and  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  all 
bankers  In  each  State  to  exert  every  effort 
toward  assuring  that  their  banking  systems 
are  fully  capable  of  meeting  the  challenges 
which  He  ahead.  In  some  States  the  bank- 
ing statutes  and  regulations  under  which 
commercial  banks  operate  are  outmoded,  and 
some  State  banking  departments  are  Inaide- 
quately  financed  and  understaffed. 

We,  therefore,  urge  every  banker — National 
and  State — to  help  build  a  more  effective 
dual  banking  system  by  seeing  to  It  that 
banking  laws,  regulatory  policies,  and  super- 
visory practices  are  brought  Into  conformity 
with  modern  requirements.  We  also  urge 
that  the  resources  made  available  to  super- 
visory authorities  be  consistent  with  current 
needs,  including  adequate  salary  standards 
and  attendant  benefits.  The  State  bankers 
associations  and  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation are  now  Initiating  a  program  to 
alert  bankers  throughout  the  country  to  the 
importance  of  attaining  these  objectives. 

STUDENT    LOAN    PROGRAMS 

The  continuing  rise  In  the  cost  of  higher 
education  has  made  necessary  the  develop- 
ment of  new  methods  of  financing  to  help 
qualified  students  obtain  a  college  education. 
Commercial  banks,  as  well  as  other  lenders, 
have  responded  actively  to  this  need.  Bank 
lending  to  students  has  been  facilitated 
greatly  by  the  development  of  private  and 
State -sponsored  programs  for  the  guarantee 
of  student  loans. 

As  a  supplement  to  these  State-sponsored 
and  private  programs,  the  administration  has 


proposed  a  new  Federal  program  which  would 
provide  a  system  of  advances  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  enlarging  the  Insur- 
ance reserves  of  State  and  private  funds. 
The  proposed  plan  also  would  provide  for  a 
standby  program  of  Federal  loan  guaran- 
tees. Congressional  approval  of  this  legisla- 
tion appears  Imminent. 

While  we  have  supported  this  proposal,  we 
nonetheless  hope  that  the  necessity  for  acti- 
vating the  standby  Federal  program  can  be 
avoided.  We  note  that  the  extent  to  which 
this  may  be  possible  will  rest  on  the  contri- 
bution of  the  commercial  banking  Industry  to 
the  further  expansion  of  student  loans  from 
private  sources,  including  banks.  Banks 
already  are  doing  a  substantial  business  In 
financing  the  education  of  students  in  their 
areas,  and  we  urge  them  to  Increase  their 
efforts  along  these  lines. 

INDEPENDENCE   OF  THE    FEDERAL   RESERVE 
SYSTEM 

Attacks  against  the  Independence  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  take  many  forms 
and  occur  almost  continuously.  Bankers 
are  firm  In  their  conviction  that  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Federal  Reserve  should  not 
be  compromised  either  by  legislation  or  by 
attrition  through  more  indirect  ways.  We 
urge  that  the  Independence  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  In  Its  present  form  be  safeguarded 
as  a  vital  part  of  the  mechanism  of  our  free 
society. 

BANK    MERCER   LEGISLATION 

The  congressional  authors  of  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960.  as  well  as  the  commercial 
banking  Industry,  believed  that  the  legisla- 
tion provided  clear  standards  and  procedures 
for  regulation  of  bank  mergers. 

Subsequent  events,  climaxing  with  deci- 
sions of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Philadelphixi  and  Lexington  Bank  cases,  have 
been  at  sharp  variance  with  this  belief.  The 
resiUtant  confusion  is  unfair  both  to  the 
public  and  to  banking. 

We  are  resolute  in  oxir  support  of  legisla- 
tion providing  for  rational  and  orderly  gov- 
ernmental regulation  of  bank  mergers,  and 
we  stress  that  such  legislation  should  pro- 
vide for  equitable  treatment  of  bank  mergers 
approved  by  appropriate  Federal  supervisory 
agencies  In  the  past. 

We  are  heartened  by  Secretary  Fowler's 
report  that  "there  Is  now  a  substantial  meet- 
ing of  minds  between  the  Attorney  General, 
the  bank  regulatory  agencies,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  on  the  two  central  as- 
pects of  antitrust  policy  which  have  been 
of  growing  concern  to  the  Industry  and  those 
responsible  for  Its  regulation  In  the  pub- 
lic Interests."  As  the  Secretary  has  stated, 
there  Is  a  basis  for  hope  "that  this  develop- 
ment will  lead  to  a  speedy  resolution  of  the 
Issues  In  a  way  that  will  both  protect  the 
legitimate  Interests  of  the  Government  and 
meet  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  banks." 

We  express  our  appreciation  to  those  In 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  who 
have  shown  initiative  In  promoting  appro- 
priate legislation,  and  we  urge  that  the 
needed  legislation  be  enacted  In  this  session 
of  the  Congress. 

NATIONAL   ECONOMIC  POLICY 

The  American  Bankers  Association  believes 
that  changing  economic  conditions  require  a 
reappraisal  of  current  monetary,  fl.scal,  and 
debt  management  policies.  Partly  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  expansive  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  pursued  since  1960,  the  economy  has 
enjoyed  a  sustained  rise  In  business  activity 
without  appreciable  departure  from  the  pat- 
tern of  cost  and  price  stabyity  which  is  so 
essential  to  our  continued  economic  well- 
being.  If  this  progress  Is  to  be  maintained, 
it  is  imperative  that  public  officials  adapt 
policies  to  changes  In  domestic  and  Inter- 
national economic  conditions  which  are  be- 
coming noticeable. 

As  evidence  of  such  changes,  we  cite  a 
strong  and  still  rising  demand  for  goods  and 


services  In  the  private  sector  of  the  economy, 
significant  Increases  In  Federal  expenditures 
growing  out  of  civilian  programs  enacted  by 
the  Congress,  and  prospective  Increases  of 
uncertain  amovmts  in  defense  expenditures. 
Combined,  these  public  and  private  demands 
are  exerting  an  Increasing  strain  on  the 
economy's  capacity  to  expand  production, 
and  cost  and  price  pressures  appear  likely  to 
increase  in  the  months  ahead.  Unutilized 
capacity  In  the  economy  Is  relatively  low, 
strains  on  the  supply  of  labor  grow  more  in- 
tense, and  both  labor  costs  and  Industrial 
prices  are  rising.  In  spite  of  possible  bvmips 
In  the  road  ahead,  the  outlook  Is  for  contin- 
uing vigorous  economic  growth  in  1966. 

Monetary  policy 

Monetary  policy  has  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  economic  expansion  in  re- 
cent years.  Growth  In  bank  credit  has  been 
of  record  proportions,  reflecting  both  the 
generous  provision  of  reserves  by  the  mone- 
tary authorities  and  the  greater  freedom  of 
action  permitted  commercial  banks  In  com- 
peting for  time  and  savings  deposits  under 
regulation  Q. 

One  of  the  continuing  objectives  of  public 
policy  has  been  to  maintain  substantial 
stability  of  long-term  Interest  rates,  while 
short-term  rates  were  allowed  to  rise  in  re- 
sponse to  balance-of-payments  adversity. 
Recently,  however,  credit  requirements  hnve 
burgeoned  and  Interest  rates  In  all  sectors  of 
the  market  are  rising. 

The  recent  firming  of  Interest  rates  Is  the 
Inevitable  result  of  a  protracted  period  of 
business  expansion,  with  record  sales  for 
consumer  durable  goods,  rising  outlays  on 
plant  and  equipment  as  production  has  put 
pressure  on  capacity,  accumulation  of  busi- 
ness Inventories,  and  some  firming  In  prices 
of  Industrial  products.  In  addition,  com- 
mercial banks  have  seen  loan-deposit  ratios 
move  to  new  highs  and  liquidity  ratios  de- 
cline substantially. 

In  view  of  existing  economic  conditions 
and  prospects,  the  need  for  a  less  expansive 
monetary  policy  Is  now  apparent.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  arguments  used  In  support  of  the 
reduction  of  Individual  and  corporate  tax 
rates  was  that  by  stimulating  Investment 
and  economic  expansion,  more  freedom  of 
action  would  be  possible  In  the  use  of  mone- 
tary policy.  The  conditions  then  visualized 
now  prevail. 

However,  If  public  policy  should  endeavor 
to  prevent  an  upward  adjustment  of  inter- 
est rates  in  response  to  market  forces,  seri- 
ous risks — both  unnecessary  and  undesir- 
able— would  be  Involved.  Economic  con- 
ditions are  strong,  and  prospects  point  to 
the  probability  of  continuing  expansion  and 
Increased  exposure  to  inflationary  pressures. 
Such  pressures.  If  allowed  to  go  uncurbed, 
could  do  Irreparable  harm  to  our  Interna- 
tional financial  position  and  cut  short  the 
current  economic  expansion. 

There  Is  no  need  to  adopt  extreme  meas- 
ures In  monetary  policy  which  wovild 
jeopardize  the  country's  prosperity.  What  is 
called  for  Is  a  flexible  response  to  the  present 
tempo  of  the  economy,  so  that  the  rate  of 
credit  expansion  Is  reduced  and  Interest 
rates  are  permitted  to  respond  to  market 
forces. 

Fiscal  policy 

In  our  Judgment,  the  performance  of  the 
economy  following  the  1964  income  tax  re- 
duction demonstrates  the  superiority  of 
soundly  structured  tax  cuts  over  Increased 
Federal  spending  as  a  means  of  promoting 
economic  growth  without  Inflation.  This  ob- 
jective could  not  have  been  attained  had 
the  administration  not  limited  Federal 
spending. 

In  the  light  of  the  rising  burden  of  de- 
fense expenditures  and  the  substantial  and 
persistent  Increases  In  nondefense  spending 
by  the  Federal  Government  that  will  result 
In  the  years  ahead  from  programs  already 
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initiated,  there  Is  danger  that  the  oppor- 
tunities for  future  tax  reductions  are  being 
Jeopardized.  We  therefore  express  our  con- 
viction that  greater  efforts  are  required  to 
limit  the  cost,  size,  and  scope  of  new  and  ex- 
isting spending  programs.  We  note  with 
approval  the  Introduction  of  measures  with- 
in the  administration  to  Improve  the  process 
by  which  spending  priorities  are  allocated, 
and  we  hope  that  more  progress  can  be  made 
along  these  lines. 

Debt   management 

The  maintenance  of  flexibility  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  debt.  Including  the 
freedom  to  offer  new  Issues  In  whatever 
maturity  range  may  be  most  appropriate.  Is 
essential  for  sound  debt-management  prac- 
tices. 

In  view  of  recent  Increases  In  market  rates 
of  Interest,  It  Is  clear  that  Treasury  officials 
could  not  now  find  buyers  for  new  Issues  of 
Treasury  bonds  within  the  4  V4 -percent  In- 
terest rate  celling.  Moreover,  there  Is  little 
prospect  that  this  situation  will  change  In 
the  near  future.  In  fact,  growth  of  credit 
demands  and  the  overall  strength  of  the 
economy  suggest  that  market  rates  of  Inter- 
est may  rise  still  further  above  the  4  H -per- 
cent celling.  The  harmful  effects  o'  the  In- 
terest rate  celling  are  therefore  a  source  of 
immediate  concern.  Retention  of  this  cell- 
ing could  force  the  Treasury  to  rely  on  short- 
term  issues  precisely  at  a  time  when  such 
reliance  could  reinforce  existing  inflationary 
pressures. 

We  stress  that  the  ceiling  constitutes  an 
immediate  threat  to  the  ability  of  Federal 
financial  officials  to  relate  debt  management 
decisions  to  the  economic  needs  of  the  coun- 
try, and  we  reiterate  our  belief  that  It  should 
be  removed. 

THE  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

The  deficit  in  the  balance  of  pa3mients  of 
the  United  States  dropped  significantly  In 
the  first  half  of  this  year  and  this  has  helped 
to  improve  international  confidence  in  the 
dollar.  These  developments  are  encouraging, 
but  they  provide  no  basis  for  complacency. 
The  small  payments  surplus  attained  In  the 
second  quarter  reflected  some  nonrecurring 
factors  such  as  a  reduction  In  the  amount  of 
foreign  loans  by  commercial  banks  and  the 
repatriation  of  short-term  funds  held  abroad 
by  American  business  corporations.  Looking 
ahead,  prospects  are  far  from  favorable.  Di- 
rect Investment  overseas  will  show  a  big  rise 
this  year,  the  drain  of  tourism  will  set  a  new 
record,  and  the  trade  balance  will  show  a 
significant  decline  from  last  year.  As  a  con- 
sequence, another  substantial  payments  defi- 
cit is  in  prospect  for  1965.  Gold  losses  will  be 
much  larger  than  in  1964,  despite  American 
drawings  on  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

The  gains  achieved  so  far  this  year  reflect 
In  part  measures  which  were  meant  to  be 
temporary — the  Interest  equalization  tax  and 
the  voluntary  restraint  program.  In  view 
of  the  adverse  payments  prospects,  these 
measures  will  doubtless  have  to  be  continued 
for  the  present.  As  in  the  past,  banks  will 
continue  to  cooperate  In  these  programs. 
We  believe,  however,  that  additional  efforts 
will  be  required  to  reduce  the  outflow  of  dol- 
lars through  the  more  effective  application 
of  the  voluntary  restraint  program  to  non- 
bank  flnanclal  Institutions  and  to  business 
corporations. 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take to  continue  the  Interest  equalization  tax 
and  the  voluntary  restraint  program  for  a 
protracted  period.  These  devices  are  a  form 
of  selective  controls  inconsistent  with  free 
markets  and  are  similar  in  their  effects  to 
exchange  controls.  Our  Government  tradi- 
tionally has  criticized  such  controls  when 
used  by  other  countries,  and  history  demon- 
strates the  difficulties  of  administering  such 
programs  effectively  and  equitably  over  a 
sustained  period.    Protracted  curtailment  of 


direct  Investment  abroad  would  Impair  the 
International  competitive  position  of  Ameri- 
can Industry  and  would  limit  the  growth 
of  investment  Income.  Continuing  limita- 
tion on  lending  by  commercial  banks  would 
weaken  the  relative  position  of  the  United 
States  as  an  International  flnanclal  center, 
and  protracted  restriction  on  the  outflow  of 
capital  would  have  an  adverse  effect  upon 
American  exports,  upon  the  merchandise 
trade  surplus,  and  upon  employment  and 
business  activity  in  the  United  States. 

The  necessity  to  exaimlne  further  steps 
which  may  be  required  to  achieve  sustain- 
able payments  equilibrium  Is  therefore  as 
urgent  as  ever.  Such  a  program  of  action 
would  Include  the  following,  as  a  minimum: 

1.  Unrelenting  efforts  to  maintain  stability 
In  prices  and  to  limit  wage  Increases  to  gains 
In  productivity; 

2.  The  adoption  of  a  credit  policy  more 
consistent  with  the  continuing  adverse 
American  balance-of-pajrments  position.  In 
this  connection,  we  note  that  a  less  expan- 
sionary credit  policy  is  now  Indicated  by 
domestic  as  well  as  by  balance-of-payments 
conditions; 

3.  Intensified  efforts  to  reduce  the  dollar 
cost  of  our  foreign  military  operations.  This 
need  is  underlined  by  the  fact  that  military 
expenditures  overseas  are  rising;  and 

4.  A  more  critical  appraisal  of  the  Govern- 
ment's foreign  economic  programs,  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  volume  of  exports  stem- 
ming from  tied  loans. 

INTERNATIONAL    MONETARY    REFORM 

The  American  Bankers  Association  en- 
dorses the  continuing  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  achieve  Improvement  In 
the  international  monetary  system.  Al- 
though we  believe  that  there  Is  no  present 
shortage  of  International  liquidity,  we  also 
recognize  the  prospect  that  It  will  be  neces- 
sary, In  the  long  run,  to  provide  supplements 
to  gold  and  to  national  currencies  for  use  as 
International  monetary  reserves. 

In  our  judgment,  the  Immediate  problem 
in  the  International  monetary  area  is  not  to 
Increase  the  aggregate  supply  of  Interna- 
tional monetary  reserves,  but  rather  to  as- 
sure confldence  In  the  dollar  and  In  the 
pound  sterling.  Unless  such  confldence  can 
be  sustained,  a  decrease  in  international 
liquidity  through  the  conversion  of  dollars 
and  sterling  into  gold  will  be  Inevitable. 

If  confldence  in  the  world's  reserve  cur- 
rencies is  to  be  maintained,  both  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  must  provide 
convincing  evidence,  through  performance, 
of  their  willingness  and  ability  to  achieve 
substantial  eqvUllbrlxim,  on  a  sustainable 
basis.  In  their  International  accounts.  We 
are  convinced  that  neither  of  these  coun- 
tries can  rely  upon  future  changes  In  the  In- 
ternational monetary  system  to  relieve  them 
of  the  necessity  for  correcting  their  balance- 
of-payments  difficulties.  In  fact,  until  the 
key  currency  countries  succeed  In  achieving 
sustainable  payments  positions.  It  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  reach  agreement  on  any 
plan  to  Increase  the  aggregate  supply  of  In- 
ternational monetary  reserves. 

RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

Chairman,   Roy    L.   Reierson;    senior   vice 
president     and     chief     economist,     Bankers- 
Trust  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Secretary,  Leslie  C.  Peacock;  vice  presi- 
dent, Crocker -Citizens  National  Bank,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Prom  the  divisions:  Paul  Hinkle,  presi- 
dent, Charleston  National  Bank,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.;  D.  James  Prltchard,  vice  president. 
Society  National  Bank,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  G. 
Russell  Clark,  chairman  of  board,  Bank  of 
North  America,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Paul  I. 
Wren,  president.  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Prom  the  sections :  Vern  Waldo,  vice  presi- 
dent. First  National  Bank  of  Nevada.  Reno. 
Nev.;  Belden  L.  Daniels,  executive  manager, 


Pennsylvania    Bankers    Aissoclatlon,    Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 

From  the  committees:  Ted  P.  Axton,  presi- 
dent, Lafayette  Savings  Bank,  Lafayette, 
Ind.;  Prank  M.  Dana,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Bank  of  America,  N.T.  &  S.A.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Stetson  B.  Harman,  senior 
vice  president  and  senior  trust  officer.  First 
National  Bank  of  Oregon,  Portland,  Oreg.; 
Wesley  Llndow,  senior  vice  president  and  sec- 
retary, Irving  Trust  Co..  New  York,  N.Y. 
Thomas  O.  Cooper,  president,  Jefferson  State 
Bank,  Jefferson,  Iowa;  J.  W.  McLean,  vice 
president.  Bank  of  America,  N.T.  &  S.A.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif;  Richard  P.  Chapman,  chair- 
man of  board.  New  England  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank,  Boston,  Mass.;  Jack  T.  Conn, 
chairman  of  board.  Fidelity  National  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  Keith  G. 
Cone,  senior  vice  president.  La  Salle  National 
Bank,  Chicago,  111.;  Reid  Sass,  vice  president, 
the  Fort  Worth  National  Bank,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.;  W.  Dewey  Presley,  president,  First  Na- 
tional BEUik,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Elwood  F.  Klrk- 
man,  president,  the  Boardwalk  National 
Bank,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Appointed  by  the  President:  J.  Howard 
Laerl,  executive  vice  president,  F^rst  Na- 
tional City  Bank,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Arthvu-  P. 
Maxwell,  president,  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Biddeford,  Blddeford,  Maine;  Roy  L. 
Reierson,  senior  vice  president  and  chief 
economist.  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  New  York, 
N.Y.;  Thomas  G.  Wilson,  president.  First 
State  Bank  &  Trvjst  Co.,  Conway,  Ark. 

Ex  officio:  Reno  Odlin,  president,  the 
American  Bankers  Association.  1964-65; 
Archie  K.  Davis,  vice  president,  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  1964-65;  Charles  E. 
Walker,  executive  vice  president  and  execu- 
tive manager,  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation. 


THE  PEACEKEEPING  ROLE  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Nations  has  received  much  de- 
served praise  for  its  role  in  helping  damp 
down  the  war  between  India  and  Paki- 
stan. Americans  know  that  no  one  na- 
tion can  hope  to  keep  the  peace  in  to- 
day's complex  world,  not  even  a  nation 
as  strong  as  our  own.  Several  leading 
newspapers  in  my  area,  conservative  as 
well  as  liberal,  have  praised  the  work  of 
the  United  Nations  in  this  dispute.  In 
its  September  22  issue,  the  Deseret  News 
of  Salt  Lake  City  commented : 

This  much  Is  sure:  Americans  are  tired 
of  finding  their  country  in  the  role  of  one- 
nation  police  force  for  the  globe.  The  U-N.'s 
action  Is  welcome  and  deserves  strong  sup- 
port. 

In  its  editorial  of  September  24,  the 
Idaho  Statesman  of  Boise  concludes: 

All  told,  Americans  can  view  better  the 
U.N.  on  its  peacekeeping  missions.  Arch- 
crltlcs  win  not  be  silenced,  of  course.  They'll 
continue  to  spew  forth  allegations  that  the 
United  Nations  is  so  Red-dominated  that 
It  Is  a  threat  to  the  United  States.  How 
very  wrong  they  are.  But  for  once.  It  seems 
that  the  antl-U.N.  forces  at  work  In  Amer- 
ica will  be  In  concert  with  the  atheistic 
Red  Chinese  in  hating  the  world  peace  or- 
ganization. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
two  excellent  editorials  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Deseret  News,  Sept.  22,  1966] 
The  U.N.  Takes  a  Stand 

The  United  Nations,  seriously  weakened  by 
flnanclal  bickering  and  compromise,  has  put 
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Its  prestige — and  possibly  Its  future — square- 
ly on  the  line  In  the  Indla-Paklsten  dispute. 

While  the  risks  are  grave  that  It  will  be 
repudiated,  most  Americans,  we  suspect,  will 
applaud  the  U.N.  action.  The  risk  had  to  be 
taken.  Moreover,  there  Is  a  reasonably  good 
chance  of  success. 

What  puts  the  U.N.  prestige  at  stake  Is  the 
Security  Council's  resolution  Monday  de- 
manding a  cease-fire  Wednesday,  offering  to 
supervise  the  truce,  and  warning  other  na- 
tions to  keep  hands  off. 

This  is  clearly  a  direct  challenge  to  Red 
China,  which  is  threatening  military  action 
against  India.  Russia  Joined  with  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  Security  Council 
in  issuing  the  resolution. 

If  the  resol-utlon  succeeds  in  stopping  the 
shooting  and  leading  to  a  permanent  peace, 
It  will  represent  a  great  victory  for  the 
United  Nations  and  the  cause  of  world  se- 
curity. 

Will  It  succeed?  The  odds  against  It  are 
great — chief  among  them  being  China's 
record  of  Intransigent  disregard  of  world 
opinion  or  world  Interests. 

But  there  are  factors  weighing  for  Its  suc- 
cess, also. 

One  is  that  there  can  be  no  winner  In  the 
India-Pakistan  fighting,  except  possibly  Red 
China.  Even  China,  whose  economic  base 
is  so  tenuous,  would  suffer  from  an  extended 
war. 

Another  is  the  fact  that  China  Is  working 
hard  to  develop  an  effective  nuclear  arsenal 
and  apparently  is  much  nearer  to  It  than  is 
generally  believed.  China  can  hardly  risk 
any  situation  that  would  give  its  enemies 
an  excuse  for  bombing  Its  nuclear  facilities. 
Aggression  against  India  could  provide  such 
an  excuse. 

A  third  is  the  heavy  reliance  of  both  India 
and  Pakistan  on  Western  aid.  Since  the 
early  1950's,  the  United  States  has  poured 
nearly  $6  billion  Into  India  and  $3  billion 
Into  Pakistan.  In  addition,  both  countries 
rely  heavily  on  the  West  for  their  military 
hardware.  Discreet  economic  pressure  could 
do  much  to  back  up  the  U.N.  resolution  as 
far  as  they  are  concerned. 

This  much  is  sure:  Americans  are  tired 
of  finding  their  country  In  the  role  of  one- 
nation  police  force  for  the  globe.  The  U.N.'s 
action  Is  welcome  and  deserves  strong  sup- 
port. 

[Prom  the  Idaho  Statesman,  Sept.  24,  1965] 
The  UNrxTD  Nations  at  Work 

American  critics  of  the  United  Nations 
must  reappraise  the  work  of  this  organiza- 
tion in  light  of  the  successful  cease-fire  ap- 
proach taken  to  the  India-Pakistan  war  over 
Kashmir. 

U.N.  Secretary-General  U  Thant  acted  with 
dispatch  in  prescribing  policies  and  meeting 
with  the  two  nations  involved  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 

The  Security  Council  of  the  U.N.  also 
moved  rapidly  in  an  attempt  to  silence  the 
guns  over  Kashmir. 

Most  capitals  in  the  world  were  active  In 
promoting  a  cease-fire.  Only  Peiping  kept 
trouble  stirred  up,  by  supporting  Pakistan, 
and  menacing  India  by  sending  Red  Chinese 
troops  to  the  border.  Red  China  has  now 
unleashed  a  propaganda  attack  against  both 
the  United  Nations  and  the  United  States. 

If  peaceful  means  are  found  to  settle  the 
K.ishmlr  dispute.  Red  China  hopes  to  con- 
tinue disrupting  the  Asian  fronts  and  blam- 
I'-'g  "Yankee  imperialists"  for  the  state  of 
disorder. 

The  conscience  of  the  United  States  Is  clear 
with  respect  to  the  Pakistani-Indian  rivalry. 
President  Johnson  has  answered  this  difficult 
matter  with  firmness.  He  has  pledged  sup- 
port to  the  United  Nations  as  its  secretary- 
general  sought  to  bring  about  the  cease- 
fire. The  President  states  that  the  "Job  has 
Just  begun."     The  United  Nations  will  con- 


tinue to  receive  American  support  "every 
step  of  the  way  by  our  actions  and  our 
words." 

All  told,  Americans  can  view  better  the 
U.N.  on  Its  peacekeeping  missions.  Archcrit- 
ics  will  not  be  silenced,  of  course.  They  will 
continue  to  spew  forth  allegations  that  the 
United  Nations  Is  so  Red-dominated  that  it 
is  a  threat  to  the  United  States.  How  very 
wrong  they  are.  But,  for  once,  It  seems  that 
the  antl-U.N.  forces  at  work  in  America  will 
be  In  concert  with  the  atheistic  Red  Chinese 
In  hating  the  world  peace  organization. 


CENTRAL  UTAH  PROJECT  NEWS 
REPORT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  work 
is  now  ready  to  proceed  on  the  $323.8  mil- 
lion Bonneville  unit  of  the  central  Utah 
reclamation  project.  This  project  is  the 
key  to  the  development  of  Utah's  re- 
sources and  economy  for  the  next  100 
years.  It  will  enable  Utah  to  make  the 
most  beneficial  use  of  its  share  of  the 
Colorado  River. 

This  year  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees in  the  House  and  Senate  amended 
the  administration's  public  works  request 
and  added  a  total  of  $3.5  million  in  the 
budget  for  the  start  of  construction  of 
the  vital  Bonneville  unit.  As  the  only 
member  of  the  Utah  congressional  dele- 
gation who  fought  and  worked  for  the 
authorization  of  the  upper  Colorado 
River  storage  project,  it  has  been  indeed 
a  privilege  to  watch  the  development  of 
the  various  participating  projects. 

In  Utah  we  have  seen  the  establish- 
ment of  two  enormous  and  dramatic 
dams  at  Flaming  Gorge  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  and  Glen  Canyon  in 
the  south.  Now  that  these  dams  have 
been  completed  we  are  beginning  to  move 
into  the  participating  projects — the  proj- 
ects which  will  make  the  change  in  the 
water  picture  and  which  will  bring  water 
to  the  taps  and  farmlands  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Basin. 

So  that  Congress  and  other  interested 
parties  can  have  an  up-to-date  report  on 
the  status  of  the  central  Utah  project 
and  the  Bonneville  unit.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  news  report  on  the  central  Utah 
project  issued  by  the  Central  Utah  Water 
Conservancy  District  which  has  done 
outstanding  and  yeoman  service  since  its 
inception.  I  commend  the  district, 
Sterling  D.  Jones,  the  president;  Jay  R. 
Bingham,  of  the  Utah  Water  and  Power 
Board,  as  well  as  all  others  from  Utah 
who  have  contributed  to  these  water 
projects  and  to  this  report. 
News  Report 

The  central  Utah  project  is  considered 
the  key  to  development  of  Utah's  resources 
and  economy  for  the  next  100  years.  It  Is 
the  largest  participating  project  of  the  up- 
per Colorado  River  storage  project  and  in- 
cludes four  units — Vernal,  Bonneville,  Upal- 
co.  and  Jensen.  It  is  through  these  units 
that  Utah  will  be  able  to  put  to  beneficial 
use  most  of  Its  share  of  the  Colorado  River 
water. 

The  Vernal  xmit  has  already  been  com- 
pleted. Now  work  is  ready  to  proceed  on 
the  $323.8  million  Bonneville  unit.  The 
Bonneville  vmlt  will,  among  other  things, 
provide  for  the  transfer  of  water  from  the 
headwaters  of  the  Duchesne  River  to  the 
Bonneville  basin.  This  project  will  make 
water  available   to  meet  fut\ire   needs   for 


irrigation,  municipal.  Industrial,  recrea- 
tional, and  power  purposes  In  the  Uinta  and 
Bonneville  basins. 

WATER  CONSERVANCY   DISTRICT 

The  Central  Utah  Water  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict was  established  as  the  legal  agency 
to  represent  the  citizens  of  the  district. 
It  is  the  agency  to  operate  and  maintain 
most  project  works,  to  administer  the  sale 
and  delivery  of  project  water,  and  to  con- 
tract with  the  Federal  Government  for  re- 
payment of  reimbursable  costs  of  the  cen- 
tral Utah  project. 

The  district  was  formally  created  on  March 
2,  1964  by  order  of  the  Fourth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Utah. 

Creation  of  the  district  was  a  long,  pains- 
taking, give  and  take  process.  Leaders  of 
the  seven  counties — Salt  Lake,  Utah,  Du- 
chesne, Uintah,  Wasatch,  Summit,  and 
Juab — had  to  iron  out  differences.  They  had 
to  agree  how  best  to  serve  and  protect  the  in- 
terests of  each  area  and  county  as  well 
as  the  overall  district  and  State. 

A  petition  was  drawn  up  by  a  drafting 
committee  headed  by  Utah  Water  and  Power 
Board  director.  Jay  R.  Bingham,  was  signed 
by  property  owners  in  the  seven  counties 
and  submitted  to  the  court.  Inasmuch  as 
there  were  no  protests,  Fourth  District  Judge 
Maurice  Harding  legally  created  the  district 
on  March  2,  1964.  He  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  district's  board  of  directors 
on  March  12.  1964. 

There  are  17  members  on  the  board.  A 
traditional  check  and  balance  is  maintained 
between  rural  and  urban  areas.  The  urban 
counties  of  Salt  Lake  and  Utah  have  eight 
members  on  the  board.  The  rural  counties 
have  nine. 

Representing  Sale  Lake  County  are  Clif- 
ford L.  Ashton,  Royden  G.  Derrick,  Robert  B. 
Hllbert,  Herbert  F.  Smart,  and  C.  Rell  Swen- 
sen.  Representing  Utah  County  are  Leo  T. 
Harvey,  G.  Marion  Hinckley,  and  Sterling  D. 
Jones.  From  Duchesne  County  are  Leo 
Brady,  Leo  Haueter,  and  William  J.  Ostler. 
Uintah  County  is  represented  by  H.  LeRoy 
Morrill.  L.  Y.  Siddoway.  and  Briant  H.  String- 
ham.  Representing  Summit  and  Wasatch 
Counties  are  John  A.  Lambert  and  Clyde 
Ritchie.  Juab  County  Is  represented  by  R. 
Roscoe  Garrett. 

The  board  of  directors  has  selected  a  gen- 
eral manager  and  legal  counsel.  Headquar- 
ters have  been  established  In  Provo. 

REPAYMENT    CONTRACT 

Agreement  has  been  reached  between  the 
district  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
on  a  repayment  contract. 

A  deferral  agreement  regarding  the  use  of 
water  in  the  Uinta  Basin  by  the  Ute  Indian 
tribe  has  been  worked  out  between  the  tribe, 
the  district,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  It  awaits  final 
approval  by  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  tribe  on  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Indian 
Reservation  agreed  to  defer  its  use  of  water 
on  new  lands  until  a  later  phase  of  the 
central  Utah  project. 

Pull  cooperation  was  sought  and  obtained 
by  the  district  with  various  State,  Federal, 
and  local  groups  in  reaching  general  agree- 
ments on  water  rights,  fish,  wildlife,  and 
recreational  aspects  of  the  project. 

CONGRESS   APPROVES    APPROPRIATION 

Congress  has  approved  a  $3.5  million  ap- 
propriation to  begin  construction  on  the 
Bonneville  unit. 

The  $3.5  million  appropriation  will  be  used 
to  Initiate  construction  on  the  Starvation 
Dam  and  Reservoir.  This  will  provide  sup- 
plemental water  for  land  along  the  Duchesne 
River  and  make  possible  the  diversion  of 
water  through  the  Strawberry  Aqueduct  and 
Strawberry  Reservoir  to  the  Bonneville 
Basin. 

The  funds  will  also  be  used  to  start  con- 
struction of  Soldier  Creek  Dam  permitting 
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the  enlargement  of  Strawberry  Reservoir, 
and  to  Initiate  construction  of  the  Straw- 
berry Aqueduct. 

It  is  the  enlarged  Strawberry  Reservoir 
that  will  ultimately  regulate  the  diversion 
of  water  from  the  Uinta  to  the  Bonneville 
Basin.  This  will  make  more  water  available 
In  the  Bonneville  Basin  for  municipal,  In- 
dustrial, and  Irrigational  use.  Studies  are 
being  made  on  the  possibility  of  also  deliver- 
ing Bonneville  unit  water  into  the  Sevier 
River  area. 

BROAD    PUBLIC    SUPPORT 

The  public  Is  aware  that  water  Is  the  life- 
blood  of  Utah's  development  and  that  the 
Colorado  River,  through  the  central  Utah, 
project,  is  the  State's  last  major  water  re- 
source. 

Backing  for  Immediate  appropriation  of 
funds  to  begin  construction  comes  from  most 
major  State  and  water  users'  groups — in- 
cluding Utah's  congressional  delegation,  the 
State  legislature,  the  Governor,  the  Utah 
Water  and  Power  Board,  the  Utah  Water 
Users  Association,  the  Utah  Association  of 
County  Officials,  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Commission,  Colorado  River  ^asln  Consumer 
Power,  Inc.,  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  and  Sevier  River  Water 
Users,  Inc. 

BENEFITS    OF    BONNEVILLE    UNIT 

The  most  important  benefit  of  the  Bonne- 
ville unit  is  that  it  makes  water  available 
to  sustain  continued   economic   growth. 

Communities  within  the  district  will  be 
assured  of  a  future  water  supply  permitting 
their  unceasing  growth  and  expansion. 

Water  will  be  available  to  meet  the  needs 
of  new  industries  seeking  to  establish  new 
plants  within  the  State. 

Pishing  and  recreational  opportunities  and 
facilities  closer  to  population  centers  will  be 
greatly  increased. 

As  a  result  of  the  project  the  assessed 
valuation  of  property  in  the  area  affected  by 
the  Bonneville  unit  Is  expected  to  increase 
by  about  $500  million. 

The  gross  annual  income  of  farm  families 
affected  will  Increase  by  about  $15  million. 
These  farmers  will  Invest  another  $30  to  $40 
million. 

Roughly  360  million  kilowatts  of  power 
will  be  generated  and  used  locally  for  do- 
mestic and   industrial   growth. 

Of  the  $323.8  million  cost  of  the  Bonne- 
ville unit,  about  $220  million  will  be  spent 
on  materials  and  equipment  over  the  15-  to 
20-year  construction  period.  An  estimated 
580  million  will  go  for  wages  and  $24  million 
for  transportation.  Approximately  9,000 
man-years  of  employment  will  be  provided 
during  the  construction  period. 


RESOLUTION  OF  ARKANSAS  HOS- 
PITAL ASSOCIATION  ON  THE  USE 
OP  SURPLUS  PROPERTY  BY  HOS- 
PITALS AND  OTHER  XNSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  received  a  resolution  by  the  Ar- 
kansas Hospital  Association  comgiending 
the  work  of  certain  U.S.  Senators  and 
Representatives  for  the  amount  of  time, 
effort,  and  attention  they  have  given  in 
attempts  to  secure  surplus  property  for 
hcxspitals,  health  centers,  and  other 
health  institutions.  Under  the  Federal 
surplus  property  donation  program,  it  is 
possible  to  work  through  various  States 
and  local  surplus  property  agencies  to 
provide  many  different  types  of  equip- 
ment for  these  institutions.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives who  have  worked  so  tirelessly  in  be- 
half of  the  Federal  surplus  property 
aonation   program   that   the   board   of 


trustees  of  the  Arkansas  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation has  expressed  its  sincere  grati- 
tude in  the  form  of  this  resolution.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtmON  ET  THE  ARKANSAS  HOSPITAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Whereas  many  hospitals,  health  centers, 
and  other  health  Institutions  have  for  many 
years  come  to  depend  on  the  surplus  property 
agencies  for  many  needed  and  useful  Items 
for  the  operation  of  their  Institutions;  and 

Whereas  In  recent  years,  through  forces 
beyond  the  control  of  the  States,  the  amount 
of  common-use  items  have  been  decreasing, 
thus  depriving  these  health  institutions  of 
this  much  needed  property;  and 

Whereas  certain  U.S.  Senators  and  U.S. 
Representatives  have  been  devoting  much 
time  and  effort  In  attempts  to  correct  tlie 
deficiencies:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Arkansas  Hospital  Association  commend  the 
actions  of  Senators  John  L.  McClellan,  of 
Arkansas;  Ernest  Gruening,  of  Alaska;  Lee 
Metcalf,  of  Montana;  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  of 
Maine;  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff,  of  Connecticut; 
Joseph  M.  Montoya,  of  New  Mexico;  Karl  E. 
MuNDT,  of  South  Dakota;  Carl  T.  Curtis,  of 
Nebraska;  and  Congressmen  John  W.  Mc- 
CoRMACK,  of  Massachusetts;  William  L.  Daw- 
son, of  Illinois;  John  S.  Monagan,  of  Con- 
necticut; J.  Edward  Roush,  of  Indiana;  and 
John  N.  Erlenborn,  of  Illinois;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  director  of  the 
Arkansas  Hospital  Association  be  Instructed 
to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  each  of 
the  above-named  U.S.  Senators  and  U.S.  Con- 
gressmen as  evidence  of  our  support  of  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Federal  surplus  prop- 
erty donation  program. 

Attest : 

Robert  W.  McCuistion, 

President. 


THE  SOUND  OF  MUZAK 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch of  July  20,  1965,  there  appeared  a 
most  interesting  editorial  entitled  "The 
Sound  of  Muzak." 

This  editorial  points  out  that  the  Rev- 
enue Service  in  Austin  will  now  collect 
their  taxes  with  a  musical  background 
furnished  by  the  Johnsons  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  prdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Sound  of  Muzak 

As  most  people  know  by  now,  the  Johnson 
family  has  the  Austin,  Tex.,  franchise  for 
Muzak,  the  all-purpose  canned  music  that's 
piped  Into  homes,  oflftces,  and  factories.  Ap- 
parently the  family  business  has  picked  up 
a  new  customer — the  American  taxpayer. 
The  President's  near-chartreuse-draped  of- 
fices In  Austin's  new  Federal  building  have 
a  Muzak  system.  So  do  Internal  Revenue 
Service  quarters  on  a  lower  floor. 

No  one  has  said  how  much  the  taxpayers 
are  giving  the  Johnson  firm  to  provide  Mr. 
Johnson  with  these  offlce-hour  delights.  No 
one  has  said  how  much  the  taxpayers  are 
shelling  out  for  the  privilege  of  hearing  a 
rendition  of  "Music  To  Lose  Your  Shirt  By" 
while  you're  visiting  the  IRS  downstairs.  If 
the  Johnsons  are  supplying  this  service  free, 


no  one  can  object.  If  they  are,  though,  none 
of  the  Johnson  spokesmen  seems  to  have  said 
so,  and  usually  officials  show  an  uncanny 
concern  for  the  public's  right  to  know  when 
there  are  facts  like  that  to  be  dispensed. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  looks  as  if 
the  taxpayers  are  paying  the  Johnson  piper — 
and  they're  definitely  not  calling  the  tune. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EUGENE  M.  ZUCKERT, 
FORMER  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR 
FORCE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
not  on  the  floor  recently  when  so  many 
of  my  colleagues  paid  tribute  to  retiring 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Eugene  M. 
Zuckert.  Mr.  Zuckert  has  compiled  an 
outstanding  record  in  his  many  years  of 
public  service  and  I  should  like  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  honoring  him. 

Let  me  first  say,  with  a  sense  of  pride, 
that  Mr.  Zuckert  is  an  adopted  son  of 
Maryland.  He  lives,  with  his  wife,  Bar- 
bara, and  three  children  in  Montgomery 
County,  Md.  Eugene  Zuckert  is  a  man 
of  many  talents:  lawyer,  teacher,  ad- 
ministrator, author,  and  public  servant. 
In  each  of  these  fields  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful and  distinguished. 

Mr.  Zuckert's  association  with  the  Air 
Force  dates  back  to  1946,  when  he  served 
as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  for  Air.  When  the 
Air  Force  was  first  established  as  an  in- 
dependent service,  in  1947,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Secretary  under  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Stuart 
Symington.  He  served  in  that  capacity 
imtil  1952,  when  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. In  1954,  Mr.  Zuckert  returned 
to  the  private  practice  of  law,  special- 
izing as  a  consultant  in  the  field  of 
atomic  energy.  With  Arnold  Kramish, 
he  coauthored  the  book,  "Atomic  Energy 
for  Your  Business." 

Mr.  Zuckert  has  served  as  an  attorney 
for  the  U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  and  was  an  instructor  in 
relations  between  Grovernment  and  busi- 
ness at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  where  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  post  of  assistant  dean. 

He  is  presently  a  director  of  the  Peo- 
ple-to-People  Health  Foundation,  Inc., 
a  nonprofit  organization  which  is  oper- 
ating the  ship  Hope  as  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's people-to-people  program. 

Eugene  Zuckert  has  had  a  long  and 
varied  career.  He  has  served  as  a  shin- 
ing example  to  all  who  would  enter  gov- 
ernment service.  With  a  sense  of  deep 
gratitude,  his  country  wishes  him  well. 
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THE  $600  EXEMPTION  PER  CHILD 
GROSSLY   INADEQUATE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  2  years  the  Congress  has  given 
the  American  people  two  big  tax  cuts. 
And  yet  the  pitifully  inadequate  $600  per 
dependent  Federal  income  tax  exemp- 
tion remains  Federal  law. 

Twenty -five  years  ago  when  the  value 
of  the  dollar  was  nearly  twice  as  high  as 
today  the  exemption  was  $1,000.  If  we 
had  simply  allowed  for  the  burdens  in- 
flation imposes  on  child  rearing  we 
would  today  have  a  $2,000  or  more  ex- 
emption. 


I  - 
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T>,.f  thP  tniiah    wartimP  reduction  in  level  of  $15,000,  for  Instance,  the  cost  of  rear-  space  program.     His  example  should  be 

But  the  tough,  wartime  reaucuuu  ui  estimated  at  our  guide, 

the  dependency  exemption  remans  im-  J^^/^^j^J^SjSS.  %1  Americans  can  be  proud  of  this 

posing   a  cruel   tax  cost   on  tne  laige  Even  the  $23,835  is  unreaiisticaiiy  conserv-  g^plorer  who  opened  the  doors  of  the 

family.                                       „^,„„„  ,„  «ti^«-    t*^«    allowance    for    °^ef '^ai    c^are  continent  to  the  trade,  religion,  cul- 

SL^r 'ye'r^rrefrSlX"'  fS  TolTJl  Z°%.T.  S„"fs  ,Vr;..,™o?  faTre^pe^rrrprourorhe.'^S 

^=,vr.rf^^.^«r«offrye-  .^^-f— S.,,„.,,    ,„„,_    „,  w*o^.^now  .eecnlzed  as  a  ..am  wuM„ 

income,  the  cost  ot  raising  a  cnim  to  me  ^.j^u^.j-earing  costs  does  not  attempt  to  add  ^he   imagination   and  daring  shown 

age  of  18  will  cost  a  total  of  $23,8,J5.    *or  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  thousands  of  dollars  that  the  through  his  life  have  been  seen  again  and 

the  family  with  a  $15,000  income  the  ^^^^,^  ^,^^  ^^  ^^,  eost  of  living  inevitably  ^™^j^"the  many  deeds  and  contribu- 

^^^SreTs  an  annual  cost  of  from  ^s  S  c°ov.eri;rco\^t%r^hU«ng-cS?dre^n^  '^^  ^' "S^T^  fJ^^tT^^^i 

S1™%0  $^3,500  per  year  per  chn^^^^  to   hegin    with_on    average,    another    $.00  -^^-P-^  of  our^ 

the  income  tax  allowance  IS  only  $600.  or  so^             ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^_             ^.^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

Tw-enty-five  years  ^o  the  cost  of  child  j^^_^^i,j,  ^^  ^e  a  basic  minimum  for  ^^  jg  ^^o  have  helped  make  our  coun- 

rearing  was  estimated  at  about  $500  per  majority   of  jobs   18  years  from  now.  ^^  ^^^.      ni„_g  ^o  live, 

child,    the    dependency    exemption    was  ^ffthln  5  years  the  average  yearly  cost  of  a  '^  *  °^^^^  place  to  live. 

$1,000.  year  in  a  public  college  wlU  be  $1,840  and  In                            ^— — ^^^— ^^ 

Mr.  President,  this  does  not  make  any  g.  private  college.  $2,780.                                        rpj^^  HIGH  COST  OF  SNOOPING 

sense.    It  is  grossly  unfair  to  children  as  living  standard  rises                                    -ixrrrTTATucj    nf    nplaware     Mr 

well  as  parents.    No  wonder  the  Congress  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  consideration  the  p.fJdenT^JJfs  ?ssufof X  Wafh^ 

must  consider  special  tax  allowances  to  ,^^,  ,j^^,  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^eii  as  adults,  are  rais-  f^^^f^J^^' \^  .^j?^^/  appears  an  editorial 

enable  parents  to  send  their  children  to  i^g  their  standard  of  living  all  the  time-  '"f^^""  ,^.?^i  „^^v,^?,^^^^'L^Loo^^^^^^ 

college  in  their  preferences  in  food,  clothes,  enter-  entitled    'The  High  Cost  of   Snoopmg. 

If  and  when  the  Congress  eets  around  tainment.     personal     care,     transportation.         This    editorial    emphasizes    ^o^mis- 

tn  thP  npxt  tax  reduction  raising  the  ex-  What  "everybody  else"  has  today  is  a  lot  sioner   Cohen's   concern    over    the   bad 

emntion  should  be  high 'on  the  Ust.  more  and  a  lot  better  than  what  anybody  i^age  which  the  Treasury  Department 

Incidentally,   Miss   Porter's   estimates  «^— ".^des^rgo.   when   average  annual  f„f,^,^"iferax'prye"r'^^  °'  '''  ""'"'"'  ""'' 

are  from  the  accurate  and  conservative  ^°               ^^              .^e  total  cost  of  '"f  °"^/,^fiyifto  commissioner  Cohen 

Institute  of  Life  Insurance  in  New  York,  rearine  one  chUd  to  18  was  estimated  at  I  would  suggest  to  Commissionei  uonen 

I   ask   unanimous    consent   that    the  It^irigooo-^r  three  times  one  years  fam-  that  the  best  way  to  correct  this  ima 

column  bv  Svlvia  Porter,  entitled  "Rear-  uy  income.  would  be  for  him  to  issue  an  emphatic 

inc  a  Child  Extremely  Costlv,"  be  printed  Today,  the  child-rearing  cost  to  the  age  statement  that  in  the  future  tne  iieas- 

in  thp  Record  at  this  point'  of  18  is  the  equivalent  of  nearly  4  years  of  ury    Department   would    under   no   Cir- 

-ThPrP  hPine  no  obiection   the  column  family    income-and    the    expenses    climb  cumstances  engage  in  any  future  wire- 

S    !^fr.  ^  ^HrSi  1^'  thP  RecTd  relentlessly  ever  upward.  tapping  or  intercepting  of  the  mails  un- 

..was  ordered  to  be  punted  m  the  Record.  ^^  ^^^.^^  ^  fuii-fiedged  family  today,  the  ^gss  ^uch  action  is  taken  after  first  hav- 

as  follows:  steep  cost  of  rearing  children  is  hardly  news  obtained  a  court  order. 

Rearing   a  Child  Extremely   Costly  to  you.     But  If   you  re  a   young  couple   or  ^                  wnrH<;    let  the  Treasurv  De- 

Memo   to  today's  bride   and  groom:    the      '^"e  siricLiy  nna  ^  ^^  ^^^  consider   themselves  above 

cost  of  rearing  one  child  until  age  18  will  .^^___^^^  abiding  bv  the  law 

^^e*o^?fliS'a,r^5  cre"?o1???™rS;  COLUMBUS  day  ,  '  ^*^"^"/Trr;Sf  n'SS.'t'int 

S'.'.oo'ooo"""'  '""  '""'"''  ""  ■"  '""  Mr.  KENNEDY  Of  Ma^achusett..    Mr.  Srd     " 

The  rising  cost  of  rearing  children  Is.  quite  President,  as  our  astronauts  begin  their  ^j^gj.g  ^^^g  ^^  objection,  the  editorial 

possibly,  a  major  factor  behind  the  shift  journeys  into  the  mysterious  realm  of  ^^g  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

toward   later   marriages,   later   childbearing.  space  they  feel  the  same  sense  of  chal-  j^g  follows: 

fewer  chUdren.    Since  1957  the  fertility  rate  lenge   and   adventvure   that  was   experi-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Snooping 

(live  births  per  1.000  women  of  childbearing  anrpH  hv  Phristooher  Columbus  over  five  .             ,           .  ^       „ 

b  trnSr^"bXe^rrn1s^s?ate?^t'j  IZuZ'^^Tf^nZT^.c^i^e-  , J^, ^^g^S  'c^ZJ^i^T.S'l 
TrS  beiow'^^'unoS  ?irt^e  am  ttoe  S  ment  was  no  less  spectacular  then,  than  £5f^,  ^^  ^,,^  defending  his  embattled 
■?5  years  Zd  the  o?°rai?  rate  of  population  OUr  technical  and  scientific  feats  in  space  Bureau  against  criticism  that  has  grown  out 
erowth  is  expected  to  be  the  smallest  In  20  are  now.  of     the     revelation     of     Investigating    ex- 
years  Today  we  are  reaching  out  to  probe  cesses  by  a  senate  subcommittee.     Address- 
These  shifts,  says  Robert  C.  Cook,  presl-  the  limitless  expanse  of  a  universe— an  Ing  the  American  I^^s^^^t^.o'  Certified  Pub- 
dent  of  the  Population  Reference  Bureau,  are  effort  which  will  test  the  fiber  of  the  men  ^^^^^^''^^'^^^^'^l^'fZT'L  a  few  cases  in  ?Se 
••unquestionably    related    to    a    recognition  ^^^  ^^^ons  working  to  meet  it.    Then  in  JJI^S^ercSSrarea  witho^^^^^^ 
that  rearing  children  Is  an  expensive  under-  ^^92,  when  Columbus  set  out  from  Spain  "P^^Sp  iSclals    /few   oV  our  c^^^^^ 
BREAKDOWN  oFTERED  ^^  ^hrcc  woodcn  shlps,  each  not  more  investigators  engaged  m  wiretapping."    And 
...     -0000=        *     *  >-„^r,™  »  than  70  feet  in  length,  he  was  probing  the  then  the  Commissioner  added  a  simple  and. 
Heres  how  the  $23,835  cost  of  rearing  a  ^^    .^^^  geas  in  search  of  the  fabled  in  our  view,  most  commendable  declaration: 
jS^San^eTN?w\V£Ve^'d*c^n!   "^''^  wealth  of  an  unknown  new  world      He  ;w»retaPPlng  [s^             whether   it  is  done 

,.  did  not  find  the  wealth,  but  he  altered  wholesale  or  retail. 

18-year  .            ,    hl«;t.nrv    and    in    doine    so          As   Mr.  Justice   Roberts  said   many  years 
Expenditure:                                                coat  ^he    face    ^1.^1:°^.  ^^^^^^..^^     ^'  ago.  "The  plain  words  of  section  605  (of  the 
Food         W.460  brought  to  Europe  the  revolutionary  VI-  pl^eral   Communications   Act)    forbid  any- 
Housing 7.470  sion  of  new  peoples  and  a  new  continent.  ^^^    unless   authorized    by    the   sender,  to 

Clothing.- 2.720  Four  times  he  undertook  the  long  voy-  intercept  a  telephone  message,  and  direct  in 

Transportation. 3.  530  age  to  America  in  a  relentless  search  for  equally  clear  language  that  'no  person'  shall 

Medical  care 1.675  gold  or  treasure;  finally  he  died  in  defeat  divulge  or  publish  the  message  or  Its  sub- 
Personal  care.. 810  ^^ithout  knowing  the  magnitude  of  the  stance  to  'any  person.'"     This  clear  coi^ 

Recreation                        935  ^ys^^gries  he  had  made.     Others  who  mand  ought  to  be  recognized,  and  obeyed 

Education  (notcollege) _235  ^^  ^^^              ^r'^^^'  "^^        VJ^-o^  'cSLr  has  taken  remedl. 

Total... - -  23,835  tapped  treasure  in  land  and  people.  ^^^.^^^  against  practices  instituted  before  be 

T>,«=»  »„m«  ..nnlv  Ktrlctlv  to  todaVs  aver-  Columbus  demonstrated  the  qualities  assumed  office.    But  he  fears  that  the  "rela- 

ai.IIS^lv^th^^^aSu^'to^of  $6  eS)  of  COurage  and  perseverance  which  are  tlvely  few  cases  of  wiretapping  have  been  ao 

S  in^L^S,The^t  Of  r^ng  a'cSud  necessary  to  meet  the  challenge  he  faced  publicized  as  to  give  the  impression  of  wide- 

may  be  much  higher.     At  a  family  Income  then  and  which  we  face  today  with  our  spread  use  of  electronic  devices.       And  ne 
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pleaded,  In  extenuation,  that  all  of  the  vio- 
lations "were  In  the  organized  crime  area 
and  did  not  Involve  the  average  taxpayer." 
Here  Is  the  very  root  of  the  wiretapping 
evil.  When  law  enforcement  authorities 
resort  to  It  at  all,  they  create  at  once  an 
anxiety  that  their  resort  to  It  Is  widespread; 
and  when  they  say  they  are  employing  It  only 
against  organized  crime  or  against  espionage, 
they  make  the  average  taxpayer  wonder  how 
loosely  they  may  be  defining  these  terms. 
Thus  the  effect  of  their  violation  of  law  Is 
to  diminish  respect  for  the  law  In  general 
and,  worse,  to  put  a  serious  damper  upon 
that  freedom  of  communication  which  Is 
indispensable  to  a  free  society. 


MENTAL    HEALTH    LEADERSHIP    IN 
IDAHO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  "The 
Coming  Upheaval  in  Psychiatry"  is  the 
title  of  an  article  in  the  current  Harper's 
magazine.  The  upheaval  referred  to  is 
that  which  will  have  to  take  place  if  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
of  1964 — designed  to  bring  mental  health 
treatment  down  to  the  local  level  where 
millions  stand  in  need — is  to  be  success- 
fully implemented.  Can  techniques  be 
found  to  deal  with  large  numbers  of 
people?  How  much  of  the  load  can  be 
carried  by  volunteers  lacking  years  of 
professional  training? 

One  place  where  a  determined  group 
of  professional  and  nonprofessional  men 
and  women  are  looking  for  the  answers 
and  meeting  with  success  is  in  the  State 
of  Idaho.  Idaho  is  one  of  a  handful  of 
States  which  has  legislation  to  establish 
mental  health  centers  in  local  communi- 
ties. Already  Lewiston,  Boise,  Pocatello 
and  several  smaller  towns,  have  estab- 
lished centers  and  more  are  sure  to  fol- 
low. 

As  I  am  speaking,  these  men  and  wom- 
en are  meeting  in  Burley,  Idaho,  to  elect 
State  officers  and  widen  the  reach  of  the 
services  they  provide.  Although  a  small 
and  often  embattled  group,  these  fine 
people  are  beginning  to  see  the  fi-uits  of 
years  of  anonymous  service,  as  they  look 
toward  the  day  when  mental  health 
services  will  be  available  to  all  where 
they  should  be — in  their  own  home  town. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  reprint  the  Harper's  article  in  the 
Record  because,  although  it  deals  more 
with  New  York  City  than  smaller  rural 
communities,  it  emphasies  the  need  for 
grassroots  treatment  and  the  challenge 
to  both  local  professionals  and  volun- 
teers. I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  "The  Coming  Upheaval  in 
Psychiatry"  printed  here  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Coming  Upheaval  in  Psychiatry 
(By  Maya  Pines) 

American  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  and 
social  workers  are  about  to  be  tested  as  never 
before.  Leaders  in  all  these  fields  have  long 
argued  that  all  mental  patients — and  not 
only  the  rich — should  have  access  to  treat- 
ment in  their  own  communities,  rather  than 
choose  between  total  neglect  and  commit- 
ment to  a  State  Institution.  Financially,  at 
'east,  the  opportunity  to  supply  such  facili- 
ties is  at  hand. 

The  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act  of  1964  provided  $150  million  to  build 


mental  health  centers  across  the  country. 
Now — despite  the  opposition  of  the  American 
Medical  Association — Congress  has  decided  to 
contribute  handsomely  not  only  to  bricks 
and  mortar  but  to  the  salaries  of  the  people 
who  win  work  In  the  new  centers.  There,  It 
is  hoped,  treatment  will  become  available  to 
everyone  who  needs  It — the  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich — and  It  may  thus  become  possible 
to  attack  mental  illness  In  Its  early  stage  be- 
fore it  has  caused  too  much  harm.  In  the 
process  mental  health  services  will  have  to 
be  reorganized  along  lines  that  are  both 
more  democratic  and  more  efficient. 

These  goals  are  now  economically  feasible. 
But  the  task  remains  a  formidable  one  and 
how  It  Is  to  be  accomplished  Is  by  no  means 
clear.  As  to  the  need,  however,  there  Is  no 
doubt. 

Seven  years  ago  A.  B.  Holllngshead  and  Dr. 
Frederick  C.  Redllch,  chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychiatry  at  the  Yale  University 
School  of  Medicine,  coauthored  a  book,  "So- 
cial Class  and  Mental  Illness,"  which  docu- 
mented for  the  first  time  the  affinity,,  both 
economic  and  cultural,  of  psychiatrists  for 
well-heeled  patients.  Even  In  the  over- 
crowded State  Institutions  where  most  poor 
patients  are  dumped,  the  study  demon- 
strated, middle-class  patients  usually  receive 
more  attention  and  care.  On  the  rare  occa- 
sions when  poor  patients  find  their  way  to 
free  clinics,  they  are  put  off  by  long  waiting 
lists  and  elaborate  intake  procedures.  They 
are  also  bewildered  by  doctors  who  give  no 
pills  and  expect  the  patient  to  do  most  of  the 
talking.  Similarly,  In  recent  years,  social 
workers  have  been  told  by  critics  In  and  out 
of  their  own  ranks  that  they  have  turned 
their  backs  on  the  neediest  members  of  our 
society  because  of  their  preoccupation  with 
Individual  therapeutic  case  work. 

Within  the  past  year  or  so,  community  or- 
ganization has  become  an  Increasingly  fash- 
ionable field  of  study  at  schools  of  social 
work.  And  along  with  many  other  Ameri- 
cans, psychiatrists  and  psychologists  have 
been  busily  discovering  the  poor  and  seeking 
ways  to  bridge  the  immense  gap  in  culture 
and  custom  which  separates  them  from  mid- 
dle-class Americans.  In  the  case  of  the  men- 
tally ill  patient,  this  gulf  can  be  an  In- 
superable obstacle  to  effective  treatment. 

The  geographical  gap  is  equally  serious. 
Outside  of  a  handful  of  cities  such  as  New 
York  City.  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  or  Los 
Angeles,  middleclass  patients  who  cannot  af- 
ford expensive  private  psychiatrists  are  hard 
put  to  get  any  help  at  all.  It  is  generally 
true  that  no  public  facilities  of  any  kind 
exist  for  mental  patients  In  their  own  com- 
munities. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  continuing 
dearth  of  the  psychiatrist,  psychologists,  and 
psychiatric  social  workers  needed  to  do  an 
effective  Job  even  at  existing  mental  health 
clinics  and  hospitals.  The^  critical  shortage 
of  personnel  led  one  psychologist  to  remark 
ruefully  when  Congress  passed  last  year's 
Mental  Health  Act,  "What  will  we  do  with 
the  new  buildings  when  they're  finished — 
rent  them  out?" 

As  one  way  of  attacking  the  shortage, 
many  clinics  are  organizing  their  scarce  pro- 
fessionals Into  teams  In  the  hope  of  getting 
more  mileage  out  of  them.  Group  therapy  Is 
also  Increasingly  being  used  Instead  of  the 
traditional  one-to-one  treatment.  In  some 
places  there  Is  a  growing  emphasis  on  help- 
ing troubled  people  get  through  Immediate 
crises — which  may  be  emotional  or  practical 
or  both — Instead  of  attempting  deep,  long- 
range  psychotherapy.  Still  another  ap- 
proach is  an  attempt  to  develop  new,  lower- 
echelon  mental  health  aides  and  counselors 
who  can  supplement  the  work  of  the  scarce 
professionals  and  also  provide  a  means  of 
reaching  out  to  the  people  long  excluded 
from  mental  health  services. 


NO  waiting  list  or  redtape 

By  combining  such  techniques,  many  gen- 
eral hospitals  around  the  country  are  now 
taking  the  first  steps  toward  becoming  com- 
munity mental  health  centers.  Among  the 
newer  entrants  Is  New  York  City's  Lincoln 
Hospital,  In  a  congested  area  where  until  last 
year  350,000  people  had  no  psychiatric  serv- 
ices whatsoever,  short  of  commitment  to  an 
Institution.  Lincoln's  mental  health  pro- 
gram Is  sponsored  by  the  department  of  psy- 
chiatry of  the  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine,  with  which  the  hospital  Is  afUli- 
ated.  The  plan  Is  roughly  analogous  to  a 
military  medical  scheme.  At  the  front  lines 
are  neighborhood  service  centers  (supported 
by  a  grant  from  the  poverty  program), 
which  serve  as  first-aid  stations.  Function- 
ing as  a  kind  of  field  hospital  Is  the  free 
mental  health  clinic  at  Uncoln  Hospital. 
The  base  hospital — for  those  who  cannot  be 
treated  on  an  ambulatory  basis — remains  a 
long  ambulance  ride  away,  In  Jacobl  Hospi- 
tal, Albert  Einstein's  major-teaching  cen- 
ter. There  the  patient  may  be  hospitalized 
for  a  short  time,  or  sent  on  to  a  State  In- 
stitution for  longer  treatment.  Eventually 
Lincoln  expects  to  set  up  a  "day  hq>|Jltal"  of 
Its  own.  In  which  psychiatric  patients  may 
spend  the  whole  day,  going  home  to  their 
families  only  at  night.  But  even  without 
this  service,  it  is  believed  that  this  program 
will  cut  In  half  the  number  of  patients  who 
actually  need  to  be  hospitalized. 

Recently  I  visited  one  of  the  flrst-aW  sta- 
tions— a  neighborhood  service  center  located 
In  a  store  wedged  between  a  dry  cleaner  and 
a  beauty  salon,  on  a  nondescript  street  In 
the  Bronx.  The  store  window  Is  adorned 
with  colorful  children's  paintings.  There 
are  some  bright  orange,  turquoise,  and  yellow 
chairs  near  the  door,  a  few  painted  book- 
cases, a  potted  plant  In  a  corner  and  half  a 
dozen  desks. 

Anyone  can  stroll  In  and  tell  his  troubles 
Immediately — without  waiting  lists  or  red 
tape — to  a  mental  health  aide  who  speaks  his 
language  both  literally  and  figuratively.  The 
aides  all  live  In  the  neighborhood;  many  were 
born  there  and  are  In  the  same  economic 
group  as  the  people  they  now  serve.  Before 
taking  their  present  Jobs,  most  of  them  were 
earning  less  than  $3,000  a  year  as  ward  at- 
tendants, clerks,  or  nurse's  aides.  Others 
were  on  relief.  When  I  arrived,  a  young 
woman  sat  hunched  miserably  at  one  of  the 
desks  whispering  to  a  pliunp  Negro  aide  who 
was  wearing  a  black  leather  coat.  In  the 
back  of  the  store  two  men  were  talking  In 
Spanish. 

Mrs.  Doris  Jefferson,  one  of  the  aides,  told 
me  that  people  usually  come  In  to  discuss  a 
pressing  practical  emergency  rather  than 
their  serious  emotional  troubles.  These 
emerge  only  as  the  aides  prove  that  they  are 
really  Interested  In  being  helpful.  "For  in- 
stance, one  widow  said  her  problem  was  to 
get  new  mattresses  from  welfare, "  Mrs.  Jef- 
ferson said.  "I  talked  to  her  for  a  while, 
and  then  I  went  to  her  apartment.  This  is 
what  I  found."     She  pulled  out  her  notes. 

Of  her  nine  children,  only  three  were  liv- 
ing at  home — a  7-year-old  girl,  who  weighed 
39  pounds  (the  normal  weight  for  a  3-year- 
old),  an  11 -year-old  daughter  with  an  ar- 
rested case  of  TB,  and  a  14-year-old  daugh- 
ter who  was  3  months  pregnant.  Six  sons,  all 
drug  addicts,  had  left  home  and  were  con- 
stantly In  and  out  of  Jail.  The  mother  was 
an  alcoholic.  In  an  unbelievably  filthy 
apartment,  the  three  girls  all  slept  In  the 
same  broken-down  bed,  on  a  dirty  mattress 
without  sheets. 

After  much  prodding,  Mrs.  Jefferson  per- 
suaded welfare  to  place  the  pregnant  daugh- 
ter In  a  home  for  unwed  mothers  and  to  find 
foster  homes  for  the  other  two.  To  help  the 
mother  overcome  her  alcoholism,  Mrs.  Jef- 
ferson,  who   had   become   her   friend,   then 
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talked  her  into  attending  a  meeting  of  Alco- 
holics AnoujTnous;  before  recommending 
this,  she  attended  a  meeting  herself  on  her 
own  time  to  see  what  it  was  like. 

Like  Mrs.  Jefferson,  all  the  aids  I  met 
were  warmhearted  individuals  who  easily 
put  themselves  in  their  client's  place  and 
seemed  deeply  committed  to  helping  them 
as  best  they  could.  On  their  own  initiative, 
and  on  their  own  time,  they  do  things  which 
feV  ordinary  social  workers  would  think  of: 
One.  for  Instance,  accompanied  a  distraught 
mother  of  four  to  a  cemetery  for  the  funeral 
of  her  infant  son.  and  even  read  the  service 
In  the  absence  of  a  minister. 

During  the  first  6  weeks  of  the  center's 
existence.  239  persons  came  In  for  help.  Only 
10  were  referred  to  the  next  link  In  the 
chain  of  services,  the  mental  health  clinic. 
Among  these  were  an  extremely  disturbed 
man  who  had  lost  control  of  himself  and 
was  afraid  he  might  do  something  violent: 
a  young  fire-setter,  aged  five,  who  had  burned 
his  family  out  of  its  apartment;  and  a  hys- 
terical woman.  The  majority  of  cases  In- 
volved such  practical  matters  as  the  dreaded 
dispossess  order  which  leaves  a  family  home- 
less, unemployment,  or  frustrating  dealings 
with  the  welfare  department. 

There  was.  for  example,  a  young  woman 
born  In  Puerto  Rico  who  had  been  living 
In  the  Bronx  with  a  common-law  husband 
for  2Vi  years.  When  he  learned  that  she  was 
pregnant  he  got  drunk  and  beat  her  up. 
She  took  refuge  In  her  brother's  tiny  rented 
room.  After  a  few  days  she  came  back  to 
her  apartment — and  found  her  husband  had 
sold  all  the  furniture,  stopped  paying  the 
rent,  and  disappeared.  She  then  went  to 
apply  for  welfare.  In  due  course,  she  re- 
ceived a  complicated  letter  which  seemed  to 
mean  that  she  had  to  produce  her  husband 
to  receive  any  money.  Still  living  in  her 
brother's  cramped  quarters,  as  the  date  of 
her  delivery  approached,  she  felt  mounting 
panic.  Finally  she  heard  about  the  neigh- 
borhood service  center. 

The  aid  who  saw  her  there.  Ralph  Acosta, 
is  himself  of  Puerto  Rlcan  origin,  although 
he  was  born  right  at  Lincoln  Hospital  and 
has  spent  most  of  his  life  In  the  area.    He 
pointed  out  that  she  had  misinterpreted  the 
welfare    department's    letter    and    that    she 
could  still  ask  for  help.     Mr.  Accsta— after 
futile  efforts  to  produce   the  husband— ac- 
companied her  to  the   welfare  department. 
There  she  was  told  that  she  had  not  made 
an  adequate  effort  to  locate  her  husband,  or 
else  she  was  lying.    Neither  her  explanations 
nor  Mr.  Acosta's  testimony  helped.     A  few 
days    later,   administrators   of   the   Lincoln 
Hospital   Mental  Health   Services   talked   to 
administrators   at   the   welfare   department. 
The   young   woman   was   finally   assured   of 
funds  for  food  and  a  layette,  and  told  to 
find  herself  an  Inexpensive  apartment.    With 
Mr.  Acosta's  help,  she  did.     On  a  Saturday, 
with  a  friend's  car.  Mr.  Acosta  helped  her 
move. 

•This  Is  the  most  Important  work  I've  ever 
done  in  my  life."  says  Mr.  Acosta.  feelingly, 
about  his  new  Job.  "Is  It  mental  health? 
Oh.  sure.  People  come  to  you  with  problems 
they  can't  solve,  and  If  you  can  help  to  solve 
them  while  they're  still  little  problems,  ac- 
tually what  you're  doing  Is  securing  their 
mental  health." 

A  phone  rang,  and  another  aid  got  up, 
grabbed  her  handbag  and  said,  "One  of  my 
clients  Is  threatening  to  do  something  dras- 
tic. I'm  taking  her  straight  to  the  hospital. 
I  had  a  feeling  she  was  nearlng  a  breaking 
point."    And  she  rushed  out. 


RATIONED    PSTCHOTHCTAPY 

When  patients  are  referred  to  the  clinic  at 
Lincoln  Hospital,  the  staff  tries  Its  best  to  see 
the  whole  family  at  the  time  of  the  first 
interview.  This  is  seldom  possible,  however, 
becnuse  Intact  families  are  rare  in  this  neigh- 
borhood.    Fathers,  particularly,  are  hard  to 


locate.  Many  of  the  patients  are  on  welfare, 
and  the  clinic— which  Is  Just  a  year  old — 
charges  no  fees  at  all.  Its  staff  Includes  four 
full-time  and  three  part-time  psychiatrists, 
one  psychologist,  three  social  workers,  and 
two  nurses,  plus  two  mental  health  aids 
who  are  still  being  trained.  They  work  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Levon  Boyajian,  a  psy- 
chiatrist who  makes  a  point  of  explaining 
that  he  is  not  an  analyst. 

Regardless  of  the  staff's  background,  "we 
all  do  the  same  thing  here."  Dr.  Boyajian 
says,  "with  the  exception  of  giving  out  medi- 
cines." Not  only  the  psychiatrists,  psycholo- 
gists, and  social  workers,  but  also  the  niorses 
see  patients.  "Why  not — pretty  soon  we'll 
let  the  aids  do  It."  The  nurses  get  on-the- 
job  supervision,  and  also  take  part  in  semi- 
nars on  group  and  family  therapy. 

Patients  are  assigned  to  whatever  member 
of  the  team  is  available,  although  to  some 
extent  the  choice  is  determined  by  language 
(roughly  half  the  staff  speaks  Spanish)  and 
the  apparent  severity  of  the  problem.  How- 
ever, no  one  is  turned  away — someone  on  the 
staff  sees  anyone  who  arrives  during  working 
hours.  Some  patients  are  referred  to  the 
clinic  by  the  hospital's  emergency  room, 
many  more  by  the  neighborhood  service  cen- 
ters, by  schools,  or  by  other  social  agencies 
Not  surprisingly,  considering  the  newness  of 
the  venture,  the  clinic  procedures  have  an 
air  of  great  spontaneity.  "Nothing  has  been 
very  formalized  yet."  says  Dr.  Boyajlaa 
"We're  glad  we're  running." 

Once  a  staff  member  has  seen  as  much  of 
a  family  as  possible   he  discusses  the  case 
briefly  with  Dr.  Boyajian  and  other  members 
of  the  team— psychologist,  social  worker,  or 
nurse — to  decide  on  the  next  step.    At  a  re- 
cent  meeting,   for   example,    the   discussion 
began  with  the  case  of  a  24-year-old  Negro 
woman,  the  mother  of  five  children,  who  had 
come  In  complaining  that  she  was  "nervous." 
The  psychiatrist  who  interviewed  her  noted 
that   her    face   and    arms   had   been    badly 
bruised  and  scarred  by  her  alcoholic  husband. 
She    had    secured    a    temporary    "order    of 
protection"  from  the  police;  but  the  day  It 
expired,  her  husband  renewed  his  attacks. 
Now  she  wanted  a  legal  separation.       The 
psychiatrist  diagnosed  her  "nervousness"  as  a 
reactive  depression  and  prescribed  medica- 
tion.   Dr.  Boyajian  and  the  other  staff  mem- 
bers agreed  that  this  medication  should  be 
continued   for   a   while   and   also  suggested 
sending  her  to  the  service  center  for  practi- 
cal help  In  getting  the  separation  and  better 
housing   (all  seven  members  of  the  family 
were  living  in  three  rooms).    "OK"  said  Dr. 
Boyajian.  "who's  next?"    The  discussion  had 
taken  precisely  10  minutes. 

After  the  Initial  Interview  no  more  than 
six  sessions  of  psychotherapy  are  allowed  each 
patient  or  family.  As  one  of  the  psychiatrists 
explained,  "If  we  were  to  take  the  current 
staff  and  provide  long-term  psychotherapy 
too  all  those  who  could  profit  from  it,  all  the 
staff  would  quickly  be  utilized  and  we  would 
make  practically  no  dent  In  the  mental 
health  problems  of  the  community." 

"We  mustn't  fool  ourselves,"  he  continued. 
"In  an  area  this  size,  a  large  number  of 
people  could  profit  from  psychotherapy — 
but  we  can't  provide  it.  That  Is  the  honest 
answer." 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  traditional 
forms  of  psychotherapy  would  be  of  little  use 
to  all  those  whoxould  profit  from  It,  all  the 
area — people  overwhelmed  by  unemployment, 
high  infant  mortality.  Juvenile  delinquency, 
or  other  evils  of  slum  life.  For  them  the 
most  effective  therapy  may  well  be  the  kind 
of  emergency  treatment  and  practical  as- 
sistance offered  by  the  clinic  and  the  service 
centers.  Help  given  In  a  time  of  crisis  may 
prevent  the  breakdown  which  leaves  no 
alternative  but  commitment  to  a  State  in- 
stitution. 

For  people  who  need  further  help  after  the 
crisis  Is  past,  and  for  patients  recently  dis- 


charged from  State  hospitals,  the  cUnlc  runs 
two  large  groups — one  Spanish,  the  other 
English  speaking.  Each  group  consists  of 
about  15  to  20  patients,  and  meets  once  a 
week  with  a  jjsychiatrlst  and  a  nurse.  These 
sessions  are  extremely  informal — patients 
walk  around,  drink  coffee,  or  even  sew  while 
taking  part  in  the  discussion. 

Apart  from  these  therapeutic  gatherings, 
the  Lincoln  Hospital  mental  health  program 
takes  a  lively  Interest  In  existing  community 
groups,  including  Juvenile  gangs  and  the 
older  folk  who  sit  around  together  on  stoops. 
On  the  theory  that  you  stay  sane  through 
your  ties  with  other  people,  the  programs 
directors  see  as  an  essential  part  of  their  Job 
promoting  activities  which  Increase  self- 
esteem  and  reduce  the  individual's  sense  of 
powerlessness.  Two  months  after  the  first 
neighborhood  service  center  opened,  for  ex- 
ample. It  held  an  evening  meeting,  complete 
with  guitar  music  by  a  Puerto  Rlcan  aid. 
Those  present  were  encouraged  to  speak  up 
about  their  grievances  and  to  form  commit- 
tees to  improve  education,  hospital  services, 
garbage  disposal,  housing,  and  relations  with 
the  police  and  welfare  departments. 

Social  action  of  this  kind  Is  far  afield  from 
the  traditional  concerns  of  psychiatrists 
Even  the  more  accepted  practices  of  com- 
munity mental  health,  such  as  working  in 
psychiatric  teams  and  giving  group  therapy 
remain  alien  to  the  bulk  of  psychiatrists. 
These  practices  are  now  included  In  the 
training  of  residents  in  psychiatry  at  a  few 
universities,  notably  Harvard  and  Columbia. 
However,  at  most  medical  schools  and  hos- 
pitals the  emphasis  is  still  entirely  on  In- 
dividual, long-term  psychotherapy.  As  a  re- 
sult, most  of  the  current  crop  of  young  psy- 
chiatrists— along  with  those  long  in  prac- 
tice— are  ill-equipped  for  the  very  different 
approach  being  launched  under  the  new 
community  mental  health  programs.  Thoy 
may  also  be  opposed  to  it  in  principle.  At 
one  center,  all  eight  staff  psychiatrists  quit 
during  the  first  year  because  they  could  not 
adjust  to  the  new  methods  of  treatment. 

While  appropriately  trained  and  willing 
psychiatrists  are  scarce  lower  level  person- 
nel Is  virtually  nonexistent  and  there  are  no 
suitable  programs  as  yet  in  schools  and  col- 
leges. Lincoln  Hospital  recruits  its  mental 
health  aids  in  the  neighborhood  and  gives 
them  3  weeks  of  full-time  training  before 
they  start  on  the  Job.  For  the  next  3  weeks, 
they  work  only  half  a  day,  spending  the 
other  half  In  training.  FYom  then  on  they 
attend  weekly  training  sessions,  and  meet 
with'  a  psychiatrist  to  discuss  their  clients 
On  the  Job,  at  the  neighborhood  service  cen- 
ters, the  aids  are  supervised  by  a  clinical 
psychologist  or  a  social  worker.  They  are 
taught  to  think  of  themselves  as  people  who 
give  help  but  do  not  treat  the  sick. 

One  more  ambitious  but  much  smaller 
experiment — at  the  National  Institute  of 
MenUl  Health — did  attempt  to  turn  laymen 
into  psychotherapists.  After  2  years  of  part- 
time  study  and  on-the-job  training,  eight 
women  who  participated  in  this  NIMH  pro- 
gram were  given  the  title  of  mental  health 
counselors  and  are  now  working  profession- 
ally in  clinics  and  schools.  The  program  re- 
mains a  much-admired  though  little-imi- 
tated model  of  what  can  be  done  to  reduce 
the  shortage  of  therapists.  Dr.  Margaret 
Rioch.  a  psychologist  who  directed  It,  is  now 
training  another  batch  of  women  to  do  pre- 
ventive counseling  with  mothers  of  preschool 
children.  For  practical  experience  the 
trainees  work  in  child-health  clinics  in  low- 
income  neighborhoods. 

In  common  with  other  people  who  attempt 
to  bring  mental  health  to  the  poor,  the 
trainees  have  communication  problems 
"You  Just  have  to  tailor  your  middle-class 
Ideas  to  what's  feasible,"  Dr.  Rloch  said 
"You  can't  recommend  giving  the  child  spe- 
cial loving  care  at  bedtime  when  the  mother 
works  at  night.     You  can't  tell  the  mother 
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to  send  the  child  to  his  room  if  he  has  a 
tantrum — often  the  entire  family  lives  In 
one  room.  And  talk  about  a  father's  role 
Is  pointless  when  the  father  has  deserted 
the  home."  In  many  cases  the  trainees  find 
themselves  spending  nearly  as  much  time 
advising  the  mothers  on  housing  or  Jobs  as 
on  child-rearing  problems.  ^'Who  shall  I 
say  sent  me,"  asked  one  of  the  mothers  after 
a  trainee  had  made  an  appointment  for  her 
at  a  city  agency,  "the  lady  who  helps  people 
to  get  their  rights?" 

"IS  EVERYTHING    A    MENTAL   HEALTH    PROBLEM?" 

The  personnel  squeeze  In  mental  health  is 
also  forcing  a  reappraisal  of  the  potential  of 
volunteers.  Outstanding  volunteer  work 
has  been  done  In  mental  hospitals  recently 
by  young  men  and  women  fresh  out  of  col- 
lege, college  students,  and  even  high  school 
students. 

At  Boston  State  Hospital,  for  example, 
some  200  student  volunteers  from  Harvard 
and  RadcUffe  now  work  with  the  most  se- 
verely 111  patients  In  the  back  wards  either 
In  groups  or  as  Individual  "case  aids." 
They  make  friends  with  a  chronic  schizo- 
phrenic, learn  his  needs,  hfelp  Improve  his 
behavior,  take  him  out  on  trips,  and  if  he 
Is  well  enough  to  leave  the  hospital,  help 
him  settle  down  in  the  community. 

"They've  done  very  well  Indeed."  says  Dr. 
Milton  Greenblatt.  superintendent  of  the 
hospital.  "About  30  percent  of  the  chronic 
patients  they  worked  with  were  able  to  go 
back  to  the  community.  Without  their 
help,  they'd  be  in  the  hospital  maybe  all 
their  lives." 

Before  the  students  came  on  the  scene, 
he  recalls,  the  hospital  volunteers  were 
mostly  "matrons  In  their  forties  on  whom 
fortune  has  smiled.  They  were  afraid  of 
getting  close  to  the  patients.  They'd  come 
every  5  or  6  months,  run  a  party  and  then 
go  away.  There  was  too  big  a  gulf  between 
them — after  all.  the  patients  are  not  very 
attractive  to  look  at.  unkempt,  sometimes 
offensive.  But  the  students  are  very  differ- 
ent. They  want  to  take  up  the  big  chal- 
lenge. It's  more  like  revolutionary  zeal — 
it's  youth  and  enthusiasm,  rebellion,  and  an 
attitude  of  'we're  going  to  show  them. 
We  can  do  better  than  their  doctors  and 
nurses.' "  Not  only  does  this  enthusiasm 
help  the  patients,  but  it  results  in  consider- 
able savings  to  the  State  and  in  tremendous 
personal  growth  for  the  students,  Dr.  Green- 
blatt says.  He  sees  the  use  of  volunteers 
and  subprofessionals  In  many  State  hos- 
pitals as  the  only  way  to  make  do  with 
the  desperate  shortage  of  trained  profes- 
sionals. 

To  date,  attempts  to  recruit  and  train 
volunteers  and  salaried  mental  health  aids 
are  no  more  than  tentative  token  efforts. 
What  will  happen  when  the  new  community 
mental  health  program  really  gets  going  Is 
anyone's  guess.  To  qualify  for  Federal  funds 
the  centers  will  be  required  to  provide,  as  a 
minimum.  In-patlent  and  out-patient  serv- 
ice, partial  hospitalization,  round-the-clock 
emygency  services,  and  consultation  services. 
TheFe  need  not  be  in  the  same  building,  but 
they  must  be  integrated  so  as  to  offer  a  con- 
tinuity of  service  to  all  persons,  for  all  types 
of  psychiatric  illness,  regardless  of  ability  to 
pay. 

Neighborhood  service  centers  and  walk-in 
clinics  with  sliding  scales  of  payment  may 
spring  up  In  many  cities.  In  rural  areas,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  way  will  have  to  be  found 
to  arrange  telephone  consultations,  and  to 
enable  the  few  psychiatrists  and  psycholo- 
gists in  the  area  to  help  local  general  prac- 
titioners handle  mental  disorders  either  in 
general  hospitals,  or  In  their  own  offices  or 
their  patients'  homes. 

The  goal  set  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  Is  the  creation  of  some  1,000 
community  mental  health  centers  across  the 
country.    None  of  them  yet  exists  in  com- 


plete form,  and  most  of  them  have  not  begun 
to  come  into  being.  While  they  are  being 
built,  thousands  of  new  mental  health 
workers  must  be  trained,  without  any  gen- 
eral agreement;  on  where  or  how  this  Is  to  be 
done.  And  they  are  to  serve  not  only  the 
middle  class,  which  has  been  poorly  enough 
served  in  the  past,  but  a  much  larger  popula- 
tion of  lower-class  patients  with  which  psy- 
chiatry has  had  almost  no  previous  contact. 

At  the  same  time,  the  definition  of  mental 
health  Itself  seems  to  be  expanding  without 
any  limits.  "We're  going  off  In  all  direc- 
tions," Dr.  Redlich  complained  recently. 
"When  I  go  to  professional  meetings  now- 
adays, I  hear  more  about  poverty,  segrega- 
tion, and  racial  strife  than  about  schizo- 
phrenia and  neuroses." 

Last  spring  the  American  Orthopsychlatrlc 
Association  held  a  round  table  entitled,  "Is 
Everything  a  Mental  Health  Problem?" 
There  was  a  lively  debate  on  such  questions 
as,  "Has  mental  health  overextended  itself, 
trying  to  use  clinical  models  and  experiences 
to  solve  major  social  problems  like  delin- 
quency, crime,  and  poverty?" 

Nobody  knows  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions at  present.  But  if  the  professions  in- 
volved fail  to  carry  off  the  revolution  in  men- 
tal health  while  hopes  are  high,  they  will 
never  get  the  necessary  support  from  the 
States,  and  all  that  may  be  left  a  few  years 
from  now  will  be  a  few  unfinished  buildings 
In  which  poorly  trained  people  dispense 
third-rate  care. 

Meanwhile  the  hardest  hit  of  the  men- 
tally ill — and  the  most  ignored — are  still  the 
poor,  and  nearly  everything  about  how  to 
reach  and  treat  them  still  remains  to  be 
learned. 


THE    ALL-AMERICAN    CANAL— 25TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  anniversary  of  an  historic 
event  in  the  history  of  California. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  today,  the  first 
water  began  to  flow  through  the  80-mile 
All-American  Canal  from  the  Colorado 
River  into  the  Imperial  Valley  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  took  big  men 
with  courage,  vision,  and  fortitude  to 
make  an  agricultural  mecca  out  of  this 
desert  region  in  the  extreme  southern 
portion  of  my  State — men  who  suffered 
privation,  hardship  and  want  in  a  vast 
sprawling  desert  region  hostile  to  man. 
With  their  imagination,  initiative  and 
calloused  hands  they  conquered  the 
region  and  made  it  a  showcase  for 
farming. 

The  Imperial  Valley  is  about  110  miles 
long  and  40  miles  wide.  The  Imperial 
Irrigation  District  encompasses  an  area 
of  approximately  600,000  gross  acres  and 
extends  generally  from  the  Salton  Sea 
on  the  north,  to  the  Mexican  border  on 
the  south.  At  the  present  time,  approxi- 
mately 530,000  irrigable  acres  are  capa- 
ble of  being  served  by  the  district  sys- 
tem through  the  facilities  of  the  All- 
American  Canal.  The  farm  based  econ- 
omy has  an  annual  output  of  crops  val- 
ued at  more  than  $200  million. 

The  valley  is  one  of  the  world's  rich- 
est agricultural  regions — a  land  of  al- 
most perpetual  sunshine  with  a  frost- 
free  growing  season  of  about  300  days 
annually.  It  is  in  fact  a  desert  in  that 
the  rains  are  irregular  in  occurrence  with 
the  annual  average  rainfall  being  only 
between  2  and  3  inches. 


Because  of  the  extremely  arid  climatic 
conditions,  no  dryland  fanning  is  prac- 
ticable. The  soils  are  exceptionally  fer- 
tile and  the  topography  of  the  below-sea- 
level  area  is  well  fitted  to  irrigation  farm- 
ing.  Water  is  the  valley's  lifeline. 

The  All-America  Canal  replaced  the 
old  Alamo  Canal  which  went  into  opera- 
tion in  1892.  The  Alamo  Canal,  built 
with  private  capital,  was  generally  un- 
satisfactory because  part  of  it  flowed 
through  Mexico  and  there  was  little  or 
no  regulation  of  the  constantly  flooding 
river. 

The  All-American  Canal,  as  the  name 
implies,  lies  entirely  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  United  States.  It  was  au- 
thorized in  1928  as  a  part  of  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act  which  was  to  be 
built  for  flood  protection,  river  regula- 
tion and  water  storage. 

The  act  provided  for  the  diversion  of 
water  to  be  stored  behind  the  therein 
authorized  Hoover  Dam  on  the  Colorado 
River  to  the  lands  of  the  Imperial  and 
Coachella  Valleys.  Construction  pro- 
ceeded during  the  1930's  and  on  Octo- 
ber 12,  1940,  water  was  first  turned  into 
the  East  Highline  Canal  of  the  Imperial 
Irrigation  District,  permitting  for  the 
first  time  the  irrigation  of  more  than 
400,000  acres  of  what  has  become  one  of 
the  garden  spots  of  the  world. 

The  canal,  one  of  the  world's  largest, 
has  a  capacity  of  over  15,000  cubic  feet 
per  second.  During  its  25  year  history, 
it  has  carried  about  126  million  acre-feet 
of  water.  It  has  been  the  lif eblood  which 
has  allowed  the  production  of  crops  with 
a  cumulative  gross  value  of  $2.5  billion, 
crops  which  do  not  add  to  the  Nation's 
surpluses. 

The  canal  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $68.5  million  and  will  be 
repaid  almost  90  percent  by  the  water 
users.  The  return  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction alone  represents  a  dividend  to 
the  Nation  of  roughly  37  times  the  Fed- 
eral investment  in  the  project  costs- 
Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  salute 
the  vision  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  those  great  Califor- 
nians,  who  with  foresight  constructed 
and  operated  this  superb  man-made  river 
and  helped  to  create  a  vast  agricultural 
economy  in  the  southern  part  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


THE  PROPOSED  NETWORK  PRO- 
GRAM RULE  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Journal  of  the  Screen  Producers  Guild 
devoted  its  September  19,  1965,  issue 
entirely  to  the  proposed  network  pro- 
gram rule  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  This  is  the  proposal 
put  forth  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  that  would  limit  the 
financial  participation  and /or  owner- 
ship of  TV  programs  by  the  national 
networks.  A  series  of  articles  by  promi- 
nent and  knowledgeable  people  discuss 
the  various  sides  of  this  controversial 
proposal  at  great  length. 

One  of  the  articles  was  prepared  by 
Lawrence  Laurent,  television-radio  edi- 
tor of  the  Washington  Post.  It  is  en- 
titled "  'Fifty-Fifty'  or  Fight." 
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Because  of  the  significance  of  this  pro- 
posal. I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"PriTT-FTrnr"  or  Fight 
(By  Lawrence  Laurent) 

(NoTB. — Lawrence  Laurent  has  been  tele- 
vision-radio editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
since  June  1953.  His  columns  also  appear  In 
the  110  newspapers  that  subscribe  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Times -Washing  ton  Post  News 
Service.  Mr.  Laurent  holds  the  rank  of  ad- 
junct professor  of  the  American  University 
in  Washington.  D.C..  where  he  teaches  courses 
In  rfidio  and  television  programing.  He  Is  the 
editor  of  "Equal  Time:  The  Public  Interest 
and  the  Private  Broadcaster."  by  Newton  N. 
Mlnow.  published  last  winter  (Atheneum). 
The  following  article  was  written  by  Mr. 
Laurent  exclusively  for  the  Journal.) 

Right  on  schedule — and  Just  as  expected — 
walls,  groans,  and  predictions  of  disaster  fol- 
lowed the  news  that  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  is  considering  a  rule  that 
would  cut  a  network  back  to  50-percent  own- 
ership of  its  entertainment  programing.  The 
walls,  groans,  and  forecasts  of  doom  don't 
make  much  of  an  Impression  here,  probably 
because  this  act  has  been  worn  thin  and 
It  no  longer  has  Impact.  After  all,  only 
one  decade  ago,  Dr.  Prank  Stanton,  president 
of  CBS.  claimed  that  television  would  lose 
Its  magic  If  the  Industry  converted  to  film. 
A  few  years  later,  Washington  heard  that 
a  network's  schedule  would  be  shattered 
(beyond  repair)  if  the  FCC  outlawed  network 
option  time.  And  you  may  have  heard  that 
the  marginal  (fractional)  profits  of  a  net- 
work hung  in  the  balance  when  rigged  quiz 
shows  had  to  be  abandoned. 

This  Is  not  a  case  to  be  compared  with  the 
boy  who  cried  "Wolf"  one  time  too  often.  It 
is  more  like  the  wolf  who  yelled  "boy"  once 
too  often  for  the  township  to  heed  and  come 
running. 

For  about  5  years,  attorneys  general  have 
been  receiving  complaints  from  those  per- 
sons who  produce  programs  for  television. 
Persistently,  producers  have  said  that  a  man 
cannot  get  his  show  on  television  unless  he 
cuts  a  network  in  for: 

1.  A  piece  of  the  ownership,  meaning  a 
share  of  present  and  future  profits; 

2.  Full  domestic  syndication  rights 
(Where — producers  claim — most  of  the  profit 
is  made  from  a  short-run  television  series); 
or 

3.  Foreign  syndication  rights  (and — again 
producers  claim — this  is  the  film  series 
maker's  hedge  against  the  "dry  |>eriod"  and 
old  age) . 

The  complaints  haven't  gone  unheeded. 
Nor  are  these  gripes  without  discernible, 
documented  proof.  Producers  came  to  Wash- 
ington and  told  stories  about  screenings  that 
were  followed  by  conferences  that  began  with 
a  network  chieftain  saying.  "Yes,  I  like  your 
show — but  first,  I  will  have  to  look  at  the 
house  packages." 

This,  by  nearly  anyone's  definition,  Is  re- 
straint of  trade.  Free  enterprise,  by  any 
economist's  definition,  means  unlimited  ac- 
cess to  the  marketplace.  It  means  that  any 
individual  can  enter  into  competition  and 
that  the  man  with  the  best  goods  will  thrive 
and  prosper. 

But.  by  some  curious  quirk  of  the  televi- 
sion marketplace,  the  three  television  net- 
works in  1964-65  had  room  for  only  about 
15  programs  in  which  a  network  didn't  have 
a  share  of  future  profits.  Such  programs 
usually  had  a  backing  of  muscle.  It  might 
be  one  of  the  T/L  productions  of  Danny 
Thomas  and  Sheldon  Leonard,  with  the  back- 
ing of  an  organizational  sponsor  called  Gen- 
eral Foods.    Or  It  might  be  a  "Hazel,"  pro- 


duced by  Screen  Gems  and  sold  In  advance 
to  a  tiny,  struggling  organization  such  as 
the  Ford  Motor  Co. 

With  this  kind  of  documentation,  the  Jus- 
tice Department — nor  the  FCC — could  not 
long  ignore  such  complaints.  The  long  legal 
opinions  and  documented  citations  made  the 
bureaucratic  rounds  and  eventually  some 
found  their  way  to  the  desk  of  the  Attorney 
General.  He  called  a  secret,  off  the  record, 
conference  with  the  Chairman  of  the  FCC. 

The  starting  point  of  the  discussion  be- 
tween these  two  lawyers  was  the  celebrated 
case  of  U.S.  v.  Paramount.  In  this  case  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  a  producer  cannot 
be  an  exhibitor.  This  case  is  known  to  lay- 
men as  the  antiblocking  booking  decision 
that  divorced  moviemakers  from  ownership 
of  movie  theaters. 

Under  the  philosophy  of  this  decision  the 
Attorney  General  was  certain  that  he  could 
go  to  court  and  win — hands  down — a  decree 
that  would  separate  television  program  pro- 
duction from  television  program  exhibition. 
He  had  one  additional  worry:  If  networks 
were  separated  from  production  the  public 
might  lose  one  of  TV's  greatest  benefits — 
the  documentary,  public  affairs,  nonfiction 
schedule  of  programs.  What  could  be  the 
solution? 

In  response  to  that  question,  one  who  is 
not  schooled  in  the  complexities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  might  reply  that  illegal 
monopoly  can  simply  be  declared  to  be  ille- 
gal. But  life,  legally,  hasn't  been  that  sim- 
ple for  at  least  70  years  (or.  If  you  insist  on 
being  technical,  since  passage  of  the  vaguely 
worded  Sherman  Antitrust  Act).  No,  stu- 
dents, "monopoly"  means  control  of  51  per- 
cent of  the  market.  Now,  scholars,  do  you 
see  why  the  proposed  rule  is  50-50? 

First,  of  course,  the  FCC  won't  even  con- 
sider "sustaining,"  meaning  "unsponsored  " 
programs.  Nor  will  it  count  news  and  pub- 
lic affairs  programs.  Also  excluded  are  the 
lucrative,  profitable  daytime  hours.  All  that 
would  count  are  the  prime  time,  entertain- 
ment programs. 

To  restate,  then,  the  FCC  is  considering  a 
rule  that  would  limit  a  network  (and  there 
are  only  three  TV  networks)  to  50  percent 
ownership  of  the  entertainment  programs 
scheduled  between  7:30  p.m.  and  10:30  p.m. 

There  are  other  considerations.  Each 
spring  the  New  York  Times  publishes  a  re- 
port on  how  much  money  the  networks  lose 
in  the  creation  of  television  programs.  The 
most  recent  article  put  this  figure  at  about 
$70  million.  One  might  logically  expect 
that  this  story,  so  carefully  documented, 
would  be  a  plea  by  networks  to  be  relieved  of 
an  awesome,  burdensome  responsibility. 
But,  no,  it  seems  that  in  spite  of  the  terrible 
losses,  networks  actually  enjoy  a  function 
that  is  so  dreadfully  expensive.  This  curi- 
ous attitude  might  lead  one  to  a  conclusion 
that  figures  have  been  carefully  isolated  and 
that  in  the  long  run  there  is  some  profit  in 
the  selection,  creation,  and  care  and  feeding 
of  new  programs.  This  Is  certainly  indicated 
in  the  FCC's  second  interim  study  of  net- 
work operation.  The  networks  to  k  over 
programing  control  In  1960,  following  the 
quiz  show  scandals.  Between  1960  and  1964 
network  profits  rose  from  about  $21  mir.lon 
to  more  than  $60  million  (before  Federal 
taxes).  These  figures  indicate  only  cne 
thing — one  can  easily  lose  money  searching 
for  Just  the  right  program — and.  in  the  tri- 
opoly  of  network  television  reap  a  bonanza 
through  absolute  control  of  everything  that 
goes  into  the  prime  time  schedule. 

We  come  now  to  that  amorphous  thing 
called  public  policy,  governing  what  is  hap- 
pily called  the  publicly  owned  airwaves. 
Here,  one  might  understand  a  policy  that 
says  the  independent  entrepreneur  Is  en- 
titled to  every  dollar  that  results  from  his 
risk  of  an  investment  in  a  new  program. 
Further,  unless  we  reverse  all  sound  think- 
ing of  the  past  70  years,  this  entrepreneur 


ought  to  be  able  to  reach  the  marketplace 
without  having  to  cut  others  in  on  his  poten- 
tial profit.  In  terms  of  public  policy,  the 
50-50  ruling  would  mean  that  the  creator 
has  a  50-50  chance  of  getting  every  dollar 
that  his  risk  earns  in  the  marketplace. 

It  would  not  mean.  In  terms  of  the  smoke- 
screen so  carefully  laid  in  recent  months, 
that  advertising  agencies  would  have  to  con- 
trol programing.  It  would  mean.  In  simplest 
terms,  that  a  network  couldn't  control  more 
than  half  of  the  prime  time  entertainment 
schedule. 

Of  course  the  networks  are  going  to  fight 
such  a  ruling — for  a  time.  In  the  back- 
ground, however,  is  the  specter  of  a  Justice 
Department  complaint  reaching  the  courts 
and — under  the  U.S.  v.  Paramount  deci- 
sion— the  exhibitor  of  television  programs  (a 
network)  could  be  ruled  out — completely— 
from  the  production  of  programs. 

This,  then,  is  the  Government's  case.  The 
other  side  will  be  covered,  I  am  certain,  by 
Senator  Hartke  and  others.  Here  one  should 
keep  in  mind  several  economic  facts : 

1.  Such  a  ruling  would  not  mean  the  end 
of  the  networks  as  a  central,  contempo- 
raneous source  of  programing  and  sales. 
Anytime,  in  our  society,  that  a  need  exists 
for  goods  and  services,  some  organization 
is  going  to  supply  those  goods  and  services— 
and  for  a  reasonable  profit. 

2.  Obviously,  networks  did  exist,  and 
make  a  profit.  In  the  years  between  1948 
and  1960 — without  complete  domination  of 
program  production.  By  their  own  testi- 
mony, a  network  makes  most  of  its  money 
as  the  broker  for  time  to  a  group  of  affiliated 
stations.     This  will   not  change. 

3.  A  strong  argument  can  be  made  in 
favor  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
sources  for  programs,  each  competing 
equally,  without  having  to  bargain  away 
future  profits  in  order  to  reach  the  public. 
This,  essentially.  Is  what  the  FCC  is  seeking. 

On  a  more  personal  note.  It  is  my  business 
to  know  what  is  being  considered  at  tlie 
FCC  before  proposed  rules  are  announced. 
I  knew,  for  example,  in  February  of  1965 
that  a  50-50  ownership  rule  might  be  pro- 
posed publicly  during  the  summer.  This 
is  why  I  went  to  Los  Angeles  In  March  to  ask 
TV  film  producers  what  the  effects  of  such 
a  ruling  might  be.  The  most  forthright  an- 
swer came  from  one  of  the  most  successful 
producers  In   all   television. 

We  sat  In  his  office  and  I  carefully  ex- 
plained the  rule  that  was  being  considered 
(and  which  now  has  networks  In  an  up- 
roar). I  asked:  "What  do  you  think  of  this 
rule?" 

The  answer  came  quickly:  "It's  a  timid 
step  In  the  right  direction." 
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CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  473d  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  the  city 
of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  last  weekend  un- 
veiled an  Impressive  statue  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus. 

I  had  the  honor  and  privilege  of  con- 
tributing a  few  words  to  this  dedication 
ceremony,  and,  as  we  pay  tribute  to  Co- 
lumbus today,  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
text  of  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  has  been  a  continuing  debate 
over  the  significance  of  Columbus'  ven- 
ture as  opposed  to  the  earlier  voyages  of 
Leif  Erikson  and  his  Norsemen.  New 
fuel  has  been  added  to  this  argument  by 
Yale  University's  recent  publication  of 
a  pre-Columbian  map  and  a  tribute  to 
the  Norsemen. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  longstanding 
discussion  does  not,  and  should  not,  in 
any  way  dim  or  detract  from  the  mo- 


mentous importance  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus in  the  annals  of  history. 

For,  as  an  editorial  in  today's  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  aptly  puts  it,  it 
was  the  voyage  of  Columbus  which 
•'turned  the  full  light  of  European  in- 
terest and  acquisitiveness  upon  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  It  was  Columbus 
who  changed  the  history  of  the  world  by 
his  courage  and  determination,  and  it  is 
Columbus  who  best  deserves  the  day  we 
celebrate  in  his  honor." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  my 
Bridgeport  statement  and  this  Herald 
Tribune  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  dedication  of  this  memorial  today  is 
more  than  a  tribute  to  a  great  man. 

It  is  also  a  special  tribute  to  all  people  of 
Italian  descent  who  have  followed  In  the 
footsteps  of  Columbus,  for  (they  have  made 
an  Invaluable  contribution  to  America  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  our  first  pio- 
neer. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  determination, 
courage  and  conviction. 

He  was  a  man  who  possessed  a  profound 
faith  not  only  in  the  correctness  of  the  cal- 
culations of  science  but  also  in  a  divine  des- 
tiny and  the  protection  of  a  God  who  guides 
those  of  vision  and  purp>ose. 

He  was  a  romantic  and  an  idealist. 

But  he  was  also  a  realist  who  well  under- 
stood that  he  faced  two  great  challenges. 
He  had  to  conquer  the  unpredictable  and 
perhaps  unknown  elements  of  nature.  He 
also  had  to  overcome  the  skepticism  and 
ridicule  of  most  of  the  then  known  world. 

Christopher  Coliunbus  probably  endured 
moments  of  doubt,  disappointment  and  de- 
spair, as  do  all  men.  But  once  on  the  west- 
ward course  with  his  three  frail  ships,  this 
captain  never  wavered  in  his  determination 
to  reach  beyond  the  horizon. 

Columbus  had  hoped  to  open  a  route  to  the 
East  Indies,  but  his  discovery,  his  contribu- 
tion to  civilization,  is  known  to  all. 

This  New  World  of  magnificent  beauty  and 
freshness  and  seemingly  unlimited  resoiu-ces 
offered  mankind  a  new  hope  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  human  freedom,  justice  and  happi- 
ness. 

With  this  statue,  Bridgeport  pays  impres- 
sive tribute  to  the  man  who  tindertook  this 
historic  voyage. 

As  many  of  you  may  know,  I  and  some  of 
my  colleagues  have  worked  long  and  hard 
to  see  legislation  passed  which  would  honor 
Columbus  by  making  October  12  a  national 
holiday. 

During  the  last  Congress  we  were  partially 
successful  in  our  efforts,  and  we  are  con- 
tinuing this  work  this  year. 

I  hope,  as  I  know  you  do,  that  Columbus 
Day  will  soon  be  observed  across  the  Nation 
as  a  public  holiday. 

Actually,  however,  our  debt  to  Christopher 
Columbxis  cannot  be  fully  repaid  by  declar- 
ing a  holiday  or  erecting  a  memorial. 

The  discovery  made  by  Columbus  pre- 
sented mankind  with  a  challenge  for  a  bet- 
ter life. 

We  pay  best  tribute  to  him  and  to  the 
many  contributions  of  Italian-Americans  by 
striving  to  retain  his  vision  and  courage  and 
to  live  up  to  his  challenge. 


son,  should  have  been  announced  on  the  eve 
of  Columbus  Day. 

For  while  It  has  long  been  undisputed  that 
Norse  seamen  had  preceded  Columbus  across 
the  Atlantic,  very  little  wais  known  about  the 
effect  of  this  upon  the  intellectual  climate 
of  Europe — whether,  that  is,  geographers  and 
navigators  and  merchants  were  predisposed 
by  the  Norse  expeditions  to  accept  that  of 
Columbus  as  something  less  than  a  venture 
into  the  completely  unknown.  The  existence 
of  a  map  drawn  in  Switzerland,  perhaps  50 
years  before  the  Nina,  the  Pinta  and  the 
Santo  Maria  set  sail  from  Palos.  showing  a 
large  Island  beyond  Greenland,  is  at  least  an 
indication  that  the  Vikings  had  left  some 
impress  upon  European  consciousness. 

The  Yale  map,  therefore,  which  is  of  un- 
certain provenance  but  has  impressive  testi- 
monials to  its  authenticity,  is  certain  to  stir 
new  researches  into  the  efforts  of  the  largely 
nameless  voyagers  who  may  have  followed 
Leif  Ericson,  fished  on  the  Newfoundland 
banks  and  possibly  explored  the  edges  of  the 
main — and  told  their  tales  along  the  water- 
front of  Europe's  15th-century  ports. 

But  while  this  search  may  turn  up  useful 
materials  for  the  history  of  Europe's  great 
explosion  across  the  seas,  and  may  produce 
stories  of  detection  as  fascinating  as  that  by 
which  the  Yale  map  was  found  and  authen- 
ticated, it  is  hardly  likely  that  anything  will 
be  uncovered  that  would  seriously  impair  the 
greatness  of  Christopher  Coliunbus  and  his 
achievement. 

For  even  if  Columbus  had  known  of  the 
Basel  map — had,  in  fact,  a  copy  of  it — the 
little  patch  of  Vinland  In  "the  most  distant 
remaining  parts  of  the  western  ocean  sea" 
would  have  had  little  bearing  upon  his  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  Indies  by  sailing  west- 
ward. And  what  is  more  Important,  the 
Viking  forays  left  America  in  obscurity;  the 
voyages  of  Columbus  turned  the  full  light  of 
European  Interest  and  acquisitiveness  upon 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

There  Is  high  drama  in  the  saga  of  those 
intrepid  Norsemen  in  their  high-prowed  little 
ships,  reaching  ever  westward  across  the 
stormy  North  Atlantic;  drama,  too,  in  the  as 
yet  unsung  journeys  of  those  who  may  have 
followed  them.  But  it  was  Columbus  who 
changed  the  history  of  the  world  by  his 
courage  and  determination,  and  it  is  Colum- 
bus who  best  deserves  the  day  we  celebrate 
in  his  honor. 


The  Role  or  CoLtTMBtJS 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  irony  in  the  fact 
that  the  Yale  University  publication  of  a 
pre-Columbian  map  showing  the  new  world 
(in  much  abbreviated  form),  with  a  tribute 
to  the  explorations  of  Bjarnl  and  Leif  Erlc- 


SENATOR  MANSFIELD'S  CONTRIBU- 
TION TO  U.S.  POLICY  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  no 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  has  had  a 
more  constructive  influence  on  the  evo- 
lution of  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  than 
has  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
Senator  Mansfield,  of  Montana. 

Much  editorial  comment  favorable  to 
Senator  Mansfield.'s  statements  on  Viet- 
nam has  appeared  in  American  newspa- 
pers. Representative  of  such  comment 
is  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
September  16  issue  of  the  Rexburg  Jour- 
nal, which  is  published  by  John  Porter. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Rexburg   (Idaho)   Joimial,  Sept. 

16.  1965] 

NtTDGE  Toward  Talks 

Though  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mansfield 
has  not  always  publicly  agreed  with  admin- 
istration policy  in  Vietnam,  his  recent  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  offers  perhaps  the 
clearest  and  most  concise  summation  of  that 


policy  yet  heard.  His  speech  was  entitled, 
"Vietnam:  Narrowing  the  Issues."  Its  main 
usefulness  lies  in  this — that  Mansfield  has 
intensified  the  focus  on  America's  aims  in 
the  Vietnam  conflict. 

The  majority  leader  did  more  than  this. 
The  whole  tenor  of  what  he  said  was  also  a 
reiteration  of  our  Government's  willingness 
to  negotiate  for  peace  without  demanding 
any  restrictive  preconditions.  There  is  rea- 
son to  hope  that  this  renewed  emphasis  on 
peace  talks,  evidently  made  with  President 
Johnson's  blessing,  may  help  to  nudge  the 
situation  off  dead  center  where  it  now  rests. 

Senator  Mansfield  rightly  said,  without 
seeking  to  commit  the  United  States  to  final 
agreement,  that  there  is  at  least  a  bMls  for 
discussion  in  the  frequently  stated  views 
of  Moscow  and  Pelping — that  Vietnam  should 
continue  to  be  split  into  two  zones,  and  that 
all  foreign  military  presence  should  be  with- 
drawn. There  is  nothing  objectionable  in 
such  conditions,  as  long  as  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  are  assured  the  right  to 
choose  their  own  government  without  co- 
ercion. 

This  is  one  of  three  conditions  Mansfield 
regards  as  basic.  Another  is  that  there  could 
be  either  an  independent  South  Vietnam  or 
a  unified  Vietnam,  if  either  kind  of  setup 
is  based  on  free  elections  in  accord  with 
the  Geneva  agreements.  The  third  condi- 
tion, as  Mansfield  sees  it,  is  that  all  foreign 
forces  and  bases  should  be  withdrawn  when 
peace — with  guarantees  of  non-interfer- 
ence— has  been  achieved. 

Excessive  optimism  Is  certainly  not  justi- 
fied. But  Mansfield's  summation,  along 
with  diplomatic  efforts  behind  the  scenes, 
may  have  brought  us  nearer  to  peace. 


THE     STEALING     OF     HOUSEHOLD 
PETS  FOR  RESEARCH  WORK 

Mr,  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  vicious 
black  market,  operating  in  the  supply  of 
pets  for  research  work,  is  in  operation 
across  our  land.  It  is  a  scandal  which 
cannot  be  overlooked  because  it  brings 
heartbreak  to  the  owners  of  pets  spirited 
away  and  results,  too,  in  the  most  callous 
type  of  cruelty  to  dumb  animals. 

The  scandal,  Mr.  President,  is  axn- 
pounded  because  this  racket — and  that  is 
what  it  is — has  grown  up  around  the  need 
for  animals  in  conducting  research  which 
is  meant  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  It 
is  true,  also,  that  such  research  is  greatly 
supported  by  public  money,  a  fact  which 
means  that  these  dognappers  are  oper- 
ating, in  a  sense  under  subsidy  from  the 
Government. 

Parade  magazine,  in  its  issue  of  Sun- 
day, October  10,  exposed  these  rustlers 
for  what  they  are.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  Parade  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Animal   Lovers:    Beware   the   Pet  Thievks 

Washington,  D.C. — Rustlers  as  vicious  as 
any  who  ever  roamed  the  Old  West  are  prey- 
ing on  the  Nation's  pets.  Organized  dog- 
and  cat-naping  rings  are  stealing  animals  all 
over  the  United  States  and  selling  them  to 
hospitals  and  research  institutions.  They  are 
making  millions  by  bringing  heartbreak  to 
children  and  elderly  and  lonely  people  as  well. 
These  pet  smugglers  are  also  guilty  of  the 
most  callous  cruelty  to  animals  Imaginable. 

A  Congressional  committee  recently  heard 
one  dog-and-cat  farm  in  Pennsylvania,  de- 
scribed as  an  animal  "Dachau,"  as  horrifying 
as  the  notorious  Nazi  gas-chamber  camp. 
Investigators  found  700  dogs  jammed  into  a 
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dozen  lO-foot-square  pens.  One  pen  con- 
tained more  than  70  dogs,  so  closely  packed 
they  couldn't  even  wag  their  tails  for  their 
rescuers.  Some  400  cats  were  crammed  Into 
stacked  chicken  cratas.  Dead  and  diseased 
animals  lay  among  the  living. 

Worse,  pet  rustling  Is  subsidized  Indirectly 
by  the  taxpayers.  That  Is  why,  in  recent 
years.  It  has  blossomed  from  a  penny  ante 
crime  to  Its  present  attoundlng  proportions. 
Originally,  dogs  and  cats  were  stolen  to  be 
resold  as  pets  or  to  be  returned  for  the  re- 
wards. But  the  increasing  use  of  animals 
In  medical  research  has  created  a  boom  mar- 
ket, not  only  for  strays  but  for  any  cats  and 
dogs  that  can  be  delivered.  Few  questions 
are  asked  and  fewer  answered  once  a  collar 
has  been  removed. 

Last  year  laboratories  and  hospitals  re- 
ceiving Federal  research  grants  spent  be- 
tween $30  million  and  $50  million  on  dogs 
and  cats.  More  than  1.7  million  dogs  and 
500,000  cats  were  sold  to  tax-supported  In- 
stitutions. One  Federal  agency  alone,  the 
PoolesvlUe,  Md.,  Animal  Center  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  spends  more  than 
$100,000  a  year  on  dogs  and  cats. 

With  such  money  In  the  market,  supply  is 
bound  to  meet  the  demand.  Result — whole- 
sale pet  smuggling  has  been  reported  In 
most  of  the  50  States. 

IN     GOOD     FAITH 

Most  persons  do  not  dispute  the  need  for 
animals  In  medical  research.  Immense  bene- 
fits in  human  health  have  come  from  such 
experiments.  When  laboratories  buy  animals 
for  research,  they  do  so  In  good  faith.  Many 
suppliers  are  also  reputable  breeders  and 
brokers. 

Yet  Investigators  believe  the  overv/helmlng 
majority  of  the  dogs  and  cats  that  wind  up 
In  medical  tests  are  strayed  or  stolen  pets. 
Once  snatched,  they  are  quickly  whisked 
out  of  the  State  to  make  tracing  more  dif- 
ficult. To  further  confuse  the  trail,  they 
may  change  hands  a  number  of  times.  Most 
transactions  are  In  cash  with  no  meaningful 
bills  of  sale.  Identifying  tags  are  Immedi- 
ately removed  and  destroyed. 

Ultimately,  the  animals  wind  up  at  pet 
auctions.  Sometimes  dogs  and  cats  are  sold 
by  the  head,  more  often  by  the  pound.  The 
going  rate  Is  about  10  cents  a  pound.  Pui>- 
ples  and  kittens  fetch  as  little  as  10  cents 
apiece. 

The  rustlers  have  become  Increasingly 
brazen  as  their  profits  have  zoomed  and  their 
smuggling  networks  have  become  more  elab- 
orate. One  mother  In  Arlington,  Va.. 
watched  a  dognaper  get  out  of  his  truck, 
stride  boldly  Into  her  yard,  snatch  a  pet  right 
out  of  her  small  son's  arms,  then  beat  It 
down  the  highway.  Bravely,  she  gave  chase 
In  her  car  and  so  harried  the  dognaper  that 
he  finally  pulled  up  and  released  the  puppy. 
But  the  owners  of  most  stolen  dogs  and 
cats  never  see  their  pets  again.  A  77-year- 
old  lady  In  Utah  watched  helplessly  as  a  dog- 
naper enticed  her  pet  out  of  her  yard.  A 
wheelchair  patient  last  month  phoned  the 
New  York  Humane  Association  to  report  the 
loss  of  her  dog.  "Is  there  nothing  you  can 
do?"  she  pleaded.  Elaine  Beck,  a  Columbus. 
Ohio,  dog  trainer,  recently  wrote  to  the  U.S. 
Humane  Society — "We  In  Columbus  are  hav- 
ing such  a  wave  of  dognaplng  we  are  almost 
desperate." 

The  rustlers  have  many  ruses.  If  the  coast 
seems  clear,  they  may  simply  grab  pets  off 
the  streets  or  out  of  yards.  Female  dogs  are 
used  to  entice  male  dogs  Into  wire  cages. 
Meat  scraps  and  dog  candy  are  also  used  as 
bait.  A  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  rustler  painted 
his  truck  to  look  official,  complete  with  the 
lettering  "animal  shelter"  on  the  sides. 
Then,  posing  as  a  dogcatcher,  he  used  phony 
pretexts  to  take  pets  from  their  owners. 

Some  dealers  go  from  door  to  door  plead- 
ing for  pets  to  make  needy  children  happy. 


No  child  win  ever  see  these  animals;  they 
win  die  on  the  operating  table  If  they  do  not 
die  from  starvation  and  cruelty  before  they 
get  there.  A  New  York  high  school  teacher, 
who  rustled  pets  as  a  profitable  sideline, 
trained  his  6-year-old  daughter  to  beg  for 
cats,  saying  her  parents  needed  them  to 
catch  mice  on  their  farm. 
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Other  rustlers  operate  behind  the  front  of 
kennel  keepers.  They  advertise,  offering  to 
board  pets  while  their  owners  are  away.  The 
hapless  owners,  upon  their  return,  are  told 
with  many  regrets  that  their  pet  became  un- 
manageable and  escaped,  or  had  to  be  de- 
stroyed as  an  act  of  mercy  after  contracting 
virulent  distemper. 

Many  successful  pet  peddlers,  with  money 
to  bribe,  have  persuaded  keepers  of  dog 
pounds,  animal  shelters,  and  even  humane 
societies  to  sell  them  pets  under  the  counter. 
One  dog  dealer,  who  tried  to  bribe  Frank 
Whelan.  superintendent  of  the  Freeport. 
N.Y.  Animal  Shelter,  claimed  two  other  Long 
Island  animal  shelters  were  smuggling  dogs 
to  him.  One  had  used  the  bribe  money  to 
pay  for  an  addition  to  his  house,  the  other  to 
build  a  swimming  pool. 

But  in  Whelan,  the  dog  dealer  picked  the 
wrong  man.  Not  only  was  Whelan  aware 
of  the  cruelty  In  the  Ulegal  pet  traffic,  but 
only  a  few  days  earlier,  a  collie  from  the 
shelter,  Shep,  had  roused  Whelan  and  his 
wife  In  time  to  pick  up  their  5-year-old  son 
and  escape  from  their  burning  apartment 
building.  Shep  led  them  to  safety.  Pre- 
tending to  go  along  with  the  dealer,  Whelan 
helped  to  convict  him  on  a  charge  of  com- 
mercial bribery. 

A  veteran  Connecticut  State  detective, 
who  broke  up  a  dognaplng  ring  and  re- 
covered a  number  of  stolen  pets,  declared 
tersely,  "I've  worked  on  every  kind  of  lar- 
ceny, but  dognaplng  Is  about  the  meanest. 
It's  tough  for  parent  to  tell  a  4-year-old  that 
his  dog  has  been  taken." 

Can  the  vicious  pet  rustling  racket,  with 
all  Its  animal  and  human  cruelty,  be  curbed? 
And  can  this  be  done  without  depriving 
medical  science  of  much-needed  research 
animals?  A  current  bill  would  require  all 
dealers  to  be  licensed  and  Inspected  for  hu- 
mane conditions.  The  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment would  also  set  standards  for  transpor- 
tation, as  It  does  for  other  livestock.  Dealers 
would  be  required  to  house  each  animal  for 
5  days,  which,  coupled  with  strict  provisions 
for  recording  the  description  and  origin  of 
each  animal,  would  at  least  help  owners  to 
recover  pets  that  have  disappeared. 

A  dog  Is  a  man's  best  friend,  but  there  are 
times  when  a  dog  needs  a  friend. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14 <b)  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ACT.  AS  AMENDED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pend- 
ing question. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield  1  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  703(b)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  Act  of 
1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of 
section  8(a)(3)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OP 
1965 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to  main- 
tain farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and 
assure  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower 
Government  costs  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  oppor- 
tunity in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair) .  The  report  will  be 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  October  8,  1965.  pp.  26391- 
26402,  Cong 'SESSIONAL  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  \\111 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield,  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ! 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  recall  any  farm  bill  ever  considered 
by  the  Senate  that  received  longer  and 
closer  attention  than  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate.  Hearings  were  held  on  the 
Senate  side  for  3  weeks  and  on  the  House 
side  for  many  more  weeks  than  the  three 
I  have  just  mentioned.  When  the  Senate 
committee  completed  its  hearings,  the 
committee  held  executive  sessions  for  9 
successive  days  until  we  hammered  out 
the  bill  that  was  presented  to  the  Senate 
last  month. 

After  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the 
Senate  last  month,  a  conference  was  had 
^^^th  the  House.  The  Senate  and  House 
conferees  sat  for  9  days,  morning  and 
afternoon,  in  attempting  tr  reach  agree- 
ment, which  we  did. 

Mr.  President.  I  highly  compliment 
the  Senators  who  joined  me  in  the  con- 
ference with  the  House.  We  had  quite  a 
few  battles.  However,  at  the  end  ()f  9 
days,  we  hammered  out  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  fair,  comprehensive,  and  most 
flexible  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  pay  my  respects  to  the 
two  gentlemen  sitting  to  my  left — Harker 
Stanton,  who  is  the  counsel  on  the  com- 
mittee and  has  been  for  quite  some  time; 
and  Henry  Casso,  our  economist. 

In  my  opinion  both  these  men  have 
greatly  distinguished  themselves  before 
the  conference,  particularly  in  the  expla- 
nation of  the  bill  and  its  Implications. 

I  spent  many  hours  with  these  two 
gentlemen  in  trying  to  grasp  every  facet 
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of  the  bill.  As  we  all  know,  the  bill  dealt 
with  five  commodities.  I  believed  that  it 
was  necessary  for  me,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  to  become  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  written  state- 
ment which  I  shall  read  into  the  Record. 
The  statement  indicates,  to  a  large  de- 
gree, what  the  conference  finally  did. 
'  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  would  the  Senator  prefer  to 
yield  now  or  later?  I  have  three  or  four 
questions  to  ask, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  prefer  that  the  Senator  wait  until 
later.  Does  the  Senator  wish  to  discuss 
wheat? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  discuss  that  subject  shortly,  and 
when  I  reach  that  point,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Very 
well, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  represents  a  great  step  for- 
ward in  our  continuing  struggle  to  pro- 
vide for  orderly  production  and  market- 
ing of  agricultural  commodities  and  to 
produce  adequate  but  not  excessive  sup- 
plies for  the  protection  of  both  the  con- 
sumer and  the  farmer. 

Since  1933  we  have  provided  for  so- 
called  action  programs  designed  to  ad- 
just production  to  demand,  and  do  away 
with  the  excessive  overproduction  that 
drives  farm  prices  down,  as  well  as  with 
underproduction  which  brings  high 
prices  and  hardships  to  consumers.  I 
have  participated  in  the  agricultural  leg- 
islation enacted  during  most  of  this  pe- 
riod, and  I  think  we  have  been  steadily 
moving  forward  to  meet  our  objectives. 
Technology  and  marketing  methods 
have  changed  greatly  during  this  period, 
making  our  legislative  task  more  difficult. 

That  abundance  should  be  a  serious 
problem  in  this  world  seems  ironic.  But 
U.S.  farmers  would  not  be  able  to  sur- 
vive economically  without  a  bulwark 
against  the  staggering  impact  of  surplus 
production  on  their  incomes.  The  Con- 
gress has  a  solemn  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide the  protection  and  assistance  agri- 
culture must  have,  not  only  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  farmer  but  of  all  our  citizens 
and  even  of  the  whole  world. 

Consumers  and  others  should  not  take 
lightly  the  importance  to  their  own  well- 
being  of  a  sound  and  healthy  agricul- 
ture. Abundance  to  consumers  has 
meant  an  unlimited  supply  of  food  and 
fiber.  As  a  result,  the  low-cost  of  food 
to  American  consumers  in  relation  to 
income  is  not  duplicated  in  any  other 
nation  in  the  world. 

In  opening  the  debate  in  the  Senate 
on  farm  legislation  several  weeks  ago,  I 
reviewed  many  aspects  of  the  importance 
of  agriculture  in  our  economy.  I  shall 
dispense  with  the  details  today  but  I  do 
wish  to  point  out  that  many  of  us  do  not 
fully  appreciate  the  tremendous  contri- 
bution of  farmers  to  our  high  standard 
of  living.  Their  willingness  to  produce 
even  to  their  own  economic  disadvantage 
has  kept  our  store  shelves  filled  to  the 
brim  with  reasonably  priced  food. 
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The  dramatic  success  story  of  agricul- 
ture is  all  too  frequently  completely  over- 
shadowed by  headlines  and  intemperate 
statements  about  farmers  and  their  difla- 
culties  and  trying  problems.  One  of  the 
most  frequent  targets  is  the  high  cost 
of  Government  fann  programs.  This, 
too,  I  discussed  in  considerable  detail 
in  my  remarks  when  the  debate  began 
in  early  September  and  I  shall  not  repeat. 
Doubtless  farm  programs  are  costly  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  But  would 
anyone  of  us  care  to  put  a  doUars-and- 
cents  price  on  starvation  or  even  on  a 
little  starvation  because  of  insufficient 
food  supplies? 

In  addition  to  the  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber  provided  to  consumers  at  home 
and  abroad,  agriculture  contributes  sub- 
stantially to  the  well-being  of  our  na- 
tional economy.  Farmers  are  truly  good 
customers. 

In  recent  years  farmers  have  been 
spending  about  $29  billion  a  year  for 
goods  and  services  needed  to  produce 
their  crops  and  livestock,  plus  an  addi- 
tional $15  billion  a  year  for  the  same 
things  that  city  people  buy,  such  as  food, 
clothing,  drugs,  furniture,  household 
appliances,  and  other  products  and  serv- 
ices. 

For  example,  each  year  farmers  spend 
over  $3  billion  for  new  farm  tractors  and 
other  motor  vehicles  and  machinery  and 
equipment;  about  $3.3  billion  for  fuel, 
lubricants,  and  maintenance  of  ma- 
chinery and  motor  vehicles;  and  about 
$1.6  billion  for  commercial  fertilizer  and 
lime.  Agriculture  uses  more  petroleiun 
than  any  other  single  industry;  enough 
rubber  to  provide  tires  on  nearly  6  mil- 
lion automobiles;  more  electricity  than 
the  six  New  England  States  combined; 
and  about  5  million  tons  of  steel  in  the 
form  of  machinery,  trucks,  cars,  fencing, 
and  building  material. 

This  Congress  has  a  great  opportunity 
to  complete  the  enactment  of  legislation 
that  will  benefit  everyone  through  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

It  will  protect  farm  income. 

It  will  give  the  Government  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  more  positive  steps  toward 
eliminating  costly  farm  surpluses. 

It  will  put  U.S.  farmers  on  a  firm  com- 
petitive footing  with  foreign  producers 
with  little  or  no  Government  export  sub- 
sidies. 

It  will  assure  U.S.  consumers  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  food  and  fiber  at  fair  and 
reasonable  prices. 

It  will  enable  us  to  continue  our  un- 
selfish sharing  of  abundance  with  those 
less  fortunate  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  has  much  fiexibility. 

It  is  a  4-year  program  which  will  make 
possible  more  effective  planning  as  a 
means  of  achieving  our  goals. 

The  p)ending  measure  rests  on  much  of 
the  legislation  that  has  preceded  it.  It 
provides  new  tools  that  have  been  found 
necessary  and  modifies  existing  tools  to 
make  them  work  better.  If  used  prop- 
erly, with  thought  and  imagination,  and 
a  minimum  of  politics,  these  tools  should 
enable  us  to  provide  an  orderly  produc- 
tion and  marketing  system. 

I  have  long  advocated  a  mandatory 
control  program  for  com,  with  penalties 


for  those  who  exceed  the  acreage  neces- 
sary to  provide  an  adequate  supply.  In 
1937  when  we  held  hearings  that  led  to 
enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  we  had  before  us  a 
picture  of  shortages  caused  by  drought 
in  1934  and  1936,  as  well  as  a  record  crop 
in  1937,  which  threatened  to  bankrupt 
farmers.  We  passed  a  law  providing  for 
an  ever-normal  granary  with  market-^ 
ing  quotas  on  corn  enforced  through 
marketing  penalties  of  15  cents  per 
bushel  on  the  excess  production.  Fol- 
lowing enactment  of  the  1938  law  sup- 
plies remained  in  line  with  demand,  and 
quotas  were  not  proclaimed  until  1941. 
That  quota  was  suspended  because  of 
the  national  emergency.  In  1954  the  au- 
thority for  marketing  quotas  was  re- 
pealed. This  was  a  mistake.  There- 
after our  supplies  grew  to  immanageable 
proportions  and  our  Goverrunent  was 
forced  at  tremendous  expense  to  buy  its 
way  out  of  this  mistake.  Since  1961  we 
have  been  gradually  returrung  to  the 
type  of  contfol  we  provided  for  in  1938, 
although  not  as  rapidly  as  I  thought  we 
should.  In  fact,  history  has  been  re- 
peating itself.  Faced  with  problems 
much  like  those  we  had  in  the  30s,  we 
moved  step  by  step  to  meet  them  in  the 
way  we  found  most  effective.  In  1961, 
as  in  1936,  and  in  1956,  we  provided  for 
payments  for  diverting  land  from  com 
to  soil-conserving  crops.  For  1963  we 
provided  that  18  cents  of  the  support 
price  should  be  in  the  form  of  payments 
in  kind,  so  that  to  this  extent  the  pro- 
tection or  the  price  support  umbrella 
would  be  removed  from  noncooperators. 
For  1964  and  1965  we  provided  the  Sec- 
retary with  full  authority  to  make  such 
part  of  the  price  support  available  in 
the  form  of  payments  in  kind  as  he 
found  desirable  "to  insure  that  the  bene- 
fits of  the  price  support  and  diversion 
programs  inure  primarily  to  those  pro- 
ducers who  cooperate  in  reducing  tiieir 
acreages."  The  legislation  before  us 
reiterates  this,  and  then  goes  further 
to  state  that  the  loan  level  may  be  re- 
duced below  the  loan  level  for  1965  by 
such  amounts  and  in  such  stages  as  may 
be  necessary  to  promote  increased  par- 
ticipation. Thus  the  bill  points  in  the 
direction  to  be  followed  and  gives  the 
Secretary  the  authority  needed  for  a 
more  effectives  program.  Some  of  the 
tools  provided  in  the  feed  grain  portion 
of  the  bill  are: 

First.  Authority  to  promulgate  acre- 
age allotments  as  low  as  50  percent  of 
the  base  acreage. 

Second.  Authority  to  penalize  viola- 
tors by  depriving  them  of  diversion  pay- 
ments up  to  50  percent  of  the  support 
price — 62  V2  cents  per  bushel  under  the 
current  program. 

Third.  Authority  further  to  penalize 
violat«rs  by  loss  of  price  support  pay- 
ments. 

Fourth.  Authority  to  bunch  up  pay- 
ments on  any  part  of  the  permitted 
acreage  to  remove  any  incentive  for  over- 
production. 

Fifth.  Authority  to  reduce  the  sup- 
port level,  both  loan  and  payment,  to  as 
little  as  65  percent  of  parity — about 
$1.03 — or  to  increase  it  to  as  much  as  90 
percent  of  parity. 
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Sixth.  Authority  to  hold  market 
prices  to  the  loan  level  through  use  of 
payment-ln-kind  certificates. 

Seventh.  Authority  to  encourage  the 
production  of  soybeans  instead  of  feed 
grains  on  the  acreage  allotment. 

Eighth.  Authority  to  encourage  diver- 
sion of  permitted  feed  grain  acreage  to 
wheat  or  vice  versa. 

Ninth.  Authority  to  encourage  long- 
term  diversion  under  the  cropland  ad- 
justment program  from  feed  grains  to 
recreation,  or  other  use. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  tools  pro- 
vided by  the  bill.  They  permit  imposi- 
tion of  much  greater  penalties  than  the 
15  cents  a  bushel  we  provided  in  1938. 
The  Secretary  has  many  other  tools  in 
the  legislation  that  has  been  passed  since 
1933.  He  has  many  able  assistants  here 
in  Washington,  as  well  as  in  the  States, 
counties,  and  communities.  The  feed 
grain  producers  should  work  with  him 
to  the  end  that  a  truly  effective  program 
with  a  reasonable  Government  cost  may 
be  developed. 

Obviously,  all  of  us  are  not  completely 
satisfied  as  to  specific  provisions,  but  let 
me  assure  you  that  all  views  have  been 
considered  and  that  this  legislation  has 
been  carefully  worked  out  and  improved 
step  by  step  to  meet  all  valid  objections. 
Prom  our  starting  point  last  spring,  it 
seemed  as  though  any  agreement  would 
be  impossible.  Those  working  on  the 
legislation  through  many  months  and 
long  hours  have  hammered  and  fash- 
ioned out  provisions  that  are  effective 
and  fair  to  all. 

For  example,  because  of  the  substan- 
tial disagreement  early  this  year  as  to 
the  proper  type  of  program  for  cotton, 
that  commodity  was  omitted  from  the 
draft  bill  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  administration.    The  cotton  legisla- 
tion that  was  worked  out  in  the  House 
provided   protection   primarily    for    the 
domestic  cotton  mills,  but  in  so  doing  all 
but  eliminated  the  protection  given  the 
farmer  by  previous  Congresses  both  as 
to   acreage   and   as   to   price.    The    16 
million  acre   minimum   national   allot- 
ment, and  the  65  to  90  percent  of  parity 
price  support  range  were  preserved  in 
name,  but  not  in  reality.    Cooperators 
were  limited  to  85  percent  of  their  allot- 
ments and  received  no  assurance  that 
they-^  would  receive  anything  for  the  15 
percent   they   were   required   to   divert. 
Noncooperators  who  had  allotments  in 
1965  could  plant  all  they  wanted  without 
being  subjected  to  marketing  penalties. 
The   marketing  quota   referendum  was 
retained,  but  the  only  producers  subject 
-to  marketing  quotas  were  those  few  who 
had  no  allotment  in  1965.     While  the 
language  providing  price  support  at  65 
to  90  percent  of  parity  was  retained,  it 
was  applied  not  to  the  production  of  the 
acreage  allotment,  nor  to  the  production 
of  the  85  percent  of  the  allotment  that 
a  cooperator  was  permitted  to  plant,  but 
only   to   65    percent   of   the   allotment. 
Many  improvements  were  made  by  the 
Senate  Committee  On  Agriculture. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
studied  the  subject  very  carefully  and 
although  there  was  disagreement,  finally 
approved  a  version  sponsored  by  me. 


During  Senate  debate,  the  Committee 
was  not  successful  in  persuading  the 
Senate  to  adopt  its  recommendation. 
However,  the  plan  finally  adopted  by  the 
Senate  contained  some  of  the  major 
recommendations  of  the  committee — 
among  other  provisions,  the  small  farm 
program  contained  in  the  committee 
version  was  retained.  A  guarantee  of  65 
to  90  percent  of  parity  on  a  farmers 
entire  allotment  was  also  retained.  The 
authority  to  exceed  allotments  was 
limited.  Cooperators  were  permitted  to 
plant  a  greater  percentage  of  their  allot- 
ments. The  minimum  allotment  and 
price  support  range  were  given  some 
meaning,  and  cooperators  were  given 
price  assurances  on  their  entire  allot- 
ments, as  I  have  just  indicated. 

These  provisions  were  further  devel- 
oped in  conference  and  now  provide  sub- 
stantial protection  for  our  cotton 
farmers. 

The  16  million  acre  minimum  allot- 
ment and  the  65  to  90  percent  of  parity 
price  support  range  were  preserved  not 
only  in  name,  but  also  as  actual  effective 
guarantee  of  farm  income. 

The  acreage  above  the  16  million 
minimum  that  may  be  planted  without 
penalty  is  limited  to  250,000  acres  in 
1966.  less  in  future  years  unless  the 
carryover  is  reduced  by  at  least  1  million 
bales  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  good 
compromise.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  Senate  version  provided  for  a  50 
percent  overplant  of  an  allotment;  but 
in  conference,  we  struck  from  the  bill  the 
House  provision  which  provided  for  an 
open  end  planting,  and  reduced  that  to 
a  maximum  of  250,000  acres. 

Cooperators  may  plant  at  least  87 '2 
percent  of  their  allotments  in  1966,  more, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  in 
future  years.  On  that  part  which  the 
cooperator  is  not  pennitted  to  plant,  the 
Secretary  must  make  diversion  payments 
available,  and  those  payments  must  be 
not  less  than  25  percent  of  parity.  On 
that  part  of  his  allotment  which  a  co- 
operator  is  permitted  to  plant,  price  sup- 
port must  be  made  available  through 
loans  and  price  support  payments  at  not 
less  than  65  nor  more  than  90  percent  of 
parity.  These  price  support  payments, 
while  large  enough  to  assure  the  farmer 
of  65  percent  of  parity  on  all  his  per- 
mitted acreage,  will  actually  be  made  on 
the  projected  yield  of  the  acreage 
planted  within  the  farm  domestic  allot- 
ment. This  means  that  a  farmer  plant- 
ing less  than  his  total  permitted  acreage 
will  receive  price  support  at  above  65 
percent  of  parity  on  the  yield  of  such 
smaller  acreage. 

Thus,  the  effect  of  the  minimum  na- 
tional allotment  and  the  65  to  90  percent 
of  parity  price  support  range  are  pre- 
served in  effect.  A  producer  planting 
his  full  permitted  acreage  must  receive 
at  least  65  percent  of  parity  on  the  acre- 
age he  plants,  and  at  least  25  percent  of 
parity  on  the  part  of  his  allotment  he  is 
required  to  divert.  The  Committee  had 
testimony  concerning  a  farmer  in  Fres- 
no, Calif.,  who  received  a  Ford  Almanac 
Farm  EfBciency  Award  for  producing 
cotton  at  a  cost  of  18.1  cents  per  pound. 
If  28  cents  represents  65  percent  of  par- 


ity it  would  appear  that  a  farmer  receiv- 
ing a  diversion  payment  of  10.5  cents— 
25  percent  of  parity — on  that  part  of  his 
allotment  not  permitted  to  be  planted 
to  cotton  would  be  at  least  as  well  off 
as  if  he  had  received  65  percent  of  parity 
for  planting  cotton. 

In  addition  to  the  price  support  and 
diversion  payments  described  above,  the 
producer  and  the  Secretary  are  permitted 
to  agree  upon  further  diversion  of  acre- 
age from  cotton  to  conserving  uses  for 
payments  not  exceeding  40  percent  of 
parity. 

To  emphasize  and  demonstrate  the 
benefits  under  the  conference  agreement 
on  cotton  I  will  use  an  example  of  both 
a  small  and  a  large  farm. 

For  the  small  farmer  having  an  allot- 
ment of  10  acres  or  less,  or  on  which  the 
acreage  allotment  times  the  yield  is  3.600 
pounds  or  less,  the  blend  price  per  pound 
would  vary  according  to  the  amount  of 
allotted  acreage  the  farmer  decided  to 
divert.   If  this  small  farmer  in  1966  elects 
to  plant  his  full  allotment  his  blended 
guaranteed  return  would  amount  to  30.8 
cents  per  pound,  composed  of  the  price 
support  payment  of  21  cents  per  pound 
on  100  percent  of  the  allotment:  the  price 
support  payment  of  9  42  cents  per  pound 
on  the  projected  yield  of  the  domestic 
allotment,  and  the  diversion  payment  of 
10.5  cents  per  pound  on  35  percent  of  the 
allotment    guaranteed    notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  does  not  divert.    On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  elects  to  divert  the 
maximum  permissible  35  percent  of  the 
allotment  and  plant  only  his  domestic 
allotment,  his  blend  price  would  amount 
to  41.7  cents  per  pound,  which  is  approxi- 
mately 100  percent  of  parity.    This  would 
be  composed  of  the  price  support  loan 
of  21  cents  per  pound,  the  price  support 
payment  of  9.42  cents  per  pound  on  the 
projected  yield  of  the  domestic  allot- 
ment;  and   double  diversion  payments 
totaling  21  cents  per  pound  on  35  per- 
cent of  the  allotment. 

The  large  cooperator  who  in  1966  re- 
duces his  acreage  the  minimum  12.5  per- 
cent required  would  receive  a  blend  price 
of  29.5  cents  per  pound  on  the  projected 
yield  of  his  permitted  acreage.    This  is 
composed  of  a  price  support  loan  of  21 
cents  per  pound;  price  support  payments 
of  9.42  cents  per  pound  on  the  projected 
yield   of   the   domestic   allotment;    and 
diversion    payments    of    10.5    cents  per 
pound  on  the  mandatory   12.5  percent 
acreage  reduction.    If  this  same  fanner 
elects  to  comply  with  his  domestic  allot- 
ment, which  is  65  percent  of  his  effective 
allotment,  his  blend  price  would  be  36.0' 
cents  per  pound  or  about  86  percent  of 
parity.    This  is  composed  of  the  guaran- 
teed   21 -cent   price    support   loan;    the 
guaranteed   price   support   payment  of 
9.42  cents  per  pound  on  the  projected 
yield   of    the    domestic    allotment;    the 
guaranteed  10.5  cents  per  pound  on  the 
projected  yield  of  the  mandatory-  diver- 
sion: and  10.5  cents  per  pound  earned 
on  the  projected  yield  of  the  voluntarj* 
diversion.    Thus  the  conference  substi- 
tute provides  the  farmer  with  essentially 
the  same  income  guarantees  which  have 
been  developed  through  the  years,  while 
providing  for  such  adjustments  in  cotton 
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acreage  as  are  required  to  bring  supplies 
in  line  with  demand. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
and  the  conference  substitute  provide  for 
a  so-called  one-price  cotton  program, 
under  which  the  mills  will  obtain  cotton 
at  the  world  price.  I  was  not  in  favor  of 
that  proposal  last  year,  and  I  do  not 
favor  it  this  year.  But,  I  express  the 
hope  that  it  will  work.  I  believe  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  textile  industry 
which  sought  to  make  it  work.  Domestic 
consumption  has  not  increased  as  the  in- 
dustry said  it  would.  Domestic  consum- 
er prices  have  not  been  reduced  as  proph- 
esied. Exports  have  been  curtailed. 
The  bill  provides  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture with  the  necessary  flexibility 
that  it  and  the  industry  have  asked  us  to 
provide ;  and  I  think  they  should  use  this 
flexibility  to  increase  consumption,  re- 
duce consumer  prices  and  expand  ex- 
ports to  the  general  benefit  of  the  cot- 
ton economy.  . 

The  act's  provisions  would  extend  to 
cotton  the  basic  principles  of  acreage  di- 
version utilized  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains.  This  would  enable  farmers  to 
reduce  their  cotton  acreage  without  suf- 
fering a  loss  of  net  income.  The  lower 
production  level  in  combination  with  in- 
creased exports  and  expanded  domestic 
consumption  would  make  substantial  in- 
roads in  the  cotton  surplus. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  at  that 
point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  bill  is  of  great  interest  not 
only  to  the  domestic  cotton  producer, 
but  also  to  11  countries  in  Latin  America. 
all  of  which  produce  cotton  and  all  of 
which  may  well  be  affected  by  the  action 
taken  by  Congress. 

These  countries  are  Argentina.  Brazil, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicara- 
gua. Paraguay,  and  Peru. 

Of  these  nations,  Mexico  is  the  most 
important  in  this  respect  and  sells  its 
cotton,  I  understand,  at  present,  at  ap- 
proximately 24.7  cents.  What  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  21 -cent  price -in  this 
bill  on  the  world  price  of  24.7  cents? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  say  that  the 
purpose  of  the  support  loan  is  to  prevent 
cotton  prices  from  taking  a  drastic  dip. 
Further,  the  loan  level  of  21  cents  re- 
fers to  Middling  inch  cotton.  As  a  rule, 
the  cotton  produced  in  Mexico  is  long 
staple  and  therefore  commands  a  pre- 
mium price. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Personally,  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  would  materially  affect  the 
24.7-cent  price  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred.  All  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  put  the  cotton  producer  of  the  United 
States  in  a  fair  competitive  position  with 
other  world  producers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  would  be  the 
effect- 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  interject 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  follow  through  with  this 
continuity 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  But  I  have  some- 
thing pertinent  to  the  question  asked  by 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  24.7  cent  price  would  do^^ould  make 
Mexico  repeal  its  export  tax  on  the  farm- 
ers down  there.  The  price  is  21  cents 
and  the  tax  is  3  cents. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  a  matter  for 
the  Mexican  Government  to  decide. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  My  second  ques- 
tion is:  What  would  be  the  effect,  let  us 
say,  on  the  Mexican  cotton  economy  in 
view  of  what  has  just  been  said?  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  balance  of  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  is  heavily  in 
our  favor,  and  that  this  is  a  factor  worth 
considering. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  agree  thoroughly 
with  the  Senator  from  Montana.  I  re- 
peat, cotton  production  in  Mexico  has 
been  increasing  for  quite  a  few  years.  It 
is  not  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  nor  of  the 
administration,  to  dump  cotton  we  now 
have  in  surplus  on  the  market  and  there- 
by break  world  prices. 

I  assure  my  good  friend  from  Montana 
that  the  purpose  is  merely  to  provide  a 
realistic  method  of  competing  in  world 
markets  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Under  the  law  the  Secretary  is  not  per- 
mitted, nor  is  it  the  intention  of  the  Sec- 
retary, to  use  the  huge  surpluses  we  have 
in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation — 
we  will  have  a  carryover,  in  August  of 
1966,  in  excess  of  15.6  million  bales,  and 
dump  any  portion  of  that  cotton  on  the 
market  at  bargain  basement  prices. 
Cotton  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  make  up 
for  reduced  U.S.  production  of  cotton  as  a 
result  of  our  acreage  cutback  under  the 
bill.  Cotton  will  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  supply 
our  requirements,  both  domestically  and 
for  export.  At  no  time,  in  my  opinion, 
will  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  dump 
this  cotton  on  the  market  indiscrimi- 
nately. The  bill  provides  that  cotton  will 
be  sold  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration for  unrestricted  use  at  not  less 
than  110  percent  of  the  loan  rate,  except 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
can  sell  at  market  prices  that  amount  of 
cotton  by  which  estimated  requirements 
exceed  the  production  of  upland  cotton 
but  in  an  orderly  manner  and  so  as  not 
to  affect  market  prices  unduly. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
.say  a  word  at  this  point,  the  21  cents  a 
pound  loan  price  is  not  intended  to  es- 
tablish a  world  market  price  or  even  a 
selling  price.  The  21  cents  would  be  the 
loan  price  to  the  producer,  but  he  can 
take  advantage  of  any  higher  price  in 
the  marketplace.  The  bill  places  the 
minimum  resale  price  of  regular  Govern- 
ment stocks  of  cotton  at  110  percent  of 
the  loan  price.  If  you  add  carrying  and 
handling  charges,  this  will  price  most  of 
our  cotton  inventory  at  24.7  cents,  which 


is  approximately  the  world  market  price. 
It  may  vary  a  penny  or  two,  but  the 
loan  price  is  not  intended  to  establish 
the  market  price. 

Mr.  ELLENDE^.  This  is  really  pro- 
vided in  order  to  prevent  a  crash  in  the 
market.  Before  1964  the  law  provided 
for  a  support  price  of  a  certain  percent- 
age of  parity  and  an  export  subsidy. 
In  the  past  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
announced  the  support  price,  and  the 
export  subsidy.  Under  those  circum- 
stances our  competitors  abroad  had  only, 
to  market  their  cotton  at  a  quarter  of  a- 
cent  or  a  half  a  cent  below  that  price  and 
they  got  the  markets,  while  we  became 
the  residual  supplier  of  cotton. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  also  must  consider 
the  fact  that  a  good  share  of  the  cotton 
produced  in  Latin  America  is  marketed 
by  Americans. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  produced  by 
Americans. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  produced  by  Ameri- 
cans as  well. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  believe  our 
friends  abroad  should  be  alarmed  at 
this.  All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  let  them 
know  we  cKpect  realistic  competition 
from  them. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  are  the  ones  who 
should  be  alarmed  at  any  threat  to  cut 
the  world  market,  because  every  cent 
it  goes  down  it  will  cost  the  United  States 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $75  million. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  bill  will  not 
play  havoc  with  the  world  price  of  cot- 
ton, but  rather  it  will  enable  the  Ameri- 
can farmers  to  compete  abroad  and  do- 
mestically with  synthetics  and  foreign- 
produced  cotton.  What  has  happened 
with  our  price  support  program  in  prior 
years  is  that  cotton  acreage  in  the  United 
States  has  decreased  from  42  to  16  mil- 
lion acres  at  the  present  time. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  And  will  be  de- 
creased still  further. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  will  be  de- 
creased still  further.  While  we  have 
been  decreasing  our  acreage  and  pro- 
duction, foreign  production  has  shot  up 
astronomically. 

Fifteen  years  ago  we  produced  53  per- 
cent of  the  world's  market,  or  15  million 
bales.  All  the  remaining  cotton-pro- 
ducing countries  of  the  world  produced 
only  12  million  bales.  We  still  produce 
the  same  15  million  bales,  but  the  rest 
of  the  world  has  increased  production  to 
36  million  bales.  So  the  effect  of  our 
high  support  loan  was  to  hold  an  um- 
brella over  prices  for  the  entire  world, 
compelling  a  reduction  of  acreage  in  the 
United  States  while  encouraging  in- 
creased production  abroad.  The  new 
cotton  program  contained  in  this  farm 
bill,  with  a  loan  level  based  on  the  world 
market,  eliminates  the  iniquitous  price 
umbrella  system.  This  will  enable  pro- 
ducers to  compete  on  the  market,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  on  a  national  and 
realistic  basis.  It  will  free  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  burdensome  task  of  buy- 
ing, selling,  storing,  shipping,  and  com- 
pletely dominating  cotton  and  the  in- 
dustry. 
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And  most  importantly,  it  will  allow 
for  greater  flexibility  in  future  produc- 
tion after  the  immediate  surplus  prob- 
lems have  been  met. 

The  conference  committee  carefully 
and  judiciously  analyzed  the  matter  of 
how  increased  U.S.  exports  might  affect 
the  foreign  producers.  There  is  a  very 
clear,  firm  statement  of  policy  and  intent 
in  the  report  of  the  conferees  which 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
exercise  care  and  caution  to  market  our 
cotton  so  as  not  to  break  the  world  price. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  and 
encouraged  by  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  has  said,  and  what  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
FMr.  Aiken  1.  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  TMr. 
Talmadge].  have  said.  In  their  remarks 
and  in  some  of  their  statements  they 
have  anticipated  questions  which  I  dic- 
tated this  morning. 

For  example,  one  of  the  questions  was : 
What,  in  effect,  does  the  21-cent  price 
of  cotton  mean  when  other  charges  are 
piled  on.  at  least  insofar  as  it  affects  the 
American  farmer? 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken]  answered  that  question. 

Another  question  I  intended  to  ask  was 
that  I  noted  on  page  34  of  the  conference 
report  that — 

It  Is  not  the  Intention  of  the  Congress  that 
large  quantities  of  CCC  stocks  be  dumped 
on  world  markets  at  fire-sale  prices. 

The  question  I  intended  to  ask  was. 
Could  the  Senator  amplify  that  state- 
ment and  give  us  assurance  that  there 
will  be  no  dumping  which  would  in  effect 
tend  to  drive  the  price  of  cotton  down  on 
a  worldwide  basis? 

The  answer  to  the  question  was  that 
there  would  be  no  dumping. 

Another  question  I  had  was.  Has  it 
been  the  practice  in  the  past  for  Latin 
America  and  other  cotton  producing 
countries  to  shave  U.S.  prices,  whatever 
they  might  be  pegged  at? 

I  gather,  from  what  the  distinguished 
chairman  has  said,  that  that  does  hap- 
pen on  occasion  on  a  minute  basis. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  has  always  hap- 
pened in  the  past  10  years  under  our 
price  support  program.  They  knew  in 
advance  that  it  would  have  this  effect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Another  question : 
Is  my  understanding  correct  that  this 
legislation  will  lower  U.S.  production  and 
thereby  introduce  balance  in  both  the 
U.S.  market,  and  hence  the  world  mar- 
ket, and  very  likely  have  a  stabilizing 
effect? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  one  of  the  main  purposes 
of  the  bill.  If  cotton  farmers  cooperate 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
there  is  no  question  that  we  can  reduce 
our  surpluses.  In  other  words,  we  are 
making  it  possible  now  for  farmers  to 
plant  65  percent  of  their  allotted  acres. 

It  would  be  up  to  the  farmers  to  work 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
hope  that  the  enormous  surpluses  that 


will  face  us  in  August  of  1966,  which  will 
be  15.6  million  bales,  as  I  indicated  a 
while  ago,  will  be  cut  considerably. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield  for  two  more  questions? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    First,    are   world 

prices  established  on  the  basis  of  the 

U.S.  position  on  cotton? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  believe 
they  are.  Like  any  other  commodity, 
cotton  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  world  prices, 
on  supply  and  demand,  on  quality,  and 
things  of  that  nature.  It  is  no  different 
than  any  other  commodity. 

The  only  thing  that  makes  our  foreign 
friends  fret  is  the  fact  that  we  have  so 
much  of  the  commodity  on  hand. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Therefore,  they 
are  afraid  of  dumping? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  De- 
partment to  do  any  such  thing. 

As  pointed  out,  it  would  cost  an  enor- 
mous sum  to  the  Government  to  try  to 
dump,  and  get  nothing  for  that  cotton. 
All  that  cotton  is  there,  and  it  has  cost 
the  Government  a  great  deal  of  money  by 
way  of  price  supports. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  statement  of 
the  Senator  coincides  with  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken  1 .  Each  1-cent  drop  costs  the  U.S. 
Government  $70  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  not  in  our  in- 
terest to  have  the  price  drop. 

Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  that 
the  price  of  cotton  will  or  will  not  drop 
by  3  cents  as  projected  between  in- 
terested countries  of  Latin  America, 
merely  because  of  U.S.  legislation,  or  is 
world  price  affected  by  world  supply  and 
world  demand  and  by  price  decisions  of 
cotton-exporting  countries  as  well? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  world  price  is 
affected  by  world  supply  and  demand  as 
stated  by  the  Senator  in  the  latter  half 
of  his  question.  It  is  like  any  other  com- 
modity. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  first  part 
would  be  incorrect.  The  second  part 
would  be  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  And  we  hope 
our  foreign  friends  will  not  attempt  to 
dump  their  own  cotton  on  the  market. 
It  must  be  sold  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  no  other 
countiT  except  our  ov/n  which  can  do 
any  dumping  of  any  significance.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  do  so.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Although  our  foreign  competitors  have 
no  surplus  now,  when  their  cotton  comes 
on  the  market  they  should  make  every 
effort  to  sell  it  in  an  orderly  fashion 
and  not  dump  whatever  they  produce  on 
the  market. 

That  is  one  thing  that  may  tend  to 
break  the  market;  not  the  things  that  we 
do,  but  the  things  that  others  will  do. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  they  have  the 
assurance  that  we  will  not  dump,  on  the 
basis  of  the  limited  production  they 
have — they  do  not  have  a  good  deal — 
they  could  dump  and  it  would  not  affect 
the  market. 


There  may  be  a  question  as  to  why  a 
Senator  interested  in  title  I,  the  dairy 
section,  title  II,  the  wool  section,  title  III, 
the  feed  grain  section,  or  title  V,  the 
wheat  section,  all  of  which  I  approve, 
has  seen  fit  to  comment  on  cotton  and  its 
relation  in  the  bill  to  Latin  America. 

I  do  so  because  there  is  a  foreign  policy 
question  in  the  bill  before  us,  just  as  there 
will  be  an  important  foreign  policy  ques- 
tion in  the  sugar  bill  when  it  comes  over 
from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  recognize  so  far 
as  this  hemisphere  is  concerned — and  I 
am  speaking  only  of  this  hemisphere— 
that  there  is  an  interdependence  between 
all  the  countries  which  inhabit  this  part 
of  the  world.  So  far  as  our  own  coun- 
try is  concerned,  we  have  a  heavy  bal- 
ance of  trade  in  our  favor  and  we  have 
to  recognize  that  when  we  take  we  ought 
to  give  something  for  it. 

I  am  delighted,  on  the  basis  of  this 
conference  report  and  the  statements  of 
the  able  and  qualified  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  that  this  assurance  is  being 
given  to  Mexico  and  10  other  Latin 
American  States  which  are  interested  in 
cotton.  All  those  countries  are  good  cus- 
tomers of  ours,  and  all  of  them  buy 
more  from  us  than  we  sell  to  them. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield, 
Mr.  AIKEN.  The  bill,  if  enacted  into 
law,  will  not  greatly  improve  the  world 
cotton  situation  unless  we  have  the  co- 
operation of  other  cotton-producing 
countries.  As  I  understand  the  proposed 
legislation,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
increase  the  use  of  cotton  greatly,  not 
only  in  the  United  States,  but  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  world  as  well.  If  we 
do  that,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing our  present  very  large  carryover 
and  improve  the  market  not  only  for  the 
United  States  producer,  but  also  for  pro- 
ducers in  other  countries.  That,  as  I 
imderstand,  is  the  real  purpose  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  As  I  pointed  out  pre- 
viously, we  have  provided  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  with  ways  and  means  of 
curtailing  production  in  this  country.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  cottongrowers  of  this 
country  to  look  into  the  possibility  of 
planting  65  percent  of  their  allotted 
acres.  If  they  did  that,  they  would  find 
that  they  would  receive  about  as  much 
net  income  on  65  percent  of  their  acres 
as  they  do  now.  In  doing  that  they 
would  also  be  reducing  the  enormous 
surplus  we  have  on  hand. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  within  the 
next  5  or  6  years  we  might  be  able  to 
reduce  the  huge  inventory  we  have  by 
from  5  to  6  million  bales. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  In  the  event  this  program 
does  not  achieve  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended,  the  time  may  come  when 
we  shall  have  to  consider  an  interna- 
tional cotton  agreement,  along  the  same 
lines  we  now  have  on  sugar,  coffee,  and 
wheat.    If  everyone  does  his  part,  the 
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program  will  work  so  far  as  the  world 
cotton  market  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  other  Senators  in  stating 
that,  so  far  as  the  relationship  between 
cotton  and  synthetics  is  concerned,  cot- 
ton is  by  far  the  superior  product.  I 
hope  that  the  Cotton  Council  and  other 
groups  interested  in  cotton  will  do  more 
to  propagandize  their  product,  because 
they  have  a  product  which  is  very  much 
worthwhile.  I  believe  it  is  being  dis- 
placed by  synthetics  in  part  because  of 
a  lack  of  recognition  on  their  part  of  the 
need  for  propagandizing  the  values  of 
cotton,  which  are  many,  as  anyone  who 
has  tried  both  can  testify.  Cotton  is  by 
far  the  superior  product. 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  pro- 
posal, made  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican Member  of  the  Seriate,  to  the 
effect  that  consideration  might  well  be 
given  to  calling  a  worlds  conference  on 
cotton,  so  that  some  consideration  could 
be  given  to  doing  for  it  what  is  now  being 
done  for  wheat,  coffee,  and  other  prod- 
ucts. I  am  hopeful  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  other  members  of 
the  committee  will  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  the  proposal,  to  the  end  that  it 
may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  On 
that  basis  some  initiative  might  be  taken 
by  that  branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  that  the  majority 
leader  has  made,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  cotton. 

If  those  who  grow  cotton  and  use  cot- 
ton, the  textile  industry,  the  Cotton 
Council  and  others,  were  to  spend  50 
percent  of  what  is  now  being  spent  to 
advertise  synthetic  goods,  and  show  that 
cotton  is  far  superior  to  synthetics,  it 
would  increase  consumption  substan- 
tially. 

I  express  the  hope  to  Senators  who 
are  connected  in  some  way  with  the  cot- 
ton textile  mills  that  they  will  persuade 
their  constituents  to  use  as  much  cotton 
fiber  as  possible,  because  if  they  fail  to 
keep  the  cotton  farmer  in  business  it 
may  affect  the  economy  of  our  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  users  of 
cotton  cooperate  with  the  producers  of 
cotton  we  can  go  far  toward  utilizing 
more  of  the  fiber  and  thereby  permit  the 
growing  of  cotton  again  to  become  a 
healthy  business. 

Mr.  EASTLAND, 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER. 

Mr.    EASTLAND. 


Mr.  President,  will 


I  yield. 
I  should  like  to 
make  a  statement  relative  to  the  inter- 
national cotton  agreement.  If  it  is  going 
to  be  handled  by  the  Department  of 
State,  God  help  the  cottongrowers  of 
this  country. 

Now  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  a  question:  Is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  to  have  the  cotton 
farmers  of  the  United  States  reduce  their 
acreage  so  as  to  hold  world  stocks  in 
line? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  There  is  a  pro- 
vision that  if  farmers  desire  to  cooperate, 
they  must  curtail  their  allotted  acres 
by  121 2  percent;  but  on  those  diverted 
acres  they  would  receive  a  payment  of 


25  percent  of  parity.  Then  it  would  be 
optional  with  them  whether  to  plant  the 
871/2  percent  remaining  acreage.  How- 
ever, if  they  desire,  they  can  plant  as 
low  as  65  percent  of  the  allotted  acres 
and  obtain  payment. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct;  but 
if  that  is  to  be  done,  the  surplus  will  be 
locked  up  and  not  sold,  as  has  been  in- 
timated in  this  debate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  the  surplus  will 
not  be  locked  up. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  If  that  were  to  hap- 
pen, the  American  farmer  would  bear 
the  brvmt  of  holding  world  stocks  in  line. 
Are  we  not  going  to  use  the  surplus  to 
regain  our  historic  share  of  the  inter- 
national cotton  market,  as  the  law  re- 
quires, without  dumping? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  Under  the 
bill,  if  production  in  1966,  let  us  say,  is 
below  our  requirements  by  2  million 
bales,  cotton  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  can  be  sold  in  order  to  make 
up  the  2  million  bale  deficiency  between 
production  and  the  amount  sold  abroad 
and  used  in  this  country.  In  addition, 
CCC  stocks  may  be  released  in  redemp- 
tion of  payment-in-kind  certificates. 
And,  of  course,  there  is  no  restriction  on 
the  price  at  which  CCC  may  sell  for  ex- 
port. Section  203  of  the  1965  act  re- 
quires CCC  to  sell  for  export  at  competi- 
tive world  prices. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  law  provides 
that  the  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  be  used  to  regain  and 
maintain  our  historic  share  of  the  world 
cotton  market. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  law. 
We  hope  that  that  will  happen.  I  was 
attempting  to  explain  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  that  by  reducing  pro- 
duction, we  shall  be  able  to  draw  cotton 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  fill  in  the  gap  between  production  and 
our  requirements  for  domestic  use  and 
for  export. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  And  to  export  more 
cotton  than  we  have  been  exporting;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  I  do/iot  wish 
to  alarm  the  Senator  by  saying  that  we 
hope  the  farmers  of  the  country  will  re- 
duce their  acreage  to  65  percent  of  their 
allotment.  They  may  do  that  if  they 
please.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  to 
their  advantage  to  do  that  so  long  as 
there  is  so  large  a  surplus  on  hand. 

What  will  happen?  If  we  assume 
that  our  domestic  and  foreign  consump- 
tion will  aggregate,  let  us  say,  15  million 
bales,  and  we  produce  only  13  million 
bales,  under  the  law  2  million  bales  can 
be  drawn  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  sold  at  the  market 
price.  If  there  is  a  shortage  of  3  mil- 
lion bales,  that  amount  can  be  taken 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  sold  in  order  to  meet  domestic  and 
foreign  needs  for  that  year. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Fifteen  million 
bales  would  be  about  the  right  figure. 
If  production  is  13  million  bales,  2  mil- 
lion bales  would  come  out  of  stocks. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  knows  that  under  the  law  we 
have  a  one-price  system,  but  that  there  is 
no  limitation  on  the  price  at  which  the 
Corporation  can  sell  for  export.    If  we 


can  find  customers,  we  can , sell  all  we 
have  on  hand. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Production  is  being 
cut  in  this  country,  and  it  is  being  cut 
for  the  benefit  of  Latin  America. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  the  Senator  is 
m  error.  The  Senator  is  raising  a  hob- 
goblin, and  he  knows  it. 

What  does  it  cost  either  the  CCC  or 
the  cooperatives  to  store  a  bale  of  cotton 
for  a  year? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  depends  on  a 
number  of  factors.  In  some  warehouses, 
it  may  be  as  much  as  55  cents  per  month. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  an  interesting 
figure;  I  think  it  should  be  placed  In  the 

R|CORD. 

m/Lr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  be  between 
$5  and  $6  a  bale  for  a  year. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Normally,  it  would 
cost  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
37  cents  a  bale. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Figures  supplied 
to  me  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
show  that  the  cost  of  acquisition  and  re- 
tention of  a  bale  of  cotton  in  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  is  $25.15.  or 
about  5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     A  year? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    For  2  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  what  length 
of  time  is  a  bale  of  cotton  usually  held? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  the  Senator 
speaking  of  storage? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Of  storage. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  including  interest,  insurance, 
and  handling  charges  in  his  figure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct; 
everything. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  beyond 
storage. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
The  figure  includes  interest  and  other 
fringe  charges. 

How  long  is  a  bale  of  cotton  usually 
kept  in  storage?  Two  years?  Four 
years? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  depends  upon 
the  surplus,  the  grade,  the  demand,  and 
a  number  of  other  circumstances.  It 
would  also  depend  upon  the  area  where 
the  cotton  is  grown. 

I  would  estimate  that  the  period  aver- 
ages, perhaps,  20  months  in  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Just  under  2 
years? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  same 
be  true  of  cooperatives? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  There  would  be  no 
direct  cost  to  the  taxpayer  in  that  case. 
We  were  attempting  to  develop  a  cost 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  it  would  be  a 
20-month  cost? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  cost  of  storage 
during  a  20-month  period  is  $20.15. 
That  includes  the  cost  of  acquisition,  in- 
terest, handling  charges,  grade  deterio- 
ration, and  all  other  items  connected 
with  storage  and  handling. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  understand. 

THE    FEED    GRAIN    PROGRAM 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
feed  grain  program  would  continue  on 
much  the  same  basis  as  it  has  been  with 
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some  modifications  designed  to  increase 
its  effectiveness  at  lower  cost.  As  in  the 
case  of  cotton,  feed  grain  acreage  may 
be  held  out  of  production  with  income- 
maintaining  payments  to  farmers.  Mar- 
ket price  support  would  continue  at 
around  world  price  levels,  with  direct 
payments  to  producers  to  bolster  farm 
income.  This  pricing  would  provide  the 
base  for  feed  grain  exports  to  move  up- 
ward to  new  record  levels  without  Gov- 
ernment export  payment  assistance. 

The  reduction  which  has  occurred  in 
the  feed  grain  surplus  in  the  face  of 
dramatically  rising  yields  is  most  wel- 
come, even  though  it  has  been  extremely 
costly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  program 
over  the  past  4  years  has  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  higher  farm 
income  level  which  this  year  may  reach 
$13.5  billion  for  realized  net  income,  the 
highest  in  more  than  a  decade.  One  of 
the  factors  contributing  to  the  high  cost 
♦  is  the  relatively  low  participation  so  that 
the  acreage  diversion  efforts  of  program 
participants  is  partially  nullified  by 
others.  My  own  personal  belief  is  that 
a  mandatory  program  would  be  more  ef- 
fective and  less  costly.  My  views  have 
not  prevailed  and  this  is  one  of  the  areas 
of  compromise.  The  act  does  have  a 
provision  that  would  enable  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  increase  the  direct 
payment  portion  of  price  support  as  a 
means  of  encouraging  higher  participa- 
tion through  lower  market  prices.  This 
provision,  of  course,  must  be  used  most 
judiciously  in  order  to  prevent  an  un- 
w^arranted  expansion  in  livestock  output 
through  lower  priced  feed. 

The  wheat  provisions  of  the  conference 
substitute  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  passed  by  the  Senate,  except  that 
a  new  provision  has  been  substituted  for 
the  Senate  version  assuring  the  pro- 
ducer of  a  blended  support  from  all  Gov- 
ernment sources  of  $1.90  per  bushel  for 
4  years.  The  substitute  provides  that, 
for  1966.  the  support  price  for  wheat  ac- 
companied by  domestic  marketing  cer- 
tificates must  be  100  percent  of  parity, 
and  price  support  for  wheat  not  accom- 
panied by  marketing  certificates  shall 
not  be  less  than  $1.25  per  bushel.  This 
should  assure  producers  of  a  total  sup- 
port of  $1.84  >  2  in  1966  if  parity  remains 
at  $2.57  per  bushel.  For  1967,  1968.  and 
1969  the  substitute  measure  assures  the 
producer  of  returns  from  Government 
support  and  payments  equal  to  not  less 
than  the  toal  support  per  bushel  pro- 
vided for  1966  This  gives  the  wheat 
producer  a  minimum  assurance  that  he 
can  rely  upon  for  all  4  years.  Any  addi- 
tional returns  that  might  be  provided 
by  the  market  on  the  basis  of  market 
needs  for  the  particular  quality  of  wheat 
produced,  or  on  the  basis  of  general  mar- 
ket factors,  would  increase  the  producer's 
return  above  that  assured  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  explained 
very  well  the  provisions  of  the  bill  deal- 
ing with  the  wheat  section.     However, 


there  seems  to  be  a  certain  amount  of 
misinformation  being  printed  in  various 
farm  letters  and  other  publications.  I 
wish  to  ask  a  few  questions  to  pin  down 
the  provisions  of  the  wheat  section  a 
little  more  firmly. 

For  1966  and  the  3  following  years, 
the  price  support  for  wheat  consumed 
domestically  for  food  is  set  at  not  less 
than  500  million  bushels,  and  that  would 
be  at  full  parity. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
r6ct> 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  For 
all  other  wheat  the  price  support  will 
be  $1.25  a  bushel  for  1966.  According 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  these 
two  support  levels  would  figure  out  at 
$1,845  a  bushel  blended  price  support 
for  1966.  However,  if  parity,  which  was 
$2.57  a  bushel,  on  June  30,  1965,  should 
drop  below  that  figure  by  June  30,  1966, 
the  price  support  could  then  be  a  little 
lower. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  If  par- 
ity should  increase  above  $2.57,  the  price 
support  for  that  portion  consumed  in 
the  United  States  for  human  food  would 
be  increased. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
chances  are  that  parity  will  increase 
since  the  costs  of  farm  production  are 
constantly  increasing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Parity 
on  June  30,  1961,  was  $2.37.  On  June 
30.  1962.  it  was  $2.42.  On  June  30,  1963, 
it  was  $2.51.  On  June  30,  1964,  it  was 
$2.52.  On  June  30,  1965,  parity  was  $2.57 
a  bushel. 

As  the  Senator  stated,  this  would  bring 
the  blended  price  to  $1,845  a  bushel,  as 
estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Then  not  less  than  this  level  of 
the  price  support  would  be  guaranteed 
for  the  future  years  of  the  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Whatever  price  total  support  the 
farmers  received  in  1966  will  be  the  min- 
imum that  they  will  receive  for  the  years 
1967.  1968.  and  1969. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  If  the 
loan  rate  were  lowered  because  the  feed 
grain  price  support  were  lowered  to  which 
wheat  price  supports  are  tied,  provision 
would  then  be  made  to  pay  wheat  farmers 
for  their  mandatory  acreage  reduction 
for  which  no  payment  is  made  now. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  If  the 
allotted  wheat  acreage  were  to  increase 
above  50  million  acres,  this  mandatory 
provision  for  minimum  supF>orts  would 
not  be  in  effect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
small  farm  allotments  are  not  a  part  of 
the  47.5-million-acre  allotments  now  in 
effect,  and  they  would  not  be  in  the 
estimated  50-million-acre  allotment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   They  would  not  be  counted  in  the 


allotment  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  this  mandatory  minimum  sup- 
port  provision  applied. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Is  it 
not  correct  that,  while  not  stated  ex- 
plicitly in  this  bill,  it  was  the  intent  of 
the  Senate-House  conference  committee 
to  limit  the  authority  to  graze  acreage 
diverted  under  the  cotton,  wheat,  and 
feed  grain  programs  to  disaster  situa- 
tions, and  that  authority  for  this  would 
have  to  be  granted  by  the  Secretai-y? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  has  answered  all  my 
questions. 

I  share  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  on  finally 
approaching  enactment  of  a  farm  bill. 
A  few  months  ago  it  did  not  seem  pos- 
sible that  we  would  have  a  farm  bill. 
The  farmers  will  now  have  a  4-year  pro- 
gram to  look  forward  to.  They  will  know 
almost  exactly  the  type  of  program  they 
will  have,  so  will  be  able  to  plan  their 
operations  much  better. 

I  pay  special  tribute  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  to  the  staff  mem- 
bers for  this  accomplishment.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  patience,  ability,  and 
endtu-ance  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  we 
would  not  have  had  a  bill  at  all. 

We  have  had  the  able  assistance  of  one 
of  the  best  staffs  any  committee  has  ever 
been  blessed  with. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  very 
kind.  I  return  the  compliment  to  him. 
The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  was 
a  member  not  only  of  the  committee,  but 
also  of  the  conference.  Except  for  his 
patience  and  diligence  in  working  with 
us — as  is  also  true  of  my  good  friend  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr. 
Aiken] — we  might  not  have  had  any  bill 
at  all. 

We  all  had  our  hard  times  before  the 
conference  committee.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  if  we  had  not  all  maintained  our 
patience  we  would  have  had  no  bill  at 
all.  However,  with  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  conferees  and  our  knowledge  of 
what  we  were  trying  to  do,  we  succeeded. 
I  believe,  in  hammering  out  a  good  bill. 
It  will  all  depend  on  the  administration 
of  the  measure. 

We  provided  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture with  many  tools  in  this  bill.  I  am 
hopeful  that  he  will  use  them.  The  Sec- 
retary will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
assist  consumers  and  maintain  farm 
prices  at  a  fair  level. 

If  the  Secretary  does  not  do  this,  we 
shall,  of  course,  have  an  opportunity  to 
criticize  him  and  do  something  about  his 
failure. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  not  want  to  let  this  opportunity 
pass  without  paying  tribute  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  manager 
of  the  conference  report. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  chaired  hearings  on  this  bill 
week  after  week,  sometimes  when  he 
was  virtually  the  only  member  of  the 
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committee  present.  Many  of  the  other 
committee  members  were  engaged  in 
markup  and  executive  sessions  elsewhere. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  we 
sat  for  9  long  days  in  executive  session 
in  an  effort  to  carefully  mark  up  the 
bill  so  it  would,  in  every  way,  be  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  various  agricul- 
ture commodities.  Then,  when  the 
measure  went  to  conference,  it  involved 
another  9  long  days  of  the  same  arduous 
process.  It  is  a  complex  bill.  The  view- 
points were  rather  different,  although 
in  the  end  result,  we  were  able  to  resolve 
the  most  glaring  divergencies. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
pointed  out,  if  we  had  not  all  kept  our 
heads,  we  would  likely  have  had  con- 
siderable bitterness  and  perhaps  no  bill 
at  all,  had  we  not  approached  each  dis- 
similarity in  the  spirit  of  fairness  and 
compromise. 

In  paying  tribute  to  the  chairman,  I 
wish  to  say  that  every  conferee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  executed  his  duties 
.seriously  and  diligently.  Every  conferee 
worked  hard  with  the  dedicated  purpose 
of  trying  to  draft  the  best  bill  possible 
while  upholding  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ate.    They  did  this  very  effectively. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
already  pointed  out,  I  do  not  think  that 
any  Senate  committee  has  a  more  capa- 
ble, more  dedicated,  more  loyal,  or  more 
efficient  staff.  I  refer  to  Harker  T.  Stan- 
ton, the  committee  counsel,  and  to  Henry 
J.  Casso,  the  economist.  I  have  called 
on  them  time  after  time  and  they  have 
always  been  most  cooperative.  If  they 
did  not  have  the  information  at  hand, 
they  always  got  it. 

The  other  members  of  the  staff,  James 
M.  Kendall,  Cotys  M.  Mouser,  and  all  the 
others  have,  handled  their  duties  in  an 
exemplary  manner.  I  am  happy,  indeed, 
to  pay  tribute  to  them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator on  behalf  of  the  staff.  I  know  they 
are  deserving  of  every  word  he  has  ut- 
tered. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  wheat 
accompanied  by  domestic  certificates 
would  be  supported  at  parity,  or  as  near 
thereto  as  the  Secretary  determines 
practicable,  but  in  no  event  less  than 
S2.50  per  bushel.  This  has  created  the 
impression  in  some  quarters  that  the 
Secretary  had  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
cretion in  fixing  the  support  level  be- 
tween $2.50  and  full  parity.  The  House 
conferees  and  the  Department,  however, 
explained  that  this  was  not  the  case. 
The  $2.50  minimum  was  intended  as  a 
floor  in  the  event  parity  should  drop  be- 
low that  figure.  The  language  "as  near 
thereto  as  the  Secretary  detennlnes 
practicable"  refers  only  to  the  problem 
of  rounding  to  the  nearest  penny.  The 
conferees  felt  that  the  support  level 
should  be  full  parity,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  that,  and  so  struck  out  the 
S2.50  minimiun  provision.  With  the  as- 
surance that  any  problem  of  roimding 
that  the  Department  might  have  could 
not  affect  the  support  level  by  as  much 
as  a  penny  a  bushel,  the  conferees  left 
in  the  language  requiring  the  support  to 
be  "as  near  as  practicable"  to  full  parity. 
Actually  the  parity  price  is  already  a 
rounded  figure,  and  since  the  percentage 


to  be  applied  to  it  is  100,  the  support 
level  should  be  100  percent  of  parity 
without  any  additional  rounding. 

The  loan  level  of  $1.25  for  1966 
should  be  about  the  world  value,  so  that 
wheat  will  be  able  to  move  freely  into 
world  markets  with  no  Government  sub- 
sidy. For  1967,  1968,  and  1969  the  Sec- 
retary is  given  complete  authority  to 
fix  the  loan  value  so  that  wheat  will  con- 
tinue to  move  into  export  without  any 
subsidy  of  any  kind. 

Farmers  will  receive  part  of  their  par- 
ity price  for  domestic  consumption  from 
domestic  users  and  part  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  provision  of  the  House  bill 
which  limits  the  cost  of  certificates  to 
domestic  processors  for  all  4  years  to 
not  more  than  the  difference  between 
the  loan  value  and  $2  per  bushel.  On 
exports,  variable  certificates  will  be  in 
effect  and  farmers  would  share  in  any 
net  gain  in  total  export  returns  over  and 
above  Government  export  payments. 

The  program  would  encourage  pro- 
duction in  line  with  needs  and  continue 
the  improved  supply-production  rela- 
tionship achieved  during  the  past  5 
years.  Exports  would  continue  at  high 
levels,  and  hopefully  a  larger  share  would 
be  sold  for  dollars. 

The  cropland  adjustment  provisions 
would  supplement  the  commodity  pro- 
grams by  providing  more  permanent  re- 
tirement of  cotton,  wheat  and  feed  grain 
acreage  with  less  expenditure  of  funds. 
Substantial  acreages  could  be  taken  out 
of  cultivation  under  this  program.  It 
would  be  particularly  attractive  to  those 
farmers  who  want  to  shift  their  farming 
operations  but  cannot  under  their  pres- 
ent circumstances.  It  would  also^give 
older  farmers  who  find  it  difficult,  be- 
cause of  their  age,  to  continue  farming 
a  chance  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
surplus  solution  by  retiring  their  land. 

The  assured  return  that  farmers  would 
obtain  for  long  time  retirement  should 
enable  them  to  take  their  acreage  out  of 
production  at  a  lower  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. At  the  same  time,  their  in- 
comes would  be  maintained. 

It  would  provide  for  shifting  the  land 
to  other  uses  in  recognition  of  our  dy- 
namic and  changing  land  needs.  These 
shifts  could  enhance  our  recreational 
opportunities.  The  act  specifically 
would  provide  assistance  in  using  the 
land  taken  out  of  production  for  hunt- 
ing, trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking.  Our 
expanding  urban  populations  have 
greater  and  greater  need  for  more  rec- 
reational areas.  Conservation  practices 
on  these  lands  could  contribute  to  the 
prevention  of  air  and  water  pollution. 
However,  I  must  emphasize  that  the 
major  direction  of  this  title  would  be 
aimed  at  less  costly  retirement  of  land 
from  the  production  of  surplus  commod- 
ities. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  a  question  rela- 
tive to  the  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
gram. The  Senator  will  recall  that  after 
considerable  effort,  he  obtained  the  in- 
clusion of  land  producing  tame  hay. 
alfalfa,    or    clover    which    had    been 


planted  within  the  past  5  years  as  crop- 
land which  might  be  retired.  That  5- 
year  provision  was  insisted  upon  by  the 
House. 

Then  we  find  another  provision  ap- 
plicable to  the  agreements  entered  into 
for  the  first  year,  1966,  which  requires 
the  producer  to  divert  from  production 
all  of  one  or  more  crops  designated  by 
the  Secretary. 

As  I  understand,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  already  has  interpreted  such 
crops  to  mean  crops  in  surplus,  or  price- 
supported  crops,  such  as  corn,  wheat, 
barley,  sorghum,  cotton,  peanuts,  rice, 
and  tobacco,  which  have  acreage  allot- 
ments or  diversion  programs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Any  crop;  that  is 
correct,  but  the  Secretary  has  indicated 
that  he  will  attempt  to  obtain  retirement 
of  those  crops  with  allotments  or  base 
acreages. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  requirement  is  for 
the  year  1966.  Then,  as  I  understand, 
for  the  following  3  years,  agreements  en- 
tered into  do  not  have  the  same  require- 
ment, unless  the  Secretary  so  decides; 
he  can  decide  how  much  of  what  crop 
shall  be  retired,  and  as  I  understand,  it 
could  be  any  amount  from  zero  to  100 
percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  left  to  his  dis- 
cretion. 

While  previous  provisions  basically  re- 
flect in  large  part  the  recommendations 
by  the  administration,  the  rice  title  re- 
affirms the  current  program  and  does  not 
reflect  the  administration's  recommen- 
dations for  a  certificate  program.  The 
conferees  approved  the  Senate-passed 
version  to  extend  to  the  rice  producers 
the  same  income  protection  that  cotton, 
feed  grain,  and  wheat  producers  are  af- 
forded when  their  acreage  is  reduced. 
Rice  producers  increased  their  produc- 
tion to  meet  our  increased  needs  for  rice 
for  export  and  for  our  foreign  assistance 
programs.  It  is  equitable  that  if  their 
acreage  should  be  reduced  below  the 
present  1.8  million  acres,  payments 
should  be  provided  to  offset  the  loss  of 
income  on  the  acreage  taken  out  of  rice. 
However,  in  no  event  could  acreage  be 
reduced  below  the  present  1.6  million 
acreage  minimum  now  in  the  law.  The 
payment  provisions  would  be  similar  to 
those  for  other  commodity  programs. 
Another  provision  would  keep  the  sup- 
port price  relationships  between  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  where  they  are  presently. 
Th3  price  difference  between  long-  and 
short-grain  rice  has  been  widening  rap- 
idly in  recent  years.  This  provision 
would  prevent  a  greater  spread  than  now 
prevails. 

The  dairy  title  would  enable  producers 
in  the  Federal  milk  marketing  order 
areas  to  tailor  their  production  to  the 
amount  needed  for  fluid  milk  consump- 
tion. Milk  for  this  use  commands  a 
higher  price.  At  present,  this  higher 
price  and  the  lower  price  for  milk  used 
for  other  purposes  such  as  butter.  Ice 
cream  and  nonfat  dry  milk,  are  blended 
together  and  the  producer  gets  a  price 
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reflecting  both  uses.  Under  the  base 
plan,  he  v;ould  be  able  to  supply  his  share 
of  the  fluid  market  and  get  the  higher 
price  on  what  he  produced.  This  would 
enable  him  to  discontinue  producing  for 
the  lower  price  use  if  he  wished.  To 
the  extent  that  producers  in  the  high- 
er cost  fluid  areas  would  utilize  this  pro- 
vision, Government  surplus  pvurchas- 
ing  would  be  reduced. 

The  plan  could  go  into  effect  only  after 
approval  by  producers  voting  individ- 
ually in  a  milk  marketing  order  area. 

The  wool  title  continues  the  payment 
program  on  much  the  same  basis  as  it 
now  is  authorized.  In  an  effort  to  im- 
prove the  income  of  sheep  producers,  the 
minimum  level  of  price  support  would 
be  increased.  Currently,  this  increase 
would  amount  to  about  3  cents  per  pound. 
The  provision  for  an  increase  to  small 
producers  have  been  eliminated  from  the 
bill. 

The  miscellaneous  title  would — 

Permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
use  acreage  measurements  or  any  other 
means  to  determine  farm  eligibility  un- 
der a  USD  A  program.  The  Secretary 
could  thus  provide  for  certification  by  the 
-farmer  of  his  compliance,  saving  the 
costs  involved  in  measurement. 

Set  forth  conditions  for  the  sharing  of 
acreage  allotments,  history  acreages,  and 
base  acreages  in  reconstituting  farms. 

Provide  for  use  of  projected  farm  yields 
Instead  of  normal  yields  for  all  commod- 
ities. The  farmer  would  be  permitted 
to  prove  his  actual  yields  during  the  base 
period,  and  the  projected  yield  could  not 
be  less  than  such  actual  yield. 

Extend  the  provision  authorizing  the 
leasing  of  specified  tobacco  allotments. 

Continue  phe  exemption  of  boiled  pea- 
nuts from  the  peanut  definition  for  acre- 
age allotment  and  marketing  quota  pro- 
grams. 

Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  cooperation  with  the  Congress  to  study 
the  parity  income  position  of  fanners  and 
report  not  later  than  June  30,  1966. 

Permit  transfer  of  acreage  allotments 
or  feed  grain  bases  on  public  lands  under 
certain  conditions. 

Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  purchase  dairy  products  from  market 
supplies  to  fill  needs  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign donation  and  aid  programs. 

The  eight  titles  of  this  act  cover  a 
broad  spectrum  of  agriculture.  The  4- 
year  life  of  the  proposed  legislation 
fashioned  out  of  many  months  of  hear- 
ings and  discussions  offers  an  opportu- 
nity to  execute  a  more  orderly  and  better 
planned  assault  on  farm  problems  than 
the  1-  and  2-year  programs  of  the  past 
few  years. 

The  success  of  these  titles  in  achiev- 
ing their  goal  of  more  stable  agriculture 
will  require  more  than  the  passage  by 
Congress  or  good  administration  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Much  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  farmers,  users  of 
farm  commodities,  exporters  and  others 
who  by  their  conduct  will  govern  its  suc- 
cess, part  success  or  failure  in  the  final 
analysis. 

The  Government  with  its  program  can 
do  only  so  much  to  protect  farmers  from 
themselves.  I  can  sjrmpathize  with  in- 
dividual farmers'  desires  to  squeeze  the 


maximum  production  out  of  his  acreage. 
But  when  this  added  production  con- 
tributes to  a  mounting  surplus,  the  farm- 
er is  only  doing  himself  economic  harm 
in  the  long  run.  Further,  when  the 
practices  leading  to  Increased  production 
also  affect  the  quality  of  a  commodity 
adversely  as  has  been  demonstrated  in 
some  instances,  farmers  will  be  losers. 

Markets  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
operate  more  freely  than  under  past  pro- 
grams. But  with  this  increased  freedom 
goes  the  need  to  act  responsibly  and  not 
indulge  in  practices  that  could  lose  or 
limit  the  new  freedom. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  cotton 
textile  industries  have  a  grave  responsi- 
bility now  to  live  up  to  their  predictions 
of  the  past,  if  this  program  would  sur- 
vive. But  others  who  use  farm  commod- 
ities must  tax  their  ingenuity  to  keep 
consiunption  of  farm  commodities  grow- 
ing and  expanding,  both  in  the  interests 
of  more  people  sharing  in  adequate  diets 
and  in  the  interests  of  keeping  pace  with 
expanding  farm  production. 

Exporters  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  move  to  higher  levels  of  shipments 
under  the  world  pricing  provisions  of  this 
act.  But,  price  alone  is  not  enough,  the 
importing  countries  must  be  supplied 
with  high  quality  and  uncontaminated 
commodities  suited  to  their  needs. 

The  bill  can  open  the  door  to  a  better 
and  more  prosperous  agriculture,  and  I 
recommend  that  the  Senate  approve  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  summary  of  the  principal  provisions  of 
the  act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Princip.^l  Provisions  of  Food 
AND  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 

TITLE    I DAIRY 

Milk  marketing  orders:  The  act  amends 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  to 
provide  authority  to  Incorporate  In  milk 
marketing  orders  a  so-called  class  I  base  plan 
under  which  the  producers  under  an  order 
can  be  allocated  their  proportionate  share  of 
the  class  I  fluid  milk  marketing  on  the  basis 
of  their  marketings  in  the  marketing  area 
during  a  prior  representative  period.  Pro- 
ducers receiving  such  a  base  would  be  assured 
that  for  the  amount  of  milk  marketed  within 
their  base  representing  their  share  of  the 
class  I  market  they  would  receive  payment 
on  the  basis  of  such  high  value  use.  On  milk 
which  they  marketed  in  excess  of  their  base 
they  would  receive  only  the  manufacturing 
milk  price  (lowest  value  use).  New  pro- 
ducers under  an  order  could  only  acquire  a 
base  by  allocation  from  any  overall  increase 
in  class  I  fluid  milk  consimiptlon  In  the 
market  or  from  abandoned  bases,  or  by  ac- 
quiring a  base  through  transfer  from  a  base 
holding  producer.  This  plan  where  adopted 
would  guarantee  the  producer  having  a  base 
that  he  could  receive  the  highest  value  use 
price  for  his  base  milk  while  reducing  his 
total  production.  This  authority  Is  permis- 
sive and  the  provisions  authorized  by  this 
act  can  only  be  adopted  for  a  marketing  area 
when  separately  approved  In  a  referendum  by 
individual  producer  votes. 

In  order  to  protect  other  markets  from 
being  unfairly  adversely  affected  by  produc- 
ers under  an  order  containing  a  class  I  base 
plan  getting  the  advantage  of  the  highest 
value  return  for  their  base  milk  and  then 
diverting  their  over  base  milk  to  other  out- 
lets, authority  Is  provided  for  providing  In 


connection  with  a  class  I  base  plan  for  the 
reduction  of  pa3mients  to  be  received  by  such 
producers  under  the  order  to  compensate  fo: 
such  diverted  marketings  and  assure  equi- 
table  participation  In  marketings  (sec.  101). 

Title  I  fvu-ther  amends  the  act  with  respect 
to  the  issuance  of  marketing  orders  limited 
in  application  to  milk  used  for  manufac- 
turing. For  such  an  order  the  pricing  stand- 
ards now  provided  for  milk  orders  on  a  mar- 
keting area  basis  are  to  be  effective  on  a  pro- 
duction area  basis  (sec.  102) . 

It  Is  specifically  provided  that  the  legal 
status  of  producer-handlers  will  not  be 
changed  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  (sec 
104). 

The  provisions  of  this  title  will  automat- 
ically terminate  December  31,  1969  (sec.  103| 

TITLE  n WOOL 

Extension  of  Wool  Act:  The  Wool  Act  Is 
extended  until  December  31,  1969,  and  the 
support  level  for  shorn  wool  Is  fixed  at  the 
present  level  of  62  cents  per  pound  increased 
by  the  same  percentage  as  the  increase  in 
the  parity  index  (sec.  201 ) . 

TFTLE  III FEED  GRAINS 

The  present  voluntary  feed  grain  program 
with  minor  changes  would  be  extended  fo: 
4  years — 1966  through  1969. 

Price  support:  Price  support  for  corn  shall 
be  between  65  and  90  percent  of  parity  and 
at  comparable  levels  for  the  other  feed  grains 
A  portion  of  the  price  support  for  any  feed 
grain  Included  In  the  acreage  diversion  pro- 
gram will  be  in  the  form  of  a  payment  in 
kind.  That  portion  of  the  support  price 
made  available  through  loans  could  be  re- 
duced below  the  1965  loan  level  gradually  to 
promote  increased  participation  In  the  diver- 
sion program  but  so  as  not  to  disrupt  the 
feed  grain  and  livestock  economy  (sec.  301 1 

Acreage  diversion  program:  The  act  pro- 
vides for  a  feed  grain  acreage  diversion  pro- 
gram for  the  1966  through  the  1969  crops  of 
feed  grains  similar  to  the  program  presently 
in  effect.  Payments  will  be  made  for  divert- 
ing feed  grains  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  provide  producers 
with  a  fair  and  reasonable  i-eturn  for  the 
acreage  diverted  not  In  excess  of  50  percent 
of  the  estimated  basic  county  support  rate. 
The  feed  grain  diversion  program  will  Include 
com,  grain  sorghums,  and,  if  designated  by 
the  Secretary,  barley.  (Malting  barley  may 
be  exempted  by  the  Secretary.)  Oats  and 
rye  (and  barley  If  not  otherwise  specifically 
Included)  may  also  be  Included  by  a  pro- 
ducer who  so  requests  In  order  to  utilize  such 
acreages  for  the  purpose  of  substituting 
wheat  and  feed  grains.  The  provisions  of 
law  permitting  the  substitution  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  are  continued  In  effect  (sec.  302). 

TITLE  IV COTTON 

The  act  provides  a  4-year  program  for  cot- 
ton— 1966  through  1969. 

Price  support:  (1)  The  act  continues  cot- 
ton allotments  at  the  16-mlllion-acre  mini- 
mum national  allotment  level;  but  In  order 
to  be  eligible  for  price  support,  producers. 
except  those  on  small  farms,  must  reduce 
their  acreage  of  cotton  below  their  allotment 
by  12'/2  percent  In  1966  and  by  such  amount 
not  to  exceed  12 '/a  percent  as  the  Secretary 
prescribes  for  the  1967  through  the  1969 
crops.  Producers  on  small  farms  (farms  on 
which  the  acreage  allotment  is  10  acres  or 
less  or  on  which  the  normal  production  on 
the  acreage  allotment  is  3,600  pounds  or 
less)  do  not  have  to  reduce  their  acreage 
below  their  allotment  in  order  to  qtialify 
for  price  support  (sec.  402(b)). 

(2)  Loans  to  cooperators  will  be  made  at 
not  more  than  90  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated world  market  price  for  cotton  (21 
cents  in  1966)  (sec.  402(a) ) . 

(3)  Additional  price  support  will  be  made 
available  to  cooperators  In  the  form  of  direct 
payments  of  not  less  than  9  cents  per  pound 
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on  the  cotton  planted  within  the  farm  do- 
mestic allotment  (a  domestic  allotment  is  to 
be  established  for  the  farm  of  not  less  than 
65  percent  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
representing  the  producer's  share  of  the  cot- 
ton used  for  domestic  consumption ) .  This 
payment  when  added  to  the  loan  rate,  how- 
ever, must  be  sufficient  to  reflect  at  least  65 
percent  of  parity  to  producers  on  the 
estimated  yield  of  the  acreage  permitted  to 
be  planted  by  cooperators.  In  order  to  be 
eligible  for  price  support  payments,  the  pro- 
ducer must  also  participate  in  the  diversion 
program  (sec.  402(a) ) . 

Diversion  payments:  For  reducing  their 
acreage  of  cotton  by  the  amount  necessary 
to  qualify  as  cooperators,  producers  will  re- 
ceive diversion  payments  at  a  rate  of  not  less 
than  25  percent  of  the  parity  price  on 
the  estimated  yield  of  the  acreage  diverted. 
In  the  case  of  small  farms,  the  producer  will 
receive  a  diversion  pajrment  at  this  rate  on 
the  estimated  yield  of  an  acreage  equal  to 
35  percent  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
without  actually  diverting  such  acreage.  The 
Secretary  may  permit  small  producers  to  re- 
duce their  cotton  acreag^,  and  other  pro- 
ducers to  reduce  their  cottbn  acreage  further, 
but  not  below  the  domestic  farm  allotment, 
in  which  case  the  producer  will  receive  di- 
version payments  at  such  rate  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  but  not  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  parity  price.  Price  support 
payments  and  diversion  payments  are  condi- 
tioned on  the  farm  devoting  to  conserva- 
tion uses  the  acreage  diverted  from  cotton, 
in  addition  to  the  acreage  normally  devoted 
to  conservation  uses.  Provision  is  Included 
for  protecting  the  Interests  of  tenants  and 
sharecroppers,  Including  sharing  the  pay- 
ments on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  (sec. 
402(a)). 

Minimum  CCC  sales  price:  The  act  pro- 
vides that  for  the  period  August  1,  1966, 
through  July  31,  1970.  CCC  shall  sell  upland 
cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  the  same  price 
as  it  sells  cotton  for  export,  in  no  event,  how- 
ever, at  less  than  110  percent  of  the  loan 
rate,  and  that  CCC  shall  make  available  for 
unrestricted  use  at  current  market  prices  a 
quantity  of  cotton  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  production  Is  less  than  the  esti- 
mated requirements  for  domestic  use  and 
for  export  in-kind  certificates  issued  to  cover 
price  support  and  diversion  payments  could 
be  redeemed  t)y  CCC  for  cotton  at  a  value 
per  pound  equal  to  not  less  than  the  current 
loan  rate.  In-kind  certificates  Issued  under 
the  1964  and  1965  programs  are  not  subject 
to  these  restrictions  (sec.  404) . 

Export  market  acreage :  Producers  with  al- 
lotments may  at  their  election  forgo  price 
supports  or  payments,  and  plant  cotton  in 
excess  of  their  allotment  to  the  extent  of  the 
acreage  allocated  to  them  for  this  purpose 
and  may  sell  it  into  export  without  paying 
marketing  quota  penalties.  However,  the 
total  acreage  which  may  be  allocated  to  pro- 
ducers for  this  purpose  Is  limited  to  250,000 
acres  for  1966,  and  this  amount  will  be  re- 
duced in  1967,  1968  and  1969  unless  there 
is  a  specified  reduction  In  the  national  carry- 
over of  cotton  (sec.  401,  amdt.  (2)). 

Sale  or  lease  of  allotments:  The  sale  or 
lease  of  cotton  acreage  allotment  between 
farmers  is  authorized,  subject  to  certain  re- 
strictions, within  a  county,  or  in  other  coun- 
tle.';  of  the  same  State  If  farmers  within  the 
county  approve  in  a  referendum  the  trans- 
fer of  allotments  to  purchasers  in  other 
counties  (sec.  405). 

TITLE  V WHEAT 

The  present  wheat  program  would  be  ex- 
tended for  4  years — 1966  through  1969 — with 
certain  changes. 

Wheat  marketing  certificates:  The  wheat 
marketing  certificate  program  would  be  simi- 
lar to  the  one  presently  In  effect,  with  the 
following  changes : 

(a)  Producers  would  be  assured  100  per 
centum  of  parity  or  as  near  thereto  as  the 


Secretary  determines  to  be  practicable  for 
the  domestic  allocation  of  wheat  (I.e.,  the 
wheat  used  for  human  consvunptlon  In  the 
United  States).  For  1966,  producers  would 
be  assured  full  parity  for  the  domestic  share 
(sec.  506). 

(b)  Producers  will  be  eligible  fpr  loans 
on  the  rest  of  the  wheat  planted  within  their 
allotment  at  a  level  based  on  competitive 
world  prices  of  wheat  and  the  feeding  value 
of  wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains.  For  1966, 
producers  would  be  assured  not  less  than 
$1.25  (sec.  506). 

(c)  For  any  of  the  years  1967,  1968  or  1969, 
in  which  a  national  acreage  allotment  is 
established  which  requires  producers  to  di- 
vert 10  percent  or  more  from  the  1959-60 
base,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  assure  pro- 
ducers a  total  average  rate  of  return  per 
bushel  at  least  equal  to  the  return  assured 
for  the  1966  crop.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished, however,  through  a  combination  of 
loans,  domestic  certificates,  export  certifi- 
cates and  diversion  payments  (sec.  506) . 

(d)  Domestic  wheat  users  will  be  able 
to  purchase  marketing  certificates  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  the  differ- 
ence between  the  loan  rate  and  $2  a  bushel 
on  the  amount  of  wheat  used  in  the  process- 
ing of  food  products  (sec.  516). 

(c)  Domestic  wheat  users  would  not  have 
to  purchase  marketing  certificates  to  cover 
wheat  used  In  the  manufacture  of  "second 
clears"  used  for  industrial  purposes  (sec. 
504(b)). 

(f)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  also  to 
exempt  processors  from  purchasing  market- 
ing certificates  on  (i)  wheat  processed  for 
use  on  the  farm  where  grown,  (11)  wheat 
processed  for  donation,  and  (ill)  wheat  grown 
by  a  State  Institution  or  other  agency  and 
processed  for  use  by  the  State  or  agency 
(sec.  504(a) ) . 

(g)  Authority  is  provided  for  a  variable 
export  certificate  to  replace  the  present  ex- 
port certificate  of  a  fixed  value.  Variable 
export  certificates  will  be  priced  to  exporters 
on  a  dally  basis  at  the  difference  between 
prices  on  the  domestic  market  and  prices  in 
the  world  market.  The  net  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  export  market  certificates,  after 
deducting  export  subsidies  paid  to  exporters, 
would  be  distributed  to  eligible  producers 
on  a  pro  rata  basis  (sec.  513). 

Diversion  program:  The  diversion  pro- 
gram would  be  similar  to  the  present  pro- 
gram. Producers  may  divert  an  acreage  of 
wheat,  in  addition  to  the  acreage  required 
to  be  diverted,  not  In  excess  of  50  percent  of 
their  allotment  or  sufficient  acreage  to  bring 
the  total  diverted  acreage  on  the  farm  to 
25  acres  whichever  Is  greater.  The  rate  of 
payment  for  diversion  may  not  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  loan  rate  for  wheat  (sec. 
501,  amdt.  (9) ). 

Computing  allotments :  A  number  of  minor 
changes  are  made  In  the  existing  law  to 
simplify  the  method  for  computing  allot- 
ments effective  beginning  with  the  1967 
crop.  Under  the  new  method.  State,  county, 
and  farm  allotments  will  simply  be  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  year's 
allotment,  being  raised  or  lowered,  as  the 
national  acreage  allotment  is  raised  or  low- 
ered (sec.  501,  amdts.  (3)  through  (8)). 

Substitution  of  wheat  and  feed  grains: 
The  provisions  of  law  permitting  substitu- 
tion of  wheat  and  feed  grain  acreages  would 
continue  in  effect. 

Minimum  CCC  sales  price:  The  minim  tun 
price  for  sales  of  wheat  from  CCC  stocks 
would  be  105  percent  of  the  loan  rate,  as 
under  the  program  in  effect  for  1964  and 
1965  (sec.  505,  amdt.  (3)). 

TITLE    VI — CROPLAND    ADJUSTMENT 

Cropland  adjustment  program:  (1)  The 
act  authorizes  a  long-term  cropland  adjust- 
ment program  under  which  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  long-term  agree- 
ments with  farmers  to  assist  farmers  in  turn- 


ing their  land  to  noncrop  uses  and  promot- 
ing the  development  and  conservation  of 
soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife,  and  recreational 
resources. 

(2)  Agreements  may  be  entered  Into  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1965  through  1969  for 
periocis  of  not  less  than  5  nor  more  than  10 
years.  Agreements  entered  into  in  each  of 
the  next  4  fiscal  years  may  not  obligate  more 
than  $225,000,000  per  calendar  year. 

(3)  The  total  acreage  placed  under  agree- 
ment in  any  county  or  local  community 
would  be  limited  to  a  percentage  of  the  total 
eligible  acreage  so  as  not  to  adversely  affect 
the  economy  of  the  county.  Agreements  en- 
tered into  under  which  1966  is  the  first  year 
of  the  agreement  shall  not  provide  for  di- 
verting from  production  upland  cotton  In 
any  county  In  which  the  county  committee 
determines  that  there  should  not  be  such 
diversion  In  1966. 

(4)  Agreements  cannot  be  entered  Into 
covering  land  with  respect  to  which  the  own- 
ership has  changed  in  the  3 -year  period  pre- 
ceding the  first  year  of  the  agreement  unless 
the  new  ownership  was  acquired  by  will  or 
succession  as  a  result  of  the  death  of  the 
previous  owner  or  was  acquired  prior  to 
January  1,  1965,  under  circumstances  which 
the  Secretary  specifies  by  regulation  will  give 
adequate  assurance  that  such  land  was  not 
acquired  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  In  the 
program. 

(5)  Producers  would  be  required  to  carry 
out  a  conservation  practice  on  a  specifically 
designated  acreage  of  land  on  the  farm  not 
regularly  used  In  the  production  of  crops 
and  to  maintain  the  practice  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  agreement;  not  to  harvest  any 
crop  from  or  graze  the  land  except  In  cases 
of  natural  disaster;  and  to  comply  with  such 
additional  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary prescribes.  Agreements  entered  Into 
under  which  1966  Is  the  first  year  of  the 
agreement  shall  require  the  producer  to  di- 
vert from  production  all  of  one  or  more 
surplus  crops  (after  1966  the  Secretary  would 
have  discretion  to  set  the  required  percent- 
age). 

(6)  Payments  under  such  agreements  may 
not  exceed  40  percent  of  the  estimated  value 
of  the  crops  diverted.  The  rate  or  rates  of 
the  payment  may  be  increased  If  the  pro- 
ducer agrees  to  permit  access  by  the  gen- 
eral public  for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing, 
and  hiking  under  cooperative  agreement  with 
State  and  local  wildlife  authorities. 

(7)  Provision  Is  made  for  protecting  the 
Interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers  In- 
cluding sharing  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis 
in  payments  under  the  program. 

Transfer  of  funds  to  other  agencies:  The 
act  would  permit  the  Secretary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  an  increase  in  the  perma- 
nent retirement  of  cropland  to  noncrop  uses 
to  transfer  funds  available  for  carrying  out 
the  program  to  any  other  Federal  agency  or 
to  States  or  local  governmental  agencies  for 
use  in  acquiring  cropland  provided  he  deter- 
mines that  the  purposes  of  the  cropland  ad- 
justment program  would  be  accomplished  by 
the  action  and  provided  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions are  consistent  with  and  the  cost  no 
greater  than  those  under  cropland  adjust- 
ment agreements  with  producers. 

TITLE     vn — MISCELLANEOUS 

Checking  compliance:  The  act  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  use  other  methods  in  lieu  of 
actual  measurement  In  ascertaining  the  acre- 
age of  any  commodity  or  land  Use  (sees.  701, 
702). 

Lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco  allotments: 
The  act  fextends  through  1969  the  authority 
to  lease  and  transfer  tobacco  allotments.  In 
addition.  It  provides  that  when  acreage- 
f>oundage  quotas  are  In  effect  for  any  kind 
of  tobacco  (except  hurley,  dgar-flUer,  and 
cigar-binder  (types  42,  43,  44.  53,  54,  and  55) ) 
the  lease  or  transfer  Is  to  be  on  a  pound-for- 
pound  basis  (sec.  703) . 
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Boiled  peanuts:  The  act  continues  the  ex- 
emption of  boiled  peanuts  from  marketing 
quotas  through  the  1969  crop. 

Parity  Income  studies:  The  Secretary  Is  di- 
rected to  make  a  study  of  the  parity  Income 
position  of  farmers  and  to  report  the  results 
to  Congress  by  June  30,  1966  (sec.  705). 

Transfer  of  allotments  on  public  lands: 
The  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  subject  to 
certain  conditions  to  transfer,  upon  request 
of  a  State  agency,  an  allotment  from  any 
farm  composed  of  State-owned  public  land  to 
another  farm  composed  of  State-owned  pub- 
lic land  In  the  same  county  (sec.  706). 

Reconstitution  of  farms:  The  act  pre- 
scribes rules  for  dividing  allotments  when 
part  of  a  farm  Is  .sold  (sec,  707) . 

Use  of  projected  yields:  The  act  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  use  projected  yields  In  lieu 
of  normal  yields  In  the  determination  of  farm 
yields.  It  provides  that  the  projected  yield 
may  not  be  less  than  the  actual  yield  proved 
by  the  producer  (sec.  708). 

Purchase  of  dairy  products:  The  act  au- 
thorizes CCC  to  purchase  dairy  products 
when  there  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  such 
products  in  its  stocks  to  meet  commitments 
for  schools,  domestic  relief,  and  foreign  dis- 
tribution (sec.  709). 

TrTLE   Vm RICE 

Price  support:  The  act  provides  that  for 
1966  and  1967  the  head  a:id  broken  rice  value 
factors  for  the  various  varieties  of  rice  may 
not  be  reduced  below  those  used  for  the  1965 
crop  and  the  differentials  between  the  value 
factors  for  the  various  varieties  cannot  be 
Increased  (sec.  802). 

Acreage  diversion  program:  The  act  au- 
thorizes an  acreage  diversion  program  for 
rice  for  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969.  The  pro- 
gram Is  to  be  operative,  however,  only  If  the 
national  acreage  allotment  for  such  year  Is 
reduced  below  the  1,818.638  national  acreage 
allotment  in  effect  for  the  1965  crop.  Such 
program  would  be  similar  to  the  diversion 
programs  for  other  commodities.  Payments 
would  be  made  to  producers  who  comply 
with  their  rice  allotments,  divert  a  specified 
acreage  to  an  approved  conservation  use,  and 
comply  with  requirements  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  (see.  801). 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOY.\  in  the  chair  • .  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  as  a  junior  Member  of  the 
Senate,  and  also  as  a  junior  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. I  have  already  expressed  my  com- 
mendation to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  in  stating  my  very  deep 
interest  and  concern  with  the  enactment 
of  the  proposed  legislation. 

With  the  highest  of  admiration  and 
commendation  for  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  would 
have  had  a  farm  bill  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  determination  and  patience  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  know 
that  many  provisions  in  the  conference 
report  were  not  to  his  liking  but.  apart 
from  that,  he  was  determined  that  the 
American  farmer  should  have,  this  year, 
an  omnibus  faiTn  bill.  It  is  to  him.  more 
than  to  any  other  Senator,  that  we  owe 
the  conference  repwrt  today.  I  also 
commend  him  and  the  other  conferees 
of  the  Senate  for  what  I  believe  to  be  an 
excellent  conference  report.  It  is  a  re- 
port which,  in  many  respects — and  in 
this  connection  I  refer  especially  to  the 
controversial    cotton    provisions — is    an 


Improvement  over  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions. 

I  particularly  commend  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  because  I  believe  that  he 
played  a  vital  part  in  the  fashioning  of 
the  provision  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  overplant  of  cotton. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  House  bill 
had  almost  an  open  end.  so  far  as  the 
overplant  provision  was  concerned.  The 
Senate  attempted  to  provide  a  tightening 
in  that  provision,  but  I  believe  that  the 
final  version,  as  incorporated  in  the  con- 
ference report,  is  far  superior  and  makes 
much  more  precise  the  overplant  provi- 
sion which  could,  in  a  way,  if  unchecked, 
defeat  the  basic  purpose  of  the  cotton 
provisions  of  the  conference  report. 

There  was  a  provision  in  the  original 
House  bill  adding  two  limitations;  first, 
that  the  farmer  exercising  the  overplant 
provision  must  have  an  allotment;  sec- 
ond, if  the  farmer  exercising  it  had  more 
than  one  farm,  he  could  not  use  the  over- 
plant  provision  on  one  farm  and  come  in 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  on  the 
other  farms. 

But  the  conference  has  added  preci- 
sion by  definitely  fixing  the  limited  num- 
ber of  acres  that  may  qualify  under  the 
overplant  provision.  I  recall  that  the 
provision  contemplated  that  there  should 
be  no  more  than  250.000  acres.  Again 
that  figure,  while  fixed  definitely  for  the 
crop  year  of  1966,  is  tied  to  succeeding 
years  of  the  conference  report. 

Another  condition  of  the  cotton  sur- 
plus assures,  therefore,  that  the  provi- 
sion for  the  overplant  may  not  be  utilized 
to  counter  the  purposes  of  the  confer- 
ence report;  namely,  to  reduce  the  sur- 
plus of  cotton  in  storage. 

The  overplant  provision  after  1966  will 
be  reduced  if  there  has  not  been  a  sub- 
stantial reduction — as  I  understand  the 
conference  report — in  the  carryover  of 
cotton  in  storage.  It  therefore  fits  in 
with  the  basic  purpose  of  the  conference 
report.  I  know  from  conversations 
which  I  have  had  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  m(3St  of  the  provisions,  in 
this  instance,  derive  from  the  Senator's 
ideas. 

Therefore,  I  wish  in  particular  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  him  for  what 
he  has  done  in  this  regard,  as  well  as  for 
the  many  other  contributions  he  has 
made  to  the  proposed  legislation. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  landmark  in 
farm  legislation,  and  has  provided  the 
American  farmer  with  a  period  of  time 
which  will  enable  him  to  set  up  an  or- 
derly program  and  to  demonstrate — I  be- 
lieve fairly — how  American  agriculture 
can  progress. 

In  particular  the  cotton  provision,  as 
it  maintains  and  preserves  the  one-price 
cotton  system,  will  contribute  to  the 
progress,  protection,  and  salvation  of  the 
American  cotton  farmer  and  the  Ameri- 
can cotton  industry. 

Reference  was  made  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  to 
the  fact  that,  in  a  way.  the  American 
textile  Industry  was  on  trial  in  connec- 
tion with  the  legislation.  I  am  sure  the 
American  textile  industry,  a  large  part 
of  which  Is  located  in  my  State,  will 
measure  up  to  meeting  the  challenge. 


A  few  days  after  the  passage  of  the 
biU  a  distinguished  and  able  leader  of 
the  industry,  Mr.  James  P.  Harrell,  con- 
nected with  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.,  in  a 
public  statement  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  American  textile  industry  was  in  the 
planning  stage  for  the  development  of 
plants  costing  $190  million — represent- 
ing a  substantial  expansion  in  the  tex- 
tile industry  of  this  counti^y  and  in  the 
consumption  of  cotton  goods. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  this  presages 
not  only  faith  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dustry, but  also  of  the  cotton  farmer. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  wish  to  pay  a  spe- 
cial tribute  to  one  who  I  think  made  a 
great  contribution  to  the  cotton  section 
of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeI.  In 
that  connection,  it  is  only  fair  that  I 
should  incorporate  in  the  Record  a  para- 
graph from  a  fine  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  September  18,  1965.  is- 
sue of  the  London  Economist,  under  the 
title  "Farms  Break  Free."  It  comments 
on  the  Senate  version  of  the  cotton  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  before  us.  It  pays  a 
deserving  tribute  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
that  paragraph  from  the  article  which 
refers  to  the  contribution  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  in  this  field. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Whether  political  science  purists  like  it  or 
not,  the  committee  system  is  crucial  to  the 
operation  of  C^ongress  and  committees  are 
rarely  overturned  in  a  vote  on  the  floor.  But 
Senator  Talmadge,  whose  plan  for  cash  sub- 
sidles  for  cotton  had  been  rejected  In  the 
committee,  of  which  he  Is  a  member,  chose 
this  moment  to  make  what  would  ordinarily 
be  a  daring  gamble.  He  rallied  the  Senators 
from  New  England  with  their  still-remaining 
textile  mills,  all  of  whom  wanted  low  cotton 
prices.  He  rallied  his  southern  colleagues 
from  the  two  CaroUnas  and  Alabama,  which 
grow  cotton  but  also  have  even  more  textile 
mills  than  New  England.  He  rallied  the  Cali- 
fornlans,  who  grow  cotton  so  efficiently  that 
they  want  no  Government  controls  or  sub- 
sidles  and  are  happy  to  live  with  low  pi  ices 
because  they  can  sell  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  also  argued  his  case  brilliantly. 
In  an  unusual  victory  for  sensible  change, 
Mr.  Talmadge  won  last  week  by  62  votes  to 
24  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate;  for  once  the 
majestic  Committee  on  Agriculture  was  beat- 
en. Senator  Ellender,  the  chairman,  shoolt 
hands  with  the  Georgian  with  good  grace 
after  the  defeat  was  Inevitable  and  the  de- 
bate finished.  The  rest  is  Just  a  matter  of 
reconciling  technical  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  on  cotton  and  other 
crops. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
Colloquy  that  took  place  with  reference 
to  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  cotton 
prov'isions  of  the  bill,  a  colloquy  in  which 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  participated,  I  particularly 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
analysis  of  the  cotton  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  made  by  the  distinguished  editors 
of  the  London  Economist.  This  is  their 
comment: 

Cotton  exchanges  and  cotton  merchants 
will  awake  from  their  Government-induced 
slumber.  Buyers  In  Liverpool  will  once  again 
find  American  cotton  competitive.    For  bet- 
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ter  or  worse,  Mexicans,  Guatemalans,  Turks, 
and  Sudanese  will  no  longer  be  able  to  sell 
their  entire  crop  by  shaving  the  price  a  half 
cent  below  the  fixed  American  price  (fixed 
even  with  an  export  subsidy),  which  up  to 
now  has  left  the  Americans  as  mere  residual 
suppliers.  At  home  the  textile  mills  will  no 
longer  receive  a  subsidy  but  they  will  get 
their  cotton  at  the  lowest  price  for  20  years. 

None  of  this  would  amount  to  more  than 
an  interesting  Incident  if  It  did  not  Illustrate 
how  determined  the  United  States  is  to  get 
and  keep  its  share  of  world  markets  for  farm 
products.  Sales  of  maize  are  growing  dra- 
matically. Sales  of  wheat,  which  admittedly 
depend  to  a  great  degree  on  the  hazards  of 
weather  abroad  and  on  gifts  under  the  food- 
for-peace  program,  are  also  doing  extremely 
well,  at  least  at  present.  In  cotton,  the 
American  share  of  the  world  market  has 
dropped  from  more  than  40  percent  at  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War  to  probably 
less  than  25  percent  this  year,  but  now  it  Is 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  American  cotton 
will  again  be  a  vigorous  competitor,  •  •  • 
The  issue  was  decided  by  the  transparent 
idiocy  of  the  former  policy,  which  kept  Amer- 
ican prices  higher  than  the  world  price  and 
allowed  other  countries  with  less  efficient 
methods  of  production  to  reap  the  profit. 

That  is  fair  comment  on  the  bill.  An 
attempt  is  being  made  to  enable  the 
American  farmer  to  sell  at  the  world 
price  and  not  to  allow  other  countries 
with  less  efficient  methods  of  production 
to  reap  the  profit  and  steal  the  market 
from  American  farmers. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  also 
played  a  crucial  and  important  role  in 
connection  with  this  bill.  He  was  in- 
fluential both  in  the  committee  and  in 
the  Senate. 

Does  the  Senator  agree,  with  reference 
to  the  cotton  surplus  of  15  million  bales, 
that  it  does  not  mean  we  are  going  to 
dump  it  on  the  marketplace?  Dumping 
is  one  thing;  competition  is  another 
thing.  But  the  meaning  of  the  bill  is 
that  we  ai-e  going  to  compete  actively  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  and  use  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  stocks  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  my  understanding.  That  is  the 
intention  of  the  bill,  as  stated  by  the 
commentator  in  the  very  fine  and  able 
London  publication. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  commend  the 
members  of  the  conference  for  what  I 
believe  is  a  very  fine  conference  report 
and  one  that  will  contribute  a  great  deal 
to  both  the  cotton  farmers  and  the  cot- 
ton industry. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina,  I 
yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  First  let  me  express 
my  deep  appreciation  and  gratitude  to 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  his  complimentary 
personal  references.  Second,  let  me  say 
I  have  seen  no  new  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  relatively  brief  period  of  time 
I  have  served  in  the  Senate,  who  has  ap- 
plied himself  more  diligently  and  effec- 
tively to  the  task  of  being  a  U.S.  Senator 
than  the  able  junior  Senator  from  South 


Carolina.  We  are  fortunate  indeed  to 
have  him  on  the  Senate  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee. 

His  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  agri- 
culture is  deep  and  intense.  His  knowl- 
edge of  cotton  in  particular  is  of  great 
value  to  the  committee.  He  comes  from 
a  State  where  cotton  is  a  crop  of  major 
importance,  not  only  to  the  farmers  who 
produce  cotton  in  South  Carolina  but  to 
the  textile  mills  in  the  State  as  well. 

The  textile  mills  in  South  Carolina  em- 
ploy more  people  than  does  any  other 
industrial  activity  in  the  State.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  Georgia. 

The  able  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  done  a  magnificent  job  on  this  par- 
ticular farm  bill.  I  was  pleased  to  have 
him  as  an  associate.  His  work  was  high- 
ly effective.    I  commend  him. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Georgia. 
No  one  has  a  better  understanding  of  cot- 
ton than  does  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
Certainly,  so  far  as  the  cotton  provisions 
of  the  bill  are  concerned,  they  are  largely 
his  handiwork.  I  heartily  commend 
him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  I  want  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Russell]  for  the  great 
work  he  has  done  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  for  the  outstanding  work  he  has 
done  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
No  one  has  represented  his  State  with 
more  diligence,  vigor,  integrity,  and  in- 
dustry than  has  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Russell], 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that,  as 
majority  leader,  I  am  indebted  to  him 
for  the  cooperation  and  understanding 
he  has  shown  and  also  to  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  for  having  him  represent 
them  here, 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Having  served  with  the 
Senator,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  a 
long  time,  and  vmder  him  as  chairman 
for  much  of  that  time,  I  naturally  have 
listened  with  considerable  pride  to  the 
testimonials  which  have  been  given  to 
him  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  not 
repeat  what  I  have  said  many  times  be- 
fore. I  believe  I  shall  merely  get  a  tape 
recording  expressing  my  approval  of  the 
operation  of  our  chairman  and  ask  to 
have  it  played  every  time  he  handles  an 
agriculture  bill  on  the  floor.  That  will 
save  everybody  time. 

I  agree  with  what  has  been  said  about 
him.  He  has  brought  out  the  best  bill 
that  it  was  possible  to  get.  It  is  not  a 
perfect  bill.  It  will  not  be  a  cheap  bill, 
as  far  as  cost  is  concerned,  but  we  hope 
it  will  help  considerably  in  stabilizing 
and  increasing  the  income  of  the  agri- 
cultural producers  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
any  more  time.  It  appears  to  me  that 
discussion  on  the  bill  is  about  finished. 
The  discussion  by  the  House  sets  forth 
very  ably  the  understanding  in  regard 
to  the  dairy  title  of  the  bill  in  which  I  am 


interested,  since  about  80  percent  of  the 
agricultural  income  of  my  State  comes 
from  dairying. 

I  agree  with  the  interpretations  which 
were  placed  in  the  Record  when  the 
House  considered  the  conference  report. 

I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  statement,  which  I  have  prepared,  set- 
ting forth  my  understanding  of  the  dairy 
provisions  of  the  conference  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dairy  Provisions  of  the  Conference  Re- 
port— Statement  by  Senator  Aiken 

The  conferees  accepted  the  House  version 
of  the  class  I  milk  base  plan  under  which 
the  bases  or  quotas  would  be  allocated  to 
producers  on  the  basis  of  their  marketings 
of  milk  during  a  representative  period  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary.  It  was  the  under- 
standing of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, and  the  author  of  the  Senate  version 
that  the  language  of  the  House  bill  would 
provide  for  allocation  of  bases  only  to  pro- 
ducers who  had  a  history  of  marketings 
within  the  milk  marketing  order  area  during 
the  base  period. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  in 
Its  report  on  the  bill  (Rept.  No.  631)  on 
page   12,  explains  the  provision  as  follows: 

"The  new  clause  (d)  would  provide  au- 
thority to  include  quota  or  base  provisions 
in  Federal  milk  orders  under  which  the 
higher  values  of  the  preferred  sales  under 
an  order  would  be  distributed  only  to  those 
producers  who  supplied  milk  to  the  mar- 
keting area  In  the  base  period.  Bases  would 
be  assigned  to  such  producers  based  on  their 
respective  marketings  In  the  base  period. 
Milk  marketed  by  a  producer  in  excess  of  his 
allocation  would  not  share  in  class  I  sales 
and  the  producer  would  receive  only  the 
surplus  value  of  such  excess  regardless  of  its 
use.  Producers  not  having  such  a  base  would 
not  share  in"  the  class  I  sales  of  the  market. 
They  could,  however,  obtain  a  base  If  trans- 
fers of  existing  bases  were  authorized  under 
the  order  or  in  the  event  of  an  Increase  in 
the  total  class  I  sales  in  the  market  or  the 
abandonment  of  bases  by  other  producers, 
such  pioducers  could  be  assigned  a  base  rep- 
resenting part  of  such  Increase  or  abandoned 
bases." 

Various  Members  of  the  House  made  clear 
their  understanding  of  the  Hovise  provision 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee. Mr.  Smith  of  California,  in  discussing 
the  House  rule  for  consideration  of  the  farm 
bill,  made  the  following  statement  on  Au- 
gust 17,  page  20700  of  the  Congressional 
Record : 

"The  dairymen's  base  plan  seeks  to  reduce 
surplus  milk  production  by  removing  the 
necessity  for  dairymen  to  maintain  maxi- 
mum production  in  order  to  preserve  In- 
dividual participation  In  the  markets  for 
milk.  Title  I  would  assign  to  each  producer 
in  a  milk  order  area  a  fluid  milk  base,  ena- 
bling him  to  receive  a  higher  price  for  milk 
consumed  in  fluid  form  on  a  specifled  part 
of  his  production,  in  lieu  of  a  price  on  total 
production  for  all  purposes.  This  title  was 
not  part  of  the  administration's  original 
bill." 

On  August  18,  Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota  ex- 
pressed his  concern  over  the  House  provisions 
restricting  allocation  of  bases  to  producers 
marketing  in  the  particular  order  area.  I 
quote  Mr.  Olson's  remarks  from  page  20922 
of  the  Congressional  Recxsrd  : 

"The  dairy  title  of  the  bill  will  grant  a 
monopoly  to  the  local  fluid  milk  producers. 
It  does  this  by  authorizing  provisions  in 
orders  which  would  allocate  fluid  milk  sales 
to  producers  currently  on  the  market,  with 
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such  allocation  based  on  the  producers'  pro- 
duction record  which  may  cover  more  than  a 
year.  This  means  that  all  the  high  value 
market  would  be  assigned  to  fluid  milk  pro- 
ducers and  none  of  this  market  would  be 
left  to  pay  producers  who  are  seeking  to 
enter  the  market  and  better  their  economic 
condition.  ^ 

"Thus,  present  producA-s  will  be  granted 
a  right  to  these  markets  sfnd  other  producers 
will  be  denied  entry  and  the  right  to  sell  their 
milk  to  the  best  advantage. 

."The  only  time  a  new  producer  can  earn 
a  base  or  quota,  as  this  proposed  legislation 
Is  drafted,  is  when  fluid  milk — class  I — sales 
increase." 

In  the  hearings  on  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  Senator  Mon- 
DALE.  on  July  15,  1965,  queried  Secretary  Free- 
man on  this  point  as  follows: 

"Senator  Mondale.  *  •  •  Would  a  class  I 
base  plan  be  administered  to  divide  fluid 
milk  sales  among  producers  under  the  order 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  plan  or 
would  new  sources  be  permitted  to  come 
In  freely? 

"Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  new  sources 
could  be  permitted  to  come  in  freely  under 
the  bill  that  has  been  before  the  Senate.  I 
think  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  come 
In  freely  under  the  bill  that  has  passed  the 
House. 

"Senator  Mondale.  Will  new  producers  of 
outside  milk  be  able  to  enter  the  market  and 
receive  its  full  class  I  value  without  first  hav- 
ing to  earn  a  base  during  some  specified  pro- 
duction period? 

"Secretary  Freeman.  The  answer  Is  the 
same  as  to  the  previous  question. 

"Senator  Mondale.  In  other  words,  your 
understanding  of  the  Senate  version  as  we 
now  see  it  is  that  outside  milk  could  come  in 
freely  and  earn  a  class  I  base  and  receive  a 
class  I  price. 

"Secretary  Freeman.  Yes.  that  Is  my  un- 
derstanding. Under  the  Senate  bill,  both 
new  producers  and  those  who  have  been  In 
the  milk  business  but  not  In  a  given  market 
can  come  In  and  get  a  base  In  due  course  as 
well. 

"Senator  Mondale.  Now.  can  an  outside 
milk  producer  ship  class  I  milk  into  the  milk 
market  order  area? 

"Secretary  Freeman.  Under  the  Senate  bill, 
yes. 

"Senator  Mondale.  And  sell  it  in  the  first 
Instance  for  class  I  price? 

"Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  my  under- 
standing." 

At  no  time  during  Its  consideration  of  the 
farm  bill  did  the  Senate  committee  develop 
any  other  Interpretation  of  the  House  pro- 
visions. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  class  I  base  plan 
was  inserted  as  an  amendment  in  the  Senate 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  |Mr.  Prox- 
mire].  In  his  presentation  of  the  amend- 
ment, he  noted  the  differences  between  his 
amendment  and  the  dairy  title  of  the  House 
bill.  I  quote  his  explanation  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  versions  with  respect 
to  entry  of  new  producers  under  an  order 
when  quotas  are  in  effect  (p.  23533  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  September  13>  : 

"Mr.  Proxmire:  •  •  •  Here  is  how  the 
amendment  differs  from  the  House  dairy  sec- 
tion— title  I  of  the  agriculture  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House. 

"First.  With  respect  to  the  entry  of  new 
producers  Into  the  market,  the  House  bill 
provides  only  that  an  Increase  in  class  I  sales, 
or  forfeited  bases  would  be  made  available  to 
new  producers  and  hardship  cases.  My 
amendment  safeguards  free  access  to  a  milk 
marketing  order  by  providing  that  producers 
who  delivered  milk,  but  not  under  the  order, 
at  the  time  the  allotment  provision  becomes 
effective  under  an  order,  would  receive  allot- 
ments on  the  same  basis  as  those  who  were 
at  that  time  delivering  under  the  order." 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  expect  to  speak  briefly  in  opposition  to 
the  conference  report,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
defer  to  any  Senators  who  wish  to  speak 
in  support  of  it.  If  any  Senator  wishes 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port, I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ate owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  con- 
ferees on  the  farm  bill  for  the  thorough 
and  expeditious  manner  in  which  they 
handled  this  long  and  complex  bill.  They 
brought  it  through  the  conference  and 
to  the  Senate  in  a  minimum  amoimt  of 
time.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  E^lenderI  for 
his  leadership  in  steering  the  bill  through 
the  many  pitfalls  of  a  Senate-House  con- 
ference. 

My  State  has  over  300,000  farm  fami- 
lies. That  is  more  than  any  State  in  the 
Union.  It  is  the  stronghold  of  the  fam- 
ily-type farm. 

There  is  a  division  of  opinion  in  Texas 
on  the  conference  report.  Some  of  the 
communities  in  my  State  are  opposed  to 
certain  sections,  but  they  believe  it  is  bet- 
ter than  the  law  we  have  now. 

I  supported  the  committee  version  of 
the  cotton  title  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
It  was  called  the  Ellender  program,  after 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  When  the  program  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
Talmadce]  was  adopted,  I  thought  that 
it  was  a  much  better  plan  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill.  I  commend  him 
for  his  work  on  it. 

My  State  has  152.618  cotton  farms 
contrasted  with  CalifoiTiia  which  has 
10.467.  Last  year  the  value  of  our  cotton 
was  $566  million:  in  California  it  was 
less  than  one-half  of  that,  $295  million. 
California  with  10,000  farm  families 
raises  $295  million  worth  of  cotton,  and 
yet  Texas,  with  152,000  cotton  farming 
families,  raised  $566  million. 

Texas  is  the  stronghold  of  the  small 
farm.  We  have  30,000  families,  I  be- 
lieve, with  less  than  10  acres  apiece. 
Naturally,  with  that  diversity  of  inter- 
est it  is  impossible  to  write  a  cotton  pro- 
vision that  would  meet  the  approval  of 
everyone. 

We  flnd  objections  in  some  quarters  of 
the  cotton-growing  industry  and  cotton- 
producing  industry  of  my  State  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  We, are  caught  in 
a  complex  situation  where  we  have  been 
losing  a  foreign  market. 

After  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin, 
cotton  was  the  chief  bulk  export  of 
America  for  more  than  100  years.  It 
was  the  greatest  export  of  America  and 
gave  us  our  trade  balance  for  more 
than  100  years. 

There  is  some  objection  by  the  dairy 
interests  to  the  dairy  section  of  the  bill. 

Laying  all  of  that  aside  and  consid- 
ering the  difficulty  that  the  committee 
had  wrestling  with  the  bill,  I  believe  it  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  bills  that  comes 
before  Congress  and  the  country.  As  a 
lawyer  and  as  a  former  judge  I  see  no 
matter  that  comes  before  Congress  that 
Is  more  complex  than  this  legislation. 
I  believe  that  the  committee  has  done  a 


good  job  and  has  tried  to  be  fair  to  all 
concerned. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Texas,  of  course,  does  not  believe  that 
foreign  countries  should  write  our  farm 
policy  on  exports? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  do  not. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  this  surplus  should 
not  be  locked  up,  but  should  be  used  to 
go  into  the  export  markets  aggressively, 
and  that  we  should  export  American 
cotton  and  capture  those  markets  for 
the  American  farmer? 

Mr.YARBOROUGH.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  The  fact  that 
other  nations  compete  with  us  and  hold 
a  share  of  the  cotton  market  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  lock  in  the  cotton  farmers 
of  America  merely  because  many  nations 
are  beginning  to  raise  cotton,  some  with 
the  encouragement  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  we  ought  to  write  the  tax 
laws,  or  subsidize  the  tax  laws,  which 
we  are  doing,  such  as  the  3-cent  export 
tax? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor mean  that  this  counti-y  ought  to  pay 
for  that? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  If  we  lock  up  the 
surpluses  and  refuse  to  sell  it  above  the 
market  plus  export  tax,  are  we  not  sub- 
sidizing an  export  tax? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  have  a  large 
surplus  of  cotton  and  I  believe  we  should 
aggressively  market  that  surplus.  Our 
loss  of  the  world  market  is  not  due  to 
American  inefficiency. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  If  we  lock  up  the 
surplus  and  refuse  to  sell  it  above  the 
market  price  plus  export  tax,  we  fix  our 
export  prices  at  that  figure.  Is  that  not 
really  a  subsidy  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  not 
studied  the  export  tax  laws  of  other 
cotton  raising  nations.  I  have  studied 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Assuming  that  what 
I  say  is  correct,  would  we  not  be  sub- 
sidizing those  governments? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  a  hypo- 
thetical question,  which  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  answer  at  this  time.  However. 
I  can  categorically  state  to  the  Senator 
that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  locking  up  our 
surpluses.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  with- 
drawing from  the  competitive  cotton 
market.  I  say  that  our  farmers  can  pro- 
duce cotton  and  hold  their  own  in  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Competition  is  one 
thing;  dumping  is  another.  What  the 
Senator  means  is  that  he  would  aggres- 
sively enter  the  export  market. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes. 

COTTON 

The  cotton  section  of  the  bill  is  of  great 
importance  to  my  State.  Although  the 
language  of  the  bill  is  quite  technical 
and  complicated,  the  total  price  which 
the  farmer  receives  for  his  cotton,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  blend  price,  can 
be  broken  down  into  three  component 
parts. 
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First.  A  price  support  loan  not  to  ex- 
ceed 90  percent  of  the  world  price  for 
Middling  1-inch  upland  cotton.  This 
loan  is  set  at  21  cents  per  povmd  for  the 
1966  crop. 

If  the  price  of  cotton  rises  above  the 
loan  level,  the  farmer  can  sell  it  on  the 
open  market,  and  pay  ofif  the  loan.  If  the 
market  price  stays  below  the  loan  level, 
he  can  deliver  his  cotton  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  in  lieu  of  pay- 
ing off  the  loan. 

Second.  A  price  support  payment  of 
not  less  than  9  cents  a  poimd.  This  is  a 
direct  payment  to  the  farmer.  For  the 
1966  crop  the  rate  is  set  at  9.42  cents  per 
pound. 

Third.  Diversion  pasmients.  In  order 
to  participate  in  the  program  at  all,  a 
farmer — except  those  under  the  small 
farm  exemption — must  retire  at  least 
12 '/2  percent  of  his  effective  allotment. 
He  has  an  option  of  retiring  an  addi- 
tional 22 1/2  percent,  for  a  total  of  35  per- 
cent. 

The  rate  of  payment  for  the  acreage  re- 
quired to  be  diverted  shall  be  not  less 
than  25  percent  of  the  parity  price.  The 
rate  of  payment  for  the  additional 
diverted  acreage  shall  be  not  less  than  40 
percent  of  the  parity  price.  For  1966  the 
farmer  will  receive  10  V2  cents  per  pound 
for  the  projected  yield  of  the  acreage 
diverted. 

The  sum  of  these  three  payments  adds 
up  to  the  total  that  the  fanner  receives 
for  his  cotton. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  cotton  farmer 
has  many  options  open  to  him.  The 
pricing  system  is  designed  to  discourage 
overproduction  by  providing  a  higher 
price  per  pound  the  more  the  farmer  re- 
duces his  plantings.  A  farmer  who  re- 
duces his  acreage  the  minimum  amount 
of  121/2  percent  will  receive  a  blend  price 
of  291/2  cents  per  pound.  If  he  reduces 
his  acreage  25  percent,  the  price  per 
pound  rises  to  32.67  cents  per  pound.  If 
the  farmer  reduced  his  acreage  by  the 
maximum  35  percent,  his  blend  price 
will  rise  still  further  to  36.07  cents  per 
pound. 

Small  farmers  are  exempted  from  di- 
verting acreage  in  order  to  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  program.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  program  a  small  farmer  is 
one  with  10  acres  or  less  or  a  projected 
yield  of  36,000  pounds  or  less.  If  he 
plants  his  full  amount  he  receives  30.8 
cents  per  pound.  With  a  reduction  of 
25  percent  his  blend  price  rises  to  37.5 
cents  a  pound.  If  he  diverts  the  full  35 
percent  he  receives  41.7  cents  per  pound, 
almost  100  percent  of  parity. 

The  more  acreage  a  farmer  diverts,  the 
higher  the  price  he  will  receive  per 
pound.  This  should  encourage  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  acres  planted  and 
hopefully,  a  reduction  in  our  current 
surplus  of  cotton.  At  the  same  time,  the 
program  is  designed  to  maintain  the  in- 
come of  cotton  farmers.  As  a  member 
of  the  Agricultural  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee I  shall  be  watching  closely  the 
results  under  this  new  program  to  be  sure 
that  the  cotton  farmers'  income  in  fact 
does  not  suffer. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

The  other  sections  of  the  bill  are  also 
of  great  importance   to   Texas,   which 


ranks  third  in  the  Nation  in  cash  re- 
ceipts from  fanning,  with  a  total  of 
$2,304  million  in  1964. 

The  bill  enacts  a  new  dairy  program 
designed  to  stabilize  the  production  of 
milk. 

The  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  is  ex- 
tended for  4  more  years,  with  modifica- 
tions to  encourage  increased  wool 
production. 

The  present  feed  grains  program  of 
price-support  loans,  purchases,  and  pay- 
ments is  continued  for  4  years,  with 
minor  modifications. 

The  wheat  title  should  raise  wheat 
farmers'  incomes  by  about  $200  million 
per  year.  A  minimum  support  price  of 
$1,841/2  per  bushel  is  established.  The 
most  important  change  is  that  the  price 
of  wheat  used  for  domestic  fdod  con- 
sumption will  be  supported  at  100  percent 
of  parity,  around  $2.57  per  bushel. 

The  very  important  cropland  adjust- 
ment title  is  expected  to  add  8  mil- 
lion acres  per  year  to  uses  such  as  vegeta- 
tive cover,  water  storage  facilities,  and 
other  conservation  purposes. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
renew  my  plea,  which  I  made  on  Septem- 
ber 14,  when  this  bill  passed  the  Senate, 
that  the  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  initiate 
a  study  to  determine  how  we  in  America 
can  better  utilize  our  enormous  agricul- 
tural capabilities  to  alleviate  hunger  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  When  many  of 
our  own  people  go  to  bed  each  night 
hungry,  when  most  of  the  people  of  the 
world  go  to  bed  each  night  hungry,  and 
when  this  great  country  of  ours  pro- 
duces so  much  food  that  it  has  to  devise 
ways  to  cut  down  on  surplus  production, 
then  the  signs  are  clear  that  we  are  suf- 
fering from  myopic  vision  as  far  as  our 
farm  programs  are  concerned.  We  must 
end  this  shortsightedness  and  design  our 
farm  programs  so  that  they  will  serve 
the  needs  of  our  whole  society. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  unless 
other  Senators  wish  to  speak  in  support 
of  the  conference  report,  I  shall  make  my 
brief  remarks  in  opposition  to  it  now. 

Before  I  begin  my  brief  remarks  I 
should  like  to  say  that  no  one  could 
speak  too  highly  about  our  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  other  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  excluding,  of  course, 
the  present  speaker.  I  have  never  seen  a 
more  cooperative  conference. 

I  have  never  seen  finer  leadership  than 
that  which  was  shown  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]. 

His  able  remarks  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  will  serve  as  a  text  for 
many  people  throughout  the  Nation  who 
will  be  trying  to  discover  for  themselves 
what  this  complicated  measure  may 
mean. 

Since  I  signed  the  pending  conference 
report  as  a  Senate  conferee,  and  since  I 
intend  to  vote  against  its  adoption  by 
the  Senate,  I  feel  that  I  should  make  a 
brief  statement  of  my  position  at  this 
time. 

The  Record  will  show  that  I  voted 
against  the  Senate  bill  at  the  time  of  its 
passage.  Nevertheless,  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  conferees  it  was  my  clear  duty 
to  represent  the  Senate  and  to  endeavor 
to  work  out  a  conference  bill  which  would 


be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  Senate  ac- 
tion and  would  represent  a  tolerable  com- 
promise between  the  Senate  version  and 
the  House  version.  We  all  tmderstand 
that  there  were  many  differences  be- 
tween the  two  bills. 

The  conference  was  a  long  one  and  a 
highly  controversial  one,  though  entirely 
free  from  personal  animus  of  any  kind 
on  the  part  of  all  conferees.  For  9  days 
the  conferees  worked  on  this  task,  and  I 
truly  feel  that  the  conference  version  of 
the  bill  is  an  improvement  over  either 
the  Senate  bill  or  the  House  bill.  It  was 
in  my  opinion  the  best  bill  that  the  con- 
ferees were  able  to  work  out.  Feeling 
that  way,  and  after  9  days  of  cooperation 
with  other  conferees  from  both  Houses, 
I  signed  the  conference  report  to  help  get 
this  final  measure  before  both  Houses  for 
adoption.  As  a  Senate  conferee,  I  tried 
to  represent  the  Senate. 

When  it  comes  to  my  vote  on  the 
conference  bill  on  its  merits  I  shall,  of 
course,  represent  what  I  deem  to  be  the 
convictions  of  the  people  whom  I  rep- 
resent as  well  as  my  own  convictions,  and 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  feel  sure  that  a 
great  majority  of  Floridians  who  are 
engaged  in  agriculture  are  strongly 
opposed  to  much  that  is  included  within 
this  bill.  I  share  that  conviction  and 
will  therefore  vote  against  this  con- 
ference bill  on  final  passage  as  an  ac- 
curate expression  of  the  convictions  of 
my  constituents  and  of  myself. 

Without  attempting  to  outline  all  of 
the  reasons  why  I  oppose  the  bill,  or  to 
mention  those  provisions  in  the  bill 
which  I  could  and  would  gladly  suppKjrt 
if  they  stood  alone,  such  as  the  wool  pro- 
gram and  the  program  for  cropland  ad- 
justments, I  wish  to  state  for  the  record 
five  of  the  principal  reasons  which  now 
impel  me  to  oppose  the  conference  bill 
and  vote  against  it : 

First.  I  think  the  bill  is  much  too  ex- 
pensive. It  is  my  belief  that  the  bill 
will  require  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
$4  billion  in  each  of  the  4  years  covered 
by  it.  I  think  that  friends  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  Senate,  in  the  House,  and  in 
various  agricultural  groups  who  support 
the  bill  are  contributing  to  the  early 
demise  of  a  meaningful  agricultural  pro- 
gram by  making  the  bill  so  expensive. 

Second.  I  strongly  feel  that  the  bill 
delegates  too  much  discretion  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  No  matter  how 
well  intentioned  any  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  be,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is 
wise  to  give  him  such  wide  discretion  in 
administering  a  program  which  carries 
with  it  the  power  of  economic  life  or 
death  to  literally  thousands  of  American 
citizens  who  are  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits. 

Third.  I  greatly  deplore  the  fact  that 
the  bill  takes  the  largest  step  yet  taken 
by  any  Federal  legislation  in  this  field  to 
adopt  the  so-called  compensatory  pay- 
ment or  production  payment  program 
which  was  the  principal  feature  of  the 
long  ago  discredited  Brannan  plan.  This 
feature  is  made  the  essential  part  of  the 
cotton  price-support  program.  Once  ap- 
plied to  a  large  basic  commodity  such  as 
cotton,  there  will  be  an  increasing  trend 
to  apply  it  to  other  and  perhaps  all 
basic  commodity  programs.    I  know  that 
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there  are  thousands  of  American  farm- 
ers who  dislike  this  approach  exceeding- 
ly and  regard  it  as  in  essence  a  welfare 
or  dole  program  in  which  they  want  no 
part.  I  deeply  regret  that  the  passage 
of  the  bill  will  launch  us  on  a  general 
price  support  program  which  is  headed 
in  that  direction  and  which  I  think  will 
ultimately  contribute  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  any  reasonable  program  for  the 
assistance  of  American  farmers. 

Fourth.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  the  provision  in  the  cotton  title 
of  this  bill  which,  while  the  production 
of  cotton  in  most  areas  is  being  discour- 
aged and  decreased,  will  open  the  door 
to  the  expansion  of  cotton  acreage  and 
cotton  production  in  those  areas  prin- 
cipally the  Par  West  where  the  produc- 
tion per  acre  is  vastly  above  the  national 
average.  This  bill  provides  that  in  the 
first  year,  expanded  acreage  to  a  total 
of'  250,000  acres  is  permitted  to  those 
producers  who  are  willing  to  forego  any 
reliance  upon  the  price-support  program 
and  to  market  their  total  production  of 
cotton  in  the  foreign  market.  For  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  the 
program,  the  expanded  acreage  might 
equal  250,000  acres  or  less,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  can-yover  from  the 
preceding  year. 

In  my  judgment,  this  provision  may 
easily  lead  to  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  production  of  certain  premium 
grades  of  cotton  and  to  a  reduction  of 
our  opportunity  to  sell  in  the  foreign 
markets  our  heavy  surplus  of  cotton  now 
on  hand.  Since  the  principal  purpose 
of  the  cotton  title  of  the  bill  is  to  allow 
us  to  regain  world  markets  and  dispose 
of  our  heavy  stockpile  of  cotton  on  the 
world  market,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
unfortunate  provision  of  the  conference 
bill  may  go  far  to  defeat  the  principal 
objective  of  the  cotton  program  instead 
of  to  assist  it.  In  addition,  such  ex- 
panded acreage  and  production  which 
would  largely  come  in  the  irrigated  areas 
of  the  West  would  bring  further  disaster 
to  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  Southeast 
and  particularly  to  the  thousands  of 
small  producers  whose  acreage  is  limited 
and  who  are  already  existing  on  an  eco- 
nomic basis  that  scarcely  enables  them 
to  live. 

Fifth.  I  am  also  opposed  to  the  dairy 
provision  which  I  voted  against  when  it 
was  inserted  in  the  Senate  bill  on  the 
floor.  I  have  received  many  telegrams 
from  Florida  dairymen  stating  that  the 
dairymari  class  1  base  plan  authorized 
by  title  I  creates  a  trade  barrier  on  the 
movement  of  bulk  milk  or  packaged  milk 
between  Federal  marketing  order  areas 
in  such  a  way  as  to  create  a  monopoly 
condition  which,  in  turn,  can  only  set  up 
higher  consumer  prices. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  plan  is 
almost  identical  to  the  plan  ruled  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley  case. 

Under  the  Federal  milk  marketing 
order  system  we  could  have  three  mar- 
keting orders  in  Florida  and,  as  an  ex- 
ample and  as  stated  in  the  many  wires 
which  I  have  received,  milk  could  not 
be  shipped  from  a  plant  in  Winter  Haven 
to  Orlando  or  from  a  plant  in  Jackson- 


ville to  Orlando  without  creating  cha- 
otic conditions. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  read  into  the 
Record  a  telegram  I  received  from  C.  H. 
Birdson,  of  Winter  Haven.  Fla.  Mr. 
Birdson  is  a  reputable  dairj'man  in  my 
own  county.  I  shall  read  the  telegram 
for  emphasis  and  then  read  the  names  of 
the  senders  of  a  large  number  of  other 
telegrams  from  dairymen  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  all  of  whom  are  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  dairy  title  of  the  conference 
bill.    The   telegram   from   Mr.   Birdson 

reads  as  follows : 

Miami.  Fla., 
October  12.  1965. 
Hon.  Spessabd  Holland, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  dairyman  class  1  base  plan  authorized 
by  title  I  of  the  omnibus  farm  bill  creates  a 
trade  barrier  on  the  movement  of  bulk  milk 
or  packaged  milk  between  Federal  marketing 
orders  In  such  a  way  as  to  create  a  monopoly 
condition  which  In  turn  can  only  set  up 
higher  consumer  prices.  This  plan  Is  almost 
Identical  to  the  plan  ruled  unconstitutional 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  the  Lehigh 
Valley  case.  I  urge  you  to  please  vote  to 
send  this  bill  back  to  conference  until  the 
Inequities  have  been  corrected.  In  Florida 
we  could  have  three  marketing  orders  and 
could  not  ship  milk  from  a  plant  In  Winter 
Haven  to  Orlando  or  from  a  plant  In  Jack- 
sonville to  Orlando  without  creating  chaotic 
conditions. 

C.   H.    BiSDSON. 

Mr.  President,  Florida  has  only  one 
Federal  marketing  order  at  this  time. 
It  is  confined  to  the  Gold  Coast  area — 
Miami,  Fort  Lauderdale,  and  West  Palm 
Beach.  However,  other  marketing  or- 
ders are  in  prospect  of  negotiation  at 
this  time. 

One  refers  to  the  Tampa -St.  Peters- 
burg area,  and  the  other  to  the  Orlando- 
Jacksonville  area. 

The  cost  of  production  in  those  three 
areas  is  different.  The  conditions  of 
production  and  of  marketing  are  differ- 
erent.  Therefore,  these  three  areas 
have  to  go  into  different  marketing 
areas. 

The  illustrations  given  by  Mr.  Birdson 
relate  to  the  one  marketing  area  already 
created  and  the  two  which  are  hopefully 
in  the  process  of  creation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  also  received 
similar  telegrams.  I  shall  not  ask  that 
these  telegrams  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
although  they  are  here  for  any  Senator 
to  examine  if  he  wishes. 

I  have  received  similar  telegrams  from 
Mr.  Paul  Crum,  of  Tallahassee:  Mr.  Reed 
Hetherington,  of  Hollywood:  Mr.  William 
M.  Keeler,  of  Miami:  Mr.  J.  T.  Butler,  of 
Lakeland:  Mr.  Milton  J.  Roberts,  of 
Jacksonville:  Mr.  Cecil  Lewis,  of  Miami: 
Mr.  John  S.  Poston,  of  Hollywood:  Mr. 
Russell  NichoU,  of  Fort  Lauderdale:  Mr. 
Sherman  Templeman,  of  Tampa:  Mr. 
Marion  Baccus,  of  Key  West:  Mr.  Ver- 
non Malin,  of  Plantation:  Mr.  Robert  G. 
Atchinson.  of  Winter  Haven:  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Stucky,  of  Jacksonville:  Mr.  Ellis  W. 
Walker,  of  Miami:  Mr.  Blaine  Phillips, 
Jr.,  of  Jacksonville:  Mr.  Walter  Falar- 
deau,  of  Delray  Beach;  Mr.  O.  P.  Hatch, 
of  Live  Oak:  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  of  Jackson- 
ville: Mr.  P.  N.  Smith,  Jr..  of  Ormond 
Beach:  Mr.  J.  C.  Searcy,  of  Winter  Park; 
Mr.  Mason  Copeland,  of  Plantation;  Mr, 


Charles  Dunlap,  of  Plantation:  and  Mr. 
G.  W.  Weber,  of  Plantation. 

Mr.  President,  such  an  outpouring  of 
protestation  from  reputable  dali-ymen  in 
all  parts  of  our  peninsula,  and  extending 
as  far  over  in  the  Panhandle  as  Talla- 
hassee, indicates  strong  opposition  in- 
deed on  the  part  of  the  dairy  industry  of 
my  State  to  the  provisions  of  this  daily 
title,  which  Is  title  I  of  the  pending  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  five  reasons 
which  I  have  just  outlined  and  for  other 
reasons  which  I  regard  as  less  important, 
I  shall  vote  against  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  bill. 

Having  stated  my  position  as  to  why 
I  shall  vote  against  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report,  I  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  provision 
contained  in  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  House  and  approved  by  the 
conferees  of  the  Senate  concerning  farm 
labor  which  appears  on  pages  37  and  38 
of  the  report  and  in  which  I  am  in  com- 
plete accord.  This  provision  reads  as 
follows : 

Farm  labor:  A  provision  relating  to  farm 
labor  was  In  the  Senate  bill  but  was  deleted 
on  the  floor  by  a  narrow  margin — 

I  digre«is  long  enough  to  say  that  the 
vote  of  the  Senate  was  a  tie  vote,  and 
the  vote  of  the  Vice  President  was  re- 
quired to  defeat  the  amendment  in  the 
Senate  bill  just  referred  to. 

I  continue  to  read: 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  pro- 
vision with  respect  to  farm  labor  In  either 
the  House  or  Senate  bills,  the  committee  oi 
conference  recognizes  that  the  success  of  any 
agricultural  enterprise  is  dependent  upon  an 
adequate  labor  force  to  carry  oUt  the  farm- 
ing operations.  It  has  voted  to  Include  in 
this  statement  of  managers  the  following 
statement  on  this  subject  by  the  committee 
of  conference: 

I  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  action 
was  taken  by  the  conferees  of  the  House 
as  well  as  by  the  conferees  of  the  Senate, 
although  the  statement  is  made  only  by 
the  conferees  of  the  House. 

I  continue  to  read  the  statement: 

"The  committee  of  conference  emphasizes 
that  an  adequate  force  of  capable  labor  Ls  es- 
sential to  the  efficient  production  and  har- 
vesting of  agricultural  commodities.  It  Is 
deeply  concerned  over  the  lnadi>quate  supply 
of  such  labor  this  year,  particularly  to  the 
producers  of  perishable  crops. 

•Agricultural  labor  shortages  In  1965  have 
had  serious  consequences.  Crops  have  been 
lost.  Plantings  have  been  reduced  because 
of  uncertainty  created  by  governmental 
policies  with  respect  to  agricultural  labor. 
Crops  lost  or  not  planted  because  of  Inade- 
quate labor  win  necessarily  Injure  the  con- 
sumer and  the  economy  as  well  as  the  farmer 
They  win  also  reduce  the  number  of  lob  op- 
portunities In  agriculture  and  related  tn- 
du.'itries. 

•This  shortage  of  capable  labor  has  re- 
sulted from  administrative  actions  which 
have  failed  to  sufficiently  recognize  the  needs 
and  problems  of  agriculture  and  V7hich  have 
Imposed  requirements  on  farmers  never  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  To  avoid  the  rubordi- 
natlon  of  agrlculttire's  interests.  It  Is  the 
unanimous  view  of  the  conferees  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  collect  neces- 
sary facts  concerning  requirements  for  and 
avatlablUty  of  agricultural  labor  and  submit 
such  information  to  the  Attorney  General  in 
connection  with  determinations  as  to  wheth- 
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er  farmers  are  to  have  needed  supplemental 
foreign  labor." 

We  are  speaking  of  supplemental  farm 
labor  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  from 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  from  the 
islands  of  the  Caribbean  area  generally 
spoken  of  as  the  BWI.  the  British  West 
Indies  Islands. 

I  continue  to  read : 

"The  Congress  recognized  the  need  for 
such  Information  and  made  provision  there- 
{or  by  authorizing  the  Attorney  General,  in 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities,  to  consult 
with  appropriate  agencies  of  Government. 
There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  the  appropriate  agency 
to  determine  facts  concerning  the  require- 
ments of  agriculture  and  the  extent  to  which, 
and  timeliness  by  which,  they  are  being  met. 

"It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  conferees  that 
under  the  practice  now  prevailing  In  which 
the  Attorney  General  has  relied  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  find- 
ings and  reconunendatlons  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  have  been  In  many  instances  too 
little  and  too  late  to  meet  the  critical  needs 
of  producers." 

I  express  my  fervent  hope  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  will  take  cognizance  of  the 
will  of  the  Congress  as  expressed  in  the 
statement  of  the  managers  of  the  House 
and  approved  by  the  Senate  conferees, 
including  the  provision  which  I  have 
read. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  a  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  never  known  a  group  of  men 
who  did  harder  work  and  put  forth  more 
effort  and  were  more  zealous  in  trying 
to  report  out  a  farm  bill  that  was  ade- 
quate and  helpful  to  all  areas  of  the 
country  than  was  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr.  EllenderJ,  our  leader,  did  out- 
standing service.  He  is  one  of  the  great 
agricultural  leaders  in  the  hislory  of  this 
country. 

The  present  bill  is  one  of  the  best  bills 
that  could  have  been  reported,  based  on 
what  the  Senate  passed  and  what  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  did  highly  in- 
telligent and  outstanding  work.  He  has 
written  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of 
farm  legislation. 

I  do  not  agree  with  it.  I  believe  that 
a  fanner  is  entitled  to  a  support  price  in 
the  marketplace.  However,  the  Senate 
has  decided  otherwise.  Congress  has  de- 
cided otherwise.  Our  chairman  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge] 
are  to  be  complimented  and  congratu- 
lated upon  the  fine  work  they  have  done. 

It  is  an  old  rule  that  if  we  reduce  cot- 
ton acreage  in  the  United  States,  that 
same  acreage  will  be  planted  abroad. 
That  has  happened  for  many  years.  I 
am  alarmed  by  what  I  hear  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today.  Evidently  the 
Latin  American  countries  are  being  per- 
mitted by  our  State  Department  to  write 
our  cotton  export  program,  to  lock  up 
the  surplus,  to  pay  the  American  farmer 
not  to  produce,  and  to  permit  the  foreign 
countries  to  take  over  the  markets  of  the 
American  farmer. 


That  would  be  a  catastrophe  of  the 
first  order.  This  bill  will  dry  up  many 
small  towns  in  the  South.  I  should  not 
like  to  see  the  State  Department  transfer 
the  prosperity  of  those  small  towns  to 
foreign  areas  under  the  guise  of  foreign 
policy. 

The  pending  bill  contains  a  provision 
for  the  old,  discredited  soil  bank.  I  shall 
vote  against  the  conference  report.  I  be- 
lieve that  people  have  to  work  and  pro- 
duce for  a  living.  The  way  such  legisla- 
tion, in  our  prosperous  economy,  has 
worked  in  the  production  of  wealth  vio- 
lates the  principle  that  we  cannot  build 
a  prosF>erous  economy  based  on  a  dole 
from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  bill,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  result 
of  the  confused  thinking  and  the  mud- 
dling efforts  of  our  State  Department.  It 
is  a  negative  approach  to  a  positive  prob- 
lem. The  abundant  productive  capacity 
of  the  American  farmer  is  placed  in  a 
straitjacket  at  a  time  when  all  restraints 
should  be  removed. 

Our  problem  is  not  one  of  overproduc- 
tion, but  one  of  poor  distribution.  We 
should  not  be  restraining  production  but 
encouraging  it.  The  time,  personnel,  and 
money  devoted  to  policing  the  controls 
placed  on  our  farmers  should  be  devoted 
to  developing  the  means  of  exchanging 
food  and  clothing  with  a  hungry  and 
naked  world  of  underdeveloped  countries 
rich  in  the  raw  materials  needed  so  badly 
by  our  industrial  plants. 

Mr.  President,  every  newscast  I  have 
heard  in  recent  years,  and  every  newspa- 
per I  have  read,  is  full  of  the  fighting  be- 
tween himgry  people  around  the  globe. 
We  have  the  capacity  to  reduce  that  hun- 
ger, but  by  this  bill  we  will  be  further  re- 
stricted from  the  opportunity.  We  need 
the  iron  ore  of  Brazil — they  need  our 
food.  We  need  the  minerals  of  many 
nations  that  need  the  food  we  cannot 
produce  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  reactivates  the 
old  discredited  soil  bank  concept  that 
the  Congress  refused  to  finance  for  its 
duration  a  few  years  ago.  It  aims  at 
taking  40  million  acres  of  cropland  out 
of  production.  Cropland  adjustment 
will  result  in  downward  adjustment  in 
community  economies,  downward  ad- 
justment of  farrh  employment,  further 
maladjustment  of  urban  communities  in 
a  farm  labor  migration  to  the  towns  to 
complicate  housing,  schools,  and  welfare 
programs. 

This  bill  will  dry  up  small  southern 
towns  which  depend  on  agriculture  for 
their  economic  base.  It  will  adjust 
downward  the  volume  of  business  done 
by  cotton  gins,  compresses,  implement 
dealers,  gas  and  oil  distributors,  seed  and 
fertilizer  dealers,  and  the  whole  gamut 
of  farm  production  suppliers.  This  re- 
duced volume  will  eliminate  profits  and 
dividends  and  all  across  the  country  will 
liquidate  businesses  in  rural  communi- 
ties with  the  loss  of  capital  investment. 
Mr.  President,  the  cropland  adjust- 
ment program  will  permit  the  retiring 
of  up  to  25  percent  of  the  cotton  allot- 
ment in  any  county.  This  in  itself  could 
be  destructive  to  the  cotton  oriented 
business  establishments.  The  bill  goes 
further  and  requires  the  farmer,  in  or- 
der to  be  eligible  for  price  supports  and 


payments,  to  reduce  his  acreage  by  12  y2 
percent.  The  inducements  in  the  bill 
would  encourage  farmers  to  reduce  their 
acreage  by  35  percent.  Over  the  life  of 
this  bill  it  is  possible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  require  and  induce  farmers  to 
reduce  their  plantings  of  cotton  by  up  to 
60  percent  of  the  allotted  acres.  No 
small  town  can  withstand  this  type  of 
curtailment  in  its  production  activities 
and  remain  alive  economically. 

Many  of  the  communities  in  areas 
where  farmers  are  going  out  of  cotton 
production  have  already  made  their  ad- 
justments and  redirected  their  produc- 
tion activities.  Farmers  in  these  com- 
munities have  released  their  cotton  acre- 
age to  be  reapportioned  to  other  farmers 
in  the  county  or  within  the  State. 
Through  this  device  the  community 
economy  has  been  sustained  and  other 
communities  have  increased  their  econ- 
omies through  the  production  of  cotton 
on  the  reapportioned  acres. 

Though  this  bill  does  not  change  the 
reapportionment  provisions  of  the  law, 
it  has  in  effect  nullified  the  effects  of  the 
existing  law  by  providing  that  the  farmer 
who  releases  his  acreage  will  receive  a 
Government  rental  on  121/2  percent  of  it 
and  the  cropland  adjustment  portion  of 
the  bill  can  tie  it  up  for  periods  as  long 
as  10  years.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
destroy  the  cotton  industry  and  the  rural 
communities  in  the  Cotton  Belt.  I  am 
sure  it  was  not  deliberate,  but  the  effects 
will  be  there  just  the  same. 

At  the  end  of  the  4-year  period  that 
this  bill  covers  the  cotton  farmer  will 
have  reduced  his  productive  capacity  in 
equipment  and  labor  and  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  retool  and  obtain 
labor  to  begin  producing  for  export.  It 
simply  means  that  we  have  now  re- 
stricted the  American  cotton  farmer  to 
the  domestic  market.  Never  again  will 
American  farmers  have  the  opportunity 
to  supply  world  needs  of  this  fiber  that 
contributed  so  much  to  the  development 
of  this  country  in  its  formative  years. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  injustice  to 
force  the  American  cotton  producer  to 
pay  for  the  sins  of  his  Government.  In 
1956  we  enacted  legislation  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  exercise  his 
existing  powers  to  price  American  cotton 
at  the  world  level  and  to  regain  and 
maintain  our  historical  share  of  world 
cotton  markets.  Following  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  we  averaged 
nearly  6  million  bales  annually  over  a 
5-year  period.  During  the  last  4  years, 
however,  exports  have  dropped  to  an 
average  of  4,500,000  bales  or  a  reduction 
of  a  million  and  a  half  bales  annually. 
If  we  had  exported  the  6  million  bales 
that  were  required  under  the  law  our 
carryover  in  cotton  would  have  been  of 
manageable  size  and  our  surpluses  would 
be  practically  nonexistent. 

This  bill  is  too  hard  on  the  southern 
farmer.  It  hangs  the  cotton  farmer  for 
the  crime  committed  by  his  Government. 
It  is  the  greatest  injustice  ever  done  to 
an  economic  segment  of  our  economy  in 
the  history  of  this  country. 

In  this  bill  we  have  taken  away  the 
very  moderate  loan  level  guaranteed 
under  previous  law  and  thrown  our 
farmers  on  a  support  price  less  than  the 
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estimated  world  price.  In  order  to  re- 
cover the  costs  of  production  and  any 
profits  that  might  accrue  from  his  op- 
erations, the  cotton  farmer  must  look  to 
his  Government  on  bended  knee  for  a 
check.  His  future  is  made  dependent 
upon  a  declining  world  price  and  the 
generosity  of  the  taxpayer  represented 
by  the  Congress.  In  my  judgment  these 
are  the  first  agonizing  throes  of  sure 
death.  My  own  view  is  that  cotton 
farmers  must  have  adequate  acreage 
and  a  support  price  which  will  give  them 
adequate  income  in  the  marketplace. 

We  force  our  cotton  farmers  to  pro- 
duce by  buying  the  inputs  of  fertilizers, 
insecticides,  and  labor  in  a  protected 
market.  Through  our  tax  structure, 
minimum  wages,  and  other  legal  pro- 
visions we  insure  that  his  costs  will  be 
higher  than  his  foreign  competitors,  and 
then  we  very  liberally  provide  him  with 
a  loan  level  at  90  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated world  price. 

Mr.  President,  the  Government  has 
been  entirely  too  hard  on  the  cotton 
farmer.  Apparently  we  have  decided 
that  he  is  expendable  because  we  have 
put  together  in  this  farm  bill  the  means 
of  assuring  his  demise.  We  have  taken 
away  all  of  the  incentives  toward  efficient 
utilization  of  land,  human  capabilities, 
and  capital.  We  have  insured  that  his 
income  will  be  restricted  on  these  in- 
vestments to  a  very  limited  level.  With 
the  passage  of  this  bill  we  have  insured 
the  accelerated  relocation  of  rural 
people  in  urban  areas,  with  the  resultant 
disturbances  that  must  necessarily  take 
place  in  both  economic  and  social  fields. 

I  cannot  condone  the  effects  of  such 
legislation,  and  am  forced  to  vote  against 
the  bill  as  a  protest,  because  I  believe  it 
will  destroy  the  cotton  producers  and 
aHied  establishments  which  are  basic  to 
the  economy  of  my  State. 

The  land  retirement  provision  would 
destroy  the  economy  of  the  towns  and 
cities  in  many  areas  of  the  South  and 
West.  I  admit  that  I  am  shocked  at 
what  is  evidently  the  policy  of  the  State 
Department:  That  rather  than  entering 
the  market  and  aggressively  competing 
for  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  in 
the  export  markets,  they  would  lock  up 
the  surplus  and  transfer  the  great 
American  cotton  industry  abroad. 

I  heard  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  describe  what 
cotton  meant  to  his  State.  It  means  the 
same,  to  a  smaller  degree,  to  my  State. 
If  that  is  the  program,  the  bill  will  be 
doomed  to  fail.  I  do  not  believe,  that  we 
should  pay  American  farmers  not  to  pro- 
duce, and  then  turn  foreign  growers 
loose  to  produce  whatever  they  desire. 
Why  is  this  not  a  mutual  affair?  If 
world  stocks  are  to  be  brought  into  line, 
why  should  not  all  cotton -producing  na- 
tions participate  therein? 

Again  I  say.  as  we  have  reduced  in  the 
United  States,  the  same  amount  of  ad- 
ditional acreage  has  been  planted 
abroad. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  and  other  rea- 
sons. I  am  opposed  to  the  conference  re- 
port and  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  spoke 
briefly  regarding  a  special  problem  re- 
flected in  the  bill  that  wtis  originally  be- 


fore the  Senate,  the  bill  which  came  be- 
fore us  from  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee.  I  then  referred  to  the  land 
retirement  feature  contained  in  that  bill. 
I  find  now,  en  further  study  and  anal- 
ysis— and  I  say  this  with  great  defer- 
ence to  those  who  worked  on  this  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
DER],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland  1,  and  others — that  on  the 
feature  of  land  retirement,  the  bill  as 
now  presented  is  more  pronounced  and 
goes  even  further  than  did  the  Senate 
bill  as  presented  to  the  Senate  originally. 
That  is  my  understanding  and  analysis 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  area  of  the  Cot- 
ton Belt  where  my  State  is  located,  and 
particularly  the  area  of  that  State  where 
I  live,  these  land  retirement  provisions 
have  been  devastating  to  the  economy 
of  the  community,  the  county,  and  the 
entire  surrounding  area. 

In  early  1961.  the  Senate  passed  the 
Small  Grain  Act.  and  I  voted  for  that 
measure.  We  understood  at  that  time 
it  was  a  temporary  measure,  to  meet  a 
temporary  situation.  But  it  is  still  on 
the  books,  and  still  retiring  acreage  from 
grain  production.  Further,  since  1950, 
Mississippi  has  lost,  in  round  figures, 
one-third  of  its  cotton  acreage.  In  1950 — 
that  was  before  the  Korean  war  started, 
when  the  acreage  had  theretofore  been 
determined — we  had  in  round  numbers 
2.225,000  acres  in  cotton  production  in 
Mississippi.  For  1964.  we  had  in  round 
numbers,  1.545,000  acres,  a  difference 
virtually  one-third,  a  reduction  of  750.- 
000  acres  has  occurred  in  the  last  14 
years. 

When  we  apply,  on  top  of  that  picture, 
the  reductions  which  are  possible  under 
the  pending  bill,  we  are  faced  with  a 
situation  where  the  producer,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  is  almost  compelled  to  sur- 
render 35  percent  of  his  acreage,  or  plant 
only  65  percent  thereof  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  high  price  supports. 

There  are  further  provisions  which 
provide  for  the  possible  retirement  of 
acreage.  For  the  first  year,  the  farmer 
can  apply  for  a  10  percent  additional 
reduction,  and  then,  if  he  wishes,  an  ad- 
ditional 15  percent  for  the  second  and 
succeeding  years,  for  a  total  of  25  per- 
cent added  reduction;  and  we  will  have 
a  further  possibility  of  voluntary  reduc- 
tions in  acreage  in  county  where  cotton 
is  not  a  major  part  of  the  economy.  But 
even  if  we  have  only  the  35  percent  re- 
duction, which  I  take  to  be  a  certainty. 
we  will  have — on  top  of  the  general  re- 
duction which  has  occurred  over  the  last 
14  years — and  the  impact  of  such  a  ma- 
jor added  reduction  on  the  entire  econ- 
omy of  the  communities  in  my  area  will 
be  terrific. 

Were  we  to  take  out  of  production  a 
third  of  the  factories  which  exist  in  any 
industrial  area,  we  would  have  a  fair 
comparison  of  the  impact  which  will  be 
caused  by  taking  away  one-third  of  the 
acreage  in  production.  Those  who  man- 
ufacture and  sell  fertilizer  will  have  their 
business  reduced  that  much;  those  who 
manufacture  and  sell  farm  machinery 
will  be  reduced  that  much.  The  business 
of  the  country  crossroads  store  will  be 


greatly  and  adversely  affected.  Those 
who  sell  fuel,  those  who  sell  all  the  prod- 
ucts that  go  into  making  a  cotton  crop, 
the  suppliers  of  bagging,  ties  for  the  bal- 
ers, the  gins,  and  all  the  items  which  go 
into  making  up  the  economy  of  a  cotton 
producing  area  will  be  cruelly  affected. 
For  some  it  will  mean  going  out  of  busi- 
ness. For  the  community  it  can  bring 
stacnation.  The  laborers,  the  ten- 
ants, the  renters,  all  those  who  live 
on  the  land  where  they  have  al- 
ways lived  and  made  their  living 
will  be  left  without  a  job  and 
without  land.  They  will  be  forced  to 
leave.  They  are  the  ones  who  serve  the 
economy,  who  are  the  consumers,  the 
purchasers  at  the  store.  They  buy  in  the 
towns;  they  are  a  part  of  the  going  con- 
cern of  the  community.  They  are  left 
without  anything  to  do.  They  leave. 
They  go  to  the  towns;  if  they  do  not 
find  jobs,  which  is  usually  the  case,  they 
get  on  the  welfare  lists,  or  drift  further 
across  the  country. 

In  a  few  years  we  shall  probably  have 
a  relaxation  of  acreage  controls,  after  we 
have  reduced  the  surplus.  We  shall  then 
have  to  turn  back  and  put  more  cotton 
acreage  into  production.  However,  the 
same  acreage  will  not  be  returned  to  pro- 
duction. The  workers  will  be  gone.  The 
economy  will  have  been  destroyed.  Land 
will  not  have  been  cared  for  in  many 
instances.  The  older  citizens  will  have 
passed  on  and  the  young  ones  will  have 
moved  away.  The  land  will  therefore 
not  be  returned  to  production.  Never- 
theless, it  will  show  up  in  the  overall 
acreage  of  the  Nation,  but  as  in  the  past, 
it  will  show  up  in  the  cotton  States  to 
the  west. 

Those  are  the  conditions  which  will 
really  take  the  heart  and  life  out  of  the 
agricultural  economy  in  many  areas  of 
the  South.  Congress  enacts  bills  day 
after  day,  from  the  antipoverty  program 
on  to  gifts  and  grants  and  financing  of 
programs  that  cost  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars. We  have  been  providing  something 
for  eveiTone.  This  bill  however,  literally 
cuts  the  lif  eblood  out  of  large  areas  of  the 
agricultural  communities  where  countless 
thousands  of  citizens  are  working  and 
making  an  honest  living  on  the  land  and 
earning  enough  to  provide  them  a  good 
standard  of  living. 

To  that  extent  this  bill  is  a  reversal  of 
the  many  remedial  acts  which  Congress 
has  been  enacting,  at  this  session. 

I  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  those  who 
represent  us  on  committees  to  put  to- 
gether a  bill  and  adjust  the  differences 
as  well  as  they  can  be  adjusted,  and  take 
care  of  the  multitude  of  situations  with 
which  they  are  confronted. 

I  appreciate  particularly  the  skill, 
dedication,  and  devotion  of  Senators 
some  of  whose  names  I  have  already 
mentioned,  including  with  emphasis  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
who  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Senators 
on  hand.  I  should  like  especially  to  in- 
clude the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Yoxtng],  who  is  always  a  highly 
valuable  member  on  committees.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  hard  work  that 
these  men  do.  There  is  no  more  im- 
portant work  anywhere  in  the  Senate. 
They  have  done  it  year  after  year.    Yet, 
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the  pending  conference  report,  I  believe, 
will  adversely  affect  great  areas  of  my 
State  and  of  many  other  States  in  the 
Cotton  Belt.  Then  it  will  be  too  late  to 
repair  the  damage. 

Therefore,  with  the  greatest  deference, 
I  cannot  support  the  bill.  I  hope  that 
somewhere  along  the  line  a  better  bill 
can  be  worked  out  here,  one  which  I  can 
actively  and  vigorously  support. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor, 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
not support  the  conference  report  on  this 
bill.  I  beheve  that  it  should  be  turned 
down  with  instructions  to  the  conferees 
to  go  back  to  the  House  conferees  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  alternate  feed 
grains  program  to  the  bill. 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  I  shall  sup- 
port the  agriculture  appropriations  bill, 
as  I  have  consistently  done  every  year, 
because  without  the  money  to  carry  out 
a  farm  program,  we  would  have  no  farm 
program.  I  fully  recognize  that  without 
a  farm  program  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy of  this  Nation  would  be  in  even 
worse  straits  than  it  is  now.  As  I  pointed 
out  in  my  supplemental  views  in  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee's  report, 
studies  by  research  economists  at  Iowa 
State  University,  Cornell  University, 
Penn  State  University,  and  others  make 
it  clear  that  without  Government  farm 
programs,  net  annual  farm  income  would 
seriously  decline.  One  may  question  the 
amount  of  the  decline  which  the  econo- 
mists estimate  would  occur,  but  all  are 
generally  agreed  that  the  situation  would 
be  deeply  serious. 

As  I  EKJinted  out  in  my  supplemental 
views,  the  present  feed  grains  program 
is  not  getting  the  job  done.  Since  1961. 
production  of  feed  grains  instead  of 
going  down  has  gone  up — a  total  of  al- 
most 17  million  tons.  Our  Iowa  farm- 
ers have  no  apologies  to  make  to  anyone 
over  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
signed  up  under  the  feed  grains  pro- 
gram. Nationally,  fewer  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  have  done  so,  but  in 
Iowa  over  65  percent  have  complied. 
But  due  to  the  defects  in  the  feed  grains 
program,  only  25  percent  of  feed  grains 
acreage  in  Iowa  has  been  retired  from 
production  and  only  about  15  percent  of 
feed  grains  production  has  been  elim- 
inated. 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  for  the 
failure  of  the  feed  grains  program  to 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  production: 
First.  The  program  makes  it  advanta- 
geous for  a  farmer  to  retire  only  20  per- 
cent of  his  feed  grains  acreage — the  min- 
imum amount;  instead,  he  should  be 
given  an  incentive  to  retire  more  of  his 
acreage,  which  would  tend  to  avoid  the 
retirement  of  the  poorest  acreage,  as  is 
now  being  encouraged. 

Second.  The  program  is  on  an  annual 
*basis.  so  that  different  acreage  can  be 
retired  from  one  year  to  the  next,  bring- 
ing into  production  acreage  which  has 
lain  fallow  the  previous  year  and  is  thus 
capable  of  better  production  with  less 
fertilization. 

My  alternative  feed  grains  program, 
which  the  Senate  committee  approved 
and  which  the  Senate  also  approved, 
would  have  avoided  these  defects.  We 
received  assurance  from  representatives 


of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
there  was  no  objection  to  having  the  al- 
ternative program  included  in  the  bill. 
While  these  representatives  indicated 
that  they  planned  to  use  the  present 
feed  grains  program  for  1966,  they  gave 
assurance  that  they  would  give  consid- 
eration to  the  alternative  program  for 
later  years.  Also,  since  this  is  a  bill 
calling  for  a  4-year  program  and  since 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  forecast  de- 
velopments, it  was  felt  that  the  alterna- 
tive program  gave  the  Department  an- 
other tool  to  use  in  a  flexible  response 
to  developments. 

In  the  face  of  this,  the  action  of  the 
conference  committee  in  deleting  the  al- 
ternative program  is  inexcusable.  The 
fact  that  the  report  simply  states  the 
alternative  program  was  deleted,  dem- 
onstrates the  lack  of  reason  for  such 
action.  Instead,  the  conferees  have  de- 
cided to  persist  with  a  program  for  4 
years  which  is  not  going  to  reduce  pro- 
duction except  at  an  excessive  cost  to 
the  taxpayers.  And  the  failure  to  bring 
about  a  balance  between  production  and 
consumption  is  going  to  continue  the 
problem  of  farmers  receiving  a  fair  price 
for  their  production.  With  parity  below 
80  for  the  past  3  years,  with  costs  of 
farm  production  steadily  increasing,  the 
cost-price  squeeze  on  our  Nation's  farm- 
ers has  worsened;  and  there  is  every  in- 
dication that  it  will  continue — forcing 
more  farmers  off  the  farm.  Administra- 
tion spokesmen  generally  claim  that 
there  is  no  intention  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  farmers  to  1  million,  but  the 
actions  of  their  leaders  in  Congress  belie 
their  words. 

The  approach  adopted  by  the  modified 
feed  grains  program  is  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  the  power  to  lower 
the  loan  support  price  for  feed  grains — 
and  to  increase  the  production  payments 
to  offset  this  action — for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  more  farmers  to  volunteer  to 
come  into  the  program.  I  know  that  the 
bill  recites  this  lowering  of  the  loan  price 
shall  be  done  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  not 
disrupt  livestock  prices,  but  it  will,  none- 
theless, leave  in  the  hands  of  one  man. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  non- 
elected  public  official,  the  power  to  de- 
termine what  does  and  what  does  not 
constitute  a  disruption  of  livestock 
prices.  Furthermore,  the  approach  of 
compulsion  vitiates  the  alleged  volun- 
tariness of  the  program.  It  fails  to  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  many  fanners  who 
will  not  come  into  the  program  regard- 
less of  this  action  by  the  Secretary. 
There  are  some  who  simply  cannot  cut 
back  their  feed  grains  acreage  and  make 
a  decent  living  for  themselves  and  their 
families;  there  are  others  who  have  an 
imfairly  low  feed  grains  base  acreage 
compared  to  their  neighbors;  and  there 
are  still  others  who  prefer  to  feed  their 
production  and  take  their  chances  with 
the  livestock  market. 

Iowa  is  one  of  the  greatest  feed  grains 
producing  States  in  the  Union.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  farmers  I  represent 
should  have  the  income  of  themselves 
and  their  families  placed  imder  the  dis- 
cretionary power  of  one  man,  not  elected 
to  oflfice,  no  matter  how  friendly  to  farm- 
ers he  may  profess  to  be. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  confer- 
ence report  was  agreed  to  be  reconsid- 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  and  Mr.  TAL- 
MADGE moved  that  the  motion  to  re- 
consider be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
a  faithful  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
is  devoted  notj^only  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  his  own  State,  but  also  to 
the  well-being  of  farm  families  through- 
out the  Nation.  Dm-ing  the  time  when 
our  committee  met  day  after  day  in  ex- 
ecutive session  working  out  details  of  the 
bill  later  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  contributed  much  to 
our  discussions,  and  on  several  occasions 
helped  work  out  solutions  incorporated 
in  the  bill.  Later,  after  the  Senate 
passed  the  bill,  he  was  named  as  one 
of  the  Senate  conferees  to  work  out  the 
final  form  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965,  and  I  know  that  he  can- 
celed Several  engagements  in  Kentucky 
because  he  knew  that  his  first  duty  lay 
in  helping  us  complete  the  work  on  this 
important  measure.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  participated  in  the  work  of  the 
conference  during  those  9  days,  and  was 
one  of  those  signing  the  conference  re- 
port, which  has  brought  the  omnibus 
farm  bill  in  agreed  form  before  the 
House  and  Senate  today. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  could  not 
be  here  today,  but  he  has  asked  that  a 
brief  statement  concerning  several  pro- 
visions of  the  farm  bill,  and  a  more  com- 
prehensive statement  reviewing  the  gen- 
eral situation  with  respect  to  surplus 
production  and  farm  prices  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statements  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  are  as  follows: 

SALE  OF  ALLOTMENTS  THROUGH    LAND  TRANSFER 
PROHIBITED 

The  Pood  and  Agrlcult\ire  Act  of  1965  as 
reported  to  the  House  and  Senate  by  the  com- 
mittee of  conference,  contains  in  section  707 
essentially  the  Senate  provision  on  the  re- 
constltution  of  farms,  which  will  become  a 
new  section  379  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  As  the  Senate 
provision  is  the  one  which  I  ofifered  and 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  Conunlttee 
on  Agriculture  and  later  by  the  conference. 
I  think  it  appropriate  to  refer  to  its  pur- 
pose so  that  the  leglsjiftlve  history  will  be 
clear.  — ^ 

The  purpose  of  the  provision  is  to  prevent 
the  eflfective  sale  of  allotments  through  the 
transfer  of  land,  which  it  seemed  to  me  could 
have  been  accomplished  through  a  device 
contained  in  regulations  Issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  April  22.  1965, 
authorizing  a  new  and  different  criterion 
for  the  division  of  a  farm's  allotments  when 
part  of  the  farm  is  sold.  A  description  of 
this  situation  and  the  intent  of  my  amend- 
ment are  contained  in  my  individual  views 
on  pages  133  and  134  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee report. 
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I  considered  that  the  new  regulation  could 
have  led  to  the  consolidation  and  concentra- 
tion of  allotments,  particularly  hurley 
tobacco  allotments,  and  that  the  regulation 
provided  a  means  for  Indirectly  accomplish- 
ing the  sale  and  transfer  of  hurley  allot- 
ments— even  though  hurley  is  now  specifi- 
cally excepted  from  the  authority  to  lease  and 
transfer  tobacco  allotments.  The  effect  of 
my  amendment,  therefore,  is  to  strike  down 
the  April  22  change  in  regulations  and  to 
remove  the  possibility  that  It  or  some  sub- 
sequent ruling  would  be  used  as  a  device 
to  effect  the  sale  of  allotments,  but  to  pre- 
serve the  comprehensive  September  26.  1964. 
regulations  of  the  Department  governing 
the  reconstituion  of  famns. 

The  new  section  379  requires  that  when 
part  of  a  farm  is  sold,  the  allotments  for  the 
farm  shall  be  dlvldedr  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  cropland  on  the  parent  farm  and 
the  tract  sold — which  is  the  basic  method 
which  has  always  been  followed— specify- 
ing, however,  five  areas  of  exception  in  which 
the  Secretary  is  provided  discretion  to  regu- 
late the  method  to  be  used  in  determining 
the  division,  as  he  had  done  under  the  regu- 
lations Issued  on  September  26  of  last  year 
and  for  some  time  previously. 

EKirlng  the  Senate-House  conference,  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Indi- 
cated that  the  Department  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  new  section  379,  and  that  In  fact 
It  would  be  helpful  to  have  these  long-estab- 
lished criteria  expressed  in  the  statute,  but 
sought  a  further  exception  for  discretionary 
regulation  by  the  Secretary,  presented  as 
clause  (6).  It  seemed  to  me  that  under  the 
Department's  suggested  addition,  the  Secre- 
tary might  again  authorize  a  device  similar 
to  the  April  22  change,  which  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  to  strike  down.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Departments  suggestion,  mak- 
ing It  clear  that  the  additional  clause  (6) 
shall  not  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  hurley 
tobacco.  My  amendment  excepting  hurley 
allotments  from  clause  (6)  was  opposed  by 
the  Department,  but  adopted  by  the  con- 
ference. 

I  have  made  this  statement  so  that  the 
effect  of  section  707  will  be  understood,  and 
to  make  clear  that  when  the  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Act  of  1965  is  signed  Into  law 
the  April  22  regulations  of  the  Department 
win  have  become  Inapplicable  In  the  case 
of  burley  allotments. 

OTHER    PROVISIONS 

The  Senate  bill  contained  another  provi- 
sion I  offered,  supported  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  would  have  author- 
ized the  Secretary  to  Increase  by  up  to  5 
cents  per  pound  the  support  price  for  pro- 
ducers marketing  not  In  excess  of  1.000 
pounds  of  wool  annually.  I  thought  the 
provision  would  help  to  maintain  family 
farm  flocks  throughout  the  native  sheep 
States,  and  that  it  was  consistent  with  the 
small  farm  provisions  Included  in  the  cot- 
ton, feed  grains  and  other  programs.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  provision  was  not  maintained 
by  the  conference,  but  am  glad  a  4-year 
extension  of  the  National  Wool  Act,  which 
I  cosponsored.  was  provided  In  this  bill. 

In  the  Senate.  I  voted  to  add  to  the  bill 
the  provisions  of  S.  399  as  adopted  by  the 
Senate  In  1963.  known  as  the  Proxmire 
amendment,  authorizing  class  I  base  alloca- 
tions for  producers  selling  milk  within  Fed- 
eral marketing  orders,  I  considered  the  Sen- 
ate dairy  title  a  modest  proposal  which  could 
be  useful  In  certain  order  areas  toward  dis- 
couraging Increased  surplus  production,  and 
superior  to  title  I  of  the  House  bill  In  that 
it  provided  free  access  to  markets  both  for 
new  producers  within  the  order  and  for  old 
producers  outside  the  order, 

I  am  glad  the  conference  adopted  the  Sen- 
ate provision  on  feed  grains,  which  I  helped 
work    out    in    committee,    to   maintain    the 


voluntary  program  and  to  encourage  partici- 
pation and  control  Government  costs  by 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  reduce  the  loan 
level  for  corn  while  maintaining  the  sup- 
port level  through  direct  payments. 

The  conference  bill  In  effect  renews  the 
conservation  reserve  of  the  soil  bank,  per- 
mitting farmers  to  sign  up  for  5-  to  10-year 
cropland  retirement  contracts  during  each 
of  the  next  4  years,  I  have  urged  extension 
of  the  conservation  reserve  for  years,  and 
am  glad  that  it  will  now  be  extended. 
Technically,  the  House  title  adopted  by  the 
conference  with  Senate  amendments  repeals 
the  Soil  Bank  Act  of  1956.  which  the  admin- 
istration bill  implemented,  but  It  provides 
substantially  the  same  authority.  I  am 
glad  also  that  the  voluntary  wheat  program 
proposed  by  Senator  Mu-ton  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  which  I  cosponsored,  had  been 
essentially  malnUlned,  for  it  will  provide 
some  increase  In  the  income  of  wheat  pro- 
ducers without  Increasing  the  cost  of  cer- 
tificates purchased  by  processors. 

In  the  committee,  I  supported  the  cotton 
program  proposed  by  the  chairman.  Senator 
Ellender.  which  was  adopted  by  our  com- 
mittee, but  replaced  In  the  Senate  Itself  by 
the  Talmadge  amendment,  I  believe  the 
cotton  program  worked  out  In  conference 
has  Improved  In  several  respects  the  House 
proposal  and  It  evidently  represents  the  best 
that  can  be  done  at  this  time,  I  do  not 
think  anyone  yet  knows  how  this  new  pro- 
gram may  work  out,  and  It  rests  on  certain 
assumptions  which  may  not  be  realized.  I 
think  It  would  have  been  better  to  try  out 
the  new  proposal  for  a  limited  period  of  2 
years.  But  cotton  is  In  the  most  serious  diffi- 
culty of  any  commodity,  and  the  problem  of 
maintaining  the  Income  of  cottongrowers 
while  preserving  the  domestic  and  export 
markets  for  their  cotton  Is  acute.  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  program  will  work — and 
without  unreasonably  heavy  costs  to  the 
Government. 

I  have  agreed  to  the  conference  amend- 
ment and  signed  the  conference  report — as 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  conferees  must  do 
in  order  to  return  an  agreed  bill  to  the 
House  and  Senate  for  their  respective  ap- 
proval, I  have  been  glad  to  vote  for  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  for,  what- 
ever Its  shortcomings.  I  believe  this  4-year 
program  offers  farmers  a  more  stable,  as- 
sured approach  than  the  temporary  enact- 
ments of  recent  years. 


PROGRESS  UNDER  THE  FARM  PROGRAM 

The  omnibus  farm  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  for  final  approval  deals  with  major 
commodities — including  feed  grains,  wheat 
and  cotton — and  also  renews  the  longer  range 
cropland  retirement  authority  begun  under 
the  Conservation  Reserve  of  the  Soil  Bank. 
Further,  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of 
1965  is  a  4-year  program.  For  the  first 
time  in  many  years,  it  offers  farmers  a  more 
stable,  assured  approach  than  the  series  of 
temporary  programs  which,  since  1960.  have 
attempted  to  deal  with  specific  problems  as 
they  became  acute — with  constant  changes 
nearly  every  year. 

I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  unlike  the 
omnibus  farm  bill  proposed  In  1961.  this  bill 
grants  no  large  new  powers  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  nor  does  It  contain  unique 
and  radical  departures  from  past  programs; 
It  extends  authorities  for  the  voluntary  pro- 
grams worked  out  In  recent  years,  which  are 
designed  to  maintain  and  Improve  farm  In- 
come while  reducing  Government-held  stocks 
of  surplus  commodities. 

It  has  been  correctly  said.  In  the  Senate 
Committee  report,  that  the  bill  directly  or 
Indirectly  affects  commodities.  Including 
livestock,  that  account  for  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  all  farm  cash  receipt* — and  that 
"the  entire  economy  as  well  as  the  farm 
segment  will  benefit  from  such  action  and 


wou!d- suffer  from  lack  of  It."  I  think  It  ap- 
proprlate.  therefore,  to  review  brlefiy  at  this 
time  the  need  for  farm  programs,  and  some 
recent  trends. 

It  has  only  been  a  few  years  ago — for  I 
remember  the  sitxiation  shortly  after  I  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture 6  years  ago — when  the  "farm  prob- 
lem," usually  meaning  the  accumulation  in 
Government  bins  of  surplus  stocks  acquired 
in  the  effort  to  support  farm  prices,  was 
considered  nearly  hopeless.  The  farm  pro- 
grams were  easy  to  criticize;  but  when  it 
came  to  practical  solutions  nearly  everyone 
threw  up  his  hands.  Even  today,  there  Is 
not  much  interest.  But  the  situation  has 
changed  gradually,  and  progress  Is  being 
made. 

For  example,   on  June  30,    1961.  the  cost 
value   of   CCC   Inventories   was   $6,8   billion 
and,   after    a   revaluation    adjustment,   $5,6 
billion — including  over  1.243  million  bushels 
of  wheat,  1,261  million  bushels  of  corn,  392 
million    bushels    of    sorghum,    159    million 
pounds  of  butter,  and  307  million  pounds  of 
dried   milk,  and   nearly   2   million   bales  of 
upland  cotton.    Foxir  years  later,  as  of  May 
31,  1965,  COC  Inventories  have  been  reduced 
to  $4.2  billion — Including  701  million  bushels 
of  wheat.  589  million  bushels  of  corn,  603 
million    bushels    of    sorghum,    114    million 
pounds  of  butter  and  294  million  pounds  of 
dried  milk,  and  6,8  million  bales  of  cotton, 
I  remember  when  I  voted  for  a  change  In 
the  wheat  program,  I  said  that  I  would  do  so 
because   wheat  was   In  such  difficulty   that 
unless  something  were  done  It  could  bring 
down  all  the  farm  price  support  programs. 
Now  the  total  supplies  of  wheat  and  corn 
have  been  brought  to  manageable  levels,  and 
the  Senate  bill  prescribes  a  somewhat  higher 
level    of    price    support    for    wheat.     Almost 
alone  among  the  basic  commodities,  cotton 
has  gotten  Into  serious  difficulty,  and  It  is 
our  hope  that  the  program  contained  In  this 
bin  will  reverse  that  trend.     Supplies  of  to- 
bacco have  Increased,  but  since  enactment 
of   the    acreage-poundage   authority   earlier 
this  year,  already  being  tried  In  the  Flue- 
cured  areas,  reports  Indicate  that  for  the  first 
time    in   several   years   production   of   Flue- 
cured  tobacco  will  be  less  than  use. 

These  changes  have  not  been  brought 
about  without  cost.  For  example,  the  acre- 
age reserve  of  the  soil  bank  program  of  the 
late  1950's  was  an  attempt  to  divert  allot- 
ment acreage  into  conservation  uses,  and  its 
authorization  of  $750  mlUlon  annually  was 
attacked  at  the  time  as  very  large.  But  that 
la  about  the  amount  estimated  for  the  volun- 
tary feed  grain  program  alone  In  Its  first 
year  In  1961.  and  the  cost  last  year  exceeded 
$1.4  bnUon.  But  more  than  3  mlUlon  farm- 
ers have  feed  grain  allotments,  and  the  feed 
grain  crop  Is  worth  $6,7  binion.  so  that  the 
cost  per  farm  Is  reasonable,  and  the  cost  per 
harvested  acre  of  $15  Is  far  less  than  for  the 
other  commodities.  The  feed  grains  program 
has  also  helped  bring  stability  to  the  Na- 
tion's largest  agricultural  enterprise— the 
production  of  livestock  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts— and  we  are  very  glad  that  today  beef 
cattle  prices  are  around  $27  and  hogs  are 
selling  at  $23.  a  large  Improvement  over  the 
situation  a  year  or  two  ago, 

I  think  we  have  learned  several  things  from 
the  better  results  secured  by  the  farm  pro- 
grams In  recent  years.  First,  to  have  a 
chance  of  success  In  this  vast  field,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  able  to  make  a  commitment 
large  enough  to  deal  with  a  large  problem; 
otherwise,  the  benefits  sought  will  be  dis- 
sipated and  the  funds  appropriated  will  be 
used  up  and  disappear  before  reaching  the 
critical  point  of  reversing  the  trend  toward 
a  growing  surplus  and  declining  farm  prices. 
Second,  we  have  learned  that  voluntary 
programs  for  feed  grains  and  wheat  can  work. 
They  have  done  so  through  price  support 
loans  at  a  lower  level,  amounting  to  the 
world   price   or   feed   value,  combined  with 
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direct  payments  to  cooperators  who  agree  to 
reduce  their  production.  The  prlncipml  re- 
sult has  been  to  transfer  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
grams from  storage  of  surplus  stocks  to  direct 
support  of  farm  income. 

It  is   true   that   the   National   Wool   Act, 
which  the  bill  before  the  Senate  extends,  was 
enacted  dvu-ing  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, and   provides   for   direct   payments   to 
producers    representing    the    difference    be- 
tween the  market  price  and  the  support  price 
of  wool;  but  it  was  often  pointed  out  that 
wool  and  sugar  are  deficit  commodities.    Now 
we  have  direct  payments  in  the  feed  grain 
program,  initiated  by  a  Republican  amend- 
ment in  the  House;  direct  payments  in  the 
wheat  program,  through  certificates  accom- 
panying wheat  used  in  this  country  for  food; 
and  direct  payments  in  the  new  cotton  pro- 
gram in  this  bill,  representing  the  difference 
between  the  world  and  the  domestic  support 
price.    However  one  feels  about  the  theory 
of  so-called  "compensatory  payments,"  these 
direct  payments  are  proving  to  be  a  means 
for  allowing  market  prices  to  reach  a  com- 
petitive level  while  maintaining  a  fair  return 
10  farmers  for  their  domestic  production  and 
at  the  same  time  avoiding  the  tremendotis 
build-up  in  Government  stocks  of  previous 
years — surplus  stocks  which  became  nearly 
impossible  to  dispose  of,  and  for  which  stor- 
age charges  are  almost  sheer  economic  waste. 
Third,  we  are  learning  to  relate  the  com- 
modity programs  to  each  other  in  a  more 
practical  way.    I  think  of  the  provisions  per- 
mitting the  substitution  of  wheat  for  feed 
grains  and  feed  grains  for  wheat,  which  can 
help  many  farmers  maintain  a  practical  ro- 
tation plan,  made  possible  by  the  combina- 
tion of  direct  payments  with  support  loans  at 
market  value.     Amendments  to  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  program  extended  by  this  bill 
would  encourage  longer  range  cropland  re- 
tirement which  can  be  coordinated  with  the 
farmers  participation  In  the  commodity  pro- 
grams.   A  refinement  in  the  feed  grains  au- 
thority permits  the  Secretary  to  present  a 
program  which  a  farmer  can  better  adapt  to 
his  rotation  plan  and  size  of  fields  without 
the  artificial  divisions  formerly  required. 

Fourth,  I  think  It  has  been  learned  again, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  remembered,  that  arbi- 
trary Increases  In  acreage  and  Increases  in 
price-support  levels,  perhaps  in  response  to 
political  pressures  or  campaign  promises,  lead 
quickly  to  grief.  It  takes  years  to  correct  a 
program  once  It  has  been  permitted  to  get 
out  of  hand.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  the 
question  of  how  much  it  Is  worth  to  the 
country,  and  to  consumers,  to  preserve  an 
abundant  supply  of  food  and  to  maintain 
farm  families  In  a  decent  and  fair  relation- 
ship to  the  income  level  of  other  segments 
of  the  economy,  is  not  a  legitimate  area  of 
political  decision.  But  again,  the  method 
of  providing  support  for  farm  Income 
through  direct  pajTnents,  while  relying  to  a 
larger  extent  on  market  forces  to  utilize 
rather  than  to  store  production,  has  avoided 
the  awkward  consequences  of  past  attempts 
to  support  farm  Income  wholly  through  mar- 
ket prices  guaranteed  at  an  artificial  level 
by  nonrecourse  Government  loans  and  pur- 
chase agreements. 

So  I  think  It  can  be  said  In  general  that 
the  old  bogey  of  the  farm  problem,  surplus 
stocks.  Is  being  brought  under  control,  and 
that  with  continued  restraint  and  with  vigi- 
lance on  the  pprt  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, we  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
Government  stocks  will  be  worked  off,  allot- 
ments may  be  Increased  slightly,  and  farm- 
ers will  be  producing  for  the  marketplace. 

But  surpluses  are  not  the  only  problem. 
They  have  resulted  from  attempts — by  farm- 
ers themselves  through  Increasing  produc- 
tion, and  by  Government  support-price  pro- 
grams— to  maintain  and  increase  farm  in- 
come. 


For  years,  farmers  have  been  acutely  aware 
of  the  "cost-price  squeeze."  For  example, 
farm  production  expenses  In  1961  were  $27,- 
013  million,  up  $5  billion  from  the  1951  level 
of  $22,165  million,  and  continued  to  increase 
steadily  by  more  than  $2  billion  to  $29,368 
million  last  year.  Cash  receipts  from  farm 
marketings  increased  only  $2  billion  during 
the  decade  from  $32,958  million  in  1951  to 
$34,923  million  in  1961,  and  again  increased 
less  than  production  expenses,  to  $36,748  mil- 
lion last  year.  As  a  result,  realized  net  in- 
come has  not  exceeded  the  1951  level  of 
$15,158  million  since  that  time,  and  since 
1961  has  increased  only  slightly  from  $12,573 
to  $12,644  million. 

In  general,  I  think  it  can  be  said  that 
farmers  have  been  working  hard  to  maintain 
their  income  by  improving  their  methods 
and  increasing  yields,  but  that  unit  prices 
received  by  farmers  have  not  increased  as 
have  the  prices  of  other  goods,  so  that  their 
increased  productivity  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  Increase  in  farmers'  costs.  What  im- 
provement has  occvured  in  total  net  income 
in  recent  years  has  been  almost  wholly  the 
result  of  the  increase  in  Government  pay- 
ments— and  without  these  programs,  the  sit- 
uation of  farmers  would  be  desperate. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  talk  about  totals. 
Realized  gross  income  per  farm  has  increased 
from  $10,387  in  1961  to  $12,100  last  year, 
Including  Government  payments.  But  net 
income  per  farm  has  increased  only  $341, 
from  $3,299  to  $3,640.  This  has  been  true 
at  a  time  when  the  exodus  from  rural  areas 
had  been  taking  place  at  an  increasing  rate, 
with  fewer  farmers  operating  proportion- 
ately larger  farms  each  year.  For  example, 
in  1950  there  were  134,586  commercial  farms 
in  Kentucky  averaging  113  acres,  but  in  1960 
there  were  86.656  commercial  farms  aver- 
aging 142  acres.  The  College  of  Agriculture 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky  estimates  that 
in  the  decade  1960-70  only  half  these 
farms  will  survive  and  they  will  be  nearly 
doubled  in  size;  a  similar  development  is 
projected  before  the  year  2000,  Therefore, 
with  fewer  farmers  maintaining  larger,  more 
efficient  operations,  it  is  small  comfort  to 
show  that  net  Income  per  farm  is  improving 
slightly. 

As  the  Senate  committee  report  points  out, 
farmers  receive  about  $1.05  per  hour  for  their 
work  at  a  time  when  the  minimum  wage  Is 
$1.25  and  Industrial  workers  average  $2.60 
hourly. 

Here  Is  an  Industry  which  employs  more 
workers  than  the  steel  and  automobile, 
transportation  and  public  utilities  Industries 
combined.  The  farmer  spends  from  $28  to 
$29  billion  a  year  for  goods  and  services  to 
produce  crops  and  livestock,  and  another  $15 
billion  annually  for  the  same  things  that  city 
people  buy.  Each  year  the  farmers'  purchases 
include  $3.1  billion  in  new  farm  tractors, 
machinery  and  equipment,  $3,3  billion  for 
fuel  and  maintenance;  $1,6  billion  for  fer- 
tilizer and  lime;  enough  rubber  to  put  tires 
on  6  million  automobiles,  and  $3  billion 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity. 

Three  out  of  every  10  Jobs  In  private  em- 
plo3nnent  are  related  to  agriculture.  One 
hour  of  farm  labor  now  produces  five  times 
as  much  food  as  it  did  in  1919-21.  and  pro- 
ductivity of  the  American  farmworker  has 
Increased  by  more  than  5  percent  a  year — 
double  the  rate  in  nonagricultural  Industry. 
The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest  ex- 
porter of  agricultural  products,  and  83  mil- 
lion of  our  300  million  acres  are  producing 
for  export. 

Yet  the  farmer's  share  of  the  market  food 
basket  has  declined  steadily  to  37  cents  of 
each  dollar  spent  for  food.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  repeatedly  that  our  citizens  are 
able  to  provide  their  food  for  18  Vi  percent 
of  their  disposable  income — the  lowest  figure 
in  the  world.  In  these  circumstances,  a 
sound,  permanent  program  of  Government 


support  for  the  farmer  Is  necessary,  is  Justi- 
fied, and  Is  fair. 

While  we  want  our  programs  to  work  with- 
out waste,  and  they  deal  with  difficult  prob- 
lems, I  do  not  think  we  are  paying  too  high  a 
price  to  maintain  the  system  of  family  farms 
which  produce  abundant  food  of  a  better 
quality  than  we  have  ever  known,  for  our  own 
citizens  and  for  many  of  the  hungry  people 
of  the  world.  In  other  fields  it  may  not  be 
difficult  to  raise  market  prices  by  creating 
a  shortage  or  keeping  supply  under  demand. 
But  to  create  a  food  shortage  would  be  a  sin, 
and  we  can  be  glad  that  most  of  the  people 
in  this  country  are  more  concerned  about 
going  on  a  diet  than  with  securing  enough 
food  to  eat. 

Several  years  ago  I  Joined  with  Congress- 
man Brooks  Hays,  and  later  with  Senator 
Flanders,  in  introducing  what  I  believe  were 
the  first  bills  calling  for  the  establishment  of 
a  second  Country  Life  Commission,  similar 
to  the  first  Country  Life  Commission  estab- 
lished by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in 
1908  from  which  flowed  the  county  agent 
system,  rural  free  delivery,  farm-to-market 
roads,  and  other  advances.  I  think  It  is  cor- 
rect that  the  problems  of  surplus  production 
have  been  so  overwhelming,  and  It  Is  so  nat- 
ural to  become  preoccupied  with  the  decline 
In  parity  prices,  that  few  have  looked  ahead 
to  consider  what  the  future  holds  for  farm 
families  and  rural  America.  Legislation  has 
proceeded  almost  piecemeal,  dealing  year  by 
year  with  the  most  immediate  commodity 
problems,  and  little  thought  has  been  given 
to  a  national  policy  looking  ahead  over  a 
span  of  a  generation  and  further  toward  a 
policy  which  would  recognize  the  proper 
place  of  agriculture  in  a  developing  economjr. 
the  value  to  the  Nation  of  the  family  farm 
and  rural  life,  and  the  organization  of  small 
towns  and  rural  communities  Into  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  fabric  of  the  Nation. 

The  commodity  programs  with  which  this 
bill  deals,  and  the  price  support  operations  of 
the  Department  of  Agricultxire.  give  effective 
support  largely  to  what  is  called  the  com- 
mercial farm — which  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce significantly  for  the  market.  It  is  true 
that  many  small  farmers  In  Kentucky  are 
stistained  by  their  tobacco  allotments,  and 
the  Agricultural  conservation  program  and 
some  of  the  farm  credit  programs  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  reach  small 
farmers.  But  on  the  whole,  most  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  over 
many  years  have  chiefly  helped  the  produc- 
tive commercial  farms.  To  a  large  extent 
this  Is  true  even  of  services  provided  by  the 
coimty  agent  and  the  soil  conservationists, 
of  the  educational  efforts  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  and  the  research  efforts  of  the  ex- 
periment stations — all  of  which  have  been 
largely  oriented  to  the  problems  and  needs 
of  progressive  farmers  and  productive  oper- 
ations. 

I  know  that  Secretary  Freeman  has  estab- 
lished a  Rural  Community  Development 
Service,  following  the  work  In  pilot  coun- 
ties begun  by  Under  Secretary  True  D, 
Morse.  For  example,  the  extension  of  the 
antipKiverty  program  authorizes  transfer  of 
funds  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  I  hope 
this  authority  wUl  be  used.  But  I  think  it 
can  be  said  that  as  the  problems  of  surplus 
production  are  brought  under  control,  the 
next  great  area  of  concern  ought  to  be  with 
the  rtiral  areas  which  have  been  left  behind 
and  the  problems  of  rural  poverty,  which, 
while  dispersed  and  less  concentrated  than 
those  of  urban  slioms,  are  no  less  human,  no 
less  difficult,  and  no  less  demanding  of  the 
Nation's  attention. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  begim  to  appre- 
ciate the  need  for  planning  transportation 
systems  in  conjunction  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  urban  areas,  including  provi- 
sion of  "open  spaces"  around  cities,  toward 
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the  day.  for  example,  when  the  eastern  sea- 
board will  become  an  urban  continuum.  It 
Is  too  soon  to  think  about  what  super  high- 
ways do  when  they  cut  hundreds  of  farms 
In  two.  what  becomes  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  our  most  productive  land  when  reservoirs 
are  constructed,  and  how  to  maintain  as 
clusters  of  economic  vitality  and  social  value 
small  towns  and  rural  trading  centers,  which 
without  thought  to  the  total  development  of 
the  Nation  will  be  bypassed  and  left  to  stag- 
nate In  the  backwaters  of  change. 

I  hope  that  soon  we  will  recognize  that  our 
material  and  human  agricultural  resources 
are  not  limitless,  and  that  we  cannot  settle 
for  talent  which  only  "stays  down  on  t^e 
fama"  because  others  prefer  to  leave. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  my  own  State  of 
.Kentucky,  which  Is  an  agricultural  State, 
Is  maintaining  and  improving  its  place  In  the 
Nation's  agriculture.  Since  1950,  Kentucky 
has  moved  up  from  19th  to  14th  among  the 
rank  of  States  in  cash  receipts  from  farm 
production,  which  reached  $744  million  last 
year — $100  million  more  than  the  year  be- 
fore and  an  all-time  high.  Production  of 
crops  amounted  to  $429  million,  of  which 
$349  million  wa.s  received  by  farmers  for 
their  hurley  and  dark  leaf  tobacco.  The 
State  has  advanced  from  20th  to  14th  in  dairy 
production,  and  ranks  third  In  the  produc- 
tion of  cheese. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  progress  In  diversify- 
ing Kentucky's  agricultural  enterprise  has 
been  in  the  production  of  quality  feeder 
calves  and  quality  feeder  pigs,  with  dozens 
of  feeder  calf  sales  now  being  held  all  over 
the  State,  supplying  beef  and  pork-produc- 
ing operations  acro.-ss  the  Corn  Belt.  The 
State  has  also  made  wonderful  progress  In 
recent  years  in  pasture  renovation  and  im- 
provement. 

Cash  receipts  from  Kentucky  livestock 
amounted  to  $324  million  last  year.  $134 
million  from  cattle  and  calves.  $94  million 
from  dairy  production.  $60  million  from  hogs. 
But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  income  from 
Sheep  and  lambs  has  declined  to  nearly  $3 
million.  Poultry  and  eggs  brought  Kentucky 
farmers  $r?0  mililon  last  year,  and  while  not 
so  large,  the  State  has  a  growing  and  pro- 
gressive turkey  enterprise.  Our  dairy  co- 
operatives are  among  the  most  progressive 
in  the  Nation,  and  the  Federal  Milk  Market- 
ing Orders  In  the  State  have  greatly  expanded 
the  areas  they  serve. 

The  State  has  set  Itself  a  goal  of  becoming 
a  "bllllon-dollar  farm  State."  and  this  in- 
come level  for  her  farm  families  may  well  be 
achieved  by  1970. 

I  have  voted  for  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965  because  it  extends,  with  im- 
provements and  for  a  4-year  period,  the  pro- 
grams of  recent  years  which  have  brought 
farmers  and  all  of  us  signs  of  hope  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years.  I  hope  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  will  be  continued. 
And  I  point  out  now,  as  these  programs  begin 
to  bring  the  surplus  problems  under  con- 
trol, that  it  is  time  to  think  about  a  p>erma- 
nent  and  constructive  long-ranee  policy,  not 
only  for  the  Nation's  productive  agriculture, 
not  only  to  deal  with  the  entirely  separate 
problem  of  rural  poverty,  but  also  toward 
bringing  rural  communities  and  areas  Into 
the  full  enjoyment  of  our  national  life  and 
progress. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous'consent  that  a  statement 
prepared  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern].  a  loyal  and 
effective  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  who  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  all  farm  peo- 
ple, be  printed  in  the  Record  as  his  ex- 
pression of  the  conference  report  on  this 
subject  which  was  adopted  today  by  the 
Senate. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thd  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  is  as 
follows : 

A  Step  Toward  Justice  for  American 
Farmers 

The  action  the  Senate  has  Just  taken  on 
the  conference  committee  report  on  the  farm 
bill  completes  congressional  approval  of  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  strongest  farm  Ifglslatlon 
passed  by  Congress  In  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
I  congratulate  Chairman  Ellender  and  the 
splendid  staff  members  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
cultural Committee  as  well  as  the  other  con- 
ferees for  their  tireless  effective  work  on  this 
bill. 

I  am  pleased  with  It  especially  because  it 
contains  proposals  which  I  have  made  to 
strengthen  wheat  producers'  income  and  to 
Insure  the  continuity  of  humane  food  pro- 
grams here  and  abroad,  as  well  as  an  exten- 
sion for  4  years,  with  improvements,  of  other 
commodity  programs. 

The  amendment  which  I  sponsored  to  au- 
thorize purchase  of  dairy  products  in  the 
market  to  maintain  school  lunch  and  nutri- 
tion programs,  both  here  and  abroad,  when 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  no  sur- 
plus stocks,  has  been  enacted.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant Improvement  In  these  valuable  pro- 
grams. It  is  evpn  more  significant  as  a  policy 
decision  It  is  a  decision  to  use  our  ability 
to  produce  dairy  products  to  meet  human 
need  rather  than  making  such  programs  de- 
pend on  the  existence  of  surplus  Government 
stocks.  It  is  a  decision  I  hope  will  be 
extended  to  other  commodities  next  year  In 
the  adoption  of  a  world  food  and  nutrition 
policy. 

On  January  19.  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  Senators  Met- 
CALF.  BrRDiCK,  McCartht.  Mondale.  McGee. 
Moss.  Yarborough.  and  Neubercer  Joined  me 
in  a  bill  (S.  598)  to  assure  wheat  producers 
100  percent  of  parity  support  for  the  wheat 
they  produce  for  domestic  food  use  through 
the  voluntary  wheat  certificate  program  I 
had  sponsored  in  1963  and  which  Congress 
adopted  In  1964. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  v.^riations 
on  the  original  concept  of  that  bill  during 
the  course  of  consideration,  but  the  farm 
bin  Just  enacted  gives  wheat  producers  the 
very  retiorn  we  proposed  In  January — 100  per- 
cent of  parity  on  domestic  food  wheat  which, 
combined  with  the  $1.25  basic  loan  on  all 
wheat  produced  by  farmers  in  compliance 
with  the  wheat  acreage  allotment,  gives  them 
an  average  return  of  $1.84 '2  per  bushel  on 
total  production. 

The  Congress  has  again  recognized  parity — 
100  percent  of  parity — as  a  proper  goal  of 
farm  price  support.  This  Is  especially  pleas- 
ing to  me  for  I  have  always  deplored  lack 
of  consideration — even  abuse  and  criticism — 
of  the  farm  people  who  have  built  and  now 
maintain  the  foundations  of  America's  great- 
ness. They  have  acquired  the  ability  not 
only  to  feed  our  people  but  to  produce  be- 
yond our  own  necessities.  As  a  result,  agri- 
cultural production  provides  capital,  strength 
In  war.  and  the  materials  and  tools  with 
which  peace  can  be  built  if  we  determine 
to  use  it   for  that  ptrrpose. 

My  appreciation  for  support  given  the 
farm  bill  this  year — which  passed  the  House 
with  a  good  majority  and  the  Senate  over- 
whelming— is  very  great.  I  am  especially 
grateful  to  the  Congressmen  from  city  dis- 
tricts and  those  Senators  from  the  more 
urban  States  who  demonstrated  their  under- 
standing of  the  value  of  a  strong  agricul- 
tural economy  by  supporting  the  bill  in  spite 
of  efforts  to  arouse  consumer  opposition  to 
It.  I  am  grateful  to  the  consumer  groups 
who  supported  the  bill  knowing  that  they 
will  gain  more  In  the  long  run  from  a  strong 
and  prosperous  agricultural  community  than 
from  temporary  farm  price  reductions  which 


wotUd  be  followed  by  concentration  of  pro- 
duction, and  then  scarcity  and  managed  food 
prices  In  the  years  ahead. 

The  greatest  test  of  my  patience  Is  crit- 
icism of  American  agriculture  and  the  Amer- 
ican farmer. 

First  generation  farmers  in  the  United 
States  of  America  were  the  brave  and  hardy 
men  and  women  who  settled  this  land,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  them  went  to  tlie 
frontier  as  a  result  of  a  determination  to  be 
free,  and  not  to  submit  to  either  economic, 
political,  or  religious  restrictions  on  their 
freedom.  Farmers  in  America  have  always 
been  a  bulwark  of  strength  behind  our  Amer- 
ican Ideals. 

Why  are  they  criticized? 

Is  It  for  laziness  because  they  do  not  get 
up  until  4  or  5  a.m.  to  milk,  get  the  chores 
done,  and  be  in  the  fields  at  an  early  hour? 

They  are  the  hardest  working  segment  of 
citizens  In  America  today. 

Is  It  because  they  are  uneducated  and 
Ignorant? 

We  like  to  talk  about  the  marvels  of  auto- 
mation, nuclear  energy,  and  space  technol- 
ogy. 

In  spite  of  their  existence.  In  1961  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  Science  Advisory  Commis- 
sion reported  to  him: 

"Nowhere  are  the  benefits  of  research  more 
dramatically  revealed  than  in  food  produc- 
tion. Fifty  years  ago  In  this  country  an 
agricultural  worker  produced  food  for  only 
3  or  4  others  In  contrast  to  his  capability 
to  feed  27  individuals  today." 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  a 
report  on  natural  resources,  also  character- 
ized our  agricultural  achievements  as  the 
outstanding  scientific  achievement  of  our 
times. 

This  means  that  several  million  American 
farmers  have  mastered  the  lessons  of  science. 
have  acquainted  themselves  with  new  tech- 
niques In  land  management,  in  agricultural 
chemistry.  In  biology  and  animal  husbandry. 
In  physics  and  a  dozen  other  sciences  and 
have  applied  this  knowledge  to  bring  aboii' 
a  productive  capacity  that  Is  the  marvel  of 
the  whole  world. 

No.  farmers  are  not  uneducated  and  ig- 
norant. They  are  one  of  the  most  highly 
trained  groups  in  our  society  today.  A 
large  proportion  of  them  are  college  gradu- 
ates and  most  of  the  remainder  are  self- 
educated  men  who  have  acquired  extensive 
knowledge  of  new  techniques — Involving 
many  fields  of  learning — In  the  course  ol 
their  farm  operations.  There  are  few  pro- 
fessional fields  which  reqviire  the  extensive 
knowledge  essential  to  modern  farming.  The 
recognition  which  our  leading  scientific 
groups  have  given  to  agriculture's  achieve- 
ments, which  have  repeatedly  been  de- 
scribed as  the  unrivaled  scientific  achieve- 
ment of  the  century,  are  abundant  testi- 
monial to  the  high  level  of  Intelligence  of 
our  farm  people. 

Nowhere  in  America  has  the  importance 
of  schools — the  first  public  facility  provided 
in  most  of  our  pioneer  communities — been 
more  recognized.  If  rural  school  facilities 
have  sometimes  lagged,  it  has  been  for  eco- 
nomic reasons — because  our  society  failed  to 
provide  parity  for  agriculture — not  because 
farm  people  wanted  their  schools  to  be  cheap 
or  Inferior. 

Criticism  of  farmers  for  failing  to  educate 
themselves  to  produce  in  abundance  is 
groundless  and  a  reflection  of  the  critic's  Ig- 
norance of  the  requirements  of  modern  agri- 
culture. 

Is  criticism  made  of  farmers  because  they 
are  Inefficient? 

Actually,  agricultural  productivity  has 
risen  three  times  faster  than  nonagricultural 
productivity  In  this  Nation  during  the  last 
25  years. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  critics'  coin  is  the 
charge  that  farmers  produce  too  abundantly, 
that    they    should    limit    their    production 
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themselves.  A  case  can  be  made  that  the 
man  who  voices  this  criticism — the  policy- 
makers who  have  deplored  Instead  of  making 
use  of  our  American  abundance — have  failed, 
not  the  farmers.  There  are  people  who  need 
every  calorie  and  every  fiber  our  agriculture 
can  produce.  Society  has  failed  the  farmers 
in  not  yet  arranging  our  institutions  so  our 
production  capacity  Is  fully  utilized. 

In  Russia,  and  Red  China,  and  many  other 
lands,  the  man  who  excels  in  food  produc- 
tion is  honored  with  medals.  Those  coun- 
tries ration  food  to  their  own  population  to 
have  foodstuffs  for  export  to  earn  dollars, 
and  to  hold  the  allegiance  of  their  satellites. 
They  parade  their  top  food  producers  In  Red 
Square. 

Instead  of  parading  our  agricultural  he- 
roes down  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  we  have 
paraded  many  of  them  to  bankruptcy.  We 
are  right  now  permitting  90,000  to  100,000 
farm  closures  every  year.  I  hope  the  bill  we 
have  just  enacted  will  slow  up  the  liquida- 
tion of  farm  operations.  It  will  not  end  it. 
Stability  m  agriculture  will  require  more 
than  there  Is  in  this  bill.  It  is  only  one 
step  toward  an  adequate  |arm  policy.  The 
next  step  must  be  utilization  of  the  pro- 
duction plant  and  capacity  our  farmers  have 
built. 

We  ought  to  have  a  ceremonial  when  a 
farm  bill  is  enacted  and  signed.  We  ought 
to  bring  into  Washington  a  representative 
group  of  real  farm  people  and  convey  to  agri- 
culture, through  them,  our  Nation's  appre- 
ciation of  what  they  have  done,  and  are 
doing  for  this  country. 

Recently  I  was  working  on  a  manuscript 
about  agriculture  and  I  ran  across  a  terse 
tribute  to  farmers  written  by  Wayne  Dar- 
row.  a  lifetime  observer  and  student  of  agri- 
culture. 

Darrow  reminded  his  readers  that  they 
purchase  a  fine  diet  for  only  18.4  percent  of 
their  income,  the  lowest  percentage  in  any 
nation  In  world  history.  He  compared  this 
to  42  percent  In  Japan.  45  percent  in  West 
Germany,  and  56  percent  in  Russia.  Then 
he  added : 

Farm  exports  supplied  the  dollars  to 
service  European  loans  that  built  the  cities 
afta:'  the  Civil  War.  Farmworkers  migrating 
to  the  cities  replenished  the  labor  force  of 
ir.dustry  after  World  War  I  immigration 
restrictions. 

'"Diu-ing  the  1930  depression,  farmers  sus- 
tained U.S.  gross  national  output  when  in- 
dustry cut  it.  and  furnished  a  haven  for  mil- 
lions of  broke  cityites. 

"Diulng  World  War  II  agriculture  met  all 
wartime  demands  for  food  and  actually  sup- 
plied civilians  12-14  percent  more  food  than 
in  prewar  years. 

"Since  World  War  II  farm  abundance  has 
made  farm  exports  one  of  America's  best  dol- 
lar earners  in  foreign  markets  ( two-thirds  of 
1961-62  exports  were  for  dollars),  and  has 
buttressed  U.S.  foreign  policy  with  moun- 
tains of  food — $4  to  $5  billion  worth  annu- 
ally in  recent  years. 

"The  American  farmer  supplies  more  for 
less  money  and  profit  than  any  other  major 
segment  In  the  economy." 

There  are  many  agricultural  accomplish- 
ments that  could  be  added  to  Darrow's 
synopsis  of  agriculture's  historical  role. 
There  will  be  many  more  If  we  free  our  farm- 
ers to  produce  in  abundance  to  meet  human 
needs. 

Periodically,  some  editor  wonders  why 
farmers  get  so  much  attention.  After  all, 
they  are  now  a  small  minority,  less  than  8 
percent  of  total  population.  The  editor  In- 
vestigates and  finds,  as  did  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  in  1964,  that  farming  Is  still 
America's  No.  1  enterprise.  That  magazine 
told  its  readers  in  February  1964  to  explain 
the  necessity  for  farm  legislation: 

"Farming  Industry,  though  declining  In 
relative  Importance  In  the  United  States,  re- 
mains the  country's  biggest  single  enter- 
prise. 


"Farm  employment  at  6.7  million  people  Is 
larger  tlmn  the  combined  labor  forces  of  pri- 
mary metals,  metal  fabricators,  machinery, 
electrical  equipment,  autos. 

"Agriculture  is  estimated  to  be  responsible 
for  40  percent  of  all  Jobs  in  the  country,  in- 
cluding some  6  million  people  working  to 
provide  goods  and  services  that  farmers  buy. 
"Capital  outlay  of  farmers  in  1962  was 
larger  than  the  combined  total  for  Iron  and 
steel,  nonferrotis  metals,  machinery,  elec- 
trical equipment,  autos. 

"Agriculture  •  •  •  provides  support  for 
most  of  America's  small  towns.  Farm  spend- 
ing In  1962  came  to  a  total  of  $41  billion. 
But  less  than  $2  billion  of  this  was  spent  in 
cities  of  more  than  30.000. 

"Farm  operators  mostly  fall  In  the  class  of 
small  btisiness.  But  their  combined  activi- 
ties add  up  to  a  major  factor  in  the  coun- 
try's economy." 

On  October  6,  when  President  Johnson 
proclaimed  the  annual  Farm-City  Week  for 
November  19  through  November  26  of  this 
year,  he  mentioned  that  food  costs  have  been 
brought  down  to  18 '/2  percent  of  disposable 
Income,  and  added:  "*  •  •  this  Nation's 
abundance  now  brings  within  our  reach  the 
world's  first  victory  in  the  war  against  pov- 
erty and  offers  new  hope  to  the  impover- 
ished peoples  of  the  world  *   *   •." 

If  I  know  President  Johnson  as  well  as  I 
believe  I  do.  there  will  be  a  followup  on  this 
statement  next  year,  and  we  will  be  advised 
then  (if  not  sooner)  of  administration 
backing  for  a  worldwide  effort  to  banish 
want.  The  President  will  undoubtedly  en- 
dorse loosening  the  shackles  of  production 
control  we  have  had  to  impose,  and  freeing 
our  farmers  as  rapidly  as  distribution  can 
be  arranged  to  produce  for  peace  and  abun- 
dance. If  that  Is  done,  as  I  have  uged  for 
many  months,  farmers  will  make  another 
historic  contribution,  not  Just  to  America, 
but  to  the  welfare  of  all  mankind. 

The  other  day  1  put  In  the  Record  a  col- 
umn by  James  Reston  of  the  New  York 
Times.  In  which  he  wrote: 

"It  is  in  the  production  of  food  rather 
than  in  the  production  of  missiles  that  the 
United  States  has  gained  the  greatest  advan- 
tage over  the  Communist  world,  and  this 
just  happens  to  be  the  field  that  concerns 
the  undernourished  and  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world — more  than  any 
other." 

Reston  attributed  the  truce  In  Kashmir 
to  the  fear  of  the  participants  of  losing 
U.S.  food-for-peace  supplies.  I  placed  the 
column  In  the  Record,  although  I  do  not 
think  we  should  penalize  the  hungry  men, 
women,  and  children  of  a  Nation  because 
misguided  leaders  resort  to  force,  to  Indicate 
the  po|wer  which  food  assistance  can  exercise. 
We  have  justified  multibilllon  dollar  space 
expenditures  with  the  argument  that  we  will 
lose  the  cold  war  unless  we  overtake  the 
Communists  In  space  and  continue,  In  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  the  world,  as  the  world's 
leaders  in  science  and  technology. 

Our  farmers  stand  ready  at  much  less 
cost  than  our  $6  billion  space  budget — and 
this  is  not  an  either/or  matter — to  launch 
food  shots  from  the  fields  and  pastures  of 
America  that  will  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  we  are  whole  generations  ahead  of  the 
Communist  world  in  the  sciences  and  tech- 
nologies by  which  mankind  lives — the  know- 
how  for  managing  our  own  earth  resources 
to  produce  food,  fiber,  and  shelter  for  the 
human  race  In  much  greater  abundance. 

I  have  tremendous  admiration  for  our  space 
pioneers,  for  the  scientists  who  have  made 
travel  in  space  possible,  and  especially  for  the 
great,  personal  courage  of  the  astronauts  who 
have  entered  the  capsules  and  made  the 
voyages  into  the  little-known  voids  without 
the  certainty  of  safe  return. 

I  have  the  same  sort  of  admiration  for  the 
American  pioneers  who  went  out  into  little- 
known  areas  of  this  continent,  knowing  that 


some  would  lose  their  lives,  to  explore  and 
settle  the  land.  The  forebears  of  the  present 
generation  of  farmers  were  men — and 
women — of  great  courage,  too. 

Farmers  have  brought  Into  production  re- 
«ources  far  more  exciting  in  their  potentiali- 
ties for  meeting  the  needs  of  man  than  the 
desolate  craters  of  the  moon.  They  have 
explored  not  only  the  geographic  reaches  of 
the  new  land,  but  the  climates,  the  micro- 
scopic and  submicroscoplc  nature  of  Its  soils, 
the  ecology,  adaptable  plants  and  animals 
and  their  life  cycles,  the  dietary  needs  of 
both  the  men  and  the  animals  they  supply, 
methods  of  countering  dangers  in  the  pro- 
duction cycles  from  floods  to  nematodes  and 
viruses,  and  literally  hundreds  of  other  as- 
pects of  their  production  techniques. 

Our  farm  men  and  women  have  been 
through  two  eras  of  discovery — mechaniza- 
tion and  now  technology — they  stand  ready 
today  to  use  all  their  enormous  production 
capacity  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  If  we 
will  but  release  them  to  do  the  Job. 

I  am  proud  that  In  1965  this  Congress  has 
shown  an  appreciation  of  farmers  by  passing 
improved  farm  legislation  and  passing  it  by 
a  considerably  better  majority  than  in  past 
years.  I  hope  that  in  the  near  future  we 
win  enact  the  legislation  which  will  lead  to 
full  utilization  of  our  farmers'  power  to 
produce  to  meet  human  need. 

American  farm  productivity  can  buy  us 
time  to  develop  underdeveloped  lands  and 
to  adopt  necessary  population  control  meas- 
ures to  avoid  the  widespread  famines  that  are 
inevitable  In  our  times  without  these  steps. 

Agriculture  always  has  been,  and  remains 
tcxiay.  the  great  basic  source  of  this  Nation's 
strength  In  both  war  and  peace. 

American  farmers  and  their  rural  brothers 
abroad  hold  the  key  to  world  history  in  the 
last  third  of  the  20th  century.  If  we  will 
only  let  them  write  that  history,  it  can  be 
the  most  glorious  chapter  In  the  whole  saga 
of  the  human  race  and  our  century  can  be 
the  era  in  history  when  the  human  race 
utilized  its  resources  wisely  and  found  peace. 


U.S.    COMMISSION    ON    FOOD    AND 
FIBER 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
the  majority  leader  to  inquire,  if  he 
might,  in  connection  with  the  conference 
report  on  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965  about  the  appointment  by  the 
President  of  a  U.S.  Commission  on  Food 
and  Fiber  policy  which  has  been  assured. 
Senators  who  introduced  an  amendment 
for  that  purpose  to  H.R.  9811,  the  farm 
bill  were  assured  that  the  President 
would  appoint  the  commission  within  a 
month  and  that  was  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. 

I  have  asked  the  majority  leader  about 
this  appointment  and  he  will,  in  the 
course  of  a  discussion  on  the  conference 
report,  insert  a  statement  in  the  Record 
on  that  point. 

I  express  my  gratitude  to  him  for  his 
courtesy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
furnish  a  statement  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  today,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  asked  a  pertinent 
question  relative  to  a  statement  made  by 
me  on  September  14,  when  the  farm  bill 
was  under  discussion  in  this  body.  At 
that  time  I  stated — and  this  was  re- 
called to  me  in  general  tenns^by  Senator 
Javits : 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  President 
intends  to  issue  an  Executive  order  shortly 
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to  establish  this  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Food  and  Fiber.  The  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber  would 
be  composed  of  25  members  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  President  would  desig- 
nate the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  from 
among  lis  members. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  members 
of  the  Commission  have  been  selected  and 
cleared  and  that  the  President  has  decided 
on  a  Chairman. 

Following  the  inquiry  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
JavitsJ,  I  contacted  the  White  House.  I 
was  informed  that  a  commission  had  in 
fact  been  named,  but  that  because  Its 
membership  was  confined  too  closely  to  a 
single  region,  the  President  returned  the 
names  to  Mr.  Macy  with  the  request  that 
the  commission  be  composed  of  members 
more  widely  dispersed  over  the  United 
States. 

'  So  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  matter 
will  be  attended  to.  While  it  may  be  a 
little  beyond  the  1  month  which  I  in- 
dicated, because  the  end  of  that  month  is 
2  days  away,  nevertheless  it  will  be  in 
that  general  period.  I  feel  certain  that 
the  statement  I  made  will  be  borne  out 
and  that  the  President  will  appoint  a 
commission. 


CONSERVING  BASIS  FOR  NEW 
FARMLAND 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  10,  1965,  during  the  debate  on 
the  so-called  Talmadge  amendment  to 
K.R.  9811.  I  made  a  brief  statement  and 
placed  in  the  Record  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  letter  dealt  with  lands  which  were 
In  timber  in  1959  and  1960  but  which 
have  since  been  cleared  and  planted  in 
soybeans. 

There  has  been  concern  among  my 
constituents  relative  to  the  exact  inter- 
pretation of  the  Secretary's  letter.  I 
have  now  received  a  response  from  Mr. 
E.  A.  Jaenke.  Acting  Administrator  of 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service,  who  states  "that  any 
land  which  has  been  closed,  planted,  or 
in  the  process  of  clearing  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1965,  and  used  for  soybeans  or 
other  nonsurplus  crops,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  will  not 
be  added  to  the  conserving  base  for  the 
farm." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Jaenke's  letter  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
-as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  or  AcHicrLTURE, 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service. 

Washington.  D.C..  October  7.  1965. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  This  is  In  re- 
sponse to  an  Inquiry  from  Mr.  M.  J.  Probst, 
of  your  ofBce,  relative  to  the  establishment 
of  conserving  bases  on  farms  where  new  land 
has  been  brought  Into  cultivation  since  the 
base  period  (1959-60).  There  appears  to  be 
•some  question  In  the  letter  of  September  10, 
1965,  from  the  Secretary  to  you  pertaining 
to  land  that  has  been  cleared  or  In  the 
process  of  being  cleared. 

In  order  to  clear  up  any  misunderstanding 
occasioned  by  different  Interpretations  of  the 


Secretary's  letter,  we  wish  to  make  It  clear 
that  any  land  which  has  been  cleared, 
planted,  or  in  the  process  of  clearing  prior  to 
October  1,  1965,  and  used  for  soybeans  or 
other  nonsurplus  crops,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  not  be 
added  to  the  conserving  base  for  the  farm. 
Sincerely  yours. 

E.  A.  Jaenke. 
Acting  Administrator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 
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Aiken 

Hill 

Mundt 

Allott 

Holland 

Murphy 

Bass 

Hruska 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Neuberger 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Riblcoff 

Clark 

Jordan. Idaho 

Robertson 

Douglas 

Kuchel 

Russell,  S.C. 

Eastland 

Lo'ii;.  La. 

Saltonstall 

EUender 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Ervln 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Fong 

McGovern 

Stennis 

Harris 

McNamara 

Tydings 

Hart 

Monroney 

Wiillams,  N.J 

Hayden 

Montoya 

Williams,  Del 

Hlckenlooper 

Moss 

Yarborough 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Case],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 


ginia, Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Dirksen,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Lausche,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  McCarthy! 
Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Tower, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota  entered 
the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

(Mr.  HOLLAND  obtained  the  floor.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill]  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADEQUATE  HEALTH  SCIENCE  LI- 
BRARY SERVICES  AND  FACILI- 
TIES 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  S.  597. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Montoya  in  the  chair)  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  597) 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  provide  for  a  program  of  grants  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  need  for  adequate 
health  science  libraiy  services  and  fa- 
cilities, which  were,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Medical  Library  AssLstance  Act  of  1965". 

Sec.  2.  Title  III  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"parti — assistance  to  medical  libraries 

"Declaration    of    policy    and    statement   of 
purpose 

"Sec  390.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that  ( 1 )  the  unprecedented  ex- 
pansion of  knowledge  In  the  health  sciences 
within  the  past  two  decades  has  brought 
about  a  massive  growth  in  the  quantity,  and 
major  changes  in  the  nature  of,  biomedical 
information,  materials,  and  publications; 
(2)  there  has  not  been  a  corresponding 
growth  In  the  facilities  and  techniques  neces- 
sary adequately  to  coordinate  and  dissem- 
inate among  health  scientists  and  practi- 
tioners the  ever-increasing  volume  of  knowl- 
edge and  Information  which  has  been  de- 
veloped In  the  health  science  field;  (3)  much 
of  the  value  of  the  ever-Increasing  volume 
of  knowledge  and  Information  which  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  developed  In  the 
health  science  field  will  be  lost  unless  proper 
measures  are  taken  In  the  Immediate  future 
to  develop  facilities  and  techniques  neces- 
sary to  collect,  preserve,  store,  process,  re- 
trieve, and  facilitate  the  dissemination  and 
utilization  of,  such  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion. 

"(b)  It  is  therefore  the  policy  of  this 
part  to — 

"(1)  assist  in  the  construction  of  new, 
and  the  renovation,  expansion,  or  rehabili- 
tation of  existing,  medical  library  facilities; 

"(2)  assist  In  the  training  of  medical 
librarians  and  other  Information  specialists 
in  the  health  sciences; 

"(3)  assist,  through  the  awarding  of  spe- 
cial fellowships  to  physicians  and  other  prac- 
titioners in  the  sciences   related  to   health 
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and  scientists.  In  the  compilation  of  existing, 
and  the  creation  of  additional,  written  mat- 
ter which  will  facilitate  the  distribution  and 
utilization  of  knowledge  and  Information 
relating  to  scientific,  social,  and  cultural  ad- 
vancements In  sciences  related  to  health; 

"(4)  assist  In  the  conduct  of  research  and 
investigations  In  the  field  of  medical  library 
science  and  related  activities,  and  In  the 
development  of  new  techniques,  systems,  and 
equipment  for  processing,  storing,  retriev- 
ing, and  distributing  information  In  the 
sciences  related  to  health; 

"(5)  assist  In  Improving  and  expanding 
the  basic  resources  of  medical  libraries  and 
related  facilities; 

"(6)  assist  In  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional system  of  regional  medical  libraries 
each  of  which  would  have  facilities  of  suffi- 
cient depth  and  scope  to  supplement  the 
services  of  other  medical  libraries  within  the 
region  served  by  It;  and  , 

"(7)  provide  financial  support  to  biomedi- 
cal scientific  publications. 

"Definitions 

"Sec  391.  As  used  in  this  part — 

"(1)  the  term  'sciences  f elated  to  health' 
Includes  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  and 
public  health,  and  fundamental  and  applied 
sciences  when  related  thereto; 

"(2)  the  terms  'National  Medical  Libraries 
Assistance  Advisory  Board'  and  'Board'  mean 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine  established  under  section  373(a) 
of  this  Act; 

"(3)  the  terms  'construction'  and  'cost  of 
construction',  when  used  with  reference  to 
any  medical  library  facility.  Include  (A)  the 
construction  of  new  buildings,  and  the  ex- 
pansion, remodeling,  and  alteration  of  exist- 
ing buildings.  Including  architects'  fees,  but 
not  Including  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land 
or  off-site  Improvements,  and  (B)  equipping 
new  buildings  and  existing  buildings  i  wheth- 
er or  not  expanded,  remodeled,  or  altered) 
for  use  as  a  library  (including  provision  of 
automatic  data  processing  equipment),  but 
not  with  books,  pamphlets,  or  related  ma- 
terial; 

"(4)   the  term   'medical  library'   means  a 
library   related   to   the   sciences   related   to 
health. 
"National  Medical  Libraries  Assistance  Board 

"Sec.  392.  (a)  The  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine  established  pur- 
suant to  section  373(a)  shall.  In  addition  to 
its  functions  prescribed  under  section  373, 
constitute  and  serve  as  the  National  Medical 
Libraries  Assistance  Advisory  Board  (herein- 
after In  this  part  referred  to  as  the  'Board'). 

"(b)   The  Board  shall — 

"(1)  advise  and  assist  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral in  the  preparation  of  general  regulations 
and  with  respect  to  policy  matters  arising  In 
the  administration  of  this  part,  and 

"(2)  consider  all  applications  for  construc- 
tion grants  under  this  part  and  make  to  the 
Surgeon  General  such  recommendations  as  It 
deems  advisable  with  respect  to  (A)  the  ap- 
proval of  such  applications,  and  (B)  the 
amount  which  should  be  granted  to  each 
applicant  whose  application,  In  Its  opinion, 
should  be  approved. 

"(c)  The  Surgeon  General  Is  authorized 
to  use  the  services  of  any  member  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  In  connection  with  matters 
related  to  the  administration  of  this  part,  for 
such  periods,  in  addition  to  conference  pe- 
riods, as  he  may  determine. 

"(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  Board 
who  are  not  otherwise  In  the  employ  of  the 
United  States,  while  attending  conferences 
of  the  Board  or  otherwise  serving  at  the 
request  of  the  Surgeon  General  In  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  this  part, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation, 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  and  travel 
expenses  In  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  that  prescribed  under 
section  373(d),  when  attending  conferences. 


traveling,  or  serving  at  the  request  of  the 
Surgeon  General  In  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  part  H  which  deals  with 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine. 
"Assistance  for  construction  of  facilities 
"Sec  393.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
Of  section  390(b)(1),  the  Surgeon  General 
may,  upon  application  of  any  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agency  or  Institution,  make 
grants  to  such  agency  or  Institution  toward 
the  cost  of  construction  of  any  medical 
library  facility  to  be  constructed  by  such 
agency  or  Institution. 

"(b)  A  grant  under  this  section  may  ba 
made  only  If  the  application  therefor  Is 
recommended  for  approval  by  the  Board  and 
is  approved  by  the  Surgeon  General  upon 
his  determination  that — 

"(1)  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that  (A) 
for  not  less  than  twenty  years  after  com- 
pletion of  construction,  the  facility  will  be 
used  as  a  medical  library  facility,  (B)  sub- 
ject to  subsection  (c),  sufficient  funds  will 
be  available  to  meet  the  non-Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  constructing  the  facility,  and 
(C)  sufficient  funds  will  be  available,  when 
construction  Is  completed,  for  effective  use 
of  the  facility  for  the  purpose  for  which  It  Is 
being  constructed; 

"(2)  the  proposed  construction  Is  neces- 
s.iry  to  meet  the  demonstrated  needs  for 
additional  or  Improved  medical  library 
facilities  In  the  community  or  area  In  which 
the  proposed  construction  is  to  take  place; 

"(3)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  any  la- 
borer or  mechanic  employed  by  any  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  in  the  performance 
of  work  on  projects  of  the  type  covered  by 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended,  will  be 
paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  similar  construction  In  the  lo- 
cality as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a5).  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  the 
labor  standards  specified  In  this  paragraph, 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  i4  of  1950  (15 
P.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267),  and  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  276c). 

"(c)  Within  such  aggregate  monetary  limit 
as  the  Surgeon  General  may  prescribe,  after 
consultation  with  the  Board,  applications 
which  (solely  by  reason  of  the  Inability  of 
the  applicants  to  give  the  assurance  required 
by  clause  (B)  of  subsection  (b)(1))  fall  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  approval  are  set 
forth  In  subsection  (b)  may  be  approved 
upon  condition  that  the  applicants  give  the 
assurance  required  by  such  clause  (B)  within 
a  reasonable  time  and  upon  such  other  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine  after  consultation  with  the  Board. 

"(d)  In  acting  upon  applications  for 
grants  under  this  section,  the  Board  and  the 
Surgeon  General  shall  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
posed facilities  in  meeting  demonstrated 
needs  for  additional  or  improved  medical  li- 
brary services,  and  shall  give  priority  to 
applications  for  construction  of  facilities 
for  which  the  need  Is  greatest. 

"(e)  The  amount  of  any  grant  made 
under  this  section  shall  be  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Board  or  such  lesser  amount 
as  the  Surgeon  General  determines  to  be 
appropriate;  except  that  in  no  event  may 
such  amount  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
necessary  cost  of  the  construction  of  such 
facility  as  determined  by  him. 

"(f)  Upon  approval  of  any  application  for 
a  grant  under  this  section,  the  Surgeon 
General  shall  reserve,  from  any  appropria- 
tion available  therefor,  the  amount  of  such 
grant  as  determined  under  subsection  (e), 
and  shall  pay  such  amount.  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such  Install- 
ments  consistent   with    construction    prog- 


ress, as  he  may  determine.  Such  payments 
shall  be  made  through  the  dlsbiusement 
facilities  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Surgeon  General's  reservation  of  any 
amount  under  this  subsection  may  be 
amended  by  him,  either  upon  approval  of 
an  amendment  of  the  application  or  upon 
revision  of  the  estimated  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  the  facility. 

"(g)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
grant  under  this  section,  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  cost  of  construction  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  ( 1 )  the  amount 
of  any  other  Federal  grant  which  the  ap- 
plicant has  obtained,  or  is  assured  of  ob- 
taining, with  respect  to  the  construction 
which  Is  to  be  financed  In  part  by  grants 
authorized  under  this  section,  and  (2)  the 
amount  of  any  non-Federal  funds  required 
to  be  expended  as  a  condition  of  such  other 
Federal  grant. 

"(h)  If,  within  twenty  years  after  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  for  which  funds 
have  been  paid  under  this  section — 

"(1)  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  shall  cease  to  be  a  public  or  non- 
profit Institution,  or 

"(2)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used 
for  medical  library  purposes,  unless  the  Sur- 
geon General  determines.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  him  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Board,  that  there  is  good 
cause  for  releasing  the  applicant  or  other 
owner  from  the  obligation  to  do  so. 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  the  applicant  or  other  owner 
of  the  facility  the  amount  bearing  the  same 
ratio  to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by 
agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  action 
brought  in  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  in  which  such  facility  is 
situated)  of  the  facility,  as  the  amount  of 
the  Federal  participation  bore  to  the  cost 
of  construction  of  such   facility. 

"(I)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1967,  and  ending  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  such  sums,  not 
to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as 
may  be  necessary. 

"Grants  for  training  in  medical  library 
sciences 

"Sec.  394.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  390(b)(2),  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year, 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary. Sums  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  utilized  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral in  making  grants — 

"(1)  to  Individuals  to  enable  them  to  ac- 
cept tralneeshlps  and  fellowships  leading  to 
postbaccalaureate  academic  degrees  in  the 
field  of  medical  library  science.  In  related 
fields  pertaining  to  sciences  related  to  health, 
or  In  the  field  of  the  communication  of  In- 
formation; 

"(2)  to  Individuals  who  are  librarians  or 
specialists  In  Information  on  sciences  relat- 
ing to  health,  to  enable  them  to  vmdergo  In- 
tensive training  or  retraining  so  as  to  attain 
greater  competence  In  their  occupations  (in- 
cluding competence  In  the  fields  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  and  retrieval); 

"(3)  to  assist  appropriate  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  Institutions  in  developing,  ex- 
panding and  Improving,  training  programs 
in  library  science  and  the  field  of  communi- 
cations of  Information,  p^rtal^j^ng  to  sciences 
relating  to  health;  and 

"(4)  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  In- 
ternship pwograms  In  established  medical 
libraries  meeting  standards  which  the  Sxir- 
geon  General  shall  prescribe. 

"(b)  Payment  pursuant  to  grants  made 
under  this  section  may  be  made  in  advance 
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or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  In  such  In- 
stallments as  the  Surgeon  General  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulations  after  consultation  with 
the  Board. 
"Assistance  to  special  scientific  projects 

"Sec.  395.  In  order  to  enable  the  Surgeon 
General  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
390(b)(3),  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and 
ending  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970,  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $500,000  for 
any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be  necessary.  Sums 
made  available  under  this  section  shall  be 
utilized  by  the  Surgeon  General  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  special  fellowships  to  be 
awarded  to  physicians  and  other  practition- 
ers in  the  sciences  related  to  health  and 
scientists  for  the  compilation  of  existing,  or 
writing  of  original,  contributions  relating  to 
scientific,  social,  or  cultural,  advancements 
In  sciences  related  to  health.  In  establishing 
such  fellowships,  the  Surgeon  General  shall 
make  appropriate  arrangements  whereby  the 
facilities  of  the  National  Library  of  Medicine 
and  the  facilities  of  libraries  of  public  and 
private  nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  may  be  made  available  In  connec- 
tion with  the  projects  for  which  such  fellow- 
ships are  established. 

"Research   and  development  in   medical 
library — Science  and  related  fields 

"Sec.  396.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  390(b)(4),  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year, 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1966,  and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970.  such  siuns,  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be 
necessary.  Sums  made  available  under  this 
section  shall  be  utilized  by  the  Surgeon 
General  in  making  grants  to  appropriate 
public  or  private  nonprofit  Institutions  and 
entering  into  contracts  with  appropriate  per- 
sons, for  purposes  of  carrying  out  projects 
of  research  and  Investigations  in  the  field  of 
medical  library  science  and  related  activities 
and  for  the  development  of  new  techniques, 
systems,  and  equipment,  for  processing,  stor- 
ing, retrieving,  and  distributing  Infornaa- 
tion  pertaining  to  sciences  related  to  health. 

"(b)  Payment  pursuant  to  grants  made 
under  this  section  may  be  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement  and  in  such  Install- 
ments as  the  Surgeon  General  shall  prescribe 
by  regulations  after  consultation  with  the 
Board. 

"Grants  for  improving  and  expanding  the 
basic  resources  of  medical  libraries  and  re- 
lated instrtimentalities 

"Sec.  397.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  ctirry  out  the  purpo-^es  of 
section  390(b)(5),  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year, 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970.  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
S3.000.000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary. 

"(b)  Sums  made  available  under  t^,is  sec- 
tion shall  be  utilized  by  the  Surgeon  General 
for  making  grants  of  money,  materials,  or 
both,  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  medical 
libraries  and  related  scientific  communica- 
tion Instrumentalities  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
panding and  improving  their  basic  medical 
jibrary  or  related  resources.  The  uses  for 
v.hich  grants  so  made  may  be  employed  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to.  the  following: 
(A)  acquisition  of  books,  journals,  photo- 
graphs, motion  picture  and  other  films,  and 
other  similar  materials,  (B)  cataloging, 
binding,  and  other  services  and  procedures 
for  processing  library  resource  materials  for 
use  by  those  who  are  served  by  the  library 
or  related  instrumentality,  and  (C)  acqui- 
sition of  duplication  devices,  facsimile 
equipment,  film  projectors,  recording  equip- 


ment, and  other  equipment  to  facilitate  the 
use  of  the  resources  of  the  library  or  related 
Instrumentality  by  those  who  are  served  by 
It,  and  (D)  Introduction  of  new  technologies 
In  medical  llbrarlanshlp. 

"(c)(1)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under 
this  section  to  any  medical  library  or  related 
instrumentality  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Surgeon  General  on  the  basis  of  the  scope  of 
library  or  related  services  provided  by  such 
library  or  Instrumentality  In  relation  to  the 
population  and  purposes  served  by  it.  In 
making  a  determination  of  the  scope  of 
services  served  by  any  medical  library  or  re- 
lated Instrumentality,  the  Surgeon  General 
shall  take  Into  account  the  following 
factors — 

"(A)  the  number  of  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students  making  use  of  the  re- 
sources of  such  library  or  Instrumentality; 

"(B)  the  number  of  physicians  and  other 
practitioners  In  the  sciences  related  to  health 
utilizing  the  resources  of  such  library  or  In- 
strumentality; 

"(C)  the  type  of  supportive  stafifs,  If  any 
available  to  such  library  or  Instrumentality; 

"(D)  the  type,  size,  and  qualifications  of 
the  faculty  of  any  school  with  which  such 
library  or  Instrumentality  is  affiliated; 

"(E)  the  staff  of  any  hospital  or  hospitals, 
or  of  any  clinic  or  clinics  with  which  such 
library  or  Instrumentality  Is  aflillated;  and 

"(F)  the  geographic  area  served  by  such 
library  or  Instrumentality  and  the  availabil- 
ity, within  such  area,  of  medical  library  or 
related  services  provided  by  other  libraries  or 
related  instrumentalities. 

"(2)  In  no  case  shall  any  grant  under  this 
section  to  a  medical  library  or  related  Instru- 
mentality during  any  fiscal  year  exceed 
$200,000,  or,  if  lesser,  an  amount  equal  to — 

"(A)  60  per  centum  of  the  annual  operat- 
ing expenses  of  such  library  or  related  In- 
strumentality, if  such  fiscal  year  Is  the  first 
fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which  a  grant 
under  this  section  is  made  to  It; 

"(B)(1)  50  F>er  centum  of  the  annual  oper- 
ating expenses  of  such  library  or  related  In- 
strumentality, (II)  or.  If  lesser,  five-sixths  of 
the  amount  ol  its  first  year  grant  under  this 
section.  If  such  year  Is  the  second  fiscal  year 
with  respect  to  which  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion has  been  made  to  it; 

"(C)(1)  40  per  centum  of  the  annual  oper- 
ating expenses  of  such  library  or  related  in- 
strumentality, (il)  or.  If  lesser,  four-fifths  of 
the  amount  of  the  second  year  grant  under 
this  section,  if  such  year  Is  the  third  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  which  a  grant  under 
this  section  has  been  made  to  It; 

"(D)  (1)  30  per  centxim  of  the  annual  op- 
erating expenses  of  such  library  or  related  In- 
strvmientallty,  (11)  or.  If  lesser,  three-fourths 
of  the  amount  of  the  third  year  grant  under 
this  section,  if  such  year  is  the  fourth  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  which  a  grant  under 
this  section  has  been  made  to  It;  and 

"(E)  (I)  20  per  centum  of  the  annual  op- 
erating expenses  of  such  library  or  related 
Instrumentality.  (11)  or.  If  lesser,  two- thirds 
of  the  amount  of  the  fourth  year  grant  un- 
der this  section,  if  such  year  is  the  fifth  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  which  a  grant  under  this 
section  has  been  made  to  It. 

"The  'annual  operating  expense'  of  a  li- 
brary or  related  Instrumentality  shall,  for 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  be  an 
amount  equal  (If  such  annual  operating  ex- 
pense is  to  be  determined  with  respect  to  the 
first  grant  to  be  made  to  such  library  or  In- 
strumentality under  this  section)  to  the 
amount  of  the  average  of  the  annual  operat- 
ing expenses  of  such  library  or  instrumen- 
tality over  the  three  fiscal  years  preceding  the 
year  In  which  such  grant  Is  applied  for;  and 
If  such  library  or  related  Instrumentality  has 
been  operating  for  less  than  three  years 
prior  to  applying  for  such  grant.  Its  'annual 
operating  expense'  shall  be  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Surgeon  General  pursuant  to 


regulations  prescribed  by  him.  For  the 
second  or  succeeding  fiscal  year  in  which  a 
grant  Is  made  to  a  library  or  related  Instru- 
mentality, the  'annual  operating  expense'  of 
such  library  or  related  Instrumentality  shall, 
for  the  piupose  of  such  sentence,  be  equal 
to  Its  operating  expense  (exclusive  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  under  this  part)  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

"Grants  for  establishment  of  regional  medi- 
cal  libraries 

"Sec.  398.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 390  (b)(6),  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year,  be- 
ginning with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$2,500,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. Siuns  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  utilized  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, with  the  advice  of  the  Board,  to  make 
grants  to  existing  public  or  private  non- 
profit medical  libraries  so  as  to  enable  each 
of  them  to  serve  as  the  regional  medical 
library  for  the  geographical  area  In  which  it 
is  located. 

"(b)  The  tLses  for  which  grants  made 
under  this  section  may  be  employed  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  the  following — 

"(1)  acquisition  of  books,  Journals,  and 
other  similar  materials; 

"(2)  cataloging,  binding,  and  other  pro- 
cedures for  processing  library  resource  ma- 
terials  for  use  by  those  who  are  served  by 
the  library; 

"(3)  acquisition  of  duplicating  devices 
and  other  equipment  to  facilitate  the  use 
of  the  resources  of  the  library  by  those  who 
are  served  by  It; 

"(4)  acquisition  of  mechanisms  and  em- 
ploj'ment  of  personnel  for  the  speedy  trans- 
mission of  materials  from  the  regional  li- 
brary to  local  libraries  In  the  geographic 
area  served  by  the  regional  library;  and 

"(5)  construction,  renovation,  rehabilita- 
tion, or  expansion  of  physical  plant  consid- 
ered necessary  by  such  library  to  carry  out 
Its  proper  functions  as  a  regional  library. 

"(c)(1)  Grants  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  only  to  medical  libraries  which  agree 

(A)  to  modify  and  increase  their  library  re- 
sources so  as  to  be  able  to  provide  supportive 
services  to  other  libraries  In  the  region  as 
well  as  individual  users  of  library  services, 

(B)  to  provide  free  loan  services  to  qualified 
users,  and  make  available  photoduplicated 
or  facsimile  copies  of  biomedical  materials 
which  qualified  requesters  may  retain. 

"(2)  The  Surgeon  General,  in  awarding 
grants  under  this  section,  shall  give  priority 
to  medical  libraries  having  the  greatest  po- 
tential of  fulfilling  the  needs  for  regional 
medical  libraries.  In  determining  the  prior- 
ity to  be  assigned  to  any  medical  library,  he 
shall  consider — 

"(A)  the  need  of  such  library,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  levels  of  research,  teaching. 
and  medical  activities  of  the  library  in  rela- 
tion to  other  existing  library  and  medical 
communication  services  in  the  region; 

"(B)  the  adequacy  of  the  library  (In  terms 
of  collections,  personnel,  equipment,  and 
other  facilities)  as  a  basis  for  a  regional 
medical  library;  and 

"(C)  the  size  and  natvu-e  of  the  popula- 
tion to  be  served  In  the  region  In  which  the 
library  Is  located. 

"(d)  Grants  under  this  section  for  con- 
struction, renovation,  rehabilitation,  or  ex- 
pansion of  physical  plant  shall  be  made  In 
the  same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  are  provided  for  grants  made 
under  section  393.  except  that  the  eligibility 
for  any  such  grant  would  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  construction  requirements 
of  the  library  so  as  to  be  able  to  serve  as  a 
regional  medical  library.  Grants  under  this 
section  for  basic  resource  materials  to  a 
library  may  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
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library's  annual  operating  expense  ( exclusive 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  under  this 
part)  for  the  preceding  year;  or  In  case  of 
the  first  year  in  which  the  library  receives  a 
grant  under  tills  section  for  basic  resource 
materials,  50  per  centum  of  its  average  an- 
nual operating  expenses  over  the  past  three 
years  (or  If  It  had  been  in  operation  for  less 
than  three  years,  its  annual  operating  ex- 
penses determined  by  the  Surgeon  General 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
him). 

"(e)  Payment  pursuant  to  grants  made 
under  this  section  may  be  made  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  In  such  In- 
stallments as  the  Surgeon  General  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations  after  consultation 
with  the  Board. 

"Financial  support  of  biomedical  scientific 
publications 

"Sec.  399.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the 
Surgeon  General  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  390(b)(7),  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year, 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966.  and  ending  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,'  such  sums,  not 
to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as 
may  be  necessary.  Sums  made  available  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  utilized  by  the 
Surgeon  General,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Board,  In  making  grants  to,  and  entering  into 
appropriate  contracts  with,  public  or  private 
nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher  education 
and  individual  scientists  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  biomedical  scientific  publications 
of  a  nonprofit  nature  and  to  procure  the 
compilation,  writing,  editing,  and  publica- 
tion of  reviews,  abstracts,  indices,  handbooks, 
bibliographies,  and  related  matter  pertain- 
ing to  scientific  works  and  scientific  develop- 
ments. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  section  in  support 
of  any  single  periodical  publication  may  not 
be  made  for  more  than  three  years. 

"(c)  Payment  pursuant  to  grants  made 
under  this  section  may  be  made  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  in  such 
installments  as  the  Surgeon  General  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations  after  consultation 
with  the  Board. 

"Continuing  availability  of  appropriated 
funds 

"Sec.  399a.  F\inds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  part  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for  such 
purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  were 
appropriated. 

"Records  and  audit 

"Sec.  399b.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant 
under  this  part  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Surgeon  General  shall  prescribe,  including 
records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  grant,  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
or  undertaking  In  connection  with  which 
such  grant  is  given  or  used,  and  the  amount 
of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
or  undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources. 
and  such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an 
effective  audit. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  au- 
thorized representatives,  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  such  recipients  that  are  pertinent  to  any 
§rant  received  under  the  provisions  of  this 
part." 

Regional  branches  of  the  National  Library  of 

Medicine 

Sec  3.  Part  H  of  title  HI  of  the  Public 

Health  Service  Act  which  deals     with  the 

National  Library  of  Medicine  Is  amended  by 
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adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Regional  branches  of  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine 

"Sec.  378.  (a)  Whenever  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, with  the  advice  of  the  Board,  deter- 
mines that — 

"  ( 1 )  In  any  geographic  area  of  the  United 
States,  there  Is  no  regional  medical  library 
adequate  to  serve  such  area; 

"(2)  under  the  criteria  prescribed  In  sec- 
tion 398,  there  Is  a  need  for  a  regional  medi- 
cal library  to  serve  such  area;  and 

"(3)  because  there  Is  located  In  such  area 
no  medical  library  which,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  398,  can  feasibly  be  devel- 
oped into  a  regional  medical  library  adequate 
to  serve  such  area, 

he  is  authorized  to  establish,  as  a  branch  of 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine,  a  regional 
medical  library  to  serve  the  needs  of  such 
area. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  establishing 
branches  of  the  National  Library  of  Medicine 
under  this  section,  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  fqr  each  fiscal  year, 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary. Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended." 

Compensation  of  members  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  National  Library  of  Medicine 
Sec.  4.  Part  H  of  title  III  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  which  deals  with  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine  Is  amended  by 
striking  out.  In  section  373(d)  thereof,  "$50" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$75". 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
grants  to  assist  in  meeting  the  need  for 
adequate  medical  library  services  and 
facilities." 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  through  the 
100  years  since  its  founding  by  Dr.  John 
Shaw  Billings,  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine  has  contributed  importantly  to 
the  health  of  mankind  through  its  serv- 
ices to  m.edical  research,  to  medical  edu- 
cation, and  to  the  practice  of  medicine. 

The  Library  today  is  faced  with  new 
challenges  due  to  the  rapid  accumulation 
of  new  medical  knowledge  in  recent 
years.  Scientists  have  stated  the  period 
of  the  past  25  years  has  been  the  most 
productive  of  new  medical  knowledge  in 
the  entire  history  of  medicine. 

If  this  new  knowledge  is  to  be  used  to 
the  fullest  advantage  it  is  imperative  that 
we  provide  an  adequate  level  of  support 
for  the  National  Library  of  Medicine. 

The  plight  of  the  Nation's  medical  li- 
braries is  critical.  They  are  cramped  for 
space,  critically  deficient  in  trained  man- 
power, inadequate  in  terms  of  basic  re- 
sources, and  desperately  in  need  of  new 
methods  for  handling  the  growing  medi- 
cal literature. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  action  to 
remedy  the  deficiencies  of  medical  li- 
braries the  Senate  on  September  22  of 
this  year  approved  S.  597  that  authorized 
appropriations  totaling  $117.5  million 
over  the  5  fiscal  years  1966-70. 

The  House  of  Representatives  recently 
passed  the  legislation.  S.  597,  with 
amendments  that  reduced  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  to  $105  million 


over  the  same  5  years,  1966-70.  As  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  the  legislation  pro- 
vides for  the  same  authorities  and  pro- 
grams that  were  in  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  Senate. 

The  legislation  before  us  would  author- 
ize the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  award  grants-in-aid  to 
assist:  First,  in  the  construction  and 
renovation  of  medical  library  facilities; 
second,  in  the  training  of  medical  librar- 
ians; third,  in  the  compilation  of  exist- 
ing and  original  scientific  knowledge; 
fourth,  in  the  conduct  of  research  and 
development  in  the  field  of  medical  li- 
brary science;  fifth,  in  improving  and  ex- 
panding the  basic  resources  of  medical 
libraries;  sixth,  in  initially  supporting 
biomedical  publications;  and  seventh,  in 
developing  a  national  system  of  regional 
medical  libraries. 

This  legislation  is  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Medical  Library  Association, 
the  Association  of  Research  Libraries, 
the  Special  Libraries  Association,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Medical  Colleges,  the 
American  College  of  Physicians,  the 
American  Heart  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  the  American 
Dental  Association,  and  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  and  many 
other  associations,  universities,  colleges, 
and  individuals. 

Mr.  President,  the  major  difference  be- 
tween S.  597  as  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
House  is  in  the  amount  of  funds  author- 
ized to  assist  in  the  construction  of  medi- 
cal liJjraries.  The  Senate  approved  $50 
milliftn  over  the  4  years  1967-70  while  the 
House  approved  $40  million  for  the  same 
period.  As  we  gain  experience  under  the 
new  program  we  will  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  assess  the  .level  of  funds  that  is 
required. 

I  move,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  House  amendments  to  S.  597, 
so  that  the  legislation  can  be  forwarded 
to  the  President. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14(b)  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  LABOR  *RELATIONS 
ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  703(b)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  Act  of 
1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of 
section  8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Florida,  which  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  represent  in  the  Senate  since 
1946,  was  the  first  State  to  adopt  a  right- 
to-work  law  protecting  individual  work- 
ers in  the  exercise  of  their  free  choice 
to  join  or  to  refrain  from  joining  a  labor 
union.  Section  12  of  the  declaration  of 
rights  of  the  Florida  constitution  was 
adopted  in  the  general  election  of  1944  by 
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vote  of  the  people  of  Florida  to  provide 
as  follows: 

The  right  of  persons  to  work  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  member- 
ship or  nonmembership  in  any  labor  union, 
or  labor  organization;  provided,  that  this 
clause  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or 
abridge  the  right  of  employees  by  and 
through  a  labor  organization  or  labor  union 
to  bargain  collectively  with  their  employer. 

While  this  constitutional  amendment 
was  the  first  of  its  kind,  a  number  of 
other  States  followed  suit,  and  adopted 
constitutional  provisions  or  statutes  pro- 
tecting these  basic  individual  rights.  As 
is  well  known,  19  States  now  have  right- 
to-work  laws  in  effect.  The  question  now 
before  the  Senate  is  whether  we  should 
wipe  out  all  of  these  State  laws,  and  in 
the  process  strike  down  this  protection 
of  the  right  of  the  individual  workers  in 
those  19  States  to  work  for  a  living  with- 
out being  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
private  labor  organization.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  be- 
cause, first,  it  sanctions  and  encourages 
compulsory  unionism,  a  concept  con- 
trary to  the  fundamental  American  prin- 
ciples of  individual  liberty,  and,  second, 
because  it  Is  a  wrongful  and  unjustified 
interference  wi^h  the  authority  and  obli- 
gation of  the  individual  States  to  protect 
their  citizens  and  to  maintain  public 
order. 

This  is.  therefore,  both  a  moral  issue 
and  a  political  issue.  In  my  opinion,  it 
is  morally  wrong  to  deprive  a  man  of  his 
right  to  earn  a  living  because  he  refuses 
for  reasons  of  conscience  or  any  other 
reason  to  join  or  pay  money  to  any  pri- 
vate organization  as  the  price  for  his 
right  to  work.  This  principle  was  elo- 
quently expressed  by  the  late  and  revered 
Mr.  Justice  Glenn  Terrell  of  the  Florida 
Supreme  Court  in  Carpenters  Union  v. 
Miami  Cfiapter,  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors. 55  So.  2d  794.  (1952)  as  follows: 

The  right  to  work  is  equivalent  to  the  right 
to  eat  and  the  right  to  eat  and  provide  rai- 
ment for  his  dependents  is  man's  most  domi- 
nant urge.  In  a  free  country  like  ours  such 
a  right  should  not  depend  on  one's  race, 
color,  the  lodge,  craft,  church  or  other  orga- 
nizations to  which  he  belongs.  Such  a  re- 
quirement is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions,  the  basis  on  which  our  democ- 
racy was  founded  and  every  Impulse  of  the 
forefathers  who  gave  it  existence.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  out  of  harmony  with 
true  Americanism.  Membership  In  one's 
lodge,  craft  or  church  may  be  a  means  of 
enlarging  spiritual,  cultural,  and  physical 
assets,  but  to  make  his  bread  depend  on 
craft,  or  church  membership  would  be  the 
worst  species  of  antl-Amerlcanlsm. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  have 
the  record  of  this  debate  show  that  when 
I  was  inaugurated  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  I  was  honored  by  hav- 
ing the  oath  of  ofiBce  administered  to  me 
by  Mr.  Justice  Glenn  Terrell,  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Florida.    I  am  very  proud  of  that  fact. 

There  is  also  the  practical  moral  prob- 
lem which  results  from  the  fact  that 
compulsory  membership  weakens  the 
control  that  workers  have  over  their  own 
union  organizations,  and  this  lack  of  con- 
trol has  resxxlted  in  the  corruption  of 
union  F>ower  which  we  have  seen  and 
continue  to  see  on  many  sides. 


We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous 
struggle  to  secure  the  civil  rights  of 
members  of  minority  races,  and  we  have 
heard  over  and  over  that  this  is  a  moral 
problem,  and  that  it  is  a  moral  obligation, 
as  well  as  a  political  obligation,  of  the 
goveriunent  to  protect  individual  rights. 
Why,  if  this  is  true,  is  not  the  same 
equally  true  in  respect  to  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  individual  workers  from 
compulsory  unionism?  Compulsory  un- 
ionism creates  a  moral  problem  as  equal- 
ly pressing  as  the  securing  of  civil  rights 
of  racial  minorities,  but  here  we  are  be- 
ing asked  to  strip  away  the  existing 
protections  which  19  States  have  adopt- 
ed to  preserve  and  protect  these  rights 
of  workers.  We  are  thus  being  asked  to 
create  and  perpetuate  a  moral  wrong. 
We  are  also  being  asked  to  commit  a 
grievous  political  wrong  by  further  cir- 
cumscribing the  sovereign  power  of  the 
individual  States  to  protect  the  rights  of 
their  citizens,  and  by  withdrawing  an 
area  of  State  authority  which  the  States 
have  had  from  the  very  beginnings  of  this 
Nation. 

The  proponents  of  repeal  of  section 
14(b>  seek  to  create  the  impression  that 
the  authority  of  the  States  to  enact  right- 
to-work  laws  began  with  the  adoption 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  1947.  This  is 
utterly  and  completely  false.  The  States 
had  the  power  and  authority  to  adopt 
such  laws  before  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
and  before  the  Wagner  Act  and  before 
any  of  the  other  labor  statutes  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. As  I  have  pointed  out,  the 
State  of  Florida  adopted  its  right-to- 
work  amendment  in  the  year  1944,  3 
years  prior  to  the  time  that  Congress 
considered  and  passed  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  Ten  other  States  had  also  adopted 
right-to-work  laws  before  Taft-Hartley, 
and  their  constitutional  right  to  adopt 
such  laws  has  been  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  a 
number  of  decisions  including  Algoma 
Plywood  and  Veneer  Company  v.  Wis- 
consin Employment  Relations  Board,  336 
U.S.  301  (1949);  Lincoln  Federal  Union 
Ccrmpany  v.  Northwestern  Iron  &  Metal 
Company,  335  U.S.  525  (1949)  :  Whitaker 
V.  State  of  North  Carolina.  335  U.S.  525 
(1949) .  and  American  Sash  &  Door  Com- 
pany V.  AFL-CIO,  335  U.S.  525  (1949) . 

Shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  Flor- 
ida right-to-work  amendment,  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  launched  a 
challenge  to  the  constitutionality  of  this 
amendment.  This  challenge  was  heard 
by  a  three- judge  Federal  coiirt  sitting 
in  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  extensive  argu- 
ments were  presented  by  attorneys  for 
the  AFL-CIO  and  by  the  Honorable 
J.  Tom  Watson,  at  that  time  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  Florida.  The  case 
which  was  styled  Federation  of  Labor 
against  Watson,  was  decided  by  the  court 
June  11.  1945.  The  opinion  of  the  court, 
rendered  by  Judge  Waller,  carefully  re- 
viewed the  constitutional  basis  for  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  by  the 
State  of  Florida  and  upheld  the  exercise 
of  the  State's  authority  in  all  respects. 
Since  the  opinion  itself  presents  a  very 
lucid  and  scholarly  analysis  of  the  con- 
stitutional question  involved,  I  believe  it 
would  be  well  to  quote  the  substance  of 


this  opinion.  Judge  Waller  wrote,  in  per- 
tinent part,  as  follows ;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  quoted  portion  of 
Judge  Waller's  opinion,  later  becoming 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  other  cases,  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  statement. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  1943  session  of  the  legislature  sui>. 
mitted  to  the  people  of  Florida  the  follow- 
ing amendment  as  an  addition  to  section  12 
of  the  declaration  of  rights  of  their  con- 
stitution : 

"  'The  right  of  persons  to  work  shall  not 
"ue  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  mem- 
bership or  nonmembership  in  any  labor 
union,  or  labor  organization:  Provided,  That 
this  clause  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or 
abridge  the  right  of  employees  by  and 
through  a  labor  organization  or  labor  union 
to  bargain  collectively  with  their  employer.' 
"The  people,  at  the  general  election  of 
1944,  adopted  the  prop)osed  amendment. 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  other 
State  and  national  labor  unions  affiliated 
therewith,  certain  individuals  suing  as  such 
and  in  their  capacities  as  presidents  of  cer- 
tain local  unions,  and  certain  corporate  and 
individual  employers  of  labor  in  Florida,  all 
as  plaintiffs  and  representatives  of  a  class, 
brought  suit  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Florida,  Tampa  Di- 
vision, against  the  attorney  general  and  the 
Governor,  as  well  as  the  State  attorney,  coun- 
ty solicitor,  and  sherifT  o;  Hillsborough  Coun- 
ty, as  defendants  and  representatives  of  a 
class,  and  also  against  certain  corporations 
named  as  nominal  defendants,  asserting  that 
said  amendment  was  In  conflict  with  several 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
statutes  and  praying  temporary  and  per- 
manent injunctions  against  the  defendants 
in  said  suit. 

"The  district  judge  granted  the  temporary 
restraining  order  and  caused  this  three- 
Judge  court  to  be  assembled. 

"Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  court  was 
predicated  upon  the  allegations  that  the  suit 
arises  under  section  10  of  article  I.  article  VI. 
and  the  1st  and  14th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  author- 
ized by  section  41(1)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code  Annotated,  and  that  It  Is  also  a  suit 
for  redress  for  the  deprivation  of  civil  rights 
as  permitted  by  section  41  ( 14)  of  title  28.  and 
section  43  of  title  8.  United  States  Code  An- 
notated. Jurisdiction  of  the  three-judge 
court  Is  asserted  under  section  380,  title  28, 
United  States  Code  Annotated. 

"The  motion  of  the  attorney  general  of 
Florida  to  dismiss  presents  the  legal  Issues 
upon  which  the  case  has  been  heard  and 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  controversy, 
to  wit: 

"I.  Whether  the  allegations  of  the  com- 
plaint are  sufficient  to  vest  Jurisdiction  in 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States: 

"(a)  As  a  controversy  arising  under  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  Involving  an  amount  In  excess  of 
$3,000  under  section  41(1)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code  Annotated;  or 

"(b)  As  a  suit  for  the  redress  of  the  de- 
privation of  civil  rights  under  section  41(14) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code  Annotated  or 
section  43  of  title  8.  United  States  Code  An- 
notated, under  which  sections  the  amount 
In  controversy  is  not  material  to  a  suit;  and 
"(c)  Even  If  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  has  jurisdiction  under  either 
of  the  aforementioned  sections,  whether  a 
case  for  the  convening  and  consideration  of 
a  three-Judge  court  under  section  380.  title 
28,  United  States  Code  Annotated,  has  been 
shown. 

"n.  Whether  the  amended  section  of  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Florida  deprives 
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the  plaintiffs  of  any  rights  under  the  follow- 
ing provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

"(a)  Section  10  of  article  I  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  prohibiting  any  State  from 
passing  any  law  Impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts; 

"(b)  Article  VI  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, providing  that  the  Constitution,  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  which  are  made  In 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land. 

"(c)  The  first  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  prohibiting  Con- 
gress from  making  any  law  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  redress  of 
grievances; 

"(d)  The  14th  amendment,  which  pro- 
hibits any  State  from  making  or  enforcing 
any  law  abridging  the  privileges  or  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  from 
depriving  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
•  erty  without  due  process  of  law  or  from  de- 
nying to  any  person  the  equal  protection 
of  the  law;  c 

"(e)  Sections  151  to  166  of  title  29, 
U.S.C.A.,  commonly  known  as  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

"III.  Whether  or  not  the  allegations  of 
fact  In  the  complaint,  ^s  distinguished  from 
conclusions  of  law.  show  irreparable  Injury 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs,  or  either  of 
them. 

"IV.  Whether  or  not  the  plaintiffs,  or  any 
of  them,  are  entitled  to  maintain  a  suit  for 
the  deprivation  of  civil  rights  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"V.  Whether  or  not  the  constitutional 
amendment  is  a  valid  and  lawful  exercise  of 
the  police  power  reserved  to  the  State  under 
the  Constitution. 

"VI.  Whether  or  not  there  is  any  conflict 
between  the  provisions  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act  and  said  constitutional 
amendment. 

•  *  •  •  • 

"[5]  The  motion  to  dismiss,  admitting  all 
of  the  facts  appropriately  alleged  In  the  com- 
plaint, but  not  legal  conclusions,  presents 
three  Important  legal  questions : 

"1  Is  the  Florida  constitutional  amend- 
ment In  violation  of  any  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Constitution? 

"2.  Is  the  constitutional  amendment  a 
valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State 
of  Florida? 

"3.  Is  the  constitutional  amendment  In 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  any  Federal 
statutes  which  were  enacted  within  the 
power  delegated  to  Congress? 

"No  substantial  question  of  fact  is  In- 
volved requiring  the  taking  of  testimony  or 
the  making  of  express  findings  of  facts. 

"[6]  The  authority  of  the  United  States 
is  supreme  on  aU  subjects  which  the  Consti- 
tution has  committed  to  it.  and  a  State  con- 
stitution, like  a  State  statute,  must  fall  If  It 
Is  contrary  to  any  provisions  of  the  Federal 
organic  law.  or  if  It  Is  in  conflict  with  any 
provisions  of  the  Federal  statutes  that  were 
enacted  within  the  scope  of  the  power  con- 
ferred upon  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 

"[7-9]  The  wording  of  the  Florida  consti- 
tutional amendment  Is  difficult,  but  It  defi- 
nitely does  not  violate  the  first  amendment 
by  abridging  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press  or  of  the  rlg*>t  of  assembly,  or  the  right 
f>f  petition  to  the  Government  for  redress. 
T^e  assaulted  amendment  undertakes  to 
preserve  to  employees.  In  full  vigor,  the  right 
of  collective  bargaining.  Instead  of  prevent- 
ing or  abridging  the  rights  of  speech,  press, 
assembly,  and  petition,  the  amendment  seeks 
to  preserve  It  to  those  who  do  not  join  a 
labor  union  as  well  as  to  those  who  do.  This 
^endment  has  no  similarity  to  antlpicket- 
•Qg  statutes  or  statutes  which  require  the 
payment  of  a  license  by  a  labor  organizer. 


The  amendment  is  not  in  violation  of  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. The  same  is  true  of  the  allegations  as 
to  Its  violation  of  the  14th  amendment. 
There  Is  no  prohibition  against  a  citizen 
belonging  to  any  union  that  he  chooses,  but 
the  prohibition  seems  to  be  against  requiring 
membership  in  the  union  In  order  for  a 
citizen  to  be  eligible  for  work.  Under 
statutes  of  the  United  States,  such  as  sec- 
tion 102,  title  29,  U.S.C.A.,  a  citizen  Is  de- 
clared to  be  free  to  Join  a  union  or  not,  and 
one  of  the  purposes  of  that  statute,  as  well 
as  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  was  to 
accord  to  employees  full  freedom  to  belong, 
or  not  to  belong,  to  a  union.  The  Florida 
constitutional  amendment  prohibits  no  one 
from  Joining  a  union  but  undertakes  to 
declare  that  It  shall  not  be  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  right  to  work.  It  does  not 
deny  the  labor  imion  member  the  equal 
protection  of  the  law,  but  appears  to  be 
designed  to  give  the  nonunion  worker  a 
protection  of  law  which  he  had  not  thereto- 
fore enjoyed. 

"1 10 1  There  is  no  vested  right  to  have  the 
police  power  of  a  State  remain  static.  Every 
contract.  Involving  subject  matter  that  aX- 
fects  the  public  Interest,  Into  which  a  citizen 
may  enter.  Is  subject  to  the  right  of  a  State 
to  regulate  or  to  prohibit  whenever  It  Is 
deemed  by  the  State  to  be  essential  in  the 
public  Interest,  and  when  It  violates  no  pro- 
vision of  the  superior  national  or  State  law. 
Contracts  entered  into  prior  to  State  and 
Federal  prohibition  against  the  manufac- 
ture or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  were  not 
held  to  have  been  illegally  Impaired  by  the 
adoption  of  prohibition  when  the  States,  and 
subsequently  the  Nation,  deemed  prohibition 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest. 

'"Hiere  are  general  allegations  In  the  com- 
plaint as  to  contracts  entered  Into  prior  to 
the  amendment  and  alleged  to  have  been 
Impaired  by  It.  but  even  if  these  allegations 
meet  the  requirements  for  definlteness  and 
specificity  In  order  to  call  forth  the  Injunc- 
tive processes  of  the  coiu-t,  the  question  first 
to  be  answered  would  be  whether  or  not  the 
State  was  without  authority  In  the  exercise 
of  its  police  pKDwer  to  adopt  the  amendment 
in  question. 

"There  are  certain  principles  relating  to 
the  police  power  of  the  States  so  axiomatic 
as  not  to  need  a  statement  as  to  their  source, 
that  might  well  be  restated  here. 

"[11]  1.  The  United  States  Is  a  Govern- 
ment of  limited,  enumerated,  and  delegated 
pwwers,  having  only  such  authority  as  has 
been  granted  to  it  by  the  Constitution  or 
necessarily  Implied  therefrom. 

"[12]  2.  In  construing  a  law  of  the  United 
States  we  look  to  see  If  power  has  been 
granted,  but  in  construing  a  law  of  the 
State  we  look  to  see  if  it  has  been  prohibited, 
realizing  that  all  attributes  of  the  govern- 
ment that  have  not  been  surrendered  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  its 
amendments  have  been  retained  by  the  State. 
"(13]  3.  It  is  fundamental  that  State  laws 
must  yield  to  the  superior  force  of  Federal 
laws  which  were  passed  within  the  sphere 
of  delegated  powers.  However,  a  State  law  Is 
superseded  by  a  congressional  law  only  to 
such  an  extent  as  the  two  are  inconsistent. 

"[14,  15]  4.  An  act  passed  under  the  po- 
lice power  of  a  State  cannot  be  cast  aside  as 
Inconsistent  with  an  act  of  Congress  unless 
there  Is  an  actual  repugnancy  or  a  complete 
taking  over  of  the  legislative  field  by  Con- 
gress, and  the  rule  has  been  laid  down  that  a 
State  statute  Is  In  conflict  with  a  Federal 
statute  when  one  may  incur  the  penalty  of 
the  Federal  statute  by  obeying  the  State 
statute  or  vice  versa. 

"(16]  5.  The  police  power  of  a  State  is  very 
broad  and  comprehensive  and  is  liberally 
understood  and  applied.  This  principle  Is  so 
well  recognized  and  the  police  power  Is  of 
such  elasticity  that  the  principle  of  stare 


decisis  has  no  application  to  an  exercise  of 
this  power.  This  position  Is  Justified,  for  If 
It  were  not  thus  mistaken  decisions  nilght 
destroy  the  power  of  society  to  protect  Itself. 
The  State  cannot  contract  away  Its  police 
power  and  the  courts  cannot  decide  away 
that  which  the  State  Itself  cannot  contract 
away. 

"(17J  6.  The  courts  cannot  create  a  new 
Constitution.  Laws  and  court-made  rules  of 
expediency  must  not  be  placed  above  the 
Constitution. 

"(18]  7.  Labor  and  labor  vmlona  are  af- 
fected with  a  public  Interest  and  are  subject 
to  the  regulatory  power  of  the  States  for  any 
reasonable  regulation  which  will  not  be  In- 
consistent with  the  Constitution  oi  the 
United  States  and  statutes  enacted  within 
the  scope  delegated  by  the  Constitution  to 
the  Congress. 

"[19]  8.  Collective  bargaining,  self -orga- 
nization, and  other  kindred  union  activities 
necessarily  involve  the  rights  of  free  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  assembly, 
and  freedom  of  petition,  which  may  not  be 
denied  by  State  statute  or  constitution,  but 
we  also  must  recognize  that  the  total  of  union 
activity  Is  directed  toward  economic  objec- 
tives which  Involve  purely  conunerclal  activi- 
ties and  which  may  be  regulated  by  the  State 
upon  any  reasonable  basis  when  not  In  con- 
flict with  superior  law. 

"9.  The  very  existence  of  the  State  as  well 
as  'the  security  of  the  social  order,  the  life 
and  health  of  the  citizen,  the  comfort  of 
existence  in  a  thickly  populated  community, 
the  enjoyment  of  private  and  social  life,  and 
the  beneficial  use  of  property,'  depend  upon 
the  police  power  of  that  State. 

"(20]  10.  "The  powers  are  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people.' 
The  States  existed  before  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  they  possessed  the  po- 
lice power  before  the  adoption  of  that  or- 
ganic document,  and  that  police  power  was 
not  by  the  Constitution  delegated  to  the 
United  States,  and  hence  under  the  10th 
amendment  It  Is  reserved  in  the  States  or  In 
the  people. 

"[21]  11.  There  Is,  In  the  strict  sense,  no 
Federal  police  power. 

"12.  Rule  by  the  majority  Is  the  essence  of 
democracy.  Members  of  a  labor  union  are 
citizens  first  and  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
majority,  lawfully  exercised,  and  where  that 
will  has  been  exercised  by  a  direct  expression 
of  the  people  at  the  polls  the  result  Is  the 
fullest  exercise  of  the  democratic  process 
and  the  fullest  expression  of  the  source  of  all 
political  power — the  people.  'All  rights  are 
derived  from  the  purposes  of  the  society  in 
which  they  exist;  above  all  rights  rises  duty 
to  the  community.'  Dissenting  opinion  of 
Justice  Brandeis  In  Duplex  Co.  v.  Deering 
254  U.S.  443,  41  S.  Ct.  172,  184,  65  L.  Ed  349' 
16  A.L.R.  196. 

"(22]  13.  The  wisdom  or  lack  of  wisdom  of 
a  State  statute  or  of  a  provision  In  a  State 
corLstltutlon  Is  not  a  matter  for  the  courts. 
The  people,  through  their  representatives  In 
the  legislature  and  through  their  vote  for  an 
amendment  to  their  constitution,  have  the 
right  to  commit  folly  if  they  please,  provided 
it  is  not  prohibited  by  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion or  antagonistic  to  Federal  statutes  au- 
thoritatively enacted,  concerning  the  matter 
Involved.  "The  conditions  developed  In  In- 
dustry may  be  such  that  those  engaged  In  It 
cannot  continue  their  struggle  without  dan- 
ger to  the  commimlty.  But  it  Is  not  for 
Judges  to  determine  whether  such  condi- 
tions exist,  nor  Is  It  their  function  to  set  the 
limits  of  permissible  contest  and  to  declare 
-the  duties  which  the  new  situation  demands.' 
Dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Brandeis  In 
Duplex  Co.  V.  Deering.  supra. 

"(23]  14.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  coxirt  to 
Indulge  in  the  presiunptlon  that  the  amend- 
ment Is  not  In  conflict  with  the  organic  law 
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unless  the  contrary  Is  clearly  made  to  appear. 
"1241  A  consideration  of  these  funda- 
mental concepts  Impels  the  conclusion  that 
the  Florida  constitutional  amendment  does 
not  contravene  any  provision  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  for  aught  that  now  appears 
it  Is  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the 
State  of  Florida.  Definitely  labor  unions  are 
affected  with  a  public  interest  as  exempli- 
fied by  the  National  Labor  Relations,  the 
Norrls-La  Guardla.  and  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Acts.  29  U.S.C.A.  sectlonB  151  et  seq..  101  et 
seq.,  and  201  et  seq.,  passed  by  Congress  in 
and  about  the  regulation  of  Interstate  com- 
merce, and  by  numerous  acts  by  State  legis- 
latures regulating  labor  unions  In  phases  not 
embraced  within  the  scope  of  the  power  of 
ithe  National  Congress. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  labor  legisla- 
tion by  Congress  has  required  an  employee 
to  belong  to  a  labor  union  or  has  made  the 
closed  shop  mandatory,  but  on  the  contrary 
the  Federal  public  policy  In  regard  to  com- 
pulsory membership  in  labor  unions  is  stated 
in  section  102  of  title  29,  U.S.C.A.,  as  fol- 
lows:    '*   •   •  the     individual     unorganized 
worker    is    commonly    helpless    to    exercise 
actual  liberty  of  contract  and  to  protect  his 
freedom  of  labor,  and  thereby  to  obtain  ac- 
ceptable terms  and  conditions   of   employ- 
ment, wherefore,  though  he  should  be  free 
to  decline  to  associate  with  his  fellows,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  have  full  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation,   self -organization,    and    designation 
of  representatives  of  his  own  choosing,   to 
negotiate  the  terms  and  conditions  of  his 
employment.  •   •   •'  and  in  view  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the   Florida  amendment  that   it 
shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  abridge 
the  right  of  employees  by  and  through  a 
labor  union  to  bargain  collectively  with  an 
employer,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
provision    of    the   Federal    labor   regulatory 
statutes     with     which     the     constitutional 
amendment  collides.    So  long  as  the  right  to 
organize  into  a  union  and  to  bargain  collec- 
tively is  not  abridged,  there  is  no  denial  of 
freedom    of    speech,    press,    assembly,    and 
petition.    Whatever  was  traditionally  a  part 
of  the  process  of  collective  bargaining  seems 
to  have  been  left  unabridged  by  the  second 
..clause  in  the  amendment. 

"[25]  The  amendment  makes  it  possible 
for  the  nonunion  worker  to  have  'a  free  ride,' 
that  is,  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  gains  and 
advantages  that  have  accrued  through  the 
planning,  the  effort,  the  expense,  the  strug- 
gle, and  the  Influence  of  the  unions,  with- 
out bearing  any  of  their  burdens,  but  this 
permissive  Incidence  of  poor  sportsmanship 
is  not  new  in  the  law.     A  substantial  portion 
of    the    population    in    many    communities 
have  all  the  benefits  of  government,  yet  pay 
no  taxes.     Occasions  are  not  singxilar  when 
free  riders  in  government  are  the  recipients 
of  its  greatest  solicitude,  and  the  fact  that 
the  law  gives  an  unearned  advantage  to  the 
dissident  or  disinterested  Is  but  slightly  dis- 
similar   to   the   building   of   a   schoolhouse 
•  largely    from    taxes    paid    by    corporations 
which   have   no  children   to  educate.    This 
ground  of  objection  was  one  for  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  people  rather  than  the  courts. 
•'[26]  It  will  be  observed  that  the  consti- 
tutional   amendment   is   not   self-executing 
and  no  enforcing  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted.    No    prosecution    under    a    criminal 
statute  is  involved,  and  although  the  Attor- 
ney General  contends  that  a  closed  shop  was 
illegal  under  section  1  of  chapter  4144.  Laws 
of  Florida,  acts  of  1893  (sec.  833.02,  Florida 
Statutes.    1941.    F.S.A.).    nevertheless.    It    is 
noted  that  the  supreme  court  of  Florida,  In 
the    case    of    Jetton-Dekle    Lumber    Co.    v. 
Mather  et  al..  53  Fla.  969.  43  So.  590.  held 
that  the  act  •will  not  be  applied  to  the  case 
of   union   laborers  who   strike   in   order   to 
secxu-e  all  the  labor  for  themselves."  which 
seems  to  say  that  the  statute  did  not  pro- 
hibit a   closed   shop.    This   decision   under 
Erie  R.  v.  Tompkins.  304  U.S.  64.  58  S.  Ct. 


817.  82  L.  Ed.  1188.  114  A.LJl.  1487,  is  bind- 
ing upon  the  Federal  court. 

"(27]  A  three-Judge  court  cannot  be  con- 
vened merely  to  prevent  a  multiplicity  of 
suits  in  the  State  courts  by  the  Attorney 
General  against  employers  of  labor.  But  it 
does  not  seem  necessary  for  us  to  determine 
whether  or  not  Irreparable  injury  to  plain- 
tiffs can  result,  nor  do  we  here  undertake  to 
decide  what  complications  might  arise  out  of 
the  operations  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  and  the  Florida  constitutional 
amendment,  but  deem  it  necessary  only  to 
say  that  the  Federal  act  and  the  amendment 
on  their  face  do  not  appear  to  be  In  conflict, 
and  it  will  be  time  enough  to  Judge  of  such 
conflicts  if  and  when  they  actually  arise. 
This  is  not  an  action  for  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment but  an  injunction  suit  in  anticipation 
of  irreparable  injiu-y. 

'From  the  foregoing  It  appears  that  the 
temporary  injunction  granted  herein  should 
be  dissolved  and  vacated,  and  the  motion  of 
the  Attorney  General  to  dismiss  the  com- 
plaint should  be  sustained. 

"Let  an  appropriate  order  be  submitted." 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  to 
conserve  time — and  I  know  we  are  all 
interested  in  conserving  time — I  should 
like  to  read  briefly  some  of  the  para- 
graphs from  Judge  Waller's  statement: 

(51  The  motion  to  dismiss,  admitting  all 
of  the  facts  appropriately  alleged  In  the  com- 
plaint, but  not  legal  conclusions,  presents 
three  important  legal  questions: 

1.  Is  the  Florida  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  violation  of  any  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Constitution? 

2.  Is  the  constitutional  amendment  a 
valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the 
State  of  Florida? 

3.  Is  the  constitutional  amendment  in 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  any  Federal 
statutes  which  were  enacted  within  the 
power  delegated  to  Congress? 

I  have  already  placed  in  the  Record 
all  of  this  able  opinion,  but  I  may  have 
occasion  to  read  some  portions  of  it  again 
to  supplement  that  which  I  have  just 
read,  showing  clearly  that  the  questions 
raised  by  the  learned  Attorney  General 
went  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  con- 
stitutionality, under  Federal  constitu- 
tional provisions,  of  the  provisions  in  our 
State  constitution. 

The  result  of  the  opinion  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  court  upheld  thoroughly, 
in  all  respects,  in  answering  the  questions 
raised  by  the  attorney  general  of  Florida, 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Florida  pro- 
visions as  measured  by  Federal  constitu- 
tional law,  and  upheld  that  provision  as 
one  that  was  salutary  in  protection  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

Perhaps  this  paragraph  might  point 
up  the  decision  of  the  learned  three- 
judge  court: 

A  consideration  of  these  fundaonental  con- 
cepts Impels  the  conclusion  that  the  Florida 
constitutional  amendment  does  not  contra- 
vene any  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion and  for  aught  that  now  appears  it  Is  a 
valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the 
Stete  of  Florida.  Definitely  labor  unions  are 
affected  with  a  public  Interest  as  exempli- 
fied by  the  National  Labor  Relations,  the 
Norris-La  Guardla,  and  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act — 

And  several  others — 


passed  by  Congress  in  and  about  the  regula- 
tion of  Interstate  commerce,  and  by  nu- 
merous acts  by  State  leglslatvires  regulating 
labor  unions  in  phases  not  embraced  within 
the  scope  of  the  power  of  the  National  Con- 
gress. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  labor  legislation 
by  Congress  has  required  an  employee  to 
belong  to  a  labor  union  or  has  made  the 
closed  shop  mandatory,  but  on  the  contrary 
the  Federal  public  p>ollcy  in  regard  to  com- 
pulsory membership  in  labor  unions  is  stated 
In  section  102  of  title  29,  U.S.C.A.,  as  follows: 
"•  *  •  the  Individual  unorganized  worker  is 
commonly  helpless  to  exercise  actual  liberty 
of  contract  and  to  protect  his  freedom  of 
labor,  and  thereby  to  obtain  acceptable  ternaa 
and  conditions  of  employment,  wherefore. 
though  he  should  be  free  to  decline  to  asso- 
ciate with  his  fellows.  It  is  necessary  that 
he  have  full  freedom  of  association,  self, 
organization,  and  designation  of  representa- 
tlves  of  his  own  choosing,  to  negotiate  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  his  employ* 
ment.  •  •  •" 

That  last  quotation  was  from  the 
United  States  Code  Annotated. 

This  strong  opinion  of  an  able  three- 
judge  court,  issued  in  1945.  well  before 
the  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
made  it  very  clear  that  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution contravened  in  no  respect  what- 
ever the  right  of  Florida  to  enact  a  right- 
to-work  amendment  in  its  constitution, 
but  upheld  the  action  of  the  State  of 
Florida  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  skipping  at  great 
length  the  reading  of  these  opinions,  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  unduly  take  up 
the  time  of  the  Senate,  which  is  here 
late  this  afternoon,  and  because  I  un- 
derstand I  shall  be  followed  by  my  able 
colleague  the  distingtiished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 

Following  this  action  of  the  three- 
judge  district  court  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  appealed  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  In  this  appeal  the  prin- 
cipal question  raised  was  whether  imder 
the  Federal  judicial  code  a  three-judge 
court  had  jurisdiction  to  dismiss  the  ac- 
tion. The  Supreme  Court  in  disposing 
of  this  jurisdictional  question  concluded 
that  the  Federal  courts  could  not  prop- 
erly pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Florida  law  untU  it  had  been  inter- 
preted and  explained  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Florida. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Record  at  this  point 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
As  stated  by  the  Supreme  Court: 
"A  decision  today  on  the  constitutionality 
of  this  Florida  law  would  be  based  on  a 
preliminary  guess  concerning  Its  meaning, 
not  on  an  authoritative  construction  of  it. 
We  have  already  noted  that  this  law  may  be 
so  construed  as  to  eliminate  any  conflict 
alleged  to  exist  between  It  and  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  If  so,  one  of  the  con- 
stitutional questions  presented  by  this  case 
would  disappear.  It  is  suggested,  however, 
that  the  due  process  question  is  ripe  for 
adjudication  no  matter  how  the  Florida  law 
is  construed.  But  if  the  law  does  no  more 
than  to  grant  an  Individual  worklngmnn  a 
cause  of  action  In  case  he  Is  denied  employ- 
ment unless  he  Joins  a  union,  or  if  it  goes 
no  further  than  to  make  closed-shop  agree- 
ments unenforceable  between  the  parties,  no 
case  or  controversy  raising  the  due  process 
question  would  be  presented  for  decision  by 
the  present  bill.  For  individual  worklngmen 
are  not  here  asserting  rights  against  unions 
or  employers.  Nor  does  the  present  case  in- 
volve litigation  by  unions  to  enforce  closed- 
shop  agreements  against  employers.     Fur- 
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thermore,  If,  as  the  district  court  thought, 
this  Florida  law  is  not  self -executing,  suits 
seeking  to  raise  the  due  process  question  or 
any  other  constitutional  question  would  be 
premature  until  Florida  supplied  sanctions 
for  its  enforcement.  A  decision  today  on  the 
merits  might,  therefore,  amount  to  no  more 
than  an  advisory  opinion.  In  Railroad  Com- 
mission V.  Pullman  Co.,  312  U.S.  496,  85  L.  ed 
971,  61  S.  Ct.  643;  Chicago  v.  Fieldcrest  Dairies, 
316  US.  168,  86  L.  ed  1355,  62  S.  Ct.  986,  and 
Spector  Motor  Service  v.  McLaughlin,  323 
U.S.  101.  89  L.  ed  101,  65  S.  Ct.  152,  all  supra, 
we  held  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
proper  course  was  for  the  district  covirt  to 
retain  the  bill  until  a  definite  determina- 
tion of  the  local  law  questions  could  be  made 
by  the  State  courts.  The  doubts  concerning 
the  meaning  of  the  Florida  law  indicate  that 
such  a  procedure  is  peculiarly  appropriate 
here.  Quo  warranto  proceedings  presently 
pending  in  the  Florida  courts  may  resolve 
the  doubts.  And  other  actions,  such  as  suits 
for  a  declaratory  Judgment,  would  seem  to 
be  available  In  the  State  courts." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr^  President,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  it  could  see 
nothing  unconstitutional  about  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Florida  court,  but  at  that 
stage  it  was  untimely  for  the  Federal 
Court  to  pass  upon  it,  and  the  matter  was 
returned  to  the  three -judge  court  to 
await  later  decision  of  the  State  courts 
with  reference  to  this  matter. 

For  this  reason  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
manded the  cause  to  the  district  court  to 
retain  the  action  pending  the  determina- 
tion of  proceedings  in  State  courts.  Ap- 
parently the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor did  not  initiate  i^ny  subsequent 
proceedings  or  legal  actions  in  the  State 
courts  of  Florida  as  a  foUowup  to  this 
action  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  There 
have  been,  however,  a  number  of  other 
legal  actions  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Florida  has  interpreted  and  applied 
the  Florida  right-to-work  amendment. 
The  value  of  this  amendment  in  safe- 
guarding the  fundamental  rights  of 
workers  from  coercion  by  either  employ- 
ers or  labor  unions  is  clearly  illustrated 
and  spelled  out  in  these  various  court  de- 
cisions, and  for  this  reason  I  feel  they 
are  well  worth  reading  in  their  complete 
text. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  read  the 
full  body  of  opinions  of  the  Florida 
Supreme  Court  fully  upholding  our  con- 
stitutional amendment.  I  shall  merely 
cite  them  by  name:  Miami  Typographi- 
cal Union  against  Ormerod,  Plumbers 
Local  Union  519  against  Robertson,  and 
Plumbers  Local  Union  234  against  Hanley 
and  Beckworth. 

These  decisions  of  our  own  Supreme 
Court  of  Florida  upheld  the  validity  by 
both  the  State  and  Federal  courts  of  our 
State  constitution. 

In  addition  to  these  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Florida  which  I  have 
cited,  there  have  been  numerous  actions 
in  the  lower  courts  of  Florida  in  which 
individual  rights  have  been  brought  with- 
in the  blanket  of  orotection  of  the  Flor- 
ida right-to-work  amendment.  The  fre- 
quency with  which  citizens  of  Florida 
have  invoked  the  protection  of  this 
amendment  gives  abundant  testimony  to 
its  usefulness,  and  even  indispensability 
as  a  constitutional  guarantee. 

I  wish  to  reread  that  sentence.  The 
frequency  with  which  citizens  of  Florida 
have   invoked    the    protection    of    this 


amendment  gives  abundant  testimony  to 
its  usefulness,  and  even  indispensability, 
as  a  constitutional  guarantee.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  people  of  Florida  overwhelm- 
ingly support  this  law  and  regard  it  as 
a  precious  adjimct  to  their  fundamental 
rights. 

Not  only  is  that  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  Florida  shown  by  numer- 
ous polls  taken  at  various  times,  and 
particularly  in  recent  times,  but  it  has 
been  shown  by  other  public  actions, 
which  I  shall  cite  briefly. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Florida  right-to-work 
amendment  in  1944  the  people  of  Florida 
through  their  elected  representatives 
have  turned  back  union  supported  ef- 
forts to  have  it  revoked.  For  example, 
in  the  1949  session  of  the  Florida  Legis- 
lature separate  resolutions  were  offered 
in  the  house  and  senate  to  amend  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  bill  of  rights  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  right-to -work  provision. 
Public  reaction  against  these  resolutions 
was  so  powerful  that  after  they  were  re- 
ferred to  the  respective  legislative  com- 
mittees no  further  action  was  taken. 
That  died  in  committee.  Again  in  the 
1951  session  of  the  legislature  a  union- 
sponsored  bill  to  repeal  the  right-to- 
work  provision  of  the  bill  of  rights  was 
allowed  to  die  in  committee,  as  had  the 
earlier  proposal. 

In  spite  of  these  setbacks  organized 
labor  never  abandoned  its  efforts  to 
nullify  the  protections  which  the  amend- 
ment afforded  the  individual  worker  to 
exercise  his  freedom  of  choice  with  re- 
spect to  joining  or  refraining  from  join- 
ing a  labor  union.  Not  being  successful 
in  theii-  head-on  assault  on  the  right-to- 
work  amendment  the  unions  set  out  to 
circumvent  it  by  various  devices  and 
stratagems.  One  such  device  which  de- 
serves special  attention  is  the  agency 
shop  contract,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  be- 
came the  subject  of  a  celebrated  case 
which  went  through  the  Florida  courts 
and  on  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  on  two  separate  occasions. 

The  agency  shop  is  a  form  of  agree- 
ment under  which  an  employer  agrees 
that  all  of  the  employees  must  pay  to 
the  union,  as  a  condition  of  employment, 
amounts  equivalent  to  the  union's  estab- 
lished iiiitiation  fee  and  regular  monthly 
dues.  That  is,  whether  they  are  mem- 
bers or  not,  they  must  make  these  pay- 
ments. 

This  form  of  agreement  expressly  pro- 
vides that  the  employees  need  not  be- 
come members  of  the  union,  but  must 
pay  these  dues  and  fees  to  the  union  to 
help  defray  the  costs  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. An  employee  who  fails  or  re- 
fuses to  pay  over  to  the  union  these 
specified  dues  and  fees  must,  under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  be  discharged 
by  the  employer. 

In  substance,  this  form  of  agreement 
imposes  upon  employees  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  tmions  are  permitted 
to  impose  under  the  union  shop  provi- 
sions of  section  8(a)  (3)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  namely,  the  obliga- 
tion to  pay  union  dues  and  fees  as  a  con- 
dition of  emplosrment.  Under  section 
8(a)  (3)  a  union,  it  should  be  noted,  can- 
not compel  the  discharge  of  an  employee 


for  nonmembership  in  the  union,  as  long 
as  the  employee  tenders  the  initiation  fee 
and  periodic  dues. 

Since  the  Florida  right-to-work 
amendment  speaks  only  in  terms  of 
abridgment  of  the  right  of  persons  to 
work  "on  account  of  membership  or  non- 
membership  in  any  labor  union,"  union 
lawyers  in  Florida  concluded  that  they 
could  circumvent  the  effect  of  the  right- 
to-work  amendment  by  entering  into 
contracts  with  employers  requiring  that 
all  employees  must  pay  union  dues  and 
fees  but  shall  not  be  obligated  to  become 
or  remain  members  of  the  union. 

The  first  test  of  this  device  to  circum- 
vent the  Florida  law  arose  in  connection 
with  an  agreement  between  Food  Fair 
stores  and  the  Retail  Clerk's  Interna- 
tional Association  covering  employees  in 
a  nimiber  of  supermarkets  in  southern 
Florida.  Following  the  execution  of  this 
agreement.  Food  Fair  notified  all  of  its 
employees  that  they  must,  in  order  to  re- 
tain their  jobs,  pay  the  prescribed  union 
initiation  fee  and  regular  monthly  dues. 
A  number  of  employees  objected  to  this 
requirement,  and  in  order  to  protect  their 
rights  under  the  Florida  constitution 
brought  an  action  to  enjoin  the  company 
and  the  union  from  enforcing  the  pro- 
visions of  this  agency  shop  agreement  or 
to  discharge  any  of  the  plaintiff  employ- 
ees for  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  agreement.  The  company 
and  the  union  moved  to  dismiss  the  com- 
plaint on  the  ground  that  the  agency 
shop  contract  was  not  in  violation  of  the 
Florida  right-to-work  amendment.  The 
trial  court  granted  the  motion  to  dis- 
miss, and  the  plaintiffs  appealed.  The 
District  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third 
District  of  Florida,  which  was  the  first 
appellate  court,  reversed  the  action  of 
the  trial  court  in  dismissing  the  com- 
plaint, and  held  that  the  agency  shop 
contract  was  clearly  in  violation  of  the 
State  right-to-work  law.  As  stated  by 
the  court: 

Under  section  12  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  of  Florida  what  is  prohibited  Is  the 
denial  or  abridgment  of  one's  right  to  work 
"on  account  of  membership  or  nonmember- 
ship in  any  labor  union,  or  labor  organiza- 
tion." When,  because  of  his  nonmembership, 
an  employee  is  required  to  pay  labor  union 
dues,  or  sums  equal  to  the  dues,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  employment  or  continued  employ- 
ment, his  right  to  work  is  abridged. 

Anything  which  Imposes  a  charge  or  ex- 
pense upon  the  free  exercise  of  a  right, 
abridges  it  in  the  sense  of  curtaUlng  or  les- 
sening the  use  or  enj03mient  of  that  right. 
As  defined  in  Webster's  New  International 
Dictionary,  to  abridge  is  "to  deprive;  to  cut 
off:  to  diminish,  curtail."  And  "abridge"  is 
defined  In  the  Oxford  ESigUsh  Dictionary  as 
being  "to  curtail,  to  lessen,  to  diminish 
(rights,  privileges,  advantages,  or  author- 
ity) ."  The  Louisiana  Supreme  Court  adopted 
this  meaning  and  definition  of  "abridged"  as 
contained  In  the  rlght-to-work  law  of  that 
State,  saying : 

"The  public  i>olicy  of  Louisiana  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  RIght-to-Work  Act,  section 
1,  supra.  In  analyzing  'the  right  of  a  per- 
son or  persons  to  work  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  on  account  of  membership  or 
nonmembership  in  any  labor  union  or  labor 
organization,'  we  must  look  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  'abridged.'  A  study  of  various 
law  dictionaries  and  Webster's  Dictionary 
wUl  show  that  the  legislature  intended  the 
word  'abridged,'  as  used  In  the  act,  to  meac 
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'diminished,  reduced,  curtailed,  or  short- 
ened.' " 

The  natural  and  reasonable  Interpretation 
of  the  Florida  constitutional  amendment, 
which  prohibits  compulsory  membership  In 
a  labor  organization  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment or  of  continued  employment.  Is  that 
It  necessarily  forbids  forcing  a  nonmember 
employee  to  pay  union  initiation  fees,  dues 
and  assessments  or  equivalent  amounts  as 
a  condition  of  employment  or  of  continued 
employment.  A  contrary  construction  of  the 
right-to-work  law  would  leave  it  little  or  no 
usefxil  purpwse  to  serve. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  we  are  Impelled 
to  hold  that  the  agency  shop  provision  in 
the  contract  here  under  attack  violates  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  of  Flor- 
ida, which  declares  the  rlght-to-work  policy 
of  this  State.  Accordingly,  the  decree  is  re- 
versed and  the  cause  remanded  for  further 
proceeding  not  inconsistent  herewith. 

Reversed  and  remanded. 

This  became  a  famous  case  because 
the  unions  and  the  employer  went  first 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  and 
later  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

I  shall  not  read  in  full  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  in  both  those  appeals,  but 
this  paragraph  from  the  opinion  of  the 
able  Supreme  Court  of  Florida,  con- 
struing section  12  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  the  Florida  right-to-work 
amendment,  stated : 

This  section  clearly  bestows  on  the  work- 
ingman  a  right  to  Join  or  not  to  join  a  labor 
union,  as  he  sees  fit,  without  jeopardizing 
his  job.  Inasmuch  as  the  Constitution  has 
granted  this  right,  the  agency  shop  clause 
is  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  in  that  it 
requires  the  nonunion  employee  to  purchase 
from  the  labor  union  a  right  which  the  Con- 
stitution has  given  him.  The  Constitution 
grants  a  free  choice  In  the  matter  of  be- 
longing to  a  labor  union.  The  agency  shop 
clause  contained  In  the  contract  under  con- 
sideration purports  to  acknowledge  that 
right,  but  In  fact,  abrogates  it  by  requiring 
the  nonunion  worker  to  pay  the  union  for 
the  exercise  of  that  right  or.  In  the  alterna- 
tive, to  be  discharged  from  his  employment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  when  we  strip  the  argument  of 
compulsoi-y  unionism  of  all  sophistries 
annexed  to  it,  does  it  not  come  down  to 
this:  That  the  right  to  work  is  a  right 
which  a  union  may  sell  and  a  right  which 
the  individual  workers  must  purchase 
if  he  is  going  to  be  peimitted  to  earn  his 
dailv  bread  for  himself  and  his  family? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  distin<juished 
Senator  is  correct.  His  statement 
echoes  and  reechoes  forcefully  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida 
wh^ch  I  have  just  read.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  't.  If  a  worker  has  to  pay 
dues  and  pay  an  initiation  fee  to  an 
organization  to  which  he  does  not  care 
to  belong,  he  is  paying  so  that  he  will 
enjoy  that  work  rather  than  be  deprived 
of  It.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  intervention. 

I  am  calling  the  Senator's  attention  to 
this  statement  by  the  Florida  Supreme 
Couit  because  it  so  clearly  restates,  as 
the  court  has  again  and  again  stated, 
the  sentiment  and  the  conclusive  fact 
which  the  Senator  has  so  ably  stated. 


I  continue  to  quote: 

Such  an  arrangement  is  palpably  and 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of 
choice  contemplated  by  our  declaration  of 
rights,  section  12. 

The  appellees  contend  that,  except  for  the 
agency-shop  provision,  the  nonunion  em- 
ployees of  the  appellant  Food  Fair  would 
be  free  riders,  that  is,  they  would  reap  the 
benefits  of  union  representation  without 
having  to  bear  any  of  the  cost  thereof.  This 
£irgiunent  is  grounded  on  the  fact  that  the 
union  is,  by  law,  the  bargaining  agent  for 
all  employees — those  who  do  not  belong  to 
the  union  as  well  as  those  who  do  (29 
U.S.C.A.,  sec.  159.)  This  argument  may  be 
answered  by  reference  to  the  section  of  the 
Constitution  \mder  consideration.  Clearly, 
it  is  the  Intent  of  this  section  to  leave  as  a 
matter  for  individual  determination  and 
preference  the  question  of  whether  the 
worker  vrtll  derive  any  benefit  from  associa- 
tion with  a  labor  union.  The  choice  la  his 
to  make.  Presumably,  the  appellants  in  the 
instant  case  have  decided  that  union  mem- 
bership is  not  an  overall  benefit  to  them 
personally,  else   they  would  have  Joined. 

The  appellees  further  assert  that  our  State 
courts  are  without  Jurisdiction  to  determine 
this  matter,  because  of  the  preemption  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  field  of  labor 
relations,  by  virtue  of  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.A.,  sees.  141- 
188) .  We  hold,  as  did  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Kansas  In  the  case  of  Higgins  v.  Cardinal 
Manufacturing  Company,  188  Kan.  11,360  P. 
2d  456  (42  LC  par.  50,186),  that  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  (29  U.S.C.A. 
sec.  164(b) )  preserves  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  States  in  matters  involving  State  right- 
to-work  provisions.  It  is  true  that  section 
14(b)  specifically  deals  only  with  agreements 
requiring  membership  in  a  labor  organiza- 
tion as  a  consideration  of  employment,  how- 
ever, U  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  Congress 
would^nreserve  to  the  States  the  field  of 
right- toKwork  legislation,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  intending  that  unions  and  manage- 
ment could,  by  the  use  of  subterfuge  of  an 
agency  shop  clause,  circumvent  and.  In  ef- 
fect, nullify  a  paramount  provision  of  the 
organic  law  of  any  of  the  several  States. 

Following  this  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Florida  upholding  the  right  of 
the  individual  worker  to  hold  a  job 
without  being  required  to  pay  union 
dues  and  fees,  tlie  Retail  Clerks  Union 
filed  a  petition  for  certiorari  with  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  granted  such  peti- 
tion and  agreed  to  review  the  decision  of 
the  Florida  court.  This  case  was  then 
heard  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  two 
main  issues:  First,  whether  the  author- 
ity reserved  to  the  States  under  section 
14 (b>  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  permitted 
the  States  to  outlaw  the  agency  shop 
form  of  contract  as  well  as  union  mem- 
bership contracts,  and  second,  whether 
the  State  courts  of  Florida  or  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  had  en- 
forcement jurisdiction  in  regard  to  such 
matters. 

These  two  issues  were  heard  in  two 
separate  appearances  before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Justice  White 
wrote  the  opinion  in  the  first  case,  on 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  had  ju- 
risdiction or  the  State  courts  had  juris- 
diction. Justice  Douglas  wrote  the 
opinion  in  the  second  case  on  the  ulti- 
mate question  of  whether  or  not  the 
Florida  constitution  prevented  the  use 
of  the  agency  shop  agreement  device  to 


go  around  or  to  curtail   the  workers' 
rights  under  our  Constitution. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  issue 
here  involved,  the  attorneys  general  of 
19  States  filed  amicus  curiae  briefs  with 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  urging  the  Court 
to  uphold  the  power  of  the  States  to 
deal  with  agency  shop  agreements. 

Mr.  President,  the  right-to-work 
States  stood  together.  They  realized 
that  this  question  was  vital  to  the 
upholding  of  their  State  provisions, 
whether  they  were  statutory  provisions 
or  constitutional  provisions.  Therefore, 
every  State  with  a  right-to-work  pro- 
vision asked  to  be  heard,  to  supplement 
the  briefs  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Florida 
and  those  who  were  associated  with  him. 

They  pointed  out  that  if  the  right-to- 
work  laws  of  the  various  States  were  to 
be  held  unenforcible  in  respect  to 
agency  shop  agreements,  the  net  result 
would  be  that  all  of  these  various  State 
laws  would  be  meaningless,  and  would 
have  little  or  no  effect  in  restraining 
compulsory  unionism. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  was  a  subterfuge, 
once  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court,  by 
which  the  clear  meaning  of  the  right-to- 
work  provisions  could  be  defeated,  that 
subterfuge  would  be  used  in  any  and  all 
cases,  and  the  right-to-work  provisions, 
whether  constitutional  or  statutory, 
would  become  meaningless. 

Such  a  result,  the  attorneys  general 
pointed  out.  would  frustrate  the  con- 
gressional intent  expressed  in  section 
14(b)  and  would  frustrate  the  desires  of 
the  people  of  the  States  that  had  adopted 
right-to-work  laws. 

When  this  issue  was  first  presented 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  Court,  in 
a  decision  delivered  by  Justice  White, 
held  that  the  individual  States  had 
adequate  authority  to  prohibit  agency 
shop  agreements.  The  Court  left  open, 
however,  the  further  question  as  to 
whether  the  enforcement  of  such  State 
prohibitions  of  compulsory  unionism 
agreements  was  properly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts  or  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  Following  subsequent 
reargument,  the  Court  in  a  decision 
rendered  by  Justice  Douglas  ruled  that 
the  State  courts  have  enforcement  au- 
thority to  protect  rights  of  individual 
workers  under  State  right-to-work  laws. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  read  the 
substance  of  the  two  decisions  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Retail  Clerk's 
Union  against  Schermerhorn. 

This  was  the  Florida  case  which  came 
up  as  a  result  of  the  Food  Fair  closed 
shop  agreement,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  read 
these  decisions  in  detail.  I  will  hold  them 
in  alieyance  until  future  appearance  in 
the  course  of  this  debate,  because  they 
are  well  worthy  of  careful  reading  and 
objective  consideration.  I  believe  the 
decisions  would  be  interesting  to  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tydings],  who  is  a  former  UJS. 
attorney.  I  know  that  he  respects  and 
reveres  the  opinions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 
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I  shall  first  read  excerpts  from  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  White.  I  do  not 
pretend  that  they  cover  the  whole  deci- 
sion. I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that 
I  selected  these  particular  paragraphs 
myself.  Anyone  is  welcome,  at  any  time, 
to  read  the  entire  decision.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  read  the  decision  later,  if  there 
is  proper  occasion  to  do  so.  But  I  shall 
read  these  two  paragraphs  from  the  deci- 
sion of  Mr.  Justice  White,  speaking  for 
a  complete  Court,  except  for  Mr.  Justice 
Goldberg,  who  did  not  participate,  for 
obvious  reasons. 

Excerpts:    First    Schermerhorn    Decisions 
[Argued  Apr.  18,  1963;  decided  June  3,  1963] 

An  agency  shop  arrangement  which,  with- 
out requiring  employees  to  join  the  con- 
tracting union,  imposes  upon  them,  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment,  the  only  membership 
obligation  en  forcible  by  discharge  under 
8(a)  (3)  of  the  amended  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(a)(3)),  namely, 
the  obligation  to  pay  to  the  union  initiation 
fees  and  regular  dues,  is  th^  practical  equiva- 
lent of  an  "agreement  requiring  member- 
ship m  a  labor  organization  as  a  condition  of 
employment,"  which  is  exempted  from  the 
prohibitions  of  8(a)  (3)  by  the  proviso 
thereto. 

An  agency  shop  arrangement  by  which 
employees,  without  being  required  to  Join 
the  contracting  union,  are  required  to  pay, 
as  a  condition  of  emplojmnent,  an  initial 
service  fee  and  monthly  service  fees  to  the 
union.  Is  not,  because  it  provides  that  the 
fees  are  payable  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  union  In  defraying  costs  in  connection 
with  its  legal  obligations  as  the  exclusive  bar- 
gaining agent  of  the  employees,  excluded 
from  the  scope  of  14(b)  of  the  amended 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  stating  that 
nothing  in  the  act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  execution  of  agreements  re- 
quiring membership  In  a  labor  organization 
as  a  condition  of  employment  In  any  State 
in  which  such  execution  Is  prohibited  by 
State  law. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  partial  quota- 
tions from  the  able  decision  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice White  in  the  first  Schermerhorn 
case,  argued  April  18,  1963,  and  decided 
June  3, 1963. 

The  case  came  back  for  a  second  argu- 
ment on  the  other  question.  The  deci- 
sion for  the  full  Court  in  this  case,  except 
for  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg,  who  did  not  sit, 
was  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas. 
This  case  was  reargued  on  October  16 
and  17,  1963,  and  was  decided  on  Decem- 
ber 2, 1963. 

These  cases  had  great  general  inter- 
est. The  reargument  of  this  single 
phase  took  2  days  of  the  precious  time 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  Indicating  the  gravity  of  the  case, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Court  was  willing  to  hear 
the  arguments  of  the  various  attorneys 
general  who  were  pleading  for  the  pro- 
visions of  their  own  States,  whether 
statutory  or  constitutional  provisions.  I 
read  excerpts  from  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  in  the  second  hearing : 
Excerpts:  Second  Schermerhorn  Decision 
[Reargued  October  16  and  17,  1963; 
decided  December  2,  1963] 

Senator  Taft  in  the  Senate  debates  stated 
that  14(b)  was  to  continue  the  pxjllcy  of  the 
Wagner  Act  and  avoid  Federal  Interference 
with  State  laws  In  this  field.  As  to  the 
Wagner  Act  he  stated,  "But  that  did  not  In 
any  way  prohibit  the  enforcement  of  State 


laws  which  already  prohibited  closed  shops." 
He  went  on  to  say,  "That  has  been  the  law 
ever  since  that  time.  It  was  the  law  of  the 
Senate  bill;  and  in  putting  in  this  express 
provision  from  the  House  bill  (14(b))  we  in 
no  way  change  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States." 

That  last  quotation  from  the  Court  Is 
also  a  quotation  from  a  statement  by  our 
late  distinguished  colleague  Senator 
Robert  Taft,  of  Ohio,  whose  name  is  half 
of  the  name  which  marks  this  particular 
law,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act — 

In  ligh^f  the  wording  of  14(b)  and  Its 
legislative  mstory,  we  conclude  that  Congress 
In  1947  did  not  deprive  the  States  of  any 
and  all  power  to  enforce  their  laws  restricting 
the  execution  and  enforcement  of  union - 
security  agreements.  Since  It  is  plain  that 
Congress  left  the  States  free  to  legislate  in 
that  field,  we  can  only  assume  that  It  In- 
tended to  leave  unaffected  the  power  to  en- 
force those  laws.  Otherwise,  the  reservation 
which  Senator  Taft  felt  to  be  so  critical 
would  become  empty  and  largely  meaning- 
less. 

But  14(b)  gives  the  States  power  to  outlaw 
even  a  union-security  agreement  that  passes 
muster  by  Federal  standards.  Where  Con- 
gress gives  State  policy  that  degree  of  over- 
riding authority,  we  are  reluctant  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  nonetheless  enforclble  by 
the  Federal  agency  In  Washington. 

That  is  a  very  fine  point  made  by  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas.  It  made  that  exclusion 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  cover  only 
the  closed-shop  arrangement,  and  held 
that  if  the  NLRB  had  jurisdiction  it 
could  proceed  upon  the  theory  that  only 
the  closed  shop  was  prohibited. 

He  said  it  is  a  fact  that  Congress  gave 
to  the  States  more  plenary  power  by  their 
own  State  law  and  certainly  did  not  take 
away  from  the  State  court  the  right  to 
enforce  and  to  protect  such  State  laws 
even  though  they  went  further  than  the 
Federal  law. 

Congress,  In  other  words,  cho.se  to 
abandon  any  search  for  uniformity  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  State  laws 
barring  the  execution  and  application  of 
agreements  authorized  by  section  14(b) 
and  decided  to  suffer  a  medley  of  at- 
titudes and  philosophies  on  the  subject. 

I  ask  all  Senators  who  may  have  any 
question  of  constitutionality  in  their 
mind,  who  may  have  any  question  as  to 
the  morals  that  are  involved,  to  read  in 
fvUl  the  decisions  of  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral courts  which  I  have  mentioned  here 
tonight.  Such  Senators  will  find  that, 
while  the  opinions  of  those  courts  may 
differ  from  their  own  attitudes,  those 
courts  made  it  powerfully  clear  that,  in 
their  opinion,  there  was  ample  political 
reason  and  ample  moral  reason  for  the 
enactment  of  section  14(b)  and  for  the 
procedures  adopted  in  various  States, 
some  of  which  had  acted  before  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  was  enacted,  and  some  later, 
in  adopting  right-to-work  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  great  privi- 
lege of  being  associated  with  those  in 
the  Senate  who  originally  supported  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  I  had  the  great  privi- 
lege 2  years  later  of  participating  rather 
actively  in  the  debate  when  our  former 
able  colleague,  the  late  Senator  from 
Utah,  Mr.  Elljert  Thomas,  brought  to  the 
floor  a  bill  which  would  have  eliminated 
much  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  including 
section  14(b). 


It  was  my  privilege  to  address  my  own 
argiunent  in  that  particiilar  debate  In 
1949  largely  to  the  question  of  section 
14(b). 

I  trust  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure 
at  a  later  time  during  the  course  of  this 
debate,  to  refresh  my  own  recollection 
and  the  recollection  of  other  Senators 
who  were  here  at  that  time,  and  also  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  Senators  who 
have  joined  us  at  a  later  date — and  we 
have  many  valuable  Senators  who  have 
done  so — of  the  arguments  which  seem 
to  me  so  powerful,  and  which  prevented 
the  Congress  in  1949  from  overriding  its 
former  action  which,  by  the  way,  Con- 
gress had  taken  in  the  face  of  a  veto  by 
overriding  the  veto  of  the  then  Presi- 
dent, President  Truman. 

As  can  be  seen,  these  Supreme  Court 
decisions  are  the  latest  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  Florida  rlght-to-work 
amendment.  We  in  Florida  have  zeal- 
ousy  fought  for  and  guarded  this  im- 
portant provision  of  our  State  constitu- 
tion for  more  than  20  years — it  will  soon 
be  21  years,  Mr.  President — and  we  in- 
tend to  continue  to  fight  for  this  amend- 
ment and  for  the  individual  liberties 
which  it  seeks  to  protect.  The  people 
of  Florida  are  overwhelmingly  opposed 
to  the  proposal  now  before  this  Con- 
gress which  would,  by  repealing  section 
14(b),  strike  down  a  vital  part  of  our 
State  constitution.  The  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  Florida  have 
a  clear  mandate  to  resist  to  the  utmost 
this  flagrant  infringement  of  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  our  citizens,  and  I,  for 
my  part,  intend  to  follow  this  mandate. 
Mr.  President,  one  further  brief  state- 
ment of  fact,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to 
relinquish  the  floor  to  my  distingtiished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hrttska],  who  has  been  so  patient  and 
who,  I  understand,  has  a  very  thought- 
ful speech  on  tliis  subject  which  he 
wishes  to  make  before  having  to  leave 
Washington. 

The  first  thing  about  which  I  wish  to 
comment  is  that  the  State  of  Florida  has 
found  that,  in  fighting  for  this  provision, 
it  has  been  fighting  for  its  own  existence. 
I  have  before  me  the  census  figiures,  be- 
ginning with  the  census  of  1940,  coming 
through  the  census  of  1960,  and  down  to 
the  estimate  of  the  Census  Bureau  to 
July  1,  1965,  this  year,  for  the  State  of 
Florida,  which  I  in  part  represent. 

In  1940,  the  year  in  which  I  was  elected 
Chief  Magistrate  of  Florida,  the  Federal 
census  showed  that  we  had  a  population 
of  1,897,414.  In  1950,  that  census  figure 
had  gone  up  to  2,771,305.  In  1960  it  had 
gone  up  to  4,951,560.  In  1965,  the  esti- 
mate, as  of  July  1,  was  5,805,000. 

In  other  words,  we  are  at  the  very 
threshold  of  having  6  milbon  residents. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  we  have  15  to 
16  million  tourists  every  year,  and  aside 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  entertained 
and  still  entertain  large  numbers  of 
refugees,  as  the  Senate  well  knows, 
which  takes  us  over  the  6  million  figure, 
our  permanent  residents  totaled  5,805,- 
000  persons,  on  July  1  of  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census — and  I  have  found  that  they 
are  generally  highly  conservative,  be- 
cause ever  since  I  have  known  about  the 
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estimates,  the  actual  count  in  my  State 
has  exceeded  the  estimates. 

During  this  period,  not  only  has  the 
»  State  trebled  in  population,  but  the  State 
has  also  gone  up  in  relation  to  its  place 
among  the  great  50  States  of  the  Nation, 
from  27th  place,  which  it  occupied  in 
1940,  to  9th  place,  which  it  has  occupied 
for  these  last  2  years  and  still  occupies. 

We  know  perfectly  well  that  the  right- 
to-work  provision  is  by  no  means  the  sole 
contributor  to  that  condition,  but  we 
know  that  it  has  been  an  actual  con- 
tributor to  the  vast  growth  of  the  State 
of  Florida. 

If  we  look  at  the  State  of  Arizona, 
which,  along  with  Florida,  has  fiad  the 
most  phenomenal  growth  in  all  the  Na- 
tion, we  will  see  the  same  kind  of  sta- 
tistics— again,  not  caused  wholly  by  the 
right -to- work  provision  in  their  consti- 
tutions. I  believe  that  Arizona  was  the 
second  State  to  include  the  right-to-work 
provision  in  its  constitution  but,  never- 
theless, its  growth  has  been  phenomenal. 

The  prophets  of  doom  who  declare 
that  the  rlght-to-work  provision  i^pells 
disaster,  spells  poor  wages,  spells  lack  of 
prosperity,  and  spells  lack  of  opportu- 
nity, must  get  on  to  some  other  point. 
becau.se  they  cannot  prove  it. 

The  two  great  States  of  Florida  and 
Arizona  have  led  the  other  States  dur- 
ing the  past  20  years  in  growth  and  pros- 
perity, and  they  both  have  right-to-work 
pro\isions  written  into  their  State  con- 
stitutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  place  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  in  the  Record,  taken  as 
they  are  from  many  sources,  including 
the  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics,  and  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce ;  and  I  shall  cite  the  ofHcial 
sources  from  which  the  figures  have  been 
taken. 

From  the  figures  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics :  In  the 
field  of  nonagricultural  employees,  in 
the  years  1953  to  1963.  Florida  has  in- 
creased 69.5  percent  as  compared  with 
9  percent  in  the  average  of  all  non- 
right-to-work  States  in  the  Nation. 

From  the  figures  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics :  In  the 
field  of  new  manufacturing  jobs,  in  the 
years  1953  to  1963,  Florida  has  Increased 
78.2  percent  compared  with  minus  7.6 
percent,  the  average  of  all  non-rlght-to- 
work  States  In  the  Nation. 

From  the  figures  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce:  In  the  field  of  production 
workers.  In  the  years  1953  to  1962.  Flor- 
ida increased  51.1  percent  as  compared 
with  minus  14.1  percent  in  the  average 
of  all  non-right-to-work  States  in  the 
Nation. 

From  the  figures  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce:  In  the  field  of  capital  ex- 
penditures, in  the  years  1953  to  1962, 
Florida  increased  86.4  percent,  compared 
with  27.2  percent  in  the  average  of  all 
non- right -to -work  States  in  the  Nation. 

From  the  figiu-es  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce:  In  the  field  of  per  capita 
personal  income,  in  the  years  1953  to 
1963,  Florida  increased  35.7  percent  com- 
pared with  the  close  figure  of  35.4  per- 
cent in  the  average  of  all  non-right-to- 
work  States  In  the  Nation. 


From  the  figures  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce:  In  the  field  of  personal  In- 
come— a  very  important  field — in  the 
years  1953  to  1963,  Florida  Increased 
136.7  percent  compared  with  60.2  percent 
in  the  average  of  all  non-right-to-work 
States  in  tlie  Nation. 

From  the  figures  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  In 
the  field  of  hourly  earnings  by  manu- 
facturing workers,  in  the  years  1953  to 
1963,  Florida  increased  57.3  percent  com- 
pared with  41.5  percent  In  the  average  of 
all  non-right-to-work  States  In  the  Na- 
tion. 

From  the  figures  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce:  In  the  field  of  valued  added 
by  manufacturing.  In  the  years  1953  to 
1962.  Florida  Increased  202.7  percent 
compared  with  41.5  percent  in  the  aver- 
age of  all  non-right-to-work  States  in 
the  Nation. 

From  the  figures  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce:  In  the  field  of  population, 
In  the  years  1950  to  1964,  Florida  In- 
creased 105.9  percent,  compared  with 
26.2  percent  in  the  average  of  all  non- 
right-to-work  States  in  the  Nation. 

From  the  figures  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  In 
the  field  of  average  weekly  earnings  of 
production  workers,  in  the  years  1955  to 
1965.  Florida  Increased  56.6  percent, 
compared  with  42.8  percent  in  the  aver- 
age of  all  non-right-to-work  States  In 
the  Nation. 

From  the  figures  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury:  In  the  field  of  bank 
deposits,  in  the  years  1953  to  1964,  Flor- 
ida increased  137.3  percent,  compared 
with  53.5  percent  in  the  average  on  all 
non-right-to-work  States  in  the  Nation. 

From  the  figures  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce:  In  the  field  of  motor  vehicle 
registrations,  In  the  years  1953  to  1963, 
Florida  increased  109.8  percent,  com- 
pared with  44.3  percent  in  the  average 
^f  all  non-right-to-work  States  In  the 
Nation. 

From  the  figures  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce:  In  the  field  of  annual  retail 
trade  payroll,  in  the  years  1954  to  1958, 
Florida  increased  51.5  percent  compared 
with  17.5  percent  In  the  average  of  all 
non-rlght-to-work  States  in  the  Nation. 

From  the  figures  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce:  In  the  field  of  retail  trade 
sales,  in  the  years  1954  to  1958,  Florida 
increased  45.5  percent,  compared  with 
16.7  percent  in  the  average  of  all  non- 
right-to-work  States  of  the  Nation. 

From  the  figures  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce:  In  the  field  of  retail  trade 
establishments,  with  payroll,  in  the  years 
1954  to  1958,  Florida  increased  28.5  per- 
cent, compared  with  3.4  percent  in  the 
average  of  all  the  non-right-to-work 
States  in  the  Nation.  In  the  total,  Flor- 
ida increased  20  percent,  compared  with 
2.6  percent  in  the  average  of* all  non- 
right-to-work  States  in  the  Nation. 

From  the  figures  of  the  Institute  of 
Life  Insurance:  In  the  field  of  value  of 
life  Insurance,  in  the  years  1953  to  1963. 
Florida  increased  271.3  percent,  com- 
pared with  132  percent  in  the  average 
of  all  the  non-right-to-work  States  of 
the  Nation. 

From  the  figures  of  the  Institute  of 
Life  Insurance :  In  the  field  of  number  of 


life  Insurance  policies,  in  the  years  1953 
to  1963,  Florida  increased  63.3  percent, 
compared  with  26.8  percent  in  the  aver- 
age of  all  the  non-right-to-work  States 
in  the  Nation. 

Again,  I  do  not  claim  the  right-to-work 
provision  was  the  only  factor  contribut- 
ing to  that  great  prosperity,  increase  in 
wages,  purchasing  power,  and  popula- 
tion. I  know  it  is  making  a  distinct  con- 
tribution in  that  field,  and  all  the  agen- 
cies in  my  State  which  keep  up  with  that 
matter  know  that  to  be  the  case.  In 
Washington  they  know  perfectly  well 
that  It  Is  so,  though  I  find  no  official 
publication  stating  that  as  a  fact.  I  wish 
they  would  measure  those  factors  as 
against  the  official  policy  and  announce 
it  In  public,  even  If  it  would  have  to  be 
against  their  pet  theories,  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  right-to-work  States,  in- 
cluding my  own  good  State,  have  shown 
phenomenal  growth,  elasticity,  resource- 
fulness, and  aggressiveness,  just  as  we 
have  shown  In  our  fight  for  21  years  to 
keep  that  provision,  and  will  keep  on 
fighting.  That  kind  of  spirit  brings 
about  great  growth,  and  that  kind  of 
spirit  makes  for  freedom  and  the  right 
to  work  where  one  pleases  without  hav- 
ing to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  working 
there. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  over  50  excerpts 
from  letters  of  members  of  organized 
labor  who  have  written  me,  imploring  me 
to  stand  up  for  the  right-to-work  pro- 
vision and  to  keep  that  right  by  retaining 
section  14(b). 

During  any  further  continuation  of 
this  educational  debate,  if  it  should  con- 
tinue, I  shall  make  these  letters  the  sub- 
ject of  my  talk,  because  in  many  in- 
stances members  of  labor  organizations 
tell  about  abuses  of  power  which  they 
have  seen  and  other  things  they  have 
seen  which  they  deplore.  I  shall,  of 
course,  not  place  their  names  In  the  Rec- 
ord, but  if  any  Senator  doubts  the  au- 
thenticity of  those  statements,  he  will  be 
at  liberty  to  see  the  original  letter  in 
every  case. 

I  see  present  on  the  floor  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Nebraska,  who  has 
been  waiting  patiently.  I  apologize  for 
having  kept  him  so  long.  I  yield  the 
floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  certainly  no  need  for  apology  from  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  He  has  given  an 
excellent  statement  and  documentation 
of  many  things  that  have  happened  in 
the  last  20  years,  since  his  State  was  the 
leadoff  State  in  having  a  constitutional 
provision  on  the  State  level  which  was 
later  Implemented  by  section  14(b). 
That  constitutional  provision  approach, 
which  was  Implemented  by  statute,  was 
followed  in  my  State  of  Nebraska.  It 
was  followed  as  being  fourth  in  line 
among  the  States  which  approached  this 
problem  by  constitutional  amendment 
and  which  was  later  implemented  by 
statute.  I  shall  come  to  that  in  just  a 
little  while. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  his  fine  statement.  I  ^ 
honored  to  be  able  to  follow  him  in 
making  this  speech. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  reply  to  statements  made  on  this  fioor 
yesterday  which  I  feel  mistakenly  Im- 
pugn the  Integrity  and  dedication  of  both 
the  State  of  Texas  and  its  Governor. 
Since  this  is.  In  effect,  a  m.atter  of  per- 
sonal privilege,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  brief  remarks  not  be  charged 
against  me  as  a  speech  on  the  pending 
issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  Is  a  most 
learned  and  astute  man.  He  Is  my  good 
friend  and  cherished  colleague.  I  agree 
with  him  and  vote  with  him  on  many  oc- 
casions, and  I  value  his  judgment  in  his 
many  and  varied  areas  of  expertise. 

I  regret  that  Texas  is  not  one  of  his 
areas  of  expertise,  for  I  would  like  him 
and  all  Americans  to  know  a  great  deal 
about  the  State  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent here.  However,  he  has  made 
some  imintentlonal  mistakes  in  speak- 
ing of  Texas;  and  I  feel  I  must  clarify 
the  situation  in  complete  good  hmnor 
and  complete  candor. 

Yesterday  on  this  floor,  In  a  descrip- 
tion of  alleged  labor  conditions  in  Texas, 
my  State  and  Its  chief  executive  were 
maligned — referred  to  in  a  most  depre- 
cating manner.  Some  of  the  allegations 
against  my  State  and  our  Governor  were 
merely  misleading,  other  unfortunate  al- 
legations were  completely  erroneous. 

The  word  "sordid"  was  used  in  describ- 
ing conditions  attributed  to  Governor 
Cormally.  The  word  "exploitation"  was 
used  against  our  employers.  It  was 
stated  that  such  exploitation  was  ac- 
complished with  knowledge  of  the  Gover- 
nor. The  implication  was  th&t  the  ex- 
ploitation was,  in  fact,  encouraged  by 
the  Governor.    It  was  stated  further: 

The  Governor  of  Texas  is  notorious  for  his 
advocacy  of  low  labor  standards  in  Texas  in 
order  to  pirate  away  from  high-labor-stand- 
ard States  industries  and  plants  such  as  are 
Involved  in  the  Mexican  worker  textile  sweat- 
shops in  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  no  documentation  can 
be  provided  that  shows  our  Governor 
ever  advocated  any  such  thing. 

The  statement  was  made,  and  I  quote : 

Texas  maintains  some  of  the  most  shock- 
ing low  labor  standards  in  this  country. 

It  was  stated  that  empty  trucks  crossed 
the  Rio  Grande  to  Mexico  and  that  Mexi- 
can laborers  were  loaded  into  them  to  be 
(»rried  across  the  international  border 
back  into  Texas  to  work  in  alleged  low- 
labor -standard  textile  factories. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  correct.  It 
is  illegal  to  drive  empty  trucks  into 
Mexico.  There  is  no  hauling  of  workers 
back  and  forth  into  and  out  of  Mexico. 

It  was  further  said  that  textile  fac- 
tories have  been  moved  into  Texas  from 
the  New  England  States  and  other 
States.  Mr.  President,  If  this  is  so,  it  Is 
without  the  knowledge  of  those  involved 
in  the  textile  industry  of  Texas. 

I  have  rechecked  closely  this  afternoon 
and  reaffirmed  the  fact  that  In  order  for 
a  worker  to  work  in  a  U.S.  plant  that  is 
covered  by  the  Federal  wage  and  hours 
laws— as  are  all  the  textile  mills  In  Texas 
"lat  are  in  question  here — the  worker 
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must  have  indicated  that  he  Intends  to 
become  an  American  citizen  and  have 
his  first  papers. 

In  fact,  the  vast  majority  of  those 
working  under  these  conditions  are  full 
American  citizens  already. 

As  an  example,  one  plant  I  have  con- 
tacted today  Informs  me  that  of  600  em- 
ployees, only  43  live  in  Mexico,  and  all 
43  are  American  citizens.  They  live  In 
Mexico  by  choice  because  they  find  it 
cheaper  to  live  there  than  In  the  United 
States. 

Further,  all  the  workers  In  question 
are  covered  by  minimum  wage  provisions 
of  present  law.  These  plants  are 
checked  constantly  by  Federal  Inspectors 
to  be  sure  that  no  violations  occur.  I 
emphasize  that  all  these  employees, 
whether  living  In  Mexico  or  the  United 
States,  are  covered  by  Federal  wage  and 
hour  standards. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  no  in- 
flux of  eastern  mills  to  Texas,  although 
we  would,  of  course,  welcome  them  If 
they  prefer  our  climate  and  progressive 
economy.  The  mills  along  the  border, 
and  the  only  ones  that  could  be  affected 
by  the  situation  described  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  are  all  old  mills,  firmly 
established  In  Texas  many,  many  years 
ago,  by  Texas  citizens. 

There  is  the  possibility  that  confusion 
exists  over  the  commuter  problem. 
These  commuters  who  come  back  and 
forth  across  the  border  under  Federal 
regulation,  and  who  are  Mexican  citi- 
zens, do  so  on  temporary  work  visas  and 
are  employed  as  domestics  and  the  like. 
They  do  not  work  in  textile  mills.  Tex- 
tile mills  are  covered  by  Federal  wage 
and  hour  standards,  and  employees  in 
these  mills  must  be  American  citizens  or 
have  Indicated  that  they  will  become 
Americans.  They  must  have  demon- 
strated this  by  taking  the  first  steps  to- 
ward citizenship. 

In  actual  practice,  the  person  who  has 
Indicated  this  desire  for  citizenship,  and 
thus  become  eligible  for  work,  maintains 
his  residence  on  the  American  side  of 
the  river,  for  he  is  seeking  to  establish 
his  residence  as  an  American.  The  few 
persons  who  live  in  Mexico  and  come 
across  the  river  to  work  In  Industries  cov- 
ered by  Federal  wage  and  hour  stand- 
ards are  American  citizens  living  In 
Mexico  for  their  own  convenience. 

There  are  more  than  60  textile  mills 
in  my  State,  and  more  than  30  employ 
in  excess  of  20  persons  each.  In  total 
the  industry  employs  some  7,300  Texans 
at  an  annual  payroll  of  some  $22  million. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that 
virtually  none  of  these  plants  is  situated 
in  the  border  area  where  It  would  be 
feasible  to  hire  workers  who  live  in 
Mexico. 

In  addition,  employment  in  the  Texas 
textile  industry  Is  down  by  some  2,000 
from  Its  level  of  the  early  1950's,  which 
does  not  Indicate  that  our  State  has 
gained  textile  jobs  at  the  expense  of 
other  States — as  was  mistakenly  indi- 
cated here  yesterday. 

These  Texas  cities  are  host  to  the 
principal  textile  work: 

Broadwoven  fabric  mills,  cotton — 
Bonham,  Brenham,  Corslcana,  Cuero, 
McKinney,  Denison,  Hlllsboro,  Houston, 


Mexia,  New  Braunfels,  Post,  San  An- 
tonio, Sherman,  Waco,  and  West. 

Broadwoven  fabric  mills,  manmade 
fiber  and  silk — Sequin. 

Broadwoven  fabric  mills,  wool — in- 
cluding dyeing  and  finishing — Brown- 
wood,  Eldorado,  Houston. 

Narrow  fabric  and  other  smallwares 
mills,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  manmade 
fiber — Dallas. 

Pull-fashioned  hosiery  mills — New 
Braunfels. 

Seamless         hosiery  mills — New 

Braimfels. 

Knit  outerwear  mills — San  Antonio. 

Knitting  mills — ^Dallas. 

Finishers  of  broadwoven  fabrics  of 
cotton — Dallas,  Frisco,  Italy,  Waxa- 
hachie.  Fort  Worth,  San  Antonio. 

Finishers  of  broadwoven  fabrics  of 
manmade  fiber  and  silk — Amarillo. 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles — Taylor. 

Woven  carpets  and  rugs — Lubbock. 

Tufted  carpets  and  rugs — Lubbock, 

Yam  spinning  mills,  cotton,  manmade 
fibers  and  silk — ^Bonham,  League  City. 

Thread  mills — Galveston,  Houston. 

Felt  goods,  except  woven  felts  and 
hats — Dallas,  Denison,  Fort  Worth, 
Houston,  Lamesa,  Longvlew,  Tyler, 
Athens,  Beaumont,  Dallas,  Midlothian, 
Denison,  Fort  Worth,  Houston,  San  An- 
tonio, Taylor. 

Processed  waste  and  recovered  fibers 
and  block — Dallas,  San  Antonio. 

Artificial  leather,  oilcloth  and  other 
impregnated  and  coated  fibers  except 
rubberized — Houston. 

Wool  scouring,  worsted  combing  and 
tow-to-top  mills — Brady,  Del  Rio,  San 
Angelo,  San  Marcos. 

Cordage  and  twine — Aransas  Pass, 
Bonham,  Dallas,  Fort  Stockton,  Houston, 
Port  Isabel,  West. 

Unclassified  textile  goods — ^Dallas.  Gal- 
veston, Gonzales,  Houston,  Marfa. 

This,  then,  Mr.  President,  Is  the  list  of 
Texas  cities  having  an  Interest  In  the 
wide-ranging  Industries  classified  under 
the  general  manufacturing  term  "tex- 
tiles" the  weaving  or  making  of  cloth. 
This  Is  the  Texas  textile  Industry  which 
has  been  mistakenly  maligned  here  in 
the  Senate. 

For  those  familiar  with  the  geography 
of  my  State,  It  is  obvious  that  the  bulk 
of  this  work  Is  done  In  central  and  north- 
em  Texas.  Most  of  it  is  done  by  firms 
founded  by  Texans  many  years  ago. 
Vlrtusdly  none — In  fact,  none  that  I  have 
been  able  to  identify — ^moved  to  Texas 
from  New  England,  as  was  mistakenly 
stated  here  yesterday. 

There  are  two  textile-t3T)e  firms  In  the 
border  area.  One  In  Port  Isabel  and  one 
In  Del  Rio.  I  have  today  been  in  con- 
tact with  oflQcials  of  the  plants  In  both 
those  cities — in  Del  Rio  the  Associated 
Processors  plant,  and  In  Port  Isabel  the 
Bayside  Net  &  Twine  Co. 

Neither  of  these  firms  has  any  em- 
ployee who  Is  not  an  American  citizen. 

Neither  these  two  border-city  firms, 
nor  any  other  Texas  textile  mill  operates 
what  was  called  here  yesterday  "Mexi- 
can-worker textile  sweatshops."  My 
State  happens  to  enjoy  the  best  relations 
of  any  State  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
We  have  demonstrated  many  times  over 
our  willingness  and  desire  to  work  with 
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Mexico  In  improving  the  lot  of  citizens 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Cases 
In  point  are  the  Chamizal  settlement  and 
the  now  building  Amistad  Dam. 

Texans  enjoy  good  relations  with  Mex- 
icans. Texas  officials  enjoy  and  cherish 
good  relations  with  Mexican  officials. 
Specifically,  our  Governor  has  been  hon- 
ored throughout  the  Mexican  border 
States  on  his  visits  there.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  acquainted  with  such  Mexican  offi- 
cials as  the  Governor  of  Coahuila,  with 
whom  I  joined  recently  in  ceremonies  at 
the  Amistad  E>am  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  Texas  in  no  way  maintains — as 
was  said  here  yesterday — "the  most 
shocking  low  labor  standards  in  this 
country."  Texas  Is  certainly  not — as  was 
said  here  yesterday — "an  outstanding 
reason  why  the  right-to-work  laws 
.should  be  repealed." 

In  my  humble  judgment,  Texas  is  a 
very  good  example  of  why  States  should 
retain  the  right  to  have  right-to-work 
laws  if  they  so  see  fit. 

I  will  illustrate  briefly  by  just  a  few 
percentage  comparisons  between  Texas 
and  the  non-right-to-wcrk  States: 

Rate  of  increase,   last  10  years 
[In  peiTcnt] 


Texns 


t  Non-rielit- 
'    to- work 
I      States 


NonaCTi''ultural  einplovws, 
1953-t>,3 

New  m.inufai'tiiriiip  Jobs, 
19.i3-«3  

Prcxluitioii  workers,  l<wa-<i3... 

Value  a'liipil  hy  manufactur- 
Inp,  la-a-fiJ.. 

Personal  income.  1953-63 

Population.  ig.W-tU 

Bank  deposits.  19M-64 

Motor  vehicle  repistratlon. 
19.W-63... 

Annual  retail  trade  payroll. 
\9M-f» 

Retail  trade  sales.  19,54-58 

Number  of  retail  trade  estab- 
lishments. ig-Vl-SS 

Value  of  life  insurance  in 
force.  195.V63 

Numtier  of  Insurance  policies 
In  force.  195»-63 


20.8 

14.3 
9. 

82.5 
fi4. 1 
34  S 
f'9.  9 

50.9 

23.8 
19.5 

8.S 

lfiT.3 

40.2 


I 


9.0 

-7.r, 

-14.1 

41.5 
60.2 
26.2 

ra.s 

44.3 

17.5 
16.7 

3.4 

132. 0 
26.8 


Mr.  President,  Texas  is  a  better  State 
and  has  better  unions  because  of  our 
I'ight- to-work  law.  We  have  enjoyed 
long  and  cordial  management-labor  rela- 
tions. We  enjoy  good  relations  with  our 
good  neighbor  of  Mexico.  And,  our 
Governor  is  a  man  of  honesty  and  integ- 
rity who  contributes  fully  to  these  good 
relations. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  misinformed 
comment  here  in  the  Senate  may  have 
cast  aspersions  upon  our  State  and  our 
Governor.  I  know  such  comments  were 
wholly  unintentional,  and  I  hope  this 
brief  recitation  will  serve  to  set  the  facts 
straight. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  certain  editorials  from  Texas 
newspapers,  namely,  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
the  Wichita  Falls  Record  News,  the 
Wichita  Falls  Times,  the  Lubbock  Ava- 
lanche Journal,  the  San  Antonio  Light, 
the  Abilene  Reporter  News,  the  San  An- 


gelo  Standard-Times,  the  El  Paso  Times, 
and  the  Houston  Chronicle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  editorials  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  are  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
Sept.  27,  19651 
Majority  Rule 
An  argument  frequently  voiced  by  those 
who  seek  the  destruction  of  State  right-to- 
work  laws  runs  along  these  lines:  When  the 
majority  of  the  workers  in  a  plant  want  a 
tinion,  others  should  go  along,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  majority  rules. 

The  principle  of  majority  rule  Is  well  nigh 
sacred  In  our  view  of  government.  The  ar- 
gument sounds  mighty  convincing  until  the 
listener  remembers  that  a  union  Is  not  a  part 
of  the  government,  but  a  private,  supposedly 
voluntary  association. 

When  this  majority-rule  argument  Is  used 
to  support  the  Institution  of  the  compulsory 
union  shop,  the  listener  should  examine  It 
closely  and  think  about  the  effect  of  the 
theory  If  it  were  in  fact  the  foundation  of 
our  other  private  associations.  The  argu- 
ment holds  that  If  those  who  voluntarily 
join  a  union  are  In  the  majority  in  a  plant, 
the  minority  who  do  not  want  to  be  mem- 
bers must  either  join  the  union  or  be  fired. 
Let  us  apply  this  view  of  the  principle  of 
majority  rule  to  other  aspects  of  American 
life  and  see  If  this  Is  a  logical  or  desirable 
use  of  the  principle. 

During  the  1964  presidential  election,  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  the  voters  voted 
Democratic.  By  applying  the  principle  of 
majority  rule  to  voters  as  we  are  told  It 
should  be  applied  to  workers,  we  would  have 
to  force  the  minority  who  voted  Republican 
to  choose  between  these  alternatives: 

Either  you  join  the  Democratic  Party  and 
contribute  to  Its  treasury  or  within  30  days 
you  will  no  longer  be  allowed  to  vote  In 
this  country. 

Or  let  us  examine  this  view  of  majority 
rule  in  another  context.  Protestants  in  this 
country  outnumber  the  combined  totals  of 
both  Catholics  and  Jews  by  more  than  two 
to  one.  If  we  apply  the  principle  of  majority 
rule  to  believers  as  we  are  told  it  should 
be  applied  to  workers,  then  every  Catholic 
or  Jew  in  this  country  must  be  faced  with 
this  alternative: 

Either  you  adopt  a  Protestant  faith  and 
contribute  to  It  or  within  30  days  you  will 
no  longer  be  allowed  to  worship  In  this 
country. 

There  are  many  cities  and  towns  In  the 
United  States  in  which  the  majority  of  the 
business  owners  belong  to  the  local  cham- 
ber of  commerce.  If  the  principle  of  ma- 
jority rule  were  applied  to  proprietors  as  we 
are  told  it  should  be  applied  to  workers,  the 
owners  of  businesses  in  these  communities 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  local  chamber 
would  have  to  choose  between  these  al- 
ternatives: 

Either  you  Join  the  chamber  of  commerce 
and  contribute  to  it  or  within  30  days  you 
must  cease  operating  a  business  in  this  town. 
A  union  is,  according  to  the  dictionary, 
"a  voluntary  association  of  working  peo- 
ple." Just  as  chambers  of  commerce  are  vol- 
untary associations  of  businessmen,  churches 
are  voluntary  associations  of  worshippers 
and  political  parties  are  voluntary  associa- 
tions of  voters  holding  similar  political 
views. 

To  contend  that  the  principle  of  majority 
rule  should  be  used  to  force  anyone  into 
any  of  them  is  to  tamlsh  both  the  principle 
of  majority  rule  and  the  concept  of  vol- 
untary association. 


[From  the  Port  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram, 
Aug.  1.  19651 
Loss  OF  Freedom  in  14(b)  Repeal 
Nearly  two  centuries  ago,  in  1784.  a  bill  was 
Introduced  into  the  Virginia  General  Assem- 
bly that  would  have  required  all  Virginians 
to  pay  a  tax  for  support  of  religion,  whether 
they  were  church  members  or  not. 

The  argument  for  the  bill  was  that  be- 
cause everyone  benefited  from  the  existence 
of  religion  In  a  State,  everyone  should  be  re- 
quired to  contribute  to  Its  support. 

This  religious  tax  bill  was  defeated,  and  in 
its  stead  was  enacted  a  bill  which  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  freedom  of  religion  clause 
In  article  I  of  the  American  Bill  of  Rights. 

Some  35  percent  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try do  not  belong  to  any  church.  Yet  who 
would  suggest  that  they  be  compelled  to  Join 
and  financially  support  a  church?  Or  that 
everyone  be  required  to  contribute  to  the 
Red  Cross  because  It  gives  aid  to  members 
and  nonmembers  alike  In  the  time  of  dis- 
aster? For  that  matter,  who  would  say  that 
all  military  veterans  should  be  required  to 
join  a  veterans  organization  Just  because  It 
acts  in  the  Interest  of  all  who  have  fought  in 
the  Nation's  wars? 

Yet  It  seems  that  the  equivalent  of  this  Is 
due  to  come  about  In  regard  to  labor  organi- 
zations. Only  one  more  barrier  remains  to 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Tift-Hartley 
law  and  prompt  action  by  the  U.^ Senate  is 
expected  to  sweep  it  away.  Then  Wi^ight- 
to-work  laws  which  forbid  corapulsOTy  union 
membership  In  19  States  will  not  be  able  to 
stand. 

The  "free  rider"  Issue — the  argument  that 
those  who  benefit  from  union  activities 
should  be  required  to  help  bear  the  financial 
burden  of  them — is  the  most  appealing  argu- 
ment advanced  against  14(b).  But  this  Is 
something  like  the  Justification  offered  for 
the  Virginia  religious  tax  proposal,  and  it 
ignores  some  of  the  facts. 

Existing  Federal  law  gives  to  a  certified 
labor  union  the  "extraordinary  privilege"— 
so  labeled  In  a  case  which  went  to  the  Su- 
preme Court — of  representing  all  employees 
In  a  company's  bargaining  unit,  whether 
union  members  or  not.  So  the  nonunion 
employees  In  such  a  unit  become  "forced 
riders"  as  much  as  "free  riders." 

Union  leaders  sought  this  exclusive  bar- 
gaining right,  and  then  complained  they  were 
unjustly  burdened  by  It.  The  avenue  of  re- 
lief they  proposed  was  to  compel  all  mem- 
bers of  such  units  to  belong  to  the  union. 

They  are  on  the  verge  of  getting  It.  This, 
of  course,  means  the  diminution  of  an  em- 
ployees right  to  choose — a  loss  of  a  part  of 
his  freedom.  It  also  means  that  a  part  of 
his  earnings,  the  dues  he  pays  the  union, 
will  be  used  for  political  or  other  purposes 
with  which  he  may  strongly  disagree. 

On  this  point  we  quote  a  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  1961 : 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  federally 
sanctioned  union  shop  contract,  as  It  ac- 
tually works,  takes  a  part  of  the  earnings  of 
some  men  and  turns  it  over  to  others,  who 
spend  a  substantial  part  of  the  funds  In 
efforts  to  thwart  the  political,  economic,  and 
Ideological  hopes  of  those  whose  money  has 
been  forced  from  them  under  authority  of 
law.  There  Is,  of  course,  no  constitutional 
reason  why  a  union  or  other  private  group 
may  not  spend  its  funds  for  political  or 
Ideological  causes  If  its  members  voluntarily 
join  It  and  can  voluntarily  get  out  of  it." 

It  is  the  principle  of  voluntariness  that 
will  go  by  the  boards  in  Texas  and  18  other 
States  If  and  when  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
is  finally  voted. 
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[From  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News,  Oct. 

6.  19651 

Voluntary  or  Compulsory 

The  Issue  Is  now  joined  on  the  fight  to 

conserve  section  14(b).     That  cheerful  old 


warrior,  Senator  Everett  Dkksen,  has 
opened  Senate  debate  on  the  administra- 
tion's bill  to  abolish  the  States  rlght-to- 
work  laws. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  rlght- 
to-work  law  by  those  who  would  benefit  by 
its  demise,  but  none  of  this  outpouring  of 
propaganda  has  been  intended  to  Inform. 
Most  of  the  Impassioned  pleas  for  the  de- 
struction of  14(b)  have  been  pitched  on  the 
contention  that  collective  bargaining  Is  a 
good  thing.  It  Is  hard  to  see  what  bearing 
this  has  on  the  question  of  compulsory 
unionism.  Community  service  Is  a  good 
thing,  too,  but  this  fact  Is  not  used  to  Justify 
forcing  all  Americans  to  join  the  Red  Cross. 

Shorn  of  the  propaganda  trlnunlngs  that 
are  draped  around  it  by  labor  leaders,  the 
right-to-work  law  is  simply  a  law  that  as- 
sures every  worker  the  right  to  join  or  not 
to  Join,  to  support  or  not  to  support,  a 
union.  In  right-to-work  States — Texas  is 
one  of  them — union  membership  cannot  be 
made  a  requirement  for  getting  or  keeping 
a  Job. 

The  law  does  not,  as  labor  propaganda 
will  lead  you  to  believe,  forbid  unions,  nor 
does  It  forbid  their  use  of  collective  bargain- 
ing, nor  does  it  forbid  their  going  on  strike. 

What  It  does  forbid  them  to  do  Is  this: 
They  cannot  force  a  worker  to  join  a  union 
to  keep  his  job. 

Labor  leaders  imply  that  unions  cannot 
function  without  this  compulsion.  Yet 
union  membership  has  Increased  In  Arizona, 
which  has  a  rlght-to-work  law,  while  it 
has  stagnated  in  Michigan,  which  does  not 
have  one. 

This  is  not  hard  to  understand.  Logically, 
which  organization  could  be  expected  to 
have  more  strength  and  spirit — one  whose 
members  Joined  because  they  wanted  to  be 
In  it  or  one  whose  members  Joined  because 
they  had  no  other  choice? 

The  answer  should  be  obvious.  The  basic 
Issue  at  stake  for  the  American  who  does  not 
belong  to  a  union  Is  whether  or  not  he  can 
be  forced  to  Join  one.  But  for  the  union 
member,  there  is  the  equally  Important  prin- 
ciple of  keeping  voluntary  membership  as 
the  main  strength  of  unionism. 

The  father  of  American  unionism,  Samuel 
Gompers.  warned  his  successors  of  the  dan- 
gers to  the  labor  movement  that  are  inher- 
ent In  compulsory  membership.  In  his  last 
address  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
he  declared : 

'No  lasting  gain  has  ever  come  from  com- 
pulsion. If  we  seek  to  force,  we  but  tear 
apart  that  which,  united,  is  invincible." 


IProm  the  Dallas  Morning  News.   Sept    26, 
19651 
Why   Use   CoMPxn.sioN? 

The  battle  over  the  rlght-to-work  law  that 
now  looms  In  the  Senate  will  tiltlmately  af- 
fect every  American.  But  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  long 
sought  by  labor  and  the  liberals,  may  have 
aji  immediate  e.Tect  on  the  employment  of 
34,000  Texans. 

According  to  the  National  Rlght-to-Work 
Committee,  each  of  those  Texans  now  works 
for  firms  having  an  Inoperative  union  shop 
clause.  The  reason  it  is  Inoperative  is  the 
Texas  rlght-to-work  law,  which  makes  it  Il- 
legal to  force  a  worker  to  join  a  union  In 
order  to  get  a  job,  or  to  keep  one  he  already 
"las.  If  that  law  Is  struck  down  by  Congress, 
the  34,000  wUl  join  either  the  union  or  the 
unemployed. 

In  1947.  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  confirmed  the 
rtght  of  the  people  of  individual  States  to 
decide  for  themselves  whether  they  wanted 
a  State  right-to-work  law.  Today  19  States 
have  such  a  law. 

The  vmlons  have  fought  the  rlght-to-work 
law  from  the  beginning.  They  call  it  a 
union-wrecking  law.   But  Is  it? 


The  law  does  not  ban  or  even  restrict 
luilons.  It  does  not  prevent  them  from  re- 
cruiting members  or  from  organizing  plants. 
It  does  not  prevent  them  from  telling  their 
story  and  advertising  the  benefits  of  union 
membership  to  the  public  or  to  the  workers 
who  might  be  prospective  members. 

All  that  it  does  is  to  forbid  the  compelling 
of  a  worker  to  join  a  union  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  getting  or  keeping  a  job. 

The  fundamental  issue  is  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  to  Join — or  not  to  join — a 
labor  union. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  shown  by  the  four  top  opin- 
ion polls  in  the  country,  believe  that  the 
individual  should  have  this  freedom.  The 
Gallup  poll  on  June  15  reported  this  feeling 
by  the  public.  It  also  indicated  that  the 
majority  believe  unions  have  already  grasped 
too  much  power.  Interestingly,  42  percent  of 
the  union  members  questioned  agreed. 

The  enormous  power  of  the  union  leaders 
Is  nowhere  better  demonstrated  than  in  the 
current  steamroller  drive  to  smash  the  State 
right-to-work  laws.  They  have  gained  the 
support  of  the  President  In  a  drive  to  de- 
stroy a  statute  that  he  not  only  helped  vote 
into  law,  but  also  used  as  the  proudest  sym- 
bol of  his  qualification  for  election  as  U.S. 
Senator.  They  have  gained  the  acquiescence 
of  Congressmen  to  the  destruction  of  a  law 
which  the  will  of  the  majority  clearly  favors. 

Compulsory  unionism  has  been  opposed  by 
such  outstanding  advocates  of  the  trade- 
union  movement  as  Samuel  Gompers  and  the 
late  Justice  Brandels,  who  once  wrote: 

"Absolute  power  leads  to  excesses  and  to 
weakness;  neither  our  character  nor  our  In- 
telligence can  long  bear  the  strain  of  unre- 
stricted power.  The  union  attains  success 
when  it  reaches  the  ideal  condition  and  the 
Ideal  condition  for  a  tmion  Is  to  be  strong 
and  stable,  yet  to  have  in  the  trade  outside 
its  own  ranks  an  appreciable  number  of  men 
who  are  nonunlonlsts  •  •  •.  Such  a  nu- 
cleus of  unorganized  labor  will  check  oppres- 
sion by  the  union  as  the  union  checks  op- 
pression by  the  employer." 

In  1962  Arthur  Goldberg,  who  rose  to  fame 
as  a  union  attorney,  was  quoted  by  the  Wash- 
ington Star  as  telling  a  union  meeting: 

"In  your  own  organization  you  have  to  win 
acceptance  not  by  an  automatic  device  which 
brings  a  new  employee  into  your  organiza- 
tion, but  by  your  own  wisdom,  your  own  re- 
sponsibility and  your  own  achievements." 

A  good  union,  there  is  no  doubt,  offers 
benefits  for  its  membership  and  the  economy. 
Why,  then,  is  it  necessary  to  use  compulsion 
to  force  all  workers  to  Join?  Many  unions 
have  won  100-percent  membership  in  their 
plants  on  their  own  merits,  without  it. 

This  underlines  the  truth  of  the  saying: 
"Good  unions  don't  need  compulsory  union- 
ism and  bad  unions  don't  deserve  It." 


May 


(From  the  Wichita  Falls  Record  News, 
21.    19651 
A  Basic  Freedom 

It  is  inconsistent  with  the  basic  theory 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
that  anyone  should  be  compelled  to  belong 
to  any  organization,  church,  or  political 
party.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  a  happy 
circumstance  for  Texans  that  under  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  this  State  has 
adopted  a  right-to-work  law. 

Operating  under  this  section  both  employ- 
ers and  employees  have  enjoyed  the  basic 
freedom  of  being  able  to  make  a  free  choice. 
Too  many  other  freedoms  have  been  eroded 
by  the  Increase  In  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Texas  has  been  joined  by  18  other  States 
in  the  Nation  in  adopting  such  a  valuable 
law  under  the  provisions  of  the  section.  We 
believe  the  Texas  House  State  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  acted  wisely  in  urging  Congress 
not  to  repeal  the  important  section  of  the 
national  labor  law. 
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President  Johnson,  himself,  indicated  a 
lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  repeal  by  the 
brevity  of  his  message  to  the  Congress  and 
the  timing  of  the  message  so  late  in  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Texans  who  have  been  notable  for  their  de- 
mands for  freedom  should  all  inform  their 
Senators  and  Representatives  how  they  feel 
about  the  right  to  work  without  being  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute  to  those  leaders  of  the 
various  unions. 

Why  should  we  have  a  situation  existing 
under  which  the  unions  can  force  member- 
ship while  the  privilege  Is  extended  to  no 
other  group  in  the  Nation?  Why,  In  the  face 
of  this  nationwide,  nonpartisan  groundswell 
of  support  for  voluntary  union  membership, 
are  certain  labor  bosses  so  adamant  in  their 
demand  for  repeal  of  14(b)  ?  The  answer  Is 
power. 


[Prom  the  Wichita  Palls   Times,   Sept.   29, 

19651 

A  Right  at  Stake 

One  of  the  issues  at  stake  In  the  strike 
which  has  silenced  six  daily  newspapers  in 
New  York  City  is  related  to  the  controversy 
that  has  Involved  Congress  over  repeal  of 
section   14(b)    of  the   Taft-Hartley  Act. 

For  at  Jeast  two  decades  the  New  York 
Times  has  successfully  fought  union  de- 
mands that  all  Its  writers  and  editors  join 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild.  The  owner- 
ship of  the  Times  has  held  firm  to  its  con- 
viction that  those  who  report  and  edit  the 
news  have  the  responsibility  of  first  loyal- 
ties to  their  readers  and  to  their  employ- 
ers and  not  to  the  union.  It  has  Insisted 
that  the  effort  to  present  the  news  fair- 
ly and  completely  .should  not  be  fettered 
by  the  priorities  which  unions  demand  of 
their  members. 

Those  members  of  the  news  staff  of  the 
Times  who  want  to  Join  the  American  News- 
paper Guild  are  free  to  do  so,  but  the  Times 
reserves  the  right  to  choose  its  key  peo- 
ple in  the  editorial  department  regardless 
of  their  union  affiliation  or  nonmember- 
ship. 

This  issue  is  only  one  of  several  differences 
between  the  striking  unions  and  the  news- 
paper management  In  the  current  difficulty, 
but  it  is  revealing  of  an  Important  right 
that  is  at  stake  In  the  movement  to  re- 
peal 14(b). 

The  argument  against  repeal  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  section  under  which  State  rlght-to- 
work  laws  are  permissible  involves  not  only 
the  personal  right  of  an  employee  but  the 
right  of  his  employer,  as  the  New  York  news- 
paper makes  clear. 


[From    the    Wichita    Palls    Times,    May    23, 

19651 

To  Join  or  Not  To  Join 

Concern  over  the  civil  rights  of  individ- 
uals and  minority  groups  has  been  voiced 
in  legislative  halls  in  Washington  and  State 
capitals.  But  what  of  the  right  of  the 
American  worker  to  Join — or  not  to  join — 
a  union? 

Involved  here  Is  the  issue  of  compulsory 
unionism,  with  its  denial  of  a  man's  right 
to  work  where  he  pleases  if  employment  Is 
available,  and  the  voluntary  choice  to  join 
a  union  or  not — his  choice,  not  someone 
else's. 

In  19  States  workers  are  protected  by 
rlght-to-work  laws  in  their  voluntary  choice. 
Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  up- 
holds the  States  in  enacting  these  laws. 

Now  the  push  Is  on  In  Washington  to  re- 
peal 14(b) — pressured  by  organized  unions 
and  union  leaders  whose  self-interest  In  the 
matter  is  obvious. 

Competent  survey  of  public  opinion  Indi- 
cates the  American  public  Is  against  the 
repeal  of  14(b).  In  fact,  almost  as  big  a 
majority  of  the  public  favors  a  Federal  law 
which  would  make  all  union  membership 
voluntary. 
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It  Is  certain  that  unionism  Is  rallying 
Its  ranks  to  let  Members  of  Congress  know 
their  attitude  on  14(b) . 

Is  the  public  that  Is  opposed  to  repeal 
of  14(b)  as  responsive  to  their  Congress- 
man by  letting  him  know  their  stand  on  the 
Issue? 


I  Prom  the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche- 
Journal,  May  19, 1965) 
RiCHT-To-WoRK  Laws  in  Dancer 
Monday  will  have  to  go  down  in  history  as 
a  sad  day  in  the  Presidency  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

In  calling  on  the  Congress  to  destroy  the 
right-to-work  laws  of  19  States,  Mr.  Johnson 
has  repudiated  one  of  his  most  strongly  held 
beliefs  of  a  political  lifetime.  He  has  done 
this  to  Implement  a  plank  in  the  1964  na- 
tional platform  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
to  repay  a  political  debt  to  union  labor  lead- 
ers for  "massive  support"  in  the  1964  election. 
It  is  Ironical  indeed  that  he  considers  It 
necessary  to  take  care  of  this  supposed  debt, 
since  all  political  observers  know  that  he 
had  this  support  in  his  pocket  with  or  with- 
out a  pledge. 

Some  of  these  same  observers  profess  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Johnson  included  this  ap- 
peal In  his  special  labor  message  for  show, 
and  that  he  will  not  really  push  for  passage. 
There  is  even  more  reason,  however,  to 
suspect  that  he  means  it.  For  one  thing,  the 
request  was  long  delayed,  presumably  to  per- 
mit dissipation  of  some  of  the  bad  odor 
which  arose  from  the  corrupt  United  Steel- 
workers  and  International  Union  of  Electri- 
cal Workers  elections. 

For  another,  the  special  message  tiirned 
down  two  other  AFL-CIO  demands,  those  for 
shortening  the  40-hour  workweek  and  for  In- 
creasing the  minimum  wage  to  $2  an  hour. 
The  presumption  here  is  that  Mr.  Johnson 
feels  he  must  come  through  on  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  to  keep 
the  union  chieftains  reasonably  happy. 

There  is  a  sickening  feeling  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  applying  to  this  cause  the  spme  cal- 
lous disregard  for  Individual  and  State  rights 
which  he  has  shown  in  phases  of  the  civil 
rights  and  voting  rights  pushes. 

A  great  many  Americans  will  not  be  happy 
with  Mr.  Johnson's  reasons  for  asking  re- 
moval of  the  provision  which  permits  States 
to  ban  the  closed  union  shop  in  which  work- 
ers are  required  to  pay  dues  to  keep  their 
jobs.  There  is  no  virtue  In  the  uniformity  of 
application  of  national  labor  rehitlons  policy 
when  It  destroys  the  basic  American  freedom 
to  Join  a  union"  voluntarily.  And  the  conflicts 
he  speaks  of  are  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  conflicts  which  would  result  from  repeal 
as  unions  rushed  to  establish  jurisdiction  and 
to  force  closed  shops  on  both  unwilling  work- 
ers and  employers. 

No  one  has  explained  satisfactorily  yet 
why  labor  must  have  closed  shops.  Unions 
should  be  able  to  offer  so  many  ^vantages, 
such  as  assured  labor  supply  and  apprentice 
training,  that  they  would  be  demanded  rather 
than  resisted. 

Texas,  one  of  the  States  in  which  right-to- 
work  laws  are  cherished,  must  resist,  with  a 
strong  resolution  from  the  leglslatiire,  and 
with  appeals  for  "no"  votes  by  Its  Members  In 
Coneress,  from  plain  citizens  as  well  as  public 
officials. 

This  is  a  fight  for  Individual  liberty  and 
for  the  civil  rights  of  our  working  people. 

[Prom  the  San   Antonio    (Tex.)    Light. 

May  20,  1965] 

The  Right  To  Say  No 

President  Johnson  has  raised  a  fundamen- 
tal democratic  Issue  with  his  request  that 
Congress  abolish  the  so-called  "right-to- 
work"  laws. 

These  laws  exist  In  19  States.  Basically, 
they  prohibit  the  compulsory  union  shop, 
which   rules   that  a  worker  cannot   hold  a 


job  In  a  particular  shop  unless  he  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  union. 

We  are  for  labor  unions.  The  Hearst 
newspapers  were  among  the  first  in  the 
newspaper  industry  to  reach  agreements  with 
labor  unions. 

But  we  are  also  for  freedom  of  job  choice, 
and  opposed  to  compulsion  by  governmental 
legislation. 

It  seems  elementary  that  no  one  should 
be  compelled  to  join  a  union  If  he  doesn't 
want  to.  just  as  no  businessman  should  be 
compelled  to  join  any  commercial  organiza- 
tion. 

We  have  found  ourselves  In  agreement 
with  most  things  L.B.J,  has  done.  We  feel 
that  in  most  matters  we  think  as  the  Presi- 
dent does. 

Our  thinking  usually  being  alike,  we  have 
often  concurred  with  his  views. 

We  are.  for  example,  wholeheartedly  In 
favor  of  his  proposals  to  reduce  excise  taxes 
by  $3.9  billion.  This  will  help  reduce  car 
prices,  and  we  are  all  for  that.  And  we  are 
with  him  all  the  way  on  foreign  policy. 

But  we  think  he  Is  wrong  In  urging  aboli- 
tion of  laws  that  give  the  worker  the  right 
to  belong,  or  not  to  belong,  to  a  union,  and 
we  urge  the  President  to  reconsider  his  re- 
quest to  Congress. 


[From    the    Wichita    Palls    (Tex.)    Record- 
News] 
Section  14(b)   Repeal  Said  Unlikely 

One  of  the  bitterest  undercover  battles  In 
Washington  this  year  has  been  the  fight  over 
the  proposal  to  repeal  the  section  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  (14(b) )  which  permits  States  to 
have  rlght-to-work  laws. 

At  the  start  of  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress, It  was  generally  believed  the  repeal  of 
this  section  had  a  very  good  chance.  As  the 
session  progressed  this  belief  gradually  faded. 
Now  most  experts  are  predicting  Congress 
will  adjourn  without  the  action. 

The  President  waited  late  In  the  session  to 
give  Congress  a  special  message,  preferring 
to  act  on  other  vital  laws  first.  His  proposal 
was  none  too  emphatic  when  he  did  deliver 
the  request. 

It  Is  said  now  by  Washington  observers 
that  three  things  are  working  against  the  re- 
peal of  the  provision.  The  most  important 
factor  is  that  time  is  running  out.  Most  of 
the  Members  of  both  the  Hovise  and  Senate 
hope  to  get  out  of  Washington  by  the  middle 
of  September. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult 
sessions  Congress  has  had  In  many  years, 
with  pressure  mounting  from  every  direction. 
The  Members  wish  to  get  back  home  and 
sound  out  their  constituents  or  go  overseas 
somewhere  and  forget  the  whole  thing  for  a 
while. 

Two  other  factors  have  exerted  force 
against  action  on  the  14(b)  provision.  The 
attitude  of  the  steel  workers  union  and  the 
action  of  shipping  industry  unions  have 
combined  to  lose  friends  in  Congress. 

A  final  factor  blocking  likely  action  is  the 
House  and  Senate  have  other  legislation 
which  Is  described  as  must  already  in  prog- 
ress. These  laws  will  get  priority  attention. 
The  President,  who  along  with  other  Dem- 
ocratic leaders  hopes  for  early  adjournment, 
already  has  called  this  the  best  session  of 
Congress  In  history.  It  is  unlikely  that  he 
would  advise  pressing  for  the  repeal  if  It 
faced  a  filibuster.  The  opponents  of  repeal 
have  said  they  have  strength  enough  to  force 
a  talkathon. 

[Prom  the  Abilene    (Tex.)    Reporter  News, 

May  21, 1965] 
Richt-To-Work  Should  Be  Kept  To  Balance 
Power 
The  issue  is  now  joined  on  whether  19 
States,  Including  Texas,  can  retain  their 
rlght-to-work  laws,  and  others  can  be  free 
to  adopt  them  or  not. 


President  Johnson's  labor  legislation  mes- 
sage to  Congress  asked  for  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  which  permits 
rlght-to-work  laws. 

The  President's  brief  remarks  on  14(b)  In 
the  full  context  of  his  labor  message  Indicate 
he  does  not  have  his  heart  In  It.  We  hope 
a  majority  of  Congress  will  not  either. 
Johnson's  comments  on  14(b)  were: 
"With  the  hope  of  reducing  conflicts  In  our 
national  labor  policy  that  for  several  years 
have  divided  Americans  In  various  States,  I 
recommend  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  with  such  other  techni- 
cal changes  as  are  made  necessary  by  this 
action." 

The  argiunent  Is  this: 
Shall  union  membership  be  made  com- 
pulsory to  hold  a  job  in  a  plant  covered  by 
contract,  or  shall  the  Individual  worker  have 
the  choice  of  belonging  to  the  union  or  not. 
The  Taft-Hartley  law  has  been  on  the  book* 
since  1947.  It  has  been  assailed  by  unions 
since  as  "the  slave-labor  law."  Section  14(b) 
nettles  them  most  of  all. 

The  facts  refute  the  "slave-labor  law"  tag. 
as  anyone  with  even  a  casual  knowledge  of 
current  news  and  trends  since  1947  knows. 
Unions  have  grown  In  membership,  have  re- 
peatedly hammered  out  new  contracts  In 
collective  bargaining  which  have  brought 
higher  pay  and  fringe  benefits,  and  certainly 
there  is  no  scarcity  of  strikes,  big  and  little. 
Strikes  don't  happen  In  "slave-labor"  States 
such  as  Russia. 

What  big  labor  wants  now  In  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  is  to  destroy  the  final  obstacle 
which  maintains  some  balance  of  power  be- 
tween unions  and  management,  or  better, 
unions  and  the  public. 

Repeal  of  the  rlght-to-work  laws  would 
give  labor  chieftains  the  final  stranglehold 
which  would  bring  them  monopolistic  con- 
trol over  the  Nation's  political  and  economic 
life. 

The  unions  argue  that  because  they  help 
nonmembers  as  well  as  members,  everyone 
who  labors  should  be  forced  to  Join  a  union. 
That's  Just  as  logical  as  arguing  that  every 
business  In  a  community  should  be  forced 
to  join  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  because 
It  Improves  business  conditions  for  both  Its 
members  and  nonmembers.  Or  that  every- 
one should  be  made  to  join  the  Klwanls, 
Rotary,  or  Lions  clubs  because  of  the  good 
they  do  the  whole  community. 

Texans  should  use  every  resource  at  their 
command  to  fight  repeal  of  section  14(b). 
How?  By  writing  to  Texas  Senators  and 
Congressmen. 

Our  Senators  are  Ralph  W.  Yarborough 
and  John  G.  Tower,  both  of  whom  can  be 
addressed  In  care  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
Ington. 

Congressmen  representing  this  area  are 
Omar  Burleson,  of  Anson;  George  H.  Mahon, 
of  Lubbock;  O.  C.  Fisher,  of  San  Angelo; 
Graham  Purcell.  of  Wichita  Falls;  and  Joe 
R.  Pool,  of  Dallas  (Congressman-at-large). 
Their  address  Is  In  care  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Washington,  D.C. 


[From    the    San    Aneelo    (Tex.)    Standard- 
Times.  May  11,1965] 
Work  Choice  a  Vital  Right 

President  Johnson  Is  doing  a  vast  deal  to 
protect  the  freedom  of  little  nations  when 
Communist  threats  are  evident.  What  will 
he  do  for  the  little  man  and  his  right  to 
work  here  at  home? 

The  question  Is  posed  by  Columnist  Mc- 
Gowan  on  this  page  todny  as  to  the  Johnson 
attitude  toward  14(b) .  Time  is  getting  short, 
and  the  AFL-CIO  is  getting  anxious  about  it. 

As  it  now  stands  14(b)  Is  In  the  position 
of  a  boxer  who  has  been  punished  around 
the  ring  but  who  ultimately  is  saved  by  the 
bell.  Congress  may  not  have  time  to  do  any- 
thing about  It  this  time  If  President  Johnson 
merely  delays  his  message  on  14(b)  and  puts 
some  stress  on  other  proposed  legislation. 


He  must  give  pause,  too.  to  the  records  of 
the  19  States  which  maintain  rlght-to-work 
laws  under  the  section  in  question.  These 
States  are  leading  the  Nation  today  in  eco- 
nomic growth,  according  to  Information  from 
the  National  Right  to  Work  Committee. 

Its  compilation  of  economic  statistics,  com- 
pleted recently,  makes  a  comparison  with  the 
nonright-to-work  States.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  provided  most  of  the  statistics, 
which  show  that  during  the  period  from  1953 
to  1963,  the  number  of  nonagrlcultural  em- 
ployees rose  23.3  percent  In  rlght-to-work 
States  and  only  9  percent  In  the  others.  The 
national  average  Increase  during  this  10- 
year  period  was  12.6  percent. 

The  three  States  with  the  fastest  Increase 
in  nonagrlcultural  jobs  are  Arizona.  Nevada, 
and  Florida.  All  of  these  have  right-to-work 
statutes. 

New  manufactiiring  jobs  in  rlght-to-work 
States  Increased  12.8  percent,  and  there  was 
a  decline  of  7.6  in  nonrlght-to-work  States, 
while  the  national  average  was  off  3.3. 

Capital  expenditures  in  the  rlght-to-work 
States  went  up  37.1  percent;  In  nonrlght- 
to-work  States  27.2  and  the  national  average 
stood  at  29.8. 

The  source  of  these  figures  must  challenge 
not  only  union  leaders  In  their  thinking,  but 
also  our  Congressmen. 

[From  the  El  Paso    (Tex.)    Times,  May   19, 

1965] 

Hope  L.B.J.  Loses 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  redeemed 
a  pledge  to  organized  labor  by  asking  Con- 
gress to  scrap  rlght-to-work  laws  in  19  States, 
including  Texas. 

We  hope  Congress  turns  the  |E»resident 
down. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  specifically  gave  the 
States  the  right  to  enact  right-to-work  laws. 
That  was  known  as  section  14(b) . 

If  Congress  repeals  that  section  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  It  will  have  encroached 
that  much  farther  on  what  Is  left  pf  States' 
rights. 

We  think  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  all  right 
the  way  it  Is. 

We  see  no  reason  for  organized  labor  to  be- 
come unduly  exercised  over  section  14(b) 
anj'way.  It  receives  scant  attention  when 
it  comes  to  negotiations  between  manage- 
ment and  powerful  labor  unions.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  unions  maintain  their  mem- 
bership regardless  of  the  rlght-to-work  laws. 

It  looks  as  though  Congress  will  go  along 
with  the  President  again,  but  we  can  still 
hope  it  does  not,  this  one  time  at  least. 


[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
Mar.  20.  1965] 

What  Texas  Thinks 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1948  from  the  State  of  Texas  after 
strongly  supporting  the  infant  Taft-Hartley 
law  wlilch  permits  States  to  pass  their  own 
right-to-work  laws. 

Now,  as  President  Johnson,  he  feels  differ- 
ently. He  wants  that  part  of  the  law  re- 
pealed. But  Texas  doesnt  feel  differently. 
The  Belden  poll,  published  In  this  newspaper 
March  19,  asked  the  following  and  gave  the 
results : 

"Do  you  think  people  who  work  In  a  plant 
where  there  Is  a  union  should  or  should  not 
be  required  to  join  the  union  to  hold  their 
jobs  in  the  plant?"  A  substantial  majority 
of  Texans — 65  percent — replied  that  workers 
should  not  be  required  to  join  the  union. 
Only  25  percent  said  they  should  be  required 
to  Join  and  10  percent  had  no  opinion. 

When  the  question  was  phrased  differently, 
opposition  to  the  compulsory  membership 
union-shop  principle  was  even  more  pro- 
nounced. 

A  breakdown  of  the  poll's  result  showed 
that  a  majority  of  rank-and-file  Democrats  In 
Texas — 61  percent — do  not  agree  with  Presi- 


dent Johnson  on  the  right-to-work  issue,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  national  platform 
of  the  Democratic  Party  called  for  repeal  of 
rlght-to-work  laws  In  the  last  two  presi- 
dential elections.  Among  Republicans  and 
Independents  In  Texas,  80  percent  oppose  re- 
peal. 

The  views  of  Texans  are  not  exceptional. 
Other  polls  taken  nationwide  Indicate  strong 
public  support  for  volxintary  unionism  and 
opposition  to  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  which  has  permitted  19 
States  to  prohibit  the  union  shop. 

Opinion  Research  Corp.,  of  Princeton,  N.J., 
last  fall  found  that  support  for  the  rlght-to- 
work  principle  today  Is  at  an  alltime  high, 
nationwide.  Earlier  polls  taken  by  the  same 
organization  revealed  a  steady  Increase  In 
public  support  for  voluntary  unionism — from 
46  percent  In  1956  to  62  percent  In  1962  to 
67  percent  today.  Rlght-to-work  laws.  In 
other  words,  have  become  more  popular  with 
the  public  the  longer  they  have  been  In  effect. 

It  seems  Ironic  that.  In  spite  of  this  wide- 
spread majority  support  for  voluntary  union- 
ism, the  President  would  endorse  labor's 
campaign  for  repeal  of  the  rlght-to-work  laws 
of  19  States,  including  Texas,  replacing  them 
with  a  compulsory  system  which  would  force 
mc.ny  Americiin  W'^rkers  to  become  dues- 
paying  umon  members — or  lose  their  jobs. 

It  Is  especially  ironic  that  Congress  should 
be  asked  to  override  the  will  of  a  vast  major- 
ity of  Americans  and  to  deny  many  of  them 
the  basic  right  of  freedom  of  thought  and 
choice  at  the  very  same  time  that  niunerovis 
demonstrations  and  other  dramatic  ma- 
neuvers are  being  conducted  in  the  name  of 
freedom  and  new  laws  are  being  proposed  to 
guarantee  the  rights  of  minorities.  As  David 
Lawrence  concluded  in  a  recent  column: 
"When  It  comes  to  the  right  of  a  citizen  to 
work  without  being  coerced  into  surrender- 
ing his  beliefs,  all  the  pious  rhetoric  about 
human  freedom  goes  by  the  boards." 


[From  the  Houston  Chronicle,  May  20,  1965] 
Leave  Section  14(b)  Untouched 

President  Johnson  handed  his  long- 
awaited  labor  message  to  Congress  on  Tues- 
day, following  his  request  on  Monday  for  an 
excise  tax  cut  of  nearly  $4  billion.  Some 
people  evaluate  these  two  proposals  as  one 
White  House  prescription;  give  business  a 
healthy  stimulant,  then  give  labor  equal 
dosage. 

The  President  urged  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  reads: 

"Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  execution  or  application  of 
agreements  requiring  membership  In  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employment 
In  a  State  or  territory  In  which  such  execu- 
tion or  application  is  prohibited  by  State  or 
territorial  law." 

These  44  words  give  19  States,  Including 
Texas,  the  right  to  ban  compulsory  labor 
contracts  which  Insist  that  a  worker  Join  a 
union  to  keep  a  Job.  Their  repeal  means 
compulsory  unionism  and  an  end  to  the 
right-to-work  law. 

Capitol  Hill  Is  now  braced  for  Its  stlffest 
political  hurricane  of  the  season,  labor's 
forces  In  Congress  mllltantly  mixing  It  with 
defenders  of  the  44  words.  And  the  stakes 
are  higher  than  most  people  realize. 

Unions  have  spent  countless  millions  since 
1947  fighting  section  14(b) .  Also,  the  money 
lost  In  union  dues  not  paid  by  millions  of 
workers  in  States  with  right-to-work  laws 
amounts  to  hundreds  of  millions.  Even  so, 
money  is  no  measure  of  the  manpower  ex- 
pended on  this  18-year  running  battle. 

If  these  44  words  are  repealed,  as  Mr. 
Johnson  has  urged,  "with  the  hope  of  re- 
ducing conflicts  in  our  national  labor  policy," 
labor  will  be  able  to  funnel  millions  of  dol- 
lars Into  j>olltlcs  and  unionization  drives. 
And  its  manpKJwer  can  be  diverted  from  the 
fight   against  rlght-to-work   Into  precincts. 


The  Chronicle  believes  In  Texas'  right-to- 
work  law  and  opposes  repeal  of  section  14(b) . 
We  see  no  merit  In  nationwide  uniform  la- 
bor laws  that  favor  a  special-interest  group. 
If  a  worker  prefers  to  join  a  union,  that's 
his  choice.  Fine.  But  we  cannot  agree  that 
all  workers  should  be  forced  to  pay  a  union 
fee  to  hold  a  Job.  That  eliminates  the  In- 
dividual's right  to  choose. 

The  rlght-to-work  laws  of  19  States  are 
experiments  for  the  workingman  In  50  lab- 
oratories of  social  change.  They  do  not  dis- 
criminate against  unions,  because  such  tac- 
tics are  illegal. 

Union  labor  has  earned  and  deserves  a 
strong,  rightful  place  In  a  free  society.  But 
It  should  not  have  100-percent  control  of  who 
gets  and  holds  a  Job.  To  have  that  much 
power  is  too  one  sided  to  be  healthy  In  the 
long  run  for  organized  labor  and  too  dis- 
criminatory against  nonunion  workers. 

We  hope  Congress  will  maintain  section 
14(b). 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps never  in  the  history  of  our  Republic 
have  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  been  called  upon  to  enact  legis- 
lation which  so  baldly  seeks  to  restrict 
baric  American  freedoms  for  the  benefit 
of  so  small  a  pressure  group  as  does  the 
measure  presently  under  consideration — 
that  is,  the  measure  on  which  there  is 
pending  a  motion  to  take  up. 

Although  it  is  true  that  individual 
freedoms  have  been  eroded  rather  se- 
riously by  the  acid  of  Federal  control  in 
recent  years,  the  legislation  and  Execu- 
tive orders  which  have  produced  these 
changes  rarely  have  been  presented  so 
brazenly  as  the  demands — not  the  re- 
quests— of  a  minute  minority  of  our 
people. 

The  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  aside  from  the  much- 
debated  denial  of  freedom  of  choice  it 
would  entail,  concerns,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  students  of  constitutional  law, 
an  even  greater  democratic  principle — 
that  of  the  individual  to  express  himself 
.at  the  polls  on  an  issue  of  grave  concern 
to  himself,  his  family,  his  community 
and  his  nation,  and  their  future. 

This  principle  dates  from  the  foimd- 
ing  of  our  Republic.  It  is  not,  as  most 
proponents  of  repeal  have  argued,  a  new 
concept  which  was  written  into  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  as  an  afterthought  and 
which  has  failed  in  its  practical  applica- 
bility 

Each  of  our  States  has  historically 
been  guaranteed  the  right  to  decide  for 
itself  whether  or  not  compulsory  union- 
ism should  be  declared  illegal.  The 
legislation  before  us  would  not  end  a 
20-year  experiment.  It  would,  instead, 
destroy  a  freedom  the  American  people 
have  enjoyed  since  the  U.S.  Constitution 
became  our  organic,  basic  law,  nearly 
200  years  ago. 

This  blatant  attempt  to  make  our  Fed- 
eral Government  a  collection  and  mem- 
bership agency  for  the  labor  bosses  is  so 
openly  and  obviously  a  punitive  measure 
aimed  at  Nebraska  and  the  other  18 
States  which  have  forbidden  compulsory 
unionism  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
from  the  remaining  31  States,  which 
permit  such  practices,  sometimes  may 
overlook  the  effect  which  repeal  would 
have  on  their  own  constituencies.  I  can 
assure  them,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, however,  that  the  loss  of  freedom 
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entailed  in  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
will  be  every  bit  as  great,  when  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  individual  rights,  of 
the  liberty  their  own  people  presently 
enjoy  to  decide  such  issues  for  them- 
selves. If  successful,  this  legislation 
would  disenfranchise  their  own  constit- 
uents just  as  abruptly  as  it  would  dis- 
enfranchise the  residents  of  States 
which  have  freely  and  openly  voted  to 
continue  the  guarantees  which  were 
given  all  Americans  by  our  Federal 
Constitution. 

My  two  distinguished  colleagues  from 
the  State  of  Indiana  should  understand 
this  better  than  most  in  this  body.  They 
have  had  the  rare  experience  of  wit- 
nessing in  two  recent  elections  in  their 
State  the  democratic  process  about  which 
I  speak.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  peo- 
ple of  Indiana  voted  to  outlaw  compul- 
sory unionism.  In  the  second  election, 
those  same  people  voted  to  reverse  their 
previous  action.  Had  they  not  been 
guaranteed  this  freedom  to  govern  them- 
selves, then  compulsory  unionism  could 
neither  have  been  outlawed  nor  legal- 
ized. Any  prohibitions  placed  upon  a 
right  which  resulted  in  this  legalization. 
I  feel  confident,  would  have  been  greeted 
with  something  far  less  than  hearty  ap- 
probation by  those  who  today  seek  to 
deny  that  same  right  nationally. 

Paradoxically.  Mr.  President,  the 
greatest  momentum  for  the  drive  to  re- 
peal section  14(b)  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress comes  from  those  whose  States 
would  not  be  affected  in  the  least  by  the 
simple  legalization  of  compulsory  union- 
ism nationally.  The  vast  bulk  of  support 
for  this  lej^islation  comes  from  those  who 
represent  States  which  either  have  never 
considered  the  question  of  volimtarism  or 
which  have  chosen  not  to  protect  it. 

The  motivation  for  the  repeal  drive 
thus  becomes  highly  suspect.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  the  two  distin- 
guished and  honorable  Senators  from 
Indiana,  to  whom  I  referred  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  any  of  my  colleagues  who 
represent  the  non-right-to-work  States 
to  assert,  with  any  degree  of  substantia- 
tion, that  they  are  carrying  out  the  will 
of  their  constituencies. 

And  I  do  not  believe  that  the  gentle- 
men I  have  excepted  could,  in  fairness, 
say  that  their  constituents  wish  to  be 
denied  the  right  they  exercised  in  repeal- 
ing Indiana's  ban  on  forced  union  mem- 
bership so  short  a  time  ago. 

I  do  not  intend  to  take  up  the  time 
of  this  body  with  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  political  contributions  and  campaign 
expenditures  of  the  labor  hierarchy, 
which  has  boasted  publicly  that  it  can 
and  will  effect  repeal  of  section  14(b) . 

But  I  certainly  do  not  believe  anyone 
here  is  vmaware  that  the  labor  bosses — 
not  the  working  people  of  America — 
would  be  the  principal  beneficiaries  of 
such  a  move. 

The  repeal  of  section  14(b) ,  if  it  is  suc- 
cessful, will  have  been  accomplished  pri- 
marily by  those  of  my  colleagues  whose 
States  and  constituencies  have  never 
been  asked  for  an  opinion  on  the  matter. 
It  will  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
elected  representatives  of  people  who  are 
not  now  protected  by  laws  which  ban 


enforced  payment  of  tribute  to  union 
overlords,  and  consequently  would  be. 
as  far  as  I  and  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  Nation's  press  can  determine,  sole- 
ly for  the  benefit  of  the  labor  czars  who 
feel  they  should  be  relieved  of  the  tire- 
some task  of  recruiting  their  own  mem- 
bers and  extracting  funds  from  the  rank- 
and-file  worker  for  their  own  power-mad 
objectives. 

I  long  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
belief.  Mr.  President,  that  anyone  who  is 
honored  with  election  to  this  body  has  a 
dual  responsibility,  one  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  and  the  other  to  the  people  of 
his  State  who  entrust  him  with  their  well 
being — not  on  an  immediate,  politically 
expedient  basis,  but  one  of  long  range. 

As  a  Nebraskan,  and  as  an  American. 
I  fully  Intend  to  meet  and  honor  these 
obligations.  I  would  consider  it  a  gross 
and  flagrant  violation  of  my  respon- 
sibility, as  well  as  a  negation  of  the  per- 
sonal principles  I  have  held  sacred 
throughout  my  lifetime,  were  I  to  do 
other  than  reject,  with  all  the  vigor  at 
my  command,  this  legislation  which 
would  repeal  the  basic  liberties  of  all 
Americans  for  the  benefit  of  the  over- 
lords of  less  than  one -tenth  of  our 
population. 

I  say  this,  Mr.  President,  because  I  am 
convinced  that  such  a  rejection  is  in  full 
keeping  with  the  beliefs  expressed  by  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  and  with  the 
expressed  wishes  of  the  citizens  of  my 
State,  who  nearly  20  years  ago  chose,  by 
constitutional  amendment,  to  protect 
the  rights  of  association,  speech,  and 
choice  of  Nebraska  workingmen. 

Nebraska  was  the  fourth  of  our 
American  States  to  approve  such  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Its  citizens  have 
experienced  its  benefits  for  nearly  two 
decades.  Hence,  we  feel  we  are  far  better 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  pending  proposal  than 
are  those  who  know  of  such  things  only 
through  hearsay. 

I  should  add,  parenthetically,  that 
hearsay  and  purposely  warped  prop- 
aganda have  punctuated  the  great 
majority  of  the  arguments  presented  in 
behalf  of  repeal  before  committees  con- 
sidering this  legislation  In  both  bodies 
of  Congress. 

Nebraska's  experience  with  free  trade 
unionism  has  proved,  and  Is  proving,  one 
of  the  best  single  refutations  of  the  pap 
being  circulated  by  lobbyists,  propagand- 
ists, and  ordinary  political  arm  twisters 
for  the  labor  dynasty. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  cite  some  of  the  principal  argu- 
ments presented  in  behalf  of  repeal  and 
refute  them  by  pointing  to  the  experi- 
ences of  my  State.  Beyond  mere  refuta- 
tion. I  hope  to  underscore,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues  some  of  the  willful 
and  malicious  distortions  resorted  to  by 
proponents  of  repeal. 

One  of  these  centers  around  the  basic 
question  upon  which  this  entire  con- 
troversy is  built. 

The  proponents  of  repeal  legislation 
have  Insisted  that  rlght-to-work  laws 
are.  in  reality,  no  such  thing,  because 
they  do  not  guarantee  anyone  a  job.  such 
as  would  a  giant  WPA  or  antipoverty 
program.    They  say  that  repeal  means 


nothing  more  than  a  legalization  of 
something  called  union  security  clauses 
in  labor-management  contracts.  Repeal 
spokesmen  ranging  from  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  Mr.  Wlllard  Wirtz.  on  down  to 
officials  of  local  unions  have  hawked  this 
same  line. 

The  first  of  these  arguments  is  as  ri- 
diculous as  it  would  be  to  say  that  our 
American  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  tiie 
pursuit  of  happiness  guarantee  each  of 
our  citizens  longevity,  freedom  from  im- 
prisonment if  he  commits  crime,  and  a 
completely  carefree  irresponsible  exist- 
ence In  all  other  respects. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  the 
Department  which  Mr.  Wirtz  heads  takes 
no  such  restricted  view  In  its  own  publi- 
cation. 'Growth  of  Labor  Law  in  the 
United  States."  published  by  the  Labor 
Department  and  available  at  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  for  instance, 
gives  an  entirely  different  interpretation, 
recognizing  right-to-work  laws  as  what 
they  are  without  getting  into  false  se- 
mantics. This  publication  states,  on 
page  247: 

A  right-to-work  law  makes  unlawful  union 
security  agreements  entered  Into  by  labor 
organizations  and  employers  whereby  mem- 
bership or  nonmembershlp  in  the  labor  or- 
ganization is  a  Conxion  of  obtaining  or  re- 
taining employment. 

And  lest  the  proponents  of  repeal  be- 
lieve that  the  terai  "right  to  work"  ap- 
plies to  other  statutes  which  restrict  cer- 
tain vmion  activities,  an  argument  fre- 
quently used  in  attempting  to  prove  that 
laws  banning  compulsory  union  mem- 
bership have  been  repealed  or  defeated 
in  several  States,  this  same  publication 
states  on  page  250 : 

In  addition  to  right-to-work  laws,  there 
are  other  types  of  State  legislative  restric- 
tions on  union  security  agreements. 

Of  course,  the  punchline  Is,  "In  addi- 
tion to  right-to-work  laws." 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  that  right- 
to-work  laws  have  been  repealed  fully  in 
only  one  State.  Indiana,  and  partially  in 
only  one  other.  Louisiana.  They  have 
been  enacted  In  21  States,  and  presently 
are  in  force  in  19. 

This  attempt  to  disguise  the  true  ac- 
tivity of  the  States  In  this  field,  this  ef- 
fort to  convince  the  Congress  and  the 
people  that  various  numbers  of  other 
States  have  repealed  laws  banning  union 
compulsion,  are  belied  in  all  their  glaring 
falsity  by  the  effort  of  labor  bossism  to 
repeal  section  14(b).  Certainly,  no  mon- 
umental political  acumen  is  required  to 
understand  that  if,  indeed,  therpeople  in 
so  many  States  are  opposed  to  bans  on 
enforced  union  membership,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  Messrs.  Meany,  Reuther, 
Hoffa,  and  their  henchmen  to  press  for 
Federal  legislation  In  this  area. 

The  fact  is,  the  people  are  overwhelm- 
ingly opposed  to  such  compulsion,  as  has 
been  proved  repeatedly,  and  the  pend- 
ing legislative  legerdemain  is  but  a  shal- 
low and  transparent  effort  to  circumvent 
the  will  of  the  American  voter  to  gain  the 
selfish  ends  of  the  big-time  labor  bosses. 
Despite  these  attempts  to  disguise  the 
nature  of  the  laws  which  would  be  nulli- 
fied by  the  legislation  under  considera- 
tion, the  language  of  the  law  Itself  is  so 
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simple  as  to  defy  complication  or  obfus- 
cation.  Nebraska's  law  on  the  subject 
is  typical  of  these  measures.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  voters  of  my  State  on 
November  5,  1946,  and  proclaimed  by 
CJov.  Dwight  Griswold  as  effective  on 
December  11  of  that  same  year.  Its  first 
paragraph  reads : 

No  person  shall  be  denied  emplo3mient  be- 
cause of  membership  In  or  affiliation  with,  or 
resignation  or  expulsion  from  a  labor  organi- 
zation: nor  shall  any  Individual  or  corpora- 
tion or  association  of  any  kind  enter  into 
any  contract  written  or  oral,  to  exclude  per- 
sons from  employment  because  of  member- 
ship in  or  nonmembershlp  in»  a  labor 
organization.  * 

As  can  be  seen,  there  is  nothing  am- 
biguous or  devious  about  the  language  of 
Nebraska's  constitutional  amendment. 
There  are  no  restrictions  on  "union  de- 
mocracy" or  "union  security"  or  any  of 
the  other  catch  phrases  which  have  been 
hurled  at  our  people  and  at  Congress  to 
befog  the  issue.  The  amendment  simply 
forbids  anyone  or  any  organization  from 
barring  a  worker  from  employment  either 
because  he  chooses  or  refuses  to  belong 
to  a  union. 

This  is  made  plain  In  the  first  section 
of  the  Nebraska  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  I  have  just  read.  When  the 
entire  text  of  all  three  sections  of  the 
amendment  are  considered,  the  clarity 
stands  out  to  even  greater  degree.  They 
read  as  follows,  being  sections  13,  14,  and 
15,  of  article  15: 

Section  13.  No  person  shall  be  denied  em- 
ployment because  of  membership  in  or  affilia- 
tion with,  or  resignation  or  explusion  from  a 
labor  organization  or  because  of  refusal  to 
Join  or  affiliate  with  a  labor  organization;  nor 
shall  any  Individual  or  corporation  or  asso- 
ciation of  any  kind  enter  Into  any  contract, 
written  or  oral,  to  exclude  persons  from  em- 
ployment because  of  membership  in  or  non- 
membership  in  a  labor  organization. 

Section  14.  The  term  "labor  organization" 
means  any  organization  of  any  kind,  or  an 
agency  or  employee  representation  committee 
or  plan,  which,  exists  for  the  purpose,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  dealing  with  employers 
concerning  grievances,  labor  disputes,  wages, 
rates  of  pay,  hours  of  employment,  or  condi- 
tions of  work. 

Section  15.  This  article  is  self -executing 
and  shall  supersede  all  provisions  in  conflict 
therewith;  legislation  may  be  enacted  to  fa- 
cilitate its  operation  but  no  law  shall  limit 
or  restrict  the  provisions  hereof. 

This  constitutional  amendment  had 
been  proposed  by  initiative  petition  in 
1946.  It  was  adopted  by  voters  at  the 
general  election  of  November  5,  1946.  by 
an  overwhelming  vote.  It  became  effec- 
tive December  11.  1946.  through  procla- 
mation of  then  Gov.  Dwight  Griswold. 

I  believe  that  Governor  Griswold 
served  as  Governor  of  Nebraska  at  the 
time  that  the  present  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  was  serving  as  the  Gover- 
nor of  his  State,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Speaker  Is  cor- 
rect in  his  conclusion. 

The  then  Governor  Griswold  enter- 
tained members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference, of  which  I  happened  to  be  a 
member,  at  Lincoln,  the  capital  of  Ne- 


braska. We  were  most  hospitably  treat- 
ed. I  have  never  forgotten  it.  I  was 
happy  to  see  Governor  Griswold  in  the 
Senate  later. 

We  moiu-ned,  with  the  people  of  Ne- 
braska, his  untimely  death.  He  was  a 
great  Senator  and  a  great  Governor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  observation.  We  remember 
Governor  Griswold  well  In  Nebraska. 

Many  Senators  will  recall  that  Gov- 
ernor Griswold  was  later  elected  to  the 
Senate,  where  he  served  with  distinction 
during  the  years  of  1953  and  in  1954  xm- 
til  his  untimely  decease  on  April  12  of 
that  year.  He  had  served  three  terms  as 
Governor  of  his  native  State,  after  serv- 
ing in  the  State  legislature  as  senator. 
He  later  served  as  a  director  of  the  mil- 
itary government  in  Germany  in  1947, 
and  as  chief,  American  Mission  for  Aid 
to  Greece  in  1947  and  1948,  during  a  very 
critical  and  trying  time  In  the  history  of 
that  country. 

In  1947,  the  year  after  adoption  of  the 
right-to-work  amendment,  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  vmder  the  leadership  of  Gov. 
Val  Peterson,  did  enact  legislation  to 
facilitate  the  operation  of  the  amend- 
ment pursuant  to  its  third  section. 

This  legislation  is  to  be  foimd  in  the 
Nebraska  Statutes  in  sections  48-217, 
48-218.  and  48-219;  in  chapter  177,  Laws 
of  1947,  approved  June  10,  1947,  and 
effective  September  7,  1947.  Their  text 
is  as  follows: 

Section  48-217:  To  make  operative  the  pro- 
visions of  section  13,  14  and  15  of  article  15 
of  the  constitution  of  Nebraska,  no  person 
shall  be  denied  employment  because  of  mem- 
bership in  or  affiliation  with,  or  resignation 
or  expulsion  from  a  labor  organization  or 
because  of  refusal  to  join  or  affiliate  with  a 
labor  organization;  nor  shall  any  Individual 
or  corporation  or  association  of  any  kind 
enter  into  any  contract,  written  or  oral,  to 
exclude  persons  from  employment  because 
of  membership  In  or  nonmembershlp  in  a 
labor  organization. 

Section  48-218:  The  term  "labor  organi- 
zation" means  any  organization  of  any  kind, 
or  any  agency  or  employee  representation 
committee  or  plan,  which  exists  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  whole  or  in  part,  of  dealing  with 
employers  concerning  grievances,  labor  dis- 
putes, wages,  rate  of  pay,  hours  of  employ- 
ment, or  conditions  of  work. 

Section  48-219:  Any  Individual,  corpora- 
tion or  association  that  enters  into  a  con- 
tract after  the  effective  date  of  the  act  In 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  this 
act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined 
in  a  sum  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than 
$500. 

In  1961,  section  48-217  was  amended  by 
passage  of  L.B.  653.  That  amendment 
was  approved  Jvme  14,  1961,  and  became 
effective  on  October  9,  1961.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

To  make  operative  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 13,  14,  and  15  of  article  15  of  the  con- 
stitution of  Nebraska,  no  person  shall  be 
denied  employment  because  of  membership 
in  or  affiliation  with,  or  resignation  or  expul- 
sion from  a  labor  organization  or  because 
of  refusal  to  Join,  affiliate  with,  or  pay  a  fee 
either  directly  or  indirectly  to  a  labor  orga- 
nization; nor  shall  any  individual  or  corpora- 
tion or  association  of  any  kind  enter  into 
any  contract,  written  or  oral,  to  exclude 
persons  from  employment  because  of  mem- 
bership in  or  nonmembershlp  in  a  labor 
organization. 


As  to  the  18  other  States  with  rlght-to- 
work  laws,  their  statutes  and  their  con- 
stitutional amendments,  where  the  lat- 
ter were  adopted,  contain  pretty  much 
the  same,  simple,  and  unequivocal  lan- 
guage. Variations  where  they  exist  are 
minor. 

The  question  which  naturally  arises  in 
the  mind  of  one  who  listens  to  the 
twisted  reasoning  of  repeal  proponents 
is:  If  these  laws  are  really  so  bad,  and 
should  be  repealed,  should  not  the  Fed- 
eral laws  which  contain  much  of  the 
same  kind  of  language  be  repealed  also? 

If  anyone  here  believes  that  such 
logic  would  prevail  in  the  halls  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  or  the  Teamsters  Building,  or 
in  the  headquarters  of  the  Mine,  Mill 
&  Smelter  Workers  Union,  I  can  save 
him  the  time  and  trouble  of  even  asking. 

For,  in  actuality,  the  union  leaders  only 
want  to  do  away  with  that  part  of  the 
Nebraska  amendment  and  similar  pro- 
visions and  statutes  in  other  rlght-to- 
work  States  which  ban  compulsory  union 
membership  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment. They  do  not  seek  to  repeal  that 
portion  of  the  law  that  prohibits  non- 
membership  of  unions  as  a  prerequisite 
of  employment. 

That  goes  back  to  the  days  of  the 
famous  Norris-La  Guardia  Act,  and  has 
a  brilliant  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Nebraska  because  it  was  Senator  Norris, 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, I  believe,  who  in  the  Senate  led  the 
fight  to  get  that  law  enacted.  That  was 
the  law  which  went  into  the  matter  of  al- 
lowing direct  contracts  and  similar 
measures. 

Of  course,  Federal  law  already  outlaws 
nonmembershlp  of  unions  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  employment.  I  mention  it 
here  only  because  of  the  constant  repeti- 
tion from  repeal  advocates  that  these 
laws  are  totally  bad  and  have  been  en- 
acted only  for  the  purpose  of  "union 
busting." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  and  honored 
to  represent  a  State  whose  people  reject 
with  equal  vigor  Gbebbels-like  propagan- 
da techniques  and  the  legislation  which 
would  give  power  to  one  type  of  worker 
by  enslaving  another.  Nebraskans  op- 
pose compulsory  union  membership  as 
they  oppose  prohibition  of  union  mem- 
bership. They  have  had  the  courage  and 
the  honesty  to  say  exactly  what  they 
mean. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  laws  of 
Nebraska  and  her  sister  states  which  ban 
compulsion  in  union  membership  are  am- 
ply clear  to  eliminate  all  doubt  as  to  their 
meaning  and  they  cannot  be  changed  by 
the  more  mouthings  of  their  opponents. 

When  the  proponents  of  repeal  legis- 
lation shout  hollowly  for  something  they 
deceitfully  refer  to  as  "union  democracy," 
they  need  only  to  look  to  Nebraska  for 
the  real  thing,  where  true  democracy 
prevails.  There  every  working  man  has 
the  same  rights  in  pursuing  his  chosen 
line  of  employment.  He  may  not  be  de- 
nied work  because  of  his  refusal  to  pay 
tribute  to  union  overlords. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  is  free  to  join 
any  labor  organization  of  his  choice  and 
not  be  denied  his  right  to  work  for  doing 
so. 

Union  democracy? 
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I  believe  I  speak  for  the  vast  majority 
of  the  citizens  in  my  State  when  I  say 
tliat  Nebraskans,  taken  as  a  whole,  con- 
sider it  anything  but  democratic  for  two 
persons  to  enter  into  a  contract  which 
Is  binding  upon  a  third,  who  has  never 
been  consulted  and  who  may  be  com- 
pletely and  Irrevocably  opposed  to  its 
terms.  When  Nebraskans  become  ill, 
they  like  to  select  their  own  physicians. 
If  they  become  involved  in  litigation, 
they  insist  upon  choosing  their  own  law- 
yers. They  enjoy  and  jealously  defend 
these  rights  of  free  choice  and  will  not  be 
told,  even  by  another  Nebraskan,  much 
less  by  an  imported  agitator,  who  and 
what  will  represent  them  in  their  deal- 
ings with  their  employers. 

Nebraskans  are  also  quite  capable  of 
electing  their  own  representatives  at  lo- 
cal, State,  and  Federal  levels.  They 
would  defend  this  capability  and  ri3ht 
with  the  same  dedication  our  forelathers 
did  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  v;hen  they 
overthrew  the  powrr  of  a  foreign  tyrant 
and  his  own  liandpicked  Quislings. 

They  are  not  going  to  be  told  hov/  to 
vote  any  more  than  they  are  going  to 
have  their  wages  cxt;acted  from  ihem 
for  the  financing  of  political  campaigns 
to  which  they  are  opposed.  Should  this 
body  attempt  to  subject  them  to  these 
practices  by  repealing  section  14 (b>,  the 
officials  of  labor  who  will  thus  be  given 
Federal  protection  for  their  every  offense 
against  law,  morality,  and  freedom  will  be 
in  for  more  trouble  than  they  have  ex- 
perienced in  the  long  and  turbulent  his- 
tory of  trade  unionism. 

The  labor  bosses  and  other  proponents 
of  repeal  have  repeatedly  denied  that  the 
eradication  of  14(b)  would  enable  them 
to  exercise  such  control  over  the  rank 
and  file.  But  the  record  of  hearings  be- 
fore committees  of  both. this  body  and 
that  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol,  be- 
lies these  claims,  often  in  their  own 
words. 

Representatives  of  the  AFL^CIO.  the 
Teamsters  Union  and  the  Mine.  Mill  & 
Smelter  Workers  Union,  at  one  time  all 
openly  admitted  that  they  use  dues  mon- 
ey extracted  from  all  their  members  for 
political  purposes  to  which  some  of  those 
members  are  opposed.  All  admit  that  the 
repeal  of  14(b)  will  enable  them  to  col- 
lect untold  millions  of  dollars  from  work- 
ers who  do  not  presently  pay  them  trib- 
ute. All  boast  that  a  great  percentage  of 
the  money  thus  raised  will  be  used  to  fur- 
ther strengthen  the  political  power  of 
the  labor  hierarchy. 

But  these  are  just  some  of  the  prac- 
tices, Mr.  President,  which  the  labor 
leadership  insists  constitute  such  a  glow- 
ing example  of  "democracy  in  action." 
There  are,  of  course,  countless  others,  all 
equally  steeped  in  the  tradition  of  totali- 
tarian rule.  If  the  proponents  of  repeal 
in  this  body  sincerely  wish  to  restore  true 
democracy  to  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations,  then  they  would  vote  to 
retain  section  14(b)  and  thus  help  the 
States  to  eliminate  the  principal  cause 
of  these  practices. 

And  they  would  not  stop  there.  They 
wovild  vote  to  enact  legislation  which 
would  restrict  some  of  the  highhanded 
and  arbitrary  activities  of  labor  leaders 
in  the  31  States  which  permit  compul- 
sory imionism. 


They  would  guarantee,  for  instance, 
the  individual  workers  some  protection 
against  the  evil  of  the  so-called  sweet- 
heart contract,  wherein  union  thugs  are 
allowed  to  force  management  into  con- 
tracts covering  all  employees,  even 
though  the  employees  themselves  are 
never  consulted  about  the  matter. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
truly  democratic  manner  of  arriving  at 
a  contract  for  representation  is  by  se- 
cret ballot  vote  of  all  employees.  Pres- 
ently, of  course,  only  a  majority  of  those 
voting  in  such  an  election  is  required  for 
certification  of  a  union  as  bargaining 
agent.  But  the  labor  bosses  tell  us  that 
any  requirement  which  would  make  it 
necessary  to  include  all  the  workers  who 
are  subject  to  coverage  is  unfair,  that 
such  a  thing  is  contrary  to  the  system 
used  in  our  own  National  and  State 
elections. 

But  then,  in  the  same  fetid  breath, 
they  insist  upon  a  majority  vote  of  all 
employees,  not  just  those  voting,  in  a  de- 
ceitification  election. 

These  and  other  matters,  vital  both 
to  the  union  movement  and  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  are  covered 
in  amendments  which  have  or  will  be 
introduced  in  due  time  in  conjunction 
with  the  pending  legislation.  It  is  more 
than  just  passingly  ironic  that  those 
Senators  who  are  sincerely  interested  in 
guaranteeing  the  American  workingman 
some  few  of  the  benefits  which  should 
be  his  in  any  democratic  society,  find 
that  they  can  present  their  corrective 
legislation  only  as  amendments  to  a 
measure  which  seeks  to  deny  our  work- 
ers even  more  sacred  democratic  rights. 
If  the  labor  bosses,  who  so  loudly  and 
ostentatiously  boast  of  their  control  over 
this  body,  are  to  have  their  way,  our 
working  people  will  be  forced  to  surren- 
der the  rights  of  free  choice  and  associa- 
tion which  they  now  enjoy  in  19  States. 
And  they  will  be  denied  the  protection 
against  the  other  abuses  which  are 
covered  in  the  meaningful  amendments 
to  this  bill  and  which  exist  in  the  re- 
maining 31  States. 

These  are  problems,  of  course,  which 
need  solution  in  those  States  which  have 
not  yet  chosen  to  guarantee  certain  ba- 
sic American  rights  to  their  citizens. 
These  are  not  problems,  and  consequent- 
ly, require  no  solution  in  Nebraska  and 
her  sister  right-to-work  States.  In 
short,  what  we  are  confronted  with  is 
the  alternatives  of  solving  or  further 
compounding  some  of  the  more  serious 
problems  confronting  our  people  today. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  there  anything  what- 
ever in  the  right-to-work  law  of  any 
State  which  would  prevent  any  union 
from  nimfibering  among  its  dues-paying 
members  all  those  it  can  persuade  to  join 
the  imion? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  is  no  law  which 
would  prohibit  that  practice  or  that 
achievement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  there  anything  unjust 
In  requiring  a  union,  as  the  right-to- 
work  law  does,  to  obtain  its  members  by 
persuasion,  jiist  as  churches  and  civil, 


fraternal,  and  political  organizations  ob- 
tain their  members? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  is  nothing  un- 
just about  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
voters  of  19  States.  Their  popular  vote 
has  said  there  is  nothing  unjust  about  it. 
That  puts  trade  unions  in  the  category 
of  voluntary  organizations,  which  they 
claim  they  are,  except  that  they  say  they 
want  to  be  buttressed  in  certain  respects 
by  the  majesty,  power,  and  might  of  the 
Federal  Government.  This  threat  to  re- 
peal section  14(b)  is  one  of  those  at- 
tempts. 

We  are  being  asked  by  an  extremely 
selfish  interest  to  steal  from  the  working 
segment  of  our  population  many  of  the 
basic  freedoms  which  Americans  have 
enjoyed  since  our  independence  was 
asserted. 

We  are  being  asked  to  retrogress,  in 
a  period  when  all  our  national  leaders- 
left  and  right.  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can— are  speaking  of  progress. 

We  are  being  asked  to  destroy  pro- 
grams and  legislation  which  have  proved 
contributory  to  progress,  human  liberty, 
and  economic  success  everywhere  they 
have  been  instituted,  by  those  who  have 
had  no  such  experience. 

This  Senator  is  aware,  as  is  every 
Member  of  this  body,  of  the  many  argu- 
ments put  forth  by  proponents  and  ex- 
ponents of  repeal  concerning  the  effect 
of  laws  banning  compulsory  unionism. 

Statistics  have  been  quoted  freely  on 
both  sides  to  prove  or  disprove  the  con- 
tention that  States  which  ban  compul- 
sion have  enjoyed  greater  economic 
growth  than  those  which  do  not.  When 
rates  of  income  growth  are  cited  as  proof 
of  this  contention  by  the  opponents  of 
repeal,  for  instance,  the  proponents  have 
countered  with  figures  to  show  that  ac- 
tual wage  scales  are  higher  in  most  non- 
right-to-work  States. 

The  proponents  of  repeal  repeatedly 
have  selected  a  few  Southern  States 
where  the  economic  base  was  so  low  to 
start  with  that  they  have  not  yet,  despite 
unprecedented  growth  rates,  reached  the 
national  average  in  actual  dollars  and 
cents. 

These  spokesmen  for  repeal  have  studi- 
ously avoided  some  other  States  in  their 
arguments,  for  they  know  that  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  rate  of  growth  and  ac- 
tual dollars-and-cents  economics  they 
far  outstrip  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Nebraska  is  such  a  State.  Our  indus- 
try is  booming.  Our  payrolls  are  rising. 
Our  employed  work  force  is  increasing. 
All  this  under  laws  which  ban  compul- 
sory unionism — laws  which  the  labor  offi- 
cials insist  stifle  progress  and  place  fet- 
ters on  the  workingman. 

The  total  unemployment  as  a  percent 
of  total  work  force  in  Nebraska  last  year, 
as  an  example,  was  but  2.9  percent,  the 
second  lowest  of  our  50  States. 

I  should  add,  incidentally,  that  the 
only  State  with  a  lower  rate  w^as  Iowa, 
which  also  bans  compulsory  unionism. 

The  Nebraska  unemployment  rate  was 
1.8  percentage  points  below  the  national 
average  and  2.1  percentage  points  lower 
than  the  average  for  all  non-right-to- 
work  States. 

All  the  States  which  ban  compulsory 
uniomsm  had  an  unemployment  rate  of 


but  4  percent,  1  full  percentage  point 
lower  than  those  wiiich  permit  forced 
union  membership  and  0.7  percentage 
point  lower  than  the  national  average. 

These  are  statistics  that  cannot  be 
argued  two  ways,  because  it  would  be 
even  more  startling  to  compare,  let  us 
say,  the  total  unemployment  in  a  State 
like  New  York  with  that  of  Nebraska 
without  making  the  proponents  of  repeal 
even  more  ridiculous. 

Similarly,  the  increase  in  average 
weekly  earnings  of  production  workers  in 
Nebraska,  a  State  whose  laws  supposedly 
drive  wages  mercilessly  downward,  will 
bear  comparison. 

During  the  10-year  period  which  ended 
in  January  of  this  year,  these  weekly 
earnings  of  production  workers  rose  by 
$36.35. 

The  actual  increase  was  $4.83  higher 
than  the  national  average  for  that  period 
and  $4.38  greater  than  the  figure  for 
States  which  permit  compulsion  in  union 
contracts. 

If  the  proponents  of  repeal  would  like 
to  speak  of  rates  in  this  connection,  a 
thing  they  usually  shun,  then  it  may  help 
to  point  to  Nebraska's  52.4  percent  in- 
crease in  wages  over  this  period.  This 
was  o.e  percent  higher  than  the  national 
average  and  10.1  percent  higher  than  the 
rate  for  non-right-to-work  States. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  plaints  of 
labor  leaders  and  some  of  our  Govern- 
ment officials  who  side  with  them,  is  that 
the  repeal  of  14(b)  will  lead  to  industrial 
peace.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  among 
those  who  so  complains.  Nevertheless, 
Work  Stoppages,  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics Report  No.  256,  which  bears  Mr. 
Wirtz'  name  on  the  cover,  clearly  and 
unequivocally  refutes  this  contention. 

It  shows  that  for  the  11-year  period, 
1952  through  1962,  the  percentage  of  esti- 
mated total  working  time  lost  in  Ne- 
braska due  to  stoppages  was  0.118. 

Nationally,  during  the  same  period,  the 
percentage  was  0.303,  or  nearly  3  times  as 
great. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
States  which  permit  enforced  unionism, 
nearly  twice  as  much  time  currently  is 
lost  through  strikes  and  other  work  stop- 
pages as  is  lost  in  States  which  ban  com- 
pulsion. The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics has  reported  that  man-days  idle  dur- 
ing work  stoppages  in  1963,  as  a  percent- 
age of  working  time,  was  but  0.09  percent 
In  all  the  States  which  ban  compulsory 
unionism,  while  they  were  0.14  percent  in 
the  remaining  31  States. 

On  the  face  of  it,  Mr.  President,  it 
would  appear  that  the  labor  bosses  and 
Mr.  Wirtz  feel  that  the  best  way  to  in- 
sure industrial  peace  is  to  enact  legisla- 
tion which  has  a  long  record  of  causing 
or  prolonging  strikes,  or  both. 

Perhaps  no  better  example  of  the  fal- 
sity of  these  arguments  can  be  found 
than  that  set  by  the  State  of  Indiana, 
where  laws  banning  union  compulsion 
expired  this  year.  Since  that  time,  In- 
diana has  been  rocked  by  the  most  vio- 
lent eruptions  the  Nation  has  witnessed 
in  years.  The  most  significant  of  these 
occurred  in  Garrett,  Ind.,  on  June  9,  dur- 
ing a  strike  by  the  International  Union 
of  Electrical  Workers.  Local  997,  for  a 
contract  which  would  force  all  workers 


to  join  that  labor  organization.  The  fol- 
lowing article,  taken  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  June  11,  1965,  describes 
graphically  what  took  place  because  of 
the  repeal  of  Indiana's  right-to-work 
law: 

Garrett,  Ind..  June  10  (special). — A  mob 
of  men  axid  women  pickets  Imprisoned  70 
workers,  mostly  women,  throughout  the 
night  In  a  struck  motor  plant  here.  Dozens 
of  fires  were  set  outside  the  plant  and  most 
of  the  plant's  windows  were  smashed. 

The  siege  ended  this  morning  and  the 
workers  left  after  Mayor  C.  E.  Miller  ordered 
the  factory  closed  for  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  community. 

The  night-long  lawlessness  and  terror 
occurred  at  the  Electric  Motors  &  Special- 
ties, Inc..  where  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Electrical  Workers'  Local  997 
have  been  on  strike  since  May  17. 

MOB    PUT    AT    200 

Observers  estimated  that  between  200  and 
300  persons  were  in  the  mob  that  besieged 
the  plant.  Many  of  them  were  husbands  of 
women  strikers  and  male  sympathizers  from 
factories  In  Port  Wayne  and  other  com- 
munities in  this  northeastern  Indiana  area. 

A  deputy  sheriff  estimated  that  30  to  40 
fires  were  set  in  the  rioting.  Fourteen  auto- 
mobiles, all  belonging  to  workers,  were  dam- 
aged. One.  a  1965  Mustang,  was  destroyed 
by  a  gasoline  bomb. 

More  than  100  windows  in  the  plant,  many 
of  them  large,  factory-type  apertures,  were 
smashed  by  barrages  of  stones,  lumber,  and 
other  objects.  Imprisoned  workers  were 
periled  by  splintering  glass  and  fiying 
missiles. 

An  abandoned  church  near  the  plant  was 
set  afire,  as  was  the  factory  loading  dock. 
Fires  were  started  three  times  in  a  company 
bus.  The  tires  of  the  bus  also  were  slashed. 
Gasoline  bombs  and  railroad  flares  were  used 
to  set  the  fires. 

FALSE    ALARMS    SOUNDED 

On  several  occasions,  the  Garrett  Fire  De- 
partment received  a  false  alarm  for  a  site  in 
another  part  of  town  when  a  fire  was  set  at 
the  plant.  The  department  was  called  to 
the  plant  four  times  to  put  out  fires.  Other 
outbreaks  of  flames  were  extinguished  by 
police,  spectators,  and  even  some  of  the 
pickets. 

The  violence  began  at  6  p.m.,  after  the 
daytime  shift  of  production  workers,  office 
employees,  and  supervisory  personnel  failed 
to  emerge  at  quitting  time,  apparently  in 
fear  of  personal  injury  from  the  mob  that 
had  swelled  to  many  times  the  normal  num- 
ber of  15  to  20. 

The  small  force  of  three  Garrett  policemen, 
one  deputy  sheriff,  and  several  State  police- 
men •  *  •  the  State  policemen  apparently 
acting  only  as  observers  •  •  •  was  unable  to 
cope  with  the  violence  that  continued  until 
3  a.m. 

Ted  Nolan,  an  international  representative 
of  the  lEU,  said  the  union  offered  to  disperse 
the  crowd  If  the  company  would  agree  to  a 
shutdown  xmtil  the  strike  is  settS^.  The 
company  rejected  the  offer,  but  the  nuty^r  or- 
dered the  plant  to  close.  The  beleaguered 
workers  then  came  out  and  the  pickets  with- 
drew. 

Several  persons  were  reported  to  have  re- 
ceived bruises  from  being  struck  by  stones, 
but  the  police  reported  only  one  such  case. 
Don  GUlespie,  a  picket,  said  his  foot  was  run 
over  by  the  car  of  a  husband  of  an  imprisoned 
worker  who  stopped  long  enough  for  his  wife 
to  dash  from  the  plant  to  the  auto. 

Circuit  Judge  Harold  D.  Stump  today 
Issued  a  temporary  restraining  order  against 
the  union  and  its  officials.  This  order  lim- 
ited picketing  to  authorized  union  personnel 
and  prohibited  Interference  with  company 
employees  entering  and  leaving  the  plant. 


That  is  how  repeal  of  laws  banning 
compulsory  unionism  "restores,"  accord- 
ing to  opponents  of  section  14(b),  "in- 
dustrial peace." 

Actually,  the  last  time  the  State  of 
Indiana  experienced  such  an  outbreak  of 
labor  violence  was  in  1955,  in  the  Perfect 
Circle  strike,  which  also  was  called  in  an 
attempt  to  force  union  membership  on 
all  employees.  That  was  the  strike,  it 
should  be  recalled,  in  which  labor  goons 
carved  steaks  from  live  cattle  owned  by 
employees  who  dared  to  work  and  numer- 
ous strikers  and  others  were  wounded  in 
an  open  gunfight.  This  also  was  the 
strike  which  so  sickened  the  people  of 
Indiana  with  what  the  labor  bosses  today 
insist  is  "industrial  peace"  that  the  State 
enacted  its  right-to- work  law. 

I  can  only  add  that  the  people  of  the 
great  State  of  Nebraska  do  not  want  that 
kind  of  labor  peace.  They  have  no  de- 
sii'e  to  subject  our  industry  and  our  work- 
ers to  the  gangsterism,  terrorism,  and 
bloodshed  which  is  inherent  In  the  type 
of  legislation  under  consideration  today. 

In  nearly  every  economic,  social,  and 
moral  area,  the  record  will  show  that 
Nebraska,  as  well  as  her  sister  States 
which  ban  union  compulsion,  are  better 
off  than  those  States  which  permit  coer- 
cive union  membership. 

One  of  the  favorite  arguments  of  labor 
spokesmen  in  seeking  repeal  of  section 
14(b),  Mr.  President,  concerns  a  loss, 
real  or  fancied,  in  union  membership 
where  laws  banning  compulsion  are  in  ef- 
fect. This,  however,  is  a  strictly  self- 
serving  contention,  and  completely 
glosses  over  the  fact  that  wherever  State 
laws  force  workers  to  join  unions  against 
their  will,  memberships  naturally  will  be 
higher. 

As  an  example  of  this,  I  point  to  a 
statement  made  recently  by  Floyd 
Black,  executive  secretary  of  the  Kansas 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  AFL-<;iO, 
who  estimated  that  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  would  force  25,000  workers  into 
unions  in  that  State.  Similarly,  AFL- 
CIO  spokesmen  in  Texas  expect  to  add 
tens  of  thousands  of  members  to  their 
rolls  in  the  event  of  repeal.  In  Georgia, 
the  same  is  true,  as  it  is  in  all  right-to- 
work  States. 

That  is  a  huge  total  of  workers  in 
States  who  presently  are  exercising  their 
right  to  join  or  not  to  join  a  private  or- 
ganization. If  section  14(b)  is  repealed, 
they  will  be  dragged  into  union  mem- 
bership completely  against  their  will. 
The  alternative,  of  course,  is  loss  of  their 
means  of  livelihood. 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  many 
workers  in  all  19  right-to-work  States 
would  be  affected  by  this  repeal.  But  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  coffers  of  the 
AFL-CIO  and  other  organizations  would 
would  be  glutted  with  many  more  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually.  And  these  ad- 
ditional millions  would  be  used  to  in- 
crease the  stranglehold  the  labor  bosses 
boast  that  they  have  on  this  Nation's 
political  life. 

This  argument  about  imion  member- 
ship— the  truth  of  which  is  doubtful — 
has  no  relationship  to  the  actual  em- 
ployment picture  and  can  be  compared 
only  to  the  statement  that  when  our 
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draft  quotas  are  increased,  our  military 
becomes  larger. 

It  does  not  mean,  as  the  AFL-CIO 
implies,  that  the  unemployment  rate 
rises.  I  already  have  cited  figures  which 
disprove  this  implication. 

Neither  does  it  mean  that  the  number 
of  jobs  decrease.  According  to  "Em- 
ployment and  Earnings  Statistics  for 
States  and  Areas,  1939-63."  published 
last  year  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
for  instance,  employment  in  Nebraska 
rose  from  280.200  in  1946,  the  year  that 
a  right-to-work  law  went  into  effect,  to 
397.200  in  1963,  an  increase  of  more  than 
40  percent.  Nationally,  the  increase  for 
the  same  period  was  but  37  percent 

I  believe  that  five  other  vital  indexes 
of  employment  and  income — nonagri- 
cultural  employees,  new  manufacturing 
jobs,  production  workers,  per  capita  per- 
sonal income,  and  personal  income — may 
shed  some  light  on  the  contentions  by 
repeal  proponents  that  right-to-work 
States  stifle  employment  and  decrease 
wages.  I  submit  the  following  compari- 
son of  these  indexes  for  Nebraska  and 
the  non-right- to- work  States: 

Rate  of  increase 
.  [In  percent] 


Non-riirht- 

Nebraska 

to-work 

-. 

States 

Nonaeridiltural  einployit^, 

195a-«.3 

13.8 

9.0 

New  manufacttirine  jobs. 

!953-fi.1 

4.4 

-7.6 

rrodiiction  workers.  1953-<J3... 

0 

-14.1 

Per  capitu  personal  Income, 

1953-<«                             

4&5 

35.4 

Personal  income,  1953-63  

60.3 

60.2 

Average  weeklv  eurnlnp?  of 

production  workers.  19.56-tt. 

52.9 

42.  S 

Nearly  12  years  ago,  when  Nebraska's 
right-to-work  law  was  but  7  years  old, 
Robert  A.  Nelson,  my  State's  assistant 
attorney  general,  appeared  before  the 
Labor  Committee  of  this  body  and  was 
asked  whether,  in  his  opinion.  Congress 
would  be  justified  in  preempting  the  field 
concerned  with  the  legislation  before  us 
today.  Mr.  Nelson's  reply:  "The  answer 
is  an  emphatic  'No.'  "  He  submitted  the 
following  information  on  how  Nebras- 
ka's right-to- work  law  had  operated: 

First,  a  better  relationship  has  developed 
between  the  union  and  its  members.  Union 
membership  is  now  obtained  by  persuasion 
rr.ther  than  coercion.  This  is  the  American 
way.  Individual  members  are  free  to  think 
and  act  and  need  have  no  fear  of  losing  their 
jobs  if  they  express  ideas  which  are  contrary 
to  those  of  the  union  leaders.  Under  a  com- 
pulsory union  agreement,  the  union  leaders 
have  no  p.irtlcular  Interest  in  whether  or 
not  the  members  attend  union  meetings, 
they  either  did  as  they  were  told  to  do  or 
lost  their  Jobs.  Now  the  Individual  members 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  action  of  the 
union  or  they  are  free  to  sever  their  mem- 
bership. The  result  has  been  that  members 
are  now  xirged  to  attend  meetings  and  par- 
ticipate In  the  action  taken.  The  Individual 
employee  feels  that  his  union  now  is  a  dem- 
ocratic insticution  and  that  he  has  a  part  In 
the  conduct  of  its  affairs 

Second,  a  better  relationship  exists  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  union.  No  em- 
ployer wants  to  be  told  that  he  must  fire  an 
employee,  perhaps  one  who  has  been  In  his 
employ  for  years  and  whose  competency  and 
loyalty  to  the  employer  Is  without  question, 
merely  because  such  employee  cannot  agree 


with  certain  principles  of  the  union  or  union 
leaders.  The  result  has  been  that  unions 
and  employers  work  more  closely  together  In 
bringing  about  conditions  that  are  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Individual  employee. 

Third,  union  membership  has  not  de- 
creased. I  make  this  statement  without  sta- 
tistical proof.  I  have  attempted  to  secure 
statistics  as  to  the  number  of  union  mem- 
bers In  my  State  prior  to  the  adoption  of  our 
right-to-work  amendment,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  have  been  unable  to  find  a 
source  where  such  figures  are  available. 
However.  It  Is  the  general  opinion  of  both 
employers  and  employees  that  union  mem- 
bership has  Increased. 

Fourth,  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of 
strikes  has  been  eliminated.  The  closed 
shop  has  been  one  of  the  primary  causes  of 
strikes.  Although  the  question  of  wages, 
hours  and  working  conditions  were  all  agreed 
upon,  a  strike  would  be  called  because  the 
employer  refused  to  agree  to  a  closed 
shop.  This  has  now  been  ellniinated.  and 
our  State  has  had  comparatively  few  strikes 
since  the  enactment  of  our  law. 

Fifth,  public  confidence  in  labor  unions  Is 
being  restored.  This,  In  my  opinion.  Is  one 
of  the  Important  achievements  In  labor- 
management  relations  under  our  law.  Our 
amendment  was  adopted  because  the  people 
believed  that  the  concentrated  power  of  la- 
bor unions  has  become  arbitrary.  As  stated 
by  Justice  Frankfurter  in  the  opinion  here- 
inbefore discussed:  ■ 

"A  union  is  no  more  than  a  medium 
through  which  individuals  are  able  to  act  to- 
gether; union  power  was  begotten  of  indi- 
vidual helplessness.  But  that  power  can 
come  into  being  only  when,  and  continue  to 
exist  only  so  long  as,  Individual  alms  are 
seen  to  be  shared  In  common  with  the  other 
members  of  the  group." 

While  I  have  limited  my  statement  to  giv- 
ing the  results  of  the  trial  In  my  own  State, 
I  am  confident  that  the  results  In  other 
States,  where  rlght-to-work  laws  have  been 
ou  trial,  are  similar  to  those  of  Nebraska. 
With  these  proven  accomplishments,  is  Con- 
gress now  Justified  in  enacting  legislation 
which  win  strike  down  the  good  which  has 
been  done  and  take  from  the  States  the 
right,  which  under  the  Constitution  is  theirs, 
to  preserve  to  all  Individuals  the  Inaliena- 
ble right  to  work?  The  answer  is  an  em- 
phatic "No." 

Everything  Mr.  Nelson  said  in  his  tes- 
timony years  ago  Is  as  applicable  today 
as  it  was  then.  If  anything,  it  Is  even 
more  significant  today  because  the  ban 
on  union  compulsion  has  been  tried  and 
proved  over  a  longer  peiiod. 

The  proof  is  there,  established  in  near- 
ly 200  years  of  individual  freedom  xmder 
our  Federal  Government  and  in  the  20 
years  since  Florida  and  Arkansas  be- 
came the  first  two  States  to  adopt  a 
constitutional  amendment  banning  com- 
pulsory' unionism. 

To  ignore  this  record  would  be  the 
blindest  of  bigotry  against  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  who  reject 
slavery  of  any  type,  whether  it  be  based 
on  race  or  labor  union  membership. 

We  ended  racial  slavery  in  a  costly  in- 
ternecine conflict  100  years  ago. 

Let  us  not  condone  another  type  of 
human  bondage  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  a  number  of  editorials  which 
have  been  published  in  newspapers  ;n 
various  parts  of  my  State  of  Ne- 
braska. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  unicameral  legislature  of 


Nebraska,  memorializing  Congress  on  the 
issue  of  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  and 
the  consequent  nullification  of  om*  con- 
stitutional provision  of  the  State  statute 
which  implements  «it. 

There  being  no  objction,  the  euinj- 
rials  and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Nebraska  City  News-Press,  June  2. 

1965] 

Freedom  of  Choice 

(Association   of   Manufacturers) 

In  the  current  controversy  over  whether 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  should 
be  repealed,  the  argument  is  frequently  made 
that  the  19  States  presently  Involved — those 
with  the  so-called  right-to-work  laws — are 
relatively  unimportant  industrially.  The 
facts  ueny  this  contention. 

While  it  is  true  that  none  of  the  19  indi- 
vidually could  be  called  an  industrial  giant, 
these  States  coUectively  represent  one-fifth 
of  the  manufacturing  activity  of  the  entire 
United  States.  In  1962,  the  latest  year  for 
which  statistics  are  available,  these  States 
accounted  for  some  $33  billion  of  a  total 
$179  billion.  That's  an  impressive  ratio  and 
it  can  be  assumed  that  it's  increasing,  for 
the  rlght-to-work  States  for  the  most  part 
are  In  growing  sections  of  the  country. 

Now  that  we've  set  the  record  straight  on 
the  Industrial  importance  of  these  States, 
we'll  state  flatly  that  this  is  all  beside  the 
point.  The  relative  importance  of  the 
States,  Industrially  speaking,  should  not  be 
at  Issue  in  the  14(b)  controversy. 

The  Issue  simply  is  this:  Should  Amer- 
icans be  compelled  to  Join  a  union  in  order 
to  hold  a  Job?  We  say  that  they  should  be 
free  to  Join  If  they  wish;  that  they  should 
be  equally  free  not  to  join  If  that  is  their 
preference. 

Union  leaders,  naturally,  would  like  to 
have  14(b)  repealed.  Compulsory  union 
membership  makes  their  Job  easier,  for  they 
don't  have  to  prove  that  the  rank-and-file 
members  are  getting  value  for  their  dues 
dollars. 

Do  we  enact  laws  to  make  things  easier  for 
union  oflQclals  or  to  protect  the  liberties  of 
the  American  people?  We  think  most  people 
would  agree  that  14(b)  should  stay  on  the 
statute  books  and  thus  hold  open  the  door 
for  other  States  to  guarantee  a  basic  freedom 
for  their  workers. 


[From  the  Scottsbluff  Star-Herald,  Feb.  16, 

19651 

Right  To  Work   Is  Under  Attack 

Since  no  less  a  person  than  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  openly  supporting 
repeal  of  the  rlght-to-work  clause  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
this  historic  principle  will  be  under  severe 
attack  In  1965  and  may,  perhaps,  become  ex- 
tinct, along  with  the  dodo  bird. 

Nebraskans,  resident  In  a  State  still  ori- 
ented to  agriculture,  nevertheless  have  al- 
ready expressed  their  interest  In  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  by  voting  In  favor  of 
a  State  law,  permitted  under  this  section  of 
the  act,  which  prohibits  making  member- 
ship in  a  labor  union  a  condition  for  em- 
plo3rment. 

Nebraska  is  one  of  the  only  20  States  to 
enact  such  rlght-to-work  statutes.  If  the 
President,  while  paying  off  a  debt  to  orga- 
nized labor,  is  successful  in  his  repeal  cam- 
paign, the  expressed  desire  and  will  of  many 
Americans  will  be  nullified  and  union  labor 
organizations  will  be  able  to  obtain  control 
in  areas  heretofore  free  and  independent. 

While  this  is  being  accomplished,  as  It 
very  well  may  be.  opposition  to  It  may  be 
supercharged  with  emotion  and  sentiment 
without  taking  into  consideration  what  will 
be  the  economic  effects  of  widespread  unioni- 
zation in  agricultural  States. 


C.  Wilson  Harder,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Business, 
Inc.,  says  that  If  economically  underdevel- 
oped States  of  the  Nation  are  forced  to  com- 
ply with  labor  terms  Imposed  by  big  indus- 
trial complex  cities  there  will  result  a  sys- 
tem of  "economic  colonialism"  in  America. 

In  a  mailing  released  to  the  economic  de- 
partments of  the  Nation's  high  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities,  Harder's  organization 
takes  the  position  that  "more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  people  live  in  25  percent  of  the 
land  area  of  the  Nation,  and  that  enterprise 
located  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  in 
order  to  compete  in  this  market,  must  com- 
pensate for  increased  transportation  expense." 

What  is  required  to  furnish  a  high  level 
of  living  for  a  worker  in  so-called  under- 
developed States  is  much  less  than  that  re- 
quired by  a  worker  in  the  crowded  Industrial 
areas  of  the  east,  it  is  claimed. 

Moreover,  this  concentration  of  industry 
in  eastern  areas  has  created  urban  problems 
for  which  the  entire  Nation  is  now  being 
toxed  In  an  attempt  to  find  solutions. 

In  the  asphalt  Jungles,  the  need  for  relief 
is  high,  as  is  the  need  for  slum  clearance 
and  redevelopment,  and  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  crime. 

Nebraskans  should  aline  themselves  in  be- 
half of  a  retention  of  this  right-to-work 
principle.  It  may  be  eliminated,  before  they 
know  it. 

[From  the  Scottsbluff  Star-Herald.  July  23. 
1965] 
Section  14(b)  Doomed 

Should  a  free  citizen  of  the  United  States 
be  required  to  join  a  labor  union  In  order  to 
hold  a  Job,  regardless  of  personal  beliefs  and 
convictions? 

The  Legislature  of  Nebraska  has  reaflflrmed 
its  Stute's  stand  in  opposition  to  this  unprin- 
cipled theory  by  adopting  a  resolution,  No. 
60,  favoring  retention  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  Gov.  Frank  Morrison  has 
signed  the  resolution. 

We  wonder  how  much  good  this  will  do. 
President  Johnson  is  hellbent  on  eliminat- 
ing the  worklngman's  last  defense  against 
compulsory  unionism,  and  be  Is  being  sup- 
ported by  an  odd  a.ssortment  of  bleeding 
hearts  who,  for  still  unexplained  reasons, 
have  ab.indoned  traditional  democratic  prin- 
ciples of  personal  freedom  in  favor  of  sub- 
servience and  coercion. 

Nebraska  and  18  other  States  where  rlght- 
to-work  laws  exist  may  oppose  but  our  guess 
Is  that  i-hey  will  not  prevail,  unless  there 
occurs  an  upset  on  the  order  of  the  congres- 
sional rejection  of  the  Infamous  Rooseveltian 
court-packing  proposal  in  1937.  We  do  not 
believe  this  will  happen.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  apparent  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  the  In- 
fluence and  the  political  power  to  win  and 
section  14(b)  will  be  axed,  regardless  of  the 
desires  of  the  majority. 


[From  the  Alliance  Dally  Times-Herald,  Aug. 
3, 19651 
The  Case  of  Me.  A 

Let's  call  him  Mr.  A. 

Mr.  A  is  a  machinist.  He  is  a  good  ma- 
chinist and  has  held  down  many  Jobs  re- 
quiring a  man  with  great  technical  skill. 

Mr.  A  has  Just  gone  to  work  in  a  new 
shop  which  Is  unionized.  It  Is  the  first  union 
shop  in  which  he  has  worked.  He  knows  and 
appreciates  the  fact  that  the  union  Is  strong 
In  this  shop  because  it  came  in  and  through 
effective  dealings  with  management  helped 
provide  much  improved  working  condi- 
tions and  considerably  higher  pay. 

Mr.  A  is  not  now  and  does  not  Intend  to 
become  a  union  member.  He  does  not  ap- 
prove of  some  of  the  ixnlon's  stands  on 
domestic  Issues,  and  does  not  approve  of 
the  way  in  which  It  handles  members' 
inoney.  As  a  matter  of  general  principle  he 
l8  not  a  Joiner  and  does  not  want  to  join  the 


union.  He  is  wUling,  however,  to  contribute 
something  to  defray  expenses  of  salary  ne- 
gotiations, realizing  that  In  this  area  the 
unio.i  has  done  a  good  Job.  But  he  does  not 
want  to  pay  dues. 

Mr.  B,  the  union  leader  in  the  shop, 
comes  to  him  after  a  while  and  solicits  his 
membership  in  the  union.  Mr.  A  refuses. 
The  union  Insists  that  management  dismiss 
Mr.  A.  The  management  argues  that  this 
man  has  skills  none  of  the  other  men  in  the 
shop  have.  That  this  man's  presence  at- 
tracts business  and  thus  increases  profits 
and  helps  to  support  the  salaries  being  paid 
the  others  in  the  shop.  But  the  argument  Is 
futile  because  this  Is  a  closed  shop,  and  Is 
legal  according  to  the  laws  of  the  particu- 
lar State  involved.  Management  has  not  al- 
ternative but  to  dismiss  the  employee. 

The  employee's  right  to  choose  his  job 
has  been  denied.  The  employee's  civil  rights 
have  been  denied.  Is  this  Justice  to  the 
American  laboring  man? 

Is  it  justice  that  the  Congress  is  now 
about  to  pass  a  law,  which  will  make  it  na- 
tional policy  to  deny  the  civil  rights  of  even 
one  workman?  Is  it  Justice  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  tell  Nebraska  to  Junk  the  rlght- 
to-work  lav/  placed  In  our  State  constitution 
by  a  vote  of  all  the  people? 

Somehow  we  can't  feel  It  is.  And  some- 
how we  can't  see  the  consistency  of  the 
present  administration,  where  on  the  one 
hand  It  defends  civil  rights,  and  on  the 
other  is  committed  to  deny  them. 


[From  the  Grand  Island  (Nebr.)   Independ- 
ent.  June   22,    19651 
Arguments  Mainly  Irrelevant 

After  being  deluged  with  materi.d  on 
right-to-work  laws,  most  of  it  from  those  who 
favor  retention  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  we  have  come  to  one  conclusion : 

We,  too,  favor  retention  of  14(b),  but 
practically  we  don't  think  it  makes  much  dif- 
ference. That's  the  same  opinion  we  had  to 
begin  with,  and  the  material  we've  read  has 
just  served  to  confirm  it. 

That  statement,  admittedly,  Is  hardly  de- 
signed to  please  either  the  proponents  or  op- 
ponents of  right-to-work  laws.  This  Is  a 
highly  emotional  issue,  and  the  partisans 
don't  take  kindly  to  viewpoints  contrary  to 
their's  or  to  any  belittling  of  its  importance. 

We  base  our  opinion  In  favor  of  14(b)  on 
several  thoughts. 

First  of  all,  the  repeal  move  Is  so  blatantly 
a  political  payoff  that  we  find  it  objection- 
able. And  make  no  mistake,  there  are  now 
enough  Congressmen  who  support  every 
whim  of  organized  labor  to  bring  about  re- 
peal of  14(b). 

While  It  Is  difficult  to  determine  which 
phase  of  labor-management  relations  should 
be  covered  by  Federal  legislation  and  which 
by  State  laws,  we  feel  there  is  so  much  vari- 
ety among  our  States'  economic  structures 
that  some  State  responsibility  is  Involved. 

Yellov/-dog  contracts  which  prohibit 
union  membership  might  be  enacted  In  some 
States,  whereas  legislation  forcing  all  work- 
ers into  unions  could  conceivably  be  passed 
in  others.  Both,  however,  so  violate  indi- 
vidual freedoms  that  it  seems  proper  to  Im- 
pose Federal  Jurisdiction  In  such  broad  areas. 

But  there  are  Intermediate  areas  In  which 
It  seems  State  differences  should  be  recog- 
nized, and  whether  or  not  to  force  the  so- 
called  union  shop  seems  to  us  to  be  one  of 
these. 

As  we  said,  however,  we  don't  think  that  It 
makes  much  difference.  Few  Indeed  are  the 
workers  who  would  stay  out  of  a  imion,  even 
though  by  choice  they  can,  in  right-to-work 
States.  And  few  indeed  are  the  employers 
who  would  put  diehard  nonunion  members 
to  work  in  a  plant  which  had  a  union  and 
invite  the  trouble  which  would  Inevitably 
result.  The  Issue  is  Just  more  theoretical 
than  practical. 


That  view  has  been  stated,  too,  by  respond- 
ents in  a  survey  made  by  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  in  19  States.  We'd  like  to 
quote  from  the  Monitor  article  reporting  on 
that  survey.     It  said: 

"Primary  finding  (not  surprising)  was  that 
most  argvunents  on  both  sides  have  been 
overstated.  Many  are  Irrelevant.  And  some 
arguments  are  plainly  misguided. 

'Brlefiy.  these  were  the  findings. ♦  »  •. 

"Rlght-to-work  laws  have  only  incidentally 
blocked  union  efforts  to  orga-vize  in  these 
States.  Other  factors — conservatism — anti- 
union sentiment,  spotty  economic  growth — 
are  far  more  important  factors  in  slowing 
union  organizing. 

"Repeal  of  the  laws  would  have  little  im- 
mediate effect  In  strengthening  unions  In 
these  States;  management  dominates,  and  It 
Is  expected  to  continue  for  some  time,  law 
or  no  law. 

'Except  for  isolated  Instances,  the  laws 
have  not  of  themselves  attracted  new  Indus- 
try, nor,  on  the  other  hand,  have  they  driven 
away  skilled  labor.  New  industry  has  come 
generally  for  other  reasons. 

"Unions  bargaining  with  management  In 
these  States  are  sometimes  put  at  a  disad- 
vantage because  of  these  laws,  but  unions 
have  found  ways  of  compensating  for  the 
disadvantages — and  management  generally 
wants  to  avoid  controversy." 

Those  views  seem  to  bear  out  our  thinking, 
although  we're  certain  the  partisans  will 
never  agree. 


[From  the   Lincoln  Evening  Journal, 

June  24,  1965] 

Right  to  Work  in  Nebraska 

On  many  national  Issues,  expressions  of 
concern  by  a  State  legislature  might  b^ 
whoUy  Irrelevent,  as  well  as  futile. 

In  the  case  of  legislation  before  Congress  to 
repeal  State  right-to-work  laws,  however, 
the  issue  is  not  M  all  Irrelevant  to  State 
lawmaking  bodies.  And  it  can  be  hoped 
that  expressions  from  State  legislatures  will 
not  be  futile. 

A  resolution  before  the  Nebraska  Legisla- 
ture, reaffirming  Nebraska's  belief  in  the 
right-to-work  principle  and  opposing  the 
proposed  congressional  change,  is  as  per- 
tinent as  any  legislation  before  the  State 
lawmakers. 

For  the  State's  rlght-to-work  provision, 
which  bans  the  union  shop  requiring  work- 
ers in  unionized  plants  to  belong  to  a  union 
in  order  to  hold  their  Jobs,  is  a  basic  part 
of  Nebraska  State  law.  It  not  only  has  been 
enacted  by  the  legislature  but  has  been  writ- 
ten Into  the  State  constitution  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State. 

This  provision  means  that  no  person  In 
Nebraska  can  be  barred  from  holding  a  job 
simply  because  he  does  not  choose,  for  what- 
ever reason,  to  belong  to  a  labor  union.  This 
freedom  of  choice  would  seem  to  be  as  basic 
as  anjrthlng  in  this  land  of  freedom. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  now  gives  States 
the  right  to  protect  this  freedom.  The  pro- 
posed change  before  Congress  would  take 
away  this  right  of  the  States. 

Testimony  on  Nebraska's  legislative  res- 
olution on  the  subject.  Legislative  Resolu- 
tion 60,  will  be  taken  by  the  legislature's 
labor  committee  next  Monday  afternoon. 
This  will  be  the  time  for  Nebraskans  to  speak 
out  loudly  and  clearly  in  behalf  of  preserving 
this  freedom  within  the  State. 


[Prom  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  Public  Ledger, 

June  25,  19651 

Unions  Hit  Bottom 

Ten  thousand  dollars  seems  a  mighty  low 
price  for  a  congressional  vote  to  repeal  14  (ft), 
yet  this  was  the  union  price  tag  Indicated  In 
a  Washington  Sunday  paper  last  week — and 
not  In  the  funny  pages,  either.  Nor  have  we 
seen  or  heard  of  anj^lgher  quotations  since. 
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Preston  CalUson,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date in  a  special  election  In  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  or  South  Carolina,  was 
reported  by  the  paper  as  saying  "that  he  has 
turned  down  an  offer  of  $10,000  from  the 
AFL-CIO  Political  Committee  because  it 
was  contingent  on  his  support  of  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
permits  States  to  prohibit  the  union  shop." 
The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  South  Caro- 
lina is  one  of  the  19  States  that  have  passed 
such  a  right-to-work  law. 

No  one  seems  to  gag  too  much  nowadays 
at  unions  giving  a  bundle  of  compulsory 
dues  money  to  a  favored  candidate-ln-need 
as  a  campaign  contribution — no  matter  how 
much  of  It  may  have  come  from  members 
who  would  vote  for  the  other  fellow.  But. 
when  the  cash  is  frankly  labeled  as  advance 
payment  for  a  specific  vote  In  Congress,  the 
odor  (tou jours  moi)  becomes  unmlstakab'e. 
Or  so  it  appears  to  Reed  Larron.  executive 
vice  president  of  the  National  Right  to  Work 
Committee,  who  sent  a  clipping  of  the  article 
to  the  Attorney  General  with  a  letter  de- 
manding immediate  investigation  Into  pos- 
sible violation  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
in  this  South  Carolina  special  election. 

Mr.  Larson  also  complimented  Mr.  CalUsoa 
for  turning  the  offer  down  and  expressed  his 
confidence  that  "no  present  Congressmen 
could  or  will  be  swayed  by  any  financial  at- 
tempts to  Influence  their  votes  on  an  issue 
of  great  importance  to  the  people  of  this 
country."  But.  he  emphasized,  it  Is  vital 
that  such  bribery  attempts  are  exposed  so 
that  the  people  may  know  how  far  the 
power-gluttons  of  big  labor  will  go  to  cheat 
and  enslave  their  fellow  men  and  women. 

Only  the  44  words  of  14(b)  stand  between 
American  workers  and  nationwide  compul- 
sory unionism,  the  right  to  Join  or  not  to 
loin  a  union,  the  right  to  work  without  pay- 
ing tribute  to  a  labor  trust.  To  strike  those 
words  would  be  cold-blooded  betrayal.  We 
do  not  think  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  whatever  their 
Involvements,  their  fears,  their  attitudes  to- 
ward unions,  are  any  more  capable  of  such 
collective  cynicism  than  cf  entertaining 
bribery. 


There  is  terriflc  pressure  being  exerted  to 
bring  about  the  enactment  of  the  law  for- 
bidding States  to  pass  rlght-to-work  laws. 

There  is  much  talk  of  protecting  the  indi- 
vidual In  his  civic  rights.  The  right  to  hold 
a  Job  regardless  of  membership  in  any  orga- 
nization is  a  civic  right  that  Congress  should 
be  concerned  about. 


T 


I  Prom  the  Norfolk  (Nebr.)  Dally  News. 

May  12,19651 

Civic  Right  of  the  Jobhou)KB 

What  gives  importance  to  the  fight  in  Con- 
gress over  the  right-to-work  issue  Is  that  the 
bill  the  administration  is  trying  to  force 
through  the  two  Houses  would  take  away  two 
rights  we  have  long  respected.  It  would  in- 
vade the  domain  of  the  States  and  forbid 
them  to  exercise  their  right  to  protect  every 
worker  in  his  right  to  work  to  support  his 
family,  one  of  his  most  sacred  rights. 

The  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  would  do  both  of  these 
things,  and  with  the  prestige  of  the  Presi- 
dent behind  It  it  may  be  enacted  by  this  or 
the  next  Congress. 

Nebraska  is  especially  Interested  because 
our  rlght-to-work  law  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  the  people.  We  are  aroused  then  when 
Congress  proposes  to  tell  us  that  we  cannot 
protect  our  workers  In  this  right.  Eighteen 
other  States  have  also  thrown  their  protec- 
tion around  a  man's  right  to  hold  a  Job 
without  union  membership. 

And  backers  of  the  repeal  action  are  active 
despite  the  evidence  that  the  people  want 
this  protection  given  the  worklngman.  A 
poll  taken  by  the  Opinion  Research  Corp.  of 
Princeton.  N.J..  foxmd  that  the  people 
queried  favored  the  rlght-to-work  law  by 
2  to  1.  Furthermore,  union  members  them- 
selves voted  4  out  of  10  In  favor  of  such 
protection. 

Among  college-educated  adults  the  vote 
was  more  than  7  out  of  every  10  In  favor  of 
right  to  work. 


IProm  the  Norfolk  (Nebr.)  Dally  News. 
May  12.  1965] 
President  Johnson  Pays  a  Debt 
In   his   message   asking    Congress   to   ban 
State  right-to-work  laws,  President  Johnson 
said  his  aim  was  to  reduce  "conflicts  in  our 
national  labor  policy  tiiat  for  several  years 
have  divided  Americans  in  various  States." 
Yet,  as  the  New  York  Times,  usually  a  John- 
son policy  supporter,  observes  "the  Immedi- 
ate effect   will  be  to  touch  off  what  gives 
every  sign  of  becoming  the  most  divisive  fight 
of  this  congressional  session." 

As  has  previously  been  pointed  out  the  bit- 
ter fight  over  the  threat  of  this  Federal  ban 
on  State  action.  In  a  field  always  presumed  to 
be  the  province  of  the  State,  Is  set  off  by  two 
factors  In  the  President's  me.isure.  These 
are  Its  attempt  to  take  away  the  right  of  the 
States  to  protect  workers  in  their  Jobs,  and 
to  take  away  from  the  Individual  the  right 
to  decide  whether  or  not  he  will  join  a  labor 
union. 

And  the  opponents  of  the  bill  to  nullify 
clause  14(b)  of  thp  Taft-Hartley  law  is  not 
confined  to  opponents  of  organized  labor. 

There  are  tliose  whose  major  concern  is  In 
organized  labor  who  believe  that  the  inter- 
ests of  their  organizations  are  best  served 
under  a  system  in  which  their  officials  will 
have  to  earn  the  support  of  their  members 
by  the  merits  of  their  work,  rather  than  gain 
it  by  compulsion  of  law. 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  National  Rlght- 
To-Work  Committee  is  S.  D.  Cadwallader, 
who  has  been  a  union  member  for  23  years 
and  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors  &  Brakemen.  Mr.  Cad- 
wallader  Is  devoting  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  to  the  work  of  defending  right-to-work 
laws. 

Arthur  Goldberg,  who,  before  becoming 
Secretary  of  Labor,  was  counsel  for  labor 
unions,  has  promoted  the  idea  that  union 
membership  should  be  earned,  not  forced 
upon  workers  by  law. 

President  Johnson  was  paying  off  a  politi- 
cal debt  to  labor  leaders  when  he  asked  Con- 
gress to  enact  this  ban  on  the  States.  He 
was  going  against  public  opinion  as  shown 
by  polls,  but  he  owed  a  debt  and  he  paid  it. 
But  It  Is  not  a  debt  owed  by  Congress  nor 
the  public.  Congressmen  should  vote  their 
own  minds  and  their  constituents  should  let 
them  know  Just  what  the  sentiment  back 
home  Is. 

[Prom  the  Norfolk  Dally  News,  Jan.  27,  1965] 
Nebraskans   Against    14(b)    Repeal 

Word  from  Washington  Is  that  President 
Johnson  has  promised  union  leaders  that  he 
will  get  behind  the  Democratic  platform 
plank  that  calls  for  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

This  section  graciously  permits  the  States 
to  adopt  right-to-work  laws.  Nebraska  Is 
Interested  because  we  have  adopted  such  a 
law  by  popular  vote,  and  It  Is  working  well. 
It  creates  a  healthful  Industrial  climate  In 
which  our  efforts  to  attract  Industry  can 
operate. 

But  the  union  leaders  are  against  our  law. 
There  Is  evidence  that  the  bosses  are  more 
enthusiastic  for  repeal  of  14(b)  than  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  labor  unions.  This  Is 
because  rlght-to-work  laws  take  away  from 
the  bosses  one  of  their  most  powerful  dis- 
ciplinary weapons  for  xise  against  their  own 
members. 

Under  a  union  shop  agreement,  one  In 
which  a  worker  must  belong  to  a  union  In 


order  to  hold  a  Job.  expulsion  from  the  union 
Is  an  extreme  penalty  because  It  takes  away 
from  a  man  his  right  to  work  to  support 
his  family.  If  union  leadership  can  hold  the 
threat  of  expulsion  over  a  member's  head,  it 
has  a  most  powerful  weapon  against  those 
who  may  have  their  own  views  as  to  union 
policy. 

A  case  In  point  Is  that  of  eight  employees 
of  the  Southern  Railway  who  rebelled  against 
the  use  of  their  dues  to  support  political 
causes  they  did  not  agree  with.  They  were 
expelled  and  threatened  with  loss  of  their 
Jobs.  They  went  Into  court  and  when  a  de- 
cision seemed  about  to  go  against  the  union 
bosses,  the  bosses  relented  and  agreed  to  al- 
low the  members  to  remain  on  their  Jobs. 
The  court  had  held  it  was  a  violation  of  the 
workers'  constitutional  rights  if  dues  money, 
obtained  from  them  under  compulsory  mem- 
bership, were  spent  for  political  purposes 
which  they  opposed.  Faced  with  such  a  de- 
cision the  union  leadership,  rather  than  re- 
veal what  portion  of  the  dues  were  used  for 
political  purposes,  agreed  to  allow  the  de- 
fendants to  remain  on  their  Jobs  without 
payment  of  dues.  But  it  took  long  and  ex- 
pensive court  litigation  reaching  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  to  get  them  their  rights. 

Nebraska  and  19  other  St.ites  have  voted 
to  protect  workers  from  this  kind  of  tyranny 
and  It  Is  reported  that  the  President  Is  pre- 
paring to  back  the  repeal  of  14(b)  which 
would  take  from  us  our  right  to  protect 
workers  in  their  right  to  work. 

That  Nebraskans  will  fight  repeal  goes 
without  saying. 

(Prom  the  Omaha  World  Herald.  July  8. 196.5] 
Consensus  on   14(b) 

As  both  the  House  and  Senate  move  to 
take  up  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  opponents  say  they  are  deter- 
mined to  make  a  real  fight  of  It. 

South  Dakota's  Senator  Karl  Mundt  fore- 
sees "long,  long  debate  In  the  Senate." 

Other  Senators  have  predicted  that  once 
the  pu'ollc  becomes  aware  of  what  is  at 
stake — namely,  the  right  to  work  as  against 
compulsory  union  membership  in  the  19 
States  which  have  rlght-to-work  laws — the 
administration  will  find  Itself  on  the  defen- 
sive In  spite  of  Its  massive  voting  strength 
In  Congress. 

Senator  Winston  Prouty.  Republican,  of 
Vermont,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  propose  that 
the  administration,  which  professes  to  want 
to  solve  every  major  problem  by  "consensus." 
should  permit  a  national  referendum  on  the 
controversial  repeal  measure. 

No  machinery  exists  for  taking  such  a  na- 
tional vote  and  there  Is  very  little  chance 
that  the  administration  would  use  It  If  the 
machinery  did  exist.  Nevertheless,  the  idea 
Is  an  intriguing  one. 

It  will  remind  some  Americans  of  the  fact 
that  a  good  many  things  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  are  accomplished  In  the  name  of 
the  people  but  without  their  consent.  And 
it  suggests  rather  strongly  that  If  their  con- 
sent were  asked,  Washington  probably 
wouldn't  get  It. 

Section  14(b)  Is  that  part  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  which  permits  the  States  to  pass 
laws  preventing  compulsory  union  member- 
ship. The  pressure  for  its  repeal  comes  from 
leaders  of  organized  labor.  Administration 
backing  for  repeal  is  Interpreted  as  political 
payment  for  the  union  leaders'  backing  of 
the   Johnson-Humphrey   ticket   last   year. 

Thus,  a  pressure  group  representing  a  mi- 
nority of  the  American  people  is  trying  to 
tear  down  what  millions  of  Americans  re- 
gard as  a  safeguard  against  labor  tyranny. 
They  would  nullify  State  rlght-to-work  laws 
which  In  many  Instances  were  adopted  by 
vote  of  the  people.  In  some  cases  by  lop- 
sided majorities. 

Senator  PROtrrr  Is  convinced  that  If  aH 
Americans  were  privileged  to  vote  on  this 
Important     Issue     the     verdict     would    be 


thunderous  defeat  for  the  labor  leaders  and 
for  the  administration.        , 

We  shall  probably  never  know  whether  he 
Is  right. 

But  It  Is  an  Intriguing  notion  that  If  the 
people  were  permitted  to  express  themselves 
on  Important  national  Issues  the  National 
Government  might  very  well  end  up  with  less 
power  and  that  the  States  and  individuals 
might  very  well  have  greater  power. 

(Prom  the  Nebraska  City  News-Press,  May 
24.  1965] 
Right  To  Work 

The  Iowa  Legislature  refused  to  follow  the 
Johnson-Humphrey-AFL-CIO  line  with  re- 
spect to  the  repeal  of  the  rlght-to-work  law. 

Despite  the  pleadings  of  Governor  Hughes, 
the  Iowa  senate  refused  to  go  along  with  the 
house  and  left  the  rlght-to-work  statute  on 
the  books. 

It  Is  likely  that  Johnson  arm  twisting  will 
secure  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  provision 
know  as  14(b)  and  thus  nullify  what  Is  the 
1.1W  of  the  land  In  Nebraska  and  Iowa.  But 
despite  this  Impending  flouting  of  the  Ideals 
of  those  who  still  believe  in  freedom  of 
choice,  Iowa  stood  firm. 

Nineteen  States  believe  firmly  In  giving 
workers  the  freedom  to  choose  Lf  they  want 
to  belong  to  a  labor  organization  In  order  to 
hold  their  Jobs.  Johnson  has  demanded 
that  Congress  smash  down  the  laws  of  these 
19  States  and  because  the  success  of  his 
strong-arm  ways  Is  well  known  he  probably 
will  get  the  Job  done. 

Meantime,  Iowa  refused  to  knuckle  under 
to  the  demands  of  the  minority. 


[Prom  the  Nebraska  City  News-Press,  May  28, 
.     1965] 
<#  Right  To  Work 

Commenting  on  the  refusal  of  the  Iowa  Leg- 
islature— Democrat  dominated,  by  the  way — 
to  repeal  the  rlght-to-work  law,  my  friend, 
WUlard  Archie,  the  Shenandoah  editor,  had 
this  to  say: 

"Hated  to  see  the  labor  bill  defeated.  Re- 
publicans ganged  up  solidly  against  It,  and 
thereby  saved  face  for  the  Democrats.  It 
was  an  Issue  wliere  Republicans  could  have 
made  some  needed  gains,  but  they  did  not 
think  so.  Labor  now  comes  Into  dis- 
cussions with  a  chip  on  their  shoulder. 
They  are  people  Just  like  you  and  I 
and  hate  to  have  laws  passed  against  them. 
Seems  to  me  It  would  make  Just  as  much 
sense  if  we  passed  laws  that  newspapers 
could  not  Join  together  In  an  association. 
In  our  case  we  make  newspapers  pay  dues  to 
belong.  If  they  do  not  pay  dues  they  can- 
not belong.  Is  this,  or  Is  It  not,  the  same? 
We  do  not  allow  those  to  benefit  from  the 
association,  who  refuse  to  pay.  This  Is  true 
with  every  other  business  organization. 
They  are  not  restricted  by  laws." 

Of  course,  neither  Iowa  nor  Nebraska  has 
laws  "against"  vmlons.  The  so-called  rlght- 
to-work  law  gives  the  working  man  an  op- 
portunity to  Join  a  union,  or  not  to  Join 
a  union.  Wlllard  would  force  every  workman 
to  belong  to  a  union,  if  there  were  one 
where  he  worked,  whether  he  wanted  to  or 
not. 

I  believe  In  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of 
choice.  When  you  take  away  freedom  of 
choice  you  are  on  the  way  to  dictatorship. 

Legislative  Resolution  60  by  the  Lecisla- 
TtTRE  of  Nebraska,  75th  Session 

^Miereas  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska In  the  year  1946,  by  Initiative  referen- 
dum adopted  by  a  vote  of  212.443  to  142.702 
amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska  now  designated  sections  13,  14 
and  15  of  article  XV  which  provide  In  part 
that:  "No  person  shall  be  denied  employ- 
ment becavLse  of  membership  In  or  affiliation 
with,  or  resignation  or  expulsion  from  a  labor. 


organization  or  because  of  refusal  to  Join 
or  affiliate  with  a  labor  organization;  nor 
shall  any  Individual  or  corporation  or  asso- 
ciation of  any  kind  enter  Into  any  contract, 
written  or  oral,  to  exclude  persons  from  em- 
ployment because  of  membership  In  or  non- 
membership  In  a  labor  organization";  and 

Whereas  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska  In  the  year  1947  adopted  sections 
4&-217,  48-218,  and  48-219  of  the  statutes  of 
Nebraska  which  provide  In  part  that:  "To 
make  operative  the  provisions  of  sections  13, 
14  and  16  of  article  XV  of  the  constitution  of 
Nebraska,  no  person  shall  be  denied  employ- 
ment because  of  membership  In  or  affiliation 
vrtth,  or  resignation  or  expulsion  from  a  labor 
organization  or  because  of  refusal  to  Join  or 
affiliate  with  a  labor  organization;  nor  shall 
any  Individual  or  corporation  or  association 
of  any  kind  enter  Into  any  contract,  written 
or  oral,  to  exclude  persons  from  emplo3mient 
because  of  membership  In  or  nonmembershlp 
m  a  labor  organization";  and 

Whereas  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  of  our  Federal  statutes  provides  that 
States  may  forbid  agreements  requiring 
membership  In  a  labor  organization  as  a 
condition  of  employment;  and 

Whereas  President  Johnson  has  recently 
sent  to  Congress  a  message  urging  the  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
which  would  have  the  practical  effect  of 
Invalidating  the  rlght-to-work  laws  of 
Nebraska  and  other  States  having  these 
statutes;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  Nebraska  desire 
to  retain  their  rlght-to-work  law  and  believe 
that  each  State  should  have  the  right  of 
self-determination  In  this  regard:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  in  75th  session  assembled: 

1.  That  the  Nebraska  Legislature  reafflrms 
Its  belief  In  the  necessity  of  sections  13,  14, 
and  15  of  article  XV  of  the  Nebraska  con- 
stitution and  the  statutes  Implementing 
these  sections. 

2.  That  the  Nebraska  Legislature  disagrees 
with  the  efforts  of  the  present  national  ad- 
ministration to  take  from  the  States  the 
right  to  self-determination  In  this  area. 

3.  That  the  Nebraska  Legislature  forward 
printed  copies  of  this  resolution  and  the 
position  of  the  State  of  Nebraska's  Legis- 
latvu-e  to  the  Nebraska  delegation  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OTUJER  OF  BUSINESS MOTION  TO  ADJOUBN 

UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
vote  on  cloture  yesterday,  while  it  was  a 
disappointment,  was,  in  no  sense,  a  judg- 
ment on  the  merits  of  the  repeal  of  14(b) . 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  failure  on  a  simple 
procedural  motion,  a  failure  compounded 
not  only  of  opposition  to  14(b)  but  of 
other  elements  in  the  Senate  at  this  time. 
Nevertheless,  the  opponents  of  repeal 
have  won  their  point.  They  have  been 
able,  by  the  vote  yesterday,  to  make  clear 
that  they  can  prevent  the  Senate  at  this 
time  from  even  getting  to,  let  alone  com- 
ing to  grips  with  the  issue  of  repeal  of 
14(b) .  They  can,  indeed,  under  the  toler- 
ant rules  of  the  Senate,  forestall  a  clear- 
cut  test  of  the  issue  of  repeal  of  14(b) . 


In  view  of  the  margin  of  yesterday's 
vote,  I  no  longer  find  myself  looking 
through  a  glass  darkly.  The  image  is 
clear,  the  Senate  does  not  wish  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  press  the  attempt  to  take 
up  14(b)  at  this  time.  Whatever  the  rea- 
sons, the  earlier  assessment  of  the  proce- 
dural problem — that  cloture  would  be  the 
essential  factor  in  reaching  a  decision  on 
14(b)  at  this  time — is  now  persuasive 
insofar  as  the  majority  leader  is  con- 
cerned. And  I  am  persuaded,  now,  that 
it  cannot  be  obtained  at  this  time. 

The  President  has  done  what  he  could 
do  to  resolve  the  issue  of  repeal  of  14(b) . 
The  Senators  who  have  voted  for  cloture 
on  the  procedural  question  to  take  up 
14(b)  have  done  what  they  could  do. 
This  is  no  defeat  for  them.  Indeed,  it  is 
no  defeat  on  the  merits  for  repeal  of 
14(b).  It  is  a  defeat  for  the  majority 
leader  and  it  is  a  victory  for  procrastina- 
tion. 

It  remains  for  the  majority  leader,  on 
his  own  responsibility  and  without  con- 
sultation with  anyone — not  even  the  mi- 
nority leader — to  accept  the  inevitable 
and  to  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  it 
move  on  with  the  remaining  business  of 
the  session. 

Therefore,  I  move  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate that  the  motion- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  only  that  I  may  ask 
the  majority  leader  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
gather  from  the  statement  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  there  will  be  no  en- 
deavor to  take  up  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  this  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  perhaps  I  ought  to  be  assured 
that  no  effort  will  be  made  to  undertake 
to  attach  this  measure  to  any  other 
measure  that  might  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate. 

I  would  hesitate,  and  in  fact,  I  would 
be  grievously  reluctant  to  undertake 
similar  action  on  any  measure  that 
comes  before  the  Senate  if  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  were  attached.  It  could 
not  be  attached  to  an  appropriation  bill. 
However,  it  could  be  attached  to  any 
calendar  bill,  or  even  to  the  sugar  bill 
if  the  sugar  bill  comes  before  the  Senate 
soon. 

I  wonder  if  the  majority  leader  could 
give  me  some  assurance. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
my  assurance  that,  as  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  concerned,  no  such 
attempt  will  be  made  to  attach  the  pro- 
visions of  H  Jl.  77  to  the  sugar  bill  or  any 
other  bill  on  the  calendar. 

With  respect  to  the  sugar  bill,  I  would 
consider  such  a  course  of  action  without 
merit.    Even  if  it  were  successful  in  the 
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Senate,  it  would  necessitate  a  conference 
with  the  House  and  the  two  legislative 
committees  who  would  then  have  to  con- 
sider it  in  conference  would  not  be  those 
whose  jurisdiction  and  expertise  covered 
these  matters. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  aureeins  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today 
it  stand  in  adjourrunent  until  11  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  issue  that  draws  us  together, 
from  both  sides  of  this  Chamber,  to 
strive,  no  matter  the  cost,  for  justice,  is 
not  a  mere  item  in  a  transitory  piece  of 
legislation. 

The  Issue  is  the  right  of  men  to  choose 
their  own  way,  their  own  ways.  The  is- 
sue is  whether  the  voice  of  this  Senate 
can  be  quieted  on  a  matter  of  conscience, 
only  to  be  made  shrill  when  matters  of 
convenience  arise. 

Let  those  who  will  deride  this  issue  and 
this  way  of  stating  it.  Let  those  who  will 
say  that  there  is  r  o  principle,  but  simply 
good  political  expediency  in  abandoning 
the  right  of  the  States  of  this  Union  to 
establish  laws  in  the  area  we  are  debat- 
hig.  Let  those  who  will  say  that  it  is  not 
worth  the  trouble.  Let  those  who  will 
say  that  the  political  risk  is  too  high — 
too  high  to  defend  the  very  thing  to 
which  our  political  system  supposedly  is 
consecrated. 

Let  those  who  will  deride  those  who 
speak,  and  say  that  we  are  overstating 
our  case,  or  overstating  our  argument. 
Let  them  say  this  and  then  go  before  the 
American  people  and  tell  them  that  free- 
dom is  no  longer  an  issue  in  this  Nation, 
that  States  must  not  be  permitted  a  free- 
dom which  beyond  any  doubt  they  have 
proven  an  ability  to  handle  to  the  detri- 
ment of  none  and  the  advantage  of  all. 
Let  those  who  oppose  the  freedom  of 
choice  speak  in  those  terms.  Let  them 
say  that  they  speak  for  coercion,  that 
they  speak  for  the  denial  of  State  deci- 
sion, that  they  speak  for  the  privilege  of 
the  few  and  the  denial  of  the  many. 

How  else  are  we  to  view  the  raw  terms 
of  this  debate?  I  can  see  it  no  other 
way. 

How  simple  It  would  be  for  me  to  sit 
on  the  sidelines  and  hold  my  peace  and 
bury  my  beliefs.  The  people  of  my  State 
have  exercised  their  right  of  choice  and 
have  voted  against  a  right-to-work  law 
In  Idaho. 

Now  there  is  the  simple  issue  of  this 
particular  legislative  item.  The  people 
of  my  State  have  chosen  on  Its  basis.  I 
do  not  in  my  action  now  oppose  their 
decision. 

I  do  not  and  would  not  seek  a  Federal 
rlght-to-work  law.  I  do  not  and  would 
not  seek  to  upset  ^he  choice  of  Idaho.  I 
do  and  always  will  seek  to  uphold  the 
rights  ol  Idaho. 

I  support  absolutely  the  right  to  make 
a  decision.  What  is  decided  is  not  the 
issue.  The  right  of  the  i>eople  to  decide 
is  and  was  and  always  will  be  the  issue. 
The  people  of  my  State  have  decided. 
They  have  rejected  right-to-work.    But 


the  people  of  my  State.  Mr.  President, 
would  be  the  last  people  in  this  land  to 
demand  that  their  decision  be  imposed 
on  every  other  person  In  every  other 
State.  And,  let  me  remind  you,  that  by 
the  very  same  token  the  people  of  Idaho 
do  not  expect  the  local  decisions  of  other 
States  to  be  imposed  upon  them. 

No,  sir,  freedom  is  a  two-way  street 
or  it  is  a  dead  end  and  a  dead  issue. 
Freedom  is  the  right  to  decide — freedom 
is  not  the  decision  itself.  The  nature  of 
freedom  is  embodied  in  the  right  of 
choice,  it  Ls  not  embodied  in  the  nature 
of  the  choice.  Freedom  does  not  say 
that  there  is  only  one  right  choice. 
Fieedom  simply  says  there  is  a  i-ight  to 
choose. 

If  this  were  not  involved  in  this  debate, 
I  would  not  be  standing  on  this  floor 
pledged  to  remain  here  as  long  as  neces- 
sary to  presei"ve  the  freedom  of  which 
I  speak.  But  the  people  of  my  State 
know  what  is  involved  and  they  expect 
more  than  passive  submission. 

I  have  been  told  that  inasmuch  as  my 
State  voted  against  right-to-work,  there 
is  a  mandate  for  me  to  seek  the  repeal 
of  14tb' .  Not  at  all,  Mr.  President,  and 
let  me  repeat  this  so  that  all  may  hear 
in  this  Chamber  and,  hopefully  all  may 
hear  in  my  State  and  in  others.  The 
people  of  Idaho  treasure  first  of  all  their 
right  to  make  their  own  decisions.  And, 
Mr.  President,  that  is  precisely,  emphat- 
ically, exclusively,  centrally,  vitally,  and 
ci-ucially  what  is  involved  in  the  matter 
before  us — the  right  to  choose,  the  right 
to  choose. 

Who  better  to  defend  this  right  than 
the  representatives  of  people  who  have 
exercised  that  right.  We  have  in  this 
body  representatives  of  other  States  who 
have  used  this  right  to  choose.  None 
need  defend  their  support  of  14 fb^  on 
the  basis  of  which  way  their  neighbors 
decided.  All  may  defend  it  on  the  basis 
of  the  fact  that  they  did  decide,  that  they 
had  the  right  to  decide  and  that  every 
man  and  woman  bom  to  America's  free- 
dom should  have  the  right  to  decide. 

No  doubt  should  arise  before,  no  dis- 
tortion should  becloud  the  fact  that  in 
defendinj:  14 (b»  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
we  who  dedicate  our  efforts  here  do  not 
defend  any  particular  form  of  labor- 
management  regulation.  We  defend  the 
right  of  people  in  their  own  communities 
to  decide  that  for  themselves.  It  must 
not  be  decided  for  the  many  by  the  few. 
I  would  speak,  as  I  speak  today,  if  the 
situation  were  reversed:  if  this  Senate 
were  seeking  to  impose  the  opposite  will 
upon  all  the  people,  if  we  were  debating 
a  single  Federal  rather  than  many  local 
right-to-work  laws.  I  would  oppose  that 
Federal  imposition  as  well. 

I  plead  again.  Do  not  confuse  the 
Issues.  We  are  not  setting  ourselves  up 
in  this  body  as  arbiters  of  local  practices 
that  shall  be  binding  upon  everyone. 
We  do  not  seek  to  deny  the  right  to  join 
a  union.  We  would  protect  that  right 
every  bit  as  strenuously  as  our  current 
efforts — that  is  a  basic  right  of  choice 
also.  We  do  not  seek  to  deny  anyone. 
We  do  not.  however,  seek  to  coerce  any- 
one. We  are  not  debating  whether  men 
shall  or  men  shall  not  join  unions. 
There   is   not   a   diminishment  of  that 


right  envisioned  or  possible  in  a  single 
action  we  will  take  in  this  discussion. 

Let  one  American  be  denied  the  right 
to  join  a  union,  let  one  American  be  kept 
from  joining  a  union  by  fear  or  by  pres- 
sure or  by  rule  and  I  shall  lead  the  oppo- 
sition to  that  denial  and  I  know  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  would  join  me. 

I  support  absolutely  and  unequivocally 
the  right  of  every  American,  regardless 
of  race  or  creed  or  color  to  join  the  union 
of  his  choice  and  his  trade. 

I  support,  for  precisely  the  same  rea- 
sons and  because  of  precisely  the  same 
responsibility  to  freedom  under  law,  the 
right  of  people  freely  to  make  that  choice 
within  the  framework  of  laws  to  which 
locally  they  have  been  a  party.  I  sup- 
port, in  the  short  and  long  of  it,  the  risht 
of  choice.  And  that  is  why,  no  matter 
the  short  and  long  of  it,  I  support  that 
section  of  the  labor  law  that  permits  peo- 
ple in  their  States  to  decide  upon  the 
matter  of  compulsory  unionism. 

Who  can  look  at  the  most  obvious  facts 
and  conclude  that  the  right  to  choose  is 
.somehow  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of 
American  workingmen  and  women. 
What  else  but  the  right  to  choose  was 
involved  in  the  first  corrective  labor  laws 
passed  in  this  country?  It  was  to  gain 
the  right  to  choose  that  we  fought  so 
hard  then  and  it  is  to  nreserve  the  right 
to  choose  that  we  will  fight  so  hard  now 
How  can  we  see  the  simplest  facts- 
take  those  of  the  railroad  unions — and 
still  claim  that  the  right  to  choose  hurts 
honest  workingmen  and  women? 

For  17  years  the  railroad  unions  oper- 
ated under  a  wholly  voluntary  system  of 
membership.  Were  they  damaged? 
Their  membership  increased  by  three- 
fold. Ca.se  after  case  is  the  same.  The 
right  to  choose  is  not  the  right  to  destroy. 
It  is  the  right  to  build,  to  create,  to  grow. 
And,  as  with  every  right,  there  are 
reciprocal  rights.  The  right  of  unions. 
by  agreement  with  their  neighbors  in  a 
State,  to  establish  compulsory  imionism 
Is  not  being  debated  here.  The  section 
of  the  law  which  we  seek  to  preserve 
does  not  deny  this  right.  No.  We  are 
debating  and  the  law  preserves  the  right 
of  every  State  to  decide  for  itself  by  the 
free  choice  of  its  citizens. 

In  this  above  all,  let  there  be  no  decep- 
tion— for  deception  is  what  it  would 
be — in  regard  to  rights  and  the  protec- 
tion of  rights.  We  who  want  to  preserve 
section  14(b>  are  seeking  the  p:-eserva- 
tion  only  of  the  right  to  choose.  Those 
who  seek  to  destroy  14<b)  are  f.atly  and 
unmistakably  seeking  to  destroy  the  right 
to  choose. 

Our  rallying  cry  is  the  freedom  to 
choose.  Those  who  seek  the  destniction 
of  14(b)  rally  behind  the  cry  of  denying 
the  right  to  choose.  How  else  can  it  be 
described? 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
friends  in  the  press,  even  those  most 
notably  and  properly  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  American  trade  unionism, 
agree  that  the  right  to  decide  is  what  is 
involved  and  they  editorially  ask  for  the 
retention  of  14(b) .  The  majority  of  our 
individual  citizens — the  men  and  women 
who  send  us  here — agree  that  the  right 
to  choose  is  the  right  Involved  and  they 
support  that  right. 
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I  cannot  imagine  any  area  of  human 
choice  where  such  opinions  would  not  be 
clearly  heard.  How,  in  any  area,  could 
you  argue  against  the  freedom  to  choose 
between  responsible  alternatives?  Let 
us  assure  that  this  single  area  of  labor 
legislation  does  not  become  an  exception 
to  the  general  rules  of  choice  and  of 
freedom.  Let  us  assure  that  this  sirigle 
area  of  labor  legislation  is  not  exploited 
for  special  purposes  and  special  advan- 
tages. Let  us  assure  that  this  single  area 
of  labor  legislation  is  not  so  distorted 
that  rather  than  preserve  the  rights  of 
our  citizens  to  choose  we  deny  them  the 
right  to  choose — and  then,  in  a  travesty 
beyond  belief,  call  that  denial  an  act  of 
justice. 

When  you  face  men  with  responsible 
alternatives,  the  only  justice  is  to  say 
"choose."  Justice  does  not  derive  from 
the  choice.    It  derives  from  the  choosing. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  single  standard  of 
justice  in  this  country  then  it  must  in- 
volve also  a  standard  of  choice.  If  men 
are  free  to  join  unions — then  other 
men  should  be  free  to  agree  or  disagree 
with  that  choice.  They  should  be  free 
to  establish,  as  local  agreements,  the  lim- 
its of  agreement  and  disagreement. 

How  are  we  to  free  people  by  coercing 
them?  How  are  we  to  uphold  the  rights 
of  some  States  to  agree  with  compulsory 
union  contracts  when  we  deny  the  right 
of  others  to  disagree?  And  how,  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  sensible,  can  anyone 
say  that  the  people  of  any  given  State 
are  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  decision  be- 
tween the  courses. 

Are  those  who  seek  the  repeal  of  14(b) 
prepared  to  go  to  every  State  that  has 
voted  a  certain  way  and  tell  the  people 
of  those  States  that  they  are  wrong  and 
that  their  decision  must  be  nullified?  I 
do  not  hear  them  speaking  this  bald 
truth — and  it  is  the  truth.  Instead,  we 
hear  side  issues,  cover  issues,  diversion 
issues,  cross  i.ssues,  every  kind  of  issue  but 
the  real  issue. 

Are  those  who  seek  the  repeal  of  14(b) 
going  to  tell  citizens  who  may  have  re- 
served judgment  that  they  are  not  ever 
to  be  permitted  to  have  a  judgment? 
Tliat  their  judgment  is  not  trusted? 
That,  too,  is  the  tiiith  of  what  those  who 
oppose  14(b)  are  truly  saying. 

Slice  it  thin,  slice  it  long,  slice  it  short, 
slice  it  up,  slice  it  down  and  the  result 
is  the  same:  repeal  of  14(b)  would  be  the 
repeal  of  the  judgment  of  individual 
Amwicans,  the  repeal  of  their  right  to 
decide.  It  would  say  that  Americans 
cannot  be  trusted.  It  would  say  that 
Americans  must  be  silent. 

How  truly  ironic  such  a  silence  would 
be  on  this  part.icular  day  of  all  days.  We 
have  been  visited  by  the  pontiff  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  That  visit 
should  remind  us  of  some  of  the  great 
moral  pronouncements  upon  the  right  to 
choose.  Pope  Pius  XI  stated  the  point  as 
clearly  as  possible.    He  wrote: 

Moreover,  just  as  inhabitants  of  a  town 
are  wrnt  to  found  associations  with  the 
widest  diversity  of  purposes,  which  each  is 
quite  free  to  join  or  not,  so  those  engaged 
In  the  same  Industry  or  profession  will  com- 
Wne  with  one  another  into  associations 
equally  free  for  purposes  connected  in  some 
manner  with  the  pursuit  of  the  calling  Itself. 
Since  these  free  associations  are  clearly  and 


lucidly  explained  by  our  predecessor  (and 
here  he  refers  to  Pope  Leo)  of  llliistrlous 
memory.  We  consider  it  enough  to  em- 
phasize this  one  point:  People  axe  quite 
free  not  only  to  found  such  associations, 
which  are  a  matter  of  private  order  and 
private  right,  but  also  in  respect  to  them 
"freely  to  adopt  the  organization  and  the 
rules  which  they  judge  most  appropriate  to 
achieve  their  purpose." 

Surely,  in  those  measured  words,  we 
do  not  hear  a  call  for  the  rejection  of 
the  right  to  choose.  Surely  we  hear,  in- 
stead, a  call  for  the  right  to  choose. 

We  have  that  right  under  section  14 
( b) .  Let  us  not  destroy  it.  We  are  faced 
with  this  issue  today — not  with  any 
other.  And  let  me  speak  frankly  now 
of  the  major  factor  in  denying  us  a  more 
clear  picture  of  what  is  involved,  the  sad 
fact  that  promotes  so  much  misunder- 
standing of  a  perfectly  clear-cut  decision 
which  we  must  make  in  regard,  not  to 
union  welfare,  but  in  regard  to  freedom's 
welfare. 

The  shameful  fact  is  that  there  are 
men  in  this  land  who  have  decided  that 
the  emotions  of  this  issue  outweigh  the 
truth.  There  are  men  who  have  de- 
cided that  the  politics  of  this  issue  out- 
weigh the  principle.  There  are  men  who 
balance  the  effectiveness  of  lobbyists  on 
this  issue  rather  than  the  effect  of  their 
own  conscience. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  to  take  a 
position  on  14(b)  leaves  one  vulnerable, 
that  the  American  people  do  not  under- 
stand the  real  issue,  that  propagandists 
can  make  it  appear  that  support  of  14 
(b)  is  opposition  to  trade  unionism.  I 
have  heard  all  of  these  things  and  I 
know  that  others  have.  I  know  that 
some  have  heeded  what  they  heard. 

I  know  of  no  less  worthy  motive  for 
debating  this  issue  than  the  motive  of 
personal  fear  or  personal  pride  or  per- 
sonal advantage. 

I  know  of  no  less  worthy  motive  for 
failing  to  sound  the  issues  clearly  than 
to  admit  that  they  ax'e  easily  distorted. 
Because  they  are  there  is  all  the  more 
reason  to  speak  for  understanding. 

If  there  must  be  a  choice  in  this  de- 
bate between  being  popular  and  being 
right,  then  let  me  say  for  our  time  what 
has  been  said  for  other  times  of  history — 
I  would  rather  be  right.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  would  rather  be  right  than  even 
be  popular — with  the  President. 

No,  there  is  no  argument  in  justice  for 
the  repeal  of  14(b).  As  it  stands,  14(b) 
does  not  deny  a  single  right;  it  considers 
rights,  guarantees  rights,  establishes 
rights.  It  does  not  impinge  upon  the 
freedom  of  trade  unions  or  of  working 
people.  It  permits  them  and  their 
neighbors,  partners  all  in  their  own  com- 
munities, to  decide  the  basic  conditions 
of  contractual  arrangements.  It  does 
not  deny  the  workingman  a  right.  It 
does  not  weaken  his  cause. 

Only  by  repealing  14(b)  would  we  be 
involved  in  the  deprivation  of  choice,  in 
the  deprivation  of  rights. 

Leave  14(b)  as  it  is  and  no  trade  union 
opportunity  or  safeguard  is  infringed  by 
so  much  as  a  comma.  My  State  of  Idaho 
proves  part  of  the  point.  My  State  per- 
mits the  unions  the  full  sweep  of  their 
lawful    authority.     The    provisions    of 


14(b)  did  not  deprive  them.  In  other 
States,  where  people  vote  as  freely  as 
in  my  State,  other  decisions  have  been 
made.  Surely  the  trade  union  carmot 
fault  the  decision  of  an  entire  State. 
Surely  trade  unionism  does  not  demand 
that  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  elec- 
torate be  subordinated  to  the  vested 
rights  of  the  labor  organization. 

If  that  is  what  is  being  asked,  then 
let  it  be  asked  ii^  plain  language  so  that 
we  will  know  what  is  being  sought — and 
so  that  we  will  know  that  14(b)  is  not 
the  issue  of  which  they  speak,  that  spe- 
cial privilege  for  some,  and  denial  of 
rights  for  others  is  what  they  seek. 

For  the  part  of  those  who  speak  on 
behalf  of  14(b)  we  seek  no  special  priv- 
ilege and  we  seek  no  special  punish- 
ment. We  ask  only  the  protection  of 
law  for  the  protection  of  a  fundamental 
right — the  right  to  choose. 

But  how  often  do  we  hear  a  chorus  of 
technicalities  trying  to  drown  out  the 
simple  basis  of  this  great  debate — the 
alternatives  of  trusting  the  people  to  de- 
cide, or  mistrusting  them  and  denying 
them  the  right  to  decide. 

It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  14(b)  rep- 
resents an  exception  to  the  nationally 
uniform  nature  of  other  items  of  labor 
legislation.  It  is  said  that  it  gives  the 
States  power  to  act  on  one  particular 
aspect  of  labor  law  while  reserving  all 
other  aspects  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Oh,  Mr.  President,  how  long  will  fan- 
tasy overcome  fact  in  this  matter? 

Just  last  year  we  ourselves  enacted  a 
Civil  Rights  Act  which  specifically  re- 
serves to  the  States  an  area  of  discretion 
in  labor  law.  That  title,  in  the  fair  em- 
ployment practices  section  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  sets  up  certain  Federal  rules 
regarding  discrimination  by  both  unions 
and  employers — but  it  provides  in  par- 
ticular that  State  laws,  going  even  fur- 
ther on  the  subject,  shall  not  be  ignored. 

Clearly  here  is  an  area,  and  a  vital  one, 
in  which  in  all  wisdom  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  States  may  make  different  de- 
cisions in  an  area  of  labor  legislation. 

State  laws  governing  the  actions  of 
union  officials  also  differ  and  are  spe- 
cifically protected  in  Federal  statutes. 
States,  of  differing  mind  and  mood,  of 
differences  of  any  sort,  can  and  do  enact 
laws  governing  the  actions  of  men  dur- 
ing strikes.  Others  legislate  so  that 
State  agencies  may  have  the  power  of 
injunction  in  certain  strikes.  Other 
States  do  not.  All  have  the  right  to  de- 
cide in  important  areas  of  labor  law. 

The  Labor  Relations  Reporter,  an  slc- 
cepted  and  authoritative  journal  in  the 
field,  has  pointed  out  other  areas  which 
prove  beyond  any  question  that  the  re- 
peal of  14(b)  cannot  be  sought  on  the 
basis  of  remedying  the  single  exception 
to  national  uniformity  in  labor  law. 

Such  an  argument,  again,  is  a  diver- 
sion as  well  as  being  a  deception. 

State  laws,  of  differing  impact,  cover 
the  matter  of  reinstatement  with  back 
pay  for  employees  let  go  under  union 
shop  agreements.  In  one  State,  the  de- 
cision may  be  to  pay.  In  another  State, 
the  decision  may  be  different.  The  point 
is  that  there  is  a  difference,  that  choices 
are  made,  and  that  choices  are  protected. 
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with  the  right  of  choice  ultimately  rest- 
ing with  the  people  closest  to  the  situa- 
tion and  the  conditions. 

A  State  may  take  action  regarding  sit- 
down  strilces.  State  law  may  govern  in 
the  award  of  damages  in  certain  trade 
union  actions.  The  list  goes  on  and  I 
shall  not  repeat  what  so  many  of  my  able 
colleagues  undoubtedly  will  explore  in 
detail.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  list  is  the 
proof  of  the  point. 

Section  14(b)  Is  not  an  exception  to 
be  ended  in  the  name  of  uniformity.  I 
hope,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  I  never  see 
the  day  when  Americans  will  say  that 
simply  because  something  is  different  it 
must  be  alxjlished.  The  point  is  that 
14(b),  taken  simply  as  an  item  of  law, 
is  fully  precedented  and  fully  protected 
by  practice. 

The  more  important  point  is  that  com- 
monsense  defends  14(b)  beyond  any 
matter  of  quibble  or  technicality. 

Try  commonsense.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  the  need  for  learned  references  and 
long  citations  becomes  less  and  less. 
Commonsense,  for  instance,  tells  us  that 
if  one  group  of  men  can  exact  from  this 
or  any  Congress  a  law  denying  States  this 
right  of  decision  that  another  group.  In 
another  time,  just  as  justifiably,  could 
exact  from  the  Congress  a  law  that  would 
repeal  it  and  reverse  it. 

If  a  stroke  of  our  legislative  pen  today 
can  say  that  in  every  State,  despite  the 
wishes  of  its  citizens,  only  one  sort  of 
union  contract  may  exist — then  the 
stroke  of  another  pen  can  say  that  no 
union  contract  can  exist. 

I  am  well  aware  that  no  Congress  we 
can  imagine  would  take  any  such  action. 
And  I  pray  that  we  in  this  Congress  will 
not  so  abuse  this  notion  as  to  commit 
the  exactly  equal  and  exactly  opposite 
enormity. 

Commonsense  speaks  all  the  defense 
that  14(b>  should  need.  Common  ob- 
servation would  add  what  I  have  said, 
and  said  again,  that  14(b)  does  not  de- 
mand a  single  thing  of  a  State — it  merely 
offers  a  freedom.  It  does  not  say  that 
the  State  should  think  or  act  one  way  or 
the  other.  Only  by  repealing  14(b) 
would  coercion  be  Involved.  How  many 
times  must  this  commonsense  fact  be 
repeated  before  the  simple  truth  is  plain 
to  all:  retention  of  14(b)  retains  the 
right  of  all  to  decide,  repeal  of  14(b)  de- 
nies that  right.  Retention  of  14 <b)  does 
'not  deny  freedom  to  unions.  Repeal  of 
14(b)  would  deny  even  the  freedom  of 
voice  to  all. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  far  better  Tor  the 
purposes  of  this  debate  if  we  stopped 
fooling  ourselves  and  trying  to  fool  the 
public  with  the  deceptive  label  of  right 
to  work.  The  right  to  work  is  not  essen- 
tially what  we  are  debating.  We  are 
debating  the  right  to  decide.  We  are  not 
saying  that  a  State  should  decide  to  have 
or  not  to  have  right-to-work  laws.  We 
from  States  that  have  rejected  such  laws 
should  not  say  that  we  encourage  others 
to  reject  them.  Those  from  States  which 
have  right-to-work  laws  should  not 
argue  that  everyone  should  have  them. 
We  can  fegree  on  a  single  and  a  different 
point.  We  can  and  do  agree  that  the 
people  of  each  State  should  have  the 
right  to  decide  for  themselves. 


The  right-to-work  argument  is  a 
secondary  issue  of  this  debate  in  which 
we  are  engaged.  Section  14(b)  does  not 
take  sides  on  that  Issue. 

The  debate  in  which  we  are  engaged 
is  the  debate  to  decide,  very  flatly  and 
very  fully,  whether  the  States  of  the 
Union  are  to  have  the  right  to  decide. 
If  States  are  to  be  denied  the  right 
to  decide  in  this  instance  then  we  will 
have  established  a  powerful  precedent 
for  denying  them  the  right  to  decide 
in  other  instances.  We  shall  have  taken 
a  step,  for  which  we  would  have  to  be&r 
historic  responsibility,  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  tyranny  of  national  regula- 
tion which  would  permit  no  local  voli- 
tion, no  regional  or  local  difference. 

Again,  we  should  be  aware  lest,  in  the 
emotions  and  haranguing  of  this  issue, 
we  permit  ulterior  issues  a  back-door 
entry  to  national  power. 

Let  us  debate  what  is  the  point,  not 
that  which  is  the  special  picture  of  spe- 
cial pleading.  Read  14(b)  as  many  times 
as  you  will  and  it  still  comes  out  the 
States'  right  to  decide.  Read  the  rea- 
sons for  its  repeal  as  many  times  as  you 
will  and  they  still  come  out  distrust  of 
the  States'  right  to  decide. 

Here  we  are  head  on  with  the  issue 
that  truly  confronts  us. 

If  we  are  to  argue,  as  some  do,  that  the 
States  should  not  have  the  right  to 
decide  on  compulsory  unionism  under 
14(b) ,  then  we  must  detect  in  that  argu- 
ment a  rejection  of  the  States'  right  to 
decide  on  any  other  equally  intimate  and 
important  issue. 

To  argue  against  the  States  on  such  a 
detail  must  be  to  argue  against  them  as  a 
whole.  If  their  citizens  cannot  be 
trusted  here,  then  where?  If  not  now, 
then  when? 

Our  Federal  system  itself  is  nothing 
but  a  structure  built  upon  firm  foimda- 
tions  of  accommodation  with  diverse 
State  decisions.  It  is  a  structure  built 
of  many,  many  pieces — each  one  of  Lhem 
alike  in  nature  if  not  in  detail,  each  one 
of  them  akin  to  the  provisions  of  14(b), 
each  one  of  them  saying  but  a  single 
thing.  The  tie  between  all  the  pieces  is 
simply  the  right  of  differing  levels  of 
government,  of  different  communities  of 
people,  to  be  different.  Therein  lies  the 
strength  of  our  Federal  system. 

If  we  find  no  merit  in  difference,  if  we 
find  no  merit  in  a  system  of  interdepend- 
ent units,  then  we  would,  of  course,  find 
no  merit  in  14(b).  If  we  say  that  con- 
formity is  the  goal  of  government,  then 
we  would  find  no  merit  in  14(b). 

If  we  say  that  freedom,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  individual  rights — protection  of 
those  rights  from  oflBcial  abuse  as  well 
as  individual  abuse — if  we  say  that  this 
is  the  goal  of  government,  then  we  must 
retain  14(b) — no  matter  how  we  may 
stand  otherwise  on  the  matter  of  right- 
to-work  laws. 

It  is  understandable,  of  course,  that 
those  who  have  a  singleminded  view  of 
labor  legislation  would  view  14(b)  as  a 
mere  tool  or  lever  rather  than  a  princi- 
ple. In  fairness  it  must  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  those  who  advocate  its  repeal 
are  advocating  a  tool  of  destruction 
rather  than  one  of  construction.  Leav- 
ing 14(b)  alone,  assiires  all  a  construc- 


tive chance  to  accept  or  reject.    Repeal- 
ing  it  simply  builds  new  barriers. 

Of  course  there  are  those  who  would 
feel  great  pleasure  if  what  they  viewed  as 
the  single  b*st  way  to  do  things  became 
the  only  way  to  do  things.  How  can  we 
tell  such  men  that  through  such  prece- 
dents  of  coercion  they  make  possible  the 
day  in  which  they  may  be  the  target  of 
coercion  rather  than  the  perpetrator?  it 
has  happened  before  to  men  impatient 
of  cause  and  careless  of  principle. 

We  speak,  for  instance,  of  improving 
understanding  in  the  labor  field.  How 
better  to  do  it  than  by  permitting  a 
choice  in  such  a  basic  matter  as  com- 
pulsion? We  speak  of  presenting  argu- 
ments on  their  merit.  How  better  to  do 
it  than  by  permitting  people  the  right 
to  decide  in  their  own  homes  and  in  their 
own  ways?  Is  fact,  how  else  can  we  do 
it? 

Reliance  on  the  people,  faith  in  our 
Federal  system  rests  in  the  long  run  on 
the  attitudes  of  our  people.  Every  ex- 
pression that  we  have  of  popular  will  in 
this  matter  of  compulsory  unionism,  in 
this  matter  of  14(b),  shows  that  our 
people  generally  believe  that  they  should 
have  and  be  trusted  with  the  right  to 
make  their  own  decisions  in  this  area. 
Here  is  the  sort  of  attitude  upon  which 
the  Federal  system  can  endure.  Here 
is  the  attitude  that  forged  it,  in  fact. 

This  attitude  has  confidence  in  people. 
It  expects  them  to  make  choices,  to  seek 
solutions  in  their  own  neighborhoods  and 
by  their  own  lights. 

Above  all,  it  tolerates  differences  be- 
tween people,  between  regions,  between 
cultures,  between  convictions  of  many 
sorts. 

It  tolerates  differences  so  that  in  di- 
versity we  may  learn  and  grow.  It  knows 
that  conformity — except  conformity  to 
consented  law  itself — stultifies  and 
stunts  a  society. 

As  the  political  scientist,  Alfred  de 
Grazia,  put  it,  writing  in  the  Conserva- 
tive Papers: 

The  Federal  system  does  not  Insist  upon 
the  one  best  solution,  though  it  may  fight 
against  the  one  worst  solution.  It  has  a 
sympathy  for  local  sentiments,  customs,  and 
Interests. 

Today  we  face  an  issue  Involving  that 
entire  attitude.  Are  we  to  have  no  sym- 
pathy for  local  sentiments?  Are  we  to 
abandon  difference?  Worse,  are  we  to 
abandon  even  the  right  to  decide? 

This  is  what  brings  us  to  our  debate 
today.  This  is  the  issue;  not  the  right 
to  work  but  the  right  to  decide — for  that 
is  ail.  absolutely  all  that  14(b)  does,  it 
guarantees  the  right  to  decide. 

Our  choice  is  simply  choice  itself.  Our 
course  may  be  charted  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  or  for  some  special  interest 
in  particular.  I  say  that  we  should  serve 
the  Nation,  and  respect  its  citizens,  re- 
specting particularly  their  right  to  de- 
cide matters  of  crucial  importance  by 
themselves. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  am  convinced 
that  the  matter  of  choice  and  popular 
decision  is  not  only  germane  to,  but 
actually  the  key  to,  the  decision  that 
must  be  made  in  considering  section 
14(b)  of  the  current  labor  law,  I  should 
like  to  read  for  my  colleagues  some  per- 


tinent notes  on  the  origin  of  our  Federal 
system. 

I  shall  quote  excerpts  from  a  book  "We, 
the  States"  which  is  an  anthology  of 
historic  documents  and  commentaries, 
thereon,  expounding  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral relationship.  It  was  published  by 
the  Virginia  Commission  on  Constitu- 
tional Government,  1964. 

I  quote  from  the  jacket  cover: 

In  some  quarters,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
denigrate  the  role  of  the  States  in  the 
American  plan  of  government,  and  to  urge 
that  public  administration  In  the  future 
be  left  to  great  cities,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  the  Federal  Government  on  the  other. 
Yet  the  position  occupied  by  the  States  un- 
der our  Constitution  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. The  States,  acting  as  States,  formed 
the  Union;  and  only  the  States,  acting  as 
States,  validly  may  amend  the  Constitution. 

The  significance  of  the  States,  and  the 
need  for  preserving  their  vitality,  have  been 
recognized  by  many  of  the  greatest  political 
thinkers  of  the  Nation's  history. 

An  introduction  by  James  Jackson  Kil- 
pstrlck,  editor  of  the  Richmond  News  Leader 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission on  Constitutional  Goverrmaent, 
pleads  for  a  revitalizatlon  of  the  States  and 
a  return  to  the  original  grand  design  of 
American  Union. 

I  quote  excerpts  from  Mr.  Kilpatrick's 
introduction  to  "We,  the  States": 

On  Monday,  August  6,  South  Carolina's 
John  Rutledge  submitted  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Convention  of  1787  the  first  full  draft 
of  a  tentative  constitution.  His  Committee 
of  Detail  had  been  hard  at  work,  during  a 
3-day  recess,  trying  to  knit  together  a  hun- 
dred different  provisions  for  fashioning  a  new 
government  for  the  United  States  of  America. 
History  does  not  record  that  anyone  paid 
much  attention  to  the  committee's  draft  of 
a  preamble.  It  read:  "We  the  people  of  the 
States  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia.  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  do 
ordain,  declare,  and  establish  the  following 
Constitution  for  the  Government  of  ourselves 
and  our  posterity." 

On  the  following  day,  as  Madison's  Notes  of 
the  Convention  of  1787  disclose,  the  preamble 
was  approved  Ui  that  form,  "nem.  con."  Not 
until  Thursday,  August  30,  when  the  weary 
delegates  worked  their  way  to  the  very  end 
of  the  tentative  document,  did  a  disturbing 
uncertainty  creep  into  the  debate:  How 
many  States  were  likely  to  ratify  any  Con- 
stitution at  all?  This  was  a  Union  being 
formed — a  voluntary  union  of  separate,  sov- 
ereign States.  Maryland's  Daniel  Carroll 
thought  that  the  ratification  of  all  13 
States  should  be  required.  Roger  Sherman, 
of  Connecticut,  was  willing  to  settle  for  10. 
James  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  pointed  out 
that  the  Constitution  would  be  binding  only 
upon  the  States  that  agreed  to  It;  he  thought 
eight  ratifications  would  be  sufficient  to  start 
a  new  Union.  James  Madison  proposed  that 
the  operative  clause  be  based  upon  the  rati- 
fication of  seven  States  entitled  collectively 
to  33  Members  of  the  House.  In  the  end,  the 
convention  compromised  upon  the  ratifica- 
tions of  nine  States  as  a  sufficient  number 
to  establish  the  Constitution  among  them- 
selves. The  following  week,  debate  moved 
on  to  other  Issues. 

But  as  one  reads  over  the  notes  of  these 
historic  conversations,  one  senses  that  some 
Intensely  practical  questions  of  poUtlcal  tac- 
tics were  beginning  to  assume  larger  propor- 
tions. By  the  first  of  September,  the  con- 
vention plainly  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
There  seemed  no  hope  whatever  that  Rhode 
Island   woxUd   ratify.    North    Carolina   was 


most  uncertain.  Virginia's  George  Mason 
had  Just  remarked  "that  he  would  sooner 
chop  off  his  right  hand  than  put  It  to  the 
Constitution  as  It  now  stands."  The  vote  In 
New  York  predictably  would  be  close. 

With  all  these  considerations  in  mind.  It 
becomes  easier  to  grasp  the  prudent  dele- 
tions recommended  on  September  12,  when 
the  Committee  on  Style  and  Arrangements, 
headed  by  Connecticut's  conciliatory  Sam- 
uel Johnson,  brought  In  a  new  and  sub- 
stantially final  draft  of  a  Constitution.  This 
time  the  preamble  read : 

"We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  to  estab- 
lish Justice,  Insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America." 

The  diplomatic  change,  from  "we,  the 
people  of  (certain  named)  States,"  to  "we, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,"  aroused  no 
recorded  debate  In  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention. As  the  context  of  their  daily  dis- 
cussion makes  clear,  the  delegates  were  per- 
fectly well  aware  that  the  Constitution 
would  have  to  be  voted  up  or  down  by  the 
States,  acting  individually;  there  was  no 
thought  of  any  "nationwide"  referendum 
among  the  people  as  a  whole.  But  the 
change  did  not  escape  the  angry  eye  of 
Patrick  Henry.  The  following  June,  In  Vir- 
ginia's great  convention  of  1788,  he  seized 
upon  the  revised  preamble  as  evidence  that 
the  Philadelphia  delegates  had  sought  to 
fashion   a   consolidated   goverrunent. 

"I  have  the  highest  veneration  for  those 
gentlemen,"  he  cried,  "but.  sir,  give  me 
leave  to  demand,  what  right  had  they  to 
say  'we,  the  people'?  My  political  curiosity, 
exclusive  of  my  anxious  solicitude  for  the 
public  welfare,  leads  me  to  ask,  who  author- 
ized them  to  speak  the  language  of  'we,  the 
people'.  Instead  of  'we.  the  States'?  States 
are  the  characteristics  and  the  sotil  of  a  con- 
federation. If  the  States  be  not  the  agents 
of  this  compact,  it  must  be  one  great  con- 
solidated National  Government,  of  the  people 
of  all  the  States." 

One  by  one,  proponents  of  the  Constitution 
arose  to  assure  the  suspicious  Henry  that  no 
such  thing  as  a  consolidated  national  govern- 
ment was  being  proposed.  Edmund  Pendle- 
ton, one  of  the  Constitution's  strongest  ad- 
vocates, agreed  with  Henry  that  a  consoli- 
dated government,  annihilating  the  States, 
necessarily  would  "terminate  in  despotism." 
Col.  Henry  Lee  said  that  "we,  the  people", 
obviously  meant,  "we,  the  people  on  whom 
the  Constitution  would  operate" — that  is,  the 
people  within  each  separate  State.  "It  is  not 
binding  on  the  people  until  it  becomes  their 
act."  Madison  gave  positive  assurances:  The 
people  who  were  mentioned  in  the  preamble 
were  "not  the  people  as  composing  one  great 
body,"  but,  "rather  the  people  composing  13 
sovereignties." 

The  question  thvis  raised  by  Patrick  Henry, 
and  thus  answered  by  the  foremost  spokes- 
men for  the  Constitution,  provides  a  useful 
title  and  a  pervading  theme  for  the  anthology 
of  documents,  statements,  and  essays  here 
complied.  The  principal  concern  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Commission  on  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment, a  century  and  three-quarters  later,  is 
to  raise  again  some  of  those  warnings  against 
centralism  voiced  by  Henry  and  Mason,  and 
to  urge  a  renaissance  of  those  sound  prin- 
ciples of  federation  advanced  by  Madison, 
Pendleton,  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Jay,  and 
others. 

We  speak  here  for  the  States,  qua  States, 
and  for  the  people  who  are  by  constitutional 
definition  citizens  of  each  of  them.  Our 
dedication  is  to  the  structure  of  constitu- 
tional union  erected  by  the  ratifying  States  of 
1788,  and  to  the  beautiful  plan  of  checks  and 
balances  by  which  this  house  of  our  fathers 


was  designed.  We  take  the  view  that  neither 
the  Reconstruction  amendments,  nor  any 
other  amendments,  have  altered  the  state- 
ment of  historic  truth  approved  by  the  VJ8. 
Senate  In  1837: 

In  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, the  States  acted  severally  as  free. 
Independent  and  sovereign  States.  Each  for 
Itself,  by  its  own  voluntary  assent,  entered 
the  Union  with  a  view  to  Its  increased  secu- 
rity against  all  dangers,  domestic  as  well  as 
foreign,  and  the  more  perfect  and  seciu-e  en- 
joyment of  its  natiiral  political  and  social 
advantages. 

"In  delegating  a  portion  of  their  powers 
to  be  exercised  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  States  retained,  individually  and  respec- 
tively, the  exclusive  and  sole  right  over  their 
own  domestic  institutions  and  police,  and 
are  alone  responsible  for  them." 

Today  It  Is  apparent  to  even  the  most 
casual  eye  that  the  house  of  our  fathers  has 
fallen  Into  decay.  The  great  beams  that 
gave  It  strength — the  separation  of  powers 
within  the  Central  Government,  the  division 
of  responsibility  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  authority — now  tend  to  crumble  un- 
der subtle  and  insidious  attack. 

The  men  who  framed  our  Constitution 
built  tight  doors  against  the  despotism  they 
knew  so  well;  now  the  doors  hang  awry,  and 
a  cold  wind  of  Judicial  construction  sweeps 
along  the  corridors.  The  States  themselves, 
falling  Into  Impotence,  often  seem  helpless 
to  halt  the  destruction.  And  too  many 
Americans,  afflicted  with  the  lUs  of  an  afflu- 
ent society,  are  Indifferent  to  the  fxinda- 
mental  principles  by  which  the  greatness  of 
the  American  Republic  was  achieved. 

In  the  15th  article  of  Virginia's  Declara- 
tion of  Rights,  George  Mason  in  1776  laid 
down  a  maxim  for  the  sound  guidance 
of  our  own  generation:  "Be  It  declared,"  he 
said,  "that  no  free  goverrmient,  or  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty,  can  be  preserved  to  any 
people  but  by  a  firm  adherence  to  Justice, 
moderation,  temperance,  frugality,  and 
virtue,  and  by  frequent  recurrence  to  fun- 
damental principles." 

We  often  tend  to  Imagine,  today,  that  our 
fundamental  principles  are  to  be  dated  from 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  or  from 
the  Constitution  of  1787.  Yet,  clearly.  Mason 
In  1776  was  xirglng  a  recvurence  to  funda- 
mental principles  much  older  than  this. 
What  was  he  talking  about?  What  did  he 
ask  the  people  to  recur  to? 

Mason's  fundamental  principles,  we  sub- 
mit, were  grounded  In  the  rights  of  man 
and  the  duties  of  government.  Man  was 
free;  govermnent's  first  duty  was  to  keep  that 
freedom  Inviolate.  There  was  never  much 
more  than  this.  Man  had  rights;  govern- 
ment had  a  duty  to  secure  those  rights. 
These  were  the  fundamental  principles,  the 
alpha  and  the  omega  of  the  American 
Republic. 

"All  men  are  by  nattwe  equally  free  and 
Independent,"  said  Mason,  "and  have  certain 
Inherent  rights,  of  which,  when  they  enter 
a  state  of  society,  they  cannot,  by  any  com- 
pact, deprive  or  divest  their  posterity." 

What  were  these  inherent  rights?  They 
were  in  essence  as  Jefferson  was  to  proclaim 
them  in  the  Declaration  of  July  4:  "Namely, 
the  enjojwient  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the 
means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property, 
and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness  and 
safety." 

Consider,  If  you  will.  Mason's  clear  and 
simple  definition.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
fine the  inherent  rights  of  man,  In  part.  In 
terms  of  "the  means  of  possessing  property." 
In  our  own  day,  "property"  has  become  a 
dirty  word;  it  was  not  so  In  Mason's  time. 
Property  rights  meant  something  then;  they 
do  not  seem  to  mean  as  much  now. 

What  were  some  of  Mason's  other  "funda- 
mental principles"  to  which  he  urged  man's 
frequent  recurrence? 
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"That  all  power  Is  vested  In.  and  conse- 
quently derived  from,  the  people;  that  magis- 
trates are  their  trustees  and  servants,  and 
should  at  all   times  be   amenable   to   them 
•   •   •  That  government  Is,  or  ought  to  be. 
Instituted  for  the  common  benefit,  protec- 
tion, and  security  of  the  people,  nation,  or 
community.  •   •   •  That  the  legislative  and 
executive  powers  of  the  state  ought  always 
to  be  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Judi- 
ciary. •   •   •  That  the  people  ought  never  to 
be  taxed  or  deprived  of  their  property  (again 
that   word)    for   public   uses  without  their 
consent.  •   •   •."'  There    were    other    funda- 
mental principles  Important  to  Mason — trial 
by  Jiiry,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  re- 
ligion— but  the  first  principles  he  set  forth 
went  to  the  liberty  of  man  and  to  the  nature 
of  the  state.     These  were  the  essentlad  re- 
lationships he  asked  us  to  refiect  upon;  we 
cannot  do  better  than  to  act  upon  his  sage 
advice  today.     Once  the  thoughtful  citizen 
clarifies  this  relationship  in  his  own  mind — 
once  he  grasps  the  fundamental  flow  of  power 
in  Its  sure  and  proper  channels — contempo- 
rary questions  of  political  conflict  lose  some 
of  their  obscurity.    In  our  Republic,  political 
power    springs    from    the    people    In    their 
States — or  as  Madison  said,  from  the  people 
In  their  separate  sovereignties — and  out  of 
the   reservoirs   of   the   States,   some   of   this 
power  flows  on  to  the  Federal  sea.     But  the 
source  is  always  in  the  people  themselves; 
and  it  Is  a  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  Con- 
stitution, when  it  is  taken  with  the  first  10 
amendments  and  treated  as  a  whole,  that  it 
begin-s  with  the  people — "We.  the  people" — 
and  it  ends  with  the  people,  in  that  familiar 
reservation  of  power  "to  the  States  respec- 
tively, or  to  the  people." 

"All  authority  belongs  to  the  people."  said 
Jefferson,  but  he  knew  this  principle  would 
*be  forgotten.  "The  spirit  of  our  times  may 
alter."  he  wrote  in  his  notes  on  Virginia:  and 
then  he  corrected  "may  alter"  to  read  "will 
alter."  The  spirit  of  our  times  will  alter: 
"Our  rulers  will  become  corrupt,  our  people 
careless.  They  will  be  forgotten  and  their 
right  disregarded.  They  will  forget  them- 
selves, but  In  the  sole  faculty  of  making 
money,  and  will  never  tBlnk  of  uniting  to 
effect  due  respect  for  their  rights." 

Contemporary   examples   of   the   truth   of 
Jefferson's  prophecy  may  be  found  at  every 
hand.     Yet  the  people  have  become  careless 
not  only  of  abstract  principle  but  also  of  the 
political  machinery  by  which  our  rights  and 
powers   are   distributed.     "The  .capital   and 
leading  object  of  the  Constitution,"  said  Jef- 
ferson, "was  to  leave  with  the  States  all  au- 
thorities which  respected  their  own  citizens 
■  only,  and  to  transfer  to  the  United  States 
those  which  respected  citizens  of  foreign  or 
other  states:  To  make  us  several  as  to  our- 
selves, but  one  as  to  all  others."    It  was  this 
aspect  of  the  Constitution  that  most  capti- 
vated Tocqueville.     He  thought  the  Consti- 
tution  of    1787    "the   most    perfect   Federal 
Constltytion  that  ever  existed."  the  work  of 
a    smalf    convention    that    contained    "the 
finest  minds  and  the  noblest  characters  that 
had  ever  appeared  in  the  New  World."     No 
aspect  of  their  genius  seemed  to  him  more 
appealing    than    the    plan    by    which    "each 
colony  became  an  independent  republic,  as- 
sumed an  absolute  sovereignty."  and  then 
took  its  place  as  one  of  the  United  States 
that  form  "not  only  a  republic,  but  a  con- 
federation."   When  Tocqueville  wrote,  in  the 
1830"s,  he  gazed  with  admiration  on  what  he 
termed    "the    24    small    sovereign    nations, 
whose  agglomeration  constitutes  the  body  of 
the  Union."    And  he  added:  "The  great  po- 
litical principles  which  now  govern  American 
society   undoubtedly   took  their  origin   and 
their  growth  In  the  State.     We  must  know 
the  State,  then.  In  order  to  gain  a  clue  to 
the  rest."    To  Tocqueville,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Union  was  "an  abstract  being,"  but  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States  was  "perceptible  by 


tlie  senses,  easily  understood,  and  constantly 
active." 

Yet  this  perceptive  French  critic,  though 
some  of  his  prophecies  have  proved  as  wrong 
as     some     of     Madison's    and     Hamilton's, 
shrewdly  foresaw  the  dangers  to  the  Federal 
plan  he  praised  so  warmly.    The  most  fatal 
defect   he  saw  In   the  Constitution   at  the 
time    was    "the    relative    weakness    of    the 
government  of  the  Union."    He  was  certain 
this  defect  would  be  corrected  in  time,  but 
then  a  greater  danger  would  arise:   "I  can- 
not conceive,"  he  wrote,  "that  a  nation  can 
live  and   prosper  without  a  powerful   cen- 
tralization of  government.    But  I  am  of  the 
opinion   that   centralized   administration   Is 
fit  only  to  enervate  the  nations  In  which  It 
exists,  by  Incessantly  diminishing  their  local 
spirit."    The  trouble,  he  added.  Is  that  when 
the  social  power  Is  centralized  In  legislative 
hands.  It  often  forgets  "the  maxims  of  wis- 
dom and  foresight  in  the  consciousness  of 
ite  strength.     Hence  arises  Its  danger.     Its 
vigor,  and  not  its  Impotence,  will  probably 
be   the   cause   of   Its  ultimate  destruction." 
One  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  after 
Tocqueville  wrote,  the  acuity  of  his  insight 
commands  our  admiration.    It  Is  indeed  the 
vigor  of   our  central   government,   and   not 
its    Impotence,    that    steadily    threatens    to 
destroy  the  American  confederation.    We  are 
encountering.   In   our   own    time,   the    very 
persuasive     arguments     Tocqueville    antici- 
pated: It  would  be  said,  he  predicted,  that 
the  central  government  in  Washington  could 
manage  local  affairs  much  more  efficiently 
and  more  uniformly,  than  local  governments 
could  manage  them  on  their  own.     But  he 
added  reflectively:  "It  profits  me  but  little, 
after  all,  that  a  vigilant  authority  always 
protects    the    tranquillity    of    my    pleasures 
and  constantly  averts  all  dangers  from  my 
path,  without  my  care  of  concern.  If  this 
same  authority  Is  the  absolute  master  of  my 
liberty  and  my  life,  and  if  It  so  monopolizes 
movement  and  life  that  when  it  languishes 
everything  languishes  around  It;  that  when 
It  sleeps,  everything  must  sleep,  and  that 
when  It  dies  the  state  Itself  must  perish  " 
It  Is  Important,  In  this  discussion,  to  ask 
ourselves   the    key   question   of  why?     Why 
did  the  people,  as  the  source  of  all  political 
power,  devise  the  finely  balanced  mechanism 
of  the  Constitution  of  1787?     The  abstrac- 
tions  of   sovereignty   and   the   legalities   of 
ratification    to   one    side,   why   the   States? 
The  most  cursory  reading  of  the  Constitu- 
tion   will    disclose    the    vital    role   assigned 
them.     Under   the    compact,    they   were   to 
have    eqxial    representation    in    the    Senate; 
their  electors  were  to  choose  a  President — 
or  if  that  failed,  the  States  themselves,  vot- 
ing as  equals,  were  to  choose  a  President; 
the  final  p>ower  of  constitutional  amendment 
was  to  rest  In  the  States  as  States,  and  not 
In  a  mere  majority  of  the  States  but  In  not 
fewer    than    three-fourths    of    them;     and 
finally.  In  that  ringing  amendment  Insisted 
upon  by  New  Hampshire  and  New  York  as 
firmly  as   by  Virginia  and  North   Carolina, 
the  States  wanted  It  known  that  all  powers 
not   delegated   to  the  Central   Government 
by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  States,  were  reserved  to 
the  States  respyectlvely,  or  to  the  people. 

The  architecture  of  the  Constitution  Is 
familiar  to  us  all.  The  question  that  oc- 
cupies our  reflection  Is  why  the  structure 
was  designed  this  way.  Two  reasons  suggest 
themselves,  one  negative,  the  other  affirma- 
tive, and  these  are  as  applicable  to  our  Union 
today  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  Its  forma- 
tion. First,  the  Founding  Fathers  feared 
the  excessive  centralization  of  power;  second, 
they  wanted  to  secure  the  advantages  of 
political  experiment  that  arise  from  a  di- 
versified control  of  political  authority. 

Both  doctrines  are  old;  they  were  part  of 
the  fundamental  principles  Mason  and  Jef- 
ferson and  Patrick  Henry  had  In  mind. 
Aristotle  warned  of  the  dangers  that  arise 


when  a  govermnent  of  laws  Is  corrupted  by 
a  government  of  men.  In  his  "Politics," 
Aristotle  praises  the  rule  of  the  law  and 
says  this:  "Therefore,  he  who  bids  the  law 
rule  may  be  deemed  to  bid  God  and  reason 
alone  rule,  but  he  who  bids  man  rule  adds 
an  element  of  the  beast;  for  desire  is  a  wild 
beast,  and  passion  perverts  the  minds  of 
rulers,  even  when  they  are  the  best  of  men, 
The  law  Is  reason  unaffected  by  desire." 

Two  thousand  years  later,  in  the  Virginia 
Convention  of  1788,  the  same  abiding  truths 
were  to  be  eloquently  expressed.  One  of 
the  most  Interesting  men  In  that  constel- 
lation of  greatness  was  a  rough  countryman, 
William  Grayson.  On  June  21,  he  arose  to 
respond  to  the  pleas  of  Madison,  Marshall. 
Edmund  Randolph,  and  others  that  greater 
trust  and  confidence  should  be  reposed  in 
the  men — and  especially  the  Judges — who 
would  occupy  high  office  under  the  new  con- 
stitution. 

"Mr.  Chairman,"  said  Grayson,  "It  seems 
to  have  been  a  rule  with  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side,  to  argue  from  the  excel- 
lency of  human  nature.  In  order  to  induce 
us  to  grant  away  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  our  country.  I  have  no  doubt  the  same 
arguments  were  used  in  a  variety  of  occa- 
sions. I  suppose,  sir,  that  same  argument 
was  used  when  Cromwell  was  Invested  with 
power.  The  same  argument  was  used  to 
gain  our  assent  to  the  stamp  act.  I  have 
no  doubt  It  has  been  invariably  the  argu- 
ment in  all  countries,  when  the  concession 
of  power  has  been  in  agitation.  But  power 
ought  to  have  such  checks  and  limitations 
as  to  prevent  bad  men  from  abusing  It.  It 
ought  to  be  granted  on  a  supposition  that 
men  will  be  bad;  for  It  may  be  eventually 
so." 

This  same  theme  was  sounded  relentlessly 
by  Patrick  Henry:  "I  may  be  thought  sus- 
picious." he  cried,  "when  I  say  our  privileges 
and  rights  are  in  danger.  But,  sir,  suspicion 
Is  a  virtue,  as  long  as  Its  object  is  the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  good,  and  as  long  as 
It  stays  within  proper  bounds.  •  •  • 
Guard  with  Jealous  attention  the  public 
liberty.  Suspect  every  one  who  approaches 
that  Jewel."  Henry  was  not  persuaded  that 
"we  need  not  fear,  because  those  in  power 
being  our  representatives,  will  not  abuse  the 
powers  we  put  In  their  hands." 

"I  am  not  well  versed  In  history,"  he  said 
at  another  point,  "but  I  will  submit  to  your 
recollection,  whether  liberty  has  been  de- 
stroyed most  often  by  the  licentiousness  of 
the  people,  or  by  the  tyranny  of  rulers?  I 
Imagine,  sir,  you  will  find  the  balance  on 
the  side  of  tyranny." 

George  Mason  was  still  another  who 
sounded  this  alarm  repeatedy  In  the  Virginia 
Convention:  "It  Is  ascertained  by  history," 
he  said,  "that  there  never  was  a  government 
over  a  very  extensive  country  without  de- 
stroying the  liberties  of  the  people;  history 
also  •  •  •  shows  us  that  monarchy  may 
suit  a  large  territory,  and  despotic  govern- 
ments ever  so  extensive  a  country;  but  that 
popular  governments  can  only  exist  in  small 
territories.  Is  there  a  single  example,  on 
the  fact  of  the  earth,  to  support  a  contrary 
opinion?  Where  Is  there  one  exception  to 
this  general  rule?  Was  there  ever  an  in- 
stance of  a  general  national  government 
extending  over  so  extensive  a  country, 
abounding  in  such  a  variety  of  climates, 
where  the  people  retained  their  liberty?" 

So,  too,  with  Jefferson.  In  a  letter  sent 
from  Paris  to  Madison  the  December  preced- 
ing the  Virginia  Convention  In  June,  he  dis- 
cussed at  length  the  features  he  did  not 
like  In  the  proposed  Constitution.  There 
was  no  bin  of  rights;  there  was  no  positive 
provision  for  rotation  of  the  presidential 
office,  there  was  no  clause  expressly  reserv- 
ing to  the  States  the  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  Central  Government.  Jefferson  was  sus- 
picious that  too  much  authority  would  b« 
concentrated  m  Federal  nand*.     "J.  cwn  i 
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am  not  a  friend  to  a  very  energetic  govern- 
ment," he  said,  "it  Is  always  oppressive." 

How  were  the  oppressions  of  centralized 
authority  to  be  avoided?  Jefferson  provided 
a  thundering  answer  in  his  famed  Kentucky 
resolution:  "In  questions  of  power,  let  no 
more  be  heard  of  confidence  In  man,  but  bind 
him  down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of 
the  Constitution." 

The  chains  rust.  The  prudent  warnings 
of  these  great  men  go  unheeded  now.  They 
looked  upon  government  with  a  suspicious, 
jealous  eye.  "Too  much  suspicion  may  be 
corrected."  said  Henry.  "If  you  give  too  little 
power  today,  you  may  give  more  tomorrow. 
But  the  reverse  of  the  proposition  will  not 
hold.  If  you  give  too  much  power  today, 
you  cannot  retake  it  tomorrow;  for  tomorrow 
will  never  come  for  that  purpose."  In  our 
own  time,  a  trustful  and  gullible  people  dally 
yield  more  of  their  liberties  and  responsibil- 
ities to  the  State,  until  government,  like  the 
Minotaur,  feeds  upon  the  very  body  of  our 
freedoms. 

What  were  the  links  the  Founding  Fathers 
forged — or  thought  they  forged — ^that  were 
to  bind  down  our  magistrates?  The  pow- 
ers delegated  to  the  Congress  were  ac- 
companied at  every  hand  by  powers  spe- 
cifically withheld.  The  Executive  was  set 
in  check  against  the  legislature,  with  a 
power  in  two-thirds  of  the  legislature  to 
override  the  Executive.  The  President's 
power  to  negotiate  treaties  was  to  be  checked 
by  the  Senate's  right  o*  advice  and  consent. 
Against  both  of  these  branches  of  govern- 
ment, the  Judiciary  was  to  provide  still  a 
third  check  and  balance,  but  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  was  to  be  made 
subject.  In  certain  particulars,  to  the  powers 
of  the  Congress.  And  standing  watchfully 
over  the  whole  apparatus  were  to  be  the 
States  themselves,  holding  the  power  of 
amendment,  and  ready  (as  they  thought) 
to  reassume  their  powers  and  withdraw  from 
the  Union  if  the  peoples'  liberties  should  ap- 
pear in  danger.  "Our  peculiar  security,"  said 
Jefferson  in  1803.  "is  in  jKjssession  of  a 
written  Constitution,"  Then  he  added  a 
fateful  warning:  "Let  us  not  make  it  a  blank 
paper  by  construction." 

So  much,  then,  for  the  first,  negative, 
reason  that  explains  the  "why"  of  the  States: 
The  structure  of  the  American  Union  was 
Intended  to  prevent  the  accretion  of  exces- 
sive political  power  In  the  hands  of  the 
Central  Government.  With  sound  reason, 
our  fathers  feared  such  power.  It  was  not 
that  they  loved  order  less,  but  they  loved 
freedom  more. 

There  is  a  second,  affirmative,  reason  for 
the  reservation  of  undelegated  powers  to  the 
States.  Jefferson  once  stunmed  it  up  In  a 
blunt  declaration  that,  "Our  country  Is  too 
large  to  have  all  its  affairs  directed  by  a 
single  government." 

The  country  was  too  large  then;  it  Is  much 
larger  now.  The  strength  of  our  Federal 
superstructure  lies  in  the  fact  that  It  rests 
upon  50  pillars,  not  upon  one.  Former  Jus- 
tice Burton  remarked  in  a  famous  opinion 
that  "the  differing  needs  and  customs  of  the 
respective  States  and  even  of  the  respective 
communities  within  each  State  emphasize 
the  principle  that  familiarity  with,  and  com- 
plete understanding  of,  local  characteristics, 
customs  and  standards  are  foundation  stones 
of  successful  self-government.   •   •    • 

"No  national  government,  however  benov- 
olent,  that  governs  over  130  million  people 
In  48  States  can  be  as  closely  in  touch  with 
those  who  are  governed  as  can  the  local  au- 
thorities in  the  several  States  and  their  sub- 
divisions." 

Many  writers  have  referred  to  the  States 
as  "50  separate  laboratories  for  experlment- 
'ng  in  self-govermnent."  The  metaphor  Is 
apt.  Political  wisdom  is  not  concentrated 
in  congressional  retorts  alone.  It  exists  also 
In  State  capitals  from  coast  to  coast,  and  In 


the  offices  of  State  agencies.  Here  Ideas  may 
be  tested  Individually:  Georgia  and  Ken- 
tucky may  experiment  with  an  extension  of 
the  franchise  to  18-year-olds;  Nevada  may 
experiment  with  gambling  laws  that  seem 
unwise  to  other  States;  legislation  dealing 
with  highway  safety,  medical  care,  the  regu- 
lation of  labor,  civil  rights,  air  and  stream 
pollution — in  all  these  fields,  the  States, 
familiar  with  the  needs  and  desires  of  their 
own  people,  may  experiment  with  varying 
remedies.  Some  experiments  will  fall.  Of 
course  they  will  fall.  Who  should  imagine 
otherwise?  But  If  an  experiment  does  fall, 
the  consequences  may  be  confined;  and  if  an 
experiment  succeeds,  the  good  may  be 
emulated. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  "whys"  of  the 
States:  Diversity  In  political  solution,  ex- 
perimentation, refinement.  Innovation,  the 
testing  of  governmental  process  on  the  hard 
anvil  of  trial  and  error.  And  to  the  extent 
the  States  are  deprived  of  their  powers  In 
this  regard,  or  discouraged  in  the  use  of 
their  powers,  the  vitality  of  the  Union  as 
a  whole  Inevitably  must  decline.  More  than 
this,  the  freedom  of  the  people,  and  their 
responsibility  for  their  own  destinies,  sure- 
ly must  be  diminished.  Uniformity  Is  a 
benevolent  god;  smiling  gently,  he  snuffs  out 
the  human  spirit. 

Organized  blocs  turn  to  Washington  pri- 
marily for  this  reason:  Because  that  is  where 
the  money  is;  and  second,  because  the  Con- 
gress Is  an  easy  mark.  City  councils  and 
State  legislatures,  close  to  their  people,  sen- 
sitive to  reality,  know  when  to  resist.  But 
the  Congress  Is  conscious  of  Aristotle's  max- 
im that  a  proposal  "which  Is  common  to 
the  greatest  number  has  the  least  care  be- 
stowed upon  it."  Accountability  Is  spread 
thin  on  Capitol  Hill.  V^hin  the  realm  of 
their  domestic  concerns, ^he  States  have  a 
right  to  be  wrong — wrong,  that  is,  In  the 
view  of  other  States  and  other  peoples.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  the  States  have  a  right 
to  be  unconstitutional;  they  have  a  right 
to  be  "wrong,"  and  It  Is  a  travesty  upon  the 
political  and  Judicial  process  that  an  action 
thought  wrong  or  unwise  is  held  to  be,  for 
that  reason,  unconstitutional.  Courts 
ought  never  to  concern  themselves  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  lawmaker,  but  solely  with 
his  power  to  enact.  "State  constitutions 
and  State  laws,"  said  Holmes,  "may  regulate 
life  In  many  ways  which  we  might  think  In- 
judicious, or  if  you  like,  tyrannical."  This 
is  the  States  prerogative,  and  Judges  have 
no  authority  to  substitute  their  own  policies 
out  of  some  persona!  convictions  of  social  or 
economic  propriety.  The  States  have  an  un- 
questioned right.  Holmes  said  again,  to  en- 
gage In  experiments  that  "may  seem  futile 
or  even  noxious  to  me  and  to  those  whose 
Judgment  I  most  respect." 

Mr.  President,  on  this  issue  there  are 
two  sides:  the  side  of  the  people  and  the 
side  of  the  cynics.  The  cynics  say  that 
the  people  should  not  have  the  right  to 
decide  lest  they  decide  yea  when  the 
cynic  says  nay.  But  the  people  say  that 
they  should. 

This  time  the  voice  of  the  people  will 
be  heard  in  this  Chamber  and  heard  con- 
stantly until  their  right  to  decide  for 
themselves  is  protected  from  one  more 
assault  in  the  long,  hard  history  of 
liberty. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
indeed  unfortunate  that  the  Senate  has 
been  refused  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  merits  of  H.R.  77,  the  bill  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

By  blocking  the  will  of  the  Senate 
through  the  use  of  dilatory  tactics,  op- 
ponents of  the  bill  have  done  a  dis- 
service to  soimd  labor-management  rela- 


tions, as  well  as  to  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

*The  record  they  have  made  in  the 
past  10  or  more  days  contributes  little 
to  clarifying  the  issue  involved  here. 

On  the  contrary,  they  have  succeeded 
only  in  adding  further  confusion  and  dis- 
tortion to  a  subject  that  is  really  rather 
simple  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  logic 
and  unemotionalism. 

I  have  jio  doubt  that  the  opponents  of 
H.R.  77  consider  the  results  of  their 
tactics  as  a  great  victory. 

But  the  dubious  fruits  of  this  victory 
may  serve,  in  the  long  run,  to  help  poison 
the  careful  and  conscientious  efforts  over 
the  years  to  build  a  sound  national  policy 
of  labor-management  relations. 

Every  feature  of  our  national  labor 
policy,  every  feature  designed  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  worker,  management, 
and  the  public,  applies  equally  through- 
out the  50  States.  ' 

That  is — every  feature  but  one:  The 
right  of  unions  and  management  to  nego- 
tiate the  union  shop. 

The  union  shop  is — no  more  and  no 
less — the  requirement  that  the  employ- 
ees in  a  given  plan^  or  shop  contribute 
toward  the  cost  of  protection  their  union 
must  provide  for  them  under  law  and 
agrreement. 

It  is  not  an  arbitrary  servitude  Im- 
posed UE>on  unwilling  workers.  It  is 
subject  to  free  collective  bargaining  as  is 
any  other  condition  of  emplojment,  and 
it  may  be  revoked  by  the  workers  if  they 
so  choose. 

The  legitimacy  of  such  arrangements 
has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court, . 
and   it  is   part  of   our   national   labor 
policy. 

However,  through  section  14(b),  the 
States,  in  this  one  instance,  are  given 
the  power  to  negate  national  policy. 

There  is  no  logic  to  this.  There  is  no 
justice  to  this. 

A  State  cannot  decide  that  its  citizens 
need  pay  no  Federal  income  tax,  or  that 
its  young  men  are  exempt  from  the 
draft. 

To  consider  such  action  would  be 
ridiculous,  because  that  would  be  con- 
trary to  national  law  and  policy. 

A  State  cannot  similarly  choose,  for 
example,  to  refuse  to  permit  its  employ- 
ers to  recognize  labor  unions.  That 
would  be  contrary  to  national  law. 

A  State  cannot  similarly  choose  to  re- 
ject the  jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  That  would  be 
contrary  to  national  law. 

But.  in  the  case  of  the  union  shop. 
States  are  permitted  *  to  flout  national 
policy. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  more  impe- 
tus to  the  bitter  opposition  to  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  than  the  phony  arguments 
of  constitutionalism  and  "freedom"  that 
we  have  heard  endlessly  in  past  days. 

The  right-to-work  States  see  their 
statutes  as  an  advertisement. of  an  anti- 
union atmosphere,  and  thus  as  a  lure  to 
industry. 

Antiunion  managements  see  these  laws 
as  a  means  to  keep  unions  weak  or  non- 
existent. 

Therefore,  the  real  argument  against 
repeal  is  economic  and  not  philosophical. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  H.R.  77  did  not  have  the  cour- 
age to  permit  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
to  decide  the  issue  once  and  for  all. 

Now,  the  issue  remains  before  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  as  unfinished 
business. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  clearest  dis- 
cussions of  this  matter  in  the  public 
press,  which  generally  has  contributed 
to  the  misinformation  and  distortion, 
appears  in  this  week's  issue  of  Newsweek 
in  the  column  authored  by  Kenneth 
Crawford. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Storm  Oveh  14(b) 
(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 

The  Senate's  attenuated  discission  of  a 
bill  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act — the  provision  granting  States  the 
option  of  outlawing  the  union  shop — is  filling 
the  Congressional  Record  with  more  cant 
per  column  inch  than  any  debate  of  this  ses- 
sion. The  fact  that  much  of  it  is  couched  in 
the  florid  proee  of  Ev^ett  McKinley  Dikk- 
SEN  makes  It  more  entertaining  but  no  less 
hypocritical. 

It  is  the  contention  of  Dirksen  and  his 
associates  in  this  filibuster  that  the  temple 
of  American  freedom  will  come  tiunbling 
down  if  the  Federal  Government  dares  pre- 
scribe a  uniform  rule  governing  manage- 
ment-labor contracts.  As  matters  stand, 
each  of  the  50  States  Is  free  to  make  its  own 
rule.  Nineteen  of  them  forbid  the  union 
shop;  the  other  31  permit  it.  The  closed 
shop  is  universally  forbidden  by  law.  It  Is 
not  permitted  even  where  both  labor  and 
management  might  prefer  it.  Nobody  sug- 
gests that  this  is  un-American. 

Under  the  closed  shop  contract,  once  quite 
common,  a  worker  had  to  belong  to  the  rec- 
ognized union  to  qualify  for  employment. 
Under  the  union  shop  contract,  the  employer 
is  free  to  hire  whom  he  pleases,  but  his  em- 
ployee, after  a  period  of  grace,  usually  30 
days,  must  join  the  union  which  has  quali- 
fied as  bargaining  agent  by  enlisting  a 
majority  of  workers  in  the  plant  or  craft 
affected.  The  bill  now  under  consideration 
by  the  Senate  would  exempt  conscientious 
objectors,  provided  they  paid  the  equivalent 
of  union  dues  to  an  approved  charity.  Dirk- 
sen professes  to  see  all  this  as  an  affront  to 
the  tradition  of  freedom,  a  levy  of  tribute  for 
the  benefit  of  union  bosses. 

MAJORITY  RULE 

To  leaders  of  organized  labor  and  to  a 
majority  of  Representatives  and  Senators  the 
union  shop  arrangement  Is  equitable.  It 
conforms  to  the  democratic  principle  of  ma- 
jority rule.  Once  a  majority  of  workers  in  a 
given  unit  choose  a  union  to  bargain  for 
them  about  wages,  hours,  working  condi- 
tions, vacations,  pensions,  and  all  the  rest, 
that  union  bargains  not  only  for  its  members 
but  for  everyone.  This  service  Is  paid  for  In 
union  dues.  Everyone  who  benefits  from 
the  service  shares  the  cost.  Never  manda- 
tory, the  union  shop  can  be  Installed  only 
with  management  consent.  Repeal  of  14(b) 
would  not  change  this. 

Ever  since  1935,  when  the  Wagner  Act  be- 
came law,  there  has  been  a  well-defined  na- 
tional labor  policy,  adopted  by  Congress,  ap- 
proved by  the  President  and  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Its  purpose  Is  to  encourage 
free  collective  bargaining  between  labor  and 
management  sitting  together  as  equals.  This 
purpose  has  not  always  been  served.  During 
the  Second  World  War,  the  unions  waived 
the  use  of  their  ultimate  weapon,  the  strike. 
After  the  war,  trying  to  catch  up,  they  called 


a  series  of  costly  work  stoppages.  Reacting 
to  this.  Congress  in  1947  passed  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill  to  alter  the  bargaining  balance 
In  management's  favor.  Section  14(b)  was 
part  of  the  bill. 

PLATFORM    PROMISES 

The  last  two  national  Democratic  plat- 
forms have  flatly  promised  repeal  of  14(b), 
which  is  the  reason,  among  others,  that 
President  Johnson  and  most  Democratic 
Members  of  Congress  are  pushing  it  in  the 
closing  days  of  this  session  in  the  teeth  of  a 
filibustering  opposition.  Because  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  day,  prospects  for  success  are  not 
very  bright. 

The  union  shop  is  the  only  aspect  of  na- 
tional labor  policy  buck-passed  to  the  States. 
It  gives  employers  in  19  States  an  advantage 
over  their  competitors  In  the  other  31.  The 
19  have  been  known  to  use  it  as  a  lure  to 
runaway  shops.  Texas  is  the  only  big  in- 
dustrial State  among  the  19.  Nine  States, 
including  California  and  Ohio,  have  refused 
to  ban  the  union  shop  by  referendum.  Only 
Kansas  has  made  the  contrary  decision  by  the 
same  method.  Antiunion  shop  advocacy  has 
been  political  poison  in  State  elections  when 
it  has  been  at  Issue. 

This  is  not  essentially  a  fight  over  prin- 
ciple but  rather  a  fight  over  the  question: 
How  difficult  should  the  law  make  it  for  un- 
ions to  organize  and  maintain  their  strength? 
Every  American  has  a  stake  In  the  answer. 
Industrial  pajrrolls  are  a  big  contributor  to 
national  prosperity.  The  average  weekly  in- 
dustrial wage  in  1935,  pre-Wagner  Act,  was 
$19.91.  Today  the  comparable  figure  is 
$10297. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  statement  by  Secretary  of  La- 
bor Wirtz  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  also  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

There  ]^ing  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Excerpt  Prom  Testimony  of  Secretary  op 
Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz  Before  the  Stjb- 
committee  on  Labor,  June  22,  1965,  Con- 
cerning Repeal  of  Section  14(b)   of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act 
You  will  know  I  appear  here  In  strong  en- 
dorsement of  the  provisions  of  S.  256  which 
means  strong  endorsement  of  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  as  It 
presently  stands. 

My  position  in  support  of  that  repeal  may 
be  summarized  under  two  headings  of 
consideration. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  two  very  impor- 
tant issues  here  before  Congress  and  before 
the  country  and  this  morning  before  this 
subcommittee. 

The  first  of  those  questions  can  be  stated 
best,  it  seems  to  me.  in  terms  of  whether 
the  matter  of  an  appropriate  union  security 
agreement  In  a  particular  collective-bargain- 
ing contract  Is  or  Is  not  a  proper  subject  for 
private  determination,  or  whether  it  should 
be  the  matter  of  public  legal  determination, 
and  I  would  press  very  strongly  the  view  that 
this  Is  a  matter  within  the  appropriate 
competence  of  an  employer  and  a  majority 
group  of  his  employees,  that  Is  the  kind  of 
decision  which  should  best  be  made  privately 
and  that  it  Involves  no  public  Interest 
which  would  dictate  the  public  superseding 
that  decision  of  the  private  employer  in  his 
union  except  as  rules  are  presently  laid 
down  in  other  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

On  that  point  again  and  this  briefer  form. 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have  involved 
here  Is  a  right  to  decide,  a  right  to  decide 
publicly  rather  than  any  other  particular 
right,  and  I  press  strongly  the  lesson  of  what 
seems  to  me  now  clear  experience,  that  this 


Is  a  decision  which  we  can  expect  private 
companies  and  private  unions  to  make  and 
to  make  resjKjnslbly. 

The  agreement  that  we  are  talking  about 
comes  down  to  an  agreement  that  all  of  those 
employees  who  are  represented  by  a  union 
should,  upon  agreement  of  the  employer  and 
the  majority  of  the  employees,  be  required  to 
pay  their  part  of  the  costs  of  representation 
because  that  Is  what  is  involved  here. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  decision  which  is 
properly  made  privately. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  think  there 
is  no  contrary  countervailing  public  policy 
Involved  here. 

The  law  established  in  section  8  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  is  that  the  gen- 
eral rule  as  far  as  this  is  concerned  is  that 
it  Is  a  matter  to  be  left  up  to  the  private 
parties. 

Section  14(b)  permits  States  to  establish 
a  different  rule.  It  is  important  that  in  the 
light  of  the  experience  now  of  what  Is  some 
18  years,  30  of  the  States  have  decided,  as 
the  Federal  Congress  decided  In  section  8  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  that  this 
matter  should  be  left  up  to  the  f>rlvate  par- 
ties— 31  of  them.  There  are  19  who  have 
taken  a  different  course  as  reflected  in  the 
State  rlght-to-work  rules. 

I  make  note  of  the  argument  which  has 
been  made  that  there  is  an  invasion  here  of 
the  individual  liberties  of  employees  where 
a  company  and  a  majority  of  its  employees 
enter  into  a  union  shop  agreement. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  that  point 
has  been  made  not  by  representatives  of  em- 
ployees but  by  representatives  of  employers. 
The  views  of  American  labor,  and  I  mean  the 
Individuals  who  make  up  American  labor,  on 
this  matter  are  clearly  a  matter  of  record. 

As  you  know,  the  law  provided  from  1947 
to  1951  that  there  could  be  no  union  shop 
without  the  holding  of  a  secret  election  con- 
ducted by  the  NLRB. 

There  were  46,146  such  elections  held  dur- 
ing that  4-year  period.  Ninety-seven  per- 
cent of  them  showed  the  employees  voting  In 
favor  of  the  union  shop,  and  if  you  take  the 
individuals,  the  count  among  the  Individuals, 
some  91  percent  of  American  employees,  In- 
dividually, voted  in  favor  of  the  union  shop. 
That  decision  as  to  what  the  Interests  of 
American  labor  considered  Individually  would 
be  was  made  during  that  period,  and  it  was 
so  clear  that  In  1951  Congress  terminated  the 
holding  of  those  elections  because  the  result 
would  be  in  every  case  so  clear. 

I  make  note,  too,  of  the  fact  that  the  argu- 
ment has  been  made  that  there  would  be 
some  individuals  who.  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science, even  of  religious  principle,  would 
oppose  membership  in  a  union  organization 
I  call  attention  to  two  facts  on  this:  One 
Is  the  broad  fact  of  the  necessity  of  our  all 
adjusting  ourselves  In  a  community  now  of 
190  million  people  to  some  situations  in 
which  there  is  the  necessity  of  institutional 
representation  for  the  effective  presentation 
of  private  Interests,  even  though  we  might 
feel  that  we  would  like  to  continue  entirely 
as  individuals. 

I  call  attention,  second,  to  the  fact  that 
must  be  made  clear,  that  as  the  law  stands, 
with  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  it  will  not 
require  any  Individual  under  any  circum- 
stances to  partlclprnte  in  the  right  you  al- 
ways have  union  membership  or  anything 
of  that  kind  as  a  condition  of  his  continued 
enipl03maent. 

What  section  8  requires  and  what  it  will 
continue  to  require  with  the  repeal  of  14(bi 
is  only  that  as  a  condition  of  employment 
he  must  pay  the  union  dues,  the  union  ini- 
tiation fees,  which  are  the  price  of  repre- 
sentation as  far  as  union  representation  is 
concerned. 

The  second  point  and  the  one  already  al- 
luded to  by  Senator  Javits  In  his  opening 
statement  Is  simply  that  the  lesson  of  «• 
perlence  alter  these   18  years  seems  to  me 
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clearly  that  there  should  be  a  single  law  with 
respect  to  this  subject. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  decision  of  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  In  1947  that  there 
should  be  State  Interpretation  with  this  Issue 
completely  consistent  with  the  decision  now 
that  the  lessons  of  that  interpretation  are  in 
and  the  lessons  are  that  the  general  view 
of  employers  and  employees  in  the  country 
Is  that  they  should  have  the  right  to  make  a 
determination  and  an  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter,  a  determination  that 
the  costs  of  representation  should  be  spread 
among  all  of  those  why  by  law  are  repre- 
sented by  the  union. 

Thirty-one  States  have  so  decided,  some 
of  them  passed  "rlght-to-work"  laws  and 
then  repealed  them. 

I  call  attention  to  one  other  point  In  this 
connection.  There  can  be  no  question  from 
the  record  that  as  the  law  now  stands  the 
question  of  the  State  union  security  pro- 
visions is  made  the  subject  of  what  I  think 
is  quite  unfortunate,  bargaining  between  the 
States  with  respect  to  the  attraction  of  in- 
dustry. 

There  Is  the  advertisement  on  the  part 
of  some  States  that  companies  should  come 
to  that  State  because  there  Is  a  State  "right- 
to-work"  law. 

Now,  at  this  point  the  facade  of  protecting 
the  Individual  rights  of  Individual  workers 
IS  dropped  completely.  These  advertise- 
ments, for  that  is  what  they  are,  these  ad- 
vertisements are  in  effect,  "come  here,  be- 
cause we  assure  you  that  the  unions  will  not 
have  the  strength  of  the  union  shop  pro- 
vision." 

I  think  that  Is  an  unfortunate  develop- 
ment that  there  should  not  be  In  the  econ- 
omy policy  of  this  country  that  kind  of  bar- 
gaining among  the  States. 

I  call  attention,  too,  to  the  fact  that  this 
has  resulted  In  a  degree  of  political  argu- 
ment, controversy,  antagonism  which  I 
think  has  had  no  compensation  as  far  as 
the  development  of  good  law  is  concerned. 
This  has  been  a  hot  political  issue  in  a  num- 
ber of  States,  and  I  think  it  has  had  a  derisive 
effect  in  an  area  of  labor-management  rela- 
tions for  all  of  the  rest  of  the  course  of  the 
last  20  years  has  been  toward  the  working 
out  of  the  coordination,  combination,  coop- 
eration between  labor  and  management. 

I  think  the  divisive  effect  of  the  discussion 
about  the  State  "rlght-to-work"  laws  has 
been  most  unfortunate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  right- 
to-work  laws  of  the  19  States  which  have 
them  preserve  to  Americans  in  those 
States  a  very  basic  liberty — the  freedom 
to  join  or  to  refrain  from  joining  a  union 
at  their  own  election. 

It  is  absurd  to  say  right-to-work  laws 
are  antiunion.  This  is  true  because  such 
laws  give  unions  the  same  right  to  ac- 
quire members  as  that  enjoyed  by 
churches  and  civic,  fraternal  and  polit- 
ical organizations.  They  may  number 
among  their  dues-paying  members  all 
those  whom  they  can  persuade  to  join. 

When  all  is  said,  the  argument  for 
compulsory  unionism  comes  down  to  this 
astounding  theory:  That  the  right-to- 
work  is  a  right  which  a  union  may  sell, 
and  which  the  individual  American 
must  buy  if  he  is  to  be  permitted  to  earn 
daily  bread  for  himself  and  his  family. 

Those  of  us  who  opposed  this  mo- 
tion to  take  up  have  been  fighting  for 
one  of  the  most  basic  freedoms,  the 
right  of  a  man  "to  eat  his  own  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  his  own  face,"  without 
the  permission  of  anyone  or  any  or- 
ganization on  the  face  of  the  earth. 


Because  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity, 
due  to  the  ending  of  the  debate,  to  make 
a  speech  on  this  subject,  I  want  to  say 
now  that  I  am  glad  that  North  Carolina, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
this  body,  has  a  right-to-work  law.  I  am 
glad  that  my  State  believes  that  no  man 
should  be  drafted  into  membership  in 
any  voluntary  organization  without  his 
own  consent. 

I  am  glad  that  the  fight  here  is  at 
least  temporarily  won — and  it  will  re- 
main won  as  long  as  the  love  of  liberty 
lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  majority  of 
the  American  people. 


sail  us  and  give  us  the  moral  urgency  to 
use  each  day  wisely  as  an  aid  in  our 
spiritual  growth  and  culture. 

We  often  wonder  that  some  men  have 
any  faith  at  all  for  so  little  care  do  they 
take  to  nurture  it  and  keep  it  alive. 

Help  us  to  realize  that  the  time  is 
short  and  that  we  should  be  more  con- 
cerned about  ou*  trust  in  Thee  for  we 
need  the  power  of  a  mighty  faith. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  morning  business  tomorrow, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so   ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
October  13,  1965,  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  12  (legislative  day  of 
October  1),  1965: 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Dr.  Philip  Randolph  Lee,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12,  1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer,  pref- 
aced with  this  verse  of  Scripture: 
Hebrews  12:  2:  Looking  unto  Jesus  the 
author  and  finisher  of  our  faith. 

Eternal  God,  may  we  renounce  our  al- 
legiance to  the  lesser  loyalties  which 
have  such  a  hold  upon  us  but  may  we 
commit  ourselves  in  faith  to  the  lofty 
values  of  the  spirit  toward  which  Thou 
art  directing  our  minds  and  hearts. 

Help  us  to  break  down  those  barriers 
within  us  which  seek  to  imprison  the  free 
spirit  of  faith  and  may  we  bring  our  life 
into  a  blessed  harmony  with  the  passion 
and  purpose  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

When  the  world  seems  to  be  falling  to 
pieces  may  we  believe  with  increasing 
tenacity  of  faith  that  our  times  are  in 
Thy  hands  and  that  Thy  goodness  is 
eternal  and  Thy  word  is  unchanging  to 
which  we  may  always  turn  for  counsel 
and  strength. 

Help  us  to  trust  Thee  each  day  so  that 
no  cowardice,  or  fear,  or  despair  shall  as- 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

S.  1516.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts for  the  Inspection,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  flxed/equipment  in  federally  owned 
buildings  for/periods  not  to  exceed  5  years, 
and  for  oth^  purposes. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SALUTE  TO 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  therein  a  state- 
ment by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  know  very 
well,  it  was  the  President's  intention  to 
address  the  Congiess  last  Thursday  night 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  "Salute  to  Con- 
gress" ceremony. 

And  as  you  also  know,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  evening  precluded  his  do- 
ing so—  the  circumstances  in  this  case 
being  a  crush  of  business  and  his  prep- 
aration for  entering  Bethesda  Naval  Hos- 
pital later  that  same  night  for  surgery 
the  next  morning. 

The  President  has  expressed  to  me,  as 
I  am  sure  he  has  expressed  to  many  of 
you,  his  deep  regret  at  not  being  able  to 
deliver  this  message. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  asked 
and  received  his  permission  to  oflfer  his 
prepared  remarks  for  insertion  in  the 
Record.  It  is  altogether  fitting  that  they 
should  be  in  the  Record,  for  they  reflect 
in  very  positive  terms  the  President's 
evaluation  of  this  Congress  and  its  ac- 
complishments. 

As  you  read  the  remarks  which  the 
President  had  hoped  to  deliver  himself, 
I  believe  you  will  share  the  pride  that  I 
feel. 

I  am  particularly  pleased,  and  I  know 
you  will  be,  at  his  statement  that  from 
this  Congress  has  come  "the  greatest 
outpouring  of  creative  legislation  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation." 
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As  I  read  the  President" s  summai-y  of 
the  achievements  of  the  89th  Congress 
thus  far.  I  could  not  help  but  feel  a  sense 
of  pride  and  satisfaction  at  having 
played  a  part  in  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation which  will  improve  the  lives  of 
literally  millions  of  people  in  this  great 
land. 

For  one.  I  take  pride  in  the  President's 
words  that  the  long  list  of  major  meas- 
ures passed  by  this  89th  Congress  "con- 
tains one  example  after  another  of  new 
thinking,  bold  thinking,  imaginative 
thinking." 

I  believe  that  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
these  words. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  in  his 
remarks,  there  have  been  times  when 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  branches 
did  not  work  in  such  harmony. 

But  in  those  times,  the  people  and  the 
purpose  of  this  Nation  sufTered. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  have  learned 
much  from  the  warnings  of  the  past, 
and  I  think  that  this  Congress  in  par- 
ticular has  heeded  the  dark  spots  of  the 
past  to  steer  a  path  of  progress  for  the 
-future. 

Never  has  there  been  a  time  in  which 
a  President  and  a  Congress  have  sought 
and  achieved  such  an  effective  and  true 
consensus  aimed  at  furthering  the  com- 
mon good. 

There  have  been  differences  of  opin- 
ion. There  have  been  differences  of  pro- 
cedure. But.  in  the  end,  the  differences 
have  been  resolved  to  create  and  promote 
whatever  was  best  for  this  country  and 
its  people. 

No  greater  tribute  could  be  offered  the 
Members  of  this  Congress. 

And  I  think  that  this  is  what  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had  in  mind  when  he  said 
In  these  remarks:  "You  have  honored 
the  highest  hopes  of  a  Nation." 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include 
the  President's  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

SALxm:  TO   Congress 

I  consulted  the  leadership  last  Tuesday  at 
breakfast  about  suitable  entertainment  for 
this  evening. 

Speaker  McCormack,  Carl  Albert,  and 
Mike  Mansfield  volunteered  to  sing  "Show 
Me  the  Way  To  Go  Home."  I  don't  even 
know  that  song.  I  was  brought  up  singing. 
"Work — For  the  Night  Is  Coming." 

Finally.  I  called  a  Congressman  whose  ad- 
vice I  respect,  but  I  got  no  answer.  When  I 
asked  him  about  it  tonight,  he  said.  "Mr. 
President.  I  heard  the  phone  ringing,  but  I 
couldn't  answer  it.  Larry  O'Brien  was  In  my 
office  and  he  wouldn't  let  go  of  my  arm." 

Several  columnists  have  written  recently 
that  the  Congress  has  been  "reversing  the 
President."  Well,  my  answer  to  that  is  in 
that  old  song  we  used  to  sing  when  I  was  a 
young  man  in  the  hills  of  Texas:  "Just  keep 
on  doing  what  yoti're  doing,  'cause  I  love 
what  youYe  doing  to  me." 

In  the  beginning,  one  evening  last  Jan- 
uary, I  was  your  guest  on  Capitol  Hill.  In 
my  state  of  the  Union  message,  I  spoke  of 
o\ir  common  challenge  to  enlarge  the  mean- 
ing of  life  for  every  American.  I  spoke  of 
our  goal  to  elevate  the  quality  of  our  clvUlza- 
tlon.  I  spoke  on  that  hopeful  night  of  the 
excitement  of  great  expectations. 

There  haven't  been  many  times  In  our 
history  when  the  President  could  stand  be- 
fore Congress,  at  the  end  of  a  session,  and 
express  the  gratitude  and  the  pride  that  I 
feel  tonight. 


There  were  many  Congresses  which  weren't 
Interested  in  hearing  what  the  President  had 
to  say. 

AH  too  often,  the  relations  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches  have 
been  marred  by  bitterness. 

George  Washington  warned  that  his  legis- 
lature would  "form  the  worst  government  on 
earth"  if  some  means  were  not  found  to  stem 
Its  corruption. 

A  great  Republican,  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  once  wished  he  could  turn  loose 
16  lions  on  his  Congress.  When  someone 
pointed  out  that  the  lions  might  make  a  mis- 
take, he  replied,  "not  If  they  stayed  there 
long  enough." 

We  all  remember  the  time  Harry  Truman 
named  the  80th  Congress  "the  second  worst 
Congress  in  the  history  of  the  United  States." 
I  can  bring  this  up  without  fear  of  hurting 
anyone's  feelings  here  tonight,  because  I  was 
a  Member  of  that  Congress,  too. 

Well,  now  we  are  going  to  balance  the 
ledger.  Tonight,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  going  on  record  as  naming  this 
session  of  Congress  the  greatest  in  American 
history.  And  I  am  well  aware  of  what  that 
.sUitement  means. 

I  know  the  outstanding  record  of  the  59th 
Congress  under  Theodore  Roosevelt.  That 
record  Included  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Act.  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  the  railroad 
rate  bill,  and  the  Employer's  Liability  Act. 

You  have  done  more. 

I  know  the  outstanding  record  of  the  63d 
Congress  under  Woodrow  Wilson.  That  rec- 
ord Included  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  the 
Clayton  Antitrust  Act,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  bill,  and  the  tariff  bill. 

You  have  done  more. 

I  know  the  great  record  of  the  73d  Congress 
under  Franklin  Roosevelt.  That  record  In- 
cluded the  Emergency  Relief  Act,  the  Securi- 
ties Act,  the  CCC  Act.  the  Home  Owner's  Loan 
Corporation,  the  TV  A,  the  Economy  Act,  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  NRA,  and  the 
FDIC. 

You  have  done  more. 

From  your  committees  and  both  your 
Houses  have  come  the  greatest  outpouring  of 
creative  legislation  In  the  history  of  this 
Nation. 

You  passed  legislation  to  fulfill  the  cen- 
tury-old promise  of  emancipation.  Today, 
where  once  men  were  afraid,  they  now  walk 
proudly  to  the  polling  place. 

You  passed  legislation  to  ease  the  burden 
of  sickness  and  want  for  older  Americans. 
Today,  though  millions  must  face  old  age, 
they  are  no  longer  dependent  on  klnfolks 
for  their  medical  care. 

You  passed  legislation  that  should  brighten 
every  classroom  in  America.  Once  the  chil- 
dren of  poverty  began  life  on  the  hopeless 
road  toward  despair.  Today  they  have  a  new 
chance   to   hope   and   to  achieve. 

You  have  promised  to  millions  of  Amer- 
ican families  better  housing  and  better 
homes,  and  a  rebirth  for  our  cities. 

You  passed  a  poverty  program  so  that  poor 
families  can  train  and  work. 

You  passed  a  bill  that  will  meet  head  on 
the  Nation's  top  murderers — cancer,  heart 
disease,  and  stroke. 

You  told  our  cities  and  our  industries 
that  they  must  stop  polluting  our  water  and 
poisoning  our  air. 

You  passed  legislation  to  dam  our  rivers — 
to  prevent  floods,  to  produce  power,  and  to 
provide  beaches  and  playgrounds  for  our 
children. 

You  gave  us  the  blueprints  for  a  rapid 
rail  system  to  carry  our  commuters  to  to- 
morrow. 

You  passed  a  farm  bill  that  puts  more  in- 
come in  the  farmer's  pocket  and  at  the  same 
time  allows  him  to  compete  at  home  and 
abroad. 

You  passed  an  immigration  bill  that  no 
longer  asks  a  man  "where  do  you  come 
from?"  but  "what  can  you  do?" 


You  have  given  local  officials  the  tools 
to    restore   law   and    order   on   our    streets. 

You  passed  the  excise  tax  reduction,  in 
a  little  over  20  months,  at  current  Income 
levels,  taxes  have  been  cut  a  little  over 
$20  billion. 

And  tonight  you  serve  notice  on  the  .spoil- 
ers of  our  landscape  that  we  will  battle 
with  all  we  have  to  preserve  the  bounty  ol 
our  land  and  the  beauty  of  our  country- 
side. 

I  read  criticism  In  one  newspaper  not  long 
ago  that  there  was  nothing  new  about  what 
you  have  done.  I  read  that  you  have  simply 
enacted  programs  that  have  been  "kicking 
around  since  New  Deal  days." 

But  let  us  look  at  the  record. 

This  year  you  passed  a  voting  rights  bill 
that  for  the  first  time  tears  down  the  bar- 
riers of  bias  that  barred  the  way  to  the 
polling  booth. 

This  year  you  passed  a  program  of  rent 
supplements  for  low  income  families — a  pro- 
gram which  provides  a  brandnew  approach 
to  met  an  ancient  and  long-neglected  need. 

This  year  you  passed,  and  yesterday  I 
signed,  an  act  to  establish  heart,  cancer, 
and  stroke  centers  throughout  the  Nation. 
It  is  a  new  way  to  bring  the  miracles  ol 
medical  research  to  the  people. 

This  year  you  passed  a  law  to  establish 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  Foundation— a 
vital  new  beginning  to  stimulate  the  cre- 
ative talent  of  our  Nation. 

Legislation  to  provide  hospital  services  for 
the  elderly  has  been  before  Congress  for  a 
long  time.  But  you  added  a  voluntary  plan 
to  furnish  doctors'  services.  You  made  the 
Medicare  Act  the  biggest  and  boldest  piece 
of   health   legislation   ever   to   become   law. 

Federal  aid  to  education  Is  also  a  battle- 
scarred  veteran  in  Congress.  But  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  contains  a  wealth  of  new  and  Imagina- 
tive ideas  to  enrich  our  Nation's  schools. 

It  provides  more  money  than  any  aid-to- 
education  legislation  ever  considered  by  any 
Congress. 

It  offers  every  community  a  chance  to 
bring  the  new  techniques  of  teaching  to 
the  old  art  of  learning. 

The  higher  education  bill,  now  in  con- 
ference, also  embodies  daring  new  programs 
for  dealing  with  old,  old  problems. 

These  bills  and  many  more  had  their  be- 
ginnings and  their  end  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

The  long  list  of  major  measures  you  have 
passed  contains  one  example  after  another 
of  new  thinking,  bold  thinking,  Imaginative 
thinking.  This  has  been  the  fabulous  89th 
Congress. 

All  of  us  know  that  much  remains  to  be 
done.  But  you  have  begun  a  march  which 
will  not  be  stopped.  You  are  on  the  way 
to  a  society  which  produces  not  only  goods. 
but  greatness. 

It  has  been  said  that  "great  achlevementt 
raise  a  monument  which  shall  endure  until 
the  suh  grows  cold."  Those  words,  though 
they  were  written  many  years  ago.  belong 
to  you. 

You  have  honored  the  highest  hopes  of 
the  Nation — and  so  tonight  we  honor  you. 
Many  years  ago  Woodrow  Wilson  said  of 
a  Congress:  "A  little  group  of  willful  men. 
representing  no  opinion  but  their  own,  have 
rendered  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  helpless  and  contemptible." 

Tonight,  as  we  balance  history's  ledger. 
I  want  to  say  of  the  89th  Congress:  "An  in- 
spired group  of  dedicated  Americans,  repre- 
senting a  sense  of  national  purpose,  have 
written  for  the  United  States  a  new  chapter 
In  greatness." 

I  want  to  say  to  every  Member  of  the 
89th  Congress — Democrat  or  Republican— 
who  wrote  and  supported  this  record:  Your 
people  win  revere  you  and  reward  you,  and 
the  Nation  will  honor  you  long  after  you 
are  gone. 


October  12,  1965 
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HILDA  SHEN  TSIANG 


Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  10292) 
for  the  relief  of  Hilda  Shen  Tsiang. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10292 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  HUda  Shen  Tsiang  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  January  17,  1949,  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control  offi- 
cer to  deduct  one  ntimber  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED     BY     MR.     FEIGHAN 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Feighan:  On 
page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  the  date  "January 
17,  1949"  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the 
language  "the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Feighan]  for  calling  up  H.R.  10292, 
a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hilda  Shen  Tsiang, 
the  widow  of  Dr.  Tingfu  F.  Tsiang,  for- 
mer Chinese  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  the  National  Republic  of 
China  has  lost  an  esteemed  patriot  and 
the  world  a  distinguished  statesman. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  known  Dr. 
Tsiang  for  some  years.  I  first  met  him 
in  New  York  in  1959  when  he  was  the 
permanent  representative  of  his  Gov- 
ernment to  the  United  Nations.  I  found 
him  a  most  impressive  figure,  partic- 
ularly because  of  his  skill  and  eloquence 
in  putting  forward  the  Nationalist  Chi- 
nese case  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Peiping 
regime  from  the  world  organization. 

These  initial  impressions  were  rein- 
forced during  the  almost  3  years,  from 
1962  to  June  1965,  when  Dr.  Tsiang  was 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  and 
stationed  here  in  Washington. 

The  continuing  excellent  relations  be- 
tween our  two  governments  owes  much 
to  the  diplomatic  finesse  and  warm  per- 
sonality of  Dr.  Tsiang.  It  was  his  final 
Ulness  which  caused  his  resignation 
from  that  post. 

Dr.  Tsiang  first  came  to  our  shores  In 
1911.  Taught  English  by  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, he  worked  his  way  through 


Park  Academy  in  Parkville,  Mo.  Later 
he  obtained  his  college  degree  from 
Oberlin  College  in  Ohio  and  received  his 
doctorate  in  history  from  Columbia 
University. 

A  respected  and  dedicated  scholar,  Dr. 
Tsiang  taught  history  at  several  univer- 
sities in  China  after  World  War  I.  He 
joined  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Grovern- 
ment  and  in  1936  was  appointed  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Soviet  Union,  a  post  he  held 
for  3  years. 

During  his  career  Dr.  Tsiang  held 
many  important  positions  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Among 
them  was  the  post  as  director  of  Chi- 
nese national  relief  and  rehabilitation 
in  1945,  at  the  end  of  the  war.  A  de- 
voted humanitarian,  Dr.  Tsiang  was  re- 
sponsible for  easing  the  misery  of  many 
thousands  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  death  has  taken  from  us 
a  firm  friend  of  the  United  States,  a  re- 
nowned and  esteemed  world  statesman, 
and  a  fine,  upstanding  man.  Dr.  Tsiang's 
loss  is  mourned  here  in  the  United 
States  as  it  is  being  mourned  by  his  fel- 
low countrymen  on  Taiwan  and  aroimd 
the  world. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  this  body 
join  me  in  expressing  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  Di-.  Tsiang's  widow  and  his 
family  in  this  time  of  sorrow. 


MEMBERS  OF  SELECT  COMMISSION 
ON  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  IM- 
MIGRATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
\isions  of  section  21(a),  Public  Law  89- 
236,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Select  Commission  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Immigration  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Cel- 
LER,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Feighan,  of  Ohio; 
Mr.  RoDiNO,  of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  McCttl- 
LOCH,  of  Ohio;  and  Mr.  Moore,  of  West 
Virginia. 

AXTTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  HAVE  UN- 
TIL MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  5026 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  the  report  on  H.R. 
5026,  to  authorize  the  Burt  County  Bridge 
Commission,  a  public  body  politic  and 
corporate  in  the  county  of  Burt  and  State 
of  Nebraska,  to  refund  the  outstanding 
revenue  bonds  of  said  Burt  County 
Bridge  Commission  heretofore  issued  to 
finance  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a 
bridge,  together  with  the  necessary  ap- 
proaches and  appurtenances  therefor, 
from  a  point  located  in  the  city  of  Deca- 
tur, Burt  County,  Nebr.,  across  the  Mis- 
souri River  to  a  point  located  in  Monona 
County.  Iowa. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Fallon]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


trict,  I  knew  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  be  on  the  floor  to  vote  on  S.  2084, 
the  highway  beautification  bill,  and  I  left 
a  pair.  Unfortunately,  a  mistake  was 
made  in  entering  that  pair.  I  wish  the 
Record  to  reflect  that  had  I  been  present 
on  the  floor,  I  would  have  voted  against 
passage  of  S.  2084  on  the  pair. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  598  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.  Res.  598 

Resolved,  That  up>on  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
11135)  to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  read  for  amendment.  No 
amendments  shall  be  in  order  to  said  bill 
except  amendments  offered  by  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture;  an  amend- 
ment to  page  12,  after  line  14,  proposing  to 
insert  the  following:  "  '(h)  Effective  January 
1,  1966  and  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  quota  of  any  country 
shall  be  reduced  to  zero  for  the  balance  of 
the  period  covered  by  this  Act  if  any  au- 
thorized person  appearing  or  working  in 
the  Interest  of  such  country  In  regard  to 
sugar  legislation  Is  registered  or  required  to 
be  registered  under  the  Foreign  Agents  Reg- 
istration Act;  except  that  the  quota  shall 
not  be  reduced  below  any  treaty  obliga- 
tion.' ";  and  an  amendment  on  page  21  to 
strike  out  lines  8  and  9  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof:  "Sec.  9.  Section  213  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  361] 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  CABELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a 
longstanding    engagement   In   my    dLs- 


Abbltt 

Dlngell 

Krebs 

Anderson, 

Donohue 

Lindsay 

Tenn. 

Dulskl 

Lipscomb 

Andrews, 

Evans,  Colo. 

Long,  La. 

George  W. 

Flood 

McEwen 

Andrews, 

Foley 

McVicker 

Glenn 

Frelinghuysen 

Macdonald 

Annunzio 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Mackie,  Mich 

Aspinall 

Grider 

Madden 

Baring 

Griffiths 

Marsh 

Bates 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Mathlas 

Battln 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Minlsh 

Bingham 

Hardy 

Morrison 

Bonner 

Harris 

Murray 

Brock 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Nix 

Cahlll 

Hays 

O'Hara,  HI. 

Carter 

Hubert 

Olson,  Minn. 

Cederberg 

Holifleld 

Phllbln 

Clawson,  Del 

Holland 

Pool 

Clevenger 

Hosmer 

Powell 

C\inningham 

Howard 

Purcell 

Curtis 

Karth 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Delaney 

King,  Utah 

Roberts 

Dlggs 

BUuczynskl 

Rodlno 
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Satterfleld 
St  Germain 
Saylor 

Smith,  Calif. 
Steed 
Stephens 
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Teague.  Tex.        Walker,  Miss. 
Thomas  White,  Idaho 

Thompson,  N  J.  Wright 
Thompson,  Tex.Wyatt 
Toll 
Vivian 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert. On  this  roUcall  348  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
With.  

SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1965 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  continue  the  reading  of  the 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  213.  (a)  As  a  condition  for  ImpKJrtlng 
sugar  Into  the  continental  United  States 
pursuant  to  sections  202(c)  and  204  of  this 
Act.  an  Import  fee  shall  be  paid  to  the  United 
States,  which  fee  shall  be  75  per  centum  of 
the  amount  which  the  Secretary  determines 
from  time  to  time  will  approximate  the 
amount  by  which  a  domestic  price  for  raw 
sugar  at  a  level  that  will  fuinil  the  domestic 
price  objective  set  forth  In  section  201.  ex- 
ceeds the  prevailing  world  market  price  for 
raw  sugar  (adjusted  for  freight  to  New  York, 
and  most-favored-nation  terifT) .  The  fees 
provided  for  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  im- 
posed on  a  per  pound,  raw  value,  basis,  and 
shall  be  applied  uniformly  except  that  the 
import  fee  Imposed  on  any  direct-consump- 
tion sugar  shall  be  V2  of  one  cent  per  pound 
more  than  the  Import  fee  imposed  on  raw 
sugar  under  this  paragraph.  Such  fees  shall 
be  paid  by  the  person  applying  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  entry  and  release  of  sugar.  Such 
payment  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations 
permitting  any  Importer  of  sugar  to  apply 
for  a  quota  set-aside,  furnishing  such  se- 
curity as  the  Secretary  may  require,  which 
win  fix  the  Import  fee  for  any  sugar  under 
his  control  to  be  Imported  at  any  time  dur- 
ing a  calendar  year  at  the  rate  then  In  effect 
for  such  calendar  year.  The  Secretary  shall 
determine,  from  time  to  time,  the  rate  of  im- 
port fee  and  the  Initial  such  determination 
shall  be  made  by  October  1  in  each  year  for 
the  succeeding  calendar  year,  except  for  the 
calendar  year  1966.  in  which  case  such  de- 
termination shall  be  made  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date. 

"•(b)  The  funds  collected  as  Import  fees  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
.this  section  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treas- 
ury as  miscellaneous  receipts.' ":  and  said 
amendments  shall  be  In  order,  any  rule  of  the 
House  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  may  be  offered  to  any 
section  of  the  bill  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
general  debate,  but  said  amendments  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment;  nor  shall  the 
two  additional  amendments  permitted  under 
this  rule  be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta],  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  598 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  11135, 
a  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 


The  resolution  provides  a  closed  rule, 
waiving  points  of  order,  with  4  hours  of 
debate,  making  in  order  two  amend- 
ments, which  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment. 

H.R.  11135  modifies  and  extends  the 
Sugar  Act  for  5  years,  to  December  31, 
1971. 

The  sugar  program  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  intended  to  do  three  things: 
first,  make  it  possible,  as  a  matter  of 
national  security,  to  produce  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  our  sugar  requirements 
within  the  continental  United  States  and 
to  do  this  without  the  consumer- 
penalizing  device  of  a  high  protective 
tariff;  second,  assure  U.S.  consumers  of 
a  plentiful  and  stable  supply  of  sugar  at 
reasonable  prices;  and  third,  permit 
friendly  foreign  countries  to  participate 
equitably  in  supplying  the  U.S.  sugar 
market  for  the  double  purpose  of  ex- 
panding international  trade  and  assur- 
ing a  nearby  stable  and  adequate  store 
of  sxigar. 

These  major  objectives  have  been 
achieved. 

Under  this  act,  more  than  40  percent 
of  our  total  consumption  of  sugar  now  Is 
produced  by  beet  and  cane  growers  with- 
in the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States,  and  total  domestic  production — 
including  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands — fills  65  percent  of  our 
sugar  needs.  The  sugar  act  has  given  us 
this  security  in  supplies,  and  sugar  prices 
to  consumers  have  been  remarkably 
stable  during  the  lifetime  of  the  act. 

H.R.  11135  strengthens  the  program 
by  temporarily  assigning  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  U.S.  market  to  domestic  beet 
and  cane  producers,  and  by  an  equitable 
and  dependable  distribution  of  quotas, 
for  the  remainder  of  our  market,  among 
the  producers  of  friendly  nations,  prin- 
cipally to  good  neighbor  countries  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  bill  rejects  the  "global  quota"  con- 
cept of  foreign  sugar  purchases  which 
contributed  in  1963-64  to  the  only  peace- 
time domestic  sugar  crisis  during  the 
life  of  the  act,  and  it  reestablishes  the 
tried  and  long-proven  quota  system  on  a 
country-by-country  basis. 

The  bill,  as  reported  rejects  the  import 
fee,  and  thereby  aims  to  restore  to  these 
countries  the  opportunity  to  sell  sugar  in 
the  U.S.  market  at  the  American  price. 
One  of  the  amendments  made  in  order 
by  the  rule  would  require  an  import  fee. 

To  accomplish  supply  and  price  insur- 
ance for  the  American  consumer  H.R. 
11135  would  increase  marketing  quotas 
for  domestic  areas  by  580,000  tons  be- 
ginning with  the  current  year,  but  would 
assign  all  market  growth  to  the  foreign 
quotas  until  such  quotas  reach  approxi- 
mately the  same  proportion  of  the  mar- 
ket as  provided  under  the  current  act. 

With  annual  national  requirements  of 
9.7  million  tons  the  marketing  quota  for 
the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  would  be  in- 
creased by  375.000  tons  to  3.025,000  tons 
and  the  quota  for  the  mainland  cane- 
sugar  area,  by  205,000  tons  to  1,100,000 
tons.  These  quotas  would  be  unaffected 
by  any  change  in  requirements  between 
9.7  and  10.4  million  tons  but  would  ab- 
sorb 65  percent  of  any  reduction  from  or 


addition  to  requirements  outside  of  that 
range,  apportioned  between  the  two  areas 
in  relation  to  their  basic  quotas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  House  Reso- 
lution 598  be  adopted  in  order  that  we 
may  consider  H.R.  11135. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  and  controversy  sur- 
rounding this  act  over  the  years.  Cer- 
tainly experience,  it  seems  to  me,  has 
proven  beyond  any  question  of  doubt 
that  the  act  basically  has  given  to  the 
American  consumer  and  the  American 
housewife  a  stable  supply  of  sugar  at  a 
stable  price;  not  one  that  was  going  way 
up  one  year  and  way  down  the  next. 

Because  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  gentleman  would  tell  the  House  why 
this  bill  comes  to  us  under  a  closed  rule, 
and  whether  he  agrees  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  act  ought  to  be  for  a  period 
of  5  years. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa,  first,  that  I  believe  to  bring 
this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  under 
an  open  rvde,  where  you  would  have  a 
lengthy  discussion  on  each  one  of  these 
national  quotas,  would  mean  that  we 
would  find  ourselves  involved  in  a  for- 
eign policy  debate  here  which  might  go 
on  and  on.  Very  frankly  I  have  been  one 
who  basically  likes  open  rules,  so  that  the 
House  can  work  its  will.  However,  I  do 
beheve  as  I  understand  the  problem.s  here 
in  connection  with  this  country-by-coun- 
try quota,  that  if  we  opened  it  up  I  can 
see  some  situations  developing  which 
would  affect  our  relations,  particularly 
with  Latin  American  countries,  wliich 
would  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
country. 

I  might  say  that  this  is  my  basic  rea- 
son for  supporting,  in  this  instance,  a 
closed  rule,  of  course,  waiving  points  of 
order.  I  know  that  my  good  friend  has 
always  disliked  this  procedure.  As  the 
gentleman  I  am  sure  knows,  there  are 
certain  taxes  involved  which  basically 
would  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  That  is 
the  purpose  and  the  reason  for  waiving 
points  of  order. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  might  say  in  that  connection  for  the 
information  of  my  friend  from  Iowa  that 
there  are  certain  tax  features  connected 
with  this  bill.  It  has  been  the  custom  for 
years  and  years  that  all  tax  bills  come 
out  with  a  closed  rule.  Such  bills  involve 
complications  which  make  it  almost  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  legis- 
lative conclusion,  in  view  of  all  the  ram- 
ifications, except  under  a  closed  rule. 
That  is  the  basic  reason  why  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  approved  a  closed  rule, 
in  addition  to  the  very  cogent  reason 
given  by  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr,  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  statement 
of  my  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  Virginia,  and  I  join  with 
him  in  those  remarks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SISK,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Whatever  merit  there 
may  be — and  I  think  it  is  questionable — 
with  respect  to  the  tax  features  of  this 
bill,  the  merit  certainly  does  not  extend, 
in  my  himible  opinion,  to  a  closed  rule 
with  respect  to  the  attempt  to  stifie 
amendments  dealing  with  the  quota  sys- 
tem. I  cannot  agree  with  my  friend  from 
California  that  the  House  is  not  com- 
petent to  discuss  foreign  policy  as  it 
relates  to  quotas  under  this  or  any  other 
bill.  I  regret  very  much  that  the  closed 
mle  applies  to  the  quota  system  as  here 
applied. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  statement  of  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Iowa,  and  as  one  who  loves  this 
House  and  who  has  great  respect  for  it 
and  great  respect  for  every  individual 
Member  here,  I  do  not  question  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Members  to  discuss 
in  a  proper  way  matters  with  which  we 
are  concerned  here.  However,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith] 
has  rather  well  stated,  there  are  matters 
of  taxation  involved  and  particularly, 
as  I  mentioned  earlier,  matters  of  foreign 
affairs  which,  frankly,  in  a  rather  delicate 
state  in  certain  areas  of  the  world  right 
now  as  concern  the  items  involved  here. 

It  seems  to  me  simply  that  it  would 
not  be  in  the  best  interests  to  get  into  a 
full-scale  debate  at  this  time  pitting  one 
country  against  another  as  these  quotas 
would  be  reflected  thereby. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  my  good 
colleague  [Mr.  Gross],  I  think  he  knows 
ray  voting  record  on  closed  rules.  He 
knows  that  I  am  basically  opposed  to 
closed  rules  and  as  I  recall  have  never 
since  being  a  Member  of  ihis  House 
favored  a  closed  rule  or  voted  for  one. 
But  I  uill  say  as  one  who  has  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  7  years, 
and  who  has  seen  that  committee  strug- 
gling with  this  problem  of  what  is  really 
almost  a  tariff  type  of  legislation  in 
connection  with  the  many  countries  in- 
volved, that  this  may  be  one  exception 
for  those  of  use  who  are  in  principle 
violently  against  closed  rules. 

I  should  like  to  say,  reluctant  as  we 
may  be  to  support  a  closed  rule,  that  in 
this  case  this  type  of  rule  is  the  only  way 
^t  we  can  handle  the  matter  prac- 
tically. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  very 
much  for  that  statement. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  California 
yielding.  However,  I  want  to  change  the 
subject.  I  am  opposed  to  closed  rules, 
although  I  understand  the  extenuating 
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circumstances.  But  the  question  I  would 
like  to  raise  is  this:  I  understood  the 
gentleman  from  California  to  say  that 
our  Sugar  Act  in  the  past  and,  perhaps, 
the  gentleman  believes  this  bill,  will  sta- 
bilize the  flow  of  sugar  to  the  housewives 
of  the  Nation. 

Will  the  gentleman  from  California 
agree  vrith  me  that  whether  it  produces 
an  adequate  flow  or  not,  it  certainly  has 
upset  the  stable  prices  and  has  raised  to 
between  8  and  11  cents  a  pound,  vis-a-vis 
the  Canadian  price  of  sugar  to  the  house- 
wife or  the  difference  of  $2  per  1  hun- 
dredweight world  market  price,  and  $5.50 
per  1  hundredweight  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  will  defer  that  question,  I  might 
say  that  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Willis] — I  do  not  see  the  gentle- 
man on  the  floor  at  the  moment — later 
I  am  sure  will  be  speaking  and  he  has 
some  figures  that  are  rather  amazing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  the  figures  which  he  quotes 
as  I  understood  them  are  correct  as  of 
this  moment.  But,  if  the  gentleman  will 
look  back  over  the  history  of  this  act — 
and  I  believe  he  has  only  to  go  back  to 
last  year — the  price  of  sugar  in  Canada 
was  substantially,  as  I  recall,  some  5  or 
6  cents  a  poimd  higher  than  it  was  in 
the  United  States.  And,  when  we  exam- 
ine country  by  country  around  the  world, 
w^e  will  find  just  as  many  countries  to- 
day in  which  the  price  is  substantially 
above  the  price  being  paid  by  the  Amer- 
ican housewife,  as  there  are  those  where 
you  will  find  a  lower  price.  So  that 
actually  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  after 
having  studied  the  history  of  the  act  over 
the  past  10  years,  during  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  world  prices  as  between  one  country 
and  another,  this  act  has  been  good  for 
the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  say,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  with  whom  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  have  far  more 
information  than  I  have  on  that  par- 
ticular item  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  will  be  here 
particularly  when  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]  makes  his 
presentation  because  he  does  have  some 
very  fine  information  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
does  not  need  to  worry,  as  I  am  always 
here.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  ex- 
planation which  has  covered  the  past  few 
years.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  gen- 
tleman will  agree  with  me  that  since 
World  War  I  we  have  been  susceptible 
as  consumers  to  fluctuating  sugar  prices, 
and  especially  since  the  London  control 
of  the  international  cartel  on  coffee 
which  has  cost  us  some  30  cents  a  pound, 
was  conflrmed  by  vote  in  this  House,  that 
as  consumers  and  lawmakers  we  should 
look  at  this  very  closely. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  discussion 
that  has  just  taken  place  concerning  the 
price  of  sugar,  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  page  10  of  the 
report  by  the  committee,  the  second  par- 
agraph, imder  "Consumers." 


The  committee  reports  that — 
The  Sugar  Act  is  an  insurance  policy  on 
adequate  supplies  at  reasonable  prices  for 
American  consumers.  Under  the  program, 
the  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  from  6,574,000  tons  In 
1934  to  an  estimated  10  million  tons  in  1965. 
Under  the  program,  the  per  capita  use  of 
sugar  In  the  United  States  is  three  times  the 
per  capita  consumption  around  the  world. 
Un(^er  the  program,  American  consumers  en- 
Joy  lower  prices  for  sugar  than  consimiers  in 
virtually  all  nations  that  do  not  produce 
their  entire  sugar  needs.  On  January  1, 
1965,  the  retail  price  of  a  pound  of  sugar  In 
the  United  States  averaged  11.64  cents.  In 
France  12.6  cents,  Italy  16  cents,  Japan  14.2 
cents.  United  Kingdom  11.1  cents,  West 
Germany  14  cents,  Sweden  15  cents,  and 
Yugoslavia  13.3  cents. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  my  colleague,  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Ohio,  whether  or  not  the  price  that 
he  quotes  in  foreign  countries  is  not  the 
result  of  a  tariff  structure  rather  than  as 
a  contributing  factor  to  the  prices  that 
the  gentleman  has  just  established  as 
the  consumer  prices  in  those  countries? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  whether  or  not  these  various  coun- 
tries have  a  tariff.    They  might  have. 

The  price  the  consumer  has  to  pay  is 
what  the  discussion  was  all  about,  what 
the  American  housewife  has  to  pay  for 
sugar  as  compared  to  what  they  have  to 
pay  in  Prance,  Sweden.  Germany,  and  so 
forth. 

I  think  this  is  one  act,  even  though  I 
disagree  with  some  provisions  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  11135— this  is  one  act  that  has 
netted  a  profit  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
I  think  the  exact  figures  on  this  will  be 
brought  out  during  the  discussion  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  While  it  is  true  that  it 
has  netted  a  profit  to  the  American  tax- 
payers; is  it  not  true  that  the  American 
consumer  is  paying  for  the  difference? 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  American  consumer 
pays  the  difference  but  the  American 
consumer  would  also  pay  a  higher  price 
when  the  world  supply  demanded  it  if  we 
did  not  have  a  Sugar  Act.  Under  the 
Sugar  Act,  as  we  have  been  operating  for 
the  past  several  years,  they  are  assured 
of  a  given  price  on  a  given  date  and  are 
not  subject  to  the  price  fluctuations  that 
would  take  place  without  it.  This  hap- 
pened just  a  few  months  back. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  it  not  true  that  they  do 
not  get  any  fluctuation  because  the  price 
of  sugar  is  fixed  at  a  relatively  high  level? 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  the  way  we  as- 
sure the  American  consumers  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  sugar  at  a  reasonable 
price  in  this  bill. 

I  might  say  there  has  been  a  lot  of  ad- 
verse publicity  put  out  on  this  bill  and, 
therefore,  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we 
discussed  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr.  LATTA.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  realize  the  gentleman  is 
going  into  another  important  facet  of  the 
subject,  but  I  think  in  view  of  the  col- 
loquy that  has  just  taken  place  we  should 
at  this  time  make  the  point,  as  to  U.S. 
consumer  prices,  which  of  course  concern 
all  of  us,  that  a  fairer  way  of  gaging  the 
reasonableness  of  prices  paid  for  sugar 
by  our  U.S.  consumers  Is  to  compare  the 
prices  actually  paid  by  consumers  here 
and  housewives  or  other  consumers  in 
other  nations  around  the  world.  Every 
such  study  in  recent  years  has  shown 
that  U.S.  consumers  pay  less  per  pound 
than  the  average  price  per  pound  paid 
by  consumers  in  other  leading  countries 
around  the  world. 

I  have  just  a  few  examples  here,  if  the 
gentleman  will  allow  me  to  name  some 
of  them.  For  example,  on  January  1  of 
this  year  the  retail  sugar  prices  in  a  score 
of  nations  around  the  world  averaged 
out  at  12.2  cents  per  pound.  While  the 
American  housewife  paid  11.6  cents  per 
pound.  In  other  countries,  for  example, 
Italy,  sugar  cost  16  cents  per  pound.  In 
Sv/eden,  15  cents;  West  Germany.  14.2 
cents;  the  Netherlands,  14  cents;  Bel- 
gium. 13.9  cents;  Prance  12.6  cents; 
Switzerland,  11.2  cents;  United  King- 
dom, 11.1  cents:  Australia.  10.2  cents. 

If  ypu  measure  sugar  prices  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  of  worktime  that  a 
laborer  puts  in  on  his  job  in  order  to  earn 
enough  money  to  bviy  a  pound  of  sugar, 
you  will  then  find  that  sugar  prices  in 
the  United  States  are  the  lowest  in  the 
world. 

I  might  say  this  has  been  shown  re- 
peatedly in  studies  by  both  the  United 
Nations  and  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board.  Also  surveys  throughout 
the  United  States  show  that  in  the  Amer- 
ican food  basket  sugar  has  remained 
probably  the  most  stable  or  at  least  one 
of  the  most  stable  food  commodities  as 
to  price  over  a  period  of  many  decades— 
outside  of  wartime,  of  course.  This  as 
compared  to  the  other  food  commodities 
in  the  food  basket  that  the  American 
housewife  carries  out  of  the  grocery  store. 
Mr  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  for  her  very  valuable 
contribution. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Is  it  not  true,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington, that  these  countries  to  which  she 
has  referred  are  buying  this  sugar  on 
the  open  market  at  2  cents  a  pound  and 
the  reason  for  the  high  prices  in  these 
other  foreign  countries  is  because  of  the 
tariff  arrangements  and  not  because  of 
the  cost  of  the  sugar. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  further  that 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Pindley]  during  his  testimonty 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  pointed 
out  that  in  Canada  sugar  costs  8  cents 
a  pound  while  here  in  this  country  it 
costs  11  cents  a  pound.  So  the  high  cost 
,••  of  sugar  in  foreign  countries  is  not  due 
to  the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
sugar  but  because  of  the  tariff  being  too 
high. 


Mr  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  Let  me  say  again 
what  I  said  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks. 
I  do  not  agree  with  all  the  provisions  of 
H  R.  11135.  If  I  had  my  way  in  writing 
this  bill.  I  would  make  certain  changes. 
This  bill  extends  the  Sugar  Act  for  a 
period  of  5  years.  The  Sugar  Act  does 
not  expire  untU  December  31,  1966.  So 
the  bill  would  extend  it  untU  December 
31,  1971.  The  appropriate  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  would  be 
extended  until  June  30,  1972. 

The  bill  would  give  domestic  produc- 
ers some  60  percent  and  foreign  produc- 
ers some  40  percent  of  the  U.S.  sugar 
market,  starting  at  9.7  mUlion  tons.  The 
growth  in  the  U.S.  market,  up  to  10.4 
million  tons,  would  go  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers. After  that,  domestic  areas 
would  get  65  percent  of  the  growth. 

Quotas  for  domestic  areas  would  be  in- 
creased from  the  present  levels  by 
375  000  tons  for  beets  and  205.000  tons 
for  cane.  All  domestic  deficits  would  go 
to  foreign  producers,  and  all  foreign 
deficits  would  go  to  foreign  producers. 
This  is  one  feature  of  the  bill  that,  if  I 
had  my  way  in  writing  the  legislation.  I 
would  change.  I  would  give  all  of  these 
deficits  to  the  domestic  producers.  But 
that  is  not  the  way  the  biU  is  written. 

Foreign  quotas  are  established  by 
using  the  basis  of  the  1962  sugar  law. 
The  administration  had  proposed  for- 
eign quotas  on  the  basis  of  a  formula 
using  1963  and  1964  as  a  basis. 

Let  me  stop  to  comment  that  this  is  a 
country-by-country  quota  bill  and  not  a 
global  quota  bill,  which  the  administra- 
tion requested  and  received  from  the 
Congress  a  couple  of  years  ago.  The  ad- 
ministration found  out  that  a  global 
quota  would  not  work.  It  did  not  work, 
and  now  the  administration  is  support- 
ing a  country-by-country  quota  bill, 
which  proves  that  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture did  the  right  thing  a  couple  of 
years  ago  when  they  objected  to  the 
global  quota  idea,  but  were  overruled  in 
the  other  body  and  by  the  adminis- 
tration. ,.^  ^, 

Mr.    TEAGUE    of    California.      Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.    I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.    I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  there  is  available 
on  the  desks  on  each  side  of  the  aisle  a 
committee  print  which  just  came  out  to- 
day entitled  "The  Development  of  For- 
eign Sugar  Quotas  in  H.R.  11135."    This 
committee  print  was  written  and  signed 
by  the  members  of  the  special  subcom- 
mittee which  worked  on  this  problem.    I 
happen  to  be  one  of  those  members.    I 
think  if  the  Members  will  read  this  com- 
mittee print  before  voting  time  arrives, 
it  might  be  enlightening. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LATTA.    Under  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  11135,  all  the  Cuban  reserve  is  allo- 
cated.   The  import  fees  are  no*;  included 
in  this  bill.    I  will  discuss  this  further 
in  a  moment.    A  special  reserve  is  set 
aside  for  domestic  beet  and  cane  sugar 
processors  to  allow  for  adjustments  for 
certain  minimum  production.   It  extends 
and  amends  the  provisions  of  the  present 


law  dealing  with  expropriation  of  Amer- 
ican-owned property  in  foreign  countries. 
It  eliminates  the  quotas  for  Belgium  and 
Ireland. 

Let  me  come  now  to  the  resolution 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  House  and  say 
that  I  agree  with  the  Rules  Committee 
in  Its  wisdom  in  granting  a  closed  rule 
with  certain  amendments  being  per- 
mitted. For  the  Rules  Committee  to 
grant  an  open  rule  on  a  bill  of  this  na- 
ture would  have  been  ridiculous.  We 
would  have  had  435  Members  of  this 
House  with  435  different  ideas  as  to  how 
many  tons  of  sugar  should  go  to  each 
sugar  producing  country  in  the  world. 

If  the  Members  will  look  at  page  56  of 
the  report  of  the  committee,  they  will 
find  that  the  Agriculture  Committee 
made  some  changes  in  the  quotas  for 
various  countries  and  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  about  these 
changes.  What  kind  of  prolonged  dis- 
cussion would  we  have  if  all  435  Members 
of  the  House  were  making  amendments 
to  incorporate  their  individual  thoughts 
on  this  foreign  quota  matter  alone. 

One  amendment  made  in  order  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  is: 

Effective  January  1,  1966,  and  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
quota  of  any  country  shall  be  reduced  to 
zero  for  the  balance  of  the  period  covered 
by  this  act  If  any  authorized  person  appear- 
ing or  working  In  the  Interest  of  such  coun- 
try In  regard  to  sugar  legislation  is  registered 
or  required  to  be  registered  under  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act;  except  that  the 
quota  shall  not  be  reduced  below  any  treaty 
obligation. 

This  is  one  of  the  Pindley  amendments. 
I  support  it  but  would  have  liked  to  see 
the  amendment  go  further.  If  we  are 
going  to  rule  out  lobbyists  of  foreign 
countries,  perhaps,  if  this  is  possible,  we 
should  also  rule  out  lobbyists  for  the 
domestic  interests. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  indicating  his  sup- 
port of  this  amendment.  I  also  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Rules 
Committee  for  its  unusual  action  m 
making  in  order  not  only  this  amend- 
ment but  also  a  second  amendment, 
which  I  presented  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  its  consideration.  The  sec- 
ond amendment  deals  with  the  import 

fee. 

Ordinarily  I  do  oppose  closed  rules. 
but  under  these  circumstances  the  two 
amendments  which  have  been  made  m 
order  for  consideration,  in  my  opinion. 
constitute  such  a  tremendous  stride  for- 
ward in  putting  this  act  on  a  proper 
basis  and  removing  the  cloud  of  douDi 
and  suspicion  which  hangs  over  the  leg- 
islation that  I  do  urge  the  adoption  o. 
this  resolution  so  that  we  can  proceec 
with  the  debate  and  the  consideration  oi 
amendments. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement. 

Further,  in  reference  to  the  matie- 
of  lobbying,  we  have  read  a  lot  in  the  pas 
few  weeks  about  lobbying  on  this  dui- 
I  commend  the  Committee  on  Agncui- 
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ture  for  not  taking  the  so-called  admin- 
istration bill,  which  was  sent  down  here, 
and  for  working  its  will,  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  do.  on  this  legislation.  Wheth- 
er or  not  we  agree  with  the  final  prod- 
uct the  Agriculture  Committee  has  come 
up  with,  it  has  worked  its  will.  The  im- 
portant fact  is  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  did  not  rubberstamp  a  pro- 
posal sent  down  here  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

From  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
of  this  so-called  administration  bill,  if 
we  are  going  to  label  any  of  these  bills 
a  "lobbyist  bill,"  it  is  the  lobbyist  bill. 
Why?  They  would  not  even  send  a  bill 
down  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
for  consideration  until  they  had  had 
all  of  these  lobbyists  in  and  jointly  agreed 
on  a  bill.  Then  the  lobbyists  all  came  in 
and  said.  "This  is  it.  we  support  it,  and 
oppose  all  amendments." 

Now,  why  all  the  "heat?"  We  get 
the  "heat"  because  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  fulfilled  its  legislative  respon- 
sibilities and*  dared  to  change  a  few  in- 
signficant  features  of  this  bill. 

I  for  one.  as  a  Member  of  the  House. 
want  to  salute  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture for  not  knuckling  down  to  these 
big  lobbyists — and  there  were  some  big 
ones  in  here — for  not  taking  the  bill  just 
as  It  was  written  downtown  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  big  lobbyists.  I 
hope  that  in  the  future  the  committee 
will  continue  to  work  its  will  on  legisla- 
tion and  will  not  turn  this  responsibility 
over  to  the  administration  and  the  sugar 
lobbyists. 

I  will  say  further  on  the  matter  of 
lobbying  that  I  am  not  bothered  by  many 
of  them  but  I  did  have  a  certain 
lobbyist  from  the  beet  industry  tell  me 
to  my  face  after  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee worked  its  will,  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  go  over  to  the  Senate 
and  "correct"  the  amendments  that  were 
made  by  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, because  they  were  not  endorsed  by 
big  lobbyists. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Trom  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  has 
been  in  league  with  these  lobbyists? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  not  saying  that  in 
so  many  words.  The  gentleman  can  in- 
terpret my  position  from  my  remarks. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  had 
very  few  witnesses  before  our  commit- 
tee from  the  industry,  and  we  had  very 
few  individuals  appear  before  the  com- 
niittee  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

A  few  of  them  did  dare  to  come  before 
the  committee  and  say  that  they  did  not 
^ee  with  all  of  the  conclusions  reached 
during  these  administration  discussions, 
and  had  some  reservations  about  it.  I 
think  that  the  committee  saw  their  in- 
dividual problems  and  measured  up  to 
Its  responsibilities  in  helping  these  small 
companies  stay  in  business.  I  say 
Jfaether  or  not  we  agree  with  everything 
the  committee  came  up  with,  it  did  carry 
out  its  legislative  responsibilities,  and  I 
commend  the  committee  for  so  doing. 


The  second  Pindley  amendment,  made 
in  order  by  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
reads  as  follows : 

Sec.  213.  (a)  As  a  condition  for  Import- 
ing sugar  Into  the  continental  United  States 
pursuant  to  sections  202(c)  and  204  of  this 
Act.  an  import  fee  shall  be  paid  to  the 
United  States,  which  fee  shall  be  75  per- 
centum  of  the  amount  which  the  Secretary 
determines  from  time  to  time  will  approxi- 
mate the  amount  by  which  a  domestic  price 
for  raw  sugar  at  a  level  that  will  fulfill  the 
domestic  price  objective  set  forth  In  section 
201.  exceeds  the  prevailing  world  market 
price  for  raw  sugar  (adjusted  for  freight  to 
New  York,  and  most-favored-natlon  tariff). 
The  fees  provided  for  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  imposed  on  a  per  pound,  raw  value,  basis, 
and  shall  be  applied  uniformly  except  that 
the  import  fee  Imposed  on  any  direct-con- 
sumption sugar  shall  be  one-half  of  1  cent 
per  pound  more  than  the  Import  fee  imposed 
on  raw  sugar  under  this  paragraph.  Such 
fees  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  applying  to 
the  Secretary  for  entry  and  release  of  sugar. 
Such  payment  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  reg- 
ulations permitting  any  Importer  of  sugar 
to  apply  for  a  quota  set-aside,  furnishing 
such  security  as  the  Secretary  may  require, 
which  will  fix  the  Import  fee  for  any  sugar 
under  his  control  to  be  Imported  at  any  time 
during  a  calendar  year  at  the  rate  then  In 
effect  for  such  calendar  year.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  determine,  from  time  to  time,  the 
rate  of  Import  fee  and  the  initial  such  de- 
termination shall  be  made  by  October  1  in 
each  year  for  the  succeeding  calendar  year, 
except  for  the  calendar  year  1966,  in  which 
case  such  determination  shall  be  made  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date. 

(b)  The  funds  collected  as  import  fees  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  when  the 
lobbyists  met  with  the  administration, 
they  agreed  with  the  administration  to 
take  out  the  import  fee.  This  was  not  an 
action  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. It  was  not  in  the  bill  when  it 
was  presented  to  the  committee  by  the 
administration. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man fo&yielding. 

A  little  history  on  the  language  of 
the  amendment  which  you  have  just  read 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  House.  This 
language  was  included  in  proposed  leg- 
islation recommended  to  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  by  the  domes- 
tic sugar  industry.  This  included  the 
refiners  and  beet  and  cane  producers. 
They  issued  the  statement  on  March  28 
in  which  they  did  not  accept  or  agree, 
but  recommended  an  import  fee.  I  lifted 
the  very  language  for  this  import  fee 
out  of  their  legislative  proposal,  making 
only  the  changes  as  to  the  level,  that  is, 
75  percent,  and  providing  for  the  prob- 
lem represented  by  the  delayed  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  set  forth  his  determination  in  time  for 
the  1966  apportionment.  However,  the 
language  of  this  amendment  came  out 
of  the  proposal  of  the  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry which  they  made  on  March  28. 
They  recommended  this  import  fee  at 
that  time.    If  they  really  meant  what 


they  said  on  March  28  I  wonder  if  they 
mean  what  they  say  now  when  they  say 
they  are  opposed  to  an  import  fee. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  let  me  say  further  that  as  I  under- 
stand your  amendment,  you  are  asking 
for  only  75  percent  of  the  import  fee 
rather  than  100  percent.  I  understand 
that  this  Import  fee  amounts  to  about 
$80  million  a  year  and  I  would  pre- 
fer to  continue  to  collect  all  of  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  bill  referred  to 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Pindley]  was  never  sent  to  our  commit- 
tee. As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
pointed  out,  the  bill  which  we  received 
from  the  administration  did  not  have  any 
import  fee  in  it,  and  the  witness,  speak- 
ing for  the  administration,  supported 
the  bill  without  the  import  fee  in  our 
committee  room.  The  domestic  produc- 
ers appeared  there  and  presented  their 
views  through  one  spokesman,  Mr.  Prank 
Kemp,  of  Colorado,  wjho  spoke  for  all  seg- 
ments of  the  domestic  industry,  and  said 
that  he  would  have  no  part  of  the  im- 
port fee,  and  it  was  none  of  the  domestic 
industry's  business,  and  that  they  were 
not  concerned  in  it,  or  words  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LATTA.   I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  wonder  if  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
will  clear  up  a  little  point  in  respect  to 
the  history  of  this  legislative  proposal 
that  came  from  the  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry? 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  reason 
why  this  proposal  did  not  come  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  was  because 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture would  not  accept  it  if  it  had  an 
import  fee  as  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  There  is  no  secret 
about  that.  I  made  a  public  statement 
and  a  public  speech  indicating  that  I 
thought  it  was  impossible  and  unbeliev- 
able that  we  would  use  that  import  fee 
in  this  sugar  bill;  that  it  would  cut 
across  all  of  our  international  relations 
and  would  be  calculated  to  offend  our 
best  neighbors,  our  best  customers,  and 
our  best  allies.  And  when  I  said  that — 
and  I  am  not  conceited  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  I  shook  the  foundations  of 
the  whole  administration  from  the 
ground  to  the  White  House— but  the 
gentleman  knows,  and  I  know  that  the 
President  is  opposed  to  it,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  told  m^  less  than  2  hours  ago  that 
he  is  against  it.  And  yet  the  gentleman 
wants  to  P^^t  into  the  bill  over  every- 
body's oppmtion. 

Mr.  PIl^LEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  the  fact  is 
that  last  March  28  the  domestic  sugar 
Industry,  acting  upon  the  request  of  the 
administration,  to  quote  their  press  re- 
lease, said  that  certain  key  Members  of 
Congress  did  present  this  language  to 
the  administration,  and  subsequent  to 
that 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  What  key  Members  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  can  only  quote  the 
release  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  in 
which  they  recommended  an  import  fee; 
and  in  reciting  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration, I  think  in  fairness  we 
ou?ht  to  point  out  that  less  than  a  year 
ago  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  made 
an  announcement  which  I  understand 
was  fully  cleared  with  the  White  House 
in  which  it  was  made  plain  that  an  im- 
port fee  would  be  a  part  of  the  legisla- 
tion. .  .-    iV. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  point 
that  I  want  to  make  is  that  no  one  now 
recommends  the  import  fee  except  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  that  I  know  of. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  assure 
the  gentleman  that  there  are  many  peo- 
ple who  would  like  to  see  the  import 
fee  placed  in  this  legislation.  Included 
are  a  good  many  newspapers  across  the 
country,  a  good  many  people  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  write  to  me  and  to 
encourage  me  in  my  effort  to  take  some 
of  the  pure  profit  out  of  the  foreign 
sugar  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
Is  correct  that  at  one  time  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  had  views  in  favor  of  an 
import  fee.  They  had  the  good  sense, 
in  my  opinion,  to  change  their  views. 
Now  they  are  opposed,  as  are  the  re- 
finers, the  best  and  cane  sugar  people, 
and  the  administration,  and  apparently 
the  vast  majority  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

In  connection  with  the  views  expressed 
at  one  time  by  the  domestic  sugar  In- 
dustry on  import  fees,  I  point  out  that 
their  recommendation  set  a  limit  of  1 
cent  per  pound. 

The  proposal  now  before  us,  which 
cannot  be  amended  under  the  parliamen- 
tary situation,  would  fix  an  import  fee 
of  75  percent  of  the  difference  between 
the  domestic  and  the  world  market  price. 
Assume,  for  instance,  that  today  the  do- 
mestic price  is  $6.80  per  hundred  pounds 
raw  sugar.  Assume  that  the  world  mar- 
ket today  is  $2.80  per  hundred  pounds 
raw  sugar.  The  difference  is  $4.  Three- 
fourths  of  $4  in  any  m.an's  book  is  $3. 
The  cost  to  produce  that  sugar  is  more 
than  $3.  The  gentleman  is  therefore 
proposing  an  amendment  to  impose  an 
import  fee  exceeding  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  that  offshore  sugar  that  we  are 
talking  about. 

Furthermore,  we  went  through  a  trial 
period  under  global  quotas,  and  an  im- 
port fee.  What  happened?  Two  or 
three  years  ago,  under  that  mechanism, 
the  price  of  world  sugar,  the  price  in  the 
world  market,  shot  up  above  the  domes- 
tic price  and  it  stayed  there.  The  price 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States  went  up  to 
14  cents  a  pound. 

The  price  of  sugar  in  Canada  went  up 
to  18  cents  a  pound.  We  were  in  a  situa- 
tion of  seeing  the  American  domestic 
sugar,  whose  price  is  usually  higher  than 


the  world  price,  being  carted  by  trucks 
across  the  Canadian  line. 

And,  in  order  to  stop  that  we  had  to 
impose  an  export  Ucense  on  the  shipment 
of  domestic  sugar  out  of  tliis  country. 
So.  that  is  what  this  import  fee  is  about. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  but  my  time 
is  about  consumed.  I  do  want  the  Record 
to  show  that  most  of  the  Republicans 
voted  to  reimpose  the  import  fee.  Cer- 
tainly, I  for  one,  am  not  for  abolishing  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 

my  time.  .  ,^       , 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  VanikI. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  rule  and  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentlemen  from  New  York  in  opposing 
the  rule  and  the  legislation  it  would  bring 
to  the  floor.  By  its  built-in  limitations, 
the  rule  will  not  permit  consideration 
of  an  acceptable  bill. 

This  legislation  is  offensive  because  it 
provides  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
with  an  unwarranted  protective  tariff  in- 
suring both  high  prices  and  a  limitation 
on  foreign  export.  No  other  agricul- 
tural crop  receives  such  tender  treat- 
ment. 

The  legislation  is  also  offensive  because 
it  provides  a  system  of  foreign  import 
quotas  to  so-called  friendly  countries.  I 
have  always  supported  foreign  aid,  but 
I  prefer  to  make  it  direct  and  on  the 
record  instead  of  a  sugar  tax  imposed 
upon  on  every  pound  of  sugar  by  Ameri- 
can consumers. 

This  Congress  has  been  a  "sugar 
daddy"  for  too  long  a  time.  This  bill 
would  constitute  a  dreadful  mistake  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  consumers. 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  ResnickI.  . 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light 
of  the  sugar  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered by  this  House 


KrebB 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

McClory 

McEwen 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

Mackle 

Madden 

Marsh 

Mathias 


MUler 

Mlnlsh 

Morrison 

Murray 

Nix 

O'Hara,  HI. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Patman 

Philbln 

Reuss 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Satterfield 


St  Germain 
Saylor 
Smith.  Calif. 
Springer 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thomas 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thompson,  Tex 
Toll 
Vivian 
Walker,  Miss. 
White,  Idaho 
Wright 
Wyatt 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  On  this  rollcall  334  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1966 
Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  to  take  from  tlie 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  9220)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  certain  civil  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965.  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and,  without  objection,  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing conferees:  Messrs.  Kir  wan,  Fo- 
GARTY,  EviNS  of  Tcnnessee,  Boland, 
Written,  Mahon,  Rhodes  of  Arizona, 
Davis  of  Wisconsin.  Robison,  and  Bow. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.    TEAGUE    of    California.      Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Evidently,  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 

call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  362] 

Abbltt  Celler  Goodell 

.Anderson,  TennChelf  Grlder 

Andrews,  Clawson.  Del  Griffiths 

George  W.  Clevenger  Hagan.  Ga. 

Annunzlo  Conte  Hagen,  Calif. 

Asplnall  Cunningham  Hansen,  Wash. 

Baring  Curtis  Hardy 

Bates  Delaney  Harris 

Battln  Dlggs  Harvey.  Ind. 

Bingham  DlngeU  Hays 

Blatnik  Donohue  Hubert 

Bolton  Dulski  HoUfleld 

Bonner  Edwards,  Ala.  Holland 

Brock  Edwards,  Calif.  Hosmer 

Brown.  Calif.  Evans,  Colo.  Howard 

Byrne,  Pa.  Flood  Irwin 

Cahlll  Foley  Johnson,  OKia. 

Carter  Frelinghuysen  King.  Utah 

Casey  Pulton.  Pa.  KluczynsW 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  9220 
Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until  mid- 
night Thursday  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  H.R.  9220. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
Chair   recognizes   the   gentleman  from 
New  York  [  Mr.  Resnick]  . 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sugar  legislation  now  being  considered  hy 
the  House  has  aroused  more  than  usual 
attention.  And  for  good  reason.  There 
has  been  considerable  discussion  about 
what  is  wrong  with  the  bill  reported  out 
by  the  Agriculture  Committee.  I  ^ 
more  inclined  to  ask  what  is  right  about 
It,  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  mystuy- 
ing  pieces  of  patchwork  legislation  ve 
have  seen  in  a  long  time. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  at  this  time 
that  this  is  not  an  administration  m 
that  has  been  reported  out. 

I  am  frankly  disturbed  over  the  W' 
that  there  seems  to  have  been  an  attltuae 


expressed  that  this  bill  is  too  complicated 
for  the  Members  to  understand,  and  that 
we  are  expected  to  simply  rubberstamp 
the  decisions  made  by  a  handful  of  men 
gifted  with  superior  vision,  intelligence, 
and  understanding.  I  am  not  willing  to 
accept  such  a  role,  and  I  doubt  that  any 
other  Congressman  is  either.  We  are 
here  to  think  for  ourselves. 

I  am  also  greatly  disturbed  over  the 
manner  in  which  this  costly  and  far- 
reaching  legislation  is  being  presented  to 
us.  It  is  a  first-class  blackjack  job.  In 
voting  on  this  bill  we  must  choose  be- 
tween all  or  nothing  and  we  are  told  in 
a  dark  and  threatening  tone  that  to  re- 
ject this  bill  would  bring  chaos  to  both 
foreign  and  domestic  sugar  markets. 
These  threats  are  false,  as  we  will  see 
later  on. 

Our  action  on  sugar  legislation  has 
ireat  international  significance.  It  in- 
volves the  parceling  out  of  the  foreign 
share  of  our  sugar  market  to  more  than 
30  countries.  This  raises  the  most  deli- 
cate issues  of  foreign  relations,  and  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  economic  well-be- 
ing of  many  of  our  friends  abroad.  At 
current  prices,  $2  billion  in  premium  pay- 
ments over  the  next  5  years  are  involved. 
The  committee  bill  virtually  throws  the 
administration's  foreign  quota  proposal 
out  the  window  and  establishes  new  ones. 
Logical  reasoning  lay  behind  the  admin- 
istration's quotas,  and  they  approached 
the  problem  with  great  care.  The  ad- 
ministration decided  to  use  a  strictly  ob- 
jective formula,  and  fortunately  there 
was  one  at  hand.  During  the  years  1963 
and  1964  sugar  prices  in  the  world  mar- 
ket were  more  attractive  than  our  own. 
These  were  years  when  every  foreign 
country  had  an  opportunity  to  ship  to 
the  United  States  without  any  restric- 
tions. Many  did,  and  at  lower  prices 
than  they  could  have  obtained  in  other 
markets  of  the  world.  Their  willingness 
to  do  so  stabilized  our  prices  and  supply 
at  a  time  when  world  markets  were 
chaotic. 

Accordingly,  the  administration  recog- 
nized their  cooperation  by  proposing  that 
foreign  quotas  be  allocated  on  the  actual 
record  of  performance  by  foreign  coun- 
tries in  exporting  sugar  to  the  United 
States  during  these  2  years.  Though 
some  countries  may  not  like  the  result  of 
this  formula,  no  one  can  question  its 
fairness,  and  no  one  can  complain  of 
favoritism.  As  far  as  I  know,  no  one  did 
complain.  Each  country  realized  that  it 
had  really  made  its  own  quotas,  and  that 
this  was  a  fair  and  equitable  solution. 

But  now.  we  are  suddenly  asked  to 
take  a  completely  different  set  of  quotas 
as  decided  by  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee—quotas that  were  established  on  the 
^'ings  of  personal  whimsy,  without  a 
yardstick,  without  logic,  without  a  for- 
mula, and  without  consistency. 

Let  me  illustrate.  The  committee  has 
granted  the  Bahamas  a  10,000-ton  special 
quota,  even  though  that  country  did  not 
ask  for  one  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
grows  no  sugarcane.  This  quota  exceeds 
"le  allotment  of  more  than  half  the 
processors  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
with  sugar  in  substantial  surplus 
"iroughout  the  world  what  justification 
Is  there  for  encouraging  a  new  sugar  en- 


terprise in  a  country  that  has  never 
grown  any — and  keep  in  mind  that  this 
quota  to  the  Bahamas  deprives  other 
countries  of  quotas  they  have  earned  on 
the  basis  of  past  performance. 

This  is  just  one  example.  The  com- 
mittee changed  the  quota  for  every  coun- 
try except  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
which  were  protected  by  treaty. 

For  some  countries  the  changes  were 
smaller  but  for  others  they  were  stag- 
gering. Venezuela,  for  example,  got 
more  than  10  times  what  its  1963-64  per- 
formance warranted.  In  contrast,  Ar- 
gentina, a  country  that  shipped  us  sugar 
when  we  needed  it,  was  cut  by  two- 
thirds.  In  another  case,  Thailand,  which 
has  yet  to  ship  a  single  pound  of  sugar 
into  the  United  States,  received  a  quota 
of  almost  20,000  tons.  Ireland,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  effectively  prevented 
from  exporting  any  part  of  its  quota  to 
the  United  States. 

When  unjustified  new  quotas  are 
established  or  old  quotas  increased,  legit- 
imate quotas  to  other  countries  must  be 
severely  cut  back.  Even  more  than  the 
monetary  loss  is  the  damage  to  U.S.  pres- 
tige, because  a  world  leader  is  expected 
to  act  logically  and  to  honor  its  obliga- 
tions. 

The  foreign  quota  provisions  of  this 
bill  have  received  the  most  publicity  and 
criticism.  But  they  are  not  the  only  bad 
aspects  of  the  bill.  On  the  contrary,  it 
contains  a  number  of  strange  and  per- 
plexing provisions  on  the  domestic  side 
which  are  damaging  to  the  interest  of 
American  producers  and  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment which  will  be  discussed  later. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  weakens  the  pro- 
tection provided  for  consumers.  As 
originally  recommended  in  the  adminis- 
tration bill,  the  Government  would  be 
able  to  get  sugar  in  an  emergency  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis.  The  value 
of  this  provision  has  been  destroyed  in 
the  committee  bill  by  a  requirement  that 
the  Secretary,  in  exercising  it,  must  give 
special  consideration  to  countries  which 
agree  to  purchase  additional  U.S.  agri- 
cultural products,  whatever  this  means. 
Such  consideration  would,  of  course,  re- 
quire an  open  offer  with  a  time  period 
for  countries  to  submit  their  bids.  Dur- 
ing this  time  lapse,  other  sugar  import- 
ing countries,  knowing  that  the  United 
States  is  in  the  market  for  a  substantial 
quantity  of  sugar,  would  go  into  the  mar- 
ket immediately.  The  United  States 
would  have  to  sit  by,  however,  awaiting 
receipt  of  offers  to  purchase  U.S.  agri- 
cultural commodities.  By  this  time,  the 
sugar  would  be  long  gone.  The  first- 
come,  first-served  provision  is  worthless 
as  a  result  of  this  requirement.  It  would 
become  an  administrative  monstrosity. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  also  weaken  the 
protection  for  domestic  producers  of 
sugar  crops.  In  its  bill,  the  administra- 
tion requested  authority  to  impose  quar- 
terly limitations  on  total  imports  when 
needed  to  keep  markets  stable.  This  rec- 
ommendation has  been  deleted.  In  its 
report,  the  committee  indicated  its  belief 
that  if  the  annual  limitation  of  supply, 
as  provided,  did  not  successfully  support 
prices,  the  Secretary  could  then  resort 
to  time  limitations  within  the  year. 


There  is  no  way  to  accurately  predict 
what  the  net  effect  of  this  might  be  but 
this  much  is  clear:  It  greatly  weakens 
the  ability  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  manage  the  supply  of  sugar,  and 
consequently  the  price  of  sugar,  in  the 
United  States.  And,  like  so  many  other 
mystifying  provisions  of  this  bill,  for  no 
apparent  reason. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  important  legis- 
lation. Every  consumer  of  sugar  is  af- 
fected. Our  foreign  relations  are  af- 
fected, domestic  producers  and  proces- 
sors are  affected. 

In  voting  on  this  bill,  we  are  being 
asked  to  take  all  or  nothing,  and  then 
being  told  that  nothing  would  mean 
chaos.  How  much  validity  is  there  to 
this  threat — this  unwarranted  ultima- 
tum? The  fact  is  that  we  can  reject 
this  bill  without  caushig  the  slightest 
ripple  in  the  sugar  market.  Because  if 
this  bill  is  rejected,  the  present  quotas 
would  automatically  be  extended  for  an- 
other year.  There  would  be  a  lot  of  dis- 
appointed lobbyists  floating  around 
town — but  that  is  about  all. 

True,  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  the 
new  bill  provides  for  increased  domestic 
sugar  allotment  following  commitments 
made  by  the  administration  to  domestic 
producers.  Based  on  these  commit- 
ments, domestic  producers  have  already 
taken  steps  to  expand  production.  In 
order  to  protect  these  producers,  a  new 
bill  increasing  domestic  sugar  allotments 
would  have  to  be  passed.  But  this  could 
simply  be  lifted  out  of  the  existing  bill, 
and  would  not  have  to  be  tied  with  for- 
eign quotas  in  any  way. 

After  the  committee's  sugar  bill  is  de- 
feated, I  would  like  to  see  a  Presidential 
commission  established  to  study,  rede- 
fine, and  reshape  our  entire  sugar  policy. 
It  is  time  we  put  an  end  to  this  degrad- 
ing, periodic  "beggar's  opera"  that  brings 
the  representatives  of  sovereign  nations 
to  the  Halls  of  Congress,  hat  in  hand,  to 
plead  for  a  piece  of  the  American  sugar- 
pie.  It  is  unbecoming  to  them,  and  it 
is  an  embarrassment  to  us. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

[Mr.  POAGE]. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
want  the  Members  of  the  House  to  un- 
derstand the  facts.  I  fear  that  our  col- 
league who  has  just  addressed  us  has 
devoted  himself  more  to  the  reading  of 
newspapers  than  to  a  reading  of  the 
official  documents. 

I  can  understand  that  on  the  part  of 
the  ordinary  Member  of  the  House,  but 
when  a  Member  attempts  to  give  us  in- 
formation, it  seems  to  me  he  should  go 
to  the  souice  of  information,  and  be 
especially  careful  that  his  statements 
are  accurate. 

The  gentleman  has  just  stated  that  we 
have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the 
Bahamas  would  accept  a  quota  or  not. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  the  British  Em- 
bassy written  on  August  20,  1965,  to  our 
State  Department.  It  reads  in  part  as 
follows: 

My  purpose  in  passing  this  information  on 
to  you  is  to  acquaint  you  with  the  Bahamas' 
plans  and  with  the  fact  that  the  Premier 
and  the  Governor  of  the  Bahamas  hoije  that 
the  application  made  on  behalf  of  Owens- 
Illinois  for  a  sugar  quota  on  behalf  of  the 
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Bahamas  would,  when  the  time  comes,  re- 
ceive the  sympathetic  consideration  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  right  clear 
that  if  the  gentleman  wanted  to  resolve 
the  question— whether  the  Bahamas 
would  accept  a  quota  or  not — the  best 
evidence  is  what  their  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives here  in  Washington  say 
and  not 'what  some  newspaper  may  have 
said. 

Here  is  the  statement — I  hold  it  in 
my  hand  and  any  Member  can  come 
and  look  at  it. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  this  is  the  first  time  this  let- 
ter is  available  and  that  all  during  the 
hearings  and  all  during  the  controversy 
following  and  on  this  Bahama  quota 
that  this  is  the  first  time  this  letter  is 
mentioned. 

Mr.  POAGE.    I  do  not  think  this  is  the 
first  time  this  letter  has  been  available. 
I  think  it  would  have  been  available  to 
the  gentleman  any  time  he  sought  to 
inquire  about  it.    He  has  spoken  as  one 
who  is  in  a  position  to  give  definite  in- 
formation.   This  letter,  as  I  mentioned. 
Is  dated  August  20.  1965.    The  gentle- 
man knows  that  the  British  Embassy  is 
the  official  spokesman  of  the  Bahamas. 
How  could  the  gentleman  be  sure  of  his 
facts  unless  he  took  the  trouble  to  ask 
those  who  could  give  the  official  answer. 
Evidently,  the  gentleman  made  no  effort 
to  secure  the  facts.    He  just  stepped  out 
here  on  the  floor  and  made  unsubstan- 
tiated statements,  and  when  he  is  shown 
the  inaccuracy  of  his  claims,  he  com- 
plains that  we  did  not  tell  him  that  we 
could  prove  him  to  be  in  error.    Is  there 
no  obligation  on  the  gentleman  to  in- 
form himself  before  he  attempts  to  in- 
form the  House? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the 
House  to  adopt  this  resolution  to  permit 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  debate 
the  subject  under  discussion. 

I  am  concerned  only  about  one  thing 
and  that  is  the  well-being  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  quantity  and  quality 
and  price  that  the  housewife  is  going  to 
have  to  pay  this  country.  I  think  this 
is  our  basic  concern.  I  think  if  you  will 
give  an  opportunity  to  well  informed 
Members  who  will  be  discussing  the  his- 
tory of  this  act.  you  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  as  I  have  that  over  all  and 
over  the  years  this  sugar  act  has  been 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  American  con- 
sumer and  in  the  best  interest  of  every- 
one in  this  country. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr  Al- 
bert). The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  ordering  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  SISK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
tellers. 
Tellers  were  refused. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  ordering  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
point  of  order  is  withdrawn. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
Mr.  RESNICK.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused 
Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-six  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^ere — yeas  253,  nays  80,  not  voting  99,  as 
follows: 


Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

O'Brien 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Passman 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poll 

Pool 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qxilllen 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reld.  111. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes.  Arl2. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 


Abernethy 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson,  El. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Bandstra 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bell 
Bern^ 
Betts 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 

B\Tnes.  Wis. 

Cabell 

Callan 

Callaway 

Carpy 

Ccderberg 

Chamberlain 

Clark 

Colmcr 

Conable 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Craley 

Culver 

Curtln 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Dent 

I>evlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan,  Greg 


(Roll  No.  3631 

YEAS— 253 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Edmondson 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Pallon 

Pamsley 

Fascell 

Pelfhan 

Ftndley 

Plsher 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Priedel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Gilbert 
GUllgan 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Grabowskl 
Gray 
Green,  Pa. 

Grel£:g 

Gubser 

Gumey 

Halleck 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

HannA 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Horton 

Hull 
Hun^ate 

Huot 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 


Jennings 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kirth 

Keith 

Keogh 

King.  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Love 

McCulloch 

McDade 

MrPall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mickle 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Ma.ss. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mills 

Mink 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  Dl. 


Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

St.  Onge 

Schlsler 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Va. 

8tafford 

Stapgers 

Stalbaum 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

NAYS— 80 


Adair 
Adams 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
Bennett 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Cameron 
Clancy 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Ctolller 
Gorman 
Cramer 
Davis.  Wis. 
Denton 
Derwlnskl 
Dwyer 
Dyal 

Edwards.  Calif. 
Erlenbom 
Farbsteln 


Farnum 

Pino 

Gibbons 

Grlffln 

Gross 

Grover 

Haley 

Hall 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Hutchinson 

Joelson 

Jonas 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McDowell 

McEwen 

Mlnshall 

Moore 

Nedzl 

O'Konskl 

Ottln^er 


Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thomson,  Wla. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White.  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Yoting 
Younger 
Zablockl 


Patten 

Pike 

Powell 

Race 

Resnlck 

Roblson 

Roudebiish 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebell 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Springer 

Stanton 

Sullivan 

Todd 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Weltner 

Williams 

Wydler 

Yates 
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Abbltt 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Bingham 
Bl.unik 
Boggs 
Bonner 
Brock 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cnhlll 
Carter 

Casey 

Celler 

Chelf 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Clevenger 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Delaney 

Dlggs 


Dlngell 

Donqhue 

Dulskl 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Flood 

Foley 

Prellnghuysen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Glalmo 

Green.  Oreg. 

Grlder 

Griffiths 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hays 

Hebert 

Herlong 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Howard 

King.  Utah 

Kluczynskl 

Krebs 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

McClory 

McVicker 

Macdonald 


Madden 

Marsh 

Mathlas 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Morrison 

Murray 

Nix 

O'Hara.  111. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Patman 

Phllbln 

Reuss 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Sikes 

Smith.  CaUf. 

Steed 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Vivian 

Walker,  Mlas. 

White.  Idaho 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wright 

Wyatt 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   foUowin? 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Ptilton  of  Pennsylvan* 


Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  CahlU. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Miller  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Mlnlsh  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Walker  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Evans. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Grlder. 

Mr.  Thomas  virlth  Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Hagen  of 
California. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Rivers 
of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Kluczynskl. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Abbltt. 

Mr.  Krebs  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Clevenger. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  King  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  McVicker. 

Mr.  Marsh  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Olson  of  Mlnne80t& 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Vivian. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  AsplnaU. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  FARNSLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"present"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time,  after  consulting  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  to  announce 
certain  modifications  of  the  program 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Tomorrow,  the  first  order  of  business 
^  be  a  resolution  for  continuing  ap- 
propriations. 

Also  tomorrow,  following  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  sugar  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  may  call  up 
bills  to  be  considered  by  unanimous  con- 
sent that  previously  had  been  scheduled 
for  Thursday.  This  is  being  done  In 
yjew  of  the  change  in  the  program  for 
Thursday. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  On  Thurs- 
day the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
will  be  considered? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  On  Thursday,  as  pre- 
viously announced,  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  will  be  considered.  If 
we  dispose  of  that  bill,  I  hope  we  will 
be  able  to  adjourn  over  until  Monday. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Could  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  tell  us 
what  date  is  proposed  for  the  resolution 
continuing  appropriations? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  believe  it  is  October 
23,  but  I  should  like  to  consult  with  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon].  I 
do  not  see  him  present  on  the  floor.  I 
believe  that  it  is  October  23. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  have  heard 
that  it  was  October  23. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  now  see  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon]  in  the  Chamber. 

Would  the  minority  leader  mind  ad- 
dressing his  question  to  him?  I  think 
it  is  October  23,  but  I  should  like  to  hear 
from  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  The 
continuing  resolution  will  be  effective 
until  what  date? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  the  expectation  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  ap- 
prove a  resolution  for  continuing  appro- 
priations tomorrow.  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee will  agree  on  the  date  of  October 
23.  I  believe  that  Is  probably  In  keeping 
with  the  wishes  of  the  leadership. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
Is  corr&ct 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader 
whether  that  foretells  the  happy  pros- 
pects for  the  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress sine  die  on  or  before  that  date? 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  hope  so. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11135)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMITTEE   OP   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11135,  with 
Mr.  Burke  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bllL 

By  imanlmous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley]  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Dagite]  will  be  recognized  for  2 
hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  I  shall  try  to  be  very  brief  in 
presenting  this  bill  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

I  might  remind  some  of  the  new  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  the  sugar  program 
has  been  In  existence  since  1934.  The 
program  operated  under  a  country-by- 
country  quota  system,  imtil  1962,  when 
we  were  forced  to  capitulate  In  some  de- 
gree to  the  Senate  and  to  the  administra- 
tion and  to  embrace  the  global  quota. 

Under  the  program  which  has  been 
approved  by  all  the  Presidents  with 
whom  I  have  served — Roosevelt,  Truman, 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  now  Mr. 
Johnson — we  have  had  a  stability  of 
supply  and  a  stability  of  prices,  and  the 
program  has  operated  so  successfully  and 
so  well — except  In  1963  and  1964 
when  we  experimented  with  the  global 
quota — that  the  average  housewife  in 
America  was  not  even  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  had  a  program  at  all.  The  pro- 
gram operated  well  both  In  times  of 
peace  and  in  times  of  war. 

This  means  much  to  the  consumers  of 
America,  because  without  the  program 
we  could  not  be  assured  of  an  adequate 
supply  at  reasonable  prices  at  all  times. 

The  program  is  designed  to  accomplish 
three  things:  first,  to  make  It  possible,  as 
a  matter  of  national  security,  to  produce 
a  substantial  portion  of  our  sugar  re- 
quirements within  the  continental  United 
States  and  to  do  this  without  the  con- 
sumer penalizing  device  of  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff;  second,  to  assure  U.S.  con- 
sumers of  a  plentiful  and  stable  supply 
of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices;  and,  third, 
to  permit  friendly  foreign  countries  to 
participate  equitably  in  supplying  the 
U.S.  sugar  market  for  the  double  purpose 
of  expanding  international  trade  and  as- 
suring a  nearby  stable  and  adequate 
store  of  sugar. 

The  program  went  well  until  we  broke 
diplomatic  relations  with  Castro  in  Cuba. 
Up  to  that  time  Cuba  had  supplied  96 
percent  of  the  foreign  sugar  coming  Into 
this  market.  After  the  break  with  Castro 
it  became  necessary  for  us  to  look  else- 
where in  the  world  for  our  foreign  sugar 
needs,  and  that  Is  exactly  what  we  did. 
We  granted  quotas  to  many  foreign 
countries. 

We  tried  to  preserve  a  quota  for  Cuba 
and  hoped  that  she  might  come  back 
into  the  family  of  free  nations  and  that 
we  could  then  return  the  quota  to  Cuba. 
But  Cuba  has  not  come  back  into  the 
family  of  free  nations,  and  that  quota 
has  been  cut  down  from  more  than  3 
million  tons  to  1.5  million  tons  in  1962 — 
and  now  to  about  1  million  tons  In  this 
bin. 

Speaking  for  our  committee,  I  want  to 
tell  this  House  that  we  have  from  time  to 
time  been  unjustly  accused  of  dragging 
our  feet  and  deliberately  delaying  con- 
sideration of  sugar  legislation. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  During  the  entire  88th  Congress 
we  waited  patiently  for  recommendations 
from  the  administration  regarding  sugar. 
No  recommendations  were  forthcoming. 
During  the  89th  Congress  we  waited 
from  January  until  May  or  June  for  such 
recommendations,  but  they  were  not 
forthcoming.    Realizing  that  something 
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should  be  done,  especially  because  of 
the  interests  of  the  domestic  producers, 
we  started  out  to  consider  sugar  legis- 
lation. We  started  considering  it  in  con- 
ferences weeks  and  months  before  we 
ever  received  any  official  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  have  had  numerous  conferences 
with  those  in  the  domestic  industry,  and 
they  came  to  me  first  badly  divided. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

I  insisted  that  they  confer  and  try  to 
compose  their  differences  and  compro- 
mise their  views  and  bring  us  something 
they  could  all  agree  upon.  After  months 
of  conferences  they  finally  came  to  our 
committee  and  said  "We  are  ready  to 
report."  They  selected  one  spokesman 
to  speak  for  the  industry.  Now,  this 
was  a  remarkable  achievement  when  you 
appreciate  the  fact  that  this  is  a  vast 
Industry  which  spreads  from  the  east 
coast  to  the  west  coast,  and  from  north 
to  south. 

The  domestic  industry  is  vitally  Inter- 
ested in  this  bill,  because  it  is  vital  and 
essential  to  their  survival.  They  can- 
not produce  sugar  in  competition  with 
foreign  producers  using  cheap  tropical 
labor  They  now  have  on  hand  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tons  of  sugar  that 
cannot  legally  be  sold  in  this  market  un- 
less they  are  authorized  to  do  so  by  law 
This  bill  now  before  you  would  authorize 
that  sale. 

I  think  there  are  26  or  28  States  in  this 
Union  that  grow  sugar,  beet,  or  cane. 
People  are  interested  in  this  legislation 
all  the  way  from  Boston  to  Houston  be- 
cause all  of  the  refineries  up  and  down 
the  eastern  seaboard,  and  the  stevedores 
and  the  dockworkers.  and  all  of  the  peo- 
ple employed  in  the  processing  plants, 
depend  on  the  processing  of  sugar  for 
their  livelihoods.    They   are  in  agree- 
ment in  supporting  this  bill  which  was 
presented  to  us.    After  they  brought  the 
bill  to  our  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I 
sent  them  back  downtown  to  confer  with 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce 
and    Agriculture,    the    Bureau    of    the 
Budget,  to  see  if  all  were  in  accord  on 
the  bill.    Finally,  in  May  or  June  I  was 
advised  that  they  were  ready  to  report. 
Frankness  requires  me  to  admit  now 
that  I  was  told  the  bill  they  presented 
to  me  then  would  contain  a  provision 
imposing  a  recapture  import  fee.     I  had 
announced  publicly  in  June  that  I  did 
not  think  it  was  fair  and  I  did  not  think 
it  was  feasible,  and  I  did  not  thiiik  it 
was  the  thing  we  should  do  in  the  light 
of  our  international  situation. 

Here  we  have  an  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  in  which  we  are  aiding  these 
needy  nations,  many  of  them  dependent 
on  the  production  and  sale  of  sugar. 
The  idea  of  imposing  a  tax  on  the  only 
commodity  that  they  have  to  sell  to  us 
was  somewhat  repugnant.  So  I  stated 
that  I  would  have  no  part  of  it,  and 
would  not  introduce  a  bill  with  that  im- 
port tax  in  it. 

Everybody  knew  my  views,  and  I  sub- 
mitted them  to  the  committee.  They 
knew  how  I  felt  about  it,  and  I  knew  how 


they  felt  about  It.  Finally  when  I  was 
about  ready  to  introduce  the  sugar  bill. 
I  was  requested  to  hold  up  the  bill  for 
3  days,  which  I  did.  During  that  3  days 
we  were  advised  the  administration 
would  no  longer  advocate  an  imposition 
of  the  tax. 

Even  this  morning  at  10  o'clock  I 
talked  to  our  Secretary  of  State  to  be 
sure  that  I  would  not  misquote  the  ad- 
ministration. I  asked  them  to  advise 
me  if  there  had  been  any  change  in  the 
views  of  the  administration,  and  he 
notified  me  there  had  not  been  any 
change  in  the  views  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  that  they  were  still  against  the 
import  tax. 

The  reason  why  I  mention  that  Is  an 
amendment  will  be  in  order  to  Impose 
this  tax  over  the  objection  of  the  admin- 
istration, over  the  objection  of  our  com- 
mittee, and  over  the  objection  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
President's  position  has  been  well  known 
and  publicly  armounced. 

Now  we  come  to  these  country-by- 
counti-y  quotas.    First,  let  me  say,  how- 
ever, that  we  made  very  slight  changes  in 
the  program  submitted  to  us  by  the  do- 
mestic industry.    We  gave  a  little  relief 
here  in  Louisiana,  and  a  little  relief  In 
Ohio  and  a  little  somewhere  else.    Now, 
with  respect  to  the  country-by-country 
quotas,  you  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about 
this  Bahamas  business.     The  man  who 
represented  the  Bahamas  I  think  came 
from  Ohio  somewhere,  and  he  submitted 
his  case  to  this  35-man  conunittee  in 
open  session.    They  have  a  pulpwood  in- 
dustry down  there.   There  are  500  strong 
men  who  earn  a  living  there  producing 
pulp.    The  pulp  was  running  out.    The 
land  is  fertile  and  is  adaptable  to  the 
growing  of  sugarcane.    They  asked  for 
a  little  quota.     So  when  this  land  was 
cleared  of  all  roots  and  runners  and 
planted  in  cane  they  might  be  able  to 
sell  some  of  their  sugar  in  our  market. 
They  asked  for  about  20.000  tons.    We 
gave  them  10,000  tons  if  by  1968  they 
could  satisfy  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture that  they  could  produce  and  deliver. 
Otherwise  they  would  have  nothing  for 
these    families   of    500   workers   to    do. 
There  would  be  probably  2.000  or  more 
workers  who  would  be  idle  just  off  our 
shores. 

Contrary  to  what  anybody  says,  this 
is  not  a  bonanza  for  any  corporation  or 
an  allotment  to  any  corporation.  There 
is  not  an  allotment  in  this  bill  to  any 
individual,  person,  or  corporation. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  decline  to  yield.  The 
gentleman  was  heard  in  the  conunittee 
and  was  heard  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, and  he  has  been  heard  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  the  situation. 
Here  is  a  friendly  people  a  short  dis- 
tance off  the  coast  of  our  country  willing 
and  ready  to  produce  10.000  tons  of  the 
10  million  tons  we  consume  in  this  coun- 
try annually.  That  is  how  insignificant 
that  allotment  is.  And  if  we  do  not  buy 
the  10,000  tons  from  the  Bahamas  we 
will  buy  it  from  some  other  country  at 
the  same  price.  This  allocation  to  the 
Bahamas  will  not  cost  our  consvuners  or 


taxpayers  one  cent.  That  Is  what  that 
controversy  adds  up  to.  and  I  do  not 
want  to  hear  any  more  about  It. 

Mr.  POAGE.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  yield. 
Mr.  POAGE.    Is  not  the  Bahamas  the 
closest  point,  other  than  Mexico,  of  any 
American  country  that  produces  sugar 
to  be  shipped  to  the  United  States? 
Mr.  COOLEY.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  POAGE.    And  had  we  refused  Ba- 
hama a  quota,  would  It  not  have  been  the 
only  country  that  does  produce  sugar  for 
export  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  with- 
out a  quota;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly  right. 

Mr.     TEAGUE     of     California.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  COOLEY.    I  yield. 
Mr.     TEAGUE     of     California.    Mr, 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  point  out  this 
to  my  colleagues.    I  was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers  of    the   special   committee   which 
worked  out  and  recommended  to  the  full 
committee  the  division  of  these  foreign 
Imports.    This  was  a  rather  unusual  sit- 
uation.  This  is  intended  as  a  compliment 
to  the  chairman.   There  were  four  Demo- 
crats and  four  Republicarvs  on  the  com- 
mittee Instead  of  the  usual  2-to-l  ratio. 
Perhaps  more  by  good  luck  than  good 
judgment  I  refused  to  see  any  lobbyists 
representing  foreign  Importers,  with  the 
exception  of.  early  in  the  game,  two  peo- 
ple who  came  all  the  way  from  South 
Africa.    Speaking  for  myself,  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  express  the  experience  of  the 
other  members  of  that  special  committee, 
I  was  not  influenced  in  any  way  by  the 
representations,  oral  or  written,  of  these 
representatives  of  foreign  Importers. 

We  had  three  or  four  or  five  meetings; 
and  I  repeat,  there  were  four  Republi- 
cans and  four  Democrats.  We  met,  In 
my  opinion,  in  an  entirely  objective  and, 
I  think,  fair  manner  and  worked  out  a 
biU  to  take  to  the  full  conunittee  in  the 
matter  of  the  division  of  foreign  imports. 
I  compliment  the  chairman  on  his  fair- 
ness in  handling  these  meetings.  He  did 
not  write  or  dictate  this  bill.  It  was  and 
Is  the  consensus  of  the  members  of  the 
special  subcommittee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  if  any  lobbyist  repre- 
senting our  domestic  or  foreign  industry 
appeared  at  any  one  of  these  sessions? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Absolute- 
ly not. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  like  to  ask  an- 
other question,  if  I  may.  Did  I  not  an- 
nounce before  the  whole  committee  what 
I  intended  to  do,  and  that  was  to  select 
a  top-notch  subcommittee  to  work  on  this 
matter  to  see  what  we  could  do? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  You  did, 
and  you  expressed  an  opinion  or  a  posi- 
tion with  which  I  wholeheartedly  concur 
and  that  is  the  matter  of  dividing  up 
these  foreign  Imports  should  be  a  matter 
of  decision  by  the  legislative  body  rather 
than  a  small  group  of  bureaucrats  down 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  in 
the  Department  of  State. 

We  have  been  complaining  arouhQ 
here  for  a  long  time  about  the  executive 
department  taking  away  our  preroga- 


tives.   This  Is  a  case  where  we  stood  up 
and  hoped  to  be  counted,  and  were. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Following  that  discus- 
sion, I  would  like  to  say  that  the  respon- 
sibility to  adjust  these  foreign  quotas  is 
the  responsibility  of  Congress.  It  is  not 
the  responsibility  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  or  some  bureaus  or 
some  bureaucrats  or  any  number  of  bu- 
reaucrats, to  sit  down  there  and  have 
these  foreign  diplomats  down  there  come 
to  them  with  their  caps  in  their  hands  to 
ask  for  some  quota.  That  responsibil- 
ity Is  to  come  before  our  committee  in 
open  session  and  present  their  case  and 
subject  themselves  to  cross-examination, 
and  furnish  us  and  provide  us  with  val- 
uable information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  pro- 
long this  discussion,  but  if  the  members 
of  the  Committee  will  look  at  the  rec- 
ord  

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No,  I  am  making  a 
statement  now.  If  you  will  look  at  the 
record,  you  will  see  the  numerous  factors 
that  we  considered  in  making  these  allo- 
cations and  as  I  say,  we  took  into  con- 
sideration the  political  situation,  we  took 
into  consideration  the  economic  situa- 
tion in  some  of  the  countries  involved 
as  well  as  the  trade  balances  between 
countries,  and  various  and  sundry  fac- 
tors. And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  point 
out  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
that  the  fact  that  we  have  a  limited 
closed  rule  is  not  because  we  are  trying 
to  gag  anyone,  but  it  is  because 

Mr.  RESNICK.  You  are  not  trying  to 
gag  anybody?  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No,  I  do  not  yield.  I 
do  not  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  The  quotas  in  this  bill  are  fixed 
on  a  percentage  basis  and  when  you 
change  the  percentage  for  one  country 
you  UDset  all  the  other  countries.  The 
reason  the  bill  is  here  under  a  commit- 
tee rule  is  for  that  reason. 

At  tills  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  put  into  the  Record  the  unani- 
mous statement  of  the  eight  members  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Sugar  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  foreign  quotas 
in  this  bill  were  developed. 
The  Development  of  Foreign  Sugar  Quotas 
IN  H.R.  11135 

In  1962,  when  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
place Cuba  as  a  major  sovirce  of  U.S.  sugar 
supplies,  the  committee  sought  a  mathemat- 
ical formula  under  which  the  former  Cuban 
quota  could  be  partially  reallocated.  Since 
there  was  then  very  little  history  of  sugar 
shipments  to  the  United  States  by  foreign 
countries  other  than  Cuba,  the  formulas  ex- 
plored by  the  committee  were  based  upon 
productlDn.  domestic  consumption,  world 
Mports.  and  other  relevant  statistical  data. 

After  considering  thoroughly  every  formula 
suggested,  the  committee  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  Impossible  to  apply  a 
statistical  formula  to  a  matter  so  complex  as 
signing  foreign  sugar  quotas  equitably  and 
la  the  best  Interest  of  the  United  States. 

It  proceeded,  therefore,  to  develop  the 
quotas  in  the  1962  act  on  a  country-by- 
country  basis  taking  into  consideration  not 
only  the  ability  to  supply  sugar  to  the  U.S. 
■narket  but  other  factors  such  as  friendship 
for  the  United  States,  trade  with  the  United 
States,  support  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  and 
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other  matters  which  cannot   be   measured 
statistically. 

The  wisdom  of  this  procedure  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  in  allocating  the  1962 
quotas  to  foreign  countries  is  evidenced  by 
three  facts : 

1.  In  conference  on  the  1962  act,  the  Sen- 
ate insisted  on  changing  only  two  of  the 
quotas:  reducing  substantially  the  quota 
for  the  Dominican  Republic  and  eliminating 
entirely  the  quota  for  Argentina.  Ten  days 
later  the  Senate  found  it  necessary  to  com- 
pletely reverse  its  position  with  respect  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Argentina,  by 
passing  an  amendment  to  a  "honeybee"  bill 
authorizing  the  President  to  distribute 
150,000  tons  of  the  temporary  Cuban  quota 
as  he  saw  fit.  with  the  understanding  that 
130,000  tons  was  to  go  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  20,000  tons  to  Argentina. 

2.  The  State  Department  has  never,  at  any 
time,  received  from  a  foreign  country  a  seri- 
ous protest  over  the  quotas  assigned  by  the 
committee  In  the  1962  act. 

3.  Although  more  than  3  million  tons  of 
sugar  were  shipped  to  the  United  States  in 
the  years  1962-64  under  the  global  quota 
provisions  of  the  1962  act,  with  every  friend- 
ly country  In  the  world  eligible  to  ship  sugar 
Into  the  United  States,  only  229,951  tons 
came  from  countries  which  the  Committee 
on  Agrlcultvire  had  not  designated  in  its  for- 
eign quota  allocations — indicating  that 
these  quota  countries  were  eminently  able 
and  willing  to  supply  U.S.  sugar  require- 
ments. 

SEARCH  FOR  A  FORMULA  IN  1965 

In  spite  of  its  experience  with  formulas  In 
1962,  the  committee  again  In  1965  hoped 
that  foreign  quotas  might  be  allocated  on  a 
formula  basis  and  several  months  prior  to 
any  formal  consideration  of  the  bill  extend- 
ing the  Sugar  Act  it  started  the  search  for 
such  a  formula. 

At  the  request  of  the  committee,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  prepared  figures  for 
the  committee  showing  the  application  of 
more  than  30  different  possible  formulas. 
Since  there  was,  by  this  time,  a  history  of 
sugar  deliveries  in  the  years  1961-64,  these 
formulEis  were  based  upon  sugar  deliveries 
during  every  p>ossible  combination  of  these 
years.  They  included  a  straight  average  of 
the  4  years  1961-64,  a  straight  average  of  the 
3  years  1962-64,  and  of  the  2  years  1963-64, 
the  2  years  1963-64  with  double  weight  to 
1964  (the  formula  adopted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture) .  a  formula  based  on  the 
best  2  years  out  of  the  4,  one  based  on  the 
best  2  years  out  of  the  3  years  1962-64,  and 
others. 

After  examining  the  figures  resulting  from 
the  application  of  all  these  formulas,  the 
committee  again  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  no  formula  which  would  a^-svire 
the  timely  availability  of  ample  sugar  sup- 
plies for  the  United  States,  carry  out  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States,  and  serve 
adequately  to  assist  the  economies  of  devel- 
oping countries,  thereby  carrying  out  one  of 
the  major  objectives  of  the  Sugar  Act,  to 
develop  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States. 

Each  formula  studied  by  the  committee 
required  so  many  exceptions  and  variations 
that,  In  the  end,  quota  determinations  would 
become  a  matter  of  Judgment  rather  than 
of  formula.  Therefore,  the  committee  found 
that  it  Is  impossible  to  apply  a  sllderule 
solution  to  a  problem  containing  so  many 
Intangibles  that  It  is  not  susceptible  to  solu- 
tion by  mere  statistical  formula. 

THE    FORMULA    PROPOSED    IN    H.R.     10496 

This  principle  applies  to  the  specific  for- 
mula proposed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, as  well  as  all  the  others.  This  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Depart- 
ment's bill  a  page  and  a  half  of  fine  print 
following  the  printing  of  the  formula  Is  re- 


quired to  make  exceptions  to  that  formula. 
More  space  would  have  been  used  had  the 
Department  made  all  of  the  exceptions  to  its 
formula  necessary  to  deal  equitably  with  the 
quota  problem. 

The  formula  favored  by  the  Department, 
and  submitted  in  the  administration's  sugar 
bill,  would  have  based  foreign  quotas  on 
1963-64  sugar  deliveries  by  the  foreign  sup- 
pliers, with  double  weight  given  to  deliveries 
in  1964. 

The  fundameniial  fault  with  the  Depart- 
ment's formula  {aside  from  the  impossibility 
of  applying  any  mere  statistical  formula  to 
this  complicated  situation)  is  that  it  com- 
pletely disregards  30  years  of  experience 
under  the  Sugar  Act  (including  the  statu- 
tory quotas  enacted  by  Congress  in  1962) 
and  bases  its  foreign  quota  recommendations 
solely  on  the  experience  of  the  2  years  1963 
and  1964.  In  his  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee, Tom  O.  Murphy,  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  Sugar  Policy  Staff, 
conceded  that  these  2  years  (1963  and  1964) 
were  the  most  abnormal  and  unrepresenta- 
tive 2  years  in  the  history  of  the  Sugar  Act. 
And  yet  it  is  these  2  years  which  are  the  sole 
basis  of  the  Department's  recommendations 
for  permanent,  statutory  quotas,  that  are  to 
be  the  foundation  of  our  Sugar  Act  and  our 
foreign  commerce  in  sugar  for  the  next  5 
years,  and  by  Implication,  for  the  years  to 
come. 

In  1964,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
expected  and  required  by  law  to  allocate  for 
"global  quota"  purposes  all  of  the  quota 
withheld  from  Cuba — slightly  more  than  1.5 
million  tons.  In  late  1963.  it  allocated  1  mil- 
lion tons  of  this  Cuban  reserve  and  asked 
foreign  suppliers  to  commit  themselves  for 
this  amount,  requiring  delivery  early  In  1964. 
Any  foreign  supplier  who  might  not  happen 
to  have  supplies  readily  available  at  that 
time  had  the  right  to  assume  that  the  re- 
maining 500,000  tons  of  the  Cuban  quota 
would  be  allocated  later  in  the  year,  and  to 
wait  to  make  its  commitment  against  this 
later  allocation. 

Contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act,  the  Department  never  allocated  the  re- 
maining 500,000  tons  of  the  withheld  Cuban 
quota.  Yet  this  abnormal  year  of  1964  is  the 
one  to  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  give  double  weight  in  its  so-called 
formula. 

As  the  committee  discovered  In  its  own 
studies  of  the  many  formulas  proposed  for 
possible  use  this  year,  it  is  entirely  possible 
to  give  unfair  advantage  to  one  country  over 
another  by  picking  the  years  or  combination 
of  years  on  which  the  formula  is  based.  This 
Is  the  reason  the  committee,  after  exhaustive 
studies,  rejected  all  of  the  formulas. 

SHORTCOMINGS  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT'S  FORMtTLA 

1.  The  Department's  statement  supporting 
its  formula  makes  a  gesture  toward  main- 
taining the  largest  possible  part  of  our  for- 
eign sugar  supply  within  the  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  But,  compared  to 
the  allocations  in  the  1962  act,  its  formula 
more  than  doubles  the  proportion  of  the 
foreign  quota  which  would  go  to  countries 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Every  ton 
of  this  sugar  comes  from  quotas  which  would 
otherwise  be  assigned  to  countries  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

2.  Some  of  the  abnormal  quotas  outside 
the  Western  Hemisphere  required  by  the 
Department's  formula  are — 

A  quota  of  97,000  tons  to  India,  a  country 
receiving  general  and  substantial  support 
from  the  United  States  with  much  of  its 
foreign  exchange  needs  met  from  our  Public 
Law  480  and  AID  programs — and  with  hun- 
gry people  In  its  own  country  who  could 
well  use  this  vital  food; 

A  quota  of  97.000  tons  to  South  Africa,  a 
country  rich  in  resources  which  depends  on 
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sugar  for  only  2.8  percent  of  Its  foreign  ex- 
change, and  which  has  access  to  the  British 
Commonwealth  market  for  a  substantial  part 
of  its  sugar:  and 

A  quota  of  45,000  tons  to  FIJI,  a  nation  of 
428,000  people,  which  In  1964  had  a  prefer- 
ential market  In  the  British  Commonwealth 
for  228,000  tons  of  sugffr. 

The  quotas  assigned  under  the  Depart- 
ment's formula  to  Australia,  China,  India, 
and  South  Africa  were  larger  than  its  pro- 
posed quotas  to  any  of  the  Central  and 
South  American  countries  except  Peru  and 
Brazil. 

3.  Even  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
InadvlsablUty  of  relying  on  a  straight,  un- 
adjusted formula,  is  apparent. 

The  Department's  formula  would  give  the 
five  friendly,  developing  countries  of  the 
Central  American  Common  Market  (Costa 
Rica,  Nicaragua,  Guatemala.  El  Salvador, 
and  Honduras)  a  total  of  only  128,000  tons. 
The  committee  bill  gives  them  148,000  tons. 

Although  the  "big  four"  (Mexico,  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  Brazil,  and  Peru)  are 
about  equal  in  their  ability  to  produce  and 
export  sugar  the  Department's  formula  allot- 
ted them  quotas  varying  from  222,000  tons 
for  Peru,  to  390.000  tons  for  Mexico. 

The  Department's  formula  would  give  Ar- 
gentina, an  erratic  sugar  producer,  a  quota 
of  64,000  tons — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  It 
was  able  to  export  to  the  United  States  In 
1964  only  20,000  tons. 

The  Department's  formula  would  give 
Panama,  a  country  the  United  States  Is 
striving  to  help  develop,  a  quota  of  only 
14.349  tons.  The  committee  bill  allots  it  a 
quota  of  25,134  tons. 

In  spite  of  the  unsettled  and  uncertain 
political  situation  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic that  country  would  receive  a  statutory 
quota  of  386,000  tons  under  the  Department's 
formula.  The  committee  reduced  this  to 
340,000  tons  (the  same  as  Mexico  and  Brazil) 
but  suggested  that  the  President  use  his 
authority  under  the  bill  to  increase  this 
quota  on  a  year-by-year  basis  by  assignment 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  of  such  portion  of 
the  deficit  (usually  about  300,000  tons)  as  he 
deemed  appropriate. 

DECISION     NOT    TO     USE     DEPARTMENT    FORMTTI.A 

After  hearing  all  the  public  testimony  on 
the  sugar  bill.  Including  that  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
State,  and  after  an  executive  session  of  the 
full  Committee  at  which  the  committee 
heard  spokesmen  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  explain  details  of  the  bill  and 
defend  the  Department's  recommendations, 
the  first  action  taken  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  was  to  vote  not  to  follow  the 
formula  recommended  by  the  Department  In 
H.R.  10496.  This  vote  was  taken  In  execu- 
tive session  of  the  full  committee  and  was 
virtually  unanimous. 

The  sugar  bill  follows  the  administration's 
recommendations  in  every  other  major  as- 
pect. The  division  of  quota  between  for- 
eign and  domestic  suppliers  is  exactly  as  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  The  division 
of  domestic  quota  between  beets  and  cane 
is  exactly  as  proposed  In  the  bill. 

The  new  provisions  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  suspend  or  withhold  a  quota  from 
anv  foreign  country  "in  the  national  inter- 
est" and  to  allocate  deficits  among  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  in  the  national  Inter- 
est as  he  "finds  appropriate"  are  In  the  bill 
exactly  as  proposed  by  the  administration. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  strength- 
ened the  President's  hand  by  reenactlng  and 
strengthening  a  provision  of  the  1962  act 
authorizing  the  President  to  suspend  quotas 
from  any  country  which  expropriates  prop- 
erty of  American  citizens  without  proper 
compensation.  There  was  no  such  provi- 
sion in  the  Department's  bill. 

The  only  substantial  difference  is  that  the 
committee  has  exercised  its  collective  Judg- 


ment in  recommending,  for  consideration  by 
the  House,  the  assignment  of  quotas  to  for- 
eign countries.  The  committee  believes  that 
the  combined  Judgment  of  the  Members  of 
the  Congress,  Informed  on  all  factors  re- 
lating to  the  national  interest  and  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  is  su- 
perior to  any  formula  adopted  by  a  small 
committee  of  employees  of  the  executive 
departments. 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  A  RESERVE 

One  of  the  basic  functions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  is  to  assure  price  stability  and  adequate 
sugar  supplies  for  consumers.  This  it  has 
done,  with  remarkable  success,  over  a  30- 
year  period.  Essential  to  the  performance 
of  these  functions  is  the  necessity  of  having 
readily  available,  on  short  notice,  an  ade- 
quate reserve  of  raw  sugar. 

Stability  has  been  possible  under  the  act 
because  of  the  availability  of  ample  sugar 
supplies  close  to  the  United  States  which 
can  be  delivered  to  the  U.S.  market  within 
a  very  short  period  should  domestic  supplies 
become  short  and  prices  increase.  The  Sugar 
Act  stipulates  a  target  price  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  to  maintain.  He  can 
maintain  this  price.  If  domestic  supplies  be- 
come short,  only  by  bringing  in  sugar  from 
offshore  source  on  very  short  notice.  Coun- 
tries outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  with  a 
delivery  time  to  the  United  States  of  6  to  8 
weeks,  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  provide  the 
sugar  we  need  in  times  of  emergency  or  In 
times  of  unusual  price  Increase. 

The  administration  bill  encourages  all  sup- 
plying countries  to  carry  a  reserve  of  15 
percent  of  their  U.S.  quota.  But  in  the  case 
of  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  countries  with  relatively  small  quotas, 
this  has  very  little  meaning.  The  committee 
bill  amends  this  provision  to  require  that  the 
four  large  Western  Hemisphere  suppliers 
carry  a  reserve  of  30  percent  of  their  UjS. 
quota  (about  500,000  tons)  until  July  1  each 
year — by  which  time  our  annual  sugar  re- 
quirements are  usually  well  established. 
They  would  be  required  to  carry  the  15-per- 
cent reserve  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

FACTORS    CONSIDERED    BY    COMMITTEE 

Foreign  quotas  in  the  Sugar  Act  (for  coun- 
tries other  than  the  Philippines)  are  ex- 
pressed in  percentages.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  quotas  for  all  the  domestic  areas  (in- 
cluding Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands),  and  for  the  Philippines,  are  ex- 
pressed in  fixed  tonnages.  When  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  estimates  and  announces 
the  total  quantity  of  sugar  which  will  be 
needed  by  U.S.  consumers  in  a  calendar  year, 
the  fixed  tonnages  for  the  areas  mentioned 
come  off  the  top,  and  foreign  countries  other 
than  the  Philippines  share  percentagewise 
In  the  remainder. 

In  working  out  the  quotas  in  this  bill, 
the  committee  started  with  the  quotas  in  the 
1962  act.  No  country  except  Cuba  has  re- 
ceived a  smaller  quota  than  it  had  in  the 
1962  act.  Several  countries  not  included  in 
the  1962  act  have  been  added  because  of  their 
friendship  for  the  United  States,  their  stra- 
tegic locations,  their  deliveries  of  sugar  In 
the  years  1962-65,  and  for  other  reasons. 

Following  are  the  factors  which  were  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  in  making  adjust- 
ments In  1962  quotas  and  In  allotting  quotas 
to  new  countries: 

1.  Ability  to  supply  the  stipulated  amount 
of  sugar  to  the  U.S.  market. 

2.  Ability  (particularly  among  the  larger 
suppliers)  to  carry  reserves  of  up  to  30  per- 
cent to  meet  emergencies  or  Increases  In 
demand. 

3.  Ready  availability  of  supply,  with  pref- 
erence to  Western  Hemisphere  producers,  be- 
cause of  a  delivery  time  of  2  to  3  weeks,  com- 
pared to  a  delivery  time  of  6  to  8  weeks  for 
other  countries. 

4.  Stability  of  supply — including  the  ele- 
ment of  stability  of  the  local  government. 


5.  The  economic  need  of  the  country  for  a 
U.S.  quota  and  the  relative  value  of  a  quota 
to  such  country. 

6.  Purchase  of,  and  potential  market  for, 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities,  including  the 
balance  of  trade  relationship  with  the  United 
States. 

7.  Reasons  of  national  policy  and  strategy, 
including  unusual  military  or  strategic  Im. 
portance  of  the  nation  receiving  a  sTiga: 
quota. 

8.  Friendliness  of  the  government  and  sup. 
port  of  U.S.  foreign  policy — particularly  in 
the  U.N.,  and  the  OAS. 

9.  The  record  of  performance  In  making 
deliveries  to  the  United  States  In  1962,  1963, 
and  1964. 

PROCEDtntE 

Following  Is  the  procedure  which  was  used 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  In  arrlv. 
Ing  at  the  foreign  quotas  set  out  in  H£. 
11135. 

1.  Immediately  following  the  public  hear- 
ings on  the  sugar  bill,  there  was  an  execu- 
tive session  at  which  the  top  sugar  official  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  went  over 
with  the  committee  the  details  of  the  bUl, 
Also  present  were  representatives  of  the  do- 
mestic beet  and  cane  Industry  to  explain  de- 
tails of  the  bill  as  it  applies  to  the  domestic 
areas. 

2.  Following  the  discussion  of  the  bill  In 
executive  session,  the  committee,  as  here- 
tofore noted,  voted  overwhelmingly  not  to 
follow  the  foreign  country  allocations  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Agriculturt 
but  to  develop  a  more  equitable  system  o( 
foreign  country  quotas  based  upon  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  of  the  na- 
tions participating  in  our  sugar  market. 

3.  At  the  suggestion  of  various  committee 
members,  the  chairman  appointed  a  special 
subcommittee  to  consider  the  matter  o' 
foreign  country  quotas  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  full  committee.  The  sub- 
committee consisted  of  the  chairman,  three 
members  of  the  majority,  and  three  members 
of  the  minority,  as  follows:  Mr.  Poage,  Mr, 
Abernethy,  Mr.  Purcell,  Mr.  Dague,  Bir. 
Teague  of  California,  and  Mrs.  May.  Mr, 
QuiE  replaced  Mrs.  May  when  It  was  neces- 
sary for  her  to  be  absent  on  public  business 

4.  The  subcommittee  met  first  with  Thom- 
as C.  Mann,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and 
another  representative  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  discussed  at  length  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  quota  recommenda- 
tions and  tlie  foreign  policy  aspects  of  all 
the  proposed  foreign  quotas.  The  State 
Department's  recommendations  with  respect 
to  each  country  were  carefully  considered  by 
the  subcommittee. 

5.  At  its  next  two  meetings,  the  subcom- 
mittee studied  the  various  formulas  which 
had  been  proposed.  Including  that  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  used  for  this 
purpose  the  tables  on  each  formula  which 
had  been  prepared  for  the  committee  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

6.  The  subcommittee  concluded  that  no 
formula  which  had  been  proposed  was  ade- 
quate, and  It  determined  that  it  would  use 
as  the  basis  of  1965  allotments  the  foreign 
quota  allotments  in  the  1962  act  with  such 
modifications  as  might  be  appropriate. 

7.  At  its  next  three  meetings  the  subcom- 
mittee made  adjustments  in  the  1962  quota 
on  the  basis  of  the  factors  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  and  In  consideration  of  »" 
these  factors. 

8.  At  Its  final  meeting,  the  subcommittee 
unanimously  approved  the  allotment  ol 
quotas  which  had  been  developed. 

9.  The  Republican  and  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  then  met  separatfr 
ly  with  the  minority  and  majority  memben 
of  the  full  committee  to  discuss  the  proposed 
quotas.  As  the  result  of  these  meetings,  two 
or  three  minor  changes  were  made  in  tM 
allotments.    Democratic     and     Republican 
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members.  In  separate  caucuses,  approved  the 
quotas. 

10.  The  fvill  committee  met  in  executive 
session  three  times  to  consider  the  quotas. 
At  each  meeting  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee was  free  to  make  any  motion  he  cared 
to  with  respect  to  any  country  quota.  Sev- 
eral such  motions  were  made  and  several  ad- 
justments In  quota  were  adopted. 

11.  Following  the  final  markup  session,  a 
clean  bill  was  introduced  and  this  was  ap- 
proved by  the  full  committee. 

THE   western    hemisphere 

The  committee  has  tried  to  keep  as  much 
of  the  foreign  sugar  quota  as  possible  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  for  four  principal  rea- 
sons: 

1.  Because  of  our  traditional  national 
policy  of  friendship  for  and  assistance  to 
Western  Hemisphere  countries. 

2.  Because  of  the  ready  availability  of  sugar 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  short 
delivery  time  required  to  move  that  sugar  to 
U.S.  consumers. 

3.  Because  virtually  all  the  dollars  earned 
through  sales  of  sugar  to  the  United  States 
will  be  used  to  purchase  exports  from  this 
country. 

4.  Because  all  of  the  foreign  quotas  now 
being  reassigned  Is  coming  from  a  Western 
Hemisphere  country  (Cuba) . 

Under  the  1962  act,  only  4.77  percent  of 
the  foreign  quota  (other  than  that  for  the 
Philippines)  was  assigned  to  countries  out- 
side the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  bill  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  have  assigned  10.08  percent  of  the  for- 
eign quota  (exclusive  of  the  Philippines)  to 
countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  committee  "has  added  two  Western 
Hemisphere  provisions  not  contained  In  the 
administration  bill : 

1.  The  provision  that  the  countries  of  the 
Central  American  Common  Market  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  fill  their  own  deficits  be- 
fore these  deficits  are  prorated  to  other 
countries. 

2.  A  provision  that  any  increase  in  the 
Cuban  quota  resulting  from  consumption 
exceeding  10  million  tons  In  the  United 
States  will  be  distributed  exclusively  to 
quota  countries  which  are  members  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

the  "big  four" 

With  Cuba  no  longer  eligible  to  serve  as 
the  bottomless  sugar  bowl,  ready  at  any  time 
to  meet  unexpected  or  emergency  demands 
of  U.S.  consumers,  it  seemed  important  to 
the  committee  that  several  other  substantial 
sugar  suppliers  should  assume  Cuba's  former 
role  in  this  respect.  It  has,  therefore,  divided 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  foreign  quota 
among  the  four  largest  sugar  producers  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  (Mexico,  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  Brazil,  and  Peru)  and  ex- 
pects each  of  these  countries  to  carry  a 
reserve  of  not  less  than  30  percent  of  its 
quota  until  July  1  of  each  year.  Thereafter 
these  countries.  In  common  with  others  hav- 
ing sugar  quotas,  will  be  expected  to  main- 
tain reserves  of  approximately  15  percent. 

All  four  of  these  large  producers  appear  to 
be  well  able  to  meet  the  quotas  assigned  to 
them  but  only  three  (Mexico,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Brazil)  have  the  potential  to 
expand  their  production  substantially,  should 
this  become  desirable.  Sugar  production  in 
Peru  is  at  approximately  the  highest  level  It 
wn  be  expected  to  attain  and  it  is  also  re- 
ported that  Peru  may  have  some  difficulty 
In  maintaining  the  30-percent  reserve  re- 
quired by  the  bill. 

In  assigning  quotas  to  these  countries,  the 
committee  can  see  no  reason  why  any  one 
of  the  three  largest  (Mexico,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Brazil)  should  have  preference 
over  the  other  and  has,  therefore,  assigned 
to  these  countries  quotas  exactly  equal  In 
Quantity.  It  has  assigned  a  smaller  quota 
to  Peru  for  the  reasons  given. 


Quotas  for  each  of  the  countries  named  In 
H.R.  11135  were  considered  carefully  and  on 
their  own  merits  and  each  represents  the 
combined  Judgment  of  a  majority  of  the  35- 
member  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Harold  D.  Coolet, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

Thomas  G.  Abernethy, 

Graham  Pdrcell, 

Paul  B.  Dague, 

Charles  M.  Teague, 

Albert  H.  Quie, 

Catherine  May, 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Sugar. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  bringing  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  a  bill  which 
is  merely  our  recommendations.  You 
can  take  it  or  leave  it.  However,  if  you 
tear  it  to  pieces,  you  will  not  have  a 
bill.  And,  if  we  do  not  have  a  bill,  the 
foreign  coimtries  will  continue  to  ship 
their  sugar  in  here,  but  their  quotas  will 
be  decided  by  someone  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  or  the  Department 
of  State  rather  than  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  the  bill  is  fair- 
ly drawn.  We  have  done  the  best  job 
we  could  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  talking  about  the 
evils  of  lobbying,  I  happened  to  notice 
one  of  the  highest  paid  lobbyists  was 
paid  some  $50,000  and  he  lost  50,000 
tons,  when  comparing  this  bill  with  the 
administration  bill.  Again,  that  was  a 
point  where  the  committee  worked  its 
will,  without  regard  to  the  lobbyists. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  a  Member  of 
Congress  cannot  evaluate  the  testimony 
of  lobbyists  and  the  propaganda,  he 
ought  to  quit  and  get  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  man  on  my  committee  that  will  yield 
to  any  improper  influence.  I  believe 
every  man  on  that  committee  is  entire- 
ly scrupulous.  All  of  these  vicious  in- 
sinuations and  innuendoes  and  calling 
people  bad  names  and  casting  reflections 
upon  Members  of  Congress,  those  who 
write  such  articles  do  not  intimidate  us 
by  the  articles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  where  I  want  to 
leave  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  city  is  filled  with 
lobbyists.  Of  course,  they  can  appear 
before  the  committees  of  the  House. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  witnesses  who  tes- 
tify before  congressional  committees  are 
paid  spokesmen  for  someone  or  some  or- 
ganization. 

Someone  observed  the  other  day  that 
if  you  outlawed  lobbyists  there  would  be 
a  lot  of  vacant  office  space  in  the  city 
of  Washington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  in  the 
past  2  or  3  weeks  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  seen  some  of  the  articles  ap- 
pearing in  the  press  relating  to  the 
sugar  bill.  I  am  sure  Members  have 
wondered  why  stories  telling  the  true 
facts  and  discrediting  some  of  the  im- 
warranted  charges  and  insinuations 
which  have  been  made  in  these  articles 
have  not  also  appeared  in  the  press. 

Let  me  assure  the  House  that  it  is  not 
because  Members  of  the  Committee,  in- 
cluding myself,  have  made  themselves 
unavailable  to  reporters  or  have  failed  to 
tell  them  the  true  story  of  how  this  sugar 
bill  was  developed  by  the  committee. 


It  is  singly  and  solely  because  that 
part  of  the  press  which  seeks  to  make  a 
sensation  out  of  the  sugar  story  is  simply 
looking  only  for  something  that  is  sa- 
lacious or  scandalous. 

I  bring  you  an  example. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  in  plenty  of 
time  for  it  to  be  used  by  morning  papers, 
I  released  a  statement  giving  the  true 
facts  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
reckless  and  untrue  statements  which 
have  been  made.  I  assumed  that  some 
cognizance  of  this  statement  would  ap- 
pear in  the  morning  paper.  As  far  as  I 
was  able  to  ascertain,  there  was  not  one 
single  line  in  the  morning  Washington 
paper  about  this  statement  which  I  made 
yesterday  afternoon. 

This  has  happened  to  my  committee 
today.  It  may  happen  to  your  commit- 
tee tomorrow.  I  believe  very  strongly  in 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  I  know  its 
history  and  potential  in  advancing  our 
democracy  and  our  civilization.  I  am 
grevlously  disappointed  and  discouraged 
by  the  performance  of  some  newspapers 
with  respect  to  the  legislation  now  before 
us. 

I  now  think  it  will  serve  the  cause  of 
free  information  if  I  read  to  you  the 
press  release  that  was  issued  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  yesterday 
afternoon  and  which  had  been  com- 
pletely ignored  by  the  local  press. 

This  press  statement  is  as  follows : 
Cooley  Deplores  Untruth  on  Sugar 
Legislation 
(For  release  on  October  11,  1965) 

Chairman  Harold  D.  Cooley,  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  said  today  the 
sugar  program  of  the  United  States  "stands 
In  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  sensation- 
making  columnists,  by  some  persons  seeking 
notoriety,  and  by  others  who  should  have  the 
Congress  abdicate  Its  constitutional  author- 
ity to  set  the  sugar  policy  of  the  United 
States." 

"If  this  should  occur,"  he  said,  "it  will  hurt 
many  people.  It  would  destroy  the  domestic 
sugar  industry. 

"The  sugar  program  of  the  United  States, 
first  established  in  1934,  Is  Intended  to  do 
three  things:  (1)  Make  it  possible,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  national  security,  to  produce  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  sugar  requirements 
within  the  continental  United  States  and  to 
do  this  without  the  consumer-penalizing 
device  of  a  high  protective  tariff;  (2)  assure 
U.S.  consumers  of  a  plentiful  and  stable 
supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices;  and  (3) 
permit  friendly  foreign  countries  to  partici- 
pate equitably  in  supplying  the  U.S.  sugar 
market  for  the  double  purpose  of  expanding 
international  trade  and  assuring  a  nearby 
stable  and  adequate  store  of  sugar. 

"These  major  objectives  have  beec 
achieved. 

"Without  the  Sugar  Act  it  is  unlikely  that 
a  significant  amount  of  sugar  would  be 
grown  in  the  continental  United  States,  since 
American  producers  would  have  to  compete 
on  the  open  world  market  with  sugar  pro- 
duced with  cheap  tropical  labor  or  under 
subsidy  In  other  countries. 

"But  It  seems  some  people  would  risk  the 
destruction  of  the  program,  for  their  own 
selfish  advantage.  Some  are  going  so  far  as 
to  assail  by  Implication  the  Integrity  of  the 
Congress. 

"In  the  process,  I  personally  have  been  sub- 
jected to  abuse  and  vilification. 

"This  apparently  is  the  price  I  am  paying 
for  daring  to  take  the  position  that  the  435 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
100  Members  of  the  Senate,  in  open  debate — 
and  not  a  half  dozen  downtown  bureaucrats 
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behind  closed  doors — should  determine  this 
country's  policy  for  purchases  of  sugar  abroad 
to  meet  our  needs  beyond  otir  own  domestic 
production." 

Mr.  CooLET  said  he  has  no  Interest  what- 
ever in  the  pending  sugar  legislation  "be- 
yond my  responsibility  to  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  my  position  as  chalr- 
,.-man  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture."  He 
pointed  out  that  no  sugar  is  produced  In  his 
district  in  North  Carolina,  that  there  is  no 
sugar  refinery  in  his  district,  and  "there  is  no 
trading  or  speculation  in  sugar  among  the 
people  I  represent  in  the  Congress." 

"However,"  he  said,  "the  pending  sugar 
bill  Is  vitally  important  to  sugarbeet  pro- 
ducers, to  sugarcane  producers,  to  con- 
sumers, and  to  refiners  and  others  located  In 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  domestic 
sugar  producers  desperately  need  this  legls- 
•latlon,  and  I  shall  work  with  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress  to  bring  about  its 
passage." 

"But  I  will  say  to  the  Members  from  sugar 
producing  areas  that  all  the  misinformation 
and  all  the  untruth  that  is  being  spread 
about  the  development  of  this  legislation 
may  prevent  final  action  upon  any  sugar 
legislation  at  this  session  of  the  Congress.  I 
personally  will  support  no  alternative  or 
substitute  legislation  that  will  strip  the  Con- 
gress of  its  power  to  deal  with  the  Nation's 
overall  sugar  policy  and  Invest  the  making 
of  this  policy  In  a  few  bureaucrats  in  the 
executive  departments. 

'  "The  abuse  and  vilification  that  has  been 
pointed  in  my  direction  does  not  disturb 
me  personally,  but  the  misinformation  and 
untruth  must  be  set  straight,  not  only  to 
protect  the  sugar  program  but  to  guard  the 
integrity  of  the  Congress.  It  will  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  do  this  when  the  debate  on  the  Sugar 
Act  extension  opens  tomorrow. 

"Meanwhile.  In  this  statement  I  shall  point 
to  some  glaring  examples  of  untruth. 

"A  columnist  for  the  Washington  Post  :sho 
Is  nationally  known  for  the  Inaccuracy  of  his 
statements  alleged,  for  example,  that  I  had 
phoned  the  Department  repeatedly,  some- 
times threatening,  sometimes  cajoling,  to 
urge  it  to  give  his  favorite  lobbyists  what 
they  wanted. 

"I  d»  not  know  where  this  columnist  got 
his  Information,  but  this  assertion  is  a  direct 
misstatement  of  fact. 

"I  have  never,  at  any  time,  either  tele- 
phoned or  talked  In  person  to  anyone  in  the 
Department  of  Agrlcvilture  about  quotas  for 
specific  foreign  countries.  I  never  saw  the 
foreign  quotas  proposed  by  the  Department 
in  its  bill  until  that  bill  had  been  submitted 
by  executive  conununication  and  was  In 
print. 

"  'When  agriculture  officials  resisted  his 
pressure,'  the  column  goes  on  to  say.  'he 
Ignored  their  proposals  and  drafted  a  bill  to 
suit  the  lobbyists.' 

"I  did  not  draft  this  bill.  It  was  drafted 
and  developed  by  the  whole  35-member 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  reported  with 
only  2  dissenting  votes.  Tlie  details  of  Its 
development  will  be  discussed  in  full  with 
the  House  tomorrow. 

"Another  misstatement  is  that  I  'admitted 
lobbyists  into  a  closed  meeting  to  help  the 
committee  draft  the  bill." 

"This  Is  another  misstatement  of  fact. 
Never,  at  any  time,  did  any  lobbyists  par- 
ticipate in  a  drafting  session  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  on  this  bill. 

"Domestic  sugar  Interests  drafted,  and 
submitted  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, most  of  the  bill  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Department  and  sent  up  by  executive 
communication  as  Its  own.  It  Is  a  long  and 
complicated  bill.  Therefore,  It  was  reason- 
able that  at  the  first  executive  session  follow- 
ing open  hearings  on  the  bill.  Mr.  Phil  Jones, 
of  the  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association. 
and   Mr.    Irving   HofT,  of   the   Cane    Sugar 


Refiners  Association,  should  be  Invited 
along  with  Mr.  Thomas  O.  Murphy,  director 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  sugar 
policy  committee,  to  explain  details  of  the 
bill  to  the  conunlttee  and  answer  questions. 
"Foreign  quotas  were  not  discussed  at  this 
session  of  the  committee.  No  drafting 
whatever  was  done  at  this  session.  Its  pur- 
pose was  simply  to  give  committee  members 
fuller  information  about  the  details  of  the 
bill  and  permit  them  to  ask  any  questions 
they  might  wish  to  ask. 

"I  repeat,  never,  at  any  time,  was  anyone 
other  than  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Its  staff  present  at  any  ses- 
sion at  which  drafting  on  the  sugar  bill, 
or  amendments  thereto,  took  place. 

"As  Is  customary  with  this  particular 
columnist,  he  took  credit  for  revealing  that 
the  mysterious  Bahamas  quota  would  be 
filled,  if  at  all,  from  sugar  produced  In  a 
plant  to  be  constructed  by  the  Owens-IlU- 
nois  Co. 

"This  was  quite  a  revelation.  It  occurred 
several  days  after  the  vice  president  of  the 
Owens-Illlnols  Co.  appeared  In  open  public 
session  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
stated  that  his  company  hoped  to  replace  a 
worked-out  pulpwood  operation  with  a  sugar- 
cane operation  which  would  continue  to 
offer  employment  to  500  or  more  natives  of 
the  Bahamas,  and  requested  a  small  sugar 
quota  in  order  to  help  assure  the  success 
of  the  venture. 

'The  statement  was  made  In  open  session 
of  the  committee.  Mimeographed  copies  were 
distributed  to  the  press.  And  yet,  this  col- 
umnist, claims  he  revealed  this  mysterious 
situation  many  days  later. 

"Never  at  any  time  did  a  representative 
or  lobbyist  for  a  foreign  country  appear  be- 
fore our  committee,  except  in  open  public 
hearings. 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  disservice  this  col- 
umn does  to  American  citizens,  who  depend 
on  their  daily  newspapers  for  accurate  Infor- 
mation about  national  affairs.  Is  the  repeated 
statement  t;nd  implication  throughout  the 
article  that  an  allotment  of  10.000  tons  of 
sugar  to  the  Bahamas  will  cost  American 
taxpayers  $1  million,  or  some  other  sum. 

"The  truth  is  that  an  allocation  of  10,000 
tons  to  the  Bahamas  will  cost  neither  the 
taxpayer  nor  the  consumer  1  red  cent.  The 
price  of  sugar  In  the  United  States  is  estab- 
lished by  the  Sugar  Act.  Over  the  years  It 
has  been  a  stable  and  a  very  reasonable  price 
and  U.S.  consumers  pay  less  for  their  sugar 
than  consumers  in  virtually  any  other  de- 
veloped country  of  the  world. 

"The  sugar  program  has  not  cost  U.S.  tax- 
payers anything.  Collections  from  the  pro- 
gram have  paid  the  way  of  the  program  and 
left  almost  half  a  billion  dollars  of  pro.lt  In 
the  Treasury,  not  counting  the  income  from 
a  tariff  of  62  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
which  is  collected  on  all  sugar  that  comes 
in  from  foreign  sources  except  the 
Philippines. 

"Nor  would  the  allocation  of  10,000  tons  of 
sugar  to  the  Bahamas  cost  consumers  any- 
thing. Refiners  would  pay  exactly  the  same 
price  for  the  sugar  they  get  whether  it  comes 
from  the  Bahamas,  from  Australia,  from 
Puerto  Rico,  or  from  Louisiana." 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  concerned  as 
to  what  would  happen  in  the  event  this 
bill  is  not  passed.  I  have  asked  numer- 
ous members  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture what  the  situation  would  be  and 
their  answer  is  usually  in  more  or  less 
general  terms,  simply  saying  that  we 
would  have  a  ctwi^ic  situation. 

I  would  hopji^hat  the  gentleman 
might  give  us  the  alternative  to  this  act. 


Mr.   COOLEY.    The   gentleman  asks 
what  would  happen.    In  the  first  place, 
the  domestic  producers  who  are  now  bur- 
dened with  a  great  abundance  and  sur- 
pluses  of  sugar  could  not  sell  their  sugar. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.     For  what  reason? 
Mr.  COOLEY.    They  cannot  sell  it  un- 
der existing  law  because  they  have  no 
allocation     covering     their     surpluses. 
They  have  exceeded  their  allocation  and 
they  have  these  surpluses.     Under  tiiis 
bill  they  are  given  an  additional  580,000 
tons  of  sugar  which  we  otherwise  would 
acquire  from  some  foreign  source.    Un- 
less we  pass  the  bill,  sugar  will  not  move 
freely  into  the  marketplaces.    These  al- 
lotments will  be  made  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  in  the  bill.    If  this  is  defeated, 
then  the  only  way  we  can  bring  foreign 
sugar  in  would  be  for  some  official  down- 
town to  set  up  quotas  to  suit  himself,  and 
no  authority  for  domestic  producers  to 
sell  their  surplus. 

Everybody  in  this  House  is  affected  by 
this.  Every  consumer  that  you  repre- 
sent is  affected  by  this  bill.  All  the  in- 
dustrial users,  all  the  bottlers  and  bakers 
and  candymakers  in  your  district  and  in 
your  State  and  my  State  who  are  the  in- 
dustrial users  and  who  use  most  of  the 
sugar  that  Is  consumed  in  this  market  are 
affected.  So  the  bill  is  generally  impor- 
tant to  everybody  in  the  covmtry. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS.    Do    I    understand 

that  without  the   passage  of  this  bill, 

there  would  be  no  stability  in  the  prices? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    Nor  would  there  be 

an  assured  supply? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  There  would  not  be  an 
assured  supply.  Nor  would  there  by  any 
stability  in  the  prices.  Just  as  I  pointed 
out  here  and  the  argument  was  made  in 
our  committee,  when  we  had  the  global 
quota,  sugar  at  retail  went  to  17  or  18 
cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Do  I  understand,  just 
to  boil  it  down  and  express  it  in  simple 
terms,  that  this  bill  provides  more  or 
less  for  a  contract  type  of  agreement  to 
pay  a  specified  price  for  a  certain  amount 
of  sugar,  with  the  guarantee  that  we  will 
receive  the  sugar  for  that  price? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  it  exactly. 
That  is  right. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  MAY.    I  certainly  agree  with  the 
gentleman's  explanation  and  the  answer 
given  to  the  gentleman  in  the  previous 
colloquy,  but  I  would  like  to  put  in  cor- 
rect context  for  the  Record  one  state- 
ment that  my  distinguished  chairman 
made  when  he  explained  that  if  we  did 
not  get  this  bill,  we  would  have  no  right  to 
sell  this  sugar  which  the  beet  growers 
and   the   cane   growers,   our   Americ^ 
farmers,  need  to  sell  so  desperately.   He 
said  that  they  exceeded  their  allocation. 
I  would  not  like  the  implication  or  im- 
pression to  be  made  on  this  record  that 
this  was  the  result  of  willful  overplanting 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  at  th^ 
time  those  allocations  were  exceeded, » 
was  because  our  cane  and  beet  growers 
were  doing  this  planting  and  growing 
at  the  request  of   the  Department  oi 
Agriculture. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  I  appreciate  the  obser- 
vation of  the  gentlewoman  and  agree 
vilth  what  you  have  said. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LATTA.  As  I  indicated  earlier 
during  my  remarks  on  the  rule,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  permit- 
ting the  Department  of  Agi'iculture  to 
work  its  will  on  this  legislation.  Because 
it  is  now  before  the  House  and  I  think 
it  represents  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  not 
yielding  to  the  lobbyists  who  wrote  this 
bill  downtown  and  the  administration 
that  sent  it  down  here.  I  just  want  to 
say,  I  assume  that  now  when  the  House 
acts  on  this  bill  favorably,  which  I  hope 
it  will,  and  that  when  this  matter  gets 
over  to  the  other  body,  the  good  chair- 
man, when  this  matter  goes  to  confer- 
ence, will  stick  by  the  position  of  the 
House.    Is  that  a  true  statement? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  LATTA.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  has 
consumed  21  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dagtje]. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
sugar  bill.  H.R.  11135. 

It  has  not  been  too  often  during  my 
ser\'ice  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  that  I  have  taken  a  posi- 
tion on  agricultural  legislation  in  accord 
with  my  chairman,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  More 
often  than  not  we  disagree  on  farm  bills, 
as  was  the  case  just  last  week  on  the 
omnibus  farm  bill. 

Today,  however,  I  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Coo- 
ley] in  supporting  this  bill  which  is  of 
such  great  importance  to  all  Americans. 
Everyone  is  a  sugar  consumer.  This  law 
affects  every  sugar  consumer.  Thou- 
sands of  people  depend  on  the  sugar  in- 
dustry for  their  livelihood.  This  law  af- 
fect^ them.  Every  citizen  is  affected  by 
foreign  commerce  and  foreign  policy. 
Yes,  this  law  truly  affects  all  Americans. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  H.R. 
11135  is  a  committee  bill  and  not  any 
one  Member's  bill.  It  has  undergone  ex- 
tensive public  hearings  at  which  each 
and  every  person  interested  in  sugar  leg- 
islation had  an  opportunity  to  present 
his  case  for  the  record.  It  was  developed 
and  perfected  by  the  members  of  the 
committee,  and  it  holds  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  members  of  the  commit- 
tee from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  debate  on  this  bill  will,  I  predict, 
show  that  it  does  have  broad  bipartisan 
support  in  this  great  body.  It  will  no 
doubt  show  too  that  it  has  some  bi- 
partisan criticism. 

Let  me  say  also  at  the  outset  that  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley]  has  been  both  forthright  and 
fair  in  his  handling  of  this  bill.  He  has 
horded  all  segments  of  the  industry. 


each  member  of  the  committee,  and  the 
executive  branch  a  fair  opportunity  to 
express  their  points  of  view ;  and  I  repeat, 
while  more  often  than  not  I  find  myself 
in  disagreement  with  him  on  matters  of 
substance  concerning  agricultural  pol- 
icy, I  can  truthfully  say  that  after  19 
years  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
I  have  come  to  know  him  as  a  fair  and 
honorable  gentleman. 

H.R.  11135  is  an  extremely  complex 
and  highly  technical  piece  of  legislation. 
While  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  all  of  its 
various  details,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  basically  it  is  a  5 -year  extension  and 
amendment  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  bill  itself  reflects  the  agreement  of 
the  U.S.  sugar  industry,  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  administration,  and  the 
independent  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  H.R.  11135  is,  with  very 
slight  change,  the  administration's  sugar 
bill  on  every  major  point  except  for  the 
assigrmient  of  foreign  country  quotas. 

On  this  question,  the  assignment  of 
country  quotas,  the  committee  has  ex- 
ercised its  independent,  collective  judg- 
ment. 

The  difference  between  the  adminis- 
tration bill  and  the  committee  bill  on  this 
point  comes  down  to  a  difference  in  the 
basis  used  for  determining  the  size  of 
each  covmtry 's  quota. 

The  administration  used  a  mathemati- 
cal formula  based  on  the  years  1963  and 
1964,  adjusted  for  certain  exceptions. 
The  committee  bill  used  the  statutory 
basis  in  the  1962  Sugar  Act,  either  in- 
creasing or  leaving  at  the  same  level 
every  country  quota  assigned  under  that 
law. 

Obviously,  when  one  uses  a  different 
basis,  a  different  result  will  occur.  If 
the  choice  were  mine  alone  to  make,  I  do 
not  believe  I  would  have  approved  the 
covmtry-by-cotmtry  quotas  on  exactly 
the  same  basis  as  H.R.  11135.  Nor 
would,  I  imagine,  any  of  the  35  members 
of  the  committee  or  the  435  Members  of 
this  body  make  the  exact  same  decisions. 

The  fact  is  that  each  member  of  the 
committee  had  a  full  opportunity  to  sug- 
gest any  changes  he  felt  were  desirable 
and  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  to  see  if  his 
colleagues  agreed.  In  some  instances 
this  was  done.  In  some  cases  I  was  on 
the  prevailing  side;  in  others  the  posi- 
tion I  supported  did  not  prevail. 

But  that,  in  essence,  is  the  legislative 
process.  No  member  of  this  body  can 
have  what  he  exclusively  desires  in  leg- 
islation. In  the  case  of  this  bill,  no 
Member  can  say  this  is  exactly  how  he 
wanted  it. 

Let  \^  remember  that  throughout  this 
discussion  we  are  talking  about  how  the 
foreign  sugar  quotas  are  distributed. 
Under  both  the  administration  bill  and 
imder  the  committee  bill  the  same 
amount  of  sugar — about  4  million  tons 
armually — was  available  for  foreign 
quota  assignment. 

When  everything  is  said  and  done,  the 
question  comes  down  to  this:  Which 
method  for  distributing  these  quotas  is 
best? 

Some  may  say  the  administration 
formula  is  best.  Others  may  say  that 
country  X  should  have  10,000  more  tons 
and  country  Y  should  have  15.000  tons 
less. 


The  Committee  on  Agricultm-e  has 
done  its  best  to  distribute  these  quotas 
in  a  fair  and  sensible  manner.  H.R. 
11135  represents  that  coUective  effort. 
Frankly,  I  feel  that  any  responsible  criti- 
cism of  the  distribution  of  foreign  quotas 
made  by  H.R.  11135  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  suggestion  and  a  justifica- 
tion for  distributing  these  quotas  in  a 
different  manner. 

In  other  words,  if  anyone  in  this  body 
is  displeased  that  country  X  got  too  large 
a  quota  and  suggests  that  it  should  be 
cut  10,000  tons,  he  should  be  prepared  to 
justify  why  one  or  more  other  nations 
should  be  reduced  by  an  equal  amount. 

I  think  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  agree  that  this  is  a  most  difficult  as- 
signment, and  if  they  believe  they  can  do 
a  better  job,  I  urge  them  to  volunteer  for 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
11135  is  legislation  which  is  badly  needed 
this  year  by  the  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try, especially  the  beet  and  cane  produc- 
ers. It  is  a  bill  which  has  broad  bipar- 
tisan support  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

It  is  a  bill  which  has  been  handled 
fairly  and  forthrightly  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]. 

It  is  a  bill  which  represents  the  inde- 
pendent, collective  judgment  of  the  third 
largest  committee  of  the  House. 

Finally,  it  is  a  bill  which  I  intend  to 
support  uxiless  someone  is  able  to  develop 
a  better  formula  than  that  adopted  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Rogers]  . 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  has  often  been  said  that  Denver, 
Colo.,  is  the  sugar  capital  of  the  United 
States — and  certainly  it  is  the  head- 
quarters for  two  of  the  largest  beet  sugar 
companies  in  the  United  States.  My 
State  of  Colorado  is,  in  fact,  headquarters 
for  four  beet  sugar  companies,  and  to- 
gether they  produce  almost  exactly  one- 
half  of  all  the  beet  sugar  in  the  entire 
United  States. 

And  so  you  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  welfare  of  the  domestic  beet  sugar 
industry  is  of  tremendous  importance  not 
only  to  my  own  district  in  Colorado, 
which  is  principally  the  city  of  Denver, 
but  also  to  the  entire  State.  Sugarbeets 
are  a  major  cash  crop  in  Colorado,  and 
the  State  is,  indeed,  the  second  largest 
producer  of  beet  sugar  in  all  the  Nation. 

Therefore  this  sugar  bill  is  of  particu- 
lar importance  to  my  State,  and  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  me. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  my  colleagues  who  have 
pointed  out  that  although  we  recognize 
serious  complications  in  the  foreign  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  we  should  not  forget 
that  the  domestic  provisions,  particularly 
the  domestic  quota  provisions,  are  of  tre- 
mendous importance  to  American  pro- 
ducers. While  we  should  recognize  that 
the  foreign  provisions  do  have  a  bearing 
on  our  foreign  policy,  we  should  not 
penalize  our  own  domestic  producers  by 
failing  to  pass  this  bill. 

The  domestic  quota  provisions  would 
increase  the  marketing  rights,  above  the 
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rights  now  in  the  present  law,  for  the 
domestic  beet  sugar  producers  and  the 
mainland  cane  sugar  producers,  for  a 
few  years.  This  increase  is  being  pro- 
vided so  the  producers  in  these  two  areas 
will  be  able  to  work  off  in  the  market- 
place, in  an  orderly  manner,  excess  sugar 
that  they  now  have  on  hand  and  are 
forbidden  to  market  under  the  present 
law. 

Now  it  is  important,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  recognize  that  this  excess  sugar, 
that  they  now  have  on  hand,  was  pro- 
duced not  irresponsibly,  but  was  pro- 
duced in  direct  response  to  urgent  pleas 
of  the  U.S.  Government  that  it  be  pro- 
duced. We  were  in  a  period  of  crisis 
on  sugar,  and  the  Government  turned  to 
our  own  domestic  producers  and  urged 
them  to  increase  their  processing  capaci- 
ties, and  to  plant  more  acreage,  and  to 
produce  all  they  could  produce. 

Well,  our  producers  responded  by 
planting  more  acres  and  expanding  their 
processing  plant  capacity,  and  producing 
more  sugar.  Some  of  that  extra  sugar 
they  were  able  to  market,  and  it  was  a 
large  and  perhaps  deciding  factor  in 
bringing  the  sugar  situation  under  con- 
trol in  1963. 

But  now  our  beet  sugar  companies  are 
carrying  in  storage,  at  their  own  expense, 
huge  quantities  of  extra  sugar,  produced 
in  response  to  the  pleas  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  they  cannot  market  unless 
we — in  the  Congress — give  them  the  au- 
thority to  market  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  be  doing  a 
disservice  to  the  American  sugar  farmer 
if  we  fail  to  provide  that  authority, 
which  is  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyom- 
ing [Mr.  RONCALIQ]. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chaiiman  of  the  committee  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
H.R.  11135,  is  of  unusual  importance  to 
the  people  and  to  the  economy  of  the 
great  State  of  Wyoming— which  is  my 
district— because  of  the  features  that 
pertain  to  the  domestic  sugar  industry.  _ 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Government  calle'd 
upon  the  beet  sugar  industry  to  increase 
its  production  a  short  while  ago — in 
1963— in  order  to  meet  a  sugar  emer- 
gency that  resulted  when  certain  foreign 
sugar  interests  that  have  access  to  this 
market  were  not  filling  their  obligations 
here.  In  Wyoming,  the  sugarbeet  grow- 
ers and  the  companies  heard  the  pleas 
of  the  Government  and  increased  their 
sugar  production  in  1963  some  42  percent 
over  1962.  an  increase  of  nearly  700.000 
hundredweight  of  refined  sugar,  with  the 
resulting  increase  in  capital  expenditiu-es 
for  equipment,  for  machinery,  and  for 
other  obligations  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers  in  my  State. 

The  production  of  the  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry, the  response  of  our  fanners  and 
our  beet  sugar  companies  to  the  urging 
of  the  Government,  has  been  repeatedly 
acknowledged  as  a  significant  factor  In 
quelling  the  sugar  storm  of  1963,  and 
halting  the  climb  in  sugar  prices  which 
so  disturbed  the  whole  country.  The 
Congress  now  has  the  opportunity  to  do 
something  tnily  beneficial  to  the  con- 


sumer and  to  the  industry— we  in  this 
House  now  have  the  opportunity  to  in- 
crease the  beet  sugar  marketing  quota, 
as  provided  In  tliis  bill,  and  let  the  in- 
dustry sell,  over  a  period  of  years,  the 
excess  inventories  which  have  been  built 
up  because  of  the  Government-requested 
production. 

The  alternative  to  permitting  the  beet 
sugar  industry  to  market  more  sugar 
over  the  next  few  years  is  to  curtail 
production  even  more  drastically  than 
It  Is  being  cut  back  now.  In  Wyoming, 
sugarbeet  growers  were  required  to  tnke 
a  13-percent  cut  In  acreage  this  year, 
and  a  further  reduction  of  magnitude 
win  be  required  next  year  unless  this 
bill  is  passed.  Some  reduction  may  be 
necessary  next  year  even  with  the  mar- 
keting permitted  under  this  bill,  but  the 
cut  would  be  prohibitive  and  severely 
damaging  not  only  to  the  sugarbeet 
growers,  but  also  to  the  State's  entire 
economy,  If  production  had  to  be  cur- 
tailed Immediately  to  the  marketing 
level  authorized  by  the  present  Sugar 
Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  only  to  visit 
the  irrigate<J  valleys  of  Wyoming  at  this 
time  of  year,  during  the  sugarbeet  har- 
vest, to  get  some  inkling  of  the  tremen- 
dous importance  of  this  crop  to  our 
economy.  You  see  the  seemingly  end- 
less parade  of  trucks  coming  from  the 
farms  to  the  beet  sugar  factories  or  the 
outlying  receiving  stations.  You  see 
long,  long  trainloads  of  beets.  In  the 
towns  in  the  beet-growing  areas,  and 
especially  in  the  factory  towns — Tor- 
rlngton,  Worland,  and  Lovell — there  Is 
an  atmosphere  of  bustle  and  "busy- 
ness" that  you  see  at  no  other  time  of 
year.  And  when  you  talk  to  the  mer- 
chants and  to  the  bankers,  you  learn 
that  the  sugarbeet  not  only  makes  "busy- 
ness"— it  makes  more  business  through- 
out the  community. 

When  this  Industry  Is  strengthened, 
the  benefits  flow  throughout  the  State. 
When  it  is  curtailed,  the  deleterious 
effects  are  felt  throughout  the  State.  I 
have  read  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of 
1965  and  the  report  accompanying  that 
bill.  I  have  paid  particular  attention, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  minority  views  and 
to  the  opposing  views.  I  have  heard  with 
some  sympathy  the  presentations  of 
other  Members  of  the  89th  Congress  In 
urging  opposition  views.  But  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  the  best  Interests  of 
the  American  consumer  and  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  would  be  served 
by  the  enactment  of  this  bill  without 
amendments  of  any  kind. 

Sugarbeets  are  tremendously  Impor- 
tant to  us  In  Wyoming,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  beet  sugar  is  tremendously  impor- 
tant to  the  Nation.  Because  of  the  beet 
sugar  quota  provisions  of  this  bill,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  It  favorably. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  TUNNEY]. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,*^  would 
at  this  time  clarify  the  intent  of  certain 
language  contained  In  HJR.  11135. 

An  amendment  to  HJl.  11135  was 
adopted  by  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee which  provides  for  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  from  sugarcane  in  new 


areas  of  the  country.  This  amendment 
is  contained  in  section  5  of  H.R.  11135 
which  amends  section  205  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended;  and  also  in 
section  10,  paragraph  (B)  of  H.R.  11135, 
which  amends  section  302  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

The  gentleman  from  California,  Con- 
gressman Harlan  Hagen,  Introduced  the 
amendment  before  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee at  my  request.  The  language  of 
the  amendment  was  drafted  by  me  with 
the  assistance  and  concurrence  of  Con- 
gressman Hagen. 

The  amendment  provides  for  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  mainland 
sugarcane  industry  in  States  other  than 
Florida  and  Loulslan^  The  amendment 
would  give  a  sugarcaire  quota  to  a  "sugar- 
cane processing  facility  or  mill  which  be- 
gins operation  for  the  first  time  after 
calendar  year  1966."  I  would  like  to  have 
the  intent  of  the  language  clarified  to 
insure  tliat  an  established  sugarbeet 
processing  plant,  which  will  be  converted 
to  begin  operations  to  process  sugar  from 
sugarcane  after  calendar  year  1966,  be 
considered  a  "sugarcane  processing  fa- 
cility or  mill  which  begins  operation  for 
the  first  time  after  the  calendar  year 
1966,"  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
sugarcane  quota  under  H.R.  11135.  This 
was  the  original  Intent  that  Congress- 
man Hagen  and  I  had  at  the  time  we 
drafted  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  agree  with  my  friend 
that  his  interpretation  is  accurate  and 
that  is  exactly  what  the  Committee  in- 
tended to  do. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  As  I  stated,  the  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  committee  would 
make  it  possible  for  sugarcane  to  be 
grown  in  areas  outside  of  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  the  two  States  for  which  the 
production  of  sugarcane  is  now  reserved. 
If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  grants 
increased  quotas  for  sugarcane  as  a  re- 
sult of  increased  national  consumption, 
Florida  and  Louisiana  would  be  the  only 
two  States  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
increased  quotas.  In  1962,  the  Sugar 
Act  was  amended  to  allow  new  areas  and 
additional  States  to  participate  In  in- 
creased quotas  for  sugar  produced  from 
beets.  The  same  privilege,  however,  was 
not  extended  to  produce  sugar  from  cane. 
The  amendment  in  H.R.  11135  would 
make  It  possible  to  produce  cane  sugar 
outside  of  Florida  and  Louisiana. 

I  would  like  to  make  It  clear  than  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  not  to  take 
any  portion  of  the  extant  sugarcane 
quota  from  Florida  or  Louisiana.  It 
merely  gives  other  areas  a  chance  to  pro- 
duce cane  sugar  if  there  is  to  be  a  future 
increase  in  cane  quotas.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  this  amendment  to  allow  new 
areas  to  receive  a  share  of  the  reserve 
which  would  be  created  by  the  increase 
of  population  which  would  go  into  effect 
only  after  the  yearly  sugar  consumption 
of  the  United  States  reaches  10,400,000 
tons  of  raw  value  sugar. 

The  west  coast,  and  particularly  south- 
ern California,  is  experiencing  a  tre- 
mendous population  growth,  and  it  can 
be  reasonably  assumed  that  a  ready 
market  would  exist  for  any  additional 
sugar  that  could  be  produced.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Census  Bureau,  the  rate  oi 
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population  increase  for  a  5 -year  period  is 
23.5  percent  for  Arizona,  11.2  percent  for 
Utah,  54.2  for  Nevada,  and  18.4  percent 
for  California. 

Farmers  in  the  Imperial  Valley  have 
been  forced  to  seek  new  crops.  The  pro- 
duction of  flax  for  seed  was,  until  just  a 
few  years  ago,  one  of  our  major  crops. 
Synthetic  ingredients  In  paints  have  re- 
placed the  linseed  oil,  and  the  demand 
for  this  oil  has  dropped  to  a  very  small 
percentage  of  what  it  was  just  10  years 
ago.  Imperial  County  is  well  suited  for 
the  growing  of  sugarcane  and  this 
amendment  will  open  up  a  new  indus- 
try in  the  area.  For  more  than  12  years 
a  group  of  farmers  from  my  area  have 
carried  out  research  on  the  planting  of 
sugarcane  for  the  production  of  sugar. 
These  farmers  believe  that  they  now  can 
grow  sugarcane  efficiently  and  profltably. 

The  Holly  Sugar  Corp.  has  a  mill  in  Im- 
perial Valley  for  the  production  of  sugar 
from  sugarbeets.  This  corporation  Is 
also  Interested  In  commercial  production 
of  sugar  from  cane  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  now  participating  In  the  experi- 
mental phase  of  the  program.  This  mill 
can  be  adapted  to  processing  of  cane. 

I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee  for  adopting  this 
amendment  and  hope  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  support  the  bill  as 
amended. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Resnick]. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
seems  to  be  a  lot  of  question  about  who 
wrote  this  bill  and  the  motives  for  writ- 
ing it.  Our  distinguished  chairman 
seemed  to  be  very  perturbed  about  the 
things  that  have  been  said  about  this  bill. 
I  do  not  know  why  the  chairman  feels 
that  way.  I  pointed  out  in  the  committee 
on  this  quota  for  Owens-Illinois — I  call 
it  a  quota  for  Owens-Hlinols  because  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  arrangement,  as  I 
understand,  not  one  single  pound  of 
sugar  can  be  grown  by  anybody  in  the 
Bahama  Islands  but  Owens-Hlinois. 

Again  the  point  Is  made  that  It  Is  only 
10,000  tons  out  of  10  million,  but  there 
were  any  number  of  people  who  were  in- 
terested in  these  10,000  tons.  I  remem- 
ber the  country  of  Swaziland  wanted 
9.000  tons  so  that  they  could  fill  up  a 
shipload  and,  if  I  recall  correctly,  they 
did  not  get  it. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  once  again 
that  this  is  a  5-year  bill  and  based  on 
today's  flgures  we  are  talking  about  $2 
billion. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  again  that 
this  is  not  an  administration  bill;  that, 
for  example,  the  administration  bill 
recommended  for  Argentina  63.000  tons, 
and  the  committee  bill  gives  Argentina 
21,000  tons.  Argentina  is  the  only  coim- 
try  that  did  not  have  a  lobbyist  working 
for  it. 

For  Haiti  the  administration  bill  rec- 
ommended 18,000  tons.  The  committee 
Jul  carries  28,000  tons.  That  Is  28,000 
tons  of  sugar  to  the  worst  dictatorship  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  if  not  In  the 
entire  world. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  has  been  said 
that  this  sugar  bill  represents  a  part  of 
our  foreign  aid  commitments.    If  It  Is 


part  of  our  foreign  aid  commitment,  cer- 
tainly coimtrles  like  Australia,  South 
Africa,  Venezuela,  and  the  French  West 
Indies  do  not  belong  In  this  list. 

If  it  is  a  foreign  aid  bill,  then  these 
quotas  should  be  set  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  or  by  the  State 
Department.  The  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture certainly  should  not  dabble  In 
foreign  aid.  Surely  this  is  an  area  for 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

For  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Irish 
quota — and  I  tell  the  members  of  the 
committee  this  In  order  to  show  how  ar- 
bitrary rules  were  set  up  and  were  not 
set  up — the  same  10,000  tons  of  sugar 
that  was  set  up  for  the  Bahamas,  the 
Irish  quota  was  In  there  since  1962,  but 
It  has  been  very  effectively  cut  out,  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
Ireland  did  not  get  in  on  this  particular 
item. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  Is  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture? 

Mr.  RESNICK.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LENNON.  The  gentleman,  at  least 
by  Inference,  is  trying  to  point  out  that 
some  members  of  the  committee  were 
Influenced  by  lobbyists.  Are  you  direct- 
ing your  accusations  at  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  or  the  full  committee  of 
which  you  are  a  member? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  not  directing 
any  accusation  at  any  member  of  the 
committee.  I  am  just  pointing  to  the 
results.  I  would  not  want  to  accuse  any 
member  of  the  committee  or  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  as  being  affected  by 
lobbyists.  But  I  would  like  to  point  out 
if  I  may  that  I  Intend  to  vote  against 
the  Findley  amendment  on  lobbyists. 

Mr.  LENNON.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  is  not  the  gentleman  sug- 
gesting to  the  American  public  through 
his  appearance  in  the  well  of  the  House 
today  that  the  great  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture was  to  an  appreciable  degree  in- 
fluenced by  lobbyists  of  these  Latin  and 
South  American  countries?  Does  not 
the  gentleman  recognize  that?  Does  not 
the  gentleman  recognize  that  Is  what  he 
Is  doing? 

Mr.  RESNIGK._No,  I  would  not  say 
that.  I  am  just  pointing  out  what  has 
happened.  The  conclusions  have  to  be 
drawn  by  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Was  that  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  members  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  that  these  sOlot- 
ments  or  quotas  were  set  on  these  foreign 
countries? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  These  allotments 
were  changed  from  day  to  day  and  hour 
to  hour.  If  the  gentleman  really  wants 
to  know 

Mr.  LENNON.  Was  It  not  the  wIU  of 
the  majority  of  the  committee  which  has 
the  legislative  responsibility 

Mr.  RESNICK.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LENNON  (continuing) .  To  make 
this  determination? 

Mr.  RESNICK.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LENNON.  What  is  the  gentleman 
complaining  about,  then? 


Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  not  complain- 
ing. I  am  just  bringing  some  facts  out 
in  the  open.  I  am  not  complaining.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  one  of  the  Members  used 
that  same  word,  "complaining."  We  are 
discussing  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes.  I 
wonder  if  he  will  yield  to  me  for  a  ques- 
tion? However,  I  do  not  want  to  Inter- 
rupt the  line  of  questioning  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  believe 
the  gentleman's  name  was  mentioned  In 
an  article  or  a  syndicated  column  that 
was  written  recently  and  appeared  in  a 
substantial  number  of  the  great  news- 
papers of  our  country  in  which  he  was 
referred  to  as  the  very  brave  and  capable 
member  of  the  committee;  is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  RESNICK.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  LENNON.  And  would  the  gentle- 
man tell  us  who  wrote  that  story? 

Mr.  RESNICK.    Who  wrote  It? 

Mr.  LENNON.     Yes. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  It  came  out  In  the 
Drew  Pearson  column. 

Mr.  LENNON.  In  the  Drew  Pearson 
column?  And  what  was  the  gentleman, 
Drew  Pearson,  called  by  President  Tru- 
man? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  do  not  believe  that 
question  Is  relevant. 

Mr.  LENNON.  How  did  Mr.  Drew 
Pearson  know  that  our  distinguished 
friend,  a  member  of  this  great  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  New  York,  was 
so  brave  and  so  courageous  and  so  In- 
telligent and  so  articulate  and  so  elo- 
quent? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  think  I  have  yielded 
the  floor  enough  on  this.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
Issue.  But  I  will  point  out  that  my  views 
are  stated  In  the  minority  report.  If  the 
gentleman  will  read  the  minprlty  report. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  have  read  the  minor- 
ity report  and  I  violently  disagree  with  it. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  That  was  my  amend- 
ment that  I  offered  and  I  also  offered  it 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  I  believe 
the  report  would .  contain  the  informa- 
tion. ' 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  regret  that  the 
gentleman  attempts  to  attack  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  committee  of  which  he  Is 
a  member. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  not  attacking 
the  Integrity  of  the  committee.  I  am 
questioning  its  judgment  which  I  think 
is  our  job  here,  to  question  their  judg- 
ment on  any  bill  that  comes  up  here. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, my  distinguished  vice  chairman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  the  allocation  of  10,000  tons  to 
the  Bahamas  as  being  an  allocation  to 
the  Owens-Illinois  Co.  and  the  charge 
has  been  made  that  It  was  not  made  to 
the  Government.  The  bill  reads  on  page 
5,  and  I  think  this  is  the  only  place  in  the 
bill  where  it  Is  mentioned:  "for  the  Ba- 
hama Islands,  In  the  amoxmt  of  10,000 
short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar:" 
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The  words  "Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co." 
are  not  in  the  bill  so  far  as  I  can  find  but 
the  words  "Bahama  Islands"  are  in  the 
bill.  It  does  seem  to  me,  there  is  a  rather 
unfair  implication  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittee gave  a  quota  to  anybody  other 
than  a  foreign  country  and  to  suggest 
that  a  quota  was  given  to  an  American 
company  rather  than  to  a  country  is,  as 
I  see  it,  completely  unwarranted. 

I  believe  when  the  gentleman  offered 
his  amendment  to  cut  out  the  Bahama 
Islands — not  to  cut  out  the  Owens-Illi- 
nois Glass  Co.  but  to  cut  out  the  Bahama 
Islands  from  a  quota— the  committee 
voted  by  a  roUcall  vote  of  21  to  11  not  to 
do  so.  I  do  not  think  that  that  indicates 
there  was  some  secret  group  that  got  to- 
gether and  conspired  in  some  way.  Does 
the  gentleman  mean  to  imply  that  there 
is  some  kind  of  a  conspiracy  here  to  help 
some  individual  company? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  VANIK.  It  seems  to  me  as  an  ob- 
server here  that  the  words  "conspiracy 
and  implication"  seem  to  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  a  perfectly  fair  and  legiti- 
mate complaint  about  this  bill.  He  has 
not  said  anything  about  any  Member  of 
the  House.  He  has  not  said  anything 
about  the  action  of  the  committee  other 
than  he  disagrees  with  It. 

I  think  it  is  too  bad  that  the  time  has 
come  here  that  a  Member  of  the  House 
cannot  have  a  legitimate  complaint 
about  a  bill  without  having  the  time  ex- 
tended to  him  so  that  he  can  be  abused 
by  other  Members  of  the  House.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  a  perfect  right  to  do 
what  he  is  doing.  I  agree  with  him. 
There  are  many  others  who  agree  with 
him.  There  are  some  30  Members  of 
this  House  who  disagreed  on  the  rule  un- 
der which  the  House  is  limited  as  to  what 
kind  of  a  bill  can  come  out  of  this  com- 
mittee. I  felt  along  with  others  that 
under  the  rule  a  good  bill  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  passed  by  this  House.  That  is 
why  I  took  the  position  I  did  on  the  rule. 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Resnick].  I  think  he 
is  doing  this  House  a  great  service  and 

1  think  he  is  doing  it  in  the  proper  way 
and  again  I  commend  him  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  me  some  more  time? 

Mr.  POAGE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
and  I  hope  the  gentleman  answers  the 
question  that  I  asked  before  he  answers 
any  other  questions. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Yes,  I  would  like  to 
answer  that  question  because  as  I  said 
in  the  committee,  and  I  hope  I  made  it 
perfectly  clear.  I  never  accused  anybody 
of  being  in  a  conspiracy  and  never  made 
any  Innuendos  or  anything  else  about 
anybody.  It  seems  to  me  "the  lady  doth 
protest    too    much"    about    this    whole 


thing.  All  I  have  said  is  this.  These 
10,000  tons  were  requested  by  any  num- 
ber of  other  countries.  The  Bahamas 
were  picked  out — the  only  country  that 
was  permitted  to  go  into  the  sugar  busi- 
ness when  we  have  this  worldwide  sugar 
glut.  The  answer  here,  I  think,  is  simply 
this.  „.     . 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Owens-Illmois 
Co.  has  an  exclusive  arrangement  with 
the  Bahamian  Government  and  there- 
fore no  Bahamian  national  will  be  able 
to  grow  one  acre  of  sugar.  I  understand 
that  the  Owens-Illinois  Co.  also  has  an 
internal  monopoly  on  8,000  tons  to  grow 
for  the  Bahama  Islands.  So  we  are  in 
the  position  of  turning  back  the  clock 
on  land  reform.  Here  we  are  asking 
the  South  American  countries  to  reform 
their  land  holdings  and  we  are  saying  to 
Owens-Illinois  Co.,  "You  go  down  into 
the  Bahamas  and  you  can  start  up  as  a 
latter-day  United  Fruit  Co." 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.    The  gentleman  has  sug- 
gested, I  believe,  that  the  Bahamas  were 
the  only  country  which  was  granted  a 
quota  to  begin  to  produce.   I  believe  there 
was   granted  to   the  British   Honduras 
something  in  excess  of  what  we  granted 
to  the  Bahamas.    I  believe  it  is  equally 
true  that  there  is  no  sugar  mill  in  the 
British  Honduras  at  the  present  time. 
But  this  grant  of  a  quota  would  enable 
that  country  to  go  into  the  sugar  busi- 
ness just  as  the  bill  authorizes  the  Ba- 
hamas to  produce  and  sell  sugar.    I  be- 
lieve it  is  correct,  as  our  chairman  has 
stated,   that  had   this   grant  not   been 
made  to  the  Bahamas,  it  would  be  the 
only    sugar    exporting    country    in    the 
Western  Hemisphere  that  did  not  have 
an  American  quota,  and  yet  Bahama  is, 
with   the   single    exception   of    Mexico, 
closer  to  the  United  States  than  any 
otis^qr  sugar-producing  country.   If  these 
peoSe  lose  their  only  source  of  employ- 
ment do  you  think  they  wil  stay  there 
and  starve  or  will  they  take  advantage 
of  the  new  Immigration  Act.  which  I  be- 
lieve   the    gentleman    supported,    and 
move  90  miles  to  the  U.S.  mainland  and 
draw  U.S.  relief.    After  all  what  is  wrong 
from  our  viewpoint  with  giving  a  quota 
where  it  will  help  the  United  States? 
Mr.  RESNICK.    I  should  like  to  re- 
mind my  distinguished  colleague  that 
when  I  spoke  to  the  man  from  Owens- 
Illinois,  he  told  me  he  was  not  going  into 
the   sugar  business  unless  he  got  the 
quota.    So,  as  we  say  in  poker,  he  was 
"checking  a  cinch."    In  other  words,  he 
wants  the  quota  first:  then  he  will  go 
into  the  sugar  business. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  the  past,  sugar  has  been  grown  in  the 
British  Honduras? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  That  is  my  under- 
standing:. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 


Mr.  COOLEY.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  1  additional  minute. 
Mr.  RESNICK.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  British  Honduras  sugar  has  been 
grown  in  the  past,  and  the  point  on  the 
Bahamas  quota  is  the  fact  that  they 
have  never  grown  a  stick  of  sugar  cane, 
at  least  in  modern  times,  and  therefore 
any  quota  which  may  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  British  Honduras — and  I 
am  not  too  keen  about  when  either — had 
some  historical  justification,  whereas 
there  appears  to  be  no  historical  justifi- 
cation for  the  quota  for  the  Bahamas? 
Mr.  RESNICK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Is  there  any  other  agii- 
cultural  industry,  outside  of  sugar,  that 
enjoys  the  benefit  of  the  tax  that  we 
put  on  every  i>ound  of  sugar  that  is  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States,  in  addition 
to  the  quota  provisions?  Is  there  any 
other  agricultural  crop  that  enjoys  this 
benefit? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  believe  that  the  sugar 
industry  is  about  the  only  industry  that 
does  pay  the  tax. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Who  pays  the  tax?  The 
U.S.  consumer. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  To  an- 
swer  the  gentleman's  question,  wool  and 
bread. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Conunittee  on  Agri- 
culture and,  quite  honestly,  I  arise  at 
this  time  mainly  because  some  discussion 
has  focused  on  a  corporation  located  in 
my  district  which  I  do  not  believe  has 
been  accurate. 

The  Owens-Illinois  Corp.  is  a  major 
corporation  with  major  plants  in  scores 
of  States  producing  jobs  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens.  In  all  truth,  this 
is  a  corporation  that  for  many  years  has 
made  a  very  substantial  contribution  to 
our  economy  and  to  the  industrial  tech- 
nology which  means  so  much  to  both  the 
security  and  welfare  of  our  country. 

The  separate  views  contained  in  the 
report  on  H.R.  11135  attack  the  10,000- 
ton  sugar  quota  that  has  been  allotted 
for  the  Bahama  Islands  on  the  basis  that 
this  is  actually  a  quota  for  the  Owens- 
Illinois  Co.,  which  will  serve  neither  the 
interests  of  the  U.S.  Government,  the 
sugar  industry,  nor  the  people  of  the 
Bahamas. 

It  is  said  that  inasmuch  as  the  Ba- 
hamas do  not  presently  enjoy  a  sugar 
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quota,  and  since  sugar  is  in  oversupply, 
there  can  be  no  useful  purpose  in  delib- 
erately encouraging  more  production — 
that  by  doing  so  we  deprive  other  coun- 
tries of  their  proportionate  share  of  the 
American  market. 

I  respectfully  submit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  no  country  has  a  "right"  to  a  "pro- 
portionate share  of  the  American  mar- 
ket." One  purpose  served  by  congres- 
sional review  of  the  sugar  program  is  to 
weigh  current  consideration  in  light  of 
changing  national  interests  and  to  adjust 
sugar  quotas — and  grant  new  ones — if 
our  national  interest  so  requires. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  stated  in  the 
separate  views,  that  there  is  already  in- 
tense competition  for  the  American  mar- 
ket. But  this  hardly  seems  a  logical  or 
legitimate  reason  for  refusing  to  con- 
sider new  quota  applicants  whose  inter- 
ests may  well  be  closer  to  our  own  than 
countries  presently  enjoying  a  favorable 
quota  position. 

Certainly  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a 
quota  for  the  Bahamas  would  result  in 
a  close-by,  dependable,  low-cost  source 
of  sugar  and  would  support  a  friendly, 
nearby,  stable  government. 

It  is  also  said  that  this  quota  would 
not  serve  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  Bahamas.  This  simply  is  not  so,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Bahamas  are  an 
undeveloped  area  badly  in  need  of  the 
kind  of  capital  investment  that  provides 
expanding  employment  opportunity. 
Owens-Illinois  in  recent  years  has  been 
engaged  in  a  pulpwood  operation  in  the 
Bahamas  which  in  less  than  a  decade  has 
provided  a  viable  base  for  an  economy 
which  before  was  primitive  and  almost 
completely  lacking  in  job  opportunities. 
Because  the  pulpwood  operation  will 
terminate  in  1967  until  a  new  crop  of 
pulpwood  reaches  cutting  size — almost 
25  years — Owens-Illinois  has  explored 
the  possibility  of  shifting  its  Bahamas 
operation  to  sugar  production.  No  one 
contends  that  they  seek  to  do  this  on  a 
philanthropic  basis;  they  intend  the 
operation  to  be  profitable,  just  as  any 
other  corporation  would.  However,  the 
further  fact  does  remain  that  the  pro- 
posed quota  would  be  granted  to  the 
Bahamas — not  Owens-Illinois — and  that 
the  government  of  the  Bahamas  would 
be  in  a  position  to  set  terms  and  condi- 
tions with  Owens-Illinois  or  any  other 
interested  producer.  Contrary  to  im- 
plications contained  in  the  separate 
views,  plans  to  undertake  sugar  produc- 
tion have  been  supported  enthusiasti- 
cally by  the  Bahamian  Government — so 
much  that  it  has  agreed  to  make  avail- 
able some  45,000  acres  of  land  once  the 
project  is  assured. 

On  balance,  Mr.  Chainnan,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  interests  both  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  the  Ba- 
hamas may  well  be  served  by  inclusion 
in  the  bill  before  us  of  the  10,000-ton 
quota  in  question.  I  find  no  evidence 
whatever  that  Owens-Illinois  has  acted 
other  than  honestly  and  for  objectives 
which  would  do  credit  to  any  enlightened 
corporation. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  one  Members  are  present,  a  quoriun. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorvun  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Ninety-four 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

fRonNo.3641 

Abbltt 

Dlggs 

Long,  La. 

Anderson, 

Dingell 

McClory 

Tenn. 

Donohue 

McMillan 

Andrews, 

Dulski 

McVicker 

George  W. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Macdonald 

Annunzio 

Evans,  Colo. 

Madden 

Arends 

Everett 

Marsh 

Asplnall 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mathias 

Baring 

Farnum 

Michel 

Barrett 

Flood 

Minish 

Bates 

Foley 

Morrison 

Battln 

Frellnghuysen 

Morton 

Bingham 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Nix 

Blatnlk 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

O'Hara,  111. 

Boggs 

Green,  Oreg. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Boiling 

Grlder 

Patman 

Bolton 

Griffiths 

Philbin 

Bonner 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Pool 

Brock 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Powell 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hanna 

PurceU 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Hardy 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Harris 

Roberts 

CahlU 

Harsh  a 

Rodino 

Carter 

Hays 

Batterfleld 

Cederberg 

Hubert 

Bt  Germain 

Chelf 

Herlong 

Saylor 

Clausen. 

Hollfleld 

Smith,  Calif. 

DonH. 

Holland 

Teague,  Tex. 

Clawson,  Del 

Hosmer 

Thomas 

Clevenger 

Howard 

Thompson,  N.J. 

CoUler 

Jacobs 

Thompson,  Tex 

Conte 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Toll 

Craley 

Jones,  Ala. 

Vivian 

Culver 

King.  N.Y. 

Walker,  Miss. 

Cunningham 

King,  Utah 

White,  Idaho 

Curtis 

Kluczynskl 

Whitten 

Davis,  Wis. 

Lindsay 

Wyatt 

Delaney 

Lipscomb 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker,  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Burke,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill, 
H.R.  11135,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  318  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  absen- 
tees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  [Mrs.  May]  is  recog- 
nized for  9  minutes. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Will  the  gentlewoman 
tell  the  committee  how  the  foreign  allo- 
cations were  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture? 

Mrs.  MAY.  First,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  there  is  a  committee  report  just  re- 
leased today  by  the  ad  hoc  sugar  com- 
mittee, of  which  I  was  a  member,  which 
explains  in  quite  some  detail  the  formula 
on  which  we  worked  to  reach  the  various 
allocations  for  the  foreign  countries.    It 


is  not  a  lengthy  document,  and  it  should 
throw  factual  light,  rather  conjectural 
heat,  on  how  we  arrived  at  these  foreign 
quotas.  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  read  that  report.  The  report 
shows  the  procedures  by  which  we  ar- 
rived at  the  quota  allocations  to  foreign 
countries.  This  then  became  a  part  of 
the  recommendation  that  was  made  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  as  a 
whole  and  was  voted  upon. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  further? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Is  it  not  true  there 
were  four  Members  of  the  majority  and 
four  Members  of  the  minority  on  that 
committee? 

Mrs.  MAY.  Yes.  Their  names,  in- 
cluding my  own,  are  found  on  page  8 
of  the  report. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Is  It  not  true  that  you 
made  the  recommendations  and  then 
came  back  with  these  reconunendations 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture? 

Mrs.  MAY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  And  these  recommen- 
dations were  adopted? 

Mrs.  MAY.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  was  so  pleas- 
antly interrupted  by  the  quorum  call  I 
was  trying  to  make  the  point  that  I 
should  like  to  caution  the  critics  of  that 
section  that  in  their  zeal  to  clean  up 
whatever  soil — real  or  imagined — they 
may  feel  is  now  on  the  fair  name  of  this 
House — I  should  like  to  caution  the  crit- 
ics, Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  this  zeal  do 
they  not  destroy  a  sound  and  workable 
program,  the  sugar  program,  a  program 
which  for  more  than  30  years  has  served 
the  Nation  well. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  our 
pique  let  us  not  throw  out  the  baby  with 
the  bath  water. 

I  have  heard  the  suggestion  made,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  quota  system  for 
sugar  be  abandoned,  and  that  a  high 
tariff  be  substituted.  May  I  remind  my 
colleagues  that  the  quota  system  for 
sugar  was  evolved  after  nearly  150  years 
of  experience  with  the  tariff  as  the  pri- 
mary and  usually  the  sole  instrument  for 
effecting  national  sugar  policy  had  dem- 
onstrated that  the  tariff  alone  would  not 
do  the  job  of  implementing  a  sound  na- 
tional sugar  policy. 

We  have  had  experience  with  sugar 
tariffs  from  the  beginning  of  our  exist- 
ence as  a  nation.  The  second  law  passed 
by  the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitu- 
tion— the  second  law  passed  during  the 
first  term  of  George  Washington — was 
a  law  to  raise  revenue  for  the  new  Na- 
tion, a  tariff  law  which  included  a  tariff 
on  sugar. 

The  rate  on  brown  sugars  incidentally, 
was  1  cent  a  pound,  while  on  loaf  sugars 
the  rate  was  3  cents  a  pound.  O'he  sugar 
loaf  was  the  form  in  which  most  house- 
hold sugar  was  sold  in  those  days,  I  un- 
derstand, and  so  the  higher  rate  on  loaf 
sugar,  in  addition  to  providing  income  for 
the  young  Government,  al.so  provided 
protection  for  the  small  cane  sugar  refin- 
ing industry  which  existed  in  New  York 
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at  that  time.  We  had  no  sugar  produc- 
ers when  our  Nation  was  bom,  and  the 
sugar  tariff  was  already  on  the  books 
when  the  first  sugar  producers  came  un- 
der the  American  flag  through  the  Loui- 
siana Purchase  in  1803. 

A  hundred  and  thirty  years  later  the 
sugar  situation  of  the  United  States  was 
vastly  more  complex,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  that  tariff  alone  was  not  implement- 
ing an  effective  national  sugar  policy.  By 
that  time,  sugar  producers  in  Havv-aii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines — as  well 
as  on  the  continental  United  States-7- 
were  under  the  American  flag.  More- 
over, there  were  substantial  American  in- 
terests in  Cuba,  which,  because  of  a  pref- 
erential tariff  and  low  labor  costs,  had 
captured  a  large  part  of  the  American 
sugar  market.  And  the  entire  sugar  in- 
dustry, foreign  as  well  as  domestic,  was 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

That  was  the  situation  when  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  in  April  1933,  point- 
ed out  that  something  in  addition  to  a 
tariff  was  needed,  and  proposed  that  a 
system  of  marketing  quotas  be  developed. 
It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is 
significant  that  the  initial  suggestion 
that  sparked  the  development  of  our 
present  quota  system  for  siigar  came 
from  the  Tariff  Commission  itself. 

In  the  law  that  the  Congress  later 
enacted,  the  Congress  determined  that 
our  Nation's  sugar  policy  should  have 
several  goals,  not  just  a  single  goal.  One 
of  the  objectives,  the  Congress  decided, 
should  be  to  assure  American  consumers 
an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  at  reason- 
able prices.  Another  goal  should  be  to 
help  provide  an  economic  climate  for  a 
healthy  and  competitive  domestic  sugar 
industry.  A  third  goal,  the  Congress  de- 
cided, should  be  to  encourage  an  export 
trade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  through  the  years,  for 
more  than  30  years  the  sugar  quota  sys- 
tem has  been  in  existence,  this  legisla- 
tion has  achieved  at  least  two  of  its 
three  intended  goals  to  a  remarkable 
extent.  I  fervently  wish,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  all  the  other  laws  we  enact  in  this 
Chamber  achieved  their  high  purposes 
to  the  degree  that  the  Sugar  Act  has,  in 
its  various  amendments,  for  nearly  a 
third  of  a  century. 

Let  us  look  at  the  first  goal,  for  exam- 
ple— assuring  adequate  supplies  of  sugar 
for  American  consumers  at  reasonable 
prices: 

In  contrast  to  the  decades  before  the 
first  Sugar  Quota  Act  was  passed,  dec- 
ades during  which  consimiers  alternate- 
ly faced  sugar  shortages  with  sky-high 
prices  and  oversupply  with  cheap  prices, 
American  sugar  consumers  for  more  than 
30  years  have  been  assured  of  ample 
supplies  at  prices  that  are  not  only  stable 
but  that  are  reasonable  by  any  fair 
standard  of  measurement. 

In  this  respect  let  me  point  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  using  prices  on  the  so- 
called  world  market  as  a  standard  for 
measuring  sugar  prices  in  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  other  country,  Is  pat- 
ently unfair.  The  so-called  world  mar- 
ket is  not  a  true  world  market  in  any 
sense  of  the  word — it  does  not  reflect 


prices  aU  over  the  world — it  is  a  thin, 
residual  market,  on  which  only  10  to  15 
percent  of  the  v/orld's  sugar  is  traded. 
It  is  homeless  sugar,  which  has  no  other 
place  to  go.  Nearly  all  the  world's  sugar 
trade — production  as  well  as  market- 
ing— is  regulated  by  national  sugar  sys- 
tems, or  by  special  arrangements  be- 
tween nations.  For  example,  there  is 
the  British  Commonwealth  system,  and 
there  is  the  French  colonial  system, 
among  others.  In  addition,  there  are 
bilateral  arrangements  between  some 
nations.  The  only  sugar  traded  on  the 
so-called  world  market  is  the  residual 
production,  the  sugar  that  is  not  con- 
sumed in  its  country  of  production,  that 
is  not  traded  within  the  Commonwealth, 
theTrench,  the  United  States,  and  other 
large  national  systems,  and  sugar  that 
is  not  covered  by  some  other  arrange- 
ment between  or  among  nations.  Since 
sugar  in  the  world  is  usually  in  surplus, 
the  residual,  homeless  sugar  consequent- 
ly Is  usually  sold  at  depressed  prices — 
often  below  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Anyone  who  presents  the  so-called 
world  market  price  as  a  standard  for 
measuring  U.S.  prices,  or  who  implies 
that  eveiTone  else  in  the  world  buys  at 
the  depressed,  so-called  world  price, 
while  we,  alone,  pay  a  liigher  price,  is 
either  displaying  his  abysmal  ignorance 
of  the  true  world  sugar  situation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  or  is  deliberately  attempting 
to  deceive  his  audience — whether  his 
audience  is  the  public  at  large,  or  the 
Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  true  and 
honest  way  to  obtain  an  idea  of  whether 
sugar  prices  in  the  United  States  are 
reasonable  and  fair  is  to  compare  the 
prices  paid  by  our  consiuners  with  the 
prices  paid  by  consiuners  In  other  na- 
tions. Such  a  comparison  shows  conclu- 
sively that  in  terms  of  cents  per  pound, 
the  price  of  sugar  to  U.S.  consumers  is 
near — sometimes  below — the  average  of 
prices  paid  by  consumers  In  other  na- 
tions. For  example,  a  United  Nations 
survey  made  a  few  years  ago  showed  that 
the  price  of  sugar  in  tlie  United  States 
was  no  more  than  the  average  of  the 
sugar  prices  in  121  nations  around  the 
world.  In  fact,  consumers  in  the  United 
States,  under  the  Sugar  Act,  usually  pay 
less  per  pound  for  sugar  than  do  con- 
sxmiers  in  many  other  coiuitries.  Re- 
cently, for  example,  a  spot  check  was 
made  of  average  sugar  prices  on  Jan- 
uary 1  of  this  year  In  representative 
countries,  and  the  check  showed  that  on 
that  date  the  average  retail  price  for  a 
pound  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  was 
11.62  cents;  in  France,  12.6  cents;  In 
Italy,  16  cents;  in  Japan,  14.2  cents;  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  11.1  cents;  in  West 
Germany,  14  cents;  in  Sweden,  15  cents; 
in  Yugoslavia.  13.3  cents,  and  so  on. 

As  measured  in  terms  of  wages — that 
is  to  say,  the  amount  of  time  a  workman 
must  labor,  at  average  wage  rates,  in 
order  to  buy  a  pound  of  sugar — the  price 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  the  low- 
est in  the  world;  for  nowhere  else  does 
the  average  worker  need  to  work  fewer 
minutes  at  his  lathe  or  workbench  to 
earn  the  price  of  a  pound  of  sugar. 


CANADA 


It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  price 
of  sugar  in  Canada  is  lower  than  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  true  because  Ca- 
nadian sugar  prices  are  permitted  to  re- 
flect the  world  prices  of  sugar.  In  mak- 
ing this  comparison,  however,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  there  is  a  significant 
difference  between  the  Canadian  and 
United  States  sugar  programs. 

In  Canada  domestic  sugar  beet  pro- 
ducers account  annually  for  some  150,- 
000  short  tons  of  sugar,  which  repre- 
sents about  20  percent  of  Canadian  con- 
sumption. The  balance  is  supplied  by 
imports  which  are  governed  by  world 
price  conditions.  Canada  protects  its 
own  growers  by  means  of  deficiency  pay- 
ments designed  "to  relate  the  assistance 
to  beet  producers  directly  to  fiuctuations 
in  world  prices,  thus  protecting  the  in- 
dustry against  price  uncertainties  on  the 
world  market."  The  result  of  the  sub- 
stantial influence  of  world  prices  is  that 
sugar  prices  in  Canada  vary  much  more 
sharply  than  in  the  United  States.  This 
price  behavior  is  illustrated  in  the  at- 
tached table  which  compares  Canadian 
wholesale  prices,  Montreal,  with  the 
wholesale  price  of  cane  sugar  in  the 
Northeast  United  States. 

The  table  shows  that  from  May  1963 
through  February  1964  the  Canadian 
price  was  more  than  double  the  average 
for  1962  and  at  times  was  4  to  5 
cents  per  pound  higher  than  the  U.S. 
price.  At  the  same  time  the  price  in  the 
United  States  remained  comparatively 
stable. 

In  essence,  the  difference  between  the 
two  systems  is  this:  the  United  States 
considers  price  stability  a  primary  ob- 
jective while  Canada,  with  the  need  to 
protect  a  domestic  sugar  source  supply- 
ing only  20  percent  of  its  needs,  allows 
its  main  sugar  supply  to  follow  the 
fluctuations  of  world  prices  which  are  at 
times  substantial. 

The  Canadian  system  is  quite  unsuit- 
able to  the  United  States  and,  in  fact, 
could  be  very  dangerous.  Two-thirds  of 
American  sugar  consimiption  is  ac- 
counted for  by  industrial  users  organized 
in  a  complex  system  which  would  find  a 
lack  of  stable  prices  injurious  and  un- 
economical. It  would  be  virtually  im- 
possible to  maintain  complicated  manu- 
facturing schedules  which  contemplate 
advance  pricing  of  finished  goods  and 
sales  methods  involving  extensive  adver- 
tising. 

As  the  largest  buyer  of  sugar  in  the 
world,  the  United  States  places  a  pre- 
mium on  assurances  of  supply  and  ac- 
companying price  stability.  Price  is  the 
principal  means  of  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can sugar  producing  industry  since  di- 
rect payment  to  growers  is  a  small  pro- 
FKjrtion  of  the  total  cost  of  production. 
Canada's  system  permits  her  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  current  low  dumping 
world  price  of  sugar,  even  increasing  im- 
ports of  Cuban  sugar  from  about  40,000 
metric  tons  in  1961  to  67.000  metric 
tons  in  1963.  However,  Canada  does  this 
at  the  risk  of  a  highly  fluctuating  inter- 
nal domestic  price,  a  risk .  which  the 
United  States  has  not  taken  in  the  past 
and  should  not  nm  in  the  future. 


Canadian  and  United  States  refined  whole- 
sale sugar  prices  compared  by  months, 
1962-65  ^ 


Year  and  month 
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January 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aupust 

Septeiiil>er. 

October 

November. 
December- 


Average. 


1963 


January — 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aupjst 

Septcmljcr. 

October 

.Novemlier. 
December.. 


Average. 


January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aupust 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


1964 


Average. 


January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September- 
October 

November. 
December.. 


1965 


Average. 


Wholesale 
granulated,' 
standard 
Montreal, 
100- pound 
bag 


6.55 
G.60 
6.85 
7.00 
7.10 
7.10 
7.20 
7.30 
7.30 
7.30 
8.40 
8.40 


7.20 


10.00 
10. 60 
10.95 
12.30 
15.15 
15.90 
14.60 
11.85 
12.30 
16.60 
18.65 
16.15 


13.75 


17.10 

15.10 

12.75 

13.15 

13.05 

10.15 

9.80 

9.40 

8.20 

8.20 

8.20 

7.45 


11.02 


(') 
(«) 

(») 


7.15 
7.15 
7.50 
7.00 
7.10* 
6.80 
6.55 


Reftnod 

cane'  sugar, 

wholesale. 

Northeast 


9.37 
9.50 
9.50 
9.60 
9.60 
9.60 
9.60 
9.62 
9.70 
9.70 
9.70 
9.72 


9.60 


9.99 
10.05 
10.16 
10.98 
14.09 
14.15 
13.03 
11.42 
10.76 
12.34 
13.43 
12.95 


11.94 


13.06 

12.63 

11.85 

11.30 

10.78 

10.01 

9.85 

9.95 

9.67 

9.60 

9.60 

9.83 


10.69 


(») 
(«) 
(») 
(») 
(») 


10.20 
10.25 
10.14 
10.05 
10.12 
10.20 
10.20 


'  From  "Prices  and  Price  Indexes,"  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics.  Prices  Division,  Catalog  62-002,  monthly, 
Canada ,  tables  10, 4,  and  5  (filed  In  Commerce  Library). 

« USDA  Sugar  Reports. 

•  Unavailable. 

Only  a  little  more  than  2  years  ago, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  spring  of  1963,  we 
had  a  dramatic  demonstration  of  the 
Sugar  Act's  importance  in  obtaining 
adequate  supplies  of  sugar  for  American 
consumers  at  reasonable  prices.  During 
a  world  sugar  crisis,  when  supply  sud- 
derJy  fell  short  of  demand,  and  prices 
elsewhere  in  the  world  climbed  to  levels 
much  higher  than  prices  in  the  United 
States,  certain  foreign  sugar  interests 
were  reluctant  to  ship  to  the  United 
States  the  quantities  of  sugar  we  needed, 
at  the  times  we  needed  it,  at  reasonable 
prices.  In  that  time  of  emergency  our 
Government,  while  continuing  to  scour 
the  world  for  available  sugar,  turned 
to  domestic  producers  and  asked  for  all- 
out  production  to  meet  the  needs'  of 
American  consimiers.    The  splendid  rec- 


ord of  the  domestic  industry,  and  partic- 
ularly the  domestic  beet  sugar  industry, 
in  responding  to  the  call  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  well  known.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  catastrophic  effect  of  that 
sugar  crisis  on  the  American  consvuner 
if  there  had  been  no  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducing industry  to  stem  the  tide  of  ris- 
ing prices.  The  importance  of  the  Sugar 
Act  in  this  connection  was  emphasized 
by  a  Government  official  appearing  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  shortly  after  the  crisis. 
The  then  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Charles  S.  Murphy,  told  the  sub- 
committee : 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  all  of  us  should 
be  grateful  for  our  sugar  legislation  over  the 
years  and  the  assurance  It  has  made  possible 
for  sugar  supplies  at  this  time.  It  should  be 
abundantly  clear  that  U.S.  sugar  supplies  to- 
day would  be  infinitely  more  precarious  If  we 
had  not  had  the  protection  of  this  law  and 
the  quota  system  over  the  past  30  years.  For 
without  this  system,  our  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry might  not  have  survived  the  dis- 
astrously low  world  prices  of  1960-62.  U.S. 
farmers  today  are  producing  and  the  U.S. 
processing  industry  is  manufacturing  6  mil- 
lion tons  of  sugar  that  constitutes  nearly 
60  pecent  of  our  sugar  supplies.  The  protec- 
tion that  the  Sugar  Act  has  afforded  over  the 
years  hats  maintained  a  healthy  and  growing 
domestic  sugar  industry  which  Is  indispensa- 
ble in  such  a  period  of  tight  world  sup' 
plies.! 

The  Sugar  Act  thus  obviously  has 
achieved  two  of  its  three  principal  pur- 
poses— to  assure  American  consumers  of 
adequate  supplies  of  sugar  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  to  help  maintain  the  eco- 
nomic atmosphere  in  which  a  healthy, 
competitive  domestic  sugar-producing 
industry  can  exist. 

The  third  purpose — to  encourage  tfie 
export  trade  of  the  United  States — has 
fallen  short  of  fulfillment.  There  is  no 
assurance  that  the  dollars  we  send  abroad 
to  buy  sugar  will  ever  return  to  us 
through  the  purcase  of  American  goods. 
Attempts  to  tie  sugar  purchases  by  us 
directly  into  the  purchase  of  American 
agriculture  commodities  have  failed 
miserably.  In  too  many  cases,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  dollars  we  sent  abroad  for 
sugar  wind  up  in  the  hands  of  the 
oligarchies  that  own  most  of  the  foreign 
sugar  industries,  particularly  in  the  Latin 
American  countries,  and  at  least  some  of 
the  dollars  wind  up,  I  am  told,  in  num- 
bered accounts  in  Swiss  banks. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though one  of  the  purposes  of  the  sugar 
program  may  and  does  fall  short  of  ac- 
complishment, this  is  no  reason,  I  main- 
tain, to  destroy  the  whole  program.  The 
perennial  critics  of  the  sugar  program, 
who  have  a  heyday  of  capturing  head- 
lines whenever  the  Sugar  Act  is  being 
considered  by  the  Congress,  have  never 
once  proposed  a  better  program  for  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  United  States. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  my 
colleagues  who  for  one  reason  or  another 


'  From  p.  28  of  printed  record  of  hearings 
re  factors  relating  to  recent  sharp  increases 
in  sugar  prices,  before  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  June  5,  1963. 


may  not  like  the  foreign  section  of  the 
present  bill :  Do  not  destroy  a  proven  and 
worthwhile  program,  one  which  has  op- 
erated in  the  overall  interest  of  the 
United  States  for  nearly  a  third  of  a 
century.  Do  not  destroy  such  a  program 
because  you  do  not  like  one  part  of  it. 

I  may  say  that  during  the  debate  on 
the  rule  on  this  legislation  I  presented 
the  formula  for  arriving  at  a  true,  a 
reasonable,  and  a  fair  way  of  seeing 
whether  the  prices  paid  by  the  consumers 
of  the  United  States  are  reasonable  and 
fair.  In  that  debate  the  question  was 
brought  up  as  to  the  difference  between 
the  price  of  Canadian  sugar  and  United 
States  sugar.  In  essence  the  difference 
between  the  two  systems  is  this.  The 
United  States  considers  price  stability  a 
primary  objective  while  Canada,  with 
the  need  to  produce  a  domestic  sugar 
supply,  and  being  able  to  supply  only  20 
percent  of  its  needs,  allows  its  main  sugar 
supply  to  follow  the  fluctuations  of  the 
world  price  which  are,  at  times,  substan- 
tial. At  the  proper  time,  as  I  have  said. 
I  shall  make  this  comparison  of  prices  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mrs.  MAY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  do  not  mean  to  in- 
terrupt the  gentlelady's  statement,  but 
as  long  as  she  was  referring  to  this  table, 
I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two 
about  the  foreign  allotments  in  this  bill. 
As  one  who  has  taken  quite  an  interest 
in  this,  I  thought  she  might  be  able  to 
help  me.  Let  us  take  the  country  of 
Venezuela.  Up  until  this  year,  as  I  un- 
derstand, Venezuela  had  no  quota  at  all. 
Suddenly  she  has  a  very  substantial 
quota,  one  that  is  substantially  larger 
than  that  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration. Venezuela,  which  is  an  im- 
portant country  in  Latin  America,  also 
has  one  of  the  highest  per  capita  in- 
comes. We  do  not  provide  that  country 
with  any  foreign  economic  assistance 
or,  if  we  do,  it  is  very  little,  because  they 
have  very  substantial  natural  resources 
in  iron  ore  and  in  oil  and  other  items. 
Could  the  gentlelady  explain  why  it  is 
that  Venezuela  has  such  a  substantial 
quota?  What  process  was  employed  to 
arrive  at  that  decision? 

Mrs.  MAY.  First  of  all,  has  the  gen- 
tleman read  the  basic  formula  on  which 
we  worked?  We  went  back  to  the  1962 
quota  formula.  The  gentleman  will 
have  to  start  with  the  basic  formula  on 
which  the  committee  recommended 
these  quotas.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  have  a  breakdown  country  by  coun- 
try, that  would  consume  more  time  than 
we  have  here.  Although,  I  am  sure,  the 
chairman  would  be  glad  to  supply  this 
information  to  the  gentleman,  if  he 
wished. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield,  I  would  like  to 
say  to  .the  gentleman  that  Venezuela  Is 
th£  very  best  customer  we  have  in  all  of 
Latin  America.  In  1964  they  produced 
378,000  tons.  They  asked  for  a  quota 
of  50,000.  We  gave  them  a  quota  of 
about  30,000. 

Mr.  FRASER.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing that  one  of  the  bases  on  which  we 
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gave  a  quota  was  the  country  needed 
help  that  would  come  from  substantially 
higher  prices  than  prices  on  the  world 
market.  Venezuela  does  not  do  very 
well  against  that  kind  of  consideration 
for  a  relatively  well-off  country. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  They  have  money,  the 
gentleman  is  right.  But  they  have  a 
source  of  supply  for  sugar  which  we  need 
in  our  country.  This  is  one  time  when 
we  have  given  a  quota  to  Venezuela. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield  further,  I  am 
curious  to  know  about  the  Dominican 
Republic,  along  the  same  lines.  This  is 
a  country  which  is  very  much  in  need 
of  rehabilitation  of  its  economy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  [Mrs. 
MayI  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentlewoman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  that,  as  I  have  already 
said,  it  would  consume  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  go  into  this  matter  country  by 
country  as  to  quotas.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  to  read  this  report  and  see 
that  we  tried  to  give  special  weight  to 
countries  that  did  trade  with  us.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  were  many  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  including  me  who 
thought  that  we  should  have  given  a 
greater  accent  to  this.  But  this  was  one 
factor  we  used  in  the  basic  formula. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr  Chairman,  if  I  may 
make  one  further  comment.  Venezuela 
had  no  allotment  in  1962.  That  is  why 
I  do  not  understand  the  historical  rela- 
tionship. 

Mrs.  MAY.  There  is  an  economic  re- 
lationship, however,  as  the  chairman  has 
tried  to  explain. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
record  I  think  I  can  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  it  is  expected  that  if  the  Do- 
minican Republic  straightens  out  its  gov- 
ernment and  comes  into  the  society  of 
free  nations  of  the  world,  the  deficit 
which  we  always  have  probably  will  all 
go  to  the  Dominican  Republic  other  than 
that  which  must  of  necessity  go  else- 
where. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  if  Venezuela  or 
any  of  these  countries  have  lobbyists 
here.  I  personally  do  not  know  any  of 
them.  I  worked  on  this  formula  inde- 
pendently within  this  ad  hoc  committee. 
I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
refers  to  the  Members  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle,  too.  who  were  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
point  out  with  reference  to  Venezuela 
that  we  have  an  unfavorable  balance  of 
trade.  As  pointed  out  on  page  48  of  the 
report  it  amounts  to  about  $370  million 
with  that  country,  due,  I  understand,  to 
the  large  amount  of  oil  imports. 

I,  of  course,  raised  this  question  in  the 
committee.  There  are  several  countries 
that  have  substantial  quotas  with  whom 
we  have  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Indeed,  the  unfavor- 
able balance  of  trade  that  the  United 


States  has  with  Venezuela  Is  the  great- 
est in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  confirm  with  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  that  in  our  State  of 
Washington  we  have  a  great  interest  in 
the  sugarbeet  allotment  under  this  bill. 
As  I  understand  it,  it  would  be  particu- 
larly helpful  in  that  area  where  the  Han- 
ford  Plutonium  v;ork  has  been  curtailed 
and.  therefore,  as  contained  in  this  bill 
our  sugarbeet  growers  would  be  benefited 
as  against  the  existing  situation;  is  that 
correct? 

Mrs.  MAY.  The  gentleman  is  correct 
and  he  has  struck  right  at  the  heart 
of  the  problem  in  representing  our 
American  farmers  who  must  have  this 
bill.  As  I  said  earlier,  regardless  of  our 
disagreement  over  the  foreign  country 
quotas,  the  domestic  farmers — American 
beet  growers  and  American  cane  grow- 
ers— will  be  seriously  hurt  as  a  result  of 
severe  cutbacks  i?  they  do  not  get  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
therefore  as  I  do  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Pelly],  who  is  supporting  me  on  this, 
do  not  destroy  a  worthwhile  program, 
one  which  has  operated  in  the  overall 
interest  of  the  United  States,  for  one- 
third  of  a  century.  Do  not  destroy  such 
a  program  just  because  you  do  not  like 
one  part  of  it. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  on  her 
presentation  and  upon  the  work  which 
she  has  done  for  the  domestic  sugarbeet 
industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  respresents 
numerous  sugarbeet  growers  in  my  own 
district,  I  certainly  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  and  I  want  her 
to  know  that  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation  and  will  do  anything  I  can  to 
assure  its  passage. 

I  believe  the  gentlewoman  has  stated 
veiT  well  what  this  bill  represents,  not 
only  foreign  interests  but  the  interests 
of  our  domestic  growers  as  well  and  that 
is  what  we  have  to  remember. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  al.so  in  support  of 
H.R.  11135,  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments 
of  1965.  The  enactment  of  this  bill  Is 
essential  to  our  domestic  sugarbeet  in- 
dustiy.  I  say  it  is  essential  because  our 
domestic  industry  is  now  holding  sugar 
in  storage  from  previous  years,  and  only 
the  increase  in  the  domestic  quota  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  can  solve  the  problem. 

Much  has  been  said,  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  the  evil  of  the  sugar  lobbyists  for 
the  foreign  nations.  Certainly,  I  share 
the  fears  of  those  who  feel  that  the 
actions  of  these  lobbyists  cannot  be 
justified.  But.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
affects  the  domestic  sugar  industry  as 
well  as  foreign  nations.  If  no  bill  is 
enacted,  believe  me.  our  domestic  In- 


dustry will  suffer.  A  way  must  be  found 
to  increase  the  quota  of  our  domestic 
sugarbeet  industry,  and  this  bill  accom- 
plishes just  that. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  the  opening  day  of  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress  I  introduced 
a  bill,  H.R.  311,  to  increase  the  amount 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland 
cane  sugar  which  could  be  marketed  dur- 
ing 1965  and  1966.  It  called  for  an  in- 
crease of  1  million  short  tons,  raw  value, 
in  each  of  those  calendar  years. 

On  March  4  I  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  House  Joint  Memorial  6 
of  the  Idaho  State  Legislature  urging  the 
Congress  to  give  much-needed  relief  to 
the  sugarbeet  growers  of  the  State  of 
Idaho.  This  memorial  appropriately 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  domestic 
sugarbeet  growers  and  processors  have 
amply  demonstrated  their  ability  to  pro- 
duce sugar  when  it  was  needed  for  con- 
simiers  in  1963  and  1964.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  they  met  this  emergency  at  the 
request  of  our  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture which,  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
then  changed  its  course,  the  U.S.  do- 
mestic beet  sugar  industry  is  now  con- 
fronted with  excessive  inventories  of 
sugar  in  relation  to  permitted  market- 
ings under  the  existing  Sugar  Act.  Be- 
cause of  this  there  is  urgent  necessity 
for  enactment  of  legislation  extending 
and  amending  the  Sugar  Act  and  thus 
providing  a  market  for  the  domestic 
production.  If  this  is  not  done,  produc- 
tion will  have  to  be  cut  back  in  1966. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sugarbeet  industry 
in  Idaho  has  been  concerned  with  the 
delay  in  action  by  this  Congress,  and 
awaits  our  action.  I  had  hoped  that  we 
would  be  considering  legislation  which 
would  have  increased  our  domestic  mar- 
keting quotas  by  the  1  million  short  tons 
contained  in  H.R.  311.  But,  in  the  wis- 
dom of  our  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
this  increase  was  limited  to  580.000  short 
tons,  raw  value.  While  this  is  not  all 
I  had  hoped  for.  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  H.R.  11135. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ClarkI. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11135  and  ask  permis- 
sion to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  proposal  for  an  import-  fee  on 
foreign  sugar  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
difference  between  the  U.S.  and  world 
market  prices  was  rejected  this  year  by 
President  Johnson.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  Representative  Findley, 
proposes  an  even  heavier  import  fee  of 
75  percent. 

This  proposal  should  be  rejected  as 
harmful  to  the  American  sugar  con- 
sumer as  well  as  to  foreign  sugar  sup- 
pliers. 
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The  proposed  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  75  percent  of  the  difference 
between  the  world  market  price  and  the 
price  paid  by  the  United  States  for  for- 
eign sugar  would  be  paid  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury  rather  than  to  foreign  sugar 
suppliers.  This  would  have  the  effect  of 
narrowing  the  gap  between  the  U.S. 
price  and  the  world  price  and  will 
therefore  discourage  foreign  suppliers 
from  shipping  to  the  United  States.  In 
the  past  when  this  gap  has  been  nar- 
rowed, or  when  the  U.S.  price  has  fallen 
below  the  world  price  as  occurred  in 
1964,  foreign  suppliers  have  turned  to 
tlie  world  market  and  the  price  of  sugar 
to  the  American  housewife  has  shot  sky 
high. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  abso- 
lutely in  conflict  with  U.S.  trade  policies. 
A  duty  of  62  cents  per  100  pounds,  or 
about  10  percent  of  the  sales  price,  is  al- 
ready imposed  on  foreign  sugar.  Based 
on  the  current  spread  between  the 
U.S.  and  world  market  prices,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  impose  a  tariff 
of  an  additional  $2.60  per  100  pounds. 
When  this  is  added  to  the  present  tariff 
of  62  cents  per  100  pounds,  the  result  is 
a  tariff  of  $3.20,  or  over  50  percent  of  the 
sales  price.  In  an  era  when  U.S.  trade 
policies  have  cut  tariffs  on  imports  into 
the  United  States  to  an  average  of  10 
percent,  a  50-percent  tariff  is  absolutely 
unthinkable.  The  present  10-percent 
duty  is  in  line  with  U.S.  trade  policies 
and  is  all  that  is  needed. 

Finally,  as  President  Johnson  noted 
in  proposing  elimination  of  a  special  im- 
port fee  on  sugar,  the  tariff  would  be 
extremely  harmful  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  nations  who  are  the  primary 
foreign  suppliers  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States  after  the  Philippines.  To  impose 
a  50-percent  tariff  on  the  sugar  supplied 
by  these  countries,  when  at  the  same 
time  we  are  trying  to  help  them  toward 
economic  stability,  would  defeat  our  own 
policies  and  would  be  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  FINDLEY]. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
the  uncertainty  of  the  time  situation,  I 
would  like  to  say  at  the  outset  I  hope 
that  during  my  remarks  there  will  be 
time  to  respond  to  questions  and  I  hope 
that  questions  will  come. 

But  I  do  have  a  number  of  things  I 
would  like  to  review  for  the  Members 
and  if  any  who  wish  to  question  me 
would  kindly  withhold  their  questions 
until  the  conclusion  of  my  statement,  I 
would  appreciate  it.  Then  I  will  gladly 
yield  and  if  necessary  will  seek  addi- 
tional time  to  consider  and  answer  any 
questions  that  may  be  presented  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suspect  I  speak  the 
truth  in  saying  that  there  is  probably  no 
one  in  this  House  of  Representatives 
who  has  not  been  embarrassed  in  some 
way  in  respect  to  the  foreign  sugar  lobby 
and  the  activities  of  this  group  over  the 
years. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley]  yesterday  issued  a  very  inter- 
esting statement.  One  thing  he  said.  I 
thought,  had  particular  application  to 


the  amendments  that  have  been  made 
in  order  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
which  wiU  be  voted  on  shortly  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

He  spoke  of  the  need — and  I  use  his 
direct  words  "to  guard  the  integrity  of 
the  Congress."  My  sole  reason  for  of- 
fering the  amendment  which  would  put 
the  foreign  sugar  lobbyists  out  of  busi- 
ness is  to  guard  the  integrity  of  the  Con- 
gress and  hopefully  to  sweep  away  this 
cloud  of  doubt  and  suspicion  which  I 
think  all  of  us  know  has  hovered  over 
this  legislation  for  a  good  long  time. 

I  have  presented  to  each  Member's 
oflBce  a  copy  of  both  amendments  in  full 
and  a  comment  about  the  history  of 
each.  I  have  clarified  as  clearly  as  I 
know  how  what  the  amendments  will  do 
and  what  they  will  not  do.  I  will  not 
take  the  time  to  review  those  documents. 

In  summary,  the  important  fee 
amendment  will  help  our  balance  of 
payments.  Just  how  much  nobody 
knows  for  sure.  It  depends  upon  the 
volume  of  sugar.  It  depends  upon  the 
world  price  of  sugar.  It  depends  upon 
the  precise  price  objective  that  the  Sec- 
retary establishes  each  year  as  the  goal 
for  the  domestic  price  of  sugar. 

But  if  I  may  make  an  assumption,  and 
assume  present  prices,  the  gain  for  the 
balance  of  payments  during  the  5-year 
term  of  this  act  will  exceed  $1  billion  or 
over  $200  million  a  year. 

It  is  obvious  we  still  have  a  serious 
balance-of-payments  problem,  so  this  is 
a  major  consideration,  or  should  be  a 
major  consideration,  on  this  import  fee 
proposal.  To  the  extent  that  this  im- 
port fee  puts  dollars  in  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury, it  benefits  the  entire  Government. 
We  have  concluded  a  fiscal  year  with  a 
heavy  deficit  and  we  are  going  into  a 
year  which  it  is  certain  will  have  another 
deficit 

I  cannot  imagine  anyone  arguing 
against  the  wisdom  of  putting  about  $200 
million  a  year  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  if  it  would  have  no  serious 
adverse  effect  on  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  other  respects.  It  would 
have  no  such  adverse  effect.  It  would 
have  no  effect  whatever  on  the  domestic 
price  of  sugar. 

It  would  reduce  the  profiteering  and 
the  opportunity  for  profiteering.  There- 
fore, it  would  cut  back  the  danger  of 
wheeling  and  dealing  which  is  implicit 
in  the  hefty  big  money  which  is  a  part 
of  the  foreign  sugar  quotas. 

This  import  fee  would  return  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  75  percent  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  world  price  and  the 
domestic  price  of  sugar.  This  would 
still  leave  an  ample  incentive  for  all  of 
the  foreign  producers  to  ship  to  the 
United  States  to  the  limit  of  their  quotas. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  effect  this  im- 
port fee  might  have  on  foreign  policy. 
The  proposed  legislation  lets  Latin  Amer- 
ican and  other  producers  who  pay  as  low 
as  7  cents  an  hour  for  canefield  workers 
and  a  top  rate  of  30  cents  an  hour — in 
one  lone  country — get  almost  as  much 
for  the  sugar  that  they  sell  to  the  U.S. 
market  as  the  U.S.  producers  do.  I  see 
present  Members  from  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii, where  the  income  of  canefield 
workers  is  in  excess  of  $3  an  hour.   Com- 


pare that  with  7  cents  an  hour  and  you 
can  get  some  small  idea  of  the  big  profit 
that  is  involved  in  the  foreign  sugar 
quotas. 

At  present  prices,  the  pure  profit  is 
nearly  double  the  world  market  price  of 
sugar.  The  world  price  is  less  than  $40 
a  ton;  the  U.S.  price  is  about  $110.  So 
each  ton  has  about  $70  of  pure  profit 
in  it  for  foreign  producers.  Would~  the 
profit  in  this  bill  assure  any  better  wages 
or  living  conditions  for  the  workers  in 
the  cane  fields?  There  is  no  assurance 
whatever  in  this  legislation  that  that 
would  result.  Very  likely  it  would  simply 
make  the  rich  even  richer. 

The  proposed  bill  would  lock  in  for  a 
5-year  period  profiteering  on  this  in- 
credible scale. 

I  voted  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Foreign  aid,  which  goes  to  a  friendly 
government  for  a  specific  purpose  and 
social  improvements,  is  one  thing.  Prof- 
iteering, which  lines  the  pockets  of  the 
rich  and  powerful,  and  perhaps  helps 
to  finance  some  of  the  oppressive  regimes 
which  have  fiomished  off  and  on  in 
Latin  America,  is  quite  another  thing. 

Does  it  help  our  foreign  policy,  I  won- 
der for  us  in  this  legislation  to  guarantee 
5  years  of  pure  profit  to  Dr.  Francois 
Duvalier  of  the  government  of  Haiti,  who 
is.  without  any  question,  the  most  op- 
pressive tyrant  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
V  sphere? 

Is  it  to  our  foreign  policy's  best  inter- 
ests to  give  him  access  to  quotas  in  our 
sugar  bill,  access  to  quotas  which  carry 
a  5-year  premium  value  of  $10  million? 

We  speak  of  foreign  policy.  Well,  the 
President,  in  announcing  his  reversal  of 
position  on  the  import  fee,  referred  to 
our  Latin  American  policy.  But  in  with- 
drawing the  import  fee,  we  also  with- 
draw the  import  fee  for  the  non-Latin 
countries,  too. 

How  about  Swaziland,  South  Africa, 
Australia.  Rhodesia,  and  Fiji?  Is  Aus- 
tralia an  underdeveloped  area  which 
must  be  showered  with  excess  profit  on 
sugar  quotas?  This  bill  would  give  Aus- 
tralia unless  my  import  fee  amendment 
is  adopted,  an  annual  premium  of  $11 
million  over  the  world  price  of  sugar. 

And  South  Africa:  Is  it  our  foreign 
policy  to  help  finance  apartheid  by  drop- 
ping the  import  fee  on  sugar  we  buy 
from  that  land? 

And  Fiji,  a  part  of  the  British  system, 
which  already  has  access  to  the  pro- 
tected British  market.  Is  it  our  foreign 
policy  to  lock  in  for  5  years  excess  sugar 
profit  worth  $1.7  million  a  year  to  Fiji? 

And  India:  In  this  bill  the  Indian 
quota  has  an  annual  premium  value  of 
over  $4.5  million.  Is  it  our  foreign  policy 
to  lock  in  this  bonanza  for  India,  no 
matter  what  the  next  5  years  may  bring 
in  relation  to  the  policy  of  India  regard- 
ing Pakistan? 

And  Panama:  This  bill  would  lock  in 
for  Panama  a  quota  of  25,134  tons.  At 
present  prices,  the  quota  is  worth  $1.7 
million  a  year.  Is  it  our  foreign  policy 
to  guarantee  $1.7  million  a  year  in  excess 
profit  to  Panama  for  5  years,  regardless 
of  what  Panama  may  do  in  regard  to 
the  Panama  Canal,  regardless  of  what 
they  may  do  in  the  way  of  Insults  to  our 
flag,  including  destruction  and  threats 
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to  our  property   down  there?     Is  our 
memory  so  short? 

This  bill  would  guarantee  $1.7  million 
a  year  in  excess  profit  to  Panama  for  5 
years.  I  say  it  is  not  wise  policy  for  Con- 
gress to  do  that. 

Now  I  should  like  to  talk  a  little  about 
the  lobbyist  amendment.  My  reasons 
for  proposing  this  amendment  are  two- 
fold. First,  let  me  make  clear  that  I  dis- 
tinguish— and  the  amendment  distin- 
guishes— between  foreign  and  domestic 
lobbyists.  These  foreign  sugar  lobbyists, 
to  which  my  amendment  applies — and  it 
applies  only  to  foreign  sugar  lobbyists — 
do  not  benefit  the  United  States  in  any 
way.  shape,  or  form.  They  supply  no  in- 
formation whatever  that  is  not  readily 
available  to  the  Congress  from  any  of 
several  official  sources. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  my 
knowledge,  is  the  only  committee  of  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  which  permits 
direct  testimony  by  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
government  at  any  time.  Think  about 
that.  Can  anyone  cite  another  commit- 
tee of  this  House  which  permits  it? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  do  not  permit  It. 
Foreigners  are  not  permitted  in  that 
committee  room,  and  the  gentleman 
knows  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  My  good  chairman  Is 
twisting  my  words.  I  did  not  say  "for- 
eigners."   I  said  "foreign  agents." 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  agents  the  gentle- 
man is  talking  about  are  registered  at 
the  Department  of  Justice.  He  went 
down  one  Monday  morning  and  looked 
up  the  names,  and  they  were  published 
In  the  paper. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  They  are  agents  of 
foreign  governments  and  are  given  ac- 
cess to  the  committee  room  and  per- 
mitted to  testify,  and  I  say  that  this  is 
the  only  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives where  that  type  of  E>ollcy 
Is  permitted. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  They  come  in  only  be- 
cause we  do  not  let  representatives  of 
foreign  governments  come  in. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  might  say  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture that  whenever  any  question  of 
quotas  or  trade  policy  or  the  financial 
interests  of  any  other  foreign  govern- 
ment is  involved,  no  other  committee 
permits  either  the  national  of  that  coun- 
try, to  appear  before  the  committee  or 
an  American,  for  that  matter,  to  repre- 
sent that  government.  This  is  the  only 
committee  which  permits  the  foreign 
agents  of  a  government  to  testify  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  cannot 
vouch  for  this  personally,  but  I  have  just 
been  informed  that  both  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  permit 
testimony  by  foreign  agents. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  have  made  Inquiry 
on  that.  I  could  be  wrong,  I  grant  to 
the  gentleman,  my  good  friend  from 


California,  but  I  have  made  direct  in- 
quiries and  I  am  informed  that  this  is 
not  the  case,  that  neither  of  these  per- 
mit any  testimony  from  foreign  agents. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Ml*.  GROSS.  If  there  have  been  any 
foreign  agents  who  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  this  year 
or  last  year,  I  do  not  know  who  they  are 
or  where  they  come  from. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  I  may  proceed  for 
a  moment,  this  bill  is  a  revenue  bill. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  said 
he  knew  of  no  other  committee.  I  might 
advise  the  House  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  had  testimony  from  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Philippines.  Philip- 
pine citizens  were  heard  in  connection 
with  the  disposal  of  the  Abaca  stockpile. 
Certainly  this  practice  is  not  barred  from 
other  committees. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    The  disposal  of  what? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  disposal  of  our 
stockpile,  or  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
posal of  our  stockpile.  We  had  testi- 
mony from  Philippine  citizens. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  With  respect  to  the 
disposal  of  U.S.  property  over  there. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  just  wanted  to 
correct  the  point  the  gentleman  made. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
contribution,  but  my  point  still  stands 
that  no  other  committees  permit  rep- 
resentatives or  agents  of  foreign  govern- 
ments to  testify. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  started  to  mention 
that  this  is  a  revenue  measure,  and  one 
might  have  thought  that  it  would  go  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  But  it 
did  not.  By  custom,  It  has  gone  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Had  this  measure  gone  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  I  raise  this 
question :  Would  the  foreign  sugar  lobby- 
ists have  lasted  1  day? 

I  am  informed  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  a  firm  and  fixed 
policy  that  if  any  foreign  government 
wants  to  make  a  representation  to  it,  that 
representation  must  come  through  diplo- 
matic channels  by  way  of  the  State  De- 
partment. The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, so  I  am  informed,  will  not  per- 
mit any  foreign  interest  to  testify  direct- 
ly to  it. 

The  main  point  about  the  lobbyists  Is 
that  they  make  Congress  look  bad  at 
home  and  abroad.  Countries  are  led  to 
believe  that  they  have  to  pay  somebody 
in  order  to  get  a  quota.  I  cite  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Argentina  on  that  point. 

Lobbyists  appear  to  influence  the  size 
of  quotas.  Here  I  cite  Argentina  and 
Venezuela.  Lobbyists  appear  to  influ- 
ence the  value  of  quotas. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  as  a  part  of  the  hearings, 
paid  tribute  to  one  of  the  lobbyists,  Ar- 
thur L.  Quinn,  and  gave  him  credit  for 
bringing  about  a  protest  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica which  caused  the  administration  to 
reverse  its  position  and  drop  the  import 
fee. 


Lobbyists  try  to  puff  their  own  influ- 
ence. This  leaves  a  bad  impression. 
John  A.  O'Donnell,  for  example,  tried 
to  convey  the  false  Idea  that  Senator 
HxjMPHREY,  now  our  Vice  President,  did 
his  bidding  by  introducing  a  bill.  The 
law  firm  of  Surrey  &  Karasik  passed  to 
Dominican  officials  utterly  misleading 
information  about  their  efforts  to  influ- 
ence Senator  Byrd  on  sugar  legislation 
by  way  of  a  Virginia  law  firm. 

The  size  of  lobbyists  fees  causes  sus- 
picion and  raises  questions.  Charles 
Patrick  Clark,  who  had  little  if  any  ex- 
perience in  sugar,  has  had  $44,000  paid 
to  him  in  the  last  3  months  from  Vene- 
zuela. What  did  he  do  to  earn  the  money 
asasugar  lobbyist  for  Venezuela?  What 
is  he  telling  his  principal  back  home  to 
justify  this  money?  Cannot  you  see  how 
this  sort  of  thing  raises  a  cloud  of  doubt 
and  suspicion  over  the  entire  Congress? 
Between  them,  two  lobbyists  for  five 
small  Latin  American  countries,  Sheldon 
Z.  Kaplan  and  Miss  Dina  Dellale,  get 
nearly  $100,000  a  year.  How  do  they 
justify  these  fees?  What  do  they  tell 
their  clients? 

These  are  proper  questions  which  we 
ought  to  consider  as  we  consider  my 
amendment. 

The  lobby  shows  no  sign  whatever  of 
purging  itself.  Several  of  these  lobby- 
ists with  unattractive  past  records  are 
still  in  business.  John  A.  O'Donnell, 
formerly  on  the  Philippine  War  Claims 
Commission,  was  charged  in  1962  by  the 
Senate  committee  with  collecting  fees 
from  clients  on  claims  he  had  earlier 
helped  to  adjudicate,  was  charged  with 
deceiving  and  misleading  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  and  his  own 
clients;  was  charged  with  failing  to  file 
required  information  with  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice;  served  as  middle- 
man for  Philippine  sugar  interests  in 
passing  out  over  $15,000  for  1960  con- 
gressional campaigns. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  How  much  of  this 
still  goes  on?  This  is  a  proper  question 
in  your  mind  and  in  my  mind,  and  in 
the  minds  of  the  American  people  and  in 
the  minds  of  the  foreign  countries. 

Ernest  Schein,  now  representing  Co- 
lombia, was  associated  with  O'Donnell 
during  the  war  claim  days,  first  as  chief 
examiner  with  the  Commission  and  then 
as  a  fee-splitting  associate. 

Walter  Surrey,  charged  with  mislead- 
ing clients  and  failing  to  comply  with 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act, 
originally  got  paid  for  sugar  lobbjin? 
partly  with  contingency  fees,  as  did  sev- 
eral others. 

It  makes  one  wonder  how  much  of  this 
is  going  on  behind  the  scenes. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  There  is  a  saying 
that  one  hears  in  Washington  time  after 
time,  that  the  way  to  get  along  is  to  go 
along,  and  do  not  rock  the  boat.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  is  not  going 
along,  and  is  rocking  the  boat.    I  think 
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he  is  performing  a  real  service  for  the 
Congress  and  the  country  by  bringing 
this  matter  before  the  House  for  dis- 
cussion and  debate.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks  and  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Whether  these  lobbyists  are  ef- 
fective in  their  Influence  peddling  or 
not,  they  harm  the  public  interest. 

They  deal  in  foreign  policy,  whether 
you  like  it  or  not.  They  have  set  up,  in 
effect,  their  own  state  department.  If 
they  have  influence  and  succeed  in  ped- 
dling it,  they  disturb  and  soil  out  gov- 
ernmental system,  and  compromise 
public  officials,  and  weaken  the  moral 
foundation  of  our  Nation. 

If  they  have  no  influence  they  take 
their  client's  money  without  rendering 
expected  service. 

Either  way,  the  United  States  is  worse 
off. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pindley] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  minute  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion: Did  not  the  gentleman  make  the 
public  statement  that  he  had  observed 
closely  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  observed  nothing  inappropriate  in 
the  appearance  of  any  witness  before 
that  committee? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  charge  no  wrongdoing.  I 
charge  poor  judgment  and  I  include 
myself.  I  freely  confess  my  sins  of  omis- 
sion. I  should  have  protested  about  this 
lobby  long  ago.  I  should  have  dug  in 
5  years  ago  when  I  first  came  on  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Why  did  you  make  the 
statement  that  there  was  nothing  inap- 
propriate about  it? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  suggest  that  the 
reason  for  this  amendment  is  not  be- 
cause of  wrongdoing  but  because  of  the 
appearance.  I  think  it  is  high  time  to 
sweep  away  this  cloud  of  doubt  and 
suspicion. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Has  the  gentleman  read 
the  bill  before  us? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  I  may  respond  to 
the  gentleman,  I  have  seen  four  different 
prints  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  talking  about  the 
bill  before  us  now.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  what  is  in  it? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Yes,  I  think  I  am  rea- 
sonably well  informed  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  the  gentleman  in- 
formed about  Panama?  Did  he  say  that 
if  somebody  seized  the  Panama  Canal  we 
could  not  do  anything  about  the  sugar 
quota,  when  it  says  on  page  6  of  the  bill 
that  the  President  can  discontinue  the 
quota  from  any  country  if  he  flnds  that 
it  would  be  contrary  to  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
information  with  respect  to  Panama,  and 
if  the  Panamanians  act  up,  I  hope  the 
authority  will  be  used. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Willis  1. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert,  since 
I  represent  the  sugar  bowl  of  Louisiana, 
the  greatest  cane  sugar  producing  dis- 


trict in  the  United  States,  I  think  I  know 
enough  about  the  sugar  program  to  set 
the  record  straight  on  some  of  the  things 
you  have  been  hearing  and  reading  about 
it  lately. 

Prior  to  1934  we  went  through  periods 
of  booms  and  busts  and  rags  to  riches 
so  far  as  sugar  is  concerned.  Since  1934, 
the  sugar  program  has  beyond  doubt 
been  the  most  successful  of  all  the  farm 
programs.    I  want  to  tell  you  why. 

Unlike  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  and  other 
crops,  sugar  Is  not  a  surplus  item  in  this 
country.  We  consume  more  sugar  than 
we  produce  and  we  must  import  the  dif- 
ference from  friendly  countries. 

Now  prior  to  1934,  some  people  rea- 
soned in  this  way.  We  live  in  a  land  of 
plenty,  but  because  of  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  we  do  not  produce  all  the 
sugar  we  need.  Since  we  must  obtain  the 
difference  mostly  from  people  to  the 
south  of  us,  let  us  make  them  pay 
through  the  nose  for  the  privilege  of 
supplying  our  deficit  requirements — let 
us  impose  a  heavy  or  high  tariff;  and  we 
did.  But  to  every  act  there  is  a  reaction 
and  the  people  to  the  south  of  us  took  the 
position  that  world  trade  is  a  two-way 
street.  They  realized  that  we  needed 
bananas,  coffee,  rubber,  mahogany  trees, 
and  many  other  things  besides  sugar. 
And  they  found  out  that  they  could  shop 
aroimd  for  their  imports.  With  respect 
to  sugar  they  said,  in  effect,  "You  Yan- 
kees will  be  sorry.  During  periods  of 
world  tension  we  will  make  you  pay 
through  the  nose" — and  they  did,  from 
about  1913  on  to  a  long  time  thereafter. 
During  and  after  World  War  I,  for  ex- 
ample, housewives  in  the  United  States 
had  to  pay  25  cents  per  pound  for  sugar. 
The  industrial  users — the  bottlers,  the 
bakers,  the  cakemakers,  and  so  forth — 
lived  in  fear  that  the  value  of  the  working 
stocks  they  had  on  hand  would  suddenly 
shrink.  They  were  compelled  to  carry 
excessive  stocks  of  sugar  as  a  hedge 
against  a  sudden  large  price  rise.  All  of 
this  caused  violent  price  fluctuations 
from  time  to  time. 

As  a  consequence,  the  cane  farmers  in 
Louisiana  and  Florida  and  all  the  beet 
farmers  in  the  midwestern  States  had  to 
take  it  on  the  chin.  The  refiners  on  the 
west  coast  and  all  those  along  the  east 
coast  from  Nev.'  Orleans  to  Atlanta  to 
Boston  were  insecure  and  the  workers 
were  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their 
jobs.  In  my  own  congressional  district 
many  raw  sugarcane  mills  had  to  close 
down  and  their  employees  were  thrown 
out  of  work. 

Such  were  the  conditions  prior  to  1934. 
Then  a  man  by  the  name  of  Cordell  Hull, 
dedicated  experts  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  unselflsh  members  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Agriculture,  joined 
by  Members  of  Congress  in  their  flnest 
hour  of  bipartisanship,  decided  to  do 
something  about  the  situation.  They 
realized  that  the  people  to  the  south  of 
us  were  our  neighbors  and  that  the  time 
had  come  to  stop  repressive  measures  be- 
tween friendly  neighbors.  This  was  how 
the  Sugar  Act  was  born. 

Why  has  the  Sugar  Act  worked  so  well, 
as  enacted  in  1934,  and  why  was  it  re- 
newed every  few  years  by  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Congresses? 


The  program  has  worked  and  is  work- 
ing well  precisely  because  it  is  a  give- 
and-take  program. 

The  import  tax  was  reduced  to  Y2  cent 
per  pound,  and  friendly  countries  to  the 
south  of  us  and  elsewhere  were  given  a 
fair  share  of  our  sugar  deflcit.  But  on 
their  part  all  of  these  friendly  countries 
have  to  live  up  to  three  principal  con- 
ditions. They  must  pay  the  import  tax 
of.  1/2  cent  per  pound.  They  must  de- 
liver their  allotted  shares  on  time  and  at 
all  times  at  reasonable  prices  and  irre- 
spective of  world  tensions.  Finally,  they 
cannot  ship  refined  or  white  sugar  into 
this  country;  they  can  only  ship  raw  or 
brown  sugar. 

The  imported  raw  or  brown  sugar  is 
refined  in  the  American  refineries  I  re- 
ferred to.  On  their  part,  the  refiners 
must  pay  a  refiners'  tax  of  V2  cent  per 
pound. 

The  combined  1  cent  per  pound  col- 
lected from  friendly  foreign  countries 
and  the  American  refiners  is  used  to 
support  the  price  of  cane  and  beet  farm- 
ers, who  could  not  otherwise  compete 
with  offshore  suppliers.  However,  on 
their  part,  in  order  to  qualify  for  pay- 
ments under  the  program,  producers 
must  comply  with  production  restric- 
tions; they  must  pay  fair  wages  to 
workers;  they  cannot  employ  child  labor, 
and  if  they  are  processors  they  must  pay 
fair  prices  for  sugarcane  and  sugarbeets 
to  the  growers. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
the  income  to  the  Government  from  the 
combined  1  cent  per  poimd  has  been  very 
substantially  in  excess  of  the  amount 
disbursed  as  payments  to  domestic 
growers.  Despite  confusing  statements 
to  the  contrary,  since  1937  the  sugar  pro- 
gram has  turned  over  to  the  Treasury  a 
net  dividend  of  $550  million.  In  other 
words,  the  sugar  program  is  more  than 
self-supporting. 

In  short,  the  Sugar  Act  has  established 
three  policies  since  1934 :  first,  to  provide 
for  U.S.  consumers  an  ample  supply  of 
sugar  at  reasonable  and  stable  prices; 
second,  to  maintain  a  strong  domestic 
sugar  industry  without  the  use  of  a  high 
protective  tariff,  and  third,  to  promote 
world  trade,  thereby  permitting  friendly 
foreign  countries  to  participate  in  sup- 
plying the  U.S.  sugar  requirements. 

The  purposes  of  the  sugar  program 
have  been  admirably  achieved. 

A  reasonable  price  for  sugar  has  in 
fact  been  maintained.  For  example,  in 
1957  the  U.S.  retail  price  averaged  11 
cents  per  pound.  On  January  1,  1965, 
the  price  was  11.64  cents,  which  means 
that  in  the  past  8  years  the  average  re- 
tail price  has  increased  only  sixty-four 
hundredths  of  a  cent.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  commodity  whose  price  has  re- 
mained so  stable — do  you? 

A  strong  and  growing  domestic  sugar 
industry  without  the  consumer-penaliz- 
ing device  of  a  high  protective  tariff  has 
been  achieved.  For  example,  when  I 
first  came  to  Congress  in  January  1949, 
the  marketing  allotment  for  continental 
United  States  was  2,300,000  tons,  raw 
value,  while  the  marketing  allotment 
next  year  will  be  4,125,000  tons,  raw 
value. 
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Under  this  bill  the  quotas  of  the  do- 
mestic beet  and  sugar  cane  industry  will 
be  immediately  increased.  And  under 
the  act  which  we  are  now  considering 
for  extension,  more  than  40  percent  of 
our  total  consumption  of  sugar  will  be 
produced  by  sugarcane  and  sugarbeet 
growers  within  the  continental  United 
States.  The  total  domestic  production, 
including  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  will  fill  65  percent  of  our 
national  sugar  requirements. 

^he  Sugar  Act  has  certainly  promoted 
our  world  trade  and  every  State  of  the 
Union  has  been  the  beneficiary.  For  ex- 
ample, in  exchange  for  the  sugar  we  have 
imported,  the  friendly  foreign  coun- 
tries involved  have  been  purchasing  from 
us  not  only  tractors,  cane-cutters,  and 
other  sugar  producing  equipment,  but 
huge  quantities  of  farm  produce  such 
as  rice,  wheat,  and  cotton,  and  every 
conceivable  type  of  foodstuff  and  man- 
ufactured goods,  and  we  enjoy  a  very 
favorable  balance  of  trade  vis-a-vis  such 
countries. 

Furthermore,  the  friendly  countries 
supplying  our  sugar  deficit  have  lived  up 
to  their  obligations  under  the  Sugar  Act. 
They  have  paid  the  modest  import  tax  of 
V2  cent  per  pound,  and  they  have  lived 
up  to  their  promise  to  deliver  their  al- 
lotments, even  in  times  of  world  ten- 
sions. Thus  during  World  War  n  and 
during  the  Korean  conflict,  unlike  the 
period  during  World  War  I  when  there 
was  no  Sugar  Act,  they  supplied  our  re- 
quirements at  reasonable  prices. 

Those  are  the  reasons  why  the  do- 
mestic cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar  indus- 
tries; the  growers  who  produce  the 
crops;  the  refineries  who  refine  the  raw 
sugar  and  theli:  workers,  and  all  seg- 
ments of  the  industry,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
ministration, suf<port  this  bill.  And  those 
are  the  reaso^is  why  the  Members  of 
Congress,  by  £tn  overwhelming  bipartisan 
vote,  have  always  renewed  the  Sugar  Act 
and  will  do  it  again  today. 

Now.  what  is  all  this  fuss  about  the  so- 
called  world  price  as  compared  with  our 
domestic  price?  It  results  from  almost 
total  lack  of  understanding  and  a  great 
deal  of  misinformation  concerning  the 
very  meaning  of  world  price  or  world 
market. 

World  consumption  of  sugar  amounts 
to  about  64  million  tons.  Three-fourths 
of  it  remains  in  the  respective  countries 
where  the  sugar  is  produced.  Only  about 
one-fourth,  or  16  million  tons,  moves  in 
world  trade.  Of  this  amount,  however, 
almost  10  million  tons  have  what  is  called 
preferential  arrangements  with  coun- 
tries where  it  is  sold.  Therefore,  the 
world  market  or  world  price  involves  only 
about  6  million  tons.  This  is  the  distress 
sugar  floating  around  without  a  home 
and.  of  course,  the  so-called  world  mar- 
ket price  is  usually  below  the  domestic 
price  in  this  or  any  European  country. 
And  then,  too,  it  must  be  that  some  of 
the  countries  that  sell  sugar  to  us  also 
sell  some  world  market  sugar  so  that 
they  really  get  a  blend  price  somewhere 
between  our  domestic  price  and  the 
world  market  price  for  their  total  output. 
But  despite  outlandish  and  irrespon- 
sible claims  to  the  contrary,  the  domestic 
price  paid  by  consumers  in  the  United 


States  is  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imag- 
ination excessive  as  compared  with  prices 
paid  elsev/here.  For  example,  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1965.  the  retail  price  of  a  pound 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States  averaged 
11.64  cents;  in  Prance.  12.6  cents;  Italy, 
16  cents;  Japan.  14.2  cents;  United  King- 
dom, 11.1  cents;  West  Germany.  14  cents; 
Sweden.  15  cents;  Yugoslavia.  13.3  cents; 
and  in  Russia,  45  cents. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  indicate 
that  the  Findley  proposal  to  impose  on 
friendly  countries  an  import  fee  of  75 
percent  of  the  difference  between  the 
domestic  price  and  the  world  market 
price  would  be  a  step  backward.  At 
present  the  fee  would  exceed  the  cost  of 
production  generally  prevailing  in  those 
countries.  This  alone  should  be  a  suffi- 
cient reason  to  vote  down  the  amend- 
ment. But,  what  is  equally  true  is  that 
the  amendment,  if  adopted,  could  be  a 
return  to  the  days  of  booms  and  busts 
and  rags  to  riches.  I  say  this  because 
we  tried  the  global  quota  and  import  fee 
approach  before.  What  was  the  result? 
Two  or  three  years  ago  when  these  pro- 
visions were  in  effect  the  world  market 
price  jumped  above  the  domestic  price. 
The  domestic  price  here  went  up  to  14 
cents  per  pound,  while  the  price  in  Can- 
ada shot  up  to  18  cents  per  pound.  Of 
course,  no  fee  could  be  collected  and  the 
housewives  and  the  consumers  had  to 
pay  through  the  nose. 

The  other  Findley  proposal  to  cut  out 
lobbyists  appears  to  have  merit  on  its 
face,  but  let  us  take  a  good  look  at  it.  It 
says  that  any  friendly  country  who  dares 
to  employ  an  American  citizen  to  repre- 
sent it  in  Washington  concerning  sugar 
legislation  shall  not  be  permitted  to  buy 
1  pound  of  sugar  from  us. 

Any  common  criminal  is  entitled  to 
representation.  How  can  we  deny  that 
right  to  friendly  countries  supplying 
sugar  to  us?  We,  of  course,  cannot  make 
a  law  to  single  out  one  group  for  pun- 
ishment or  for  special  or  worse  treat- 
ment, and  no  court  would  uphold  the 
constitutionality  of  this  amendment. 
Furthermore,  does  anyone  really  expect 
that  any  sovereign  country  would  take 
this  amendment  lying  down?  Does  any- 
one really  believe  that  these  countries 
would  not  retaliate  against  our  repre- 
sentatives abroad?  If  he  does,  he  is 
merely  dreaming. 

And  if  anyone  should  say  that  I  ap- 
prove of  anything  wrong,  or  improper,  or 
evil,  he  is  not  only  dreaming;  he  is  also 
being  very  unkind  and  very  unfair. 

We  already  have  a  foreign  agents  reg- 
istration law  on  the  books.  If  it  needs 
amendment,  let  us  amend  it;  if  loop- 
holes need  to  be  plugged,  let  us  plug 
them;  if  more  teeth  should  be  put  in 
this  law,  let  us  put  them.  This  would 
be  the  right  way  to  do  it;  the  Findley  way 
is  the  wrong  way. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Suppose  we  had  no 
sugar  program.  What  would  be  the 
situation  in  relation  to  the  American 
housewife? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  We  have  to  make  up  our 
minds  very  clearly  about  this.     Do  we 


want  to  maintain  or  destroy  the  domes- 
tic Industry?  Do  we  want  to  maintain 
or  destroy  the  beet  producers  in  about  18 
or  20  States  in  the  Midwest?  Do  we 
want  to  protect  or  destroy  the  cane  pro- 
ducers in  Louisiana,  Florida,  Hawaii,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico?  What 
would  happen?  We  could  not  compete. 
I  frankly  admit  that.  That  is  why  we 
must  have  the  device  of  that  1  cent  a 
pound  I  referred  to  a  moment  ago.  The 
price  would  rise  sky  high.  That  Is  what 
would  happen.  After  a  while  they  would 
have  us  by  the  throat.  We  would  be  out 
of  business.  They  would  be  the  only 
ones  In  business.  Tlien  they  would  com- 
mand the  price.  I  have  been  chairman 
of  the  Subconrmiittee  on  Antitrust,  and  I 
know  something  about  what  happens  in 
that  connection. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cederberg]. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  those 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  who  are 
voting  for  this  bill,  H.R.  11135,  because 
it  contains  long-overdue  quota  relief  for 
American  beet  sugar  producers.  The 
quota  increase  for  the  domestic  beet 
sugar  industry  in  this  bill  is  a  necessity 
if  the  industiT  is  to  sell  the  extra  sugar, 
produced  at  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  is  now  being  carried  in  stor- 
age at  tremendous  cost  to  the  industry. 
When  the  Goverrunent,  in  1963,  urged 
sugarbeet  farmers  and  beet  sugar  com- 
panies to  produce  more  sugar  for  Amer- 
ican consumers — and  lifted  acreage  re- 
strictions, and  promised  "unrestricted 
operations"  for  2  more  years — it  was  the 
obvious  intent  that  the  additional  sugar 
was  to  be  produced  for  selling  to  Ameri- 
can consumers  and  not  for  putting  into 
cold  storage  forever. 

May  I  remind  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  waited  all  last  year  for  a  sugar 
bill.  Increasing  the  beet  sugar  quota,  to 
come  out  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, but  none  was  forthcoming.  We 
also  waited  in  vain  for  the  administra- 
tion to  show  the  same  zeal  in  asking  for 
legislation  that  would  authorize  mar- 
keting the  extra  beet  sugar  production 
as  the  officials  of  the  administration 
showed  in  asking  our  farmers  and  sugar 
companies  to  produce  the  extra  sugar. 
Well — that  was  last  year. 
This  year  is  different.  At  long  last 
we  do  have  a  sugar  bill.  And  the  bill 
contains  authority  for  the  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry to  market,  over  a  period  of  years. 
the  extra  sugar  that  has  accumulated  in 
the  sugar  bins  and  the  warehouses  as  a 
result  of  the  Industry's  great  response  to 
the  Government's  emergency  plea  for 
more  domestic  sugar  production. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  domestic  quota  provisions  of 
this  bin  have  the  support  of  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  producers,  the  domestic  cane 
sugar  producers,  the  cane  sugar  refiners, 
and  the  administration.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  domestic  quota  pro- 
visions represent  a  compromise  worked 
out  at  the  request  of  the  leadership  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  and 
at  the  request  of  responsible  officials  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
Personally.  I  would  like  to  see  a  larger 
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increase  In  the  beet  sugar  quota,  because 
I  firmly  believe  It  Is  In  the  national  In- 
terest for  us  to  obtain  more  of  our  sugar 
from  domestic  sources.  But  I  recognize 
that  by  the  very  nature  of  a  compromise, 
no  one  gets  out  of  It  all  that  he  desires. 
It  appears  that  under  the  circumstances, 
and  In  view  of  the  realities  of  the  politi- 
cal situation  today,  the  domestic  quota 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  the  best  that 
could  muster  the  widespread  support 
which  is  necessary  for  passage  in  this  era 
of  the  consensus. 

The  great  sugarbeet  Industry  of  Mich- 
igan has  a  definite  stake  in  this  bill. 
Our  producers  Increased  their  produc- 
tion by  some  45  million  pounds  in  1963, 
when  the  needs  of  our  consumers  were 
greatest,  and  under  the  Impetus  of  Gov- 
ernment urging,  they  increased  produc- 
tion last  year  by  almost  12  million 
pounds.  Although  like  the  rest  of 
the  industry,  Michigan  producers  expect 
to  take  some  acreage  cuts  under  this  bill; 
the  cuts  will  not  be  so  severe  as  the  dras- 
tic reductions  they  would  have  to  take  if 
there  were  no  bill. 

The  sugarbeet  industry  is  tremen- 
dously important  to  Michigan,  and  in  the 
areas  where  the  beet  is  grown  it  Is  not 
only  an  essential  cash  crop,  but  it  is  a 
key  to  crop  rotation  and  to  soimd  farm- 
ing operations.  Michigan,  Mr.  Chairman, 
was  a  pioneer  in  beet  sugar  production 
in  the  United  States — sharing  honors 
with  Massachusetts  as  the  site  of  the  first 
beet  sugar  factory  In  this  country,  more 
than  125  years  ago. 

It  is  vital  to  the  sugarbeet  growers  and 
processors  that  this  legislation  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  just  to  make  one  ob- 
servation. 

When  Mr.  Findley  was  talking  he 
quoted  from  some  press  release  that  I 
issued  yesterday  to  the  effect  that  I  was 
attempting  to  protect  the  Integrity  of 
the  Congress.  I  just  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  I  said  Congress,  and 
not  Congressmen.  I  do  not  think  any 
Member  of  this  House  needs  anybody  to 
protect  or  defend  his  integrity.  I  only 
meant  we  did  not  want  to  sit  idly  by  and 
see  Congress  bypassed  and  let  bureau- 
crats take  over  the  functions  that  the 
law  provides  we  should  discharge.  When 
you  talk  about  lobbyists  I  would  like  you 
to  look  at  this:  Here  is  a  list  of  28  pages 
of  lobbyists.  There  are  too  many  for  me 
even  to  mention.  If  you  want  to  look  at 
them  all,  that  suits  me.  I  second  Mr. 
Willis'  comments. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  BuRTONl. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  great  State  of  Utah,  in  its  long 
and  colorful  history,  has  made  major 
contributions  to  the  beet  sugar  indus- 
try of  the  United  States — and.  In  turn, 
the  beet  sugar  Industry  has  made  and  Is 
today  making  many  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Utah.  And 
since  the  beet  sugar  quota  provisions 
of  this  bill  are  so  vital  to  the  continued 
progress  of  this  industry  in  Utah,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  I  sup- 
port the  bin  and  I  urge  my  dlstlngushed 
colleagues  to  vote  for  It. 


The  temporarily  Increased  beet  sugar 
marketing  quota  contained  in  this  bill 
will  help  to  alleviate  a  serious  Inventory 
problem  with  which  the  Nation's  beet 
sugar  Industry  now  Is  burdened  because 
It  responded  to  the  Government's  pleas 
for  greater  production,  for  the  sake  of 
American  consumers,  during  the  sugar 
crisis  2  years  ago. 

What  happened  is  that  the  sugarbeet 
growers  and  the  beet  sugar  companies 
greatly  Increased  their  production.  In 
response  to  the  Government's  urging,  far 
In  excess  of  the  beet  sugar  marketing 
quota  in  the  present  law.  Congress  last 
year  was  not  given  the  opoprtunlty  to 
increase  the  statutory  beet  sugar  quota, 
and  consequently  vast  quantities  of  sugar 
have  accumulated  that  cannot  be  mar- 
keted— but  must  be  carried  In  storage  at 
enormous  expense — unless  we  enact  the 
beet  sugar  quota  provisions  of  this  bill, 
H.R.  11135. 

In  Utah  and  more  than  a  score  of 
other  States — from  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean — the  growing  of  sugarbeets  and 
the  processing  of  beet  sugar  provide  the 
economic  foimdation  for  hundreds  of  our 
farming  communities.  In  many  of  the 
areas  where  sugarbeets  are  grown  they 
are  the  only  true  satisfactory  cash  crop 
not  now  in  surplus,  that  can  be  grown. 
Anything  that  is  of  benefit  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  sugarbeets,  therefore,  has  wide 
and  beneficial  ramifications  throughout 
large  regions  of  our  great  country. 

Our  sugarbeet  producers  rose  to  the 
challenge  presented  when  the  Nation  was 
In  dire  need  of  additional  sugar  a  short 
while  ago.  The  temporary  increase  in 
marketing  rights  which  this  bill  provides 
will  help  to  soften  the  blow  as  our  sugar- 
beet  producers  gradually  attune  their 
production  to  the  levels  provided  for  in 
the  present  law — after  having  so  greatly 
increased  production  to  meet  a  national 
emergency. 

Mr..  Chairman,  for  the  sake  of  the 
American  sugar  producer,  I  intend  to 
vote  for  H.R.  11135. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Burton].  Domestic  beet  growers  have 
made  a  very  significant  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  our  covmtry;  not  only  to 
their  individual  States  such  as  Utah  and 
North  Dakota,  but  also  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion. TT^'o-cent  sugar,  which  was 
brought  out  in  the  debate  earlier,  is  not  a 
true  world  price,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  does 
not  represent  an  accurate  presentation 
of  the  facts.  Most  sugar  in  this  world 
moves  under  agreements,  and  very  little 
sells  at  this  2-cent  distressed  price.  It  Is 
Important  to  our  Nation  that  our  supply 
of  sugar  be  dependable.  'We  can  find  no 
more  dependable  supply  than  to  have 
American  farmers  producing  it  in  Amer- 
ica. They  have  supplied  sugar  in  ade- 
quate quantities  and  at  a  fair  price — the 
normal  growth  of  this  domestic  industry 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  in  fairness 
to  farmers  and  farm  areas. 


We  have  been  told  it  is  important  to 
give  increased  quotas  to  foreign  coun- 
tries because  foreign  coimtries  are  good 
customers  of  American  industry.  But, 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  better  cus- 
tomer of  American  Industry  than  the 
American  farmer.  So  In  the  Interest  of 
both  the  American  farmer  and  the  Amer- 
ican consiuner  I  urge  the  support  of  this 
bill.  While  it  is  not  all  that  we  In  beet 
raising  areas  had  hoped  for,  it  is  far  bet- 
ter than  the  disaster  which  would  befall 
us  if  we  had  no  Sugar  Act  at  all. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  one 
legislative  footnote  to  this  debate.  This 
Is,  that  the  day  the  department  bill  came 
up  to  the  full  committee,  I  was  there. 
Someone  asked  the  question.  Why  do  we 
have  to  have  the  department  downtown 
determining  these  quotas? 

Is  not  this  a  legislative  function? 
Some  of  us  feel  strongly  that  the  Con- 
gress in  many  instances  has  abdicated 
some  of  its  constitutional  responsibility 
in  this  regard.  We  raised  this  question. 
I  see  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
is  on  the  floor  and  he  can  correct  me  If 
I  am  wrong,  but  I  think  perhaps  the 
chairman  has  been  given  too  much  credit 
for  trying  to  have  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee take  over  the  writing  of  these 
quotas  because  it  was  some  of  the  yovmg 
Turks  In  the  committee  that  morning 
that  wanted  it  done  then  and  a  decision 
made  then  and  there  and  I  think  It 
would  be  fair  to  say  that  it  was  the 
chairman  who  prevented  the  vote,  so  he 
could  check  with  the  Department  down- 
town and  determine  the  criteria  that 
they  use  to  establish  these  quotas  for 
foreign  countries. 

Later  on  the  committee  in  Its  wisdom 
did  take  it  over  and  wrote  the  quotas  as 
they  are  now. 

I  would  like  to  say,  too.  that  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  for  only  9  months.  But  at 
no  time  during  that  brief  period  have  I 
ever  been  contacted  by  any  lobbyist  for 
a  foreign  sugar  producer  or  foreign  gov- 
ernment. That  is  not  to  say  that  I  pack 
too  much  water  on  that  committee;  I  do 
not.  Maybe  that  is  why  they  did  not 
come  to  see  me. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friend  from  Illi- 
nois that  I  appreciate  the  service  he  has 
done  In  calling  some  of  these  problems 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members.  I  am 
inclined  to  support  his  amendment  be- 
cause I  can  see  that  there  might  be  ques- 
tions raised  when  American  law  firms 
and  lawyers  are  hired  at  $40,000  and 
$50,000  a  year  to  represent  foreign  gov- 
ernments before  Members  of  Congress. 

These  foreign  governments  could  very 
appropriately  ask,  "What  services  are 
you  performing?"  I  hesitate  and  I  hate 
to  think  what  the  answer  might  be. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  He  has  touched  upon 
the  central  question.  I  think  it  logically 
can  be  granted  that  these  foreign  sugar 
lobbyists  perform  no  legitimate  service 
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to  the  Congress.  Why  should  we  put  up 
with  this  cloud  of  doubt  and  suspicion 
which  these  highly  paid  people  cast  over 
the  Congress?  To  me  it  makes  sense  for 
us  to  put  them  out  of  business.  We 
would  be  no  worse  off  for  it  and  as  long 
as  they  are  in  business  they  do  create 
this  doubt  and  suspicion. 

There  is  no  public  interest  to  be  served 
by  keeping  them  on  the  job  here. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  right. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Dole]. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this 
time  to  discuss  one  or  two  points  in  the 
bill  and  also  to  ask  a  question  or  two  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr. 
Cooley]  or  the  vice  chairman  [Mr. 
PoAGEl.  We  have  been  concerned,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  aiding  any  country  which  might 
either  ship  to  or  trade  with  our  enemy 
in  North  Vietnam,  or  Cuba,  Red  China, 
or  North  Korea.  I  have  reviewed  the 
committee  report  and  also  the  confiden- 
tial files  with  reference  to  those  coun- 
tries which  may  or  may  not  be  shipping 
to  or  trading  with  North  Vietnam  or  the 
other  countries  referred  to.  Under  this 
bill  there  is  a  grave  possibility  some 
countries  now  actively  engaged  in  either 
shipping  to  or  trading  with  our  enemy 
could  p>ossibly  receive  sugar  quotas.  We 
will  all  agree,  whether  or  not  we  agree 
.on  the  import  fee  or  any  other  phase  of 
the  bill,  that  U.S.  sugar  quotas  are  very 
valuable. 

I  offered  an  amendment  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  at  that  time  the  chairman 
suggested  there  was  language  in  the  bill, 
which  appears  on  page  6,  subparagraph 
(B).  which  could  be  interpreted  to  pro- 
vide that  any  country  which  received  a 
quota  and  was  thereafter  actively  en- 
gaged in  either  trading  with  our  enemy 
or  shipping  to  the  enemy,  could  have  its 
quota  suspended.  I  would  ask  the  Chair- 
man FMr.  CooLEY],  if  I  have  interpreted 
the  language  on  page  6  correctly. 

Mr.    COOLEY.    The    gentleman    has 
page  6  before  him,  I  assume? 
Mr.  DOLE.     Yes. 
Mr.  COOLEY.    It  says: 

Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Pres- 
ident finds  that  the  establishment  or  con- 
tinuation of  a  quota  or  any  part  thereof  for 
any  foreign  country  would  be  contrary  to  the 
natlon.al  Interest  of  the  United  States,  such 
quota  or  pirt  thereof  shall  be  withheld  or 
suspended,  and  such  importation  shall  not 
be  permitted. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Right.  My  question  is,  in 
view  of  the  language  just  read  by  the 
>  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, is  it  his  opinion  the  language  would 
cover  this  point  and  would  require  sus- 
pension of  a  quota  to  any  country  which 
either  ships  goods  to  or  trades  with  North 
Vietnam,  or  the  other  countries  referred 
to? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  I  suppose  the 
gentleman  has  reference  to  what  is 
known  as  the  Battle  Act.  If  the  Presi- 
dent found  that  it  was  in  the  national 
interest  to  discontinue  the  quota,  he  has 
the  authority  to  discontinue  it. 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  will  agree 
that  it  certainly  was  not  the  intent  of 
the  committee  or  anyone  on  the  com- 
mittee to  give  any  country  any  quota 
under  this  act  which  might  be  conduct- 
ing business  with  North  Vietnam  or  any 
other  Communist  country. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  say  "conducting 
business  in  violation  of  the  Battle  Act," 
which  is  the  "trading  with  the  enemy" 
act.  We  do  not  know  of  any  country 
listed  here  that  is  now  trading  with  the 
enemy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  knows  that  the  Battle 
Act; — and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  was  here  when  the  Battle 
Act  was  enacted  and  I  am  sure  he  knows 
that  the  same  discretionary  power 
is  lodged  in  the  Battle  Act — that  the 
Battle  Act  is  today  and  has  been  almost 
since  its  enactment  a  dead  letter  in  the 
law.  It  has  not  been  enforced  by  any 
President  who  has  been  President  since 
the  Battle  Act  was  enacted.  Let  us  not 
go  back  to  the  Battle  Act,  because  it  is 
meaningless  and  the  gentleman  knows 
it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  will  yield  further,  no  President 
has  advocated  its  repeal  because  it  is 
still  on  the  books. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right.  That  is 
why  I  said  it  was  a  dead  letter. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  and  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley] 
that  this  matter  was  first  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Chamberlain]  on  July  22,  1965.  On  that 
date  Mr.  Ch.\mberlain  provided  for  the 
Record  certain  unclassified  figures  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  Defense, 
showing  that  401  ships  flying  the  flags 
of  friendly  world  nations  called  at  North 
Vietnam  ports  during  1964,  and  that 
another  74  had  visited  the  ports  of  North 
Vietnam  from  January  through  June 
1965. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  those 
members  of  the  committee  who  may  be 
interested  that  there  are  even  more  re- 
cent figures  which  will  include — if  you 
wish  to  check  the  classified  informa- 
tion— along  with  the  countries  listed  in 
the  report  which  will  be  receiving  sugar 
quotas,  *  there  are  countries  which  are 
now  or  have  in  past  months  been  either 
shipping  to  or  trading  with  the  enemy 
which  may  receive  sugar  quotas  under 
this  act. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  basi- 
cally wrong  and  I  trust  the  language  re- 
ferred to  on  page  6  of  the  bill  will  cover 
that  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  have  listened  to 
what  the  gentleman  has  said  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest. 

Would  the  gentleman  care  to  name  in 
the  Record  the  countries  wliich  have 
been  trading  with  North  Vietnam  and 
who  imder  this  bill,  if  enacted,  would 
receive  a  sugar  quota?  Can  the  gentle- 
man name  them? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  cannot  name  them  but 
I  have  looked  at  the  classified  informa- 
tion. It  is  still  classified  hence  I  would 
not  be  at  liberty  to  name  them.  I  would 
state  to  the  gentleman  that  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Chamberlain],  has  the  list  and 
would  be  happy  to  have  anyone  inspect 
it  who  desires  to  do  so. 

This  is' a  serious  matter  and  for  that 
reason  I  have  called  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  in  hopes  some 
useful  legislative  history  on  this  point 
will  be  made. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  if  he  can  tell  us  how 
many  countries  are  involved — I  realize 
this  is  still  classified  information  which 
he  is  not  allowed  to  reveal ;  he  may  see  it 
but  not  reveal — can  he  tell  us  how  many 
countries  there  are,  whether  it  is  one, 
two,  three,  or  four? 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  checking  the  classified 
information  and  then  the  report  before 
us  I  found  a  total  of  four. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  are  now  trad- 
ing with  North  Vietnam  and  who  under 
this  bill  will  receive  a  sugar  quota? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes;  they  are  either  now 
trading,  or  shipping,  or  have  in  the  re- 
cent past  been  trading  with  or  shipping 
to  North  Vietnam.  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  they  might  not  trade  with  them 
again.  My  only  point  is  that  this  record 
should  be  perfectly  clear  that  this  should 
not  be  permitted.  We  all  agree  that  the 
U.S.  sugar  quotas  are  very  valuable  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  giving  any  bonus 
to  any  country  that  might  be  making  it 
more  difficult  for  us,  whatever  country 
it  may  be.  This  Congress  should  not  be 
giving  any  bonus  to  any  country  making 
it  more  diflBcult  for  us  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  My  last  point  is  this. 
Does  the  gentleman  intend  to  introduce 
an  amendment  to  prevent  a  sugar  quota 
from  being  granted  to  any  country  that 
in  recent  months  or  that  might  in  the 
future  be  trading  with  North  Vietnam? 
Mr.  DOLE.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
this  might  be  included  in  the  motion  to 
recommit.  I  will  point  out,  of  course, 
under  the  rule  the  amendment  cannot  be 
offered.  I  presented  this  material  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  in  hopes  such  an 
amendment  might  be  made  in  order.  It 
has  been  offered  in  the  committee  so 
this  is  not  anything  new  that  I  attempt 
to  do. 

I  was  assured  by  the  chairman  in  the 
committee  that  the  language  on  page  6 
does  cover  this  situation.  All  I  seek  to 
do  now  is  to  make  some  clear  legislative 
history  that  this  is  the  intent  of  the 
House — that  we  will  not  knowingly  give 
any  quota  to  any  country  which  might 
be  now  or  hereafter  trading  with  or 
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shipping  to  North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  Red 
China,  or  North  Korea.  My  amendment 
is  set  forth  in  full  on  page  49  of  the  re- 
port. It  specifically  mentions  Cuba, 
North  Vietnam,  or  any  other  nation  with 
which  the  United  States  does  not  have 
diplomatic  relations. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  would  not  want  to 
leave  any  misapprehension  of  misunder- 
standing with  the  Members  of  the  House. 
Is  it  not  true  that  these  foreign-flag  ships 
that  he  refers  to  that  have  been  trading 
with  North  Vietnam,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain]  of 
course  referred  to  them  frequently,  are 
actually  under  charter  to  the  Communist 
bloc.  Therefore,  the  countries  involved 
are  not  trading  with  North  Vietnam — 
the  ships  are  chartered  to  the  Communist 
bloc  and  the  trade  is  being  conducted  I 
think  in  almost  every  case  by  the  Com- 
munist countries. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  right.  In  fact, 
provision  is  made  for  that  in  my  amend- 
ment by  saying,  "that  are  either  selling, 
furnishing  or  shipping."  I  attempted  to 
cover  every  contingency.  If  the  gentle- 
man has  another  one,  it  should  be  in- 
cluded. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman realizes  if  the  siiips  of  these  coun- 
tries were  barred  from  North  Vietnam, 
the  Communist  bloc  itself  would  simply 
reaiTange  its  own  shipping  and  continue 
to  conduct  its  own  trade  with  North  Viet- 
nam and  use  these  foreign  chartered 
ships  and  other  ships  so  that  we  would 
not  really  cut  down  the  Communist  sup- 
plies that  are  now  being  supplied  to  North 
Vietnam.  I  think  the  point  the  gentle- 
man makes  is  a  good  one  but  its  effect  on 
the  fighting  in  North  Vietnam  would 
really  be  trivial  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  gentleman  under- 
stands what  I  intended  to  do  and  I  am 
hopeful  the  amendment  offered,  which 
cannot  be  offered  on  the  floor,  of  course, 
would  accomplish  this.  I  do  appreciate 
your  contribution  and  trust  that  we  can 
make  some  history,  that  we  intend  this 
will  not  happen  if  this  bill  is  enacted. 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  amendments  discussed  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
FiNDLEYl.  The  key  to  the  lobbyist 
amendment  is  the  fact  there  is  such  a 
big  slush  fund  because  no  import  fee  is 
imposed.  If  an  import  fee  were  imposed 
there  would  be  no  need  to  worry  about 
lobbyists  in  my  opinion.  The  key 
amendment  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Findley]  will  offer  is  the  one  re- 
lating to  the  import  fee.  This  amend- 
ment should  be  supported  and  adopted. 

I  strongly  feel  quotas  should  be  given 
to  those  countries  which  buy  our  sur- 
plus commodities.  On  pages  47  and  48 
of  the  committee  report,  I  have  pointed 
out  with  the  assistance  of  a  Library  of 
Congress  analyst,  that  certain  countries 
receive  large  quotas  notwithstanding  our 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade  with  them. 
There  was  discussion  earlier  about  Vene- 
zuela; however,  the  list  also  includes 
the  Philippines,  Brazil,  the  Dominican 


Republic,  British  Honduras,  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Haiti,  and  Malagasy  Republic. 
The  complete  list  and  the  amounts  are 
found  on  pages  47  and  48  of  the  report. 
It  seems  we  should  assist  those  countries 
who  spend  dollars  in  this  country,  par- 
ticularly those  buying  our  surplus  com- 
modities. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  a  press  release  issued  today  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  which 
they  announced  sugar  deficits  of  some 
135,000  short  tons  raw  value.  The  re- 
lease states: 

In  allocating  deficits  to  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  special  consideration 
win  be  given  those  offering  to  purchase  and 
import  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  prior 
to  July  1,  1966,  on  the  same  basis  as  In  initial 
1965  deficit  allocation  announced  August  13. 

The  point  is  that  under  existing  law 
special  consideration  is  given,  in  allo- 
cating deficits,  to  those  countries  who 
have  purchased  our  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

This  is  not  required  in  the  pending 
legislation,  and  it  seems  a  serious  mis- 
take that  this  Congress  does  not  direct 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
give  special  consideration,  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  deficits,  to  those  countries  who 
purchase  our  surplus  commodities  with 
dollars. 

During  the  committee's  consideration 
of  this  bill,  we  attempted  to  put  effective 
language  into  the  provision  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  both  the  little  global  quota 
and  the  allocation  of  deficits.  This  at- 
tempt failed  by  a  vote  of  16  to  14. 

The  language  of  my  amendment, 
which  would  have  amended  the  bill  in 
regard  to  both  the  little  global  quota 
and  the  allocation  of  deficits  is  as 
follows : 

In  making  allocations  to  foreign  countries 
under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  pref- 
erence shall  be  given  to  those  friendly  coun- 
tries agreeing  to  piirchase  for  dollars  addi- 
tional United  States  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. 

At  another  place  in  the  bill,  I  would 
have  added: 

In  making  allocations  to  foreign  countries 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  (except 
as  to  deficits  allocated  among  countries  of 
the  Central  American  Common  Market) 
preference  shall  be  given  to  those  friendly 
countries  agreeing  to  purchase  for  dollars 
additional  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

This  amendment  would  have  clearly 
established  a  preference,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  foreign  and  domestic  deficits,  for 
those  friendly  countries  agreeing  to  pur- 
chase for  dollars  additional  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities.  While  the  exact 
benefit  is  somewhat  speculative — de- 
pending upon  the  deficits— a  conservative 
estimate  could  mean  disposal  of  around 
$40  million  worth  of  U.S.  surplus  farm 
commodities  per  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qitie]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  con- 
troversy on  this  legislation,  my  strong- 
est reason  for  supporting  the  legislation 


is  the  fact  that  It  gives  the  protection 
needed  for  the  beet  growers  in  my  area. 
My  feelings  on  the  foreign  sugar  quotas 
are  pretty  well  developed  in  a  little  bro- 
chure that  was  put  out  by  the  commit- 
tee. I  believe  that  we  have  better  rea- 
sons for  dividing  the  quota  among  the 
foreign  countries  than  the  administra- 
tion was  able  to  give  for  theirs. 

With  regard  to  the  amendments  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Find- 
ley]  will  offer,  I  shall  support  both  of 
them.  I  can  see  no  reason  for  the  work 
of  the  foreign  lobbyists  on  this  legisla- 
tion. As  we  worked  on  the  needs  of  the 
various  countries  and  the  allocation  of 
quotas  to  them,  I  never  saw  the  necessity 
of  any  of  them  being  around,  and  what 
was  done,  was  done  through  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  members  of  the  committee  in 
regard  to  the  various  countries. 

I  feel  that  we  would  have  made  exactly 
the  same  decisions  if  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  with  regard 
to  sugar  lobbyists  was  in  effect  at  the 
present  time.  I  believe  that  we  need 
lobbyists  in  the  domestic  interests,  but  I 
see  no  need  for  the  foreign  lobbyists  here 
at  all.  We  have  some  earthy  compari- 
sons in  agriculture  language  that  I  could 
state  but  which  I  will  not  state  right 
now.  I  think  they  are  absolutely  im- 
necessary. 

I  think  we  should  be  imposing  import 
fees.  There  is  a  great  gap  between  our 
high  domestic  price  and  the  low  world 
price.  The  import  fee  helps  impede  this 
unjustified  outflow  of  dollars.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois has  brought  this  up  and  will  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  question 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Baldwin]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  the  many  distinctions  of  the  district 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  is 
that  it  is  the  site  of  the  world's  largest 
sugar  refinery. 

At  Crockett,  Calif.,  on  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  an  upper  arm  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  is  located  the  refinery  of  the  Cali- 
fornia and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining 
Corp.  For  almost  60  years  this  refinery 
has  been  one  of  the  major  employers  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 

The  C.  &  H.  Refinery,  which  refines 
practically  all  the  raw  sugar  produced 
in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  is  the  key  link 
in  the  sugar  partnership  of  California 
and  Hawaii.  Sugar  is  the  most  important 
commodity  in  the  vigorous  and  growing 
trade  between  our  two  States,  and  con- 
tributes an  essential  part  of  the  Income 
of  both  areas  which  makes  that  trade 
possible. 

As  a  member  of  the  California  delega- 
tion, I  also  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
California  Is  our  country's  most  impor- 
tant producer  of  beet  sugar.  Some  of 
these  sugarbeets  are  produced  in  my 
congressional  district. 

California  produces  almost  18  percent 
of  the  refined  sugar  which  is  consumed 
in  the  continental  United  States,  and  my 
district  contributes  about  half  of  that 
total.  Therefore,  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents whose  livelihood  depends  upon  the 
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sugar  industry  are  interested  in  the  pas- 
sage of  a  fair  and  equitable  sugar  bill. 
I  believe  that  H.R.  11135  is  such  a  meas- 
ure, and  I  therefore  support  it. 
%  The  different  groups  within  the  do- 
mestic sugar  industry  compete  vigorously 
with  one  another  in  the  distribution  and 
sale  of  their  products.  This  is  nowhere 
more  true  than  in  California,  where  sub- 
stantially more  sugar  is  produced  than 
consumed.  These  competitors  have 
shown  a  cooperative  spirit  in  partici- 
pating in  the  decisions  and  realistic 
compromises  which  are  incorporated  in 
the  present  bill.  H.R.  11135  is  supported 
by  the  entire  domestic  sugar  industry — 
the  mainland  sugarcane  growers,  the 
beet  growers  and  processors,  the  Hawai- 
ian sugar  producers,  the  Puerto  Rican 
producers,  and  the  cane  sugar  refiners. 

But  this  is  not  merely  a  sugar  industry 
proposal.  The  essential  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  supported  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Agriculture.  Fur- 
ther, at  a  time  when  about  65  percent 
of  all  sugar  is  sold  to  food  manufacturers, 
the  bill  is  also  supported  by  the  organized 
industrial  users  of  sugar.  Therefore, 
HM.  11135  represents  a  real  and  na- 
tional consensus  as  to  a  fair  and  equi- 
table sugar  bill. 

H.R.  11135  takes  account  of  the  lessons 
on  sugar  taught  by  the  past  3  years.  It 
rejects  the  novel  and  disastrous  global 
quota  concept  introduced  by  the  1962 
Sugar  Act  amendments.  It  assigns 
foreign  quotas  on  a  country-by-country 
basis,  and  in  doing  so  tells  our  suppliers 
what  we  expect  from  each  of  them.  It 
includes  rewards  and  penalties  to  assure 
that  these  expectations  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed. It  makes  realistic  and  reason- 
able provision  for  the  domestic  sugar 
producers.  Beet  and  mainland  cane 
marketings  are  increased,  but  provisions 
to  maintain  a  proper  relationship  be- 
tween production  and  marketings  are 
also  included.  Perhaps  of  most  im- 
portance, the  bill  lays  down  the  rules 
under  which  our  domestic  sugar  industry 
and  our  foreign  suppliers  are  to  function 
through  1971.  Any  business,  and  most 
especially  sugar,  can  plan  and  grow  to 
best  advantage  in  an  atmosphere  of 
reasonable  stability.  H.R.  11135  would 
contribute  the  stability  needed  for  the 
orderly  conduct  of  the  sugar  industry. 

For  purposes  of  emphasis,  I  have  left 
for  last  the  contribution  which  the 
Sugar  Act,  as  amended  and  extended 
by  H.R.  11135,  has  made  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make  to  consumers.  It  provides 
the  machinery  to  assure,  as  nearly  as 
anything  can  be  assured,  that  this  covm- 
try  will  always  have  an  ample  supply  of 
sugar  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices.  It 
largely  insulates  the  United  States  from 
the  volatility  of  the  so-called  world  sugar 
market,  a  market  wliich  is  dangerously 
subject  to  manipulation  by  the  Commu- 
nist bloc.  It  will  be  a  major  force  in 
"keeping  sugar  one  of  the  most  reason- 
ably priced  commodities  available  to  the 
American  homemaker. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  support 
adoption  of  H.R.  11135  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 


Under  the  rule  governing  considera- 
tion of  this  bill,  there  will  be  offered  an 
amendment  to  reestablish  an  import  fee 
on  sugar  brought  to  the  United  States 
from  all  foreign  coimtries  except  the 
Philippines.  The  adoption  of  such  a  fee 
was  one  of  the  innovations  and  one  of  the 
mistakes  of  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments 
of  1962.  In  1962  proponents  of  an  im- 
port fee  predicted  that  this  fee  would 
develop  income  for  the  U.S.  Treasury  at 
a  rate  of  $180  million  per  year.  During 
the  entire  2'/^  years  the  fees  were  in 
effect,  collections  came  to  less  than  $38 
million.  The  higher  prices  resulting 
from  the  global  quotas  and  import  fees 
prescribed  by  the  1962  act  cost  consum- 
ers many  times  the  amount  paid  to  the 
Treasury.  The  present  predictions  of 
income  from  an  import  fee  may  very 
likely  prove  to  be  no  more  reliable. 

An  import  fee  would  introduce  into 
the  Sugar  Act  the  serious  weakness  of  a 
direct  tie  between  the  U.S.  sugar  supply 
and  the  erratic  and  dangerously  thin 
world  market.  It  would  make  the  false 
promise  of  a  bargain  purchase  of  cheap 
sugar,  but  it  would  also  put  this  country 
in  the  precarious  position  of  the  chronic 
bargain  hunter  when  faced  with  a  tight 
supply.  There  are  no  suppliers  who  care 
about  his  business  or  feel  any  loyalty  or 
long-term  interest  in  his  account.  This 
is  truly  a  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish 
amendment,  and  I  urge  its  defeat. 

Our  sugar  dealings  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, mostly  in  Latin  America,  will  be 
most  healthy  and  satisfactory  if  we  pay 
a  fair  price,  avoid  short  term,  and  op- 
pressive bargains,  and  rely  on  stable  and 
enduring  trade  relationships  to  assure 
our  needed  supplies. 

The  committee  bill  takes  this  ap- 
proach. The  import  fee  amendment 
does  not. 

Therefore,  I  urge  enactment  of  H.R. 
11135  as  approved  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  rejection  of 
the  proposed  import  fee  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  O'Neal]. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  prepared  to  speak  at  quite 
some  length  in  support  of  H.R.  11135, 
but  the  hour  is  getting  late  and  we  have 
had  some  very  fine  contributions  from 
other  Members  of  the  House,  especially 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Willis  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  all  the  "flack" 
we  have  gotten  in  recent  weeks  about  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1965,  the  bill  is  simply  de- 
signed to  look  out  for  the  American 
housewife  as  the  Congress  has  been  do- 
ing for  the  past  31  years  since  1934. 

It  attempts  to  assure  for  her  a  steady 
and  uninterrupted  flow  of  sugar  at  a 
stable  price  that  she  can  depend  on.  It 
tries  to  protect  her  from  the  uncertain- 
ties of  what  would  be  a  wildly  fluctuat- 
ing market. 

The  only  time  in  the  past  31  years 
this  has  not  been  accomplished  was  dur- 
ing the  2'2  years  that  Congress  reluc- 
tantly agreed  to  let  the  administration 


experiment  with  certain  Innovations 
that  proved  to  be  failures — one  of  them 
the  import  fee. 

The  program  has  worked  exceedingly 
well  in  achieving  its  three  basic  purposes 
which  are:  First,  to  assure  consumers 
a  supply  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices; 
second,  to  maintain  and  protect  the  do- 
mestic industry;  and  third,  to  promote 
the  Nation's  foreign  trade.  One  of 
these  experimental  failures,  the  so- 
called  import  fee,  was  abandoned  by 
both  the  administration  in  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  and  by  tlie 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  House.  Yet,  it  is  this 
very  failure  which  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  might  have  us 
repeat. 

In  both  peace  and  war  the  Sugar  Act 
has  worked  exceedingly  well  in  insuring 
consumers  adequate  supplies  at  reason- 
able prices.  Even  during  the  dark  days 
of  World  War  II,  when  rationing  was 
required,  the  United  States — despite  the 
shipping  shortage — continued  to  enjoy 
a  relatively  satisfactory  level  of  sugar 
consumption.  And  certainly  in  times 
of  peace,  the  act  has  continued  to  achieve 
its  basic  objectives,  except  for  the  brief 
period  during  wliich  the  mechanism  was 
tampered  with  by  the  institution  of  so- 
called  global  quotas  and  the  import  fee. 

The  domestic  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee  represent  a 
series  of  compromises  among  various 
competing  segments  of  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  which  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  administration.  The  bill 
permits  domestic  beet  and  cane  produc- 
ers to  work  off  certain  surpluses  over  the 
term  of  the  act  without  impairing  the 
long-term  relative  position  of  other  seg- 
ments, notably  the  domestic  refiners  and 
our  friendly  foreign  producers.  It  con- 
tinues to  assure  that  the  domestic  indus- 
try will  be  maintained  and  protected  at 
reasonable  levels  and  that  the  consumer 
will  have  supplies  always  available  at  fair 
prices.  On  the  question  of  price,  it  is 
most  interesting  to  note  that  sugar  alone 
among  all  of  the  basic  foods  has  in- 
creased least  in  cost  since  World  War  n. 
When  sugar  was  decontrolled  or  unra- 
tioned  in  1947,  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in 
New  York  was  6.32  cents  per  pound. 
Today  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in  New  York 
is  6.85  cents  per  pound.  This  is  indeed 
a  remarkable  record.  In  fact,  through- 
out the  period  since  World  War  II,  the 
only  time  sugar  prices  in  the  United 
States  reached  substantially  higher  levels 
was  during  the  ill-fated  experiments 
with  so-called  global  quotas  and  import 
fees  of  1962,  1963,  and  part  of  1964. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  should  be  defeated 
for  many  reasons.  To  begin  with  it  is 
contrary  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  as  declared  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  recently  as  August  17,  1965,  in 
speaking  to  the  ambassadors  from  Latin 
America. 

But  equally  important  with  our  foreign 
policy  is  the  effect  of  this  amendment  on 
our  own  consumers,  the  American  house- 
wife and  the  Industrial  users  of  sugar 
whose  supplies  would  be  impaired  and 
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who  would  inevitably  suffer  from  im- 
stable  and  higher  sugar  prices.  It  is  said 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  he 
would  simply  be  taxing  away  the  "gravy" 
by  levying  an  import  equivalent  to  75 
percent  of  the  difference  between  so- 
called  world  sugar  prices  and  the  U.S. 
market  price.  The  term  "world  sugar 
market"  is  a  complete  misnomer. 
Nearly  90  percent  of  all  of  the  sugar  pro- 
duced in  the  world  is  either  consumed  in 
the  areas  in  which  produced,  or  sold  in 
protected  preferential  market  systems 
such  as  ours,  the  British,  the  Germans, 
and  the  French.  The  world  market  is 
really  just  a  dumping  market  in  which 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  world's  sup- 
phes,  which  are  not  required  within  the 
areas  of  production  or  not  required  with- 
in protected  systems  are  traded.  As  a 
consequence  this  market  is  an  extremely 
volatile  and  imreliable  one. 

In  1962,  Congress  was  so  imcertain 
about  the  desirability  of  an  import  fee 
that  it  granted  permission  for  its  trial 
for  only  a  period  of  2  years.  Within  6 
months  after  passage  of  the  1962  amend- 
ments, world  sugar  prices  doubled  from 
a  bit  over  2  cents  to  4.75  cents  and  by 
May  1963,  the  so-called  world  price  had 
reached  12.6  cents  per  pound.  By  de- 
priving our  friendly  foreign  suppliers  of 
price  incentives  during  times  of  abund- 
ant supply,  they  naturally  no  longer  felt 
the  obligation  to  hold  supplies  for  this 
market  at  the  price  level  provided  for  in 
the  Sugar  Act.  While  supplies  were 
made  available,  they  were  provided  at 
or  close  to  world  prices,  and  therefore, 
U.S.  prices  rose  sharply  to  the  highest 
levels  since  the  passage  of  the  first  Sugar 
Act  in  1934.  To  reinstitute  an  import  fee 
in  the  face  of  this  experience  is  to  do 
the  American  housewife,  the  bottler,  the 
baker,  and  the  candymaker  along  with 
their  millions  of  customers  a  marked  dis- 
service. / 

The  gentleman  from /Illinois  tells  us 
that  if  his  import  fee  is  reinstituted,  the 
Treasury  will  enjoy  a  bounty  of  approxi- 
mately $280  million  annually  or  a  total 
of  $1,400  million  during  the  life  of  the  act. 
He  does  this  by  assuming  that  present 
depressed  prices  in  the  so-called  world 
sugar  market  will  continue  throughout 
the  term  of  the  statute.  This  argu- 
ment is  unsupportable.  Recent  prices 
in  the  world  market  are  at  their  lowest 
level  in  over  25  years,  and  inasmuch  as 
such  prices  are  far  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  the  major  export  areas,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  carmot  remain  at  such 
levels  for  very  long.  The  facts  are  that 
in  the  2V2  years  during  which  we  ex- 
perimented with  the  import  fee  following 
the  1962  amendments,  this  levy  yielded 
only  $38  million  whereas  the  proponents 
of  this  measure,  I  am  told,  had  boldly 
claimed  an  annual  yield  of  $180  mil- 
lion. The  doubling  of  prices  to  consum- 
ers, the  uncertainties  of  supply  and  the 
general  instability  in  the  market  proved 
costly  to  consumers.  Estimates  are  that 
our  consumers  paid  an  extra  S300  mil- 
lion during  the  disastrous  import  fee 
experiment. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  domestic  indus- 
try has,  in  the  past,  supported  an  Im- 


port fee.  The  facts  are  that,  when  the 
domestic  industry  met  earlier  this  year 
at  the  suggestion  of  both  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, the  industry  was  informed  by  re- 
sponsible oflScials  of  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Agriculture  that  the  Admin- 
istration would  urge  legislation  contain- 
ing an  import  fee.  As  a  consequence, 
the  industry,  most  of  it  reluctantly, 
agreed  to  the  imposition  of  an  import  fee 
if  in  the  judgment  of  the  administration 
this  were  desirable.  This  reluctant 
agreement  was  given,  despite  our  recent 
experience  to  the  contrary,  provided  the 
level  of  such  an  import  fee  were  not  con- 
fiscatory, meaning  by  that  not  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  difference  and  with  a 
ceiling  of  1  cent  per  pound.  Quite 
clearly,  the  decision  on  the  import  fee, 
when  finally  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent, was  that  such  a  levy  was  undesir- 
able, and  he  so  announced  this  position 
to  the  Ambassadors  from  Latin  America. 
I  am  told  that  the  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try unanimously  supports  the  position  of 
the  President  and  the  administration 
that  the  reimposition  of  an  import  fee 
ought  not  be  legislated  and  that  we 
ought  not  repeat  our  recent  failures  to 
provide  sugar  at  fair  and  reasonable 
prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  lu-ge  the  House  to 
pass  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  with  the  amfend- 
ments  recommended  by  the  Committee 
and  to  defeat  the  amendment  which 
would  have  us  ignore  our  foreign  policy 
commitments,  jeopardize  our  supplies  of 
sugar,  and  inevitably  raise  prices  to  con- 
sumers. This  is  a  complex  piece  of  leg- 
islation and  the  domestic  provisions  rep- 
resent the  consensus  which  all  of  us  seek 
whenever  greatly  divergent  interests  are 
involved.  The  domestic  provisions  rep- 
resent inevitable  compromises  between 
competing  segments  of  our  domestic  in- 
dustry and  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  and  the  executive  agencies 
concerned  with  sugar  matters. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consvune  to  the 
lovely  lady  who  comes  from  Hawaii 
[Mrs.  Mink]. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  11135  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  measure.  This 
bill  is  of  vital  interest  to  our  State  and 
is  essential  for  the  economy  of  the 
people  of  my  State.  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers to  support  it. 

Hawaii's  sugar  industry  has  been  one 
of  the  great  success  stories  of  our  Nation, 
to  the  point  where  not  only  is  sugar  the 
largest  industry  of  our  islands,  but 
Hawaii  is  the  major  sugar  producing 
State  of  the  Nation. 

Hawaii's  eight  principal  islands  com- 
prise 6,423  square  miles,  slightly  larger 
than  Cormecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
combined.  Only  about  one-twelfth  of 
this  area  is  suitable  for  agriculture,  and 
only  four  of  the  islands  produce  sugar- 
cane. 

Even  now,  some  231,000  acres  comprise 
the  total  cane  land  area.  Yet  that  area 
is  so  productive,  and  the  application  of 


scientific  agriculture  is  so  Intense,  that 
slightly  more  than  100.000  aCres  of  cane 
harvested  each  year  now  provide  more 
than  10  million  tons  of  cane  and  more 
than  1,100,000  tons  of  sugar.  These  are 
record  high  yields  for  the  sugar  growing 
areas  of  the  world. 

Hawaiian  production  represents  rough- 
ly 2  percent  of  world  production  and 
more  than  one-tenth  of  U.S.  consimap- 
tion.  About  $200  million  of  capital  has 
been  invested  in  this  major  industry  of 
the  islands  since  World  War  II,  and  re- 
turns to  the  economy  in  1963  were  about 
$188  million.  The  annual  payroll,  going 
to  about  13,000  year-round  employees, 
is  in  excess  of  $60  million.  Applied  scien- 
tific technology,  mechanization,  high 
yields  per  acre,  and  exceptional  pay  per 
hour  for  labor  are  characteristics  which 
make  the  Hawaiian  sugar  industry  out- 
standing in  comparison  with  mainland 
production  or  with  that  of  other  coun- 
tries in  the  world. 

Sugarcane  is  an  old,  old  story  in  Ha- 
waii. Apparently  it  was  brought  to  these 
islands  either  at  the  time  of  original 
settlement,  perhaps  as  early  as  500  A.D.,- 
or  during  the  period  down  to  about  1300 
A.D.,  when  voyages  to  and  from  Tahiti 
were  thought  to  have  continued.  Bota- 
nists hold  that  it  was  one  of  25  plants 
Introduced  in  ancient  times. 

When  Captain  Cook  discovered  the 
islands  in  1778  he  noted  "several  plan- 
tations of  sugarcane"  growing  on  high 
ground.  However,  no  sugar  was  made 
from  the  cane.  It  apparently  was  used 
as  a  Icind  of  hedge  around  garden 
patches,  and  pieces  were  broken  off  and 
chewed  for  their  sweet  sap. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  begirmings 
are  difficult.  This  certainly  was  true  for 
sugar  production  in  Hawaii.  During  the 
first  quarter  of  the  19th  centiur,  ref- 
erences to  sugar  production  in  the  islands 
were  fleeting.  There  was  some  experi- 
mentation in  1802  by  Chinese,  who  tried 
to  produce  sugar  on  the  island  of  Lanal 
with  a  crude  granite  roller  and  a  few 
boiling  pans.  Lanal  even  today  is  not 
productive  of  sugar. 

A  few  individual  attempts  to  manufac- 
ture sugar  were  noted  including  that  of 
an  Italian  resident,  who  in  1823,  made 
sugar  by  pounding  cane  with  stone  beat- 
ers on  the  boards  used  by  Hawaiians  for 
making  poi  and  then  boiling  the  juice 
down  to  crystals. 

It  took  severe  tests  and  several  failures 
before  sugar  was  firmly  established  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  century,  and  great 
labor  and  infinite  ingenuity  to  establish 
and  extend  Xj^  first  cane  plantations. 

In  1825,  John  Wilkinson,  an  English- 
man, set  out  a  small  cane  plantation.  Al- 
though he  was  dead  by  1827,  the  juice  of 
his  first  cane  crop  was  converted  to 
nun — at  which  the  royal  government  or- 
dered that  the  plantation's  still  be  bro- 
ken, its  cane  plowed  under,  and  the  land 
planted  to  sweet  potatoes. 

Three  yoimg  New  Englanders  incorpo- 
rated themselves  as  Ladd  &  Co.  in  1835 
and  set  out  to  produce  sugar  on  980  acres 
of  land  they  leased  from  the  Hawaiian 
king  for  50  years  at  $300  a  year.  They 
went  bankrupt,  although  about  a  third 
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of  their  tract  has  since  proved  to  be  good 
cane  land.  Their  plantation,  Koloa  on 
the  Island  of  Kauai,  proved  to  be  Ha- 
waii's first  permanent  plantation.  It  ex- 
ported 4,286  pounds  of  sugar  and  2,700 
gallons  of  molasses  in  1837  and  was  final- 
ly merged  with  another  plantation.  Tru- 
ly, the  adventure  of  producing  sugar  in 
Hawaii  in  those  days  was  not  for  the 
fainthearted. 

There  was  perseverance,  however.  By 
1838,  there  were  20  small  sugar  mills  in 
operation  in  the  islands,  of  which  18  were 
animal  powered  and  two  were  water- 
powered.  During  the  California  gold 
nish,  sugar  prices  rose  to  as  much  as 
20  cents  a  pound,  and  Hawaii,  in  1851, 
exported  162  tons  of  sugar. 

From  this  small  beginning,  the  devel- 
opment of  Hawaii's  sugar  industry  was 
rapid  during  the  third  quarter  of  the 
19th  century.  Even  then,  mechanical 
Improvements  through  the  use  of  modem 
technology  were  a  major  factor. 

The  first  sugar  centrifugal,  perhaps 
the  most  significant  invention  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  sugar  industry  was  intro- 
duced; it  separated  sugar  crystals  from 
molasses  by  its  whirling  action.  The 
first  steam  engine  was  installed  in  1853 
and  the  first  steam  mill  in  1857.  Exports 
climbed  to  913  tons  in  1859,  then  declined 
to  722  tons  in  the  next  year. 

But  the  introduction  of  the  vacuum 
pan  in  1863,  together  with  the  stimulus 
provided  by  the  vast  Civil  War  market 
In  the  United  States,  resulted  in  exports 
of  8.869  tons  in  1866.  Thereafter,  pro- 
duction trended  sharply  upward,  except 
for  a  few  drought  years. 

The  fascination  of  the  establishment 
of  this  new  enterprise  attracted  a  wide 
diversity  of  pioneers.  Among  them  were 
young  New  Englanders,  the  sons  of  early 
missionaries  to  Hawaii,  American  sea 
captains,  the  son  of  a  president  of  Nor- 
way, Irishmen,  Englishmen  and  Ger- 
mans. They  included  bookkeepers  and 
bankers  as  well  as  others  with  agri- 
cultural backgrounds. 


As  the  need  for  labor  grew  in  the 
burgeoning  industry,  300  Chinese  arrived 
from  Hong  Kong  in  1852,  to  be  followed 
by  500  more  in  1865.  This  was  the  start 
of  a  long  line  of  immigrants  to  the 
Islands,  called  to  work  in  the  sugar  fields 
and  mills. 

It  is  estimated  that  46,000  Chinese  mi- 
grated to  Hawaii  between  1864  and  1900, 
of  whom  8,000  came  from  the  mainland 
United  States  rather  than  directly  from 
China.  More  than  half  came  unassisted, 
and  slightly  more  than  half  of  them  re- 
turned home  after  fulfilling  their  con- 
tracts. The  others  tended  to  congregate 
in  Hawaii's  urban  areas,  and  it  was  es- 
timated that  14,000  of  the  20,000  Chinese 
in  Hawaii  in  1886  were  in  Honolulu, 
either  ir  trade  or  raising  truck  vege- 
tables in  small  farms  just  outside  the 
city  proper. 

Japanese  migration  began  in  1868, 
when  the  Hawaiian  consul  in  Japan  ar- 
ranged for  148  laborers  to  come  to 
Hawaii.  It  was  20  years  before  others 
followed  them,  however. 

Rapid  expansion  of  Hawaiian  sugar 
production  continued  through  the  final 
quarter  of  the  19th  century.  After  un- 
successful attempts  in  1848  and  1852, 
the  Hawaiian  Government  succeeded  in 
negotiating  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the 
United  States  in  1876.  That  trade  agree- 
ment admitted  sugar  duty  free  to  the 
American  consumer  market. 

Subsequently,  land  for  sugar  cane  was 
substantially  increased  by  the  use  of  ir- 
rigation on  four  of  the  islands;  and  the 
irrigation  also  increased  the  reliable  pro- 
ductivity of  the  land  on  which  it  was 
used. 

The  first  and  most  famous  irrigation 
project  in  Hawaii  was  the  Hamakua 
Ditch,  which  was  17  miles  long  and  ca- 
pable of  moving  40  million  gallons  of 
water  a  day.  It  was  built  by  Alexander 
and  Baldwin,  sons  of  early  American 
missionaries,  at  a  cost  of  $80,000,  to  tap 
the  rainfall  of  nearby  mountains  to  water 


their  then  barren  plantation  in  the  hot 
but  dry  lowland  plain  of  central  Maui. 

This  success  prompted  the  California 
capitalist  Spreckels  to  build  another 
ditch  on  Maui,  this  one  30  miles  long  and 
capable  of  delivering  50  million  gallons 
of  water  daily. 

Subsequent  irrigation  projects  in- 
volved gi-eat  tunnels  through  moimtains, 
miles  and  miles  of  pipes,  inverted  si- 
phons, large  reservoirs,  and  even  port- 
able ditches.  Water  from  wells  for  irri- 
gation started  in  1879,  when  the  first 
artesian  well  was  put  down.  Eventually, 
hundreds  of  pump  and  well  combina- 
tions dotted  the  drier  cane  areas  of  the 
islands,  providing  hundreds  of  millions 
of  gallons  of  water  daily. 

The  efforts  to  irrigate  also  spotlight 
the  growing  importance  of  the  use  of 
science  to  increase  productivity.  The 
irrigated  lands  were  assured  of  reliable 
growth  conditions  for  a  large  segment 
of  the  acreage  growing  cane.  Breeding 
work  resulted  in  new  cane  varieties  which 
yielded  higher  tonnage  per  acre  and 
juice  with  a  greater  sugar  content  than 
the  original  varieties.  Chemists  were 
employed  by  the  industry.  Commercial 
fertilizers  were  introduced.  As  a  result, 
the  first  100,000-ton  sugar  crop  was  pro- 
duced in  1886,  to  be  followed  by  the  first 
250,000-ton  crop  only  11  years  later. 

Meanwhile,  the  sugar  industry's  labor 
needs  continued  to  feed  the  famous  Ha- 
waii melting  pot.  Portuguese  immigrant 
families  had  arrived  In  1878,  mostly  from 
the  island  of  Madeira.  Grerman  immi- 
grants followed  them  in  1881.  After  for- 
mal arrangements  were  made  between 
the  governments  in  1885,  the  major  Japa- 
nese immigration  began  in  earnest.  By 
1907,  more  than  180,000  Japanese  had 
come  to  Hawaii  to  work,  of  whom  about 
126,000  had  left  to  return  home.  By 
1913,  the  number  of  Portuguese  immi- 
grants had  swelled  to  20,000  men,  women 
and  children,  with  the  majority  of  them 
again  coming  from  Portugal's  island 
provinces. 


Chart  I-A. — Cane  sugar  production  in  Hawaii,  1908-SS 
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Tons  sugar 
per  acre 

Tons  cane 

per  ton 

sugar 

Total  cane 
land  area 

Cane  used  for  sugar 

Sugar  produced 

Raw  value 

96°  sugar 

made  per 

short  tons 

of  cane 

Recovery  o 

equivalent 

Production  year  (beelnnlng  Oct  1, 
ending  Sept.  30) 

Acreage 
harvested 

Average 

yield  per 

acre 

Production 

Converted 

to  96°  raw 

value 

Equivalent 
refined 

refined 

sugar  from 

cane 

ground 

igm-09 

5.14 

4.81 
5.16 
5.34 
4.90 
5.54 
5.75 
6.17 
6.57 
4.86 
.■i.07 
4.91 
4.83 
4.98 
4.85 
6.42 
6.47 
6.58 
6.68 
7.00 
7.16 
7.02 
7.43 
7.57 
7.34 

7.42 
7.78 
,7.94 
7.75 
7.99 
8.01 
7.96 
8.14 
7.98 
&34 
7.81 
7.98 
8.53 
8.23 
8.23 
7.91 
8.06 
8.07 
8.41 
8.37 

8.  as 

8.36 
8.33 
8.38 
&05 

Aerts 
201.641 
209.469 
214.312 
216, 345 
215. 741 
217, 470 
239.800 
24f..  332 
247, 476 
246. 813 
239.844 
247,838 
236.510 
228. 519 
235.1.34 
231.862 
240.  597 
237.774 
234.809 
240. 769 
239.858 
242.  761 
2,11.533 
251.876 
254.563 

Acres 
106, 127 
110,247 
112,796 
113,866 
-     113,548 
112.  70O 
113,164 
115,419 
117.468 
119.785 
119.679 
114, 105 
113,056 
124. 124 
114. 182 
111.581 
120. 6.12 
122.309 
124. 542 
131. 534 
129. 131 
133.840 
137. 037 
139.744 
144.959 

Short  toru 
38.2 
37.4 
41.0 
41.4 
39.1 
44.4 
45.8 
42.1 
-     44.4 
40.5 
39.6 
39.2 
41.2 
41.0 
39.9 
50.7 
52.2 
53.1 
66.1 
58.6 
67.7 
58.7 
61  9 
63.4 
50.1 

Short  toru 
4.050.000 
4.122.000 
4. 623, 000 
4.711.000 
4.445.000 
5,000.000 
5,184,393 
4,859.424 
5,220,000 
4.855.804 
4. 744. 070 
4. 473. 498 
4.657.222 
5.088.062 
4.  .-iSg.  819 
5.661.000 
6. 297, 000 
6,495.686 
6.992.082 
7. 707. 330 
7, 447. 494 
7.853.4.39 
8. 485. 183 
8. 865. 323 
8,566.781 

Short  toru 
545.738 
629.940 
682,196 
607,863 
556,664 
624, 165 
650,970 
596,703 
654,388 
582, 192 
607, 174 
560,379 
546,273 
618, 457 
554, 109 
715,918 
781,000 
804.644 
831.648 
920.887 
925. 140 
939.287 
1.018.047 
1,0.17,303 
1, 063. 605 
127.317 

Short  tons 
510. 048 
495.282 
644.120 
668,109 
620,249 
583.345 
608.397 
667. 679 
611.591 
544.117 
567,465 
623,379 
510. 547 
578.010 
617. 9.M 
669,097 
730.000 
752.020 
777.258 
860.  G61 
864.636 
877.858 
951. 467 
988.155 
991045 
118,990 

Pounds 
270 
257 
262 
258 
250 
250 
251 
246 
251 
240 
256 
251 
235 
243 
243 
253 
248 
248 
238 
239 
248 
239 
240 
239 
218 

Percent 

12.  59 

1909-10 

12.02 

1910-11       : 

11.77 

1911-12            

12.06 

1912-13   

11.70 

1913-14 _ 

1914-15 

11.87 
11.74 

1915-16                        

11.48 

1916-17 

11.72 

1917-18 

1918-19 

11.21 
11.96 

1919-?0   

11.71 

1920-31 

1921-22 

10.96 
11.36 

1922-23 

11.38 

1923-24 

19^4 -",'■> 

11.82 
11.59 

192>-26 

192f.-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

11.58 
11.12 
11.17 
11.61 

1929-30   - 

11.18 

1930-31       

11.21 

1931-32 

11.15 

1932-.33   

11.60 

1933  (Oct   1  to  Dec  31) 

October  12,  1965 
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Chart  I-B. — Cane  sugar  production  in  Hawaii,  1908-63 
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Tons  sugar 
per  acre 

f 

Tons  cane 

per  ton 

sugar 

Total  cane 
land  acre 

Cane  used  for  sugar 

Sugar  produced 

Raw  value 
96°  sugar 
made  per 

short  tons 
of  cane 

Recovery  of 
equivalent 

Production  year  (beginning  Jan.  1) 

Aa«age 
harvested 

Average 

yield  per 

acre 

Production 

Converted 

to  96°  raw 

value 

Equivalent 
refined 

refined 

sugar  from 

nane 

ground 

loy                   

7.14 

7.82 

7.97 

7.46 

6.92 

7.18 

7.16 

7.24 

7.58 

7.79 

7.99 

7.96 

8.06 

7.72 

8.35 

8.76 

8.78 

9.09 

9.44 

10.15 

10.02 

10.74 

10.28 

10. 16 

9.09 

8.83 

9.03 

10.09 

10.31 

10.25 

8.33 
8.67 
8.80 
9.32 
9.39 
8.66 
8.76 
9.04 
9.10 
9.24 
8.95 
8.98 
8.83 
9.11 
9.03 
8.44 
8.61 
8.51 
8.52 
8.19 
8.75 
8.66 
9.01 
8.71 
9.87 
9.66 
9.20 
8.78 
8.78 
9.12 

Acres 

252, 237 
246, 491 
245, 891 
240,833 
238, 302 
235, 227 
235,110 
238,  111 
225,199 
220,928 
216, 072 
211,331 
208, 376 
211,624 
206,550 
213,354 
220.383 
221,212 
221,990 
221,542 
220,138 
218.819 
220,606 
221,336 
221,683 
222,588 
224,617 
227,027 
228,926 
231,321 

Acres 
134, 318 
126, 116 
130, 828 
126, 671 
135, 978 
138, 440 
136,  417 
130, 768 
114,  745 
113,  754 
109, 522 
103, 173 

84, 379 
113. 020 
100, 042 
108,794 
109,406 
109,494 
108,089 
108,337 
107,480 
106, 180 
106,956 
106, 742 

84.136 
110.371 
103,684 
108.320 
108,600 
107,436 

Short  toru 
59.5 
67.8 
70.1 
69.5 

e-i.o 

62.2 

62.7 

65.5 

69.0 

71.9 

71.5 

71.4 

71.1 

70.3 

75.4 

73.9 

74.7 

77.4 

80.4 

83.1 

87.75 

92.91 

92.65 

88.61 

89.77 

85.31 

83.15 

88.58 

90.36 

93.39 

Short  toru 
7, 992, 260 
8,  555, 424 
9, 170, 279 
8, 802, 716 
8, 835, 370 
8, 609,  543 
8.557,216 
8,  559,  797 
7, 918. 342 
8, 185, 400 
7, 832, 185 
7. 371, 158 
6. 002, 127 
7, 942, 216 
7,542,613 
8.045,941 
8,174,821 
8,477,201 
8,693,920 
9,003,967 
9.431,781 
9,867.978 
9,909,990 
9,447,647 
7, 552, 750 
9,416,225 
8,613,317 
9,595,342 
9,812,680 

10,033,969 

Short  toru 

959, 337 

986,849 

1,042,316 

944,382 

941,293 

994, 173 

976, 677 

947,190 

870,099 

885,640 

874,  947 

821,  2J6 

680, 073 

872, 187 

835, 107 

955.890 

960.961 

995.759 

1.02\1,450 

1,099,316 

1, 077. 347 

1,140,112 

1.099,543 

1, 084, 646 

764,953 

974, 632 

935.744 

1,092,481 

1, 120.  OH 

1,100,768 

Short  toru 

896,596 

922,309 

974, 149 

882, 619 

879, 732 

929, 154 

912,802 

886,244 

813, 195 

827,  719 

817,  725 

767,  509 

635,596 

815, 146 

780,491 

893,376 

898,114 

930.636 

953,712 

1,027,421 

1,006,889 

1,065,625 

1, 027, 633 

1,013.710 

714.925 

910,891 

874,646 

1,021,033 

1,046,762 

1,028,777 

Pourids 
240 
231 
227 
215 
213 
231 
228 
221 
220 
216 
223 
223 
227 
220 
221 
238 
235 
236 
236 
244 
228 
231 
222 
230 
203 
207 
217 
228 
228 
219 

Perctnt 
11.22 

1935    -.- 

10.78 

laifi       

10.62 

iqS7         

10.03 

lais          

9.96 

jg39    

10.79 

iQlfl      . 

10.67 

1011               

10.34 

1942 

10.27 

1943      

10.11 

1044            - - 

10.44 

1945          

10.41 

1046             

10.59 

1947 ... 

10.28 

I94g      

10.35 

1019        . 

11.10 

1950            

10.90 

1951    - 

10.06 

1952 

10.07 

19,53           

11.41 

1954 

10.68 

1955    

10.70 

1956      . 

10.37 

19.57 - 

10.73 

1958 

0.47 

1959 

0.67 

19fiO    - -- 

10.86 

1961        

11.39 

1962    

11.41 

1963 

10.07 

In  the  20th  century,  the  history  of 
Hawaii's  sugar  industry  has  continued 
along  the  lines  set  down  for  it  earlier. 

Use  of  the  most  modern  technology 
has  continued  the  upward  trend  of  pro- 
duction, and  two  World  Wars  have  pro- 
vided both  stimulus  and  some 
dislocations.  Since  1937,  because  sugar 
prices  had  fluctuated  widely,  new  legis- 
lation to  meet  this  problem  became 
necessary. 

The  discovery  of  new  and  improved 
techniques  brought  more  land,  previous- 
ly considered  worthless,  under  cultiva- 
tion after  the  turn  of  the  century.  Once 
again,  the  call  for  labor  went  out,  and  in 
1906  the  last  influx,  that  of  Filipino 
labor,  commenced.  By  1910  there  were 
2,361  Filipinos  in  Hawaii,  the  total  rising 


to  66,049  in  1931,  when  Filipino  men 
comprised  the  bulk  of  plantation  labor. 
Their  recruitment  was  carefully 
planned.  Pay  and  living  conditions  were 
publicized.  Immigrants  had  to  pay  their 
own  way  over,  although  they  were  prom- 
ised their  passage  home  after  720  days  of 
work  within  a  3 -year  period. 

The  pattern  of  development  in  the 
islands  has  been  such  as  to  develop  large 
vmits  that  could  respond  to  long-range 
planning  and  operations  utilizing  mod- 
em technology.  As  sugar  boomed  after 
the  1879  reciprocity  treaty,  the  farmers 
turned  to  Honolulu  merchants  for  finan- 
cial and  other  help,  resulting  finally  in  a 
present-day  network  of  26  separate 
sugar  plantation  companies,  plus  about 
1,200  independent  cane  planters. 


Chart  II. — Sugarcane  acreage,  acreage  harvested,  production,  average  number  of  adult 
hourly  rated  employees,  and  total  man-days  of  all  hourly  rated  employees  on  Hawaiian 
sugar  plantations 


1940 

1945 

1950 

1955 

1960 

1963 

Acreage 

235,110 

136.417 

976. 677 

35.062 

8,870,704 

2n,331 

103,174 

821,216 

20,806 

6,350,489 

220.383 

109,405 

'960,961 

20,258 

6,069,682 

218,819 

106,180 

1,140,112 

16,773 

3,896,761 

224,617 

103,584 

935,744 

12,111 

2,917,459 

228,926 

Acreage  harvested 

Production,  96°  tons 

Adult  hourly  rated  employees 

107,436 

1,100,768 

10,722 

Total   man-days,    hourly    rated   em- 
ployees  -  

2,582,706 

Technical  progress  continues  to  be  the 
keynote  to  improved  production.  As  a 
result,  in  the  1960's  Hawaii  has  produced 
bigger  yields  on  small  acreages  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world. 

The  harvest  sugar  acreage  in  Hawaii 
reached  an  average  yield  of  nearly  95 
tons  of  cane  an  acre  in  1964.  Because 
cane  is  a  2-year  crop  in  Hawaii,  halving 
this  gives  a  comparison  of  42.5  tons  per 
acre  with  the  29- ton  average  In  Louisi- 
ana, the  32-ton  yield  for  Florida,  and  the 
33-ton  yield  for  Puerto  Rico. 


One  of  the  newer  technical  develop- 
ments is  the  use  of  overhead  irrigation, 
which  Is  adaptable  to  areas  not  easily 
irrigated  by  earlier  methods  and  which 
apparently  requires  only  one-fourth  as 
much  water  as  would  be  used  with  ditch 
irrigation.  This  has  led  to  the  use  of 
some  additional  land  for  sugarcane. 

In  addition,  replanting  with  improved 
cane  varieties  continues,  and  new  and 
improved  loading  machinery,  imloading 
equipment,  boilers,  and  other  machinery 
are  being  installed.  And  new  tests  are 
being  conducted  on  techniques  of  load- 


ing, cutting  seed,  utilizing  bagasse — 
sugarcane  waste — and  mill  processing. 

The  continuing  importance  of  techno- 
logical advances  is  of  major  importance 
in  the  light  of  tight  limitations  on  land 
resources.  From  a  high  of  250,000  acres 
in  1932-33,  sugarcane  acreage  in  Hawaii 
declined  to  less  than  207,000  in  1948  be- 
fore rising  again  to  more  than  231,000 
acres  in  1963.  It  is  believed  that  only 
about  250,000  acres  throughout  the  State 
can  ever  be  used  profitably  for  sugar- 
cane production,  in  the  light  of  present 
sugar  prices. 

Growing  hand  in  hand  with  modem 
plantation  technology  has  been  a  pro- 
gram of  industrial  relations  and  coopera- 
tion with  labor  organizations  that  has 
seen  Hawaii's  sugar  workers  become  the 
highest  paid  in  any  sugar  growing  area. 
Hawaii's  sugar  plantation  and  mill  work- 
ers are  represented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  &  Warehouse- 
men's Union. 

The  Hawaii  plantation  worker  is  em- 
ployed the  year  around.  He  produces 
more  and  gets  paid  more.  His  hourly 
earnings  are  from  one-third  to  three 
times  higher  than  field  workers'  earn- 
ings in  other  sugar  producing  areas  of 
America,  and  vastly  above  those  of  for- 
eign sugar  producing  areas.  In  addition, 
there  are  fringe  benefits  of  medical  care, 
paid  vacations  and  holidays,  insurance 
and  pensions. 

In  1963,  the  average  daily  wage  of  non- 
supervisory  employees  in  the  Hawaii 
sugar  industry  was  $16.68,  with  fringe 
benefits  valued  at  another  $5  a  day. 
This  $21.68  total  in  1963  rose  to  an  es- 
timated $24.10  a  day  in  1965. 

A  recent  1-year  collective  bargaining 
contract  covering  employees  of  25 
plantations  provided  for  wage  increases 
of  7  cents  an  hour,  starting  February 
1,  1965;  an  additional  paid  holiday  on 
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the  day  before  New  Year's;  and  exten- 
sion of  the  industry's  dental  health  in- 
surance plan  for  children  of  employees. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  average  hourly  cash 
earnings  of  field  workers  in  Hawaii's 
sugar  industry  was  $2.22  in  1964.  com- 
pared to  $1.29  for  beet  area  workers, 
and  that  in  1965  Hawaii's  cane  field 
workers  will  be  earning  $2.30  an  hour, 
compared  to  $1.35  for  beet  workers. 

Meanwhile,  the  sugar  shortages  of 
1962-63  have  developed  marketing  prob- 
lems for  Hawaii's  sugar  industry.  Sur- 
plus supplies  became  troublesome  for 
western  sugarbeet  growers  who  had  ex- 
panded production  from  2,213.000  tons 
in  1957  to  3,110,000  tons  in  1963  as  the 
result  of  lifting  or  acreage  restrictions. 
Much  of  this  must  be  marketed  in  the 
same  western  areas  of  the  United  States 
in  which  Hawaii's  cane  sugar  is  sold.  At 
the  same  time,  the  price  of  sugar  has 
dropped  from  its  scarcity  highs  to  a  more 
normal  level. 

The  agreement  among  sugar  industry 
segments  on  recommended  legislation 
would  appear  to  solve  these  problems  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  Hawaii's  cane 
producers  as  w«ll  as  to  the  sugarbeet 
growers  of  the  Western  States. 

In  addition,  it  is  indicated  that 
Hawaiian  cane  growers  will  continue  to 
depend,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  on  ef- 
ficient utilization  of  the  latest  and  best 
in  technology.  Fully  25  varieties  of 
specially  bred  cane  occupy  important 
acreages  in  Hawaii.  Applied  science 
continues  to  be  related  to  fertilization, 
irrigation,  and  insect  and  disease  con- 
trol. 

Management  engineers  continue  to 
apply  themselves  to  new  and  more  ef- 
ficient methods  of  producing,  harvesting, 
transporting,  and  milling  cane.  Major 
savings  have  been  realized  in  bulk  sugar 
unloading  costs. 

The  1964  sugar  crop  of  1,178,770  tons 
set  a  new  record  high,  breaking  the  rec- 
ord of  1.140.112  tons  established  in  1955. 
It  produced  the  highest  amount  of  sugar 
production  per  acre  in  the  world,  with 
its  10.64  tons  per  acre,  just  one-tenth  of 
a  ton  lower  than  the  record  figure  of 
•10.74  tons  set  in  1955.  Cane  land  in  pro- 
duction reached  a  post-World  War  II 
high  of  233,145  acres,  while  total  acres 
harvested  amounted  to  110.759  acres. 

Because  of  the  drop  in  sugar  prices,  re- 
ceipts are  estimated  at  about  $157  mil- 
lion which  is  equal  to  1962  but  well  below 
the  $188  million  recorded  in  1963. 

So  it  is  that  Hawaii's  sugar  industry 
maintains  its  position  as  one  of  the  most 
Important  In  the  world  in  the  face  of 
the  constant  fluctuation  of  price,  com- 
petitive position,  and  international  re- 
lations with  which  it  has  had  to  contend 
since  its  Inception. 

We  in  Hawaii  proudly  look  forward  to 
continuation  of  this  success  story  far 
into  the  future,  with  advantageous  re- 
sults to  the  State  and  Its  citizens  as  well 
as  to  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Stal- 
baumI. 


Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairtnan, 
while  I  have  not  disturbed  myself  with 
the  presentations  of  lobbjrists  I  am  dis- 
turbed at  the  treatment  by  the  commit- 
tee of  the  one  country  who  would  not 
operate  through  a  lobbyist  but  preferred 
to  v/ork  through  her  Embassy.  That 
country  is  Argentina. 

This  matter  was  not  brought  up  at  the 
time  of  our  committee  action  because  I — 
and  probably  many  others  on  the  com- 
mittee— had  the  impression  that  Argen- 
tina was  not  interested  in  our  market  for 
their  sugar.  It  is  my  belief  that  a  coun- 
try should  be  permitted  to  present  its 
case  in  such  manner  as  it  desires. 

As  a  result  of  Argentina's  nonappear- 
ance we  were  not  aware  of  her  case — 
and  in  my  opinion  she  has  a  good  one. 

In  1963  Argentina  shipped  216.000  tons 
to  us — in  a  year  v;hen  world  factors  were 
not  always  favorable  to  our  market.  In 
1964  she  fulfilled  her  quota  of  20.000  tons 
and  this  year  in  the  first  9  months — 
1965 — she  has  already  filled  her  quota 
of  66,000  tons.  On  the  basis  of  this  I 
feel  that  the  statement  on  page  4  of  the 
report  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  stating 
that  Argentina  is  an  erratic  producer  is 
unfair.  She  has  always  met  her  obliga- 
tion to  us.  Contrast  this  with  Brazil 
who  shipped  184,000  tons  in  1964  but 
was  given  a  quota  of  341,000  tons,  or 
Venezuela,  who  did  not  ship  us  any  sugar 
in  1964  but  was  given  a  quota  of  31,000 
tons. 

In  spite  of  shipping  216.000  tons  in 
1963,  20,000  tons  in  1964.  and  66,000  tons 
in  1965  the  committee  assigned  Argen- 
tina a  quota  of  only  21,485  tons.  The 
original' recommendation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  for  nearly  64,000 
tons.  This  cut  from  64,000  tons  to  21,- 
000 -plus  tons  does  not  square  with  her 
shipments  to  us. 

During  the  past  4  years  six  nations  in 
South  America  sold  sugar  to  us.  In  total 
shipment  Argentina  ranked  third — after 
Peru  and  Brazil. 

Yet — when  the  quotas  were  established 
Argentina  received  the  lowest  quota  of 
the  six  countries.  Even  Venezuela, 
which  had  shipped  only  3,000  tons  a  year 
for  the  past  4  years,  received  a  quota 
nearly  10,000  tons  a  year  higher  than  did 
Argentina. 

I  regret  that  these  factors  were  not 
known  at  the  time  of  the  committee's 
deliberation.  Had  they  been  known  to 
me  I  am  sure  that  I  would  have  favored 
giving  Argentina  more  consideration 
than  she  received. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  on  page  7  of 
their  report  "The  Development  of  For- 
eign Sugar  Quotas  in  H.R.  11135,"  state 
that  they  have  "tried  to  keep  as  much  of 
the  foreign  sugar  quota  as  possible  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere."  This  is  laud- 
able. I  only  regret  that  the  only  coun- 
try who  did  not  hire  a  lobbyist  seems  to 
be  the  most  unfairly  treated  of  all  the 
Western  Hemisphere  countries. 

Nor  is  this  the  first  time  this  occurred. 
In  1962  the  Honey  Bee  Act  had  to  be 
passed  after  the  Sugar  Act  in  order  that 
Argentina  be  assigned  any  quota  at  all. 

The  following  figures  give  a  compari- 
son of  the  recommendations  with  the 
committee  approved  bill  H.R.  11135  for 


sugar  quota  for  South  American  nations, 
as  well  as  a  comparison  of  the  shipments 
of  the  seven  South  American  nations  for 
the  years  1961  through  1964  as  compared 
with  the  recommended  quota: 

Comparison    of    U.S.    Department    of   Agri- 
culture  recommendation  and  committee- 
approved  bill  IH.R.  11135)  for  sugar  quotas 
for  South  American  nations 
[In  tons] 


USDA 
shipments 

Committee 

Peru.        - 

240,824 

221,558 

63,685 

49,770 

27,829 

2,676 

0 

272  013 

Brazil 

Argentina 

340,925 
21,4SJ 

Ecuador 

50  267 

Colombia 

42.970 

Vrnozuela.. 

30,«)9 
4,0M 

Bolivia 

Comparison  of  average  annual  shipments  to 
the  United  States  by  South  American  na- 
tions {1961-64)  and  quotas  as  establishei 
by  committee-approved  bill  {HJi.  H13S) 
[In  ton.*] 


I 


Peru.. 

Brazil 

Argentina. 
Ecuailor.. 
Colombia- 
Venezuela.. 
Bolivia 


1961-64 
.shipments 


441,750 

340.250 

04.  75.) 

64.000 

46,250 

3,000 

0 


Committee 


272.013 
340,9'23 
21.4S5 
50,267 
42.970 
30,809 
4.054 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  use  to  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga] 
a  distinguished  member  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
although  the  hour  is  late,  since  I  have 
waited  all  afternoon  for  this  opportu- 
nity to  address  the  House,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  bear  with  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  we  have  heard 
a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  H.R.  11135, 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1965,  no  one  has  ade- 
quately described  the  conditions  that 
would  prevail  if  the  proposed  legislation 
is  defeated.  It  is  true  that  existing  legis- 
lation continues  until  December  31, 1966. 
However,  if  this  bill  fails  the  greatest  suf- 
ferers will  be  our  own  domestic  produc- 
ers of  sugar.  It  will  mean  that  they  will 
be  denied  the  opportunity  to  market 
domestically  an  additional  580,000  tons 
each  year,  for  the  next  5  years,  out  of 
their  large  surplus  stock.  And  to  make 
matters  worse  this  580,000  tons,  unless 
this  bill  is  passed,  will  have  to  be  bought 
from  foreign  producers.  This  bill  is 
needed  to  help  our  own  domestic  sugar 
industry. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  world  price  of  sugar  is  now  about  2 
cents  a  pound,  while  the  United  States 
pays  over  6  cents  a  poimd  for  imported 
sugar  into  this  country.  Actually,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  assurance  that  the  world 
price  of  sugar  will  continue  at  this  low 
level.  In  late  1963  and  early  1964  the 
price  of  sugar  in  world  markets  rose  to 
12  cents  a  pound,  and  exporters  to  the 
United  States  sold  their  sugar  for  less 
than  they  could  have  obtained  in  other 
markets.  No  one  knows  when  this  situ- 
ation will  be  repeated.  If  this  happens. 
our  foreign  suppliers  will  not  gain  a 
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windfall,  as  has  been  alleged  here  by  the 
opponents  of  this  measure,  but  will  suf- 
fer a  loss.  We  need  to  bear  this  in  mind 
because  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
present  low  level  in  the  world  market  will 
continue.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  as- 
sume that  the  present  low  world  sugar 
prices,  which  are  below  production  costs 
in  all  exporting  countries,  will  continue 
over  the  next  5  years. 

As  producers  in  the  higher-cost  coun- 
tries cut  back  their  production  in  the 
face  of  today's  low  prices,  sugar  produc- 
tion may  be  cut  back  too  far  again,  as  it 
was  in  1963.  World  prices  may  again 
shoot  up  8  to  10  cents  a  pound  if  a  little 
too  much  adjustment  is  made  in  produc- 
tion. If  and  when  this  happens  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  11135  will  stabilize  U.S. 
supplies  and  prices,  with  savings  to  con- 
sumers. 

H.R.  11135  recognizes  that  as  a  matter 
of  national  security  a  substantiaLpbrtion 
of  our  sugar  requirements  should  be  pro- 
duced within  the  United  States  without 
resort  to  a  high  protective  tariff.  It  as- 
sures U.S.  consumers  a  plentiful  and 
stable  supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable 
prices.  It  also  permits  friendly  foreign 
countries  to  participate  equitably  in 
supplying  the  U.S.  sugar  market. 

Without  sugar  legislation  of  this  type, 
U.S.  sugarcane  and  sugarbeet  producers 
would  be  subject  to  wide  swings  in  prices, 
and  probably  would  be  operating  at  a  loss 
most  of  the  years  due  to  competition 
from  low-cost  sugar  producing  areas 
near  the  equator. 

Although  it  is  common  practice  to 
speak  of  a  world  price  for  sugar,  actually 
relatively  little  of  the  world  trade  in  sug- 
ar is  conducted  by  private  trading  firms. 
Most  of  the  industrialized  nations  of  the 
world  have  domestic  sugar-producing  In- 
dustries which  are  insulated  from  out- 
side supplies  and  prices  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

For  various  reasons,  most  sugar  mov- 
ing in  world  trade  is  moving  under  gov- 
ernment agreements,  directed  by  govern- 
ment monopolies,  or  subject  to  govern- 
ment quotas. 

We  in  the  United  States  cannot  allow 
our  sugar  supplies  to  be  dependent  on  the 
actions  of  other  governments.  We  be- 
lieve as  a  matter  of  national  security  that 
we  should  have  an  eflBcient  sugar-pro- 
ducing industry  in  the  United  States.  It 
need  not  produce  all  our  supplies,  but  it 
should  produce  a  substantial  portion  of 
them,  and  our  imports  should  be  on  a 
planned  basis. 

We  now  have  a  domestic  sugar  industry 
which  directly  provides  employment  for 
over  300,000  workers,  of  which  about 
240,000  represent  the  seasonal  peak  in 
employment  on  farms.  In  1961,  invest- 
ments in  the  U.S.  sugar  industry  totaled 
$1,650  million,  over  half  of  which  was  in 
sugar  factories  and  refineries.  Invest- 
ment in  sugarbeet  and  sugarcane  pro- 
ducing farmlands  and  production  equip- 
ment make  up  a  little  less  than  half  of 
the  total. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  committee  re- 
port the  proposed  sugar  legislation  does 
not  provide  for  fixing  the  price  of  do- 
mestic sugar.     The  U.S.  price  Is  kept 
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within  a  desirable  range  by  the  limitation 
and  regulation  of  sugar  imports. 

Small  conditional  payments  are  made 
to  domestic  sugarbeet  and  sugarcane 
growers  who  comply  with  production  re- 
strictions, pay  fair  wages  to  workers,  and 
avoid  the  use  of  child  labor.  A  tax  of 
0.53  cent  a  pound  is  imposed  on  all  sugar 
manufactured  or  imported  into  the 
United  States  which  more  than  covers 
the  conditional  payments  to  producers. 
Since  1937,  tax  collections  have  exceeded 
compliance  payments  under  the  sugar 
program  by  $550  million.  Sugar  is  the 
only  controlled  agricultural  product 
which  can  make  this  claim.  It  has  more 
than  paid  for  its  own  program. 

All  domestic  areas  including  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  will 
supply  approximately  65  percent  of  the 
U.S.  sugar  needs  imder  the  proposed 
Sugar  Act  of  1965.  It  provides  an  insur- 
ance of  adequate  and  stable  supplies  for 
American  jconsumers  at  reasonable 
prices — prices  which  are  lower  than  in 
most  other  countries. 

The  retail  price  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  is  now  about  11  cents  a  pound. 
In  Italy,  however,  where  consumers'  in- 
comes are  much  lower,  the  retail  price 
of  sugar  approximates  16  cents  a  pound, 
in  Sweden  15  cents  a  pound,  in  Germany 
and  Japan  14  cents,  in  France  and  Yugo- 
slavia sugar  costs  about  13  cents  a 
pound,  in  the  United  Kingdom  about  11 
cents,  and  in  Russia  45  cents  a  pound. 

In  all  of  these  countries,  per  capita 
incomes  are  much  lower  than  in  the 
United  States.  In  relation  to  consvuners' 
buying  power,  therefore,  sugar  prices  in 
the  United  States  are  much  lower  than 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  11135  continues 
the  objectives  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948 
which  has  served  this  country  exception- 
ally well.  It  is  fair  and  equitable  to  the 
domestic  producers,  to  the  domestic  con- 
sumers, and  to  the  producers  of  friendly 
nations. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  was  vir- 
tually imanimous  in  its  decisions  on 
major  provisions  of  this  bill,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  I  resent  the 
insinuations  that  have  been  made  on  this 
floor  that  some  lobbyists  got  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  Everything  was 
above  board  and  I  am  proud  to  have  had 
a  part  in  reporting  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  urging  support  of 
H.R.  11135  I  speak  for  the  passage  of  a 
bill  which  will  not  only  result  in  good 
for  my  home  State  of  Hawaii,  but  which 
will  also  continue  in  effect  a  law  which 
has  proven  itself  over  the  course  of 
more  than  30  years  as  being  good  for 
the  entire  Nation.  Let  us  not  abandon 
the  good;  let  us  continue  it  without  any 
crippling  amendments. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Mr.  Polanco-Abreu,  such  time  as 
he  may  require.  . 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  add  my  voice  to  many  others  urg- 
ing swift  approval  of  H.R.  11135  the 
Sugar  Amendments  of  1965.  I  repre- 
sent a  sugar  producing  area,  and  sugar 
is  an  enormously  important  commodity 
in  our  economy. 


The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
supports  the  Sugar  Amendments  of  1965 
and  urges  continuation  of  the  system 
under  which  the  domestic  consumers  &re 
assured  a  continued  supply  of  sugar  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

I  realize  that  there  are  some  who  be-  ^^ 
lieye  that  improvements  are  possible  in  *~ 
the  system  of  our  allotting  foreign  quotas 
and  who  may  be  otherwise  disenchanted 
with  the  legislative  procedures  devised 
years  ago  to  protect  producers  and  con- 
sumers alike.  I  maintain,  however,  that 
this  system  works  and  that  the  Sugar  Act 
and  the  stability  which  it  brings  to  the 
sugar  Industry  are  fimdamentals  to  the 
welfare  of  the  thousands  of  Puerto 
Rican  families  that  I  represent  and  also 
fundamental  to  the  welfare  of  all  Ameri- 
can consumers  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  sure  in  my  mind  that  continued 
workable  and  effective  legislation,  based 
primarily  on  the  decisions  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  reflecting  the  industry 
position,  is  essential  for  the  growers  and 
refiners  and  consumers,  and  moreover, 
is  a  valuable  asset  in  connection  vdth. 
our  relationships  with  our  sugar-pro- 
ducing neighbors,  as  well  as  to  the  wel- 
fare of  their  people. 

Puerto  Rico  has  been  unable  to  fill  its 
quota  for  several  years  because  of  the 
effects  of  a  disastrous  hurricane,  fol- 
lowed by  an  unprecedented  drought  com- 
bined with  a  4 -year  spell  of  especially 
bad  harvesting  conditions. 

The  Puerto  Rican  government  has 
been  devoting  its  efforts  and  finances  to 
improving  the  industry.  Large  Invest- 
ments are  being  made  to  mechanize,  to 
replant,  and  to  apply  modem  techniques. 
Our  production  is  on  the  upgrade  again, 
and  we  hope  to  regain  some  of  the  groimd 
that  was  lost  during  the  past  8  years. 
The  provisions  in  the  bill  before  us  will 
allow  Puerto  Rico  time  in  which  to 
recover  lost  production  levels. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  may  be  promptly 
considered  and  approved,  and  that  the 
Senate,  which  has  already  set  hearings 
this  week  on  the  measure  will  likewise 
be  able  to  debate  and  approve  the  legls-  -» 
lation  next  week,  perhaps  as  one  of  its 
last,  but  very  important  actions  of  this 
session. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
The  Sugar  Act  has  worked  successfully 
since  1934,  It  operates  in  the  consumer's 
interest  by  insuring  a  stable  supply  of 
sugar  for  the  U.S.  market,  and  it  does 
so  without  a  consumer-penalizing  tariff. 
It  operates  in  the  producer's  interest  by 
providing  him  with  an  assured  market 
not  subject  to  the  imcertainties  which 
plague  the  world  market,  and  it  allows 
the  United  States  to  produce  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  its  own  sugar  needs  within 
the  continental  United  States. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  today 
wisely  allows  65  percent  of  the  Nation's 
sugar  needs  to  be  filled  by  American  pro- 
ducers. I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
mainland  cane  area  Is  allotted  an  addi- 
tional quota  of  205,000  tons. 
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For  Florida's  sugar  producers  this  in- 
crease will  allow  our  State  to  sell  some 
23  percent  more  sugar. 

Florida's  economy  is  now  showing  the 
dramatic  effects  of  the  sugar  expansion 
which  has  taken  place  in  our  State  since 
1960.  Production  of  sugar  in  Florida 
totaled  160,000  tons  in  1960,  and  climbed 
to  574,000  tons  in  1964 — an  increase  of 
359  percent. 

With  acreage  alone,  Florida  showed  an 
increase  of  451  percent  more  cane  in  the 
ground  between  1960  and  1964.  While 
there  has  been  a  reduction  of  17  percent 
less  acreage  planted  for  the  1965  crop, 
this  new  bill  before  the  House  will  add 
much  to  an  already  booming  commodity 
for  Florida's  diversifying  economy. 

Since  1960  there  have  been  seven  new 
sugar  companies  formed  to  participate 
in  this  growth.  Representing  an  overall 
investment  of  approximately  $150  mil- 
lion, there  are  now  11  new  sugar  mills 
in  Florida  which  have  arisen  since  1960. 

The  1965  Florida  crop  is  estimated  to 
be  worth  over  $70  million.  Clearly, 
sugar  has  taken  a  place  alongside  citrus 
and  vegetables  as  a  major  Florida  agri- 
cultural commodity. 

I  urge  the  House  to  enact  this  measure 
to  continue  the  stabUity  of  the  U.S.  sugar 
market. 


Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Langen]. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize 
as  well  as  anyone  that  the  hour  is  late 
and  that  again  we  have  arrived  at  the 
point  where  we  do  not  have  time  to  dis- 
cuss a  matter  as  important  as  this  one, 
and  we  are  about  to  use  whatever  meth- 
ods there  are  to  curtail  the  debate.  I 
shall  try  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  I 
shall  try  to  bring  out  only  a  point  or  two 
that  I  think  needs  further  emphasis. 

In  so  doing  I  wish  to  state  that  I  shall 
include  some  additional  items  that  will 
be  a  part  of  the  Record  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  writers  of  this  sugar 
bill  before  us  today  are  trying  to  tell  us 
that  its  passage  is  urgently  needed  to 
help  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  but 
actually  this  bill  represents  another  5 
years  of  decreased  production  for  our 
beet  farmers,  and  completely  denies  them 
the  right  to  share  in  the  growth  of  the 
U.S.  sugar  market.  If  there  is  any 
urgency  in  this  bill,  it  was  created  by  this 
Government  when  it  asked  the  domestic 
industry  to  produce  more  sugar  when 
world  supplies  were  low.  The  American 
growers  responded  magnificently  and 
their  right  to  market  that  sugar  is  now 
being  used  as  an  excuse  by  those  who 


want  this  bill  passed  without  question. 
But  when  you  look  at  the  facts,  there  are 
no  favors  in  this  bill  for  the  domestic 
producers.  While  the  bill  provides  for  an 
increase  of  375,000  tons  to  domestic  beets 
and  205,000  tons  to  domestic  cane,  these 
increases  are  very  costly.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  they  must  sacrifice  the  allo- 
cation of  65  percent  of  any  increase  in 
our  needs  from  9.7  million  tons  and  10.4 
million  tons  or  a  total  of  700,000  tons. 
Therefore  there  is  little  or  no  benefit  to 
domestic  producers  as  has  been  implied 
by  many. 

As  we  read  this  bill,  it  becomes  obvious 
where  the  favors  are  being  dispensed. 
Section  after  section  directs  special  at- 
tention to  foreign  sugar  interests  in  pref- 
erence to  our  domestic  growers. 

I  have  prepared  an  analysis  of  sugar 
policies  in  this  country  over  the  past  4 
years  and  have  compared  this  history 
with  the  proposals  for  1966.  When  the 
facts  are  put  on  paper,  with  the  figures 
for  quotas  and  purchases  set  forth  in 
columns  for  easy  analysis,  an  interesting 
and  strange  story  emerges.  It  is  a  story 
that  shakes  a  warning  finger  at  the  de- 
cisions of  the  past  that  have  led  us  to 
this  moment  today.  The  table  thereby 
follows: 


Table  I.— Quotas  and  purchases  for  sugar,  1962  to  1966 


[In  tons) 


Peru...- -- 

Dominican  Republic 

Mexico - 

Nicaragua - 

Netlierlands - 

Haiti — - 

China 

Hong  Kong - — 

Canada..  --- 

United  Kingdom - - 

Belgium     - 

Guatemala 

Hondunjs..— -- 

El  Salvador 

Venezuela — 

Costa  Rica 

Panama .- ----- 

Britist)  Guiana  and  British  West  Indies. 

Brazil 

Australia 

French  West  Indies 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

India — 

South  Africa 

Argentina 

British  Honduras 

Fiji  Islands • 

Ireland - 

Paraguay  - 

France...     - 

Malapcvsy  Republic.- - 

Mauritius - 

Reunion.       -     

.<k)utliern  Rhodesia 

Turkey  - 

Thailand 

Bolivia 

Swaziland 

Inallotted  reserTB 

Total 

Philippines 

nomestic  beet 

Mainland  cane 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico   - 

Virgin  Islands 

Cuban  to  other  countries 


Quota 
1962 


132,939 

191, 834 

118,734 

18,193 

1,970 

12,145 

16.441 

2 

316 

258 

182 

8,325 

'"'4,22i 


Total  quota 

Total  purchases. 


12, 215 

8,116 

37,447 

74,694 

16.534 

12,430 

12.430 

10, 319 

8.325 

8,325 

10.000 

4,104 

4,104 

5.000 

4,104 


Purchased 
1962 


530.312 

861,523 

397,574 

47,129 

7,319 

34,347 

121,473 

43 

3,654 

1,742 

1,863 

32,870 

i»,137 


4.680 


837.387 
1.050.000 
2,795,769 

944.231 

1, 110. 000 

1, 140, 000 

15,000 

2. 206. 613 


26,629 

3.774 

181.661 

391. 157 

148, 624 

43,706 

66.127 

66,861 

144,677 

93,091 

9,757 


Quota 
1963 


206,243 

336,243 

206,243 

27,048 

21,823 
38,114 


182 
2i,823 

11,065 


Purchased 
1963 


15.754 
9,977 


13,475 
'8^.304 


27,048 
16,290 
98,050 
195, 793 
43,339 
32.581 
32.581 
27.048 
21,823 
21.823 
20.000 
10,758 
10.758 
10,000 
10.758 


11.908 


3. 339. 561 
1, 256, 164 
2,415,000 

787.000 
1.084,000 

904,000 
11.000 


10. 000, 000 


9, 796,  725 


1.459.342 
La-iCOOO 
2, 990, 127 
1. 009. 873 
1,110,000 
1. 140. 000 
15.000 
1.625.658 


10,400,000 


413, 418 

589,999 

379,379 

38,392 

"46,'423 
71,260 


7,546 
51,050 

"l8,95ff 

11,907 

40,637 

10,183 

141,356 

469.822 

223,584 

94,297 

45,030 

56,482 

118.963 

132, 272 

228.568 

1,712 

4S.565 

9.973 


Quota 
1964 


192,096 

3'22,096 

192,096 

25,193 

'26,326 
35,499 


182 
20,326 

16,366 


Purchased 
1964 


232,780 

398,462 

480, 120 

50,340 

'"i4,'957 
81.156 


180 
37,251 

"26,571 


22.953 

66.605 
9.893 

10.589 
6.578 


25.193 

8.832 

91,325 

182,363 

40,366 

30,346 

30,346 

25,193 

20.326 

'20,326 

20,000 

974 

10,020 

10.000 


40,526 

19, 216 

142,228 

182,363 

215,098 

34.286 

28,292 

57,920 

110.553 

119.960 

19, 751 

5.988 

54,517 


Quota 
1965 


Quota 
1966 


845 
11,599 


10,260 


36,  .577 


3.360.382 
1,194.833 
2, 96.S.  000 
1. 072. 000 
1,033,000 
875, 000 
15,000 


10, 515, 215 


1,370,307 
1, 050. 000 
2,696.590 
911,410 
1.110.000 
1. 140. 000 
15.832 
1. 503, 861 


9,800,000 


222,691 

357,566 

358, 617 

37,395 

'26,168 
63,026 


1,744 
36,828 

"15,820 

2.458 

32, 143 

13,298 

11-2,690 

204.057 

171,913 

39.706 

27.038 

45,652 

89, 224 

98.047 

59, 244 

3,845 

41,9.54 

7.983 


272,013 

340,925 

340,925 

38,511 

"28,782 
67,293 


5,315 

6. 723 

13,.S66 

2.038 

8,403 
1,408 


32,836 

4,054 

30,403 

30,»09 

42,159 

25, 134 

150,397 

340,925 

162, 152 

42.970 

42.970 

50.267 

64,861 

29,593 

21,485 

19,8«4 

24.323 


2, 369. 179 

1,217.393 

'2,699,000 

'905.000 

"1,110.000 

1  793,  OOtt 

1 16, 000 


9,109,572 


2,100.860 

1,050.000 

2, 698, 579 

911,410 

1.110.000 

915, 000 

15.832 

•398.319 


9,200.000 


6,061 
14,188 

'6.081 

19,864 
4.054 
6.061 


2,260,000 
1,050.000 

3,n2.-.ooo 
1  ino.ooo 
1,110,000 

1  14(1.000 
15.000 


9,700.000 


t  Rounded  off  to  nearest  thousand. 
>  Unallocated. 

NOTX. — Bahamas  In  1968  has  10,000-ton  quoU. 


Source:  "Sugar  Reports",  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  StabiU; 
tation  Service,  H.  Rept.  1046,  89th  Cong.,  1st  s^.     "selected   Data  on  Sugar 
prepared  bv  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Aug.  16, 1965. 
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The  first  startling  conclusion  is  that 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  has  barely 
held  its  own  while  the  favors  extended 
foreign  sugar  suppliers  pyramided  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Between  1962  and  the 
present  proposed  quotas  in  this  bill  for 
1966,  the  domestic  sugarbeet  growers  of 
this  Nation  will  have  received  an  in- 
crease in  their  quota  of  a  modest  8  per- 
cent, including  the  extra  sugar  to  be 
marketed  at  the  insistence  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  during  the  sugar  short- 
age. Foreign  quotas  during  that  same 
time,  however,  inpreased  a  whopping  170 
percent.  Quotas  for  these  foreign  na- 
tions increased  from  837,387  tons  in  1962 
to  2,260,000  tons  for  1966  under  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  being  considered  today. 
That  is  a  figure  almost  three  times  as 
large  as  it  was  in  1962,  during  the  very 
same  time  period  when  the  domestic  in- 
dustry was  forced  to  virtually  stand  still. 
These  figures  were  obtained  by  compar- 
ing the  exact  same  list  of  nations  for 
each  year,  and  clearly  indicates  the  pref- 
erential treatment  received  by  foreign 
nations  in  the  sugar  bills  passed  by  the 
Congress, 


Of  course,  when  you  look  at  the  actual 
tonnage  purchased  each  year  from  these 
quota  countries,  you  get  an  even  stranger 
picture.  An  almost  consistent  pattern 
emerges  whereby  we  see  that  "Uncle 
Sugar"  purchased  at  least  double  the 
amount  of  the  quotas  from  most  of  the 
countries  listed.  In  fact,  a  number  of 
them  actually  sold  us  six  times  as  much 
sugar  as  specified  by  the  quotas.  This 
also  is  an  interesting  and  puzzling  aspect 
of  our  sugar  policies.  Our  domestic  pro- 
ducers carmot  market  one  single  ounce 
of  sugar  beyond  the  established  quota. 
But  the  favored  foreign  nations  are  not 
bothered  with  such  inconveniences  at 
all.  In  fact,  their  quotas  too  often  be- 
come meaningless  compared  with  our 
purchases  from  them. 

Not  only  have  these  foreign  countries 
been  given  ever-increasing  quotas  and 
been  allowed  to  sell  sugar  to  us  well  in 
excess  of  these  quotas,  but  we  even  see  a 
list  of  entirely  new  nations  from  whom 
we  have  not  been  buying  sugar.  In  other 
words,  we  tell  our  domestic  growers  that 
they  must  curtail  production  and  that 
no  new  growers  are  to  be  allowed  into 
the  sugar  business.     But  in  the  same 

Table  II. — Information  on  sugar  lobbyists 


breath  we  welcome  increased  production 
in  other  nations  and  even  start  buying  in 
new  areas.  You  will  note  that  in  this 
5-year  bill  the  Bahama  Islands  will  be 
brought  into  sugar  production  in  1968. 
The  Bahamas  have  never  raised  sugar 
before,  but  we  have  told  them  to  go 
ahead  and  try  and  that  we  will  provide 
premium  prices  for  it. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  obvious  where 
the  favors  are  being  dispensed  under  the 
legislation  before  us. 

The  comparative  figures  relative  to 
quotas  and  pm-chases  reveal  a  host  of 
unanswered  questions  that  need  to  be 
aired  here  today.  Why  has  Peru's  quota 
more  than  doubled  since  1962?  Why  has 
Haiti's  quota  more  than  doubled?  What 
are  the  reasons  for  the  Dominican  Re- 
public's quota  being  increased  by  150,000 
tons  a  year?  Why  is  Brazil's  quota  now 
almost  five  times  as  great?  Why  did 
Venezuela's  quota  jump  from  2,500  tons 
in  1965  to  over  30,000  in  1966?  Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  why  does  Argentina's 
quota  under  this  new  bill  stand  out  like 
a  sore  thumb  because  her  quota  was 
slashed  to  barely  one-third  of  what  it 
was  before? 


Name  of  attorney  and  firm 


Char-es  Patrick  Clark,  500  World  Center  Building,  Washington  D  C 

V,^**""  h  t;.hapnian,  of  Chapman  &  Friedman.  Wasliineton.  D  6     "" 

Albert  S.  Nemir,  A.  S.  Nemir  Associates,  Washington,  DC      

.Arthur  L.  Quinn,  of  Quinn  &  Quinn,  Washington.  D,b ".'-""^'IIIIIIII"!!" 

Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan,  of  Wilkinson,  Cragxm  &  Barker,  Washington,  D.C 

Charles  II.  Brown,  Washington,  D.C 

Dawson,  GrifTm,  Pickens  &  Ridde!!,  Washington,  D  C"" " 

John  K.Mahoney,  of  Casey,  Lane  &  Mitteudorf,  New  York  Cft'y"" " 

Arnold  F.  Shaw,  Washington,  D.C 

Ernest  Schein  &  John  O.  Laylin,  Washington.  D.C 

James  .M.  Esirnest,  Washington,  D.C  

Lrmn.fp'a^^'^fv!^'"*^',?/^^'"'^"'  Karasik,  Godld'A  0^'ne;'w^'hi"n'iton:'D'.'c" 
beymour  S.  Guthman,  Washnigton,  DC  •  b  "".  x^.v./.. 

Attorney  Ganson  Purcell,  of  Purcell  &  Nel'son,  W"as'hiii"g'to"n,"D.c'""" 

Attorney  George  Grant,  Washington,  D.C  

Robert  L.  Farrington,  Washington,  D.C  ' 

Robert  D.  Larsen,  of  Royall,  Koegel  &  Rogers,  Washington,'!)  "c 


Client's  name 


V  enezuelan  Sugar  Distributors  Association 

National  Union  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Mexico  " 

Brazilian  Sugar  &  Alcohol  Institute  "" " 

^anlliru'isTHondur'as'."'"^^'*'  '°  ^''"'''  We^i  In dies,"Ecuadof,  Panama," 
^mla^CostrRiM  ^^  Council,  Honduras,  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Guate- 

Fijl...!....^*....'^.' t 

Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association /..' " " " " 

South  African  Sugar  Association..  .         " ' " 

Colonial  Sugar  Refinery,  Sydney,  Australia I " 

of  Phm*  Inff"  -^^°^'*"°"  »"<1  National  Federation" of  Sugarcane 'Pian'ters 
Sugar  Producers  Committee  of  Peru 

Associated  Sugar  Producers  of  Colombia    

Mauritius  Chamber  of  Agriculture  &  Sugar  S'yndlcate 

Sugar  Producers  of  Guadalupe  &  Martinique  

Sugar  Producers  of  the  Madagascar  Republic       

Southern  Rhodesia  Sugar  Sales,  Ltd  

Thailand 

Republic  of  China 

Swaziland  Sugar  Association .....l." 


'  Filed  Aug.  2,  1965  (nothing  received  up  to  time  of  filing). 

A  published  report  tells  us  that  one  of  counts 
these  lobbyists  even  sat  in  on  some  of  the 
hearings  conducted  on  this  legislation 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture;  and 
how  this  lobbyist  was  even  praised  by 
the  committee  chairman.  This  man  rep- 
resents the  British  West  Indies,  British 
Honduras,  Ecuador,  and  Panama.  There 
must  have  been  ti  lot  of  sweet  talk  going 
on  because  those  four  countries  all  re- 
ceived increased  quotas  that  total  almost 
60,000  tons  a  year. 

Haiti,  that  unhappy  land  ruled  by  the 
worst  tyrant  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
was  represented  by  a  lobbyist  who  has 
not  even  had  the  courtesy  to  register  with 
the  Justice  Department.  Prior  to  that, 
Haiti  was  represented  by  a  close  friend 
Of  the  White  House.  Haiti  will  get  an 
8,500-ton  Increase  in  its  quota,  a  quota 
that  has  more  than  doubled  since  1962. 
As  one  report  noted,  the  premium  price 
Will  give  Dictator  Duvalier  access  to  an 
extra  $io  million,  most  of  which  will 
probably  end  up  In  his  Swiss  bank  ac- 


Compensa- 

tion  for 
most  recent 

12-month 

period 


$50,000.00 
50,000.00 
31,611.06 
25, 000. 00 

24,800.00 

24,000.00 
20,000.00 
19,320.08 
19, 175. 12 
18, 000. 00 

15, 000. 00 

15, 000. 00 

13, 952. 00 

12,  500. 00 

7,500.00 

5,000.00 

3,500.00 

3.000.00 

(') 


Source:  Foreign  Agents  Registrations  Section,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 


It  Is  another  example  of  how 
we  grease  the  palm  of  an  unfriendly  dic- 
tator who  keeps  his  people  starving. 

A  brandnew  lobbyist  showed  up  to  rep- 
resent Thailand  and  that  country  gets 
a  quota  for  the  first  time  of  almost  20,000 
tons. 

Venezuela's  quota  jump  of  27,500  tons 
helped  one  lobbyist  earn  his  $50,000  fee. 

Peru's  quota  jump  of  50,000  tons  re- 
flects the  efforts  of  the  Washington  at- 
torney retained  by  that  Nation. 

Brazil,  also  with  a  lobbyist  on  hand, 
will  see  its  quota  jump  by  115,000  tons. 
Brazil  will  have  increased  Its  quota  by 
over  260,000  tons  just  since  1962,  which 
is  a  total  ton  increase  well  over  the  in- 
crease experienced  by  all  of  the  sugar- 
beet  growers  in  the  United  States  during 
the  same  period. 

But,  what  happened  to  Argentina,  the 
cotmtry  that  had  its  quota  slashed  to 
barely  a  third  of  what  it  was?  Was  its 
lobbyist  sleeping  on  the  job?  No,  Ar- 
gentina had  the  old-fashioned  idea  that 


It  was  enough  for  a  foreign  nation  to  be 
represented  in  America  by  its  Embassy, 
so  that  country  had  no  lobbyist  at  all. 
The  implication  did  not  go  unnoticed  by 
that  friendly  nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  public  is 
getting  wise  to  the  questionable  activi- 
ties of  these  lobbyists.  Thanks  to  the 
press  of  the  Nation,  the  story  is  being 
told,  and  the  people  are  reading  with 
amazement  about  those  working  in 
Washington  who  peddle  sugar  for  the 
foreign  Interests.  It  Is  unconscionable 
that  such  lobbying  should  influence  a  de- 
cision that  is  strictly  the  business  of  the 
United  States.  These  lobbyists  are  not 
concerned  with  foreign  policy.  They  are 
not  concerned  with  the  effects  of  their 
activity  on  the  economy  of  U.S.  agricul- 
ture. They  are  not  concerned  with  any- 
thing except  getting  a  larger  quota  for 
the  countries  they  represent,  with  the 
consequently  larger  fee  for  their  own 
pockets.    That  is  why  we  must  %ct  to 
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rid  the  Halls  of  Congress  of  these  para- 
sites. 

I   certainly    cannot   understand   why 
these  lobbying  activities  should  come  as 
a  surprise  to  anyone.    A  number  of  us 
have  talked  about  them  for  years,  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  pages  of  testimony 
taken  by  a  Senate  Investigating  Com- 
mittee a  few  years  ago  that  should  have 
been  made  required  reading  for  every 
Member  of  Congress.    Here  in  my  hand, 
for  instance,  is  a  part  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  hearing  report 
that  contains  incredible  testimony  rela- 
tive to  lobbying  for  the  Dominican  Re- 
public.   This  testimony  is  important  be- 
cause it  concerns  the  dealinl  with  people 
who  represented  a  country  that  has  seen 
its  sugar   quota   almost   doubled   since 
1962.     The  entire  history  of  our  sugar 
purchases  from  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic has  been  cloaked  in  mystery  and  in- 
trigue.    We    have   poured    millions    of 
dollars  into  that  country  in  various  ways, 
including  the  gravy  from  our  premium 
sugar  payments,  but  it  has  not  solved 
many  problems  for  that  beleaguered  na- 
tion.    Just  last  month  the  Agriculture 
Department    announced    an    additional 
sugar  allocation  of  almost  32.000  tons  to 
the  Dominican  Republic.    The  gratitude 
for    this    additional   consideration   was 
graphically  portrayed  less  than  2  weeks 
later    with    anti-American    demonstra- 
tions led  by  former  Dominican  President 
Juan  Bosch. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Dominican  Re- 
public also  was  involved  in  that  infamous 
debate  held  on  the  floor  of  thic  House  in 
1962  when  we  considered  what  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  relatively  minor 
piece  of  legislation  called  the  honey  bee 
bill.  Just  10  days  earlier,  the  Congress 
passed  a  sugar  bill  that  for  all  intent  and 
purpose  would  become  the  law  of  the 
land.  But,  lo  and  behold,  an  amendment 
was  attached  to  the  honey  bee  bill  to  re- 
allocate 150,000  tons  of  sugar.  You  will 
remember  that  130,000  tons  a  year  out 
of  that  150.000  went  to  the  Dominican 
Republic.  It  was  strange,  indeed,  that  a 
sugar  bill  could  make  its  way  through  the 
Congress  with  committee  hearings.  House 
and  Senate  consideration,  and  the  Presi- 
dential signature,  only  to  be  found  In- 
adequate 10  days  later.  Obviously,  some- 
one was  unhappy  with  the  quota,  and  the 
finger  pointed  directly  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

Compare  such  action  to  the  requests 
that  have  been  made  by  the  farmers 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the 
past  25  years;  requests  that  have  literally 
begged  for  the  opportunity  of  raising  a 
few  sugarbeets  and  producing  a  little 
larger  share  of  our  sugar  need.  We  have 
never  seen  any  10-day  action  on  such 
requests.  In  fact,  we  have  seen  little 
action  In  10  years.  But  the  foreign  In- 
fluence on  our  domestic  sugar  affairs  con- 
tinues unabated. 

The  150,000  tons  allocated  In  that 
honey  bee  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
have  provided  the  acreage  for  three  new 
domestic  sugarbeet  plants  in  such  areas 
as  Minnesota  where  beets  have  been 
proven  to  be  a  profitable  venture. 

We  have  other  examples  of  question- 
able lobbying  practices,  fully  documented 
by  Senate  Investigators.     Two  of  them 


are    John    A.    O'Donnell    and    Ernest 
Schein,   representatives   of   the  Philip- 
pines.   Their  labors  certainly  were  re- 
fiected  in  the  recent  discussions  and  ac- 
tions relative  to   the  Philippine  sugar 
quota  contained  in  the  bill  before  us. 
The  Philippines  will  get  an  extra  quota 
of  70.000  tons  In  addition  to  the  980,000 
tons    they    get    under   a   long-standing 
treaty.     They  also  enjoy  a  sHding  scale 
on  the  tariff.    In  addition,  they  get  10.86 
percent  of  all  increases  in  sugar  con- 
sumption between  the  levels  of  9.7  mil- 
lion tons  and  10.4  million  tons,  which 
could  mean  an  extra  quota   of  about 
30,000   tons.    The  Philippines   also   get 
47.22  percent  of  any  deficit  that  occurs 
in  the  domestic  quota  production.     And 
to  show  what  power  these  lobbyists  have, 
after  the  Philippines  examined  the  lan- 
guage of  the  original  bill,   they  com- 
plained that  they  were  not  given  47.22 
percent  of  deficits  which  might  occur  in 
all  foreign  quotas  as  well  as  domestic. 
Their  complaints  were  heard  and  the  bill 
before  us  was  changed  to  give  them  what 
they  wanted.     This,  of  course,  represents 
a  paradox.    Deficits  from  the  domestic 
quotas  always  go  to  the  supplying  for- 
eign countries,  but  foreign  deficits  never 
go  to  the  domestic  industry,  even  when 
there  is  a  surplus  of  sugar  on  hand.    The 
American    farmer    is    not    only    short- 
changed by  foreign  nations,  he  is  also 
shortchanged  by  his  own  Government. 

Political  considerations  also  are  evi- 
dent in  other  areas  of  consideration  rela- 
tive to  the  domestic  sugar  industry.  I 
have  in  my  files  a  copy  of  a  speech  made 
by  Irvin  A.  Hoff,  executive  director  of  the 
U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association  on 
June  10,  1964,  before  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Confectioners  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Hoff  was  playing  games 
with  a  double-edged  sword.  In  his 
speech  he  stumped  for  the  overseas  sup- 
pliers of  sugar  that  is  processed  in  U.S. 
plants,  and  at  the  same  Lime  attempted 
to  smear  the  sugarbeet  growers  of  Amer- 
ica. A  short  time  later  Mr.  Hoff  found 
himself  named  as  coordinator  of  the 
Democratic  presidential  campaign  in  11 
Western  States.  These  Western  States 
raise  sugarbeets,  the  very  commodity 
Hoff  said  should  not  have  an  increase  in 
quota. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  we  are 
to  be  permitted  to  consider  an  amend- 
ment relative  to  recapture  or  Import  fees 
in  addition  to  the  amendment  relative 
to  lobbying  activities  by  representatives 
of  foreign  nations.  I  am  certainly 
pleased  that  the  distinguished  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  has  at  least  permitted  these 
two  amendments  to  be  considered  under 
the  limited  rule  granted  this  bill. 

As  to  these  import  fees,  permit  me  to 
dwell  a  moment  on  the  recent  history  of 
such  transactions.  A  fee  was  Imposed 
vmder  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of 
1962.  In  fiscal  1963.  $37  million  was  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury,  a  figure  that 
would  have  been  much  higher  except  for 
the  fact  that  the  world  price  rose  higher 
than  ours  during  the  last  half  of  the  year. 
We  also  collected  an  additional  $4  mil- 
lion late  in  1964  when  the  world  price  of 
sugar  dropped  below  ours.  The  authority 
for  the  fees  expired  at  the  end  of  1964 
and  we  have  had  none  since.    However. 


If  we  had  collected  fees  dvurlng  1965, 
using  a  recapture  figure  of  50  percent 
between  the  world  price  and  ours,  we 
would  have  theoretically  collected  about 
$140  million.  Or,  the  Treasury  could 
have  been  $210  million  richer  if  the  75- 
percent  formula  had  been  used,  as  is  sug- 
gested by  the  amendment  being  con- 
sidered today.  Even  a  recapture  levy  of 
just  1  cent  a  pound  would  amount  to  $80 
million.  Of  course,  these  figures  assume 
that  world  prices  would  have  remained 
the  same  with  or  without  the  Import  fee. 
It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  world  price  and  the 
U.S.  price  would  have  been  less  under 
the  fee  setup  than  without  it,  but  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  a  fee  remain 
equally  valid. 

Consider  for  a  moment  just  what  hap- 
pens when  the  United  States  pays  a  high 
premium  price  for  sugar.    Most  of  the 
supplying  nations  sell  sugar  on  the  world 
market  as  well  as  to  us.    Therefore,  the 
average  price  any  nation  receives  for  its 
total  sugar  production  is  a  blend  of  the 
high  U.S.  price  and  the  low  world  price. 
The  average  figure  is  somewhere  between 
the  two  extremes.    This  means  that  our 
premium  price  on  sugar,  financed  by  the 
taxpayers  and  consumers  of  America,  re- 
sults in  a  higher  average  price  on  all  of 
the   sugar   produced   by    these   foreign 
countries.    In  other  words,  we  are  sub- 
sidizing every  pound  of  sugar  they  sell 
on   the   world    market.     Our   premium 
price  actually   contributes  to  the  un- 
usually low  world  price,  so  our  subsidy 
actually  makes  it  possible  for  other  coun- 
tries, including  the  Communist  bloc,  to 
buy  sugar  at  a  lower  price  than  they 
could  buy  it  If  the  United  States  did  not 
create    the   subsidy   through    premium 
prices.    The  use  of  a  realistic  import  or 
recapture  fee  would  eliminate  much  of 
this  direct  subsidy  and  the  natural  work- 
ings of  the  world  market  prices  would 
conceivably  be  Influenced  by  such  fees. 
Not  only  could  the  United  States  recap- 
ture some  of  the  money   being  given 
favored  nations  for  their  sugar,  but  the 
rest  of  the  world  would  pay  a  realistic 
price  for  their  own  sugar  needs. 

Unfortunately,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, the  American  taxpayer  is  providing 
gravy  for  too  many  individuals  who  line 
their  own  pockets  and  rarely  pass  the 
bonanza  on  to  the  people  of  their 
countries. 

The  argximent  has  too  often  been  made 
that  increased  allotments,  premium  pay- 
ments, and  the  like,  are  needed  in  for- 
eign countries  to  improve  the  economic 
and  agricultural  climates  of  those  na- 
tions. It  has  rarely  worked  that  way. 
Instead,  we  have  created  hardships  for 
our  own  farmers,  who  are  already  on  the 
financial  ropes  in  many  ways.  It  is  tragic 
to  consider  that  the  American  farmer 
has  made  it  possible  for  our  consumers 
to  spend  the  least  percentage  of  income 
on  food  of  any  nation  in  the  world,  but 
he  does  not  participate  in  the  abundance 
himself.  Saddled  with  a  ceiling  on  bis 
income,  mounting  costs  of  production, 
the  American  farmer  is  searching  for 
something  to  raise  that  would  help  him- 
self and  his  Nation.  Sugarbeets  are  the 
answer  to  both  problems  in  so  many 


areas,  but  the  red  light  continues  to 
flash  on  his  efforts. 

Naturally,  we  carmot  pin  all  of  the 
blame  for  American  agriculture's  prob- 
lems on  the  foreign  lobbyists,  even 
though  the  lobbyists  have  contributed  to 
Its  problems  in  the  field  of  sugar.  Our 
own  Government  officials  have  often 
worked  at  cross  purposes  with  our 
farmers.  The  few  times  when  a  modest 
increase  has  been  noted  for  sugarbeet 
expansion,  much  of  it  has  gone  to  areas 
in  which  sugarbeets  have  never  been 
grown  and  are  actually  considered  to  be 
unsuited  for  profitable  production.  As 
I  stated  earlier,  this  bill  before  us  has 
absolutely  no  increase  for  either  estab- 
lished growers  of  new  growers.  It 
actually  reflects  a  reduction  In  acreage 
for  the  present  growers.  The  increased 
quota  represents  sugar  already  on  hand, 
produced  at  the  request  of  this  Govern- 
ment in  time  of  need  and  at  last  being 
released  for  marketing.  This  bill  repre- 
sents another  5  years  of  reduced  plant- 
ings on  the  domestic  scene  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  unduly  high  quotas  for  for- 
eign producers. 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  the  domestic 
sugar  industry,  which  responded  so 
magniflcently  when  we  so  sorely  needed 
sugar  back  in  1962  and  1963,  has  now 
been  forgotten  so  completely  and  so  soon. 
I  did  not  hear  much  from  the  foreign 
lobbyists  when  there  was  a  lack  of  sup- 
ply around  the  world.  But  they  were 
back  in  a  hurry  when  they  again  had 
something  to  peddle. 

As  I  have  said  on  so  many  occasions, 
an  increased  percentage  of  our  national 
consumption  for  our  domestic  growers 
is  the  only  way  of  assuring  this  Nation  of 
an  adequate  and  dependable  sugar 
supply. 

I  realize  we  can  but  start  on  the  road 
to  sensible  sugar  legislation  through  the 
amendments  and  bill  before  us  today. 
But  we  must  make  that  start  and  hope 
that  the  Senate  carries  the  battle  a  step 
further  when  they  consider  this  same 
legislation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Do  you  not  realize  that 
the  domestic  producers  picked  up  580.000 
tons  of  this  so-called  foreign  sugar  that 
ordinarily  would  have  come  from  foreign 
countries?  You  have  producers  right 
out  in  yotu*  State  of  Mirmesota.  As  I 
said,  the  domestic  producers  picked  up 
580,000  tons. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  should  recall  for  the 
chairman  in  the  event  that  he  was  not 
listening  to  what  I  said  earlier,  that 
that  580,000  tons  was  gotten  at  a  price 
whereby  we  sacrificed  65  percent  of  any 
increase  in  American  consumption  be- 
tween a  total  of  9.7  and  10.4  million 
tons. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What  do  you  mean  you 
got  it  at  a  price? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  shaU  read  to  you 
from  the  committee  report  so  that  we 
will  be  sure  It  Is  correct.  The  report 
reads: 

These  quotas  would  be  unaffected  by  any 
change  In  requirements  between  9.7  and  10.4 


mUlion  tons  but  would  absorb  65  percent 
of  any  reduction  from  or  addition  to  require- 
ments outside  of  that  range. 

So  we  paid  for  the  Increase  by  giving 
up  65  percent  of  700,000  tons. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  the  gentleman  in 
disagreement  with  the  domestic  industry 
agreement?  Is  that  what  you  are  com- 
plaining about — because  they  got  580.000 
tons  more? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  You  are  no  doubt  refer- 
ring to  the  agreements  that  were  reached 
downtown  somewhere  all  of  these 
lobbyists  were  operating. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  our  committee  ap- 
proved it.  So  you  are  complaining  about 
that. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  am  complaining 
about  the  fact  that  the  American  pro- 
ducers should  receive  the  same  kind  of 
equity  and  consideration  as  producers 
of  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  domestic  producers 
are  very  well  satisfied. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  MAY.  What  the  gentleman  is 
trying  to  state  here  I  believe  is  that  the 
beet  sugar  industry's  agreement  with 
other  portions  of  the  sugar  industry  In 
America  was  a  shotgun  wedding — right? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  That  is  a  mighty  good 
expression  and  I  think  it  fits  the  occa- 
sion well. 

There  has  been  a  lot  said  about  world 
prices  and  about  blend  prices.  Yes,  they 
are  pretty  pertinent  factors  particularly 
when  it  gets  to  the  recoverment  fee. 

One  of  the  points  that  has  been  some- 
what missed  that  should  be  remembered 
is  that  once  these  quotas  have  been  set 
for  foreign  countries,  we  buy  that  volume 
of  sugar  from  them  at  the  predetermined 
price  as  established  in  this  country 
which  is  much  higher  than  the  world 
price  today.  When  you  do  that  what  Is 
the  income  to  the  producer  in  the  foreign 
coimtry?  It  Is  a  blend  price.  What  he 
gets  for  that  sugar  and  what  he  gets  for 
the  additional  sugar  that  they  sell  on  the 
world  market  then  becomes  his  income. 
So  then  what  happens?  Actually  what 
we  are  doing  is  that  we  provide  all  of 
the  profit  to  these  producers  and  we 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  sell  at  this 
low  world  price — yes,  to  Communist 
countries  if  you  will — so  that  we  are  sub- 
sidizing to  a  substantial  degree  the  sale 
of  that  surplus  sugar  to  all  of  the  other 
countries. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  we  had  not  had  a 
sugar  program,  what  do  you  think  would 
happen  to  the  domestic  producers  In 
America? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  am  not  talking  about 
a  situation  where  we  have  no  sugar  pro- 
gram. I  am  talking  about  this  sugar 
program  and  I  am  talking  of  the  manner 
in  which  we  might  be  able  to  improve  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  talking  about  the 
sugar  program  too.  If  we  did  not  have 
it,  you  would  go  bankrupt.  That  Is  what 
would  happen  to  you. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  continue  subsidizing  the  sale  of 
sugar  on  the  world  market  with  much  of 
It  going  directly  to  the  Commimlst  coim- 
tries.    So  in  view  of  that,  It  would  seem 


to  me  that  this  House  might  do  well  to 
give  consideration  to  a  couple  of  these 
points  because  the  bill  can  be  improved 
in  favor  of  American  producers  and  I 
say  our  American  producers  are  entitled 
to  that.  They  took  a  6-percent  reduc- 
tion In  my  area  this  year  and  they  are 
apt  to  take  a  further  reduction  next  year 
If  this  year's  crop  turns  out  as  well  as 
some  predictions  have  Indicated. 

So  anyone  who  thinks  that  there  Is  a 
big  bonanza  In  this  for  the  American  do- 
mestic producer  had  better  give  it  a  sec- 
ond thought. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ryan]  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  sugar  bill. 
The  deficiencies  of  H.R.  11135  in  both 
conception  and  construction  are  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  mark  it — in  the  eyes  of 
the  U.S.  public  and  of  foreign  govern- 
ments— as  an  archetype  of  selfish  spe- 
cial Interest  legislation.  A  number  of  my 
colleagues  have  dealt  at  length,  both  here 
on  the  floor  and  in  committee,  with  the 
defects  of  the  committee's  bill — with  the 
Uloglc  of  quota  allocations,  with  the  fre- 
netic but  liighly  lucrative  activities..^ 
the  lobbyists.  I  wish  merely  to  add  some 
comments  on  the  incongruities  and  In- 
consistencies that  arise  from  construct- 
ing such  special-Interest  legislation. 

In  the  postwar  period  the  United 
States  has  consistently  urged  the  otlier 
nations  of  the  world  to  move  toward  freer 
trade — to  the  elimination  of  quotas  and 
the  reduction  of  tariffs.  Currently,  U.S. 
negotiators  at  the  highest  policy  levels 
are  working  In  Geneva  for  a  reduction  in 
international  trade  barriers. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  we  are  now  asked 
to  approve  a  bill  which  is  virtually  air- 
tight in  its  restrictiveness — controlling 
imports,  production,  marketing,  and 
price.  And  this  Is  being  done  to  protect 
an  Industry  which  requires  raw  sugar 
prices  in  the  United  States  to  be  main- 
tained at  close  to  7  cents  per  pound  to 
assure  profitable  operations,  whereas  for- 
eign producers  can  produce  profitably  at 
4  cents  a  pound  and  in  some  Instances  at 
3  cents  a  povmd. 

It  Is  true  that  many  domestic  produc- 
ers have  established  and  expanded  their 
businesses  In  reliance  on  continued  quo- 
tas. They  are  entitled  to  protection  and 
to  readjustment  assistance  where  they 
acted  in  good  faith.  However,  many  of 
their  foreign  competitors  are  poor  coun- 
tries of  the  tropics  which  rely  on  foreign 
exchange  earned  from  sugar  for  their 
very  survival.  In  the  fact  of  this  situa- 
tion. Is  It  a  rational  allocation  of  inter- 
national resources  to  raise — as  this  bill 
would — the  domestic  quotas  from  3,545,- 
000  short  tons  to  4,125.000? 

In  discussing  the  elimination  of  the 
import  fee,  the  conmiittee  repwrt  states 
on  page  6: 

It  did  not  seem  to  be  good  policy  to  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  the  United  States 
would  assess  a  fee  upon  trade  with  a  friendly 
neighbor  and  then,  in  effect,  return  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fee  In  the  form  of  aid.  The 
committee  prefers  to  give  trade  precedence 
over  aid  in  our  dealing  with  friendly  peoples. 

If  .the  committee  Is  suggesting  that  it 
allotted  quotas  on  the  basis  of  foreign 
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aid  principles.  I  am  cxirious  to  know  what 
those  principles  were.  Is  there  any  rea- 
son, for  example,  why  on  this  basis  over 
6  percent  of  foreign  imports  should  be 
set  aside  for  such  developed  areas  as 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  China?  Is 
there  a  foreign  aid  reason  for  giving 
equal  quotas  to  Mexico,  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Brazil?  Is  there  a  foreign 
aid  reason  for  allotting  Peru  a  smaller 
percentage  than  the  preceding  three 
countries? 

Beyond  these  mystifying  allocations, 
however,  there  is  an  obvious  way  in 
which  H.R.  11135  may  injure  those 
friendly  sugar-producing  countries 
which  are  given  small  allocations  or  none 
at  all. 

Countries  which  are  subsidized  with 
U.S.  allocations  can  expand  their  pro- 
duction beyond  the  limits  justified  by 
costs  and  dump  low-priced  sugar  on  the 
world  market  forcing  down  the  price  to 
the  detriment  of  those  countries  which 
have  no  important  outlets.  A  simple  ex- 
ample demonstrates  this  pjoint.  If  a 
country  which  produces  200,000  tons  of 
sugar  a  year  at  a  cost  of  4  cents  a  pound 
can  sell  100.000  tons  in  the  U.S.  market 
at  5'/2  cents  a  pound,  it  can  dispose  of 
the  rest  on  the  world  market  for  as  low 
as  2V2  cents  per  pound  and  still  break 
even. 

Is  this  kind  of  trade  policy  better  for 
the  development  of  these  countries  than 
a  rational  foreign  aid  program? 

Foreign  aid  through  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  designed  to  reach  the  people. 
The  sugar  premiiun  often  goes  directly 
to  the  American  companies  conducting 
the  sugar  operations  abroad. 

While  it  is  certainly  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
draft  legislation  which  intimately  affects 
the  efficiency  and  well-being  of  that  part 
of  the  U.S.  agricultural  community  which 
Is  engaged  in  sugar  production.  I  fail  to 
understand  what  special  competence  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  have  in  allotlng 
quotas  among  foreign  nations.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
this  body  would  be  the  competent  groups 
for  resolving  the  enormously  complex 
Issues  involved  in  distributing  quotas. 

Just  to  point  to  one  of  the  anomalies 
that  arises  when  those  concerned  with 
agriculture  attempt  to  write  foreign  pol- 
icy, let  us  consider  the  case  of  Cuba. 
Under  current  legislation  a  total  of 
57.77  percent  of  the  total  foreign  alloca- 
tion is  held  in  reserve  for  Cuba  against 
the  time  when  she  may  return  to  the 
world  of  free  nations.  This  reserve 
serves  as  both  an  incentive  for  Cuba  to 
do  so  and  as  a  guarantee  that  once  she 
does,  she  will  have  some  of  the  resources 
needed  to  reestablish  herself.  Neverthe- 
less in  its  desire  to  spread  the  quotas  a 
little  further  among  all  those  insistently 
requesting  them,  the  committee  has  re- 
duced Cuba's  permanent  share  to  44.25 
percent — a  cut  of  almost  one-quarter. 
Does  such  an  action  conform  to  the  best 
interests  of  U.S.  foreign  policy? 

Then  there  is  the  proposed  10.000-ton 
quota  for  the  Bahamas  which  does  not 
even  produce  sugar.    This  quota  may  in- 


crease the  profits  of  the  Owens-Illinois 
Corp.  which  owns  the  land.  But  what 
foreign  policy  objective  will  be  possibly 
served? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  The  question  of  a 
quota  for  the  Bahamas  has  arisen.  If 
the  gentleman  has  seen  the  development 
of  the  foreign  sugar  quotas  in  H.R. 
11135,  he  has  observed  that  there  are 
some  nine  factors  which  the  committee 
quotes  as  the  criteria  of  the  reasons  for 
giving  quotas. 

I  remind  the  gentlemen  of  these 
factors: 

1.  Ability  to  supply  the  stipulated  amount 
of  sugar  to  the  U.S.  market. 

2.  AbUlty  (particularly  among  the  larger 
suppliers)  to  carry  reserves  of  up  to  30  per- 
cent to  meet  emergencies  or  Increases  In 
demand. 

3.  Ready  availability  of  supply,  with  pref- 
erence to  Western  Hemisphere  producers, 
because  of  a  delivery  time  of  2  to  3  weeks, 
compared  to  a  delivery  tlnae  of  6  to  8  weeks 
for  other  countries. 

4.  Stability  of  supply — Including  the  ele- 
ment of  stability  of  the  local  government. 

5.  The  economic  need  of  the  country  for  a 
U.S.  quota  and  the  relative  value  of  a  quota 
to  such  country. 

6.  Purchase  of.  and  potential  market  for, 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  Including  the 
balance-of-trade  relationship  with  the 
United  States. 

7.  Reasons  of  national  policy  and  strategy. 
Including  unusual  military  or  strategic  im- 
portance of  the  nation  receiving  a  sugar 
quota. 

8.  Friendliness  of  the  government  and 
support  of  U.S.  foreign  policy — particularly 
In  the  U.N.  and  the  OAS. 

9.  The  record  of  performance  In  making 
deliveries  to  the  United  States  In  1962.  1963, 
and  1964. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  the  Bahama  Islands  do  not  meet 
one  single  one  of  these  criteria  set  up 
by  the  committee  itself? 

Mr.  RYAN.  The  gentleman  makes  a 
valid  point  concerning  the  allocation  to 
the  Bahama  Islands.  There  is  simply  no 
criteria  on  which  to  base  such  an  alloca- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
cost  of  this  legislation  amounts  a  bur- 
den of  over  $600  million  a  year  borne  by 
the  consumer  in  the  form  of  U.S.  sugar 
prices  as  compared  to  those  on  the  world 
market.  I  should  like  to  note,  however, 
two  little-discussed  aspects  of  these  high 
prices.  Dextrose  and  artificial  sweeten- 
ers are  taking  over  an  increasingly 
larger  proportion  of  the  total  market  for 
sweeteners. 

While  the  main  reasons  for  this  devel- 
opment probably  relate  to  dieting,  the 
high  price  of  sugar  certainly  helps  to 
encourage  the  shift  to  sugar  substitutes. 
Thus  through  its  high  price  protection- 
ist policies  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
may  well  be  setting  the  stage  for  its  own 
eventual  displacement.  Generally,  the 
trend  of  dextrose  prices  relative  to  re- 
fined sugar  has  been  downward  since  the 
early  1950's.  Currently — August  1965 — 
dextrose,  on  a  dry  basis,  sells  at  88  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  refined  sugar.  This 
compares  to  91  percent  in  the  1952-55 
period. 


As  far  as  the  individual  consumer  is 
concerned,  the  burden  of  this  legislation 
is  likely  to  fall  much  more  heavily  on 
the  poor — and  particularly  those  with 
large  families.  Sugar  as  a  basic  food 
accovmts  for  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  budgets  of  the  poor  than  it  does  of 
those  of  the  rich, 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  11135  should  be 
defeated.  The  present  law  does  not  ex- 
pire until  December  31,  1966.  Mean- 
while, a  comprehensive  study  can  be 
be  made  of  all  of  the  issues  involved  in 
this  legislation,  and  a  bill  can  be  drafted 
which  puts  the  interests  of  the  consumer 
and  our  foreign  policy  objectives  ahead 
of  special  interest  lobbies. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Leggett]. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

The  statistics  show  that  the  largest 
sugarbeet  district  in  the  United  States  is 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  In  Cal- 
ifornia, which  is  mine.  We  also  have,  I 
believe,  one-third  of  the  employment 
payroll  from  the  largest  cane  manufac- 
turing plant  in  the  United  States,  in 
close  by  Contra  Costa  County  in  the  dis- 
trict of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Baldwin]. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  primary 
things  accomplished  in  this  legislation 
has  been  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an 
agreement  between  the  cane  and  beet  in- 
dustries. This  is  no  insignificant  matter. 
I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  going 
to  be  good,  because  the  consumer  prices 
will  be  assured  for  an  additional  period 
of  time.  Nobody  can  complain  that  the 
consumer  has  been  the  victim  of  un- 
scrupulous processors  or  producers  in  the 
recent  past. 

With  respect  to  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  should  like  to  remind  the 
House  that  recently  we  all  received  a 
listing  of  the  budget,  of  the  cost  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  which 
has  expended  some  $2.6  billion  to  main- 
tain prices  to  producers,  to  provide  ex- 
port payments,  and  a  host  of  different 
inventory  items,  storage,  and  handling 
expenses.  In  all  of  those  items,  totaling 
$3.3  billion,  we  do  not  find  any  sugar. 

As  opposed  to  that,  we  all  know  that 
the  current  legislation  has  provided  a 
profit  of  $550  million  over  the  past  10 
years,  the  last  decade  of  the  operation  of 
the  program.  What  has  not  been  men- 
tioned is  the  fact  that  the  62 -cent  tariff 
raises  between  $35  million  and  $50  mil- 
lion a  year. 

There  is  some  hiatus  in  the  positions  of 
the  two  gentlemen  from  New  York.  Ap- 
parently the  last  speaker  would  have  us 
take  off  the  tariff  entirely,  whereas  the 
previous  gentleman  from  New  York  who 
spoke  would  raise  the  tariff  by  four  times. 
Certainly  we  cannot  do  everything  in 
one  piece  of  legislation. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  United  States,  in  its  relations  with 
South  American  countries,  when  we  are 
trying  to  expand  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program  and  trying  to  negotiate, 
perhaps,  a  new  canal  route  through 
Panama,  in  the  interest  of  saving  $1  mil- 
lion which  apparently  some  Panama  pro- 
ducers are  going  to  get,  to  jeopardize  our 


future  negotiations  with  this  small  coim- 
try  concerning  a  very  important  item  to 
the  United  States. 

It  is  rather  ridiculous  that  we  should 
put  quotas  on  immigration  for  Latin 
American  countries  at  the  same  time  we 
take  off  quotas  on  sugar.  That  just  does 
not  make  sense. 

Confronted  with  House  Resolution  560, 
which  we  passed  in  this  House  a  short 
time  ago,  I  believe  the  South  American 
countries  and  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries could  very  easily  get  the  idea  that 
we  are  attempting  to  abort  the  Good 
Neighbor  Policy,  which  we  have  ex- 
panded and  nurtured  over  the  past  two 
or  three  decades,  in  the  interest  of  a 
policy  of  discrimination. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  the 
balance  of  payments,  but  I  do  not  believe 
we  will  find  any  gold  loss  occurring  to 
South  American  countries.  We  all  know 
the  only  problem  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  loss  of  gold,  and  we  know  that 
the  loss  of  gold  does  not  flow  to  South 
America,  but  to  Western  Europe,  which 
does  not  participate  in  this  program  at 
all. 

Now,  as  far  as  lobbyists  are  concerned, 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  the  Midwest 
who  suggested  that  we  cut  off  all  foreign 
lobbyists  first  should  keep  in  mind  that 
if  we  keep  the  foreign  lobbyists  out  of  our 
country  from  trying  to  tell  us  how  to  sell 
their  sugar,  they  will  probably  recipro- 
cate by  cutting  off  the  com  and  wheat 
merchants  of  the  Midwest  from  going  to 
their  countries.  With  $280  million  In 
feed  grain  price  support  payments  last 
year,  and  $19  million  in  wheat  price  pay- 
ments, it  is  certainly  to  our  interest  to 
expand  this  very  critical  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Is  the  gentleman  un- 
der the  impression  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  any  representatives  or  agents 
which  attempt  to  influence  legislation  in 
any  of  the  parliaments  of  other  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  would  not  be  so 
naive  as  to  think  that  does  not  happen. 
Certainly  if  it  does  not  we  should  cer- 
tainly get  on  the  ball. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  wUl  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  the  State  Department  Legal 
Office  assured  me  there  is  no  such  ac- 
tivity and,  if  any  such  activity  were  un- 
dertaken, it  would  be  a  violation  of  ar- 
ticle 47  of  what  I  am  informed  is  the 
Vienna  Convention.  They  further  tell 
me  that  the  "foreign  governments  are 
urged  to  channel  all  of  their  representa- 
tion which  they  wish  to  make  to  the 
Congress  through  diplomatic  channels. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Stratton]. 

Mr.   STRATTON.     Mr.   Chairman,   I- 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11135,  and  against 
the  two  amendments  made  in  order  by 
the  rule  under  which  we  are  currently 
operating. 

I  rise  with  some  trepidation  to  discuss 
this  sugar  legislation  because,  like  all 
farm  legislation,  it  is  complex.  Those 
who  have  not  had  any  particular  oppor- 
tunity to  understand  some  of  the  back- 


ground out  of  which  these  pieces  of  farm 
legislation  arise  are  often  inclined  to  be 
readily  attracted  by  one  or  two  phrases 
or  one  or  two  slogans  that  can  be  di- 
rected against  them.  We  are  all  in- 
debted to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis],  and  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mrs.  May],  for  having  put  this 
sugar  bill  into  some  kind  of  understand- 
able perspective  by  indicating  the  back- 
ground out  of  which  it  has  come. 

I  have  been  particularly  concerned, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  there  seems  to 
be,  at  least,  there  was  earlier  in  the  day 
when  we  had  more  Members  on  the  floor, 
an  indication  that  some  of  those  who 
have  worked  hardest  during  this  session 
of  Congress  to  pass  the  Great  Society 
legislation,  who  have  supported  efforts  to 
help  our  farmers,  who  have  supported 
legislation  to  reduce  unemployment, 
who  have  supported  legislation  to  assist 
private  enterprise  ia  such  fields  as  hous- 
ing and  rapid  transit,  somehow  feel  now 
that  when  it  comes  to  the  sugar  bill  there 
is  something  rather  immoral  about  try- 
ing to  assist  private  enterprise,  and 
something  bad  about  trying  to  help  in- 
dividual farmers.  They  are  going  to 
give  this  bill  the  works,  they  say. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  these  few 
moments  to  try  to  give  one  particular 
case  history  as  to  how  this  kind  of  leg- 
islation can  be  just  as  effective  as  some 
of  these  other  measures  we  have  passed 
in  meeting  hmnan  needs. 

I  speak  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
representative  of  the  greatest  sugar- 
growing  district  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  That  may  not  be  a  very  large 
production  in  terms  of  total  output,  or  as 
compared  with  Colorado  or  California, 
but  believe  me  it  is  important  to  all  of 
us  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  fact,  back  after  the  1962  Sugar  Act 
was  adopted  you  may  recall  that  we 
provided  some  small  quotas  for  new 
areas,  to  see  whether  such  areas  could 
not  grow  sugarbeets  successfully.  We 
in  New  York  State,  who  are  proud  of 
what  we  already  do  in  dairying  and  in 
wheat  and  in  red  beans  and  in  grapes 
and  in  all  of  these  other  commodities 
that  are  now  located  in  my  rather  ex- 
tended rural  district,  have  now  added 
sugar  to  our  list  of  crops.  And  I  would 
like  to  remind  this  House  that  3  years 
ago  the  entire  New  York  State  delegation 
appealed  both  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  to 
see  that  the  Cayuga  County,  N.Y.,  ap- 
plication was  approved. 

Our  farmers  were  suffering.  They 
were  looking  for  a  new  crop.  I  am  hap- 
py to  report,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  got 
that  small  allotment.  And  today  there 
has  been  constructed  a  $25  million  plant 
in  my  district.  The  farmers  are  today 
beginning  to  bring  in  a  crop  which  is 
expected  to  pay  them  some  $4  million 
in  return.  Some  20,000  acres  have  been 
planted  in  sugarbeets,  and  1,000  farm- 
ers in  upstate  New  York  are  participat- 
ing in  this  program,  in  some  16  counties 
covering  a  half  dozen  congressional  dis- 
tricts. 

I  might  point  out,  too,  that  Casniga 
County  which  3  years  ago  was  suffering 


heavily  from  imemployment.  Is  now  off 
the  unemplojrment  roll.  Our  new  sugar 
plant  has  given  a  shot  in  the  arm  not 
only  to  my  county  and  to  my  district  but 
to  the  entire  agricultural  economy  of  up- 
state New  York.  This  is  one  practical 
effect  of  this  Siigar  Act  and  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  want  to  see  it  continued, 
and  one  reason  why  Great  Society  mem- 
bers should  support  this  Jaill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  two  other 
points  to  make  in  commenting  on  the 
two  amendments  that  will  be  in  order. 
We  are  told  that  we  ought  to  impose 
an  import  tax  on  foreign  producers  pre- 
sumably because  they  are  not  supplying 
anything  appropriate  in  return  for  the 
higher  prices  they  get. 

Well,  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  anybody 
familiar  with  farm  legislation  knows  that 
we  very  frequently  have  found  it  wise 
and  sound  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
farm  commodities  in  order  to  assure  a 
stability  in  their  supply.  That  is  why 
we  have  a  milk  marketing  order,  for 
example.  That  is  why  the  price  of  milk 
to  the  dairy  farmer  is  pegged  at  some- 
what more  than  might  otherwise  be  the 
case,  simply  because  we  want  a  stable 
supply  and  because  we  do  not  want  to 
go  back  to  the  milk  strikes  of  the  1930's. 
We  do  not  want  to  see  milk  dumped  in 
the  ditches  again  and  farmers  taking 
after  one  another  with  sticks  or  some- 
thing stronger  in  that  kind  of  a  cut- 
throat, imstable  market,  where  you  have 
feast  one  day  and  famine  the  next. 

This  bill  has  supplied  that  stability  In 
sugar  and  that  stability  is  something 
that  redounds  to  the  economic  benefit 
of  the  sugarbeet  farmers  in  my  district, 
not  just  to  foreign  sugar  growers;  make 
no  mistake  about  that. 

Second,  we  have  been  told  that  we 
ought  to  ban  foreign  lobbyists  and  that 
we  should  pass  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  that  would  get  them  out  of  the  pic- 
ture. Well,  I  have  no  particular  interest 
in  foreign  lobbyists.  None  of  them  has 
t)een  around  to  see  me.  either.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  already  have  a  law 
on  the  books  which  says  that  these  lob- 
byists should  register.  The  facts  with 
regard  to  them  are  printed  regularly  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

If  we  want  to  look  into  the  question 
of  lobbying,  then  I  think  we  ought  to 
do  it  in  connection  with  all  lobbyists  and 
not  single  out  those  in  the  field  of  sugar 
and  sugarl)eets  it  this  particular  bill. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
this  bill  as  reported  from  the  committee 
because  I  believe  that  the  important  job 
it  will  do  will  be  to  continue  the  effective 
help  that  has  already  been  given  to  the 
farmers  and  the  small  businessmen  of  my 
State  and  my  district.  It  will  give  these 
producers  their  fair  share  of  an  expand- 
ing American  consumption.  It  will  mean 
more  prosperity  for  them,  more  dollars 
in  upstate  New  York  farm  pockets.  Let 
us  remember  that,  and  not  just  vote  on 
hasty  slogans. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  j^eld 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
days  ago  the  House  passed  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposal  of  abaca  from  the 
stockpiles  of  this  country.    Earlier  this 
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afternoon  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Stratton],  said  that  foreigners  had 
appeared  before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  to  testify  In  connection 
with  that  disposal.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  abaca  deteriorates.  Further  it 
Is  my  understanding— I  did  not  know  it 
at  that  time — that  the  Filipinos  were 
probably  here  testifying  in  behalf  of 
legislation  that  would  provide  for  the 
disposal  of  abaca  from  the  huge  stock- 
pile that  we  have  accumulated  over  a 
20-year  period.  I  now  understand  why 
the  Filipinos  were  here  testifying,  so 
that  they  could  stretch  this  out  over  a 
20-year  period. 

I  did  not  know  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  yielded  to  foreigners 
In  that  respect. 

In  other  words,  we  are  going  to  wind 
up  with  deteriorated  abaca  and  at  the 
end  of  20  years  It  will  be  virtually  worth- 
less. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
yield  me  1  minute  to  respond  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Just  go  ahead  and  take 
it.    I  3rield  the  gentleman  1  minute. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  did  not  yield  to 
the  Filipinos.  The  program  that  was  in 
the  original  legislation  was  adopted  by 
the  committee.  But  because  the  sale  of 
our  abaca  stockpile  would  have  a  very 
serious  Impact  on  the  Philippine  econ- 
omy  

Mr.  GROSS.   Sure. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  And  because  the  Fil- 
ipinos are  friends  of  ours  in  the  Far  East 
at  a  very  critical  hour,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  we  wanted  to  be  advised  at 
the  very  least  what  the  Philippine  mem- 
bers of  this  Industry  thought  about  our 
plans  to  dispose  of  the  stockpile.  But 
our  committee  took  its  own  action. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And.  so  you  followed 
their  lead  and  stretched  it  out  in  drib- 
bles over  a  20-year  period  when  a  lot  of 
this  stuff  will  have  deteriorated  and  be 
worthless. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  is  mistaken  on  that.  The 
time  period  in  the  bill  is  only  10  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  about 
that. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
FiNDLEY]  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  Vene- 
zuela with  a  $50.000-a-year  lobbyist  got 
from  the  committee  a  quota  more  than  10 
times  as  big  as  that  recommended  by  the 
administration.  At  present  prices,  the 
5-year  premium  value  of  the  difference  is 
nearly  $10  million. 

Argentina  which  hired  no  lobbyist  was 
cut  to  one-third — from  63,685  to  21,485. 
The  5-year  premimn  value  of  the  cut  is 
over  $14  million.  The  Argentine  Em- 
bassy's  agricultural   counselor,    Gaston 


Valente  told  a  reporter  his  country 
"thinks  it  is  entitled  to  claim  a  quota 
without  the  government  having  to  pay 
anyone." 

Did  Argentina's  failure  to  hire  a  lobby- 
ist contribute  to  the  quota  cut?  I  do 
not  charge  this  was  the  case. 

Did  the  lobbyist  for  Venezuela  use  un- 
due influence  to  get  the  quota  increased 
10-fold?    I  do  not  charge  that  he  did. 

But  I  do  recognize — and  so  must  you — 
that  the  circumstances  are  so  remarkable 
that  suspicion  and  doubt  are  inevitable. 

I  do  not  charge  wrongdoing,  but  I  do 
charge  poor  judgment. 

It  was  poor  judgment  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  to  open  its  doors  to 
the  foreign  lobbyists  for  the  Government 
of  Venezuela.  It  was  poor  judgment  for 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  set  up 
its  own  private  little  State  Department. 

I  know  of  no  other  committee  of  the 
House  which  receives  direct  testimony 
from  the  agents  of  foreign  governments, 
certainly  never  on  the  scale  permitted  In 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

This  is  a  revenue  bill  and  might  prop- 
erly have  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  If  it  had  been  I 
predict  that  the  foreign  sugar  lobby 
would  have  gone  out  of  business  at  once. 
I  am  informed  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  never  receives  direct  testi- 
mony from  foreign  governments  or  their 
agents.  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee insists  that  information  from  a 
foreign  government  be  channeled  to  the 
Congress  through  the  State  Department. 
This  is  as  it  should  be. 

Our  Government  does  not  employ 
agents  to  lobby  the  parliaments  of  other 
nations,  to  try  to  influence  directly  legis- 
lative proposals.  U.S.  representations 
are  made  through  diplomatic  channels. 
To  try  to  lobby  the  British  Parliament, 
for  example,  would  violate  article  41  of 
the  Vienna  Convention. 

The  blame  for  the  foreign  sugar  lobby 
rests  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
The  lobby  is  in  business  because  the  com- 
mittee permits  it  to  be  in  business. 

I  do  not  shield  myself  from  criticism. 
I  should  have  dug  into  this  long  ago.  I 
should  have  objected  when  lobbyists  ap- 
peared before  the  committee.  I  should 
have  moved  that  the  committee  bar  them 
from  the  witness  stand  and  committee 
offices.  Whether  these  efforts  would 
have  been  effective  is  another  matter. 

But  tomorrow  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  act,  to  clear  out  this  unhealthy,  un- 
attractive,  useless  curiosity  called  the 
foreign  sugar  lobby.  Thanks  to  the 
Rules  Committee  we  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  put  this  lobby  out  of  business. 

Foreign  lobbyists  have  impact  on  for- 
eign governments.  They  touch  foreign 
policy  intimately  and  bear  just  as  di- 
rectly on  the  formulation  of  the  attitudes 
of  these  governments  toward  the  United 
States  as  do  the  regular  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives of  these  governments. 

Foreign  lobbying  could  be  habit  form- 
ing. If  influence  peddling  works,  or  ap- 
pears to  work,  in  regard  to  juicy  sugar 
quotas,  why  not  foreign  agent  lobbjring 
for  foreign  aid.  Public  Law  480  grants, 
grants  for  military  assistance?  Maybe 
this  practice  is  already  widespread. 


Pakistan  might  decide  to  hire  some- 
body to  try  to  pressure  Congress  into  re- 
instating an  arms  program. 

Yugoslavia  might  try  to  push  through 
legislation  to  give  that  country  better  ac- 
cess to  the  U.S.  tobacco  market. 

One  of  the  factors  said  to  be  used  to 
set  quotas  is  reliability.  Argentina  was 
cut  to  one-third  despite  its  record  of 
coming  through  in  grand  style  in  1963- 
64  when  the  United  States  was  eager  for 
extra  sugar.  What  happened  to  the  reli- 
ability rule  there? 

Bolivia  had  no  sugar  production  at  all 
until  very  recently,  but  got  a  quota.  Was 
reliability  the  standard  for  Bolivia? 

Honduras  has  never  exported  any 
sugar,  but  got  a  quota  this  time.  Was 
reliability  the  standard  for  Honduras? 

Another  factor  given  was  trade  with 
the  United  States. 

Argentina,  with  a  strong  trade  favor- 
able to  the  United  States  was  cut  to  one- 
third. 

Venezuela,  which  sells  to  the  United 
States  almost  twice  as  much  as  she  was 
buying,  got  a  tenfold  Increase.  U.S. 
trade  with  Venezuela  is  more  unfavor- 
able than  with  any  other  Western  Hemi- 
sphere country. 

Why  was  the  balance-of-trade  factor 
applied  in  reverse  in  regard  to  Venezuela 
and  Argentina? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  join  my  other  colleagues  sup- 
porting H.R.  11135. 

Chicago  and  its  environs  are  high- 
sugar  consvunption  areas  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  adequate  supplies  of  sugar 
be  available  at  reasonable  prices  in  these 
areas.  The  bill  before  us  would  accom- 
plish this  purpose. 

The  "global  quota"'  and  "import  fee" 
concepts  introduced  in  sugar  legislation 
for  the  first  time  in  1962  as  experiments 
have  been  eliminated  in  the  bill  before 
us,  and  their  elimination  should  restore 
stability  to  the  sugar  market.  The 
experiments,  as  we  all  know,  proved  dis- 
astrous. 

The  bill  would  also  protect  the  em- 
ployment of  many  workers  in  the  Chi- 
cago area.  Two  cane  sugar  refin- 
ers, American  Sugar  Co.,  and  SuCrest 
Corp.,  have  installations  in  Chicago  pro- 
viding direct  employment  for  htmdreds 
of  workers,  with  a  large  total  annual 
payroll.  Each  year  well  over  1,000 
barges  and  many  railcars  deliver  nearly 
half  a  billion  pounds  of  sugar  to  these 
plants,  providing  additional  employment 
in  the  transportation  industry. 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  compromise,  but 
I  urge  its  passage  as  fair  and  equitable 
legislation.  It  will  serve  consiuners  well 
and  will  protect  the  livelihood  of  work- 
ers in  Chicago's  cane  sugar  industry  and 
in  many  other  fields. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  11135  and  urge 
the  Members  of  this  House  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  debate  which  has 
been  so  clearly  and  carefully  presented 
"by  the  various  proponents  of  this 
measure. 

I  am  proud  to  associate  myself  with 
those  who  support  H.R.  11135,  and  I  urge 
that  the  bill,  together  with  the  amend- 
ments reconunended  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  be  approved. 


The  United  States  has  had  a  Sugar 
Act  since  1934.  The  basic  national  sugar 
policy  throughout  this  period  can  be 
stated  briefly.    It  has  been: 

First.  To  assure  an  ample  supply  of 
sugar  to  American  consumers  at  reason- 
able prices; 

Second.  To  maintain  a  limited  domes- 
tic sugar  producing  industry  in  a  state 
of  reasonable  prosperity,  and 

Third.  To  secure  our  requirements  of 
foreign  raw  sugar  from  friendly  countries 
who  will  commit  themselves  to  supply 
our  needs  at  prices  which,  over  the  long 
run,  are  fair  to  both  buyer  and  seller. 

The  Sugar  Act  has,  with  remarkably 
few  exceptions,  been  a  most  successful 
instrument  for  realizing  this  policy. 
Under  the  Sugar  Act  our  domestic  pro- 
ducing areas  have  been  sustained  and 
permitted  a  reasonable  growth;  our 
needs  of  foreign  sugar  have  been  sup- 
plied at  generally  stable  and  reasonable 
prices,  and  the  American  consumer  has 
been  furnished,  in  abimdant  supply  and 
at  reasonable  costs,  the  great  variety  of 
sugars  which  our  market  demands. 
Further,  all  of  this  has  been  accom- 
plished imder  an  agricultural  program 
which  is  not  only  self-supporting,  but 
actually  returns  an  annual  profit  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  Each  year  the  excise  tax 
on  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  an  integral 
part  of  the  program,  collects  approxi- 
mately $5  to  $15  million  more  than  all 
payments  and  expenses  under  the  Sugar 
Act. 

It  is  fair  to  say  of  the  Sugar  Act:  It 
works,  and  works  well.  And  what  more 
can  be  asked  of  any  farm  program? 

A  healthy  sugar  industry  is  essential 
to  the  economy  of  Hawaii.  It  is  our 
major  commodity;  next  to  tourism  our 
most  important  source  of  private  sector 
income.  Hawaii,  to  whom  sugar  is  so 
very  important,  has  followed  the  course 
of  sugar  legislation  in  this  Congress  with 
the  greatest  attention.  It  is  most  en- 
couraging and  reassuring  to  know  that 
Hawaiian  sugar,  together  with  the  rest 
of  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  supports 
H.R. 11135. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  explain  briefiy 
my  reasons  for  opposing  the  floor 
amendment  which  will  be  oflFered  and 
which  would  reintroduce  into  the  Sugar 
Act  the  concept  of  an  import  fee  on 
foreign  sugar.  An  import  fee  was  one  of 
the  new  features  written  Into  the  Sugar 
Act  by  the  1962  amendments.  Briefly 
stated,  it  did  not  work.  It  did  not  raise 
the  money  its  advocates  promised,  nor 
did  it  give  us  any  protection  against  rvm- 
away  world  sugar  prices.  Instead,  it  tied 
us  in  a  most  dangerous  manner  to  the 
thin  and  undependable  world  sugar 
market.  It,  together  with  the  closely  re- 
lated global  quota,  deserves  the  major 
blame  for  the  sugar  difficulties  of  1963. 

The  floor  amendment  would  in  major 
part  put  back  into  the  act  what  our  1963 
experience  proved  does  not  belong  there. 
Further,  restoration  of  an  import  fee 
would  directly  repudiate  President  John- 
son's recent  assurance  to  the  OAS  Am- 
bassadors that  the  import  fee  would  form 
no  part  of  the  administration  program. 
The  fee  has  been  an  irritant  in  our  deal- 
ings with  Latin  America,  it  violates  the 
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sound  policy  of  "Trade,  not  Aid,"  it  does 
not  belong  in  the  act. 

I  urge  that  you  join  with  me  in  voting 
down  these  amendments  which  will  be 
offered,  and  then  vote  in  favor  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  under  the  rule, 
the  bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment.  No  amendments  are  in 
order  to  the  bill  except  amendments 
offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture;  an  amendment  to  page  12, 
after  line  14;  and  an  amendment  to  page 
21  to  strike  out  lines  8  and  9  and  insert 
language  in  lieu  thereof;  but  such 
amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 11135 

A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  provlsiona  of 

the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcnise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sugar  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1965." 

Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended.  Is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  of  the  first  sentence  the  words 
"month  of  December  in"  and  substituting 
the  words  "last  three  months  of";  and  (2) 
by  striking  out  of  the  second  sentence  "Octo- 
ber 31"  and  substituting  "September  30". 

Sec.  3.  Section  202   of   the  Sugar  Act  of  ' 
1948,  as  amended,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  (A)  of  sub- 
section (a)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  For  domestic  sugar-producing 
areas,  by  apportioning  among  such  areas  six 
million  three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  as  follows: 

Short  tons, 
"Area  raw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar 3, 025,  000 

Mainland  cane  sugar 1, 100,  ooo 

Hawaii 1, 110,000 

Puerto  Rico 1,140,000 

Virgin  Islands 15,000 


Total 6, 390,  000 

"(2)  (A)  To  or  from  the  above  total  of  six 
million  three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  there  shall  be  added  or 
deducted,  as  the  case  may  be,  an  amount 
equal  to  65  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  the  Secretary's  determination  of  re- 
quirements of  consiuners  in  the  continental 
United  States  p\irsuant  to  section  201  for 
the  calendar  year  exceeds  ten  million  four 
hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or 
is  less  than  nine  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value.  Such 
amount  shall  be  apportioned  between  the 
domestic  beet  sugar  area  and  the  mainland 
cane  sugar  area  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas 
for  such  areas  established  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  and  the  amounts  so 
apportioned  shall  be  added  to,  or  deducted 
from  the  quotas  for  such  areas." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
in  the  amoimt  of  one  million  and  fifty 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  plus  10.86 
per  centimi  of  the  amount,  not  exceeding 
seven  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  by  which  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion of  requirements  of  consumers  In  the 
continental  United  States  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201  for  the  calendar  year  exceed  nine 


million  seven  hundred  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value." 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)(1)  For  foreign  coxmtrles  other  than 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  an  amount 
of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to  the  amount^^ 
determined  pursuant  to  section  201  lees  the 
sum  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  For  the  calendar  year  1965,  for  individ- 
ual foreign  countries  other  than  the  Re- 
public of  the  PhUlppines,  by  prorating  the 
amount  of  sugar  determined  vmder  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  among  foreign 
countries  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  estab- 
lished in  sugar  regulation  811,  as  amended, 
issued  February  15,  1965  (30  PJl.  2206). 

"(3)  For  the  calendar  year  1966  through 
1971,  inclusive,  for  indlvldiial  foreign  coxm- 
trles other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Phlllp)- 
pines,  Ireland,  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  by 
prorating  the  amount  of  sugar  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  less 
the  amovmts  required  to  estabUsh  quotas  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection 
for  Ireland,  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  among 
foreign  covmtrles  on  the  following  basis: 

"(A)  For  countries  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere : 

"Ctountry  Per  centum 

Cuba 44.  25 

Mexico 8.  41 

Dominican  Republic .' 8.  41 

Brazil 8. 41 

Peru 6.  71 

British  West  Indies _ _  3.  71 

Ecuador 1. 24 

French  West  Indies 1. 00 

Colombia 1. 08 

Costa  Rica 1. 04 

'  Nicaragua .95 

Guatemala .  81 

Venezuela .  76 

El  Salvador .75 

Haiti .  71 

Panama .  62 

Argentina .: .  68 

British  Honduras .  49 

Bolivia ; .  10 

Honduras .  10 

"(B)  For  countries  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere : 

"Country  Per  centum 

A\istralia 4.  00 

Republic  of  China 1. 66 

India 1.  60 

South  Africa .  73 

FIJI 60 

Thailand .  40 

Mauritius .  36 

Swaziland .  15 

Southern  Rhodesia .  15 

Malagasy  Republic 1.       .  16 

"(4)  For  the  calendar  year  1966  and  each 
subsequent  calendar  year,  for  Ireland,  in  the 
amount  of  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  of  sugar;  and  for  the  calendar  year 
1968  and  each  subsequent  calendar  year,  for 
the  Bahama  Islands,  in  the  amount  of  ten 
thovisand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  obtains  such 
assurances  from  each  such  country  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate  prior  to  January  1  of  each 
such  calendar  year  tliat  the  quota  for  such 
year  will  be  filled." 

(4)  Subsections  (d),  (e),and  (f)  are  here- 
by amended  and  subsection  (g)  is  added  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act — 

"  ( 1 )  ( A)  Diirlng  the  current  period  of  bub- 
penslon  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba,  the  quota  provided 
for  Cuba  under  subsection  (c)  shall  be  with- 
held and  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  such 
quota  shall  be  prorated  as  follows : 

"(1)  any  quantity  up  to  and  Including 
the  amount  of  quota  withheld  from  Cub* 
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at  a  determination  of  ten  million  short  tons, 
raw  value,  under  section  201  shall  be  pro- 
rated to  other  foreign  countries  named  In 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  on  the  basis 
of  the  percentages  stated  therein;  and.  in 
addition. 

"(11)  any  quantity  In  excess  of  the  amount 
of  quota  withheld  from  Cuba  at  a  determi- 
nation of  ten  million  short  tons,  raw  value, 
under  section  201.  shall  be  prorated  to  other 
foreign  countries  named  In  paragraph  3 
(A)  of  subsection  (c)  that  are  members  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  percentages  stated  therein. 

•'(B)  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
President  finds  that  the  establishment  or 
continuation  of  a  quota  or  any  part  thereoC 
for  any  foreign  country  would  be  contrary 
to  the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States, 
such  quota  or  part  thereof  shall  be  withheld 
or  suspended,  and  such  importation  shall 
not  be  permitted.  A  quantity  of  sugar  equal 
to  the  amount  of  any  quota  so  withheld  or 
suspended  shall  be  prorated  to  the  other 
countries  listed  in  subsection  (c)(3)(A) 
(other  than  any  co'untry  whose  quota  is 
withheld  or  suspended)  on  the  basis  of  the 
quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries. 

"(C)  The  quantities  of  sugar  prorated 
pursuant  to  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  designated  as  temporary 
quotas  and  the  term  'quota'  as  defined  in 
this  Act  shall  Include  a  temporary  quota 
established  under  this  subsection. 

"(2)  (A)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that 
It  is  not  practicable  to  obtain  the  quantity 
of   sugar  needed  from   foreign   countries   to 
meet  any  increase  during  the  year  In   the 
requirements    of    consumers    under    section 
201  by  apportionment  to  countries  pursuant 
to  subsections    (b)    and    (c)    and   the  fore- 
going   provisions    of    this    subsection,    such 
quantity   of   sugar   may   be    Imported   on    a 
flrst-come.   first-served  basis  from  any  for- 
eign country,  except  that  no  sugar  shall  be 
authorized  for  Importation  from  Cuba  until 
the  United  States  resimies  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  that  country  and  no  sugar  shall 
be    authorized    for    Importation    hereunder 
from   any   foreign   country   with   respect   to 
which  a  finding  by  the  President  Is  In  effect 
under  subsection  (d)  (1)  (B)  :  Provided.  That 
such  finding  shall  not  be  made  In  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  year  unless  the  Secre- 
tary also  finds  that  limited   sugar  suppMes 
and  Increases  In  prices  have  created  or  may 
create  an  emergency  situation  significantly 
interfering    with    the    orderly    movement    of 
foreign  raw  sugar  to  the  United  States.     In 
authorizing  the  Importation  of  such  sugar 
the   Secretary   shall    give   special   considera- 
tion to  countries  which  agree  to  purchase  for 
dollars  additional  quantities  of  United  States 
agricultural  products.    In  the  event  that  the 
requirements    of    consumers    under    section 
201  are  thereafter  reduced  In  the  same  calen- 
dar year,  an  amount  not  exceeding  such  In- 
crease   In    requirements    shall    be    deducted 
pro  rata  from  the  quotas  established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  and  this  subsection. 
"(B)    Sugar  Imported  under  the  authority 
of  this  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  raw  sugar,  ex- 
cept that   if  the  Secretary  determines   that 
the  total  quantity  Is  not  reasonably  available 
as  raw  sugar,  he  may  authorize  the  Importa- 
tion for  direct  consumption  of  so  much  of 
such  quantity  as  he  determines  may  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  requirements  of  consum- 
ers in  the  United  States. 

"(3)  No  quota  shall  be  established  for  any 
country  other  than  Ireland  for  any  of  the 
years  following  a  period  of  twenty-four 
months,  ending  June  30  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  quotas  for  such  year.  In  which 
its  aggregate  Imports  of  sugar  equaled  or  ex- 
ceeded Its  aggregate  exports  of  sugar  from 
such  country  to  countries  other  than  the 
United  States. 

"(4)  Whenever  in  any  calendar  year  any 
foreign  country  fails,  subject  to  such  reason- 
able tolerance  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 


mine, to  fill  the  quota  as  established  for  It 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  quota  for  such 
country  for  subsequent  calendar  years  shall 
be  reduced  as  follows: 

"(a)  the  quota  established  under  section 
202  ( b ) .  and  the  quotas  established  under 
sections  202(c)  and  202(d)  (1)  for  any  coun- 
try having  a  quota  at  the  end  of  the  preced- 
ing year  of  less  than  two  hundred  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  smaller  of  ( 1 )  the  amount  by  which  such 
country  failed  to  fill  such  quota  or  (11)  the 
amount  by  which  its  exports  of  sugar  to  the 
United  States  in  the  year  such  quota  was 
not  filled  were  less  than  115  per  centum  of 
such  quota  for  the  preceding  calendar  year: 
and 

"(b)   the  quota  established  under  section 
202(c)   and  section  202(d)(1)    for  any  such 
country  having  a  quota  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding    calendar    year    of    two    hundred 
thousand    short    tons,    raw   value,    or   more 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  smaller  of   (1)    the 
amount  by  which  such  country  failed  to  fill 
such  quota  or  (11)  the  amount  by  which  Its 
exports  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  In  the 
year  such  quota  was  not  filled  were  less  than 
130  per  centum  of  such  quota  for  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year:  Provided,  That  (1)  no 
such  reduction  shall  be  made  if  the  country 
has  notified  the  Secretary  before  August  1  of 
such  year  (or  with  respect  to  events  occurring 
thereafter,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  such 
events),  of  the  likelihood  of  such  failure  and 
the  Secretary  finds  that  such  failure  was  due 
to  crop  disaster  or  other  force  majeure,  un- 
less such  country  exported  sugar  in  such  year 
to  a  country  other  than  the  United  States, 
In  which  case  the  reduction  in  quota  for  the 
subsequent    years   shall    be   limited    to    the 
amount  of  such  exports,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  (11)  the  reduction  In  quota  for 
any  country  having  a  quota  established  under 
section  202(c)  and  section  202(d)  (1)  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  calendar  year  of  two 
hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or 
more  shall  be  limited,  if  the  quota  for  any 
such  country  on  July  1  of  the  year  in  which 
such   quota  was  not  filled   is  less  than   130 
per  centum  of  Its  quota  for  the  preceding 
calendar    year,    to    the    larger    of    (A)     the 
amount  by  which  its  exports  of  sugar  to  the 
United  States  In  the  year  such  quota  was  not 
filled  were  less  than  125  per  centum  of  the 
quotas   for   the   preceding   year   or    (B)    the 
amount  by  which  Its  exports  of  sugar  to  the 
United  States  in  the  year  such  quota  was  not 
filled  were  less  than  such  quota  on  July  1. 
and  (111)  in  no  event  shall  the  quota  for  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  be  reduced  to 
an    amount    less    than    nine    hundred    and 
eighty   thousand   short   tons,   raw   value,   of 
sugar. 

"(5)  Any  reduction  In  a  quota  because  of 
the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  prorated  to  other 
foreign  countries  in  the  same  manner  as 
deficits  are  prorated  under  section  204  of 
this  Act.  For  purposes  of  determining  un- 
filled portions  of  quotas,  entries  of  sugar 
from  a  foreign  country  shall  be  prorated 
between  the  temporary  quota  established 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
and  the  quota  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section ( c ) . 

"(e)  Whenever  the  President  finds  that 
It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States  to  reestablish  a  quota  or  part  thereof 
withheld  or  suspended  under  subsection 
(d)(1)(B)  of  this  section,  and,  in  the  case 
of  Cuba  under  subsection  (d)  (1)  (A)  of  this 
section,  diplomatic  relations  have  been  re- 
sumed by  the  United  States,  such  quota 
shall  be  restored  in  the  manner  the  Presi- 
dent finds  appropriate:  Provided,  That  the 
entire  amount  of  such  quota  shall  be  re- 
stored for  the  third  full  calendar  year  fol- 
lowing such  finding  by  the  President.  The 
temporary  quotas  established  pursuant  to 
subsection     (d)(1)     shall,    notwithstanding 


any  other  provision  of  this  section,  be  re- 
duced pro  rata  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
restore  the  quota  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(f)  Whenever  any  quota  is  required  to 
be  reduced  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  or 
because  of  a  reduction  In  the  requirements 
of  consumers  under  section  201  of  this  Act, 
and  the  amount  of  sugar  Imported  from 
any  country  or  marketed  from  any  area  at 
the  time  of  such  reduction  exceeds  the  re- 
».uced  quota,  the  amount  of  such  excess  shall, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  be  deducted  from  the  quota  estab- 
lished for  such  country  or  domestic  area 
for  the  next  succeeding  calendar  year. 

"(g)  The  quota  established  for  any  for- 
eign country  and  the  quantity  authorized 
to  be  imported  from  any  country  under  sub- 
section (d)(2)  of  this  section  may  be  filled 
only  with  sugar  produced  from  sugarbeets 
or  sugarcane  grown  in  such  country." 

Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.   204.    (a)    The  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  determine  whether,  in  view  of 
the  current  inventories  of  sugar,  the  esti- 
mated production  from  the  acreage  of  sugar- 
cane or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal  mar- 
ketings within  a  calendar  year  of  new-crop 
sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors,  any  area 
or   country   will   be   unable   to  market  the 
quota  for  such  area  or  country.    If  the  Sec- 
retary  determines    that   any    domestic    area 
or  foreign  country  listed  in  section  202(c) 
(3)  (A)   will  be  unable  to  market  its  quota, 
he  shall  revise  the  quota  for  the  Republic 
of   the   Philippines   by   allocating   to   It  an 
amount  of  sugar  equal  to  47.22  per  centum 
of  the  deficit,  and  shall  allocate  an  amount 
of  sugar  equal  to  the  remainder  of  the  deficit 
to  the  countries  listed  in  section  202(c)(3) 
(A)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect 
for  such  countries:  Provided,  That  any  deficit 
resulting   from   the   Inability   of   a   country 
which  is  a  member  of  the  Central  American 
Common  Market  to  fill  its  quota  shall  first 
be  allocated  to  the  other  member  coimtries 
on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for 
such  countries:  And  provided  further.  That 
if  any  quota  Is  restored  to  Cuba,  the  maxi- 
mum per  centum  of  47.22  of  the  deficit  to 
be  allocated  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines shall  be  reduced  to  a  per  centum  equal 
to  that  which  the  Philippine  quota  under 
subsection   (b)    of  section  202  bears  to  the 
svun  of  such  Philippine  quota  and  the  quotas 
then  In  effect  for  all  foreign  countries  pursu- 
ant   to    subsection    (c)    of    section   202.     If 
the    Secretary   determines   the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  will  be  unable  to  fill  Its  share 
of  any  deficit  determined  under  this  subsec- 
tion, he  shall  allocate  such  unfilled  amount 
to  the  countries  listed  in  section  202(0(3) 
(A)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  m  effect 
for  such  countries.     If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mlles    that    neither    the    Republic    of    the 
Philippines  nor  the  countries  listed  in  section 
202(c)  (3)  (A)  can  fill  all  of  any  such  deficit, 
he  shall  apportion  such  unfilled  amount  on 
such  basis  and  to  such  foreign  countries  as 
he  determines  Is  required  to  fill  such  deficit 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  foreign 
country  with  a  quota  established  pursuant 
to  section  202(c)  (3)  (B)  or  section  202(c)  (4) 
will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota  for  such 
area  or  country,  he  shall  revise  the  quota  for 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  by  allocat- 
ing to  it  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  47.22 
per  centiun  of  the  deficit,  and  shall  allocate 
an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  remainder 
of  the  deficit  to  the  countries  listed  in  sec- 
tion 202(c)  (3)  (B)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas 
then  in  effect  for  such  countries:  Provided, 
That  If  any  quota  is  restored  to  Cuba,  the 
maximum  per  centum  of  47.22  of  the  deficit 
to  be  allocated  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines shall  be  reduced  to  a  per  centum  equal 
to  that   which   the  Philippine  quota  under 
subsection   (b)    of  section  202  bears  to  the 
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sum  of  such  Philippine  quota  and  the  quotas 
then  In  effect  for  all  foreign  countries  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  of  section  202.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  will  be  unable  to  fill  its  share 
of  any  deficit  determined  under  this  sub- 
section, he  shall  allocate  such  unfilled 
amount  to  the  countries  listed  in  section 
202(c)(3)(B)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas 
then  in  effect  for  such  countries.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  neither  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  nor  the  countries 
listed  in  section  202(c)  (3)  (B)  can  fill  all  of 
any  such  deficit,  he  shall  apportion  such 
unfilled  amount  on  such  basis  and  to  such 
foreign  countries  as  he  determines  is  re- 
quired to  fill  such  deficit.  Deficits  shall  not 
be  allocated  to  any  country  whose  quota  has 
been  suspended  or  withheld  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  (1)  of  section  202.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  Insofar  as  practicable  determine 
and  allocate  deficits  so  as  to  assure  the 
availability  of  the  sugar  for  importation  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year.  In  any  event,  any 
deficit,  so  far  as  then  known,  shall  be  deter- 
mined and  allocated  by  Augtist  1  of  the 
calendar  year.  Notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  subsection,  if  the 
President  determines  that  such  action  would 
be  In  the  national  Interest,  any  part  of  a 
deficit  which  would  otherwise  be  allocated 
to  countries  listed  in  section  202(c)  may 
be  allocated  to  one  or  more  of  such  countries 
with  a  quota  In  effect  on  such  basis  as  the 
President   finds  appropriate. 

"(b)  The  quota  established  for  any  domes- 
tic area  or  any  foreign  country  under  section 
202  shall  not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  any 
determination  of  a  deficit  existing  in  any 
calendar  year  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section:  Provided.  That  the  quota  for  any 
foreign  country  shall  be  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  has  notified  the  Secretary  that 
It  cannot  fill  Its  quota  and  the  Secretary  has 
found  under  section  202(d)(4)  that  such 
falliu-e  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  other 
force  majeure." 

Sec.  5.  Section  205  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended.  Is  amended,    (1)    by  In- 
serting after  the  third  sentence  thereof  the 
following  two  new   sentences:    "The  Secre- 
tary Is  also  authorized  in  making  such  allot- 
ments of   a   quota   for   the  mainland   cane 
sugar  area  for  any  calendar  year  after  1966 
to  take  Into  consideration.  In  lieu  of  or  In 
addition  to  the  foregoing  factors  of  process- 
ing, past  marketings,  and  ability  to  market, 
the  need  to  establishing  an  allotment  which 
will  permit  such  marketing  of  sugar  as  is  nec- 
essary for  reasonably  efficient  operation  dur- 
ing each  of  the  first  two  years  of  operation 
of  a  new  sugarcane  processing  facility  or  mill 
that  begins  the   production  of  sugar  from 
sugarcane  for  the  first  time  after  the  cal- 
endar year  1966.     The  Secretary  is  also  au- 
thorized  In   making   such   allotments   of   a 
quota  for   any   calendar  year   to   take   Into 
consideration.  In  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing  factors  of  processing,  past  market- 
ings, and   ability   to  market,   the  need   for 
establishing  an   allotment  which   will   per- 
mit such  marketing  of  sugar  as  Is  necesary 
for  the  reasonably  efficient  operation  of  any 
nonaffiliated  single  plant  processor  of  sugar- 
beets  or  any  processor  of  sugarcane  and  as 
niay    be    necessary    to    avoid    unreasonable 
carryover  of  sugar  In  relation  to  other  proces- 
sors in  the  area:  Provided,  That  the  market- 
ing allotment  of  any  such  processor  of  sugar- 
beets  shall  not  be  increased  under  this  pro- 
vision  above    an    allotment    of    twenty-five 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  and  the  mar- 
keting allotment  of  a  processor  of  sugarcane 
shall  not  be  Increased  under  this  provision 
above  an  allotment  equal  to  the  effective  In- 
ventory of  sugar  of  such  processor  on  Jan- 
uary 1  of  the  calendar  year  for  which  such 
allotment  is  made,  except  that  the  marketing 
allotment  for  1965  of  a  processor  of  sugar- 
cane, other  than  a  processor-refiner,  who  had 


a  physical  Inventory  of  sugar  on  January  1. 
1964,  equal  to  55  per  centum  or  more  of  his 
1963  crop  production  may  be  Increased  by  an 
additional  six  thovisand,  two  hundred  short 
tons  of  sugar,  raw  value:  Provided,  further, 
That  the  total  increases  in  marketiiiig  allot- 
ments made  to  processors  In  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane  sugar  areas 
pursuant  to  this  sentence  shall  be  limited  to 
twenty-five  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw 
value,  for  each  such  area  for  each  calendEir 
year";  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (a)  the  following  sentence:  "If  allot- 
ments are  in  effect  at  the  time  of  a  reduction 
in  a  domestic  area  quota  for  any  year,  the 
amount  marketed  by  a  person  In  excess  of  the 
amount  of  his  allotment  as  reduced  In  con- 
formity with  the  reduction  in  the  quota 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  consideration  In  es- 
tablishing an  allotment  In  the  next  succeed- 
ing year  for  such  person,  and  any  allotment 
established  for  such  person  for  the  next  suc- 
ceeding year  shall  be  reduced  by  such  ex- 
cess amount." 

Sec.  6.  Section  20C  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  prospective  importation  or  bringing 
Into  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or 
Puerto  Rico  of  any  sugar -containing  product 
or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere  with 
the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act, 
he  may  limit  the  quantity  of  such  product  or 
mixture  to  be  Imported  or  brought  In  from 
any  country  or  area  to  a  quantity  which  he 
determines  will  not  so  interfere:  Provided, 
That  the  quantity  to  be  Imported  or  brought 
In  from  any  country  or  area  In  any  calendar 
year  shall  not  be  reduced  below  the  average 
of  the  quantities  of  such  product  or  mixture 
annually  imported  or  brought  in  during  the 
most  recent  three  consecutive  years  for  which 
reliable  data  of  the  Importation  or  bringing 
In  of  such  product  or  mixture  are  available. 

"(b)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  prospective  importation  or 
bringing  into  the  continental  United  States. 
Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico,  of  any  sugar-contain- 
ing product  or  mixture  will  substantially 
Interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act  and  there  are  no  reliable 
data  available  of  such  importation  or  bring- 
ing in  of  such  product  or  mixture  for  three 
consecutive  years,  he  may  limit  the  quantity 
of  such  product  to  be  Imported  or  brought 
in  annually  from  any  country  or  area  to  a 
quantity  which  the  Secretary  determines 
will  not  substantially  Interfere  with  the  at- 
tainment of  the  objectives  of  the  Act,  pro- 
vided that  such  quantity  from  any  one 
country  or  area  shall  not  be  less  than  a 
quantity  containing  one  hundred  short  tons, 
raw  value  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar. 

"(c)  In  determining  whether  the  actual 
or  prospective  Importation  or  bringing  Into 
the  continental  United  States.  Hawaii,  or 
Puerto  Rico  of  a  quantity  of  a  sugar-contain- 
ing product  or  mixture  will  or  will  not  sub- 
stantially interfere  with  the  attainment  of 
the  objectives  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  Into  consideration  the  total  sugar  con- 
tent of  the  product  or  mixture  In  relation 
to  other  ingredients  or  to  the  sugar  content 
of  other  products  or  mixtures  for  similar 
use,  the  costs  of  the  mixture  In  relation  to 
the  costs  of  its  ingredients  for  use  In  the 
continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto 
Rico,  the  present  or  prospective  volume  of 
Importations  relative  to  past  importations, 
the  type  of  packaging,  whether  It  will  be  mar- 
keted to  the  ultimate  consumer  In  the  iden- 
tical form  In  which  It  Is  Imported  or  the 
extent  to  which  It  is  to  be  further  subjected 
to  processing  or  mixing  with  similar  or  other 
ingredients,  and  other  pertinent  informa- 
tion which  will  assist  him  In  making  such 
determination.  In  making  determinations 
pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
conform  to  the  rulemaking  requirements  of 
section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act." 


S«c.  7.  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section 
207  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  are 
amended  as  follows: 

"(d)  Not  more  than  fifty-nine  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty  short  tons,  raw 
value,  of  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  may  be  filled  by  direct-consump- 
tion sugar. 

"(e)  None  of  the  quota  established  for  any 
foreign  country  other  than  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  and  none  of  the  deficit  pro- 
rations and  apportionments  for  any  foreign 
country  established  under  or  In  accordance 
with  section  204(a)  may  be  filled  by  direct- 
consumption  sugar:  Provided,  That  the 
quotas  for  Ireland,  Belgium,  and  Panama 
may  be  filled  by  dlrect-consvunptlon  sugar  to 
the  extent  of  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  for  Ireland;  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  Belgliim;  and 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen 
short  tons,  raw  value,  for  Panama." 

Sec.  8.  Section  209  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (e)  thereof  the  words  "any 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "any  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  in  excess  of  one  hundred  povmds  in  any 
calendar  year";  and  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion (f)  as  follows: 

"(f)  Prom  importing  into  the  continental 
United  States  from  foreign  countries  any 
raw  sugar  within  the  applicable  quota,  or 
the  proration  of  any  such  quota,  luiless  the 
weight  of  such  raw  sugar  has  been  deter- 
mined after  arrival  into  the  continental 
United  States  and  has  been  certified  by  a 
person  who  Is  primarily  engaged  In  the 
weighing  of  commodities  for  others  and  who 
directly  or  indirectly  neither  buys  or  sells 
sugar  nor  is  owned,  controlled,  or  associated 
with  a  person  that  buys  or  sells  sugar." 

Sec.  9.  Section  213  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948.  as  amended,  is  repealed. 

Sec.  10.  Section  302  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  for 
each  crop  year  whether  the  production  of 
sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugar- 
cane will,  in  the  absence  of  proportionate 
shares,  be  greater  than  the  quantity  needed 
to  enable  the  area  to  meet  its  quota  and 
provide  a  normal  carryover  Inventory,  as 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  such  area 
for  the  calendar  year  during  which  the 
larger  part  of  the  sugar  from  such  crop  nor- 
mally would  be  marketed.  Such  determina- 
tion shall  be  made  only  with  respect  to  the 
succeeding  crop  year  and,  beginning  with  the 
1966  crop  year,  only  after  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  an  Informal  public  hearing. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugar- 
beets  or  sugarcane  will  be  in  excess  of  the 
quantity  needed  to  enable  the  area  to  meet 
its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  In- 
ventory, he  shall  establish  proportionate 
shares  for  farms  in^^ch  areas  as  provided 
in  this  subsection,  except  that  the  deter- 
minations by  the  Secretary  of  proportionate 
shares  for  farms  In  Hawaii  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  effect  on  January  1.  1965,  shall 
continue  In  effect  until  amended  or  super- 
seded. In  determining  the  proportionate 
shares  with  respect  to  a  farm,  the  Secretary 
may  take  Into  consideration  the  past  pro- 
duction on  the  farm  of  sugarbeets  and 
sugarcane  marketed  (or  processed)  for  the 
extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  (within 
proportionate  shares  when  in  effect)  and  the 
ability  to  produce  such  sugarbeets  and 
sugarcane." 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"(3)  In  order  to  make  available  acreage 
for  growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet  sugar 
Industry,  the  Secretary  in  addition  to  pro- 
tecting the  interest  of  new  and  small  pro- 
ducers  by  regulations  generally  similar  to 
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those  heretofore  promulgated  by  him  pur- 
Buant  to  this  Act.  Bhall  reserve  each  year 
from  1962  through  1966,  Inclusive,  from  the 
national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement  es- 
tablished by  him,  the  acreage  required  to 
yield  slxty-flve  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  of  sugar." 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  iB 
amended  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  the  flgrore 
(3)  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3)    the  following  subparagraph    (B) : 

"(B)   In  order  to  make  available  acreage 
for  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  main- 
land   cane    Industry    by    a    new    sugarcane 
processing  facility,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  reserve  each  crop  year  for  three  con- 
secutive crop  years  an   amount  of  acreage 
estimated  to  yield  twenty-five  thousand  short 
tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  from  the  acreage 
which  would  be  allocated  to  sugarcane  pro- 
ducers In  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  for 
each  of  three  consecutive  crop  years  begin- 
ning not  earlier  than  the  year  Immediately 
following  the  first  calendar  year  after  1865 
for  which  the  Secretary's  determination  of 
requirements  of  consvimers  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201  exceeds  ten  million  four  hundred 
thoxisand  short  tons,  raw  value:   Provided, 
That  the  quantity  allocated  to  the  mainland 
cane  sugar  area  for  such  calendar  year  pur- 
suant  to   section   202(a)(2)(A)    Is   not  less 
than   twenty-five   thousand   short   tons   o* 
sugar,  raw  value.     The  acreage  so  reserved 
for  each  of  the  three  consecutive  crop  years 
shall  be  distributed  for  each  such  crop  year 
on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis,  when  it  can 
be  utilized,  to  farms  without  regard  to  any 
other    acreage    allocation    for    establishing 
farm    proportionate    shares    determined    by 
him.   on  the  condition  that  the  sugarcane 
produced  on  such  farms  shall  be  delivered 
for   each   of   such    three    consecutive   crop 
years  to  the  new  processing  facility  In  the 
locality   to   which  reserve   acreage   Is   com- 
mitted   as   hereafter   provided.     The   Secre- 
tary shall  commit  the  reserve  acreage  esti- 
mated by  him  to  yield  twenty-five  thovisand 
short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  for  each  of 
the  three  consecutive  crop  years  to  the  local- 
ity determined  by  him  to  receive  the  reserve, 
and  such   commitment  of  reserve  shall  be 
Irrevocable  upon  Issuance  of  the  determina- 
tion of  such  commitment  by  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register;  except  that  If  the  Sec- 
retary finds  In  any  case  that  construction  of 
the   sugarcane   processing   facility    has    not 
proceeded    In    substantial    accordance    with 
the  representations  made  to  him  as  a  basis 
for  his  determination  of  commitment  of  the 
reserve  acreage,  he  shall  revoke  such  deter- 
mination m  accordance  with  and  upon  pub- 
lication in  the  Federal  Register  of  such  find- 
ings.    In  any  State  In  the  continental  United 
States  where  there  was  no  mill  for  commer- 
cially   processing    sugarcane    Into   sugar    In 
1965.  commitment  of  reserve  acreage  shall 
be  made  to  the  locality  where  sugarcane  will 
be  delivered  from  farms  for  the  commercial 
recovery  of  sugar  by  a  sugarcane  processing 
facility  or  mill  which  begins  operation  for 
the  first  time.     In  determining  commitment 
of  the  reserve  acreage  and  If  proposals  are 
made  to  construct  sugarcane  processing  fa- 
cilities In  two  or  more  localities  where  sugar- 
cane production  is  scheduled  to  commence 
In  the  same  year  or  succeeding  years,  the 
Secretary  shall  base  his  determination  and 
selection  upon  the  firmness  of  capital  com- 
mitment, suitability  tor  growing  sugarcane, 
the  lack  of  proximity  of  other  mills,  need 
for  a  cash  crop  or  a  replacement  crop,  and 
accessibility  to  sugar  markets,  and  the  rela- 
tive  qualification   of   localities   under   such 
criteria.     The  commitment  of  reserve  acre- 
age  shall   be  determined   by   the   Secretary 
after  Investigation,  the  publication  of  notice 
and  such  Informal  public  hearings.  If  any, 
as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  under 
the  prevailing  clrcvimstancee." 

(4)    Paragraph    (5)    of  subsection    (b)    Is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "In  deter- 


mining farm  proportionate  shares"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Whether 
farm  proportionate  shares  are  or  are  not  de- 
termined". 

(5)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  adding 
new  paragraphs  (8)   and  (9)   as  follows: 

"(8)  In  order  to  protect  the  sugarbeet 
production  history  for  farm  operators  (or 
farms)  who  in  any  crop  year,  becaiise  of  a 
crop-rotation  program  or  for  reasons  be- 
yond their  control,  are  unable  to  utilize  all 
or  a  portion  of  the  farm  proportionate  share 
acreage  established  pursuant  to  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may  reserve  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  three  crop  years  the  production 
history  for  any  such  farm  operators  (or 
farms)  to  the  extent  of  the  farm  proportion- 
ate share  acreage  released.  The  proportion- 
ate share  acreage  so  released  may  be  real- 
lotted  to  other  farm  operators  (or  farms), 
but  no  production  history  shall  accrue  to 
such  other  farm  operators  (or  farms)  by 
virtue  of  such  reallocation  of  the  propor- 
tionate share  acreage  so  released. 

"(9)    The   Secretary   Is  authorized  to  re- 
serve from   the   national   sugarbeet  acreage 
requirements  for   the   1966,   1967,  and   1968 
crops  of  sugarbeets  a  total  acreage  estimated 
to  yield  not  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  for  each  such  crop  to 
provide  any  nonaffiliated  single  plant  proces- 
sor of  sugarbeets  with  an  estimated  quan- 
tity of  sugar  for  marketing  of  not  to  exceed 
twenty-five   thousand   short   tons   of  sugar, 
raw  value.    The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized 
to   reserve   from   the   acreage   which   would 
otherwise    be    allocated    to    sugarcane    pro- 
ducers In  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  for 
the  1965  and  1966  crops  of  sugarcane  a  total 
acreage   estimated   to   3rleld   not  more   than 
twenty-five   thoxisand  short   tons   of  sugar, 
raw  value,  for  each  such  crop  to  relieve  hard- 
ship on  the  part  of  producers  who  planted 
sugarcane  for  the  first  time  for  hsurest  In 
the  crop  years  1964  and  1965  and  In  allocat- 
ing  such   acreage   the   Secretary  shall   give 
consideration  to  the  amount  by  which  the 
acreage  of  sugarcane  In  1965  exceeds  the  pro- 
portionate share  for  the  1965  crop:  with  first 
consideration  in  allocating  such  acreage  to 
farms  on  which  the  1965  crop  proportionate 
share  has  been  overplanted  by  more  than 
200  per  centum  In  an  amount  sufficient  to 
bring  the  proportionate  shares  of  such  farms 
up  to  the  acreage  growing:  Provided.  That 
acreage  allocated  hereunder  for  the  1965  crop 
shall    be    In    addition    to  the   total   acreage 
heretofore  allocated  in  such  area  for  the  1965 
crop.      The     Secretary     shall     allocate     the 
acreage   provided  for  In   this  paragraph   to 
farms  on  such  basis  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which 
such  acreages  are  provided  under  this  para- 
graph." 

Sec.  11.  (1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  402 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing sentence  thereto:  "The  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  use  the  services,  facilities,  and 
authorities  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  the  piirpose  of  making  disburse- 
ments to  persons  eligible  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  title  in  of  this  Act:  Provided. 
That  no  such  disbursements  shall  be  made 
by  Conmiodlty  Credit  Corporation  unless  It 
has  received  funds  to  cover  the  amounts 
thereof  from  appropriations  available  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  such  program." 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  408  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof:  "D\irlng  any  period  that 
the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  title  n  Is 
so  suspended  by  the  President,  the  Secretary 
shall  estimate  for  each  year  the  amount  of 
sugar  needed  to  meet  requirements  of  con- 
sumers hi  the  United  States  and  the  amount 
the  quota  for  each  country  would  be  if  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  as  provided  In  section 
202  of  this  Act.  Notice  of  such  estimate 
and  quota  calculation  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register.  If  any  country  falls 
to  Import  Into  the  continental  United  States 


within  the  quota  year,  an  amount  of  sugar 
equal  to  the  amount  the  quota  would  be  as 
calculated  for  such  country  by  the  Secretary 
for  such  year,  the  quota  established  for 
such  country  In  subsequent  years  under  the 
provisions  of  title  II  shall  be  reduced  as 
provided  in  section  202(d)  (4)  of  this  Act: 
Provided.  That  quotas  for  subsequent  years 
shall  not  be  reduced  when  quotas  are  sus- 
pended under  this  subsection  and  reestab- 
lished In  the  same  calendar  year." 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  408  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  thereof  and  substituting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Any  quantity  so  sus- 
pended shall  be  allocated  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  deficits  are  allocated  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  204  of  this  Act." 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  408  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)   In  any  case  In  which  a  nation  or  a 
political   subdivision    thereof   has   hereafter 
(1)     nationalized,    expropriated,    or    other- 
wise seized  the  ownership  or  control  of  the 
property  or  business  enterprise  owned  or  con- 
trolled   by    United    States    citizens    or    any 
corporation,  partnership  or  association  not 
less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned 
by  United    States   citizens   or    (2)    imposed 
upon  or  enforced  against  such  property  or 
business  enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled, 
discriminatory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or 
restrictive  maintenance  or  operational  con- 
ditions not  Imposed  or  enforced  with  respect 
to  the  property  or  business  enterprise  of  a 
like  nature  owned  or  operated  by  its  own  na- 
tionals or  the  nationals  at  any  government 
other  than  the  Government  of  the  United 
States    or    (3)    Imposed    upon    or    enforced 
against  such  property  or  business  enterprise 
so  owned  or  controlled,  discriminatory  taxes 
or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance 
or  operational  conditions,  or  has  taken  other 
actions,  which  have  the  effect  of  nationaliz- 
ing, expropriating  or  otherwise  seizing  owner- 
ship or  control  of  such  property  or  business 
enterprise  or  (4)   violated  the  provisions  of 
any   bilateral   or   multilateral   international 
agreement  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
party,  designed  to  protect  such  property  or 
business  enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled, 
and  has  failed  within  six  months  following 
the  taking  of  action  In  any  of  the  above 
categories  to  take  appropriate  and  adequate 
steps  to  remedy  such  situation  and  to  dis- 
charge  its   obligations   under   international 
law  toward  such  citizen  or  entity,  Including 
the  prompt  payment  to  the  owner  or  owners 
of  such  property  or  business  enterprise  so 
nationalized,  expropriated  or  otherwise  seized 
or  to  provide  relief  from  such  taxes,  exac- 
tions, conditions  or  breaches  of  such  inter- 
national agreements,  as  the  case  may  be.  or 
to  arrange,  with  the  agreement  of  the  parties 
concerned,  for  submitting  the  question  In 
dispute  to  arbitration  or  conciliation  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedvu-es  under  which  final 
and  binding  decision  or  settlement  will  be 
reached  and  full  payment  or  arrangements 
with   the   owners   for   such   payment   made 
within  twelve  months  following  such  sub- 
mission,   the   President    shall    suspend   any 
quota,  proration  of  quota,  or  authorization 
to  Import  sugar  under  this  Act  of  such  nation 
until  he  Is  satisfied  that  appropriate  steps 
are  being  taken.    Any  quantity  so  stispended 
shall  be  allocated  in  the  same  maimer  u 
deficits  are   allocated  under  section  204  of 
this  Act." 

(5)  Section  412  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
termination  of  the  powers  of  the  Secretary 
under  the  Act)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1966"  In  each  place  it  appears  therein  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1971". 

Sec.  12.  Section  4501(b)  (relating  to  ter- 
mination of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1967"  In  each  place  It  appears  there- 
in and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1972". 

Sec.  13.  Except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  become  ei- 
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fectlve  January  1,  1965.  The  amendments 
made  by  section  4  of  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  January  1,  1966. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment  as 
printed  in  the  reported  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  6,  strike  out  the  period 
and  quotation  marks  and  Insert  "with  sugar 
produced  In  such  country." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  If  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
consider  the  bill,  let  us  have  a  quorum. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the 
Clerk  read  the  first  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  has  com- 
pleted the  reading  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr.  Moss, 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Burke, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
11135)  to  amend  and  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bill  H.R.  11135  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COLUMBUS  DAY  SHOULD  BE  A 
LEGAL  HOLIDAY 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
today  is  October  12,  I  take  this  occasion 
to  urge  support  of  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  Columbus  Day  as  a  national 
legal  holiday.  More  than  ever,  it  is  im- 
portant that  our  Nation  give  due  honor 
to  the  great  navigator  who  proved  so 
inspiringly  that  science  and  faith  are  not 
incompatible  but  are  indeed  allies. 

In  this  atomic  and  space  age  in  which 
we  live,  it  is  important  to  be  mindful  of 
this  fact,  and  I  would  urge  prompt  action 
to  designate  Columbus  Day  as  a  legal 
holiday. 


A  CONCERTED  EFFORT  TO  PRE- 
SERVE OUR  SHORES,  WATER- 
WAYS. AND  WILDLIFE 

Mr.    WOLFF.     Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  for  a 
study  to  devise  a  master  plan  for  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  one  of  the 
most  imp>ortant  links  in  our  Intercoastal 
Waterway — Long  Island  Sound. 

This  study  looks  toward  development 
of  a  comprehensive  plan  to  preserve,  de- 
velop, and  make  accessible  for  the  public 
benefit,  inspiration,  and  use,  the  scenic 
beauty  and  natural  fish  and  wildlife  val- 
ues of  the  coastal  areas  bordering  Long 
Island  Sound  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island. 

In  this  region,  as  in  many  other  areas 
of  our  Nation,  water  pollution,  shoreline 
erosion,  destruction  of  marine  and  wa- 
terfowl life,  the  ruin  of  wildlife-protect- 
ing wetlands,  has  reached  alarming  pro- 
portions. The  indiscriminate  building  of 
piers,  and  marinas,  as  well  as  imcoordi- 
nated  dredging,  all  add  up  to  one  thing — 
the  steady  destruction  of  the  natural 
physical  values  of  this  wonderful  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  a  coordi- 
nated effort  on  the  part  of  all  the  gov- 
ernment vmits  bordering  the  Sound  is 
the  only  way  to  arrest  and  reverse  this 
unfortunate  trend.  I  feel  that  all  the 
governments  involved,  and  certainly  the 
citizens  of  the  area,  are  firmly  in  favor 
of  this  effort.  What  has  been  lacking  is 
coordination  and  cooperation,  and  I 
think  the  master  plan  that  I  am  propos- 
ing today  will  provide  these  indispensable 
factors. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear,  however, 
that  the  plan  I  am  proposing  will  not 
compromise  the  autonomy  of  any  of  the 
government  units  involved;  rather,  it 
provides  through  coordination  what 
should  be  the  objective  of  all — preserva- 
tion of  the  physical  Integrity  of  our  Long 
Island  Soimd  area.  I  think  this  pro- 
posal of  a  regional  master  plan  for  con- 
servation could  be  a  pilot  program  of 
great  value  to  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  constant  war  against  destruc- 
tion of  our  natural  resources,  and  com- 
mend it  to  this  House  for  consideration. 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD 
MOBILIZE  ALL  OF  ITS  CAPABILI- 
TIES TO  REDUCE  AUTOMOBILE 
ACCIDENTS 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
should  designate  the  motor  vehicle  ac- 
cident as  public  enemy  No.  1  and  should 
mobilize  all  of  the  capabilities  of  our 
Federal  Government  to  reduce  the  stag- 
gering losses  of  life  and  property  on  our 
Nation's  roads  and  highways. 

We  have  spared  nothing  in  our  efifort 
to  achieve  safety  for  air  travelers  and 
we  have  gotten  results.    Yet,  less  than 


40  percent  of  our  people  have  ever  been 
in  an  airplane  and  less  than  12  percent 
fly  annually.  And,  the  airplane  is  con- 
sidered to  be  safer  than  the  automobile. 

By  striking  contrast  there  is  no  agency 
or  program  which  has  statutory  author- 
ity to  investigate  car  accidents,  to  re- 
search their  cause  and  ways  of  preven- 
tion and  to  protect  the  99  percent  of  our 
population  which  daily  travels  some  part 
of  our  750.000-mile  Federal  highway 
system. 

We  could  reduce  our  losses  by  simply 
applying  our  present  knowledge  and 
through  research  we  could  make  further 
reductions. 

For  example,  a  Federal  vehicle  safety 
testing  center  should  be  established. 
This  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  higher 
safety  standards  in  driver  training  and 
testing,  in  highway  and  vehicle  design, 
and  in  traflBc  control  signals  and  signs. 
This  could  be  done  nationally  for  a  frac- 
tion of  what  it  would  cost  the  States  to 
do  separately. 

Vehicles  should  be  certified  for  road 
safety  before  they  reach  the  consumer. 

There  could  be  marked  improvement 
in  highway  design  and  we  could  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  death  traps  we  know 
about. 

The  Federal  Government  could  pro- 
mote a  more  uniform  traflBc  environ- 
ment for  drivers  by  fostering  intergov- 
ernmental cooperation. 

Data  on  highway  accidents  could  be 
quickly  improved  through  the  adoption 
of  a  uniform  reporting  form. 

Regional  training  programs  for  traffic 
officers  could  upgrade  the  investigation 
and  reporting  of  traffic  accidents. 

Accelerated  research  as  to  the  cause 
and  prevention  of  accidents  should  be 
initiated.  University  centers  of  research 
and  scholarships  for  individuals  should 
be  supported. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  positive 
steps  which  should  be  taken  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

The  jurisdiction  and  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Congress  is  clear.  Motor  vehi- 
cles are  constantly  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  and  nothing  is  more  destruc- 
tive to  the  public  health  than  the  traffic 
accident. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  need  for  a 
national  attack  on  this  problem  in  co- 
operation with  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. There  are  obvious  limitations  on 
what  any  one  State  can  do.  ^- 

We  have  the  power  to  act.  We  have 
the  duty  to  act.  And  we  can  act  effec- 
tively. Former  Congressman  Kermeth 
Roberts,  of  Alabama,  fought  for  high- 
way safety  in  the  82d  through  the  BStn 
Congress.  Senators  Ribicoff  and  Nel- 
son have  spoken  out  in  this  Congress. 

That  47.000  were  killed  and  1.700,000 
were  injured  last  year  should  spur  us  to 
action.  If  statistics  will  not  move  us, 
then  the  memory  of  Representative  Ash- 
ton  Thompson,  of  Louisiana,  who  was 
killed  this  summer  on  our  Interstate 
System  should. 

Every  Member  of  the  Congress  should 
join  in  an  effort  to  curb  the  heartache 
and  the  agony  associated  with  the  motor 
vehicle  accid^it — our  public  enemy 
No.  1. 
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CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS  WAS 
A  TRULY  GREAT  MAN 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
.-•  There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
every  schoolboy  knows,  in  1492,  Colum- 
bus sailed  the  ocean  blue.  Today  is 
Columbus  Day.  And  it  was  poor  taste, 
to  say  the  least,  on  the  part  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity to  announce  Sunday  that  it  has  a 
map  of  dubious  origin  which  purports  to 
prove  that  Leif  Ericson,  a  Norwegian, 
reached  the  New  World  before  Colum- 
-bus,  an  Italian. 

I  think  Yale's  point  is  superfluous. 
There  are  also  indications  that  a  Spani- 
ard, Sanchez  de  Huelva,  and  the  Irish 
missionary  St.  Brendan,  touched  the 
shores  of  North  America  in  their  pre- 
Columbian  voyages. 

The  important  historical  fact  is  that 
Christopher  Columbus*  historic  voyages 
sparked  the  colonization  of  the  New 
World  by  the  old.' 

And  to  downgrade  Columbus  is  like 
downgrading  Joe  Di  Maggio,  Arturo  Tos- 
canini,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Enrico 
Caruso. 

Columbus  was  one  of  the  truly  great 
men  of  all  history  and  all  the  maps  In 
the  world  will  never  dim  his  fame. 


NATURAL  DISASTERS  IN  OUR 
COUNTRY   THIS   YEAR 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu- 
nately this  great  country  in  the  past  sev- 
eral months  has  been  hit  by  several 
major  disasters,  running  from  floods  to 
hui-ricanes  and  even  earthquakes.  I 
have  been  authoiized  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Fallon],  to  announce  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control  will 
this  week  hold  public  hearings  on  a  score 
of  bills  introduced  by  colleagues  of  the 
House  and  Members  of  the  other  body. 

These  hearings  will  begin  on  Thurs- 
day morning  of  this  week  at  10  a.m.  in 
the  Public  Works  Committee  room.  We 
invite  all  interested  members  to  appear 
in  person  or  submit  statements.  We  wel- 
come all  views  concerning  the  need  for 
general  legislation  to  cope  with  local  and 
national  disasters.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter  and  it  is  our  desire  to 
have  the  best  advice  we  can  get  before 
our  committee. 


THE  BOOMING  ECONOMY  OP 
JACKSON,  MISS. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  table. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
pardonable  pride,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
House's  attention  to  the  booming  econ- 
omy of  Mississippi's  capital  city — Jack- 
son. 

In  the  past  two  decades,  the  economy 
of  Jackson  has  ably  met  the  challenges 
of  economic  growth,  thus  continuing  to 
achieve  new  business  highs.  At  this  time 
all  business  signals  point  upward,  and 
discounting  unforeseeable  free  market 
forces  which  can  distort  any  economic 
projection,  the  upward  trend  of  the  local 
economy  will  continue  through  1966. 
The  facts  substantiate  this  optimistic 
forecast. 

People  are  necessarily  the  essence  of 
markets;  therefore,  by  an  analysis  of 
population  trends,  Jackson's  future  eco- 
nomic growth  can  be  determined.  Jack- 
son's population  area  is  known  as  the 
Jackson  standard  metropolitan  statisti- 
cal area,  comprised  of  Hinds  and  Rankin 
Counties.  The  economic  ties  between 
these  dominant  central  Mississippi  coun- 
ties are  so  pervading  and  intertwined 
that  a  smaller  geographic  area  detracts 
from  a  meaningful  analysis  of  popula- 
tion trends.  Currently,  the  population 
of  the  Jackson  metropolitan  area  has  ex- 
ceeded 250,000.  Of  this  total,  an  esti- 
mated 166,500  people  reside  in  Jackson, 
truly  Mississippi's  metropolitan  center. 

A  population  forecast  prepared  by 
Michael  Baker,  Jr.,  consulting  engineers, 
projects  the  population  of  the  metro- 
politan area  as  follows:  288,000  in  1970, 
335,000  in  1975,  379.500  in  1980,  and  438,- 
000  in  1985.  This  population  forecast  in- 
dicates a  continuation  of  the  47-percent 
population  growth  enjoyed  by  Jackson 
during  the  1950-60  period.  With  Jack- 
son as  the  focal  city  for  the  pronounced 
urbanization  trend  underway  in  Missis- 
sippi, the  population  outlook  for  the 
State's  capital  city  is  indeed  bright. 

Jackson's  present-day  F>opulation  is 
comprised  of  well-educated  citizens. 
The  following  facts  compiled  from  pub- 
lications of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
indicate  Jackson's  rank  in  relation  to  all 
cities  in  the  United  States  which  had 
populations  in  the  100.000  to  250.000 
range  at  the  time  of  the  1960  census. 
These  statistics  also  use  regional  group- 
ings of  States  established  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 


Industry  group 


Jackson  ranks  flrst  among  East  South 
Central  cities  in  the  percentages  of  resi- 
dents 25  years  and  over  who  are  college 
graduates — 13.4  percent — ranks  second 
among  Southern  States  and  eighth  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  population  of  25 
years  of  age  and  over,  Jackson  claims  a 
median  of  12.1  school  years  completed, 
the  highest  of  all  southern  and  East 
South  Central  cities.  In  the  entire 
United  States,  Jackson's  overall  level  of 
education  ranks  10th.  The  median  age 
of  Jackson's  young,  dynamic  population 
is  only  26.1  years,  which  is  the  2d  young- 
est in  the  East  South  Central  region  and 
13th  in  the  United  States. 

Jackson  is  an  attractive  new  city  with 
room  to  grow.  Jackson's  population  den- 
sity is  only  3,106  people  per  square  mile. 
2d  only  to  one  East  South  Central  city 
and  ranking  11th  in  the  whole  United 
States.  Jackson's  attractive  living  con- 
ditions, cultural  advantages,  and  eco- 
nomic opportunities  have  caused  an  in- 
flux of  new  residents.  Some  22.4  percent 
of  all  residents,  5  years  old  and  over, 
were  reported  as  living  in  a  county  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  in  which  they  lived 
5  years  earlier.  This  record  is  2d  of 
any  East  South  Central  city  and  19th  in 
the  United  States.  Jackson  is  a  city  of 
fine,  modem  homes,  with  38.4  percent  of 
all  housing  units  built  in  1950  or  later. 
As  measiured  by  this  gage,  more  up-to- 
date,  high-quality  housing  is  located  in 
Jackson  than  in  all  but  12  cities  in  the 
United  States. 

EMPLOTMENT 

The  prevailing  reason  for  substantial 
increases  in  population  is  the  abundance 
of  employment  opportunities.  Job  gains 
led  the  parade  of  a  long  list  of  record- 
breaking  indicators  of  prosperity  in  tfiie 
Jackson  metropolitan  area  during  the 
past  year.  In  August  of  1965  the  Jack- 
son labor  market  area,  also  defined  as 
Hinds  and  Rankin  Covmties,  claimed  a 
civilian  labor  force  of  94,200  and  employ- 
ment of  92.050.  Throughout  the  year 
unemployment  remained  at  a  level  of  40 
to  50  percent  below  that  of  the  United 
States,  standing  at  2.3  percent  in  the 
Jackson  area  in  August. 

A  comparison  of  employment  levels  by 
industry  groups  in  August  of  1965  with 
those  in  August  of  1964  traces  the  struc- 
ture of  emplojonent  generators  at  work 
in  the  Jackson  area  economy  during  the 
past  year: 


Civilian  labor  force 

Unemployment - 

Employment 

Nonagricultural  wage  and  salaried 

Mining 

Contract  construction.. 

Manufacturing - 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service  and  miscellaneous 

Government 

Domestic  and  self-employed. 

Agricultural — 


Employment  in — 


August  1965     August  1964 


94,200 


2,150 
92,050 


74,200 


850 

5,850 
12,450 

4.650 
17,500 

5,300 
11,900 
13.750 
13,750 

4,100 


92,850 


2,450 
90.350 


72,500 


950 

5,800 
11,750 

4,600 
16,950 

5,200 
11,800 
13,750 
13,750 

4,100 


Net  change 
from  August 

1964  10 
August  1965 


+1,350 


-300 
+1.700 


+1,T00 


-100 

+50 

+550 

+550 
+100 
+100 
+350 


Source:  Mississippi  State  Employment  Service.    Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
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The  Michael  Baker,  Jr.,  firm,  referred 
to  earlier,  projects  total  employment  at 
102,500  in  1970,  112.500  in  1975.  126,000 
in  1980.  and  138.000  in  1985.  Employ- 
ment in  the  Jackson  area  is  highly  diver- 
sified and  stable  and  concentrated  in 
those  industry  groups  showing  a  pro- 
nounced growth  trend. 

BUYING    INCOME    AND    RETAIL    SALES 

The  economic  research  division  of  the 
Jackson  Chamber  of  Commerce  issued  in 
October  of  1965  a  study  of  retail  and 
wholesale  markets  served  by  Jackson  en- 
titled "A  Decade  of  Growth  and  Market 
Development."  Using  data  compiled 
from  several  sources,  including  Sales 
Management's  Survey  of  Buying  Power, 
the  study  shows  that  the  Jackson  whole- 
sale trade  area  encompasses  a  $27  billion 
overnight  market  comprised  of  some  75.- 
000  retail  establishments  with  total  sales 
of  $12  billion.  Effective  buying  income 
in  the  Jackson  metropolitan  area,  com- 
prised of  Hinds  and  Rankin  Counties,  is 
$7,412  per  household.  This  level  of 
spendable  income  puts  Jackson  in  fifth 
place  among  the  32  metropolitan  areas 
within  a  400-mile  radius  of  Jackson. 
Standard  metropolitan  areas  larger  than 
Jackson  in  population  but  with  less 
family  buying  income  included  Birming- 
ham, Little  Rock.  Memphis,  Mobile. 
Nashville,  and  New  Orleans.  Retail  sales 
per  household  in  the  Jackson  area  totaled 
$4,286  in  1964. 

Jackson's  complete  retail  shopping 
facilities  attract  customers  from  an  ever- 
widening  area.  The  Jackson  metropoli- 
tan area  contains  11.2  percent  of  the 
population  of  Mississippi  but  accounts 
for  13.8  percent  of  the  total  retail  trade 
in  the  State.  Retail  dollar  volume  in  the 
Jackson  metropolitan  area  in  1964  was 
$278,564,000,  according  to  Sales  Manage- 
ment. 

Jackson  is  the  retailing  center  of  a  31- 
county  regional  market.  The  latest 
available  data  on  this  expanding  market 
shows  a  population  of  874,500.  households 
numbering  230.500.  buying  income  of 
$1,292  million,  and  retail  sales  of  $820,- 
100.000. 

WHOLESALE    SALES 

Wholesale  trade  is  a  major  growth 
industry  in  the  economy  of  the  Jackson 
metropolitan  area.  This  fact  was  sub- 
stantiated in  a  study  of  "Jackson's  Posi- 
tion as  Mississippi's  Wholesale  Trade 
Center."  released  in  September  of  1965 
by  the  economic  research  division  of  the 
Jackson  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

With  total  sales  rising  from  $321,284.- 
000  in  1958  to  $411,312,000  in  1963,  whole- 
salers in  the  Jackson  area  achieved  a  28- 
percent  growth  between  the  1958  and 
1963  Censuses  of  Business-Wholesale 
Trade.  Over  the  same  timespan,  pay- 
roll attributable  to  employment  in 
wholesale  trade  climbed  from  $18,877,000 
to  $27,588,000. 

The  number  of  wholesaling  establish- 
ments in  the  Jackson  area  grew  from 
389  in  1958  to  438  in  1963.  A  marked 
improvement  in  sales  per  wholesaling 
unit  was  characteristic  of  the  industry 
in  both  Jackson  and  the  State  over  the 
period. 

Despite  competition  from  both  in- 
State  as  well  as  from  out-of -State  whole- 


salers. Jackson  wholesale  firms  boosted 
sales  by  $90  million  over  the  1958-63 
period.  Jackson  wholesalers  have  dem- 
onstrated their  ability  to  compete  by  ex- 
panding the  Jackson  wholesale  trade 
area  throughout  Mississippi  and  into 
bordering  States. 

In  addition  to  these  accomplishments, 
the  Jackson  economy  possesses  certain 
characteristics  that  point  toward  its  de- 
velopment as  the  leading  growth  center 
of  the  Deep  South.  The  Jackson  area 
offers  a  highly  favorable  business  climate 
and  package  of  growth-stimulating  laws 
to  new  firms  locating  in  the  area  and  to 
existing  firms  desiring  to  expand  their 
production  and  distribution  facilities. 
As  the  financial,  transportation,  and 
business  services  center  of  Mississippi, 
Jackson  has  the  facilities  to  nurture  the 
industrial  expansion  in  the  central  Miss- 
issippi area.  Jackson  has  a  highly  pro- 
ductive work  force  with  proven  low  labor 
costs  per  value  of  product  produced. 
Labor-management  harmony,  exempli- 
fied by  a  low  ratio  of  man-days  lost 
through  plant  shutdowns  to  man-days 
worked,  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception. 

Jackson  is  Mississippi's  metropolitan 
center.  The  anticipated  near-term 
completion  of  facilities  for  the  Mississippi 
Research  and  Development  Center  and 
the  Mississippi  Universities  Center  in 
Jackson  will  cause  the  city  to  achieve 
even  more  national  prominence  as  a 
regional  growth  center. 

So,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  Jackson 
is  the  spearhead  of  the  South's  aggres- 
sive drive  for  progress  through  education 
and  industrialization.       i 


TAX-SHARING  OF  REVENUE 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  which  would 
establish  a  workable  program  for  the 
sharing  of  Federal  tax  revenues  with  the 
States.  This  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York, 
Jacob  K.  Javits. 

The  need  for  remission  of  a  share  of 
Federal  tax  moneys  to  the  States — and 
through  them  to  local  governments — is 
clear,  and  the  bill  I  have  introduced  to- 
day would  help  strengthen  the  capacity 
of  local  governments  to  serve  their  citi- 
zens effectively  and  restore  fiscal  balance 
to  the  Federal-State  partnership. 

Dr.  Walter  Heller,  then  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, first  suggested  in  June  1964  the 
general  outlines  of  a  plan  for  remission 
of  Federal  tax  revenues  to  the  States.  A 
task  force  of  economists  headed  by 
Joseph  W.  Pechman,  of  the  Brookings 
Institution,  endorsed  the  plan.  It  was 
supported  by  the  Republican  Governors 
Association  last  July  as  well  as  by  nu- 
merous conferences  of  local  officials. 


Our  States  and  local  governments  face 
a  severe  crisis  and  need  additional  ftmds 
if  tlltey  are  to  institute  and  maintain  vital 
programs — particularly  with  regard  to 
air  and  water  pollution,  inadequate 
health  care,  education  and  overcrowded 
schools,  and  substandard  recreation  fa- 
cilities. They  are  facing  the  demands  of 
the  future  with  a  financial  revenue  base 
which  is  years  out  of  date. 

Property  taxes  on  which  much  of  edu- 
cation depends  have  risen  about  as  high 
as  they  can  go,  yet  the  cost  of  education 
and  other  needed  services  and  facilities 
continues  to  rise  at  a  rapid  rate.  In  the 
past  18  years,  total  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment expenditures  have  multiplied  6 
times  over.  State  and  local  outlays  for 
education  alone  increased  from  $3  billion 
at  the  end  of  World  War  I  to  $22  billion 
last  year. 

Almost  every  imaginable  tax  resource 
has  already  been  subjected  to  increasing 
and  sometimes  undesirable  pressures 
State  taxes  alone  have  gone  from  $4.9 
billion  in  1946  to  $24.2  billion  in  1964,  an 
average  increase  of  over  a  billion  dollars 
a  year.  In  1965,  property  taxes  increased 
7.3  percent  over  the  previous  year;  sales 
taxes  went  up  8.7  percent,  corporate  and 
individual  income  taxes  rose  7.5  and  6.3 
percent  respectively — all  in  1  year. 

In  1964,  States  tax  increases  siphoned 
off  one-third  of  the  $6.5  billion  Federal 
tax  cut.  Despite  warnings  from  econo- 
mists, a  bewildering  variety  of  consump- 
tion, payroll,  and  service  taxes  have  ap- 
peared at  the  local  level  from  Detroit  to 
Oakland,  Fairbanks  to  Mobile,  Los  An- 
geles to  Baltimore.  Over  40  cities  have 
recently  imposed  motel  and  hotel  taxes 
in  an  effort  to  shift  some  of  their  tax 
burdens  to  nonresidents. 

The  end  is  not  in  sight.  Twenty-six 
Governors  have  asked  for  tax  increases 
this  past  spring  and  many  of  those  who 
are  relying  on  larger  yields  from  present 
taxes  have  warned  their  legislatures  that 
increased  taxes  are  a  future  necessity. 
Yet  there  is  evidence  that  traditional 
taxes  have  already  reached  the  limits  of 
a  desirable  expansion. 

There  has  been  a  dramatic  increase  in 
State  and  local  debt,  and  this  illustrates 
the  growing  disparity  between  govern- 
ment responsibility  and  government  re- 
sources. From  a  $15.9  billion  level  in 
1946,  public  indebtedness  at  the  State 
and  local  level  almost  doubled  by  1952. 
Since  that  year.  State  and  local  debt  has 
tripled,  an  average  increase  of  more  than 
$4  y2  billion  per  year. 

New  York,  whose  1963-64  State  and  lo- 
cal revenue  amount  to  $7,445  million — 
the  second  largest  in  the  Nation — would 
receive  $202  million  under  the  bill  intro- 
duced today. 

The  legislation  provides — 

First.  Establishment  of  a  trust  fund  in 
which  1  percent  of  aggregate  taxable 
income  would  be  deposited  frwn  the 
Treasury,  beginning  July  1, 1967.  Under 
present  conditions  this  would  amoimt  to 
$2.5  biUion  a  year  and  would  grow  as  the 
tax  base  grows.  Transfer  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  tax  sharing  trust  fimd 
would  take  place  at  least  once  every  3 
months. 

Second.     Payments   from   the   trust 
to  the  States  imder  the  following 
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formula:  80  percent  would  be  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  population.  This  amount 
would  be  increased  or  decreased  depend- 
ing on  the  State's  own  tax  effort,  which 
would  be  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the 
total  revenues  derived  by  the  State  over 
total  personal  Incouie  of  Individual  State 
residents,  as  compared  with  the  na- 
tional average;  and  20  percent  of  the 
fimd  would  be  paid  each  fiscal  year  to 
the  13  States  with  the  lowest  per  capita 
Income.  This  would  be  distributed  ac- 
cording to  population  of  the  States 
involved. 

Third.  No  State  could  receive  a  total 
payment  for  a  fiscal  year  in  excess  of 
12  percent  of  the  trust  fnnd  in  that  year. 

Fourth.  A  State  may  use  its  allotment 
of  funds  for  programs  in  the  fields  of 
"health,  education,  and  welfare,"  but  not 
to  include  debt  service  of  the  States; 
general  administrative  expenses  for  the 
executive,  legislative,  or  judicial  branches 
of  State  and  local  governments;  highway 
programs;  State  payments  in  lieu  of  real 
property  taxes;  and  disaster  relief. 

Fifth.  To  benefit  from  the  plan,  a 
State  must  file  reports  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasiiry,  the  Comptroller 
General  and  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congiess,  including  a  statement  of 
intent  as  to  how  and  for  what  purposes 
it  shall  spend  the  money.  States  must 
also  comply  with  all  applicable  laws  in- 
cluding title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
must  provide  a  detailed  audit  report  to 
the  Congress  annually  on  the  operation 
of  the  trust  fund  diuring  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  and  on  its  expected  operation 
during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Sixth.  Failure  to  comply  with  pre- 
scribed conditions  would  require  cancel- 
lation of  future  pasnnents  and  permit 
reallocation  of  the  remainder  of  a  State's 
allocation  to  other  States  in  proporttion 
to  the  original  allotment. 

Seventh.  The  State  must  distribute  to 
its  local  governments  an  equitable  por- 
tion of  its  allotment.  The  amount  dis- 
tributed to  local  governments  must  be 
no  less  than  the  average  of  the  State's 
distribution  of  its  own  revenues  to  local 
governments  over  the  previous  5  years. 

Eighth.  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  Houses  and  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Senate  and  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  responsible  for  ap- 
propriations and  tax  legislation,  must, 
at  least  once  during  each  Congress,  con- 
duct a  complete  study  of  the  operation 
of  the  trust  fvmd  and  provide  such  legis- 
lative recommendations  as  appropriate. 


COLXJMBUS  DAY 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Fourth  of  July  surely  makes  us  all  proud 
to  be  Americans,  and  Christmas  makes 
us  rejoice  in  our  Christian  heritage,  and 
Yom  Kippur  is  a  time  of  spiritual  atone- 


ment for  the  Jewish  faith,  so  today,  Co- 
lumbus Day  here  in  America,  makes  me 
proud  of  my  Italian  ancestry  and  tradi- 
tions. That  heritage  and  those  tradi- 
tions are  exemplified  nowhere  better 
than  in  the  spirit  of  the  Italian  explorer, 
Christopher  Columbus,  for  whom  this 
day  is  named. 

This  man's  courage,  faith,  and  un- 
wavering vision  are  virtues  all  men  strive 
for.  but  few  attain.  His  personal  tri- 
umph over  adversity  in  nature  and  in 
society  are  symbolic  of  man's  eternal 
struggle  against  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  self-interest.  We  can  only  pray  for 
the  kind  of  faith  and  courage  which  this 
giant  among  men  possessed  in  such 
measure  to  sustain  him  through  the  bit- 
ter fnistrations  of  personal  betrayal,  and 
through  the  agony  of  public  ridicule  and 
ultimate  ignominy. 

In  his  own  time,  of  course,  his  renown 
was  that  of  an  explorer,  a  navigator  of 
great  skUl  and  intelligence.  Although 
he  did  in  fact  discover  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent,  neither  he  nor  his  con- 
temporaries realized  that  fact.  He  died 
thinking  he  had  found  the  East  Indies, 
had  pioneered  a  westward  course,  and 
had  proven  the  world  to  be  round  instead 
of  flat.  He  was  an  explorer  and  a  dis- 
coverer. 

After  his  fanious  voyage  of  1492.  Co- 
lumbus made  three  succeeding  trips  to 
the  North  American  Continent  bringing 
with  him  carpenters,  masons,  artisans, 
agricultui-ists,  as  well  as  seeds,  plants, 
and  implements  with  which  to  build  the 
foundation  of  a  new  civilization.  For 
all  his  tireless  work  and  achievements, 
he  received  no  personal  reward.  He 
never  knew  a  life  of  comfort  or  ease  and 
he  died  In  virtual  poverty. 

The  Honorable  Michael  A.  Musmanno, 
Justice  of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court,  has  written  an  excellent  book  en- 
titled "The  Story  of  the  Italians  in 
America."  published  this  year  by  Dou- 
bleday.  Justice  Musmanno,  who  has 
done  a  monumental  amount  of  research 
and  organizing  for  his  book,  devotes  con- 
siderable attention,  naturally,  to  the  first 
and  perhaps  greatest  Italian- American, 
Christopher  Columbus.  ^ 

I  would  like  to  cite  the  following 
passage  from  Justice  Musmanno's  book 
which  suggests  the  powerful  Impact  Co- 
lumbus has  had  upon  all  mankind. 
Justice  Musmanno  writes: 

October  12  each  year  sbcnild  be  a  day  of 
great  rejoicing,  not  only  because  It  Is  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  New  World, 
but  also  becavise  the  life  of  Columbus  Is  and 
can  be  a  constant  reminder  of  life's  most 
powerful  admonition:  Never  despair.  Go 
look  at  Christopher  Colxombus  In  painting 
and  marble  and  talk  with  him.  Study  that 
countenance  which  never  accepted  defeat, 
no  matter  how  crushing  the  forces  against 
him.  Take  heart  from  him,  never  raise  the 
flag  of  surrender.  If  you  believe  In  your 
cause,  a  world  of  opportunity  unfolds  before 
you.  as  It  did  before  the  noble  Genoese  who 
never  accepted  no  for  an  answer. 

Justice  Musmanno  also  traces  some 
of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  great 
navigator's  greatest  voyage: 

For  18  years  he  had  plodded  through 
Europe  like  a  mendicant  seeking  means  and 
ships  with  which  to  make  his  epochal  dis- 
coveries, and  for   14  years,  he  had  plowed 


the  heavy  seas  in  leaky  ships,  subsisting  on 
nothing  more  substantial  or  palatable  than 
salt  pork,  hardtack,  and  dried  peas.  He  lived 
and  voyaged  over  unknown  waters,  he  fought 
his  way  through  Jvmgles  and  hostile  tribes, 
he  was  without  medicines,  doctors,  adequate 
sleeping  facilities  or  shelter.  During  many 
nights  of  perilous  passage  he  kept  the  watch 
in  sleepless  vigil  and  bone-chilling  exposure. 

Forty  years  after  his  death  on  May  20, 
1506,  his  body  was  returned  to  one  of 
the  Islands  discovered  on  his  first  voy- 
age, Santo  Domingo. 

Since  his  death,  of  course,  Columbus 
has  received  all  the  fame  and  honor  that 
was  denied  him  during  his  lifetime.  To- 
day scores  of  cities,  including  our  Na- 
tion's Capital,  and  countless  monuments 
and  landmarks  are  named  for  Columbus. 
Columbus  Day,  while  not  a  national  holi- 
day, is  celebrated  as  a  holiday  in  many 
States,  including  my  home  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
again  like  to  cite  a  passage  from  Justice 
Musmanno's  book  in  which  the  writer 
pays  personal  tribute  to  the  spirit  and 
memory  of  the  man  for  whom  this  day 
Is  named: 

Oh  noble  Genoese,  daring  mariner,  navi- 
gator of  genius,  and  dreamer  of  worthy 
dreams.  You  have  Imparted  the  grandest 
lesson  of  all  time — never  despair.  You  will 
constantly  be  an  encouragement,  an  Inspira- 
tion, a  constant  urging  to  all  of  us  to  sail 
on  and  on  until  we  too  may  find  the  San 
Salvador  of  our  dreams,  until  we  too  may  en- 
ter the  port  of  Colmnbla  in  the  realization 
of  otu-  fondest  hopes  of  love,  of  peace,  and 
unbroken  happiness. 


HORTON  SPONSORS  BILL  TO  MAKE 
COLUMBUS  DAY  A  LEGAL  HOLI- 
DAY I 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  announce  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  today,  Columbus  Day,  that  I 
have  Introduced  a  bill  to  make  this  date 
of  October  12  in  the  years  to  come  a  duly 
authorized  legal  holiday  as  a  mark  of 
our  national  respect  to  the  great  naviga- 
tor and  the  millions  of  Italians  who  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  new  world,  thereby  en- 
riching and  embellishing  our  American 
life  by  their  civic  and  cultural  contribu- 
tions. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  offer  a  sirrilar 
proposal  in  the  last  Congress.  I  urged 
then,  as  I  do  now,  that  we  realize  and 
recognize  the  deserved  nature  of  this 
tribute  and,  thus,  take  the  legislative 
steps  to  enact  this  measure. 

In  grammar  school  we  learned  that 
Columbus  had  a  difficult  time  In  obtain- 
ing support  for  his  scheme  to  find  the 
Indies  by  sailing  west,  and  that  It  took 
a  long  time  before  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment provided  him  with  men,  money. 
ships,  and  equipment.  We  all  remember 
how  agonizing  Columbus'  long  wait  was 
described  to  us  as  being.  Is  it  not  re- 
markable that  the   attempts  to  make 


Columbus  Day  a  Federal  holiday  have 
been  unsuccessful  for  an  even  longer 
time  than  Columbus  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  own  strivings  for  support  and  recog- 
nition? 

Bills  have  been  introduced  for  this 
purpose  since  1906.  Nothing  has  ever 
come  of  them,  despite  widespread  sup- 
port both  In  Congress  and  throughout 
the  country.  Making  Columbus  Day  a 
Federal  holiday  would  meet  the  test  for 
the  creation  of  new  holidays  which  has 
been  stated  to  be  as  follows:  "The  occa- 
sion called  for  must  be  national  in  scope 
and  of  widespread  significance,  serving 
the  Nation  as  a  whole." 

As  a  tribute  both  to  Columbus  and  to 
Italian  Americans,  Coliunbus  Day  as  a 
Federal  holiday  would  indeed  be  "na- 
tional in  scope  and  of  widespread  sig- 
nificance." We  owe  to  Americans  of 
Italian  descent  the  pride  of  celebrating 
the  great  trivunph  of  the  discoverer  of 
America.  But  all  Americans,  whatever 
their  descent,  would  be  happy  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  this  Italian 
navigator  who  sailed  Spanish  ships  by 
the  use  of  Portuguese  charts.  The 
varied  character  of  the  discovery  is  re- 
flected in  the  diverse  origins  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States. 

The  few  remaining  States  which  do 
not  observe  the  day  would  be  encouraged 
to  do  so  if  Columbus  Day  were  to  be 
made  a  Federal  legal  public  holiday. 
Nevertheless,  this  is  a  decision  that  must 
be  made  by  the  States  for  themselves. 
The  Congress  and  the  President  may 
designate  holidays  only  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  Federal  reservations, 
and  for  Federal  employees,  but  such  a 
designation  of  Columbus  Day  would  have 
persuasive  effect  In  Influencing  the  de- 
cision of  the  States  in  this  matter. 

More  than  40  States  have  granted 
some  degree  of  recognition  to  Columbus 
Day.  It  is  the  Federal  Government 
which  has  failed  in  its  obligation  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  man  who  discovered 
America. 

The  great  navigator  achieved  the  most 
spectacular,  the  most  far-reaching,  and 
the  most  important  geographical  discov- 
ery in  the  history  of  the  world.  His  qual- 
ities were  those  of  stubborn  persistence 
despite  danger  and  discouragement,  in- 
domitable will,  faith  In  God,  and  abso- 
lute fearlessness. 

Such  are  the  very  qualities  that  have 
been  exhibited  here  in  the  United  States 
by  Italian  Americans.  In  their  early 
days  in  this  country  they  performed 
heavy  labor  in  industry  and  in  the  con- 
struction trades.  Through  their  loyalty 
to  each  other  and  to  their  families, 
through  their  native  intelligence  and 
their  unflagging  aspiration,  it  was  not 
very  long  before  their  children  became 
doctors,  teachers,  lawyers,  judges,  legis- 
lators, and  businessmen. 

Their  achievements  are  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  group,  and  their  patriotic 
performance  of  military  duty  has  been 
notable  Indeed.  They  deserve  the  recog- 
nition which  honoring  their  Italian 
countryman,  Columbus,  by  a  Federal 
holiday  would  give  them. 

In  a  remarkably  short  number  of 
years.  In  difficult  times,  and  under  severe 
handicaps,  they  have  come  to  take  their 


place  In  the  leadership  of  the  free 
American  society.  An  Italian  discovered 
America,  and  Italian  Americans  help  to 
lead  It  and  to  preserve  Its  freedom. 

This  achievement  should  be  recog- 
nized. Columbus  Day  should  be  made  a 
Federal  legal  public  holiday  of  the  same 
character  as  New  Year's  Day,  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  Memorial  Day,  Inde- 
pendence Day,  Labor  Day,  Veterans'  Day, 
and  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  Days. 
This  should  be  done  now,  not  later.  It 
should  be  done  by  this  Congress,  not  by 
a  subsequent  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  support  of  this  bill,  I 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  action  of  President  Johnson  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  Columbus  Day 
to  our  Nation.  The  President  again  this 
year  issued  an  official  proclamation  that 
Columbus  Day,  1965,  be  appropriately 
observed  today.  His  words  in  this  regard 
provide  further  tribute  to  Christopher 
Columbus  and  the  descendants  of  his  na- 
tive land  and  I  take  pleasure  in  includ- 
ing them  with  my  remarks : 

Proclamation  3673 — Colxtmbus  I>at,  1965 

(A   proclamation   by   the   President   of   the 

United  States  of  America) 

Whereas  Christopher  Colimib\is  473  years 
ago  Journeyed  westward  across  forbidding 
and  unknown  seas  to  open  the  way  for  the 
eventual  establishment  of  our  Nation  and 
its  free  institutions;  and 

Whereas  the  compelling  drive  of  Columbus 
to  seek  new  horizons  has  been  an  inspiration 
through  the  centuries  to  millions  with  the 
same  enterprising  spirit;  and 

Whereas  the  persistence  and  daring  of  Co- 
lumbus has  left  a  heritage  which  sustains  us 
now  as  we  explore  the  unknown  reaches  of 
outer  space;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress,  In  recognition  of 
our  indebtedness  to  Christopher  Columbus, 
by  a  Joint  resolution  approved  April  30,  1934 
(48  Stat.  657),  requested  the  President  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  designating  October 
12  of  each  year  as  Colvimbus  Day: 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  Tuesday,  October  12, 
1965,  as  Colimibus  Day;  and  I  Invite  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  to  observe  that  day  in 
schools  and  other  suitable  places  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  In  honor  of  the  memory  of 
Christopher  Columbus. 

I  also  direct  that  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  be  displayed  on  all  public  buildings 
on  Colvmibus  Day. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  22d 
day  of  September  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1965,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  190th. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

By  the  President: 

Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  take  this  occasion 
of  Columbus  Day  to  report  on  an  activity 
which  will  take  place  in  the  New  York 
State  capitol  this  afternoon.  A  bust  of 
Columbus  is  to  be  dedicated  by  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller. 

I  am  proud  that  my  distinguished  con- 
stituent, the  Honorable  John  P.  Lo- 
menzo.  New  York  State  secretary  of  state 
will  officiate  at  these  ceremonies. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  including  with  my  remarks  a  news 
release  detailing  this  afternoon's  observ- 


ance of  Columbus  Day  at  my  State's 
capital  city: 

Governor  Rockefeller  will  dedicate  a  bust 
of  Christopher  Coliunbus  In  the  State  capi- 
tol, Albany,  as  part  of  Colimibus  Day  observ- 
ance on  October  12,  1966. 

The  dedication  ceremony  will  begin  at  4:30 
p.m.  m  the  State  Street  lobby  of  the  capitol 
where  the  white  marble  bust  carved  by  the 
Italian  sculptor,  Perrucclo  Vezzonl,  will  be 
Ijermanently  placed,  facing  the  site  of  the 
South  Mall.  Secretary  of  State  John  P.  Lo- 
menzo  will  be  master  of  ceremonies  at  the 
dedication. 

The  700-pound  bust  was  commissioned 
by  the  office  of  general  services  as  authorized 
and  directed  by  an  act  of  the  1965  leglsla- 
tiu-e.  The  act  appropriated  up  to  $2,500  for 
the  bust  and  the  commemorative  exercises. 
The  bust  cost  $1,362.  The  legislation  was 
introduced  by  State  Senator  Joseph  E.  Ma- 
rine, of  •  the  Bronx,  and  Assemblyman  An- 
thony B.  Gioflfre,  of  Port  Chester. 

Sculptor  Vezzonl,  who  was  born  in  Pie- 
trasanta,.  Italy,  on  September  11,  1908,  and 
is  associated  with  the  Palla  Studio  In  the 
town  of  his  birth.  He  has  won  a  number  of 
prizes  abroad  for  his  work.  Among  his  best- 
known  works  is  the  national  monument  to 
Generosl  Del  Mars  In  Genoa,  Italy,  and  works 
in  the  Church  of  Pizza  Astl,  Rome. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  WALTEIR  REED 
ARMY  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  Jack  Anderson  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  wrote  a  column  which  was 
sharply  critical  of  the  administration  of 
Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital. 

The  column  in  question  which  was 
published  in  the  Jersey  Journal,  a  lead- 
ing newspaper  in  the  northern  New 
Jersey  area,  caused  much  consternation 
in  veterans  circles  throughout  the  14th 
District  of  New  Jersey. 

On  September  28  I  took  the  House 
floor  to  report  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  the  findings  of  a  group  of  Legion- 
naires from  Hudson  County  who  came  to 
Walter  Reed  to  ascertain  for  themselves 
whether  the  conclusions  made  by  Mr,*" 
Anderson  were  justified  or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  story  entitled  "Hudson  Panel  Hits 
Viet  Vets  Hospital"  which  appeared  in 
the  October  2  edition  of  the  Jersey 
Journal  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

"Inadequate,"  Says  Legion  Repoht — Hxtdson 
Panel  Htts  Viet  Vets'  Hospital 

"These  young  men  were  only  boys,  but 
all  of  a  sudden  you  could  see  In  their  faces 
that  they  had  gone  through  a  lifetime  with- 
in a  period  of  6  months  to  a  year." 

So  reads  a  report  by  a  five-man  Hudson 
County  American  Legion  committee,  which 
visited  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Washington, 
D.C.;  found  facilities  there  "Inadequate"  for 
disabled  veterans  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and 
made  six  recommendations  for  Improve- 
ments. 

Joseph  P.  Hanrahan,  the  Legion's  execu- 
tive committeeman  for  Hudson  County,  after 
releasing  the  report,  stated  the  committee 
plans  to  continue  the  investigation,  whlcb 
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was  prompted  by  a  Drew  Pearson  column  In 
the  Jersey  Journal  last  week.    Jack  Ander- 
■  son.  Pearson's  associate,  wrote  that  the  hos- 
pital was  overcrowded  and  understaffed. 

The  report  by  the  committee  headed  by 
Hamilton  Irving,  the  Legion's  county  com- 
mander. Is  being  forwarded  to  the  Legion's 
national  headquarters,  according  to  Hanra- 
han,  first  assistant  county  prosecutor. 

During  Its  September  24  Inspection  tour. 
the  committee  found  most  of  the  soldier- 
patients  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  "without 
arms  and  legs.  A  few  were  waiting  to  be 
through  the  ordeal  of  losing  (by  surgery) 
one  limb  or  the  other." 

The  group  found  "the  facilities  of  Walter 
Reed  Hospital  are  definitely  Inadequate  for 
these  war-torn  veterans  of  Vietnam." 

They  stated  45  enlisted  men  were  crowded 
in  a  ward  on  the  second  floor  and  46  on  the 
third  floor,  most  of  them  amputees,  with 
inadequate  toilet  facilities  eind  air  condi- 
tioning. 

Three  nurses  and  two  corpsmen  (order- 
lies) took  care  of  the  men  during  most  of 
the  day.  but  from  3  to  7  p.m.  one  nurse  took 
care  of  both  wards,  aided  by  an  orderly  In 
each. 

"It  was  almost  Impossible  for  this  staff  to 
render  the  necessary  treatnaent  these  boys 
needed."  the  report  stated. 

"We  could  see  that  depression  had  set  In" 
and  "morale  was  pretty  low"  In  some  cases, 
It  noted. 

PhlUp  Rosslter,  of  Jersey  City,  a  World 
War  II  amputee  and  committee  member, 
spoke  to  several  of  the  amputees  about  his 
artificial  limb,  told  how  It  was  fitted,  boasted 
It  never  Interfered  with  his  way  of  life  and 
demonstrated  how  he  walked  without  limp- 
ing. 

The  report  noted  that  most  patients  ate  In 
a  messhall  in  another  building.  En  route, 
they  had  to  travel  through  a  long  corridor 
with  a  steep  Incline,  making  It  dlfBcult  for 
those  with  crutches  or  using  wheel  chairs. 

The  committee  stated  It  got  complete  co- 
operation from  Representatives  CoRNELros  E. 
Gallagher  and  Dominick  V.  Daniels,  who 
promised  to  help  in  following  through  on  Its 
recommendations.  The  group  also  praised 
aid  given  by  Gerard  Devlin.  Danhxs'  legis- 
lative assistant. 

In  addition  to  Irving  and  Rosslter,  other 
committee  members  are  Stephen  Gregg.  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  recipient,  and  Clay 
Petty,  both  of  MacKenzle  Post.  Bayonne,  and 
Frank  Rlccardl,  county  Legion  vice  com- 
mander. 

The  committee  recommends: 

1.  These  boys  should  be  housed  on  a 
ground  floor,  where  there  are  level  corridors. 

2.  Adequate  messhalls  and  latrines  to  ac- 
commodate the  groups  of  men  to  the  amount 
housed  in  each  ward  and  on  the  same  floor. 

3.  More  nurses  and  corpsmen  to  take  care 
of  these  men. 

4.  Adequate  air  conditioning. 

5.  A  recreation  room  on  the  same  floor. 

6.  Clear  and  brighter  wards. 

"This  committee  feels  that  these  wounded 
veterans  of  Vietnam,  who  have  put  their  lives 
on  the  line  for  this  country  and  what  the 
American  people  stand  for.  surely  deserve 
much  better  than  has  been  provided  for 
them  at  Walter  Reed,"  the  report  concludes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  I  went  to 
Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital  to  see  for 
myself  what  the  conditions  were.  With 
me  were  the  Honorable  Edward  T.  Con- 
roy,  a  member  of  the  Maryland  General 
Assembly  and  past  commander  of  the 
Maryland  Disabled  American  Veterans 
who  is  a  100  percent  disabled  veteran 
having  lost  an  arm  at  Heartbreak  Ridge 
during  the  Korean  conflict:  Gary  An- 
thony, legislative  assistant  to  our  col- 
league, Congressman  James  G.  O'Hara 


of  Michigan:  and  my  legislative  assist- 
ant. Gerald  F.  Devlin,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  Hudson  County  Legionnaires 
on  their  inspection  trip  through  the  hos- 
pital 2  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  that  any 
shortcomings  at  the  hospital  are  not  the 
fault  of  the  staff,  who  are — in  my  judg- 
ment— a  very  dedicated  group  of  men 
and  women  trying  to  do  a  most  difficult 
job. 

The  hospital  is  clean  and  antiseptic  in 
appearance.  Perhaps  it  is  a  good  deal 
cleaner  than  it  was  before  the  Anderson 
story  was  published. 

However,  my  criticism  of  2  weeks  ago 
remains  valid.  The  hospital  is  inade- 
quate for  the  number  of  patients  being 
treated  and  as  I  said  before,  it  is  woefully 
understaffed. 

I  was  told  this  morning  that  at  night 
they  have  one  nurse  covering  two  wards 
on  different  floors,  one  ward,  No.  35 
has  43  patients,  and  the  other.  No.  34, 
has  45  more  patients.  However  dedi- 
cated she  may  be  this  is  asking  too  much 
from  one  person. 

Further,  as  one  high  ranking  staff 
member  conceded,  "The  hospital  is  not 
the  most  modem  but  it  Is  fimctional." 
When  you  consider  the  sacrifices  being 
made  by  our  young  men  every  day  in 
Vietnam,  can  we  be  satisfied  with  aver- 
age or  ordinary  treatment? 

I  cannot  help  but  conclude  that  the 
Army — in  view  of  the  military  buildup 
in  Vietnam — is  desperately  short  of  hos- 
pital facilities.  As  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  is  willing  to  assist  in  any  way 
he  can,  I  repeat  my  offer  to  introduce 
legislation  to  correct  the  situation  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  but  I  know  that  the 
very  distinguished  chairman,  Congress- 
man Mendel  Rivers,  will  do  anything  he 
can  to  see  that  our  fighting  men  are 
being  taken  care  of. 

T\^'o  weeks  ago,  I  wrote  to  the  Army 
Secretary  Stanley  R.  Resor  asking  for 
information  on  the  Walter  Reed  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  my  letter  to  Mr.  Resor  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  op  REPRESENTATrvE3, 
Washington.  DC,  September  28,  1965. 
Hon.  Stanlet  R.  Resor, 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  A  week  ago,  Jack 
Anderson  of  the  Washington  Post,  wrote  a 
column  which  was  sharply  critical  of  the 
administration  of  the  Walter  Reed  Hos- 
pital, Washington,  D.C.  which  I  am  sure 
has  been  brought  to  your  attention. 

One  of  the  newspapers  which  published 
Mr.  Anderson's  nationally  syndicated  col- 
umn is  the  Jersey  Joiumal,  a  leading  news- 
paper in  the  congressional  district  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent. 

The  Anderson  column  caused  much  con- 
sternation in  veterans  circles  in  Hudson 
County.  N.J..  as  I  am  sure  It  did  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Officials  of  the  Hudson  County  American 
Legion  sent  a  blue  ribbon  group  to  Wash- 
ington to  investigate  conditions  at  Walter 
Reed.  I  might  point  out  that  this  flve-man 
group  Included  Stephen  Gregg,  of  Bayonne, 
HJ.,  a  holder  of  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  and  Philip  Rosslter.  of  Jersey  City, 
a  leg  amputee  in  World  War  n. 


Accompanied  by  my  legislative  assistant, 
Gerard  P.  Devlin,  the  Hudson  County  Ameri- 
can Legion  group  investigated  those  wards 
which  Mr.  Anderson  discussed  in  his  article. 
They  spent  some  time  Interviewing  patients 
in  the  wards  where  Mr.  Anderson  stated  that 
conditions  were  less  than  adequate. 

I  am  unhappy  to  relate  that  their  findings 
were  that  the  general  conditions  in  the  wards 
reserved  for  enlisted  men  at  Walter  Reed  fall 
short  of  what  was  felt  to  be  adequate  for  our 
wounded  and  ailing  soldiers..  As  was  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Anderson,  there  were  two  crowded 
wards  each  containing  45  beds,  all  occupied, 
which  In  both  cases  were  served  by  a  single 
latrine  which  contained  only  one  shower, 
one  bathtub,  four  washbasins,  two  urinals, 
and  three  toilet  bowls.  In  addition  to  the 
general  condition  of  overcrowding,  the  wards 
were  extremely  inaccessible  to  many  of  the 
hospital's  facilities  notably  the  mess  hall. 

I  am  very  much  alarmed  that  the  Army 
should  treat  our  young  men  In  uniform  in 
this  manner.  I  urge  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  to 
take  action  inunedlately  to  correct  the  situ- 
ation at  Walter  Reed  Hospital. 

If  you  feel  that  additional  funds  are 
needed,  I  shall  be  more  than  happy  to  spon- 
sor legislation  to  make  these  funds  available. 
I  am  sure  that  all  Members  of  Congress  share 
my  feeling  that  these  patients  at  Walter 
Reed,  many  of  whom  are  wounded  veterans 
of  the  Vietnamese  conflict,  deserve  nothing 
but  the  very  best  from  their  country. 

If,  Mr.  Secretary,  immediate  steps  are  not 
taken  to  correct  the  situation  at  Walter 
Reed  I  shall  be  forced  to  ask  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  undertake  an 
investigation  of  the  situation.  I  assure  you 
that  the  American  people  and  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress  will  not  allow 
these  conditions  to  be  continued. 
Sincerely, 

Dominick  V.  Daniels, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  have  passed 
and  the  only  reply  I  have  received  I 
shall  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

October  7. 1965. 
Hon.  Dominick  V.  Daniels, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Daniels:  The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  has  askd  me  to  provide  an  Interim 
reply  to  your  Inquiry  concerning  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Your  inquiry  has  been  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate  staff   agency,  for   information  on 
which  to  base  a  reply.     You  will  receive  an 
answer  in  the  very  near  future. 
Sincerely, 

J.  L.  Blackwell, 
Colonel.  GS,  Office.  Chief  of  Legislative 
Liaison. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
I  am  alarmed  at  the  attitude  of  the  Army 
which  is  apparently  so  ensnarled  in  its 
own  bureacuracy  that  it  is  incapable  of 
finding  out  what  is  happening  in  its  own 
hospital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  it  is  time  that 
Mr.  Resor  gets  off  his  swivel  chair  and 
takes  himself  over  to  the  hospital  to 
find  out  what  is  happening.  I  am  dis- 
satisfied with  an  answer  that  "your  in- 
quiry has  been  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate staff  agency."  I  am  not  asking 
the  arm  chair  generals  at  the  Pentagon 
to  go  to  South  Vietnam.  I  am  only  ask- 
ing that  they  stir  themselves  enough  to 
cross  the  Potomac  and  go  to  Walter 
Reed — a  distance  of  about  5  miles. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
not  a  single  Member  of  this  House  who 
will  not  do  all  in  his  power  to  see  that 
our  hospitalized  servicemen  receive  the 


best  care  that  the  world's  greatest  nation 
can  afford.  Our  yovmg  men  deserve  at 
least  this  much. 


ALL  THE  EARMARKS  OP  A  PAYOFF 
TO  BOBBY  BAKER 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Nelsen]  may  extend  his  remarlcs  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  story  in  the  Min- 
neapolis Sunday  Tribune  of  October  10, 
1965,  dealing  with  the  large  cash  pay- 
ments that  a  few  west  coast  savings  and 
loan  industry  representatives  made  to 
Bobby  Baker  in  the  fall  of  1962.  Ap- 
parently these  savings  and  loan  people 
collected  the  cash  and  delivered  it  to 
Bobby  Baker  a  short  time  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962  that  pro- 
vided certain  loopholes  for  the  stock  sav- 
ings and  loan  companies. 

There  may  be  the  usual  efforts  to  ex- 
plain these  big  cash  pajmients  in  terms 
of  campaign  contributions  or  in  other 
ways.  It  may  be  that  the  executives  of 
these  firms  have  broken  the  larger 
amounts  down  to  make  it  appear  as  pos- 
sible campaign  contributions,  or  some- 
thing other  than  a  direct  payoff. 

I  do  not  care  what  the  explanations 
are  for  this  big  cash  deal  with  Bobby 
Baker,  for  the  circumstances  reek  of  a 
payoff  in  connection  with  legislation. 
When  any  group  collected  $25,000,  or 
$50,000  or  $100,000  in  cash  there  is  rea- 
son for  us  to  question  the  propriety  of 
the  fund  accumulated.  When  such  a 
huge  cash  fund  is  collected  by  one  group 
and  delivered  to  Bobby  Baker  imme- 
diately after  the  passage  of  legislation 
that  benefits  the  savings  and  loan  group, 
it  has  all  of  the  earmarks  of  payoff  for 
legislation. 

Indications  are  that  only  a  few  insti- 
tutions were  involved  and  they  are  lo- 
cated out  on  the  west  coast.  I  mention 
this  because  I  want  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  these  revelations  are  not 
meant  to  indict  the  entire  industry,  nor 
to  implicate  any  of  the  institutions  which 
were  not  directly  involved. 

But  insofar  as  the  perpetrators  are 
concerned,  it  makes  no  difference  how 
they  try  to  explain  it,  I  think  the  aver- 
age citizen,  the  average  grand  juror,  the 
average  juror  will  recognize  this  kind 
of  a  deal  for  just  what  it  is — a  payoff. 
Any  other  explanation  is  as  phony  as  the 
explanations  that  were  given  by  Mickey 
Weiner  on  his  $5,000  deal  with  Bobby 
Baker.  It  is  as  phony  as  the  explana- 
tion that  Matt  McCloskey  gave  the  Sen- 
ate Rules  Committee  on  the  $35,000 
"goof"  that  his  company  made  that  re- 
sulted in  another  $25,000  in  cash  being 
delivered  by  Don  B.  Reynolds  to  Bobby 
Baker. 

I  hope  that  the  reports  are  correct 
that  the  savings  and  loan  ofilcials  have 
decided  to  tell  the  truth  about  this  sor- 
did deal  with  Bobby  Baker.    I  hope  that 


the  Johnson  administration  is  now  seri- 
ous about  calling  a  halt  to  the  coverup 
for  Bobby  Baker,  and  that  there  will  be 
serious  efforts  to  indict  and  convict 
Bobby  Baker  and  his  associates  for  their 
crimes. 

We  are  all  indebted  to  Senator  John 
J.  Williams  of  Delaware  for  his  great 
effort  in  pushing  the  Bobby  Baker  case 
in  the  face  of  the  Rules  Committee 
coverup.  He  deserves  the  highest  praise, 
and  there  should  be  an  end  to  the  ad- 
ministration efforts  to  smear  him  for  his 
courage  in  puling  to  expose  the  whole 
Bobby  Baker  story. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
the  MoUenhoff  article  in  the  Congres- 
sional   Record    at    this    point    in   my 
remarks. 
Probe  Centers  on  $100,000  Bakis  Cache 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

Washington,  D.C. — A  mysterious  $100,000 
In  cash,  traced  to  Robert  G.  (Bobby)  Baker 
In  the  late  fall  of  1962,  has  become  an  Im- 
portant focal  point  in  the  investigation  of 
the  former  influential  Senate  employee. 

The  Federal  Investigation  of  Baker's  af- 
fairs has  included  the  questioning  of  many 
top  representatives  of  the  savings  and  loan 
industry  who  have  been  established  as  the 
source  of  at  least  $100,000  in  cash  that  flowed 
to  Baker  In  that  period,  it  was  learned 
Saturday. 

The  flow  of  the  large  amount  of  cash  to 
Baker  took  place  during  a  period  immedi- 
ately after  passage  of  legislation  that  in- 
cluded miiltimillion-doUar  tax  benefits  to 
the  savings  and  loan  industry. 

It  is  known  that  Senator  John  J.  Wil- 
liams, Republican,  of  Delaware,  has  received 
information  on  the  Identity  of  the  officials 
of  three  major  savings  and  loan  holding 
companies  who  collected  the  money  and 
arranged  for  the  delivery  to  Baker — ^most  of 
it  in  $100  bills. 

The  Delaware  Republican  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  force  the  Senate  Rules  Committee, 
headed  by  Chairman  B.  Everett  Jordan, 
Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  to  conduct  an 
extensive  and  thorough  investigation  of  the 
large  amounts  of  cash  proven  to  be  in 
Baker's  possession  in  the  late  fall  of  1962  and 
early  1963. 

Jordan  and  his  counsel,  Lennox  P.  McLen- 
don,  did  not  conduct  the  full-scale  investi- 
gation that  Williams  demanded,  and  the 
Delaware  Senator  continued  to  prod  In  Sen- 
ate speeches  with  broad  hints. 

"Any  man  who  is  a  public  official  and  has 
$50,000  to  $100,000  In  $100  bills  stashed 
away  in  his  Government  office  should  be  re- 
quired to  answer  the  questions  by  a  con- 
gressional committee,"  Williams  declared. 
He  told  Jordan  and  McLendon  they  should 
ask  Baker:  "Where  did  you  get  that  money?" 

Williams  has  declared  that  when  Baker 
took  the  fifth  amendment  it  shoiild  not  have 
meant  the  end  of  the  search,  but  only  a  more 
Intensive  questioning  of  others  to  determine 
the  source  of  the  big  cash  pajmients  and 
the  reason  they  were  made. 

"Why  has  not  more  emphasis  been  placed 
on  determining  where  Mr.  Baker  got  the 
$100,000  in  cash,"  Williams  complained  to 
Jordan.  "Why  has  not  more  Interest  been 
expressed  in  the  fact  that  here  was  an  em- 
ployee of  the  U.S.  Government  who  during 
the  span  of  4  years  by  his  own  statement  had 
pjrramided  his  net  worth  from  $84,000  to  over 
$2  million." 

When  Jordan  and  the  Democratic  majority 
killed  the  Investigation  without  resolving 
the  question  of  the  large  cash  payments, 
Williams  continued  with  his  own  private 
investigation  of  this  and  other  matters. 

He  made  several  quiet  trips  out  of  Wash- 
ington in  recent  months  in  connection  with 


the  Baker  investigation,  and  the  most  recent 
of  these  mysterious  trips  took  place  in  the 
last  week. 

Also',  he  has  pieced  together  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  origin  of  those  sec- 
tions of  the  tax  law  that  tossed  the  huge 
benefits  to  the  major  stock  holding  com- 
panies Involved  In  delivering  the  large 
amounts  of  cash  to  Bobby  Baker. 

Witnesses  who  have  appeared  before  the 
Federal  grand  jury  in  Washington  have  In- 
cluded many  key  figures  In  the  stock  savings 
and  loan  companies  who  were  involved  In 
the  large  cash  payments  to  Baker.  Also, 
other  persons  who  have  appeared  before  the 
grand  jury  have  indicated  that  the  question- 
ing placed  a  heavy  emphasis  on  their  knowl- 
edge of  Baker's  activities  and  connections 
with  passage  of  the  tax  legislation. 

The  grand  jury  that  Is  charged  with  a  full 
Investigation  of  the  Bobby  Baker  case  has 
been  in  action  for  nearly  a  year,  but  it  Is 
reported  that  only  In  the  last  2  months  has 
the  focus  seemed  to  be  on  Baker's  relation- 
ship with  the  west  coast  savings  and  loan 
officials.     Witnesses   have   reported  surprise 
at  the  aggressive  work  of  the  lawyers  han- 
dling the  Baker  grand  jury  In  the  light  ol     . 
Baker's   past    close    association    with    high  : 
Democratic  political  flgiires  in  the  legislative  X 
branch  and  the  executive  branch. 

There  is  speculation  that  the  Federal 
grand  jury  has  about  completed  at  least  one 
phase  of  its  work,  £ind  that  some  action  on 
the  savings  and  loan  payments  to  Baker 
and  other  matters  will  take  place  within  a 
month. 

Informants  within  the  savings  and  loan 
Industry  first  called  Williams'  attention  to 
what  was  contended  was  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  tax  benefits  for  the  savings  and 
loan  Industry  in  1962  and  the  existence  of 
large  amounts  of  cash  in  Baker's  Capitol  of- 
fice file  case  in  late  1962  and  early  1963. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  Williams  that  the 
cash  started  to  appear  in  Baker's  possession 
shortly  after  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962  be- 
came law.  The  conference  report  on  the 
revenue  act  was  etgreed  to  on  October  2,  1962, 
and  on  October  16,  1962,  the  legislation  was 
signed  by  President  Kennedy. 

It  was  reported  that,  within  a  week  after 
the  legislation  was  signed,  Baker  made  a  trip 
to  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  where  he  was  given 
the  first  large  amount  of  cash  to  bring  back 
to  Washington.  It  was  reported  that  other 
large  cash  payments  were  made  later. 

Later,  Williams  received  written  reports 
from  infcMTnants  giving  further  details  that 
named  the  large  stock  savings  and  loon  firms 
involved  and  identified  some  of  the  officials 
who  had  collected  the  money. 

It  was  reported  to  the  Delaware  Senator 
that  the  money  was  collected  In  cash,  and 
with  some  understanding  that  it  would  be 
regarded  as  political  contributions  to  various 
Washington  officials  who  had  been  sympa- 
thetic with  the  tax  problems  of  the  savings 
and  loan  Industry.  Baker  at  that  time  was 
handling  the  political  caxnpaign  funds  for 
the  Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign  Com- 
mittee. 

There  was  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  that  Mrs.  Trudy  Novak, 
formerly  Baker's  partner  in  the  Carousel 
Motel,  had  gone  to  Baker's  office  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  in  November  1962  and  later 
had  received  large  sums  of  cash — as  much 
as  $13,000  at  one  time — from  Baker. 

She  testified  that  the  money  was  In  $100 
bills  and  that  it  was  taken  out  of  one  of 
Baker's  filing  cabinets  and  counted  out  to 
her.  Mrs.  Novak  said  she  never  had  handled 
such  large  amounts  of  cash  and  had  been 
frightened  at  the  prospects  of  carrying  it  to 
a  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  bank  where  It  was 
placed  In  an  account  to  be  used  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Carousel  Motel. 

This  firm  testimony  on  the  cash  Baker 
had  given  Mrs.  Novak  was  corroborated  by 
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the  bank  records  showing  that  Mrs.  Novak 
bad  taken  such  amounts  of  cash  to  the  bank 
for  deposit  on  the  Carousel  Motel  account. 

Williams  used  this  testimony  of  Mrs.  No- 
vak and  other  Information  he  considered  to 
be  reliable  to  piece  together  the  facts  estab- 
lishing his  contention  that  Baker  had  access 
to  at  least  $100,000  In  cash  In  that  period. 

The  evidence  that  savings  and  loan  oflQclals 
delivered  $100,000  In  cash  to  Baker  is  in 
many  respects  only  a  larger  version  of  sev- 
eral other  transactions  Involving  cash  pay- 
ments to  Baker  by  other  industry  groups 
which  have  been  characterized  as  "gross  im- 
proprieties." 

There  waa  a  $5,000  check  that  was  traced 
to  Baker's  law  firm  from  Myron  (Mickey) 
Weiner,  a  Washington  lawyer,  a  few  days 
after  passage  of  legislation  favorable  to 
Wiener's  client,  an  association  of  freight  for- 
warding firms. 

The  Rules  Committee  concluded  that  "the 
payment  was.  In  fact,  made  for  Baker's  help 
in  getting  the  law  passed. 

"This  impression  was  fortified  by  evidence 
that  Wiener  had  used  Baker's  office  almost 
as  his  own  since  early  1960."  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee stated.  The  committee  rejected 
Wiener's  explanation  that  the  $5,000  was 
only  a  legal  retainer  to  Baker,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, for  which  he  admitted  Baker  never 
did  any  work. 

The  committee  lashed  out  at  this  trans- 
action as  a  "most  flagrant"  example  of 
Baker's  use  of  his  position  for  personal  flnan- 
clal  profit. 

The  committee  did  not  see  fit  to  go  into 
the  information  that  pointed  to  similar 
questionable  transactions  involving  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  Industry. 


THE  186TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
DEATH  OP  CASIMIR  PULASKI. 
POLISH  PATRIOT 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
•  point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, October  11.  marked  the  186th 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Caslmlr 
Pulaski,  the  great  Polish  patriot  who 
fought  valiantly  and  sacrificed  his  life 
in  the  American  struggle  for  independ- 
ence. 

Pulaski,  the  eldest  son  of  Count  Joseph 
Pulaski,  was  bom  in  Poland  in  1748  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Polish  nobility. 
He  fought  with  his  father  in  the  popular 
uprising  against  Russian  control  after 
Poland  had  been  partitioned  by  Ger- 
many, Russia  and  Austria.  When  It 
became  evident  that  the  forces  of  free- 
dom who  had  fought  so  gallantly  against 
enormous  odds  and  with  inadequate 
equipment  would  be  slaughtered  by  the 
Russians.  Pulaski  chose  to  disperse  his 
men  and  seek  aid  for  their  cause  abroad. 
Although  a  penniless  refugee,  and  hav- 
ing lost  his  father  and  brother  In  the 
fight  for  freedom  for  Poland,  he  sought 
help  In  Prussia,  Turkey  and  then  Prance. 
In  Paris.  Pulaski  met  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, who  told  him  of  the  need  for  trained 
soldiers  and  leaders  in  the  American 
Revolutionary  War.  The  Polish  hero 
traveled  to  the  United  States,  seeing  our 


struggle  as  another  opportunity  to  fight 
for  freedom  and  presented  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  Franklin  to  General 
Washington. 

Pulaski  distinguished  himself  In  the 
battle  of  Brandywine  and  was  commis- 
sioned a  brigadier  general  by  Congress 
and  given  command  of  the  entire  Ameri- 
can cavalry.  Believing  fervently  in  the 
cause  for  which  he  was  fighting,  Pulaski 
led  his  men  for  2  years  before  being 
struck  down  during  the  siege  of  Sa- 
vannah. Seriously  wounded  on  October 
9.  he  died  on  October  11  at  the  age  of  31, 
having  made  an  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  success  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. 

In  paying  tribute  again  this  year  to 
General  Pulaski,  we  who  now  enjoy 
American  freedom  must  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  restoration  of  freedom  to 
Pulaski's  homeland,  Poland,  which  still 
suffers  under  the  foreign  domination  of 
Russian  imperialism. 


WE  WON'T  PAY  THE  BRITISH  DEBT 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  tMr. 
Mathias]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  23  this  year  the  citizens  of 
Frederick,  Md.,  will  mark  an  important 
bicentennial,  the  200th  anniversary  of 
Repudiation  Day.  On  November  23, 1765, 
the  judges  of  the  Frederick  County  Court 
struck  a  resounding  blow  against  tyranny 
by  handing  down  a  decision  which  re- 
pudiated the  Stamp  Act  imposed  upon 
the  American  Colonies  by  the  British 
Parliament.  This  historic  decision,  the 
first  judicial  ruling  upon  the  validity  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  was  a  landmark  in  the 
American  fight  for  freedom  and  judicial 
Independence. 

House  Joint  Resolution  401,  wliich  I 
introduced  last  February  and  which  has 
been  passed  by  the  House,  would  com- 
memorate Repudiation  Day  by  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  issue  an  appropriate 
proclamation.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  act  on  House  Joint  Resolution  401  in 
the  few  days  remaining  In  this  session. 

Because  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
asked  me  for  more  information  on 
Repudiation  Day.  I  am  pleased  to  Insert 
In  the  Record  an  interesting  and  enter- 
taining article,  "We  Won't  Pay  the  Brit- 
ish Debt."  by  Mr.  Max  Fullerton.  former 
chief  of  the  Baltimore  bureau  of  the  As- 
sociated Press  and  a  man  well  versed  in 
the  history  of  the  Free  State  of  Mary- 
land. 
Wi  Won't   Pat  the  British   Debt — Jxtdces 

IN    Maryland's    Frederick     Codntt    Re- 
nounced THE  Stamp  Act  10  Years  Before 

THE  Revolution  Started 

(By  Max  Fullerton) 

Repudiation  Day?  What  a  queer  designa- 
tion, you  might  opine. 

What  does  it  mean?  What  Is  Its  slg^nlfl- 
cance? 


It  has  considerable  significance  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation.  It  also  is  a  half  holiday 
which  legally  may  be  celebrated  only  tu 
Maryland's  Frederick  County. 

And  In  November  of  this  year,  the  many 
who  have  never  heard  of  the  day  will  listen 
to  the  blood-warming  story  told  and  retold. 
As  I  am  going  to  tell  it  to  you  now. 
It  was  quiet,  almost  somnolent,  in  old 
Frederick  Town  that  early  fall  of  1765.  On 
the  surface  at  least. 

The  Monocacy  River  flowed  peacefully,  its 
waters  only  broken  now  and  then  by  a 
leaping  trout  or  bass. 

But  things  soon  were  to  happen,  things 
which  from  Frederick  Town  would  shape  the 
future  of  the  American  Colonies.  The  big 
event  was  the  seldom-mentioned,  and  usually 
misunderstood,  repudiation  decision. 

It  was  a  harbinger.  This  is  how  it  all  came 
about: 

The  last  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars 
had  ended.  Sir  Edward  Braddock  rested  In 
his  grave  along  what  Is  now  U.S.  Route  40 
near  Unlontown,  Pa.  Fort  DuQuesne,  which 
General  Braddock  could  not  wrest  from  the 
French  and  their  Indian  allies,  was  now  Fort 
Pitt.  This  strategic  piece  of  ground  con- 
trolled the  traffic  on  the  Allegheny  and  Mo- 
nongahela  Rivers  where  they  met  to  form  the 
big  Ohio. 

The  need  for  Port  Necessity  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania mountains  beyond  Cumberland  was 
long  past.  Col.  George  Washington  had 
turned  his  attention  to  other  pursuits. 

So,  the  drums  of  war  were  muffled  in  1765. 
But  the  12  judges  of  Frederick  County  Issued 
a  historic  decision  which  started  the  beats 
once  more,  albeit  slowly  and  not  too  loudly. 
Then  years  later  their  tjmapanic  thunder 
reached  a  crescendo  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  and 
the  Revolution  was  on. 

Two  centtiries  ago,  the  wars  which  made 
Great  Britain  master  of  the  American 
Colonies  and  Canada  had  been  costly.  They 
had  been  costly  in  British  lives  and  British 
gold.  The  colonists  had  also  suffered  losses. 
But  Parliament  felt  the  Colonies  should  be 
called  upon  to  pay  at  least  part  of  the  English 
debt.  Therefore,  in  1764  the  historic  stamp 
tax  was  decreed.  This  levy,  somewhat  nonil- 
nal  in  scope,  covered  among  other  things 
charges  for  aifllxing  stamps  on  such  as  legal 
and  public  documents. 

At  that  time,  the  area  of  Frederick,"County 
was  about  the  same  as  today's  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  encompassing  the  western 
part  of  the  State. 

The  Stamp  Act,  already  a  phrase  which 
caused  most  Americana  to  gag,  became  effec- 
tive November  1, 1765. 

On  November  23.  the  dozen  Frederick 
County  Judges  gathered  in  a  house  on  Record 
Street  in  Frederick  Town.  The  reasons  for 
failure  to  meet  in  the  courthouse  Itself  are 
obscure.  However,  it  was  generally  believed 
the  men  of  the  bench  wanted  secrecy  until 
they  had  completed  their  deliberations. 

Prom  that  meeting  came  this  resolution 
defying  the  British  Parliament: 

"It  is  the  unanimous  resolution  and  opin- 
ion of  this  court  that  all  business  thereof 
shall  and  ought  to  be  transacted  in  the 
usual  and  accustomed  manner. 

"And  that  all  proceedings  shall  be  valid 
and  effective  without  the  Mae  of  stamps." 

The  court  cited  two  reasons  for  the  resolu- 
tion. One  was  the  Judges  had  no  official 
notiflcation  of  the  Stamp  Act.  The  other 
was  they  didn't  have  any  stamps  anyway. 
The  decision  was  construed  in  Maryland 
and  elsewhere  as  one  holding  the  loathsome 
Stamp  Act  as  unconstitutional. 

The  court  clerk,  Jack  Darnall,  declined  to 
obey  the  order,  whereupon  the  court  re- 
manded Darnall  to  the  custody  of  the  sheriff 
The  clerk  subsequently  complied. 

The  stamp  tax  was  not  the  first  one  levied 
by  Britain  on  the  Colonies.  For  Instance, 
there  was  an  impost  on  molasses  of  such 


proportions  scarcely  anyone  paid  it.  Nor  was 
there  any  concerted  effort  to  collect  It. 

There  also  were  a  group  of  17th  century 
statutes  known  as  the  Navigation  Acts. 
These  prohibited  Americans  from  trading 
with  any  nation  except  Great  Britain.  No 
one  paid  any  attention  to  them,  either,  and 
American  ships  came  and  went  to  whatever 
ports  they  please.  Also  there  were  few 
attempts  to  search  homes  without  warrants. 

This  business  of  lalssez-falre  over  the  years 
was  largely  due  to  a  feeling  of  camaraderie 
between  colonists  and  redcoats  because  they 
were  brothers  in  arms.  At  the  end  of  the 
wars,  however,  British  military  leaders  got 
across  the  notion  that  American  volunteers 
and  militiamen  were  too  lacking  in  discipline 
and  spirit  to  protect  all  of  the  land  claimed 
by  the  English.  This  rubbed  colonial  ftir 
very  much  the  wrong  way. 

"The  Stamp  Act  was  supposed  to  bring  In 
50,000  pounds  annually.  It  was  estimated 
the  quartering  of  10,000  British  troops  cost 
the  crown  300,000  pounds  a  year. 

Because  total  enforcement  was  impossible, 
the  stamp  tax  was  repealed  In  1766. 

But  soon  thereafter  came  levies  on  tea  and 
some  other  commodities.  The  British  East 
India  Co.  had  found  Itself  In  financial  dif- 
ficulties and  wanted  to  recoup. 

Actually,  the  tea  tax  was  so  small  it  would 
have  been  cheaper  to  pay  it  than  bring  the 
tea  in  from  Holland,  a  custom  of  long  stand- 
ing. 

But  also  came  orders  for  enforcement  of 
the  Navigation  Acts,  collection  of  the 
molasses  tax  and  search  of  homes  when  the 
military  deemed  It  advisable. 

So  the  damage  not  only  was  done,  but 
compounded. 

On  the  night  of  December  16,  1773.  more 
than  50  men  disguised  as  Mohawk  Indians 
boarded  a  ship  in  Boston  Harbor  and  threw 
all  the  tea  overboard.  The  famous  Boston 
Tea  Party  was  the  most  daring  bit  of  defiance 
of  the  times. 

This  incident  was  followed  on  October  19, 
1774,  when  the  tea  ship  Peggy  Stewart  was 
burned  in  Annapolis  Harbor. 

By  this  time,  the  Colonies  were  on  the 
brink  of  war  although  they  did  not  know  It 
at  the  time. 

The  old  house  where  the  Frederick  County 
Judges  convened  was  razed  around  1900. 
But  61  years  ago.  the  Frederick  Chapter  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
Installed  in  the  present  courthouse  a  bronze 
tablet  which  reads : 

"In  memory  of  the  12  immortal  Justices  of 
the  Frederick  County  court  who  repudiated 
the  Stamp  Act,  November  23,  1765." 

It  lists  the  men  on  the  bench  as  follows: 
Justices  Joseph  Smith,  David  Lynn,  Charles 
Jones,  Samuel  Beall,  Josiah  Beall,  Peter 
Balnbridge,  Thomas  Price,  Andrew  Heugh, 
WUliam  Blair,  WilUam  Luckett,  James  Dick- 
son, and  Thomas  Beatty. 

By  act  of  the  Maryland  General  Assembly, 
Repudiation  Day  is  a  legal  holiday  after  noon 
on  November  23  each  year.  Business  houses, 
banks,  schools,  and  so  on  don't  observe  it  by 
closing. 

However,  the  DAR  always  holds  a  ceremony 
at  the  courthouse  where  the  tablet  Is  en- 
sconced. 

In  this  bicentennial  year  elaborate  prep- 
arations are  being  made  for  an  all-out  ob- 
servance of  Repudiation  Day  in  Frederick. 

Representative  Charles  Mathias,  of  the 
Sixth  Maryland  Congressional  District,  has 
Introduced  a  resolution  in  Congress  asking 
President  Johnson  to  issue  a  proclamation. 

Mathias  had  this  to  say  about  the  deci- 
sion of  200  years  ago: 

"This  truly  was  one  of  the  preambles  of  the 
American  Revolution.  It  is  an  act  we  should 
remember  In  1965.  Far  more  important 
that  it  set  the  stage  for  the  Revolution,  was 
the  fact  that  these  judges  Illustrated  the 
power  and  Importance  of  an  independent  and 
courageous  Judiciary." 


Although  the  many,  many  years  have 
dimmed  the  scythe-Uke  repercussions  to  the 
defiance  of  King  George  m,  his  Parliament 
and  his  Ministers,  there  was  immediate  re- 
action from  many  colonial  sources. 

Natvirally,  Tories  were  not  happy  about 
it,  but  the  Sons  of  Liberty  and  their  sup- 
porters were  greatly  encouraged.  The  first 
open  stand  against  taxation  v?lthout  repre- 
sentation was  hailed  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 
One  of  the  first  biirsts  of  reaction  came  from 
Frederick  Town  Itself.  The  Stamp  Act  was 
put  In  a  coffin  to  simulate  a  corpse.  The 
Maryland  Gazette  reported  the  "funeral" 
thusly : 

"The  Stamp  Act  having  received  a  mortal 
stab  at  the  hands  of  Justice  on  Saturday  last, 
gave  up  the  ghost  to  the  great  Joy  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  Frederick  County. 

"The  lifeless  body  lay  exposed  to  public 
scrutiny  till  yesterday  when  it  was  thought 
proper,  to  prevent  Infection  from  Its  stench, 
to  bury  It." 

The  funeral  procession  was  quite  gay. 
Colors  flew,  people  shouted,  and  enthusiastic 
folk  carried  banners. 

The  coffin  had  a  prominent  place  In  the 
cortege.  It  was  liberally  decorated  with 
slogans,  all  of  which  denounced  the  Stamp 
Act. 

At  this  late  date.  It  might  be  fitting  to  find 
some  kind  thoughts  for  one  Zacharlah  Hood, 
of  Annapolis.  It  was  he  who  held  dubious 
distinction  of  being  the  first  and  last  stamp 
tax  collector  In  Maryland. 

When  Parliament  made  Its  decree  formal, 
Zacharlah  was  In  London.  He  was  appointed 
stamp  distributor  for  Maryland,  which  caused 
him  to  become  one  of  the  most  hated  men 
ever  to  live  In  the  land  of  the  Lords 
proprietary. 

Since  news  of  his  appointment  had  pre- 
ceded him,  Hood  had  to  disembark  secretly 
upon  his  return  to  Annapolis. 

His  onetime  friends  ignored  him.  Utter 
strangers  found  great  amusement  In  Insult- 
ing and  berating  Hood. 

Zacharlah  was  dispatched  In  effigy  In 
Frederick.  Baltimore,  and  Annapolis.  Then 
his  Annapolis  home  was  burned. 

That  decided  Brother  Hood.  Certain  he 
had  outstayed  any  welcome,  he  hurried  away 
to  New  York. 

The  demonstration  against  Hood  In  Fred- 
erick Town  was  In  the  full  tradition  of  the 
18th  century. 

A  special  chariot  was  provided  for  Hood's 
stuffed  effigy  as  the  "sole  mourner"  In  the 
"funeral"  for  the  Stamp  Act. 

A  procession  led  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
meandered  through  the  town  to  the  ap- 
pointed place — a  gallows  on  the  courthouse 
lawn.  Directly  beneath,  a  grave  had  been 
dug. 

Through  It  all,  bells  rang,  mobs  cheered, 
and  lady  spectators  cheerfully  proclaimed 
their  approval  by  laughing  loudly. 

After  a  somber  roll  of  drvmis,  "Mr.  Hood" 
was  asked  If  he  had  anything  to  say.  One 
of  the  crowd  saw  a  letter  protruding  from 
his  pocket.    These  words  were  read  from  It: 

"Good  people,  for  countrymen  I  dare  not 
call  you,  having  forfeited  all  claim  or  title 
to  that  distinction. 

"Cursed  be  the  day,  that  dlreftd  day.  May 
the  23d  of  November  be  struck  out  of  the 
calendar  and  never  be  reckoned  In  the  fu- 
ture annals  of  time." 

Just  then  "Mr.  Hood"  toppled  from  the 
carriage. 

One  of  those  assembled  shouted :  "Let  him 
die  like  a  dog." 

As  cheers  echoed  and  drums  beat  fiuious- 
ly.  the  effigy  of  Zacharlah  Hood  and  the 
coffin  of  the  Stamp  Act  were  burled. 

While  the  years  moved  along  and  armed 
resistance  became  a  certainty  Frederick 
County  played  a  vital  part  In  the  War  of 
Revolution. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  mUltary 
marches  up  to  that  time  started  on  July 


8,  1775,  soon  after  the  war  began.  The 
Frederick  County  riflemen  tramped  more 
than  500  miles  in  22  days  to  reach  Boston. 
They  missed  the  Battle  of  Bimker  Hill.  But 
they  were  on  guard  when  the  British  evacu- 
ated Boston  In  March  1776. 

The  riflemen  also  were  part  of  the  Mary- 
land line  attacked  by  Redcoats  on  Harlem 
Heights.  N.Y..  In  November  of  that  year. 

Lt.  Peter  Hanson,  son  of  John  Hanson, 
who  was  the  first  President  of  the  Nation 
imder  the  Articles  of  Confederation  was 
fatally  wounded  in  that  fight. 

There  was  an3rthlng  but  peace  and  quiet 
In  Frederick  Town  Itself  In  the  early  days 
of  the  war  for  liberty.  Three  Tories  were 
tried  and  hanged  for  treason.  Others  were 
banished  and  fied  for  protection  under  the 
British  Crown. 

Because  Frederick  Town  was  strategically 
located  on  tjje  important  Pennsylvania  Vir- 
ginia Road  it  saw  plenty  of  coming  and  going 
during  the  war. 

This  historic  road  was  the  one  traveled 
by  Gen.  "Mad  Anthony"  Wayne  and  his  army 
from  York  Valley  to  Culp>eper,  Va.  The 
soldiers  crossed  the  Monocacy  and  poured 
through  the  town  In  May  of  1781. 

After  the  battle  of  Bennington  Heights. 
Frederick  County  was  selected  to  take  charge 
of  captured  Hessian  mercenaries. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  western  Maryland 
stories  which  could  be  and  have  been  told 
of  the  fateful  18  years  In  which  the  United 
States  of  America  was  molded. 

Suffice  it  to  say  the  going  was  tough.  But 
after  General  Washington  resigned  his  com- 
mand at  Annapolis  In  1783  rejoicing  and  cele- 
brating soon  were  replaced  by  restoration 
of  the  old  order  of  things. 

Without  any  Stamp  Tax  of  course. 


ALASKA'S  RAMPART  DAM  IS  WAN- 
TON   AND    UNNECESSARY 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Pelly]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  al- 
ways believed,  along  with  most  people, 
that  one  should  not  destroy  something  if 
the  destruction  Is  wanton  and  unneces- 
sary. This  is  exactly  why  I  oppose  the 
proposed  Rampart  Canyon  Dam  of 
Alaska.  To  arrive  at  this  decision,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  examine  the  project 
from  three  angles:  What  would  be  de- 
stroyed If  the  dam  were  built?  What 
would  be  the  principal  benefits  to  Alaska 
and  to  the  Nation?  And,  what  are  the 
alternatives? 

To  answer  the  first  question,  What 
would  be  destroyed?  I  examined  the  ex- 
tensive study  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  on  what  effect  Rampart  Dam 
would  have  on  wildlife.  A  line  on  page  8 
of  this  report  sums  up  the  findings : 

Nowhere  In  the  history  of  water  develop- 
ment in  North  America  have  the  fish  and 
wildlife  losses  anticipated  from  a  single  proj- 
ect been  so  overwhelming. 

Specifically.  Mr.  Speaker,  construction 
of  Rampart  E>am  would  result  in  the  de- 
struction of  270,000  salmon;  the  destruc- 
tion of  ground  that  has  the  potential  to 
support  12,500  moose;  destruction  of  a 
greater  percentage  of  grizzly  bears  and 
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possible  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the 
caribou  herds.  Also.  95  percent  of  the 
mink  of  Alaska  would  be  destroyed,  as 
well  as  12.500  geese  and  10.000  cranes- 
representing  a  significant  portion  of 
North  America's  supply  of  these  birds. 
Destroyed,  also,  would  be  1.5  million 
ducks  and  enormous  numbers  of  many 
other  species  of  waterfowl,  big  game  and 
small  game,  other  similar  resources  and 
large  areas  now  carrying  valuable  tim- 
ber. 

In  terms  of  economics  this  would  re- 
sult, for  example,  in  the  partial  crippling 
of  Alaska's  commercial  salmon  fisheries: 
the  elimination  of  an  area  where  2.5 
million  valuable  pelts  per  year  could  be 
harvested;  the  loss  of  300,000  man-days 
of  duck  hunting  per  year — a  loss  that 
would  be  felt  In  States  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

All  of  this — gruesome  as  it  sounds — 
will  become  reality  if  the  Rampart  Can- 
yon Dam  is  built. 

Now.  to  move  on  to  the  second  phase, 
or  to  answer  the  question.  What  would  be 
the  principal  benefits  to  Alaska  and  to 
the  Nation? 

Proponents  of  the  project — the  most 
avid  of  whose  views  could  be  colored  by 
personal  involvement — claim  that  Ram- 
part Dam  will  eventually  supply  about 

1  percent  of  the  Nation's  power  needs. 
They  also  claim  that  Rampart  power  will 
provide  cheap  electricity  for  their  State, 
thereby  drawing  industry  there.  They 
claim,  therefore,  that  the  dam  will  help 
both  Alaska  and  the  Nation.  However,  in 
their  enthusiasm,  they  overlook  some 
important  factors.  These  proponents 
say  that  Rampart  Dam  will  produce  the 
enormous  amount  of  34.2  billion  kilo- 
watt-hours and  claim  that  this  could  be 
sold  to  their  coast  cities  for  as  little  as 

2  to  3  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  When 
this  statement  is  made,  it  is  assumed  that 
all  of  the  power  produced  can  be  sold; 
however.  Alaska,  itself,  limited  as  it  is, 
cannot  possibly  use  all  of  this  power. 
Therefore,  if  all  of  the  power  is  not  sold, 
then  the  cost  of  the  portion  sold  will,  of 
course,  rise  prop)ortionately  to  cover  the 
increased  costs  of  its  production  and 
transmission. 

At  the  same  time,  some  groups  advo- 
cating this  dam  say  that  surplus  power 
could  be  sold  in  the  continental  United 
States,  and  my  own  Pacific  Northwest  is 
sometimes  cited  as  an  area  that  will  buy 
this  surplus.  For  example,  the  Yukon 
Power  for  America,  Inc.,  in  one  of  its 
pamphlets,  claims: 

For.  huge  as  It  It,  Rampart  will  constitute 
but  1  percent  of  the  country's  power  needs 
In  1980.  And  that  1  percent  will  place  at 
America's  disposal — as  nothing  else  can — 
the  bounty  of  Its  largest  State. 

Or,  as  Senator  Grtjening  said  before 
the  Committee  on  Projects,  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  on  June  9 : 

For  the  enormous  demand  shortly  upon  us. 
Rampart  will  supply  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  total  needed  In  the  United  States  by 
1980,  but  every  kilowatt  will  be  needed. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  type  of 
statement  ignores  the  cost  of  transmit- 
ting electricity — the  greater  the  distance, 
the  greater  the  cost.  Indeed,  the  trans- 
mitting costs  to  any  part  of  the  conti- 


nental United  States  would  raise  the  ulti- 
mate cost  to  the  consumer.  I  am  told, 
to  a  point  where  other  sources  of  elec- 
tricity would  be  cheaper. 

Another  fact  ignored  is  that  my  own 
Pacific  Northwest  already  has  cheap 
electricity,  a  surplus  of  electricity,  and 
has  no  need  for  the  higher  cost  electric- 
ity of  any  other  region,  such  as  Alaska. 

Therefore,  if  Alaskans  want  to  build  a 
dam  to  produce  power,  it  seems  reason- 
able that  they  themselves  would  have  to 
be  the  principal  users  of  their  own 
power,  because  Rampart  Dam  holds  lit- 
tle in  the  way  of  benefits  to  other  States. 

Will  Rampart  Dam  aid  Alaska  to  any 
significant  degree?  Again,  according  to 
the  Yukon  Power  for  America,  Inc.,  only 
"35  percent  of  Rampart's  energy  would 
be  used  by  consumers  who  could  use  the 
power  whether  Rampart  is  built  or  not." 
In  other  words,  they  say  that  Alaska 
could  use  only  35  percent  of  Rampart's 
power. 

For  the  rest  of  the  consumption  needed 
to  keep  costs  down,  this  organization 
suggests  that  the  availability  of  power 
would  lure  new  industries  to  Alaska, 
which  would  use  the  remaining  65  per- 
cent. To  me,  this  figure  of  65  percent  is 
wishful  thinking  and  a  gross  overstate- 
ment. In  1964,  Alaska  used  only  slightly 
more  than  627  million  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity,  or,  in  other  words,  a  mere  1.8 
percent  of  the  34.2  billion  kilowatt-hours 
of  the  proposed  Rampart  Dam.  Using 
this  figure,  Alaska  would  have  to  multiply 
its  present  consumption  by  about  55 
times  in  order  to  use  all  of  the  dam's 
power  and  thereby  keep  the  cost  of  the 
power  low. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  question  springs  to 
mind :  Is  the  lack  of  cheap  power  the  rea- 
son industry  does  not  go  to  Alaska? 

According  to  many  experts,  and  sub- 
stantiated by  a  study  by  Howard  Kuhns 
of  the  University  of  Alaska,  this  is  simply 
not  the  case.  It  is  felt  that  even  if  there 
were  low-cost  electricity,  industry  would 
still  stay  away  from  Alaska.  Two  rea- 
sons are  cited  for  this — reasons  which 
are  either  carelessly  or  deliberately  over- 
looked by  the  proponents  of  the  dam. 
The  first  reason  cited  is  that  Alaska  has 
the  highest  cost  of  labor  in  the  country. 
The  second  reason  is  that  the  cost  of 
transportation  would  cut  into  profits  too 
deeply.  Transportation  costs  are  high. 
It  is  cheaper  and  more  profitable  to 
manufacture  close  to  population  centers. 

In  order  for  companies  to  go  to  Alaska, 
therefore,  the  cost  of  electricity  would 
have  to  be  so  low  that  it  would  over- 
come these  two  great  obstacles,  and  this 
is  impossible. 

The  third  aspect  of  justifying  Rampart 
Dam  is  the  answer  to  the  question :  What 
are  the  alternatives? 

In  this  connection,  if  and  when  Alaska 
needs  more  electric  power,  she  can  turn 
to  other  sources,  which  are  much  more 
modest  in  cost  and  economically  more 
feasible.  The  first  of  these  possibilities 
is  hydroelectric  power  supplied  by  a  dam 
or  dams  which  would  be  smaller  and 
more  in  line  with  Alaska's  real  needs. 
Some  believe  that  there  are  at  least  six 
dam  sites  of  this  nature  available,  any 
one  of  which  would  have  an  advantage 


over  Rampart,  in  that  there  would  not 
be  such  massive  destruction  of  wildlife 
resources. 

The  other  possibility  is  one  which  used 
to  be  science  fiction,  but  which  has  now 
become  reality — nuclear  power.  The  fu- 
ture of  atomic  power  for  electricity  pro- 
duction is  demonstrated;  this  year,  for 
example.  General  Electric  estimates  that 
of  all  the  new  power  production  ordered 
In  1965,  10  percent  will  be  nuclear  power. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  states 
that  by  1980,  atomic  power  will  account 
for  about  19  percent  of  the  power  used 
in  the  United  States.  This  compares 
with  the  Commission's  estimate  that 
by  1980,  hydroelectric 's  share  of  produc- 
tion will  have  dropped  about  19  percent. 
Finally,  it  is  estimated  that  by  the  year 
2000,  50  percent  of  the  Nation's  power 
will  be  nucleai',  and  by  the  year  2050,  all 
new  power  facilities  will  be  nuclear. 

Atomic  power  has  a  definite  future, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  those  who  want  the 
dam  claim  that  the  cost  of  hydroelectric 
power  will  always  be  cheaper  than  this 
type  of  power.  Again,  they  are  ignoring 
the  facts.  To  begin  with,  there  is  al- 
ready In  existence  a  nuclear  plant  that 
can  produce  cheap  electricity.  This  is 
the  Westingho use -built  Yankee  Atomic 
Electric  Plant,  which  will  eventually  pro- 
duce electricity  at  a  cost  of  only  2.4  mills 
per  kilowatt  hour — lower  than  Ram- 
part's power. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  the  proposed 
Rampart  Dam  should  not  be  built.  It  Is 
not  what  Alaska  or  the  Nation  needs,  and 
there  are  far  more  practical  alternatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  against  this  unnec- 
essary expenditure  of  funds  and  against 
such  unnecessary  destruction  of  wildlife 
and  natural  resources. 

If  the  American  people  get  the  true 
facts  about  Rampart  Dam,  public  opin- 
ion, I  am  sure,  will  sidetrack  this  unwise 
venture.  In  favor  of  more  practical  proj- 
ects to  advance  and  improve  the  economy 
of  Alaska. 
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RUSSIA  REVISITED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Charles  L. 
Dancey,  editor  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star 
recently  made  a  return  trip  to  Russia 
and  Rumania  and  his  observations  with 
respect  to  the  difference  in  development 
of  other  countries  as  compared  to  the 
difference  in  the  last  6  years  in  the  So- 
viet Union  in  building  communism  is 
startling.  After  reading  Mr.  Dancey's 
series,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  hear 
more  and  more  about  the  Soviet  Union 
turning  to  private  free  enterprise  as  the 
answer  to  their  problems. 

Mr.  Dancey's  junket,  as  congressional 
junkets  can  be,  was  very  important  to 
the  people  of  Peoria  and  the  area.  As 
editor,  Mr.  Dancey  was  able  to  dissemi- 
nate his  interesting  and  informative 
comments  to  the  readers  of  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star  and  to  those  who  attended 
his  subsequent  lectures.  Likewise,  a 
Member  of  Congress  is  also  in  a  position 
to  enable  his  constituents  to  gain  from 
his  own  travel  experiences. 


However,  in  this  case  it  is  my  desire  for 
my  colleagues  and  the  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record  to  gain  from  Mr. 
Dancey's  travels.  Rather  than  try  to  tell 
the  story  myself,  at  this  point,  I  include 
the  series  of  articles  which  point  out 
what  it  is  really  like  in  that  other  world: 

I  Prom  the  Peoria  (111.)  Journal  Star,  July  11, 

1965] 
RUSSIA  REVisrrED:  "Boy.  Am  I  Ever  Glad  to 
Be  Back  Home" 
(By  Charles  L.  Dancey) 

Never  was  I  so  glad  to  get  back  from  a 
trip,  as  to  return  to  the  United  States  from 
this  stay  "behind  the  Iron  Cxirtaln" 

I  went  in  at  Leningrad  In  the  north  some 
weeks  ago  In  a  Jolly  mood,  got  launched 
with  a  visit  to  a  Russian  night  club  to 
the  strains  of  a  rollicking,  "Hello,  Dolly." 

And  I  came  out  from  Bucharest  in  the 
south  on  a  steaming  old  airplane  Jammed 
with  tJe  halt,  the  lame  and  disabled,  includ- 
ing aHeaf-mute,  and  several  virtually  help- 
less people  two  of  whom  fell  down  trying  to 
debark — en  route  to  a  new  home  in  Israel. 

Then,  I  went  on  to  Tel  Aviv  and  got  a 
glimpse  at  the  difference  In  development 
In  the  past  5  years  there  in  building  that 
new  country  as  compared  to  the  difference 
In  the  last  6  years  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 
building  communism. 

The  route  I  followed  (taking  piirposely  ob- 
scure "memory  notes"  along  the  way  to  be 
used  for  this  writing  as  soon  as  I  got  back) 
is  as  follows : 

Leningrad:  Where  it  was  clear  that  Soviet 
women  have  now  discovered  lipstick,  hair 
styling,  high  heels  and  brassieres — but  still 
are  careless  about  girdles  and  slips.  Where 
there  are  more  cars  than  before,  but  a  U.S. 
car  stlU  produces  amazement  and  awe.  And 
where  I  met  a  very  strange  character  named 
Rugal. 

Moscow:  Where  the  party  line  has  soft- 
ened considerably.  Where  a  bunch  of  laugh- 
ing Red  Chinese  crossed  my  bow,  and  a  fel- 
low Insisted  that  somebody — you'll  never 
guess — really  killed  President  Kennedy. 

Tbilisi:  There  was  trouble  making  the 
plane,  but  it  turned  out  in  an  interesting 
way  and  wound  up  with  a  Soviet  citizen 
being  kicked  out  to  make  a  seat  for  me. 
More  talk  came -up  on  the  same  line  about 
Kennedy,  plus  subjects  ranging  from  the 
Listen -Clay  fight  to  Vietnam  *  •  •  and  some 
Insight  into  Socialist  dentistry. 

Rostov-na-Don:  Here  was  a  unique  monu- 
ment to  free  men  who  no  longer  exist  in 
modern  Russia,  and  there  was  a  weird  ses- 
sion In  my  hotel  room  with  a  Soviet  news- 
paperman. 

Volgograd:  The  name  is  changed  (from 
Stalingrad)  but  It  looked  much  as  it  did  6 
years  ago — good  and  bad — except  that  they 
are  busy  building  a  moniiment  in  the  form 
of  a  statue  of  a  woman,  carefully  planned 
to  be  bigger  than  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
and  thus  the  biggest  in  the  world.  (They 
hadn't  heard  of  Mount  Rushmore.) 

Odessa:  Students  talked  prices,  wages, 
music,  and  automobiles,  and  a  Jerk  Russian 
moviemaker  talked  nasty.  This  Is  also  a 
place  of  Bikinis,  and  sometimes  sort  of  make- 
shift Bikinis. 

Kiev :  A  lot  of  shopping  and  a  little  buying 
rounded  up  such  activities  In  various  kinds 
of  stores  across  the  country,  plus  a  last 
check  of  Russian  movies  and  TV  shows, 
which  includes  some  rather  weird  practices. 
(Among  other  things,  James  Bond  is  a  soft- 
hearted sissy.) 

Bucharest,  Rvunanla:  Here  was  a  strange 
contrast  in  many  ways  between  communism 
^  Rumania  and  In  Russia,  especially  on  a 
^ip  to  Ploesti  and  thence  Into  the  Carpa- 
^ian  mountains  of  ancient  Transylvania. 
Here,  too,  I  ran  Into  a  stranded  American 
college  student   and  baUed  him  out.     One 


wonders  If  prostitution  here  Is  a  "state  In- 
dustry," duly  socialized? 

That  was  it,  except  for  the  ghastly  ride 
from  Bucharest  to  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  and 
thence  to  the  very  pleasant  real  "exit"  land- 
ing at  Athens,  on  to  Tel  Aviv  for  a  quick  look 
at  a  little  country  that  started  so  recently 
with  more  problems  than  Russian  Commu- 
nists faced  47  years  ago.  and  home. 

That's  generally  the  way  It  went.  The 
conditions  under  which  I  traveled  were  that 
the  official  "Tourist"  agency  of  the  Soviet 
Union  would  see  me  off  and  meet  me  at  each 
new  location,  that  I  should  have  to  have  a 
car-gulde-and-interpreter  3  hours  every  2 
days,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  time  I  could  do 
as  I  pleased  within  the  limits  of  a  mess  of 
laws  as  to  where  you  can't  go,  and  what  you 
can't  photograph. 

Being  alone,  and  supplied  with  coupons 
providing  for  three  meals  a  day  plus  a  fotirth 
snack  as  part  of  the  official  deal,  during  the 
whole  time  I  actually  ate  with  Americans 
or  Europeans  about  six  or  eight  times  •  •  • 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  time  with  Russians, 
Georgians,  Ukranlans  and  other  citizens  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  an  automatic  social  con- 
tact and  opportunity  for  social  conversation — 
that  wasn't  always  too  sociable.  Also,  an- 
other collision  with  their  habit  of  break- 
fasting first  off  on  vodka  or  cognac. 

I  tried  to  sample  everything  I  could  reach 
with  eyes,  ears  and  conversation,  and  some- 
times the  process  of  trying  proved  as  exciting 
as  the  success  or  failure  of  the  result. 

There  were  many  contradictory  sights  and 
happenings,  and  the  only  way  I  know  to  tell 
such  a  Jumbled  series  of  experiences  is  pretty 
much  as  they  happened  along  the  way,  good 
and  bad. 

I'll  try  to  do  that  starting  tomorrow. 


[Prom   the  Peoria    (111.)    Jotu-nal   Star, 
July  12,  1965] 

Russia  Revisited:  First  Impressions  Are 

Favorable 

(By  Charles  L.  Dancey) 

Leningrad. — My  first  impressions  and  orig- 
inal "mood"  on  entering  Russia  again  were 
all  on  the  "good"  side. 

And  let's  not  kid  otirselves,  little  things 
count  in  how  you  feel. 

In  the  first  place,  I  checked  my  suitcase 
at  the  Ozark  counter  at  Greater  Peoria  Air- 
port boldly,  and  never  messed  with  it  as 
I  switched  at  Chicago,  changed  again  to  a 
Finnish  airline  in  Paris,  and  finally  got 
aboard  the  Russian  Jet  of  Aerflot  at  Helsinki. 
The  last  connection  worried  me.  We  were 
late,  and  had  only  10  minutes  to  go  through 
the  official  formalities,  debark,  find  the  right 
gate,  and  get  aboard  the  Soviet  plane. 

I  Just  got  off,  went  through  passport  con- 
trol, and  straight  on  Into  the  plane  for 
Leningrad,  literally  without  stopping.  Most 
people  were  debarking  at  Helsinki,  and  It 
was  now  night,  to  boot. 

I  had  fears  for  my  luggage  in  these  cir- 
cumstances making  the  plane,  assuming  it 
was  still  with  me  through  the  other  series 
of  changes  by  different  airlines  of  different 
countries. 

It  seemed  to  me  a  good  omen  when  I  de- 
barked in  Leningrad,  was  directed  to  a  pri- 
vate room,  went  through  the  passport  busi- 
ness, turned  around,  and  there  was  the 
suitcase  I'd  checked  at  Peoria,  big  as  life, 
and  as  much  alone  in  my  "private"  recep- 
tion room  as  I  was. 

I  was  packed  off  in  a  private  car  to  the 
Astoria  Hotel,  where  I  had  a  so-so  meal  and  a 
delicious  chocolate  souffle. 

It  was  quite  late,  but  the  sun  hardly  sets 
in  Leningrad.  They  call  the  summer  nights 
there  "the  white  nights"  because  whUe  the 
sun  does  disappear  over  the  horizon  it  never 
gets  over  far  enough  to  actually  darken  the 
sky  itself — and  they  Just  turn  off  the  street 
lights  altogether  at  this  season. 


It  is  a  beautiful  city,  with  great  wide 
streets  and  graceful  parks  and  buildings. 
Peter  the  Great  built  it  to  be  his  "window 
on  the  west,"  and  it  remains  that  for  Rtissla. 

The  streets  are  brightened  now  by  adver- 
tising signs,  to  a  point,  including  a  liberal 
use  of  neon  although  not  as  we  are  used 
to  seeing  it. 

They  are  also  brightened  by  the  way  Rus- 
sian women  have  come  out  of  their  shell  into 
clothes  that  fit  and  have  color,  high  heels, 
lipstick,  and  fancy  hairdos. 

This  is  a  startling  difference  in  the  whole 
appearance  of  city  streets  that  one  wouldn't 
think  of  and,  if  you  haven't  seen  it,  cannot 
Imagine.  We  don't  realize  how  much  of  the 
color  and  variety  of  our  own  downtown  de- 
pends on  women's  mode  of  dress. 

To  add  to  everjrthing  pleasing,  at  the  hotel 
I  was  gobbled  up  by  two  ebullient  young 
Swedes,  Guy  (pronounced  Gee)  and  Ingrid, 
students  of  language  at  Uppsala,  who  had 
been  on  the  plane  from  Helsinki  but  were 
spirited  off  somewhere  else  with  the  rest  of 
the  students  from  Sweden  on  landing. 

We  set  gaily  off  for  the  Neva  Restaurant 
because  it  was  Swedish  Independence  Day  or 
something. 

The  Neva  proved  to  be  a  gala  place  with 
tables  seated  around  a  great  sunken  circle 
bathed  in  light  from  spots  in  the  ceiling,  but 
at  first  entrance  one  couldn't  see  the  tables 
well,  only  the  bright  center. 

We  sat  down,  and  suddenly  an  orchestra 
right  behind  and  beside  me  burst  forth  loud 
and  strong. 

The  tune  that  suddenly  blasted  my  ear- 
drums was  a  rollicking  one. 

It's  called  "Hello,  Dolly." 

The  dancers  flooded  the  floor,  dolled  up  fit 
to  kill,  and  a  number  of  them  resplendent  in 
military  uniforms. 

The  five-piece  band  (It  sounded  like  60 
pieces  when  "Hello,  Dolly"  first  burst  on  my 
eardrums)  and  a  girl  singer  continued  with 
a  good  deal  of  familiar  sounding  music,  but. 
the  tunes  I  remember  are,  "I'm  In  the  Mood 
for  Love,"  and  "Juanita"  (of  all  things). 
The  gal  sang  to  the  tune  of  "Juanita,"  but 
used  "Amore"  where  the  "Juanita"  goes  in 
the  song — otherwise,  the  same  words,  sung 
in  English. 

On  the  more  spirited  American  music,  the 
dance  floor  was  very  Interesting.  Some  did 
the  twigt,  and  some  a  variant  of  the  Charles- 
ton, an^  some  a  kind  of  Jitterbug  deal,  but 
all  danced  together.  None  did  any  of  the 
stand  back  from  each  other  and  Jerk  type 
stuff  so  common  in  the  United  States  nowa- 
days. On  the  Charleston  deal  they  swung  in 
and  out  of  it,  and  held  hands.  On  the  twist 
they  parted,  but  you  could  tell  who  were 
partners.  Most  Just  danced,  and  the  varia- 
tions went  on  at  the  same  time. 

Ingrid  and  Guy  danced  and  she  danced 
right  out  of  a  shoe,  creating  quite  a  little 
stir  on  the  floor. 

At  this  point  the  Iron  Curtain  seemed  to 
be  made  of  gauze. 

However,  another  day  was  to  dawn,  and  I 
was  to  go  down  to  the  Neksky  Prospect  (the 
main  drag)  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  not  the 
white  night,  and  be  reminded  that  this  was 
not  Peoria  by  a  long  shot,  rather  early  in  the 
game. 

And  within  2  days,  I  was  to  be  reminded 
even  more  pointedly. 


[From  the  Peoria  (111.)  Journal  Star, 

July  13,  1965] 

Russia  Revisited:   Russians  Plague  Visitob 

With    Buting   Roxjtine 

(By  Charles  L.  Dancey) 
Leningrad. — The  Iron  Curtain  seemed  thin, 
indeed,  and  unreal  my  first  night  In  Lenin- 
grad, but  a  real  barrier  does  exist  between 
West  and  East,  free  and  Communist,  and  you 
get  evidence  of  it  within  the  first  block  you 
walk  on  a  major  street  in  the  normal  day- 
time. 
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"Have  you  any  cigarettes?"  says  a  youth 
who  has  learned  a  little  EnglUh— specifically, 
several  "Have  you's"  and  "I  will  buy." 
"Have  you  a  raincoat  to  sell?" 
It  Is  so  Incessant  as  you  go  along  that  you 
can  accomplish  nothing  else  but  to  say,  "No. 
No.  No."  and  thafs  all  most  are  Interested  In. 
Then  they  quickly  peal  off. 
"Have  you  a  ballpoint  pen?" 
"Oo  menya  nyet.  nlchevo.     ("I  haven't  got 
anything.") 

But  another  comes. 
"Would  you  sell  your  shlrtV 
And  another.  "Have  you  any  dollars?  I 
will  give  you  50  percent  more  than  the  ex- 
change rate."  There'd  been  a  little  of  this 
when  I  was  with  the  Swedes,  but  now  in 
daytime  •    •    •   wow. 

One  slicker,  named  Victor,  started  a  social 
conversation,  said  he  as  a  student  In  the 
technical  school  in  electronics,  aged  26 — 
and  swung  Into  the  "buy  dollars"  routine. 
His  English  was  limited  but  pretty  good,  too. 
"I  can't  understand  why  you  won't,"  he 
would  say. 

"Why  should  I  break  the  law  Just  to  make 
a  few  dollars?"  I  would  say. 
"Yes.  but  wnat  about  me?"  he  replied. 
I  shrugged. 

"You  don't  trust  me,"  he  said.  "You  think, 
perhaps,  I  am  not  what  I  say  I  am?" 

"That's  not  it.  It  makes  no  difference.  I 
signed  a  statement  about  currency  when  I 
entered  your  country,  and  I  won't  break  It." 
"That  Is  Just  official,"  he  said  contemp- 
tuously. "It  means  nothing.  They,  them- 
selves, have  official  shops  that  sell  below 
the  rate." 

(This  Is  true.  There  was  one  at  the  hotel, 
and  I  later  saw  many.  You  pay  the  basics, 
shelter,  travel,  food  etc.,  at  an  "official"  rate 
set  by  the  Russian  Government  for  the 
ruble — which  Is  not  listed  on  any  foreign 
exchange  to  shake  out  and  reveal  Its  true 
value — and  then  the  state  runs  Its  own 
black  market  to  tempt  the  extra  dollars  or 
pounds  or  francs  from  you.) 

Finally  he  said.  "Well,  at  least,  sell  me  your 
sunglasses." 

"They  are  optical  In  any  case,  and  not 
plain  sunglasses  you  could  use." 

He  shrugged  and  dropped  aside.  As  I 
turned  the  corner,  he  was  wrtting  some- 
thing on  a  pad  of  paper  up  against  the  wall 
of  the  building. 

I  turned  into  side  streets  to  duck  the 
"buyers,"  and  my  memory  notes  of  the  day 
read  "Passed  rows  of  Niagara  hotels."  (Has 
anything  been  done  with  that  wreck  yet?) 
It  was  a  reminder  Intended  to  tell  me  but 
not  say  much  to  any  other  reader  of  my  note- 
book. However,  to  any  Peorlan,  what  more 
needs  be  said?  Except  to  add,  that  these 
were  Jammed  with  people. 

I  did  not  have  a  raincoat  to  sell,  but  I 
needed  one  in  Leningrad.  (As  it  turned  out 
that  was  about  the  only  place.)  So  I  circled 
back  to  Nevsky  Prospect,  the  long-famous 
shopping  center  of  Leningrad,  and  bought 
the  cheapest  one  I  could  ftnd:  «23.  Those 
from  Poland  were  at  33  bucks  and  those  for 
women  double  that  and  more. 

(What  are  wages?  Prom  the  examples  I 
ultimately  hit  along  the  way,  the  range  for 
working  people,  80  to  120  a  month;  one  doc- 
tor was  high  at  200  a  month,  he  said.  One 
fellow  made  70  and  his  wife  worked  and  she 
made  35  a  month.) 

Against  this,  It  should  also  be  said,  that 
there  were  many  more  shops  than  I  had  seen 
before,  and  a  great  many  more  customers 
than  6  years  ago.  and  the  goods  were  of  much 
greater  variety,  Including  many  kinds  of 
children's  toys,  bicycles,  radios.  TV  sets,  cos- 
metics, and  a  whole  category  of  "happy  type" 
merchandise  that  has  now  appeared. 

The  streets  are  busy.  Instead  of  dreary. 
They  are  lively,  colorful.  The  women  are 
getting  these  things  and  using  them — 
whether  the  men  are  or  not,  and  so  are  the 


children — and  there  are  many  children  and 
many  young  couples.  It  used  to  be  you  saw 
10  women  for  every  naan.  and  little  of  youth. 
Not  now. 

Neither  should  you  think  these  clothes, 
and  toys,  etc.,  are  anything  like  the  variety 
of  choice  available  In  any  Western  country, 
or  the  spruced-up  women  of  Russia  are  yet 
coming  close  to  those  on  the  streets  of 
Peoria,  or  Paris,  or  Athens,  or  Rome,  or  Tel 
Aviv,  or  Berlin,  etc.       Not  yet. 

And  they  don't  do  it,  themselves.  Every 
third  shop  is  a  hairdresser.  (Imagine  what 
that  change  meant  in  a  planned,  organized, 
and   state-run    national   economy.) 

The  result  is  assembly-line  hairdos  they 
have  obviously  been  trying  to  keep  Intact  as 
long  as  possible.  Indeed,  obviously,  often 
longer  than  possible. 

But  the  Improvement  Is  startling  over  6 
years  ago — and  significant.  They  are  trying 
with  great  effort  to  do  something  that  Is 
simply  human.  That  Isn't  new  for  Russian 
people,  but  it  Is  something  new  for  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  state  that  runs  everything. 

It  should  also  be  said  here  that  before  I 
was  done  I  also  met  some  very  young  boys 
who  wanted  to  trade  their  pins  (all  Rms- 
slans  wear  pins  on  their  coats)  for  something 
American. 

I  traded,  and  then  examined  the  pins  I 
got  The  Russian  on  them  said,  "Tourist 
Club."  Pretty  cute.  Some  of  the  trades  6 
years  ago  included  Young  Communist  pins. 
Pioneer  pins,  and  other  such  Items  that  were 
supposed  to  be  "sacred"  but  which  the  kids 
would  cheerfully  give  away  for  an  American 
postage  stamp  or  penny.  It  must  have  been 
embarrassing. 

A  simple  and  clever  solution.  They  give 
the  kids  pins  to  trade,  very  cheap,  encour- 
age them  to  be  nice  to  tourists,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  best  any  Innocent  tourist  gets 
as  a  trophy  is  a  pin  that  merely  labels  him 
as  a  tourist. 

As  it  turned  out  however,  one  of  those  pins 
with  Lenin's  bust  on  it  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  the  best  deals  I  made  In  the  entire 
trip. 

However,  that  was  much  later. 

I  don't  know  quite  how  all  this  balances 
out,  good  and  bad — more  goods,  more  variety, 
but  still  great  limits,  high  prices,  low  wages, 
and  a  massive  effort  to  keep  the  real  stand- 
ards (and  hence  better  goods)  out  of  the 
market.  (This  particular  problem  of  the 
black  market.  Incidentally,  only  happened 
in  Leningrad  and  Odessa,  port  cities  near  the 
border  where  seamen  and  tourists  come  and 
go  in  large  numbers,  and  not  in  any  of  the 
Inland  cities.) 

However  it  may  balance  out.  the  balance 
got  pretty  far  tipped  over  the  next  day  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  to  the  side  that  Rus- 
sia is  still  Russia,  when  I  met  a  certain  so- 
called  "Mr.  Rugal." 

(Prom  the  Peoria  (111.)  Journal  Star. 

July  14.  19651 

Chummy  Ma.  Rugal  Had  Peculiab  Odob  as 

Typical  Yank 

(By  Charles  L.  Dancey) 

The  deal  imder  which  I  was  admitted  to 
the  Soviet  Union  was  a  pay  in  advance  tour- 
ist pension  classification,  whereby  I  was  not 
to  be  required  this  time  to  have  a  guide  con- 
stantly, but  was  required  to  hire  a  car  and 
guide  for  3  hours  every  2  days — whether  I 
used  such  or  not. 

So.  along  with  documents  providing  cou- 
pons for  each  night  to  be  spent  in  some  un- 
named hotel  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  cou- 
pons for  every  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner, 
plus  one  for  "tea,"  (four  coupons  for  every 
day  makes  a  thick  book)  and  airline  tickets 
in  substantial  thickness,  I  was  also  given 
nine  coupons  for  car  and  guide. 

When  I  checked  to  the  first  night,  the  ad- 
mlnlstradora  had  smiled  and  said,  "You  want 
an  'excursion'  tomorrow?"    And  I  said,  "no," 


that   I   would   get   settled   before   worrying 
about  that. 

Next  morning,  completing  the  paperwork, 
she  said,  "You  want  an  exctuslon  tomorrow." 
(It  was  not  a  question.)  "I  suggested  the 
Hermitage.  It  is  world  famous.  You  must 
not  miss  It." 

"Thank  you."  I  said,  "but  I  notice  that  the 
Hermitage  Is  only  3  blocks  from  here.  I  can 
easily  walk  down  there  without  assistance 
and  save  the  excursion  f  of  something  else. 

When  I  retvirned  that  evening,  the  admln- 
Istradora  hailed  me  again  In  the  lobby.  "Did 
you  go  to  the  Hermitage?"  she  asked. 

"No.  I  went  to  Neksy  Prospekt  to  get  a 
raincoat  and  found  that  busy  area  too  inter- 
esting, I  never  got  to  the  Hermitage." 

"You  have  not  used  any  of  your  coupons 
for  excursions  yet,"  she  said.  "Should  not 
you  schedule  one  for  tomorrow?" 

"Thank  you,  but  probably  I  will  try  the 
Hermitage  then." 

"You  could  take  an  excursion  of  general 
sightseeing  In  the  morning,  all  around  the 
city,  and  go  to  the  Hermitage  by  yourself  In 
the  afternoon." 
"Well,  all  right.     What  time?" 
"Ten  o'clock." 
"Pine." 

So.  at  10  a.m.  t  showed  up  at  the  appro- 
priate desk  to  pick  up  my  guide  for  the 
scheduled  excursion.  But  somehow,  between 
8  or  9  o'clock  of  the  evening  before  and 
10  In  the  morning  a  shortage  of  guides  had 
developed. 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  adminlstradora. 
"A  countryman  of  yoiirs,  Mr.  Rugal,  has  his 
guide  and  car  to  go  sightseeing  and  has  con- 
sented to  have  you  accompany  him.  It  will 
then  cost  you  no  coupon,  and  is  Just  as  good 
as  a  private  excursion." 

I  looked  around  without  answering  im- 
mediately, and  a  heavy  hand  whacked  me  on 
the  back,  a  grinning  face  appeared  at  my 
shoulder,  and  Mr.  Rugal  Issued  his  own  in- 
vitation. 

"Take  a  gander,"   he   said.     "We  have  a 
classy  looking  chick  for  a  guide,  anyway,  so 
what  have  you  got  to  lose?     Might  as  well 
latch  on.  boy.    OK?" 
So.  OK. 

"Where  you  from,  Mac?"  he  asked  as  we 
got  in  the  car.  i 

"Peoria.  111." 

"Oh?  Don't  know  much  about  that  neck 
of  the  woods.  Live  In  Connecticut  myself. 
Little  suburban  town  of  about  3,000.  Busi- 
ness in  New  York.  Retiring,  took  off  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  to  see  the  old  country." 

Rugal  may  have  been  one  of  the  very  few 
Americans  I  have  ever  met  under  such  cir- 
cumstances who  didn't  react  in  some  way  to 
Peoria,  or  at  least  try  to  think  of  some 
business  or  professional  connection  there, 
but  he  was  certainly  an  authority  on  a  lot 
of  things  American — especially  about  New 
York. 

And  Nina,  our  guide,  fired  a  regular  cate- 
chism of  questions  at  him.  More  questions 
than  I'd  ever  heard  before  from  a  guide, 
although  they  often  do  display  a  great  deal 
of  curiosity.  She  asked  detail  questions 
about  everything  under  the  sun  from  the 
U.S.  name  for  plants  and  trees  and  where 
they  grow  to  U.S.  museums,  population  mix- 
tures In  New  York,  and  all  sorts  of  specific 
figvires. 

Rugal  rattled  oflf  the  answers  when  he 
wasn't  slapping  me  on  the  back  and  making 
slangy  remarks.  I  think  he  used  every  ex- 
pression I've  ever  heard  except  "23-sklddo"— 
and  I  wouldn't  swear  that  he  didn't  use 
that. 

What  a  character. 

Incidentally,  Rugal  was  pretty  much  of 
an  authority  on  baseball,  too.  Especially 
the  two  New  York  teams  and  their  players, 
but  of  aU  the  things  he  knew  that  I  didn't 
I  think  he  drew  a  blank  on  the  Astrodome 
and  their  troubles  with  it. 
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We  were  looking  at  Leningrad's  Kirov 
stadium,  and  the  guide  was  praising  it  and 
giving  the  seating  capacity,  etc.,  and  I  said: 
"We  have  one  now  with  a  new  experiment — 
a  roof  over  it,"  I  said.  "It's  for  baseball,  but 
It  hasn't  worked  out  too  well.  They  call  it 
the  Astrodome." 

Rugal  looked  at  me  completely  blank,  and 
I  said,  "The  Houston   Astrodome." 

He  said,  "Oh,  yeah.    The  Astrodome." 

We  went  on  to  the  famous  "Peter,  Paul 
Portress."  (I  was  wondering  how  "Mary'-  got 
left  out.  when  the  guide  said  "Peter,  Paul 
Portress,"  but  that  didn't  go  over  at  all  •  •  • 
another  total  blank.  This  was  the  place 
Peter  the  Great  first  built  in  founding  the 
city.  Then  we  visited  the  Cruiser  Astoria. 
got  a  big  handshake  from  the  "Captain." 
This  ship  fired  the  signal  shot  for  storming 
the  winter  palace,  and  is  now  a  "museum." 

After  3  hours  of  this  sort  of  thing, 
we  duly  got  rid  of  the  guide  (who  wasn't 
a  very  "classy  looking  chick"  Incidentally) 
and  were  about  to  split  up  when  Rugal  said, 
"Hey,  wait  a  sec." 

I  thought  he  was  going  to  suggest  we  wash 
up  and  meet  for  lunch,  but  that  wasn't  it. 

"This  after,"  he  said,  "I  thought  I'd  shuffle 
down  and  take  a  look-see  at  (guess  where. 
dear  reader?)  the  Hermitage.  Nothing  like 
It  according  to  all  the  doi>e. 

"I  speak  a  bit  of  Russian  lingo,  y'know. 
Born  on  the  Baltic  coast,  and  went  to  the 
United  States  48  years  ago. 

"Why  don't  we  hook  up  again  after  lunch, 
take  a  walk,  see  If  It's  all  It's  cracked  up  to 
be,  and  maybe  snag  a  rlverboat  after  and 
Just  see  what  cooks?     Okedoke?" 

So,  okedoke. 

By  this  time,  I  wanted  to  try  a  few  more 
"astrodomes"  on  him,  anyway. 

So,  we  went  to  the  so-called  Hermitage, 
the  old  palace  of  the  Czars,  crammed  with 
masterpieces  of  painting,  and  sculpture,  and 
furniture,  and  of  the  ancient  armorers  art 
and  other  treasures  from  all  over  the  world, 
and  we  rode  the  river  taxi  up  the  Neva, 
?ot  off  and  had  a  beer  on  a  hotiseboat 
cafe  *  *  •  and  then  walked  through  the 
Czar's  summer  garden,  even  to  the  Prospekt 
and  back  to  the  hotel. 

I  wish  I  could  remember  all  the  details, 
but  I  felt  I  had  to  be  a  little  discreet  In 
keeping  reminder  notes. 

My  notebook  says,  for  example,  of  this  In- 
terlude: "Rugal  has  three  daughters  about 
the  same  ages  as  my  three  sons.  One  also  in 
college  like  Rlc  and  one  a  year  away  from 
college,  like  Burt." 

That  actually  reminds  me,  as  It  was  In- 
tended to  when  I  wrote  it  down,  that  in  this 
chummy  comparison  of  families,  Rugal  didn't 
say  "a  senior  in  high  school"  but  "a  year 
from  college,"  and  he  got  confused  for  a  few 
moments  about  whether  high  school  was  not 
a  form  of  college  or  a  part  of  the  free  school 
period  m  the  United  States.  And  he  didn't 
erer  really  classify  his  daughter  who  Is  my 
Clinton's  age.  (He's  a  high  school  sopho- 
more.) 

A  very,  very  odd  uncertainty  for  a  Con- 
necticut Yankee  with  teenage  daughters — 
f^'en  if,  In  fact,  he  had  his  own  in  a  private 
school.  (He  never  said  about  that,  one  way 
or  the  other.) 

Mr.  Rugal  bothered  me. 

And  I  think  what  bothered  me  most  was 
one  of  those  hard  to  describe  things  of  man- 
lier and  attitude.  I  can  only  say  that  he 
wanted  very  badly  to  have  all  the  right  an- 
swers to  everything,  important  or  unimpor- 
tant—and to  have  them  promptly.  It  was 
as  if  he  was  under  a  pressure  that  most  of 
^  don't  feel.  I  mean.  If  somebody  asks, 
■How  many  museums  of  art  are  there  in  New 
"ork  City?"  It's  perfectly  easy  and  natural 
^  say,  "I  haven't  the  faintest  idea."  Not 
^^1.  He  had  to  have  the  answers,  and 
*^t  glancing  at  me  when  he  made  them  as 
"  for  confirmation  or  something. 


It  was  as  if  he  was  trying  to  prove  some- 
thing. 

And  I  think  he  was. 

I  think  he  was  trying  to  prove  that  he 
really  was  an  American. 

In  the  inevitable,  one  American  to  another 
confidential  conversation  that  arises  in  such 
circumstances,  right  or  wrong,  you  stay  pretty* 
much  awake  with  a  guy  like  Rugal.     You 
don't  feel  inclined  to  be  careless. 

But,  you  know,  later  on  when  the  endless 
accumulation  of  little  things  has  collected 
to  a  depth  deep  enough  to  smother  you,  you 
do  get  careless  and  shoot  off  your  mouth  in 
the  wrong  way,  the  wrong  place,  to  the  wrong 
I>eople. 

But  that's  a  good  deal  later  in  the  se- 
quence of  events. 

(From  the  Peoria  (Dl.)  Journal  Star, 

July  15,  1965] 

Russia  REvisirEc:    Changes  Show  Soviet's 

Pbogbess 

(By  Charles  L.  Dancey) 

What  about  the  little  physical  facts  of 
life  in  the  Soviet  Union?  Those  little  things 
that  may  have  a  profound  significance  •  •  • 
like  the  fact  that  they  now  have  telephones 
in  a  variety  of  bright  colors. 

Superficial?      Unimportant?      Ridiculous? 

Par  from  it,  I  think. 

Six  years  ago.  when  I  was  there  before, 
most  certainly  the  Soviet  Government  and 
the  Communist  Party  regarded  such  a  con- 
sideration as  completely  ridiculous  and  not 
worth  bothering  themselves  about. 

But,  now,  they  think  It  is  worth  bothering 
about. 

Six  years  ago,  the  Soviet  Government  and 
the  Communist  Party  most  certainly  thought 
such  "bourgeois"  things  superficial  and  un- 
important If  not  dowmright  sinful. 

But,  now,  apparently  they  think  other- 
wise. 

What  changed  their  minds?  What  does  It 
mean? 

There  are  other  obviovis  physical  changes. 

Six  years  ago  there  were  little  old  ladies 
with  rubber  aprons  squirting  hoses  without 
nozzles  in  the  parks  and  working  on  the 
greenery  with  hand  tools  and  no  men. 

Now  they  have  sprinklers  in  the  parks, 
and  in  Leningrad  I  saw  a  muscular  young 
man  cutting  the  grass  •  •  •  and  with  a 
power  mower.  You  Just  about  have  to  see 
it  to  realize  what  a  revolution  that  is  at 
first  sight.  (Incidentally,  they  still  have 
some  little  old  ladles  and  their  hoses,  too.) 

I've  talked  about  the  revolution  in  women 
and  how  they  now  brighten  the  streets,  but 
there's  always  an  element  of  contradiction, 
something  Just  offbeat  about  it,  too. 
There's  the  occasional  girl,  for  example, 
duded  up  pretty  good,  but  wearing  a  com- 
pletely sheer  white  blouse  and  under  it  a 
black  or  a  pink  brassiere  and  no  slip  •  •  • 
or  a  sheer  pink  or  black  blouse  with  a  white 
brassiere.  You  get  the  impression  they  don't 
dream  about  walking  down  Nevsky  Prospekt 
in  their  Maldenform  bra  *  •  •  as  a  practical 
matter,  they  are  doing  it. 

The  bras  are  a  new  thing  in  the  past  6 
years,  too,  pretty  much,  and  Its  amazing  how 
much  it  changes  the  appearance  en  masse  to 
give  a  generally  smarter,  neater,  cleaner, 
sharper  look. 

Now,  don't  think  about  the  effect  on  an 
Individual  person.  It's  a  different  thing  en- 
tirely when  we're  dealing  with  the  whole 
street  scene — the  whole  moving  mass  of 
hundreds  of  people  on  a  busy  street,  and 
the  general  appearance  that  results. 

Unfortunately,  that's  as  far  as  it  goes. 
Girdles  and  slips  are  obviously  still  very  rare, 
and  It  looks  as  If  no  people  on  earth,  for  some 
reason,  needed  them  worse  or  more  gen- 
erally. 

I  never  knew  they  made  that  much  dif- 
ference.    It  must  Include  a  combination  of 


no  girdle,  no  slip,  and  the  kind  of  dress  ma- 
terial they  have,  as  well  as  other  factors. 

Anyway,  the  result  is  unbalanced  to  say 
the  least.  You  might  say  that  the  "free  and 
equal"  Soviet  woman  is  still  "free"  below  the 
waist — and  much  more  than  equal. 

Men  are  mostly  their  old  dowdy  selves.  In 
dingy,  dark  colored  shirts,  open  at  the  throat, 
and  slacks  that  tend  to  be  too  loose  and 
either  too  dreary  or  too  gawdy.  No  in- 
between,  at  all. 

High  heels  sharpen  the  girl's  appearance 
and  manner  amazingly,  too,  when  you  have 
this  mass  contrast  from  the  "old  days,"  while 
men  still  plod  around  In  sandals,  canvas 
slippers,  and  what-have-you.  The  problem 
of  producing  decent  shoes  for  men  is  no- 
torious in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  cost  is 
very  high,  to  boot. 

But  as  the  women  brighten  the  streets, 
also  now  the  children  enliven  them.  Some- 
how the  kids  were  much  more  scarce  and 
much  more  docile  6  years  ago.  That  may 
sound  funny,  but  when  you're  going  along 
with  a  camera  looking  for  zippy  action  you 
now  keep  saying  to  yourself:  "If  I  could  get 
close  enough  to  those  kids,  what  a  shot."  Or, 
"If  I'd  Just  seen  that  quick  enough  to  get 
the  camera  focused,"  et  cetera. 

Six  years  ago,  such  scenes  were  very  rare, 
and  of  a  more  quiet  type.  I  didn't  miss  any 
good  action  pictures  then.  There  weren't 
any.  This  time  I  missed  a  million  of  them. 
Kids  diving  over  rails  into  fountains,  zipping 
around  on  bicycles,  climbing  the  statues  of 
Soviet  heroes,  and  raising  Ned  in  general 
while  the  parents  clucked  and  smiled. 

And  the  all-wise,  thoughtful.  Ingenious 
men  who  run  this  country  have  thought  of 
a  clever  new  goody  for  the  kids  and  young 
ladles,  especially,  that  is  Just  plain  lots  of 
fun,  too.    Something  very  new. 

It's  called  a  hula  hoop.    How  about  that? 

I've  told  about  the  shops,  brighter,  husl^r, 
with  more  different  things,  and  there  are 
more  shops  by  far.  This  Includes  many 
"Gastronoms,"  which  when  large  Is  a  kind  of 
supermarket,  and  when  small  is  like  a  deli- 
catessen, and  many  "Unlvermags"  •  •  •  de- 
partment stores.  (Six  years  ago,  a  Unlver- 
mag  was  one  to  a  city  If  the  city  was  big  and 
lucky,  and  then  except  for  Goom's  In  Mos- 
cow, there  was  nothing  decent  in  It.  It  Is 
far  different  now  on  both  scores.) 

But  again  there  is  the  difficulty,  the  kind 
of  contradiction  that  comes  because  they 
operate  on  an  entirely  different  level  of 
values.  Don't  get  the  Idea  that  the  depart- 
ment stores  are  an3rthlng  like  Bergner's  or 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.    They  aren't. 

You  make  a  selection  If  you  can  fight  your 
way  through  50  other  customers  who  want 
one,  too,  before  the  store  runs  out.  The 
salesgirl  figures  it  out  on  an  abactis  and 
gives  you  a  handwritten  slip  of  paper.  You 
take  the  slip  to  the  cashier,  fight  your  way 
through  another  50  people,  and  hand  her 
the  slip  and  your  money.  She  has  a  modem- 
looking  cash  register,  but  first  she  refigures 
the  deal  on  another  abactis  setting  alongside 
the  cash  register.  Then  she  rings  up  yotir 
money,  stows  the  slip  also,  and  writes  you  out 
another  slip,  by  hand. 

You  take  this  back  to  the  original  salesgirl 
and  fight  your  way  through  another  50  peo- 
ple and  give  It  to  her.  She  then  wraps  your 
purchase  and  gives  it  to  you. 

The  anachronistic  oddity  of  the  modem 
cash  register  side  by  side  with  the  abacus  is 
a  clue  to  the  mixed  and  contradictory  nattire 
and  quality  of  the  merchandise  available. 
That  Is  the  nature  of  things. 

The  system  is  one  clue  in  hundreds  that 
pop  at  you  every  time  you  turn  around  that 
tells  you  that  the  lowest  thing  in  the  whole 
system  Is  the  "customer"  or  the  "user." 

This  Is  a  "boss"  system  where  you  live  In 
a  company  apartment,  go  to  the  company 
doctor,  buy  in  the  company  store,  are  checked 
by  the  company  police,  etc.     The  "worker" 
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Jvunps  when  he's  told  to  Jump,  but  when  he 
really  becomes  the  guy  who's  lowest  of  all  on 
the  totem  pole  is  when  he's  off  work  and 
becomes  a  user  or  a  customer.  Then,  he  is 
nobody. 

That  still  prevails,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
such  a  massive  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
malie  the  populace  a  bit  happier  with  lip- 
stick, high  heels,  hula  hoops,  and  bicycles. 
The  attitude  comes  through  loud  and  clear 
that  it  was  damned  nice  of  the  party  bosses 
to  bother  to  make  such  stuff  available  at  all, 
and  you  should  be  very  thankful.  You 
should  get  what  you  can,  any  way  you  can, 
and  like  it. 

'  In  this  same  contradiction,  there  are  many 
more  cars.  The  difference  is  startling. 
TrafBc  is  actually  enough  of  a  problem  that 
you  have  to  look  and  sometimes  even  wait 
a  minute  before  crossing  the  street,  and 
sometimes  when  something  stops  traffic,  sev- 
eral cars  will  line  up.  Downtown  trafBc  in 
a  constant  stream  is  very  Impressive,  but 
don't  get  the  idea  It  Is  downtown  Peoria, 
much  less  Chicago.  It  may  be  a  continuous 
flow  In  the  busiest  downtowns  of  the  biggest 
cities,  but  it  is  also  all  two-way  streets  with 
slngle-lane  traffic — even  where  the  street  is 
wide  enough  for  more. 

I  never  saw  a  license  plate  with  more  than 
four  numbers.  And  when  a  Chevrolet 
parked  In  downtown  Leningrad.  It  drew  a 
crowd  of  curious  sightseeing  Russians  to  ex- 
amine this  vehicle  as  closely  as  the  cops 
would  allow  and  as  long  as  the  police  would 
allow.  There  were  sufficient  police  to  keep 
them  moving,  too. 

Their  effort  Is  significant,  but  It  musn't 
be  confused  with  the  quality  and  class  of 
autos  or  other  merchandise  or  the  kind  of 
numbers  we  deal  with  here. 

Also,  Impressions  do  vary  with  different 
experiences  and  circumstances  to  add  to  the 
basic  contradiction,  and  I  had  never  been 
to  Leningrad  before.  So.  at  the  time  I  wasn't 
sure  If  this  was  "typical"  or  just  Leningrad's 
unique  near-the-border,  big-city,  port-city 
situation.  But  from  there  I  was  bound  for 
Moscow,  which  I  did  see  6  years  ago.  and 
from  there  to  some  rather  familiar  interior 
cities. 

Would  I  have  the  same  impressions  there. 
I  wondered.  And  what  incidents  would 
either  add  to  them  or  change  them?  Well, 
there  was  some  of  each,  of  course. 

[From  the  Peoria  (111.)   Jovimal  Star. 

July  16,  1965] 

Russia   Revistted:    Moscow  Gives   Answers 

BUT  Asks  Questions 

(By  Charles  L.  Dancey) 

Moscow. — On  to  Moscow,  the  New  Jeru- 
salem of  the  Communist  faith.  The  leading 
edge  of  the  "wave  of  the  future." 

Well,  you  know,  an  ocean  swell  seems  both 
Impervious  and  Irresistible  until  it  ap- 
proaches the  shore.  Then,  it  starts  to  peak. 
The  leading  edge  sharpens,  and  a  thin  line  of 
white  spray  ap;)ears  along  its  tip.  This  first 
betrays  that  the  surface  is  responding  to  the 
effects  of  the  rising  ocean  floor  beneath. 
Then  the  wave  breaks  with  a  roar,  and 
finally  fritters  away  Into  little  eddies  in  the 
sand. 

It's  a  nice  thought,  because  in  Moscow  as 
In  Leningrad,  the  thin  white  spray  Is  be- 
ginning to  show  at  the  top  as  the  dark,  roll- 
ing swell  that  has  shaken  this  world  reacts 
to  the  rising  expectations  of  its  popula- 
tion •  •  *  to  the  basic  human  nature  so 
long  submerged  beneath  the  siu-face  of  the 
pl-onned  and  controlled  society. 

The  ticket  agent  of  the  Soviet  travel 
bureau  took  my  ticket  to  confirm  the  res- 
ervation for  Moscow,  riffled  through  It. 
smiled  prettily  under  her  upswept  hairdo 
and  "doe"  eyes,  and  said:  "This  is  a  ticket  to 
the  whole  wide  world."  She  also  took  it  and 
kept  It  for  several  hours  with  no  receipt,  of 


course.    What  took  hours  to  do  what  takes 
minutes  here? 

There  was  a  clue  In  the  process  she  went 
through  before  even  taking  the  ticket,  which 
consisted  of  opening  a  big  ledger  book  filled 
with  longhand  scriggles,  leaf  through  It,  ulti- 
mately find  my  name — cross  it  off  with  her 
pen,  leaf  through  to  another  page,  and  write 
it  down  again. 

A  little  experience  with  their  telephone 
system  makes  It  easy  to  figure  why  the  sim- 
ple communication  and  recordkeeping  In- 
volved was  to  take  some  hours. 

I  got  the  ticket  back,  and  they  duly  de- 
livered me  to  the  airport.  The  driver  was 
as  talkative  as  a  cab  driver  an3rwhere — more 
so  considering  the  language  complication, 
and  very  friendly.  I  gave  him  my  ballpoint 
pen,  and  found  that  they  still  cause  as  big 
a  commotion  today  as  6  years  ago. 

The  official  at  the  airport  handled  most  of 
the  routine  for  me  and  then  leaned  over  and 
said,  "Do  you  happen   to  have  a  Kennedy 
coin?" 
No. 

And  why  didn't  I  think  of  that?  With  a 
handful  of  Kennedy  half  dollars  I'd  have 
been  the  most  popular  man  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  do  believe. 

"What  American   coins  do   you   have?" 
He  picked  out  a  Roosevelt  dime  and  a  buf- 
falo nickel. 

"I'll  trade,"  he  offered.    "Here's  something 
pretty  special — a  czarlst  coin." 
We  traded. 

Well,  I  checked  In  at  the  Ukrain  Hotel 
In  Moscow  again,  where  I'd  been  6  years  be- 
fore. It  was  brand  new  then,  and  part  of  it 
still  under  construction.  It  has  gone  some- 
what to  pot  already.  An  accumulation  of 
little  things  like  my  toilet  seat  was  broken 
and  the  door  latch  also.  The  elevators  were 
hopelessly  Inadequate  and  there  were  no 
stairs. 

The  restaurant  is  still  grandiose,  but  the 
waitress  Just  leaned  over  and  wrote  out  my 
bill  on  the  tablecloth.  You  get  the  idea? 
Just  off  center  a  bit. 

The  place  was  aboil  with  Africans,  Arabs, 
Germans,  Orientals,  and  Russians.  It  Isn't 
an  "Intourlst"  hotel. 

I  booked  an  excursion  right  away.  I  didn't 
want  them  worrying  too  much  about  my  un- 
used book  of  "gulde-and-car"  coupons,  and, 
I  wanted  to  see  what  the  official  line  of  chat- 
ter by  the  guides  Is  now.  I  asked  for  the 
Kremlin  totir,  because  I  made  It  before  and 
remember  the  propaganda  pitch  pretty  vivid- 
ly.    It  certainly  has  changed. 

The  Kremlin  is  stacked  with  gold-domed 
cathedrals,  and  6  years  ago  I  received  a  rim- 
nlng  blast  of  ridicule  against  religion  there 
as  in  other  places. 

This  time  the  cathedrals  were  treated 
with  great  respect.  People,  Including  the  of- 
ficial guides,  whispered  when  Inside.  There 
was  no  antlreliglous  propaganda  at  all.  In- 
stead, they  made  a  point  that  "Even  the 
revolutionary  soldiers  when  they  broke  In 
here  In  the  wild  confusion  of  those  times,  re- 
spected the  sacred  Icons  and  damaged 
nothing." 

They  pointed  out  the  beauties,  works  of 
art,  and  such  of  each,  identified  the  Czar  who 
got  credit  for  building  it,  and  usually  added 
that  he  did  so  to  "celebrate  his  victory  over 
the  Tartars"  (or  the  Turks,  or  the  Swedes, 
and  so  forth) . 

That's  a  new  public  respect  for  the  Czars, 
too. 

In  one  place,  a  policeman  stopped  me  from 
taking  a  picture,  and  the  guide  said:  "I  tried 
to  get  in  his  way  so  he  wouldn't  see  you,  but 
it  didn't  work." 

"Why  did  you  do  that?  Why  didn't  you 
tell  me  it  was  forbidden?" 

"Because  it's  silliness.  This  Is  hardly  a 
strategic  bridge." 

That's  certainly  new. 

We  pa.ssed  a  group  of  blue-uniformed 
Chinese,   laughing    It   up    around   the    Czar 


cannon  (biggest  in  the  world  back  in  1812— 
but  it  wouldn't  shoot)  and  a  Russian  turned 
his  head  and  said:  "Chinese."  I  couldn't 
read  his  expression.  It  was  as  if  he  was 
communicating  something  to  us,  but  ab- 
solutely  deadpan. 

In  the  course  of  things,  Nicolal,  the  guide, 
quoted  John  Kennedy  on  Marx  having  been 
a  Journalist  who  might  never  have  witten 
"Das  Kapital"  if  he'd  gotten  the  New  York 
Job  he  sought  and  gone  to  America.  He 
thought  that  very  amusing. 

"Kennedy  was  a  very  fine  man,  wasn't  lie?" 
he  said.  And  then,  "Did  Oswald  really  shoot 
him?" 

I  told  him  yes,  the  head  of  the  Commis- 
sion (Warren)  had  accused  the  rightwing 
publicly  right  after  the  shooting  and  before 
he  had  any  facts,  so  he  certainly  wasn't  cov- 
ering up  for  the  rightwing  in  the  investiga- 
tion and  report. 

As  it  turned  out,  I  gathered  that  Nicolal 
wasn't  thinking  of  the  rightwing  in  the 
first  place.  He  was  wondering  if  a  fellow 
named  Lyndon  Johnson  hadn't  somehow 
arranged  It.  I  ran  Into  that  suggestion  re- 
peatedly as  I  continued  my  travels  later. 
(It's  the  kind  of  political  assassination 
the  Russians  can  understand,  apparently,  out 
of  their  own  history  and  experience.  The 
crazy  kind  that  happens  in  a  democracy 
where  the  chief  executive  exposes  himself 
to  all  kinds  of  people  Is  hard  for  them  to 
comprehend.) 

Another  time  In  Moscow  I  was  asked,  "Did 
you  know  Goldwater?"  And.  "When  two 
men  seek  the  same  position,  how  do  they 
both  get  their  ideas  and  criticisms  before  the 
people?  What  Is  a  campaign?  There  is  more 
to  an  election  In  America  than  Just  voting. 
What  happens?" 

I  also  took  another  excursion  with  an- 
other guide,  to  an  art  gallery,  to  see  if  Nicolai 
was  an  exception.  He  wasn't.  This  guide, 
named  Ludmilla,  or  "Lucy,"  was  very  stiff  and 
mechanical,  but  again  the  basic  pitch  has 
changed. 

Full  credit  was  given  to  the  "rich  mer- 
chant" (bourgeois)  who  founded  the  gallery 
originally  before  the  revolution,  and  praise 
given  another  "rich  merchant"  pictured  in  it 
who  had  founded  the  first  orphanage. 
And  when  we  were  through  the  examples 
_of  all  types  of  art  In  the  development  to  its 
present  perfect  state — Socialist  "realism"— 
Lucy  said:  "But  the  Intellectuals  say  that 
this  is  really  Just  a  giant  canvas  and  a  great 
waste  of  paint."  And  she  laughed  ••  *  me- 
chanically, too. 

Note:  Socialist  realism  Is  a  return  to  the 
primitive  form  of  Russian  art  when  it  was 
all  done  in  glorification  of  the  nobles.  The 
great  period  and  the  one  they  fuss  over  at 
the  gallery  is  when  the  paintings  were  filled 
with  social  criticism  of  conditions  and  the 
system.  The  modern  realism  contains  no 
criticism,  but  is  back  to  glorification  solely- 
only  of  the  new  regime  Instead  of  the  old. 

Anyway.  It  was  markedly  different  from  the 
hard  sell  approach  of  6  years  ago. 

Some  other  things  are  quite  different,  too, 
such  as  Lenin's  tomb  (which  still  held  two 
corpses  6  years  ago  when  I  was  here).  The 
change  makes  a  drastic  difference  in  the 
total  effect.  But  that  will  take  more  telling 
tomorrow. 

(From  the  Peoria  (111.)  Journal  Star, 
July  17,  1965] 
Russia  Revisted  :  Lenin's  PoPULARriY  Lives- 
Others  Simply  Don't  Exist 
(By  Charles  L.  Dancey) 
Moscow.— "Lenin    Is    More    Alive    Today 
Than  When  He  Walked  Here." 

So  say  large  signs,  here  and  there. 

But  he  looked  pretty  darned  dead  to  me. 

They've  preserved  him  but  not  i"^*^^,^^ 

look  alive.     I  doubt  if  they  tried  to.    They 

did  make  him  unusual.     In  his  dark,  coq 

tomb  not  far  from  Ivan  the  Terrible's  stu^ 
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preserved  execution  platform,  they  have 
dressed  the  mortal  remains  of  V.  I.  Lenin  all 
in  black,  and  then  put  tiny  hidden  lights 
that  Just  Illuminate  his  white  face  and  white 
hands. 

As  a  result,  he  looks  luminous  •  •  •  as 
befits  an  "Angel  of  the  Lord." 

There  lies,  the  Soviet  messlah.  their 
'  savlovir.  Their  special  messenger  carrying 
the  "word"  of  the  great  god  Marx.  The  writer 
of  the  Red  New  Testament  which  completes 
their  holy  book.  The  Old  Testament  of 
course  are  the  prophecies  and  command- 
ments of  Jehovah  Marx  •  •  •  "Das  Kapi- 
tal." 

Both  are  truly  Gods,  In  the  Communist 
dogma,  for  are  they  not  Infallible?  And 
Lenin's  tomb  is  the  strange,  black,  cold 
temple  with  its  mystically  lit  face  and  hands 
to  which  the  faithful  come  with  bowed  heads 
in  total  silence. 

Behind  the  temple  of  Lenin  you  then  file 
past  a  row  of  massive  gravestones,  each 
topped  with  the  sculptured  bust  of  one  of 
the  "old  original  Bolsheviks."  I  didn't  count 
them.  Are  their  12  such  disciples  of  the  Red 
messiah,  do  you  suppose? 

And  at  the  end  of  that  row,  you  also  in- 
escapably file  past  a  grave  with  a  large  flat 
stone  and  no  sculptured  bust  or  raised 
marker  •  •  •  the  grave  of  the  fallen  angel, 
the  luclfer  of  the  Red  heaven,  bearing  the 
name  of  Josef  Stalin. 

All  this,  and  "Lenin  Is  More  Alive  Today 
Than  When  He  Walked  Here." 

And  this  is  the  dogma  that  says  all  religion 
is  foolishness  and  an  opiate  of  the  people. 

But.  we  must  admit,  this  faith  admits  of 
no  Judas,  even  though  Stalin  charged  that 
such  existed  among  the  original  disciples. 
There  is  no  trace  of  Leon  Trotsky,  Lenin's 
closest  confidant.  Later  In  the  history  mu- 
seums, I  saw  statues,  photos  and  tributes 
to  all  sorts  of  heroes  of  the  civil  war  by  which 
the  Red  achieved  actual  power  •  •  •  all 
men  who  took  their  orders  from  Leon  Trot- 
sky, but  not  a  trace  of  the  original  organizer 
of  the  Red  Army,  Its  first  commanding  gen- 
eral, the  architect  of  Soviet  victory. 

What  a  strange  thing  about  this  sup- 
posedly powerful  faith,  that  It  must  pre- 
tend its  second  greatest  hero,  the  actual 
agent  of  achieving  full  physical  power,  didn't 
even  exist. 

Somebody  betrayed  either  Trotsky  or  Stalin, 
and  crimes  they  can  attribute  to  Stalin — 
monstrous  crimes.  But  they  dare  not  adm.it 
that  either  was  a  Judas.  They  dare  not 
admit  beytrayal  of  the  faith. 

And  what  of  the  new  leaders? 

Nothing.     Nothing  whatever. 

The  statues  and  signs  that  used  to  glorify 
Stalin  are  gone.  The  signs  and  huge  photos 
that  replaced  them  that  used  to  glorify 
Khrushchev  are  gone. 

And  in  their  place  any  signs  glorifying 
Kosygin  and  Brezhnev? 

None. 

In  their  place,  signs  glorifying  only  the 

party. 

"Glory  to  the  Communist  Party"  blares  the 
neon  on  top  of  a  huge  building. 

"Our  Century  Is  the  Communist  Century" 
says  a  huge  sign  over  the  highway. 

"Forward  to  Communist  Victory"  says  a 
~  huge  sign  across  the  front  of  a  big  building 
under  construction. 

No  faces  of  Kosygln,  large  or  small.  None 
of  Breshnev.    No  signs  bearing  their  names. 

The  so-called  newspapers,  full  of  the  usual 
ringing  "official"  statements,  that  used  to 
•^arry  in  lead  after  lead.  "Marshal  Stalin 
Mys."  and  later,  "Comrade  Khrushchev  says," 
Qon't  quote  any  more.  The  statements  are 
there  baldly  with  what's  what,  but  no  "ac- 
cording to  Kosygln"  and  "Breshnev  said 
today." 

I  didn't   see    their    names    In    the    naper 

once. 

These  fellows  are  bending  over  backward 
*o  be  anonymous. 


They  are  as  silent  as  Calvin  CooUdge  who 
didn't  want  to  interrupt  the  real  business 
of  the  country  with  governmental  state- 
ments, and  they  make  It  look  like  the  only 
exponent  of  the  personality  cult  left  around 
Is  Lyndon  Johnson. 

So  long  as  It  helps  preserve  their  power 
rather  than  disturb  It,  the  party  will  as- 
sociate past  evils  with  the  personality  and 
operate  its  dictatorship  or  oligarchy,  or  what- 
ever it  is.  with  as  much  anonsrmity  as  pos- 
sible. 

That  back-and-forth  switch  from  oli- 
garchy to  outright  one-man  dictatorship  and 
back  again  will  hardly  seem  new  or  embody- 
ing any  basic  change,  however,  to  anyone 
who  has  watched  the  same  game  played  for 
years  in  some  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. 

But  it  is  a  major  change  in  Russia,  never- 
theless from  6  years  ago. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  first  time  they  have  not 
glorified  a  single  man  as  the  great  lead- 
er in  the  whole  history  of  Communist  rule. 

Now,  they  Just  glorify  Lenin. 

It  was  after  this  visit,  incidentally,  and 
its  glimpses  of  the  Soviet  "religious"  rites, 
that  I  ran  into  a  small  crisis. 

A  zipper  began  to  pull  away  from  the 
basic  cloth  to  which  it  was  sewn.  Of  all  the 
little  gadgets  I  thought  to  pack  for  all 
traveling  emergencies,  I  had  not  Included 
a  safety  pin,  much  less  needle  and  thread. 

In  casting  about  for  some  way  to  save 
the  situation,  the  only  pins  I  found  were 
those  I'd  traded  for  with  the  small  boys 
in  Leningrad. 

That  turned  out  to  have  been  a  good  deal, 
after  all. 

One  pin  bearing  Lenin's  visage  proved  Just 
the  thing  to  hold  the  zipper  in  line. 


[Prom  the  Peoria  (111.)  Journal  Star.  July  18, 

1965] 

Russians  Right  To  Be  Unfriendly 

(By  Charles  L.  Dancey) 

Moscow. — Are  the  Russian  people  them- 
selves friendly,  or  unfriendly? 

Well,  they  have  good  reason  to  be  some- 
thing Jess  than  friendly.  The  Government 
press  and  radio  and  TV  (and  there  is  no 
other,  of  course)  refers  to  us  as  "the  aggres- 
sors" almost  exclusively. 

They  show  pictures  of  a  dead  child,  and  his 
mother  crying  out,  and  the  only  caption  Is 
violent  propaganda  on  the  theme,  "Answer 
for  this,  America." 

They  show  pictures  of  marines,  ostensibly 
in  Santo  Domingo,  several  of  them,  and  one 
lone  unarmed  civilian  being  manhandled. 
The  only  caption  is  one  deriding  the  terrible, 
brutal,  cowardly  U.S.  marines,  who  are  so 
"unfair"  to  the  poor,  struggling,  helpless 
civilians  of  a  nation  they  have  Invaded. 

And  so?  So  most  people  look  you  over 
pretty  gcxid.  On  top  of  this  vicious  and  un- 
adulterated propaganda  directed  at  them, 
they  know  you  have  a  better  life  than  they. 
They  know  your  clothes  are  better.  Above 
all,  they  know  that  you  have  little  gadgets 
and  outside  knowledge  that  they  don't. 

They  don't  know  what  you  are  thinking, 
or  what  you  are  up  to.  They  wonder.  They 
don't  want  to  be  laughed  at  as  hicks,  or  re- 
garded as  primitive  barbarians. 

They've  had  hundreds  of  years  of  being 
called  barbarians  by  Europeans,  and  are  the 
more  sensitive  to  it  because  right  down 
through  Stalin  there  has  been  this  barbarism 
In  their  official  history. 

But  many  respond,  anyway,  with  instant 
friendliness,  even  the  harried  service  peo- 
ple who  are  so  autocratic  with  the  whole 
public,  Russian  as  well  as,  and  often  more 
than,  foreign.  Subjected  to  all  the  com- 
plaints, and  with  lousy  Jobs  in  an  economy 
always  planned  to  avoid  any  extras — which 
means  there  is  a  constant,  never-ending  con- 
dition of  shortages — even  these  service  peo- 


ple respond  with  high  good  humor  and  open 
friendliness,  given  half  a  chance. 

I  made  it  my  business  to  test  them. 

There  were  many  cases,  but  there  really 
isn't  much  to  them  because  It  was  always 
one  simple  little  thing,  almost,  and  they  ac- 
cepted you  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

So,  let  me  given  you  Just  a  couple  ex- 
amples of  the  worst  scowlers  and  surliest 
Russians  that  I  ran  into  while  in  Moscow 
•  •  •  and  what  happened  when  I  pulled  a 
very  simple  and  crude  switch  on  them  and 
their  obvious  expectations,  together  with  a 
gesture  which  In  itself  was  mildly  amusing. 

First:  On  every  fioor  in  Russian  hotels, 
usually,  there  is  a  slooshaski  who  bosses  all 
the  services  for  the  one  floor.  She  takes  and 
dispenses  your  key  when  you  come  and  go. 
She  bosses  the  maid  service.  She  arranges 
the  laundry.  She  is  room  service.  She  may 
also  sell  buffet  snacks  and  drinks  right 
there,  too.     _ 

They  work  In  shifts,  of  course. 

One  in  Leningrad,  and  two  In  Moscow  were 
especially  friendly.  While  I  observed  that 
they  dispensed  keys  mechanically  as  asked  In 
most  cases,  they  would  grin,  speak  my  num- 
ber upon  approach,  and  have  it  ready  and 
hand  it  to  me  with  a  flourish  Just  as  I 
reached  the  desk. 

One  of  them  always  came  around  the  desk 
and  met  me  halfway,  swung  the  key  In  her 
palm  in  a  wide  arc.  grinning  and  slapped  it 
into  my  palm,  took  hold,  shook  hands,  and 
then  bowed  leaving  the  key  in  my  palm. 

But  one  of  them  in  Moscow  was  as  grim 
as  death.  Straight  mouth.  Firm  chin.  Cold 
eyes.  She'd  look  at  me  and  stare  coldly 
without  even  a  question  on  her  expression  or 
lips  until  I  requested  the  key  and  then  she'd 
place  it  flrmly  on  the  desk. 

I  decided  to  get  some  kind  of  reaction  out 
of  her. 

There  was  really  nothing  to  it.  I  knew 
there  were  no  stairs  at  the  Ukraina  Hotel,  so 
once  after  a  very  long  wait  and  still  no  ele- 
vator, I  walked  toward  the  desk.  She  looked 
uncomfortable  and  colder  than  ever — doubt- 
less expecting  a  complaint.  (There  were 
plenty  made.) 

I  went  up  to  her  desk  and  said,  "Ooo 
vas  *  •  •.?"  I  didn't  have  the  word  for 
stairs,  and  didn't  want  it.  I  then  walked 
two  fingers  across  the  top  of  her  desk,  like 
a  person's  legs  walking. 

It  caught  her  unaware  and  off  balance, 
with  instant  comprehension,  and  she  laughed 
out  loud  at  my  gesture  and  then  smilingly 
apologized  that  there  were  none. 

After  that,  she  was  friendly  and  even 
chatty. 

As  simple  as  that.  Given  half  a  chance, 
or  an  excuse  they  open  up. 

The  headwaiter  at  the  Ukraina  was  a  more 
severe  challenge,  and  I  had  set  out  to  find 
the  grimmest  and  seemingly  most  unfriendly 
ones  I  could  and  make  them  smile. 

In  ordering  breakfast,  he  had  to  report 
that  they  had  no  apple  Juice,  and  it  seemed 
to  anger  him  to  have  to  do  this.  I  don't 
quite  understand  why  they  didn't  offer 
orange  Juice  because  he  suggested  an  orange, 
instead.  That  was  the  most  special  thing 
he  could  offer,  too.  Oranges  are  a  big  deal 
in  Russia. 

He  was  a  mean  looking,  mean  acting  cuss. 
He  brought  the  orange,  set  it  down,  himself, 
and  then  got  a  waiter  to  produce  the  rest  of 
my  breakfast. 

I  ignored  the  orange.  I  did  not  peel  it. 
I  did  not  eat  it  while  waiting  for  my  eggs. 
I  let  It  sit  there. 

Now  among  other  things,  oranges  are  hard 
to  come  by  in  Rxissia.  They  are  costly,  and 
have  become  a  status  symbol  of  a  sort  that 
they  can  now  furnish  them  at  all.  They 
heard  a  lot  of  criticism  over  the  years  be- 
cause of  their  absence.  Now  it's  the  first 
thing  they  hand  you  when  you  board  the 
inbound  Russia  plane,  for  example.  They 
are  proud  of  them. 
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So.  I  let  it  set,  and  his  8COwl  deepened. 

He  was  staring  balefully  at  me  the  whole 
time,  more  Intently  than  ever. 

I  could  Jtist  see  him  wondering  If  I  was 
being  insulting,  or  If  the  mlxup  about  Juice 
had  been  a  misunderstanding  or  If  I  was 
going  to  pay  for  It,  or  have  a  row  with  the 
waiter,  or  what. 

I  picked  It  up.  and  he  moved  his  head. 

I  began  to  mash  it  and  roll  It  in  my  hands, 
methodically,  reducing  It  to  pulp. 

He  looked  like  the  wrath  of  God. 

When  I  had  It  completely  soft,  like  a  rub- 
ber balloon  full  of  liquid.  I  got  up.  with  the 
orange  in  my  hand,  walked  across  the  big 
room  directly  toward  him,  with  his  hard  eyes 
on  me  all  the  way. 

I  held  the  orange  right  In  front  of  his  face 
over  the  desk,  and  rolled  it  in  my  hand 
pressing  with  each  finger  after  the  other  in 
sequence  to  show  how  soft  it  was  and  pliant. 

He   stood  up.   glaring  down   at  me. 

"Now  I'll  have  juice,"  I  said,  smiling  for 
the  first  time. 

And  I  made  a  motion  like  punching  a  hole 
In  the  outer  skin  of  the  Julce-flUed  orange 
skin,  and  another  holding  It  up  and  squeez- 
ing, opening  my  mouth  as  If  the  juice  was 
squirting  into  It  from  the  hole  In  the  orange. 

His  eyes  opened  wide,  out  of  their  scowl, 
and  he  literally  fell  Into  his  chair  roaring 
with  the  most  undignified  laughter. 

He  was  still  gasping  with  uncontrollable 
mirth  when  he  got  up  again  and  walked  with 
me  all  the  way  to  the  door,  patting  me  on 
the  back  shaking  his  head  and  chuckling. 

After  that  I  was  hailed  upon  entry,  given 
personal  service  •    •    •  with  a  smile. 

That's  the  kind  of  people  they  are.  Himian 
beings,  like  us. 

[Prom  the  Peoria   (111.)   Journal  Star,  July 

19.  19651 
Russia      REVisrrED:      Georgia      HospiTALrrr 
.  Started  in  Moscow  and  Kept  on  Fltino 
(By  Charles  L.  Dancey) 
Moscow. — The    Georgians    or    "Gruzheen" 
are  the  most  mysterious,  the  proudest,  most 
Intriguing,  and  also  most  hospitable  people 
In  the  Soviet  Union  for  my  money,  and  that 
proved  true  this  second  trip  as  well  as  the 
first. 

I  got  tangled  up  with  a  bunch  of  them 
before  I  left  Moscow.  Indeed.  It  was  how  I 
managed  to  leave  Moscow  successfully  for 
Tbilisi,  the  Georgian  capital  deep  In  the 
forbidding  Caucasus  Mountains  that  He  be- 
yond the  Black  Sea  and  plunge  down  to  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  Central  Asia. 

Whereas  In  Leningrad.  Intourlst  had  duti- 
fully delivered  me  to  the  airport,  the  air- 
plane and  even  the  seat  on  the  airplane,  at 
Moscow  they  just  furnished  a  car  and  shipped 
me  ofif  to  the  airport  where  I  was  supposed 
fo  check  In  at  the  full-time  Intourlst  office 
maintained  right  at  the  airport  and  be  taken 
care  of  for  the  rest  of  the  business  by  them. 
However,  when  I  checked  at  that  office 
at  the  airport,  the  door  was  locked  and  they 
were,  for  the  moment,  at  least,  absent. 

Okay.  I  figured.  It  will  be  Interesting. 
Let  them  worry  about  me,  there  Is  no  sense 
In  my  worrying  about  them.  So  I  went  to 
the  counter,  checked  my  baggage,  got  my 
boarding  "talon"  and  went  off  to  find  out 
which  plane  and  where  and  when  to  get 
aboard. 

•   This  is  not  quite  as  simple  as  In  a  Western 
airport. 

In  the  first  place  there  Is  only  one  airline, 
the  Soviet  Aeroflot.  and  one  gate,  and  In 
Moscow  this  means  that  groups  are  Issuing 
from  that  one  gate  every  few  minutes.  That 
could  be  the  answer,  just  a  matter  of  leaving 
at  the  right  time  •  •  •  but  the  schedules 
are  not  that  exact. 

The  filghts  go  by  numbers  and  aie  slU- 
nounced  on  the  PA.  system,  but  they  use 
series  of  four-figure  numbers,  and  when 
these  are  rattled  off  In  Riisslan  In  a  noisy. 


crowded  lobby,  you  have  to  be  quicker  on 
the  uptake  than  I  am  to  get  the  numbers 
straight. 

However,  the  solution  was  very  simple.  I 
looked  around  and  saw  a  cluster  of  people  in 
which  all  the  men  had  mustaches.  It  fig- 
ured that  they  were,  therefore.  Georgians. 
It  also  figured  that  they  were,  therefore,  the 
folks  also  heading  for  Tbilisi. 

I  asked  If  they  were  going  to  Tbilisi.  They 
grinned  and  announced  that  they  were  and 
invited  me  to  join  them.  One  of  them  im- 
mediately pointed  to  his  mustache  and  said: 
"Gruzheen."  Then  he  added  "Roosky." 
pointed  to  his  mustache,  and  shook  his 
head. 

Our  plane  was  an  hour  late.  We  were 
almost  an  hour  early. 

In  those  2  hours  we  got  along  famously. 
Communication  was  awkward  only  for  a 
few  moments.  Somehow.  Russian  In  the 
Georgian  accent  sounds  plainer  and 
easier  to  understand  to  me  than  good  Rus- 
sian, and  likewise  my  own  accent  seemed  to 
bother  them  less  than  "real"  Russians. 

On  boarding,  both  tickets  and  passports 
were  checked,  although  it  was  a  domestic 
flight,  and  most  of  those  going  were  Soviet 

At  this  point  it  turned  out  that  I  and  a 
French  U.N.  scientist  had  been  assigned  the 
same  seat.  When  the  stewardess  found  out 
he  was  a  foreigner,  she  just  turned  to  the 
guy  across  the  aisle.  "Are  you  a  Soviet 
citizen?"  she  asked. 

His  tough  luck,  he  was.  She  told  him  to 
move,  and  both  she  and  he  bowed  me  Into 
his  vacated  seat. 

This  placed  me  In  a  three-seat  row  with 
two  Georgians,  a  man  and  a  woman.  I 
cleaned  my  knife  with  a  funny  little  all- 
metal  knife  that  flips  two  ways,  thus  clearing 
the  blade,  and  doesn't  look  at  all  like  It  Is  a 
knife. 

The  lady  laughed  when  she  saw  It,  and  we 
started  to  struggle  Into  conversation.  The 
man  reached  Inside  his  coat  and  pulled  out 
a  long  thin  handle  with  a  little  swerving 
curve  to  It,  and  flipped  out  a  long  thin. 
pointed,  sharp  blade.  He  grinned  and  made 
a  quick  flicking  stabbing  motion  with  It  *  •  • 
and  joined  In  our  talk.  Another  fellow  came 
back  for  "a  light"  for  his  cigarette,  and  stayed 
around  to  talk,  and  so  on. 

When  we  landed,  the  Intourlst  greeter 
missed  me  (something  they  rarely  do),  prob- 
ably because  I  was  with  the  Georgians.  The 
lady,  Zol  Masoblvlll  (I  think  that  was  her 
name.  Something  like  that.  Georgian 
names  are  unpronounceable  much  less  spell- 
able)  took  time  from  her  own  homecoming 
to  track  down  Intourlst. 

I  really  needed  Intourlst  there  because  I 
had  a  room  at  a  hotel,  but  no  way  of  knowing 
what  hotel  except  from  them,  plus  trans- 
portation to  It. 

The  very  first  morning  In  Tbilisi  I  break- 
fasted In  a  public  "cafe"  that  was  handy, 
and  promptly  found  myself  eating  with  two 
Georgians  who  didn't  talk  too  much,  this 
time.  They  were  too  busy  offering  me  all 
kinds  of  food  from  their  plates,  and  trying 
to  get  me  to  start  the  day  with  a  liberal 
load  of  cognac. 

Vodka  for  breakfast  is  pretty  commonplace, 
and  In  the  wine  country  of  the  Caucasus. 
where  they  dont  drink  Russian  vodka.  It's 
cognac. 

Now.  cognac  Is  a  bit  rich  for  my  tongue, 
day  or  night,  and  certainly  a  frightening  way 
to  even  think  of  starting  the  day.  but  you 
can  maybe  see  why  I  have  a  special  feeling 
for  the  Georgian  people  •  •  •  a  people  who. 
together  with  their  language  and  completely 
weird  alphabet,  are  more  ancient  than  the 
memory  of  man. 

But.  people  are  people,  some  good  and  some 

bad,  and  one  of  the  Georgians  from  this  very 

city  of  Tbilisi  was  a  guy  named  Josef  Stalin. 

Six  years  ago,  although  Khrushchev  had 

denounced  him,  there  remained  large  statues 


and  a  good  deal  of  public  attention  toward 
Stalin  and  his  memory  In  his  native  Tblllai. 
They  were  proud  of  his  power  (over  Rm- 
slans)  regardless  of  how  he  used  It. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  those  traces  were 
left.  And  I  planned  an  easy  way  to  find  out 
the  very  first  day. 

[From  the  Peoria  (111.)  Joxumal  Star. 
JiUy  20.  19651 
Russia  Revisited:  Geoegians  Called  Chkis- 
xiANs — Guide  Mum  About  Stalin 
(By  Charles  L.  Dancey) 
Tbilisi. — In  old  Tbilisi,  as  in  all  "Georgia," 
the  ancient  churches  were  also  massive  cita- 
dels from  which  to  fight  invaders  in  the  last 
extremity,  and  the  prize  when  I  was  there  6 
years  ago  was  one  which  had  been  converted 
to  use  as  a  prison  and  had  held  the  "great 
Stalin"  prisoner  at  one  time. 

I  returned  to  It  with  a  19e5-type  guide, 
Tlmo. 

He  gave  the  basic  background,  and  then 
said:  "This  place  Is  especially  famous  because 
Kalinin  and  Gorky  were  both  once  Impris- 
oned here." 

Not  a  word  about  its  most  famous  prisoner, 

Josef  Stalin. 

"The  Georgians  are  Christians."  said  Time. 
(Not  were  Christians,  but  are  Christians.) 
"And  have  been  since  earliest  times,  hun- 
dreds of  years  before  the  Russians  became 
Christians.  They  were  very  devout,  and  all 
our  history  Is  closely  linked  to  the  church. 

"But   there   were   never   any   inquisltloiu 

here." 

No  mention  of  Stalin,  but  did  the  ghost 
of  him  lurk  behind  the  urge  to  make  that 
statement? 

The  great  statues,  all  the  glorification  are 
all  gone,  and  even  Stalin's  name  taken  out 
of  the  guide's  resume. 

But  In  an  "expose"  "first  released"  of  the 
Yalta  conference,  published  in  a  special  Eng- 
lish paper  for  visitors  and  whether  elsewhere 
I  don't  know,  he  Is.  of  course,  repeatedly 
mentioned  In  a  very  mechanical  and  offhand 

way. 

In  one  history  museum  I  saw  his  photo- 
graph as  a  very  young  man  with  some  other 
revolutionaries  relating  to  activities  of  that 
old  time. 

On  one  building,  as  part  of  the  walk,  high 
above  the  street  and  largely  hidden  by  trees, 
his  figure  looms  large  here  In  his  hometown 
of  Tbilisi  among  other  figures  in  a  kind  of 
frieze — the  closest  thing  to  a  surviving  statue 
that  I  saw. 

And  In  the  undergrotmd  vaults  of  a  winery, 
his  picture  hung  on  the  wall  over  the  desk 
of  one  of  the  executives. 

That's  as  much  as  I  foimd  of  his  former 
prominence. 

The  winery  "incidentally"  was  where  I 
went  on  the  only  time  I  have  ever  been  prem- 
ised to  see  a  "factory"  In  Russia.  Every  Ume 
on  either  visit  I  sought  to  see  a  "farm,  I 
wound  up  In  a  vineyard,  so  I  shouldn't  have 
been  surprised  when  the  "factory"  turned  out 
to  be  mostly  a  vsrlne  cellar.  But  the  offer  to 
"go  through  a  factory"  had  persuaded  me  to 
make  another  "excursion,"  and  this  was  It. 

Tlmo  and  I  and  the  wlnemaster,  or  what- 
ever you  call  him,  sampled  the  wine,  w 
covu^e,  and  our  host  reeled  off  about  50 
toasts — 25  to  the  glass,  fortunately.  Most 
of  them  to  peace,  friendship,  family.  ?«»«• 
womanhood,  peace,  success,  peace,  a  gooa 
journey,  friendship,  and  peace. 

He  kept  saying  that  wine  makes  for  gooa 
feelings,  friendship,  and  peace.  In  fact,  n» 
extolled  v^rlne  as  having  almost  every  con- 
ceivable virtue.  , 
Here.  too.  curiously,  the  botirgeols  origu»^ 
builder  of  the  wine  factory  was  given  due 
credit  and  revered,  and  there  was  a  welcome 
absence  of  the  line  of  6  years  ago  In  whicn 
nothing  happened  until  after  the  revolution. 
But  talk  drifted  to  other  things.  Agal^Jj 
"Who  really  killed  President  Kennedy?"   Ana 
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aeain  the  suggestion  that  nobody  reaUy  had 
Anything  to  gain  from  It  except  the  Vice 
President.  So  that  makes  the  Russian  ver- 
sion reach  several  thousand  miles  inside  the 
Soviet  Union,  at  least  from  Moscow  to  deep 
in  the  Caucasus  Mountains. 

The  Clay-Uston  fight,  being  somewhat 
scandalous,  seems  to  have  gotten  a  lot  of  at- 
tention and  questions  were  asked  about  it. 

No  mention  of  our  astronauts  just  back 
from  the  spacewalk  here  or  anjrwhere  else. 
1  never  found  any  mention  In  the  Soviet 
papers,  although  I  understand  it  appeared  as 
a  brief  paragraph  in  one  of  them  one  day. 
I  knew  they  got  back,  because  I  was  sure 
that  If  anything  went  vsrrong  the  Russian 
newspapers,  radio,  and  TV  would  have  been 

full  of  it. 

One  thing  pleasetf  me  ciuriously.  While 
the  Liston-Clay  bout  didn't  do  us  much 
aedlt,  a  good  many  Russians  did  get  to  see 
the  Globetrotters  on  tovu-  and  the  ones  I 
talked  to  about  it  volunteered  the  convic- 
tion that  they  could  beat  the  finest  ama- 
teur team,  Including  Russia's  professional 
Olympic  amateurs  without  drawing  a  breath 
"by  40  points"  and  some  were  curious  if  a 
similar  gap  actually  exists  between  our  pro- 
fessionals and  their  great  athletes  in  other 
sports. 

Somehow,  I  was  less  pleased  that  after- 
noon, after  having  taken  a  long  walk  through 
the  backstreets  to  see  a  fellow  In  dull  green- 
ish brown  shirt  and  slacks  lean  around  a 
wall  at  the  corner  and  take  a  q\iick  snap 
of  me  with  a  long  telescopic  lens. 

When  I  speeded  up  a  bit  to  get  to  that  cor- 
ner of  the  wall  (after  looking  behind  me  to 
see  if  there  was  any  other  possible  reason 
for  the  photo) ,  I  just  got  a  glimpse  of  him 
turning  into  a  wooded  park,  with  no  camera 
visible,  only  a  large  briefcase. 

[Prom  the  Peoria  Journal  Star,  July  21,  19651 
Russu  REVisrrED:  Housing  Conditions  Big- 
gest Problem  Facing  Soviet  Union 
(By  Charles  L.  Dancey) 

Tbilisi. — "Of  course,  we're  going  to  tear  all 
this  Ettiff  down  and  build  beautiful  new 
apartment  houses,"  I  was  told  as  we  passed 
a  very  shabby  old  string  of  ancient  buildings. 

I'd  passed  down  the  same  street,  passed  the 
same  slums  6  years  ago  and  been  told  ex- 
actly the  same  thing.  \ 

Lipstick,  high  heels,  hair  styles,  bicycles. 
and  more  cars  have  come  to  Tbilisi  as  they 
had  to  Moscow  and  Leningrad,  but  there 
is  no  question  that  a  much  more  massive 
effort  has  been  made  in  the  two  largest  Rus- 
sian cities,  the  two  most  important,  and  the 
two  doing  the  most  of  the  contact  with  the 
outside  world  than  here  in  the  Interior. 

There  is  new  construction,  of  course,  in  6 
years.  New  public  buildings  like  the  new 
fleldhouse,  and  a  sizable  swatch  of  new 
apartments,  but  the  population  has  Increased 
by  50.000  people,  too,  and  a  good  deal  of  new 
housing  >wa8  certainly  needed  just  to  stay 
even.     / 

The /'new  city"  seems  to  contain  most  of 
this  n^w  building,  and  there  is  at  least  the 
sugg^tion  that  the  new  city  is  "Russian."  I 
went/to  a  "Cossack"  musical  show  there,  and 
the  whole  deal  was  in  Russian,  the  material 
'pitched  pro-Russian,  and  the  audience 
wai  Russian. 

le  downtown  entertainment  In  the  older 
cih  is  Georgian  in  language,  tone,  and 
audience. 

And  In  the  old  city,  the  shocking  slums 
renoain  on  narrow,  winding,  often  cobble- 
stoned  streets — undisturbed  by  this  progress. 
So  do  the  ancient  churches,  many  of  them 
back  in  active  use,  and  other  colorful  and 
lilstoric  old  structures.  These  and  the  cob- 
blestones made  the  city  Interesting,  un- 
usual, and  quaint  to  the  casual  visitor. 

But  the  living  conditions  for  many  thou- 
»nds  are  very  bad  Indeed.  Indeed,  what  we 
regard  as  our  housing  problem  on  the  near 
South  Side,  which  I  had  recently  visited  with 


a  legflslative  investigating  committee,  would 
go  down  as  middle  class  housing  and  ex- 
ceptionally desirable  In  many  ways  In  Tbilisi. 
And  lest  that  be  misunderstood.  I  still  feel 
very  strongly  that  Improving  that  near  South 
Side  area  and  maintaining  and  Improving 
the  housing  standard  is  one  of  Peoria's  most 
critical  problems. 

The  point  is  merely  that  housing  condi- 
tions represent  perhaps  the  biggest  prob- 
lem and  an  unbelievable  one  In  ovu:  stand- 
ards in  the  Communist  perfect  state — and 
while  like  all  countries  they've  done  a  good 
deal  of  new  building  In  the  imst  6  years,  they 
haven't  made  any  very  promising  inroads  on 
that  problem. 

I  also  managed  an  auto  ride  about  150 
miles  into  the  mountainous  countryside 
which  includes  some  of  the  most  fruitful 
valleys  in  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the  way,  I 
saw  one  bulldozer  and  one  grader  working 
on  the  road,  which  was  more  of  such  ma- 
chinery than  I  saw  6  years  ago  in  the  whole 
trip,  when  road  gangs  were  exclusively  pick, 
shovel,  and  rake,  and  made  up  mostly  of 
women. 

At  the  same  time,  several  times  we  had  to 
run  the  car  through  rushing  streams  of 
water  where  the  asphalt  road  was  abandoned 
altogether  and  the  stream  path  merely 
stacked  with  rocks  so  you  could  get  traction 
through  the  water. 

We  were  also  stopped  a  few  times  by  herds 
of  sheep,  cattle,  donkeys,  and  once  by  some 
geese,  being  handled  by  what  can  only  be 
described  as  "peasants." 

There  were  no  billboards  to  mar  the  view 
which  was  often  spectacular,  but  on  the 
other  hand  you  can  often  drive  for  miles 
without  seeing  a  thing,  because  the  road 
there  is  continually  lined  with  a  high  wall. 
Other  miles  are  equally  blacked  out  because 
both  sides  of  the  highway  are  lined  with 
trees,  often  a  thick  strip  of  20  or  30  feet 
Jammed  with  trees  so  that  you  can't  even  see 
through. 

From  the  high  ground  you  can  see  lush 
fields,  and  I  saw  some  evidences  where  ma- 
chinery had  apparently  been  used.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  a  tremendous  amount  of  farm 
work  Is  still  done  by  hand,  with  animals,  and 
by  women. 

Which  reminds  me.  Most  people,  I  guess, 
have  seen  pictures  and  heard  about  the  tra- 
ditional Russian  women  sweeping  the  streets 
at  night  often  with  the  old  fashioned 
"witches  brooms"  of  bundled  sticks — ^rlght  In 
Moscow. 

Well,  I  have  already  seen  three  street 
sweeping  machines  this  time,  which  Is  com- 
pletely new  •  •  •  and  I  have  also  seen  women 
swinging  the  broom  as  of  old. 

In  this  regard,  the  streets  and  parks  are 
not  nearly  as  clean  as  they  used  to  be,  al- 
though still  clean  by  our  standards.  Now, 
there  are  more  people  using  the  streets  and 
parks  than  before,  and  they  are  able  to  buy 
more  things  with  which  to  create  a  bit  of 
Utter. 

In  the  old  days,  the  simple  fact  was  that 
much  of  the  material  with  which  we  have 
created  litter  was  simply  not  obtainable  by 
the  average  Russian  in  the  first  place. 

But  now  that  they  have  such  a  worldwide 
reputation  for  clean  streets,  they  make  a 
great  effort  to  have  trash  receptacles  handy 
and  to  sweep  them  one  way  or  another  •  *  • 
and  they  still  do  a  pretty  good  job  in  this 
respect. 

And  even  now,  the  brave  and  hungry  Rus- 
sian sparrows  help  keep  the  open  air  cafes 
clean  by  eating  the  crumbs  right  out  from 
under  your  feet  as  you  dine  there. 

[From  the  Peoria  (HI.)  Journal  Star.  July  22, 

1965] 

Russia  Revisited  :  Russian  Progress  Depends 

ON  Where  You're  Standing 

(By  Charles  Dancey) 

Tbilisi. — "I've  read  where  there   are  still 

lineups  at  the  food  markets,  here,   and   I 


haven't  seen  any  lines.  They  seem  to  have 
plenty  of  everjrthing,"  said  an  American 
dentist  on  a  group  "professional"  tour  in 
TbUlsl. 

I  had  run  into  the  group  •  •  •  specifl- 
cally  to  Doug  and  Dixie  Hoyt,  first,  who  were 
with  the  group.  (Doug  was  one  of  the  heroic 
figures  on  Guadalcanal  and  the  books  writ- 
ten about  it,  as  a  member  of  the  medical 
corps  team  v^th  the  1st  Marine  Division 
there.) 

Now,  a  group  tour  eats  at  pre-set  tables  at 
9  ajn.  (In  this  case)  and  gets  In  the  bus  with 
the  guide  at  10,  and  the  "line"  business  takes 
place  before  9  ajn. 

When  the  food  places  are  not  yet  open, 
lines  of  women  do  form  at  their  doors  •  •  • 
every  morning  that  I  cruised  about  early  this 
was  visible.  The  reason  is  obviovis.  The 
shelves  are  not  bare,  but  if  you  want  any 
specific  item  you'd  better  be  there  early. 

I  didn't  say  anything,  but  that  evening  I 
volunteered  and  a  dozen  of  us  went  out  to 
eat  dinner  on  our  own,  away  from  the  tour. 
We  went  to  a  charming  place,  down  stairs 
from  the  street,  with  a  fovmtaln  (small)  in 
the  middle  of  the  tile  floor. 

Everybody  began  ordering  this,  that,  and 
the  other  thing. 

"Butter." 

"Masla?"  I  asked  the  girl. 

Her  eyes  opened  wider  as  if  to  say,  "Are 
you  nuts?"  and  she  said  no.  One  lady  kept 
insisting  on  "Water.  Not  mineral  water. 
Just  plain  cold  water."      (There  was  some 


confusion.) 


/ 


Twice  I  told  them  the  girl  said  they  didn't 
have  any.  and  they  obviously  thought  the 
girl  Just  didn't  understand  me.  So.  a  third 
time,  I  asked  her  about  "Voda  naturalne," 
and  she  grinned,  turned,  pointed  at  the 
fountain. 

We  wound  up  with  delicious  shash-llck,  no 
salad,  no  dessert,  coffee,  and  everybody  hav- 
ing exactly  the  same  meal. 

Dovsm  the  street  we  stopped  and  bought  a 
few  pastries,  and  a  little  further  on  we  had 
Ice  cream,  and  ate  the  pastries  with  it. 

We  had  a  grand  time,  actually,  and  the 
dentist  who  didn't  understand  about  lack  of 
variety  and  shortages  In  terms  of  choice  In- 
dicated that  he  had  the  message. 

As  a  group,  they  had  a  variety  of  general 
impressions,  but  no  Illusions  In  the  field  of 
dentistry  whatsoever. 

"Actually,"  as  one  of  them  put  It,  "the 
State  has  done  a  remarkable  Job  of  providing 
mass  dental  treatment,  fast  service,  with  a 
minimum  of  dentists  and  equipment  and 
expense." 

How? 

"Well,  It's  all  readymade.  They  don't  try 
to  'custom'  a  tooth,  or  a  bridge,  or  a  plate, 
or  an3rthlng  to  the  existing  tooth  structure. 
They  have  a  mess  of  parts,  factory  made,  In 
various  sizes,  like  shoes,  and  you  come  in, 
and  they  'fit'  you  with  the  closest  one. 

"It  meets  the  mass  problem  very  well." 

I  asked.  "Is  stainless  steel  still  their  chief 
material?" 

"Oh,  yes.  It's  very  efficient.  Of  covirse,  It 
looks  like  hell,  but  it  does  the  job." 

"Are  they  much  interested  In  CMrtho- 
dontlstry?" 

"Yes.  where  there's  a  serious  fvmctional 
problem.  I  don't  know  if  they  are  going  to 
get  much  interested  in  just  making  pretty 
kids  out  of  deformed  ones,  though,  where  It 
doesnt  Interfere  with  chewing,  so  to  speak." 

"Do  they  have  high-speed  drills,  and  these 
other  tools  that  have  made  dental  work  so 
much  quicker  and  easier  on  the  patient?" 

"Oh,  Lord,  no." 

This  pattern  fits  the  basic  attitude  when 
services  and  goods  have  become  the  Govern- 
ment's responsibility.  They  meet  the  mass 
problem  in  the  fastest,  easiest,  and  most 
practical  way  few  the  State  management,  and 
the  beneficiary  of  this  generosity  on  the  part 
of  the  State  Is  supposed  to  appreciate  it  and 
not  expect  a  flrst-class  Job,  too. 
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(It  reminded  me  of  the  military  days  when 
some  clown  In  Washington  decided  two 
sheets  of  toilet  paper  per  man  was  the 
proper,  sensible,  sufficient,  and  economical 
amount.  We  discovered  In  practice  that  It 
depended  q<f  the  circumstances  whether  this 
was  anywhere  near  adequate.  But  they 
stood  by  their  research,  and  the  little  fact  of 
dysentery  In  the  tropics  wouldn't  shake 
them. ) 

I  had  also  run  Into  a  bunch  of  telephone 
men  briefly  In  Moscow  on  a  visit  to  telephone 
people  In  Russia.  They  had  been  much  Im- 
pressed with  everything  except  the  telephone 
system.  This  left  them  horrified  at  the  serv- 
ice, the  nature  of  the  equipment,  the  meth- 
ods, and.  above  all,  at  the  lack  of  preventive 
and  programed  maintenance. 

I  talked  also  to  another  professional  ob- 
server of  wide  experience  In  the  Soviet  Union 
who  had  better  remain  unnamed  here,  Who 
Independently  made  this  same  point  regard- 
ing maintenance. 

They  seem  to  be  fanatic  about  trying  to 
build  new  things  and  add  to  the  total  capital 
plant  of  the  Nation,  but  do  not  seem  to  have 
ever  learned  on  so  many  fronts  that  a  stitch 
In  time  saves  nine,  and  program  for  mainte- 
nance. They  don't  calculate  what  we  call 
depreciation,  and  reinvest  enough  to  keep  a 
maximum  economic  level  of  efficiency  in  the 
capital  plant  that  exists. 

It's  the  same  reason,  I  guess,  why  building 
people  often  say  of  their  new  apartment 
houses:  "They  are  building  new  slums." 

But.  of  course,  much  of  that  Is  applying 
our  standards  to  housing  Instead  of  theirs, 
which  makes  everything  hopeless  and  Ig- 
nores the  fact  that  progress  does  exist  with- 
in their  frame  of  standards. 


[From  the  Peoria  (111.)  Jovurnal  Star. 

July  23. 1965) 

Russia  Revisfted:  Freedoms  Appear  To  Vary 

Like  Brands  of  Vodka 

(By  Charles  L.  Dancey) 

NovACHERKASK. — "Comc  to  the  task, 
brothers.  We  must  fight  against  this  (Mos- 
cow) tyranny  that  Is  worse  than  even  the 
Turks.    We  must  fight  for  freedom." 

So  says  the  letters  carved  on  stone  on  the 
wall  of  a  little  museum  In  the  little  town 
of  Novacherkask.  the  former  "Cossack" 
"capltol." 

The  speaker  of  those  words  Is  the  biggest 
of  the  heroes  honored  In  the  museum,  and 
honored  by  Russians  and  Communists  as 
well  as  "Cossacks"  •  •  ♦  If  there  are  any 
Cossacks.     He  fought  against  the  Czar. 

The  handsome,  blond,  blue-eyed  college 
student  *  that  took  me  to  Novacherkask. 
Valodyar  by   name,  told  me  about   them. 

He  said  that  the  Cossack  Is  the  same  as  the 
American  cowboy  In  far  more  ways  than  his 
fame  as  one  of  the  greatest  horsemen  In  the 
world.  The  Cossacks  were  really  Russians, 
he  said.  But  they  were  given  special  privi- 
leges and  lands  In  border  areas  providing 
they  did  not  farm,  but  kept  themselves  as 
fit  warriors  by  living  by  hunting  and  fishing 
and  fighting  border  marauders. 

The  famous  DonJ?6ssacks  were  stuck  down 
with  the  Tartars  in  one  side  and  the  Turks 
on  the  other  \^  so  this  was  the  Russian 
"wild  west." 

Vaiodya  showed  me  through  the  museum 
of  statues  and  paintings  of  Cossack  warriors, 
and  collections  of  their  weapons,  tools,  and 
banners,  and  of  those  they  captured  from 
their  many  enemies. 

There  were  also  a  series  of  paintings  by 
a  famous  Cossack  painter  which  showed 
their  ways,  every  man  doing  as  he  pleased, 
.each  doing  what  suited  his  fancy. 

This  was  their  life,  said  Vaiodya. 

Again  he  said:  "They  were  not  really  a 
different  nation.  They  were  Russians.  But 
they  were  different  In  the  life  they  led  of 
complete  Individual  Independence.  And 
that  Is  what  the  word  'Kazak'  really  means. 


It   means   an    Independent    person  •   *   •  a 
free  man,  who  does  as  he  pleases." 

"But  that  is  all  that  was  really  meant  by 
'Cossacks.'  They  were  always  Russians, 
really. 

"And  now,  of  course,  there  are  no  more 
'Kazaks.'  " 

I  didn't  say  anything. 

After  a  while,  he  said.  "Are  there  any 
more  'cowboys'  in  America?" 

'•A  few  •   •   •  and  a  lot  of  'Kazaks.'  " 

He  Just  looked  at  me. 

"People  who  do  as  they  please."  I  said. 
"Free  men." 

Vaiodya  smiled — politely. 

In  nearby  Rostov-na-Don,  I  had  taken  a 
general  excursion  the  first  3  hours  which 
takes  you  very  briefly  around  the  town  and 
points  of  what  they  regard  as  the  chief 
sights  •  •  •  then  you  can  more  easily 
figure  out  where  you  want  to  go  and  what 
you  want  to  see  on  your  own.  I  figured  this 
was  a  pretty  good  way  for  me  to  operate. 

We  passed  through  an  area  with  a  good 
many  private  homes,  and  the  guide  explained 
that  this  was  the  former  Armenian-Greek 
city,  and  that  was  the  reason.  (They  had 
been  invited  to  Rostov  by  Catherine  the 
Great  for  some  reason  or  other  related  to 
some  of  their  specific  skills.) 

"It's  not  Armenian  or  Greek,  anymore." 
he  added.  "Once  in  a  while  you  may  see 
someone  who  looks  a  bit  Armenian,  perhaps, 
but  even  then  chances  are  It's  a  Russian. 
Rostov  Is  all  one  city  now." 

I  was  also  told,  in  a  manner  of  "see  how 
liberal  we  are."  that  there  is  a  "functioning 
church"  here.  One,  in  a  city  six  times  as  big 
as  Peoria.     How  generous  of  them. 

The  "No  more  Cossacks,"  and  no  more 
"Armenian  city"  In  Rostov,  and  the  "new 
city"  (Russian)  In  the  Georgian  capital  of 
Tbilisi,  and  similar  things  which  came  later. 
Including,  "The  Ukrainians  are  really  Rus- 
sians. We  Just  got  separated  for  a  while," 
came  back  to  haunt  me  when  the  trip  was 
over. 

I  was  talking  to  a  very  careful  and  discreet 
Israel  diplomat  who  refused  to  discuss  the 
plight  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  or  any  pros- 
pects for  either  communication  with  them 
or  possible  permission  for  them  to  leave,  but 
who  suggested  with  a  good  deal  of  intel- 
lectual assurance  that  the  Jews  would  be 
restored  their  full  religious,  language,  print- 
ing, and  similar  rights.  Including  the  right 
to  communicate  with  their  religious  brothers, 
because,  "Preserving  the  Individual  national 
character  of  peoples  Is  a  very  basic  premise 
of  the  writings  of  both  Marx  and  Lenin. 
They  said  it  enriches  the  Communist  social 
order.  The  Communists  cannot  Ignore  such 
a  basic  principle  of  their  own  doctrine  for- 
ever, especially  when  they  do  act  on  it  with 
all  other  nationalities." 

Do  they,  really? 

I'm  sure  this  gentleman  is  100  percent 
right,  intellectually,  and  certainly  100  per- 
cent right  in  his  analysis  of  Marx  and  Lenin. 
But  they  also  had  some  things  to  say  about 
religion,  and  Just  as  Hitler  chose  to  make 
Jewishness  a  matter  of  race  and  blood,  the 
Communists  have  chosen  to  make  it  a  re- 
ligious definition,  largely. 

And  even  where  they  deal  with  national- 
ities as  nationalities,  they  seem  to  preserve 
the  national  history  as  a  kind  of  quaint  cul- 
tural subject  of  some  academic  Interest  to  be 
viewed  as  ancient  history,  with  no  applica- 
tion to  the  present. 

The  standard  for  the  present  is  to  be  Rus- 
sian if  there  Is  any  angle  whatsoever  to  so 
classify  a  people,  and  be  like  the  Russians  if 
not.  There  Is  only  one  standard  for  modern 
Communist  man,  and  It  seems  to  me  that 
standard  is  Russian. 

I  remember  the  signs  in  Moscow,  showing 
In  pictures  the  things  you  should  not  do 
(such  as  Jaywalk,  Utter  the  street,  etc.). 
They  showed  what  shouldn't  be  done  graphi- 
cally, and  the  only  writing  on  the  signs,  in 


large  letters  with  an  exclamation  mark  waa- 
"Nye  Roosky!"     "Not  Russian!" 

They  didn't  say,  "Not  Communist!" 

They  said,  "Not  Russian!"  The  standard 
of  good  behavior  was  Russian  behavior. 

It  reminded  me  of  the  clever  master-race 
policies  of  Hitler  in  all  German  armed  forces 
training  manuals  and  films.  All  the  exam- 
ples of  what  a  soldier  shouldn't  do,  and  what 
would  get  him  killed,  wore  British  or  Rm- 
Elan  uniforms  to  Illustrate  the  goof-offs.  All 
the  examples  of  how  to  do  it  right,  wore 
German  uniforms. 

The  same  technique.  And  Russian 
chauvinism  is  older  than  German. 

Prom  what  I've  seen,  the  Russians  are 
about  as  likely  to  accord  the  Jews  full  rights 
and  freedoms  in  accordance  with  the  writ- 
ings of  Marx  and  Lenin,  as  President  John- 
son is  likely  to  turn  the  other  cheek  in  Viet- 
nam, in  accordance  with  the  reading  some 
intellectual  foreign  diplomat  might  make  of 
our  gospel  and  call  to  his  attention. 

(From  the  Peoria  (111.)   Journal  Star, 
July  24,  1965] 

Russia  Revisited  :  Interview  Proves  Ordeal- 
Jolting  TO  Red  Newsman 

(By  Charles  L.  Dancey) 

Rostov. — In  Rostov-na-Don,  I  was  inter- 
viewed by  a  Soviet  newspaperman  under 
some  of  the  oddest  conditions  and  after  some 
of  the  strangest  maneuvering. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  suggested  by  the 
local  Intourist  boss  that  I  might  be  inter- 
ested In  visiting  a  city  newspaper  and  talk- 
ing to  its  editors.  I  said,  sure.  If  it  proved 
convenient  and  practical. 

A  young  guide  had  been  with  me  on  the 
first  excursion  together  with  an  older  man 
of  obviously  more  authority  who  came  along 
not  to  see  how  the  young  man  performs,  but 
only  to  improve  my  English,  if  you  don't 
mind. 

The  youngster  told  me  it  was  all  set  for  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  When  I  showed 
up,  he  was  somewhat  nettled  in  manner,  and 
said.  "Come  back  at  2:30,  please.  There's 
a  little  delay." 

At  2:30,  he  said.  "It's  all  set  for  3  o'clock," 
and  he  seemed  happy  again. 

At  3  o'clock,  we  were  about  to  set  off  when 
the  same  older  man  who  had  accompanied 
us  on  the  excursion,  Pyotr  (Peter)  by  name, 
came  out  and  said:  "They  Just  called,  and 
the  place  is  all  torn  up  and  in  so  much  con- 
fusion getting  ready  for  a  special  commission 
from  Moscow,  that  they  said  it  would  be  far 
more  comfortable  for  you  if  they  came  over 
here,  and  so  they  are  sending  one  of  their 
people  here." 

I  sat  down  In  the  special  private  but 
large  service  bureau  lounge,  which  was 
fairly  cool  and  very  comfortable,  and  the 
young  Interpreter  went  to  the  front  door  to 
meet  our  visitor. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Pyotr.  the  older  man 
came  in  from  the  service  bureau's  inner 
office  door  with  a  second  man,  whom  he  in- 
troduced as  representing  the  Rostov  city 
local  newspaper. 

He  sat  down,  offering  to  Interpret  In  the 
absence  of  the  youngster  (who  was  Just 
outside  the  door  waiting  for  this  guy  to 
show?). 

We  talked  for  a  few  minutes,  with  Pyotr 
as  Interpreter,  and  the  youngster  came  in 
the  door  looking  puzzled,  and  then  surprised. 

Pyotr  smiled  assuredly,  got  to  ^s  feet. 
motioned  his  hand,  and  said,  "Here  Is  your 
original  interpreter,  excuse  me." 

He  spoke  to  the  youngster  very  briefly  and 
quickly  in  Russian,  and  the  kid  sat  down, 
and  we  started  again. 

But  the  first  thing  the  newsman  said, 
after  Pyotr  left,  was  that  It  wasn't  com- 
fortable enough  In  our  comer  of  the  lounge. 
It  would  be  better  to  go  up  to  my  hotel 
room. 


The  kid  duly  translated,  and  I  replied: 
"You  haven't  seen  my  room.  I  don't  even 
remember  if  I've  got  three  chairs.  Would 
vou  rather  go  to  a  table  in  the  restaurant, 
ifhlch  is  empty  now,  and  maybe  have  a 
■llmonahd'  whUe  we  talk?" 

"The  room  will  be  better." 

I  explained  that  my  room  on  this  occasion 
happened  to  be  very  small  Indeed,  and  hot, 
with  a  couple  of  wooden,  stralghtback  chairs, 
and  considerably  less  comfortable  than  where 
we  were. 

They  Insisted  that  it  would  be  better. 

And  so,  what  the  heck,  we  went  up  to  my 
room,  and  I  showed  them  what  we  were  up 
against,  and  asked  them  again  if  they 
wouldn't  prefer  some  other  place.  No,  this 
was  fine. 

I  asked  him  how  many  reporters  they  have, 
and  how  they  are  organized,  directed,  and 
distributed  to  cover  the  news  of  the  city. 

"We  have  a  great  many  reporters,"  he 
said.  "So  many,  I  couldn't  put  a  number  to 
it.  You  see  there  Is  somebody  assigned  in 
every  branch,  each  factory,  the  theaters,  the 
government  branches,  and  so  on  who  is  on 
their  staff  to  prepare  articles  about  those 
activities,  and  they  send  them  to  us  and  we 
print  them." 

•'A  representative  of  the  party  writes  your 
political  news,  and  Is  not  a  member  of  your 
staff?" 

"Yes.  We  don't  deal  with  politics  very 
much.  It  is  a  city  newspaper.  The  largest, 
most  popular,  and  best  one  here." 

"And  there  Is  a  special  'worker'  representa- 
tive who  writes  the  articles  for  them,  but 
Is  not  on  your  staff?" 

"That's  right.  Can  the  workers  write  their 
own  news  stories  and  get  them  printed  In 
your  newspaper?"  He  said  it  triumphantly, 
like  a  good  debater. 

"Only  if  they  buy  the  space,"  I  said,  "and 
the  same  thing  goes  for  all  the  people  you 
have  described  as  'reporters.' 

"Well,  that's  a  little  blunt.  Actually,  we 
deal  with  the  kind  of  people  you  have  de- 
scribed constantly.  Only  we  call  them  press 
agents.  They  exist  In  America  in  as  much 
profusion  as  they  apparently  do  here.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  accept  and  print  their  mate- 
rial automatically  as  news,  because  It  In- 
evitably is  the  special  view  useful  to  what- 
ever it  Is  he  represents,  and  not  necessarily 
the  whole  truth." 

I  asked  how  they  make  up  the  pages.  He 
said  there  was  a  special  department  for  this, 
of  which  he  was  the  head. 

"We  try  to  plan  everything  6  months 
ahead,"  he  said,  "But  sortietlmes  events 
cause  us  to  alter  such  plans." 

I  could  only  shake  my  head.  We  weren't 
even  talking  about  the  same  thing.  How 
can  you  plan  "news"  6  months  ahead,  if  you 
give  a  hoot  about  what  actually  happens, 
even  allowing  for  "events  causing  altera- 
uons"? 

They  have  to  be  printing  a  planned,  pro- 
?ramed  "article"  filled  propaganda  piece,  in- 
cluding the  specialized  propaganda  of  each 
Iflnd  of  activity  In  the  community  as  pre- 
pared and  approved  by  those  bosses,  in  each 
activity. 

"Who  decides  on  the  headlines?  Your  de- 
partment?   The  reporter?" 

"It  depends  on  the  Importance  of  the  ma- 
terial entirely." 

"Yes,  but  who  decides  what  is  Important?" 

"We  don't  handle  much  political  news." 
I  never  could  get  an  answer? 

Then  he  claimed  the  privilege  of  asking 
ffle  questions.  They  ranged  from  the  "Ne- 
?ro  question,"  which  didn't  last  long  when 
^i  asked  If  we  employed  any  and  found  that 
'e  did,  and  have  for  some  years.  He  rele- 
gated that  to  "the  South."  took  a  few  pot- 
shots at  the  Klan,  and  turned  to  Vietnam. 

"Does  the  United  States  support  John- 
son's policies  In  Vietnam,"  seemed  to  be  the 
"fey  question. 


I  told  him  polls  Indicate  that  65  percent 
of  the  folks  do.  In  spite  of  a  vocal  intellectual 
and  liberal  protest,  and  that  he  could  meas- 
ure the  size  of  the  so-called  student  protests 
against  the  fact  that  we  have  18  million 
youngsters  now  in  that  age  group. 

He  asked  If  the  American  people  would 
support  an  extension  of  that  war. 

"Nobody  wants  It.  but  whether  it  is  ex- 
tended or  not  and  whether  people  approve  or 
not  depends  on  what  the  other  side  does." 

Then  I  leaned  forward  and  added,  "Just 
what  the  hell  do  you  think  the  American 
position  In  Vietnam,  actually  Is.  In  the  first 
place.     What  Is  your  -version?" 

He  waited  a  moment,  and  then  answered: 
"I  think  It  Is  very  unfair." 

"Well,"  I  sal'd.  "Can  I  Just  tell  you  some- 
thing between  the  two  of  us?" 

He  didn't  wait  for  a  translation,  but  held 
up  his  hands  and  looked  alarmed,  and  shook 
his  head.  no. 

He  asked  the  "politics"  of  the  newspaper. 
He  was  very  formal  with  all  of  this  talk,  until 
my  answer. 

I  said  that  "we  don't  believe  any  politician 
is  God,  and  any  party  the  side  of  the  angels." 

He  laughed  at  that  but  somehow  got  the 
impression  I  had  said  that  our  own  political 
position  was  we  didn't  believe  In  God. 

When  I  explained  what  I  really  meant  It 
wasn't  so  funny. 

He  asked  if  we  had  any  Democrats  on  the 
staff,  and  then  any  Republicans. 

Then  he  paused  dramatically,  looked  at  me 
accusingly,  and  asked :  "Have  you  one,  single 
Communist  on  yotir  staff?" 

It  was  my  turn  to  laugh. 

It  had  been  a  very  stiff  and  formal  session, 
and  he  stood  up  formally  and  thanked  me.  I 
thanked  him.  We  walked  to  the  door  and  out 
of  the  stuffy  room,  down  the  corridor. 

He  stopped  again,  shook  my  hand  a  bit 
less  formally  this  time,  smiled,  and  In  a  dif- 
ferent manner  said:  "If  you  ever  run  Into 
George  Carter  of  Los  Angeles,  give  him  my 
best  regards.  We  have  a  very  pleasant  con- 
versation one  time."  And  he  left. 

I  am  willing  to  bet  that  if  that  was  a 
"pleasant"  conversation  it  was  not  held  in  a 
Russian  hotel  room. 

In  my  room,  this  guy  never  relaxed  once. 

[From  the  Peoria  (111.)   Journal  Star,  July 

25, 1965] 

Russia  Revisited:  TV  Features  Old  Movies, 

Stills,  Music 

(By  Charles  L.  Dancey) 

Buildings  In  all  the  cities  of  Russia,  and 
particularly  the  "modern"  big  block  apart- 
ment houses  are  topped  with  forests  of  TV 
aerials,  which  were  not  there  6  years  ago. 

It  Is  quite  impressive. 

The  programs  are  something  else. 

It  is  plain  before  you  see  the  programs  that 
they  haven't  affected  Soviet  life  as  they  have 
oiu-s.  In  the  first  place  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  movie  houses  obviously  doing  land- 
offlce  business.  Just  as  before.  And  the  parks 
and  streets  are  crowded  as  ever  at  night. 
Polks  don't  seem  to  be  staying  home  glued  to 
the  tube. 

They  don't  even  broadcast  In  the  daytime 
usually.  At  night,  the  prime  time  is  appar- 
ently from  about  8  to  9:30  pjn.,  during 
which  they  showed  very  old  movies. 

Let  me  describe  a  t3rpical  sample  of  such 
movie  and  you  can  compare  It  to  our  own 
and  the  complaints  of  violence,  etc.  on  U.S. 
TV. 

This  was  about  World  War  II,  and  specifi- 
cally a  band  of  Soviet  partisans  operating  be- 
hind the  German  lines. 

The  climax  came  when  the  beauteous 
Natasha,  radio  operator  for  the  partisans, 
fell  for  a  line  of  schmaltz  and  promises  from 
the  obviously  evil  Ivanovlch — one  of  the 
band.  He  diverted  her  long  enough  to  start 
clicking  out  a  message  over  her  shortwave. 


Natasha  "read  the  key"  as  he  clicked  out 
his  message,  and  was  horrified  to  realize  that 
he  was  betraying  their  location  to  the  Ger- 
mans deliberately.    A  traitor. 

He  tried  to  persuade  her  that  they  would 
be  richly  rewarded  and  live  a  life  of  luxury 
for  this  and  to  come  In  with  him.  Other- 
wise, they  were  already  doomed,  the  damage 
was  done,  and  she'd  be  killed. 

Natasha  shoved  him  off  balance  and  dashed 
out  of  the  shack,  fixing  herself  in  sobbing  re- 
morse at  the  feet  of  the  Russian  commander 
and  revealed  to  him  that  they  had  been  be- 
trayed and  were  doomed.  The  Germans  now 
knew  their  secret  hiding  place. 

The  commander  was  first  a  bit  suigry,  but 
then  very  noble  about  the  whole  thing. 

The  next  thing  we  know  the  commander 
is  holding  a  kind  of  council  of  war.  Ger- 
mans, sure  enough,  come  rushing  in  from 
all  sides,  and  capture  them. 

A  villainous  Nazi  commander  then  de- 
mands who  among  the  mob  is  the  com- 
mander, and  chin  high  the  Russian  steps 
forward. 

The  Nazi  arrogantly  demands  cooperation 
and  makes  dire  threats  if  he  doesn't  get  It. 
At  this  point,  the  Russian  commander  defies 
him  in  a  loud,  gesticulating  speech  about 
our  country. 

The  Nazi  tells  him  what  he  thinks  of  that 
country  and  acts  very  nasty,  but  doesn't 
shoot  him  or  an3rthlng. 

The  Russian  makes  another  shorter,  de- 
fiant speech,  ending  with  an  upraised  hand 
and,  "Now,  Comrades."  (Tepyer,  Tovaree- 
shee.) 

At  this  point  every  window  In  the  place 
suddenly  sprouts  a  forest  of  gun  barrels  and 
the  Germans  are  blasted  left  and  right.  Am- 
bush. 

Somehow,  of  course,  the  nasty  head  Nazi 
escapyed  being  shot,  but  was  captured  physi- 
cally after  a  crouching  retreat,  firing  his 
pistol. 

He  is  dragged  by  two  huge  Russians,  each 
holding  one  arm  pinned,  before  the  parti- 
san chief,  their  situation  Is  now  reversed. 

Our  hero,  the  Russian  commander  really 
tells  the  German  off  this  time  and  how  they 
will  Just  get  enough  Russian  ground  to  be 
buried  in. 

The  Nazi  makes  no  defiant  answer  in  his 
turn — or  any  other  kind.  He  never  gets 
the  chance. 

At  the  climax  of  his  speech,  our  Soviet  hero 
swings  his  huge  pistol  around  and  with  loud 
bangs  and  columns  of  smoke  pouring  from 
the  muzzle  slams  three  slugs  into  the  pinned 
and  helpless  body  of  the  dirty  Nazi,  whose 
twitching  body  Is  then  cast  contemptuously 
aside. 

That  is  only  the  beginning,  however,  be- 
cause that  horrible  traitor,  Ivanovlch,  really 
has  escaped. 

Ah,  but  who  glimpsed  him  slipping  away? 
The  wronged  Natasha.  She  has  already 
taken  off  after  him,  carrying  another  huge 
cannon  of  a  pistol  in  her  dainty  hand. 

It  is  far  different  now  from  one  scene 
where  she  sang  very  sweetly  in  a  fine  soprano 
voice  beside  the  campflre,  with  the  soft  lights 
on  her  pretty  face,  and  her  blond  hair 
shining. 

The  vengeful  beauty  turns  a  corner  and 
runs  smack  into  a  couple  of  German  soldiers. 
She  promptly  guns  them  dovm  in  a  burst  of 
fire  that  topples  them  spectacularly,  and 
charges  on  to  find  her  betrayer. 

Frightened  and  ftirtive,  he  has  sneaked 
into  an  old  Russian  Orthodox  church,  and  is 
gliding  evUly  up  the  spiral  stairs  of  the  bel- 
fry, his  eyes  looking  fearftilly  back  to  see 
if  she  is  on  his  trail. 

That  was  a  mistake,  for  while  looking  back 
he  whacked  his  head  on  the  old  church  bell. 
It  bonged  slightly,  and  he  quickly  grabbed 
its  ornate  surface  with  both  hands  to  silence 
it,  looking  furtively  about. 

But  Natasha  got  the  sound. 
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She  comes  up  the  winding  stairs,  big  gun 
In  little  hand. 

Ivanovlch  cuts  off  the  bell  rope,  or  a  por- 
tion thereof,  and  ties  It  to  the  belfry  rail, 
and  swings  over  the  side  to  escape,  but  Jiist 
as  he  gets  over  the  rail,  Natasha  clears  the 
belfry  stairs  and  her  cannon  starts  booming, 
and  so  does  Ivanovlch's. 

There  Is  a  flurry  of  such  firing  at  each 
other  at  a  distance  of  about  4  feet  that  fills 
the  belfry  with  gunsmoke,  but  results  only 
In  Ivanovlch  getting  hit  In  the  hand  and 
dropping  his  gun. 

At  this  point  the  cowardly  traitor  cringes 
and  begs  plteously  as  he  holds  himself  pre- 
cariously to  the  outside  of  the  railing,  help- 
less and  unarmed.  Sweet  Natasha  stops — 
long  enough  to  tell  him  what  a  no-good  lousy 
so-and-so  he  Is,  and  then  swings  her  cannon 
up  and  blasts  him  twice,  clean  off  the  belfry 
In  a  long  back  swandlve  to  death  below. 

This  brings  the  victorious  partisan 
charging  up  to  the  belfry  where  Natasha  tells 
them  how  the  old  Russian  church  bell  put 
the  finger  on  the  Russian  traitor. 

The  commander  nobly  decrees  that  the 
victory  and  new  freedom  of  the  town  will 
now  be  proclaimed  by  ringing  the  Hero  Bell. 

A  soldier  steps  forward,  crosses  himself 
solemnly  before  the  bell,  then  grabs  the 
remaining  couple  of  feet  of  rope  and  starts 
ringing  away. 

That's  It,  except  as  the  bell  tolls,  across 
the  screen  In  large  letters  comes  the  print: 
"Blood  for  Blood."  This  fades  and  In  still 
larger  letters:   "Death  for  Death." 

The  end. 

Other  contents  than  this  sort  of  thing. 
It  should  be  said.  Include  long  periods  of 
music — records  being  played — while  the 
screen  reveals  a  still  photograph,  usually  of 
a  public  building.  One  building  per  record. 
Average  time.  21/2  minutes. 

And  I'm  talking  like  7:45  at  night  Just 
before  the  "big  show." 

TV  Is  unobtainable  in  your  room,  but 
there  is  one  In  the  lounge  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs  on  each  floor  of  the  hotel,  and  I 
presiime  a  slmlUar  system  applies  to 
apartments. 

It  would  be  the  only  sensible  thing.  After 
all,  there's  no  argument  over  what  programs 
you  want  to  watch.    There's  only  one. 

Besides  that,  even  with  that  many  poten- 
tial customers,  the  only  time  I  saw  as  many 
as  a  half  dozen  actually  watching  TV  (be- 
sides me)  was  when  It  carried  a  big  soccer 
match.    They  do  that. 

Other  physical  facts,  exactly  three  out  of 
four  sets  I  attempted  to  watch  were  out  of 
order,  and  I  never  did  watch  on  my  own 
floor.  I  always  had  to  go  up  or  down  to 
flnd  one  that  was  in  working  order  on  an- 
other floor. 

Finally,  the  cost  is  about  «400  for  a  set 
smaller  In  screen  but  considerably  heavier 
and  thicker  than  our  standard  portables. 

No  commercials,  unless  you  regard  the 
whole  contents  one  big  commercial.  In  any 
case,  our  commercials  now  seem  good  to  me — 
more  entertaining  than  a  still  picture  of  a 
plain  block  building  for  2Vi  minutes  while  a 
record  plays. 

(From  the  Peoria  (111.)  Journal  Star.  July  26, 
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RtrssiA  REVtsrm):  Volgograd  Butlding  Boom 

Devoted  to  Battle  Memorial 

(By   Charles  L.   Dancey) 

Volgograd. — I  got  a  lift  hitting  Volgograd, 
in  many  ways. 

A  good  Russian  Jet  zipped  me  there,  al- 
though I  missed  lunch  In  the  process  since 
they  don't  feed  you  on  Russian  planes  re- 
gardless of  the  hour  or  duration  of  a  flight. 

(To  Rostov  I  had  flown  In  an  ancient  DC-3, 
obvlovisly  at  something  over  20,000  feet,  right 
along  the  rim  of  the  Caucusus  main  range. 
These  aren't  the  highest  mountains  In  the 
world,   but  they  are  close,  and   unique  In 


that  the  whole  range  Is  uniformly  high  pre- 
senting a  seemingly  unbroken  barrier  for  over 
a  100  miles,  all  topped  with  snow  and  glaciers 
even  in  this  tropical  climate.  There  was  no 
smoking  at  any  time,  obviously  because  they 
were  mixing  raw  oxygen  into  the  cabin  air. 
Even  their  Jets  don't  seem  to  be  p^ressvu-lzed. ) 

The  hotel  In  Volgograd  was  the^me  one 
I'd  stayed  In  6  years  ago,  (when  thVy  called 
the  place  Stalingrad),  and  was  an  efficient 
one.  I  took  a  hot  bath  for  the  first  time 
In  sometime  and  there  was  hot  water.  The 
furnishings,  etc.,  were  all  Intact,  and  there 
was  some  air  and  a  light  you  could  actually 
read  or  write  by  •  •  •  all  of  which  was  a 
change. 

Knowing  that  I'd  missed  lunch,  they 
opened  the  restaurant  of  the  hotel  at  an  odd 
hour  m  order^  offer  me  something  to  eat. 

They  warned  me  that  I  must  not  cross  the 
river  ( the  Volga ) ,  that  only  a  certain  portion 
of  the  river  front  on  this  side  was  "legal," 
and  reminded  me  of  camera  restrictions,  but 
seemed  exceptionally  thoughtful,  consider- 
ate, and  glad  to  have  me  around. 

They  knew  I  had  been  there  before  and  at 
the  same  hotel,  and  they  gave  me  an  identi- 
cal room  location  although  on  a  different 
floor  to  what  I  had  before. 

And  w^hen  all  these  mechanics  were  taken 
care  of  I  Just  walked  out  the  front  door  and 
took  off  on  my  own  and  found  that  I  re- 
membered and  could  flnd  my  way  all  around 
town  with  no  trouble. 

It  was  a  kick  to  see  bustling  activity  In 
buildings  that  were  still  under  construction 
6  years  ago,  and  to  try  to  take  the  same 
picture  of  the  changed  scene  from  much  the 
same  place  that  I  had  taken  some  6  years 
ago. 

The  great  dam  and  hydroelectric  plant 
that  they  were  building  and  where  I  got  to 
watch  the  construction  activity  6  years  ago 
Is  all  flnlshed,  of  course,  and  fvmctlonlng 
(but  they  wouldn't  let  me  go  uprlver  from 
the  city  to  where  It  stands  this  time). 

A  trip  to  the  dam  Is  one  I  really  missed, 
because  that  route  previously  had  taken  me 
past  a  series  of  mammoth  ravines.  Jammed 
with  the  kind  of  slums  we  used  to  have  at 
places  like  Cinder  Point  •  •  •  the  real  old- 
fashioned  packing-crate  shacks  kind  of  slums 
that  came  before  the  tar-paper  shack  slums, 
which  In  turn  preceded  the  kind  of  dilapi- 
dated housing  we  now  call  slums.  I  wanted 
to  see  what  they  had  done  about  that  and 
I  didn't  get  the  chance. 

I  did  walk  to  the  railroad  station,  through 
a  very  Imposing  area,  and  the  station  Itself 
Is  a  fancy,  huge  monument  of  a  building. 
I  crossed  behind  it  to  the  "wrong  side  of 
the  tracks"  and  found.  Immediately,  that 
this  was  still  an  ancient  and  very  rough 
neighborhood.  And  no  television  on  these 
crowded  and  dilapidated  places. 

There  la  a  large  open  fleld  behind  the 
Square  of  Fallen  Heroes,  and  when  I  Inquired 
about  It,  I  was  told  that  there  had  been  a 
plan  to  build  a  huge  beautiful  hall  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  there,  but 
It  had  been  canceled  because  building  apart- 
ments for  "the  people"  seemed  to  be  more 
Important  and  urgent. 

The  only  trouble  was  that  while  I  saw  a 
good  deal  of  flnlshed  construction,  and 
whereas  6  years  ago  a  bustle  of  construction 
activity,  I  saw  virtually  no  construction  un- 
der way  In  the  city  and  plenty  of  places 
needed  it. 

The  only  major  construction  effort  that  I 
saw  was  the  huge  effort  going  into  building, 
not  apartments,  but  a  massive  memorial  to 
the  Stalingrad  battle. 

Incldently,  the  reason  given  for  changing 
the  name  to  Volgograd  was  that  the  river 
meant  so  much  to  the  region  and  was  the 
line  on  which  they  fought  that  the  citizens 
asked  that  the  name  be  made  Volgograd. 

But  there  is  no  slightest  flinching  from 
the  former  Identity  or  the  battle  being  the 
"Battle  of  Stalingrad." 


People  were  friendly  in  a  large  measure. 
I  met  an  engineer  in  town  on  business  and 
hence  alone,  like  myself,  as  well  as  the  usual 
students  •  •  •  a  contact  that  is  confusing 
since  by  and  large  the  Russian  students 
seem  to  run  to  ages  of  24,  25,  and  26  years 
of  age.  (Partly  because  every  male  does  a 
full  tour  in  duty  in  the  armed  forces,  with 
no  deferments,  so  that  college  Inevitably 
comes  after  military  service.) 

Then  there  are  people  you  run  into  doing 
the  routine  necessities  of  such  simple  things 
as  Just  getting  something  to  drink  In  a  very 
hot  climate  where  plain  water  is  simply  not 
available. 

Yet,  the  system  discourages  this  sort  of 
thing.  All  foreigners  were  asked  and  ex- 
pected  to  eat  In  a  special  room  beyond  the 
main  dining  room  from  the  hotel.  Out- 
siders could  also  come  in  from  the  street, 
but  there  was  an  anteroom  of  considerable 
size  and  a  coat-check  there,  and  a  uniformed 
attendant.  You  had  to  register  to  enter  from 
the  street,  or  you  were  turned  away,  i 
don't  have  any  way  of  knowing  whether  you 
were  turned  away  if  you  did  register  and 
didn't  qualify  in  some  other  way.  I  do  know 
that  if  you  mixed  with  us  foreigners,  at  a 
regular  proper  meal  in  the  place  we  were 
supposed  to  eat,  they  had  a  record  of  it  auto- 
matically, and  you  knew  in  advance  that 
they  had  such  a  record. 

Most  of  the  tables  in  this  special  room 
were  reserved,  and  the  drinks,  appetizers,  etc., 
laid  out  In  advance  for  scheduled  groups  that 
came  in  on  schedule,  were  automatically 
served  set  courses,  and  ate  and  left. 

I  met  only  one  guy  for  one  meal  who  came 
and  ordered  what  he  wanted  and  paid  for 
it  with  a  coupon  plus  (or)  cash,  depending 
on  the  amount  of  the  meal,  like  myself. 

Of  course,  I  didn't  have  to  eat  there,  but 
the  meal  coupons  of  necessity  were  paid 
in  advance  and  part  of  the  required  deal  in 
the  first  place,  and  I  found  them  very  difficult 
to  cash  or  use  for  eating  outside  the  pre- 
scribed places. 

If  I  did  not  go  to  the  speclfled  room  In  the 
hotel,  but  sat  down  in  the  regular  dining 
room.  I  was  asked  to  move  Instead  of  being 
served. 

Circumstances  like  this  caused  me  to  end 
the  trip  with  some  20  meal  coupons  left  over 
unused,  and  a  little  expense  for  food  that 
wasnt  anticipated  •  •  •  but  I  did  have  some 
especially  interesting  conversations  there,  and 
it  was  worth  it.  These  revealed  among  other 
things  I  must  tell  you  about  that  the  Gold- 
water  campaign  caused  many  Russians  to 
make  a  new  discovery  about  the  whole  elec- 
tion process. 

[From  the  Peoria  (111.)  Journal  Star,  July  27, 

1965) 
Russia  REVisrrED;  Politics,  U.S.  Style,  Gets 
Through 
(By  Charles  L.   Dancey) 

Volgograd. — "Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Gold- 
water?" 

"Did  you  ever  hear  him  speak?" 

"Did  many  other  people?" 

"How  did  people  know  what  he  was  say- 
ing?" 

"Yes,  but  when  he  criticized  the  President. 
did  that  go  out  on  the  radio  and  television? 
Was  that  printed  in  the  newspapers?" 

In  Volgograd,  once  again,  I  was  cross- 
examined  about  the  "campaign,"  although 
the  whole  Idea  of  a  "campaign"  was  new  and 
fuzzy  to  the  Rvisslans. 

There  was  very  little  said  about  the  Issues, 
they  went  straight  to  the  fascinating  central 
point — that  there  were  Issues  publicly 
debated,  and  "a  choice." 

In  Russia,  of  course,  there  isn't  even  "an 
echo." 

This  idea  of  having  two  people  nm  against 
each  other  for  an  office,  and  lay  their  ideas 
out  for  public  scrutiny  and  acceptance  Is  new 
to  them. 


It  demonstrates  how  they  live  In  a  gov- 
ernment-enforced Information  vacuum. 

Goldwater  broke  through  It.  In  their  vio- 
lent opposition  to  him,  the  Communist  fi- 
nally gave  some  genuine  attention  In  their 
home  conununlcatton  media  to  a  presidential 
contest  over  a  little  period  of  time,  and  In 
the  process  It  got  through  to  thinking  peo- 
ple that  this  Is  an  Interesting  system  as  com- 
pared to  their  own,  where  you  get  to  vote, 
but  you  don't  have  a  contest  and  you  don't 
have  a  campaign  and  you  are  not  Informed 
about  any  Issues  at  all. 

So  the  Goldwater  campaign  was  not  a  total 
loss.  It  served  the  United  States  In  this  way. 
for  sure. 

Conversations  at  times  went  further  than 
this.  I  actually  got  into  a  discussion  of  the 
o»-ner's  role  In  our  "capitalist"  system,  and 
found  they  are  still  using  100-year-old  defl- 
nltions.  A  stock  company  Idea  stunned 
them,  for  example. 

They  think  in  terms  of  one  owner  over  vast 
empires  who  actively  runs  It  In  a  despotic 
manner.  They  have  never  been  exposed  to 
the  concept  that  has  now  produced  20  million 
stockholders  In  the  United  States,  the  board 
of  directors  system,  and  the  employment  by 
such  a  group  of  professional  management. 
It's  all  been  one  simple  one-man  operation 
in  their  eyes. 

I  told  them  flatly,  that  in  terms  of  large 
capital  distribution,  the  principal  role  of 
"owners"  In  our  country  Is  as  stockholders 
and  stock  sellers  and  stock  buyers,  not  as 
managers. 

They  are  the  ones  who  decide  where  to  put 
new  money,  trying  to  find  a  "soil"  in  which 
It  will  "grow."  If  they  are  good  at  this,  they 
by  the  nature  of  things  have  more  money  or 
"capital"  to  Invest.  If  they  are  not  good  at 
it,  they  soon  have  none.     Thus  there  Is  a 

natural  selection"  of  people  who  exercise 
good  Judgment  in  deciding  the  direction  of 
capital  expansion,  instead  of,  and  I  put  it 
bluntly,  that  decision  being  made  exclu- 
sively by  a  political  party,  a  party  that  has 
also  assumed  the  role  of  a  big  business  total 
monopoly  of  production. 

This  did  not  seem  to  be  a  scary  subject,  but 
one  of  considerable  Interest  to  several  people 
at  the  upper  education  level  and  responsible 
Job  level  that  wouldn't  discuss  anything  with 
me  6  years  ago. 

In  my  notes  I  also  marked  Volgograd  as  the 
fourth  city  in  a  row  where  I  had  again  seen, 
in  addition  to  the  appearance  of  modern  ma- 
chinery In  use,  the  old  familiar  plck-and- 
shovel  gangs  doing  hard  labor — and  made 
up.  in  a  large  part,  of  women. 

Here,  too,  there  came  to  hand  a  Russian 
newspaper  article  on  the  creation  and  de- 
velopment of  a  government  department  of 
advertising. 

It  said  flatly  that  In  a  modern  economy  as 
It  becomes  more  diverse  and  complicated,  ad- 
vertising becomes  an  absolutely  vital  neces- 
sity. Now  that  It  Is  possible  (after  wartime 
destruction,  etc.)  to  get  Into  sizable  pro- 
duction of  consumer  goods,  they  reported, 
they  cannot  function   without   advertising. 

However,  in  the  budget  breakdown  of  the 
neon  sign  bureau,"  and  others,  it  is  pretty 
:iear  both  from  the  article  and  from  ob- 
servation, that  a  major  hunk  of  the  adver- 
tising budget  still  goes  to  whooping  it  up  for 
the  Communist  Party. 

But  it  wasn't  all  that  pleasant. 

I  was  advised  with  some  excitement  by  a 
■ppresentative  of  "Intourlst"  that  three 
Dutch  joiu-nallsts  were  scheduled  to  Inter- 
view a  group  of  veterans  of  the  Battle  of 
Stalingrad  at  the  defense  museum,  and 
-sked  if  I  wanted  to  participate. 

Pine.  So  they  gave  me  a  bright  young  man 
^f  about  29  or  30,  called  Kolya,  as  an  inter- 
preter and  we  sailed  off  to  the  museum. 

The  Dutch  hadn't  showed  up  so  we  looked 
^5und  the  museum  for  a  while  and  chatted. 

When  we  came  to  the  room  containing  all 
■he  fabulous  gifts  sent  from  foreign  coun- 
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tries  (including  the  famous  "Stalingrad 
Sword"  presented  by  Winston  Churchill  on 
behalf  of  the  British  Government) ,  there 
was  Cuba's  gift — a  photograph  of  Fidel 
Castro. 

I  snickered  at  that.  Kolya  looked  at  me 
with  a  smile,  and  a  glint  In  his  eye,  and 
said:  "Why  don't  you  Americans  like 
Castro?" 

"Because  he's  a  liar  and  a  cheat  who  got 
into  power  under  false  pretenses,"  I  said. 

Kolya  sobered  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Leaving  politics  out  of  It,"  he  said,  "we  still 
recognize  him  as  a  hero  who  fought  against 
odds  and  freed  his  country.  Don't  you,  at 
least,  give  him  credit  for  that?" 

"The  Cuban  people  freed  themselves,"  I 
said  with  some  heat,  "In  response  to  Castro's 
promises  in  broadcasts  and  pamphlets,  and 
the  promises  were  these:  (1)  An  immediate 
return  to  the  constitution  of  1940;  (2)  free 
elections  within  6  months;  and  (3)  that  he 
only  wanted  to  get  rid  of  Batista  and  would 
not  himself  seek  or  accept  any  high  public 
office.  He  broke  all  three  In  the  most  direct 
kind  of  betrayal." 

"Then  you  don't  like  him,"  said  Kolya,  "be- 
cause he  betrayed  you.     He  fooled  you." 

"The  promises  were  not  made  to  us,  but 
publicly,  and  addressed  to  the  Cuban  people. 
He  betrayed  them." 

I  thought  this  conversation  on  my  part 
was  a  waste  of  time  and  probably  a  bit 
foolish,  too,  but  I'm  not  altogether  siore  that 
it  was. 

In  view  of  Kolya's  attitude  on  Castro,  and 
almost  baiting  me  on  this,  his  attitude  on 
Vietnam  was  most  interesting,  but  that's 
another  story,  and  that  took  place  in  a  most 
interesting  other  setting. 

As  for  the  big  Interview  with  the  veterans, 
there  were  four  of  them  representing  the  in- 
fantry, tanks,  artillery,  and  air,  and  a  flfth 
who  was  a  political  commissar  with  a  Stalin- 
grad regiment. 

As  we  left,  one  of  the  Dutch  Journalists 
muttered:  "Too  bad  the  commissar  did  all 
the  talking." 

That  sums  it  up.  It  was  a  waste  of  time 
for  all  of  us. 

[From  the  Peoria  (HI.)  Journal  Sttir, 
July  28,  1965] 

Russia  Revisited:  Monuments  Rise  Instead 
OF  Houses 

(By  Charles  L.  Dancey) 

Volgograd. — "The  people  built  these  little 
houses  themselves  after  the  war  when  hous- 
ing was  terribly  short  •  •  •  and  now,"  Kolya 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  "they  don't  want 
to  move. 

"But,  of  course,  this  will  all  be  torn  down 
and  new  apartments  built." 

We  were  on  your  way  to  Mameyev  Hill,  the 
key  terrain  feature  of  the  Battle  of  Stalin- 
grad and  the  most  hotly  contested  piece  of 
real  estate  in  that  climactic  battle. 

I  had  seen  the  same  rows  of  small  but  at- 
tractive private  homes  6  years  ago,  and  been 
told  then  that  they  would  all  be  torn  down 
and  replaced.  The  homes,  themselves,  are 
not  fancy,  but  snug-looking,  and  most  of 
the  attraction  comes  from  the  gardens, 
flowers,  trees,  and  grass  which  are  so  obvi- 
ously lovingly  cared  for  in  each  case. 

"They  don't  want  to  move." 

I  don't  blame  them.  This  might  be  re- 
garded as  substandard  In  the  United  States, 
but  It  Is  certainly  better  than  overcrowded 
block  apartments.  But,  of  course,  they  are 
squatters  because  the  Government  owns  all 
land  Including  that  bought  and  paid  for  In 
blood  in  battle  and  sweat  afterwards. 

Stalingrad  was  a  bustle  of  construction 
6  years  ago.  Now  its  name  is  Volgograd,  and 
while  thrilled  to  see  the  new  buildings  ac- 
tually up  and  working,  I  saw  fewer  signs  of 
construction  going  on  now  than  in  most 
cities,  although  there  are  still  massive  sltun 
areas  by  our  measure. 


On  Mameyev  Hill,  however,  there  was  an 
unbelievably  large  construction  Job  under- 
way. They  may  have  canceled  the  congress 
hall  for  the  Supreme  Soviet  to  meet  housing 
needs  Instead,  but  it  wasn't  housing  under 
construction — it  was  the  biggest  monument 
in  the  world. 

Hugh  terrace  after  terrace  has  been  carved 
out  froim  the  river  clear  to  the  top  of  this 
highest  hill  In  the  area,  and  each  terrace  is 
flanked  with  massive  statutary,  concrete 
pools,  and  landscaping  topped  first  by  a  huge 
and  Impressive  work  showing  "Mother  Rus- 
sia" and  her  fallen  son,  flnally  at  the  crest 
of  the  hill  with  the  not-yet-flnlshed  statue 
of  a  woman  holding  a  sword  high,  represent- 
ing the  city.  Itself.  This  flgure  will  be  larger 
than  the  Statute  of  Liberty,  Kolya  proudly 
announced. 

But  he  didn't  say  it  that  way. 

He  said  "It  wUl  be  bigger  than  that  big 
statute  of  a  woman  In  New  York  Harbor, 
that  the  French  gave  to  you."  And  he  added. 
"This  will  be  the  biggest  statue  In  the 
world." 

I  couldn't  resist  saying:  "You  mean  you've 
never  heard  of  Mount  Rushmore." 

He  looked  hit,  'What's  that?" 

"Nevermind."     I  shrugged. 

"No,  what  Is  It?" 

"It's  a  mountain,  and  we  carved  the  rock 
face  of  It  into  the  heads  of  four  Presidents. 
We  are  now  carving  one  whole  mountain  in- 
to an  Immense  statue  of  an  Indian  on  a 
horse." 

I  shouldn't  have  done  It,  but  this  was  the 
same  Kolya  who  had  been  so  Insulting  the 
previous  day  about  Castro,  and  I  didn't  see 
any  sense  or  beneflt  in  Indulging  him. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  after  my  re- 
txirn  Premier  Kosygln  visited  Volgograd  and 
sp>oke  at  a  dedication  of  this  tremendous 
monument  to  one  of  the  great  battles  of 
history. 

Standing  before  the  huge,  triumphant  flg- 
ure of  the  woman  with  her  sword  held  high, 
and  flanked  by  heroic  figiires  in  stone  of 
soldiers  in  battle  with  their  battle  slogans 
carved  in  huge  letters,  the  Soviet  Premier 
talked  01  "peaceful  coexistence,"  said  not 
an  imklnd  word  about  the  United  States  and 
never  even  mentioned  Vietnam. 

It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  slgnlfl- 
cant  events  to  occur  there  in  many  months. 

Kolya  was  not  as  discreet  as  Premier  Kosy- 
gln> 

Perhaps  Irked  by  the  comments  on  their 
relative  accomplishments  In  sculpture,  he 
brought  up  Vietnam,  asking  me  what  I 
thought  about  events  there. 

By  this  time  I'd  been  through  a  number 
of  conversations  which  seemed  to  Inevitably 
feature  "Alabama."  the  murder  of  Mrs. 
Llvizzo,  and  Vietnam,  so  I'd  adjusted  my 
responses  accordingly. 

(One  thing  about  the  repetition  that  faces 
you  in  these  situations,  after  the  first  en- 
counter you  get  a  chance  the  second  time 
to  say  the  things  you  wished  you  had  said 
the  first  time.) 

"You  know  about  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,"  I 
said.    He  nodded. 

"They  are  a  minority  who  refuse  to  abide 
by  democratic,  free  election  government  and 
Its  legal  decisions.  They  have  tried  to  re- 
place true  democracy  and  impose  their  polit- 
ical alms  by  terror,  by  murdering  some  peo- 
ple, by  bombing  some  places,  and  by  fright- 
ening others." 

He  agreed  enthusiastically. 

"We  do  not  like  political  decisions  to  be 
made  by  gunfire  and  fear,  and  we  oppose  as 
a  people,  and  our  Government  opposes  the 
Klan  and  its  methods. 

"Now,  as  we  understand  it.  some  people 
under  encouragement  from  the  Chinese,  tried 
to  impose  their  political  desires  in  South 
Vietnam  by  the  same  means  as  the  Klan  in 
Alabama  only  on  even  a  wider  scale.  Mur- 
der and  terror  bombings. 
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"This  Is  not  democracy  by  either  yoiir  de- 
scription or  ours.    It  U  murder,  and  It  la 

*^^r  are' resisting  It  In  both  Alabama  and 
Vietnam  with  the  best  tools  to  be  found  for 

each  situation.  ».^v,,„^   ,*•>- 

"You  think  the  Chinese  are  behind  it? 

he  asked.  .  ,_ 

"Yes  and  we  think  that  If  they  succeed  in 
South  Vietnam,  they  will  be  encouraged  to 
use  these  same  Klan  tactics  In  many  other 
countries.  If  we  have  to  face  t^at  sooner 
or  later.  It  might  as  well  be  now  In  Vietnam 
There  are  other  versions,"  I  added.  Tnis  u 
how  It  looks  to  us."  ,v,^w 

He  looked  for  a  long  time,  and  then  shook 
his  head  as  If  to  change  whatever  was  go- 
ing  on  there,  and  mumbled:  "We  don  t  know 
who  is  right." 

And  we  went  on  to  other  things. 

So  Kolya  wasn't  such  a  bad  guy  after  all. 

I  met  a  much  worse  one  the  next  day  when 
I  went  on  to  Odessa. 

[From  the  Peoria  (111.)  Jovirnal  Star, 

July  27, 19651 

RUSSIA  revisited:  Flight  to  Odessa 

Has  Its  Prills 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


October  12,  1965 


(By  Charles  L.  Dancey) 
Odessa  —The  last  time  I  landed  at  Odessa 
It  had  been  In  a  rickety  DC-3  setting  down 
on  a  grass  field.     This  time  it  was  In  a  Jet 
and  at  a  fully  developed  airport  facility. 

To  add  a  bit  of  flavor,  the  stewardess  spoke 
English  and  really  made  a  production  out 
of  it  Right  after  takeoff  she  walked  down 
the  aisle,  stopped  at  my  seat,  put  her  hands 
on  the  arm.  bent  over,  eyeball  to  eyeball,  and 
smiled  and  said  quietly  to  me  alone:  The 
pilot  all  the  crew,  and  I  want  to  offer  you 
a  special  welcome  to  our  airplane  and  hope 
you  have  a  pleasant  trip.  If  you  have  any 
questions,  or  want  anything.  Just  let  me 
know."  A  final,  big  bright  smile— my  thank 
you"  and  she  went  on  about  her  bxislness. 
Several  times  during  the  flight  she  came  to 
deliver  in  the  same  manner  the  odd  bits  of 
information  that  .^je  often  given  on  U.S. 
flights  In  the  same  Individual  manner  to 
the  one  American  aboard. 

Such  frills  are  not  standard  on  Soviet 
planes  They  are  strictly  functional.  They 
do  not  Include  public  address  systems,  for 
example,  and  I  was  no  longer  accustomed  to 
these  amenities  en  masse  much  less  In  thto 
directly  personal,  even  Intimate,  way. 

On  arrival.  I  went  Into  the  dining  room 
and  was  waved  to  a  seat  at  his  table  by  a 
Russian      named     Victor     Oorshakov     who 
promptly  reeled  off  the  names  of  the  many 
Americans    he    knew    "personally"— among 
whom  by  my  memory  were  Jess  Gorkin  of 
Parade  magazine.  Gregory  Peck.  John  Stein- 
beck and  the  late  Senator  Kefauver.  __ 
He  said  he  was  in  Odessa  "making  a  movie. 
Maybe  Oorshakov  was  having  a  bad  day. 
or  maybe  he  was  trying  to  "put  me  down." 
or  maybe  he  assumed  I  was  some  kind  of  arty 
critic  of  U.S.  life  who  thought  the  same  way 
he  did— or  maybe  he  Just  believes  the  one- 
sided stuff  he  proceeded  to  ladle  out.    I  don't 
know 
Anyway,  the  name  dropping  was  only  the 

be«:lnning.  ^  ^  ^  .  ^  _,*». 

He  announced  that  he  had  debated  with 
Senator  Kefauver  on  the  subject  of  crime  and 
smilingly  boasted  that  he  had  verbally  backed 
the  Senator  in  a  comer. 

"I  knew  all  about  crime  in  America"  he 
explained.  "I  asked  the  Senator  If  the  re- 
ports of  the  Kefauver  Crime  Commission 
were  reliable,  and  he  said  they  were.  I  told 
him  I  had  read  them  in  detail.  So  there  was 
no  denying  the  terrible  crime  conditions  in 
America. 

"As  to  the  Soviet  Union,  we  have  some 
small  human  crimes  of  robbery  and  an  oc- 
casional murder,  but  there  are  some  whole 


classes  of  crime  common  to  the  United  States 
that  simply  do  not  exist  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Drunkenness,  for  example.  We  Just  have 
none.    Kidnaping  is  unheard  of ." 

•Do  you  count  official  crimes?"    I  inquired, 
annoyed  and  tired. 
"What  do  you  meafi?" 

"I  have  read  Khrushchev's  report  on  crime 
in  the  Soviet  Union." 

He  breezed  right  by  the  remark.  I  was 
sorry  he  did  because  I  wanted  to  explain  that 
I  meant  his  speech  on  Stalin's  career.  What- 
ever else  he  may  have  been,  however,  he  was 
also  quickwitted  and  he  may  have  gotten  it. 
At  any  rate  he  didn't  want  to  pursue  It. 
He  turned  to  his  own  field,  the  movies. 
He  said.  "I  have  seen  "Dr.  Strangelove'  and 
■Seven  Days  In  May.'  and  may  I  say  I  was 
shocked  to  leirn  that  such  elements  actually 
exist  in  American  society." 

By  this  time,  it  seemed  hardly  worth  while 
getting  a  word  in. 

But  ns  he  went  on  with  this  subject  I 
finally  murmured:  "You  understand  these 
were  fiction,  indeed  farce.  Intended  in  part 
as  comedy.  They  were  not  history  and  are 
not  history  as  far  as  America  Is  concerned. 
In  fact,  we  have  never  had  a  czar  or  a  dicta- 
tor, crazy  or  otherwise." 

(You  will  remember  both  movies  referred 
to  Involved  screwy  generals  who  either 
wanted  to  take  over  the  United  States  or  at- 
tack Russia,  or  both.) 

We  moved  on  once  again  to  the  flat  charge 
that  the  Kennedy  killing  has  been  white- 
washed, only  instead  of  Implicating  the  Vice 
President,  as  had  repeatedly  happened  when 
other  Russians  talked  of  It,  Oorshakov 
blamed  the  rightwlng. 

Before  we  finished,  and  on  his  own  intia- 
tlve  with  no  prompting  from  me.  he  grandly 
volunteered:  "Of  course,  we  still  have  trou- 
bles with  small  things.  We  still  can't  make 
proper  shoes,  and  we've  not  yet  mastered  the 
ballpoint  pen  after  years,  but  these  Uttle 
things  will  come." 

Later,  happily,  I  again  ran  into  friendlier 
types,  including  some  11th  grade  students, 
whose  principal  spokesman  was  a  boy  called 
Vladimir. 

They  were  first  interested  in  sunglasses 
(another  Uttle  thing  the  Soviets  still  can't 
make  decently) .  then  turned  to  automobiles 
and  movies. 

"Is  It  true  that  everybody  in  America  has 
a  car?" 

"Almost,  but  some  are  old  cars,  you  under- 
stand." I  replied. 

"Who  are  the  big  movie  stars  now?  We 
seldom  get  American  movies.  Now.  Yul 
Brynncr  Is  here  In  'The  Magnificent  Seven.' 
It's  very  good  but  it  is  a  cowboy  picture.  We 
had  Mario  Lanza  In  'The  Great  Caruso,*  but 
that  was  many  years  ago." 

And.  finally.  "Who  is  your  minister  of  cul- 
ture?" 

It  confused  them  that  we  have  none,  and 
that  all  of  our  movies,  plays,  the  music  they 
love  so  much  over  there,  etc.,  are  spontaneous 
and  rise  or  fall  on  the  basis  of  public  accept- 
ance Instead  of  by  government  decision. 

I  learned  once  again  that  these  boys  who 
might  be  regarded  as  high  school  sophomores 
or  juniors  here,  all  work  at  regular  Jobs  and 
attend  evening  school.  This  seems  to  be  very 
common. 

Then,  there  Is  the  stopper,  the  final  ques- 
tion, that  was  asked  me  just  three  times  in 
exactly  the  same  words,  and  with  the  same 
indescribable  far-off  look: 
•Is  life  good  m  America?" 
I  wasn't  sure  what  they  meant,  or  what 
the  question  Implied.     And  how  do  you  an- 
swer a  question  as  completely  broad  as  that? 
On  one  occasion  (not  this  one  in  Odessa). 
I  asked :    "Is  It  good,  here?" 

The  kid  looked  straight  down  at  his  feet, 
and  J\ist  said.  "No." 


I  never  asked  another  youngster  that  ques- 
tion. 

If  you  had  been  there,  you  wouldn't  either. 


[Prom  the  Peoria  (111.)  Journal  Star.  July  30, 
1965] 

Russia  Revisited:  Changes  in  Odessa  Make 
City  Alive 
(By  Charles  L.  Dancey) 
Odessa. — Six  years  ago  I  had  been  booked 
to  spend  more  time  In  Odessa  than  any  other 
city  (it  was  my  first  stop  that  time).    And 
the    guide    they    assigned    me    then   was  a 
genuine  beaiity. 

This  time  the  Intourlst  people  knew  I'd 
been  there  before,  knew  I'd  been  at  the  same 
hotel,  and  one  of  them  looked  at  me  Intently 
and  asked:  "Would  you  like  to  have  the  same 
gvilde  you  had  before?" 

I  said  I  didn't  remember  her  name,  and  It 
had  never  occurred  to  me  she  might  still  be 
around,  but  that  If  she  were,  I  would  cer- 
tainly like  to  see  her  and  talk  to  her  again. 

(That  was  the  end  of  it.  but  it  was  the  only 
time   such    a    suggestion    has   been   made.) 

When  I  did  take  my  one  "guided  tour"  ses- 
sion while  there,  the  guide  kept  saying. 
"What's  down  this  street?" 

I  answered.  "The  Opera  house."' 

"Where  are  we  heading  now?" 

"We'll  come  out  on  the  esplanade  at  Push- 
kin's statue." 

Much  of  that  sort  of  thing,  until  it  got  to 

be  a  game. 

Eventually,  she  said,  "You  have  a  good 
memory."  and  somehow  that  comment 
marked  the  end  of  the  game.  Then,  she 
turned  to,  "Didn't  you  bring  any  American 
literature,  a  copy  of  your  paper?  Who  are 
your  new  writers  since  Faulkner  and  Hem- 
ingway?    We  are  hungry  for  English." 

Odessa  was  very  familiar  in  terms  of  land- 
marks and  ways  of  getting  around,  but  It  has 
changed  very  drastically  like  the  other  cities. 
The  "downtown"  was  very  drab  6  years 
ago.  Stores  were  shabby,  with  flat,  simple 
signs,  small  show  windows,  if  any.  and  noth- 
ing in  them,  no  traffic  and  no  people. 

This  time  the  city  was  alive  with  stores, 
new  fronts,  windows,  goods,  people,  auto- 
mobiles, and  motorcycles,  while  it  also  re- 
tained a  particular  charm  from  the  older 
habit  of  building  even  conamerclal  buildlnp 
with  decorative  touches,  statuary,  and  such. 
It  is  a  blend  of  prerevolutionary  and  1960- 
modern,  with  very  little  of  the  stiff  Interim 
period  of  bare,  barracks-type  construction. 
I  managed  to  take  a  couple  of  pictures 
that  were  almost  Identical  In  place  and  cir- 
cumstance to  6  years  ago,  and  the  difference 
Is  reflected  In  them. 

Yet.  in  this  summer  construction  season  i 
saw  virtually  no  construction  actually  under 
way   and  no  clearing  of  older  areas. 

There  is  one  new  block-apartment  suburt 
beyond  the  railroad  station  and  before  the 
airport,  and  that's  It. 

In  the  park  fronting  the  railroad  station, 
Incidentally,  there  were  several  people  sleep- 
ing on  the  benches  with  various  belongings 
stacked  alongside. 

There  were  two  construction  efforts  gomg 
on  in  the  main  city  area:  one  was  the  m- 
phalting  of  a  one-block  street,  and  the  other 
the  building  of  a  new  statue  picturing  heroes 
of  the  revolution.  They  were  using  a  motor- 
grader  and  a  dragline— heavy  equipment. 

Most  statues  in  Odessa  are  still  of  poei* 
or  are  jtist  Grecian-style  art,  and  apparently 
somebody  decided  that  there  ought  to  oe 
one  typical  Soviet  Communist  statue  in- 
cluded, so  they  made  it  the  biggest  one  ana 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  main  downtown. 
They  were  putting  the  finishing  touche 
on  it.  and  the  hardest  work  was  being  done 
by  three  women  In  the  work  gang,  perchw 
high  on  top  the  thing,  scrubbing  It  after  »« 
actual  construction  was  done. 
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Aside   from   perked   up   makeup   for   the 

girls,  and  children  who  have  far  more  imple- 
ments like  bicycles  and  playground  equip- 
ment, the  most  startling  change  on  the 
streets  still  remains  the  appearance  of  bi- 
cycles, motorcycles,  and  motor  scooters. 

A  motorcycle  can  be  had  for  S320.  A  TV 
console  costs  about  $400,  and  the  cheapest, 
smallest  black  and  white  is  listed  at  $160. 
The  $400  is  a  bit  smaller  in  screen  than  our 
standard  portables. 

A  vacuum  sweeper   is   $80   and   up. 

Cigarettes  are  about  25  cents  a  pack  with 
virtually  no  filters.  The  cigarettes  are  not 
fat  and  fully  packed,  but  tend  to  be  flat, 
like  roll-your-owns — except  the  "papirosi" 
which  have  about  an  inch  of  tobacco  on 
the  end  of  2  Inches  of  thick  paper,  complete- 
ly hollow  like  a  straw. 

Beer  is  30  cents  a  bottle.  Hard  liquor  runs 
about  $3  to  $6. 

Wash-and-wear  shirts  are  available,  but 
you  are  looking  at  $15  for  starters.  Most 
suits  and  such  did  not  have  price  teigs  on 
display,  but  citizens  told  me  the  prices  are 
much  higher  than  those  I  cited  for  my  own 
clothes — shoes  once  again  being  $15  for  the 
cheapest  and  poorest  (which  are  very  poor 
Indeed )  and  going  much  higher. 

Pood  prices  are  hard  to  figure  because  the 
range  is  so  great.  A  limited  number  of 
things  seemed  to  be  very  Inexpensive,  and 
any  departure  almost  exotic,  going  into  very 
high  prices,  indeed — and  there  was  never 
visible  anything  like  the  variety  of  choice  we 
are  so  accustomed  to. 

Movies  generally  seem  to  run  about  60 
cents  to  a  dollar. 

With  all  the  change  and  all  the  improve- 
ments, after  this  much  time,  one  cannot 
escape  the  feeling  that  he  has  done  an 
"Alice  in  Wonderland"  or  more  accurately 
'Through  the  Looking  Glass,"  that  is,  you 
have  the  eerie  feeling  that  you  have  passed 
through  the  TV  screen  into  the  middle  of  a 
very  late  night,  old,  old  movie,  and  can't  get 
out. 

The  cars  look  like  our  old  models.  The 
motorcycles  look  like  old-fashioned,  side-car 
types  we  used  to  have.  The  traffic  is  that 
of  many  years  ago.  The  streets  are  brick, 
cobblestone,  blacktop,  narrower  usually,  and 
still  flanked  by  too  many  oldstyle  build- 
ings. 

The  clothes  for  the  most  part  while  show- 
ing more  consciousness  of  appearance  were 
not  "chic"  in  any  modern  sense.  The  total 
effect  Is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  parts. 

Buses  are  crowded.  An  occasioned  horse 
and  cart  of  some  sort  comes  down  the  street. 
There  are  lots  of  small  movie  houses  and 
they  are  busy.  Nobody  talks  about  TV,  but 
they  talk  much  of  movies. 

People  walk,  and  sit  In  the  sun  (or  shade 
depending  on  climate),  and  women  don't 
anoke.  only  the  men. 

There's  one  good  thing  about  all  this,  but 
It  adds  only  to  the  strange  sensation  of  being 
time-machined  back.  The  popular  and  ever- 
available  "Good-humor"  stands  sell  an  ice 
"earn  that  reaUy  does  taste  like  that  which 
Jised  to  come  out  of  the  old  band-crank 
buckets  of  yesteryear. 

(You  see  It  isn't  Just  that  youth's  taste  Is 
different  from  age.  The  "old  fashioned  ice 
fream"  tastes  like  the  good  old  fashioned 
Ice  cream.) 

And  the  bread  Is  like  homemade  bread — 
"^vy  and  solid. 

The  popular  music  in  public  places  Is 
aoetly  the  "old  songs"  and  United  States. 
One  thing  all  this  proves  to  the  participant 
pretty  quick,  going  back  to  the  good  old 
^ys  Is  qxiite  an  experience— for  about  8 
eeks— and  then  you  get  pretty  doggone 
'^r  to  get  back  to  1965. 
^^Thinic  how  much  more  eager  you  would  be 
-you  worked  at  one  of  these  Jobs,  like  the 
«u«lans  do,  using  the  same  old  methods  and 


tools — whether  it  is  long-hand  bookkeeping 
or  digging  excavations  with  pick  and  shovel. 

[Prom  the  Peoria   (111.)   Jovu-nal  Star,  July 

31.1965] 

Russia  Revisited:  "Great  Adventure "  Busts 

U.S.  Student 

(By  Charles  L.  Dancey) 
Kiev. — The  telephone  rang. 
I  picked  it  up  and  answered  "Hello,"  in 
English,  figuring  it  was  another  wrong  num- 
ber and  using  English  would  make  the  situa- 
tion far  clearer  and  far  easier  than  any  other 
approach. 

"Hello,"  said  a  clipped  British-accented 
voice  on  the  other  end.     "Is  this  Watkins?" 

It  took  me  back  a  moment,  because  while 
Kiev  shares  with  Moscow  and  Leningrad  a 
near- Western-Europe  location  and  hence  has 
more  Westerners,  you  don't  expect  to  pick  up 
a  phone  and  have  English  or  Americans  at 
both  ends. 

"No,"  I  replied. 

And   before    I    could   go   on    to    proclaim 

it  a  wrong  number,  he  proceeded  briskly: 

"Well,   please   put    Watkins   on,    will   you?" 

"This  is  room  477,"  I  told  him. 

"Yes,     of     course.     Isnt     Watkins     there 

somewhere?" 

"Sir,"  I  told  him.  "I  just  checked  into 
this  single  room  of  this  hotel.  It  was  va- 
cant. I  am  its  only  occupant,  and  I  am  not 
Watkins." 

"What  is  your  name?"   (The  English  re- 
sponse appwently  confused  him  a  little  at 
this  point,  too,  at  this  paint  of  adjustment.) 
"Dancey."     And    I    never    heard    of    your 
man. 

"Watkins  isn't  there  now."  It  wasn't  a 
question  but  a  rather  explosive  exclamation 
as  he  finally  got  it  through  his  head. 

A  dead  pause  followed  and  the  crunch  of 
the  other  party  then  hanging  up. 

Nothing,  except  for  the  coincidence  of  in- 
heriting a  room  in  this  large  hotel  previ- 
ously occupied  by  another  person  whose  na- 
tive language  was  English — with  so  few  such 
around. 

But  it  does  Intrigue  one  to  be  left  hanging 
like  that,  and  I  kept  expecting  or  hoping  for 
something  else  to  come  along  to  give  a  clue 
as  to  Just  who  Watkins  was,  what  his  busi- 
ness in  Russia  was,  and  what  became  of  him. 
Kiev  is  a  beautiful  city,  full  of  parks,  hills, 
a  large  busy  shopping  area  on  famed  Kre- 
stchavlk  Street,  a  full-dress  amusement  park 
with  Ferris  wheel  and  all — but  most  of  the 
things  that  happened  there  for  the  most 
part  were  echoes  of  conversations,  conditions, 
or  events  that  happened  in  other  cities,  too, 
and  would  only  be  repetition  here. 

I  did  notice  that  Ukrainians  boast  of  Kiev 
as  the  capital  of  the  Ukraine,  while  the  offi- 
cial Soviet  travel  dope  and  information  de- 
scribes it  as  the  "mother  city"  of  the  Russian 
people,  and  there  is  a  new  doctrinal  line  to 
the  effect  that  the  Ukrainians  are  really 
Russians  who  Just  happened  to  get  separated 
from  the  other  Russians  a  few  hundred  years 
ago — for  a  while. 

Inasmuch  as  Kiev  was  founded  before  Mos- 
cow, I  don't  know  why  you  couldn't  argue 
that  the  Russians  are  really  Ukrainians  who 
got  separated,  but  that  isn't  the  way  it 
works. 

The  Dnieper  Hotel  (they  spell  it  Dnipro  In 
Ukrainian)  is  very  large,  very  new,  and  very 
good.  One  device  seems  somewhat  typical  of 
the  Russians  at  their  best  when  they  take  a 
simple  and  direct  approach  to  something. 

You  know  that  in  some  fancy  U.S.  hotels, 
where  folks  are  always  looking  for  a  gim- 
mick, there  are  towel  warmers — a  grill  de- 
vice that  is  electrified.  You  punch  ft  button 
and  the  grill  lights  and  warms  the  towel  or 
towels  that  hang  on  It. 

Well,  at  the  Dnipro  they  had  a  pipe  net- 
work in  a  similar  design  as  a  towel  rack- 


but  no  complex  and  expensive  electrical 
gadgetry.  The  pipes  were  simply  the  hot 
water  pipes  leading  into  the  shower  and  it 
really  worked  flne. 

I  left  Russia  from  Kiev,  and  here  ticket 
confirmation  was  simple  and  but  a  matter 
of  a  moment  in  contrast  to  the  previous  ex- 
perience. The  same  was  true  of  customs  and 
related  procedures. 

It  is  illegal,  however,  to  take  any  Russian 
money  out  of  the  country,  and  also  to  take 
out  Russian  newspapers.  This  literature 
thing  seems  to  be  the  biggest  thing — either 
bringing  any  of  ours  In  or  taking  theirs  out. 
The  customs  people  hardly  bothered  with 
my  luggage  at  all  but  insisted  on  counting 
my  money  to  the  penny,  and  checking  it 
against  the  record  I  was  obliged  to  carry  of 
stamped  official  exchanges. 

They  obtain  a  record  of  the  money  you 
have  in  cash,  checks,  etc.,  when  you  arrive, 
and  check  it  meticulously  when  you  leave 
along  with  this  record  of  official  exchanges  to 
see  that  there  are  no  missing  transactions  or 
cash  unaccounted  for. 

Going  on  the  plane  there  were  four  Ameri- 
cans and  we  went  through  the  procedure 
separately  from  the  rest  of  the  passengers. 

One  of  these  was  a  student  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  Tony  Rand.  The  other  two 
were  a  Francis  Buckley  of  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.,  and  his  daughter.  In  customs,  they 
were  cursory  with  all  of  us  but  the  girl. 
They  ransacked  her  stuff  Item  by  item,  com- 
pletely, to  her  great  confusion  and  embar- 
rassment. 

The  student,  Tony  (whose  home  is  El  Paso 
Tex.)  was  in  a  Jam.  . 

He  had  embarked  on  a  kind  of  great  ad- 
venture for  an  extended  lone  trip  as  far  as  he 
could  go,  including  crossing  Siberia  (in  a 
sealed  train)  by  the  famed  Trans-Siberian 
railroad,  and  coming  back  the  other  way. 

However,  after  the  three  largest  and  most 
western  of  Soviet  cities.  Moscow.  Leningrad, 
and  Kiev,  he  was  completely  fed  up.  For 
long  stretches  of  time,  he  had  been  ostenta- 
tiously followed  by  two  men  right  on  his 
heels  through  every  turn  of  routing  that  he 
took. 

He  spoke  no  Russian  at  all. 
He  found  the  business  of  Just  getting  along 
with  the  routine  necessities  of  life  a  full-time 
struggle  under  these  conditions^  and  he  de- 
cided that  what  looked  from  a  distance  like 
a  great  adventure  would  become  an  endless 
and  isolated  bore,  so  he  changed  his  mind. 

That  really  complicated  matters,  of  course. 
He  flnally,  with  much  difficulty,  had  gotten 
scheduled  on  the  plane  from  Kiev  to  Bucha- 
rest, but  discovered  at  the  last  minute  that 
funds  paid  out  for  other  transportation  as 
originally  planned  were  not  transferable  but 
largely  forfeit — even  though  considerable  ad- 
vance notice  of  the  change  was  Involved  In 
most. 

He  expected  to  arrive  in  Bucharest  a  trifle 
short  of  the  cash  needed  to  get  out  of  that 
Communist  country,  and  the  ability  to  effec- 
tively wire  home  for  cast  there,  or  find  an 
American  consulate  there  was  highly  ques- 
tionable. 

I  loaned  him  $50  which  would  get  him  to 
Athens,  where  he  could  very  quickly  get  con- 
tact with  U.S.  officials  and  home,  either  one. 

And  off  we  went  to  Bucharest,  Rumania. 

[Prom  the  Peoria  (111.)  Journal  Star  Aug   1 
1965]  ' 

Russia  REVisrrED:   Red  Policemen  Are   , 
Ticket  Wbitees  Too 
(By  Charles  L.  Dancey) 
Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  there  are  a  couple  of  general  subjects 
ascollected  over  the  route  that  should  be 
reported — like  the  relationship  with  police- 
men and  the  tremendous  ctiange  In  their 
movies. 
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The  most  amusing,  and  In  some  ways 
significant,  incident  Involving  police  was  one 
wherein  a  truck  was  "parked"  Illegally  and 
left  actually  blocking  an  "entry  street. 
A  policeman  walked  over  and  paced  up  and 
down  angrily,  obviously  waiting  for  the 
truckdrlver  to  return  in  order  to  give  him  a 
blast,  or  a  ticket,  or  whatever. 

A  little  old  man  In  old  clothes  and  a 
Jaunty  workman's  cap.  smoking  a  cigarette, 
came  sailing  across  the  street  after  some  time, 
timed  to  arrive  on  the  right  side  of  the 
truck  from  that  direction  Just  as  the  officer 
reached  the  left-side  extreme  of  his  "patrol." 

At  this  point,  he  removed  his  cigarette  with 
one  hand,  and  his  cap  with  the  other,  waved 
the  cap  with  excess  courtesy,  and  shouted 
in  a  very  loud  voice: 

(Rough  translation.)  "Congratulations. 
Mr.  Policeman,  for  guarding  my  truck  for 

me."         r 

And  he  hopped  in  and  drove  off. 
The  policeman  stood,  stunned,  and  stopped 
awkwardly    In    his   tracks,   while    the    huge 
crowd  of  passers-by  roared  and  roared  with 
laughter.  . 

Police  are  Impressive  by  their  numbers. 
They  are  always  visible  it  seems,  in  uniform, 
and  often  several  of  them  at  one  time. 
They  are  not  frightening,  however. 

I  have  often  accosted  them,  asking  ques- 
tions of  this  or  that,  and  every  time  they 
would  literally  Jump  to  be  helpful. 

in  one  park",  the^lnevltable  policeman  wa^ 
a  very  young  man.  and  the  sun  got  to  him 
Ld^e'f  ell 'asleep  on  a  p^k  Jench-uj  " 
another  policeman  awakened  him  harshly, 
and  then  he  resumed  Ws  patrol. 

A  good  many  are  on  motorcycles  now  and 
I  saw  them  make  a  sizable  number  of  traffic 
arrests.  This  Is  a  new  function  which  re- 
flects two  things:  (1)  There  IS  enough  traffic 
to  make  rules  necessary,  and  (2)  there  is  no 
longer  the  situation  whereby  anybody  with  a 
car  was  automatlcnlly  such  a  ^Ig  .f  «*  3  y«^«, 
ago    that    a    policeman    wouldn  t    think    oi 

"pulling  him  over."    Now.  they  do.  

incidentally,  although  they  have  more 
police  than  anyplace  I've  ever  seen,  the  ofH- 
^al  soviet  line  is  that  "There  are  no  po  ice- 
men in  the  Soviet  Union.  Only  the  capital- 
ist states  require  police."  v..  *  „  ,.»^« 
They  support  this  typical  sophistry  very 
simply.    The  police  are  called  ''"^^"tl^- 

However,  there  Is  also  a  kind  o^     Pollce 
function  on  the  Job,  as  a  result  of  the  total 
power    of    the    state    management    over    Its 
"employees." 

I  ran  into  small  samples,  the  most  dra- 
matic or  drastic  of  which  was  a  sales  girl 
who  had  made  a  $10  error  in  totaling  up 
some  large   purchases  made  by   an  English 

°She  collared  other  English  tourists  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  her  fellow  workers  lent  a 
hand  In  doing  likewise,  trying  to  And  » 
"friend"  of  the  original  buyer  who  would 
produce  the  short  $10  Immediately. 

There  were  only  casual  acquaintances,  and 
they  were  unwilling  to  meet  the  missing 
mans  obligations. 

The  girls  in  the  establishment  became  very 

distraught. 

One  gentleman  tried  to  reassure  them,  say- 
ing that  he  did  know  who  the  fellow  was  and 
his  business  address,  and  that  we  would  be 
going  back  to  England  In  a  few  days,  and 
would  assure  them  that  the  money  would 
■    be  forthcoming. 

"Dont   send  It  through   the  mall."   they 
blurted  out. 

And  the  further  truth  came  out.  If  the 
shorUge  was  found,  they  revealed,  the  girl 
would  not  be  "out"  Just  $10,  but  would  au- 
tomatically be  fined  $70  for  the  error  and 
that  could  be  a  month's  pay,  or  very  nearly. 
It  seemed  to  us  the  obvious  answer  wa« 
to  cough  up  the  $10  before  the  shortage  was 
found  and  save  $60,  but  this  was  a  foreign 
currencv  shop  and  there  was  no  way  the 
girls  could  come  up  with  the  equivalent  of 


$10    in    either    English    or    United    States 
currency. 
The  'worker's  state,"  indeed. 
This  reminds  me  of  the  Incident,  not  un- 
like my  own  in  being  provided  an  airplane 
seat  at  the  expense  of  a  "citizen."  whereby 
somebody  goofed  about  advance  notice  of  a 
whole  tour  group.     They  arrived  at  an  air- 
port with  no  provisions  for  being  met,  no 
transportation,  and  no  hotel   arrangements. 
What's  more  the  appropriate  hotel  was  full. 
The  tour  group  of  "foreigners"  was  never 
aware   that   there  was   more  than   a  minor 
"hitch"    in    the    efRciency    of    the    Soviets. 
Transportation  was  literally  "grabbed,"  and 
meanwhile    about    25    So\.'let    citizens    were 
hastily  and  unceremoniously  kicked  out  of 
the  hotel— and  the  tour  group  moved  In. 

I  picked  up  a  piece  of  this  from  observa- 
tion, a  piece  from  understanding  some  Rus- 
sian and  flnallv  the  complete  story  from  one 
of  those  involved  in  fixing  things  who  was 
angrily  too  eager  to  make  it  clear  where  the 
mistake  started. 

Ah.  but  movies  have  softened.  The  grim, 
dreary,  propaganda  pieces  I  saw  6  years 
ago  have  been  replaced  with  attempts  at 
genuine  entertainment  and  only  echoes  of 
propaganda.  Indeed,  some  are  very  surpris- 
ing in  contrast  to  the  harsh  duty  messages 
of  yesteryear.  ,^ 

The  best  example  was  "Keys  to  the  Sky. 
a  sort  of  musical  comedy  about  the  soldiers 
in  an  antiaircraft  missile  battery. 

Now.  the  missile  setup  was  very  impressive 
and  all  sorts  of  miraculous  gadgetry  was  dis- 
played, and  radar,  and  all,  and  they  never 
missed  blasting  occasional  enemy  Intrud- 
ing single  planes  to  smithereens. 

But  this  was  Incidental  to  the  tangled 
double-love  story  of  the  principals  and  the 
slapstick  comedy,  dancing  (with  a  hula 
hoop ) ,  acrobatics,  and  love.  love.  love. 
Incidentally,  It  was  also  In  color. 
The  top  comedian  was  not  only  gifted  at 
.slapstick  (and  a  very  good  technician  at  the 
missile  site) ,  but  was  a  very  bad  soldier. 

He  was  always  In  trouble  with  the  military 
police,  breaking  the  military  rules,  fouling 
up  the  system,  making  a  fool  out  of  the 
commanding  officer,  and  getting  into  wild 
situations. 

In  pursuing  his  romance,  for  example,  he 
loses  his  boots  and  Is  out  of  uniform  In  town 
plus  facing  his  deadline  for  reporting  In. 
There  is  a  long,  acrobatic  chase  at  which 
he  fools  and  eludes  the  military  police  patrol, 
but  gets  caught  with  a  street  sprinkler  and 
his  appearance  further  ruined,  only  to  come 
smack  face  to  face  with  his  colonel. 

He  sneaks  onto  the  back  bumper  of  the 
colonel's  auto,  rides  to  the  base,  Jumps  off 
and  zips  through  the  corporal  of  the  guard, 
so  that  when  the  colonel  goes  to  put  him  on 
report,  he  Is  advised  that  the  soldier  Is  on 
the  base  and  not  missing. 

They  check  his  bunk,  and  there  he  is.  of 
course,  snoring. 

The  colonel  goes  to  see  the  doctor,  afraid 
he  Is  having  hallucinations.       t^ 

Needless  to  say.  this  is  not  In  line  with 
the  attitude  of  Soviet  movies  a  few  years 
ago.  when  disrespect  for  authority  and  get- 
ting around  It  was  not  hxmiorous  at  all. 

It  was  entertaining,  and  one  youngish  ex- 
soldier  told  me:  "Such  stunts  really  do  go 
on  in  the  Army."  He  enjoyed  It  Immensely. 
In  short,  It  was  like  an  American  movie 
in  its  basic  attitude— and  the  audience  re- 
sponded like  an  American  audience. 

Or  maybe  I  should  say— like  people  any- 
where. 


(From  the  Peoria  (111.)  Journal  Star. 

Aug.  2,  1965] 

Russia  Revishtd:  Rumania's  Contrast  With 

Soviet  Union  Like  Day  and  Night 

(By  Charles  L.  Dancey) 

Bucharest. — Rumania  Is  not  Russia. 

Par  from  driving  people  out  of  their  private 

homes,  the  Government  is  encotiraglng  those 


who  want  to  assemble  materials  and  build 
their  own. 

The  result  Is  that  one  sees  hundreds,  and 
there  are  undoubtedly  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  new  private  homes  built  and  under 
construction,  and  each  one,  whether  on  the 
outskirts  of  town  or  deep  In  the  country, 
seems  to  Include  some  special  decorative 
effort.  ^  ^  ^ 

The  huge  apartment  buildings  that  have 
been  erected  In  Bucharest  and  Ploestl  also 
have  varied  and  special  decorative  design* 
and  color  in  contrast  with  the  standardiza- 
tion so  common  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  streets  have  more  autos  and  of  every 
size,  kind,  color,  and  country,  and  the  stores 
have  more  variety  Including  aU  maimer  of 
goods  from  other  lands. 

All  this  in  contrast  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  all  the  former  "formal"  talk  of  guides, 
or  the  political  commissar  discussing  the 
Battle  of  Stalingrad,  etc.,  the  Russians  care- 
fully referred  to  "Fascists."  and  never  said 
anything  bad  about  the  Germans.  It  was 
the  "Fascists  this"  and  "the  Fascists  that," 
in  obvious  respect  to  the  Communist  East 
German  state. 

In  Rumania,  the  "Germans"  are  still  Just 
plain  "Germans"  and  no  monument  is  more 
ostentatious  than  a  duplicate  of  the  Arc  de 
Trlomphe.  which  copy  in  Bucharest  marks 
their  victory  In  World  War  I  over  the  Ger- 
mans, and  also,  (they  make  no  bones  about 
this)  the  recovery  of  Transylvania  from  the 

The  closest  thing  to  It  Is  a  great  new  move- 
ment at  the  military  academy  founded  by 
King  Carol  II— a  frieze  picturing  the  strug- 
gles of  the  Rumanian  people  to  achieve  inde- 
pendence from  the  whole  galaxy  of  rapacious 
neighbors. 

A  huge  monument  also  has  been  erected 
with  Just  soaring  geometric  figures  above  an 
eternal  flame  to  the  "revolutionary  Com- 
munist dead"  set  In  the  middle  of  a  great 
park  •  •  •  but  they  make  no  bones  about 
the  park  being  King  Carol  Park. 

They  have  a  big  Industrial  program  to 
make  basic  changes  In  a  chiefly  agricultural 
country  at  considerable  sacrifice,  a  program 
initiated  and  to  be  executed  by  a  Communist 
government  under  a  Conununist  party,  wiQ 
the  reason  thev  give  In  promoting  It  is  fia 
out  •  •  •  to  become  completely  independeni 
of  any  foreign  power. 

It  is  pretty  obvious  the  only  foreign  power 
that  stands  in  a  position  to  really  make  In- 
dependence questionable  is  Russia-tne 
Soviet  Union. 

In  Russia,  I  never  heard  a  peep  about  our 
space  exploits.  In  Bucharest,  I  saw  a  news- 
reel  that  gave  much  time,  colorful  pictures, 
and  glovsnng  comment  to  our  Gemini  succcm 
(There  was  also  a  fashion  segment  to  tne 
newsreel  which  ended  with  a  comic  bit  show- 
ing Salvadore  Dall  and  some  virtually  nuae 
models  wearing  nothing  but  three  exUa 
"eyes"  strategically  placed— something  un- 
thinkable on  a  Soviet  screen  and  considerably 
mo.e  carefree  than  even  U.S.  practices  these 
days  in  movies.) 

Right  when  I  got  off  the  plane,  a  smiling 
lady  stepped  up  and  said:  "Mr.  Dancey. 
We've  been  expecting  you.     I'm  from  car- 

^^And  I  was  zoomed  through  customs  with- 
out ceremony,  accompanied  by  a  guide  iiamea 
Valentino,  and  to  the  fancy  Udo  »««' 
(Carpati  is  the  name  of  the  official  Govern- 
ment travel  bureau.) 

immediately.  Valentino  began  Instructing 
me  that  Rumanians  are  Western  people  oi 
Latin  origin,  that  their  language  Is  baslcau 
Latin  with  Latin  grammar  and  a  smaller 
ing  of  Slavic  words  thrown  In. 

He  pridefuUy  reported  that  Rumania  haa 
"saved  the  Western  World  and  Western  EJ^- 
rope  from  the  Turks  who  had  penetrated  iw 
"soft  underbelly  of  Europe"  through  Bulgan» 
and  what  Is  now  Yugoslavia,  and  haiiwa. 
through  Rumania,  but  were  stopped  m  m 
Carpathian  Mountains  of  Transylvania. 
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He  boasted  of  the  Rumanian  kings  who  had 
ultimately  and  early  thrown  the  Turks  out 
of  the  occupied  portions  of  their  country 
•  •  ♦  but  regarded  the  last  King  Carol  as  a 
bum  whose  peccadillos  with  his  mistress  were 
a  minor  fault  indeed  compared  to  sending 
his  country  into  a  losing  war  against  Russia 

(It  was.  in  fact,  the  Rumanian  Army  that 
was  deepest  inside  Russia  at  Stalingrad  and 
was  smashed  by  the  Russian  counterattack 
north  of  that  city.  They  were  the  broken 
hinge  through  which  the  Soviet  attack 
poured  to  entrap  the  Germans  to  the  south.) 

The  car  in  which  Valentino  and  I  rode  was 
a  Chevrolet. 

And  the  older  portions  of  Bucharest 
through  which  we  first  traveled  include 
many  private  homes  and  larger  structures 
featuring  a  variety  of  familiar  architectures, 
Including  what  we  are  Inclined  to  call  Call- 
fornlan  (red  tile  roofs  and  all),  and  a  good 
many  that  might  otherwise  have  been  con- 
sidered early  Midwestern  or  Victorian.  These 
latter  being  the  turreted.  filigreed  styles  one 
may  see  on  Moss  Avenue,  in  Princeton,  or 
along  Washington  or  Park  Avenue  In  Pekln. 

It  seemed  almost  like  home  after  the  So- 
viet Union. 

I  immediately  went  to  the  first  American 
movie  in  sight,  which  was  "The  Son  of  Cap- 
tain Blood."  undistinguished  and.  as  in  Rus- 
sia, a  costume  picture,  but  it  did  show  tis 
fighting  against  Negro  slavery  a  long  time 
ago,  and  some  of  the  sacrifices  made  by 
capitalistic  white  folks  for  a  principle  of 
simple  moral  Justice  and  not  self-interest. 

It  included  the  newsreel  I've  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  film  was  not  dubbed  but  in 
English  with  Romany  subtitles. 

When  the  English  sound-track  was  turned 
down,  the  audience  Immediately  kicked  up 
a  noisy  fuss  until  It  was  turned  up  again 
(thank  heaven),  and  while  I'm  stire  they 
couldn't  speak  English,  they  were  Interested 
In  hearing  the  English  and  could  make  out 
some  of  It. 

It's  easy  to  see  how  that  can  develop  by 
the  subtitle  business  while  you  hear  the 
spoken  words  and  see  the  action  in  which 
the  words  fit. 

Besides,  there  really  are  a  lot  of  Latin 
words  In  the  Romany  language,  plus  Span- 
ish, plus  French,  and  some  Slavic  •  *  •  so 
there  is  a  relationship. 

Indeed,  it  struck  me  that  there  were  times 
when  a  total  stranger  to  the  language  could 
understand  it — but  never  speak  It  In  a  mil- 
lion years,  because  3rou  wouldn't  know  which 
words  are  In  which  tongue. 

Example,  the  first  five  numbers  are  (uno. 
dos.  tres.  etc.)  Spanish:  the  next  five,  Identi- 
cal with  French;  and  the  days  of  the  week  are 
the  same  as  In  Rxissia.  (Voskresenya,  Ponye- 
delnik.  Vtornik.  Srayda.  Chetverk,  Plutnltsa. 
Subota.) 

And  when  we  took  off  for  a  long  drive  to 
Transylvania  and  the  mountains  the  follow- 
ing day,  there  w^ere  several  things  that  re- 
minded me  of  Peoria. 


IProm  the  Peoria  (111.)  Journal  Star,  Aug.  3, 

1965] 
Russia  Revisited:  Rumania  Brings  Peorians 
to  Mind 

(By  Charles  L.  Dancey) 

Bucharest. — My  first  full  day  In  Rumania 
Inescapably  brought  to  my  mind  Mayor 
Robert  Lehnhausen,  Bill  Rutherford,  and 
Forest  Park  Foundation,  and  Joe  Kelly,  and 
the  bus  system. 

I  thought  of  the  mayor  because  the  road 
that  took  Valentino  and  I  to  Transylvania 
and  the  mountains  passed  through  Ploestl. 
There  the  Rumanians  have  made  a  shrine 
and  care  for  it  proudly  and  meticulously — to 
whom?  To  the  American  and  British  fliers 
liurled  there  after  being  killed  in  bomb  raids 
on  Ploestl. 

It  struck  me.  of  course,  because  these  men 
they  honor  were  bombing  them. 


But  what  really  struck  me.  of  course,  was 
that  but  for  a  small  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fate, 
our  mayor,  Bob  Lehnhausen,  might  very  well 
be  lying  In  this  far-off  little  cemetery  Instead 
of  presiding  over  council  meetings. 

And  when  you  visit  Ploestl,  you  really  come 
to  recognize  how  difficult  and  dangerous  it 
had  to  be  to  penetrate  to  such  a  location,  so 
deep  in  the  heart  of  enemy  defenses,  in  that 
famous,  successful  and  costly  raid  on  the  oil 
center  in  which  Lehnhausen  played  a  major 
role. 

Today,  Ploestl  Is  notable  because  virtually 
all  Its  structures  are  new  and  besides  the 
original  industry  a  host  of  new  factories 
are  up. 

We  also  passed  Banasea  Forest,  a  huge  park 
that  is  literally  a  forest,  interlaced  with  foot- 
paths, with  a  great  flowery  garden  and  a 
restaurant  at  the  center.  It  is  cool,  inviting, 
beautiful  and  popular  although  some  dis- 
tance from  town,  and  the  average  Rumanian 
doesn't  have  transportation  like  we  do. 

Great  numbers  of  motorcycles,  riding 
double,  may  be  seen  heading  that  way.  and 
their  scattered  cycles  are  here  and  there. 

Around  Bucharest  there  are  also  several 
large  beautiful  lakes  with  sailing,  fishing, 
and  at  least  one  water  skier  behind  a  power- 
boat that  I  saw. 

There  are  a  number  of  parks  In  the  city, 
incident." lly.  that  are  somewhat  similar  with 
sizable  overgrown  areas  of  woods  and  foot- 
paths. 

Bill  Rutherford,  who  is  making  such  an 
effort  to  save  woodlands  for  the  future  as 
park  areas,  would  be  fascinated,  I'm  sure, 
by  this  place. 

As  for  Joe  Kelly,  he  would  fiip  completely 
in  Bucharest.  There  the  buses  go  by,  un- 
believably Jammed,  all  seats  filled,  the  aisle 
a  mass  of  squashed  people,  the  doors  open 
and  six  or  eight  people  crowded  in  the  entry 
and  hanging  out,  and  very  often  half  a  dozen 
or  more  boys  riding  the  back  bumper  to  boot. 

It  isn't  hard  to  figure  out  why  business  Is 
good,  either. 

For  while  Bucharest  has  more  cars  and 
more  variety  and  more  traffic  than  the  Rus- 
sian cities,  and  the  Russian  cities  have  much 
more  traffic  than  they  had  6  years  ago,  the 
volume  still  doesn't  begin  to  compare  with 
the  number  of  cars  on  American  streets,  in 
this  specific  relationship,  Peoria. 

The  pictures  I  have  of  crowded  buses  also 
reveal  otherwise  virtually  empty  streets,  and 
that's  the  scope  of  the  gaps  In  traffic. 

The  drive  from  Bucharest  streets,  through 
the  outskirts  of  park  and  lake,  past  Ploestl 
took  us  on  to  Transylvania  and  the  Carpathi- 
an Mountains. 

I  saw  nothing  resembling  Castle  Dracula 
there,  but  did  see  the  very  rugged  moun- 
tains, an  ancient  peasant  cottage  impres- 
sively surrounded  by  an  Impenetrable  woven 
fence  topped  with  thatch  and  spikes,  and 
the  fairytale  castle  of  the  first  King  Carol. 

It  Is  tiny  compared  to  the  Czar's  winter 
palace,  for  example,  and  yet  a  forest  of  spires, 
turrets  and  rooms,  crowded  with  collections 
and  gifts  from  the  whole  world.  Each  room 
Is  entirely  done  in  the  sumptuous  style  of 
some  other  country  or  some  other  age  from 
Florentine  to  Turkish,  French  to  Persian  and 
the  Armory  remains  as  the  King  had  it — a 
completely  disorganized  but  artistically  ar- 
ranged collection  of  the  weapons  of  all  ages 
and  nations.  Knightly  armor  and  weapons, 
Arab  rifles,  Tartar  bows  and  arrows,  Turkish 
pistols,  Spanish  helmets,  arquebuses,  and 
even  a  special  sword  used  only  for  beheading 
nobility. 

The  castle  also  had  a  secret  entrance  and 
stairs  leading  from  the  double-deck  library 
via  a  fake  bookshelf  up  to  the  King's  bed- 
room, and  another  leading  from  the  library 
through  a  closet's  back  wall  into  the  coun- 
cil chamber. 

I  suspect  the  King  seemed  to  do  a  lot  of 
reading. 


He  also  had  his  own  private  theater  right 
in  the  castle. 

The  most  illuminating  thing  of  all,  perhaps 
was  the  council  room — wherein  the  table 
would  sit  Just  four  persons.    Some  councils. 

Outside  was  actually  too  crowded  with 
Grecian  statues,  and  a  main  entry  flanked 
by  fierce  Germanic  lions  and  a  couple  of 
artillery  pieces. 

Valentino,  the  guide,  our  pleasant  driver, 
and  I  stopped  at  Sinai,  a  mountain  village, 
were  shown  through  the  church  by  a  gra- 
cious priest  and  had  a  snack  and  a  lot  of  con- 
versation.   It  was  free  and  easy. 

Coming  back  they  tried  to  talk  me  into 
going  to  Mamaia  Beach,  which  they  described 
In  glowing  terms  of  Interest  and  activity. 
If  I  could  go  they  would  both  have  gone 
with  me  so  they  had  a  special  Interest. 

But  when  it  came  right  down  to  it,  they 
just  haven't  the  facilities  there  as  yet  to 
make  it  easy,  and  when  I  found  how  com- 
plex and  uncertain  it  would  be  to  go  through 
all  the  redtape,  I  canceled  any  such  effort. 

The  Lido  Hotel  was  wild  enough,  anyway, 
without  sampling  Mamaia,  except  that  at 
Mamaia  it  might  have  been  much  easier  to 
photograph. 

The  Lido,  where  I  stayed,  had  behind  It  a 
large  dining  room  which  ran  on  a  terrace  or 
porch  above  the  large  swimming  pool  and 
partway  around  it  on  two  sides.  Then,  there 
was  another  stair  and  another  deck  to  the 
restaurant  above  that. 

This  place,  complete  with  orchestra,  was 
going  night  and  day,  and  hit  its  full  blast 
peak  about  2  a.m. — right  outside  my  window. 

The  pool,  beside  its  size,  has  some  remark- 
able arrangement  whereby  every  now  and 
then  they  "turn  it  on"  and  surflike  waves 
sweep  the  length  of  the  pool  breaking  in  the 
very  shallow  end  (designed  for  that  pur- 
pose). 

It  seems  to  be  a  mecca  for  middle-Europe- 
an Communist  hotshots  who  like  to  live  it 
up  in  what  they  think  is  the  corrupt  capital- 
ist way,  but  Russians  are  very  scarce. 

A  French  engineer,  arrived  to  help  build 
a  new  Rumanian  factory,  thought  he  had  it 
made  because  he  speaks  excellent  Russian. 
He  sat  down  very  confidently,  grinned  and 
said  to  the  waiter:  "Vwee  govareetye  Pa- 
Rooski?"  Obviously  expecting  a  "Da"  and  lit- 
up  face.  He  got  a  stony  blank  look  of  studied 
Ignorance,  as  if  the  waiter  didn't  even  under- 
stand the  question — which  is  ridiculous. 

He  kept  trying  to  communicate  with  the 
tables  around  him  In  this  manner  and  the 
headwaiter  and  bevy  of  service  personnel 
for  a  moment  or  two — getting  the  same  re- 
action. 

Finally,  the  only  person  who  spoke  to  him 
in  Russian  was  I,  and  I  found  he  was.  in  fact. 
French,  and  told  to  speak  French. 

He  had  no  trouble  at  all  in  French.  (I 
had  trouble  in  English.) 

Here  and  on  the  streets  now  that  my 
"guided  period"  was  over  I  was  about  to  see 
the  really  soggy  side  of  this  odd  independent- 
minded  European,  but  very  Conununist 
country. 


[From  the  Peoria  (111.)  Journal  Star,  Aug.  4. 

1965] 

Russia    Revisited:    Swank    Hotel    Has    Its 

Attractions 

(By  Charles  L.  Dancey) 

Bucharest. — Bucharest's  Lido  Hotel  Js 
swank.  Its  restaurant  and  nightclub  double- 
decked  around  the  swimming  pool  with 
surf,  and  much  money  flowed  In  that  Com- 
munist mecca — apparently  a  good  bit  of  It 
for  girls. 

The  pool  by  day  and  nightclub  by  night 
appears  to  offer  a  unique  facility  for  prosti- 
tution on  a  sizable  scale  in  this  flossiest  of 
hotels  in  the  land. 

The  appearance  of  such  was  obvious,  but 
one  can  hardly  be  sure  of  first  impressions 
in  a  land  as  foreign  and  language  as  foreign 
as  this. 
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*  However,  It  became  crystal  clear  when  I 
could  understand  the  crude,  loud,  and  often 
Insulting  bargaining  going  on  at  the  next 
table  between  a  would-be  patron,  the  ap- 
parent madam,  with  her  blond  merchandise 
Bitting  silently  alongside,  being  discussed 
like  a  side  of  beef. 

Brunei,  the  French  engineer  whom  I  met 
because  of  his  attempt  at  a  Russian-lan- 
guage gambit  there,  turned  up  with  one  of 
the  llkelles  at  his  table  for  breakfast  and 
hollered  across  this  high-class  restaurant 
that  she  had  been  his  partner  for  the  night. 
By  this  time,  guests  and  guest  combina- 
tions had  become  somewhat  known  and  the 
whole  scale  of  the  dealing  became  unques- 
tionably Identifiable  for  what  It  was. 

If  I  may  here  digress.  I  saw  no  outward 
signs  of  prostitution  In  Russia.  It  la  pretty 
clear  that  the  Soviets  take  a  very  dim  view 
of  prostitution  and  are  reasonably  effective 
about  It,  but  then  they  take  a  dim  view 
of  any  form  of  private,  commercial  activity 
so  that  It  Is  a  double  crime  and  much  more 
serious  at  law  there,  undoubtedly,  than  it  la 
here. 

Rumania  obviously  doesn't  agree,  but  I'd 
be  curious  to  know  If  the  prostitution  there 
Is  a  state  enterprise  or  Just  pays  protection 
and  operates  as  a  private,  capitalistic  enter- 
prise. 

I  ran  into  the  inevitable  young  man  when 
I  went  into  the  street.  One  who  told  me  In 
very  limited  English:  "It  Isn't  all  like  this, 
very  nice."  fThe  street  was  no  great  shakes, 
really.)  "There  Is  one  place  for  the  rich 
and  another  for  the  poor.  You  should  see 
the  other." 

Another  young  fellow  said  he  teaches 
English  In  the  lower  grades  by  day  and 
attends  college  at  night.  The  tuition  is 
free  but  he  must  live  on  his  own  resources, 
hence  the  teaching  Job.  His  pay,  he  said, 
was  70  lei  a  week — that's  $38  on  the  exchange. 
Then  there  was  a  very  sharp  well-dressed 
and  very  proud  and  patriotic  young  fellow 
with  whom  I  had  a  couple  of  beers.  He 
discxissed  politics  and  economics  freely  and 
without  any  sign  of  fear,  or  hesitation,  al- 
though he  stood  in  defense  of  Rumanian 
plans  by  the  Communist  Party  and  their  ac- 
tions since  the  war  especially  efforts  at  In- 
dependence, however,  he  seemed  "pro-Rus- 
sian" whether  It  was  pre-Communlst  or 
post-Communl.st. 

At  the  close  of  our  conversation,  however, 
he  looked  at  me  meaningfully,  and  said: 
"The  thing  to  do  Is  the  best  a  small  coun- 
try can  with  the  circumstances  of  the  mo- 
ment." 

But  the  real  shock  came  when  It  was  time 
to  leave,  and  I  boarded  the  Russian  Jet  for 
Rumania's  "Tomar"  at  Banasea  field. 

Like  all  Russian  Jets  It  has  no  air  con- 
ditioning or  such  frills  and  you  board  long 
before  take-off.  becaxise  It  has  to  be  towed 
Into  the  take-off  position  by  a  truck,  and 
then  hooked  up  to  a  generator  and  the  motors 
started,  and  then  detached  from  the  genera- 
tor and  that  vehicle  moved  out  of  the  way. 
and  this  docking  kind  of  procedure  takes  30 
to  45  minutes  generally. 

It  was  a  boiling  hot  day  and  I  found 
myself  apparently  the  only  normal  passenger 
aboard,  as  far  as  I  could  see. 

The  man  In  front  of  me  was  completely 
helpless  except  for  a  2-lnch  at  a  time  per 
step  sliuffle  with  a  m.lnute  between  steps — 
like  someone  recently  stricken  by  a  stroke. 
The  man  beside  me  was  ancient  with  un- 
seeing dull  eyes,  fumbling  hands,  a  totally 
blank  expression,  hanging  lip,  and  a  better 
Khuffle  than  the  fellow  ahead,  but  great  dif- 
ficulty In  Just  getting  into  the  seat. 

A  hawk-uo^ed  bony  fellow  across  the  aisle 
waa  a  deaf-mute  who  was  constantly  and 
terribly  conftised  and  seemed  to  try  to  talk 
by  opening  his  mouth  and  making  air 
sounds  but  no  noise  while  making  desperate 
motions  with  his  bony  hands. 


A  woman  was  carried  aboard  clunnslly  be- 
cause apparently  she  couldn't  bend  com- 
pletely in  the  right  places  or  do  anything  to 
help  the  one  man  trying  to  maneuver  her 
down  the  narrow  aisle. 

There  were  a  couple  of  children,  too,  under 
the  loud  and  constant  and  excited  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  man  In  a  worker's  peaked  cap. 

Everyone  had  bundles  of  various  sizes, 
shapes,  and  makeshift  materials  that  they 
stuffed  here  and  there. 

It  was  immediately  obvious  that  not  one 
of  them  had  ever  been  on  an  airplane  before. 
In  the  sweltering  heat,  the  confusion  was 
beyond  description  as  a  result  of  the  total 
lack  of  knowledge  of  what  to  be  done  In  all 
the  small  things,  the  uncertainty,  and  th« 
basic  physical  incapacities  which  was  tre- 
mendous to  start  with. 

I  helped  the  only  two  I  could  reach  as  best 
I  could  from  the  seat  where  I  got  pinned. 
Neither  could  physically  hook  the  seat  belt 
even  if  they  knew  how. 

This,  It  soon  became  clear,  was  a  planeload 
of  Jewish  emigrants  being  "permitted  to 
leave  Rumania  to  go  to  Israel. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  of  it  as  a  "refugee" 
plane,  and  suspect  that  most  of  those  being 
permitted  to  leave.  If  this  Is  a  sample,  are 
the  sick,  sore,  lame,  disabled,  and  dying. 

We  flew  to  Sofia.  Bulgaria,  and  apparently 
a  handful  of  people  who  were  not  part  of 
the  emigrant  deal  did  get  off  there.  The  rest 
of  us  were  not  permitted  to  leave  the  plane 
(as  Is  the  usual  procedure)  while  we  sat  for 
45  minutes  In  blistering  heat  In  our 
aluminum  cigar. 

Airborne  again,  I  discovered  that  a  meal 
was  part  of  the  standard  service  for  this  In- 
ternational flight.  That  produced  the 
greatest  comic-tragedy  of  all  because  It  In- 
volved extricating  trays  from  the  seat  in 
front  of  you  and  slipping  little  pipes  into 
slots  in  the  handles  of  your  own  seat,  an 
operation  of  which  half  the  passengers  were 
physically  Incapable  and  the  other  half  didn't 
know  how  to  do. 

Again  I  did  It  for  those  I  could  reach,  and 
the  harried  pair  of  hostesses  did  the  best 
they  could  in  bedlam.  They  really  tried 
throughout,  I  must  say. 

Finally,  the  meal.  It  was  pork. 
I  once  ate  K-ratlon  with  some  satisfaction 
in  an  open  clearing  littered  with  what  turned 
out  to  be  the  bodies  of  about  800  men  in  the 
various  postures  and  conditions  of  which 
they  had  been  shot  and  died,  but  that  was 
a  long  time  ago.  On  this  plane.  I  couldn't 
eat  a  bite. 

And,  yet,  as  one  got  a  bit  adjusted,  in  spite 
of  all  the  physical  problems  and  physical 
misery,  there  was  some  excited  chatter,  espe- 
cially from  the  women,  and  even  a  touch  of 
gaiety  at  times  in  the  group — as  gay  as  you 
can  get  with  such  physical  limitations. 

Debarking  at  Athens.  I  could  only  see  the 
handful  right  around  me,  and  I  had  to  catch 
one  old  man  who  fell  (he  didn't  trip  or  stum- 
ble, he  Just  fell)  trying  to  walk  down  the 
aisle,  and  In  front  of  me  a  couple  of  yards 
another  one  went  down. 

I  arrived  at  the  Athens  Hilton  In  the  late 
evening,  hot,  tired,  and  without  food  since 
breakfast,  took  a  shower,  and  Just  as  I  came 
out,  there  was  a  knock  on  the  door. 

It  opened  on  a  grinning  Tony  Rand,  of 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  with  1,500  drachmas  In  his 
hand,  and  a  tall,  cold  drink.  (My  $50  loan 
In  Bucharest  when  he  was  stranded  a  few 
days  before.) 

We  ran  Into  Francis  Buckley  and  hla 
daughter  In  the  lobby,  and  all  went  Into  a 
lovely  air-conditioned  dining  room  and  got 
hamburgers  and  milkshakes  from  bright, 
smartly  dressed,  and  pretty  English-speaking 
girls,  and  sharp,  crisp,  efficient  young  men. 

We  hardly  knew  each  other,  having  met 
briefly  In  the  waiting  room  and  then  being 
together  briefly  in  customs  at  Kiev  Airport, 


but  all  greeted  me  like  the  long-lost  Charley 
Brown,  and  each  talked  excitedly. 

They  treated  me  like  a  brother  Just  es- 
caped from  a  concentration  camp. 

It  is  Impossible  to  describe  the  difference 
or  the  Impact  of  suddenly  returning  to  West- 
ern circumstances — even  though  Athens, 
Greece,  Is  hardly  Peoria.  111. — but  the  way 
they  affected  the  Buckleys  and  Tony  and 
me  Is.  perhaps,  the  best  clue  of  all  as  to  what 
It  is  really  like  in  that  other  world. 

I've  done  the  best  I  could  Just  telling 
things  that  happened,  but  It  Is  Impossible 
to  produce  the  effect  of  the  steady  accumula- 
tion. 

I  can  only  say  that  not  only  do  the  Rus- 
sians fail  to  realize  a  fraction  of  what  it  is 
like  in  our  world,  but  we,  ourselves,  don't  be- 
gin to  realize  what  we've  got. 

If  only  they  knew,  and  if  only  we  realized, 
how  different  the  whole  world  would  be. 
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AMERICAN    YOUTH     FOREWARNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  words  are  attributed  to  Nik- 
olai Lenin  in  a  speech  made  In  1923: 

Give  me  a  child  for  8  years  and  It  will  be 
a  Bolshevist  forever. 

In  recent  years  national  organizations 
such  as  the  American  Legion,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  and  the 
American  Bar  Association  have  stressed 
the  importance  of  educating  American 
youth  on  the  philosophy,  strategy,  and 
tactics  of  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment. 

How  urgent  is  the  need  for  respon- 
sible information  and  education  on  this 
issue  can  best  be  establislied  by  consid- 
ering the  profifram  which  the  CPUSA 
has  set  up  to  snare  American  youth  into 
its  camp.  In  his  annual  statement  be- 
fore a  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee earlier  this  year,  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
again  warned  that  the  loyalties  of  our 
Nation's  youth  are  coveted  by  designing 
masters  of  deceit. 

Speaking  engagements  on  college  cam- 
puses by  Communist  Party  leaders  is  an 
excellent  case  in  point.  Mr.  Hoover  re- 
minds us  that  one  of  the  pvirposes  of 
such  speaking  engagements  is  "to  pro- 
ject the  image  that  the  party  is  a  legiti- 
mate political  party."  Yet,  how  many 
students,  exposed  to  the  wiles  and  du- 
plicity of  a  Communist  Party  speaker, 
are  aware,  through  training,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  oflBcial  governmental  rulings 
concerning  the  true  nature  of  the 
CPUSA?  How  many  have  been  aca- 
demically armed  with  the  findings  of  the 
U.S.  Congress,  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board,  the  rulings  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  or  other  authoritative 
sources  to  demolish  Communist  claims 
to  political  legitimacy? 

A  student  could  possibly  expose  him- 
self with  impunity  to  Communist  cam- 
pus chicanery  if  he  were  aware  of  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling  in  the  Communist 
Party  case  of  1961  in  which  the  Court 
upheld  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board's  finding  that  the  CPUSA  was  a 
disciplined  organization  operating  In 
this  Nation  under  Soviet  Union  control. 


with  the  objective  of  installing  a  Soviet- 
style  dictatorship  In  the  United  States. 

One  would  not  be  so  apprehensive  of 
the  qualifications  of  our  future  leaders, 
now  students  on  American  campuses,  if 
they  were  acquainted,  among  other  find- 
ings, with  the  determination  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950  regarding 
Communist  action  organizations,  among 
which  the  CPUSA  is  now  legally  classi- 
fied: 

Although  such  organizations  usually  des- 
ignate themselves  as  political  parties,  they 
are  in  fact  constituent  elements  of  the 
worldwide  Communist  movement  and  pro- 
mote the  objectives  of  such  movement  by 
conspiratorial  and  coercive  tactics.  Instead 
of  through  the  democratic  processes  of  a  free 
elective  system  or  through  the  freedom-pre- 
serving means  employed  by  a  political  party 
which  operates  as  an  agency  by  which  people 
govern  themselves. 

Responsible  education  would  never 
permit  one  to  discount  membership  in 
the  CPUSA  as  merely  a  political  belief  in 
view  of  the  finding  of  the  Communist 
Control  Act  of  1954  that: 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States,  although  purportedly  a  political 
party,  is  In  fact  an  Instrumentality  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

There  are  many  advantages  to  recom- 
mend responsible  courses  on  commvmism 
in  our  schools.  Imagine  how  fast  Com- 
munist campus  speakers  would  go  out  of 
style  if  they  faced  hard-nosed,  knowl- 
edgeable students,  trained  to  know  the 
enemy  and  prepared  to  do  academic 
battle  with  arsenals  of  cold,  brutal  facts. 

Consider  the  advantages  to  students 
well  trained  in  this  area  who,  as  future 
voters,  will  better  appraise  the  qualifica- 
tions of  candidates  for  public  ofiBce  on  an 
issue  which  concerns  every  village  and 
hamlet  in  these  United  States. 

How  reassui'ing  it  would  be  to  know 
that  future  U.S.  representatives  abroad 
had  been  trained  from  youth  to  defend 
the  free  world  better  by  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  greatest  threat  to  all 
mankind,  the  world  Commimist  move- 
ment. 

It  is  hoped  that  proper  training  of  our 
youth  in  the  future  in  the  fundamentals 
of  Communist  philosophy,  strategy,  and 
tactics  will  equip  them  to  recognize  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
for  what  it  is,  and  enable  them  to  defend 
against  the  traps  designed  for  them  as 
outlined  in  the  following  program: 

Excerpts  Prom  STATEME^^^  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  DniECTOR  of  FBI,  Before  a  House 
ScBcoMMrrTEE  on  Appropriations,  March 
1965 

EMPHASIS  ON  RECRCrrMENT  OP  TODTH 

"Give  me  a  child  for  8  years  and  it  will  be 
a  Bolshevist  forever."  These  words  are  at- 
tributed to  the  prophet  of  world  commu- 
nism, Nikolai  Lenin,  in  a  speech  made  In 
1923.  Now  as  a  voice  from  the  grave,  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S-A.,  a  dedicated  group 
of  latter-day  disciples  of  Lenin,  acts  with  a 
determined  program  to  recruit  youth  Into 
the  Communist  conspiracy.  Regarding  our 
youth  as  a  formless  but  pliable  mass  which 
can  be  shaped  or  molded,  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.,  has  made  clear  Its  piu-pose  and 
interests.     The  language  Jargon   utilized  is 


directed  toward  a  single  aim — the  inculca- 
tion in  young  minds  of  a  perverted  theologi- 
cal faith  in  the  Ideals  and  objectives  of  a 
Communist  society. 

The  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  plans  to 
laimch  a  recruiting  drive  to  last  from  April 
1,  1965,  through  July  1965.  Emphasis  will 
be  directed  toward  the  recruitment  of  Negro 
youth. 

The  party  also  plans  to  hold  a  training 
school  for  youth  in  New  York  City  in  the 
summer  of  1965  to  give  intensive  Marxist- 
Leninist  orientation  to  at  least  one  youth 
from  each*  party  district.  Some  of  these 
youths  will  then  be  sent  to  other  areas  to 
train  additional  youths.  In  addition,  certain 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  youths  will  be 
asked  to  go  to  the  South  during  the  summer 
of  1965  to  work  with  civil  rights  organiza- 
tions. 

FORMATION  OP  NEW  YOXTTH  ORGANIZATION 

Ever  since  the  demise  in  1957  of  the  Labor 
Youth  League,  the  former  youth  organization 
dominated  and  controlled  by  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.,  the  establishment  of  another 
nationwide  youth  organization  has  been  a 
goal  of  the  party.  A  positive  step  was  taken 
in  this  direction  in  late  1963  when  Gus  Hall 
ordered  the  formation  of  a  Marxist-oriented 
youth  organization  to  attract  non-Commu- 
nists as  the  first  step  toward  their  eventual 
recruitment  into  the  party.  The  founding 
convention  of  this  new  youth  organization 
was  held  June  19-21,  1964,  In  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  The  name  selected  for  the  new  or- 
ganization was  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBols  Clubs 
of  America,  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  William 
E.  B.  DuBols,  a  prominent  crusader  for  civil 
rights  who,  at  the  age  of  93,  Joined  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A. 

In  memorializing  the  late  Dr.  DuBols,  the 
new  organization  apparently  hopes  to  win 
recognition  and  support  from  both  domes-  . 
tic  and  international  civil  rights  proponents, 
African  nationalists,  and  more  particularly 
the  Negro  youth  of  the  United  States.  Fol- 
lowing the  trend  of  recent  years  of  plajring 
down  the  Communist  label,  the  new  Marxist 
youth  organization  is  designed  to  attract 
youth  Interested  In  peace,  disarmament,  civil 
rights,  and  the  like. 

PUBLIC  APPEARANCES  BY  PASTT  LEASERS 

The  increased  number  of  public  appear- 
ances by  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.  In  the  last  few  years,  whether  it  be 
in  the  form  of  press  conferences,  on  radio 
programs,  or  on  college  campuses,  is  utilized 
in  an  effort  to  project  the  image  that  the 
party  is  a  legitimate  political  party;  to  gain 
increased  acceptance  and  respectability  for 
the  party;  to  generate  an  atmosphere  of  good 
will  and  understanding;  and  to  spread  Com- 
munist propaganda. 

Since  students  constitute  a  primary  Com- 
munist target  group,  party  leaders  in  their 
public  appearances  continue  to  concentrate 
on  college  and  university  campuses  through- 
out the  country.  Over  the  past  3  school 
years,  party  spokesmen  have  averaged  50 
campus  appearances  each  year.  Their  audi- 
ences ranged  in  size  from  an  Intimate  13  to 
a  huge  4,000.  The  latter  number  heard 
Dorothy  Healey,  a  member  of  the  party's  na- 
tional committee,  when  she  spoke  In  the  sta- 
dium of  the  California  State  College  at  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  on  May  20,  3964.  Audiences 
from  500  to  800  were  common. 

While  almost  all  of  the  public  appearances 
of  party  functionaries  before  students  took 
place  at  colleges  and  xinlversltles,  several 
speeches  were  made  at  secondary  educational 
Institutions. 

That  some  success  is  achieved  by  the  party 
In  the  many  appearances  of  Its  leaders  on 
college  campuses  Is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  party  youth  clubs  have  been  estab- 
lished recently  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  the  University  of  California. 


Skillfully  imparting  the  Communist  line 
with  espousals  paraUellng  Soviet  views,  party 
spokesmen  made  44  appearances  before  col- 
lege groups  during  the  calendar  year  1964. 

SPEAKING  ENGAGEMENTS  ON  COLLEGE  CAMPUSES 
BT  COMMUNIST  PARTY  LEADERS,  CALENOAB 
YEAR    1964 

University   of   California    (Santa   Barbara 
campus) :  Dorothy  Healey,  January  13,  1964. 
Wayne  State  University :  Herbert  Aptheker, 
February  19, 1964. 

Lake  Forest  College :  David  Englesteln,  Feb- 
ruary 19, 1964. 

University  of  Wisconsin:  Herbert  Aptheker, 
February  21, 1964. 

Santa  Rosa  Junior  College:  Albert  J.  Lima, 
February  28, 1964. 

University  of  Wisconsin:  James  E.  Jack- 
son, March  1, 1964. 

Yale  University:  Hyman  L\uner,  Arnold 
Johnson,  March  15, 1964. 

Upsala  College:  Daniel  Rubin,  March  16, 
1964. 

DePauw  University:  Gilbert  Green,  March 
17, 1964. 

New  York  University:  Herbert  Aptheker. 
AprU  3,  1964. 

Earlham  College:  Herbert  Aptheker,  April 
6, 1964. 

Harvard  University:  Elizabeth  Gurley 
Flynn,  April  8. 1964. 

Lycoming  College:  Arnold  Johnson,  AprU 
13,  1964. 

American  River  Junior  College:  Albert  J. 
Lima,  AprU  17. 1964. 

University  of  New  Hampshire:  James  E. 
Jackson,  April  24, 1964. 

Shlmer  College:  James  West,  AprU  25,  1964. 
Penn  State  University:  Herbert  Aptheker, 
April  29, 1964. 

Rutgers  University:  Arnold  Johnson,  AprU 
29, 1964. 

College  of  San  Mateo :  Albert  J.  Lima,  April 
30,  1964. 

Amherst  College:  Herbert  Aptheker,  May 
4, 1964. 

College  of  San  Mateo:  Albert  J.  Lima,  May 
5, 1964. 

University  of  Las  Vegas:  Dorothy  Healey, 
May  6,  1964. 

Union  University:  Herbert  Aptheker,  May 
8, 1964. 

University  of  Wisconsin :  Claude  Llghtf oot. 
May  10, 1964. 

Brown  University :  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn, 
May  11, 1964. 

Wake  Forest  College:  George  Meyers,  May 
13,  1964. 

City  College  of  New  York:  WUliam  Patter- 
son, May  15. 1964. 

Stanford  University:  Albert  J.  Lima,  May 
19, 1964. 

California  State  College:  Dorothy  Healey. 
May  20,  1964. 

San  Jose  City  College:  Albert  J.  Lima,  May 
28,  1964. 

San  Francisco  State  College:  Henry  Win- 
ston, September  28, 1964. 

University  of  California:  Henry  Winston, 
September  28, 1964. 

Reed  CoUege:  Henry  Winston,  October  7, 
1964. 

Portland  State  CoUege:  Henry  Winston, 
October  9,  1964. 

University  of  Washington :  Henry  Winston, 
October  12, 1964. 

University  of  Wisconsin:  Henry  Winston, 
October  21, 1964. 

University  of  HawaU:  Gus  Hall,  October 
23  1964. 

bberlin  University:  HeiU7  Winston,  Oc- 
tober 24, 1964. 

University  of  Buffalo:  Herbert  Aptheker, 
November  13, 1964. 

State  University  College  (Cortland,  N.Y.), 
Herbert  Aptheker,  November  17.  1964. 

Western  Reserve  University:  Hyman 
Lumer,  December  3,  1964. 
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Syracuse  University  (Utlca.  New  York 
branch) :  Herbert  Aptheker.  December  8. 
1964. 

Miami  University  (Oxford,  Ohio) :  Herbert 
Aptheker.  December  11,  1964. 

University  of  Wisconsin:  Fred  Blair,  De- 
cember 13.  1964. 


THE     PHYSICIAN     AND     NATIONAL 
PROGRESS  IN  HEALTH 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  speech  which  I  delivered  be- 
fore the  American  College  of  Osteopathic 
Internists,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September 
1965: 

The  Physician   and   Nationai-  Progress  in 

Health 

(Speech  by  Ck)ngressman  Focarty) 

I  am  highly  honored  to  receive  this  award 
(honorary  fellowship  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Osteopathic  Internists)  and  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  address  the  members  of 
the  college  on  this  momentous  occasion.  In 
holding  your  25th  annual  convention,  you  are 
celebrating  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  progress 
and  dedicated  service  to  humanity.  You 
have  much  to  be  proud  of  and  I  congratulate 
you  and  wish  you  continued  success  in  your 
Important  work. 

It  has  been  a  momentovis  quarter  century 
not  only  for  you  but  for  the  whole  field  of 
medicine.  I  doubt  that  there  has  ever  been 
a  25-year  period  In  which  there  has  been 
such  intense  activity  In  man's  fight  against 
his  most   ancient  enemy — disease. 

The  most  dramatic  and  most  significant 
postwar  development  on  the  health  scene 
has  been  the  expansion  of  the  scientific  effort 
related  to  health.  I  do  not  need  to  describe 
to  this  audience  the  great  advances  that  have 
been  made  In  the  science  and  technology  of 
medicine.  The  size  and  scope  of  this  effort 
Is  usually  measured  In  terms  of  our  total 
national  expenditure  on  medical  research 
which  has  Increased  more  than  twentyfold 
during  the  past  20  years — from  $87  million  in 
1947  to  about  $1.8  billion  in  1965.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  was,  of  course,  a  major  fac- 
tor in  making  this  growth  possible.  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that,  during  my  18  years 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  responsible  for  this  part  of 
the  Federal  budget,  the  Congress  has  taken 
the  lead  in  providing  this  country  with  the 
means  for  building  up  i  unique  national  sys- 
tem for  the  support  of  the  biomedical  sci- 
ences. But  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
claim  all  the  credit.  During  this  same  period. 
Industry  has  Increased  its  own  expenditure 
twelvefold  and  support  for  research  from  the 
voluntary  health  agencies  and  foundations 
has  grown  about  sixfold. 

These  figures  are  Impressive  but  they  do 
not  give  us  a  very  satisfactory  measure  of 
what  has  really  been  accomplished.  To  ap- 
preciate what  has  happened  we  should  look 
not  at  the  dollars  we  spend  but  at  the  tre- 
mendous Increase  In  the  number  of  com- 
petent men  and  women  who  are  now  dedicat- 
ing themselves  to  medical  research,  at  the 
growth  of  the  facilities  for  productive  re- 
search and,  above  all,  at  the  effectiveness  of 
the  work  being  done. 

The  pace  at  which  progress  Is  being  made 
has  been  so  much  accelerated  that  It  is 
threatening  to  outrun  the  ability  of  those 


not  directly  involved  in  a  particular  area 
of  research  to  keep  up  with  the  knowledge 
being  made  available.  I  am  told  that  the 
training  we  give  young  physicians  now  starts 
to  become  obsolescent  5  years  after  they  finish 
their  medical  training.  That  alone  presents 
a  problem  which  should  concern  not  only  the 
profession  but  all  who  will  sooner  or  later 
turn  to  It  for  help. 

We  must  develop  a  framework  for  dealing 
realistically  with  this  rate  of  obsolescence 
m  health  knowledge.  I  think  we  are  going 
to  have  to  consider  ways  for  making  It  pos- 
sible— and  mandatory — for  every  physician, 
to  spend  every  5th  or  6th  year  of  his  career 
In  formal  continuing  education  as  a  means 
of  keeping  abreast  of  the  advances  In 
knowledge  that  will  bear  critically  upon  his 
future  practice.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  fairly 
drastic  proposal  but  the  problem  of  bringing 
new  knowledge  quickly  Into  widespread  use 
is  too  Important  to  be  left  to  chance  or  the 
odd-moment  reading  of  a  busy  practitioner. 

I  do  not  want  to  belabor  this  point — there 
may  be  other  ways  of  providing  for  the  re- 
education of  physicians — but  I  do  want  to 
talk  about  the  broader  question  of  bridging 
the  gap  which  our  extensive  research  pro- 
grams are  creating  between  medical  science 
and  medical  service. 

I  raised  this  question  yesterday  at  the 
opening  session  of  a  regional  forum  of  the 
Nationai  Conference  on  Community  Health 
Services  which  Is  meeting  here  In  Philadel- 
phia this  week.  I  want  to  talk  about  It  again 
with  you  because  I  believe  that  this  Is  one 
of  the  major  problems  with  which  we  shall 
have  to  grapple  In  the  years  Immediately 
ftVipftd 

The  problem  has  several  aspects.  First 
there  are  the  obvious  questions:  to  what 
extent  and  how  quickly  are  the  results  of 
research  applied  In  medical  practice  through- 
out the  country?  How  soon  does  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  receive  the  benefit  of  new  pre- 
ventative, diagnostic,  and  therapeutic 
measures  for  whose  development  he — as  a 
taxpayer — may  very  well  have  paid?  To 
what  extent  does  his  receiving  this  benefit 
depend  on  where  he  lives  or  on  how  much 
he  Is  able  to  pny  for  medical  service?  What 
are  the  profession  and  the  community  doing 
to  make  the  best  that  medical  science  has  to 
offer  available  to  him? 

The  amoimt  and  effectiveness  of  the  help 
that  a  patient  receives  should  be  solely  de- 
pendent on  the  state  of  the  art — not  on  the 
State  in  which  he  happens  to  live. 

Today,  geography  Is  far  too  much  a  factor 
in  determining  the  quality  of  medical  service 
available  to  an  Individual.  In  large  areas  of 
this  country — even  in  places  Just  100  miles 
from  a  major  medical,  center  such  as  Phila- 
delphia— people  do  not  have  ready  access — 
in  a  practical  and  realistic  way — to  recently 
developed  treatments  and  techniques  which, 
m  some  cases,  could  speed  their  recovery, 
minimize  a  disability,  or  even  save  their  life. 
And  when  I  say  "recently  developed"  I  am 
not  talking  about  something  that  finished  its 
clinical  trials  last  month.  I  am  not  even 
talking  about  something  that  was  done  3 
years  ago  but  was  only  published  last 
month — and  that  seems  to  be  far  too  com- 
mon a  pattern.  I  am  talking  about  diagnos- 
tic and  therapeutic  procedures  already  in 
regular  use  in  our  large  metropolitan  centers. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  every  small  town 
should  have — or  could  effectively  use — the 
elaborate  facilities  available  In  our  large 
cities.  I  do  suggest,  however,  that  there  Is 
too  long  a  lag  before  Improved  techniques 
that  do  not  depend  on  elaborate  and  expen- 
sive facilities  are  applied  In  smaller  com- 
munities. I  also  suggest  that  we  do  not  have 
adequate  arrangements  for  lnsvu"lng  that  a 
patient  is  brought  to  the  facilities  that  he 
may  need  but  which  do  not  exist  where  he 
lives. 

An  important  step  toward  remedying  this 
situation   will   be   made   possible   by   a   bill 


which  has  already  been  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  which  will  become 
law  as  soon  as  the  differences  In  the  two 
versions  have  been  Ironed  out.  This  bill, 
which  deals  specifically  with  heart  disease, 
cancer  and  stroke  and  related  diseases,  grew 
out  of  the  recommendations  made  by  tJle 
Commission  on  Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and 
Stroke  which  the  President  appointed  last 
year  to  develop  a  program  for  conquering 
these  three  major  killers. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  bill  is  that 
It  provides  funds — $340  million  over  the  next 
3  years — with  which  the  Federal  Government 
win  encoiu-age  and  assist  the  establishment 
of  regional  cooperative  arrangements  among 
medical  schools,  research  Institutions  and 
hospitals  designed  to  forge  a  closer  link  be- 
tween the  centers  of  scientific  and  academic 
medicine,  on  the  ona  hand,  and  community 
health  services,  on  the  other. 

The  bill  specifies  that  this  program  must 
not  interfere  with  present  patterns  of  pa- 
tient care  and  professional  practice  but  it 
is,  nonetheless,  a  revolutionary  piece  of  legis- 
lation. It  holds  enormous  promise  for  ad- 
vancing the  quality  of  medical  service  avail- 
able to  the  people  of  this  country.  But.  more 
Importantly,  It  marks,  I  believe,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  series  of  steps  designed  to  acceler- 
ate the  pace  of  progress  In  medical  service 
to  match  the  pace  of  medical  research. 

The  Implementation  of  this  dramatic  piece 
of  legislation  demands  your  most  imagina- 
tive and  foresighted  cooperation.  Nowhere 
in  the  bill,  or  in  the  testimony  in  its  sup- 
port before  the  congressional  committees, 
win  you  find  a  blueprint  for  this  program— 
because  there  Is  no  Federal  blueprint  and  It 
Is  not  Intended  that  there  should  be  one. 
The  pattern  of  grants-in-aid  already  so  well 
established  and  so  successfully  In  the  sup- 
port of  medical  research  will  also  be  fol- 
lowed In  this  new  program.  Grants  will  be 
made  In  response  to  local  Initiative,  to  fa- 
cilitate local  planning,  and  to  assist  local 
execution  of  the  plans.  The  bill  makes  this 
quite  clear.  Let  me  read  you  two  extracts 
from  Its  statement  of  purposes: 

"To  afford  to  the  medical  profession  and 
the  medical  institutions  of  the  Nation, 
through  cooperative  arrangements,  the  op- 
portunity of  making  available  to  their  pa- 
tients the  latest  advances  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  these  diseases;  and 

'By  these  means,  to  improve  generally  the 
health,  manpower  and  facilities  available  to 
the  Nation  In  cooperation  with  practicing 
physicians,  medical  center  officials,  hospital 
administrators,  and  representatives  from 
appropriate  voluntary  health  agencies." 

The  emphasis  of  this  program  is  clearly 
on  bringing  this  country's  proven  research 
capability  Into  a  closer  relationship  with 
medical  practice,  as  a  resource  for  the 
practitioner  and  the  community  health  serv- 
ices in  a  wide  geographic  area.  The  way  in 
which  this  can  be  most  effectively  done  is 
up  to  you — both  as  a  member  of  the  health 
profession  and  as  a  responsible  member  of 
your  conununlty.  I  expect  to  see  a  number  of 
different  plans  emerge  and  I  hope  that  they 
will  compete  fiercely  in  their  efforts  to  out- 
do each  other  in  bringing  the  best  of  medical 
service  to  the  most  distant  and  tiny  settle- 
ment. 

This  new  program  will  be  administered  by 
the  Nationai  Institutes  of  Health.  The  de- 
cision to  place  responsibility  for  it  in  this 
highly  respected  branch  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  not  only  emphasizes  Its  direct  link 
to  the  research  community  but  will  Insure 
that  the  program  Is  carried  forward  with 
vigor  and  Imagination. 

The  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  bill 
is  just  one  of  the  many  pieces  of  health  leg- 
islation acted  on  by  the  present  Congress. 
There  has  been  so  much  legislation  co;i- 
cerned  with  medical  matters  this  year  that 
It  would  be  quite  appropriate  to  call  this 
Congress  the  health  Congress. 
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No  less  than  26  bills  concerning  health 
and  medicine  have  been  Introduced.  Of 
these,  10  have  already  become  public  law,  5 
others  have  passed  one  or  both  Houses,  and 
hearings  have  been  held  on  another  8.  Al- 
together, about  half  of  these  bills  will  be- 
come law  by  the  end  of  this  session. 

A  number  of  the  new  programs  will  play 
important  parts  in  bridging  the  gap  between 
research  and  the  application  of  Its  results. 
The  Community  Health  Act  will  extend  and 
liberalize  the  programs  of  immunization  as- 
sistance, medical  aid  to  migratory  workers, 
and  public  health  grants  to  the  States.  Two 
other  acts  extend  and  expand  the  program 
providing  for  mental  retardation  facilities 
and  community  mental  health  centers.  A 
major  expansion  In  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine  Is  also  on  the  way 
which  should  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  difficult  task  of  making  published 
research  results  more  readily  accessible  and 
more  quickly  available.  Great  progress  Is 
being  made  In  exploiting  the  capabilities  of 
computers  for  this  purpose  and  we  are,  I 
think,  well  on  the  v/ay  tov/ard  making  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine  a  truly  na- 
tional resource.  The  day  Is  coming  when 
its  outstanding  collection  of  books  and 
Journals  will  be  as  useful  to  a  physician  In 
Washington  State  as  It  now  Is  to  one  In 
Washington,  D.C. 

One  of  the  major  problems  underlying  the 
Improvement  of  health  services  Is  the  avail- 
ability of  the  necessary  manpower  in  num- 
bers and  quality  equal  to  the  tasks  that  lie 
before  us. 

In  this  area  the  Congress  has  also  taken 
significant  action.  Two  years  ago  the  Con- 
gress passed  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  which  provides  match- 
ing grants  for  the  construction  of  teaching 
facilities  In  the  health  professions.  Amend- 
ments to  this  act  are  now  before  the  Con- 
gress which  will  Increase  the  effectiveness  of 
this  Important  program  by  providing  a  meas- 
ure of  operating  support  for  the  teaching 
institutions.  The  new  bill  will  also  set  up 
a  scholarship  program  to  eliminate  the  eco- 
nomic barrier  that  has  seriously  limited  the 
number  and  quality  of  students  entering 
medical  education.  I  have  urged  legislation 
of  this  kind  for  almost  15  years  and  I  regard 
this  bill  as  a  major  step  forward. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  It  is  enough  to 
fully  resolve  the  medical  manpower  prob- 
lem. I  believe  that  any  program  is  Inade- 
quate If  It  does  not  enable  us  to  draw  a 
fairly  constant  proportion  of  the  college  age 
population  into  medicine  and  the  health 
professions.  Despite  the  Increases  In  new 
schools  that  this  legislation  will  make  pos- 
sible, the  total  student  capacity  will  still 
leave  a  declining  proportion  of  the  college 
age  population  moving  toward  the  critical 
health  fields.  A  further  major  expansion  of 
our  medical  teaching  facilities  must  thus  be 
undertaken. 

The  Congress  has  also  extended  the  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  the  construction  of  re- 
search facilities  In  medical  schcwls  and  other 
non-Federal  Institutions. 

The  growing  concern  over  the  environ- 
mental factors  that  affect  our  health  is  re- 
flected in  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act; 
the  Air  Pollution  Control  Act;  and  the  new 
Drug  Control  Act  which  this  Congress  has 
passed. 

All  these  measures  will  play  Important 
roles  In  advancing  the  health  of  our  citizens. 
They  represent  significant  progress.  How- 
ever, we  must  not  let  satisfaction  with  this 
progress  lead  us  to  rest  on  our  oars.  We  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go. 

The  current  legislation.  In  which  we  can 
take  great  pride,  represents.  In  very  large 
part,  the  final  action  on  Ideas  that  were  gen- 
erated many  years  ago.  The  length  of  time 
to  bring  them  to  fruition  Indicates  how  hard 
we  must  struggle  to  achieve  progress  In  the 
health  field.     The  future  and  Its  new  prob- 


lems demand  new  Ideas — Innovations  and 
major  departvires  from  past  concepts — and 
new  struggles. 

The  obstacles  that  still  stand  between  the 
present  situation  and  the  kind  of  nationai 
health  scene  to  which  we  all  aspire  present 
a  challenge  which  we — but  especially  you 
who  are  engaged  In  the  health  professions — 
must  rise  to  meet. 

There  Is  another  aspect  of  medical  service 
which  concerns  me  deeply  and  to  which  we 
must  give  earnest  attention.  This  is  the 
economic  side  of  health  care.  It  Is  one  thing 
to  have  Improved  medical  service  but  quite 
another  thing  to  pay  for  It. 

The  rapid  and  dramatic  increase  in  the 
costs  of  medical  care  and  health  services  Is 
alarming.  It  is  alarming  because  It  means 
that  despite  our  general  prosperity  we  are 
still  putting  some  forms  of  medical  care 
beyond  the  reach  of  many  of  our  citizens. 
This  Is  not  a  tolerable  situation.  I  am  not 
contending  that  the  charges  made  for  medi- 
cal service  are  excessive  in  relation  to  costs, 
or  in  relation  to  value,  but  merely  that  they 
are  still  too  often  excessive  In  relation  to 
ability  to  pay.  Fear  of  the  bill  should  not 
be  the  fact  that  keeps  members  of  any  eco- 
nomic group  from  availing  themselves  of 
medical  care — particularly  the  preventive 
medical  care  which  many  a  hard-pressed  per- 
son now  finds  the  most  difficult  to  Justify. 

We  must  approach  this  problem  realisti- 
cally. There  Is  little  prospect  of  any  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  rate  of  increase  In 
medical  care  costs.  Health  services  are 
clearly  an  uneconomic  activity.  They  are 
designed  to  do  things  that  could  not  be 
done  before — saving  lives,  diminishing  suf- 
fering, curing  disease.  In  circumstances  that 
previously  made  this  Impossible.  It  Is  often 
an  uneconomic  activity  because  saving  a 
life  may  mean  months  or  years  of  further 
medical  care.  The  sharp  reduction  In  mor- 
tality from  Infectious  diseases  means  that 
more  people  live  to  fall  victim  to  chronic 
diseases  which  Impose  heavier  burdens  on 
our  health  care  facilities.  Is  It  feasible — or 
fair — to  charge  the  resulting  costs  directly 
to  each  patient? 

I  believe  It  Is  not  fair  and  I  know  It  is  not 
feasible  without  the  callous  denial  of  care 
to  some  of  those  who  need  It.  We  must 
therefore  face  up,  as  a  commimity,  to  the 
financing  of  medical  services.  The  passage 
of  the  legislation  establishing  the  medicare 
program  is  directed  toward  solving  a  small 
part  of  this  problem. 

Despite  all  the  controversy,  it  Is  only  a 
very  modest  program  with  quite  restricted 
alms  but  It  Is  a  beginning — a  beginning  on 
which  we  can  build  until  we  achieve  an  effec- 
tive and  satisfactory  solution  for  the  larger 
problem. 

We  can,  I  think,  view  all  of  the  new  legis- 
lation which  I  have  mentioned — and  the  ex- 
isting programs  which  It  complements — as 
parts  of  a  broader  nationai  effort  designed 
progressively  to  Improve  medical  care  and 
advance  the  health  and  well-being  of  all  otir 
citizens.  The  goals  of  these  programs  can  be 
.briefly  stimmarlzed: 

First,  to  provide  stable,  long-term  support 
and  underpinning  for  research,  particularly 
against  the  major  chronic  diseases. 

Second,  to  provide  substantial  Federal  aid 
to  medical  education  in  the  form  of  fellow- 
ships and  student  loans,  construction  grants, 
career  support  for  teachers,  and  direct  aid  to 
the  schools  themselves. 

Third,  to  Improve  local  medical  services  by 
linking  the  research  conununlty  more  closely 
to  the  practicing  community  throughout  the 
country;  through  the  expansion  of  commu- 
nity services  In  mental  health,  mental  re- 
tardation, and  other  fields;  and  through  a 
general  increase  In  resources  for  the  prac- 
titioner, such  as  library  services  and  dlaj^os- 
tlc  facilities. 

I\>urth,  and  sweeping  in  its  implications,  is 
the  underpinning  of  the  costs  of  medical 


care  through  social  secvu'ity  and  health  in- 
surance programs. 

The  need  now  is  for  fresh  ideas,  imaginative 
leadership,  and  a  stubborn  determination  to 
make  these  programs  work. 

Let  me  emphasize  that.  We  must  develop 
new  Ideas  and  approaches  to  make  the  ma- 
chinery for  medical  education,  for  research, 
and  for  service  function  more  effectively. 
This  Is  a  time  that  calls  for  an  attitude  of 
constructive  change  on  the  part  of  medical 
groups  as  well  as  legislators. 

You — as  Individuals  and  as  members  of  an 
important  professional  group — must  take  an 
active  part  in  this  development.  All  sectors 
of  the  health  profession  must  work  together 
to  design  and  guide  and  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams that  will  tuBher  in  a  new  era  of  public 
health  In  America.  It  is  a  big  job.  It  pre- 
sents a  real  challenge.  I  have  every  confi- 
dence that  you  will  rise  superbly  to  meet  It. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  honor  you 
have  bestowed  on  me  tonight — and  for  giving 
me  this  opportunity  to  voice  some  of  my  con- 
cerns and  hopes  for  the  future. 


ADDITIONAL   AID    TO   VICTIMS    OF 
HURRICANE  BETSY 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  joining  with  my  colleagues  from 
Louisiana  and  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones] — 
Representative  Robert  E.  Jones,  Jr., 
Democrat — in  introducing  a  comprehen- 
sive bill  which  will  give  help  and  assist- 
ance to  the  homeowners,  farmers,  and 
small  businessmen,  and  to  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  areas  devastated  by 
Hurricane  Betsy. 

During  the  course  of  the  intensive 
hearings  conducted  last  month  In  Loui- 
siana by  Congressman  Jones'  subcom- 
mittee, damage  estimates  were  submitted 
from  all  over  south  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Florida.  At  that  time,  the 
splendid  work  of  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies,  before  and  after  the  dis- 
aster, was  recounted  in  full. 

On  Tuesday  last,  October  5,  In  a  talk 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  set  out  In 
detail  the  amount  of  aid  provided  by  our 
National  Government  in  food,  drugs, 
medicines,  the  housing  of  refugees,  the 
clearing  of  debris,  the  reestabllshment  of 
communications,  the  reopening  of  ports 
and  highways,  the  reconstruction  and 
renovation  of  public  buildings  and  public 
schools,  and  the  providing  of  housing 
through  trailers,  and  so  on. 

At  the  same  time,  I  pointed  out  the 
necessity  for  legislation  which  would 
help  the  small  businessman,  the  home- 
owner, farmers,  and  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, particularly  those  operated  pri- 
vately or  through  religious  Institutions 
and  not  covered  by  insurance.  This  bill, 
Mr.  Speaker,  goes  into  those  areas  and 
gives  relief  where  it  Is  desperately  needed. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  provide  for  a 
comprehensive  study  of  flood  insurance 
and  other  programs,  which,  when  imple- 
mented, will  remove  the  necessity  for 
legislation  of  this  type  in  the  future. 
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Although  the  session  Is  late.  I  am  most 
hopeful  that  this  legislation  will  be 
passed  this  week  or  next  week.  It  brings 
hope  to  countless  people  who  have  suf- 
fered tremendously  from  the  ravages  of 
Hurricane  Betsy. 

I  cannot  find  words  to  adequately 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [  Mr. 
Jones]  and  the  other  members  of  his 
subcommittee.  Representatives  W.  J. 
Bryan  Dorn,  Kenneth  Gray,  Harold  T. 
Johnson.  Ray  Roberts.  Robert  A.  Eve- 
rett, James  Kee,  John  R.  Schmidhauser, 
Robert  E.  Sweeney,  James  J.  Howard, 
and  Prentiss  Walker,  who  spent  a  whole 
weekend  in  Louisiana  gathering  infor- 
mation. 

I  must  also  express  my  profound  ap- 
preciation to  Gov.  Buford  Ellington.  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning;  Mr.  Elmer  B.  Staats.  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget; 
Mr.  Franklin  Dryden,  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning; 
Mr.  Robert  Phillips,  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning ;  Mr.  Milton  Semer.  Denuty  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administration:  Mr.  Richard 
Still,  Acting  Administrator  of  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Administration;  Mr. 
John  Baker,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture; Mr.  Howard  Campbell  and  Mr. 
Jack  Frost  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; Mr.  Richard  J.  Sullivan,  chief 
counsel.  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  many  other  officials — Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local — who  have  devoted 
so  much  of  their  time  and  effort  to  help 
our  people.  

MUTUAL  COOPERATION  FOR  THE 
COMMON  INTEREST 

Mr.  KREBS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 

Imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 

Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rettss]  may  extend  his 

■^remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 

include  extraneoiis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cent annual  meetings  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  the  World 
Bank,  the  Honorable  Takeo  Pukuda, 
Minister  of  Finance  of  Japan  and  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank  and  the  Fund  for 
Japan,  delivered  a  thoughtful  and  com- 
prehensive address. 

His  belief  that  "we  must  do  our  ut- 
most to  combine  our  efforts  to  manage 
ovu:  economies  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
cooperation  for  the  common  interest  of 
prosperity  for  the  world  as  a  whole"  is 
a  standard  to  which  all  nations  should 
repair. 

I  should  like  to  bring  the  full  text  of 
his  remarks  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  Honorable  Takeo  Pukttda 
•  On  this  occasion  of  the  20th  annual  meet- 
ings, I  should  like  to  Join  my  fellow  Gover- 
nors in  paying  highest  tribute  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconrtructlon  and  Development, 
and  its  affiliates  for  their  outstanding  ac- 
complishments in  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  the  economy  of  the  free 
world,  and  for  their  continuing  leadership 
in  the  field  of  international  financial  coop- 


eration and  economic  development  under 
the  wise  gxildance  of  Mr.  Schweitzer  and  Mr. 
Woods. 

As  economir  interdependence  and  soli- 
darity among  nations  grow  ever  closer,  no 
one  nation  can  prosper  vmless  others  also 
prosper.  Today,  the  economic  management 
of  a  nation  cannot  be  Insulated  from  that 
of  others.  Much  to  ovir  satisfaction,  the 
world  economy  has  continued  Its  expsmslve 
trend  In  the  past  year.  However,  we  have 
to  watch  carefully  disquieting  developments 
in  the  world  economy  referred  to  In  the 
Fund's  cvirrent  annual  report,  such  as  the 
slowing  down  of  economic  activity  In  several 
of  the  major  countries,  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  pressures  In  the  two  main  reserve 
centers,  the  strain  In  the  pajrments  position 
of  primary  producing  countries,  and  the 
general  rise  in  Interest  rates.  Even  though 
nations  may  differ  In  their  stages  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  have  different  eco- 
nomic problems,  I  believe  that  we  miast  do 
our  utmost  to  combine  our  efforts  to  manage 
our  economies  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  coopera- 
tion for  the  common  Interest  of  prosperity 
for  the  world  as  a  whole  and  to  try  to  avoid 
stagnation  and  retrogression  that  will  xin- 
dermine  the  advantages  of  a  system  of  free 
and  multilateral  trade  and  payments.  This, 
I  am  sure.  Is  what  article  I  of  the  fvmd  agree- 
ment stands  for  and.  based  on  this  very 
spirit,  all  of  us  should  endeavor  to  strengthen 
our  international  cooperation  and  jointly 
search  for  roads  to  prosperity  for  the  whole 
world. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  economic  situation  In 
my  country.  The  deterioration  of  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  in  the  latter  half  of  1963 
necessitated  the  adoption  of  corrective  meas- 
ures from  the  end  of  that  year.  The  effect 
of  the  adjustment  process  permeated  grad- 
ually, and  economic  activity  since  last  fall 
has  calmed  down.  The  balance  of  payments 
recovered  to  a  surplus  position  due  mainly 
to  an  Improvement  in  the  trade  account.  As 
a  result,  adjustment  measures  were  gradually 
removed  from  the  end  of  1964.  However, 
recovery  of  business  activity  was  slow  and 
a  recessionary  mood  continued  to  prevail. 
Since  I  took  offce  as  Finance  Minister  last 
June,  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  stimulate 
demand  by  adopting  positive  fiscal  and 
monetary  measures  in  order  to  accelerate 
the  recovery  process.  Some  Indications  of 
a  favorable  turn  have  already  appeared,  and 
I  am  confident  that  the  Japanese  economy, 
with  its  indigenous  vitality  and  adaptability, 
will  resume  its  upward  trend  before  long. 

The  objective  of  the  economic  p>olicy  of  my 
country  is  to  realize  a  high  level  of  national 
welfare  through  continued  expansion.  We 
aim  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  balance  of 
payments  and  a  stable  price  level,  while  at 
the  same  time  promoting  the  modernization 
and  rationalization  of  every  sector  of  our 
economy,  and  furthering  social  development 
in  harmony  with  economic  development. 
However,  this  objective  cannot  be  realized 
without  economic  prosperity  of  the  world  as 
a  whole  and  without  a  stable  International 
monetary  system. 

Turning  now  to  the  subject  of  Interna- 
tional liquidity,  I  highly  appreciate  the  ef- 
forts made  by  the  executive  directors  since 
last  year  to  consider  the  question  of  adjust- 
ing quotas  of  Fund  members.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  my  country  has  already  consented 
to  the  increase  In  her  quota.  I  hope  that  the 
Fund  quota  increases  will  become  effective 
as  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  general  arrange- 
ments to  borrow  have  functioned  effectively. 
They  were  activated  In  the  past  year  on  two 
occasions  for  drawings  by  the  United  King- 
dom, thvis  demonstrating  their  usefulness. 
In  the  light  of  the  important  role  which  the 
arrangements  play  in  replenishing  Fund's 
resources,  I  am  prepared  to  support  the  re- 
newal of  these  arrangements. 


Also,  In  the  past  year  a  number  of  experts 
from  10  countries  participating  in  the  gen- 
eral arrangements  to  borrow  have  studied 
various  methods  by  which  new  reserve  assets 
can  be  created  for  future  needs.  I  believe 
that  the  report  of  the  study  group,  analyzing 
various  aspects  of  the  problem,  has  laid  a 
good  foundation  for  future  discussions  on 
this  matter. 

In  the  examination  of  International  li. 
quidlty,  creation  of  new  reserve  assets  is  the 
Important  facet  of  the  problem,  but  we  can- 
not lose  sight  of  the  Importance  of  credit 
facilities  and  the  balance-of-payments  ad- 
justment process.  I  should  like  to  reiterate 
the  important  function  which  credit  facili- 
ties play  in  promoting  free  and  multilateral 
International  trade  and  payments,  and  to 
stress  the  need  for  all  countries  to  observe 
discipline  In  their  balance  of  payments  in 
such  a  way  that  both  deficit  and  surplus 
coimtries  will  make  every  effort  to  achieve, 
without  undue  delay,  balance-of-payments 
equilibrium.  Each  country  quite  obviously 
should  find  and  adopt  the  policies  of  its  own. 
appropriate  both  to  external  as  well  as  essen- 
tial Internal  objectives. 

The  problem  of  International  liquidity 
should.  I  believe,  be  approached  from  the 
viewpoint  of  providing  adequate  liquidity  to 
assure  future  expansion  and  prosperity  of 
the  world  economy.  However.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  great  regret  if  the  ab- 
sence of  fundamental  consensus  about  the 
futvu-e  concerning  International  liquidity 
should  lead  various  countries  to  timid  man- 
agement of  their  economic  policies  and.  con- 
sequently, to  a  contraction  of  world  econ- 
omy. In  this  sense,  I  think  It  has  become 
more  urgent  than  before  for  countries  con- 
cerned to  reach  a  common  agreement  on  the 
prospects  for  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem, at  least  on  Its  basic  points. 

The  present  International  monetary  sys- 
tem is  a  tested  one  with  a  historical  back- 
ground. I  believe  the  contributions  it  has 
made  to  the  balanced  growth  of  the  world 
economy  should  be  appraised  highly.  There- 
fore, should  any  reform  become  necessary 
In  the  future.  It  Is  desirable  that  It  be  under- 
taken gradually  on  a  practical  basis  by  sup- 
plementing, not  supplanting,  the  present  one. 
My  conviction  is  that  the  most  Important 
criteria  for  considering  the  creation,  If  nec- 
essary, of  new  reserve  assets  In  the  future 
are  compatibility  with  the  evolution  of  the 
existing  system  and  the  contribution  they 
will  make  to  greater  stability  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  system.  I  think  the  crea- 
tion of  new  reserve  assets  too  closely  linked 
with  gold  would  not  be  desirable,  not  only 
because  of  Its  unfavorable  Impact  on  the 
present  International  monetary  system 
through  possible  acceleration  of  the  propen- 
sity to  hold  gold  and  the  Inducement  to 
speculation  In  gold  markets,  but  also  because 
of  the  danger  that  It  might  lead  the  world 
economy  ultimately  Into  contraction. 

Although  I  can  understand  the  view  that 
the  purpose  of  deliberate  creation  of  reserve 
Eissets.  when  necessary  in  the  future,  should 
be  not  so  much  for  meeting  Indlvdual  bal- 
ance-of-payments needs  but  for  meeting 
global  needs.  I  do  not  thing  that  global  needs 
can  really  be  assessed  entirely  separately 
from  individual  needs.  In  this  connection, 
I  believe  that  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  which  has  played  the  central  role  of 
providing  credit  facilities  to  cover  Individ- 
ual needs,  Ie  the  most  appropriate  Institution 
through  or  by  which  deliberate  creation  of 
new  reserve  assets  may  be  effected. 

Another  important  problem  before  us  is 
that  of  the  promotion  of  economic  assistance 
to  developing  countries.  The  way  for  the 
developing  countries  to  raise  their  stand- 
ards of  living.  Is  not  an  easy  one  but  Is 
attended  with  many  difficulties.  The  Bank's 
current  annual  report  has  stated  the  fact 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  rapid  growth  ol 
population,    developing    counties    generally 


were  unable  to  Increase  their  per  capita  prod- 
uct faster  than  2  percent  even  In  the  year 
1964,  when  their  terms  of  trade  were  remark- 
ably improved. 

The  World  Bank  group  has  been  increas- 
ing its  financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
developing  countries  year  after  year.  In 
order  to  make  full  and  most  effective  vise  of 
assistance  for  economic  development  ex- 
tended to  them  by  the  World  Bank  group 
as  well  as  by  other  countries,  It  is  cf  urgent 
significance  to  have  coordination  of  assist- 
ance. I  greatly  appreciate  the  role  played 
by  various  consortia  and  consultative  groups 
sponsored  by  the  Bank  in  this  field,  and  I 
hope  that  the  meeting  of  the  coordination 
group  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bank 
on  the  occasion  of  the  cvirrent  meetings  will 
attain  full  success. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  a  further 
replenishment  of  IDA  resovirces.  I  support 
the  suggestion  that  the  executive  directors 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  further  study 
of  this  question  and  the  svibmlsslon  of  spe- 
cific proposals.  I  think  that  the  countries 
capable  of  furnishing  additional  funds 
should  do  so  in  due  proportion  to  their 
ability. 

Japan  has  recently  signed  the  Convention 
on  the  Settlement  of  Investment  Disputes. 
This  Convention  will  help  to  promote  an  en- 
vironment favorable  to  Induce  private  In- 
vestment to  developing  countries,  and  I  hope 
Its  effectiveness  will  be  enhanced  through 
the  participation  of  as  many  countries  as 
possible. 

I  should  like  to  avail  myself  of  this  op- 
portunity to  address  a  few  words  on  the  pro- 
posed Asian  Development  Bank,  which  is  now 
in  process  of  establishment  upon  the  In- 
itiative of  the  ECAFE  countries.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
gional development  bank  In  Asia  will  greatly 
contribute,  not  only  to  the  promotion  of  eco- 
nomic development  In  the  area,  but  also  to 
worldwide  prosperity  in  the  end.  The  re- 
sources of  the  Asian  Development  Bank  are 
to  be  mobilized  not  only  from  within  the 
region  but  also  from  outside  the  region  as 
long  as  the  Asian  character  of  the  Bank  Is 
not  impaired.  I  earnestly  hope  that  this 
Bank  will  be  participated  in  by  as  many  de- 
veloped countries  outside  the  region  as  pos- 
sible to  help  Its  future  development,  and 
that.  In  collaboration  with  the  World  Bank, 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  will  be  able  to 
contribute  as  early  as  possible  to  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  development  and  to  the 
enhancement   of   welfare   In   the  region. 

In  concluding.  I  confidently  expect  that 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment and  Its  affiliates  will  make  best 
use  of  their  wisdom  and  ability  for  the  sta- 
bility and  the  development  of  the  world 
economy. 

LTITLEVILLE  DAM  DEDICATION: 
ONLY  DUAL  PURPOSE  FLOOD  CON- 
TROL AND  FUTURE  WATER  SUP- 
PLY PROJECT  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Llt- 
tleville  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Mid- 
dle Branch  of  the  Westfield  River  in 
Huntington,  Mass.,  was  dedicated  Satur- 
day, October  10.  This  facility  is  the  first 
dual  purpose  dam  in  New  England  to  in- 


corporate flood  control  and  future  mu- 
nicipal water  supply  features.  As  an 
original  sponsor  of  the  legislation  in 
1956  to  authorize  construction  of  this 
project,  following  the  devastating  hur- 
ricane-floods of  August  1955,  I  take 
great  pride  in  the  role  that  I  have  played 
in  bringing  this  much  needed  dam  and 
reservoir  to  fruition. 

As  a  supporter  of  the  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
incorporate  future  water  supply  features 
in  flood  control  dams,  I  subsequently  ar- 
ranged conferences  here  in  Washington 
in  1960  between  Springfield  municipal 
officials  and  the  Army  Engineers  so  that 
a  contract  could  be  negotiated  to  include 
a  water  supply  guarantee  for  my  home 
city  of  Springfield  in  the  planning  of 
the  Littleville  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Sat- 
urday I  had  the  distinct  honor  of  being 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  project  dedica- 
tion.   During  my  speech,  I  said  in  part: 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  sits  on  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  Public 
Works,  I  have  been  Invited  and  have  traveled 
to  many  places  In  this  country  to  Join  In 
ground-breaking  and  dedication  ceremonies 
of  public  works  projects. 

But  none  have  given  a  greater  sense  of 
satisfaction  or  personal  pride  thaii  those  I 
have  been  Invited  to  In  the  New  England 
region,  and  particularly,  in  our  own  locality. 

It  has  been  written  and  proclaimed  many 
times  that  the  public  works  bill  Is  the  pork 
barrel  bill  of  the  Congress,  that  It  provides 
taxpayers  money  for  unneeded  and  wasteful 
programs,  that  It  is  fattened  by  politics,  and 
that  It  Is  a  gigantic  boondoogle. 

The  programs  and  projects  that  come  from 
the  Public  Works  Committee  are  an  invest- 
ment in  America.  They  preserve  our  land 
and  conserve  our  natural  resources.  They 
protect  life  and  property. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  these  programs,  this 
great  Nation  of  ours  would  be  stripped  bare 
by  the  ravages  of  storms,  the  rapaclousness 
of  rivers,  the  savage  winds  and  driving  rains. 
It  would  be  exposed  by  the  ferociousness  of 
forest  fires  and  floods,  and.  sometimes,  too 
often,  by  the  greed  of  man. 

These  projects  contain  the  elements  and 
enable  the  rivers,  the  rains,  the  mountains, 
the  lakes  and  harbors  to  work  for  man  and 
not  against  him.  to  be  the  friend  of  mankind 
and  not  his  enemy. 

This  great  project  we  dedicate  today  is  a 
splendid  and  telling  example  of  what  can  be 
done  to  harness  nature's  forces  In  the  pub- 
He's  interest. 

The  devastation  brought  by  Hvirrlcane 
Diane  In  August  1955  caused  damages  and 
record  losses  In  the  Westfield  River  Basin  of 
some  $9,160,000.  Additional  losses  In  scores 
of  millions  occurred  in  the  basins  of  the 
Chicopee  and  Connecticut  Rivers  In  our  area. 

The  flood  control  program  for  New  Eng- 
land has  been  designed  to  combat  this  kind 
of  destruction.  And  we  are  moving  rapidly 
ahead  to  complete  the  Job,  with  such  nearby 
projects  at  Conant  Brook  Dam  and  Reservoir 
In  Monson,  local  protection  dikes  and  flood 
walls  In  Chicopee  Falls  and  Three  Rivers, 
here  at  Littleville  and,  hopefully,  the  local 
protection  project  in  Westfield. 

This  Littleville  project  Is  unique  in  that  It 
is  the  first  Corp  of  Engineers  dam  and  reser- 
voir In  New  England  that  has  been  designed 
and  constructed  for  the  Joint  purpose  of  pro- 
viding flood  control  and  future  water  to  the 
regional  water  supply. 

The  drought  of  the  past  months  made 
painfully  clear  that  the  Northeast  and  New 
England  no  longer  can  be  confident  of  a 
never  ending  supply  of  water.  We  now  know 
that  we  must  seize  every  opportvmlty  to 
conserve  and  to  build  our  water  potential. 


This  Is  not  always  easy,  smd  this  project  Is 
proof  of  that. 

We  dedicate  this  dam  and  reservoir  project 
as  a  bulwark  against  devastation  and  as  a 
protector  of  life  and  property.  By  this  dedi- 
cation we  Insure  a  healthier,  happier  and 
safer  place  for  the  people  of  this  locality 
and  those  who  live  downstream  In  this  great 
Connecticut  River  Basin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marlcs  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Dam  at 
Littleville"  from  the  October  9  edition  of 
the  Springfield  Union,  the  story  of  the 
Littleville  Dam  dedication  prirrted  in  the 
Springfield  Sunday  Republican  on  Oc- 
tober 10,  and  the  dedication  program: 
(From  the  Springfield  Union,  Oct.  9,  19651 
The  Dam  at  LrrrLEViLLE 

Dedication  today  of  the  dual-purpose 
Littleville  Dam  on  the  Middle  Branch  of  the 
Westfield  River  comes  at  a  time  when  its 
function  of  fiood  control  is  hardly  a  matter 
of  urgency.  But  its  companion  role  as  an 
added  water  supply  for  Springfield  and  several 
communities  In  the  Westfield  River  Valley 
would  have  been  valuable  In  these  past  years 
of  drought.  For  the  future,  the  $7  million 
dam.  which  took  the  Federal  Government  a 
total  of  10  years  to  plan,  finance,  and  build, 
promises  to  save  much  hardship  and  expense 
for  all  these  conununJtles. 

Ten  years  ago  this  month,  when  U.8. 
Representative  Edward  P.  Boland.  Demo- 
crat, and  the  late  U.S.  Representative  John 
W.  Heselton,  Republican,  were  jointly  seek- 
ing authorization  for  the  project,  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  estimated  $7.5  million  In 
damage  would  have  been  prevented  along 
the  Westfield  and  Connecticut  Rivers  in  the 
fiood  of  August  1955.  had  the  dam  been  in 
service.  It  was  natural  then  to  put  em- 
phasis on  the  fiood  control  feature,  and  the 
two  Congressmen  were  hopeful  of  getting 
clearance  of  funds  In  time  for  a  start  on  the 
work  by  1957.  But  the  request,  one  of 
many  for  flood  works  In  the  Northeast,  was 
knocked  from  pillar  to  post  for  4  years  be- 
fore the  Initial  funds  were  made  available, 
and  it  was  another  year  before  ground  was 
broken. 

The  water  supply  role  of  the  Littleville 
Dam  was  the  subject  of  some  controversy  in 
the  State  legislature  as  Springfield  sought  in 
1961  to  establish  a  city  reservoir  at  Little- 
ville. A  strong  move  on  behalf  of  the  city  of 
Westfield  to  deny  such  water  rights  to  Spring- 
field was  overcome  through  the  efforts  of 
State  Representative  Bernard  J.  Foley,  Demo- 
crat, of  Springfield,  and  others.  Now,  while 
Springfield  will  be  able  to  tap  the  reservoir 
In  return  for  sharing  dam  construction  cost 
with  the  Federal  Government,  the  conmiunl- 
tles  In  the  Westfield  River  Valley  will  be  able 
to  buy  water  from  the  reservoir  If  they  wish. 
But  until  this  city  begins  drawing  water — 
and  it  must  first  construct  a  15-mile  pipe- 
line— the  reservoir  will  be  available  for  plck- 
nlcking  and  boating. 

The  Littleville  Dam  project  has  drawn 
abundant  criticism  over  the  years — much  of 
it,  understandably,  coming  from  residents 
of  the  settlement  of  Littleville.  which  had 
to  be  inundated.  But  the  forces  of  drought 
and  flood  can  be  highly  destructive,  and  no 
temporary  measures  can  control  them.  The 
memory  of  past  flood  emergencies  may  have 
dimmed,  but  the  water  shortage  is  still  a 
reality.  The  Littleville  Dam  will  be  able  to 
serve  In  either  contingency. 

[From  the  Springfield  Republican.  Oct.  10, 

1965] 

LrrTLEriELD  Dam  Acclaimed  for  Benettt  to 

Large  Area 

Littleville  Dam  and  Reservoir,  the  first 
dvial  purpose  flood  control  dam  In  New  Eng- 
lad  to  Incorporate  a  munlclp.ol  water  supply, 
was  dedicated  Saturday  with  officials  from 
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the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  U.S.  Congress. 
State  legislature,  and  Westfield  Watershed 
Association  praising  the  new  structure. 

The  $7  million  project,  for  which  ground 
was  broken  3  years  ago.  Is  located  on  the 
Middle  Branch  of  the  Westfteld  River  in 
Huntington  and  Chester  with  some  1,700 
acres  of  land  associated  with  the  complex. 

REDUCE    FLOOD    RISKS 

Acting  in  concert  with  a  comprehensive 
system  of  reservoirs  in  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley.  Llttlevllle  Dam  will  substantially  re- 
duce flood  stages  in  the  Westfield  River  Basin 
which  suffered  some  $9  million  in  damages 
during  the  flood  of  1955.  and  in,  addition, 
will  serve  as  a  back-up  water  supply  for  the 
city  of  Springfield. 

Lt.  Gen.  William  F.  Cassidy.  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers for  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  key- 
note speaker  at  the  dedication,  called  the 
project  another  monument  to  the  true 
American  spirit  of  public  endeavor  to  serve 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  of 
people. 

PROJECT    "unique" 

General  Cassidy  called  the  project 
unique.  In  that  "it  Is  the  first  Federal 
reservoir  in  New  England  specially  planned 
to  conserve  water  for  municipal  use  in  addi- 
tion to  its  flood  control." 

Llttlevllle  will  provide  water  storage  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  full  requirements  of  the 
city  of  Springfield,  General  Cassidy  said,  for 
a  period  of  2  '/■>  months  when  It  is  called  upon 
to  augment  present  sources. 

"Should  the  climatic  conditions  which 
produced  the  flood  of  1955  reoccur,"  the  gen- 
eral said,  "Llttlevllle  alone  would  prevent 
damages  well  in  excess  of  half  Its  total  cost. 
It  contributed  not  only  to  local  security,  but 
to  the  benefit  of  people  living  many  miles 
down  the  Westfield  and  the  Connecticut 
Rivers,"  he  added. 

RECREATIONAL  AREA 

Col.  Edward  J.  Ribbs,  division  engineer 
for  the  New  England  Division  of  the  Corps, 
and  under  whose  charge  the  dam  was  con- 
structed, called  the  project  "another  in  the 
chain  of  bulwarks  against  natural  disasters," 
and  a  "beautiful,  safe  1.700-acre"  recrea- 
tional area  for  Massachusetts  residents. 

Colonel  Rlbbs  told  of  a  projective  economic 
study  made  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  cov- 
ering the  next  60  years,  and  said  revealed  the 
State's  population  will  reach  13  million  by 
that  time. 

The  recreational  needs  of  that  population, 
Colonel  Rlbbs  said,  will  be  met  in  part  by 
the  area  created  by  the  Llttlevllle  proj- 
ect. 

RATES    ESTHETICALLY 

Richard  A.  Waite,  executive  director  of  the 
Westfield  River  Watershed  Association,  spoke 
on  the  recreational  advantages  provided  by 
the  dam  and  reservoir  in  addition  to  Its 
flood  control  functions. 

Walte,  commenting  on  the  fact  the  dam 
is  the  first  multipurpose  structure  con- 
structed by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  New 
England,  said,  "We  also  think  It  should 
rate  first  esthetlcally,  as  it  appeals  to  us  as 
blending  beautifully  into  this  New  England 
landscape." 

Walte  called  attention  to  the  people  whose 
functions  made  the  dam  a  reality. 
"wonderful,  marvelous" 

Among  those  introduced  by  Walte  were 
Philip  Shutler,  director  of  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley  Flood  Control  Commission: 
Prank  L'Annunzlata  and  Splros  Manolakls  of 
the  Springfield  Water  Commission;  Donald 
W'elnle.  Westfield  city  engineer,  and  Mal- 
colm E.  Graf,  director  and  chief  engineer 
for  the  Massachusetts  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission. 

Springfield  Mayor  Charles  V.  Ryan  called 
the  project  "wonderful  and  marvelous."  and 


said  on  behalf  of  the  city,  "We  are  pleased 
and  delighted  to  be  part  of  this  project." 

Westfield  Mayor  Harold  J.  Martin  called 
the  project  a  forerunner  of  a  new  and  In- 
valuable system  of  water  storage  and  con- 
trol, and  said  the  "tremendous  Importance," 
of  the  project  is  realized  when  "you  remem- 
ber the  ravages  of  the  1955  flood." 

PROMISE     OF     I'UTUHE 

U.S.  Representative  Silvio  O.  Conte  said 
the  completed  dam  and  reservoir  "marks  the 
culmination  of  a  longstanding  dream  and 
years  of  hard  work." 

The  dedication  of  the  complex.  Representa- 
tive CoNTE  said,  fills  "a  promise  not  only  to 
ourselves,  but  to  our  children  and  to  the 
generations  of  the  future." 
.  Representative  Conte  said  the  dual  fea- 
tures of  the  dam,  that  of  keeping  back 
potential  floodwaters  and  providing  water 
storage,  are  "especially  meaningful  to  me  and 
In  a  sense,  a  kind  of  vindication  because  I 
have  long  felt  that  this  kind  of  dual  f \inctlon 
should  be  a  part  of  all  such  flood  control 
dams." 

BECOMES  a  BABGAIN 

Speaking  on  the  cost  of  the  project. 
Representative  Conte  said,  "Had  the  Llttle- 
vllle Dam  been  standing  In  1955,  we  might  be 
$2  million  ahead  of  oiu-selves  today.  The 
floods  of  1955  •  •  •  tore  something  like  $9 
million  of  commerce  and  Industry  out  of  the 
soil  of  this  river  basin.  Compare  that  to 
the  $7  million  cost  of  this  dam  and  this 
becomes  a  bargain.  A  bargain  like  that  cer- 
tainly Justifies  the  investment  we  have  made 
here."  he  added. 

U.S.  Representative  Edward  P.  Boland, 
offered  congratulations  to  all  of  the  people 
who  made  the  project  a  reality,  especially 
noting  the  contribution  made  by  the  con- 
tractual firm  which  built  the  complex.  Savin 
Brothers,  Inc..  of  Bloomfield,  Conn. 

Representative  Boland  said  to  show  ap- 
preciation to  those  who  had  worked  "so 
hard  and  so  long."  on  the  project,  the  dedica- 
tion should  be  "in  the  name  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  people  who  made  It  a 
reality." 

PROJECT    important 

state  Senator  George  D.  Hammond  of 
Westfield  represented  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe  at 
the  dedication  and  called  the  public's  atten- 
tion to  the  Importance  of  the  project. 

"This  dam  shows  we  are  well  on  the  way 
to  minimizing  damage  caused  by  fioods.  and 
the  public  needs  to  be  made  aware  of  such 
actions  by  public  officials."  Senator  Ham- 
mond said. 

Since  the  flood  of  1955  caused  $9  million 
damages,  and  the  dam  cost  $7  million  to 
construct,  the  possibility  exists  that  In  1 
year,  the  dam  can  save  more  in  damage  than 
It  cost  to  build.  Senator  Hammond  declared. 

TWO    BRONZE   PLAQUES 

Public  works  projects,  the  Senator  said, 
need  the  support  of  the  residents  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  the  Llttlevllle  project 
needs  the  support  of  the  residents  of  the 
Westfield  River  Basin. 

The  dedication  concluded  with  the  \in- 
veillng  of  two  bronze  plaques,  which  will  be 
affixed  permanently  to  the  water  supply 
tower  and  the  floodgate  control. 

The  plaques,  unveiled  by  Mrs.  Llllie  Cas- 
sidy, mother  of  Gen.  William  Cassidy,  com- 
memorate the  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  date  of  the  dedication,  and 
list  the  names  of  the  engineers  in  charge  of 
construction. 

1,360    FEET    LONG 

The  dam  Itself  consists  of  a  rolled  earth 
and  rock  slope  protective  barrier  some  1,360 
feet  long  and  164  feet  high.  The  width  at 
the  crest  measures  25  feet,  and  a  dike  935 
feet  long  is  located  at  the  east  end  of  the 


dam,  connected  by  a  bridge  across  the  spill- 
way  channel  to  the  main  structure. 

The  spillway  is  a  curved  concrete  welr*400 
feet  long  and  the  discharge  channel,  exca- 
vated out  of  solid  rock,  is  1,200  feet  long. 

The  flood  control  outlet  discharges 
through  an  8-foot  diameter  tunnel  through 
two  hydraullcally  operated  gates.  The  per- 
manent supply  pool  will  be  maintained  at 
an  elevation  of  518  feet  above  sea  level,  wltli 
a  capacity  of  about  3  billion  gallons. 

CEMETERIES   RELOCATED 

During  construction  of  the  dam  and  reser- 
voir, some  50  homes  and  two  cemeteries 
were  relocated.  More  than  3  miles  of  North 
Chester  Road,  running  from  Llttlevllle  to 
Chester  and  Mlddlefleld,  was  relocated.  That 
section  will  be  covered  with  water  when  the 
reservoir  fills. 

When  the  dam  originally  was  conceived, 
It  was  solely  for  flood  protection,  but  was 
changed  to  Incorporate  its  unique  dual  func- 
tion at  the  instigation  of  Springfield  water 
officials. 

In  gaining  the  water  rights,  the  city  agreed 
to  accept  approximately  30  percent  of  the 
cost. 

FIFTEEN  MILES  OF  PIPE 

Following  the  official  dedication  cere- 
monies Saturday  Peter  Karalekas,  chief 
water  engineer  of  Springfield,  announced 
the  city  probably  would  not  start  taking 
water  until  about  1980. 

Karalekas  said  this  would  mean  the  pipe- 
lines would  be  constructed  sometime  early 
in  1976,  and  would  consist  of  some  15  miles 
of  pipe  and  pumping  units  from  the  dam  to 
Granville,  where  the  water  would  be  incor- 
porated into  the  Cobble  Mountain  supply. 

Karalekas  said  the  estimated  daily  runoff 
taken  from  Llttlevllle  will  be  about  15  mil- 
lion gallons  dally. 

PERMANENT    POOL 

The  permanent  pool  created  by  the  dam 
is  estimated  to  cover  some  275  acres  of  land, 
with  a  depth  of  about  86  feet.  The  width 
of  the  pool  will  vary  from  1,200  feet  about 
l^'j  miles  upstream  from  the  dam  to  about 
200  feet  at  its  outer  limit. 

Corps  of  Engineers  officials  said  "Just  about 
every  type  of  recreation  a  lake  can  provide 
will  be  permitted  at  the  reservoir."  and 
Westfield  Watershed  authorities  added  plans 
are  underway  to  develop  the  recreational 
facilities. 

Sprlngfleld  water  officials  said  if  and  when 
the  city  begins  to  draw  water  from  the  reser- 
voir, the  State  board  of  health  will  regulate 
the  recreational  activities,  and  swimming 
and  boating  may  be  prohibited. 

Communities  intervening  between  the 
Llttlevllle  complex  and  the  city  water  filters 
in  Granville  will  have  the  right  under  State 
permissive  legislation  to  buy  water  from 
Springfield  at  cost,  should  they  so  desire. 
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Program  Dedication  Ceremonies,  LrnxEvni* 
Dam     and     Reservoir.     Westfield     Riveb, 
Huntington,  Mass..  October  9,  1965 
National   Anthem:    8th    Air   Force   Band. 

Westover  Air  Force  Base.  CWO-3  William  D. 

Berkly,  commander. 

Master  of  ceremonies :  Joseph  E.  Beatty.  Jr., 

town  moderator,  Huntington,  Mass. 

Invocation:  Rev.  Richard  J.  Mclnt3rre,  St. 

Thomas'  Church,  Himtlngton,  Mass. 

Welcome  and  introduction  of  guests:  Mr. 

Beatty. 

remarks 

Mayor  Charles  V.  Ryan,  Jr.  is  serving  his 
second  term  as  mayor  of  Springfield,  having 
been  reelected  In  1963  by  the  largest  margin 
In  city  history.  He  entered  public  life  in 
1959  as  chairman  of  the  New  Springfield 
committee,  a  nonpartisan  group  which  suc- 
cessfully worked  for  adoption  of  the  plan 
A  mayor  system. 


The  mayor  Is  a  graduate  of  Classical  High 
School.  Springfield,  Georgetown  University, 
and  of  Boston  College  School  of  Law  where 
be  was  top  student  In  the  senior  class.  He  Is 
an  attorney. 

Married  to  the  former  Jean  McCarthy  of 
Springfield,  they  are  the  parents  of  10 
children. 

Mayor  Harold  J.  Martin  of  Westfield.  a 
former  newspaperman,  is  serving  his  first 
term  in  public  office. 

Educated  In  Westfield  and  at  Niagara  and 
Columbia  Universities,  his  career  includes 
work  with  the  Springfield  Union,  the  As- 
sociated Press  and  the  Boston  Globe,  and 
in  an  editorial  capacity  for  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  He  is  president  of  the  Westfield 
Whip  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

The  mayor  is  married  and  has  two  children, 
Carol,  a  Junior  at  New  York  University,  and 
Peter,  a  Junior  high  school  pupil. 

George  D.  Hammond  of  Westfield  is  serving 
his  second  term,  representing  the  Hampden- 
Berkshire  District.  He  is  a  member  of  banks 
and  banking  taxation,  public  service  and 
senate  rules  committees. 

Active  in  the  interests  of  conservation,  he 
spearheaded  legislation  for  chemical  control 
programs  against  submerged  vegetation;  sup- 
ports retention  of  the  beauty  of  Mount  Grey- 
lock,  and  the  protection  of  wildlife  habitat. 

He  introduced  legislation  necessary  to  the 
development  of  the  Clam  River  watershed 
project  in  Sandisfield.  The  seven-dam  proj- 
ect would  enhance  recreation  and  control 
floods. 

Col.  Edward  J.  Rlbbs.  division  engineer. 
New  England  Division,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Congressman  Edward  P.  Boland,  Second 
District. 

addresses 

Lt.  Gen.  William  F.  Cassidy.  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. U.S.  Army,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Congressman  Silvio  O.  Conte  ,  First 
District. 

Dedication  of  Llttlevllle  Dam. 

Benediction:  Rev.  Samuel  R.  McLure,  the 
United  Church,  Chester.  Mass. 

Closing  selections:  8th  Air  Force  Band. 


UNITED  ITALIAN-AMERICAN  SOCIE- 
TIES AND  CLUBS  OF  GREATER 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  OBSERVE 
COLUMBUS  DAY 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
12th  of  October  1492,  a  lone  cannon  shot 
anounced  to  the  world  that  land  had 
been  sighted,  and  the  long,  stormy  voyage 
of  the  Genoese  mariner,  Christopher 
Columbus,  was  climaxed  with  the  earth- 
shaking  discovery  of  the  New  World. 

Each  year  we  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  this  historic  event,  an  event  of  such 
tremendous  magnitude  that  some  have 
singled  out  Columbus  as  the  one  man  in 
modern  history  to  whom  the  world  is 
most  indebted. 

During  the  15th  century,  when  the 
vision  of  Columbus  was  about  to  change 
the  course  of  history,  the  picture  of 
western  civilization  was  not  encouraging. 
The  great  Christian  domain  seemed  to 
be  shrinking  and  dividing  into  hostile 
factions.  There  had  been  few  important 
advances  in  science  for  many  decades. 


The  universities  which  had  once  given 
such  promise  were  decreasing  in  influence 
as  their  courses  of  instruction  became 
stereotyped  and  barren.  Cs^cism,  de- 
cay, and  a  desire  to  escape  reality  were 
evident  in  western  man. 

Contrasted  against  this  backgrovmd 
was  the  inquisitive  mind,  the  determined, 
daring,  and  courageous  spirit  of  Colum- 
bus. Every  schoolchild  knows  the  long 
story  of  frustration  and  ridicule  which 
he  was  forced  to  endure  before  finally 
meeting  success. 

But  the  fact  that  he  did  succeed 
broadened  the  perspective  of  humanity. 
His  vision  gave  the  impetus  to  others 
to  seek  new  paths  and  open  new  windows 
to  the  vista  of  knowledge.  He  not  only 
discovered  a  new  continent,  he  ushered 
in  the  era  of  modern  civilization. 

Columbus  battled  great  odds  with  re- 
markable determination.  The  result 
was  a  dramatic  alteration  in  the  earth's 
history.  All  Americans  and  the  peoples 
of  all  the  family  of  nations  are  deeply 
indebted  to  this  man.  It  is  fitting  that 
we  should  pay  him  tribute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tonight  in  my  home  city 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  United  Italian- 
American  Societies  and  Clubs,  will  pay 
tribute  to  Christopher  Columbus  during 
a  banquet  at  the  Kimball  Towers.  I 
have  sent  the  following  telegram  and  ask 
that  it  be  included  with  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  : 

Mr.  Pasqxtale  Romano, 

Invitation  Chairman,  United  Italian-Ameri- 
can Societies  and  Clubs  Columbus  Day 
Dinner,  Kimball  Towers,  Springfield, 
Mass. : 
Because  Congress  Is  meeting  today,  I 
deeply  regret  I  cannot  be  personally  present. 
I  had  looked  forward  to  Joining  with  you 
again  this  year  in  this  outstanding  tribute 
to  the  great  explorer  and  navigator,  Christo- 
pher Columbus.  Because  of  the  long,  de- 
voted and  active  Interest  of  Italian  Ameri- 
cans in  immigration,  I  had  planned  to  per- 
sonally present  to  your  honorary  chairman. 
Father  Peter  Toretta,  one  of  the  pens  Presi- 
dent Johnson  used  In  signing  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  of  1965.  It  was 
given  to  me  by  the  President  the  day  he 
signed  the  bill  at  the  base  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  on  October  3,  1965.  I  will  present  it 
to  Father  Peter  at  a  later  date. 

My  best  wishes  for  a  successful  event  and 
convey  my  congratulations  to  the  scholar- 
ship winners.  The  combined  Italian-Ameri- 
can societies  and  clubs  deserve  the  praise  of 
our  community  for  this  continuing  Interest 
in  the  youth  of  the  area. 

Edward  P.  Boland, 
Af ember  of  Congress. 


BEST  WISHES  FOR  A  SPEEDY  RE- 
COVERY FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  vman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rjbcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
duration  of  his  stay  at  the  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital.  President  Johnson  be- 
comes, you  might  say.  a  temporary  con- 
stituent of  mine. 


Another  of  my  constituents.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Prescott  Allen,  publisher  of  the 
Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  Tribune,  has 
welcomed  President  Johnson  to  Bethesda 
in  a  front  page  editorial  in  the  October 
8  issue  of  his  fine  community  publication. 
At  the  same  time,  he  has  offered  a  sug- 
gestion which  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  His  edi- 
torial, the  sentiments  of  which  I  know  we 
all  share,  follows : 

Get  Well,  Mr.  President 

The  White  House  on  Tuesday  announced 
that  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  would 
enter  the  Bethesda  Naval  Medical  Center  for 
removal  of  his  gall  bladder. 

For  the  next  10  days  or  2  weeks  President 
Johnson  will  be  a  fellow  Bethesdan.  While 
we  certainly  welcome  him,  we  regret  the  un- 
fortunate circumstances  which  bring  him 
here. 

We  know  that  the  people  of  Montgomery 
County,  regardless  of  political  attraction,  will 
want  to  wish  the  President  a  speedy  recovery 
from  his  surgery. 

We  have  a  suggestion:  Thousands  of  cars 
travel  the  RockvlUe  Pike  in  front  of  the 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  every  day.  When 
we  go  by,  for  the  duration  of  the  President's 
stay  there,  we  will  turn  on  our  lights  in  the 
daytime  simply  as  a  silent  expression  of 
good  luck,  Mr.  President.     Get  well  soon. 

We  hope  our  fellow  motorists  will  follow 
suit. 


i". 


JUSTICE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 
TOWARD  PANAMA 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  tMr.  Farnsley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
report  to  the  people  a  few  days  ago  on 
the  progress  of  negotiations  between 
Panama  and  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  reminded  us  that  when 
these  negotiations  began  more  than  a 
year  ago  he  had  instructed  U.S.  repre- 
sentatives to  seek  solutions  which  would 
be  fair  and  just  for  the  people  of  both 
countries.  He  said  that  it  should  make 
no  difference  that  the  United  States  is 
big  and  Panama  is  small.  He  said,  in 
effect,  that  as  far  as  the  United  States 
Is  concerned,  might  does  not  make  right. 

A  distinguished  newspaper,  the  Louis- 
ville Courier- Journal,  has  recently  en- 
dorsed President  Johnson's  philosophy. 
In  an  excellent  editorial,  the  Courier- 
Journal  observed : 

Simple  Justice  will  be  served  by  the  new 
treaty.  And  the  magnanimity  with  which 
the  United  States  Is  treating  tiny  Panama 
win  remove  one  of  the  most  inflammatory 
weap>ons  in  the  arsenal  of  Yankee-baiters 
throughout  Latin  America  and  the  world. 

In  truth,  the  current  negotiations  be- 
tween Panama  and  the  United  States 
are  conclusive  proof  that  the  age  of  gun- 
boat diplomacy  is  gone  forever.  Our 
enemies  abroad,  who  are  fond  of  accus- 
ing us  of  their  own  sins,  will  be  hard  put 
to  explain  the  reality  of  American  ac- 
tions with  the  false  image  they  try  so 
hard  to  create. 
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The  Courier-Journal  eloquently  states 
the  reasons  why.  In  our  own  national 
Interests,  we  should  support  the  course 
of  justice  and  magnanimity  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  charted.  With  per- 
mission granted  I  include  that  editorial 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
I  Prom  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal, 
Sept.  28.  19651 

The  PKE3IDENT  Moves  To  Undo  an  Old  Wrong 
TO  Panama 

The  general  welcome  accorded  by  Congres.s 
to  President  Johnson's  outline  of  a  new 
treaty  with  Panama  Is  heartening  evidence. 
In-  these  changing  times,  that  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  correct  If  not  to  admit 
Its  mistakes  of  the  past. 

Negotiations,  under  way  for  some  18 
months,  are  still  not  complete.  But  the  new 
treaty  will  recognize  Panama's  sovereignty 
over  the  10-mile-wIde  Canal  Zone  Unking 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific — sovereignty  re- 
served by  the  United  States  "In  perpetuity" 
under  the  1903  pact.  Panama  will  share  In 
the  administration,  management,  operations, 
and  profits  of  the  canal.  And  discrimination 
In  pay  and  benefits  to  Panamanian  em- 
ployees In  the  Canal  Zone,  long  a  sore  point. 
Is  expected  to  end  under  the  President's 
pledge  to  "do  what  Is  fair  and  what  Is  right." 

Simple  Justice  will  be  served  by  the  new 
treaty.  And  the  magnanimity  with  which 
the  United  States  Is  treating  tiny  Panama 
win  remove  one  of  the  most  Inflammatory 
weapons  In  the  arsenal  of  Yankee-baiters 
throughout  Latin  America  and  the  world. 

For  the  historic  truth  Is  that  the  United 
States  by  sheer  force  "took  the  Isthmus."  as 
Theodore  Roosevelt  himself  openly  boasted, 
helped  create  a  new  republic  from  what  had 
been  Colombia,  then  "negotiated"  a  treaty  In 
the  best  imperialistic  tradition.  In  the  days 
of  gunboat  diplomacy  every  other  great 
power  was  behaving  In  similar  fashion  In 
almost  every  corner  of  the  world. 

A    LONG    TIME    AGO 

But  that  was  two  world  wars  and  a  lot  of 
lesser  ones  ago.  And  though  we  did  do 
handsomely  by  the  Panamanians,  by  oxir- 
selves.  and  by  the  world.  In  building  and 
operating  the  great  canal,  the  manifest  Im- 
perialism of  Its  origin  and  of  our  claim  to 
perpetual  sovereignty  over  territory  cutting 
athwart  an  Independent  small  nation  long 
ago.  with  title  rl.se  of  new  and  more  decent 
concepts  of  International  behavior,  made  the 
U.S.  posture  In  Panama,  a  red-flag  symbol  of 
great  power  oppression  of  the  small. 

Twice  In  the  past  we  have  renegotiated 
upward  the  rental  we  pay  for  the  canal.  And 
in  1959  President  Eisenhower  In  effect 
changed  the  terms  of  the  old  treaty  by  di- 
recting that  Panama's  flag  be  flown  along- 
side our  own  within  the  zone — disputes  over 
which  led  to  the  violence  of  January  1964. 
Two  international  commissions  subsequently 
absolved  the  United  States  of  the  "aggres- 
sion" hotly  charged  by  Panama  at  the  time, 
the  current  negotiations  began— and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  gave  new  leverage  to  our  ne- 
gotiators by  Initiating  exploration  of  possi- 
bilities for  a  new  canal  across  Colombia, 
Nlcaragua-Costa  Rica,  and  Panama  Itself. 

That  exploration  Is  continuing.  So.  too. 
Is  the  spadework  on  military  base  rights  and 
a  status-of-forces  agreement  such  as  those 
we  have  now  In  Korea.  Japan,  and  elsewhere 
And  much  needs  to  be  done,  as  well  as  we 
can  do  It  In  dealing  with  a  sovereign  nation, 
to  Insure  that  all  Panamanians  and  not  Just 
a  few  ruling  families  will  be  the  beneflclarlea 
of  the  new  arrangement. 

But  we  have  already  committed  ourselves 
to  undoing  an  ancient  wrong,  to  making  the 
Panama  Canal  a  partnership  by  agreement, 
not  a  fief  by  Imperial  power.  It  Is  a  new  day 
for  us  and  for  our  relations  with  Latin 
America. 


CORRELATION     BETWEEN     STREET 
LIGHTING   AND   CRIME 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Farnsley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
long  been  my  orinion  that  there  is  a 
direct  coirelation  between  street  light- 
ing and  crime. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  memorandum  that  was  pre- 
pared at  my  request  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  concerning  this  correlation: 

The  Libr.*ry  op  Congress. 

Washington.  D.C. 
To:  Hon.  Charles  P.  Farnsley. 
From:  Edudtlon      and       Public       Welfare 

Division. 
Subject:   Correlation  between  street  lighting 
and  crima. 
In  answer  to  your  Inquiry  concerning  the 
correlation  between  adequate  street  lighting 
and  crime,  wc  submit  the  following  data. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN   CRIMES    AND   DARKNESS 

Twelve  times  as  many  crimes  of  violence 
ore  committed  at  night  as  In  the  daytime. 
Major  crimes  th.^t  occur  at  night  cost  the 
Nation  about  $20  billion  every  year. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  said,  "It  is  axiomatic 
that  darkness  Is  an  ally  to  crime.  The  thief, 
the  arsonist,  the  rapist,  the  peepingtom  and 
all  other  perverse  Individuals  often  depend 
on  darkness  to  cloak  their  misdeed  and  con- 
ceal their  Identities."  (A  Brighter  Las 
Vegas,  Las  Vegas  S\in,  Jan.  10,  1965.) 

In  Salt  Lake  City  over  95  percent  of  all 
aggravated  assaults  take  place  at  night.  In 
Minneapolis  92  percent  of  the  burglaries  oc- 
cur after  dark.  In  Pittsbtugh  85  percent  of 
the  stolen  cars  are  taken  at  night.  (Don 
Murray.  "How  Bright  Lights  Reduce  Crime," 
Coronet.  February  1960.) 

STREET  LIGHTING  AND  CRIME  RATES 

The  data  below  was  taken  from  studies 
made  of  the  number  of  crimes  committed  be- 
fore and  after  the  Installation  of  adequate 
street  lights. 

Gary,  Ind.:  More  than  5.000  new  lights 
were  Installed  along  every  mile  of  the  Gary, 
Ind..  streets.  As  a  result,  the  number  of 
criminal  assaults  reported  declined  more 
than  70  percent  and  robberies  more  than 
60  percent.  This  decrease  occurred  In  spite 
of  a  27  percent  Increase  In  the  population 
of  Gary  during  the  period  (1953-55)  when 
the  lights  were  Installed  (Coronet,  February 
1960,  p.  33K 

McPherson.  Kans.:  In  a  comprehensive 
street  lighting  effort,  officials  In  McPherson 
Installed  a  light  for  every  2Vi  homes  In  the 
residential  area.  The  project  resulted  In  a 
sixfold  Increase  In  brightness.  The  inci- 
dence of  nighttime  prowling,  window  peep- 
ing, and  burglary  In  residential  areas  was 
reduced  92  percent  (Don  Murray,  "How 
Bright  Lights  Reduce  Crime,"  Coronet,  Fed- 
ruary  1960.  p. 32). 

Nfiw  York  City:  After  trying  to  reduce 
crime  by  saturating  a  high-crime  area  with 
plalnclothesmen.  authorities  in  New  York 
City  ordered  an  extensive  street  lighting 
program  of  the  111 -block  area.  Crime  statis- 
tics for  the  3-month  period  (May-July  1958) 
after  the  Installation  of  the  new  lights  re- 
vealed a  71 -percent  reduction  In  the  number 
of  crimes  reported  (Hyman  Goldberg,  "Crimes 
of  Darkness,"  Cosmopolitan,  April  1959,  p. 
60-65) .  Over  the  next  2  years,  the  Incidence 
of  murder,  assault  and  rape  dropped  49  per- 
cent In  these  districts,  and   Juvenile  com- 


plaints declined  30  percent  ("Lighting  Can 
Cut  Crime,"  the  American  City,  May  1964, 
p.  131). 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.:  The  relighting  of  a  12- 
block  district  brought  about  a  reduction 
of  more  than  70  percent  in  the  major  crimes 
committed   (Coronet,  February  1960,  p.  32). 

Cleveland,  Ohio:  In  1949,  officials  In  Cleve- 
land began  a  comprehensive  program  to  Im- 
prove street  lighting.  When  one-third  of  the 
lights  had  been  installed,  a  check  of  crime 
statistics  showed  that  the  number  of  as- 
saults had  dropped  by  one-third.  Purse 
snatching  had  been  cut  78  percent,  and  the 
Incidence  of  other  night  crimes  was  down 
17  percent  (the  American  City,  May  1964, 
p.  131). 

Flint,  Mich.:  In  the  downtown  area  of 
Flint  60  percent  fewer  felonies  were  com- 
mitted following  a  street  lighting  program 
(Las  Vegas  Sun.  Jan.  10,  1965). 

Indianapolis:  In  Indianapolis,  1,000  new 
lights  are  Installed  each  year.  Crime  and 
traffic  accident  reports  are  used  to  pinpoint 
those  streets  most  in  need  of  new  lights. 
In  19G0,  the  year  after  new  lights  were  in- 
stalled on  certain  streets,  there  was  a  60-per- 
cent reduction  of  nighttime  crimes  in  this 
area  ("Planned  Light  Prevents  Crime  and 
Reduces  Accidents,"  the  American  City, 
March  1963,  pp.  125-126). 

STREET   LIGHTING   AND    ACCIDENT   RATES 

In  many  of  the  cities  experiencing  lower 
crime  rates  as  a  result  of  Increased  lighting, 
a  drop  In  the  nxunber  of  traffic  accidents  was 
also  noted. 

Nashville,  Tenn.:  The  night  traffic  accident 
rate  was  cut  from  40  to  29  percent,  after  a 
lighting  program,  despite  a  50-percent  In- 
crease In  motor  vehicle  registration  over  the 
same  period  ("A  Brighter  Las  Vegas."  Las 
Vegas  Sun,  Jan.  10.  1965). 

Indianapolis,  Ind.:  A  greatly  Increased 
budget  for  new  lights  in  the  city  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  decrease  of  54  percent  In  night 
traffic  accidents  despite  an  annual  Increase 
of  4  percent  In  traffic  flow  (the  American 
City,  March  1963,  pp.  125-126) . 

Hartford,  Conn.:  Tlie  reduced  number  of 
traffic  accidents  resulting  from  Improved 
lighting  led  to  the  lowering  of  insurance 
rates  by  8  percent  ("Modern  Lighting  for  $1 
a  Year,"  the  American  City,  August  1964.  p. 
121). 

Chicago,  111.:  Chicago's  Northwest  Express- 
way Is  continuously  lighted  over  Its  16-mlle 
length.  The  traffic  fatality  rate  on  this  high- 
way was  0.74  per  100  mUllon  vehicle  miles 
In  1961,  as  compared  with  a  national  aver- 
age of  2.3  deaths  per  100  million  vehicle 
miles  (the  American  City,  September  1963, 
p.  128). 

Virginia:  Officials  of  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  have  reported  a  study  of 
accidents  at  nine  locations  on  Virginia  high- 
ways before  and  after  the  installation  of 
roadway  lighting.  They  found  that  the  num- 
ber of  traffic  accidents  decreased  38  percent 
and  traffic  fatalities  dropped  90  percent  at 
these  locations.  The  lights  were  Installed  at 
various  times  between  1953  and  I960 
("Lighting  Cuts  Accidents  on  Virginia  High- 
ways." the  American  City.  March  1964,  p. 
133). 

According  to  J.  Parker  Heck,  education 
director,  street  and  highway  safety  lighting 
bureau,  fewer  than  100  of  the  more  than 
18.000  Incorporated  towns  and  cities  In  the 
United  States  meet  minimum  lighting  code 
standards  prescribed  by  the  American  Stand- 
ards Association  ("Lighting  Can  Cut  Crime," 
the  American  City,  May  1964,  p.  131).  The 
major  obstacle  cited  Is  cost,  though  it  has 
been  stated  that  street  lighting  Is  20  percent 
cheaper  per  unit  of  light  than  It  was  before 
World  War  n.  New  York  City  officials  found 
that  each  of  the  new  lights  Installed  there 
uses  $9  less  electricity  per  year  than  the 
type  previously  in  operation. 


The  police  chief  of  Gary,  Ind.,  Justifies 
such  expenditures  this  way,  "A  good  street 
light  is  as  valuable  as  a  good  policeman, 
and  a  lot  cheaper"  ("Lighting  Can  Cut 
Crime,"  the  American  City,  May  1964,  p.  131) . 

Speaking  at  the  Community  Lighting  Con- 
ference, October  29-30,  1962,  John  E.  Inger- 
soll.  assistant  director.  Field  Service  Divi- 
sion, International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  made  the  following  statement: 

"It  Is  the  considered  opinion  of  many  re- 
sponsible law  enforcement  officials  that  well 
conceived  and  developed  street-lighting  pro- 
grams have  decidedly  beneficial  effects  on 
crime  and  traffic  conditions.  •  •  •  Most 
crimes  are  committed  at  night.  Many  crimes 
are  more  easily  perpetrated  under  the  cover 
of  darkness,  and  certainly  darkness  makes 
identification  of  criminals  more  difficult. 
This  Is  especially  true  in  cases  of  burglary 
and  many  street  crimes  such  as  strong-arm 
robberies,  purse  snatching,  theft  of  auto  ac- 
cessories and  auto  theft  Itself.  In  these 
crimes,  the  black  of  the  night  Is  the  crimi- 
nal's best  friend.  Most  police  chiefs  would 
welcome  some  way  to  minimize  the  effects 
of  darkness.  Many  of  our  problems  would 
then  be  solved.  Because  we  obviously  can- 
not completely  eradicate  darkness,  then  we 
must  look  for  ways  to  minimize  its  dangers 
to  public  safety.  We  must  learn  more  *  •  • 
about  the  effective  use  of  artificial  light." 

INFORMATION     ON     COSTS     OP     STREET     LIGHTING 
PROGRAMS 

The  many  variables  Involved  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  give  a  cost  estimate  for  improving 
street  lighting  In  a  city  or  a  nation.  The 
economics  division  has  contacted  the  Edi- 
son Electric  Institute  about  this  problem 
a::d  has  given  us  the  following  Information: 

Although  a  great  deal  of  Interest  has  been 
shown  in  improving  street  lighting  in  many 
communities  of  the  Nation,  we  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  estimates  of  total  cost 
of  a  nationwide  street  lighting  program. 
The  Edison  Electric  Institute  in  a  letter  to 
our  economics  division,  dated  March  19, 
1965,  stated  on  this  subject: 

"So  much  depends  on  the  existing  local 
conditions  that  such  an  estimate  if  it  were 
to  have  a  semblance  of  validity  would  have 
to  be  made  for  each  individual  community. 
For  example,  the  present  level  of  street  light- 
ing intensity  varies  great  not  only  between 
cities,  but  also  between  areas  in  the  same 
city.  There  is  also  a  wide  variation  in  the 
type  and  cost  of  fixtures  used  to  obtain  the 
same  level  of  illumination.  Some  communi- 
ties own  all  the  street  lighting  equipment 
and  contract  with  the  utility  for  electricity 
and  also  Inspection  and  maintenance. 
Others  only  buy  electricity.  In  still  others 
the  utility  charges  include  provision  for 
ownership  of  some  or  all  of  the  equipment 
as  well  as  Inspection,  maintenance,  and 
electricity." 

The  most  basic  source  on  this  subject  we 
have  been  able  to  locate  is  the  "Street  Light- 
ing Manual,"  issued  by  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute  In  1963.  This  manual  provides 
the  following  information  which  gives  some 
indication  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem : 

"Only  In  recent  years  have  case  histories 
provided  proof  positive  that  proper  street 
lighting  can  cut  nighttime  fatalities  by  50 
percent.  For  the  entire  Nation,  this  means 
a  saving  of  20,000  lives  annually,  plus  an 
economic  saving  estimated  to  be  $2  billion 
per  year.  The  fact  is  that  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  Nation's  streets  and  highways  are 
lighted  In  accordance  with  ASA  recom- 
mended standards.  In  downtown  streets, 
despite  the  proved  benefits  and  many  im- 
provements since  1945,  not  more  than  15 
percent  are  adequately  lighted  according  to 
a  recent  study.  In  residential  areas,  the 
percentage  of  streets  meeting  ASA  practices 
Is  about  one-tenth  of  1  percent.  The  Na- 
tion's great  new  system  of  highways  is  un- 
sighted, except  at  toll  plazas,  occasional  In- 


terchanges, and  a  notable  stretch  of  high- 
ways in  Connecticut." 

In  connection  with  the  material  on  crime 
and  street  lighting  some  data  on  the  cost 
in  specific  areas  was  gathered,  as  follows: 

Las  Vegas:  3,000  street  lights  to  be  in- 
stalled on  73  miles  of  streets.  Cost  estimated 
to  be  $1.5  to  $2  million  ("Ambltlovis  Lighting 
Program,"  Las  Vegas  Sun.  Jan.  3,  1965). 

St.  Louis,  Mo.:  1,180  new  mercury-vapor 
fixture,  $807,790  (the  American  City,  July 
1964:    106). 

Hattiesburg,  Miss.:  117  units,  $50,000  (the 
American  City,  July  1964:   104). 

Salt  Lake  City:  70  fluorescent  units. 
$97,000  (the  American  City,  March  1964: 
131-3). 

Saginaw,  Mich.:  $404,000  investment,  481 
new  units,  421  miles  of  street  (the  American 
City,  October  1964:  126) . 

Seattle,  Wash.:  24,000  new  fixtures  to 
bring  1,225  miles  of  residential  streets  up 
to  lES  standards.  Cost  of  project  $4  million 
(the  American  City,  January  1965:  117) . 

New  York  City:  111  square  blocks; 
$500,000  to  buy  and  install  new  equipment; 
$9  less  electricity  to  operate  each  year  (Eton 
Murray,  "How  Bright  Lights  Reduce  Crime." 
Coronet,  February  1960:  29-33) . 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  help  to  you 
in  this  matter  please  contact  us.  We  would 
be  most  happy  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
you  at  any  time. 


COLUMBUS   DAY— THE   DISCOVERY 
OP  AMERICA 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  Italian  people 
on  the  commemoration  this  day  of  their 
great  forebear,  Christopher  Columbus. 
These  great  people,  of  whom  a  large 
number  are  resident  within  my  district, 
I  consider  amongst  the  finest  citizens 
that  I  represent. 

Although  I  am  not  a  student  of  med- 
ieval cartography,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  Christopher  Columbus, 
despite  the  aspersions  cast  on  his 
achievements  this  week  by  Yale  Univer- 
sity, did  genuinely  discover  America. 
Yale,  as  you  know,  came  up  with  a  map 
that  it  claims  was  drawn  about  1440, 
more  than  a  half  century  before  Colum- 
bus' feat.  If  it  is  an  authentic  map,  it 
does  indeed  prove  that  the  Norwegians 
knew  about  the  island  of  Greenland  and 
about  North  America  itself.  But  have 
we  not  a  right  to  be  suspicious  of  this 
document  since  Yale  will  not  tell  us  how 
it  was  acquired  and  where  it  came  from? 

More  significant  frauds  than  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  have  been  perpetrated  against 
the  savants  of  the  world;  and  to  my 
mind  immediately  come  the  cases  of  the 
Piltdown  Man  and  the  protocols  of  the 
Elders  of  Zion.  I  do  not  intend  to  des- 
ecrate a  scholarship,  but  I  do  say  that 
Yale  must  be  much  more  persuasive  be- 
fore I  believe  anyone  before  Christopher 
Columbus  deserves  the  credit  for  dis- 
covering the  New  World. 

And  on  this  day,  which  Incidentally 
happens  to  be  Columbus  Day,  let  me  pay 
homage  to  the  great  discoverer  and  ex- 


press my  admiration  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple of  which  he  was  a  part. 

May  I  close  with  the  observation  that 
if  it  was  Mr.  Erickson  and  not  Signor 
Columbus  who  first  visited  our  shores,  he 
was  certainly  slow  on  the  uptake.  When 
Columbus  discovered  America,  he  under- 
stood it  was  worth  doing  something 
about.  For  truth's  sake,  I  urge  Yale  to 
study  its  map  a  little  further  before  it 
seeks  to  rewrite  this  magnificent  chapter 
of  history. 

FARM  BILL  WILL  HAVE  FAR-REACH- 
ING EFFECT  ON  PROBLEMS  OP 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  KREBS.  Ml'.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Purcell]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  7  months  ago,  the  wheat  subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
chairman,  began  the  hearings  which 
have  resulted  in  H.R.  9811  passed  by  the 
House  Friday. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee.  As  a  result  of  the 
many  hours  and  days  and  weeks  of  work, 
this  House  has  passed  a  farm  bill  that 
will  have  far-reaching  effect  on  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture.  It  is  most  gratify- 
ing to  have  taken  part  in  this  work  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Nation's  farmers  and 
the  national  economy. 

During  our  hearings,  the  subcommit- 
tee heard  from  all  segments  of  the  wheat 
Industry  from  farmers  to  bakers.  And 
we  heard  time  and  again  of  the  need  for 
better  income  now  for  wheat  farmers, 
and  the  opportunity  for  increasing  that 
income  in  the  future. 

This  legislation,  a  distillation  in  a  con- 
ference committee  of  the  bills  passed  by 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  will  meet  both 
of  those  goals. 

It  will  bring  an  immediate  increase  in 
wheat  farmers  income  through  support; 
of  domestic  production  at  100  percent  of 
parity. 

And  it  offers  a  chance  for  increased  in- 
come in  the  years  to  come  through  the 
probability  that  wheat  priced  to  meet 
foreign  competition  will  give  fanners  a 
bigger  share  of  the  world  market. 

Experience  has  shown  that  there  is 
little  chance  for  expansion  of  the  do- 
mestic market.  Although  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Nation  is  growing,  the  con- 
sumption of  wheat  has  remained  fairly 
stable.  Our. fabulous  economy  has  en- 
abled most  Americans  to  live  high  on  the 
hog,  and  that — let  us  face  it — means 
most  families  have  beefsteak  on  the  table 
instead  of  extra  slices  of  bread. 

The  only  logical  place  to  look  for  ex- 
pansion is  in  world  markets,  where  mil- 
lions of  people  are  ready  to  make  the 
shift  from  low-protein  diets  into  wheat 
foods.  And  where  other  millions  are 
hard  put  to  find  enough  food  of  any 
kind. 

This  legislation  will  help  meet  that 
market  expansion  when  it  happens. 
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As  the  wheat  bill  passed  the  House 
originally,  it  called  for  price  support  for 
domestic  food  uses  at  or  near  100  per- 
cent of  parity.  That  support  would  have 
been  made  up  of  a  price-support  loan 
set  by  taking  into  consideration  the  world 
price  and  the  feeding  value  of  wheat  in 
relation  to  feed  grains  plus  a  domestic 
marketing  certificate  valued  at  the  dif- 
ference between  the  loan  rate  and  100 
percent  of  parity. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  use  of 
export  certificates  as  needed  to  facilitate 
exports  and  benefit  farm  income. 

The  Senate  required  a  blend  price  at 
the  rate  of  $1.90  per  bushel  on  the  pro- 
jected yield  of  the  farm.  This  would 
have  been  made  up  of  a  price-support 
^oan  at  the  world  price,  plus  domestic 
marketing  certificates  plus  proceeds 
from  export  certificates  plus  diversion 
pajonents  to  bring  the  total  support  to 
the  $1.90  figure. 

-  These,  then,  were  the  major  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  bills  as 
they  were  considered  by  the  conference 
committee.  They  boil  down  to  this:  A 
blended  rate  for  all  wheat  in  the  Senate 
bill;  and  parity  support  for  domestic 
wheat  and  world -price  support  for  ex- 
port wheat  in  the  House  bill. 

In  international  negotiations,  the 
United  States  is  constantly  faced  with 
charges  that  it  supports  its  wheat  prices 
at  a  high  rate,  and  dumps  grain  on  the 
world  market  through  its  export  subsidy. 
This  charge  helps  create  a  barrier  to 
trade  expansion. 

The  Senate  bill  would  have  left  the 
United  States  open  to  this  charge.  The 
House  bill  belied  those  charges  through 
its  support  at  world  levels  for  export 
wheat  and  its  high  support  on  only  that 
portion  of  the  year's  production  which 
moves  in  domestic  markets. 

Any  expansion  of  the  U.S.  share  of  the 
world  wheat  market  will  benefit  farmers 
directly.  Such  an  expansion  would 
probably  require  an  increase  in  produc- 
tion, most  likely  through  a  larger  na- 
tional allotment. 

With  wheat  grown  for  export  sup- 
ported only  at  the  world  level,  increased 
world  demand  could  be  passed  on  to  the 
farmer  immediately.  His  allotment 
could  be  increased  without  a  resulting  in- 
crease In  support  prices. 

With  all  wheat  supported  at  a  high 
rate,  as  in  the  Senate  bill,  any  increase 
in  the  acreage  allotment  would  require 
high  support  for  the  production  on  the 
added  acreage.  This  would  also  result 
in  a  continued  high  exjx>rt  subsidy  pay- 
ment. The  added  costs  of  increasing  the 
allotment  would  most  likely  stop  any 
plans  for  increasing  it. 

Thus,  when  the  conference  commit- 
tee began  Its  study  of  the  two  bills,  they 
kept  in  mind  that  farm  income  needs  to 
be  increased  now.  and  it  needs  to  be  in- 
creased more  in  the  future  through  more 
sales  on  the  world  market. 

The  resulting  wheat  legislation  an- 
swers these  needs.  It  will  enable  Amer- 
ican farmers  to  produce  for  export,  and 
it  helps  farm  income  now.  This  is  what 
the  conference  report  provides:  For  1966, 
price  support  through  a  nonrecourse 
loan  will  be  available  to  cooperators  at 
$1.25  a  bushel,  national  average.  In 
addition,  for  each  cooperating  producer's 


share  of  the  domestic  market,  he  will  re- 
ceive a  certificate  to  bring  his  total  re- 
turn on  that  domestic  share  to  full 
parity  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  market- 
ing year  July  1,  1966.  In  addition,  any 
net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  export  cer- 
tificates will  be  paid  to  the  cooperators 
on  prorata  basis. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion about  what  this  provision  really 
means.  As  chainnan  of  the  Wheat  Sub- 
committee, I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  help 
clarify  this  situation. 

First,  and  this  is  most  important, 
there  is  no  blend  price  guarantee  in  this 
bill.  The  conferees  deliberately  avoided 
the  inclusion  of  a  blend  price  concept. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  average  rate 
per  bushel  to  the  cooperating  producer 
will  be  for  his  1966  crop,  because  we  do 
not  know  what  parity  will  be  as  of  next 
July  1  when  the  Secretary  must  deter- 
mine the  value  of  the  domestic  certifi- 
cate. We  were  advised  by  Department 
of  Agriculture  technicians  that  it  was 
their  best  estimate  that  it  would  be 
somewhere  within  the  $2.50  to  $2.60 
range.  Obviously,  anyone  reading  the 
language  approved  by  the  conference 
should  see  that  this  is  clear  in  specifying 
what  I  have  said  above.  Unfortunately 
there  has  been  some  misinformation 
concerning  this  feature.  There  was  dis- 
cussion in  terms  of  $1,845  as  an  "average 
price."  What  was  meant  and  what 
should  have  been  said  was  that  based  on 
wheat  parity  for  August  of  $2.57,  there 
was  an  average  return  required  in  the 
bill  of  $1,845.  Based  on  our  current 
parity — that  of  September — this  average 
return  would  be  $1,839.  But  it  is  clear 
that  as  parity  changes  between  now  and 
next  July  1,  this  average  will  also 
change. 

After  1966  whenever  the  national  aver- 
age allotment  is  below  50  million  acres, 
using  the  terms  most  familiar  to  farm- 
ers, or  more  technically,  when  the  diver- 
sion factor  is  greater  than  10  percent,  the 
Secretary  is  directed  under  the  v/heat 
title  to  insure  a  return  to  producers 
equal  to  that  in  1966.  If  the  diversion 
factor  is  less  than  10  percent  in  any 
year  after  1966,  there  is  no  requirement 
for  relating  1966  average  returns  to  co- 
operating producers.  Instead,  the  Secre- 
tary will  continue  to  establish  the  value 
of  the  domestic  certificate  at  or  near  full 
parity  and  the  value  of  the  loan  to  co- 
operating producers  at  the  world  market 
price,  taking  into  consideration  the  feed 
equivalent  value  of  wheat. 

This  carries  out  the  purpose  of  the 
conferees  in  increasing  farm  income  for 
1966.  It  also  takes  into  account  the  op- 
portunities for  an  expansion  of  acreage 
and,  in  effect,  opens  the  door  for  that  ex- 
pansion if  supply  and  demand  considera- 
tions warrant  it. 

The  wheat  title  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965  has  a  number  of  pro- 
visions that  will  benefit  the  wheat  farm- 
er and  the  Nation.    Among  them  are : 

First.  Marketing  quotas  are  suspended 
while  the  program  is  in  effect. 

Second.  Beginning  in  1967,  computa- 
tion of  State,  county,  and  farm  wheat  al- 
lotments is  simplified.  Each  will  be  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  year's 
allotment  instead  of  on  the  basis  of  5- 
and  10-year  history.    It  will  not  signifi- 


cantly change  the  present  acreage  re- 
lationships between  States,  counties,  and 
farms,  and  will  reflect  the  increases  made 
in  small  farm  allotments  under  existing 
law.  For  1966,  Stats,  county,  and  fann 
allotments  are  computed  under  the  law 
existing  before  passage  of  the  law  and 
will  remain  in  effect. 

Third.  Projected  yields  established  for 
each  farm  for  computing  program  bene- 
fits will  be  indicative  of  the  yield  per 
acre  expected  for  each  farm  using  cur- 
rent cultural  practices  and  normal 
weather  conditions. 

Fourth.  Producers  become  eligible  for 
price  support  by  planting  within  their 
wheat  allotments  on  all  farms  in  which 
they  have  an  interest,  maintaining  on 
participating  farms  the  normal  acreage 
of  conserving  crops,  and  devoting  to  con- 
servation uses  the  acreages  they  divert 
from  wheat. 

Fifth.  Diversion  payments  are  author- 
ized on  additional  voluntary  diversion  up 
to  the  larger  of  Ca)  50  percent  of  the 
farm  allotment  or  (b)  suflBcient  acreage 
to  bring  the  total  diversion  to  25  acres. 
The  payment  rate  would  be  not  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  county  loan  rate 
times  the  farm  projected  yield. 

Sixth.  Domestic  marketing  certificates 
will  be  issued  to  producers  to  cover 
estimated  domestic  food  use  but  not  less 
than  500  million  bushels  a  year. 

Seventh.  Wheat  with  domestic  certifi- 
cates will  be  supported  at  100  percent  of 
parity,  or  as  near  as  practicable.  For 
1966.  wheat  accompanied  by  domestic 
certificates  will  be  supported  at  100  per- 
cent of  parity. 

Eighth.  Wheat  not  accompanied  by 
certificates  will  be  supported  through 
loans  at  a  level  based  on  competitive 
world  prices  and  the  feeding  value  of 
wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains.  For 
1966,  the  national  average  price-support 
loan  level  will  not  be  less  than  $1.25  per 
bushel. 

Ninth.  The  price  of  domestic  certifi- 
cates sold  by  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  domestic  food  processors  of  wheat 
will  be  the  difference  between  the  na- 
tional average  loan  level  and  $2  a  bushel. 

Tenth.  Authority  for  export  certifi- 
cates is  continued.  Exporters  will  be  re- 
quired to  purchase  export  certificates. 
and  the  cost  of  such  certificates  to  ex- 
porters will  be  determined  daily.  At  the 
end  of  the  marketing  year,  the  proceeds 
from  export  certificates,  minus  export 
subsidy  costs,  \\ill  be  distributed  to  eli- 
gible producers  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

Eleventh.  Producers  can  plant  feed 
grains  on  their  wheat  allotments  and 
wheat  on  their  feed  grain  permitted  acres 
as  in  1965,  if  they  so  desire.  Wheat  can 
also  be  planted  on  oat-rye  base  acreage, 
however,  an  adjustment  may  be  made  to 
allow  for  the  difference  in  feed  units 
produced  per  acre. 

Twelfth.  Minimum  price  of  CCC  wheat 
for  resale  Is  not  changed. 

Thirteenth.  Authority  is  included  to 
exempt  flour  second  clears  not  used  for 
human  consumption  from  the  market- 
ing certificate  requirement. 

Fourteenth.  Provision  is  included  to 
give  the  same  program  benefits  to  pro- 
ducers who  are  prevented  from  planting 
wheat  because  of  natural  disasters  as 
they  would  have  received  if  they  had 


planted  provided  the  land  is  not  planted 
to  any  other  income -producing  crop. 

Fifteenth.  Authority  is  given,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  allow  planting  of 
diverted  acreage  to  the  production  of 
guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  flax,  crambe,  and 
plantago  ovato  at  reduced  payment  rates. 

Sixteenth.  Producers  who  have  planted 
not  less  than  90  percent  of  the  wheat 
acreage  needed  in  order  to  earn  the  full 
amount  of  certificates  will  be  considered 
as  having  planted  the  necessary  number 
of  acres. 

Seventeenth.  Authority  is  given  to  ad- 
just or  withhold  certificates  on  farms 
where  undesirable  wheat  varieties  are 
planted.       

DICKEY-LINCOLN  SCHOOL  PROJECT 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  House  by  a  roUcall  vote  referred  the 
$300  million  Dickey -Lincoln  School  proj- 
ect back  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for 
further  study.  The  majority  of  the 
Members  voting  felt  that  there  were 
many  imanswered  questions  concerning 
this  project,  and  20  of  the  25  Congress- 
men from  the  New  England  region  sup- 
ported my  motion  for  this  further  study. 
This  would  certainly  appear  to  indicate 
that,  as  of  the  moment,  these  Represent- 
atives feel  the  project  would  not  be  good 
for  that  area.  During  the  course  of  de- 
bate on  the  subject  I  stated  that  not  only 
would  it  not  be  good  for  New  England 
but,  additionally,  that  it  would  have 
adverse  effects  on  the  economy  of  other 
parts  of  the  Nation.  Since  that  time 
I  have  acciunulated  some  statistics  which 
further  support  this  position  and  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  membership. 

First.  Let  us  take  the  effects  on  steel 
production  first.  This  Federal  project 
according  to  my  estimates  would  use 
about  11,000  tons  of  steel  since  it  would 
be  mostly  an  earthen  dam.  But  its 
equivalent — a  conventional  or  nuclear 
thermal  electric  plant  would  consiune 
considerably  more  steel  and  this  is  what 
has  been  proposed  by  the  electric  indus- 
try in  that  region.  A  conventional  ther- 
mal electric  plant  would  use  about  22,000 
tons  of  steel  and  a  nuclear  plant  w^ould 
use  16,500  tons — both  plants  being  in  the 
750,000-kilowatt  range.  So  it  is  clear 
that  the  construction  of  this  plant  would 
have  detrimental  effects  on  the  steel  in- 
dustry since  it  would  use  only  two-thirds 
of  the  steel  required  for  a  nuclear  equiv- 
alent and  only  one-half  of  that  required 
for  a  conventional  electric  generating 
station. 

Second.  In  the  instance  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry, in  1  year  a  750,000-kilowatt  con- 
ventional electric  plant  would  consimie 
1.750,000  tons  of  coal— at  $10  a  ton  this 
means  some  $17,500,000  of  income  for  a 
depressed  area  and  industry.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  in  this  regard  that  the 
1964  coal  consumption  by  New  England 
region  electric  companies  amounted  to 


8.3  million  tons;  at  a  cost  of  $10  a  ton 
this  equaled  $83  million  to  the  coal  in- 
dustry. 

Third.  What  about  the  hard-pressed 
railroad  industry?  Estimates  indicate 
that  construction  of  this  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  project  would  mean  an  annual 
loss  in  revenue  of  more  than  $1  million  in 
freight  to  the  struggling  east  coast  lines. 

Fourth.  What  of  the  effects  on  electri- 
cal construction  workers  in  the  New 
England  area?  Estimates,  based  on  the 
last  large  hydroelectric  plant  in  that  re- 
gion— and  that  was  more  than  a  decade 
ago  since  they  are  no  longer  considered 
an  up-to-date  source  of  power — indicate 
that  roughly  the  Lincoln  School -Dickey 
job  would  produce  about  340,000  man- 
hours  of  work — electrical  construction 
work  only.  Rgures  based  on  the  most 
recently  completed  500,000-kilowatt  con- 
ventional plant  in  the  area  indicate  that 
it  consumed  300,000  man-hours  of  elec- 
trical construction  work.  Now  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  750,000-kilowatt  con- 
ventional plant  would  then  mean  some 
450,000  man-hours  of  work  for  the  elec- 
trical construction  workers.  Once  again 
the  private  companies  plan  comes  out 
ahead  in  terms  of  benefit  to  the  region. 

Fifth.  Plants  built,  under  construction 
or  planned  in  the  New  England  area, 
total  7,535,000  kilowatts  between  this 
year  and  1972.  This  tremendous  expan- 
sion program  will  add  40  percent  to  the 
electric  capacity  of  this  area  and  it  will  be 
low-cost,  high-eflBciency  power  sources. 
The  construction  program  will  mean  the 
expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
private  capital  in  this  region  and  will 
create  thousands  of  man-hours  of  work 
in  the  electrical  construction  industry, 
in  steel,  in  coal,  and  the  railroads. 

Now  the  most  important  factor  to  keep 
in  mind  is  that  while  these  companies 
are  doing  all  of  these  things  there  will 
be  no  expense  to  the  Government  and 
they  will  produce  power  at  a  lower  cost 
than  the  Dickey  project  will  be  able  to  do 
in  the  midseventies.  All  of  this  only 
serves  to  confirm  the  recent  judgment  of 
the  House  in  requiring  fiurther  study  of 
this  outmoded  project. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Culver,  for  October  16-Novem- 
ber  10,  on  account  of  ofiBcial  business. 

Mr.  Grider  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  ofiBcial 
business. 

Mr.  Wolff  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gray)  ,  for  Wednesday,  October  13,  1965, 
on  account  of  ofiBcial  business. 


utes,  today;  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Gross  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota),  for  30  min- 
utes, on  October  18;  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.  \ 

Mr.  Hall  (at  the  reque&t^f  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota) ,  for  30  minutes, 
on  October  18;  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Moore  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota) ,  for  30  minutes, 
today;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota) ,  for  10  min- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  CooLEY  during  general  debate  on 
the  sugar  bill  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Langen  during  his  remarks  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  sugar  bill 
and  to  include  a  set  of  statistics  in  con- 
nection with  his  statement. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Irwin. 

Mrs.  May  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  and  tables  in  her  remarks  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Krebs)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Annttnzio. 

Mr.  Stalbaxim. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Hanley.  \ 

Mr.  St.  Onge  in  two  instances. 

Mr.   SCHMIDHAUSER. 

Mr.  Krebs. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  1516.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Propy- 
erty  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  the  inspection,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  fixed  equipment  in  federally  owned 
buildings  for  periods  not  to  exceed  3  years, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1715.  An  act  to  extend  the  penalty  for 
assault  on  a  p>ollce  oflBcer  In  the  District  ,of 
Colimibia  to  assaults  on  employees  of  penal 
and  correctional  Institutions  and  places  of 
confinement  of  Juveniles  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and 

8. 1719.  An  act  to  authorize  compensation 
for  overtime  work  performed  by  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  U.S.  Park  Police  force,  and  the 
White  Hovise  Police  force,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  October  13,  1965,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1670.  A  letter  from  the  A.sslstant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  texts  of  ILO  Convention 
(No  120)  concerning  hygiene  in  commerce 
and  offices,  and  ILO  Convention  (No.  121) 
concerning  benefits  In  the  case  of  employ- 
ment Injury,  adopted  by  the  International 
Labor  Conference  at  its  48th  session,  at  Ge- 
neva, on  July  8.  1964  (H.  Doc.  No.  303);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Afr.\irs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

1671.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations), transmitting  notification  of  the  lo- 
cation, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  certain 
additional  facilities  projects  proposed  to  be 
undertalten  for  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserves,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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proachss  and  appurtenances  therefor,  from 
a  pKJint  located  In  the  city  of  Decatur,  Burt 
County,  Nebr..  across  the  Missouri  River  to  a 
point  located  in  Monona  County,  Iowa;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1156).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  1758.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  right  of 
persons  to  be  represented  In  matters  before 
Federal  agencies;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1141).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  S.  516.  An  act  to  amend  the 
joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  resolution  to 
establish  the  St.  Augustine  Quadrlcentennlal 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved August  14.  1962  (76  Stat.  386).  to 
provide  that  eight  members  of  such  Commis- 
sion shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  to 
provide  that  such  Commission  shall  not  ter- 
minate prior  to  December  31.  1966.  and  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  such  joint  resolution:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1145).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judlc-nry.  H  R.  5493.  A  bill  to  provide 
that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America 
may  be  Sown  for  24  hours  of  each  day  In 
Lexington.  Mass.:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1146).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  House  Joint  Resolution  571. 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  President 
to  proclaim  the  week  beginning  October  25 
m  each  year  as  National  Parkinson  Week; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1147).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  House  Joint  Resolution  12. 
Joint  resolution  to  permit  the  flying  of  the 
flag  of  the  United  St.ites  for  24  hours  of 
each  day  at  the  grave  of  Capt.  William  Driver 
m  Nashville.  Tenn.:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1148).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clarv.  H.R.  3993.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Issuance  of  certificates  of  citizenship  In  the 
Canal  Zone:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1155).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

ftr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  5026.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Burt  County  Bridge  Commission,  a  public 
body  politic  and  corporate  In  the  county  of 

Burt  and  State  of  Nebraska,  to  refund  the 
outstanding    revenue    bonds    of    said    Burt 

County  Bridge  Commission  heretofore  issued 

to  finance  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a 

bridge,    together    with    the    necessary    ap- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  S.  337.  An  act  for  the  relief 
of  P.  F.  Hintze;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1137).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SENNER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2349.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Dean  Ward;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1138).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.H.  3500.  A  biU  for  the  relief 
of  Mrs.  Emilie  Boulay;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1139).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  8353.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Becky  Jo  and  Charles  R.  Smith;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1140).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  374.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
GulUermo  Castrillo  (Fernandez);  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1142).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Sung  Jin;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1143). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2039.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ken 
Allen  Keene  (Yasuo  Tsuklkawa);  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1144).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  619.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nora 
Isabella  Samuelll;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1149).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  3236.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Louis  Shchuctilnskl;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1150).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  6112.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
David  Glenn  Barker  (Jai  Yul  Sung)  and 
Richard  Paul  Barker  (Pil  Su  Park);  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1151).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJi.6728.  A  bUl  for  the  relle:  of  MorrU 
L.  Kaiden;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1152).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H  R.  6729.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vivian 
Cohen  Kaiden:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1153).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  9442.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Kl  Sook  Jun;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1154>.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H  R.  11532.  A  biU  to  provide  a  program  of 
Federal    assistance    to    elementary    schools 


throughout  the  Nation  to  improve  educa- 
tional opportunities  through  provision  for 
the  services  of  child  development  specialists 
and  to  provide  a  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  training  of  such  elementary 
school  personnel  in  the  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  for  other  educational  pxir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H.R.  11533.  A  bill  to  deduct  frcxn  net  ton- 
age  spaces  used  for  slop  oil  on  board  ves- 
sels; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  11534.  A   bill    making   Colvunbus  Day 
a  legal  holiday;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York : 
H.R.  11535.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  for 
the  sharing  of  certain  Federal  tax  receipu 
with  the  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER: 
HM.  11536.  A  bill  to  require  Members  of 
Congress,  certain  other  oflBcers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States,  and  certain  officials  of 
political  parties  to  file  statements  disclosing 
the  amount  and  sources  of  their  incomes,  the 
value  of  their  assets,  and  their  dealings  in 
securities  and  commodities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
H.R.  11537.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  remove  certain  abandoned 
ships  from  the  Potomac  River;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worlts. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  11538.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  reserved  or  retained  in  certain 
lands  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  city  of  El 
Paso.  Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.R.  11539.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  of  Florida.  Louisiana,  and  Missis- 
sippi for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  damaged 
by  the  recent  hurricane;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
Hit.  11540.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Missis- 
sippi for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  damaged 
by  the  recent  hvirricane;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
H.R.  11541.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Missis- 
sippi for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  dam- 
aged by  the  recent  hurricane;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HEBERT: 
H.R.  11542.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Missis- 
sippi  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  dam- 
aged by  the  recent  hurricane;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  11543.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Missis- 
sippi for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  dam- 
aged by  the  recent  hurricane;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.   11544.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
t>ie  States  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Missis- 
sippi for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  dam- 
aged by  the  recent  hurricane;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PASSMAN : 
H.R.  11545.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Missis- 
sippi  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  dam- 
ae°d  bv  the  recent  hurricane;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER : 
H.R.  11546.  A  bin  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  of  Florida.  Louisiana,  and  Missis- 
sippi for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  dam- 
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aged  by  the  recent  hurricane;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 

H.R.  11547.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Missis- 
sippi for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  dam- 
aged by  the  recent  hurricane;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  COLMER: 

BJR.  11548.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  of  Florida.  Louisiana,  and  Missis- 
sippi for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  dam- 
aged by  the  recent  hurricane;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

HJl.  11549.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  to  create  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.R.  11550.  A  bill  making  Columbvis  Day 
a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WH ALLEY: 

H.R.  11551.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  and  to  prescribe  its  Jurisdiction  and 
functions;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

H.R.  11552.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  persons  injured  by  certain  crim- 
inal acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

H.R.  11553.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system 
for  the  sharing  of  certain  Federal  tax  re- 
ceipts with  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.R.  11554.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  and  formulate  a 
comprehensive  plan  containing  recommen- 
dations regarding  the  action  that  should  be 
taken  to  preserve,  develop,  and  nxake  ac- 
cessible for  public  vise  and  benefit  the  Long 
Island  Sound  and  related  shoreline  areas  in 
the  States  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas : 

H.R.  11555.  A  bill  to  provide  a  border 
highway  along  the  U.S.  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande  in  connection  with  the  settlement 
of  the  Chamlzal  boundary  dispute  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

Hit.  11556.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  to  the 
city  of   Jackson,   Miss.,   certain   lands  situ- 


ated in  such  city  which  have  been  declared 
surplvis  to  the  needs  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 

H.R.  11557.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  study  and  formulate  a  com- 
prehensive pl*n  containing  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  action  that  should  be 
taken  to  preserve,  develop,  and  make  ac- 
cessible for  public  \xse  and  benefit  the  Long 
Island  Sound  and  related  shoreline  areas 
In  the  States  of  New  York.  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  11558.  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  JOELSON: 

H.J.  Res.  689.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Columbus  Day.  the  12th  day  of  October  In 
each  year,  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BINGHAM: 

H.J.  Res.  690.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Columbus  Day,  the  12th  day  of  October  in 
each  year,  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  GARMATZ: 

H.J.  Res.  691.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEED: 

H.J.  Res.  692.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia : 

H.J.  Res.  693.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  eligibility  of 
certain  persons  to  vote  for  any  candidate 
for  elector  of  President  and  Vice  President; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.BETTS: 

H.J.  Res.  694.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.  Res.  604.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  administration,  operation,  and 
enforcement  of  tlie  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949,  and  related  acts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


ByMr.  COOLEY: 
H.  Res.  605.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Agrlcultiu-e  to  conduct  studies 
and  Investigations  relating  to  certain  mat- 
ters within  Its  Jxu'isdiction;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

ByMr.  ADD  ABBO: 
H.R.  11559.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Adeline 
A.  Russell;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  11560.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hanna 
Lerner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  FINO: 
HH.  11561.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aiirello 
Passalacqua;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  11562.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Lucia  Spadola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  GIBBONS: 
HJl.  11563.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Jose  Carlos  Sllvlno  Domlnguez;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  11564.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Alberto  Pernandez-Bravo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  11565.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Chris- 
tina von  Renner;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  JARMAN: 
H.R.  11566.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adrian 
A.  Kyrlakopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  11567.  A  bill  for  the   relief  of  Mario 
Caruso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  11568.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hazel 
MarJorie  Leason;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PRICE: 
HH.  11569.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Granite  City  Army  Depot, 
111.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  11570.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
R.  Kemp;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.  Res.  606.  A     resolution     opposing     the 
granting    of    permanent    residence    in    the 
United  States  to  certain  aliens;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    the    Judiciary. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12, 1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Octo- 
ber 12,  1492,  is  a  day  that  all  Americans, 
regardless  of  age,  color,  or  creed,  know 
and  remember  as  the  day  the  great 
Italian  navigator,  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, discovered  the  New  World. 

In  my  own  city  of  Chicago.  Columbus 
Day  is  celebrated  every  year  with  a  large 
parade  on  our  main  street,  State  Street, 
the  greatest  street  In  the  world.  This 
parade  attracts  1  million  people  and  Is 


televised  for  1 V2  hours  with  an  estimated 
television  audience  of  over  2  million 
people. 

This  is  a  gigantic  patriotic  parade 
with  over  225  units  from  every  branch 
of  the  U.S.  military  forces,  bands, 
marchers,  drum  and  bugle  corps,  and 
over  50  floats  depicting  every  region  of 
Italy.  On  these  floats  women  will  ride 
In  the  native  costumes  of  the  various 
regions  of  Italy,  and  it  will  be  a  truly 
beautiful  and  magnificent  display.  The 
costumes  have  been  handmade  by  the 
women  wearing  them,  and  they  have 
spent  months  designing,  cutting,  sew- 
ing, and  finishing  the  costumes  which  are 
accurate  and  authentic  to  the  smallest 
detail. 

This  year  the  judges  have  picked  Cathy 
and  Frank  Vitacco,  610  North  Ridgeway, 
Chicago,  a  brother  and  sister  team,  as 


first  prize  winners  for  the  best  costume 
in  the  parade,  and  each  will  receive  a 
$100  U.S.  savings  bond.  Mrs.  Frances 
Cokinis,  525  East  Turner,  Roselle.  HI.,  and 
Miss  Teresa  Tomasello,  2447  North 
Marshfield,  Chicago,  tied  as  second  place 
winners  and  each  will  receive  a  $50  U.S. 
savings  bond.  The  third  prize  winner  is 
Dr.  Mary  Ellen  Batinich,  9215  South 
Troy,  Chicago,  who  is  giving  her  prize 
of  $25  to  16  children  who  participated 
in  the  costume  contest  but  did  not  place 
as  winners. 

The  prizes  for  the  Columbus  Day  Pa- 
rade costume  contest  have  been  donated 
by  the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian 
Americans,  which  represents  over  700,000 
Italo-Americas  in  the  Chicago  metro- 
politan area  and  which  sponsors  the  Co- 
lumbus I>ay  Parade  each  year. 
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Miss  Unda  Terone,  8958  South  Clare- 
mont  Avenue.  Chicago,  an  18-year-old 
Marquette  University  freshman,  has  been 
chosen  by  the  judges  to  reign  as  queen 
of  the  Columbus  Day  Parade  and  she 
will  receive  a  1-week,  all-expenses-paid 
trip  to  Italy  which  has  been  donated  by 
Alitalia  Airlines. 

The  judges  for  the  costume  contest 
were  Miss  Maggie  Daly,  well-known  col- 
umnist for  Chicago's  American.  Mr. 
Maurice  Fischer,  assistant  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  Mr. 
Adelmo  Cacciotti,  midwestern  regional 
manager  of  Alitalia  Airlines.  The  judges 
for  the  beauty  contest  included  Miss 
Daly.  Mr.  Fischer.  Mr.  Cacciotti.  and  Dr. 
Mary  Ellen  Batinich.  principal  of  the 
John  A.  Walsh  Elementary  School  in 

Chicago.  ,  J  ..    x^ 

The  1965  parade  will  be  led  by  Gover- 
ror  of  Illinois.  Otto  Kemer.  by  mayor 
of  Chicago.  Richard  J.  Daley,  by  one  of 
America's  outstanding  entertamers. 
Jimmy  Durante,  and  by  the  Italian  Con- 
sul General.  Dr.  Augusto  Russo.  Fol- 
lowing the  leaders  in  the  line  of  march 
will  be  political  dignitaries,  civic  lead- 
ers, and  businessmen  from  the  commu- 

The  general  chairman  of  the  Colum- 
bus Day  Parade  this  year  is  Mr.  Fred 
Bartoli.  president  of  the  Red  Top  Cab 
Co  The  cochairmen  of  the  parade  are 
Mr  Anthony  Patemo.  president  of  the 
Pacific  Wine  Co.:  Mr.  Frank  Armanettl. 
president  of  Armanetti  Liquors:  Dr. 
Mario  J.  RubineUi.  Mr.  Nello  Ferrara. 
president  of  the  Ferrara  Candy  Co..  Mr. 
Martin  Buccieri.  insurance  executive: 
Mr  Victor  J.  Failla.  one  of  Chicago  s 
outstanding  labor  leaders,  and  myself. 

The  other  leaders  of  the  Italian  com- 
munity who  are  participating  in  the 
parade  are  Vincent  Ferrara.  president  of 
the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian 
Americans:  Rev.  Armando  Pierini.  chap- 
lain- Mr.  Robert  S.  Tomaso.  chair- 
maii.  and  Mrs.  Seraflna  Ferrara  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Fusco.  cochairmen.  of  the  finance 
and  souvenir  book  committee:  Mr.  John 
Q  Rovetto.  chairman,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Rovptto.  cochairman,  of  the  floats  com- 
mittee: Mr.  Victor  A.  Arrigo.  chairman 
of  the  program  and  arrangements  com- 
mittee- Mr.  Domenick  DiFrisco,  chair- 
man of  the  publicity  and  queen  contest 
committee:  Mr.  Frar\k  Esposito.  cochair- 
man o'  the  labor  committee;  Mr.  Marco 
DeStefano,  parade  marshal:  Mr.  An- 
thony Bottalla.  chairman,  and  Dr.  James 
F  Greco,  cochairman.  of  the  bands  and 
marchers  committee ;  Mr.  Frank  Pitarro. 
chairman  of  the  transportation  commit- 
tee: and  Mr.  Joseph  DeSerto.  chairman, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Pullano  and  Mr.  Frank 
Aliotta.  cochairmen.  of  the  Italian  Orga- 
rJzations  Committee. 

The  other  members  of  these  commit- 
tees are:  Dr.  Nicholas  J.  Bruno.  Mr.  Vin- 
cent F.  Lucchese.  Mr.  Anthony  Sorren- 
tino.  Mr.  Peter  Scalise.  Mr.  Vincent 
Lucania.  Mr.  N.  R.  Dispenza.  Mr.  M.  R. 
Notaro.  Mr.  Peter  Lavorata.  Mr.  Fred 
Mazzei.  Mr.  Umberto  Mugnaini.  Mr. 
Fred  Parisi.  Mr.  Lawrence  Spallitta,  Dr. 
Joseph  DeLeonardi,  Dr.  August  F.  Daro. 
Mr.  Louis  Farina.  Mr.  Horatio  Tocco.  Mr. 
Tom  Baratta.  Mr.  Michael  Epifanio.  Mr. 
Jordan  Canzone.  Dr.  Michael  Abene,  Mr. 
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Jasper  Camplse.  Mr.  Dominic  Dolce,  and 
Mr.  John  Spatuzza. 

The  Columbus  Day  celebration  will  be- 
gin this  morning  with  a  solemn  high  mass 
at  the  Holy  Name  Cathedral  at  9:30  a.m.. 
followed  by  the  kickoff  of  the  parade  at 
12  noon  at  State  and  Wacker  Streets, 
and  then  the  wreath-laying  ceremonies 
at  2:30  p.m.  at  the  Columbus  Monument 
in  Grant  Park.  The  day's  festivities  will 
come  to  a  close  at  a  cocktail  party  at  the 
skyline  room  of  the  Shennan  House  in 
Chicago. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  parade 
will  be  the  presentation  of  a  9-foot.  14- 
ton  bronze  statue  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus to  Mayor  Daley.  Depicting  this 
event,  a  float  will  carry  the  statue  and  a 
large  sign  stating  that  Hon.  Frank  An- 
NUNZio.  Congressman  from  the  Seventh 
District  of  Illinois,  welcomes  Christopher 
Columbus  to  his  new  home  in  the  seventh 
district.  The  presentation  of  this  statue 
to  Mayor  Daley  will  mark  the  opening 
of  a  project  to  erect  the  statue  in  a  plaza 
with  a  reflecting  pool  and  fountains  on 
the  axis  of  West  Polk  Street  in  Chicago, 
located  in  my  congressional  district,  to 
be  known  as  Columbus  Plaza. 

It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  know  that 
Americans  of   all  national  origins  will 
participate  in  our  Columbus  Day  Parade, 
an  annual  patriotic  event  commemorat- 
ing Columbus'  discovery  of  America.   The 
magnitude  of  this  discovery  is  obvious  to 
all  of  us.     It  opened  the  door  to  the 
future  not  only  of  our  great  country  but 
the  whole  Western  Hemisphere  as  well. 
It  may  even  be  interpreted  as  the  greatest 
historical  event  of  our  times  in  view  of 
the  tremendous  strides  and  the  great  ad- 
vances that  mankind   has  made  since 
that  eventful  day— October  12.  1492.    It 
is  entirely  fitting,  then,  that  this  day  be 
celebrated  as  a  national  legal  holiday. 
Toward  that  end.  I  have  introduced  in 
the  Congress  H.R.  1754  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  the  early  enactment 
of  this  legislation  in  order  that  our  Fed- 
eral Government  may  give  this  long  over- 
due recognition  to  Christopher  Columbus' 
great  achievement,  and  may  pay  tribute 
to  his  faith,  his  vision,  and  his  courage 
which  made  this  achievement  possible. 


very  discovery  of  this  country  is  in  no 
way  acknowledged  among  our  national 
holidays. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  four-fifths  of 
our  50  States  officially  recognize  Colum- 
bus Day.  In  my  own  State  of  New  York. 
Columbus  Day  is  an  official  holiday.  The 
discovery  of  the  New  World  is  commemo- 
rated in  44  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  We 
ought  to  ratify  in  Federal  law  what  is 
already  the  custom  of  so  many  localities. 

A  national  holiday  on  Columbus  Day. 
moreover,  will  acknowledge  the  enor- 
mous contribution  made  to  this  country 
by  Americans  of  Italian  descent — whose 
land  of  origin  is  that  of  Columbus. 

A  holiday  to  celebrate  the  courage  and 
fortune  of  the  discovery  of  this  Nation 
is  completely  in  fitting  with  our  other 
national  holidays,  celebrating  the  great 
moments  and  forces  of  American  history. 


October  12,  1965 
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Columbus  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12,  1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Si)eaker.  to- 
day is  Columbus  Day.  And  on  this  oc- 
casion I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
designate  Columbus  Day  a  legal  public 
holiday. 

As  of  now,  we  have  national  holidays 
celebrating  the  independence  of  this 
country  and  the  birthday  of  our  first 
President.  On  May  30,  we  take  pause  in 
respectful  memory  of  Americans  fallen 
in  battle,  and  on  the  11th  of  November 
we  take  a  holiday  to  acknowledge  our 
veterans.    It  Is  strange,  then,  that  the 


Glass  Industry  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
Sponsors  Month-Long  Exhibition — Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor 
Keynote  Speaker — Governor  Smith 
Participates  at  Opening  Ceremonies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST   VTRCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  12, 1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  approximately  70  glass  manufactur- 
ing firms  in  West  Virginia.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  glass  produced  in  our 
State  has  adorned  the  tables  of  the 
White  House  and  is  widely  prized  for  its 
striking  design  and  high  standards  of 
workmansliip.  . 

Artistry  in  glassmaking  is  especially 
evident  in  the  Morgantown  area,  where 
Seneca  Glass  Co..  Beaumont  Co..  Davis- 
Lynch  Glass  Co.,  and  Morgantown 
Glassware  Guild  have  become  household 
names.  These  firms  are  responsible 
members  of  the  community.  They  have 
a  combined  business  age  of  over  200 
years,  and  have  a  total  average  payroll 
in  excess  of  $200,000  per  month.  They 
are  valued  participants  in  the  commer- 
cial expansion  of  the  Appalachian 
region. 

Sunday.  October  10.  1965.  the  Mor- 
gantown glass  industry  opened  a  month- 
long  exhibition  at  which  they  will  dis- 
play examples  of  the  quality  merchan- 
dise manufactured  there.  The  exhibit 
is  one  of  a  series  produced  by  the  West 
Virginia  Aviation  Foundation,  Inc.. 
through  the  leadership  of  Walter  L. 
Hart,  to  publicize  aspects  of  the  Morgan- 
town  economy,  and  is  being  held  at  the 
beautiful  municipal  airport  terminal 
building. 

Principal  speaker  at  the  opening  cere- 
monies was  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Honorable 
John  T.  Connor.  Also  participating 
were:  the  Governor  of  West  Virginia, 
Hon.  Hulett  C.  Smith;  U.S.  Representa- 
tive Harley  O.  Staggers.  Democrat  of 
West  Virginia:  Hon.  John  R.  Goodwin, 


mayor  of  Morgantown;  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce  President  Richard  A. 
Eaese;  James  Benson,  vice  president  of 
Sterling  Enterprises;  J.  Ray  DePaulo, 
dii-ector  of  the  West  Virginia  Depart- 
meni  of  Commerce;  and  Dr.  Irvin  Stew- 
art, president-emeritus  of  West  Virginia 
University.  Master  of  ceremonies  was 
Walter  L.  Hart,  editor  of  the  Morgan- 
town  Dominion-News  and  Aviation 
Foundation  president. 

Secretary  Connor,  whom  I  had  the 
privilege  of  presenting  to  the  audience. 
Including  listeners  over  two  radio  sta- 
tions, brought  an  inspiring  message,  em- 
phasizing West  Virginia's  leadership  in 
focusing  attention  on  the  national  prob- 
lem of  eliminating  poverty.  He  pointed 
out  that  "West  Virginia  opened  every- 
o.ie's  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing for  communities  all  over  the  coun- 
try', because  economic  distress  was  not 
an '  Appalachian  problem,  not  a  West 
Virginia  problem,  but  a  national  prob- 
lem." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  of  Secretary  John 
Connor  on  this  significant  occasion  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Remarks  by  Secretary  op  Commerce  John 
T.  Connor  Prepared  for  Delivery  at  the 
"Fabulous  Showcase"  Glass  Exhibition, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  October  10,  1965 
One  of  the  most  fascinating  qualities  of 
the  beautiful  Morgantown  glassware  Is  that 
our  Impression  of  the  glass  changes  as  we 
see  It  in  a  different  light,  or  look  at  It  from 
a  different  point  of  view. 

And  I'm  beginning  to  think  that  this 
characteristic  Is  also  true  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia. 

Before  I  came  to  Washington  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  I  regarded  myself  as  a 
reasonably  well  read  person. 

I  tried  to  keep  up  with  what  was  going 
on  In  the  country  and  in  the  world. 

My  most  vivid  Impression  of  West  Virginia 
In  those  years  was  that  West  Virginia  was  a 
State  plagued  by  severe  economic  distress, 
loss  of  industry,  high  unemployment,  declin- 
ing Job  opportunities,  and  worst  of  all,  that 
an  air  of  hopelessness  hung  over  the  tower- 
ing mountains  of  this  State. 

The  problems  seemed  almost  to  defy  solu- 
tion. 

After  I  Joined  President  Johnson's  admin- 
istration. I  found  out  in  the  course  of  my 
duties  that  Important  things  were  happen- 
ing in  West  Virginia. 

I  became  closely  acquainted  with  the  dy- 
namic work  of  Senator  Randolph  and  Con- 
gressman Staggers. 

I  learned  more  about  the  partnership  be- 
ing formed  in  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. West  Virginia,  and  other  States  in  this 
great  area. 

And  I  heard  about  the  courageous  efforts 
of  your  West  Virginians. 

I  heard  about  the  cooperation  among  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  local  government  here. 

I  heard  about  how  you  were  working  to- 
gether among  yourselves  to  make  a  greater 
contribution  to  the  national  prosperity  and 
to  share  more  fully  In  It,  In  order  to  provide 
a  better  life  for  your  families  and  a  brighter 
future  for  your  children.  And  It  was  a 
heart- warming  story  that  I  heard. 
Now,  I've  come  to  see  for  myself. 
I've  met  Governor  Smith,  and  Mayor  Good- 
win, and  other  leading  citizens  of  Morgan- 
town  and  this  State. 


And,  as  though  I'm  watching  the  changing 
lights  on  the  glassware  made  by  your  skilled 
workmen,  I'm  getting  an  Impression  of  the 
true  depth  and  reality  of  the  minor  miracle 
that  is  taking  place  in  West  Virginia. 

I  don't  see  the  typical  signs  one  would 
expect  in  a  town  or  a  State  or  a  region  that 
is  in  economic  trouble. 

What  I  see  is  a  civic  spirit  that  Is  almost 
fierce  in  Its  pride  and  determination  to 
move  ahead. 

What  I  see  Is  business  and  Industry  that 
is  attuned  to  all  the  subtle  crosscurrents  in 
the  economy  today. 

What  I  see  is  an  educational  community 
that  is  prospering  in  a  friendly  and  fertile 
climate.  And  I  certainly  was  most  favorably 
Impressed  with  the  new  facilities  of  West 
Virginia  University  that  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  today. 

What  I  see  are  governmental  and  political 
leaders  who  are  using  their  knowledge  and 
skills  to  Insure  that  West  Virginia  rides  the 
crest  of  the  wave  of  the  future  and  not  the 
trough  of  despair. 

This  Is  the  story  of  West  Virginia  today, 
and  It's  a  thrilling  story  of  hope  and  deter- 
mination that  111  carry  away  with  me  when 
I  go  back  to  Washington. 

The  whole  essence  of  what  I'm  trying  to 
say  is  symbolized  in  the  high  achievement 
of  your  Morgantown  glassware. 

Here  is  one  of  the  oldest  Industrial  skills 
known  to  man,  surviving  every  social  up- 
heaval in  history,  surviving  becaxxse  It  Is 
based  on  man's  creative  Imagination  and  his 
ability  to  shape  the  material  world. 

There  will  always  be  a  market  for  Imagina- 
tion and  hard  work. 

So  one  of  your  homemade  crystal  gob- 
lets carries  not  only  beauty  but  also  knowl- 
edge In  the  field  of  economics. 

The  Nation  is  indebted  to  West  Virginia 
for  this  marriage  of  industry  and  art. 

It  graces  the  tables  as  well  as  adorning 
the  prestige  of  this  country. 

But  we  are  also  Indebted  to  West  Vir- 
ginia In  another  way,  and  you  may  have  for- 
gotten this  other  debt,  so  I'd  like  to  acknowl- 
edge It  today. 

West  Virginia  Is  the  State  that  woke  the 
Nation  up  to  the  fact  that  we  had  a  Job  to 
do. 

West  Virginia  reminded  us  that  the  good 
times  we  thought  we  were  enjoying  Just 
didn't  exist  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

This  came  to  our  attention  quite  force- 
fully during  President  Kennedy's  primary 
campaign  here  in  1960. 

You  people  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
may  have  thought  that  there  was  some- 
thing unique  about  you  and  your  problems. 

You  may  have  thought  that  there  was  some 
way  in  which  you  had  failed. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
At  a  time  when  most  of  the  economic  in- 
dicators were  practicaUy  going  straight  up, 
and  when  most  people  thought  the  country 
had  never  had  It  so  good — 100  areas  in  28 
States  had  an  average  unemployment  rate  of 
13.6  percent. 

Many  hard-hit   rtu-al   areas  had   incomes 

less  than  one-third  of  the  national  average. 

This  means  that  In  these  rtu-al  areas  many 

families  were  subsisting  on  less  than  $1,900 

per  year. 

There  were  100  counties  in  the  country 
where  the  average  family  Income  was  70 
percent  below  the  national  average. 

One  out  of  every  five  American  families 
lived  in  an  area  where  economic  opportuni- 
ties were  deficient. 

One  out  of  every  four  American  cotmties 
coiold  be  identified  as  having  serious  eco- 
nomic problems. 

All  this  was  happening  at  a  time  when 
many  people  thought  that  economic  dis- 
tress was  something  that  had  disappeared 
after  the  great  depression. 


Well,  Appalachla  and  West  Virginia  opened 
everyone's  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  for  communities  all  around  the 
country,  becaxise  economic  distress  was  not 
an  Appalachian  problem,  not  a  West  Vir- 
ginia problem,  but  a  national  problem. 

So  President  Johnson  determined  that  a 
nationwide  program  must  be  launched  to 
help  cure  the  economic  ills  of  the  distressed 
regions  of  the  country. 

When  he  sent  the  Economic  Development 
Act  to  the  Congress,  he  said : 

"A  growing  nation  cannot  afford  to  waste 
its  human  and  natviral  resources — too  often 
neglected  and  unused  in  distressed  areas. 

"Nor  can  we  afford  to  shut  out  large  n\im- 
bers  of  our  fellow  citizens  from  the  fulfiU- 
ment  of  hope  which  is  shared  by  the  rest 
of  us. 

"The  millions  of  people  living  in  those 
areas  and  regions  of  our  Nation  which  have 
not  shared  fully  in  our  general  prosperity 
are  In  urgent  need  of  help. 

"Moreover,  the  distress  or  underdevelop- 
ment of  any  part  of  the  country  holds  back 
the  progress  of  the  entire  Nation." 

The  most  important  element  in  the  Na- 
tion's program  for  attacking  regional  eco- 
nomic distress  is  the  cooperative,  partner- 
ship approach  to  the  problem. 

Today    we    live    in    a    complex    society. 
Its  needs  are  complex,  and  so  are  the  pat- 
tern of  Interaction  and  cooperation  among 
the  groups  making  up  the  society. 

The  growing  interdependence  of  these 
groups  upon  each  other  is  greater  than  many 
realize  and  more  crucial  to  our  progress 
than  many  appreciate. 

No  one  has  expressed  more  forcefully  than 
President  Johnson  that  building  a  great 
American  society  depends  upon  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  all  its  components — 
the  National,  State,  and  local  governments, 
the  business  community,  labor,  the  academic 
world,  professional  societies,  and  the  other 
groupings  of  our  people. 

At  a  businessmen's  luncheon  In  the  White 
House  last  year,  the  President  stated:  "I 
believe  that  we  are  entering  a  new  era  of 
cooperation  between  Government  and  busi- 
ness and  labor  and  the  many  groups  which 
form  this  Nation.  •  •  • 

"It  is  an  economy  where  the  health  of 
business  benefits  all  the  people. 

"It  Is  an  economy  where  the  prosperity 
of  the  people  benefits  the  health  of  busi- 
ness. 

"It  is  an  economy  where.  In  large  meas- 
ure, the  fortunes  of  each  are  tied  to  the 
fortunes  of  all." 

While  the  spirit  of  working  together  for 
mutual  benefit  has  been  a  powerful  force 
for  progress  since  the  begirmlng  of  our 
coimtry,  I  think  today  there  Is  a  growing 
recognition  that  human  society  can  attain 
true  maturity  and  material  well-being  only 
when  we  all  work  hand-in-hand  in  Its  de- 
velopment. 

The  success  of  our  society  rests  Upon  Its 
pliiralism— the  fact  that  decisions  are  made 
and  policies  are  set  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  source  and  by  a  great  many  people, 
rather  than  by  monolithic  government  from 
above. 

The  system  works  as  a  coordinated  whole 
through  consensxis  and  compromise,  through 
checks  and  balances. 

All  of  the  vital  forces  in  West  Virginia 
life  are  represented  here  today. 

You  can  take  Justifiable  pride  in  what  all 
of  you  have  accomplished. 

But  more  than  that,  you  have  set  an  exam- 
ple to  the  Nation,  an  example  of  what  peo- 
ple can  do — an  example  of  courage  and  hope 
and  determination. 

This  outstanding  exhibit  we  view  here  to- 
day testifies  to  those  qualities — and  on  be- 
half of  our  National  Government,  I  salute 
you  for  your  achievements  as  a  people  and 
as  a  State. 
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The  89th  Congress :  Building  the  Great 
Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  October  12, 1965 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  an  ad- 
dress by  my  Wisconsin  colleague  and 
very  good  friend.  Representative  Clem- 
ent J.  Zablocki,  before  the  ninth  annual 
Democratic  Party  Jefferson-Jackson- 
Kennedy  Day  dinner  at  Racine.  Wis.,  on 
Sunday.  October  10,  1965. 

Congressman  Zablocki  traced  the  leg- 
islative record  of  the  89th  Congress  in 
Its  first  session  and  voiced  praise  for  Wis- 
consin Democrats  who  gave  their  com- 
plete support  and  assistance  to  their 
representatives. 

He  told  his  audience  that  if  the  second 
session  is  as  determined  as  the  first,  it 
will  likely  rank  in  history  as  this  coun- 
try's most  productive  and  significant 
Congress  of  all  times. 

The  full  text  of  Representative  Za- 
BLOcKi's  speech  follows: 

The    Q0TH    Congress:    Bttildinc   the    Orkat 

Society 
(Speech    of   Hon.    Clement   J.    Zablocki   of 
Wisconsin,  before  the  ninth  annual  Demo- 
cratic    Party     Jefferson-Jackson  Kennedy 
Day  dinner.  Racine,  Wis..  October  10.  1965) 
My  friends.  It  Is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me 
to    be    with    you    tonight,    to    celebrate   to- 
gether   the    origins    of    the    great    political 
party — the  Democratic  Party — to  which  we 
belong. 

I  want  to  thank  Jim  Arena,  your  Racine 
County  chairman,  for  his  kind  invitation  to 
me.  It  certainly  Is  a  privilege  to  be  able 
to  be  among  so  many  fine  Democrats — and 
Democratic  officeholders. 

We  all  are  aware  of  the  outstanding  Job 
being  done  by  Pat  Lucey  as  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  our  State,  and  by  Bronson  La- 
Follette  as  attorney  general.  It  is  reassur- 
ing to  all  of  us  to  know  that  men  of  their 
caliber  are  providing  leadership  for  our  party 
in  this  State. 

Although  at  present  an  outlander  holds 
the  Wisconsin  governorship,  I  am  confident 
that  there  will  be  a  Democrat  sitting  in  the 
executive  mansion  In  Madison  before  very 
long.  And  what  Is  more.  I  think  that  Dem- 
ocrat Is  here  with  us  tonight. 

I  also  want  to  apprise  all  of  you  First  Dis- 
trict Democrats  on  the  Job  your  Congress- 
man, Lynn  STALBAUM,  is  doing  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Of  course,  that  will  come  as  no  surprise 
to  you.  since  you  are  aware  of  the  outstand- 
ing achievements  of  Lynn  as  a  Wisconsin 
State  senator.  You  all  know  of  his  broad 
knowledge  of  governmental  procedures,  his 
expertise  In  matters  of  taxation  and  agricul- 
ture, and  his  leadership  of  the  Democrats  in 
Wisconsin's  Legisl.Ttiu-e. 

These  amply  earned  him  the  opportunity 
to  represent  the  people  of  this  area  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Although  he  has  been  In  Washington  a 
relatively  short  time.  Congressman  Stal- 
BACM's  abilities  have  become  widely  recog- 
nized In  Congress  and  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  He  has  earned  the  rep- 
utation of  being  one  of  the  hardest  working 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


He  has  gained  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  his  fellow  members  for  his  dedication  to 
duty  in  his  committee  assignment  on  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  Lynn  is 
considered  the  top  expert  on  dairy  legisla- 
tion. Just  last  Friday  two  of  his  proposals 
to  aid  the  dairy  industry — so  important  in 
our  own  State — were  passed  by  Congress  as 
amendments  to  the  omnibus  farm  bill. 

Just  as  we  are  proud  of  Congressman 
STALBAUM  and  our  other  Democratic  office- 
holders, we  can  be  proud  of  our  party 
afflllatlon. 

Our  Democratic  Party  is  the  Nation's 
oldest:  in  fact,  it  was  born  almost  at  the 
same  time  as  our  revered  Constitution. 
The  Democratic  Party  Is  our  Nation's  larg- 
est— a  truly  national  party,  with  represent- 
atives at  all  levels  of  government  In  every 
State  of  the  Union. 

But  most  Important  of  all — the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  the  party  of  greatness.  This 
greatness  Is  exemplified  in  the  two  outstand- 
ing Democratic  Presidents  whom  we  honor 
in  a  special  way  today:  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Andrew  Jackson. 

Jefferson,  as  we  know,  was  the  great 
political  philosopher.  His  ideas  shaped  the 
democratic  form  of  government  which  we 
enjoy  today.  The  principles  which  he 
enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  his  other  writings  even  today  pro- 
vide an  inspiration  to  those  seeking  freedom 
from  t3rranny. 

Andrew  Jackson,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
man  of  action.  Through  him,  the  demo- 
cratic philosophy  of  Jefferson  was  brought 
to  fruition.  It  was  Jackson  who  fulfilled 
the  promise  of  America,  who  insured  the 
equality  of  all  our  citizens,  regardless  of 
wealth  or  class  or  occupation. 

In  our  own  time,  we  have  seen  a  similar 
situation.  In  our  late  beloved  and  martyred 
President,  John  F.  Kennedy.  America  had  a 
modem  Jefferson.  President  Kennedy  had 
a  vision  for  our  Nation,  Just  as  Jefferson  had 
In  his  time. 

President  Kennedy  expressed  his  vision  in 
his  speeches  and — most  of  all — in  the  far- 
sighted  legislative  programs  he  proposed. 
Cut  down  in  the  prime  of  life  by  the  bullet 
of  an  assassin.  John  Kennedy — truly  an  out- 
standing world  fissure — never  saw  the  fulfill- 
ment of  many  of  his  plans. 

Although  his  loss  was  a  tragic  one  for  our 
Nation,  we  Indeed  are  fortunate  that  his 
successor  is  a  man  of  the  stature  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

President  Johnson — like  Andrew  Jackson — 
is  a  man  of  action,  a  man  who  has  brought 
to  fruition  the  vision  of  his  predecessor. 

All  of  you  may  Justly  have  a  deep  sense 
of  satisfaction  for  the  role  you  have  played 
In  the  remarkable  Democratic  record  which 
has  been  achieved  since  1960. 

Thanks  to  you — and  thousands  of  other 
Democrats  across  our  land — John  Kennedy 
was  elected  against  what  often  seemed 
overwhelming  odds. 

Thanks  to  you.  President  Johnson  was 
elected  in  1964  by  the  largest  plurality  in 
American  history.  Carried  into  office  with 
him  was  the  largest  Democratic  Congress 
since  1936. 

The  phenomenal  record  of  accomplishment 
of  this  administration-congressional  team 
is  the  first  and  major  result  of  your  support 
and  assistance. 

It  is  on  that  record  that  the  Great  Society 
Is  being  built.  In  a  sense,  every  bill  we  have 
passed  in  this  89th  Congress  has  been  another 
hammerblow  shaping  the  dream  of  the  Great 
Society   into  solid   accomplishment. 

Last  November,  the  people  of  the  United 
States— through  their  action  at  the  ballot 
box — indicated  their  trust  in  President  John- 
son and  the  Democratic  Party,  and  their  be- 
lief in  the  Great  Society  platform  and  the 
principles  on  which  It  Is  based. 

The  time  has  come  to  look  at  the  record — 
to    examine    how    that    pact    between    the 


American  people  and  the  Democratic  Party 
has  been  fulfilled. 

Without  any  exaggeration,  the  89th  Con- 
gress  in  its  first  session  passed  more  far- 
reaching  legislation  than  any  other  Congress 
In  recent  history. 

If  the  second  session  proves  as  fruitful  u 
the  first— which  appears  likely — the  89th 
Congress  may  go  down  In  history  as  the  Na- 
tlon's  most  productive  and  significant  of  all 
time. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  review  with  you 
briefly  some  of  the  many  Important  programs 
which  have  been  enacted  in  the  past  few 
months. 

These  programs  are  aiding  people  In  all 
walks  and  stages  of  life;  the  elderly,  young 
people,  workers,  small  businessmen,  farmers, 
city  dwellers,  consumers,  and  others. 

What  have  we  done  for  older  Americans? 
The  89th  Congress  passed  a  medicare  pro- 
gr-Tin  which — to  my  mind — is  one  of  the  best, 
most  comprehensive  and  most  practical  pro- 
grams ever  proposed  In  this  area. 

This  legislation  will  aid  the  more  than  19 
million  men  and  women  in  the  United  States 
who  are  over  65. 

It  will  free  the  lives  of  these  senior  citizens 
from  fears  that  ill  health  may  rob  them  of 
the  savings  of  a  lifetime.  It  will  help  in- 
sure that  no  elderly  person — no  matter  how 
poor — will  languish,  suffer,  and  die  without 
needed  medical  care. 

The  same  bill  which  established  medicare 
also  provided  a  7-percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  and  expanded  medical  care 
programs  for  the  blind,  disabled,  and  de- 
pendent children. 

This  Congress  also  enacted  into  law  the 
Older  Americans  Act  which  establishes  an 
Agency  on  Aging  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  promises 
to  provide  817  million  to  assist  public  and 
private  groups  develop  programs  for  the 
aged. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  deep  satisfaction 
to  you.  as  it  Is  to  me,  to  know  that  your 
Congressman,  Lynn  Stalbaum,  contributed 
much  to  both  the  Medicare  and  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  passage. 

This  Congress  also  has  enacted  programs 
to  assist  our  young  people. 

Tlie  youth  of  America  Is  our  best  hope 
for  a  better  world  tomorrow  and  is  our  great- 
est natural  resource.  The  Congress  and  the 
administration,  recognizing  this,  worked  to- 
gether to  pass  a  $1.3  billion  elementary  and 
secondary  education  act. 

This  program  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion truly  is  historic.  It  marks  a  milestone  in 
the  progress  of  our  Nation.  Because  of  this 
new  act,  more  than  5  million  educationally 
deprived  children  from  low-Income  families 
throughout  the  country  will  be  helped. 

What  Is  more,  all  eligible  schoolchildren 
are  being  assisted  regardless  of  the  kind  of 
school^public  or  parochial — which  they 
attend. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  problem  of  our 
school  dropouts.  It  is  a  very  real,  human 
problem.  Almost  1  million  young  people 
quit  school  each  year.  Another  100,000  of 
our  brightest  high  school  graduates  are  pre- 
vented from  attending  college  because  of  a 
lack  of  facilities  and  scholarship  funds. 

Today  the  dropouts  have  several  programs 
working  for  them  where  they  can  direct  their 
energies  productively.  Some  12,000  have  en- 
rolled in  the  Job  Corps.  Another  200.000 
youngsters  are  participating  In  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  projects.  And  80,000  more 
of  these  eager  young  citizens  are  finding  new 
opportunities  in  the  work-study  programs. 
In  the  field  of  higher  education.  Congress 
has  expanded  and  improved  existing  pro- 
grams designed  to  provide  the  university  fa- 
cilities and  scholarships  so  necessary  to  the 
full  education  of  our  youth. 

This  Congress  also  has  worked  to  assist 
the  workingman — and  here  we  are  talking 
about  75  million  Americans. 


In  August,  the  unemplojmaent  rate 
dropped  to  a  nationwide  7-year  low.  Put  In 
human  terms,  more  people  had  Jobs — more 
people  knew  the  security  and  confidence  of 
having  steady  work. 

And  still  more  Jobs  are  being  created.  To 
help  in  this  task  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  has  been  established.  This 
new  agency  Is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  aiding  the  development  of  new  Jobs 
and  new  industries  in  economically  distressed 
communities. 

Another  one-half  million  Americans  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  retrained  in  new 
and  needed  Job  skills  through  the  extension 
and  expansion  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  More  than  three-fourths 
of  those  trained  will  find  full-time  work  In 
their  new  specialty. 

The  businessman  also  has  fared  well.  The 
monetary  fiscal  policies  of  the  administration 
have  sustained  the  longest  peacetime  eco- 
nomic expansion  in  history.  The  American 
economy  is  now  in  its  56th  month  of  unin- 
terrupted expansion. 

The  small  businessman  will  benefit  from 
two  bills  enacted  this  year  which  will  provide 
J250  million  In  small  business  loans.  This 
Imposing  amount  will  be  broken  down  Into 
many  small — but  Important — sums  to  help 
individual  small  businessmen  get  ahead  with 
their  private  enterprises. 

Both  the  consumer  and  the  retailer  have 
benefited  from  the  excise  tax  repeal  accom- 
plished by  the  89th  Congress.  For  the  con- 
sumer the  repeal  has  meant  that  he  pays  less 
for  hundreds  of  Items,  Including  automobiles, 
luggage,  gift  Items,  and  telephone  calls.  For 
the  retailer  the  repeal  means  less  bookwork 
and  more  business. 

And  what  about  the  people  who  live  in  our 
cities?  There  are  135  million  of  them  now — 
70  percent  of  our  population.  In  50  years 
that  number  Is  expected  to  more  than  double 
to  320  million  Americans  living  In  urban 
areas. 

This  rapid  growth  of  our  cities  is  causing — 
and  will  continue  to  cause — serious  problems 
in  housing,  education,  transportation,  and 
family  life. 

One  program  to  handle  part  of  our  urban 
difficulties  was  signed  into  law  in  August — 
the  Omnibus  Housing  law.  It  provides  an 
expanded  housing  program.  Including  rent 
supplements  for  low  income  families,  hous- 
ing rehabilitation  grants,  and  public  housing 
for  the  handicapped. 

Another  important  step  was  the  creation  of 
a  new  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  which  will  coordi- 
nate and  administer  nationwide  Federal  pro- 
grams of  physical  Improvement  of  our  urban 
areas. 

For  the  farmers  there  Is  the  omnibus  farm 
bin  which  will  result  In  increased  Income  for 
the  Individual  American  farmer  and  still  lead 
to  reduced  Government  costs  In  running  the 
program.  One  provision  of  that  bill  should 
be  of  particular  interest  to  all  of  you  because 
It  was  sponsored  by  your  Congressman,  Lynn 
Stale  AXTM. 

It  provides  that  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment may  buy  dairy  products  on  the  open 
market  for  such  Federal  programs  as  the 
school  lunch  program  and  food  for  peace 
when  surplus  stocks  are  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands.  This  amendment  could 
be  an  important  factor  In  providing  adequate 
Income  to  our  dairy  farmers. 

The  list  of  those  who  have  benefited  goes 
on  and  on.  Our  Negro  citizens  have  bene- 
fited. Women  have  benefited.  Indians, 
migrant  workers,  and  Immigrants  have  bene- 
fited. 

The  fact  is — ^my  fellow  Democrats — that 
all  Americans  have  benefited  from  the  work 
of  the  89th  Congress. 

I  am  proud  and  grateful — Just  as  Con- 
gressman Stalbattm  Is  proud  and  grateful — 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  In  this 
blstoric  89  th  Congress. 


This  Congress  has  moved  with  speed  on 
programs: 

To  Improve  otir  educational  programs; 

To  fight  poverty  and  Its  causes; 

And  to  provide  equal  oportunlty  for  all 
our  citizens. 

This  Congress  has  taken  steps : 

To  develop  our  natviral  resources  to  the 
benefit  of  all  America; 

To  protect  the  natural  beauty  of  this 
bright  and  fair  land; 

And  to  prevent  the  Increase  In  crime. 

Ptirther,  this  Congress  has  worked: 

To  master  the  new  frontier  of  space; 

To  assist  the  free  people  of  the  world  at- 
tain peaceful  progress; 

And — most  Important — to  keep  our  Na- 
tion's defense  strong  against  potential  ag- 
gressors. 

That,  my  friends  Is  the  outstanding  record 
of  the  89th  Congress  and  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration In  fulfilling  the  trust  placed 
with  them  last  November  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

This  Democratic  success  Is  reflected  In  the 
sorry  state   of  the  Republican  Party 

They  have  a  candidate  for  mayor  of  New 
York   who   will   not   run   as   a   Republican. 

They  have  an  excellent  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor of  California — Senator  Ktjchel — but  he 
would  not  run  at  all,  and  what  Is  more  he 
criticizes  his  State  party  for  Blrchlte  in- 
fluences. 

They  have  only  one  active  potential  can- 
didate for  the  Presidential  office.  His  name  Is 
Richard  Nixon.  If  you  try  hard,  you  may  re- 
member him. 

Further,  the  Republicans  can  attack  our 
party  and  our  President  only  on  peripheral 
Issues.  They  cannot  attack  tis  on  basic  prin- 
ciples, because  on  those  we  Democrats  and 
the  great  majority  of  Americans  are  agreed. 

They  cannot  attack  us  on  our  legislation, 
because  the  meastires  enacted  are  needed 
and  sound. 

They  cannot  attack  our  success  because  It 
reflects  the  kind  of  dynamic  and  dedicated 
Congress  which  Is  In  the  highest  and  best 
tradition  of  our  American  system. 

That  success — our  Democratic  success — 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  without 
yotu:  support.  You  are  partners  In  the  prog- 
ress of  this  Nation. 

The  Democratic  Party  needs  your  help — 
the  kind  of  help  you  are  giving  by  being  here 
tonight  and  by  going  out  tomorrow  to  aid 
our  cause  In  oiu'  State  of  Wisconsin,  In  this 
community.  In  your  precinct. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  move  on.  To  continue 
our  march  toward  the  promise  of  America — 
the  promise  so  clearly  seen  by  Pi-esldents 
Jefferson  and  Jackson,  Roosevelt  and  Tru- 
man, Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

Firm  In  the  principles  of  our  party's  great 
heritage,  and  heartened  by  our  contemporary 
success,  let  us — all  together — continue  to 
work  for  a  stronger  and  a  better  America. 


Commemoratioii  of  Christopher  Columbus 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KREBS 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12, 1965 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day 
set  aside  for  lionoring  Ctiristopher  Co- 
lumbus an  uproar  comparable  to  a  small- 
scale  volcanic  eruption  has  been  re- 
corded In  my  congressional  district. 
Three  days  ago,  discovery  of  a  medieval 
map  was  publicized  by  Yale  University 
in  an  unconvincing  effort  to  credit  some- 


one other  than  Christopher  Columbus 
virith  the  earliest  discovery  of  America. 
I  submit  that  the  disclosure  is  uncon- 
vincing because  it  served  only  to  focus 
Increased  attention  and  fervor  on  to- 
day's ceremonies  honoring  the  navigator 
who  will  continue  to  be  recognized  £is 
America's  discoverer  long  after  any  of 
his  detractors,  scholarly  or  otherwise,  are 
forgotten. 

I  pick  no  quarrel  with  any  non-Co- 
Ivimbus  claimants  to  the  discovery  of 
America,  but  I  do  take  these  few  min- 
utes to  remind  our  House  Members  that 
Columbus  vmdertook  and  completed  at 
least  four  voyages  to  our  great  shores. 
Whether  they  were  the  first  or  not,  let 
the  quest  for  proof  go  on.  But  for  today, 
I  join  my  Columbus-admiring  constitu- 
ents in  shouting,  with  proper  dialect, 
"Viva  Cristoforo  Colombo." 


Columbus  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF   laCHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1965 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, each  year  at  this  time  we  testify  to 
the  high  regard  in  which  we  hold  our 
friends  and  neighbors  of  Italian  descent. 
Columbus  Day,  when  we  honor  the  great 
navigator  who  discovered  America,  is  the 
appropriate  time  for  remembering  the 
contributions  that  have  been  made  to 
our  way  of  life  by  Italian  Americans. 

Christopher  Columbus,  the  discoverer 
of  the  New  World,  was  first  and  fore- 
most a  sailor.  He  was  born  and  reared 
in  Italy's  Genoa,  one  of  Europe's  oldest 
seafaring  communities,  and  as  a  boy  had 
made  voyages  in  the  Mediterranean 
where  the  world's  greatest  mariners  were 
trained  in  ancient  times  and  in  his  own 
days. 

In  Lisbon,  Portugal,  the  center  of 
European  oceanic  enterprise,  Columbus 
worked  as  a  chartmaker  by  the  time 
he  was  24,  and  shortly  afterward,  he 
sailed  on  a  long  voyage  under  the  Portu- 
guese flag.  It  was  then  that  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  for  the  great  adventure 
that  only  a  sailor  could  have  planned 
and  executed.  That  was  to  reach  east- 
ern Asia,  the  Indies,  by  sailing  west. 

It  took  him  10  years  to  find  support 
for  his  idea,  and  of  course,  he  never 
did  succeed  in  it,  because  a  continent 
stood  in  his  way.  This  continent,  which 
he  discovered  by  accident,  was  named 
for  a  man  who  had  had  nothing  to  do 
with  its  discovery.  Yet  we  are  right  in 
honoring  Columbus  for  doing  some- 
thing that  was  unintended,  because  no 
other  sailor  had  the  knowledge,  the  per- 
sistence, and  the  dauntless  courage  to 
find  land  by  sailing  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  miles  into  the  vastness  of 
the  imknown  and  uncharted  ocean.  Co- 
lumbus has  been  described  by  Adm.  Sam- 
uel Eliot  Morison,  the  eminent  historian 
of  U.S.  naval  operations  in  World  War 
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n,  as  "one  of  the  greatest  mariners,  if 
not  the  greatest,  of  all  time." 

The  countrymen  of  Columbus,  the  Ital- 
ian Americans  of  the  United  States, 
have  shown  much  the  same  intrepid 
courage  as  their  great  hero.  At  the  end 
of  the  last  century  there  were  about 
484,000  of  them  here  seeking  a  better 
life  than  the  one  they  had  known  in 
the  disrupted  agricultural  economy  of 
the  Italian  peninsula.  By  1910,  they 
numbered  over  1,343.000. 

In  those  days,  many  of  them  per- 
formed the  hardest  kind  of  labor.  Yet 
it  was  not  long  before  their  children 
became  doctors,  teachers,  lawyers, 
judges,  legislators,  and  businessmen.  As 
a  group.  Italian  Americans,  in  a  re- 
markably short  number  of  years,  in  dif- 
ficult times,  and  under  severe  handicaps, 
have  come  to  take  their  place  in  the  lead- 
ership of  American  society.  An  Italian 
discovered  America,  and  Italian  Ameri- 
cans help  to  lead  it  and  to  preserve  its 
freedoms. 


Columbus  Day 


a  standard  of  personal  dignity  and  integ- 
rity to  emulate.  Let  us  set  our  com- 
passes and  link  the  old  traditions  with  a 
new  understanding.  Let  us  set  sail  to- 
day and  we  too  shall  be  Colvunbuses.  We 
are  searching  for  brotherhood — aboard 
the  ship  of  understanding.  If  this  ship 
is  to  survive,  its  foundation  must  be 
strong,  must  not  crumble  in  the  waves 
of  human  pride,  the  currents  of  tradi- 
tion, the  winds  of  strife  and  misunder- 
standing. Let  us  continue  our  heritage 
of  boldness. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12,  1965 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
five  centuries  ago,  a  man  named  Colum- 
bus stood  on  the  shores  of  Portugal  and 
looked  westward  onto  the  seas.  From 
the  way  the  winds  blew  across  the  ridge, 
from  the  seasonal  steadiness  of  them  and 
the  direction,  this  man  conjectured  that 
there  must  be  land  beyond  the  winds. 
It  was  a  wild  thought,  a  bold  dream,  and 
yet  this  slim  adventurer  was  willing  to 
follow  his  convictions,  a  high  gamble. 
If  he  followed  his  bold  plan,  he  would 
face  unknown  hazards  struggling  with 
nature.  That  struggle  was  not  the  only 
struggle  he  would  have  to  face.  As  it 
is  with  most  men  with  unorthodox  ideas, 
he  would  have  to  convince  men  that  his 
theory  was  correct — that  there  would  be 
land  beyond  rather  than  the  vastness  of 
an  infinite  ocean.  Yet.  on  a  perilous 
horizon,  America  took  shape  and  was 
realized. 

Today  as  we  commemorate  the  found- 
ing of  America  by  the  young  courageous 
adventurer,  let  us  remember  that  there 
are  numerous  challenges  unmet,  but  also 
that  we  are  adventurers.  New  chal- 
lenges demand  new  solutions.  We  have 
inherited  from  our  ancestors  the  ability 
to  adjust,  to  change  and  to  meet  what- 
ever challenge  arises,  and  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  Even  though,  we  as  a 
nation  have  made  progress  in  the  fields 
of  human  relations  and  understanding, 
social  reform,  science  and  technology,  we 
still  must  explore  further  and  probe 
deeper  into  these  areas. 

Thus  it  is  fitting  that  on  this  day,  we 
pledge  to  embark  on  a  journey  with  faith 
and  sincerity  examining  our  innermost 
selves.  If  the  free  world  is  to  be  saved 
from  communism,  if  we  are  to  have  mxi- 
versal  brotherhood,  then  we  must  have 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude my  report  to  the  people  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  Alabama  for  October 
11.1965: 

Washington  Report:  Do  It  fob  Ladybird 
(By  Congressman  Jim  Martin.  Seventh  Dis- 
trict. Alabama) 

In  one  of  the  most  ruthless  displays  of 
tyranny  by  the  majority.  Congress  was  forced 
to  stay  In  session  for  more  than  12  hours  last 
Thursday  to  pass  the  highway  beautiflcatlon 
bill.  Riding  roughshod  over  reasonable 
legislative  procedure  and  acting  on  Instruc- 
tions from  the  White  House  to  "do  It  for 
Ladybird,"  the  Democrat  majority  passed  a 
badly  written  bill  which  Is  going  to  cost  the 
taxpayers  millions  In  direct  Federal  spending 
and  will  also  cause  many  States  to  lose  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  highway  funds.  Congress 
was  kept  In  session  continuously  until  4 
minutes  to  1  o'clock  In  the  morning  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  President  and  the  First 
Lady  had  already  Invited  them  to  a  White 
House  reception  to  honor  the  89th  Congress. 

It  is  reported  the  President  sent  word  that 
he  would  "rather  they  missed  the  party  tind 
give  this  gift  to  Ladybird."  The  heavy  liberal 
majority  gave  In  to  this  pressure  and  shouted 
down  every  attempt  by  the  Republicans  to 
Improve  what  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
worst  of  many  bad  bills  passed  In  this  session 
under  the  same  kind  of  pressure. 

As  usual,  those  who  opposed  the  legisla- 
tion, were  accused  by  the  majority  of  "being 
against  beauty."  or  not  caring  about  America. 
The  fact  is,  the  highway  beautiflcatlon  bill 
is  not  a  product  carefully  thought  out  by 
Congress,  but  Is  a  bill  created  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  rammed  through  Congress 
without  adequate  hearings,  study,  or  debate. 

The  minority  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  which  I  signed  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee,  puts  It  this  way: 

"We  support  the  concept  of  beautifying 
areas  adjacent  to  highways,  but  we  are  op- 
posed to  the  enactment  of  this  bill  In  Its 
present  form,  for  three  basic  reasons : 

"1.  It  Is  not  the  product  of  careful.  Inde- 
pendent congressional  deliberation.  Instead, 
it  Is  a  poorly  thought  out  proposal  which 
was  brutally  forced  upon  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  by  spokesmen  for  the  adminis- 
tration who  wielded  the  power  and  Influence 
of  the  White  House,  to  an  extent  which  we 
have  never  before  seen,  to  make  certain  that 
the  bill  Is  reported,  and  reported  now.  re- 
gardless of  the  consequences. 


"2.  The  bill  Is  replete  with  unworkable, 
unwise,  and  unfair  provisions  insisted  upon 
by  spokesmen  for  the  administration  who  did 
not  know  and  probably  did  not  care  about 
the  many  ramlflcations  and  adverse  impacts 
of  such  provision. 

"3.  The  bill  will  unjustly  penalize  State* 
which,  in  good  faith,  may  attempt  to  control 
outdoor  advertising  and  junkyards  under 
the  bill,  but  are  unable  to  do  so  within  the 
short  time  allowed,  because  of  constitutional 
or  other  Impediments;  It  will  have  a  destruc- 
tive impact  on  small  businesses,  such  as 
motels,  hotels,  restaurants,  service  stations, 
and  the  like,  which  depend  upon  patronage 
by  the  motoring  public  for  survival,  and  it 
will  deprive  the  motoring  public  of  needed 
travel  information." 

unworkable,  unwise,  and  unfair 
provisions 

Briefly,  here  are  some  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable provisions  of  the  "Ladybird  bill": 
(1)  Mandatory  withholding  of  highway 
funds  even  when  a  State  cannot  comply  with 
the  beautiflcatlon  bill;  (2)  Broad  and  Incon- 
sistent powers  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  which  will  give  him  the  same  kind 
of  power  over  the  States  in  the  matter  of 
highways  that  we  have  seen  so  unjustly 
exercised  by  Francis  Keppel.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  in  the  matter  of  schools;  (3) 
Federal  control  of  the  use  of  land;  (4)  Gives 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  power  to  deter- 
mine the  content  of  commercial  advertising 
on  highway  signs;  (5)  Makes  It  possible  to 
eliminate  all  outdoor  advertising  on  certain 
highways,  and  this  is  not  good  for  the  travel- 
ing public  or  the  Nation;  (6)  The  bill  makes 
it  possible  to  force  the  removal  of  Junkyards 
and  highway  signs,  but  no  provision  Is  made 
for  payment  of  Just  compensation  to  the 
owners;  (7)  There  Is  no  prohibition  against 
future  junkyards;  (8)  It  contains  completely 
Illogical  provisions  concerning  landscaping 
on  highways;  (9)  There  is  a  complete  lack  of 
information  as  to  the  cost  of  the  beautiflca- 
tlon programs.  The  bill  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  $320  million  for  fiscal  years 
1966  and  1967,  but  no  one  knows  and  no 
estimate  was  given  as  to  the  long-range 
costs. 

In  spite  of  the  brutal  pressure  methods  to 
get  this  bill  through,  and  In  spite  of  the 
many  bad  provisions  of  the  bill,  In  spite  of 
Its  discrimination  against  the  small  b\isi- 
nessman  and  the  States,  a  majority  of  Dem- 
ocrats backed  the  leadership  in  Congress  and 
knuckled  under  to  the  President  and  "did 
It  for  Ladybird." 

study    MISSION    to    VIETNAM    AND    FAR    EAST 

Within  a  few  weeks  I  hope  to  leave  on  a 
study  mission  to  see  for  myself  what  the  sit- 
uation Is  In  Vietnam  and  other  countries 
of  Asia  where  communism  Is  creating  prob- 
lems for  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world.  This  trip  will  be  entirely  at  my  own 
expense.  I  will  report  to  you  by  newsletter 
and  radio  as  often  as  possible  while  I  am 
away  and  give  you  a  complete  and  full  report 
on  my  return.  My  regular  weekly  newsletter 
will  be  discontinued  with  the  next  issue 
until  Congress  reconvenes  In  January. 
During  the  time  Congress  Is  adjourned  and 
I  am  In  Asia,  I  hope  we  can  get  the  names 
of  all  those  who  have  requested  the  news- 
letter on  the  mailing  list  so  that  you  will 
receive  It  regularly  when  I  begin  sending  it 
out  at  the  start  of  the  2d  session  of  the 
89th  Congress.  If  you  have  not  requested 
to  be  on  the  mailing  list,  send  me  your 
name  and  address  now. 

As  you  know  this  newsletter  Is  not  paid 
for  through  Government  funds.  I  believe 
it  is  Important  In  keeping  you  Informed 
about  your  Government  and  what  is  going 
on  In  Washington.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  so  many  of  you  who  have 
sent  In  voluntary  contributions  to  help  paj 
the  cost  of  printing  the  newsletter. 


Columbus  Day,  1965 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NKW   JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12. 1965 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  im- 
portant and  necessary  that  we  pause 
each  year  to  commemorate  one  of  the 
great  moments  in  all  of  recorded  history, 
the  moment  of  discovery  of  the  New 
World. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  since  1949,  and 
this  year,  more  so  than  in  any  previous 
year  since  my  coming  to  Congress,  I  can 
truthfully  say  there  is  good  reason  to 
celebrate  Columbus  Day.  For  this  year 
Congress  at  last  has  sent  to  the  scrap 
heap  an  immigration  program  based  on 
national  origin  quotas.  In  its  place  we 
have  substituted  a  new  law  that  re- 
asserts America's  democratic  heritage 
and  spirit  of  fair  play. 

No  longer  does  our  immigration  policy 
attempt  to  perpetuate  the  fiction  that 
the  accident  of  birth  in  one  country 
makes  a  man  more  or  less  acceptable  for 
admission  to  this  land  of  the  free. 

Christopher  Columbus,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, was  the  Father  of  Immigra- 
tion. The  towering  achievement  of  the 
onetime  weaver  from  Genoa  did  not  end 
with  discovery  and  exploration. 

On  his  subsequent  voyages,  Columbus 
made  the  first  attempts  to  colonize  the 
lands  he  had  discovered.  He  brought 
the  Old  World  to  the  New  World,  here  to 
begin  a  stirring  new  chapter  in  the  ex- 
citing story  of  mankind. 

And  since  the  time  of  Columbus,  year 
after  year,  the  tired  and  the  poor,  the 
downtrodden  and  the  oppressed,  the 
lovers  of  liberty  and  the  seekers  of  free- 
dom have  come. 

With  faith  and  hope  and  heart,  they 
have  come  in  search  of  dignity,  equality, 
and  opportunity — and  with  bare  and 
bleeding  hands  they  pushed  the  frontiers 
of  freedom  forward,  and  they  helped  to 
make  America  great. 

As  with  Columbus  before  them,  they 
found  the  way  to  the  New  World  was 
long  and  trying,  but  still  they  came,  your 
fathers  and  mine,  braving  the  hazards 
and  the  perils  on  their  arduous,  difllcult 
trek  from  coimtryside  and  mountainside, 
from  city  and  hamlet,  across  the  wide 
ocean  to  this  land  of  promise. 

They  became  intertwined  in  the  fabric 
of  their  adopted  land,  and  they  enriched 
the  tapestry  of  America's  heritage.  And 
their  love  and  their  loyalty  helped  this 
Nation  grow  strong  and  prosperous. 

Today,  as  we  probe  the  mysteries  of 
outer  space  and  seek  to  build  a  better, 
richer,  fuller  life  for  all  people — in  this 
country  and  throughout  our  shrinking 
world — it  is  well  that  we  keep  before  us 
a  mental  picture  of  that  indomitable 
sailor  who  refused  to  turn  back. 

Columbus  Day  should  be  a  national 
holiday,  a  day  to  recall  the  great  dis- 
coverer's indestructible  faith,  his  pene- 
trating vision,  and  the  example  he  set  in 


pressing  onward,  ever  onward,  in  the 
face  of  staggering  dififlculty. 

Columbus  Day  should  be  a  national 
holiday  when  all  of  us  dare  to  dream  bold 
Columbus  dreams  and  dedicate  ourselves 
to  the  task  of  finding  solutions  to  the 
challenging  problems  that  beset  us,  that 
we  may  leave  to  our  children,  and  to 
their  children  after  them,  a  living  legacy 
of  liberty  and  light,  of  freedom  and 
knowledge,  peace  and  prosperity. 


Christopher  Columbus 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12, 1965 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  ap- 
propriate that  we  pay  tribute  here  in 
the  Congress  today  to  the  glorious 
memory  of  Christopher  Colvmibus,  the 
discoverer  of  the  New  World.  May  I  sug- 
gest it  would  be  even  more  fitting  if  the 
Congress  would  enact  the  legislation  in- 
troduced by  me  and  many  other  Mem- 
bers to  make  Columbus  Day  a  legal 
holiday.  As  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  2025 
in  the  88th  Congress  and  HJl.  831  in  this 
Congress,  I  urge  that  the  memory  of 
Christopher  Columbus  be  perpetuated 
by  making  the  date  of  his  discovery  of 
the  New  World  a  legal  public  holiday. 
The  fact  that  38  States  now  celebrate 
Columbus  Day  as  a  legal  State  holiday 
and  7  other  States  mark  the  day  by 
Governors'  proclamation  reflect  the  na- 
tional consensus  for  full  recognition  for 
this  memorable  event. 

As  the  son  and  grandson  of  immigrants 
whose  land  of  origin  was  that  of  Colum- 
bus. I  am  most  happy  and  gratified  that 
on  this  Columbus  I>ay  our  immigration 
policy  has  once  again  been  made  worthy 
of  the  spirit  of  the  great  explorer.  In 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
Amendments  of  1965.  we  have  removed 
the  pettiness,  the  prejudice,  the  in- 
equities from  our  selection  process.  We 
have  brought  our  policy  into  conform- 
ance with  our  ideals  by  afBrming  that 
a  man  is  to  be  judged  and  judged  ex- 
clusively on  his  worth  as  a  human  being. 

The  same  qualitative  tests  on  the  same 
basis  will  apply  to  all  who  seek  the  privi- 
lege of  admission  to  America,  the  land 
that  Columbus  opened  to  colonization 
and  to  the  spread  of  civilization. 

As  Columbus  doubled  the  size  of  the 
known  world  and  expanded  the  horizons 
of  man's  knowledge,  so  our  country  is 
engaged  in  a  most  laudable  effort  to  give 
to  every  individual  the  opportunity  to 
develop  his  full  potential  and  to  achieve 
his  goal  in  life.  The  Italian  navigator 
sailed  Spanish  ships  by  the  use  of  Por- 
tugese charts.  The  polyglot  nature  of 
the  discovery  is  mirrored  in  the  varied 
origins  of  our  population.  The  strength 
of  our  Nation  has  been  built  from  many 
groups  from  many  lands,  and  all  groups 
in  our  society  must  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  play  an  equal  role  in  our  na- 
tional life. 


Today,  as  we  face  new  worlds  of  space, 
new  worlds  of  scientific  discovery,  new 
worlds  of  human  relationships,  it  is  most 
appropriate  that  we  remember  Colum- 
bus' virtues  and  spirit  and  hold  them  up 
to  our  youth  for  their  admiration  and 
emulation.  I  urge  that  we  give  Chris- 
topher Columbus  the  official  and  perma- 
nent national  recognition  that  will  be 
conferred  by  making  the  anniversary  of 
his  landing  a  national  holiday. 


Big  Man  Keeps  Moving,  Praises  Tennet- 
seans 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12, 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  great  experiences  of  democ- 
racy is  the  personal  meeting  of  leader- 
ship from  communities  with  leadership 
in  Washington.  Such  a  meeting  oc- 
curred last  week  when  a  number  of  lead- 
ers from  the  upper  Cumberland  section 
of  the  great  Fourth  District  of  Tennessee 
met  with  President  Johnson  and  other 
high  Federal  officials. 

It  was  a  unique  and  challenging  ex- 
perience for  the  members  of  the  Upper 
Cumberland  Development  Association. 
And  it  was  a  rewarding  experience,  I  am 
sure,  for  President  Johnson  and  other 
officials  of  the  Federal  Establishment. 
As  their  Representative  it  was  my  great 
pleasure  to  accompany  this  fine  group 
of  citizens  to  the  White  House  smd  par- 
ticipate in  these  ceremonies  and  to  ar- 
range for  them  briefings  and  opportuni- 
ties for  discussions  with  Federal  officials 
In  the  Capitol. 

The  delegation  greatly  appreciated 
your  kindness  an*,  thoughtfulness,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  stopping  by  to  chat  with  them 
at  the  Capitol  and  giving  them  your  in- 
formed views  on  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs. 

In  this  cormection,  under  unanimous 
consent,  I  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  written  by  a  dis- 
tinguished editor  and  journalist,  Mr. 
Coleman  Harwell,  publisher  of  the  Put- 
nam County  Herald,  CookevIUe,  Tenn., 
and  a  copy  of  the  Capitol  Comments,  my 
newsletter  on  this  subject,  believing  both 
of  these  to  be  of  widespread  interest  to 
communities  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  editorial  and  newsletter  follow: 

Big  Man  Keeps  Moving,  Praises  Tennesseans 

(By  Coleman  A.  Harwell) 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  become  In  his 
time  one  of  the  legendary  characters  of 
American  history. 

When  has  the  opportunity  been  given  to 
a  President  of  the  United  States  to  announcft 
that  he  Is  going  to  have  a  serious  operation 
under  sedation  at  a  certain  time  at  a  certain 
place? 

And  when  has  a  President  announced 
plans  for:  (1)  His  operation,  and  (2)  the 
manner  of  his  succession,  temporary  or  per- 
manent, according  to  the  need? 
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More  to  the  point — when  has  a  President 
greeted  a  crowd  of  folks  from  the  hill  coxintry 
In  hearty  manner,  on  the  eve  of  such  an  oper- 
ation, in  a  Jampacked  room  with  photog- 
raphers and  reporters  falling  over  one  an- 
other and  with  a  presidential  pet  ( in  this  case 
"Him."  the  Beagle  hound)  wandering  rather 
aimlessly  on  his  leash,  with   first  one  and 


To  Representati^^  Evins'  credit,  he  did  not 
forget  a  single  name! 

LOOKS    VIGOROUS 

President  Johnson  looked  vigorous. 

We  were  standing  10  paces  or  so  from  him 
and  as  he  spoke,  he  looked  squarely  in  our 
direction  two  or  three  times.  He  has  that 
amazing  knack,  you  know,  of  giving  every- 


where President  Johnson  received  them  the 
day  before  he  was  to  enter  the  hospital. 

The  President  was  most  gracious  and 
deeply  appreciated  the  gratitude  expressed 
by  William  Johnson,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, for  the  Appalachian  development 
program  and  its  benefits  to  our  area. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  tell  the  President  of 
the  fine   leadership   and   good  work  of  the 


then  another  of  the  Presid^t's  "hill  coun-,    ^ody  in  the  rotim  the  Impression  that  he  is     ^pper     Cumberland     Association.       Former 


try"  guests,  patting  the  pooch  and  keeping 
him  close  on  the  presidential  heels? 

All  this  took  place  in  the  famous  Cabinet 
Room  of  the  White  House,  which  you  have 
probably  seen  on  TV  and  in  newsphotos.  and 
which  gives  the  impression  in  pictures  of 
spaciousness  around  the  big  octagonal  table. 

Well,  you  would  be  surprised,  as  we  were, 
to  discover  that  It  is  a  pretty  small  room 
for  the  purpose  In  the  White  House  base- 
ment. That  Is,  when  you  get  35  or  so  special 
guests  standing  on  one  side,  and  an  equal 
number  of  reporters  and  photographers  (some 
with  3  and  4  cameras  about  their  necks  and 
with  complicated  wires  leading  to  numerous 
cameras)  standing  on  the  other  side,  the 
room  is  full. 

HIGH  ON  ELLINGTON 

That's  the  way  it  was  Wednesday  as  the 
delegation  from  the  Upper  Cumberland  De- 
velopment Association  gathered  for  their  ap- 
pointment with  the  President  which  had 
been  arranged  by  former  Gov.  Buford  Elling- 
ton and  Representative  Joe  L.  Evins. 

In  case  there  was  anyone  who  didn't  know 
that  Governor  Ellington  was  one  of  the  most 
important  figures  on  the  Washington  scene, 
this  occasion  was  sufficient  to  clarify  the  pic- 
ture. And  this  was  the  case  also  with  respect 
to  Representative  Joe  L.  Evins. 

We  should  note  here.  Incidentally,  that 
Senators  Albert  Gore  and  Ross  Bass  are  also 
major  characters  In  the  esteem  of  President 
Johnson,  and  their  importance  would  have 
been  Impressed  upon  us  had  It  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  Senator  Core  was  back  In  Car- 
thage for  a  cattle  sale  on  his  great  farm  in 
Smith  County  and  that  Senator  Bass  was 
presiding  in  the  Senate,  which  gives  you  a 
pretty  good  Idea  of  the  fact  that  the  Tennes- 
see delegation  Is  among  the  most  Important 
in  Congress  and  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  no  stranger  to  Tennessee — 
■  M-,  perhaps  we  should  say,  Tennessee  Is  no 
stranger  to  hlm. 

tennesseans.  texans 

It  always  seems  to  be  the  case — certainly 
it  should  be — that  Texans  are  familiar  with 
Tennessee  and  that  there  is  no  strangeness 
between  us. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  His  mentor  in  Congress  was  Sam 
Rayburn.  In  case  you  don't  remember,  L3.J. 
does,  that  Sam  Rayburn  was  a  native  of 
Roane  County,  Tenn.,  a  fact  which  he  re- 
called as  he  reminded  us  of  the  ties  that  bind 
the  two  States. 

He  said,  "There  Is  a  saying  that  every 
schoolboy  knows  that  there  would  not  have 
been  a  Texas  if  there  had  not  been  a  Ten- 
nessee." 

We  hope  our  youngsters  know  this  and 
keep  It  in  mind — not  in  terms  of  obligation 
of  the  people  of  Texas  to  those  of  Tennessee — 
but  to  remind  us  that  all  our  people  are 
closely  knit  together  and  that  the  welfare 
of  cne  segment  of  the  Nation  depends  upon 
that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Speaking  personally  of  President  Johnson, 
we'd  say  that  he  never  seemed  In  better  form 
than  when  he  greeted  oiu-  group.  Governor 
Ellington  and  Representative  Evins  took  him 
along  the  line  of  the  Tennesseans  and  intro- 
duced him  to  each  one  of  us.  As  we  were 
from  Representative  Evins'  district,  he  took 
over  the  task  and  called  our  names. 

As  he  neared  the  end.  President  Johnson 
said,  "Joe.  you'd  better  stop  while  you're 
ahead — you  may  forget  the  name  of  the  next 
fellow." 


looking  straight  at  them.  His  eyes  were  clear 
and  hU  glance  steady.  His  voice  was  strong 
and  calm. 

Incidentally,  if  you'd  never  had  occasion  to 
hear  L.B.J,  talk  directly  to  a  small  group,  we 
hope  you'll  do  so — it  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  a  man's  ability  to  project  himself  to  others. 
Ttiere  are  people  in  public  office  who  sound 
like  they're  making  speeches  even  when  they 
are  talking  to  only  one  or  two  people.  L.B.J. 
to  the  contrary,  talks  In  a  conversational 
tone,  even  to  a  roomful. 

But,  with  his  quiet  self-assurance,  he's  a 
powerfully  persuasive  fellow.  His  size  helps, 
no  doubt,  as  his  6  foot,  5  inch  towers  over 
people  who  are  big. 

Typical  of  him,  he  had  a  Jam-packed 
calendar  all  Wednesday  though  he  was  head- 
ing next  day  for  the  hospital.  He  keeps 
things  buzzing  where  he  is.  Bill  Moyers,  his 
young  press  secretary,  obviously  fits  his  style 
because  Moyers  was  on  the  go  all  the  time  we 
were  there,  bringing  in  messages,  carrying  a 
cartoon  the  President  wanted  to  show  us, 
telling  the  cameramen  to  stop  making  photos 
after  L.B.J,  had  talked  a  few  minutes. 

The  White  House  has  terrific  organization. 
You  feel  as  you  walk  through  the  executive 
offices  that  everybody  is  on  the  job.  This 
is  one  Government  office  where  we  are  con- 
fident the  coffee  breaks  are  short,  if  any. 
ucda's  biggest  job 
The  Washington  trip  was  not  the  first  ar- 
ranged by  the  UCDA,  but  it  was  by  all  odds 
the  most  important. 

It  underscored  again  the  value  of  this 
group.  It  now  has  great  momentum  and  we 
hope  the  able  men  who  have  had  a  hand  in 
getting  It  xinderway  will  remain  active  in  It 
and  that  others  will  join  them. 

They  have  shown  what  group  action  can 
accomplish.  As  one  member  commented, 
"A  group  from  a  single  county  could  never 
have  received  this  recognition." 

Though  the  UCDA  has  doue  big  things, 
we  believe  Its  greatest  achievements  lie 
ahead. 

CRITICS   AT   rr   AGAIN 

Johnson's  critics  are  having  a  field  day 
about  press  management  at  the  White  House. 

This  is  largely  baloney. 

For  instance,  they  got  excited  about  the 
fact  that  news  of  the  UCDA  visit  was  an- 
nounced by  the  White  House.  There's 
nothing  iinusual  about  that. 

We  do  feel  the  White  House  should  have 
announced  the  visit  several  days,  in  advance, 
but  with  all  that's  going  on  there,  this  over- 
sight can  be  understood. 

Some  of  those  yelping  about  news  being 
managed  at  the  White  Hoxise  are  off  base. 
The  news  is  still  right  where  it  was  for  re- 
porters to  dig  out.  That's  what  reporters 
are  for. 

Capitol  Comments — Cumberland  Group 
Meets  With  President,  Gets  Briefing  on 
Programs  by  Top  U.S.  Officials — Hears 
Speaker  McCormack  Discuss  National 
Issues 
(By  Joe  L.  Evins,  Member  of  Congress. 

Fourth  District,  Tennessee) 
Certainly  one  of  the  highlights  of  this 
week  In  Washington  was  the  visit  to  your 
Nation's  Capital  of  a  distinguished  group 
of  citizens  from  the  Fourth  District  of 
Tennessee. 

It  was  my  pleasiu-e  to  accompany  this 
group  from   our   area   to   the  White   House 


Governor  Buford  Ellington,  Director  of 
Emergency  Planning,  had  a  major  part  in 
arranging  the  White  House  meeting  and  was 
also  present. 

Following  the  White  House  meeting,  the 
group  was  ovu:  guests  on  Capitol  Hill  for  a 
luncheon.  At  an  afternoon  meeting  In  the 
Capitol,  top  officials  in  a  number  of  agencies 
briefed  the  leaders  on  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams available  to  communities. 

During  our  afternoon  meeting  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
came  to  the  conference  room,  sat  down  and 
chatted  with  the  group  about  the  workings 
of  the  House,  the  President's  program  and 
his  appraisal  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  world 
situation. 

"This  is  an  amazing  Congress,"  he  said,  In 
response  to  one  question.  "In  the  Roosevelt 
days  there  were  12  to  15  million  unemployed. 
There  was  a  spontaneous  public  opinion  In 
favor  of  legislation.  Public  opinion  is  the 
most  potent  factor  in  a  democracy. 

"Today  we  have  a  wonderful  prosperity 
with  some  areas  of  adversity.  Our  Nation 
generally  Is  very  prosperous. 

"But  the  personality  of  President  Johnson 
has  been  able  to  penetrate  to  the  people  to 
arouse  a  resi>onse  in  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion. This  is  a  great  tribute  to  the 
President." 

He  said  the  world  situation  now  could  be 
compared  to  the  period  prior  to  World  War 
II  when  Hitler  moved  through  the  Saar, 
Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia  without  serious 
challenge. 

If  this  same  course  of  appeasement  were 
followed  In  South  Vietnam,  the  Speaker  said, 
It  would  "be  an  open  Invitation  to  com- 
munism to  go  ahead — to  take  the  Philip- 
pines, to  take  Malaysia.  Appeasement  Is 
the  road  to  war." 

Those  who  appeared  at  our  Invitation  to 
outline  their  programs  for  the  group  in- 
cluded : 

Mr.  John  Sweeney,  regional  cochalrman  of 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Milton  Semer,  General  Counsel  and 
Deputy  Administrator  of  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency. 

Mr.  Richard  Still,  Acting  Administrator 
of  Community  Facilities  Administration. 

Mr.  Ross  Davis,  Acting  Administrator  of 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Mr.  mrold  WllUams,  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Conunerce,  and  others. 
Specialists  In  specific  program  areas  ac- 
companied these  officials.  Following  a  gen- 
eral explanation  of  the  specific  programs, 
members  of  the  delegation  questioned  the 
Federal  officials  about  the  programs  avail- 
able— with  particular  emphasis  on  grant 
programs  for  projects  beneficial  to  our  area. 
Semer  outlined  four  basic  grant  programs: 

1.  Grants  under  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment and  Public  Works  Act  for  public  facili- 
ties. 

2.  Grants  under  title  VII  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  for 
water  and  sewer  facilities. 

3.  Water  and  sewerage  grants  available 
from    the   Department   of   Agriculture. 

4.  Grants  for  sewage  treatment  facilities 
In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  group  presented  a  rocking  chair  naade 
In  our  area  to  Federal  Cochalrman  John  L 
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Sweeney  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Commission  in  appreciation  of 
his  services. 

The  association  concluded  its  day  with 
an  informal  Tennessee  banquet.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  this  group  Is  dedicated  and  de- 
termined to  work  for  greater  progress  In 
Tennessee.  A  spirit  of  cooperation  prevailed 
and  It  is  my  belief  that  the  meeting  will 
result  in  continued  progress  in  the  great 
Fourth  District,  in  a  closer  working  relation- 
ship between  the  various  communities  and 
the  Federal  Government,  and  in  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  laws  and  programs  of 
Congress. 


Pulaski  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12, 1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  observe  the  186th  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  a  gallant  fighter  for  free- 
dom, Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski,  the  great 
Polish-American  hero  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  period.  He  died  on  the  field 
of  battle  during  the  siege  of  Savannah 
on  October  11,  1779. 

In  appreciation  of  his  services  to  the 
cause  of  American  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence it  has  become  customary  to  pay 
a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
this  gallant  soldier  who  left  his  native 
Poland  and  came  to  the  American  Col- 
onies to  join  in  their  struggle  for  a  right- 
eous cause.  Pulaski  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Germantown  and  Trenton,  and 
also  was  with  the  main  army  at  Valley 
Forge  in  the  winter  of  1777-78.  He  was 
only  31  years  old  when  he  lost  his  life 
at  Savannah. 

Freedom-loving  Americans  observe 
each  year  the  anniversary  day  of  the 
death  of  this  brave  patriot.  We  have 
named  that  day  Pulaski  Day  and  ob- 
serve it  in  many  parts  of  our  country 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  as  we  ac- 
knowledge the  debt  we  owe  to  him  as  one 
of  the  great  fighters  for  the  cause  of 
American  democracy. 

Americans  of  Polish  descent  are  justi- 
fiably proud  of  General  Pulaski's  role 
during  our  Revolutionary  War  period. 
He  hated  tyrany  and  fought  against  it, 
first  in  his  native  Poland  which  sought 
to  free  itself  from  the  domination  of 
Russia,  and  later  with  the  American 
Colonies.  To  him,  it  was  a  struggle  for 
mankind's  freedom  from  tyranny  and 
he  gave  his  life  for  that  struggle. 

On  this  day  when  we  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  General  Pulaski,  we  also  honor 
all  Americans  of  Polish  descent  who 
helped  in  the  development  of  America  as 
a  great  Nation  and  fought  in  its  wars 
for  its  freedom  and  security.  They  have 
contributed  of  their  talents  and  their 
energy  toward  our  cultural  and  religious 
life,  our  political  institutions,  and  our 
economic  growth.  I  salute  them  on  this 
day  and  voice  my  fervent  hope  that  Gen- 
eral Pulaski's  ancestral  home,  Poland, 
will  soon  be  liberated  and  its  people  will 
once  again  live  in  freedom. 


Cooperative  Month 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12. 1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  great  State  of  Iowa,  the  Hon- 
orable Harold  E.  Hughes,  has  proclaimed 
the  month  of  October  "Cooperative 
Month"  in  Iowa.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  compliment  our  elec- 
tric cooperatives  in  our  State  who  have 
done  so  much  to  bring  a  higher  standard 
of  living  to  our  many  farm  families,  and 
the  families  who  inhabit  our  many  small 
hamlets  who  obtain  their  livelihood  from 
agricultural  related  businesses.  This 
truly  cooperative  effort  of  providing  low- 
cost  power  to  these  many  families  and 
businesses  has  truly  played  a  very  large 
role  in  bringing  quality  food  products  to 
the  consimniers  of  this  Nation  at  very 
reasonable  prices,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  Iowa  the  wonderful  place  that  it  is 
to  live.  I  would  like  to  extend  my  very 
best  wishes  for  many  successes  in  the 
future  to  our  Iowa  electric  cooperatives. 


Columbus  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12, 1965 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
honor  one  of  the  world's  greatest  men  and 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  explorers. 
He>^ias  been  called  the  great  navigator, 
the  discoverer,  the  first  American,  and 
admiral  of  the  ocean  sea. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  above  all 
else  a  mariner.  His  childhood  was  spent 
in  Italy's  port  of  Genoa  and  as  a  boy  he 
voyaged  throughout  the  Mediterranean. 
He  later  found  employment  as  a  maker 
of  charts  in  Lisbon,  Portugal,  a  seaport 
that  was  in  his  days  the  very  center  of 
oceanic  enterprise  in  Europe. 

When  Columbus  came  to  Lisbon  in 
1476,  the  idea  of  sailing  west  to  reach 
the  Orient  had  reached  about  the  same 
stage  of  development  as  the  idea  of  a 
manned  flight  at  the  turn  of  the  last 
century.  It  was  considered  theoreti- 
cally possible,  but  also  impossibly  diffi- 
cult in  any  practical  sense.  After  long 
and  heartbreaking  efforts,  the  young 
Genoese  obtained  the  support  he  needed 
to  make  the  attempt. 

He  was  sustained  in  his  quest  by  his 
deep  religious  faith.  The  religious  moti- 
vation of  Columbus  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  circtunstances  of  his  first  landing  in 
America,  the  event  we  celebrate  today. 
According  to  the  log  kept  on  that  first 
voyage,  "All  having  rendered  thanks  to 
our  Lord,  kneeling  on  the  ground,  em- 
bracing it  with  tears  of  joy  for  the  Im- 
measurable mercy  of  having  reached  it, 


the  Admiral  rose  and  gave  the  island  the 
name  San  Salvador — Holy  Savior." 

Italian-Americans  have  emulated  the 
qualities  of  their  great  hero,  Columbus. 
In  honoring  him  today,  we  honor  also 
all  Americans  of  Italian  descent.  Their 
achievements  in  the  United  States  have 
been  magnificent,  and  in  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  accomplishment  established  so 
long  ago  by  Columbus.  An  Italian  dis- 
covered America,  and  in  it  Italian-Amer- 
icans have  come  to  realize  their  dreams 
and  aspirations  for  a  life  of  hard-won 
success. 

Columbus  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
some  people  at  my  alma  mater  would 
have  you  believe  differently,  Columbus 
did  discover  America  473  years  ago  to- 
day. 

And  it  is  on  this  occasion  that  we 
Americans  share  in  the  same  spirit  of 
adventure  and  achievement  that  brought 
Christopher  Columbus  from  the  port  of 
Genoa  to  the  shores  of  the  New  World. 

Coliunbus  showed  great  leadership  in 
holding  steadfast  to  his  westward  course 
each  day  in  the  face  of  uncertainties  and 
doubts.  For  him  there  was  no  turning 
back — despite  the  threat  of  the  unknown 
sea. 

And  it  is  this  leadership  and  resolu- 
tion that  can  provide  a  lesson  and  an  in- 
spiration for  us  In  the  nuclear  age  when 
our  will  and  purpose  is  being  coiistantly 
tested. 

The  spirit  of  Columbus  has  figiired 
large  in  our  history.  *  Inspired  by  him. 
succeeding  generations  of  Americans 
made  their  way  over  the  seas  to  the  New 
World  to  make  a  meaningful  and  lasting 
contribution  to  our  national  life.  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  descent  have  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  in  music,  art,  lit- 
erature, education,  science,  business,  and 
labor — to  name  some  areas  that  come  to 
mind. 

Therefore,  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  Join 
In  the  efforts  of  members  and  officers  of 
Italian-American  societies  who  are  doing 
so  much  to  honor  the  great  explorer. 
Theirs  is  a  great  contribution  to  a  mean- 
ingful day  in  the  life  of  our  Nation. 


Columbus  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12. 1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
October  12,  we  observe  the  473d  arml- 
versary  of  the  discovery  of  America  by 
the  intrepid  Italian  navigator  Christo- 
pher   Columbus.      Nearly    5    centuries 
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have,  gone  by  since  that  historic  event 
in  human  affairs  which  began  a  new  era 
for  all  mankind,  but  most  especially  for 
us  who  live  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
In  the  course  of  history,  mankind  has 
come  to  recognize  Columbus  as  a  great 
navigator,  explorer,  and  dreamer,  but 
also  as  a  dedicated  and  religious  man 
who  by  his  exploits  inspired  countless 
generations  to  great  deeds.  I  believe 
that  much  of  our  heritage  of  freedom 
and  justice  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
courage,  the  determination,  and  the 
ideals  of  Columbus. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  to  this  day 
we  have  not  yet  given  to  Christopher 
Columbus  the  full  recognition  to  which 
he  is  entitled.  Both  in  the  last  Congress 
and  also  in  the  present  Congress  I  have 
introduced  bills  to  designate  October  12 
of  each  year  as  a  legal  holiday  and  that 
it  be  known  as  Columbus  Day  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  achievements  of  the  great 
navigator.  I  also  suggested  that  this 
day  be  observed  as  a  day  of  rededication 
to  the  ideals  of  peace,  justice  and  de- 
mocracy which  have  helped  make  Amer- 
ica the  great  Nation  that  it  is  today. 


I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  make 
Columbus  Day  more  meaningful,  and  for 
this  reason  I  commend  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans  of  Italian  origin  for  their  efforts 
each  year  in  observing  this  day  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ideals  and  dreams 
envisioned  by  Columbus.  We  join  with 
them  on  this  day  in  paying  tribute  to 
Columbus.  We  recall  with  pride  and  ap- 
preciation  the  magnificent  contribution 
and  the  invaluable  role  of  Italian- 
Americans  in  the  growth  of  development 
of  America.  We  salute  them  for  their 
loyalty  and  their  patriotism. 


SENATE 

Wednesd.vy,  October  13,  1965 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m..  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Reverend  William  Kenneth 
Amiott.  of  Cardinal  Muench  Seminary, 
Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  Father,  Your  Son  once  said 
to  us,  "Peace  be  to  you,  peace  I  leave 
with  you;  my  peace  I  give  unto  you." 
O  God,  help  us,  for  we  have  lost  that 
precious  gift. 

Enlighten  our  eyes,  for  in  our  search 
we  might  walk  past  it,  since  without  You 
we  are  blind  to  the  light  of  peace.  En- 
courage our  hearts,  for  without  Your 
strength  we  shall  falter  along  the  way; 
so  few  men  seem  to  have  joined  the 
search. 

Inflame  our  imaginations  with  the 
beauty  and  worth  of  peace,  for  we  have 
so  long  been  without  it  that  we  cannot 
recall  it.  Enrapture  our  minds  with  the 
glories  to  come  to  this  world  from  peace, 
for  we  are  much  burdened  with  the  ugli- 
ness of  waging  war.  Enable  us  to  lead 
our  Nation  to  unbroken  peace;  let  us  lead 
men  who  follow  freely  into  the  path  of 
Your  bounty,  for  so  few  men  are  free. 
Encompass  us  all  with  Your  love  in  these 
last  days  of  our  arduous  task,  for  without 
You  the  builder  builds  in  vain. 

Embrace  us  in  the  fervor  of  peace.  Al- 
mighty Father;  give  us  peace  in  our 
time,  for  Thy  name's  sake.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday. 
October  12, 1965.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  305) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which. 


with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  is  the  ninth  annual  report  on  the 
trade  agreements  program,  as  required 
by  section  402(a)  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962. 

In  1964,  United  States  and  free- world 
trade  continued  to  set  fresh  records. 

U.S.  exports  reached  a  new  high  of 
$25.6  billion.  $6.9  billion  more  than  our 
imports. 

U.S.  farm  exports  rose  to  $6.4  billion, 
an  alltime  peak. 

Free  world  exports  reached  a  record 
$152  billion. 

The  major  trading  nations  agreed  to 
take  further  steps  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  as- 
sist exports  from  developing  countries. 

The  policy  of  two-way  trade  expansion 
and  liberalization,  initiated  with  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  and  con- 
tinued by  every  administration  since 
that  time,  has  brought  great  benefits  to 
this  country.  In  general.  U.S.  goods 
have  enjoyed  progressively  easier  access 
to  foreign  markets.  Low  cost,  high- 
quality  U.S.  exports,  sold  and  used  in 
every  comer  of  the  world,  have  pro- 
vided immediate  evidence  of  the  vitality 
of  our  free  enterprise  system.  Our  proc- 
essors have  gained  ready  access  to  essen- 
tial raw  materials,  and  have  profited 
from  the  stimulus  of  keener  competition. 
Consumers  have  enjoyed  the  wide  range 
of  choice  wMch  the  world  market  pro- 
vides. 

But  we  have  only  begun.  We  must 
build  on  past  success  to  achieve  greater 
well-being  for  America,  and  for  all  the 
world's  peoples.  In  particular,  we  must 
make  every  effort  to  assure  the  success 
of  the  current  Geneva  negotiations, 
known  as  the  Kennedy  round. 

In  this  International  Cooperation  Year 
of  1965,  all  nations  should  pledge  them- 
selves to  work  together  for  the  steady  ex- 
pansion of  commerce.  Continuing  its 
steady  course  begun  in  1934,  the  United 
States  will  do  its  part  in  achieving  that 
goal. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  October  13,  1965. 


the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day   received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calen- 
dar No.  798. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 


CLARIFYING  AND  PROTECTING  THE 
RIGHT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  TO  INFOR- 
MATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1160)  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
Administrative  Pi'ocedure  Act,  chapter 
324,  of  the  act  of  June  11,  1946  (60  Stat. 
238) ,  to  clarify  and  protect  the  right  of 
the  public  to  information,  and  for  other 
puiposes  which  had  been  reported  from 
the   Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
amendments  on  page  3.  line  8,  after  the 
letter  "(C)",  to  insert  "administrative"; 
on  page  4,  line  4,  after  the  word  "Rec- 
ords.", to  strike  out  "Every"  and  insert 
"Except  with  respect  to  the  records  made 
available  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and 
(b).  every";   in  line  6,  after  the  word 
"shall",  to  insert  "upon  request  for  iden- 
tifiable records  made";  in  line  8,  after 
the  word  "place",  to  insert  "fees  to  the 
extent  authorized  by  statute" ;  in  line  9. 
after  the  word  "make",  to  strike  out{"all 
its"  and  insert  "such";  in  line  14,  after 
the  word  "records",  to  strike  out  "and 
information";  in  line  15,  after  the  word 
"records",  to  strike  out  "or  information"; 
on  page  5.  line  12.  after  the  word  "from", 
to  strike  out  "the  public"  and  insert  "any 
person";  in  line  14,  after  the  word  "let- 
ters", to  strike  out  "dealing  solely  with 
matters  of  law   or  policy"   and  insert 
"which  would  not  be  available  by  law  to 
a  private  party  in  litigation  with  the 
agency";    in   line    20,   after   the   word 
"party",  to  strike  out  "and";  and,  in  line 
24,  after  the  word  "institutions",  to  in- 
sert a  semicolon  and  "and  (9)  geological 
and  geophysical  information  and  data 
(including  maps)  concerning  wells";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o{ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  section 


3  chapter  324.  of  the  Act  of  June  11.  1946  (60 
Stat.  238) .  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

'Sec.  3.  Every  agency  shall  make  available 
to  the  public  the  following  information : 

••(a)   Publication   in   the  Federal  Regis- 
ter —Every  agency  shall  separately  state  and 
currently  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  for 
the  guidance  of  the  public  (A)   descriptions 
of  its  central  and  field  organization  and  the 
established  places  at  which,  the  officers  from 
whom,  and  the  methods  whereby,  the  public 
may  secure  information,  make  submittals  or 
requests,  or  obtain  decisions;  (B)  statements 
of  the  general  course  and  method  by  which 
Its  functions  are  channeled  and  determined, 
including  the  nature  and  requirements  of  all 
formal   and   Informal    procedures   available; 
(C)  rules  of  procedure,  descriptions  of  forms 
available  or  the  places  at  which  forms  may 
be  obtained,  and  instructions  as  to  the  scope 
and  contents  of  all  papers,  reports,  or  ex- 
aminations; (D)  substantive  rules  of  general 
applicability  adopted  as  authorized  by  law, 
and  statements  of  general  policy  or  interpre- 
tations of  general   applicability  formulated 
and  adopted  by  the  agency;  and  (E)   every 
amendment,  revision,  or  repeal  of  the  fore- 
going.    Except  to  the  extent  that  a  person 
has  actual  and  timely  notice  of  the  terms 
thereof,  no  person  shall  in  any  manner  be  re- 
quired to  resort  to,  or  be  adversely  affected  by 
any  matter  required  to  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  not  so  published.     For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  matter  which  is 
reasonably  available  to  the  class  of  persons 
affected  thereby  shall  be  deemed  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  when  incorporated  by 
reference  therein  with  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Register. 

"(b)    Agency      Opinions     and      Orders. — 
Every  agency  shall,  in  accordance  with  pub- 
lished rules,  make  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion and  copying  (A)   all  final  opinions  (in- 
cluding concurring  and  dissenting  opinions) 
and  all  orders  made  in  the  adjudication  of 
cases,  (B)  those  statements  of  poUcy  and  in- 
terpretations which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
agency  and  are  not  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  and  (C)   administrative  staff  man- 
uals and  instructions  to  staff  that  affect  any 
member  of  the  public,  unless  such  materials 
are  promptly  published  and  copies  offered 
for  sale.    To  the  extent  required  to  prevent 
a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  personal 
privacy,  an  agency  may  delete  Identifying  de- 
tails when  it  makes  available  or  publishes 
an  opinion,  statement  of  policy,  interpreta- 
tion, or  staff  manual  or  instruction:    Pro- 
vided, That  in  every  case  the  justification  for 
the  deletion  must  be  fully  e.xplained  in  writ- 
ing.   Every  agency  also  shall  maintain  and 
make   available    for    public    inspection   and 
copying  a  current  Index  providing  identifying 
Information  for  the  public  as  to  any  matter 
which    Is   Issued,   adopted,   or   promulgated 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and  which 
is  required  by  this  subsection  to  be  made 
available  or  published.    No  final  order,  opin- 
ion, statement  of  policy,  interpretation,  or 
staff  manual  or  instruction  that  affects  any 
member  of  the  public  may  be  relied  upon, 
used   or   cited   as   precedent   by   an   agency 
against  any  private  party  unless  it  has  been 
Indexed  and  either  made  available  or  pub- 
lished as  provided  by  this  subsection  or  un- 
less  that   private    party    shall    have   actual 
and  timely  notice  of  the  terms  thereof. 

"(c)  Agency  Records. — Except  with  re- 
spect to  the  records  made  available  pursuant 
to  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  every  agency 
shall,  upon  request  for  Identifiable  records 
made  in  accordance  with  published  rules 
stating  the  time,  place,  fees  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  statute  and  procedure  to  be 
followed,  make  such  records  promply  avail- 
able to  any  person.  Upon  complaint,  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  In  the  district 
In  which  the  complainant  resides,  or  has  his 


principal  place  of  business,  or  in  which  the 
agency  records  are  situated  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  enjoin  the  agency  from  the  with- 
holding of  agency  records  and  to  order  the 
production  of  any  agency  records  improperly 
withheld  from  the  complainant.  In  such 
cases  the  court  shall  determine  the  matter  de 
novo  and  the  burden  shall  be  upon  the  agen- 
cy to  sustain  its  action.  In  the  event  of  non- 
compliance with  the  court's  order,  the  dis- 
trict court  may  punish  the  responsible  officers 
for  contempt.  Except  as  to  those  causes 
which  the  court  deems  of  greater  importance, 
proceedings  before  the  district  court  as  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  shall  take  prec- 
edence on  the  docket  over  all  other  causes 
and  shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  and  trial  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  and  expedited  In 
every  way. 

"(d)  Agency  Proceedings. — Every  agency 
having  more  than  one  member  shall  keep  a 
record  of  the  final  votes  of  each  member 
in  every  agency  proceeding  and  such  record 
shall  be  available  for  public  inspection. 

"(e)  Exemptions. — The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  matters 
that  are  (1)  specifically  required  by  Execu- 
tive order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  Interest  of 
the  national  defense  or  foreign  policy;  (2) 
related  solely  to  the  internal  personnel  rules 
and  practices  of  any  agency;  (3)  specifically 
exempted  from  disclosure  by  statute;  (4) 
trade  secrets  and  commercial  or  financial  in- 
formation obtained  from  any  person  and 
privileged  or  confidential;  (5)  Inter-agency 
or  intra-agency  memorandums  or  letters 
which  would  not  be  available  by  law  to  a 
private  party  in  litigation  with  the  agency; 
(6)  personnel  and  medical  files  and  similar 
flies  the  disclosure  of  which  would  constitute 
a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  personal 
privacy;  (7)  investigatory  files  compiled  for 
law  enforcement  purposes  except  to  the  ex- 
tent available  by  law  to  a  private  party; 
(8)  contained  in  or  related  to  examination, 
operating  or  condition  reports  prepared  by. 
on  behalf  of,  or  for  the  use  of  any  agency 
responsible  for  the  regulation  or  supervision 
of  financial  institutions;  and  (9)  geological 
and  geophysical  Information  and  data  (in- 
cluding maps)  concerning  wells. 

"(f)  Limitation  of  Exemptions. — Nothing 
in  this  section  authorizes  withholding  of  In- 
formation or  limiting  the  availability  of  rec- 
ords to  the  public  except  as  specifically 
stated  in  this  section,  nor  shall  this  section 
be  authority  to  withhold  Information  from 
Congress. 

"(g)  Private  Party. — As  used  in  this  sec- 
tion, 'private  party'  means  any  party  other 
than  an  agency. 

"(h)  Effective  Date. — This  amendment 
shall  become  effective  one  year  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  813) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

In  introducing  S.  1666,  the  predecessor  of 


the  present  bill.  Senator  Long  quoted  the 
words  of  Madison,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  drafted  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution : 

"Knowledge  will  forever  govern  ignorance, 
and  a  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own  gov- 
ernors must  arm  themselves  with  the  power 
knowledge    gives.     A    popular    government 


without  popular  information  or  the  means  of 
acquiring  it  is  but  a  prolog  to  a  farce  or  a 
tragedy  or  perhaps  both." 

Today  the  very  vastness  of  our  Government 
and  its  myriad  of  agencies  makes  it  difficult 
for  the  electorate  to  obtain  that  "popular 
Information"  of  which  Madison  spoke.  But 
it  is  only  when  one  further  considers  the 
hundreds  of  departments,  branches,  and 
agencies  which  are  not  directly  responsible 
to  the  people,  that  one  begins  to  understand 
the  great  Importance  of  having  an  informa- 
tion policy  of  full  disclosure. 

Although  the  theory  of  an  Informed  elec- 
torate is  vital  to  the  proper  operation  of  a 
democracy,  there  Is  nowhere  in  our  present 
law  a  statute  which  affirmatively  provides  for 
that  Information.  Many  witnesses  have  tes- 
tified that  the  present  public  information 
section  of  the  AdminlBtrative  Procedxxre  Act 
has  been  used  more  as  an  excuse  for  with- 
holding than  as  a  disclosure  statute. 

Section  3  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  that  section  which  this  bill  would 
amend,  is  full  of  loopholes  which  allow  agen- 
cies to  deny  legitimate  information  to  the 
public.  Innumerable  times  it  appears  that 
information  is  withheld  only  to  cover  up 
embarrassing  mistakes  or  irregularities  and 
the  withholding  justified  by  such  phrases  In 
section  3  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  as — "requiring  secrecy  In  the  public  in- 
terest," or  "required  for  good  cause  to  be  held 
confidential." 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  bill  to 
eliminate  such  phrases,  to  establish  a  general 
philosophy  of  full  agency  disclosure  unless 
information  is  exempted  under  clearly  de- 
lineated statutory  language  and  to  provide  a 
court  procedure  by  which  citizens  and  the 
press  may  obtain  information  wrongfully 
withheld.  It  is  important  and  necessary  that 
the  present  void  be  filled.  It  is  essential  that 
agency  personnel,  and  the  courts  as  well,  be 
given  definitive  guidelines  in  setting  infor- 
mation policies.  Standards  such  as  "for  good 
cause"  are  certainly  not  sufficient. 

At  the  same  time  that  a  broad  philosophy 
of  "freedom  of  information"  is  enacted  Into 
law.  it  is  necessary  to  protect  certain  equally 
important  rights  of  privacy  with  respect  to 
certain  Information  in  Government  files, 
such  as  medical  and  personnel  records.  It  is 
also  necessary  for  the  very  operation  of  our 
Government  to  allow  it  to  keep  confidential 
certain  material,  such  as  the  investigatory 
files  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
It  Is  not  an  easy  task  to  balance  the  op- 
posing interests,  but  it  is  not  an  impossible 
one  either.  It  is  not  necessary  to  conclude 
that  to  protect  one  of  the  interests,  the  other 
must,  of  necessity,  either  be  abrogated  or 
substantially  subordinated.  Success  lies  In 
providing  a  workable  formula  which  en- 
compasses, balances,  and  protects  all  Inter- 
ests, yet  places  emphasis  on  the  fullest  re- 
sponsible disclosure. 

history  of  legislation 
After  it  became  apparent  that  section  3 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  was  be- 
ing used  as  an  exctise  for  secrecy,  proposals 
for  change  began. 

The  first  of  these  proposals,  S.  2504,  84th 
Congress,  Introduced  by  Senator  Wiley,  and 
S.  2541,  84th  Congress,  by  Senator  McCarthy, 
arose  cut  of  recommendations  by  the  Hoover 
Commission  Task  Force.  These  were  quickly 
followed  in  the  85th  Congress  by  the  Hen- 
nings  bill,  S.  2148,  and  by  S.  4094,  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Ervin  and  Butler,  which 
was  incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  proposed 
Code  of  Federal  Administrative  Procedure. 

S.  4094  was  reintroduced  by  Senator  Hen- 
nlngs  In  the  86th  Congress  as  S.  186.  This 
was  followed  in  the  second  session  by  a 
slightly  revised  version  of  the  same  bill, 
numbered  S.  2780.  Senators  Ervin  and  But- 
ler reintroduced  S.  4094  which  was  designated 
S.  1070,  86th  Congress. 
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More  recently.  Senator  Carroll  Introduced 
S.  1567,  cosponsored  by  Senators  Habt,  Long, 
and  Pkoxmire.  Also  introduced  In  the  87th 
Congress  were  the  Ervln  bill.  8.  1887,  Its  com- 
panion bill  in  the  House.  UM.  9926,  S.  1907 
by  Senator  Proxmire,  and  S.  3410  introduced 
by  Senators  Dirksen  and  Carroll. 

Although  hearings  were  held  on  the  Hen- 
nlngs  bills,  and  considerable  Interest  was 
aroused  by  all  of  the  bills,  no  legislation  re- 
sulted. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  Senate  passed  S. 
1666.  upon  which  this  bill  is  based,  on  July 
3L,  1964,  but  sufficient  time  did  not  remain 
in  that  Congress  for  its  full  consideration 
by  the  House.  The  present  bill  is  substan- 
tially S.  1666,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  with 
amendments  reflecting  suggestions  made  to 
the  conunittee  in  the  course  of  the  hearings. 

INADEQUACY  OF  PRESENT  LAW 

The  present  section  3  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act,  which  would  be  replaced 
by  S.  1160,  Is  so  brief  that  It  can  be  profit- 
ably placed  at  this  point  in  the  report: 

"PtTBLIC    INFORMATION 

"Section  3 :  Except  to  the  extent  that  there 
Is  involved  (1)  any  function  of  the  United 
States  requiring  secrecy  in  the  public  Interest 
or  (2)  any  matter  relating  solely  to  the  In- 
ternal management  of  an  agency — 

"(a)  Rules:  Every  agency  shall  separately 
state  and  currently  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  (1)  descriptions  of  its  central  and 
field  organization  including  delegations  by 
the  agency  of  final  authority  and  the  estab- 
lished places  at  which,  and  methods  whereby, 
the  public  may  secure  information  or  make 
submittals  or  requests;  (2)  statements  of 
the  general  course  and  method  by  which  Its 
functions  are  channeled  and  determined.  In- 
cluding the  nature  and  requirements  of  all 
formal  or  Informal  procedures  available  as 
well  as  forms  and  instructions  as  to  the  scope 
and  contents  of  all  papers,  reports,  or  exam- 
inations: and  (3)  substantive  rules  adopted 
as  authorized  by  law  and  statements  of  gen- 
eral policy  or  interpretations  formulated  and 
adopted  by  the  agency  for  the  guidance  of 
the  public;  but  not  rules  addressed  to  and 
served  upon  named  persons  In  accordance 
with  law.  No  person  shall  in  any  manner  be 
required  to  resort  to  organization  or  proce- 
dure not  so  published. 

"(b)  Opinions  and  orders:  Every  agency 
shall  publish  or.  In  accordance  with  pub- 
lished rule,  make  available  to  public  Inspec- 
tion all  final  opinions  or  orders  In  the  adjudi- 
cation of  cases  (except  those  required  for 
good  cause  to  be  held  confidential  and  not 
cited  as  precedents)  and  all  rules. 

"(c)  Public  records:  Save  as  otherwise  re- 
quired by  statute,  matters  of  official  record 
shall  In  accordance  v/lth  published  rule  be 
made  available  to  persons  properly  and  di- 
rectly concerned  except  Information  held 
confidential  for  good  cause  found." 

The  serious  deficiencies  in  this  present 
statute  are  obvious.  They  fall  Into  four 
categories: 

1.  There  Is  excepted  from  the  operation  of 
the  whole  section  "any  function  of  the  United 
States  requiring  secrecy  In  the  public  in- 
terest •  •  *."  There  Is  no  attempt  In  the 
bin  or  Its  legislative  history  to  delimit  "In 
the  public  interest,"  and  there  Is  no  authority 
granted  for  any  review  of  the  use  of  this 
vague  phrase  by  Federal  officials  who  wish 
to  withhold  Information. 

2.  Although  subsection  (b)  requires  th'e 
agency  to  make  available  to  public  Inspection 
"all  final  opinions  or  orders  in  the  adjudica- 
tion of  cases,"  It  vitiates  this  command  by 
adding  the  following  limitation:  "•  •  •  ex- 
cept those  required  for  good  cause  to  be  held 
confidential  •   •   •." 

3.  As  to  public  records  generally,  subsec- 
tion (c)  requires  their  availability  "to  per- 
sons properly  and  directly  concerned  except 
information  held  confidential  for  good  cavuJ 


found."  This  Is  a  double-barreled  loophole 
because  not  only  Is  there  the  vague  phrase 
"for  good  cause  found,"  there  Is  also  a  fur- 
ther excuse  for  withholding  if  persons  are 
not  "properly  and  directly  concerned." 

4.  There  is  no  remedy  In  case  of  wrongful 
withholding  of  information  from  citizens  by 
Government  officials. 

PRESENT  SECTION  3  OP  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCE- 
DURE ACT  IS  WITHHOLDING  STATUTE,  NOT  DIS- 
CLOSURE STATUTE 

It  Is  the  conclusion  of  the  committee  that 
the  present  section  3  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  Is  of  little  or  no  value  to  the 
public  In  gaining  access  to  records  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Indeed,  It  has  had  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  effect:  It  Is  cited  as  statu- 
tory authority  for  the  withholding  of  virtu- 
ally any  piece  of  Information  that  an  official 
or  an  agency  does  not  wish  to  disclose. 

Under  the  present  section  3,  any  Govern- 
ment official  can  under  color  of  law  withhold 
almost  anything  from  any  citizen  under  the 
vague  standards — or,  more  precisely,  lack  of 
standards — In  section  3.  It  would  require  al- 
most no  effort  for  any  official  to  think  up  a 
reason  why  a  piece  of  Information  should  be 
withheld  (1)  because  it  was  In  the  "public 
interest,"  or  (2)  "for  good  cause  found,"  or 
(3)  that  the  person  making  the  request  was 
not  "properly  and  directly  concerned."  And, 
even  if  his  reason  had  not  a  scintilla  of  valid- 
ity, there  Is  absolutely  nothing  that  a  citizen 
seeking  information  can  do  because  there  Is 
no  remedy  available. 

WHAT  S.    1160  WOULD  DO 

5.  1160  would  emphasize  that  section  3  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  Is  not  a 
withholding  statute  but  a  disclosure  statute 
by  the  following  major  changes : 

1.  It  sets  up  workable  standards  for  what 
records  should  and  should  not  be  open  to 
public  Inspection.  In  particular,  It  avoids 
the  use  of  such  vague  phrases  as  "good  cause 
found"  and  replaces  them  with  specific  and 
limited  types  of  information  that  may  be 
withheld. 

2.  It  eliminates  the  test  of  who  shall  have 
the  right  to  different  information.  For  the 
great  majority  of  different  records,  the  public 
as  a  whole  has  a  right  to  know  what  Its  Gov- 
ernment Is  doing.  There  Is,  of  covu-se,  a  cer- 
tain need  for  confidentiality  In  some  aspects 
of  Government  operations  and  these  aie  pro- 
tected specifically;  but  outside  these  limited 
areas,  all  citizens  have  a  right  to  know. 

3.  The  revised  section  3  gives  to  any  ag- 
grieved citizen  a  remedy  in  court. 

DETAILED  DESCRIPTION  OF  BILL 

Description  of  subsection  (o) 

Subsection  (a)  deals  entirely  with  publi- 
cation of  material  In  the  Federal  Register. 
This  subsection  has  fewer  changes  from  the 
existing  law  than  any  other;  primarily  be- 
cavise  there  have  been  few  complaints  about 
omission  from  the  Federal  Register  of  neces- 
sary official  material.  In  fact,  what  com- 
plaints there  have  been  have  been  more  on 
the  side  of  too  much  publication  rather  than 
too  little. 

The  principal  change  In  subsection  (a)  has 
been  to  deal  with  the  exceptions  to  Its  pro- 
visions In  a  single  subsection,  subsection  (e) . 

There  are  a  number  of  mlpor  changes 
which  attempt  to  make  it  more  clear  that 
the  purpose  of  inclusion  of  material  In  the 
Federal  Register  Is  to  guide  the  public  in 
determining  where  and  by  whom  decisions 
are  made,  as  well  as  where  they  may  secure 
Information  and  make  submittals  and  re- 
quests. 

There  is  also  a  provision,  suggested  by  a 
number  of  agencies,  for  Incorporation  of 
other  publications  by  reference  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  This  may  be  helpful  In  re- 
ducing the  bulky  present  size  of  the  Register. 

The  new  sanction  Imposed  for  failure  to 
publish  the  matters  enumerated  In  section 


3(a)  was  added  to  expressly  provide  that  a 
person  shall  not  be  adversely  affected  by  mat- 
ters required  to  be  published  and  not  so 
published.  This  gives  added  Incentive  to  the 
agencies  to  publish  the  required  material. 

The  following  technical  changes  were  also 
made  with  regard  to  subsection  3(a): 

The  phrase  "•  •  •  but  not  rules  addressed 
to  and  served  upon  named  persons  in  ac- 
cordance with  law  •  •  •"  was  stricken  be- 
cause section  3(a)  as  amended  only  requires 
the  publication  of  rules  of  general  applica- 
bility. 

"Rules  of  procedure"  was  added  to  remove 
an  uncertainty.  "Description  of  forms  avail- 
able" was  added  to  eliminate  the  need  of 
publishing  lengthy  forms. 

The  new  clause  (E)  is  an  obvious  change, 
added  for  the  sake  of  completeness  and 
clarity. 

Description  of  subsection  (b) 

Subsection  (b)  of  S.  1160  (as  subsec.  (b| 
of  sec.  3  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act)  deals  with  agency  opinions,  orders,  and 
rules.  This  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
subsection  is  replaced  by  a  detailed  subsec- 
tion, specifying  what  orders,  opinions,  and 
rules  must  be  made  available.  The  excep- 
tions have  again  been  moved  to  a  single  sub- 
section, subsection  (e),  dealing  with  ex- 
ceptions. 

Apart  from  the  exemptions,  agencies  muet 
make  available  for  public  inspectlon^Snd 
copying  all  final  opinions  (including  con- 
curring and  dissenting  opinions);  all  orders 
made  in  the  adjudication  of  cases;  and  those 
statements  of  policy  and  Interpretations 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the  agency  and 
are  not  required  to  be  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register;  and  administrative  staff  man- 
uals and  instructions  to  staff  that  affect  any 
member  of  the  public. 

There  Is  a  provision  for  the  deletion  of  cer- 
tain details  In  opinions,  statements  of  policy. 
Interpretations,  staff  manuals  and  instruc- 
tions to  prevent  "a  clearly  unwarranted  in- 
vasion of  personal  privacy."  The  authority 
to  delete  Identifying  details  after  written 
Justification  Is  necessary  In  order  to  be  able 
to  balance  the  public's  right  to  know  with 
the  private  citizen's  right  to  be  secure  In  his 
personal  affairs  which  have  no  bearing  or 
effect  on  the  general  public.  For  example. 
It  may  be  pertinent  to  know  that  unseason- 
ably harsh  weather  has  caused  an  Increase  In 
public  relief  costs;  but  It  Is  not  necessary 
that  the  identity  of  any  person  so  affected 
be  made  public. 

Written  Justification  for  deletion  of  Identi- 
fying details  is  to  be  placed  as  preamble  to 
"•  •  •  the  opinion,  statement  of  policy.  In- 
terpretation or  staff  manual  or  Instruction 
•   •   •"  that  Is  made  available. 

Requiring  the  agencies  to  keep  a  current 
Index  of  their  orders,  opinions,  etc.,  Is  neces- 
sary to  afford  the  private  citizen  the  essen- 
tial Information  to  enable  him  to  deal  effec- 
tively and  knowledgeably  with  the  Federal 
agencies.  This  change  will  prevent  a  citizen 
from  losing  a  controversy  with  an  agency  be- 
cause of  some  obscure  and  hidden  order  or^ 
opinion  which  the  agency  knows  about  but 
which  has  laeen  unavailable  to  the  citizen 
simply  because  he  had  no  way  in  which  to 
discover  It.  However,  considerations  of  time 
and  expense  cause  this  Indexing  requirement 
to  be  made  prospective  In  application  only. 

Many  agencies  already  have  Indexing  pro- 
grams, e.g.,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Such  Indexes  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  this  bin  insofar  as  they  achieve  the 
purpose  of  the  Indexing  requirement.  No 
other  special  or  new  indexing  will  be  neces- 
sary for  such  agencies. 

Subsection  (b)  contains  its  own  sanction 
that  orders,  opinions,  etc.,  which  are  not 
properly  indexed  and  made  available  to  the 
public  may  not  be  relied  upon  or  cited  as 
precedent  by  an  agency. 
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There    are    also    a    nvimber    of    technical 
changes  In  section  3(b)  : 

The   phrase    "•  •  •  and    copying 

was  added  because  it  Is  frequently  of  little 
use  to  be  able  to  Inspect  orders  or  the  like 
unless  one  Is  able  to  copy  them  for  future 
reference.  Hence  the  right  to  copy  these 
matters  Is  supplemental  to  the  right  to  In- 
spect and  makes  the  latter  right  meaningful. 
The  addition  of  "•  •  *  concurring  and 
dissenting  opinions  •  •  "Ms  added  to  in- 
sure that.  If  one  or  more  agency  members 
dissent  or  concur,  the  public  and  the  parties 
should  have  access  to  these  views  and  ideas. 
The  enumeration  of  orders,  etc..  defines 
what  materials  are  subject  to  section  3(b) 's 
requirements.  The  "unless"  clause  was 
added  to  provide  the  agencies  with  an  al- 
ternative means  of  making  these  materials 
available  through  publication. 

Description  of  subsection  (c) 
Subsection  (c)  deals  with  "agency  records" 
and  would  have  almost  the  reverse  result  of 
present  subsection  (c)  which  deals  with 
"public  records."  Whereas  the  present  sub- 
section 3(c)  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  has  been  construed  to  authorize  wide- 
spread withholding  of  agency  records,  sub- 
section 3(c)  of  S.  1160  requires  their  dis- 
closure. 

The  records  must  be  Identifiable  by  the 
person  requesting  them.  I.e.,  a  reasonable 
description  enabling  the  Government  em- 
ployee to  locate  the  requested  records.  This 
requirement  of  Identification  Is  not  to  be 
used  as  a  method  of  withholding  records. 

Subsection  (c)  contains  a  specific  court 
remedy  for  any  alleged  wrongful  withholding 
of  agency  records  by  agency  personnel.  The 
aggrieved  person  can  bring  an  action  in  the 
district  court  where  he  resides,  has  his  place 
of  business,  or  in  which  the  agency  records 
are  situated.  The  court  may  require  the 
agency  to  pay  costs  and  reasonable  attorney's 
fees  of  the  complainant  as  in  other  cases. 

That  the  proceeding  must  be  de  novo  is 
essential  In  order  that  the  ultimate  decision 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  agency's  action  is 
made  by  the  court  and  prevent  it  from  be- 
coming meaningless  Judicial  sanctioning  of 
agency  discretion. 

Placing  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the 
agency  puts  the  task  of  Justifying  the  with- 
holding on  the  only  party  able  to  explain  it. 
The  private  party  can  hardly  be  asked  to 
prove  that  an  agency  has  Improperly  with- 
held public  Information  because  he  will  not 
know  the  reasons  for  the  agency  action. 

The  court  Is  authorized  to  give  actions 
under  this  subsection  precedence  on  the 
docket  over  other  causes.  Complaints  of 
wrongful  withholding  shall  be  heard  "at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  and  expedited  in 
every  way." 

Description   of  subsection    (d) 
This  subsection  provides  that  a  record  be 
kept  of  all  final  votes  by  agency  members  In 
every  agency  proceeding  and  that  this  record 
of  votes  be  available  to  the  public. 

Agency  practice  in  this  area  varies.  This 
change  makes  the  publication  of  final  votes 
of  agency  members  a  uniform  practice  and 
provides  the  public  with  a  very  important 
part  of  the  agency's  decisional  process. 

Description  of  subsection  (e) 
Subsection  (e)  deals  with  the  categories  of 
matters  which  are  exempt  from  disclosure 
under  the  bill.  Exemption  No.  1  is  for  mat- 
ters specifically  required  by  Executive  order 
to  be  kept  secret  In  the  Interest  of  the  na- 
tional defense  or  foreign  policy.  The  change 
of  standard  from  "In  the  public  Interest" 
Is  made  both  to  delimit  more  narrowly  the 
exception  and  to  give  It  a  more  precise  defi- 
nition. The  phrase  "public  Interest"  in  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  has  been  subject  to  conflicting  Interpre- 
tations, often  colored  by  personal  prejudices 
and  predilections.    It  admits  of  no  clear  de- 


lineations, and  It  has  served  in  many  cases 
to  defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which  It  was 
Intended — the  public's  right  to  know  the  op- 
erations of  Its  Government.  Rather  than 
protecting  the  public's  interest,  it  has  caused 
widespread  public  dissatisfaction  and  con- 
fusion. Retention  of  such  an  exception  In 
section  3(a)  is,  therefore.  Inconsistent  with 
the  general  objective  of  enabling  the  public 
readily  to  gain  access  to  the  Information 
necessary  to  deal  effectively  and  upon  equal 
footing  with  Federal  agencies. 

Exemption  No.  2  relates  only  to  the  inter- 
nal personnel  rules  and  practices  of  an 
agency.  Examples  of  these  may  be  rules  as 
to  personnel's  use  of  parking  facilities  or 
regulation  of  lunch  hours,  statements  of  pol- 
icy as  to  sick  leave,  and  the  like. 

Exemption  No.  3  deals  with  matters  specifi- 
cally exempt  from  disclosure  by  another 
statute. 

Exemption  No.  4  Is  for  "trade  secrets  and 
commercial  or  financial  Information  ob- 
tained from  any  person  and  privileged  or 
confidential."  This  exception  Is  necessary 
to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  Information 
which  is  obtained  by  the  Government 
through  questionnaires  or  other  inquiries, 
but  which  would  customarily  not  be  released 
to  the  public  by  the  person  from  whom  It 
was  obtained.  This  would  Include  business 
sales  statistics,  Inventories,  customer  lists, 
and  manufacturing  processes.  It  would  also 
Include  Information  customarily  subject  to 
the  doctor-patient,  lawyer-client,  lender- 
borrower,  and  other  such  privileges.  Specifi- 
cally It  would  Include  any  commercial,  tech- 
nical, and  financial  data,  submitted  by  an 
applicant  or  a  borrower  to  a  lending  agency 
in  connection  with  any  loan  application  or 
loan. 

Exemption  No.  5  relates  to  "inter-agency 
or  Intra-agency  memorandums  or  letters 
which  would  not  be  available  by  law  to  a 
private  party  in  litigation  with  the  agency." 
It  was  pointed  out  in  the  comments  of  many 
of  the  agencies  that  it  would  be  Impossible 
to  have  any  frank  discussion  of  legal  or  pol- 
icy matters  in  writing  If  all  such  writings 
were  to  be  subjected  to  public  scrutiny.  It 
was  argued,  and  with  merit,  that  efficiency  of 
Government  would  be  greatly  hampered  If, 
with  respect  to  legal  and  policy  matters,  all 
Government  agencies  were  prematurely 
forced  to  "operate  In  a  flshbowl."  The  com- 
mittee Is  convinced  of  the  merits  of  this 
general  proposition,  but  It  has  attempted  to 
delimit  the  exception  as  narrowly  as  con- 
sistent with  efficient  Government  operation. 
Exemption  No.  6  contains  an  exemption 
for  "personnel  and  medical  files,  and  similar 
files  the  disclosure  of  which  would  consti- 
tute a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  per- 
sonal privacy."  Such  agencies  as  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Selective  Service, 
etc.,  have  great  quantities  of  files,  the  con- 
fidentiality of  which  has  been  maintained  by 
agency  rule  but  without  statutory  authority. 
There  Is  a  consensus  that  these  files  should 
not  be  opened  to  the  public,  and  the  com- 
mittee decided  upon  a  general  exemption 
rather  than  a  number  of  specific  statutory 
authorizations  for  various  agencies.  It  Is 
believed  that  the  scope  of  the  exemption  Is 
held  within  bounds  by  the  use  of  the  limi- 
tation of  "a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion 
of  personal  privacy." 

The  phrase  "clearly  unwarranted  Invasion 
of  personal  privacy"  enunciates  a  policy  that 
win  Involve  a  balancing  of  Interests  between 
the  protection  of  an  Individual's  private 
affairs  from  unnecessary  public  scrutiny,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  public's  right  to  gov- 
ernmental information.  The  application  of 
this  policy  should  lend  Itself  particularly  to 
those  Government  agencies  where  persons 
are  required  to  submit  vast  amounts  of  per- 
sonal data  usually  for  limited  purposes.  For 
example,  health,  welfare,  and  selective  serv- 
ice records  are  highly  personal  to  the  person 


Involved,  yet  facts  concerning  the  award  of 
a  pension  or  benefit  should  be  disclosed  to 
the  public. 

Exemption  No.  7  deals  with  "investigatory 
files  compiled  for  law  enforcement  purposes." 
These  are  the  files  prepared  by  Government 
agencies  to  prosecute  law  violators.  Their 
disclosure  of  such  files,  except  to  the  extent 
they  are  available  by  law  to  a  private  party, 
cotild  harm  the  Government's  case  In  court. 

Exemption  No.  8  is  directed  specifically  to 
Insuring  the  security  of  our  financial  insti- 
tutions by  making  available  only  to  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  responsible  for  the  regula- 
tion or  supervision  of  such  Institutions  the 
examination,  operating,  or  condition  reports 
prepared  by,  on  behalf  of,  or  for  the  use  of 
such  agencies. 

Description  of  subsection  (/) 
The  purpose  of  this  subsection  Is  to  make 
It  clear  beyond  doubt  that  all  materials  of 
the  Government  are  to  be  made  available  to 
the  public  by  publication  or  otherwise  tinless 
explicitly  allowed  to  be  kept  secret  by  one  of 
the  exemptions  In  subsection  (e).  Further, 
it  Is  made  clear  that,  because  this  section 
only  refers  to  the  public's  right  to  know,  it 
cannot,  therefore,  be  backhandedly  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  withholding  of  In- 
formation from  the  Congress,  the  collective 
representative  of  the  public. 

Description  of  subsection  (g) 

This  subsection  provides  a  definition  of  the 
term  "private  party"  which  Is  not  presently 
defined  In  the  act  being  amended  by  this 
bin. 

Description  of  subsection  (h) 

The  1-year  period  before  this  act  goes  into 
effect  Is  to  allow  ample  time  for  the  agen- 
cies to  conform  their  practices  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  act. 

CONCLUSION 

The  committee  feels  that  this  bUl,  as 
amended,  would  establish  a  much-needed 
policy  of  disclosure,  while  balancing  the  nec- 
essary Interest  of  confidentiality. 

A  government  by  secrecy  benefits  no  one. 

It  Injures  the  people  It  seelcs  to  serve;  It 
Injures  Its  own  Integrity  and  oi>eratlon. 

It  breeds  mistrust,  damp>ens  the  fervor  of 
Its  citizens,  and  mocks  their  loyalty. 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee  reports 
the  bill  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
adopted,  as  amended. 


COPYRIGHT  OFFICE  FEES 
The  bUl  (HR.  2853)  to  amend  title  17, 
United  States  Code,  with  relation  to  the 
fees  to  be  charged  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  814),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PTTRPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  2853  is  to  Increase  the 
fees  payable  to  the  Copyright  Office,  so  as  to 
bring  the  cash  receipts  of  the  Office  more 
nearly  in  Une  with  its  expenditures. 

STATEMENT 

The  present  statutory  fees  of  the  Copy- 
right Office  were  established  In  1948.  As  a 
result  of  the  1948  amendment  of  copyright 
fees,  the  Income  of  the  Office  then  exceeded 
its  expenditures.  Since  fiscal  year  1960  the 
ratio  of  fees  to  expenditures  has  dropped 
from  100  percent  to  63  percent  for  fiscal  year 
1965.  This  decline  has  resulted  In  expres- 
sions of  concern  from  the  Appropriations 
Committees   of   both   the  Senate   and   the 
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House.  On  July  6.  1965.  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  In  Senate  Report  No. 
424.  on  the  legislative  branch  appropriation 
bill,  at  page  12,  declared: 

'The  operations  of  this  Office  result  In 
cash  receipts  to  the  Government,  although 
recovery  from  fees  receipts  Is  diminishing 
from  year  to  year.  The  estimated  percentage 
of  fees  as  applied  to  costs  for  fiscal  year  1966 
Is  62  percent  as  compared  to  103  percent  In 
1949.  Fees  have  remained  the  same  since 
1948  and.  In  view  of  rising  costs.  It  is  the 
committee's  opinion  that  pending  legislation 
raising  the  registration  fee  should  be  given 
priority  consideration  by  the  appropirate 
legislative  committees." 

S.  2472.  a  bill  which  Is  virtually  Identical 
to  H.R.  2853,  was  introduced  by  Senator 
MoNRONET  on  August  30,  1965.  and  referred 
to  this  committee.  No  action  was  taken  on 
this  bill  since  H.R.  2853  was  passed  by  the 
other  body  on  September  7,  1965. 

SPFCIFIC    INCBEASES    IN    FEES 

H.R.  2853  wotUd  Increase  from  $4  to  $6 
the  fee  for  the  registration  of  a  claim  to 


copyright  in  any  work,  including  a  print  or 
label  used  for  articles  of  merchandise.  The 
fee  for  registration  of  a  claim  to  renewal  of 
copyright  would  be  Increased  from  $2  to  $4. 

The  present  fee  schedule  does  not  provide 
a  fee  for  the  recordation  of  notices  of  Inten- 
tion to  use  a  musical  composition  on  a 
phonograph  record,  although  the  recordation 
of  a  notice  of  use  does  require  a  fee.  This 
legislation  provides  for  a  fee  of  $3  for  the 
recordation  of  a  notice  of  Intention  to  use. 

H.R.  2853  would  Increase  the  maxim  tun 
price  for  the  entire  set  of  Catalog  of  Copy- 
right Entries.  Current  law  provides  that  the 
cost  of  such  full  set  of  catalogs  shall  not 
exceed  $25  and  permits  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights to  set  a  price  for  Individual  parts  of 
the  catalog.  Based  upon  the  Increases  In 
the  cost  of  printing,  the  fee  for  the  full  set 
of  catalogs  would  be  listed  at  a  maximum 
price  of  $75. 

Other  copjTight  fees  are  raised  In  a 
smaller  amount,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  following  table  which  contains  a  com- 
parison of   the  present  and  proposed  fees: 


Copyright  Office  fee  schedules,  1909  to  H.R.  2S53 


Entire  citiilOR..- :---.-- v;-r-"i"C 

Rcttistralioii  (except  co?uinerci;il  prints  anrt  labels) 

ReKistration  (commercial  prints  and  labels) 

ReRistration  ( photographs) ,  no  certificate 

Renewal 

Aillitional  certilicate 

rertificUion 

Retonlinp  iissigniuents - - 

Adilitioiial  paws 

.\.(lil!tiOti:<l  titli-S • 

Notice  of  use - 

Notice  of  intention  to  use 

Ail'litiniml  title - 

Seirelics  > iht  hour) .  • .- v " vc v U  —  V 

Coniporinn  copy  of  assigiiineiit  with  Copyright  Omce  record  ami 
certifying 


1900 


$5.00 
1.00 


..SO 

.50 

.50 

1.00 

1.00 


.10 
.25 


.50 
1.00 


1928 


$10.00 
2.00 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
•2.00 


.10 
1.00 


1.00 

2.00 


1948 


$■-'5. 00 
4.00 
6.00 


2.00 
1.00 
2.00 
3.00 
.50 
.50 
2.00 


.50 
3.00 


U.R.  2SS3 


7,V0O 
6.00 
6.00 


4.00 

2.00 

3.00 

5.0O 

.50 

.50 

3.00 

3.00 

.50 

5.00 


INCOMK    RESX7LTS    OF    H.B.    2853 

It  Is  anticipated  by  the  Copyright  Office 
that  the  fee  Increases  will  result  in  a  slight 
decline  In  the  number  of  registrations.  Al- 
lowing for  such  a  decline,  the  Copyright 
Office  estimates  that  the  fee  schedule  In  the 
bUl  would  return  approximately  80  percent 
of  the  moneys  appropriated  to  the  Office. 
This  recovery  Is  In  line  with  the  75-percent 
recovery  provided  In  the  new  Patent  Office 
fee  schedule.  Public  Law  89-83. 

CONCLUSION 

The  committee  believes  that  a  reasonable 
percentage  of  the  costs  of  the  Copyright  Of- 
fice should  be  sustained  by  those  who  most 
directly  benefit  from  Its  services.  The  com- 
mittee is  of  the  view  that  the  proposed  In- 
creases are  reasonable  and  warranted. 


EXTENSION  OP  DESIGN  PATENT  OP 
INSIGNIA  OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
AMERICAN  VETERANS  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA, 
INC. 

The  bill  <  H.R.  7888 '  providing  for  the 
extension  of  patent  numbered  D-119,187 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
ia  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  815  \  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtniPOSE   OF  THE  BIU- 

The  purpose  of  HJi.  7888  Is  to  renew  an 
expired   design   patent.   No.  D-119,187,   con- 


stituting the  insignia  of  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  the  United  American  Veter- 
ans of  the  United  States  of  America,  Inc., 
for  a  period  of  14  years. 

STATEMENT 

The  subject  design  patent  was  Issued  on 
February  27.  1940.  for  a  term  of  14  years. 
Accordingly,  the  patent  expired  on  February 
27,  1954.  Bills  to  accomplish  the  same  objec- 
tive as  H.R.  7888  were  Introduced  In  the  83d, 
84th,  and  86th  Congresses,  but  no  action 
was  taken  on  them. 

Section  (b)  of  H.R.  7888  provides  that  no 
person  who  has  manufactured  the  design 
of  the  patent  between  its  expiration  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1954.  and  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill,  shall  be  liable  for  infringement  for 
reason  of  the  continued  manufacttire  and 
sale  thereof. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Congress  has  frequently  enacted  legis- 
lation extending  the  terms  of  design  patents 
covering  the  insignia  of  various  military, 
fraternal,  and  pcxtrlotlc  organizations. 

On  H.R.  9833  of  the  88th  Congress  ( Public 
L'\w  88-937).  an  act  granting  a  renewal  of 
patent  No.  D-162.975,  relating  to  a  medal  of 
the  American  Legion,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  commented  favorably  on  the  ex- 
tension of  a  design  patent  for  the  American 
Legion.  This  report  of  the  Department  Is 
identical  to  other  report's  furnished  by  the 
Department  on  similar  legislation. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CRIER-LAW 
CLERKS  BY  U.S.  DISTRICT 
JUDGES 

The  bill  (H.R.  7707)  to  authorize  the 
appointment  of  crler-law  clerks  by  dis- 
trict judges  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  816) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  provide  the  statutory  authority  for  the 
position  of  crler-law  clerk  to  be  appointed 
by  a  U.S.  district  Judge.  Accordingly,  it 
amends  the  first  paragraph  of  28  U.S.C.  755. 

STATEMENT 

This  bin  was  recommended  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  in  a  letter 
dated  April  12,  1965.  addressed  to  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Each  district  Judge  is  allowed  one  secretary 
and  If  he  Is  a  chief  Judge,  having  five  or 
more  Judges  In  his  district,  he  Is  entitled 
to  an  assistant  secretary.  In  addition,  each 
district  Judge  is  entitled  to  a  law  clerk  where 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  has  certified 
the  need  for  such  position  and,  finally  each 
district  Judge  is  entitled  to  one  crler-balllfl 
who  also  acts  as  a  messenger. 

For  several  years  the  district  Judges 
granted  the  privilege  of  appointing  a  com- 
bination court  crler-law  clerk  In  lieu  of  a 
court  crier  alone.  That  person  was  paid  a 
grade  GS-7  rather  than  a  grade  GS-5  salary. 
The  salary  of  a  GS-5  ranges  from  $5,000  to 
$6,485  per  annum,  and  a  GS-7  ranges  from 
$6,050  to  $7,850  per  annum. 

In  1959,  as  a  result  of  testimony  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  the 
Judicial  Conference  concluded  that  it  was 
without  statutory  authority  to  create  the 
position  of  crler-law  clerk.  A  total  of  22 
Individuals  had  been  appointed  to  such  posi- 
tions between  1956  and  1959.  Since  that  time 
these  positions  have  not  been  authorized  and 
those  that  were  allowed  prior  thereto  have 
been  phased  out.  Thus,  this  bill  would  give 
statutory  authority  for  the  appointment  of 
a  legally  qualified  person  to  the  position  of 
crler-law  clerk.  It  would  In  no  way  alter  the 
right  of  the  district  Judge  to  use  a  cotirt 
crier  as  he  deems  proper.  It  merely  permits 
each  district  Judge  who  wishes  to  do  so  to 
appoint  this  specially  qualified  individual. 
In  each  Instance  where  It  Is  utilized  It  vrtll 
result  In  an  additional  per  annum  cost  of 
$1,125. 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  thlB 
bin  has  a  meritorious  purpose,  and  accord- 
ingly recommends  favorable  consideration  of 
H.R.  7707,  without  amendment. 


October  13,  1965 
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CLARENCE  EARLE  DAVIS 
The  bill  (H.R.  9521)  for  the  relief  of 
Clarence  Earle  Davis  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  817),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate  the 
admission  Into  the  United  States  In  a  non- 
quota status  of  the  alien  child  to  be  adopted 
by  the  putative  father  and  his  wife,  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  EARL  HARWELL 

HOG  AN 
The  bill  (S.  1520)  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Earl  Harwell  Hogan  was  con- 
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sidered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Earl  Harwell  Hogan,  of  Pine  Bluff, 
Arkansas,  the  sum  of  $120,  In  full  satisfaction 
of  all  their  claims  against  the  United  States 
for  reimbursement  of  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion of  the  privately  owned  automobile  of 
their  son,  the  late  Lowell  S.  Hogan,  specialist. 
United  States  Army,  from  Bremen,  Germany, 
his  last  duty  station,  to  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas, 
the  said  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Harwell  Hogan 
having  transported  such  automobile  at  their 
own  expense  In  reliance  upon  the  erroneous 
advice  of  agents  of  the  United  States,  who 
misinterpreted  United  States  Army  regula- 
tions pursuant  to  which  such  transportation 
was  authorized  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States :  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  818),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay  the  sum  of  $120  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Earl  Harwell  Hogan,  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark., 
in  full  settlement  of  their  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  reimbursement  of  the  cost 
of  transportation  of  the  privately  owned 
automobile  of  their  son,  the  late  Lowell  S. 
Hogan,  U.S.  Army,  from  Bremen,  Germany, 
his  last  duty  station,  to  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  the 
said  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harwell  Hogan  having 
transported  such  automobile  at  their  own 
expense  in  reliance  upon  the  erroneous  ad- 
vice of  agents  of  the  United  States  who  mis- 
interpreted U.S.  Army  regulations,  pursuant 
to  which  such  transportation  was  authorized 
■-0  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States. 


JOAQUIN  U.  VILLAGOMEZ 

The  bill  (S.  2091)  for  the  relief  of 
Joaquin  U.  Villagomez  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 

follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
imerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Joaquin  U.  Villagomez  shall  be 
Qeld  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  p  rma- 
sent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  upon  pasrment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
^nt  residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for 
^  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  in- 
struct the  proper  quota-rontrol  officer  to  de- 
duct one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota 
w  the  first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 
CXI 1691 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  819) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Joaquin  U.  Villagomez.  The  bill 
provides  for  an  appropriate  quota  deduction 
and  for  the  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  1218)  for  the  relief  of  T. 
W.  Holt  &  Co.  and/or  Holt  Import  &  Ex- 
port Co.,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  passed  over. 


JOSEPH  J.  McDEVITT 
The  bill  (H.R.  1311)  for  the  relief  of 
Joseph  J.  McDevitt  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  821) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  propyosed  legislation  Is 
to  pay  Joseph  J.  McDevitt,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  $584  In  full  settlement  of  his  claim  for 
reimbursement  for  a  claim  he  i>ald  In  settle- 
ment of  a  judgment  based  upon  an  accident 
involving  a  mail  truck  operated  by  him  In 
the  scope  of  his  emplo3rment  as  an  employee 
of  the  United  States. 


JOSEPH  DURANTE 

The  bill  (H.R.  1319)  for  the  relief  of 
Joseph  Durante  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  822),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  Oi"  THE  BU-L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


liOUIS   W.   HANN 

The  bill  (H.R.  1409)  for  the  relief  of 
Louis  W.  Hann  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  823),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay  to  Louis  W.  Hann.  of  Orange, 
N.J.,  the  sum  of  $1,422.13  In  full  settlement  of 
all  his  claims  against  the  United  States  for 
the  amount  he  was  required  to  pay  to  the 
United  States  for  transporting  the  excess 
weight  of  his  household  goods  from  Stuttgart, 
Germany,  to  Orange,  N.J.,  during  1961,  after 
being  Improperly  separated  from  his'  posi- 
tion as  a  civilian  employee  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army. 


FIRST  LT.  ROBERT  B.  GANN.  AND 
OTHERS 

The  bill  (H.R.  1644)  for  the  relief  of 
1st  Lt.  Robert  B.  Gann,  and  others,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re-' 
port  (No.  824),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be.printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  a  group  of  10  Marine  Corps  first 
lieutenants  from  liability  to  repay  overpay- 
ments of  compensation  which  were  made  as 
a  result  of  an  administrative  error  In  estab- 
lishing each  Individual's  pay  entry  base  date 
due  to  credit  of  certain  enlisted  service  which 
was  concurrent  to  service  as  midshipman. 


MISS  GLORIA  SEBORG 

The  bill  (H.R.  2005)  for  the  relief  of 
Miss  Gloria  Seborg  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  825) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BU.L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 

STATEMENT     OF    FACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  22-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Canada  who  entered 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  on 
November  5,  1954.  In  August  1962,  she  de- 
parted to  Prance  to  continue  her  studies.  In 
September  1963,  she  returned  to  the  United 
States.  She  has  been  accepted  by  the  Peace 
Corps,  conditioned  upon  her  naturalization 
as  a  U.S.  citizen. 


CONST ANTINOS  AGGANIS 

The  bill  (H.R.  1836)  for  the  relief  of 
Constantinos  Agganis  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  826) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF     BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  U  to  provide  for 
restoration  of  U.S.  citizenship  to  Constanti- 
nos  Agganls.  who  expatriated  himself  by 
voting  in  a  foreign   political  election. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


October  13,  1965 


MRS.  CONCETTA  CIOFFI  CARSON 
The  bUl  (H.R.  2285)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Concetta  Cioffi  Carson  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  827).  explaining  the  purposes 

of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtJRPOSi;    or    TllK    BOX 

Tlie  pvirpose  of  the  blU  Is  to  waive  the 
excluding  provUlon  of  existing  law  relating 
to  one  who  is  afflicted  with  schizophrenic 
reaction,  paranoid  type,  insanity  In  behalf 
of  the  wife  of  a  U.S.  citizen  member  of  the 
Air  Force.  The  bUl  provides  for  the  posting 
of  a  bond  as  a  guarantee  that  the  bene- 
nclary  wUl  not  become  a  public  charge,  in 
the  event  she  Is  not  entitled  to  care  under 
the  Dependents'  Medical  Care  Act. 


HWANG  TAI  SHIK 
The  bill  (H.R.  3288)  for  the  relief  of 
Hwang  Tai  Shik  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recoro  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  830  >.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate  the 
admission  Into  the  United  States  In  a  non- 
quota sUtus  of  the  alien  child  adopted  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 


at  Point  Mugu.  Calif.,  of  the  liabUlty  to  re- 
fund amounts  paid  to  them  due  to  adminis- 
trative error  In  the  determination  of  their 
annxial  salary  rates  In  the  period  1959 
through  1964. 


FRANK  SIMMS 
The  bill  (H.R.  2557)  for  the  relief  of 
Frank  Simms  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  828),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

pumposi 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  relieve  Prank  SlnMos,  an  employee  In 
the  Public  Works  Department,  U.S.  Naval 
Training  Center.  Great  Lakes.  111.,  of  lia- 
bility for  an  overpayment  of  $349.80,  whlcii 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  his  hourly  wage 
had  been  increased  by  7  cents  an  hour  when 
he  was  being  paid  "saved  pay"  and  he  was 
paid  on  that  basis  for  a  2-year  period. 


MARY  ANN  HARTMANN 

The  bill  (H.R.  3515)  for  the  relief  of 
Mary  Ann  Hartmann  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  831).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSK  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate  the 
admission  Into  the  United  States  In  a  non- 
quota status  of  the  alien  child  adopted  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 


WILLIAM  L.  MINTON 

The  bill  (H.R.  4078)  for  the  relief  of 
William  L.  Minton  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  834) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  relieve  William  L.  Minton  of  all  liability 
to  repay  $241,  the  amount  of  his  liability. 
to  the  United  States  for  overpayments  of 
per  diem  during  the  period  Augiist  16,  1960, 
to  April  13,  1961,  while  he  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  This  bill  also 
provides  for  a  refund  of  amounts  repaid  or 
withheld  because  of  the  liability. 


October  13,  1965 
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ALTON  G.  EDWARDS 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  4088)  for  the  relief  of 
Irving  M.  Sobin  Chemical  Co.,  Inc..  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  passed  over. 


EMILIA  MAJKA 


MARIA  ALEXANDROS  SIAGRIS 

The  bill  (HJl.  2757)  for  the  relief  of 
Maria  Alexandros  Siagris  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  829).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    or  THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate 
the  admission  Into  the  United  States  In  a 
nonquota  status  of  an  alien  child  adopted 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


The  bill  (H.R.  3669)  for  the  relief  of 
Emilia  Majka  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  832) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  preserve  non- 
quota status  In  behalf  of  the  widow  of  a 
U.S.  citizen. 

RELIEF  OP  CERTAIN  PACIFIC  MIS- 
SILE RANGE  EMPLOYEES 

The  bill  (H.R.  3770)  for  the  relief  of 
certain  individuals  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  at  the  Pacific 
Missile  Range.  Point  Mugu,  Calif.,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  833) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  pvupoee  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  relieve  85  named  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  at  the  Pacific  Missile  Range 


DR.  JAN  ROSCISZEWSKI 

The  bill  (H.R.  4137)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Jan  Rosciszewski  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  836),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OP  THE  BU-L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


ANGELICA  ANAGNOSTOPOULOS 

The  bill  (H.R.  4194)  for  the  relief  of 
Angelica  Anagnostopoulos  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  837),  explaining  the  pui-poses 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate  the 
admission  Into  the  United  States  In  a  non- 
quota status  of  the  alien  child  adopted  by  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 


The  bill  (H.R.  4203)  for  the  relief  of 
Alton  G.  Edwards  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  838) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  pay  Alton  G. 
Edwards,  of  Orlando.  Fla.,  $348.23  as  reim- 
bursement of  the  amount  he  paid  In  settle- 
ment of  a  Judgment  rendered  against  him 
based  upon  an  accident  which  occurred  on 
September  10,  1960,  Involving  a  mall  truck 
operated  by  him  while  performing  his  duties 
as  an  employee  of  the  United  States. 


MICHAEL  HADJICHRISTOFAS 
The  bill  (H.R.  4464)  for  the  relief  of 
Michael  Hadjichristofas,  Aphrodite 
Hadjichristofas,  and  Paniote  Hadji- 
christofas was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  839) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OP    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  Into  the  United  States  In  a  nonquota 
status  of  two  alien  children  to  be  adopted 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  bill 
also  grants  second  preference  status  to  the 
adult  brother  of  the  minor  beneficiaries. 


AUTHORIZE  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SETTLEMENT  OP  TORT  CLAIMS 
ARISING  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

The  bill  (H.R.  5167)  to  amend  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  authorize 
the  administrative  settlement  of  tort 
claims  arising  in  foreign  countries,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  840) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSI 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
by  adding  a  new  section  236  granting  author- 
ity to  the  Administrator  of  the  Veteran's  Ad- 
nilnistratlon  to  settle  tort  claims  arising  in 
lorelgn  countries  In  connection  with  Vet- 
erans' Administration  operations  in  the  same 
manner  as  claims  may  be  settled  under  the 
Mminlstratlve  authority  provided  In  section 
2672  of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  The  bill 
^ould  further  amend  section  235  of  title  38 
"y  correcting  Internal  references  to  other 
sections  of  the  code  where  the  present  refer- 
ences have  been  rendered  obsolete  by  subse- 
quent law. 


ANALYSIS    OP    TTTS    PTTL 

Subsection  (a) :  This  subsection  adds  a 
new  section  236  to  title  38,  which  extends  to 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  the 
authority,  now  held  by  several  other  agen- 
cies or  departments,  to  administratively  settle 
tort  claims  (subject  to  a  $2,500  limitation) 
arising  In  foreign  countries.  In  connection 
with  VA  activities,  In  the  same  manner  as  Is 
now  permissible  in  this  country  under  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  (28  U.S.C.  2672). 
Section  2401  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  requires  that  an  administrative  claim 
under  section  2672  must  be  presented  In 
writing  to  the  appropriate  Federal  agency 
within  2  years  after  the  claim  accrues.  This 
bill  would  add  a  new  section  to  title  38 
which  would  grant  equivalent  authority  for 
overseas  cases  arising  from  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration activities  and  specific  reference  is 
made  In  this  section  to  the  2-year  limita- 
tion concerning  the  filing  of  claims. 

Subsection  (b)  :  This  subsection  is  purely 
technical  In  nature  and  amends  the  analysis 
at  the  head  of  chapter  3  of  title  38  to  reflect 
the  addition  of  the  new  section  236. 

Subsection  (c)  :  This  subsection  clarifies 
the  language  of  section  235  of  title  38  to  re- 
flect the  changes  In  statutory  references 
brought  about  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Overseas  EHfferentlals  and  Allowances  Act 
(Public  Law  86-707).  It  makes  no  substan- 
tive change  In  the  benefits  and  allowances 
now  authorized  to  Veterans'  Administration 
employees,  but  merely  deletes  obsolete  refer- 
ences to  repealed  or  superseded  sections  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  and  the  An- 
nual and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951,  and,  In  con- 
formance with  the  general  pattern  of  title  38, 
restates  the  current  applicable  authority  in 
terms  of  United  States  Code  citations.  All 
specific  references  currently  cited  in  section 
235  to  allowances  or  benefits  provided  to 
overseas  employees  generally  by  the  Overseas 
Differentials  and  Allowances  Act  (sees. 
901(1),  902,  903,  and  911(9)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946),  and  the  Annual  and 
Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951,  have  been  deleted. 
For  purposes  of  clarity,  a  sentence  has  been 
placed  In  the  proposed  section  235  indicating 
that  the  allowances  and  benefits  specifically 
cited  therein  supplement,  but  are  not  in  lieu 
of,  allowances  and  benefits  that  have  been 
provided  to  all  Government  employees  over- 
seas by  titles  5  and  22,  United  States  Code. 

The  following  table  shows  the  conversion 
from  the  citations  to  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946  to  the  current  applicable  reference 
In  the  United  States  Code: 

Foreign  Service  Act  of 

1946:  United  States  Code 

Sec.    901(3) 22  U.S.C.  1131. 

Sec.    911     (1)      (2)  22  U.S.C.  1136  (1)  (2) 

(3)    (4)    (5)    and       (3)     (4)     (5)     and 

(7).  (7). 

Sec.    913 22  U.S.C.  1138. 

Sec.    933 22  U.S.C.  1148. 

Sec.    941 22  U.S.C.  1156. 

The  specific  references  to  sections  In  title 
22  of  the  United  States  Code  Just  referred  to 
concern  allowances  and  benefits  of  Foreign 
Service  personnel  of  the  State  Department. 
These  some  provisions  have  been  made  ap- 
plicable to  Veterans'  Administration  person- 
nel overseas  by  section  235  of  title  38.  In 
making  the  nonsubstantive  changes  pro- 
posed in  this  bin.  It  Is.  therefore,  necessary 
to  retain  the  specific  reference  to  each  of 
these  sections  of  title  22.  The  final  sentence 
of  the  section  makes  It  clear  that  the  grant 
of  this  authority  supplements  but  is  not  In 
lieu  of  other  allowances  and  benefits  pro- 
vided in  titles  5  and  22.  The  House  amend- 
ment to  this  section  is  intended  to  clarify 
the  fact  that  other  general  provisions  in 
titles  5  and  22  apply  to  oversea  employees 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  are  In 
no  way  affected  by  the  specific  references  to 
sections  of  title  22  in  section  235  of  title  38. 


Subsection  (d) :  This  subsection  is  a  sav- 
ings clause  to  Insure  the  continuation  of 
the  applicable  delegations  by  the  President 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  (Executive  Order 
No.  10853,  as  amended  by  Executive  Orders 
Nos.  11123  and  10903)  vrlth  respect  to  the 
benefits  and  allowances  contained  in  38 
U.S.C.  235,  and  the  resulting  authorizations 
to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  untU  and  tm- 
less  otherwise  changed. 

STATEMENT 

The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,   in  its  report  on  this  pro-' 
posed   legislation,   explained    the   facts   and 
clrciunstances  surrounding  it.  along  with  its 
favorable    recommendation,    as    follows: 

"The  bill,  HJl.  5167,  was  Introduced  In 
accordance  vsrlth  the  recommendaUons  con- 
tained In  an  executive  communication  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mmistration  which  recommends  Its  enact- 
ment. 

"This  bUl  has  two  purposes.  Its  primary 
purpose  is  to  authorize  the  administrative 
setUement  of  tort  claims  in  foreign  coun- 
tries In  a  similar  manner  to  that  now  author- 
ized for  other  Government  agencies  The 
administrative  settlement  of  tort  claims 
which  would  be  extended  under  this  bill  ' 
would  be  limited  to  those  claims  which  do 
not  exceed  $2,500.  Section  2672  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  which  is  a  codi- 
fied restatement  of  a  portion  of  the  original 
Tort  Claims  Act,  provides  for  the  admin- 
istrative settlement  of  tort  claims  which 
do  not  exceed  $2,500  which  arise  from  inci- 
dents subject  to  the  jurisdictional  provisions 
of  the  tort  claims  sections  of  title  28  The  ' 
second  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  correct  with 
no  substantive  change  in  the  law  the  present 
language  of  section  235  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  concerning  benefits  and 
aUowances  of  Veterans'  Administration  em- 
ployees at  Veterans'  Administration  offices 
in  foreign  countries  so  as  to  accurately  re- 
flect the  true  legal  situation  concerning  such 
benefits  subsequent  to  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  86-707  (Overseas  Differentials 
and  Allowances  Act) . 

"As  is  stated  In  the  executive  communica- 
tion, the  Veterans'  Administration  has  be- 
come concerned  with  recent  developments 
wherein  Veterans'  Administration  employees 
abroad  have  been  forced  to  personally  pay 
damages,  for  injuries  or  property  damage,  as 
a  result  of  an  accident  in  connection  with 
Veterans'  Administration  activities.  Such  a 
situation  would  be  covered  in  the  United 
States  by  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  which 
provides  for  the  administrative  settlement, 
ty  the  agency,  of  tort  claims  up  to  $2,500. 
Tnls  act  does  not  apply  to  claims  arising 
in  a  foreign  country.  WhUe  an  administra- 
tive settlement  under  such  act  does  not  pre- 
clude a  suit  against  an  employee  (except  as 
provided  in  Public  Law  87-278  in  cases  of 
drivers  of  motor  vehicles)  it  does  minimize 
the  likelihood  of  such  an  action. 

"The  bin.  HM.  5167,  was  the  subject  of  a 
subcommittee  hearing  on  March  4,  1966.  At 
that  hearing  the  testimony  established  the 
fact  that  similar  authority  for  the  settlement 
of  claims  arising  as  a  result  of  actions  of  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  has  been  ex- 
tended to  a  number  of  other  Government 
agencies  or  departments.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, therefore,  finds  Itself  in  the 
position  where  it  is  unable  to  settle  claims 
In  oversea  areas  which  could  have  been  set- 
tled had  they  arisen  as  the  result  of  activities 
of  other  U.S  agenices.  There  was,  there- 
fore, a  precedent  for  authorizing  the  admin- 
istrative settlement  of  this  type  of  claim  in 
the  same  manner  as  claims  arising  In  the 
United  States  may  be  settled  administratively 
under  the  Tort  Claims  Act  when  the  claims 
do  not  exceed  $2,500.  The  departments  or 
agencies  with  the  authority  to  settle  claims 
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In  this  manner  In  oversea  areas  and  the  pro- 
visions or  law  granting  them  authority  to 
settle  such  claims  are:  The  State  Department 
(5  U.S.C.  170g({):  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (general  authority  pro- 
vided by  their  appropriation  acts);  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  (specific  authority  pro- 
vided In  their  appropriation  acts).  Some- 
what similar  authority,  although  broader  In 
scope,  has  been  granted  to  the  Department 
of  Defense   (10  US.C.  2733  and  2734). 

"In  the  executive  communication,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  noted  that  the 
same  considerations  which  led  to  the  au- 
thorization for  administrative  settlement  of 
claims  Just  referred  to  apply  equally  In  Its 
case.  The  communication  Included  this 
statement: 

'•  'We  believe  the  reasons  which  motivated 
the  Congress  to  grant  the  aforestated  au- 
thority to  the  foregoing  agencies  are  equally 
applicable  to  our  operations.  Such  author- 
ity would  provide  a  means  of  avoiding  pos- 
sible adverse  reaction  against  the  United 
States,  within  a  foreign  country,  as  a  result 
of  a  situation  that  occurred  In  connection 
with  official  actions.  Moreover,  it  Is  only 
fair  that  our  employees  overseas  receive  the 
same  consideration  as  those  in  this  country 
with  respect  to  minimizing  the  likelihood  of 
direct  action  against  them,  or  harassment  as 
a  result  of  their  Veterans'  Administration 
activities. ' 

"The  amendments  proposed  to  section  235 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  are  clarifying 
in  nature  and  Involve  no  substantive  change 
In  the  law.    The  present  text  of  such  section, 
concerning  benefits  and  allowances  to  Vet- 
erans'    Administration     employees     abroad, 
currently    does    not    accurately    reflect    the 
true  legal  situation  concerning  such  bene- 
fits.    This  situation  exists  due  to   the  fact 
that   such   section   235   has   never   been   up- 
dated to  reflect  the  changes  brought  about 
by   the   enactment   of    the   Overseas  Differ- 
entials and  Allowances  Act  (Public  Law  86- 
707).     As  a  result.  It  contains  references  to 
certain    allowances    and    benefits,    provided 
by   various  sections  of  the  Foreign   Service 
Act  of  1946  and  the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave 
Act  of  1951,  which  have  now  been  wholly  or 
partially  repealed  or  superseded   by  Public 
Law  86-707. 

"At   the   hearing   on   March   4,    1965.   the 
representative  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion was  questioned  as  to  potential  cost  in- 
volved should  the  authority  to  settle  such 
claims    be    extended    to    the    Veterans'    Ad- 
ministration.     It    Is    Impossible    to    predict 
exactly  how  many  claims  might  be  filed.    It 
is  also  Impossible  to  state  what  percentage 
of  such  claims  would  be  determined  to  In- 
volve  negligence   and   the   elements   of    re- 
sponsibility necessary  to  Impose  liability  on 
the    Government    under    the    Federal    Tort 
Claims  Act  provisions  of  title  28.    The  com- 
munication from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion states  that  only  four  successful  actions 
occurred      which      resulted      In      Judgment 
against  Its  overesa  employees  since  1959.     As 
has  been  noted,  the  principal  benefit  which 
would  accrue  for  the  granting  of  authority 
for  such  settlements  would  be  to  make  It 
possible  for  the  prompt  and  equitable  set- 
tlement   of    meritorious    claims    In    foreign 
areas.    This  would  provide  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration with  a  means  of  avoiding  pos- 
sible   adverse    reaction    against    the   United 
States   In   a   foreign   area   as   the   result   of 
damage   or   Injury  which  occurred   In  con- 
nection   with    official    U.S.    activity    In   the 
country  concerned. 

"The  committee  agrees  that  there  Is  a 
well-defined  need  for  the  amendments  pro- 
vided In  this  bin  and  recommends  that  It 
be  considered  favorably." 

This  committee  agrees  with  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  It  Is. 
therefore,  recommended  that  H.R.  5167  be 
favorably  considered. 


MARY   FRANCES   CRABBS 

The  bill  (H.R.  5554)  for  the  relief  of 
Mary  Frances  Crabbs  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  841),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE     OF     THE     BIIX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate  the 
admission  Into  the  United  States  In  a  non- 
quota status  of  the  alien  child  adopted  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 


October  13,  1965 

CHUN  SOO  KIM 

The  bill  (H.R.  6235)  for  the  relief  of 
Chun  Soo  Kim  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  845),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BU-L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate  the 
admission  Into  the  United  States  In  a  non- 
quota status  of  the  alien  child  adopted  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 


October  13,  1965 
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MARIA  DEL  ROSARIO  DE  FATIMA 
LOPEZ  HAYES 

The  bill  tHR.  5457)  for  the  relief  of 
Maria  del  Rosario  de  Fatima  Lopez 
Hayes  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  842) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE     OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate  the 
admission  to  the  United  States  In  a  nonquota 
status  of  the  alien  child  adopted  by  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 


DR.  ORHAN  METIN  OZMAT 

The  bill  (H.R.  6819)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Orhan  Metln  Ozmat  was  considered. 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  846) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  that 
the  beneficiary  shall  have  compiled  with  the 
requirements  of  section  316  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  relating  to  residence 
and  physical  presence  in  the  United  States. 


NAM  IE  KIM 


The  bill  (H.R.  5904)  for  the  relief  of 
Nam  le  Kim  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  843 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate  the 
admission  into  the  United  States  In  a  non- 
quota status  of  the  alien  child  adopted  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 


KIM  SUN  HO 


The  bill  (H.R.  6229)  for  the  reUef  of 
Kim  Sun  Ho  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  844) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THK  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate  the 
admission  Into  the  United  States  In  a  non- 
quota status  of  the  alien  child  adopted  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 


THE  SUCCESSORS  IN  INTEREST  OF 
COOPER      BLYTH      AND      GRACE 
JOHNSTON     BLYTH      OTHERWISE 
GRACE  McCLOY  BLYTH 
The  bill  (H.R.  8350)  for  the  relief  of 
the    successors    in    interest    of    Cooper 
Blyth  and  Grace  Johnston  Blyth  other- 
wise Grace  McCloy  Blyth  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President .  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  847) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  return  to  Barclays  Bank,  Ltd.,  of  Lon- 
don as  executor  vmder  the  will  of  Cooper 
Blyth,  deceased.  $654.73,  representing  the 
proceeds  of  15  shares  of  capital  stock  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  which  vns 
vested  under  a  vesting  order  dated  April  26, 
1948.  

ROBERT  G.  MIKULECKY 
The  bill  (H.R.  8457)  for  the  relief  of 
Robert  G.  Mikulecky  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, J 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  848) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  pay  John  E.  Gondek  $150  In  full  settlement 
of  his  claims  against  the  United  States  and 
against  Robert  G.  Mikulecky  arising  out  of 
an  accident  which  occurred  In  Chicago,  111., 
on  October  26,  1959,  involving  a  private  auto- 
mobile and  a  Post  Office  Department  truck 
operated  by  Mr.  Mikulecky  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  &a  an  employee  of  the 
Government. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bUl  (H.R.  8646)  for  the  reUef  of 
Rifkin  Textiles  Corp.  was  armounced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  passed  over. 


RAFFAELLA  ACHILLI 

The  bill  (H.R.  9526)  for  the  relief  of 
Raffaella  Achilli  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  850) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate  the 
admission  Into  the  United  States  In  a  non- 
quota status  of  the  alien  child  to  be  adopted 
by  U.S.  citizens. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  9545)  providing  for  the 
acquisition  and  preservation  by  the 
United  States  of  certain  items  of  evi- 
dence pertaining  to  the  assassination  of 
President  John  P.  Kennedy,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  1848)  for  the  relief  of 
Mary  Horalek  and  Eva  Horaiek,  Blue 
Rapids,  Kans.,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  2362)  for  the  relief  of 
Hilda  Shen  Tsiang,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  317)  for  the  reUef  of  the 
Swanston  Equipment  Co.,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  passed  over. 


M.   SGT.  BERNARD  L.  LaMOUNTAIN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  851)  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Bernard  L.  LaMountain,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
retired,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
amendments  on  page  1.  Une  5,  after  the 
word  "of"  where  it  appears  the  second 
time,  to  strike  out  "$3,634.26"  and  insert 
"$4,067.16";  and,  in  line  9,  after  the  word 
"through",  to  strike  out  "September  30, 
1963"  and  insert  "October  2,  1963";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Master 
Sergeant  Bernard  L.  LaMountain,  United 
States  Air  Force  (retired).  Is  hereby  relieved 
of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sum  of  $4,067.16,  representing 
the  amount  of  overpayments  of  longevity  pay 
received  by  the  said  Master  Sergeant  Bernard 
L.  LaMountain  (retired),  for  the  period  from 
October  24,  1951,  through  October  2,  1963,  as 
a  result  of  administrative  error  in  the  com- 
putation of  his  creditable  service  for  pay 
purposes.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shall  be 
given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability  is 
relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Bernard  L.  LaMountain 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  overpajnnents 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  855) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
as  amended.  Is  to  relieve  M.  Sgt.  Bernard  L. 
LaMountain,  USAP,  retired,  of  liability  to  the 
United  States  for  $4,067.16.  The  amount 
represents  overpayments  resulting  from  ad- 
ministrative error  in  the  computation  of 
creditable  service  for  pay  purposes.  The  bill 
states  that  he  received  the  overpayments 
from  October  24.  1951,  through  October  2, 
1963.  The  bill  allows  for  credit  In  the  ac- 
counts of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer 
for  the  amounts  Involved.  Refund  to 
Sergeant  LaMountain  is  authorized  for 
amounts  repaid  or  withheld  from  him  for 
which  liability  Is  relieved. 


VALENTINA  SIDOROVA  PARKEVICH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1922)  for  the  relief  of  Valentina 
Sidorova  Parkevich  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary with  amendments,  on  page  1,  line 
8,  after  the  word  "Act",  to  insert  a  colon 
and  "Provided,  That  a  suitable  and 
proper  bond  or  imdertaking  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as 
prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  said 
Act.";  and,  at  the  begiiming  of  line  11, 


to  strike  out  "section"  and  insert  "ex- 
emption"; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Valentina  Sidorova 
Parkevich  may  be  issued  an  Immigrant  visa 
and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  If  she  Is  found  to  be  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  provisions  of  such 
Act:  Provided,  That  a  suitable  and  proper 
bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed 
by  section  213  of  the  said  Act.  This  ex- 
emption shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  ex- 
clusion under  such  paragraph  known  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney  General 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  856),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
waive  the  excluding  provision  of  existing  law 
relating  to  one  who  has  had  one  or  more 
attacks  of  insanity  In  behalf  of  the  mother 
of  VS.  citizens.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
to  provide  for  the  posting  of  a  bond  as  a 
guarantee  that  the  beneficiary  will  not  be- 
come a  public  charge. 


ELINOR  A.  JEAN 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1972)  for  the  relief  of  Elinor 
A.  Jean  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1,  line  5,  after  the 
word  "issued",  to  strike  out  "a  visa"  and 
insert  "an  immigrant  visa";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212 
(a)  (4)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Elinor  A.  Jean  may  be  Issued  an  Immi- 
grant visa  and  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  if  she  is 
found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
provisions  of  that  Act:  Provided.  That  a 
suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General,  be  depos- 
ited as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  said  Act: 
And  provided  further.  That  this  exemption 
shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of 
which  the  Department  of  State  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  knowledge  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  857  ^ ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bllL 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BIU. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
waive  the  excluding  provision  of  existing  law 
relating  to  one  who  has  a  mental  defect  In 
behalf  of  the  mother  of  a  U.S.  citizen.  The 
bin  provides  for  the  posting  of  a  bond  as  a 
guarantee  that  the  beneficiary  will  not  be- 
come a  public  charge.  The  amendment  Is 
technical  In  natxare. 


MARIAN  EDITH   KID-STANTON 
SIMONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2112)  for  the  relief  of  Marian 
Edith  Kid-Stanton  Simons  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  amendments  on  page 
1,  line  8,  after  the  word  "Act",  to  insert 
a  colon  and  "Provided,  That  a  suitable 
and  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General,  be  de- 
posited as  prescribed  by  section  213  of 
the  said  Act.";  and,  in  line  11.  after  the 
word  "This",  to  strike  out  "section"  and 
insert  "exemption";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

S. 2112 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Marian  Edith  Kld-Stanton 
Simons  may  be  Issued  an  Immigrant  visa  and 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  if  she  is  found  to  be  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  provisions  of  such 
Act:  Provided,  That  a  suitable  and  proper 
bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed  by 
section  213  of  the  said  Act.  This  exemption 
shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  exclusion  un- 
der such  paragraph  known  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  the  Attorney  General  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port "No.  858),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    or   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
waive  the  excluding  provision  of  existing  law 
relating  to  one  who  has  had  one  or  more 
attacks  of  Insanity  In  behalf  of  the  wife  of 
a  U.S.  veteran  of  our  Armed  Forces.  The 
bill  has  been  amended  to  provide  for  the 
posting  of  a  bond  as  a  guarantee  that  the 
beneficiary  will  not  become  a  public  charge. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  11303)  to  amend  section 
18  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
as  amended,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  passed  over. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  BRIDGE  ACT 
OF  1965 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  10779)  to  authorize  the  Pharr 
Municipal  Bridge  Corp.  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  a  toll  bridge  across 
the  Rio  Grande  near  Pharr,  Tex.,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Inter- 
national Bridge  Act  of  1965". 

Sec.  2.  The  consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby 
granted   to   the   construction,   maintenance, 
and  operation  of  any  bridge  and  approaches 
thereto,  which  will  connect  the  United  States 
with   any   foreign   country    (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  an  "international  bridge"),  and 
to  the  collection  of  tolls  for  Its  use,  so  far  as 
the   United    States   has   Jurisdiction.     Such 
consent  shall  be  subject  to:  (1)  the  approval 
of    the    proper    authorities    in    the    foreign 
country  concerned;   (2)  commitment  by  the 
State  in  which  the  bridge  would  be  located  to 
review  the  detailed  plans  and  specifications 
for    the    bridge   with    respect   to   structural 
soundness  and  to  Inspect  the  bridge  on  com- 
pletion and  periodically  thereafter;  and  (3) 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  regulate  the  construction  of  bridges  over 
navigable  waters",  approved  March  23,  1906 
(33  U.S.C.  491-498).  except  for  section  6  (33 
U.S.C.  496),  and    (4)    the  provisions  of  this 
Act  which  follow  hereafter. 

Sec.    3.    No    bridge    may    be    constructed, 
maintained,  and  operated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2  unless  the  President  has  first  given  his 
approval   thereto.     In  the  course   of  deter- 
mining whether  to  grant   such  approval,  the 
President  shall  secure  the  advice  and  recom- 
mendations of  (1)  the  International  Bound- 
ary and  Water  Commission.   United   States 
and  Mexico,   in   the  case  of  a   bridge   con- 
necting the  United  States  £ind  Mexico.    (2) 
the    Governor    of    the    State    in    which    the 
bridge  would  be  located,  and  (3)   the  heads 
of    such    departments    and    agencies    of    the 
Federal  Government  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
Sec.  4.  The  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Armv.   as  required  by  section   1   of   the 
Act  of  March  23.  1906   (33  U.C.C.  491)    shall 
only  be  given  subsequent  to  the  President's 
approval,  as  provided  for  In  section  3  of  this 
Act,  and  shall  be  null  and  void  unless  the 
actual   construction   of  the  bridge  is  com- 
menced   within    two    years    and    completed 
within  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  Sec- 
retary's  approval:    Provided,   however.   That 
the  Secretary  may.  for  good  cause  shown,  ex- 
tend for  a  reasonable  time  either  or  both  of 
the  time  limits  herein  provided. 

Sec.  5.  If  tolls  are  charged  for  the  use  of 
an  international  bridge  constructed  under 
this  Act.  the  following  provisions  shall  apply, 
so  far  as  the  United  States  has  Jurisdiction: 
(a)  in  the  c.;se  of  a  bridge  constructed  or 
taken  over  or  acquired  by  a  private  individ- 
ual, company,  or  other  private  entity,  tolls 
may  be  collected  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
sixty-six  years  from  the  date  of  completion 
of  such  bridge,  and  at  the  end  of  such  sixty- 
six  years,  such  bridge  and  approaches  thereto, 
If  not  previously  transferred  to  a  public 
agency  pursuant  to  section  6.  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  SUte  wherein  the  United 
States  portion  of  such  bridge  Is  located,  and 
no  further  compensation  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  due  such  individual,  company,  or  entity; 
or 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  bridge  constructed  or 
taken  over  or  acquired  by  a  State  or  States 
or  by  any  municipality  or  other  political  sub- 
division or  public  agency  thereof,  the  rates 
of  toll  shall  be  so  adjusted  as  to  provide  a 
fund  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  reasonable  cost 
of  maintaining,  repairing,  and  operating  the 
bridge  and  its  approaches  under  economical 


management,  and  to  provide  a  sinking  fund 
sufficient  to  amortize  the  amount  paid  there- 
for, including  reasonable  Interest  and  financ- 
ing cost,  as  soon  as  possible  under  reasonable 
charges,  but  within  a  period  not  to  exceed 
forty  years  from  the  date  of  completing  or 
acquiring  the  same.  After  a  sinking  fund 
sufficient  for  such  amortization  shall  have 
been  so  provided,  any  such  bridge  shall  there- 
after be  maintained  and  operated  free  of 
tolls. 

An  accurate  record  of  the  amount  paid  for 
acquiring  the  bridge  and  its  approaches,  the 
actual  expenditures  for  maintaining,  repair- 
ing, and  operating  the  same,  and  of  the  dally 
tolls  collected,  shall  be  kept  and  shall  be 
available  for  the  Information  of  all  persons 
Interested. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  prevent  the  Individual,  corporation,  or 
other  entity  to  which,  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
authorization  has  been  given  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  an  International 
bridge  and  the  approaches  thereto,  from  sell- 
ing, assigning,  or  transferring  the  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  conferred  by  this  Act 
to  any  public  agency  and  any  such  successor 
agency  is  authorized  to  exercise  the  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  acquired  under  this 
section  In  the  same  manner  as  If  such  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  had  been  granted  by 
this  Act  directly  to  such  agency:  Provided, 
however.  That  with  respect  to  the  collection 
of  tolls  the  provisions  of  section  5(b)  shall 
apply. 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  only  to  International  bridges  the  con- 
struction of  which  Is  approved  under  such 
provisions. 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect.  Impair,  or  diminish  any 
right,  power,  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  over  or  in  regard  to  any  navigable 
waters  or  any  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall,  at 
the  end  of  each  calendar  year,  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  of  all  approvals  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  during  such  year. 

Sec.  10.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved. 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  give  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  construction  of  certain  interna- 
tional bridges." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  859) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MAIN  purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  measure,  as  proposed 
to  be  amended.  Is  to  give  consent  of  Con- 
gress, subject  to  a  number  of  conditions,  to 
the  construction  of  certain  international 
bridges  so  as  to  make  separate  authorizations 
for  individual  International  bridges  unnec- 
essary for  the  most  part.  In  this  respect. 
the  substitute  follows  the  philosophy  of  the 
General  Bridge  Act  of  1946  by  which  Con- 
gress granted  consent  for  the  construction, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  bridges  an<l 
approaches  thereto  over  the  domestic  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States. 

BACKGROUND 

The  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946  speclficaUy 
stated  that  It  "shall  not  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  any  bridge  wblcn 


^rtll  connect  the  United  States,  or  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  with 
any  foreign  country."  Accordingly,  each  in- 
dividual proposal  to  build  a  bridge  across 
waters  between  the  United  States  and  a 
foreign  coimtry  has  had  to  receive  separate 
congressional  approval.  Since  enactment  of 
the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946  almost  30 
such  measures  have  been  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. With  population  expanding  along  the 
northern  and  southern  borders  of  the  United 
States.  It  can  be  expected  that  this  demand 
will  continue,  if  not  increase. 

This  factor,  together  with  recently  de- 
veloping local  controversies  as  to  the  sites 
of  proposed  bridges,  led  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  explore  other  means  of 
/ahlhorlzlng  the  construction  of  intema- 
(  ftwial  bridges.  After  extensive  consultation 
with  the  executive  departments  primarily 
concerned  with  questions  relating  to  such 
International  bridges,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  committee,  the  language  embodied  in  the 
pending  substitute  was  submitted  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  represents  the 
consolidated  views  of  the  executive  branch. 

WHAT   THE   BILL   DOES 

The  substitute  consists  largely  of  the 
generally  applicable  provisions  of  the  individ- 
ual authorizations  previously  enacted  and 
the  act  of  1906  entitled,  "An  act  to  regulate 
the  construction  of  bridges  over  navigable 
waters"  (33  U.S.C.  491-498) . 

The  consent  of  Congress  is  granted  in  sec- 
tion 2  to  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  any  bridge  and  approaches 
thereto,  which  will  connect  the  United  States 
with  any  foreign  country,  subject  to  (1)  the 
approval  of  the  proper  authorities  in  the  for- 
eign country  concerned;  (2)  a  commitment 
by  the  State  or  States  having  Jurisdiction 
over  the  bridge  location  to  review  the  detailed 
plans  and  specifications  for  structural  sound- 
ness and  to  Inspect  the  bridge  on  completion 
and  from  time  to  time  thereafter;  and  (3)  the 
provisions  of  the  1906  act.  Requirements 
(1)  and  (3)  have  been  consistently  a  part  of 
prior  international  bridge  authorizations. 
The  condition  set  forth  In  clause  (2)  has  not 
previously  been  placed  in  such  legislation  but 
the  committee  considered  It  desirable  because 
of  the  significant  international  consequences 
which  might  flow  from  the  structural  failure 
of  an  international  bridge. 

Section  3  of  the  substitute  requires  the 
prior  approval  of  the  President  to  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  operation  of 
bridges.  In  determining  whether  to  give 
such  approval,  the  substitute  provides  that 
the  President  shall  secure  the  advice  and 
recommendations  of  (1)  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  United 
States  and  Mexico,  In  the  case  of  a  bridge 
leading  to  Mexico;  (2)  the  Governor  of  the 
State  In  which  the  bridge  would  be  located; 
and  (3)  the  heads  of  such  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  as  he 
deems  appropriate.  The  Committee  would 
expect  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  among 
those  consulted. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  vest  the  approval 
power  In  the  President  because  the  question 
affects  foreign  relations  and  because  a  large 
number  of  Federal  agencies  have  an  Inter- 
esv-the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Inimigratlon  and  Naturalization  Service,  the 
Cxistoms  Bureau,  among  others.  The  Presi- 
dent can,  of  course,  and  probably  will,  dele- 
gate this  authority. 

Section  4  follows  the  pattern  of  the  1906 
Bridge  Act  and  provides  that  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  be  subse- 
quent to  that  of  the  President  and  shall  be 
null  and  void  unless  construction  of  the 
bridge  Is  begun  within  2  years  and  completed 
within  5  years  from  the  date  of  the  Secre- 
tary's approval.  In  view  of  the  planning 
and  construction  time  necessary  for  some 
large  projects,  the  substitute  includes  a  pro- 


viso that  the  Secretary  may.  for  good  cause 
shovra,  extend  for  a  reasonable  period  either 
or  both  of  these  time  limits.  The  equivalent 
time  limitations  in  the  1906  Bridge  Act  are 
1  and  3  years  and  in  the  individual  interna- 
tional authorizations  they  have  varied  from 
that  to  as  much  as  3  and  6  years.  The  3-  and 
5-year  limit  appears  reasonable  when  com- 
bined with  the  discretionary  extension  au- 
thority given  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Section  5  applies  to  tolls.  In  the  case  of  a 
privately  constructed  or  acquired  interna- 
tional bridge  the  authority  to  collect  tolls 
is  limited  to  66  years  from  the  date  of  com- 
pletion of  such  bridge.  After  that  the  bridge 
must  be  operated  free  of  toll.  The  66-year 
limitation  has  been  contained  in  all  inter- 
national bridge  authorization  enacted  since 
1959. 

The  substitute  provides  that  at  the  end 
of  the  66-year  period,  the  bridge  and  the 
approaches  thereto,  if  not  previously  trans- 
ferred to  a  public  agency,  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  State  in  which  the  U.S. 
portion  of  the  bridge  is  located,  and  no  fur- 
ther compensation  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
due  to  the  private  owners.  It  was  the  com- 
mittee's belief  that,  inasmuch  as  a  bridge 
serves  the  public  convenience,  provision 
should  be  made  for  its  continuing  operation 
after  the  private  owners  no  longer  could 
provide  such  operation  and  maintenance 
from  funds  collected  through  the  tolls  The 
private  owners  would  have  been  compen- 
sated through  the  privilege  of  building  the 
bridge  and  collecting  tolls  for  66  years. 

In  the  case  of  a  publicly  owned  and  oper- 
ated international  bridge,  the  tolls  shall  be 
so  adjusted  as  to  provide  a  fund  sufficient 
to  pay  for  the  reasonable  cost  of  maintain- 
ing, repairing,  and  operating  the  bridge  and 
its  approaches  under  economical  manage- 
ment, and  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  suffi- 
cient to  amortize  the  amount  paid  therefor, 
Including  reasonable  interest  and  financing 
cost,  as  soon  as  possible  under  reasonable 
charges,  but  within  a  period  not  to  exceed 
40  years  from  the  date  of  the  completion  or 
acquisition  of  the  bridge. 

For  both  publicly  and  privately  owned 
bridges,  the  substitute  further  requires  that 
an  accurate  record  of  the  amount  paid  for 
acquiring  the  bridge  and  its  approaches,  the 
actual  expenditures  for  maintaining,  repair- 
ing, and  operating  the  same  and  of  the  dally 
tolls  collected,  shall  be  kept  and  shall  be 
available  for  the  Information  of  all  persons 
Interested. 

The  provisions  relating  to  tolls  charged 
for  the  use  of  a  public  international  bridge 
are  virtually  Identical  to  those  contained 
in  the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946  except  for 
the  period  of  time  set  forth.  In  the  General 
Bridge  Act  of  1946,  this  is  set  at  30  years. 
The  longer  period  was  recommended  by  the 
executive  branch  in  the  light  of  recent  bridge 
bonding  experience. 

It  shotxld  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
tolls  on  private  bridges  are  subject  to  reg- 
ulation by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  under 
the  provisions  of  33  U.S.C.  494,  which  is 
Incorporated  in  the  substitute  by  reference. 
Section  6  authorizes  individuals,  corpora- 
tions, or  other  entitles  which,  under  the  act, 
have  obtained  authorization  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  an  International 
bridge  and  approaches  to  it  to  sell,  assign,  or 
transfer  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges 
conferred  upon  them  to  any  public  agency 
or  international  bridge  authority  or  com- 
mission. The  latter  will  then  be  authorized 
to  exercise  these  rights,  powers,  and  privi- 
leges In  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had 
been  granted  to  it  directly,  except  for  the 
collection  of  tolls  where  the  provisions  with 
respect  to  publicly  owned  International 
bridges  will  apply.  This  identical  provision 
has  been  contained  in  almost  all  individual 
international  bridge  authorizations  for  many 
years. 


In  order  to  assure  continued  congressional 
surveillance  over  bridges  authorized  by  this 
substitute,  the  conunittee  provided  in  sec- 
tion 9  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  at 
the  end  of  each  calend£ir  year  report  to  the 
Congress  on  approvals  made  during  that  year. 

COMMITTEE  ACTION    AND   RECOMMENDATION 

The  committee  agreed,  on  October  8,  1965, 
to  report  the  substitute  text  favorably  to  the 
Senate.  The  substitute  contains  the  exact 
language  of  S.  3074  which  passed  the  Senate 
without  objection  on  August  5,  1964.  The 
House  of  Representatives  amended  and 
passed  S.  3074  on  the  l£ist  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, but  the  House  amendments  did  not 
reach  the  Senate  for  action  thereon  prior  to 
adjovu-nment. 

The  committee  favors  this  approach  over 
the  site-by-slte  approval  of  International 
bridges  previously  pursued  by  the  Congress. 
The  committee  repeats  its  conclusions  of  last 
year: 

"In  recommending  this  bill  to  the  Senate, 
the  committee  wishes  to  stress  that  there 
are  no  great  departures  from  precedent  In- 
volved. Nothing  In  this  bill  gives  advance 
consent  to  compacts  or  agreements  between 
States  and  foreign  countries  or  subdivisions 
thereof  for  the  construction  of  international 
bridges.  Bridges  built  under  such  agree- 
ments would  continue  to  be  considered  ad 
hoc  by  the  Congress.  Nor  does  the  bill  deal 
with  toll  policy  for  International  bridge  au- 
thorities or  commissions  becavise  it  is  felt 
that  appropriate  toll  provisions  cotild  best 
be  worked  out  in  the  context  of  negotiating 
compacts  or  agreements  to  set  up  such  au- 
thorities. The  bill  is  naturally  limited  in 
its  effect  to  the  territory  over  which  the 
United  States  has  Jurisdiction. 

"The  authorization  contained  in  the  bill 
Is  specific  and  limited  and,  the  committee 
stresses,  largely  drawn  from  existing  law*  and 
precedent.  The  committee  believes  that  It 
represents  a  more  orderly  and  better  method 
for  dealing  with  requests  for  permission  to 
build  international  bridges  than  has  been 
available  heretofore.  Its  principal  advantage 
is  to  relieve  Congress  of  the  burden  of  pass- 
ing on  a  multiplicity  of  individual  bridges." 

Approval  of  this  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  does  not  adversely  affect  the 
request  of  the  Pharr  Municipal  Bridge  Corp. 
for  authority  to  construct  a  bridge.  It  would, 
however,  require  that  this  corporation  and 
others  seek  authority  to  construct  interna- 
tional bridges  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  this  substitute. 


CONSERVATION  OF  THE  ANADRO- 
MOUS  AND  GREAT  LAKES  FISH- 
ERIES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  23)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  initiate  with  the  sev- 
eral States  a  cooperative  program  for 
the  conservation,  development,  and  en- 
hancement of  the  Nation's  anadromous 
fish,  and  for  other  purposes  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  amendments  on  page  2, 
line  4,  after  the  word  "are",  to  strike  out 
"primarily";  on  page  5,  line  8,  after 
"(b)",  to  strike  out  "Not  more  than  20 
per  centum  of  all  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  Act  may  be  ex- 
pended in  any  one  State"  and  insert  "Not 
more  than  $1,000,000  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated imder  this  section  In  any  one 
fiscal  year  shall  be  obligated  in  any  one 
State";  and,  in  line  13,  after  "Sec  5.", 
to  strike  out  "Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  affecting  or  modifsdng 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  11. 1938 
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(52  Stat.  345).  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
755-757)"  and  insert  "This  Act  shall  not 
be  construed  to  affect,  modify,  or  apply 
to  the  same  area  as  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  May  11.  1938  (52  Stat.  345) .  as 
amended  <  16  U.S.C.  755-757)". 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  23— a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Initiate 
with  the  several  States  a  cooperative 
program  for  the  conservation,  develop- 
ment, and  enhancement  of  the  Nation's 
anadromous  fish— will  be  an  eff'^ctive, 
constructive,  and  far-reaching  step  to- 
ward the  restoration  of  the  once  fertile 
runs  of  migratory  fish  up  the  rivers  and 
streams  of  New  England. 

The  principal  aim  of  the  bill  is  the 
preservation  and  the  restoration  of  those 
migratory  fish,  called  anadromous  fish, 
which  spend  most  of  their  lives  in  salt 
water  but  when  at  maturity  return  to 
fresh  water  to  spawn  and  complete  their 
lifespan.  Such  fish  include  the  salmon, 
shad,  alewife.  striped  bass,  and  some 
varieties  of  trout.  The  bill  would  also 
apply,  and  this  I  insisted  on  in  the  com- 
mittee, to  efforts  to  consei've  and  develop 
the  landlocked  salmon  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  New  England,  which  are  anad- 
romous in  nature,  even  though  they  are 
unable  to  spend  their  maturing  years 
In  salt  water. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  will  join  with  interested  States, 
on  a  50-50  matching  basis,  in  a  program 
to  increase  the  population  of  these  types 
of  fish  through  biological  research,  the 
construction  of  fish  hatcheries,  clearance 
of  spawning  areas,  construction  of  fish 
ladders  and  other  fish  passage  facilities, 
and  similar  activities. 

The  story  of  the  Atlantic  salmon  well 
illustrates  the  need  for  this  legislation. 
In  days  long  since  passed,  the  salmon 
runs  on  the  rivers  of  New  England  were 
enormously  productive,  so  much  so  that 
legislation  was  enacted  making  it  illegal 
for  mill  operators  to  feed  their  employees 
salmon  more  than  3  days  a  week.  The 
pace  of  industrial  development  choked 
off  the  salmon  runs  through  the  con- 
struction of  dams  which  effectively 
blocked  the  rivers  to  migratory  fish  and 
through  such  other  causes  as  the  rising 
levijls  of  F>ollution  which  made  it  ever 
more  difficult  for  the  fish  to  survive  and 
spawn  successfully. 

Of  course,  it  would  have  been  much 
cheaper  and  better  to  have  built  the  fish 
ladders  and  fish  passageways  when  the 
dams  were  built,  but  our  forefathers 
were  not  blessed  with  enough  vision  and 
foresight  in  this  matter.  But  there  is 
considerable  evidence  that  prompt  action 
now  can  still  result  in  a  major  restora- 
tion of  salmon  runs  in  New  England 
rivers  through  effective  Federal-State- 
local  cooperation  under  the  program  au- 
thorized in  this  legislation. 

The  New  Hampshire  Fish  and  Game 
Department,  for  instance,  has  deter- 
mined that  effective  measures  could  re- 
sult in  the  restoration  of  the  Atlantic 
salmon  in  the  Merrimack  River  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire,  and  that 
this  fishery  in  just  this  one  river  could 
have  an  annual  value  to  New  Hampshire 
of  $250,000  a  year. 


I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  this 
measure,  and  that  interested  States,  in- 
cluding my  own  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
will  move  promptly  on  programs  to  pro- 
tect and  restore  the  runs  of  migratory 
fish  that  were  at  one  time  such  an  abun- 
dant and  valuable  resource  in  New  Eng- 
land and  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  860),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OP  THE  BILL 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  Initiate  with  the  several 
States  a  cooperative  5-year  program,  at  a 
total  cost  not  exceeding  $25  million,  for  the 
conservation,  development,  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  Nation's  anadromous  fish  and 
the  fish  In  the  Great  Lakes  that  ascend 
streams  to  spawn. 

Anadromous  fish  are  a  very  important 
species  of  food  fish  that  begin  their  life  In 
fresh  water  where  they  live  for  varying 
periods.  They  then  migrate  to  salt  water 
where  they  usually  spend  most  of  their  lives. 
Finally  they  return  to  fresh  water  (usually 
the  stream  of  their  birth)  at  maturity  to 
spawn,  after  which  many  die,  having  com- 
pleted their  lifespan.  During  their  lifespan 
anadromous  fish  may  migrate  through  inter- 
state and  international  waters  and  as  a  re- 
sult their  management  requires  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries as  well  as  between  the  various  States 
and  the  United  States. 

Some  fish,  like  the  landlocked  salmon  of 
New  England,  are  not  anadromous  in  a 
literal,  technical  sense,  because  they  do  not 
spend  part  of  their  life  In  salt  waiter.  For 
reasons  entirely  beyond  their  control,  they 
are  unable  to  reach  salt  water  despite  the 
fact  that  they  were  originally  descended 
from  anadromous  species.  It  Is  the  commit- 
tee's Intention  and  understanding  that  fish 
in  these  kinds  of  circumstances  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  anadromous  for  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation. 

The  fish  of  the  Great  Lakes,  although  not 
anadromous.  have  similar  habits  and  life 
histories  as  they  migrate  upstream  from  the 
Great  Lakes.  These  fish  are  a  valuable  food 
and  sport  fish  resource  and  can  be  made 
capable  of  supporting  a  much  larger  com- 
mercial and  recreational  fishery. 

Public  hearings  were  held  by  your  conunlt- 
tee  on  S.  909,  a  similar  bill,  and  all  desiring 
to  testify  were  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

WHAT    THE    BILL    DOES:     SECTION-BT-SECTION 
ANALYSIS 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  coop- 
erative agreements  with  one  or  more  States, 
acting  jointly  or  severally,  and  when  deemed 
appropriate,  with  other  non-Federal  inter- 
ests, for  the  purpose  of  conserving,  develop- 
ing, and  enhancing  the  anadromous  fishery 
resources  of  the  Nation  and  the  fish  In  the 
Great  Lakes  that  ascend  streams  to  spawn. 
The  agreements  entered  Into  shall  describe 
(1)  the  actions  to  be  taken  by  each;  (2) 
tbe  benefits  expected  to  be  derived;  (3)  the 
estimated  cost;   (4)  the  share  of  such  costs 


to  be  borne  by  each,  provided  that  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  all  costs,  Including  operation 
and  maintenance,  which  the  Secretary  an- 
nually determines  to  be  a  proper  Federal 
cost,  shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  such 
costs,  exclusive  of  any  Federal  land  Involved, 
and  the  non-Federal  share  may  be  In  the 
form  of  real  or  personal  property,  as  well  as 
money:  (5)  the  term  of  the  agreement;  (6) 
the  terms  and  conditions  for  disposing  of 
properties  acquired  by  the  Secretary  during 
the  term  of  the  agreement;  and  (7)  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  deemed  desirable 
by  the  Secretary. 

These  agreements  would  be  the  basis  for 
carrying  out  a  Joint  Federal  effort  of  con- 
serving and  developing  such  fishery  resources 
of  the  Nation  that  are  subject  to  depletion 
from  Federal.  State,  and  private  water  re- 
source developments  and  from  other  causes 
or,  with  respect  to  which  the  United  States 
has  International  commitments. 

Section  1,  subsection  (b)  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  contract  with  the  States 
for  the  operation,  management,  and  ad- 
ministration of  any  property  acquired  pur- 
suant to  this  act.  This  subsection  would 
have  the  effect  of  authorizing  the  Secretary 
to  transfer  certain  Federal  management 
functions  to  the  States. 

Section  2  would  authorize  the  Secretary,  in 
accordance  with  any  agreements  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  section  1,  subsection   (a),  (1) 
to  conduct  Investigations,  engineering,  and 
biological  surveys,  and  research,  (2)  to  carry 
out  stream  clearance  activities,  (3)  to  con- 
struct,   install,   maintain,    and    operate  de- 
vices  and   structures   for   the   Improvement 
of    feeding    and    spawning    conditions,   for 
fishery  resources  protection,  and  for  facili- 
tating  the  free  migration  of  any  fish,   (4) 
to    construct,    op>erate,    and    maintain    fish 
hatcheries.  (5)  to  conduct  studies  and  make 
recommendations    regarding     the    develop- 
ment   and    management   of    any    stream  or 
body  of  water  with  respect  to  anadromous 
fishery  resources  and  fish  in  the  Great  Lakes 
that  ascend  streams  to  spawn,  provided  that 
the  reports  and  recommendations  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  States,  the  CX)ngress.  and 
the    Federal    water    resources    construction 
agencies,    and    provided    further,    that   any 
construction    of    water    resources    projects 
authorized    would    be    single-purpose    dams 
needed  solely  for  such  fish,  and  such  con- 
struction would  be  carried  out  by  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  agency  or  by  the  States, 
with  funds  made  available  imder  this  act. 
which  would  be  subject  to  cost  sharing  and 
other  provisions  of  this  act,   (6)   to  acquire 
lands  or  Interests  therein  by  purchase,  lease, 
donation,  or  exchange  for  lands  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary,   provided  the 
exchange  Involves  approximately  equal  val- 
ues,  and   provided  further  that   the  Secre- 
tary may  accept  cash  or  pay  cash  to  equalize 
values  when  necessary  to  do  so,  (7)  to  accept 
donations  of  funds  and  to  use  such  funds 
for   acquiring  or  managing  lands,  and   (8) 
to     administer    such    lands     and     Interests 
therein  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Further,  title  to  acquired  lands  or  Interests 
therein  pursuant  to  this  act  shall  be  the 
United  States. 

Prior  to  1958,  when  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act  was  amended,  the  Nation's 
fishery  resources  were  not  given  full  consid- 
eration by  Federal  and  non-Federal  water 
resource  agencies  in  planning  for  the  devel- 
opment and  management  of  waters  support- 
ing such  fish.  Although  fishery  Interests 
have  been  given  more  consideration  since 
1958,  there  still  remains  much  to  be  desired. 
This  provision  would  provide  a  means  of  cor- 
recting the  problems  that  were  created  prior 
to  1958  and.  In  addition,  would  provide  a 
means  of  preventing  future  problems  from 
arising. 

Further,  one  of  the  most  Important  fea- 
tures of  this  legislation  would  be  to  authorize 
the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  cooperative  agree- 
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ments,  to  take  more  Initiative  In  river  basin 
planning,  where  anadromous  fish  are  found, 
Including  the  planning  and  construction  of 
single-purpose  dams  needed  solely  for  the 
conservation,  protection,  and  enhancement 
of  such  fish. 

Section  3  would  provide  that  any  activities 
to  be  performed  on  lands  administered  by 
other  Federal  agencies  shall  be  carried  out 
only  with  the  prior  approval  of  such  agencies. 

Section  4:  subsection  (a)  would  authorize 
to  be  appropriated  until  June  30,  1970,  $25 
million  and  subsection  (b)  would  provide 
that  not  more  than  $1  million  may  be  ex- 
pended In  any  one  State  In  any  one  fiscal 
year.  Subsection  (b)  would  have  the  effect 
of  limiting  total  expenditures  during  the  life 
of  the  program  in  any  one  State  to  $5 
million. 

Section  5  specifically  provides  that  the 
Columbia  River  fishery  development  program 
would  not  be  affected  or  modified  by  this 

flCt. 

Section  6  would  provide  that  the  Secretary 
shall,  on  the  basis  of  studies  carried  out 
pursuant  to  this  act  and  section  5  of  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act,  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  concerning  the  elim- 
ination of  polluting  substances  found  to  be 
detrimental  to  fish  and  wildlife  in  Interstate 
or  navigable  waters  or  tributaries  thereof. 

Further,  this  provision  would  provide  that 
these  recommendations  and  any  enforcement 
measures  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  pursuant  thereto,  be 
designed  to  enhance  the  quality  of  such 
waters  while  at  the  same  time  taking  Into 
consideration  other  legitimate  uses  of  such 
waters. 

This  section  would  be  extremely  helpfvil  In 
placing  more  responsibility  in  the  Interior 
Department  for  furnishing  advice  concerning 
the  detrimental  effects  of  pollution  on  fish 
and  wildlife.  At  the  same  time,  this  section 
recognizes  that  the  Congress  has  placed  in 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare the  primary  responsibility  for  the  control 
of  water  pollution. 

GENEKAL    DISCTTSSION 

The  program  that  would  be  authorized  by 
this  legislation  Is  an  outgrowth  of  the  highly 
successful  Columbia  River  fishing  develop- 
ment program  authorized  by  Congress  In 
1938.     (See  appendix.) 

Your  conimlttee  believes  a  nationwide  fish 
program  Is  needed  to  fill  a  gap  that  now 
exists  in  this  field.  This  legislation  Is  needed 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  It  now 
Is  unable  to  carry  out  the  cooperative  con- 
servation measures  contemplated  by  this 
legislation  within  Its  existing  authorities. 

By  the  years  1976  and  2000  our  population 
Is  expected  to  Increase  by  30  percent  and  98 
percent,  respectively,  over  the  1960  popula- 
tion figures.  Sport  fishermen  are  expected 
to  Increase  by  50  percent  by  1976  and  150  per- 
cent by  the  year  2000.  By  2000  the  number 
of  fishermen-days  will  be  about  three  times 
what  it  was  in  1960.  In  round  figures,  cur- 
rent trends  indicate  63  million  anglers  will 
fish  1.3  billion  days  by  the  year  2000. 

The  coastal  waters  will  absorb  an  Increas- 
ing portion  of  the  sport  fishing  effort.  Marine 
waters  are  exi>ected  to  carry  36  percent  of 
the  increased  fishing  pressure  anticipated 
during  the  next  40  years. 

Anadromous  fish  can  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  this  Increase,  provided  that  the 
essential  streams  and  estuaries  are  not  ren- 
dered unfit  for  the  needs  of  these  species  and 
that  restorative  measures  are  applied  wher- 
ever feasible  and  Justifiable. 

The  need  is  urgent  for  a  comprehensive 
program  that  will  accomplish  restoration 
and  development  of  anadromous  fish  re- 
sources In  the  coastal  areas  and  streams  and 
for  other  areas  where  fish  ascend  the  streams 
to  spawn.  The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion 
ttat  this  program  Is  desperately  needed  by 
toe  Great  Lakes  States  In  their  plans  to  re- 


store  famous   fishing   streams   which,   from 
many  causes,  have  been  seriously  depleted. 

In  our  Nation,  the  net  effect  of  man's 
activities  from  earliest  colonial  times  has 
been  to  more  or  less  drastically  reduce  the 
tremendous  former  abundance  of  many 
species  of  fish.  These  decreases  have  re- 
sulted primarily  from  (1)  damage  to  habitat 
through  pollution,  slltatlon,  channelization, 
and  dewaterlng;  (2)  destruction  of  habitat 
through  land  filling  and  flooding  by  reser- 
voirs and  Impoundments;  and  (3)  creation 
of  Insurmountable,  or  at  least  formidable, 
obstacles  to  migration  through  dam  con- 
struction. Thus,  fresh  water  areas  essen- 
tial to  spawning  and  Juvenile  development 
have  been  damaged,  lost,  or  cut  off  from  ac- 
cess; and  estuarlne  areas  have  been  elim- 
inated and  made  unproductive. 

Wholesale  clearing  of  the  countryside, 
either  by  logging  operations  or  by  large  urban 
real  estate  developments  and  commercial 
activities,  has  modified  areas  which  his- 
torically provided  fish  production.  In  the 
absence  of  effective  action,  growing  competi- 
tion for  water  resources  may  cause  fish  popu- 
lations, especially  anadromous  fish  popula- 
tions, to  decline  so  far  that  rehabilitation 
will  not  be  possible. 

The  valuable  migratory  fish  resources  must 
be  given  a  higher  priority  among  the  varied 
uses  of  the  Nation's  water  supply. 

There  Is  a  pressing  need  for  Federal  lead- 
ership in  the  development  and  execution 
of  a  comprehensive  national  program  for 
the  restoration  and  development  of  our  an- 
adromous fish  resources  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  streams  of  the  Great  Lakes.  In 
many  cases,  these  species  pass  through  navi- 
gable, interstate,  and  International  waters. 
The  management  of  such  resources  In  many 
cases  must  be  discharged  In  accordance  with 
Interstate  compacts  and  even  International 
conventions.  In  addition.  Federal  responsi- 
bility extends  to  anadromous  fish  develop- 
ment programs  In  those  Instances  where  the 
fishing  resources  are  depleted  or  threatened 
by  water  use  projects  constructed  or  licensed 
by  Federal  agencies. 

Although  this  program  Is  devoted  to  anad- 
romous and  Great  Lakes  fish,  there  could 
be  Important  benefits  for  species  which  are 
not  within  these  definitions,  but  which  are 
also  affected  by  water  resource  developments. 
This  would  be  true  of  those  marine  species 
which  spend  some  portion  of  their  life  cycle 
In  the  bays,  estuaries,  and  tributary  streams. 
The  elimination  or  reduction  of  fresh  water 
inflow  to  these  bays  and  estuaries  would 
result  In  a  considerable  change  in  salinities 
and  nutrients,  thus  presenting  an  entirely 
different  type  of  habitat. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  Is  not  now 
authorized  to  prepare  In  cooperation  with 
the  States  plans  for  the  encouragement  and 
conservation  of  anadromous  fish;  to  develop 
plans  which  would  include  artificial  spawn- 
ing channels.  Improvement  of  natural 
spawning  habitat,  fish  hatcheries,  removal 
of  natural  and  artificial  barriers  to  the  mi- 
gration of  fish,  and  other  such  measures  ex- 
cept at  Individual  Federal  water  resource 
projects  where  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
projects  may  be  adverse  to  fishery  conser- 
vation, or  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin;  or 
to  cope  with  the  problems  that  have  been 
created  In  this  field  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Federal  water-resource  proj- 
ects prior  to  the  1958  amendments  to  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act. 

Water  resource  development  Is  underway 
at  an  extremely  rapid  rate  In  the  United 
States.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
very  heavy  use  and  misuse  of  water  through- 
out the  Nation  comprises  a  real  threat  to  the 
maintenance  of  significant  levels  of  our  re- 
maining flsh  populations.  Impairment  of 
water  quality,  depletion  of  streamflow.  and 
elimination  of  water  areas  essential  to  one  or 
more  life  stages  of  our  anadromous  species 
are  all  occurring  at  a  rapid  pace. 


Mr.      MANSFIELD.     Mr.      President, 
that  concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  diu-ing 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Militart  Construction.  Naval 
Reserve 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  military  construction.  Naval  Reserve 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Acting  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pxir- 
suant  to  law,  a  report  on  analysis  of  certain 
aspects  of  bidding  by  both  sealed  bids  and 
oral  auction  bids  on  national  forest  timber 
in  the  northern  region — region  1 — and  the 
California  region — region  5 — Forest  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  dated  October 
1965  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Tribal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Bad  River  Band  of  Lake  Superior 
Chippewa  Indians,  opposing  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  create  within  the  original 
boundaries  of  the  Bad  River  Reservation  any 
part  or  parcel  of  the  so-called  Apostle  Island 
National  Lake  Shore;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Lake  Superior 
Chippewa  Indians,  Bad  River  Reservation, 
Wis.,  relating  to  the  rights  of  Indians  under 
treaty  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
InstUar  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  i:'eports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  10097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  North 
Counties  Hydroelectric  Co.   (Rept.  No.  865). 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  10369.  An  act  to  give  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  States  of  Connecticut. 
Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont  to  enter  into  a 
compact  providing  for  bus  taxation  prora- 
tion and  reciprocity   (Rept.  No.  866). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  foUoviing  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Comxnlttee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Philip  E.  Mangan,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Examiner  In  Chief,  U.S.  Patent  Office; 
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John  T.  Curtln,  of  New  York,  to  be  TJB. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  New 
York: 

ponald  E.  O'Brien,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S.  At- 
torney for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa; 

Merle  M.  McCiirdy.  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio; 

H.  Moody  Brickett,  of  Montana,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Montana; 

Leonard  T.  Heckathorn.  of  South  Dakota, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  South 
Dakota; 

EmUio  Naranjo,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico;  and 

Thomas  W.  Sorrell.  of  Vermont,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Vermont. 

By  Mr.  BAYH.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

Frederick  Landis,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Judge 
of  the  U.S.  Customs  Coiu-t. 

By  Mr.  MONRONKT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

One  hundred  and  twenty-two  postmasters. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  2640.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gulller- 
mo  Rodriguez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

I  By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S.  2841.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Dr.   and 
Mrs.   Charles  Edward  Cimningham;    to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.DIRKSEN: 

S.  2642.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  release  of 
platinum  from  the  national  stockpile,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  2643.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conunlssion  not  to  approve  any 
railroad  merger  or  consolidation  unless  it 
conforms  to  a  Commission  approved  plan  for 
consolidation  of  railroads  in  any  major  re- 
gion of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magntjson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

TO  ALLOW  THE  VIEWING  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  INFORMATION 
AGENCY  FILM,  "ADLAI  STEVEN- 
SON THE  AMBASSADOR."  AT  THE 
AUDITORIUM  THEATRE.  CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Douglas)  submitted  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  61) ;  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
DiRKSEN,  .which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


RAILROAD  MERGERS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  end  the  piecemeal  approach  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  pro- 
posed railroad  mergers. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  would 
require  that  merger  plans  of  major  rail- 
roads conform  to  a  Commission- approved 
regional  plan  for  railroad  consolidation. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  piecemeal  ap- 
proach is  higiUighted  by  the  recent  an- 


nouncement of  a  proposed  merger  in  the 
East  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  system 
with  the  C.  &  O.-B.  &  O.  system  after  the 
hearings  had  closed  in  the  pending  Penn- 
sylvania-Central merger  case.     In  the 
West  the  same  situation  has  arisen  in  the 
recent    announcement    of    a    proposed 
merger  of  the  Milwaukee  and  C.  &  N.W. 
after  the  close  of  the  hearings  in  the  pro- 
posed GN-NP-Burlington  merger  case. 
How    can    the    Commission    consider 
whether  the  public  interest  will  be  pro- 
tected and  the  national  transportation 
policy  promoted  without  considering  all 
merger  proposals  for  a  region?     How 
can    the    Commission    make    a    sound 
determination  of  the  wisdom  of  the  GN- 
NP-Burlington  merger  proposal  without 
considering  the  proposed  merger  of  the 
Milwaukee  and  C.  &.  N.W.,  and  indeed, 
the  competing  applications  of  the  C.  & 
N.W.  and  the  Union  Pacific  to  take  over 
the  Rock  Island? 

In  his  1962  transportation  message  to 
Congress.  President  Kennedy  directed 
the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Justice, 
and  Labor,  and  the  Council  of  Economic 
advisers  to  form  an  Interagency  com- 
mittee to  develop  criteria  applicable  to 
mergers  in  the  railroad  and  airline  in- 
dustry. The  report  of  this  committee, 
released  March  6,  1963.  concluded: 

While  public  policy  clearly  relies  on  the 
Initiative  of  private  Arms  in  proposing  and 
implementing  specific  mergers,  it  is  not  In- 
consistent, and  is  indeed  desirable,  for  the 
Government  to  develop  overall  guidelines 
pointing  to  the  range  of  acceptable  struc- 
tures of  transportation  industries  deemed 
consistent  with  the  public  Interest. 

Among  the  legislative  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
of  the  Special  Study  Group  on  transpor- 
tation policies,  in  June  1961,  was: 

Conformance  to  an  established  plan  would 
be  required  for  approval  of  a  consolidation 
of  railroads  in  any  major  region  of  the  United 
States. 

In  accordance  with  these  recommen- 
dations, the  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
would  require  the  Commission  to  analyze 
carefully  whether  a  proposed  merger  of 
major  regional  railroads  would  be  with- 
in the  raiige  of  an  acceptable  transporta- 
tion structure  for  that  region.  The  Com- 
mission could  not  approve  a  consolida- 
tion of  major  regional  railroads  unless 
it  was  in  conformity  with  such  a  plan. 

I  believe  that  the  Commission  should 
be  doing  this  in  accordance  with  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  present  law.  Section 
5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  spe- 
cifically requires  the  Conmiission  in  pass- 
ing uF>on  a  proposed  merger  to  consider 
the  effect  upon  the  public  interest  of  the 
inclusion  or  exclusion  of  other  railroads 
in  that  region.  The  Commission  is  em- 
powered to  require  the  inclusion  of  other 
territorial  railroads  in  a  merger  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  approval. 

The  ICC  has  followed  congressional 
Intent  in  relying  on  the  initiative  of  the 
railroad  industry  in  developing  merger 
proposals,  but  it  has  shirked  its  respon- 
sibilities in  not  determining  whether 
such  proposals  are  in  accordance  with 
an  acceptable  regional  plan  to  protect 
the  public  interest. 

This  failiure  of  the  Commission  has 
occurred  because  of  its  blind  reliance  on 


a  case-by-case  approach.  The  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  would  change 
this  by  requiring  the  Commission  to  de- 
termine whether  pending  merger  pro- 
posals are  in  conformance  with  a  Com- 
mission-approved regional  plan. 

This  bill  would  not  halt  all  mergers. 
Those  mergers  which  would  not  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly  or  substantially  les- 
sen competition  in  any  line  of  commerce 
could  be  considered  forthwith  by  the 
Commission,  and  approved,  if  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest.    I  have  in  mind  those  fail- 
ing eastern  railroads  whose  inclusion  in 
a  major  system  might  be  necessary  to 
preserve  existing  service.    Decisions  on 
the  pending  mammoth  proposals  would 
be  held  in  abeyance  until  the  Commis- 
sion faces  up  to  its  responsibilities,  and 
develops  regional  plans  in  the  public  in- 
terest.   Now  that  the  railroad  industry 
Itself  has  come  forward  with  merger  pro- 
posals for  two  or  three  railroad  systems 
in  most    major    regions,    Commission- 
approved  plans  could  be  readily  com- 
pleted.   In  any  case,  such  delay  as  might 
be  encountered  Is  a  small  price  to  pay  to 
Insure  that  our  railroad  transportation 
industry  will  be  shaped  Into  systems  to 
best  provide  transportation  service  for 
the  generations  to  come. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2643)  to  direct  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  not  to  ap- 
prove any  railroad  merger  or  consolida- 
tion unless  it  conforms  to  a  Commission- 
approved  plan  for  consolidation  of  rail- 
roads in  any  major  region  of  the  United 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  JOHN  W.  REYNOLDS,  OP 
WISCONSIN,  TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
JUDGE,  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Monday, 
October  18,  1965,  at  10:30  a.m.,  In  room 
2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  John  W.  Reynolds,  of 
Wisconsin,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge,  east- 
ern district  of  Wisconsin,  vice  Kenneth 
P.  Grubb,  retired. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons Interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  per- 
tinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


INTEREST:  THE  BIG  TAXPAYER 
BURDEN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
thoughtful  and  well  balanced  article  in 
last  night's  Washington  Star,  Sylvia 
Porter  points  out  that  Interest  charges 
on  the  Federal  debt  will  break  aU  records 
In  the  coming  year  and  will  exceed  $12 
billion. 


As  Miss  Porter  says  this  Is  by  all  odds 
the  biggest  single  item  in  the  budget 
except  for  defense. 

As  she  also  contends  this  is  not  caused 
by  Vietnam  or  the  Great  Society  pro- 
gram— but  overwhelmingly  by  the  ability 
of  the  economy  to  carry  this  load,  the 
taxpayer  has  every  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned about  this  burden  and  even  more 
concerned  about  the  Immense  Interest 
burden  which  American  debtors  have 
to  pay. 

Private  debt  is  far  greater  than  the 
Federal  Government's  debt  in  this  coun- 
try. Of  course,  the  private  person  or 
business  pays  higher  Interest  rates  and 
the  total  Interest  burden  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  Is  not  only  far  greater  than 
ever  before.  It  represents  the  most 
rapidly  rising  cost  in  this  country  and 
has  done  so  for  years. 

The  contention  that  these  high  inter- 
est rates  are  essential  to  price  stability 
makes  little  sense  because  the  rising  costs 
of  money  represent  inflation  too. 

The  balance-of -payments  argument — 
that  our  American  capital  will  flow  over- 
seas unless  we  hike  interest  rates — is  the 
most  poorly  documented  economic  myth 
now  extant.  The  studies  that  have  been 
made  refute  this  contention.  What  Is 
more,  higher  American  interest  rates 
have  tended  to  ratchet  up  foreign  inter- 
est rates;  the  result:  the  same  differen- 
tial continues  between  American  and 
foreign  interest  rates — except  at  a  high- 
er level. 

The  tendency  for  American  banks  to 
shove  up  interest  rates  in  recent  weeks  is 
most  unfortunate  for  the  future  of  eco- 
nomic growth  in  this  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Syl- 
via Porter  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Interest  Btteden  Increasikg 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Yesterday  the  Treasury  paid  more  than  4 
percent  to  renew  a  loan  for  only  90  days — one 
of  the  steepest  charges  it  has  had  to  pay  for 
very  short-term  loans  in  this  generation. 

This  situation  involves  every  taxpayer,  for 
here  Is  what  it  means. 

1.  Because  interest  rates  are  rising  across 
the  board,  the  Federal  Government  must  pay 
more  to  borrow  new  money  to  finance  the 
budget  deficit  and  to  renew  outstanding 
lOU's.  President  Johnson's  January  esti- 
mate on  how  much  of  fiscal  1966  budget 
funds  would  be  spent  for  debt  Interest  is 
obsolete. 

2.  The  likelihood  is  that  in  this  fiscal 
year — to  end  next  June  30 — an  alltime 
record  of  about  $12  billion  In  tax  money  will 
go  to  pay  interest  on  the  public  debt,  by  far 
the  largest  single  item  in  the  Federal  budget 
outside  of  national  defense.  This  will  be  up 
»600  million  over  fiscal  1965. 

3.  This  ballooning  expenditure  will  swell 
the  1966  budget — and  this  increase  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Vietnam  or  any  Great  So- 
ciety program.  The  reason  is  overwhelming- 
ly the  higher  level  of  Interest  rates. 

4.  Interest  rates  are  rising  because:  (a)  an 
Increasing  demand  for  loans  from  borrow- 
ers— ranging  from  small  installment  buyers 
to  giant  corporations  and  public  bodies — is 
pressing  against  the  available  supply  of  cred- 
it: (b)  market  factors  of  demand-supply  are 
pushing  up  interest  rates  which,  in  essence, 
represent  the  price  for  money;  (c)  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  is  not  pouring  enoiigh 


new  credit  into  the  money  stream  to  offset 
the  rate  pressures  entirely,  because  it  fears 
that  if  it  did  so  it  would  encourage  specula- 
tive activities  at  a  time  of  high  prosperity 
and  thereby  feed  infiationary  forces. 

5.  While  climbing  rates  are  primarily  caus- 
ing the  climbing  interest  load,  the  public 
debt — on  which  interest  must  be  paid — Is 
rising  too.  Last  June  30  the  debt  was  at 
$317.3  billion.  Next  June  30  it  could  be  in 
the  $324  billion  range. 

6.  When  measured  against  the  growing 
economy,  the  record  totals  for  debt  and  inter- 
est shrink  considerably — and  this  is  the  valid 
way  to  measure  the  figures.  Today  the  pub- 
lic debt  represents  less  than  60  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product  against  98  per- 
cent of  GNP  in  1950.  Actually,  $12  bilUon  in 
annual  Interest  is  far  easier  for  us  to  carry 
in  1965-66's  prosperous  economy  than  under 
$1  billion  in  annual  interest  was  for  taxpayers 
to  carry  in  1935-36's  sluggish  economy. 

Here's  the  record  since  1950,  to  put  the 
interest  totals  and  their  relationship  to  Fed- 
eral spending  in  perspective  (in  billions) : 

[Dollars  in  millions] 


Year 

Debt 

Interest 
paid 

Percent 
interest  of 

Federal 
spending 

1950 .-  .- 

$257.4 
265.2 
259.1 
266.0 
271.3 
274.4 
272.8 
270.6 
276.3 
284.7 
286.3 
289.0 
298.2 
305.9 
311.7 
317.3 
324.5 

$5.8 
6.6 
6.9 
6.5 
6.4 
6.4 
6.8 
7.2 
7.6 
7.6 
9.2 
0.0 
9.1 
9.9 
10.7 
11.4 
12.0 

14.5 

1951 

12.7 

1952 

9.0 

1953 

8.8 

1954 

9.4 

1955 

9.9 

19K 

10.2 

1957 

10.4 

1958 

10.6 

1959 

'  9.4 

1960 

11.9 

1961 

10.9 

1962 

10.3 

19a3 

10.6 

1964 

10.8 

1965 

11.7 

19661 

11.4 

'  My  guess. 

Source:  Distributed  1965.  by  the  Hall  Syndicate,  Inc. 
All  rights  reserved. 


FDIC— FINE,  DEPENDABLE.  INFLU- 
ENTIAL, COURAGEOUS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
day  and  age  it  seems  to  be  the  fashion 
to  attack  the  bank  regulatory  agencies 
downtown  for  their  every  move.  One 
such  agency,  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  has  come  under 
such  attacks  and,  in  my  mind,  they  are 
completely  xmwarranted  and  irrespon- 
sible. 

The  growth  of  the  American  banking 
system  and  the  confidence  placed  in  it 
by  the  American  public  is  in  no  small 
part  due  to  the  availability  of  Federal 
deposit  insurance.  What  in  the  realm  of 
banking  could  be  more  important  than 
protection  for  America's  depositors? 

From  my  position  as  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  Senate's  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  watch  the  workings  on  the 
FDIC  and  its  various  chairmen  and  staff 
from  a  ringside  seat  for  a  number  of 
years. 

One  seldom  meets  more  dedicated 
Americans  than  the  present  Chairman, 
K.  A.  Randall,  and  the  immediate  past 
Chairman,  Joseph  W.  Barr,  who  is  cur- 
rently Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  the  feelings  I  have  ex- 
pressed here  are  not  mine  alone.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  into  the 


Record  at  this  point  a  resolution  which 
was  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Associatiori  of  Su- 
pervisors of  State  Banks  assembled  In 
Detroit,  Mich.,  at  their  64th  annual 
convention,  September  28  through  Octo- 
ber 1, 1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution  of  the  National  Association  op 

Supervisors  op  State  Banks  Concernino 

FDIC 

The  foUovrtng  resolution  was  unanimous- 
ly endorsed  by  the  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Supervisors  of  State  Banks 
assembled  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  at  NASSB's  64th 
annual  convention: 

"Whereas  the  supervisors  of  State  banks 
are  of  the  opinion  that  one  of  the  important 
factors  which  has  contributed  to  the  growth 
of  a  vital  banking  system  in  the  United  States 
has  been  the  availability  of  Federal  deposit 
insurance; 

"Whereas  Ck>ngress  has  established  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  as  the 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  adminis- 
ter this  all-important  program  for  the  pro- 
tection of  depositors; 

"Whereas  the  supervisors  of  State  banks 
and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion have  a  mutual  goal  in  maintaining  the 
present  strength  of  the  State  banking  sys- 
tem and  the  high  level  of  service  which  it 
provides; 

"Whereas  in  achieving  this  goal  the  su- 
pervisors of  State  banks  and  the  members 
and  staff  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  work  harmoniously  and  closely 
together;  and 

"Whereas  the  supervisors  of  State  banks 
have  had  ample  occasion  to  have  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  eflaciency,  thoroughness, 
and  vigor  with  which  the  members  and  staff 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion perform  their  duties;  of  the  examina- 
tion reports  of  the  highest  quality  which  are 
issued  by  the  Corporation;  and  of  the  will- 
ingness and  availability  of  the  members  and 
staff  of  the  Corporation  to  Join  with  the  su- 
pervisors In  solving  problems  and  reaching 
goals  of  mutual  interest:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it  imanimously  ^ 

Resolved  by  the  Natioruil  Association  of 
Supervisors  of  State  Banks,  assembled  in  De- 
troit, Mich.,  for  its  64th  annual  convention. 
That  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  Honorable  K.  A. 
Randall,  and  its  Immediate  past  chairman, 
the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Barr,  along  with  the 
dedicated  staff  of  the  Corporation,  are  to  be 
highly  commended  for  their  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  trust  committed  to  them  by 
Congress;  for  the  eflacient  and  thorough 
manner  In  which  they  guard  the  public  in- 
terest; and  for  their  cooperation  vi^h  super- 
visors of  State  banks  in  advancing  their 
common  goal  of  assuring  the  continuance 
of  a  strong  and  vigorous  State  banking  sys- 
tem." 


COLUMBUS  DAY  AS  A  NATIONAL 
HOLIDAY 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  I  was 
Involved  In  consideration  of  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Remembering  that 
yesterday,  October  12,  was  also  Columbus 
Day,  I  could  not  help  speculating  as  to 
whether  Christopher  Columbus,  prior  to 
each  of  his  voyages,  secured  all  of  the 
necessary  funds  to  set  sail  on  each  voy- 
age, all  in  one  sum,  in  the  form  of  a 
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single  allocation  from  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy. I  suspect  that  deficiency  requests 
were  well  known  in  those  days,  too.  and 
that  supplemental  allocations  were  often 
necesary  to  meet  unexpected  costs  of  ap- 
proved projects. 

Today,  the  financing  methods  used  by 
European  royalty  during  the  century 
when  Columbus  explored  the  New 
World — pawning  of  royal  jewels  or  taxa- 
tion of  subjects — are  only  incidental  to 
the  historical  value  of  Columbus'  feats. 
We.  in  America,  do  well  to  pay  homage 
to  his  courage  and  perseverance.  In  this 
spirit.  I  have  again  this  year  served  as 
cosponsor  of  a  Seriate  bill.  S.  108,  to 
recognize  Columbus  Day.  October  12.  as 
a  national  holiday.  During  the  88th 
session  of  Congress,  I  cosponsored  a 
similar  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate but  failed  of  House  action.  The  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  has  not  yet  re- 
ported out  S.  108,  but  it  is  my  hope  that 
both  Houses  of  Congress  will  see  fit  to 
act  favorably  on  this  measure  in  time 
for  the  commemoration  of  Columbus 
Day  as  a  U.S.  national  holiday  in  1966. 


WATER  RESOURCES  OP  THE  DELA- 
WARE  PENINSULA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
junction with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maryland,  and  both  of  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Delaware,  I  re- 
cently introduced  S.  2287.  a  bill  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
duct a  5-year  study  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Delaware  Peninsula  for 
the  purpose  of  detennining  whether  fresh 
water  supplies  could  meet  anticipated  fu- 
ture requirements.  I  have  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Brinton  Whitall. 
Secretary  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  advising  me  that  the  com- 
mission has  adopted  a  resolution  which 
unanimously  endorses  this  legislation. 
The  resolution  stresses  the  imp)ortance 
of  this  study  to  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial well-being  of  the  entiie  Middle 
Atlantic  region 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Whitall's  letter  and  the 
text  of  the  resolution  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Del.\ware  River  Basin  Commission, 

Trenton.  N.J..  September  22,  1965. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
443D  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

£>EAR  Senator  Tydings:  The  attached  reso- 
lution conveys  the  endorsement  and  support 
of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Comml-^slon  of 
legislation  now  before  the  Congress  (S.  2287) 
authorizing  a  5-year  hydrologic  study  of  the 
Delmarva  Peninsula.  This  resolution  was 
pasfed  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  commission 
on  September  13.  1965. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  Brinton  Whitall. 

SecTetary. 

Resolution  or  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission    in    Relation    to   the   Water 
Resources  of  the  Delmarva  Peninsula 
Whereas  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
pact   confers   upon    this   commission   broad 
Federal  and  Interstate  responsibilities  for  the 
development,    management,    and    control   of 
the  water  resources  of  the  Delaware   River 
Basin:  and 


Whereas  the  commission  recognizes  that 
the  aquifers  beneath  the  basin  portion  of 
Delaware  extend  beneath  the  surface  bound- 
ary of  the  basin  and  many  also  underlie  the 
Delmarva  Peninsula;  and 

Whereas  large  numbers  of  people  as  well 
as  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  these  underground 
supplies  of  fresh  water;  and 

Whereas  the  taking  of  water  from  aquifers 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  basin  may  in- 
fluence their  behavior  within  the  basin,  or 
vice  versa;  and 

Whereas  available  information  Indicates 
that  portions  of  the  aquifers  are  threatened 
by  saline  water  from  Delaware  Bay,  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and 

Whereas  the  Interrelationships  among  the 
fresh  and  saline  water  supplies  and  many  of 
these  aquifers  are  imperfectly  known  at  the 
present  time:    Now,   therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission: 

1.  The  commission  endorses  and  supports 
the  enactment  of  S.  2287,  a  bill  to  authorize 
a  5-year  hydrologic  study  of  the  Delmarva 
Peninsula,  and  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  act  favorably  thereon  at  an 
early  date. 

2.  The  secretary  of  the  commission  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  forward  a  certified 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  congressional  dele- 
gation of  the  basin,  and  to  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Adopted:  September  13,  1965. 


EFFECT  OF  FOREIGN  INVESTMENT 
CONTROLS  ON  THE  DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY  AND  WORLD  LIQUIDITY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  insertion  in- 
to the  Record  of  an  October  12  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial  which  reiterates  Sena- 
tor McCarthy's  and  my  position  with 
regard  to  the  effect  on  the  domestic  econ- 
omy and  world  liquidity  of  tighter  con- 
trols on  foreign  investment. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Post  editorial 
calls  attention  to  the  possible  adverse 
effects  of  augmenting  a  policy  which  is  so 
strict,  not  in  its  initial  step,  but  in  its 
multiplier  effect.  I  call  attention  to  the 
statement : 

They  (the  banking  establishment)  con- 
cede that  reducing  the  outflow  of  U.S. 
capital  inhibits  growth  in  recipient  coun- 
tries. 

The  editorial  calls  upon  the  admin- 
istration "to  ask  where  it  wants  to  go 
and  whether  it  is  traveling  in  the  right 
direction."  The  short  run  obvious  solu- 
tion may  pinch  our  economy  and  move 
the  international  community  toward 
crisis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  Oct.  12, 

1965] 

Direct  Foreign  Investment 

Since  there  can  be  a  perilously  thin  line 
between  voluntarism  and  compulsion  in  Fed- 
eral programs,  one  can  only  hope  that  Com- 
merce Secretary  Connor's  distaste  for  con- 
trols over  the  direct  foreign  Investments  of 
American  enterprises  will  not  be  weakened. 
Some  rather  powerful  voices,  notably  that 
of  the  organized  bankers,  have  been  raised 
in  support  of  the  contention  that  such 
controls  are  essential  in  the  effort  to  elimi- 
nate this  country's  balance-of-pasrments 
deficit.  But  before  another  barrier  to  the 
free   flow    of   money   and    goods   is    erected. 


its  consequence  for  the  American  economy— 
and  Indeed,  the  world  economy — should  be 
pondered. 

Direct  foreign  Investment,  in  contradls- 
tlnctlon  to  indirect  investment,  occurs  when 
an  American  company  or  its  subsidiary 
builds  or  acquires  productive  facilities  in 
another  country.  At  the  end  of  1964  the 
direct  foreign  Investments  of  the  United 
States  were  valued  at  $44.3  billion.  Another 
$21  billion  was  Indirectly  Invested  in  market- 
able securities — stocks  and  bonds — and  in 
bank  loans  and  other  credits  to  foreigners. 
Thus,  the  grand  total  of  foreign  Investments 
at  the  end  of  last  year  was  $75.4  billion. 

The  sale  of  foreign  securities  In  the  money 
markets  of  this  country  is  inhibited  by  a 
tariff  known  as  the  interest  equalization  tax. 
The  extension  of  bank  loans  to  foreign  bor- 
rowers is  limited  by  a  quota  which  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  authorities  Impose.  And  now 
eyes  are  being  turned  toward  direct  foreign 
investment. 

All  Impediments  to  the  international  mi- 
gration of  capital  are  objectionable,  but  a 
particularly  strong  case  can  be  made  against 
those  affecting  direct  Investment.  Unlike 
many  types  of  indirect  Investment — bank 
loans,  for  example — the  income  from  direct 
investment  tends  to  exceed  the  capital  out- 
flow. Last  year  the  net  Inflow  or  surplus 
from  direct  foreign  investment  was  nearly 
$1.4  billion,  a  significant  plus  factor  In  the 
balance  of  payments. 

Moreover,  exports  are  likely  to  be  tightly 
tied  to  direct  Investment.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  dollar  of  direct  foreign  Investment 
increases  U.S.  experts  by  between  20  and  25 
cents.  In  the  case  of  Australia,  a  country 
whose  growth  rate  Is  now  largely  determined 
by  the  size  of  the  capital  Inflow,  a  dollar  of 
direct  Investment  probably  induces  a  demand 
for  as  much  as  50  cents  in  U.S.  exports. 

Those  who  speak  for  the  establishment 
concede  that  limiting  the  volume  of  direct 
foreign  Investment  will  eventually.  If  not 
immediately,  weaken  this  country's  balance- 
of-payments  position.  They  concede  that 
reducing  the  outflow  of  U.S.  capital  Inhibits 
growth  In  the  recipient  countries.  But  they 
Insist  that  the  restrictions  are  necessary  evils, 
measures  that  must  be  adopted  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  U.S.  payments  deficit  and  con- 
vince the  Europeans  that  they  should  Join 
In  the  reform  of  the  International  monetary 
system. 

But  can  it  be  assumed  that  this  balance- 
of-payments  strategy  is  valid?  Will  the 
Western  Europeans  whose  dissatisfaction 
with  a  dollar-gold  standard  is  essentially 
political  really  be  Impressed  by  an  economic 
accomplishment?  If  the  policymakers  can- 
not answer  this  question  with  an  aflBrmatlve 
certitude,  then  they  must  surely  ask  them- 
selves some  others.  Is  It  really  necessary  to 
risk  undermining  this  country's  competitive 
position  in  world  trade?  Are  the  alternatives 
so  unpalatable  that  this  country  is  Justified 
in  abandoning  its  principles  by  erecting  new 
and  perhaps  permanent  barriers  to  trade? 
And  Is  it  necessary  to  risk  the  worldwide 
stagnation  that  will  follow  if  the  savings 
generated  by  the  American  economy  are  no 
longer  permitted  to  flow  into  areas  where 
they  nourish  economic  growth? 

The  necessity  for  maintaining  confidence 
in  the  dollar  and  the  pound  sterling  has  led 
to  an  obsession  with  balance-of-payments 
tactics.  But  Introspection  about  strategy 
must  not  be  precluded.  Before  shackling 
direct  Investment  with  mandatory  controls 
the  administration  must  ask  where  It  wants 
to  go  and  whether  it  is  traveling  in  the  right 
direction. 

TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  RUSSELL  OF 

GEORGIA 

Mr.     TALMADGE.       Mr.     President, 

when   Senator   Russell    addressed   the 

State  Kiwanis  convention  at  Jekyll  Is- 
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land  in  Georgia  recently,  he  was  intro- 
duced by  Maj.  Gen.  Carl  T.  Sutherland, 
one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  Reserve 
oflBcers  and  the  former  president  of  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  General 
Sutherland's  remarks  introductory  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate,  which  pay  elo- 
quent tribute  to  one  who  has  done  so 
much  for  his  State  and  Nation,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

RICHARD  B.  Russell 
(Address  by  General  Sutherland) 

If  the  late  Sir  Winston  Churchill  were  here 
to  Introduce  our  speaker,  he  probably  would 
begin,  "Seldom  have  so  many  owed  so  much 
to  one  man." 

The  contributions  of  this  man  to  our  coun- 
try and  especially  to  Georgia,  are  so  many 
and  so  varied  that  they  cannot  be  recited 
In  a  brief  introduction.  He  has  labored  so 
long  and  so  effectively  for  our  State  and 
Nation  that  we  are  prone  to  take  him  and 
his  accomplishments  for  granted.  For  that 
reason  a  brief  r6sum6  of  his  career  and  ac- 
complishments Is  In  order. 

His  public  service  began  when  he  left  the 
University  of  Georgia  to  enlist  in  the  Navy 
in  World  War  I.  After  the  war  he  returned 
to  Winder  where  he  practiced  law  for  12  years. 
At  22  he  was  elected  to  the  Georgia  House 
of  Representatives  where  he  served  10  years, 
the  last  4  as  speaker,  before  becoming  the 
youngest  Governor  in  Georgia  history  in  1930 
at  age  33.  During  the  next  2  years  of  the 
great  depression  he  directed  the  State  gov- 
ernment In  an  austerity  program  that  kept 
the  State's  finances  sound,  and  spearheaded 
a  sweeping  reorganlzalton  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment resulting  in  the  reduction  of  102 
departments,  bureaus,  and  commissions  to  17 
and  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
operation.  By  consolidating  the  independ- 
ently administered  State  supported  colleges 
into  a  unified  system,  Russell's  reorganiza- 
tion laid  the  foundation  for  the  present 
model  university  system. 

At  35  he  became  the  then  youngest  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  this  august  body 
where  seniority  counts  so  heavily,  he  now  is 
the  second  most  senior  Member,  though 
many  Members  are  older  than  he;  and  with- 
out doubt  he  Is  the  most  Influential  and 
highly  respected  of  the  100  Members.  Former 
President  Truman  has  said  many  times,  "if 
Dick  Russell  had  been  from  Indiana,  or 
Missouri,  or  Kentucky,  he  may  very  well  have 
been  President  of  the  United  States." 

The  Senator's  contributions  to  Georgia  and 
the  Nation  have  been  many  and  great.  He 
successfully  sponsored  the  basic  agriculture 
conservation  programs  now  in  effect,  the 
rural  electrlflcatlon  program,  and  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.  He  is  the  father 
of  the  school  lunch  program,  which  provides 
n  million  underprivileged  children,  620.000 
of  them  Georgians,  with  a  balanced  and  nu- 
tritious dally  meal,  probably  the  only  decent 
one  they  receive  during  the  day. 

A  strong  advocate  of  river  and  water  re- 
sources development,  he  has  obtained  funds 
to  finance  giant  multipurpose  dams  and 
navigation  projects  on  the  Flint,  Chatta- 
hoochee, Savannah,  and  other  major  rivers. 

Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Commlt- 
^.  he  Is  the  Senate's  foremost  authority  on 
military  matters  and  is  a  forceful  and  effec- 
ttve  champion  of  a  strong  national  defense. 
Including  a  sound  Reserve  program.  A 
significant  consequence  of  his  responsibilities 
over  military  matters  has  been  to  place 
<^rgla  In  a  strong  position  to  participate 
In  vital   defense  activities.     The   15   major 


military  posts  in  the  State,  plus  the  huge 
Lockheed  aircraft  plant  at  Marietta,  provide 
civilian  employment  for  55,000  Georgians. 
One  billion  three  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year  pour  into  Georgia's  economy  from  pay- 
rolls, purchases,  and  contracts  by  military 
installations  located  throughout  our  State. 

Because  of  his  long  service  he  is  the  rank- 
ing Democrat  member  of  the  powerful  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  which  provides 
money  for  all  of  the  Nation's  military  activ- 
ities. Federal  agriculture  programs,  river  de- 
velopment, education  and  health  activities, 
highway  construction,  housing  and  commu- 
nity facilities  projects,  airports,  space  pro- 
grams, atomic  energy  projects,  and  many 
other  activities  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Though  known  throughout  the  Nation  for 
his  many  and  varied  interests  and  accom- 
plishments, he  probably  is  best  known  out- 
side CSteorgia  for  his  outspoken  advocacy  of 
States  rights  and  his  stanch  defense  of  con- 
stitutional government. 

We  are  grateful  to  Senator  Russell  for  his 
many  contributions  to  Georgia,  and  we  par- 
ticularly appreciate  his  making  special  ar- 
rangements to  speak  to  us  today.  I  have  the 
honor.  Governor  Ed,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, 
to  present  a  great  Georgian,  a  longtime 
member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Winder,  the 
Honorable  Richard  B.  Russell,  senior  U.S. 
Senator  from  Georgia. 


OVERSEAS  CARGOES  FROM  PORTS 
ON  THE  GREAT  LAKES 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  10,  I  made  a  speech  in  the 
Senate  deploring  the  unwillingness  of 
American-flag  ships  to  carry  cargoes 
overseas  from  U.S.  ports  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

I  urged  that  steps  be  taken  to  enable 
shippers — both  the  Federal  Government 
and  private  concerns — to  reduce  costs 
by  shipping  directly  from  lake  ports  in- 
stead of  having  to  use  expensive  over- 
land transportation  to  east  coast  ports. 

The  lack  of  American  bottoms  to  carry 
this  traffic  hurts  Midwest  producers — 
by  denying  them  the  benefits  of  lower 
shipping  costs  and  huits  the  balance-of- 
payments  situation  of  the  United  States 
by  too  great  use  of  foreign-flag  ships. 

The  Maritime  Administration  has  now 
issued  findings  and  recommendations  on 
Great  Lakes  foreign  trade  routes — which 
more  than  confirm  the  points  I  made 
then. 

These  findings  include  the  shocking 
fact  that  only  about  4  percent  of  over- 
seas shipping  originating  in  U.S.  ports 
on  the  Great  Lakes  is  being  carried  in 
American-flag  vessels. 

I  had  understood  that  the  American 
flag  situation  was  pretty  bad  on  the 
lakes — but  I  had  never  imagined  it  was 
as  bad  as  this.  Only  43  out  of  approxi- 
mately 1,000  overseas  sailings  in  1964 
were  American  flag  vessels.  Of  the 
6,160,000  commercial  tons,  Public  Law 
480  and  AID  cargoes,  and  84,811  meas- 
urement tons  of  defense  cargoes — only 
about  4  percent  was  carried  in  American 
bottoms. 

On  behalf  of  the  conference  of  Great 
Lakes  Senators  of  whom  I  am  chairman, 
I  endorse  the  recommendations  of  the 
Maritime  Administration — and  urge  that 
they  be  implemented  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 

They  should  not  be  allowed  to  lie  dor- 
mant as  was  the  case  with  the  1961  De- 
partment of  Defense  study  of  the  Great 


Lakes — which  proved  that  great  savings 
were  available  through  the  use  of  Great 
Lakes  ports. 

The  three  major  recommendations  of 
the  report  are : 

First.  Consolidation  and  delineation  of 
separate  Great  Lakes  overseas  tirade 
routes:  This  means  recognition  of  the 
Great  Lakes  as  a  separate  seacoast,  no 
longer  to  be  treated  as  a  stepchild  by 
American  flag  lines  concerned  only  with 
shipping  from  east  coast  ports. 

Second.  An  incentive  operating  sub- 
sidy for  the  solicitation  and  carriage  of 
non-Government  impelled  cargo  from 
the  area:  This  can  provide  the  impetus 
needed  to  attract  American  flag  shipping 
to  the  Great  Lakes. 

Third.  Concentration  of  overseas  car- 
goes at  major  ports  through  the  develop- 
ment of  land-sea  container  services  and 
feeder-type  operations  by  barge:  New 
technology  can  make  a  major  difference 
in  the  use  of  the  Great  Lakes.  This  pro- 
posal seems  to  forecast  approval  of  the 
proposed  Prudential  Lines  operation  us- 
ing container  ships  and  barges,  which 
I  support  strongly. 

The  Conference  of  Great  Lakes  Sena- 
tors has  often  charged  that  the  lack  of 
American-flag  ships  on  the  Great  Lakes 
has  increased  costs  to  overseas  shippers, 
especially  the  Federal  Government. 

This  charge  has  been  substantiated  by 
the  Maritime  Administration  in  this  re- 
port, which  emphasizes  that  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense  and  Agriculture  are 
required  to  transship  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of.^  Government  cargo  to  east 
coast  port^  at  extra  expense  in  order  to 
obtain  the  U.S. -flag  overseas  transpor- 
tation required  by  law. 

While  the  Great  Lakes  area  has  made 
tremendous  investments  to  improve  its 
facilities  and  deepen  its  harbors,  the 
area  is  still  being  boycotted  by  American- 
flag  ships.  The  Great  Lakes  area  con- 
tributes in  excess  of  40  percent  of  Fed- 
eral income  taxes,  but  is  not  receiving 
a  fair  share  of  subsidized  U.S.  shipping. 

The  Great  Lakes  Conference  of  Sena- 
tors intends  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  the 
execution  of  the  recommendations  of 
this  report,  and  will  do  all  it  can  to  as- 
sure that  the  proposed  steps  are  taken. 


A  NEW  CONFIDENCE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  things 
are  looking  up  in  South  Vietnam!  We 
have  evidence  increasing  daily  that  the 
Vietcong  are  becoming  more  dispirited 
under  the  pressures  of  American  commit- 
ment to  the  fight  there.  And  we  have 
strong  evidence  that  our  very  commit- 
ment has  also  given  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese people,  and  particularly  that  na- 
tion's army,  a  needed  boost  of  confidence 
and  morale. 

Richard  Fryklund,  writing  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  Tuesday, 
says  that  the  new  South  Vietnamese  self- 
confidence,  engendered  by  the  American 
ground  engagements  of  the  past  summer, 
lifts  the  hopes  for  eventual  victory  in 
that  brutal,  dirty  war.  Psychology  plays 
an  important  role  in  any  contest,  in  any 
war,  Mr.  President,  but  in  none  is  it  more 
important  than  in  pursuit  of  a  guerrilla 
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campaign.  That  is  the  point  of  Fryk- 
lund's  column.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    LITT    FOB    THE    VIETNAMESE    SPIRIT 

(By  Richard  Fryklund) 
Three  historic  battles  this  summer  trans- 
former a  dwindling,  dispirited  South  Viet- 
namese Army  into  a  confident  fighting  force. 
In  the  long  run,  American  military  leaders 
feel,  these  battles  may  have  made  it  possible 
for  South  Vietnam  really  to  win  in  the  far 
future.  ,     . 

Interestingly.  It  was  the  American  role  In 
these  battles  that  worked  the  change  By 
showing  what  they  could  and  would  do  in 
battle,  the  Americans  converted  the  image 
of  our  side  from  that  of  a  loser  to  a  winner. 
The  first  battle,  at  Due  Co,  August  10.  saw 
the  first  ground  combat  by  Americans  on  a 
large  scale.  To  the  South  Vietnamese— and 
to  many  Asians  outside  the  Communist 
world— Due  Co  showed  that  the  United 
States  was  In  fact  engaged  in  a  land  war  on 
the  mainland  of  Asia. 

The  second  battle,  at  Chu  Lai,  August  19 
showed   that   the  Americans  co^l^  ^f**  *jj 
Vletcong  when  conditions  were  ri8ht_     And 
toe  third  battle,  at  An  Khe.  September  18 
^owed  that  the  Americans  could  still   win 
when  almost  everything  went  wrong. 

Most  Americans  assume  that  the  com- 
plexSn  of  the  war  changed  la^^  f  ebruary 
when  the  first  U.S.  marines  were  sent  to  Vlet- 
Z^.  This  was  Viewed  In  Washington  as  a 
?^1  commitment  to  fight  1^^^^^^^*  f.  luf 
whatever  was  needed  to  get  a  favorable  out- 

But  the  Asians  saw  It  differently.  To  them 
uncle  Sam  was  only  dipping  a  toe  into  the 

Air  support,  advice,  and  equipment  were 
nice  but  they  did  not  commit  the  United 
States.  And  the  ground  force  which  the 
united  States  managed  to  get  ashore  by 
^d-summer  looked  like  a  token  not  even 
^ge  enough  to  defend  the  American  bases. 

But  Due  Co  was  different.  That  was  an 
outpost  well  inland,  not  far  from  the  Cam- 
bodian border.  Elements  of  the  Amerlcaii 
173d  Airborne  Brigade  and  Ist  Infantry  Divi- 
sion were  there  in  a  support  role,  but  they 
were  there,  and  they  were  fighting. 

The  United  States  was  comniltted  to  a 
land  war. 

Americans  who  accompanied  South  Viet- 
namese units  into  that  battle  say  the  kiiowl- 
edge  that  they  were  side  by  side  with  Anier- 
lean      infantrymen      turned      them      Into 

chargers. 

They  were  aggressive  and  confident.  They 
remembered  what  their  advisers  had  taught 
them.    They  did  things  right. 

The  Chu  Lai  batUe  was  an  American  show. 
The  marines  had  IntelUgence  of  a  Vletcong 
concentration;  they  planned  an  attack;  they 
surprised  the  Vletcong  vrtth  a  land,  sea.  and 
air  operation,  cornered  them  and  chewed 
them   up. 

American  casualties  were  light,  the  Vlet- 

cong's  very  heavy. 

Some  academic  students  of  guerrUla  wars 
say  they  can  find  only  one  common  Ingredi- 
ent of  past  successes.  Many  techniques  are 
useful  under  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances, but  history  shows  that  In  order  to 
win,  you  have  to  look  Uke  a  winner. 

At  Chu  Lai.  the  American  side  looked  like 
a  vjrlnner  for  the  first  time  In  Vietnam.  And 
they  have  been  looking  that  way  ever  since. 

In  their  own  minds,  so  have  the  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers.  An  accurate  score- 
keeper  might  have  tallied  a  few  defeats  this 
summer,  but  you  can't  tell  that  to  the 
frlendlles. 
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So  m  August,  the  United  States  was  com- 
mitted, and  our  side  was  rolling. 

There  was  no  particular  thought  of  set- 
backs until  September  18,  when  reports 
reached  Saigon  that  an  American  battalion 
had  blundered  Into  a  Vletcong  trap  and  bad 
been  defeated. 

Almost  immediately,  however,  the  true 
story  became  clear.  Part  of  the  101st  Air- 
borne Division  had  been  dropped  by  heU- 
copter  m  the  middle  of  an  enemy  battalion, 
but  the  isolated  and  surrounded  Americans 
had  rallied  and  won  with  professional  skill 
and.  most  Important,  quick  bomber  support. 

Even  better  for  morale,  the  South  Viet- 
namese were  convinced  that  It  was  a  North 
Vietnamese  unit  (part  of  the  95th  Regiment 
of  the  325th  North  Vietnamese  Division)  that 
was  upset  by  the  Americans  at  An  Khe. 

It  may  not  have  been  a  North  Vietnamese 
unit— the  Intelligence  is  not  conclxislve — 
but  It  Is  good  for  morale  that  people  think 

so. 

If  the  new  Vietnamese  self-confidence  that 
was  generated  by  the  American  ground  en- 
gagements endures,  then  there  Is  hope  for 
eventual  victory. 

For  It  Is  the  South  Vietnamese  forces,  not 
the  Americans,  who  will  have  to  stick  It  out 
In  the  long  run  and  win. 


THOMAS    H.    WARI>— BALTIMORE 
CITY  COUNCILMAN 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  active  and  articulate  city  coun- 
cilmen  in  Baltimore  is  a  young  attorney, 
Thomas  Ward.  Mr.  Ward  has  been  the 
only  elected  official  in  the  city  to  recog- 
nize the  desperate  need  for  mass  transit 
facilities  in  the  Baltimore  area. 

The  October  issue  of  Baltimore  maga- 
zine, published  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Baltimore,  includes  an  excellent 
article  by  Sunpapers  reporter  John 
Goodspeed  on  this  dynamic  young  man. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Rkpord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Up  and  Comer 
(By  John  Goodspeed) 
(Note.— Tom  Ward,  city  councilman  and 
budding  boss,  could  be  described  as  a  young 
curmudgeon;  his  stormy  and  uncertain  polit- 
ical career  started  as  a  battle  against  brutes, 
ruffians  and  brahmins.) 

One  of  the  city  councllmen  from  the  Sec- 
ond district.  Thomas  Henry  Ward,  is  occa- 
sionally called  one  of  the  up-and-coming 
young  pohtlclans  of  Baltimore.  Yet  his  first 
run  for  pubUc  office  may  have  been  his  last. 
"I  haven't  made  my  mind  up  to  run  again." 
the  38-year-old  Ward  said  recently.  "In  of- 
fice you're  a  poUtical  football,  and  I  don't 
get  that  much  kick  out  of  It." 

For  a  man  who  doesn't  enjoy  kicking,  Tom 
Ward  has  done  quite  a  lot.  During  his  11 
years  In  the  pubUc  arena  (2ya  years  in  the 
council),  he  has:  „,...-, 

Moved  to  nullify  the  entire  East-West  Ex- 
pressway project,  as  proposed,  by  removing 
money  for  It  from  the  city  budget; 

Denounced  the  overhead  destination  signs 
on  the  city  approaches  to  the  Jones  Falls  Ex- 
pressway as  "monstrous  eyesores"; 

Described  the  pro-expressway  Maryland 
State  Roads  Commission  director,  John  B. 
Funk,  as  "an  enemy  of  the  people"; 

Opposed  some  aspects  of  xirban  renewal, 
principally  the  demolition  of  houses; 

Described  the  Baltimore  Urban  Renewal 
and  Housing  Agency  as  "loaded  with  Incom- 
petents"; 


Tangled  with  the  Health  and  Parks  depart- 
ments to  save  pigeons,  trees  and  picturesque 
old  concert  band  shells. 

Ward  Isn't  always  kicking.  He  Is  positively 
m  favor  of  a  Baltimore  subway;  of  Increasing 
real  estate  values  In  Bolton  Hill,  the  down- 
tovra  residential  area  where  he  lives;  of  more 
police  protection;  of  urban  renewal  for  the 
inner  harbor,  and  of  redistrictlng  the  city  so 
that  his  Second  district,  long  controlled  by 
white  votes,  would  expand  to  Include  a  42- 
percent  Negro  population. 

Ward  Is  outspoken.  "The  disinterest  of 
the  average  person  In  politics  has  resulted  in 
brutes  and  ruffians  having  plenty  of  say  in 
Government,"  he  has  written  In  the  month- 
ly  newsletter  of  the  Mount  Royal  Demo- 
cratic Club  (Tom  Ward,  president). 

He  founded  the  club  In  1954  with  10  In- 
terested persons.  (He  prefers  the  old  naiAe, 
Mount  Royal,  to  either  of  the  newer  names, 
Bolton  Hill  or  Madison  Park  North/South.) 
His  purpose  was  to  combat  the  entrenched 
and  haughty  "brahmins"  there.  Young  new- 
comers many  of  them  business  and  profes- 
sional people,  have  Increased  the  Mount 
Royal  Democratic  Club  membership  until  Its 
size  is  now  "confidentially,  in  the  high  hun- 
dreds." according  to  Its  leader. 

Ward  is  the  first  Bolton  Hill  councilman 
to  be  elected  for  the  second  district  since 
Philander  B.  Briscoe,  a  Brahmin,  served  In 
the  1930's  Two  other  Mount  Royal  Demo- 
cratic Club  members  hold  elected  office- 
Maryland  General  Assembly  Delegates  Julian 
L.  Lapldes  and  Prank  J.  McCourt.  McCourt 
has  parted  company  with  Ward. 

Before  brutes,  ruffians  or  even  the  east 
Baltimore  political  faction  he  opposes  rej^ce 
tha,t  Tom  Ward  may  never  run  for  office 
again,  they  should  hear  what  else  he  said  in 
his  Linden  Avenue  law  office: 

"But  I  win  always  be  active  In  politics,  i 
win  always  stand  on  the  corner  on  election 

day." 

Ward  has  laid  the  foundation  to  become  a 
political  boss— one  of  those  non-office-hold- 
ing civic  leaders  who  In  Baltimore  stand  on 
the  corner  on  election  day  to  win  votes.  In- 
fluence patronage,  and  keep  an  eye  on  their 
club  members. 

Ward  is  a  native  Baltlmorean,  as  Is  his 
wife,  the  former  Joyce  McCartney,  and  their 
two  children  (soon  three) .  He  Is  a  medhun- 
short  man  with  a  "black  Irish"  look  that  Is 
slightly  less  fierce  since  he  shaved  a  remark- 
able mustache  that  stood  out  on  television 
when  he  was  sergeant  at  arms  for  the  M^- 
land  delegation  at  the  1960  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention. 

He  is  the  son  of  a  railroad  trackman  who 
worked  his  way  up  to  general  supervisor  M 
terminals  for  the  B.  &  O.  He  was  graduatca 
from  the  Valley  Forge  Military  Academy,  toe 
Georgetown  University  School  of  Foreign 
Service  and  the  University  of  Maryland  Law 

School  J 

He  has  worked  as  a  farmhand,  a  shipyard 
electrician,  a  meatcutter.  a  freight  trucker, 
and  a  police  reporter  for  the  Baltimore  Sun 
(his  half  brother  Is  Paul  W.  Ward,  the  Suns 
United  Nations  correspondent) . 

Tom  Ward  says  he  wants  to  devote  more 
time  to  his  real  estate  In  Baltimore  ( fl" 
Bolton  Hill  houses)  and  West  Virginia  (a 
partnership  In  2.600  acres  of  tlmberl^o. 
with  mineral  rights) .  He  will  still  be  a 
"take  charge"  guy,  though.  When  he  was 
17  he  rose  in  a  short  time  to  be  chief  yara 
clerk  at  the  B.  &  O.'s  Mount  Clare  shops  m 
Baltimore.  ^ 

He  Is  a  natural  boss.  Tom  Ward  may  oe 
one  of  the  up-and-coming  political  bosses  oi 
Baltimore. 
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CRITICISM  OF  U.S.  POLICY  IN 
VIETNAM  STILLED 
Mr  McGEE.    Mr.  President,  we  have 
endured  a  lengthy  period  of  criticism 


and  protest  against  our  Government's 
policies  in  South  Vietnam.  But  in  more 
recent  days,  as  William  S.  White  has 
written  in  today's  Washington  Post,  the 
criticism,  though  not  a  thing  entirely  of 
the  past,  has  been  stilled  and  the  isola- 
tionism of  the  sixties  is  dying  out,  both 
here  and  among  our  allies  abroad. 

Public  realization  that  the  course  of 
America  in  holding  firm  in  southeast 
Asia  is  both  necessary  and  right  has,  in 
short,  grown.  White's  column  makes  the 
point  that,  abroad,  the  British  Govern- 
ment of  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson 
has  become  our  chief  associate  in  quiet- 
ing the  critics.  White's  praise  for  the 
Prime  Minister's  achievement  is  note- 
worthy and  should  be  heeded,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
therefore,  that  his  column  "Vietnam 
Support — Critics  Finally  Stilled"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  13,  1965] 
Vietnam  Support — Carries  Finally  Stilled 
(By  WUUam  S.  White) 

For  the  first  time.  It  can  be  said  with 
confidence  that  the  long  attack  upon  the 
American  policy  of  resisting  Communist  ag- 
gression In  Vietnam  by  candid  military  force 
is  clearly  falling,  both  In  this  country  and 
in  Europe. 

The  new  Isolationism  of  the  sixties — an 
isolationism  expressed  In  recommendations 
that  in  one  way  or  another  we  should  aban- 
don the  South  Vietnamese  and  cut  and  run 
from  Asia  under  elegant  rhetoric  protesting 
that  we  were  not  running  at  all — is  dying 
at  last. 

Its  death  at  home — and  a  slow  death  It 
has  been  through  2  years  of  almost  constant 
biting  at  American  purposes — Is  manifest, 
both  in  what  Is  now  happening  and  In  what 
is  now  not  hap|}enlng.  The  shrill  outcries 
formerly  heard  so  often  from  a  Democratic 
fringe  in  the  Senate  are  heard  no  longer, 
except  here  and  there  and  In  very  minor  key. 

The  hostile  student  teach-ins  are  not  al- 
together a  thing  of  the  past.  But  apart  from 
the  fact  that  proreslstance  teach-ins  are 
now  also  being  organized — for  example,  one 
to  be  held  In  Washington  on  October  16 — 
these  academic  fevers  were  never  more  than 
a  nuisance.  And  they  never  reflected  In  the 
least  way  any  substantial  opinion  In  this 
country,  any  more  than  the  little  band  of 
complaining  Democratic  Senators  ever  rep- 
resented anything  more  than  a  fragment  of 
Congress. 

The  mischief  of  the  teach-ins  and  of  the 
clamors  of  the  Senate  splinter  was  that  they 
warmed  our  critic  abroad,  particularly  in 
Britain,  with  a  suggestion  of  togetherness — 
the  wonderful  notion  that  the  true  Intellec- 
tuals In  the  United  States  at  all  events  were 
not  standing  with  a  line  of  resistance  to 
Communist  Imperialism  to  which  three 
American  Presidents  had  successively  given 
their  word. 

This  Implication  that  the  real  brains  here 
were  against  the  war  of  resistance  was,  of 
course,  always  absurd.  Par  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  Intellectual  community  was 
always  In  support  of  this  Government.  Still. 
It  was  never  so  strident,  so  skilled  at  self- 
publicity.  So  It  was  the  opposition  that  was 
largely  heard  In  Europe. 

Yet,  as  the  Johnson  administration  on  this 
issue  has  steadily  enlarged  Its  backing  at 
home — and  spectacularly  so  in  recent  weeks, 
M  the  Harris  poll  has  Just  confirmed — so  has 
our  position  Improved  In  that  focal  point  of 
Important  foreign  criticism  which  Is  Eng- 
land, 


Indeed,  the  Labor  Government  of  Harold 
Wilson  has  now  become  the  most  useful  of 
all  our  associates  In  beating  back  the  mixed 
International  group — of  mere  beatniks,  of 
honest  semlpaclflsts,  of  decent  ultrallberals 
enchanted  with  the  delusion  that  It  Is  always 
possible  to  halt  Communist  Incursions  by 
mere  negotiation — that  had  so  long  given 
the  U.S.  Government  so  much  trouble. 

The  magnitude  of  Wilson's  achievement  at 
the  recent  Labor  Party  convention  at  Black- 
pool In  England  In  destroying  their  case  has 
not  been  appreciated  here.  This  erstwhile 
ban  the  bomber,  this  man  who  was  once  the 
very  secular  Pope  of  the  neutrallst-mlnded 
men  of  the  West,  has  done  more  than  grow 
In  stature  as  a  Prime  Minister  when  at  last 
he  had  to  confront  head  on  the  hard  reali- 
ties of  this  world.  He  has  become  a  strong 
and  courageous  party  leader  as  well. 

For  at  Blackp>ool  Wilson  proved  to  even  the 
most  skeptical,  point  by  point,  historical 
fact  by  historical  fact,  that  those  who  refuse 
an  honorable  |>eace  In  Vietnam  are  not  bad 
old  Yankees  but  rather  Communists — and 
mainly  Chinese  Communists  at  that.  When 
he  had  done,  the  howlers  had  no  case  left. 

His  Foreign  Minister.  Michael  Stewart.  In 
his  current  visit  here  has  In  a  quieter  way 
done  much  the  same  thing.  Neither  pub- 
licly nor  privately  has  Stewart  given  the 
smallest  comfort  to  those  Americans  who 
had  hoped  to  elicit  from  him  some  kind  of 
sniping  at  some  point  of  the  policy  In  Viet- 
nam. 

A  Conservative  government  in  London 
could  not  have  been  so  helpful.  For  British 
Conservatives,  like  American  conservatives, 
are  suspect  from  the  word  go  on  any  ration- 
ally hardline  enterprise  whatever.  When 
authentic  very-liberals  like  Wilson  and 
Stewart  stand  with  us  nobody  can  possibly 
accuse  them  of  professional  Communist- 
baiting.  Anglo-American  politics  works  in 
illogical  ways,  sometimes.  Its  wonders  to 
perform. 

WISCONSIN:   NO.   1  IN  DAIRY  BY  A 
MILE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  recent  debate  on  the  farm  bill 
claims  were  made  about  the  agricultural 
production  of  many  States.  The  farm 
bill  included  some  provisions  which  we 
hope  will  be  helpful  to  America's  dairy 
farmers.  Certainly  these  dairy  farmers 
deserve  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  better 
income. 

Their  efiBciency  has  vastly  increased 
as  has  their  investment.  Their  hours 
of  work  probably  exceed  those  in  any 
other  occupation.  And  yet  their  income 
continues  at  an  insulting  rate — in  my 
State,  for  example,  of  less  than  50  cents 
per  hour. 

Mr.  President  we  will  be  watching  the 
effect  of  the  new  farm  bill  on  our  farm- 
ers in  Wisconsin  closely;  and  we  will 
be  prepared  to  urge  as  hard  as  we  know 
how  for  whatever  changes  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  these  farmers  to  earn 
a  fair  return. 

Wisconsin's  stake  in  dairs^ing  is  not 
just  legendary.  It  is  a  big  fact.  Our 
State  produces  nearly  half  of  all  the 
cheese  in  America.  We  are  way  out  in 
front  in  almost  every  dairy  category. 

Recently  the  Wisconsin  Agriculturalist 
and  Farmer  printed  statistics  from  the 
Wisconsin  Statistical  Reporting  Service 
that  document  this.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  brief  explanation  and 
table  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nation and  table  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Farm  Facts   and  Figures — No.   1   in  Daibt 

How  Wisconsin  continues  to  hold  top 
place  In  the  Nation's  dairy  Industry  Is  Ulus- 
trated  In  the  following  table.  Last  year  the 
State  ranked  first  In  milk  production  wltli 
nearly  19  billion  pounds,  first  In  11  manu- 
factured dairy  products,  second  in  6  and 
third  In  1  more. 

Diulng  1964.  Wisconsin  dairy  plants  pro- 
duced more  than  a  fifth  of  the  Nation's  but- 
ter and  over  two-fifths  of  the  cheese.  In- 
cluded in  cheese  production  were  a  third  ot 
the  Swiss  cheese  made  In  the  Nation,  half 
the  Italian  and  nearly  half  of  the  American 
cheese. 

More  than  a  third  of  the  sweetened  con- 
densed whole  milk  and  almost  half  of  the 
sweetened  condensed  skim  milk,  bulk  goods, 
produced  In  the  Nation  In  1964  came  from 
Wisconsin  plants.  More  than  a  fifth  of  the 
dry  skim  milk  for  human  vuse  and  all  of  the 
malted  milk  powder  was  made  In  Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin's  rank  in  the  Nation's  dairy 
indtistry — 1964 


Product 

Rank 
among 
States 

Wisconsin 

production 

(pounds) 

Per- 
cent of 
United 
States 

Butter 

2 

317, 307. 000 

22.0 

Cheese: 
American     

1 

2 

1 
l 

1 
1 
1 

622,198,000 

38,546,000 

21.534,000 

15,935,000 

1,609,000 

110, 609. 000 
12, 666, 000 

46.1 

Swiss    

31.6 

Munster     

74.7 

Brick 

67.6 

Limburger.— .; 

55.9 

Italian       

50.2 

Blue  Mold 

74.6 

Total  cheese  (ex- 
cluding cottage 
cheese) . 

1 

1 
1 

3 
2 

6 

6 

2 

2 
1 
2 

1 

9 

1 

761.968,000 

22, 112, 000 
26,136,000 

35,542,000 
93. 191. 000 

123.297.000 

10.462,000 

468.168,000 

3, 589, 000 

136,433,000 

23,937.000 

22.369,000 

25.050,000 

118,887,000,000 

44.1 

Condensed  milk,bulk: 

Sweetened,  whole.. 

Sweetened,  skim... 

Unsweetened, 

whole          

37.1 
45.1 

10.1 

Unsweetened,  skim. 
Evaporated  whole 
milk,  unsweetened, 
case     -  

11.4 
6.5 

Dry  products: 

Whole  milk 

Skim  milk  for  hu- 
man use 

11.0 
21.6 

Skim  milk  for  ani- 
mal feed 

16.3 

Whey        

37.7 

Buttermilk 

26.0 

Malted  milk  pow- 
der   .       - 

100.0 

Ice  cream  (gallons) . . . 
Milk  production 

3.4 
14.9 

'  Preliminary  figure. 

Source:  Wisconsin  Statistical  Reporting  Service. 


TAX  SAVING  PASSED  ON  TO 
CONSUMERS 

Mr,  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
peal of  many  excise  taxes  by  the  89th 
Congress  was  based,  in  part,  on  the  be- 
lief that  manufacturers  and  retailers 
would  pass  the  savings  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. I  am  proud  to  note  that  the 
Kimball  Piano  Co.  of  Jasper.  Ind.,  has 
undertaken  in  good  faith  such  a  course 
of  action. 

Recently,  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Murphy,  passed  along  to  me  a 
telegram  from  the  John  Peters  Piano 
and  Organ  Co.,  lauding  the  "exemplary 
efforts"  of  this  Hoosier  company. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  telegram  be  printed,  in 
part,  in  the  Congressionai.  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

Senator  George  Mxtrphy, 

Room  452.  Senate  Office  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
My  purpose  In  sending  this  message  to  you 
Is  to  mention  the  sincere  efforts  of  the  Kim- 
ball Piano  Co.  of  Jasper.  Ind..  and  the  way 
they  are  handling  the  Federal  excise  tax 
repeal. 

I  believe  that  Kimball  Piano  Co.  with  Mr. 
Arnold  Hablg  the  company's  chairman  of 
the  board  and  the  rest  of  the  companys 
staff  deserve  commendation  for  their  sincere 
and  patriotic  efforts  and  cooperation  In  the 
way  they  are  handling  the  President's  re- 
lease of  Federal  excise  taxes.  Their  ex- 
emplary efforts  deserve  to  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  all. 

I  believe  Kimball  Is  demonstrating  great 
intelligence  In  this  currently  Important 
matter. 

I  am  hoping  that  It  would  be  possible  for 
you  to  call  this  matter  regarding  Kimball 
Piano  Co.,  to  the  attention  of  the  Indiana 
representatives  as  It  Is  a  company  In  our 
industry  they  can  truly  be  very  proud  of. 
Respectfully. 

John  Peters  Ursulescu, 
John  Peters  Piano  and  Organ  Co. 


ADDRESS  BY  ROBERT  MOSES. 
CHAIRMAN  OF  TRIBOROUGH 
BRIDGE  AND  TUNNEL  AUTHORI- 
TY. BEFORE  AMERICAN  ASSOCI- 
ATION OF  STATE  HIGHWAY  OF- 
FICIALS, AT  NEW  YORK  WORLD'S 
•    FAIR.  ON  OCTOBER  7.  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  an  address  delivered  by  Robert 
Moses,  chairman  of  the  Triborough 
Bridge  and  Tunnel  Authority,  at  a  din- 
ner commemorating  the  occasion  of  the 
51st  Annual  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  State  Highway  Offi- 
cials, at  the  World's  Fair.  New  York,  on 
October  7.  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Robert  Moses,  Chairman  or  th« 
Triborough  Bridce  and  Tunnel  Authori- 
ty AT  A  Dinner  Commemorating  the  Oc- 
casion or  the  51st  Annual  Convention 
or  the  American  Association  or  State 
Highway  OmciALS,  Flushing  Meadow.  Oc- 
tober 7.  1965 

Triborough  welcomes  the  highwaymen  to 
the  New  York  metropolis  and  the  fair.  Our 
red  carpets  as  well  as  our  blacktops  are 
spread  for  you.  Our  latchstrlngs  are  out. 
and  the  keys  to  the  city  are  yours.  Give  us 
your  confidence,  your  ideas,  and  your  crit- 
icisms too  so  long  as  they  are  constructive. 
because  wisdom  will  not  die  with  us.  and 
this  fair  Is  the  place  to  measure  achieve- 
ments In  free  competition  and  to  crown  the 
forerunners  In  our  Olympics  of  progress. 

You  have  no  doubt  already  been  surfeited 
with  advice.  I  shall  try  not  to  bore  you. 
My  task  Is  to  enlighten  painlessly.  One  can 
attract  attention  by  throwing  vitriol  Into 
people's  faces,  but  It  Is  not  a  good  way  to 
sustain  their  Interest  or  friendship. 

There  were  good  roads  as  soon  as  the  wheel 
was  Invented,  and  men  traveled  them  by 
chariot  and  on  foot.  The  roa^  as  a  great 
historian  remarked,  has  from  twe  beginning 
of  time  been  the  handmaiden  of  civilization, 
and    the   beds   of   Roman   roads   give   mute 


testimony  today  to  the  truth  of  this  observa- 
tion. Washington,  Jefferson,  and  the  two 
Adams,  at  the  founding  of  our  Nation,  rec- 
ognized that  there  could  be  no  United  States 
without  the  unifying  Influence  of  transcon- 
tinental roads.  We  can  see,  as  we  look  at 
the  maps  of  newly  established  African  Re- 
publics, how  Impossible  it  is  to  create  a 
nation  out  of  remote,  diverse,  separate,  inac- 
cessible, unconnected  fragments  where  dis- 
tance magnifies  civil,  religious,  racial,  and 
military  differences. 

To  be  sure,  communication  routes  have 
their  sinister  aspects.  I  read  the  other  day 
in  a  book  called  Routes  of  Contagion  that 
the  great  epidemic  diseases  have  always 
spread  along  man's  established  routes  of 
communication — caravan  trails,  highways, 
railroad  lines,  sealanes,  airways — and  so 
have  Ideas. 

There  can  be  no  regional  or  continental 
highway  system  without  Federal  aid.  which 
Is  Indispensable  where  a  nationwide  i>olnt 
of  view  Is  required,  and  cash  Is  needed  to  In- 
sure continuity  and  imlformlty.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  In  Washington,  begin- 
ning with  Thomas  H.  MacDonald  almost 
half  a  century  ago.  has  been  a  model  insti- 
tution. It  has  been  scrupulously  honest  and 
has  religiously  avoided  the  pitfalls  of  dicta- 
tion, politics,  and  bureaucratic  gobblede- 
gook.  It  has  not  Invaded  States'  rights, 
home  rule,  and  local  responsibility. 

At  best  highway  building  Is  not  an  exact 
science,  and  those  who  get  beyond  good 
schooling,  drafting,  surveying,  and  the 
drudgery  of  the  apprentice.  Journeyman,  and 
craftsman,  to  positions  of  authority  atfove 
If  not  beyond  routine,  must  rest  less  on  their 
academic  laurels  and  trust  more  to  Judg- 
ment, wisdom,  and  Incorruptible  courage. 
Origin  and  destination  surveys  are  well 
enough,  and  no  doubt  indispensable  to  Im- 
press" the  uninitiated  with  needs  manifest 
to  professionals,  but  great  highways  and 
crossings  have  their  own  Inescapable  logic 
as  palpable  to  the  uninitiated  as  a  coming 
storm  to  a  weatherman,  a  disease  to  a  diag- 
nostician, or  a  great  talent  to  an  artist  or  pro- 
ducer. A  traffic  expert,  after  all.  Is  a  man 
who  can  distinguish  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
Any  recognized  expert  Is  simply  a  man  who 
agrees  with  you. 

Even  if  we  begin  to  realize  how  essential 
leadership,  loyalty,  status,  nnd  dependable 
support  are  to  success,  we  must  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  fact  that  nobody  can  hold  the 
sideline  wiseacres  to  account  for  either  their 
diagnoses  or  cures.  The  American  Indians 
were  smart.  Their  medicine  man  was  a 
prophet  as  well  as  a  quack.  He  also  prac- 
ticed forensic  medicine,  which  means  that 
even  If  he  could  not  cure,  he  could  always 
describe  dramatically  what  killed  you. 

I  am  always  happy  In  the  company  of  pro- 
fessionals. I  don't  like  3-day  planning  s>'m- 
posla  where  pompous  superbores  put  minor 
bores  to  sleep.  I,  like  the  actor  at  the  Play- 
ers who.  when  unexpectedly  called  on.  can 
without  posturing  or  preparation,  turn  up 
his  collar,  rumple  his  hair,  change  his  ex- 
pression, and  revive  an  old  part.  It's  the 
professional  touch.  A  good  actor  needs  no 
buskin.  The  professional  Is  a  man  who 
works  hard,  profits  by  experience,  and  Is 
never  satisfied. 

I  don't  like  smooth,  brilliant  amateurs 
and  millennial  planners,  characterized  by 
postering,  conceit,  laziness,  lofty  pretension^, 
technical,  humorless  vocabularies,  eau  de 
cologne,  overdeveloped  critical  faculties  and 
monstrous  assurance.  August  Heckscher  III. 
who  turns  a  neat  phrase  In  his  Ivory  Tower, 
puts  you  boys  In  your  place.  He  said  recently 
anent  the  province  of  planning  that  It  In- 
volves: "tempering  the  arrogance  of  the  engi- 
neers •  •  •  limiting  the  profits  of  the  specu- 
lator •  •  •  putting  long-range  values  above 
the  enticements  of  Immediate  gain  •  •  • 
fixing  of  priorities  and  the  affirming  of  values 
beyond  those  of  the  day." 


The  critics  build  nothing.  They  are  never 
found  by  the  pilgrim  as  he  progresses  on  the 
long,  rough  Journey  from  Information  to 
knowledge  to  wisdom.  It  Is  well  for  a  man 
to  be  sure  of  himself,  short  of  a  fatuous 
belief  In  his  own  Inspiration  and  Infallibility. 
The  smart  man  makes  the  most  careful,  de- 
tailed and  wearisome,  painstaking  prepara- 
tions for  the  Immediate  future,  but  heeds 
Eccleslastes  and  leaves  something  to  time 
and  chance. 

The  general  public  cannot  read  blueprints. 
They  go  for  pictures  and  other  graphic  stuff. 
There  are  of  course  Ill-natured  Jibes  at  elab- 
orate and  expensive  printed  reports,  spot  air 
announcements,  studious  documentaries, 
large  models  and  clever  perspectives,  but 
throughout  the  country  the  more  alert  and 
perceptive  officials  are  using  all  the  best 
modern  technique  and  aiming  to  lend  a  touch 
of  distinction  to  dated,  dreary  handouts.  The 
expense  of  good  publicity  Is  In  fact  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  staggeringly 
expensive  Improvements.  Advertising  our 
products  needs  no  apology,  and  surely  those 
who  complain  that  they  never  know  where 
the  public  dollar  goes  should  be  the  last  to 
complain. 

You  gentlemen  face  a  fascinating  and  chal- 
lenging decade  In  highway  building  and 
transportation.  In  the  course  of  which  the 
next  and  crucial  Federal  aid  program  vrtll  be 
decided.  Right  ahead  of  us  Is  probably  the 
last  opportunity  for  progress  without  revolu- 
tionary disruption  of  property  and  living  and 
government  bankruptcy.  I  am  not  exagger- 
ating. The  problems  of  arterial  building  be- 
come dally  more  urgent  and  controversial, 
and  only  the  most  reliable  Industrial,  official. 
press,  and  citizen  support  will  enable  the 
builders  to  keep  abreast  of  increased  motori- 
zation. 

There  is  cojisi4eHkble  truth  in  the  cliche 
that  this>fisbecome  more  and  more  an  age 
of  specialization.    We  look  longingly  for  the 
all-atound  men  who  fovmded  this  country- 
native  universal  geniuses  like  Franklin  and 
Jefferson  who  could  both  dream  and  do  al- 
most everything.    The  tendency  to  speclaUza- 
tion  in  vast  assembly  line  factories  Is  some- 
thing to  give  us  road  builders  real  concern. 
It  leads  otherwise  able  men  to  Ignore  and 
shut  out  everything  but  their  own  sector  or 
piece  of  pie  In  the  big  economic  travel  circle 
This  Is  well  illustrated  in  Alfred  P.  Sloan, 
Jr.'s   recent   interesting   autobiography  en- 
titled "My  Years  With  General  Motors."    In 
this  saga  of  the  auto  assembly  line  there  is 
not  a  single  reference  to  roads.     I  had  quite 
an  argument  years  ago  with  Mr.  Sloan.    He 
told  me  then  that  cars  should  be  manufac- 
tured the  year  round,  but  that  roads  should 
be   built   only    In    depressions.     Since   then 
General  Motors  has  fortunately  taken  the 
lead   In   the  encouragement   of   continuous 
road  building,  as  dramatically  exemplified  by 
the  General  Motors  pavilion  at  the  World's 

Fair. 

Cooperation  of  local  officials,  urban,  sub- 
urban, and  exurban.  on  main  arteries  is  al- 
most impossible  to  attain  without  prolonged 
controversy.  The  suburban  and  exurban 
people  of  course  want  to  get  to  town  and 
home  fast  on  the  finest  roads  located  nearby, 
but  not  too  close  to  them.  They  want  at 
the  same  time  to  be  accessible  and  isolated 
It's  a  neat  trick  If  you  can  do  it.  Our 
danger  Is  not  from  corruptible  builders.  It 
is  from  highwaymen  and  other  transporta- 
tion and  traffic  engineers  who  lack  courage 
when  th^y  can't  depend  on  support,  who 
have  no  thirst  for  martyrdom,  who  shun 
ulcers  and  coronarles  or.  to  use  a  different 
metaphor,  won't  stick  their  necks  out  as  they 
await  their  pensions.  The  engineering  pro- 
fession has  been  notoriously  Incorruptible, 
but  It  has  not  always  been  bold  and  vocal  m 
meeting  politics  and  enlisting  public 
opinion. 

Competition  for  space  within  the  metrop- 
olis   becomes    fiercer    as    demands    become 
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more  insistent  and  resistance  mobilizes. 
The  Irresistible  force  meets  the  unmovable 
object — rails  against  rubber,  driver  against 
pedestrian,  airports  against  residences,  parks 
against  subdivisions,  public  beaches  against 
piers  and  docks,  smoke,  smog,  and  noise 
against  the  unsullied  atmosphere,  thruways, 
expressways,  and  freeways  for  mixed  traffic, 
representing  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  points,  as  against  genuine  parkways  re- 
stricted to  passenger  vehicles,  representing 
the  most  attractive.  If  not  the  fastest  route. 
Pew  observers  realize  that  building  roads 
and  regulating  traffic  are  two  very  different 
things.  Each  no  doubt  has  Its  own  mys- 
tique. My  friend  Henry  Barnes  determines 
the  efficiency  of  meter  maids  by  weighing 
them.  It  occurs  to  few  of  these  people  that 
a  little  more  daily,  folksy  commonsense, 
cooperation  between  and  among  the  many 
present  officials,  administrators,  profession- 
als and  technicians  would  accomplish  more 
than  exhorting  miracle  men  and  reaching 
for  the  millennium. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  a  word 
In  passing  for  the  public  authorities  which 
have  been  established  to  unite  the  best  in 
government  with  the  best  in  private  financ- 
ing. I  believe  In  what  the  diplomats  and 
U.N.  lads  call  ad  hoc  agencies;  that  Is.  those 
created  to  meet  specific,  definite,  realizable, 
limited  objectives  as  distinguished  from 
spreading  themselves  all  over  the  landscape 
to  advocate  vague,  foggy,  noble,  sublimated, 
and  morally  unassailable  distant  ends.  Look 
up  teleology  in  Webster,  if  you  don't  know 
Greek,  and  beware  of  the  teleologlcal  magi- 
cians. 

If  a  public  agency  like  the  Triborough 
Bridge  &  Tunnel  Authority  or  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority,  without  public  credit, 
whose  revenues  are  pledged  to  Its  bondhold- 
ers, has  a  small  surplus,  political  leaders 
Immediately  propose  to  use  It  to  capitalize 
wholly  extraneous  Improvements  or  to  Im- 
pose drastic  rents  which  would  destroy  Its 
credit  and  Its  ability  to  finance  needed  ex- 
tensions. 

There  has  recently  been  added  to  ovir  offi- 
cial objectives  the  beautificatlon  of  the 
American  landscape.  Obviously  this  can  best 
be  achieved  through  the  Federal  aid  high- 
way program.  Spotting  parks  and  play- 
grounds In  cities  Is  all  very  well  and  will  no 
doubt  Improve  the  Intimate  life  of  congested 
centers,  but  only  the  most  Imaginative,  far- 
flung  highway  system  can  provide  the  con- 
tinuous nationwide  beauty  recently  an- 
nounced as  his  policy  by  President  Johnson. 
Realization  of  this  policy  depends  on  liberal 
interpretations  by  those  In  Washington  and 
the  States  who  must  be  convinced  that  it  Is 
their  Job  to  Implement  the  program.  Instead 
of  whittling  it  down  In  the  normal  course 
of  attrition  of  most  noble  pronouncements. 
The  billboard  lobby  has  already  shown  its 
teeth  and  very  effectively.  Highways,  like 
hell,  are  paved  with  good  intentions. 

When  further  Federal  aid  Is  debated  and 
determined,  many  of  us  will  be  out  of  com- 
mission, and  this  therefore  is  our  last  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all 
forms  of  transportation  must  be  considered 
and  that  a  balanced  program  for  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  rubber,  rails,  air,  and  water  is 
required.  It  is  not  too  early  for  us  gaffers 
to  put  in  our  5  cents'  worth  of  practical 
experience. 

Meanwhile,  bless  you  all.  Have  a  good  look 
at  the  fair,  and  safe  home. 


DON  SHULA— COACH  OP  THE  YEAR 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
inform  my  colleagues  of  my  confidence 
that  the  Baltimore  Colts  of  the  National 
Football  League  will  become  league 
champions  in  1965.  They  have  been 
coached  since  1963  by  a  dynamic  and 


determined  young  man,  the  National 
Football  League's  Coach  of  the  Year  for 
1964,  Don  Shula.  I  am  proud  of  the  Colts 
and  proud  of  the  fine  job  which  Don 
Shula  has  done  as  he  enters  his  third 
season  as  head  coach. 

The  October  issue  of  Baltimore  maga- 
zine, published  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Baltimore,  includes  an  interest- 
ing article  on  this  outstanding  young 
coach.  I  commend  it  to  any  of  my  col- 
leagues who  would  dispute  the  Colts'  de- 
termination to  win  the  championship. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Coach  or  the  Year" — In  Two  Seasons. 
Young  Don  Shula  Led  the  Baltimore 
Colts  to  the  Brink  op  Another  World 
Championship — This  Year  He  Hopes  To 
Take  Them  All  the  Way 

(By  John  C.  Schmidt) 
It  took  Don  Shula  Just  two  seasons  in  his 
first  Job  as  head  coach  to  take  a  group  of 
dispirited  "old"  men  and  inexperienced 
young  ones  and  mold  them  into  a  team 
strong  enough  to  capture  the  National  Foot- 
ball League's  western  division  title.  In  doing 
so,  he  also  earned  for  himself  the  honor  of 
1964  National  Football  League  Coach  of  the 
Year. 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  35,  his  lifelong  ambi- 
tion has  been  all  but  achieved.  Only  one 
thing  could  have  made  last  year  perfect  for 
him — to  have  won  the  championship  game 
In  Cleveland.  That  will  have  to  wait  for  an- 
other season,  and  expectancy  is  running  high 
among  Colt  fans  that  It  will  be  this  one. 

Shula  has  exceeded  the  hopes  of  even 
some  of  the  team's  most  optimistic  followers 
in  his  brief  tenure  as  head  coach.  In  his 
first  season,  the  Colts  started  slowly,  losing 
four  of  their  first  seven  games,  but  were  play- 
ing without  standouts  Lenny  Moore  for  two 
contests  and  Raymond  Berry  and  Jimmy  Orr 
for  three  and  five,  respectively.  Rookies 
John  Mackey  and  Bob  Vogel  were  Just  being 
broken  in.  and  the  position  of  fullback — 
which  had  been  anything  but  solid  since 
Alan  Ameche's  retirement  3  years  before — 
was  still  being  filled  experimentally. 

The  coach  proved  himself  equal  to  this  log- 
Jam  of  problems,  regrouping  his  players  and 
sparking  a  stretch  drive  that  prcxiuced  five 
victories  In  six  games — still  without  the  serv- 
ices of  Moore.  The  1963  season  ended  with 
the  Colts  in  third  place  in  the  conference 
with  an  8  to  6  won-lost  record,  bettering 
1962's  7  to  7,  fourth  place  finish.  A  lot  of 
fans  were  talking  championship  in  1964  even 
before  summer  training  camp  opened. 

The  season  began  with  a  disheartening 
and  unexpected  34-to-24  loss  to  the  Minne- 
sota Vikings.  Then,  equally  surprising  the 
following  Sunday  Baltimore  edged  the  pow- 
erful Green  Bay  Packers,  21  to  20.  and,  as 
someone  observed,  won  the  Western  Con- 
ference title  on  the  spot.  "I  don't  think  any- 
one was  really  convinced  before  the  Packer 
game  that  we  were  a  championship  team." 
says  Shula,  "but  after  the  game,  we  knew 
we  could  do  it." 

The  Colts  went  on  to  win  the  next  10  games 
in  a  row — a  club  record — and  finished  the 
regular  season  solidly  in  first  place  with  a 
12-to-2  record.  They  thrived  on  opponents' 
mistakes  and  made  few  of  their  own.  They 
hit  a  new  club  high  in  touchdowns  (54)  and 
points  scored  (428)  and  managed  to  avoid 
disabling  Injuries.  Don's  trade  for  lineback- 
er Steve  Stonebreaker  and  his  use  of  other 
key  personnel  were  vital  to  the  team's  suc- 
cess. 

The  championship  game  in  Cleveland  De- 
cember 27  is  something  many  Colt  fans  still 


do  not  like  to  talk  about,  as  Baltimore  suf- 
fered a  humiliating  27-to-O  less  to  the 
Browns.  Don  has  done  a  lot  of  thinking 
about  that  afternoon,  and  talks  about  it 
calmly  and  with  no  alibis.  "What  can  you 
say  when  you  get  beat  like  that?  You  Just 
accept  it  and  try  to  work  all  the  harder,  try 
to  get  another  opportunity  to  regain  your- 
self. I  wish  I  could  pinpoint  it  to  one  thing, 
because  then  I  could  correct  it,  but  I  cannot. 
Before  the  game,  It  was  very  similar  to  the 
first  game  with  the  Vikings.  We  worked 
hard  in  the  2  weeks  of  practice  we  had  be- 
fore the  championship,  but  when  we  got 
there,  we  did  not  make  the  plays,  offensively 
or  defensively,  to  get  the  Job  done. 

"When  we  came  out  for  the  second  half.  It 
was  zero  to  zero.  The  Browns  were  not 
picked  to  be  that  close,  but  they  were,  and 
I  think  that  gave  them  the  incentive.  They 
scored  17  points  in  the  third  quarter.  Then 
we  got  backed  up  in  a  corner  of  the  stadium 
with  the  wind  coming  down  on  us  and  we 
Just  could  not  get  out  of  that  hole.  I  do  not 
feel  I  did  a  good  Job  of  getting  us  ready — the 
results  indicate  that  I  did  not.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  played  a  super  ball  game  for 
us.  We  made  some  mistakes  defensively  in 
that  second  half  that  we  had  not  made  all 
year  long,  such  as  letting  guys  come  wide 
open  to  score.  We  Just  blew  it  from  top  to 
bottom,  everybody  connected  with  the  foot- 
ball team." 

All  things  considered,  however,  Don  be- 
lieves that  his  first  2  years  as  head  coach  of 
the  team  for  which  he  once  played  have  gone 
well.  Viewing  the  game  from  the  position 
of  head  coach,  he  says  one  thing  he  has 
learned  is  never  to  take  an3rthing  for  granted. 
"When  you  are  preparing  for  something,  you 
do  not  ever  assume  that  the  quarterback 
knows  this  or  the  defensive  back  knows  that. 
Even  though  they  have  done  it  dozens  of 
times,  you  have  got  to  put  them  in  that  sit- 
uation again  before  you  can  feel  confident 
that  they  will  do  it  in  a  game."  He  has  also 
found  that  even  with  2  years  of  experience 
behind  him.  he  is  no  more  relaxed  about  a 
game  beforehand  than  he  ever  was.  "You 
still  get  all  tensed  up.  You  are  constantly 
afraid  of  having  missed  something,  or  of  not 
having  covered  something  thoroughly 
enough.  I  think  this  is  a  thing  that  stays 
with  all  coaches.  I  know  that  right  up  un- 
til game  time,  I  will  have  the  butterfiies 
Just  like  I  used  to  as  a  player.  But  after  the 
thing  starts  and  your  concentration  is  such 
that  it  is  focused  on  the  play  out  there,  then 
you  pretty  much  forget  about  everything 
except  what  you  are  trying  to  get  done." 

Don  has  made  no  radical  changes  In  the  2 
years.  As  he  observes,  football  is  an  old  game 
and  coaches  have  been  around  for  a  long 
time  and  it's  pretty  hard  to  think  of  some- 
thing that  is  completely  new.  "We  do  keep 
looking  for  ways  of  doing  things  that  may 
be  a  little  bit  different.  We  realize  the  other 
teams  are  all  watching  us,  and  we  chart  our- 
selves to  make  sure  we're  not  becoming 
stereotyped,  that  every  time  we  get  in  a  cer- 
tain situation  or  formation  we  do  a  certain 
thing.  We  try  to  vary  our  plays  so  they  can't 
get  a  type  on  us."  Like  all  coaches,  he  spends 
long  hours  with  a  movie  projector,  analyzing 
and  reanalyzing  virtually  every  play  the  team 
makes,  reflecting  a  passion  for  thoroughness 
which  has  marked  his  football  career  from 
its  earliest  days. 

Those  days  were  spent  In  Ohio,  where  Don 
was  born  In  a  small  town  about  30  mUes  east 
of  last  December's  disaster.  He  went  to 
Catholic  grade  school,  and  in  high  school,  he 
and  his  five  brothers  and  sisters  all  took  part 
In  sports.  Don  won  11  letters.  "Sports  was 
all  I  ever  had — whatever  was  in  season." 
After  high  school,  he  went  on  to  John  Carroll 
University  in  Cleveland,  where  he  was  a 
sociology  major.  He  kept  up  a  B  average 
while  participating  in  collegiate  sports,  and 
in  his  senior  year  was  captain  of  the  football 
team. 
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He  graduated  In  1950  and  was  offered  a 
teaching  job  In  a  high  school  In  Canton.  He 
also  found  himself  a  ninth  draft  choice  of  the 
Cleveland  Browns.  "There  was  a  decision  to 
make  then."  he  says.  "I  decided  In  order  to 
have  peace  of  mind,  I  had  at  least  to  try  pro 
ball  and  see  If  I  could  make  it."  He  played 
two  seasons  with  the  Browns,  taking  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  physical  education  at  Western 
Reserve  and  doing  a  hitch  in  the  National 
Guard  at  the  same  time. 

He  came  to  Baltimore  first  in  a  trade  In 
1953  when  the  Colts  were  reactivated.  He  was 
never  a  standout  as  a  player,  although  Weeb 
Ewbank  did  once  rate  him  as  his  best  de- 
fensive back.  Don  early  established  himself 
as  a  perfectionist,  spending  hours  practicing 
footwork  on  his  own.  It  was  said  of  him  that 
he  could  run  backward  almost  as  fast  as  he 
could  forward.  Assistant  coach  Charlie 
Winner  said  what  he  lacked  In  actual  ability 
he  made  up  In  brains. 

Don  was  released  by  the  Colts  in  1957  as 
Ewbank  was  trying  to  mount  strengfth  for 
the  first  drive  toward  the  championship.  It 
was  a  case  of  youth  versus  experience,  Don 
says,  and  one  of  the  toughest  things  that 
ever  happened,  to  him.  He  was  picked  up 
by  the  Washington  Redskins  and  finished 
the  season  there,  but  was  coming  to  realize 
that  his  best  playing  days  were  probably  be- 
hind him.  He  turned  almost  naturally  to 
coaching.  "It  had  appealed  to  me  for  a 
long  time."  he  says,  "Besides  my  own  as- 
signment, I  always  wanted  to  know  what 
everybody  else  was  doing.  I  always  had  an 
interest  In  the  whys  and  hows  of  the  game." 
He  accepted  an  offer  as  assistant  coach  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  stayed  one  season, 
then  went  to  the  University  of  Kentucky 
where  he  worked  under  Blanton  Collier,  who 
Is  now  head  coach  of  the  Cleveland  Browns. 
After  a  year  at  Kentucky,  he  got  a  call  from 
George  Wilson,  coach  of  the  Detroit  Lions, 
who  was  looking  for  a  defensive  backfleld 
coach  with  NFL  experience,  tmd  Don  found 
himself  back  In  pro  ball. 

He  was  married  and  had  a  young  son  by 
this  time,  and  moved  his  family  to  Allen 
Park,  a  Detroit  suburb.  On  the  field  he  was 
what  the  players  called  a  "holler  guy."  whose 
deep  voice  could  be  heard  all  over  the  grid- 
iron when  he  found  occasion  to  chastise  one 
of  his  charges.  He  worked  in  Detroit  for  3 
seasons,  In  each  of  which  the  Lions  finished 
second. 

One  day  toward  the  end  of  1962,  Don  came 
home  and  asked  his  wife,  Dorothy,  how  she 
would  like  to  move  to  Baltimore.  The  Colts 
were  looking  for  a  new  head  coach,  and  de- 
spite his  youth  and  relative  Inexperience,  he 
thought  he  had  a  chance  at  It.  Colt  owner, 
Carroll  Rosenbloom,  considering  about  a  doz- 
en prospects,  is  said  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  on  Shula  on  the  basis  of  his  answer  to 
one  question:  did  he  think  he  was  ready  for 
a  head  coaching  Job?  Don's  reply:  "It 
doesn't  make  any  difference  what  I  tell  you 
about  that.  I'd  have  to  prove  It.  That's  by 
winning." 

Don  was  hired  in  January  1963,  becoming 
the  third  coach  since  the  team  returned  a 
decade  previously  and  ending  the  9-year 
regime  of  Weeb  Ewbank.  Don  had  Just 
turned  33  and  was.  by  a  few  weeks,  the  sec- 
ond-youngest head  coach  in  the  NFL.  Rosen- 
bloom  admitted  that  he  was  taking  a  gamble 
on  Shula,  but  was  sufficiently  Impressed 
with  his  studious  approach  to  the  game  and 
the  Job  he  had  been  doing  for  the  Lions 
to  take  the  chance. 

Don's  forthrlghtness  and  sincerity  helped 
him  avoid  what  might  have  been  a  crippling 
pitfall.  He  was  coming  In  to  coach  a  team 
he  had  once  played  for.  Some  of  the  play- 
ers were  former  teammates,  and  some  were 
older  than  he  was.  "I  didn't  anticipate  any 
problems,  and  had  none,"  he  says.  "I  be- 
lieve It  was  mainly  because  I  was  always  hon- 
est  with    them  and   treated    them   all   the 


same."  Glno  Marchettl  quipped  that  he  saw 
no  reason  to  worry:  "Shula  used  to  give  us 
hell  when  he  was  Just  a  player." 

Brief  though  It  had  been  up  to  that  point, 
Don's  coaching  career  had  a  lot  of  facets. 
"I've  been  brought  up  in  the  Paul  Brown 
philosophy  of  coaching.  It  started  out  at 
John  Carroll  where  we  vised  to  use  all  Brown 
stuff.  Tlien  I  started  to  play  with  the 
Browns.  When  I  came  to  Baltimore,  I  found 
that  Ewbank  was  a  student  of  Brown  also. 
Then  I  got  Into  coaching.  I  was  under  Blan- 
ton Collier,  and  there  again  It  was  back  to 
the  same  system:  organization,  attention  to 
detail,  eliminate  errors.  This  Is  what  I've 
tried  to  do.  Our  practices  axe  highly  or- 
ganized, for  example.  They're  not  long  but 
we  get  a  lot  done.  There's  not  much  stand- 
ing aroiind.  You  Just  don't  tolerate  any 
mistakes.  You  get  a  guy  who  makes  repeated 
errors  and  sooner  or  later  he's  going  to  beat 
you.  and  If  you  can't  depend  on  him.  you 
look  for  somebody  else. 

"Detroit  is  the  only  place  I've  been  as  a 
coach  that's  been  different,  and  I  learned  a 
lot  there  from  George  Wilson.  He  was  not 
only  a  fine  coach  but  was  a  real  great  handler 
of  men.  and  this  helped  me,  to  see  how  he 
handled  the  pros.  I  learned  a  lot  from 
Ewbank,  too.  He  was  a  line  organization 
man  and  did  a  good  Job  of  getting  the  squad 
prepared.  And  I  have  my  own  Ideas  about 
running  a  team— I  haven't  tried  to  copy  any- 
body. I  try  to  profit  by  my  experience  yet  be 
myself,  because  I  think  If  you  pattern  your- 
self after  anybody,  you're  not  natural,  you're 
not  doing  the  things  that  got  you  as  far 
along  as  you  are."  Partly  for  this  reason, 
Don  rarely  sends  a  play  In  irom  the  bench. 
He  says  he  firmly  believes  that  the  quarter- 
back on  the  field  Is  in  a  better  position  than 
the  coach  on  the  sidelines  to  estimate  and 
analyze  the  opponent's  defenses. 

Don's  dedication  to  the  game  Is  such  that 
football  consumes  most  of  his  waking  hours. 
He  never  developed  any  outside  business  even 
as  a  player.  "I've  had  a  few  opportunities, 
but  I've  never  felt  that  I  was  able  to  do  two 
things  at  one  time.  I  Jvist  had  to  concen- 
trate on  one  thing.  I  feel  that  football's 
been  good  to  me  and  it's  given  me  the  op- 
portunity to  be  here  and  I'm  going  to  give 
It  back  everything  I  have,  make  the  most  of 
the  opportunity.  I'm  going  to  either  make 
It  or  break  It  in  football." 

His  only  regret  is  that  the  Job  consumes  so 
much  time  that  he  would  like  to  devote  to 
his  family.  To  the  regular  off-season  duties 
a  coach  must  perform  this  year  was  added 
the  round  of  banquets  and  appearances  that 
go  with  being  Coach  of  the  Year.  There 
were  about  60  such  functions  all  told,  an 
average  of  3  a  week  between  January  and 
May.  There's  a  danger  of  putting  on  weight, 
but  Don  has  kept  his  down  to  210,  Just  5 
pounds  more  than  he  weighed  as  a  player. 
And  he'll  lose  those  5  pounds  during  the  sea- 
son If  this  year  Is  like  the  past,  which  he 
attributes  to  being  "a  little  more  nervous." 

His  family  now  consists  of  five  children, 
two  boys  and  three  girls  ranging  from  6  years 
to  2  months.  They  live  in  Campus  Hills,  near 
Towson,  where  they  have  plenty  of  room  and 
a  pleasant,  fenced-in  lawn.  Don  plays  some 
golf  for  recreation  when  he  can  get  to  It,  but 
not  during  the  football  season.  "He  always 
shines  up  his  clubs  and  puts  them  away  be- 
fore training  camp  opens,"  says  Dorothy, 
"which  Is  typical  of  him.  Around  the  house 
he  picks  up  after  himself.  He's  particular 
about  how  his  clothes  look  and  about  what 
we  call  his  football  room  in  the  basement, 
where  he  has  his  game  pictures  and  footballs 
and  other  souvenirs.  He  doesn't  like  that 
room  to  be  upset,  unless  it's  something  the 
children  have  Just  done.  With  kids,  he's 
mellowed  a  little  around  the  house.  He  ap- 
preciates a  neat  mess." 

The  Shulas  are  a  religious  family — Don 
goes  to  mass  in  Westminster  every  morning 


dxirlng  training  camp.  He's  normally  even- 
tempered,  but  when  things  go  wrong,  he  can 
explode.  "We  had  some  television  people  up 
in  camp  this  year  getting  some  background 
for  the  'Countdown  to  Klckoff'  program. 
They  had  a  mike  on  me  and  everything  I  said 
during  practice  was  recorded.  A  lot  of  times 
I  don't  like  everything  I  say  to  be  recorded," 
he  laughs.  "They  can  always  use  It  against 
you,  especially  when  you  have  a  tendency  to 
say  Just  what  comes  to  your  mind  and  not 
think  too  much  about  It." 

As  to  the  life  expectancy  of  a  head  football 
coach.  Don  has  come  to  be  philosophical.  He 
now  has  a  3-year,  continuing  contract,  one 
which  renews  Itself  from  year  to  year.  "This 
Is  a  little  bit  of  security  In  a  sense,"  he  says. 
"But  you've  got  to  say  that  your  Job  Is  deter- 
mined by  winning  games.  You  can  be  the 
greatest  talker  or  con  man  or  what  have  you, 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
they  look  pretty  much  at  that  record.  I'm 
in  a  situation  with  the  Colts  where  there's  a 
lot  of  talent  and  you're  expected  to  win,  and 
It's  pretty  hard  to  explain  when  you  don't. 

If  hard  work  and  confidence  in  himself 
and  the  team  will  do  the  trick,  Don  will  lead 
the  Baltimore  Colts  out  onto  the  field  at 
Memorial  Stadium  on  Sunday.  January  2, 
1966,  to  meet  the  eastern  division  titleholder 
for  the  championship.  And  if  winning  that 
game  depends  on  wanting  it.  nobody  stands 
a  better  chance  than  Don  Shula. 


THE  PAINFUL  REALITY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  Tuesday.  September  14,  I 
spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  op- 
position to  the  recently  enacted  legisla- 
tion— then  under  debate — revising  our 
U.S.  immigration  laws  in  the  manner 
proposed. 

I  pointed  out  that  advocates  of  the 
legislation  claimed  that  the  increase  in 
immigration  brought  about  by  its  pas- 
sage would  be  mlniscule  and  would 
amount  to  only  a  few  additional  thou- 
sand persons  annually,  but  that  I  feared 
the  practical  results  would  be  othen^ise. 

I  questioned  why  our  Nation  should 
be  the  only  advanced  Nation  in  the  world 
to  develop  a  guilt  complex  concerning 
its  immigration  policies,  when  it  has  al- 
ways been  far  more  liberal  than  other 
countries  in  this  respect.  I  emphasized 
the  fact  that  other  advanced  nations, 
realistically  and  in  their  own  national 
interests,  are  selective  in  dealing  with 
immigrants — without  apology.  I  stated 
that  our  first  responsibility  in  matters 
of  immigration,  at  this  point  in  our  na- 
tional history  when  we  are  faced  with 
numerous  sociological  and  economic 
problems  of  mounting  severity,  is  to  the 
citizens  of  our  Nation. 

I  called  attention  to  the  sure  Indica- 
tions of  our  changing  times  and  urged 
that  we  take  cognizance  of  the  realities 
of  our  present  situation  and  the  fore- 
casts for  our  future. 

In  the  Washington,  D.C..  Evening  Star, 
of  October  11.  the  able  newspaper  col- 
umnist, Mr.  Eric  Severeid,  a  widely 
traveled  and  skilled  political  analyst, 
cogently  warned  of  the  difiBculties  which 
our  Nation  surely  faces  as  a  result  of 
the  enactment  of  our  new  immigration 
law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
October  11  article  by  Mr.  Severeid 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Opening  Gates  to  Immigrants 
(By  Eric  Severeid) 
Fidel  Castro  will  be  very  happy  to  get  rid 
of  more  Cubans  who  have  relatives  In  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  States  will 
taks  them.  The  American  humanitarian 
instinct  outweighs  the  American  sense  of 
refllpolltik  which  tells  us  that  we  are  hereby 
easing  one  of  Castro's  burdens. 

Not  all  the  quarter-million  or  more  Cu- 
ban refugees  In  this  country  have  been  eco- 
nomically assimilated,  but  most  have,  even 
m  Miami,  the  social  tone,  variety  and  charm 
of  which  has  been  Improved  by  their  pres- 
ence, not  damaged. 

This  is  not  because  these  people  are  Cu- 
bans rather  than  Brazilians  or  Dominicans 
or  Trlnldadians.  It  Is  because,  for  the  most 
part,  these  Cubans  represent  the  aspiring, 
hard-working  and  responsible  elements  in 
the  Cuban  society. 

It  was  because  of  them  that  pre-Castro 
Cuba  enjoyed  one  of  the  highest,  not  one 
of  the  lowest  rates  of  per  capita  income  in 
Latin  America.  It  is  partly  because  of  their 
banishment  that  Cuba  now  suffers  one  of 
the  lowest  rates. 

Simply  put,  what  the  Cuban  Communists 
have  done  is  to  gut  the  Cuban  middle  class, 
not  Just  the  small,  exploiting  upper  class. 
This  Is  profound,  historical  tragedy  because 
the  whole  drive  in  Latin  America  must  be 
to  build  middle  classes  by  training  the  poor 
and  illiterate  as  well  as  by  reducing  the  pow- 
er and  holdings  of  the  very  rich. 

It  seems  axiomatic:  Without  a  strong 
middle  class  in  those  countries,  that  is  to 
say,  without  a  balance  wheel  which  permits 
tolerance  and  orderly  change,  there  is  no 
escape  from  dictatorial  rule,  either  by  the 
right  or  by  the  left.  In  modern  times,  the 
existence  of  stable  democracy  is  intertwined 
with  the  existence  of  a  middle  class. 

President  Johnson  made  his  affirmative 
response  to  Castro's  "offer"  at  the  same  time 
he  signed  the  new  immigration  bill.  Many 
statistics  have  been  bandied  about  as  to 
the  past  totals  of  foreigners  admitted  here 
and  the  future  expectations  under  this  bill. 
The  most  common  characteristic  of  these 
figures,  so  easily  spouted  from  pKJlitical  soap- 
boxes, is  their  meanlnglessness.  American 
citizens  do  not  understand  what  the  picture 
has  been  and  will  be,  and  the  press  has  not 
done  very  much  to  enlighten  them. 

The  welcome  to  a  new  wave  of  Cubans  is  an 
example  of  why  the  official  figures  never 
stay  put.  The  new  bUl  puts  a  limit  of  120,- 
000  per  year  on  immigration  visas  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Many  thousands  more 
enter  under  different  kinds  of  visas.  The 
new  Cuban  wave  will  drive  the  total  that 
much  higher. 

The  bill  eliminates  the  noxious  quota  sys- 
tem of  40  years  standing,  under  which  people 
from  northern  Europe  were  preferred  as  im- 
migrants, even  though  those  countries  do 
not  fill  their  quotas,  presently  prosperovis  as 
they  are. 

In  recent  years,  "quota  immigration"  stood, 
on  paper,  at  158,000  a  year,  which  will  now 
be  Increased  slightly.  Most  people  seem  to 
think  that  is  the  total  of  our  annual  har- 
vest of  newcomers  to  these  shores.  In  fact, 
the  total  of  nonquota  newcomers — refugees, 
reunited  families,  etc. — has  been  averaging 
tar  more  than  the  number  who  actually  come 
by  quota. 

The  grand  total  of  foreigners  admitted  has 
been  running  around  275,000  or  more  each 
year.  Under  the  new  bill,  the  grand  total, 
by  some  expert  estimates,  will  rise  to  some- 
what near  400,000  a  year. 

It  will  now  be  easier  for  people  of  southern 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  to  come  here,  but 


the   common   notion   that   they   have   been 
virtually  inadmissible  is  not  quite  true. 

The  Italian  quota,  for  example,  was  only 
5,600  a  year,  but  the  actual  admissions  from 
Italy  have  averaged  over  15,000  a  year  for  10 
years.  Japan's  quota  was  only  185,  but  the 
Japanese  admitted  annually  have  been  aver- 
aging nearly  5,000  for  the  last  10  years. 

Very  few  people  will  argue  that  the  old 
quota  system,  based  on  religious  and  racial 
feelings,  should  have  been  retained.  Few  will 
argue  against  reuniting  families  or  in  favor 
of  closing  the  door  against  political  refugees 
in  certain  circumstances. 

But  responsible  Americans,  particularly  the 
orthodox  liberals,  must  now  face  up  to  cer- 
tain hard,  unpleasant  realities  and  must 
think  about  them  with  their  heads,  not  with 
their  glands. 

This  Is  a  basically  different  country  from 
the  time  when  immigrants  were  not  only 
welcomed  but  required.  The  economic  life 
of  America  in  the  revolution  and  the  early 
19th  century  was  more  like  the  life  of  ancient 
China  than  like  the  life  of  America  today. 

Farmlands  no  longer  need  filling  up;  they 
are.  Indeed,  emptying  into  the  vast  urban 
centers.  Our  really  terrible  problems  are 
urban  problems  and  at  the  heart  of  most  of 
them  is  the  simple  business  of  overcrowding. 
Sanitation,  health,  transportation,  police 
services  are  at  the  point  of  breakdown  In 
many  cities.  Psychological  tensions  have 
become  unbearable  in  some  cities,  as  we  have 
seen  in  our  long,  hot  summers. 

The  age  of  mass  mess  has  Just  begun,  for 
the  population  of  this  country  will  probably 
increase  by  another  30  million  in  the  next  10 
years. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  we  must  now  think 
about  immigration,  not  in  the  light  of  old 
theories  and  emotions.  To  pile  tragedy  upon 
tragedy  Is  scarcely  liberal.  Liberalism  was  an 
easy  path  when  help  given  to  one  unfortu- 
nate did  not  Injure  another  unfortunate. 

The  real,  and  the  painful  question  that 
now  has  to  be  faced  Is  not  whether  to  be 
liberal  or  illiberal,  but  whom  to  be  liberal  to. 
Choices  must  be  made.  This  Is  the  sad  wis- 
dom that  every  older  civilized  country  under- 
stands and  acts  upon  becavise  it  must.  His- 
tory will  not  exempt  the  American  civiliza- 
tion. 

MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  just  a 
matter  of  months  now,  medical  care  for 
the  aged  will  no  longer  be  the  dream  that 
it  was  almost  a  half-century  ago.  In- 
stead it  will  be  a  reality — a  reality  made 
possible  in  no  small  part  by  the  historic 
struggle  of  one  of  this  covmtry's  most 
illustrious  citizens,  Josephine  Roche, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

As  far  back  as  1915  Miss  Roche  has 
highlighted,  in  one  way  or  another,  the 
health  deficiencies  of  this  Nation  that 
needed  correction.  In  her  writings,  in 
her  speeches,  and  in  her  everyday  work, 
she  has  relentlessly  fought  for  better 
health  and  better  medical  care  for  this 
country. 

Her  earlier  efforts  were  climaxed  when 
she  organized  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  to  Coordinate  Health  and 
Welfare  Activities  in  July  1938.  As 
chairman  of  this  committee  she  called 
the  first  National  Health  Conference. 
This  conference  was  attended  by  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  and  related  profes- 
sions, by  public  health  and  public  welfare 
officials,  by  workers  in  health  and  social 
agencies,  and  by  representatives  of  labor 
and  farm  groups,  and  of  other  groups 


composing  the  general  public.  The  con- 
ference contributed  toward  a  better 
understanding  of  the  national  needs  in 
the  field  of  health  and  medical  care  and 
toward  the  formulation  of  policies  that 
would  enable  the  medical  and  other 
professions,  private  organizations. 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and 
individual  citizens  to  cooperate  in  efforts 
to  meet  those  needs. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of 
the  work  that  led  to  the  creation  of  that 
conference : 

In  June  1934,  subsequent  to  a  Presiden- 
tial Executive  order  establishing  the  Cab- 
inet Committee  on  Economic  Security 
and  the  Advisory  Council  on  Economic 
Security,  the  President  appointed  her  as 
a  member  of  this  Council.  In  November 
1934,  she  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  thereupon  appointed  to  the 
Technical  Board  on  Economic  Security 
composed  of  specially  qualified  Govern- 
ment officials.  This  Board  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  review  and  the  analysis  of  the 
vast  data  on  national  economic  and 
social  needs,  the  proposals  for  meeting 
these  needs,  and  for  the  preparation  of 
the  Cabinet  Committee's  report  on  eco- 
nomic security  which  was  submitted  by 
this  Committee  to  the  President  Janu- 
ary 15,  1935.  The  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  1935,  transmitted  this  report  to 
the  Congress  with  his  message  recom- 
mending legislation  along  the  lines  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee.  This  report 
formed  the  basis  for  the  Social  Security 
Act  passed  by  the  Congress  in  August 
1935. 

Upon  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  with  its  far-reaching  new  economic 
and  social  programs  involving  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  administration,  the  Presi- 
dent requested  her  to  act  as  Chairman 
of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  To 
Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare  Activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  Federal-State  rela- 
tionships in  these  new  programs.  Due 
to  the  success  achieved  by  the  Commit- 
tee during  its  first  year  of  functioning 
in  developing  efficient  and  coordinated 
procedures  for  prompt  implementation 
of  the  many  new  provisions  contained  in 
the  Social  Security  Act,  the  President 
formalized  the  Committee's  status  a 
year  later  by  Executive  order. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  then  a 
Treasury  agency,  was  placed  under  her 
administration  and  she  immediately 
made  plans  for  a  comprehensive  inven- 
tory of  the  Nation's  health  peeds  imder 
the  immediate  direction  of  this  outstand- 
ing professional  agency.  The  mass  data 
and  material  obtained  and  documented 
throughout  every  State  over  a  period  of 
months  and  subjected  to  expert  analysis 
and  compilation  is  still  considered  major 
reference  material  in  the  health  field, 
both  in  regard  to  facts  obtained  and 
procedures  employed  in  the  survey. 

This  national  health  inventory  was 
referred  to  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee's Technical  Committee  on  Medi- 
cal Care.  The  Technical  Committee, 
after  intensive  review  of  the  mass  data 
and  many  conferences  with  professional 
and  public  agencies  prepared  and  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee for  its  consideration  an  exhaus- 
tive five-topic  report  on  national  health 
needs.  Submission  of  the  Technical 
Committee's  report  to  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  came  in  the  fall  of 
1937.  at  a  time  when  her  resignation 
from  the  Treasury  was  imminent.  Be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  this  Techni- 
cal Committee's  report  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  developing  work  of  other 
committees,  the  President  asked  her  to 
continue  as  Chairman  of  the  Interde- 
partmental Committee. 

In  February  1938.  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee,  after  careful  review 
of  the  Technical  Committees  report  and 
recommendations,  transmitted  to  the 
President  an  extensive  report  on  the 
needs  of  the  Nation's  health. 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  met 
in  Washington.  D.C.  July  18.  1938. 

The  conference  brought  forth  wide- 
spread interest  and  an  urgent  response 
throughout  the  country  to  the  need  for 
an  adequate  health  program.  The  In- 
terdepartmental Committee,  therefore 
continued  intensive  work  throughout 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1938  on  the  prep- 
aration of  a  health  program  which  in 
January  1939  was  sent  to  the  President. 
On  January  23.  the  President  trans- 
mitted the  report  to  the  Congress  with 
his  message  recommending  that  the  re- 
port receive  the  careful  study  of  the 
Congress. 

Concurrently  with  the  work  she  was 
carrying  on  with  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  during  1937  and  1938,  she 
also  was  serving  on  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Economic  Security  jointly  appointed 
in  May  1938  by  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Security — a  subcom- 
mittee of  a  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nances— and  by  the  Social  Security 
Board.  This  Committee  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  studying 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
on  such  subjects  as  benefit  extensions, 
taxes,  size  and  use  of  reserve,  and  related 
matters.  The  final  report  of  this  Council 
was  filed  in  December  1938. 

Some  10  years  later,  when  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Union  and  the  mine  op- 
erators reached  their  historic  agreement 
to  set  up  a  welfare  and  retirement  fund. 
Miss  Roche  was  selected  to  direct  it.  As 
director  and  trustee  of  the  UMWA  Wel- 
fare and  Retirement  Fund  since  1950. 
she  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  in  a 
practical  way  what  was  only  theory  in 
1938.  She  was  able  to  bring  to  the  fund 
the  great  wealth  of  her  experience  and 
ability  in  medical  care,  and  to  demon- 
strate that  it  could  work. 

The  hospital  and  medical  care  program 
of  the  UMWA  Welfare  and  Retirement 
Fund  has  been  in  operation  since  1948. 
It  started  with  the  rehabilitation  of  se- 
verely disabled  coal  miners.  Her  earliest 
concern  was  the  challenging  task  of  plac- 
ing injured  coal  miners  on  the  road  to 
freedom  from  the  iron  imprisonment  of 
physical  disability  that  they  had  faced. 
What  was  achieved  in  the  physical  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  those  tragi- 
cally disabled  men  constitutes  a  20th 
century  miracle.  The  techniques  and 
new  knowledge  gained  through  treat- 
ment of  many  of  the  most  severe  cases 
developed  new  medical  and  rehabilita- 


tion standards  which  opened  new  hori- 
zons to  recovery  and  hope  for  paraplegics 
everywhere  and  brought  to  the  fund  the 
American  Public  Health  Association's 
Lasker  Award. 

In  presenting  the  award.  Miss  Roche 
was  told: 

You  have  brought  together  the  warmth  of 
compassionate  hearts,  the  Incisive  planning 
of  brilliant  scientific  minds  and  the  wisdom 
of  dedicated  lives  of  service  to  create  a  model 
program  of  health  services  to  coal  min- 
ers and  their  families  In  the  mining  towns 
from  Alabama  to  Alaska. 

Your  staff  of  specialists  has  taken  modern 
scientific  medicine  to  the  backwoods.  You 
have  brought  specialist  services  when  the 
patient  needed  them,  and  no  drug  has  been 
too  expensive  if  it  were  necessary  for  health 
and  healing.  No  time  has  been  too  long  to 
rehabilitate  the  paraplegic  who  had  broken 
his  back  In  the  treacherous  pits  under  the 
hills.  Nor  were  the  wives  and  children  for- 
gotten. Needed  health  services  are  theirs, 
too.  for  they  are  part  of  the  great  family 
who  provide  fuel  for  a  nation. 

The  bold,  comprehensive  medical  care  pro- 
gram you  have  developed  has  demonstrated 
that  private  physicians  and  organized  labor 
can  work  together  In  harmony  for  the  good 
of  the  patient. 

The  medical  care  program  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  Welfare  and  Re- 
tirement Fund  created  and  operated  by  you 
and  your  colleagues  exemplifies  the  best  in 
medicine,  in  social  accomplishment  and  In 
social  consciousness.  For  your  great  human- 
itarian services  and  for  your  vision  and 
achievement  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  Is  honored  to  present  to  the 
medical  care  program  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  Welfare  and  Retirement 
Fund  this  Albert  Lasker  Award. 

The  Lasker  Award  was  only  one  of 
many  received  by  the  fund. 

Within  12  months,  after  its  medical 
care  program  was  instituted,  the  fund 
received  its  first  award. 

In  1960  the  fund's  medical  service  was 
cited  with  the  1960  award  of  the  Good- 
will Industries  of  America  "for  its  out- 
standing example  of  good  will  toward  the 
handicapped  in  a  major  industry." 

In  1957  the  fund's  medical  program 
was  recognized  by  the  National  Rehabili- 
tation Association  with  an  award  "for 
the  development  of  advanced  rehabilita- 
tion programs." 

Recognition  of  its  preeminent  medical 
service  resulted,  in  1954.  in  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  fund  of  a  distinguished  serv- 
ice award  by  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped. 

In  1951.  the  fund  had  similarly  been 
honored  by  the  President's  Committee  on 
National  Employ  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped "for  spurring  the  whole  concept 
of  real  rehabilitation." 

Even  the  1955  Senate  Committee  on 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Investigation 
in  its  final  report  regarding  the  UMWA 
Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund  stated: 

This  program  Is  honestly  and  well  admin- 
istered: in  fact,  the  medical  program  is  out- 
standing. 

When  the  medical  program  of  the  fund 
went  into  operation  almost  18  years  ago, 
its  objective  was  to  provide  for  its  bene- 
ficiaries the  best  medical  care  that  the 
medical  profession  and  the  hospitals  in 
this  country  could  offer.  No  other  medi- 
cal care  plan  in  the  world  has  ever  ap- 
proached the  benefits  provided  for  by  the 


fund.  The  UMWA  Welfare  and  Retire- 
ment Fund  has  been  outstanding  from 
the  beginning  and  remains  so  today. 

By  keeping  constantly  abreast  of  the 
newest  developments  in  medical  science 
and  techniques.  Miss  Roche  has  kept  the 
medical  program  of  the  fund  the  most 
honored  medical  care  program  in  the 
country. 

A  noted  medical  care  expert  who  had 
occasion  to  review  the  work  that  the 
fund  was  doing  said  he  "was  amazed  at 
the  exacting  quality,  the  good  care,  and 
the  many  services  that  the  fund  was  pro- 
viding for  within  the  resources  available. 
No  amount  of  money  could  buy  the  care 
that  was  being  rendered  daily  to  the  coal 
miners  in  this  country." 

The  fund  is  in  the  forefront  in  en- 
abling its  beneficiaries  to  receive  the  ben- 
efits of  the  new  techniques  and  improved 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  that 
are  constantly  being  developed. 

Surgical  operations  performed  upon 
the  heart  and  blood  vessels,  the  use  of 
artificial  kidneys,  methods  for  the  early 
detection  of  cancer,  corneal  transplants 
in  the  eyes,  and  measures  for  the  resto- 
ration of  those  who  have  suffered  a 
stroke  are  just  a  few  examples. 

The  fund  has  utilized  the  services  of 
group  practice  clinics  already  established 
and  has  encouraged  the  organization  and 
operation  of  others.  When  adminis- 
tered properly  and  staffed  with  well- 
trained  specialists  and  able  general 
practitioners,  they  make  a  notable  con- 
tribution in  the  prevention  of  illness  as 
well  as  good  care  of  the  sick  entrusted 
to  them.  They  have  the  advantage  of 
easy  consultation  between  physicians  be- 
cause of  the  proximity  of  their  offices, 
provide  prompt  and  accurate  diagnoses 
often  in  the  early  stages  of  disease,  and 
enable  the  patient  to  recover  his  health 
with  a  minimum  loss  of  time.  The  bene- 
ficiary is  spared  much  time,  exertion,  and 
expense  in  not  having  to  travel  from  one 
physician's  office  to  another  on  the 
outside. 

The  fund  has  been  able  to  develop 
good  rapport  and  understanding  with 
university  medical  centers  which  has 
added  greatly  to  the  quality  of  care  re- 
ceived. Several  new  ones  near  the  min- 
ing areas  are  outstanding.  They  have 
manifested  a  high  regard  for  the  fund 
and  its  objectives.  Beneficiaries  are 
frequently  transported  to  distant  cities 
for  the  highly  specialized  services  avail- 
able there.  Recent  developments  have 
provided  many  of  these  services  nearer 
the  coal  fields. 

To  one  who  has  pioneered  in  all  that  is 
new  and  good  in  medicine  It  was  alto- 
gether fitting  that  the  American  Labor 
Health  Association  pay  her  the  following 
tribute : 

Of  all  those  dedicated  to  improving  the 
well-being  of  their  fellow  men.  few  can  point 
to  accomplishments  which  enrich  the  ma- 
terial and  spiritual  foundations  of  the  many. 
You,  Josephine  Roche,  are  one  of  those  rare 
Individuals.  Throughout  your  lifetime  you 
hare  successfully  challenged  powerful  and 
self-seeking  interests.  Your  achievements 
are  manifold.  Consistent  with  your  Inspired 
service  to  mankind,  you  have  for  the  past  11 
years  given  devoted  leadership  to  bringing 
the  highest  quality  of  medical  care  obtain- 
able for  the  miners  and  their  families.  You 
are  associated  with  a  great  program  in  the 
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United  Mine  Workers  of  America  welfare  and 
retirement  fund  which  has  created  a  pattern 
that  is  freeing  medical  services  from  ineffec- 
tive, archaic,  and  traditional  practices.  The 
suffering  and  anguish  from  disease  and  dis- 
ability and  the  specter  of  creditors  have  been 
replaced  by  medical  security  and  equitable 
prepayment.  The  111,  the  lame,  the  mal- 
nourished and  the  crippled  no  longer  are 
ignored  and  neglected  in  the  coal  mining 
communities  of  our  Nation. 

It  Is  the  privilege  of  the  American  Labor 
AFSoclatlon  to  present  to  you  this  tribute 
In  recognition  of  your  meritorious  contribu- 
tion to  organized  labor  in  Its  struggle  to  pro- 
vide prepaid  medical  group  care  of  a  high 
quality  to  all  workers  on  the  basis  of  their 
needs,  yet  free  of  individual  financial  harass- 
ment. 

Such  tributes  are  not  easily  come  by. 
They  are  the  result  of  the  long  and  tire- 
less effort  Josephine  Roche  has  exerted, 
day  and  often  late  into  the  night,  for  the 
past  50  years. 

It,  indeed,  makes  one  wonder  why  our 
reflection  on  it  is  so  belated,  yet  so  well 
deserved. 

CLAUDE       L.       CALLEGARY— MARY- 
LAND'S VETERAN  OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  rise  today  to 
salute  my  fellow  Marylander,  Claude  L. 
Callegary,  of  Baltimore,  the  national 
commander  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  who  has  just  been  chosen  as 
Maryland's  Veteran  of  the  Year. 

Mr.  Callegary  is  a  prominent  attorney, 
and  has  often  acted  as  a  consultant  on 
veterans'  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article 
about  Mr.  Callegary's  selection  as  Mary- 
land's Veteran  of  the  Year  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  on 
October  12. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Self-Educated  Lawyer:  Dropout  at  13,  Now 
Veteran  of  Year 

(By  Robert  Blake) 

A  school  dropout  at  the  age  of  13,  who 
later  returned  to  classes  and  became  a  suc- 
cessful lawyer  and  national  commander  of 
the  disabled  American  Veterans,  has  been 
named  Maryland's  Veteran  of  the  Year. 

Claude  L.  Callegary  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  Veterans  Brotherhood  Com- 
mittee composed  of  representatives  of  the 
American  Legion.  DAY,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Catholic  War  Veterans.  Jewish  War 
Veterans  and  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

The  award  Is  the  highest  one  that  the 
veterans'  organizations  of  Maryland  can  be- 
stow. 

TO  SUPPORT  FAMILY 

At  the  age  of  13,  after  completing  the 
seventh  grade  at  Cathedral  Elementary 
School,  Mr.  Callegary  was  forced  to  drop  out 
of  school  completely  to  help  support  his 
family.  He  worked  at  the  Mount  Vernon 
Cotton  Mills  and  then  moved  on,  holding 
such  jobs  as  a  stock  boy,  plumber's  helper 
and  truck  driver. 

He  entered  the  Army  In  March  of  1941  and 
served  In  the  Aleutian  Islands  during  the 
Japanese  attacks. 

Mr.  Callegary  later  served  In  the  South 
Pacific  and  was  also  assigned  to  Blak  in  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  with  an  airborne 
signal  unit. 

PLANE  CRASHED  IN  BIAK 

While  Involved  In  the  latter  campaign,  his 
plane  crashed  on  Blak. 


He  was  one  of  three  survivors  of  the  14 
men  aboard  the  plane  and  was  unconscious 
14  days. 

After  hospitalization  In  areas  that  were 
under  constant  air  attack,  he  was  returned 
to  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  for  treatment  of 
severe  burns  and  other  Injuries. 

The  crash  changed  his  entire  life. 

He  took  the  Army's  general  education  de- 
velopment test  and,  because  of  his  extensive 
reading  and  studying  since  he  was  a  "forced" 
dropout,  he  received  unusually  high  grades. 

Mr.  Callegary  was  one  of  the  first  students 
admitted  to  the  University  of  Maryland 
without  having  finished  grade  school  or 
without  having  attended  a  high  school. 

After  2  years  at  College  Park  he  transferred 
to  the  law  school  in  Baltimore  where  after 
being  in  attendance  only  2  years,  he  took 
the  Maryland  State  Bar  examination  and 
passed  It  in  the  top  ten  of  his  class,  again 
without  benefit  of  grade  school,  high  school 
or  a  college  degree. 

He  opened  his  law  practice  In  January 
1950,  but  continued  in  law  school  to  obtain 
his  law  degree  in  June  1950. 

In  the  meantime,  he  married  the  former 
Catherine  Brlggs,  of  Oklahoma,  and  the 
couple  now  has  six  children — three  girls  and 
three  boys. 

JOINED  BY  BROTHER 

Upon  l>elng  admitted  to  the  bar  he  began 
his  own  law  practice  and  a  year  later  was 
joined  by  his  brother,  Ray. 

He  has  served  In  many  civic  and  Bar  As- 
sociation activities. 

In  1962,  he  assumed  a  national  office  with 
the  DAV  which  culminated  In  his  being 
elected  national  commander  of  that  orga- 
nization In  its  annual  convention  in  New 
Orleans  this  year. 

He  was  nominated  by  Senator  Brewster, 
a  law  school  classmate. 

JOHNSON'S   GUEST 

In  the  course  of  his  activities  with  the 
DAV,  he  has  traveled  the  50  States,  been 
President  Johnson's  guest  at  the  White 
House  and  at  the  President's  Texas  ranch. 

He  is  frequently  called  into  conference  by 
Government  leaders  to  discuss  programs  per- 
taining to  veterans. 

Despite  this  fame  and  good  fortune,  re- 
turning to  school  and  becoming  a  lawyer 
are  his  proudest  achievements. 


"THE  U.S.  CONGRESS— A  PERSON- 
AL VIEW"  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
JOSEPH  W.  BARR 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
in  a  speech  before  the  American  Society 
for  Public  Administration,  the  Honor- 
able Joseph  W.  Barr,  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  offered  perceptive  com- 
ments regarding  the  American  legislative 
process. 

Secretary  Barr's  wide  range  of  per- 
sonal experience  permits  him  to  assess 
the  Congress  with  an  inside  as  well  as 
an  outside  view.  His  remarks  are  in- 
formative and  refreshing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  speech  be  prinetd  in  full 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  U.S.   Congress — A  Personal  View 

(Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Barr, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  be- 
fore the  American  Society  for  Public  Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  D.C,  on 
Wednesday,  September  22,   1965) 

INTRODUCTION 

I  will  confess  to  an  unabashed  admiration 
for  the  Congress  and  for  the  congressional 


system.  The  constructive,  thoughtful,  and 
vigorous  record  It  has  established  this  year 
surely  calls  for  such  expressions  of  admira- 
tion.   Mine  is  offered  herewith. 

The  Congress,  as  it  exists  and  functions 
today.  Is  a  pecullarlly  American  institution. 
There  is  no  legislative  body  In  any  major 
nation  today  which  resembles  It  very 
closely — and  for  that  matter  there  has  been 
nothing  quite  like  it  in  recorded  history. 

Its  quality  of  uniqueness  derives  from  the 
constitutional  separation  of  executive  and 
legislative  powers — a  division  which  has 
puzzled,  exasperated,  and  often  outraged 
generations  of  scholars.  Perhaps  my  "in- 
side, outside"  attempt  today  will  contribute 
some  understanding  and  if  not  understand- 
ing, at  least,  hopefully,  sympathetic  admira- 
tion. 

I  have  one  reservation  to  offer.  I  served 
2  years  In  the  Congress.  While  I  am  acutely 
aware  that  this  Is  hardly  enough  time  to 
form  critical  judgments,  those  2  years  were 
followed  by  3  years  of  close  work  with  the 
Congress  In  discharging  my  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities  with   the   Treasury. 

I.    INVOLVEMENT   IN   THE    NATION'S    AFFAIRS 

First  of  all,  to  a  Member  of  Congress  there 
Is  a  sense  of  total  involvement  in  the  affairs 
of  the  United  States  that  Is  paralleled  only 
in  the  White  House.  (My  reference  here  is 
to  Presidential  assistants  with  whom  I  have 
worked  during  the  past  4  years — not  to  the 
President,  who  is  clearly  In  a  position  of 
responsibility  that  cannot  be  compared  with 
anything.)  Finance,  foreign  policy,  farm 
programs,  commerce,  conservation,  roads,  de- 
fense, human  rights — all  these  facets  of 
American  policy  pour  through  the  Congress. 
For  anyone  who  enjoys  the  broad  sweep  of 
affairs  it  Is  both  an  exhilarating  and  sobering 
experience. 

But  it  also  has  Its  own  drawbacks.  •,  If  you 
have  an  Inquiring  and  analytical  mtnd,  the 
attempt  to  understand  all  the  issues  pre- 
sented for  a  vote  can  be  maddening.  I  am 
not  certain  that  I  qualify  as  an  analytical 
mind,  but  I  do  remember  on  one  occasion 
trying  to  get  Speaker  Rayburn  to  help  me 
through  an  issue  that  confused  me.  I  sup- 
pose that  I  asked  too  many  questions  because 
finally  Mr.  Sam  In  exasperation  said  to  me, 
"Joe,  I  am  worried  about  you.  You  seem  to 
have  an  orderly  mind — and  this  Is  a  dis- 
orderly body." 

In  the  final  anedysls  you  must  usually  take 
the  word  of  someone  you  trust  who  Is  ex- 
pert in  the  area  under  debate  and  vote  with 
him.  While  It  would  seem  that  this  proce- 
dure can  eliminate  the  necessity  for  doing 
any  studying  on  the  Issues,  still  I  believe 
that  the  average  Congressman  has  a  unique 
perspective  of  the  totality  of  issues. 

My  views  on  this  pjartlcular  point  have  not 
changed  after  4  years  on  the  outside.  Per- 
sonally I  have  found  it  to  be  gratifying  to 
be  able  to  pursue  the  Issues  with  which  we 
are  associated  In  greater  depth  than  I  ever 
found  possible  In  the  Congress.  But  now 
I  am  frequently  concerned  that  I  do  not 
completely  understand  how  all  the  issues  fit 
together  in  a  national  perspective.  The  Con- 
gressman, by  the  very  allocation  of  his  work- 
ing time,  has  a  better  opportunity  to  obtain 
a  more  accurate  perspective. 

One  bit  of  advice  suggests  Itself  here.  In 
making  presentations  to  the  Congress,  one 
should  keep  In  mind  that  the  case  being 
presented  must  not  only  stand  on  Its  own 
merits  but  must  also  make  sense  when  It  Is 
lined  up  with  all  the  other  Issues  that  are 
confronting  the  Nation.  Failure  to  recog- 
nize this  relationship  gives  rise  to  the  feeling 
in  the  Congress  that  the  Government  Is  com- 
posed of  narrow-minded  and  parochial  ex- 
perts who  suffer  from  that  dread  bvu-eaucrat- 
ic  disease — "tunnel  vision." 

n.    SEPARATION    OF   POWERS 

During  my  2  years  in  the  Congress  I  some- 
times felt  that  there  was  an  unbridgeable 
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abyss  between  the  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive. I  could  and  did  build  bridges  to  the 
departments  with  which  I  was  most  Involved 
because  of  committee  assignments — Treas- 
ury. State,  Defense,  and  to  an  Independent 
agency,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  But  at 
that  time  there  was  no  access  to  the  White 
House  for  a  freshman  Congressman.  I  must 
admit  that  I  was  not  disturbed  by  this  sit- 
uation. I  merely  assumed  this  was  the  way 
It  had  always  worked,  and  my  colleagues  with 
much  longer  tenure  had  never  seemed  to 
have  had  more  than  a  very  tenuous  relation- 
ship with  the  White  House. 

Two  Presidents,  John  P.  Kennedy  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  with  the  help  of  one 
man,  Larry  O'Brien,  changed  all  this.  In 
this  particular  Congress  there  are  92  new 
Members,  83  of  whom  are  In  the  House  and 
9  In  the  Senate.  I  know  that  everyone  of 
them  has  a  close  relationship  with  Larry 
and  his  staff  and  at  least  some  relationship 
with  the  President.  While  72  of  these  new 
Members,  65  In  the  House  and  7  In  the  Sen- 
ate, are  members  of  the  President's  party, 
I  know  from  personal  observation  that  the 
new  Members  of  the  opposite  party  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  establish  a  similar 
relation. 

From  the  outside  at  least.  It  seems  that 
this  rather  simple  device  of  consciously 
building  a  bridge  across  the  constitutional 
gulf  has  helped  to  combine  the  advantages 
of  a  congressional  and  a  parliamentary  sys- 
tem. 

The  effect  of  the  O'Brien  bridge  has  been 
to  assure  that  every  member  has  the  chance 
to  hear  not  only  the  Department's  position, 
but  the  President's  views  on  legislation  he  Is 
sponsoring.  The  distinction  may  sound 
tenuous,  but  think  back  to  my  original  point 
that  the  Congress  usually  tends  to  Jump  to 
a  conclusion  that  departmental  positions  are 
narrowmlnded  and  parochial.  They  do  not 
take  that  attitude  with  Presidents.  Even  If 
they  disagree  with  a  position,  as  politicians 
they  are  acutely  aware  that  a  President 
stands  for  election  before  all  the  people. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  Im- 
portance of  this  development  Involving  only 
a  handful  of  people  In  the  White  House  and 
30  or  40  In  the  rest  of  the  Government. 
While  maintaining  the  absolute  Independ- 
ence of  the  Individual  Member  of  Congress, 
the  O'Brien  bridge  has  In  effect  opened  a 
parliamentary  dialog  In  a  congressional  sys- 
tem. I  mean  by  this  that  the  politicians — 
the  Members  and  the  President — are  now  en- 
gaged In  a  direct  dialog  as  they  would  In  a 
parliament. 

I  believe  that  the  recent  legislative  record 
will  support  my  thesis  that  a  dialog  between 
the  politicians  develops  more  understanding 
than  the  more  traditional  dialog  between 
the  Congress  and  the  departments. 

m.     SPECIALIZATION 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  variety  of  issues  confronting  the  Con- 
gress makes  It  a  practical  necessity  to  rely 
on  the  Judgment  of  Members  who  specialize 
In  the  particular  area.  As  a  Member  I  had 
a  vague  Idea  that  the  Congress  was  a  body 
of  generallsts  fragmented  Into  areas  of  spe- 
cialization. I  was  forming  a  dim  idea  that 
access  to  committee  staffs  and  to  the  staffs 
of  the  departments  over  which  one  had  over- 
sight opened  up  extraordinary  avenues  for 
research  In  depth  In  particular  areas.  How- 
ever, the  extent  and  the  quality  of  the  con- 
gressional system  of  specialization  never  be- 
came fully  apparent  until  I  was  on  the  out- 
side looking  In. 

My  experience  on  the  outside  has  had 
mainly  to  do  with  taxes  and  finance  and 
has  Involved  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
of  the  House  plus  the  Sente  Finance,  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  cannot  speak  with  a  back- 
ground of  experience  on  the  other  commit- 


tees of  the  Congress  but  I  can  state  em- 
phatically that  an  administration  witness 
before  any  of  the  committees  I  have  named 
is  always  pressed — and  pressed  hard — to 
make  a  case.  The  members  of  these  com- 
mittees have  had  years  of  experience;  they 
are  backed  up  by  excellent  staffs;  and  their 
accumulated  knowledge  on  almost  any  one 
of  the  problems  that  confront  the  Treas\u7 
Is  usually  awe  Inspiring. 

There  is  nothing  that  irritates  me  more 
than  a  somewhat  recurring  theme  that  I  en- 
counter perlodlcaly  to  the  effect  that  the 
Congress  Is  a  rubber  stamp.  To  the  people 
who  make  these  speeches  and  write  these 
articles.  I  have  always  wanted  to  extend 
an  Invitation  to  testify  on  a  highly  tech- 
nical and  controversial  subject  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  About  a 
month  ago  I  testified  before  Ways  and  Mecms 
on  Unemplojonent  Compensation  legislation. 
This  subject  Is  always  controversial  and  It 
Is  admittedly  complex.  However,  for  my  own 
Information  I  kept  a  log  of  the  hours  I  spent 
In  preparing  for  the  testimony.  I  logged  a 
total  of  34  hours — usually  late  at  night  or 
early  In  the  morning — preparing  myself  for 
a  3 -hour  session. 

This  may  seem  like  supercautlon,  but  too 
often  I  have  seen  Intelligent,  experienced 
witnesses  demolished  before  these  commit- 
tees because  they  had  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  do  their  homework.  Just  this  week  one 
of  our  assistant  secretaries  went  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  to  testify  for 
a  total  of  20  minutes  on  the  Canadian  auto 
parts  legislation.  This  man  told  me  that  he 
had  spent  29  hoxirs  In  preparation. 

I  hope  these  Illustrations  will  help  to 
show  why  I  become  so  Irritated  at  the 
"rubber  stamp"  charge  that  is  sometimes 
leveled  at  the  Congress.  Any  reasonable  man 
with  any  experience  in  the  affairs  of  this 
Government  knows  better.  He  knows  that 
when  he  takes  the  administration's  case  to 
the  Congress — no  matter  what  the  majority 
his  party  may  have — he  is  confronted  with 
an  Independent  panel  of  specialized  experts 
who  usually  possess  vastly  more  experience 
than  he.  Unless  he  Is  to  disgrace  himself, 
his  department,  and  the  administration,  he 
has  no  alternative  but  to  spend  bone- 
crushing  hours  of  preparatory  homework. 
It  Is  from  this  particular  angle  that  the 
Congress  looks  most  different  from  the  out- 
side than  from  the  Inside. 

I  have  often  wondered  whether  It  was  not 
this  degree  of  specialization  that  has  devel- 
oped in  the  U.S.  Congress  that  has  made  it 
the  tough,  effective  legislative  body  that  It 
Is  today.  We  live  In  a  world  of  specialists 
In  every  phase  of  our  lives.  While  the  con- 
gressional system  with  its  high  degree  of 
specialization  may  appear  fragmented  and 
disorderly  to  those  who  admire  the  sym- 
metry of  the  parliamentary  system,  I  would 
submit  that  the  congressional  system  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  world  In  which  we 
live  today. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  especially  true 
in  the  area  of  taxation.  In  a  parliamentary 
system  a  major  overhaul  of  a  nation's  tax 
system  can  usually  be  accomplished  in  a 
month  or  2  months.  In  the  United  States, 
I  know  from  experience  that  It  usually  takes 
at  least  a  year  and  in  that  period  of  a  year 
the  legislation  Is  debated  In  the  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate,  on  the  floor. 
In  the  press,  at  most  business  and  labor 
gatherings,  and  eventually  becomes  the  topic 
of  almost  general  conversation  In  the 
Nation. 

While  this  can  be  an  excruciating  and  har- 
assing experience  for  the  Treasxiry,  It  does 
have  one  enormous  advantage.  If  your  case 
Is  solid  and  will  stand  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Congress,  the  press,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic— no  matter  how  controversial  It  may  ap- 
pear at  first — you  will  usually  end  up  with 
a    consensus    ranging    from    two-thirds    to 


three-fourths  of  the  Nation  In  support  of  the 
proposal.  As  a  result,  when  the  legislation 
is  finally  enacted,  the  Nation  usually  both 
understands  and  supports  what  has  been 
done.  In  any  area  so  vital  to  our  domestic 
welfare  as  taxation,  I  think  this  heavy  con- 
sensus Is  crucial. 

CONCLtrSION 

I  can  only  conclude  from  my  vantage  point 
first  on  the  Inside  and  then  on  the  out- 
side, that  the  American  Congress  as  It  exists 
today  Is  a  highly  effective  Instrument  re- 
flecting the  will  of  the  American  people. 
And  when  I  look  further  at  the  coopera- 
tion and  understanding  that  has  been  es- 
tablished between  the  politicians  at  both 
ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  I  feel  a  pro- 
found confidence  In  the  ability  of  this  Na- 
tion to  face  up  to  Its  problems. 
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TOWSON   STATE  COLLEGE— 
100  YEARS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  rise  today  to 
salute  Towson  State  College  in  Mary- 
land, which  celebrates  its  centennial  this 
year. 

Authorized  by  the  Maryland  General 
Assembly  in  1865,  the  school  was  formally 
opened  in  January  1866  as  Maryland's 
first  normal  school.  Located  in  Balti- 
more for  50  years,  it  moved  to  its  pres- 
ent location  in  suburban  Baltimore 
County  just  north  of  the  city  line,  in 
1915. 

In  1936,  the  school  became  Towson 
State  Teachers  College.  From  a  small, 
single-purpose  institution,  Towson  State 
College  has  evolved  into  a  multipurpose 
college  which  offers  bachelor's  degrees  in 
both  teacher  education  and  in  the  arts 
and  sciences.  The  school  became  Tow- 
son State  College  in  1963,  and  broadened 
its  liberal  arts  programs.  This  past  year, 
it  served  over  6.000  students.  Its  recently 
instituted  graduate  program  is  rapidly 
expanding. 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  an  outstanding  educational 
institution  in  the  Free  State  of  Maryland. 


ADDRESS     BY     WENDELL     BARNES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wen- 
dell Barnes,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Western  Wood  Products  Association 
before  the  members  and  board  of  this 
association  on  September  10,  1965,  in 
Portland,  Oreg. 

This  association  results  from  the  join- 
ing together  of  the  West  Coast  Lumber- 
man's Association  and  the  Western  Pine 
Association  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Barnes  served  capably  as  the  head 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  is  rounding  out  his  first  year  as  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  Western 
Wood  Products  Association. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  wood 
products  industry,  and  particularly  the 
western  wood  products  industry,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  more  fully  acquaint 
people  with  it. 

In  his  statement,  Mr.  Barnes  said : 

Finally,  the  forest  products  Industry  ^ 
be  using  the  new  timber  sales  contract.  We 
will  then  be  able  to  give  time  to  the  com- 
plex maze  of  problems  involved  In  access 


to  raw  materials  and,  hopefully,  to  find  ways 
to  make  reasonable  returns  on  the  process- 
ing of  Federal  timber. 

The  outlook  for  western  lumber,  our  mar- 
ket men  say  Is  one  of  reserved  optimism. 
This  is  their  professional  way  of  saying  that 
the  demand  Is  on  the  upswing  and  that  the 
pie  Is  going  to  be  bigger.  The  market- 
oriented  western  lumberman  shotild  plan 
to  capture  his  share  of  this  larger  market. 

The  outlook  is  based  on  four  Indicators: 
First,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  soft- 
wood lumber  reached  a  low  In  1960.  It  has 
since  climbed  steadily.  It  has  been  predicted 
for  1966  at  177  board  feet  per  man,  woman 
and  child.  Second,  population  continues  to 
grow.  The  gross  national  product  reaches 
new  highs.  Lumber  sales  reflect  the  buoyant 
state  of  the  economy.  Third,  single-family 
housing,  oiu"  single  greatest  market,  Is  mak- 
ing a  comeback  this  year.  This,  along  with 
the  demands  of  multlfamlly  housing,  now  In 
the  doldriuns  but  expected  to  recover,  will 
use  about  11  ^^  billion  board  feet  of  soft- 
wood liunber  In  1966.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  better  than  2  percent  over  1965. 
I  believe  there  will  be  additional  orders  for 
stepped-up  military  use.  The  new  housing 
bill  win  round  out  the  picture  of  increased 
demand  for  Ivunber.  Thus,  new  market  op- 
portunities. 

This  demonstrates  the  vigor  with 
which  this  industry  is  responding  to  op- 
portunity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  by  Wendell  B.  Barnes,  Execdtivb 

Vice  President,  Western  Wood  PRODtiCTS 

Association,   Before  Members  and  Board 

OF  WWPA,  Hilton  Hotel,  Portland,  Oreo., 

September  10,  1965 

It  has  been  a  3rear  since  we  Joined  forces. 

I  was  aware  of  some  of  your  problems  then 
and  some  of  your  opportunities. 

I  have  since  learned  a  great  deal  about 
the  lumber  industry.  I  am  confident  that 
its  future  success  Is  to  be  found  In  the 
united   action   of   Its  many   segments. 

Your  desire  for  cooperative  action  Is  shown 
by  your  participation  In  Western  Wood  Prod- 
ucts Association.  The  talent  and  energy  you 
have  displayed  In  making  WWPA  succeed  Is 
greater  than  I  could  have  anticipated. 

You  have  fielded  a  good  Industry  team. 
It  has  already  done  much.  It  will  do  more. 
In  WWPA  we  have  set  a  good  example  of  an 
industry  solving  Its  own  problems  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  all. 

Rarely  a  day  passes  that  we  on  the  staff  do 
not  see  a  better  way  to  serve  WWPA  mem- 
bers, or  that  we  don't  see  a  better  answer  to 
overcoming  adversity  and  difficulty. 

WWPA's  role  of  aggressive  and  responsible 
leadership  Is  being  recognized  at  the  na- 
tional level.  It  has  been  accepted  as  the  voice 
of  technically  progressive  and  market-ori- 
ented western  lumbermen.  WWPA's  public 
image  has  gained,  and  will  continue  to  gain, 
stature. 

However,  it  would  be  an  overstatement  to 
say  that  all  who  questioned  WWPA  at  the 
outset  are  now  wholeheartedly  behind  our 
efforts.  But  our  staff  people,  who  are  in  dally 
contact  with  the  Industry  throughout  the 
country,  report  that  respect  is  shown  for 
WWPA  accomplishments;  moral  support  \s 
given  for  Its  actions;  and  the  need  of  the  in- 
dustry for  its  vigorous  programs  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Many  wood-using  groups  and  the  trade 
press  also  Indicate  In  print,  from  time  to 
time,  that  they  think  our  committees,  the 
board,  and  the  staff  are  on  the  right  track. 
These  shifts  In  attitude  teU  us  that  WWPA 
is  moving  In  the  right  direction.  We  are  es- 
tablishing belief  In  oiir  competence,  trtist, 
goodwill  among  all  segments  of  o\ir  wood- 
using  Industry.  ^ 


Most  of  my  recommendations  have  been 
given  to  committees  through  the  staff.  Later 
we  will  hear  detailed  reports  of  the  actions 
of  standing  committees.  I  am  impressed  by 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  voluntary  Indus- 
try leadership  that  makes  these  reports  pos- 
sible. Chairmen  and  committeemen  give 
valuable  direction  and  skilled  professional 
help  In  providing  WWPA  members  with 
workable  answers  to  mutual  problems.  They 
pass  on  to  the  Industry  the  benefits  of  their 
specialized  training  and  long  experience. 
They  Insure  that  the  association  programs 
provide  quality  service  at  a  minimum  cost 
to  the  membership. 

I  am  also  impressed  by  the  competence  of 
the  staff,  the  quality  and  volume  of  their 
work,  and  their  dedication  to  the  Industry. 
Our  WWPA  committees  and  staff  together  ac- 
complished much  In  this  past  year.  We  now 
face  new  and  challenging  tasks  and  prob- 
lems. How  we  go  about  solving  them  will 
be  affected  In  varying  degrees  by  your  wishes 
regarding  the  size  and  scope  of  future  WWPA 
operations. 

What  are  some  of  the  Immediate  major 
tasks  of  o\ir  committees? 

Forestry:  Faces  a  difficult  Job.  It  must 
provide  members  with  authoritative  answers 
to  all  phases  of  the  new  and  complex  timber 
sales  contract,  the  new  appeals  procedure, 
and  the  new  road  easement  forms.  The  ex- 
pected change  In  lumber  grades  will  result 
in  the  obsolescence  of  limaber  price  Indices. 
It  win  also  result  in  the  need  of  revising  all 
appraisal  data  based  on  Ivunber  recovery 
under  the  old  system.  Forestry  will  need 
to  engage  all  of  the  knowledgeable  timber 
industry  leadership  that  the  association  can 
muster  in  this  task.  It  must  help  to  develop 
equitable  appraisal  data  for  interim  use, 
while  the  timber  selling  agencies  compile 
data  for  the  new  grades  based  on  defensible 
experience.  Forestry  must  give  increasing 
leadership  to  improved  log-scaling  policies 
and  practices.  WWPA  Is  an  acknowledged 
leader  In  this  field.  It  Is  evident  that  con- 
tinued active  leadership  will  greatly  benefit 
WWPA  members.  Forestry  must  also  endeav- 
or to  Insure  that  forestry-related  legisla- 
tion and  the  review  of  public  land  laws  now 
scheduled  to  undergo  a  sweeping  3-year  study 
will  be  constructive  for  the  public  and  the 
Industry. 

Grading:  The  big  Job  ahead,  assuming 
that  the  ALS  proposal  for  related  dry  and 
green  sizes  Is  adopted.  Is  promptly  to  com- 
plete and  publish  the  new  WWPA  grading 
rules  and  the  technical  data  on  the  stress 
grades.  We  must  then  undertake  a  large- 
scale  educational  and  promotional  effort. 
We  must  familiarize  Industry  production, 
grading,  and  sales  personnel,  as  well  as 
wholesalers,  retailers,  homebuUders,  archi- 
tects, engineers,  and  others  with  the  new 
grading  rules.  We  must  also  familiarize  the 
consumers  and  users  with  the  advantages 
provided  by  the  new  rules  In  the  end-use 
of  products. 

We  win  have  much  to  be  proud  of  and 
will  have  many  benefits  to  gain  for  our 
members.  If  this  educational  Job  is  done 
successfully.  There  has  been  careful 
plaruilng  for  this  work.  There  Is  every  likeli- 
hood of  prompt  and  enthusiastic  acceptance 
throughout  the  country  of  the  new  WWPA 
grading  rules  and  of  the  lumber  and  wood 
products  whose  qualities  they  control. 

If  other  grading  rules  differ  too  much  from 
those  we  publish  and  promote,  then  we 
should  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
make  it  possible  for  WWPA's  promotion  ef- 
forts to  benefit  all  of  our  members  wherever 
they  may  be  located. 

Technical:  Procedures  for  assigning 
strength  values  to  clear  wood  of  Individual 
and  grouped  species  were  recently  adopted 
by  an  ASTM  subcommittee.  These  will  be 
up  for  adoption  In  final  form  In  November. 
This  action  will  clear  the  way  for  Issuance 
of  accurate  technical  Information  concern- 


ing the  proper  use  of  lumber  products.  This 
will  be  a  great  scientific  advance.  We  plan 
to  be  among  the  first.  If  not  the  first,  to  make 
this  Information  available  to  the  users  of 
our  products.  Architects,  engineers,  build- 
ers, and  specifiers  will  recognize  and  ap- 
prove this  advance. 

Our  technical  committee  must  now  develop 
plans  and  suggest  priorities  for  future  re- 
search and  technical  studies.  There  Is  yet 
much  to  be  learned  about  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  lumber  and  wood  products.  I 
hope  that  oiu*  association  will  always  play  a 
leading  role  in  the  development  of  new  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  manufacturing  tech- 
niques. I  hope  WWPA  win  continue  to  pro- 
vide for  the  prompt  utilization  of  such 
knowledge  by  our  members. 

Traffic :  The  LFVC  rule  Is  Important  to  our 
members  who  ship  the  Ughter  weighing  lum- 
ber and  wood  products.  There  has  been  little 
difficulty  with  authorities  and  railroads  dur- 
ing the  past  6  months  since  the  rule  was 
clarified  largely  as  the  result  of  our  efforts. 
It  was  extended  to  July  1966.  But  the  LFVC 
rule  Is  now  in  jeopardy.  Until  the  rule  is 
settled  again,  the  railroads  will  likely  take 
no  action  on  WWPA's  pending  request  for  a 
rate  reduction.  More  Important,  this  action 
will  reopen  the  door  for  opposing  factions  in 
other  regions  to  try  and  shoot  down  the  LFVC 
rule  In  the  proceeding  before  the  ICC.  Other 
industries  are  pressuring  the  carriers  to  fur- 
nish them  specialized  cars  suitable  only  for 
one-commodity  use.  As  this  trend  continues, 
it  diminishes  the  total  available  number  of 
all-purpose  cars  traditionally  used  to  haul 
your  wood  products.  Thus,  It  Is  likely  that 
for  protection  of  our  Interests  our  western 
Iximber  lnd\istry  will  have  to  develop  and  es- 
tablish standards  for  equipment  adaptable  to 
Its  loading  needs. 

Economic  services  and  market  research: 
Our  newest  division  is  creating  profitable 
management  tools  for  WWPA  members.  It 
developed  the  Market  Strength  Index  that 
has  been  appearing  In  Plumb  Line.  Skillful 
use  of  It  will  provide  profits  and  avoid  losses. 
The  geographical  sales  analysis  program  has 
also  been  Introduced.  This  program  wlU 
permit  any  company  to  compare  Its  realiza- 
tion on  Its  own  products  from  market  to 
market.  A  company  can  also  compare  Its 
ovsm  realization  to  the  average  for  its  region 
or  district  and  then  take  corrective  action, 
if  needed.  This  analysis  win  provide  a  guide 
Indicating  where  your  company  Is  doing  well 
when  compared  to  the  Industry,  and  in  what 
area  your  company  needs  strengthening.  It 
will  provide  both  a  guide  and  a  measuring 
stick  for  the  association's  promotion  pro- 
gram. It  will  open  a  mine  of  information 
for  analysis  by  the  Eissociatlon  staff.  It  will 
give  your  Individual  company  sales  and  mar- 
keting specialists  data  for  use  in  devel- 
oping market  opi>ortunitles.  This  has  not 
been  available  untU  now,  due  to  our  inability 
to  separate  specific  facts  from  composite  to- 
tals. Every  effort  Is  being  made  to  finance 
this  program  through  those  who  will  vise  It, 
without  any  pu-esent  Increase  In  the  associa- 
tion budget.  This  appears  feasible.  In  the 
future,  as  data  processing  enables  marketing 
techniques  to  become  Increasingly  sophis- 
ticated, more  and  more  companies  will  re- 
quire this  type  of  analysis  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  WWPA  staff,  working  with  the  com- 
mittee, has  also  developed  a  statistical  code 
that  Is  available  to  any  WWPA  member  who 
now,  or  In  the  futvu-e,  uses  electronic  data 
processing.  Many  trade  associations  are 
making  costly  efforts  to  provide  such  codes 
for  their  members.  WWPA  has  such  a  sys- 
tem now  ready.  It  will  very  likely  be  vised 
throughout  the  Industry  and  by  wholesaler 
and  retailer  associations. 

Safety:  Faces  the  urgent  need  for  making 
Its  message  heard  by  Ivunbermen.  It  has 
a  valuable  story  to  be  heard:  nonsafe  oper- 
ations constitute  profit  leaks.     How  to  tell 
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this  story  Is  a  prime  objective  of  this  depart- 
ment. It  will  continue  to  alert  the  member- 
ship to  the  Introduction  of  restrictive  legis- 
lation and  its  possible  spread  to  other  areas. 
This  department  must  also  look  over  the 
shoulder,  as  It  were,  of  an  ever-Increasing 
number  of  Government  agencies,  who  may 
have  the  power  to  Initiate  and  to  promulgate 
restrictive  regulations  and  standards. 

Public  relations:  The  task  here  centers 
around  the  pressing  need  to  Increase  the 
effectiveness  of  WWPA  In  correctly  and 
rapidly  translating  western  lumber  Industry 
communications  to  an  ever-widening  circle 
of  specific  and  Influential  target  areas.  In 
the  past  year.  WWPA  member  companies, 
their  key  personnel,  allied  associations.  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  the  local,  regional  and 
trade  press  have  been  kept  Informed  about 
the  western  lumber  Industry.  We  believe 
there  has  been  a  good  Improvement  In  the 
quality  of  our  communications.  We  have 
kept  our  members  well  Informed.  The  de- 
partment Is  now  expanding  Its  target  areas 
to  Include  nonmembers,  forestry  oriented 
oflictals.  and  legislators  from  the  12  Western 
States.  It  will  continue  to  make  specific 
contacts,  hopefully  more  and  more  through 
personal  acquaintance.  It  will'  Inaugurate 
Fome  new  projects  to  present  to  the  public 
the  wholesome  picture  of  the  western  lum- 
ber Industry. 

Advertising    and    promotion:     Capturing 
new  markets  for  western  lumber  is  a  prime 
assignment  of  this  department.     Its  author- 
ized   level    of    programing    determines    the 
extent  of  its  range.     You  saw  the  promotion 
presentation    yesterday.     Our    1965   program 
has      been      outstanding.     Other      lumber- 
oriented    groups    verify    this.     In    July    the 
Southern     Lumberman     editorialized     that, 
"they  (WWPA)   are  able,  aggressive,  and  re- 
sourceful merchandisers."     The  Western  Re- 
tail   Lumber    Dealers    Association    recently 
cited  WWPA  for  the  "excellence  of  its  dealer 
materials."     The  executive  secretary  of  the 
National   Sash   &   Door  Jobbers   Association 
wrote  that  WWPA  was  to  be  congratulated 
for  its.  "merchandising  kit  of  considerable 
benefit  to  the  Industry."     Inevitably,  an  ad- 
vertising and  promotion  program  Is  subject 
to  unscheduled   change   in   the  level   of   Its 
operation.     The   program  presented   by   the 
department   yesterday  takes  this  into  con- 
sideration.    It    is    realistically    planned    for 
any  of  three  levels  of  budgeting.     Each  level 
is  designed  to  put  dollars  into  Its  members' 
cash  registers  through  skilled  and  aggressive 
assaults  on   modern   markets.     I  hope   that 
you  will  not  permit  any  loss  of  the  momen- 
tum that  you  have  developed  in  the  promo- 
tion of  your  products.     In  my  opinion,  there 
Is    no    substitute    for    vigorous,    intelligent 
promotion  of  products  of  all  species  at  the 
regional  level   In   producing  sales  for  com- 
panies of  any  size.     I  further  believe   that 
we  can  make  ovir  available  promotion  funds 
even  more  effective  by  coordinating  our  ac- 
tivities with  other  allied  associations. 
*  I  have  used  broad  brush  strokes  In  paint- 
ing for  you  the  varied  jobs  cut  out  for  the 
association's  major  department. 

Now  let's  look  ahead  to  where  the  associa- 
tion and  our  members  will  be  at  the  opening 
of  the  new  year  1966.  There  will  be  many 
changes,  almost  a  new  industry. 

Assuming  the  new  ALS  sizes  are  adopted, 
and  again  I  stress  the  importance  of  adopt- 
ing them,  we  will  then  be  entering  a  period 
of  harmony  within  the  industry  when  we 
should  plan  to  move  rapidly  forward.  This 
should  be  a  time  for  testing  and  advancing 
new  sales  and  distribution  techniques;  a 
time  of  opportunity  for  the  liunber  manu- 
facturer who  takes  advantage  of  the  mar- 
keting opportunities  now  developing  and 
puts  to  intelligent  use  the  economic  report- 
ing services  that  will  become  available  to 
him. 

The  new  WWPA  grading  rules  will  provide 
for    the    manufacture    of    modular    lumber 


products  which  have  been  properly  devel- 
op>e<l  for  wide  ctistomer  appeal.  There  will 
be  new  and  accurate  technical  data  on  the 
stress  grades  available  for  engineering  and 
construction  use.  The  new  rules  provide 
for  the  efficient  vise  of  the  harvested  log  from 
both  the  manufacturing  and  sales  stand- 
point. They  further  provide  for  the  manu- 
facture of  lumber  products  of  uniform  na- 
ture that  win  give  the  designer,  the  speci- 
fier, and  the  builder-contractor  a  readily 
available  wood  building  material  of  demon- 
strable performance  at  competitive  In-place 
cost. 

Finally,  the  forest  products  Industry  will 
be  using  the  new  timber  sales  contract.  We 
will  then  be  able  to  give  time  to  the  com- 
plex maze  of  problems  Involved  in  access 
to  raw  materials  and,  hopefully,  to  find  ways 
to  make  reasonable  returns  on  the  process- 
ing of  Federal  timber. 

The  outlook  for  western  lumber,  our 
market  men  say  is  one  of  "reserved  opti- 
mism." This  is  their  professional  way  of 
saying  that  the  demand  is  on  the  upswing 
and  that  the  pie  is  going  to  be  bigger.  The 
market-oriented  western  lumberman  should 
plan  to  capture  his  share  of  this  larger 
market. 

The  outlook  Is  based  on  four  Indicators: 
First,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  soft- 
wood lumber  reached  a  low  in  1960.  It  has 
since  climbed  steadily.  It  has  been  pre- 
dicted for  1966  at  177  board  feet  per  man, 
woman,  and  child.  Second,  population  con- 
tinues to  grow.  The  GNP  reaches  new 
highs.  Lumber  sales  reflect  the  buoyant 
state  of  the  economy.  Third,  single- 
family  housing,  our  single  greatest  market, 
is  making  a  comeback  this  year.  This,  along 
with  the  demands  of  multlfamlly  housing, 
now  in  the  doldrums  but  expected  to  re- 
cover, will  use  about  11 '/j  billion  board  feet 
of  softwood  lumber  In  1966.  This  represents 
an  Increase  of  better  than  2  percent  over 
1965.  I  believe  there  will  be  additional  or- 
ders for  stepped  up  military  use.  The  new 
housing  bill  will  round  out  the  picture  of 
Increased  demand  for  lumber.  Thus,  new 
market  opportunities. 

Finally.  I  will  touch  on  budget  consider- 
ations. 

Insofar  as  this  year  Is  concerned,  we  an- 
ticipate being  able  to  stay  within  the  ap- 
proved budget. 

In  the  tentative  budget  for  1966.  I  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  a  staff  responsibility  to  recom- 
mend an  Increase  In  either  dues  or  spending. 
Unless  you  gentlemen  authorize  a  change  In 
our  level  of  activity,  we  visualize  a  budget  of 
slightly  under  $4  million  which  Is  balanced 
and  does  not  change  the  dues  rate.  The  1966 
budget  assumes  some  increase  in  shipments 
and  a  modest  increase  in  membership.  The 
income  on  which  It  has  been  premised  does 
not  make  provision  for  a  protracted  work 
stoppage.  However,  we  must  be  realistic 
where  reserves  are  concerned.  In  essence, 
the  size  of  the  1966  budget  is  directly  re- 
lated to  your  considered  decision  as  to  how 
great  a  share  of  the  future  lumber  markets 
the  members  of  WWPA  wish  to  capture. 

This  year  some  of  our  departments  will  In- 
evitably exceed  budgets  slightly  while  others 
win  remain  within  or  be  below  limits.  For 
example:  In  the  area  of  grading  the  ALS 
dues  are  going  to  be  higher  than  anticipated. 
WWPA  revenues  were  also  better  than  ex- 
pected, and  as  a  result  NFPA  dues  are  corre- 
spondingly higher.  We  have  also  Incurred 
legal  and  professional  costs  greater  than  an- 
ticipated, as  a  direct  outgrowth  of  putting 
two  organizations  together.  They  might  be 
considered  "start  up"  costs. 

But  generally  the  WWPA  budget  for  1965 
Is  realistic  and  foreslghted.  I  am  certain  that 
we  will  develop  a  sound  budget  for  1966. 
The  money  you  Invest  In  WWPA  has  pro- 
vided a  wide  scope  and  an  Increasing  volume 
of  services.  We  expect  to  improve  this  job 
in  1966. 


This  past  year  has  been  a  time  of  setting 
up  shop.  It  has  been  a  time  of  sharpening 
tools,  of  providing  a  climate  of  trust,  con- 
fidence, and  loyalty  between  western  lum- 
bermen everywhere.  It  has  been  a  time  of 
welding  and  shaping  ideas,  plans,  programs, 
and  goals.  We  can  capitalize  on  this  pro- 
gram and  the  funds  that  have  been  spent  by 
the  plans  we  make  and  by  what  we  do  in 
1966. 

I  have  shown  you  that  we  will  have  new 
lumber  sizes,  new  grading  rules,  new  tech- 
nical data,  an  enlarged  lumber  demand,  pro- 
motion  acceptance  and  momentum  for  o\ir 
products.  All  of  these  elements  point  to 
great  market  opportunities  for  WWPA  mem- 
bers if  we  continue  our  drive  and  keep  up 
our  vigorous  programs. 

We  do  not  intend  to  leave  our  future  in 
the  hands  of  our  competitors.  Our  goal  is 
success  in  the  marketplace.  As  a  unified  In- 
dustry we  can  make  our  strong  voice  heard 
at  all  levels  of  government.  We  can  promote 
our  lumber  and  wood  products  with  all  the 
punch  of  a  uniform  approach  to  marketing. 
I  urge  everyone  of  you  here  to  sell  this  con- 
cept of  a  vital  and  united  western  lumber 
industry  to  yoxir  mill  neighbors.  Ask  them 
to  Join  with  you  in  active  support  of  WWPA. 
You  cannot  pass  this  nelghbor-to-nelghbor 
communication  task  on  to  the  staff.  Only 
you  can  do  it. 

Finally,  let's  work  to  bring  other  lumber 
groups  closer  to  us.  Let  us  invite  all  our 
western  lumber  and  wood  using  groups  to 
Join  with  us  In  taking  advantage  of  our  mu- 
tual opportunities.  Let  us  command  an 
ever-increasing  share  of  tomorrow's  markets. 
Let's  do  It  together. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 
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PREVENTION  OF  SPREAD  OP 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield,  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Madam 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Madam 
President,  last  week  Pope  Paul  VI 
brought  an  historic  message  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations: 

Peace —  | 

he  said: 

it  Is  peace  which  must  guide  the  destinies  of 

peoples  and  of  all  mankind. 

And,  he  reminded  us: 

If  you  wish  to  be  brothers,  let  the  anna 
fall  from  your  hands.  One  cannot  love  while 
holding  offensive  arms.  Those  armaments, 
especially  those  terrible  arms  which  modern 
science  has  given  you,  long  before  they  pro- 
duce victims  and  ruins,  nourish  bad  feelings, 
create  nightmares,  distrust  and  somber  res- 
olutions; they  demand  enormous  expendi- 
tures;  they  obstruct  projects  of  union  and 


useful   collaboration;    they  falsify  the   psy- 
chology of  peoples. 

Pope  Paul  spoke  as  a  man  of  God.  But 
his  words  and  precepts  were  addressed 
to  us.  the  men  who  hold  responsibility  for 
the  fate  of  men  in  the  world.  It  is  for  us 
now  to  bring  his  principles  into  practice ; 
to  turn  exhortation  to  active  example ;  to 
fulfill  the  hopes  which  he  has  aroused  in 
men  all  over  the  world. 

No  task  he  set  before  us  is  more  impor- 
tant than  to  prevent  any  spread  of 
"those  terrible  arms"  which  modern  sci- 
ence has  given  us — the  nuclear  weapons 
which  could,  if  vmleashed,  utterly  de- 
stroy our  societies — our  lives —  the  world 
itself.  As  President  Kermedy  said  to  the 
United  Nations  4  years  ago: 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  lives  un- 
der a  nuclear  sword  of  Damocles  hanging  by 
the  slenderest  of  threads,  capable  of  being 
cut  at  any  moment  by  accident  or  miscal- 
culation or  by  madness.  The  weapons  of 
war  must  be  abolished  before  they  abolish 
us. 

And  in  this  effort,  President  Johnson 
has  set  our  timetable: 
The  time  to  halt  nuclear  spread — 

he  has  told  us — 

is  before  its  contagion  takes  root. 

For  the  Damoclean  sword  of  which 
President  Kennedy  spoke  is  really  five 
swords — five  nations  now  having  the  ca- 
pacity to  explode  bombs  and  start  the 
world  toward  a  final  holocaust.  Surely 
this  is  danger  enough.  But  at  least  10, 
perhaps  more,  other  nations  are  all  in 
a  position  to  develop  nuclear  weapons 
within  a  few  years. 

Three  months  ago,  I  was  1  of  18 
Senators  who  stated  on  the  Senate  floor 
that  preventing  such  further  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  must  be  "a 
central  priority  of  American  policy"  de- 
serving and  demanding  the  greatest  ad- 
ditional effoit  by  the  United  States. 

These  18  included  Senator  Pastore, 
who  has  worked  long  and  hard,  quietly 
and  effectively,  to  limit  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons ;  Senator  Anderson,  for 
many  years  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  who  has  been 
a  leader  in  all  work  to  control  the  atom ; 
and  others  equally  concerned  with  the 
great  questions  of  war  and  peace  in  the 
world:  the  majority  leader,  Senator 
Mansfield;  and  Senators  Aiken,  Church, 
Clark,  Cooper,  Gruening,  Harris,  Hart, 
Javits.  McGee,  McGovern,  Moss.  Pell, 
Proxmire,  and  Tydings. 

All  agreed  with  President  Kennedy's 
view  of  a  world  where  nuclear  weapons 
were  spread  among  many  nations — 
"large  and  small,  stable  and  unstable, 
responsible,  and  irresponsible":  that  in 
such  a  world,  "there  would  be  no  rest 
for  anyone,  no  real  security,  and  no 
chance  of  effective  disarmament." 

I  then  urged  immediate  action  along 
the  following  lines : 

First.  That  we  initiate  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  nations 
with  nuclear  capability,  or  potential,  on 
a  treaty  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Second.  That  we  encourage  the  crea- 
tion of  formal  territorial  zones  free  of 
nuclear  weapons. 


Third.  That  we  extend  the  partial  test 
ban  treaty  of  1963  to  under grovmd  test- 
ing. 

Fourth.  That  we  act  to  halt  and  re- 
verse the  growth  of  the  nuclear  capabili- 
ties of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Fifth.  That  we  strengthen  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Sixth.  That  we  attempt  to  lessen  our 
own  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy. 

The  United  States  has  made  specific 
proposals  for  preventing  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  But  our  effort  must 
continue  and  must  increase.  We  were 
prepared,  in  1963,  to  take  the  first  step; 
we  must  now  be  prepared  to  take  the 
second  step — indeed  to  walk  the  final 
mile — in  the  long  journey  toward  peace. 

The  steps  we  have  taken  in  the  last 
4  months  are  important  and  valuable. 
But  the  purpose  of  my  speaking  today  is 
to  stress  that  control  of  the  atom,  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons, 
is  a  problem  that  will  be  with  us — and 
will  require  our  maximum  attention — as 
far  into  the  future  as  it  is  given  to  us 
to  see;  to  stress  that  our  search  for  solu- 
tions must  go  on;  and  to  say  that  no 
matter  what  others  do  or  fail  to  do,  our 
responsibility  and  duty  to  act  is  plain. 

For  we  were  the  first  to  discover  and 
use  the  atom's  secrets;  our  nuclear  ca- 
pability is  still  the  most  powerful  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  greatest 
pow€r  brings  the  greatest  responsi- 
bility— a  responsibility,  in  my  judgment, 
to  engage  in  a  total  effort  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  an  effort 
that  should  pervade  every  aspect  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

If  we  have  a  decision  to  make,  we  must 
ask  ourselves:  what  effect  will  this  have 
on  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons? 

If  we  have  an  asset  with  which  to 
bargain,  we  must  ask  ourselves:  in  what 
way  can  this  asset  be  used  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons? 

For  prevention  of  nuclear  spread  is  a 
matter  of  political  action  on  a  grand 
scale — an  effort  to  turn  the  world  com- 
munity away  from  nuclear  war,  away 
from  ultimate  weapons  as  guarantors  of 
security  and  prestige. 

In  this  effort,  we  will  be  called  on  to 
use  all  the  tools  and  resources  at  our 
command. 

We  will  need  to  reach  agreement  on  a 
treaty  to  prevent  nuclear  spread.  We 
will  need  to  make  that  treaty  more  than 
a  scrap  of  paper — to  persuade  other  na- 
tions that  it  is  in  their  direct  interest  to 
accede  to  and  abide  by  it — to  abstain 
from  nuclear  weapons  development. 

We  will  need  to  ban  nuclear  weapons 
entirely  from  certain  areas  of  the  world. 

We  will  need  to  extend  the  limited 
test-ban  treaty  to  underground  tests. 

And  we  will  need  to  enlist  the  help  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  all  other  na- 
tions— including  Commimist  China — in 
the  effort  to  prevent  nuclear  catastrophe. 

I 
Last  month,  the  United  States  pre- 
sented to  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Con- 
ference a  draft  treaty  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  By  the  draft 
treaty  submitted  by  the  United  States, 
nonnuclear  powers  would  pledge  not  to 
acquire  or  develop  nuclear  weapons.   The 


present  nuclear  powers  would  pledge 
"not  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons  into 
the  national  control  of  any  nonnuclear 
state,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
through  a  military  alliance."  The  nu- 
clear powers  would  also  pledge  not  to  in- 
crease the  "niunber  of  states  and  other 
organizations  having  independent  power 
to  use  nuclear  weapons." 

This  means,  in  essence,  that  the  U.S. 
draft  would  hold  the  door  open  for  a 
multilateral  nuclear  force  including  West 
Germany — since  such  a  force  would  not 
place  nuclear  weapons  within  the  na- 
tional control  of  any  nonnuclear  state. 
States  not  now  possessing  nuclear  weap- 
ons could,  however,  gain  access  to  such 
weapons  to  a  greater  degree  than  they 
now  possess,  by  participation  in  a  multi- 
lateral force.  However,  the  draft  would 
pledge  the  nuclear  powers  not  to  increase 
"the  number  of  states  and  other  organi- 
zations having  independent  power  to  use 
nuclear  weapons."  So  for  a  multilateral 
force  to  have  the  power  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  independent  of  veto  by  one  of 
the  present  nuclear  powers,  one  of  these 
powers — the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, or  France — would,  in  the  words  of 
U.S.  delegate  William  Foster,  have  to 
"turn  over  to  the  foi;ce  all  of  its — nu- 
clear— weapons  and  also  give  up  its  veto 
over  them."  In  other  words,  the  MLF 
would  take  the  place  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  or  France  as  one  of  the 
five  nuclear  powers.  It  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Foster  that  this  provision  is  intended 
not  to  allow  creation  of  such  independ- 
ent forces  now,  but  only  to  allow  a  future 
United  Europe  to  preserve  its  present 
nuclear  armament. 

The  Soviet  Union  regards  such  a  treaty 
as  potentially  allowing  Germany  a  degree 
of  control  over  nuclear  weapons  which  is, 
in  the  Soviet  view,  unacceptable.  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  stated  to  the 
United  Nations  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
now  ready  to  sign  their  own  draft 
treaty — which  seemingly  would  prohibit 
any  direct  West  German  participation  in 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  NATO 
allies.  And  he  seemed  to  reject  the 
US.  draft  so  long  as  it  contains  any 
opening  for  a  multilateral  nuclear  force. 

It  is  quite  clear,  from  the  Soviet  draft 
that  we  have  a  similar  objective — pre- 
venting nuclear  weapons  from  spreading 
to  the  national  control  of  any  present 
nonnuclear  power.  This  shared  objective 
may  be  as  important  as  our  differences 
over  an  MLF.  As  our  delegate  William 
Foster  said  at  Geneva : 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Government  can 
accept  most  of  the  language  of  the  U.S.  treaty 
concerning  the  obligations  of  nuclear  and 
nonnuclear  states  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons — 

indicates  that — 

it  should  be  possible  to  proceed  with  that 
draft  as  the  basis  for  negotiations  when  we 
meet  again. 

In  such  negotiations,  we  cannot  rest 
on  what  we  may  think  is  a  reasonable 
position,  and  wait  for  the  Soviets  to 
change.  I  think  we  must  always  bear  in 
mind  the  history  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  Those  negotiations  went  on  for 
5  long  years,  years  of  trial  and  tension; 
often  the  prospects  for  agreement  were 
bleak  indeed.  Yet  the  United  States 
cytinued  to  seek  a  basis  for  agreement. 
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pressing  several  possible  alternatives — 
until  President  Kennedy,  with  the  bril- 
liant assistance  of  Averell  Harriman.  at 
last  secured  Soviet  assent  to  the  limited 
treaty  of  1963.  The  same  pattern  may 
well  hold  true  with  a  treaty  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

But  if  the  negotiations  are  to  be  fruit- 
ful, much  more  than  persistence  will  be 
required.  All  concerned  nations — the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  West 
Germany,  and  the  other  nations  of 
Europe — must  be  prepared  to  rethink 
their  positions;  to  make  compromises; 
and  to  place  an  overriding  priority  on  the 
prevention  of  nuclear  proliferation. 
Specifically,  the  following  steps  are  nec- 
essary: 

First.  We  must  seek  for  new  answers 
to  the  problem  of  the  military  security 
of  Western  Europe.  The  MLF  which 
now  seems  to  stand  between  us  and  the 
Soviet  Union  is  but  one  of  many  attempts 
at  such  a  solution;  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  it  is  the  best  solution. 

Militarily,  the  MLF  is  conceived  of  as 
assuring  our  Western  European  allies 
that  nuclear  weapons  would  be  available 
to  prevent  any  blackmail  by  Soviet 
IRBM's  now  targeted  on  Western  Europe. 
A  guarantee  against  nuclear  aggression, 
of  course,  exists  in  the  American  com- 
mitment to  Europe — a  guarantee  evi- 
denced by  the  presence  of  six  American 
.divisions  in  West  Germany,  including 
substantial  forces  in  West  Berlin. 

Nevertheless,  this  guarantee  has  been 
questioned  by  France,  which  has  insisted 
on  building  her  own  force  de  frappe,  or 
nuclear-armed  striking  force.  Depend- 
ence on  United  States  or  British  nuclear 
forces  is  apparently  regarded  by  General 
de  Gaulle  as  vassalage  to  the  United 
States — as  he  said  on  September  9 : 

The  subordination  known  as  integration 
which  Is  provided  for  by  NATO  and  which 
hands  our  fate  over  to  foreign  authority. 

French  insistence  on  an  independent 
deterrent,  questioning  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment in  Europe,  has  produced  uneasiness 
in  West  Germany.  Some  Germans,  and 
some  Americans,  have  been  inclined  to- 
ward MLF  as  aflQrmation  of  that  com- 
mitment— a  greater  voice  for  Germany 
in  decisions  on  the  use  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  which  guarantee  her  present 
•Status. 

But  General  de  Gaulle's  reluctance  to 
place  France  at  the  dependence  of  those 
he  calls  the  "Anglo-Saxons"  applies  as 
well  to  MLF  as  to  the  present  NATO 
structure,  and  agreement  on  such  a  force 
within  NATO  is  not  now  apparent. 

Indeed  the  MLF,  whatever  its  merits, 
clearly  offers  no  complete  answer  to  the 
problem  of  nuclear  confidence  within  the 
-Alliance,  and  may  even  be  a  source  of 
division  between  the  allies.  Surely  we 
and  our  friends  need  to  review  with  ur- 
gency the  whole  range  of  possibilities. 
That  review  should  include  the  MLF  it- 
self, the  British  '  plan  for  an  Atlantic 
nuclear  force.  Secretary  McNamara's 
proposal  of  a  select  nuclear  committee, 
and  any  other  arrangement  that  could 
strengthen  the  confidence  of  all  in  the 
strategic  security  of  the  Alliance. 

This  is  a  task  for  the  best  brains  and 
talent  of  the  whole  Atlantic  Community. 
We  cannot  afford  to  fail— and  I  do  not 


think  that  we  need  fail.  Men  capable 
of  developing  the  bomb  should  be  capable 
of  developing  effective  means  of  con- 
trolling its  use.  As  President  Kennedy 
said: 

Our  problems  are  made  by  man — therefore, 
they  can  be  solved  by  man. 

But  mihtary  arrangements  are  only  a 
part — the  lesser  part — of  an  answer  to 
the  European  security  problem.  It  was 
President  Kennedy's  hope  that  progress 
toward  West  European  unity  would  lessen 
emphasis  on  armaments  in  general  and 
nuclear  weapons  in  particular.  The 
progress  he  sought  was  of  two  kinds. 
First,  it  was  hoped  that  integration  of 
Western  Europe — the  process  that  began 
with  Robert  Schuman  and  Jean  Monnet 
and  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  and 
advanced  greatly  with  the  creation  of 
the  Common  Market — would  make  for  a 
stronger  Europe,  an  arena  in  which  the 
brave,  able,  and  industrious  people  of 
West  Germany  could  find  ample  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  their  talents  and 
energy.  The  defense  of  this  Europe,  and 
the  defense  of  West  Germany,  would  be 
indistinguishable.  In  a  Europe  in  which 
all  the  nations  of  NATO  were  closely 
bound  as  partners,  there  would  be  neither 
need  nor  room  for  competition  by  the 
building  of  national  nuclear  forces. 

The  nations  of  Europe  must  lead  the 
way  toward  making  this  ideal  a  reality. 
It  is  too  important  and  vital  a  goal  to  be 
abandoned. 

It  was  the  further  hope  that  this  effort 
in  Western  Europe,  with  the  tremendous 
economic  and  security  advantages  that 
would  result,  would  in  time  bring  an  eas- 
ing of  tensions  with  the  nations  of  East- 
ern Europe,  and  that  closer  relationships 
between  the  two  Europes  would  follow. 
Within  a  context  of  general  relaxation, 
and  with  West  Germany  looking  to  West- 
ern Europe  as  her  major  area  of  action, 
it  might  be  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  East  German  Government  would  re- 
lax the  degree  of  Soviet  control  in,  and 
the  repressive  character  of,  that  regime. 
And  a  better  and  a  freer  life  for  East 
Germany  could  lead  in  turn  to  lower  ten- 
sions and  antagonisms  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  West  Germany,  toward 
less  military  and  militant  postures  on 
both  sides,  and  gradually  toward  reuni- 
fication. 

But  all  these  hopes  were  based  on 
greater  European  unity,  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain — especially  in  matters  of 
defense.  And  that  plan  of  imity  has  re- 
ceived setbacks  from  France.  For  with- 
out a  fully  integrated  defense — without 
mutual  confidence  and  full  trust  between 
all  the  nations  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance — 
it  is  very  difficult  to  bring  West  Ger- 
many into  the  kind  of  integrated  com- 
munity upon  which  President  Kennedy's 
hopes  were  based. 

There  are  steps  we  can  and  should  take 
now  to  revive  these  hopes.  We  should 
make  clear  our  willingness  to  act  in  any 
responsible  fashion  to  reinforce  our  com- 
mitment to  Western  European  security. 
We  should  couple  this  with  assurances 
to  France  that  NATO  is  not  a  vehicle  for 
Anglo-Saxon  domination  of  Europe.  We 
should  give  a  fair  hearing  to  those  who 
disagree  with  our  policies  and  take  re- 


sponsible steps  to  meet  legitimate  de- 
mands or  complaints;  history  has  shown 
that  no  country  has  a  corner  on  virtue. 
And  we  should  urge  that  those  who 
may  have  questioned  the  American  com- 
mitment to  Europe — for  whatever  rea- 
sons— should  think  again  whether  their 
security  is  truly  increased  by  the  spread- 
ing of  nuclear  capability  in  any  way. 

France's  desire  for  nuclear  weapons  of 
her  own,  as  a  matter  of  prestige  and  posi- 
tion, is  understandable,  though,  in  my 
judgment,  misguided.  Militarily  the 
force  de  frappe  is  only  a  device  to  insure 
that  nuclear  weapons  would  be  used  in 
any  European  conflict;  its  only  true  func- 
tion is  as  a  trigger  which  would  compel 
us  to  use  our  nuclear  weapons.  Thus 
the  force  de  frappe,  in  the  end,  rests  on 
the  very  U.S.  commitment  which  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  professes  to  doubt. 

France  obviously  feels  that  possession 
of  nuclear  weapons  increases  her  mili- 
tary power  and  her  prestige  in  the  world. 
What  everyone  must  realize,  however, 
and  what  Prance  must  take  into  consid- 
eration, is  that  it  also  cannot  fail  but  to 
set  a  dangerous  example  for  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.  The  argument  that 
De  Gaulle  makes  for  France  is  applica- 
ble to  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Accepting  De  Gaulle's  argument  as  valid, 
it  must  inevitably  lead  other  European 
nations  to  feel  that  they  must  develop 
national  nuclear  forces.  If  the  policy  De 
Gaulle  has  outlined  is  pursued  by  France, 
other  countries  of  Europe,  under  differ- 
ent leadership  than  they  presently  en- 
joy, will  follow  suit.  What  is  a  good  ar- 
gument for  France,  and  that  country's 
strong  nationalist  leader  De  Gaulle,  can 
well  be  made  by  some  future  leader  of 
Germany  who  shares  General  de  Gaulle's 
views  of  national  and  international  af- 
fairs. 

After  all,  Germany  in  the  past  has 
given  to  the  world  many  leaders  who 
have  believed  as  strongly  as  De  Gaulle  in 
a  strong  national  policy  for  their  coun- 
try. The  implications  of  Germany  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  France  in  the  matter 
of  independent  nuclear  forces  must  be 
seriously  considered  by  us  all — and  that 
includes  France. 

Now,  the  security  of  West  Germany  is 
directly  dependent  on  an  integrated 
Western  defense;  that  of  Sweden  and 
Switzerland  also  depends  on  an  effective 
NATO.  If  France  at  once  proclaims 
integrated  defense  to  be  intolerable,  and 
by  her  actions  makes  it  unworkable,  it  is 
all  too  likely  that  these  other  nations 
might  well  feel  themselves  forced  to  de- 
velop their  own  nuclear  forces  as  well. 
Life  for  us  all  must  then  be  more  pre- 
carious; and  even  France's  cherished 
nuclear  prestige  would  be  a  sharp  dis- 
coimt.  Such  courses  of  action  will 
hardly  increase  the  security  of  France. 
We  are  entitled  to  ask  whether  France 
has  taken  these  facts  into  account;  we 
should  make  every  effort  to  remind  her 
that  they  exist. 

The  domino  theory  has  had  much  cur- 
rency in  relation  to  southeast  Asia.  We 
must  all  realize  that  it  applies  more  di- 
rectly, in  my  opinion,  to  the  development 
of  nuclear  weapons — and  if  these  awe- 
some dominoes  fall,  it  is  our  children's 
futiu-e  that  will  be  cnished  beneath  them- 
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And  let  me  say  one  more  word  about 
prance.  Let  us  also  make  every  effort  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  between  our  two 
countries.  Both  of  us  have  made  mis- 
takes; but  the  past  is  done,  and  the  only 
real  question  before  us  is  whether  we  can 
avoid  compounding  past  misunderstand- 
ings, and  move  toward  the  bright  future 
our  children  deserve.  For  the  leaders  of 
all  countries  must  always  keep  in  mind 
our  responsibility  to  the  next  genera- 
tion—the kind  of  world,  if  any.  that  we 
shall  leave  to  children  and  those  yet 
unborn. 

Second.  As  we  seek  for  alternative 
answers  to  the  problem  of  security  in 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  must  do  the 
same.  They  must  realize  that  they  can- 
not reject  out  of  hand  every  proposal  for 
West  German  participation  in  nuclear 
decisions  by  the  NATO  alliance.  No  less 
than  NATO,  the  Soviets  are  faced  with 
very  real  questions  as  to  the  future  of 
Germany.  West  Germany's  forbearance 
from  nuclear  armament  is,  after  all, 
something  to  which  West  Germany  itself 
must  agree.  The  Soviets  can  hope  for 
little  security  in  the  long  rim  if  they  are 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  reasonable 
demands  for  German  security  now.  But 
if— as  some  reports  indicate — the  Soviets 
are  willing  to  accept  West  German  par- 
ticipation in  Allied  plans  for  nuclear 
defense,  or  in  a  consultative  committee 
which  makes  nuclear  decisions,  we  may 
yet  reach  agreement  on  a  treaty. 

Third.  We  must  attempt  to  move  to- 
ward a  general  European  settlement. 
For  the  military  confrontation  which 
has  frozen  Europe  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  is  in  large  part  only  a  reflection 
of  the  deep  political  divisions  in  Eu- 
rope—which find  their  center  in  Ger- 
many. 

Twenty  years  after  the  war,  Germany 
remains  artificially  divided  between  East 
and  West;  and  the  division  makes  prog- 
ress toward  controlling  nuclear  weapons, 
or  any  other  arms  control  measures,  far 
more  difficult  than  they  might  other- 
wise be.  The  Soviet  Union,  knowing  that 
all  Germans  desire  revinification,  fears 
German  action  to  this  end;  the  Soviets 
seek  security  in  nuclear  armaments,  and 
in  their  denial  to  West  Germany.  The 
West  Germans  see  their  military  in- 
feriority as  threatening,  and  as  foreclos- 
ing any  progress  toward  unification ;  any 
indication  of  German  desire  for  greater 
strength  makes  the  Soviets  more  imeasy 
still,  thus  leading  to  a  circle  of  suspicion 
and  distrust  with  which  the  postwar 
world  is  all  too  familiar. 

It  is  plain  that  movement  toward  re- 
unification, and  a  general  European  set- 
tlement, is  necesary  if  we  are  to  take 
major  steps  toward  disarmament,  be- 
yond the  prevention  of  nuclear  spread 
which  is  our  most  immediate  concern. 
But  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  present 
state  of  armaments,  especially  nuclear 
armaments,  limits  sharply  our  ability  to 
make  the  necessary  progress.  This  circle 
of  inaction  we  have  not  been  able  to 
break. 

To  begin  movement  toward  a  general 
European  settlement  is  an  item  of  the 
highest  priority  on  our  national  agenda. 
To  our  allies,  we  should  make  clear  our 
determination  to  actively  pursue  all  ave- 


nues toward  reunification  of  Germany. 
The  leaders  of  the  1920's  failed  to  reach 
a  lasting  settlement  in  Europe ;  the  legacy 
of  unsolved  problems  and  bitterness  they 
left  to  their  children  are  in  many  ways 
with  us  still.  It  is  our  highest  obligation 
to  avoid  repeating  their  failure — to  leave 
to  our  children  a  better  world  than  that 
we  received  from  our  predecessors.  None 
of  us  can  be  satisfied  to  hand  down  the 
German  problem,  or  the  European  prob- 
lem of  which  it  is  a  part,  to  our  succes- 
sors as  it  was  handed  down  to  us. 

To  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  the  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe,  we  should  make  clear 
that  the  settlement  we  desire  is  one  which 
accepts  and  protects  their  legitimate  na- 
tional interests — that  they  need  not  fear 
again  the  war  which  has  visited  them 
twice  in  a  half  century.  President  John- 
son's policy  of  building  bridges  to  East- 
ern Europe  is  a  major  and  farsighted 
step  in  this  direction;  it  deserves  the  ac- 
tive support  and  encouragement  of  all 
concerned  agencies  of  the  Government. 
And  we  must  be  ready  to  explore  the  fur- 
ther steps  toward  arms  control  which 
would  guarantee  the  security  interests 
of  both  sides. 

But  if  we  must  move  as  far  and  as 
fast  as  possible  toward  a  European  set- 
tlement, we  cannot  regard  a  complete 
settlement  as  a  precondition  to  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.    The 
dangers  of  nuclear  spread  confront  us 
now;  and  even  a  partial  European  settle- 
ment will  be  an  affair  of  gradual  move- 
ment over  many  years.    As  the  President 
says,  "the  hour  is  late";  now  is  the  time 
we  must  make  the  maximum  effort,  as 
we  did  in  1963,  to  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment.   For  every  day  of  delay  may  be 
the  day  that  somewhere  in  the  world 
a  decision  is  taken  to  proceed  with  the 
development  of  nuclear  weapons— a  de- 
cision which  may  be  irreversible;  a  de- 
MSion  the  consequences  of  which  will  ulti- 
mately reverberate  to  every  comer  of  the 
world,  to  affect  the  lives  of  all  our  pos- 
terity; a  decision  which  may  mark  the 
moment  of  doom  for  our  children. 

All  these  factors  must  be  before  us  as 
we  continue  negotiations  on  a  nonprolif- 
eration  treaty.  In  these  negotiations, 
moreover,  we  must  not  regard  the  U.S. 
draft  treaty  as  our  final  position;  it  is 
not,  we  should  understand,  a  perfect 
treaty.  But  whatever  criticisms  may  be 
made  of  it — and  I  think  some  are  under- 
standable— it  nonetheless  represents  a 
sound  basis  for  discussions,  a  start  to- 
ward meaningful  negotiations,  a  step  to- 
ward peace.  President  Johnson  deserves 
the  thanks  of  every  American  for  his 
initiative  in  presenting  this  treaty. 
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A  nonproliferation  treaty  would  be  a 
vital  contribution  to  our  security  and  the 
peace  of  the  world.  But  a  treaty  is  not 
an  end,  only  a  means,  to  the  end  of  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 
There  are  other  means,  and  other  strate- 
gies, to  the  same  end.  And  they  must  be 
pursued,  whether  or  not  a  formal  non- 
proliferation  agreement  is  reached. 

There  are  now  at  least  10  countries 
which  are  in  a  position  to  develop  nu- 
clear weapons  within  the  next  few  years. 
Each  of  them  must  balance  the  advan- 
tages of  nuclear  armament  against  its 


disadvantages  in  the  context  of  its  own 
political  situation.  Acquisition  or  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  weapons  by  any  one 
of  them  would  have  a  serious  effect  on 
the  possibility  of  limiting  further  spread 
in  the  future..  It  should  therefore  be  our 
immediate  policy  to  make  nuclear  arma- 
ment unnecessary — and  to  make  absten- 
tion from  its  development  as  attractive 
as  possible — for  each  of  the  nations  with 
the  capability  of  nuclear  development. 

Such  a  policy  of  country-by-country 
political  action  will  clearly  be  necessary 
in  the  absence  of  a  nonproliferation 
agreement.  For  the  fact  is  that  we  are 
not  so  much  concerned  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  give  nuclear  weapons  to  other 
countries  as  we  are  that  the  lack  of  an 
agreement  will  lead  other  countries,  in 
the  interests  of  their  own  security,  pres- 
tige, and  power,  to  xmdertake  nuclear 
armament.  This  is  not  like  the  test-ban 
question,  where  Soviet  disagreement  and 
testing  compelled  us  to  resume  atmos- 
pheric testing  ourselves.  Whatever 
course  of  action  the  Soviets  take — or  fail 
to  take — on  a  nonproliferation  treaty,  it 
will  still  be  in  our  deepest  national  inter- 
est to  prevent  nuclear  weapons  from 
spreading  beyond  their  present  posses- 
sors. 

Moreover,  the  kind  of  country-by- 
country  approach  for  which  I  call  would 
be  necessary  even  if  we  do  reach  agree- 
ment on  a  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
First,  it  will  be  necessary  if  we  are  to  se- 
cure the  assent  of  other  nations  to  the 
treaty.  Nations  with  the  potential  power 
to  develop  nuclear  weapons  capability 
will  not  be  bound — unless  they  agree — to 
a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  And  at  least  one  na- 
tion—China—may be  a  potential  source 
of  nuclear  capability  for  nations  unable 
to  develop  it  by  themselves. 

Second.  This  approach  will  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  continued  adherence  to  a 
treaty  after  its  ratification.  The  draft 
treaty  put  forward  by  the  United  States 
expressly  preserves  the  right  of  with- 
drawal by  any  party  which  "decides  that 
extraordinary  events  related  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  treaty  have  jeopard- 
ized the  supreme  interests  of  its  coun- 
try." 

It  would  surely  be  in  our  interest  to 
prevent  such  extraordinary  events  from 
jeopardizing  the  supreme  national  inter- 
est of  any  signatory.  But  even  if  a  treaty 
were  reached  without  such  a  clause  it 
would  not  be  a  self -executing  agreement. 
For  as  the  history  of  many  past  agree- 
ments show,  nations  will  break  trea- 
ties— including  a  nonproliferation  agree- 
ment—if they  think  that  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  they  may  gain 
some  advantage  in  power  or  security. 

Even  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  then, 
will  still  require  our  attention  to  each 
nation  with  the  capacity  and  the  desire 
for  nuclear  capability.  Thus  our  effort 
to  reach  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, at  Geneva  and  elsewhere,  cannot  be 
allowed  to  attract  all  our  attention  or 
postpone  our  other  action.  This  other 
action,  rather,  must  begin  now. 

An  example  of  the  pressures  with 
which  we  must  deal — and  the  urgency 
of  our  attention  to  them — can  be  seen  In 
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India.  Only  a  precarious  cease-fire  has 
halted  her  armed  conflict  with  Paki- 
stan— a  continuation  of  nearly  20  years 
of  struggle  over  Kashmir.  At  the  same 
time,  India  is  menaced  by  Communist 
China  to  the  north — and  Pakistan,  our 
SEATO  ally  and  a  member  of  CENTO 
as  well,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  request  aid 
in  the  recent  conflict  from  all  nations, 
including  China. 

India  is  also  the  nonnuclear  nation 
closest  to  weapons  capability.  She  has 
brilliant  and  well-trained  scientists.  She 
has  nuclear  powerplants  and  natural 
uranium  reserves.  She  has  the  reproc- 
essing facilities  which  are  the  last  step 
in  the  production  of  weapons-grade  fls- 
sionable  material.  And  she  has  bombers 
capable  of  carrying  an  elementary 
nuclear  device.  There  are  powerful 
voices  in  India  which  would  develop  and 
use  nuclear  weapons  to  awe  Pakistan  into 
retreat  on  Kashmir,  or  to  prevent  hu- 
miliation by  Communist  China;  indeed, 
85  members  of  the  Indian  Parliament 
have  formally  asked  Prime  Minister 
Shastri  to  reconsider  his  opposition  to 
developing  a  bomb. 

In  this  situation,  thei-e  is  a  special 
urgency  to  preserving  the  cease-flre  and 
securing  a  settlement — urgency  far  be- 
yond even  that  which  would  otherwise 
attach  from  the  sight  of  American 
weapons  being  used  on  both  sides  of  a 
dangerous  conflict.  For  India  has  been 
the  leader  of  the  new  nations,  born  since 
World  War  II,  not  alined  with  any  of  the 
great  power  blocs.  India's  leadership — 
while  we  do  not  and  need  not  agree  with 
it  in  all  situations — is  still  oriented  to 
democratic  methods  of  development. 
Thus  it  furnishes  to  other  nations  an 
alternative  model  to  that  offered  by 
Communist  China — and  it  is  in  our  in- 
terest to  maintain  Indian  prestige. 

At  the  same  time,  for  India  to  preserve 
her  position  through  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons  would  be  a  tragic  blow 
to  our  hopes  of  containing  their  spread. 
She  would  be  the  first  of  the  nonalined 
powers  to  develop  them;  and  others 
would  be  only  too  eager  to  follow  her 
lead.  Moreover,  the  direct  pressure  on 
Pakistan,  with  whose  aspirations  for 
progress  and  development  we  also  main- 
tain deep  sympathy,  would  certainly 
push  that  nation  also  to  seek  nuclear 
weapons — perhaps  by  agreement  with 
Communist  China. 

There  are  steps  we  can  and  should 
take  to  preserve  India's  position  in 
Asia — and  to  persuade  her  that  nuclear 
armament  is  not  to  her  advantage. 
Among  these  steps  are: 

First.  The  extension  to  India  of  a 
guarantee  against  aggression  from  a  nu- 
clear power.  President  Johnson  has  in- 
dicated the  willingness  of  the  United 
States  to  defend  India  against  nuclear 
blackmail,  a  pledge  repeated  by  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg  before  the  United  Na- 
tions. And  Secretary  Rusk's  warning  to 
Communist  China  was  welcome.  But 
more  specific  and  definite  steps  are 
needed. 

These  should  include  exploration  with 
the  Soviet  Union  of  the  extension  of  a 
joint  or  parallel  guarantee,  perhaps  un- 
der United  Nations  auspices.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  Soviet  Union,  during 


India's  border  conflict  with  China  2  years 
ago,  continued  to  send  combat  aircraft 
to  India — at  the  same  time  as  the  United 
States  worked  to  assist  the  Indian  air 
defense  system. 

That  Soviet  spirit  seems  to  have  been 
echoed  in  recent  weeks,  especially  in 
Premier  Kosygin's  offers  of  mediation  to- 
ward a  peaceful  settlement,  and  in  Soviet 
cooperation  with  U.N.  peace  efforts.  But 
we  should,  if  we  can,  go  further  in  co- 
operation with  the  Soviet  Union  toward 
a  lasting  settlement  of  the  conflict  and 
toward  the  prevention  of  India's  nuclear 
armament. 

Second.  We  should  remind  India  that 
our  greatest  interest,  and  her  best  in- 
terest, is  not  in  nuclear  weapons — or  in- 
deed in  great  store  of  any  weapons — but 
in  economic  development.  The  basis  of 
our  special  relationship  with  India  is 
that  we  are  partners  in  a  great  experi- 
ment, to  determine  whether  the  few  who 
are  rich  can  help  the  many  who  are  poor. 
That  experiment,  however,  can  only  be 
hampered  by  costly  adventures  in  nu- 
clear weaponry;  and  this  India  should 
understand. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  stint 
in  our  aid  to  India's  peaceful  economic 
development.  Rather  our  aid  program 
should  be  intensified.  If  India  achieves 
her  aim  of  democratic  development,  she 
will  not  need  nuclear  arms  to  maintain 
her  prestige  vis-a-vis  Communist  China; 
indeed,  her  prestige  will  be  all  the  greater 
for  not  wasting  needed  capital  in  the 
nuclear  race.  If  India  continues  to  de- 
velop democratically,  there  will  be  far 
less  internal  pressure  on  the  Government 
to  become  involved  in  foreign  adventures. 
And  a  prosperous  India  will  offer  great 
attractions  to  her  less-developed  neigh- 
bors, who  might  otherwise  be  tempted  to 
ride  with  the  Communist  tiger. 

I  would  point  out  that  our  assistance 
to  India  should  include,  if  she  requests  it, 
assistance  for  programs  cf  family  plan- 
ning. The  choice,  after  all,  is  hers  to 
make,  not  ours.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment, believing  it  essential  to  self-sus- 
taining growth,  has  inaugurated  a  major 
program  of  educating  for  family  plan- 
ning. 

I  think  we  should  support  that  effort. 
India's  sovereign  decision  deserves  our 
respect  and  our  help.  Again,  this  is 
something  which  we  should  do  even  if 
the  atoms  secrets  had  never  been  dis- 
covered. But  the  direct  relationship  be- 
tween Indian  economic  strength,  and  the 
temptation  to  develop  nuclear  weapons 
as  an  emotional  substitute  for  it,  lends 
special  urgency  to  our  action. 

For  there  should  be  no  mistake:  there 
is  no  country,  including  our  own,  in 
which  irresponsible  elements  may  not 
seek  to  brandish  the  nuclear  sword ;  King 
Henry  the  Fourth  was  not  the  last  ruler 
to  feel  the  temptation  to  submerge  do- 
mestic quarrels  in  foreign  wars  and  ad- 
ventures. Indeed,  the  pressures  of  in- 
ternal politics,  all  over  the  world,  now 
pose  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  nu- 
clear stability.  To  denounce  the  U.S. 
efforts  at  Geneva  as  a  sellout  in  one 
campaign  is  not  more  responsible  than 
to  urge  that  control  over  nuclear  weap- 
ons be  given  to  subordinate  command- 
ers in  another. 


But  we  must  realize  that  the  pres- 
sures for  nuclear  armament  are  also  in 
part  responsive  to  legitimate  considera- 
tion of  national  security — as  in  India, 
the  threat  of  a  two-front  confrontation 
with  Pakistan  and  China.  If  we  asl: 
India  to  forgo  nuclear  arms,  we  must 
act  to  assure  her  security  in  other  ways. 

There  are  other  examples  of  this  situa- 
tion, which  may  require  other  kinds  of 
action  by  the  United  States.  For  ex- 
ample, Israel  feels  threatened  by  her 
larger  neighbors ;  the  continuance  of  her 
pledge  not  to  be  the  first  to  introduce 
nuclear  weapons  into  the  Middle  East 
may  depend  on  the  continued  firm  op- 
position of  the  United  States  to  any  ag- 
gression in  that  area.  Sweden,  by  con- 
trast, has  made  it  clear  that  progress 
toward  arms  control  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  would  be  most 
likely  to  prevent  her  nuclear  armament. 
These  countries,  and  many  others,  will 
require  aid  or  assurances  different  in  di- 
rection— but  equal  in  scope — from  that 
described  in  the  Indian  case ;  and  in  each 
case,  the  return  we  must  seek  is  their 
continued  abstention  from  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

Country-by-country  action  to  prevent 
nuclear  weapons  spread  should  not,  of 
course,  be  restricted  to  nations  which 
otherwise  might  acquire  them.  Action 
is  also  imperative  as  to  nations  with  the 
potential  to  aid  others  to  become  nuclear 
powers.  There  are,  for  example,  only  a 
few  nations  with  the  ability  to  manu- 
facture certain  equipment,  which  is  nec- 
essary to  nuclear  development.  Until  a 
nonproliferation  treaty  is  concluded, 
and  indeed  after  it.  as  well,  we  should 
seek  to  establish  worldwide  controls  over 
the  sale  and  use  of  such  equipment.  Na- 
tions capable  of  fabricating  such  spe- 
cialized equipment  should  be  induced  to 
prevent  its  use  for  the  development  of 
nuclear  weaponry — just  as  nations  like 
the  United  States  and  Canada  seek  to 
prevent  uranium  which  we  sell  from 
being  used  for  such  purposes  under  IAEA 
or  similar  safeguards. 

Furthermore,  every  nation  may  be  able 
to  contribute,  in  a  common  effort,  its  in- 
fiuence  with  other  nations — to  help  in- 
duce them  not  to  acquire  or  develop 
weapons;  and  to  otherwise  help  create 
the  necessary  atmosphere  for  lowered 
tensions  and  nuclear  abstention. 

For  example,  many  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  have  in  recent  years  achieved  a 
significant  degree  of  independence  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  And  as  these  nations 
have  grown  more  independent  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  they  have  grown  more  re- 
ceptive to  American  and  Western  Euro- 
pean influences.  Trade  with  the  West, 
particularly  the  United  States,  is  much 
desired;  cultural  exchanges  and  tourism 
are  encouraged.  And  historic  ties  and 
family  relationships  with  American  citi- 
zens especially  in  Poland,  are  also  sig- 
nificant. 

The  way  is  therefore  open  for  us  to 
deal,  not  just  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
with  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Eastern  European  feelings  about  a  Euro- 
pean detente — an  important  factor  in 
any  nonproliferation  negotiations- 
might  have  great  weight  with  the  Soviets. 
We  should  therefore  make  every  effort  to 


secure  their  assistance.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  now,  when  President  John- 
sons policy  of  "building  bridges"  is  being 
implemented  by  the  sending  of  a  trade 
mission;  the  connection  between  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons, 
peaceful  relations  generally,  and  normal 
commercial  trade  should  be  obvious  to  all. 
There  are  other  nations  which  might 
be  of  great  assistance  in  such  efforts; 
thus  the  nations  of  the  Mahgreb  might 
exercise  their  considerable  infiuence 
against  nuclear  weaponry  in  the  Middle 

East. 

Such  use  of  what  influence  and  lever- 
age we  possess  in  ail  our  relations  with 
other  countries  may  or  may  not  be  im- 
portant In  any  instance  to  the  preven- 
tion of  nuclear  spread.  But  these  are 
the  kind  of  efforts  we  should  be  making 
everywhere  in  the  world  to  prevent  nu- 
clear weapons  from  spreading.  We  can 
never  know  the  results  until  we  make  the 

attempt. 

m 

There  are  other  areas  where  the 
United  States  can  act  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons— and  where 
more  urgent  action  is  now  needed. 

One  of  these,  for  which  I  called  on 
June  23,  is  the  creation  of  nuclear-free 
zones,  areas  into  which  the  introduction 
of  nuclear  weapons  by  any  power,  even 
the  present  nuclear  powers,  would  be  pro- 
hibited. 

Particular  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  the  creation  of  such  a  zone  in  Latin 
America — which  is  understandably  going 
through  a  period  of  some  turmoil  and 
disorder,  as  people  search  for  a  system  of 
law  and  government  which  will  guide 
them  to  progress  and  prosperity. 

Ti-ue  land  reform — universal  educa- 
tion—democratic political  develop- 
ment—these things  men  cry  for;  if  nec- 
essary, men  will  die  for  them  as  well. 
In  their  desperate  search  for  these 
things,  the  people  of  Latin  America  de- 
serve our  support. 

To  their  achievement  of  these  goals, 
we  have  made  a  special  commitment 
symbolized  by  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
I  believe  we  will  fulfill  the  pledges  of 
the  Alliance. 

Efforts  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  by 
the  nations  of  Latin  America,  however, 
could  only  be  detrimental  to  the  Alliance. 
They  would  absorb  desperately  needed 
investment  capital.  And  their  potential 
effects,  in  a  continent  which  will  lean 
toward  instability  for  many  years,  are 
incalculable.  Juan  Peron,  in  fact,  did 
attempt  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons,  and 
luckily  failed;  now,  when  the  atom's 
secrets  are  far  easier  to  discover  than 
they  were  10  years  ago,  we  must  insure 
that  no  others- start  down  that  path. 

Recent  discussions  on  declaring  Latin 
America  to  be  such  a  zone  have  not 
borne  finiit,  perhaps  because  some  na- 
tions are  reluctant  to  move  ahead  as 
long  as  Cuba  does  not  pledge  to  bar  all 
nuclear  weapons  from  its  soil.  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  who  has  been  a 
leader  in  this  effort  at  nuclear  control 
since  1958,  has  stated  that  the  United 
States,  would  welcome  the  declaration  of 
a  nuclear-free  zone  in  Latin  America. 
Those  who  are  concerned  with  possible 


nuclear  weapons  in  a  Communist  Cuba 
should  remember  how  swiftly  and  firmly 
the  whole  hemisphere  acted  to  remove  a 
nuclear  threat  from  Cuba  in  October  of 
1962;  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Ameri- 
can states  will  continue  to  prevent  a 
nuclear  threat  from  Cuba  in  any  case. 
We  should  therefore  move  to  put  our 
own  house  in  order,  to  prevent  a  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  which  cannot  add  to 
the  security  of  any  American  nation. 
The  Cuban  Government  should  under- 
stand also  that  nuclear  weapons  on  their 
soil  made  no  contribution  to  their  secu- 
rity in  1962,  and  that  their  absence  has 
not  affected  Cuban  security  since  that 
time. 

The  United  States  can  do  much  more 
to  facilitate  agreement  on  this  issue. 
We  could,  for  example,  ask  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  to  call 
a  special  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
making  Latin  America  a  nuclear-free 
zone,  or  to  take  up  the  matter  at  its  regu- 
lar November  meeting.  And  we  could 
lend  considerable  technical  assistance  to 
Latin  discussions  on  ways  of  implement- 
ing and  certifying  any  pact  to  bar  nuclear 
weapons  from  the  zone. 

In  fact,  we  should  use  every  available 
device  to  maintain  a  Latin  America  free 
of  nuclear  weapons.  And  similar  efforts, 
as  I  urged  on  June  23,  should  be  pursued 
in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  And  we 
should,  in  connection  with  a  general  Eu- 
ropean settlement,  make  the  same  kind 
of  effort  in  central  Europe.  Thirty- 
four  states  of  the  Organization  of  Afri- 
can Unity  have  indicated  their  willing- 
ness to  work  toward  a  nuclear-free  zone 
under  United  Nations  auspices;  they  de- 
serve our  full  support.  Here  as  else- 
where, the  most  Important  thing  now  is 
for  the  United  States  to  act,  to  take  the 
initiative  and  pursue  it;  to  be  the  fore- 
most advocate  of  the  case  against  nu- 
clear armaments;  to  assist  nations  to 
meet  problems  that  might  otherwise  lead 
them  to  seek  nuclear  solutions. 

IV 

If  we  are  to  prevent  nuclear  weapons 
from  spreading,  we  must  move,  with  the 
Soviet  Union  toward  limiting  our  two- 
party  arms  race;  many  nations — among 
them  Sweden  and  India — have  pointed 
out  that  the  smaller  states  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  accede  to  a  nonproliferation 
agreement  while  the  great  powers  con- 
tinue to  increase  their  own  nuclear 
stockpiles.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
I  urged,  in  June,  that  we  follow  up  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  initiative  in  slowing 
down  the  production  of  plutoniimi  and 
uranium  235 — to  proceed  toward  elimi- 
nation of  some  of  the  destructive  capaci- 
ty of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
President  Johnson's  second  major  ini- 
tiative, for  mutual  conversion,  by  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  of  large 
amounts  of  weapons  material  to  peace- 
ful purposes,  were  so  welcome  last  week. 

Another  area  where  progress  may  be 
within  our  grasp  is  in  the  extension  of 
the  limited  nuclear  test-ban  treaty  to 
underground  explosions. 

An  important  admission  was  made  by 
the  Soviet  Union  at  Geneva.  Heretofore, 
the  Soviets  had  contended  that  all  under- 
ground disturbances  could  be  classified 


as  man  made  or  natural  by  seismological 
means  alone.  Former  Premier  Kiiru- 
shchev,  at  various  times,  agreed  to  one, 
two,  or  three  inspections  armually;  but 
he  did  so  as  a  supposed  political  conces- 
sion to  the  West,  not  admitting  their 
necessity.  But  Mr.  Tsarapkin  admitted 
at  Geneva  that  not  all  underground 
events  could  be  identified  as  man  made  or 
natural  seismological  events  at  this 
time. 

HQwever,  the  U.S.S.R.  voted  in  favor  of 
its  old  position — proposed  at  Geneva  by 
Egypt — that   those   tests   not  verifiable 
without  inspection  be  subject  to  an  un- 
policed    moratorium    pending    further 
technical  progress  or  negotiations.    Such 
a  moratorium  was  stated  to  be  unaccept- 
able to  the  United  States;  but  the  way  is 
nevertheless  more  clear  than  before  to 
press  the  Soviet  Union  for  an  extension 
of  the  test  ban  to  underground  tests — 
with  the  inspection  provisions  which  are 
necessary   to    its   success.    Ambassador 
Goldberg's  United  Nations  speech,  at  the 
same  time,  recognized  that  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  detection  of  under- 
ground disturbances  and  the  identifica- 
tion of  their  cause.    We  should,  there- 
fore, also  press  for  cooperative  efforts 
by  scientists  from  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  other  countries  such 
as  Sweden,  which  has  already  offered  its 
assistance  in  this  effort,  to  determine  the 
types  of  explosions  which  can  be  pro- 
hibited without  inspection,  and  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  number  and  kind  of 
inspection  which  are  needed  for  those  ex- 
plosions   which    cannot    be    identified 
seismologically.     Our  offer  to  open  to 
inspection  our  new  Montana  facility  for 
monitoring    underground    events    is    a 
significant  step  in  this  direction. 

V 

Next,  I  urge  again  that  the  United 
States  explore  new  avenues  of  approach 
to  the  question  of  Communist  China. 
China  has  expressed  on  many  occa- 
sions— of  which  Minister  Lin  Piao's 
recent  speech  was  only  the  latest — hos- 
tility toward  us;  expectation  of  pro- 
tracted conflict  with  us;  and  interest  in 
our  destruction  and  humiliation. 

But  despite  China's  hostility,  it  may  be 
possible  to  arrive  at  agreements — defl- 
nite  and  limited  in  nature — which  are  in 
the  interests  of  both  of  us. 

World  peace — 

as  President  Kennedy  said  in  1963— 
does   not   require   that  each   man   love   his 
neighbor. 

The  rulers  of  China  may  be  persuaded 
that  their  long-nm  interest,  like  that  of 
the  United  States  and  all  other  nations, 
lies  not  in  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
but  in  their  strict  control. 

We  now  engage  in  regular  discussions 
with  the  Chinese  Ambassador  in  War- 
saw. But  these  are  not  the  only  possible 
means  to  explore  possible  Chinese  acces- 
sion to  a  system  of  nuclear  control.  We 
should,  at  the  outset,  invite  the  Chinese 
to  participate  in  the  disarmament  talks 
at  Geneva  when  those  talks  resume  in 
January.  If  they  accept,  the  negotiations 
will  be  more  meaningful.  If  the  Chinese 
refuse,  we  will  have  lost  nothing;  we  will 
have  opened  another  door  to  peace,  and 
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the  Chinese  will  show  to  the  world  that 
they  are  not  interested.  I  think  no  one, 
looking  at  United  States  foreign  policy 
since  1961,  will  Interpret  our  civility  as  a 
sign  of  weakness. 

Finally,  I  hope  that  the  present  ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  will  carry  on, 
on  an  informal  basis,  the  work  of  the 
18-nation  Geneva  Conference  so  that  ne- 
gotiations in  the  Conference  will  be  as 
fruitful  as  possible  in  January.  At  this 
U.N.  session  are  delegates,  from  many 
nations  including  our  own.  with  the  full 
confidence  of  their  goverrunents.  These 
delegates  may  well  be  able  to  move 
toward  the  necessary  agreements.  Pope 
Paul  has  set  the  keynote  for  this  ses- 
sion; and  I  hope  that  the  United  States 
will  press  all  other  concerned  nations  to 
now  make  there  a  major  contribution 
toward  limiting  nuclear  arms. 

CONCLUSION 

These  are  some  of  the  things  we  must 
do  if  we  are  to  meet  our  responsibilities 
In  the  nuclear  age.  President  Kennedy 
once  said  that  "the  events  and  decisions 
of  the  next  10  months  may  well  decide 
the  fate  of  man  for  the  next  10,000 
years."  That  is  true  now  as  it  was  in 
1961 — and  it  will  continue  to  be  true  for 
the  rest  of  man's  lifetime  on  this  planet. 
For  us  there  can  be  no  permanent  solu- 
tions, no  gimmicks,  no  neat  answers — 
only  ceaseless  effort  to  rule  ourselves  by 
humility,  not  pride;  by  reason,  not  emo- 
tion ;  above  all  by  a  consciousness  of  the 
sacredness  of  human  life.  For  the  com- 
munity to  which  we  must  answer  is  not 
those  who  elected  us,  nor  even  all  those 
living  on  this  planet;  it  is  all  those  who 
have  gone  before  so  that  we  may  sit  here 
today,  and  it  is  all  those,  the  young  and 
the  unborn,  who  wait  in  the  womb  of 
time  to  make  their  appearance.  It  Is 
this  generation  that  has  unlocked  the 
mystery  of  nature;  all  men  must  live 
henceforth  with  the  power  of  complete 
self-destruction. 

•  But  this  power  Is  the  power  of 
choice — our  glory  and  our  tragedy,  our 
failure  and  our  hope. 

"The  real  danger,"  said  Pope  Paul, 
"comes  from  man  himself." 

That  danger  is  the  hardest  to  avert. 
But  it  is  the  danger  we  must  face. 

The  President  has  shown  that  the 
United  States  can  and  will  take  the 
Initiative  toward  nuclear  sanity  and 
peace.  I  believe  that  we  should  take 
these  further  steps,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  the  support  of  all  Ameri- 
cans as  he  moves  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  compliment  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York  on 
the  far-ranging  speech  he  has  made,  a 
speech  on  a  subject  which  is  of  interest 
to  all  mankind  and  to  all  nations,  both 
nuclear  and  nonnuclear — perhaps  most 
important  to  the  nuclear  nations  them- 
selves. 


It  would  be  my  hope  that  such  coun- 
tries as  France,  for  example — which  is 
now  outside  the  test  ban  treaty  agree- 
ment— would  reconsider  their  position, 
and  join  in  attempting  to  find  a  solution 
to  the  potential  holocaust  which  threat- 
ens the  entire  world. 

It  would  be  my  hope — and  in  this  I 
am  in  accord  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York — that  it  would  be 
possible  for  Communist  China  to  enter 
into  negotiations  or  at  least  talks  cover- 
ing the  control  of  atomic  weapons.  We 
and  they  have  a  forum  in  which  we  can 
meet  and  have  been  meeting  for  almost 
a  decade.  That  is  through  the  meetings, 
first,  between  our  consuls  general,  the 
consuls  general  of  the  United  States  and 
Communist  China,  in  Geneva,  and  now 
between  the  Ambassadors  of  our  re- 
spective countries  in  Warsaw.  I  believe 
the  total  number  of  meetings  which  have 
occurred  between  the  representatives  of 
the  two  countries  now  exceeds  130,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  matter  such  as 
this  could  not  be  discussed  there. 

Some  might  raise  the  cry  of  "recog- 
nition of  Communist  China."  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  because  of  these  meetings,  a 
partial  degree  of  recognition  has  already 
been  extended  to  China,  so  such  talks 
would  not  change  that  picture  one  iota. 

China  has  detonated  two  atomic  de- 
vices. China  is,  or  will  be  soon,  a  major 
nuclear  power.  We  carmot  obliterate 
that  fact  in  any  consideration  of  the 
problem  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  once  again  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate today. 

If  my  interpretation,  from  listening  to 
the  Senator's  speech,  is  correct,  I  do  not 
agree  with  him  that  we  should  pursue 
the  idea  of  the  MLF.  or  multilateral 
force.  I  believe  that  would  be  a  step  in 
the  wrong  direction.  But  I  could  be  mis- 
taken and,  in  any  event,  I  believe  the 
matter  should  be  discussed.  For  the 
moment,  at  least,  the  question  is  in  abey- 
ance. 

The  Senator  has  stated  very  cogently 
the  relationship  between  Germany  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  fears  of  the 
Russians  toward  a  reunited  Germany. 
I  believe  such  fears  are  misplaced.  I 
should  like  to  see  a  reunified  Germany, 
able  to  take  its  proper  place  in  the  affairs 
of  Western  Europe  and  the  world. 

But  I  have  great  doubts  about  a  multi- 
lateral force,  the  so-called  MLF.  As  I 
say,  however,  my  doubts  are  open  to 
question. 

I  was  happy  that  the  Senator  once 
again,  as  he  has  on  previous  occasions, 
advocated  nuclear  free  zones  throughout 
the  world.  I  was  impressed  with  the 
emphasis  he  placed  on  the  proposal  for 
Latin  America,  which  has  been  placed 
before  the  Latin  American  nations  by 
Mexico.  As  is  he,  I  am  disappointed 
that  such  a  nuclear  free  zone,  which  was 
first  advocated,  I  believe,  by  former 
Mexican  President  Adolf  o  Lopez-Mateos, 
has  not  been  established;  but  I  hope  the 
Mexican  Government  will  continue  to 
take  the  initiative  in  the  matter,  to  the 
end  that  a  nuclear  free  zone  may  be 
created  In  Latin  America. 

I  noted  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  made  reference,  on  the 
next  to  the  last  page  of  his  speech,  to  the 


new  Montana  facility.  I  am  glad  he  did 
so.  I  speak  not  from  a  parochial  point 
of  view  in  this  respect,  but  because  of  the 
significance  of  that  facility,  known  as 
LASA,  in  my  home  State.  It  was  dedl- 
cated  only  last  night  in  Billings. 

This  advance  research  project  agency. 
which  I  mentioned  in  the  Senate  yester- 
day, is  of  the  utmost  significance  in  the 
field  of  detecting  earthquakes  and  un- 
derground tests.    As  I  said  yesterday: 

I  am  not  a  scientist  nor  am  I  familiar  with 
the  complex  technical  terminology  in- 
volved.  but  as  I  understand  It.  this  cluster 
of  seismometers  will  be  the  most  advanced 
yet  developed.  This  project  is  an  experiment 
in  long-range  detection  and  identiflcation  of 
earth  tremors  Induced  by  both  natural 
causes,  such  as  earthquakes,  and  by  artificial 
means,  such  as  underground  nuclear  explo- 
sions. The  LASA  seismograph  is  expected  to 
differentiate  more  accurately  than  existing 
equipment  between  nuclear  explosions  and 
background  noise  signals  which  result  from 
frequent,  small-scale,  natural  earthquakes. 
If  LASA  lives  up  to  expectations,  it  could 
have  great  Influence  In  the  field  of  nuclear 
weapons  control  and  disarmament — 

Which  I  may  say,  incidentally,  has 
been  one  of  the  hindrances  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  in 
the  conferences  held  in  Geneva — 

partially  dissolving  the  problem  of  on-sight 
Inspection  which  ha«  heretofore  prevented 
negotiation  of  an  all-inclusive  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted 
and  encouraged  by  the  speech  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  only  hope  that  he  will  continue 
in  this  vein,  because  this  is  not  his  first 
speech  on  the  subject. 

Somebody  has  to  speak  out.  Some- 
body has  to  make  these  situations  clear. 
I  am  delighted  that,  insofar  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  concerned, 
and  the  administration  likewise,  as  I 
imderstand,  feels  the  same  about  much 
of  the  material  which  the  Senator  has 
laid  before  the  Senate  today. 

Again  I  salute  the  Senator.  I  com- 
mend him.  He  has  done  a  good  job  on 
a  most  vital  subject  in  the  affairs  of 
mankind. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Let  me 
first  express  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana my  personal  appreciation  for  the 
leadership  he  has  given  in  this  field. 

So  far  as  the  multilateral  force  is  con- 
cerned, I.  too,  have  serious  reservations 
about  it.  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark  1  has  spoken  out  in 
opposition  to  the  multilateral  force.  The 
position  the  Senator  from  Montana  took 
as  he  spoke  here  a  moment  ago  approxi- 
mates my  position.  I  believe  the  sub- 
ject should  be  pursued,  although  I  think 
it  does  involve  great  problems,  and  does 
not  have  wide  support  here.  Meanwhile, 
because  it  seems  more  apparent  day  by 
day  that  a  multilateral  force  will  not  be 
readily  accepted,  we  should  try  to  develop 
other  ways  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
West  Germany's  security  and  the  basic 
problem  of  bringing  other  countries 
imder  some  kind  of  nuclear  control. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator.  I  am  reluc- 
tant to  make  another  speech  on  the  floor 
and  say  that  we  should  abandon  MLF 
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until  I  am  certain  that  every  other  ave- 
nue has  been  pursued. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
riven  a  most  explicit  definition  of  his 
position.  I  agree  with  him.  I.  too,  be- 
lieve that  the  issue  should  be  further 
explored.  I  have  grave  questions  about 
it.  My  immediate  position  is,  really,  in 
opposition,  but  I  have  an  open  mind, 
and  I  am  open  to  advice  and  counsel  on 
the  problem. 

However,  to  me,  it  appears  to  be,  at  the 
moment  at  least,  a  divisive  force,  where- 
as what  is  needed  in  Western  Europe  is  a 
force  which  will  bring  us  all  together. 

Mr.  KENNEHDY  of  New  York.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  has  made  a  cor- 
rect appraisal  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  receiving  an  advance  copy  of  the  Sen- 
ator's speech.  I  took  it  home  and  read 
it  carefully  last  night.  I  express  my  ad- 
miration for  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  commend  him 
highly  for  it.  In  the  speech,  he  unques- 
tionably brings  up  many  problems  which 
are  controversial,  and  many  things 
which  need  to  be  said. 

I  have  always  felt  that  it  is  not  only 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Goverrmient 
that  should  enter  into  debate  or  make 
decisions.  I  also  feel  that  we  as  Sena- 
tors have  a  definite  role  to  play  in  this 

Held. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  and  a 
long  friendship  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  how  deeply  and  sincerely  he 
feels  about  each  of  the  points  and  issues 
in  the  speech  he  has  just  delivered. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  he  has  performed  a 
very  useful  duty,  helpful  not  only  to  all 
Senators  but  also  to  the  public,  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  concerned  people  every- 
where. 

In  taking  on  a  discussion  of  this  diffi- 
cult subject,  not  only  today,  but  as  he  has 
in  the  past,  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  performed  a 
useful  public  service.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  him  for  making  such 
a  speech,  because  it  needs  to  be  made. 
More  speeches  like  his  should  be  made  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
my  friend  and  my  colleague  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  join  the 
majority  leader  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  in  their  commendation  of 
the  excellent  speech  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  just  made. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  few  specific 
comments  on  the  points  raised  in  his 
outstanding  speech,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  feel  free  to 
interrupt  me  at  any  point,  if  he  cares  to 
do  so,  in  the  course  of  my  observations. 
First,  I  refer  to  the  first  effort  the 
Senator  made  In  this  area;  namely,  his 
speech  of  June  23,  wherein  he  strongly 
urged  the  United  States  to  press  forward 


with  a  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons treaty.  At  that  time,  as  the  Senator 
has  already  recalled,  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  talk  I  had  occasion  to  ask  whether 
anything  significant  had  happened  with 
respect  to  a  nonproliferation  treaty  since 
it  was  proposed  by  the  President  on  Jan- 
uary 21,  1964.  I  asked  the  rhetorical 
question  as  to  why  nothing  effective 
had  happened,  and  I  answered  my  own 
question  by  saying:  "The  answer  is 
simple.  The  answer  should  be  under- 
stood by  every  Senator  in  this  body, 
by  the  press,  by  the  general  public.  The 
answer  is  MLF — the  multilateral  nu- 
clear force.  So  long  as  we  play  aro\md 
with  the  obsolete  notion  of  MLF,  so 
long  as  we  flirt  with  the  suggestion 
that  West  Germany  should  be  given  a 
finger  closer  to  the  nuclear  trigger  than 
it  has  now,  so  long  will  the  Soviet  Union, 
in  all  likelihood,  be  unwilling  to  agree  to 
a  treaty  which  will  ban  the  further  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons." 

I  then  had  the  temerity  to  state  that 
in  my  judgment  the  MLF  was  as  dead  as 
a  duck,  anyway. 

Therefore,  I  am  delighted  to  observe 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  now 
publicly  questioning  the  validity  of  MLF. 
Yesterday,  I  had  occasion  to  talk  about 
this  problem  with  an  able  member  of  the 
Conservative  Party  of  Great  Britain, 
who  has  a  special  competence  in  the  area 
of  defense.  He  said  that  in  his  consid- 
ered opinion  the  MLF  was  a  minus  from 
a  military  point  of  view  and  not  a  plus, 
because  it  would  result  in  the  United 
States  diverting  to  the  MLF  missiles 
which  would  otherwise  be  available  for 
the  Polaris  submarine  force  and  for  the 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  force. 

Therefore,  I  would  go  a  good  deal  fur- 
ther than  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  the  majority  leader,  in  urging  that 
the  State  Department  and  the  President 
abandon  MLP  forthwith. 

William  C.  Foster,  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
said  on  his  return  from  Geneva — and 
this  has  been  reiterated  elsewhere — that 
there  Is  no  real,  practical  possibility  of 
coming  to  an  agreement  with  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  foreseeable  future  unless  we 
abandon  MLP. 

To  be  sure,  their  position  may  well  be 
wrong.  Perhaps  they  are  psychopathic 
on  the  matter,  but  if  one  weighs  the  ad- 
vantages of  MLF  against  its  disadvan- 
tages— particularly  the  fact  that  it  is,  I 
believe,  without  a  doubt,  standing  in  the 
way  of  a  nonproliferation  treaty — it  is 
clear  that  the  wisest  course  is  for  the 
State  Department  and  the  President  to 
abandon  the  MLF  and  get  to  work  on 
coming  to  an  agreement  with  the  Rus- 
sians on  a  nonproliferation  treaty. 

Actually,  except  for  MLF,  we  and  the 
Russians  are  not  very  far  apart.  I  point 
out  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  that  West  Germany  is  bound  by 
treaty  never  to  manufacture  nuclear 
weapons.  We  have  every  right  to  hold 
West  Germany  to  that  treaty,  just  as  we 
expect  to  be  held  to  our  own  treaty  com- 
mitments. 

If  they  are  not  permitted  by  treaty  to 
manufacture  nuclear  weapons,  and  if  we 
do  not  intend  to  give  nuclear  weapons  to 
West  Germany — and  we  can  be  sure  that 


Rxissia  will  not  do  so — where  is  West 
Germany  going  to  get  nuclear  weapons? 
Therefore,  why  should  we  hesitate  any 
further  in  abandoning  the  MLF  and 
moving  forward  with  a  more  important 
objective;  namely,  a  nuclear  nonprolif- 
eration treaty? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  permit 
me  to  interrupt  him  at  that  point? 
Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  rec- 
ognize the  problems  of  the  MLF.  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  merely  a  question — 
and  I  disagree  with  him  in  this  area — 
of  abandordng  the  MLF  and  then  arriv- 
ing at  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  do 
so,  but  there  aie  legitimate  and  respon- 
sible questions  being  raised  in  Europe, 
and  in  West  Germany,  as  to  the  role  they 
are  going  to  play  in  European  defense. 
I  discussed  this  point  in  depth  in  my 
speech,  because  it  is  something  which 
must  be  considered. 

I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  NATO 
parliamentarians  a  week  ago,  and  I  ob- 
served that  we  have  been  going  around 
the  fringes  of  this  question. 

President  de  Gaulle  makes  the  strong 
argument  that  they  cannot  rely  upon  the 
United  States,  that  they  need  their  own 
nuclear  power,  and  need  to  manufacture 
nuclear  weapons  in  their  own  country. 
If  that  argument  is  good  for  France,  it 
will  be  good  also  for  other  countries  in 
the  futiure  under  different  leadership. 

We  talk  about  West  Germany  being 
bound  by  treaty  never  to  manufacture 
nuclear  weapons.  I  went  into  this  point 
in  some  depth  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment. What  West  Germany  is  pre- 
vented from  doing  is  making  nuclear 
weapons  on  their  own  soil. 

I  am  looking  down  the  rosuJ  to  the 
future.  If  we  arrive  at  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  now,  without 
making  any  effort  to  bring  West  Ger- 
many into  some  kind  of  general  imder- 
standing  with  us,  particularly  with 
Prance  on  the  othes  side  going  down  an- 
other road  which  is  opposite  to  ours, 
then  we  would  be  neglecting  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Germans  who  wish  to  have 
a  closer  relationship  with  us — including 
perhaps  the  Benelux  countries. 

I  believe  that  to  Ignore  these  facts  may 
be  to  create  a  major  problem  a  decade 
from  now — when  we  have  a  different 
kind  of  leadership,  when  people  then 
will  possibly  not  remember  the  Second 
World  War  as  we  do  today,  and  when 
the  Germans  at  that  time  will  not  re- 
member the  Second  World  War,  as  pres- 
ent-day Germans  do.  They  will  feel  that 
their  responsibility  is  less  than  we  feel 
their  responsibility  might  be  today. 

I  set  forth  in  my  speech  several  other 
alternatives.  First,  with  respect  to  West 
Germany  and  other  countries  relying  on 
Europe  as  a  whole,  rather  than  on  the  de- 
fense of  any  single  country:  France  and 
Charles  de  Gaulle  torpedoed  that  largely 
by  saying,  "You  cannot  depend  on  an- 
other country.  You  have  to  depend  on 
your  own  coimtry."  That  cryrcan  be 
taken  up  by  a  leader  of  West  Germany 
or  another  nation  5  or  10  years  in  the 
future.    That  is  what  concerns  me — that 
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they  could  go  ahead  and  obtain  their 
own  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  CLXIUC.  I  read  the  Senator's 
speech,  and  also  listened  to  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  For 
which  I  am  very  grateful. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  find  nothing  in  it  with 
which  I  am  in  disagreement  with  respect 
to  the  desire  to  negotiate  with  our  West- 
ern European  Allies  in  connection  with 
what  we  are  doing  or  will  do  about  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union.  But  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  something  that 
the  Senator  said,  both  in  his  June  23 
speech  and  again  today,  about  the  prob- 
lem. Responsible  people  have  said  that 
if  we  do  not  get  a  nonproliferation 
treaty  in  1  year,  the  "beans"  will  have 
been  spilled.'  India  is  under  high  pres- 
sure to  manufacture  nuclear  devices.  So 
are  other  countries. 

I  share  the  admiration  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  expressed  for  the  West 
Germans  who  are  peace  loving,  who  have 
learned  their  lesson,  and  who  wish  to 
remain  members  of  the  civilized  com- 
munity of  nations.  But  if  we  have  to 
wait  for  the  West  Germans  to  give  up 
MLP  and  agree  not  to  manufacture  or 
use  nuclear  weapons,  we  may  run  out 
of  time.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  got 
rid  of  the  MLP  ourselves,  we  could  come 
to  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  it  is  about  ready  to  make  if  that 
is  done.  If  we  did,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Great  Britain  would  applaud.  So  would 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  So  would 
Italy,  and  so  would  the  Eastern  European 
countries.  So  we  would  have  a  massive 
force  behind  us,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
would  have  any  difficulty  with  either 
Prance  or  West  Germany.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

I  turn  now  to  my  second  point,  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty. 
With  this  I  am  in  complete  accord,  but 
I  point  out  that  there  are  members  of  the 
executive  and  Members  even  within  this 
body  who  disagree  with  respect  to  moving 
toward  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty. 
Less  than  2  weeks  ago  the  able  Senator 
from  Washington  LMr.  Jackson],  speak- 
ing for  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  pre- 
sented a  report  which,  at  least  by  impli- 
cation, expressed  grave  doubt  as  to  the 
desirability  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty  and  indicated  a  need  for  rigorous 
inspection  as  a  condition  for  extending 
the  partial  ban  now  in  effect. 

It  would  be  a  wise  thing,  it  seems  to 
me.  for  the  Poreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, and  particularly  for  the  consultative 
subcommittee  on  disarmament,  whose 
chairman  [Mr.  Gore!  is  on  the  floor  at 
the  present  time,  to  explore  with  Mr. 
William  Poster,  Secretary  Rusk,  and  Sec- 
retary McNamara,  the  question  of  how 
many  inspections  they  believe  to  be  es- 
sential for  the  safety  of  the  United 
States. 

My  opinion  is  that  in  a  situation  of 
this  kind,  we  must  be  prepared  to  take  a 
calculated  risk.  I  hope  that  while  we 
are  offering  with  one  hand  at  Geneva  to 
enter  into  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty,  we  would  not  with  the  other  hand 
disclose  that   we  cannot   enter  into  a 


comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  because  of 
our  insistence  on  an  unduly  high  num- 
ber of  inspections  which  we  know  very 
well  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  agree  to. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  There 
is  no  question  that  that  effort  should  be 
pursued.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
have  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment look  into  this  problem. 

To  summarize  this  speech  and  the  last 
speech  in  one  sentence,  what  is  required 
is  energy  and  commitment  by  the  U.S. 
Government,  by  high  officials  in  the  U.S. 
Goverrunent  and  elsewhere.  We  have 
very  able  people  in  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches,  and  we  have  allies 
who  are  able.  If  we  are  intelligent 
enough  and  have  the  initiative  and 
scholarship  and  skill  to  develop  the  atom 
bomb,  then  we  have  the  same  ability  to 
try  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. One  of  the  ways  which  has  been 
touched  on  is  to  bring  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  into  this  effort,  who  is  vitally 
interested  in  the  subject.  Nobody  is 
more  interested.  Although  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  our  armaments,  he  is  also 
interested,  as  an  important  member  of 
the  executive  branch,  in  controlling  the 
spread  of  nuclear  armament  and  reach- 
ing an  accommodation  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Let  us  also  seek  the  advice  of 
men  like  Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy,  Mr.  Dean 
Rusk,  and  other  able  officials.  Then  let 
us  come  up  with  some  worthwhile  pro- 
posal, so  that  when  we  look  into  the 
eyes  of  the  next  generation,  we  can 
truthfully  say,  "We  did  what  we  could 
do."  It  is  incumbent  on  those  of  us 
who  have  a  public  interest  and  some  in- 
terest in  this  particular  subject  not 
merely  to  say.  "It  seems  that  we  are  not 
able  to  find  an  answer  to  this  problem." 
Let  us  give  to  it  the  energy  and  effort 
w-e  are  giving  in  southeast  As  a  and  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Let  us  try  to  do  the 
best  we  can  to  find  some  answers  to  this 
problem. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor, but  I  point  out  that  there  are  differ- 
ences and  clashing  opinions  within  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
the  Senate  on  this  matter  which  make 
arrival  at  a  consensus  difficult.  I  would 
hope  that  v.e  would  have  the  considera- 
tion both  of  members  of  the  executive 
branch  and  of  this  body,  and  that  we 
would  devote  our  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem. I  would  hope  that  in  connection 
with  that  study  they  would  read  the 
statement  made  by  our  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Goldberg,  on 
the  23d  of  September,  which  presum- 
ably some  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
read,  and  will  read  and  reread  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Pope  at  the  United  Nations. 
and  that  some  part  of  that  philosophy 
will  help  to  beat  down  resistance  to  the 
conduct  of  these  negotiations. 

The  third  point  I  would  like  to  make 
relates  to  the  Senator's  position  with  re- 
spect to  Communist  China,  with  which 
I  am  in  accord.  On  several  occasions  I 
have  called  for  inviting  Red  China  to 
the  18-nation  Disarmament  Conference 
at  Geneva.  In  spite  of  their  bellicose 
position,  perhaps  this  could  be  the  crack 
in  the  door  through  which  they  might 
enter  into  a  consideration  of  disarma- 
ment. 


A  good  many  members  of  the  United 
Nations  have  asked  that  a  worldwide 
disarmament  conference  be  summoned 
to  include  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  an  effort  to  see  if  something  of  con- 
sequence  might  not  develop. 

The  position  of  the  State  Department 
has  been  that  this  would  be  a  mere  ex- 
ercise in  propaganda.  Perhaps  that  is 
correct,  but  I  am  wondering  if  we  might 
not  make  an  effort  to  go  along  with  oth- 
er nations  that  believe  such  a  conference 
w  2uld  be  useful. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Yiik  that  the  first  step  would  be  to  in- 
vite Communist  China  to  Geneva. 

I  would  hope  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  change  its  position  substan- 
t  ally  CO  that  that  could  be  done. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  York 
fcgrce  Vvilh  that? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  fourth  point  is  some- 
vhat  more  involved.  I  shall  state  it 
briefly. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
V.  iJ  the  Senator  yield  to  me  without  los- 
ing his  light  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  CLARK.    lyieM. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  regret  that  3 
months  ago  when  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  made  his  able  and 
intelligent  speech  calling  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  wea- 
pons I  could  not  be  present  on  the  floor. 
Cjmmittee  work  kept  me  away.  Sim- 
i'arly.  today  I  have  just  returned  from 
a  House-Senate  conference  on  the  highei 
education  bill  I  have  not  had  the  priv- 
i  ege  of  hearing  all  of  the  speech,  but  I 
cjmmend  the  Senator  for  his  efforts  to 
lessen  the  continued  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  the  world. 

If  this  program  continues,  with  many 
nations  developing  nuclear  weapons,  I 
see  no  end  but  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  the  leader- 
ship he  is  showing.  I  believe  it  is  in  the 
best  tradition  of  the  Senate  to  develop 
ideas  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  espe- 
cially when  they  mean  so  much  to  the 
United  States. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  return  to  the 
fourth  point  that  I  would  like  to  make. 

It  was  on  September  21,  1961.  that 
President  Kennedy  first  committed  this 
country  to  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament under  enforcible  world  law. 

T  hat  magnificent  speech  at  the  United 
Nations  was  followed  by  two  other 
equally  brilliant  speeches,  the  last  of 
which  was  made  at  the  United  Nations 
cniy  a  short  time  before  his  tragic  death. 
The  other  speech  was  made  in  Wash- 
ington in  June  of  1963. 

As  a  result  of  thpse  speeches,  an  out- 
line for  a  draft  treaty  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  was  tabled  at 
Geneva  by  the  United  States.  The  So- 
viet Union  also  tabled  such  a  treaty. 

Discussions  went  on  for  some  time. 
Now  they  have  been  dropped  while  we 
go  around  the  periphery  of  what  to  me 
is  the  most  important  problem  facing  the 
world:  Before  we  all  blow  each  other 
up  with  them,  how  are  we — the  nations 
of  the  world — going  to  get  rid  of  our  vast 


arsenals  of  nuclear  armaments  and  in- 
deed, conventional  weapons  also? 

In  this  regard.  I  was  happy  to  see  three 
things  happen  recently.  At  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law.  a  unanimous  resolution 
was  adopted,  which  committed  that  body 
of  lawyers  and  jurists — 3,000  from  all 
over  the  world — to  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  strict  international 
control. 

Before  that  body,  for  the  first  time 
since  he  moved  into  the  White  House, 
President  Johnson  committed  himself  to 
general  and  complete  disarmament  un- 
der strict  international  control. 

And  finally  there  was  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Goldberg,  to  which  I  already  re- 
feiTed.  on  September  23,  at  the  United 
Nations,  in  which  he  reiterated  in  these 
words,  the  policy  of  the  United  States: 

The  goal  of  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment to  which  we  are  all  comm^itted  re- 
mains elusive.  But  it  Is  a  necessary  and 
indispensable  goal.  We  have  to  work  to- 
ward it  vigorously  and  thoughtfully  and 
with  good  win  and  not  be  deterred  by  what 
must  be  momentary  setbacks. 

My  view  with  respect  to  world  peace 
and  disarmament  is  best  expressed  in  a 
phrase  used  by  the  new  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr. 
John  Gardner.  He  said,  as  he  took  over 
his  office,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  pro- 
ceed inch  by  inch,  but  rather  by  bar- 
racuda bites. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  impress  on 
the  State  Department^n  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  on  the 
White  House,  and  the  Pentagon  the 
critical  need  to  proceed  not  inch  by  inch, 
but  by  barracuda  bites,  if  we  are  to  make 
meaningful  progress  in  this  important 
area  of  international  affairs  before  it  is 
too  late. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  agree  with  me  in  my  general  phi- 
losophy. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  agree 
»ith  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  fifth  point  that  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  has  to  do  with 
what  the  Senator  said  in  connection  with 
a  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  fashionable,  not  only  in  this  body, 
but  outside  as  well,  to  aver  that  those 
of  us  who  constantly  reiterate  that  the 
peace  cf  the  world  depends  on  our  com- 
ing to  some  sort  of  detente  with  probably 
the  roughest,  toughest,  and  meanest  na- 
tion in  the  world,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Communist  China,  are  "soft 
on  communism." 

Yet  all  these  problems  depend  for  solu- 
tion on  tough,  hard  negotiations  with  a 
iiatlon  whose  social  system  is  so  different 
from  ours,  but  whose  economic  and  secu- 
rity interests  are  identical  with  ours. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  having  re- 
ferred during  his  speech  on  several  occa- 
sions to  the  vital  necessity  of  arriving  at 
some  arrangement  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  do  not  mean  giving  up  our  shirt,  or 
unilaterally  giving  way  in  our  position. 
My  view  is  that  the  State  Department 
is  not  trying  hard  enough  to  arrive  at 
a  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
not  sufficiently  concerned  with  the  need 
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to  give  top  priority  to  a  treaty  to  halt 
nuclear  proliferation  now. 

I  hope  that  as  a  result  of  this  speech 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  we  might  find  renewed  effort 
and  zeal  for  the  search  for  agreement 
with  this  other  superpower  with  whom 
we  must  work  to  attain  the  goal  of  peace 
to  which  we  are  committed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  could 
not  agree  more  with  what  the  Senator 
says.  The  preservation  of  peace  or  the 
making  of  any  progress  in  these  fields  will 
require  not  only  oiu*  action  and  our  ef- 
fort; it  will  require  the  same  kind  of  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
believe  the  Soviet  Union  is  aware  of  that. 
If  we  are  to  resolve  any  of  these  problems, 
we  shall  have  to  work  out  an  accom- 
modation with  the  S^et  Union. 

As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
spoke  about  the  only  nuclear  confronta- 
tion that  has  ever  taken  place  in  the 
world,  the  one  which  occurred  in  October 
1962, 1  was  reminded  that  it  was  not  only 
the  action  of  President  Kennedy  and  the 
American  Government  that  led  the  So- 
viet Union  to  withdraw  the  missiles  from 
Cuba.  We  should  remember  that  it  was 
also  the  action  of  Mr.  Khrushchev,  who 
reached  the  decision  to  withdraw  the 
missiles  from  Cuba.  No  matter  what 
had  been  done  by  the  United  States  or 
what  action  had  been  taken  by  our  Gov- 
ernment, if  Khrushchev  and  the  Soviet 
Union  had  not  realized  that  the  removal 
of  the  missiles  was  in  their  own  interest 
and  in  the  cause  of  world  peace,  and  they 
were  obviously  interested  in  world  peace, 
there  might  have  been  a  nuclear  ex- 
change, and  the  result  would  have  been 
far  different.  So  it  is  important,  as  we 
attempt  to  solve  our  diflacultles  and 
problems,  to  keep  that  fact  in  mind. 

As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
pointed  out,  the  mere  fact  that  we  make 
this  effort  to  reach  an  accommodation, 
and  I  join  the  Sehator  in  saying  that  we 
are  not  saying  that  the  eastern  sea- 
board should  be  given  away,  we  should 
also  continue  to  pursue  the  effort.  It 
is  in  the  interest  of  our  own  consciences 
that  we  do  so. 

We  recall,  from  the  book  "The  Guns  of 
August,"  what  was  said  by  two  ministers 
when  they  were  talking  about  how  the 
First  World  War  started.  One  said  to 
the  other,  "Oh,  my  God,  if  we  only  knew; 
if  we  only  knew." 

We  as  Senators,  who  have  a  public  re- 
sponsibility when  something  important 
is  about  to  happen  to  the  world,  should 
not,  when  someone  asks  us  the  question, 
respond,  "Oh,  my  God,  if  we  only  knew." 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  While  the 
Senator  was  Attorney  General,  he  made 
a  significant  and  important  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  the  Cuban  crisis,  which 
had  us  all  scared  to  death  for  quite  a 
while. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  with  my  sixth 
and  last  point,  which  I  touched  upon  a 
little  earlier.  In  particular,  I  should  like 
to  quote  an  excerpt  from  the  speech  of 
the  Pope  at  the  United  Nations  a  short 
time  ago.  a  speech  which  I  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  hearing.  I  observed  the 
Senator  from  New  York  seated  a  little 
closer  to  the  podium  than  I  was.  but  the 


Pope's  words  came  through  loud  and 
clear. 

Your  vocation  Is  to  make  brothers,  not 
only  of  some,  but  of  all  peoples.  A  difficult 
undertaking,  indeed;  but  this  it  Is,  your 
most  noble  undertaking.  Is  there  anyone 
who  does  not  see  the  necessity  of  coming 
thus  progressively  to  the  establishment  of  a 
world  authority,  able  to  act  efficaciously  on 
the  juridical  and  political  levels? 

That,  to  my  mind — the  creation  of 
international  institutions  able  to  keep 
the  peace  under  the  rule  of  enforcible 
world  law — is  perhaps  the  most  single 
important  effort  to  which  we  should  de- 
vote ourselves  in  our  search  for  peace. 
Again,  I  say  I  am  disappointed  that  no 
greater  initiative  has  been  taken  thus 
far  in  this  area  by  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  and  by  the  State 
Department. 

I  should  like  to  refer,  finally,  to  a  com- 
ment made  by  the  Pope  a  little  later  In 
his  speech,  when  he  said: 

Will  the  world  ever  succeed  in  changing 
that  selfish  and  bellicose  mentality  which 
up  to  now  has  been  Interwoven  in  so  much 
of  Its  history?  It  is  hard  to  foresee;  but  It 
Is  easy  to  affirm  that  it  is  toward  that  new 
history,  a  peaceful,  truly  human,  history, 
as  premised  by  God  to  men  of  good  will,  that 
we  must  resolutely  march.  The  roads  there- 
to are  already  well  marked  out  for  you;  and 
the  first  Is  that  of  disarmament. 

Then  the  Pope  went  on  most  eloquent- 
ly to  strike  a  strong  blow  in  support  of 
the  abolition  of  war  and  the  coming  of 
disarmament. 

Some  may  say  it  is  easy  to  make  rhe- 
torical and  eloquent  speeches  In  favor 
of  peace  if  one  has  no  responsibility  for 
protecting  our  national  security.  With 
this  I  agree.  But  one  of  the  principal 
services  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  performed  today,  and  which  he  per- 
formed earlier,  on  the  23d  of  June,  has 
been  to  bring  this  high  idealism  down 
to  the  practical  and  pragmatic  problems 
which  confront  us.  I  wish  particularly 
to  commend  him  for  his  comments  in 
the  conclusion  of  his  speech.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  there  quoted  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  to  the  effect  that  "the 
events  and  decisions  of  the  next  10 
months  may  well  decide  the  fate  of  man 
for  the  next  10,000  years." 

We  now  have  been  given  a  little  more 
time.  More  than  10  months  have 
passed,  and  we  are  still  here.  But  10 
months  from  now,  and  certainly  5  years 
from  now,  if  we  do  not  move  quickly,  it 
may  well  be  too  late.  As  the  Senator 
from  New  York  said: 

For  us  there  can  be  no  permanent  solu- 
tions, no  glnunlcks,  no  neat  answers — only 
ceaseless  effort  to  rule  ourselves  by  humility, 
not  pride;  by  reason,  not  emotion;  above 
all  by  a  consciousness  of  the  sacredness  of 
himian  life. 

Again,  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  a  most  able,  effective,  and 
moving  speech.  I  pledge  to  him  my  co- 
operation in  helping  him  to  secure  those 
aims  of  peace  for  which  he  has  spoken 
so  courageously  today. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  New  York  again,  as  I 
did  in  June,  not  only  for  the  substance 
of  his  speech,  but  for  the  fact  that  he 
has  made  it.  The  fact  of  history  is  that 
whenever  the  Senator  from  New  York 
makes  a  speech,  it  will  be  listened  to.  not 
only  by  his  colleagues,  who  respect  him; 
not  only  by  the  citizens  of  our  country, 
who  respect  him;  but  by  all  the  citizens 
of  the  world,  including  those  who  are 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  Bamboo 
Curtain. 

The  fact  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  speaks  up  in  an  area  which,  whether 
we  care  to  admit  it  or  not,  is  vital  to  the 
survival  of  the  human  species,  is  in  and 
of  itself  a  mark  of  progress.    It  is  a  posi- 
tive step  toward  a  detente  or  a  modus 
Vivendi.    We  must  try  to  get  machinery 
going,  whether  inch  by  inch  or  in  barra- 
cuda bites.    It  is  vital  that  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  realize  that  there 
are  leaders  in  this  counry  who  feel  that 
this  question  is  of  paramount  importance. 
We  are  all  aware  that  the  Arms  Con- 
trol  and  Disarmament   Agency  of   the 
executive  branch  is  greatly  concerned  in 
this  area.    It  is  impossible   to  be  too 
much  concerned.    It  is  easy  to  say.  when 
the  United  States  has  the  role  it  plays 
today,  that  it  has  the  responsibility  for 
observing  every  tree  and  making  certain 
that  every  tree,  if  it  falls,  falls  in  the 
right  place  or  is  removed  in  the  proper 
manner.    It  is  easy  to  say  that  we  have 
the  responsibility  to  take  care  of  the  en- 
tire forest. 

In  this  case,  the  entire  forest  is  the 
survival  of  our  species  and  of  world  peace. 
Every  time  the  Senator  from  New  York 
speaks.  I  think  that  it  is  of  help.    It  is 
also  a  sign  that  the  responsible  leader- 
ship in  the  U.S.  Senate  is  undoubtedly 
concerned.   There  is  undoubtedly  leader- 
ship behind  the  Bamboo  Curtain  and  the 
Iron  Curtain  which  shares  this  concern. 
It  is  easy  to  be  governed  by  ignorance 
or  emotion  when  it  comes  to  talk  of  try- 
ing to  work  out  a  detente  with  Russia  or 
of  trying  to  work  out  a  method  of  living 
or  getting  along  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists.   It  is  easy  for  those  who  would 
ply  on  ignorance  and  emotion  to  gain 
public    credence    and    public    support. 
When  someone  stands  up  and  says  what 
must  be  said,  it  is  of  great  help  to  those 
many  others  who  feel  the  same  way. 

I  believe  that  when  the  Senator  from 
New  York  stands  up  and  speaks  as  he 
did  in  June,  and  as  he  did  today— and  as 
I  hope  he  will  again  and  again  in  the 
Senate — he  renders  a  great  service  to 
the  country,  to  world  peace,  and  to  those 
of  us  who  believe  as  he  does.  However, 
perhaps  the  others  need  a  little  help 
and  leadership  in  this  field. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator.  I  think 
his  speech  was  a  fine  speech.  I  am 
particularly  glad  that  he  made  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  I  appreciate  his  very  kind  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 

President,  I  would  ask  the  Senator  from 


New  York  to  elaborate  on  certain  parts 
of  his  speech  as  delivered  before  the 
U.S.  Senate  this  morning. 

I  particularly  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  to  the  third  section  of  his 
speech,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  need 
for  a  Latin  American  nuclear-free  zone. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  United  States 
has  today,  through  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  a  number  of  treaties 
with  Latin  American  countries. 

Is  the  Senator  from  New  York  sug- 
gesting in  his  speech,  as  part  of  the 
efforts  that  are  being  made— and  which 
should  be  made,  and  will  be  made — 
through  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  adoption  of  the  same  guar- 
antees to  any  or  all  countries  of  the 
hemisphere  which  are  willing  to  sign  a 
nuclear-free  zone  treaty,  to  provide  for 
those  countries  the  same  guarantees  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  advocates 
in  the  first  section  of  his  speech  with  re- 
spect to  India? 

I  believe  that  this  does  present  a  new 
and  different  kind  of  concept.  It  marks 
an  area  in  which  we  might  obtain  a 
significant  breakthrough. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  would 
be  in  favor  of  that. 

I  believe  that,  with  the  close  relation- 
ship which  exists  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin  American  countries, 
the  Latin  American  countries  at  the  OAS 
meeting  in  November,  or  at  a  specially 
called  meeting,  will  be  able  to  reach  some 
kind  of  solution.  This  would  have  a 
great  effect  in  Latin  America  and  in  the 
United  States,  and  on  the  people  of  these 
countries.  It  would  strengthen  our  rela- 
tionships. 

I  believe  that  this  would  be  a  great 
impetus  to  the  other  parts  of  the  world 
which  are  in  a  similar  situation. 

I  should  hope  that,  if  Latin  American 
countries  were  to  do  this  and  lead  the 
y^ay — and  there  is  no  reason  that  they 
should  not — in  working  out  a  relation- 
ship that  Is  satisfactory  to  them  and  to 
the  United  States,  there  would  be  no  rea- 
son why  that  procedure  should  not  also 
be  followed  by  Africa.  I  believe  this 
would  be  an  important  step  forward. 

I  should  think  that  if  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  Africa  were  to  do  this,  we 
could  expect  other  countries  in  the 
world  to  do  the  same.  I  hope  that  we 
will  ultimately  move  in  this  direction 
in  central  Europe,  and  perhaps  ultimate- 
ly through  all  of  Europe,  in  connection, 
as  I  say,  with  movement  toward  a  satis- 
factory general  settlement. 

The  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963  did  not 
solve  all  the  problems.  It  did  not  solve 
these  difficulties  or  we  would  not  be  dis- 
cussing this  subject  today.  But  the 
treaty  was  a  step  forward. 

With  that  kind  of  agreement,  we  will 
not  make  the  problem  disappear  as  far 
as  Latin  America  is  concerned,  but  It 
would  be  a  step  forward  in  the  control 
of  nuclear  weapons.  It  would  be  an  in- 
dication to  the  rest  of  the  world  of  what 
Latin  America  is  willing  to  do.  It  would 
be  an  example  for  other  countries  to 
follow  in  the  future. 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  most  helpful. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  is  It  the  feeUng  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  based  on  his  own 


personal  knowledge  and  study,  his  trips 
to  Latin  America  and  his  conversations 
with  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Latin 
American  countries,  that  there  is  a  broad 
sentiment  in  favor  of  a  nuclear  free  zone 

treaty  ? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  believe 
there  Is.  I  believe  that  there  will  also 
be  action  on  the  nuclear  free  zone  treaty 
by  other  countries  around  the  world.  I 
believe  that  would  be  good. 

As  I  pointed  out,  and  as  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  pointed  out,  the 
great  struggle  which  has  taken  place  in 
Latin  America,  and  which  deserves  our 
support,  is  in  an  effort  to  develop  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  institutions 
which  will  be  in  the  interests  of  all  their 
people. 

That  has  frequently  been  lacking. 
There  is  turmoil  and  disorder  there  now. 
I  believe  that  we  should  support  an  effort 
to  bring  about  the  needed  reform.  I  un- 
derstand tjiat  that  is  frequently  not  done 
smoothly,  any  more  than  it  was  done 
smoothly  in  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  we  should  support 
such  effort  while  some  of  the  turmoil 
and  disorder  is  taking  place. 

I  believe  that  the  presence  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  that  area  of  the  world  would 
be  against  the  best  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Latin  America  and  the  people  of 
the  world.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  speech, 
it  is  conceivable  and  possible — as  we  ob- 
served from  the  effort  made  by  Juan 
Peron  in  the  Argentine  some  10  years 
ago — that  if  he  or  a  person  in  a  similar 
position  in  one  of  these  nations  desired 
to  do  so,  it  would  be  far  easier  to  gain 
access  to  nuclear  weapons  today  than  it 
was  then.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  think 
it  is  so  important. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.   As 
I    understand    the    theme    which   runs 
throughout  this  speech— and  the  Senator 
can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong— the  Sen- 
ator feels  that  the  United  States  ought 
to  be  providing  technical  know-how.  and 
that  we  ought,  at  every  opportunity,  to 
try  to  encourage  a  climate  in  which  these 
countries  might  by  themselves,  and,  if 
need  be,  with  the  assistance  of  the  out- 
side world— and,  in  hopefulness,  in  co- 
ordination with  the  Soviet  Union,  develop 
the  nuclear  free  zones  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  suggesting.    The  Sen- 
ator feels  that  the  U.S.  policy  ought  to 
be  a  live  and  vibrant  policy  and  thus  be 
a  strong  force  for  bringing  these  coun- 
tries together  so  that  they  may  make  this 
accommodation  between  themselves,  and 
that,  if  need  be.  they  should  be  ready  to 
make  the  kind  of  conunitments  sug  jested 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  in  the 
Indian  situation,  as  well  as  to  try  to  reach 
a  harmonious  situation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  an  effort  to  reach  these  nuclear 
free  zones  in  Latin  America,  Africa,  ana 
the  other  nations. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  I  believe  that  we 
should  encourage  any  such  effort.  How- 
ever, unless  we  take  the  initiative  ana 
decide  within  the  Government  that  this 
will  receive  top  priority  and  that  this  is 
the  most  important  issue  which  faces  not 
only  the  U.S.  Government  but  also  the 
people  of  this  country  and  all  mankind, 
I  believe  that  we  would  drift. 


If  such  a  decision  is  made,  I  believe 
tliat  we  can  help  finance  such  a  move. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
believe,  from  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
and  from  his  personal  experience,  that  he 
feels  these  efforts  really  run  parallel  in 
many  instances  with  the  ideas,  objec- 
tives, policies,  and  interests  of  the  So- 
net Union  in  following  the  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty  that  was  arranged  with  the 
united  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  There  are  difficulties, 
and  we  will  always  have  difficulties  and 
some  unpleasant  times.  However.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  continue  to  make  an  effort 
to  do  all  we  can.   We  can  do  no  less. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  join  other  Senators  who  have  said 
that  they  have  been  enlightened  by  the 
presentation  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
his  fine  speech  today  as  well  as  for  his 
previous  speech  on  this  matter  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
enthusiastically  in  supporting  and  ap- 
plauding the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  Though  I  do  not  agree  with 
him  on  every  detail  of  his  very  compre- 
hensive discussion  of  this  matter,  I  en- 
dorse a  great  deal  that  he  said. 

I  am  particularly  delighted  to  hear 
his  stress  on  this  Nation's  responsibility. 
As  he  put  it: 

The  greatest  power  brings  the  greatest 
responsibility — a  responsibility.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, to  engage  In  a  total  effort  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  an  effort  that 
should  pervade  every  aspect  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

That  is  something  that  leaders  in  this 
country  often  seem  to  lose  sight  of.  I  be- 
lieve the  last  major  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  the  subject  was  the 
speech  made  by  the  same  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  in  June.  It 
was  a  speech  which,  as  he  pointed  out  In 
Ws  speech  today,  won  the  approval  of 
many  Senators.  But  it  was  the  last 
speech  made  on  the  subject,  and  it  was 
made  4  months  ago.  Nevertheless,  I 
believe  we  all  agree  when  we  reflect  that 
there  is  no  more  important  problem  fac- 
ing the  world  or  facing  our  Nation. 

The  specifics  that  the  Senator  has  pro- 
dded are  most  important,  when  he  says: 

We  should  make  clear  our  willingness  to 
set  in  any  reasonable  fashion  to  reinforce  our 
commitment  to  Western  European  security. 
^e  should  couple  this  with  assurances  to 
bailee  that  NATO  Is  not  a  vehicle  for  Anglo- 
Saxon  domination  of  Europe.  We  should  give 
*  fair  hearing  to  those  who  disagree  with  our 
policies  and  take  responsible  steps  to  meet 
legitimate  demands  of  complaints; 

We  tend  to  lose  our  sense  of  urgency, 
*sour  attention  is  diverted  by  such  events 
^  the  India-Pakistan  conflict,  and  that 
Vietnam  war.  Somehow  we  forget  about 
^he  proliferation  threat,  because  it  is 
j^ot  a  subject  which  has  provoked  head- 
"^es.  There  have  been  many  meetings 
j^nd  many  efforts  to  try  to  cope  with  it, 
''ut,  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 


stresses  here,  "the  hour  is  late;  now  is 
the  time  to  make  the  maximum  effort,  as 
we  did  in  1963,  to  arrive  at  an  agreement, 
for  every  day  of  delay  may  be  a  day  that 
somewhere  in  the  world  a  decision  is 
taken  to  proceed  with  development  of 
nuclear  weapons";  and,  as  the  Senator 
says,  such  decisions  may  be  irreversible. 

Also  I  believe  it  is  most  desirable,  as 
the  Senator  has  contended  in  his  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  that  we  use  the  best 
brains  in  oiir  Government.  Our  most 
competent  persormel  in  the  executive 
branch  are  overburdened,  as  competent 
people  are  always  likely  to  be,  with  the 
many  other  responsibilities  and  con- 
cerns of  the  moment;  and  I  believe  it  is 
most  helpful  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  makes  a  plea,  as  he  does  today,  that 
we  find  somehow  opportunity  and  time 
for  these  outstandingly  capable  men. 
Secretaries  Rusk  and  McNamara,  Mc- 
George  Bundy,  and  others,  to  give  their 
attention,  their  interest,  and  their  top 
priority  to  this  subject. 

I  join  in  the  general  appeal  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  to  continue 
coming  back  to  tliis  subject  over  and 
over  again.  He  serves  a  most  useful  pur- 
pose. His  voice  is  one  of  those  rare 
voices  in  our  country  that  are  heard 
throughout  the  Nation  and  throughout 
the  world.  He  is  the  man  who  has  given 
most  prominent  attention  to  this  most 
important  subject,  and  I  hope  and  plead 
that  he  will  continue  to  direct  his  great 
abilities  to  the  problem  until  we  meet 
it  and  solve  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  vidll 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  am 
happy   to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  join  other  Sen- 
ators who  have  spoken  here  today  in 
commending  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  magnificent  statement  on  the 
problems  of  nuclear  proliferation.  The 
late  Adlai  Stevenson  said  some  years 
ago  that  "the  most  important  unfinished 
task  of  this  generation  is  the  establish- 
ment of  world  peace." 

We  took  a  long  stride  in  that  direction 
as  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  said, 
following  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of 
1962.  Admiral  Rickover,  in  looking  back 
over  that  event,  made  the  observation 
that  history  turned  a  comer  in  October 
of  1962.  and  that  the  American  people 
have  never  looked  quite  the  same  at  the 
cold  war  since  that  day. 

The  reason  for  that  is  that,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  other  great  powers,  we  took  a  long 
step  in  the  direction  of  peace  with  the 
limited  nuclear  test  ban.  It  seems  to 
me  qvdte  clear  that  there  was  an  in- 
formal, unofficial  agreement  reached 
among  the  great  nuclear  powers  at  that 
time,  that  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
was  a  "no-win"  policy  and  a  self-defeat- 
ing policy. 

As  the  Senator  has  suggested,  the  next 
step  seems  to  be  to  stop  the  proliferation 
of  these  terrifying  weapons,  which  can 
spell  the  end  of  civilization  as  w6  have 


known  it.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  as  a  fellow  Senator,  as  a  citi- 
zen, as  a  father,  and  as  one  interested 
in  the  peace  of  the  world,  for  the  fine 
leadership  he  continues  to  provide  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Looking  back  to  the  middle  of  1963, 
prior  to  the  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  mat- 
ter that  President  Kennedy  regretted 
most  about  the  first  28  months  of  his  ad- 
ministration was  the  fact  that  we  had 
not  arrived  at  any  kind  of  understand- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Union  regarding 
nuclear  weapons.  Probably  the  event 
that  gave  him  the  greatest  satisfaction 
was  the  fact  that  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  had  been  signed  in  1963.  Even 
though  it  was  limited,  he  foresaw  and 
anticipated  that  in  the  coming  years  it 
could  be  further  developed,  and  that  the 
accommodation  which  had  risen  could 
come  out  first,  from  the  confrontation  in 
October  1962,  and  then  from  his  speech 
at  American  University,  followed  by  the 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  that  it  would  be  fol- 
lowed up  in  1964  and  1965  and  following 
years  by  some  real  understanding  in  this 
very  difficult  field. 

As  I  say,  I  do  not  care  what  progress 
we  make,  whether  it  be  in  education  or 
poverty  or  housing,  or  even  in  southeast 
Asia  in  our  relationships  with  Laos  and 
Vietnam,  or  in  the  Middle  East;  if  we  do 
not  find  an  answer  to  this  problem,  noth- 
ing else  means  anything.  All  the  rest  is 
"as  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal." 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  we  have  felt  very  painfully 
the  loss  of  some  of  the  great  voices  for 
peace  aroimd  the  world:  Dag  Hanmiar- 
skjold,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Adlai  Steven- 
son, President  Kennedy,  and  Pope  John 
XXm — who  did  so  much  to  alert  the 
world  to  the  imperatives  of  peace — and 
so  I  think  everyone  is  especially  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York,  who  has 
a  voice  which  is  heard  around  the  world, 
when  he  speaks  out  as  courageously  and 
as  imaginatively  as  he  has  on  this  impor- 
tant subject. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  interested  in  the  many  references.  In 
the  speech  given  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
to  the  matter  of  the  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
When  President  Kennedy  made  his  con- 
servation trip  to  the  Northwest  and  the 
West  in  1963,  when  he  reached  Billings, 
Mont.,  he  mentioned  for  the  first  time 
the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  which  had 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  a  few  days 
previously. 

On  that  occasion,  there  were  at  least 
75.000  people  In  attendance  at  the  fair 
grounds — this  in  a  city  which  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  55,000,  in  a  State  which  has 
a  population  of  705,000. 

When  he  mentioned  what  the  Senate 
had  done  in  ratifying  the  test  ban  agree- 
ment, the  people  applauded,  the  rafters 
shook,  and  the  feelings  of  everyone  were 
plain  for  all  to  see  and  hear. 

Therefore,  let  no  one  underestimate 
the  importance  of  this  subject  In  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  of  people  throughout  the  world. 
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Colncidentally.  yesterday,  in  Billings,  as 
I  have  indicated  previously,  the  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency  dedi- 
cated a  large  aperture  seismic  array, 
known  as  LASA. 

In  connection  with  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  I  quote  from  what  I  said  yester- 
day: 

If  LASA  lives  up  to  expectations.  It  could 
have  great  influence  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
weapons  control  and  disarmament,  partially 
dissolving  the  problem  of  on-site  Inspections 
which  has.  heretofore,  prevented  negotiation 
of  an  all-inclusive  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

Once  more  I  extend  my  thanks  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  the  foresight 
he  has  shown,  for  the  remarks  which  he 
has  made,  and  for  the  warning  flags 
which  he  has  waved  before  us. 


SALUTE  TO  89TH  CONGRESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  October  9.  there 
Is  published  an  editorial,  entitled  "The 
Broader  Salute,"  prompted  by  the  Piesi- 
dent's  salute  to  the  89th  Congress  a  few 
nights  ago.  The  editorial  categorizes  the 
record  of  this  session  of  the  Congress  as 
"one  of  the  most  remarkable  legislative 
performances  of  this  century."  This 
flattering  compliment,  from  so  erudite 
a  source,  even  though  it  may  be  an  over- 
statement, will  be  deeply  appreciated  by 
the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  prefer,  however,  to  underscore  an- 
other comment  in  the  editorial  that  "the 
salute  which  the  President  has  addressed 
to  Congress  necessarily  bounces  back  in 
very  large  measure  to  the  White  House." 
That  is  a  most  accurate  comment  on  the 
President's  great  contribution.     As  the 
editorial  points  out.  President  Johnson 
has  given  the  Nation  a  magnificent  na- 
tional leadership  these  past  months.    He 
has  worked  tirelessly,  wisely,  creatively, 
and  with  total  dedication  to  the  welfare 
of  all  the  people.     In  so  doing  he  has 
provided  the  prerequisite  framework — he 
has  fixed  the  sights — without  which  the 
Congress  would  not  have  been  able  to 
legislate  as  it  has  done.    The  President 
has.  moreover,  a  profound  understand- 
ing of  the  mutual  decencies  and  respect, 
as  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branch  which  are  inherent  in  our  con- 
stitutional system.     And  by  scrupulous 
regard  for  these  considerations  he  has 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the  effec- 
tive operation  of  the  Senate. 

So  when  the  scorecards  are  tallied, 
it  will  be  found  that  while  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  Congress  have,  indeed, 
been  unique  and  outstanding,  they  have 
been  registered  in  and  as  a  part  of  a 
unique  and  outstanding  national  admin- 
istration and  leadership. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  the  editorial  previously  re- 
ferred to  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)    Post.  Oct.  9. 

1965] 

The  Broader  Salute 

President    Johnson's    salute    to    Congress 

wlU   be   widely   reechoed   through    most   of 

the  country.    Though  it  still  has  a  number 

of  important  chores  to  finish,  the  let  ses- 


sion of  the  89th  Congress  has  performed 
remarkably  well.  Its  so-called  box  score 
is  almost  a  solid  mass  of  black  dots,  each 
indicating  the  advancement  or  final  enact- 
ment of  a  bill.  Certainly  its  record  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  legislative  perform- 
ances of  this  century. 

This  is  not  the  moment  to  appraise  the 
full  work  of  Congress  during  1965.    The  end 
of  the  session  is  not  yet  in  sight.    But  it  Is 
an  appropriate   occasion  on   which   to  note 
the    generally    good    relations    between    the 
White  House  and  Capitol  Hill  and  to  applaud 
the  diligent  efforts  which  have  brought  the 
administrations  legislative  program  for  1965 
so   near   to  completion.     The   present  Con- 
gress has  maintained  a  positive  attitude  to- 
ward its  task.    Petty  bickering  and  partisan 
sabotage  have  been  at  a  minimum.     Prom 
the   early   months   of   the  session   Congress 
has  buckled  down  to  the  business  at  hand 
as  if  its  first  concern  were  the  public  welfare. 
Yet   it   Is   obvious   that   a   large   measure 
of  the  credit  for  the  outcome  belongs  to  the 
President   himself.     We  surmise  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  would  acknowledge  this. 
A  highly  skilled  politician  with  many  dec- 
ades   of    experience    behind    him.    Lyndon 
Johnson  is  at  his  best  in  lining  up  legis- 
lative support  for  metisures  he  deems  to  be 
in  the  public  interest.     Much  has  been  said 
about  arm  twisting  and  the  Johnson  treat- 
ment, but  It  bolls  down  to  the  fact  that  the 
President    is    extraordinarily    persuasive    In 
dealing  with  Republican  as  well  as  Demo- 
cratic legislators. 

We  do  not  think  it  can  rightly  be  said 
that  he  has  encroached  upon  the  congres- 
sional prerogative  of  making  the  final  de- 
cisions. He  has  not  seized  any  legislative 
authority;  he  has  not  coerced  the  Congress 
or  reduced  it  to  the  status  of  a  rubber 
stamp.  But  he  has  by  reason  of  his  bound- 
less energy  and  his  vigorous  leadership 
dominated  the  national  scene.  He  has  pro- 
vided the  kind  of  leadership,  coaching, 
wheedling,  persuading,  encouraging,  and 
prodding  that  is  necessary  to  the  successful 
operation  of  our  representative  system.  So 
the  salute  which  the  President  has  addressed 
to  Congress  necessarily  bounces  back  In  very 
large  measure  to  the  White  House. 


to  achieve.  All  that  was  proved  was  a 
lack  of  good  sense  and  obvious  bad  man- 
ners on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for 
it. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  sign  company  that  they  realized 
promptly  that,  even  if  intended  as  hu- 
mor, this  sign  was  in  bad  taste  and  they 
had  it  removed  at  once.  Certainly  the 
act  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  reputa- 
tion for  decency  and  friendliness  which 
the  people  of  Montana  have  long  enjoyed. 
Of  all  States,  Montana  has  a  natural 
affinity  for  Lady  Bird  Johnson's  great  ef- 
forts to  safeguard  the  beauty  of  the 
American  scene.  For  Montana  is  a 
treasure  state,  a  repository  of  some  of 
the  greatest  natural  and  scenic  assets 
of  the  Nation,  and  their  preservation  is 
of  real  and  abiding  concern  to  every 
Montanan. 

So  I  offer  to  Mrs.  Johnson  my  personal 
apologies  for  this  unbecoming  and  un- 
typical incident  and  note  only  in  extenu- 
ation that  it  has  been  promptly  rectified. 
Moreover.  I  would  like  to  extend  to  her 
an  invitation  to  come  soon  and  to  come 
often  to  Montana  where  she  will  find 
not  only  a  warm  welcome  but  much 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  her 
sincere  concern  for  a  beautiful  America. 
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APOLOGY  TO  LADY  BIRD  JOHNSON 
Mr  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  takes  the 
floor.  I  should  like  to  make  another  com- 
ment, because  it  fits  in  with  what  he  is 
about  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  the  outstanding  leader- 
ship of  President  Ljmdon  B.  Johnson  in 
building  a  better  America  has  been  great- 
ly supplemented  by  the  faithful  support 
of  Mrs.  Johnson.  The  burdens  of  the 
President  are  weighty  and  taxing.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  been  fortunate  in  that 
Lady  Bird  Johnson  has  assisted  him  with 
her  ability,  imagination,  sensitivity,  and 
dedication.  She  has  been  a  tower  of 
strength  to  the  President.  As  First  Lady 
she  has  served  the  Nation  in  her  own 
right  and  her  own  way  with  great  dig- 
nity and  distinction. 

Therefore,  I  was  most  disturbed  and 
chagrined  to  learn  that  in  my  o\xti  State, 
in  Montana,  there  was  emblazoned  briefly 
on  a  roadside  billboard  a  sign  calling  for 
the  "Impeachment  of  Lady  Bird."  This 
action  presumably  was  supposed  to  be  a 
protest — humorous  or  otherwise — against 
Mrs.  Johnson's  vigorous  support  of  the 
highway  beautiflcation  bill,  amendments 
to  which  the  Senate  will  consider  today. 
I  do  not  know  what  this  act  was  supposed 


SCENIC    DEVELOPMENT   AND  ROAD 
BEAUTIFICATION     OF     FEDERAL- 
AID  HIGHWAY  SYSTEMS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2084)  to  provide  for  scenic  development 
and  road  beautiflcation  of  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  systems,  which  was,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the   enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

TITLE  1 

Sec.   101.  Section   131  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  revised  to  read  as  follows: 
"§131.  Control  of  outdoor  advertising 

"(a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays,  and  de- 
vices in  areas  adjacent  to  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem and  the  primary  system  should  be  con- 
trolled In  order  to  protect  the  public  Invest- 
ment In  such  highways,  to  promote  the  safety 
and  recreational  value  of  public  travel,  and 
to  preserve  natural  beauty. 

"(b)  Federal-aid  highway  funds  appor- 
tioned on  or  after  January  1,  1968,  to  any 
State  which  the  Secretary  determines  has 
not  made  provision  for  effective  control  of 
the  erection  and  maintenance  along  the  In- 
terstate System  and  the  primary  system  of 
outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays,  and  de- 
vices  which  are  within  six  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of  the  right-of-way 
and  visible  from  the  main  traveled  way  ol 
the  system,  shall  be  reduced  by  araountt 
equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  amounts  whicn 
would  otherwise  be  apportioned  to  sucn 
State  under  section  104  of  this  title,  untu 
such  time  as  such  State  shall  provide  for 
such  effective  control.  Any  amount  whicn 
Is  withheld  from  apportionment  to  any  State 
hereunder  shall  be  reapportioned  to  the  otner 
States.  Whenever  he  determines  It  to  be  m 
the  public  Interest,  the  Secretary  may  sus- 
pend, for  such  periods  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary, the  application  of  this  subsection  to  a 
State. 

"(c)  Effective  control  means  that  aiicr 
January  1,  1968,  such  signs,  displays,  aM 
devices  shall,  pursuant  to  this  section,  w 
limited  to  (1)   directional  and  other  offlcw 


gigns  and  notices,  which  signs  and  notices 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  signs 
and  notices  pertaining  to  natiu-al  wonders, 
scenic  and  historical  attractions,  which  are 
required  or  authorized  by  law,  which  shall 
conform  to  national  standards  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
hereunder,  which  standards  shall  contain 
provisions  concerning  the  lighting,  size, 
number,  and  spacing  of  signs,  and  such 
other  requirements  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
Implement  this  section,  (2)  signs,  displays, 
and  devices  advertising  the  sale  or  lease  of 
property  upon  which  they  are  located,  and 
(3)  signs,  displays,  and  devices  advertising 
activities  conducted  on  the  property  on 
which  they  are  located. 

"(d)  In  order  to  promote  the  reasonable, 
orderly  and  effective  display  of  outdoor  ad- 
vertising while  remaining  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  signs,  displays,  and 
devices  whose  size,  lighting  and  spacing,  con- 
sistent with  customary  use  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  agreement  between  the  several 
States  and  the  Secretary,  may  be  erected  and 
maintained  within  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
of  the  nearest  edge  of  the  right-of-way 
within  areas  adjacent  to  the  Interstate  and 
primary  systems  which  are  zoned  industrial 
or  commercial  under  authority  of  State  law, 
or  in  unzoned  commercial  or  Industrial  areas 
25  may  be  determined  by  agreement  between 
the  several  States  and  the  Secretary.  The 
States  shall  have  full  authority  under  their 
own  zoning  laws  to  zone  areas  for  commer- 
cial or  industrial  purposes,  and  the  actions 
of  the  States  in  this  regard  will  be  accepted 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  apply  to  signs,  displays,  and 
devices  referred  to  In  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (c)   of  this  section. 

"(e)  Any  sign,  display,  or  device  lawfully  in 
existence  along  the  Interstate  System  or  the 
Pederal-ald  primary  system  on  September  1, 
1965,  which  does  not  conform  to  this  section 
shall  not  be  required  to  be  removed  until 
July  1,  1970.  Any  other  sign,  display,  or 
devtre  lawfully  erected  which  does  not  con- 
form to  this  section  shall  not  be  required  to 
be  removed  until  the  end  of  the  fifth  year 
after  it  becomes  nonconforming. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  consultation 
with  the  States,  provide  within  the  rights-of- 
way  for  areas  at  appropriate  distances  from 
Interchanges  on  the  Interstate  System,  on 
which  signs,  displays,  and  devices  giving 
Epeclfic  Information  in  the  interest  of  the 
traveling  public  may  be  erected  and  main- 
tained. Such  signs  shall  conform  to  national 
standards  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(g)  Just  compensation  shall  be  paid  upon 
the  removal  of  the  follovrtng  outdoor  ad- 
vertising signs,  displays,  and  devices — 

"(1)  those  lawfully  in  existence  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 

"(2)  those  lawfully  on  any  highway  made 
a  part  of  the  Interstate  or  primary  system  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion and  before  January  1,  1968,  and 

"(3)  those  lawfully  erected  on  or  after 
January  1,  1968. 

The  Federal  share  of  such  compensation 
shall  be  75  per  centum.  Such  compensation 
shall  be  paid  for  the  following: 

"(A)  The  taking  from  the  owner  of  such 
sign,  display,  or  device  of  all  right,  title, 
leasehold,  and  interest  In  such  sign,  dis- 
play, or  device;  and 

"(B)  The  taking  from  the  owner  of  the 
real  property  on  which  the  sign,  display, 
or  device  is  located,  of  the  right  to  erect  and 
maintain  such  signs,  displays,  and  devices 
thereon. 

"<^*  All  public  lands  or  reservations  of 
lae  United  States  which  are  adjacent  to  any 
portion  of  the  Interstate  Svstem  and  the 
primary  system  shall  be  controlled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
^e  national  standards  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary. 


"(i)  In  order  to  provide  information  in  the 
specific  Interest  of  the  traveling  public,  the 
State  highway  departments  are  authorized 
to  maintain  maps  and  to  permit  informa- 
tional directories  and  advertising  pamphlets 
to  be  made  available  at  safety  rest  areas. 
Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  a 
State  may  also  establish  information  centers 
at  safety  rest  areas  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
forming the  public  of  places  of  interest 
within  the  State  and  providing  such  other 
information  as  a  State  may  consider  de- 
sirable. 

"(J)  Any  State  highway  department  which 
has  under  this  section  as  in  effect  on  June  30, 
1965,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary to  control  the  erection  and  mainte- 
nance of  outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays, 
and  devices  in  areas  adjacent  to  the  Inter- 
state System  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
bonus  payments  as  set  forth  In  the  agree- 
ment, but  no  such  State  highway  depart- 
ment shall  be  entitled  to  such  payments 
unless  the  State  maintains  the  control  re- 
quired under  such  agreement  or  the  control 
required  by  this  section,  whichever  control 
is  stricter.  Such  pajrments  shall  be  paid 
only  from  appropriations  made  to  carry  out 
this  section.  The  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  be  construed  to  exempt  any 
State  from  controlling  outdoor  advertising  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section. 

"(k)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  pro- 
hibit a  State  from  establishing  standards 
imposing  stricter  limitations  with  respect  to 
signs,  displays,  and  devices  on  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  systems  than  those  established 
under  this  section. 

"(1)  Not  less  than  sixty  days  before  mak- 
ing a  final  determination  to  withhold  funds 
from  a  State  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  or  to  do  so  under  subsection  (b)  of 
section  136,  or  with  respect  to  falling  to 
agree  as  to  the  size,  lighting,  and  spacing  of 
signs,  displays,  and  devices  or  as  to  unzoned 
commercial  or  industrial  areas  In  which 
signs,  displays,  and  devices  may  be  erected 
and  maintained  under  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  or  with  respect  to  failure  to  approve 
under  subsection  (g)  of  section  138,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  written  notice  to  the 
State  of  his  proposed  determination  and  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  therefor,  and  dur- 
ing such  period  shall  give  the  State  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  on  such  determina- 
tion. Following  such  hearing  the  Secretary 
shall  Issue  a  written  order  setting  forth  his 
final  determination  and  shall  furnish  a  copy 
of  such  order  to  the  State.  Within  forty- 
five  days  of  receipt  of  such  order,  the  State 
may  appeal  such  order  to  any  United  States 
district  court  for  such  State,  and  upon  the 
filing  of  such  appeal  such  order  shall  be 
stayed  until  final  judgment  has  been  en- 
tered on  such  appeal.  Summons  may  be 
served  at  any  place  in  the  United  States. 
The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm 
the  determination  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  the  State  is  located  and  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  title  28,  United  States  Code,  section  1254. 
If  any  part  of  an  apportionment  to  a  State 
is  withheld  by  the  Secretary  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  or  subsection  fb)  of 
section  136,  the  amount  so  withheld  shall 
not  be  reapportioned  to  the  other  States  as 
long  as  a  suit  brought  by  such  State  under 
this  subsection  is  pending.  Such  amount 
shall  remain  available  for  apportiorunent  In 
accordance  with  the  final  Judgment  and  this 
suboection.  Funds  withheld  from  appor- 
tionment and  subsequently  apportioned  or 
reapportioned  under  this  section  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  for  three  full  fiscal 
years  after  the  date  of  such  apportionment 
or  reapportionment  as  the  case  may  be. 


"(m)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasviry 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1966,  and  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  No 
part  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  shaJl  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  section." 

Sec.  102.  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter 
1  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "131.  Areas  adjacent 
to  the  Interstate  System.",  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "131.  Control  of  outdoor  adver- 
tising." 

TITLE  n 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  add  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"§  136.  Control  of  Junkyards 

"(a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  establishment  and  use  and 
maintenance  of  junkyards  In  areas  adjacent 
to  the  Interstate  System  and  the  primary 
system  should  be  controlled  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  public  Investment  in  such  highways, 
to  promote  the  safety  and  recreational  value 
of  public  travel,  and  to  preserve  natural 
beauty. 

"(b)  Federal-aid  highway  fiinds  appor- 
tioned on  or  after  January  1,  1968,  to  any 
State  which  the  Secretary  determines  has 
not  made  provision  for  effective  control  of 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  along 
the  Interstate  System  and  the  primary  sys- 
tem of  outdoor  Jimkyards,  which  are  within 
one  thousand  feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of  the 
right-of-way  and  visible  from  the  main  trav- 
eled way  of  the  system,  shall  be  reduced  by 
amounts  equal  to  10  p»^centvim  of  the 
amounts  which  would  otherwise  be  appor- 
tioned to  such  State  under  section  104  of 
this  title,  until  such  time  as  such  State  shall 
provide  for  such  effective  control.  Any 
amount  which  is  withheld  from  apportion- 
ment to  any  State  hereunder  shall  be  re- 
apportioned to  the  other  States.  Whenever 
he  determines  it  to  be  in  the  public  interest, 
the  Secretary  may  suspend,  for  such  periods 
as  he  deems  necessary,  the  application  of 
this  subsection  to  a  State. 

"(c)  Effective  control  means  that  by  Jan- 
uary 1, 1968,  such  jxinkyards  shall  be  screened 
by  natural  objects,  plantings,  fences,  or 
other  appropriate  means  so  as  not  to  be  vis- 
ible from  the  main  traveled  way  of  the  sys- 
tem, or  shall  be  removed  from  sight. 

"(d)  The  terni  'junk'  shall  mean  old  or 
scrap  copper,  brass,  rope,  rags,  batteries, 
paper,  trash,  rubber  debris,  waste,  or  junked, 
dismantled,  or  wrecked  automobiles,  or  parts 
thereof,  iron,  steel,  and  other  old  or  scrap 
ferrous  or  nonferrous  material. 

"(e)  The  term  'automobile  graveyard' 
shall  mean  any  establishment  or  place  of 
business  which  is  maintained,  used,  or 
operated  for  storing,  keeping,  buying,  or  sell- 
ing wrecked,  scrapped,  ruined,  or  dismantled 
motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  parts. 

"(f)  The  term  'junkyard*  shall  mean  an 
establishment  or  place  of  business  which  is 
maintained,  operated,  or  used  for  storing, 
keeping,  buying,  or  selling  Junk,  or  for  the 
maintenance  or  operation  of  an  automobile 
graveyard,  and  the  term  shall  include  garbage 
dumps  and  sanitary  fills. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  section.  Junkyards,  auto  graveyards,  and 
scrap  metal  processing  facilities  may  be 
operated  within  areas  adjacent  to  the  Inter- 
state System  and  the  primary  system  which 
are  within  one  thousand  feet  of  the  nearest 
edge  of  the  right-of-way  and  which  are  zoned 
industrial  under  authority  of  State  law.  or 
which  are  not  zoned  under  authority  of  State 
law,  but  are  used  for  industrial  activities,  as 
determined  by  the  several  States  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Secretary. 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  section,  any  Junkyard  In  existence  on  the 
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date  of  enactment  of  this  section  which  does 
not  conform  to  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion and  which  the  Secretary  finds  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  cannot  be  screened,  shall  not 
be  required  to  be  removed  until  July  1,  1970. 
"(1)  The  Federal  share  of  landscaping  and 
screening  costs  under  this  section  shall  be 
75  per  centum. 

"(J)  Just  compensation  shall  be  paid  the 
owner  for  the  relocation,  removal,  or  disposal 
of  the  following  Junkyards — 

"(1)  those  lawfully  in  existence  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 

"(2)  those  lawfully  along  any  highway 
made  a  part  of  the  interstate  or  primary 
system  on  or  after  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section and  before  January  1.  1968.  and 

"(3)  those  lawfully  established  on  or  after 
January  1.  1968. 

The  Federal  share  of  such  compensation 
shall  be  75  per  centvun. 

•(It)  All  public  lands  or  reservations  of  the 
United  States  which  are  adjacent  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  interstate  and  primary  systems 
shall  be  effectively  controlled  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit 
a.  State  from  establishing  standards  Imposing 
stricter  limitations  with  respect  to  outdoor 
Junkyards  on  the  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tems than  those  established  vmder  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(m)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and  not  to 
exceed  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  No  part  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
section." 

Sec.  202.  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  1. 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"136.  Control  of  Junkyards." 
TITLE  in 
Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  319  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  revised  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  319.  Landscaping  and  scenic  enhancement 
■'(a>    The  Secretary  may  approve  as  a  part 
oS  the  construction  of  Federal-aid  highways 
the  costs  of  landscape  and  roadside  develop- 
ment, including  acquisition  and  development 
of  publicly  owned  and  controlled  rest  and 
recreation  areas  and  sanitary  and  other  fa- 
cilities reasonably  necessary  to  accommodate 
the  traveling  public. 

"(b)  An  amount  equivalent  to  3  per 
centum  of  the  funds  apportioned  to  a  State 
for  Federal-aid  highways  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  allocated  to  that  State  out  of  funds 
appropriated  under  authority  of  this  sub- 
section, which  shall  be  used  for  landscape 
and  roadside  development  within  the  high- 
way right-of-way  and  for  acquisition  of  in- 
terests in  and  Improvement  of  strips  of  land 
necessary  for  the  restoration,  preservation, 
and  enhancement  of  scenic  beauty  adjacent 
to  such  highways.  Including  acquisition  and 
.-development  of  publicly  owned  and  con- 
trolled rest  and  recreation  areas  and  sanitary 
and  other  lacilitles  within  or  adjacent  to  the 
highway  right-of-way  reasonably  necessary 
to  accommodate  the  traveling  public,  without 
beirg  matched  by  the  State.  The  Secretary 
may  authorize  exceptions  from  this  require- 
ment, upon  application  of  a  State  and  upon 
a  showing  that  such  amount  Is  in  excess  of 
the  needs  cf  the  State  for  these  purposes. 
Any  funds  not  used  as  required  by  this  sub- 
section shall  lapse.  There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  subsection, 
out  oi  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  not  to  exceed  $120,000,000 
lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  and 
not  to  exceed  $120,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1967.  No  part  of  the  High- 
way Trubi  Fund  shall  be  available  to  carry 
out  this  subsection." 


(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  3  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  striking  out 
"319.  Landscaping." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"319.  Landscaping  and  scenic  enhancement." 
Sec.  302.  In  order  to  provide  the  basis  for 
evaluating  the  continuing  programs  author- 
ized by  this  Act.  and  to  furnish  the  Congress 
with  the  information  necessary  for  author- 
ization of  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  June  30.  1967.  the  Secretary, 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  highway  de- 
partments, shall  make  a  detailed  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  and  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
economic  Impact  of  such  programs  on  af- 
fected Individuals  and  commercial  and 
Industrial  enterprises,  the  effectiveness  of 
such  programs  and  the  public  and  private 
benefits  realized  thereby,  and  alternate  or 
improved  methods  of  accomplishing  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
submit  such  detailed  estimate  and  a  report 
concerning  such  comprehensive  study  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  January  10.  1967. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Before  the  promulgation  of 
standards,  criteria,  and  rules  and  regula- 
tions, necessary  to  carry  out  sections  131  and 
136  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  hold  public 
hearings  in  each  State  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  all  relevant  Information  on  which 
to  base  such  standards,  criteria,  and  rules 
and  regulations. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  re- 
port to  Congress,  not  later  than  January  10, 
1967.  all  standards,  criteria,  and  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  applied  in  carrying  out  sec- 
tions 131  and  136  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Sec  304.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $500,000  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  section  135  of  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  relating  to  highway 
safety  programs. 

Sec.  305.  Nothing  In  this  Act  or  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  use  of  eminent  domain  to  ac- 
quire any  dwelling  (Including  related  build- 
ings ^ . 

TITLE    IV 

Sec.  401.  Nothing  In  this  Act  or  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  private  property  to  be  taken 
or  the  reasonable  and  existing  use  restricted 
by  such  taking  without  Just  compensation  as 
provided  In  this  Act. 

Sec  402.  In  addition  to  any  other  amounts 
authorized  by  this  Act  and  the  amendments 
m:\de  by  this  Act.  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  not  to  exceed  $5,000,- 
000  for  administrative  expenses  In  carrying 
out  this  Act  (including  amendments  made 
by  this  Act). 

Sec  403.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Highway    Beautificatlon    Act    of    1965". 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
bringing  this  subject  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  this  afternoon,  I  desire  that  the 
Record  reflect  the  fact  that  the  agree- 
ment which  we  requested  has  been  en- 
tered into  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders.  It  is  an 
agreement  which  is  understood  and 
which  was  requested  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  [Mr. 
McNamara]  and  also  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  that  committee  [Mr. 
CoorER]. 

Therefore,  this  is  a  matter,  as  I  shall 
show  later,  which  has  been  thoroughly 
discussed  with  the  leadership  within  the 


Senate  and  within  the  committees,  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  we  now  approach 
flnal  action,  I  trust,  on  this  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

At  the  outset,  because  of  the  appro- 
priate remarks  just  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  with  reference  to  the  un- 
fortunate incident  in  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, which  he  so  well  represents  in  part, 
I  state  that  the  dedication,  devotion,  aiid 
diligence  with  which  the  President  and 
the  First  Lady  have  approached  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  matter  reflect  great 
credit  on  the  White  House  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government. 

It  is  recognized  throughout  the  United 
States  that  the  efforts  by  the  President 
and  the  First  Lady  in  the  matter  of 
beautificatlon  and  scenic  development  of 
our  highway  system,  have  been  activated 
by  a  sense  of  urgency  in  this  problem. 

Therefore,  I  congratulate  all  those,  in- 
cluding the  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson, 
who  have  made  such  notable  contribu- 
tions to  this  legislation  which  we  are  now 
bringing  to  a  conclusion,  with  the  con- 
currence by  the  Senate  to  the  provisions 
of  the  House  version  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  several  months  ago. 
President  Johnson  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  his  recommendations  for  a  pro- 
gram to  improve  and  to  protect  the  ap- 
pearance of  America's  highways.  Fol- 
lowing careful  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  following  extensive  debate 
and  discussion  in  the  Senate,  a  highway 
beautificatlon  bill.  S.  2084,  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  last  September  16.  The 
bill  which  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
provided  for  an  effective,  fair,  and  rea- 
sonable program  of  highway  beautifica- 
tion. 

Subsequent  to  the  Senate's  passage  of 
S.  2084,  it  was  transmitted  to  the  House 
for  further  action,  and  it  is  now  back  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  our  concurrence  In 
House  amendments. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  examined  care- 
fully the  House  approved  version  of 
S.  2084  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
no  major  difference  between  S.  2084  as 
approved  by  the  House  and  S.  2084  as 
previously  approved  by  the  Senate. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Roads,  it  was  my  responsibility 
to  introduce  this  measure  in  the  Senate, 
to  conduct  the  hearings  before  our  com- 
mittee to  report  S.  2084  from  committee 
and  to  serve  as  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  when  it  came  to  the  Senate  in  mid- 
September.  In  the  light  of  this  knowl- 
edge I  flnd  the  House  version  presents 
no  significant  departure  from  the  bill 
as  it  was  earlier  passed  by  this  body. 

This  opinion  is  shared  by  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Pat  McNamara,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee.  Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  as  well  as  other  members  of  the 
committee  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
the  matter. 

I  shall  comment  briefly  on  what  I  be- 
lieve are  the  most  significant  substantive 
differences  between  the  House  and  tne 
Senate  versions  of  S.  2084. 

Title  I  of  S.  2084  relates  to  the  control 
of  outdoor  advertising  along  the  inter- 
state and  primary  highway  systems.   "J 
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the  Senate-approved  version  of  this  bill, 
there  was  a  general  provision  for  judi- 
cial review  by  any  State  dissatisfied  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce's  final  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  withholding  funds, 
as  provided  in  the  bill.  The  House  re- 
tained this  important  provision  for  judi- 
cial review,  but  enlarged  on  it  by  stating 
in  more  specific  detail  the  procedural 
rights  which  would  be  accorded  to  the 
States.  This  language  is  found  in  sec- 
tion 131(1)  of  S.  2084  as  passed  by  the 
House.  For  example,  the  House  version 
states  that  before  the  Secretary  makes 
a  I  final  determination  on  withholding 
fJnds  from  a  State  he  shall  give  the 
State  written  notice  at  least  60  days  in 
advance  and  accord  to  the  State  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing.  Following  the 
hearing  and  the  Secretary's  final  deter- 
mination, the  State  would  have  45  days 
within  which  to  appeal  the  Secretary's 
final  determination  to  any  U.S.  district 
court  within  that  State.  Also,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  previously  approved  by 
the  Senate,  the  judgment  of  the  district 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
appropriate  U.S.  court  of  appeals  and 
subsequently  by  the  Supreme  Court.  On 
careful  consideration  of  the  language  of 
the  House  bill  covering  judicial  review,  it 
is  my  conclusion  that  all  of  the  safe- 
guards contained  in  the  Senate-approved 
bill  have  been  retained  in  the  House  bill. 
There  is  the  additional  requirement  in 
the  House  bill  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce accord  the  States  an  opportunity 
for  an  administrative  hearing  before  he 
takes  final  action  on  withholding  any 
funds  from  a  State  for  failure  to  achieve 
control  of  billboards  or  junkyards  cer- 
tahily  should  be  regarded  as  entirely  ac- 
ceptable to  this  body. 

Another  difference  in  language  of  title 
I  is  found  in  section  131  (d)  of  the  House 
approved  bill,  which  section  is  compar- 
able to  section  131(e)  of  the  Senate  ap- 
proved bill.  The  language  of  these  two 
sections  is  quite  similar,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  House  approved  version 
states  that  "signs,  displays,  and  devices 
whose  size,  lighting,  and  spacing  con- 
sistent with  customary  use,  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  agreement  between  the  sev- 
eral States  and  the  Secretary"  are  au- 
thorized in  commercial  or  industrial 
areas.  The  words  "consistent  with  cus- 
tomary use"  were  not  contained  in  the 
Senate  version  of  S.  2084.  The  sponsor 
or  this  amendment  explained  during  the 
course  of  the  House  debate  on  S.  2084 
wiat  it  was  his  purpose  to  write  into  the 
statute  the  interpretation  stated  in  the 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
nuttee  on  Roads.  September  14,  which 
appears  on  pages  4  and  5  of  the  House 
committee  report  accompanying  S.  2084. 
^e  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  his  letter 
of  September  14,  states: 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  administration 
tnat  the  regulations.  Insofar  as  they  are  con- 
s«tent  with  the  purposes  of  this  act,  shall 
w  helpful  to  the  advertising  Industry  and 
^t,  for  Instance,  standards  of  size  which 
™ay  be  adopted  would  be  Insofar  as  possible 
«>nslstent  with  standard  size  blUboards  in 
customary  use. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  further 
emphasized  in  his  letter  that  regulations 


pertaining  to  outdoor  advertising  will  not 
be  adopted  without  thorough  consulta- 
tion with  the  States  and  with  reasonable 
provisions  for  public  hearings  and  with 
full  opportunity  for  private  businesses  to 
express  their  views. 

On  careful  consideration  of  the  phrase 
"consistent  with  customary  use,"  in  the 
House-approved  bill  and  which  was  not 
contained  in  the  Senate  version,  it  is  my 
conclusion  that  there  should  be  no  objec- 
tion to  writing  into  the  statute  the  inter- 
pretation and  the  intention  stated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  in  his  letter  of 
September  14.  in  the  House  committee 
report  accompanying  S.  2084.  Certain- 
ly, it  seems  to  me  that  any  regulations 
which  the  Secretary  adopts  in  agreement 
with  the  States  should,  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  act,  be  helpful  to 
the  advertising  industry.  Any  regula- 
tions or  criteria  with  respect  to  size, 
spacing,  and  lighting  of  outdoor  adver- 
tising signs  should,  insofar  as  possible, 
be  consistent  with  customary  use  in  the 
industry.  Therefore,  I  cannot  perceive 
any  valid  objection  to  this  particular 
language  in  the  House  approved  bill. 

There  is  additional  language  in  the 
House  version,  in  section  131(d)  which 
is  not  contained  in  the  bill  approved  by 
the  Senate.   This  reads : 

The  states  shall  have  full  authority  Tin- 
der their  own  zoning  laws  to  zone  areas  for 
commercial  or  Industrial  purposes,  and  the 
actions  of  the  States  In  this  regard  will  be 
accepted  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

This  language  states  in  express  terms 
what  was  clearly  provided  in  S.  2084,  as 
approved  by  the  Senate.  That  is.  the 
matter  of  zoning  areas  for  commercial  or 
industrial  purposes  is  left  to  the  States. 
Therefore,  when  States  or  local  govern- 
ments act  to  zone  areas  for  commercial 
or  industrial  purposes,  in  accordance 
with  the  States'  traditional  exercise  of 
authority  on  zoning,  those  determina- 
tions will  be  accepted  for  purposes  of  bill- 
board or  junkyard  control.  This  lan- 
guage does  not.  of  course,  mean  that  a 
State  or  local  authority  could  place  a 
label  "zoned  commercial  or  industrial" 
on  land  adjacent  to  the  interstate  and 
primary  systems  solely  to  permit  bill- 
boards or  junkyards  and  thereby  frus- 
trate the  intent  of  Congress  stated  in 
section  131(a). 

Thus  interpreted.  I  know  of  no  real  ob- 
jection to  this  clarifying  language  re- 
ferring to  the  zoning  powers  of  the 
States  contained  in  the  bill  approved  by 
the  House. 

■ntle  n  of  S.  2084  deals  with  the  con- 
trol of  junkyards  adjacent  to  the  inter- 
state and  primary  highway  systems. 
Notwithstanding  some  difference  in  lan- 
guage between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  this  bill,  the  two  are  identical 
in  substance  with  one  exception.  The 
Senate  approved  bill,  in  section  135 (i), 
provided  that  the  first  $1,500  of  cost  for 
screening  a  junkyard  should  be  assumed 
by  the  owner  of  the  facilities  screened, 
and  any  amount  in  excess  of  $1,500 
should  be  the  Federal  and  State  respon- 
sibility with  Federal  participation  set  at 
75  percent  of  the  amoimt  in  excess  of 
$1,500  of  the  cost,  and  provides  that  "just 
compensation"  shall  be  provided  for 
screening  of  junkyards,  on  the  same  basis 


as  the  provision  for  just  compensation 
for  removal  of  junkyards  or  for  the  re- 
moval of  billboards.  The  House  approved 
bill  retains  the  same  participation  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  did  the  Senate 
bill,  that  is  75  percent.  It  appears  to 
have  been  the  conclusion  in  the  other 
body  that  it  would  be  somewhat  dis- 
criminatory and  4inf air  to  require  the 
owner  of  a  junkyard  which  had  to  be 
screened  to  bear  the  first  $1,500  of  such 
cost  while  not  imposing  a  similar  require- 
ment on  the  owner  of  billboards  or  jimk- 
yards  which  had  to  be  removed.  After 
consideration  of  the  position  on  this 
point  adopted  by  the  House,  it  is  my  con- 
clusion that  it  has  considerable  merit 
and  that  the  Senate  should  not  object  to 
this  change. 

Title  ni  of  S.  2084  related  to  land- 
scaping and  scenic  enhancement.  The 
House-approved  version  contains  three 
provisions  which  were  not  in  the  bill  as 
approved  by  the  Senate.  The  first  is 
found  in  section  319(b)  to  the  effect  that 
the  3 -percent  funds  allocated  to  a  State, 
on  a  nonmatching  basis,  for  landscape 
and  roadside  development,  may  be  used 
within  the  right-of-way  as  well  as  out- 
side the  right-of-way.  The  bill  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  provided  that  these 
3-percent  nonmatching  funds  would  be 
available  only  outside  the  right-of-way, 
inasmuch  as  landscape  development 
within  the  right-of-way  has  for  many 
years  been  treated  under  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  statutes  as  a  cost  of  con- 
struction. It  is  certainly  possible  that 
there  can  be  some  situations  in  certain 
States  where  it  would  be  desirable  for 
the  State  to  be  authorized  to  use  a  por- 
tion of  the  nonmatching  funds  for  land- 
scaping and  scenic  enhancement  within 
the  right-of-way.  This  would  be  par- 
ticularly true  in  those  situations  where 
the  full  amount  of  the  nonmatching 
funds,  which  would  not  come  from  the 
highway  trust  fund,  could  not  appro- 
priately and  eflBciently  be  used  for  scenic 
enhancement  of  strips  of  land  outside 
the  right-of-way.  Under  this  language, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  be  au- 
thorized to  approve  expenditure  of  the 
nonmatching  funds  for  projects  within 
the  right-of-way.  These  funds  would, 
of  course,  be  administered  in  the  same 
manner  as  Federal-aid  matching  money 
from  the  highway  trust  fund;  that  is,  on 
an  individual  project  basis. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  object  to  this 
provision  with  respect  to  authorizing  the 
use  of  some  of  the  3-percent  nonmatch- 
ing funds  for  projects  within  the  right- 
of-way. 

There  are  two  other  provisions  in  title 
m  of  the  House  approved  bill  which 
were  not  contained  in  S.  2084  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  These  are  con- 
tained in  section  303(a)  and  section 
305(a)  of  the  House  approved  bill.  Sec- 
tion 303(a)  provides  that  before  the 
promulgation  of  standards,  criteria,  and 
rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  hold  public  hearings  in 
each  State  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
all  relevant  Information  on  which  to  base 
his  conclusions. 

The  other  provision  is  found  In  section 
306  of  the  House  approved  bill,  which 
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states  that  nothing  In  this  act  is  to 
authorize  the  use  of  eminent  domain  to 
acquire  any  dwelling.  The  purpose  of 
this  language,  as  I  understand  it,  Is  to 
provide  that  a  person  would  not  be 
forced  to  vacate  his  dwelling,  in  which 
he  actually  resides,  as  a  part  of  a  scenic 
enhancement  project  adjacent  to  an  in- 
terstate or  primary  system  highway. 

There  might  be  some  diflerence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  full  justification  of 
these  last  two  provisions  I  have  de- 
scribed, but  it  is  my  judgment  that  they 
do  not  present  a  sufficient  problem  or 
sufficient  question  as  to  require  the  Sen- 
ate to  take  issue. 

Finally.  I  mention  the  differences  in 
title  IV  between  the  Senate  and  House 
versions  of  this  bill.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion, contained  in  section  401.  authorizes 
$5  million  for  research  and  development 
in  disposition  of  scrap  or  discarded  mo- 
tor vehicles.  This  provision  was  deleted 
by  the  House,  on  the  premise  that  it 
would  be  more  appropriate  to  cope  with 
this  specific  issue  separately  as  a  part  of 
a  comprehensive  solid-waste  disposal 
program  expected  to  be  considered  next 
session. 

The  House  bill  does  contain  an  au- 
thorization for  administrative  expenses 
not  to  exceed  $5  million,  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  No  authori- 
zation for  administrative  expenses  was 
contained  in  the  Senate-approved  ver- 
sion. In  view  of  the  requirements  in  the 
House-approved  bill  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  required  to  conduct  a 
full  public  hearing  in  each  of  the  50 
States  before  promulgating  any  criteria, 
rules  or  regulations,  pertaining  either  to 
billboards  or  junkyards,  it  is  evident 
that  a  substantial  administrative  ex- 
pense will  be  incurred.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  have 
sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  this  re- 
quirement for  a  hearing  in  each  State, 
particularly  in  view  of  another  provi- 
sion that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  file  a  report  with  the  Congress  not 
later  than  January  10.  1967,  concerning 
all  standards,  criteria,  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  he  proposes  for  implement- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to 
billboard  and  junkyard  control. 

Careful  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  House  version  of  S.  2084  and  it 
is  my  conclusion  that  none  of  the  changes 
made  by  the  House  are  of  such  character 
as  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  Senate. 

Accordingly.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendment  to  S. 
2084. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  vill 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia on  the  tremendous  job  he  has  done 
in  handling  the  bill,  from  the  beginning, 
when  he  held  hearings,  up  to  now  when 
the  bill  is  on  the  way  to  the  White 
House. 

The  bill  is  one  of  the  most  complicated 
bills  we  have  had  before  our  committee 


this  year.  The  patience  displayed  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  was  out- 
standing, to  say  the  least.  I  believe  his 
skillful  handling  of  the  bUl  finally 
brought  it  to  what  will  be  a  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

I  congratulate  him  sincerely  for  his 
tremendous  effort  and  ability  on  this 
complicated  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Those  words  are  in 
character  for  my  distinguished  chair- 
man. We  have  worked  together  on  this 
measure,  and  I  have  been  guided  often 
by  his  good  judgment.  I  am  gratified 
that  in  aproaching  this  complex  prob- 
lem, as  we  move  into  a  more  concentrated 
concern  for  esthetic  values  in  American 
life,  that  we  have  had  a  splendid  bi- 
partisan approach  to  this  responsibil- 
ity in  the  Senate.  We  have  sensed  it 
here.  We  felt  it  in  the  leadership  of 
the  majority  and  minority  parties.  It 
is  a  moment  when  we  can  realize  that 
the  Congress  has  acted  in  the  public  in- 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Once  again  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  who  has  acted  Vvith  in- 
tegrity, capacity,  knowledge,  and  under- 
standing in  guiding  this  most  difficult  bill 
to  its  present  passage.  Words  fail  me 
because  I  understand  the  difficulties  un- 
der which  he  has  labored.  I  do  know 
about  the  tremendous  amount  of  work 
and  time  that  he  has  put  in  in  perfect- 
ing the  bill. 

I  congratulate  him  for  a  job  well 
done. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  Senate  concurred  in 
the  House  amendment  to  S.  2084. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  that  his  leadership 
on  the  bill  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
floor  leadership  I  have  witnessed  in  my 
years  in  the  Senate. 

The  bill  was  a  difficult  bill  when  it 
came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  was 
made  much  more  difficult  because 
amendments  had  to  be  added  on  the 
floor,  of  which  the  Senator  was  not 
aware  until  shortly  before  he  brought 
up  the  bill  for  consideration. 

He  did  a  masterful  job.  We  are  all 
proud  of  him  and  I  extend  to  him  my 
highest  congratulations. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  commendation  of  the  Senator. 


SHOWING  OF  FILM  ENTITLED 
"ADLAI  STEVENSON  THE  AM- 
BASSADOR" 

Mr.  DIHKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  immediate  consideration,  a  con- 
current resolution,  in  behalf  of  myself 
and    the    Senator    from    Illinois    [Mr. 

DOUGLASl. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution  will  be  stated  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The   concurrent   resolution    <S.   Con. 
Res.  61)  was  read,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  61 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  should  make  appropriate 
arrangements  to  make  the  film  prepared  by 
It  on  the  late  Adlal  Stevenson,  entitled 
"Adlal  Stevenson  the  Ambassador",  avail- 
able for  viewing  only  at  the  Auditorium 
Theatre  In  the  City  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  for 
one  day  only,  on  or  about  October  24,  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concunent  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
cleared  this  matter  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
with  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
that  committee,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper]. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent death  of  Adlai  Stevenson  was  not 
only  a  great  loss  to  the  Nation  and  to 
the  world,  but  it  was  also  a  very  deeply 
felt  loss  to  my  own  State  of  Illinois.  A 
committee  of  distinguished  Illinois  citi- 
zens, with  the  sponsorship  of  about  100 
civic,  religious,  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions including  the  United  Nations  Asso- 
ciation of  the  U.S.A.  has  organized  a  me- 
morial tribute  to  Ambassador  Stevenson 
to  be  held  on  October  24  in  Chicago. 

The  memorial  observance  has  a  com- 
pletely nonpartisan  sponsorship  and  it 
is  in  no  way  a  "benefit"  or  fundraising 
affair.  Its  purpose  is  solely  to  honor  our 
distinguished  State  Governor,  national 
leader,  and  world  representative.  Tlie 
organizers  of  the  observance  have  asked 
Members  of  the  Congress  for  assistance 
in  securing  permission  to  show  at  this 
single  event,  and  at  no  other,  the  new 
film  entitled  "Adlai  Stevenson  the  Am- 
bassador" produced  by  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency.  The  law  properly  pro- 
vides, of  course,  that  USIA  films  may  not 
be  shown  in  the  United  States.  Specific 
permission  must  be  granted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Knowing  the  deep  importance  to  Illi- 
nois of  this  observance.  Senator  Dirksen 
and  I  have  agreed  to  sponsor  the  neces- 
sary concurrent  resolution  which  would, 
if  the  Congress  agrees,  permit  this  single 
showing  in  Chicago  of  the  Stevenson 
film.  Immediately  after  receiving  the 
request  of  the  observance  committee  on 
October  1,  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  my  colleague,  I  addressed  an  explana- 
tion of  the  request  made  of  us  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, the  majority  leader  and  each 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Cem- 
mittee.  In  that  letter  I  asked  if  the 
Senators,  in  view  of  the  exceptional  and 
unforeseen  circumstances,  would  object 
to  immediate  consideration  of  the  re- 
quired resolution.  I  enclosed  a  copy  of 
the  draft  resolution  and  reported  that 
two  precedents  for  such  action  had  al- 
ready been  approved  by  the  Congress 
this  year.    These  are  House  Concurrent 
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Resolution  282  and  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  426,  both  authorizing  single 
showings  of  the  USIA  film  of  John  F. 
Kennedy.  '' 

For  the  Record  may  I  say  that  after  I 
sent  out  the  letters  I  was  informed  by  the 
USIA  that  the  title  of  the  film  in  ques- 
tion is  "Adlai  Stevenson  the  Ambassa- 
dor" not  "From  the  Land  of  Lincoln — 
Adlai  Stevenson,"  as  I  indicated  in  the 
letters. 

Members  of  the  committee  have  been 
most  understanding  of  the  circumstances 
of  this  matter,  and  I  wish  to  particularly 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Fulbright,  the  majority  leader, 
Senator  Mansfield,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
author  of  the  ban  on  showings  of  USIA 
films,  Senator  Mundt,  for  their  con- 
siderateness  and  help. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
61>  was  agreed  to. 


CONTRIBUTION    TO     CERTAIN    IN- 
HABITANTS     OF     THE     RYUKYU 

ISLANDS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res,  32)  to  authorize  a  contribution  to 
certain  inhabitants  of  the  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands for  death  and  injury  to  persons, 
and  for  use  of  and  damage  to  private 
property,  arising  from  acts  and  omis- 
sions of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  or  mem- 
bers thereof,  after  August  15,  1945,  and 
before  April  28,  1952,  wliich  were,  on 
page  2,  line  4,  after  "persons"  insert 
""excluding  municipalities)",  and  on 
page  3,  line  16,  after  "claim"  insert  "; 
except  that  no  remimeration  on  account 
of  such  services  rendered  on  behalf  of 
any  association  of  claimants  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  (including  organiza- 
tions thereof)  shall  exceed  1  per  centum 
of  the  aggregate  amoimt  so  paid  on  the 
claims  involved". 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 3  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  32,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  provided  that  at- 
torneys' fees  in  connection  with  any 
claim  shall  not  exceed  5  percent  of  the 
total  amount  paid  on  such  claim.  The 
House  amended  this  section  by  adding  a 
proviso  that  no  remuneration  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  on  behalf  of 
any  association  of  claimants  by  any 
agent  or  attorney,  including  organiza- 
tions thereof,  shall  exceed  1  percent  of 
the  aggregate  amoimt  paid  on  the  claims 
involved. 

The  House  of  Representatives  also 
amended  Senate  Joint  Resolution  32  to 
exclude  municipalities  from  the  defini- 
tion of  persons  who  may  be  considered 
as  meritorious  claimants.  I  understand 
that  this  amendment  would  apply  to 
about  38  cities  and  towns  of  various 
sizes  which  have  claims  totaling  approx- 
imately $960,000.  ^ 

Mr.  President.  I  mov^ftbt  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amWdments. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  10292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hilda 
Shen  Tsiang;  and 

H.J.  Res.  695.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  bill  (H.R.  10292)  for  the  relief  of 
Hilda  Shen  Tsiang,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1966 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  im- 
mediately proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  695,  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  joint  resolution  extends  from  Oc- 
tober 15  to  Saturday,  October  23,  exist- 
ing provisions  of  law,  providing  funds 
for  the  operation  of  the  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment for  which  the  regular  appro- 
priation bills  for  fiscal  year  1966  have 
not  yet  been  enacted. 

All  authority  under  this  resolution  ex- 
pires on  October  23,  1965. 

There  are  two  regular  appropriation 
bills  still  awaiting  final  action  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  One  is  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill — and  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  conferees  are  meeting  on 
this  bill  this  afternoon.  The  other  is  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill,  upon 
which  a  conference  is  scheduled  for  this 
afternoon. 

The  final  bill  of  the  session — the  sup- 
plemental bill  for  fiscal  year  1966 — is  ex- 
pected to  be  considered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  tomorrow.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  pro- 
ceeding with  its  hearings  on  the  supple- 
mental items,  and  will  conclude  these  by 
the  first  of  the  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  joint  resolution. 

The  PR^IDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  695),  which  was  read 
twice  by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  695) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT— AU- 
THORITY TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGES, 
ETC. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  after- 
noon, it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Friday,  October  15,  1965. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  following  to- 
day's session  until  Friday,  October  15, 
1965,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  messages  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  that  commit- 
tees be  authorized  to  file  reports,  to- 
gether with  any  individual,  additional, 
supplementary,  or  minority  views  if  de- 
sired; and  that  the  Vice  President  or 
President  pro  tempore  be  authorized  to 
sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14(b)    OF  THE 
TAFT-HARTLEY  ACT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  our  ranks  in  de- 
fense of  our  State  right-to-work  laws. 
His  coimsel  and  his  leadership  have  been 
invaluable. 

Only  yesterday  the  Senator  from 
Texas  took  this  floor  to  defend  so  ably 
his  State  and  its  chief  executive  against 
those  opposed  to  Texas'  right-to-work 
laws.  On  Friday,  last.  Senator  Tower 
came  prepared  to  speak  all  Friday  after- 
noon, and  night  if  necessary,  to  do  his 
part  to  carry  the  message  to  all  across 
our  land.  Due  to  a  most  imusual  par- 
liamentary situation,  as  we  recall,  the 
Senate  recessed  without  the  opportunity 
for  my  distinguished  colleague  to  speak. 
He  dutifully  awaited  with  eagerness  his 
turn  again  this  Friday,  but  low  and  be- 
hold, we  have  now  put  this  matter  over. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
had  prepared  through  diligent  efifort  a 
wealth  of  valuable  educational  material 
upon  this  subject  of  14(b).  Much  of  it 
he  will,  of  course,  use  next  year  if  need 
be,  but  I  believe  we  should  now  have 
recorded  a  statement  of  Senator  Tower's 
support  of  14(b),  and  his  support  of  his 
people  in  Texas.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, therefore,  that  a  speech  prepared 
for  delivery  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
'There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  by  Senatoh  Tower 

In  my  remarks  In  sxipport  of  14(b)  of 
Taft-Hartley,  I  must  necessarily  refer  to  our 
labor  unions  and  to  our  labor  union  move- 
ments. I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  favor 
generally  unions  and  their  efforts  to  bring 
bett-er  working  conditions  to  their  members. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  I  were  an  employee  In 
Industry,  I  would  want  the  privilege  of  Join- 
ing forces  with  my  fellow  employees  In  a 
labor  union  so  that  I  might  work  In  the 
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Interest  of  our  common  gcod.  Most  labor 
unions  seriously  endeavor  to  serve  the  In- 
terest of  their  members.  Of  this,  there  Is  no 
doubt.  But  there  Is.  likewise,  no  doubt  that 
there  exists  In  the  labor  movement,  Just  as 
In  every  other  movement  of  comparable  size, 
those  who  do  not  do  service  to  the  general 
Interest  of  their  members.  Laws  enacted  by 
the  Congress  must  be  designed  to  minimize 
their  impact,  to  regulate,  and  restrain  their 
operation.  These  regulations,  in  order  to  be 
just  and  constitutional,  must  likewise  apply 
to  all  unions — good  as  well  as  bad. 

As  I  have  said,  if  I  were  a  laboring  man  In 
industry,  I  would  want  the  privilege  of  Join- 
ing, and  I  probably  would  Join,  a  labor  union. 
But  I  would  not  want  to  be  compelled  to  do 
so.  I  would  want  the  right  to  Join  if  I 
thought  it  were  in  my  Interest  to  do  so.  I 
would  also  want  the  right  to  refrain  from 
Joining,  or  to  resign  my  membership  if  I  had 
joined,  should  I  believe  the  union  was  falling 
to  represent  my  best  Interests. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks  today  In  sup- 
port of  right  to  work,  I  will  review,  generally, 
opposition  arguments  to  this  right.  These 
opposition  arguments  are  clearly  against  the 
principle  of  the  rlght-to-work  laws  of  Texas 
and  the  several  other  States.  The  reason  for 
my  review,  I  might  add,  is  prompted  by  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  opposition  to 
Texas  right  to  work  has  been  presented.  This 
opposition  prompts  a  like  thoroughness  in 
defense  of  the  principle  Texans  have  so 
wisely  seen  fit  to  adopt. 

Certainly  I  do  not  wish  my  remarks  to  be 
interpreted  in  any  way  as  being  critical, 
personally,  of  any  one  of  those  so  ably  pre- 
senting proponent  argoxments. 

This  proposed  repeal  is  an  impelling  Issue. 
It  involves  the  freedom,  the  liberty,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  working  men  and  women,  the 
little  people  who  In  our  Nation  are  least  able 
to  defend  themselves.  It  is  an  issue  upon 
which  I  will  have  more  to  say  before  thlB 
discussion  ends. 

Opponents  of  14(b)  have  stated  the  ques- 
tion is  simply  one  of  whether  or  not  a  union 
shop  should  be  approved  uniformly  in  the 
entire  country,  where  it  meets  with  the  em- 
ployers approval  as  well  as  with  the  approval 
of  a  majority  of  the  employees,  and  Is  con- 
tractually carried  out. 

Now  that  may  be  a  question  but  is  not 
the  real  issue  before  us.  The  real  issues, 
and  there  are  several,  include  personal  free- 
dom, the  dignity  of  the  Individual,  the  diffu- 
sion of  power  within  our  Federal-State  sys- 
tem, and  the  matter  of  who  Is  better  able  to 
properly  represent  the  people  on  personal 
issues  of  this  nature — the  State  legislatures 
who  are  close  to  and  readily  accessible  to 
the  people,  or  the  Federal  Congress. 

The  Congress  has  each  session  for  several 
years  considered  and  enacted  legislation  de- 
signed, according  to  proponents,  to  fvu-ther 
assure  the  privileges  of  freedom  and  dignity 
to  individuals  in  the  area  of  civil  rights  and 
economic  opportunity.  Now  on  this  issue 
we  And  that  many  of  those  who  were  strong 
proponents  of  these  civil  rights  proposals 
are  advocating  the  repeal  of  section  14(b), 
which  would,  in  effect,  force  many  American 
workers  either  to  join  or  pay  into  a  privately 
controlled  labor  union.  I  feel  a  number  of 
opponents  to  right  to  work  are  out  of  touch 
with  the  feelings  and  the  wishes  of  the 
people  back  home. 

As  members  of  the  Senate,  we  should  want 
to  protect,  not  destroy,  the  principle  of  dif- 
fusion of  power  between  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  so  carefully  established 
by  our  forefathers  in  an  effort  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  descendants  against  the 
abuses,  the  miscarriage  of  justice,  and  the 
dangers  that  emanate  from  excessive  powers 
in  the  central  government  they  created. 
These  founders  of  our  Nation  had  experi- 
enced harsh  dealings  at  the  hands  of  auto- 
cratic power,  and  were  determined  through 
the  diffusion  approach  to  protect  the  Amer- 


ican people   against   it.    We  must  not  de- 
stroy those  safeguards. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  not  go  on 
record  here  as  favoring  the  further  concen- 
tration of  power  in  the  Central  Government 
by  increasing  restrictions  on  the  already  too 
restricted  States.  We  do  not  want,  through 
this  measure,  to  concentrate  more  power  In 
the  powerful  unions  that  are  already  demon- 
strating their  capacity  to  dominate  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  do  not,  through  this 
proposal,  want  to  give  unions  and  their 
leaders  breadbasket  control  over  the  work- 
Ingmen  of  America.  We  do  not  want  to 
create  a  condition  that  could  enable  these 
union  leaders  to  create  a  behlnd-the-scene 
oligarchy  responsible  in  fact  to  no  one,  yet 
powerful  enough  to  control  government  at 
all  levels,  and  through  this  government  ve- 
hicle the  freedom  and  dignity  of  all  people. 
These  are  the  real  issues  before  us  today  and 
not  the  technical  concepts  that  have  been 
presented. 

Opponents  of  14(b)  have  said  its  repeal.  In 
actuality,  would  not  force  upon  any  group 
of  employees  the  adoption  of  a  union  shop, 
but  only  where  a  majority  of  the  employees 
are  desirous  of  It. 

With  this  argument,  I  am  technically  In 
agreement,  but  I  have  numerous  reserva- 
tions based  on  practicality.  Available  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  records  and 
tabulations  reveal  many  union  elections 
have  been  won  by  very  slim  majorities,  some 
no  greater  than  51  percent  of  the  working 
force.  What  about  the  49  percent  who  op- 
posed the  union?  They  may  wish  to  nego- 
tiate directly  with  their  employer.  They 
may  wish  to  select  other  representation. 
Their  freedom,  their  right  to  choose,  is  just 
as  sacred  as  is  that  of  the  majority.  Any 
student  of  ovir  Government  knows  that  great 
care  was  exercised  by  Its  creators  to  provide 
protection  for  the  minorities,  to  protect  their 
freedoms,  their  dignity,  and  their  rights. 
This  Congress  has  recently  taken  action  to 
further  implement  this  purpose.  We  should 
not  say  to  minorities  of  whatever  natiire 
that  we  will  protect  your  freedoms;  that  is, 
all  except  the  freedom  to  work  at  yovu*  chosen 
skills  In  a  plant  of  your  choice.  We  should 
not  say  that  you  must  Join  or  pay  a  private 
organization  selected  to  represent  you  by 
someone  else.  If  you  hope  to  exercise  this 
inalienable  right  of  earning  a  living  for 
yourself  and  your  family. 

I  ponder,  as  we  all  must,  the  high  meas- 
ures of  disrespect  shown  our  Government  by 
many  American  citizens,  especially  oiir 
youth.  Perhaps  a  large  measure  of  this  dis- 
respect stems  from  action  in  favor  of  the 
favored  few.  Our  Government  should  not 
change  from  one  based  upon  the  principle 
of  Government  "of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people"  to  one  based  on  the  de- 
veloping concept  of  Government  "of  the  fav- 
ored few,  by  the  favored  few,  and  for  the  fav- 
ored few."  This  proposed  forcing  of  minor- 
ities to  support  private  organizations  created 
by  majorities  certainly  Indicates  that  we  are 
moving  In  that  direction.  We  cannot  expect 
our  coming  generations  to  respect  a  govern- 
ment that  distorts  personal  freedom  and  lib- 
erty In  this  fashion. 

The  term  right  to  work  has  been  declared 
by  its  opponents  to  be  a  misnomer,  in  that 
right  to  work  laws  do  not  really  give  any- 
body the  right  to  work.  Opponents  of  14(b) 
further  contend  that  the  repeal  of  the  14(b) 
would  not  destroy  anyone's  right  to  work, 
and  that  such  repeal  would  not  require  one 
to  join  a  luiion  in  order  to  secure  or  continue 
employment. 

Now,  I  must  agree  with  14(b) 's  opponents 
to  the  degree  that  the  words  "right  to  work" 
are  perhaps  a  misnomer.  It  should  be 
labeled,  in  my  opinion,  "freedom  to  work," 
the  freedom  to  work  without  being  forced  to 
join  a  union  or  to  pay  tribute  to  a  tmlon,  or 
to  any  other  organization  or  working  men 
with  which  the  Individual  worker  did  not 


happen  to  agree.  The  freedom  to  secure  a 
job  on  his  own  ability  and  to  hold  that  job 
by  virtue  of  his  capacity  to  perform.  Free- 
dom  to  work  with  a  measure  of  happiness 
fully  realizing  that  his  future  depends  en- 
tirely upon  his  own  capacity.  Freedom  to 
work  in  any  fashion  that  will  give  to  his  em- 
ployer an  hour's  work  for  an  hour's  pay,  a 
day  of  production  for  a  day's  pay,  and  void 
of  being  forced  to  slow  down  his  operations 
to  keep  within  the  purposely  low  standards 
established  by  his  imposed  leaders.  Freedom 
to  move  outside  job  classification  bounds 
that  tend  to  stifle  the  tise  of  his  talent, 
demonstrate  his  versatility,  and  enhance  his 
opportunity  for  progress.  Freedom  to  work 
as  long  as  he  satisfies  his  employer  through 
honest  effort.  Freedom  from  the  agony  of 
being  called  upon  the  carpet  by  union  leaders 
and  told  how  he  is  to  perform  off  his  job  as 
well  as  on  his  job.  Freedom  from  assessments 
for  dues  and  political  activities  In  the  sup- 
port of  candidates  and  issues  he  does  not 
desire  to  support. 

Freedom  to  select  his  own  representation 
In  dealing  with  management  or  freedom  to 
represent  himself.  Freedom  to  work  for  a 
promotion  without  being  hamstrung  by  ar. 
bltrarlly  set  standards  that  breed  mediocrity, 
stifle  initiative,  and  delays,  and  forestalls 
opportunity  for  promotion.  That  is  what 
the  so-called  right  to  work  means.  It  is  the 
freedom  to  work  as  rapidly  or  as  slowly  as 
one  wishes  and  to  go  the  extra  mile  if  de- 
sired in  an  effort  to  advance.  It  means  the 
freedom  to  choose  one's  employer,  to  se- 
cure a  job,  and  hold  that  job  by  virtue  of  hla 
own  ability. 

The  argument  that  right  to  work  does 
not,  in  fact,  give  anybody  a  true  right  to  a 
job  because  it  creates  no  jobs  is  one  I  agree 
with.  Neither  do  unions  provide  jobs  be- 
yond the  relatively  few  for  those  who  are 
employed  to  carry  forward  the  unions'  pro- 
grams. Rlght-to-work  laws  do  not  create 
jobs,  neither  does  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  or  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and 
neither  will  H.R.  77. 

Jobs  are  created  by  employers  who  Invest 
their  money  In  private  enterprises  from 
which  they  hope  to  secure  profits  from  the 
production  or  the  rendering  of  needed  serv- 
ices. Unless  they  secure  that  production,  or 
render  a  needed  service  for  which  the  peo- 
ple are  willing  and  able  to  pay,  the  Jobs  tend 
to  dry  up  and  people  lose  their  Jobs. 

Section  14(b)  opponents  ftirther  say  that 
the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  would  not  require 
that  any  person  join  a  union  In  order  to  get 
or  hold  a  job.  With  this,  I  am  in  total  dis- 
agreement. Technically,  a  person  Is  not 
required  to  join  a  union  to  either  secure  or 
hold  a  job.  He  is,  however,  required  to  pay 
tribute  to  that  union  to  the  extent  of  an  ini- 
tiation fee  established  by  the  union,  pay 
dues,  or  contribute  the  equivalent  of  initia- 
tion fees  and  regular  dues  to  the  union.  As 
a  matter  of  practice,  when  an  employer  and 
the  union  enter  into  a  union  shop  contract 
for  all  practical  purposes  the  individual 
worker  does  have  to  join  the  union  be- 
cause he  may  not  possess  the  knowledge  or 
the  funds  to  prosecute  his  rights  imder  the 
law. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  worker 
does  not  know  what  is  in  the  law.  All  that 
he  knows  is  what  he  Is  shown  by  union 
leaders,  and  conceivably  by  his  employer, 
with  respect  to  the  law.  Generally  speaking, 
his  knowledge  Is  confined  to  the  contract 
between  the  employer  and  the  union  w-hlch 
has  been  explained  to  him.  He  Is  made  fa- 
miliar with  the  contract,  or  at  least  that 
segment  of  the  contract  that  requires  that  be 
be  a  member  of  the  union,  and  possessing 
no  knowledge  of  the  law,  he  does  not  look 
beyond  that. 

Insofar  as  the  practical  application  of  this 
section  of  the  act.  If  this  bill  Is  enacted,  the 
man  must  become  a  member  of  the  union. 
11  the   union  wants  him   as  a  member.  In 
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order  to  hold  his  job.  The  union  may  not 
want  him  as  a  member  if  they  think  he 
might  become  a  dissident  voice  In  its  oper- 
ation, and  why  should  they,  as  practical  men, 
when  he  would  have  to  pay  them  anyway. 
The  contract,  I  remind  you,  was  made  be- 
tween his  employer  and  the  union  desig- 
nated to  represent  him,  but  as  to  Is  con- 
tents, he  had  no  voice. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  little  research  will 
show  examples  where  labor  unions,  enjoying 
a  monopoly  in  either  the  closed  shop  or  the 
union,  have  destroyed  jobs  In  years  past 
through  excessive  demands  supported  by  this 
monopolistic  authority.  They  have  forced 
Industries  and  operations  to  either  close 
their  doors,  curtail  operations,  or,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  mining  Industry,  to  force 
prices  so  high  that  substitutes  for  the  ma- 
terial they  were  producing  moved  into  their 
established  markets.  The  net  results  have 
been  the  destruction  of  the  jobs  rather  than 
the  creation  of  jobs  for  the  individuals 
affected. 

I  have  no  figures  available  to  me,  but  con- 
ceivably they  are  available,  in  union  rec- 
ords, that  would  reveal  the  percentage  of  the 
dues  dollar  that  is  actually  utilized  in  the 
process  of  negotiations.  It  Is  the  judgment 
of  many  that  In  some  cases  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  money  collected  Is 
expended  for  this  purpose.  A  vast  majority 
of  the  dollars  thus  collected  In  such  cases 
may.  In  fact,  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  organization  efforts  of  the  union 
In  plants  other  than  the  plant  In  which 
the  worker  Is  employed,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  expanding  the  political  activities  of  these 
union  organizations.  This  money  Is  con- 
trolled by  the  union  leaders,  and  this  In- 
dividual worker,  if  he  chooses  to  i>ay  these 
fees  without  becoming  a  member  of  the 
union,  has  no  opportunity  whatsoever  of  ex- 
pressing himself  with  respect  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  union  unless  he  becomes  a  mem- 
ber. 

If  he  does  choose  to  become  a  member,  In 
all  probability  his  voice  carries  but  little 
more  weight,  as  Is  reflected  by  the  disturbed 
condition  In  some  major  unions. 

There  is  a  deep  and  underlying  principle 
involved  here,  a  principle  that  should  be 
protected  by  this  Congress,  that  is  Individual 
freedom.  It  is  our  job  as  lawmakers  to  pro- 
tect the  individual  In  doing  what  he  wants  to 
do  in  such  matters  without  being  subjected 
to  the  abuses  and  the  underl3rlng  principle 
of  not  being  forced  to  support  the  activities 
of  others  In  their  pursuit  of  endeavors  to 
which  he  Is  opposed.  The  underlying  free- 
dom is  to  choose  his  own  representation  In 
dealing  with  his  employer,  or  In  the  event  of 
his  work  to  go  that  extra  mile  In  an  effort 
to  get  a  promotion. 

This  Senate,  in  Its  Investigation  of  labor 
organizations,  which  began  some  several 
years  ago  and  which  Is  still  continuing,  has 
disclosed  abuses  In  some  union  organizations. 
It  has  been  found  that  such  luilons  are  ac- 
tive politically;  that  men  have  been  forced 
to  flnanclally  support  candidates  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  support;  members  have  been 
requested  to  pay  special  assessments  for  po- 
litical purposes;  and  have  had  pressure 
placed  upon  them  in  order  to  force  these 
political  contributions.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
It  is  believed  by  some  that  unions  spend  far 
more  money  In  political  activities  than  Is 
ever  collected  through  the  processes  of  their 
political  arm  commonly  referred  to  as  COPE. 
Many  of  the  union  executives  and  business 
managers  of  the  various  locals,  while  being 
paid  by  the  unions,  become  active  In  politics 
and  spend  perhaps  more  of  their  time  in  po- 
litical endeavors  than  they  do  In  representing 
the  workers.  Yet,  these  workers  who  may 
disagree  with  these  leaders,  politically  or  on 
political  Issues,  are  forced  to  contribute  their 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  those 
Individuals,  paying  their  salaries  and  their 


expenses  while  they  thus  devote  their  time 
to  political  issues  and  political  candidates. 

As  evidence  of  the  pressures  that  are  thus 
applied  I  need  only  refer  to  the  recent  press 
reports  to  the  effect  that  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can labor  unions  have  purchased  computer 
equipment  to  be  used  in  keeping  tabs  on 
their  members  regarding  their  "cooperation 
with  the  imion."  They  keep  tabs  as  to 
whether  the  union  member  pays  his  dues, 
whether  he  contributes  to  COPE,  whether  he 
pays  his  political  assessments,  or  a  hundred 
and  one  other  pieces  of  Information  that 
will  determine  his  measure  of  cooperation, 
and  whether  this  \inion  member  is  a  coopera- 
tive member.  That  is,  cooperative  with  the 
program  developed  by  the  union  leaders. 

The  argument  has  been  presented  by  right- 
to-work  opponents  that  all  an  employee  must 
do  under  a  union  shop  agreement  is  to  pay 
his  proportionate  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
union  in  representation  of  Its  members.  Sec- 
tion 14(b)  opponents  contend  in  addition 
that  this  is  only  fair,  that  after  a  union  is 
certified  as  a  bargaining  agent,  after  a  major- 
ity vote  of  the  employees,  the  union  must 
then  by  law  represent  all  of  the  employees, 
union  and  nonunion  alike. 

I  am  not  in  agreement  with  such  argu- 
ments. In  my  opinion,  the  contents  are 
quite  exaggerated  in  favor  of  union  repre- 
sentation. In  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  believe  that  every  worker  forced 
to  pay  tribute  to  these  unions  would  concur 
In  the  opinion  that  he  Is  benefited  by  the 
union.  One  could  ask.  what  benefits?  Cer- 
tainly we  have  seen  Increases  generally  in 
all  wages.  This  has  been  required  In  a  com- 
petitive labor  market  whether  a  plant  be 
unionized  or  nonunlonlzed.  Most  assuredly 
in  a  nonunlonlzed  plant  a  worker  is  not 
forced  to  pay  an  Initiation  fee,  nor  forced 
to  pay  annual  dues  and  thus  permit  their 
being  deducted  from  his  paycheck. 

In  all  probability,  the  actual  take-home 
pay  of  a  worker  in  a  nonunion  plant  wotild 
be  larger  than  that  of  a  worker  in  a  union 
plant.  There  Is  considerable  question 
whether  these  workers  are  really  benefiting 
from  those  variojus  negotiations  carried  on  by 
imion  leaders.    | 

Second,  I  womd  remind  opposition  propo- 
nents that  because  of  the  Irritating  grievance 
procedures  and''  the  constant  harrassment 
emanating  fror»-some  unwise  labor  leaders 
that  we  have  examples  in  America  of  indus- 
try moving  from  one  location  to  another  in 
order  to  avoid  these  harrassing  situations. 
When  these  industries  move,  these  workers 
lose  their  Jobs,  be  they  union  members  or 
nonunion  members,  and  they  are  either 
forced  to  sell  their  homes  and  move  else- 
where in  order  to  stay  with  that  particular 
Industry,  or  they  are  forced  to  seek  em- 
ployment In  other  establishments  where 
there  may  or  may  not  be  demands  for  their 
skills.  Many  of  these  workers  are  older,  be- 
yond the  age  of  Immediate  employment,  and 
find  it  most  difficult  if  not  Impossible  to 
find  suitable  work  at  all.  It  Is  these  groups 
that  exhaust  the  funds  available  to  them 
through  the  unemployment  compensation 
program.  Certainly  we  do  not  wish  to  en- 
courage such  matters. 

And  what  of  the  industries  that  have  been 
closed  or  forced  to  reduce  their  operations 
because  of  inability  o»*  lack  of  desire  to  con- 
form to  union  demands?  It  must  be  of  lit- 
tle solace  indeed  to  the  worker  thus  unem- 
ployed to  know  that  he  has  been  represented 
at  the  bargaining  table  by  one  allegedly 
working  for  his  benefit.  This  worker  most 
assuredly  did  not  benefit. 

The  right-to-work  opposition  arguments 
just  stated  imply  that  a  union  is  designated 
as  the  bargaining  agent  only  after  a  majority 
of  the  employees  have  duly  voted  for  that 
union  to  be  their  bargaining  agent.  How- 
ever, under  recent  interpretations  and  deci- 
sions of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
some  employers  have  been  required  to  bar- 


gain with  unions  when  no  elections  were 
held.  The  decisions  were  based  on  a  new 
type  of  petition  and  authorization  for  NLRB 
election  cards  devised  by  unions  where  the 
worker  authorizes  the  union  to  represent 
him  (153  NLRB  No.  120) . 

Workers  signed  these  cards,  possibly  In 
their  homes,  maybe  under  pressure,  and 
probably  feeling  there  would  be  an  election. 
They  were  given  no  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  other  side  of  the  question  and  changing 
their  minds.  They  are  captives  and  can 
only  escape  from  their  captive  position 
through  the  i>ainful  process  of  decertifica- 
tion. That  is  not  a  fair  election.  That  Is 
not  a  decision  by  secret  ballot. 

Many  workers  are  therefore  unable  to  cope 
with  able  union  organizers,  especially  when 
they  have  not  been  privileged  to  hear  the 
other  side  of  the  argument.  A  worker  may 
refuse  to  sign  but  may  become  the  victim 
of  a  union  shop  contract.  He  had  no  op- 
portunity to  express  his  views  to  his  fellow 
workers  before  an  election.  I  say  that  Is 
not  fairness. 

Another  argument  in  opposition  to  14(b)  Is 
that  the  union  and  its  officers  6p>end  much 
time  and  effort  in  representation  of  em- 
ployees, both  union  and  nonunion.  Thus, 
say  right-to-work  opponents,  it  is  only  Just 
to  require  all  employees  to  pwiy  for  such 
time  and  effort. 

Of  cotirse  the  law  is  clear  that  unions 
must  represent  those  workers  within  the 
bargaining  unit  regardless  of  membership  or 
nonmembership  In  the  union.  I  feel,  how- 
ever, that  as  we  consider  this  question  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  not  a  burden 
Imposed  upon  the  labor  unions  through 
congressional  action  contrary  to  union 
wishes.  It  Is  a  privilege  that  was  sought 
by  unions  late  in  the  1930*8  when  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  was  before  the 
Congress  for  consideration.  The  late  Wil- 
liam Green,  president  of  the  AFL  at  that 
time,  and  his  coworkers,  were  the  principal 
proponents  of  that  section  of  the  law.  They 
sought  and  they  secured  the  privilege  of 
representing  all  workers  within  a  bargain- 
ing train,  they  now  call  free  riders,  be- 
cause they  do  not  want  to  pay  an  assessed 
fare.  The  records  of  the  committees  of  the 
Congress  at  that  time  reveal  that  organized 
labor  was  the  principal  advocate  of  the  re- 
quirement that  unions  represent  all  em- 
ployees In  the  bargaining  unit  regardless  of 
union  membership,  and  now  they  seek  an- 
other privilege.  They  want  again  to  use  this 
Congress  to  force  their  will  upon  these  people 
who  refuse  to  Join.  They  want  to  make 
them  pay  the  fare. 

In  the  arguments  against  14(b)  to  which  I 
am  now  referring,  It  is  stressed  rather  em- 
phatically that  these  nonunion  members  in 
the  bargaining  unit  were  the  recipients  of 
benefits  hard  won  by  union  negotiations. 
Whether  or  not  a  worker  benefits  by  tinion 
representation  is  a  matter  that  only  the 
worker  himself  can  decide.  Who  in  this 
body  knows  what  they  want?  They  may 
possess  different  points  of  view  from  ours. 
They  may  feel  that  they  wotild  have  done 
better  without  representation. 

It  Is  true  that  SNnonunion  member  has 
the  right  under  law  W  call  upon  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  union  in  the  bargaining 
unit  to  represent  him  In  matters  of  personal 
grievances  with  his  employer.  Conceivably 
this  worker  may  prefer  to  express  his  own 
grievances  to  his  employer.  We  have  no 
knowledge  to  support  the  contention  that 
tmlon  representatives  work  as  diligently  In 
behalf  of  nonunion  members  as  they  do  their 
own  members. 

The  records  are  replete  with  examples 
where  unions  have  called  strikes  because  of 
the  discharge  or  mistreatment  of  union  mem- 
bers, but  I  have  as  yet  to  have  called  to  my 
attention  any  instance  where  unions  have 
called  strikes  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
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nonunion  members.  If  the  Impressions  that 
I  have  gained  are  correct,  we  cannot  in 
fairness  say  that  the  unions  give  equal  repre- 
sentation to  all  members  of  the  bargaining 
unit.  This  is  a  question,  that  should  re- 
ceive considerable  thought  before  we,  as 
members  of  this  body,  attempt  to  further 
impose  upon  nonunion  members  the  obliga- 
tion of  supporting  unions  with  which  they 
disagree. 

Certainly  I  am  not  criticizing  unions  for 
being  more  diligent  In  behalf  of  their  mem- 
bers, perhaps  they  should  be.  However.  I  be- 
lleye  we  should  know  and  understand  the 
trlie  picture  before  taking  action  that  would 
impose  a  burden  upon  the  nonunion  work- 
ers in  the  manner  proposed.  Right-to-work 
opponents  have  stated  that  one  advantage  of 
legalizing  the  union  shop  would  be  the  cor- 
responding uniformity  of  contract  through- 
out the  50  States. 

We  now  have  a  uniform  Federal  law.  The 
only  deviation  therefrom  Is  that  in  some 
States  the  people  and  their  legislative  repre- 
sentatives have  determined  to  utilize  the 
privileges  granted  them,  by  the  Congress  in 
section  14(b)  to  enact  laws  that  prevent  dis- 
crimination against  a  worker  for  union  mem- 
bership or  nonunion  membership.  Some 
States  have  not.  These  laws  that  were  en- 
acted read  in  substance  that  no  person  shall 
be  denied  employment  or  be  expelled  from 
his  Job  because  of  membership  or  non- 
membership  in  a  union.  These  laws  protect 
the  union  member  as  well  as  the  nonunion 
member.  They  are  fair,  they  are  Impartial, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
or  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
that  prevents  any  State  among  the  50  from 
enacting  similar  laws. 

Several  States  have  attempted  to  do  so  only 
to  find  that  dominant  union  pressures  In 
those  States  have  prevented  the  legislature 
from  taking  this  progressive  action.  They 
have  gained  this  position  of  dominance  In 
these  non-rlght-to-work  States,  of  which 
there  are  31.  r.nd  In  some  of  those  States 
have  held  this  position  of  dominance  for  a 
good  number  of  years.  They  have  been  seek- 
ing this  same  dominance  at  the  national  level, 
and  the  mere  fact  that  we  are  considering 
this  Issue  here  today  Is  indicative  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  made  substantial  head- 
way. 

Opponents  of  right  to  work  point  out  that 
out  of  the  employed  people  of  America,  esti- 
mated to  be  75  million,  only  17  million 
workers  are  now  members  of  a  union.  It  is 
then  argued  that  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  Join  a  union  do  not  lose  their  right  to 
work,  that  a  person  who  does  not  Join  a 
union,  or  pay  union  dues,  has  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  seek  employment  elsewhere. 

The  important  factor  here  Is  the  conten- 
tion, that  if  a  man,  because  of  some  basic 
principle,  religion,  or  simply  for  personal 
convictions  does  not  wish  to  be  a  member 
of  a  union  or  pay  tribute  to  a  union,  there 
is  a  vast  number  of  opportunities,  some  58 
million,  for  him  to  secure  employment  out- 
side unionized  operations.  Now,  this  sounds 
reasonably  good  until  one  places  upon  these 
conclusions  the  microscopic  eye  of  analysis 
and  weights  the  findings  by  the  facts  of  life. 
Many  of  these  workers  who  could  be  op- 
posed to  becoming  members  of  a  union  have 
been  working  In  their  present  position  for  a 
number  of  years,  have  developed  skills  for 
which  they  are  receiving  good  wages,  and 
have  passed  beyond  the  age  of  40,  an  age 
that  seemingly  has  become  the  maximum 
age  limit  for  any  new  employment  by  an 
industrial   establishment  In  America. 

Industries  have  developed  this  basic  level 
because  of  their  retirement  and  fringe  bene- 
fit programs.  If  the  employee  Is  to  receive 
the  full  benefit  thereof,  he  must  be  on  the 
job  and  working  by  the  time  he  Is  40  years 
of  age  to  provide  adequate  retirement. 
Consequently,  people  who  are  discharged  for 
whatever  reason  beyond  the  age  of  40  find 


it  extremely  difficult  to  secure  new  employ- 
ment. More  especially  Is  this  so  If  they  are 
skilled  workers  in  an  industrial  establish- 
ment that  has  these  retirement  programs, 
and  most  substantial  industries  do.  In 
theory  the  opposition  arguments  appear  to 
be  correct,  but  these  skills  the  workers  have 
developed  do  not  equip  them  for  suitable 
employment  in  most  of  the  other  Industries 
employing  the  other  58  million  people.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  these  other  58 
million  Jobs  are  not  manufacturing  Jobs  at 
all,  but  In  the  service  and  distributive  fields. 
As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  a  worker 
beyond  the  age  of  40  working  in  an  indus- 
trial establishment,  who  has  developed  skills 
that  warrant  him  premium  pay  Is  simply 
forced  to  go  along.  He  Is  going  to  be  forced 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  union  with  which  he 
disagrees  and  which  he  does  not  want  to 
represent  him.  That  will  simply  mean  that 
he  will  have  deducted  from  his  weekly  pay- 
check this  tribute  that  we  are  considering 
Imposing  upon  him,  for  a  service  that  he 
does  not  desire  to  receive. 

That  is  not  fair.  We  should  not  deny  this 
individual  his  freedom  to  continue  In  his 
employment  where  he  has  been  employed 
satisfactorily  for  a  great  number  of  years. 
We  should  not  subject  him  to  these  pres- 
sures. We  should  not  force  him  to  make  con- 
tributions to  an  organization  with  which  he 
Is  In  dlsagreeriient  In  order  to  satisfy  those 
who  have  forced  this  representation  upon 
him.  A  majority  of  the  people  In  my  State, 
and  in  the  Nation,  are  in  agreement  with  this 
position. 

Turning  to  another  argument.  It  Is  said 
unionization  In  the  19  States  that  presently 
outlaw  the  union  shop  Is  lower  than  Is  the 
case  In  the  other  31  States.  If  It  be  so.  It  Is 
so  for  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  In  the  non-rlght-to-work 
States,  people  are  not  permitted  to  work  in 
union  shops  unless  they  are  members  of  a 
union  or  pay  tribute  to  a  union.  In  these 
States  that  can  have  the  union  shop,  there 
are  literally  thousands  of  workers  who  are 
members  of  the  union  because  they  are 
working  in  operations  that  have  union  shops 
and  they  are,  therefore,  forced  to  be  members 
of  those  unions,  or  at  least  pay  tribute  to 
them.  Inasmuch  as  they  have  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  them,  they  find  It  to  their  advantage 
to  become  members  of  the  union  so  that  they 
may  at  least  have  the  privilege  of  attending 
union  meetings  to  see  what  Is  going  on. 

In  the  rlght-to-work  States,  these  persons 
who  do  not  want  to  be  members  of  a  union 
can  continue  peacefully  In  their  employ- 
ment without  the  necessity  of  paying  tribute 
and.  consequently,  do  not  see  any  necessity 
of  being  a  member  of  a  union.  So,  union 
membership  in  these  States  is  naturally 
lower.  There  is  certainly  nothing  wrong 
with  that. 

Perhaps  there  is  another  reason.  There  Is 
nothing  in  a  rlght-to-work  State  that  pre- 
vents an  individual  from  Joining  a  union, 
but  it  becomes  incumbent  upon  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  union  to  sell  that  Individual 
the  Idea  that  It  Is  to  his  advantage  to  be- 
come a  member.  Just  because  the  unions 
have  failed  in  this  opportunity,  does  not 
mean  we  can  rightfully  assume  that  it  Is 
Incimibent  upon  us  to  enact  legislation  to 
ball  the  unions  out  of  a  situation  that  has 
developed  because  of  their  own  incapacity 
to  sell  their  product.  We  should  not  bring 
force  upon  those  who  do  n«t  wish  to  buy  the 
union  product. 

In  answer  to  the  argument  that  the  waige 
index  in  the  right-to-work  States  Is  lower 
than  in  the  non-rlght-to-work  States,  I  sub- 
mit that  whether  it  is  true  or  not  true,  it  is 
somewhat  immaterial.  All  of  us  know  that 
during  the  course  of  the  development  of  our 
Nation,  the  States  which  are  now  right-to- 
work  States  were  primarily  the  agricultural 
States,  the  ranching  States,  the  producers  of 


the  raw  materials,  and  not  the  manufactur- 
ing States. 

Manufacturing  was  concentrated  in  the 
East  and  In  the  North,  and  by  virtue  of  thU 
concentration  of  skilled  laborers,  naturally 
the  wage  structure  was  higher.  In  these 
right-to-work  States  It  has  not  as  yet  caught 
up.  These  wages,  the  income  of  the  workers, 
were  substantially  higher  in  these  current 
non-right-to-work  States  long  before  there 
was  even  enacted  any  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  any  Taft-Hartley  law,  or  any  rlght- 
to-work  law.  It  has  been  historically  so. 
The  rlght-to-work  States  are  making  some 
progress  toward  closing  this  gap,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  In  the  Interest  of  the  Nation  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  The  Bureau 
of  Economic  Security  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  reports  for  1964  show  that  unemploy- 
ment In  the  right-to-work  States  was  only  4 
percent  while  In  the  non-rlght-to-work 
States,  It  was  5  percent.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  reports  that  from  August  1960  to 
April  1965,  In  rlght-to-work  States,  personal 
Income  increased  27.2  percent,  while  in  non- 
rlght-to-work  States,  the  increase  was  25.5 
percent. 

Opponents  of  right  to  work  frequently  en- 
deavor to  deal  in  the  field  of  economics,  and 
more  especially  in  that  phase  of  economics 
that  applies  to  income  growth  and  expansion. 
I  do  not  have  figiires  before  me  substan- 
tiating their  arguments.  However,  I  think 
perhaps  such  arguments  are  somewhat  Insig- 
nificant for  the  reasons  pointed  out  in  the 
discussion  of  the  preceding  paragraph.  I 
would  say  to  you,  and  to  the  Members  of 
this  Senate,  that  the  per  capita  Income  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  issue  here.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  It  Is  somewhat  of  a  false 
issue  because  per  capita  income  Includes 
the  Income  of  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor. 
The  question  we  are  discussing  here  has 
to  do  with  the  wage-earner  and  not  with  the 
number  of  millionaires,  the  billionaires,  or 
coup>on  clippers  that  may  exist  and  be  more 
numerous  in  the  older  industrial  and  more 
highly  developed  States.  Per  capita  income. 
as  we  all  know,  includes  the  income  of  every 
Individual  in  the  States  from  the  richest  to 
the  poorest.  So,  it  is  not  much  of  a  criterion 
by  which  to  Judge  the  well-being  of  the 
working  people  In  any  particular  State. 

In  some  of  the  argtiments  presented 
against  rlght-to-work,  a  point  was  made  of 
comparing  my  State,  Texas,  with  that  good 
State  of  Illinois,  because  Illinois  Is  now  com- 
parable in  population.  There  aigaln,  popu- 
lation does  not  have  much  to  do  with  In- 
come; It  depends  on  what  the  people  are 
doing. 

My  State,  being  a  rather  large  State,  a 
varied  State,  extensive  in  area,  and  sparsely 
populated  In  some  sections  compared  against 
the  more  congested,  populated  State  of  Il- 
linois might  not  be  a  good  comparison.  Let's 
look  at  some  statistics.  First,  let  me  deal 
with  this  Issue  of  per  capita  Income. 

The  Texas  rlght-to-work  law  was  enacted 
In  1947,  and  has  since  remained  as  a  statute 
of  the  State.  The  per  capita  Income  of  the 
State  of  Dlinols  for  the  period  of  1947  to 
1963  Increased  81.5  percent  whereas  In  Texas 
during  that  same  period,  the  per  capita  In- 
come Increased  83.3  percent,  or  approximately 
2  percent  more  rapidly  than  was  the  case  in 
Illinois. 

The  "Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States"  reveals  that  Illinois  had  a  popula- 
tion of  8,397,000  people  In  1947,  whereas  the 
State  of  Texas  had  only  7,104,000.  The  pop- 
ulation Increased  in  both  States.  By  1963, 
according  to  this  same  Federal  document, 
Illinois  had  a  population  of  10,182,000,  or  a 
growth  of  only  21.3  percent.  In  1963.  Texas, 
according  to  the  "Statistical  Abstract,"  had 
10,323,000  or  a  growth  In  population  of  45.3 
percent.  That  is  given  not  because  of  any 
bearing  or  significance  on  the  statements 
here  made  or  the  Issue  under  discussion,  but 
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primarily  to  get  the  record  straight,  and  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing In  my  State  that  is  appealing  to  the 
people,  or  else  our  population  would  not 
nave  grown  so  rapidly. 

Undoubtedly  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
leave  the  Impression  that  Texas,  because  of 
its  right-to-work  law,  is  not  doing  as  well 
as  the  good  State  ol  Illinois,  which  has  no 
rlght-to-work  law.  Cited  has  been  the  com- 
parative Industrial  payrolls  or  the  manufac- 
turing payrolls  of  the  two  States.  Again.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  comparison,  and  In 
doing  so  I  would  respectfully  request  that  it 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  economy  of  the  two 
States  differ.  Inasmuch  as  the  issue  with 
respect  to  manufacturing  has  been  raised,  I 
want  to  cite  a  few  figures  In  this  connection. 
In  the  State  of  Illinois  In  1947,  there  were 
1,184,000  Industrial  employees  on  the  average 
according  to  "The  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States."  By  1962,  the  latest  available 
figiu-e,  this  number  had  Increased  to  1,195,- 
000,  or  an  Increase  of  0.86  percent,  which  Is 
less  than  1  percent. 

Whereas  In  the  State  of  Texas  In  1947, 
there  were  297,053  manufacturing  employees, 
while  In  1962  there  were  497,000  such  em- 
ployees, for  an  Increase  of  67.3  percent.  The 
Industrial  wages  paid,  according  to  this  same 
authority,  in  Illinois  in  1947,  were  $3,585 
million,  and  by  1962  were  $7,191  million,  or 
an  Increase  of  100.6  percent.  In  the  State  of 
Texas  In  1947,  when  the  rlght-to-work  law 
was  enacted,  manufacturing  wage  earners  re- 
ceived $755  million,  and  this  Increased  In 
1962  to  $2,667  million,  or  an  Increase  of  253.4 
percent.  I  leave  the  interpretation  of  these 
figures  to  the  good  Judgment  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  comparison  reflects  a  favorable  Im- 
pact of  right-to-work  laws.  While  making 
this  comparison  and  Just  for  the  record,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  figures  show  that 
personal  Income  in  Illinois  increased  20.7 
percent  for  the  period  1959  to  1964,  while 
during  the  same  period,  Income  Increased  in 
Texas  by  27  percent. 

Now,  let  us  make  a  comparison  of  the 
growth  between  1947  and  1962  as  reported  by 
"The  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States."  In  Illinois  In  1947,  value  added  by 
manufacturing  \^^as  $6,680  million,  and  by 
1962  this  had  Inci^ased  to  $13,676  million,  or 
an  increase  of  104.7  percent.  In  the  State  of 
Texas  during  this  same  period  of  time,  value 
added  by  manufacturing  Increased  from 
$1,727  mUllon  In  1947,  to  $6,361  million  In 
1962.  or  an  Increase  of  268.3  percent.  Again, 
I  will  leave  It  to  the  good  Judgment  of  this 
Senate  as  to  which  of  the  States  has  pro- 
gressed most  rapidly  in  this  respect. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  above  figures, 
which  I  have  been  quoting  to  you  previously, 
do  not  tell  the  true  story  In  the  fashion  that 
it  should  be  told.  If,  In  fact,  the  question 
of  economics  has  any  place  in  this  discussion 
at  all. 

The  employee  figures  and  the  wage  and 
salary  figures  mentioned  previously  apply  to 
all  workers  from  the  top  executives  down 
to  the  Janitors,  or  from  the  lowest  paid  to 
the  highest.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  more 
significant  set  of  figures  would  be  the  pro- 
duction workers,  those  who  are  more  ame- 
nable to  unionization  and  from  which  the 
great  body  of  union  members  come.  Inas- 
much as  this  comparison  was  begun,  by  those 
opposing  14(b),  with  respect  to  the  States  of 
Texas  and  Illinois,  I  shall  continue  It  as  I 
have  said,  but  in  this  Instance  deal  with 
production  workers  and  their  wages  as  re- 
ported by  "The  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States."  This  authoritative  source 
Of  information  reveals  that  in  1947,  Illinois 
^  954,415  production  workers  and  by  1962 
this  number  had  decreased  to  837,000,  or  an 
approximate  decrease  of  12.2  percent.  In 
Texas,  in  1947.  there  were  242,000  production 
«T'^^'^  and  this  had  increased  by  1962  to 
•151,000,  for  an  increase  of  45  percent.     So 


while,  nvunerlcally  speaking,  the  production 
workers  were  decreasing  by  12.2  percent  in 
Illinois,  they  were  increasing  by  45  percent 
in  Texas.  These  figures  certainly  do  not 
reflect  an  evil  Impact  upon  Job  opportunity 
by  State  rlght-to-vvork  laws. 

What  about  the  wages  of  these  employees? 
"The  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States"  unfortunately  did  not  give  the  hour- 
ly wages  In  both  years  but  It  did  provide 
information  as  to  the  amount  of  these  wages 
which  In  turn  could  be  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  workers  to  arrive  at  the  annual  wages. 
In  Illinois  In  1947,  the  total  payroll  of  pro- 
duction workers  was  $2,627  million  and  by 
1962  this  had  Increased  to  $4,440  million 
which  was  170  percent  of  the  1947  flgiu-e.  In 
Texas,  wages  earned  by  production  workers 
Increased  from  $558  million  In  1947  to  $1,634 
million  In  1962.  or  293  percent  of  the  1947 
figure.  Through  the  simple  process  of  divi- 
sion, we  find  that  these  production  workers' 
annual  average  earnings  In  Illinois  In  1947 
were  $2,700,  and  I  deal  only  In  round  num- 
bers, which  Increased  to  $5,300  by  1962,  for 
an  increase  of  96  percent.  In  Texas,  the 
average  annual  earnings  In  1947  approxi- 
mated $2,300  and  by  1962  this  had  increased 
to  $4,650,  for  an  Increase  of  102  percent. 
Thus,  It  Is  evident  that  Texas  secured  a  far 
more  rapid  Industrial  growth. 

While  Illinois  was  having  a  decrease  In 
production  workers,  Texas  had  an  Increase. 
The  average  earnings  of  those  workers  In 
Texas  Increased  more  rapidly  than  In  Illi- 
nois, and  I  would  remind  you  that  Illinois 
has  no  rlght-to-work  law.  but  does  have  the 
union  shop.  Texas  has  a  rlght-to-work  law 
and  no  union  shop. 

I  have  previously  referred  to  recent  de- 
cisions or  actions  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  wherein  that  body  has  re- 
quired employers  to  negotiate  with  unioiis 
when  no  elections  had  been  held.  The 
negotiation  requirements  were  based  entire- 
ly upon  signed  cards,  where  a  majority  of  the 
workers  had  signed  authorizing  the  union  to 
represent  them.  As  I  have  noted,  any  per- 
son knowledgeable  in  the  field  here  under 
discussion  readily  appreciates  that  many  of 
these  workers  are  visited  in  their  homes, 
sometimes  by  individuals  and  sometimes  by 
committees,  and  are  submitted  to  substantial 
pressure  to  sign  these  cards  calling  for 
elections. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  card  does  call 
for  an  election.  The  second  paragraph 
authorizes  the  union  to  represent  him.  I 
should  Imagine,  therefore,  that  many  of 
those  who  sign  the  cards  do  so  in  the  belief 
that  there  will  be  a  secret-ballot  election 
only  to  be  faced  with  the  fact  a  short  time 
later  that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  directed  the  employer  to  negotiate 
with  the  union  and  no  election  has  been  held 
or  is  to  be  held. 

If  we  could  assvune,  however,  that  no  pres- 
svu-e  was  applied,  and  this  Is  a  big  assump- 
tion, we  as  Members  of  this  Senate  should 
recognize  the  fact  that  on  these  occasions 
the  employer  has  had  no  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent his  point  of  view  to  the  workers;  that 
the  workers  have  had  no  opportunity  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  disadvantages,  if 
there  are  any,  of  being  a  member  of  the 
union;  or  the  impact  that  the  union  might 
have  upon  his  employer.  There  are  many 
facets  to  such  matters  that  have  not  been 
called  to  his  attention  at  the  time  he  signed 
the  card.  These.  If  presented,  might  cause 
him  to  change  his  mind  and  vote  differently 
in  a  secret-ballot  election. 

Inasmuch  as  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  already  begiin  the  practice  of 
calling  these  elections  based  on  this  type  of 
authorization  card,  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will  not  be  expanded  and,  con- 
sequently, the  so-called  secret  elections  will 
be  less  frequently  used  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past. 


Should  we  enact  into  law  H.R.  77  repealing 
section  14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley,  then  those 
workers  In  plants  who  signed  no  cards  and 
where  no  elections  are  held  will  become, 
without  the  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
views,  captive  members  of  that  union,  or  cap- 
tive contributors  to  that  union  with  no 
avenue  of  escape  except  through  the  turbu- 
lent process  of  decertification. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  these  condi- 
tions and  in  the  face  of  this  new  type  of  de- 
cision being  made  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  that  It  becomes  Increasingly 
important  that  these  so-called  rlght-to-work 
laws  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  statute 
books  of  the  States. 

This  NLRB  practice.  In  my  opinion,  is  most 
unwise.  Under  such  practice.  It  is  only 
through  the  Individual  worker's .  ability  to 
withdraw  from  the  union  that  he  would 
have  any  opportunity  of  exerting  his  own 
beliefs  and  demands  with  respect  to  union- 
ization and  the  operations  of  that  union. 
This  is  a  serious  matter.  We  are  dealing 
with  the  freedoms  of  people  and  we  are  deal- 
ing with  one  of  man's  most  basic  and  funda- 
mental freedoms,  the  freedom  to  work  at 
one's  vocation  in  the  plant  of  one's  choice 
where  a  mutually  satisfactory  relationship 
exists  between  the  worker  and  the  em- 
ployer. We  are  also  dealing  with  his,  the 
worker,  being  required  to  pay  into  a  labor 
union  without  having  had  any  voice  In  de- 
ciding whether  the  plant  should  be  union- 
ized. 

There  are  many  answers  to  the  contention 
In  the  opposition  arguments  that  employees 
allegedly  benefiting  from  labor  union  rep- 
resentation should  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  union.  I  maintain  that  for  a 
union  and  an  employer  to  sign  a  contract 
forcing  a  third  party,  the  worker,  to  con- 
tribute to  a  labor  imlon  may  violate  basic 
rights.  Such  action  In  effect  may  be  said 
to  take  his  property  without  due  process. 
It  permits  two  people  to  sign  a  contract  that 
affects  the  third,  which  forces  his  pasrment 
of  dues  or  contributions  of  his  hard-earned 
money  to  the  union  In  order  to  retain  his 
Job  and  earn  for  himself  and  his  family  the 
necessities  of  life. 

There  are  many,  many  arguments  that 
could  be  advanced  on  this  issue.  Perhaps, 
however,  they  are  best  summed  up  briefiy 
by  Judge  Carter  of  the  Nebraska  Supreme 
Court  in  a  decision  rendered  some  years  ago 
in  which  he  said: 

"If  an  employee  is  compelled  to  Join  a 
union  against  his  will  in  order  to  continue 
his  employment,  he  not  only  pays  his  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  union  bargaining  process, 
but  he  is  compelled  to  support  many  other 
principles,  policies,  programs,  and  activities 
to  which  he  may  not  subscribe.  Some  unions 
support  a  form  of  life  Insurance  which  pays 
death  benefits.  Others  support  a  welfare 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  needy  members. 
Some  unions  maintain  a  strike  fund  to  pro- 
tect employees  while  on  a  strike.  Some 
establish  funds  to  be  used  in  the  further- 
ance of  economic  and  political  principles  in 
which  an  employee  may  have  no  confidence. 
In  some  instances,  compulsory  membership 
would  compel  support,  financial  and  other- 
wise, of  pohcles  which  an  employee  might 
deem  objectionable  from  the  standpoint  of 
free  government  and  the  liberties  of  the  In- 
dividual under  it.  An  employee  may  neither 
desire  to  benefit  from  such  prc^ams  nor 
desire  to  contribute  to  their  support.  He 
may  object  to  certain  programs  and  activities 
of  the  xinlon  for  a  reason  of  his  own  and, 
consequently,  not  desire  to  contribute  to 
their  promulgation.  To  compel  any  employee 
to  make  involuntary  contributions  from  his 
compensation  for  such  piuposes  is  a  taking 
of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law." 

Another  argument  used  by  those  opposing 
right  to  work  la  through  comparison  of  labor 
unions  with  municipalities,  an  argtmaent 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  grossly  misused.    It 
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Is  Inferred  that  the  same  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  Individual  worker  in  an  organized 
plant  who  is  not  supporting  a  union,  that 
rests  upon  the  Individual  In  a  municipality 
who  may  be  required  to  pay  his  taxes  in  sup- 
port ol  a  program  voted  by  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  that  mxmiclpality.  I  suggest  that 
there  is  no  basis  at  all  for  this  argviment. 
One  is  a  vehicle  of  government  created  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  created 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order;  pro- 
viding public  services;  and  serving  the  peo- 
ple of  the  area.  It  is  legally  an  authoritative 
group.  It  Is  government.  The  same  cannot 
be  said  with  respect  to  a  labor  union  because 
that  Is  a  private  organization.  It  is  not  a 
vehicle  of  government;  it  is  not  a  constitu- 
tional authority  as  is  the  municipality.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  most  erroneous  to  offer  as 
an  argument  that  labor  unions  as  such,  re- 
gardless of  their  fine  quality,  should  be 
placed  on  a  parallel  with  a  municipal  gov- 
ernment or,  for  that  matter,  any  level  of 
government  created  by  the  people  for  the 
purpose  of  governing  themselves. 

Our  Government,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  once 
said,  is  a  "government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  by  the  people."  There  are  pro- 
visions in  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of 
the  Nation  and  the  States  which  require  that 
the  various  legislative  bodies,  which  enact 
laws  and  levy  taxes,  submit  themselves  for 
reelection  in  a  democratic  fashion  at  regu- 
lar intervals.  They  are,  therefore,  account- 
able to  the  people  for  their  acts.  Union 
elections  differ  materially  from  this  process. 
In  many  Instances  such  elections  are  con- 
trolled to  a  large  degree  from  the  top.  It 
takes,  in  some  cases,  a  major  and  courageoxis 
uprising  for  the  Individual  members  to  have 
any  effective  voice  in  the  selection  of  union 
leadership.  Admittedly,  In  many  union  con- 
stitutions there  are  provisions  that  In  theory 
would  enable  Its  members  to  vote  In  the 
selection  of  leadership,  but  the  union  oper- 
ating machinery  makes  this.  In  many  cases. 
Ineffective.  The  Individual  who  Is  required 
by  H.R.  77  to  contribute  to  a  union  without 
being  a  member  would  have  no  such  sem- 
blance of  a  voice. 

Aside  from  the  foregoing  differences,  which 
are  adequate,  there  Is  no  authority  invested 
In  any  legislative  group  at  the  National, 
State,  or  local  levels  which  enables  them 
to  require  that  an  Individual,  through  taxea 
or  otherwise,  make  contributions  toward  the 
fvirtherance  of  the  political  alms  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  legislative  group  of  the  ad- 
ministrative group  then  in  power.  It  Is 
common  knowledge  with  resf>ect  to  labor 
unions  that  many  union  activities  are  aimed 
toward  jwUtlcal  endeavors  and  programs  out- 
side the  area  of  collective  bargaining. 

Rlght-to-work  opponents  have  also  made 
a  comparison  between  compulsory  tmlonlsm 
or  compulsory  contributions  to  unions,  and 
so-called  Integrated  bars  In  the  various 
States  of  the  Nation  as  applied  to  attor- 
neys. Comparisons  have  also  been  made 
with  respect  to  physicians  and  the  require- 
ments by  some  hospitals  that  physicians  be 
members  of  their  medical  associations  In 
order  to  practice  In  certain  hospitals. 

Taking  the  bar  association  first,  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
some  members  of  the  legal  fraternity  who 
do  not  agree  with  the  Integrated  bar  prin- 
ciple. But  let's  accept  facts  as  they  are, 
many  States  do  have  an  Integrated  bar.  In 
every  Instance,  members  of  the  legal  frater- 
nity must  pass  a  bar  examination  established 
by  the  State,  many  of  which  are  conducted 
by  a  special  committee  created  by  the  su- 
preme court  or  by  some  authority  created 
by  the  State. 

It  Is  a  professional  group  that  Is  required 
to  meet  professional  standards  as  established 
by  the  legislative  body  of  the  State.  Twr- 
thermore,  in  those  States  having  the  Inte- 
grated bar,  the  bar  is  charged  by  statute  with 


the  responsibility  of  policing  the  profession 
and,  therefore.  Is  In  actuality  functioning 
as  a  department  of  government.  In  my 
State,  at  least,  all  attorneys  are  officers  of 
the  court  by  virtue  of  these  statutes  and  as 
such  have  quasi -governmental  responsi- 
bility. 

The  medical  profession  is  one  that  re- 
quires approximately  12  years  of  schooling 
and  internship.  A  doctor  Is  not  required. 
Insofar  as  I  know,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
medical  association.  Some  hospitals  do  re- 
quire that  a  physician  be  a  member  of  the 
local  or  county  association  In  order  to  prac- 
tice medicine  in  that  particular  hospital. 
This,  however,  is  not  law.  It  Is  the  decision 
of  the  management  of  the  hospital,  a  deci- 
sion that  they  have  made  in  order  to  assure 
that  those  who  practice  in  their  facility  have 
the  qualifications  necessary  to  properly  care 
for  patients. 

The  professional  standards  required  for 
attorneys  and  physicians  are  quite  different 
from  those  required  by  unions  because  only 
the  union  leadership  determines  the  stand- 
ards that  must  be  met  by  a  prospective 
member  or  a  member  of  that  union.  Even 
these  standards  In  many  Instances  are  sub- 
ject to  various  deviations  including  the 
union's  desire  for  membership.  So,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  basis  for  the  comparison  that  has 
been  made. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  belief  that  this 
Congress  should  be  concerned  with  protect- 
ing the  Individual  freedoms  of  all  mankind 
and  among  those  is  the  freedom  to  work. 
As  I  have  previously  indicated,  this  session 
of  the  Congress  and  each  preceding  session 
for  several  years  has  spent  considerable  time 
and  pa.ssed  considerable  legislation  in  an 
effort  to  guarantee  more  effectively  the  free- 
doms provided  for  under  the  Constitution 
to  the  citizens  of  America;  to  assure  minority 
groups  that  they  would  have  the  same  free- 
doms as  would  the  majority.  In  my  opinion, 
it  111  behooves  us  here  to  enact  a  law  that 
win  strike  at  the  most  vital  of  all  freedoms, 
the  freedom  to  earn  a  living  in  one's  chosen 
profession  or  chosen  skill  in  a  plant  of  his 
choice,  where  his  relationship  with  his  em- 
ployer Is  satisfactory,  without  being  com- 
pelled to  pay  monetary  tribute  and  other 
support  to  a  private  organization  with  which 
he  is  not  in  agreement,  and  which  conceiv- 
ably may  be  of  doubtful  benefit  to  him. 

Our  forefathers  were  most  careful  in  their 
efforts  in  establishing  this  Government  to 
protect  the  freedoms  of  the  Individuals  and 
minority  groups  and  their  action  has  proven 
to  be  wise. 

As  I  have  cited  previously,  according  to  na- 
tional polls,  67  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple indicated  that  they  are  opposed  to  forced 
union  membership,  more  specifically,  opposed 
to  outlawing  the  rlght-to-work  laws  by  stat- 
ute.   With  that  thought  in  mind,  it  occurs 
to  me  that,  if  as  the  advocates  of  this  oppo- 
sition   statement    indicate,    they    feel    that 
unions  should  be  put  on  a  parity  with  gov- 
ernment, they  come  forth  with  a  legislative 
proposal  that  would  submit  this  question  of 
forced  union  membership  and  forced  con- 
tributions to  unions  to  the  voters  of  Amer- 
ica.   If  they  feel  that  unions  are  on  a  parity 
with  government,  then  they  should  propose 
that  it  be  treated  as  government  and  let  the 
people  affected,  and  all  are  either  directly  or 
Indirectly,  decide  the  kind  of  unions  they 
want  and  the  leadership  they  desire. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
floor  several  days  ago  I  spelled  out  the 
reasons  why  I  intended  to  cast  my  vote 
for  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  Since  we  are  denied  a  test 
of  14(b)  on  its  merits  this  year,  I  would 
voice  my  hope,  shared  by  many  of  my 
colleagues,  I  know,  that  this  body  will 
proceed  to  consideration  of  the  issue 
early  next  year  after  we  again  convene. 


Because  my  State's  name  has  been 
raised  repeatedly  in  the  past  week  or 
more,  Mr.  President,  I  want  today  to  in- 
terject just  a  few  brief  remarks  to  set  the 
record  straight.  The  so-called  right-to- 
work  law  enacted  in  Wyoming  in  1963 
has  been  no  boon  to  the  State's  economy. 
Nor  has  it  been  good  for  our  unions.  At 
the  next  general  election  following  its 
enactment  the  people  of  Wyoming  sent 
to  Cheyenne  a  State  house  of  represent- 
atives pledged  to  repeal  the  law.  And, 
despite  considerable  odds,  they  sent  to 
the  State  capitol  a  senate  which  came 
within  one  vote  of  also  voting  for  repeal. 
Given  a  representative  legislature,  which 
we  will  have,  it  may  be  safe  to  predict 
that  Wyoming,  following  the  wishes  of 
its  people,  will  shed  itself  of  the  right-to- 
work  issue  no  matter  what  we  in  this 
Chamber  may  do. 

On  union  membership  in  the  State, 
Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  here  that 
enactment  of  the  right-to-work  law  re- 
sulted in  a  gain.  For  some  unions,  for 
some  locals,  this  is  apparently  true  be- 
cause of  what  President  Thomas  R.  Lee, 
of  Local  No.  8201,  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  calls  "a  lot  of  hard 
work  on  the  part  of  our  unions."  Many 
workers,  he  adds,  joined  because  they 
were  fearful  of  what  right-to-work  might 
do  to  their  rights. 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
membership  gains  recorded  between  1960 
and  the  end  of  1963,  the  year  in  which 
right-to-work  took  effect  in  the  State, 
reflect  increases  which  came  before,  not 
after,  the  law's  passage.  Further,  de- 
creases have  since  been  recorded,  so  that 
today,  I  am  told,  membership  in  labor 
organizations  affiliated  with  the  AFL- 
CIO  in  Wyoming  nvunbers  only  some 
15,000.  Many  workers,  including  many 
active  union  members  and  officers,  even, 
have  left  the  State.  Overall  population 
growth  in  the  State,  according  to  the 
current  resident  and  civilian  resident 
population  reports  from  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Census,  has  been  well  below  the  na- 
tional average,  which  is  estimated  at  8.1 
percent  since  the  1960  census.  The 
Wyoming  growth  in  total  resident  popu- 
lation has  been  3.1  percent,  lowest  of 
the  Mountain  and  Pacific  States. 

I  am  among  those,  Mr.  President,  who 
seek  to  develop  to  its  fullest  the  rich 
potential  of  Wyoming  and  her  sister 
States.  And,  indeed,  this  Congress  and 
the  administration  now  in  office  have 
taken  strides  along  this  path  with  such 
programs  as  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act.  We  would  do 
well  in  this  regard  to  free  our  States  of 
the  phony  competition  based  on  cheap 
labor,  which  is  the  appeal  for  some  in 
right-to-work  laws.  And  there  are  many 
other  fruitful  areas,  where  remedial 
steps  must  be  taken.  In  Wyoming,  for 
instance,  government,  industry,  and 
labor  must  move  to  correct  the  States 
ranking,  which  is  49th  among  the  50 
States,  in  the  field  of  industrial  safety. 
There  is  an  example  of  a  real  job  to  be 
done — a  job  requiring  a  firm  govern- 
mental hand,  industry's  cooperation,  and, 
I  hold,  a  strong  labor  movement. 

We  can  look  at  one  more  statistic  rela- 
tive to  the  contention  that  right-to-worK 
has  benefited  Wyomingites.    That  is  the 
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per  capita  personal  income.  In  Wyo- 
ming, Mr.  President,  we  have  for  years 
been  blessed  with  a  somewhat  more- 
than-average  personal  income  figure. 
Since  1950.  Wyoming  slipped  slightly 
below  the  national  average  briefly  in 
1955-56,  then  climbed  back  above  it. 
But  now,  Mr.  President,  we  have  slipped 
again,  and,  in  1964,  according  to  the  Au- 
gust Survey  of  Current  Business,  the  per 
capita  personal  income  in  Wyoming  was 
$2,441,  compared  to  the  U.S.  average  of 
$2,566. 

The  moral  to  this  may  be  the  old  saw 
about  statistics  being  capable  of  use  to 
prove  any  point,  for,  to  be  sure,  those 
who  support  the  right-to-work  law  can 
and  do  marshall  their  own  figures.  The 
result  is  a  lot  of  sound  and  fury,  a  symp- 
tom of  what  I  referred  to  here  Saturday 
as  the  divisiveness  created  by  right-to- 
work  laws.  Wyoming,  to  be  sure,  has 
many  problems  to  solve  in  its  quest  for 
progress  and  development.  They  are 
problems  requiring  unity,  not  a  continual 
contentious  debate  over  the  phony  issue 
of  right-to-work. 


CLARIFICATION  OF  UNITED  STATES 
FOREIGN  POLICY  TOWARD  LATIN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  report  to  the  Senate  on  developments 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  2  weeks 
with  respect  to  what  I  regard  as  a  much- 
needed  clarification  of  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy toward  Latin  America. 

The  source  of  the  confusion  stems 
primarily  from  House  Resolution  560 
which  was  agreed  to  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  September  20  and  which 
says,  in  its  most  objectionable  part,  that 
any  threat  of  subversive  domination  in 
any  member  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  justifies  a  response 
"whicli  could  go  so  far  as  resort  to  armed 
force"  by  any  other  member.  In  order 
to  make  clear  that  I  am  not  quoting 
out  of  context,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 560  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
House  Resolution  560  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  560 

Whereas  the  American  Continents,  by  the 
international  communism,  operating  secret- 
ly and  openly,  directly  and  indirectly, 
threaten  the  sovereignty  and  p)olitical  Inde- 
pendence of  all  the  Western  Hemisphere  na- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  American  Continent,  by  the 
free  and  independent  positions  which  they 
have  assumed  and  maintained,  are  not  sub- 
ject to  colonization  or  domination  by  any 
power;  and 

Whereas  the  intervention  of  international 
communism,  directly  or  indirectly,  however 
disguised.  In  any  American  state,  conflicts 
with  the  established  policy  of  the  American 
Republics  for  the  protection  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  peoples  of  such  states  and 
the  political  independence  of  their  govern- 
ments; and 

Whereas  such  a  situation  extended  to  any 
portions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  whole 
of  It,  Including  the  United  States;   and 

Whereas  the  ninth  meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  Serving 
M  Organ  of  Consultation  in  Application  of 


the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance recognized  that  acts  possessing 
characteristics  of  aggression  and  interven- 
tion carried  out  against  one  or  more  of  the 
member  states  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  may  be  responded  to  in  either 
individual  or  collective  form,  which  could 
go  as  far  as  resort  to  armed  force,  untU  such 
time  as  the  Organ  of  Consultation  takes 
measures  to  guarantee  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  hemisphere:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  (1)  any 
such  subversive  domination  or  threat  of  it 
violates  the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, and  of  collective  security  as  set  forth 
in  the  acts  and  resolutions  heretofore 
adopted  by  the  American  Republics;   and 

(2)  In  any  such  situation  any  one  or 
more  of  the  high  contracting  parties  to  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance may,  in  the  exercise  of  individual  or  col- 
lective self-defense,  which  could  go  so  far 
as  resort  to  armed  force,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  declarations  and  principles  above 
stated,  take  steps  to  forestall  or  combat 
Intervention,  domination,  control,  and  col- 
onization in  whatever  form,  by  the  subver- 
sive forces  knovim  as  international  commu- 
nism and  its  agencies  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  fair- 
ness to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Department  of  State,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  during  debate  on  House 
Resolution  560,  the  resolution's  prin- 
cipal sponsor,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Selden],  entered  a  mild  dis- 
claimer, at  the  request  of  the  State 
Department,  that  the  resolution  meant 
what  it  said.  I  quote  from  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  on  page  24348  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  September  20: 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  Department 
of  State  generally  agrees  with  the  objectives 
of  the  proposed  resolution  and  so  stated  in 
its  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter- American  Affairs.  In  reviewing  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  committee  re- 
port, the  Department  of  State  has  informed 
me  that  it  would  have  preferred  that  the 
last  "whereas"  paragraph  and  the  second 
operative  paragraph  follow  more  precisely 
the  language  of  paragraph  V  of  resolution  I 
of  the  Ninth  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  *  ••  BO  as  to  make  clear  that 
the  House  does  not  intend  to  say  that  a 
mere  threat  of  subversion,  standing  alone, 
justifies  the  unilateral  use  of  armed  force — 
to  make  clear  that  the  Houes  does  not  in- 
tend to  depart  from  existing  inter-American 
treaties  and  resolutions  on  the  subject.  The 
Department  of  State  has  said  that  the  legis- 
lative history  shoiild,  in  any  case,  clearly 
show  that  it  is  not  the  Intention  of  House 
Resolution  560  to  depart  from  the  policy 
laid  out  in  paragraph  V  of  resolution  I. 

While  this  particular  paragraph  refers  spe- 
cifically to  Cuba,  the  principle  of  self-defense 
has  general  application. 

I  assured  the  Department  of  State  that 
the  legislative  intent  would  be  made  clear 
In  this  respect  and,  on  this  basis,  the  De- 
partment withdrew  whatever  objections  It 
might  have  had. 

Mr.  President,  one  may  reasonably  ask, 
if  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  House 
to  depart  from  existing  inter-American 
treaties  and  resolutions,  why  did  it  do 
so?  Questions  also  naturally  arose  as  to 
why  the  Department  of  State  was  not 
less  equivocal  in  its  comments  to  the 
House. 

In  an  effort  to  clarify  the  situation,  the 
Subcommittee   on  American  Republics 


Affairs  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  met  at  length  >^'ith  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Thomas  C.  Mann  on 
September  30.  Several  members  of  the 
full  committee  were  present,  as  well  as 
members  of  the  subcommittee. 

We  had  a  full  and  satisfactory  discus- 
sion which  covered  not  only  the  questions 
raised  by  House  Resolution  560  but  also 
the  substance  of  two  resolutions  which 
have  been  proposed  in  the  Senate — Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  56,  introduced 
September  2  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson],  and  Senate  Resolution  150,  in- 
troduced September  29  by  myself  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young].  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  texts  of 
these  two  resolutions  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  texts  of 
Senate   Concurrent  Resolution   56   and 
Senate  Resolution  150  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  56 

Whereas  recent  events  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  have  suggested  the  desirability 
of  strengthening  the  inter-American  system 
to  facilitate  the  taking  of  prompt  and  effec- 
tive multilateral  action  when  required  to 
maintain  the  peace,  security,  and  freedom 
of  the  Americas;  and 

Whereas  a  prime  objective  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  and  of  the 
United  States  Is  to  strengthen  freedom  in  the 
Americas  by  upholding  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  self-determination  and  by  encourag- 
ing confidence  in  and  respect  for  constitu- 
tional and  democratic  governments,  and  to 
foster  conditions  to  Insure  against  subver- 
sion and  Infiltration  by  the  forces  of  interna- 
tional communism  or  ultra-rightist  forces 
which  pose  a  constant  danger  to  the  freedom 
of  the  people  of  the  Americas;  and 

Whereas  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  United  States  are  committed 
to  accelerated  economic  development  and  so- 
cial progress  in  the  Americas,  as  the  right 
road  toward  freedom,  dignity,  security,  and 
peace  for  all  the  people  of  the  Americas,  and 
to  prevent  infiltration  or  subversion  by  Com- 
munist or  ultra-rightist  forces:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that — 

1.  The  United  States  again  pledges  Its 
faith  in  the  oldest  of  the  regional  secvirlty 
systems  established  in  accordance  with  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  the  collective  secu- 
rity system  of  the  Americas  under  the  In- 
ter-American Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance and  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
/unerican  States,  and  again  pledges  its  efforts 
to  preserve  and  strengthen  free  democratic 
institutions  and  to  encourage  and  contribute 
to  accelerated  economic  development  and  so- 
cial progress  In  the  Americas,  as  set  forth 
in  the  Act  of  Bogotd  of  1960  and  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este  of  1961. 

2.  The  United  States,  while  continuing  to 
reserve  the  Inherent  right  of  self-defense, 
consonant  with  its  treaty  obligations  under 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  system  and  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  Joins  in  the  determination 
of  the  member  states  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  maintain  a  common  de- 
fense against  aggression  and  subversion 
within  the  Americas,  including  efforts  to 
subvert  free  institutions  by  infiltration  and 
other  forms  of  interference  in  the  Internal 
affairs  of  any  nation  in  the  Americas. 

3.  The  United  States  should  seek  to  im- 
prove the  authority  and  capability  of  the 
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Organization  of  American  States  to  take 
timely  action  In  emergencies  affecting  the 
peace  and  security  of  any  nation  in  the 
Americas  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  a  common  defense  set  forth  In  the 
preceding  paragraph  of  this  resolution,  by 
standing  ready  to  support  and  assist  In  the 
establishment  of  means  to  undertake  peace- 
keeping efforts  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Organization  of  American  Slates,  and  by 
such  other  procedures  as  the  President  may 
deem  appropriate,  consonant  with  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Inter-Amerlcan  system,  and 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

4.  The  United  States  should  encourage  and 
support  collective  consultation  among  the 
members  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system  and 
with  Canada  with  a  view  to  refraining  from 
Uie  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
with,  and  denying  military  and  economic  aid 
to,  any  regime  brought  into  power  in  a  mem- 
ber state  by  the  unconstitutional  overthrow 
of  a  freely  elected,  constitutional,  demo- 
cratic government  ruling  In  accordance  with 
its  constitutional  mandate,  and  to  requiring, 
as  a  precondition  to  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  and  the  extension  of 
military  and  economic  aid.  prior  commit- 
ments for  the  restoration  of  constitutional 
government,  for  the  holding  of  free  elections, 
and  for  the  application  of  human  and  civil 
rights  and  liberties,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
and  a  sincere  dedication  to  accelerated  eco- 
nomic development  and  social  progress  with- 
in the  framework  of  personal  dignity  and 
political  liberty;  and  should  encourage  and 
support  other  common  efforts  to  strengthen 
constitutional,  democratic,  and  progressive 
government  In  the  Americas. 

5.  The  United  States  should  continue  its 
active  support  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
with  emphasis  on  self-help  and  mutual  co- 
operation; economic  Integration  of  the 
Americas  through  common  markets,  free 
trade  areas,  or  other  appropriate  means; 
the  encouragement  of  other  developed  na- 
tions to  maintain  an  appropriate  level  of 
development  aid  in  the  Americas;  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  growth  of  the  private 
enterprise  system  and  of  conditions  to  en- 
hance its  capability  for  accelerating  eco- 
nomic development  and  social  progress  in 
the  Americas. 

S.  Res.  150 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  article  11.  section  2.  provides  for 
the  Senate  to  give  its  advice  and  consent 
to  the  President  with  respect  to  treaties; 
and 

Whereas  the  Senate  In  1947  gave  Its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance 
which  provides  for  consultation  and  collec- 
tive action,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitutional processes  of  each  of  the  parties, 
to  meet  threats  to  peace  and  security  of  the 
Hemisphere;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  in  1950  gave  its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  Charter 
of  the  Orgfanlzatlon  of  American  States 
which  prohibits  intervention  by  one  State 
In  the  affairs  of  another:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  further  advise 
the  President  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  should  be  conducted  In  con- 
sonance with  these  and  other  treaty  obliga- 
tions   which   were   freely   entered   into. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  further  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
with  respect  to  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
should  be  directed  toward  achievement  of 
the  following  major  objectives: 

(a)  The  economic  growth  rates  and  social 
reforms  set  forth  in  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, as  embodied  In  the  Charter  of  P\mta 
del  Este.  Including  the  encouragement  of 
the  development  of  regional  markets;  and 
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(b)  Collective  defense  of  the  hemisphere 
against  aggression  or  subversion  as  provided 
In  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance  and  more  speciflcally  In  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Eight  and  Ninth  Meetings  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
dated  respectively  In  Punta  del  Este,  Janu- 
ary 31.  1962,  and  Washington,  June  26,  1964. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  discussions  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  with  Secretary  Mann, 
we  reached  an  informal  understanding 
that  efforts  would  be  made  to  draft  a 
document  which  would  clearly  state  our 
policy  toward  Latin  America  and  on 
which  there  could  be  general  agreement 
on  the  part  of  the  State  Department,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  hope- 
fully also  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House. 

These  efforts  have  not  been  successful. 
The  proposed  tentative  draft  of  the 
statement  submitted  to  my  subcommittee 
by  the  Department  of  State  Is  completely 
unsatisfactory.  As  a  consequence,  mat- 
ters stand  precisely  where  they  were 
prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  American  Re- 
publics Subcommittee  with  Secretary 
Mann. 

It  has  become  clear  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  reason  these  efforts  have 
not  been  successful  is  that  the  U.S.  Grov- 
ernment  itself  is  divided  over  what  our 
Latin  American  policy  should  be.  To 
oversimplify,  and  thereby  perhaps  to 
exaggerate  this  division  somewhat,  it  is 
between  those  who  believe  in  an  inter- 
ventionist policy  and  those  who  believe 
in  a  noninterventionist  policy.  The  divi- 
sion is  not  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches,  or  between  the 
House  and  Senate.  There  are  those  In 
each  branch  on  each  side  of  the  issue. 

In  these  circumstances,  Mr.  President, 
there  are  two  courses  of  action  open  to 
us. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  can  attempt  to 
paper  over  these  differences  which,  in 
normal  circumstances,  are  not  so  great  as 
my  shorthand  description  makes  them 
appear.  They  come  sharply  to  the  sur- 
face only  when  crisis  situations  arise. 
This  alternative  would  indicate  a  do- 
nothing  and  say-nothing  course  of  ac- 
tion in  the  Senate,  and  we  would  drop 
the  whole  matter  at  this  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  thrash  out 
these  differences  in  public  debate  in  the 
Senate  and  across  the  country.  Out  of 
such  a  debate,  there  would  hopefully 
emerge,  if  not  a  consensus,  at  least  a  ma- 
jority view.  This  alternative  would  have 
the  short-term  disadvantage  of  perhaps 
increasing  the  confusion  which  already 
exists  concerning  our  Latin  American 
policy.  It  would  have  the  long-term  ad- 
vantage of  perhaps  eliminating  the  divi- 
sions that  now  bedevil  us  and  of  arriving 
at  a  rational  policy  solidly  based  in  pub- 
lic understanding  and  public  support — 
both  here  and  in  Latin  America. 

This  latter  alternative  would  indicate 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
should  proceed  forthwith  to  hearings  on 
Senate  Congressional  Resolution  56  and 
Senate  Resolution  150  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting to  the  Senate  a  resolution  which 
could  be.  in  Senator  Vandenberg's  fa- 
mous phrase,  "totally  debated."  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  what  is  needed. 


I  am  reluctant  at  the  moment  to  pur- 
sue  this  course,  however,  for  three  rea- 
sons. 

One  is  that  the  Congress  is — we  all 
expect — about  to  adjourn. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  recent 
days:  It  is  unfortunate  that  Congress  is 
about  to  adjourn.  I  repeat:  In  my  judg- 
ment  that  Congress  cannot,  under  any 
justification  whatsoever,  warrant  ad- 
journment sine  die  while  American  boys 
are  fighting  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  my  judgment.  Congress  owes  to 
the  American  people  the  responsibility 
of  staying  in  session  and  exercising  its 
constitutional  checks  upon  an  admin- 
istration  that  is  fighting  an  unconstitu- 
tional and  undeclared  war  in  South 
Vietnam. 

But  I  am  weU  aware  that  the  views 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
not  prevail  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  about  to  adjourn 
in  the  not  too  distant  future.  I  shall 
leave  it  to  the  American  people  to  enter 
their  judgment  on  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress  in  respect  to  that  adjournment. 

The  second  reason  which  I  point  out 
for  thinking  that  it  is  not  favorable  at 
this  time  to  have  the  hearings  on  the  two 
resolutions  dealing  with  the  United 
States-Latin  American  policy  is  that  the 
issues  involved  are  of  such  importance 
that  they  should  receive  the  personal 
and  thoughtful  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  who  is.  after  all,  the  only 
man  who  can  decide  the  issues  insofar 
as  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  concerned.  I  do  not  believe  the 
President  should  be  called  upon  to  do 
this  while  lying  in  a  hospital  bed  and 
recuperating  from  an  operation. 

The  third  reason  is  that,  within  a  few 
weeks — in  fact,  we  leave  on  November 
17  for  the  conference — there  will  con- 
vene in  Rio  a  meeting  of  the  OAS  For- 
eign Ministers.  It  is  my  confident  pre- 
diction that,  in  the  best  of  circumstances, 
this  will  be  a  difficult  meeting  for  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  it  would  be  considerably  less 
difficult  if  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  not  passed  House  Resolution  560, 
and  if  the  State  Department  had  been 
less  equivocal  about  its  own  position. 
However,  that  is  water  over  the  dam. 

There  does  not  remain  enough  time 
for  a  great  debate  prior  to  November  17. 
I  would  be  less  than  honest  if  I  did  not 
say,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Latin  American  Affairs,  that,  in 
my  judgment,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
go  to  Rio  in  the  midst  of  a  great  debate 
over  this  issue  of  U.S.  policies  vis-a-vis 
Latin  America  in  connection  with 
whether  we  are  going  to  follow  an  inter- 
ventionist or  a  noninterventionist  policy. 
There  does,  however,  rem.ain  time 
enough  for  the  State  Department  to  get 
its  own  house  in  order.  I  am  willing  at 
the  moment  to  give  them  that  time  and 
then  see  what  happens  in  Rio.  We  can 
then  return  to  this  issue  in  the  Senate, 
if  need  be,  at  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  close  with  a  plea  to  the  State  De- 
partment that  we  not  go  to  Rio  without 
announcing  in  advance  an  official  state- 
ment from  the  State  Department  as  to 
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exactly  what  our  policy  is  in  respect  to 
the  Rio  Treaty,  in  respect  to  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  Charter,  in 
respect  to  the  agreement  of  Pimta  del 
Este,  and  in  respect  to  the  understand- 
ing that  was  reached  in  the  Washington 
Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  1964. 
We.  on  my  committee,  know  that 
throughout  Latin  America  there  is  great 
concern  and  much  misunderstanding 
over  the  unfortunate  resolution  which 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  believe  it  is  important,  before  we  ar- 
rive in  Rio,  that  the  State  Department 
give  at  least  an  unequivocal  statement  to 
erase  its  equivocation  to  date  and  mak- 
ing pei'fectly  clear  that  we  stand  four- 
square on  our  commitments  imder  the 
treaties  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 
If  we  do  stand  foursquare  on  those 
treaties,  Mr.  President,  we  will  not  be 
frightening  Latin  American  countries 
into  believing  that,  when  some  military 
junta  tells  the  United  States  it  believes  it 
is  about  to  be  overthrown  by  a  Commu- 
nist coup,  American  marines  will  be 
forthwith  on  their  way  to  Latin  America. 

Let  me  say  from  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate today  that  if  the  State  Department 
and  this  administration  continues  the 
unfortunate  policy  that  it  started  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  when  it  went  be- 
yond the  use  of  marines  to  evacuate 
American  nationals  and,  in  effect,  took 
sides  in  that  revolution  in  Latin  America, 
we  are  headed  for  a  repudiation  by  one 
democratic  government  after  another  in 
Latin  America.  And  we  should  be  repu- 
diated, because  if  the  United  States  is 
going  back  to  a  policy  of  intervention  in 
Latin  America,  the  American  people  had 
better  be  ready  to  pay  the  price.  It  will 
be  a  price  that  will  be  paid  in  blood  as 
well  as  in  the  loss  of  our  standing  in 
Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  on  this  subject  which 
appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
of  October  4, 1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Oct.  4,  1965] 

A  Lot  To  Expect 

We  hope  a  Senate  Foreign  Relations  sub- 
committee under  Senator  Morse  will  draft  a 
restatement  of  American  policy  toward  Latin 
America,  as  an  answer  to  the  ill-considered 
and  Insulting  House  resolution  advocating 
unilateral  Intervention.  Even  so,  the  answer 
will  be  difficult  to  explain  to  aroused  Latin 
Americans.  They  will  be  expected  to  under- 
stand that  the  House  cannot  speak  for  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  and  that  the  Senate  speaks 
with  more  authority  In  this  field  under 
our  system  of  government,  j^nd  they 
win  be  expected,  perhaps,  to  forget  that  the 
State  Department  hardly  spoke  at  all  when 
the  House  passed  Its  measure.  This  Is  a  lot 
to  expect,  which  only  shows  how  much  dam- 
age can  be  done  to  American  foreign  policy 
by  a  combination  of  willful  Ignorance  In 
Congress  and  timidity  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quortma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISTURBANCES      AT      JOB      CORPS 
CENTERS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  recent 
news  accounts  of  disturbances  at  Job 
Corps  centers,  however  minor  most  of 
these  disturbances  have  been,  have  given 
rise  to  some  criticisms  of  the  whole  pro- 
gram which  are  quite  unjust  and  un- 
founded. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record, 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  July  9  and  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  August  16. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

[From   the   Washington    (D.C.)    Post,   Aug. 

16,  1965] 

Area    Job    Corps    Rechxtits    Rise    to    100    a 

Month 

(By  Robert  Fresco) 

Job  Corps  recruitment  In  the  Washington 
area  has  picked  up  In  recent  weeks  after  a 
slow  start,  according  to  John  Cheston,  Na- 
tional Director  of  Recruitment  for  the  Corps. 

The  United  Planning  Organization,  which 
does  all  corps  recruiting  in  the  area,  is  now 
processing  about  100  men  a  month,  compared 
with  25  at  the  start  of  the  program. 

The  reason  for  the  slow  start,  says  Cheston. 
is  that  UPO  was  badly  organized  at  the  out- 
set. 

But  he  adds  that  although  the  Job  Corps 
had  reason  to  complain  earlier.  UPO's  pres- 
ent efforts  are  "the  equal  of  any  now  going 
on  in  the  country." 

E.  Stewart  Forrester,  head  of  the  recruit- 
ment program  for  UPO,  says  that  his  group 
is  using  some  eflfectlve  methods  not  employed 
elsewhere. 

For  one  thing,  UPO  has  drawn  on  the  idea 
of  the  recent  Job  Corps  telecast,  "It's  What's 
Happening,  Baby,"  by  staging  three  rock  'n 
roll  shows  in  the  Washington  area  over  the 
past  2  months. 

Forrester  estimates  that  the  first  show 
alone,  held  at  Terrell  Junior  High  School  in 
late  June,  brought  in  nearly  100  corps  ap- 
plicants. 

GANG    LEADER    SPEAKS 

Recently,  UPO  had  a  former  New  York 
gang  leader,  now  In  the  Job  Corps,  talking 
to  youngsters  in  local  neighborhood  houses. 
The  response  was  terrific,  says  Forrester; 
those  talks  brought  in  dozens  of  new  appli- 
cants. 

UPO  does  its  recruiting  from  an  old  fire- 
house  annex  at  635  North  Carolina  Avenue 
Southeast.  The  place  resembles  a  warehouse 
more  than  an  office.  Pipes  and  fixtures  are 
exposed,  and  it  needs  painting. 

Forrester  says  that  he  could  have  had  more 
modern  facilities,  but  he  prefers  these  sur- 
roundings. "Boys  coming  from  underprivi- 
leged backgrounds  would  be  put  off  by  a 
plush  office,"  he  says. 

During  an  average  day  four  or  five  boys 
come  In  to  ask  about  the  corps.  They  are 
Interviewed  by  one  of  seven  staff  coxinselors. 
In  the  Interview  their  education,  health,  and 
police  records  are  determined,  and  they  are 
given  intelligence  tests. 

After  the  interview,  the  boy  is  sent  for 
a  medical  examination,  at  UPO's  expense.  If 
he  passes  this,  parental  consent  must  then 


be  obtained  before  he  can  be  sent  to  a  Job 
Corps  camp. 

NINETY  PERCENT  ACCEPTED 

About  90  percent  of  those  Interviewed, 
says  Forrester,  are  eventually  accepted  for  the 
Job  Corps.  Boys  with  police  records  may 
be  taken  If  the  record  includes  no  convic- 
tions  on    serious   criminal   charges. 

Even  those  who  are  illiterate  are  usually 
accepted,  although  they  are  sent  to  rural 
camps  for  schooling  before  being  taken  back 
to  urban  camps  to  learn  a  trade. 

UPO's  screening  process  generally  takes 
no  more  than  10  days,  says  Forrester.  How- 
ever, this  does  not  mean  that  those  processed 
are  being  sent  to  camp  immediately. 

Although  368  applicants  from  the  Wash- 
ington area  have  been  processed,  only  129 
are  now  in  camps. 

The  delay,  says  Cheston,  is  caused  by  the 
fact  that  the  Job  Corps  still  does  not  have 
enough  camps  to  accommodate  all  those 
who  have  been  recruited,  and  won't  have  for 
several  months. 

Meanwhile,  the  several  hundred  boys  now 
awaiting  induction  into  the  corps  may  have 
to  wait  until  mid-October  before  they  are 
placed  in  camps. 


[From  the  Washington  Daily  News,  July  9, 

1965] 

Betting  on  Born  Losers 

One  of  the  many  exciting  things  about  the 
Job  Corps  has  been  the  ability  of  its  of- 
ficials to  criticize  themselves — to  admit  their 
errors  openly  and  to  proceed  without  fear, 
taking  new  chances  and  challenges. 

They  are,  after  all,  adventxirers,  working 
on  problems  which  no  one  else  has  ever 
really  solved.  Of  cotirse  there  will  be  fall- 
vures.  These  boys  and  girls  have  lived  with 
fsdliire  all  their  lives — and  pretty  much  ac- 
cepted it.  And  those  who  have  tried  to  help 
them  in  the  past  have  done  so  with  little 
success.    Where  is  there  to  go  but  up? 

That  the  Job  Corps  is  now  coming  In  for 
some  outside  criticism  is  a  healthy  thing.  It 
is  the  proper  business  of  taxpayers  to  insist 
that  those  who  spend  their  money  have  re- 
spect for  it — and  spend  it  honestly  and  well. 
The  danger,  of  course  is  that  honest  criticism 
will  be  seized  upon  by  those  who  do  not  want 
the  corps  to  succeed,  who  applaud  its  every 
shortcoming,  and  that  this  backlash  wiU 
Intimidate  those  who  are  trying  to  make  It 
work. 

That  only  20  percent  of  enrollees  have 
dropped  out  of  the  corps  so  far  seems  to  us 
remarkable.  The  chances  that  those  who 
have  stuck  with  it  will  benefit  in  some  way, 
however  small,  seem  vastly  good. 

The  Important  thing  is  to  offer  these  young 
people  what  they  came  for — an  opportunity 
to  acquire  some  skill  they  can  market  when 
they  go  home.  This  can  only  be  done  if 
there  is  a  good,  solid,  well-planned  and  well- 
executed  program  of  academic  and  vocational 
training.  The  sooner  all  the  camps  have 
this,  the  better.  However  armor-plated  these 
kids  may  seem,  they  are  extremely  vulner- 
able. Nothing  kUls  them  as  quickly  as  bore- 
dom or  a  sense  that  those  In  charge  do  not 
know  what  to  do. 

Meanwhile,  we  believe  in  giving  the  Job 
Corps  every  chance.  If  it  falls  on  its  face, 
we  expect  it  to  pick  Itself  up  and  move  on. 
This  is  important  work,  no  one  expects  a 
miracle,  and,  as  the  poet  E.  E.  Cummings 
once  said,  "they  only  understand  enormous- 
ly which  faU." 


THE  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  OF 
1965  AND  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
ON  AGING 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  after 
years  of  hard  work  and  despite  obstruc- 
tionist tactics  of  certain  officials  of  the 
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Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Congress  passed  the  "Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965." 

The  new  law  creates  an  agency  known 
as  the  Administration  on  Aging.  That 
agency,  headed  by  a  Commissioner,  was 
intended  by  the  Congress  to  give  high- 
level  representation  and  leadership,  at 
the  Federal  level,  on  behalf  of  our  mil- 
lions of  older  citizens. 

The  Administration  on  Aging  was  spe- 
cifically established,  among  other  rea- 
sons, as  a  direct  result  of  congressional 
dissatisfaction  with  both  the  location 
and  efforts  of  the  Office  of  Aging  in  the 
Welfare  Administration.  It  was  crystal 
clear  that  older  Americans  did  not  want 
the  principal  agency  dealing  with  their 
needs  to  be  a  welfare  agency.  It  was, 
and  is.  equally  clear  that  the  Congress 
intended  the  new  Administration  on 
Aging  to  be  a  fresh  start,  with  fresh  ap- 
proaches and  f resli  faces. 

In  ihis  context,  then.  I  must  express 
my  very  strong  disappointment  and  dis- 
pleasure over  an  announcement  just  re- 
leased over  the  signature  of  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging.  That  announcement 
referring  to  the  new  agency,  says:  "It 
supersedes  and  will  expand  the  worhrof 
the  Office  of  Aging."  Mr.  President,  that 
statement  is  completely  at  odds  with  the 
congressional  intent  in  establishing  the 
Administration  on  Aging.  We  have  had 
an  Office  of  Aging  in  the  Welfare  Admin- 
istration to  deal  with  matters  of  old-age 
assistance.  But  the  Administration  on 
Aging  is  not  merely  an  expansion  of  that 
function.  It  is  intended  to  deal  with  the 
problems  and  services  to  the  aged  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  old-age  assist- 
ance. It  should  not  be  the  captive  of  a 
welfare-oriented  bureaucracy.  We  in- 
tended the  Administration  on  Aging  to 
be  the  source  of  dynamic  leadership  and 
not  the  refuge  of  a  group  whose  business 
is»in  the  Welfare  Administration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Announcement  by  U.S.  Department  o» 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

The  new  Administration  on  Aging,  estab- 
lished when  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
signed  the  Older  Americans  Act  Into  law 
July  14,  has  now  become  operational.  It 
supersedes  and  will  expand  the  work  of  the 
Office  oX  Aging.  The  administration  becomes 
the  seventh  major  operational  agency  of  the 
U.S.  I>epartment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Functions  of  the  Administration  on  Aging, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Older  Amerlcaxic  Act, 
will  be  to: 

Serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  Information 
related  to  the  problems  of  the  aged  and 
aging; 

Assist  the  Secretary  In  matters  pertaining 
to  the  problems  of  the  aged  and  aging; 

Administer  the  grants  provided  under  the 
act; 

Provide  for  research  and  demonstration 
programs  in  the  field  of  aging; 

Give  technical  assistance  and  consulta- 
tion to  States  and  their  political  subdivisions 
with  respect  to  programs  for  the  aged  and 
aging; 


Prepare,  publish,  and  disseminate  educa- 
tional materials  dealing  with  the  welfare  of 
older  persons; 

Gather  statistics  in  the  field  of  aging; 

Stimulate  more  effective  use  of  existing 
resources  and  available  services  for  the  aged 
and  aging. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  provides  grants 
to  States  to  help  strengthen  State  agencies 
which  have  responsibility  for  establishing 
and  Improving  programs  and  services  for 
older  people  In  their  communities.  The 
grants  will  be  used  for  community  planning 
and  coordinating,  demonstration  projects, 
and  training  of  personnel. 

Also  authorized  are  Federal  grants  to  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  Institutions  for  research,  develop- 
ment, and  professional  training. 

The  Administration  is  headed  by  a  Com- 
missioner of  Aging,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. He  serves  as  chairman  of  a  15-member 
Advisory  Committee  on  Older  Americans, 
created  by  the  act. 

For  additional  Information  on  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  or  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  write  to:  Administration  on  Aging,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Washington,  D.C. 


In  reading.  The  camp  has  graduated  12 
bojrs  in  its  5  months,  some  to  Jobs,  others  to 
urban-oriented  centers  In  which  more  edu- 
cation and  advanced  Job  training  are 
available. 

The  boys  are  divided  into  small  groups 
both  in  living  quarters  and  in  classrooms, 
with  counselors  and  teachers  to  match.  Por 
the  first  time  In  their  lives,  for  some,  they 
are  in  daily  contact  with  Interested  adults 
who  listen  to  their  views  and  help  in  work- 
ing out  the  problems  that  led  to  their  be- 
coming school  dropouts.  The  transforma- 
tion, as  we  observed  in  talking  to  some  of 
them,  is  amazing.  They  act  and  talk  like 
any  other  group  of  well-oriented  boys  who 
are  beginning  to  see  a  purpose  in  life  and 
are  planning  their  futures  with  understand- 
ing and  hope. 


THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  JOB  CORPS 
TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  sincere  and  well-meaning 
questions  have  been  raised  about  the 
effectiveness  of  Job  Corps  training 
schools,  the  provision  for  which  is  in- 
corporated in  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 

A  clarifying  answer  to  some  of  these 
questions  is  stated  in  clear  terms  in  an 
editorial  of  September  14  in  the  Orego- 
nian  of  Portland,  whose  writer  visited  a 
Job  Corps  camp. 

Speaking  of  the  youngsters  erurolled, 
he  wrote: 

For  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  for  some, 
they  are  in  daily  contact  with  Interested 
adults  who  listen  to  their  views  and  help 
in  working  out  the  problems  that  led  to  their 
becoming  school  dropouts.  The  transforma- 
tion, as  we  observed  In  talking  to  some  of 
them.  Is  amazing. 

The  Oregonian  has  done  a  great  serv- 
ice in  reporting  the  procedures  and  goals 
of  this  program,  and  I  know  that  others 
will  be  interested  in  the  full  editorial, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dropouts*  Co&icback 

Adults  who  worry  about  modem  schoolA 
getting  away  from  the  basics  might  enjoy  a 
visit  to  the  Wolf  Creek  Job  Corps  Conserva- 
tion Center  In  the  Umpqua  National  Forest, 
as  we  did  last  week. 

This  Job  Corps  camp  directed  by  Richard 
M.  Pomeroy,  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  has 
been  receiving  boys  from  all  over  the  Nation 
in  Its  5  months  of  existence.  Present  en- 
rollment is  186  and  potential  is  200  to  210. 
The  boys'  time  is  divided  about  equally  be- 
tween classroom  education  and  Job  training 
In  machinery,  forest  trails,  campgrounds, 
laundry,  restaurant  services,  etc. 

About  20  percent  of  the  youngsters,  aver- 
age age  17,  arrive  as  nonreaders.  Now  all 
can  read,  write,  and  do  a  creditable  amount 
of  arithmetic.  One  youngster  could  recog- 
nize only  his  name  in  print  when  he  came. 
He  has  now  passed  the  fourth-grade  status 


TILLAMOOK  JOB  CORPS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled. "The  Tillamook  Job  Corps  Proves 
Up."  from  the  summer  1965  edition  of 
the  Department  of  Interior  publication 
Our  Public  Lands.  This  article  is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  most  fitting  tribute  to  the  fine 
work  that  the  Job  Corps  is  doing  in  my 
home  State  of  Oregon  to  give  a  second 
chance  to  young  men  who  may  have 
dropped  out  of  school  for  one  reason  or 
another,  but  who  are  taking  this  route  to 
complete  their  education. 

I  was  privileged  to  participate  in  the 
opening  of  this  camp  last  March  20,  and 
I  look  foi-ward  with  anticipation,  to  the 
next  visit  I  can  make  to  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Tillamook  Job  Corps  Proves  Up 
(By  Bob  Hostetter) 

"I  gained  26  pounds  and  that  was  Just  the 
first  month."  "I  never  knew  there  was  so 
much  land  in  the  United  States."  "I  think 
I'll  learn  to  be  a  cook." — Recent  remarks  of 
Tillamook  enroUees. 

It  was  a  bedraggled  and  glum  looking 
bunch  of  boys  that  arrived  at  the  Tillamook 
Job  Corps  Conservation  Center  in  Oregon 
on  February  16.  They  were  tired  from  travel- 
ing, hungry,  needed  baths  and  clean  clothes, 
and  they  were  wary  of  the  new  world  they 
were  about  to  enter.  But  the  transforma- 
tion soon  began. 

They  hailed  from  Kentucky.  Tennessee, 
California,  Illinois,  Michigan.  Wisconsin, 
Missouri.  West  Virginia,  and  Nebraska.  Ages 
ranged  from  16  to  21.  And  in  size.  well,  it's 
hard  to  strike  an  average  because  weights 
change  so  fast.  Within  the  first  month,  one 
boy  who  weighed  in  at  130  had  gained  26 
pounds. 

Twenty-three  corpsmen  are  members  of  a 
voluntary  group  known  as  the  Mustang  Com- 
mandos. These  men  make  a  run  before 
breakfast  each  day.  Leader  of  the  runners 
is  Eugene  "Sparky"  Walker,  one  of  the  cen- 
ter's work  leaders. 

Intramural  sports  Include  basketball,  soft- 
ball,  volleyball,  soccer,  bowling,  and  table 
tennis.  Other  on-base  recreational  activities 
are  weightllfting.  boxing,  track,  shuffleboard, 
table  games  such  as  monopoly  and  checkers, 
cards,  television,  and  reading.  Record  play- 
ers provide  music,  but  so  do  boys  who  play 
the  guitar  and  harmonica. 

Movies  are  shown  at  the  center  and  corps- 
men  can  also  go  to  the  movie  theater  in 
nearby  Tillamook,  a  town  with  a  population 
of  4,000  which  is  noted  for  its  cheese,  trees, 
and  ocean  breeze.    It  is  also  gaining  a  repu- 
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tatlon  for  its  friendly  cooperation  with  the 
Job  Corps  Conservation  Center. 

foundation  for  hope 
All  the  enroUees  had  dropped  out  of  school 
for  one  reason  or  another — sickness,  inade- 
quate clothing.  Improper  and  InsufiBcient 
food,  fear  of  ridicule,  no  Incentive.  Irregular 
attendance  generally  worsened  the  situation 
until  there  just  wasnt  any  hope  of  catching 

up. 

But  there  Is  hope  now.  Crumbling  foun- 
dations of  ignorance  are  no  basis  for  build- 
ing knowledge,  so  the  instructors  are  help- 
ing the  boys  find  a  solid  footing  on  which 
to  start  building  agran.  Tests  were  admin- 
istered to  determine  what  educational  ti-ain- 
Ing  would  be  appropriate  for  each  boy.  Tlien 
reading  ability  of  all  boys  was  tested  and  they 
were  classed  in  nine  different  levels  according 
to  their  abilities.  Ten  were  practically  im- 
able  to  read  at  all.  Others  were  at  higher 
levels,  but  only  five  could  read  as  weU  as 
high  school  seniors.  By  the  second  month, 
all  corpsmen  had  advanced  at  least  one 
reading  level,  and  some  had  advanced  two  or 
three  levels. 

Each  corpsman  puts  In  at  least  4  hours 
a  week  in  reading,  mathematics,  and  physical 
education.  One  group  spends  4  hours  each 
week  learning  how  to  typewrite  and  another 
group  gets  an  extra  4  hours  a  week  of  reading 
Instruction. 

Phil  Kipper,  a  reporter  for  the  Wenatchee 
Dally  World  who  spent  a  couple  of  days  with 
the  boys,  observed,  "What  the  youths  achieve 
at  the  camp  is  all  theirs.  They  don't  have  to 
face  the  loss  of  pride  because  they  aren't 
competing  against  anyone  but  themselves. 
Instructors  explain  that  they  have  given  up 
In  the  past  because  their  pride  wouldn't  let 
them  fail.  Now  they  have  to  break  the  habit 
of  being  proud  of  antisocial  behavior." 

Tom  Miller,  assistant  director  for  educa- 
tion, points  out  that  corpsmen  must  make 
many  social  and  emotional  adjustments  be- 
fore they  can  get  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life.  A  strenuous  work  program 
In  BLM  forests  around  Tillamook  helps 
achieve  those  adjustments.  Corpsmen  are 
divided  into  two  work  groups.  Each  group 
works  3  days  a  week  and  receives  educational 
training  on  the  other  days. 

CONSERVATION  WORK 

Corps  men  are  rebuilding  Alder  Glen  rec- 
reation site,  which  was  damaged  by  last  win- 
ter's floods,  and  are  also  working  on  E>over 
Creek  recreation  site,  a  new  picnicking  and 
camping  area  for  public  use  on  BLM  land. 
They  level  tent  and  table  sites,  clear  brush 
and  debris,  build  trails,  and  cut  up  dead 
trees  for  firewood. 

In  another  project,  Corps  men  have  plant- 
ed 2-year-old  Douglas-fix  tree  seedlings  on 
an  area  where  matiire  timber  was  harvested. 

Several  Corps  men  assist  BLM  foresters  in 
marking  selected  trees  for  cutting,  posting 
timber  sale  boundaries,  measuring  and  tally- 
ing snags  to  be  felled,  or  cutting  brvish  for 
survey  lines.  Other  work  projects  are 
planned,  including  road  maintenance, 
stream  clearance  for  fish  passage,  thinning  of 
young  timber  stands,  and  disposal  of  un- 
merchantable debris  left  after  timber 
harvest. 

Not  all  the  work  Is  in  the  woods;  there  is 
much  fixing  up  to  be  done  at  the  center. 
Originally  constructed  as  a  naval  air  station 
during  World  War  U,  buUdings  had  to  be 
repaired  and  painted  before  they  could  be 
occupied.  Corps  men  are  continuing  the 
Work  by  replacing  a  rotted  porch,  building  a 
sidewalk,  repairing  windows,  and  installing 
shelves.  They  take  their  turns  working  in 
the  kitchen.  They  do  their  own  laundry 
and  ironing  and  housekeeping  chores  at  the 
dormitories. 

Jim  Hedger,  of  Newberry,  Mich.,  comment- 
ed on  the  variety  of  work  to  be  done,  when 
he  said,  "I've  been  doing  some   carpentry 


work.  I  like  the  work,  but  when  I  finish  this 
job,  I  think  I'll  ask  if  I  can  work  In  the 
kitchen." 

"What's  the  matter,  arent  you  getting 
enough  to  eat?"  his  buddy  asked. 

"Sure,  it's  Just  that  I  think  I'd  like  to  learn 
to  be  a  cook,"  he  said. 

When  the  Tillamook  Center  was  officially 
dedicated  on  March  20,  Corps  men  served  as 
ushers  and  guides  for  a  crowd  of  400  towns- 
people and  other  visitors.  Long  deprived  of 
attention,  they  enjoyed  talking  about  their 
hopes  for  the  future  with  the  dignitaries. 
These  included  Dr.  Otis  A.  Singletary,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Job  Corps;  Senator  Wayne  Morse; 
CUfton  P.  Lander  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  staff;  Harold  R.  Hochmuth,  Associate 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management; 
BLM  State  Director  Russell  E.  Getty;  and 
others. 

so    MUCH    LAND 

Since  this  is  the  first  time  that  many  of 
the  Corps  men  have  been  away  from  home, 
their  viewpoint  is  broadening.  One  Corps 
man  from  Tennessee  remarked,  "I  never 
realized  there  was  so  much  land  In  the 
United  States  until  I  came  to  TiUamook." 

John  J.  Scalise,  himself  a  forester  and  the 
director  of  BLM's  Tillamook  Job  Corps  Con- 
servation Center,  summed  up  the  attitude  of 
his  staff  recently  when  on  a  radio  program 
he  said,  "Our  heritage  Is  not  reserved  for 
the  upper  and  middle  classes.  It  is  for  all 
the  people.  We  in  the  Job  Corps  program 
can  work  at  a  Job  that  combines  the  devel- 
opment of  natural  resources  and  of  under- 
privileged young  men." 

As  a  corpsman,  Ray  Coslo,  of  California 
looks  at  the  Job  Corps  somewhat  differently. 
In  the  center's  newsletter.  "Tillamook  Tiger 
Tales."  he  v^rote,  "The  Job  Corps  Is  some- 
thing for  men  who  are  in  need  of  help.  They 
have  a  home  where  they  live  and  eat  and 
work.  They  have  a  school  to  learn  reading 
and  math  and  other  things." 

And  other  things.  Among  these  are  opti- 
mism and  hope. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  FRIDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Friday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  Friday,  October  15,  1965,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  13,  1965: 

The  Judiciary 

John  W.  Reynolds,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Wisconsin  vice  Kenneth  P.  Grubb,  retired. 

Commission  on  International  Educationai, 
and  Cultural  Ajtairs 

Dr.  Joseph  R.  Smiley,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
International  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
May  11,  1966,  and  until  his  successor  Is 
appointed  and  has  qualified. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
International  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs for  terms  expiring  May  11,  1968,  and 
until  their  successors  are  appointed  and 
have  qualified: 

Dr.  Luther  H.  Foster,  of  Alabama. 

Dr.  Rufus  C.  Harris,  of  Georgia. 

Arnold  M,  Picker,  of  New  York. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  prefaced  his  prayer  with  this  verse 
of  Scripture:  Psalm  121:  2:  My  help 
Cometh  from  the  Lord,  who  made  heaven 
and  earth. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God.  we 
are  always  coming  unto  Thee  with  a 
great  variety  of  needs  and  desires  which 
Thou  alone  canst  satisfy  and  which  we 
know  will  never  exceed  Thy  patience. 

Grant  that  we  may  be  one  in  spirit 
with  all  who  are  striving  faithfully  and 
courageously  to  make  some  contribution 
to  the  higher  good  of  humanity. 

May  the  day  be  brought  nearer  when 
men  and  nations  everywhere  shall  be 
members  of  the  kingdom  of  peace  and 
brotherhood. 

In  all  our  efforts  may  we  not  become 
discouraged  and  allow  our  faith  in  Thy 
sustaining  grace  to  become  eclipsed  by 
doubt  and  despair. 

Help  us  to  feel  confident  that  with  the 
aid  of  Thy  presence  no  task  will  be  too 
arduous,  no  responsibility  too  exacting, 
and  no  burden  too  heavy. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Houise  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  October  5,  1965: 

H.R.  4603.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  (jg.) 
Harold  Edward  Hennlng,  U.S.  Navy; 

H.R.  5842.  An  act  to  amend  the  Lead-Zinc 
Small  Producers  Stabilization  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 3,  1961;  and 

H.R.  7090.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals. 

On  October  7,  1965 : 

H.R.  7969.  An  act  to  correct  certain  errors 
in  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

On  October  9,  1965 : 

HJa.  2091.  An  act  relating  to  the  establiali- 
ment  of  concession  policies  in  the  areas  ad- 
ministered by  National  Park  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  2358.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tony 
Boone; 

H.R.  2772.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Ksenlja 
Popovlc; 

H.R.  4750.  An  act  to  provide  an  extension 
of  the  interest  equalization  tax,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  8035.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  donation  of 
property  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  State  of 
New  York,  known  as  the  William  Floyd 
Estate,  for  addition  to  the  Fire  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8283.  An  act  to  expand  the  war  on 
p>overty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964; 
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H.R.  9417.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundary  of 
Jewel  Cave  National  Monument  In  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10516.  An  act  authorizing  the  disposal 
of  vegetable  tannin  extracts  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile; 

HJi.  10714.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  colemanlte  frcm  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R.  10715.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  chemical  grade  chromlte  from  the 
supplemental  stockpile; 

HJl.  10748.  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer of  copper  from  the  national  stockpile  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint; 

H.J.  Res.  309.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  March  25.  1953.  to 
increase  the  number  of  electric  typewriters 
which  may  be  furnished  to  Members  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House;  and 

H.J.  Res.  330.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  chromium  metal,  acid-grade 
fluorspar,  and  silicon  carbide  from  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile. 

On  October  10.  1965: 

H.R.  728.  An  act  to  amend  section  510  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936;  and 

H.R.  1274.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Michiko  Mlyazakl  Williams. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  9811)  entitled  "An  act  to  maintain 
farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices,  and  as- 
sure adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower 
Government  costs,  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  oppor- 
tunity in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  597.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  program  of  grants 
to  assist  In  meeting  the  need  for  adequate 
health  science  library  services  and  facilities. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE 
TRADE  AGREEMENTS  PROGRAM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  305) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  is  the  ninth  annual  report  on  the 
trade  agreements  program,  as  required 
by  section  402 1 a)  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962. 

In  1964,  U.S.  and  free  world  trade  con- 
tinued to  set  fresh  records. 

U.S.  exports  reached  a  new  high  of 
$25.6  billion,  $6.9  billion  more  than  our 
imports. 

U.S.  farm  exports  rose  to  $6.4  billion, 
an  alltime  peak. 

Free  world  exports  reached  a  record 
of  $152  billion. 


The  major  trading  nations  agreed  to 
take  further  steps  under  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  assist  ex- 
ports from  developing  countries. 

The  policy  of  two-way  trade  expan- 
sion and  liberalization,  initiated  with  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  and  con- 
tinued by  every  administration  since 
that  time,  has  brought  great  benefits  to 
this  country.  In  general,  U.S.  goods 
have  eiijoyed  progressively  easier  access 
to  foreign  markets.  Low-cost,  high- 
quality  U.S.  exports,  sold  and  used  in 
every  corner  of  the  world,  have  provided 
immediate  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  our 
free  enterprise  system.  Our  processors 
have  gained  ready  access  to  essential 
raw  materials,  and  have  profited  from 
the  stimulus  of  keener  competition. 
Consumers  have  enjoyed  the  wide  range 
of  choice  which  the  world  market  pro- 
vides. 

But  we  have  only  begun.  We  must 
build  on  past  success  to  achieve  greater 
well-being  for  America,  and  for  all  the 
world's  peoples.  In  particular,  we  must 
make  every  effort  to  assure  the  success 
of  the  current  Geneva  negotiations, 
known  as  the  Kennedy  round. 

In  this  International  Cooperation 
Year  of  1965,  all  nations  should  pledge 
themselves  to  work  together  for  the 
steady  expansion  of  commerce.  Con- 
tinuing its  steady  course  begun  in  1934. 
the  United  States  will  do  its  part  in 
achieving  that  goal. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  j 

The  White  House,  October  13,  190^. 


SUGAR    ACT    AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  sugar  legisla- 
tion and  I  want  to  congratulate  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture on  their  successful  efforts  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  interest  in 
sugar  legislation  other  than  as  one 
Member  of  Congress  who  desires  to  see 
the  best  type  of  legislation  passed  to 
protect  our  consimiers  and  at  the  same 
time  to  permit  our  sugar  Industry  in 
America  to  continue.  This  industry  pro- 
vides livelihood  for  thousands  of  people 
in  production,  processing  and  transpor- 
tation processes.  The  consumer  and  in- 
dustrial users  have  a  stake  in  this  legis- 
lation, because  they  need  to  be  assured 
of  a  stable  sugar  supply  at  reasonable 
prices. 

There  is  no  sugarcane  or  sugarbeet 
production  for  the  refining  mills,  in  the 
district  of  Florida  that  I  represent  so  I 
believe  that  I  can  look  at  this  matter 
objectively. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
PiNDLEY],  has  suggested  two  amend- 
ments to  the  pending  legislation.  In  the 
one  instance,  he  would  prohibit  the 
American  lobbyists  who  represent  the 


foreign  sugar  interests  from  continuing 
their  representation.  Now  let  me  say 
that  If  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  were 
interested  in  having  an  investigation 
made  of  all  the  American  nationals  who 
represent  foreign  interests,  I  would  con- 
cur with  him.  In  fact,  we  have  a  for- 
eign agents  registration  law  that  per- 
haps needs  to  be  studied.  Amendments 
might  well  be  passed  to  this  law,  but 
why  should  we  pick  out  one  group  of 
lobbyists  and  not  subject  all  lobbyists 
who  represent  foreign  nations  from  be- 
ing put  out  of  business? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  very  fact 
that  so  many  of  the  lobbyists  who  rep- 
resent foreign  nationals  in  sugar  legis- 
lation receive  large  sums  of  money,  and 
the  very  fact  that  this  discussion  has  an 
unsavory  flavor,  indicates  that  there  is 
something  unhealthy  and  improper 
about  the  activities  of  lobbyists  for  for- 
eign sugar  interests,  as  they  might  in- 
fluence Congressmen.  Let  me  say  that 
after  serving  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture for  10  years,  I  have  never  seen 
any  evidence  of  unwholesome  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  lobbyists  for  the  sugar 
industry  of  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  either  plan  sugar 
quotas  through  the  supervision  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  or  we  can  turn 
this  responsibility  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment of   State,   to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  to  other  oflicials  in  the 
executive   branch.    I,   for   one,   believe 
that  it  is  better  for  the  Congress  to  set 
these  quotas,  rather  than  to  have  them 
established    by    "striped    pants    diplo- 
macy."  I  do  not  mean  to  be  unduly  criti- 
cal of  Government  agencies,  but  I  believe 
that   Congress   has   no   alternative.    It 
must  go  through  all  the  tortuous  proce- 
dure, under  the  constant  glare  of  public- 
ity, of  pennitting  interested  people  to 
come  before  the  committee  to  present 
their  case  for  sugar  quotas.    Then,  as 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  done, 
by  a  formula  which  I  think  is  fair,  again 
imder  no  veil  of  secrecy,  come  to  the 
conclusion,  as  they  did.    I  believe  that 
in  order  to  be  fair  to  our  owti  interests,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  as  they  have  done,  to 
try   to   consider,   in   establishing  sugar 
quotas,  nations  that  are  friendly  to  us, 
nations  that  will  trade  with  us  to  the 
utmost  of  their  capabilities,  and  other 
criteria  that  I  believe  are  very  fair.    The 
fact  that  lobbyists  representing  foreign 
interests,  and  the  fact  that  many  other 
Americans,  come  before  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  rea- 
son for  anyone  to  suspect  that  there  is 
anything  unsavory  that  is   happening. 
Let  me  repeat  again,  it  is  all  open  and 
above  board.    So,  insofar  as  our  attitude 
toward  American  nationals  who  repre- 
sent foreign  interests  is  concerned,  let  us 
go  all  the  way.     If  there  Is  anything 
wrong  In  this  procedure,  let  us  amend  the 
foreign  agents  registration  law  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  should  be  amended.    I,  for 
one,  would  be  enthusiastically  a  sup- 
porter of  a  thorough  evaluation  of  this 
law,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  will  be  amenable  to  a 
careful  review  of  this  law. 

Insofar  as  the  imposition  of  an  im- 
port tax  on  the  sugar  that  comes  to  us 


from  foreign  nations,  let  me  say  that,  in 
my  opinion,  this  would  have  no  effect 
whatsoever  on  the  prices  that  the  con- 
sumer pays  here  in  the  United  States.  I 
think  such  a  tax  would  also  be  a  slap  in 
the  face  to  friendly  nations  who  are  try- 
ing to  be  self-supporting  now  by  trade 
rather  than  by  handouts  from  our  tax- 
payers. I  would  like  to  explore  in  detail, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  the  so-called 
world  market  and  domestic  sugar  prices. 

Comparisons  are  sometimes  drawn  be- 
tween the  price  paid  by  domestic  cane 
refiners  for  raw  sugar,  as  quoted  in 
New  York  or  New  Orleans,  and  the  price 
for  raw  sugar  on  the  so-called  world 
market.  It  is  implied  that  the  world 
market  provides  some  kind  of  worldwide 
price  standard,  and  that  any  price  high- 
er than  the  world  price  is  too  high.  It 
Is  also  implied  that  everybody  else  in  the 
world  pays  only  the  so-called  world  mar- 
ket price — and  that  only  the  United 
States  pays  more.  The  impression  is  left 
that  American  consumers  pay  more  for 
sugar  than  anybody  else  in  the  world. 

Such  statements  and  implications  are 
erroneous  and  unfair.  Persons  who 
make  them  are  either,  first,  ignorant  of 
the  true  facts  about  sugar  markets;  or, 
second,  deliberately  trying  to  deceive  the 
Congress  and  the  American  public. 

The  facts  are  these: 

ABOTTT   THE    SO-CALLED    WORLD   M.\RKET 

Sugar  is  one  of  the  most  regulated 
commodities  in  the  world,  everywhere  in 
the  world.  Producing  countries  all  have 
some  kind  of  internal  arrangements  con- 
cerning production  and  marketing — 
ranging  from  cpecial  taxes,  production 
subsidies,  and  the  like,  to  export  sub- 
sidies and  Government  trading  corpora- 
tions. Importing  countries,  most  of 
them,  have  some  kind  of  special  arrange- 
ments with  exporters  to  assure  supplies. 
All  these  national  systems  affect  price. 

For  example,  there  is  the  British  Com- 
monwealth system,  under  which  a  price 
is  negotiated  annually  with  producers  in 
the  Commonwealth  countries  for  speci- 
fied quantities  of  sugar  sold  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  And  there  is  the  French  sys- 
tem, with  special  price  and  quota  ar- 
rangements between  Metropolitan 
France  and  the  nations  of  the  French 
community.  The  Portuguese  have  still 
another  system.  The  nations  of  the 
Communist  bloc  have  special  arrange- 
ments, some  on  a  barter  basis,  for  the 
movement  of  sugar  among  the  nations  of 
the  bloc. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  special 
bilateral  arrangements  and  deals  be- 
tween importers  and  exporters. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  special  sys- 
tems and  special  arrangements,  only  a 
very  small  part  of  total  world  sugar  con- 
sumption moves  in  international  trade 
T^ithout  restrictions  of  some  kind.  Usu- 
ally only  10  to  15  percent  of  all  the 
world's  sugar  is  traded  on  the  so-called 
world  market.  This  is  sugar  that  is 
homeless,  that  is  not  covered  by  any  of 
the  special  arrangements.  It  is  sugar 
that  is  seeking  a  market.  Since  it  is  a 
small  and  thin  market  it  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  changes  in  the  world  supply 
and  demand  situation.  Usually  there  is 
more  sugar  than  there  is  a  demand  for, 
the  so-called  world  market  is  depressed. 


World  market  prices  are  often  below  the 
actual  cost  of  production — which  is  the 
situation  today.  Producers  that  sell  at 
these  depressed  prices  can  do  so  only  be- 
cause they  also  sell  in  one  or  more  of 
the  protected  markets,  where  the  price 
is  higher. 

ABOUT  TT.S.  CONSUMEE  PRICES 

A  fair  way  to  gage  the  reasonableness 
of  prices  paid  for  sugar  by  U.S.  consum- 
ers is  to  compare  the  prices  actually  paid 
by  consumers  here  and  consumers  in 
other  individual  nations  around  the 
world.  Every  such  study  in  recent  years 
has  shown  that  U.S.  consumers  pay  less 
per  pound  than  the  average  of  prices 
paid  by  consumers  in  other  leading  coim- 
tries  of  the  world. 

For  example,  on  January  1  of  this 
year,  retail  sugar  prices  in  a  score  of  na- 
tions around  the  world  averaged  out  to 
12.2  cents  a  pound,  while  the  American 
housewife  paid  only  11.6  cents  a  pound. 

Some  of  the  prices  in  other  coun- 
tries: Italy,  16  cents  a  pound;  Sweden, 
15;  West  Germany,  14.2;  The  Nether- 
lands, 14;  Belgium,  13.9;  China,  13.4; 
France,  12.6;  Switzerland,  11.2;  the 
United  Kingdom,  11.1;  Australia,  10.2 
cents  a  pound. 

If  you  measure  sugar  prices  by  the 
amount  of  work-time  a  laborer  puts  in 
on  his  job  in  order  to  earn  enough  mon- 
ey to  buy  a  pound  of  sugar,  you  find  that 
sugar  prices  In  the  United  States  are 
the  lowest  in  the  world.  This  has  been 
shown  repeatedly  in  studies  made  both 
by  the  United  Nations  and  by  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board. 


Prices,  import  fee.  and  costs  of  production 

(All  data  in  cents  per  pound] 
Price  on  October  5  of  raw  sugar  duty 

paid,  delivered  to  New  York 6.85 

Deductions  for  duty  (0.625)  and  ocean 

freight 1. 00 

Approximate  price  f.o.b.  for  for- 
eign   sellers 5.85 

F.o.b.  world  market  price  on  October  5_  2.  20 

Difference  on  October  5  between  United 
States  and  world  market  prices 3.65 

Recapture  fee  under  Congressman 
PiNDLEY's  proposal  (75  percent  of 
3.65) 2.74 

Returns  for  foreign  sellers  in  U.S.  mar- 
ket after  Flndley  fee 3.11 

Recapture  fee  under  previous  recom- 
mendation of  Industry  and  govern- 
ment    1.00 

Return  to  foreign  sellers  in  U.S.  market 
after  Industry-government  fee  pro- 
posal (50  percent  with  1  cent  maxi- 
mum)   4.  85 

Data  recently  compiled  by  the  Foreign  Ag- 
riculture Service  of  USDA,  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  information  received  from  diplomatic 
sources  indicate  current  or  recent-year  costs 
of  production  (In  terms  of  U.S.  cents  per 
pound)  in  several  foreign  countries  supply- 
ing the  U.S.  market  to  be  as  follows: 

India 8. 0 

Dominican  Republic 6.0  to  7.0 

Brazil 5.  3  to  5.  5 

Mexico 4.9  to  5.6 

South  Africa 5.3 

British  West  Indies 4. 9 

Guatemala 4.6 

El  Salvador 4. 5 

Peru 3. 9 

Australia 3. 5 

Ecuador 2. 6 


Retail  price  of  sugar  for  selected  countries,  Jan.  1,  1961-65 
(U.S.  cents  per  pound] 


United  States 

.\bove  United  States  in  IQe.*;: 

Hungary 

Pakistan 

Italy 

Sweden 

Poland -. 

.Tapan ' 

West  Germany 

Netherlands -.. ..- 

Belgium 

China 

Yugoslavia..... 

France 

Same  as  United  States  in  \96f>:  India 

Lower  than  United  States  in  1965: 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

Australia 

Canada. 

South  Africa 

Hrazil 

Peru 

Mexico - 

Simple  average  (including  United  States) 
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11.  g 

20.2 
17.0 
15.4 
12.6 
13.5 
18.7 
12.9 
11.7 
13.0 
9.1 
25.4 
10.6 
10.5 

9.1 
9.3 
9.8 
9.6 
6.4 
4.5 
2.8 
5.5 


11.8 


1962 


11.6 

20.2 
111 
15.0 
12.2 
13.5 
18.4 
14.0 
12  2 
111 
10.0 
25.4 
11.8 
10.0 

8.6 
10.0 
9.3 
9.0 
6.5 
5.0 
3.7 
5.6 


11.8 


1963 


11.8 

20.2 
15.3 
14.9 
13.7 
13.5 
18.7 
13.9 
13.7 
12.7 
12.3 
25.4 
12.3 
10.2 

8.8 

10.0 

10.3 

10.3 

7.0 

5.0 

3.7 

5.6 


12.2 


1964 


14.1 

20.2 
17.1 
15.6 
20.2 
14.6 
22.0 
14.1 
13.9 
12.5 
13.4 
25.4 
12.6 
U.6 

12.7 

11.1 

10.3 

17.9 

7.0 

6.1 

5.1 

5.6 


13.8 


1965 


11.6 

'120.2 

.   18.0 

16.0 

15.0 

114.6 

14.2 

14.0 

14.0 

13.0 

13.4 

13.3 

12.6 

111.6 

11.2 
U.  1 
10.2 
8.8 
7.0 
6.1 
5.8 
5.6 


12.2 


1 196"i  figures  not  available:  assumed  here  to  be  same  as  In  1964. 


So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  again,  that  I 
am  opposed  to  the  two  amendments 
suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  FiNDLEY].  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
sugar  legislation  as  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  members  of 
that  committee,  who  represent  both  of 
our  political  parties,  because  of  the 
statesmanlike  approach  they  have  used 
in  this  matter.  When  you  evaluate  the 
character  of  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee, I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 


that  their  action  has  not  been  subjected 
to  any  unsavory  approaches  on  the  part 
of  lobbsrists,  but  rather,  they  have  acted 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences on  the  basis  of  what  they  sin- 
cerely think  is  best  for  our  country  and 
for  the  friendly  nations  to  whom  we 
permit  sugar  quotas. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 
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The   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GATHINGS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
cur wholeheartedly  in  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague  and  friend  from  the  State  of 
Florida    [Mr.    Matthews].    For    many 
years  I  have  supported  the  sugar  legis- 
lation.   I    have    done    it    consistently. 
That  legislation  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  the  Congress  itself  sets  these  quotas. 
That  system  has  worked  well,  exceed- 
ingly   well.    This    program    has    done 
three  things  which  are  most  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  the  consuming  pub- 
lic.   No.  1.  the  program  has  increased 
the  amount  of  sugar,  beet  and  cane  that 
our  own  farmers  can  grow  in  this  coun- 
try.   No.  2.  it  has  set  quotas  in  such  a 
way   as   to   assure   our  friends  in   this 
hemisphere  and  throughout  the  world 
that  v;e  are  giving  them  a  part  of  our 
sugar    business    to    meet    the    Nation's 
sugar  requirements.    Most  importantly 
it  has  provided  a  very  ample  supply  of 
sugar  at  reasonable  prices  for  our  house- 
wives and  industrial  needs.    I  do  hope 
that  the  House  will  not  turn  topsy-turvy 
this  program  which  has  worked  so  well 
and  will  vote  down  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit this  bill  and  then  pass  the  legislation. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  urge  the  House  to  enact  sug- 
ar legislation  today. 

The  Sugar  Act  has  operated  success- 
fully for  over  30  years.  It  has  provided 
a  stable  market  for  the  consumer.  It 
has  served  the  national  security  by 
maintaining  a  supply  of  sugar  for  the 
country  to  use  in  time  of  emergency, 
that  supply  being  provided  mainly  by 
producers  located  within  the  confines  of 
the  continental  United  States. 

This  legislation  allots  U.S.  producers 
65  percent  of  the  American  market. 
That  remaining  portion  which  is  allot- 
ted to  foreign  nations  would  provide 
some  measure  of  assistance  to  the  econ- 
omies of  friendly  allies.  I  am  sure  that 
the  membership  would  agree  that  it  Is 
far  better  for  the  United  States  to  trade 
with  a  friendly  foreign  nation  than  to 
call  upon  the  taxpayers  to  simply  give 
outright  aid.  and  particularly  so  in  the 
case  of  Latin  American  nations. 

To  pursue  a  policy  of  trade  rather  than 
aid  strengthens  the  principle  of  preserv- 
ing respect  between  nations,  as  well  as 
allowing  the  United  States  to  obtain 
something  in  return — a  factor  which  is 
absent  from  so  many  existing  foreign  aid 
programs. 

I  urge  that  new  sugar  legislation  be 
enacted  to  guarantee  a  continuing  stable 
market  of  this  commodity. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 


Mr.  HERXONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  and  say 
I  agree  with  him  100  percent. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

PINDLEY  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
SUGAR  BILL 

Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to 
vote  for  the  Pindley  amendments  today 
and  against  the  sugar  bill.    I  resent  the 
gag  rule  and  limitation  on  debate. 

The  choice  before  this  House  on  a 
legislative  issue  has  never  been  clearer: 
It  Is  a  choice  between  all  the  "sugar 
daddies."  downtown,  or  the  American 
housewife  back  home.  It  is  a  choice 
between  the  "smoke  filled-sugar  filled 
rooms,"  or  the  clean  air  of  the  open  mar- 
ketplace. 

Have  we  sunk  so  low  in  our  obedience 
to  the  administration,  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  accept  a  bill,  which  every  Member 
knows — whether  he  admits  it  or  not — is 
part  of  the  system  that  feeds  upon  pay- 
offs. Influence,  and  every  other  vice 
which,  deservedly  or  not.  have  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  integrity  of  Congress? 
I  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  the 
Nation's  press  Is  never  always  right  but 
I  also  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
when  99  percent  of  the  Nation's  editors 
who  have  seen  fit  to  comment  upon  this 
legislation  come  up  with  a  common  find- 
ing: that  it  reeks  not  from  the  "sweet 
smell  of  sugar"  but  from  the  "rank  odor 
of  payola,"  then  we  had  better  pay  some 
heed,  as  true  representatives 

If  this  bill  with  all  its  imperfections  is 
the  best  we  can  accomplish,  then  surely 
the  argument  for  the  prerogatives  of  the 
legislative  branch  is  a  sham,  and  we  do 
not  deserve  to  be  called  an  independent 
body.  I  do  not  see  how  any  Member  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  can  support  this 
bill  in  the  face  of  its  overwhelming  lack 
of  support  by  the  American  public,  and 
I  daresay  that  in  taking  such  a  position 
we  will  find  lots  of  company  from  the 
other  side  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  to  place  in  the 
Record  today  a  list  of  all  money  con- 
tributed by  sugar  lobbyists  and  their 
agents  to  Members  of  Congress.  I  hope 
the  bill  will  be  defeated. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
taken  up  a  proposed  5 -year  extension  of 
the  Sugar  Act,  which  will  impose  an  ad- 
ditional burden  on  consvuners  of  at  least 
$700  million  a  year.  One  Congressman, 
on  the  House's  Agriculture  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Representa- 
tive Paul  Findley.  has  referred  to  this 
proposal  as  "profiteering  on  a  grand 
scale."  Because  this  legislation  is  such 
a  "sugary  plum"  for  foreign  govern- 
ments lucky  enough  to  get  a  piece,  lob- 
bying has  developed  to  an  extraordinary 


level.  The  fees  for  the  "services  ren- 
dered"— which  consist  primarily  of  ped- 
dling influence  by  getting  juicy  quotas 
for  countries  they  represent — range  from 
$3,000  a  year  to  $50,000  a  year.  A  list 
of  these  lobbyists  and  the  fees  they  draw 
was  published  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  August  24,  1965. 

Public  money — and  only  public 
money — is  involved.  The  lobbyists  have 
one  clear  objective:  to  satisfy  their 
"sweet  tooth"  by  getting  as  much  of  the 
"sugar  pie"  as  possible.  In  effect,  their 
fees  are  covered  by  the  American  tax- 
payers and  consumers,  because  the  sugar 
program — which  is  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture- 
makes  possible  the  sugary  premium 
prices  for  foreign  countries  lucky  enough 
to  get  quotas.  There  is  no  other  legisla- 
tion which  has  called  forth  as  witnesses 
such  an  impressive  string  of  lobbyists 
representing  foreign  governments.  For 
that  matter,  private  attorneys  represent- 
ing foreign  governments  are  unkno;^!!  as 
witnesses  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Conamittee.  which  sets  the  guidelines  for 
foreign  aid  programs.  Imagine  how 
ridiculous  it  would  be  for  every  foreign 
aid  recipient  to  have  an  agent  here  in 
Washington  lobbying  to  get  its  share  of 
the  foreign  aid  pie.  Yet  that  is  how  our 
sugar  program  operates  and  how  the  ad- 
ministration proF>oses  it  continues  to  op- 
erate for  another  5  years. 

Of  all  the  schemes  to  rig  markets  and 
control  production — and  we  have  them 
in  embarrassing  abundance — this  one 
should  qualify  as  the  prototype  for  com- 
plexity, extent  of  government  power,  and 
absence  of  competitive  conditions.  It 
makes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
absolute  czar  of  sugar.  Not  1  pound 
can  move  legally  without  his  blessing. 
Whether  the  Sugar  Act  produces  the 
stable  prices  its  supporters  claim  is  open 
to  question.  If  the  American  housewife 
were  confronted  with  the  choice  between 
Canada-priced  sugar — currently  about 
8  cents  a  pound  on  the  grocery  shelf— 
and  U.S.  priced  sugar — about  11  cents  a 
pound — she  would  quickly  identify  the 
Canadian  item  as  reasonable  and  the 
U.S.  item  as  not.  But,  as  a  practical 
matter,  she  has  no  choice.  Currently, 
the  world  price  of  raw  sugar  is  about  $2 
a  hundredweight.  The  comparable  U.S. 
price  is  about  $5.50.  The  inflated  U.S. 
price  is  achieved  and  maintained  through 
"supply  control"  in  charge  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  By  controlling  all 
marketings  and  imports,  he  forces  prices 
to  the  desired  artificial  level,  and  keeps 
them  there.  The  Congress  specifies  what 
countries  will  share  in  the  foreign  quotas, 
and  how.  big  a  piece  each  will  get.  In 
practice. '  the  Congress  has  no  oppor- 
tunity to  change  the  decisions  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  because 
the  bill  is  not  open  for  amendments  when 
it  comes  to  the  fioor. 

There  are  several  alternatives  to  the 
present  system,  which  literally  invites 
corruption.  The  most-needed  improve- 
ment is  reduction  of  the  bill's  "foreign 
aid"  component.  A  quota  premium 
worth  more  than  the  world  market  price 

of  raw  sugar  is  nonsense.    One  approach 


would  be  to  increase  the  sugar  tariff  from 
Its  present  level  of  62  cents  to  $2.  This 
alone  would  transfer  over  $100  million  of 
the  foreign  aid  gravy  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
other  agencies,  which  are  intended  to 
protect  the  public  interest,  are  powerless 
to  act  becaxise  the  profiteering  is  not  only 
sanctioned  under  the  present  program, 
but  promoted  and  carried  out  by  the 
Government  itself.  A  revision  of  the 
present  Sugar  Act  might  raise  the  ire  of 
the  lobbyists,  but  it  most  surely  would 
be  welcomed  by  the  American  housewife. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  on  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 7,  and  Friday,  October  8.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on 
S.  2084,  and  "aye"  on  the  conference  re- 
port onH.R.  9811. 


SUGAR  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  emphatic  disagreement 
with  and  exception  to  the  statements 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hall  ] .  I  was  a  member  of  a  special 
subcommittee  consisting  of  four  Repub- 
licans and  four  Democrats  which  worked 
for  many  days  to  come  up  with  recom- 
mendations to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture involving  the  suggested  division 
of  foreign  import  quotas.  Certainly  it 
was  not  a  smoke-filled  room  or  a  sugar- 
filled  room  in  any  way.  There  were  no 
lobbyists  present.  Personally,  I  refused 
to  see  any  foreign  lobbyists  at  any  time. 
with  the  exception  of  some  men  who 
came  all  the  way  from  South  Africa. 

This  bill  was  worked  out  objectively 
and  fairly  for  good  and  suflBcient  reasons, 
and  I  should  like  to  ask  my  colleagues 
to  vote  favorably  on  the  sugar  legislation 
before  us  today. 


A  GOOD  SUGAR  BILL 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Micliigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  sugar  legislation 


that  is  before  us  today.  In  spite  of  all 
the  oratory  that  has  been  ofifered  us,  if 
you  want  to  do  something  for  the  house- 
wife of  this  country  to  keep  the  price 
of  sugar  stable,  then  you  had  better  vote 
to  continue  this  Sugar  Act.  Also,  if  you 
have  a  concern  for  a  great  industry  in 
this  country,  both  the  farmers  who  pro- 
duce sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  as  well 
as  the  processors  who  employ  thousands 
of  people  as  well  as  invest  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  this  country,  then  you  should 
support  this  sugar  bill. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  lobby- 
ists, and  so  forth.  I  know  nothing  about 
the  situation  on  the  foreign  side,  but  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  know  many 
representatives  of  beetgrowers  in  this 
country,  some  from  my  own  district,  as 
well  as  processors,  and  I  consider  them 
honorable  men  who  are  concerned  about 
producing  a  good  product  for  the  citizens 
of  this  country,  at  a  fair  consumer  price, 
and  at  a  fair  profit  to  the  farmer  and 
processors.  I  cannot  find  anything  un- 
American  about  that  at  all. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  just 
as  much  interested  in  the  consumer  and 
the  housewife  as  anj'one  else  in  the  Con- 
gress. If  you  want  to  take  a  good,  hard 
look  at  what  has  happened  to  sugar 
prices  throughout  the  world  and  even  in 
our  own  country,  when  the  Sugar  Act 
was  not  functioning  as  it  should,  then 
you  will  find  that  you  have  got  to  have 
a  Sugar  Act  in  order  to  maintain  a  stable 
price.  We  have  had  stable  sugar  prices 
in  this  country  for  many  years  funda- 
mentally because  we  have  a  Sugar  Act. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pretty 
soon  we  will  be  back  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  sugar  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  vicious  and  Irresponsible 
speeches  have  been  made  in  the  well  of 
this  House  concenoing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  of  irresponsible 
statements  have  been  made  in  the  press 
which  are  prompted  either  by  maJice  or 
stupidity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  who  have 
been  addressing  the  House,  and  one  of 
them  this  morning,  are  trying  to  shake 
the  faith  of  the  country  in  the  Congress 
of  this  Nation,  and  in  the  integrity  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  who  for  30 
long  years  have  approved  this  very  pro- 
gram of  country-by-country  quotas,  and 
it  has  always  been  approved  under  a 
closed  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  some  of  these  new- 
comers, who  have  not  taken  the  time  to 
even  read  the  bill  or  to  read  the  report 
and  who  know  nothing  on  earth  about 
what  is  in  the  bill  or  is  contemplated, 
come  out  here  with  these  tirades  against 


the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  do  not 
have  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
All  of  them  are  well  known  to  you.  But 
I  do  defend  this  program.  It  is  not  a 
farm  program  merely  because  it  comes 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Maybe  it  should  have  been  with  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  years 
ago.  But  it  is  not.  It  is  in  our  commit- 
tee and  we  submit  it  to  you  without 
apology  and  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  it 
and  to  defeat  all  pending  amendments. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  vmanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker 
and  Members  of  the  House,  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  the  sugar  bill.  I  think  It  is 
unfortunate  though  that  the  rule  that 
we  got  on  this  bill  provided  for  4  hours 
of  general  debate  and  then  limits  the  de- 
bate to  10  minutes  on  the  two  amend- 
ments that  the  Rules  Committee  per- 
mitted to  be  offered  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately,  during  the 
general  debate  yesterday  most  of  the 
time  there  were  less  than  100  people  on 
the  floor  and  sometimes  as  few  as  50  to 
listen  to  remarks  by  people  who  knew 
what  they  were  talking  about.  Among 
those  I  would  say  that  the  speech  given 
by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis],  was  one  of  the 
best,  and  those  who  missed  that  should 
take  time  to  read  it  before  the  vote  on 
this  bill  today. 

The  next  thing  I  want  to  say  with  re- 
gard to  the  allocation  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, I  guess  every  member  of  our  com- 
mittee would  have  probably  written  a 
different  allocation.  But,  after  all,  we 
had  to  get  a  bill  out  and  I  think  the  com- 
mittee has  done  a  much  better  job  than 
the  State  Department  could  have  done. 
I,  for  one,  will  never  submit  to  giving  this 
back  to  the  State  Department,  because 
I  think  the  people  on  the  Agrlcultiu-e 
Committee  have  far  better  judgment  to 
allocate  those  quotas  than  the  State  De- 
partment. 

SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

Mr.  RONCAUO,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  some  reluctance  as  a  member  of  the 
"89th  Club"  that  I  rise,  but  I  must  do 
so  to  take  exception  to  the  observations 
made  earlier  by  the  eminent  gentleman 
from  Missouri  "[Mr.  Hall]  for  whose 
opinions  and  guidance  I  have  expressed 
a  high  regard  on  other  matters.     But 
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when  the  gentleman  refers  to  "payoffs" 
or  "payoff  money,"  I  say  to  my  eminent 
colleague  that  I  am  offended  by  so  rash  a 
charge,  and  cannot  go  along  with  him. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  legislation 
because  I  believe  it  is  the  best  legisla- 
tion possible  for  the  housewives  of  Amer- 
ica and  for  the  people  of  America.  I 
have  seen  no  "foreign"  agents  or  anyone 
else  with  the  slightest  talk  of  "payoffs." 
I  have  seen  no  'sugar  daddies."  The 
gentleman  says  that  every  Member  of 
the  House  knows  that  there  are  "pay- 
offs." I  take  exception  and  I  resent  theoe 
statements  very,  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  most  Members  know, 
I  am  not  one  of  the  favorites  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  among  my 
colleagues  of  this  House.  But  I  will  yield 
to  no  one  in  tribute  and  .service  to  my 
President  in  his  great  leadership  in  pro- 
tecting America,  and  in  helping  South 
American  nations  to  better  the  lot  of 
their  people  and  to  defend  themselves 
from  Communist  aggression.  This  bill 
deals  with  this  delicate  matter,  too. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I.  of  course,  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  committee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  who 
just  delivered  that  tirade  [Mr.  Hall! 
did  not  come  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  never  showed  any  inter- 
est in  this  pending  bill  until  it  was 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman made  no  personal  inference  or 
meant  to  do  so.  I  respect  him  sincerely. 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GARMATZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  it   is 
most  important  to  the  well-being  and 
future  of  the  port  of  Baltimore  that  H.R. 
11135   be  passed  here  today  with  the 
Agriculture     Committee     amendments. 
Baltimore  has  a  vital  stake  in  sugar  leg- 
islation.   Passage  of  this  bill  will  assure 
the  continuity  of  raw  sugar  supplies  to 
the  domestic  cane  sugar  refiners  and 
provide  orderliness  and  stability  to  the 
U.S.  sugar  market  for  the  6  years  of  the 
law.    American    consumers    v.ill    enjoy 
the  benefits  of  secure  supplies  and  stable, 
reasonable  prices. 

Sugar  is  important  to  the  port  of  Bal- 
timore. Among  the  commodities  im- 
ported through  this  great  port,  raw 
sugar  ranks  seventh  in  tonnage.  As 
many  as  50  ships  carrying  over  500,000 
tons  of  raw  sugar  move  into  the  P>ort  in 
1  year's  time. 

We  have  in  Baltimore  one  of  the 
Nation's  largest  and  most  modern  cane 
sugar  refineries — the  plant  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Co.,  located  on  the  Patapsco 
River  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  This 
plant  provides  direct  employment  for 
nearly  800  individuals  and  has  an  annual 
payroll  in  excess  of  $4,500,000. 


Other  segments  of  Baltimore's  econ- 
omy benefit  from  the  import  and  refin- 
ing of  raw  cane  sugar.  Additional 
thousands  of  workers  are  employed  in 
allied  Industries  which  service,  supply, 
and  ship  for  this  great  cane  sugar  re- 
finery. For  example,  each  year  almost 
VA  billion  pounds  of  sugar  products 
move  out  of  American  Sugar's  plant  by 
truck  and  rail,  providing  many  man- 
hours  of  employment  to  transportation 
workers. 

I  want  to  stress  that  H.R.  11135  has 
the  full  support  of  the  entire  domestic 
sugar  industry,  including  the  cane  sugar 
refiners.  The  measure  establishes  a  fair 
division  of  the  quotas  between  domestic 
and  foreign  suppliers  and  between  cane 
and  beet  sources.  Mainland  producers 
will  receive  increases  in  their  marketing 
allotments  which  will  enable  them  to 
dispose  of  the  surplus  inventories  in  an 
orderly  manner.  An  increasing  propor- 
tion of  our  foreign  supplies  will  be  ob- 
tained from  Latin  American  countries. 
All  in  all,  the  prescribed  quota  division 
and  retention  of  price  incentives  for  for- 
eign suppliers  to  fill  their  quotas  and  to 
maintain  additional  supplies  in  reserve 
will  serve  the  interests  of  all  American 
consiuners.  This  measure,  which  will 
run  through  1971,  will  assure  consumers 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

I  wish  to  add  my  voice  to  that  of  my 
colleagues  who  also  are  supporting  the 
biU. 

The  amendment,  however,  which 
would  restore  a  confiscatory  import  fee 
should  be  defeated.  We  must  retain  a 
proper  incentive  for  foreign  countries  to 
supply  us  with  sugar. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that 
we  have  probably  had  altogether  too 
much  politics  and  personal  condemna- 
tion on  this  question.  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  condemning  anyone,  but  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  discussion  so  far 
has  resulted  in  considering  too  much 
political  expediency  in  connection  with 
this  sugar  bill  rather  than  getting  to  a 
discussion  of  the  bpsic  facts. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Willis]  so  ably  pointed  out  yesterday, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  need  a 
sugar  bill.  We  need  a  program  to  main- 
tain and  stabilize  prices  in  the  United 
States.  We  need  a  sugar  bill  to  main- 
tain the  sugar  producing  industry  In 
the  United  States.  Right  now.  if  some 
new  legislation  is  not  passed  there  will 
be  a  half  million  tons  of  domestically 
produced  sugar  which  cannot  be  legally 
sold. 

We  need  a  sugar  bill  to  protect  our 
consumers  in  the  United  States.  With- 
out a  sugar  program  sugar  prices  will 
fluctuate  wildly.  With  a  sugar  program 
the  United  States  has  enjoyed  three 
decades    of    stable    sugar    prices — and 


American  consumers  have  bought  their 
sugar  for  less  than  the  consumers  of 
most  developed  countries. 

We  need  a  sugar  program  to  sustain 
our  refining  industry  along  the  seaboard 
of  both  coasts  of  the  United  States. 
Sugar  refining  is  of  vital  importance  to 
every  community  in  which  a  refinery  is 
located. 

The  United  States  of  America  needs 
this  sugar  bill.  Without  it  we  are  going 
to  have  chaos,  and  everybody  knows 
that.  Without  a  bill  domestic  producers 
will  be  burdened  with  stock  they  will 
not  be  able  to  sell.  Without  a  bill,  con- 
sumers will  be  forced  to  pay  as  much  as 
consumers  in  Canada  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

If  you  adopt  some  of  the  politically 
attractive  amendments  you  might  as 
well  vote  against  the  bill  itself.  This 
bill  is  based  on  the  premise  that  it  is  in 
our  interest  to  pay  a  premium  price  for 
at  least  a  part  of  our  overseas  sugar 
supply.  We  pay  this  price  in  order  to 
secure  stability  of  price.  I  think  this 
decision  is  sound.  The  proposed  tax 
takes  away  the  very  consideration  on 
which  this  bill  is  based.  You  might  as  . 
well  vote  against  the  bill  as  to  vote  for 
such  an  amendment. 

Do  not  think  you  can  succeed  in  cover- 
ing up  the  real  purpose  with  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  opposition  to  this 
bill.  The  best  politics  in  the  world,  is 
do  the  thing  that  is  good  for  your  coun- 
try, and  the  sugar  bill  is  good  for  Amer- 
ica. I  urge  you  to  vote  for  it — and  to 
do  so  without  any  killing  amendments. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
during  general  debate  on  H.R.  11135.  the 
Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1965, 1  pointed 
up  in  a  short  colloquy  with  my  colleague 
from  Washington  State  [Mrs.  May]  that 
the  sugarbeet  growers  in  our  State  would 
suffer  if  this  5-year  bill  is  not  passed. 
Because  of  the  importance  to  the  econ- 
omy of  our  State  of  obtaining  an  increase 
in  allotments  for  our  beet  sugar  farmers, 
I  intend  to  support  the  bill  as  against 
the  existing  program  which  expires  on 
December  31,  1966. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  it 
clear  I  shall  do  so  only  because  the  alter- 
native, as  I  understand,  will  be  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  Sugar  Act.  The  fact 
is,  I  do  not  advocate  either  of  these  pro- 
grams. My  choice  here  Is  that  the  new 
proposal  is  better  by  far  for  our  State's 
beet  sugar  industry. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  I  firmly  intend 
to  support  the  Findley  amendment,  to 
bar  from  the  privileged  list  of  foreign 
countries  permitted  to  sell  sugar  to  our 
lush  American  market  any  foreign  pro- 
ducers who  hire  Washington  lobbyists. 
Also.  I  intend  to  support  the  second 
Findley  amendment,  to  impose  a  Federal 
tax  on  imported  sugar,  in  order  to  re- 
capture part  of  the  premium  prices  in 
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excess  of  world  prices  which  the  United 
States  pays  for  its  sugar  under  the  law. 

As  to  the  infiuence  of  the  lobbyists  in 
the  case  of  sugar.  I  think  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  something  sordid  and 
wrong.  Argentina,  for  example,  was 
asked  to  have  a  Washington  lobbyist. 
She  refused  to  do  so;  whereupon  the 
63,000  tons  allocated  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration's bill  as  Argentina's  annual 
quota  was  cut  to  21,500  tons. 

Venezuela,  on  the  other  hand,  paying 
a  lobbyist  $50,000  annually  for  2'/j  years, 
had  her  recommended  quota  of  2,676  tons 
annually  increased  to  30,809  tons.  This 
increase  in  quota,  it  is  estimated,  will  be 
worth  more  than  $9  million  over  the  5- 
year  life  of  this  new  bill. 

Nine  countries  with  lobbyists  are  hav- 
ing quotas  given  them  for  the  first  time. 

This  sort  of  business  has  all  the  ear- 
marks of  influence  peddling — if  not 
worse — and  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  to  stop  it. 

As  to  the  validity  of  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  any  legislation  which  is  pro- 
posed to  assure  our  country  an  adequate 
supply  of  sugar — and  at  a  stable  price — 
I  have  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  any 
law  is  needed.  Certainly,  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  having  the  American  housewife 
underwrite  the  subsidy  for  foreign  gov- 
ernments, from  whom  we  obtain  40  per- 
cent of  our  supply. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  previously 
Indicated,  the  tariff  amendment  to  re- 
capture part  of  the  profits  on  imports 
from  foreigners  will  likewise  have  my 
support. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  technique  of  ram- 
rodding  sugar  legislation  through  Con- 
gress in  the  final  days  of  the  session  has 
my  continued  disapproval.  The  grabbag 
system  of  quotas,  based  on  huge  fees  to 
lobbyists,  could  well  be  investigated  by  a 
special  bipartisan  independent  commit- 
tee, assisted  by  personnel  from  the  FBI. 


CONTINUING   APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  unanimous  consent  order  of  Mon- 
day, October  11,  I  call  up  the  joint  reso- 
lution fH.J.  Res.  695)  making  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1966, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  joint  resolution  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  join^ 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.J.  Res.  695 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  joint 
resolution  of  September  30.  1965  (Public  Law 
89-221 ) .  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
"October  15,  1965"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "October  23.  1965". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]. 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  would  con- 
tinue the  availability  of  funds  for  certain 
programs  through  Saturday  of  next 
week,  October  23.  We  hope  that  by  that 
time  the  Congress  will  have  adjourned 
and  that  still  another  continuing  resolu- 
tion will  not  be  necessary.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  this  morning 
approved  this  resolution  and  I  trust  the 
House  will  unanimously  adopt  it  and 
that  we  can  get  along  with  the  business 
that  must  be  done  before  Congress  ad- 
journs. 

With  respect  to  appropriations,  there 
is  a  meeting  scheduled  for  this  afternoon 
of  the  conferees  on  the  agriculture  ap- 
propriation bill  and  also  a  meeting  of  the 
conferees  on  the  public  works  appropri- 
ation bill.  I  confidently  expect  that 
agreement  will  be  reached  and  that  these 
two  annual  appropriation  bills  will  be 
approved  by  early  next  week.  Then 
there  will  be  nothing  else  pending  on 
appropriations  except  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  which  was  reported  by 
the  committee  this  morning  and  which  is 
scheduled  to  be  considered  by  the  House 
tomorrow. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  the  pending 
resolution  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  original  proposal  was  to  have 
this  continuing  resolution  apply  until  the 
last  day  of  this  month;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Someone  may  have  pro- 
p>osed  that,  but  I  never  proposed  it  and 
I  would  never  support  it.  I  think  it  is 
much  better  to  have  the  resolution  ex- 
tend to  October  23.  next  Saturday  a 
week. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  the  personal  deci- 
sion of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
know  the  gentleman  knows  that  I,  and  I 
am  sure  many  others,  would  have  vigor- 
ously opposed,  and  would  have  been  suc- 
cessful I  think  in  defeating  a  continu- 
ing resolution  that  would  have  gone  past 
October  23. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Let  me  say  that  I  have 
favored  the  extension  to  the  23d  and  I 
know  the  distinguished  Speaker  and  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  favor  the 
extension  to  October  23.  No  other  date 
was  suggested  to  me. 

""  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Does  this  in- 
dicate to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  that  as 
far  as  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
is  concerned,  October  23  is  the  deadline 
for  any  continuing  resolution  regardless 
of  what  happens  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  regardless  adjournment  sine 
die? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  our  hope  that  this 
can  be  accomplished  and  so  far  as  we  now 
know,  it  will  be  accomplished.  But,  of 
course,  we  cannot  foresee  what  may  de- 
velop. But  I  confidently  believe  that  an 
additional  continuing  resolution  will  not 
be  required. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  recommend  a  date 
beyond  October  23  if  by  chance  the  Con- 
gress did  not  adjourn  sine  die  by  that 
time? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  that  we  can 
complete  our  work  by  October  23  and  I 
would  not  want  to  recommend  or  sug- 
gest anything  at  this  time  as  to  anything 
beyond  that  date.  I  believe  we  can  finish 
our  work  so  far  as  appropriations  are 
concerned.  Some  of  these  matters  have 
been  in  controversy  a  long  time  between 
this  body  and  the  other  body.  What  hap- 
pens dei>ends  on  the  ultimate  decision  on 
these  matters.  Of  course,  we  have  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  which  is 
due  to  come  up  for  consideration  tomor- 
row and  must  go  to  the  other  body.  But, 
of  course,  I  cannot  foresee  what  may  de- 
velop. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  the  gen- 
tleman has  no  doubt  that  the  two  appro- 
priation bills  that  he  has  mentioned  wiU 
be  completed  by  the  Congress  by  the  23d 
of  October? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my 
own  mind  that  they  will  be  approved 
prior  to  October  23. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  What  is  the 
gentleman's  forecast  as  to  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  feel  that  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  will  be 
approved  early  next  week — by  mid  next 
week  in  the  other  body.  At  least  I  would 
hope  so. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  pending  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  fifth  continu- 
ing resolution  we  have  considered.  At 
the  time  the  third  continuing  resolution 
was  offered,  I  advised  the  House  that  I 
would  oppose  any  further  resolutions. 

The  last  resolution  came  in  setting  a 
date  of  October  15.  At  that  time  I  said 
I  would  oppose  the  present  resolution 
and  I  do  oppose  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Congress 
desires  to  adjourn,  one  of  the  best  ways 
in  which  we  can  accomplish  that  feat  is 
to  make  sure  that  we  have  no  more 
resolutions  continuing  appropriations 
and  that  we  let  the  other  body  know  that 
this  is  not  going  to  continue. 

The  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
will  pass  the  House  tomorrow.  Hearings 
have  been  held  in  the  other  body.  They 
can  act  promptly.  The  Government  will 
not  suffer.  But  if  we  continue  these 
resolutions,  there  can  be  a  slowdown. 

I  would  urge  the  House  to  oppose  the 
resolution.  Certainly  if  any  other  res- 
olutions are  submitted,  I  hope  that  they 
will  be  voted  down  so  that  we  can  ad- 
journ this  Congress. 

Tomorrow  we  will  consider  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  in  the  amount 
of  $4.2  billion.  There  is  not  a  Member 
in  this  House  who  has  not  lived  at  some 
time  when  the  budget  for  the  entire  Na- 
tion, the  year's  budget,  the  entire  cost  of 
the  operation  of  the  Government,  was 
less  than  the  supplemental  that  we  shall 
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bring  in  here  tomorrow.  I  applaud  what 
the  President  has  recently  said,  that 
next  year  we  had  better  take  a  look  and 
start  to  evaluate  the  programs  we  have 
been  passing,  the  authorizations.  I  ap- 
plaud the  idea  that  we  had  better  slow 
down  and  take  a  look.  I  think  we  had 
better  take  a  look.  If  we  continue  these 
resolutions,  there  will  be  more  and  more 
estimates  coming  in.  It  is  time  to  ad- 
journ this  Congress  so  that  not  only 
Members  can  take  a  look  and  evaluate 
what  we  have  done,  but  so  that  the 
people  of  our  Nation  will  know  what  we 
have  done.  too. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL    LEAVB 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Members  speak- 
ing on  this  joint  resolution  may  have 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  to  insert  pertinent  matter 
and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPERA- 
TION OF  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN 
AREAS  AFFECTED  BY  A  MAJOR 
DISASTER^— TO  ELIMINATE  IN- 
EQUITIES IN  THE  APPLICATION 
OF  PUBLIC  LAW  815  AND  CERTAIN 
MILITARY  BASE  CLOSINGS— TO 
MAKE  UNIFORM  ELIGIBILITY  RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR  SCHOOL  DIS- 
TRICTS IN  PUBLIC  LAW  874 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  9022)  to 
amend  Public  Laws  815  and  874.  81st 
Congress,  to  provide  financial  assistance 
in  the  construction  and  operation  of  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
areas  afifected  by  a  major  disaster;  to 
eliminate  inequities  in  the  application 
of  Public  Law  815  in  certain  military 
base  closings;  to  make  uniform  eligibility 
requirements  for  school  districts  in  Pub- 
lic Law  874;  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Jiesolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives  (  H.R.  9022)  entitled  "An 
Act  to  amend  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 
Elghty-flrst  Congress,  to  provide  financial 
assistance  In  the  construction  and  operation 
of  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  areas  affected  by  a  major  disaster;  to  elim- 
inate Inequities  In  the  application  of  Public 
Law  815  in  certain  military  base  closings;  to 
make  imlform  eligibility  requirements  for 
school  districts  in  Public  Law  874;  and  for 
other  purposes",  do  pass  with  the  following 
amendments: 

^ge  1,  line  3.  after  "1950"  Insert  "(Pub- 
lic Law  815.  Eighty-first  Congress) ". 


Page  2,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  "the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section",  and  insert 
"August  30,  1965.". 

Page  4,  line  10.  after  "disaster."  insert  "In 
any  case  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Commis- 
sioner such  assistance  may  be  In  the  form 
of  a  repayable  advance  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  considers  to  be  in  the 
public  interest." 

Page  4.  line  14,  after  "expend"  Insert 
"(without  regard  to  subsections  (a)  and  (e) 
of  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  665))". 

Page  6,  line  1,  after  1950"  Insert  "(Pub- 
lic Law  874,  Elghty-flrst  Congress) ". 

Page  6,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out  "the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section"  and  insert 
"August  30.  1965,". 

Page  9.  line  9,  after  "expend"  insert  "(with- 
out regard  to  subsections  (a)  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
665))". 

Page  10.  strike  out  lines  18  and  19. 

Page  10.  line  21.  after  "amended"  Insert 
"by  striking  out  'and  paragraph  (3)'  In  the 
second  sentence  of  paragraph  (2),". 

Page  11,  after  line  2,  Insert: 

"Sec.  5.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  5  of  the 
Act  of  September  23.  1950  (Public  Law  815, 
Elghty-flrst  Congress),  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  'waive  or  reduce'  the  following: 
'the  minimum  number  requirement  or'." 

Page  11.  after  line  2.  Insert: 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  203(a)  of  the  Act  of 
September  30.  1950  (Public  Law  874.  Elghty- 
flrst  Congress),  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  after  paragraph  (4) 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"  '(5)  In  the  case  of  a  State  agency  which 
is  directly  responsible  for  providing,  on  a 
non-school-district  basis,  free  public  educa- 
tion for  handicapped  children  (including 
mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf, 
speech  impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seri- 
ously emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or 
other  health  impaired  children  who  by  rea- 
son thereof  require  special  education),  the 
maximum  basic  grant  which  that  agency 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  imder  this  title 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  an  amount  equal 
to  the  Federal  percentage  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  that  State  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  such  children  in  average 
daily  attendance,  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner, to  whom  that  agency  provided  free 
public  education  in  the  most  recent  fiscal 
year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  avail- 
able. Such  State  agency  shall  use  payments 
under  this  title  only  for  programs  and  proj- 
ects (including  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment and  where  necessary  the  construction 
of  school  facilities)  which  are  designed  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  such 
children.' 

"(b)  Section  206(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'which  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  that  section'  and  by  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'which  meet  the  applicable 
requirements  of  that  section  and  of  section 
203(a)(5)'. 

"(c)  Section  303(6)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  second  sentence  thereof  ',  and  for  pur- 
poses of  title  n  (except  sections  203(a)(2), 
203(b),  and  205(a)(1))  such  term  includes 
any  State  agency  which  Is  directly  respon- 
sible for  providing,  on  a  non-school-district 
basis,  free  public  education  for  handicapped 
children  (including  mentally  retarded,  hard 
of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  impaired,  visually 
handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  disturbed, 
crippled,  or  other  health  Impaired  children 
who  by  reason  thereof  require  special  edu- 
cation) '." 

Page  11,  after  line  2,  Insert: 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  207 
of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950  (Public  Law 


874,  Elghty-flrst  Congress),  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
pay  to  each  State  amounts  equal  to  the 
amounts  expended  by  it  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  performance  of  its  duties  under  this 
title  (including  technical  assistance  for  the 
measurements  and  evaluations  required  by 
section  205(a)  (5) ),  except  that  the  total  of 
such  payments  In  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed — 

" '  ( 1 )  one  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the 
amount  of  the  basic  grants  paid  under  this 
title  for  that  year  to  the  local  educational 
agencies  of  the  State,  or 

"'(2)  $75,000,  or  $25,000  in  the  case  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Wake  Island,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  whichever  is  the 
greater.' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  June  30,  1965." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PERKINS 

Mr.  PERKINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Perkins  moves  that  the  Hovise  concur 
In  Senate  amendments  1  through  10. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PERKINS 

Mr.  PERKINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Perkins  moves  that  the  House  concur 
In  Senate  amendment  No.  11  with  an  amend- 
ment as  follows:  On  page  3,  line  14  of  the 
Senate  engrossed  amendments,  following  the 
word  "Conunissioner."  strike  out  "to  whom 
that  agency  provided  free  public  education" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "at 
schools  for  handicapped  children  operated 
or  supported  by  that  State  agency." 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  should  like  to  request 
that  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  give 
a  little  explanation  of  this  to  the  Mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  passed  the  school  disaster  bill, 
H.R.  9022.  on  August  30.  The  bill  pro- 
vided financial  assistance  by  way  of 
grants  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  areas  affected  by  major  disas- 
ters. 

We  also  in  this  bill  eliminated  in- 
equities in  the  application  of  Public 
Law  815,  with  respect  to  certain  military 
base  closings,  that  were  brought  about  by 
the  order  of  last  November  19. 

We  also  provided  for  uniform  eligibility 
requirements  for  school  districts  under 
Public  Law  875  by  eliminating  what  we 
believed  to  be  an  inequity  in  the  law 
which  required  a  6-percent  eligibility 
requirement  for  some  school  districts  and 
3  percent  for  other  school  districts.  For 
school  districts  with  school  populations 
under  35,000  it  has  always  been  3  per- 
cent, and  in  those  larger  school  districts 
with  more  than  35,000  the  eligibility  rate 
was  6  percent  of  federally  connected 
children.  We  made  that  uniform  by  pro- 
viding that  the  rate  for  all  school  dis- 
tricts should  be  3  percent. 

When  the  bill  went  to  the  Senate  the 
effective  date  was  the  date  that  the  bill 


became  law.  At  this  point  Mr.  Speaker 
let  me  explain  the  Senate  amendments; 

First.  The  effective  date  of  the  disas- 
ter provisions  of  H.R.  9022  as  the  bill 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  disaster 
provisions.  The  Senate  amended  the 
effective  date  of  the  disaster  provisions 
so  that  they  are  effective  August  30, 1965, 
to  coincide  with  the  date  the  bill  passed 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Second.  The  Senate  amended  section 
1  of  the  House  bill  to  add  the  following 
language  to  the  authority  given  the  Com- 
missioner to  make  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  the  construction  or 
restoration  of  facilities  damaged  by 
major  disaster: 

In  any  case  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
Commissioner  such  assistance  may  be  in  the 
form  of  a  repayable  advance  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  considers  to  be 
in  the  public  Interest. 

The  addition  Is  likely  to  have  little 
or  no  application  in  most  instances  and 
should  not  justify  a  conference.  Its  chief 
application  would  probably  relate  to  a 
school  district  with  adequate  bonding 
capacity  and  tax  resources  but  a  tem- 
porary incapacity  to  immediately  finance 
a  reconstruction  or  restoration  of  school 
facilities  following  a  disaster  due  to  the 
ordinary  delays  in  making  financial  ar- 
rangements to  fund  this  activity. 

Third.  The  Senate  added  a  new  sec- 
tion 5  to  the  legislation  which  would  per- 
mit the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
waive  or  reduce  the  minimum  number 
eligibility  requirement  of  Public  Law  815 
thus  enabling  remote  areas  having  high 
concentrations  of  federally  connected 
children  in  a  numerically  small  school 
district  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the 
act. 

Fourth.  The  Senate  added  a  new  sec- 
tion 7  which  amends  title  I  of  Public 
Law  89-10  so  as  to  provide  a  minimum 
grant  to  State  educational  agencies  for 
the  administration  of  that  title  of 
$75,000  or  1  percent  of  the  total  grants 
to  the  local  educational  agency  in  the 
State  whichever  is  greater.  The  existing 
allowance  to  States  for  administrative 
costs  is  1  percent  which  poses  difiBculties 
in  those  States  having  large  numbers  of 
districts  but  with  relatively  small  grants. 
The  total  cost  of  this  amendment  is 
$672,551. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
this  amendment  should  be  supported; 
There  are  certain  fixed  costs  which  must 
be  met  regardless  of  the  number  of  poor 
children  involved.  These  fixed  costs 
work  against  those  States  with  a  small 
entitlement,  leaving  little  for  the  de- 
velopment of  strong  State  leadership.  A 
reasonable  basic  amount  is  required  to 
insure  that  an  adequate  staff  can  be  as- 
sembled to  get  the  program  into  opera- 
tion. The  majority  of  those  States  re- 
ceiving less  than  $75,000  have  a  dispro- 
portionately high  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts, thus  requiring  extra  persormel  to 
process  the  extra  applications.  More- 
over, these  States  are  concentrated  in 
the  sparsely  populated  western  section  of 
the  country  and  this  will  add  to  the 
traveling  expenses  incurred  by  the  State 


Department  personnel  working  in  the 
field  and,  at  the  same  time,  limit  the 
number  of  districts  with  which  they  can 
work.  Further,  it  is  difficult  to  argue 
logically  that  Maryland  with  24  school 
districts  should  receive  more  than 
$150,000  while  Montana  with  40  times  as 
many  school  districts  should  receive  less 
than  one-fourth  this  amount  for  admin- 
istration. In  those  States,  receiving  less 
than  $75,000  for  administration,  and 
which  have  a  large  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts, there  is  a  need  for  vmusually  good 
State  leadership  because  many  of  these 
small  districts  with  limited  staff  are  not 
equipped  to  design  adequate  plans  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  educationally  de- 
prived. If  adequate  State  leadership  is 
not  available,  it  is  conceivable  that  many 
of  these  smaller  districts  will  not  partici- 
pate in  the  program. 

It  is  important  to  recall  that  the  Con- 
gress also  added  a  provision  for  meas- 
urement and  evaluation  of  the  program. 
As  a  result,  the  1  percent  is  also  expected 
to  cover  State  technical  assistance  for 
the  measurement  and  evaluation  re- 
quired by  this  new  section.  If  this  eval- 
uation is  to  prove  valuable,  there  will  be 
a  need  for  effective  expenditure  at  the 
State  level  in  the  development  of  mean- 
ingful measures. 

Fifth.  The  Senate  added  a  new  section 
to  the  bill  which  would  provide  grants 
to  State  educational  agencies  conduct- 
ing special  education  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  handicapped  children. 

State-operated  schools  for  the  handi- 
capped were  left  out  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  so  that  only  schools  for  the 
handicapped  operated  on  a  local  school 
district  basis  can  now  be  assisted.  This 
Senate   amendment   to   H.R 


Costs 


of  the   legislation  with   the 
amendTnents — Continued 


Senate 


[In  thousands] 
Schools    for    handicapped    children 
(with  House  modification  $20  to 

$25  million) —  15,000 

State   administration,  $75,000  mini- 
mum         700 


Total  ($40  mUllon) 86. 845 

Finally,  amendments  numbered  1,  4,  5, 
7,  8,  9  are  technical  amendments  which 
do  not  affect  the  substantive  provisions 
of  H.R.  9022  as  it  passed  the  House  Au- 
gust 30. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  ex- 
plain the  House  modification  of  one  of 
the  Senate  amendments.  Earlier  in  the 
session  when  the  Congress  enacted  into 
law  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  there  was  one  category  of  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  who  were 
not  covered  by  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  provision  of  special 
education  programs  designed  to  meet 
their  special  needs.  This  category  of 
children  is  those  children  who  are  physi- 
cally handicapped  including  the  mentally 
retarded,  the  hard  of  hearing,  the  deaf, 
the  speech  impaired,  the  visually  handi- 
capped, or  the  extreme  emotionally  dis- 
turbed child  who  are  in  State  institu- 
tions. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  need 
for  improved  and  strengthened  educa- 
tional programs  for  this  category  of  chil- 
dren. Amendment  No.  11  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments  to  H.R.  9022  adds 
a  new  paragraph  to  title  I  of  Public  Law 
89-10  which  would  make  eligible  for  basic 
grants  State  agencies  directly  responsi- 
ble for  providing,  on  a  non-school-dis- 
trict basis,  free  public  education  for 
9022   at-     handicapped   children — including   men- 


tempts  to  correct  that  inequitable  omis--.^jtiaUy    retarded,    emotionally    disturbed, 


sion  and  offers  substantial  aid  to  the 
schools  serving  the  deaf  and  blind  and 
others  educationally  disadvantaged  by 
reason  of  physical  or  mental  defect. 
All  States  have  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
blind  or  make  arrangements  for  care  of 
such  children  in  other  States.  There 
are  over  20,000  students  in  State  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  blind.  In  addi- 
tion, enrollees  in  schools  operated  in 
other  public  institutions  for  the  mentally 
handicapped,  physically  handicapped, 
and  dependent  and  neglected  children 
total  approximately  30,000. 

Adding  State-operated  schools  for  the 
handicapped  as  eligible  educational 
agencies  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  would  en- 
title such  schools  to  financial  aid  at  the 
rate  of  half  of  the  State's  per  capita  con- 
tribution for  all  students.  While  such 
schools  are  more  expensive  than  the  gen- 
eral public  schools,  such  a  Federal  con- 
tribution would  significantly  assist  them. 

Let  me  insert,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  th^ 
point,  an  estimate  of  the  costs  of  the^bm 
as  amended:  r* 

Costs   of   the    legislation   with   the   Senate 
amendments 

[In  thousands] 

Disaster  relief $1,250 

Base  closing 295 

Eligibility  for  big  cities 18. 600 


crippled,  or  other  health  impaired  chil- 
dren— who  by  reason  thereof  require  spe- 
cial education.  The  amount  of  the  basic 
grant  which  the  State  agency  is  author- 
ized to  receive  is  computed  upon  a 
formula  based  on  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  that  State  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  such  children  in  average 
daily  attendance  to  whom  the  State 
agency  provided  free  public  education  in 
the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for  which 
satisfactory  data  are  available.  The 
grant  shall  be  used  by  the  State  agency 
only  for  programs  and  projects  includ- 
ing the  acquisition  of  equipment,  and 
where  necessary,  the  construction  of 
school  facilities,  which  are  designed  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of 
such  children. 

The  House  modification  of  the  Senate 
amendment  would  also  count  handi- 
capped children  attending  State  sup- 
ported schools  as  well  as  schools  directly 
operated  by  the  State  agency.  Thia 
modification  is  necessary  in  order  to  take 
into  account  the  needs  of  handicapped 
children  in  those  States  who  in  lieu  of 
operating  State  institutions  provide  pub- 
lic moneys  to  private  institutions  for  the 
care  and  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren.   In  some  States  this  Is  considered 
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a  more  eflBcient  and  economical  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  for  providing  educa- 
tion and  welfare  services  to  such  handi- 
capped children.  The  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  together  with  the 
House  modification  is  estimated  to  be  be- 
tween $20  and  $25  million.  The  lack  of 
precision  on  the  estimate  is  based  in  part 
on  the  absence  of  census  statistics  in  as 
much  as  these  Institutionalized  children 
were  not  counted  for  census  purposes  In 
the  family  income  statistics  as  a  part  of 
a  family  unit.  They  were  counted  for 
PKjpulation  purp>oses  as  institution  resi- 
dents. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  if  the  action 
we  propose  is  taken  we  will  be  making 
an  improvement  in  an  already  worthy 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  9022 
was  overwhelmingly — 304  to  37 — passed 
by  the  House  in  August. 

Recently  the  Senate  enacted  substan- 
tially the  same  bill  Including  several 
amendments  to  which  I  want  to  draw 
House  attention. 

H.R.  9022  amends  Public  Laws  81-815 
and  81-874  both  dealing  with  Federal  aid 
to  educational  facilities  In  areas  having 
a"  high  concentration  of  federally  con- 
nected personnel. 

I  fully  support  the  changes  •< brought 
about  by  H.R.  9022  and.  after  close  analy- 
sis of  the  Senate  amendments,  ask  that 
the  House  recede  to  them. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  who  has 
done  considerable  work  on  this  particular 
amendment  dealing  with  the  handi- 
capped in  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  In- 
clude certain  statistical  tables. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  w£is  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
supportof  H.R.  9022. 

I  supported  this  measure  when  it  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  August  30,  be- 
cause I  knew  it  would  give  great  as- 
sistance to  schools  that  have  been  seri- 
ously damaged  by  unforeseen  disasters. 

It  was  a  good  bill  when  we  passed  it. 
I  believe  that  it  has  been  made  an  even 
better  bill  by  the  Senate,  with  one  excep- 
tion which  I  wish  to  discuss  at  this  time. 

After  we  sent  this  bill  to  the  Senate,  it 
was  brought  to  our  attention  that  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  which  we  enacted  earlier  in 
the  session,  did  not  include  a  significant 
group  of  educationally  deprived  children 
that  should  have  been  Included  under 
title  I.  I  refer  to  Institutionalized 
handicapped  children — the  educable 
mentally  retarded,  blind,  deaf,  and 
physically  handicapped  children. 

I  consider  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  the  greatest 
single  piece  of  education  legislation  ever 
enacted.  However,  because  we  had  such 
a  massive  and  all-inclusive  measure  be- 
fore us,  we  overlooked  one  area  of  need, 
which  in  some  ways,  is  the  greatest — the 
handicapped  children  in  State-supported 
schools. 

The  other  body,  with  laudable  inten- 
tions, amended  our  bill  to  cause  an  un- 
fortimate  oversight  In  this  act.  The 
Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  9022  will  fill 
in  one  hole  which  was  left  in  by  provid- 
ing for  special  education  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. Certainly,  handicapped 
children  are  disadvantaged  and  deprived 
and  there  is  no  need  to  labor  the  point. 

In  the  act  we  provided  that  handi- 
capt>ed  children  could  participate  in  local 
education  agency  programs  for  the  bene- 
fit of  disadvantaged  children.  However, 
since  the  bill  operates  through  local  or 
sf^hool  district  systems,  it  makes  no  pro- 
visions for  those  schools  that  operate 
statewide  or  regionally.  Hence  we  have 
an  unfortunate  situation  in  which  the 


institutions  for  the  handicapped  wiih 
the  highest  enrollment  of  children  are 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  bill's  bene- 
fits. 

HJl.  9022  provides  that  schools  for 
the  handicapped  which  are  State-sup- 
ported schools,  will  receive  project  grants 
in  the  same  way  as  local  schools  do  now. 
The  Senate  aimed  to  correct  this  inequal- 
ity by  specifically  providing  that  the  en- 
rollees  in  State-operated  institutions  be 
included  by  amendment.  I  might  add  at 
this  point  that  had  I  been  aware  that  all 
handicapped  children  would  not  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  I  would 
have  offered  a  corrective  amendment 
when  we  were  considering  the  bill  earlier 
this  year. 

Unfortunately  the  term  "State-oper- 
ated schools"  would  apply  again  to  only 
a  segment  of  the  handicapped  and  not 
to  the  entire  enrollment.  This  is  for  the 
reason  that  all  States  do  not  provide  fa- 
cilities for  the  handicapped  under  the 
same  system. 

Some  States  do  provide  State-managed 
and  State -operated  public  institutions  for 
the  blind,  deaf,  mentally  retarded,  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  and  so  forth.  Others, 
as  a  matter  of  tradition  or  policy,  utilize 
institutions  which  are  under  voluntary 
sponsorship  and  receive  both  State  sup- 
port and  private  donations. 

For  example,  in  my  own  State  of  New 
York,  there  are  no  State-operated  schools 
for  deaf  children.  Instead  the  State 
makes  a  per  capita  distribution  to  six  in- 
stitutions enrolling  1,372  children  under 
private  auspices. 

Under  the  Senate  language,  none  of 
these  children — or,  in  effect — no  deaf 
child  in  a  regional  school  in  New  York 
would  be  eligible  for  benefits. 

In  large  or  different  degree  the  situa- 
tion obtains  in  many  other  States. 

To  illustrate  this  I  shall  enter  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  figures  I  have  se- 
cured from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  indicating  the 
enrollment  of  handicapped  children- 
State  by  State — in  State-operated  and 
nonpublic  institutions: 


U.S.  Dep.\rtment  of  He.\lth,  EocrATioN,  .\nd  Welfare — Office  of  Edvcation,  Divtpion  of  Program  Operations,  SErrioN 

ON  Education  of  Handicapped  in  Low-Income  Areas 

Table  3. — Number  of  public  and  nonpublic  residential  institutions  operating  school  programs  for  the  viiually  handicapped  and  number  of 

children  enrolled,  by  State,  February  196S 


Institutions  under 
public  control ' 

Institutioa"!  under 
nonpublic  control ' 

State 

Institutions  imder 
public  control ' 

Institutions  under 
nonpublic  control  '• 

State 

N'umber 

r«» port  ins 

school 

progTiun 

Xtimber 
enrolled 

Number 

reporting 

school 

program 

N'umber 
enrolled 

Number 

reporting 

school 
prosram 

Number 

cnrolli'd 

Number 

reporting 

school 

program 

XunibtT 
enroll'-"! 

Total 

42 

5,813 

13                1,766 

Illinois 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

2I« 
200 
15« 
148 
142 
242 

1 

16 

Tfiiiifln  A 

Alabama 

1 

222' 

Iowa 

Alaska _ 

Kansas 

1 

4 

Arkona 

1 

1 
1 

1 

104 
126 
ISO 

77 

Kontuckv 

Arkansas 

California 

1 

10 

Colorado  - 

Maryland 

1 

2 

262 

Connecticut. 

1 

145 

\I  assachus^tts 

328 

Delaware.. 

^liclii^an 

i 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

288 

87 

164 

203 
30 
82 

District  of  Columbia 

\IinnesDta 

Florida. 

1 
1 
1 
1 

220 

IW 

S2 

a» 

Mississippi 

C.eorgla 

HawaU  - 

^lODtana 

Idaho 

Nebraska 
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ON  Education  of  Handicapped  in  Low-Income  Areas — Continued 

T\ble  3. — Number  of  public  and  nonpublic  residential  institutions  operating  school  programs  for  the  visually  handicapped  and  number  of 

children  enrolled,  by  State,  February  196S — Continued 


Institutions  under 
public  control ' 

In.'stitutions  under 
nonpublic  control ' 

State 

Institutions  imder 
public  control  • 

Institutions  under 
nonpublic  control  ' 

State 

Number 

reporting 

school 

program 

Number 
enrolled 

Number 
reporting 

school 
program 

Number 
enrolled 

Number 

reporting 

school 

program 

Number 
enrolled 

Number 

reporting 

school 

program 

Number 
enrolled 

; 

Tennessee 

2 
2 

1 

215 

260 

60 

Texas 



i 

4S 

Utah 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

125 
106 
384 
33 
196 
108 
104 

Vermont 

2 

355 

Virginia 

2 

1 
1 

1 

258 
121 
133 
177 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

American  Samoa 

3 

501 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

1 

84 

^Aiith  Curnlina 

1 

1 

136 
73 

V^irgin  Islands 

Qniith  Dakota 

I  Classification  based  on  source  of  administrative  cputrol  of  institution,  not  source  of  financial  support  or  licensing  authority. 

T\BLE  4. — Number  of  public  and  nonpublic  residential  institutions  operating  school  programs  for  the  deaf  and  number  of  children  enrolled, 

by  State,  February  1963 


Institutions  imder 
public  control ' 

Institutions  under 
nonpublic  control ' 

State 

Institutions  under 
public  control ' 

Institutions  under 
nonpublic  control  • 

state 

Number 

reporting 

school 

program 

Number 
enrolled 

, 

Number 

reporting 

school 

program 

Number 
enrolled 

Number 

reporting 

school 

program 

Number 
enrolled 

Number 

reporting 

school 

program 

Number 
enrolled 

Total 

46 

12, 412 

29 

4,631 

Nebraska 

1 

153 

Alabama 

1 

441 

New  Hampshire 

1 

61 

\laska 

New  Jersey 

1 
1 

429 
182 

\ri7oria 

203 
286 
989 
154 
144 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

6 

1.372 

Califomia 

North  Carolina 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

676 
92 
237 
212 
260 
134 
129 
242 

North  Dakota.. 

1 

378 

Ohio- .— 

1 

1 

4 

102 

Delaware 

Oklahoma 

64 

District  of  Columbia .  .    .- 

1 
1 
1 

108 
49 
14 

Oregon 

Florida 

I 

423 
453 
89 
103 
436 
528 
325 
296 
296 
.474 
135 
228 

Pennsylvania 

1.180 

Rhode  Island 

Haw'aii 

South  Carolina 

Idaho 

South  Dakota 

123 
394 
490 
SOO 

•* 

Illinois 

i 

-     -            -        -- 

34 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah.... 

1 

60 

Vermont 

1 

n 

KpTitiirkv 

Virginia 

2 
1 
1 

1 

444 
293 
223 
183 

Loiii'siiiri'i 

1 

73 

Washington.- 

West  Virginia 

\Tarvland 

Wisconsin 

1 

102 

Ma'is.irhiisPtt'i 

3 

1 

4(30 
93 

Wyoming 

Michifiran 

404 
267 
252 
320 
70 

American  Samoa 

M  inripsota 

Guam 

Mississippi 

Puerto  Rico 

1 

140 

V.  issouri 

2 

262 

Virgin  Islands 

Montana 

*. 

'  Classification  based  on  source  of  administrative  control  of  institution,  not  source  of  financial  support  or  licensing  authority. 

Table  5. — Number  of  public  and  nonpublic  residential  institutions  operating  school  programs  for  the  mentally  retarded  and  number  of 

children  enrolled,  by  State,  February  1963 


State 


Total- 


Alabama 

■Maska 

.\rizona 

Arkansas 

Califomia 

Colora^io... 

Connecticut 

Delaware - 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

•'■eorgia 

Hawaii '.'....'.'". 


Institutions  under 
public  control  > 


Number 

reporting 

school 

program 


108 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


-Number 
enrolled 


31,323 


184 


311 
317 
1,685 
722 
694 
184 
325 
718 
289 
129 


Institutions  under 
nonpublic  control ' 


Number 

reporting 

school 

program 


116 


Number 
enrolled 


7.330 


17 
2 
3 
1 
1 
5 


16 


102 


777 
131 
102 
12 
44 
204 


State 


Idaho t 

Illinois 

Indiana - 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


Institutions  under 
public  control  > 


Number 

reporting 

school 

program 


Number 
enrolled 


142 

836 

338 

743 

759 

200 

219 

221 

300 

1.909 

1.373 

908 

46 

330 


Institutions  imder 
nonpublic  control ' 


Number 
reporting 

school 
program 


Number 
enrolled 


5 

1.010 

1 

20 

83 

300 

St 

0 

888 

480 

117 

347 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tabb-. 
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Table  5. — Number 

of  publ 

ic  and  no 

npublic  residential  institutions  operating  school  programs  for  the  mentally  retarded  and  number  o( 
children  enrolled,  by  State,  February  1963 — Continued 

Institutions  tmder 
public  control ' 

Institutions  under 
nonpublic  control  > 

State 

Institutions  under 
public  control » 

Institutions  under 
nonpublic  control ' 

State 

Number 

reporting 

school 

program 

Number 
enrolled 

Number 

reporting 

school 

program 

Number 
enrolled 

Number 

reporting 

school 

program 

Number 
enrolled 

Number 

reporting 

school 

program 

Number 
enrolled 

1 

a 

198 
373 

South  Dakota 

1 
2 
6 
1 
1 
2 
8 
1 
3 
1 

150 
207 

1.927 

204 

90 

615 

1,044 
111 
715 
277 

3 

246 

Tennessee 

1 
4 

52 

Texas 

124 

1 

6 
1 
7 
3 

1 
4 
2 
1 
5 
1 
2 

150 
922 

164 

3,614 

1,100 

220 

1,071 

2K5 

459 

2,118 

549 

878 

2 
3 

20 
451 

Utah... 

Vermont 

Npw  \fpxioo 

Virginia 

2 

89 

N«w  York 

13 
2 

469 
60 

Washington 

^nrth  r'RrnHnft 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

3 

385 

Ohio 

3 

2 

2 

10 

1 

43 

85 

63 

1,057 

10 

Wyoming- 

OblAhnmft 

American  Samoa 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 

1  Classification  based  on  source  ( 
Table  6. —  Number  of  publ 

5f  administrative  control  of  Institution,  not  source  of  financial  support  or  licensing  authority. 

He  hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill  and  private  residential  institutions  operating  school  programs  for  emotionally 
disturbed  children  and  number  enrolled,  by  Slate,  February  1963 

State 

Public  hospitals  for 
the  mentally  ill  > 

Nonpublic  residential 

Institutions  for 

emotionally  disturbed 

chihtren  i 

State 

Public  hosplUls  for 
the  mentally  ill ' 

Nonpublic  residential 

institutions  for 

emoiloniilly  disturbed 

children  ' 

Number 

reporting 

school 

program 

Number 
enrolled 

Number 

reporting 

school 

program 

Number 
enrolled 

Number 

reporting 

school 

program 

Number 
enrolled 

Number 

reporting 

school 

program 

Number 
enrolled 

Total 

111 

6.187 

144 

9,846 

Nebraska 

2 
1 
1 
7 
1 

10 
2 
1 
6 
1 
3 
6 

67 
20 
10 

321 

32 

1,689 

27 

48 

291 
27 
63 

204 

1 

87 

MpvndA 

1 

25 

New  Hampshire 

1 
3 

33 

Alaska                              — « 

New  Jersey 

158 

1 
1 
« 
1 
1 
2 
1 

25 
15 

629 
63 
82 

129 
28 

1 

173 

New  Mexico 

Arknn^AS 

New  York 

20 

1 

2,014 

Caltlbrnia 

13 

2 

4 

678 

92 

256 

North  Carolina 

7 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

8 
1 
2 
20 
1 
1 

440 

DplAWfin^ 

Oklahoma 

80 

Distrlrt  of  Columbia 

3 

1 

105 
42 

Oregon 

159 

Florida                                       ... 

Pennsylvania 

2,149 

1 
1 

27 
24 

Rhode  Island 

57 

Hawaii 

South  Carolina 

63 

Idaho 

South  Dakota 

Illinois 

5 
5 
3 

2 
1 

1 

274 

205 

59 

114 

24 

36 

7 
2 
2 

1 

2 

2 
2 

4 

6 
7 
3 

1 
6 

1 

304 
182 

88 

49 
110 
106 

13 
200 
279 
726 
114 

12 
240 

77 

Tennessee .......... 

2 
2 

43 
173 

1 
3 

72 

TnHlnnA 

Texas ... 

176 

Utah.- 

Kansas 

Vermont 

1 
2 
1 
1 

5 

18 
92 

104 
16 

180 

1 
1 
3 

20 

ir*»ntii(*kv 

Vireinia 

42 

TjAiilsiiinA 

WashinRton 

180 

West  Virginia 

3 
3 
8 
S 

49 
162 
430 

56 

Wisconsin 

6 

238 

litA.'Rs^iphn^^tts 

Wyoming 

American  Samoa.. 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

5 
1 

336 

5 

Virgin  Islands 

Montana 

•  Does  not  Include  Institutions  In  which  a  local  public  school  system  operates  the  school  program.  i 

Table  7. —  Number  of  public  residential  institutions  operating  a  school  program  for  emotionally  disturbed  or  socially  maladjusted  children 

and  number  enrolled,  by  State,  February  1963 


State  training  schools  > 

Other  public  residential 
Institutions ' 

state 

State  training  schools  > 

Other  public  residential 
Institutions  > 

State 

Number 

reporting 

school 

program 

Number 
enrolled 

Number 

reporting 

school 

program 

Number 
emxdled 

Number 

reporting 

school 

program 

Number 
enrolled 

Number 

reporting 

school 

program 

Number 
enrolled 

Total 

131 

30,600 

23 

2.083 

Hawaii 

1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
2 
6 
4 
2 
3 

02 
185 
806 
341 
280 
295 
353 

1.171 
275 

1,059 
543 
562 
493 

AlnhlATTIA 

3 

1 
1 
4 
7 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
3 

684 

14 

410 

412 

3.77S 
384 
376 
161 
.Vt6 

1.443 
646 

Plinols 

3 

72 

Alaska 

Indiana . 

Arl7nnft 

Iowa 

Arkansas 

2 

"in 

Kansas 

1 
2 

15 

California  .             

Kentucky 

155 

Colorado 

Louisiana . 

Maine 

Maryland 

1 
3 

1 

92 

District  of  Columbia..        .    . 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

89 

Florida                  ...    ..        

109 

Georgia 

,,., - 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tabli?. 


Table  7. — Number  of  public  residential  institutions  operating  a  school  program  for  emotionally  disturbed  or  socially  maladjusted  children 

and  number  enrolled,  by  State,  February  1963 — Continued 


State 


Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana • 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio  

Oklahoma 

Oregon... 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 


State  training  schools  > 


Number 

reporting 

school 

program 


Number 
enrolled 


484 
321 
277 
268 
140 
89 
786 
376 
1,834 
1,617 
166 
649 
293 
606 
592 
116 


Other  public  residential 
Institutions ' 


Number 

reporting 

school 

program 


Number 
enrolled 


130 


State 


South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas. 

Utah 

Vermont ^ 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Federal 

American  Samoa. 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


State  training  schools  > 


Number 

reporting 

school 

program 


Number 
enrolled 


715 

140 

1,051 

1,996 

300 

80 

709 

366 

178 

705 

147 


60S 
65 


Other  public  residential 
institutions  > 


Number 

reporting 

school 

program 


Number 
enrolled 


2Q2 


260 


741 


4« 


I  Does  not  include  institutions  in  which  the  education  program  is  operated  by  a  local  public  school  system. 


In  order  to  perfect  the  Senate  language 
and  meet  the  situation  in  each  State  ac- 
cording to  State  policy  therein,  the  Sen- 
ate language  is  changed  in  our  bill  to 
provide  that  funds  would  go  to  both 
State-operated  and  State-supported 
schools.  This  would  take  care  of  all 
cliildren  who  are  classified  as  needing 
benefits  by  a  State  agency  and  are  re- 
ceiving such  benefits  in  whole  or  in  part 
to  assist  in  their  care  and  education. 

H.R.  9022  amends  Public  Laws  874  and 
815  in  four  significant  ways: 

First,  it  assists  schools  in  recovering 
from  the  ravages  of  disaster. 

Second,  it  eliminates  inequities  in 
eligibility  requirements  under  the  im- 
pacted areas  program. 

Third,  it  helps  the  schools  which  would 
be  hurt  by  the  closing  of  military  and 
naval  installations. 

Fourth,  and  in  my  opinion  most  im- 
portant, it  will  go  far  in  providing  full 
educational  opportunities  for  all  handi- 
capped children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R.  9022  as  amended,  to  take  one  more 
step  forward  for  the  benefit  of  our 
American  school  children,  helping  those 
who  need  help  the  most. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  9022, 
sometimes  known  as  the  "disaster  relief" 
bill.  This  bill,  which  previously  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives,  has  been 
constructively  amended  in  the  Senate. 

To  review  action  of  the  House  on  Au- 
gust 30,  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill, 
which  amends  Public  Law  815  and  Pub- 
lic Law  874,  is  to  provide  special  relief 
for  the  operation  and  construction  of 
school  facilities  destroyed  as  a  result  of 
disasters  such  as  the  recent  hurricane 
which  struck  our  gulf  coast. 

As  it  passed  the  House,  H.R.  9022  also 
corrected  an  inequity  in  Public  Law  874, 
in  the  treatment  of  the  larger  school  sys- 
tems by  requiring  a  6-percent  eligibility 
factor  instead  of  the  3-percent  eligibility 
factor  applicable  to  all  other  school 
(iistricts. 


Another  deals  with  the  special  burden 
placed  on  certain  school  districts  by  re- 
cent announcements  of  military  base 
closings.  All  of  these  we  have  previously 
accepted. 

There  is,  however,  another  very  im- 
portant title  to  Public  Law  874 — title  n, 
which  is  really  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  passed 
last  April.  Certain  imperfections  or 
omissions  in  this  title  have  become  ap- 
parent in  the  6  months  of  preparing  for 
implementation  of  programs  under  this 
most  important  piece  of  legislation.  The 
Senate  has  attempted  to  correct  two 
glaring  imperfections  or  omissions  to 
title  n  of  Public  Law  874  by  amendments 
to  our  bill,  H.R.  9022. 

One  of  these  imperfections  is  the  in- 
adequate provision  for  meeting  the  costs 
of  administering  the  review  and  ap- 
proval process  for  programs  under  this 
title  by  the  smaller  State  departments  of 
education.  This  matter  is  corrected  by 
providing  for  a  minimum  authorization 
of  $75,000  for  administrative  expenses 
instead  of  the  current  1  percent  of  ap- 
proved program  grants.  Further,  $25,000 
is  provided  for  the  outlying  territories. 

Of  even  greater  importance,  however, 
is  the  Senate  correction  of  an  omission 
in  the  original  law  concerning  benefits 
to  handicapped  children  residing  In 
State  operated  institutions. 

The  original  act  provides  that  children 
residing  in  our  poverty  areas  were  to  be 
considered  educationally  disadvantaged 
if  they  were  suffering  from  various 
handicaps,  including  mentally  retarded, 
hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  Impaired, 
visually  handicapped,  or  crippled. 

There  is  certainly  no  doubt  as  to  the 
educational  disadvantage  which  these 
children  suffer. 

The  omission  of  the  larger  number  of 
these  children  who  are  located  in  institu- 
tions rather  than  in  the  individual 
school  districts  was  in  part  a  problem  of 
statistics  and  in  part  a  problem  of  ad- 
ministration. 

Technically,  these  children  might  be 
Included  in  programs  for  the  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  by  local  school 
districts.  This  could  be  done,  however, 
only   through   elaborate   arrangements 


between  the  local  school  district  of  resi- 
dence of  the  child's  family  and  the  in- 
stitution or  by  expecting  a  local  school 
district  to  absorb  the  entire  burden  of  a 
State  by  providing  programs  for  the 
children  in  an  institution  located  in  the 
school  district. 

This  would  be  impossible  in  many  cases 
and  unjust  in  all  particularly,  because  of 
the  way  census  figures  are  collected.  No 
payments  would  be  made  to  the  local 
school  district  for  these  children. 

They  simply  were  not  counted  for  fam- 
ily income  purposes  since  they  did  not 
reside  in  a  basic  family  unit. 

This  amendment  would  correct  that 
situation  by  providing  a  direct  payment 
based  on  the  children  in  average  daily 
attendance  in  such  institutions  to  be  used 
for  projects  and  programs  to  correct  edu- 
cational disadvantages.  The  pasmient 
would  be  on  the  same  basis  as  to  the 
school  districts — one -half  the  State  aver- 
age educational  expenditure  per  child 
for  each  child  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance. 

The  House  modification  of  the  Senate 
amendment  on  this  point  would  include 
State  supported  as  well  as  State  operated 
schools  to  assure  that  handicapped  chil- 
dren would  not  be  omitted  from  educa- 
tional benefits  in  those  States  which 
operate  few  or  no  schools  but  which  do 
furnish  State  funds  to  other  institutions 
serving  handicapped  children. 

The  payments  under  this  amendment 
would  go  far  toward  improving  the  edu- 
cational programs  of  these  most  disad- 
vantaged of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children — the  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped.  We  estimate  that  up  to 
85,000  children  will  benefit  from  this 
amendment.  The  cost  of  $20  to  $25 
million  will  be  money  well  spent  and  the 
Nation  will  reap  the  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  concurrence  in  the 
Senate  amendment  to  HJR.  9022. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  Secretary  McNamara's  base-clos- 
ing announcement  of  November  19, 
1964,  the  Potter  County,  Tex.,  Consoli- 
dated Common  School  District  No.  3  had 
made  extensive  preparations  to  construct 
new  facilities  at  Highland  Park  School, 
which  is  operated  by  the  district  to  serve 
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patrons  at  Amarillo  Air  Force  Base  and 
in  the  area  surrounding  the  base. 

The  school  district  definitely  will  oper- 
ate Highland  Park  School  iov  several 
more  years  under  conditions  of  heavy 
Federal  impact,  and  we  hope  for  many 
more   years.    However,   present   law   Is 
written  in  such  a  way  that  the  announce- 
ment of  curtailment  of  Federal  activity 
is  tantamount  to  the  end  of  the  require- 
ment   for    impacted    area    assistance. 
The  purpose  of  section  3  in  H.R.  9022, 
adding  new  language  to  Public  Law  315, 
is  to  correct  this  inequity.     With  this 
correction  in  the  law,  the  Potter  County 
Consolidated   Common   School   District 
No.  3  and  several  other  school  districts 
In  the  country  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
obligations  of  Federal  impact  with  the 
same  degree  of  Federal  assistance  they 
had  eveiT  reason  to  expect  and  on  which 
their  construction  planning  was  based. 
The  Public  Law  815  application  sub- 
mitted by  School  Superintendent  H.  A. 
Wallace  for  Potter  County  Consolidated 
Common  School  District  No.  3  requested 
assistance  totaling  $35,226.    Because  the 
present  law  precludes  assistance  in  pro- 
viding permanent  facilities  to  schools 
due  to  suffer  loss  of  enrollment  from  the 
closing    of    Federal    installations,    the 
Potter  County  district  was  not  able  to 
receive  this  amount.    Instead  it  had  the 
option  of  accepting  two  temporai-y  class- 
room trailers,  to  which  title  would  have 
remained    with    the    Commissioner    of 
Education,  or  to  accept  the  equivalent 
amount  in  cash  as  an  increment  toward 
construction  of  facilities  to  be  financed 
in    part    by    the    local    school    district. 
Potter  County  chose  to  accept  the  latter 
option,  receiving  $21,000  from  the  Fed- 
eral  Government   and   adding  its   own 
funds  to  construct  a  $40,925  addition  to 
the  Highland  Park  School  consisting  of 
two  classrooms  and  allied  facilities. 

I  commend  our  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  merit  of  section  3  in  H.R.  9022, 
permitting  the  Potter  County  school  dis- 
trict and  others  to  receive  assistance  to 
the  extent  of  their  eligibility  before  Sec- 
retai-y  McNamara's  announcement. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation,  restor- 
ing some  $14,226  in  Public  Law  815  eligi- 
bility for  the  Potter  County  district,  will 
enable  the  Federal  Government  to  keep 
faith  with  the  local  taxpayers  who  have 
maintained  and  developed  a  first-class 
school  system  serving  assigned  military 
patrons  as  well  as  the  permanent  civil- 
ian population. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  appropriate  at  this  time,  while  the 
House  is  again  cons.dering  H  R.  9022,  a 
bill  for  construction  and  operation  of 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  areas  affected  by  a  major  disaster,  that 
I  bring  to  the  attention  of  Members  of 
this  body  the  unusual  and  unfortunate 
situation  which  exists  in  one  of  the 
school  districts  in  my  State.  This  par- 
ticular district — Box  Elder  County  in 
Utah — is  truly  the  victim  of  a  "major 
disaster,"  but  the  nature  of  it  is  such  that 
relief  under  H.R.  9022,  as  presently  writ- 
ten, is  not  possible.  I  therefore  have 
introduced  H.R.  10776,  which  is  now 
pending  before  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
for  the  purpose  of  granting  relief  to  the 
Box  Elder  County  School  District.    Be- 


cause of  the  unusual  and  pressing  cir- 
cumstances of  this  particular  case,  how- 
ever, and  its  relation  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  bill  now  before  us  for  con- 
sideration, I  w^ould  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  extracts  from  the 
brief  prepared  by  the  Box  Elder  County 
School  District  so  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  may  be  informed  of  the  dif- 
ficult and  perplexing  problems  faced  by 
this  particular  school  district  in  my 
State : 

Brief  of  the  Box  Elder  County  School 
District 
Prom  the  Inception  of  the  law,  the  Box 
Elder  County  School  District  has  been  found 
eligible  for  assistance  under  Public  Law  874. 
Until  the  school  year  1959-60,  this  entitle- 
ment came  primarily  from  eligible  pupils 
whose  parents  were  employed  at  Hill  Air  Force 
Base  and  Utah  General  Depot  in  Ogden  and 
Intermountain  School  in  Brigham  City. 

During  the  1959-60  school  year.  Thlokol 
Chemical  Corp.  was  declared  federally  con- 
nected to  the  extent  that  the  Box  Elder 
County  School  District  could  count  pupils 
whose  parents  were  employed  there  for  874 
entitlement;  however,  a  commingle  percent- 
age of  10  percent  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
number  of  pupils.  This  means  that  of  the 
825  pupils  whose  parents  were  employed  at 
Thlokol,  the  school  district  could  count  82.5. 
Since  this  time  the  Box  Elder  County 
School  District  has  been  eligible  for  funds 
from  Public  Law  874  through  Thlokol  Chemi- 
cal Corp.  The  commingle  percentage,  how- 
ever, has  been  applied  each  year  and  has  gone 
from  a  low  of  9  percent  in  1960-61  to  a  high 
of  16.7  percent  In  1962-63.  Because  of  the 
application  of  the  commingle  percentage 
factor,  the  percentage  of  entitlement  from 
this  source  has  not  been  too  great,  even 
though  the  problems  which  Thlokol  brought 
to  the  county  were  almost  overwhelming. 

By  the  use  of  temporary  portable  buildings, 
by  going  into  double  sessions  in  some  of  the 
schools,  by  overcrowding  available  buildings, 
and  by  building  and  bonding  to  the  limit  of 
Its  ability,  the  Box  Elder  County  Board  of 
Education  was  able  to  house  the  rapidly 
growing  school  population. 

At  the  end  of  the  1963-64  school  year  the 
last  contracts  were  signed  to  provide  build- 
ings for  the  enlarged  school  population 
brought  In  by  Thlokol  Chemical  Corp. 

When  school  began  In  the  fall  of  1964  the 
district  was  faced  with  another  even  more 
perplexing  problem,  the  school  population 
was  now  dropping  as  rapidly  as  It  had  been 
rising  In  the  past,  and  new  frustrating  prob- 
lems arose  in  the  form  of  too  many  employees 
for  the  number  of  pupils;  empty  classrooms, 
which  were  not  yet  paid  for;  budget  deficits 
from  funds  paid  on  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance basis  and  other  numerous  problems  re- 
lated to  this  situation.  On  top  of  all  this 
the  district  received  notice  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare that  It  would  be  necessary  to  repay  to 
the  Federal  Government  as  an  overpayment 
under  Public  Law  874,  $288,819.29  received 
from  Thlokol  Chemical  Corp.  In  privilege 
taxes.  This  amount  represents  the  revenue 
received  from  a  4.5  mill  levy  In  the  district 
and  approximately  10  percent  of  the  annual 
operation    and    maintenance   budget. 

This  privilege  tax  issue  has  been  a  prob- 
lem to  Box  Elder  County  for  years  and  only 
after  two  court  hearings  and  considerable 
deliberation,  was  the  decision  made  In  the 
spring  of  1964  that  such  taxes  are  constitu- 
tional. 

The  Box  Elder  County  Board  of  Education 
Is  deeply  concerned  over  this  matter  and 
although  the  citizens  of  the  area  are.  and 
will  be  forever,  grateful  for  the  aid  received 
under  Public  Law  874  over  the  past  few 
years,  they  do  protest  the  deduction  of  such 
funds  from  Public  Law  874  entitlement. 


1.  Thlokol  Chemical  Corp.  Is  a  private  In- 
dustrlal  firm  which  utilizes  some  Federal 
property  and  is,  therefore,  subject  to  the 
privilege  tax.  This  tax.  however,  is  not  upon 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  but  upon  the  com- 
pany. Decisions  handed  down  from  the 
courts  have  iconsistently  emphasized  this 
fact.  Thlokol  Chemical  Corp.  is  not  re- 
garded as  an  instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Government  but  as  an  Independent  contrac- 
tor. The  Government  specifies  an  end  prod- 
uct but  does  not  interfere  in  the  method  or 
manner  In  which  the  company  produces  such 
product.  In  other  words,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment simply  contracts  with  the  company 
and  pays  for  the  services  under  the  terms 
of  the  contract.  Thlokol  pays  the  taxes 
from  the  profits  of  Its  business  or  uses  the 
contract  for  figuring  overhead.  This,  of 
course.  Is  common  business  procedure  and 
the  fact  that  the  Government  is  a  second 
party,  as  the  case  may  be,  should  not  alter 
the  fact  that  a  private  comi>any  is  doing  a 
private  buslne.ss  and  paying  taxes  from  its 
profits.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  that  the  taxes 
are  being  paid  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  thus  should  be  counted  as  an  offset 
against  other  Government  obligations  for 
support  of  education.  If,  under  this  prem- 
ise, the  Government  can  claim  an  offset  It 
would  seem  that  likewise  a  private  individual 
could  claim  relief  from  taxes  for  payment 
of  goods  and  services  he  has  received  through 
similar  contracts. 

2.  Privilege  taxes  paid  by  Thlokol  Chemi- 
cal Corp.  to  the  Box  Elder  County  are  divided 
proportionately  among  local  agencies  In- 
cluding, Brigham  City  and  Tremonton,  other 
agencies  of  the  county  exclusive  of  schools 
and  the  State  of  Utah. 

Each  of  the  other  agencies  listed  receive, 
or  have  received,  aid  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  operation  of  their  services  and  to 
our  knowledge  there  is  no  other  case  where 
the  privilege  tax  is  applied  as  a  deduction 
against  their  entitlement.  From  our  point 
of  view  It  would  seem  that  a  deduction  of 
this  tax  from  school  entitlement  for  Federal 
aid  Is  discriminatory  and  should  be  cor- 
rected. 

3.  Thlokol  Chemical  Corp.,  as  has  been 
mentioned  earlier,  is  not  the  only  agency 
from  which  the  Box  Elder  County  School 
District  receives  entitlement  lor  Public  Law 
874  funds.  Other  agencies  In  the  area  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  district's  entitlement. 

The  portion  of  874  entitlement  due  the 
Box  Elder  County  School  District  Is  becom- 
ing less  and  less  as  the  Thlokol  privilege  tax 
becomes  greater.  It  Is  obvious  that  as  em- 
ployment drops  at  Thlokol  the  amount  of 
entitlement  becomes  less  while  the  tax  be- 
comes greater. 

If  the  Thlokol  owned  research  and  devel- 
opment area  is  Isolated  from  the  Air  Force 
plant,  and  this  research  area,  It  appears,  Is 
where  most  of  the  privilege  tax  problem 
originates,  an  even  gloomier  picture  appears. 
Here,  we  already  have  deducted  85  to  90 
percent  of  the  pupils  who  are  connected  to 
the  operation  because  their  parents  are  em- 
ployed there,  which  In  Itself  should  offset 
clnims  by  the  Federal  Goverimient  that 
privilege  taxes  should  constitute  a  deduction 
from  874  funds.  When  this  Is  done  the  per- 
centage of  entitlement  is  far  less  than  the 
percentage  of  entitlement  deducted  by  the 
privilege  tax. 

In  this  light,  it  Is  apparent  that  money  due 
the  Box  Elder  County  Board  of  Education 
through  pupil  connection  to  other  Federal 
agencies  will  now  be  refunded  to  the  gov- 
ernment because  of  taxes  paid  by  Thlokol 
Chemical  Corp.  It  appears  to  us  that  If 
the  Government  can  work  the  law  In  this 
manner  It  Is  subject  to  manipulation  and 
the  Federal  Government,  by  controlling  con- 
tracts and  location  of  plants  In  certain  areas, 
can  divest  Itself  of  responsibility. 

4.  The  purpose  of  Public  Law  874  is  to 
give   aid  to  school  dlstrlctp  In  areas  where 
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activities  of  the  Federal  Government  place 
undue  hardships  on  school  systems.  Since 
1956  the  Box  Elder  County  School  District 
has  felt  the  Impact  of  the  Thlokol  Chemical 
Corp.  operation. 

Employment  at  Thlokol  mushroomed  to 
a  high  of  6.100  in  the  1961-62  school  year 
and  now  the  trend  Is  Just  opposite. 

During  the  interim  between  1956  and  1962 
the  Box  Elder  County  School  District  was 
greatly  concerned  with  the  school  popula- 
tion which  followed  very  closely  the  same 
trend  as  Thiokol  employment. 

With  ^e  school  population  growing  so 
rapldly^he  board  of  education  was  faced 
with  a  housing  problem  which  is  only  now 
beginning  to  come  under  control. 

The  Box  Elder  County  Board  of  Education 
has  done  all  within  its  power  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  Thlokol  influx  through 
bonding.  The  money  for  which  the  district 
bonded  was  used  to  provide  housing  for  pu- 
pils moving  Into  the  area,  primarily  because 
of  the  Thiokol  operation. 

To  show  the  extent  of  the  building  opera- 
tion, the  district  had  adequate  housing  for 
5,786  pupils  In  the  1953-60  school  year,  by 
1962  there  was  housing  for  7,553.  by  the  be- 
ginning of  1965-66  school  year  our  facilities 
will  accommodate  10,485  pupils. 

To  provide  this  much  new  housing  has 
been  a  terrific  strain  on  the  school  district 
and  now  an  even  more  perplexing  problem 
makes  itself  evident.  The  district  now  has 
the  buildings  and  the  debts  to  accompany 
them  but  now  the  school  population  is  not 
sufficient  to  fill  them  and  since  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  district's  money  Is  paid  by 
the  State  on  an  average  dally  attendance 
basis,  the  aid  from  this  source  is  diminishing. 
To  further  complicate  the  matter  the  county 
assessor  has  estimated  that  the  assessed 
valuation  for  the  county  will  be  approxi- 
mately $2  million  less  this  year. 

Obviously  the  board  of  education  is  con- 
cerned when  asked  to  refund  $288,819.29  In 
privilege  taxes,  by  deducting  it  from  present 
and  future  874  entitlement.  If  Public  Law 
874  were  designed  to  give  aid  to  districts  In 
meeting  problems  such  as  those  listed  above 
it  would  seem  very  Illogical  that  after  the 
crisis  is  met  the  Federal  Government  could 
make  such  a  request. 

Again,  the  Box  Elder  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation expresses  appreciation  for  moneys  re- 
ceived under  Public  Law  874.  for  without 
them  the  district  could  not  provide  an  ade- 
quate educational  program  for  pupils  In  the 
county,  and  encourage  a  continuation  of  the 
law,  however,  it  cannot  accept,  at  this  time, 
a  ruling  which  requires  It  to  deduct  money 
due  the  district  through  Public  Law  874  be- 
cause of  taxes  paid  by  a  private  Industry  for 
private  gain. 

For  the  aforementioned  reasons;  namely: 

1.  The  apparent  Inconsistency  of  a  law 
which  would  allow  the  Federal  Government 
to  withhold  Federal  funds  because  of  taxes 
paid  by  a  private  individual. 

2.  The  discriminatory  nature  of  a  law 
which  provides  that  one  local  governmental 
body  should  deduct  tax  moneys  from  Federal 
aid  entitlement  while  others  sharing  the 
same  tax  remain  exempt  from  such  deduc- 
tions. 

3.  The  manipulative  nature  of  a  law  which 
would  allow  the  Federal  Government  to  di- 
gest Itself  of  all  responsibility  to  the  people 
through  controlling  contracts  and  location 
of  plants  In  certain  areas. 

4-  The  Illogical  nature  of  a  law  which 
would  exempt  the  Federal  Government  of 
"s  legal  responsibility  to  an  agency  because 
or  taxes  paid  to  that  agency  by  a  private 
corporation. 

The  Box  Elder  County  Board  of  Education 
requests  that  consideration  be  given  this 
matter  with  the  intent  of  declaring  that  the 
portion  of  Public  Law  874  which  makes  such 
provisions  possible  be  declared  not  In  keeping 
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with  the  original  Intent  of  the  law  and  that 
the  law  be  either  reinterpreted  or,  If  neces- 
sary, amended  to  prohibit  the  above-men- 
tioned practice,  and  that  the  $288,819.29  debt 
now  claimed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  be  set  aside. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MS.  PEHKINS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion.  - 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Perkins  moves  that  the  House  con- 
cur in  Senate  amendment  No.   12. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PENDING  SUGAR  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  considerable  controversy  about  the 
pending  sugar  legislation  and  I  wanted 
to  speculate  what  might  be  in  the  motion 
to  recommit  and  point  out  that  It  will 
not  be  based  on  any  political 
considerations. 

The  present  Sugar  Act  provides  that  In 
the  allocation  of  the  Cuban  reserve  and 
the  allocation  of  our  deficits  special  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  those  coun- 
tries who  buy  our  surplus  commodities. 
I  would  point  out  this  language  is  not  in 
the  bill  we  are  now  considering  in  the 
House.  I  trust  the  motion  to  recommit 
will  have  an  amendment  which  was  of- 
fered in  the  committee  and  defeated  on 
a  very  close  vote  of  16  to  14.  It  is  only 
practical  that  we  allocate  our  deficits  so 
as  to  give  preference  to  those  countries 
who  buy  our  surpluses,  whether  it  be 
wheat  or  cotton  or  tobacco,  or  anything 
else.  Also  I  trust  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit may  contain  a  provision  that  would 
preclude  quotas  to  any  country  which 
either  ships  to  or  trades  with  or  permits 
its  ships  to  be  used  in  trade  with  North 
Vietnam  and  certain  other  countries. 

We  should  not  give  any  country  a 
bonus,  when  that  country  trades  with 
our  enemy. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  365] 


Anderson, 

Frelinghuysen 

Qule 

Tenn. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Andrews, 

Green,  Oreg. 

Roberts 

George  W. 

Griffiths 

Saylor 

Andrews, 

Hardy 

Skubltz 

Glenn 

Hays 

Smith,  Calif, 

Baring 

Hebert 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Bingham 

Holifleld 

Springer 

Bonner 

Hosmer 

Thomas 

Brock 

Lindsay 

Thompson,  Tex 

Clausen, 

Long,  La. 

ToU 

DonH. 

Long,  Md. 

Wlilte,  Idaho 

Clawson,  Del 

McClory 

Wolff 

CvUver 

McEwen 

Wyatt 

Diggs 

O-Hara,  Ul. 

Young 

Evans,  Colo. 

Patman 

Flood 

PoweU 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mad- 
den) .  On  this  roUcall  383  Members  an- 
swered to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  may  have  until 
midnight  to  file  a  report  on  HJl.  11539. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  understand  that  under  the 
parliamentary  procedure  those  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  the  sugar  bill  will  not  be 
allowed  to  speak  today  because  only  10 
minutes  will  be  allotted  to  each  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  record  my  sup- 
port of  H.R.  11135  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  believe  It 
will  bring  stability  to  the  sugar  economy 
of  this  country  and  that  Its  provisions 
represent  an  equitable  solution  to  the 
very  complex  problems  ^that  vexed  the 
entire  domestic  sugar  industry  through- 
out the  last  session  of  Congress.  Fur- 
thermore, and  equally  important,  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  when  enacted  will  give  the 
consumers  of  the  Nation  adequate  sup- 
plies of  sugar  at  reasonable  and  stable 
prices — at  the  same  time  promoting  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  For- 
eign trade  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
port  area  of  Boston  and  to  the  great 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Revere  Sugar  Refinery  and  the 
American  Sugar  Co.  each  have  a  refinery 
in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area.  In 
1964,  they  brought  over  400,000  tons  of 
raw  sugar  through  the  port  of  Boston. 
More  than  70  ships  entered  and  departed 
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from  the  port  because  of  these  refineries. 
Both  companies  have  assured  me  that 
the  bill  before  us  will  insure  the  contin- 
uation of  this  commerce  and  hence  will 
insure  continuation  of  the  refinery  and 
waterfront  jobs  such  commerce  gener- 

ates. 

The  raw  sugar  imported  into  Boston 
is  valued  at  over  $50  million  per  year  and 
generates  an  estimated  $25  million  more 
in  business  in  the  area. 

The  two  refineries  provide  direct  em- 
ployment for  more  than  1.000  workers 
and  maintain  an  annual  payroll  of  ap- 
proximately $7,500,000. 

I  said  earlier  that  this  bill,  and  the 
stability  to  our  sugar  economy  it  pro- 
motes, will  stimulate  our  foreign  trade. 
Let  me  elaborate  on  that  point. 

Foreign  trade  is  a  two-way  street. 
Foreign  nations  cannot  buy  from  us,  if 
they  cannot  sell  to  us.  A  few  figures 
from  a  study  made  2  years  ago  will  il- 
lustrate the  point. 

In  1961,  Latin  American  sugar  pro- 
ducing countries,  alone,  purchased  some 
$75  million  worth  of  Massachusetts 
products.  These  exports  of  machinery, 
instruments,  electrical  equipment  and 
other  goods  produced  in  my  State  pro- 
vided an  estimated  9,000  jobs  and  $53 
million  in  factory  wages  and  fann  in- 
come. Thus,  the  refining  industry  ben- 
efits every  part  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  understandable,  there- 
fore, why  I  have  a  vital  and  continuing 
interest  in  sugar  legislation.  I  want  to 
be  sure  that  the  consumers  of  my  State, 
and  the  industry  in  it,  get  a  fair  shake. 

Members  will  recall  that  last  year  the 
various  groups,  which  make  up  the  do- 
mestic sugar  industry,  were  at  logger- 
heads. Legislation  was  stimulated, 
which,  if  enacted,  would  have  taken  750,- 
000  tons  of  sugar  quota  annually  from 
the  cane  refining  industry,  for  transfer 
to  the  beet  industry.  These  proposals 
died  aborning  because  those  of  us  with 
refineries  in  our  States,  and  large  con- 
siuning  populations,  resisted  them  with 
all  the  vigor  at  our  command.  Not  only 
were  such  bills  against  the  best  interest 
of  our  States  but  against  the  national 
Interest. 

This  year  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee urged  the  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try to  exercise  restraint  and  statesman- 
ship— urged  the  industiT  to  consult  with 
the  executive  departments  to  develop 
common  and  joint  legislative  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress.  This  was  done. 
In  consequence,  the  domestic  provisions 
of  the  bill  before  us  today  are  supported 
by  the  administration  and  by  all  groups 
within  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 

In  my  judgment  H.R.  11135  represents 
an  equitable  solution  to  the  very  compli- 
cated problems  which  confronted  its  au- 
thors. The  quotas  it  provides  for  the 
beet  and  mainland  cane  areas  will  permit 
those  producers  to  dispose  of  their  sur- 
pluses in  an  orderly  manner,  without 
putting  any  refineries  out  of  business, 
which  last  year's  proposals  would  have 
done.  It  is  true  that  in  the  first  few 
years  of  the  new  act — assuming  this  bill 
becomes  law — the  refiners  of  the  coun- 
try are  giving  up  substantial  tonnage  to 
the  beet  area;  however,  as  national  sugar 
consimiption  increases,  due  to  the  an- 
nxial  growth  in  population,  there  will  be 


a  yearly  increase  of  about  50,000  tons  in 
their  level  of  operations.  Thus,  by  the 
end  of  the  period,  covered  by  the  bill, 
the  annual  output  of  the  refiners  will  be 
back  to  approximately  the  same  ratio, 
when  compared  with  the  beets  as  they 
have  under  the  present  1962  act.  But 
I  emphasize  again,  that  I  am  assured 
no  refinery  will  be  shut  down  because  of 
this  bill  The  jobs  in  our  refineries,  on 
our  waterfronts — longshoremen,  ware- 
housemen, truckers,  jobbers— and  in  our 
exporting  industries  are  protected  to  the 
extent  they  rely  on  raw  sugar  imports  for 
their  business;  and  the  consumer  is  pro- 
tected. 

Again  I  say,  this  is  a  good  bill  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  vot- 
ing for  it— just  as  I  hope  they  will  join 
me  in  voting  against  the  import  fee 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  I  speak  briefly  to  that 
amendment. 

First,  the  sponsor's  basic  asstunptions 
are  extremely  misleading.  The  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  calculates  the  differ- 
ence between  the  United  States  and 
world  prices  at  $3.50  per  hundredweight 
or  $70  per  ton.  He  then  multiplies  this 
figure  by  the  approximately  4  million 
tons  of  sugar  we  obtain  from  foreign 
sources  annually  to  come  up  with  a 
yearly  "quota  premium"  of  $280  million. 
Then  he  multiplies  his  yearly  figure  of 
$280  million  by  5  years  and  concludes 
that  the  so-called  quota  premium  will 
amount  to  $1.4  billion. 

These  calculations  are  pure  specula- 
tion to  say  the  least.  The  gentleman 
operates  on  the  false  assumption  that  the 
world  price  of  sugar,  and  hence  the  dif- 
ference between  that  price  and  the  U.S. 
price,  will  remain  static  throughout  the 
life  of  a  new  Sugar  Act.  This  assump- 
tion files  in  the  face  of  the  very  nature 
and  entire  history  of  the  so-called  world 
sugar  market. 

The  world  market  is  a  very  thin  mar- 
ket. Less  than  10  percent  of  the  world's 
production  is  sold  in  it.  That  market, 
therefore,  is  subject  to  wild  and  wide 
fluctuations.  In  July  1962,  for  example, 
sugar  was  selling  in  the  world  market  for 
about  $2.50  per  hundredweight.  Seven 
months  later  the  price  had  exceeded  $6 
per  hundred  and  10  months  later  the 
price  hit  $12.60 — over  5  times  the  price 
which  prevailed  when  the  1962  act  passed 
the  Congress. 

Proponents  of  the  import  fee  were 
claiming,  in  1962,  that  the  fee  would 
raise  $180  million  per  year  for  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  They,  in  1962.  like  my  friend 
from  Illinois  now.  were  basing  their  cal- 
culations on  a  false  premise:  namely, 
that  the  world  price  would  remain  static. 
They  completely  misjudged  market 
trends.  The  import  fee  during  the  2^/2 
years  it  was  in  effect  raised,  not  $180 
million  per  year,  but  only  $38  million — 
for  the  entire  2 » 2-year  period — and  the 
experimental  fee  combined  with  the  ex- 
perimental global  quota  cost  U.S.  con- 
sumers over  $400  million  in  higher  sugar 
prices. 

The  $400  million  flgiu-e  cited  is  de- 
rived as  follows:  On  page  9  of  the  hear- 
ings on  the  sugar  bill  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  witness  stated 


at  New  York,  averaged  8  cents  per  pound,  it 
was  11/2  cents  per  pound  above  the  usxial 
price  in  the  United  States. 


During  the  February  1963  to  June  1964 
period  approximately  14  million  tons  of 
sugar  was  sold  in  the  United  States.  The 
Department's  own  figures  show  that,  dur- 
ing this  period,  the  average  price  was 
11/2  cents  per  pound  above  the  normal 
price.  That  converts  to  $30  per  ton  above 
the  normal  price  and  $30  per  ton  times 
14  million  tons  produces  a  figure  of  $420 
million. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  as 
wrong  on  his  calculations  today  as  his 
forerunners  were  in  1962.  For  this  rea- 
son  alone  his  proposal  should  be  voted 
down. 

In  addition,  however,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  himself  eliminated  the 
fee  from  the  administration's  proposal. 
Adoption  of  this  amendment  would  be  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  assurances  he 
gave  the  Latin  American  Ambassadors 
on  August  17  when  he  told  them,  and  I 
quote: 

I  will  propose  today  that  Congress  elimi- 
nate the  special  import  fee  on  sugar,  so  the 
full  price  of  sugar  will  get  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican producers. 

I  restate  my  hope  that  you  will  join 
me  in  voting  against  the  import  fee 
amendment  and  for  H.R.  11135. 


IXirlng  the  period  from  February  1963  to 
June  1964  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  duty  paid 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KIRWAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  second  time  in  29  years  that  finds  me 
down  here  in  the  well  on  a  bill  that  does 
not  concern  my  district  or  the  committee 
of  which  I  am  a  member.    I  am  down 
here  today  because  I  understand  there  is 
a  man  representing  a  friendly  country- 
one  of  the  real  friends  we  have  in  South 
America    and    Latin    America— Vene- 
zuela.   He  is  representing  them  because 
they  did  not  receive  a  proper  quota  in 
previous  years.    This  same  man  was  the 
assistant  chief  counsel  for  Harry  Tru- 
man on  the  Truman  Investigating  Com- 
mittee charged  with  the  oversight  of  the 
spending  of  billions  of  dollars  in  World 
War  n.    When  he  got  in  the  act  profit- 
eers stopped  stealing.    That  is  how  good 
he  is.    His  able  work  helped  skyrocket 
Harry  Truman  ultimately  into  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  where  he 
subsequently   made   a   good   and  great 
President. 

We  are  here  today  in  regard  to  this 
sugar  legislation.  If  I  imderstand  any- 
thing about  this  bill,  the  Congress  ol 
the  United  States  has  charge  of  all  for- 
eign commerce  in  this  area,  but  in  these 
proposed  amendments  we  are  asking  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress, if  they  will  take  the  advice  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  said  in  effect. 
"I  am  down  here  to  pass  this  bill  for  the 
Congress  and  for  the  people."  We,  the 
people,  are  the  boss  and  not  the  Presi- 
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dent,  the  Senators,  or  the  Congressmen. 
If  this  act  does  not  turn  out  all  right, 
then  the  people  will  come  into  it,  because 
they  properly  have  control.  They  are 
the  boss.  However,  when  you  put  the 
power  in  the  hands  of  some  agency 
downtown  with  people  who  never  run  for 
public  office  you  exclude  the  people  from 
being  a  party  to  the  legislation  and  from 
expressing  their  views.  That  is  why  I 
am  asking  you  here  today  to  follow  the 
leadership  and  vote  for  this  sugar  bill. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  coiu-se, 
we  are  coming  to  the  close  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Sugar  Act  extension. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  and 
controversy  and  accusations  and  so  on. 
In  the  final  analysis,  though,  the  Ameri- 
can housewife  and  the  American  con- 
sumer have  enjoyed  a  stable  supply  of 
sugar  at  a  stable  price  under  this  act.  I 
want  to  commend  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  for  the  great 
job  that  they  have  done  here.  I  think 
a  lot  of  the  criticism  and  a  lot  of  the 
charges  and  the  material  printed  in  the 
press  are  wholly  unwarranted.  These 
criticisms  are  just  totally  unjustified.  I 
hope  today  this  House  will  pass  this  act 
and  indicate  our  faith  and  confidence  in 
our  colleagues  on  that  committee  who,  in 
my  opinion,  have  done  a  good  job.  I  do 
not  agree  with  everything  in  it.  but  after 
all,  all  legislation  is  a  result  of  compro- 
mise. In  my  opinion,  in  the  long  run, 
this  legislation  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  country. 


PENDING   SUGAR   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port H.R.  11135.  I  do  so,  at  this  time,  as 
the  Member  of  this  body  who  represents 
a  district  which  has  more  sugarbeet  pro- 
duction than  any  other  congressional  dis- 
trict in  the  United  States.  I  have  closely 
observed  the  economic  welfare  of  this  In- 
dustry throughout  my  life.  For  the  past 
17  years  I  have  actively  participated  in 
the  legislative  efforts  to  improve, 
strengthen  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948.  The  bill  before  us  represents  a 
major  step  in  our  continuing  effort  to 
bring  stability  to  the  domestic  sugar  In- 
dustry—a stabUity  that  is  vital  to  the 
producers,  the  processors,  and  the 
consumer. 

I  wish  to  recognize  and  commend  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  on  two  points. 
Mr.  Speaker.  First,  we  must  not  forget 
the  response  of  that  industry  when  this 


Nation  asked  for  and  received  a  rapid 
expansion  in  production  to  meet 
anticipated  shortages  during  the  early 
part  of  this  decade.  However,  with  a 
number  of  factors  coming  into  play,  the 
anticipated  shortages  evolved  into  a 
threatening  surplus.  We  are  told  that 
mountain  climbers  find  the  descent  from 
the  summit  much  more  arduous  and  dan- 
gerous than  the  ascent.  So  it  was  with 
the  imperative  cutback  that  faced  the 
domestic  sugar  industry.  The  climb  to 
the  pinnacle  of  domestic  sugar  produc- 
tion was  not  nearly  so  precipitous  as  the 
trip  down. 

The  second  point  of  recognition  that 
I  make,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  this 
economically  disrupting  task  was  faced 
realistically  and  the  often-divided 
domestic  industry  reached  a  position  of 
agreement.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Frank 
Kemp,  the  spokesman  for  the  domestic 
sugar  industry,  this  represents  "some- 
thing of  a  miracle  in  legislative  history." 
The  lack  of  unanimity  within  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  has  long  made 
the  task  of  legislation  one  of  our  more 
difficult  periodic  chores.  I  am  sure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  in  hailing  the  unified  position 
that  is  presented  to  us  in  this  legislation 
that  is  before  the  House  today. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill,  as  proposed 
by  the  conmiittee,  carried  out  over  the  5- 
year  extension  that  is  proposed,  will  pave 
the  way  for  a  return  from  the  surplus 
market — for  which  the  producers  did  not 
ask — to  a  more  normal  situation  in  which 
all  segments  of  the  industry  may  move 
forward  toward  a  stable  economic  future 
that  can  expand  with  the  needs  of  the 
Nation. 


PENDING  SUGAR  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CAIiLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
considering  complicated  legislation  to- 
day, but  I  think  it  can  be  reduced  to  very 
simple  terms. 

First,  the  sugar  program  has  been 
tuccessful.  The  domestic  consumers  un- 
der this  program  can  be  assured  ade- 
quate supplies  at  reasonable  prices. 

Second,  domestic  producers  In  the 
United  States  must  have  this  program 
because  right  now  there  are  1  million 
tons  of  sugar  in  surplus  and  without 
orderly  marketing  this  can  mean  eco- 
nomic chaos  to  the  whole  industry. 

Third,  with  reference  to  lobbyists, 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  I  have  not  seen  a  lobby- 
ist except  at  our  conmiittee  hearings.  I 
Lave  talked  to  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  have  not  been  contacted  by  any 
lobbyists.  The  only  time  we  have  been 
contacted  by  representatives  of  foreign 
sugar  interests  is  during  the  hearings. 

In  regard  to  foreign  allotments,  there 
were  four  members  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  four  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  who  made  the  recommenda- 


tions to  our  committee.  These  members 
are  men  and  women  of  the  highest  in- 
tegrity. We  took  their  recommenda- 
tions, with  some  minor  changes.  The 
foreign  allocations  in  this  legislation 
were  developed  by  this  method. 

Fourth,  in  regard  to  the  import  fees 
I  believe  an  import  fee  has  some 
merit.  However  the  proposed  amend- 
ment for  import  fees  is  unreasonable. 
The  fee  would  amount  to  iy2  times 
the  present  world  price  of  sugar  or 
50  percent  of  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  in  the  United  States.  The  imposi- 
tion of  this  fee  would  have  grave  inter- 
national complications  and  I  urge  its  re- 
jection. The  present  sugar  bill  is  for  5 
years  and  the  farm  bill  we  just  passed  is 
fot  4  years.  Our  committee  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  study  and  improve  both 
pieces  of  legislation.  I  urge  the  passage 
of  HJl.  11135  without  amendments. 


THE  PENDING  SUGAR  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  i 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  use  this  minute  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  a  question,  if  I 
may. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  that  the  bill 
contains  provisions  for  reallocation  of 
deficits.  On  page  8,  line  8  of  the  bill 
there  is  a  section  which  provides  a  pos- 
sibility where  a  quota  might  not  be  quali- 
fied, under  the  language  of  that  subsec- 
tion. I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
this  question.  In  the  event  that  a  deficit 
should  result  from  the  application  of 
subparagraph  (3)  on  page  8,  would  that 
deficit  be  reallocated  in  accordance  with 
the  section  governing  reallocation  of 
deficits  for  other  deficits? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    The  answer  is  "yes." 

Mr.  HANNA.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  11135)  to 
amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  11135,  with 
Mr.  Burke  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had  read 
the  first  amendment  as  printed  In  the 
reported  bill.  Without  objection,  the 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  6,  strike  out  the  period  and 
quotation  marks  and  insert  "with  sugar  pro- 
duced in  such  country.". 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  other  com- 
mittee amendments  be  read  and  voted 
on  en  bloc.  They  are  technical  and  cler- 
ical in  nature  and  are  not  controversial. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  5.  beginning  on  lii  e  13,  strike  out 
"up  to  and  Including  the  amount". 

Page  5.  line  17.  after  the  word  "determina- 
tion" Insert  "up  to  and  including  the 
amount". 

Page  5.  line  22.  strike  out  "in  excess  of  the 
amount"  and  on  line  23.  after  the  word  •  de- 
termination" Insert  "In  excer.s  of  the 
amount". 

Page  6.  line  1,  Insert  parenthesis  around 
the  figure  "3". 

Page  8.  line  7.  strike  out  "other  than  Ire- 
land". 

Page  8.  line  19.  change  the  lower  case  "(a)" 
to  upper  case  "(A)". 

Page  9.  line  4,  strike  out  "year;  and"  and 
Insert  "year:  Provided.  That  in  no  event 
shall  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines be  reduced  to  an  amount  less  than 
nine  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  short 
tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar;  and". 

Page  9.  line  5.  change  the  lower  case  "(b)" 
to  upper  case  "(B)". 

Page  9.  line  15.  after  the  word  "reduction" 
Insert  "under  either  subparagraphs  (a)  or 
(b)". 

Page   10,  line  2,  after  "Secretary."  Insert 

"and". 

Page  10,  line  10,  strike  out  "(A)"  and 
Insert  "(1)". 

Page  10,  line  13,  strike  out  "125"  and  In- 
sert "115". 

Page  10.  line  14.  strike  out  "(B)"  and  In- 
sert "(2)". 

Page  10,  line  16.  change  the  comma  after 
"July  1"  to  a  period  and  strike  out  all  of 
lines  17,  18,  19,  and  20. 

Page  13.  line  12,  after  the  word  "under"  In- 
sert "the  foregoing  provisions  of". 

Page  14,  beginning  on  line  13.  strike  out 
"under  this  subsection."  and  insert  "for  any 
country  listed  in  Section  202  (c)(3)(B).". 

Page  14,  line  15,  after  the  word  "coun- 
tries" insert  *  so". 

Page    14.   line   15.  after   the  word   "listed" 
strike  out  "la  Section  202(c)  (3)  (B) ". 
Page  20.  line  4.  strike  out,  "Belgium,". 
Page  20,  beginning  on  line  6.  strike  out  the 
semicolon  and  "one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
short  tons,  raw  value,  for  Belgium:". 

Page  20.  beginning  on  line  14.  change  the 
semicolon  to  a  period  and  strike  out  the 
remainder  of  line  14  and  all  of  lines  15 
through  24. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED    BY   MB.  FINDLIT 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oflfer 
an  amendment. 

The  CH/"^RMAiJ.  Is  the  amendment 
provided  for  vmder  the  rule? 

Mr,  PINDLEY.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  provided  for  in  the  rule  and  begins  on 
page  12  after  line  14. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  12,  after  line  14.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"■("h)  EfTective  January  1,  1966,  and 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  quota  of  any  country  shall  be  re- 
duced to  zero  for  the  balance  of  the  period 
covered  by  this  Act  if  any  authorized  person 


ap>pearing  or  working  In  the  interest  of  such 
country  in  regard  to  sugar  legislation  is  reg- 
istered or  required  to  be  registered  under  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act;  except  that 
the  quota  shall  not  be  reduced  below  any 
treaty  obligation.'";". 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  lobby- 
ing for  U.S.  citizens  and  organizations  is 
proper,  and  much  of  it  helpful. 

But  I  have  dug  deep  enough  into  the 
foreign  sugar  lobby  to  knov/  that  it  is 
open  to  suspicion.  One  of  these  days  the 
lid  is  going  to  blow  ofif  the  sugar  bowl, 
and  v.'hen  that  happens  I  want  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  be  standing  in  the 
clear.  That  is  why  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment. 

If  Chairman  Cooley  operated  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  on  the  same  proper 
policies  that  govern  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  foreign  sugar  lobby 
could  not  thrive  as  it  does.  I  doubt  that 
it  would  exist  at  all.  Lobbyists  can  sell 
their  services  for  $50,000  a  year,  because 
the  Agriculture  Committee  gives  them 
status,  lets  them  testify,  and  this  makes 
them  look  important.  The  system  leads 
foreic^n  countries  to  believe  they  have  to 
hire  a  lobbyist  to  get  a  quota. 

In  contrast,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  an  inflexible  rule  that  no 
foreign  agent,  no  lobbyist  for  a  foreign 
government  can  appear  before  it.  Un- 
fortunately Chairman  Cooley  does  not 
run  his  committee  that  way. 

Do  foreign  sugar  lobbyists  really  ped- 
dle influence?  I  cite  as  authority  Chair- 
man Cooley,  who  on  page  182  of  the 
hearings  credits  one  of  these  lobbyists, 
Arthur  L.  Quinn  with  packing  enough 
wallop  to  kill  an  import  fee  proposal  that 
would  have  enriched  the  U.S.  taxpayers 
by  $80  million  a  year. 

Whether  these  lobbyists  really  peddle 
influence  or  not,  they  put  doubt  and  sus- 
picion over  sugar  legislation. 

John  A.  O'Donnell  used  public  office 
for  personal  profit  to  such  an  extent  that 
in  1962  the  Congress  passed  a  law  just 
to  bar  him  from  getting  additional  com- 
missions. He  was  charged  with  deceiv- 
ing Congress  and  the  Executive,  and  yet 
he  is  still  a  prominent  sugar  lobbyist. 

Chairman  Cooley  spoke  yesterday  of 
vicious  insinuations.  What  insinuations 
could  be  more  vicious  than  those  placed 
against  Members  of  Congress  by  Lobby- 
ists John  A.  O'Donnell  and  Monroe  Kara- 
sik,  as  recorded  in  the  1962  Senate  hear- 
ings? 

O'Donnell,  Karasik,  and  others  in  the 
foreign  sugar  lobby  make  Congress  look 
bad  at  home  and  abroad.  Foreign  coim- 
tries  are  led  to  believe  they  must  have 
to  pay  somebody  to  get  a  quota. 

Argentina  believes  its  quota  was  cut 
because  it  had  no  lobbyist. 

Venezuela  got  a  big  quota  increase,  and 
I  daresay  its  new  S50,000-a-year  lobbyist, 
Charles  Patrick  Clark,  is  doing  his  best 
to  claim  credit. 

It  is  easily  seen  how  this  lobby  makes 
the  U.S.  Congress  look  bad. 

I  have  yet  to  discover  oAe>crap  of  use- 
ful information  these  lobbyists  provide 
the  committee  which  is  not  readily  avail- 
able from  official  sources. 

Perhaps  Chairman  Cooley  can  help. 

Mr.  Cooley.  what  useful  Information 

have  you  ever  received  from  these  $50,- 


000-a-year  influence  peddlers  that  was 
not  readily  available  ffrom  official 
sources? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  the  work  he  has  done  in  this  area  in 
directing  our  attention  to  procedures  and 
to  confinn  what  he  says,  as  I  understand 
it,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  procedures  followed  by  that  com- 
mittee. We  establish  our  guidelines  and 
our  procedures  and  get  away  from  these 
persona 'ities  that  imfortvmately  have  to 
be  indulged  in.  I  again  want  to  com- 
mend him. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Would  this  affect  the 
sugar  quotas  in  this  bill  ?  In  other  words, 
all  of  the  foreign  countries  using  lob- 
byists on  this  quota  would  viitually  be 
thrown  out? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  not  sure  what 
the  gentleman  means. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  If  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  adopted,  therefore  the 
coimtries  that  do  use  lobbyists  will  be 
thrown  out? 

Mr.  PINDLEY  It  is  not  retroactive. 
It  is  effective  only  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  The  countries 
would  have  ample  opporttmity  to  clear 
their  skirts,  pay  off  the  boys,  and  can- 
cel any  lobbyist  contracts. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Since  an  honest  confession  is  good  for 
the  soul,  I  think  it  is  well  for  all  of  us 
to  acknowledge  a  few  things  in  consider- 
ing this  amendment.    We  all  have  our 
likes  and  dislikes;  we  all  have  our  pet 
peeves  and  pet  projects;  we  are  all  prone 
to  proclaim  our  love  of  motherhood  and 
our  hatred  of  sin.    As  to  those  who  are 
inclined  to  overplay  their  own  virtues, 
the  English  have  a  reply:  "Forget  it,  be- 
cause to  them  all  their  geese  are  swans." 
Now,  lobbyists  do  present  a  problem. 
In  my  judgment,  however,  it  Is  as  wrong 
to  say  that  all  lobbyists  as  a  general  rule 
are  bad  as  to  say  that  all  politicians,  all 
insurance  people,  or,  yes,  all  business 
people,  are  bad. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  lobbyists  in  Washington,  and  if  we  do 
not  acknowledge  this,  we  are  only  kid- 
ding ourselves.  But  for  my  part  I  have 
an  open  door  policy.  Anyone  can  see  me. 
I  make  it  a  practice  to  see  representatives 
of  all  groups,  and  it  is  sometimes  even 
difficult  to  say  whether  they  are  lobbyist 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

I  do  know  that  under  the  Constitu- 
tion people  have  a  right  to  petition  Con- 
gress, and  in  a  way  visits  by  representa- 
tives of  groups  constitute  their  way  of 
petitioning  Members  of  Congress.  Any- 
way, I  know  I  have  seen  and  see  many 
lobbyists,  although  I  certainly  have  not 
seen  anyone  whose  actions  have  been  de- 
scribed by  certain  people  on  this  Aoo^- J 
do  know  also  that  I  have  not  stultified 
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myself  by  talking  to  representatives  of 
groups  of  F>eople  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
I  have  not  been  corrupted  by  these  con- 
versations. 

Now,  we  have  a  law  on  the  books  called 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act.  As 
I  pointed  out  yesterday,  if  this  act  needs 
to  be  amended,  let  us  amend  it;  if  there 
are  loopholes  in  it,  let  us  close  those  loop- 
holes; and  if  more  teeth  should  be  added, 
let  us  add  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  held  hearings  on  this  very  subject 
during  the  year  and  I  hope  and  expect 
to  be  able  to  report  out  a  bill  next  ses- 
sion. I  think  that  is  the  right  way  to 
cope  with  the  problem  we  are  talking 
about. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Findley 
approach  is  the  right  way. 

What  does  his  amendment  say? 

First,  let  me  point  out  that  all  the 
countries  who  sell  us  our  deficit  sugar  re- 
quirements are  friendly  countries.  We 
do  not  buy  sugar  from  any  unfriendly 
country. 

Now,  the  Findley  amendment  says  that 
if  any  friendly  country  should  dare  to 
employ  an  American  citizen — an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  mind  you — to  represent  it  in 
connection  with  sugar  legislation,  from 
then  on  we  will  not  buy  a  pound  of  sugar 
from  that  country. 

During  the  debates  the  finger  was 
pointed  at  only  two  or  three  representa- 
tives of  foreign  countries  apF>earing  in 
Wa.shington  on  behalf  of  sugar  legisla- 
tion. The  charge  in  substance  is  that 
these  representatives  are  receiving  exces- 
sive fees.  But  we  do  not  know  exactly 
how  the  fees  are  measured.  Perhaps  they 
earn  their  money.  At  least  we  have 
heard  of  only  two  or  three  complaints. 
But  if  it  is  true  that  excessive  fees  were 
charged  in  two  or  three  cases,  the  amend- 
nient  would  penalize  the  friendly  foreign 
countries  whose  representatives  appear 
to  have  been  above  reproach  so  far  as 
the  proponents  of  this  amendnient  have 
revealed  to  the  general  membership  of 
the  Hou.se. 

Why  then  penalize  all  representatives 
of  all  friendly  countries? 

Why  single  out  sugar  when  we  know 
that  no  court  v/ould  uphold  such  discrim- 
inatory legislation? 

What  about  representatives  of  other 
commodities?  What  about  representa- 
tives of  manufactured  goods?  What 
about  representatives  of  industry  gen- 
erally? What  about  representatives  of 
labor  unions? 

Besides,  does  anyone  believe  for  a  mo- 
ment that  these  foreign  friendly  sov- 
ereign powers  would  take  it  lying  down? 
l^s  anyone  really  believe  they  would  not 
retaliate  against  representatives  of  our 
people  doing  business  with  them.  As  I 
said  yesterday,  if  anyone  believes  that 
he  is  only  dreaming;  that  if  anyone  on 
this  floor  believes  that  I  am  defending 
anything  wrong  or  evil  or  improper,  he 
is  not  only  dreaming  but  he  is  doing  me 
and  others  who  feel  that  the  way  to  go 
about  this  is  to  amend  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  an  unkindness  and  an 
iniustice. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chariman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rxjmsfeld]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
able  colleague  from  the  State  of  Illinois, 
Congressman  Paul  Findley,  has  achieved 
notev/orthy  success  in  making  it  possible 
for  Members  of  the  House  to  vote  on  the 
merits  of  two  amendments  to  H.R.  11135, 
the  proposed  revision  and  5-year  exten- 
sion of  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  Findley  amendments  are  sound 
and  reasonable,  and  I  wish  at  this  point 
to  express  my  support  of  them. 

One  of  the  amendments  would  return 
to  the  U.S.  Ti-easury  three-fourths  of  the 
profits  on  sugar  now  being  received  by 
foreign  countries.  The  other  amend- 
ment Vi^ould  restrict  the  activities  of 
lobbyists  for  foreign  sugar  interests. 

The  Findley  amendment  for  a  75  per- 
cent import  fee  would  achieve  a  com- 
promise between  the  100  percent  import 
fee  sought  by  the  late  President  Kennedy 
in  1962  and  the  50-percent  import  fee 
embraced  by  the  Johnson  administration. 

Foreign  sugar  quotas  today  are  yield- 
ing about  $200  million  profit  not  antici- 
pated by  Congress.  Under  administra- 
tive ruling,  earlier  foreign  quotas  were 
extended  through  1965,  but  the  import 
fees  were  not.  In  October  of  1964,  the 
administration  announced  that  an  im- 
port fee  was  a  necessity  for  new  sugar 
legislation.  On  March  29,  1965,  the  do- 
mestic sugar  industry  issued  recommen- 
dations for  new  sugar  legislation,  includ- 
ing a  recommendation  that  a  50  percent 
import  fee,  or  1  cent  a  pound,  whichever 
is  lower,  be  adopted.  Later,  however,  the 
administration  changed  its  course,  drop- 
ping the  demand  for  an  import  fee.  I 
am  not  sure  what  caused  this  change  in 
policy. 

The  Findley  amendment  could  return 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  some  $210  million 
annually,  or  $1.4  billion  during  the  5-year 
term  of  the  proposed  legislation.  At 
present  prices,  the  25  percent  being  re- 
tained by  quota  countries  would  amount 
to  $17.50  a  ton — a  substantial  advantage 
when  compared  with  the  world  sugar 
price  of  about  $40  per  ton. 

This  amendment  would  not  force 
sugar  prices  up,  it  would  not  change  the 
volume  of  imports,  and  it  would  not 
change  U.S.  sugar  prices. 

It  would  however  reduce  by  three- 
fourths  the  pure  profit  on  sugar  now  en- 
joyed by  foreign  interests.  It  could  also 
reduce  the  tendency  toward  overproduc- 
tion in  foreign  countries. 

I  cannot  see  how  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  can  do  anything  other 
than  vote  to  establish  the  75-percent  im- 
port fee  on  sugar. 

Congressman  Findley's  other  amend- 
ment would  restrict  the  activities  of 
lobbyists  who  try  to  influence  sugar 
quotas  for  foreign  governments. 

Some  foreign  sugar  lobbyists  in  the 
past  have  received  lobbying  fees  based 
on  the  size  of  the  sugar  quotas  obtained 
by  their  clients.  Also  of  importance  is 
the  fact  that  the  foreign  sugar  lobby- 
ists are  unable  to  provide  information 


to  Congress  which  is  not  readily  avail- 
able from  official  goverrunental  sources. 

This  amendment  would  not  impair  the 
rights  of  U.S.  citizens;  it  would  not  hand- 
icap foreign  governments  in  presenting 
information  to  the  U.S.  Government;  it 
would  not  prevent  foreign  governments 
and  foreign  sugar  interests  from  hiring 
U.S.  firms  and  individuals  to  deal  with 
nonlegislative  aspects  of  sugar  problems; 
and  it  would  not  apply  to  lobbying  in 
regard  to  U.S.  sugar  interests. 

In  drawing  up  these  amendments  and 
in  calling  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
Nation,  Congressman  Findley  has  per- 
formed a  fine  service.  Drawing  on  his 
reportorial  and  publishing  background 
and  relying  on  his  broad  experience  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Congressman  Findley  has  made 
a  strong  case  for  his  amendments. 

Extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  without 
these  amendments  would  undoubtedly 
be  sweet  news  to  the  sugar  producers  in 
foreign  countries.  But  it  would  leave 
a  sour  taste  in  the  mouths  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  I  will  support  the 
two  Findley  amendments. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  lis- 
tened attentively  to  yesterday's  debate. 
I  have  reviewed  some  of  the  hearings, 
and  have  carefully  read  the  report  of 
the  committee. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  and  will  vote 
against  it.  I  will  also  support  the  Find- 
ley amendment  barring  the  employment 
of  lobbyists  in  connection  with  the  allo- 
cation of  these  sugar  quotas. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  means  employed 
to  allocate  the  sugar  production  quotas 
outside  this  country.  This  bill  allots 
sugar  production  to  some  30  countries. 
Through  these  quotas  the  sugar  pro- 
ducers in  these  lucky  countries  will  re- 
ceive $280  million  more  than  if  they  sold 
at  world  market  prices. 

I  have  found  no  objective  criteria  by 
which  these  quotas  are  assigned  to  the 
participating  countries.  I  have  searched 
the  committee  report  in  vain  for  these 
objective  criteria.  The  only  standards 
which  the  committee  professes  to  have 
used  are  so  general  and  vague  as  to  be 
meaningless. 

If  quotas  were  assigned  to  30  States 
in  the  United  States  on  the  same  basis  as 
the^  are  assigned  through  this  bill  to 
nations  abroad,  a  public  howl  of  outrsige 
and  indignation  would  be  heard  across 
the  Nation.  The  lack  of  objective  stand- 
ards v/ouid  lead  to  charges  that  the 
quotas  are  assigned  "arbitrarily,"  "un- 
reasonably," and  without  any  kind  of 
objective  measure. 

After  all,  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment establishes  programs  for  the  bene- 
fit of  its  own  citizens,  it  must  employ 
reasonably  firm  standards  in  distribut- 
ing grants  or  benefits.  The  production 
of  sugar  within  the  United  States  is  a 
case  In  point.  The  payments  to  sugar 
growers  in  the  United  States  and  the 
acreage  restrictions  themselves  are  based 
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on  objective  criteria.  Why  are  there  no 
objective  criteria  for  the  granting  of 
quotas  abroad?  Both  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  principal  spokesman 
for  the  domestic  producers  urged  that  a 
formula  be  used  to  fix  these  overseas 
quotas,  but  the  committee  obviously  has 
not  elected  to  do  so. 

What  should  these  criteria  be?  I  will 
suggest  a  few  which  could  provide  a  rea- 
sonable basis  for  quotas:  First,  the  his- 
torical quota  held  by  a  country;  second, 
the  historical  allocation  held  by  a  region 
of  the  world;  third,  the  history  of  sugar 
production  In  a  country;  fourth,  the  pro- 
portion which  a  country's  sugar  exports 
bear  to  her  other  exports — in  other 
words,  her  dependency  upon  sugar  for 
foreign  exchange  earnings;  fifth,  the 
proportion  of  sugar  exported  by  a  coun- 
try compared  to  its  domestic  consump- 
tion; sixth,  the  other  preferential  sugar 
markets  available  to  a  country;  seventh, 
the  character  and  diversity  of  ownership 
of  sugar  production  units;  eighth,  the 
per  capita  income  of  the  country;  ninth, 
the  relationship  which  sugar  production 
bears  to  the  general  development  needs 
of  the  country;  and,  tenth,  the  self-help 
measures  taken  by  a  country  to  improve 
its  economy. 

If  a  formula  were  adopted,  the  histor- 
ical quota  should  obviously  be  the  start- 
ing point,  with  only  gradual,  step-by- 
step  changes  made  in  accordance  with 
the  formula. 

I  suggest  another  possibility.  Most  of 
our  quotas  are  assigned  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Why  not  give  this  amount 
in  gross  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  with 
the  allocation  to  be  made  by  the  OAS  or 
some  special  committee  having  appro- 
priate power?  The  same  technique  could 
be  used  with  respect  to  the  small  amount 
allotted  to  Africa.  The  OAU  could  be 
invited  to  allocate  this  quota.  Alterna- 
tively, the  OAS  and  the  OAU  could  par- 
ticipate with  the  United  States  jointly  in 
arriving  at  these  decisions. 

Finally,  the  need  for  an  orderly,  world- 
wide system  of  marketing  in  sugar  as  well 
as  in  other  commodities  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly evident.  We  need  to  work 
more  vigorously  at  improved  marketing 
of  food  because  food  is  growing  in  im- 
portance as  population  outstrips  food 
production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  base  my  ob- 
jection to  this  bill  on  its  failure  to  sug^- 
gest  an  international  or  regional  forimi 
to  participate  in  these  marketing  deci- 
sions, desirable  as  that  would  be.  My 
fundamental  objection  is  based  on  the 
arbitrary  assignment  of  quotas  which  are 
not  based  on  some  formula  capable  of 
either  precise  ascertainment  cr  which 
give  approximate  guidelines. 

Tl^e  absence  of  such  criteria  provide  a 
field  day  for  foreign  intenention  into 
the  decisionmaking  processes  of  this 
Congress.  While  I  ordinarly  do  not  op- 
pose the  use  of  counsel  to  represent  out- 
side interests,  whether  they  be  foreign 
nations  or  not.  in  this  case  the  circum- 
stances lend  themselves  to  imfortunate 
conclusions.  We  should  not  tolerate  a 
system  of  allotments  which  leaves  these 
kinds  of  possibilities  open.  For  this  rea- 
son I  shall  support  the  bar  against 
lobbyists. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  fixes  quotas  for 
5  years.  A  rejection  of  this  bUl  would 
permit  the  committee  to  work  out  stand- 
ards for  the  assignment  of  this  quota. 
In  the  meantime  a  1-year  bill  which  gives 
relief  to  domestic  producers  could  be 
enacted. 

I  hope  others  will  join  in  asking  the 
committee  to  take  a  new  look  at  the 
method  of  assigning  overseas  sugar 
quotas. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    MATSUNAGA.    Mr.    Chairman, 
each  time  that  sugar  legislation  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  we  hear  the  same 
old  charges.    In  recent  weeks  the  col- 
umns of   the   press  and  the  Congres- 
sional Record  have  been  filled  with  ac- 
counts of  how  the  American  consumer 
is  being  victimized  by  our  national  sugar 
program.    It  would  seem  that  the  more 
than  30  years  of  successful  operation  of 
the  U.S.  sugar  program  is  its  own  de- 
fense, and  that  these  remarks  are  there- 
fore unnecessary.    However,  permit  me 
to  reiterate  that  time  and  again  this 
program  has  been  declared  to  be  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  all   farm   pro- 
grams— accomplishing  its  aims  and  goals 
with  an  astonishing  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion.   It  has  provided  a  necessary  com- 
modity to  the  American  consumer  at  a 
reasonable  and  remarkably  stable  price; 
it  has  permitted  the  maintenance  of  a 
healthy  American  sugar  industry,  so  es- 
sential to  our  long-term  needs;  and  it 
has  permitted  friendly  foreign  countries 
to  participate  equitably  in  our  domestic 
market — fostering    international    trade 
and  assuring  an  adequate  store  of  sugar. 
The  charge  is  made  that  the  act  is  in 
direct  conflict  with   U.S.   objectives  in 
foreign  trade.    The  fact  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration supports  the  Sugar  Act; 
that  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
State  support  the  Sugar  Act;  that  the 
act  itself,  by  section  411.  provides  for  the 
issuance  of  regulations  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  this  country's  obligations  un- 
der the  International  Sugar  Agreement 
for   the    regulation   and   marketing    of 
sugar.    The  Sugar  Act  is  in  harmony 
with  our  foreign  trade  policy,  not  in  op- 
position to  its  objectives. 

The  charge  is  also  made  that  the  sugar 
program  imposes  a  cost  of  $700  million 
on  U.S.  consumers.  Underlying  this  fig- 
ure are  a  whole  series  of  implicit  as- 
sumptions none  of  which  have  validity: 
First.  The  assumption  is  made  that 
the  entire  domestic  sugar  industry  should 
either  sell  its  sugar  at  the  present  world 
market  price  of  $2  a  hundred  pounds  or 
quietly  l-quidate.  A  delivered  price  of 
$2  a  hundred  poimds  for  sugar  Is  far 
below  the  cost  of  production  in  any  area 
in  the  world. 

Second.  The  assumption  is  made  that 
the  United  States,  if  it  chose  to  do  so, 
could  secure  its  entire  supply  of  sugar — 
about  10  million  tons  per  year — from 
foreign  countries  on  the  so-called  world 
market. 


Third.  The  assumption  is  made  that 
if  the  United  States  were  to  attempt  to 
buy  all  of  its  sugar  on  the  world  market 
the  price  would  stay  right  where  it  Is 
now,  near  $2  per  hundred  pounds. 

Individually,  each  of  these  assump- 
tions  is  demonstrably  wrong.  In  com- 
bination they  are  absurd.  Any  effort  to 
compute  the  costs  of  the  sugar  program 
should  compare  costs  under  realistic  al- 
ternatives, not  under  conditions  which 
are  inherently  impossible.  The  $700 
million  figure  is  a  mere  exercise  in 
arithmetic,  not  an  estimate  at  all. 

What  would  it  cost  to  liquidate  the 
domestic  sugar  industry?  What  would 
it  cost  to  be  wholly  dependent  on  foreign 
suppliers?  What  would  our  national  ex- 
posure be  if  we  had  to  secure  all  of  our 
sugar  in  a  market  largely  influenced  by 
Communist  nations?  I  do  not  know  the 
answers  to  these  questions,  but  these  are 
the  questions  that  would  have  to  be  faced 
up  to  if  our  present  sugar  program  were 
to  be  abandoned. 

The  charge  is  made  that  under  the 
sugar  program  large,  and  by  implication 
urireasonable,  payments  are  made  to  U.S. 
sugar  producers.  Wholly  ignored  is  the 
fact  that  an  excise  tax  on  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar,  paid  by  refiners  and 
beet  processors,  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  sugar  program.  Since  1937  the  total 
amount  collected  under  this  tax  has  ex- 
ceeded cost  of  producer  payment  by 
$55  million.  The  U.S.  sugar  program 
does  not  represent  a  cost  or  burden  to 
this  Government,  but  on  the  contrary  It 
returns  each  year  substantially  more 
than  is  paid  out. 

Finally,  the  charge  is  made  that  the 
sugar  program  is  responsible  for  prices 
to  the  American  homemaker  which  are 
unreasonably  high.  The  Sugar  Act  ac- 
cepts as  its  price  objective  a  price  for  raw 
sugar  directly  related  to  the  parity  index 
determined  under  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  been  generally  suc- 
cessful in  achieving  this  objective.  The 
result  has  been  that  refined  sugar  prices, 
which  bear  a  direct  relationship  to  raw 
sugar  prices,  have  regularly  met  the 
standards  of  fairness  wliich  are  built  into 
the  concept  of  parity  pricing. 

It  is  no  criticism  of  pricing  fairness  to 
point  to  a  price  in  another  country, 
whether  it  be  Canada  or  elsewhere, 
which  is  lower.  Canada  was  used  as  an 
example,  however,  and  it  may  be  in  or- 
der to  look  a  little  at  its  sugar  situation. 
Much  of  its  sugar  is  being  bought,  at 
admittedly  low  prices,  from  Cuba.  Is 
this  desired  for  the  United  States?  Is 
this  the  way  to  reduce  the  price  of  sugar 
in  the  U.S.  grocery  stores?  Canada's 
whole  cost  structure,  its  wages,  its  per 
capita  income,  its  gross  national  product, 
are  at  a  lower  level  than  in  the  United 
States.  Is  it  any  surprise,  then,  that 
particular  commodities  may  have  a 
slightly  lower  price  in  Canada  than 
here? 

An  objective  analysis  of  the  facts  can- 
not but  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Sugar  Act  has  well  served  the  national 
interest;  that  it  has  protected  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  consumers 
while  at  the  same  time  it  has  helped  a 
limited  domestic  sugar  producing  in- 


dustry to  survive;  and  that  the  Sugar  Act 
should  be  extended  as  proposed  in  HIL 

11135. 

I  should  like  to  address  myself  briefly 
to  the  two  amendments  permitted  xinder 
the  rule.  First,  that  which  would  cancel 
the  quota  of  any  covmtry  which  is  repre- 
sented by  any  person  required  to  be 
registered  under  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]  in  his  able  pres- 
entation has  pointed  out  that  this  is  not 
a  proper  subject  for  inclusion  in  the 
Sugar  Act.  The  activities  of  all  persons 
representing  foreign  interests  are  regu- 
lated by  separate  statutes.  If  these 
statutes  are  not  adequate  they  shovild  be 
changed — but  not  by  amending  the 
Sugar  Act. 

Second,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  favors  the 
elimination  of  the  import  fee  on  foreign 
sugar.  The  proposed  amendment,  on 
the  basis  of  present  prices,  would  mean 
that  this  country  would  be  asking 
friendly  nations  to  supply  sugar  to  this 
market  at  substantially  below  the  cost 
of  production  in  practically  every  in- 
stance. It  could  well  mean  that,  under 
certain  conditions,  this  country  could  not 
obtain  the  required  supplies.  Both  the 
State  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  opposed  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  import  fee  in  this  legislation. 
The  President  has,  in  accordance  with  a 
promise  made  to  the  ambassadors  from 
member  countries  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  recommended  against 
the  fee.  And  it  should  be  remembered 
that  a  much  more  modest  fee  was  imder 
consideration  when  this  decision  was 
made — not  the  confiscatory  fee  provided 
in  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

As  Representative  from  our  greatest 
sugar-producing  State,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Corrmiittee  on  Agriculture,  I 
urge  the  passage  of  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee — and  the  defeat  of  the 
Pindley  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

[Mr.  FiNDLEY] . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Pindley),  there 
were—ayes  62,  noes  83. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Pindley 
and  Mr.  Callan. 

The  Committee  again  divided  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes, 
93,  noes,  114. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.   FINDLET 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  made  in  order  by  the  rule. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findlet:  On 
page  21,  strike  out  lines  8  and  9  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof:  "Sec.  9.  Section  213  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'Sec.  213.  (a)  As  a  condition  for  Import- 
ing sugar  into  the  continental  United  States 
pursuant  to  sections  202(c)  and  204  of  this 
Act,  an  Import  fee  shall  be  paid  to  the 
united   States,   which   fee   shall   be   75   per 


centum  of  the  amount  which  the  Secretary 
determines  from  time  to  time  will  approxi- 
mate the  amount  by  which  a  domestic  price 
for  raw  sugar  at  a  level  that  will  fulfill  the 
domestic  price  objective  set  forth  in  section 
201,  exceeds  the  prevailing  world  market 
price  for  raw  sugar  (adjusted  for  freight  to 
New  York,  and  most-favored-nation  tariff). 
The  fees  provided  for  In  this  paragraph  shall 
be  imposed  on  a  per  pound,  raw  value,  basis, 
and  shaU  be  applied  uniformly  except  that 
the  Import  fee  imposed  on  any  direct-con- 
sumption sugar  shall  be  one-half  of  one 
cent  per  pound  more  than  the  Import  fee 
Imposed  on  raw  sugar  imder  this  paragraph. 
Such  fees  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  apply- 
ing to  the  Secretary  for  entry  and  release 
of  sugar.  Such  pa3naient  shall  be  made  In 
accordance  with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  permitting  any  Importer  of 
sugar  to  apply  for  a  quota  set-aside,  ftu'- 
nlshing  such  security  as  the  Secretary  may 
require,  which  will  fix  the  Import  fee  for  any 
sugar  under  his  control  to  be  Imported  at 
any  time  during  a  calendar  year  at  the  rate 
then  In  effect  for  such  calendar  year.  The 
Secretary  shall  determine,  from  time  to  time, 
the  rate  of  Import  fee  and  the  Initial  such 
determination  shall  be  made  by  October  1 
In  each  year  for  the  succeeding  calendar 
year,  except  for  the  calendar  year  1966,  In 
which  case  such  determination  shall  be  made 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

"'(b)  The  funds  collected  as  Import  fees 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  covered  Into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts.' " 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr,  Chairman,  the 
lobbyist  amendment  has  been  disposed 
of,  but  I  am  reassured  by  the  comments 
by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  in  re- 
gard to  revision  of  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act.  The  Senate  sent  over 
a  bill  to  accomplish  this  objective  2  years 
ago,  so  I  am  hopeful  now  for  prompt 
consideration. 

The  import  fee  amendment  is  similar 
to  one  recommended  to  the  Congress  by 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  on  March 
28.  In  making  the  recommendation  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  argued  that  it 
would  help  to  curb  overproduction  of 
sugar  overseas. 

It  has  many  other  good  features. 

It  would  help  our  balance  of  payments. 
It  is  hard  to  estimate  precisely  what  the 
gain  to  our  balance  of  payments  would 
be,  but  assuming  present  prices  continue 
the  gain  to  our  balance  of  payments 
would  be  $210  million  a  year,  or  about  $1 
billion  for  the  life  of  the  bill. 

It  would  help  our  Federal  deficit  by 
the  same  amount.  The  likelihood  is  that 
we  will  have  another  $8  billion  deficit  or 
thereabouts  when  the  current  fiscal  year 
is  out.  This  amendment  would  help  to 
reduce  the  deficit  and  would  of  course  be 
a  substantial  benefit  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

This  is  similar  to  the  import  fee  sought 
until  very  recently  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration; similar  to  the  one  sought 
by  the  Kennedy  administration;  similar 
to  the  one  imposed  on  the  Dominican 
Republic  at  one  time  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration;  and,  similar  to  one  in 
effect  during  1962,  1963,  and  1964.  So 
Members  can  see  it  does  have  precedent. 

At  present  prices  sugar  quotas  will 
yield  a  pure  profit  over  world  prices  of 
about  $280  million  a  year.  My  amend- 
ment would  put,  therefore,  about  $210 
million  of  this  pure  profit  into  the  U.S. 


Treasury.  It  would  not  affect  domestic 
sugar  industries  in  any  shape  or  form. 
It  would  leave  ample  incentive  in  the 
foreign  quotas  for  these  countries  to  ship 
to  the  U.S.  market  to  the  limit  of  their 
quotas.  Domestic  quotas  and  prices 
would  not  be  involved  at  all. 

My  amendment  would  help  the  tax- 
payers and  help  our  balance  of  payments, 
and  it  would  hurt  nobody  but  the 
profiteers. 

If,  as  some  argued  yesterday,  world 
prices  would  go  up — and  I  would  expect 
them  to  go  up  some,  and  I  would  hope 
they  would — then  the  import  fee  would 
automatically  go  down  proportionately. 
Under  no  circumstances  would  this  im- 
port fee  cause  higher  sugar  prices  in  the 
United  States. 

Under  the  present  bill,  believe  it  or  not, 
E>r.  Duvalier,  the  worst  tsrrant  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  the  ruler  of  Haiti, 
will  have  access  to  big  money.  The  value 
of  the  premium  prices  he  will  have  ac- 
cess to  is  about  $2  million  a  year  or  about 
$10  million  for  the  life  of  this  act.  Now, 
why  should  the  consvuners  of  America 
help  to  finance  the  Duvalier  regime? 

As  presently  written,  plantation  owners 
in  Latin  America  who  pay  only  7  cents  an 
hour  to  canefield  workers  would  get  al- 
most as  much  for  the  sugar  they  sell  into 
the  U.  S.  market  as  do  the  Hawaiian  pro- 
ducers whose  canefield  workers  pres- 
ently get  more  than  $3  an  hour.  Com- 
pare the  $3  an  hour  with  the  7  cents  an 
houi'  and  you  get  some  small  idea  of  the 
tremendous  profit  involved  in  these  for- 
eign quotas  and  the  big  money  in  them. 
There  is  no  assurance  in  this  bill 
whatever  that  any  of  this  big  profit 
would  lead  to  higher  pay  for  the  cane- 
field workers  of  Latin  America.  Very 
likely  it  would  just  make  the  rich  that 
much  richer. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  President  has 
made  no  commitment  or  given  no  assur- 
ance on  the  question  of  the  import  fee. 
If  he  has,  it  has  been  completely  out  of 
sight.  I  cannot  find  any  record  of  it.  He 
did  say  that  he  will  propose  that  Con- 
gress eliminate  the  import  fee.  It  was 
no  promise;  no  commitment.  The  de- 
cision was  left  specifically  to  the 
Congress. 

Given  our  deficit  situation  and  given 
our  balance-of-payments  situation  and 
the  xmcertain  money  demands  that  lie 
ahead  for  us  in  defense,  to  me  it  is  simple 
logic  to  take  some  of  the  profit  out  of 
these  foreign  sugar  quotas  and  put  these 
into  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  benefit  all  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Pindley].  Mr.  Pindley  is  an  able 
and  hard-working  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  have  served  with  him  on  the 
committee  and  I  know  he  brings  this 
matter  forward  in  good  faith. 

I  base  my  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment primarily  on  two  points.  First,  it 
would  have  a  most  serious  impact  upon 
our  relations  with  many  important  al- 
lies and  particularly  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can neighbors.  Second,  It  would  jeop- 
ardize, in  my  opinion,  the  American 
consumer's  ability  to  receive  a  reliable 
and  adequate  supply  of  sugar  year  in 
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and  year  out.  On  the  first  point  the 
gentleman  mentioned  the  recommenda- 
tions made  earlier  in  the  year  by  the  do- 
mestic sugar  industry.  I  have  in  my 
hand  a  memorandum  from  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  in  which  it  Is  said  that 
the  industry  does  not  support  the  amend- 
ment which  would  impose  an  import  fee 
on  sugar. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  the 
State  Department  signed  by  Assistant 
Secretary  MacArthur  in  which  the  De- 
partment says  that  it  is  opposed  to  the 
import  fee  contained  in  the  Findley 
amendment. 

I  also  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  signed 
by  the  Under  Secretary  stating  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  opposes  the 
Findley  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  statement  made 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  the  President  indicated 
his  opposition  to  this  amendment  be- 
cause he  said  that  he  would  recommend 
to  the  Congress — page  13  of  this  report — 
that  the  Congress  eliminate  the  special 
import  fee  on  sugar. 

,  I  have  been  advised  by  the  White 
House  this  morning  that  the  President 
is  opposed  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask:  What  would  the 
adoption  of  the  Findley  amendment  do 
to  our  relations  in  Latin  America? 

First  of  all.  it  is  at  odds  with  the  Char- 
ter of  Pimta  del  Este,  which  established 
as  one  of  the  bases  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  the  stability  of  prices  of  basic 
raw  materials  in  commerce  between 
nations. 

It  contradicts  the  principles  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
In  June  1964,  that  we  would  work  to- 
gether to  stabilize  prices  on  major  ex- 
ports at  fair  levels. 

Any  import  fee  on  sugar  has  been  pro- 
tested officially  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  It  has  been  protested 
in  an  official  communication  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  by  the  President  of  the 
Inter-American  Committee  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  called  the  CIAP. 

Following  that  recommendation,  the 
President  stated: 

And  consistent  with  the  CIAP  recommen- 
dations I  will  propose  this  afternoon  that 
Congress  eliminate  the  special  Import  fee 
on  sugar  so  that  the  full  price  will  go  to 
the   Latin   American   producers. 

Such  a  proposal  was  contained  in  the 
bill  which  the  administration  sent  to  the 
Congress  on  that  same  date. 

To  depart  from  these  recommenda- 
tions could  have  disastrous  effects. 

Not  only  would  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  harm  this  Nation's  diplo- 
matic posture,  it  would  work  serious 
economic  hardship  on  many  of  our  allies 
and  friends. 

Reports  of  the  Libraiy  of  Congress 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  show 
that  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  many 
•.of  the  quota  countries  averages  about  5 
cents  per  pound.  The  bill  before  the 
House  today  provides  to  these  countries 
a  price  of  only  5.7  cents  per  pound. 


The  Findley  amendment  would  put 
the  United  States  in  the  unenviable  posi- 
tion of  forcing  some  of  our  supplying 
countries  to  sell  us  their  sugar  at  less 
than  the  cost  of  production,  and  on  the 
basis  of  present  prices,  for  less  than 
other  major  importing  nations  are 
paying. 

How  would  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment leave  the  United  States  in  com- 
parison to  the  other  major  sugar  im- 
porting countries? 

The  United  Kingdom  has  a  sugar 
quota  program  similar  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  Its  guaranteed  price  is 
5.8  cents  per  pound,  with  no  duty,  a 
price  comparable  to  that  paid  in  the 
United  States,  as  opposed  to  something 
like  3  cents  per  pound  should  the  Findley 
amendment  be  adopted. 

France  has  a  sugar  program  with  a 
price  higher  than  the  price  objective  in 
our  Sugar  Act. 

Russia  and  Red  China  have  contracts 
to  purchase  virtually  the  entire  Cuban 
sugar  crop  at  a  price  of  approximately 
6  cents  per  pound,  which,  again,  is  higher 
than  our  price. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
present  to  all  the  world  a  devastating 
contrast  between  the  treatment  extended 
to  Cuba  by  Russia  and  Red  China,  and 
the  less  generous  treatment  we  would  be 
extending  to  our  loyal  allies  and  neigh- 
bors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  primary  objective, 
of  course,  is  to  guarantee  permanent  and 
adequate  supplies  of  sugar  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  a  fair  prtce.  The  essence 
of  our  sugar  program  is  to  protect  the 
American  consumer  against  a  wildly 
fluctuating  sugar  price  by  limiting  our 
market  to  reliable  suppliers  who  agree 
to  meet  our  needs  at  a  set  and  fair  price. 

The  Findley  amendment  would  sacri- 
fice this  time-tested  program  in  an  un- 
certain effort  to  improve  our  balance  of 
payments.  He  says  we  will  gain  $200 
million  a  year.  But,  let  us  look  at  the 
record.  For  2V2  years  beginning  in  the 
middle  of  1962,  there  was  a  levy  on  most 
of  the  sugar  coming  into  the  United 
States.  Yet  in  tliis  entire  2 1/2 -year  pe- 
riod, the  fee  netted  the  U.S.  Treasury 
only  $40  million. 

This  is  a  matter  of  record.  It  is  a  clear 
indication  that  the  world  market  price 
is  completely  unpredictable  and  that  the 
figures  used  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois are  highly  questionable.  Further- 
more, any  effect  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  conjectural  because  the  earn- 
ings of  the  sugar  supplying  nations  make 
possible  imports  by  those  countries  from 
us. 

There  is  also  a  relationship  between 
the  imposition  of  an  import  fee  and  the 
aid  requirements  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  import  fee  which 
reduces  the  attractiveness  of  the  U.S. 
market  to  our  suppliers  weakens  the  de- 
pendability of  the  source  of  supplies  for 
the  American  housewife.  H.R.  11135 
provides  a  comprehensive  system  that 
assures  that  adequate  supplies  shall  al- 
ways be  available.  We  must  not  weaken 
that  system. 


On  all  points,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  include 
the  memorandums  and  letters  to  wliich 
I  referred  earlier  in  my  statement: 
Memorandum 

To:   Members  of   the  House  Committee  on 

Agriculture. 
From :  The  Domestic  Sugar  Industry  1 
Subject:  Import  fee  on  sugar. 
Date:  September  30.  1965. 

In  view  of  conflicting  reports  concerning 
the  attitude  of  the  domestic  sugar  Industry 
toward  one  aspect  of  pending  sugar  legisla- 
tion, we  consider  it  desirable  to  set  forth  our 
position. 

The  domestic  sugar  Industry  does  not  sup- 
port the  amendment  which  would  Impose  an 
Import  fee  on  sugar.  It  vigorously  supports 
the  position  of  the  President  and  the  admin- 
istration against  an  Import  fee. 

Confusion  as  to  the  Indxistry's  position  may 
have  arisen  because  earlier  this  year  it  was 
advised  by  responsible  oflQcials  In  the  admin- 
istration that  consistent  with  their  an- 
nouncement of  October  19,  1964,  there  would 
not  be  administration  support  for  sugar  leg- 
islation unless  such  a  fee  were  included. 
After  much  discussion  the  indiistry  agreed 
to  support  an  Import  fee  of  not  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  difference  between  the  so- 
called  world  market  and  the  domestic  price 
objective  of  the  act,  with  a  l-cent-per-pound 
celling. 

Subsequently,  the  President  determined 
that  such  a  fee  was  inadvisable  and  an- 
nounced his  position  to  the  ambassadors 
from  the  Latin  American  countries.  On  Au- 
gust 17,  1965,  the  President  said:  "I  will  pro- 
pose today  that  Congress  eliminate  the  spe- 
cial Import  fee  on  sugar,  so  the  full  price  of 
sugar  will  get  to  the  Latin  American  pro- 
ducers." 

Department  op  Agricultube, 
Office  of  the  Under  Secretary, 
Washington,  DC.,  October  12. 1965. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mb.  Albert:  This  administration  is 
firmly  opposed  to  levying  a  fee  on  Imports  of 
sugar  into  the  United  States. 

A  number  of  developing  countries,  espe- 
cially in  this  hemisphere,  depend  on  sugar 
exports  for  much  of  their  foreign  exchange. 
The  United  States  is  the  only  preferential 
market  available  to  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. The  balance  of  their  sugar  moves  into 
the  world  market  where  prices  have  been 
distressingly  low  all  year.  At  present  the 
price  is  2.2  cents  per  pound  which  is  also 
just  about  the  average  for  the  year  to  date. 
The  dollar  earnings  which  they  realize  from 
sugar  exports  to  the  United  States  materially 
reduce  the  aid  requirements  of  many  of  these 
countries. 

On  August  17,  at  the  ceremony  commem- 
orating the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  the  President  stated  that 
he  would  propose  to  the  Congress  that  Latin 
American  producers  receive  the  full  price  for 
sugar  shipped  to  the  United  States.  The  bUl 
to  carry  out  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions was  sent  to  Congress  on  the  same  day. 

I  am  attaching  an  excerpt  from  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  which  relates  to  this  sub- 
ject. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  ScHNrrrKER, 

Under  Secretary. 


Excerpts  From  Preshjent's  Statement 
First,  we  must  step  up  our  efforts  to  pre- 
vent disastrous  changes  In  the  prices  of 
those  basic  conunodlties  which  are  the  life- 
blood  of  so  many  of  our  economies.  We  will 
continue — as  we  did  this  week  in  London — 
to  strengthen  the  operation  of  the  cofifee 
agreement  and  to  search  for  ways  to  stabilize 
the  price  of  cocoa. 

We  will  try  to  maintain  a  regularly  ex- 
panding market  for  the  sugar  that  is  pro- 
duced by  Latin  America.  And  consistent 
with  the  CIAP  recommendations,  I  will  pro- 
pose this  afternoon  that  Congress  eliminate 
the  special  import  fee  on  sugar  so  that  the 
full  price  will  go  to  the  Latin  American 
producers. 

Second,  we  must  try  to  draw  the  economies 
of  Latin  America  much  closer  together. 
The  experience  of  Central  America  reaffirms 
that  of  Europe.  Widened  markets — the 
breakdown  of  tarlfif  barriers — leads  to  In- 
creased trade  and  leads  to  more  efficient 
production  and  to  greater  prosperity. 


'  Domestic  Beet  Sugar  Industry.  Mainland 
Cane  Sugar  Industry,  Hawaiian  Sugar  Indus- 
try, Puerto  Rican  Sugar  Industry.  U.S.  Cane 
SuTar  Refiners'  Association. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  B.C.,  October  12, 1965. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Albert:  The  adminis- 
tration would  strongly  oppose  proposals  to 
reintroduce  a  fee  to  take  away  the  difference 
between  the  world  market  price  for  sugar 
and  the  domestic  price  which  we  choose  to 
pay  under  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  fourth  anniversary 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  on  August  17, 
1965,  President  Johnson  said  that  we  must 
step  up  our  efforts  to  prevent  disastrous 
changes  In  the  prices  of  those  basic  com- 
modities which  are  the  Ufeblood  of  so  many 
of  the  economies  of  the  countries  in  the 
world.  He  went  on  to  say  that  we  will  try 
to  maintain  a  regvUarly  expanding  market 
for  the  sugar  that  Is  produced  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  that  consistent  with  the  CIAP  rec- 
ommendations he  would  propose  that  Con- 
gress eliminate  the  special  import  fee  on 
sugar  so  that  the  fxill  price  would  go  to  the 
Latin  American  producers. 

When  the  import  fee  was  first  recom- 
mended in  1962,  the  world  sugar  market  had 
still  not  recovered  from  the  change  In  Cas- 
tro Cuba's  sugar  policy.  It  was  a  time  of 
great  uncertainty.  The  Department  hoped 
at  that  time  that  a  fee  might  discovirage 
overly  large  expansion  of  production  in  many 
countries  who  were  then  making  their  deci- 
sions as  to  whether  to  move  in  to  fill  the  gap 
expected  to  result  from  Cuba's  decreasing  its 
sugar  production.  Despite  the-  existence  of 
the  fee,  many  countries  continued  to  ex- 
pand their  production.  Prices  are  now  ex- 
tremely low  and  the  future  stability  of  world 
sugar  is  in  doubt. 

The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has 
taught  us  that  the  global  quota  and  fee  ar- 
rangements of  the  1962  act  have  not  con- 
tributed to  stability  of  supplies  for  oiu-  con- 
siimers  in  the  way  our  earlier,  traditional 
system  did.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the 
administration  has  proposed  a  return  to  the 
former  arrangements  under  which  all  the 
foreign  portion  of  our  market  is  assigned  to 
specific,  named  countries,  and  no  import  fee 
Is  levied. 

Our  primary  objective  must  be  to  guar- 
antee permanent  and  reliable  supplies  to  the 
American  people.  The  system  of  assigned 
country  quotas,  buttres.sed  by  the  return  of 
tbe  quota  premiiun  when  our  price  Is  above 
the  world  price,  will  best  assure  stable,  pre- 
dictable supplies.  The  presence  of  an  Im- 
port fee  Inevitably  reduces  the  attractiveness 
of  the  United  States  as  a  market  and  there- 
fore does  not  contribute  toward  security  of 
supplies  for  the  American  consximer. 
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It  should  be  recalled  that  since  the  be- 
ginning of  our  present  sugar  system  In  1934, 
the  foreign  countries  which  supply  our  mar- 
ket have  enjoyed  the  full  price  (less  the 
tariff)  we  seek  to  gruarantee  to  the  American 
farmer.  The  aspirations  of  Latin  American 
countries  and  others  which  serve  our  sugar 
market  center  around  obtaining  the  full  price 
for  what  they  sell  here.  Since  they  have  so 
long  had  the  full  price,  the  introduction  of 
the  fee  would  look  to  them  like  the  with- 
drawal of  a  long  established  privilege  which 
they  would  find  difficult  to  vmderstand.  It 
would  be  received  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere  as  a  denial  of  what  has  become 
a  vital  economic  and  political  aspiration  of 
theirs;  namely,  obtaining  the  full  price  for 
their  basic  export  commodities  In  the  mar- 
kets of  the  developing  co\intries. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
we  know  a  great  deal  more  now  about  the 
cost  of  production  In  many  foreign  coixntrles 
than  we  did  in  1962.  At  that  time  there  was 
considerable  feeling  that  the  so-called  quota 
premiuna  represented  a  windfall  to  countries 
able  to  produce  sugar  at  a  cost  substantially 
below  what  they  obtained  here.  Now,  as  pro- 
grams like  the  Alliance  for  Progress  have  be- 
come more  effective,  wage  rates  are  generally 
rising.  More  and  more  of  the  price  we  pay 
for  sugar  Is  making  a  direct  contribution  to 
increased  standards  of  living  in  the  covintrles 
which  supply  sugar  to  the  United  States.  In 
view  of  our  concern  for  the  economic  prog- 
ress of  the  developing  countries,  as  evidenced 
by  programs  like  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  take  a  step  which  would 
discoiu-age  the  economic  development  of  the 
countries  which  supply  us  with  sugar. 

For  these  reasons  the  Department  believes 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  reintroduce  an 
import  fee. 

Sincerely, 

Douglas  MacArthub  II, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 

Relations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  '"noes" 
had  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered;  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Findley 
and  Mr.  Callan. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  95, 
noes  137. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana  moves  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  enacting  clause  be  stricken. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
Members,  I  hope  to  use  this  time  as 
profitably  as  possible  in  explaining  to 
them  the  nature  of  the  recommital  mo- 
tion which  I  will  offer  later.  This  motion 
will  be  very  similar  to  the  one  that  has 
just  been  rejected,  except  it  will  set  the 
fee  at  50  percent  instead  of  75  percent. 

I  feel  in  my  own  personal  rationaliza- 
tion of  this  legislation  that  this  is  a  better 
figure.  I  think  it  is  one  that  is  more 
easily  defended,  and  I  think  it  is  one  that 
certainly  the  US.  Treasury  is  justified  in 


attempting  to  impose.  I  say  "attempt" 
because,  as  I  listened  to  the  discussion 
of  my  good  friend,  the  able  majority 
leader,  he  set  forth  the  reasons  why  the 
majority  were  in  opposition  to  any  import 
fee.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  what  this  turnabout 
in  their  attitude  toward  an  import  fee, 
is  because  of  the  Dominican  crisis.  It 
was  hoped  that  by  dropping  the  import 
fee  to  appease  the  ruffled  feathers  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  that  were 
aroused  because  of  our  intervention  there. 
I  think  the  President  himself,  when  he 
originally  recommended  this  fee,  realized 
it  was  a  just  and  equitable  levy  and 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  within  the  last  year  the 
administration  was  for  this  precise  pro- 
vision in  the  law. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  That  is 
right,  so  were  the  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducers and  the  refining  industry.  It  has 
been  supported  also  by  the  last  three 
Presidents. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Every  time 
something  comes  up  on  the  fioor  of  this 
body  we  are  told  it  will  seriously  jeopard- 
ize our  International  relations  with  our 
Latin  American  friends.  This  was  the 
red  herring  that  was  used  at  the  time  the 
House  cd^sidered  the  immigration  bill. 
We  had  sy  real  tought  fight  on  that  legis- 
lation at  that  time.  We  did  not  prevail. 
We  attempted  to  put  on  a  hemispheric 
limitation,  but  after  all  of  those  argu- 
ments the  bill  on  immigration  went  over 
to  the  other  body  and  almost  within  24 
hours  all  of  those  arguments,  which 
sounded  plausible  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  were  undercut.  They  get  rather 
threadbare  with  that  kind  of  argument, 
but  they  did  it.  The  administration  was 
for  this  legislation,  it  was  for  this  provi- 
sion in  the  last  year,  and  we  should  help 
them  get  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  want  to  add  at  this  point  that  in 
addition  to  the  very  cogent  argument 
that  our  distinguished  minority  leader 
has  presented,  I  want  to  impress  upon 
the  majority  that  this  is  in  line  with  the 
principle  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
Selden  resolution  which  we  approved  not 
too  long  ago.  I  think  that  those  of  you 
who  supported  the  Selden  resolution 
ought  to  likewise  support  this  recom- 
mital motion  because  they  are  basically 
alike  having  to  do  with  our  foreign  policy 
and  particularly  with  regard  to  our  re- 
lations in  the  Caribbean. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LATTA.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
Members  of  the  House  are  entitled  to 
know  how  the  various  U.S.  beet  sugar 
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This   comparison   is   as 
Effect  of  H.R.  11135  on  U.S.  beet  sugar  companies 


companies  and  their  producers  will  fare     present   law 
under  HJl.  11135  as  compared  with  the     follows: 


1.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co 

2.  Holly  Sugar  Corp - 

3.  Sprcckels  Supur  Co.,  division  American  Sugar  Co 

4.  Amalcamateil  Sugar  Co 

5.  American  Crystal  Sugar  Co — 

6.  Utah-Idalio  Sugar  Co.— Layton  Sugar  Co 

7.  Union  Sugar,  division  Consolidated  Foods 

8.  Michigan  Sugar  Co -— 

9.  Monitor  Sugar,  Division  Rob.  Gage  Coal  Co 

10.  Buckeye  Sugars,  Inc -_- 

11.  The  National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co 

12.  Empire  State  Sugar  Co 

Total — 


Market  allotment 


Present  law 


Tons 


629,000 

442,400 

409,000 

323,300 

286,400 

272,600 

132,300 

83,400 

40,300 

15,300 

8.000 

8,000 


2,660,000 


Percent  of 
total 


23.7 

16.7 

15.4 

12.2 

10.8 

10.3 

A.0 

&3 

L6 

.6 

.S 

.3 


100.0 


H.R.  11135 


Tons 


717,000 

505.200 

465,800 

369,000 

326,700 

311,600 

151,200 

96.800 

45,400 

18,100 

9,100 

9,100 


3,025,000 


Tons  Increase 


88,000 

62.800 

56,800 

45,700 

40,300 

39,  (Xn 

18,900 

13,400 

5,100 

2,800 

1,100 

1,100 


375,000 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  I  hope  we  thoroughly  under- 
stand what  is  involved  here  before  we 
vote  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

It  so  happens  that  I,  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis] 
and  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Morrison],  represent 
some  of  the  sugar-producing  sections  of 
my  State.  I  have  had  to  familiarize  my- 
self with  this  very  complex  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

Now  let  us  see  what  is  involved  here. 
To  begin  with — until  the  rise  of  Castro 
in  Cuba — about  96  percent  of  all  the  for- 
eign requirements  for  sugar  consumption 
In  the  United  States  outside  of  our  own 
possessions  came  from  Cuba. 

There  was  therefore  no  allocation  of 
any  substantial  amounts  to  the  other 
countries  in  Latin  America.  And  when 
all  the  sugar  came  from  Cuba,  there  was 
no  import  fee  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  Sugar  Act 
was  passed  back  in  1937,  certain  consid- 
erations were  given  to  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers, both  beet  and  cane,  and  the  ex- 
isting tariff  was  reduced  for  Cuba. 

One  of  the  sanctions  against  Castro, 
as  all  of  you  know,  was  that  we  cut  off 
totally  and  completely  all  imports  from 
^  Cuba.  That  meant  something  like  3 
million  tons  of  sugar  a  year  had  to  be  al- 
located to  other  countries. 

Now  what  did  we  do?  We  attempted 
to  allocate  that  tonnage  to  various 
friendly  nations  in  Latin  America.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  argue  whether  or  not 
the  allocations  that  have  been  made  in 
this  proposed  legislation  are  right  or 
not — I  do  not  know  enough  about  them. 
But  I  know  this.  I  know  that  if  we  im- 
pose this  proposal  which  will  be  con- 
tained in  the  motion  to  recommit,  we 
would  be  discriminating  against  every 
one  of  our  friends  in  Latin  America. 

Now  why  do  I  say  that?  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  world 
price  for  sugar.  That  is  an  illusion — a 
snare  and  a  delusion.  There  is  a  residual 
price  for  sugar  and  that  has  to  do  with 
sugar  that  has  no  market  and  it  brings 
any  price  that  the  market  will  bring. 


That  price  is  roughly  today  about  3  cents 
a  pound.  But  practically  no  sugar  is 
sold  that  way.  Today  England  pays  5.8 
cents  per  pound  for  sugar  and  they  im- 
port every  pound  of  it.  France  pays  8.5 
cents  per  pound.  Russia  and  Red  China 
pay  6  cents  a  pound  for  sugar.  Yet  here 
it  is  proF>osed  by  the  minority  that  we 
pay  our  Latin  American  friends  some- 
thing like  3  cents  a  pound  for  sugar. 
The  notion  that  that  would  not  upset 
our  relations  with  Latin  America  just  is 
not  correct. 

The  only  recommendation  if  any 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  cor- 
rection? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  refuse 
to  yield. 

The  only  time  there  was  any  indica- 
tion of  any  import  fee  was  when,  upon 
the  insistence  of  certain  parties,  some 
segments  of  the  administration  said  that 
they  would  go  along  on  1  penny. 

This  is  quite  different  from  the  pro- 
posal here  involved  today.  Since  that 
time  the  administration  has  very  finnly 
come  out  against  any  such  proposal. 

Now  there  is  one  other  matter  that 
has  not  been  mentioned  here  today. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  cor- 
rection? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  do  not  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  the  regular 
order.    I  decline  to  yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  declines  to  yield.  The 
gentleman  will  proceed. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
have  the  time  to  yield.  The  gentleman 
had  his  time  and  I  did  not  try  to  get  him 
to  yield. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposal  violates 
GATT.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 
What  would  happen  if  we  adopted  this 
proposal?  We  would  have  to  go  in  and 
renegotiate  all  of  our  tariff  arrangements 
with  all  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 
Rather  than  saving  the  consumers  any 
money  anywhere  in  this  country,  the  net 
effect  would  be  that  we  would  have  to 
renegotiate  our  tariff  agreements  which 
would  result  in  complete  confusion  and 


pandemonium.  I  hope  all  of  us  under- 
stand this  and  I  hope  this  very  destruc- 
tive motion  to  recommit  will  be  re- 
pudiated when  it  is  offered. 

When  the  facts  are  studied,  however, 
it  becomes  clear  that  the  imposition  of 
the  proposed  import  fee  would  be  a  se- 
rious error.  The  purpose  of  the  import 
fee  is  to  tax  away  from  the  foreign  pro- 
ducers the  difference  between  the  U.S. 
price  and  the  usually  lower  "world  mar- 
ket price."  At  present,  for  example,  the 
U.S.  price  is  about  6.85  cents  per  pound, 
while  the  adjusted  world  price  is  about 
3.10  cents,  making  a  difference  of  about 
3.75  cents  per  pound.  If  it  were  true  that 
most  of  the  world's  sugar  were  sold  at 
the  so-called  "world  market  price,"  then 
such  an  import  fee  proposal  might  make 
sense,  because  it  would  be  clear  that  the 
United  States  was  paying  almost  three 
times  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  world 
for  sugar. 

Ih  fact,  however,  between  80  and  90 
percent  of  the  world's  sugar  appears  to 
be  sold  at  prices  approximating  the  U.S. 
price,  while  only  10  to  20  percent  is  sold 
at  the  so-called  world  market  price. 
Here  is  the  way  it  works.  Total  world 
production  of  sugar  is  a  little  more  than 
60  million  tons  per  year.  About  three- 
fourths  or  45  million  tons  of  this  is  con- 
sumed in  the  country  where  it  is  pro- 
duced. Virtually  all  of  this  sugar  is  sold 
under  some  sort  of  protective  arrange- 
ment which  yields  a  stable  and  profitable 
price  for  the  producer  well  in  excess  of 
the  world  market  price.  Of  the  remain- 
ing one-quarter  of  world  production,  or 
about  15  million  tons,  which  is  shipped 
from  one  country  to  another,  more  than 
one-half — 7  to  9  million  tons — is  sold  to 
preferential  markets  like  the  United 
States,  Britain,  or  France.  Thus,  out  of 
a  total  world  production  of  more  than  60 
million  tons,  only  about  6  or  7  million 
tons  is  sold  on  the  so-called  world 
market. 

In  fact,  the  "world  market"  is  nothing 
more  than  a  residual  market  where  the 
world's  excess  sugars  are  sold.  Over  the 
years  most  of  the  developed  countries 
have  learned  that  occasionally  there  are 
sugar  shortages  resulting  from  small 
crops  brought  about  by  such  things  as 
hurricanes  or  drought.  But  these  de- 
veloped countries  are,  like  the  United 
States,  unwilling  to  reduce  sugar  con- 
sumption even  during  times  of  scarcity. 
Accordingly,  they  have  pegged  their 
sugar  prices  at  a  level  which  will  insure 
that  they  have  an  adequate  supply  even 
during  periods  of  world  shortage.  The 
premium  price  systems  of  the  developed 
countries  cause  supplying  countries  to 
produce  at  least  enough  to  meet  their 
obligations  to  the  premium  price  im- 
porting covmtries.  Inevitably  some  sup- 
plying countries  have  excess  production. 
For  the  most  part,  this  excess  production 
is  what  is  sold  on  the  world  market. 

It  can  be  seen,  then,  that  the  world 
market  is  in  fact  a  residual  market.  It 
can  be  compared  with  the  various  Gov- 
ernment surplus  stores  aroimd  the  coun- 
try. For  example,  a  tent  originally  cost- 
ing $25  might  be  found  in  a  surplus  store 
with  a  price  of  $5.  The  reason  for  the 
difference  In  price  is  not  that  the  two 


tents  are  different,  but  rather  that  the 
one  found  in  the  surplus  store  is  not 
needed  by  the  Government;  it  is  in  ex- 
cess of  known  requirements ;  in  short,  it 
Is  surplus,  so  we  sell  it  for  whatever  price 
we  can  get.  The  same  thing  can  be  said 
for  most  of  the  sugar  sold  on  the  so- 
called  world  market. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  just  as  tentmak- 
ers  do  not  normally  produce  Army  tents 
for  surplus  stores,  so  sugar  producers  do 
not  normally  produce  sugar  for  the  world 
market.  Accordingly,  we  could  not  ra- 
tionally take  the  position  that  the  price 
of  sugar  in  the  world  market  is  a  prof- 
itable price  for  foreign  producers.  It  is 
not,  and  the  cost  figures  filed  by  foreign 
producers  with  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee shows  that  it  is  not.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  seems  clear  that  we 
cannot  responsibly  impose  a  variable  tax 
designed  to  soak  up  the  difference  be- 
tween the  U.S.  price  and  the  surplus 
store,  or  world  market,  price. 

The  proposal  would  also  be  a  clear 
violation  of  GATT.  This  is  virtually 
admitted  in  a  letter  from  the  State  De- 
partment Legal  Advisor  to  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
dated  December  30,  1964.  This  means 
that  if  the  fee  were  imposed,  we  would 
probably  have  to  compensate  other  coun- 
tries by  lowering  our  tariffs  on  some  oth- 
er items,  or  face  retaliatory  action  by 
them  against  our  own  exports.  Second, 
it  would  undoubtedly  embarrass  the 
United  States  in  its  relations  with  Latin 
American  countries.  Thus,  for  example, 
on  August  17,  1965,  the  President  ad- 
dressed the  Ambassadors  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  on  the  fourth  anni- 
versary of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
said: 

We  win  try  to  maintain  a  regularly  ex- 
panding market  for  the  sugar  that  is  pro- 
duced by  Latin  America.  And  consistent 
with  the  CIAP  recommendations,  I  wUl  pro- 
pose this  afternoon  that  Congress  eliminate 
the  special  Import  fee  on  sugar  so  that  the 
full  price  will  go  to  the  Latin  American 
producers. 

After  this  statement  by  the  President, 
it  would  clearly  be  embarrassing  to  im- 
pose the  import  fee. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  im- 
port fee  proposal  is  unwise  both  from  an 
economic  and  good-neighbor  standpoint, 
and  should  not  be  enacted. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word  of  the  preferential 
motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  motion  is  not 
in  order  at  this  time. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  no  pres- 
ent time  allowed  under  the  rules.  The 
question  is  on  the  preferential  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
sugar  bill  before  us  is  the  result  of  exten- 
sive deliberation  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. It  represents  many  compromises 
and  perhaps  no  one  will  be  happy  with 
the  bill  in  its  entirety.  But  I  have  been 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  has  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  many  different 
segments  of  the  sugar  industry  and  the 


nearly  unanimous  support  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  good 
bill  and  will  assure  the  many  consumers 
of  sugar  I  represent  of  adequate  sup- 
plies of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices. 

We  all  know  that  sugar  is  not  a  luxury 
but  a  necessity.  Everyone  consumes  it 
in  many  forms  every  day.  Because  of 
this,  legislation  designed  to  protect  our 
supplies  of  sugar  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance and  deserves  the  careful  atten- 
tion given  to  it  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Every  housewife  knows  the 
serious  effects  of  a  shortage  of  sugar.  We 
must  not  expose  the  American  consumer 
to  the  dangers  of  such  a  shortage  and 
this  bill  is  designed  to  assure  our  coun- 
try of  a  continuing  substantial  supply. 

The  bill  will  also  protect  the  livelihood 
of  the  many  workers  in  the  two  cane 
sugar  refineries  in  Philadelphia  and  in 
the  various  other  associated  industries 
such  as  transportation. 

In  1964,  more  than  850,000  tons  of  raw 
sugar  moved  into  the  Port  of  Philadel- 
phia on  nearly  100  ships.  This  raw  sugar 
moving  into  Philadelphia  was  valued  at 
well  over  $100  million. 

American  Sugar  Co.  and  National 
Sugar  Co.  have  both  played  an  important 
role  in  the  business  conununity  of  Phila- 
delphia since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Their  two  refineries  provide  employment 
for  nearly  2,000  people  and  maintain  an 
annual  payroll  of  nearly  $15  million. 

These  two  up-to-date  cane  sugar 
refineries  need  adequate  stable  supplies 
of  raw  sugar  if  they  are  to  serve  the  many 
consumers,  housewives,  and  industrial 
users,  with  the  sugar  they  need.  The  bill 
before  us  would  restore  the  stability  of 
supplies  of  raw  sugar  we  enjoyed  for  so 
many  years  before  the  unhappy  experi- 
ence of  1963  and  1964.  The  disturbances 
of  those  years  came  as  a  result  of  the  im- 
position of  an  import  fee.  The  commit- 
tee bill  before  us  does  not  provide  for 
such  a  fee,  but  we  have  been  put  on  no- 
tice that  an  amendment  will  be  offered 
to  restore  that  fee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  import  fee 
amendment  is  offered  I  will  cast  my  vote 
against  it.  As  recently  as  August  17 
President  Johnson  spoke  out  against 
such  a  fee.  If  the  proposed  amendment 
should  pass  it  would  undercut  our  foreign 
policy  as  expressed  by  the  President.  I 
am  also  fearful  that  it  would  mean  high- 
er prices  for  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  H.R.  11135 
with  the  technical  amendments  proposed 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
roots  of  the  sugarbeet  industry  are  sunk 
deeply  into  the  fertile  soil  of  my  district 
in  Colorado,  as  they  are,  indeed,  in  the 
economy  of  the  entire  State.  Colorado  is 
the  largest  producer  of  beet  sugar  of  all 
the  States  in  the  great  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  and  the  second  largest  producer 
among  all  the  States  in  the  Union. 

In  my  district  are  2  of  Colorado's  12 
beet  sugar  mills — at  Longmont  and  at 
Brighton.  In  fact,  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago,  long  before  there  was  a  beet 
sugar  industry  in  Colorado,  some  far- 
sighted  members  of  the  Chicago-Colo- 
rado colony,  a  band  of  courageous  pio- 
neers who  founded  the  town  of  Long- 


mont, were  urging  that  the  production  of 
sugarbeets  and  beet  sugar  would  prove 
to  be  the  salvation  of  the  West. 

And  so  you  understand,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  am  keenly  aware  not  only  of  the 
importance  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  of 
today  to  the  West,  but  also  of  today's 
urgent  needs  of  the  industry.  It  is  that 
awareness  that  prompts  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  urge  passage  of  HJl.  11135  because  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  desperately 
needs  the  domestic  quota  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  provides  for  some  modest  In- 
crease in  marketing  rights — on  a  tempo- 
rary basis — for  the  domestic  beet  sugar 
producers.  The  urgent  necessity  for  this 
modest  increase  in  marketing  rights, 
above  what  they  would  be  in  the  present 
law,  came  about  because  of  certain  events 
that  took  place  in  the  sugar  world  about 
2V>  years  ago. 

At  that  time,  an  apparent  shortage  of 
sugar  in  the  world  was  having  reper- 
cussions in  the  U.S.  market,  and  our  Gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  assure  sugar  sup- 
plies for  our  consumers,  and  help  bring 
down  prices,  pleaded  with  the  domestic 
sugar  producers,  and  offered  certain  en- 
couragements, to  produce  much  greater 
quantities  of  sugar  than  the  domestic  in- 
dustry had  ever  produced  before.  This, 
the  industry  did. 

For  example,  the  farmers  who  grow 
beets  for  the  two  beet  sugar  factories  in 
my  district  produced  sufiBcient  additional 
sugarbeets,  and  the  mills  so  expanded 
their  operations  that  they  produced 
nearly  10  million  pounds  more  refined 
sugar  in  1963  than  in  1962.  Ten  million 
pounds  of  sugar  is  enough  to  care  for  the 
total  sugar  needs  of  100,000  Americans 
for  an  entire  year. 

This  response  to  the  pleas  of  our  Gov- 
ernment was  typical  of  the  response  by 
sugarbeet  growers  and  the  beet  sugar 
companies  throughout  the  West.  The  ad- 
ditional, immediate  production  of  the 
beet  sugar  industry  helped  to  stem  the 
tide,  and  bring  the  1963  sugar  price  situ- 
ation under  control.  The  industry  was 
able  to  market  part  of  that  additional 
production  during  1963,  because  all 
quotas  were  administratively  increased 
that  year  to  meet  the  emergency. 

The  upward  surge  in  beet  sugar  pro- 
duction continued  in  1964,  encouraged 
by  the  Government's  lifting  of  all  aro-e- 
age  controls  for  that  year.  How^vfr, 
when  Congress  was  not  given  an  oppor- 
tunity, last  year,  to  act  on  sugar  legis- 
lation, and  provide  additional  marketing 
rights  for  the  beet  sugar  industry,  the  in- 
dustry found  itself  not  only  geared  to  a 
higher  level  of  production,  but  actually 
producing  many,  many  millions  of 
pounds  more  sugar  than  it  was  permitted 
to  sell. 

Today  the  sugar  silos  and  the  sugar 
warehouses  in  my  district  are  literally 
bulging  with  sugar  that  cannot  be  sold 
unless  we  pass  this  bill,  and  provide  ad- 
ditional marketing  rights  to  the  beet 
sugar  industry.  And  the  sugarbeet  har- 
vest now  is  in  full  swing  with  stocks  of 
sugar  adding  to  the  problem. 

The  sugarbeet  growers  in  my  district 
took  a  10 -percent  cut  in  acreage  this 
year,  and  they  face  a  much  more  drastic 
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reduction  next  year  unless  we  pass  this 
bill.  Even  with  the  temporarily  in- 
creased marketing  permitted  by  the  bill, 
anotlier  acreage  cut  is  probable;  without 
a  law.  a  cut  is  inevitable. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  the  beet 
sugar  industry  should  be  further  penal- 
ized for  having  responded  so  well  and  so 
affirmatively  to  our  Government's  pleas 
for  more  production  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency. I  urge  immediate  pa.ssage  of  H.R. 
11135. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Findley  amendments  to  the  sugar 
bill  now  before  us  appear  to  me  to  be 
deserving  of  complete  support. 

These  amendments  provide:  First, 
that  sugar  lobbyists — those  unseen  men 
who  bargain  for  quotas  for  their  cus- 
tomers— will  be  outlawed  in  effect ;  sec- 
ond, that  the  U.S.  Government  will  col- 
lect an  import  fee  on  sugar  shipped  into 
this  country,  the  import  fee  to  represent 
the  difference  between  the  6  cents  the 
United  States  pays  for  sugar  and  the 
2-cent-a-pound  world  price.  In  other 
words,  this  amendment  would  sop  up 
some  of  the  gravy  of  the  sugar  market. 

I  am  appalled  at  the  manner  in  which 
we  too  long  have  allowed  ourselves — we. 
the  Members  of  Congress — to  be  used  In 
this  sticky  sugar  mess.  Too  long,  I  feel, 
we  have  not  taken  the  time  and  the 
trouble  to  really  take  a  close  look.  If 
this  be  self-indictment,  so  be  it. 

But  now,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
start  correcting  some  of  our  serious  over- 
sights, and  I  propose  to  take  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

Let  us  look  at  what  a  sugar  quota  does 
for  a  country  that  manages  to  wangle 
it  from  this  Congress. 

A  country  that  uses  lobbyists  and  gets 
a  quota,  let  us  say,  of  25.000  tons  of 
sugar  would  net  a  premium  of  $2  mil- 
lion— a  premium  of  $2  million  extracted 
from  the  consumers  of  the  United 
States.  That  $2  million  is  made  up  of 
the  difference  between  the  U.S.  artifi- 
cially supported  price  of  6  cents  a  pound 
and  the  world  price  of  2  cents  a  poimd. 
That  figures  out  to  $80  a  ton  in  pre- 
mivun — and  $80  multiplied  by  25,000  Is 
$2  million — all  gouged,  not  too  subtly, 
from  American  consumers. 

The  reforms  being  proposed  today  are 
long  overdue,  and  I  will  support  them 
wholeheartedly  in  the  interest,  not  only 
of  the  consumers,  as  important  as  they 
are.  but  also  in  the  hope  that  by  our 
actions  today  we  can  regain  control  over 
a  situation  that  must  be  corrected. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
all  know  that  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  held  extensive  hearings  on 
the  sugar  legislation  last  year  and  again 
this  year.  This  item  is  one  of  224  items 
that  comes  under  the  heading  of  Agri- 
culture and  it  was  our  responsibility  as 
members  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
to  report  a  sugar  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
Congress  before  Congress  adjourns.  We 
fully  realize  that  before  Cuba  was  domi- 
nated by  Castro  that  our  country  pur- 
chased approximately  96  percent  of  our 
sugar  from  that  country  and  gave  them 
a  2-percent  incentive  in  order  to  help  out 
the  economy  of  that  country. 

Now  since  Cuba  seems  to  have  a  com- 
munistic dictator  we  have  been  trying 


to  divide  our  foreign  sugar  quota  among 
as  many  countries  that  produce  sugar  as 
possible  in  order  that  we  can  always  feel 
certain  that  we  have  a  dependable  source 
where  we  could  purchase  additional 
sugar  should  this  country  become  en- 
tangled in  a  war  or  some  other  emer- 
gency. 

Personally.  I  do  not  see  how  the  com- 
mittee could  have  more  equally  divided 
the  sugar  quotas  among  the  countries 
that  produce  sugar  even  though  I  have 
always  been  of  the  opinion  that  some  of 
the  smaller  countries  that  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  production  of  sugar  in  order 
to  keep  their  economy  healthy  possibly 
should  have  had  additional  quotas. 

I  support  my  chairman,  Mr.  Cooley, 
wholeheartedly  in  connection  with  this 
proposed  legislation  and  hope  that  the 
House  and  the  Senate  can  take  favorable 
action  on  this  bill  before  the  weekend. 

I  have  given  thorough  study  to  each 
quota  that  was  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee and  the  proposed  quotas  that  was 
sent  to  us  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  not  ap- 
prove this  bill  in  its  present  form  and 
the  President  could  not  sign  it  into  law 
without  further  delay. 

Again,  I  want  to  congratulate  Chair- 
man Cooley  on  his  outstanding  work  in 
connection  with  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  sugar  legislation  is  important 
to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  There  are  two  large 
cane  sugar  refineries  In  Philadelphia 
providing  work  for  thousands  of  em- 
ployees. In  1964.  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion worth  of  sugar  moved  into  the  port 
of  Philadelphia. 

Sugar  legislation  Is  also  a  complex 
matter  affecting  American  agriculture, 
industry,  and  consumers.  The  sugar 
bill  before  us  is  supported  by  nearly  all 
persons  affected  and  I  am  nappy  to  sup- 
port the  bill.  I  am  convinced  it  will  be 
good  legislation  for  Philadelphia  and  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  domestic  industry  for 
its  efforts  in  arriving  at  a  mutually  ac- 
ceptable solution.  I  should  like  to  point 
out.  however,  that  the  established  domes- 
tic cane  sugar  refining  industry  has  had 
to  make  extensive  sacrifices  to  achieve 
the  compromise.  This  large  domestic  In- 
dustry has  given  up  more  than  1  million 
tons  of  sugar  over  the  life  of  this  bill. 
The  loss  of  the  right  to  refine  and  market 
this  tremendous  amount  of  sugar  will 
cost  the  domestic  cane  refining  industry 
and  its  workers  heavily,  but  the  sacri- 
fice was  made  to  permit  the  beet  and 
mainland  cane  interests  to  market  their 
surpluses  grown  during  the  past  2  years. 

When  the  period  of  adjustment  has 
passed,  the  delicate  balance  established 
by  the  act  among  the  various  parts  of  the 
sugar  industry  must  be  carefully  main- 
tained. Future  beet  and  mainland  cane 
surpluses  must  not  be  permitted  to 
develop. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  support  the  bill  be- 
fore us  together  with  the  committee 
amendments.  However,  the  amend- 
ment to  reimpose  confiscatory  import 


fees  should  be  defeated.  We  have  seen 
the  disastrous  effects  in  1963  and  1964 
of  tying  our  domestic  market  to  the  so- 
called  world  market  in  sugar.  We  must 
not  permit  our  sugar  market  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  wide  price  fluctuations  of 
the  world  market  again.  The  import 
fee  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  voice  opposition  to  the  Sugar  Act 
amendments  in  their  present  form.  The 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  enact  legisla- 
tion that  would  establish  an  outrageous 
grab  bag  program,  which  has  the 
appearance  and  aroma  of  having 
molded  in  great  part 'by  high-priced 
peddlers  of  influence.  I  am  making  spe- 
cific reference  to  the  sugar  lobbyists  who 
have  been  particularly  active  this  year. 
From  the  quota  system  now  being  of- 
fered, it  appears  that  their  labors  have 
not  been  in  vain.  The  nation-by-nation 
quota  system  has  turned  Uncle  Sam  into 
"Uncle  Sugar"  and  approximately  29 
sugar-producing  countries  have  been 
willing  to  spend  $357,258  in  fees  over  the 
past  year  to  retain  lobbyists  to  make  sure 
that  Uncle  Sugar  does  not  forget  them. 
The  larger  the  quota  received,  the  more 
pure  profit  gained. 

At  present  prices,  the  value  of  the 
quota  premium,  that  is,  the  approximate 
difference  between  the  U.S.  price  and  the 
world  price  of  raw  sugar,  is  about  $3.50 
per  hundredweight,  or  $70  a  ton.  The 
current  world  price  of  sugar  is  about  $2 
a  hundredweight.  The  same  hundred- 
weight in  the  U.S.  market  sells  at  about 
$5.50.  In  other  words,  the  U.S.  price  is 
almost  three  times  higher  than  what 
producers  could  get  in  any  other  world 
market. 

Under  the  proposed  program,  about  4 
million  tons  of  sugar  will  be  purchased 
under  foreign  quotas.  The  pme  profit 
being  offered  amounts  to  $280  million  a 
year  or  $1.4  billion  for  the  5-year  term. 
If  this  is  not  high-priced,  wide-open 
profiteering,  I  would  like  to  know  a  bet- 
ter scheme.  And  of  course,  the  entire 
outrageous  plan  is  ultimately  paid  for  by 
the  American  consumer. 

We  are  now  about  to  ask  the  American 
consvuner  to  contribute  his  share  to  $50,- 
000-a-year  fees  obtained  by  some  sugar 
lobbyists  and  to  the  $280  million  a  year 
bonanza  grabbed  by  those  foreign  coun- 
tries shrewd  enough  to  bargain  for  a 
piece  of  the  sugar  pie.  One  nation,  Ar- 
gentina, under  a  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture recommendation,  was  to  receive  a 
quota  of  63,585  tons  based  on  a  yearly 
consumation  rate  of  9.7  million  tons. 
Argentina  had  not  engaged  any  lobby- 
ist to  protect  its  recommended  quota. 
When  the  bill  was  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee, this  quota  had  been  cut  to  21.485 
tons,  with  the  remainder  going  to  those 
countries  who  had  retained  lobbyists. 

It  seems  absolutely  absurd  for  the 
various  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  devise  all  sorts  of  methods  to 
improve  our  balance  of  payments  while 
the  Congress  is  being  asked  to  increase 
^e  outfiow  of  American  dollars  at  the 
iate  of  $280  million  a  year  for  5  years. 
Even  more  absurd  is  the  granting  of  a 
quota  of  10,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  of 
sugar  for  the  calendar  year  of  1968  and 
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each  subsequent  year  to  a  countiT  which 
has  yet  to  plant  its  fii-st  acre. 

It  is  more  than  evident  to  myself  that 
the  sugar  lobbyists  have  done  their  work 
well.  They  collect  fat  fees,  their  clients 
are  assured  of  windfall  profits,  the 
American  taxpayer  underwrites  the  cost 
of  the  program  and  aU  are  left  bewil- 
dered in  trying  to  figure  out  how  much 
each  countiy  receives. 

This  free-for-all  raid  on  the  public 
purse  has  to  be  curtailed  and  I  join  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  calling  for 
an  end  to  this  unwarranted,  ill-conceived 
program  that  benefits  no  one  save  the 
high-living  profiteers. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
clear  that  the  bill  before  us,  H.R.  11135, 
offers  significant  benefits  to  producers  of 
sugar,  to  traders  in  sugar;  but  what 
benefits  accrue  to  the  vast  majority  of 
American  families,  who  pay  the  annual 
cost? 

The  answer,  I  believe  is  "None." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  89th  Congress  can 
justly  be  proud  of  its  record  of  achieve- 
ment this  year.  Let  us  now  add  one  more 
achievement:  removal  of  subsidies  to 
traders  in  sugar.  Let  us  not,  in  the  last 
few  weeks  of  this  year's  session,  close  the 
books  by  once  again  enacting  petty  spe- 
cial-interest legislation,  at  the  behest  of 
the  sugar  lobby. 

H.R.  11135  would  continue  an  artifi- 
cially detei-mined,  consimier-financed, 
inflated  market  price  for  sugar  and  sugar 
products  in  the  United  States.  The  in- 
flated price  will  cost  the  American  con- 
sumer at  least  $300  million,  probably  far 
more. 

Of  the  almost  10  million  tons  of  sugar 
we  consume  in  this  country  annually, 
only  60  percent  is  grown  domestically — 
including  Puerto  Rico. 

Forty  percent  of  our  sugar  is  obtained 
from  abroad.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  currently  pay  foreign  producers 
a  premium  price  for  this  sugar,  a  price 
of  $6.85  per  hundredweight  or  almost 
three  times  the  current  net  price  on  the 
world  market,  the  foreign  producers  to 
whom  we  pay  this  gift  are  under  no  legal 
obligation  to  fulfill  the  assigned  quotas. 
So  if  the  world  price  for  sugar  were  to 
rise  above  the  price  set  by  this  legisla- 
tion, foreign  producers  could  demand — 
and  could  not  be  refused — higher  prices 
for  their  allotment.  On  the  other  hand, 
assuming  the  world  price  will  remain,  as 
it  has,  lower  than  the  U.S.  sugar  price — 
which  is  the  case,  and  has  been  the  case 
the  vast  majority  of  the  time — the  Amer- 
ican consumer  will  continue  to  pay  a 
"gift  tax"  to  foreign  sugar  producers. 
I  find  this  particular  "gift  tax"  indefen- 
sible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recognize  that  it  Is  im- 
portant that  the  world's  leading  nations. 
including  this  Nation,  work  together  to 
assure  high  prices  for  the  exportable 
products  of  the  developing  countries. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  whom  abroad  do 
^e  pay  this  particular  sugar  "gift  tax?" 

The  dollars  we  pay  go  principally  to 
the  long  entrenched,  landowning  fam- 
ines of  Latin  America,  often  the  most 
reactionary  elements  in  the  political  life 
or  the  subcontinent.  These  relatively 
lew  families,  to  whom  we  donate  this  gift, 
lurthermore  often  do  not  invest  their 


windfall  in  the  economic  arteries  of  their 
nations;  instead,  traditionally,  they  im- 
mediately send  a  sizable  fraction  of 
their  dollar  profits  abroad,  to  a  safe 
haven  in  Switzerland.  Thus,  the  gift  our 
American  consumers  make  when  they 
purchase  sugar  and  its  products,  may 
neither  substantially  aid  economic  devel- 
opment in  these  nations,  nor  even  neces- 
sarily help  the  foreign  exchange  prob- 
lems these  countries  face. 

We  are  told  that  the  high  price  set 
for  sugar  by  this  bill  is  required  so  that 
the  American  farmer  can  survive  in  com- 
petition with  foreign  producers.  This 
may  very  well  be  the  case,  Mr.  Chairman. 
But  let  me  point  out  some  facts  about 
U.S.  sugar  production  that  bear  on  this 
question:  First,  over  half  of  the  sugar 
produced  in  the  United  States— includ- 
ing Puerto  Rico — is  cane  sugar.  Cane 
sugar  is  now  produced  almost  solely  on 
vast,  mechanized,  corporate-owned  land 
areas.  Few  little  family  farmers  here. 
Many  of  the  employees  of  the  corporate 
farms  are  migrant  workers,  whose  wages 
are  notoriously  low.  Thus  it  is  these 
huge  sugar  corporations  who  benefit 
most  from  the  American  consumer's 
sugar  "gift  tax." 

Furthermore,  in  addition  to  receiving 
a  price  for  their  produce  which  is  more 
than  double  the  world  price,  American 
sugar  producers  also  all  receive  direct 
subsidy  payments.  More  particularly, 
the  t^p  25  recipients  of  direct  subsidies — 
receiving  subsidies  ranging  in  amount 
from  over  a  million  dollars  to  a  low  of 
$260,000 — were  all  corporate  cane  sugar 
producers  in  Florida,  Hawaii,  Louisiana, 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Why,  I  ask,  should 
these  particular  corporations  be  sub- 
sidized, while  others  are  not? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot,  in  good  con- 
science, vote  for  this  bill.  I  cannot  vote 
to  saddle  the  American  consumer  with  a 
sugar  "gift  tax,"  whose  proceeds  enrich 
a  few  Latin  American  families  and  a 
few  U.S.  cane  sugar  corporations,  yet 
help  virtually  no  American  family  farms. 
I  shall  vote  against  H.R.  11135,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op- 
posed to  passage  of  this  sugar  bill  for  the 
reason,  among  others,  that  it  is  highly 
sweetened  for  the  foreigners.  This-is,  in 
fact,  another  foreign  aid  bill  for  it  gives 
to  too  many  foreign  countries  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  American  farmers 
and  American  industry  and  labor. 

We  have  heard  much  in  the  last  few 
days  of  how  this  legislation  will  stabilize 
sugar  prices  to  American  consumers.  It 
has  all  the  earmarks  of  stabilizing  these 
prices  at  high  levels,  just  as  did  the  so- 
called  International  coffee  agreement. 
The  consumers  of  this  country  are  pay- 
ing right  through  the  nose  for  coffee,  de- 
spite the  assurance  of  certain  Members 
of  Congress  that  would  not  be  the  case. 
And  in  the  opinion  of  this  Member,  U.S. 
consumers  will  continue  to  pay  to  foreign 
suppliers  nearly  three  times  the  world 
price. 

Why,  for  instance,  should  any  sugar 
production  quota  go  to  the  British-con- 
trolled Bahamas  where  sugar  has  never 
before  been  produced?  Let  the  British 
develop  the  sugar  Industry  there  and  let 
them  take  the  sugar  that  is  produced. 


Why  should  American  consumers  buy  it 
and  pay  nearly  three  times  the  price  of 
the  world  market? 

In  his  excellent  speech  on  this  bill,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Lancen, 
said  in  effect  that  midwestern  sugarbeet 
producers  and  processors  will  get  what 
amounts  to  the  crvunbs  off  this  legislative 
table.   I  agree. 

And  there  seems  little  doubt  that  this 
legislation  has  been  a  real  sugarplum  for 
the  lobbyists  who  have  chiseled  out  the 
lush  quotas  for  certain  foreign  countries. 
Why  has  there  been  so  much  opposition 
to  the  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  who  seeks 
only  to  put  a  bridle  on  these  highly  paid 
lobbyists?   Why  these  lobbyists,  anyway? 

Cut  it  thick  or  thin,  this  is  another 
foreign  handout  that  is  being  taken  out 
of  the  hides  of  American  consumers  and 
American  producers.  I  refused  to  be  a 
party  to  the  sellout  of  our  consumers  in 
the  coffee  deal  and  I  refuse  to  take  con- 
sumers and  producers  to  the  cleaners 
through  the  process  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
sugar  bill  before  us  today  really  is  in  the 
category  of  a  fifth  wheel.  Who  needs  it? 
This  bill  is  a  monstrosity.  It  is  even 
worse  than  any  farm  bill  that  I  have 
seen  presented  to  the  Congress  in  the 
past  25  years. 

Certainly,  the  sugar  consimiers  of  this 
Nation  do  not  need  it.  They  have  been 
saddled  with  it  for  about  20  years  now, 
and  all  that  it  has  meant  has  been  a 
much  higher  price  for  a  vital  food  prod- 
uct— a  higher  price  that  has  been  re- 
flected in  higher  prices  for  all  the  foods 
in  which  sugar  Is  used. 

The  bill  now  before  us  would  con- 
tinue this  mockery  of  congressional 
sugar  control  for  another  5  years.  I 
oppose  its  continuation  in  the  most  vigor- 
ous terms  because  I  feel  the  sugar  alloca- 
tion scheme  has  resulted  in  nothing  but 
higher  prices  to  consumers. 

Consumers  on  the  eastern  seaboard  are 
now  paying — as  the  direct  result  of  this 
legislation — at  least  4  cents  a  pound 
more  for  sugar  than  the  world  price. 
Sugar  producers,  both  here  and  abroad, 
are  being  paid  at  the  inflated  rate  of  6 
cents  a  poimd  when  the  world  price  is  a 
bit  less  than  2  cents. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  arguments 
made  by  the  proponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion that  sugar  prices  would  climb  to  un- 
Imagined  heights  if  we  became  involved 
in  a  world  conflict.  But,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  legislation  that  would  prevent 
such  skyrocketing  prices  In  any  event. 

In  other  words,  our  consumers  are 
paying — and  have  been  paying — an  In- 
flated price  for  sugar  for  about  20  years 
to  protect  them,  supposedly,  against  the 
possibility  of  an  emergency  inflated  price 
that  probably  would  happen  anyway. 

This  sugar  bill  has  cost  our  consumers 
millions  of  dollars;  it  has  placed  this 
Congress  in  an  untenable  position;  and 
it  has  turned  sugar  into  a  sticky  sub- 
ject, to  say  the  least. 

My  vote  is  against  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation, or  anything  like  it.    Let  us  throw 
open  this  great  consumer  market  of  ours. 
Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.   Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  regret  that  the  necessity  of  my 
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presence  yesterday  in  California  pre- 
vented my  earlier  participation  in  the 
debate  on  sugar  legislation. 

My  purpose  in  arising  is  to  clarify 
some  points  for  the  record  and  ta  argue 
for  an  amendment  imposing  a  suitable 
import  fee  on  foreign  sugar.  My  points 
of  clarification  are  the  following: 

First.  Section  10  of  the  bill  amending 
section  302  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  con- 
tains a  provision  for  a  reservation  of 
acreage  of  domestic  sugarcane  from  the 
sugarcane  allotment  acreage  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  production  and  re- 
fining in  new  areas.  This  amendment 
was  adopted  at  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Txjnney]  to 
permit  the  ultimate  development  of 
sugarcane  production  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  of  California  for  processing 
through  an  existing  sugarbeet  process- 
ing plant  which  would  be  further 
equipped  to  process  sugarcane.  This 
amendment  was  drafted  in  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
would  permit  an  assignment  of  acreage 
to  the  Imperial  Valley  for  such  process- 
ing and  marketing  by  the  sugar  processor 
involved  although  such  processor  is  al- 
ready in  the  beet  sugar  business. 

Second.  Under  existing  law  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  authority  to 
set  quarterly  quotas  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  sugar.  It  is  not  the  purpose  or 
effect  of  this  legislation  to  subtract  from 
that  authority.  It  was  clearly  demon- 
strated before  our  committee  that  this 
existing  authority  is  needed  to  carry  out 
the  price  stabilization  feature  of  the 
Sugar  Act  and,  therefore,  this  legislation 
does  not  diminish  that  authority. 

Third.  A  statement  was  made  on  the 
floor  the  other  day  by  the  gentleman 
from   Hawaii    [Mr.    Matstjnaga]    which 
might     seem     to    indicate     that    only 
through  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
would  the  domestic  beet  and  can  indus- 
try be  permitted  to  market  rather  large 
supplies  of  refined  sugar  being  held  in 
storage  by  domestic  beet  and  cane  re- 
finers— added  sugar  which  was  produced 
and  refined  at  the  specific  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  when  there  was 
an  actual  or  potential  shortage  of  for- 
eign sugar  in  1963.    Such  implication  is 
not  correct.    If  for  some  reason  no  sugar 
legislation  is  passed,  such  sugar  could  be 
marketed  in  a  proper   set  of  circum- 
stances.   I  refer  to  the  possibility  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  raise 
the  estimate  of  the  level  of  consumption 
requirements   above   a   9.700,000   figure. 
Increments  above  that  figure  could  result 
in   increasing  the  amount  of  domestic 
cane   and  beet  sugar  which   would  be 
marketable  and  the  larger  the  increase 
the  larger  the  msu-keting. 

Finally  I  would  express  support  for 
restoration  of  the  authority  to  impose 
an  import  fee  which  would  recaptvire 
for  the  Treasury  part  of  the  difference 
between  the  U.S.  price  and  the  world 
price. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again  we  are  being  asked,  in  the  closing 
hours  of  a  long  congressional  session,  to 
approve  a  bill  which  has  vast  implica- 
tions for  ovur  relations  with  more  than 
a  dozen  covmtries  as  well  as  for  our  own 
domestic  economy. 


This,  of  course,  is  nothing  new. 
Amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  have 
traditionally  been  called  up  as  one  of  the 
last  legislative  items  of  a  year.  They  are 
presented  under  rules  which  prohibit 
perfecting  amendments  and  always  with 
the  thinly  veiled  threat  that  if  they  are 
not  passed,  havoc  will  be  wreaked  on  the 
sugar  market.  To  say  the  very  least,  this 
is  neither  a  sensible  nor  an  adequate  way 
in  which  to  write  important  legislation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  one  time  it  was 
argued  that  high  domestic  sugar  prices 
were  necessary  to  guarantee  a  stable 
supply  of  sugar  and  also  to  provide  a 
form  of  foreign  aid.  Today  the  more 
common  argioment  is  that  high  prices 
are  necessary  to  protect  domestic  pro- 
ducers. Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  do 
not  object  to  these  stated  reasons.  Dis- 
tinguished agricultural  economists,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  have  advised  me  that  this 
program  has  worked  reasonably  well  in 
several  respects. 

But  I  am  concerned  that  after  rela- 
tively little  opportimity  for  considera- 
tion by  the  House,  and  without  the  op- 
portvmlty  for  the  House  to  exercise  its 
will  on  the  substance  of  this  program, 
we  are  providing  an  extension — not  for 
1  or  2  years — but  for  5  years. 

Some  knowledgeable  people  have 
argued  that  since  sugar  quotas  have  sub- 
stantial significance  for  our  relations 
with  a  number  of  countries  they  should 
be  drawn  by  the  administration.  Others 
have  argued  that  we  should  retirni  to  the 
global  quota  system  rather  than  the 
grab-bag  system  of  country  quotas  which 
we  find  In  this  bUl  today.  There  may 
even  be  some  merit  In  this  latter  point, 
but  whatever  the  system  I  do  feel  that 
Congress  should  retain  ultimate  juris- 
diction. 

But  if  Congress  Is  to  exercise  this 
responsibility  It  must  be  prepared  to  do 
so  In  a  responsible  manner.  This  means 
that  svigar  legislation  should  be  reported 
to  the  Congress  with  ample  time  remain- 
ing In  the  session  for  It  to  £u;t  wisely  and 
thoughtfully.  It  means  that  sugar  legis- 
lation should  be  reported  under  niles 
which  will  permit  revisions  and  changes 
deemed  appropriate  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress.  It  means,  in  short, 
that  Congress  should  be  given  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  exercise  its  proper 
legislative  responsibilities. 

The  questions  which  have  been  raised 
about  this  bill  make  very  clear,  among 
other  things,  that  we  need  to  make  a 
thorough  review  of  our  entire  sugar 
policies.  The  present  hodgepodge — the 
present  collection  of  quotas,  taxes,  sub- 
sidies, and  artificial  prices — is  certainly 
an  inferior  and  inadequate  substitute 
for  a  clearly  thought-through  program 
which  could  benefit  both  cons\imers  and 
producers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  vote  against 
this  bill  today  as  an  expression  of  my 
disapproval  of  the  way  in  which  It  has 
been  considered  and  presented  and  in  the 
sincere  hope  that  Congress  will  make 
the  review,  that  it  will  make  the  study, 
that  it  will  take  the  long  look  which  this 
whole  legislative  area  so  badly  needs. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  totally  opposed  to  the  bill.  H.R.  11135, 


extending  the  Sugar  Act.  Numerous 
broad  questions  need  to  be  answered  in 
connection  with  this  bill.  The  present 
program  does  not  expire  until  the  end  of 
next  year.  There  Is  no  need  to  rush  this 
legislation  through  at  this  time.  There 
Is  plenty  of  time  to  go  Into  the  matter 
thoroughly  next  year  and  seek  answers 
to  those  questions.  The  present  haste 
Is  unseemly  and  only  adds  fuel  to  the 
cloud  of  suspicion  surrounding  the  sugar 
program  and  the  question  of  how  quotas 
are  allotted  to  the  various  countries. 

This  is  a  deep  and  complicated  subject. 
The  sugar  program  costs  American  con- 
sumers some  $700  million  every  year. 
Much  of  this  fiows,  in  the  form  of  sub- 
sidies, into  the  pockets  of  wealthy  sugar 
interests  overseas.  It  keeps  up  the  price 
of  sugar  to  the  American  consumer.  It 
Is  carried  on  In  the  name  of  orderly 
marketing  but  serious  questions  have 
been  raised  indicating  that  the  program 
may  not  be  necessary  at  all  to  maintain 
markets. 

There  is  the  sordid  matter  of  lobbying 
by  foreign  goverrunents  and  allegations 
of  huge  lobbying  fees  paid  to  representa- 
tives of  those  governments,  as  well  as 
allegations  of  influence  peddling  and 
political  payoffs.  Congress  should  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  entire  sugar  story  be- 
fore it  agrees  to  j)erpetuate  this  pro- 
gram. I  strongly  urge  that  this  bill  be 
defeated  and  that  we  return  to  the  sub- 
ject next  year  for  a  thorough  look. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
briefly  some  aspects  of  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  House,  HJl.  11135,  the  Sugar 
Act  Amendments  of  1965. 

As  you  know,  this  legislation  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Members  of  the  House  for 
their  consideration  on  a  virtual  take- 
It-or-leave-lt.  now-or-never  basis,  late 
in  the  session  when  everyone  is  thinking 
about  adjournment,  and  without  any  real 
opportunity  to  offer  substantive  amend- 
ments to  help  Improve  what  Is  admit- 
tedly a  most  complex  and  far-reaching 
measure. 

Unfortunately,  this  seems  to  be  the 
annual  ritual  for  congressional  consid- 
eration of  the  sugar  bill.  In  my  opinion, 
however,  it  does  little  to  contribute  to 
mature  or  thoughtful  deliberation,  or  to 
assure  adequate  protection  for  the  vital 
interests  of  the  American  consumer. 
Nor  does  it  help  us  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  the  workers  and  producers  in  the 
U.S.  domestic  sugar  Industry. 

Congress  is  asked  to  take  this  legis- 
lation on  "faith"  in  the  unerring  wis- 
dom of  the  majority  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee,  and  without  a  genuine 
chance  to  examine,  analyze,  and  perhaps 
change  the  bill  in  any  meaningful  way. 
But  I  would  say  that  "faith"  is  a  rather 
poor  substitute  for  such  essential  exami- 
nation and  analysis. 

This  year,  serious  charges  have  been 
made  regarding  the  propriety  of  allow- 
ing highly  paid  lobbyists  for  foreigri 
sugar  interests  to  allegedly  influence  tne 
drafting  of  this  legislation. 

In  addition,  the  procedures  and  cri- 
teria apparently  used  by  the  committee 
in  estabUshlng  the  lucrative  foreign 
sugar  quotas  has  been  brought  mto 
question. 


Finally,  there  Is  little  doubt  that  the 
foreign  policy  implications  of  the  allo- 
cation of  these  valuable  foreign  quotas 
have  not  been  explored  as  adequately  as 
this  important  subject  requires. 

Also.  I  would  like  to  know  If  It  Is  true, 
as  has  been  charged,  that  the  extra 
"quota  premium"  paid  annually  by 
American  consumers  for  our  foreign 
sugar  purchases  will  amount  to  some 
$280  million  a  year. 

If  this  is  true,  and  I  have  heard  no  one 
deny  it,  then,  over  the  5-year  life  of  the 
legislation,  U.S.  homemakers  will  pay 
nearly  $1^2  billion  more  than  the  estab- 
lished world  price  for  the  sugar  we  buy 
abroad  on  the  world  market. 

Such  a  ridiculous  situation  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  American  pre- 
mium price  paid  to  foreign  suppliers — in 
order  to  artificially  support  the  price  of 
domestic  sugar — is  presently  almost 
three  times  the  world  price. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  profiteering  on 
a  grand  scale,  with  every  housewife  and 
consumer  in  the  country  forced  to  pick 
up  the  tab  through  an  Increased  food 
budget,  adding  unnecessarily  to  an  al- 
ready high  cost  of  living. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Burke,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
^H.R.  11135)  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
598,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

MOTION  TO  BECOMMTT 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  motion  to  reconmiit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Harvet  of  Indiana  moves  to  recommit 
the  bill  H.R.  11135  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture with  instructions  to  report  the  same 
back  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: Page  21.  line  8.  strike  out  lines  8  and 
9  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  9.  Effective  January  1,  1966.  section 
213  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'"Sec.  213.  (a)  As  a  condition  for  Import- 
ing sugar  Into  the  Continental  United  States 
pursuant  to  sections  202(c)  and  204  of  this 
Act,  an  Import  fee  shall  be  paid  to  the  United 
States,  which  fee  shall  be  not  more  than  50 


per  centiun  of  the  amount  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  from  time  to  time  will 
approximate  the  amount  by  which  a  domes- 
tic price  for  raw  sugar  at  a  level  that  will 
fulfill  the  domestic  price  objective  set  forth 
In  section  201,  exceeds  the  prevailing  world 
market  price  for  raw  sugar  (adjiisted  for 
freight  to  New  York,  and  most  favored  na- 
tion tariff) :  Provided,  however.  That  such 
import  fee  for  raw  sugar  shall  not  exceed 
1  cent  per  pound,  raw  value.  The  fees  pro- 
vided for  In  this  paragraph  shall  be  Imposed 
on  a  per  pound,  raw  value,  basis,  and  shall 
be  applied  uniformly  except  the  Import  fee 
Impyosed  on  any  direct  consiunptlon  sugar 
shaU  be  not  more  than  one-half  of  1  cent 
per  pound  more  than  the  Import  fee  Imposed 
on  raw  sugar  under  this  paragraph.  Such 
fees  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  applying  to 
the  Secretary  for  entry  and  release  of  sugar. 
Such  payment  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations permitting  any  Importer  of  sugar  to 
apply  for  a  quota  set-aside,  furnishing  such 
security  as  the  Secretary  may  require,  which 
will  fix  the  Import  fee  for  any  sugar  under 
his  control  to  be  Imported  at  any  time  dur- 
ing a  calendar  year  at  the  rate  then  in  effect 
for  such  calendar  year.  The  Secretary  shall 
determine,  from  time  to  time,  the  rate  of 
the  Import  fee  and  the  Initial  such  deter- 
mination shall  be  made  by  October  1  In  each 
year  for  the  succeeding  calendar  year,  except 
for  the  calendar  year  1966,  in  which  case 
such  determination  shall  be  made  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date. 

'"(b)  The  funds  collected  as  Import  fees 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  covered  Into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts'." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  in- 
quire whether  the  Clerk  properly  read 
"50  per  centum"  or  "1  cent"  In  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  I  just  wish  to  be  siure 
I  heard  correctly. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  under- 
stands the  Clerk  read  "not  more  than  50 
per  centimi." 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Or  a  1-cent 
maximum? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  says  "not  more 
than  one-half  of  1  cent." 

The  question  Is  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  160,  nays  230,  not  voting  41, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  366] 
YEAS— 160 


Adair 

Anderson.  Dl. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ayres 

Battln 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bow 

Bray 

Broomfleld 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

BroyhiU.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

CahlU 

Callaway 


Cameron 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Cleveland 

Comer 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Curtln 
Curtis 
Dague 
Davis.  Wis. 
Derwlnskl 


Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dyal 

Ellsworth 

Erlenbom 

Felghan 

Findley 

Flno 

Fogarty 

Ford.  Gerald  B. 

Ford, 

Wmiam  D. 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Gibbons 
Goodell 
GrlflEln 


Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gumey 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

HaUeck 

Halpem 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hechler 

Horton 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Karth 

KastenmeiOT 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  N.Y. 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

Love 

McCarthy 

McCiilloch 

McDade 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N.Dak. 
Anntmzlo 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Baldwin 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Bates 
Beck  worth 
BeU 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonner 
Brademas 
Broolcs 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Bin-ton,  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Callan 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Cooley 
Corman 
Craley 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 

Duncan,  Greg. 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Everett 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbstein 


McEwen 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackle 

Marsh 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Mathias 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Moore 

Morris 

Morton 

Mosher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konski 

PeUy 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poff 

Quillen 

Race 

Beid.  HI. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Reinecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Robison 

NAYS— 230 

Pamaaey 

Farnum 

FasceU 

Fisher 

Flood 

Plynt 

Foley 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Priedel 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Gannatz 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Giaimo 

Gilbert 

GUllgan 

Gonzalez 

GrabowskI 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Grelgg 

Grlder 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harris 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

H6bert 

HelstoskI 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Holland 

Howard 

HuU 

Hungate 

Huot 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okl&. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

KJuczynsld 

Komegay 

Krebs 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  Md. 

McDowell 

McFaU 

McOrath 

McMillan 


Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Schmldhauser 

SchneebeU 

Schwelker 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Va. 

Stafford 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Tuck 

Udall 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vivian 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Weltner 

Whalley 

Wldnall 

Wydler 

Younger 

Zablockl 


McVlcker 

Mackay 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Miller 

MlUs 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Morse 

Moss 

Multer 

MinTJhy,  HI. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nix 

O'Brien 

Oleen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'NeiU.  Maas. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phil  bin 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Randall 

Redlin 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncalio 

Booney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Satterfleld 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Scott 

Sec rest 

Selden 

Senner 


26904 

Slckies 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Steed 

Stephens 

Btratton 

StubbleflelU 

Sweeney 

Taylor 
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Teague,  Tex.       Watts 
Tenzer  White.  Tex 

Thompson.  N.J.  Whltener 


Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

XTUman 

Vanlk 

Vlgortto 

Waggonner 

NOT  VOTING — 41 


Whltten 
WUllams 
WUUs 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Yates 


Andrews, 
George  W. 

Andrews, 
Olenn 

Baring 

Bingham 

Blatnllc 

Bolton 

Brock 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson.  Del 

Dwyer 

Evans,  Colo. 

Prellnghuysen 


Fulton,  Tenn. 

Green,  Dreg. 

Griffiths 

Hardy 

Havs 

Holifleld 

Hosmer 

Lindsay 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

O'Hara,  ni. 

Patman 

Qule 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 


Saylor 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

ToU 

Walker.  Miss. 

White.  Idaho 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Young 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. ,  „      , 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.     Springer     for.     with     Mr.     Bingham 

against.  .  ,^  ^ 

Mrs.  Dwyer  for.  with  Mr.  White  of  Idaho 

against. 

Mrs.     Griffiths     for.     with     Mr.     Staggers 

against.  _.  ^    ,, 

Mr.   Walker   of   Mississippi   for,   with   Mr. 

Toll  against. 

Mr.  McClory  for,  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana against. 

Mr.    Glenn    Andrews   for.    with    Mr.    Hays 

against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  wltlv^^r.  Brock. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Del  Claw- 
son 


Mr.  Roberta  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Yotmg  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Undsay. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Baring. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
,;^ere — yeas  246,  nays  147.  not  voting  39. 
as  follows: 

IRoUNo.  367] 


Davis.  Oa. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

IXincan,  Oreg. 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Kllsworth 

Evan.s,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Pascell 

Felghan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

POrd,  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Frledel 

Fuqua 

Oarmatz 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

GUUgan 

Gonzalez 

Orabowskl 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Orelgg 

Grlder 

Griffin 

Gubser 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Hagen.  Ctillf. 

Halleck 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Han.sen,  Wash. 

Harris 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hebert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Holland 

Horton 

Hull 

Hungate 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aahmore 
Asplnall 
Ayree 
Baldwin 
Bandstra 
Barrett 


YEAS— 246 

Bates 

Battln 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Betts 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonner 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Burke 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Btirton,  Utah 

Byrne,  Pa. 


Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Callan 

Carey 

Casey 

Cederberg 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 

Clark 

Colmer 

Conte 

Cooley 

Craley 

Culver 

Cur  tin 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Daniels 


Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Keith 

Keogh 

King.  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Laird 

La  r  drum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

McDade 

McPall 

McMillan 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mi^llliard 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Mat^unaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Miller 

NUUs 

NUnk 

Mize 

Monagan 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Morse 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nix 

O'Brien 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

NAYS— 147 


Pickle 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 

P\ircell 

Randall 

Redlin 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooncy.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

St.  Onge 

Scott 

Selden 

Senner 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

unman 

Utt 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Watson 

Watts 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Younger 


Adair 

Anderson,  111. 

Ashbrook 

Berry 

BolUng 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Broomfleld 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Buchanan 

CahlU 

Callaway 

Cameron 

Carter 

Chelf 

Clancy 

Cleveland 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conable 

Conyers 

COrbett 

Gorman 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Davis.  Wis. 

Denton 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Dyal 


Erlenborn 

Farbsteln 

Parnsley 

Fa  mum 

Flndley 

Pino 

Fogarty 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Gallagher 
Gibbons 
GoodeU 
Gross 
Grover 
Gurney 
Haley 
Hall 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Harsha 
Harvey,  Ind. 
Hechler 
Helstoskl 
Howard 
Huot 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Joelson 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kee 
KeUy 
King.  N.Y. 
Krebs 


Kunkel 

Lipscomb 

Long.  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McCulloch 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McGrath 

MacGregor 

Mackle 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Michel 

Mlnlsb 

Minshall 

Moeller 

Moorhead 

Morris 

Morton 

Mosher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Pike 

PoweU 

Puclnskl 

QuUlen 

Race 

Reld,  m. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Res  nick 

Reuss 

Roblson 


Rodlno 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmldhauser 

Sch  nee  bell 


Schweiker 

Secrest 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Stalbaum 

St.anton 

Sullivan 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 


Vanlk 

Vivian 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watkins 

Weltner 

Whalley 

Wldnall 

Wydler 

Yates 

Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 39 


Andrews. 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Olenn 
Baring 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Brock 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Dwyer 

Frellughuysen 
Ftilton,  Tenn. 


Green,  Oreg. 

Griffiths 

Hardy 

Hays 

Holifleld 

Hosmer 

Lindsay 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

O'Hara.  Hi. 

Patman 

Qule 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 


Saylor 
Skubltz 
Smith,  Calif. 
Springer 
Thomas 
Thompson,  Tex. 
Toll 

Walker,  Miss. 
White,  Idaho 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Young 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Bingham  for,  with  Mr.  Roberts  against. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  for,  with  Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mrs.  Green 
of  Oregon  against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Glenn  An- 
drews against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California  for,  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer  against. 

Mr.  Qule  for,  with  Mr.  McClory  against. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  for.  Mr.  Springer 
against. 

Mr.  Hosmer  for,  with  Mr.  Walker  of  MIb- 
slssippl  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Brock. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Pulton  of 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  COHELAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  PHILBIN  and  Mr.  CONTE  changed 
their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  ju«t 
passed,  Hil.  11135. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Nortn 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks, 
nounced  that  the  Senate  had 


without  amendment  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  695.  A  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966,  and  for  other  pvuposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  61.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
allow  the  viewing  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  film  "Adlal  Stevenson  the  Ambassa- 
dor" at  the  Audltorlvun  Theater  in  Chicago, 
ni.,  on  or  about  October  24, 1965. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  my  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians Conference  in  New  York  City 
precluded  my  participation  in  final  con- 
sideration of  several  bills,  on  October 
7  and  8.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  rollcall  No.  356, 
"nay"  on  rollcall  No.  357,  and  "nay" 
on  rollcall  No.  359. 


an- 


WATER  CONSERVATION  MONTH 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  671)  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  month  of  November 
as  "Water  Conservation  Month." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  is  this 
resolution? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  this 
resolution  authorizes  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  naming  November 
1965  as  "Water  Conservation  Month." 
The  necessity  therefor,  of  course,  comes 
by  reason  of  the  prolonged  drought  in  so 
many  places  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
was  thought  proper  that  this  resolution 
be  offered  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  House  joint  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.J.  Res.  671 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
President  Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
month  of  November  1965  as  "Water  Con- 
servation Month"  in  recognition  of  the  Im- 
portance of  water  conservation  to  the  main- 
tenance of  public  health  and  the  national 
economy. 

Mr.    Mcculloch.    Mr.    speaker,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCulloch: 
After  the  word  "November"  In  line  5,  Insert 
a  comma  and  the  figure  "1965". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  House  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AGRICULTURAL  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees 
on  the  bill  H.R.  8670,  appropriation  bill 
for  the  agricultui'al  agencies,  may  have 
until  midnight  tomorrow  night  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sis.sippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ORGANIZATIONS  PROVIDING  FUNDS 

FOR   TAX   EXEMPT   SAVINGS    IN- 
STITUTIONS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  327)  to 
amend  section  501(c)  (14)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from 
taxation  certain  nonprofit  corporations 
and  associations  operated  to  provide  re- 
serve funds  for  domestic  building  and 
loan  associations,  which  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
in  order  that  we  may  have  an  explana- 
tion of  the  bill  I  reserve  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, but  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  procedure  here 
which  I  will  be  glad  to  explain  for  the 
Record.  I  will  object  to  this  bill  being 
considered,  and  other  bills  that  were  on 
the  calendar  to  be  brought  up  by  unani- 
mous consent  today.    So  I  object. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  it  would  be  appropriate, 
this  bill  having  been  listed  for  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time  for  consideration 
today,  to  at  least  know  something  of  the 
background  of  the  merits  of  the  legisla- 
tion in  connection  with  any  action  that 
the  House  might  take  on  it,  or  any  indi- 
vidual might  take. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  point  is,  in  my 
judgment  under  the  circumstances  ex- 
isting in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  these  matters  should  not  be  con- 
sidered under  unanimous  consent,  and 
In  order  not  to  prolong  this  I  object, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  distressed  by  the 
developments  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  which  have  led  me  to  object 
to  these  bills  being  considered  imder 
unanimous  consent  procedure. 

These  bills  were  voted  out  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  with  no  negative 
votes  and  the  chairman  properly  sched- 
uled them  on  the  whip  notice  to  be  con- 
sidered under  unanimous  consent.  How- 
ever, these  bills  and  some  before  them, 
and  some  still  under  consideration  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
have  all  been  considered  under  the  same 
set  of  circumstances  referred  to  fre- 
quently as  the  consideration  of  Members 
bills. 


The  "Members  bills"  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  the  Ways  and  Means  Cwnmit- 
tee  for  a  number  of  years  has  always 
bothered  me  greatly  because  no  standard 
set  of  procedures  or  guidelines  have  been 
established  to  guide  the  Members  on  the 
merits  of  the  bills  to  be  considered. 
Essentially  the  procedure  is  for  each 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  list  with  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee one  or  two  or  more  bills  he  would 
like  to  have  called  up  and  considered 
by  the  committee  for  passage.  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  the  bills  to  be 
called  up  will  be  relatively  simple  and 
reasonably  noncontroversial.  The  bills 
are  called  in  order  of  seniority  on  the 
committee. 

Aside  from  the  lack  of  clearly  estab- 
lished guidelines  for  the  consideration 
of  these  bills  there  has  grown  up  an 
unpleasantness  when  a  Member  objects 
to  a  bill  called  up  by  another  Member  to 
the  extent  that  on  one  particular  occa- 
sion one  Member  about  whose  bill  I  had 
expressed  grave  reservations  stated  be- 
fore the  committee,  "Well,  Just  wait 
until  a  bill  with  your  name  on  it  ap- 
pears." He  later  apologized  to  me  for 
these  remarks.  However,  in  a  way,  I  was 
happy  to  have  what  had  been  clearly 
under  the  surface  feelings  out  in  the 
open.  I  stated  that  that  under  those 
circumstances  I  would  have  to  object  to 
all  bills  considered  imder  the  "Members 
bills"  procedure.  Not  only  was  the  pro- 
cedure poor  but  it  created  a  tendency 
to  have  "logrolling,"  whether  or  not  ac- 
tual logrolling  took  place  or  not. 

After  this  episode  which  occurred  last 
year  I  suggested  to  the  chairman  that 
we  either  abolish  the  "Members  bills" 
procedure  or  establish  some  clear  guide- 
lines as  to  how  the  matter  would  be 
handled.  Nothing  definitive  has  been 
done. 

Today,  as  we  continued  on  the  list  of 
"Members  bills"  one  came  up  which  had 
negative  reports  from  four  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies  concerned 
with  the  legislation.  The  issue  itself 
was  at  the  present  time  awaiting  court 
decision.  Accordingly  I  objected.  In- 
stead of  passing  on  to  the  next  bill  the 
procedures  were  followed  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  was  the  only  Member  objecting. 
I  stated  if  it  was  the  purpose  to  make  It 
clear  that  I  was  the  oddball  on  the  com- 
mittee who  objected  when  merit  sug- 
gested an  objection  was  in  order  I  would 
have  to  accept  this  role. 

I  notified  the  chairman  on  the  floor 
that  under  the  circumstances  I  would 
have  to  object  to  the  bills  which  were 
scheduled  to  be  taken  up  imder  unani- 
mous consent  and  which  previously  had 
been  voted  out  by  the  committee  under 
the  "Members  bills"  procedure. 

Some  of  these  bills  have  merit.  They 
can  be  taken  up  on  the  Suspension  Cal- 
endar if  the  chairman  so  chooses,  but  I 
carmot  any  longer  give  even  my  consent 
by  my  silence  to  this  method  for  con- 
sidering and  handling  legislation. 


TAX  TREATMENT   OF   EXPROPRIA- 
TION  LOSS  RECOVERIES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6319)  to 
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amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  treatment  of  the 
recoveries  of  losses  arising  from  ex- 
propriation, intervention,  or  confiscation 
of  properties  by  governments  of  foreign 
countries. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to 
object 

Mr.  CURTJS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  reserved  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. Does  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
insist  on  his  objection? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's  ob- 
jection prevails  over  the  reservation  of 
the  right  to  object  and  takes  the  Member 
so  reserving  the  right  to  object  off  his 
feet.    Objection  is  heard. 


SUSPENSION  OP  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN 
TROPICAL   HARDWOODS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bUl  (HJl.  7723)  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  suspend  the  duty  on  certain 
tropical  hardwoods. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  insist  on  his  objection  now 
or  will  he  permit  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  to  reserve  the  right  to  object? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
objecting  to  the  request  now  for  the  rea- 
sons stated  before. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  objects. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANt^TIONS 
IMMUNITIES  ACT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8210)  to 
amend  the  International  Organizations 
Immunities  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills!? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.    Objection  is  heard. 


DUn.\BLE  STATUS  OF  WATCHES, 
CLOCKS.  AND  TIMING  APPARATUS 
FROM  INSULAR  POSSESSIONS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8436)  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  dutiable 
status  of  watches,  clocks,  and  timing  ap- 
paratus from  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.    Objection  is  heard. 


RETIRED  PAY  OF  JUDGES  OF  TAX 
COURT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8445)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1939  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  change  the  method  of  comput- 
ing the  retired  pay  of  judges  of  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Mills]? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.    Objection  is  heard. 


TAX  TREATMENT  OP  CERTAIN 
AMOUNTS  PAID  TO  CERTAIN  MEM- 
BERS AND  FORMER  MEMBERS  OF 
UNIFORMED  SERVICES  AND  TO 
THEIR  SURVIVORS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  vmani- 
mous  consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  10625)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  the  tax  treatment 
of  certain  amounts  paid  to  servicemen 
and  survivors. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Mills]  ? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.    Objection  is  heard. 


TARIFF  TREATMENT  OF  ARTICLES 
ASSEMBLED  ABROAD  OF  PROD- 
UCTS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MILLS.  ISIr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (H.R.  11216) 
relating  to  the  tariff  treatment  of  articles 
assembled  abroad  of  products  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Mills]? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.    Objection  is  heard. 


TRADE  STATISTICS  HIDE  U.S. 
COMPETITIVE  GAP 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  seems 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  hullabaloo  about 
who  discovered  or  found  America.  Per- 
haps Leif  Ericson  might  have  found  it 
but  Columbus  discovered  it,  because  Leif, 


after  he  found  it,  lost  it,  which  reminds 
us  of  the  old  story  of  "Losers  weepers, 
finders  keepers."  After  Columbus  dis- 
covered America,  it  stayed  discovered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  offer  a  res- 
olution today  aimed  at  what  I  believe 
is  even  more  important  than  finding  or 
discovering,  or  worrying  about  who  dis- 
covered America;  it  is  aimed  at  our 
starting  to  worry  about  who  is  going  to 
save  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  introducing  a 
joint  resolution  that  calls  for  a 
radical  change  in  the  reporting  of  our 
import  statistics  by  the  Federal  depart- 
ments that  are  responsible  for  the  col- 
lection and  publication  of  these  sta- 
tistics. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that 
our  import  statistics  report  only  the  for- 
eign value  of  goods  imparted  by  us,  al- 
though quantities  are  also  reported  in 
many  instances.  This  foreign  value  rep- 
resents the  value  of  the  goods  at  the  for- 
eign point  of  shipment  to  this  country. 
The  costs  of  shipping  to  this  country  are 
not  added.  The  result  is  an  appreciable 
undervaluation  of  the  cost  of  the  im- 
ported goods,  especially  when  they  come 
from  overseas,  as  do  some  80  percent  of 
our  total  imports. 

Our  practice  differs  from  that  of 
nearly  all  the  other  trading  nations. 
The  result  has  been  a  serious  distortion 
in  our  trade  statistics.  One  effect  has 
been  to  make  our  imports  look  small  in 
relation  to  our  exports;  and,  of  course, 
to  show  a  higher  surplus  of  exports  than 
is  justified.  When  our  trade  policy  is 
determined  by  such  a  false  representa- 
tion of  the  facts,  there  can  be  little  won- 
der that  it  should  be  off  base.    * 

Calculations  that  substantiate  an  aver- 
age global  figure  of  11 V2  percent  as  rep- 
resenting the  undervaluation  of  our  im- 
ports have  been  made.  This  seems  to  be 
on  the  conservative  side  but  even  so  the 
use  of  this  percentage  as  a  multiplier  to 
bring  our  imports  to  a  c.i.f .  basis,  that  is, 
adding  to  the  foreign  f .o.b.  value,  the  in- 
surance and  freight  incident  to  shipping 
the  imported  goods  to  our  shores,  would 
add  $3.25  billion  to  our  1964  import  fig- 
ure of  $18.6  billion  as  reported  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  This  would 
bring  the  total  to  $21.85  billion  and 
would  cut  the  reported  $6.9  billion  export 
surplus  for  that  year  to  $3.65  billion,  or 
almost  in  half. 

I  shall  not  impose  on  Members  by  de- 
tailing the  actual  calculations  by  which 
these  results  are  reached.  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  present  them  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  They 
were  prepared  by  O.  R.  Strackbein, 
chairman  of  the  Nation-Wide  Commit- 
tee on  Import-Export  Policy,  and  are 
fully  documented  for  anyone  who  wants 
to  check  the  sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  matter  of  com- 
petitive standing  of  this  country,  we 
have  been  hiding  our  head  in  the  sand 
too  long.  We  have  based  our  trade  pol- 
icy on  the  assumption  that  we  are  hand- 
somely competitive  in  world  markets. 
Our  officials,  including  the  highest,  have 
pointed  to  our  export  surplus  as  evidence 
of  a  highly  gratifying  competitive  ca- 
pacity.   We  have  assvuned,  for  example. 


that  Japan  has  been  suffering  a  deficit 
in  her  trade  with  us;  and  this  presvuned 
fact  deeply  colored  our  policies  toward 
her  The  fact  is,  according  to  the  new 
calculations,  that  we  have  been  import- 
ing more  from  Japan  than  we  have  been 
exporting  to  her.  The  tables  in  the  ap- 
pended exhibit  will  show  the  magnitude 
of  the  distortion  under  wliich  we  have 
labored.  We  have  in  fact  been  import- 
ing more  from  Japan  than  we  have  been 
selling  there,  including  extensive  sales 
of  subsidized  cotton  and  wheat. 

I  will  only  say,  without  going  into  de- 
tails, that  in  1962  we  actually  incurred  a 
deficit  in  the  order  of  $319  million  in  our 
merchandise  trade  with  Japan  instead  of 
a  surplus  of  $58  million,  as  our  official 
statistics  show;  that  in  1963  our  deficit 
was  $101  million  in  place  of  a  surplus  of 
$216  million,  as  our  official  statistics 
would  lead  us  to  believe,  and  that  in  1964 
a  deficit  of  $257  million  replaces  a  sup- 
^""posed  surplus  of  $139  million.  The  basis 
and  source  of  these  calculations  are 
shown  in  the  exhibit. 

The  balance  in  our  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom  shows  a  similar  distor- 
tion. During  the  years  of  1962-64  we 
ran  a  deficit  calculated  at  $234  million 
instead  of  an  apparent  surplus  of  $478 
million,  as  our  official  statistics  show. 
There  was  an  undervaluation  of  our  im- 
ports during  those  3  years  from  the 
United  Kingdom  averaging  22  percent. 
This  was  the  amount  of  freight  and  in- 
surance incurred  by  the  United  Kingdom 
in  bringing  our  exports  to  her  shores. 
The  assumption  is  that  in  reporting  our 
imports  from  that  country  on  an  f.o.b. 
basis,  English  port  of  shipment,  we 
should  add  the  same  22  percent  in  order 
to  bring  our  imports  on  an  even  keel  with 
oui'  exports  as  reported  by  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  may  not  be  precise  but 
it  cannot  contain  any  appreciable  error. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  distor- 
tion of  our  import  statistics  should  be 
corrected  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  the 
American  people  will  be  able  to  see  our 
trade  as  it  is,  instead  of  falling  victim  to 
a  wholly  unjustified  optimism  derived 
from  false  reports.  I  do  not  say  falsi- 
fied. I  say  false,  because  our  official  im- 
port statistics  lead  to  a  false  representa- 
tion of  the  amount  gf  import  competi- 
tion, and  incidentally  swell  our  export 
surplus  into  something  that  it  is  not. 

If  we  go  one  step  further  and  eliminate 
from  our  exports  the  products  that  we 
ship  imder  AID,  Public  Law  480,  and  un- 
der governmental  subsidies,  the  remain- 
ing 1964  surplus  of  $3.5  billion  dis- 
appears completely.  Indeed  it  is  not  a 
proper  use  of  statistics  to  represent  sub- 
sidized exports  as  reflecting  our  com- 
petitive standing  in  world  markets. 

Keep  in  mind  that  I  am  not  talking 
about  balance  of  pajmients.  I  have 
reference  to  exports  and  imports  of  mer- 
chandise, which,  however,  do  play  a 
major  part  in  the  balance  of  trade.  I 
am  interested  in  our  comparative  com- 
petitive position,  and  I  am  not  sas^g 
that  our  wages  are  too  high.  I  point 
out  that  wages  in  other  covmtries  with 
one  exception  are  much  lower  and  that 
that  is  the  principal  difficulty.    Before 


1958  we  ran  a  surplus  in  shipping 
charges  in  overseas  trade.  It  was  a  plus 
factor  in  our  balance  of  payments.  This 
has  now  dropped  to  a  deficit  position 
that  in  1963  reached  $300  million.  Oiu* 
merchant  marine  is  not  competitive  and 
can  operate  only  under  subsidization. 
The  reason  is  no  different  from  the  diffi- 
culty that  faces  a  number  of  our  leading 
industries,  such  as  steel,  coal,  glass,  tex- 
tiles, and  so  forth.  Foreign  wages  hand 
in  hand  with  foreign  productivity  leave 
us  little  to  stand  on  competitively.  This 
situation  will  not  improve.  Our  tech- 
nology has  become  available  to  the  other 
industrial  nations  and  this  fact  con- 
fronts our  industries  with  implications 
that  will  be  resolved  only  by  still  more 
foreign  investments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  vmder  these  circum- 
stances it  seems  insane  to  pursue  the 
tariff-cutting  program  in  Geneva. 

I    include    the    material    previously 
referred  to,   the   analysis   prepared  by 
O.  R.  Strackbein,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 
Concealment   or  U.S.   Gix)bal   Ck)MPETrnvE 

Lag 
(By  O.  R.  Strackbein,  chairman,  the  Nation- 
wide Committee  on  Import-Export  Policy, 

September  15,  1965) 

The  International  competitive  position  of 
the  United  States  has  been  the  subject  of 
controversy  in  recent  years.  The  predom- 
inant theme  has  been  that  this  country  is 
indeed  competitive  as  shown  by  the  continu- 
ing high  surplus  In  our  merchandise  export- 
Import  account.  In  1964  this  surplus  was 
$6.9  billion,  higher  than  in  1963  when  it 
was  nevertheless  a  very  comfortable  $5  bil- 
lion and  in  1962,  when  It  stood  at  $4.3  bil- 
lion. There  was  a  "healthy"  growth,  it  was 
said,  from  year  to  year;  and,  on  the  face  of 
it,  that  was  true.  Hence  the  easy  conclu- 
sion that  all  was  well  in  our  foreign  trade 
merchandise  account. 

Only  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
makeup  of  our  balance-of-payments  ac- 
coimt  were  in  a  position  to  question  the 
validity  of  the  glib  assumption  that  an  ex- 
port surplus  in  our  merchandise  account 
automatically  was  cavise  for  exuberance. 

The  question  Is  of  concern  because  the 
status  of  the  U.S.  competitive  capacity  in 
international  trade  has  a  vital  bearing  on 
our  trade  policy,  among  other  aspects  of 
foreign  economic  policy,  and  on  the  employ- 
ment problem  of  this  country. 

In  order  to  test  this  status  several  aspects 
of  our  trade  balance  will  be  examined  here: 

1.  The  makeup  of  the  export  surplus; 

2.  The  basis  of  import  tabulation  used 
by  this  country  compared  to  that  of  other 
countries,  and  the  distortion  caused  by  it; 

3.  The  balance  in  receipts  and  payments  in 
export  and  import  transportation  (ship- 
ping); 

4.  The  declining  share  of  world  exports  en- 
joyed by  this  coxmtry  in  recent  years; 

5.  The  trend  in  our  exports  and  Imports  of 
manufactured  products. 

These  five  headings  will  be  examined  In 
the  order  of  their   appearance. 

1.    THE    MAKEUP    OF    OUR    EXPOBT    STJBPLU8 

As  mentioned  above,  our  export  sur- 
plusages of  the  past  3  years  have  ranged 
from  $4.3  to  $6.9  billion  (the  1964  surplus). 
The  year  1964  may  therefore  be  selected  for 
examination  because  that  surplus  was  the 
highest  of  recent  years. 

While  this  surplus  does  not  include  mili- 
tary aid  shipments,  it  does  Include  AID  and 
Public  Law  480  shipments  plus  the  so-called 
"commercial"  exports  of  wheat,  wheat  flour. 


raw  cotton,  rice,  dairy  products,  etc.,  that, 
although  not  a  part  of  AID  or  Public  Law 
480  shipments,  were  nonetheless  subsidized 
shipments,  and  cannot  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  evidence  of  the  positive  competi- 
tive capacity  of  either  our  Industry  or  agri- 
culture. 

In  1964  (fiscal  year  ended  June  30)  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  products  under  Gov- 
ernment-financed programs  amounted  to 
$913  million.  Those  exported  with  export 
payments  but  recorded  as  conunerclal  sales 
for  dollars  amounted  to  an  additional  $1,380 
million :  wheat  and  wheat  flour  $604  million, 
cotton  $530  mUllon,  milled  rice  $132  mUUon. 
and  smaller  amounts  in  dairy  products,  to- 
bacco, oilseeds  and  products,  and  peanuts. 

The  two  combined,  i.e.,  exports  under 
"Government-financed  programs"  and  "com- 
mercial sales  for  dollars"  "with  export  pay- 
ments," were  $2,293  biUlon.  (See  Foreign 
Agricultvu'al  Trade  of  the  United  States,  May 
1965,  U.S.  Department  of  AgrlcvUture,  p.  7.) 

Turning  now  to  our  exports  of  nonagricul- 
txiral  products,  the  1964  (calendar  year)  ex- 
ports financed  by  U.S.  Government  grants 
and  capital  were  $1,407  billion.  (Foreign 
Agricultural  Trade  of  the  United  States, 
July  1965,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
p.  8.) 

If  the  two  are  combined  we  find  that  $3.7 
billion  of  our  exports  agricultural  and  non- 
agricultural  (the  first  category  during  the 
fiscal  year  1963-64  and  the  second  for  the 
calendar  year  1964),  were  not  private  com- 
mercial unsubsidized  transactions,  as  they 
must  be  if  they  were  to  represent  competitive 
sales.  (The  lack  of  dovetailing  of  the  two 
sets  of  statistics,  with  an  overlap  of  6  months 
is  not  regarded  as  serious.  If  agricultural 
exports  bulked  larger  In  1964  because  of  sales 
of  wheat  to  Russia,  so  did  total  1964  exports.) 

If  the  $3.7  billion  of  exports  are  subtracted 
from  the  total  surplus  of  $6.9  billion,  the  lat- 
ter is  reduced  to  $3.2  billion.  No  doubt  our 
export  surpliis  could  be  increased  beyond 
the  $6.9  billion  if  we  elected  to  subsidize  yet 
more  exports. 

2.  THE  BASIS  OF  IMPORT-TABtJLATION  XTSED  BY 
UNITED  STATES  COMPABED  WITH  OTHER  COUN- 
TRIES 

The  United  States  tabulates  its  imports  on 
the  basis  of  f.o.b.  value,  foreign  port  of  ship- 
ment, or,  in  any  case,  without  addition  of 
insurance  and  shipping  charges  to  U.S.  port 
of  entry.  Nearly  all  other  countries  on  the 
contrary,  do  compute  their  ImportA  on  the 
basis  of  cost,  plus  Insurance  and  fre^ht,  or 
c.i.f.  T 

The  difference  Is  appreciable.  Wlfth  the 
exception  of  Canada  and  Mexico,  the  costs 
of  Insurance  and  shipping  charges  range 
from  some  15  percent  to  25  percent.  Of  total 
imports  some  20  percent  come  from  these 
•two  covmtries.  Therefore  an  average  global 
I>ercentage  would  need  to  be  reduced  by 
20  percent  in  order  to  reflect  the  omission 
of  these  two  countries. 

Two  other  leading  countries  among  our 
trading  partners  by  which  a  test  may  be  run 
are  Japan  and  England.  Each  of  these 
records  its  imports  on  a  c.l.f.  basis. 

Our  exports  to  Japan,  of  course,  are  the 
same  as  the  Japanese  imports  from  us. 
Therefore  if  we  set  down  our  exports  to 
Japan  over  a  3-year  period,  such  as  1962-64, 
and  match  these  exports  with  the  Japanese 
imports  from  us  during  the  same  years,  the 
difference  between  the  f.o.b.,  o\ir  port  of  ex- 
port, and  the  c.i.f.  value,  Japanese  port  of 
entry,  can  be  calculated.  By  covering  3  years 
the  distortion  caused  by  goods  in  transit  In 
either  direction  at  year's  end  and  year's  be- 
ginning, will  be  minimized.  The  following 
table  will  show  the  value  of  UJ5.  exports  to 
Japan  as  computed  by  the  United  States  and 
the  value  of  Japanese  Imports  from  this 
country,  as  tab\ilated  by  Japan. 
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[Dollars  in  thousands] 


Year 

United 

States 

exports 

to  Japan  ' 

Japanese 

imports 

from 

United 

States  » 

Difference, 
(+)  or  {-) 

10fi2 

1963 

11. 41.5.  000 
1, 714. 000 
1.908,000 

$1.  S09. 000 
2.077.000 
2,336,000 

Percent 

+27. 8 
+21. 2 

1964 

+22.4 

3-ytar  total... 

5.037,000 

6,222.000 

+23.5 

•  U.S.  ofTiml  fab:!lat!on. 

»  As  tabulated  by  Japan  on  c.i.f.  basis. 

Prom  this  table  we  see  that  our  exports  to 
Japan  were  enhanced  in  value  an  average  of 
23.5  percent  during  the  3-year  period  of  1962- 
64  as  a  result  of  Japanese  tabulation  of  her 
Imports  on  a  c.i.f .  basis  rather  than  f  .o.b.  U.S. 
port  of  export. 

According  to  this  tabulation  Japan  Im- 
ported $1,185  billion  more  from  us  during  the 
3-year  period  than  our  statistics  show  as  U.S. 
exports  to  Japan  during  the  1962-64  period. 

If  we  now  examine  our  imports  from  Japan 
first  as  reported  by  our  official  Import  statis- 
tics and  then  by  adding  to  those  figures  a 
percentage  equal  to  the  Japanese  addition  to 
our  exports  to  them,  i.e.,  by  adding  con- 
structed shipping  insurance  and  shipping 
costs,  we  will  arrive  at  a  proper  basis  for 
striking  a  trade  balance  between  the  two 
countries.  The  next  table  will  show  U.S.  Im- 
ports from  Japan,  as  tabulated  by  the  United 
States,  together  with  what  the  values  would 
be  laid  down  at  U.S.  port  of  entry  If  the  In- 
surance and  shipping  charges  westward  were 
the  same  as  eastward  to  Japan  from  the 
United  States.  The  same  percentages  of  in- 
crement or  Increase  resulting  from  the  cal- 
culation In  the  first  table  will  be  used.  Thus 
will  the  cost  of  U.S.  Imports  from  Japan  ap- 
proximate the  c.i.f.  value,  U.S.  port  of  entry. 
This  will  place  our  Imports  on  the  same  basis 
as  Japanese  lmp>orts  froni  this  country. 

[Dollars  in  thotisandsl 


Year 

United 
St  ites  Im- 
ITorts  froM) 

Japan  ' 

Same 
imtiort  if  . 
enhanced 
toc.i.f.' 

Amount  of 
increase 

1962            

$1,357,000 
l,49S.0O() 
1.760,000 

$1,734,000 
1.815.000 
2.165,000 

Percent 
27.8 

1963 -. 

1961 

21.2 
22.4 

3-year  tot:U 

4, 624,  iXlO 

5.714,000 

23.5 

'  As  recorded  by  United  States  on  f.o.b..  foreign-point 
of  exportation. 

«  By  same  percent  as  Japanese  imports  exceeded  our 
ex{)orts. 

If  next  we  show  United  States  exports  to 
Japan  as  computed  by  United  States,  as  al- 
ready shown  In  the  first  table,  and  match 
them  with  United  States  Imports  from  Japan 
on  the  constructed  cost.  Insurance,  and 
freight  basis  as  shown  in  the  immediately 
preceding  table,  we  may  strike  out  trade  bal- 
ance with  Japan  In  the  same  manner  as 
Japan  and  most  other  countries  strike  their 
trade  balances: 

[In  thousands) 


Year 

United 

States 
exports 
to  Japan 

United 
States 
imports 
from 
Japan 
(c.i.f.) 

U.S. 
deficit 

1962 

$1,415,000 
1.  714, 000 
1. 908. 000 

$1.  734. 000 
1,  Si.s.  000 
2, 165. 000 

$319,000 

1963 -— 

loi.  ooo 

1964 

257.000 

3-year  total... 

5, 037, 000 

5,  711  000 

677.000 

computed  by  United  States  and  disseminated 
as  the  official  trade  statistics  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

[In  thousands] 


Year 


United 

Stales 

exports 

to  Japani 


I'nltcd 
States  im- 
jxirls  from 

Japan 


.\pparent 

L.S. 

siu-pliis 


1962 
19«i3. 
1%4- 


3-year  total.. 


$1,415,000  $1,357,000 
1.714.000  1.498.000 
1.90A000        1.769.000 


5.037.000       4,024,000 


$5aooo 

216. 0(K) 
139.000 


413,000 


Our  official  3-year  export  surplus  in  our 
trade  with  Japan  in  the  amount  of  $413  mil- 
lion is  thus  converted  into  a  deficit  of  $677 
million.  The  1962  svirplus  of  $58  million  be- 
comes a  deficit  of  $319  million;  the  sur- 
plus of  $216  million  in  1963  becomes  a  deficit 
of  $101  million,  and  the  1964  surplus  of  $139 
million  Is  changed  into  a  deficit  of  $257  mil- 
lion. 

Yet,  all  this  time  our  national  policy  has 
been  based  on  the  erroneous  notion  that 
Japan,  struggling  as  she  was,  was  somehow 
unable  to  overcome  the  deficit  in  her  trade 
with  us.  We  were  evidently  on  the  face  of 
It  more  competitive  In  the  Japanese  market 
than  Japan  was  In  the  U.S.  market. 

If  we  keep  in  mind,  further,  that  Japanese 
imports  of  U.S.  raw  cotton  was  highly  sub- 
sidized by  this  country  as  a  means  of  selling 
abroad  and  that  the  same  was  true  of  our  ex- 
ports of  wheJt  and  wheat  fiour  to  Japan — 
not  Indeed  as  a  matter  of  foreign  aid,  but 
as  a  matter  of  being  competitive  in  world 
markets — the  deficit  in  our  trade  with  Japan 
asstimes  even  greater  proportions.  In  1964, 
for  example,  we  exf>orted  to  Japan  $130  mil- 
lion of  cotton  and  $110  million  of  wheat. 
(See  FT  410,  1964.  U.S.  Exports,  Department 
of  Commerce.)  These  exports  are  recorded 
as  conunercial  sales  by  the  Dejmrtment  of 
Agriculture,  and  no  doubt  correctly  so,  but 
they  were  not  sales  that  demonstrated  our 
economic  competitiveness. 

Added  to  oiu:  constructed  deficit  of  $257 
million  In  our  merchandise  trade  with  Japan 
In  1964,  the  total  deficit  raises  to  $497  mil- 
lion so  far  as  private  commercial  unsub- 
sidlzed  exports  are  concerned. 

With  respect  to  our  merchandise  trade 
with  the  United  Kingdom  the  situation  is 
quite  similar.  First  we  shall  again  show  U.S. 
exports,  £is  reported  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  and  United  Kingdom  imports 
from  us.  as  reported  by  official  United  King- 
dom sources.  We  shall  again  use  the  3-year 
period  of  1962-64  so  that  the  year-end  and 
year-beginning  distortions  caused  by  goods 
in  transit  in  both  directions  will  be  mini- 
mized: 

(Dollars  in  thousands] 


Year 

United 
States  ex- 
ports to  the 

United 
Kingdom  > 

T-nited 
Kingdom 

imports 
from  the 

United 

States « 

Difference, 
(+)  or  (-) 

1912 

1963 

$1,074,000 
1.161,000 
1.468.000 

$1,333,000 
1. 395, 000 
1,790,000 

Percent 
+24.1 
+20.0 

1S64      

+22.0 

3-year  total... 

3.703.000 

4,518,000 

+22.0 

The  next  table  will  show  the  balance  of 
trade  between  United  States  and  Japan  as 


>  U.S.  official  tabulation. 

« .\s  tabulated  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

Prom  this  table  we  see  that  the  value  of 
the  United  Kingdom  imports  from  the  United 
States  Increased  in  value  by  an  average  of 
22  percent  dvu"lng  the  3-year  period  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  c.i.f.  tabulation  base  used  by 
the  United  Kingdom.  According  to  this 
tabulation  the  United  Kingdom  Imported 
$815  million  more  from  us  during  this  period 


than  we  exported  to  her.  f.o.b.  U.S.  port  of 
export. 

Next  we  shall  examine  our  Imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  first  as  reported  by  our 
official  Import  statistics  and  then  by  adding 
the  percentages  by  which  the  United  King- 
dom Imports  exceeded  our  exports  (repre- 
sentlng  the  cost  of  insurance  and  shipping 
charges).  This  will  give  us  an  equal  base 
for  determining  export  suipluses  or  deflclts 
In  the  two-way  trade.  The  assumption  Is 
that  the  charges  for  shipping  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  United  States  is  virtually  the 
same  as  In  the  reverse  direction.  We  will 
add  to  our  import  figures  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  are  f.o.b.  United  Kingdom, 
the  same  charges  the  United  Kingdom  adds  to 
our  exports  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  c.l.f. 
basis: 

[Dollars  in  thousands] 


Unltwl 

States 

Same 

Year 

imports 

imports 

Aiuoimr  of 

from  the 

raided  to 

incn'ase 

United     , 

c.i.f.' 

Kingdom  > 

Percent 

1962. 

•tl,  005. 000 

$1,247,000 

24.1 

19«3 

1,079.000 

1,294.000 

20.0 

1964 

1.141.000 

1. 3961000 

22  0 

'  .\s  reported  by  United  States  on  f.o.b.  basis,  foreign 
point  of  exportation. 

»  Placed  on  c.i.f.  basi-:,  C.S.  port  of  entry,  by  a*?  of 
percentages  shown  in  pn'ceding  table. 

Next  we  set  our  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  computed  by  the  United  States 
for  the  same  period  against  the  calculated 
U.S.  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  as 
shown  in  the  Immediately  preceding  table. 
It  will  then  be  possible  to  draw  a  balance  in 
our  trade  on  a  roughly  even  basis  with  the 
United  Kingdom  method  and  that  of  nearly 
all  other  countries. 

[In  thousands] 


Year 

United 
States 
exports 
to  the 
United 
Kingdom  ' 

United 

States 

Imports 

from 

United 

Kingdom, 

c.i.f.* 

U.S. 
deficits 

1962 

$1,074,000 
1,161,000 
1,468,000 

31,247,000 
1, 294.  m) 
1. 396. 000 

$173,000 

1963 

133,000 

1964 

•72,000 

3-year  total... 

3.703.000 

3,937.000 

234,000 

'  According  to  U.S.  tabulation. 

s  As  constructed  and  previously  explal-ied. 

» Surplus. 

The  final  table  shows  the  apparent  sur- 
plus In  merchandise  exports  enjoyed  by  the 
United  States  during  the  years  1962-64  ac- 
cording to  official  U.S.  statistics  as  published 
to  the  world,  to  Congress,  and  the  American 
people : 

[In  thousands] 


Year 

United 
States 

exports 
to  the 

United 
Kingdom 

1 

United 
States 
imports 
from  the 
United 
Kinedom  ' 

Apparent 
surplus 

1962 

$1, 074, 000 
1.161,000 
1,468,000 

$1. 005, 000 
1,079,000 
1,141.000 

$69,000 

1963 

82,000 

1964 - 

327,000 

3- year  total... 

3,  703. 000 

3,225,000 

478,000 

'  Official  U.S.  exports  (exclusive  of  special  categones 
or  military  supplies). 

'  Official  U.S.  imports  (Statistical  Abstract  of  tlie 
United  Sf»tes.  1964,  table  1129;  and  Overseas  Business. 
OBR  65-20.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  April  1965). 

Here  we  see  an  apparent  3-year  surplus 
of  $478  million  converted  into  a  deficit  of 
$234  mllUon.    Yet.  again,  the  world  has  been 


allowed  to  believe  that  we  have  been  enjoy- 
ing a  comfortable  surplus  in  our  trade  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  thus  demonstrating  a 
competitive  prowess  we  do  not  possess. 

As  in  the  case  of  Japan,  among  our  ex- 
ports to  the  United  Kingdom  are  subsi- 
dized Items  such  as  cotton,  wheat,  and  rice, 
much  lower,  however,  than  our  exports  of 
these  Items  to  Japan.  In  1964  the  total  for 
the  three  products  was  some  S60  million,  and 
these  should  not  be  counted  as  demonstrat- 
ing our  ability  to  compete  commercially  In 
the  United  Kingdom  market. 

It  Is  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  import- 
export  statistics  for  purposes  of  m.easurlng 
US.  trade  with  Western  European  countries 
other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  because 
destinations  are  not  always  known.  Ship- 
ments to  internal  countries  with  no  seaports 
are  often  credited  to  the  countries  where  the 
goods  are  landed.  Goods  may  then  be  trans- 
shipped, thus  maximatlng  exports  to  some 
countries  while  understanding  these  to  other 
countries.  Trade  with  Japan  and  the  United 
Kingdom  Is  not  as  subject  to  such  aberra- 
tions. 

The  contiguity  of  the  United  States  to 
Canada  and  Mexico  also  offers  a  problem  In 
any  endeavor  to  reach  a  global  markup  that 
would  bring  our  import  statistics  onto  a  par 
islth  those  of  other  countries.  About  20 
percent  of  our  imports  come  from  these  two 
sources.  While  some  shipping  charges  are  in- 
curred on  shipments  from  Canada  and  Mexico 
to  this  country,  they  are  small  compared  with 
those  Incurred  from  countries  lying  farther 
away.  In  arriving  at  a  global  factor  or  per- 
centage of  Inflation  to  be  applied  to  our  total 
imports  a  reduction  of  20  percent  should  be 
made  to  account  for  our  Imports  from 
Canada  and  Mexico. 

If  we  calculate  an  average  of  the  two  coxin- 
tries  we  have  tabulated,  i.e.,  a  markup  of 
23.5  percent  on  our  imports  from  Japan  and 
22  percent  on  those  from  the  United  King- 
dom over  the  1932-64  period,  we  arrive  at 
22.75  percent.  If  we  subtract  20  percent 
from  this  22.75  percent  to  account  for  Canada 
and  Mexico,  we  arrive  at  18.20  percent. 

It  wouWseem  safe  to  say  then  that  a 
global  percentage  of  17  Vi  percent  should  be  a 
fair  eipproximation  to  the  actual  difference 
between  the  U.S.  import  figures  and  what 
they  would  be  if  we  converted  to  a  ci.f.  basis. 

It  must  be  kept  In  mind  that  some  Euro- 
pean countries  use  a  lower  percentage  when 
converting  their  own  Imports  from  f.o.b.  to 
c.if.  France  Is  reported  to  use  10  percent. 
Such  lower  conversion  factors  are  justified 
In  those  Instances  In  which  most  of  the  trade 
comes  from  near  rather  than  far  countries. 
For  example.  In  1963  of  western  Europe's 
•63.2  billion  of  total  exports,  $40.4  billion 
went  to  western  Europe,  or  very  nearly  two- 
thirds.  In  the  EEC  countries  $25.8  billion  In 
exports  of  a  total  of  $37.5  billion  also  went 
to  western  Europe.  Therefore  the  conver- 
sion factors  used  by  the  European  countries 
to  convert  from  f.o.b.  to  c.l.f .  do  not  apply  to 
the  United  States.  Our  factors  must  be  ap- 
preciably higher  because,  with  the  two  excep- 
tions mentioned,  all  other  Imports  come  from 
farther  away.  Some  80  percent  of  our  Im- 
ports come  by  ocean  transportation,  over 
half  of  it  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  In 
1963,  thus  incurring  heavy  shipping  costs. 

We  may  now  with  reasonable  confidence 
apply  a  global  conversion  factor  to  our  total 
imports. 

In  1964  total  imports  by  the  United  States, 
for  consumption,  were  $18.6  billion.  If  the 
conversion  factor  of  17 '/a  percent  Is  used,  this 
total  will  be  Increased  by  $3.25  billion,  bring- 
ing the  total  to  $21.85  billion. 

Otir  total  1964  merchandise  exports  were 
•25.3  billion.  (Survey  of  Current  Business, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  July  1965,  p. 


S-2.)     Thus  our  export  surpltis  would  fall 
to  $3.5  billion  from  $6.7  bllUon. 

If  we  now  bring  forward  the  calculation 
that  showed  that  of  our  total  1964  exports 
the  $3.7  billion  that  moved  under  the  vari- 
ous categories  of  governmental  assistance, 
we  are  left  with  a  global  deficit  of  $200  mil- 
lion In  our  private  unsubsidlzed  commercial 
merchandise  export  account. 

3.    THE    BALANCE    IN     RECEIPTS    AND    PAYMENTS 
FROM   SHIPPING   CHARGES 

It  might  be  thought  that  this  deficit  might 
be  overcome  by  the  earnings  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  in  carrying  otir  trade  and  that 
of  other  nations. 

The  day  of  such  surpluses  disappeared  in 
1958  when  It  shifted  from  a  surplus  of  a 
bare  $2  million  to  a  growing  deficit.  This 
reached  $113  million  In  1959  and  after  some 
zigzagging  rose  to  $300  million  In  1963.  In 
1950  receipts  exceeded  payments  by  $215 
mUUon;  In  1955,  by  $202  mUllon.  (Statis- 
tical abstract  of  the  United  States,  1964. 
table  827.)  This  decline  has  occurred  de- 
spite shipping  subsidies  that  have  grown 
from  $133  million  In  1959  to  $226  million 
in  1963.    (Ibid.,  table  524.) 

These  acctmiulatlons  bring  the  trade  deficit 
to  some  $725  million  In  1963. 

4.    tr.S.    DECLINING    SHABE    IN    WORLD    EXPORT 
TRADE 

The  share  of  the  United  States  In  world 
exports  has  declined  markedly  in  recent 
years.  With  two  principal  exceptions  this 
shrinkage  has  been  borne  predominantly  by 
manufactured  products.  Because  of  the 
high  degree  of  subsidization  in  one  form  or 
another,  the  exports  of  agricultxu"al  products 
have  expanded,  thus  demonstrating  that  our 
exports  respond  to  the  foreign  aid  and  other 
methods  by  which  this  country  pays  for  or 
helps  pay  for  the  exports.  In  1955  agricul- 
tural exports  were  $3.2  billion;  In  1964  they 
had  doubled  to  $6.3  billion.  In  the  same 
period  Imports  went  only  from  $3.9  to  $4 
billion. 

By  voltmie  total  U.S.  exports  rose  from  an 
Index  of  100  In  1958  to  126  In  1963.  World 
exports  In  the  same  period  moved  from  100 
to  141.  Otir  agricultural  exports  rose  to  165 
during  the  same  period  in  value. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  to 
which  exports  -  by  volume  have  increased 
more  (the  United  Kingdom  among  the  lead- 
ing trading  nations  excepted)  from  other 
countries  than  from  the  United  States: 

Index:  ^1958  =  100 
Country:  1963 

United   States 126 

United    Kingdom 120 

Netherlands 149 

Sweden 151 

West  Germany 156 

France 162 

Belg-Lux 173 

Japan 198 

Italy - 206 

Canada .._  133 

»  Statistical  Yearbook.  United  Nations,  1964, 
p.  487  ff. 

In  the  same  period  our  Imports  went  from 
100  to  133  or  7  points  higher  than  our  ex- 
ports. 

From  1953  to  1963  the  U.S.  share  of  total 
world  exports  declined  from  19.0  percent  to 
15.0  percent  or  by  20  percent.  From  1958  to 
1963  it  declined  from  18.3  percent  to  15  per- 
cent or  by  18.2  percent.  This  means  that 
our  lag  began  In  the  late  1950's. 

S.    TRENDS    IN    EXPORTS    AND    IMPORTS    OF 
MANXTFAClXTRED  PRODXICTS 

With  respect  to  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  the  United  States  did  less  well  even 
than  with  exports  as  a  whole.  The  next  table 
will  show  the  trends  In  exports  of  manufac- 


txired  goods  from  1958  to  1963,  where  1958= 
100: 

Index:  *  1958  =  100 — Exports  of  manufactured 
goods 

Country:  1963 

United  States _.  117 

United    Kingdom 118 

Netherlands 162 

Sweden 163 

West  Germany ► 155 

France 186 

Belg-Lux 161 

Japan 209 

Italy 235 

Canada 134 

1  Statistical  Yearbook.  United  Nations,  1964, 
p.  496. 

Here  again  the  United  States  lagged  spec- 
tacularly behind  all  the  other  leading  Indus- 
trial countries  (except  the  United  Kingdom) 
in  exports  of  manufactvu-ed  products. 
Whereas  our  total  exports  had  increased  to 
126,  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  rose 
only  to  117,  and  both  lagged  far  behind  Eu- 
rope and  Japan. 

If  we  turn  to  exports  of  manvifactvired 
products  other  than  machinery  and  trans- 
port equipment  (mostly  automobiles),  we 
find  that  the  U.S.  share  between  1958  and 
1962  declined  from  19.1  percent  of  the 
world's  total  to  15.4  percent.  Total  world 
exports  of  such  manufactures  Increased  37 
percent,  that  of  the  United  States,  only  10.7 
percent.  (See  Statistical  Yearbook  of  the 
U.N.,  1963.  p.  468.  The  1964  yearbook  dropped 
this  table.)  In  these  statistics  Canada  was 
combined  with  the  United  States,  but  this 
fact  could  be  regarded  as  producing  only  a 
minuscule  effect. 

Even  though  U.S.  exports  of  chemicals  In- 
creased from  $1,438  billion  in  the  1956-60 
period  to  $1,922  billion  In  1963.  o\ir  share 
In  world  chemical  exports  dropped  by  17 
percent  from  1955  to  1962.  (Statistical  ab- 
stract of  the  United  States,  1963  and  1964, 
and  statistical  yearbook  of  the  U.N.,  1963.) 

With  respect  to  machinery  and  transport 
equipment,  the  decline  was  from  34  percent 
of  the  world's  total  exports  In  1955  to  26  per- 
cent In  1962,  a  decline  of  23.5  percent.  This 
group  Includes  automobiles.  The  U.S.  share 
has  fallen  sharply  in  the  exportation  of  au- 
tomobiles in  the  past  decade.  However,  our 
machinery  exports  have  prospered  In  recent 
years  In  response  to  heavy  direct  foreign 
Investments. 

If  further  evidence  Is  needed  to  demon- 
strate the  U.S.  lag  In  International  trade  in 
manufactured  goods  by  volvime,  it  may  be 
found  In  the  trend  of  both  our  exports  and 
imports  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Commerce,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  By  an  Index  In  which  1957-59= 
100,  our  exports  of  crude  foodstuffs  rose  from 
104  In  the  1956-60  period  to  158  In  1963 
(prel.).  This  represented  the  upward  swing 
of  our  exports  of  subsidized  agricultural 
products  and  Public  Law  480  shipments. 

During  the  same  period  our  exports  of 
finished  goods  rose  from  101  to  only  113 — a 
marked  contrast.  The  one  rose  58  percent; 
the  other  only  13  percent. 

The  opposite  trend  was  visible  In  our  Im- 
ports. Crude  foodstuffs  rose  from  98  to  only 
107.  By  contrast.  Imports  of  finished  goods 
rose  from  100  to  192.  (See  statistical  ab- 
stract of  the  United  States,  1964,  table  1230.) 
Imports  of  semimanufactures  went  from  100 
to  132.  Crude  material  Imports  virtually 
stood  still,  moving  from  99  to  only  101. 

If  these  trends  are  translated  Into  em- 
plojTnent  it  will  be  appreciated  that  they 
are  very  adverse  to  this  country.  Trading 
of  unprocessed  goods  for  finished  goods  as 
represented  by  the  recent  trend,  is  not  pro- 
ductive of  employment,  but  quite  the  oppo- 
site. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  un- 
enviable status  of  the  competitive  prowess 
of  the  United  States  In  world  markets.  If 
we  examine  export  trends  a  little  more  closely 
the  deplorable  position  of  most  of  our  manu- 
factured products,  exclusive  of  machinery 
other  than  automobiles,  will  become  ap- 
parent. 

Machinery  exports  have  boomed  because 
of  our  heavy  Investments  In  foreign  produc- 
tive facilities.  In  1964  we  enjoyed  a  favor- 
able export  balance  In  machinery  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $4.7  billion.  Exports  of  machinery 
exclusive  of  automotive  and  aircraft  rose 
by  $2.34  billion  from  1959  to  1963. 

The  only  other  Item  showing  a  large  sur- 
plus was  In  chemicals,  one  of  $1.6  billion, 
a  large  part  of  which  consists  of  raw  material 
or  semlmanxtfactures.  If  these  two  Items, 
In  which  oiu'  export  surplus  was  $4  billion, 
are  removed  from  our  calculation  It  follows 
y  that  our  trade  In  virtually  all  other  non- 
'  agricultural  Items  must  have  left  mb  with 
a  higher  deficit  and  a  much  greater  lag  In 
relation  to  world  exports  than  might  be 
guessed  from  the  total  balance. 

According  to  detailed  export-Import  statis- 
tics for  1962  (U.S.  statistical  abstract.  1964, 
tables  1222  and  1223),  our  exports  recorded 
a  deficit  over  Imports  with  respect  to  a  long 
list  of  broad  categories.  The  total  of  this 
deficit  was  $4.6  billion.  The  greater  part 
1  of  these  deficits  were  recorded  by  petrolevmi 
($1.3  billion),  nonferrous  metals  (copper, 
lead,  and  zinc,  etc.)  ($560  million)  and  paper 
and  manufactures  ($516  million).  If  sub- 
tracted from  the  $4.6  billion  deficit,  this 
nevertheless  left  $2.1  billion  In  our  trade 
deficit  In  exports  of  a  long  list  of  Items  In- 
cluding rubber  and  manufactures,  cotton, 
and  wool  manufactxires.  BawmlU  products, 
wood  manufactures,  steel  mill  products, 
beverages,  and  related  products,  leather 
manufactures,  meat,  and  products,  flsh,  and 
products,  silk,  and  manufactures,  toys,  ath- 
letic and  sporting  goods,  precious  metals, 
Jewelry,  etc.,  leather,  and  stone,  cement,  and 
lime — all  of  which  recorded  export  deficits 
in  1962,  even  by  U.S.  tabulations. 

That  the  deficit  has  grown  In  recent  years 
may  b'^  seen  from  a  comparison  with  the 
1956-60  period.  At  that  time  the  deficit 
was  $3.3  billion  averaged  over  the  5-year 
period,  compared  with  the  $4.6  billion  deficit. 
of  1962. 

If  we  again  eliminate  the  three  leading 
deficit  Items;  I.e.,  petroleum,  nonferrous 
metals  and  paper  and  manufacturers,  the 
1056-60  deficit  drops  to  $1.3  billion.  It  rose 
to  $2.1  billion  In  1962. 

A  change  In  statistical  compilation  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  prevents  compari- 
son of  the  preceding  statistics  with  those  of 
1963  and  1964.  However,  the  excess  of  im- 
ports of  other  mnnufactxired  goods  not  In- 
cluding machinery,  automobiles,  petroleums 
and  chemicals,  rose  from  a  mere  $57  million 
deficit  in  1958  to  $1.68  billion  in  1964.  This 
confirms  the  trend.  Nevertheless  we  went 
Into  another  tariff-cutting  round  In  1960. 
Conclusion 

The  foregoing  analysis  must  lead  to  drastic 
revision  of  several  factors  that  are  basic  to 
policy  formation  of  a  national  trade  policy. 

1.  The  United  States  has  been  running  and 
continues  to  run  a  deficit  Instead  of  enjoying 
a  massive  export  surplus,  as  generally  be- 
lieved. In  Its  merchandise  export-import  ac- 
count In  terms  of  private  commercial  xinsub- 
sldlzed  exports. 

2.  We  are  In  a  growing  deficit  position  In 
the  exportation  of  many  of  our  broad  product 
classifications,  other  than  machinery  and 
transport  equipment,  foods,  crude  materials 
and  minerals.  In  some  of  these  we  are  also 
running  a  sharp  deficit:  petroleum  and  non- 
ferrous  metals. 

3.  Our  Imports  have  been  shifting  from 
raw   materials    toward   finished    goods    and 


semifinished  goods  to  the  detriment  of  In- 
dustrial employment  In  this  country. 

4.  Our  exports  have  been  shifting  toward 
agricultural  products  and  raw  materials,  plus 
machinery  In  the  field  of  manufactured 
goods.  Machinery  exports  have  been  stimu- 
lated by  our  heavy  foreign  Investments, 
which  in  turn  refiect  the  reaction  of  our 
Industries  to  our  noncompetitive  status  at 
home  and  abroad  vls-a-vls  foreign  com- 
petition. 

5.  Our  exports  have  become  Increasingly 
dependent  on  governmental  assistance  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

6.  Further  tariff  reductions  should  be 
shelved  until  our  Industries  regain  their 
one-time  competitive  status  at  home  and 
abroad. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  DEVELOPING 
NATIONS 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Spfeaker,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  the  sugar  legislation 
discussed  yesterday  and  which  will  be 
discussed  today,  focuses  the  attention  of 
this  House  on  the  bottleneck  to  progress 
which  plagues  the  developing  nations. 
That  bottleneck  is  foreign  exchange.  To 
make  progress  in  today's  world  the  de- 
veloping nations  must  have  foreign  ex- 
change. The  major  source  of  such  ex- 
change is  from  the  sale  of  the  basic 
commodities  extracted  from  their  land. 
The  basic  rules  governing  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system  and  the  too-of  ten 
ruthless  marketplace  to  which  these  na- 
tions bring  such  basic  commodities  mili- 
tate very  strongly  against  the  growth  of 
foreign  exchange  available  to  the  emerg- 
ing, developing  nations. 

In  the  legislation  which  is  before  us 
today,  we  see  an  effort  to  bring  some 
equity  and  fairness  into  the  marketplace 
for  one  of  the  important  basic  commodi- 
ties extracted  from  the  agriculture  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations.  It  is  a  step  to- 
ward a  break  in  the  bottleneck  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  It  may  not  be  perfect, 
but  since  this  legislation  serves  other  and 
conflicting  purposes  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  anything  but  imper- 
fection. I  intend  to  support  the  bill. 
But  more  than  this  support,  I  intend, 
and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  also  in- 
tend, to  continue  to  address  their  atten- 
tion to  the  other  market  situations  in- 
volving other  basic  commodities  from 
these  same  nations.  At  the  same  time, 
we  should  support  the  efforts,  and  en- 
courage the  program  of  Secretary  Fowler 
as  he  seeks  to  bring  to  the  deliberations 
for  international  monetary  reform  the 
viewpoint  and  the  vital  interest  of  these 
emerging  nations. 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  ACCIDENTS 
Mr.   MACKAY.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
annual  death  toll  due  to  motor  vehicle 
accidents  in  the  United  States  approach- 
ing 50,000  and  with  injuries  from  this 
cause  numbering  in  the  millions  and  in- 
creasing apace,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  our  efforts  to  prevent  these  tragedies 
and  reverse  this  trend  are  utterly  inade- 
quate. 

Safer  roads  are  being  built.  Increased 
attention  is  being  given  to  traflBc  law  en- 
forcement. Stiffer  requirements  are  be- 
ing adopted  for  the  licensing  of  drivers. 
New  safety  features  are  being  built  into 
automobiles.  Safety,  along  with  safety 
education  and  driver  improvement,  are 
receiving  heavy  emphasis. 

All  of  these  measures,  I  am  sure,  are 
helpful.  But  they  are  not  enough.  We 
have  our  answer  in  the  statistics  that  re- 
flect the  loss  of  life  and  the  crippling  in- 
juries which  occur  every  hour  around  the 
clock  on  our  streets  and  highways. 

There  is  a  clear  and  urgent  need  for 
new  approaches  and  new  methods  aimed 
at  preventing  these  accidents  which  take 
such  awesome  tolls  in  human  life,  in 
health,  and  in  economic  loss.  It  would 
be  presumptuous  in  the  extreme  for  me 
to  prescribe  what  these  measures  should 
be.  However,  I  refuse  to  accept  the  no- 
tion that  all  of  these  accidents  are  un- 
avoidable, and  the  resulting  carnage  is 
an  inevitable  price  to  be  paid  in  perpe- 
tuity  for  the  benefits  of  automotive 
transportation.  A  nation  which  has 
mastered  supersonic  flight,  harnessed  the 
atom,  and  explored  outer  space  certainly 
must  possess  the  capabilities  needed  to 
solve  this  problem.  Our  task  is  clear; 
we  have  delayed  too  long  in  seeking  the 
solutions  needed. 

If  ever  there  was  a  field  which  justified" 
strong  support  and  leadership  by  the 
Federal  Government,  this  is  it.  For  too 
long,  now,  individual  and  privately  sup- 
ported efforts  aimed  at  reducing  the 
traffic  toll  have  struggled  with  this  prob- 
lem with  inadequate  means.  These 
efforts  are  important,  and  of  course  will 
be  continued.  More  recently,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  begun  to  con- 
tribute, but  on  a  scale  that  is  modest  in 
proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  enormity  of  the  task.  Be- 
ginning now,  the  Federal  Government 
should  assume  its  proper  share  of  the 
load. 

It  is  clear  that  a  substantial  research 
effort  is  needed  to  learn  more  about  the 
imderlying  causes  of  motor  vehicle  ac- 
cidents. Until  such  knowledge  is  de- 
veloped and  validated,  we  are  working 
very  largely  in  the  dark  insofar  as  pre- 
vention is  concerned. 

What  human  failures,  or  momentary 
behavioral  lapses,  as  the  scientists  put  it, 
lead  to  accidents?  Why  do  some  in- 
dividuals have  accidents  while  other 
avoid  them  in  what  appear  to  be  similar 
environments  and  circumstances? 
These  are  but  two  of  the  basic  questions 
which  must  be  answered  before  really 
effective  preventive  measures  can  be  de- 


veloped. These  and  a  host  of  other  vital 
questions  remain  unanswered  now. 

I  am  told  that  getting  at  such  facts 
will  not  be  easy.  But  then,  neither  was 
it  easy  to  find  the  means  for  cutting  the 
death  tolls  due  to  cancer,  heart  disease, 
and  many  other  conditions  where  the 
results  of  massive  research  have  led  to 
massive  savings  of  human  life. 

Today,  great  laboratories  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  research  related  to  com- 
mon and  uncommon  diseases.  There 
are  other  great  laboratories  devoted  to 
scientific  research  leading  to  new  and 
improved  products  of  all  kinds.  But 
there  are  no  comparable  staffed  and 
equipped  laboratories  even  in  the  plan- 
ning stage  for  carrying  out  the  research 
so  urgently  needed  to  find  effective  means 
for  reducing  the  traflSc  toll.  And  this  is 
where  Federal  resources  and  leadership 
are  most  urgently  needed.  Moreover,  it 
Is  an  area  in  which  Federal  efforts  will 
supplement  and  complement  the  efforts 
of  others.  Finally,  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  assume  its  proper  and 
logical  role  in  this  field,  the  work  will 
not  be  done,  and  the  answers  so  urgently 
needed  will  not  be  found. 

I  do  not  foresee  the  millenium  when 
motor  vehicle  fatalities  and  injuries  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  past.  At  present,  some 
3  million  people  a  year  are  injured  in 
trafQc  accidents  in  this  country,  and  90 
percent  of  these  require  medical  atten- 
tion.   One  in  every  four  is  hospitalized. 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  need,  well  or- 
ganized emergency  medical  services 
simply  do  not  exist  in  most  parts  of  this 
country.  Whether  an  accident  victim 
receives  efBcient  handling  or  services 
which  are  so  bad  as  to  inflict  further 
damage  depends  on  where  his  accident 
occurs. 

Few  of  the  ambulances  called  in  these 
emergencies  are  based  in  hospitals,  or 
are  even  imder  medical  supervision. 
Many  of  them  are  not  designed,  equipped, 
or  staffed  to  provide  adequate  care  at  the 
place  of  injury  or  during  the  trip  to  the 
hospital.  In  many  States,  distances 
traveled  from  the  ambulance  base  to 
the  hospital  may  exceed  100  miles. 

Here  is  another  area  related  to  con- 
servation of  life  and  health  in  the  trafBc 
picture  where  Federal  support  and  lead- 
ership are  urgently  needed.  In  view  of 
the  outstanding  success  of  the  Federal 
program  for  aid  to  community  hospitals, 
is  there  any  logical  reason  for  delaying  a 
comparable  effort  to  assure  the  best 
emergency  medical  care  possible  for  peo- 
ple who  are  injured  in  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents? I  feel  very  strongly  that  there  is 
not. 

Establishment  of  a  national  system  of 
efBciently  organized  and  professionally 
competent  emergency  medical  services, 
with  Federal  backing  and  the  customary 
safeguards  for  local  initiative — such  as 
are  built  into  our  hospital  program — 
must  be  given  high  priority. 

The  question,  in  my  mind,  is  not 
whether  the  Federal  Government  should 
mount  a  massive  assault  on  all  aspects 
of  the  problem  of  motor  vehicle  deaths 
and  injuries,  but  rather  when.  The 
magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem calls  for  greatly  increased  resources 
and  leadership  from  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment. With  the  toll  of  deaths  and  in- 
juries still  climbing,  we  cannot  afford 
a  further  delay. 


THE  COST  OF  CONGRESS  IN 
SESSION 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in 
hand  a  telegram  which  reached  me  this 
morning  from  Melvyn  D.  Bollman,  404 
Lee  Street,  Muscatine,  Iowa,  in  which  he 
says: 

Please  hurry  and  adjourn.  I  cannot  afford 
another  week  of  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  doubt  that  Mr.  Bollman  is  aware  of 
what  is  in  store  for  him,  or  he  would  have 
changed  somewhat  the  wording  of  his 
telegram.  He  probably  does  not  know 
that  tomorrow  we  will  be  considering  a 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for 
$4,214,609,610.  If  Mr.  Bollman  had 
known  what  was  in  store  for  him  in  the 
next  24  hours  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
changed  his  telegram  to  read: 

I  cannot  afford  another  day  of  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  SCHOLARS 
TO  PROPOUND  VALUE  JUDG- 
MENTS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Dr.  John  Howard,  the  president 
of  Rockford  College,  gave  a  stimulating 
and  thought-provoking  speech  at  Con- 
vocation at  Rockford  College  just  re- 
cently. 

I  think  it  is  a  masterful  presentation 
on  how  important  it  is  today  for  scholars 
to  propound  value  judgments  and  the  im- 
portant role  the  academic  commtmity 
must  play  in  relation  to  the  student  body 
and  society  as  a  whole.  Dr.  Howard  sug- 
gests that  this  should  spring  from  a  con- 
fident but  hiunble  recognition  that  the 
central  mission  of  education  is  to  ele- 
vate society,  and  that  the  educational  in- 
stitution cannot  fulfill  that  role  from  the 
position  of  apologetic  neutrality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  talk  is  timely  and  of 
particular  interest  because  of  recent 
happenings  on  campuses  in  various 
points  around  the  Nation.  I  think  those 
who  would  take  the  time  to  read  it  in 
full  would  immensely  profit  from  it  be- 
cause this  talk  refiects  the  thinking  of 
one  of  our  Nation's  academicians. 

Dr.  Howard's  convocation  address 
follows: 

Opening  Convocation  Addhess 

(By   President   John    A.    Howard,    Rockford 
College,  September  22, 1965) 

One  Fourth  of  July  a  bright  yotmgster 
was  scheduled  to  give  a  speech  at  the  munic- 


ipal holiday  celebration.  He  had  prepared 
and  memorized  an  appropriate  address  and 
spent  long  hours  rehearsing  it.  When  the 
big  moment  came,  he  marched  confidently  to 
the  platform  and  looked  out  at  the  sea  of 
I>eople.  The  clrcvmastances  were  overwhelm- 
ing, but  he  began  boldly:  "Washington  Is 
dead.  Lincoln  Is  dead."  He  could  not  re- 
member what  came  next,  so  he  tried  it  again, 
but  the  next  phrase  would  not  come.  Start- 
ing a  third  time,  he  said,  "Washington  is 
dead.  Lincoln  is  dead.  And  I'm  not  feeling 
very  good,  myself."    And  he  sat  down. 

India  and  Pakistan  are  at  war,  and  Com- 
mvmlst  China  Is  making  bellicose  threats  on 
the  sidelines.  The  Vietnam  conflict  appears 
to  be  a  long  and  costly  one.  The  rate  of 
increase  In  population  is  said  to  be  even 
more  alarming  In  the  long  run  than  the 
f aUure  of  nations  to  live  together  peaceftilly. 
Here  in  our  own  advanced  socUty,  a  svunmer 
riot  has  left  a  residue  of  shock  and  fear  in 
Lo6  Angeles  and  a  pall  of  possibility  in  all 
other  cities.  The  thoughtful  person  survey- 
ing the  contemporary  scene  may,  like  the 
youthful  Fourth  of  July  orator,  find  the 
clrcTimstances  overwhelming  and  not  feel 
so  good  himself. 

The  academic  community  may  try  to  hold 
Itself  apart  from  the  fear,  despair,  and  dis- 
order of  the  times.  It  may,  unwittingly, 
contribute  to  the  turbulence,  or  It  may 
overtly  try  to  help  distinguish  the  land- 
marks by  which  a  course  can  be  steered 
through  present  oversized  dangers  and 
alarms.  Prom  one  p>olnt  of  view.  It  would 
seem  that  scholars,  because  they  are  privi- 
leged to  Invest  substajitlal  time  In  analysis, 
comparison,  and  contemplation,  have  a  great 
opportunity,  if  not  an  obligation,  to  attest 
guidance  to  a  world  confused  by  rival  claims, 
and  to  raise  standards  aroimd  which  the 
frightened  and  the  untutored  could  rally. 
Such  a  role,  however.  Is  not  a  wholly  wel- 
come opportunity  In  the  citadel  of  objective 
thought  and  reserved  Judgment.  The  acts 
of  drawing  conclusions,  offering  advice,  and 
pvirsulng  public  goals  are  perceived  by  many 
scholars  as  beyond  the  limits  of  their  pro- 
fession. The  activist  professor  is  not  only 
suspect  to  some  of  his  colleagues,  but  he 
may  also  be  the  prompt  target  of  abuse  by 
citizens  who  oppose  the  cause  he  advances. 
It  Is  a  hazardous  business  at  best  to  engage 
In  the  battle  for  public  attitudes,  and  one 
which,  for  the  scholar,  diverts  valuable  time 
from  his  principal  work  and  may  result  In 
loss  of  stattore  or  other  penalties  for  him- 
self or  the  college  he  serves. 

However,  even  If  in  good  conscience  the 
scholar  was  formerly  able  to  remain  apart 
from  troublesome  public  issues,  that  Isola- 
tion for  meditation  may  now  be  foreclosed 
to  him.  Oh,  college  personnel  have  in  the 
past  engaged  In  public  controversy,  but  the 
Issues  grown  cold,  the  American  campus  re- 
turned Its  attentions  to  Its  own  preoccupa- 
tions. Almost  overnight,  there  has  been  a 
substantial  change.  Activism  has  become  a 
dominant  feature  of  college  life  In  America. 
There  Is  little  profit  tn  wishing  that  library 
and  laboratory  people  would  stick  to  their 
books  and  their  beakers.  A  new  set  of  cir- 
cumstances now  prevails.  Unless  the 
student  and  the  professor  recognize  their 
new  milieu  and  respond  to  It  thoughtfully 
and  constructively,  the  educational  process 
may,  with  Increasing  frequency,  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  unscrupulous  demagogs  and 
self-serving  bullies  who  assert  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  change  and  In  the  absence  of 
firm  and  purposeful  leadership. 

The  "Revolution  at  Berkeley,"  as  It  Is  des- 
ignated In  a  new  anthology  of  commentary 
on  that  California  eruption.  Is  not  to  be,dls- 
mlssed  as  a  normal  college  disturbance,  sim- 
ply magnified  to  the  scale  of  the  modem 
university.  It  was  the  sunburst  of  a  number 
of  potent  forces  pent  up  in  a  too  fragile  and 
unfortified  academic  container.  Tlie  many 
analyses  of  the  Berkeley  events  deserve  the 
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most  thoughtful  and  determined  study  by  all 
who  participate  In  higher  education. 

It  is  bejond  my  purpose  here  to  try  to 
Identify  or  weigh  the  specific  frustrations 
and  tactics,  deficiencies  and  errors  which 
conspired  to  bring  such  confusion  to  one  of 
our  most  highly  regarded  centers  of  learn- 
ing. That  must  be  done  by  those  who  have 
access  to  the  facts  of  the  case  and  can  assess 
the  attitudes  of  the  people  involved.  There 
are.  however,  some  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  this  distance.  And  some  lessons  to  be 
learned.  One  of  very  substantial  Importance 
pertains  to  the  response  of  the  general  stu- 
dent body  as  It  is  urged  by  various  spokes- 
men to  take  one  action  or  another. 

The  self-assertion  of  student  groups  Is  be- 
coming commonplace.  Whether  in  any  given 
instance,  an  undertaking  will  result  in  useful 
or  devastating  results  is  probably  more  de- 
pendent upon  the  wisdom  of  the  group  than 
upon  the  judgment  and  the  motives  of  those 
who  propose  and  lead.  Serious-minded  stu- 
dents must  come  to  recognize  that  their  mass 
actions  can  lay  waste  at  least  as  readily  as 
they  can  bring  about  constructive  change. 

I  suggest  three  criteria  by  which  a  cruse 
might  be  Judged,  three  questions  to  be  asked. 
First,  is  it  afiftrmatlve?  That  man  may  find 
some  satisfaction  in  tearing  down  was  all  too 
vividly  demonstrated  several  weeks  ago  In 
the  tragedy  of  Watts.  Savagery  does  have  its 
appeal.  However,  It  takes  no  brains,  no 
courage  and  no  special  talents  to  criticize  or 
destroy.  Since  man  Is  Imperfect,  his  insti- 
tutions, even  the  best  of  them,  are  imperfec- 
tion compounded,  and  any  fool  can  find  fault 
with  them.  Negativism  is  the  mark  of  a 
small  man  and  a  mean  man. 

Such  an  assertion  is  easy  to  make  and  per- 
haps as  ea? y  to  gra.«ip.  The  difficulty  Is  that 
as  a  student  begins  to  comprehend  the  scope 
of  the  problems  of  this  world,  the  inequities 
and  the  injustices,  he  becomes  understand- 
ably dissatisfied  and  impatient  with  the  gen- 
erations that  have  preceded  him  and  with 
the  evident  faiku-e  of  their  methods.  But 
before  he  disposes  of  their  works  and  sys- 
tems, he  must  remember  that  man's  institu- 
tions, imperfect  though  they  be,  are  the 
social  Instriunents  which  have  made  possible 
the  slow  progress  from  Isolated  creatures  of 
the  wilderness  to  a  human  society  of  prob- 
lems, yes,  but  also  of  enormous  potential  for 
human  comfort  and  human  kindness.  These 
Institutions  have  been  slowly  built  by  trial 
and  error,  pain,  sweat,  and  sacrifice  and 
should  not  be  petulantly  discarded.  Room 
for  Improvement  they  all  have,  if  improve- 
ment is  the  genuine  objective. 

A  second  basis  for  Judging  whether  to  take 
part  is  whether  the  decision  Is  made 
thoughtfully  or  whether  it  is  the  product  of 
emotion.  Group  emotions  quicklv  intensify 
and  what  passes  for  a  reason  in  the  midst  of 
shared  anger,  resentment,  or  other  strong 
passions,  too  often  turns  up  as  regrettable 
stupidity  later.  No  one  who  has  not  wit- 
nessed a  mob  can  fully  comprehend  Its  In- 
human acts  and  caprices.  I  was  In  college 
when  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor. 
For  some  unaccountable  reason  the  students 
on  campus  kindled  a  huge  bonfire  on  the  ter- 
race of  one  of  the  dormitories  and  fed  It 
with  their  furniture,  their  clothes,  their 
books,  and  their  class  notes.  It  was  a  pagan, 
subhuman  spectacle,  spontaneous  and  per- 
formed by  generally  sensible  students.  It 
can  happen. 

Finally,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  moet 
critical  question,  will  the  proposed  under- 
taking actually  serve  the  ends  claimed  for  It? 
Everyone  can  respond  warmly  to  a  rallying 
cry  of  "peace,"  or  "freedom,"  and  conse- 
quently the  rascals  of  the  day  chant  the 
magic  words  even  louder  and  more  fervently 
than  the  saints.  Since  both  goals  are  as 
difficult  to  attain  as  they  are  desirable,  prog- 
ress toward  them  Is  seldom  achieved  by  hasty 
or  superficial  techniques.  Indeed,  If  free- 
dom is  a  condition  of  unrestricted  opportu- 


nity which  derives  from  mutual  triist,  one 
of  the  few  sure  consequences  of  the  Berkeley 
uprising  Is  a  substantial  setback  in  the  con- 
dition from  which  freedom  springs,  mutual 
trust.  As  Leo  Rosten  has  stated.  "We  must 
learn  to  meet  fanaticism  with  courage,  and 
idealism  with  great  care,  for  we  must  be 
skeptical  of  what  is  promised,  even  by  vir- 
tuous men,  but  has  not  been  proved." 

On  the  students'  part,  we  must  hope  that 
as  they  exert  their  power,  they  will  do  so 
toward    thoughtfully    conceived,    construc- 
tive goals.    What  of  the  faculty  and  admin- 
istrative   roles    in    the    new    circumstances? 
What  changes  must  take  place  in  what  the 
students  perceive  as  "The  Establishment"? 
First,  there  is  a  more  pressing  obligation 
than  before   to  provide  the  clear  channels 
through  which  students  may  raise  questions, 
express  dissatisfaction,  propose  change  and. 
in  return,   hear  from  and  interact  directly 
with   those   who  make   policy.     The   people 
who  are  ultimately  responsible  for  any  orga- 
nization  do   themselves  no  favor  by  Inter- 
posing   echelons   of   agents   between    them- 
selves and  their  constituencies.     The  shape 
and  dimensions  of  any  substantial  grievance 
cannot  fail  to  be  distorted  when  processed 
according  to  the  perception  and  the  report- 
ing of  third  parties.    In  any  argument  with 
headquarters,    students    already    perceiving 
themselves  as  underdogs,  are  confirmed  in 
that  perception  when  the  bone  of  conten- 
tion is  carried  away  to  a  remote  adversary. 
A  second  requirement  relates  to  the  atti- 
tude  of   the  policymakers   toward  students 
who  are  seeking  help,  clarification  or  redress. 
A  cavalier  reception  of  petitioners  is  one  of 
the   most    effective    means    of    escalating   a 
minor  difficulty  Into  a  full-scale  battle.    Vice 
President  Humphrey,  either  misspoke  or  mis- 
thought  when  he  said  on  August  23.  "What 
I  wtsh  to  suggest  is  that  we  In  the  United 
States  have  created  a  society  In  which  free- 
dom and  equality  are  meaningful  concepts — 
not   vague   abstractions.     But   I   must  also 
say  that  the  right  to  be  heard  does  not  auto- 
matically Include  the  right  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously.     The    latter    depends    entirely    upon 
what  Is  being  said." 

As  the  administration  of  any  democratic 
community  falls  to  take  seriously  the  claims 
or  the  complaints  of  its  people.  It  makes  a 
critical  error,  for  it  has  by  that  failure  re- 
vealed that  it  either  does  net  honor  or  else 
does  not  understand  democracy,  and  It  has 
added  to  whatever  real  or  imagined  problem 
existed  originally  an  obvious  injury  which 
an  unscrupulous  leader  can  readily  exploit. 
This  much  of  what  Is  required  of  academic 
leadership  is  fairly  obvious  and  can  be  passed 
over  quickly.  The  other  point  I  would  make 
suggests  a  marked  departure  from  general 
practice  and  needs  some  elaboration  and  de- 
fense. It  Is  briefly  that  college  policies  ought 
to  be  the  product  of  carefully  arrived  at 
value  judgments  which  the  institution  has 
made  consciously.  Is  prepared  to  proclaim 
proudly,  defend  publicly,  and  alter  or  aban- 
don with  good  grace  If  proven  Ill-founded. 
Since  value  Judgments  are  at  the  other  end 
of  the  scale  from  the  dispassionate  and 
never-ending  search  for  truth  which  Is  the 
stock-in-trade  of  the  academic  Institution, 
college  and  university  officials  may  under- 
standably place  the  enforcement  of  regula- 
tions as  many  steps  removed  as  possible 
from  the  policymakers  In  the  hope  that  no 
one  will  perceive  a  relationship  between  the 
two.  In  this  act  of  camouflage,  they  are 
hoist  by  their  own  petard. 

The  Berkeley  thing  was  started  by  an  ad- 
ministrative decision  to  enforce  a  ban  against 
a  certain  type  of  political  activity  by  stu- 
dents. The  specific  infraction  was  the  man- 
ning of  a  table  where  political  action  groups 
were  making  known  their  causes.  A  dean 
charged  with  enforcing  such  a  regulation 
can  hardly  enlist  enthusiastic  compliance  if 
his  ammunition  Is  restricted  to  the  assertion 
that  an  act  is  against  the  rules.    In  this  In- 


stance, some  students  suspected  that  the 
abrupt  enforcement  of  a  dormant  nile  waa 
the  result  of  pressures  by  the  Oakland 
Tribune  or  other  powerful,  noncampus  in- 
fluences.  The  voicing  of  such  suspicion 
helped  attract  many  defenders  of  academic 
freedom  and  amalgamated  the  most  diverse 
elements  In  an  attack  upon  a  craven  admin- 
istration. 

Whatever  the  cause  for  the  change  In  policy 
from  nonenforcement  to  enforcement.  It 
must  have  reflected  some  responsible  au- 
thority's Judgment,  that  Is,  value  Judgment, 
that  it  was  wrong  for  the  students  to  con- 
tinue what  they  were  doing.  Such  a  Judg- 
ment should  not  have  been  made  unless  it 
was  explainable,  defensible,  and  consistent 
with  other  policies  that  relate  to  the  same 
judgment.  A  university  through  its  regiUa- 
tlons  commits  itself  to  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  certain  actions  and  if  It  Is  un- 
willing to  acknowledge  Its  regulative  brain- 
child  and  nurture  and  defend  It,  then  per- 
haps students  are  correct  In  assuming  that 
the  offspring  is  Illegitimate,  sired  outside  the 
family. 

The  open  mind  Is  one  of  the  fundamental 
necessities  of  a  democracy,  but  if  it  is  open 
at  both  ends  and  there  is  no  thought  process 
in  the  middle,  it  is  no  mind  at  all.  It  is 
simply  a  conduit. 

If  the  trustees  and  faculties  and  admin- 
istrators of  our  centers  of  learning  persist 
In  the  belief  that  the  slna  qua  non  of  such 
Institutions  is  a  collective  open  mind  of  the 
conduit  type,  then  their  campuses  will  at- 
tract growing  numbers  of  malefactors  whose 
purpose  Is  to  hobble  and  disrupt  and  whose 
harvest  of  destruction  will  Increase  as  they 
discover  there  are  no  limits  to  what  can  be 
undertaken  under  banners  of  free  speech  and 
civil  disobedience.  In  a  recent  article  Dr. 
Buell  Gallagher,  president  of  the  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York,  reporting  on  the  Berkeley 
events,  stated.  "(The  students)  were  in  no 
mood  to  talk  things  over  or  to  compromise. 
The  time  for  action  had  come.  They  no 
longer  respectfully  requested,  they  de- 
manded. And  when  demands  were  not  met, 
they  used  the  well-learned  tactics  of  clvU 
disobedience  to  bring  the  academic  process 
to  a  grinding  halt.  "We  shall  see  who  runs 
this  university,"  shouted  the  student  leader. 
Mario  Savlo.  Thus  did  the  defense  of  rights 
become  a  naked  struggle  for  power  •  •  '. 
Abe  Raskin  comments:  'the  reckless  prodi- 
gality with  which  the  free  speech  move- 
ment uses  the  weapon  of  civil  disobedience 
raises  problems  no  university  can  deal  with 
adequately.'  " 

Since  communism  has  rendered  truth  a 
relative,  if  not  a  completely  meaningless 
word,  and  since  civil  disobedience  seems  to 
be  regarded  within  the  acceptable  or  even 
desirable  range  of  academic  conduct.  It  ap- 
pears that  colleges  and  universities  are  going 
to  be  forced  to  make  some  value  Judgments 
and  establish  and  enforce  certain  limits  of 
conduct,  or  face  the  eternal  prospect  of  de- 
fending themselves  from  internal  attacks  by 
anyone  with  an  ax  to  grind. 

As  these  remarks  have  developed,  this  has 
been  a  backward  entrance  on  stage  by  a 
character  that  deserves  a  center-stage  fan- 
fare. The  change  from  a  self-conscious  In- 
stitutional neutrality  to  a  forceful.  Inten- 
tional partisanship  should  not  be  the  result 
of  a  belated  effort  to  Improve  a  strategic 
position  in  dealing  with  fractious  students. 
It  should.  Instead,  spring  from  a  confident. 
albeit. humble  recognition  that  the  central 
mission  of  education  is  to  elevate  society,  and 
that  the  educational  Institution  cannot  ful- 
fill that  role  from  the  position  of  apologetic 
neutrality. 

In  recent  times  a  great  deal  of  attention 
has  been  i>ald  to  extremism  or  fanaticism 
and  the  Impropriety  In  a  pluralistic  society 
of  placing  any  one  objective  above  all  others. 
Perhaps  we  are  now  seeing  in  the  campus 
uprising  the  predictable  results  of  the  ex- 


tremist attachment  of  the  academic  com- 
munity to  the  open  mind.  There  are.  how- 
ever, beginning  to  be  some  notable  deviations 
froni  that  rigid  attachment.  Professors  are 
Increasingly  abandoning  the  dispassionate 
pose  and  moving  out  Into  the  public  market- 
place of  ideas  to  press  the  causes  of  their 
personal  value  judgments.  Perhaps  the  best- 
rewn Instance  in  which  academic  men  are 
trying  to  infiuence  the  public  mind  is  found 
In  that  group  of  professors  at  Michigan  and 
elsewhere  who  have  engaged  In  the  teach- 
in  movement  to  encourage  our  Government 
to  withdraw  from  the  Vietnam  conflict.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  you  and  I  agree 
or  disagree  with  them,  their  action  illustrates 
the  point  of  scholars  who  are  propounding 
value  Judgments. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  when  our  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  faced  with  the 
necessity  to  protect  themselves  from  Irre- 
sponsible attacks,  will  have  the  courage  to 
transcend  mere  defensive  regulations  and 
assert  themselves  as  positive  forces  In  the 
battle  for  men's  minds.  There  are  certain 
areas  of  commitment  shared  by  men  of  good 
will  which  could  be  codified  as  institutional 
objectives.  They  might  well  Include  an  in- 
sistence upon  responsible  behavior  and  upon 
respect  for  the  individual,  and  a  rejection  of 
racial  or  religious  discrimination.  Once  over 
the  hurdle  of  the  traditional  and  almost 
psychotic  avoidance  of  anything  that  could 
be  Interpreted  as  a  value  Judgment,  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  colleges  and  universities  might 
reassert  themselves  in  the  role  they  once  oc- 
cupied of  proponents  of  ethical  and  moral 
living. 

Education  is.  after  all.  supposed  to  be  a 
service  to  society.  If  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  are  by  default,  or  even  by 
active  encouragement  contributing  to  un- 
ethical and  immoral  behavior.  It  Is  a  stjrange 
service  they  are  pyerformlng  for  society. 

This  Is  a  hazardovis  change  of  course  to 
propose  for  higher  education.  The  hazards 
lie  In  the  choice  of  those  hiunan  objectives 
to  which  the  institution  commits  itself  and 
also  In  the  techniques  by  which  It  chooses 
to  advance  them.  But  any  institutional 
move  In  this  direction  would  certainly  meet 
such  Internal  resistance  that  there  is  little 
danger  of  precipitate  action.  There  Is  an 
even  more  effective  safeguard  against  any 
national  thrust  into  mass  indoctrination. 
That  safeguard  is  the  large  number  of  col- 
leges and  universities  and  the  diversity  of 
their  control.  Each  has  Its  own  policy  board, 
its  own  faculty  committees,  its  own  execu- 
tive officers.  If  one  institution  through  Its 
faculty,  trustees  and  administration  con- 
cluded that  slovenliness  and  bad  manners 
were  not  necessary  to  the  highest  intellec- 
tual endeavor  and  in  fact  were  antithetical 
to  that  end.  and  If  it  declared  its  instltu^ 
tional  self  In  behalf  of  such  a  value  judg- 
ment, there  Is  no  reason  to  fear  that  all 
others  would  follow  suit. 

I  would  proF>ose  here  one  objective  for  all 
colleges  and  universities — a  conscious  and 
determined  effort  to  prepare  their  students 
for  a  world  which  has  always  been  and  al- 
ways will  be  beset  with  monumental  prob- 
lems and  Imminent  dangers,  but  a  world 
that  has  also  been  blessed  with  a  sequence 
of  heroic  figures  who  defied  pessimism  and 
proved  of  themselves  that  man  can  work 
prodigies.  Mankind  has  always  needed  its 
heroes  and  with  the  mechanical  devices  we 
have  to  apprise  us  Immediately  of  the  full 
details  of  every  world  catastrophe,  we  need 
our  heroes  now  more  than  ever  before.  The 
sad  part  Is  that  there  are  enough  scholars 
at  work  to  unearth  the  human  foibles  and 
peculiar  fallings  of  each  entry  in  the  lexicon 
of  the  great,  with  the  result  that  one  may 
suspect  greatness  is  merely  a  coincidence  of 
good  luck  and  skillful  public  relations. 

College  students  and  all  people,  but  espe- 
cially college  students,  need  a  periodic  en- 


counter with  the  vibrant,  dedicated,  opti- 
mistic, magnificent  accomplishers  of  our 
times,  whose  works  and  temper  place  them 
beyond  any  suspicion  of  self-serving  or  petty 
motives.  There  are  such  individuals,  people 
who  make  those  around  them  stand  taller 
just  by  the  power  and  the  genuineness  of 
their  commitment.  On  our  campus,  we  have 
experienced  this  confident  aura  in  Dr.  Con- 
nie Gxiion.  Dean  Myron  Tribus,  Gwendolyn 
Brooks,  Walter  Judd— or  you  write  your  own 
list. 

The  first  11  articles  of  the  March  Issue  of 
the  Atlantic  were  devoted  to  Winston 
Churchill.  Editor  Edward  Weeks  began  his 
introductory  statement  by  saying,  "Anyone 
who  ever  saw  Winston  Churchill  in  action 
will  never  forget  it."  And  concluded,  "This, 
then,  Is  the  Atlantic's  expression  of  gratitude 
for  the  greatest  man  of  oiir  age."  In  the 
Saturday  Review,  Norman  Cousins'  editorial 
said  In  part,  "Several  times  during  the  20th 
century — most  notably  following  the  deaths 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Mahatma  Ghandi, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  Jawarharlal  Nehru,  Pope 
John  XXIII — there  have  been  worldwide 
demonstrations  of  loss  deeply  felt.  What  is 
most  significant  about  the  response  to 
Churchill's  death  is  the  reflection  In  It  of 
the  changes  he  created  in  the  people  he 
reached.  In  speaking  to  the  strength  inside 
people,  he  caused  that  strength  to  come  into 
being." 

Our  educational  Institutions  are,  after  all, 
working  with  the  future  leaders  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  Is  not  our  obligation  to  stretch 
their  aspirations,  fonify  their  courage  and 
challenge  them  to  rise  toward  their  own 
possibilities  of  dignity  and  power?  And  to 
do  these  things  intentionally? 

It  would  be  a  colossal  irony  If  Mario  Savlo 
and  his  Free  Speech  Movement  were  the 
agents  for  proving  to  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities that  their  total  commitment  to  tm- 
hampered  freedom  In  the  search  for  truth  is 
an  untenable  position.  It  would  be  a  great 
service  if  Mario  and  the  Free  Speech  Move- 
ment proved  to  students  the  necessity  for 
responding  thoughtfully  to  the  urglngs  of 
each  self-styled  messlah.  And  It  might  be 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era  for  the  Nation  If  the 
California  student  leaders  prompted  a  recog- 
nition by  faculties,  trustees,  and  adminis- 
trators that  they  cannot  conduct  an  educa- 
tional institution  without  some  value  judg- 
ments, and  therefore  they  might  as  well  ex- 
tend themselves  and  make  some  value  judg- 
ments that  will  amovmt  to  something. 

In  closing  these  remarks  I  want  to  Include 
a  quotation  I  have  used  before,  repeating  It 
now  both  because  it  bears  repeating  and  also 
as  a  tribute  to  the  man  who  wrote  it,  Albert 
Schweitzer.  It  occurs  in  a  volume  bearing 
the  significant  title,  "The  Light  Within  Us." 
"The  final  decisions  as  to  what  the  futiire  of 
a  society  shall  be  depends  not  on  how  near 
its  organization  is  to  perfection,  but  on  the 
degrees  of  worthiness  in  its  Individual 
members." 

It  is  time  we  recognized  that  college  edu- 
cation has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  worthiness 
of  the  members  of  our  society  and  labored 
earnestly  and  hiunbly  and  forthrightly  to 
add  to  that  worthiness  according  to  our 
lights. 

AWARD  FOR  HON.  WILLIAM  L. 
SPRINGER 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Illinois  Optometric  Asso- 


ciation is  having  its  annual  meeting  to- 
day in  Chicago.  The  association  will 
present  three  awards  for  outstanding 
service  in  the  field  of  health.  One  will 
be  to  the  optometrist  of  the  year;  one  to 
an  outstanding  lay  person,  and  a  third 
to  a  distinguished  public  oflQcial. 

Our  own  colleague,  Bill  Springer,  of 
the  22d  Congressional  District,  has  been 
chosen  by  the  association  to  receive  its 
distinguished  public  official  award  and  I 
know  that  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  join  me  in  congratulating  him  on 
being  singled  out  for  this  honor. 

Bill  has  been  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate^-€t«d  Foreign  Commerce  during 
the  last  year  and  has  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  constructive  portions  of 
much  of  the  health  legislation  that  has 
come  from  tliat  committee  this  year. 
This  award  goes  annually  to  only  one 
public  official  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Because  of  the  hard  work  which  Bill 
Springer  has  given  to  health  legislation 
in  this  last  year,  I  know  that  this  award 
is  well  deserved  and  am  sure  that  we  are 
all  pleased  that  the  association  is  pub- 
licly recognizing  his  effort. 


ACTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  CRISIS 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  April 
the  United  States  sent  soldiers  and 
marines  to  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
prevent  a  Communist  takeover  and  crea- 
tion of  another  Cuba.  This  action,  pre- 
dictably, set  off  sharp  controversy  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

The  argument  flared  again,  in  mid- 
September,  in  the  other  body,  when  one 
Senator,  denouncing  our  actions,  said: 

Our  intervention  in  Santo  Domingo  shook, 
if  it  did  not  shatter,  a  confidence  In  the 
United  States  that  had  been  built  up  over 
30  years. 

However,  another  Senator,  with  whose 
conclusions  I  heartily  agree  in  this  mat- 
ter, defended  our  intervention,  pointing 
out  that  it  was  an  unavoidable  necessity 
and  went  on  to  observe  that  many  critics 
of  our  Dominican  policy  "are  not  pro- 
Communist.  But  they  are  so  bemused  by 
the  Communist  pretension  to  social 
revolution,  that  they  permit  their  toler- 
ance of  communism  to  blind  them  to  the 
very  real  danger  it  poses  to  the  survival 
of  freedom." 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  have 
learned  after  so  many  ^ears  that  the 
Communist. Party  is  not  just  another  po- 
litical organization  which  may  be  dealt 
with  around  a  conference  table.  But 
have  we  learned?  From  a  look  at  the 
situation  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
today,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  it. 

The  United  States  Is  deeply  involved 
with  the  political,  military  and  economic 
problems  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  If 
American  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  fighting  would 
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break  out  again;  if  American  aid  money 
were  not  forthcoming,  the  economy 
would  collapse;  if  American  support  did 
not  bolster  the  present  government 
headed  by  Hector  Garcia  Godoy,  set  up 
in  September  under  a  compromise  ar- 
ranged by  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  there  would  be  political  chaos. 

Our  officials  admit  that  the  Etominican 
problem  is  one  of  the  most  complex  ever 
tackled.  I  have  grave  doubts,  though, 
that  some  of  the  actions  of  the  Garcia 
Godoy  administration,  supported  by  the 
United  States,  will  go  very  far  toward 
solving  the  matter. 

Garcia  Godoy,  with  U.S.  approval,  has 
taken  a  firm  stand  against  Brig.  Gen. 
Elias  Wessin  y  Wessin,  who  led  the  fight 
against  a  Communist  takeover  before  we 
intervened  last  April.  Under  conditions 
that  can  only  be  described  as  puzzling, 
to  say  the  least.  General  Wessin  has  been 
deported  from  his  country  and  he  has 
charged  the  United  States  expelled  him 
"with  a  bayonet  at  my  back."  I  do  not 
claim  perfection  for  General  Wessin,  but 
there  is  certainly  no  honor  due  us  for 
■our  role  in  throwing  him  out  of  his 
country. 

The  I>ominican  Government,  with  ap- 
parent U.S.  consent,  seeks  to  operate  on 
the  assumption  that,  by  giving  some 
former  rebels  good  Government  jobs, 
they  can  be  rehabilitated.  There  are 
both  Conununist  and  non-Commimist 
forces  in  the  rebel  camp,  and  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  open  conflict 
between  them.  r>ominican  and  U.S. 
strategy  seems  to  be  "divide  and  con- 
quer" and  weaken  the  rebel  forces,  which 
admittedly  are  made  up  of  a  number  of 
splinter  groups. 

However,  these  conditions  are  also 
conducive  to  Commimist  consolidation  of 
power  among  the  rebels.  The  Commu- 
nists, too.  know  how  to  divide  and  con- 
quer, and  they  have  operated  on  this 
principle  for  many  years.  Their  abilities 
in  using  this  strategy  cannot  be  ignored; 
we  would  do  so  only  at  our  peril.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  skills  avail- 
able to  the  Communists  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  either;  it  is  known  that  Cuban- 
trained  Communists  are  operating  there 
and  have  been  active  since  the  first  of 
the  fighting. 

For  reasons  that  are  obscure  to  me,  we 
chose  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  Do- 
minican rightwing  first,  when  it  seems 
the  most  logical  course  would  have  been 
to  move  against  and  destroy  what  Com- 
munist power  and  influence  existed 
there.  Perhaps  in  so  doing  we  have 
missed  our  chance  to  nullify  and  root 
out  the  Communists  altogether. 

General  Wessin  was  described  as  being 
objectionable  to  the  United  States  be- 
cause "he  is  so  rigidly  anti-Communist 
that  he  creates  more  Communists  than 
he  destroys."  To  me.  this  is  a  rather 
dogmatic  assertion  to  make  about  one 
aspect  of  a  problem  described  as  one  of 
the  most  complex  ever  tackled.  But 
General  Wessin  was  of  the  Dominican 
rightwing.  and  it  was  felt  so  urgent  to 
get  him  out  of  the  country  that  he  was 
put  aboard  an  American  Air  Force  plane 
xmder  the  supervision  of  five  armed  FBI 
agents  and  a  contingent  of  the  82d  Air- 
borne Division. 


Now,  at  least  In  theory,  it  is  the  turn 
of  the  Dominican  leftwing.  But  is  it  too 
late,  and  can  the  divide-and-conquer 
tactic  succeed?  A  non-Latin  diplomat, 
quoted  in  the  September  27,  1965,  issue 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  had  a  very 
gloomy  view  of  the  situation: 

The  CommunlstB  are  stronger  now  than 
they  ever  have  been  in  this  country.  They 
have  come  out  In  the  open,  publish  their 
own  newspaper,  hold  conventions,  even  call 
themselves  Communist,  openly.  All  the  con- 
cessions are  being  made  to  the  Communists — 
none  to  the  other  side.  •  •  •  Their  gall  Is 
enormous.  In  one  edition  of  Patrla  the 
Communists  bragged  In  one  statement  that 
they  were  the  power  In  the  revolution.  •  *  • 
In  these  months  of  revolution,  the  Commu- 
nists have  built  up  their  political  and  mili- 
tary apparatus  far  beyond  anything  they 
ever  had  here  before. 

In  the  same  magazine,  a  high-ranking 
Dominican  military  oflBcer  is  quoted: 

United  States  •  •  •  seems  to  be  protect- 
ing the  Commimlsts.  •  •  •  The  Commu- 
nists publish  their  newspapers — but  the  anti- 
Communists  are  ordered  off  the  air.  •  •  • 
We  cannot  understand  your  Government. 
You  send  thousands  to  fight  communism  in 
Vietnam — but  give  In  to  the  Communists 
here. 

We  may  well  have  allowed  the  Do- 
minican Communists  time  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold in  this  strategic  Caribbean  island 
republic  and,  in  so  doing,  once  again 
seized  defeat  from  the  jaws  of  victory. 
If  there  is  a  resultant  loss  of  American 
prestige  over  the  entire  situation,  it  will 
not  come  from  the  fact  that  we  did  inter- 
vene to  begin  with.  It  will  come  from 
what  we  did  not  do  when  we  had  the 
chance.  It  will  come  from  the  loss  of 
faith  in  U.S.  determination  to  keep  Com- 
munist influence  out  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  This  faith  has  already  t>een 
badly  shaken  in  Latin  America  by  our 
actions  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  in  1961  and 
the  continued  menace  of  Castro  Cuba, 
and  we  will  only  have  ourselves  to  blame 
If  we  are  faced  with  more  Cubas  and 
more  Dominican  situations  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Those  in  charge  of  conducting  our  for- 
eign policy,  in  their  attempts  to  make 
friends  of  our  enemies,  have  managed  to 
compile  a  rather  sorry  record  of  making 
enemies  of  our  friends,  without  notice- 
able success  in  their  original  endeavors. 
We  sometimes  act  as  if  the  supply  of 
good  will  and  respect  for  the  United 
States  in  the  world  is  not  only  inex- 
haustible but  is  also  resilient  enough  to 
withstand  whatever  strains  we  choose  to 
put  upon  it.  Self-confidence  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  nation's  foreign  policy  is  an 
admirable  and  desirable  trait,  however, 
we  can  expect  nothing  but  trouble  ahead 
if  it  degenerates  into  self-deceit. 


THE  U.S.  PAVILION  AT  THE 
•     WORLD'S  FAIR 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
was  my  privilege,  along  with  my  wife, 


last  year,  shortly  after  the  opening  of 
the  World's  Fair  in  New  York  to  attend 
that  fair,  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues and  their  families.  The  hospi- 
taUty  of  the  city  was  boimdless  indeed 
as  usual.  On  returning  to  Washington 
after  that  wonderful  and  very  fine  week- 
end I,  along  with  other  Members  of 
Congress,  found  it  not  necessary  to  criti- 
cize  the  World's  Fair  itself,  for  it  was  and 
is  a  good  fair,  but  the  U.S.  pavilion  at 
that  fair.  At  that  time  I  was  not  critical 
of  the  building  itself  or  its  architecture 
which  is  terrific  but  I  was  critical  of  the 
subject  matter,  the  treatment,  and  the 
handling  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States  as  portrayed  then  in  that  pavilion. 
It  simply  missed  the  mark. 

It  was  my  privilege  again  this  year, 
for  a  brief  while,  to  visit  the  World's 
Fair.  I  returned  to  the  U.S.  pavilion 
out  of  curiosity  and  I  should  like  to  say 
that  the  U.S.  Commissioner  to  the 
World's  Fair,  Ambassador  Norman  E. 
Winston,  along  with  his  staff,  are  de- 
serving of  credit,  because  they  have  gone 
back  into  the  history  of  the  United 
States  and  have  caused  the  pavilion  to 
be  completely  redone  so  that  it  in  truth 
and  in  fact  tells  in  a  very  creditable 
manner  the  story  of  the  United  States 
in  its  growth  and  in  world  history.  I 
am  proud  of  that  history  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  now  presented.  I  am 
sure  all  real  Americans  are.  I  think 
credit  should  be  given  where  credit  is 
due.  Ambassador  Winston,  our  U.S. 
Commissioner  to  the  fair,  and  his  staff, 
are  deserving  of  credit.  "They  have  done 
a  good  job.  The  fair  is  a  good  one.  I 
could  not  in  good  conscience  let  this 
great  fair  come  to  a  close  this  week  with- 
out recognizing  that  what  I  thought  was 
a  mistake  has  been  indeed  corrected. 


AMBASSADOR  NORMAN  N.  WIN- 
STON AND  THE  NEW  YORK 
WORLD'S   FAIR 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Newyork? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  asked  for  this  brief  time 
to  commend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner] 
for  his  frankness  and  his  fairness  in  re- 
gard to  his  visit  this  year  to  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  and  particularly  the  Fed- 
eral pavilion  therein.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  the  improvement 
this  year  in  the  Federal  exhibit  was 
wholly  due  to  Ambassador  Nonnan  K. 
Winston,  the  Commissioner-General,  my 
distinguished  friend,  and  his  staff.  Am- 
bassador Winston  deserves  great  credit 
for  the  considerable  time  and  attention 
he  has  given  to  his  considerable  duties. 


MICHIGAN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DENIES 
ADMISSION  TO  NEGRO  NONRESI- 
DENT 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
previously  informed  the  House  that  22 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  pro- 
nde  for  a  system  of  school  tuition  for 
nonresidents.  At  that  time  I  mentioned 
that  my  research  showed  that  Michigan 
has  such  a  law. 

On  October  1,  1965,  the  Detroit  News 
published  an  article  indicating  that  a 
Georgia  resident  was  prohibited  from  en- 
rolling in  a  Michigan  school.  The  school 
superintendent  said  that  Michigan  law 
forbade  the  admission  of  the  14-year-old 
Negro. 

For  the  enlightenment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Farnum]  who 
has  criticized  our  Mississippi  law,  I  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  this  incident  oc- 
curred in  Michigan — not  in  Mississippi. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  the 
aforementioned  article  at  this  point: 

(From  the  Detroit  News,  Oct.  1,  1965] 

Center  Line  Blamfs  Law  for  Ban  on  Negro 

Pupil 

(By  Robert  M.  Pavich) 

The  superintendent  of  the  all-white  Cen- 
ter Line-Warren  school  district  said  today 
that  State  school  laws,  not  racial  prejudice 
prevented  enrollment  of  a  14-year-old  Negro 
boy  from  Georgia  who  had  been  invited  to 
attend  school  here. 

The  boy.  Matthew  Hunter,  was  not  en- 
rolled and  has  returned  to  Georgia. 

ADVISED    OF   LAW 

In  a  resolution  submitted  to  the  State 
house  of  representatives  at  Lansing,  nine 
Democratic  legislators  have  called  on  Center 
Line  officials  to  "search  their  souls  and  con- 
science" because  they  had  "denied  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  North"  to  the  Negro  boy. 

Clarence  E.  Crothers,  superintendent  of 
the  suburban  district,  said  that  when  he  was 
approached  by  persons  who  wanted  to  enroll 
the  boy  in  Center  Line  High  School,  he  ad- 
vised them  that  State  law  prohibited  enroll- 
ing anyone  from  another  district  unless  he 
were  in  the  home  of  relatives  in  the  district. 
In  a  licensed  boarding  home,  or  living  with 
legal  guardians  In  the  district. 

PETITION    TO    court 

Matthew  Hunter,  who  had  been  Invited  to 
the  North  by  a  Warren  priest  who  became 
acquainted  with  him  dxiring  a  voter  registra- 
tion drive  in  the  .South  could  not  qualify. 

Crothers  said  he  was  Informed  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  the  day  regular  classes  began  at  Cen- 
ter Line  High,  that  the  couple  the  Negro 
boy  was  staying  with,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Fielder,  had  petitioned  to  probate  court  for  a 
ruling  that  would  allow  them  to  be  named 
guardians. 

REFUSED  TO  RULE 

Crothers  said,  "I  assumed  this  would  be 
authorized,  so  I  informed  the  principal  of 
Center  Line  School  who  in  turn  Ipformed 
his  staff  that  the  boy  would  be  attending 
classes  there. 

"After  this  I  heard  nothing.  The  Field- 
ers must  have  decided  to  send  the  boy  home 
and  the  boy  must  have  decided  to  go." 

The  probate  court  refused  to  rule  on  the 
petition  by  the  Fielders,  referring  them  in- 
stead to  the  State  department  of  social  wel- 
fare. That  department  said  the  matter  was 
not  in  its  jurisdiction. 

Crothers  said,  "We  had  a  colored  child  in 
our  school  system  for  nearly  2  years,  from 
the  spring  of  1963  until  the  spring  of  1965. 


We  welcomed  that  child  and  her  parents, 
who  were  Involved  in  the  local  PTA. 

"We  have  signed  pledges  with  the  Federal 
Government  guaranteeing  to  enroll  students 
without  regard  to  race,  color  or  creed.  We 
have  operated  as  such." 


RIOTS  IN  WATTS,  CALIF. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Younger]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  many  editorials  arising  from  the 
rioting  in  Watts,  Calif.  One  of  the  best 
is  the  editorial  broadcast  over  KMPC 
radio  and  KTLA  channel  5  from  Holly- 
wood as  M.  B.  Jackson's  commentary. 
The  editorial  follows: 

The  Second  Civil  War 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  Civil  War 
ended  and  with  it,  the  bloodiest  episode  in 
our  country's  history.  Not  many  realize  it, 
but  the  Civil  War  toll  in  dead  and  wounded 
was  greater  than  that  in  all  other  wars  in 
which  we  have  been  Involved  put  together — 
Including  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war. 

In  the  past  few  days,  Los  Angeles  has  wit- 
nessed and  been  the  victim  of  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  virtual  civil  insurrection  prob- 
ably unmatched  since  the  last  one. 

To  deny  that  it  was  racial  in  character  or 
motivation — as  some  have  attempted  to 
do — would  be  like  denying  that  slavery  was 
an  issue  In  the  Civil  War.  It  erupted  in  a 
depressed  heavily  Negro  area,  and  has  been 
fought  and  carried  on  by  Negro  mobs  and 
gangs  consisting  of  young  and  old  alike. 
Slavery  was  a  secondary  issue  in  the  Civil 
War.  The  preservation  of  the  Union  was  the 
principal  one.  By  the  same  token,  the  racial 
aspect  ot  this  second  one  is  a  secondary, 
albeit  Important,  issue;  the  preservation  of 
the  fabric  of  our  society  and  our  type  of 
government  is  the  principal  one  here. 

The  consequences  of  last  week's  rioting 
sounds  like  a  catalog  of  major  crimes: 
riots,  pillage,  arson,  looting,  murder, 
aggravated  assault,  armed  robbery,  beatings, 
burglary — you  name  it.  Scenes  of  fire  and 
destruction  remind  one  of  London  during  the 
Battle  of  Britain — and  they  call  to  my  mind 
many  vivid  combat  scenes  during  the  war  in 
the  Pacific. 

The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  this  should 
have  happened  in  California.  This  Is  not  the 
Deep  South.  Los  Angeles  has  an  enviable 
record  for  good  race  relations  among  Its 
citizens,  and  they  are  Justifiably  proud  of  It. 
It  has  it's  poorer  sections — no  large  city  is 
without  them — but  they  are  nothing  com- 
pared to  some  of  the  slum  areas  in  the  large 
northern  cities  of  this  country — to  say 
nothing  of  other  large  cities  in  the  world. 

Why  did  it  happen  here?  What  caixsed 
It?    What  is  the  answer;  what  is  the  cure? 

As  usual  with  anything  as  cataclysmic  as 
this,  there  are  no  easy  answers.  This  Is 
a  cliche  in  itself,  I  know.  But  many  of  the 
basic  factors  Involved  are  not  difflciilt  to 
Identify.  The  trouble  is,  however,  that  they 
are  unpleasant  to  face,  and  people  in  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  and  leadership  in  the 
community — National  and  State  as  well  as 
local — frequently  try  to  sidestep  them  or 
avoid  coming  directly  to  grips  with  them 
in  the  terms  they  require. 

We  might  start  off  by  eliminating  a  few 
shopworn  excuses  that  are  invariably  offered 
up  when  situations  like  this  break  out — ^and 
are  beginning  to  be  peddled  about  In  this 


one.  The  first  of  these,  and  probably  the 
most  vicious,  is  that  police  brutality — that 
old  bugaboo — is  responsible  for  the  whole 
mess.  A  few  Eastern  commentators  have  al- 
ready played  this  tune.  But  it  Jxist  doesnt 
play  this  time. 

Los  Angeles  has  probably  the  finest  metro- 
politan police  force  in  the  country,  if  not 
the  world — and  I  am  familiar  with  many  of 
them.  Its  record  and  efforts  In  the  field  of 
community  and  race  relations  Is  particularly 
noteworthy,  and  it  is  there  on  the  record 
for  anyone  who  is  interested  in  facts  to 
check.  I  made  a  point  of  this  msraelf  a 
year  or  so  back  and  spoke  not  only  with 
Chief  Parker  and  several  of  his  people,  but 
also  with  several  prominent  members  of  the 
Negro  community.  Including  one  who  Is  now 
a  member  of  the  city  council.  At  that  time, 
complaints  of  police  brutality  were  among 
the  reasons  cited  by  those  who  favored  the 
creation  of  a  police  review  board.  When 
asked  for  examples  of  this,  they  Invariably 
boiled  down  to  complaints  of  "verbal  bru- 
tality"— use  of  offensive  language,  or  at  least 
language  offensive  to  Negro  sensitivities.  I 
was  cited  to  not  one  example  of  actual 
physical  brutality.  Even  this  complaint  was 
met  by  a  special  training  course  given  to 
police  ofllcers  who  were  instructed  in  the 
niceties  of  language  to  be  employed  when 
dealing  with  Negroes,  and  particularly  when 
handling  Negro  suspects. 

Actually,  no  better  evidence  of  the  lack 
of  police  brutality  is  furnished  than  the 
very  restraint  with  which  oxir  law  enforce- 
ment officers  have  conducted  themselves  un- 
der conditions  of  extreme  provocation  dur- 
ing the  last  week. 

On  the  contrary,  what  we  have  seen  is 
heroic  devotion  to  duty  of  police  and  fire 
department  people — outnumbered  and  un- 
der constant,  savage  attack — in  their  attempt 
to  restore  law  and  order  and  to  defend  the 
safety  and  security.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Citizen  of 
Los  Angeles,  of  you  and  of  your  property. 
Parenthetically,  I  frequently  wonder  how 
it  is  that  those  who  get  themselves  so 
worked  up  over  police  brutality,  so-called, 
can  feel  so  little  apF>arent  corresponding 
concern  over  the  brutality  practiced  on  hun- 
dreds of  innocent  citizens  by  lawless  mobs 
in  the  past  few  days. 

The  second  cliche  which  is  being  offered 
up  is  that  the  Negro  is  simply  reacting  by 
giving  vent  to  long  pent-up  frustration;  that 
he  has  been  held  down  and  mistreated  too 
long,  and  the  inevitable  reaction  is  setting 
In.  One  Is  given  the  Impression  that  this 
has  been  the  result  of  a  deliberate,  almost 
single-minded  conspiracy  on  the  part  of 
the  white  conununity.  The  utterance  comes 
as  a  sort  of  breastbeating,  a  mea  cxilpa,  and 
it  is  heard  from  white  and  Negro  apologists 
alike,  who.  incredibly  seem  to  justify  and 
excuse,  in  their  own  minds,  murder,  arson, 
assault,  armed  robbery,  and  every  other  crime 
In  the  book  by  the  mere  fact  of  social  mal- 
adjustment or  economic  underprlvllege. 

Again,  this  one  does  not  play,  because  it 
does  not  square  with  the  facts — nor  does  it 
face  them. 

The  opinion  makers  in  our  society  today — 
the  journalists,  writers,  political  leaders,  etc., 
seem  to  have  a  preoccupation  with  sickness, 
social  and  physical.  It  Is  all  they  seem  to 
be  able  to  write  or  talk  about.  We  see  little 
else  on  television  and  the  screen;  we  read 
of  hardly  anything  else  In  books,  magazines 
and  all  the  other  media.  It  Is  hardly  fash- 
ionable anirmore  to  be  healthy  or  normal. 
However,  to  put  this  point  into  somewhat 
better  focus,  let  us  consider  for  the  moment 
a  different  type  of  citizen  from  the  one  we 
have  heard  so  much  about  recently.  He  is 
the  one  you  never  hear  of,  and  seldom  hear 
from,  but,  contrary  to  the  Impression  that 
might  be  gained  from  reading  the  papers, 
he  represents  the  vast  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple In  this  country. 
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This  citizen  has  educated  himself — has 
taken  advantage  of  the  marvelous  schools 
this  country  affords;  he  works  for  a  living 
and  supports  himself  and  his  family.  He 
pays  his  taxes — and  he  doesn't  complain  too 
loudly  over  the  fact  that  they  are  high  and 
that  a  large  part  of  them  goes  to  pay  the 
cost  of  maintaining  programs  for  the  relief 
of  those  who  haven't  gone  at  things  the 
way  he  has.  He  Is  probably  making  pay- 
ments on  his  own  home,  but  the  property 
taxes  are  getting  so  high  that  he  wonders 
If  he  win  be  able  to  hang  onto  It.  Welfare 
programs  which  soak  up  over  half  of  this 
States  budget  alone  keep  pushing  them 
further  and  further  up. 

He  pays  his  bills  on  time;  and  with  what 
little  is  left  over,  he  very  likely  contributes 
to  various  charities  of  his  own  choosing. 

Our  Mr.  Citizen  obeys  the  law.  He  may 
grumble  at  an  occasional  trafflc  ticket,  but 
he  has  respect  for  the  oflBcer  nevertheless. 
He  probably  uses  his  seat  belt  when  he  drives 
but.  more  importantly,  he  respects  the  rights 
of  others  on  the  highway.  He  supports  and 
stays  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  he  Is 
concerned  to  see  that  his  children  receive  a 
good  education,  hopefully  at  the  college  level, 
so  that  they  may  do  better  in  life  than  he 
has  done.  He  probably  belongs  to  his  local 
PTA  and  very  likely  Is  a  member  of  his  com- 
munity church. 

The  likelihood  also  is  that  he  put  In  a 
weary  and  dangerous  stint  fighting  for  his 
country,  and  that  his  son  may  possibly  be  In 
Vietnam  now,  or  at  least  available  for  the 
draft.  Neither  he  nor  his  son  relishes  the 
Idea,  but  they  accept  the  obligation,  and  the 
son  will  discharge  It  with  honor  Just  as  his 
father  did. 

This  Mr.  Citizen  we  have  been  talking 
about  has  a  quality  that  Is  part  of  the  root 
structure  of  our  society — a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. He  is  a  vital  and  accepted  part  of 
his  community  because  of  his  contribution 
to  it.  This  Is  the  es.sence  of  his  identity 
with  it.  He  doesn't  take  or  demand — he 
gives,  contributes,  in  the  best  sense  of  our 
common  Judeo-Chrlstian  tradition.  As  a 
consequence,  he  is  respected. 

It  was  precisely  this  sense  of  obligation, 
this  notion  of  personal  responsibility  and 
this  type  of  contribution  to  the  community 
which  gave  rise  to  our  Nation  and  gave  It  the 
character  which  has  kept  it  stable  and  thriv- 
ing for  200  years — a  continuity  which  no 
nation  in  the  Western  world,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  Great  Britain,   can  claim. 

You  will  notice  that  the  Mr.  Citizen  I  am 
talking  about  Is  not  white,  or  black,  or  yellow, 
or  red.  because  his  qualities  still  character- 
ize the  vast  majority  of  our  countrymen.  In- 
cluding the  vast  majority  of  our  so-called 
minority  communities — Negro,  Jewish.  Chi- 
nese, Japanese,  Mexican,  Polish,  Italian, 
Irish.  Scandanavian,  or  what-have-you. 

These  citizens  contribute  to  their  com- 
munities. And  they  ask  only  to  be  secure 
In  the  equal  protection  of  the  law  which  It 
is  the  Government's  obligation  to  extend 
to  them.  They  don't  bother  their  neighbors; 
but  they  demand,  and  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect protection  from  injury  by  neighbors 
who  would  bother  them. 

These  citizens  stand  out  In  startling  con- 
trast to  those  In  that  community  which 
spawned  the  bath  of  fire  and  blood  recently 
witnessed  here:  one  where  crime  Is  rampant, 
where  over  1.000  felonies  have  been  logged 
In  the  last  few  months  Including  196  mur- 
ders and  other  major  crimes;  with  an  Illegiti- 
macy rate  of  25  percent  or  higher  and  a  di- 
vorce rate  of  33  percent  or  higher;  an  area 
containing  at  least  500  probationers  from  the 
conamlsslon  of  major  crimes  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whose  population  lives  on  relief. 
The  lawless  fringe  of  this  same  community 
in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  responsible  for 
over  50  percent  of  the  crimes  of  violence 
committed  In  the  country. 

Their  Insurrection  Is  Indeed  connected 
with   these   conditions.     But    to   cite   these 


conditions  as  the  cause  of  what  occurred  here 
Is,  I  think,  to  confuse  the  symptoms  with 
the  sickness. 

The  Negro  has  very  legitimate  grievances 
in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  and  most 
certainly  has  every  right  to  demand  equal 
tre.itment  under  the  laws  of  our  country.  He 
has  Just  witnessed  a  massive,  and  historic, 
Feder.ll  legislative  accomplishment  designed 
to  secure  to  him  these  very  things  in  the 
diminishing  areas  where  they  have  been  de- 
nied, and  to  secure  to  him  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity In  every  area  where  he  can  legiti- 
mately expect  it.  Parenthetically,  it  might 
be  noted  that  the  principal  sectors  of  recent 
Federal  civil  rights  legislation  have  already 
been  on  the  books  as  .State  law  In  California 
for  many  years. 

But  the  demands  have  gone  beyond  this, 
and  they  have  received  encouragpment  and 
even  incitement  from  various  political  and 
community  figures  on  the  local  and  national 
scene.  On  the  fringes  of  the  rights  cause, 
one  hears  these  shrill  voices  on  every  hand 
demanding  equal  this  and  equal  thit.  with 
no  corresponding  note  of  the  obligation,  con- 
tribution, or  responsibility  which  economic 
or  social  stature  inevitably  requires.  To  the 
lawless  and  Irresponsible  elements  of  the 
Negro  community — and  I  emphasize  again 
that,  as  with  other  sections  of  our  national 
community,  they  represent  a  minority — these 
Incitements  and  exortations  amount  to  an  in- 
vlt.itlon  to  lash  out  and  take  by  force  that 
which  they  are  constantly  told  has  been 
denied  them  and  withheld  from  them. 

They  receive  encouragement  from  all  sides 
to  disregard  the  law — pay  no  attention  to 
It — to  treat  our  law  enforcement  ofRcers  with 
contempt  or  worse.  Our  youth  and  theirs 
have  been  invited  to  challenge  and  question 
authority.  Our  police  are  systematically  re- 
stricted further  and  further  In  the  funda- 
mental tools  of  law  enforcement  they  may 
employ  In  order  to  maintain  public  safety 
and  arrest  and  punish  criminals. 

Small  wonder  then  that  when  the  occasion 
arose  on  a  steamy  night  In  Watts,  this  law- 
less. Irresponsible  element  of  the  Negro  com- 
munity decided  to  give  it  a  try — and  have 
a  ball.  Which  Is  Just  exactly  what  they  have 
been  doing  In  these  last  few  unbelievable 
days. 

Tney  have  been  encouraged  to  believe  that 
they  are  only  taking  what  is  rightfully  theirs 
and  what  has  been  wrongfully  withheld  from 
them  all  these  years.  They  have  been  told 
that  tlaey  are  being  willfully  suppressed,  so 
they're  getting  even. 

One  can  see  It  written  on  their  faces  as 
they  emerge  from  gutted  stores  loaded  down 
with  loot.  They  seem  actually  to  be  proud 
of  what  they  are  getting  away  with. 

It  is  a  tragedy  for  the  entire  community; 
It  Is  a  tragedy  for  the  poor  fools  who  are 
delighting  In  the  rampage — tragic  because 
they  don't  realize  they  are  destroying  the 
very  things  they  want  most  to  gain.  The 
even  greater  tragedy,  however,  lies  with  the 
responsible  members — the  great  majority — 
of  the  Negro  community  who  mtist  live  and 
suffer  with  the  himilllatlon  done  them  by 
their  own  people,  as  well  as  the  incalculable 
hurt  this  has  done  to  their  own  cause. 

What  Is  the  answer? 

Taking  first  things  first,  the  immediate 
answer,  quite  simply.  Is  force:  sufficient  force 
to  restore  law  and  order  and  to  fulfill  gov- 
ernment's primary  obligation  to  Insure  the 
safety  and  protection  of  the  public.  Here  Is 
one  situation  where  the  obligation  to  the 
law-abiding  citizen  and  the  community  must 
take  precedence  over  feeling  of  concern  for 
the  salvation  of  the  criminal.  If  this  means 
martial  law  and  even  two  or  three  divisions 
of  troops,  then  this  Is  the  mlnimtmi  that 
should  be  employed.  One  of  the  tactical 
problems  Involved  In  controlling  the  situa- 
tion there  is  the  vast  area  over  which  the  dis- 
order Is  spread,  tmllke  the  concentrated, 
tightly  packed  areas  In  New  York,  Philadel- 


phia, and  Chicago  where  earlier  rioting  has 
occurred.  If  saturation  is  needed,  then  u 
should  be  supplied  and  speedily. 

Secondly,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
assure  the  capture,  the  conviction,  and  pun. 
ishment  of  those  whose  crimes  can  be  iden- 
tified and  proved.  The  restoration  of  order 
will  be  merely  temporary  if  those  who  caused 
it — or  are  disposed  to  emulate  It — are  not 
swiftly  and  surely  convinced  that  they  will 
wind  up  behind  bars  for  their  pains — in- 
stead of  being  fawned  upon  or  even  lionized 
as  social  misfits. 

Thirdly,  and  most  Importantly,  we  need 
some  basic  rethinking  among  otir  own  com- 
munity leadership,  and  among  the  Negro 
community,  on  new  approaches  to  the  Negro's 
final  goals.  An  approach  with  a  little  less 
"gimme"  and  a  lot  more  give.  An  approach 
which  emphasizes  responsibility  rather  than 
privilege. 

It  is  an  approach  which  has  worked  be- 
fore, and  the  only  one  which  can  produce 
lasting  results.  A  shining  example  Is  our 
Japanese  community,  which  has  known  dis- 
crimination, official,  and  unofficial,  as  deep, 
as  unyielding  and  as  vicious  as  any  In  our 
midst,  but  one  which  has,  by  its  own  in- 
tegrity, hard  work,  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  by  the  magnitude  of  its  contribution  to 
the  community  as  a  whole,  earned  a  well- 
merited  respect  and  an  honored  and  ac- 
cepted place  in  thac  community.  Dwelling 
on  the  senselessness  of  the  prejudice  and  the 
baseless  suspicion  and  animosity  they  had 
to  overcome  in  the  process  is  a  useless  exer- 
cise; it  Is  merely  accentuating  the  negative, 
a  mistake  which  the  Japanese  never  made. 
The  important  thing  and  the  one  which 
should  attract  our  attention  now  is  how  they 
overcame  It:  the  positive  action  they  took 
to  pierce  that  cvurtaln  of  prejudice  and  to 
shred  it. 

Another  community  in  our  midst  that 
knows  these  truths  very  well  is  the  Jewish 
one.  They  have  known  this  problem  for 
centuries.  Their  situation  in  our  society  to- 
day is  the  positive  and  eloquent  evidence  of 
how  well  they  have  learned  and  practiced 
these  some  truths.  Their  contribution  to 
our  society  in  every  field — business,  arts. 
sciences — Is  Immeasurable,  and  this  country 
would  be  poorer  without  them,  considerably 
poorer. 

Each  of  us  has  the  right  to  expect  equal- 
ity of  opportunity:  the  right  to  start  out 
from  the  same  starting  line,  to  be  Judged  on 
his  own  performance,  on  the  merits,  by  the 
same  ground  rules,  and  to  harvest  the  re- 
ward of  patient  and  diligent  effort,  and  to  be 
secure  in  those  fruits. 

But  none  of  us  has  the  right  to  demand, 
of  society  or  anyone  else,  that  these  fruits, 
without  the  commensurate  effort,  be  handed 
over  on  a  platter. 

The  legislation  recently  passed  Is  designed 
to  Insure,  to  the  Negro  and  to  everyone  else. 
precisely  such  equality  of  opportunity.  And 
it  means  to  say:  If  there  have  been  obstacles 
In  your  path,  we  have  done  our  best  to  re- 
move them;  now  It  Is  up  to  you.  •  •  •  The 
law  does  not  say,  and  could  rot  safely  at- 
tempt to  do  or  say.  that  equality  of  accom- 
plishment or  equality  of  wealth  Is  yours,  as 
a  matter  of  right,  and  will  be  guaranteed  to 
you. 

But  this,  in  effect,  is  precisely  what  many 
of  these  shrill  voices  are  demanding,  and 
what  many  of  the  lawless  and  ignorant,  as  a 
consequence,  have  been  led  to  expect.  They 
see  visions  of  television  sets  and  other  good- 
ies, private  homes  with  views  and  two  cars  in 
each  garaee  In  sections  of  their  own  choos- 
ing, etc..  now  as  a  matter  of  right. 

These  things  can  be  had  when  they  are 
earned — and  only  then — as  others  who  en- 
Joy  them  have  learned.  To  insist  otherwise 
is  to  sound  the  death  knell  of  ovu'  society. 
(Parenthetically,  It  is  worth  recalling  that 
the  funds  allocated  by  government  to  relief 
and  welfare  programs  and  to  rehabilitation 


projects  are  there  to  be  used  only  because 
other  citizens  earned  them  and  were  respon- 
sible enough  to  pay  their  taxes.  If  the  re- 
sponsible are  taxed  to  subsidize  Irresponsi- 
bility, society  takes  a  downturn.) 

But  the  Important  thing  is  that  all  the  de- 
mands and  petitions  and  grievances  and 
demonstrations  in  the  world  cannot  give  to 
the  Negro  the  thing  he  most  wants — respect; 
the  respect  of  others  and,  almost  more  im- 
portant, self  respect.  Even  though  society 
as  a  whole  might  gladly  bestow  it.  If  only 
to  solves  the  problem.  It  cannot  be  done. 
Respect  cannot  be  demanded  or  given;  It  has 
to  be  earned;  It  has  to  be  merited. 

Here  is  where  the  basic  rethinking  must 
start.  If  the  Insanity  of  the  last  several  days 
Is  not  to  be  repeated.  It  must,  I  think,  start 
with  the  Negro  leaders  themselves.  They 
must  say  to  their  own  people:  We  have 
fought  hard  for  laws  which  will  insure  to  us 
a  fair  shake,  and  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  day.  Now  It  is  up  to  us  to  make  the 
most  of  the  opportunity  this  gives  us.  It's 
time  to  roll  up  your  sleeves,  spit  on  your 
hands  and  go  to  work:  keep  your  children 
m  school;  reeducate  yourselves,  keep  your 
homes  together;  learn  to  know  your  com- 
munity and  learn  to  know  its  police  and  other 
peace  officers — they're  not  bad  types  at  all 
when  you  get  to  know  them;  they  would  like 
to  help  you,  if  you  would  give  them  a  chance. 
And  above  all,  don't  let  yourself  be  suckered 
Into  the  temptation  or  the  luxury  of  claiming 
that  every  setback  or  disappointment  is  the 
fault  of  some  white  man  or  some  brutal 
cop.  It  may  seem  comforting  to  tell  your- 
self that,  but  it's  a  phony  comfort  and  one 
that  will  betray  you.  If  you  want  decent 
things — good  housing,  good  Jobs,  good  edu- 
cation, then  work  for  them — put  out.  The 
opportunities  are  there,  but  the  Job  Is  up 
to  you. 

This  Is  largely  the  Job  of  the  Negro  leaders 
themselves,  for  such  advice  from  the  white 
community  would  probably  be  111  received. 
Dutch  uncles  are  sometimes  listened  to;  out- 
siders seldom. 

But  the  community  leadership  £is  a  whole, 
from  the  President  on  down,  has  a  tremen- 
dous role  to  play  also,  in  redirecting  and 
reorienting  this  basic  thinking.  A  little  less 
negativism;  a  little  more  positive  approach. 
A  little  less  political  emotionalism  and  a 
little  more  commonsense.  Educational  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs  now  on 
the  boards  should  be  given  every  push  but 
with  wise  and  sensible  administration  and 
without  political  coloration. 

Welfare  programs  should  be  reshaped  and 
directed  toward  the  relief  of  the  needy,  yes. 
But  funds  should  be  used  on  an  open-ended 
ad  infinitum  basis,  to  support  only  those 
who  are  permanently  Indigent  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  or  through  the  conse- 
quences of  some  Incurable  handicap.  '  For 
those  In  temporary  need,  relief  funds  should. 
on  the  contrary,  be  administered  In  such  a 
way  as  to  encourage  rehabilitation  and  to 
stimulate  and  furnish  Incentives  toward  self- 
help,  readjustment  and  eventual  self-re- 
liance. They  should  not  be  povired  out  to 
subsidize  Irresponsibility  and  Indolence,  or 
to  perpetuate  maladjustment.  Subsidies  can 
be  good  things,  but  they  have  an  inevitable 
tendency  to  perpetuate  the  very  problems 
they  are  designed  to  relieve. 

Perhaps  the  shock  of  the  last  several  days, 
not  simply  to  Los  Angeles  and  California,  but 
to  the  Nation,  may  be  great  enough  to  pro- 
duce the  genesis  of  Just  such  a  new  look. 
If  so.  and  If  it  takes  hold,  we  could  be  on  the 
threshold  of  a  national  rebirth  of  sorts:  a 
clear  morning  after  a  night  of  terror. 

If  not,  however,  we  can  expect  more  of  the 
same,  whether  here  or  elsewhere,  in  a  mount- 
ing crescendo  which  will  continue,  make  no 
mistake  about  It,  until  these  facts  are  faced. 
Por  as  long  as  we  continue  to  hear  from  the 
demagogs  the  tired  cries  of  police  brutal- 
ity, enforced  underprlvllege  and  deprivation. 


Just  so  long  will  the  ignorant  and  lawless 
on  the  fringe  of  the  Negro  commimity  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  it  is  not  their  fault. 
And  they  will  continue  to  respond  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner,  while  their  decent, 
hard-working,  law-abiding  brothers  suffer 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  community — 
perhaps  even  more. 

As  an  optimist,  I  believe  and  hope  that  the 
turning  point  has  come,  and  that  from  this 
point  forward,  responsibility  and  not  dema- 
goguery  may  once  again  become  the  fash- 
ionable and  respected  point  of  view.  Let's 
all  hope  so.    Thank  you  and  good  night. 


COMMERCIAL  POLICY  AT  THE 
CROSSROADS 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
economic  importance  of  foreign  trade  to 
all  areas  of  the  country,  in  terms  of  in- 
dividuals employed  and  import  and  ex- 
port trade  opportunities  for  industries 
and  fii-ms,  makes  the  current  Kennedy 
round  of  trade  negotiations  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
important  to  all  Congressmen. 

In  my  report  to  the  House  on  June  2 
this  year,  after  returning  from  Geneva 
as  a  congressional  delegate  to  the  nego- 
tiations, I  said  that  I  had  seen  indica- 
tions that  led  me  to  think  that  we  could 
make  considerable,  rapid  progress  in  the 
trade  talks.      | 

Since  that  i  time  two  developments 
have  tempered  my  optimism.  The  first 
of  these  developments  is  the  European 
Common  Market's  diflaculty  in  reaching 
agi-eement  on  how  to  finance  its  con- 
tinued development,  particularly  its 
common  agriculture  program.  The  sec- 
ond is  the  weakness  of  the  British  econ- 
omy. 

But  these  developments  have  not 
dampened  my  belief  that  it  is  possible 
through  the  Kennedy  round  to  achieve 
substantially  our  trade  goals.  Recent 
nev/spaper  reports  from  Paris  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  Washington 
News  on  October  11  indicated  that  the 
United  States  is  extending  diplomatic 
feelers  to  determine  whether  non-EEC 
nations  would  accompany  the  United 
States  in  forming  a  new  trade  arrange- 
ment that  would  initially  exclude  the 
EEC.  I  have  been  assured  by  high  ad- 
ministration sources  that  these  reports 
are  unfounded.  No  representative  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  either  in  Washington, 
Geneva,  or  Paris  has  given  such  indica- 
tions, they  state. 

Nonetheless,  the  EEC  crisis  and  the 
weakness  of  the  British  economy  have 
made  the  Kennedy  round  slower  and 
tougher  than  I  had  anticipated  when  I 
returned  from  Geneva  trade  talks  last 
May. 

The  Common  Market  financing  dead- 
lock will  prevent  the  Kennedy  round 
from  beginning  actual  bargaining  in 
agriculture  products  other  than  grains. 
And  the  United  States  rightly  cannot 


make  any  Kennedy  round  bargains  on 
industrial  products  until  we  can  make 
satisfactory  agriculture  bargains.  This 
means  that  any  substantial  Kennedy 
round  achievements  will  be  delayed  until 
the  Common  Market  can  put  its  agricul- 
ture offers  on  the  bargaining  table  at 
Cjreneva.  The  deadlock  will  also  affect 
progress  on  the  "sector"  discussions  on 
iron  and  steel,  pulp  and  paper,  chemicals, 
textiles,  and  aluminum.  It  will  slow  the 
nontariff  barriers  discussions  also.  Anti- 
dumping talks  will  resume  in  Geneva 
this  month,  but  it  is  not  certain  whether 
the  EEC  will  be  able  to  participate  in 
them. 

It  may  now  be  unrealistic  to  expect  the 
British  to  make  meaningful  agricultural 
and  industrial  concessions  at  a  time  when 
their  exports  are  insufficiently  strong  to 
balance  their  imports.  For  the  short 
term  the  recent  sterling  "crisis"  has  been 
resolved.  But  the  longer-term  prospect 
of  the  British  economy,  faced  with  prob- 
lems of  modernization,  productivity,  and 
taxation,  are  not  clear.  Lowering  trade 
barriers  to  imports  in  1967  as  a  result  of 
the  Kennedy  round  could  possibly 
worsen  Britain's  balance  of  trade,  and 
thus  again  weaken  confidence  in  the 
poimd. 

In  spite  of  these  problems,  however, 
with  good  and  tough  bargaining,  I  think 
there  is  good  prospect  for  successfully 
achieving  many  of  our  original  Kennedy 
round  goals  at  Geneva. 

In  charge  of  U.S.  negotiations  and  the 
U.S.  negotiating  team  in  CJeneva  is  Am- 
bassador W.  Michael  Blumenthal,  Deputy 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Ne- 
gotiations. Ambassador  Blumenthal  has 
a  competent  staff  of  experts  in  GATT 
negotiations  and  the  various  aspects  of 
international  trade.  On  his  staff  are  ad- 
visers from  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce, Labor,  Agriculture,  and  the 
Interior.  It  is  upon  Ambassador  Blumen- 
thal and  upon  his  staff  that  the  operating 
responsibilities  of  U.S.  trade  or  commer- 
cial, policy  in  the  Kennedy  round  rest. 

On  Thursday.  September  16, 1965,  Am- 
bassador Blumenthal  addressed  the  an- 
nual luncheon  of  the  National  Council 
of  American  Importers  in  New  York  City. 
The  topic  of  his  speech  was  "Commercial 
Policy  at  the  Crossroads." 

Ambassador  Blimienthal  traced  the 
major  problems  of  current  U.S.  commer- 
cial policy  and  related  them  to  the  Ken- 
nedy round  of  trade  negotiations  now  in 
progress  at  Geneva.  Commercial  policy 
includes  all  foreign  trade  and  commercial 
policy  matters. 

Blumenthal  pointed  out  in  his  speech 
that  successes  in  expanding  world  trade 
have  been  impressive.  The  average  level 
of  duty  on  all  U.S.  imports  has  been  re- 
duced from  59.1  percent  in  1932  to  less 
than  12  percent  today,  and  other  coun- 
tries' progress  "has  been  hardly  less  spec- 
tacular." Exchange  controls  and  quanti- 
tative restrictions  have  been  widely  re- 
moved. The  result  has  been  that  since 
1948  world  exports  have  tripled. 

That  trade  expansion  progress  has 
nevertheless  been  uneven  is  demon- 
strated by  some  of  the  problems  we  face 
in  commercial  policy  today,  Blumenthal 
pointed  out.  To  some  extent  these  prob- 
lems have  become  important  only  as  a 
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result  of  past  success  In  removing  so 
many  obstructions  to  trade. 

Five  major  commercial  policy  problems 
remain  for  urgent  solution:  NontarilT 
barriers  to  trade;  trade  in  agricultural 
products;  trade  in  primary  commodities 
or  raw  materials;  rich  country  trade  with 
poor  countries;  and  East- West  trade. 

All  of  these  problems  focus  in  varying 
degree  on  the  Kennedy  round  of  trade 
negotiations  now  taking  place  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade — GATT — at  Geneva. 

First.  Major  progress  in  removing 
many  nontariff  trade  barriers  can  be 
made  at  the  Kennedy  round,  if  all  nego- 
tiating partners  will  approach  these 
problems  with  energy  and  creativity.  A 
major  area  for  progress  is  in  nations' 
laws  and  procedures  designed  to  curb 
dumping.  Solution  to  this  problem  along 
the  lines  of  my  House  resolution  (H.  Res. 
405)  for  an  international  antidumping 
agreement,  would.  I  believe,  be  very  con- 
structive. 

Second.  Increased  trade  in  agriculture 
products  has  been  a  major  United  States 
emphasis  at  the  Kennedy  round.  It 
should  be  possible  to  make  very  substan- 
tial progress  in  resolving  many  of  the 
problems  of  world  agricultural  trade. 
Even  without  quick  solution  of  the  dead- 
lock among  the  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community — France, 
Germany,  Italy.  Belgium.  Holland,  Lux- 
embourg— major  progress  Is  possible  In 
the  negotiations  on  grains,  which  are  al- 
ready under  way.  The  tabling  of  U.S. 
limited  agricultural  offers  on  September 
16  and  the  corresponding  action  by  a 
large  number  of  other  GATT  partici- 
pants, excluding  the  EEC.  was  a  wise 
move  which  will  help  maintain  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  Kennedy  round  agricul- 
ture talks  until  the  time  the  EEC  finds 
itself  able  to  join  them. 

Ambassador  Blumenthal  was  right  in 
saying  in  his  speech : 

The  question  collapses  to  a  realization  and 
acceptance  by  major  trading  nations  of  these 
mutual  benefits  [from  trade  In  farm  prod- 
ucts] through  a  genuinely  outward-looking 
trade  p>ollcy. 

He  went  on  to  say  that: 

A  movement  toward  greater  autarchy  and 
higher  protection  for  agriculture  will  Inevi- 
tably have  Its  Impact  on  other  sectors  of  trade 
as  well.  This  danger  Is  today  the  greatest 
single  threat  to  oiu-  overall  trade  liberaliza- 
tion program.  It  requires  the  watchful  at- 
tention and  Imagination  of  leaders  In  all 
countries  to  seek  a  basis  for  Insuring  the 
maintenance  of  expansion  of  agricultural 
trade,  and  to  avert  the  consequences  of  a 
lapse  Into  greater  restriction  and  reduced 
trade  for  these  products. 

I  wish  to  underscore  and  emphasize 
these  remarks.  Ambassador  Blumen- 
thal's  comments  should  reassure  U.S. 
citizens  that  agriculture  trade  Is  a  most 
serious  problem  and  that  it  is  so  consid- 
ered by  our  negotiators.  He  seems  deter- 
mined to  make  maxiimim  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  trade  nego- 
tiations to  resolve  these  agiiculture  prob- 
lems to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Third  and  fourth.  The  problem  of 
trade  In  primary  products  regrettably 
does  not  find  a  major  focus  for  solution 
in  the  Kennedy  round.    Indeed,  because 


of  this,  it  appears  to  me,  the  new  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment— UNCTAD — and  its  permanent 
body,  the  U.N.  Trade  and  Development 
Board,  have  sought  to  assiune  major  re- 
sponsibility for  problems  of  world  com- 
modity trade.  I  am  concerned  about  this 
proliferation  of  responsibility  for  inter- 
national trade  among  international  or- 
ganizations. 

It  is  most  certainly  within  the  purview 
of  the  Kennedy  round  to  attack  the 
fourth  commercial  policy  problem,  the 
broader  problem  of  rich  country  trade 
with  the  poor,  developing  nations.  In 
this  context  it  is  possible  to  deal  with 
commodity  trade  in  the  GATT  negotia- 
tions. A  new  body  of  principles,  titled 
the  GATT  "Chapter  on  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment" has  been  added  to  the  general 
agreement  in  order  to  enable  GATT 
trade  negotiations  and  specifically  the 
Kennedy  round  to  treat  the  problems  of 
increasing  trade  between  poor  and  rich 
countries. 

I  hope  earnestly  that  the  Kennedy 
round  can  prove  its  utility  to  the  devel- 
oping nations  in  the  coming  year.  The 
U.N.  Trade  and  Development  Board  has 
not  proven  of  concrete  usefulness  to  date, 
m  spite  of  two  lengthy  sessions.  Even 
so,  many  of  its  proposals  for  change  are 
at  best  of  doubtful  value. 

It  Is  incumbent  on  the  United  States. 
as  the  recognized  leader  in  efforts  to  help 
the  developing  countries  promote  their 
own  growth,  to  interpret  the  GATT 
"Trade  and  Development  Chapter"  and 
actively  apply  it  to  the  developing  coim- 
trles'  trade  problems.  Concomitantly, 
the  United  States  must  make  a  greater 
effort  to  convince  the  developing  coun- 
tries that  their  interest  lies  in  participat- 
ing actively  in  the  GATT  negotiations 
now.  under  the  special  rules  which  have 
been  developed  to  apply  to  them.  I  hope 
that  more  progress  can  be  made  in  this 
area  in  the  future. 

Fifth.  The  Kennedy  round  is  also  a 
focus  for  Ambassador  Blumenthal's  fifth 
major  commercial  policy  concern:  East- 
West  trade. 

Special  rules  of  procedure  under  ar- 
ticle 17  of  GATT  apply  to  trade  with 
state  trading  enterprises.  The  inclusion 
of  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  and  to  a 
limited  extent.  Czechoslovakia,  in  the 
current  GATT  trade  negotiations  is  a 
possible  opportunity  to  begin  some  ex- 
ploration of  the  ways  in  which  trade 
with  the  people  in  the  East  can  be  ex- 
panded on  satisfactory  terms. 

A  criterion  which  I  think  is  important 
in  deciding  this  issue  is  whether  or  not 
such  trade  will  benefit  the  people  of  the 
Communist  countries  or  whether  the  ad- 
vantages of  trade  will  accrue  to  Govern- 
ments, further  enabling  them  to  per- 
petuate their  repressive  control  over 
their  populations. 

PHOSPECT  FOR  STTCCESS 

The  Kermedy  round  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  bring  great  changes  in  East- 
West  trade  patterns  or  in  the  policy  deci- 
sions governing  that  trade.  This  is  not 
a  Kennedy  round  first  objective.  But 
the  GATT  negotiations  can  usefully  ex- 
plore and  develop  the  rules  under  which 
such  trade  might  take  place. 


These  five  broad  policy  areas  are  each 
very  complex.  The  fact  that  they  all 
can  be  taken  up  and  some  perhaps  re- 
solved in  the  Kennedy  round  is  a  major 
reason  for  the  tremendous  importance 
of  the  current  round  of  GATT  negotia- 
tions. The  importance  of  this  effort  im- 
pels me  to  restate  my  hope  that  all  ele- 
ments of  American  society  will  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  current  GATT  ne- 
gotiations and  in  the  broader  elements 
of  U.S.  commercial  policy.  The  collec- 
tive knowledge,  indeed,  genius,  of  the 
society  should  be  brought  to  bear  on 
these  crucial  negotiations.  Fullest  pub- 
lic understanding  and  discussion  should 
be  sought,  for  the  importance  of  these 
negotiations  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  world  cannot  be  too  greatly 
stressed. 

I  have  suggested  in  earlier  commenta- 
ries that  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962,  which  is  the  authority  for  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  Kennedy  round,  will 
have  to  be  replaced  with  new  trade  leg- 
islation when  it  expires  in  1967.  It  will 
always  be  necessary  for  Congress  to  pro- 
vide authority  to  the  Executive  to  nego- 
tiate the  problems  of  U.S.  commercial 
policy,  in  whatever  form  they  may  take. 

But  this  consideration  is  certainly  sec- 
ondary. Our  first  and  most  pressing 
task  is  to  bring  the  Kennedy  round  to 
the  most  successful  possible  conclusion 
by  mid- 1967  in  the  context  of  the  great 
expectations  we  have  had  and  do  have 
for  it.  We  must  bring  the  full  weight 
of  our  intellectual  resources  to  bear  on 
bringing  the  negotiations  to  a  successful 
conclusion  in  all  of  its  phases. 

Beyond  the  five  commercial  policy  is- 
sues discussed  here,  we  must  look  fur- 
ther to  find  solutions  to  other  problems 
of  international  commercial  policy.  I 
hope  it  will  soon  be  possible  to  begin  to 
develop  an  effective  international  patent 
system  and  to  resolve  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  differing  national  antitrust 
laws. 

Mr.  Blumenthal's  speech  follows: 

Commercial  Policy  at  the  Crossroads 

(Address  by  the  Honorable  W.  Michael 
Blumenthal.  Deputy  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Trade  Negotiations,  at  the  43(1 
annual  luncheon  of  the  National  Council 
of  American  Importers,  New  York  City. 
September  16.  1965) 

For  most  of  you  here  today.  International 
trade  Is  your  business — and  your  livelihood. 
I  therefore  particularly  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  you.  For,  I  believe,  an 
Intimate  day-to-day  contact  with  trade  and 
traders  is  the  surest  way  of  understanding 
what  Is  at  stake  when  we  speak  of  trade 
liberalization,  or  the  threat  of  a  resurgent 
protectionism.  International  traders  best 
realize  the  variety  of  efficiently  produced 
commodities  that  commerce  provides  to  the 
consumer;  they  best  understand  the  degree 
of  support  our  purchases  abroad  provide  to 
the  new  and  developing  countries;  and  they 
are  most  aware  of  the  constant  exchange  of 
knowledge  and  ideas  that  Is  stimulated  by 
the  exchange  of  products.  No  one  Is  more 
acutely  conscious  of  the  problems  between 
nations — nor  Is  any  other  group  more  firmly 
convinced  that  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion are  a  necessity  in  our  constantly  shrink- 
ing world. 

Today  I  Invite  you  to  Join  me  In  a  stock- 
taking of  our  commercial  policy:  What  have 
been  our  accomplishments?  What  are  we 
doing    at    present?    What    new    problems 
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^\l\  we  face  tomorrow?  What  Is  the  direc- 
tion of  trade  relations  In  the  world? 

The  nadir  of  the  world's  trading  relations 
followed  the  shock  of  the  great  depression. 
Frustration  and  the  helplessness  of  conven- 
tional thinking  strengthened  the  hand  of 
those  advocating  protection  at  any  cost. 
And  the  cost,  as  might  be  expected,  was  a 
corresponding  loss  of  export  markets,  and  a 
further  decline  of  hard-pressed  export  Indus- 
tries. The  highest  tariff  In  ovir  history  was 
implemented  in  1930,  with  predictable  effect: 
Whereas  world  Industrial  production  by  1936 
was  11  percent  higher  than  the  1929  level, 
the  voliune  of  world  trade  still  lagged  15 
percent  below  the  1929  level. 

The  protectionist  philosophy  of  the  era 
could  be  summed  up  by  the  proverbial  pe- 
tition of  French  candlestick  makers  in  the 
19th  centxiry: 

"We  are  subjected  to  the  Intolerable  com- 
petition of  a  foreign  rival,  who  enjoys  such 
superior  facilities  for  the  production  of  light 
that  be  can  Intmdate  our  national  market 
at  reduced  price.  This  rival  Is  no  other  than 
■  the  sun.  Our  petition  Is  to  pass  a  law  shut- 
ting up  all  windows,  openings,  and  fissures 
through  which  the  light  of  the  sun  Is  used 
to  penetrate  our  dwellings,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  profitable  produce  we  have  been  en- 
abled to  bestow  on  the  country." 

If  any  good  emerged  from  the  "beggax- 
my-neighbor"  commercial  diplomacy  of  the 
early  thirties.  It  was  the  realization  that 
there  were  not  only  the  textbook  "gains" 
from  Increased  trade,  but  also  some  very 
painful  "losses"  to  Industry  and  emplojrment 
from  a  substantial  decline  In  trade.  The 
pioneering  efforts  of  Cordell  Hull  demon- 
strated and  convinced  a  hesitant  nation  that 
a  liberal  trade  policy,  aimed  at  reducing 
trade  barriers  to  imports  as  well  as  exports, 
would  ultimately  produce  the  greatest  gain 
to  the  greatest  nximber  of  Americans. 

Our  commercial  policy  over  the  past  three 
decades  has  been  to  Implement  just  such  a 
policy.  An  established  body  of  principles, 
agreed  to  by  virtually  all  major  trading  na- 
tions, \mder  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).  has  enabled  us 
to  systematically  reduce  and  eliminate  a  wide 
range  of  tariff  and  other  trade  barriers.  The 
average  of  all  dutiable  U.S.  Imports  has  been 
lowered  from  a  high  of  59.1  percent  In  1932 
to  26.4  percent  in  1946,  and  to  less  than  12 
percent  today.  The  reduction  In  the  duty 
levels  of  other  countries  has  been  hardly 
less  spectacular.  And  the  Kennedy  round 
negotiations  In  Geneva  are  aimed  at  further 
reductions  based  on  a  general  rule  of  a  50- 
percent  across-the-board  cut  In  existing 
duties. 

But  trade  liberalization  has  not  been  lim- 
ited to  tariff  reduction:  Exchange  control 
has  been  virtually  abolished  for  major  in- 
dustrial countries;  quantitative  restrictions 
have  been  relaxed  or  done  away  with;  and 
regional  free  trade  in  the  European  Economic 
Conununlty  and  the  European  Free  Trade 
Association  has  demonstrated  the  gains  from 
closer  economic  cooperation. 

Trade,  as  might  be  expected,  has  Increased 
hand  In  hand  with  the  lowering  of  these 
barriers.  World  exports,  presently  over  $170 
billion  annually,  have  tripled  since  1948,  and 
n.S.  exports  over  the  same  period  have  more 
than  doubled  despite  recent  competition 
from  previously  war-devastated  exporting 
nations. 

We  can.  therefore,  be  proud  of  our  past 
achievements.  No  matter  how  we  look  at  It, 
the  overall  expansion  of  trade  Is  Impressive. 
If  this  optimism  seems  paradoxical  when  we 
follow  the  debate  of  discontent  by  the  less- 
developed  countries  In  the  newly  formed 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development  (UNCTAD),  or  the  tedious  and 
protracted  agricultural  discussions  In  the 
GATT,  it  can  be  explained  very  simply:  Our 
success  has  been  very  uneven.     Reduction 


of  tariffs  and  other  direct  barriers  to  trade 
have  received  primary  attention,  and  active 
participation  has  generally  been  limited  to 
the  advanced  Industrial  nations.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  almost  half  of  the  total  world 
trade  Is  among  Industrial  nations,  while  ex- 
ports of  the  less-developed  countries  (LDC's) 
are  concentrated  In  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  raw  materials  and  basic  foodstuffs. 
Only  some  6  percent  of  world  trade  Is  ac- 
counted for  by  trade  of  the  many  non- 
Industrial  countries  amongst  each  other. 

Thus,  It  is  our  success  which  is  revealing 
our  weaknesses.  As  tariffs  are  progressively 
reduced,  the  restrictive  effect  of  other  non- 
tariff  barriers  becomes  more  evident.  As 
trade  In  Industrial  products  continues  to 
expand,  the  lag  In  trade  liberalization  for 
agrlciUtural  products  Is  made  more  appar- 
ent. As  the  economies  of  Industrial  coun- 
tries are  drawn  Into  closer  harmony,  the 
need  for  creating  a  durable  and  progressive 
trading  relationship  with  the  less-developed 
countries  becomes  more  urgent. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  issues  that  these 
contrasts  pose,  let  me  elaborate  on  five 
separate  trade  problems  which  will  be  facing 
VIS  in  coming  years,  and  comment  on  how 
we  might  deal  with  them. 

The  first  of  these  categories  is  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  "nontariff  barriers." 
This  Is  a  catch-all  name  covering  direct 
quantitative  restrictions  and  the  numerous 
legal  and  administrative  regulations  which 
tend  to  discriminate  against  Imported  prod- 
ucts. As  we  are  discovering  In  the  Kennedy 
round,  all  nations  have  some  nontariff  bar- 
riers which  are  noxious  to  the  export  Interest 
of  others.  European  road  taxes.  In  general, 
discriminate  against  North  American-type 
vehicles;  licensing  requirements  are  often 
excessively  burdensome;  and  the  ASP  sys- 
tem of  valuation  for  benzenold  chemicals, 
as  you  are  probably  well  aware.  Is  particu- 
larly troublesome  for  foreign  exporters  to 
the  U.S.  market.  Antldimiplng  regiQatlons 
and  government  purchase  practices  are  prob- 
lem areas  common  to  aU  trading  nations  but 
differ  widely  from  country  to  country.  In 
many  cases,  American  procedures  and  regu- 
lations are  more  explicit  than  those  abroad, 
making  us  In  a  way  more  vulnerable  to  criti- 
cism and  complaint.  But  Just  because  a 
country  does  not  have  a  "Buy  American  Act" 
on  the  statutes  does  not  mean  that  govern- 
ment purchasing  is  free  from  discrimination 
against  Imports.  On  the  contrary,  the  prin- 
cipal difficulty  for  U.S.  exporters  Is  often  the 
lack  of  any  well-defined  procedure  or  legal 
recourse.  There  Is  much  uncertainty  and  no 
assurance  against  arbitrary  decisions  favor- 
ing domestic  interests. 

Nontariff  barriers  are  in  general  more  sub- 
tly contrived  and  more  firmly  embedded  in 
a  country's  legal  structure  than  tariff  levies. 
They  are  therefore  more  difficult  to  remove, 
even  when  It  is  recognized  to  be  of  mutual 
advantage  to  do  so.  Negotiating  authority 
often  does  not  permit  removal  or  reduction 
of  nontariff  barriers.  A  necessary  balancing 
of  concessions  between  countries  is  also  dif- 
ficult If  not  impossible  to  demonstrate  with 
such  varied  forms  of  trade  restrictions.  Co- 
operation in  finding  solutions  and  demon- 
strable quid  pro  quo,  however,  defined,  are 
prerequisite  to  real  progress  in  reducing  this 
type  of  trade  barrier.  It  is  our  task  In  the 
Kennedy  round  and  elsewhere  to  accomplish 
such  balanced  progress. 

Another  major  problem  area  Is  trade  In 
agricultural  products.  It  Is  interesting  that, 
with  limited  exceptions,  the  same  GATT 
rules  apply  to  both  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial products.  This  is  so  because  there  is  a 
direct  connection  between  the  two  sectors 
in  the  bargaining  of  reductions  In  trade  bar- 
riers. Countries  such  as  Australia,  Canada, 
Denmark,  and  New  Zealand,  with  vital  trade 
interests  In  agricultural  products,  would 
find  little  meaning  in  trade  negotiations 
which    do    not    consider    agricultiual    and 


industrial  products  together.  As  regards 
the  United  States,  about  one-quarter  of 
both  oxxr  total  exports  and  our  total  Im- 
ports are  farm  products,  and  we  have  also 
made  it  clear  time  and  again  that  a  success- 
ful Kennedy  rovmd  must  Include  a  signifi- 
cant widening  of  export  markets  for  farm 
products. 

Experience,  however,  has  taught  us  that 
for  many  agrlcultvu-al  products  the  condi- 
tions for  International  trade  are  far  more 
complicated  than  for  nonagrlcultural  prod- 
ucts. There  are  domestic  support  programs 
which  frequently  have  import  restrictions 
tied  to  them.  Svirpluses  often  receive  export 
subsidies.  And  the  rapid  advances  in  tech- 
nology and  productivity  put  extra  pressure 
on  governments  to  ease  adjustment  in  the 
domestic  farm  sector  at  the  expense  of  im- 
ports. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  these  circum- 
stances has  produced  two  significant  re- 
sults. First,  gaps  between  low-cost  and  high- 
cost  products  have  gradually  widened.  Bar- 
ley, for  example,  the  principal  European  feed 
grain.  Is  marketed  for  roughly  90  cents  per 
bushel  In  Canada  versus  over  $2  per  bushel 
In  West  Germany;  poiiltry  meat  selling  at 
25  to  30  cents  per  potmd  in  the  United  States 
is  about  double  that  price  in  Switzerland 
and  the  Conunon  Market. 

Second,  the  possibility  for  negotiating 
meaningful  reduction  of  trade  barriers  and 
greater  access  for  lower  cost  Imports  has 
been  frustrated  In  quite  a  number  of  coun- 
tries by  the  complex  and  deep-rooted  nature 
of  existing  regulations.  In  some  European 
countries,  recent  years  have  shown  a  ten- 
dency in  the  direction  of  greater  rather  than 
less  restriction  for  trade  in  agricultural 
products.  The  highly  publicized  "chicken 
war"  is  a  glaring  example  of  this  tendency. 

The  United  States,  as  a  highly  efficient  low- 
cost  agricultural  producer,  has  generally 
maintained  a  liberal  trading  policy  in  the 
agricultural  sector.  For  over  half  of  o\ir 
farm  production,  we  have  no  support  pro- 
gram. Only  six  products  are  subject  to  quota 
restriction.  We  have  consistently  made  mu- 
tual tariff  reductions  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts In  the  past,  and  we  are  wUling  to  do 
it  again. 

The  potential  gains  from  trade  are  obvious 
and  substantial  for  most  farm  products.  The 
question  collapses  to  a  realization  and  ac- 
ceptance by  major  trading  nations  of  these 
mutual  benefits  through  a  genuinely  out- 
ward-looking trade  policy. 

Failure  to  Implement  such  policies,  on  the 
other  hand,  constitutes  a  real  danger.  A 
movement  toward  greater  autarchy  and  high- 
er protection  for  agrlciUture  will  inevitably 
have  Its  Impact  on  othtr  sectors  of  trade  as 
well.  This  danger  is  today  the  greatest  single 
threat  to  our  overall  trade  liberalization  pro- 
gram. It  requires  the  watchful  attention  and 
Imagination  of  leaders  in  all  countries  to 
seek  a  basis  for  insuring  the  maintenance  and 
expansion  of  agricultural  trade,  and  to  avert 
the  consequences  of  a  lapse  Into  greater  re- 
striction and  reduced  trade  for  these  prod- 
ucts. 

A  third  area  of  concern  is  "commodity 
trade" — the  raw  materials  and  basic  food- 
stuffs which  are  not  only  essential  Imports 
for  industrial  coiintrles,  but  are  often  the 
economic  backbone  of  the  exporting  coiin- 
trles.  Colombia,  for  example,  depends  on 
coffee  for  70  percent  of  its  export  earnings; 
cocoa  constitutes  60  percent  of  Ghana's  ex- 
ports; and  Malaysia  receives  over  50  percent 
of  its  export  earnings  from  rubber. 

The  vulnerability  of  export  economies 
from  this  heavy  dependence  on  one  or  two 
commodities  is  further  aggravated  by  the 
highly  price-sensitive  world  markets  for 
these  products,  through  resulting  price  in- 
stability and  protracted  periods  of  depressed 
prices. 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  wide 
price   fluctuations    or   a   steady   downward 
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slide  of  commodity  prices  is  harmful  to  In- 
ternational trade — and  especially  disruptive 
to  the  development  plans  of  many  low-in- 
come countries.  To  avoia  these  tendencies, 
we  have  actively  participated  In  certain  In- 
ternational commodity  agreements,  and  most 
recently,  taken  the  initiative  in  helping  to 
negotiate  a  world  agreement  for  coffee.  We 
have  also  expressed  a  willingness  to  study 
proposals  to  stabilize  markets  for  other  com- 
modities such  as  cocoa,  cotton,  and  sugar. 

The  commodity  agreements  attempted  thus 
far  have  helped  to  stabilize  prices  in  the 
short  run.  They  have  also  sought  to  in- 
fluence the  longer  run  adjustment  of  supply 
to  the  general  level  of  demand.  This  double- 
edged  effect  is,  in  fact,  the  key  to  under- 
standing the  nature  of  successful  market 
stabilization:  A  realistic  and  fair  range  of 
prices  can  only  be  achieved  If  internal  re- 
forms on  the  part  of  producing  countries  are 
able  to  maintain  production  levels  in  ap- 
proximate balance  with  demand.  Continued 
surpluses  on  world  markets  will  eventually 
caiise  any  international  program  to  fall  apart. 
Circumstances  vary  greatly  from  one  com- 
modity to  another,  but  structural  adjust- 
ment ot'^orld  production  In  response  to  the 
changing  patterns  of  consumption  and  trade 
underlies  all  commodity  problems. 

A  fourth  problem  area,  which  to  some  de- 
gree >>verlaps  the  previous  ones.  Is  trade  be- 
tween the  rich  Industrial  countries  and  the 
poorer  less-developed  countries.  I  have  used 
the  words  "rich"  and  "poor"  purposely  be- 
cause this  is  a  key  to  understanding  the  ques- 
tion of  development.  Economic  development 
means,  to  a  large  extent.  Investment — and 
many  less-developed  countries  are  simply  too 
poor  to  generate  internally  the  necessary 
capital  to  build  an  industrial  base.  Foreign 
exchange  limitations  are  often  the  control- 
ling factor  in  determining  the  importation 
of  capital  equipment  and  other  basic  needs 
of  a  developing  economy,  and  almost  90  per- 
cent of  the  foreign  exchange  accumulated  by 
developing  countries  comes  froni  export 
earnings.  Greater  access  for  the  exports  of 
these  countries  not  only  provides  the  means 
for  larger  imports  from  industrial  coimtrles, 
but  enables  their  economies  to  break  out  of 
the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty  and  enter  Into 
a  prosperous  period  of  self -sustained  growth. 

Greater  access  for  LDC  exports  has  been 
espoused  by  virtually  all  governments.  The 
new  United  Nations  body.  UNCTAD,  is  testi- 
mony of  this  Intent.  The  means  of  attain- 
ing this  goal,  however,  have  not  achieved  any 
similar  measure  of  unanimity.  The  most 
publicized  form  of  export  stimulus  for  LDC's 
is  probably  the  tariff  preference  issue.  LDC's 
generally  and  some  developed  countries  have 
supported,  with  varying  degrees  of  enthusl- 
psm.  the  proposition  that  tariffs  should  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  LDC's — that  exports  of 
these  countries  should  face  duties  lower  than 
the  most-favored-nation  (MFN)  rates  apply- 
ing generally  among  the  more  advanced 
countries.  The  allure  of  this  general  proposi- 
tion tarnishes,  though,  when  we  try  to 
answer  more  specific  quecticns.  Which  coun- 
tries would  qualify  for  such  preferences? 
Will  preferences  dlrtinguish  between  rela- 
tivelv  "least"  developed  countries  and  other 
"less"  developed  ones?  \\'hich  commodities 
are  to  be  included?  How  long  will  prefer- 
ences last?  Will  preferences  necessitate  other 
types  of  Import  restriction  such  as  quota 
limitation?  What  will  be  the  actual  trade 
effect  of  a  given  set  of  preferences?  The  more 
thefe  questli-ns  are  discussed,  the  more  ap- 
parent it  becomes  that  preferences  could  be- 
come a  serious  handicap  to  the  prosperous 
development  of  the  exports  of  LDC's.  We 
have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  any  proposal 
for  temporary  tariff  preferences  will  be  more 
effective  than  our  present  policy  of  seeking 
maximum  MFN  tariff  reductions  for  products 
of  particular  trade  Interest  to  these  coun- 
tries. 


There  is  one  aspect  of  export  expansion  for 
LDC's  which  I  feel  has  not  received  adequate 
attention.  This  is  trade  promotion  per  se. 
There  is  a  need  for  technical  assistance  in  the 
art  of  salesmanship  and  market  development. 
The  GATT  has  recently  established  an  Inter- 
national Trade  Center  in  Geneva  for  this 
purpose.  The  great  burden  of  responsibil- 
ity in  this  area,  however,  lies  with  the  ex- 
perienced traders  in  developed  areas — such  as 
yourselves.  It  is  important  that  you  seek 
out  efficient  producers  in  the  less-developed 
parts  of  the  world,  and  encourage  them  to 
Overcome  the  Inertia  of  parochialism  and 
make  the  hurdle  into  an  export-oriented 
operation. 

The  last  point  I  would  like  to  raise  Is  a 
problem  which  we  are  just  beginning  to  come 
to  grips  with,  namely,  East-West  trade. 

This  is  an  area  in  which  our  own  partici- 
pation has  been  minimal.  Aside  from  ship- 
ments of  foodstuffs  to  Poland  under  Public 
Law  480  and  our  commercial  exports  of  grain 
to  the  Soviet  Union  early  in  1964,  the  United 
States  has  normally  been  exporting  not  more 
than  about  $100  million  worth  of  goods  per 
year  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Some  years  ago  the  rate  of  expansion  In 
the  East-West  trade  was  high  and  there  were 
expectations  among  many  Western  indus- 
tries that  the  historic  prewar  volume  of  East- 
West  trade  might  soon  be  fully  retrieved  and 
even  exceeded.  This  hope  has  not  been 
borne  out  in  fact.  The  Soviet  bloc  has  yet 
to  develop  a  general  sales  capability  in  West- 
ern markets  commensurate  with  Its  own 
present  state  of  economic  development. 

Two  fundamental  reasons  explain,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  failure  of  East-West  trade 
to  develop  in  a  more  dynamic  way.  In  the 
flrst  place,  exports  from  the  Soviet  bloc  to 
the  West  consist  mainly  of  commodities  and 
raw  materials  for  which  supply  is  growing 
ever  tighter  In  relation  to  domestic  require- 
nxents  within  the  Soviet  bloc,  or  for  which 
Western  demand  Is  no  longer  expansive. 
The  U.S.S.R.,  one  of  the  world's  largest  In- 
dustrial nations,  exports  less  than  $15  mil- 
lion per  year  to  the  West  in  machinery  and 
equipment. 

The  second  reason  for  the  difficulty  tn  de- 
veloping East-West  trade  lies  more  In  the 
Institutional  field.  If  they  are  to  participate 
normally  In  the  world  trading  community, 
the  Communist  nations  will  have  to  open  up 
their  markets  more  effectively  to  Western 
competition,  permitting  freer  Western  access 
to  their  real  buyers.  They  will  have  to  per- 
mit multilaterallzatlon  of  their  trade,  in 
ways  which  they  have  never  permitted  be- 
fore. To  this  end,  they  will  need  to  find 
means  for  making  their  currencies  accepta- 
bly convertible,  and  to  move  toward  more 
realistic  pricing  and  costing  systems. 

There  are  some  grounds  for  optimism  about 
gradual  movement  in  this  direction.  The 
economic  reforms  which  are  being  introduced 
in  most  of  the  Eastern  European  covmtries 
may  well  lead  eventually  to  revisions  in 
their  approaches  to  international  trade.  The 
trend  toward  decentralization  of  decision- 
making may  also  cause  international  trade 
opportunities  to  be  considered  mere  freely 
and  to  be  dealt  with  more  effectively. 

Another  sign  for  optimism  is  the  apparent 
rising  Interest  of  some  Eastern  European  na- 
tions In  the  Institutional  structure  which 
supports  the  expansion  of  international  trade 
and  economic  relations  among  the  free  world 
market  economies.  The  Soviet  Union  cd- 
hered  this  spring  to  the  International  Patent 
Convention.  Poland  has  asked  for  a  closer 
form  of  association  with  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  And  In  business 
relations  with  privately  owned  firms  of  West- 
ern Europe,  the  Commtinist  countries  are 
showing  a  willingness  to  experiment  with 
new  forms  of  economic  association  known  as 
"Joint  venttires." 


These  signs  seems  to  point  in  the  direction 
of  a  more  flexible  approach  In  trade  rela- 
tions between  East  and  West.  This  point  of 
view  has  been  recognized  In  a  growing  con- 
sensus of  opinion  In  the  United  States  as 
well. 

For  East-West  trade,  the  rigidities  of  the 
present  need  not  necessarily  persist  indefi- 
nitely into  the  future.  Under  present  cir- 
ciunstances  there  is  hope  that,  in  time,  a 
more  stable  basis  will  develop  for  mutually 
advantageous  trade  between  East  and  West. 

These  are  the  challenges  that  are  facing 
us  in  the  field  of  commercial  policy.  For  our 
part,  it  Is  necessary  that  these  challenges 
be  met  with  wisdom,  determination,  and  a 
well-coordinated  program  for  action. 

Outlining  these  problems  should  also  make 
it  easier  to  understand  what  we  are  presently 
trying  to  accomplish.  In  Geneva,  we  are 
engaged  in  the  most  ambitious  effort  for 
trade  liberalization  ever  undertaken — the 
Kennedy  round  of  trade  negotiations.  For 
industrial  products,  we  are  seeking  a  multi- 
lateral reduction  of  all  tariffs  by  50  percent 
across  the  board,  with  only  a  bare  minimum 
of  exceptions  subject  to  careful  Justification 
and  scrutiny  by  other  participating  coun- 
tries. For  agricultural  products,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ministerial  resolution  of  June 
1963,  our  objective  is  "acceptable  conditions 
of  access  to  world  markets  In  furtherance  of 
a  significant  development  and  expansion  of 
world  trade.  •  •  •••  To  achieve  this,  we 
have  been  discussing  not  only  direct  trade 
barriers,  but  all  of  the  elements  of  domestic 
support  and  regulation  affecting  interna- 
tional trade.  In  May  of  this  year,  12  nations 
exchanged  proposals  for  an  International 
grains  agreement.  And  today,  September  16, 
marks  another  important  step  forward,  with 
the  presentation  in  Geneva  of  comprehensive 
and  specific  offers  for  trade  liberalization  in 
the  agricultural  sector.  We  are  today  mak- 
ing the  most  attractive  offer  to  reduce  farm 
trade  barriers  the  United  States  has  ever 
tabled  in  30  years  of  trade  negotiations. 
Our  offer  Is  substantial  iiy^cdyeriLge  and  is 
based  on  the  far-reaching  axithority  con- 
tained in  the  Trade  Expansion  ^Act  of  1962. 

The  significance  of  today's  action  is  not, 
however,  limited  to  the  substance  it  gives  to 
our  stated  objective  for  agricultural  trade. 
The  Initiative  taken  by  the  United  States  in 
maintaining  the  agreed  schedule  for  agri- 
cultural offers  also  underlines  the  confidence 
and  determination  we  continue  to  have  in 
an  early  and  successful  conclusion  of  these 
negotiations. 

But  the  Kennedy  round  aims  at  progress 
In  other  directions  as  well.  The  difficult 
nontariff  barrier  field  is  being  discussed 
multllaterally  with  the  expectation  that 
mutual  concessions  can  also  be  achieved  In 
this  sector.  Special  effort  has  been  made  to 
give  maximum  tariff  reductions  to  the  ex- 
ports of  the  developing  countries.  In  par- 
ticular, the  requirements  of  fully  reciprocal 
concessions  have  been  waived  In  their  case. 
Finally,  certain  East  European  nations  wish 
to  participate  in  the  Kennedy  round  and  we 
are  seeking  means  to  actively  engage  these 
countries  in  the  negotiations. 

We  have  had  our  share  of  frustration  and 
delay  In  the  Kennedy  round.  Success  'In 
such  complex  and  far-reaching  matters  is 
seldom  quick  or  easy.  But  we  have  also  made 
substantial  progress,  and  there  is  every  hope 
that  the  Kennedy  round  will  result  In  a  sig- 
nificant advance  toward  trade  liberalization. 
It  Is  in  the  mutual  Interest  of  all  of  the 
participating  countries  to  make  the  Kennedy 
round  succeed. 

However  sanguine  we  may  be.  It  would  be 
overly  optimistic  to  believe  that  the  Kennedy 
round  will  put  everything  right.  These  ne- 
gotiations are  one  fvirther  step  along  the  up- 
ward path  of  International  cooperation  in 
trade  matters.  The  summit  has  yet  to  be 
conquered.     Yet,  I  see  the  Kennedy  round 
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as  the  critical  crossroad  for  our  conunerclal 
policy;  the  alternative  to  a  genuinely  suc- 
c^ful  Kennedy  round  would  spell  disillu- 
sion for  many,  and  could  well  herald  a  new 
era  of  protectionism  and  Inward-looking 
skepticism  for  world  trade. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  three  decades 
we  can  be  justly  proud  of  our  achievements 
in  expanding  international  trade  to  benefit 
all  nations.  Looking  ahead  to  the  next  three 
decades,  we  are  faced  with  new  and  equally 
challenging  problems  to  surmount.  We  are 
now  at  the  crossroads.  The  negotiations  and 
decisions  in  the  coming  months  will  set 
the  precedent  and  spirit  for  our  future 
course.  It  is  Incumbent  on  us,  both  within 
government  and  without,  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. 

We  may  speak  with  pride  of  our  past 
achievements  but  we  dare,  not  risk  being 
complacent  about  the  futur^.  As  in  all  fields 
of  human  endeavor  having  the  right  goals  is 
not  sufficient.  Our  goals  must  be  pursued 
with  vigor,  wisdom,  and  the  coturage  to  act 
in  the  national  Interest. 

You  wlio  are  dedicated  to  furthering  our 
Nation's  conunerce  share  in  this  challenge 
as  you  share  in  our  Nation's  achievements. 
.Ml  of  us  here  today  can  commit  ourselves  to 
the  proposition  clearly  put  by  President 
Johnson  when  he  said : 

"If  we  are  to  live  together  in  peace,  we 
must  know  each  other  better  •  •  *.  There  is 
no  better  way  to  come  to  know  each  other 
than  to  engage  in  peaceful  and  profitable 
commerce  together." 


CONTROLS  MAY  BEGET  MORE  CON- 
TROLS AS  ADMINISTRATION'S 
BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  PRO- 

GRAM PALTERS 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
months  the  administration  has  been  tell- 
mg  the  American  people  that  its  so- 
called  voluntary  program  to  restrict  out- 
flows of  U.S.  private  capital  has  been 
working  successfully.  It  is  now  clear 
that  the  program  is  not  working  and 
that,  in  the  words  of  Treasury  Secretary 
Fowler,  officials  will  be  devoting  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  energy  to  the  question 
of  whether  further  compulsion  might  be 
needed  to  buttress  President  Johnson's 
program. 

This  is  what  the  warnings  made  at  the 
time  the  ill-conceived  capital  gains  was 
proposed  stated.  The  flow  of  capital  in- 
vestment to  abroad  would  not  be 
stemmed,  only  its  «omposition  would  be 
altered.  There  w^ould  appear  for  short 
periods  of  time  a  lessening  of  flow,  but 
this  would  be  only  the  result  of  stopping 
a  flow  of  a  type  in  use  which  would  soon 
burst  out  in  other  competing  forms  or 
in  new  forms  designed  to  get  around  the 
restriction.  The  net  result  would  be  no 
lessened  flow. 

.  We  warned  that  cutting  off  investment 
^  securities,  bonds  and  stocks,  would 
^nd  up  in  increased  long-term  bank 
loans.  This  happened.  The  net  was  nil. 
we  suggested  that  cutting  off  invest- 
"Dents  in  new  ventures  would  simply  give 
^vantage  to  established  business.    This 
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happened.  We  warned  that  restricting 
established  businesses  abroad  from  fur- 
ther investing  through  voluntary  sigree- 
ments  to  restrict,  would  simply  produce 
flows  from  other  sources.  This,  as  Sec- 
retary Fowler  says,  is  happening. 

The  metaphor  I  first  applied  to  this 
ill-conceived  law — a  Berlin  wall — 
has  proved  to  be  most  apt.  It  has  to  be 
a  very  tight  wall  to  keep  people  from 
fleeing  to  climates  of  greater  freedom, 
and  it  must  be  a  very  tight  wall  to  keep 
people's  activities  from  fleeing  to  cli- 
mates of  greater  freedom.  The  United 
States  is  not  well  versed,  thank  God,  in 
building  walls  against  freedom  and  I 
hope  we  never  learn  to  be  proficient  in 
this  trade. 

There  is  only  one  fundamental  way  to 
keep  people  or  people's  activities  at  home. 
Keep  developing  the  climate  of  freedom 
at  home.  In  this  we  have  some  pro- 
ficiency. 

Further  signs  that  the  program  is 
faltering  include  the  fact  that  U.S.  com- 
panies estimate  their  foreign  subsidiaries 
are  spending  30  percent  more  this  year 
than  last  on  plant  and  equipment.  Also, 
the  balance  of  payments  for  the  quarter 
just  ended  has  slipped  into  the  red  after 
having  shown  a  small  surplus  during 
the  second  quarter  of  the  year. 

Even  more  alarming  is  the  fact  that 
our  annual  trade  surplus  during  the  first 
8  months  of  1965  has  dropped  to  a  rate 
of  $5.2  billion  after  having  reached  a 
level  of  $6.9  billion  during  all  of  1964. 
On  this  point,  too.  the  administration 
has  had  full  warning.  We  pointed  out 
that  our  exports  were  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  our  foreign  investments. 
Cut  back  on  foreign  investment  and  we 
hamper  our  greatest  asset  in  our  inter- 
national balance  of  payments,  our  ex- 
ports.  This  too  has  happened. 

Instead  of  moving  to  correct  one  of 
the  fundamental  causes  of  the  situation, 
which  is  the  rapid  rate  of  increase  in 
money  and  credit,  the  administration, 
quite  predictably,  is  moving  toward  even 
more  investment  controls.  Not  only  are 
officials  intensifying  their  "jawboning" 
at  business,  but  the  talk  now  is  about 
how  to  apply  the  interest  equalization  tax 
or  something  like  it  to  U.S.  capital  spend- 
ing abroad.  The  basic  alternative  to 
this  approach  is  a  case-by-case  Federal 
licensing  of  such  investment  operations. 

And  at  the  same  time  the  administra- 
tion is  restricting  the  private  sector  it  is 
continuing  to  increase  the  Government 
foreign  investment  program.  Curtis' 
corollary  to  Gresham's  law  that  Govern- 
ment money  drives  out  private  money 
does  not  have  to  operate,  but  under  the 
administration's  policy  of  restricting  pri- 
vate investment  abroad  and  increasing 
GoveiTiment  investment  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  Curtis  corollary  is  operating  at 
a  faster  pace  than  ever  before.  Govern- 
ment is  competing  with  and  driving  out 
private  investment  abroad.  The  net  re- 
sult is  a  less  improvement  in  our  balance 
of  payments  because  we  get  meager  eco- 
nomic return  from  Government  capital 
investment  vis-a-vis  a  very  handsome  re- 
turn from  our  private  capital  investment. 
The  worst  feature  of  all  is  that  at  the 
same  time  we  are  exporting  a  form  of 
economics  alien  to  our  society — a  form 


wherein  governmental  bureaucratic  de- 
cision supplants  the  marketplace  deci- 
sion. No  wonder  the  jxxjrer  countries 
get  poorer  and  more  in  need  of  help.  The 
way  to  terminate  welfare  programs  for 
both  nations  and  people  is  to  get  them  on 
their  feet  not  make  permanent  welfare 
cases  out  of  them. 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  in  the  long 
run,  the  administration's  program  of  re- 
strictions and  controls  not  only  will  fail 
to  do  the  job  but  at  the  time  will  do  in- 
estimable harm  to  U.S.  interests  as  well 
as  to  the  overall  free  world  interest  in  an 
expanding  and  more  open  international 
economy.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
place  an  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  October  1, 1965,  discussing  the 
administration's  thinking  on  the  possible 
need  for  new  controls  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Officials  To  See  if  New  Curbs  Are  Needed 
ON  Capital  Spending  Abroad,  Fowleb 
Says 

Washington. — Treasury  Secretary  Fowler 
said  the  administration  will  try  to  decide 
soon  if  fresh  steps  are  neMed  to  curb  for- 
eign capital  spending  by  U.S.  corporations. 

At  a  news  conference  at  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  meeting,  Mr.  Fowler  was 
asked  If  compulsion  might  be  needed  to 
buttress  President  Johnson's  program  of 
voluntary  restraints  on  investment  abroad. 
In  the  next  few  weeks,  he  replied,  officials 
win  be  devoting  "a  good  deal  of  time  and 
energy"  to  the  question. 

Giving  rise  to  the  motinting  worry  about 
the  corporate-investment  phase  of  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  is  a  recent  Commerce 
Department  survey  showing  U.S.  companies 
estimate  their  foreign  subsidiaries  are 
spending  20  percent  more  this  year  than  last 
on  plant  and  equipment.  So  far,  oMcials 
don't  know  how  much  of  this  might  involve 
an  outflow  of  dollars  from  the  United  States 
and  how  much  might  be  paid  from  earnings 
and  other  foreign-currency  funds  of  the 
subsidiaries  themselves. 

But  they  figure  that  any  Jump  of  that 
magnitude  must  involve  some  Increase  in 
dollars  sent  by  the  parent  U.S.  companies, 
thus  adding  to  the  balance-of -payments  def- 
icit. A  U.S.  payments  deficit  occurs  as  more 
dollars  are  acquired  by  foreigners  than  they 
return  to  the  United  States,  and  dollars  that 
pile  up  in  foreign  central  banks  are  increas- 
ingly being  used  to  buy  gold  from  the 
dwindling  Treasury  stock. 

This  country  posted  a  small  payments  sur- 
plus in  the  April-May-June  quarter,  and 
the  surplus  of  exports  over  imports  widened 
in  August,  but  authorities  said  preliminary 
Indications  are  that  the  overall  balance  of 
payments  slipped  back  into  the  red  In  the 
3-month   period   that   ended   yesterday. 

Mr.  Fowler  didn't  specify  what  extra 
measures  might  be  taken,  but  other  authori- 
ties said  they  believe  the  first  should  be  to 
intensify  their  "jawboning"  at  bxisinessmen 
to  voluntarily  limit  their  foreign  outlays. 
The  outlook  "would  have  to  get  worse"  than 
It  is  now  before  any  more  direct  control 
would  be  attempted,  one  key  planner  said. 

If  the  more  urgent  cajoling  doesn't  prove 
enough,  some  authorities  believe  the  ad- 
ministration should  ask  Congress  for  power 
to  apply  the  Interest  equalization  tax  or 
something  akin  to  it  to  U.S.  capital  spend- 
ing abroad.  The  tax,  which  applies  to  most 
American  purchases  of  foreign  securities 
from  foreigners,  is  intended  to  discourage 
borrowing  here  by  adding  1  percentage  point 
to  the  average  annual  interest  cost.  For 
several  months  Washington  experts  have 
been  examining  ways  of  imposing  a  com- 
parable levy  on  capital  spending  abroad  by 
U.S.  concerns. 
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Those  who  favor  the  tax  approach  say  It 
would  Interfere  less  with  private  buslneas  de- 
cisions ihan  would  the  basic  alternative  of 
cafie-by-case  Federal  licensing  of  such  Invest- 
ment operations.  As  does  the  present  Interest 
tax.  they  reason,  such  a  method  would  allow 
any  business  to  proceed  with  Its  plans  If  It 
*  feels  the  extra  cost  Is  worthwhile.  This 
could  have  a  secondary  benefit,  some  con- 
tend, by  causing  businessmen  to  make  only 
the  most  promising  foreign  investments, 
those  which  In  the  future  would  provide  a 
sizable  return  of  profits  and  thus  help  the 
payments  situation. 

The  review  of  the  voluntary  program,  Mr. 
Fowler  said,  will  examine  which  elements 
"are  satisfactory  and  which  are  not."  But. 
because  appeals  to  banks  to  hold  down  for- 
eign lending  are  obviously  successful,  offi- 
cials say.  their  concern  clearly  centers  on 
corporate  Investment. 

Evidence  that  the  Increased  jawboning 
may  already  be  getting  under  way  came  from 
Chicago,  In  a  speech  by  Otto  Eckstein,  a 
member  of  the  President's  Council  of  Econ- 
omic Advisers,  to  the  National  Association  of 
Business  Economists.  Slower  growth  In 
some  key  foreign  countries.  Mr.  Eckstein  as- 
serted, makes  fresh  American  investment 
there  relatively  less  attractive  from  a  profit 
standpoint  than  before.  He  urged  businesses 
to  reevaluate  the  benefits  of  capital  spending 
in  the  United  States,  In  light  of  rising  profit 
levels  here  this  year. 

At  the  Commerce  Department,  which  runs 
the  voluntary  corporate  program,  officials  pri- 
vately urged  that  bxislnessmen  be  given  a 
longer  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  they 
will  respond  adequately.  More  attention, 
one  official  said,  should  be  directed  to  avert- 
ing strikes,  such  as  this  year's  dock  and 
maritime  strikes,  that  hamper  businessmen's 
ability  to  export.  Commerce  Secretary  Con- 
nor, he  recalled,  has  said  each  company 
should  try  to  help  the  payments  effort  in  its 
own  way  and  increasing  exports  would  be 
the  best  way. 

The  surplus  of  exports  over  imports,  long 
the  strongest  plus  factor  In  the  balance-of- 
payments  situation,  has  been  narrowed  from 
last  years  level  by  the  strikes.  But  August's 
figures  were  encouraging  to  Johnson  admin- 
istration economists. 

The  value  of  the  month's  exports  was  a 
seasonally  adjusted  $2,345,700,000.  up  4  per- 
cent from  Julys,  while  imports  were  valued 
at  $1,725,400,000  after  seasonal  adjustment, 
up  3  percent  from  the  month-earlier  total. 

In  the  first  eight  months  this  year,  exports 
ran  at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of 
$25,520  million,  up  3  percent  from  1964's 
comparable  rate.  The  annual  rate  of  Imports 
Is  $20,309  million,  up  11  percent.  The  re- 
sulting trade  swplus  is  at  a  $5,211  million 
annual  rate,  up  from  the  $4,894  mlUlon  rate 
"    of  the  first  7  months. 


ow's  benefits  at  age  62.  The  disabled 
widow  is  in  no  better  position  to  provide 
for  herself  when  her  husband  dies  than 
is  a  disabled  adult  child,  and  may  be  less 
capable  of  providing  for  herself  than  a 
widow  age  60  who  is  under  no  disability. 

The  1965  Report  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Social  Security  made  the  following 
recommendation : 

The  disabled  widow  of  an  Insured  worker, 
if  she  became  disabled  before  her  husband's 
death  or  before  her  youngest  child  become 
18,  or  within  a  limited  period  of  either  of 
these  events,  should  be  entitled  to  widow's 
benefits  regardless  of  her  age. 

My  bill  is  in  accordance  with  these 
recommendations.  It  would  provide 
widow's  benefits  to  an  individual  dis- 
abled at  the  date  of  her  husband  s  death, 
or  disabled  at  the  time  the  last  child  of 
her  husband  in  her  custody  attains  18  or 
maiTies.  If  a  widow  becomes  disabled 
any  time  after  the  date  of  her  husband's 
death  or  after  the  date  that  the  last 
child  in  her  custody  reaches  18,  my  bill 
provides  that  she  must  have  at  least  one 
quarter  of  coverage  for  each  two  quarters 
elapsing  since  that  event.  This  require- 
,ment  will,  of  course,  be  exclusive  of  any 
pei-iods  involving  a  disability  freeze  as 
described  In  present  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  relief  for  disabled 
widows  is  an  urgent  matter,  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  Congress  will  act  on 
it  expeditiously. 


SCX:iAL    SECURITY    BENEFITS   FOR 
DISABLED  WIDOWS 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to 
provide  social  security  benefits  for  dis- 
abled widows  of  insured  workers,  regard- 
less of  their  ages.  The  law  currently  pro- 
vides survivorship  benefits  to  disabled 
adult  children.  It  also  provides  reduced 
widow's  benefits  at  age  60  and  full  wid- 


VIEWS  CONCERNING  NASA 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Wydler]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  have  each  year  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  authox-ization  hearings  ex- 
pressed my  views  concerning  certain 
matters  Involved  in  the  fiscal  year 
budget  requests  presented  to  our  com- 
mittee by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  These  are  not 
necessarily  matters  pertaining  to  the 
budget  request,  but  are  Instead  observa- 
tions which  appear  to  me  to  be  of  im- 
portance in  the  overall  NASA  program. 

This  year  I  wish  to  make  the  following 
comments  and  suggestions: 

First.  I  believe  that  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  should  be  given  a  thor- 
ough review  from  time  to  time.  It  has 
undergone  no  examinations  since  I  have 
been  in  Congress  for  the  last  3  years.  I 
am  pleased  that  a  subcommittee  of  a 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Con- 
gressman Daddario  is  now  undertaking 
such  a  review.  I  thoroughly  approve  of 
this  action.  I  believe,  however,  that  au- 
thorizations for  this  Foundation  should 
be  put  on  a  3 -year  basis. 

Second.  I  am  greatly  bothered  and 
have  been  for  the  past  2  years  by  the  re- 
lationship that  exists  between  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory  and  the  National 


Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Last  year,  I  called  on  the  NASA  authori- 
ties to  place  the  Jet  Propulsion  Labora- 
tory in  the  same  category  as  all  other 
Grovernment  laboratories  as  to  its  man- 
agement and  general  organization.    At 
that  time,  the  Ranger  program  was  ex- 
periencing   a   great   deal   of   difficulty; 
however,  my  criticism  was  not  to  any 
extent  based  on  the  failure  and  difficul- 
ties in  that  program.    I  believed  then 
and  I  believe  now  even  after  the  success 
of  the  latest  Ranger  shots  that  there  is 
no  logical  reason  to  continue  the  unusual 
and  unique  relationship  between  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratoi-y   and  the  NASA 
This  is  especially  true  since  I  understand 
that  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  will 
be  given  the  main  management  func- 
tions for  the  voyager  series  of  space  shots 
which  will  be  an  important  series  in  the 
future    of    American    space    programs. 
The    Jet    Propulsion    Laboratory    is  a 
Government-owned     research     facility, 
but  it  is  unique  in  that  it  is  operated  by 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology 
under    contract.    There    is    no    other 
NASA  installation  managed  in  this  way, 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why 
this  installation  should  be  managed  in 
this  way.    The  Laboratory  Is  spending 
approximately  $230  million  a  year,  and 
it  should  be  made  a  regular  NASA  re- 
search facility  without  further  delay. 

The  third  matter  I  wish  to  direct  my 
attention  to  is  the  so-called  western 
operations  oflSce.  This  is  an  extension  of 
the  NASA  executive  offices  to  California. 
During  the  hearings  I  asked  for,  and  have 
received,  complete  information  as  to  the 
structure  and  operations  of  this  office. 
It  appears  that  this  office  is  unnecessary. 
There  is  no  other  office  like  it  in  the 
NASA.  It  is  true  that  there  was  an 
eastern  operations  office  called  the 
northeastern  operations  office,  but  this 
has  been  eliminated  and  merged  into  the 
new  Electronics  Research  Center  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  The  western  office  has  some 
separate  facilities  but  much  of  it  con- 
sists of  representatives  of  the  NASA  lo- 
cated on  the  factory  grounds  of  major 
NASA  contractors  in  California.  Theso 
functions,  of  course,  can  be  continued 
without  the  need  for  a  separate  entity  or 
a  separate  name.  The  present^etup  dis- 
criminates against  the  other  "sections  of 
the  country. 

I  seriously  question  the  need  for  the 
last  two  Saturn  I  shots.  Since  these 
shots  cost  almost  $80  million  apiece,  they 
should  have  been  clearly  justified.  In 
my  opinion,  the  last  two  shots  were  un- 
necessary. The  NASA  has  attempted  to 
justify  these  shots  by  the  fact  that  they 
carried  Into  orbit  a  Pegasus  satellite 
which  is  an  open  arm  type  of  satellite 
which  will  be  pierced  by  meteorites  and 
relay  information  as  to  meteorite  activity 
around  the  earth  back  to  earth  so  that 
data  can  be  collected.  Originally  the 
NASA  used  one  of  the  Saturn  I  shots  to 
shoot  a  load  of  sand  or  water  into  space. 
After  this  was  criticized,  the  Pegasus 
satellite  was  developed  to  be  launched  by 
the  Saturn  test  shots.  However,  when  I 
questioned  the  need  for  shooting  three 
apparently  completely  similar  Pega^ 
into  orbit,  I  was  told  that  the  orbits 
would  be  different  and  therefore  the  data 
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collection  would  be  different.  The  sec- 
ond Pegasus  shot  is  in  almost  an  exact 
orbit  as  the  first  Pegasus  shot,  and  ap- 
parently the  information  given  to  me  and 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
was  incorrect.  I  believe  this  question 
should  be  reviewed  in  great  detail  during 
the  committee's  hearings  next  year. 

I  believe  the  NASA  should  consider  the 
cutting  off  of  the  collection  of  data  from 
satellites  now  circling  the  earth.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  the  early  days  of  the 
NASA's  performance  we  had  few  satel- 
lites which  were  transmitting  limited  in- 
formation. As  a  result,  the  collection  of 
all  data  was  undertaken  which  made 
sense  at  that  time;  however,  we  now  have 
so  many  satellites  in  orbit  sending  so 
much  information  back  to  earth  that  its 
collection  is  an  onerous  task  and  one 
which  is  proving  veiT  expensive.  We  are 
getting  diminishing  returns. 

I  personally  doubt  that  much  of  this 
infoimation  is  of  any  real  value  and 
most  is  probably  very  repetitious.  I  think 
that  it  is  time  for  the  NASA  to  set  up 
standards  for  transmission  and  data  col- 
lection. The  very  success  that  they  have 
achieved  in  getting  satellites  in  orbit  now 
means  that  new  standards  should  be 
established  to  determine  what  informa- 
tion should  be  collected  under  present 
conditions. 

The  next  matter  is  the  disturbing  trend 
I  have  noted  in  the  average  GS  ratings 
that  the  NASA  has  been  giving  to  its 
employees.  In  1964  the  average  GS 
rating  was  9.96.  In  1965  it  was  10.14. 
In  1966  it  is  going  to  be  10.16.  In  other 
words,  it  is  constantly  going  forward, 
and  I  believe  the  NASA  should  examine 
the  need  for  this  very  carefully  before 
the  1967  fiscal  year  budget  is  presented 
to  our  committee. 

Finally,  I  was  disappointed  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  NASA  informed  our 
subcommittee  on  Advanced  Research  and 
Technology  in  the  matter  of  the  260-inch 
solid  fueled  rocket.  We  on  our  sub- 
committee were  faced  with  the  task  of 
deciding  whether  to  adopt  the  President's 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  recom- 
mendations that  the  260-inch  rocket  pro- 
gram be  discontinued.  As  a  result,  we 
took  much  testimony  and  did  much  soul 
searching  to  determine  if  this  program 
should,  in  fact,  be  canceled.  We  heard 
from  many  witnesses  from  the  NASA, 
and  we  listened  to  them  very  carefully. 
Although  much  information  was  given  to 
us.  it  now  appears  that  one  of  the  two 
contractors  did  not  have  a  satisfactory 
product  under  development.  It  appears 
that  this  information  may  well  have  been 
available  to  the  NASA  at  the  time  of  our 
deliberations  but  was  not  available  to 
the  committee  generally.  It  now  appears 
that  the  committee  was  given  incorrect 
information  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
needed  to  carry  on  this  program  efficient- 
ly- I  believe  this  program  should  be 
adequately  funded  or  dropped  and  expect 
the  NASA  to  come  In  with  a  clear,  defi- 
nite presentation  on  the  subject  this 
year. 

Once  again,  may  I  express  my  high  re- 
gard for  the  general  compelience  and 
dedication  of  the  men  of  the  NASA. 
They  are  a  group  of  which  our  Nation 
can  be  justly  proud. 


WIRTZ'  APPLE-PICKING  LABOR  EX- 
PERIMENT HARD  ON  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE TOWN 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor's  Ill-advised  labor 
experiments  with  the  New  Hampshire 
apple  industry  produced  some  very  costly 
results.  The  usual  consequences  of  dam- 
aged and  lost  crops  were  there  but  took 
on  an  uglier  addition  in  the  town  of  Hol- 
lis  as  detailed  in  the  following  article  by 
Fred  R.  Beane,  which  appeared  in  a  re- 
cent edition  of  the  Manchester  Union- 
Leader.  Young  rowdies  recruited  in 
Boston  by  the  Labor  Department  in  place 
of  experienced  hands  were  sent  to  Hol- 
lis  but  mostly  spent  their  time  in  annoy- 
ing and  harassing  the  populace. 

My  friend  Lewis  J.  Tetlow,  of  Hollls, 
wrote  me  that — 

You  have  my  personal  assurance  that 
everything  written  In  this  article  is  true. 
My  daughter.  Sue,  attends  the  school  re- 
ferred to  by  the  writer.  Tell  all  your  col- 
leagues our  battle  cry  In  Hollis  Is  "Hit  Wlrtz 
where  it  hurts — vote  Republican." 

I  commend  the  article  to  my  colleagues 
as  an  example  of  what  happens  when 
big  Government,  remote  from  the  people, 
attempts  to  dictate  our  lives  and  liveli- 
hoods: 

ABCD  Teams   From    Boston   Wreck   Hous- 
ing, Spoil  Feuit,  Scare  Town 
(By  Fred  E.  Beane) 

HoLLis. — This  small  New  Hampshire  coun- 
tryside town  normally  is  qtilet,  peaceful,  and 
Industrious.  Folks  mind  their  own  business, 
and  expect  all  who  come  here  to  do  likewise. 
But,  today,  Hollls  Is  nervous  and  worried. 
Its  people  definitely  are  disgusted,  and  at 
the  blowing  off  point,  too. 

It  is  all  because  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  bigwigs  In  Washington,  D.C.,  and  In 
the  branch  oflBces  at  Boston  have  arbitrar- 
ily Insisted  that  a  Hollls  applegrower  try  to 
pick  his  apples,  using  a  miscellaneous  as- 
sortment of  youngsters  out  of  Boston,  out 
of  work,  and  In  certain  cases,  for  sure,  out  of 
favor  with  the  big  city  authorities. 

The  orchardist  is  William  Lievens,  of  Lon- 
donderry, owner  of  Woodmont  Orchards 
there,  and  also  of  Holly  Hill  Orchards  In  Hol- 
lls. The  Boston  youth,  described  locally  as 
"off  the  streets  of  Boston,"  are  an  assembly 
of  whites,  Negroes,  and  Puerto  Ricans,  a  so- 
called  ABCD  Team,  ages  17  to  22. 

"ABCD,"  It  tvu-ns  out,  means  "Action  for 
Boston  Community  Betterment."  It  ap- 
parently Is  a  special  training  and  reform 
setup,  under  the  Labor  Department  eye.  In 
it  are  gathered  dropouts  from  the  schools, 
unemployed  young  men,  youth  who  have 
been  In  home  trouble,  unemployed  teenagers, 
and  a  few  thought  to  be  trainable  for  Jobs 
and  work.  The  hope  Is  to  reestablish  their 
lives  In  traditional  American  industry,  capa- 
ble of  supporting  themselves,  sensibly,  and 
after  training,  expected  to  do  so,  under 
supervision. 

NOT  WORKED  OtTT 

If  you  can  believe  Hollis  reports,  and  quiet 
down  the  home  folks  long  enough  to  detail 
them,  the  plan  not  only  has  not  worked  out 


in  any  direction,  but  has  tiu-ned  an  otherwise 
peaceful  orchard  scene  into  bedlam  and 
worse,  and  scared  the  native  folks  almost  be- 
yond description. 

The  ABCD  boys  arrived  in  town  the  day 
after  Labor  Day,  and,  say  both  orchard  ex- 
ecutives and  towrn  leaders,  there  hasn't  been 
a  really  trouble-free  day  in  town  since.  A 
lot  of  the  trouble  has  been  at  the  orchard 
harvest  scene.  But  trouble,  and  of  the 
worst  order,  has  spilled  over  into  the  village, 
and  reports  are,  even  Into  Milford,  Man- 
chester, and  possibly  other  towns. 

Shortly  In  town,  the  Boston  boys  hit  Into 
a  rainy  day.  That's  one  when  you  simply 
cannot  pick  apples.  It  was  a  question,  what 
would  they  do?  Here  we  let  the  Hollis  chief 
of  police,  a  rugged,  but  easygoing,  and  gen- 
tlemanly t3rpe  of  individual,  describe  what 
did  happen. 

Kenneth  Bennett,  the  chief,  tells  a  story 
that  is  backed  up  by  Harland  Muzzey,  an- 
other police  oflScer  in  town,  by  the  custodian 
of  the  big  Hollls  grammar  school,  Kenneth 
Marvell,  and  by  teachers,  parents,  and  the 
school  youngsters  themselves. 

LOOK  FOR   EXCITEMENT 

Chief  Bennett  recalls  that  eight  of  the 
Boston  Street  boys  ganged  up  and  headed 
for  town  looking  for  any  excitement  they 
could  find.  About  1  p.m.,  after  the  Hollls 
school  was  In  session,  they  showed  up  there. 
They  circled  around  the  school,  looked  at  the 
windows,  shouted  at  the  schoolchildren,  and 
started  a  scare  that  has  continued  ever  since. 

As  the  eight  milled  around,  outside  the 
school,  the  teachers  became  frightened  and 
contacted  the  janitor.  He  found  them 
around  the  windows  yelling  "smart  aleck 
stuff"  at  the  youngsters.  Admittedly  pretty 
upset  he  went  out  and  ordered  them  off  the 
school  grounds,  only  to  have  three  of  them 
chase  him  around  in  a  threatening  manner^ 
he  told  police. 

The  janitor  made  it  to  the  telephone  and 
contacted  Ofilcer  Muzzey,  and  about  the  time 
he  arrived,  Chief  Bennett  had  been  con- 
tacted, and  was  on  the  scene,  also.  By  this 
time,  half  the  Boston  gang  had  taken  to 
the  woods,  and  half  were  In  the  road,  when 
the  police  ordered  them  out  of  the  area. 

A  phone  call  was  put  Into  the  Holly  Hill 
Farm,  demanding  Its  manager,  Aubrey  Aml- 
don,  to  come  after  his  hired  hands  and  get 
them  out  of  the  village.  Aubrey  showed  up 
with  his  schoolbus.  They  loaded  the 
troublemakers  in,  and  carted  them  back  to 
the  barracks. 

SOME  REAL  TOUGH 

Chief  Bennett  reports  that  some  of  them 
played  real  tough.  Some  of  them,  he  said, 
were  downright  arrogant  and  provocative, 
and  seemed  to  be  looking  for  trouble. 

One  rugged  Individual,  says  Bennett,  was 
about  as  mouthy  as  any  he's  ever  encoun- 
tered, and  he  threatened  him  with  arrest, 
unless  he  quit  and  left  which  he  finally 
did.  he  says,  along  with  all  of  them.  Next 
day.  reports  are.  the  "mouthy  one,"  without 
the  consent  of  his  councilor,  it's  said,  threw 
his  p>ossessions  into  his  bag  and  left,  on  foot, 
and  has  not  been  seen  in  town  since. 

Somewhere  in  the  rather  heated  conver- 
sation, says  the  chief,  he  suggested  they  go 
back  onto  the  farm  "and  pick  their  apples." 
The  reply  was,  he  recalls  "Apples,  hell,  we're 
here  for  a  good  time." 

Manager  Amldon  said  the  talk  in  the  bus 
on  the  police  ordered  "ride  out  of  the  vil- 
lage" was  that  they  planned  to  hang  around 
until  after  school,  and  have  ourselves  a  little 
rumble."  Amldon  explains  that  this  Is  a 
grammar,  and  not  a  high  school,  they  were 
fooling  around,  and  town  mothers  continue 
to  be  pretty  worried  over  dangers  involved. 

As  the  farm  editor  chatted  with  the  chief 
about  this  upset  and  worried  town,  the  chief 
was  told  by  Farm  Manager  Amldon  that  he 
hoped  that  the  few  Boston  boys,  then  left  at 
the  farm,  would  be  "soon  gone."     He  said. 
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there  was  talk  of  sending  back  the  last  rem- 
nants of  those  not  already  gone  The  chief  s 
remarks  was  "Thank  goodness  for  that."  He 
Indicated  good  riddance. 

DANGEHOUS    SmJATION 

But  this  is  only  one  facet  of  the  ABCD 
team  story,  as  lold  by  those  who  have  been 
close  to  It.  day  and  night,  and  even  In  the 
middle  of  the  night.  It  has  been  a  night- 
mare of  the  worst  order,  they  declare.  But 
more  than  this.  It's  been  a  situation  filled 
with  danger,  and  always  expected  to  spill 
over  any  hour  of  the  24. 

Manager  Amldon  took  the  writer  through 
the  farm's  labor  barracks  which,  long  ago, 
were  fitted  out,  and  which  have  normally 
housed  shipped-ln  Canadian  apple  pickers 
brought  in  to  handle  the  harvest  emergency 
when  It  became  apparent  that  the  farm  sim- 
ply could  not  depend  on  locally  recruited 
labor  to  handle  this  Important  chore. 

The  20  of  them,  without  any  means  of 
Identifying  who  did  what,  says  Amldon,  have 
knocked  gaping  holes  In  11  wall  panels  and 
kicked  some  others  into  the  ceiling  panels. 
In  the  process,  they  also  made  a  shambles 
out  of  a  well-fitted  closet.  Intended  for  care- 
ful storage  of  their  clothes  and  possessions. 

The  farm  estimate  for  the  repalrment  of 
this  damage  is  around  $150,  with  dally  worry 
that  damage  will  continue,  and  possibly  get 
worse.  Its  a  nightmare  and  a  headache. 
Amldon  says  frankly. 

ABCD    MESS 

But  what  of  the  apple-picking  chore?  It 
would  take  a  whole  edition  to  relate  all  the 
bad  features  of  this  experience,  as  set  forth 
by  the  manager,  all  the  while  trying  to  be 
cool,  calm,  and  collected  about  it  all.  He 
says  there  have  been  a  few.  but  only  a  few, 
who  have  come  anywhere  near  doing  any 
real  apple  picking,  or  making  themselves  any 
worthwhile  money.  Here  are  a  dozen  or  two 
of  his  complaints  against  what  he  terms  "the 
mess"  ever  since  the  farm  and  the  ABCD 
team  collided  September  7. 

Some  of  the  boys  picked  no  more  than 
nine  boxes  of  apples  in  a  day.  Either  they 
couldn't  or  they  wouldn't  do  the  work,  he 
says.  One  fellow  spent  an  afternoon  riding 
a  bike  aroimd  town.  Some  have  laid  under 
apple  trees  and  slept  In  the  heat,  or  sang  for 
their  own  amusement  and  the  amusement  of 
others  still  picking. 

They  were  put  Into  a  young  orchard  of 
choice  fruit,  where  two-thirds  of  the  apples 
can  be  picked  from  the  ground.  The  crop 
was  running  12  to  15  bushels  to  the  tree. 
Normally  a  bushel  of  drops  under  four  trees 
would  be  "too  many,"  says  Amldon.  The 
Boston  boys  managed  to  drop  from  one  to 
three  bushels  per  tree. 

DAMAGED    FRUIT 

Apples  they  have  picked,  he  complains, 
have  included  a  lot  of  damaged  fruit  from 
bruising,  stem  punctures,  and  lost  stems. 
More  than  this,  he  says,  they  have  yanked 
off  spur  growth  with  the  apples.  To  explain, 
spurs  are  the  things  on  which  next  year's 
apples  would  be  produced.  Destruction  of 
spurs  in  an  orchard  Is  rated  an  Intolerable 
act  by  anyone. 

These  rugged  youngsters,  the  manager 
said,  frankly,  "simply  don't  give  a  damn." 
He  says  they  throw  the  ladders  at  the  trees 
and  the  apples.  Stop  them  and  try  to  reach 
them,  and  they  do  It  all  over  again. 

The  logical  question,  of  course,  is  "then 
why  keep  them?"  and  the  answer,  only  hinted 
at,  has  been  fear  of  retaliation — fear  that 
if  they  did  not,  then  they  might  lose  the 
eight  Canadians  allowed  them,  who  are  do- 
ing a  marvelous  Job.  They  h&d  asked  for 
20  Canadians,  and  Instead,  were  assigned  8, 
with  20  Bostonians. 

The  ABCD  boys,  it  happens,  came  to  town 
with  counselors,  and  after  they  had  been 
given  an  orientation  training  program  back 


In  Boston,  to  fit  them  for  the  apple  picking 
chore.  The  counselors  have  sent  many  of 
them  back  by  their  own  decision.  The  gang 
has  dwindled  to  some  five. 

Day  we  called,  the  five  had  been  Integrated 
into  other  picking  crews.  But  the  farm  view 
was  "it's  no  use.  we  are  finished  with  them, 
unless  we  have  to  have  them."  Each  boy 
was  expected  to  pick  at  least  42  bushels  of 
apples,  which  for  8  hours  at  $1.30  minimum, 
would  be  the  minimum  day's  pay. 

WATCH  TV 

On  calling  day,  we  found  the  Hollls  farm 
had  five  Bostonians.  They  were  having  all 
kinds  of  trouble  placing  them.  The  coun- 
selors was  living  on  the  telephone,  trying  to 
get  some  of  the  topflight  labor  chiefs  onto 
the  scene.  Two  of  the  boys  were  at  the 
barracks  watching  television.  "Too  cold  to 
pick  apples,"  they  declared. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  a  local  worker, 
who  works  a  7  to  7  shift  In  a  factory,  came 
up  out  of  the  orchards.  He  had  been  3  hours 
on  apple  picking.  He  had  picked  24  boxes 
and  made  himself  $6.  He's  a  well-known 
and  reliable  worker.  He  said  it  was  easy, 
and  he'd  be  back  again  the  next  day. 

So  who  are  picking  the  Hollls  apples? 
Well,  there  are  the  eight  Canadians,  who  are 
from  Just  north  of  Pittsburgh,  this  State. 
and  have  their  visas.  They  are  older  men. 
In  their  sixties,  wanting  and  needing  the 
work.  They  pick  some  60  to  100  boxes  a  day 
and  are  happy  about  it  all.  They  are  housed 
in  a  separate  house. 

Then  there  are  some  15  to  20  pickers 
known  as  "walk-Ins,"  "drive-ins"  and  "do- 
mestics" some  of  them  oldtlmers.  and  en- 
tirely reliable.  Many  do  a  good  Job.  They 
take  directions,  and  follow  them  carefully. 

Occasionally  there  Is  a  troublemaker. 
Some  come  and  find  the  ladder  climbing 
scares  them.  Some  stay  Jvist  long  enough 
to  earn  the  money  for  a  bottle  of  whisky, 
says  Amldon,  and  then  away  they  go,  as  sud- 
denly as  they  came. 

MORE   HEADACHES 

We  contacted  the  man  who  owns  the  Hollls 
Orchards.  William  "Bill"  Uevens,  the  Lon- 
donderry man,  with  plenty  of  headaches  on 
Woodmont  Farm  back  home,  where  he  does 
the  close  supervising,  leaving  Hollls  to  his 
manager.  Amldon.  He'll  get  his  apples 
picked,  Llevens  says,  but  he  says,  also  and 
frankly,  he'll  never  again  go  through  any 
ABCD's  from  Boston,  or  any  similar  exper- 
ience. It  would  be  better  to  give  up  apple 
growing,  he  insists. 

He's  got  40.000  bushels  of  apples  to  worry 
about  at  Hollis  and  60.000  at  Londonderry. 
The  Mclntoeh  harvest  is  Just  about  ended. 
But  there  are  weeks  more  of  picking  of  Cort- 
lauds.  Delicious  and  other  hardier  varieties. 

He's  got  78,000  bushels  of  controlled  at- 
mosphere storage  at  Londonderry,  he  ex- 
plains, and  40.000  of  regular  cold  storage,  and 
at  Hollis  he  also  had  40.000  regular  cold  stor- 
age. 

Bill  says  the  ABCD  team  plan  Is  a  Govern- 
ment-sponsored project,  under  the  Labor  De- 
partment, aimed  at  picking  up  Boston's 
quantity  of  school  dropouts,  delinquent 
youngsters,  and  others,  and  training  them  in 
a  rehabilitation  Vrogram. 

He  says  he  was^assured  the  boys  he'd  get 
would  be  those  weeded  out  as  the  best  of  the 
lot.  showing  a  desire  to  help  themselves,  and 
especially  trained,  and  sent  out  under  coun- 
cilor direction.  The  councilors  supervise  the 
barracks  and  the  field  operations,  also. 

NEVER  AGAIN 

Llevens  says  th"t  Labor  promised  there 
would  be  400  of  these  youth  available  for 
New  England,  but  that  the  number  was  re- 
vised down  to  125.  and  then  to  60.  Then  he 
sort  of  grits  his  teeth,  and  exclaims  "and 
we  got  20  of  them  assigned  to  Hollis." 

He  added  "the  project  may  work  out  on 
paper,  but  not  In  the  apple  orchard."  and 


he  concluded,   "I'll   never  go  through  any 
such  experience  again. 

"We  wanted  to  send  the  whole  lot  back, 
but  were  afraid  we  might  lose  our  Canadian 
pickers,  or  be  held  liable  for  full  contract 
payments."  He  then  concluded,  "we  simply 
have  had  to  live  through  it  all." 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  TO 
REAPPORTION  THE  U.S.  SENATE 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  resolution  proposing 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  reappor- 
tion the  U.S.  Senate  on  a  "population- 
only"  representational  basis. 

In  introducing  this  resolution.  I  hope 
to  clarify  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  paramount  issue  of  legisla- 
tive representation  on  all  levels  of  our 
Government. 

The  basis  and  balance  of  legislative 
representation  is  at  the  heart  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government.  Nevertheless,  too 
few  of  our  people  yet  comprehend  the 
far-reaching  significance  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court's  reapportionment  ruling 
in  Reynolds  against  Sims.  Nor  is  there 
a  true  understanding  of  the  vast  changes 
which  will  occur  in  our  governmental 
system  should  these  Court  rulings  con- 
tinue to  be  implemented  throughout  our 
land. 

Senator  Dirksen  has  proposed  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would  pro- 
vide the  people  an  opportunity  to  make 
the  ultimate  determination  regarding 
the  basis  and  balance  of  legislative  rep- 
resentation in  their  respective  States.  I 
support  that  proposed  amendment  and 
early  this  year  introduced  a  similar  con- 
stitutional amendment  in  the  House  be- 
cause it  is  my  belief  that  any  issue  so 
fundamental  to  the  workings  of  our  Gov- 
ernment should  be  presented  to  and  de- 
cided by  the  people  themselves. 

My  proposed  amendment  to  reappor- 
tion the  U.S.  Senate  is  directed  toward 
a  comprehensive  understanding  and  de- 
termination by  the  American  people  of 
the  entire  issue  of  legislative  representa- 
tion. By  extending  the  issue  to  the  na- 
tional level  of  government.  I  hope  to  pro- 
vide our  people  the  opportimity  finally 
to  resolve  the  entire  question  as  to 
whether  the  "population-only"  principle 
shall  be  universal  and  controlling  in  our 
system  of  government. 

As  is  known,  I  am  opposed  to  such  uni- 
versal application  of  the  "population- 
only"  principle.  But  imlike  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Dirksen  amendment,  who 
would  prevent  the  people  from  express- 
ing their  will  on  this  vital  question  of  our 
time.  I  believe  that  our  citizens  should 
have  the  ultimate  decision  as  to  how  far 
the  "population-only"  principle  should 
extend. 

Under  Senator  Dirksen's  proposed 
amendment  and  my  own  amendment, 
the  people  would  decide  whether  the 
"population-only"  principle  should  be 
universal  in  our  State  governments. 
Under  the  amendment  which  I  propose 
today  the  question  of  whether  it  should 
be  applied  to  the  entire   structure  of 


American  Government — State  and  Fed- 
eral alike — would  be  taken  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  matter  of  constitutional  revision. 
The  matter  of  whether  the  "popula- 
tion-only" principle  should  be  applied  to 
the  apportionment  of  representation  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  was  mentioned  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Reynolds  against 
Sims  decision.    The  Court  said: 

The  system  of  representation  In  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Federal  Congress  Is  one  In- 
grained in  our  Constitution,  as  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land.  It  Is  one  conceived  out  of 
compromise  and  concession  indispensable  to 
the  establishment  of  our  Federal  Republic. 
The  fact  that  almost  three-fourths  of  our 
present  States  were  never  in  fact  independ- 
ently sovereign  does  not  detract  from  our 
view  that  the  so-called  Federal  analogy  Is 
Inapplicable  as  a  sustaining  precedent  for 
State  legislative  apportionments. 

Thus,  the  Court  states  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  was  established  on  the  basis  of 
equal,  rather  than  proportional  repre- 
sentation as  a  matter  of  political  ex- 
pediency on  the  part  of  the  Founding 
Fathers.  If,  by  some  miracle  of  the 
fourth  dimension,  the  matter  had  been 
submitted  to  the  present  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  basis 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  representation  would 
be  other  than  it  is. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  it  is 
true  that  the  two-members  per  State 
basis  for  apportioning  seats  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  was  the  result  of  heated  debate 
and  final  compromise  at  Independence 
Hall.  According  to  the  Federalist  No.  62: 

The  equality  of  representation  In  the 
Senate  is  another  point,  which,  being  evi- 
dently the  result  of  compromise  between 
the  pretensions  of  the  largo  and  the  small 
States,  does  not  call  for  much  discussion. 
If  indeed  it  be  right,  that  among  a  people 
thoroughly  Incorporated  into  one  nation, 
every  district  ought  to  have  a  proportional 
share  in  the  Government,  and  that  among 
independent  and  sovereign  states,  bound  to- 
gether by  a  simple  league,  the  parties,  how- 
ever, unequal  in  size,  ought  to  have  an  equal 
share  in  the  common  councils,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  without  some  reason  that  in  a 
compound  republic,  partaking  of  both  the 
National  and  Federal  character,  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  be  founded  on  a  mixture  of  the 
principles  of  proportional  and  equal  repre- 
sentation. But  it  is  superfluous  to  try.  by 
the  standard  of  theory,  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to 
be  the  result,  not  of  theory,  but  of  a  spirit 
of  amity,  and  that  mutual  deference  and 
concession  which  the  peculiarity  of  our 
political  situation  rendered  indispensable. 
A  common  Government,  with  powers  equal 
to  its  objects,  is  called  for  by  the  voice,  and 
still  more  loudly  by  the  political  situation, 
of  America.  A  Government  founded  on 
principles  more  consonant  to  the  wishes  of 
the  larger  States,  is  not  likely  to  be  obtained 
from  the  smaller  States.  The  only  option, 
then,  for  the  former,  lies  between  the  pro- 
posed Government  and  a  Government  still 
more  objectionable.  Under  this  alternative. 
the  advice  of  prudence  must  be  to  embrace 
the  lesser  evil;  and  Instead  of  Indulging  a 
fruitless  anticipation  of  the  possible  mis- 
chiefs which  may  ensue,  to  contemplate 
rather  the  advantageous  consequences  which 
may  qualify  the  sacrifice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion in  the  U.S.  Senate,  according  to 
the  Federalist,  was  viewed  by  these 
framers  of  the  Constitution  as  a  matter 
of  prudence,  a  formula  arrived  at  out 
of  "mutual  deference  and  concession." 


In  my  opinion,  and  I  believe  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  this  country 
down  through  the  years,  "the  advan- 
tageous consequences"  which  have  flowed 
from  that  compromise  have  amply  jus- 
tified the  position  taken  by  the  Federal- 
ist in  urging  ratification  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  U.S.  Senate  has  emerged  as 
one  of  the  great  deliberative  bodies  of 
history,  as  a  guide  and  a  protector  of  the 
American  system,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  created  on  a  "population- 
only"  representational  basis. 

But  the  fact  remains  that — as  the 
present  U.S.  Supreme  Court  declares — 
the  system  of  representation  upon  which 
the  U.S.  Senate  operates  "is  one  con- 
ceived out  of  compromise  and  conces- 
sion," to  the  extent  that  the  "so-called 
Federal  analogy  is  inapplicable  as  a  sus- 
taining precedent  for  State  legislative 
apportionments . ' ' 

The  Supreme  Court  therefore  ordered 
that  the  system  of  legislative  representa- 
tion on  the  State  level  of  American  gov- 
ernment be  radically  altered  and 
universally  established  on  a  "population 
only"  basis.  This  change  is  fundamen- 
tal. It  calls  up  for  review  and  reap- 
praisal the  entire  basis  upon  which  the 
American  system  of  representational 
government  has  been  operating — from 
the  time  of  the  Federalist  down  to  the 
Supreme  Court  legislative  apportionment 
decisions. 

Senator  Dirksen's  proposed  amend- 
ment and  the  other  similar  proposals 
reflect  an  understanding  of  the  far- 
reaching  significance  of  the  Supreme 
Court  reapportionment  decisions.  Make 
no  mistake:  the  decision  in  Reynolds 
against  Sims  and  similar  reapportion- 
ment cases  is  not  simply  another  innova- 
tion introduced  into  our  constitutional 
system  by  a  modern  court.  It  is  a  de- 
cision which  goes  to  the  vital  core  of  our 
system  and  which,  if  finally  effected,  will 
result  in  changes  so  extensive  as  to  re- 
constitute the  entire  basis  of  American 
political,  social,  and  economic  life. 

When  in  1787  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention first  established  the  basis  for  the 
American  system  of  government,  the 
f ramers  of  our  Constitution  derived  their 
powers  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  their  respective  States. 
The  Constitution  was  not  handed  down 
by  a  group  of  9  or  even  90  select  men  as 
a  matter  of  personal  or  collective  inter- 
pretation of  what  they  believed  was  good 
for  the  American  people.  It  was  drafted 
by  the  people's  chosen  representatives 
at  the  Convention  and  then  submitted 
for  ratification. 

If  we  are  to  radically  remold  the 
American  system  which  emerged  from 
that  Convention  and  constitutional  rati- 
fication, then  let  the  people  of  this 
country  today,  as  did  their  forebears 
nearly  two  centures  ago.  have  the  con- 
trolling voice  in  such  a  change. 

That,  purely  and  simply,  is  what  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Dirk- 
sen would  accomplish.  I  would  consider 
this  resolution  I  am  introducing  today 
regarding  reapportionment  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  worthwhile  if  it  does  nothing  but 
clarify  and  dramatize  to  the  American 
people  the  underlying  issue  involved  in 
the  current  debate  regarding  the  Dirksen 
proposal. 


Yet  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
the  idea  that  if  the  American  people  are 
to  express  their  will  on  the  "population- 
only"  principle,  we  should  resolve  this 
issue  on  the  Federal  as  well  as  the  State 
level.  For  as  George  Washington  wrote 
inAprill789: 

The  election  of  the  different  branches 
of  Congress  by  the  freeman,  either  directly 
or  indirectly  is  the  pivot  on  which  turns 
the  first  wheel  of  the  government;  a  wheel 
which  communicates  motion  to  all  the  rest. 

Our  people  are  entitled  to  express 
their  will  on  the  question  of  legislative 
representation  on  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Senator  Dirksen  has  proposed 
an  amendment  affecting  State  govern- 
ments. I,  therefore,  am  proposing,  with 
the  resolution  introduced  today,  that 
the  American  people  themselves  de- 
termine the  manner  of  legislative  rep- 
resentation of  "the  first  wheel  of  gov- 
ernment which  communicates  motion  to 
all  the  rest." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  reapportioning  the 
U.S.  Senate  on  a  "population-only"  basis, 
we  would  be  faced  with  the  practical 
necessity  of  dividing  the  Nation  into 
senatorial  districts. 

Of  course,  it  might  be  argued  that 
pure  and  unadulterated  senatorial  rep- 
resentation on  a  population  basis  can 
only  be  effected  by  electing  our  100  U.S. 
Senators  on  a  nation-at-large  basis.  I 
believe,  however,  that  even  the  most 
dedicated  advocates  of  the  "population- 
only"  theory  would  recognize  the  Im- 
practicality  of  trying  to  elect  the  mem- 
bership of  our  U.S.  Senate  in  this  way. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  some 
form  of  senatorial  districting  be  the  basis 
for  any  plan  to  elect  U.S.  Senate  Mem- 
bers under  the  outline  projected  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  iiiling  in  Reynolds 
against  Sims  and  other  cases. 

According  to  the  1960  census,  the  per- 
fect norm  for  Senate  representation  by 
FMapulation  would  find  each  U.S.  Senator 
representing  1,785,000  people.  The 
senatorial  districts  under  my  proposed 
amendment  would  provide  a  variance 
from  this  perfect  figure  which  would 
reflect  representation  by  population  far 
more  accurately  than  the  wider  variance 
employed  to  dfetermine  representation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

U.S.  Senatorial  District  No.  1  would  be 
comprised  of  the  New  England  States 
of  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut. Following  the  guideline  set 
forth  in  Reynolds  against  Sims  on  a  pro- 
portionate national  population  basis, 
the^  States,  which  now  are  entitled  to 
12  U.S.  Senators,  would  only  be  entitled 
to  6. 

New  York  State  would  of  itself  com- 
prise district  No.  2.  The  people  of  the 
Empire  State  would  be  entitled  to  a  total 
of  nine  U.S.  Senators  on  a  "population- 
only"  basis. 

Similarly,  the  people  of  district  No.  3, 
which  would  be  composed  of  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  would 
be  entitled  to  a  total  of  10  U.S.  Senators. 

District  No.  4,  composed  of  Mal^rland 
and  Delaware,  would  find  its  combined 
senatorial  representation  cut  in  half. 
This  two-State  district  would  be  entitled 
to  a  total  of  two  U.S.  Senators. 
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The  State  of  West  Virginia  of  itself 
would  constitute  District  No.  5,  to  be  rep- 
resented by  a  single  U.S.  Senator. 

There  would  be  no  total  change  in 
U.S.  Senate  representation  for  the  people 
of  District  No.  6,  to  be  comprised  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  and  South  Caro- 
lina. These  three  States,  on  a  popula- 
tion basis,  would  be  entitled  to  six  U.S. 
Senators. 

.The  States  of  Georgia  and  Florida, 
making  up  District  No.  7,  would  be  en- 
titled to  five  U.S.  Senators,  one  more 
than  under  the  present  system. 

Of  course,  it  should  be  understood  that 
we  would  be  electing  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  a  district  rather  than  a  State 
basis,  in  order  to  achieve  the  Supreme 
Court's  ideal  of  representation  on  the 
basis  of  "population-only."  Under  this 
proposed  plan  the  importance  of  our 
States  in  our  electoral  system  would  nec- 
essarily be  of  secondary  importance  to 
considerations  of  population.  This,  of 
course,  would  seem  to  be  in  accord  with 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  views  on  the 
subject  of  "population-only"  legislative 
representation. 

While  the  people  of  District  No.  7,  re- 
siding in  Georgia  and  Florida,  would 
gain  a  Senator,  the  people  of  neighboring 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  District  No.  8, 
would  lose  one.  The  Mississippi-Ala- 
bama district  would  be  entitled  to  a  total 
of  three  U.S.  Senators. 

Ertstrict  Nc.  9,  based  on  a  breakdown  of 
population  only,  would  be  composed  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee  alone.  The  Ten- 
nessee district  would  be  entitled  to  two 
U.S.  Senators,  just  as  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee is  at  present. 

Senatorial  District  No.  10  would  be 
composed  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Ken- 
tucky, and  would  be  entitled  to  10  U.S. 
Senators. 

The  States  of  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan  would  comprise  District  No.  11. 
These  five  States  would  be  entitled  to 
nine  U.S.  Senators. 

District  No.  12  would  include  my  own 
State  of  Missouri,  along  with  our  neigh- 
boring State  of  Iowa.  The  Missouri- 
Iowa  district  would  have  four  U.S.  Sen- 
ators. 

Our  neighboring  State  of  Illinois  would 
make  up  the  13th  Senatorial  District, 
and  would  be  entitled  to  six  U.S.  Sena- 
tors. 

District  No.  14  would  consist  of  Okla- 
homa, Arkansas,  and  Louisiana.  On  a 
percentage  of  total  population  basis, 
these  three  States  would  be  entitled  to 
four  U.S.  Senators. 

Texas  and  New  Mexico  would  make  up 
the  15th  District,  entitled  to  six  U.S. 
Senators. 

On  a  population  basis  there  would,  of 
course,  be  a  drastic  cutdown  of  Senate 
representation  in  many  of  our  sparsely 
populated  far  western  States.  There- 
fore. District  No.  16  would  be  composed 
of  the  States  of  UtAh,  Arizona.  Montana, 
Idaho,  and  Wyoming.  These  5  States, 
which  now  have  a  total  of  10  U.S.  Sen- 
ators, on  a  population  basis — as  projected 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  recent 
decisions — are  entitled  to  only  2  U.S. 
Senators. 


Similarly,  the  States  of  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Washington,  and  Oregon,  composing 
District  No.  17,  would  be  entitled  to  only 
three  U.S.  Senators. 

District  No.  18  would  be  composed  of 
the  States  of  California  and  Nevada. 
This  district  would  be  entitled  to  nine 
U.S.  Senators. 

District  No.  19,  composed  of  Nebraska 
and  Kansas,  would  be  entitled  to  two 
U.S.  Senators. 

Finally,  District  No.  20  would  consist 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  which  would 
have  a  single  U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  pointed  out — 
and  as  States  which  have  been  required 
to  reapportion  their  legislatures  have 
learned — there  are  always  numerous 
versions  of  how  a  balanced  legislative 
body  can  be  achieved  on  a  "population- 
only"  basis.  The  plan  which  I  have  just 
projected  has  the  merit  of  adhering 
closely  to  the  "perfect  norm"  of  U.S.  Sen- 
ate representation  on  a  population  basis. 
I  realize  that  there  are  other  approaches 
to  this  problem,  but  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  the  only  pure  system  of  electing 
U.S.  Senators  on  a  population  basis  would 
be  to  choose  100  on  a  nation-at-large 
basis.  Such  an  at-large  race  would  to- 
tally eliminate  existence  of  States  as  a 
basis  for  the  selection  of  Senators,  how- 
ever. 

In  this  case  we  would  have  to  elect 
one-third  of  the  U.S.  Senate  "nation-at- 
large"  every  2  years.  Thus,  we  see  that 
the  logic  of  the  "population-only"  theor- 
ists would  ultimately  lead  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  considerations  other  than 
population  in  legislative  representa- 
tion— including  even  the  elimination  of 
the  status  of  the  States  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  that  what  I 
have  proposed  today  may  be  startling  to 
many — including  even  some  advocates  of 
the  "population-only"  approach  to  repre- 
sentative government,  who  perhaps  have 
not  fully  considered  the  direction  in 
which  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rulings 
have  t)een  headed. 

Let  me  repeat  that  although  I  do  not 
endorse  the  proposed  U.S.  Senate  re- 
apportionment plan  just  outlined,  I  do 
endorse  the  principle  that  the  American 
people  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
fully  reexamine  and  reassess  the  repre- 
sentational system  under  which  their 
Government  operates.  For  in  the  last 
analysis,  it  is  the  American  people  who 
must  finally  determine  whether  they 
want  to  continue  under  our  present  sys- 
tem or  change  it.  That  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  Dirksen  resolution  and 
the  other  resolutions  which  are  now 
pending  before  the  Congress. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  the  people  of 
our  country  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  these  crucial  decisions 
on  a  State  basis  under  a  constitutional 
amendment  such  as  Senator  Dirksen  s 
and  on  a  Federal  level,  under  the  pro- 
posed amendment  which  I  have  today 
introduced. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida who  has  spoken  out  in  a  very  en- 
lightened manner  many  times  on  this 
subject. 


Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  and 
my  friend  from  Missouri  for  yielding  to 
me  at  this  time.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  for  his  very 
excellent  presentation  here  before  the 
House  with  reference  to  a  very  serious 
problem  about  which  we  share  and  many 
others  of  this  House  have  shared  a  great 
deal  of  concern. 

I  believe  In  pointing  out  what  v.ould 
happen  to  the  U.S.  Senate  should  it  be 
apportioned  on  a  strictly  one-man,  one- 
vote  basis  is  something  that  all  of  us 
should  consider  seriously  and  partic- 
ularly those  who  advocate  this  philos- 
ophy of  one  man,  one  vote.  If  they 
really  believe  in  what  they  are  advocat- 
ing, then  they  should  come  out  and  sup- 
port some  plan  for  the  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  100  U.S.  Senators. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
IcHORD]  has  been  working  very  hard  in 
trying  to  provide  some  way  for  the 
States  to  determine  for  themselves.  We 
have  both  shared  in  our  view  in  this  very 
important  matter — and  not  that  we 
should  tell  the  States  how  they  should 
apportion  their  legislature  or  which  for- 
mula they  should  adopt — by  simply  let- 
ting the  States  decide  for  themselves 
about  how  their  legislature  would  be  ap- 
portioned. If  they  want  to  produce  the 
one-man,  one-vote  philosophy,  or  if 
they  think  they  can  better  serve  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  that  State  by 
including  factors  other  than  solely  popu- 
lation, they  should  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  and  he  has  made  a  very  im- 
portant point.  If  the  one  man,  one  vote 
principle  or  the  population-only  princi- 
ple is  a  valid  principle,  then  we  should 
be  consistent  and  apply  the  population- 
only  principle  to  the  top  level  of  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  the  local  level  of  govern- 
ment. That  is  my  purpose  in  introduc- 
ing this  amendment — to  clarify  and 
dramatize  the  issue  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  proponents 
of  the  one-man,  one- vote  principle  who 
would  definitely  get  hurt  by  a  senatorial 
redistrlctlng.  There  are  some  people 
who  would  be  completely  put  out  of  a 
job  much  the  same  as  State  representa- 
tives and  State  senators.  For  example, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and 
Arizona — which  States  are  now  entitled 
to  2  Senators  each  or  a  total  of  10 
Senators  on  a  population-only  basis- 
would  be  entitled  to  only  2  U.S.  Sen- 
ators. But  that  is  the  principle  of 
population  only  and  if  you  adhere  to 
that  principle  then  we  should  be  con- 
sistent and  apply  it  on  the  national  level. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  what  I  consider  to  be  an  extremely 
scholarly  presentation.  I  am  intrigued 
by  the  chart  or  map  that  the  gentleman 
has  so  carefully  worked  out. 

I  note  from  the  chart  that  speaking 
of  the  State  of  Utah  which  now  en- 
joys two  representatives  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  under  the  gentleman's  reappor- 
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tionment  plan,  based  upon  a  one-man, 
one-vote  principle,  the  State  of  Utah 
for  about  6  years  out  of  every  10  years 
would  probably  have  no  representative 
at  all  In  the  U.S.  Senate;  is  that  not 
correct?  In  other  wovds,  I  notice  that 
you  group  us  with  5  other  States  which, 
of  course,  would  be  entitled  to  10  as  a 

whole. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  That  is  con-ect.  You 
have  to  divide  the  United  States  into 
senatorial  districts,  and  in  order  to  get 
enough  population  In  the  western  part 
of  the  United  States,  I  had  to  group  five 
States  together  in  order  to  reach  the 
perfect  norm. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  In  other  words, 
if  Utah  is  one  of  five  States  In  a  group 
that  has  two  Senators,  this  means  that 
probably  half  of  the  time  they  will  have 
no  Senator  at  all.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Of  course,  offhand  I 
do  not  know  the  most  populous  State  in 
those  five  States,  but  lisually  people  are 
inclined  to  vote  for  the  hometown  can- 
didate. I  suppose  Arizona  would  have  the 
greatest  population  and  Arizona  would 
probably  elect  the  two  U.S.  Senators. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  That  is  correct, 
and  if  it  is  correct,  the  tendency  to  elect 
two  Senators  from  the  most  populous 
States,  a  State  like  Wyoming  and  Mon- 
tana would  probably  never  have  a  U.S. 
Senator  at  all. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observation. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  might  say  in  reference 
to  the  gentleman  from  Utah  with  two 
U.S.  Senators  serving  the  five  great 
Western  States,  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
would  represent  each  of  those  States, 
because  I  am  sure  he  would  be  interested 
in  the  welfare  and  problems  of  those  two 
States.  This  would  be  on  a  directly  one- 
man,  one-vote  principle  that  has  been 
advocated  for  each,  and  applied  to  all 
legislators. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  was  disputing  that 
point.  District  No.  16  which  embraces 
Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and 
Arizona,  is  the  largest  variation  on  a 
population  basis.  That  district  would 
vary  8.2  percent.  I  believe,  from  the  per- 
fect norm.  Under  the  perfect  norm  you 
would  have  1  Senator  for  1,785,000  peo- 
ple, taking  the  1960  population.  Of 
course,  the  population  of  the  United 
States  has  Increased  since  1960. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  want  to  compliment  my 
colleague  from  Missouri  who,  in  his  own 
right  as  a  distinguished  constitutional 
lawyer  and  certainly  as  former  speaker 
of  our  house  of  representatives  for  the 
Missouri  State  Assembly,  knows  well 
what  has  happened  vmder  this  one-per- 
son, one-vote  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  its  job  to  determine  the  law  of 
this  body,  and  its  assumption  of  the  pow- 
er to  regulate  and  implement  as  well  as 
to  interpret  wherein  some  of  our  coun- 
ties have  been  split  In  three  different  di- 


rections in  Missouri  under  the  recent  re- 
apportionment of  our  legislative  districts. 
So  I  compliment  him  on  how  beauti- 
fully he  has  pictorialized  this  situation. 

Mr.  DOLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  certainly  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  for  yielding 
and  also  his  explanation  and  taking  the 
time  to  bring  the  matter  of  reapportion- 
ment again  to  the  House.  I  think  per- 
haps in  the  closing  days  of  Congress, 
I  know  of  no  other  subject  we  should 
stop  and  consider  for  a  few  moments  that 
is  of  more  importance  than  this  one.  I 
would  encourage  Members  who  have  not 
done  so  to  recall  that  there  is  a  dis- 
charge petition  that  has  been  filed. 
There  has  been  a  bipartisan  steering 
committee  in  the  House  composed,  I  be- 
lieve, of  four  Democrats  and  three  Re- 
publican Members,  which  is  making  ev- 
ery effort  possible  to  stir  up  some  interest 
and  enthusiasm  to  get  the  so-called 
Dirksen  amendment  or,  on  the  House 
side,  the  Patten  amendment,  moving 
again.  This  should  at  least  cause  people 
to  look  at  the  possibility  of  a  U.S.  Senate 
reappor  tiormaent . 

I  am  certain  that  people  feel,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  told  me, 
that  we  are  simply  waving  a  red  herring, 
that  this  cannot  happen,  that,  this  Is 
ridiculous.  I  think  the  same  thing  was 
said  about  20  or  30  years  ago  in  relation 
to  State  reapportionment.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion of  June  15,  1964,  was  completely 
erroneous.  It  was  based  on,  I  think,  a 
theory,  or  at  least  a  thought,  that  they 
had  a  right  to  amend  the  Constitution. 
The  gentleman  from  Missouri  well  knows 
that  the  Court's  duty  is  to  interpret  the 
Constitution.  The  duty  to  amend  and 
the  right  to  amend,  of  course,  should  be 
in  Congress.  There  is  no  precedent 
otherwise,  although  a  precedent  was 
sought  in  the  Court's  deciding  the  cases 
of  June  15, 1964. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  States  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  would  end  up  with 
two  Senate  seats.  As  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out,  there  would  be  a  loss  of  two. 
I  also  note  that  18  Western  States  would 
drop  from  36  Senators  to,  I  believe,  23. 
In  other  words,  about  half  the  area  in 
the  country  would  drop  about  13  Sena- 
tors. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  can  always  say  that 
what  Is  good  for  the  goose  Is  good  for  the 
gander.  If  this  Is  good  on  a  State  level. 
It  should  be  good  on  a  Federal  level. 

Mr.  IX)LE.  Yes.  I  really  think  the 
gentleman  is  making  an  excellent  pres- 
entation. Perhaps  it  will  alert  some  of 
the  people  In  this  body  and  some  of  the 
people  in  the  other  body  to  the  real 
problems  that  we  faflt-  I  know  it  Is  easy, 
when  you  come  from  areas  like  I  do,  or 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  does,  to  say 
that  they  are  talking  about  this  for 
selfish  reasons.  We  can  see  what  Is  hap- 
pening In  Kansas.  There  Is  no  contest 
between  the  urban  Interests  and  the 
rural  Interests.  I  think  what  we  want — 
and  what  everyone  wants  who  truly 
understands  it — is  a  balanced  represent- 


ative system  with  the  States  making 
their  own  determination  rather  than  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  his  very  worth- 
while contribution. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

I  wish  to  add  my  commendation  to 
that  of  my  colleagues  for  the  splendid 
presentation  that  the  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing. I  feel  fortunate  in  having  walked 
Into  the  Chamber  at  the  time  I  did  this 
afternoon,  although  I  must  admit,  upon 
looking  at  the  gentleman's  Interesting 
chart,  It  Is  a  bit  of  a  shock  to  one  com- 
ing from  Wyoming.  I  see  there  five 
Western  States  represented  by  two  Sena- 
tors, If  the  projection  were  to  t>e  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  gentleman's  analogy  of 
a  one-man,  one-vote  basis. 

There  is  In  the  House  what  we  call  the 
Patten  discharge  petition.  My  name  is 
on  that  petition  and  has  been  on  it  since 
the  1st  of  January. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  conunend  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  am  grateful  for 
this  representation,  because  the  U.S. 
Constitution  guarantees  the  right  that 
each  State  will  have  two  Senators  rep- 
resenting the  State,  therefore  being  some 
other  entity  or  unit  besides  human  be- 
ings. 

I  do  not  believe  the  problem  would  be 
before  us  today  If  each  of  the  State  leg- 
islatures had  apportioned  according  to 
the  State  constitutions. 

In  Wyoming  the  Wyoming  State  Con- 
stitution directed  the  Founding  Fathers 
and  early  lawmakers  of  the  State  to  re- 
apportion both  Houses  according  to  pop- 
ulation every  10  years.  Had  that  been 
done  there  would  have  been  no  problem. 
There  would  have  been  no  necessity  for 
the  Supreme  Court  to  legislate. 

We  recently  reapportioned.  There 
was  a  three-man  panel  which  had  to  do 
the  job  last  week,  which  should  have 
been  done  every  10  years  for  the  past 
40  years. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. I  am  not  defending  the  abuse  of 
legislative  apportionment  which  did  ex- 
ist In  many  States  but  I  do  submit  that 
the  Supreme  Court  did  not  interpret  the 
Constitution,  but  amended  It  by  legis- 
lative decree. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  had  gone  far 
enough  to  say  that  every  State  shall  be 
required  to  submit  this  to  the  people,  to 
let  the  people  make  up  their  minds,  the 
problem  would  not  exist  today. 

Let  me  tell  the  gentleman  what  hap- 
pened In  my  own  State  of  Missouri. 
We  have  In  Missouri  a  State  senate 
which  Is  based  strictly  on  population 
only.  We  have.  In  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, a  mixture  of  population  and 
area  representation;  that  Is,  each  coun- 
ty Is  guaranteed  one  representative  and 
if  it  has  a  larger  popiUatlon  It  may  get 
more  than  one  representative. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  people  in 
my  own  State  of  Missouri,  voting  both 
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In  the  urban  areas  and  in  the  rural 
areas,  would  sustain  this  plan  of  repre- 
sentation overwhelmingly. 

The  Federal  courts  came  into  the  pic- 
ture and  declared  that  both  the  house 
and  the  senate  were  not  properly  appor- 
tioned, so  the  legislature  drew  up  a  plan 
and  submitted  it  to  the  people  of  Mis- 
souri, on  a  one-man.  one-vote  basis. 
That  would  comply  with  the  Supreme 
Court  mandate.  The  people  of  Mis- 
souri, both  in  rural  Missouri  and  in 
urban  Missouri,  turned  it  down  over- 
whelmingly. 

Now  we  do  not  know  what  we  are 
going  to  do.  We  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  going  to  have  to  be  done  by  the 
courts  of  Missouri  or  whether  it  will  be 
done  by  the  legislature.  In  any  event 
it  now  appears  that  the  people  of  Mis- 
souri will  not  have  the  final  scheme  of 
legislative  apportionment  submitted  to 
them  for  approval. 

That  is  my  purpose  in  introducing  this 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I 
wish  to  clarify  the  issue. 

I  say  again — I  have  said  this  before — 
the  one-man.  one-vote  principle  should 
be  termed  the  "population  only"  princi- 
ple. I  prefer  the  term  "population  only" 
because  I  think  the  one  man.  one  vote  is 
a  misnomer,  much  like  the  term  "right 
to  work"  in  the  controversy  over  section 
14(b)  is  a  misnomer. 

If  that  is  a  valid  principle,  then  we 
should  apply  it  throughout  all  levels  of 
our  Government  and  it  shovild  be  ap- 
plied over  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  right  here 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri.  May  I  indicate 
some  appreciation  of  his  problems  and 
some  sympathy.  I  share  his  concern. 
Naturally,  we  who  represent  the  sparsely 
populated  States  will  fight  to  the  last 
element  of  our  strength  for  anything 
that  would  preserve  the  rights  under  the 
Constitution,  now  nearly  200  years  in 
establishment,  to  protect  whatever  rep- 
resentation we  have  left  in  these  be- 
loved United  States. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Of  course,  it  may  not 
be  necessary  to  change  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution in  order  to  have  this  come  about 
because,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows. 
distinguished  lawyer  that  he  is,  the  Con- 
stitution means  what  the  nine  men  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street  say  it  means. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  That  is  very  well 
worded. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Let  us  look  at  what 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
says.  It  is  true  that  article  V  reads  as 
follows: 

Provided.  That  no  State,  without  its  con- 
sent, shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage 
-  In  the  Senate. 

Can  the  State  of  Wyoming  be  deprived 
of  its  equal  suffrage  without  its  consent? 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  if  he  will  look  at  the  definition  of 
"suffrage"  in  Black's  legal  law  dictionary, 
he  will  find  that  "suffrage"  means  vot- 
ing. Then,  if  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming will  read  the  decision  in  Reynolds 
against  Simms.  he  will  find  that  "equal" 
under  the  interpretation  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  means  "population  onl3r* 
'  "one-man,  one-vote."  That  was  the  de- 
cision   under    the     14th     amendment. 


"Equal  protection"  means  "one-man, 
one-vote,"  "population-only."  Do  the 
States  now  have  equal  suffrage  in  the 
U.S.  Senate?  No.  Not  under  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Supreme  Court.  They 
now  have  unequal  suffrage.  The  States, 
however,  consented  to  unequal  suffrage 
when  they  adopted  the  17th  amendment. 
We  have  unequal  voting  or  unequal  suf- 
frage, becaase  under  the  Supreme  Court's 
interpretation,  equal  suffrage  or  equal 
voting  is  one  man.  one  vote.  So  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  rea- 
son that  the  Supreme  Court  at  a  later 
date  will  hold  that  the  14th  amendment 
supersedes  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
and,  in  order  to  give  the  States  equal 
suffrage  imder  this  interpretation,  you 
have  to  come  out  with  a  plan  such  as 
I  have  submitted  here.  I  am  doing  this 
by  a  constitutional  amendment.  It 
would  require  the  ratification  by  the 
States,  of  course. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  again  to  the  gentleman  for  these 
citations  and  again  I  respect  his  under- 
standing of  the  subject  matter.  I  have 
read  the  decision  in  point.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question.  Are 
you  familiar  with  the  protestations  that 
have  recently  been  made  on  the  Senate 
confirmation  of  recent  appointments  to 
the  Supreme  Court  when  asked  specifi- 
cally if  such  a  thing  could  ever  come  to 
pass,  when  the  prospective  appointees 
have  answered,  "Impossible.  I  cannot 
envision  it." 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Yes.  I  am  familiar 
with  it.  I  noticed  it  in  the  newspapers. 
I  think  the  gentleman  is  referring  to  the 
Honorable  Abe  Fortas. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Who  in  the  hearing 
on  his  nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court 
said  that  such  an  apportionment  of  the 
Senate  would  be  inconceivable.  Perhaps 
Abe  Fortas  went  on  record  at  that  hear- 
ing before  the  U.S.  Senate,  but  Abe  For- 
tas will  not  be  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
forever.  Abe  Fortas  may  not  be  on  the 
Supreme  Court  tomorrow  and  after  all, 
he  is  just  one  member.  That  is  why  I 
said  that  the  Constitution  means  what 
the  Supreme  Court  says  it  means. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man so  very  much  again. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  I  am  very  Interested  to 
find  that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  has  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion proposing  that  the  Constitution  be 
amended  to  reapportion  the  U.S.  Senate. 
I  had  considered  introducing  a  similar 
resolution,  but  did  not  do  so  for  a  reason 
which  I  will  return  to  in  a  moment.  The 
gentleman  has  clearly  stated  that  he  is 
opposed  to  the  very  resolution  he  has 
today  introduced.  He  states  that  he  in- 
troduced it  to  bring  the  matter  to  public 
attention. 

Each  of  the  other  speakers  has  com- 
mended the  gentleman  for  introducing 
the  resolution  for  this  purpose.    I  may 


say  that  I  would  support  such  a  resolu- 
tion. Of  course,  I  recognize  that  the 
chance  that  such  a  resolution  would  be 
reported  to  the  floor  is  slight,  but  I  would 
support  it  because,  in  spite  of  the  views 
expressed  here  today,  it  is  basically  a 
wise  and  a  needed  resolution. 

For  while  the  apportionment  of  two 
Senators  to  each  State  was,  doubtless,  a 
sound  and  a  necessary  concession,  at  the 
time  our  forefathers  were  developing  the 
consensus  which  would  lead  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  unfortunate  that  the  potential 
for  malapportionment  of  seats  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  was  frozen  into  our  Consti- 
tution. It  is  not  logical  today,  and  it  will 
become  an  Increasingly  troublesome 
matter  in  the  future. 

For  many  years  I  lived  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  which  has  twice  the  rep- 
resentation in  the  United  States  Senate 
which  would  be  given  on  the  basis  of  Its 
population.  Presently  I  live  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  which  has  only  half  the  rep- 
resentation which  would  be  given  it  by 
the  population  index.  Michigan  has  4 
percent  of  the  population  but  only  2  per- 
cent of  the  Senators.  Now,  I  think  each 
Michigan  resident  should  be  represented 
to  the  same  extent  as  each  Rhode  Island 
resident  is,  on  a  "one-man,  one-vote" 
basis.  Furthermore.  I  have  lived  in  three 
other  States  in  this  Nation  some  of  which 
were  underrepresented  and  some  over- 
represented  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
I  fail  to  see  any  reason  why  each  citizen 
of  this  Nation  should  not  have  equal  rep- 
resentation regardless  of  his  residence. 
Furthermore,  as  our  Nation  grows  we  will 
find  that  malapportionment  of  our  Sen- 
ate will  become  increasingly  troublesome 
It  will  inhibit  the  growth  of  this,  the 
greatest  democratic  nation  in  the  world. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  I  had 
considered  introducing  a  similar  resolu- 
tion earlier  in  the  89th  Congress.  There 
were  several  reasons  for  deferring  this 
action.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  is  aware, 
there  is  a  serious  constitutional  question 
as  to  whether  the  apportionment  of  two 
Senators  to  every  State  of  the  Union  is 
a  part  of  the  Federal  Constitution — per- 
haps the  only  part — which  is  not  subject 
to  the  amending  procedures.  The  ver> 
last  part  of  article  V  of  the  Constitution. 
the  article  dealing  with  amendments  to 
that  document,  states,  and  I  quote,  "no 
State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  de- 
prived of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate.' 

Now  the  interesting  point  to  note  is 
that  this  provision  is  a  part  of  the  article 
dealing  with  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution. The  question  is:  Is  this  just  like 
every  part  of  the  Constitution,  subject 
to  the  amending  procedures  provided, 
or,  because  it  is  made  a  proviso  of  the 
amending  procedure,  are  the  delegates  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  telling  us 
across  the  years:  "This  is  how  you  may 
amend  the  Constitution;  but  these 
amending  procedures  specifically  do  not 
apply  to  the  apportionment  of  Senate 
seats"?  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  is  what 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended 
But  I  suspect  that  we  will  never/4cnow 
how  this  question  might  be  Interpreted. 
The  reason  that  I  have  grave  doubts 
as  to  whether  we  shall  ever  be  afforded 


a  test  of  the  constitutionality  of  such  an 
amendment  is  also  the  main  reason 
which  led  me  to  defer  submission  of  an 
equalized  apportionment  resolution. 
This  is  the  virtually  absolute  knowledge 
that  there  are  no  circumstances  under 
which  such  a  resolution  might  be  adopted 
by  the  other  body,  or.  for  that  matter,  by 
the  legislatures  of  38  States. 

I  considered  one  version  of  such  an 
amendment  which  would  guarantee  life 
tenure  to  both  Senators  from  any  State 
which,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment,  would  lose  one  seat.  But 
that  had  its  own  built-in  disadvantages, 
and  really  did  not  seem  to  make  the  pro- 
posal much  more  palatable. 

So  I  think  we  shall  not  see  any  appli- 
cation of  the  equalized  representation 
principle,  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  And  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  knows  this  is  true. 
But  I  thank  him  for  having  introduced 
this  subject  into  the  debate  of  this  body, 
and  for  having  allowed  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  support  for  the  res- 
olution, idealistic  and  Utopian  as  it  may 
be. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  views,  and  I  would  point  out  that 
he  is  being  consistent. 

I  wonder  if  some  of  the  Senators  who 
are  pushing  State  legislative  reappor- 
tionment and  who  will  lose  senatorial 
representation  under  "one  man,  one  vote" 
will  be  just  as  consistent  as  is  the  gentle- 
man by  championing  adoption  of  this 
constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
would  like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman 
what  the  machinery  of  his  resolution 
provides  for  ratification  of  this  proposed 
constitutional  amendment?  How  does 
the  gentleman  propose  to  have  this  rati- 
fied? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Of  course,  it  would 
take  the  form  of  the  usual  joint  resolu- 
tion, passed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  and  then  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
various  States.  If  the  gentleman  was 
going  to  make  a  point,  I  do  not  think  that 
article  V  would  require  a  imanimous  rati- 
fication by  the  States. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me,  I  will  take  issue  with 
him  on  that  point  because,  if  the  Con- 
stitution means  what  it  says,  that  no 
State  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suf- 
frage in  the  Senate  without  its  consent; 
then  unless  you  had  a  unanimous  rati- 
fication by  all  50  States  I  do  not  see  how 
his  proposal  could  ever  become  a  part 
of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man did  use  the  word  "unanimous." 
Someone  earlier  was  speaking  to  this 
plan  and  was  saying  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  could  not  be 
amended  in  this  respect.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  distinguished 
lawyer  as  he  is.  would  not  deprive — and 
he  did  not  deprive — the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  the  right  to  change  their 
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form  of  government.  That  is  one  of  the 
very  basic  principles  upon  which  this 
country  was  foimded.  The  gentleman 
can  argue  that  it  would  take  a  unani- 
mous vote.  Personally  I  do  not  think  it 
would  take  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
States.  Pursuing  that  a  little  further  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan that  most  people  thought  that  it  was 
inconceivable  that  the  States  of  the 
Union  would  be  forbidden  to  use  the 
Federal  analogy  in  determining  the  ap- 
portionment of  their  State  legislatures. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
article  5  reads  as  follows — and  I  thought 
I  had  explained  that  earlier — 

Provided,  that  no  State  without  its  con- 
sent shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  In 
the  Senate. 

Suffrage  means  vote — equal  vote.  The 
Supreme  Court  in  Reynolds  against  Sims 
held  that  equal  voting  is  one  man,  one 
vote. 

The  people  do  not  have  equal  suffrage 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause the  ruling  is  one  man,  one  vote. 
But  people  consented  to  have  something 
different  under  amendment  No.  XVII, 
which  was  adopted  after  the  original 
Constitution. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  The  gentleman 
will  agree,  will  he  not,  that  the  reference 
in  article  V  to  suffrage  in  the  Senate  is 
not  to  the  voting  of  the  people  but  to  the 
suffrage  of  the  State.  In  other  words, 
the  State  shall  have  an  equal  vote  in 
the  Senate.  That  is  what  that  phrase 
means  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ICHORD.    That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  That  each  State 
shall  have  an  equal  vote  in  the  Senate 
and  the  State  votes  in  the  Senate  by  its 
Senators,  not  by  its  people. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  As  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  I  would  not  fight  this  matter  long 
and  hard  with  him.  I  am  just  pointing 
out  how  the  Supreme  Court  could  even 
have  this  come  into  effect,  the  way  it 
interprets  the  Constitution,  without  even 
submitting  it  to  three -fourths  of  the 
States,  let  alone  unanimously,  which,  the 
gentleman  argues,  the  Constitution  re- 
quires. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  under  the 
Court's  interpretation  we  could  get  this 
adopted  by  a  three-fourths  ratification 
and  not  a  unanimous  ratification,  be- 
cause you  are  going  to  have  the  rules  of 
construction  rurming  against  you  in  that 
it  is  basic  to  our  form  of  government 
that  the  people  have  the  right  to  change 
it. 

Are  we  going  to  permit  the  original 
States  to  write  in  a  principle  that  our 
Government  cannot  be  changed  except 
by  unanimous  vote? 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  or 
care  to  press  that  point  with  the  gentle- 
man because  we  are  not  In  basic  dis- 
agreement. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  this  type  of  legis- 
lative reapportionment  itself  except  that 
I  am  in  favor  of  submitting  this  issue  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  by  letting 
them  make  up  their  own  mind.  This  is 
not  a  mere  innovation  brought  Into  be- 
ing by  a  modern  court.  This  is  a  change 
which  goes  to  the  very  basis  of  our  form 
of  government  and  I  believe  that  it 
should  be  based  upon  a  decision  by  the 


people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
That  is  my  position. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  I  would  like  to 
direct  his  attention  back  to  some  re- 
marks concerning  Federal  judicial  ap- 
pointments that  have  recently  been 
made,  including  the  very  distinguished 
gentleman,  Mr.  Fortas.  and  I  believe 
presently  the  other  body  has  under  con- 
sideration another  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  for  appoint- 
ment who  has  some  very  distinguished 
friends  and  whose  law  school  has  been 
referred  to,  although  the  law  school  of 
Mr.  Fortas  was  not  held  against  him. 

On  the  question  of  judicial  experi- 
ence this  has  been  raised  regarding  the 
Federal  court  confirmation  with  refer- 
ence I  believe  to  Judge  Morrissey.  Is  the 
gentleman  acquainted  with  the  prior  ju- 
dicial experience  of  the  members  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  am  and  I  put  that 
information  into  the  Record  some  few 
months  ago.  I  believe  the  present  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has,  or  at  least  before 
Judge  Fortas  went  on  the  Bench,  a  total 
of  13  years'  judicial  experience  distrib- 
uted among  nine  Judges,  and  one  Judge 
had  6  of  those  13  years. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  would  seem,  perhaps, 
then  would  it  not  that  the  fact  that 
prior  judicial  experience  might  not  be 
a  disquaUfying  factor  for  Judge 
Morrissey? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Personally,  I  do  not 
want  to  get  into  that  issue,  but  I  would 
be  in  favor  at  least  of  having  and  laying 
down  the  requirement  that  all  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  do  have  prior  ju- 
dicial experience  or  at  least  some  very 
strong  substitutes  for  the  prior  judicial 
experience. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  would  like  to  inquire 

Mr.  ICHORD.  But  that— that  is  a 
matter  which  the  Congress  can  take  care 
of.  I  would,  without  a  doubt,  think  that 
Congress  does  have  the  right  to  estab- 
lish qualifications  for  the  members  of 
the  courts. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  do  I  under- 
stand that  in  some  of  these  States  where 
imder  the  one-man,  one-vote  popula- 
tion test  our  legislatures  have  to  be  re- 
apportioned and  have  been  referred  to 
as  de  facto  legislatures  until  another 
election  can  be  held  under  the  one-man, 
one -vote  theory;  is  .that  a  correct  state- 
ment, as  the  gentleman  understands  it? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  That  is  what  I  under- 
stand. The  Court  uses  its  equity  powers 
and  says  the  legislatiu"es  can  function  as 
de  facto  legislatures. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Priedel)  .  The  Chair  will  armounce  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  4  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  5^eld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 
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Ml*.  JACOBS.  Concerning  the  State 
legislatures,  and  reapportioning  the 
States  without  the  consent  of  the  people 
through  a  referendum  vote.  I  was  won- 
dering, is  the  gentleman  critical  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  for  adopting  this  ap- 
portionment of  the  United  States  with- 
out a  popular  referendum? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Of  course,  if  the  gen- 
tleman had  been  here  earlier  he  would 
have  heard  me  quoting  from  the  Feder- 
alist. No.  62.  which  set  forth  the  history 
of  senatorial  representation.  It  was 
purely  a  matter  of  compromise.  The 
smaller  demanded  two  votes  for  each 
State  in  the  Senate.  But,  at  least,  it 
was  submitted  to  the  various  States  for 
ratification.  That  is  the  important 
point.  ^     . 

I  submit  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  deciding  Reynolds 
against  Simms  did  not  interpret  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  it 
amended  it  by  judicial  decree.  I  defy 
any  Member  to  show  me  differently.  I 
have  asked  this  time  and  time  again. 
I  defy  any  Member  of  this  body  or  any 
student  of  political  history  in  the  United 
States  to  point  out  to  me  where  at  any 
time  when  the  14th  amendment  was  dis- 
cussed in  Congress,  or  when  the  14th 
amendment  was  discussed  In  State  legis- 
latures and  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
the  State  legislatures  that  any  mention 
was  made  of  the  fact  that  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
means  one  man.  one  vote.  I  still  wait 
for  anyone  to  cite  me  any  case  where 
such  a  discussion  was  had  in  the  Con- 
gress or  in  State  legislatures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  some 
question  about  the  effect  of  article  V. 
Article  V  of  the  Constitution  reads  as 
follows: 

Provided,  That  no  State,  without  Its  con- 
sent, shall  be  deprived  of  Its  equal  suffrage  in 
the  Senate. 

I  also  mentioned  a  while  ai-'O  that  Abe 
Fortas,  at  the  hearing  on  his  nomination 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  said  that  such  an 
apportionment  of  the  Senate  would  be 
"inconceivable." 

However,  only  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
most  people  thought  it  was  "inconceiv- 
able" that  the  States  of  the  Union  would , 
be  forbidden  the  use  of  the  Federal  anal- 
ogy in  determining  the  apportionment 
of  their  legislatures.  Then,  last  June,  the 
Supreme  Court,  relying  on  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment, 
held  in  Reynolds  against  Simms  that 
both  houses  of  a  State  legislature  had  to 
be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion. The  majority  of  the  Court  said 
that  trees  and  acres  did  not  count,  but 
numbers  of  people  did.  in  determining 
whether  a  person  had  been  denied  an 
equal  vote  in  the  State  legislature  under 
the  equal  protection  clause. 

Thus,  the  Court  interpreted  the  "equal 
protection"  language  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment as  applying  to  voting.  Blacks  law 
dictionary  defines  "suffrage"  as  voting. 
It  would  appear  logical,  almost  manda- 
tory, to  interpret  the  language  of  ar- 
ticle V  in  the  light  of  the  decision  ap- 
plying the  14th  amendment  to  voting 
rights.  If  equal  protection  means  that 
the  voting  rights  of  persons  must  be  de- 


termined on  a  population  basis,  it  would 
follow  that  the  "equal  suffrage"  language 
actually  means,  not  that  each  State  has 
a  right  to  two  Senators,  but  that  the 
consent  of  the  States  must  be  obtained 
for  any  apportionment  of  the  Senate 
which  is  not  based  on  numbers  of  popu- 
lation. 

By  ratifying  or  acquiescing  in  the  17th 
amendment,  which  provides  two  Sena- 
tors for  each  State,  the  States  presum- 
ably consented  to  an  apportionment  of 
the  Senate  not  based  on  equal  suffrage. 
However,  following  this  reasoning,  the 
less  populous  States  could  be  deprived  of 
their  two  Senators  without  their  con- 
sent by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion under  the  usual  amending  pro- 
cedure because  the  present  Senate  ap- 
portionment does  not  constitute  equal 
suffrage  and  the  only  apportionment  of 
the  Senate  for  which  the  consent  of  all 
States  is  required  to  change  is  one  based 
on  population. 

This  is  a  logical  extension  of  the 
Court's  reasoning  in  Reynolds  against 
Simms. 

An  additional  reason  for  reaching  this 
conclusion  would  be  that  unless  the  Sen- 
ate was  so  apportioned,  persons  within 
the  more  populous  States  would  be  in 
fact  denied  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  as  this  clause  has  been  now  in- 
terpreted. This  is  especially  true  in 
this  half  of  the  20th  century  when  the 
Federal  Government  is  assuming  such  a 
much  greater  role  in  the  lives  of  all  citi- 
zens and  when  Federal  taxation  and 
spending  have  grown  so  greatly  in  pro- 
portion to  State  taxation  and  spending. 
Certainly,  the  more  populous  States  are 
denied  their  equal  voice  in  the  decisions 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  Indicated  that 
it  is  not  adverse  to  applying  the  same 
standards  to  the  Federal  Government  as 
it  applies  to  the  States.  When  the  issue 
of  desegregation  in  the  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  before  the 
Court,  it  commented  that  although  the 
14th  amendment  applies  by  its  terms  only 
to  the  States,  "it  would  be  unthinkable 
that  the  same  Constitution  would  im- 
pose a  lesser  duty  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment," and  it  therefore  applied  the 
'  proscriptions  of  the  14th  amendment  in 
order  to  desegregate  schools  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government 
just  as  It  had  schools  under  the  juris- 
diction of  State  governments. 

So.  I  submit  the  stage  has  been  set  for 
a  basic  shift  in  our  entire  governmental 
structure.  Article  V  does  not  prohibit 
this  amendment. 


MOORE  DEMANDS  ACTION  ON 
TARIFF  COMMISSION  RECOM- 
MENDATION WITH  RESPECT  TO 
ZINC  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Frei- 
DEL).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  MooRE]  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  and 
again  legislation  is  suggested  here  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Congress  that  specifi- 
cally has  to  do  with  the  problems  that 
have  been  created  in  a  number  of  the 
areas  of  our  country  which  have  become 
known  as  depressed  areas  or  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  areas  of  the  country. 
This  administration  and  the  past  ad- 
ministration received  a  great  deal  of 
widespread  publicity  because  of  the  fact 
there  was  submitted  to  the  Congress 
several  legislative  enactments  which  sup- 
posedly were  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
the  Appalachian  region  and  particularly 
the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

I  wish  to  take  these  few  minutes  here 
this  afternoon  to  say  something  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  my  State  of  West 
Virginia.  I  do  not  know  that  I  speak  for 
a  majority  of  them  In  any  sense  of  the 
word.  But  I  certainly  want  this  House 
to  know  that  I  speak  my  own  deep  sin- 
cere sentiments  on  the  matter. 

What  I  would  like  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  do  and  what  I  would  like  the 
President  and  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  to  do  is  to  keep  their 
hands  off  of  our  State.    I  would  like  to 
see   these   particular  legislative  enact- 
ments which  are  supposed  to  rescue  us 
from  the  den  of  poverty,  the  poverty 
which  is  so  widely  advertised,  wiped  off 
the  books  and  any  supposedly  propor- 
tionate share  that  would  go  to  my  State 
canceled  out.    At  the  same  time,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  handle  a  few  of  the  admin- 
istrative decisions  which  Is  their  respon- 
sibility in  such  a  way  that  my  people  can 
keep  the  jobs  that  they  have  and  the 
Industries  that  they  have  and  the  liveli- 
hoods that  they  have  without  having  to 
be  continually  sacrificed  on  the  anvil  of 
International  political  expediency  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  and  the  trade  desires 
of  some  other  nation  of  the  world.   The 
Industries  and  the  people  of  my  State 
are  hit  from  all  parts  of  the  world  by 
restrictions  on  the  flow  of  raw  materials 
or  by  manufactured  Items  that  are  Im- 
ported to  this  country  and  compete,  I 
say  unfairly,  with  the  Items  that  are 
manufactured  In  my  State. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  here  today  a  very  urgent  matter 
which  has  come  to  my  attention  which 
Is  facing  the  zinc  smelting  Industry  in 
my  State  today.  Specifically  I  refer  to 
the  absolute  quotas  that  have  been  in 
effect  and  as  they  do  affect  the  sale  of 
zinc  which  is  manufactured  from  im- 
ported zinc  ore.  As  a  result  of  these  un- 
favorable zinc  quotas,  that  Is,  the  in- 
ability of  this  manufacturing  facility  to 
obtain  and  use  zinc  ore,  that  Is,  the  raff 
material  which  will  be  refined  and 
processed  by  the  utilization  of  Individual 
who  work  in  this  Industry,  we  are  now 
confronted  with  the  prospect  of  the  clos- 
ing down  of  a  zinc  smelting  plant  in  my 
State  which  will  cause  my  State  to  lose 
this  manufacturing  facility  and  create 
the  loss  of  350  jobs,  badly  needed  jobs  l 
might  say. 


I  am  speaking  particularly  concerning 
the  Matthlessen  and  Hegeler  zinc  plant 
which  Is  operated  In  the  community  of 
Spelter  In  Harrison  County,  W.  Va. 

Last  Friday  this  company  shipped  its 
last  zinc  that  it  can  ship  this  year  under 
the  present  quota  system.  The  company 
can  no  longer  afford  to  stockpile  zinc 
or  continue  the  manvifacturing  of  zinc 
slab  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
small  company  and  cannot  continue  to 
carry  vast  amounts  of  inventory. 

You  may  say  to  me,  "Well,  what  does 
this  have  to  do  with  the  situation  con- 
cerning our  trade  policies?" 

Let  me  simply  say  this:  On  March  4, 
1964,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
asked  the  Tariff  Commission  to  review 
and  to  study  the  question  of  the  estab- 
lishment or  the  continuance  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  zinc  quotas  on  the  im- 
portation of  zinc  ore  into  this  country. 

On  June  8,  1965,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion reported  to  the  President  that  these 
restrictions  on  the  flow  of  zinc  ore  into 
this  country  should  be  removed,  that 
there  was  a  distinct  shortage  of  supply 
in  this  country,  and  that  it  was  unnec- 
essary for  these  particular  quotas  to  con- 
tinue in  operation. 

Now,  one  would  think  that  that  would 
settle  the  matter,  that  it  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  an  executive  decision.  But 
obviously  it  was  not.  Therefore,  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  that  the  next  time 
we  consider  trade  legislation  in  this  body 
I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  do 
away  with  the  Tariff  Commission  en- 
tirely, because  it  means  absolutely  noth- 
ing. That  body  of  seven  men  can  hear, 
as  it  did  in  this  zinc  case  for  15  months, 
the  cries  and  the  pleas  and  the  evidence 
of  the  industries  in  this  Nation  of  ours — 
I  am  speaking  of  here  In  the  United 
States — and  how  they  are  adversely  af- 
fected by  any  one  of  a  number  of  our 
trade  policies,  and  that  Tariff  Commis- 
sion can  make  a  unanimous  finding,  and 
under  the  law  all  they  can  do  is  simply 
advise  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  President  himself  has 
the  power  either  simply  to  accept  it  or  to 
turn  it  down. 

Since  June  1965,  knov/ing  full  well  that 
a  number  of  the  zinc  smelting  facilities 
in  this  country  were  reaching  the  point 
that  they  would  have  to  close  their  manu- 
facturing facilities  down  unless  the  ab- 
solute quotas  on  zinc  were  terminated  or 
modified.  The  Executive  Review  Board, 
which  is  under  the  authority  of  the  for- 
mer Secretary  of  State,  Christian  Her- 
ter,  has  had  v/ithin  its  breast,  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
remove  these  quotas.  Pour  months  has 
now  passed.  I  am  advised  at  this  time 
that  they  are  no  better  prepared  today  to 
tell  the  President  whether  the  decision 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  should  be  ac- 
cepted, or  whether  it  should  be  partially 
put  into  effect,  or  whether  the  Presi- 
dent should  turn  his  back  on  it  in  its 
obvious  validity,  than  they  were  the  day 
it  was  submitted  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  tragedy  of  the 
highest  order.  There  are  350  families 
involved  in  this  possible  plant  closing  in 
my  congressional  district.  I  can  point 
out  that  this  same  situation  exists  In  a 
number  of  other  like  facilities  through- 
out the  United  States. 


Here,  after  15  months  of  hearings  by 
a  t)ody  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  the  Tariff  Conunission, 
there  has  been  handed  down  a  recom- 
mendation, and  somebody  who  is  xmder 
the  complete  control,  I  suggest,  of  the 
Department  of  State,  has  held  up  either 
advising  or  suggesting  to  the  President 
what  he  shovUd  do,  though  they  have 
had  that  recommendation  for  over  a  pe- 
riod of  4  months,  and,  as  I  say,  are  not 
any  t>etter  prepared  today  to  make  fur- 
ther suggestions  to  the  President  than 
they  were  on  the  day  on  which  the  deci- 
sion was  submitted  to  them. 

It  seems  ironic  that  we  tolerate  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  a 
specialized  "court  of  last  resort,"  which 
Is  responsible  to  no  one  and  one  that 
pays  not  the  slightest  bit  of  attention  to 
the  Congress  or  the  Tariff  Commission. 
The  Tariff  Commission  was  constructed 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to 
which  industries — both  those  adversely 
affected  or  those  which  seek  some  sort 
of  relief  from  the  consequences  of  for- 
eign imports — can  go  to  explain  their 
problems.  This  particular  Commission 
can  sit  for  5  years  and  give  its  attention 
to  the  matter  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  and 
its  recommendation  or  Its  finding  has 
no  more  force  and  effect  than  the  obser- 
vation which  my  14-year-old  son  might 
make  on  the  subject. 

I  believe  It  is  perfectly  ridiculous  for 
us  in  the  Congress  to  continue  to  per- 
petuate in  operation  a  Tariff  Conmils- 
sion  that  does  not  have  any  power,  that 
has  no  authority,  that  does  not  accom- 
plish anything,  however  widely  it  may 
study  any  one  of  a  given  number  of  dif- 
ferent problems  affecting  the  jobs  of 
people  in  this  country  or  the  Industries 
that  might  be  affected.  For  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  see  Its  recommendations 
or  Its  work  for  a  long  period  of  time 
implemented  Is  essential. 

On  the  matter  at  hand  I  quote  from 
the  report  of  June  8  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission: 

When  import  quotas  were  imposed  In  Octo- 
ber 1958  domestic  lead  and  zinc  products 
were  exp>erienclng  the  consequences  of  a 
large  excess  of  supplies  over  consvunption 
requirements,  burdensome  producers'  stocks, 
depressed  prices,  underutilization  of  mining 
and  smelting  facilities,  reduced  employment 
and  declining  profits. 

And  I  continue: 

To  a  large  degree,  this  was  also  the  situa- 
tion throughout  the  free  world. 

However,  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
a  situation  where  there  are  no  producer 
stocks  other  than  the  current  accmnula- 
tions  awaiting  shipment;  a  minimum  of 
ore  stocks  are  available  today  and  prices 
are  at  the  highest  since  1952.  Smelting 
capacity — and  that  represents  the  jobs 
that  we  hear  about  in  this  country  of 
ours — are  operating  at  a  record  rate  and 
they  desire  to  expand,  and  they  would 
expand  if  raw  materials  were  available 
and  their  employment  would  continue  at 
very  high  levels  as  they  have  over  the 
past  few  years. 

The  Tariff  Commission  concluded  in 
Its  June  8,  report  that — 

Termination  of  the  quotas  would  not  like- 
ly have  a  detrimental  effect  on  domestic  lead 
and  zinc  producers  unless  world  demand  for 


these  metals  should  subside  substantially  in 
relation  to  world  supplies. 

The  Commission  went  on  in  Its  report 
to  the  President  and  made  the  observa- 
tion that — 

Termination  of  the  quotas  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  some  Increase  in  Import  supplies 
available  to  U.S.  consumers.  This  would 
occur  because  U.S.  smelters  and  import- 
ers— 

Which  are  employing  U.S.  working 
men  and  women  and  are  creating  jobs  in 
this  country  of  ours — 

^ould  doubtless  enter  for  consumption  ores 
and  metals  they  now  hold  in  bond  in  excess 
of  import  quotas. 

I  have  a  situation  confronting  me  with 
respect  to  this  particular  plant,  that  if 
these  people  have  to  cool  down  these  par- 
ticular retorts  that  heat  the  zinc  ore, 
they  stand  to  lose  $2y2  million  because 
when  these  particular  facilities,  which 
have  a  lining  of  brick,  cool  they  crack 
and  are  worthless.  This  vAU.  encourage 
this  particular  facility  simply  to  shut 
its  doors  and  move  out  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  simply  say  that 
this  is  another  example — and  I  am  go- 
ing to  cite  many  more — where  this  ad- 
ministration and  the  past  administra- 
tion, while  talking  about  the  assistance 
that  they  have  given  us  in  the  form  of 
Federal  handouts — I  would  say  to  every 
citizen  of  every  other  State  in  this  Union 
that  the  people  in  my  State  do  not  want 
handouts.  We  would  like  the  Govern- 
ment to  leave  us  alone,  leave  our  jobs 
there,  and  occasionally  give  us  a  helping 
hand  from  the  standpoint  of  the  prob- 
lems we  are  experiencing  because  of  our 
Nation's  trade  policies.  The  administra- 
tion Is  slowly  pressing  a  nvunber  of  our 
manufactuiing  facilities  to  the  wall  and 
we  will  not  be  able  to  keep  the  jobs  now 
available  In  Appalachla  or  in  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  if  this  Is  continued. 

It  might  be  Interesting  for  the  House 
to  know  that  in  all  of  these  grandiose 
schemes — ^and  this  might  as  well  be  said, 
too,  to  the  rest  of  the  country — In  all  of 
these  grandiose  schemes  to  rescue  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  from  Its  osten- 
sible poverty,  there  has  not  been  one  real 
job  created.  That  ought  to  stir  the 
wrath  of  every  Individual  In  this  coun- 
try, to  think  that  apparently  billions  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  and  there  has 
not  been  created  one  permanent  job  la 
the  area  to  which  so  much  attention  has 
been  given  and  to  which  the  Nation  has 
a  sympathetic  feeling. 

I  think  it  Is  high  time  that  this  ad- 
ministration asked  its  Trade  Executive 
Review  Board  to  transmit  to  It  the  de- 
cision of  the  Tariff  Conunission  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission recommendations  on  zinc  im- 
ports be  Implemented.  After  all,  these 
men  are  learned  In  their  particular  work. 
They  have  looked  Into  this  matter  very 
carefully  and  It  Is  their  considered  and 
deliberate  opinion  that  Import  quotas 
on  zinc  should  be  removed  and  that  our 
plants  be  allowed  to  continue  to  operate 
so  that  our  families  continue  to  have 
the  opportimity  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
having  a  father  who  Is  working  40  hours 
a  week  and  bringing  home  a  paycheck. 
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instead  of  going  to  the  department  of 
public  assistance  or  to  some  one  of  a 
half  dozen  administrators  who  are  sup- 
posed to  administer  financial  aid  to  the 
economic  ills  of  a  family,  when  all  this 
man  wants  for  his  family  is  the  right  to 
continue  to  work  at  the  job  he  now  has 
and  has  had  for  a  long  number  of  years. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MOQRE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  certainly  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  this  statement  of  strength 
based  upon  perception  and  experience 
and  judgment. 

Most  anyone  who  has  ever  worked  or 
provided  work  knows  that  that  is  not 
Government's  function  but.  rather,  just 
to  create  the  climate  in  which  to  work. 
Certainly,  we  have  to  protect  what  in- 
dustries we  have.    The  example  you  have 
cited  points  up  the  paradox  of  a  Tariff 
Commission  that  three  Presidents  have 
not  listened  to  and  they  have  neither 
established  quotas  recommended  by  the 
Tariff  Commission.    They  have  not  im- 
posed a  tariff  and,  in  fact,  quite  to  the 
contrary,  we  have  eliminated  jobs  and 
Indeed  are  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  egg  by  such  examples  as  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1962 
which  has  been  the  father  of  the  whole 
thing  when  this  Congress  gave  away  the 
prerogatives  of  lowering  tariffs  by  50  per- 
cent, which  brrfught  on  the  Executive 
Herter  Committee,  the  GATT  confer- 
ence, the  Kennedy  round,  the  "chicken 
war."  and  allowed  the  importation  of 
glass  and  eliminated  our  watch  market 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  paradoxical  situ- 
ation that  we  must  wrestle  with.  We  not 
only  are  doing  it,  as  the  gentleman  has 
so  beautifully  pointed  out.  through  the 
Tariff  Commission  which  is  like  a  cas- 
trated bull — it  is  not  worth  very  much, 
except  to  stand  around  and  admire 
things — but  we  have,  quite  to  the  con- 
trary, actually  let  other  departments  of 
the  Cabinet  trade  for  zinc  and  lead  being 
brought  into  this  country,  and  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  1961  action  of  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  Agriculture  wherein  he  traded 
wheat  quotas  with  Canada  out  of  our 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  lead 
in  Mexico  to  the  tune  of  100.000  tons  of 
lead  and  zinc. 

Mr.  MOORE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HALL.  This  is  the  kind  of  free- 
wheeling on  the  part  of  our  State  De- 
partment and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  lack  of  Presidential  rec- 
ognition of  the  Tariff  Commission  that 
is  eliminating  jobs  as  well  as  our  surplus 
stockpiles  of  zinc  and  lead  which  as  the 
gentleman  knows.  I  am  familiar  with 
as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  be  that  military  or  strategic 
or  otherwise,  they  are  beirtg  doled  out  in 
this  time  of  relative  shortage  rather  than 
reopening  the  mines.  Imports  are  con- 
tinuing to  be  encouraged  in  the  interest 
of  building  image  rather  than  respect 
and  honor,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  wage 
earner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  commend  the 
gentleman  for  what  he  has  so  brilliantly 
said  here  today  and  feel  that  we  should 
no  longer  subsidize  mining  while  import- 


ing at  the  same  time  and  trying  to  re- 
duce our  stockpile,  all  of  which  are  in- 
consistent in  bringing  on  this  dilemma, 
simply  because  someone  has  not  listened 
to  the  emasculated  Tariff  Commission 
which  we  continue  to  keep  aroimd. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  very,  very  much.  I  know 
of  the  gentleman's  long,  devoted,  and 
sincere  interest  in  this  matter.  I  just 
hope  that  in  some  way,  by  continuing 
to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  it  will  at  long  last  receive  the 
fair  consideration  which  it  is  due. 

Now  let  me  just  point  out  the  irony  of 
all  this.  I  just  set  forth  in  detail  about 
the  fact  that  a  company  employing  350 
people  in  my  State  cannot  get  the  raw 
product  with  which  to  do  their  work. 
In  this  very  same  area  today  there  is  a 
large  sheet-glass-making  facility  where 
there  are  2,000  jobs — as  a  matter  of  fact, 
2,400  jobs — involved.  This  industry  is 
now  looking  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
because  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  said  to  the  Tariff  Commission, 
"You  made  a  suggestion  3  years  ago  that 
there  be  an  increase  in  the  tariff  with 
respect  to  the  importation  of  sheet  glass. 
We  are  now  being  told  by  the  people  in 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  that  this 
is  imf  air  to  them." 

When  you  analyze  the  matter  since 
the  adjusting  of  these  exist  in  the  sheet 
glass  industry,  the  actual  facts  show  that 
the  percent  of  the  market  that  the 
foreign  Importers  actually  control  even 
though  tariffs  were  increased  several 
years  ago  it  has  increased  from  about  24 
percent  of  American  market  to  26  per- 
cent. Yet  the  foreign  interests  are  ap- 
parently so  strong  they  can  force, 
through  our  State  Department  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  a  de- 
mand that  the  Tariff  Commission  reopen 
hearings  on  sheet  glass.  The  new  rates 
have  not  been  in  effect  a  year  and  a  half 
and  yet  foreign  interests  display  their 
power  by  the  fact  that  a  review  of  those 
higher  rates  has  now  been  ordered  by 
the  President. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  same  thing  has  hap- 
pened to  the  watch  industry,  and  to  the 
shoe  industry. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Absolutely.  The  irony 
of  this  is  that  here  is  an  area  of  a  State 
that  is  fighting  on  several  fronts  against 
the  inequity  of  our  current  and  incongru- 
ous tariff  policies.  I  am  talking  about 
importation  of  manufactured  sheet  glass. 
I  am  talking  about  zinc,  the  raw  ma- 
terial with  which  to  do  the  job.  or  the 
smelting  process.  In  the  sheet  glass  in- 
tiustry  the  Federal  Government  is  trying 
to  do  everything  to  encourage  further 
importation  of  the  manufactured  item 
so  that  the  American  manufacturer  is 
pressed  to  the  wall  competitively,  and 
he  cannot  compete  in  the  American 
marketplace  when  he  has  to  pay  higher 
wages,  and  when  he  has  to  help  main- 
tain the  standard  of  living  and  the 
economics  of  the  people  who  work  in  the 
sheet  glass  industry  in  this  country. 

Let  me  point  out  a  half  dozen  other  in- 
stances in  which  my  State,  the  State  that 
is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  chief  bene- 
ficiaries of  all  this  great  social  legislation, 
but  never  receives  any  of  its  benefits  by 
reason  of  the  complete  inefficiency  of 


the  administration.  To  cite  another 
example,  it  is  well  known  to  everybody 
in  this  House  that  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  is  the  No.  1  producer  of 
bituminous  coal  in  these  United  States. 
Yet  we  see  an  influx  into  the  eastern  sea- 
board of  the  United  States  of  low-cost, 
waste  residual  fuel  oil  that  is  replacing 
coal  as  a  fuel  in  some  of  the  vital  indus- 
tries of  this  country  to  the  extent  that 
time  and  time  again  mines  are  forced  to 
close  down  because  this  waste  material  is 
thrown  on  the  energy  market.  And  yet 
the  administration  simply  refuses  to 
control  this  flow  of  muck  which  com- 
pletely works  at  odds  with  any  good  that 
could  be  accomplished  under  the  so- 
called  poverty  programs. 

Another  instance,  my  State  recently 
had  the  opportunity  of  getting  a  new 
petrol  chemical  plant,  one  in  which  there 
would  not  be  a  dime's  worth  of  Federal 
money  involved.  It  was  a  free  enterprise 
move  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  Two 
industries  wanted  to  get  together  to  con- 
struct this  plant  and  utilize  our  resources 
and  many  other  of  the  fine  attributes 
available  in  our  State.  The  tiling  they 
needed  was  naphtha,  as  the  material 
necessary  to  run  this  particular  facility. 
But  there  was  an  import  control  on 
naphtha.  So  we  had  to  go  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  ask  them,  "would  you 
let  enough  naphtha — we  are  talking 
about  the  raw  material  again — come  into 
the  country,  because  this  is  a  plant  that 
will  employ  a  thousand  people  in  our 
State,  where  you  desire  to  spend  thou- 
sands of  Federal  dollars?" 

The  administration  said  "No,  we  can- 
not take  the  import  quotas  off  of  naph- 
tha." It  seems  utterly  ridiculous  to  me 
that  the  people  in  my  State  are  forced 
time  and  time  again  to  be  exposed  to  our 
sister  States  in  such  a  way  that  some  of 
them  actually  believe  we  are  not  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  that  exist,  or  the 
humanitarian  difficulties  that  exist 
among  some  of  our  citizens,  when  actu- 
ally we  are  trying  to  solve  it  the  best  way 
we  can.  that  is,  by  preserving  the  jobs 
and  preserving  the  industries  and  trying 
to  encourage  new  industries,  not  some- 
thing financed  by  a  Government  agency, 
but  one  in  which  freedom  of  choice  and 
the  free  enterprise  system  would  create 
the  new  job  opportunities.  Yet  this  ad- 
ministration and  the  last  administration 
has  slammed  the  door  in  the  face  of  the 
workers  and  the  industries,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State,  and  seemingly  are  con- 
tent to  make  us  believe  that  we  are  the 
No.  1  welfare  State  in  the  Union. 

I  think  it  is  just  lilgh  time  that  tlw 
people  in  my  State  rise  up  and  once  and 
for  all  simply  say  to  this  Federal  mon- 
strosity here  in  Washington,  just  leave 
us  alone  and  give  us  the  full  advantage 
of  good  and  sincere  administration  in 
these  many  areas  so  that  we  can  keep  our 
plants  operating.  That  is  not  to  say  that 
we  are  asking  for  any  unfair  advantage. 
We  will  compete  In  the  marketplace  if 
you  just  do  not  give  the  people  in  some 
far-off  nation  in  the  world  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage against  us  here  in  this  country. 
May  I  conclude  by  saying,  this  is  in- 
deed a  pressing  and  serious  matter.  I 
daresay  in  10  years'  service  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  not  seen  many  industries 


with  a  guaranteed  employment  base  of 
350  which  has  desired  so  much  to  stay 
in  my  home  State.  I  think  it  is  inciun- 
bent  upon  me  to  do  everything  I  possibly 
can  to  keep  Industries  already  located 
and  operating  in  West  Virginia  and  at- 
tempt to  encourage  new  industries  to 
come  in. 

I  ask  the  trade  advisers  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  what  in  the  world  could 
they  discover  in  4  months  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  not  developed  and  that 
it  has  not  itself  discussed  and  has  not 
itself  reviewed  in  15  months?  It  is  cer- 
tainly rather  amazing  to  me  and  I  would 
suggest  that  what  needs  to  be  done  here 
immediately  is  that  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion's recommendation  modifying  the 
escape  clause  provision  on  lead  and  zinc 
be  implemented  immediately  in  order 
that  this  manufacturing  facility  in  West 
Virginia  as  well  as  other  manufacturing 
facilities  throughout  the  country,  and 
I  speak  certainly  in  behalf  of  others  be- 
cause they  are  also  involved,  will  be  able 
to  continue  to  operate  at  a  time  when 
it  is  suggested  that  this  Nation  is  en- 
josang  its  highest  peak  of  prosperity. 

I  have  been  in  contact  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liam M.  Roth  and  Mr.  Bernard  Norwood 
on  this  matter  and  I  expect  immediate 
action  on  this  very  urgent  problem. 

For  us  in  Harrison  County,  W.  Va.,  to 
lose  the  Matthiessen  &  Hegeler  Zinc  Co. 
and  350  jobs  at  this  time,  and  when  there 
Is  such  a  mis-  mal-  and  non-administra- 
tion in  this  area  by  the  executive  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  highly  ridiculous  and 
certainly  incompetence  of  the  highest 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude a  resolution  of  the  Association  of 
Industrial  Development  of  Harrison 
County  dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
Matthiessen  &  Hegeler  Zinc  Co. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  By  unanimous  consent 
I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  resolution  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Association  for  Industrial  De- 
velopment of  Harrison  County,  W.  Va., 
and  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  R.  Fer- 
guson dated  September  23  which  com- 
pletely explains  why  the  recent  Tariff 
Commission  report  on  the  effect  of  mod- 
ifying the  escape  clause  tariff  on  lead 
and  zinc  should  be  implemented  by 
either  increasing  the  import  quotas  or 
by  removing  restrictions  on  zinc  imports. 
A  Resohttion  by  the  Association  for  In- 
dustrial      Development       of       Habrison 

County,  W.  Va. 

I.  George  W.  McQuain,  secretary  of  As- 
sociation for  Industrial  Development  of  Har- 
rison County,  a  corporation,  hereby  certify 
^at  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  said  corporation,  duly  called  and 
held  at  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Hotel,  in  the 
city  of  Clarksburg,  Harrison  CJounty,  W.  Va., 
on  the  8th  day  of  October  1965,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

■'Whereas  on  August  19,  1965,  representa- 
tives of  Association  for  Industrial  Develop- 
Jnent  of  Harrison  County  Joined  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Clarksburg,  w.  Va.,  and  others  In  a  resolu- 
tion requesting  some  relief  for  Matthiessen 
«  Hegeler  Zinc   Co.   from  the   unfavorable 


quotas  on  the  sale  of  zinc  from  Imported 
zinc  ore; 

"Whereas  the  quotas  axe  still  in  effect  and 
as  a  result  thereof  the  Meadowbrook  plant 
of  Matthiessen  &  Hegeler  Zinc  Co.  today 
shipped  the  last  zinc  it  can  ship  this  year 
under  the  present  quota  system,  and  the 
company  will  stockpile  zinc  until  the  first 
of  November,  but  If  some  relief  is  not  had 
by  the  first  of  November  of  this  year,  the 
company  will  be  compelled  to  stop  produc- 
tion at  Its  Meadowbrook  plant,  for  by  the 
first  of  November  It  will  have  stockpiled  ap- 
proximately $1  million  worth  of  zinc,  which 
is  all  it  can  afford  to  stockpile; 

"Whereas  the  Meadowbrook  plant  of  Mat- 
thiessen &  Hegeler  Zinc  Go.  was  today  com- 
pelled to  cancel  all  orders  It  had  for  delivery 
of  zinc  next  week  and  will  have  to  cancel 
orders  for  later  deliveries  if  some  relief  as 
to  quotas  is  not  had; 

"Whereas  if  the  Meadowbrook  plant  of 
Matthiessen  &  Hegeler  Zinc  Co.  stops  pro- 
duction, about  350  employees  will  be  thrown 
out  of  work  and.  If  the  plant  is  actually 
compelled  to  shut  down,  there  Is  small  likeli- 
hood that  It  will  ever  open,  and  Harrison 
County  will  thereby  lose  one  of  Its  most 
important  and  valuable  industries; 

"Whereas  the  350  employees  who  will  be 
thrown  out  of  work  by  stopping  production 
at  the  Meadowbrook  plant  cannot  be  ab- 
sorbed by  any  other  industry  or  Industries 
in  Harrison  County,  and  these  employees, 
practically  all  of  whom  are  residents  of  Har- 
rison County,  win  be  compelred  to  seek 
employment  elsewhere;  and 

"Whereas  the  closing  of  said  Meadowbrook 
plant  will  cause  great  hardship  to  the  em- 
ployees and  their  families  and  will  have  a 
serious  adverse  effect  on  the  economy  of 
Harrison  County  and  the  city  of  Clarksburg: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Association  for  Industrial  Development  of 
Harrison  County.  That  the  President  of  tlie 
United  States  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  urged  to 
take  prompt  action  In  removing  the  present 
quotas  on  zinc  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
onunendatlons  of  the  Tariff  Commission  In 
its  report  on  this  Important  subject;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Sen- 
ator Mike  Mansfield,  Senator  Everett  M. 
DiRKSEN,  Gov.  Christian  Herter  and  his 
Trade  Expansion  Committee,  Gov.  Hulett 
Smith  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  all 
members  of  the  West  Virginia  congressional 
delegation,  and  to  the  heads  of  such  U.S. 
Government  departments  as  may  have  a 
recommendation  to  make  to  the  President 
on  zinc  Import  or  zinc  quotas." 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the 
corporation,  this  the  8th  day  of  October  1965. 
George  W.  McQuain, 

Secretary. 


September  23,  1965. 
Hon.  Arch  A.  ^oo^e,  Jr., 
House   of  Represehtatives, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Moore:  We  know  that 
you  have  already  taken  up  with  the  President 
the  question  of  removal  of  the  existing  Im- 
port quotas  on  zinc  concentrate  as  the  Tariff 
ComnUssion  has  so  recommended.  Our 
workers,  the  union,  and  our  company  all 
deeply  appreciate  the  fine  attention  you 
have  given  to  this  matter  which  is  so  vital 
to  us.  That  which  was  a  serious  situation 
when  we  vlsted  with  you  in  Washington 
several  weeks  ago  has  now  developed  Into  a 
critical  situation.  I  am  now  contacting  the 
officials  of  our  union  requesting  a  meeting  to 
work  out  plans  to  shut  down  our  plant. 
Approximately  300   workers   are  Involved. 

As  we  explained  to  you  In  Washington,  the 
existing  quotas  on  a  quarterly  basis  do  not 
provide   us  with  enough  concentrate  with 


which  to  smelt  metal.  Fortunately,  we  have 
had  reserves  which  we  have  been  using. 
Those  reserves  are  being  exhausted  at  this 
time.  The  new  quarter  commences  on 
October  1;  and,  of  covuse,  we  will  obtain  a 
small  amount  of  ore  as  our  share  tor  that 
quarter.     It  will  last  us  only  a  few  weeks. 

If  we  should  shut  down  our  smelting 
plant,  we  may  never  be  able  to  reopen  It. 
Here  are  the  facts:  We  have  20  retorts  each 
with  a  value  of  approximately  $125,000.  As 
you  may  be  aware,  these  retorts  are  very  large, 
are  made  of  a  firebrick  and  carborundiun 
and  are  used  for  smelting  the  ore.  If  we 
shut  down  completely  and  this  brick  gets 
cold,  it  will  crack  and  be  worthless,  consti- 
tuting a  loss  Of  approximately  f2,500.000.  If 
this  should  occur,  we  would  not  ezi)ect  to 
reopen.  If  we  are  forced  to  close  down,  we 
would  attempt  to  dead  fire  the  retorts  for  a 
while,  hoping  for  Presidential  action,  but 
even  this  would  cause  us  much  damage,  per- 
haps a  million  dollars,  even  for  a  limited 
shutdown. 

If  we  should  close  down  there  Is  also  a 
very  practical  reason  why  we  could  probably 
not  reopen  and  again  offer  employment  to 
these  approximately  300  people.  This  Is  be- 
cause we  must  sell  our  metal  In  competition 
with  other  smelters  who  own  their  own 
mines  and  are  able  to  obtain  ore  to  operate 
their  smelting  plants  from  their  own  mines. 
These  smelters  are  not  located  In  West 
Virginia. 

Our  customers  would  take  the  position 
that  If  we  are  not  able  to  supply  them  with 
metal,  other  smelters  wUl  supply  them;  and 
should  they  once  terminate  buying  from  us 
and  shift  to  other  smelters  who  own  their 
own  mines,  obviously  they  would  not  return 
to  us.    This  attitude  Is  understandable. 

In  an  effort  to  do  everything  to  prevent  our 
having  to  stop  operations,  we  have  Imported 
In  bond  a  reasonable  quantity  of  ore  so  that 
when  the  quota  Is  lifted,  we  could  proceed 
Immediately  without  delay,  providing  the 
closing  down  which  we  are  now  preparing 
for  has  not  taken  place. 

In  West  Virginia  so  many  Industries  have 
been  In  vital  need  of  minimum  Import  pro- 
tection and  yet  the  administration  has  taken 
a  hard  stand  against  protecting  American  In- 
dustry. In  this  Instance,  we  have  Just  the 
opposite  situation,  the  case  of  a  commodity 
In  critically  short  supply,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion having  recommended  the  elimination  of 
the  quota  many  weeks  ago;  and  yet  the  Pres- 
ident has  not  acted  to  allow  us  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  ore  with  which  to  operate  our 
plant. 

We  are  hopeful  you  will  be  able  to  get  the 
President  to  act  Immediately.    It  Is  very  crit- 
ical.   We  are  grateful  for  your  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

Matthiessen  &  Hegeleb  Zinc  Co. 
T.  R.  Ferguson,  Plant  Manager. 


CLEVELAND  COMMENDS  CONGRESS- 
MAN ICHORD  FOR  DRAMATIZING 
NEED  FOR  DIRKSEN  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cleveland]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 'gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord]  for  the  dramatic 
manner  he  has  devised  to  call  public  at- 
tention to  the  illogical  aspects  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one-vote  rul- 
ing.   The  logical  extension  of  this  ruling 
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is  the  proposition,  which  the  gentleman 
has  put  forward,  that  the  Constitution 
should  be  amended  to  reapportion  the 
U.S.  Senate  on  this  basis.  Under  such 
a  plan,  the  6  New  England  States  would 
have  their  representation  cut  from  12  to 
6  U.S.  Senators.  I  hope  this  observation 
will  have  special  meaning  for  those  New 
England  Senators  who  saw  fit  to  vote 
against  the  Dirksen  amendment  when  it 
came  up  for  a  vote  earlier  this  year. 

But.  if  we  are  to  apply  the  philosophy 
of  the  Supreme  Court  with  the  even  hand 
of  justice,  which  is  the  world-renowned 
hallmark  of  our  free  Government,  the 
gentleman's  proposal  is  a  logical  one. 
Of  course.  I  do  not  support  such  an  idea 
any  more  than  I  believe  he  does,  but 
the  gentleman  should  be  congratulated 
for  adopting  this  novel  means  of  focus- 
ing public  attention  on  this  serious  prob- 
lem. 

CLEVELAND  BILL  EXPLAINED 

I  know  the  gentleman,  like  myself,  is 
a  sponsor  of  legislation  under  which  the 
States  could,  if  they  chose,  select  the 
membership  of  one  house  of  their  legis- 
latures on  the  basis  of  factors  other  than 
population  alone.  My  bill  would  allow 
States  to  do  this  only  where  the  citizens 
approved  in  a  statewide  referendum.  My 
bill,  similar  to  the  Dirksen  bill,  is  per- 
missive only.  It  would  not  require  States 
to  reapportion  their  legislatures  on  any 
other  basis  than  population  It  would, 
however,  leave  the  matter  to  the  people 
and  give  them  an  option  which  they  do 
not  now  have. 

WARREN   ONCE  IN  FAVOR 

The  reasons  for  doing  this  have  never 
keen  expressed  better  than  they  were 
stated  by  Chief  Justice  Warren  when 
he  was  Governor  of  California  which 
reads  in  part: 

They  (the  58  counties)  are  far  more  Im- 
portant in  the  life  of  our  State  than  their 
population  bears  to  the  entire  population 
of  the  State.  In  this  respect  they  are  com- 
parable to  some  of  the  less  populous  but 
Important  States  of  the  Union. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  never  been 
In  favor  of  restricting  their  representation 
on  our  State  Senate  to  a  strictly  population 
basis. 

It  Is  the  same  reason  that  the  Pounding 
Fathers  of  our  country  gave  balanced  rep- 
resentation to  the  States  of  the  Union — 
equal  representation  In  one  house  and  pro- 
portionate representation  based  upon  popu- 
lation In  the  other. 

I  believe  such  an  approach  Is  essen- 
tial for  the  protection  of  minority  rights. 
My  bill,  and  the  others  like  it.  would 
give  minorities  a  means  for  defending 
th«nselves.  at  least  where  the  majority 
of  voters  in  a  statewide  referendum  ap- 
proved. Without  such  a  provision.  State 
governments,  operating  under  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  concept — which  can  never 
be  achieved  in  fact — will  lose  their  for- 
mal power  to  protect  minority  rights. 
All  power  will  go  to  great  voting  blocs, 
often  dominated  by  city  political  ma- 
chines. Up-country  interests  can  be 
overridden  by  the  tide  of  metropolitan 
numbers. 

MINORITT   PROTECTED 

Unless  the  Dirksen  amendment  is  ap- 
proved, the  treasured  concept  of  minor- 
ity representation  in  this  country  will  be 


all  but  abolished.  Only  the  U.S.  Senate 
will  remain  to  embody  the  principle.  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  of- 
fers his  amendment  facetiously  and  as 
a  device  to  point  out  the  dangerous  ab- 
siu-dities  of  the  one-man,  one-vote  rul- 
ing but  it  is  in  line  with  the  philosopliic 
movement  put  in  train  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decision.  There  are  .some  I  fear 
who  would  take  it  seriously  and  it  may 
not  be  long  before  it  is  proposed  in  earn- 

Let  us  act  soon,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pro- 
vide a  means  by  which  the  States  may 
protect  themselves  and  the  country  from 
the  dangerous  impact  of  this  ill-consid- 
ered ruling. 


CONSULAR  TREATY  WITH  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
number  of  occasions  in  the  p>ast  month  I 
have  discussed  the  premature  and  per- 
functory approval  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  consular 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  committee  of  the  other 
body  has  withheld  action  in  bringing  the 
matter  to  the  floor  for  at  least  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

A  very  timely  and  penetrating  analysis 
of  the  consular  treaty  is  contained  in  an 
article  by  Columnist  Harry  E.  Dembkow- 
skl  of  the  Polish  American  which  I  ask 
leave  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
as  part  of  my  remarks. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  indicated  that 
he  will  reoj)en  hearings  when  Congress 
reconvenes  and  permit  opponents  to  ex- 
press their  opinion.    I  am  most  hopeful 
that  this  treaty  will  not  be  ramrodded 
through  the  Senate  and  that  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  its  potential  problems  for  us 
Is  held  at  this  time.    Views  such  as  those 
expressed  by  Mr.  Dembkowskl  deserve  to 
receive  full  public  scrutiny. 
|Prom  the  Polish  American.  Sept.  25.   1965] 
Consular       Treatt:        Another       Dubious 
"Peace"  Ottering 
(By  Harry  E.  Dembkowskl) 
On  June   1,    1964.   the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  signed  a  Consular  Conven- 
tion In  Moscow.     This  was  a  treaty  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  Soviet  consulates  In 
several   American   cities   and,   In  return,   of 
American  consulates  In  several  cities  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Eleven  days  later  the  treaty  was  submitted 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  for  ratification  with  Pres- 
ident Johnson  explaining,  "It  Is  hoped  that 
this  treaty  will  be  a  step  forward  In  develop- 
ing understanding  between  the  two  coun- 
tries which  Is  so  Important  In  continuing  the 
struggle  for  peace"  and  that  It  Is  "a  signifi- 
cant step  In  our  continuing  efforts  to  In- 
crease contacts  and  understanding." 

At  the  same  time,  by  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, the  Soviet  regime  was  saying  substan- 
tially the  same  thing.     And  everyone  con- 


cerned thought  that  senatorial  conflmiatlon 
would  be  quick  and  easy. 

But  opposition  soon  arose.  Senator  Dirk- 
sen, for  Instance,  called  the  treaty  an  un. 
precedented  concession  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Incoming  mall,  especially  from  the  Midwest 
and  West,  where  two  of  the  expected  three 
Soviet  consulates  would  be  established,  re- 
vealed wide  disapproval  of  the  pact. 

It  was  an  election  year  and — In  a  gesture 
of  political  chicanery— the  Democratic  high 
command  ordered  the  entire  matter  shoved 
under  the  rug  until  the  new  Congress  con- 
vened In  1965. 

Unfortunately  this  blackout  action  was 
successful  since  Its  opponents,  especially 
Senator  Goldwater,  failed  to  make  a  cam- 
paign issue  out  of  It,  and  a  national  dis- 
cussion of  the  treaty's  merits  failed  to  take 
place. 

By  July  of  this  year  the  administration 
felt  free  to  act.  A  hearing  on  the  treaty 
was  scheduled  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  which  Is  headed  by  that 
noted  "realist,"  Senator  Pulbright,  as  a  pre- 
liminary before  Senate  ratification  sometime 
next  year.  But  the  only  witnesses  heard 
were  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and  his  legal 
adviser — hardly  to  be  considered  Impartial 
witnesses — and  no  one  else  was  permitted  to 
testify. 

In  controversial  matters  of  this  sort  it  is 
usually  the  practice  to  allow  various  experts 
and  interested  parties  the  right  to  testify 
and  offer  their  views.  But.  as  In  the  presi- 
dential camp>aign.  an  open  discussion  of  the 
Issue  was  mufSed.  (Pulbright,  who  con- 
troUed  the  hearings  and  prevented  anyone 
else  from  testifying,  must  have  forgotten 
some  words  he  spoke  last  year  In  his  famous 
address  on  "Old  Myths  and  New  Realities": 
"If  we  are  to  disabuse  ourselves  of  old  myths 
and  to  act  wisely  and  creatively  upon  the 
new  realities  of  our  time,  we  must  think  and 
talk  about  our  problems  with  perfect  free- 
dom.)" 

And  there  the  matter  now  rests. 
The  treaty,  as  already  Indicated,  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  consular  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  In  Itself  would  not 
be  unusual  or  too  objectionable  since  the 
United  States  maintains  consular  relations 
with  many.  Including  some  Communist,  na- 
tions. 

Nor  would  it  be  anything  new.  In  1934 
we  established  a  consulate  In  Vladivostok 
while  Moscow  opened  up  consulates  in  New 
York  and  San  Francisco.  After  the  war  we 
received  permission  to  open  one  In  Lenin- 
grad, but  never  did.  For  by  then  Russian 
hostility  was  growing  and.  after  the  notori- 
ous Oksana  Kasenklne  affair  In  New  York 
In  1948,  they  broke  off  all  consular  relations. 
Why,  then,  should  we  oppose  the  present 
consular  treaty  which  seeks — In  the  words 
of  its  supporters — to  "normalize"  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.? 
Because  the  treaty  contains  a  number  of  pit- 
falls, as  will  be  pointed  out  In  some  detail 
next  week,  that  bode  lU  for  this  Nation. 

Thus  far  the  proponents  of  the  treaty  have 
failed  to  clearly  spell  out  to  the  American 
people  exactly  what  the  treaty  contains. 
Perhaps  because  they  realize  that  if  its  con- 
tents became  widely  known,  criticism  would 
mount  and  eventually  defeat  It.  They  insist 
that  the  treaty  Is  desirable  In  the  name  of 
peace.  But  "peace"  Is  a  handy  catch  phrase 
used  to  excuse  whatever  concessions  are  of- 
fered to  the  foe.  Enough — far  too  many- 
concessions  have  already  been  given  to  that 
foe. 


THE  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICER 
IS  IN  TROUBLE  WITH  THE  LAW 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 

Friedel>.    Under  previous  order  of  the 

House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 

AsHBROOKl  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 


October  13,  1965 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though primarily  of  local  interest,  an  in- 
cident here  in  Washington  last  Septem- 
ber 8  points  up  current  complexities  in 
law  enforcement  which  are  of  national 
importance. 

In  violation  of  District  of  Columbia 
law  which  prohibits  ball  games  of  any 
kind  in  the  streets  and  alleys  of  the 
city,  four  youths  were  detained  by  two 
District  policemen  for  playing  football 
in  an  alley.  Scores  of  persons  marched 
on  the  stationhouse  to  complain,  and 
the  policemen  were  later  chastised  for 
using  bad  judgment.  The  incident  as- 
sumed greater  proportions  today  when  it 
was  reported  that  a  group  of  Washington 
businessmen  had  begun  mobilizing  sup- 
port for  the  two  policemen. 

Despite  its  minor  nature,  the  above- 
cited  case  involves  factors  not  appreci- 
ated by  the  average  citizen.  How  real 
and  complex  are  some  of  the  obstacles 
which  confront  law  officials  today  was 
excellently  outlined  by  Mr.  Dwight  J. 
Dalbey,  special  agent  of  the  FBI  legal 
research  desk,  in  a  speech  which  later 
appeared  in  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement 
Bulletin  of  July  1965. 

The  theme  of  Mr.  Dalbey's  remarks 
contends  that  the  law  enforcement 
officer  is  in  trouble  with  the  law.  In 
addition  to  legal  confusion  reaching  as 
far  as  U.S.  Supreme  Court  inconsisten- 
cies, public  apathy  and  the  necessity  for 
an  increase  in  police  personnel  and  funds 
were  cited  as  contributing  causes. 

Numerous  and  sometimes  superficial 
panaceas  have  been   offered  regarding 
the  issue  of  crime  in  our  Nation.    For  a 
responsible  and  instructive  treatment  of 
the  subject,  I  recommend  Mr.  Dalbey's 
fine  presentation,  "Taking  Inventory." 
IProm  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin, 
July  1965] 
Taking   Inventory 
(By  Dwight  J.  Dalbey,  Special  Agent.  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation) 
(Note. — The  law  enforcement  officer  Is  In 
trouble  with  the  law.     Why?     Special  Agent 
Dalbey,  FBI  Legal  Research  Desk,  gives  some 
of  the  answers  to  this  puzzling  question  In  a 
speech  he  presented  recently  at  the  gradua- 
tion exercises    of    the    Southwestern    Police 
Academy,  Dallas.  Tex.,  and  at  the  33d  annual 
conference  of  the  Missouri  Peace  Officers  As- 
sociation. St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

In  the  social  corporation  which  we  call 
law  enforcement,  a  comprehensive  Inventory 
taking  is  long  overdue.  In  a  comparatively 
few  years  this  Nation  has  changed  from  a 
principally  agrarian  society  In  which  criminal 
offenses  where  the  simple,  age-old  crimes 
common  to  all  mankind  to  a  highly  urbanized 
society  in  which  the  old  crimes  persist  with 
new  twists  and  new  offenses  seem  to  thrive 
like  bacteria  In  a  laboratory  culture. 

We  have  improved  our  transportation  so 
remarkably  that  a  criminal  can  leap  the 
continent  by  air  In  less  time  than  his  pred- 
ecessor could  leave  the  county  by  horse  and 
buggy.  We  have  built  a  communications 
system  so  complete  that  an  astute  criminal 
can  direct  and  commit  criminal  offenses 
through  a  network  of  telephones  from  coast 
to  coast  and  border  to  border. 

We  have  transformed  ourselves  from  a 
society  In  which  some  constitutional  rights 
oftefi  were  Ignored  or  overlooked  to  one  In 
which  they  all  are  universally  Insisted  upon. 
We  have  replaced  the  frontier  law  *»nforce- 
nient  officer,  whose  power  was  measured 
largely  by  the  bulge  In  his  biceps  and  the 
speed  of  his  six-gun.  with  an  organization 
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man  who  carries  a  manual  of  administrative 
regulations  under  one  arm  and  a  lawbook 
under  the  other.  The  individual  now  has 
more  power  against  the  police,  and  the  police 
have  less  power  against  the  Individual. 

As  stated  by  the  chief  judge  of  a  Federal 
circuit  court  of  appeals:  "The  two  distinct 
trends  In  the  criminal  law  during  the  last 
40  years  have  been  to  strengthen  the  rights 
of  the  Individual  and  to  restrict  the  powers 
of  the  police."  *  Yet  the  stockholders  In  this 
corporation — the  citizens  at  large — have 
taken  little  notice  of  those  changes  and  their 
effect  on  the  security  of  each  of  them  in  his 
life,  liberty,  and  property.  They  do  not  see 
the  conditions  which  are  sapping  the 
strength  of  law  enforcement. 

The   obvious   proof  of  our  need   to  take 
Inventory  Is  the  expanding  volume  and  In- 
tensity of  crime,  a  problem  on  which  Direc- 
tor J.  Edgar  Hoover  of  the  FBI  has  endeav- 
ored  to   focus   public   attention   for   years. 
Crime  has  unquestionably  reached  the  pro- 
portions of  a  public  menace  In  some  areas 
and   Is  threatening   In   many   others.     Pre- 
liminary figures  for   1964  show  that  crime 
in   the  United   States   Increased    13   percent 
over  the  same  period  In  1963.     The  volume 
of  crime  has   grown   almost  constantly  for 
approximately  two  decades.    That  fact  is  not 
necessarily  serious  in  Itself.    We  must  expect 
a  growing  population  to  generate   a  rising 
volume  of  crime.    But  the  volume  of  crime 
does  not  stand  alone.     It  is  the  rate  of  in- 
crease In  crime  that  is  alarming.    Since  1958 
"crime  has  increased  five  times  faster  than 
population  growth.    Not  only  are  there  more 
murders,  robberies,  burglaries,  and  larcenies 
than  ever  before,  there  are  more  of  each  of 
these   crimes   and   all   others  per    1,000   in- 
habitants.   In  at  least  the  statistical  sense, 
each  inhabitant  Is  in  greater  personal  danger 
from  crime  than  ever  before.    Public  security 
against  crime  has  hit  a  new  low  for  our  time. 
But  the  cold  statistics  on  crime  are  in- 
adequate to  demonstrate  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem.    They  do  not  graphically  por- 
tray the  human  tragedy  of  crime.    The  cold 
statistics  do  not  spill  the  blood  of  the  mur- 
der victim  before  the  public  eye,  nor  echo 
his  screams  of  terror  In  the  quiet  halls  of 
justice.    They  do  not  express  the  fears  with 
which  many  of  our  people  must  now  live — 
the  fear  of  the  bus  driver  that  he  will  be 
beaten  and  robbed  at  the  end  of  the  line; 
the  fear  of  the   cabdrlver  that  he  will  be 
shot  in  the  back  for  his  night's  receipts; 
and    the    fear    of    the    woman    necessarily 
abroad  that  sh^  will  be  attacked  either  by 
day  or  by  night. '  "^t  these  crimes  and  others 
equally  vlclous-haVe  occurred  with  frighten- 
ing frequency  In  at  least  some  of  our  larger 
urban  areas. 

The  cold  statistics  on  crime  do  not  reveal 
disabling  injury,  financial  loss,  or  a  citizen's 
voluntary  curtailment  of  his  own  freedom 
of  movement  lest  he  be  victimized  In  the 
exercise  of  It.  Yet  these  are  the  ultimate 
facts  In  the  menacing  growth  of  crime,  and 
the  end  result  to  many  a  victim  Is  that  his 
allegedly  unalienable  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  property  becomes  a  hollow  mockery. 

An  Inventory  will  readily  disclose  specific 
facts  to  show  some  of  our  fellow  citizens  live 
In  constant  danger  of  criminal  molestation 
and  violence.  In  a  large  eastern  city,  the 
newspapers  of  recent  years,  and  particularly 
those  of  recent  months,  have  stated  that  taxi- 
cab  drivers  are  so  fearful  of  robbery  that 
they  are  reluctant  to  drive  at  night;  that 
narcotics  addicts,  sexual  perverts,  and  other 
undesirables  are  driving  the  citizens  from 
the  public  parks,  and  that  widespread  van- 
dalism Is  costing  public  and  private  concerns 
minions  of  dollars  annually. 

In  several  large  residential  areas  of  modest 
Income,  where  there  are  as  many  as  1,800 


apartments  in  many  tall  buUdings,  so  many 
of  those  who  live  there  have  been  robbed, 
raped,  mugged,  beaten  to  death,  or  victim- 
ized in  other  crimes  that  the  men  of  the 
families  residing  there  have  set  up  systems 
of  voluntary  patrols  to  guard  those  build- 
ings during  the  late  evening  and  night  hours. 
Violence  In  the  streets,  the  corridors,  and 
the  elevators  has  thus  brought  back  to  some 
areas  of  that  city  a  system  of  citizen  police 
which  was  discarded  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago  with  the  establishment  of  the  first  offi- 
cial police  forces.  One  newspaper  stated 
that  "of  the  many  problems  disrupting  the 
present  and  threatening  the  future  of  this 
city,  none  is  more  critical  than  this  growing 
concern  and  fear  over  the  Increase  of  fear 
and  violence  In  the  streets,  the  elevators,  and 
the  parks." 

Nor  Is  that  one  city  unique;  other  large 
cities  suffer  from  burgeoning  crime.  In  a 
different  city  the  newspapers  of  recent 
months  reported  that  In  two  separajDe  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  alarmed  citizens  have 
banded  together  to  set  up  vigilance  and 
warning  systems  to  protect  their  people  and 
their  homes  against  criminal  attack.  "At 
times."  a  newspaper  reported,  "the  attitude 
of  the  homeowners  •  •  •  appeared  to  be 
that  of  a  frontier  posse." 

In  that  same  city,  during  the  month  of 
December  1964.  merchants  with  firearms 
shot  five  thugs  attempting  to  rob  them  in 
their  stores.  This  was  said  to  be  something 
of  a  record  in  the  city  and  reminiscent  of  the 
do-it-yourself  law  enforcement  of  the  vigi- 
lantes of  the  early  frontier. 

A  newspaper  In  a  third  large  city  stated 
editorially  in  February  1965  that  "Law- 
abiding  citizens  here  are  getting  fed  up  with 
Invasions  of  their  homes  by  burglars  and 
stlckup  men.  It  was  bad  enough  when  sneak 
thieves  were  breaking  into  houses  and  ran- 
sacking them  for  valuables.  A  new  and 
worse  pattern  seems  to  be  taking  shape;  the 
crooks  break  Into  an  empty  dwelling,  wait 
for  the  householders  to  come  home,  crack 
their  skulls  with  the  butt  end  of  a  pistol, 
and  make  off  with  their  jewelry." 

President  Lewis  F.  Powell.  Jr..  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  said  recently  that 
"When  we  have  reached  a  situation — as  we 
have  In  certain  areas — ^where  law-abiding 
citizens  are  unsafe  In  their  homes  and  are 
denied  the  privilege  of  using  the  public 
streets  and  parks  for  fear  of  their  personal 
safety,  we  are  approaching  paralysis  In  the 
first  duty  of  government  at  all  levels."* 
And  as  you  are  all  aware,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  shown  his  concern 
with  this  problem. 

defective  rationalization 

There  are  those  who  seek  to  rationalize  the 
risk  of  crime  by  stating  that  some  crime 
is  inevitable  in  a  free  society  in  which  police 
powers  necessarily  are  limited  and  that  the 
citizen  must  assume  this  hazard.  But  this 
easy  rationalization  has  obvious  defects.  It 
places  no  upper  limits  on  the  hazard  of 
crime  which  the  citizen  must  assume  In  a 
era  of  rising  crime  trends.  Moreover,  It 
falsely  assumes  that  the  citizen  living  In  some 
quiet  suburb  shares  the  risk  of  crime  equally 
with  those  who  live  In  the  poorer  and  more 
densely  populated  sections  of  the  central 
city. 

The  victims  of  the  criminal  are  predomi- 
nantly the  poor  and  those  of  modest  income.* 
It  Is  the  weak  and  Inarticulate,  forced  by 
economic  circumstance  to  live  and  work  In 
the  areas  of  greatest  danger,  who  bear  the 
greatest  human  burden  of  crime.  This  is 
an  Inequity  which  cannot  fairly  be  ration- 
alized and  which  no  citizen  of  this  Nation, 
however  safe  he  may  be  in  his  own  home, 
should  be  wiUing  to  tolerate. 


>  Judge  J.  Edward  Lumbard.  "The  Admin- 
istration of  Criminal  Justice."  American  Bar 
Association  Journal,  September  1968. 


>  United  Press  International,  Jan.  29,  1965. 
»  New  York  Times,  Feb.  19,  1965. 
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It  would  not  be  amiss  at  this  point  to 
speculate  a  moment  on  the  future.  Within 
a  few  years,  the  city  planning  experte  say. 
three-quarters  of  the  American  people  will 
live  in  a  fairly  small  number  of  metropolitan 
areas,  fewer  than  200.  Nearly  40  percent  of 
the  population  will  live  in  or  close  by  three 
monster  supercitles — one  spreading  from 
Boston.  Mass..  to  Norfolk.  Va.,  another  from 
Milwaukee  to  Detroit  or  Cleveland,  and  a 
third  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego.*  If 
crime  already  thrives  like  a  malignant  virus 
In  many  streets  of  the  metropolis  today, 
what  proportions  will  it  assume  when  those 
streets  stretch  out  for   hundreds  of  miles? 

An  Inventory  of  law  enforcement  will  show 
that  the  employee  of  this  social  corpora- 
tion— the  law  enforcement  officer — Is  In 
trouble  with  the  law.  He  is  In  trouble  with 
the  law  because  in  many  Important  respects 
he  does  not  know  what  the  law  requires  of 
him.  The  law  often  is  confused  and  uncer- 
tain, falling  to  clearly  mark  out  the  powers 
which  the  officer  may  exercise  and  the  re- 
strictions upon  those  powers.  This  was  true 
In  the  days  of  Wyatt  Earp  and  the  frontier 
sherifT.  but  the  official  acts  of  those  officers 
were  not  required  to  pass  the  microscopic 
legal  analysis  of  the  official  acts  of  police 
officers  today. 

Now,  unlike  then,  a  man  arrested  for  a 
crime  has  a  right  to  demand  a  lawyer  from 
the  moment  of  arrest,^  and  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  lawyer  will  minutely  examine  the 
ofBcer's  work  for  any  legal  flaws  which  may 
exist.  It  Is  his  duty  to  do  so.  Now.  tmllke 
then,  the  principal  legal  questions  concern- 
ing arrest,  search,  and  interrogation  In  State 
cases  are  questions  of  Federal  constitutional 
law.*  And  those  questions  may  be  raised 
by  the  defendant  through  every  level  of  the 
State  courts  and  then  to  the  Federal  courts 
.*nd  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  legal  problems  of  today's  officer 
make  those  of  the  frontier  marshal  and 
sheriff  look  like  child's  play. 

LEGAL    CONFtrSION 

Yet  this  gaping  defect  In  the  law — the 
uncertainty  of  the  powers  which  it  gives  and 
denies  to  the  officers — goes  largely  unrecog- 
nized and  unadmitted,  even  by  those  who 
should  know  better  When  an  officer  In- 
vestigating a  case  of  some  notoriety  makes 
.  an  arrest  on  information  which  the  courts 
later  find  to  be  Insufficient  to  meet  the  Fed- 
eral constitutional  standard  of  probable 
cause  for  arrest,  or  a  search  Is  found  by  the 
courts  to  be  unreasonable,  the  critics  have 
a  field  day.  They  say,  as  one  said  recently 
In  a  letter  to  a  national  publication.  "Why 
don't  our  law  enforcement  officers  simply 
begin  to  observe  the  law  and  to  confine  their 
searches  and  seizures  to  those  which  do  not 
violate  constitutional  guarantees?" 

Let  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  answer  that  question.  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter  said  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Coiirt  Itself  on  what  is  a  reasonable 
search  Incidental  to  lawful  arrest  "cannot 
be  satisfactorily  reconciled"  with  each  other.' 
Chief  Justice  Vinson  said  the  law  of  search 
and  seizure  Is  "replete  with  perplexities."' 
Mr.  Jvistlce  Black  said  It  Is  a  matter  of  "un- 
certainty." »  Mr.  Justice  Clark  salci  It  Is  a 
"quagmire."  '"  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  spoke  of 
the  law  of  search  and  seizure  as  a  subject  on 
which  "This  Court  and  its  members  have 
been  •   •   •  inconstant  and   inconsistent."" 
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Or  let  the  senior  Judge  of  a  U.S.  circuit 
court  of  appeals  answer  the  question  why 
officers  don't  "simply  begin  to  observe  the 
law."  In  the  words  of  the  Judge:  "Police 
officers  need  to  know  their  powers  to  question, 
detain,  and  arrest,  but  Federal  law  and  the 
laws  of  all  the  States  on  these  questions  are 
in  great  confusion.  •  •  •  Reliable  guides  are 
usually  unavailable,  so  that  no  one  can  say 
with  any  certainty  what  powers  the  police 
officer  has  until  the  particular  case  is  decided 
by  the  courts."  '- 

Another  Federal  circuit  Judge  said  a  year 
ago:  "I  must  concede  that  some  of  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  lawgivers — Including 
Judges — are  so  ambiguous  that  even  a  Judge, 
were  he  the  watchman  on  the  firing  line, 
would  not  always  know  precisely  what  to 
do  to  avoid  breaking  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  police.  Moreover,  they  reflect  an 
astounding  naivete  concerning  the  realities 
and  risks  Involved  in  searches  and  arrests."  " 
Or,  as  the  Judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  a 
large  State  said  last  year:  "In  the  Interest 
of  effective  law  enforcement,  law-enforcing 
officials  and  the  courts  of  this  State  must 
be  clearly  advised  of  what  Is  and  what  Is  not 
permissible  search  and  seizure."  '*  When  the 
Judges  themselves  find  the  law  confused  and 
uncertain,  how  is  it  humanly  possible  for  the 
police  officer  to  "simply  begin  to  observe  the 
law"? 

The  uncertainty  of  the  law  springs  from 
many  sources,  and  some  of  It  must  remain  so 
long  as  men  disagree  on  what  Is  right  and 
what  is  wrong.  But  much  of  it  can  be  re- 
moved by  legislation  updating  our  criminal 
codes,  some  of  them  over  a  century  old.  to 
fit  modern  crime  conditions  and  modern  con- 
cepts of  basic  constitutional  rights.  A  few 
States  already  have  made  such  a  revision. 

Some  may  shrug  off  the  uncertainty  of 
the  law  as  a  police  problem  only — a  worry 
to  be  left  to  the  police  administrators.  But 
It  Is  more  than  that;  It  is  a  problem  for 
the  citizen  who  expects  protection  against 
crime.  Uncertainty  In  the  law  leads  to  the 
discouragement  and  demoralization  of  police 
officers,  hesitancy  in  making  even  those 
arrests  which  the  law  would  allow,  and,  con- 
sequently, greater  freedom  of  action  for  the 
criminal. 

The  officer  Is  In  trouble  with  the  law  be- 
cause so  much  knowledge  is  expected  of  him 
and  so  little  training  is  given  to  him.  It  Is 
not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  law  en- 
forcement officer  Is  now  required  to  be  a 
constitutional  lawyer  In  some  areas  of  the 
criminal  law.  particularly  those  covering  ar- 
rest and  search. 

Due  to  circumstances  beyond  the  control 
of  anyone,  many  arrests  and  searches,  If  not 
most,  must  be  made  on  an  emergency  basis. 
There  Is  no  time  for  asking  a  Judge  or  magis- 
trate to  determine  the  existence  of  probable 
cause  for  arrest,  or  the  limitations  of  a  rea- 
sonable search.  The  officer  must  decide 
these  questions  for  himself,  and  In  the  pro- 
verbial split  second.  Yet  these  are  questions 
on  which  the  Judges  themselves  disagree 
frequently,  and  the  Mapp  decision  In  1961 
made  them  questions  of  Federal  constitu- 
tional law  which  can  be  appealed  all  the  way 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
But  who  instructs  the  officer  in  these  areas  of 
the  Federal  constitutional  law,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  State  law?  Who  teaches  him  what 
the  courts,  the  public,  and  the  critics  re- 
quire him  to  know?  The  FBI  has  done  so 
for  many  years  under  a  program  of  police  co- 
operation   Inaugurated   by   Director   Hoover 


long    ago,    but    police    training   stlU   labors 
under  severe  handicaps. 

TRAINING    NEEDED 

The  vast  majority  of  law  enforcement  of- 
fleers  have  no  police  academy  or  other  facUl- 
ties  suitable  for  Instruction,  and  no  money 
in  the  police  budget  to  provide  for  Bystem- 
atlc  and  extended  training  In  the  law  by 
the  instructors  available.  This  Nation  can 
afford  many  law  schools  for  training  Judget, 
prosecutors,  and  defense  lawyers,  and  it  does 
afford  free  legal  counsel  to  an  Indigent  de- 
fendant. It  surely  can  also  afford  the  facili- 
ties  and  finances  which  would  permit  In- 
structors  trained  In  both  the  law  and  police 
work  to  teach  the  law  to  officers  who  must 
make  Judgments  of  constitutional  law  and 
do  so  In  a  moment's  time  and  under  the 
pressure  of  personal  danger. 

Like  uncertainty  in  the  law,  inadequate 
police  training  in  the  law  Is  more  than  a  po- 
lice problem.  Inadequate  training  in  the 
law  leads  to  cases  bungled  that  might  have 
been  won,  and  bungled  cases  turn  more 
criminals  lcx)se  on  the  streets. 

The  law  enforcement  officer  is  in  trouble 
with  the  law  because  the  law  leaves  him  too 
little  room  for  honest  mistakes  in  Judgment, 
particularly  on  the  question  of  probable 
cause  for  arrest  and  the  limits  of  a  reason- 
able search.  The  law  admits  the  known  fact 
that  reasonable  men  will  differ  widely  on 
these  questions.  The  Justices  and  the  Judges 
of  the  highest  courts  and  the  appeals  courts 
of  both  the  Federal  and  the  State  Govern- 
ments often  split  5-4  and  3-2  or  2-1  on  these 
questions.  Some  differences  of  opinion  are 
Inevitable.  Probable  cause  for  arrest  and 
the  limitations  on  a  reasonable  search  are 
questions  of  degree,  and  as  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  once  said:  "•  •  •  when  you  realize 
that  you  are  dealing  with  a  matter  of  degree, 
you  must  realize  that  reasonable  men  may 
differ  widely  as  to  the  place  where  the  line 
should  fall."" 

When  dealing  with  these  matters  of  de- 
gree— probable  cause  for  arrest  and  reason- 
ableness of  a  search — it  Is  Inevitable  that 
officers  of  the  law,  like  the  Judges  and  Jus- 
tices of  the  courts,  will  sometimes  make  hon- 
est mistakes.  Not  many  years  ago  the  law 
recognized  this  fact  and  permitted  the  officer 
some  latitude  for  error. 

In  1949  Mr.  Justice  Rutledge,  speaking  for 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
a  decision  on  probable  cause  for  arrest,  said 
that  "Because  many  situations  which  con- 
front officers  In  the  course  of  executing  their 
duties  are  more  or  less  ambiguous,  room 
must  be  allowed  for  some  mistakes  on  their 
part."  '•    But  this  rule  has  been  changed 

Today  the  law  allows  the  officer  no  room 
for  error.  If  an  officer  makes  an  arrest  with- 
out probable  cause  or  an  unreasorable 
search,  he  has  violated  a  Federal  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  person  aggrieved  by  that 
arrest  or  search,  and  the  person  aggrieved 
may  sue  the  officer  personally  for  damages 
In  Federal  court  regardless  of  any  remedy 
which  he  may  have  In  State  court.''  This 
has  been  the  law  since  1961.  Although  a 
few  lower  Federal  courts  are  attempting  to 
modify  the  severity  of  this  rule.''  the  threat 
of  personal  suit  for  damages  for  an  error  of 
law  still  hangs  like  a  sword  suspended 
over  the  head  of  every  police  officer.'" 

This  constant  vulnerability  of  the  officer 
to  civil  suit  for  damages  leaves  him  no  room 
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for  error.  In  this  misfortune  the  officer  Is 
unique.  Out  of  all  the  vast  hierarchy  of  offi- 
cials who  can  and  do  make  honest  mistakes 
of  Judgment  on  probable  cause  for  arrest 
and  the  reasonableness  of  a  search — the 
judges,  the  prosecutors,  the  magistrates,  and 
the  police  officers — it  Is  the  police  officers  and 
the  police  officers  alone  who  can  be  sued  for 
damages  for  that  mistake.  Yet  the  police 
officer  is  the  official  to  whom  the  law  Is  most 
uncertain,  to  whom  the  least  training  in  the 
law  is  given,  and  the  only  one  who  must  make 
his  decision  with  speed  and  under  pressure. 

It  is  true  that  some  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers are  protected  against  this  danger.  The 
State  of  New  York,  for  example,  has  a  statute 
which  provides  that  the  State  and  Its  gov- 
ernmental subdivisions  must  assume  the  nor- 
mal risk  of  Illegal  arrest,  as  well  as  other 
mistakes  made  by  officers,  and  will  pay  the 
Judgment  assessed  against  the  officer  In  the 
civil  suit  for  damages.*o  But  the  officers  In 
most  of  the  other  States  are  not  protected. 

The  public  danger  from  this  condition  was 
expressed  by  a  Federal  Judge  when  he  said: 
"We  are  rapidly  reaching  the  point  where  a 
law  enforcement  officer  will  be  afraid  to  carry 
out  his  authority  for  fear  that  he  might  have 
to  answer  In  a  civil  suit  for  damages.  This 
is  a  sorry  state  of  affairs,  and  I  for  one  will 
not  subscribe  to  It.""  Another  authority 
put  It  this  way,  "If  an  officer  resolves  all 
doubts  [on  arrest  and  search]  in  favor  of 
his  own  pocketbook,  the  public  interest  in 
effective  law  enforcement  Is  sure  to  suffer."  *• 

HEAVY  DEMANDS 

An  Inventory  will  show  that  law  enforce- 
ment is  in  trouble  because  it  is  chronically 
undermanned.  The  thin  blue  line  of  police 
officers  has  been  stretched  too  thin.  Police 
departments  In  major  cities  have  been  oper- 
ating at  less  than  authorized  strength  and 
are  unable  to  recruit  enough  men  to  fill  the 
gap.  This  Is  not  because  there  are  not 
enough  men  In  a  nation  of  over  180  million, 
nor  because  there  Is  not  enough  money  to 
pay  them  In  a  society  so  notoriously  affluent 
as  ours.  The  blunt  fact  is  that  there  are  not 
enough  qualified  young  men  willing  to  take 
the  Job  under  the  pay  and  conditions  offered. 

We  expect  of  a  police  officer  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  in  understanding  the  law,  the 
strength  of  Samson  in  arresting  a  criminal. 
the  gentleness  of  St.  Francis  of  Asslssl  In  re- 
pelling a  riot,  the  patience  of  Job  In  dealing 
with  each  of  us,  and  the  moral  purity  of 
Caesar's  wife  In  a  nation  whose  public  and 
private  morals  In  areas  outside  police  work 
are  sometimes  open  to  legitimate  question. 
But  we  are  willing  to  pay  this  officer  a  wage 
which  often  Is  less  than  that  paid  to  many 
other  employees,  public  and  private,  of  whom 
much  less  Is  required.  We  are  entitled  to 
make  heavy  demands  upon  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer,  but  he  Is  entitled  to  be  paid 
accordingly. 

An  Inventory  will  disclose  that  law  en- 
forcement Is  In  trouble  because  of  widespread 
public  apathy  to  crime.  There  Is  no  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  this  condition;  the  metro- 
politan newspapers  record  It  with  distressing 
frequency.  As  a  California  newspaper  said 
editorially.  "In  the  United  States,  too  many 
bystanders  are  looking  on  with  enthusiastic 
apathy  and  rich,  warm  Indifference  as  thugs 
and  gunmen  rob  and  beat  up  old  ladles, 
young  girls,  and  anyone  else  they  choose."  ^3 

Apathy  to  the  plight  of  the  victim  takes 
many  forms — refusal  to  assist  a  person  being 
attacked,  refusal  to  be  a  witness  In  court,  and 
refusal  to  notify  the  police  of  a  crime  com- 
mitted.    One  year  ago  a  woman  who  man- 
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aged  a  bar  in  a  large  city  was  walking  home 
in  a  residential  area  at  3  a.m.  when  she  was 
attacked  by  a  knlfer.  Her  assailant  stabbed 
her  and  retreated,  then  stabbed  her  and  re- 
treated again.  The  attack  lasted  more  than 
half  an  hour  and  covered  150  feet  as  the 
victim  dragged  herself  along  the  sidewalk. 
Not  until  she  was  dead  did  anyone  call  the 
police,  who  arrived  In  2  minutes  and  estab- 
lished by  subseqvtent  Investigation  that  38 
men  and  women  witnessed  some  part  or 
other  of  the  attack. 

In  another  city  about  a  month  ago,  a  gang 
of  eight  teenagers  seized  a  16-year-old  girl 
and  dragged  her  screaming  and  struggling 
down  the  subway  tracks.  Six  men  stood  near 
one  end  of  the  subway  platform  and  did 
nothing.  And  In  still  another  city,  police 
officers  on  two  different  occasions,  needing 
physical  help  In  making  arrests,  called  to  by- 
standers for  assistance,  but  the  bystanders 
only  laughed.  As  one  newspaper  said  edi- 
torially, "One  of  the  most  distressing  aspects 
of  modern  crime  and  lawlessness  is  the 
widening  split  It  seems  to  be  producing  be- 
tween policemen  and  a  part  of  the  public."  »* 

In  another  Incident  20  bus  riders  sat  on  a 
bus  while  a  crowd  of  rampaging  young 
hoodlums  smashed  eight  windows,  threw 
seats  Into  the  street,  and  raced  through  the 
bus  ripping  out  advertising  cards,  and  not  a 
one  of  those  riders  would  give  his  name  and 
address  to  the  police  officer  who  discovered 
the  crime  being  committed. 

PTXBLIC  APATHY 

The  causes  of  public  apathy  to  crime  are 
difficult  to  establish.  Some  of  It  may  be  due 
to  cowardice,  a  weakening  of  the  national 
moral  fiber.  Some  of  It  may  spring  from 
acceptance  of  the  perverted  creed  that  a 
citizen  who  stands  up  to  assist  the  police  Is 
naive.  If  not  a  fool,  or  It  may  spring  from 
laws  and  court  decisions  which  create  a 
financial  risk  in  being  a  good  Samaritan. 
Some  of  it  may  be  due  to  an  Orwelllan  de- 
humanlzation  of  the  Individual  In  the 
metropolis  Jammed  with  Its  millions  of  In- 
habitants, a  dehumanlzation  that  will  be 
most  pronounced  among  the  Innocent  vic- 
tims pf  crime,  for  they,  unlike  the  defend- 
ant, all  too  often  do  not  live  to  see  their  day 
In  court.  And  some  of  the  apathy  may  be 
due  to  a  comparatively  new  phenomenon  In 
this  Nation,  an  economic  stratification  of 
urban  society  which  may  lead  to  an  ever- 
widening  gulf  between  the  powerful  and 
articulate  and  the  weak  and  Inarticulate, 
both  geographically  and  socially.  But  what- 
ever Its  origins,  this  widespread  public  apa- 
thy to  crime  must  surely  be  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  crime. 

And  is  it  not  odd  that  In  an  era  in  which 
society  Is  increasingly  spending  Its  money, 
Its  Intelligence,  and  Its  energies  to  throw 
greater  constitutional,  statutory,  and  proce- 
dural protection  around  the  defendant 
accused  of  crime,  and  particularly  the  Indi- 
gent defendant,  we  have  permitted  the  unin- 
hibited growth  of  a  crime  trend  which 
Increasingly  victimizes  the  innocent  law- 
abiding  citizen  who  is  the  human  foundation 
of  all  law  and  order?  The  indigent  defend- 
ant accused  of  crime  has  found  his  spokes- 
men, and  they  have  broadened  his  rights  In 
many  ways.  Who  now  Is  willing  to  speak  out 
for  the  law-abiding  citizen  who  asks  only  for 
protection  against  crime  and  the  opportu- 
nity of  enjoying  his  constitutional  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  property? 

A  quickening  of  the  social  conscience  of 
this  Nation  would  provide  the  major  wea- 
pons necessary  to  bring  crime  under  control. 

The  powerful  and  the  articulate  In  our 
society  would  assume  their  full  role  as  the 
protectors  of  the  poor  and  the  weak  who  are 
victimized  by  crime.  They  would  demand 
and    approve    the    expenditures    for    police 


manpower,  police  pay.  and  police  equipment 
necessary  to  guarantee  police  patrols  ade- 
quate to  protect  the  Innocent  In  the  high- 
crime  areas.  They  would  urge  and  approve 
the  legislation  necessary  to  clarify  the  crim- 
inal law  and  the  police  training  necessary  to 
familiarize  the  officers  with  the  powers  which 
the  law  gives  them. 

They  would  provide  the  officer  with  fi- 
nancial protection  against  his  honest  mis- 
takes of  Judgment  on  questions  of  constitu- 
tional law.  so  that  he  may  act  courageously 
and  rid  the  streets  of  those  whom  the  for- 
mulas of  the  law  say  should  be  placed  under 
arrest.  They  would  willingly  take  their 
turns  on  Juries  In  criminal  cases  and  testify 
when  called  as  witnesses.  They  would  re- 
quire of  the  law  a  continuing  awareness  of 
the  fact  that  the  victim  of  tomorrow's  crime 
committed  by  the  recidivist  set  free  today 
Is  neither  a  faceless  anonymity  nor  a  dehu- 
manized statistic,  that  he  Is  flesh  and  blocxl, 
and  that  his  constitutional  rights  to  life, 
liberty,  and  property  are  the  equal  of  those 
of  the  defendant  who  stands  in  visibly  hu- 
man form  before  the  bar  of  Justice. 

In  short,  a  Nation  aroused  can  reduce 
crhne  to  its  irreducible  minimum  and  pro- 
tect those  who  cry  out  for  protection  now 
more  than  ever  before  in  modern  times.  But 
a  Nation  that  is  apathetic  can  destroy  the 
rights  of  the  law  abiding,  and  ultimately 
Itself. 


,-*  The     Evening 
Aug.  4.  1964. 


Bulletin,     Philadelphia, 


"SHOWDOWN  AT  SEA" 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  GARMATz],may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
speech  given  by  Vice  Adm.  John  S.  Mc- 
Cain, Jr.,  on  October  12  at  a  luncheon 
session  of  the  54th  annual  conclave  of 
the  American  Association  of  Port  Au- 
thorities, being  held  this  week  in  Nor- 
folk I  believe  will  be  of  very  great  in- 
terest to  the  Members.  In  view  of  this 
I  think  it  warrants  being  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Showdown  at  Sea 

(By  Vice  Adm.  John  S.  McCain,  Jr., 
U.S.  Navy) 

Since  World  War  II  there  have  been  a 
number  of  showdowns  with  the  Communists. 
Many — the  Lebanon  crisis,  the  Formosa 
crisis — were  showdowns  at  sea. 

The  first  major  showdown  between  the 
Communists  and  the  United  States  during 
what  we  have  come  to  call  the  "missile  £ige" 
took  place  at  sea.  This  was  the  showdown 
between  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union 
during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  October 
1962.  It  was  a  showdown  at  sea  because 
there  was  no  other  method  of  getting  missiles 
into  Cuba  except  by  ship. 

This  Cuban  crisis  was  the  first  time  that 
America  had  faced  Russia,  without  third 
parties  such  as  satellite  countries  Involved. 
It  was  an  omen  of  things  to  come  that  this 
confrontation  took  place  on  the  high  seas. 

A  more  recent  crisis  at  sea  took  place  Just 
last  September  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin — In  the 
International  waters  off  North  Vietnam.  U.S. 
vessels  were  attacked  by  hostile  craft  from 
North  Vietnam.  We  met  the  attack  with 
swift  but  measured  response — not  only 
against  the  hostUe  craft  but  also  against  the 
bases  from  which  they  came.  This  demon- 
strated our  clear  determination  to  exercise 
our  right  to  help  our  shiiis  In  International 
waters. 
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In  referring  to  our  aeapower  during  the 
Cuban  crisis,  the  late  President  Kennedy 
made  the  observation  that  "Eventa  of  Octo- 
ber 1962  indicated,  as  they  had  aU  through 
history,  that  control  of  the  seas  can  mean 
security,  control  of  the  seas  can  mean  peace, 
control  of  the  seas  can  mean  victory.  The 
United  States  must  control  the  seas  If  U  is 
to  protect  our  security." 

Following  World  War  II.  the  late  Sir  Win- 
ston Churchill  had  this  to  say  of  another 
crisis-  "Regardless  of  all  else  that  was  hap- 
oenlng  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic  was  the 
dominating  factor  all  through  the  war,  and 
we  viewed  Its  changing  fortunes  from  day 
to  day  with  hope  and  apprehension." 

These  quotes  from  two  great  statesmen 
point  up  the  continuing  Importance  of  these 
oceans  in  the  past,  present,  and  future. 

SECURITT   RELIES  ON   STHENGTH  ACROSS  THE 
BOAKO 

There  are  three  basic  points  that  I  would 
like  to  make  on  the  subject  of  seapower. 

First,  we  are  Involved  In  what  I  can  a  total 
"wet  war"  with  the  Soviet  Union.  This  not 
only  includes  the  naval  aspects  of  the  oceans 
but  also  the  merchant  marine,  oceanography 
and  fishing  Industry. 

second,  with  any  '^^^^  ,"Pt^°  Ve^ 
Communists  must  move  i^^o  "lose  weas 
which  are  directly  influenced  by  seapower. 

And  third,  the  most  profound  change  In 
the  history  of  warfare  has  been  the  extended 
inland  reach  from  mobile  baaw  at  sea^  With 
the  addition  In  September  1964  of  the  2.875- 
mlle  range  Polaris  ballistic  missile,  no  spot 
on  earth  Is  beyond  range  of  attack  from  the 

But  as  a  prelude  and  as  a  foundation  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  this  Nation  today 
needs  all  four  services  and  strengths.  Tbis 
means  a  strong  Army  and  Air  Force  and  a 
strong  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

Furthermore,  wars  are  still  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion  by  a  man  with  a  girn 
on  his  shoulder  taking  over  a  spot  with  all 
his  attendant  heavy  equipment  which  can 
only  be  gotten  there  by  ship.  There  Is  no 
scientific  Innovation  on  the  horizon  that 
foreshadows  the  slightest  change  In  this  sim- 
ple little  statement  of  fact. 

THREE-QUARTERS    OF    THE     EARTH'S    SURFACE    IS 
WATER 

Three-quarters  of  the  earth's  surface  Is 
water  Consequently.  It  Just  stands  to  rea- 
son that  three-quarters  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face Is  going  to  have  a  predominating  In- 
fluence on  the  future  of  the  human  race. 

The  oceans  will  play  a  growing  role  In  the 
defense  of  the  free  world  In  the  future. 
Some  people  would  like  to  see  the  United 
States  take  a  decreasing  Interest  In  world 
affairs  and  withdraw  to  our  "Island  Amer- 
ica." But  we  are  inextricably  tied  to  the 
nations  of  the  free  world  'for  our  own  mu- 
tual benefits  and  we  are  directly  Involved  in 
the  defense  of  60  of  them  through  either  di- 
rect treaty  or  military  assistance  agree- 
ments. 

The  British  used  the  oceans  to  unite  their 
great  Commonwealth  and  to  do  so  they  main- 
tained tremendous  strength  In  seapower. 
Today  we  must  also  use  the  oceans  in  the 
Interest  of  this  great  oceanic  confederation 
of  nations  of  the  free  world  If  we  are  to  re- 
sist the  massive  onslaught  of  communism 
which  seeks  to  rule  the  world. 

Almost  three-quarters  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face Is  free  real  esUte  to  use  In  the  defense 
of  the  free  world.  The  oceans  are  the  best 
way  our  national  policy  can  be  projected 
from  our  own  "Island  America"  without  the 
possibility  of  International  political  prob- 
lems. 

If  we  were  to  control  the  seas  in  wartime, 
then  the  Conununlsts  would  be  confined  to 
a  limited  area  of  the  world.  If  they  gain 
control  of  these  oceans,  then  the  reverse  be- 
comes true. 


SEAPOWER'S  NEW  FOUR-OCEAN  CHALLENGE 

Future  hostilities  may  require  any  one  of 
a  variety  of  responses.  One  Is  the  projec- 
tion of  the  combat-ready  marine  ashore  any 
place  where  circumstances  may  dictate.  Be- 
cause of  the  geographic,  political  and  eco- 
nomic factors  we  are  faced  with  a  four-ocean 
challenge.  This  new  four-ocean  challenge 
not  only  Includes  the  North  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  but  It  also  Includes  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  the  north,  and  to  the  southeast 
there  Is  a  brand  new  strategic  ocean  area 
which  I  have  been  referring  to  as  the  Afro- 
Asian  Ocean,  comprising  the  broad  reaches 
of  the  South  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Oceans. 

DISTANT  COMMrrMENTS  REQUIRE  FORCE  MOBILITT 

Longer  distances  and  new  conditions  put 
a  new  emphasis  on  mobility.  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  distances,  most  trouble  spots 
are  thousands  of  miles  from  the  United 
States.  F^jrthermore.  they  tend  to  be  in 
areas  In  which  we  have  few  fixed  bases  from 
which  to  project  military  power.  The  pri- 
mary method  by  which  we  are  going  to  get 
there  Is  by  sea. 

The  Communlste  are  skilled  at  devising 
solutions  to  meet  new  conditions.  One  Is  the 
leapfrogging  technique  by  which  they  mo^e 
to  many  widely  separated  areas  of  the  world 
thousands  of  miles  from  their  own  borders. 
In  their  effort  to  move  toward  world  domina- 
tion. The  importance  of  mobility  Is  Increas- 
ing because  of  these  factors. 

There  are  three  types  of  mobility  which 
we  derive  from  these  oceans. 

First,  is  geographic  mobility.  The  oceans 
are  a  vast  highway  and  we  can  range  from 
place  to  place  at  will. 

Second,  Is  political  mobility.  When  you 
use  the  International  waters  you  do  not  be- 
come Involved  with  problems  of  national 
sovereignty. 

Third,  the  oceans  give  us  tactical  mobility. 
Our  seaborne  striking  force  can  be  concen- 
trated as  a  unit  or  dispersed  in  many  task 
groups. 

These  mobile  bases  have  many  capabilities. 
The  aircraft  carriers.  In  effect,  are  self-sufB- 
clent  mobile  airfields.  Mobile  strategic  mis- 
sile bases  are  In  the  form  of  Polaris  sub- 
marines. Our  amphibious  forces  are  mobile 
troop  bases  and  staging  areas.  All  ships  have 
an  extensive  communications  capability  but 
we  are  now  building  communications  ships 
which  can  replace  an  entire  communications 
station  on  land.  One.  the  communications 
relay  ship  U.S.S.  Anna-polis.  is  already  on 
station  with  the  fleet.  Repair  ships  provide 
all  the  facilities  for  upkeep  and  maintenance. 
This  entire  complex  Is  supported  by  tankers 
and  supply  ships  which  give  our  mobile  bases 
sustained  staying  power. 

Every  type  of  military  power  can  be  pro- 
jected from  mobile  bases  at  sea — alrpower. 
gunpower.  manpower  and  missile  power. 

THE    PATTERN    OF   CXDLD    WAR   CRISES 

A  few  years  ago  the  areas  of  cold  war 
crises  tended  to  conform  with  a  pattern 
bordering  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc.  These  crises 
included  the  Korean  war.  the  Formosa  crisis, 
the  South  Vietnam  evacuation,  the  crisis  at 
the  northern  border  of  India,  and  the  Berlin 
crisis.  All  these  trouble  spots  tended  to 
conform  with  and  were  In  the  proximity 
of  the  borders  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc. 

World  trouble  spots  now  take  form  in  a 
new  type  shooting  crisis  which  extends  more 
than  halfway  across  the  world.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  Is  the  entire  Afro-Asian  area, 
the  free  world's  most  critical  trouble  spot 
at  the  moment. 

On  VJ  Day.  political  control  over  this 
Afro-Asian  area  was  held  mainly  by  five  na- 
tions— Great  Britain.  France.  Holland,  Bel- 
glum  and  Portugal.  Most  of  the  problems 
that  arose  were  settled  In  five  European 
capitals.  Today  there  are  over  40  new  na- 
tions in  this  section  of  the  world  which 
complicates  the  political  picture.  In  Africa 
alone  there  are  37  sovereign  nations. 


As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  the  Com- 
munists are  particularly  Interested  In  these 
new  nations  which  are  sometimes  called  the 
underdeveloped  countries — both  politically 
and  economically. 

One  sure  politico-military  means  we  have 
of  getting  at  the  trouble  areas  Is  by  sea. 

THE    COMMUNIST    METHOD    IN    MADNESS 

Obviously  there  Is  a  method  to  the  mad- 
ness of  these  trouble  spots.  The  critical 
strategic  areas  involved  reveal  a  pattern  and 
a  plan. 

All  four  bottlenecks  of  world  sea  trade  lie 
In  areas  of  political  unrest  and  uncer- 
tainty— the  Panama  Canal,  Straits  of  Gi- 
braltar, Suez  Canal  and  Red  Sea.  and  the 
Straits  of  Malacca. 

It  becomes  increasingly  apparent  that 
these  strategic  bottlenecks  of  seapower  have 
received  close  attentlpn  from  the  Commu- 
nists. 

But  they  haven't  lost  sight  of  the  "big 
picture"  either.  Tlielr  overall  strategy 
places  equal  Importance  on  the  merchant 
marine  aspect  of  seapower. 

Of  primary  Interest  to  them  Is  the  fact 
that  there  are  more  than  9,000  merchant 
ships  steaming  In  the  sea  lanes  of  the  world 
every  day.  Many  of  these  ships  are  carrying 
vital  raw  materials  to  the  United  States. 
If  these  merchant  ships  don't  get  through 
with  their  Important  cargoes,  we  would  be 
hampered  In  our  efforts  to  build  satellites, 
B-52'8,  B-58's.  nuclear-powered  submarines, 
automobiles,  radios  and  many  other  things 
that  depend  on  the  Import  of  strategic  raw 
materials  from  overseas.  I  might  add  that 
we  would  also  have  to  do  without  coffee, 
something  many  of  us  couldn't  stand. 

In  time  of  war  these  merchant  ships  as- 
sume a  very  Important  role.  In  the  Korean 
war  99  percent  of  everything  going  into 
Korea  was  delivered  by  ship. 

Yet.  our  own  U.S.  merchant  fleet  Is  in  a 
state  of  serious  decline.  American-flag  mer- 
chant ships  carry  only  about  5  percent  of  our 
overseas  trade.  In  other  words,  we  are  de- 
pendent upon  ships  of  other  nations  to  carry 
95  percent  of  our  commerce. 

We  have  less  than  550  active  merchant 
ships  flying  the  U.S.  flag  engaged  In  overseas 
trade,  and  this  fleet  Is  declining  by  about  4 
percent  each  year.  Compare  this  to  the  sev- 
eral thousand  ships  we  had  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

We  are  presently  building  about  50  new 
merchant  ships  of  all  sizes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  building  441  new 
ships.  By  1970  the  Soviets  will  be  construct- 
ing 670  new  merchant  ships. 

Unless  the  trend  changes  the  Soviet  Union 
is  expected  to  overtake  us  in  the  fleld  of  mer- 
chant shipping  in  the  next  year  or  two. 

ANOTHER  VIEW  FROM   THE   KREMLIN 

Looking  at  the  world  from  another  view- 
point: For  the  past  15  years  the  Communists 
have  been  seeking  to  expand  to  the  east  and 
west.  In  the  flrst  few  years  after  World  War 
II  the  Conununlsts  expanded  rapidly.  They 
absorbed  the  so-called  satellite  natioiis  of 
Eastern  Europe  by  simply  marching  In.  In 
the  Far  East  they  seized  the  mainland  oi 
China  and  Its  700  million  Inhabitants. 

As  a  result,  the  nations  of  the  free  world 
have  determined  that  any  aggression  means 
war.  When  the  strategist  In  the  Kremlin 
looks  to  the  west,  he  sees  Europe  as  a  penin- 
sula surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water.  He 
knows  that  with  any  movement  Into  Euro?* 
on  his  part,  he  is  faced  with  our  fixed  base 
structure  in  that  section  of  the  world  in  the 
person  of  the  North  AUantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization countries  as  well  as  the  6th  Fleet 
with  Its  amphibious  capabilities  and  em- 
barked marines.  In  addition.  It  Is  possible 
to  deploy  other  units  of  the  defense  estab- 
lishment from  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States  by  sea  to  bolster  the  defenses  oi 
Europe.  \ 


If  the  Communists  move  to  the  east  they 
immediately  encounter  our  fixed  base  struc- 
ture in  that  section  of  the  world,  together 
with  the  7th  Fleet  and  Its  amphibious  ca- 
pability with  embarked  marines,  which  right 
now  is  operating  with  other  forces  off  South 
Vietnam.  Also  there  Is  the  jMSSSlbllity  of  de- 
ployment of  the  1st  Fleet  and  other  units  of 
the  Defense  Establishment  from  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States. 

If  they  try  to  move  to  the  north  they  en- 
counter the  unfavorable  climatic  and  geo- 
graphic conditions  In  the  polar  Icecap. 

This  leaves  only  one  direction  for  Red 
China  and  Soviet  Russia  to  move — to  the 
south. 

Unless  restrained.  It  may  be  their  inten- 
tion is  to  do  Just  that.  The  determination  of 
free  people  in  these  sections  of  the  world  to 
resist  communism  in  the  face  of  great  hard- 
ship and  danger  is  worthy  of  note. 

LEAPFKOCGINC A  TREACHEROUS  COMMUNIST 

CAME 

In  order  to  fulfill  their  ambition  of  world 
domination  the  Communists  are  leapfrogging 
to  nev;  areas.  Both  Red  China  and  Russia 
are  active  In  Africa,  and  we  know  what  the 
situation  Is  in  Cuba.  The  pressure  in  south- 
east Asia  Is  constant  and  unrelenting.  And, 
the  pattern  shows,  they  are  moving  into 
those  geographic  areas  that  come  directly 
under  the  Influence  of  seapower. 

Cuba  has  become  the  classic  example. 
Considering  Cuba  from  a  strategic  stand- 
point and  In  line  with  the  philosophy  of 
Adm.  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  the  great  champion 
of  American  seapower,  this  Caribbean  Island 
Is  within  reach  of  the  north  and  south  trade 
routes  between  North  and  South  America. 

So  I  repeat — any  further  expansion  on  the 
part  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  will  mean  that 
they  have  to  move  Into  those  areas  that 
come  directly  under  the  Influence  brought  to 
bear  from  the  seas. 

We  saw  this  proven  In  the  Korean  war 
when  we  turned  their  flanks  by  the  Inchon 
landing.  Our  naval  striking  forces  also  pro- 
jected mobile  alrpower  and  gunpower  on 
the  enemy's  flanks.  When  I  was  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  cruiser  Saint  Paul  we  con- 
tinually bombarded  their  lines  by  steaming 
up  the  coastline.  Had  we  not  controlled  the 
seas  r round  Korea,  and  not  been  able  to  use 
our  cruisers  and  carriers  and  amphibious 
force,  the  outcome  of  that  conflict  would 
have  been  more  difficult  to  achieve. 

This  came  principle  applies  to  the  south- 
east A.lan  peninsula,  the  Indian  peninsula, 
the  Isthmus  which  connects  Africa  and  Asia 
and  to  the  European  peninsula.  In  short, 
the  Communists  would  be  faced  with  all  the 
disadvantages  of  peninsula  warfare  without 
control  of  the  sea  surrounding  those  penin- 
sulas. 

One  of  the  significant  advantages  In  the 
proper  military  use  of  these  oceans  Is  that 
there  Is  an  Infinite  number  of  locations  in 
which  we  can  place  our  mobile  bases  around 
the  periphery  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc.  Mos- 
cow and  Pelplng  are  more  than  aware  of  this 
capability. 

THE  SUBMARINE  THREAT  TO  SEAPOWER 

Let  us  examine  this  world  situation  from 
still  another  viewpoint.  World  War  I  was  a 
one-ocean  war  and  rotated  around  the  North 
Atlantic.  The  Kaiser's  U-boat  campaign 
came  within  an  inch  of  licking  us  because  of 
the  importance  of  the  lowly  freighter  and  Its 
strategic  cargoes  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

World  War  II  was  a  two-ocean  war  in- 
volving both  the  North  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  Oceans.  Hitler  began  World  War  n 
with  57  submarines  and  came  dangerously 
close  to  cutting  the   Allied  supply  lines. 

Today  the  most  critical  potential  mUl- 
wy  threat  to  our  vital  ocean  routes  is  the 
auge  Soviet  submarine  fleet,  becatise  the  So- 
let  Union  has  over  400  submarines.     Over 


25  of  these  are  nuclear  powered  and  of  the 
most  modern  design. 

The  real  significance  of  this  tremendous 
nvimber  rests  in  the  recognition  by  the  men 
In  the  Kremlin  of  our  dependence  upon  the 
ocean  lanes  of  communication  for  the  sur- 
vival of  the  free  world.  The  Soviet  sub- 
marine fleet  h£«  been  built  specifically  to  es- 
tablish a  capability  of  driving  a  steel  wedge 
dovm  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  cutting  the  life- 
line between  Europe  and  America.  If  this 
should  happen  It  would  split  the  Western 
Alliance  and  pose  a  grave  danger  to  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

During  the  Cuban  crisis  many  Soviet  long- 
range  submarines  were  sent  to  the  Caribbean 
area.  In  fact  our  antisubmarine  warfare 
forces  persistently  tracked  these  submarines 
and  some  eventually  were  forced  to  come  to 
the  surface  to  recharge  batteries  and  make 
repairs. 

The  Soviets  also  have  missile-firing  sub- 
marines. At  present  these  are  not  compara- 
ble to  our  Polaris  submarines  since  they  can 
only  carry  a  few  short-range  missiles  and 
must  come  to  the  surface  in  order  to  fire 
them.  But  the  Russians  are  presumably 
hard  at  work  perfecting  a  long-range  under- 
water missile  similar  to  our  Polaris  sys- 
tem. Recent  Russian  claims  at  great  prog- 
ress in  this  area  cannot  be  completely  dis- 
regarded as  propaganda.  We  must  attribute 
to  their  technological  skills  the  same  poten- 
tial for  eventually  developing  this  sophisti- 
cated weapons'  system  as  well.  Our  an- 
swer must  be  an  effective  antisubmarine  war- 
fare capability. 

Antisubmarine  warfare  requires  a  com- 
bination of  forces  to  do  the  Job.  Aircraft, 
surface  ships,  and  submarines  are  all  mem- 
bers of  the  ASW  team.  Our  ASW  forces 
are  built  around  aircraft  carriers  which  sup- 
ply fixed  wing  aircraft  and  helicopters  for 
patrol  and  detection.  The  carrier-based  air- 
craft are  supplemented  by  long  range  land 
based  patrol  planes. 

Destroyers  now  carry  new  weapons  such 
as  sthe  remote  controlled  drone  helicopter, 
DASH.  Submarines  can  seek  out  and  destroy 
enemy  submarines  in  their  own  environ- 
ment. The  primary  mission  of  our  attack 
submarines  Is  ASW.  With  the  recent  de- 
velopment of  the  antisubmarine  rocket. 
ASROC.  this  killer  submarine  concept  Is  be- 
coming an  extremely  reliable  thing. 

There  are  many  facets  of  antisubmarine 
warfare.  The  problem  goes  far  beyond  the 
simple  detection  and  destruction  of  attack- 
ing enemy  submarines.  In  the  first  place, 
If  war  should  come,  we  would  attack  enemy 
submarines  at  every  available  opportunity — 
In  the  shipyards,  alongside  the  docks  while 
fitting  out.  In  the  training  areas,  while  en- 
route  to  the  target  area,  in  the  target  area, 
and  on  their  way  back  home  again. 

Also,  the  Soviets  suffer  In  the  deployment 
of  their  subs  from  the  discontinuity  of  their 
coastline.  Their  submarines  can  only  be 
deployed  from  four  basic  areas — from  the 
White  Sea  through  the  Skagerrak  and  the 
Kattegat,  from  the  Black  Sea  through  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
from  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Soviet  Union 
throxtgh  narrow  waters  between  Korea,  Japan, 
and  the  Kurlle  Islands.  In  wartime,  we 
could  easily  mine  many  of  these  narrow 
waters  and  also  deploy  our  h:nter-klller 
submarines  to  He  In  wait  for  the  egress  of 
the  Soviet  submarines. 

TODAY    THERE    ARE    FOUR    OCEANS 

These  developments  and  considerations 
lead  to  an  obvious  conclusion — today  our 
ocean  challenges  have  grown  from  two  to 
four. 

Ocean  number  one  now  Includes  the  Med- 
iterranean as  well  as  the  North  Atlantic 
and  western  approaches  to  Europe.  This  Is 
the  NATO  arc  of  responsibility. 

Ocean  number  two  Includes  the  Pacific 
approaches  to  the  Asian  continent  and  ex- 


tends all  the  way  from  the  Bering  Strait 
to  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 

Ocean  number  three  takes  in  the  great 
northern  reaches  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  which 
for  the  flrst  time  in  the  history  of  man  can 
be  exploited  by  seapower  because  of  the  ad- 
vent of  the  nuclear-powered  submarine. 
This  was  forcefully  demonstrated  in  Au- 
gust 1962  when  two  of  our  nuclear  subs,  the 
U.S.S.  Sea  Dragon  and  the  U.S.S.  Skate  ren- 
dezvoused at  the  North  Pole. 

Last  winter  the  Soviet  Union  announced 
that  one  of  their  nuclear-powered  subma- 
rines had.  also  surfaced  at  the  North  Pole. 
In  any  future  conflict  this  cotild  easily  be- 
come a  vast  silent  battleground  between 
opposing  submarines. 

Ocean  number  four  is  the  Afro-Asian 
Ocean  and  extends  from  New  GulKiea  across 
the  Southern  shores  of  Asia  and  around 
Africa.  This  is  a  brandnew  area  of  im- 
portance. 

UNITED   STATES  LOOKS   SEAWARD   FOR   SOLUTIONS 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  no 
longer  self-contained  adds  to  the  seriousness 
of  this  challenge.  We  are  forced  to  go  out- 
side our  continental  limits  for  strategic  raw 
materials.  Just  to  mention  a  few:  Over  50 
percent  of  our  cobalt  and  50  percent  of  the 
free  world's  copper  comes  from  Africa. 
Some  of  our  tin  comes  from  the  Par  East. 

Science  and  technology  are  now  looking 
seaward  for  a  solution.  As  the  population  of 
the  world  Increafes  and  ovu-  resources  on  land 
diminish  we  must  look  to  the  oceans  for 
food,  fresh  water,  raw  materials,  and  power. 
Mankind  has  always  derived  food  from  the 
oceans  In  the  form  of  fish.  We  are  now 
investigating  the  possibilities  of  extracting 
other  life-giving  elements  which  are  abun- 
dant beneath  the  surface  of  the  seas. 

The  Japanese  are  the  leaders  in  this  ex- 
ploration and  are  now  making  palatable 
dishes  from  such  things  as  seaweed  and 
algae.  U.S.  scientists  are  also  studying 
algae-based  foods  that  can  be  grown  and 
eaten  during  a  long  space  voyage. 

Fresh  water  supply  is  becoming  a  serious 
problem  in  certain  areas  of  the  United  States 
and  will  become  even  more  serious  in  the 
jears  to  come.  Several  distilling  plants  for 
making  fresh  water  from  salt  water  are  al- 
ready in  operation  in  this  country  and  else- 
where. Witness  the  highly  successful  de- 
sallnlzatlon  plant  that  was  recently  put  into 
operation  at  our  naval  base  at  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba,  for  example.  The  complete 
plant,  Installed  In  less  than  150  days,  now 
provides  the  base  with  Its  entire  water 
needs — two  and  a  quarter  million  gallons  a 
day. 

We  have  the  know-how,  but  the  cost  is 
prohibitive.  Recent  technological  develop- 
ments in  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy 
may  help,  but  an  accelerated  effort  In  this 
field  Is  a  must. 

Our  resources  In  some  raw  materials  are 
rapidly  giving  out.  The  oceans  are  a  vast 
storehouse  of  raw  materials.  For  Instance, 
rocklike  nodules  £>f  practically  pure  raw 
materials  have  been  photographed  on  the 
ocean  bottom.  They  range  across  the  entire 
spectrum  from  zinc  to  manganese.  All  that 
remains  Is  for  science  to  devise  economical 
methods  to  tmlock  the  door  to  this  store- 
house. 

ALL  ASPECTS  OF  SEAPOWER  AFFECT  OUR 
NATIONAL    INTERESTS 

From  a  geopolitical  as  well  as  from  a  mili- 
tary standp>olnt  we  have  a  profound  interest 
in  every  section  of  the  world.  Consequently 
the  importance  of  the  merchant  marine  to 
the  future  of  the  United  States  will  increase 
in  the  years  to  come. 

More  than  70,000  miles  of  vital  ocean 
routes  unite  the  free  world  and  bring  to- 
gether its  vast  resources.  These  ocean 
routes  are  as  fundamental  to  our  own  sur- 
vival as  eating,  breathing,  and  sleeping  are 
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to    the    human   body.     They   must    remain 
open. 

IVAN    HAS    CONE    TO    SEA 

Ivan  too  has  gone  to  sea  In  the  Interest 
of  Soviet  goals  because  the  Russians  recog- 
nize fully  the  Importance  of  the  oceans  to 
the  achievement  of  Communist  ambitions. 
Soviet  seapower  Is  modern  and  It  Is  grow- 
ing. The  Soviets  have  the  second  largest 
navy  In  the  world.  They  haHe  more  than 
20  cruisers,  160  destroyers,  and  as  mentioned 
before,  400  submarines.  Most  of  her  ships 
have  been  built  since  World  War  II. 

One  ship  of  particular  Interest  Is  the 
Komar  cl.oss  guided  missile  FT  boat.  Some 
of  these  patrol  boats  have  been  given  to 
Cuba  and  Indonesia.  Some  of  Russia's 
cruisers  are  equipped  with  surface-to-air 
missiles  and  several  Red  destroyers  are 
armed   with  surface-to-surface  missiles. 

Communist  China  has  also  embarked  on  a 
massive  buildup  of  her  naval  strength. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  Communist 
navies  are  growing  with  the  object  of  chal- 
lenging the  U.S.  supremacy  at  sea.  The 
Soviet  Union  now  understands  the  value  of 
seapower  and  has  come  to  realize  that  the 
Atlantic  bridge  Is  a  vital  link  of  allied 
strategy. 

*  The  Soviet  merchant  marine  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  She  recognizes  the  Im- 
portance of  the  simple,  seemingly  Innocuous 
looking  merchant  ship  with  Its  vital  cargo. 
The  USSR.,  unlike  the  United  States.  Is 
almost  self -sufficient  in  raw  materials.  Yet 
they  have  one  of  the  most  modern  mer- 
chant fleets  in  the  world  and  It  is  growing 
rapidly.  They  have  over  1.200  merctxant 
Bblps  today  and  the  signs  are  that  they  In- 
tend to  more  than  double  this  fleet  by  1970. 
In  5  years  they  could  have  the  world's  largest 
and  most  modern  merchant  marine.  This  Is 
In  contrast  to  only  581  merchant  ships  In 
Russia  In  1954.  By  1966  the  Soviets  wUl  sur- 
pass us  In  ships. 

Further,  there  Is  a  very  fine  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  peaceful  uses  of  a  mer- 
chant ship  and  Its  wartime  uses.  In  fact  this 
line  Is  nearly  Indistinguishable  because  the 
passenger  ship,  for  example,  lends  Itself  to 
warlike  transportation  of  troops.  In  the 
Cuban  crisis.  It  was  merchant  shipping  that 
took  the  missiles  Into  Cuba  and  others  that 
took  them  out. 

In  the  fishing  Industry.  Soviet  Russia  has 
invaded  every  major  fishing  ground  through- 
out the  world  and  she  will  soon  surpass 
Japan.  If  she  hasn't  already,  as  the  No.  1 
Industrial  fishing  country  In  the  world. 
In  that  connection,  Russia  has  had  trawl- 
ers operating  In  close  to  both  of  our  coasts. 
Often,  these  trawlers  are  equipped  with  more 
electronic  equipment  than  one  would  nor- 
mally attribute  to  Jiist  fishing. 

Soviet  Russia  has  more  than  100  oceano- 
graphlc  survey  vessels  working  worldwide. 
It  Is  app>arent  that  she  has  In  mind  not  only 
the  future  military  uses  of  the  ocean  depths 
but  also  their  economic  potential.  Includ- 
ing mining  the  ocean  bottoms  for  raw  mate- 
rials. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  Just  scratched  the 
surface  In  th^  exploration  of  the  ocean 
depths.  The  Thresher  tragedy  in  1963  clearly 
Illustrated  that  we  probably  know  less  about 
the  ocean  depths  than  we  do  about  space. 

We  have  begun  to  make  breakthroughs, 
however,  and  one  of  them  has  been  with  the 
bathyscaphe  Trieste.  The  Trieste  descended 
to  the  deepest  spot  In  the  oceans,  a  depth  of 
over  6  miles  In  the  Marianas  Trench.  In  1960. 
This  trip  was  Just  as  spectacular  from  a  sci- 
entific point  of  view  as  the  more  widely  pub- 
licized orbiting  of  the  earth. 

UJS.  rLEETS  ABX  DKPLOTED  AlfO  RXAOT 

At  preaent  we  can  boast  of  the  greatest 
Navy  In  the  world  to  meet  this  challenge. 
Our  U.S.  fieets  are  deployed  worldwide — 
the  Ist  Fleet  in  the  Pacific,  the  2d  Fleet 
In  the  Western  Altantlc  and  the  Caribbean. 


the  6th  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
7th  Fleet  In  the  Western  Pacific,  where  right 
now  It  la  in  the  South  China  Sea.  These 
forces  can  anticipate  trouble  and  often  their 
timely  arrival  In  an  area  of  tension  Is  enough 
to  deter  actual  conflict. 

MILITABT    MIGHT   CAN    BE   PBOJECTEO   FROM   THE 
SEA 

Fortunately,  our  mobile  sea  bases  can  per- 
form an  Important  military  function.  There 
Is  no  form  of  military  power  that  we  can- 
not project  from  our  mobile  bases  at  sea. 
We  can  project  alrpower  from  our  mobile 
airfields,  the  carrier.  We  can  project  mis- 
sile power  from  surface  ships  and  submarines; 
gunpKJwer  from  surface  ships;  and  the  com- 
bat-ready marine  with  his  heavy  equipment 
from  our  amphibious  forces. 

For  these  reasons  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  are  a  basic  Instrument  In  the  execu- 
tion of  a  policy  of  graduated  deterrence. 

Seapower  is  Ideally  suited  to  execute  a 
defense  policy  of  graduated  deterrence. 
Seaborne  striking  forces  can  apply  any  de- 
gree of  military  power  required. 

For  an  example  of  a  show  of  force  without 
firing  a  shot  take  the  Cuban  crisis;  for 
putting  men  ashore  to  prevent  trouble  as 
well  as  handle  It.  we  had  the  Lebanon  crisis; 
for  air  strikes  deep  Inland  look  at  Vietnam; 
and  if  necessary  we  could  engage  In  any 
size  war  with  aircraft  operating  from  mobile 
airfields  and  the  FBM  submarines  deployed 
with  Polaris  missiles. 

Today  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have 
more  Jobs  to  do  than  ever  before. 

First  Is  the  projection  of  alrpower  deep 
Inland  from  carriers.  Then  there  is  subma- 
rine   warfare,    and    antisubmarine    warfare. 

Another  function  is  In  space.  The  Navy 
Is  in  space  in  many  areas,  but  the  best  known 
is  Its  Polaris  missile  program.  Polaris  mis- 
siles are  launched  from  nuclear  powered 
submarines  In  the  submerged  condition. 
The  Polaris  has  been  called  "an  Intercon- 
tinental ballistic  mlselle  In  a  hole — and  the 
hole  moves." 

THE    NAVT-MARINE   CORPS   TEAM 

One  Of  the  most  important  functions  of 
OUT  Navy  is  the  projection  of  the  combat, 
ready  marine  ashore.  This  involves  the 
Navy-Marine  Corps  team  which  Is  unique 
In  history  because  of  its  mobility  and  the 
fact  that  It  can  engage  In  all  forms  of  war- 
fare— land,  sea,  and  air.  Furthermore,  there 
Is  a  basic  maxim  of  warfare  which  the  Navy- 
Marine  Corps  team  adheres  to:  That  Is. 
never  separate  the  fighting  man  from  his 
equipment. 

This  team.  too.  Is  able  to  fight  at  any  end 
of  the  warfare  spectrum. 

At  one  end  of  the  spectrum  Is  the  "show 
of  the  fiag."  The  bluejackets  and  marines 
are  outstanding  ambassadors  of  good  will. 
When  these  boys  go  ashore  In  the  ports  of 
our  friends  and  allies  their  outstanding  con- 
duct Inspires  in  that  country  a  confidence 
in  us  to  support  them  in  time  of  trouble. 
Our  ships  can  also  show  the  flag  In  areas 
where  the  people  have  never  before  come  In 
contact  with   Americans. 

And.  as  I  have  pointed  out  previously,  we 
can  continue  up  the  spectrum  to  putting 
marines  ashore  to  handle  trouble,  to  fight 
any  type  of  war. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  our  marines 
and  sailors,  I  must  say  that  everything  I  have 
discussed  to  this  point  comes  to  nothing  if 
the  bluejacket  and  enlisted  marine  does 
not  do  his  Job.  And  even  in  this  modern 
age.  these  boys  must  be  led  properly  If  they 
are  to  perform  satisfactorily. 

This  then  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of 
leadership;  possibly  the  most  complicated 
yet  essential  subject  in  military  as  well  as 
civilian  life.  Leadership  Is  the  supreme 
achievement  of  a  successful  man.  And  the 
secret  of  good  leadership  Is  found  In  the 
Holy  Bible — "Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you." 


SUMMARY 


In  summary,  our  free  use  of  the  seas  win 
play  an  ever  increasing  role  In  the  world 
situation  of  the  future.  It  Is  of  primary 
significance  that  the  Communists,  who  oc- 
cupy the  world's  greatest  single  land  mass. 
should  show  so  much  interest  In  the  sea 
You  might  compare  the  Soviet  Union  to  a 
magician.  While  the  world  focuses  its  at- 
tention on  the  right  hand  which  is  up  in  the 
air  or  in  space,  the  left  hand  is  carrying  out 
an  equally  Important  part  of  the  trick  and 
Is  in  the  oceanic  pocket. 

We  have  had  our  first  major  showdowns 
at  sea  and  we  accomplished  our  national  ob- 
jectives. Recent  world  events  may  forecast 
more  showdowns.  The  next  one  could  come 
at  any  time  and  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
United  States. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  meet  it  promptly 
and  win.  This  can  be  accomplished  through 
strong  seapower. 


CORPORATE  MANAGEMENT  INTER- 
LOCKS  ACT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  may  extend 
Ills  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduce  a  bill,  the  Corporate  Manage- 
ment Interlocks  Act,  to  amend  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Clayton  Act  against  in- 
terlocking directorates.  This  bill  results 
from  an  extensive  study  made  by  the 
staff  of  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  dur- 
ing the  88th  Congress. 

On  March  12,  1965,  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee published  a  270-page  sta£E  re- 
port, entitled  "Interlocks  in  Corporate 
Management."  This  staff  report  con- 
tains a  comprehensive  study  of  the  legis- 
lation relative  to  corporate  management 
interlocks  that  has  been  enacted  since 
the  Clayton  Act  in  1914,  It  also  contains 
an  analysis  of  the  cases  that  have  arisen 
under  all  of  these  statutes.  In  addition, 
the  staff  study  contains  a  vast  amount  of 
detailed  information  on  the  current 
structure  of  interlocking  relationships 
among  a  representative  sample  of  our 
major  corporations. 

The  bill  that  I  introduce  today  follows 
the  model  bill  suggested  in  the  staff  re- 
port as  an  appropriate  basis  for  further 
study  and  hearings.  In  its  report,  the 
staff  found  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  evi- 
dence to  show  how  current  corporate 
management  interlocks  in  operation  af- 
fect specific  business  transactions,  A 
model  bill  that  would  eliminate,  from  an 
analytical  viewpoint,  known  defects  in 
existing  law,  and  which  would  proceed 
from  a  consistent  governmentwide  pol- 
icy, was  suggested  as  a  basis  for  going 
forward  in  this  important  antitrust  field. 
The  model  bill  would  serve  as  a  basis 
for  further  consideration  and  hearings. 
so  that  the  results  that  reasonably  may 
be  anticipated  from  specific  amendments 
to  existing  law  may  be  thoroughly 
probed. 

The  need  for  legislation  at  this  time  to 
deal  with  the  problems  that  exist  in  the 
statutory  framework  that  deals  with  in- 
terlocking corporate  management  rela- 


tionships is  underscored  by  the  following 
conclusions  from  the  staff  report: 

Notwithstanding  the  assertions  that  the 
Clayton  Act,  In  Its  interlocking  directorate 
provisions,  embodied  the  legislation  that  had 
been  requested  by  the  President,  It  has 
proved  to  be  too  restricted  In  scope  to  be 
effective.  Section  8,  In  its  coverage  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  companies.  Is  restricted 
to  directors  and,  hence,  falls  to  Include  all 
tnose  members  of  management  whose  inter- 
locks would  have  the  same  effects  as  those  of 
directors.  The  provisions  relative  to  banks 
apply  only  to  horizontal  interlocks  and  do  not 
prohibit  ties  with  the  corporations  that  do 
business  with  banks.  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial corporations  are  not  prohibited  to 
have  indirect  rather  than  direct  links,  nor  are 
they  prohibited  from  Interlocking  with  sup- 
pliers or  customers  who  are  not  competitors. 

In  any  event,  limitations  on  the  scope  of 
its  prohibitions,  and  the  easy  avoidance  of 
section  8's  express  restrictions  has  resulted 
m  a  failure  of  enforcement  even  as  to  those 
interlocks  where  there  Is  a  practical  certainty 
that  competition  Is  adversely  affected. 

•  •  •  •  * 

The  ancillary  legislation  and  the  Imple- 
menting regulations  that  have  been  devel- 
oped to  reinforce  the  Clayton  Act's  Interlock- 
ing directorate  prohibitions  are  as  much  a 
patchwork  as  sections  8  and  10  of  the  Clayton 
Act  Itself.  From  Industry  to  industry  and 
from  agency  to  agency  the  types  of  Interlock- 
ing relationships  sought  to  be  controlled,  the 
persons  subject  to  the  laws'  prohibitions,  the 
tests  to  be  applied  for  an  administrative  ap- 
proval, the  penalties  Imposed  on  violators, 
and  the  administrative  philosophies  are  dis- 
crepant as  frequently  as  similar.  This  con- 
dition does  not  result  from  a  piecemeal  ap- 
plication of  a  coordinated  policy.  The  differ- 
ences in  the  statutes  and  the  regulations 
that  have  been  reviewed  cannot  readily  be 
Identified  with  an  effort  to  adapt  a  dominant 
overall  policy  against  common  corporate 
managements  to  the  particular  supervisory 
requirements  of  the  regulated  Industries.  On 
the  contrary,  the  differences  In  the  statutes 
and  regulations  are  more  rationally  subject 
to  the  concltislon  that  they  represent  a  series 
of  tentative  precautionary  forays  into  situa- 
tions where  ultimate  goals  were  not  always 
clearly  perceived. 

In  operation,  the  body  of  Federal  leglsla- 
ton  has  not  effectively  prevented  Interlocks 
In  corporate  managements  In  the  fields  It 
covers. 

•  •  *  •  • 

The  regulatory  bodies,  whose  enabling 
statutes  authorized  enforcement  of  prohibi- 
tions against  interlocks,  tended  to  slump  into 
a  pattern  where  approval  generally  was 
granted  to  Industry  applications  for  other- 
wise prohibited  Interlocks.  Over  the  years 
the  tendency  for  a  regulatory  body  to  be- 
come identified  with  the  Industry  problems 
in  which  it  Is  immersed  has  manifested  Itself, 
insofar  as  the  problem  of  Interlocking  man- 
agements are  concerned.  In  sympathy  for  the 
Industry  viewpoint.  In  relation  to  the  mul- 
titude of  other  problems  that  the  regulatory 
bodies  dally  confront,  the  problems  of  inter- 
locks in  corporate  management  apparently 
have  not  been  considered  to  be  of  major  slg- 
nlflcance. 

•  •  •  *  • 

The  staff's  analysis  of  the  interlocking 
management  relationships  involved  In  the 
74-company  sample  selected  for  study  shows 
that  the  high  frequency  of  management 
links  that  generated  passage  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  and  which  was  found  to  continue  to 
•xist  In  the  numerous  Investigations  and 
studies  that  had  been  conducted  since  1914, 
lias  persisted  with  no  perceptible  lessening 
until  1962.  It  Is  clear,  notwithstanding  all 
legislation  to  the  contrary,  that  widespread 
Interlocks  among  corporate  managements  In 
1914  were,  and  have  continued  to  be,  a  char- 


acteristic of  the  way  American  business 
operates.  It  is  a  factual  feature  of  UJ3, 
.corporate  organization. 

In  Its  survey  of  the  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial, banking,  and  insurance  categories 
In  the  74-company  sample  selected  for 
analysis,  the  staff  found  that  the  total  of 
1,449  directorship  positions  were  available 
on  December  31,  1962.  These  directorships 
were  filled  by  1,206  Individuals,  182  of  whom 
had  multiple  links  that  accounted  for  425 
directorships  in  the  74  companies.  These 
1,206  directors,  plus  the  274  officers  of  the 
74  companies  that  were  involved  In  manage- 
ment ties  with  other  companies,  participated 
in  3,180  management  interlocks  with  Indus- 
trial-contimerclal  companies,  865  manage- 
ment connections  with  banks  and  other  fi- 
nancial Institutions,  456  management  posi- 
tions in  insurance  companies,  and  105  inter- 
locks with  other  business  organizations.  All 
told,  the  1,480  directors  and  officers  of  the 
74-company  sample  had  4,428  conunon  man- 
agement connections  in  other  corporations. 
*  •  •  •  • 

Such  a  model  bill  should  give  effect  to  the 
following  considerations : 

(a)  The  Government  should  have  a  uni- 
fied and  consistent  policy  with  respect  to 
Interlocked  corporate  managements  that  ap- 
plies to  all  types  of  business  in  Interstate 
commerce. 

(b)  This  policy  should  have  as  an  objec- 
tive enlargement  of  the  corporate  mana- 
gerial base. 

(c)  Inherent  conflicts  between  the  pri- 
vate interests  of  the  individual  and  the 
corporation  he  serves,  and  conflicts  In  the 
corporate  interests  which  he  serves  as  a 
fiduciary,  should  be  eliminated. 

(d)  Relationships  that  reasonably  would 
impair  the  vigor  of  competition  should  be 
avoided. 

(e)  Defects  In,  and  omissions  from,  cov- 
erage of  present  law  should  be  eliminated. 

In  appligation  of  these  policies,  the  model 
bill  should  be  designed  to  accomplish  the 
following : 

1.  Prohibit  any  person,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, at  the  same  time,  from  being  a  direc- 
tor, officer,  or  employee  with  management 
functions,  or  having  a  representative  or 
nominee  for  such  purpose,  In  any  two  or 
more  corporations,  any  one  of  which  has 
capital,  surplus,  and  undivided  profits  aggre- 
gating more  than  $1  million; 

2.  This  prohibition  would  apply  to  the 
corporation  or  corporations,  and  to  the  rep- 
resentatives or  nominees,  Involved; 

3.  The  prohibition  would  be  operative  If 
any  one  of  the  corporations  Involved  were  In 
interstate  commerce; 

4.  The  prohibition  would  apply  to  all 
classes  of  corporations  and  to  all  types  of 
business  that  otherwise  met  the  Jurisdic- 
tional requirements; 

5.  The  prohibition  would  apply  to  horizon- 
tal Interlocks  between  actual  or  potential 
competitors,  and  to  vertical  Interlocks  be- 
tween actual  or  potential  customers,  sup- 
pliers, and  sources  of  credit  or  capital; 

6.  The  prohibition  would  not  apply  to 
subsidiaries  or  related  companies,  or  per- 
sons, that  owned  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
voting  capital  stock  of  the  corporations  In- 
volved; 

7.  The  prohibition  would  not  apply  if  spe- 
cific approval  were  granted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice;  and 

8.  The  prohibition  would  take  precedence 
over  any  other  provision  of  existing  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  the 
model  bill  are  as  foUows: 

H.R.  11572 
A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the  Clayton  Act 

to  prohibit  certain  corporate  management 

Interlocking  relationships,  and  for  other 

purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Corporate  Manage- 
ment Interlocks  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Section  8  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against  un- 
lawful restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  October  15,  1914 
(Clayton  Act,  38  Stat.  732,  as  amended,  15 
U.S.C.  19  (1964) ) ,  Is  amended  as  foUovre: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful,  unless 
specific  approval  for  such  relationship  has 
been  granted  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  upon  due  showing  In  the  form 
and  manner  prescribed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, that  such  relationship  in  consideration 
of  all  relevant  factors  accords  to  the  max- 
imum extent  practicable  with  the  objectives 
of  the  antitrtist  laws — 

"(1)  for  any  natural  person  who  Is  a  di- 
rector, officer,  or  employee  with  management 
functions,  of  any  person  engaged  in  com- 
merce at  the  same  time  to  hold  the  position 
of  director,  officer,  or  employee  with  man- 
agement functions,  or  to  have  a  representa- 
tive or  nominee  who  represents  such  person 
as  a  director,  officer,  or  employee  VTlth  man- 
agement functions,  in  any  other  person  (a) 
who  Is  an  actual  or  potential  competitor,  or 

(b)  who  Is  an  actual  or  potential  customer, 
or  supplier,  or  source  of  credit  or  capital,  or 

(c)  whose  principal  btisiness  in  purpose  or  In 
fact  is  the  holding  of  stock  In,  or  control  of. 
any  other  person  in  commerce; 

"(2)  for  any  person  engaged  In  commerce 
knowingly  to  have  a  director,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee with  management  functions  who,  at 
the  same  time,  holds  the  position  of  director, 
officer,  or  employee  with  management  func- 
tions, or  who  has  a  representative  or  nominee 
who  represents  such  person  as  a  director,  offi- 
cer, or  employee  with  management  func- 
tions. In  any  other  person  (a)  who  is  an 
actual  or  potential  competitor,  or  (b)  who  Is 
an  actual  or  potential  customer,  or  supplier, 
or  sotu-ce  of  credit  or  capital,  or  (c)  whose 
principal  bvisiness  In  purpose  or  In  fact  Is 
the  holding  of  stock  In,  or  control  of,  any 
other  person  in  commerce; 

"(3)  for  any  person  to  be  a  representative 
or  nominee  of  any  person  who  Is  a  director, 
officer,  or  employee  with  management  func- 
tions of  any  person  engaged  In  commerce  so 
that  such  director,  officer,  or  employee  with 
management  functions  may  hold  the  posi- 
tion of  director,  officer,  or  employee  with 
management  functions,  In  any  other  person 
(a)  who  is  an  actual  or  potential  competitor, 
or  (b)  who  Is  an  actual  or  potential  cus- 
tomer, or  supplier,  or  source  of  credit  or 
capital,  or  (c)  whose  principal  business  In 
purpose  or  in  fact  Is  the  holding  of  stock  in, 
or  control  of,  any  other  person  In  commerce. 
"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  (1)  If  any  one  of  the  persons  involved 
In  an  Interlocking  relationship  shall  have 
capital,  surplus,  and  undivided  profits  ag- 
gregating more  than  $1,000,000,  and  (2)  If 
any  one  of  the  persons  Involved  in  an  Inter- 
locking relationship  Is  engaged  in  commerce; 
provided,  however,  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  profit  any  interlocking  rela- 
tionship when  one  of  the  persons  Involved 
directly  or  Indirectly  lawfully  owns  more 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  voting  stock  of 
the  other  or  others,  or  where  50  per  centum 
or  more  of  the  voting  stock  of  each  of  the 
persons  involved  in  an  interlocking  relation- 
ship Is  directly  or  indirectly  lawfully  owned 
by  the  same  person, 

"(c)  To  the  extent  that  any  provision  of 
the  Federal  laws  listed  herein,  and  any  reg- 
ulations promulgated  thereunder,  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  provisions  of  this  section  8  shall  take 
precedence  and  shall  be  controlling: 

"(1)  Clayton  Act,  section  10;  15  U.S.C.  20 
(1964): 

"(2)  Panama  Canal  Act.  as  amended:  49 
U.S.C.  5(14).  5(15),  5(16)   (1964); 

"(3)  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as 
amended,  sections  1(3)  (b),  5(4),  20a(12): 
49U.S.C.  l(3)(b),5(4),20(a)(12)  (1964); 
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"(4)  Banking  Act  of  1933,  as  amended, 
section  32;  12  US  C.  78  (1964); 

"(5)  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended;  section  212;  47  U.S.C.  212  (1964): 

"(6)  Federal  Power  Act  of  1935.  as 
amended;  section  305(b):  16  U.S.C.  825(d) 
( 1964 ) ; 

"(7)  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935,  as  amended;  section  17(c);  15  U.S.C. 
79q(c)    (1964); 

•■(8)  Investment  Comp>any  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended;  section  10;  15  US.C.  80a-10 
(1964); 

"(9)  Federal  Aviation  Act.  as  amended; 
section  409;  49  U.S.C.  1379  (1964); 

"(10)  Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act. 
as  amended:  section  8;  27  U.S.C.  208  (1964); 

"(11)  McCarran -Ferguson  In.surance  Anti- 
trust Moratorium  Act,  as  amended;  15  U.S.C. 
1011-1015  (1964). 

"(d)  Any  person  who  wl'lfully  violates 
this  section  8,  or  any  regulation  promul- 
gated thereunder,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50,000 
or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year, 
or  both.  In  the  discretion  of  the  court." 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  on  and  after^  twenty-four  months 
after  the  date  of  enacwnent. 


seem  a  minor  injustice,  but  no  injustices 
were  contemplated  when  we  approved 
these  changes  in  the  social  security  law 
and  certainly  innocent  people  should  not 
suffer  because  of  an  oversight  In  the  pro- 
visions of  the  amendments. 


ALLOWING    WAIVERS    OP    CERTAIN 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  I  introduce  today  is  done  so  with  re- 
gret— regret  that  the  strong  intent  of 
this  Congress  to  provide  increased  bene- 
fits to  those  covered  by  social  security 
has  not  had  the  results  it  should  have 
had  in  many  cases. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  many 
of  our  veterans  who  are  receiving  disabil- 
ity pensions,  as  well  as  social  security 
benefits,  have  had  their  veterans  pen- 
sions decreased  by  amounts  tripling  the 
increased  benefits  provided  for  In  the 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
we  recently  approved. 

I  could  cite  many  examples,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  one  will  suffice.  A  Rhode  Is- 
land veteran  who  was  receiving  $75  per 
month  in  veterans'  benefits  has  had  that 
monthly  stipend  decreased  to  $43  per 
month  because  his  social  security  bene- 
fits were  increased  by  $7.10  per  month. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  many  in  my 
State  alone  and  I  know  that  throughout 
the  country  there  must  be  many  more 
who  are  affected  in  this  same  manner.  I 
know  that  it  was  not  my  Intent  to  de- 
crease anyone's  income  when  I  voted  for 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1965 — in  fact,  it  was  my  high  hope,  and 
I  believe  it  was  likewise  with  the  major- 
ity of  my  colleagues,  that  all  of  our  social 
.security  recipients  would  benefit  from 
the  Increase  we  approved  for  them.  To 
have  our  good  intentions  boomerang  in 
such  a  manner  is  particularly  distasteful 
to  me  and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
see  fit  to  adopt  this  measure  I  introduce 
today  with  httle  or  no  delay.  In  this 
way,  we  can  speedily  correct  what  may 


DENTAL  RESEARCH  AND 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Foe  arty  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like 
to  include  a  speech  which  I  delivered  at 
the  National  Conference  on  Dental  Re- 
search and  Education,  Washington,  D.C., 
on  October  6,  1965: 

The  Role  or  the  Federal  Government  in 

Medical-Dental  Research  and  Education 
(Speech  by  the  Honorable  John  E.  Fogartt, 

Member  of  Congress  from  Rhode  Island) 

Thank  you.  Dr.  Hlne.  Before  beginning 
my  talk.  I  want  to  offer  you  my  best  wishes 
for  your  coming  year  as  President  of  the 
American  Dental  Association.  The  dentists 
of  the  Nation  have  often  furnished  strong 
leadership  in  the  health  field  and  I'm  sure 
they  will  continue  to  do  so  during  your 
tenure  in  office. 

Let  me  say.  too.  that  I  think  this  meeting 
takes  place  at  a  most  appropriate  time.  The 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  now  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  has  made  remarkable  progress 
In  health  research  and  health  education. 
Combining  what  has  already  been  passed 
with  what  can  be  reasonably  anticipated,  I 
think  the  title  we  have  been  given.  "The 
Health  Congress."  has  been  fairly  earned. 

A  number  of  us  here  in  this  room  have 
spent  a  lot  of  hours  over  the  years  persuad- 
ing Congress  to  be  realistic  both  in  apprais- 
ing the  health  needs  of  the  Nation  and  In 
allocating  enough  money  to  meet  those  needs. 
We've  had  setbacks  during  this  time  but  the 
accomplishments  of  the  past  2  years  com- 
pensate quite  adequately  for  any  previous 
disappointments. 

Strong  support  for  health  research  dates 
back  more  than  2  years,  of  course,  but  this 
Isn't  true  of  support  of  professional  educa- 
tion. In  this.  Congress  tended  to  lag,  to  hold 
back.  But  now  we  are  moving  on  both  these 
fronts  and  I,  for  one,  am  most  hopeful  that 
we  will  intensify  our  progress  in  coming 
years. 

The  topic  I  am  to  address  myself  to  this 
morning  is  "The  Role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Medical -Dental  Research  and  Educa- 
tion." I  have  only  one  quarrel  with  the  title. 
It  is,  scientifically  speaking,  8.3  percent 
ambiguous.  The  word  "role"  has  two  pos- 
sible meanings:  a  factual  recitation  of  what 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  doing  or  a 
qualitative  judgment  as  to  whether  it  has 
been  doing  too  little,  just  enough  or  too 
much.  I'm  going  to  pay  some  attention  to 
both  these  interpretations  but  I  Imagine  you 
would  agree  that  the  latter  Is  the  more 
significant  of  the  two. 

In  looking  at  what  the  Government  has.  In 
fact,  been  doing.  I'm  sorry  we  don't  have  an 
exobiologlst  to  lead  the  discussion.  Ex- 
obiology— if  you  haven't  noticed  it — is  a  new 
discipline  defined  as  being  the  study  of  life 
on  other  planets.  I  call  It  a  new  discipline 
advisedly  since  some  scientists  deny  Its  ex- 
istence, saying  no  one  has  yet  demonstrated 
that  it  has  any  real  subject  matter.  It  seems 
to  me  unduly  harsh.  If  not  un-American,  to 


say  that  a  man  shouldn't  talk  just  because  he 
hasn't  anything  to  talk  about  and  so  I'm 
going  to  ignore  that  particular  criticism. 

In  fact,  I'm  going  to  go  even  further 
When  I  suggest  that  we  cou'.d  use  an  exo- 
biologlst. I  mean  one  from  some  other  plan- 
et. He  could  help  us,  perhaps,  to  see  this 
country  In  an  objective  manner,  with  fresh 
eyes,  without  the  prejudices  we  all  ines- 
capably acquire  through  the  years. 

Looked  at  In  this  way.  the  United  States 
is  a  nation  of  some  190  million  people  ac- 
counting for  an  annual  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  about  $650  billion  and  a  total  labor 
force  of  some  75  million  men  and  women. 
Though  we  enjoy  a  median  family  income 
of  nearly  $7,000,  other  available  statistics  tell 
us  that  one  out  of  every  five  families  is  im- 
poverished; that  is,  has  an  annual  family 
Income  of  less  than  $3,000.  A  considerable 
number  of  us,  77  million,  are  either  less  than 
21  or  more  than  65.  ages  during  which  special 
health  needs  are  evident. 

As  a  nation,  we  have,  in  the  past  5  years. 
become  acutely  conscious  of  the  extent  to 
which  poverty,  hunger  and  disease  dwell 
among  us  and  of  what  they  cost  not  only 
In  terms  of  productive  capacity  but.  more 
Importantly,  in  terms  of  human  anguish  and 
misery.  As  a  nation,  we  are  generally  agreed 
that  our  health  goal  is  threefold:  to  prevent 
as  much  disease  as  possible;  to  control  and 
cure  that  which  we  can't  prevent  and.  third. 
to  have  a  supply  of  highly  qualified  health 
personnel  adequate  enough  that  services  are 
accessible  to  everyone  in  need.  Finally,  we 
live  In  a  society  that  agrees  that  health  Is 
not  just  a  precious  heritage  or  a  pragmatic 
prerequisite,  but  a  human  right.  And  we 
acknowledge  that  both  the  public  and  the 
private  sectors  of  our  Nation  have  a  role 
to  play  in  establishing  that  right,  though 
there  are  differences  among  us  as  to  the 
nature  of  6ach  sector's  role. 

In  pursuing  these  goals  we  spent,  in  1964. 
about  $35  billion  on  health  services,  which 
amounts  to  6  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  Nearly  3  million  people,  or  4  per- 
cent of  the  total  labor  force,  were  engaged 
either  in  providing  these  health  services  or 
supporting  the  provision  of  them. 

Most  of  that  $35  billion  represents  paj-raent 
from  a  member  of  the  public  to  a  member 
of  the  health  professions  in  exchange  for 
personal  health  service  within  the  private 
practice  system.  About  5  percent  of  it.  or 
some  $1.8  billion,  was  spent  on  health  re- 
lated research.  Since  1947.  the  Nation  has 
spent  some  $12  billion  for  health  related 
research.  Since  1950.  health  related  research 
and  development  has  gone  from  being  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  to  being  one-quarter  of   1  percent. 

Of  the  $1.8  billion  spent  in  1965  for  health 
related  research.  25  percent  came  from  pri- 
vate Industry;  15  percent  came  from  pri- 
vate philanthropy,  voluntary  health  agencies 
and  miscellaneous  sources,  and  the  remain- 
ing 60  percent  came  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Federal  share  Is.  by  and  brge. 
funneled  through  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

In  fiscal  1964.  NIH  distributed  some  $757 
million  Just  in  grants  and  awards.  Of  the 
50  States,  New  York  received  the  largest 
single  share,  $123  million,  and  Wyoming  and 
Nevada  received  the  smallest.  $300,000  each. 
The  top  five  States  taken  together— New 
York.  California.  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Illinois — received  nearly  half  of 
the  total  amount. 

Quite  recently,  It  Is  worth  noting.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  spoke  about  this  disproportion 
in  distribution  and  directed  that  efforts  be 
undertaken  to  explore  its  significance.  I 
don't  need  to  tell  you  that  this  question  has 
been  a  vexing  one  for  some  time;  many  of 
you  can  testify  to  this  personally.  There  is 
no  question  that  it  needs  to  be  explored 
and  NIH  and  other  agencies  should  soon  be 
giving  It  a  thorough  and  unbiased  examina- 
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tlon.    As  they  do  so,  however,  two  things 
should  be  clear. 

First,  whatever  the  disproportion  may 
mean,  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  In- 
stitutions receiving  large  amounts  of  money 
have  used  them  unwisely  or  could  have 
carried  out  the  projects  they  had  In  hand 
with  less  funds.  Secondly,  in  extending 
substantial  assistance  to  those  Institutions 
that  are  now  ready  to  begin  mounting  a 
serious  program  of  research,  we  don't  have  to 
assume  that  the  money  being  given  them 
has  to  be  taken  from  the  amounts  now 
allocated  to  others. 

And  that  last  statement  leads  us  directly 
into  general  questions  that  mvist  be  posed 
before  we  talk  about  the  specific  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  area.  The  ques- 
tions are  these:  Are  we,  as  a  nation,  spending 
too  much  m  health  research  and  education? 
Is  it  unreasonable  to  talk,  as  I  just  have. 
Implicitly,  of  Increasing  our  financial  com- 
mitment? 

Anyone  who  would  answer  these  questions 
affirmatively  must  then  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  the  current  role  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

By  way  of  giving  you  my  answer  to  them, 
let  me  restate  some  of  the  statistics  already 
quoted : 

We  are  a  nation  of  190  million  people  with 
an  annual  gross  national  product  of  $650 
billion.  Many  of  us  are  either  under  21  or 
over  65  and  consequently  have  some  special 
health  needs.  About  20  percent  of  us  have 
incomes  that  are  generally  agreed  to  be  less 
than  is  necessary  for  fully  adequate  lives. 

Of  our  gross  national  product,  about  one- 
quarter  of  1  percent  Is  spent  on  health- 
related  research,  about  one-quarter  of  1  per- 
cent is  all  that  we  spend  to  search  out  the 
causes  of  disease  and  find  ways  to  over- 
come it. 

I  don't  think  that  is  too  much,  and  when 
I  say  this,  I  believe  I  am  making  the  under- 
statement of  the  centiu-y.  A  much  more 
serious  and  appropriate  question  is  whether 
It  is  enough.  I  am  personally  inclined  to 
think  that  we  can  do  more  and  that  we 
should  be  doing  more.  When  I  say  that  we 
could  reasonably  be  spending  four  times  as 
much  as  we  are,  many  of  you  might  think 
I  have  finally  taken  leave  of  my  senses.  But 
let  me  make  that  same  statement  in  another 
way:  It  would  not  be  inappropriate  for  the 
Nation  to  devote  1  percent  of  its  gross  na- 
tional product  to  health-related  research. 
Put  this  way,  I  don't  think  the  statement 
sounds  so  outlandish. 

In  any  case,  the  area  of  concern,  the  area 
worth  talking  about  here  is  in  the  direction 
of  whether  we  are  doing  enough,  not  whether 
we  are  doing  too  much. 

Having  put  this  forward  as  a  premise,  let 
me  then  ask  whether  the  proportionate  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  Is  what  It  should 
be. 

In  considering  this,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  counter  the  current  disposition  on 
the  part  of  many  people  to  talk  of  the  Nation 
as  "us"  and  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
"them."  as  If  the  Federal  Government  were 
something  entirely  apart  from  and  alien  to 
the  country.  This  Is.  fiatly.  nonsense.  The 
legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  headed  by  men  and  women  who  must, 
every  2  years,  present  themselves  to  the  elec- 
torate to  be  rehired  or  fired.  Much  the  same 
is  true  of  the  executive  branch.  The  Presi- 
dent, every  4  years,  must  come  before  the 
people  personally  to  have  his  mandate  ex- 
tended or  ended.  Every  2  years  he  goes  be- 
fore the  people,  in  a  very  real  if  not  personal 
sense,  when  the  congressional  elections  are 
beld.  The  Federal  Government,  then,  Is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  Nation  as,  say,  the  auto- 
mobile Industry,  and  has  as  sure  a  finger  on 
the  public  pulse  as  does,  say,  the  television 
business. 

Perhaps  this  sounds  to  you  as  if  I'm  be- 
laboring the  obvious.    Frankly,  I  hope  It  does 


because  that  would  mean  you  are  free  of  this 
prevalent  disease  of  Federal  allergy.  Now, 
there  are  two  types  of  Federal  allergy.  One 
is  the  Birch  s3mdrome  and  the  main  symptom 
Is  foaming  at  the  mouth  when  the  word 
"government"  is  even  mentioned.  I'm  not 
concerned  with  that  type  here.  The  other 
one,  with  which  I  am  concerned,  affects  peo- 
ple who  think  In  favor  of  Federal  action  but 
don't  like  to  say  so  out  loud.  When  the 
chips  are  down,  they  mumble.  They  tend  to 
apologize  for  favoring  Federal  action,  to  talk 
around  the  issue,  apparently  wanting  to  mask 
their  support.  I  see  no  reason  to  be  so  shy. 
The  Federal  Government  springs  from  the 
people  and  Is  part  of  the  people.  Its  re- 
sources are  the  people's  resources  and  they 
ought  to  be  taken  Into  account  when  we  talk 
about  solving  problems  that  afflict  the  peo- 
ple. To  favor  Federal  action  in  some  area  or 
other  Is  nothing  more  than  saying  It  Is  some- 
times necessary  for  all  our  people  to  act  to- 
gether at  one  time  and  with  one  purpose. 

There  can  be  no  clearer  application  of  this 
than  in  health-related  research.  I  have 
never  seen  a  study  claiming  that  the  people 
of  Georgia  are  Immune  from  oral  cancer  or 
that  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  have  no 
arthritis  or  that  heart  attacks  are  unknown 
in  Kansas. 

Albert  Sabln  happened  to  do  most  of  the 
laboratory  work  on  his  oral  vaccine  against 
polio  In  Cincinnati.  A  good  deal  of  the  test- 
ing of  the  vaccine  took  place  In  Russia.  But 
I  don't  recall  anyone  saying  It  wouldn't  work 
In  South  Dakota  or  Tennessee.  Most  of  the 
work  related  to  the  transmissabillty  of  carles 
has  taken  place  In  Maryland,  but  If  a  vaccine 
results,  I  think  It  safe  to  assume  that  every 
Stat€  in  the  Nation  will  use  It. 

All  of  which  argues  toward  the  conclusion, 
inescapable  in  my  opinion,  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  strong  and  positive  role  to 
play  in  health-related  research.  I  have  never 
been  backward  about  saying  this  frequently 
and  clearly. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  In  health  re- 
search and  education  is  without  rules  or 
boundaries.  There  are  stringent  rules  and 
whatever  abstract  worries  there  may  be  about 
the  Government  abiding  by  them,  I  have  not 
yet  heard  of  concrete  Incidents  In  health 
that  would  lead  me  to  believe  the  Govern- 
ment isn't  doing  so. 

The  traditional  division  of  labor  has  been 
that  the  universities  and  Institutions  of  the 
Nation  supply  the  ideas  and  the  workers. 
The  Federal  Government,  for  its  part,  sup- 
plies the  coordination  to  block  duplication 
to  the  degree  possible,  reviews  applications 
to  see  that  high  national  standards  are  kept 
In  force  and.  finally,  supplies  much  of  the 
money.  There  are  exceptions,  but  this  is  the 
way  most  of  our  research  work  is  being  car- 
ried out. 

The  burden  of  this  arrangement,  it  seems 
to  me,  lies  most  heavily  on  the  schools,  not 
the  Government.  Ideas  are  harder  to  come 
by  than  dollars  are.  You  can't  buy  into  be- 
ing that  combination  of  imagination.  Insight 
and  industry  that  leads  to  research  break- 
throughs: you  have  to  develop  a  man  who 
shows  promise,  give  him  room  to  work  and 
have  faith  in  him. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact,  incidentally, 
that  some  dental  deans  feel  that  they  have 
done  all  of  those  things  and  then,  because 
there  are  not  enough  dental  research  funds 
available,  the  worthwhile  applications  of 
these  men  have  been  lengthily  postponed  or 
even  turned  back.  It  would  be  less  than 
candid  tor  me  to  pretend  that  there  is  an 
easy  or  imminent  solution  to  this  problem. 
We  are,  however,  making  progress. 

This  year  I  was  happy  to  help  in  allocating 
to  the  National  Institute  of  Dental  Research 
a  greater  sum  of  money  than  the  original 
budget  called  for.  NIDR,  In  fact,  received  a 
greater  percentage  Increase  in  the  regular 
appropriations  bill  for  this  fiscal  year  than 


did  the  average  NIH  Institute.  True,  we  may 
not  yet  be  at  the  level  required  to  fund  all 
of  the  many,  high-quality  research  applica- 
tions being  generated  today  in  dentistry. 
But  we  have  come  a  long  way.  In  terms  of 
the  possible,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  continue 
tahelp  you  move  ahead.  At  the  same  time, 
you  must  persevere  in  providing  the  flow  of 
Ideas  that  will  put  pressure  on  us  and  make 
ever  more  clear  the  necessity  for  a  higher 
level  of  support. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  talking  specifically 
about  health-related  research.  Some  of  what 
I  have  said  applies  with  equal  validity  to 
education  but  let  me  spend  a  moment  or  two 
talking  specifically  about  that  aspect  of  our 
discussion.  Ik 

Enactment  of  the  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Act  in  September  of 
1963,  during  President  Kennedy's  adminis- 
tration, established  a  new  kind  of  relation- 
ship between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  health  professions  schools.  For  many 
years  before  that  tlmg,  I  and  a  number  of 
others  were  pointing  out  as  vigorously  as  we 
could  that  the  Government  had  a  definite 
responsibility  to  assist  the  schools  that  were 
providing  the  Nation  with  Its  health  man- 
power. Both  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Association  of 
Dental  Schools  have  a  long,  positive  record 
In  support  of  this. 

Congress  was  slow  to  act.  It  mvist  be  ad- 
mitted, but  the  Impending  manpower  short- 
age finally  became  clear  enough,  and  critical 
enough,  that  It  did  so.  In  the  2  years  since 
enactment.  12  dental  schools  have  received 
construction  funds.  Of  these,  one  Is  an 
entirely  new  school,  nine  are  engaged  in 
major  expansion  and  replacement  and  two 
are  Involved  in  less  major  renovation. 
Taken  together,  these  projects  will  Increase 
the  ntimber  of  first-year  dental  student 
places  by  372.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
12  other  applications  are  presently  under 
consideration  which.  If  approved,  would  add 
325  to  375  more  first-year  places.  The  sit- 
uation In  medicine  Is  somewhat  the  same, 
with  18  schools  having  received  funds  by 
August  of  1965  and  some  321  new  first-year 
places  being  projected  by  these  funds. 

Because,  as  I  have  said,  It  took  some  time 
for  Congress  to  see  the  necessity  for  this 
program,  it  Is  understandable  that  there  la 
a  backlog  of  demand  and  the  funds  allocated 
during  the  first  3  years  of  the  program  were 
qxUckly  committed.  The  89th  Congress  has 
addressed  Itself  to  the  problem  of  extending 
the  act  for  another  3  years  and,  indeed,  the 
House  has  already  passed  such  a  bill. 

The  House  bill,  based  on  one  I  was  happy 
to  introduce  early  In  this  session,  does  more 
than  merely  extend  the  present  law.  It  ex- 
pands It  In  two  meaningful  ways: 

First  of  all.  It  provides  scholarships  to 
talented  but  needy  dental  and  medical  stu- 
dents, thus  supplementing  the  loan  funds 
already  available  under  the  original  law. 

Second,  It  Inaugurates  for  the  first  time  a 
category  of  grants  to  medical  and  dental 
schools,  among  others,  to  assist  those  schools 
In  Improving  the  quality  of  education  they 
are  able  to  offer.  Approximately  $200  mil- 
lion will  be  able  for  this  purpose  during  the 
next  4  years.  In  the  final  House  version  of 
the  bill,  an  amendment  was  added  to  this 
section  t3rlng  these  grants  to  enrollment  In- 
creases. It  seems  to  me  an  unwise  provision 
and  one  that  runs  counter  to  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  section.  Hopeftilly,  there  will 
be  a  chance  before  this  session  of  Congress 
ends  to  eliminate  the  amendment  by  way  of  a 
Hotise-Senate  conference.  Even  if  this  can't 
be  done  until  later,  however,  this  new  grant 
authority  remains  extraordinarily  valuable 
In  two  wasre:  It  establishes  the  principle  of 
the  Federal  Government's  cooperative  re- 
sponsibility for  this  vital  aspect  of  otir  na- 
tional life  and.  second.  It  appropriates  a 
respectable  stun  of  money  to  underwrite  this 
responsibility.     And  It  does  so,  I  might  add. 
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while  not  encroaching  on  the  school's  au- 
thority in  matters  pertaining  to  the  educa- 
tional process  Itself. 

Another  bill  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
sponsoring  In  this  session  of  Congress  might 
appropriately  be  mentioned  here.  It  Is  di- 
rected toward  Improving  dissemination  of 
Information  In  the  health  field.  It  calls  for 
Federal  assistance  In  rehabilitating  existing 
health  science  libraries  and  constructing  new 
ones.  It  calls  for  assistance  in  research  and 
training  for  library  sciences  In  the  health 
area  and  for  supporting  nonprofit,  biomed- 
ical publications.  A  version  of  the  measure, 
called  the  Health  Sciences  Library  Assistance 
Act,  has  passed  the  Senate  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  Senator  Lister  Hill  and  the  House 
win  be  acting  on  It,  favorably  I  believe.  In  the 
near  futiore. 

We  have  come  a  long  way,  then,  In  the 
past  few  years  In  bringing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  a  fuller  acceptance  of  what  it 
should  be  doing  In  the  health  field.  In  all 
that  we  have  done.  It  should  be  noted  we 
have  worked  In  the  direction  of  Federal  sup- 
port for  something  or  Federal  assistance  of 
something;  we  have  not  been  talking  about 
Federal  direction  of  anything. 

This  Is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  the  type  of 
responsibility  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  structurally  able  to  undertake  and  dis- 
charge competently.  Just  as  the  schools  of  the 
Nation  are  In  a  position  to  discharge  theli 
share  of  the  responsibility  with  regard  to  pro- 
viding the  scholarly  environment  within 
which  men  can  think  and  work  and  find  the 
answers  we  are  looking  for. 

And.  of  course,  finding  answers  Is  the 
paramount  purpose  of  all  this  work.  We 
want  knowledge  not  to  contemplate  but  to 
use,  to  use  to  alleviate  pain,  to  eliminate 
sickness,  to  make  It  possible  for  all  of  our 
fellow  citizens  to  have  a  healthy,  productive 
life. 

I  know  of  no  nobler  work.  We  have  come 
a  long  way  down  the  road  toward  achieving 
these  goals.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  tell,  but  I 
think  It  entirely  probable  that  future  gen- 
erations, looking  back  on  the  sixties,  may 
see  that  this  was  a  time  of  revolution- 
peaceful,  domestic  revolution  against  pov- 
erty, against  disease,  against  ignorance. 
Few  generations  have  had  the  opportunity 
given  to  us  to  move  so  swiftly  and  progres- 
sively. This  Is  an  Important  and  exciting 
time  in  which  to  live. 

Dentistry  Is  In  the  mainstream  of  this 
movement.  The  purpose  of  this  conference, 
as  I  see  It,  Is  to  assess  what  has  been  done 
and  fix  priorities  for  what  remains.  I  sup- 
pose, in  what  I  have  said,  I  have  implied  a 
list  of  priorities  that  are  persuasive  to  me. 

I  have  also,  I  hope,  communicated  to  you 
my  conviction  that  the  role  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  played  has  been  an  entirely 
satisfactory  one  In  terms  of  the  tasks  to  be 
shared  and  that  the  pattern  of  partnership 
that  has  been  formed  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  schools  and  research 
Institutions  of  the  Nation  Is  a  valid  pattern 
and  one  that  will  continue  to  bear  fruit  for 
many  years  to  come. 


,      MR.     JOHNSONS    INITIATIVE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MitlterI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
-  Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
people  want  to  leave  their  homeland  and 
seek  asylum  elsewhere,  the  reason  for 
their -unhappiness  is  not  lost  on  world 
public  opinion. 


Whatever  Castro's  original  intentions 
may  have  been,  the  Latin  American 
Times,  of  October  5,  1965,  has  noted. 
President  Johnson's  prompt  response  to 
permit  "those  in  Cuba  who  seek  freedom" 
to  come  to  these  shores  has  taken  the 
initiative  away  from  Castro, 

Now,  says  the  newspaper.  President 
Johnson's  affirmative  response  "has 
placed  the  Cuban  government  in  an  awk- 
ward situation."  The  editorial  in  its 
entirety  will  be  of  general  Interest.  It 
follows : 

Calling  Castro's  Blttff 

With  his  usual  flair  for  the  dramatic,  Fidel 
Castro  last  week  pulled  yet  another  diplo- 
matic rabbit  from  his  frayed  sleeve.  The 
occasion  was  a  celebration  of  the  fourth  an- 
niversary of  Cuba's  National  Committees  for 
the  Defense  of  the  Revolution  (CDR).  and 
Castro's  gambit  was  a  sudden  offer  to  allow 
a  mass  exodus  of  antlgovernment  Cubans  to 
the  United  States. 

Whatever  Castro's  original  Intentions  may 
have  been.  President  Johnson's  prompt  re- 
sponse to  the  Cuban  premier  and  his  decision 
to  permit  "those  In  Cuba  who  seek  freedom" 
to  make  "an  orderly  entry  Into  the  United 
States"  has  taken  the  initiative  away  from 
his  Caribbean  adversary.  With  characteris- 
tic vigor,  the  President  has  now  put  Castro 
on  the  defensive. 

Prior  to  the  President's  announcement  on 
Sunday,  U.S.  officials  and  other  observers  of 
Caribbean  affairs  felt  that  there  were  two 
major  reasons  behind  Castro's  offer. 

One  was  the  Cuban  premier's  desire  to  put 
the  United  States  on  the  spot.  Since  Castro 
seized  power  In  1959  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  Cubans  have  fled  to  this  country, 
and  It  Is  estimated  that  the  United  States 
has  spent  more  than  $200  million  resettling 
them. 

The  State  Department  has  estimated  that 
In  addition  to  those  now  In  the  United 
States,  70,000  more  Cubans — many  of  them 
relatives  of  the  earlier  refugees — are  eager 
to  come  to  this  country.  They  and  any 
others  who  may  accept  Castro's  offer  to  leave 
Cuba  would  have  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
United  States. 

And  despite  conflicting  opinions  among 
Cuban  exile  groups  as  to  the  rnotlves  behlnc 
Castro's  offer,  most  of  them  agreed  that  the 
proposal  posed  a  touchy  question  for  the 
United  States.  Although  wary  of  the  plan, 
they  generally  agreed  that  Washington's  re- 
fusal to  go  along  with,  or  at  least  consider  It. 
might  create  resentment  among  the  many 
exiles  who  want  to  get  their  relatives  out  of 
Cuba. 

The  other  major  reason  was  to  relieve  pres- 
sures In  Cuba.  With  ever-Increasing  short- 
ages of  consumer  goods  and  food  rationing, 
rumors  of  civilian  discontent  and  anxiety 
have  been  filtering  out  of  Cuba  for  some 
time  now,  and  It  Is  felt  that  Castro  may 
have  decided  that  a  mass  exodus  of  sick  and 
elderly  Cubans  will  improve  the   situation. 

Indeed,  this  latter  motive  was  stressed  by 
Senator  George  A.  Smathers.  Democrat,  of 
Florida,  who  said  the  offer  was  intended  to 
hide  "the  ruinous  state  of  Cuba's  agricul- 
tural condition.  We  know  that  eggs  are 
rationed  and  that  fresh  milk  Is  only  given 
to  small  children." 

Other  comments  on  Castro's  offer  were 
equally  caustic.  His  sister,  Juanlta  Castro, 
said  in  Miami  that  "It  is  a  demagogic  trick." 
She  also  warned  that  her  brother  would 
probably  turn  the  list  of  applicants  over  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  for  their  arrest. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cuban  exile  leader 
Luis  Conte  Aguero  said  that  the  proposal 
"seems  to  be  the  start  of  a  new  campaign  to 
achieve  coexistence  with  the  United  States." 

In  view  of  these  and  other  conflicting 
theories,  the  State  Department  reacted  cor- 
rectly with  caution  and  reserve.     At  a  press 


conference,  a  State  Department  spokesman 
said  that  If  the  Cuban  Premier  were  serious 
about  assisting  Cuban  refugees  In  getting  to 
the  United  States,  he  should  make  his  pro- 
posal through  diplomatic  channels. 

Castro  reacted  to  this  statement  by  ex- 
panding his  original  offer.  He  announced 
in  Havana  that  the  Cuban  Government  "is 
willing  to  offer  two  dally  planes  so  that 
those  citizens  who  wish  to  join  relatives  In 
the  United  States  or  simply  live  there  may 
depart  in  an  absolutely  free  manner." 


A  NEW  LABOR  STANDARD:  THE 
ANNUAL  PAID  VACATION 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  a  new  and 
important  way. 

My  bill  will  provide  that  each  em- 
ployee, covered  under  that  act,  receives 
3  weeks  of  annual  vacation,  with  pay,  for 
each  full  year  of  regular  employment. 
Its  purpose  is  to  add  a  new  labor  stand- 
ard— the  annual  3 -week  paid  vacation- 
to  our  long-established  lAbor  stand- 
ards— the  40-hour  week  and  the  8-hour 
day. 

So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  Mr.  Speaker, 
no  such  legislation — providing  annual 
paid  vacations  to  American  workers- 
has  been  introduced  in  this  House  in 
recent  years.  Yet  there  is  a  widespread 
and  growing  interest  in  the  question  to 
which  my  bill  relates — "the  manner  in 
which  Americans  are  to  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  the  added  leisure  time  resulting 
from  the  rapidly  increasing  productivity 
of  our  economy." 

As  our  economy's  technology  has  pro- 
gressed and  as  our  labor  and  capital 
equipment  have  become  more  and  more 
productive,  workers  have  had  oppor- 
tunities to  take  the  rewards  of  increased 
productivity  in  the  form  of  higher  wages, 
or  shorter  working  hours,  or  some  com- 
bination of  both.  Historically,  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  benefits  has  been  the 
preferred  choice.  As  a  result,  the  real 
earnings  of  American  workers  have  risen 
greatly  over  the  years,  while  working 
hours  have  been  falling. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Americans  will  continue 
to  prefer  to  take  the  gains  of  increased 
productivity  in  the  form  of  a  combina- 
tion of  higher  income  and  greater  leisure 
time.  Accordingly,  careful  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  all — not  just  one 
or  two — of  the  major  options  available  to 
us  with  respect  to  a  reduction  in  work- 
ing hours. 

Up  to  now,  our  attention  has  been 
rather  narrowly  focused  on  only  one  op- 
tion— the  shorter  workweek.  Those  who 
have  advocated  legislation  designed  to 
give  more  leisure  to  American  workers 
have  confined  themselves  almost  exclu- 
sively to  one  formula — a  cut  in  the  stand- 
ard workweek,  from  40  hours  to  35  or  32 
hours. 


I,  of  course,  am  among  those  in  the 
Congress  who  have  most  strongly  argued 
that  the  standard  40-hour  week  now 
needs  a  downward  revision,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  dramatic  labor-displacing 
impact  of  automation.  In  fact,  I  have 
introduced  legislation,  for  quite  a  few 
years,  to  establish  a  32-hour  week.  Be- 
tween June  and  December  of  1963,  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  under  my 
chairmanship,  held  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  most  extensive  congressional  hear- 
ings in  our  history  on  the  question  of 
establishing  a  shorter  workweek  along 
with  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  rate 
for  overtime. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  there  are 
other  ways  in  which  the  leisure  of  Amer- 
ican workers  can  be  increased,  in  addi- 
tion to  cutting  hours  of  the  workweek. 
One  of  the  most  obvious,  and  attractive, 
of  these  other  options  is  the  reduction  of 
annual  working  hours — by  granting 
workers  substantial  paid  annual  vaca- 
tions. 

By  introducing  this  bill  to  provide  an- 
nual vacations  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  I  am  seeking  to  give  the 
shorter  workyear  its  rightful  place  among 
the  various  possibilities  now  being  studied 
for  reductions  in  hours  of  work.  Cer- 
tainly this  proposal  to  lengthen  the  aver- 
age annual  paid  vacation  and  to  extend 
the  benefit  of  an  annual  vacation  to  mil- 
lions of  workers  not  now  enjoying  it  de- 
serves to  receive  full  and  thorough  atten- 
tion from  the  Congress. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we 
will — and  in  the  not  distant  future — take 
the  long-delayed  step  of  enacting  legis- 
lation designed  to  bring  hours  of  work 
down  below  the  national  standard  estab- 
lished 27  years  ago  by  the  passage  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  In  framing 
such  legislation,  we  should  not  be  short- 
sighted. Instead,  we  should  diUgently 
and  imaginatively  seek  that  form,  or 
combination  of  forms,  of  reduction  in 
working  hours  which  will  be  most  appro- 
priate for  a  society  with  continually  ris- 
ing aspirations  for  the  well-being  of  its 
people. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
a  required  paid  annual  vacation  of  3 
weeks,  for  all  full-time  annual  workers 
covered  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  can  be  advocated  as  a  complemen- 
tary proposal  to  accompany  the  proposal 
for  a  shorter  workweek.  The  provision 
of  an  annual  vacation  to  each  American 
worker  is  an  obviously  desirable  social 
goal,  whether  the  standard  workweek  be 
set  at  40  hours,  35  hours,  or  le.<?s.  A  mt- 
back  in  the  number  of  hours  of  work  p»>r 
day— or  per  week — cannot  really  substi- 
tute for  a  vacation — since  only  the  vacfi- 
tion  gives  the  worker  an  extended,  con- 
tinuous period  of  time  free  from  woik 
obligations. 

Moreover,  the  satisfaction  received  by 
a  worker  and  his  family  cannot  be  me- 
chanically measured  by  merely  counting 
the  total  number  of  hours  of  additional 
leisure  time  which  the  worker  may  gain 
from  new  labor  standards  legislation. 
The  increase  In  satisfaction  will  also  be 
greatly  affected  by  the  way  in  which 
^ose  additional  hours  are  distributed. 
The  case  for  a  required  annual  vacation, 
therefore,  would  still  remain  strongly 
persuasive  if  the  present  40-hour  work- 


week should  be  lowered  by  amendment 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Of  course,  one  major  purpose  of  this 
proposal,  for  an  annual  paid  vacation,  is 
to  encourage  additional  emplosnnent  by 
reducing — on  an  annual  basis — the  aver- 
age hours  of  work  per  employee.  Basi- 
cally, this  the  same  purpose  that  has 
motivated  the  proposals  for  a  reduction 
in  the  standard  workweek  and  for  an 
increase  in  the  overtime  premium  rate. 

But  a  second  purpose — and,  over  the 
long  run.  probably  the  more  important — 
is  to  provide  an  annual  paid  vacation  to 
millions  of  additional  Americans;  to 
lengthen  the  standard  period  of  vacation 
sufiBciently  to  enable  a  greatly  increased 
number  of  workers  and  their  families  to 
enjoy  much  broader  opportunities  for 
visits  to  resorts  and  national  parks,  and 
other  forms  of  recreation,  especially 
those  involving  travel. 

These  extended  travel  and  recrea- 
tional opportunities  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly important  to  the  American 
people,  as  the  continuing  rise  in  income 
levels  enables  more  and  more  families 
to  enjoy  the  vacation  trips  which  were 
once  the  privilege  of  a  small  minority. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  can 
make  a  very  significant  contribution  not 
only  toward  the  creation  of  additional 
jobs,  but  also  toward  a  very  meaning- 
ful enhancement  of  the  enjoyment  of  life 
for  millions  of  American  families  by  es- 
tablishing a  new  labor  standard  of  a  re- 
quired annual  3-week  paid  vacation,  I 
hope  that  the  proposal  embodied  in  my 
bill  will  be  given  strong  consideration 
by  the  Congress,  as  it  takes  up  the  ques- 
tion of  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 


LEST  WE  FORGET 

Mr.  AlffrUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  TMr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
those  of  us  who  remember  the  anguish 
and  travail  of  World  War  II,  and  the 
reasons  for  which  we  fought  and  died, 
the  following  article  in  the  Antidefama- 
tion  League  bulletin  for  September  is 
must  reading. 

In  light  of  the  resurgence  of  German 
nationalism  and  other  problems  in  Eu- 
rope this  report  is  impKjrtant  to  us  to 
keep  us  from  becoming  smug  and  com- 
placent about  the  possibility  of  a  re- 
occurence  of  the  same  events  that  pre- 
ceded and  took  place  during  World  War 
II. 

Our  country  needs  to  know  what  the 
true  picture  is  as  we  continue  in  our 
involvement  and  confrontation  with 
Europe. 

The  article  follows: 

Are  Europe's  Jews  in  Danger — Synagogues 
Burned,  Cemeteries  Desecrated,  Neo-Nazi 
Conspiracies  Uncovered — What  and  Who 
Is  Behind  the  Rash  of  Anti-Semitic  In- 
cidents? 

(Note. — This  article  is  based  on  the  re- 
ports and  analyses  of  Jack  Baker,  director  of 


ADL's  department  of  foreign  research.  He  is 
currently  in  Evirope  on  a  study  mission.) 

In  Bamberg.  Germany,  swastikas  and  anti- 
Jewish  slogans  were  smeared  on  a  granite 
memorial  for  a  Nazi-destroyed  synagogue  a 
few  hours  before  it  was  to  be  unveiled. 
Forty-eight  hours  later,  American  tourists 
visiting  the  city's  Eincient  Jewish  cemetery 
discovered  that  vandals  had  desecrated  23 
gravestones  with  3-foot  high  swastikas,  the 
lightning  insignia  of  Hitler's  SS  guard,  and 
such  taunts  as  "6  million  Jews  were  too 
few." 

In  England,  a  synagogue  at  Brondesbury,  a 
London  suburb,  was  destroyed  by  arson;  gas- 
oline and  bomb  attacks  were  made  on  other 
Jewish  houses  of  worship,  and  threats  of  at- 
tack were  made  against  still  more. 

In  Stockholm.  Sweden,  newspaper  report- 
ers exposed  a  neo-Nazi  plot  to  overthrow  the 
goveriunent  and  liquidate  the  country's  most 
prominent  Jews. 

The  disturbing  Incidents  took  place  with- 
in the  past  4  months.  They  were  reported 
around  the  world  under  such  headlines  as 
"New  Nazi  Terror,"  "More  Synagogues  At- 
tacked," and  "Swedish  Nazis."  Is  the  sp>ate 
of  European  anti-Semitism  a  sign  of  a  power- 
ful, organized  conspiracy,  or  a  nuisance  phe- 
nomenon that  can  be  ignored?  An  examina- 
tion of  recent  anti-Semitic  incidents  shows 
neither  appraisal  to  be  accurate. 

These  things  happened  in  Germany  since 
the  Bamberg  cemetery  desecration  on  June 
15: 

In  Bamberg,  vandals  painted  a  swastika 
and  anti-Semitic  sloagns  on  one  of  the 
city's  statues:  yellow  paint,  the  color  of  the 
Star  of  David  Jews  were  forced  to  wear  by 
the  Nazis,  was  smeared  on  the  local  Jewish 
cultural  center;  "To  the  gallows  with  the 
Jew  accomplice,  Erhard,"  and  the  SS  motto 
"Our  honor  is  faithfulness,"  were  two  of 
the  Nazi  slogans  painted  on  a  statue  near 
the  sports  arena;  antl- Jewish  stickers  were 
pasted  on  buildings;  paint  was  spilled  on 
a  synagogue  memorial;  swastika,  Sleg  Hell, 
and  the  letters  "SS"  were  painted  on  the 
walls  of  a  U.S.  Army  munitions  depot;  yellow 
paint  was  sprayed  on  the  sign  of  a  textile 
concern  owned  by  a  leader  of  the  Jewish 
community;  a  placard  with  anti-Jewish  slo- 
gans was  attached  to  a  bridge  over  an  auto- 
bahn 22  miles  from  the  city. 

In  Neuss,  "We  will  march  further"  and 
"Hell  Hitler"  was  painted  on  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  a  Jewish  monument;  In  Cob- 
lenz,  a  memorial  on  the  site  of  a  former 
Jewish  cemetery  was  desecrated;  in  Weis- 
senthurm,  plantings  at  the  Jewish  ceme- 
tery were  uprooted. 

In  Heilbronn.  swastikas  were  found  on 
walls  and  buildings;  in  Kappeln,  a  Nazi 
flag  was  flown  at  a  public  school;  in  Bonn, 
swastikas  were  painted  on  suburban  houses 
and  cars. 

In  Munich,  swastikas  and  the  words  "Jews 
get  out"  were  chalked  on  walls,  sidewalks, 
and  advertistlng  posters;  in  Erptlng,  five 
tombstones  in  the  Jewish  cemetery  were  des- 
ecrated: in  Burchhausen-Vllsen,  swastikas 
were  daubed  on  streets. 

That  the  majority  of  the  incidents  took 
place  In  Bamberg  Is  perhaps  ironic  since 
this  was  the  city  where  Hitler  was  greeted 
with  a  shower  of  eggs  and  tomatoes  when 
he  visited  It  prior  to  his  seizure  of  power. 
But  although  Bamberg  citizens  have  been 
described  as  having  been  opposed  to  Hitler, 
the  city  is  in  the  Province  of  Pranconla, 
which  was  Julius  Streicher's  territory,  and 
of  a  once  thriving  Jewish  community,  only 
70  Jews  remain. 

After  World  War  II,  the  area  became  a 
center  for  extreme  nationalist  activities  car- 
ried on  by  such  groups  as  the  Deutscher 
Block,  which  Is  politically  Inconsequential 
today  but  was,  in  the  early  fifties,  part  of  the 
neo-Pascist  European  Liaison  Group.  The 
latter  now  operates  under  the  name  of 
European  New  Order  and  is  the  most  militant 
racist  anti-Semitic  organization  In  Europe. 
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Bamberg  was  also  the  headquarters  for 
the  International  Viking  Movement,  headed 
by  26-year-old  Wolfgang  Kirchsteln,  the  edi- 
tor of  a  small  hate  sheet  who  cooperates 
with  George  Rockwell's  American  Nazi  Party, 
with  Dan  Burrows.  neo-Nazi  editor  of  the 
Free  American,  published  in  New  York,  and 
with  this  country's  National  States  Rights 
Party.  Kirchsteln  was  Indicted  early  this 
year  for  disseminating  anti-Semitic  litera- 
ture (a  punishable  crime  under  German 
law),    and    was    sent    to   prison. 

To  what  extent  the  rantlngs  of  a  Kirch- 
stein  triggered  the  Bamberg  vandalism  is 
hard  to  determine.  The  20-year-old  unem- 
ployed dental  technician  arrested  for  dese- 
crating the  synagogue  memorial  is  the  son 
of  a  former  SS  officer.  No  link  between  him 
and  Kirchsteln  has  been  found. 

A  Protestant  weekly  newspaper,  Christ  and 
Welt,  defended  the  city  of  Bamberg  after 
pointing  out  that  "the  Impression  of  new 
anti-Semitism  has  not  been  eradicated  either 
by  the  establishment  of  city  wardens,  the 
demonstrative  laying  of  wreaths  on  the  Jew- 
ish cemetery,  protest  rallies,  or  condolence 
lists."  Declaring  that  "as  far  as  foreign 
countries  are  concerned,  Bamberg  has  be- 
come synonomous  with  a  revival  of  the  Ger- 
man past,"  the  newspaper  said  the  city  does 
not  deserve  "such  an  unpleasant  reputation." 

And,  Indeed,  the  Incidents  In  Bamberg  hor- 
rified Its  residents.  Embarrassed  officials, 
fearful  that  the  memorial  desecration  would 
touch  off  a  worldwide  epidemic  of  anti-Se- 
mitic acts  like  the  one  after  the  1959  Christ- 
mas Eve  defacing  of  the  Cologne  synagogue, 
had  the  stone  scrubbed  clean  and  tried  to 
keep  the  affair  quiet.  When  It  was  followed 
by  the  cemetery  desecrations,  Bamberg  citi- 
zens, who  are  mostly  Roman  Catholic,  reacted 
with  anger,  sadness  and  shame.  Their  youth 
laid  wreaths  inscribed  "Forgive  us,  brothers" 
at  the  violated  headstones.  City  flags  were 
flown  at  half  mast.  Townspeople  were  sum- 
moned by  the  bells  of  Bamberg's  cathedral 
to  an  "atonement  rally"  In  the  marketplace. 
Braving  a  rainstorm  to  attend,  5,000  heard 
the  appeal  by  the  lord  mayor:  "I  beg  our 
Jewish  citizens  not  to  blame  all  Bamberg." 
In  addition,  police  and  civilians  were  mar- 
shaled to  guard  the  property  of  the  city's 
Jews. 

An  analysis,  prepared  by  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Interior,  of  all  antl-Jewlsh  ac- 
tivities In  West  Germany  during  the  past  5 
years  showed  that — 

"Daubing  of  public  buildings,  etc.,  with 
swastikas  and  antl-Semltlc  slogans  consti- 
tutes about  one-third  of  antl-Semltlc  acts. 
Others  Include  threats  and  Insults  to  Jewish 
citizens;  Illegal  poster  and  leaflet  campaigns; 
the  desecration  of  cemeteries;  and  public 
disturbances. 

"Daubing  activities  are  a  seasonal  phe- 
nomenon, prevalent  between  April  and 
October. 

"Daubing  activities  accelerate  whenever  a 
case  Is  dealt  with  In  detail  by  the  mass 
media,  or  when  certain  critical  situations  are 
discussed  at  great  length  over  a  period  of 
time,  as  for  example,  the  Elchmann  trial; 
the  deterioration  of  relations  between  the 
German  Federal  Republic  and  the  Arab 
States;  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Israel;  the  extension  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  for  Nazi  crimes." 

In  England.  Jewish  defense  committees 
have  been  formed  to  stop  the  rash  of  attacks 
on  synagogues,  mostly  In  the  London  area. 
More  than  20  have  been  set  afire.  At  the 
Ilford  synagogue,  for  example,  flammable 
liquid  was  poured  on  the  building:  the 
blaze  blew  out  the  windows  and  damaged 
the  floor  and  woodwork.  Scrawled  on  the 
walls  were  the  slogans  "Hell  Hitler,"  and 
"We  shall  free  Britain  from  Jewish  control." 

In  Southgate,  also  a  London  suburb,  where 
gasoline  was  poured  through  a  synagogue 
window,  the  rabbi  attributed  the  fire  to  the 


work  of  the  so-called  Ku  Klux  Klan  or  some 
similar  element. 

During  the  past  10  years  some  800,000 
"colored"  workers  and  their  families  have 
arrived  In  England  from  the  West  Indies, 
India,  and  Pakistan.  Sociopolitical  prob- 
lems stemming  from  the  situation  have  been 
used  by  racist  groups  to  stir  hatred  against 
the  newcomers  and  at  the  same  time,  against 
Jews — whom  they  hold  responsible  for 
"mongrellzatlon  of  the  British  race."  A 
newly  formed  English  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  re- 
ported to  have  chapters  In  London,  Birming- 
ham, Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Leicester — 
and  ties  with  U.S.  Klan  leader  Robert  Shel- 
ton. 

But  at  the  Inaugural  meeting  last  June  of 
the  Birmingham  Klan,  only  16  people  showed 
up — described  by  a  reporter  as  being  young, 
wearing  "sideboards,"  "shades"  (sunglasses), 
and  wearing  black  leather  Jackets.  Almost  all 
were  former  supporters  of  Colin  Jordan,  the 
British  "Fuehrer"  who,  together  with  Rock- 
well, operates  the  so-called  World  Union  of 
National  Socialists.  According  to  the  re- 
porter, talk  at  the  meeting  centered  around 
"mongrellzlng  the  British  race,"  "the  silent 
black  Invasion,"  "the  Jewish  financiers,"  and 
a  hoped  for  visit  from  the  American  Klan's 
Grand  Wizard  Shelton — a  remote  possibility 
since  the  British  Home  Secretary  won't  let 
him  Into  the  country. 

Although  the  Jewish  community  Is  con- 
cerned about  the  attacks,  most  Jewish  leaders 
are  careful  not  to  exaggerate  the  Incidents. 
The  London  Jewish  Chronicle  also  took  this 
stand : 

"Recent  attacks  on  synagogues  are  bound 
to  give  rise  to  concern  in  the  community  but 
ft  Is  Important  to  maintain  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion. So  far,  there  Is  ample  evidence 
to  show  that  these  activities  are  the  work  of 
a  small  number  of  crackpots;  It  takes  only 
a  few  to  undertake  daubing  or  vandalism. 
Anyone  who  tries  to  magnify  these  incidents 
Into  a  wave  of  anti-Semitism  Is  doing  a  dis- 
service to  the  community." 

Sweden,  for  many  years,  has  been  an  Im- 
portant center  of  neo-Nazi  activities.  The 
European  Social  Movement,  a  conglomera- 
tion of  Swedish,  German,  French  and  Italian, 
neo-Nazis  and  fascists,  was  formed  there  In 
1951. 

The  Nordic  Reich  Party  has  a  "Fuehrer" 
In  Sweden  and  one  In  Norway.  Last  April, 
"Nordlsk  Kamp,"  organ  of  the  Swedish 
branch,  had  a  cover  plctxire  of  Hitler  and 
an  editorial  proclaiming  that  "In  the  end 
Adolf  Hitler  will  win  World  War  II." 

Einar  Alberg,  founder  of  the  Swedish  Antl- 
Jewlsh  Fighting  League,  has  been  frequently 
prosecuted  by  the  Swedish  Government  but 
continues  to  distribute  antl-Semltlc  leaflets 
In  several  languages. 

Despite  this  background,  the  tale  of  the 
plot  to  overthrow  the  Swedish  Government 
and  liquidate  the  nation's  Jews,  reads  like 
a  satire  on  International  Intrigue. 

The  Stockholm  Expressen  exposed  the 
story,  after  receiving  a  tip  from  a  Swedish 
Jew  who  had  Inflltrated  a  secret  right-wing 
group.  After  2  months  otf  sleuthing,  Expres- 
sen reporters  had  a  long,  complicated  story 
about  a  strutting  would-be  Fuehrer  named 
BJorn  Lundahl,  links  to  Arab  plotters,  hid- 
den arms,  and  plans  to  kill  leading  Swedish 
Jews  "by  drug  Injections,"  with  their  bodies 
to  be  disposed  of  In  an  Incinerator  plant 
outside  Stockholm. 

Lundahl,  head  of  the  C.  E.  Carlberg 
Foundation,  a  neo-Nazi  front,  had  a  Klan 
membership  card  signed  by  Imperial  Wizard 
Sherman  Miller  of  Waco,  Tex.  According  to 
the  card,  Lundahl  had  been  appointed 
"Grand  Dragon  of  the  Aryan  Knights  In  the 
Realm  of  Sweden" — a  flgment  of  Miller's 
Imagination.  The  Texas  Klan  leader,  who 
died  several  years  ago,  supplied  hate  litera- 
ture to  racists  and  anti-Semites  around  the 
world. 


Working  by  flashlight  In  the  downtown 
Stockholm  headquarters  of  the  neo-Nazi 
group,  the  Expressen  reporters  photographed 
dociunents.  antl-Semltlc  tracts,  Nazi  flagg, 
busts  of  Hitler,  and  a  cache  of  weapons  and 
ammunition.  One  of  the  documents  was  a 
pledge  signed  by  Lundahl  promising  to  "help 
Egypt  with  a  Swedish  army  of  5,000  Infantry- 
men, completely  equipped,  against  Israel." 
Lundahl,  who  had  had  numerous  meetings 
with  Kamel  Hamed,  former  first  secretary 
of  the  Egyptian  Embassy  in  Stockholm,  also 
pledged  that  "after  seizing  power  In  Sweden. 
we  will  confiscate  Jewish  property,  arrest  all 
enemies  of  the  Egyptians,  prohibit  Jewish 
Immigration  to  Israel  and  solve  the  Jewish 
problem  with  Egyptian  assistance." 

About  to  break  their  story,  but  worried 
that  Lundahl  might  be  wise  to  them,  the 
reporters  had  a  phony  message  delivered  to 
him  which  sent  the  Fuehrer  on  a  wild  goose 
chase  to  a  town  near  the  Finnish  border 
where,  the  message  said,  Cairo  agents  woxild 
meet  him.  While  he  was  away,  the  reporters 
handed  In  their  story  and  the  Expressen  noti- 
fied police.  Lundahl  has  been  arrested  and 
charged  with  "armed  threat  against  lawful 
order,"  an  offense  that  could  Jail  him  for 
10  years. 

Stockholm  newspapers  praised  the  Ex- 
pressen and  the  police  for  "a  fine  capture." 
voiced  concern  about  Sweden's  Image  abroad, 
and  consternation  about  the  link  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  One  paper.  In  an 
editorial  entitled  "A  Handful  of  Madmen," 
said: 

"The  whole  matter  Is  unpleasant — partly 
because  It  has  gone  on  for  such  a  long  time, 
partly  because  20  years  after  Hitler,  there  are 
those  who  dream  about  a  return  to  Nazism. 
"However,  there  is  reason  to  look  coldly  on 
the  matter,  for  what  It  Is  In  reality  Is  Just 
visionary  delusions  of  a  little  group  of  mis- 
guided and  Idiotic  people  who  are  no  danger 
to  Swedish  democracy.  The  cleanest  animal 
can  be  struck  with  a  few  lice  In  his  fur— 
and  It  Is  Important  that  the  vermin  b« 
checked  and.  If  possible,  removed.  In  fact, 
this  Is  what  the  whole  matter  amounts  to." 

To  those  who  can  never  forget  another 
"handful  of  madmen"  the  fact  that  activi- 
ties of  Eiu-opean  neo-Nazi  groups  do  seem 
to  be  expressions  of  Irrational  Impulse  rather 
than  plarmed,  well-organized  action.  Is  nev- 
ertheless a  shattering  reminder  that  fanatic 
hatemongers  still  exist,  and  stlU  try  to  In- 
ject others  with  their  poison. 

The  situation  was  perhaps  best  summed  up 
In  the  July  edition  of  Deutschland-Berlchte: 
"Those  who  allege  that  anti-Semitism  Is 
dead  are  either  liars  or  fools.  Anti-Semitism 
Is  a  soclopsychologlcal  phenomenon  which 
exists  Just  as  obviously  as  disease  or  criminal 
tendencies.  •  *  •  The  swastika  neurosis  can 
be  dealt  with  effectively.  The  more  danger- 
ous and  concealed  cancer  of  anti-Semitism 
must  be  cured  with  the  therapy  of  Intellec- 
tual conviction  and  psychological  persua- 
sion." 

WAKE  UP,  AMERICA.  OUR  MER- 
CHANT SHIPBUILDING  IS  SINK- 
ING 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  tMr.  Sweeney]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
a  matter  that  gives  me  great  concern; 
that  is,  the  continuing  national  policy  to 
deemphasize    the    importance    of   our 


American  shipbuilding  industry  and  to 
adopt  a  new  build-abroad  philosophy 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  completely  de- 
structive of  our  national  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  predict  that  if  this  na- 
tional policy  of  shipbuilding  is  put  into 
effect,  it  will  ultimately  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  an  already  crippled  U.S.- 
flag  shipping  industry. 

My  comments  on  this  matter  follow: 

Wake  Up,  America,  Our  Merchant  Ship- 
Bun.DiNO  Is  Sinking 

Today  I  sound  a  warning  concerning  the 
continuing  national  policy  to  deemphasize 
the  Importance  of  American  shipbuilding 
and  to  adopt  a  new  build-abroad  philosophy 
which  Is  completely  destructive  of  the  mer- 
chant shipbuilding  Interests  In  this  country. 
I  predict  that  if  this  national  policy  Is  put 
into  effect,  It  will  ultimately  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  U.S.-flag  shipping. 

Ever  since  coming  to  Washington  as  a 
Member  of  the  89th  Congress,  I  have  been  re- 
peatedly alarmed  by  the  national  tendency 
to  give  preferential  patronage  to  foreign-flag 
shippers,  particularly  as  It  affects  shipments 
under  the  Department  of  Commerce  pro- 
grams, and  under  Public  Law  480,  the  Pood 
for  Peace  Act.  On  top  of  this,  reports  have 
recently  been  received  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  recommends  the  elimination  of 
passenger  ships  under  the  American  flag  and 
approves  widespread  construction  of  ships  In 
foreign  shipyards,  the  ultimate  effect  of 
which  would  finish  off  our  own  American 
shipbuilding  industry  and  our  American-flag 
shipping.  I  am  convinced  that  there  Is  a 
very  studied  effort  being  conducted  here  In 
Washington  to  secure  the  repeal  of  our  cargo 
preference  laws,  which  would  give  the  De- 
partments of  our  Federal  Government  un- 
restricted ability  to  patronize  without  re- 
straint, foreign-flag  vessels.  I  do  not  believe 
this  to  be  In  the  Interest  of  the  U.S.  ship- 
building Industry,  and  I  would  predict  this 
ultimately  would  adversely  affect  our  econ- 
omy and  undermine  the  national  security. 

At  times  when  the  national  defense  was 
Imperiled,  It  has  cost  America  many  billions 
of  dollars  to  build  vessels  capable  of  meet- 
ing our  cargo  space  requirements.  In  a  time 
of  national  emergency,  the  United  States  of 
America  would  be  completely  at  the  disposal 
of  foreign-flag  merchant  marine  vessels  to 
provide  our  military  sea  transportation  serv- 
ice. Yet,  despite  the  experience  we  have  had 
in  two  World  Wars  and  the  Korean  conflict, 
the  United  States  of  America  has  apparently 
not  yet  learned  the  lessons  of  the  past  and 
has  permitted  Government  policy  on  our 
American  shipping  fleet  for  national  defense 
to  deteriorate. 

I  recoil  with  disgust  at  the  announced 
Intention  of  the  Maritime  Administration  of 
the  United  States  to  promote  the  Idea  of 
building  U.S.-flag  vessels  In  foreign  ship- 
yards at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  shipyards  are 
closing  down  one  by  one.  Otrr  Defense  De- 
partment Is  exploring  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing $50  million  worth  of  noncombatant  ves- 
sels built  abroad,  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
tnent  is  seeking  Federal  authority  or  ap- 
proval to  have  flshlng  trawlers  built  In  Com- 
munist Poland. 

The  phasing  out  of  our  American  shipyards 
seriously  destroys  our  Nation's  maritime 
shipbuilding  capacity  and  seriously  reduces 
our  ability  to  preserve  essential  skills  and 
crafts.  What  Is  needed  In  1965  Is  the  same 
conviction  and  leadership  as  was  demon- 
strated by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Hugo  Black. 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  and  Emory  Land,  who 
In  1936  pushed  a  Merchant  Marine  Act 
through  a  reluctant  Congress.'^  Today,  not 
only  is  our  national  security  Involved  In  this 
issue,  but  also  the  security  of  the  free  world. 


FEDERAL    VIOLENT    CRIMES    COM- 
PENSATION COMMISSION 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  past  several  years,  the  entire  problem 
of  criminal  justice  has  become  subject 
to  widespread  reevaluatlon.  Recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  and  controversy 
over  these  decisions,  have  quickened  the 
tone  of  debates  in  which  the  rights  of 
criminals,  the  procedures  for  just  appli- 
cation of  criminal  statutes,  and  remedies 
for  outdated  legal  practices  have  all  un- 
dergone careful  scrutiny. 

At  the  same  time,  of  course,  there  has 
been  widespread  concern  about  the  grow- 
ing national  crime  rate,  and  increased 
violence  in  many  of  our  cities.  So  there 
is  a  mood  of  introspection  and  joint  in- 
quiry among  those  interested  and  com- 
mitted to  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the 
proper  execution  of  enlightened  criminal 
justice. 

A  valuable  addition  to  this  debate  was 
made,  I  believe,  when  Senator  Ralph 
Yarborough,  of  Texas,  introduced  legis- 
lation dealing  with  the  very  unusual 
problem  of  compensation  for  victims  of 
violent  crimes.  On  June  17  of  this  year. 
Senator  Yarborough  announced  his 
sponsorship  of  a  bill  designed  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  Violent  Crimes  Compensa- 
tion Commission.  I  am  today  submitting 
such  legislation  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
acted  favorably  upon  by  the  Congress, 
and  that  it  will  stimulate  debate  on  a 
neglected  topic  in  criminal  justice. 

The  question  we  should  raise  is  quite 
simple:  Have  we  overlooked  the  victims 
of  crimes  in  our  concern  with  finding 
equitable  and  effective  policies  dealing 
with  the  criminal? 

The  injustice  of  the  present  system  can 
be  very  directly  demonstrated.  A  worker 
disabled  as  a  result  of  an  industrial  acci- 
dent, for  example,  can  often  receive 
thousands  of  dollars  of  compensation, 
even  if  his  negligence  was  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  accident.  Yet  an  innocent 
citizen,  suddenly  set  upon  violently  for 
purposes  of  robbery  or  senseless  brutal- 
ity, is  without  any  compensation  for  in- 
juries caused  by  circumstances  entirely 
outside  his  control.  What  sort  of  future 
do  such  victims  face?  Without  adequate 
compensation,  they  must  pay  for  exten- 
sive medical  and  hospital  treatment. 
Their  families  may  often  bear  added 
financial  burdens  in  the  absence  of  wages. 
The  lives  of  these  victims  may  be  per- 
manently blemished,  all  without  any  re- 
course to  minimal  compensation. 

The  idea  that  victims  of  certain  crimes 
be  eligible  for  some  sort  of  compensation 
has  a  long  history  in  the  Western  tradi- 
tion of  Jurisprudence.  Ancient  penal 
codes  in  Babylon,  Israel,  Greece,  Rome, 
and  Anglo-Saxon  England  required  that 
the  criminal  in  one  way  or  another  reim- 
burse the  victim  with  money  or  property. 


Colonial  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
also  had  procedures  for  such  compen- 
sation. But  the  frequent  inability  of 
criminals  to  reimburse  victims  has  al- 
ways proved  the  major  obstacle  to  a  sys- 
tematic program  of  compensation. 

It  is  time  that  the  modem  social  wel- 
fare state  take  up  its  responsibilities  in 
this  area.  Since  the  modern  state  takes 
as  its  responsibility  the  protection  of  its 
citizenry  and  prosecution  of  criminals, 
It  is  fitting  that  it  offer  compensation  to 
victims  of  criminal  violence.  Great  Brit- 
ain and  New  Zealand  have  already  made 
steps  in  this  direction.  We  should  do 
likewise. 

Our  entire  legal  and  criminal  code 
now  rejects  the  anarchy  of  eye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth  formulations  of  law  en- 
forcement. Punishment  of  the  criminal 
rests  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  We  Judge 
that  the  victim,  or  that  a  self-styled 
group  of  citizen  vigilantes,  has  neither 
the  right  nor  the  resources  to  decide  the 
fate  of  criminals.  These  same  prin- 
ciples ought  to  apply  in  the  difficult 
problem  of  compensating  victims. 

Recently,  former  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Arthur  Goldberg  argued  that  the  vic- 
tim of  a  crime  of  violence  "has  been 
denied  the  protection  of  the  laws  in  a 
very  real  sense,  and  society  should  as- 
sume some  responsibility  for  making 
him  whole."  There  is  no  program,  proce- 
dure or  mechanism  for  such  action,  how- 
ever necessary  we  may  acknowledge  it 
to  be.  Wliile  we  have  adopted  a  more 
modem  and  enlightened  system  to  deal 
with  criminals,  our  procedures  for  re- 
imbursing the  innocent  victims  of 
crimes  of  violence  are  medieval. 

I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill  designed 
to  establish  a  Federal  Violent  Crimes 
Compensation  Commission  which  would 
consider  the  claims  of  victims  of  crimi- 
nal violence.  The  Commission  would 
be  empowered  to  examine  the  cases  of 
such  victims,  to  determine  the  right  and 
degree  of  compensation.  It  would  be 
composed  of  three  men,  chosen  by  the 
President  on  the  basis  of  experience  and 
concern  for  problems  of  criminal  Justice. 
Upon  determination  of  Just  claim,  the 
Commission  would  set  a  figure  for  com- 
pensation not  to  exceed  $25,000.  This 
determination  would  be  considered  final. 

As  of  now,  it  is  only  p>ossible  to  make 
this  legislation  applicable  to  areas  of 
the  country  subject  to  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion; in  other  words,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  special  maritime  or  terri- 
torial jurisdictions  of  the  United  States. 
In  no  way  will  this  legislation  impinge 
upon  the  jurisdictions  and  rights  of  the 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  passage  of 
such  a  bill  for  Federal  jurisdictions 
would,  I  hope,  have  strong  efifect  upon 
the  States,  encouraging  them  to  adopt 
similar  plans.  Already  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia has  established  a  program  for 
compensation  of  the  victims  of  violent 
crimes. 

It  is  altogether  proper  that  modem 
criminal  law  be  vigilant  in  the  defense 
of  the  rights  of  accused  and  convicted 
criminals.  In  no  way  is  this  an  improper 
emphasis.  I  suggest,  however,  that  the 
same  principles  which  commit  U6  to 
criminal  Justice  also  oblige  that  we  seek 
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to  meet  the  just  claims  of  victims  of 
violent  crimes. 

The  establishment  of  a  Federal  Vio- 
fent  Crimes  Compensation  Commission 
represents  a  major  innovation  in  our 
legal  institutions.  It  nevertheless  would 
be  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
machinery  of  social  and  legal  welfare. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JACK  OBRIEN 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Burton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Jack  O'Brien  was  a  humani- 
tarian, a  man  of  great  social  conscience, 
an  outstanding  labor  leader  in  our  Na- 
tion, and  a  man  I  was  proud  to  call  my 
friend. 

His  death  brought  to  a  close  a  full  and 
rewarding  career. 

Roy  Siemiller.  international  president 
of  the  Machinists,  described  Jack  O'Brien 
as  a  man  who  '"possessed  unique  un- 
derstanding of  the  political  processes 
of  America,  boundless  energy,  phenom- 
enal capacity  for  accomplishment,  and 
passionate  commitment  to  democratic 
principles." 

He  served  his  State  government  in 
Montana,  worked  for  a  period  of  time 
in  private  industry,  and  worked  in  Fed' 
eral  service  with  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, coming  to  Washington  as 
chief  pf  field  operations  of  OPA's  in- 
formation department. 

For  the  past  12  years,  he  had  worked 
tirelessly  as  the  national  coordinator  of 
the  Machinist  Nonpartisan  Political 
League.  He  worked  closely  with  Presi- 
dent Siemiller  to  develop  the  Machinists 
union  into  one  of  the  Nation's  most  po- 
tent liberal  forces  in  the  political  arena. 

Jack  O'Brien  had  a  keen  interest  in 
the  political  process  and  acted  as  direc- 
tor of  the  late  Senator  Estes  Kefauver's 
bid  for  the  Democratic  presidential  nom- 
ination in  1952. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  join  me  in  expressing  our  most 
sincere  sympathy  to  his  widow.  Mrs. 
Ruth  Vick  O'Brien  at  this  time  of  great 
personal  sorrow. 


TWENTY-EIGHT  YEARS  IN  THE 
EVOLUTION  OF  FEDEIJAL  AID  FOR 
HEALTH  FACILITIES  AND  PRO- 
FESSIONAL MANPOWER 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President's  proposal  for  the 
establishment  of  regional  medical  cen- 
ters for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 


heart  disease,  cancer,  and  strokes  and 
the  approval  of  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act  amendments 
of  1965  represent  major  advances  to- 
ward our  goal  of  training  a  suflBcient 
number  of  professional  personnel  and 
making  available  comprehensive  treat- 
ment facilities  to  meet  the  health  needs 
of  the  Nation. 

The  first  of  these  measures  will  make 
the  best  modern  medical  care  available 
to  a  greater  number  of  people  than  ever 
before.  It  will  also  provide  for  advanced 
training  for  physicians  in  the  diagnosis, 
care,  and  prevention  of  these  three  ma- 
jor diseases.  The  second,  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act 
amendments,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  cosponsor,  not  only  extends  but  con- 
siderably broadens  the  original  act  of 
1963  by  providing  for  Federal  grants  to 
help  meet  the  operating  costs  of  profes- 
sional schools  and  for  scholarships  as 
well  as  student  loans.  It  will  also  en- 
courage more  physicians  to  practice  in 
rural  areas  by  allowing  up  to  50  percent 
forgiveness  of  student  loans  in  such 
cases. 

These  acts  are  a  source  of  real  satis- 
faction to  me  because  they  embody  pro- 
visions which  I  sponsored  long  ago  and 
because  they  will  help  meet  serious 
health  facility  and  manpower  needs 
which  I  recognized  more  than  20  years 
ago.  I  would  like  to  chronicle  briefly 
the  iiistory  of  this  legislation  to  aid  the 
health  professions  and  to  supply  health 
facilities  in  which  I  have  been  so  closely 
involved. 

First.  In  1937  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  joined  in  sponsoring  legislation 
to  establish  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute. This  bill,  which  became  Public 
Law  244  of  the  75th  Congress,  not  only 
established  the  first  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  but  also  provided  for 
the  encouragement  of  cancer  research 
and  authorized  grants-in-aid  to  medical 
schools  and  other  institutions  for  train- 
ing, instruction,  and  fellowships  in  can- 
cer diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Second.  In  1939  Senator  Wagner,  of 
New  York,  introduced  before  the  76th 
Congress  his  first  comprehensive  national 
health  bill  which  provided  for  aid  to  the 
States  for  more  adequate  public  health 
and  maternal  and  child  health  services; 
for  construction  and  maintenance  of 
needed  hospitals  and  health  centers;  for 
disability  insurance:  and  for  the  training 
of  health  personnel.  This  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Cpmmittee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  on  which  I  served,  and 
hearings  were  held  by  a  subcommittee 
chaired  by  Senator  Murray.  A  favorable 
report  was  issued  but  no  action  was  taken 
by  the  Senate. 

Third.  The  78th  Congress,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  Armed  Forces'  acute  need  for 
nurses,  in  1943  approved  the  Bolton  bill, 
which  provided  for  grants  to  institutions 
for  tuition  fees  and  maintenance  ex- 
penses of  student  nurses  and  graduate 
nurses  undergoing  retraining.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee which  handled  this  bill  on  the 
Senate  side  for  it  was  of  vital  Importance 
in  meeting  our  nursing  manpower  needs 
during  World  War  n. 


Fourth.  In  1943  the  Senate  authorized 
under  Senate  Resolution  74,  which  I 
sponsored,  the  establishment  of  a  Sub- 
committee on  Wartime  Health  and  Edu- 
cation of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  to  investigate  the  edu- 
cational and  physical  fitness  of  the 
civilian  population  as  related  to  national 
defense  and  problems  of  reconversion  to 
peace  after  World  War  II.  This  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  study  of  the  health  con- 
ditions of  the  people  of  our  Nation  was 
prompted  primarily  by  the  disclosure 
that  the  selective  service  had  rejected 
some  40  percent  of  all  selectees  due  to 
mental  and/or  physical  impairments. 

The  Wartime  Health  and  Education 
Subcommittee  was  composed  of  seven 
Senators  appointed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  late  Honorable 
James  E.  Murray,  of  Montana.  It  was 
my  honor  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  during  the  3  years  of  its 
existence. 

The  Wartime  Health  and  Education 
Subcommittee  is  perhaps  best  remem- 
bered for  Its  Investigations  of  the  medi- 
cal needs  of  veterans  and  especially  for 
Its  work  in  connection  with  a  national 
health  insurance  program.  The  sub- 
committee was  also  vitally  concerned, 
however,  over  manpower  shortages  in  the 
health  professions  and  the  scarcity  of 
hospitals  and  other  treatment  facilities 
In  fact,  the  third  of  its  six  interim  re- 
ports dealt  extensively  with  the  prob- 
lems of  distribution  of  physicians  and 
medical  facilities  and  with  the  need  for 
Federal  aid  to  medical  students.  The  re- 
E>ort  pointed  out  that  financial  barriers 
which  face  many  prospective  students 
could  be  overcome  by  more  adequate 
scholarships  or  by  loan  funds.  The  sub- 
committee specifically  recommended  that 
"Federal  scholarships  or  loans  be  made 
available  to  assist  qualified  students  de- 
siring medical  or  dental  education;  that 
Increased  enrollment  of  women  in  medi- 
cal and  dental  schools,  and  premedical 
and  predental  courses,  be  encouraged  in 
every  way  possible." 

The  subcommittee  also  recognized  that 
In  order  to  maintain  our  Nation's  high 
quality  of  medical  education  and  to  meet 
the  increasing  demand  for  advanced 
training,  graduate  teaching  facilities  and 
staffs  would  have  to  be  expanded.  The 
subcommittee's  immediate  concern  was 
for  the  medical  officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  who  would  be  returning  and  de- 
manding refresher  and  advanced  courses 
to  compensate  for  the  accelerated  pace 
of  their  undergraduate  work  and  the 
shortened  internships  and  residencies 
many  of  them  experienced  because  of  the 
war  effort.  The  members  realized,  how- 
ever, that  not  only  these  physicians  but 
increasing  numbers  of  future  years  would 
require  advanced  training.  The  sub- 
committee stated,  therefore,  that  it  be- 
lieved that  the  expansion  of  both  medical 
schools  and  teaching  facilities  in  hospi- 
tals and  medical  centers  would  be  neces- 
sary. 

Another  important  finding  of  the  sub- 
committee was  that  not  only  did  short- 
ages of  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  and 
other  medical  personnel  exist  but  that 
the  shortages  were  much  more  marked 
in  some  communities   than   in  others. 


The  subcommittee  reported,  for  example, 
that  in  1944  Massachusetts  had  about 
three  times  as  many  active  physicians  in 
proportion  to  population  as  did  South 
Carolina.  Similar  disproportions  were 
found  to  exist  between  other  States  and 
between  local  areas  within  the  same 
State.  The  subcommittee  pointed  out 
that  although  the  burden  of  illness  in 
rural  areas  was  the  same  as  or  greater 
than  in  urban  centers,  the  shortage  of 
doctors  in  rural  areas  was  growing 
steadily  worse.  From  its  poll  of  young 
Army  and  Navy  doctors  the  subcommit- 
tee concluded  that  this  trend  would  con- 
tinue unless  positive  incentives  such  as 
good  professional  surroundings,  includ- 
ing modem  hospital  facilities,  could  be 
provided  in  rural  areas. 

The  subcommittee  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  study  to  the  problem  of  health 
facilities — how  many  were  needed, 
where  they  were  needed,  and  what  form 
they  should  take.  The  subcommittee 
was  the  first  congressional  group,  I  be- 
lieve, to  advocate  the  medical  center  idea. 
We  realized  that  many  hospitals  were 
nothing  more  than  places  to  care  lor  the 
seriously  ill,  and  we  felt  that  modern 
programs  ,  of  hospital  construction 
should  have  as  their  aim  the  provision 
of  a  more  inclusive  type  of  hospital 
service  which  coordinated  preventive, 
diagnostic,  and  therapeutic  programs. 
The  subcommittee  report  stated : 

The  medical  center  brings  together  doc- 
tors' offices,  diagnostic  and  laboratory  equip- 
ment, hospital  beds,  and  preventive  work. 
It  furthers  group  practice  by  physicians,  sur- 
geons, and  dentists;  encourages  experimenta- 
tion and  research;  and  stimulates  dissem- 
ination and  exchange  of  medical  knowledge. 

Tlie  principle  of  combining  the  preventive, 
diagnostic,  and  curative  services  of  medi- 
cine into  a  single  functional  unit,  here 
called  the  medical  center,  has  been  advan- 
tageously applied  on  a  large  scale  in  certain 
great  university  centers.  It  is  also  ap- 
plicable, however,  to  the  srhaller  scale  needs 
of  rural  communities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. The  establishment  of  a  network  of 
"outpcEt  clinics,"  to  use  the  phrase  of  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  creation  of  "diagnostic  centers," 
as  urged  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  "expansion  of  the  present 
functions  of  the  hospital,"  advocated  by  the 
spokesman  of  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, appear  to  be  expressions  of  the  same 
basic  aim — the  provision  of  facilities  suited 
to  the  practice  of  modern,  sclentiQc  medi- 
cine. 

The  subcommittee  recommended  the 
development  of  a  network  of  health  fa- 
cilities including  neighborhood  or  com- 
munity health  centers,  rural  hospitals, 
larger  district  hospitals  and,  finally, 
base  hospitals  Which  would  serve  as  the 
hubs  of  the  major  medical  service  areas. 
The  base  hospital  was  to  be  a  teaching 
hospital,  staffed  with  experts  In  the  vari- 
ous medical  and  surgical  specialties, 
equipped  for  complete  diagnostic  serv- 
ices, and  designed  to  conduct  extensive 
postgraduate  work  and  research.  The 
subcommittee  envisioned  that  the  bene- 
fits of  the  research  carried  on  In  the 
base  hospital  would  be  passed  on  to 
the  smaller  imits  in  the  network  and 
that  there  would  be  constant  back-and- 
forth  referral  of  patients  and  diagnostic 
Information,  as  well  as  interchange  of 


personnel,  between  the  large  center  and 
the  smaller  institutions.  In  simimary, 
the  subcommittee  said : 

With  such  graded  networks  •  •  •  cover- 
ing the  entire  country,  facilities  would  be 
available  through  which  every  person,  re- 
gardless of  where  he  lived,  might  receive  (a) 
Immediate  diagnosis  and  care  for  the  com- 
mon, relatively  simple  aliments  and  (b) 
easy  access  when  necessary  to  the  more  com- 
plicated types  of  medical  service. 

The  development  of  such  a  network  of 
medical  centers  wovild  constitute  a  great 
step  toward  the  goal  of  providing  high  qual- 
ity of  medical  service  everywhere  in  the 
Nation. 

In  discussing  additional  health  facili- 
ties requirements,  the  subcommittee's 
third  interim  reixart,  which  was  issued 
in  January,  1945,  cited  statistics  pre- 
pared by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
showing  a  need  for  100,000  new  general 
hospital  beds,  94,000  new  mental  hospital 
beds,  and  44,000  new  tuberculosis  beds. 
An  additional  179,000  beds  in  those  cate- 
gories were  foimd  to  be  situated  in  hos- 
pitals that  were  obsolete  and  needed  to 
be  replaced.  The  subcommittee  pointed 
out  that  in  view  of  the  scope  of  the 
problem,  careful  planning  and  coordina- 
tion would  be  necessary  in  order  to  avoid 
costly  mistakes.  The  subcommittee 
recommended  that  in  order  to  permit 
local  initiative  and  control,  State  pro- 
grams should  be  drawn  up  by  State 
health  plarming  commissions  in  co- 
operation with  local  authorities.  The 
subcommittee,  stated,  however,  that  the 
cost  of  an  adequate  health  facilities  pro- 
gram could  not  be  borne  by  the  States 
and  localities  alone  and  that  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  need  would  be  essential.  It  specifi- 
cally recommended: 

That  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States  be 
authorized  now  to  assist  in  postwar  con- 
struction of  hospitals,  medical  centers,  and 
health  centers,  in  accordance  with  Inte- 
grated State  plans  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service. 

The  subcommittee  emphasized,  more- 
over, ttiat  not  only  were  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  medical  facilities  im- 
portant but  likewise  the  distribution  of 
those  facilities.  The  report  noted  that 
the  high  quality  of  American  medicine 
at  its  best  was  very  high  but  that,  un- 
fortunately, American  medicine  at  its 
best  reached  only  a  relatively  small  part 
of  the  population.  As  a  result,  large 
numbers  of  people  suffered  from  cancer, 
tuberculosis,  and  other  serious  diseases 
which  were  not  diagnosed  until  they 
reached  advanced  stages.  The  subcom- 
mittee stated  the  reasons  for  the  failure 
of  medicine  to  apply  more  widely  the 
known  diagnostic  and  preventive  tech- 
niques were  many  and  complex.  It 
found,  however,  that  one  very  important 
reason  was  the  ^ack  of  physical  facilities 
and  equipment  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  For  example,  although  the  na- 
tional ratio  of  hospital  beds  was  3.4  per 
1,000  population  in  the  years  before  the 
war,  the  ratios  In  such  States  as  Mis- 
sissippi and  Alabama  were  less  than  half 
that.  According  to  a  report  of  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  40  percent  of  the  Nation's 
counties,  with  an  aggregate  population 


of  more  than  15  million,  had  no  regis- 
tered hospitals.  Many  other  counties 
had  very  inadequate  facilities.  For  these 
reasons,  the  subcommittee  urged  that 
priorities  be  established  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  hospital  construction 
program. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  Its  recommen- 
dations-^ relating  to  health  manpower 
and  to  general  health  facilities,  the  sub- 
committee made  certain  suggestions  con- 
cerning mental  health  facilities.  In  dis- 
cussing the  health  needs  of  veterans,  it 
stated  that  existing  psychiatric  clinics 
were  altogether  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  returning  men  and  that 
considerable  expansion  of  such  clinical 
services  should  be  imdertaken.  The  sub- 
committee also  felt  that  the  acute  short- 
age of  trained  psychiatric  personnel 
made  It  imperative  that  such  expansion 
should  be  accomplished  within  the 
framework  of  general  community  medi- 
cal services.    The  report  ftirther  stated: 

From  a  longer  range  point  of  view,  the 
establishment  of  child  guidance  clinics  in 
all  communities  Is  urgently  neded  to  prevent 
early  social  maladjustments.  Such  a  step 
would  pay  tremendoxis  dividends  in  de- 
creased crime,  delinquency,  and  costs  of  In- 
stitutionalizing the  mentally  111. 

Fifth.  In  1945  Senators  Wagner  and 
Murray,  the  ranking  members,  respec- 
tively, of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  introduced  S.  1606,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  a  national  health  program 
as  outlined  in  a  special  message  from 
President  Truman  to  Congress  in  No- 
vember of  that  year.  This  bill  included 
not  only  a  program  of  health  insurance 
but  also  a  program  of  grants-in-aid  for 
medical  education.  The  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral would  have  been  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  nonprofit  Institutions  for  proj- 
ects which  showed  promise  of  making 
valuable  contributions  to  the  education 
or  training  of  persons  in  the  field  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  nursing,  and  other 
related  hospital  and  laboratory  occupa- 
tions. The  bill  further  specified  that 
during  the  first  5  years  the  Smgeon 
General  and  Advisory  Council  were  to 
give  preference  to  projects  to  aid  serv- 
icemen seeking  postgraduate  education 
as  medical  or  dental  practitioners  or 
training  for  administration  of  personal 
health,  rehabilitation,  and  related  serv- 
ices. Twenty-five  million  dollars  was 
authorized  for  the  first  2  years  of  such 
a  program. 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  on  this 
bill  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  in  1946.  The  third  in- 
terim report  of  the  Wartime  Health  and 
Education  Subcommittee  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  record  of  the  hearings,  and 
I,  along  with  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General 
and  numerous  spokesmen  for  the  medi- 
cal schools  and  the  medical  professions 
testified  as  to  the  need  for  aid  to  medical 
education.  No  action  was  taken  on  the 
bill,  however. 

Sixth.  In  1946  Senators  Murray  and 
Morse  and  I  introduced  S.  2499,  a  bill  to 
provide  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for 
higher  education,  including  fellowships 
to  students  in  graduate  and  professional 
schools  such  as  medicine  and  dentistry. 
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This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Senate  La- 
bor and  Public  <WeIf are  Committee,  but 
no  action  was  taken  on  it. 

Seventh.  The  79th  Congress  in  July 
1946  approved  the  National  Mental 
Health  Act.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
bring  this  bill  to  the  Senate  floor  and  to 
head  the  Senate  conferees  who  met  with 
a  delegation  from  the  House  to  work  out 
the  final  details  of  the  bill.  This  act 
established  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  and  provided  for  research 
and  training  relating  to  psychiatric  dis- 
orders. It  was  hoped  that  with  con- 
tinued research  and  the  training  of  suflfl- 
cient  personnel  we  would  be  able  to  de- 
velop more  effective  methods  of  preven- 
tion, diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  mental 
illnesses. 

Eighth.  One  of  the  most  important 
health  bills  ever  approved  by  Congress, 
the  Hospital  Survey  and  Construction 
Act.  or  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  as  it  is  bet- 
ter known,  was  also  passed  in  1946.  This 
act  amended  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  for  grants  to  the  States 
for  surveying  their  hospitals  and  public 
health  centers  and  for  planning  and  con- 
structing such  facilities.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  bill  incorporated  many  of 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  War- 
time Health  and  Education  Subcommit- 
tee concerning  equitable  distribution  of 
facilities  and  adequate  planning  as  well 
as  control  at  the  local  and  State  levels. 
As  a  result  of  this  legislation  many  com- 
munities which  would  have  otherwise 
lacked  health  facilities  now  offer  modem, 
comprehensive  services. 

Some  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  pro- 
gram can  be  obtained  from  the  following 
figures.  From  July  1.  1947,  when  the 
program  first  went  into  operation 
through  May  31.  1965.  a  total  of  7,750 
projects  have  been  approved.  Nearly 
330.000  new  inpatient  beds  have  been 
provided,  plus  more  than  2,200  other 
health  facilities.  The  total  cost  of  these 
projects  has  been  $7.3  billion,  of  which 
the  Federal  share  was  $2.3  billion.  An- 
nual appropriations  for  the  Hill-Burton 
program  have  grown  over  the  same 
period  from  S75  to  $220  million. 

Ninth.  In  the  80th  Congress  Senator 
Taft  introduced  S.  1455,  a  bill  to  provide 
grants  to  graduate  schools  of  public 
health  for  training  and  construction,  and 
Senator  Thomas,  of  Utah,  Introduced 
S.  2588,  a  similar  bill  to  aid  medical, 
dental,  nursing,  and  public  health,  edu- 
cation. No  action  was  taken  on  either  of 
these  bill-s. 

Tenth.  In  1947  I  joined  Senators  Mur- 
ray, Taft.  Aiken,  and  Morse  in  intro- 
ducing S.  176.  a  bill  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Dental  Research,  to 
conduct  research,  and  to  provide  train- 
ing programs  for  students  and  graduates 
in  the  field  of  dentistrj-.  This  bill  passed 
the  Senate  and  a  similar  bill  introduced 
on  the  House  side  became  the  National 
Dental  Research  Act  the  following  year. 

The  need  for  improved  dental  services 
throughout  the  Nation  was  very  clear  to 
me  as  a  result  of  the  studies  of  the  War- 
time Health  and  Safety  Subcommittee 
in  1943,  1944,  and  1945.  One  of  our 
findings  had  been  that  a  great  many  of 
the  men  classified  as  IV-P  in  World  War 
n  were  rejected  because  of  major  dental 
defects.    Moreover,  a  report  of  the  Na- 


tional Youth  Administration  showed 
that  85  percent  of  all  the  young  people 
examined  needed  dental  services.  Many 
of  these  Impairments  were  both  painful 
and  disfiguring ;  most,  however,  could  be 
corrected  with  suflBcient  personnel  as  re- 
vealed by  the  Army's  effort  to  rehabili- 
tate some  1  million  inductees  with  serious 
dental  defects.  With  these  facts  in  mind, 
I  was  pleased  to  join  in  sponsoring  the 
National  Institute  of  Dental  Research 
legislation,  and  I  am  still  vei-y  proud  of 
my  association  with  it. 

Eleventh.  In  1948  Bridges,  Ives,  Mur- 
ray, and  I  introduced  S.  2215,  a  bill 
to  establish  the  National  Heart  Institute, 
to  support  research,  to  provide  training 
for  doctors  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
circulation  and  to  aid  the  States  in  de- 
veloping programs  for  the  control  of 
cardiovascular  diseases.  This  bill  was 
reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  and  sub- 
sequently became  Public  Law  655  of  the 
80th  Congress. 

Twelfth.  Also  in  the  80th  Congress  two 
bills  providing  for  a  national  health  pro- 
gram, including  aid  to  the  health  profes- 
sions, were  introduced.  The  first  of 
these  was  S.  545  sponsored  by  Senators 
Taft,  Smith,  Ball,  and  Donnell.  The 
other  was  S.  1320  sponsored  by  Senators 
Wagner  and  Murray  and  myself.  This 
bill,  like  S.  1606  of  the  preceding  Con- 
gress, provided  for  a  program  of  national 
health  insurance  and  for  grants-in-aid 
to  medical  and  other  health  professions' 
schools.  It  also  provided  for  expansion 
of  the  Hospital  Survey  and  Construction 
Act  and  for  grants  to  the  States  for 
public  health  services. 

The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  held  extensive  hearings  on 
these  two  bills.  Although  the  primary 
focus,  of  course,  was  upon  the  need  for 
a  compulsory  health  insurance  program, 
testimony  on  the  underlying  need  for 
more  professional  personnel  to  supply 
such  services  was  also  received  As  I  de- 
veloped in  my  examination  of  Dr.  Parran, 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  in  order  to  provide  the 
vast  amount  of  medical  care  contem- 
plated by  S.  1320  it  would  be  necessary 
both  to  upbuild  local  health  services  and 
to  provide  substantial  aid  to  medical 
education  in  order  to  produce  the  re- 
quired manpower. 

Thirteenth.  Since  no  further  action 
was  taken  after  the  hearings  on  S.  1320 
in  1947.  Senators  Wagner  and  Murray 
and  I  again  introduced  this  legislation  as 
S.  5  in  the  81st  Congress.  Again  no 
action  was  taken. 

Fourteenth.  Later  the  same  year,  1949, 
Senators  Thomas  of  Utah,  Wagner,  Mur- 
ray, and  I,  and  four  others  introduced 
S.  1679,  the  National  Health  Insurance 
and  Public  Health  Act.  At  about  the 
same  time  Senators  Taft.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Donnell  Introduced  the  Na- 
tional Health  Act.  Although  these  bills 
differed  as  to  the  method  of  providing 
health  services,  both  included  programs 
to  aid  jnedical  education.  The  bill  for 
which  1  was  a  sponsor  provided  for  grants 
to  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  nursing, 
sanitary  engineering,  dental  hygiene, 
hospital  administration,  and  public 
health  for  scholarships  and  for  construc- 
tion.   In  order  to  encourage  the  profes- 


sional schools  to  expand  their  capacities 
payments  of  $150  to  $350  per  student  up 
to  average  past  em-ollment  figures  were 
authorized;  beyond  that  level,  payments 
of  $800  to  $2,400  could  be  made. 

The  bill  also  provided  for  an  increased 
medical  research  effort;  for  extension  of 
the  Hill-Burton  program,  and  for  guar- 
anteed minimum  gross  incomes,  oper- 
ating expenses,  and  moving  costs  and 
noninterest  loans  for  facilities  for 
physicians  who  would  settle  in  rural 
areas.  It  also  included  provisions  for  a 
prepaid  personal  health  insurance  plan 
to  be  paid  for  by  people  in  proportion  to 
their  income. 

The  bill  supported  by  Senator  Taft 
had  as  its  purpose  the  centralizing  of 
the  health  functions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  a  National  Health 
Agency.  It  also  provided  funds  for 
State  surveys  of  the  need  for  medical, 
hospital,  and  dental  services.  It  autlior- 
ized  funds  for  school  health  services  and 
for  an  expanded  hospital  construction 
program.  Finally,  it  also  provided  funds 
to  assist  health  professions'  schools,  in- 
cluding financial  incentive  to  the  schools 
to  expand  their  enrollments. 

The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  held  hearings  on  these  bills, 
and  I  testified  on  both  the  Hill-Burton 
amendments  and  on  the  provisions  for 
expanded  local  health  services.  I  urged 
that  Hill-Burton  funds  be  doubled  from 
the  current  level  of  $75  million  annually 
to  $150  million  and  that  the  Federal 
share  be  made  more  flexible  to  take  into 
account  the  financial  ability  of  the  vari- 
ous States.  I  also  proposed  that  the  list 
of  eligible  hospital  projects  be  expanded 
to  include  group  practice  facilities  for 
both  medicine  and  dentistry  and  facili- 
ties operated  by  cooperative  or  other 
nonprofit  corporations  or  associations. 

In  connection  with  the  need  for  local 
health  services  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  more  than  30.000  vacancies  ex- 
isted for  nurses,  dentists,  sanitation  engi- 
neers, health  educators,  and  other  public 
health  personnel.  Moreover,  many  of 
the  people  in  these  fields  were  inade- 
quately trained  and  needed  additional 
academic  work.  As  I  pointed  out  to  the 
committee,  the  problem  was  one  of  pro- 
viding an  incentive  to  young  people  to 
study  for  a  public  health  profession.  I 
believed  that  this  could  be  done  by  offer- 
ing scholarship  and  construction  assist- 
ance to  the  appropriate  schools. 

The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee released  four  volimies  of  hearings 
on  the  National  Health  Act  and  the  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  and  Public 
Health  Act  of  1949,  but  no  further  action 
was  taken  on  these  proposals. 

Fifteenth.  In  March,  1949, 1  introduced 
S.  1453,  a  bill  to  provide  scholarships  and 
construction  assistance  to  schools  ol 
medicine,  dentistry,  nursing,  osteopathy, 
dental  hygiene,  and  public  health.  I  was 
joined  in  sponsoring  this  bill  by  12 
other  Senators.  Hearings  on  this  bill 
were  held  in  connection  with  those  on 
the  Taft  and  Wagner-Murray  bills  pre- 
viously discussed.  This  bill  was  consid- 
ered separately,  however,  and  was  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  committee.  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  submit  the  report  on 
this  bill  to  the  Senate  and  to  witness  its 
passage  by  the  Senate  In  September  1949. 


Unfortunately,  however,  the  House  failed 
to  take  action  upon  my  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  28  years  after  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  Act  which  pro- 
vided the  first  Federal  training  program 
in  the  field  of  medicine  we  have  a  great 
array  of  such  programs.  The  National 
Institute  of  Health  now  comprises  nine 
separate  institutes,  each  with  a  training 
grant  program.  In  1956  Congress  estab- 
lished other  traineeships  for  nurses  and 
public  health  personnel  and  in  1963  fi- 
nally approved  legislation  granting  con- 
struction and  student  loan  assistance  to 
the  various  health  professions.  Then  in 
1964  the  Niu-se  Ti-aining  Act  was  signed, 
giving  construction  funds,  project  grants, 
and  loan  funds  to  collegiate,  diploma, 
and  associate  degree  schools  of  nursing 
I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this  act 
included  as  a  major  provision  the  project 
grant  program  which  I  supported  in  two 
nursing  education  bills  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  88th  Congress.  Finally,  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  Amendments  of  1965,  of  which 
I  am  cosponsor,  will  provide  scholarships 
as  well  as  loans  to  students  in  the  fields 
of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  and 
optometry,  will  assist  schools  with  their 
operating  expenses,  and  will  encourage 
practitioners  to  settle  in  rural  areas. 

In  the  broad  area  of  health  facilities 
we  have  seen  the  steady  expansion  of 
the  Hill-Burton  program.  The  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1963  provided  a  most  valu- 
able program  to  supplement  the  Hill- 
Burton  efforts  with  regard  to  facilities 
for  the  mentally  ill.  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  a  cosponsor  of  both  the  act  and 
the  1965  amendments  to  it  which  should 
further  encourage  the  rapid  transition  to 
community-based  services  by  helping 
provide  the  necessary^  professional  and 
technical  personnel.  And,  finally,  the 
approval  this  year  of  a  program  of  re- 
gional centers  for  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
stroke  promises  to  be  another  signifi- 
cant step  toward  making  the  best  of 
American  medicine  available  to  all  the 
people  of  our  country. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress in  the  field  of  health  have  been 
truly  remarkable,  and  we  can  all  take 
pride  in  this  record.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  closely  involved  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  Federal  health  programs  over  the 
years,  however,  have  a  special  cause  for 
satisfaction  as  we  see  our  early  recom- 
mendations finally  bearing  fruit.  We 
now  look  forward  confidently  to  a  rich 
harvest  of  services,  facilities,  and  man- 
power to  meet  the  health  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1966— CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  KIRWIN  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
9220)  making  appropriations  for  certain 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal, 
certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  piuposes. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Farnum,  for  Thursday,  October 
14,  1965,  on  account  of  official  business 
in  district. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  Thursday,  October 
14.  1965,  on  account  of  official  business 
in  district — address  to  the  REA  annual 
convention. 

Mr.  Stratton,  for  Thursday,  October 
14,  1965,  until  Tuesday,  October  19,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr,  Moore,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the  leg- 
islative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  added,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Fascell,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Thursday,  October  14,  1965. 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson),  for  30  minutes,  October 
20 ;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota) ,  for  15  min- 
utes, today;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


Hit.  7743.  An  act  to  eetablish  a  system  of 
loan  Infurance  and  a  supplementary  system 
of  direct  loans,  to  assist  students  to  attend 
postsecondary  business,  trade,  technical, 
and  other  vocational  schools; 

H.R.  7919.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Roger  Williams  National 
Memorial  In  the  city  of  Providence,  R.I.,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  9811.  An  act  to  maintain  farm  in- 
come, to  stabilize  prices  and  assvire  adequate 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  re- 
duce siu-pluses,  lower  Government  costs  and 
promote  foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater  eco- 
nomic opp>orttmlty  in  rxu-al  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes;    and 

H.J.  Res.  695.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.   MiNSHALL. 

Mr.  Albert  the  remarks  he  made  in 
connection  with  consideration  of  the 
sugar  bill  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  to  include  certain  letters  and  memo- 
randa. 

Mr.  Latta  to  include  a  table  with  his  re- 
marks made  today  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Huichinson)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bow. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  Joint  Resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.R.  3141.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  Improve  the  educa- 
tional quality  of  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, and  osteopathy,  to  authorize  grants 
under  that  act  to  such  schools  for  the  award- 
ing of  scholarships  to  needy  students,  and 
to  extend  expiring  provisions  of  that  act 
for  student  loans  and  for  aid  In  construction 
of  teaching  facilities  for  students  in  such 
schools  and  schools  for  other  health  profes- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes; 

HJR.  6852.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period,  of  approximately  97 
million  pounds  of  abaca  from  the  national 
stockpUe; 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  6  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, October  14,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV, 
1672.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commission- 
er, Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  that  proceedings  have  been  finally 
concluded  on  various  claims,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  21  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act  of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat. 
1055;  25  U.S.C.  70t),  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  ASalrs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAHON:  Conunlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  695.  Joint 
resolution  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1157). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  on  conflicts  between  the 
Federal  research  programs  and  the  Nation's 
goals  for  higher  education;  withqut^^mend- 
ment  (Rept.  No.  1158).  Referred  to  the 
Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  on  procxirement  of  a 
cryogenic  cooling  system  for  fighter  air- 
craft; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1159). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  S.  1735.  An  act  re- 
lating to  the  use  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  land  at  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  donated  by 
the  University  of  California  for  a  marine  bio- 
logical research  laboratory,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1160).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.R.  10722.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  pa3rment  of  an  allowance  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10  per  day  to  employees  assigned  to 
duty  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  of  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1161).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  11588.  A  bill  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1966.  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1162).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conrunlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KIRWAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
H  R.  9220  An  act  making  appropriations  for 
certain  civil  functions  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal, 
certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1163).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  H.R.  11539.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  States  of  Florida, 
Louisiana,  and  Mississippi  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  areas  damaged  by  the  recent  hurri- 
cane; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1164). 
Referred  to  the  Committee,  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  11571.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  benefits  for 
certain  disabled  widows  without  regard  to 
their  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  11572.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of 
the  Clayton  Act  to  prohibit  certain  corporate 
management  interlocking  relationships,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 

H.R.  11573.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  duty  on  spirometers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H.R.  11574.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  of  Florida.  Louisiana,  and  Missis- 
sippi for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  dam- 
aged by  the  recent  hurricane;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  11575.  A  bill  to  require  certain  con- 
tainers of  s.Tlt  of  foreign  origin  to  be  marked 
with  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  11576.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  third-class  mailings 
of  sample  ballots  and  other  election  mate- 
rials by  registrars  of  voters  within  a  State  to 
be  handled  in  the  mails  as  first-class  mall, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   HOLLAND: 

H.R.  11577.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  provide  covered  em- 


ployees with  entitlement  to  paid  vacations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 

H.R.  11578.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  7-peroent 
Increase  m  all  annuities  and  pensions  pay- 
able thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McGRATH: 

H.R.  11579.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive, long-range,  and  coordinated  na- 
tional program  In  oceanography,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  11580.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Missis- 
sippi for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  dam- 
aged by  the  recent  hurricane;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  11581.  A    bill    to    provide    additional 
a.<!sistanc€  for  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 

H.R.  11582.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  a  pension 
of  $100  per  month  for  widows  of  men 
awarded  a  Medal  of  Honor;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.R.  11583.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  persons  injured  by  certain 
criminal  acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SECREST: 

H.R.11584.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment in  Zanesvllle,  Ohio,  of  a  Zane  Grey 
Memorial  Museum;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.R.  11585.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
provide  that  certain  social  security  benefits 
may  be  waived  and  not  counted  as  income 
under  that  section;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H  R.  11586.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  for 
the  sharing  of  certain  Federal  tax  receipts 
with  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  11587.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  contributions  and 
gifts  to  civic  organizations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MAHON: 

H.R.  11588.  A  bill  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.J.  Res.  695.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing   appropriations    for    the    fiscal    year 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.J.  Res.  696.  Jomt  resolution  to  require 
that  reports  on  imports  Into  the  United 
States  include  the  landed  value  of  articles 
imported,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ICHORD: 

H.J.  Res.  697.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 


United  States  to  apportlonate  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  upon  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

H.J.  Res.  698.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 

H.J.  Res.  699.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Conunlssion  to  study  world  food  and  agrl- 
cultural  needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  in  the  light  of  present 
and  projected  world  food  and  population 
trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By.  Mr.  ARENDS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  520.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  showing  the  film  "Adlai  Steven- 
son: The  Ambassador";  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YATES: 

H.  Con.  Res.  521.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  showing  the  film  "Adlai  Steven- 
son: The  Ambassador";  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  11589.  A  bin  to  permit  the  vessel  Gone 
Fishin  IV  to  be  documented  for  use  in  the 
fisheries  and  coastwise  trade;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  11590.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Jacinta  Llorens;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H.R.  11591.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  M.irio 
and  Maria  Titone;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.R.  11592.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theodora 
Papadopalis  Ivanov;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  11593.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ng  Hung 
Shing  ( also  known  as  Ng  See  Pan ) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  11594.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Deirdre 
Mason;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
H.R.  11595.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jae 
Hyung  Choi  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Ock  Jin  Kim; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
HR.   11596.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Lui  Kwong-Sung  Ng;   to  .the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11597.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Epa  A. 
Onate;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 
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H.R.  7315 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1965 

Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  curators  and 
directors   of   museums   throughout   the 


United  States,  and  there  are  more  than 
5.000  museums  in  our  cities  and  towns, 
are  watching  anxiously  during  these  clos- 
ing days  of  the  session  for  action  on  HM. 
7315,  a  bill  that  would  authorize  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  imdertake  a 
program  of  research,  training,  and  publi- 
cations which  would  improve  and 
strengthen  their  Institutions. 

Known  as  the  National  Museum  Act 
of  1965,  an  identical  bill  already  has 
passed  the  Senate  without  opposition. 


I  am  told  that  a  number  of  Members  of 
Congress  are  receiving  telephone  calls 
and  telegrams  regarding  the  bill  from 
people  back  home  who  are  Interested  in 
or  supporting  local  museums.  These  ex- 
pressions of  support  for  H.R.  7315  are  the 
outgrowth  of  recent  conferences  under 
the  direction  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Museums.  Resolutions  support- 
ing H.R.  7315  have  been  adopted  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  following  States  at 
their  regional  museum  conferences:  Il- 


linois, Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, Delaware,  Idaho,  Utah,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Washington,  Oregon,  Neva- 
da, California,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska. 

For  the  convenience  of  many  Members 
who  are  receiving  these  messages,  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  the  bill  at  the  end  of 
these  remarks: 

H.R.  7315 

\  bill  relating  to  the  National  Museum  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution 

Whereas  the  museums  of  the  Nation  con- 
stitute cultural  and  educational  institutions 
of  great  importance  to  the  Nation's  progress; 

and 

Whereas  national  recognition  Is  necessary 
to  insure  that  museum  resources  for  preserv- 
ing and  Interpreting  the  Nation's  heritage 
may  be  more  fully  utilized  in  the  enrich- 
ment of  public  life  in  the  individual  com- 
munity: Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
.\ct  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Museum 
.\ct  of  1965". 

Sec.  2.  The  Director  of  the  National  Mu- 
seum under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  shall — 

(1)  cooperate  with  museimis  and  their 
professional  organizations  in  a  continuing 
study  of  museum  problems  and  opportu- 
nities, both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad; 

i2)  prepare  and  carry  out  programs  for 
training  career  employees  in  museum  prac- 
tices in  cooperation  with  museums  and  their 
professional  organizations,  wheresoever  these 
may  best  be  conducted; 

1 3)  prepare  and  distribute  slgniflcant  mu- 
seum publications; 

14)  perform  research  on,  and  otherwise 
contribute  to,  the  development  of  museum 
techniques; 

(5)  cooperate  with  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
operating,  assisting,  or  otherwise  concerned 
witli  museums;  and 

(6)  shall  report  annually  to  the  Oongrees 
on  progress  in  these  activities. 

iEC.  3.  The  first  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "National  Museum"  contained  In 
the  Act  of  July  7.  1884  (23  Stat.  214;  20  U.S.C. 
65).  is  amended  by  deleting  the  following 
sentence:  "And  the  EHrector  of  the  National 
Museum  is  hereby  directed  to  report  annually 
to  the  Congress  the  progress  of  the  museum 
during  the  year  and  Its  present  condition.". 


William  E.  Minshall  Reports  on  the  89th 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1965 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  is  Hear- 
ing adjournment  after  9  months  In  ses- 
sion. 

to  this  time,  more  than  11,700  bills 
were  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  nearly   500   of   which   were 
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passed.  The  House  also  acted  on  some 
70  Senate  measures.  In  all,  more  than 
250  pieces  of  legislation  will  have  been 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  by  the 
time  this  session  ends. 

This  Congress  established  a  new  high 
in  number  of  House  roUcalls,  a  total  of 
nearly  400,  surpassing  the  previous  rec- 
ord of  307  called  during  the  2d  session  of 
the  81st  Congress,  which  ran  from  Jan- 
uary 3,  1950  to  January  2,  1951.  During 
my  11  years  in  Congress  I  have  answered 
nearly  2,500  roUcalls  for  an  attendance 
record  of  over  90  percent. 

This  Congress  also  voted  more  money 
than  any  since  1944  and  the  session's 
appropriations  reached  more  than  $118 
billion. 

Mere  statistics,  however,  do  not  ac- 
curately represent  the  long  hours  spent 
in  committee  work.  It  is  in  committee 
that  the  major  portion  of  actual  legislat- 
ing is  accomplished.  Bills  are  painstak- 
ingly studied,  analyzed,  discussed,  often 
amended. 

My  Apprbpriations  Committee  assign- 
ments include  a  massive  amount  of  de- 
tail and  work.  As  a  member  of  two  of 
the  most  important  subcommittees  in  the 
entire  Congress — Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  and  Independent  OflSces 
Appropriations — I  take  an  initial  role  in 
reviewing  more  than  half  the  entire  Fed- 
eral expenditure — more  than  $64  billion 
in  fiscal  1966. 

DEFENSE    APPROPRIATIONS    SUBCOMMITTEE 

My  Defense  Subcommittee  assignment 
is  one  I  have  held  for  the  last  7  years. 
Always  an  important  post,  my  duties 
have  assumed  an  even  more  critical  re- 
sponsibility as  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  in- 
tensified. The  Defense  Subcommittee  is 
charged  with  initial  review  of  the  admin- 
istration's military  requests  and  we  spend 
long  hours  daily,  over  a  period  of  months, 
taking  top-secret  testimony  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  Defense  budget  for  fiscal  1966 
totals  $46.9  billion,  which  includes  a  last- 
minute  request  for  $1.7  billion  as  token 
payment  on  increased  costs  in  Vietnam. 
In  addition  last  spring  we  approved  $700 
million  in  supplemental  money  for  mili- 
tary action  in  the  Far  East.  The  Presi- 
dent is  expected  to  ask  for  as  much  as 
$14  billion  more  shortly  after  January  1 
to  cover  costs  now  being  incurred  there. 

INDEPENDENT    OFFICES 

After  2  years'  membership  on  the  For- 
eign Operations  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, the  House  leadership  last  January 
asked  me  to  accept  appointment  as  sec- 
ond ranking  minority  member  of  the  In- 
dependent OfiBces  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, which  supervises  more  than 
$14  billion  in  public  spending.  Combined 
with  my  Defense  assignment,  this  totals 
action  on  more  than  $64  billion  of  the 
entire  budget.  I  am  one  of  only  two 
House  Members  charged  with  examina- 
tion and  review  responsibility  for  such  a 
large  portion  of  total  Government  spend- 
ing. 

The  trend  toward  bigger  foreign  aid 
spending  has  been  reversed  and  much 


A 


of  the  credit  for  cutting  out  waste  and 
mismanagement  Is  due  to  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee.  Much  as  I 
regretted  leaving  it,  I  felt  I  could  better 
serve  the  Nation  and  the  23d  District  on 
the  Independent  Offices  Subcommittee, 
which  oversees  the  budgets  of  22  Federal 
agencies  which  spend  vast  sums  of  public 
money  and  which  have  a  day-in,  day-out 
impact  on  the  lives  of  all  Cleveland  citi- 
zens. 

Agencies  which  fall  under  the  purview 
of  my  new  subcommittee  are  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
which  spends  more  than  $5  billion  year- 
ly; NASArx::touncil;  Civil  Defense;  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board;  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission; Federal  Aviation  Agency;  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission;  Fed- 
eral Hom^  Loan  Bank  Board;  Federal 
Po wr_Gommission ;  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission;_^eneral  Accounting  Office; 
General  Services  Administration;  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency;  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission;  National 
Capital  Housing  Authority;  National 
Science  Foundation;  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning;  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology; Renegotiation  Board,  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission;  Selective 
Service  System,  and  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  have  an  intense  interest  in  both  of 
my  subcommittee  assignments  and  fe6l 
that  fulfilling  them  is  one  of  my  moat; 
important  services  as  a  Representative 
In  the  Congress.  This  interest  and  the 
tremendous  time  it  consumes  does  not 
preclude  my  concern  in  other  areas  of 
legislation,  of  course. 

MINSHALL  LEGISLATION 

During  this  session  I  have  introduced 
a  number  of  bills  and  resolutions,  sev- 
eral of  which  were  incorporated  in  legis- 
lation which  became  law.  Among  them 
are  the  following : 

H.R.  4266,  to  repeal  the  10-percent  ex- 
cise tax  on  communications.  Pull  repeal 
of  tax  on  telegrams  will  be  effective 
January  1,  1966;  reduction  of  telephone 
taxes  to  3  percent,  January  1,  1966,  with 
full  repeal  on  January  1, 1969. 

H.R.  4504,  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
admission  to  cabarets,  motion  picture 
and  legitimate  theaters.  Full  repeal, 
noon,  December  31,  1965. 

H.R.  5048,  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
club  dues,  initiation  fees,  and  lifetime 
memberships.  Full  repeal,  January  1, 
1966. 

H.R.  7337,  to  designate  Vietnam  as  a 
combat  zone  to  permit  U.S.  military  Fed- 
eral   income    tax    exemption.     Accom-    ^ 
plished  by  Presidential  proclamation. 

H.R.  7532,  to  repeal  the  manufacturers' 
excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles  and 
trucks.  Passenger  automobiles  reduced 
to  7  percent  on  June  22,  to  6  percent 
January  1,  1966,  and  thereafter  reduced 
yearly  until  it  reaches  1  percent  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969. 

H.R.  9670,  to  provide  free  mailing  priv- 
ileges for  first-class  letter  mail  sent  by 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam. 

A  wide  variety  of  new  laws  were  placed 
on  the  Federal  books  during  1965.  Many 
of  them  will  have  a  profound  impact  on 
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the  lives  of  present  and  future  Ameri- 
cans. 

My  report  on  the  legislative  action  of 
the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  fol- 
lows: 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

Unanimous  support  was  given  to  pas- 
sage of  the  $46.9  billion  defense  bill.  We 
minority  members  of  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee protested  piecemeal  funding 
of  the  war  effort  in  Vietnam  as  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  this  Nation's  security. 
Subsequent  action  by  the  White  House 
has  underscored  our  position  and  we  have 
been  alerted  to  expect  a  supplemental  de- 
fense appropriation  request  from  the 
President  early  in  January,  possibly  ask- 
ing for  as  much  as  $14  billion  to  pay  cur- 
rent costs  in  Vietnam. 

Nearly  $2  billion  was  approved  for 
military  construction  at  domestic  and 
foreign  instaflations.  and  more  than  $114 
million  for  Coast  Guard  procurement. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  au- 
thorized $2.5  billion  for  construction, 
operations,  and  equipment,  including 
$704  million  for  weapons  and  $2.5  million 
for  the  merchant  ship  reactor  program. 

Federal  penalties  were  enacted  for  as- 
sassination, kidnapping,  or  assault  of  a 
President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Destruction  or  mutilation  of 
draft  cards  was  designated  a  Federal 
offense. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

The  foreign  aid  bill  amounts  to  $3.9 
bUlion.  slightly  over  $270  million  more 
than  last  year.  A  $1  million  authoriza- 
tion was  granted  for  construction  of  a 
new  U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon.  Vietnam. 
National  origins  quotas  on  immigra- 
tion were  abolished  effective  July  1.  1968. 
Congress  fixed  an  annual  limit  of  170,000 
from  all  former  quota  countries.  First 
preference,  not  to  exceed  20  percent  of 
the  total,  will  be  given  to  unmarried  sons 
and  daughters  of  U.S.  citizens;  second. 
20  percent,  spouses,  and  unmarried  chil- 
dren of  aliens  admitted  for  permanent 
residence;  third.  10  percent,  qualified 
Immigrants  who  are  members  of  the  pro- 
fessions, sciences  or  arts:  fourth.  10  per- 
cent, married  sons  and  daughters;  fifth, 
24  percent,  brothers  and  sisters  of  citi- 
zens; sixth,  10  percent,  capable  skilled 
or  unskilled  workers  in  job  areas  where 
labor  shortages  exist,  and  seventh,  6 
percent,  conditional  entries. 

A  3-year  extension,  and  an  annual  au- 
thorization of  $30  million,  was  granted 
to  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  for  operations  and  research. 
The  Peace  Corps  was  authorized  $115 
million  for  the  next  year,  including 
$500,000  for  research. 

U.S.  quota  in  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund  was  raised  from  $4.1  billion 
to  $5.1  billion,  and  U.S.  participation, 
to  the  extent  of  $250  million  armually, 
was  authorized  In  an  increase  in  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank's 
Fund  for  Special  Operations. 


NATIONAL    ECONOMY 

Congress  removed  $4.6  billion  war- 
time-imposed excise  taxes.  Effective 
July  1,  excises  were  removed  from  furs, 
luggage,  jewelry,  leather  goods,  radio 
and  television  sets,  cameras,  house- 
hold appliances,  musical  instruments, 
records,  and  sporting  goods.  Taxes 
on  general  admissions  and  cabarets 
will  be  ended  December  31,  1965. 
A  gradual  reduction  in  the  10 -per- 
cent automobile  tax  will  see  it  reduced  to 
1  percent  by  January  1,  1969.  Taxes  will 
be  removed  completely  from  telegraph 
communications  smd  cut  to  3  percent  on 
telephones  on  January  1,  1966.  Tele- 
phone excises  will  be  eliminated  entirely 
on  January  1,  1969. 

Requirement  of  25 -percent  gold  re- 
serves against  Federal  Reserve  deposits 
was  repealed.  Silver  was  eliminated 
from  dime  and  quarter  coinage,  cut  from 
90  to  40  percent  in  half  dollars. 

"Temporary"  Increase  in  the  national 
debt  this  year  amounted  to  $4  billion, 
raising  it  from  $324  to  $328  billion.  This 
is  the  seventh  increase  since  January 
1961. 

HEALTH.    EDUCATION.    AND    WELFARE 

Congress  amended  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  hospitalization  for  persons 
65  and  over,  effective  July  1,  1966.  and 
optional  medical  care  insurance  at  $3  per 
month,  matched  by  the  Government. 
Eligibility  rules  for  social  security  pay- 
ments were  liberalized  and  benefits  In- 
creased by  7  percent.  Social  security 
taxes  and  income  rate  bases  were  In- 
creased to  cover  the  new  costs  of  the 
program. 

Congress  approved  $1.3  billion  aid  to 
elementary  and  secondary  public  school 
systems;  a  $5.5  billion,  5-year  program 
of  aid  to  higher  education,  and  25  per- 
cent Federal  contribution  toward  schol- 
arships for  exceptionally  needy  students 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  A  5-year  extension  was  given  to 
the  program  of  mass  immunization 
against  polio,  diphtheria,  whooping 
cough,  tetanus,  and  measles. 

Authorization  was  given  a  4-year,  $7 
billion  housing  program,  which,  for  the 
first  time,  includes  rent  subsidies.  Sub- 
sequent House  action  eliminated  all  funds 
for  the  rent  program  other  than  a  lim- 
ited amount  for  administrative  costs  in 
drawing  up  new  regulations.  As  in  the 
past,  the  housing  bill  included  FHA.  ur- 
ban renewal,  housing  for  the  aged,  col- 
lege housing.  60,000  new  units  of  public 
housing  per  year,  $800  million  annually 
in  matching  grants  to  communities  for 
water  and  sewer  facilities. 

OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  anti- 
poverty  programs,  which  include  VISTA 
and  the  Job  Corps,  were  authorized  $1.65 
billion  for  the  next  year.  The  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Act  was  extended  2  years, 
with  $6.5  million  approved  for  fiscal  1966 
and  $10  million  for  1967. 

Aid  to  Appalachia  was  authorized  in 
the  amount  of  Sl.l  billion  for  1966  and 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 


ing Act  was  extended  for  3  years,  with  a 
first-year  authorization  of  $454  million. 
More  than  $3  billion  was  granted  for  a 
4-year  public  works  program  in  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas  to  develop  In- 
dustries and  create  jobs. 

Congress  attached  stiff  new  penalties 
and  controls  on  Illegal  sales  and  distribu- 
tion of  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs. 
Cigarette  manufacturers  were  told  to 
label  their  products,  "Cigarette  smoking 
may  be  harmful  to  your  health." 

The  highway  beautiflcation  bill,  to 
promote  control  of  outdoor  advertising 
signs  and  junkyards  near  Federal  high- 
ways, was  cleared  by  both  House  and 
Senate. 

GOVERNMENTAL   AFFAIRS 

To  enforce  the  right  to  vote,  under  ihe 
15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
Congress  authorized  appointment  of  Fed- 
eral voting  registrars  in  areas  where  dis- 
crimination prevails ;  barred  literacy  and 
other  tests,  directed  U.S.  court  suits  to 
invalidate  poll  taxes  and  fixed  penalties 
for  threats,  intimidation  and  violence. 

A  constitutional  amendment  was 
adopted  to  fix  conditions  and  procedures 
for  succession  of  the  Vice  President  to 
the  Presidency  in  the  event  of  the  Chief 
Executive's  disability  and  for  filling  the 
vacancy  in  the  Vice-Presidency.  The 
measure  must  be  ratified  by  the  Slates. 

A  Federal  pay  bill,  granting  a  raise 
of  3.6  percent  to  postal  and  civil  serv- 
ice workers,  was  approved  after  the 
House  eliminated  a  provision  which 
would  have  increased  the  salaries  of 
Members  of  Congress. 

Congress  created  a  Cabinet-level  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  coordinate  programs  in  that 
area. 

THE    23D    DISTRICT,    OHIO 

It  is  an  honor  to  represent  the  nearly 
half -million  residents  of  the  23d  District, 
one  of  the  most  highly  informed  and 
articulate  congressional  districts  in  the 
entire  Nation.  I  take  particular  pride 
in  the  fact  that  these  citizens  have 
awarded  me  their  confidence  and  sup- 
port during  the  11  years  I  have  served 
them  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

As  a  Representative  of  this  outstand- 
ing district.  I  make  every  effort  to  keep 
well  informed  of  the  views  of  my  con- 
stituents through  personal  contact,  fre- 
quent newsletters  and  occasional  opinion 
polls.  When  the  session  adjourns  early 
enough  in  the  fall,  I  take  a  traveling 
office  to  the  23d  District  to  make  myself 
available  for  personal  office  conferences 
in  various  communities. 

In  addition  to  my  Washington,  D.C, 
office.  I  maintain  a  full-time  office  at 
525  Federal  Building  in  Cleveland  for 
the  greater  convenience  of  my  constitu- 
ents. I  am  always  ready  to  provide  coun- 
sel or  assistance  for  residents  of  the  23d 
District  who  are  Involved  in  the  increas- 
ingly complex  problems  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD.,  used  this  vers?  of  the  Scriptures: 
Ephesians  3:  16:"77iat  He  would  grant 
you  to  be  strengthened  with  might  by  His 
spirit  in  the  inner  man. 

Almighty  and  ever-gracious  God, 
strengthen  us  daily  with  Thy  presence 
and  power  as  we  seek  to  build  a  finer 
social  order  in  which  all  the  barriers 
which  divide  and  separate  the  members 
of  the  human  family  shall  be  bridged  by 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  good  will. 

Grant  that  we  may  courageously 
champion  every  noble  cause  and  fear- 
lessly denounce  everything  that  Is  wrong 
and  that  violates  the  rights  of  man  and 
hinders  his  freedom. 

May  the  righteousness  and  justice  of 
God  find  a  voice  and  a  response  in  all 
our  plans  and  proposals,  our  delibera- 
tions and  decisions. 

Show  us  how  we  may  legislate  for  the 
good  and  v.-elfare  of  all  men  everywhere 
and  may  the  stern  demands  and  difficul- 
ties which  we  encounter  never  cause  us 
to  live  neutrally  and  negatively  nor  hope- 
lessly. 

In  every  humanitarian  effort  and  en- 
terprise show  us  how  to  labor  together  as 
friends  and  partners. 

Hear  us  in  Clu-ist's  name.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rineton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 

titles: 

HH.  1311.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
J.  McDevitt; 

H.R.  1319.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Durante: 

H.R.  1409.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis  W. 
Hann; 

H.R.  1644.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  1st  Lt. 
Robert  B.  Gann  and  others; 

H.R.  1836.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Con- 
stantinos  Agganls; 

H.R.  2005.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Gloria  Seborg; 

H.R.  2285.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Con- 
cetu  Cioffl  Carson; 

H.R.2557.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank 
Sunins; 

H.R.  2757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Alexandros  Siagris; 

H.R.  2853.  An  act  to  amend  title  17,  United 
SUtes  Code,  with  relation  to  the  fees  to  be 

charged: 

H.R.3288.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hwang 

Tai  Shlk; 

Hil.  3515.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Ann 
Hartmann; 

H.R.  3669.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emilia 
Majka; 

H.R.  3770.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
malviduals  employed  by  the  Department  of 


the  Navy  at  the  Pacific  Missile  Range,  Point 
Mugu.  Calif.; 

H.R.  4078.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
L.  Minton; 

H.R.  4137.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jan 
Rosciszewski; 

H.R.  4194.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelica 
Anagnostopoulos ; 

H.R.  4203.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alton 
G.  Edwards; 

H.R.  4464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Hadjichristofas.  Aphrodite  Hadjlchrlstofas, 
and  Paniote  Hadjichristofas; 

H.R.  5167.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  admin- 
istrative settlement  of  tort  claims  arising  in 
foreign  countries,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5457.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
del  Rosario  de  Fatlma  Lopez  Hayes; 

H.R.  5554.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Prances  Crabbs; 

H.R.  5904.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nam  le 
Kim; 

H.R.  6229.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Sun  Ho; 

H.R.  6235.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chun 
SooKim; 

H.R.  6819.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Orhan  Metin  Czmat; 

H.R.  7707.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  crier-law  clerks  by  district  Judges; 

H.R.  7888.  An  act  providing  for  the  exten- 
sion of  patent  No.  D-1 19,187; 

H.R.  8350.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  suc- 
cessors in  interest  of  Cooper  Blyth  and  Grace 
Johnston  Blyth  otherwise  Grace  McCloy 
Blyth; 

H.R.  8457.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
G.  Mikulecky; 

H.R.  9521.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
Earle  Davis;  and 

H.R.  9526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raffaella 
Achllli. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  23.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  Initiate  with  the  several 
States  a  cooperative  program  for  the  con- 
servation, development,  and  enhancement  of 
the  Nation's  anadromous  fish,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  10779.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Pharr 
Municipal  Bridge  Corp.  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the 
Rio  Grande  near  Pharr,  Tex. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Sehate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles: 

S.J.  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
a  contribution  to  certain  Inhabitants  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  for  death  and  Injury  to  per- 
sons, and  for  use  of  and  damage  to  private 
property,  arising  from  acts  and  omissions  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  or  members  thereof, 
after  August  15,  1945,  and  before  April  28, 
1952. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  851.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt.  Ber- 
nard L.  LaMountaln,  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired) ; 

S.  1160.  An  act  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  chapter  324, 
of  the  act  of  June  11,  1946  (60  Stat.  238),  to 


clarify  and  protect  the  right  of  the  public 
to  information,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 

S.  1520.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Earl  Harwell  Hogan; 

S.  1922.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Valentina 
Sldorova  Parkevich; 

S.  1972.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elinor  A. 
Jean; 

S.  2091.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joaqxiln 
U.  ViUagomez;  and  —^ 

S.  2112.  An  act  for  the  reli^of  Marian 
Edith  Kld-Stanton  Simons.    ^^^ 


COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT 
MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries have  imtll  midnight  Saturday,  the 
leth  of  October,  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill  H.R.  9424. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1966 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (KH. 
9220)  making  appropriations  for  certain 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal, 
certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1163) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9220)  "making  appropriations  for  certain, 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain 
agencies  of  the  Dei>artment  of  the  Interior, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corp>oration, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment numbered  18. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1.  2,  5,  12.  14,  and  22;  and  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  HouBe 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
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to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ••$25.435.000-;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment  insert  "993,279,000";    and  the  Senate 

agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$16,537,000';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$84,942,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$14,232,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$12,847,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$405,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$48,011,500";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$4,483,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  '$2,121,900,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  20:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  20,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$243,995,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend - 
menc  of  the  Senate  numbered  21.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
•In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$59.347,000 ';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$7,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 


The  committee  of  conference  rej)ort  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  11,  16. 
and  17. 

MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN, 

John  E.  Focabty. 

Joe  L.  Evins, 

Jamie  L.  Written, 

George  Mahon, 

John  J.  Rhodes, 

Glenn  R.  Davis, 

Howard  W.  Robison  (except  on 

amendment  No.  4) , 
Frank  T.  Bow, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Allen  J.  EIllender, 
Carl  Hayden, 
Richard  B.  Rxtssell, 
John  L.  McClellan, 
Lister  Hill  (except  on 

amendment  No.  21) , 
Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Spessard  L.  Holland. 
Alan  Bible. 
Pat  McNamara. 
John  O.  Pastore, 
Roman  L.  Hruska, 
Milton  R.  Young. 
Karl  E.  Mundt. 
Margaret  Chase  Smith. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9220)  making  appro- 
priations for  certain  clvU  functions  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1966,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report    as    to    each    of    such    amendments; 

namelv : 

Amendments  Nos.  1  and  2 :  Insert  the  lan- 
guage "and  the  Interoceanic  Canal  Commis- 
sion," in  the  preamble  of  the  bill  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

title    I DEPARTMENT    OF    DETENSE     (CIVIL) 

Department  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  (Civil) 
General  investigations 
Amendment  No.  3:   Appropriates  $25,435,- 
000  instead  of  $24,100,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House   and   $26,720,000   as   proposed  by  the 
Senate.     The     Increase    provided    over    the 
House  bill  includes  $356,000  for  navigation 
studies:    $372,000  for   flood  control  studies; 
$30,000  for  beach  erosion  cooperative  studies; 
$51,000    for    the    Connecticut    River    Basin 
study;  $61,000  for  the  North  Atlantic  region 
water  shorUge  study;  $40,000  for  the  Char- 
lotte   County    hurricane    protection    study: 
$100,000  for  coastal  engineering  research  and 
development;  $75,000  for  civil  works  Investi- 
gations;   and  restoration  of  $250,000  of  the 
general    House    reduction    due    to    slippage. 
The  Increase  provided  over  the  House  bill  for 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  beach  erosion 
studies  shall  be  allocated  to  the  following 
projects: 

ALABAMA 


(N)   Dog  and  Fowl  River,  Alabama..  $10,  000 

ALASKA 

(PC)   Bethel,  Kuskokwin  R 7,000 

(N)   Humboldt  Harbor-Sand  Point.  7,000 

(N)   Metlakatla  Harbor 6,000 

ARKANSAS 

(PC)    Terre  Noire   Creek 10,000 


CALIFORNIA 

(N)   Coast  of  northern  California. _ 
(N)  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  Har- 
bor— 

(PC)    Navato  Creek  and  tributaries. 

COLORADO 

(FC)   Arkansas    River    above    John 

Martin    Dam 

(PC)   South  Platte  River 

FLORIDA 

(BE)    Brevard    County 

(PC)  Econlockhatchee  River  (cen- 
tral and  southern  Florida). 

(N)  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway- 
Carrabelle-St.  Marks  River.. 

GEORGIA 

(N)   Apalachicola  308  Rpt.,  Georgia 

and  Florida 

(FC)   Weracoba  Creek 

HAWAII 

(PC)   Kallua  -  Kaneohe  -  Kahaluu 

area 

(N)   Port  Allen  Harbor 

ILLINOIS 

(N)  Mississippi  River  (21-foot 
channel).  III.,  Mo.,  Iowa, 
Wis.,  and  Minn 

INDIANA 

(PC)   Mount  Vernon _ 

IOWA 

(FC)    Boyer   River 

KANSAS 

(PC)  Arkansas  River  (Great  Bend, 
Kans.,  to  John  Martin) 

KENTTTCKT 

(FC)   Covlngton-Rosedale  area 

LOUISIANA 

(N)   Calcasieu  River  and  Pass.  Dev- 
il's Elbow.  Lake  Charles 

(N)  Mississippi  River  at  Venice 

(N)   St.  Bernard  Parish 

(PC)   St.  Bernard  Parish 

MAINE 

(N)   Prenchboro  Harbor 

(FC)   Kennebec     River      (southern 
coastal  area  of  Maine) 

MARYLAND 

(N)  Elk  River 

massachusxtts 
(PC)    Charles  River 

MICHIGAN 

(N)  Black  River,  Port  Huron. 

(N)  Manlstlque  Harbor 

(N)   Monroe  Harbor.. 

(FC)   Southeast    Michigan 

MISSOURI 

(FC)   Blue  River,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  Kans 

MONTANA 

(FC)  Flathead  and  Clark  Fork 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

(N)   Portsmouth  Harbor-Great  Bay- 
Plscatagua   River 

NEW     YORK 

(N)   Niagara   River 

NORTH     CAROLINA 

(BE)   Fort    Fisher 

(FC)   Northeast  Cape  Fear  River.. - 
(N)   Pamlico  River — 

OHIO 

(N)   Lake  Erie  coast,  Michigan  and 
Ohio 

OREGON 

(N)   Slletz  River,  bar  and  entrance. 
(N)   Umpqua  River 


$10,000 

'25.000 
15,000 


67,000 
50.000 

'10.000 
15.000 
20,000 


'  10,000 
10,000 


20,000 
20,000 


15, 000 

10,000 

5,000 

'  40.  000 
8.000 

10,000 

5,000 

10,000 

10. 000 

6,000 
10,  000 

10,00*' 

30.000 

5.000 

15.000 

10,000 

,     30,000 

15,000 
20.000 

15,000 

40,000 

20,000 
1 10, 000 
>  10, 000 

1 '8,000 

5,000 
4,000 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

(N)  Delaware  River.  Philadelphia  to 
Trenton,  channel  dimensions, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey   $10,000 

TENNESSEE 

(FC)  Harpeth  River 10,000 

(N)  Memphis    Harbor. 20,000 


VIRGINIA 

(N)  Chlncoteague  Inlet $16,  (XX) 

(N)  York  River,  between  Yorktown 

and  West  Point,  Va 15.  000 

WASHINGTON 

(N)   Anacortes  Harbor 10,000 

I  Increase  in  House  bill  figure. 

» To  include  start  on  Put-In-Bay  study. 


Construction,  general,  fiscal  year  1966 


Construction,  general 
Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $9934279,- 
000  instead  of  $973,736,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House' and  $1,009,099,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  funds  appropriated  under  this 
heading  are  to  be  allocated  as  shown  in  the 
following  tabulation: 


Construction,  general,  State  and  project 


(See  Mississippi.) 


Alabama: 
(N)  Alabama  River  channel  improvement 

Aquatic  plant  control.    (See  Louisiana.) 

(N)  Claiborne  lock  and  dam 

(N)  Holt  lock  and  dam 

(MP)        Jones  Bluff  lock  and  dam 

(MP)        Millers  Ferry  lock  and  dam 

(N)  Tenncssee-Tombigbee  Waterway,  Ala.  and  Miss 

Tombigl)ee  River  and  tributaries,  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

West  Point  Dam,  Ala.  and  Oa.    (See  Georgia.) 

(N)  Anchorage  Harbor  (1958  act) 

(FC)        Skagway  (deferred) 

(MP)        Snettisham  power  project 

Arizona: 

(FC)        Alamo  Reservoir 

(FC)        Painted  Rock  Reservoir 

(FC)        Pinal  Creek. 

(FC)       Tucson  diversion  channel 

Arkansas: 

(N)  Arkansas  River  and  tributaries,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma: 

(a)  Bank  stabilization  and  channel  rectification 

(6)  Navigation  locks  and  dams 

Beaver  Reservoir 

Dardanelle  lock  and  dam ^. 

Depray  Reservoir 

DeQueen  Reservoir 

Dierks  Reservoir 

(iarland  City --- ■ 

Uillham  Re.scrvoir 

Maniece  Bayou,  upstream  extension .- 

Millwood  Reservoir 

Narrows  Dam,  addition  of  3d  power  unit 

Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers,  Ark.  and  La — 

Ozark  lock  and  dam 

Red  River  levres  and  bank  stabilisation  below  Denlson  Dam,  Ark.,  La.,  and  Tex. 

Water  Valley  Reservoir. 

California: 

Alameda  Cn*k.  IX'l  V'alle  Dam 

Bear  Creek . 

Buchanan  Reservoir 

Corte  Madera  Creek 

Dana  Point  Harbor 

Doheny  B«"ach  State  Park  (reimbursement)-. - 

Dry  Creek  (Warm  Springs)  Reservoir  and  channel  improvement 

Half  Moon  Bay  and  Harbor 

Hidden  Hes<'rvoir 

Uis  .\ngeles  County  drainage  area 

Lower  San  Joaquin  River  and  tributaries - 

.Vartis  Creek  Reservoir.  Calif,  and  Nev.    (See  Nevada.) 

Merced  River  Reservoirs  (New  Exchequer  Dam).. 

Mojave  River  Reservoir  (West  Fork) - 

Monterey  Harbor 

Mormon  Slough -. 

-New  Melones  Reservoir 

Noyo  River  and  Harbor  (mooring  basin) 

Oakland  Harbor 

Oroville  Reservoir 

Port  San  Luis 

Redwood  Creek 

Sacramento  River  and  major  and  minor  tributaries 

i^acramento  River  bank  protection. - 

Santa  Cruz  County  (reimbursement) 

Santa  Paula  Creek — 

Surfside-Sunset  and  Newport  Beach  (reimbursement) — 

Walnut  Cret>k 

Colorado: 

Chatfield  Reservoir 

Trinidad  Reservoir .-- 

Connecticut: 

Ansoma-Derl)y.. 

Black  Rock  Reservoir 

Colebrook  River  Reservoir 

Hop  Brook  Reservoir * 

Stic. 


(MP) 

(MP) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(N) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(N) 

(BE) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(X) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(BE) 

(FC) 

(BE) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


Mys 

New  London  Barrier. 

Stamford 

Sucker  Brook  Reservoir 

West  Thompson  Reservoir. 


Approved  budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1966 


Construction 


$3,000,000 
4,000,000 


14.000,000 


2,600,000 
270,000 


1,031,000 


14,700,000 

79,000,000 

1,150,000 

1, 700, 000 

9,400,000 


2,000,000 
220,000 

3,752,000 
550,000 

8,000,000 

9.000,000 
200,000 


2,000,000 
1,380,000 


142,000 


1,000,000 


9,500,000 
1,500,000 

6,150,000 


500,000 
14,840,000 


400.000 

700,000 

3,450,000 

130,000 


1, 367, 000 
3,000,000 


Planning 


$140,000 


6.000 
800,000 


37,000 


136,000 


250,000 
180,000 


933.000 
'466,006 


600,000 

90,000 

75,000 

1,000,000 


•»       1,043,000 


400,000 
3.200,000 
2,100,000 


2.300.000 

300,000 

1,065,000 


300,000 
362.000 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 


60,000 
170.000 


$3,000,000 
4.000.000 
1.600,000 

14. 000. 000 


400,000 


2,600,000 
270,000 


1.030.000 


14, 700, 000 
79, 000. 000 
1,150,000 
1,700.000 
9,400,000 
1,000,000 


200,000 

2,000,000 
220,000 

3, 752, 000 
550,000 

8,000,000 

9,000,000 
200,000 


2,000,000 
1,380,000 


800,000 

1,000,000 

142,000 


1,000.000 


9,500,000 
1.500,000 

6.150.000 


1.500.000 


500.000 
12.830.000 


400.000 

700.000 

3.450,000 

130.000 


1,367,000 
3,000,000 


1.043,000 


400,000 
3,200.000 
2,100,000 


2,300.000 

300,000 

1,066,000 


Planning 


$140,000 


76,000 


6,000 
800,000 


37,000 


136,000 


150,000 


260,000 


933,000 
"466.066 


'v  500,000 
90,000 
75,000 


*.   46,000 

I. 


80,000 
— .». 


s)-::::n| 

T   76,000  ,f 
-^ % 


300.000 
362,000 


00.000 
170,000 


^ 
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Construction,  general.  State  and  project 


(N) 


<N) 

<N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

<M) 

<FC) 

(N) 

<N) 
<BE) 

(N) 

(N) 


<MP) 
<MP) 
<MP) 
<MP) 

(N) 
(N) 
(N) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(MP) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(BA) 

(N) 


Delaware  River,  Phlladelphlij  to  sea,  anchorages,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

(See  New  Jersey.) 
Inland  Waterway.  Delaware  River  to  Chesapeake  Bay  (Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal),  pt.  II, 

Delaware  and  Maryland - 

Florida:  ... 

Aquatic  plant  control.    (See  Louisiana.) 

Apalachicola  River  channel  improvement 

Canaveral  llarljor. — — - ■ 

Central  and  southern  Florida 

Cross  Florida  barge  canal 

Four  River  Basins - — — - ■ 

Intracoikital  Waterway: 

Caloos;iliatcliee  River  to  Anclote  River .„ 

Key  West  lIarf>or • 

Palm  Beach  County.  Lake  Worth  Inlet  to  South  Lake  Worth  Inlet  (reimbursement) 

Palm  Reach  narl)or 

Tampa  Harbor,  Yhor  Channel - 

Georgia; 

Aquatic  plant  control.    (See  Louisiana.) 

Carters  Dam - 

Lazer  Creek  Dam — — 

Spewrell  Bluff  Dam - 

West  Point  Reservoir,  Ala.  and  Oa 

Hawaii: 

Hilo  Harbor - 

Ilonolulu  Harbor — 

Kawailuie  Harbor .— 

Kawainui  Swamp 

Idaho: 

Blackfoot  Reservoir 

Dworshak  (Bruc'-s  Eddy)  Reservoir - 

Ileise- Roljerts  extension 

Portneuf  River  an  1  Marsh  Creek , 

Ririe  Reservoir - 

Illinois: 

Calumet  River,  bridges - 

Calumet  River  and  Harl)or.  III.  and  Ind.: 

(a)  27-foot  depth  In  river  channel  and  Lake  Calumet  (1962  act) 

(b)  29-root  approach  channel,  28-foot  outer  harbor  (1960  act) 

(FC)         Carlyle  Reservoir.. - --- 

(R)  Chicago  Harbor  (breakwater) - --- 

(SS  Chicago  Harbor  (I962act) - -- 

(FC)        Columbia  Drainage  and  Levee  District  No.  3 -- -- — 

(FC)         EastSt.  Louisand  vicinity - 

(FC)         England  Pond  levee.-     - 

(FC)         Ilarrisonvilie  and  Ivy  Landing  Drainage  and  Levee  District 

(FC)         Henderson  County  Drainage  District  No.  1 

(FC)         Henderson  Countv  Drainage  District  No.  2 

(N)  Horse  Island  and  Crescent  Bridge  (Mississippi  River) ,  Illinois  and  Iowa 

(FC)         Hunt  Drainage  District  and  Lima  Lake  Drainage  District 

(N)  Illinois  Waterway,  Calumet-Sag  modification,  pt.  I,  Illinois  and  Indiana 

(FC)        Indian  Grave  Drainage  District 

Island  levee,  Illinois  and  Indiana.    (See  Indiana.) 

(N)  Kaskaskia  River  (navigation) 

(FC)  Lincoln  Reservoir .  

(N)  Missi.-vsippi  River  between  Ohio  and  Missouri  Riven,  111.  and  Mo.: 

(i)   Regulating  works - - 

(*))  Chain  of  Rocks - --- 

(N)  Mound  Citv  lock  and  dam.  Illinois  and  Kentucky 

(FC)  .Mount  Carniel - 

(FC)         New  Athens - 

(FC)  Oakley  Reservoir .- - - - - 

(FC)         Prairie  Du  Pont  Iicve«  and  Sanitary  District 

(FC)  Rend  Lake  Reservoir...     

(FC)         Rochester  and  .McClear\-8  Bluff  levee - 

(FC)         Rock  Island  - - 

(FC)         Ru.ssell  and  .\llison  levee  (deferred) - --- 

(FC)         Saline  River  and  trihutariea 

(FC)         Shellnville  Re-servoir - 

(N)  Smithland  (Dog  Island)  lock  and  dam,  Illinois  and  Kentucky 

(FC)         Sny  Island  I.evee  and  Drainage  Di-strict.. 

(FC)         South  guincy  Drainagj' and  U'vee  District 

(FC)         Sut>distrirt  No.  1  of  Draintkge  I'nion  No.  1  and  Bay  Island  Levee  and  Drainage  District 

(FC)         TN- Snv  Basin - 

(FC)         Tri- Pond  levee 

Indiana: 

(FC)         .\ur.)ra  tdcferred) 

(FC)         nriMikville  Reservoir --- 

Calumet  River  and  Harbor,  111.  and  Ind.    (See  Illinois.) 

(N)  Cannelton  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky 

(FC)         Evansville 

(FC)         Grandview  (d»>((>rred)..- .-. 

(FC)         Gret^nriel-l  Bavou  levee.  • 

(FC)         Huntington  Kesi>rvoir.. 


(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

FC) 

N) 


Illinois  Waterway.  Calumet-Sag  modiflcation,  pt.  I,  Illinois  and  Indiana.    (See  niinois.) 

Indi;uiapoUs  i Wirfleigh section)  (deferred) 

Lafayette  Reservoir..  - 

Levee  unit  .S.  Wabash  River..  ..^ - 

Mississinewa  Reservoir - - 

Newhureh  locks  and  dam.  Indiana  and  Kentucky.. 

Orleans  (deferred) -  - 

Patoka  Keservoir.-     .   - 

Salamonie  Re.servoir 

I'niontown  locks  and  dam.  Indiana  and  Kentucky. - 


Approved  budget  estimate  for 
Qscal  year  1966 


Construction 


$16, 400, 000 


850,000 

400,000 

13,000,000 

10,000,000 


1,200,000 


10.000 
600,000 
950,000 


10, 000, 000 

"i,"o66,"o66 


610,000 


11,000.000 
100,000 
400,000 


2,500.000 

3,500.000 
."iOO.OOO 

7.000,000 
356,000 
600,000 


1.371,000 


Planning 


400,000 
300,000 
300.000 
100.000 
6,500.000 
100,000 


1,500,000 
391,000 

500, '666 

600,000 


3. 752. 000 
600,000 


5,000,000 


1.100.000 
100.000 
657.000 
815.000 
350.000 


1.730,000 

14.400.000 
1.460,000 


4.600,000 


1.600.000 
7.300.000 
4.000,000 


6,200.000 
6,200.000 


$130,000 
'"52,'666" 


150,000 
230,000 


44,000 


300,000 


45,000 
22,666 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 


160,000 


300.000 
43,000 


75,000 

25.000 

100,000 


30,000 


15,000 


10,000 


$16, 400, 000 


350,000 

400,000 

14,000,000 

10,000,000 

880,000 

1.200,000 


10.000 
600.000 
9.V),000 


10.000,000 

"i,"666,'666 


610,000 


11, 000, 000 
100,000 
400,000 


2,  .500. 000 

3,500,000 
500,000 

7,000,000 
355,000 
600,000 

'i,"37i,'o66 

100,000 


400.000 
300,000 
300,000 

100,000 

6,500,000 

100,000 

1,500,000 


2,500,000 
391,000 

"560,066 
600,000 


3, 752. 000 
600.000 


6,000,000 


1,100,000 
100,000 
657,000 
815,000 
350,000 


1,730,000 

14,400,000 
1,460,000 


4,600,000 


1.600.000 
7,300.000 
4.000.000 


6.200.000 
6,200,000 


Planning 


$52,000 


300.000 
150,000 


230,000 

75.000 

100.000 


44.000 


300,000 


45,ono 

'80,006 


100,000 


160,000 


300.000 
43.000 


75.000 
25.000 
100.000 

"i50.'o6o 


30.000 


15.000 
50,000 


70,000 
150,000 


10.000 

!.'5.ono 
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Construction,  general.  State  and  project 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
N) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
iFC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(MP) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(MP) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 


(N) 

(N) 

(BA) 

(N) 

(V) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(X) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 


(N) 
(N) 


(N) 
(FC) 


(N) 

(R) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 


Iowa: 


(See  Illinois.) 


Coralville  Reservoir,  Mehafley  Bridge.— - 

Dcs  Moines 

Dubuque 

Green  Bay  Levee  and  Drainage  District  No.  2 

Horse  Island  and  Crescent  Bridge,  Mississippi  River,  m.,  and  Iowa 

Indian  Creek  Dam 

Iowa  River  Flint  Creek  Levee  District  No.  16 

Marshalltown ;---:vT""t:-""i: """ 

.Missouri  River  agricultural  levees,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska — 

Missouri  River  channel  stabilization,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska: 

(<i)  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  Omaha,  Nebr... - 

(6)  Omaha,  N'ebr.,  to  Kansas  City 

(c)  Kansas  City  to  the  mouth - - ■ 

Rathbun  Reservoir - • 

Red  Rock  Reservoir - 

Saylorville  Reservoir - - - 

Kansas: 

Atchison , - 

Big  Hill  Reservoir - — — 

Clinton  Reservoir -- - - 

Cow  Creek,  Hutchison -- - - 

Klk  City  Reservoir.. - 

Fort  Scott  Reservoir --- 

Grove  Reservoir 

Hillsdale  Reservoir  (deferred) — - 

Kansas  City,  Kans.  (1962  modiflcation) - -- 

Marion  Reservoir - — 

Marysvllle 

Melvem  Reservoir - — - - 

Milford  Reservoir - ---- .-— vivi"— -, /o" v C" 

Missouri  River  agricultural  levees,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska.    (See  Iowa.) 
Missouri  River  channel  stabilization,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska.    (See  Iowa.) 

Perry  Reservoir - 

Topeka -- 

ICcntuclcvi 

Barkley  Dam,  Ky.  and  Tenn 

Booneville  Reservoir 

Cannelton  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky.    (See  Indiana.) 

Carr  Fork  Reservoir - ~ 

Cave  Run  Reservoir... 

Eagle  Creek  Reservoir 

Fishtrap  Reservoir — - 

Frankfort,  North  Frankfort  area 

Grayson  Reservoir - 

Green  River  Reservoir - 

Laurel  River  Reservoir 

Ludlow-Bromley  (deferred) - 

Mound  City  lock  and  dam,  Illinois  and  Kentucky.    (See  Dlinols.) 
Newburgh  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky.    (See  Indiana.) 

Red  River  Reservoir - --— 

Smithland  lock  and  dam,  Illinois  and  Kentucky.    (See  Illinois.) 

Sturgis 

Uniontown  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky.    (See  Indiana.) 

Aquatic  plant  control,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  CaroUna,  South 

Carolina,  and  Texas 

Bayou  Lafourche  and  Lafourche  Jump  Waterway 

Berwick  Bay  Bridge 

Ca<ldo  Lake  Dam  -. - — - 

Calcasieu  River  and  Pass - - - 

Calcasieu  River,  salt  water  barrier - 

Camptl  Clarence  area - 

F-ast  Point  levee - - ■ 

Freshwater  Bayou -- 

Lake  Pontchartrain - - • 

Mis.sissippl  River,  Gulf  Outlet - -- - - - 

New  Orleans  to  Venice  hurricane  protection  (1962  act)... — 

Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers,  Ark.  and  La.     (See  Arkansas.)        .   ^    ,  ^  „         ,«      .  ^ 

Red  River  levees  and  bank  stabiUratlon  below  Denlson  Dam,  Ark.,  La.,  and  Tex.    (See  Arkan> 

sas.) 
Red  River  navigation  and  bank  stabilization 

Maine: 

Portland  Harbor,  4Moot  channel - - :v"-w c-,—\ 

PorUmouth  Harbor  and  Piscataqua  River,  Maine  and  N.H.    (See  New  Hampshire.) 

Maryland: 

Baltimore  Harbor  and  Channels - 

Bloomington  Reservoir,  Md.  and  W.  Va -,-z:-.--.-A--.-^--A—\Z"\-\V",h" 

Inland  waterway,  Delaware  River  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  Del.  and  Md.  (C.  &  D.  Canal),  pt.  II.    (See 
Delaware.) 

Massachusetts: 

Boston  Harbor,  Chelsea  River - 

Cape  Cod  Canal,  Bourne  Bridge ~ 

Conant  Brook  Reservoir — - 

Marblehead  Harbor 

New  Bedford-Falrhaven  and  Acushnet  Barrier - -, -- 

Plymouth  Harbor — 

Provlncetown  Harbor  (restudy) - 

Three  Rivers - - 

Westfield - 


Approved  budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1966 


Construction 


$628,000 
350,000 


835,000 


300,000 
200,000 


2,500,000 

2,900,000 
4,200,000 
2, 300, 000 
6,000,000 
15, 000, 000 
3.500,000 

400,000 


3,862,000 


1,200,000 

5,000,000 

902,000 


200.000 
6,500,000 


200,000 

13,  000, 000 

2,500,000 

9,000,000 


Planning 


2,220,000 
3,000,000 


6,600,000 
100,000 
6, 950, 000 
5,600,000 
2,000,000 


170,000 


1,000,000 
400,000 
600,000 

i'eoo.'ooo 

1,000,000 
500.000 


1,000,000 

'7,"666,"666 

200.000 


1,200,000 
3,600.000 


1, 135, 000 

232,000 

1,126,000 

'"852,'666 
300,000 

"'365;^666 

600,000 


$150,000 

'  "70,666" 


131,000 

400,000 
50,000 


200.000 
75,000 


200,000 


Conference  allowance 


Construction         Plaiming 


160,000 

'i66,"666" 


20,000 
106,000 


460,000 


$628,000 
350,000 


836,000 


300,000 
200,000 


2,700,000 

3,500,000 
4,800,000 
2,300,000 
6,000,000 
15,000,000 
8,500,000 

400,000 


3,862,000 


1,200,000 

6,000,000 

902,000 

750,000 

200,000 

6.500,000 


200,000 

13. 000, 000 

2,500,000 

9,000,000 


2,200,000 
3,000,000 


6,500,000 
100,000 
6,950.000 
6,600,000 
2,000,000 


170,000 


1,000, 
400. 
500. 

"i"566." 

1.000. 

1,234, 

300. 

1.000, 

'7,666.' 
200. 


000 
000 
000 

666" 

000 
000 
000 
000 

666 
000 


L  200, 000 

8,600,000 


1,135,000 
232,000 

1,126,000 
350,000 
862,000 
300,000 

"""366,'666' 

500,000 


$160,000 


70.000 


60,000 


131,000 

400,000 

60,000 


200,000 
76,000 
10,000 

200.000 


160,000 


10Q.000 


20^000 


105,000 


85,000 


4M;000 


50,000 


450.000 


20.000 
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October  IJ^,  1965 


October  U,  1965 


Construction,  general.  State  and  project 


(R) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(R) 

(R) 

(R) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FD 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(fC) 

(FC) 
(MP) 
(MP) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(MP) 


Michipan:  ,  .  ,         ^        ,  . 

Charlevoix  Harbor  (piers  and  revetments) -- 

Oreat  Lakes  connecting  channels - --- 

Kiiltimazoo  Hiver - - ■■' 

UlanU  Harbor -- 

Manistee  Harbor  (pier  and  revetment) - 

^!ar^uetto  Hftrbor     - - 

M  uskeKon  Harbor  (breakwaters,  piers,  and  revetments) 

New  BiitTalo  Harbor   - - 

New  Poe  lock,  St.  Marys  River 

Point  I^ookout  Harlwr 

River  Roucc. --  - " ' 

Saeinnw  River  (flood  control).. - • 

Sapinaw  River  (nivication) - 

Saeinaw  River  (IWSact) - - 

Minnesota:  _,         ^,,  j  a  tn  i. 

niistone  Lake-Whetstone  River.  Minn,  and  8.  Dak - 

Mankato  and  North  Mankato - 

Rushford.  - ' 

St.  Paul  and  Soutli  St.  Piiu! - - 

Warroad  River  and  Hull  Dog  Creek 

Mississippi:  ,       „     ,      .  , 

Aquatic  plant  control.    (See  Louisiana.) 

Jackson  and  East  Jackson 

Okatibboe  Creek  Reservoir /„----;,-: ; 

Tennesseo-Toinbifsbee  Waterway,  Ala.  and  .Vtiss.    (See  Alabama.) 

Tombigbee  River  and  tributaries.  Alabama  and  Mississippi 

Missouri: 

Chariton  River 

Joanna  Reservoir - 

Kaysinfter  BhilT  Reservoir - 

.Meramec  Park  Reservoir - i,v---Vw l^'"itV'",:\' 

Mississippi  River  tietween  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers,  111.  and  Mo.    (See  IlUnolS.) 

Missouri  River  agricultural  levees.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska.    (See  Iowa.) 

Mis-souri  River  channel  stabilization.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska. 

St.  Louis 

Stockton  Reservoir 

Montana: 


Approved  budget  estimate  (or 
fiscal  year  1966 


Construction 


(See  Iowa.) 


(FC)         (Jreat  Falls... - 

(MP)        Libl>y  Reservoir 

Nebraska: 
(FC)         CierinK  Valley - 

'         Mlssourt^RiveraCTiculturalievwrriowaVkansM,  ML<«ouri,and  "n^  (See  Iowa.) 

Mussouri  River  channel  stabilization,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska.    (See  Iowa.) 

(FC)        Norfolk - - - 

(FC)        Salt  Creek  and  tributaries - 

Nevada: 

(FC)         Martis  Creek  Reservoir,  Calif,  and  Nev 

New  Hampshire:                                       ^.        .,  ,          j  vt  tt 
(N)  Portsmouth  Harbor  and  Piscataqua  River,  Maine  ana  N.H.. 

New  Jersey: 

(BE)         Atlantic  Citv  (reimbursement) :z----- -.v. ,""""i: 

(N)  Delaware  River,  Philadelphia  to  sea  (anchorages),  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.... 

(FC)         Elizabeth  River ^   -     ^ iv.--  f 

(R)  New  Jersey  Intracoastal  Waterway,  Point  Pleasant  Canal —-■"-—.- zr ---,---•-— .a" 

New  York  and  New  .lersey  Channels,  Kill  Van  Kull  entrance,  New  York  and  New  Jersey.    (See 
New  York.) 

(FC)         Raritan  and  Sandy  Hook  Bays -.--; 

(MP)       Tocks  Lshuid  Ri»servoir,  Pa.,  XJ.,  and  N.i 

New  Mexico: 

(FC)         AlamoRordo  diversion  channel - 

(FC)        Albuquerque — - 

iFC)         Cochiti  Reservoir 

(FC)         (SalLstoo  Reservoir..  - 

(FC)         Rio  (irande  Floodway,  Espanola  Valley  unit 

New  York:  „  ,       .    » 

Allecheny  River  Reservoir,  Pa.  and  N.Y.    (See  Pennsylvania.) 

(BF.)         Fire  Island  Inlet  to  Jones  Inlet  (1962  act) - 

yVC)        Fire  Island  Inlet  to  Montauk  Point 

(N)  (treat  I^akes  to  Hudson  River  Waterway 

(N)  Oresit  Sodus  Bav  Harbor         .-  -.- - 

(N)  Hudson  River.  New  York  City  to  .Vlbany 

(N)  Irondequoit  Bay  Harbor -- 

(FC)         Itliaca,  CayuRa  Inlet - 

(FC)        I..ark:iwauna  .  -  - - ■' 

(FC)        Lake  Chautauqua  and  Chadakoin  River - 

(N)  Little  Neck  Bay - 

(R)  Little  .Sodus  Bay  uners).  ^■■■^•^ i;----,v-i:""i-iT"'V..^i:." 

(N)  New  York-New  Jersey  Channels,  KID  Van  KuD  entrance.  New  York  and  New  Jersey 

(FC)         Nichols 

(FC)         North  EUenvUle.... 

(N)  Oswego  Harbor  (1962  act) — 

(FC)         Rosenilale 

(FC)         Salamanca - 

(FC)         Staten  Island.  Fort  Wadsworth  to  Arthur  Kill - 

Tocks  Island  Reservoir,  Pa.,  N.J. ,  and  N.Y.    (See  New  Jersey.) 
North  Carolina: 

.\quatic  plant  control.    (See  Louisiana.) 

(FC)         Falls  Reservoir ■ 

(N)  Masonboro  Inlet  jetties ■• 

(FC)        New  Hope  Reservoir - -— 

(N)  RolUnson  Channel.. - 

(N)  Wilmington  Harbor,  38-  and  40-foot  depth  (1982  act) 

North  Dakota- 

iFC)         Bowman  Haley  Reservoir 

(FC)         Missouri  River,  Oarrison  Dam  to  Oahe  Reservoir - 

Oahe  Reservoir.  S.  Dak.  and  N.  Dak.    (See  South  Dakota.) 


$600,000 
800,000 

""'266,666' 
31.S,  000 
370,000 
600,000 

16,066,066 

""766.666 

1.200.000 

400,000 


400,000 
2,000,000 

"'666,066 


1,500,000 
2,400,000 

400,000 

1, 100, 000 

'7,'666,666 


10, 000, 000 

10, 600. 000 


7,600,000 

1,800,000 
700.000 


1,300,000 
2,000,000 


2,000,000 

200,000 
4.000,000 

"'466,666 


900,000 


600,000 
3,000,000 
1.600. 000 
2,000,000 


1, 000, 000 
400,000 

'2,'666,"666 

'"266,660 
1,000,000 

"266.660 

51,0000 


690,000 
150.000 


772,000 

"'260,666" 
400,000 

L  600, 000 
800.000 


Planning 


$50,000 


20,000 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 


Planning 


100,000 


600,000 


150,000 


100,000 


1,000.000 

""66.666 

225,000 

'"'29,'666" 
75.666 


30.000 
80,000 


516,000 


'  $600,000 
800,000 

"266.666 

315,000 
370,000 
600,000 

200,000 
10, 000, 000 

'""766,006 

•  1,200.000 
400.000 
440.000 


400,000 
2. 000. 000 

"  666.606 


1.  ."iOO.  000 
2. 400, 000 

400,000 

1,500.000 
L  000. 000 
8.500,000 


10. 000, 000 
10,500,000 


7,500,000 

1,800,000 
700.000 


1,300,000 
2,000,000 


2.000,000 

200,000 
4,000,000 

'  "406,666 


900,000 


500,000 
3,000.000 


$50,000 


55.000 


100,000 
100,000 


98,000 


600.000 


150,000 


131.000 


75.000 


1,000,000 


1,500,000 
2,000,000 

66,"oo6 

i.'666,'666" 

400,000 

225,00(1 

29."66b 

2,000,000 

"266,666 
1,000,000 

"266.066 

510.  000 
300,000 

■"696,'666" 

150,000 
200,000 

50,000 
75,000 

36"6oo 

80,0«i 

i6o,"ooc 

■"772,'666" 

"'256;'666" 

1,400,000 

1,500.000 
800.000 

100,  occ 
5i5,"0OC 
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Construction,  general.  State  and  project 


Ohio: 


FC) 

.V) 

FC) 

FC) 
FC) 
i.Vt 

(S) 

(FC! 

(FC) 

(FC) 

iVt 

iN') 

(FC) 

(V) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 


(MP) 
JO 
(FC) 
(FC) 
MPi 
,FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(MP) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(R) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(R) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

iN) 

(MP) 

(R) 

(FC) 

i.\) 

(FC) 
iFC) 
(FC) 
■  FC) 
FC) 
FC) 
FC) 
(N) 


(FC) 

;V) 

(FC^ 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


'EC) 
FC) 
FC) 

FC) 
FC) 
FC) 
FC) 
\) 


MP) 
'FC) 
fFC) 
(MP) 
(MP) 


(MP) 
(MP) 

(BA) 


V!iim  Creek  Reservoir 

'Belleville  locks  and  dam.  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

Hi?  I);irby  Creek  Reservoir 

Buck  Cr^k  Reservoir - 

r;;esar  C'reok  Reservoir - - 

Cleveland  Harbor:  Bridge  replacement,  widening  Cuyahoga  and  Old  Rivers  (1958  act) 

Connraut  Harbor ' 

Deer  Creek  Reservoir 

East  Fork  Reservoir -.- - 

ll.umibai  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

I/irain  Harbor - - 

Mill  Creek  Reservoir.  Scioto  River  Basin... 

Kacine  locks  and  dam.  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

Salt  Creek  Rea-rvoir --- 

Shenanpo  River  Reservoir.  Ohio  and  Pa.    (See  Pennsylvania.) 

West  Branch  Reservoir,  Mahoning  River 

Youngstown,  Crab  Creek -.. 

.Arkansas  River  and  tributaries,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.    (See  Arkansas.) 

Broken  Bow  Reservoir - -• 

Copan  Reservoir - — 

Hiipo  Reservoir 

Kaw  Reservoir - 

Keystone  Reservoir - - - 

Lukfata  Reservoir -'--- — 

Optim'^  Reservoir. - 

Pine  Creek  Reservoir — 

Robert  S.  Kerr  (Short  Mountain)  lock  and  dam 

Skiatook  Reservoir 

Waurika  Reservoir — - 

Webbers  Falls  lock  and  dam 

Oregon: 

Applepate  Reservoir 

Blue  River  Reservoir --- 

Ca-scadia  Reservoir -- 

Columbia  River  and  lower  Willamette  River,  35-  and  40-foot  projects,  Oregon  and  Washington.. 

Columbia  River  at  the  mouth,  Oregon  and  Washington - 

Columbia  River  at  the  mouth  (south  jetty),  Oregon  and  Washington 

Elk  Creek  Reservoir 

Fall  Creek  Reservoir , - 

(iate  Creek  Reservoir - 

Oreen  Peter  Reservoir ..^ - 

John  Day  lock  and  dam,  Oregon  and  Washington 

John  Day  River..  .- - 

Lost  Creek  Reservoir -. --- 

Lower  Columbia  River  bank  protection,  Oregon  and  Washington — 

Port  Orford - - 

Rogue  River  (north  jetty) — - 

Scappoose  Drainage  District - - 

Shelton  Ditch 

Siuslaw  River  and  Bar -- - 

The  Dalles  lock  and  dam,  Oregon  and  Washington  (additional  power  units) 

Tillamook  Bay  and  Harbor --- 

Willamette  River  Basin  bank  protection.. - — 

Yaquina  Bay  and  Harbor - .- 

Pennsylvania: 

Allegheny  River  Reservoir,  Pa.  and  N.Y 

Aylesworth  Creek  Reservoir 

Heltzville  Reservoir --- 

Blanchard  Reservoir 

Blue  Marsh  Reservoir 

Chartiers  Creek 

Curwensville  Reservoir --- - 

Dam  4,  Monongahela  River - 

Delaware  River,  Philadelphia  to  sea,  anchorages,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 
(See  New  Jersey.) 

Elkland - 

Erie  Harbor  (1962  Mod.) 

.Maxwelllocksand  dam,  Monongahela  River 

-Muddy  Creek  Reservoir -- 

Prompton  Reservoir  (modification) --- 

Raystown  Reservoir. .- - - — 

Shenango  River  Reservoir,  Ohio  and  Pa .— 

Tioga  Hammond  Reservoir 

Tocks  Island  Reservoir,  Pa.,  N.J.,  and  N.Y.    (See  New  Jersey.) 

Trexler  Reservoir - 

Turtle  Creek... - 

Union  City  Reservoir - 

WooiJcock  Creek  Reservoir 

Rhode  Island: 

Fox  Point  Barrier 

Lower  VV'oonsocket 

Narragansett  pier,  hurricane  barrier 

Point  Judith,  hurricane  barrier 

Providence  River  and  Harbor 

South  Carolina: 

•Aquatic  plant  control.    (See  Louisiana.) 
South  Dakota: 

Big  Bend  Dam-Lake  Sharpe .- 

Big  Stone  Lake-Whetstone  River,  Minn,  and  8.  Dak.  (See  Minnesota.) 

Cottonwood  Springs  Reservoir - 

Port  Randall  Dam-Lake  Francis  Case -- 

Oahe  Reservoir,  S.  Dak.  and  N.  Dak --- 

Tennessee: 

Barkley  Dam,  Ky.  and  Tenn.    (See  Kentucky.) 

Cordell  Hull  lock  and  dam 

J.  Percy  Priest  Reservoir - 

Woodland  Street  Bridge,  NashvQle,  Tenn 

CXI 1700 


Approved  budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1966 


Construction 


$9, 600,  000 
1,600,000 
1, 650, 000 

"""'300,666" 
2,900,000 
2,000,000 


1,000,000 
2,300,000 

"io.'soo.'ooo' 


2,147,000 
300,000 


7,600,000 


5,500,000 


2,900,000 
18,100,000 


8,300,000 


Planning 


$150,000 


8,000,000 

"4,366,666' 

"     '560,666' 

"'6,666,666' 

'2i,'466,'666" 
75,000,000 


800,000 

'666,'666 


1,000,000 

800,000 
4,000.000 

15,900,000 


1,400,000 
4,000,000 


2,263,000 
6,000,000 


269,000 

300,000 

1,300,000 

1,918,000 


300,000 
6,100.000 


3,500,000 
400,000 


1,440,000 

2,400,000 

1  100,000 


7.000,000 


2.497.000 
6, 700, 000 


8,000,000 

15,000,000 

224,000 


156,000 


131,000 
160,000 


120,000 


200,000 
200.000 
164.000 

'i66,'666 


200,000 
75,000 


250,000 

"62,"  666 

"75,666 

"i56,"666 

"66,666 


10,000 

660,000 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 


20,000 
100,000 

20,000 
500,000 


80,000 

'366,'666" 


60.000 
160,000 
560,000 


400,000 
200.000 


120.000 


160,000 


$9,600,000 
1,500,000 
1, 6.10, 000 

"""366.' 666' 

2,900,000 
2,500,000 


1,000,000 
2,300,000 

"i6,'566,'666' 


2,147,000 
300,000 


7,600,000 


664,000 
6,600.000 

"""756.' 660 

2,900,000 

18, 100, 000 


8,300,000 


8,000,000 

"4,"366.'666" 

"600,666' 

""5,'666,"666' 

"2i,"466,"666' 
75,000,000 


800,000 

"666,666 


1,000,000 

800,000 
4,000.000 

15,900,000 


1,  400, 000 
4,000,000 


2,263.000 
6,000,000 


259,000 

300,000 

1,300.000 

1.918,000 


300,000 
6,100,000 


3.500.000 
400,000 


1.440.000 

2. 400. 000 
100,000 


7,000,000 


2,497,000 
5,700,000 


8,000,000 

16, 600, 000 

224,000 


Planning 


$200,000 


166,000 


131,000 
160,000 


175,000 

"i26,"666 


200,000 
200,000 


10a  000 


200,000 
75,000 


250,000 


62,000 
"75,666 
'166,666 

"66,666 


10,000 
660,000 

""26,660 


20,000 
100,000 

20,000 
600,000 


80,000 


300,000 
100,000 


60.000 
150,000 
560.000 


600,000 
200,000 


120,000 


160.000 
150.000 


86,000 
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Construction,  general.  State  and  project 


(FC) 

(FC) 

(R) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(R) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(R) 

(FC) 

i^P) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N') 

(FC) 
(FC) 

"(FC) 
(N) 
(FC) 
(N) 
(FC) 
(BE) 

(R) 
(FC) 


(R) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(MP) 

(MP) 
(MP) 
(FC) 
(N) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


Texas: 


Approved  budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1966 


Construction  Planning 


Abilene  channel  Improvement.  -. 

Aquatic  plant  control.    (See  Louisiana.) 

Bardwell  Reservoir...  

Brazos  Islimd  Harbor  Qetties)  -^  -  -  -— 

Brazos  Island  Harbor,  widen  channel  (1880  act)-- 

ButTalo  Bavou  and  tributaries.  -  -  -     - 

Cooper  Reservoir  and  Channels  (Sulphur  River). 

Fort  Worth  Floodway,  Clear  Fork  extension 

Fort  Worth  Floodway,  West  Fork  extension - - - 

Frr<iK)rt  ami  vicinil.v 

C.alvcston  Harbor  (jetties) --.. 

r.alvoston  Harbor  and  Channtl,  avfoot  project 

fialvestnn  llarl)or  and  Channtl  40-foot  project  - 

Ciilf  Intracoa'ital  Waterway:  Channt'l  to  Palados - 

Houston  ship  channel  (4<Moot  proji-ct) - 

Lake  Kemp  Reservoir..  —   - - 

Lavon  Reservoir  mwllflcation  and  channel  improvement ■ 

Mataiforda  ship  channel,  36- and  38-foot  channels - 

Pat  Mayse  Reservoir  - - - "" 

Port  .\rrtnsas-Corpus  Christ i  Waterway  (jetties)....-. 

Port  .\rthur  and  vicinity  (hurricane  fl<»<l  ?'<>'««•»<»'--  -^-----i-v-vi--:"J,f"---;^A;^^^^ 
Red  River  levee  and  bank  stabilization,  below  Uenlson  Dam,  Ark.,  Ls.. and  Tex.    (See  Arkansas.) 

Sabine-Neches  Waterway,  40  feet  and  channel  to  Echo - 

Sam  Raybum  (Mcdee  Bend)  Dam - 

San  Antonio  Channel ---u: " ' 

.'^an  (iiibriel  River  tributary  to  Brazos  River 

Poinerville  Reservoir — - 

SiillhouiH'  Hollow  I);im...   

Texas  City,  hurrlftuie  protection 

Texas  City  Chiuinel  44)-f()ot  project 

Vinre:uid  Little  Vince  Bayous  

WallisvUle  Reservoir.  Trinity  River 

Vernion  t : 

BenniPRton  (deferred) 

r,,»ysville  Dam  (deferred) 

Virginia: 

Oatlirlght  Reservoir - ' 

Hampton  Roads --• ' 

.John  W.  Flaimagan  (Poimd)  Reservoir - 

Lynnhaven  Inlet  and  Bay - 

North  Fork  of  Pound  Reservoir 

V'irRinia  Beach  (reimbursement) - - 

Washington:  _       „     .   » 

Chief  Joseph  Dam  (Stilhng  Basui) - 

Columbia  Rlverat  the  "moiith,  Oregon  and  Washington.    (See  Oregon.)  Tir..».t„,-„„ 

Columbia  River  and  lower  Willamette  River  35-  and  40-foot  projects,  Oregon  and  Washington. 
(See  Oregon.) 

Ciravs  Harbor  and  Chehalis  River  (south  jetty) :^---^ \ "" 

John  Day  lock  and  dam,  Oregon  and  Washington.    (See  Oregon.) 

Kalama  River  south  area - - 

Kingston  Harbor. 

Lower^Cohimbla  River  bank'protcc'tionVOregon  wid  Washington.    (See  Oregon.) 

Lower  Granite  lock  and  dam 

Lower  Monumental  lock  and  dam ~ - 

Skagit  River,  Avon  bypass... - - 

The  Dalles  lock  aiiddami  Oregon  "and  Washington.    (See  Oregon.) 

Wahkiakum  Diking  District  No.  4 

Washougal  area 

Wynoochee  River  Reservoir — ■ 

West  Virginia: 


$3,687,000 
250,000 


3,800.000 


250,000 

700,000 

400,000 

L  500. 000 

3,300.666 
2,266,66c 


2,831,000 

5,500,000 

1,600,000 

750,000 

2,700,000 
3, 773, 000 
1,100,000 


$90,000 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 


290.000 
230,000 


6,500,000 

4,000,000 

4,100,000 

750,000 

600,000 


(FC)         Beach  Fork  Reservoir. 


(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N") 

(R) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(R> 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(BE) 


(R) 


Bei'le viile"locks  and'da'm,'o'hio  and  West  Virginia     (See  Ohio.) 
Bloomington  Reservoir,  Md.  and  W.  Va.    (See  Maryland.) 


Buckhannon - 

East  Lynn  Reservoir.   ...-.---. ..-.-..- 

Hannibal  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  W  est  Virginia.    (See  Ohio.) 

Ju.stice  Reservoir - 

Opekiska  lock  and  dam ..-.-.—... .......--.-- - 

Racine  locks  and  dam ,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.    (See  Ohio.) 

Summersville  Reservoir - 

Wiscon.sin: 

Eau  (ialle  River,  Spring  Valley - - - 

Green  Bay  Harbor  (1962  act) -» - - 

Kewaunw  Harbor  (south  pier)     :  v-.i' d-'^V 

La  Fargo  Reservoir  and  Channel  improvement.  Kickapoo  River - 

Milwaukee  Harbor  (1962  act) 

.Milwaukee  Harbor  (breakwater) 

Saxon  Harbor. - - ' 

Wyoming: 

"  Sheridan -. 

Miscellaneous:  -  - 

ln"al7p7o?ecK  fl'c2,'r^^^^^^^ 

Snagging  and  clearing -,--•:-,---.- 1: l"'iViA"nnn  V..l^"Vn-\ 

Small  ..avigation  projects  not  reqtiiring  specific  legislation  <»s»"L"£,iJin^A^$S?nM  fsiJ;"i63) 
Small  l^acb  erosion  control  pro  ects  not  requinng  specific  legislation  costing  up  to  $400,000  (sec.  lua) 

Recreation  facilities,  completed  projects..  .-.-...-.-.--- 

Fish  and  wlldHfe  studies  (U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service) 

Minor  rehabilitation  projects  (costing  up  to  $400,000) 

Employees  compensation - — 

Reduction  for  antlcipaUd  savings  and  slippages — 


2,625,000 

970,000 

1,058,000 

75,000 

600,000 
720,000 


2,000,000 

""466,666' 
14,000,000 

14,000,000 
47,000,000 

""766,'666' 

""727;'66o' 


500,000 


15,000 
30,000 

300,000 


60,000 


30.000 
15,000 

"666,'666 

180,000 


650,000 
4, 100, 000 


Orand  total,  construction,  general. 


3,000,000 

2, 039, 000 

2,000.000 
350,000 
470,000 

""i,'466,'666 
200,000 
220,000 

400,000 

250,000 

6,000,000 

500.000 

1,500.000 

500.000 

5^000,000 

500,000 

500,000 

231,000 

-80,075,000 


418,000 


300,000 


952,948,000     20,715,000 
(973,663,000) 


$3,687,000 
250,000 


3,800,000 
750,000 
250,000 
700,000 
400.000 

L 500. 000 
800. 0<X) 

3,300.000 
800.000 

2,200,000 


2,H31,000 

5,  SCO.  000 

1,600,000 

750.000 


Planning 


2.700, 
3,773, 
1.100, 

6.566,' 
4.1XX), 
4.100. 
750, 
500, 
1,200, 


000 
000 
000 

666 

(X)0 
000 
000 
000 
000 


3.000,000 

2, 625. 000 

970,000 

1,058,000 

75,000 

600,000 
720,000 


2,000,000 

""465,'666 

14,000.000 

14,000.000 
47,000,000 

"""7661^666 
""'727,' 666 


650,000 
4,100,000 


3,000,000 

2,939,000 

2,000.000 
350.100 
470,000 

"""l."466,"6o6 

200.000 
220.000 

400.000 

2.^0.000 

6,500,000 

500.000 

1.750.000 

500.000 

5, 175, 000 

500,000 

500,000 

23L000 

-90.075.000 


$150,  OKI 


90,000 


290,  «0 
230,000 


5UO.00C 


15,000 
30.000 

300,000 


50,000 


3O.00C 


15,000 

'566^000 

180,000 


418,000 


300.000 


970, 381, 000 

993,279,000 


1, 000 


Flood  control,  hurricane  and  shore 
protection  emergencies 

Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  $12,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $7,000,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
General  expenses 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  $16,537,- 
000  Instead  of  $16,481,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $16,662,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  increase  provided  over  the 
House  bill  is  for  the  Office,  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Flood  control,  Mississippi  River  and 
tributaries 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $84,942,- 
500  instead  of  $80,060,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $89,825,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Increase  provided  over  the 
House  bill  consists  of  the  following:  Missis- 
sippi River  Levees,  $400,000;  Channel  im- 
provements, $1,382,500;  St.  Francis  Basin, 
$300,000;  Lower  Red  River,  $400,000;  Atchafa- 
laya  Basin,  $2,000,000;  and  Maintenance, 
$500,000.  The  total  amount  allowed  also  in- 
cludes $20,000  for  initial  planning  of  an  ade- 
quate crossing  of  the  Sardis  Reservoir  at 
Teckvllle,  Mississippi,  and  reflects  a  decrease 
of  $100,000  in  the  House  bill  amount  for  the 
Boeuf  and  Tensas  Rivers. 

TITLE   II — DEPARTMENT    OF   THE   INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 
General  Investigations 

Amendments  Nos.  8  and  9:  Appropriates 
$14,232,000  instead  of  $12,873,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $15,127,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  increase  provided  over  the 
House  bill  includes:  evaporation  reduction 
research,  $175,000;  North  Coast  project, 
California,  $125,000;  Southern  California 
Coastal  area,  $100,000;  Delta  Division,  Cen- 
tral Valley  project,  $50,000;  reconnaissance 
investigation  of  the  Retrop  project,  Okla- 
homa, $15,000;  reconnaissance  investigation 
of  water  potential  in  San  Juan  County,  Utah, 
$20,000;  reconnaissance  survey  of  the  Upper 
Klamath  River  Basin,  Oregon,  $25,000;  to 
coordinate  a  study  of  Oregon's  north  coast 
rivers  with  current  Corps  of  Engineers  Sur- 
vey, $25,000;  feasibility  study  of  the  Oka- 
nogan unit.  Chief  Joseph  project,  Washing- 
ton, $44,000;  planning  in  the  Arkansas  River 
Basin,  $30,000;  and  atmospheric  water  re- 
sources research  program,  $750,000.  None  of 
the  latter  increase  is  to  be  used  for  applica- 
tion of  existing  weather  modification 
methods  for  the  actual  production  of  water. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Provides  for  transfer 
of  $405,000  of  the  general  Investigations  ap- 
propriation to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  instead  of  $370,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $440,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Construction  and  Rehabilitation 

Witiiin  available  funds  the  conferees  agree 
to  the  following  item-  in  addition  to  those 
carried  in  the  House  bill :  initiation  of  con- 
struction to  improve  water  supply  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  irrigation  system,  Eden  project, 
Wyoming,  $500,000;  North  Dakota  ptimping 
division,  Missouri  River  Basin  survey,  $40,- 
000;  reconnaissance  study,  St.  Vraln  unit, 
Colorado,  $55,000;  acceleration  of  precon- 
struction  planning,  Oahe  unit.  South  Dakota, 
•79,000  including  $35,000  for  feasibility  study 
of  Mitchell  section;  preconstruction  plan- 
"Ung.  Garrison  diversion  vmit,  north  and 
South  Dakota,  $450,000;  and  continuing  pre- 
construction work  on  the  Nebraska  Mid- 
State  project,  $150,000. 


Amendment  No.  11:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  Inserting  language 
authorizing  the  use  of  not  to  exceed  $450,000 
of  available  funds,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  to 
replace  the  Paradise  Valley  Diversion  Dam 
on  the  Milk  River.  Montana,  and  related 
facilities  destroyed  by  flood  In  June,   1965. 

Loan  Program 
Amendment  No.  12:  Appropriates  $13,- 
495.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $13,087,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
Increase  over  the  House  bill  Is  for  a  loan  to 
the  Kays  Creek  Irrigation  Company,  Utah, 
for  construction  of  a  water  distribution  sys- 
tem. 

Upper  Colorado  River  Storage  Project 
Amendments  No.  13,  14,  and  15:  Appro- 
priate $48,011,500  Instead  of  $46,865,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $48,471,500  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  Increase  over 
the  House  bill  Includes:  $163,000  to  meet 
an  operating  deficit  at  the  Page,  Arizona, 
Accommodation  School;  $590,000  to  continue 
construction  of  the  Jones  Hole  National  Fish 
Hatchery,  Utah;  and  $393,500  for  completion 
and  operation  of  the  Delta  National  Fish 
Hatchery,  Colorado. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement. 

General  Administrative  Expenses 

The  conferees  recommend  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  be  allowed  300  positions 
In  Grades  GS-14  and  above  to  permit  it  to 
meet  its  minimum  requirements  for  execu- 
tive direction  but  urge  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  hold  employment  In  these  grades 
as  low  as  absolute  need  and  efficiency  will 
permit. 

Bonneville  Power  Administration 
Construction 

Amendment  No.  17:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  in 
the  language  provision  Inserted  by  the  Sen- 
ate with  an  amendment  providing  that  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  shall  not 
supply  power  directly,  or  Indirectly  through 
any  preference  customer,  to  any  phosphor- 
ous electric  furnace  plant  in  southern  Idaho, 
Utah,  or  Wyoming. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Deletes  language  pro- 
vision inserted  by  the  Senate  providing  that 
the  Administrator  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  shall  cancel  contract  num- 
bered 14-03-44107,  with  the  Monsanto  Com- 
pany. The  contract  was  canceled  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  on  August  23, 
1965. 

TITLE    III ATOMIC    ENERGY    COMMISSION 

Operating  expenses 
Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates  $2,121,- 
900,000  instead  of  $2,117,000,000  as  prop>osed 
by  the  House  and  $2,132,800,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  increeise  provided  over 
the  House  bill  Includes:  $1,000,000  for  the 
Superheat  project  and  $1,000,000  for  the 
Fast  Breeder  reactor  program  under  the 
Civilian  Power  program;  $1,000,000  for  Satel- 
lite and  small  power  sources — SNAP  50  pro- 
gram; $900,000  for  the  Civilian  application 
of  isotopes;  and  $1,000,000  for  changes  in  se- 
lected resources.  The  conferees  agree  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  should  have 
flexibility  in  applying  the  reduction  made  in 
the  Special  nuclear  materials  program. 

Plant  and  capital  equipment 

Amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates  $243,- 
995,000  instead  of  $237,995,000  as  proposed  by 


the  House  and  $244,245,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  increase  provided  over  the 
Hoxise  bin  Includes  $4,800,000  for  an  electron 
linear  accelerator.  Oak  Ridge  National  Labo- 
ratory and  $1,200,000  for  architect-engineer 
work  for  the  Los  Alamos  meson  physics  fa- 
cility. 

TITLE  IV INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Payment  to  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Fund 

Amendment  No.  21:  Appropriates  $59,347,- 
000  instead  of  $59,847,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $58,952,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  amount  allowed  deletes  the 
$5,775,000  added  by  the  Senate  to  initiate 
construction  of  Telllco  Dam  and  restores 
Items  deleted  from  the  House  bill  by  the 
Senate  as  follows:  $100,000  for  study  of  pollu- 
tion control  on  the  Tennessee  River  to  review 
the  possible  adverse  effect  of  Telllco  Dam 
on  pollution  In  the  Little  Tennessee  River; 
$500,000  to  expedite  purchase  of  lands  In  con- 
nection with  the  Land  Between-the-Lakes 
project;  and  $5,570,000  to  Initiate  construc- 
tion of  the  Tims  Ford  project  on  the  Elk 
River,  Tennessee. 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Office  of  the  Administrator 

Administrative  expenses,  public  works 
acceleration 

Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $500,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  for  closing  out  the 
work  performed  by  the  Community  Facilities 
Administration  tinder  the  Public  Works  Ac- 
celeration Act  of  1962  Instead  of  $400,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Interoceanic  Canal  Commission 
Amendment  No.  23:  Appropriates  $7,000,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  $7,500,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Michael  J.  Kirwan,  - 

John  E.  Fogartt, 

Joe  L.  Evins, 

Jamie  L.  WnnTEN, 

George  Mahon,  ^ 

John  J.  Rhodes,  ' 

Glenn  R.  Davis, 

Howard  W.  Robison  (except 

amendment  No.  4) , 
Frank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  KIRWAN  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  statement).  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  statement  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference total  is  $4,292,866,500.  This  is 
$176,150,000  below  the  1965  appropria- 
tions and  $94,749,500  below  the  budget 
estimates. 

The  conference  total  is  $51,230,000 
over  the  House  bill  and  $34,722,500  under 
the  Senate  bill.  However,  the  Senate  bill 
included  budget  amendments  totaling 
$13,811,000  not  considered  by  the  House. 
So  on  a  comparable  basis,  the  conference 
figure  represents  about  a  50-50  split  be- 
tween the  two  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  follow- 
ing table  in  further  explanation  of  the 
report: 
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Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
am  sure  this  conference  report  will  be 
overwhelmingly  approved,  and  that  all 
Members  agree  on  the  outstanding  job 
which  has  been  done  by  the  House  con- 
ferees, led  by  the  able  gentleman  from 
Ohio  our  beloved  Mike  Kirwan. 

Once  again  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  moved  responsibly 
and  effectively  to  advance  the  cause  of 
water  resource  de\  elopment— to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  our  expanding  popula- 
tion in  this  critical  resource  requirement. 
More  than  any  other  program  of  our 
Government,  this  program  is  designed  to 
provide  a  solid  foundation  for  economic 
growth  and  development. 

With  approval  of  this  report,  we  pro- 
vide for  Americas  future,  and  for  gen- 
erations yet  unborn. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  com- 
mittee on  its  outstanding  legislative 
achievement. 

Mr  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  though 
I  intend  to  support  this  conference  re- 
port on  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill  for  1965.  it  may  be  noted  that  I  re- 
served—as one  of  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House— on  amendment  No.  4. 
and  that  deserves  at  least  this  brief  ex- 
planation. 

Though  I  do  have  some  tentative  res- 
ervations about  some  of  the  numerous 
other  projects  included  under  the  gen- 
eral heading  of  "General  construction" — 
the  total  cost  of  which  now  approaches 
$1  billion— my  specific  reservation  has  to 
do  with  the  action  taken  by  the  conferees 
from  the  other  body,  on  their  own  mo- 
tion, to  recede  on  the  item  of  $60,000 
that  the  other  body  had  inserted  in  this 
bill  to  resume  planning  on  what  is  known 
as  the  Davenport  Center  flood-control 
project  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  above  the  Binghamton, 
N.Y..  area 

This  particular  project— and  several 
others  like  it— has  been  long  stalled  in 
Cont^ress  because  of  continuing  local  op- 
position in  the  upstream  areas  where  the 
projects  would  be  built,  if  they  ever  are 
to  be  built. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  makes  no  sense  to  me 
whatsoever— with  all  the  interest  that 
has  developed  in  water-resource  prob- 
lems of  the  Northeast  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  Nation's  river  basins— 
that  this  Congress  would  not  even  ap- 
prove the  allocation  of  $60,000  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  permit  it  to  revise 
its  original  plans  for  this  project  in  order 
to  make  them  conform  to  the  present 
multipurpose  concept  for  such  projects, 
following  which  our  committee  and  the 
Congress  could  make  an  intelligent  de- 
termination as  to  whether  or  not  this 
project  sho'old  go  forward  to  construc- 
tion. 

Title  I  of  this  year's  omnibus  flood 
control  bill,  as  we  will  recall,  provides  for 
a  Corps  of  Engineers'  study  of  the  North- 
east with  emphasis  on  the  possibilities  of 
transfer  of  water  from  one  river  basin 
to  another  in  order  to  meet  the  ultimate 
needs  of  our  sprawling  metropolitan 
lareas.  In  my  judgment,  and  in  the 
present  judgment  of  the  corps  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  the  Davenport  center  proj- 
ect is  exactly  the  kind  of  facility  that 


would  fit  into  any  such  overall  plan.  In 
my  further  judgment,  the  Davenport 
center  project  is  also  badly  needed,  now, 
not  only  for  its  original  flood-control 
purposes,  but  for  water  retention  pur- 
poses in  order  to  augment  the  stream 
flowage  of  the  Susquehanna— which 
reached  a  record  low  in  the  recent 
drought  during  normal  summer  months 
now  that  so  many  growing  communities 
along  the  river  are  directly  or  Indirectly 
drawing  water  from  it. 

And,  equally  important,  this  project 
not  only  offers  an  important  water  supply 
source  for  the  municipal  and  industrial 
purposes  of  the  larger  communities  in 
that  area,  but  also  has  an  attractive  po- 
tential for  development  for  recreational 
uses  in  the  county  in  which  it  would  be 
located,  which  county,  incidentally,  is  in 
the  Appalachia  portion  of  south-central 
New  York.  .      ^    ^^, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  opposition  to  this 
project  comes  from  those  who  live  in 
the  proposed  construction  area  who  na- 
turally enough  do  not  want  to  lose  their 
homes  or  farms,  and  from  those  others 
who  are  concerned  about  the  temporary 
loss  of  local  tax  base  that  construction  of 
the  project  might  entail  in  that  upstream 
community.  I  respect  that  opposition 
because  I  understand  it,  just  as  I  under- 
stand and  respect  the  position  taken  by 
my  colleagues  here  who  have  articulated 
that  opposition. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  that  opposition  has 
grown  into  something  that  is  consider- 
ably less  than  objective  and  it  ignores  the 
basic  maxim  that  decisions  such  as  this 
must  be  based— as  this  one  eventually 
wUl  be— on  the  principle  of  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number. 

It  has  also  been  frequently  argued  by 
the  opponents,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  no  such 
project  In  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
should  go  forward  even  in  the  planning 
stage  so  long  as  the  corps  Is  conducting 
a  comprehensive  review — as  it  Is — of  the 
entire  river  basin. 

That  study,  it  is  true,  will  not  be  com- 
pleted yet  for  perhaps  2  or  3  more  years. 
However,  the  Interstate  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin— 
under  whose  guidance  as  a  coordinating 
body   that   corps   study    Is   being    con- 
ducted—has recently  Issued  a  prelimi- 
nary informational  report  In  which,  on 
page  13  thereof,  we  find  this  paragraph: 
For  present  purposes,  the   Interstate  Ad- 
visory  Committee   considers   that   the   term 
"comprehensive  study"  denotes  the  collection 
of  data  of  many  kinds,  which  then  becomes 
the    raw    material    from    which    alternative 
plans  may  be  formulated.    There  is.  however, 
no  reason  why  planning  should  not  be  started 
when  enough  survey  data  have  been  collected 
to  make  planning  or  partial  planning  feasible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  corps  has  repeatedly 
assured  me  that  this  Is  exacUy  the  sit- 
uation, now,  with  respect  to  the  resiunp- 
tlon  of  planning  on  the  Davenport  Cen- 
ter project. 

When  the  other  body  moved  to  reverse 
Itself  on  this  Item  In  conference,  there 
was  nothing  further  that  I  could  do  about 
It.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  express  the 
hope  that  our  committee  will  take  an- 
other and  more  favorable  look  at  this 
project  when  Congress  reconvenes  in 
January. 


The  Davenport  Center  project  is 
needed,  and  the  long-standing  deadlock 
that  has  stalled  it  must  now  be  broken. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  a  long  time  the  Oak  Ridge 
operations  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission have  needed  an  electron  linear 
accelerator.  We  were  greatly  encour- 
aged when  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  recommended  $4,800,000  for 
such  an  accelerator  to  be  built  at  Oalc 
Ridge. 

Today  we  have  a  chance  to  boost  the 
future  of  nuclear  power  in  the  United 
States  by  giving  our  approval  for  the 
construction  of  the  facility  at  the  Oalj 
Ridge  National  Laboratory. 

Our  Nation's  nuclear  power  ultimately 
depends  on  breeder  reactors.  The  ex- 
perts tell  us  that  "at  the  present  time 
predictions  of  the  performance,  safety, 
and  economics  of  these  reactors  are  un- 
certain because  of  the  lack  of  precise 
neutron  cross-section  Information." 

This  electron  linear  accelerator  could 
provide  the  best  neutron  source  for  cross- 
section  measurements.  As  I  pointed  out 
In  earlier  statements,  foreign  laboratories 
already  have  such  facilities.  Certainly 
our  Atomic  Energy  Commission  needs 
something  of  comparable  performance. 
It  Is  not  only  that  we  need  to  keep  up 
with  other  countries  In  this  great  scien- 
tific field,  but  we  have  a  definite  lack  in 
our  atomic  energy  program. 

The  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  is 
certainly  the  most  appropriate  location 
for  the  linear  accelerator.  Because  it  is 
a  "national"  laboratory,  it  brings  to- 
gether top  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  In  this  field.  We  can  expect 
best  results  from  these  experts  by  mak- 
ing available  to  them  the  best  facilities. 
the  most  powerful  equipment,  to  con- 
duct difficult  nuclear  measurements. 

Another  fact  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked is  that  such  an  accelerator  at  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  would  be  of 
great  value  to  the  many  graduate  stu- 
dent programs  in  the  South.    Students 
of  nuclear  energy  from  throughout  the 
country  could  well  benefit  from  the  ex- 
periments and  work  done  at  Oak  Ridge 
An  accelerator  of  this  type  Is  not  avail- 
able In  the  southern  United  States.   Cer- 
tainly, Its  operation  at  Oak  Ridge  wou.a 
be  a  great  b^ost  to  this  area  as  well  as 
to  our  entire  atomic  energy  prograni 
We  have  the  staff.   We  have  a  great  neea 
for  the  accelerator.    I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  approve  this  proposed  construction  a. 
Oak  Ridge  as  approved  by  the  joint  Sen- 
ate-House conference  on  public  work? 
Mr.  KIRWAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  orderea. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.   11:    On  p?.ge  1^^ 
line  24,  insert:  "Provided  further.  That  no. 
to  exceed  $450,000  shall  be  available  for  rt- 
placement  of  the  Paradise  Valley  Diversloa 
Dam   on   the   Milk  River  project,  MontaM 
with  facilities  to  serve  the  lands  of  the  Pan- 
dlse  Valley  Irrigation  District,  to  be  repa-o 
in  full  under  terms  and  conditions  satlsw 
tory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 


Mr.  KIRWAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  otter 

a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Kirwan  moves  that  the  House  recede 
•rom  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  nximbered  11  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  16:  Page  14,  line 
24  insert  the  following:  ";  Provided  further. 
That  $163,000  of  the  funds  herein  appropri- 
ated for  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
Fund  shall  be  available  for  operation  of  the 
Page,  Arizona,  Accommodation  School,  and 
to  be  nonreimbursable  and  nonreturnable." 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Kirwan  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  16  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  17:  Page  19,  line 
21,  insert  the  following:  ";  Provided,  That 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  shall 
not  supply  power,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to 
any  phosphorous  electric  furnace  plant  In 
southern  Idaho.  Utah,  or  Wyoming." 

Mr.  KIRWAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Kirwan  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  17  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed,  Insert  the  following: 
":  Provided,  That  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration shall  not  supply  power  directly, 
or  Indirectly  through  any  preference  cus- 
tomer, to  any  phosphorous  electric  furnace 
plant  In  southern  Idaho,  Utah,  or  Wyoming". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  conference 
report  and  the  votes  by  which  action  was 
taken  on  the  several  motions  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter and  a  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  the  conference  report  just 
adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON   GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  have  imtil  6 
0  clock  p.m.  Friday  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.    Slxpjn.? 


Mr.  ROSENTHAL,    Six  pjn. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.    Six  p.m.  when? 

The  SPEAKER.    Friday,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GROSS,    Tomorrow? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  OF  CONFEREE  ON 
THE  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITA- 
TION ACT  AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  letter  of  resignation  of  a 
conferee : 

October  14,  1965. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
H  206  Capitol. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:   I  herewith  ask  that 

you  accept  my  resignation  as  a  member  of 

the  conference  committee  on  H.R.  8310 — the 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  amendments. 

Sincerely. 

John  H.  Dent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
to  the  committee  of  conference,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]. 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of  the 
appointment  by  the  Speaker. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  Is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  368] 

Abbltt  Puqua  Relfel 

Adair  Gathings  Reuss 

Anderson,  Green.  Oreg.  Rivers.  S.C. 

Tenn.  Griffiths  Roberts 

Andrews,  Hagan,  Ga.  Roudebush 

George  W.  Halleclc  Saylor 

Andrews,  Hardy  Senner 

Glenn  Harvey,  Ind.  Shriver 

Ashley  Hays  Sickles 

Baring  Hubert  Slslc 

Bingham  Hollfield  Skubitz 

Bonner  Hosrper  Stratton 

Bray  Johnson,  Pa.  Talcott 

Brown,  Calif.  Keogh  Thomas 

Burton.  Utah  Latta  Thompson,  Tex. 

Clawson,  Del  Lindsay  Toll 

Craley  Long,  La.  Walker,  Miss. 

Dawson  McClory  Watson 

Delaney  Martin,  Nebr.  White,  Idaho 

Dwyer  Mlze  Wldnall 

Farnsley  Morton  Willis 

Farnum  Murray  Wilson,  Bob 

Flndley  O'Hara.  HI.  Wyatt 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  Powell  Young 

Frellnghuysen  Randall 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  360 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings tmder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1966 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11588)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  not  to  exceed 
3  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11588.  with 
Mr.  Harris  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  iVz  hours  and  the  gehtleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  will  be  recognized 
for  1 V2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  final  appro- 
priation bill  of  this  session  and  I  am 
sure  we  are  all  pleased  that  it  is  except 
for  action  on  the  agricultural  appropri- 
ation conference  report,  which  will  come 
next  week,  and  of  course  final  action  on 
this  supplemental  bill,  the  appropria- 
tion business  of  the  session  is  concluded. 

Custom  and  tradition  are  strong  in 
congressional  procedures  and  practices. 
The  name  of  this  bill  is  a  good  example. 
The  closing  appropriation  bill  of  the 
session  is  always  called  a  supplemental 
bill,  but  it  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer 
to  call  this  bin  a  supplemental  bill.  It 
does  include  some  supplenwj^t^ls,  but 
about  80  percent  of  the  $^14,000,000 
total  represents  the  regular  continuation 
funding  of  some  large  programs  that, 
except  for  lack  of  timely  legislative  au- 
thorization or  other  special  circimi- 
stance,  would  have  been — should  have 
been  in  the  regular  annual  bill  and  not 
in  this  closing  bill. 

SUMMARY  OF  PENDING  SUPPLEMENTAL  BILL 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  call 
the  roll  of  the  major  items  in  the  bill 
with  the  hope  of  putting  the  matter  in 
some  better  perspective.  I  shall  not 
undertake  to  go  Into  the  details.  The 
report  of  the  committee  contains  ex- 
planations of  the  variety  of  appropria- 
tions In  the  bill.  And  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will,  of 
course,  cooperate  with  the  membership 
in  an  effort  to  be  helpful  with  respect  to 
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what  the  bill  actually  contains.    I  com- 
mend the  report  to  your  attention. 

Calling  the  roll  of  the  major  items.  I 
would  first  mention  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram: $1,500,000,000  of  the  bill  total  is 
for  continuation  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram which  was  launched  last  year. 
This  is  considerably  below  the  recently 
enacted  authorization,  but  it  is  the  same 
amount  as  requested  in  the  appropria- 
tion budget  for  the  program. 

A  sum  almost  as  great  in  magnitude 
relates  to  urban  renewal,  another  going 
program.  We  have  in  this  bill  $1,400.- 
000,000  for  urban  renewal.  We  were 
able  to  close  the  backdoor  spending  ap- 
proach on  this  program  in  the  regular 
bill  for  fiscal  1966 — the  independent  of- 
fices bill — and  as  a  part  of  that  decision 
we  agreed  to  fund  the  program  a  year 
in  advance  so  that  local  authorities 
would  have  some  basis  for  planning  their 
participation.  The  bill  includes  $675,- 
000.000  for  fiscal  1966  and  $700,000,000 
for  fiscal  1967.  Next  year  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  fimd  more  than  a  1-year 
requirement  for  the  program. 

The  measure  before  us  also  contains 
$332,000,000  for  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act.  That,  as  you  know,  is  new  in 
name  but  actually  old  in  substance,  since 
it  contains  features  of  the  former  Appa- 
lachia  aid.  accelerated  public  works,  and 
area  redevelopment  programs. 

These  three  items,  then,  account  for 
about  80  percent  of  the  funds  in  this  bill. 

Another  10  percent  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  come  in  three  rather 
large  items: 

The  sum  of  $140,000,000  is  included  in 
the  bill  for  the  development  of  a  civil 
supersonic  aircraft.  This  is  a  program 
in  which  there  has  been  great  national 
interest.  We  have  already  considerably 
funded  the  beginning  phases  of  the  proj- 
ect. This  would  continue  the  project 
at  the  level  urged  by  the  President  and 
his  advisers. 

The  sum  of  $220,000,000  in  this  bill  is 
for  grants  to  States  for  public  assist- 
ance, in  explicit  and  unavoidable  re- 
sponse to  additional  authorization  in  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  Act  of  1965. 
There  is  no  practical  discretion  left  to 
us  at  this  stage  in  regard  to  this  item. 
•  It  is  on  a  matching  formula  set  out  in 
the  basic  legislation. 

The  sum  of  $76,000,000  is  for  additional 
Small  Business  Administration  loans, 
ascribed  in  large  measure  to  demands 
occasioned  by  disruptions  and  disasters 
caused  by  such  things  as  Hurricane 
Betsy  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Another  program  funded  in  this  bill, 
in  the  amount  of  $100,000,000.  is  a  pro- 
gi-am  for  water  and  sewer  facility  grants 
based  on  newly  enacted  provisions  in 
this  year's  general  housing  legislation. 
I  think  this  program  is  widely  endorsed 
by  a  great  majority  of  the  House  and 
the  American  people. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  handful  of 
items  to  which  I  have  made  reference, 
encompasses  90  percent  of  the  funds  in 
this  bill.  But  there  is  a  wide  variety  of 
additional  appropriation  items  which  are 
reflected  and  explained  in  the  commit- 
tee report.  They  appropriate  some  $444.- 
000.000. 

I  do  not  know  for  certain,  but  perhaps 
supplemental  budget  requests — perhaps 


of  the  order  of  $400,000,000 — may  go  di- 
rectly to  the  other  body  for  consideration 
in  connection  with  this  bill.  We  were 
aware  of  this  likelihood;  we  had  to  close 
our  hearings  some  days  ago  in  order  to 
get  this  bill  to  the  House  today.  We 
would  expect  that  some  of  those  funds 
would  be  added  to  this  supplemental  bill 
in  the  other  body. 

APPROPRIATIONS  SUMMARY  OF  THE  SESSION 

As  I  indicated,  the  appropriations  busi- 
ness of  the  House  is  concluded  except 
for  clearing  the  conference  report  on  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill  next  week, 
and  of  course  the  final  disposition  of  the 
supplemental  bill  now  before  us. 

I  think  that  Members  of  the  House 
would  be  interested  in  some  speculation 
as  to  just  what  the  aggregates,  money- 
wise,  may  be  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Many  Members  have  spoken  in  glow- 
ing terms  of  what  Congress  has  done  for 
the  people  of  the  Nation.  We  have 
talked  about  the  great  work  which  is  in 
the  oflfing  by  way  of  clearing  up  the 
pollution  in  the  air  and  fighting  the 
water  pollution  problem,  which  is  very 
great. 

We  have  talked  about  the  beauties 
which  may  result  by  reason  of  the  legis- 
lation involving  highway  beautification. 
We  have  talked  about  many  advances  in 
social  security,  in  medicare,  and  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  we  have  authorized  for 
education.  These  programs  enjoy  vary- 
ing degrees  of  popularity.  Of  course,  as 
individual  Members  we  voted  for  some 
of  them  and  we  voted  against  some  of 
them.  But  as  a  Congress,  we  have  passed 
a  great  amount  of  legislation  which  will 
probably  bring  about  a  conclusion  by  the 
historians  that  this  was  one  of  the  most 
significant  Congresses  in  the  history  of 
the  Nation.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
much  doubt  about  that. 

But  we  have  not  spent  long  hours  talk- 
ing about  the  cost  of  these  programs. 
They  are  very  expensive.  They  cost 
money.  We  cannot  have  our  cake  and 
eat  it,  too.  We  have  to  pay  for  these 
programs  and  the  people  we  represent  are 
the  people  who  will  have  to  pay.  As  tax- 
payers, we  vtflU  join  with  them  In  financ- 
ing these  programs. 

I  would  estimate  the  total  of  the  ap- 
propriations at  this  session  of  Congress, 
when  all  bills  have  cleared  conference,  to 
be  in  the  area  of  $106,600,000,000  to 
which  must  be  added,  for  a  good  picture 
of  this  situation,  the  so-called  permanent 
appropriations,  which  would  be,  tenta- 
tively, some  $12,300,000,000.  which  recur 
automatically  without  annual  action  by 
Congress.  Interest  on  the  national  debt 
is  the  largest  of  the  so-called  permanent 
appropriations.  That  would  bring  the 
aggregate  total  for  this  session,  in  appro- 
priations, to  between  $118  to  $119  billion, 
according  to  my  reckoning.  This  breaks 
down  about  like  this: 

1.  For  the  fiscal  year  1965,  but  during  this 
session,  though  that  fiscal  year  ended  on  June 
30  last.  $4,527,000,000.  Some  of  that  was  for 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  for  other  purposes. 

2.  For  the  fiscal  year  1866,  we  have  ap- 
propriated during  the  current  session,  or  I 
estimate  we  will  appropriate,  including  the 
permanenta.  about  $113,625,000,000. 

3.  Then  In  advance  funding  for  fiscal  1967. 
we  have  provided,  or  I  estimate  we  will  pro- 


vide, about  $926,000,000.  This  would  cover 
some  prefinancing  of  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram,  to  which  I  made  reference,  and  similar 
prefinancing  of  grants  for  airport  aid  and 
mass  transit  aid. 

The  rough  total  which  I  would  esti- 
mate by  way  of  funds  made  available 
during  this  session  of  the  Congress  would 
on  this  basis,  aggregate  roughly  $118,. 
978,000,000.  This  would  compaie  with 
approximately  $106,000,000,000  in  last 
year's  session.  So,  Members  can  see  that 
Congress  has  made  a  great  leap  upward 
in  appropriations  during  this  session. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  the  gentle- 
man estimate  the  revenues  will  be  to 
meet  the  spending  of  $118  or  $119  billion 
in  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  leave  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
others  the  most  accurate  prognostica- 
tion as  to  revenues.  Usually  the  prog- 
nostication as  to  revenues  is  somewhat 
in  error,  for  many  reasons.  Often,  the 
estimate  is  on  the  high  side  rather  than 
on  the  low  side.  But  when  we  say  thL« 
Congress  is  appropriating  at  this  session 
for  expenditure  in  1966  and  future  years. 
about  $119  billion  there  is  no  room  for 
much  doubt  about  these  figures. 

Of  course,  the  expectation  is  that  we 
are  going  to  continue  in  the  red— the 
budget  will  be  in  deficit — in  the  current 
fiscal  year  1966.  No  one  knows  how 
much  this  may  be.  I  hope  we  are  mov- 
ing toward  a  balanced  budget.  We 
should  be. 

The  economy  is  thriving.  The  Nation 
has  never  before  been  in  such  a  sustained 
period  of  prosperity.  The  future  certain- 
ly is  bright  in  many  ways.  I  do  not  im- 
ply that  all  spending  is  bad  spending 
tl-at  big  appropriation  totals  are  Inher- 
ently bad.  If  we  do  not  undertake  spend- 
ing on  the  local.  State  and  Nationa'. 
levels — and  even  on  the  home  level— we 
v/ill  not  achieve  the  things  which  are  re- 
quired, the  necessities  for  government 
and  for  our  private  lives. 

But  the  main  object,  in  my  Judgment, 
is  that  we  ought  to  try  to  keep  the  figures 
as  low  as  reasonably  possible.  And  we 
ought  to  undertake  to  pay  our  own  way- 
a  policy  which  I  have  always  advocated 
but  which  is  not  as  popular  in  the  coun- 
try generally  as  it  once  was.  But  it  L' 
still  popular  with  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  that  we  will  very  likely,  in  view  of 
the  figures  he  has  set  forth,  see  a  widen- 
ing of  the  gap  between  income  and  out- 
go? .,, 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  doubt  we  will 
see  a  widening  of  the  gap.  I  believe  prob- 
ably there  will  be  some  closing  of  the 
gap.    Certainly  we  hope  so. 

In  elaboration,  I  would  add  that  the 
budget  received  in  January  estimated 
that  for  the  fiscal  year  1965.  which  clwec 
on  June  30.  last,  there  would  be  a  deflcj' 
of  some  $6.3  billion.  The  actual  defiO 
was  much  smaller.   It  was  down  to  about 


$3.5  billion.  Revenues  were  up  and  ex- 
penditures were  down.  And  we  might 
add  that  this  was  somewhat  below  fiscal 
1964  when  we  had  an  $8.2  billion  deficit. 

The  original  fiscal  1966  budget,  re- 
ceived from  the  President  in  January, 
projected  a  deficit  of  $5.3  billion  based 
on  expenditures  of  $99.7  billion — the 
widely  known  figuie  just  under  the  $100 
billion  mark— and  revenues  of  $94.4  bil- 
lion. I  believe  the  revenue  outlook  has 
improved  somewhat  since  then ;  in  June, 
the  Treasury  put  out  an  estimate  of  $95.4 
billion,  but  the  uncertainties  of  war  and 
the  unknowns  of  congressional  action  on 
appropriations  have  precluded  fvu-ther 
public  projections  of  expenditures  in  fis- 
cal 1966.  except  that  I  think  it  may  be 
generally  conceded  they  will  probably 
rise  over  the  earlier  estimate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  another  question,  there  is  a  rumor 
going  about  that  when  this  bill  goes  to 
the  other  body  there  are  some  20  or  21, 
perhaps  two  dozen,  items  to  be  added  by 
the  other  body.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  idea  how  much  the  bill  will  be 
increased  by  the  other  body? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  I  would  say  it  is 
more  than  a  rumor  that  tliere  will  be  ad- 
ditional funds  added  I  would  estimate 
that  additional  amount  might  be  in  the 
range  of  $300,000,000  or  $400,000,000,  as 
I  tried  to  indicate  a  few  moments  ago. 

We  had  to  have  a  cutoff  date  in  the 
House  in  order  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor  and  move  toward  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  what  we  are  actually 
looking  at  is  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  running  somewhere  between  $4.5 
billion  and  $5  billion? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  prob- 
ably correct,  as  near  as  I  know  the  prob- 
abilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  about  to  make 
reference  to  James  A.  Garfield,  formerly 
a  Member  of  the  House  and  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  who 
once  said  that  "War  overturns  all  ordi- 
nary calculations."  I  quote  him  in  order 
to  say  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  over- 
turned the  calculations  which  many  of 
us,  including  the  Executive,  made  as  to 
spending  for  this  fiscal  year,  which  will 
end  next  June  30. 

The  original  Treasury  estimate  of 
spending — not  appropriations — was,  as 
I  indicated,  $99.7  billion  for  fiscal  1966. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  official  Executive 
revision  of  that  figure  will  show,  but  I 
say  to  the  House  that  the  psychological 
$100  billion  expenditure  barrier  has. 
in  my  judgment,  gone  aglimmer.  I  feel 
certain  that  it  will  be  punctured.  This 
we  regret,  but  I  believe  it  fair  to  say  that 
war  has  been  the  upsetting  circumstance. 
There  are  no  limitations  to  the  neces- 
sities of  defense  and  security  because 
there  is  no  second  place  in  the  contest 
for  sur rival. 

But  aside  from  the  upsetting  factors 
of  war,  the  President  is  holding  the  line 
In  keeping  with  his  budget  calculations 
and  with  his  promises.  Just  recently,  a 
supplemental  budget  estimate  message 
contained  this  passage: 

Excluding  supplementals  and  budget 
Mnendments  to  finance  our  efforts  in  Viet- 
iiani,  the  amounts  requested  herein  when 
added  to  the  amounts  previously  requested 


will  not  increase  the  total  new  obligational 
authority  proposed  in  the  1966  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  would  gen- 
erally cover  the  overall  parameters  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  set  forth  the 
figure  of  between  $118  billion  and  $119 
billion,  I  believe,  as  representing  the 
prospective  total  of  appropriations  of 
this  session  of  Congress.  If  I  recall  cor- 
rectly, at  the  beginning  of  the  year  those 
estimates  were  $106.4  billion  for  fiscal 
1966  and  $6  billion  for  estimated  supple- 
mentals,  making  a  total  of  $112.4  billion. 
I  wonder  if  the  chairman,  either  now  or 
through  an  insertion,  could  pinpoint  for 
us  the  ai'eas  that  have  accoimted  for  this 
additional  increment  between  the  $112.4 
billion  and  the  $118  billion  to  $119  bil- 
lion which  have  been  appropriated  in 
this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  at  the  end  of  the  session 
when  we  do  know  what  the  appropria- 
tions have  actually  been,  I  shall  under- 
take to  make  a  summary  statement 
which  is  usually  done  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
However,  as  an  immediate  response,  I 
will  say  that  "new  obligational  author- 
ity" is  a  budget  term,  and  is  not  quite  the 
same  as  "appropriations"  although  with 
a  few  exceptions  it  is  synonymous.  The 
largest  single  difference  is  the  Post  Of- 
fice. The  budget  tabulates  only  the 
net  postal  deficit,  whereas  we  count  as 
appropriations  the  gross  amount  of  the 
appropriations.  The  other  principal  dif- 
ferences are  the  matter  of  cash  appro- 
priations to  liquidate  prior  contract  au- 


thority; reappropriations :  and  loan  au- 
thorizations. I  would  reread  what  I  read 
a  few  minutes  ago— -from  a  very  recent 
Executive  budget  communication  to  the 
House: 

Excluding  supplementals  and  budget 
amendments  to  finance  our  efforts  in  Viet- 
nam, the  amount  requested  herein — 

That  is,  in  the  budget  requests — 

when  added  to  the  amounts  prevlovisly  re- 
quested wUl  not  Increase  the  total  new  ob- 
ligational authority  proposed  In  the  1966 
budget. 

That  is  the  statement  very  recently 
from  the  President's  Director  of  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Are  you 
saying,  then,  that  the  entire  additional 
$6  billion  represents  increased  authori- 
zation to  finance  the  military  effort  in 
Vietnam  and  related  expenditures?  Is 
that  what  that  amounts  to?  And  these 
figures  were  not  included  in  the  $112.4 
billion  that  was  submitted  to  us  in 
January? 

Mr.  MAHON.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  except  for  the  Vietnam  situation, 
the  budget  totals  for  obligational  au- 
thority are  within  the  original  total  lim- 
its. Of  course,  the  Congress  is  below  the 
budget  because  we  have  cut  it,  the  House 
has  cut  the  appropriation  requests  about 
$2,559,000,000  this  session.  That  is  the 
House.  The  final  totals  for  the  Con- 
gress will  of  course  be  different. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

THE   APPROPRIATION    BILLS    89TH    CONGRESS,    1ST 
SESSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  supplementing  my  ear- 
lier remarks,  and  under  leave  granted,  I 
include  a  table  summarizing  the  appro- 
priation bills  to  this  date,  including  in 
the  House  totals  today's  supplemental 
bill,  and  in  the  final  totals  the  public 
works  bill  cleared  earlier  today : 


Summary  oj  totals  of  the  appropriation  bills,  89th  Congress,  1st  session,  to  Oct.  14,  1966 

(Note.— Troa-sury  loan  authorizations,  roughly  approximating  1900,000,000,  are  not  in  this  summary.  N'or  are 
undetrrniined  '"backdoor"  appropriations.  .N'or  are  permanent  appropriations  not  requiring  action  in  the  session, 
roughly  approximating  $12,300,000,000 ) 


i 

All  figures  are  rotondod  amounts 

Bills  for  fiscal 
1965 

Bills  for  fiscal 
1966 

BUls  for  the 
session 

A.  House  actions: 

1 .  Budget  requests  for  appropriations  considered 

2   Amounts  in  bills  Dassed  bv  House 

$4,668,000,000 
4.418.000.000 

$100.  794,  000.  000 
98, 485. 000, 000 

$105.  462,  000.  000 
102  903  000  000 

3.    Reduction  Ixlow  corresponding  budget  requests 

-250. 000. 000 

-2.309.000.000 

-2.559,000  000 

B.  Senate  actions: 

1.  Budget  requests  for  appropriations  considered 

2.  Amounts  in  bills  passed  by  Senate 

4.  723. 000, 000 
4,658.000.000 

99,254.000.000 
98, 487, 000. 000 

103. 977, 000, 000 
103. 045. 000. 000 

3.  Above  Hou.se  amounts  in  these  bills 

4.  Reduction  b<.'low  corre4<i>onding  budget  requests. .. 
Note. — All  bills  except  final  supplemental  are  included — 

precise  budget  requests  unknown. 

+140,000,000 
-165,000,000 

"  +4.217,000.000 
-767, 000. 000 

1+4.357, 000, 000 
-932,000.000 

C.  Final  actions: 

1.  Budget  requests  for  all  bills  cleared  conference 

2.  Final  amounts  approved 

4,722,000,000 
4,628.000,000 

93,472,000,000 
2  91,525,000,000 

08,194,000,000 
3  96,053,000.000 

3.  Comparisons— 

a.  With  corresponding  budget  requests 

-194,000,000 

-1,947.000,000 
+227, 000, 000 

-2.141,000,000 

b    With  corresponding  fiscal  1965  amounts.. 

c.  With  bills  of  the  last  session  

+(») 

Note.— 2  bills  for  fiscal  1966  not  Included  (Involving  budget 
requests:  Agriculture,  $5,782,000,000;  and  final  supplemental, 
$4,3*>4,000,000  plus  unknown  amounts  to  be  submitted  direct 
to  Senate. 

1  Includes  2  unusually  large  budget  items  not  considered  originally  In  the  House:  $1,700,000,000  on  the  D«fen8e  bill 
and  $1,035,000,000  on  the  Treasury  bill  (this  latter  item  being  classified  as  a  supplement  to  fiscal  1965  rather  than 
a  fiscal  1966  appropriation). 

» Include  $201,000,000  for  fiscal  1967  (grants  for  airports  and  mass  transportation). 

'  Undeterminable  imtil  the  last  bill  is  enacted. 
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Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consxune. 

Mr  Chairman,  since  this  is  the  last  ap- 
propriation bill  of  this  session,  before 
addressing  myself  to  the  bill  I  should  like 
to  acknowledge,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  minority,  the  courtesies  that  have 
been  extended  to  us  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations [Mr.  Mahon]  and  the  other 
members  of  the  majority  and  their  covu-- 
tesies  to  the  minority.  It  is  a  very  pleas- 
ant task  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  We  find  that  we  work 
well  together  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
We  are  not  always  in  agreement.  I  am 
not  in  agreement  on  this  bill,  but  never- 
theless we  do  work  well  together,  and  I 
am  sure  that  this  is  the  spirit  that  will 
prevail  from  now  on. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  very  generous  state- 
ment. I  want  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  provided 
magnificent  leadership  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  It  has  been  a  much 
better  session  and  we  have  done  a  better 
job  as  a  result  of  the  good  work  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  his  colleagues 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  spent  9  months 
of  1965  laying  the  groundwork  of  what 
our  President  calls  the  Great  Society. 
We  have  enacted  into  law  a  score  or  more 
of  new  Federal  programs  intended  to 
give  something  for  nothing  to  just  about 
everyone  in  the  country.  Today  we  are 
asked  to  make  a  downpayment  on  these 
programs.  Most  of  the  more  than  $4  bil- 
lion in  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  is  requested  to  fund  portions  of  the 
pedernales  panacea,  and  this  is  only  the 
bcsinnin?. 

..•No  one  knows  how  many  billions  will 
be  spent  before  we  are  through  with 
these  programs.  The  Congress  has  been 
on  a  wild  spending  spree  in  L.B.J.'s  gen- 
eral store,  trying  to  buy  health  and  hap- 
piness and  wisdom  for  all  of  our  people. 
Some  of  us  have  asked  to  see  the  price 
uig.  but  the  majority  did  not  hear.  Some 
of  us  have  asked  what  the  Interest  and 
carrying  charges  might  be.  but  the  ma- 
jority ignored  the  question.  And  so  I 
cannot  tell  you  today  exactly  how  much 
all  of  us  in  our  capacity  as  taxpayers  are 
going  to  pay  to  give  some  of  us  the  good 
things  that  are  provided  in  these  new 
programs.  I  do  have  some  estimates, 
however. 

This  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
provides  $4,214,609,610  to  initiate  35  new 
Federal  activities. 

We  have  not  provided  funds  for  many 
other  new  activities  authorized  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

We  are  appropriating  today  only  about 
10  percent  of  the  total  initial  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Great  Society  legislation  of 
1365.    This  is  only  a  small  beginning. 

As  signs  of  inflationary  pressures  de- 
velop in  various  sections  of  the  economy. 
I  grow  increasingly  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  this  spending  spree. 


I  am  increasingly  concerned  about  our 
ability  to  finance  all  of  these  new  pro- 
grams while  carrying  on  an  increasingly 
costly  military  effort  in  southeast  Asia. 

And  I  am  increasingly  concerned  about 
the  reputation  of  this  House,  for  cer- 
tainly we  have  not  shown  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  fiscal  soundness  of 
our  Federal  Government  in  our  mad 
haste  to  carry  out  the  mandates  of  the 
Great  Society. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today  that 
will,  if  enacted,  eliminate  much  of  the 
uncertainty  that  we  have  experienced 
this  year  concerning  the  cost  of  new  pro- 
posals. The  first  is  a  House  resolution 
which  would  require  each  legislative 
committee  to  include  in  its  report  on  any 
new  or  expanded  Federal  activity  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  that  activity  for  each 
of  the  first  5  fiscal  years  it  is  to  be  in 
effect.  The  second  would  require  the 
same  information  with  regard  to  each 
proE>osal  for  new  legislation  in  the 
budget.  These  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced in  the  88th  Congress  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smtth] .  Had 
they  been  accepted  in  the  88th  Congress, 
we  would  know  better  where  we  are  and 
where  we  are  headed  today,  and  we 
might  have  been  able  to  whittle  down  or 
avoid  entirely  some  of  the  vast  expendi- 
tures to  which  we  have  been  committed 
by  the  new  legislation  enacted  this  year. 

During  the  heyday  of  the  New  Deal, 
the  Fair  Deal,  and  the  New  Frontier,  all 
of  us  became  acquainted  with  the  tech- 
nique of  issuing  lists  of  programs  the 
President  at  that  time  considered  to  be 
must  legislation.  That  meant  only  that 
the  President  desired  the  enactment  of 
a  bill  or  several  bills  during  a  session  of 
Congress,  and  sometimes  he  got  his  must 
legislation,  sometimes  not.  Under  the 
Great  Society  the  term  has  a  different 
meaning.  Now  it  refers  to  legislation 
that  must  be  passed  on  a  certain  day,  or 
must  be  accepted  by  one  body  without 
change  in  order  to  avoid  a  conference, 
and  until  a  week  or  so  ago  the  majority 
seemed  never  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
obedience  to  these  demands. 

The  principal  change  made  in  many 
of  the  new  progrrims  was  to  increase  the 
amounts  of  money  the  President  sought 
to  have  authorized.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations put  in  the  Record  a  few  weeks 
ago  a  list  of  new  programs  illustrating 
that  the  amounts  authorized  for  most  of 
them  were  greater  than  the  generous 
amounts  requested  by  the  executive 
branch.  His  words  of  caution  and  re- 
straint went  unheeded.  Today  we  begin 
to  pay  the  piper. 

For  example,  we  are  asked  to  appro- 
priate $222  million  additional  for  grants 
to  the  States  for  public  assistance  as  a 
result  of  improvements  in  that  program 
authorized  this  year.  And  we  are  told 
that  this  will  not  be  sufficient.  There  is 
likely  to  be  another  supplemental  request 
early  in  the  next  session.  Furthermore, 
the  testimony  of  departmental  officials  Is 
that  we  cannot  expect  any  reduction, 
only  an  increase,  in  the  cost  of  these  pro- 
grams because  they  claim  that  two  people 
are  standing  In  Une  waiting  to  get  on  the 
rolls  for  every  one  whose  improved  cir- 
cumstances take  him  off. 


We  are  authorizing  $125,212,000  to  ad- 
minister the  recent  amendments  to  the 
social  security  program,  including  health 
care.  They  will  need  8,300  new  em- 
ployees and  a  new  $3  million  building  in 
Baltimore  to  get  this  program  off  the 
ground. 

There  is  $6  million  In  contract  author- 
ization for  the  rent  subsidy  program. 
The  agency  had  asked  for  $30  million  of 
which  $850,000  was  for  first  year  admin- 
istrative expenses  with  expected  dis- 
bursements of  $900,000.  Instead,  the 
disbursements  are  limited  to  $180,000  in 
this  fiscal  year.  But  this  is  a  deceptively 
small  beginning  for  a  program  that  can 
last  for  40  years  and  may  cost  upward 
of  $6  billion.  This  bill  includes  other 
relatively  small  downpayments  on  hous- 
ing programs  that  will  ultimately  cost 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Testimony  in  these  hearings  shows 
that  we  are  now  spending  over  $3  billion 
annually  for  automatic  data  processing. 
Some  of  the  more  sophisticated  systems 
have  monthly  rentals  of  $80,000  to  $100,- 
000.  This  is  not  a  new,  but  it  most  cer- 
tainly is  a  growing  program  and  one  that 
must  be  carefully  reviewed. 

The  bill  contains  another  $iy2  billion 
for  the  poverty  program,  making  a  total 
of  $2,084,396,000  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  this  fiscal  year. 

The  cost  per  person  for  the  various 
poverty  programs  is  startling.  For  In- 
stance, the  cost  per  enrollee  in  the  Job 
Corps  conservation  centers  is  given  as 
$4,536.48.  In  other  male  centers  it  is 
$4,419.78  and  in  the  women's  centers 
$4,536.45. 

This  assumes  that  each  enrollee  stays 
9  months.  The  average  cost  of  estab- 
lishing a  conservation  center  is  $3,300 
per  man. 

VISTA,  Volunteers  in  Service  to  Amer- 
ica, is  costing  about  $7,000  per  volunteer. 

The  bill  also  includes  funds  to  get 
underway  the  new  program  in  the  Arts 
and  Humanities.  Here,  again,  the  com- 
mittee has  wisely  trimmed  the  amounts 
requested,  but  as  in  the  rental  program, 
this  is  only  a  temporary  saving  for  you 
may  be  certain  that  the  heat  will  be  on 
for  more  money  next  year.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  National  Council 
on  Arts  is  taking  Interest  in  the  plight 
of  poor  artists  whose  studios  are  being 
destroyed  when  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams move  Into  the  tenement  districts 
to  replace  old  buildings.  The  Council  Is 
considering  a  request  that  new  low-cost 
housing  projects  Include  studio  apart- 
ments for  those  displaced  artists,  one 
argument  being  that  the  presence  of  an 
artist  in  a  penthouse  would  diversify  the 
population  of  such  projects.  I  suggest 
there  might  be  more  pressing  require- 
ments for  the  hard-pressed  taxpayers' 
dollar. 

Perhaps  these  will  serve  as  quarters 
for  the  Job  Corps  boys  who  graduate 
with  honors  from  the  woodworking 
course,  also  referred  to  in  these  hearings. 

We  could  go  on  and  on  with  staggering 
figures  and  unusual  examples  of  how  we 
are  spending  our  resources,  but  surely 
this  should  be  enough  to  give  everyone 
reason  for  sober  reflection  on  the  fiscal 
problem  we  have  created  here  this  year. 
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I  think  it  should  add  weight  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  majority  leader  of  the 
other  body.  You  will  recall  that  he  has 
urged  a  pause  in  the  enactment  of  new 
legislation.  He  has  suggested  that  the 
next  session  might  be  devoted  to  review 
of  the  new  legislation  enacted  this  year, 
pointing  out  that: 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  set  in  legislative 
motion  so  many  new  Federal  approaches  to 
the  Nation's  problems,  as  we  have  done  In 
recent  years,  without  leaving  a  number  of 
gaps  and  any  number  of  rough  edges,  over- 
extensions, and  overlaps. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  gaps.  It 
seems  to  me  we  have  many,  many  over- 
extensions, overlays,  and  rough  edges. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise  when  legisla- 
tion that  usually  requires  long  hearings 
and  discussion  is  enacted  in  a  matter  of 
hours.  In  fact,  the  amendment  of  the 
Education  Act  within  2  months  to  cor- 
rect a  major  error  is  proof  of  the  dangers 
inherent  in  hastening  the  legislative 
process. 

The  Senator's  statement  has  struck  a 
responsive  chord  throughout  the  coun- 
try, indicating  that  there  is  an  under- 
current of  uneasiness  about  the  speed 
with  which  new  legislative  programs 
have  been  enacted  and  the  probable  cost 
of  extending  Federal  activity  into  so 
many  new  areas.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  include  with  my  remarks  at 
this  point  editorials  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News  on 
this  subject: 

I  From  the  Chicago  (111.)  Dally  News,  Oct.  6. 
1965] 

The  Piper's  Fee 

It  was  the  Democrat's  own  Senate  leader, 
Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana,  who  called  last 
week  for  a  pause  In  the  hurtling  momentum 
of  the  Great  Society's  proliferating  program. 

"It  is  hardly  possible,"  said  M.ansfield 
with  grim  understatement,  "to  set  In  legis- 
lative motion  so  many  new  Federal  ap- 
proaches to  the  Nation's  problems,  as  we  have 
done  in  recent  years,  without  leaving  a  num- 
ber of  gaps  and  any  nimiber  of  rough  edges, 
overextot  .  ions  and  overlaps." 

All  of  this  is  true,  and  the  area  where 
warning  signals  are  most  conspicuous  Is  the 
U.S.  eco-omy.  Prices  everywhere  are  strain- 
ing against  the  leash  as  the  billions  pour  into 
the  new  Federal  programs.  Steel  and  auto- 
mobiles appear  to  be  holding  the  line  fairly 
well,  but  food  prices — which  affect  every- 
one— are  beginning  to  yield  to  the  pressures. 
A  recent  Republican  brochure  cited,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  price  of  bacon  has  risen  114 
percent  In  the  last  year;  round  steak  Is  up 
70  percent;  frying  chickens  are  up  56  per- 
cent, and  so  on. 

The  source  of  the  pressure  Is  not  hard  to 
find.  The  Daily  News  Washington  Bureau 
documentary  on  the  Great  Society  last  week 
cited  an  estimate  by  a  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce statistician  that  25  items  In  the  legis- 
lative program  will  cost  $13.5  billion.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  January  figure  of  $99.7  billion 
has  long  since  gone  by  the  boards.  Current 
spending  Is  at  the  rate  of  $104  billion  a  year, 
and  more  billions  will  be  added  before  the 
year  ends. 

This  Is,  of  course,  the  road  to  Inflation, 
and  it  would  be  well  to  utilize  Mansfield's 
proposed  pause  to  reflect  who  pays  the  price 
of  inflacion.  Everybody  does,  but  especially 
ttie  little  fellow.  Rising  prices  take  an  ever- 
^Igger  bite  out  of  everybody's  paycheck,  but 
the  people  least  able  to  afford  it  get  hit  with 
the  biggest  percentage  increase  in  living 
costs. 
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Here  is  a  campaign  issue  that  is  being  laid 
In  the  lap  of  the  Republican  Party — the 
party  of  fiscal  moderation  and  sound  ctir- 
rency — and  as  yet  the  GOP  has  done  little 
about  It  except  to  nibble  around  the  edges. 

"No  leading  Republican  personality,"  our 
Washington  bvireau  reports,  "has  yet  taken  It 
upon  himself  to  give  a  single  speech  In  which 
he  has  analyzed  the  Great  Society  program 
as  a  whole."  It  Is  time  the  party  as  a  whole 
turned  to  this  constructive  task.  The  GOP 
has  many  Internal  differences,  but  one  target 
where  It  should  find  absolute  unanimity  Is 
the  Johnson  administration'^  shoveling  out 
billions. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  4,  1965] 
Pause  foe  Digestion? 

Consolidation — need  to  digest — time  for  a 
pause;  unusual  words  like  that  are  being 
heard  In  Washington  these  days.  In  part 
they  reflect  a  probably  well-Justified  sus- 
picion that  a  lot  of  voters  think  the  legis- 
lative activity  has  been  too  hectic.  It  would 
be  a  healthy  thing  if  the  relatively  temper- 
ate mood  were  to  last. 

The  President  himself,  as  Mr.  Otten  re- 
ported in  this  newspaper  the  other  day,  Is 
cautioning  various  task  forces  that  1965's 
rash  of  legislation  should  be  digested  slowly 
and  carefully  next  year,  that  programs 
should  not  be  accelerated  too  quickly  or 
more  money  spent  than  can  be  spent  Intel- 
ligently, that  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
create  swollen,  floundering  buearucracies. 

At  the  s.ime  time  a  liberal  Democratic 
Representative,  quoted  In  the  National  Ob- 
server, writes  the  President  (and  Indirectly 
his  constituents)  :  "We  must  take  time  to 
work  out  the  most  eflBcient  administration  of 
these  programs  •  •  •.  It  is  my  hope  •  •  • 
that  we  may  look  forward  to  a  more  deliber- 
ate pace  of  legislation  in  the  2d  session  of 
the  89th  Congress." 

Whether  much  time  for  stocktaking  will 
be  found  is  nonetheless  doubtful,  especially 
since  the  second  session  will  be  subject  to 
election-year  pressures.  Moreover,  Mr.  John- 
son and  his  advisers  may  decide,  after  all, 
to  submit  "bold  new  programs"  next  year. 
Officials  are  working  on  such,  though  no 
one  knows  when  they  may  emerge  as  legis- 
lative proposals. 

Still,  even  a  little  caution  Is  welcome;  it 
is  urgently  needed  for  precisely  the  kind  of 
reasons  the  President  suggests. 

To  look  at  an  aspect  of  the  cost  question 
first,  the  Senate  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee has  Just  assembled  some  interesting 
estimates  of  authorizations  for  appropria- 
tions which  show  their  first-year  cost  con- 
trasted with  future  costs.  This  list  repre- 
sents a  mere  sprinkling  of  Federal  activity. 
It  comprises  50  bits  of  legislation,  selected 
partly  for  their  variety,  and  does  not  include 
such  spending  giants  as  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment and  the  bulk  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment projects. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  examples:  The  esti- 
mated first-year  authorization  for  housing, 
rent  subsidies,  and  urban  development  Is  giv- 
en as  $935  million;  the  cumulative  amount 
ill  4  year.-,  $7.4  billion.  Regional  medical 
centers,  first  year  S50  million,  in  4  years  $650 
million.  Federal  aid  to  higher  education, 
first  year  $672  million.  In  5  years  $4.7  billion. 

Apart  from  their  substantial  size,  these  and 
other  examples  exhibit  the  built-in  growth 
of  Federal  programs;  that  is,  the  cumulative 
amounts  exceed  the  sum  of  the  first-year 
costs  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years. 
Naturally  no  account  can  be  taken  of  further 
expansions  Congress  may  decree  next  year 
or  later. 

It  is  Indeed  a  political  truism  that  once 
these  programs  get  launched  they  tend  to  en- 
large, and  almost  never  Is  there  retrenchment 
or  discontinuation.  Given  that  powerful 
momentum,  plus  Increased  military  spending, 
and  the  prospect  Is  for  bigger  budget  def- 
icits Instead  of  the  smaller  ones  the  Presi- 


dent has  hoped  for.  If  so.  It  would  help 
propel  the  Inflationary  forces  already  devel- 
oping. 

Many  In  Government,  to  be  sure,  regard 
unlimited  spending,  deflclts,  and  inflation  as 
nothing  to  worry  about.  Yet  we  don't  see 
how  any  official  could  fall  to  sense  the  dan- 
ger the  President  sees  of  chaotic  and  self- 
defeating  administration  of  numerous  new 
programs  piled  atop  all  the  old  and  expand- 
ing ones. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  now  so  intimately  involved  in  so 
many  matters,  great  and  small,  that  it  would 
tax  the  talents  of  the  wisest  administrators 
to  run  it  all  in  a  half-way  intelligent  fash- 
ion. There  Is  not  that  much  wisdom  In 
Washington,  and  the  problem  is  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  the  Government  has  plunged 
into  many  areas  where  its  competence  is  at 
best  highly  questionable. 

We  happen  to  believe  the  present  session 
of  Congress  has  been  far  too  busy  for  the 
Nation's  good.  A  pause  for  digestion  would 
not  be  a  solution,  but  it  might  help.  What- 
ever is  the  upshot  next  year,  President  John- 
son has  at  least  set  forth  some  of  the  risks  of 
continuing  at  the  same  frantic  pace. 

I  have  extracted  a  few  interesting 
items  from  the  hearings,  illustrative  of 
the  problems  I  have  mentioned,  and  will 
include  them  with  my  remarks  as  fol- 
lows: 

GENERAL     SERVICES     ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Griffin,  Assistant  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  testi- 
fied that  the  Federal  Government's  an- 
nual bill  for  automatic  data  processing 
now  exceeds  $3  billion.  Twp  thousand 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  computers 
are  now  in  place  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.   He  said : 

The  computers  are  designed  to  operate 
three  shifts  a  day.  The  Government's  usage 
falls  far  short  of  this.  During  fiscal  year 
1964  an  average  of  640,000  hours  of  computer 
time  was  unused  monthly.  Some  of  the 
more  sophisticated  systems  have  monthly 
rentals  of  $80,000  to  $100,000.  An  unused 
hour  of  computer  time  can  cost  as  much  as 
$500.  The  Comptroller  General  over  the 
weekend,  I  think,  on  Friday,  issued  a  re- 
port in  which  his  estimate  of  the  unused 
time  and  the  recapturable  time  Is  $500  mil- 
lion. GSA's  estimate  was  short  of  that.  We 
conservatively  estimate  that  there  is  $300 
million  annually  of  unu-sed  time  which  can 
be  captured.  In  addition  to  this  the  Gov- 
ernment also  spends  annually  $23  million  for 
machine  time  on  commercial  computers 
while  this  time  on  Government  computers 
goes  unused.  This  appropriation  will  en- 
able us.  along  with  more  far-reaching  ac- 
complishments, to  considerably  cut  into  that 
$23  million  of  machine  time  which  we  are 
now  leasing  commercially. 

He  said  the  President  on  March  4  sent 
to  Congress  a  report  on  the  need  for 
improved  management  of  automatic  data 
processing  equipment  in  Government.  I 
agree.  It  certainly  needs  improved 
management. 

People  sometimes  forget  the  far- 
reaching  activities  of  General  Services 
Administration.  The  following  was  in 
their  justification  for  $3,510,000  for  op- 
erating expenses,  Federal  Supply 
Service : 

This  supplemental  appropriation  contains 
the  requirements  for  additional  expenses  in 
the  supply  distribution,  procurement,  qual- 
ity control,  and  administrative  operations 
activities.  All  expenses  are  directly  related 
to  the  Increased  volume  of  stores  stock  sales 
and  nonstores  direct  delivery  purchases  for 
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the  Department  of  Defense  In  connection 
with  the  Increased  military  aid  to  Vietnam 
and  the  general  buildup  of  U.S.  military 
forces. 

Based  on  U.S.  Army  estimates  of  additional 
requirements  for  GSA-managed  items  con- 
tained on  their  support  lists  and  buildup 
lists,  and  preliminary  estimates  of  Navy  and 
Air  Force  requirements,  there  will  be  an 
unanticipated  increase  of  $26  million  In 
stores  stock  sales.  In  addition  the  general 
administrative  items  furnished  to  DOD  by 
GSA  such  as  group  81 — packaging  and  pack- 
ing supplies — not  Included  in  the  lists 
amount  to  an  additional  $15.4  million  based 
on  Army  and  GSA  estimates.  Based  on  the 
same  sources,  estimates  of  additional  require- 
ments for  nonstores  Items  will  total  $10.8 
million.  These  Increases,  which  will  raise 
the  stores  stock  sales  for  fiscal  year  1966  to 
$416.4  million  and  the  total  volume  of  stores 
and  nonstores  buying  to  $787.3  million,  are 
considered  the  minimum  effect  of  the  In- 
creased military  requirements  on  the  vol- 
umes which  can  be  handled  within  1966 
funds  currently  available. 

Mr.  Griffin  said  they  have  firm  infor- 
mation from  the  military  services  show- 
ing an  initial  additional  requirement  for 
troop  support  of  $26  million,  plus  general 
administrative  items  for  the  military 
services  of  $15.4  million — an  11-percent 
Increase. 

HHFA 

During  consideration  of  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  by  FHA,  it  was  testi- 
fied there  would  be  an  expected  expendir 
ture  of  $900  thousand.    Mr.  Jonas  asked: 

This  means  you  plan  to  dispense  $900,000 
during  the  year,  and  you  want  $850,000  for 
administrative  expenses? 

Mr.  Weaver — 

Yes,  sir,  because  we  are  building  up  a  pro- 
gram which  will  have  a  long-term  lead,  and 
which  will  result  in  much  greater  expendi- 
tures later.  It  Is  a  $30  million  program  we 
have.  sir.  not  a  $900,000  program. 

Later  on  Mr.  Evins  said: 

Doctor,  as  now  authorized  this  program 
could  go  up  to  $6  billion  over  the  40  years 
if  we  gave  you  all  the  money  you  could 
expend. 

Mr.  EviNS  also  said: 

Most  of  these  programs  are  for  a  year  or  2 
years  or  3  or  5  years,  but  these  will  be  con- 
tracts for  40  years. 

Mr.  Weaver  agreed  the  amount  will  go 
up  but  would  not  agree  it  would  go  up 
that  much. 

In  a  long  statement  on  their  cost  re- 
duction program,  page  327,  is  an  indi- 
cation PHA  will  use  one  appraiser  in- 
stead of  two  to  appraise  tentative  sites 
of  low-rent  housing  projects.  I  wonder 
if  that  will  save  money.  With  two  ap- 
praisers, the  chances  are  doubled  that 
the  appraisal  might  be  realistic  and  not 
an  overestimate. 

PILOT    PROJECTS    IN    JOB  CORPS    CAMPS 

The  staff,  In  cooperation  with  the  OtBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  started  three  ten- 
tative pilot  projects  in  three  representative 
Job  Corps  camps  throughout  the  country. 
A  men's  urban  center,  two  conservation  cen- 
ters, and  one  women's  camp  were  chosen  as 
typical  of  Job  Corps  operations  throughout 
the  country. 

While  It  was  felt  that  vocational  training 
of  artists  through  the  Job  Corp)s  programs 
was  not  desirable  at  the  present  time  for 
either  agency.  It  was  agreed  that  cultural  ac- 


tivities should  become  a  part  of  the  general 
program  of  the  training  centers,  since  one 
of  the  aims  of  the  Job  Corps  is  to  adjust 
enrol  lees  to  a  fuller  life.  These  activities  will 
be  recreational  in  nature,  making  use  of  the 
cultural  resources  of  the  areas  concerned. 

Further  studies  are  being  carried  out  to 
ascertain  the  feasibility  of  developing  funda- 
ble proposals  at  all  levels  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, including  Head  Start  and  the  com- 
munity action  program. 

I  think  some  of  the  local  Federal  Gov- 
ernment buildings  still  contain  examples 
of  art  produced  under  the  WPA.  If  the 
results  are  as  bad  as  some  were,  I  hope 
they  will  not  be  as  permanent. 

NATIONAL    COUNCIL     ON     THE     ARTS 

The  following  appears  on  page  543  in 
a  statement  on  "Activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts  from  Septem- 
ber 3,  1964  through  June  30,  1965": 

LOW-COST    ARTISTS'    HOUSING 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  under  urban 
renewal  programs  which  replace  Inadequate 
and  substandard  housing,  many  buildings 
which  serve  not  only  as  homes,  but  also  as 
studios  for  artists  are  being  destroyed.  Since 
artists  are  seldom  well  enough  off  to  main- 
tain both  a  home  and  a  studio,  their  work- 
Irg-Uving  quarters  are,  therefore,  being 
destroyed,  and  no  provisions  made  under 
present  construction  plans  for  their  replace- 
ment. It  has  been  suggested  that  under 
URA,  PHA.  and  other  HHFA  programs,  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  low-cost  housing 
(which  would  mean  studios)    for  artists. 

It  has  been  further  pointed  out  that  the 
building  of  low-co6t  studio-type  units  on 
the  top  levels  of  urban  apartment  projects 
would — 

Diversify  the  population  of  such  projects, 
which  Is  often  narrowly  restricted; 

Provide  needed  working  quarters  for  art- 
ists, as  well  as  homes; 

Assist  In  breaking  the  monotony  of  what 
are  frequently  monotonous  skylines: 

Another  suggestion  Is  the  conversion  of 
large  homes,  obsolete  schools,  and  loft  build- 
ings to  artists'  quarters,  rather  than  de- 
stroying these  buildings   •   •   •. 

Meetings  have  been  held  with  the  HHFA 
to  Investigate  the  problem,  but  as  yet  no 
detailed  plan  has  been  proix>sed  for  Its  solu- 
tion. The  staff  are,  however.  Investigating 
the  provisions  of  the  various  Federal  housing 
programs,  under  which  it  might  be  possible 
to  demonstrate  that  the  housing  of  artists  in 
living-working  quarters  Is  as  feasible  as  It  Is 
necessary. 

The  remodeling  of  a  loft  building  as  a 
pilot  project  may  be  imdertaken  to  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  such  a  program. 

One  would  think  that  the  new  housing 
law — $8.2  billion — must  have  something 
in  it  for  everj'  needy  person — including 
artists.  Amazing  that  a  pilot  project  is 
necessary  to  prove  a  loft  building  can 
be  remodeled. 

TREASURY BUREAU    OF   THE    MINT 

Public  Law  89-81.  approved  July  23,  1965, 
authorizes  the  production  of  new  subsidiary 
coins,  of  an  alloy  consisting  of  75  percent 
copper  and  25  percent  nickel  clad  on  a  core 
of  pure  copper  for  the  10-  and  25-cent  coins, 
and  an  alloy  consisting  of  80  percent  silver 
and  20  percent  copper  clad  on  a  core  of  an 
alloy  consisting  of  approximately  21.5  per- 
cent silver  and  78.5  p>ercent  copper  for  the 
50-cent  piece.  The  act  also  Increases  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  $45 
million.  This  change  In  alloys,  coupled 
with  an  apparent  change  In  the  dnnand  pat- 
tern for  coins,  requires  a  substantially  larger 
production  capacity  In  the  new  Philadelphia 


Mint.  It  Is  now  planned  to  construct  a  mint 
with  an  Immediate  capacity  of  2  billion  coim 
per  shift  per  year,  or  4  billion  coins  annually 
on  a  two-shift  basis,  which  will  include  ad- 
ditional space  and  process  equipment  for  the 
cladding  operation. 

In  fine  print,  inserted  in  the  record, 
page  455 : 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  seigniorage  from 
the  additional  coins  that  will  be  produc€<l 
from  this  supplemental  will  be  from  $750  to 
$800  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1966.  We  had 
prevloiisly  estimated  $113  million  would  be 
derived  from  seigniorage  in  1966  based  on  the 
program  in  the  President's  budget.  Thus,  a 
total  of  about  $900  million  is  estimated  for 
1066. 

This  means  that  Public  Law  89-81  vvill 
result  in  additional  receipts  in  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  of  about  or 
almost  $1  billion  in  1966. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  has  consumed  a 
total  of  12  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mf.  Curtis  1. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  pointed  out  as  far  as  tlie 
revenue  aspects  are  concerned,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  had  the  best 
estimates.  Which,  of  course,  is  true 
because  that  is  our  business.  Govern- 
ment revenues  tend  to  be  underestimated 
in  times  of  economic  expansion,  so  in 
the  past  few  years  our  revenues,  as  tlie 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahonj 
correctly  states,  have  been  underesti- 
mated. However,  let  me  warn  that  in 
periods  of  contraction  the  tendency  is 
to  overestimate  our  revenues.  We  have 
already  adjusted  our  revenue  estimates 
in  this  year  upward  by  about  $1.5  billion. 
It  is  also  our  business,  when  the  expendi- 
tures exceed  the  revenues  that  we  an- 
ticipate, to  figure  out  how  much  addi- 
tional bonds  we  are  going  to  have  to 
market  and  what  are  the  economic  con- 
sequences. 

In  this  appropriation  process  in  the 
Congress,  there  are  really  three  steps. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  them,  but  just 
to  go  over  them,  there  is  the  author- 
ization bill — the  authority — to  go  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Of 
course,  these  are  the  larger  figures. 

Then  there  is  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess itself  which  we  are  engaged  in  right 
now. 

But  the  third  and  often  the  neglected 
area,  the  one  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  to  zero  in  on,  is 
the  expenditure  side.  Because  the 
President  actually  has  the  authority  to 
spend  over  $200  billion  from  the  accumu- 
lated carryover  balances  plus  the  new 
power  to  spend  that  this  particular  Con- 
gress has  granted. 

The  President  said  he  was  only  going 
to  spend  $99.7  billion  this  fiscal  year 
even  though  he  had  requested  $106.4 
billion  additional  power  to  spend  for 
the  fiscal  year.  Incidentally,  we  have 
given  him  about  $106  billion  and  this 
would  add  another  $4  billion  plus.  So 
there  is  $110  billion  additional  power  to 
spend,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 


President  not  only  is  adhering  to  the 
$99.7  billion  figure  for  expenditures  that 
he  gave  us  in  January  but  he  actually 
is  spending  at  below  the  $98  billion  level. 

Incidentally,  when  the  President  asked 
for  the  debt  ceiling  increase  earlier  this 
year,  he  originally  asked  for  $329  bil- 
lion based  on  the  expenditure  level  of 
$99.7  billion.  In  the  wisdom  of  the 
Congress  we  only  gave  him  $328  billion, 
whicli  was  on  the  assumption  that  his 
expenditures  should  be  only  $98.7  bil- 
lion. I  again  point  out  to  the  credit  of 
the  administration  that  they  have  been 
holding  below  those  figures. 

Incidentally,  I  will  supply  for  the 
Record  the  expenditure  levels  for  the 
months  of  July  and  August  and  the  pro- 
jected expenditure  levels  which  indicate 
these  levels  at  this  figure. 

But  here  is  the  dangerous  thing,  and 
here  is  what  I  would  like  to  see  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  do.  At  the 
same  time  that  these  expenditure  levels 
were  held  and  are  being  held  now  for 
fiscal  year  1966  to  the  $98  billion  level, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  just  ended 
June  30  with  the  expenditures  being 
held  to  the  $97  billion  level,  and  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year  1964,  a  cutback  from  the 
expenditure  levels  that  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration had  projected  were  held  at 
$97.4  billion — the  Congress  each  time  has 
been  busting  the  $100  billion  mark  in 
additional  power  to  spend  granted  to  the 
President. 

So  we  see  an  interesting  increase  in 
the  carryover  balances  to  spend,  going 
back  to  the  fiscal  year  1963,  an  $80  bil- 
lion carryover;  and  then  the  next  fiscal 
year  1964,  an  $87  billion  carryover  and 
for  this  fiscal  year  just  ended  a  carryover 
of  $95  billion  and  a  projected  carryover 
this  fiscal  year  In  the  budget  submitted 
this  January,  a  carryover  of  $101  billion; 
and  with  this  additional  $4  billion  in  this 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  the 
carryover  will  be  close  to  $105  billion,  or 
the  figure  may  increase  to  $110  billion 
carryover  depending  on  what  else  is 
done  in  supplemental  appropriations 
next  January. 

Now  this  is  power  to  spend  that  the 
President  received.  Except  for  the  debt 
ceiling  he  can  can  exercise  this  full  power 
to  the  tune  of  $200  billion  right  away,  but 
he  has  not  done  so;  which  has  led  me 
to  make  the  remark,  When  is  the  real 
Lyndon  Johnson  going  to  stand  up,  the 
President  who  has  been  holding  the  ex- 
penditures, the  actual  outfiow  of  cash,  to 
those  levels  to  which  policy  I  happen  to 
adhere  to  and  believe  is  good  fiscal  judg- 
ment? Or  the  President  who  continually 
asks  the  Congress  to  give  him  more 
power  to  spend  when  he  Is  not  using  all 
of  this  power  and  actually  freezing 
funds— and  I  am  glad  he  Is — the  Presi- 
dent who  is  telling  the  departments  to 
cut  back  in  their  expendture  levels. 

But  the  Appropriations  Committee 
ought  to  zero  in  on  these  carryover  bal- 
ances and  have  a  few  rescission  bills 
come  up  before  the  Congress  and  cut 
back  on  these  powers  the  President  has 
not  been  using.  By  doing  this  the  Con- 
gress can  have  a  better  understanding 
and  be  more  efifective  in  establishing  our 
'^scal  policies.    This  would  guard  against 


putting  too  much  of  a  burden  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  holding 
the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  In  referring  to  spending, 
the  gentleman  has  mentioned  the  figure 
of  slightly  under  $100  billion.  I  think 
the  Record  should  show  that  he  Is  talk- 
ing about  the  administrative  budget  and 
not  the  actual  spending,  because  actual 
spending  is  at>ove  $120  bilUon. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  actual  spending  Is 
$150  billion.  If  you  want  to  figure  It  from 
an  economic  angle,  because  that  would 
include  two  major  Items.  One  Item  the 
gentleman  has  mentioned.  It  Includes 
the  trust  funds,  such  as  social  security, 
highways,  and  so  on,  which  would  kick 
us  up  to  about  $130  billion  expenditure. 

Then,  In  addition,  there  are  these  ex- 
changes which  go  on  in  the  Post  Oflace, 
Goverrmient  corporations,  and  other 
places  where  actually  cash  passes  out  of 
Government  hands  and  Is  collected  In 
other  kinds  of  revenue.    V 

So  the  total  economic  Impact  of  the 
Federal  Government  expenditure  Is  about 
$150  billion. 

The  administrative  budget  to  v/hlch  I 
am  referring,  of  course,  relates  to  the  ap- 
propriation process  In  which  we  are  en- 
gaged. The  $4  billion  bill  before  the 
House  relates  to  the  administrative  budg- 
et, the  power  of  Congress  to  grant  or  not 
to  grant  additional  spending  power  to 
the  President.  It  is  the  expenditures  of 
appropriations,  enacted  under  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  which  has  been  held 
below  the  $100  billion  figure. 

I  would  like  brlefiy  to  refer  to  two  key 
things.  We  need  to  balance  this  budget 
and  we  need  to  balance  It  badly,  espe- 
cially because  of  our  International  bal- 
ance-of-payments  situation,  which  Is  still 
unsolved  and  is  weakening  the  United 
States  In  International  affairs  dally.  The 
longer  we  put  this  off,  the  more  danger- 
ous It  becomes. 

Second,  do  not  think  that  we  are  escap- 
ing this  In  our  dally  lives.  The  Consumer 
Price  Index  Increased  by  2  percent  In  only 
1  year.  Multiply  2  percent  by  the  $550 
billion  consumer  spending  power,  and  we 
see  we  have  taken  $11  billion  out  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  our  people.  That 
hits  those  people  least  able  to  adjust 
themselves  to  It. 

It  Is  perfectly  true  that  In  our  society 
the  debtor  gains  from  Inflation.  The 
Federal  Government  Is  the  biggest  debtor 
and  so  the  biggest  gainer.  But  let  me 
say  this.  Those  of  our  smaller  Income 
groups  In  our  society  who  depend  upon 
consumer  credit,  and  therefore  are  debt- 
ors, are  debtors  on  short-term  credit. 
They  find  that  the  lender  Increases  In- 
terest rates  depending  on  the  amount  of 
anticipated  Inflation.  The  lender  must 
do  this.  That  Is  why  in  Brazil,  where  In- 
flation Is  very  heavy.  Interest  rates  are 
30  percent  In  terms  of  months,  not  years, 
because  what  the  lenders  have  to  recoup 
Is  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
dollar  as  well  as  to  charge  for  the  use  of 
the  dollars  that  are  being  lent.  This  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  Increased  interest 
rates,  and  there  Is  no  way  of  avoiding  it. 


This  hurts  the  lowest  income  groups  In 
our  society. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
chairman  of  our  contunlttee  pointed  out 
earlier  in  his  discussion  on  this  bill,  we 
cannot  keep  passing  authorizing  legisla- 
tion without  coming  to  the  day  of  reck- 
oning, and  this  is  one  of  those  days. 
This  $4.2  billion  supplemental  appropri- 
ation bill  is  merely  a  starter  to  fund 
many  of  these  programs  that  have 
whisked  through  this  Congress  so  hur- 
riedly In  this  session.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  us  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations who  are  not  carte  blanche 
opposed  to  everything  embodied  In  this 
bill,  but  we  do  have  some  reservations 
about  some  of  the  money  and  some  of 
the  programs  that  are  being  funded. 

I  shall  confine  my  remarks  today  to 
just  a  few  of  these. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Shrlver  has  had 
many  great  and  grand  things  to  say 
about  the  poverty  program.  He  has 
enumerated  before  the  Democratic  na- 
tional platform  committee  In  1964  the 
goals  this  program  would  ultimately 
achieve. 

He  has  said : 

Other  people  say,  I  am  sure  you  have  heard 
It,  that  the  poor  shall  always  be  with  us  but 
President  Johnson  does  not  believe  that  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  does  not 
believe  that  and  the  American  people  do  not 
believe  it. 

I  need  not  remind  Members  of  this 
House  that  the  first  man  who  ever  said 
it,  a  man  of  a  good  deal  more  Insight 
and  foresight  than  either  President 
Johnson  or  Mr.  Shrlver,  was  Jesus  Christ, 
as  reported  In  three  Gospels  of  the  Bible. 
As  I  have  revealed  recently,  the  admin- 
istration Is  now  attempting  to  rewrite 
the  history  textbooks,  but  I  did  not  think 
they  would  go  so  far  as  to  try  to  rewrite 
the  Bible. 

No  one  in  this  world  or  the  next  seems 
to  know  exactly  how  much  it  is  going  to 
cost  the  American  taxpayer  to  see  that 
there  are  no  poor  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Shrlver  has  started  off  this  year  request- 
ing $1.5  billion.  From  all  the  testimony 
In  the  Record,  this  Is  a  minuscule  drop  In 
the  bucket  compared  to  what  It  will 
eventually  cost  to  achieve  the  projected 
goals. 

Mr.  Shrlver  hits  said  the  poverty  bill 
will  mean  "nearly  a  million  boys  between 
16  and  22  now  standing  on  street  corners 
can  get  work"  and  "millions  of  young 
women"  will  learn  how  to  run  a  house- 
hold "as  well  as  get  the  training  in  order 
to  hold  a  job."  Last  year  of  this  2  mil- 
lion boys  and  girls  the  Job  Corps  was 
capable  of  handling  only  10,000  enrollees 
in  48  Job  Corps  centers  at  a  cost  of  $183 
million.  This  coming  year  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  capacity  of  Job  Corps 
centers  will  increase  to  50,000  young  peo- 
ple at  the  cost  of  $235  million.  Just  how 
many  millions  will  it  cost  to  take  care  of 
all  the  poverty-stricken  young  people?_ 

Mr.  Shriver  has  said: 

Eleven  million  adults  will  get  a  chance  to 
read,  to  write,  and  to  count  well  enough  to 
hold  down  a  decent  Job. 
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I  agree  that  this  is  a  wonderful  goal. 
However,  the  fact  remains  that  it  will 
cost  $42  million  just  to  take  care  of  ap- 
proximately 105,000  participants  in  the 
adult  literacy  program  in  this  fiscal  year, 
which  means,  of  course,  that  $42  million 
is  only  1  percent  of  the  total  required  to 
carry  out  this  goal — see  table  1 : 

Table   1. — Demands  for  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity-delegated  programs 


1965 
fiscal 
year, 
actual 

1966 
fiscal 
year,  es- 
timated 

NeiRhltorhood  Youth  Corps: 

Number  of  youths  sponsors 
souKht  to  include 

383.000 
278.000 
105,000 

31.551 
10.984 
20,567 

341 

82 
259 

1,500 

1.55 

1,345 

93.000 
43.000 
50,000 

100,500 
88.700 
17,800 

80.000 

80,000 

0 

485.000 

Enrollment 

280.000 

Estimated  unfilled  <lemand. . . 
Rurul  loiins: 

Loan  applicants 

205, 000 
70,000 

Loans  approved 

15,500 

EstimatPfl  unfilled  demand... 
Co-op  loans: 

Loan  applicants        ... ... 

54,500 
1.000 

Loans  approved 

av) 

Estimated  unfilled  demand... 
Small  business  loans: 

Loan  appliciints                   

650 
30.000 

Loans  approved ._- 

3.000 

Estimated  unlillod  demand... 
Adult  basic  education: 

Numlx^r  of  people  seeking  to 
enroll  .  

27. 000 
■250.000 

Enrollment                 

1  as,  000 

Estimate<l  unfilled  demand... 
Work  exi)erience: 

\uint)er   of   piirticipants   in- 
cluded in  all  projects  sub- 
mitte<l  for  apjjroval       

145, 000 
126.000 

Enrollment       

109.000 

Estimated  unfilled  demand... 
Work  study: 

Number  of  applicants 

17.000 
IZI.OOO 

Enrollment                      

125,000 

No  estimated  unfilled  demand. 

0 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  cruel  hoax  to 
approach  the  war  on  poverty  without 
any  true  concept  of  what  it  will  ac- 
tually cost  the  American  taxpayer. 
During  the  hearings  Mr.  Shriver  told 
our  committee  that  in  the  next  5  years 
the  total  cost  would  probably  be  over 
$10  billion,  or  an  average  of  over  $2  bil- 
lion a  year.  He  would  not  even  venture 
a  rough  guess  as  to  what  the  average 
cost  would  be  over  the  next  10  years. 
If  as  Mr.  Shriver  has  said,  this  program 
were  to  turn  relief  receivers  intj  tax- 
payers, I  am  certain  that  most  Ameri- 
cans would  want  us  to  vigorously  pro- 
ceed, but  it  is  a  hoax  to  lure  them  into 
believing  that  by  paying  $15,000,  $20.- 
000.  $25,000  salaries  to  short-time  and 
often  part-time  administrators  will  ac- 
complish this  goal. 

The  local  administration  costs  of  com- 
munity action  programs  will  come  to 
between  $35  and  $40  million  in  fiscal 
1966. 

This  includes  $9.9  million  for  an  ad- 
ditional 349  people,  or  an  average  of 
better  than  $20,000  per  person. 

In  the  Head  Start  program  last  year 
the  Federal  share  came  to  $82.7  million 
as  compared  to  $11.9  million  from  the- 
local  communities.  This  is  only  a  little 
higher  than  12  percent  local  contribu- 
tion. 

During  the  hearings  Mr.  Shriver 
pointed  out  that  only  15  percent  of  the 
children  participating  in  a  Head  Start 
program  could  come  from  groups  other 


than  those  that  are  poverty-stricken, 
and  yet  in  information  I  requested  con- 
cerning the  Bureau  County  Head  Start 
program,  he  said  that  only  33  of  the  144 
children  enrolled  were  from  families 
with  annual  Incomes  of  $3,000  or  less. 
Of  the  144  children,  37  were  from  fami- 
lies receiving  aid  to  dependent  children 
benefits. 

So  in  other  words  better  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  children  in  this  project  from 
families  are  well  above  the  arbitrary 
poverty  line  of  $3,000  of  family  income. 

OEO  spent  $712,000  on  postage  this 
past  year.  CAP  accounted  for  $130,000. 
Of  this  $130,000  it  is  estimated  that 
Head  Start  used  between  $87,000  and 
$98,000.  A  sizable  portion  of  this  was 
for  air  mail  postage.  I  understand  that 
12-lnch  stacks  of  mimeographed  letters 
were  being  air  mailed  clear  across  the 
country.  Now  I  realize  that  this  pro- 
gram has  benefited  many  children,  but 
if  we  are  really  serious  about  this  pov- 
erty war  we  must  operate  it  efficiently. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  old  English 
proverb  that  "Haste  makes  waste." 

I  realize.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  can- 
not recount  here  the  entire  operation  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  but 
let  me  touch  on  just  a  few  facets  at  ran- 
dom. 

Mr.  Chairman  we  are  told  by  the  ad- 
ministration that  35  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple living  in  rural  areas  are  poor  peo- 
ple; 33  percent  of  all  Head  Start  grant 
amounts  went  to  rural  areas — 8  percent 
of  all  program  development  and  conduct 
and  administration  grant  amounts  went 
to  rural  areas.  Overall,  26  percent  of 
all  title  n  funds  were  granted  in  rural 
areas. 

The  first  2-year  average  costs  per  Job 
Corps  enrollee  came  to  about  $6,000,  al- 
though I  should  say  in  all  fairness  that 
this  includes  the  beginning  capital  costs. 
If  the  capital  costs  figure  is  amortized 


over  a  5-  or  10-year  period  this  average 
enrollee  cost  still  is  above  $4,500  per 
year. 

In  the  Job  Corps  Center  in  St.  Peters- 
burg meals  are  fixed  by  professional 
cooks.  Under  no  circumstances  are  en- 
rollees  required  to  prepare  their  own 
meals.  They  may,  if  they  wish,  volun- 
teer to  do  so.  This  is  at  one  of  those 
women  Job  Corps  camps  were,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Shriver,  tomorrow's  mothers 
will  learn  how  to  run  a  household. 

The  OEO  is  planning  to  spend  $600,000 
for  VISTA  recruitment  and  community 
relations  in  1966  in  order  to  bring  the 
program  level  from  1,000  to  4,000  volun- 
teers. They  are  going  to  require  the  ser\. 
ices  of  more  than  100  national  and  local 
organizations  to  assist  in  recruitment. 
The  average  costs  for  these  volunteers 
last  year  came  to  $7,000  per  volunteer  on 
the  job.  The  way  OEO  figures  it,  how- 
ever, the  annual  direct  cost  of  a  volun- 
teer is  figured  at  $3,350. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget  includes 
$88,000  for  the  development  of  programs 
for  the  aged  poor.  The  administration 
is  still  working  on  a  foster-grandparent 
program  and  on  the  training  of  elderly 
as  home  health  aids.  No  one  has  yet 
ventured  a  guess  on  the  cost  of  this  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  call  your  atten- 
tion that  there  is  money  here  to  provide 
mobile  legal  services  for  the  poor  that 
will  eventually  be  a  $20  million  program. 
This  program  I  suspect  is  supposed  to 
parallel  the  rural  library  service  or  some- 
thing like  that.  I  tell  you  there  is  no 
end  to  the  dreamer's  machinations  in 
this  poverty  war. 

Mr.  Shriver  claims  that  he  cannot  pos- 
sible foresee  the  need  for  a  supplemental 
in  1966.  Perhaps  we  should  point  out 
that  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  has  a  $550  million  carryover  from  this 
past  year — see  table  2 : 


T.\BLE  2. — Economic  opportunity  program  level 
(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1965 
obligations 

(1) 

1965 
expendi- 
tures 

(2) 

1965 
unliqui- 
dated 
obligations 

(3) 

1966 

President's 

budget 

(4) 

Total  of 
cols. 

(3)  and  {4) 

Title  I: 

(a)  Job  Corps  .  .      - 

1H2,974 

132. 100 

55,077 

34.854 

50.679 
32,422 

148. 120 
81.421 
22,665 

235,000 

255. 000 

60,000 

383.1-.1) 

(6)  Work-training  profn'am 

33fi.  421 

(f)  Work-study  program 

82.655 

Total,  title  I 

370, 151 

117,965 

252,196 

550.000 

802.1915 

. 

Title  11: 

(o)  Communitv  action  program . 

237. 157 
4,448 

56. 773 
3.410 

180,384 
1.038 

68,5.000 
30.000 

8fi5,3S4 

(6)  Adult  basic  education 

31. OSS 

Total,  title  II 

241.605 

60.183 

1 si.  422 

715.000 

h9fi.4i.' 

Title  III: 

(a)  Migrant  agricultural  employee  program 

(6)  Rural  areas  program 

14.945 
25,680 

634 

21,409 

14,311 
4,271 

20.000 
35.000 

34. 3! 1 
39,  n 

Total,  title  III 

40,625 
111,988 

22,043 
20,619 

18,852 
91.369 

55,000 
150,000 

73.5k; 

Title  V:  Work  experience  program 

241. 3« 



Title  VI: 

(a)  VISTA 

3,030 
6,417 

6-20 
2,231 

2.410 
4,186 

'7,500 
12.500 

19.910 

(6)  General  direction  and  administration 

16. 6« 

Total,  title  VI     

9,447 

2.851 

6,596 

30,000 

36.59* 

Total,  all  titks 

773,816 

223,661 

660,166 

1.500.000 

2.  (150. 165 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
1965  was  allowed  a  total  of  3,965  per- 
sonnel. In  this  budget  proposal  for  1966 
increases  this  amoimt  to  7,038  people. 
A  breakdown  on  this  follows: 

Table  3. — Personnel  staffing  data,  by  program 


Job  Cori»s  program: 

OfTice  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity  

Dep;irtnient  of  Agriculture 
Depiirtincnt  of  Interior — 
Communitv  action  program- 
Director  \1STA  management. 

Work  training 

Work  study 

Rural  areas -- 

Work  cxi)erience - .. 

Adult  basic  education 

Total. 


Fiscal 
year  1965 
allowance 


345 

1,170 

1,040 

301 

504 


605 


3,965 


Fiscal 
year  1966 
proposed 


467 

2,222 

1,959 

6.50 

955 


785 


7,038 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  these  brief 
remarks  I  would  call  your  particular  at- 
tention in  the  following  table  to  the  8,295 
additional  employees  requested  to  just 
get  medicare  and  the  attendant  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  under- 
way. This  is  just  a  starter.  And  all  told 
look  at  the  total  number  of  12,078  addi- 
tional Federal  employees  provided  for 
in  this  table: 

Table  4. — New  positions.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  fiscal  year  1966 


Requested 
positions 

Allowed 
positions 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  KDDCA- 
TION,  AND  WELFARE 

Food  and  Drug  Administration: 
Salaries  and  expenses 

269 

269 

Office  of  Education:  Educational 
improvement  of  the  handi- 
capped  

Public  Health  Service: 
Chroiiic  diseases  and  health  of 
the  aged 

6 

175 
20 

8,295 

6 

Communicable  disease  activi- 
ties  _.i 

Community  health  practice 
and  research 

175 

National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health 

20 

Social  Security  Administration: 
Limitation  on  salaries  and  ex- 
penses  , 

Welf;ire  Administration: 
Grants  to  States  for  public 
assistance     .  .                   

8.295 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau 
of  Family  Services       

150 

100 

Grants  for  maternal  and  child 
welfare.. 

Salaries  and  expen.ses: 
Children's  Bureau 

35 
23 

36 

36 

50 

35 

Office  of  Commissioner 

General  administration  and 
other: 
Salaries  and  expenses: 
Odice  of  Secretary... 

U 

18 

Office  of  Field  Adminis- 
tration (trust  funds) 

Office  of  fieneral  Counsel 

36 

40 

Total,  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare 

EXECITIVE  OFnCE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.. 

9,095 
3,073 

9.005 
3,073 

Total,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and 
«  elf;u-e  and  Omce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity 

12.168 

12,078 

Mr.  SCHEUER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thirik  you  are  quite 
correct  in  pointing  out  that  we  will  very 
likely  be  spending  the  figures  Mr.  Shriver 
indicated  of  $10  billion  or  more  over  the 
next  5  years.  Does  my  colleague  have 
any  concept  of  what  we  are  spending 
annually  in  welfare  payments  by  Federal, 
State,  city,  and  private  agencies  to 
ameliorate  poverty  but  reducing  none  of 
the  basic  causes  of  it? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  You  know,  years  &go 
the  arguments  they  gave  us  were  that  if 
you  attacked  this  or  that  problem  with 
this  or  that  program,  you  will  be  sure  to 
cut  down  appreciably  the  payments  of 
assistance  grants.  In  this  year  the  ex- 
penditures for  Federal  grants  for  public 
assistance  to  the  States  are  higher  than 
they  have  been  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  This  year  we  are  appropriating 
$3.5  billion  in  Federal  grants  to  the 
States.  So  the  argument  that  enactment 
of  this  and  that  program  to  fight  pov- 
erty will  reduce  the  requirement  for  pub- 
lic assistance  grants  just  does  not  work 
out  that  way  because  every  time  they 
keep  coming  back  for  more. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  We  are  spending  na- 
tionally over  $100  billion  a  year  on 
various  types  of  welfare  assistance.  Cer- 
tainly the  poverty  program  in  8  months 
of  its  history  cannot  be  expected  to  Jus- 
tify itself  now.  In  a  year  from  now  the 
situation  may  be  a  lot  different. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  not  dispute  the 
gentleman's  point,  but  I  think  we  should 
be  honest  and  forthright  with  the  people 
and  not  delude  them  by  telling  them  that 
through  the  appropriation  of  a  couple  of 
billion  dollars  this  year  we  will  wipe  out 
poverty  for  we  know  that  it  will  take 
years  for  the  trickle-down  theory  to  ac- 
tually get  down  to  the  poverty  stricken 
poor  folks. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Steed]. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
taken  this  time  to  give  the  Members  a 
word  of  explanation  about  one  item  in 
the  bill  which  shows  as  a  reduction.  I 
refer  to  the  request  for  supplemental 
funds  of  $41.5  million  that  was  made  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  which  has 
been  disallowed  in  the  bill. 

As  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
know,  the  operations  branch  of  the  Post 
Office  Etepartment  receives  a  lump  sum 
appropriation  of  some  $4.3  billion.  Un- 
der the  law  they  are  required  to  divide 
this  lump  sump  into  four  quarterly  al- 
locations. This  was  done  this  year. 
However,  when  the  Department  got  into 
the  actual  problem  of  delivering  the 
mails  in  the  first  quarter,  there  was  an 
unprecedented  increase  in  volume,  much 
above  what  the  committee  and  the  De- 
partment had  estimated  the  increase 
would  be,  which  has  placed  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  position  of  running  about 
$10.5  million  short  on  its  allocation  for 
the  first  quarter. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  additional  fimds  un- 
der a  supplemental  to  be  made  available 
to  the  Department  in  the  first  quarter 
and  upon  the  insistence  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  Department  went  to  the  Bu- 


reau of  the  Budget  and  was  able  to  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  permit  a  transfer  of 
money  from  the  fourth  quarter  alloca- 
tion in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
first  quarter. 

This  same  action  may  have  to  be  taken 
again  in  the  second  quarter. 

The  reason  we  have  put  this  ofif — and 
what  I  want  to  tell  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  is,  that  this  is  not  a  reduc- 
tion. It  is  only  a  delay,  because  the  De- 
partment must  have  not  only  this  money 
but  some  additional  money  before  it  can 
complete  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  legislative  actions 
are  now  pending  which,  if  enacted  into 
law — and  the  indications  are  they  will 
be — will  make  some  very  heavy  impact 
upon  the  budget  of  the  Department. 

Now,  in  January  or  early  in  the  next 
session  when  this  matter  comes  up  again, 
we  will  have  then  available  at  least  6 
months  of  experience  so  we  can  get  a 
much  more  accurate  picture  of  what  the 
volume  increase  is  going  to  be  and  we 
hope  to  know  then  a  lot  more  about  what 
the  impact  on  their  budget  as  the  result 
of  congressional  legislative  action  is  go- 
ing to  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  the  members 
of  the  Committee  to  be  assured  that  the 
Department  will  be  able  to  meet  its 
obligations  until  further  action  can  be 
taken  and  that  the  mails  will  be  de- 
livered; that  when  this  matter  comes 
back,  instead  of  being  $41  million,  if  all 
of  the  actions  now  pending  and  which 
have  been  passed  by  this  House  become 
law,  you  are  going  to  be  talking  about  a 
lot  more  money  than  this. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  want  there 
to  be  any  misunderstanding  about  this 
particular  item  in  the  bill  because  it  is 
the  best  method  through  which  we  can 
give  the  House  a  better  opportunity  to 
make  a  better  decision  on  the  matter 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Is  the  Post  Office  Department  going  to 
be  charged  for  this  student  summer  work 
program?  I  notice  in  the  report  you  de- 
vote quite  a  little  attention  to  that  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  STEED.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment used  the  funds  for  that  work  last 
summer  that  they  would  have  used  In 
any  event,  because  in  the  hiring  of  peo- 
ple to  fill  vacation  time  jobs  they  have 
that  fund  available  all  the  time  and  that 
is  what  they  used  for  the  student  work 
program  last  summer.  Actually,  the  De- 
partment was  able  to  take  advantage  of 
it  and  it  actually  saved  money  by  doing 
so. 

There  was  some  criticism  about  the 
way  they  went  about  doing  it  which  we 
have  covered  in  the  report.  However, 
dollarwise,  it  made  no  impact  on  their 
budget  except  it  actually  had  the  effect 
of  saving  some  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
jrleld  further,  my  friend  Is  not  saying 
that  these  youngsters  picked  up  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  some  of  whom 
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never  saw  the  inside  of  a  post  office  be- 
fore, were  better  qualified  than  the  regu- 
lar employees  and  temporary  employees 
in  the  post  offices  in  this  country? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  have  to  agree  that  most  of  these 
people  acquitted  themselves  very  well. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  RoBisoNl. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  even 
at  the  risk  of  beating  a  horse  that  may 
already  be  dead,  I  would  like  to  say  just  a 
few  more  words  about  the  summer  em- 
ployment program  indulged  in  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  this  year. 

The  subject  is  covered,  in  some  detail, 
in  the  report  on  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill— as  you  will  note  if  you 
will  turn  to  page  51  thereof— and  while 
the  committee  has  indicated  its  less-  - 
than-total  pleasure  with  the  manner  in 
which  this  particular  operation  was  car- 
ried out.  I  would  have  to  say  that,  all  in 
all.  the  Department  has  gotten  off  the 
spot  on  this  pretty  easily. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  happened. 
As  you  will  find  out  from  the  hearings — 
if  you  are  interested  enough  to  look — 
there  has  always  been  a  summertime 
employment  program  by  the  Post  Office 
Department.  Last  year — 1964,  that  Is — 
the  Department  hired  some  1.500  tem- 
porary summer  employees,  many,  if  not 
most  of  whom,  were  students.  And  this 
was  about  E>ar  for  a  normal  summer. 

This  year,  however,  when  a  directive 
came  down  from  the  White  House  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  the  President's  desire 
to  find  summer  employment  for  as  many 
,  young  people  aged  16  through  21  as  pos- 
sible, the  Department  managed  to  find 
and  to  hire  some  8,600  summertime  em- 
ployees, which  is  surely  a  remarkable 
increase  in  just  1  year. 

Sort  of  as  an  afterthought,  word  was 
finally  sent  out  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral that  these  hundreds  of  new  em- 
ployees were  supposed  to  be  deserving 
youngsters  who  needed  jobs  or — to  quote 
from  a  more  specific  departmental  mem- 
orandum— were  to  come  from  the  ranks 
of  "economically  and  educationally  dis- 
advantaged youth." 

But  it  would  appear.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  was  never  any  real  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Department,  or  those  re- 
sponsible for  this  program,  to  properly 
screen  the  many  hundreds  of  job  ap- 
plicants who  were  dredged  up,  some 
3.400  of  which  evidently  came  through 
recommendations  submitted  by  those 
more  fortunate  Members  of  Congress  who 
were  permitted  to  get  in  on  the  act. 

As  all  of  us  well  know,  a  veil  of  secrecy 
has  since  been  drawn  around  this  whole 
affair,  and  I  do  not  suppose  it  would  do 
any  good  to  again  try  to  pierce  that  veil 
although  the  mere  fact  that  it  was  put 
there  indicates,  at  least  to  me  and  per- 
haps to  you,  that  the  Department.  In 
the  end.  was  not  as  proud,  actually,  of 
this  program  as  the  outgoing  Postmaster 
General  and  others  who  have  come  to  his 
defense  would  have  you  believe. 

It  may  be  easy  for  the  Vice  President  to 
say.  as  he  was  reported  having  said  In  an 
article  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  on  Septem- 
ber 19.  that  he  was  "unimpressed"  by 
Republican  complaints  that  some  of  the 


youngsters  who  got  these  jobs  came  from 
well-to-do  families  because,  in  the  words 
of  the  Vice  President,  a  summer  job  can 
be  a  valuable  experience  for  any  youngs- 
ter, provided  he  earns  his  pay  and  is  not 
a  shirker.    And  so  It  can. 

But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  shrug  off  such 
criticism  as  this  on  September  9  from 
the  editor  of  the  Evening  Star— here  in 
Washington— to  the  effect  that: 

The  Post  OfBce  Department  has  flagrantly 
undercut  a  portion  of  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram which  had  a  great  deal  of  merit,  and 
Its  explanation,  Issued  a  few  days  ago,  to 
the  effect  that  It  had  misinterpreted  the 
President's  desire  simply  doesnt  hold  water. 

Now,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  these 
youngsters  did  not  earn  their  pay  from 
the  Post  Office  Department  this  past 
summer — probably  most  of  them  did — 
and  undoubtedly  many  of  them  were 
helped  through  the  summer  months  and 
even,  perhaps,  a  few  of  them  were  thus 
encouraged  to  go  back  to  school  this  fall. 
But  the  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  mail  service— for  whatever  variety 
of  reasons — is  not  the  service  it  ought 
to  be.  Each  of  us  gets  enough  letters 
from  irate  constituents  every  week  com- 
plaining about  the  mail  service  to  con- 
vince us  of  that  fact.  And  I.  personally, 
just  do  not  think  that  service  was  Im- 
proved very  much  by  this  kind  of  a  crash 
program  to  bring  in  hundreds  of  xm- 
trained,  unscreened,  temporary  summer 
employees — probably  far  more  than  were 
actually  needed  or  could  properly  be 
used — just  because  somebody,  some- 
where, saw  in  this  the  opportunity  to 
spread  around  a  little  patronage  where 
it  might  do  some  doubtful  good. 

The  outgoing  Postmaster  General  said 
he  could  not  tell  us  exactly  what  kind  of 
a  program  his  successor  might  run  along 
these  lines  next  summer.  Whatever  it  is, 
I  would  hope  that  the  new  Postmaster 
General— when  we  get  him — will  have 
profited  by  this  year's  experience,  and 
will  not  repeat  It. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
brought  this  up.  because  I  find  that  the 
statement  of  the  Postmaster  General  In 
the  report  Is  not  too  accurate.  It  says 
that  the  Postmaster  General  testified 
that  the  program  had  no  relation  to  the 
antipoverty  program.  It  is  true  that 
antipoverty  funds  were  not  used. 

However.  I  might  quote  from  a  news- 
paper account  in  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une on  June  16  which  quotes  the  Vice 
President  as  saying.  "The  primary  em- 
phasis shotild  be  on  hiring  disadvan- 
taged youth." 

The  President  when  he  announced  this 
program  said: 

These  opportunities  will  be  given  so  far 
as  practical  to  boys  and  girls  because  of 
economic  and  educational  disadvantages. 

Now  the  emphasis  as  laid  out  in  the 
press  that  everybody  read  about  Is  that 
these  were  to  be  poor  kids  who  would 
not  go  on  to  school  unless  they  received 
a  summer  job.  I  had  Information  from 
people  working  In  the  post  office  In  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.,  that  they  were  dropped 


from  the  payroll.  Widows,  who  were 
temporary  employees  and  who  had  chil- 
dren who  were  trying  to  go  on  to  college, 
lost  their  post  office  jobs  and  were  re- 
placed by  summer  youth.  It  seems  to 
me  this  Is  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  program.  The  President  an- 
nounced the  program  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  poverty  program  and  It  Is  hardly  ful- 
filling his  proposals  when  poor  widows 
are  fired  and  the  children  of  wealthy  pol- 
iticians are  hired.  I  think  the  most  im- 
portant thing  now  Is  not  the  fact  that 
there  might  be  this  same  kind  of  hir- 
ing next  year  because  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Mr.  Macy, 
indicated  he  is  not  going  to  let  this  hap- 
pen again,  after  issuing  the  cease  and 
desist  order  in  July. 

You  can  see  by  the  announcement  of 
Christmas  hiring  that  they  are  going  to 
use  the  merit  basis  for  hiring  then.  But 
the  most  important  thing  is  secrecy  in 
Government  where  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral refused  to  submit  the  names  of  sum- 
mer employees  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress as  to  whom  they  were  hiring  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  where  the 
House  itself  by  a  vote  of  186  to  180  re- 
fused to  ask  him  to  submit  these  names. 
Now  some  of  us  have  had  to  'use  a  long 
drawn  out  process  trying  to  secure  these 
names  from  the  local  post  offices  and  the 
regional  offices  themselves  and  some 
Members  are  running  Into  difficulty  there. 
trying  to  secure  the  names  as  quickly  as 
they  would  like.  We  have  five  regional 
offices  reports  now.  It  will  take  some 
time  before  they  convey  all  the  infor- 
mation. I  think  this  kind  of  secrecy  in 
Government  makes  the  entire  country 
suspicious  of  the  hiring  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  when  It  refuses  to  di- 
vulge these  names  and  this  House  has 
been  a  party  to  this  abuse  of  the  people's 
right  to  know. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  POOL.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question.  Did  the  gentle- 
man go  to  any  of  these  post  offices  to  see 
these  boys  working? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  No,  I  did  not  happen 
to  have  any  boys  to  visit. 

Mr.  POOL.  Well  I  did,  and  I  will  tell 
you  one  thing.  Those  boys  did  a  tre- 
mendous job.  They  picked  up  those 
sacks  of  mail  and  kept  moving  around 
for  8  or  10  hours  a  day.  They  did  a  lot 
of  manual  work  there.  It  Is  good  for 
these  boys.  They  are  young  fellows  who 
did  a  good  job  and  I  want  to  take  up  for 
them  a  little  bit.  I  was  Interested  enough 
to  go  there  and  see  what  was  being 
done.  I  would  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man should  have  done  what  I  did  be- 
fore making  this  speech  about  these  boys 
who  did  a  good  job  and  I  am  going  to 
stand  up  and  defend  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  how  heavy  the 
sacks  were  that  the  girls  carried  around 
who  were  working  at  these  jobs  this 
summer?  Could  the  gentleman  give  us  a 
report  on  that?    I  want  to  commend  the 
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gentlemen  from  New  York  for  discussing 
this  subject,  which  badly  needs  some 
light  thrown  on  It.  I  would  point  out  In 
the  State  of  Iowa  we  have  had  an  un- 
usual experience  with  this  make-work 
program.  One  Iowa  post  office  put  on 
some  of  these  employees.  The  local  dally 
newspaper  ascertained  and  printed  the 
names  despite  the  curtain  of  secrecy 
raised  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
The  St.  Louis  regional  office  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  promptly  sent  an  In- 
spector to  Iowa  to  find  out  how  the  news- 
paper had  obtained  the  names  of  the 
employees.  It  has  taken  much  time  and 
effort  to  pierce  the  wall  of  secrecy  that 
was  thrown  up  to  protect  the  hiring  of 
sons  and  daughters  and  other  members 
of  the  families  of  Members  of  Congress 
as  well  as  other  Government  officials. 

That  is  why  the  veil  of  secrecy  went  on 
and  was  kept  on  to  the  extent  of  trsring 
to  persecute  those  who  sought  to  know 
what  was  going  on  in  their  government. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment brought  this  on  themselves.  If 
they  had  merely  submitted  the  list  of 
names  and  let  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  press  find  out  who  they 
were,  this  would  not  have  flared  up. 
We  are  not  criticizing  these  boys  and  the 
job  they  did.  We  are  not  criticizing  dis- 
advantaged youth.  The  Post  Office  used 
patronage  to  fill  summer  jobs,  wealthy 
politician's  sons  received  them  but,  so  far 
as  I  could  find  out,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment was  the  only  Department  to 
use  patronage.  They  then  cloaked  the 
whole  thing  in  a  veil  of  secrecy  so  that 
no  one  would  know  what  the  Post  Office 
Department  was  doing  with  the  money 
of  the  taxpayers  whom  we  represent. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct.  I  thank  him  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  EviNsl. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
committee  has  explained  fully  the  broad 
scope  of  this  bill.  We  recognize  that 
there  are  12  titles  in  the  bill.  It  carries 
an  appropriation  of  more  than  $4  bil- 
Uon— $4.2  billion. 

The  Independent  Offices  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  which  considered  a 
major  portion  of  this  bill,  considered  es- 
timates of  more  than  $1,771  million  in 
our  portion  of  this  bill.  I  thought  that 
an  explanation  of  some  of  the  programs 
embraced  in  this  section  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Members. 

We  are  recommending  the  appropria- 
tion of  $1,738,552,500.  which  represents  a 
reduction  of  $32,736,500  from  the  budget 
estimates. 

Under  programs  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  we  are  recommending 
»200,000  for  additional  national  secu- 
rity checks,  mostly  for  civilian  em- 
ployees that  are  planned  to  replace  mil- 
jtary  persormel  to  be  called  Into  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  They  would  replace 
the  militai-y  personnel  by  civilian  per- 


sonnel, and  the  civilians  would  have  to 
be  checked  out  for  security  reasons. 

The  committee  has  also  provided  $2 
million  of  about  $3  million  requested  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  imple- 
ment the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
The  Congress  has  already  passed  this 
new  legislation.  Registrars  have  been 
sent  into  three  of  the  States.  Originally 
they  were  In  about  14  counties.  Just 
before  coming  to  the  floor,  we  secured 
information  from  the  Commission  that 
registrars  have  registered  to  date  about 
50,000  under  the  Voting  Rights  Regis- 
tration Act  In  20  counties.  So  funds  for 
implementing  this  program  must  be  pro- 
vided. To  date  some  of  the  registrars 
have  been  borrowed  from  other  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

We  are  recommending  the  fimding,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  committee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon] 
of  $140  million  for  the  supersonic  trans- 
port. This  is  the  third  phase  of  re- 
search for  that  program.  We  recognize 
that  this  project  has  a  top  priority.  The 
Federal  Aviation  Administrator  has  been 
appointed  and  his  nomination  has  been 
confirmed.  This  is  one  of  the  vital  proj- 
ects of  this  agency  at  the  present  time. 
General  McKee,  the  new  Administrator, 
is  dedicated  to  getting  this  program  go- 
ing in  the  national  interest. 

We  know  that  the  French  and  the 
British  are  building  the  Concorde  super- 
sonic plane.  Our  supersonic  transport  is 
to  be  built  by  private  industry,  and  the 
Government  working  together.  It  will 
be  the  largest,  the  fastest,  and  the  big- 
gest commercial  type  of  aircraft  ever 
built. 

The  goal,  of  course,  is  to  build  a  safe 
aircraft  for  passengers,  one  which  will  be 
superior  to  any  other  aircraft,  economi- 
cally profitable,  and  able  to  operate  effi- 
ciently. I  might  point  out  that  the  goals 
are  in  sight. 

It  is  estimated  that  when  the  plane 
is  certificated,  potential  sales  for  the 
aircraft  will  be  $10  to  $20  billion.  It 
is  estimated  that  from  400  to  800  air- 
craft of  this  type  will  be  purchased.  To 
date  some  96  position  reservations  have 
been  made  by  domestic  and  foreign  air 
carriers  to  buy  this  plane  when  built. 
The  Congress  has  appropriated  $91  mil- 
lion to  date  on  research.  Most  of  this 
has  been  used  for  contracts  with  two  air- 
plane manufacturers  and  the  two  engine 
manufacturers.  At  the  end  of  this, 
further  research  over  the  next  18  months 
it  is  expected  that  one  airframe  and  one 
engine  will  be  .selected  and  a  supersonic 
transport  will  be  built. 

There  has  been  considerable  comment 
about  private  financing  for  this  pro- 
gram. It  is  believed  that  before  this 
research  is  completed  the  Congress  can 
look  into  whether  private  financing  Is 
feasible.  There  has  been  a  proposal  that 
some  sort  of  a  satellite  corporation  be 
formed  and  that  it  might  sell  bonds  to 
finance  such  a  program.  At  the  present 
time  the  Goverrmient  Is  financing  75 
percent  of  the  research  and  the  Industry 
has  been  contributing  25  percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  committee  in 
any  way  go  Into  the  McNamara's  In- 
famous award  of  the  TPX  contract,  at 
$400  million  more  than  the  bid  of  a  com- 
peting company?  Does  that  figure  in 
this  program  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about? 

Mr,  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  We  went 
into  the  supersonic  transport  aspect  of 
the  program  thoroughly.  We  were 
unanimous  in  our  opinion  that  America 
must  go  forward.  There  were  originally 
six  contractors.  Now  there  are  only 
four  contractors.  The  contracts  have 
been  let  and  we  feel  that  we  should  con- 
tinue to  ftmd  this  research  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
TFX  contract. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  This  con- 
tract dealt  largely  with  matters  of  ap- 
propriations for  national  defense.  The 
supersonic  transport  contract  Is  con- 
cerned with  commercial  aviation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  TFX  plane  does 
not  figure  in  this  contract? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.    It  does  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  this  matter,  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Aviation  Commissioner. 

The  committee  also  recommends  fund- 
ing construction  of  an  FBI  Academy  at 
Quantico.  Va.,  for  FBI  and  other  law  en- 
forcement officers.  We  are  providing 
funds  only  for  design  and  site  prepara- 
tion for  this  project  at  this  time.  There 
is  great  need  for  this  facility  and  we  felt 
that  the  FBI  Academy  should  be  built 
as  soon  as  possible.   This  will  go  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  this  is  a  good 
bill.  It  is  an  important  bill.  It  has  been 
carefully  considered.  Some  of  the  fund- 
ing requests  have  been  denied.  This  Is 
a  supplemental  bill,  and  we  can  consider 
other  requests  when  the  Congress  recon- 
venes in  January. 

We  believe  the  items  that  have  been 
recommended  are  necessary  and  that  the 
bill  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  respect  to  an 
academy,  the  State  of  Florida  wants  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  to  help  finance  a 
law  enforcement  academy.  I  wonder  if 
any  member  of  the  subcommittee  could 
tell  me  whether  any  Federal  funds  are 
included  in  this  bill  In  support  of  the 
Florida  academy? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  There  are 
no  funds  for  that  project  in  the  inde- 
pendent offices  section  of  the  bill.  They 
do  train  a  limited  number  of  police  of- 
ficers at  the  FBI  Academy  at  Quantico. 
They  are  invited  there  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that.  I 
am  talking  about  the  effort  to  get  the 
Federal  Government  to  subsidize  the 
academy  now  being  operated,  I  believe, 
by  the  State  of  Florida. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  That  is  not 
funded  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas  1. 
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Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  let 
me  say  that  we  on  the  Independent 
Offices  Subcommittee  have  missed  our 
distinguished  chairman  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  fMr.  Thomas!  who  has  been 
away  on  account  of  illness.  I  should  like 
to  report  to  the  House  and  the  Commit- 
tee today  that  his  successor  has  carried 
on  admirably.  We  have  enjoyed  the  op- 
portunity of  working  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  EvinsI.  I  know  that  he 
and  all  the  other  subcommittee  members 
join  me  In  extending  greetings  and  all 
good  wishes  to  our  absent  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  confine 
my  remarks  to  that  section  of  the  bill 
which  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Independent  Offices  Subcommittee.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  run 
through  the  Individual  Items  contained 
in  this  section  of  the  bill. 

The     gentleman     from    Texas     [Mr. 
MahonI,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the   full  committee,  discussed   some  of 
those  items,  and  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman   from    Tennessee    [Mr.    EvinsI 
made    some    further    comments    about 
some  of  the  Items  contained  In  that  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.    With  respect  to  the  su- 
personic   aircraft.  I     think    the    House 
might  be  Interested  to  know  that  while 
we  are  providing  In  this  bill  $140  mil- 
lion for  continued  research  by  airframe 
and  engine  manufacturers,  we  have  al- 
ready spent  $91  million  on  this  super- 
sonic  aircraft.     It   was   related   to   the 
committee  by  General  McKee  and  his 
associates  at  FAA  that  the  only  thing 
we  have  received  for  that  $91  million  is 
a  design.    That  is  a  pretty  expensive  de- 
sign, but  money  has  already  been  spent. 
The  question  arises  as  to  whether  we 
are  going  to  wash  $91  million  down  the 
drain  or  put  up  the  additional  money 
which  will  be  required  to  complete  the 
research  work  on  that  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram.   This  supersonic   aircraft  Is  an 
item  of  the  highest  priority  In  the  ad- 
ministration,  and   the   committee  pro- 
vided  the   full   amount    of   money   re- 
quested In  order  to  go  forward  with  the 
necessary  research. 

I  would  like  to  say  with  respect  to  sev- 
eral of  the  items  In  this  section  of  the 
bill  that  I  personally  believe  they  should 
have  gone  over  until  next  year  when  we 
will    be    considering    the    regular    bill. 
Many  of  these  Items  are  not  In  the  na- 
ture of  an  emergency  and  It  has  always 
been  my  concept  that  a  supplemental  bill 
should  be  approved  to  take  care  of  im- 
portant   developments    that    occur    be- 
tween   regular    appropriation    bills.    I 
think  this  can  be  illustrated  by  one  new 
program  that  is  sought  to  be  funded  and 
which  is  partially  funded  in  this  bill. 
This  Is   the  rent  supplement  program 
which  was  inaugurated  in  the  last  hous- 
ing bUl.  the  Housing  Act  of  1965.    That 
provides,  as  you  know,  for  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  to  supplement  rent 
of  families  unable  to  occupy  the  kind  of 
housing   that   the   administration   feels 
they  should  enjoy.    When  we  heard  the 
testimony  on  the  rent  supplement  bill 
we  noticed  that  the  Administrator  is  un- 
•    dertaklng  to  lay  down  some  very  broad 
and   far-reaching   guidelines.    I  would 


like  to  read  two  sentences  from  the  jus- 
tifications from  page  B-12  of  the  hear- 
ings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  was  stated  there,  and 
I  quote: 

The  housing  owner  will  be  urged  to  make 
every  effort  during  his  renting  period  to  take 
In  tenants  with  as  wide  as  pxjsslble  a  range 
of  economic  and  social  characteristics. 

I  quote  further: 

It  Is  believed  that  such  economic  and  so- 
cial diversity  will  reduce  management  prob- 
lems and  expenses  and  also  contribute  to  the 
social  and  economic  upgrading  of  tenants 
of  relatively  low  income  and  social  achieve- 
ment. 

It  would  appear  from  this  and  also 
from  the  regulations  that  have  now  been 
promulgated,  but  which  became  avail- 
able only  a  few  days  ago  and  which  have 
not  yet  been  received  for  distribution  or 
circulation,  that  this  program  is  going 
to  be  administered  in  a  way  to  bring 
about  or  assist  in  integrating  residential 
areas  along  economic  and  social  lines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
Information  was  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  when 
the  act  was  approved  in  that  committee. 
It  certainly  was  not  available  to  us  in 
the  hearings,  but  I  point  It  out  today  for 
the  information  of  those  who  are  present 
so  that  they  can  make  their  own  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  that  Is  calculated 
to  be  the  sort  of  thing  In  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  become  In- 
volved. 

I  also  find  from  these  new  regulations 
that  are  now  out  that  it  will  become  pos- 
sible for  the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
70  percent  of  the  rent.  Nowhere  In  the 
regulations  are  specific  Income  limits  set 
out.  But  with  a  little  research  it  devel- 
ops that  families  will  be  eligible  for  rent 
supplements  even  if  they  have  assets  up 
to  $25,000. 

It  now  becomes  clear  for  the  first  time 
that  rent  supplements  can  constitute  up 
to  70  percent  of  the  total  rental.  It  fur- 
ther appears  that  the  25  percent  of  In- 
come win  be  calculated  after  deducting 
allowable  deductions.  The  regulations 
do  not  in  any  way  spell  out  how  much 
these  allowable  deductions  might  add  up 
to  In  various  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  one  other  thing.  These  new 
regulations  fix  bedroom  standards  under 
which  a  family  consisting  of  six  persons 
should  receive  rent  supplements  In  order 
to  occupy  a  four -bedroom  house  or 
apartment. 

Just  think  of  It — a  family  of  six  may 
be  entitled  to  a  house  with  four  bed- 
rooms; a  family  of  four  persons  would  be 
eligible  for  a  house  with  three  bedrooms. 

It  also  provides  that  in  no  case  is  It 
contemplated  that  any  member  of  a 
family  would  ever  have  to  sleep  in  the 
living  room.  That  will  do  away  with  the 
folding  beds.  The  people  who  are  manu- 
facturing folding  beds  or  day  beds  or 
couches  that  fold  down  and  make  up  into 
sleeping  quarters  should  be  on  guard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  regulations  are  so 
startling  In  some  of  their  aspects  that  I 


believe  it  would  be  well  for  our  commit- 
tee  to  have  another  opportunity  to  con- 
sider  this  entire  program  before  it  is 
inaugurated  and  put  into  operation. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  just 
wanted  to  advise  him  and  to  advise  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  as  well 
that  when  the  time  is  appropriate  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  to  strike  out  that 
portion  of  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  of  1966  pertaining  to  the  rent 
supplement  program.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  has  enumerated  many  of  the 
reasons. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  reason  that 
stands  out  first  and  foremost,  and  of 
which  the  Members  of  the  House  should 
be  mindful,  is  the  same  reason  that  moti- 
vated the  House  to  pass  the  Stephens 
amendment  limiting  this  program  to  low 
income  groups  eligible  for  public  housing 
The  Stephens  amendment  which  limited 
the  supplement  program  to  low-income 
groups  is  essentially  the  reason  this  leg- 
islation was  able  to  pass  the  House. 

It  seems  to  me  when  you  have  an  eligi- 
bility for  tenancy  where  the  tenants  may 
have  up  to  $25,000  in  assets,  we  are  going 
a  long  way  from  helping  the  poor  people 
of  America  or  helping  the  low-income 
people  as  this  legislation  was  intended. 
I  hope  to  have  more  to  say  when  I  offer 
the  amendment  that  I  do  intend  to  offer 
Mr.  JONAS.  I  understood  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  had  such  an  amend- 
ment, and  would  propose  it.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  assuming  in  doing  so  you  are  not 
especially  attacking  the  program  itself, 
but  you  think  the  regulations  ought  to  be 
studied  and  reviewed  and  analyzed  be- 
fore beglrming  the  program? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  The  gen- 
tleman  is  absolutely  correct.  I  may  say 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  I  am 
always  willing  to  abide  by  the  will  of 
the  House.  I  think  the  House  has  spoken 
that  it  wants  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram, and  I  am  willing  to  abide  by  that. 
My  amendment  would  not  kill  the  rent 
supplement  program.  I  would  say  that 
the  most  It  would  be  would  be  to  delay 
it  for  a  matter  of  a  few  months  until  we 
can  revise  the  regulations  that  have  been 
put  out  so  that  they  may  conform  to  the 
intent  of  the  House. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  WUl  not  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  be  to  actually  bT 
the  next  supplemental  program?  Why 
should  not  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan take  steps  to  correct  the  regulations, 
if  that  is  what  he  finds  objectionable? 
The  actual  elimination  of  funds  does  not 
correct  the  regulations  at  all,  it  wipes 
out  the  entire  program  itself. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  say  in  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois— the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  can  speak  for  himseU- 
that  the  elimination  of  the  $6  million 
and  the  $180,000  in  this  bill  would  not 


Iciil  the  program.  It  would  simply  de- 
fer beginning  the  program  until  we  can 
study  these  regulations. 

Mr.  YATES.  It  would  at  least  mor- 
tally wound  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  would  simply  defer 
starting  until  next  year.  We  do  not 
have  any  authority  to  write  these  regu- 
lations. They  are  written  downtown. 
We  did  not  even  get  a  copy  of  them  until 
we  asked  for  them.  We  cannot  change 
the  regulations,  we  can  only  work  our 
will  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  funding, 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
that  my  amendment  specifically  would 
not  kill  the  program.  The  reason  I  say 
that  is  because  I  specifically  leave  in  the 
bill  the  money  provided  on  page  9,  line 
6,  for  the  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram, so  that  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  can  go  on  and  do  more 
planning.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
means  in  an  appropriation  bill  where 
this  House  can  make  changes  in  ad- 
ministrative regulations.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  that  authority. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  here  today  to  two  other 
brandnew  programs  that  I  think  need 
real  consideration.  We  are  beginning 
in  this  bill  to  provide  money  to  munici- 
palities in  the  United  States  to  enforce 
their  housing  codes  and  we  are  also  put- 
ting up  money  in  grants  to  municipali- 
ties to  pay  the  Interest  on  debts  assumed 
or  Incurred  in  purchasing  land  for  fu- 
ture use. 

Now  we  are  doing  many  fine  things  in 
the  housing  field,  but  it  seems  to  me  we 
are  going  far  afield  when  we  ask  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  to  spend  the  tax- 
payers' money,  money  that  is  collected 
from  taxpayers  all  over  the  United 
States,  to  help  X  city  or  Y  city  to  en- 
force Its  housing  code. 

If  cities  In  the  United  States  cannot 
enforce  their  own  housing  codes,  I  think 
we  have  gone  a  long  way  down  the  road 
toward  providing  all  of  the  services  and 
essentials  that  are  required  by  munici- 
palities to  operate  their  own  affairs.  I 
think  that  is  something  that  deserves  the 
serious  consideration  of  all  Members. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  my  colleagues  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  the  work 
they  have  done  with  this  bill.  They  have 
gone  over  it  with  a  fine-tooth  comb;  they 
have  assessed  the  possibilities  and  the  im- 
possibilities; they  have  saved  the  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman. 
that  I  offer  no  amendments  to  the  bill  at 
this  time.  The  committee  has  done  a 
painstaking  job  and  so  have  the  subcom- 
mittees. They  deserve  praise. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  have  the 
House  examine  for  one  moment  the  cut 


made  in  the  funds  requested  by  the  Pub- 
lic Housing  Administration.  This  year 
the  House  gave  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration a  new  tool  to  use  in  caring 
for  those  without  decent,  safe  and  sani- 
tary housing — that  was  the  right  to  use 
private  accommodations,  voluntarily  of- 
fered, for  public  housing  tenants. 

This  brought  the  private  enterprise 
system  and  its  considerable  resources  in- 
to the  public  housing  picture.  It  made 
privately  owned,  privately  operated 
housing,  housing  that  pays  full  taxes, 
housing  that  would  be  certified  as  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary,  available  for  use  un- 
der the  public  housing  program.  Unlike 
the  rent  supplement  program.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  housing  that  would 
be  available  immediately — "instant  hous- 
ing" if  you  please. 

I  think  there  should  be  some  earmark- 
ing of  funds  for  this  program.  Were  that 
done,  I  would  even  advocate  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  authorization  in  order 
that  the  Public  Housing  Administration 
be  put  on  notice  that  it  should  not  ne- 
glect this  program  which  has  the  support 
of  a  wide  spectrum  spanning  the  entire 
housing  field.  This  program  will  help  in 
the  States,  in  the  cities,  in  the  towns,  in 
rural  areas.  It  should  not  be  nibbled  to 
death  by  a  lack  of  administrative  funds 
as  originally  proposed. 

This  type  of  housing  program  was 
suggested  by  the  minority  and  was  ac- 
cepted practically  in  its  entirety  by  the 
majority  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  Housing  bill.  This  program  empha- 
sizes local  controls  and  economy.  Its 
costs  will  be  lower  per  unit  than  those 
of  the  conventional  public  housing  pro- 
gram, much  lower  than  the  costs  entailed 
in  the  rent  supplement  program.  Called 
the  rent  certificate  program,  it  deserves 
a  trial  of  its  own.  It  is  my  hope  that 
when  the  House  next  considers  this  bill 
that  it  will  give  the  rent  certificate  idea 
some  chance  for  success. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  support  the  motion  to  eliminate 
the  $6  million  appropriation  for  rent 
subsidies  contained  in  this  bill. 

I  have  just  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  instructions  and  regulations 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  in  setting  forth  the  rules  for  ad- 
ministering the  rent  subsidy  program. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  that  this  pro- 
gram was  misrepresented  by  its  sponsors 
when  It  was  before  Congress  and  it  is 
still  being  misrepresented.  I  will  not  vote 
to  spend  the  taxpayers*  money  for  a  pro- 
gram which  most  of  them  would  oppose 
if  they  knew  the  truth  about  it.  We 
should  hold  up  this  $6  million  until  the 
administration  and  the  sponsors  of  this 
bill  come  before  Congress  and  tell  us 
exactly  what  the  bill  will  do  and  what 
they  vision  as  the  goal  of  the  legislation. 

When  the  rent  subsidy  program  came 
before  the  House  it  was  passed  by  the 
votes  of  southern  Democrats.  I  think 
the  time  has  come  to  call  a  spade  a  spade. 


Did  they  know  what  they  were  voting 
for?  If  they  did  not  and  were  misled  by 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  are  they  now 
willing  to  spend  $6  million  of  their  con- 
stituents' money  on  a  program  that  was 
psissed  under  false  pretenses? 

When  the  rent  subsidy  program  was 
before  Congress  some  of  us  said  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  was  to  force  integration 
of  better  class  neighborhoods.  This  was 
denied  by  the  sponsors.  In  my  own  State 
of  Alabama,  the  junior  Senator  whose 
name  is  on  the  bill  in  the  other  body,  said 
this  was  not  true  and  he  Is  still  telling 
the  people  of  Alabama  this  is  not  true. 

Let  me  read  from  a  Federal  Housing 
Administration  letter,  MF  Letter  No.  63 
to  all  insuring  oflftce  directors  and  multi- 
family  housing  representatives  under 
date  of  September  28,  1965: 

Important  criteria  with  regard  to  ap- 
proval of  a  rent  supplement  project  will  In- 
clude full  consideration  of  Its  contribution 
to  assisting  In  Integrating  Income  groups  and 
furthering  the  legal  requirements  and  ob- 
jectives of  equal  opportunity  in  housing. 

That  is  in  the  regulations,  in  the  in- 
structions to  those  housing  officials  who 
win  be  spending  this  $6  million,  and  they 
are  told  the  first  consideration  of  the 
rent  subsidy  program  is  integrating  eco- 
nomic groups  and  furthering  the  objec- 
tives of  equal  opportxmity  in  housing. 
Under  this  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram, private  homeownership  in  Amer- 
ica is  doomed  because  a  man  cannot  pro- 
tect the  value  of  his  property  nor  the  de- 
sirability of  his  neighborhood.  Every 
neighborhood  in  America  will  be  opened 
up  to  public  housing,  and  I  challenge 
anyone  to  deny  that  is  the  purpose  of  this 
instruction  from  the  administering 
agency  of  the  rent  subsidy  program. 

Another  falsification  that  was  an  im- 
portant part  in  getting  the  rent  subsidy 
program  through  Congress  was  that  rent 
subsidy  projects  could  not  be  owned  by 
organizations,  but  would  have  to  be  en- 
tirely private  enterprise  and  that  no  sin- 
gle family  dwellings  could  be  financed 
under  the  program.  That  statement  is 
still  being  made  to  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama by  the  jimlor  Senator  from  my 
State,  one  of  the  leading  proponents  of 
this  program. 

Let  me  read  from  the  same  MF  Letter 
No.  63  from  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration, date  of  September  28,  1965: 

Eligible  projects  can  be  owned  by  private 
nonprofit,  limited  distribution,  or  coopera- 
tive mortgagors,  and  many  consist  of  five  or 
more  single-family  detached,  row,  walkup,  or 
other  type  of  multlfamily  units. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  what  that  state- 
ment says  in  the  plainest  of  English. 
Any  nonprofit  organization  may  develop 
a  housing  project  under  the  rent  subsidy 
program  and  that  includes  such  non- 
profit organizations  as  the  NAACP, 
SNICK,  church  organizations,  fraternal 
organizations,  civic  clubs.  The  civil 
rights  groups  have  made  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  they  intend  to  use  the  law  to 
integrate  American  neighborhoods.  I 
am  not  arguing  now  about  whether  it  is 
right  or  wrong  to  use  a  Federal  program 
to  help  the  poor  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  social  changes,  but  I  do  say 
that  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation  were 
not  honest  when  they  sold  this  program 
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to  Congress  and  because  of  their  dishon- 
esty we  should  not  now  reward  them 
with  the  funds  to  put  their  schemes  into 
action. 

They  said,  and  they  are  still  saying,  a 
single-family  unit  cannot  be  financed 
imder  the  rent  subsidy  program  and  yet 
in  these  regulations  it  states  they  can  be 
financed  just  as  long  as  there  are  five 
single-family  units  in  a  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  homeownership  is  the 
keystone  of  the  American  system.  It  is 
the  dream,  the  desired  goal  of  practically 
all  Americans  to  own  your  own  home  in  a 
neighborhood  you  have  carefully  chosen 
among  the  kind  of  people  you  want  to 
raise  your  family.  Now  the  American 
people  are  going  to  have  that  basic  right 
taken  away  from  them  and  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  is  going  to  de- 
cide the  makeup  of  a  neighborhood.  A 
Washington  bureaucrat  is  going  to  pick 
your  neighbor,  and  if  his  choice  is  too 
poor  to  be  able  to  afford  to  live  in  your 
neighborhood,  or  too  indolent  to  want  to 
strive  to  better  his  economic  condition, 
then  the  Federal  Government  will  take 
your  tax  money  to  pay  his  rent  so  he  can 
live  next  door  to  you. 

This  is  wrong.  It  is  immoral.  It  is 
reckless.  No  man  will  have  the  desired 
initiative  to  struggle  to  build  a  home 
when  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to 
have  any  control  over  the  kind  of  neigh- 
borhood which  will  surround  his  home. 

I  am  convinced  we  should  take  this 
rent  subsidy  money,  this  $6  million  re- 
quest out  of  this  bill  and  hold  up  any 
funds  until  we  are  sure  that  proper  rules 
and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  Congress  passed  have 
been  formulated.  I  will  vote  to  eliminate 
this  rent  subsidy  request  from  the  sup- 
plemental bill. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Passman]. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
always  in  order  to  correct  the  record 
and  clear  up  any  possible  misunderstand- 
ing. 

On  September  8,  1965,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  report  the  foreign  assistance  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  year  1966.  Dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!  said,  and  I  quote 
from  page  23184  of  the  Record  of  Sep- 
tember 8 : 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  a 
research  contract  will  be  necessary  to  get  the 
Information  that  I  desire.  When  I  spoke 
on  the  bill  earlier  today.  I  neglected  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  what  he  could 
tell  the  House  about  a  situation  In  Thailand 
involving  an  individual  who  handled  a  lot  of 
forelgn-ald  funds.  I  understand  that  a  huge 
estate  was  left  by  a  general  over  there  who 
had  40  or  50  wives.  I  wonder  If  It  will  be 
necessary  to  employ  some  contract  outfit  to 
find  out  about  that  situation,  or  can  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  enlighten  us? 

Then  I  said,  and  the  Record  reads  as 
follows : 

Prom  a  financial  standpoint,  a  man  with  50 
wives  would  In  all  probability  have  to  neglect 
some  of  them.  There  have  been  many 
rumors  as  to  the  wealth  of  the  former  Prime 
Minister  to  which  the  gentleman  refers.  I 
understand  that  it  was  once  set  at  $139  mil- 
lion; then  scaled  down  to  about  $60  million, 
and  then  down  to  about  $35  million.    It  was 


finally  brought  down  to  $19  million.  If  suffi- 
cient time  is  given,  they  might  be  able  to 
prove  that  Thailand  owes  the  late  Prime 
Minister's  estate  some  money. 

My  statement  was  intended  to  indicate 
a  complete  coverup  for  the  activities  of 
the  late  Prime  Minister  who  evidently 
had.  in  some  way  or  another,  become  very 
wealthy.  This  individual  administered 
the  funds  of  Thailand  and  also  funds 
that  we  gave  them  under  the  foreign  aid 
bill.  I  thought  I  was  supporting  and  also 
thanking  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!,  who  has  made 
many  very  valuable  contributions  not 
only  in  the  handling  of  the  foreign  aid 
appropriation  bill  but  also  on  many 
other  bills. 

Then  I  continued,  as  the  Record  for 
that  day  reads: 

Seriously,  there  Is  no  way  to  determine  the 
number  of  wives  that  the  gentleman  had. 
because  I  understand  that  he  guarded  one 
with  great  care.  I  do  not  know  abovtt  the 
other  49,  if  there  were  that  many. 

I  represent  the  majority  of  the  committee, 
and  not  necessarily  my  personal  views. 
Those  have  not  changed  very  much  since  I 
last  reported  the  bill  2  years  ago. 

I  certainly  intended  my  remarks  to  be 
complimentary  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  for  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  something  that 
had  happened  in  Thailand  and  of  which 
I  had  some  knowledge. 

The  value  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Prime  Minister  has  ranged  from  a  high 
of  $139  million  down  to  a  low  of  $640,000, 
and  with  various  figures  in  between. 

The  wide  range  of  figures  and  the  fact 
that  each  valuation  was  a  little  lower 
than  the  previous  estimate  seemed  to 
justify  a  little  himior  and  also  to  indi- 
cate very  clearly  what  could  happen  if 
we  gave  them  sufficient  time,  and  that  is 
that  we  could  possibly  end  up  owing  the 
estate  money. 

My  remarks  were  meant  as  a  compli- 
ment to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  and  certainly  were  not  in- 
tended in  any  way  to  be  a  criticism  of 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
who  I  consider  to  be  a  very  able  Member 
of  the  House.  I  hope  this  explanation — 
and  if  the  gentleman  wants  to  interpret 
it  as  an  apology,  that  is  all  right  with 
me — is  sufficient  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chainnan,  in  order 
to  receive  his  accolade,  I  yield  10  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  statement  made  by  the  'gentle- 
man from  Louisiana.  I  think  the  reading 
of  the  previous  record  would  indicate 
that  we  might  be  owing  this  general  some- 
thing. This  is  the  point  that  I  thought 
ought  to  be  cleared  up.  I  appreciate 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  was  only  to  indj. 
cate  that  given  sufficient  time,  even  a 
$119  million  estate  can  disappear  into 
zero.  That  is  the  thought  I  tried  to  con- 
vey  at  that  time.  I  hope  the  record 
shows  that  I  properly  conveyed  it  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement.  I  am  sure  he  is  correct 
that  $119  million  can  disappear  in  a  few 
seconds  in  the  foreign  giveaway  program 
with  no  questions  asked  and  no  answers 
given. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested to  hear  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  [Mr. 
Mahon]  start  the  discussion  of  this  huge 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  this 
afternoon,  by  stripping  away  the  pretense 
of  any  future  talk  of  $100  billion  adminis- 
trative budgets.  According  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas.  $100  billion  adminis- 
trative budgets  for  this  Government  have 
gone  where  the  woodbine  twineth  and 
the  whangdoodle  whangeth. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
I  did  not  use  that  phraseology.  I  said 
they  had  gone  a-glimmer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  had  gone  a-glim- 
mer all  right.  We  are  now  headed  for 
an  administrative  budget  of  $118  or  $119 
billion  each  year,  but,  of  course,  we  are 
far  beyond  that  in  terms  of  spending.  It 
will  be  nearer  $136  billion  in  terms  of  the 
actual  spending  budget  spending  and 
when  trust  fund  spending  is  taken  into 
account. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
record,  I  have  the  daily  statement  of 
the  Treasury  of  October  8.  During  the 
first  100  days  of  this  current  fiscal  year 
we  have  spent  $384  million  per  day. 
$16  million  per  hour,  and  $266,000  per 
minute;  and  that  is  substantially  higher 
than  the  rate  of  spending  last  year.  So 
the  trend  and  the  curve  is  up  in  spending, 
as  is  established  by  those  figures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  Great  Society  Is 
rapidly  putting  the  taxpayers  on  cloud 
nine.  I  doubt  that  many  of  them  really 
know  what  is  happening.  Today  we  are 
dealing  with  a  bill  providing  an  appro- 
priation of  $4.2  billion  which,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  those  who  are  proponents  of 
the  Great  Society,  will  come  back  to  the 
House  in  a  few  days  with  somewhere  be- 
tween $4.5  and  $5  billion  in  it  by  way  of 
supplementals  added  by  the  Senate.  The 
taxpayers  should  understand  this  bill,  In 
a  large  measure,  adds  to  the  regular  ap- 
propriation bills  previously  approved  ir. 
this  same  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  For  the  record.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  diuing  the  first 
100  days  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  this  Gov- 
ernment spent  $245,000  a  minute  and 
that  has  now  gone  up  in  1  year  to  $266- 
000  per  minute. 


Mr  GROSS.  I  see  my  friend,  the 
capable  and  genial  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas LMr.  Mills]  on  the  floor.  I  again 
recall  his  words  when  he  brought  the 
tax  reduction  bill  to  the  floor.  He  said, 
in  effect,  that  we  cannot  go  down  two 
roads.  If  we  reduced  taxes,  he  said, 
we  must  cut  spending.  Instead  of  that, 
and  despite  the  huge  cut  in  income  taxes, 
we  have  taken  the  wrong  road.  We  have 
not  cut  spending.  It  is  out  of  hand,  and 
this  bill  is  evidence  that  we  are  heading 
for  disaster. 

But  I  really  rose  to  ask  a  few  questions 
about  the  bill.  Particularly  would  I  like 
to  learn  something  about  the  Cuban 
refugee  program  on  which  we  are  now 
embarking. 

I  hope  some  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee can  give  me  some  information  on 
that,  but  before  I  go  into  it  I  shall  be  glad 
to  again  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  while  the  appropriations  budget 
this  session  may  be  in  the  area  of  $118 
billion  or  $119  billion,  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  actual  spending  will  be  at  that 
level  this  year  or  next  year. 

I  should  like  to  make  reference  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  budget  last  January  it 
was  estimated  that  the  deficit  for  the 
fiscal  year  1965,  which  ended  June  30, 
would  be  $6.3  billion.  That  was  the  esti- 
mate of  January.  There  has  been  such 
d  spectacular  improvement  in  the  econ- 
omy that  the  actual  deficit,  instead  of 
being  $6.3  billion,  was  $3.5  billion  on 
June  30,  which  I  believe  is  a  very  en- 
couraging situation. 

The  indications  some  time  ago  were 
that  the  estimated  deficit  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  1966,  would  perhaps  be 
below  the  figure  which  had  been  esti- 
mated earlier  in  January.  The  estimated 
deficit  at  that  time  was  about  $4.3  bil- 
lion as  against  $5.3  billion  in  the  original 
January  budget.  But  as  I  said  before, 
war  overturns  ordinary  calculations. 
Vietnam  will  affect  the  situation.  I  am 
hopeful.  The  President  is  undertaking 
to  hold  the  line. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, from  what  I  have  heard,  that  is 
about  like  a  man  who  drowns  in  6  feet 
of  water  instead  of  10  feet  of  water. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
cannot  possibly  agree  with  him  about  all 
this  alleged  prosperity  we  are  wallowing 
in,  when  at  the  same  time  we  are  spend- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and 
will  be  spending  billions  of  dollars  on 
poverty  in  this  covmtry,  at  the  same  time 
plunging  deeper  in  debt  with  every  pass- 
ing day.  Two  and  two  just  do  not  add  to 
four. 

What  we  have  been  doing  in  this  coun- 
try Is  eating  T-bone  steaks  on  hamburger 
incomes,  and  the  gentleman  knows  it.  It 
is  about  time  we  got  around  to  balancing 
the  budget  and  paying  something  on  the 
Federal  debt,  instead  of  passing  it  on  to 
your  children  and  mine  and  to  all  the 
children  of  all  the  parents  of  this  coun- 
try. It  is  a  responsibility  we  ought  to 
face  up  to  today. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Since  the  gentleman 
addressed  his  remarks  to  me,  I  should 
Jjke  to  say  that  certainly  I,  along  with  I 
believe  a  great  majority  of  the  Members, 


want  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  some  of  the  ac- 
tions we  are  taking  certainly  move  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  see  much  indi- 
cation of  it,  on  the  basis  of  some  of  the 
votes  I  have  seen  here  on  a  lot  of  issues 
in  this  Great  Society  session  of  Congress. 
Mr.  MAHON.  The  budget  of  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  reduced  by  the  Congress, 
and  it  seems  to  me  some  considerable 
restraint  has  been  exercised  by  the  Con- 
gress in  these  appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  do  not  need  to  go 
over  all  of  this.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  the  budget  figures  are  the  asking 
price.  That  is,  as  I  said  in  previous 
sessions  of  Congress,  like  the  old  horse 
trader  asking  $100  for  an  old,  spavined, 
sway-backed  horse  when  he  knows  he 
cannot  get  more  than  $15  or  $20  for  it. 
Mr.  MAHON.  But  this  country  is  not 
at  all  comparable  to  a  spavined,  sway- 
backed  horse.  This  coimtry  is  strong  in 
more  ways  than  one.  We  have  our  de- 
ficiencies, but  tills  country  is  worth 
spending  money  on  and  working  for. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  it  is  a  great 
country  and  I  want  to  save  it  from  bank- 
ruptcy, financially  and  morally.  At  the 
same  time,  you  know,  we  are  allegedly 
povei-ty  stricken,  despite  all  tliis  astro- 
nomical spending. 

I  should  like  to  get  back  to  this  refugee 
program,  and  try  to  find  out  on  what 
basis  we  are  bringing  thousands  of 
Cubans  into  this  country.  I  should  like 
to  know  if  the  hearings  on  this  bill  de- 
veloped any  information  as  to  why  Castro 
is  turning  loose  45.000  people.  Can  any- 
body help  me  on  this?  Unfortunately, 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
did  not  promptly  call  a  meeting  to  ex- 
plore this  subject.  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  committee  of  which  I  am  a  member 
has  made  no  move  to  find  out  what  this 
is  all  about. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  will  tell  the  gen- 
tleman what  we  can. 

This  happened  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment. Castro  said,  on  September  28,  he 
had  changed  his  policy  and  if  they  did 
not  want  to  stay  in  Cuba  we  could  have 
them.  Of  course  the  President  immedi- 
ately accepted  the  challenge  and  said 
that  we  would  accept  them,  as  we  have 
in  the  past. 

They  will  be  properly  screened.  I 
thought  it  was  a  very  good  thing.  I  am 
certainly  pleased  that  the  committee 
supported  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mendation and  approved  the  entire 
amount,  because  the  cost  is  fixed  for 
processing  each  Cuban. 

That  is  if  they  need  $12.6  million  to 
spend.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing 
psychologically  and  otherwise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Did  I  answer  your 
question  entirely  satisfactorily.  Mr. 
Gross? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  afraid  not,  up  to 
this  point.    What  I  would  like  to  know 


is  by  what  authority  in  law  are  we  bring- 
ing to  this  country  45,000  Cuban 
refugees?  Do  we  just  reach  out  and  take 
45,000  people  from  Cuba? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Of  course,  it  is  only 
an  estimate.  We  do  not  know  how  many 
we  will  process.  I  think  you  have  all  of 
the  adequate  legislation  to  be  able  to 
provide  this  appropriation.  Otherwise  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  would 
make  a  point  of  order  against  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Wait  a  minute,  my 
friend.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
ability  to  appropriate  the  money.  In  this 
bill  you  have  appropriated  $12.6  million 
ostensibly  to  bring  in  45,000  Cuban 
refugees.  What  authority  is  there  in  law 
even  to  bring  them  in? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  First,  let  me  say  the 
gentleman  is  on  the  committee  which,  in 
all  probability,  provided  the  law.  There 
has  never  been  any  fixed  number  of 
Cuban  refugees.  Can  you  tell  us  about 
any  fixed  niunber  you  have  had  in  previ- 
ous legislation? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  find  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  handles  immigration  laws  and 
not  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  ought 
to  be  interested  in  this  from  the  stand- 
point of  why  does  Fidel  Castro  want  to 
get  rid  of  45,000  people. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  hope  in  the  end  we 
can  find  this  out,  but  may  I  refer  the 
gentleman  to  Public  Law  87-510.  That  is 
your  authority  for  the  appropriation  that 
we  are  asking  for  today,  which  comes  out 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
deals  with  refugees.  This  is  a  general 
authorization  that  has  been  in  effect  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  on  what  basis  are 
passports  issued  to  bring  these  people  in? 
On  what  basis  are  they  admitted? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  are  dealing  with 
a  refugee  program  and  not  just  a  ques- 
tion of  bringing  in  one  immigrant.  If 
you  will  refer  to  the  law  that  I  just 
referred  you  to,  I  think  you  will  find 
ample  authority  there  for  bringing  the 
refugees  in.  Certainly  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  believing  that  I  have 
all  of  this  information  that  I  can  give  off 
the  top  of  my  head.  About  all  that  I  can 
do  is  keep  up  with  the  appropriations. 
Certainly,  if  we  did  not  have  the  basic 
legislation  which  would  permit  this  to  be 
done,  then  you  would  make  a  point  of 
order  against  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  the  Immigration  laws 
provide  that  we  can  take  in  overnight  or 
in  a  period  of  days  some  45,000  people? 
Do  we  have  immigration  laws  which  per- 
mit us  to  do  that? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  There  is  absolutely 
no  quota  fixed  on  the  number  of  political 
refugee^  that  you  may  bring  into  the 
country.  If  you  will  refer  to  the  law,  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  voted  for  or 
against  it,  but  in  this  particular  instance 
I  am  glad  that  we  do  have  a  law  and  that 
Mr.  Castro  knows  we  are  certainly  will- 
ing to  take  these  people  in,  because  they 
are  good  people.  I  think  this  is  a  pretty 
good  bargain  that  we  are  getting. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  think  we  will 
get  very  far  prolonging  this  discussion, 
because  apparently  neither  one  of  us 
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knows  the  law.  However,  tell  me  this: 
Did  your  hearings  develop  any  informa- 
tion on  the  part  of  any  of  those  who 
sponsor  this  Cuban  refugee  program  as 
to  why  Castro  wants  to  get  rid  of  45,000 

people? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  You  will  not  be  able 
to  get  that  information  overnight.  We 
do  know  that  Fidel  Castro  said  "these 
people  are  not  sympathetic  to  our  philos- 
ophy. You  can  have  them."  To  me  that 
indicated  they  were  good  people.  The 
experience  we  have  had  with  Cuban  ref- 
ugees so  far  has  been  very,  very  good. 
They  come  to  this  country  and  are  willing 
to  adapt  themselves  to  our  standards  and 
look  for  jobs.  Most  of  them  have  gotten 
jobs  and  are  working  and  supporting 
themselves.  This  money  is  not  to  ex- 
tend support  to  them  but  mainly  to  proc- 
ess these  people  as  they  come  in. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  supposed  to  have 
a  problem  of  poverty  and  unemployment 
in  this  country,  will  the  gentleman  not 
agree? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
person  who  could  not  get  a  job  if 
he  is  willing  to  work  for  it.  I  have  lived 
through  several  depre.ssions  and  have  al- 
ways been  able  to  find  employment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  are  we  admitting 
these  people  when  we  are  spending  the 
kind  of  money  we  are  on  poverty,  $1.5 
billion  as  contained  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  and  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
I  do  not  believe  voted  for  the  poverty 
program.  I  know  I  do  not,  any  more 
than  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  did.  Do 
not  make  me  get  started  on  that.  Let 
us  stay  on  the  subject  of  refugees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  that  is  part 
and  parcel  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  understand 
why  we  are  permitting  45,000  people  to 
come  to  the  United  States  in  a  period 
of  a  comparatively  few  days  to  compound 
the  alleged  unemployment  and  poverty. 
These  people  are  coming  in  with  nothing 
more  than  the  clothing  on  their  backs. 
-They  are  coming  here  and  are  leaving 
everything  they  have  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  a  part  of  our 
foreign  policy,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  may  have  supported  the  legislation. 
I  do  not  know. 

The  Refugee  Act  has  been  on  the 
statute  books  for  a  long,  long  time.  We 
have  not  fixed  the  number  at  45.000. 
They  may  bring  in  500.000,  I  do  not 
know :  but  in  the  event  that  many  should 
attempt  to  come  in  I  am  sure  we  will 
have  another  look  at  it. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS  How  are  these  people 
screened?  Docs  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  know  how  they  are  screened? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  a  good  question. 
I  do  not  know  how  they  are  screened. 
Who  is  responsible  for  the  screening? 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many,  many 
unanswered  questions  concerning  this 
bill.  It  ought  to  be  debated  for  a  far 
greater  period  of  time.  The  so-called 
poverty  spending  in  this  bill  involves  at 
least  $1.5  billion.  This,  alone,  deserves 
the  closest  scrutiny  but  the  bill  will  be 


rushed  through  as  is  usual  with  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  near  the  close 
of  a  session  of  Congress. 

The  great  difference  is  that  in  my  time 
in  Congress  I  cannot  recall  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  approaching 
the  magnitude  of  this  one. 

I  say  again  that  additions  to  the  regu- 
lar appropriations  in  the  magnitude  of 
those  contained  in  this  bill  constitute  a 
blueprint  to  financial  disaster  for  this 
Nation.  I  have  no  alternative  but  to 
vote  against  this  bill  on  final  passage 
although  I  know  that  some — a  compara- 
tively minor  amount — of  the  money  to  be 
made  available  is  merited. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Passman]. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
cleman  from  Iowa  fMr.  Gross],  or 
whomever  asked  the  question  as  to  how 
these  refugees  are  screened,  that  the 
program  officials  will  use  the  same  sys- 
tem which  they  have  used  in  the  past  in 
the  screening  of  the  200,000  refugees  that 
have  already  entered  the  United  States. 
The  services  of  the  FBI  and  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  are 
used. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Arends]  asked  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  will  repeat  for  the 
benefit  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Arends]  that  it  will  be  the  same 
process  that  has  been  used  since  we  have 
been  permitting  the  refugees  to  come 
into  the  United  States.  That  process  in- 
volves several  Federal  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  FBI.  Of  course — and  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  would  like  to  hear  this — 
as  I  know  we  have  not  found  any  objec- 
tion to  the  present  method  of  handling 
the  admittance  of  these  Cuban  refugees. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  Communist 
agent  that  has  come  into  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  since  we  have  had  this 
program  for  assistance  to  Cuban  refu- 
gees. They  will  use  the  same  admittance 
procedures  with  these  new  refugees  as 
they  have  with  the  200,000  Cuban  refu- 
gees that  have  been  brought  into  this 
country  in  the  past. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  no  other  coun- 
try in  the  world  that  can  take  some  of 
these  people,  some  of  these  refugees? 
Must  we  take  all  of  them  and  thereby 
compoimd  the  so-called  poverty  prob- 
lems of  this  country,  already  costing 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  personally  know 
that  many  of  them  are  going  to  other 
countries.  Some  of  the  refugees  which 
have  entered  the  United  States  have  en- 
tered this  country  after  going  to  Mexico, 
Spain,  and  other  countries. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  CONTK]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  threatens  to 
become  as  well-known  for  its  building 
projects  as  for  its  lawmaking.    Unfor- 


tunately, I  believe  the  mark  of  our  rep- 
utation for  the  former  is  more  one  of 
notoriety  than  of  renown.  And,  today, 
tucked  away  in  a  dim  comer  of  this 
omnibus  appropriations  bill,  is  a  request 
for  fvmds  that  has  all  the  earmarks  of 
becoming  fodder  for  the  grist  mills  of  the 
gossips  who  managed  to  parlay  the  Ray- 
bum  building  into  the  world's  best  known 
office  building — if  not  its  eighth  wonder. 

The  supplemental  request  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint  for  the  construction 
of  new  mint  facilities  in  Philadelphia  in 
chapter  10  of  this  bill,  if  approved  here 
today,  will  certainly  add  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  the  definition  of  boondoggle  and, 
as  such,  come  back  to  haunt  this  Cham- 
ber again  and  again.  I  will  say  I  hope 
that  I  am  privileged  to  be  around  for  the 
next  few  years  if  the  appropriation  re- 
quest is  approved.  These  funds  should 
not  be  appropriated  today.  I  am  telling 
you  so  now  and  I  will  be  telling  you  I 
told  you  so  then. 

We  have  plans  on  the  drawing  board 
for  a  production  facility  with  a  $37,700,- 
000  price  tag  that  no  private  businessman 
in  the  country  would  approve  for  con- 
struction as  a  part  of  his  plant.  Now 
is  the  time  to  take  a  closer  look — before 
construction  gets  underway  and  we  are 
irrevocably  committed  to  a  planned  fa- 
cility whose  obsolescence  is  as  certain  as 
our  growing  old  worrying  about  it  if  It 
is  built. 

The  supplemental  request  of  chapter 
10  of  this  bill  more  than  doubles  the  cost 
of  constructing  and  equipping  the  pro- 
posed new  mint  It  is  a  request  that 
shows  a  lack  of  foresight,  a  lack  of  plan- 
ning, a  failure  of  confidence  in  the  pro- 
posal— but  a  dogged  determination  to 
rush  on,  lemming-like  into  the  sea,  be- 
fore someone  can  come  up  with  a  better 
way  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 

Back  in  1963,  the  Congress  authorized 
the  construction  and  equipping  of  new 
mint  facilities  and  the  appropriation  of 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1973  for  such 
purposes.  Appropriations  have  since 
been  approved  of  $16,500,000  for  a  new 
mint,  to  be  located  in  Philadelphia. 

Today,  we  are  requested  to  approve  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  this 
Philadelphia  facility  of  $21,200,000— a 
122-percent  increase  in  the  total  cost  of 
the  mint. 

Is  the  increased  cost  a  result  of  a  lack 
of  foresight? 

The  justification  cites  the  Coinage  Act 
of  1965.  establishing  a  new  system  of 
coinage  of  differing  metal  content,  as 
greatly  responsible  for  the  cost  increase 
due  to  a  required  larger  production  ca- 
pacity. Yet,  the  new  coinage  alloy  is 
the  outgrowth  of  an  intensive  Treasury 
Department  study  that  was  begun  in  the 
same  year,  1963.  The  bureaucratic  com- 
plex seems  to  have  achieved  such  uncon- 
trolled proportions  that  within  one  de- 
partment, new  mint  facilities  for  the 
production  of  traditional  coinage  were 
being  planned  while,  at  the  same  time, 
research  was  being  conducted  to  find  an 
alloy  for  a  new  coinage  system  that 
would  render  much  of  the  equipment  as 
well  as  the  planned  physical  structure 
out  of  date  and  inadequate. 

The  collision  course  was,  however,  set, 
and  was  maintained  throughout  the  2 


Intervening  years.  As  a  result,  we  have 
before  us  today  a  supplemental  request 
reflecting  a  cost  for  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  that  is  more  than  double  the 
amount  originally  appropriated  for  that 
facility.  The  area  of  the  building  has 
been  increased  by  60  percent;  the  con- 
struction costs  for  the  building  have  in- 
creased by  136  percent;  and,  the  cost  per 
square  foot  for  construction  is  up  50  per- 
cent^all  since  1963. 

Is  the  increased  cost  a  result  of  a  lack 
of  planning? 

If  there  was  a  lack  of  planning  in  1963, 
by  all  indications  v/e  should  be  over- 
planned  now.  The  cost  estimate  for  ar- 
chitectural and  engineering  plans  in  1963 
was  $500,000;  it  is  now  $1,800,000.  How- 
ever, the  plans  resulting  from  this  ex- 
penditure, increased  by  260  percent, 
hardly  seem  to  be  of  a  value  commensu- 
rate with  their  cost. 

A  site  has  been  selected  and  cleared  of 
all  buildings  in  an  urban  renewal  area  of 
Philadelphia.  When  the  land  is  turned 
over  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  the  city 
will  receive  $2  million  for  it.  This  is  one 
cost  item  that  shows  no  increase  over  its 
cost  in  1963.  Perhaps,  there  is  a  very 
good  reason  for  that.  In  the  intervening 
years,  as  plans  and  costs  for  construction 
and  equipping  of  this  facility  have 
spiraled  up  and  up,  the  margin  of  ade- 
quacy of  this  particular  piece  of  land  has 
plunged  so  drastically  that  it  is  now 
sorely  inadequate. 

Today,  when  every  industrial  con- 
struction or  modernization  program  is 
characterized  by  one-level  buildings,  and 
even  before  the  first  ceremonial  shovel 
of  dirt  is  turned  in  Philadelphia,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  no  room  for  lateral 
expansion  of  the  proposed  new  mint  fa- 
cilities. If,  as  has  happened  within  the 
past  2  years,  increased  production  is  re- 
quired to  meet  the  demands  made  for 
coins,  we  will  have  to  build  vertically  in 
Philadelphia— up  or  down. 

Already,  a  part  of  the  50-percent  in- 
crease in  square-foot  construction  costs 
Is  attributed  to  site  restrictions  and  the 
need  to  place  offices  and  other  service  fa- 
cilities on  upper  floors  or  in  basements. 
A  classic  example  of  the  art  of  under- 
statement was  heard  during  hearings  on 
this  supplemental  request  by  those  of  us 
sitting  on  the  Treasury -Post  Office  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee — the  site  was 
described  for  us  as  "somewhat  restrict- 
ed—we cannot  expand  laterally." 

Could  there  be  any  greater  indictment 
of  the  site  chosen  for  the  construction  of 
the  Philadelphia  Mint  than  the  astound- 
ing fact— in  this  age  of  auto-choked  cit- 
ies with  inadequate  parking — that  there 
will  be  a  total  of  25  parking  spaces  for  a 
facility  employing  700  persons? 

And,  let  me  ask  each  one  of  you  if  you 
would  give  the  go-ahead  to  the  plans  of 
the  Treasury  Department  after  hearing 
this  bit  of  testimony?  We  were  told  that 
the  increased  costs  were  attributable  in 
part  to  the  production  requirements  for 
the  new  coinage  system .  Presently ,  there 
are  several  different  cladding  operations 
being  utilized  by  private  industry  to  pro- 
vide the  clad  stock  material  for  the  new 
coins,  but  the  planners  indicated  that 
they  had  not  yet  decided  which  process 
will  be  installed  in  the  laterally  unex- 


pandable  Philadelphia  Mint.  Must  we 
hold  ovu-  breath  and  hope  for  one  that 
operates  vertically — up  and  down  rather 
than  to  and  fro? 

I  have  seen  this  cladding  operation 
from  which  the  stock  material  for  the 
cupro-nickel  clad  copper  coins — our  new 
dimes  and  quarters — is  obtained.  I  was 
privileged  to  be  a  guest  at  the  metals 
and  controls  plant  in  Attleboro,  Mass., 
with  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
fine  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Martin]  .  What  we  saw  in  Attleboro  was 
an  extremely  efficient  and  workable 
process.  But,  it  was  a  cumbersome  op- 
eration requiring  a  vast  lateral  area  for 
the  processing  line  and  equipment. 

The  description  of  equipment  going  in 
and  out  of  windows  at  the  old  Philadel- 
phia Mint  was  always  an  amusing  ex- 
ample in  our  committee  hearings  for  the 
necessity  of  constructing  a  new  mint. 
However,  I  fail  to  see  any  humor  in  the 
possibility  that  such  means  will  have  to 
be  employed  in  the  new  mint — even  be- 
fore the  ground  has  been  broken. 

Are  the  planners  and  the  Treasury 
officials  confident  that  the  proposal  for 
which  they  have  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee will  fulfill  the  existing  production 
facility  gap? 

Faced  with  the  prospect  of  only  being 
able  to  go  up  for  future  expansion,  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  look  ahead  for 
more  than  a  few  years  before  I  start 
looking  up.    I  would  like  to  be  assured 
that  we  will  get  a  reasonable  amount  of 
use  from  this  $40  million  edifice  in  its 
presently  proposed  design.     Yet,  if  we 
resorted  to  three  shifts  a  day,  24  hours  a 
day,  7  days  a  week — an  operating  sched- 
ule we  are  presently  forced  to  employ 
and  which  we  are  building  a  new  mint 
io  get  away  from — we  could  produce  ap- 
proximately 12  billion  coins  a  year.   That 
includes  the  production  capacity  of  the 
Denver  Mint  and  has  been  estimated  to 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  coins  for  per- 
haps the  next  10  years.    We  should  be 
planning  now  for  the  next  25  or  even 
50  years. 
I  do  not  like  this  whole  idea. 
We  have  an  inadequate  site — poorly 
selected  and  not  suited  for  our  purpose. 
We  have  plans  on  the  drawing  board 
for  a  Treasury  Department  facility  that 
will  not  be  ready  for  use  for  3  years — 
but  is  outmoded  and  antiquated  today. 
Are  we  going  to  take  those  plans  from 
the   drawing   board   and   put   them   in 
three-dimensional  reality  with  our  stamp 
of  approval  on  them  by  voting  in  favor  of 
this  supplemental  request? 

It  should  be  measured  in  terms  of  an 
expenditure  which  can  confidently  be 
endorsed  by  the  Members  of  this  body 
and  satisfactorily  approved  by  the  mil- 
lions of  sidewalk  superintendents  across 
the  country — the  taxpayers  that  will  foot 
the  bill. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  this  $21,- 
300,000  supplemental  appropriation  for 
construction  of  mint  facilities. 

In  closing,  let  me  state  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  building  the  new  mint  in 
Philadelphia.  I  do  object  to  the  present 
site  in  Philadelphia  because  it  is  inade- 
quate for  our  needs. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  report  which  accompanies  this  bill 


is  of  particular  value  because  of  the 
data  provided  on  operations  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity  Act. 

Experience  in  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Oklahoma  strongly 
supports  the  committee  report  on  the 
achievements  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  and  Project  Head  Start,  wnich 
together  have  accounted  for  nearly  75 
percent  of  direct  program  benefits  under 
the  1964  act. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  com- 
mittee that  a  period  of  10  months  is  a 
very  short  time  in  which  to  evaluate  a 
program  of  this  magnitude,  and  I  also 
agree  that  phenomenal  results  have 
been  attained  in  this  short  period — es- 
pecially in  Head  Start  and  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps. 

It  is  easy  to  criticize  and  to  find  faults 
in  any  major  goverrmiental  undertaking. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  the  gov- 
ernmental program  is  directed  at  such 
tremendous  problems  as  are  involved  in 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

The  committee,  while  undoubtedly 
well  aware  of  the  program's  well-adver- 
tised failures  and  mistakes  in  some  areas, 
has  wisely  decided  to  provide  funds  to 
continue  its  broad  operations,  while  call- 
ing for  "a  firmer  foundation  for  the  pro- 
gram in  future  years." 

I  support  the  committee  bill  and  urge 
its  approval. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  added  reason  of 
high  priority  for  support  of  this  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  is  that  it  pro- 
vides funds  to  activate  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration. 

I  regret  that  the  committee  has  not 
provided  the  full  administration  request, 
particularly  as  it  applies  to  regional 
economic  planning,  and  hope  the  other 
body  will  make  up  the  difference  and 
permit  this  vital  program  to  move  for- 
ward on  schedule. 

The  Ozarks  regional  development  pro- 
gram is  awaiting  these  funds  to  get 
moving,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
further  delay  in  establishment  of  this 
great  undertaking. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  under 
consideration  today  carries  a  high  price 
tag  of  over  $4  billion.  There  are  many 
requests  for  funds  which  are  well-con- 
sidered and  deserve  approval;  but  there 
are  a  number  of  areas  where  economies 
should  be  made. 

Today  I  want  to  declare  my  support 
again  of  this  Nation's  efforts  to  join  with 
industry  in  the  development  of  a  super- 
sonic transport  for  the  1970's.  This  ap- 
propriations bill  includes  $140  million 
for  the  phase  two  development  program 
being  conducted  imder  direction  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  A  total  of 
$220  million  will  be  required  for  this 
18-month  development  phase. 

Since  1961  the  Congress  has  appro- 
priated $91  million  for  this  vital  program. 
However,  we  are  still  approximately  15 
months  away  from  a  go  or  no-go  deci- 
sion. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  and  British 
have  widened  their  lead  time  over  the 
United  States  in  the  development  of  the 
Concorde  supersonic  transport.  Avia- 
tion Week  and  Space  Technology  maga- 
zine on  July   12,   1965,  reporting  from 
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Geneva,  discussed  the  stretchout  of  the 
supersonic  transport  program  by  the 
United  States,  stating: 

U.S.  decision  to  stay  In  the  supersonic 
transport  race  has  added  new  Impetus  to 
the  Anglo-French  Concorde  project,  but  de- 
ferral of  construction  of  U.S.  prototypes  has 
convinced  airline  officials  in  Europe  that 
the  time  gap  between  the  two  programs  con- 
tinues to  widen. 

The  article  also  pointed  to  French  ela- 
tion over  the  U.S.  decision  stating: 

European  industry  Is  now  persuaded  that 
the  U.S.  program  will  eventually  materialize, 
but  the  deferral  of  prototsrpe  work  has  elated 
French  Indtistry  and  government  officials  and 
has  provided  strong  encouragement  over 
sales  prospects  of  the  Concorde. 

Opinions  over  the  final  outcome  of  the 
race — and  the  French  are  firmly  convinced 
that  a  race  is  on — vary  widely.  The  general 
feeling  is  that  the  Concorde  will  hit  its  cer- 
tification target  date  of  1971  and  that  a  U.S. 
airplane  will  not  be  In  the  air  before  1975. 

While  there  is  a  tendency  to  down- 
grade the  technical  quality  and  market- 
ability of  a  Russian  supersonic  transport, 
nevertheless  the  United  States  also  trails 
the  Soviet  Union  in  supersonic  transport 
development. 

I  certainly  recognize  the  complexities 
(if  such  a  development  program.  There 
ure  many  problems  which  must  be  re- 
solved. Apparently  we  have  been  ap- 
l>roaching  this  program  with  timidity. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  ad- 
ministration's stretchout  of  the  develop- 
ment phase  in  view  of  the  market  po- 
tential outlined  by  the  administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

We  are  told  there  is  a  market  poten- 
tial among  commercial  airlines  for  400  to 
800  aircraft.  The  national  impact  of 
the  production  program  based  on  such 
potential  would  be  approximately  $10  to 
$20  billion  over  a  20-^ear  "period.  Ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  the  production 
effort  will  be  distributed  among  approxi- 
mately 10.000  subcontractors,  suppliers 
and  vendors  in  some  40  States. 

The  FAA  administrator  has  reported 
that  nearly  $10  million  in  deposits  have 
been  received  for  96  delivery  positions 
based  on  a  delivery  deposit  of  $100,000 
per  aircraft  ordered. 

A  study  made  by  the  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute  revealed  that  it  will 
cost  America  $2 '  4  billion  in  lost  revenues 
if  we  decide  not  to  build  the  supersonic 
transport.  It  will  yield  a  profit  of  $2% 
billion  if  we  do. 

Beyond  the  financial  benefits,  we  must 
remember  the  free  world  continues  to 
look  for  leadership  in  the  field  of  Avia- 
tion to  the  United  States.  ' 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Appropria- 
tions subcommittee.  General  McKee  said 
that  this  18-month  development  phase 
would  not  preclude  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  speed  this  program 
up.  I  believe  it  is  important  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  do  so. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  in  order  to  comment  on 
one  item  in  this  bill  of  which  I  strongly 
disapprove,  namely,  the  item  on  page  22 
of  the  bill.  In  chapter  Vn.  legislative 
branch,  which  would  appropriate  $300,- 
000  for  an  extension  of  the  west  front  of 
the  Capitol. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  would  be 
making  a  very  serious  mistake,  both  his- 
torically and  esthetically,  to  spend  any 
money  at  all  in  furtherance  of  the  pres- 
ent plans  and  proposals  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  regarding  the  west  front. 

You  can  say  what  you  like  about  the 
earlier  decision  to  extend  the  east  front. 
I  was  not  in  the  House  when  that  deci- 
sion was  made.  But  at  least  there  was 
some  merit  to  moving  the  east  front  out 
to  balance  the  overhanging  dome.  And 
v;e  were  short  of  office  space  when  the  ex- 
tension was  authorized. 

But  neither  argument,  Mr.  Chairman, 
applies  in  the  case  of  the  west  front.  The 
balance  along  the  west  front  is  perfect. 
The  proposal  of  the  Architect  would  com- 
pletely disrupt  that  balance  and  destroy 
a  view  of  the  Capitol  that  has  been  fa- 
miliar for  over  150  years.  Besides  that, 
we  certainly  have  no  need  of  additional 
office  space,  some  iV2  acres  of  it.  We 
have  all  we  need  and  more  now  In  the 
three  office  buildings.  While  space  in 
the  Capitol  might  be  more  convenient  it 
certainly  does  not  warrant  destroying 
the  character  and  balance  of  tihs  impor- 
tant and  historic  building. 

But  most  of  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
pose this  extension  because  if  it  goes 
through  it  means  that  the  last  remaining 
exterior  facade  of  the  original  Capitol 
Building,  dating  back  to  1800,  will  be  for- 
ever covered  from  view.  We  ought  to 
preserve  our  historic  shrines  and  build- 
ings, not  cover  them  up  with  garish  imi- 
tations. This  country  went  to  great  ex- 
pense to  preserve  the  original  walls  of  the 
White  House  when  reconstruction  was 
undertaken  in  1948.  I  believe  we  should 
do  no  less  in  the  case  of  the  U.S.  Capitol, 
seat  of  the  world's  greatest  deliberative 
body. 

Oh  I  will  be  told  that  the  present  sand- 
stone walls  are  crumbling.  Of  course 
they  are.  I  have  seen  them.  They  need 
to  be  shored  up  and  strengthened.  And 
I  have  seen  the  engineering  report  which 
says  that  the  only  way  you  can  save 
these  walls  is  to  cover  them  up.  But, 
Mr.  Chairman,  engineering  reports  are 
like  lawyers'  briefs.  You  can  get  them 
to  prove  either  side  you  want.  You  get 
what  you  pay  for.  I  Just  do  not  believe 
that  this  great  Nation,  so  technically 
advanced  that  we  can  orbit  2  men  for 
8  days  in  space,  cannot  find  it  possible 
to  preserve  the  west  front  of  the  Cap- 
itol v.'ithout  destroying  its  historic  in- 
tegrity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  the  com- 
mittee report  indicates  this  $300,000  is 
only  for  preliminary  studies,  that  we 
must  still  approve  the  final  plans  and 
appropriate  the  construction  money. 
Nevertheless  the  cat  is  out  of  the  bag. 
The  plan  is  plainly  indicated.  The  time 
to  stop  it  is  now.  not  2  years  hence. 

I  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  had  the 
eloquence  of  the  poet  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  who  with  his  pen  saved  that 
great  American  sjjlp  that  lies  tied  up 
and  still  commissioned  in  Boston  Harbor, 
the  U.SJS.  Constitution.  "Old  Ironsides." 

Aye,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down. 

Long  has  It  waved  on  high. 
And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 

That  banner  In  the  sky. 


Holmes  saved  "Old  Ironsides"  from 
destruction  and  death  with  those  his- 
toric lines.  We  here  in  this  House  could 
write  even  more  eloquent  poetry  today 
by  defeating  this  appropriation  and  mak- 
ing it  crystal  clear  that  no  one,  not 
even  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  shall 
tear  down  the  walls  of  the  historic  U.S. 
Capitol  which  have  proudly  proclaimed 
our  liberty  for  165  years. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  exceptions,  I  support  this  bill. 
I  have  reservations,  for  example,  about 
the  foundation  for  the  arts  and  the  su- 
personic transport  and  have  voted 
against  them  in  the  past.  The  Congress 
has  spoken,  however,  and  I  cannot  vote 
against  the  bill  because  of  these  two 
items. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  administra- 
tion requests  for  appropriations  for  the 
Rural  Water  and  Sanitation  Facilities 
Act  and  the  Water  Quality  Act  were  not 
before  the  Committee  in  time  to  include 
them  in  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. Rather  than  delay  acting  on  sup- 
plemental appropriations,  and  to  ex- 
pedite the  business  of  the  House,  today's 
bill  was  reported  with  no  provision  for 
funds  for  these  very  important  pro- 
grams. However,  it  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  such  requests  will  be  made  to 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
in  time  for  inclusion  in  their  bill.  I  am 
confident  that  there  will  be  no  problem 
in  accepting  such  an  inclusion. 

I  note  that  today's  bill  provides  only 
one-half  of  the  sum  authorized  In  title 
VII  of  the  Housing  Act  for  basic  water 
and  sewer  facilities.  I  hope  that  this  is 
not  a  precedent,  and  that  the  requests 
made  to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee are  for  the  entire  authorization: 
$150  million  for  the  Water  Quality  Act, 
and  $50  million  for  the  Rural  Sanitation 
Act.  There  Is  absolutely  no  excuse,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  tolerate  the  further 
pollution  of  our  rivers  and  streams  for 
lack  of  adequate  sewage  facilities.  This 
is  one  problem  where  we  know  the  need, 
the  solution,  and  the  deplorable  conse- 
quences of  our  failme  to  act. 

The  administration  should  have  re- 
quested and  the  Congress  should  appro- 
priate, regardless  of  the  absence  of  such 
a  request,  the  full  authorized  amounts 
for  waste  disposal  and  water  facilities. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
budget  estimates  that  were  considered  by 
the  subcommittee  on  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  related  agencies  were  prac- 
tically all  the  direct  result  of  legislation 
that  has  recently  been  enacted.  In  11 
instances  this  legislation  passed  the 
House  by  large  majorities.  In  several 
instances  the  requests  are  below  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 
In  view  of  these  facts  and  in  view  of  the 
important  nature  of  these  programs  the 
committee  has  made  very  few  cuts  and 
the  cuts  which  have  been  made  are  rela- 
tively small. 

The  first  item  Included  in  this  chap- 
ter is  $2,727,000  to  enable  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  carry  out  the 
Drug  Abuse  Control  Amendments  of  1965. 
This  is  the  full  amount  requested.  The 
abuse  of  drugs  used  for  nonmedical  pur- 
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poses  has  become  a  major  health  and 
social  problem.  It  has  spread  and  in- 
tensified during  the  past  decade  and 
there  has  been  increasing  Involvement 
of  criminal  organization.  This  legisla- 
tion establishes  controls  for  the  depres- 
sant and  stimulant  drugs — the  so-called 
pep  pills  and  sleeping  pills.  It  also  pro- 
vides better  controls  concerning  counter- 
feit drugs  which  have  increasingly  be- 
come a  problem  in  the  drug  industry. 

For  the  Office  of  Education  the  bill 
includes  the  full  amount  of  the  request 
for  $4  million  authorized  by  Public  Law 
89-105  for  additional  research  and  dem- 
onstration activities  aimed  at  improving 
the  programs  for  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children  in  this  country.  $2  mil- 
lion was  appropriated  for  this  purpose 
in  the  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  appropriation  bill  for  1966,  how- 
ever, the  need  for  research  in  this  area 
has  been  so  great  that  this  program  has 
committed  all  but  $500,000  of  the  $2  mil- 
lion just  to  support  research  which  was 
begun  prior  to  this  year.  Thus,  this  addi- 
tional $4  million  will  provide  the  funds 
desperately  needed  for  new  research 
projects.  Ten  percent  or  more  of  the 
children  in  our  schools  have  physical, 
intellectual,  social,  or  communications 
handicaps  of  such  severity  that  present 
educational  procedures  are  not  adequate 
to  prepare  them  to  assume  their  proper 
places  in  today's  society.  This  inability 
to  cope  with  the  handicapped  10  percent 
of  the  school  population  also  damages 
the  schools  effectiveness  with  the  rest 
of  their  students.  The  additional  funds 
will  be  used  to  support  projects  in  all 
areas  of  the  handicapped. 

The  appropriation  of  these  funds  rep- 
resents the  very  serious  determination  of 
Congress  that  effective  programs  be  de- 
veloped and  implemented  for  the  bene- 
fit of  handicapped  children.  But  money 
alone  will  not  suffice  to  bring  about  the 
new  ideas  and  new  programs  so  desper- 
ately needed  right  now.  The  effective 
use  of  these  funds  and  the  future  of 
handicapped  children  will  depend  upon 
the  way  the  funds  are  managed  by  the 
Office  of  Education.  The  Office  of  Edu- 
cation must  determine  the  educational 
needs  of  handicapped  children  and  in- 
vest the  funds  accordingly.  Because  of 
this  need  for  a  systematic  determination 
of  priorities  and  for  sensitive  and  intelli- 
gent management  of  these  funds,  I  firmly 
believe  that  a  single  unit  within  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  should  be  designated  as 
the  one  to  manage  the  funds  and  that 
such  funds  do  not  become  a  part  of  a 
common  pool  to  be  drawn  from  at  ran- 
dom by  a  variety  of  units. 

The  bill  includes  funds  for  several  ex- 
tremely important  activities  in  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  The  committee  has 
approved  the  full  amount  in  each  In- 
stance. The  first  of  this  group  is  $2,835.- 
000  for  chronic  diseases  and  health  of 
the  aged,  of  which  $2,750,000  is  for  grants 
to  States.  This  appropriation  is  needed 
to  carry  out  new  authority,  for  assisting 
State  programs  for  combating  mental 
retardation,  contained  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1965.  Previous 
legislation  and  appropriations  have  pro- 
vided funds  for  planning  mental  retar- 
dation facilities  and  services  that  are  so 


desperately  needed  in  practically  every 
State  In  the  Nation.  This  small  amount 
of  funds  contained  in  the  bill  is  to  assist 
the  States  in  implementing  the  plans 
drawn  up  under  the  previous  program. 

The  next  Item  in  the  bill  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  is  $8  million  for 
the  community  inununization  program 
carried  out  by  the  Communicable  Dis- 
ease Center,  This  request  was  Included 
in  the  original  President's  budget  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  in  January  but  was 
disallowed  at  that  time  since  authoriza- 
tion for  the  program  had  expired.  This 
authorization  has  since  been  extended. 
Since  the  committee  took  technical 
credit  for  an  $8  million  reduction  in  the 
budget  in  connection  with  the  regular 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill,  this 
amount  is  shown  in  the  report  table  as 
an  increase  in  connection  with  this  bill. 
Actually  the  new  authorization  is  for 
$11  million,  and  some  members  of  the 
committee  felt  that  more  than  the 
amount  carried  in  the  bill  should  be  ap- 
propriated. However,  no  revision  was 
made  in  the  original  budget  request  and 
the  full  amount  of  that  request  was  ap- 
proved by  the  committee.  The  main 
purpose  of  this  appropriation  is  to  carry 
out  the  revised  authority  which  adds 
measles  to  the  diseases  for  which  vac- 
cination assistance  can  be  given.  Mea- 
sles is  the  most  infectious  of  the  child- 
hood diseases,  attacking  about  4  million 
children  each  year,  leading  to  many  se- 
rious complications,  and  causing  about 
500  deaths.  Fortunately,  we  now  have 
vaccines  to  prevent  the  disease,  but  im- 
fortunately,  the  extent  of  utilization  is 
quite  low.  Under  this  program  grants 
will  be  made  to  States  and  commimlties 
to  assist  them  in  conducting  comprehen- 
sive immunization  programs  against  this 
disease,  and  will  continue  the  old  pro- 
gram against  polio,  diphtheria,  whoop- 
ingcough,  and  tetanus. 

The  bill  carries  an  Item  of  $3  million 
under  "Community  health  practice  and 
research"  which  was  also  carried  in  the 
President's  budget  submitted  last  Janu- 
ary and  denied  because  of  the  expira- 
tion of  authority  for  the  migrant  health 
project  grant  program.  The  authoriza- 
tion for  this  program  has  since  been  ex- 
tended and  expanded  to  provide  an  au- 
thorization of  $7  million.  As  in  the  im- 
mediately preceding  item  there  are  some 
who  feel  that  the  full  authorization 
should  be  provided,  however,  the  budget 
has  not  been  revised  and  the  full  amount 
of  the  budget  is  contained  in  the  bill. 
Also,  as  with  respect  to  the  previous  item, 
the  committee  took  credit  for  a  reduction 
in  the  budget  in  connection  with  the 
regular  annual  bill  so  this  is  shown  as  a 
plus  in  the  committee's  report  on  this 
bill. 

There  are  also  two  other  items  in  con- 
nection with  "Community  health  prac-; 
tice  and  research,"  which  are  directly 
connected  with  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965.  The  first  is  $9 
million  for  formula  grants  to  States  for 
an  accelerated  program  of  developing 
home  health  services.  Beneficiaries 
under  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1965  will  be  entitled  to  100  home 
health  visits  in  any  calendar  year  after 
a  period  of  care  In  a  hospital  or  extended 


care  facility.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
our  Nation's  health  services,  but  it  is  a 
fact,  that  the  availability  of  such  home 
services  is  exceedingly  limited  in  almost 
all  communities  and  is  totally  lacking  in 
many.  I  am  not  sure  that  $9  million  is 
going  to  be  sufficient  to  make  a  real  start 
in  correcting  this  problem  but  there  is 
real  hope  that,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  States  and  communities,  significant 
progress  can  be  made.  Our  committee 
will  certainly  make  a  careful  reevalua- 
tion  of  this  program  when  we  act  on  the 
next  annual  appropriation  bill. 

The  last  item  under  "Community 
health  practice  and  research"  is  $2,100,- 
000  which  is  a  transfer  from  the  social 
security  trust  funds  to  provide  for  the 
administrative  expenses  necessary  for 
the  Public  Health  Service  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities  related  to  the  profes- 
sional health  aspects  of  the  program  of 
health  Insurance  for  the  aged. 

The  last  Public  Health  Sefrvice  item  is 
an  appropriation  of  $19,700,000  to  the 
National  Institutes  of  Mental  Health  to 
carry  out  the  new  authorization  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  staffing  mental  health 
centers.  The  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
has  been  widely  hailed  as  providing  for 
the  greatest  advance  in  the  treatment  of 
mental  diseases  of  any  program  yet  de- 
vised. While  this  act  has  served  as  a 
stimulus  toward  establishment  of  a  na- 
tionwide community  based  program  of 
services  for  the  mentally  HI,  it  quickly 
became  obvious  that  the  majority  of  the 
Nation's  communities,  and  especially  the 
less  affluent  communities,  would  have  to 
have  help  in  financing  the  initial  staffing 
of  the  new  centers  while  local  financing 
was  being  arranged  to  support  continuing 
operations.  The  important  legislation 
authorizing  this  Federal  assistance 
passed  the  House  by  unanimous  vote. 

There  are  several  items  in  the  bill  for 
the  Social  Security  Administration  and 
the  Welfare  Administration  all  of  which 
were  authorized  by  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965  or  are  for  the  nec- 
essary costs  of  administering  these  new 
programs.  These  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly discussed  in  connection  with  the 
authorizing  legislation  that  was  passed 
this  session  of  Congress  that  I  will  not  go 
into  them  in  detail.  I  would  like  to  point 
out,  however,  that  the  amount  carried  for 
"Grants  for  maternal  and  child  welfare" 
is  another  item  where  the  authorization 
exceeds  the  amount  of  the  request.  The 
request  was  for  $25  million  which  is  the 
amount  contained  in  the  bill.  This  wUl 
provide  $15  million  to  initiate  a  new  and 
very  much  needed  program  of  project 
grants  to  provide  health  screening,  diag- 
nosis, preventive  and  treatment  services 
for  children,  particularly  in  areas  with  a 
concentration  of  low-income  families. 
It  also  provides  a  $5  million  Increase  for 
the  grant  program  for  maternal  and 
child  health  services,  and  $5  million  for 
the  grant  prc^ram  for  services  for  crip- 
pled children.  These  were  all  authorized 
by  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1965  and,  in  addition,  a  $5  million  in- 
crease for  the  grant  program  for  child 
welfare  services  was  so  authorized.  I 
personally  cannot  understand  why  there 
was  no  request  for  the  additional  $5  mil- 
lion for  welfare  services  since  there  Is 
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such  an  obvious  need  for  at  least  this  ad- 
ditional amount. 

One  of  the  items  reduced  somewhat  by 
the  committee  was  the  request  for 
$326,000  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  considerable 
amount  of  recently  enacted  legislation, 
adding  new  programs  and  expanding  old 
programs  of  the  Department,  has  added 
substantially  to  the  responsibilities  and 
workload  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 
For  fiscal  year  1965,  appropriations  pro- 
vided for  101  positions  in  his  immediate 
office.  In  recognition  of  the  additional 
workload,  Congress  provided  for  12  ad- 
ditional positions  in  the  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act  for 
1966.  The  supplemental  request  was  for 
an  additional  36  positions.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  12  positions  had  already 
been  allowed  in  connection  with  the  regu- 
lar bill  the  committee  felt  that  an  ad- 
ditional 18  would  be  sufficient  to  permit 
the  Secretary  to  adequately  discharge  his 
responsibilities. 

The  increase  provides  eight  additional 
positions  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
health  and  medical  affairs.  In  this 
broad  field  ii^volving  some  40  appropria- 
tion items  and  a  vast  array  of  activities, 
there  has  been  a  substantial  amount  of 
new  legislation  during  the  last  year. 
The  other  10  additional  positions  were 
allowed  to  establish  a  new  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, and  provide  the  necessary  staff, 
to  be  available  to  carry  out  responsi- 
bilities in  any  areas  where  the  Secretary 
determined  staff  assistance  was  most 
needed.  The  committee  denied  the  re- 
quest for  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  spe- 
cial programs  and  staff.  A  similar  re- 
quest was  contained  in  the  President's 
budget  submitted  in  January  and  was 
denied  by  Congress  in  connection  with 
the  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  appropriation  bill  for  1966.  The 
committee  also  denied  the  request  for  a 
new  assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  water 
pollution  and  staff.  A  new  organization 
is  to  be  established  in  the  Department 
to  administer  the  water  pollution  pro- 
gram. A  majority  of  the  committee 
felt  that  the  establishment  of  a  new  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  the  same  purpose 
should  at  least  be  postponed  imtil  more 
is  known  regarding  the  details  of  the 
organization  to  be  established  to  admin- 
ister the  program.  There  was  also  some 
feeling  that  it  is  unwise  to  establish  as- 
sistant secretaries  for  indi\idual  pro- 
grams such  as  this.  It  could  be  opening 
Pandora's  box  and  inviting  the  support- 
ers of  a  great  many  individual  programs, 
that  such  supporters  would  consider  just 
as  important  as  water  pollution,  to  in- 
sist on  assistant  secretaries  to  lend  equal 
stature  to  their  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  item  in  this 
chapter  is  also  by  far  the  largest.  The 
bill  includes  $1^2  billion,  the  amount  of 
the  request,  for  the  economic  opportu- 
nity program.  While  this  is  a  very  large 
Slim,  it  is  certainly  conservative.  Both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  passed  author- 
ization bills  in  excess  of  this  amount.  It 
is  $285  million  less  than  the  authoriza- 
tion finally  enacted,  and  is  $400  million 
less  than  the  amount  that  this  House 
passed  just  a  few  months  ago.    Com- 


pared to  the  potential  of  the  program 
in  1966  as  measured  by  the  estimated 
demand  from  the  States  and  communi- 
ties, even  the  authorization  is  conserva- 
tive and  the  amount  carried  in  the  bill 
is  short  by  at  least  $500  million 

As  the  committee  report  states,  this 
agency  has  shown  a  remarkable  ability 
to  get  a  complex,  multifaceted  program 
moving  expeditiously  and  in  an  efficient 
manner.  The  committee  report  goes  on 
to  point  out  that  just  in  the  first  10 
months  of  this  program  1.3  million  poor 
persons  directly  benefited.  When  you 
consider  that  the  families  of  these  per- 
sons also  benefited  in  most  cases,  the 
total  of  people  benefited  directly  and  in- 
directly will  approach  5  million. 

The  almost  400  pages  of  healings  on 
this  program  are  full  of  specific  examples 
of  benefits  derived  from  the  many  pro- 
grams and  subprograms  this  agency  ad- 
ministers. A  few  examples — the  commit- 
tee was  told  that  the  average  enroUee  in 
the  conservation  camps  gains  15  pounds 
during  the  first  month  of  training.  In 
the  short  time  that  the  conservation  cen- 
ters have  been  in  existence,  enroUees 
have  spent  1.821  man-hours  in  firefight- 
ing  and  building  firebreaks;  they  built 
250  family  units  for  picnicking  and 
camping;  they  laid  1,280  yards  of  pipe 
and  tile  lines;  put  up  640  signs;  built 
2,000  yards  of  diversion  ditches;  built  and 
maintained  administrative  facilities,  in- 
cluding 809  equipment  and  supply  store- 
houses, 80  service  and  repair  shops,  and 
so  on.  As  a  result  of  counseling  efforts 
and  special  programs  worked  out  co- 
operatively with  the  schools,  300  of  the 
1,200  out-of -school  neighborhood  youth 
corp  enrollees  in  Cleveland  are  expecting 
to  return  to  school  this  fall.  The  Salt 
Lake  City  neighborhood  youth  corp  di- 
rector reports  that  between  30  and  40 
percent  of  the  dropouts  in  that  out-of- 
school  program  are  returning  to  school. 
A  sample  of  the  medical  examinations 
given  Head  Start  children  shows  that 
dental  referrals  were  made  for  56  percent 
of  the  children,  5  percent  had  been  ex- 
posed to  tuberculosis,  3  percent  had  hear- 
ing problems,  4  percent  had  visual  prob- 
lems, and  1  percent  of  the  children  had 
speech  defects.  Formal  requests  have 
been  received  for  more  than  6,500  VISTA 
volunteers  in  excess  of  those  that  have 
already  been  placed.  This  is  just  a 
sampling  of  the  many  examples  of  ac- 
complishment and  successes  in  connec- 
tion with  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  been  maligned  in  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  During  the  course  of 
our  hearings  many  of  the  specific  in- 
stances involved  in  these  newspaper  and 
magazine  stories  and  in  the  Congres- 
siON.^L  Record  were  brought  up  for  dis- 
cussion. In  all  but  one  instance  these 
stories  proved  to  be  completely  erroneous 
or  so  distorted  and  exaggerated  as  to 
constitute  imtruths.  Satisfactory  ex- 
planations were  given  for  every  one  of 
them  except  an  instance  brought  to  the 
committee's  attention  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  Involving 
the  use  of  small  purchase  orders  to  con- 
tract for  personal  services  of  individuals. 
When  it  was  confirmed  that  this  proce- 


dure had  been  followed  in  the  one  in- 
stance. Director  Shriver  immediately 
agreed  that  this  was  a  very  poor  practice 
and  assured  the  committee  that  it  would 
be  discontinued.  He  also  had  a  complete 
search  made  of  the  OEO's  records  and 
advised  the  committee  that  this  proce- 
dure had  been  utilized  for  similar  pur- 
poses in  10  instances,  totaling  $20,000.  I 
submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  comes 
about  as  close  to  a  perfect  record  as  any 
program  of  this  size  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  come.  For  an  agency  to 
undergo  the  searching  questions  which 
were  raised  in  our  hearings  and  come  up 
with  about  one  three-hundred-and- 
fiftieth  of  1  percent  of  their  funds  having 
been  spent  in  a  doubtful  manner  is  about 
as  good  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  get. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  discussed  here 
some  very  worthwhile  programs  that 
greatly  benefit  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly all  of  the  people  of  our  Nation. 
In  closing,  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  this 
body  to  speak  briefly  about  a  somewhat 
personal  matter.  As  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  handles  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
antipoverty  program,  I  am  continually 
frustrated  and  embarrassed  by  the  fact 
that  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island  does 
not  take  advantage  of  these  programs  as 
it  should.  Frankly  it  is  one  of  the  more 
backward  States  in  the  Nation  in  this 
regard.  I  am  not  going  into  great  de- 
tail at  this  time,  but  I  would  like  to  have 
in  the  Record  at  least  one  good  example 
that  will  only  take  2  or  3  minutes  of  the 
Members'  time. 

During  the  past  3  years,  this  Congress 
has  brought  about  a  revolution  in  the 
area  of  mental  health  and  mental  re- 
tardation. The  Mental  Retardation  Fa- 
cilities and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963  is  a 
landmark  in  the  history  of  our  humane 
national  concern  for  those  aflBicted  with 
these  maladies.  But  the  Congress  found 
it  was  not  enough  to  provide  all  the  im- 
petus that  was  needed;  thus,  this  year 
w'i  added  amendments  to  the  act  to  al- 
low for  staffing  assistance  for  mental 
health  centers  and  we  authorized  even 
greater  expenditures  than  had  originally 
been  planned  for  mental  retardation. 

I  personally  take  great  pride  in  the 
fact  that  as  chairman  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  I  participated  in  the  ac- 
tions of  the  88th  and  89th  Congresses 
to  enact  these  laws  to  provide  funds  that 
will  stimulate  the  construction  of  men- 
tal health  centers  and  mental  retarda- 
tion facilities. 

As  you  know,  this  legislation  was  de- 
signed as  a  stimulus.  We  in  Congress 
had  no  intention  of  supplanting  local  or 
State  programs  with  Federal  programs 
We  left  the  next  step  up  to  each  State  it- 
self. Federal  funds  were  available,  but 
they  provided  only  enough  to  interest 
communities  and  States  in  attempting 
to  find  additional  methods  of  financing. 

The  act,  and  its  amendments,  require 
that  State  plans  for  the  use  of  alloted 
funds  be  prepared,  opening  the  way  for 
individual  communities  to  develop  their 
own  local  plans  for  participation  in  the 
program.    And,  as  I  see  it,  this  is  true 
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cooperation  between  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment  and  the  States. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a  great  deal  of 
sadness  that  I  have  observed  the  slowness 
with  which  the  Grovernor  of  my  own 
State  of  Rhode  Island  has  moved  to  avail 
us  of  this  Federal  assistance.  Our  citi- 
zens have  suffered  from  a  lack  of  leader- 
ship in  a  field  where  dynamic  leadership 
is  vital. 

In  the  area  of  mental  health,  for  exam- 
ple, otu"  Governor's  comprehensive  State 
mental  health  plan  recommends  a  per- 
manent Governor's  coimcil  on  mental 
health  with  full-time  professional  and 
clerical  staff.  The  plan  also  emphasizes 
the  distinctive  featm-es  of  the  State:  its 
small  geographic  size  and  the  compara- 
tively easy  geographical  accessibility  to 
mental  health  services  developed  within 
our  State. 

Because  of  these  features,  Rhode  Is- 
land is  in  a  position  to  establish  special- 
ized units  providing  centralized  services 
for  the  entire  State,  while  continuing 
the  support  of  basic  mental  health  serv- 
ices required  by  the  Federal  program  un- 
der local  mental  health  boards. 

But  comprehensive  planning  in  Rhode 
Island  has  not  yet  led  to  a  practical  plan 
of  action  for  participation  in  the  Federal 
program  for  community  mental  health 
center  consti-uction.  And  I  must  confess 
that  it  is  a  mystery  to  me  why  Rhode  Is- 
land has  not  been  in  the  forefront  of  this 
movement  nationally. 

Already,  seven  States  have  submitted 
center  plans  that  have  been  approved; 
four  others  are  pending.  These  States 
with  approved  plans  include  the  two 
with  the  largest  populations — California 
and  New  York.  If  these  two,  with  their 
immensely  complex  problems  and  their 
broad  geographic  variations,  can  act  to 
take  advantage  of  Federal  assistance  in 
the  center  construction  program — so  too 
can  Rhode  Island. 

Specific  recommendations  regarding 
sources,  methods  and  levels  of  financing 
a  mental  health  program  are  lacking  al- 
together in  the  Rhode  Island  compre- 
hensive plan.  These  must  be  provided, 
and  soon,  by  the  responsible  State  offi- 
cials. 

The  comprehensive  plan  also  recom- 
mends the  development  of  a  model 
mental  health  law  for  Rhode  Island  to  be 
submitted  to  the  general  assembly  at  its 
1966  session.  This  must  be  done;  Rhode 
Island  cannot  continue  to  lag  behind  the 
25  States  that  have  already  enacted  such 
legislation. 

An  extensive  program  for  expanding 
mental  health  facilities  in  Rhode  Island 
has  been  recommended  by  the  Gover- 
nor's council  on  mental  health  in  a  re- 
port that  also  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  several  new  institutions.  The 
council  said  an  estimated  86,000  persons 
in  the  State  were  in  need  of  some  form 
of  psychiatric  care  in  1960,  and  that 
number  could  increase  to  94,200  by  1970. 
Last  year,  approximately  32,800  persons 
were  treated  in  Rhode  Island. 

It  is  just  unbelievable  that  Rhode  Is- 
land is  dragging  its  feet  in  this  area. 

Although  the  council  did  not  give  a 
specific  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
panded program,  it  said  that  treatment 
lor  Rhode  Islanders  would  cost  a  great 


deal  of  money.  The  council  also  rec- 
ommended public  subsidies  for  some  pa- 
tients referred  to  private  psychiatrists. 

Costly  or  not,  the  council's  goals  are 
clearly  reasonable — these  goals  are  ur- 
gent. Failure  to  provide  care  can  result 
in  more  profound,  more  intractable  ill- 
ness. Each  year  of  delay  in  providing 
such  services  produces  its  own  harvest 
of  despair,  and  makes  recovery  and  re- 
habilitation more  difficult  and  expensive. 

In  my  duties  as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress I  have  sought  on  many  occasions 
to  promote  national  programs  built  on 
the  sound  principle  that  mental  health 
is  public  health,  and  thus  must  include 
both  preventive  and  rehabilitative  re- 
sources to  reduce  the  burden  of  disabili- 
ty which  individuals  and  communities 
must  suffer.  I  urge  attention  to  this 
principle  upon  the  officials  of  my  own 
State. 

In  the  area  of  mental  retardation,  the 
situation  is  somewhat  better  although 
here  too  the  lack  of  leadership  in  finding 
the  financial  ways  and  means  for  an  ac- 
tive program  is  handicapping  local  ef- 
forts. 

Rhode  Island  has  submitted  its  mental 
retardation  facilities  plan  to  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  in  this  plan  13  fa- 
cilities are  projected  for  the  State,  based 
on  a  division  of  the  State  into  four  re- 
gions. 

Region  No.  1  includes  Providence, 
Cranston,  and  East  Providence.  For  this 
region  there  are  five  facilities  planned 
to  serve  the  retarded,  with  two  facilities 
in  Providence,  two  in  Cranston,  and  one 
in  East  Providence. 

Region  No.  2,  which  includes  Burrill- 
ville,  Pawtucket,  and  Woonsocket,  has 
planned  three  facilities.  Burrillville  al- 
ready has  facilities,  and  two  would  be 
added  in  Pawtucket,  and  one  in  Woon- 
socket. 

In  region  No.  3,  including  Exeter,  War- 
wick, and  Westerly,  three  new  facilities 
are  planned,  with  one  for  Warwick,  and 
two  for  Westerly.  Exeter  already  has 
some  facilities. 

Region  No.  4  includes  only  Newport, 
where  two  facilities  are  planned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  State  officials  have 
been  guilty  of  sins  of  omission — they 
have  not  pushed  ahead  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  available  to 
them. 

In  Rhode  Island,  I  carmot  understand 
this  attitude.  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
of  the  qualities  needed  for  true  leader- 
ship is  the  ability  to  recognize  opportu- 
nity when  it  arises.  Federal  assistance 
in  mental  health  and  mental  retardation 
programs  provides  an  opportunity  for 
those  of  our  citizens  who  have  suffered 
without  the  help  they  deserve. 

I,  for  one,  would  like  to  see  the  quali- 
ties of  leadership  put  on  display  in  my 
home  State. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  op- 
posed to  several  items  in  this  bill.  I  am 
not  going  to  take  time  to  discuss  them 
all  but  there  is  one  quite  confused  sit- 
uation, that  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  touched  on  briefly, 
that  I  think  should  be  discussed  in  more 
detail. 

For  fiscal  year  1965,  appropriations 
available  to  the  immediate  office  of  the 


Secretary  supported  a  total  of  101  po- 
sitions. In  the  regular  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1966,  Congress  al- 
lowed an  additional  12  positions.  The 
supplemental  request  was  to  add  still 
another  36  positions,  as  follows: 

First.  To  increase  from  8  to  16  the 
number  of  positions  for  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health  and  Medical  Af- 
fairs. 

Second.  Ten  additional  position^  to 
establish  a  third  assistant  secretary  and 
staff. 

Third.  Ten  additional  positions  to 
establish  an  assistant  secretary  for  spe- 
cial programs  and  staff. 

Fourth.  Eight  positions  to  establish  a . 
new  assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Water 
Pollution  and  staff. 

The  hearings  were  very  vague  when  it 
came  to  any  details  concerning  the  re- 
quest. The  witnesses  also  were  unable 
to  explain  why  the  President's  budget 
submitted  in  January  contained  a  re- 
quest for  five  positions  for  a  new  assist- 
ant secretary  for  special  programs  and 
staff;  then,  after  this  was  turned  down 
in  connection  with  the  regular  bill,  it 
was  resubmitted  in  the  supplemental, 
but  for  10  positions  rather  than  5. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Fogarty]  asked: 

Do  you  think  water  pollution  Is  more  im- 
portant than  your  farflung  education  and 
training  programs? 

After  which  the  following  colloquy 
took  place: 

Mr.  Cohen.  Are  you  talking  about  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  or  are  you  talking  about 
Manpower  Development  and  Training? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  No,  an  assistant  secretary. 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  think  there  Is  a  lot  of  merit 
to  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  that  they 
were  so  anxious  that  this  was  not  to  be 
used  as  an  argument  against  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Water  Pollution  that, 
within  days  after  the  hearings,  the  Sec- 
retary annoimced  that  he  was  establish- 
ing a  new  position  of  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Education.  I  am  glad  that  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fo- 
garty] confined  his  comparison  to  just 
water  pollution  and  education;*  If  he  had 
asked  if  they  consider  water  pollution 
to  be  more  important  than  education, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  air  pollution, 
mental  retardation,  alcoholism,  and  a 
few  others,  we  might  have  a  dozen  or 
15  new  Assistant  Secretaries  by  this  time. 

The  bill  includes  the  requested  in- 
crease for  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  and  Medical  Affairs,  and  the  re- 
quested increase  for  the  third  Assistant 
Secretary.  Now  I  would  like  to  quote 
what  the  justifications  to  the  House  com- 
mittee said  about  the  duties  of  the  third 
Assistant  Secretary: 

The  third  Assistant  Secretary  is  expected 
to  perform  those  special  functions  which  are 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Secretary.  The  Sec- 
retary wishes  to  have  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary to  whom  he  can  make  special  assign- 
ments such  as  evaluation  of  particular  pro- 
gram areas,  assisting  the  Secretary  with  spe- 
cial White  House  matters,  including  Wlilte 
House  conferences,  and  nimierous  other  un- 
anticipated responsibilities  which  are  con- 
stantly being  placed  on  the  Secretary  and 
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for  which  the  Secretary  needs  a  small  staff 
headed  by  a  top-level  ofScial. 

They  convinced  a  majority  of  the  com- 
miUee  that  10  additional  positions  were 
needed  for  these  purposes  and  the  funds 
were  Included  in  the  bill.  Now  I  have 
just  received  a  copy  of  the  justifications 
that  went  to  the  Senate  for  the  third 
Assistant  Secretary.  Those  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  third  Assistant  Secretary  will  advise 
the  Secretary  on  educational  policy  matters 
which  are  best  handled  at  the  Department 
level.  He  will  review  and  coordinate  Intra- 
departmental  policies  affecting  fellowships, 
student  loans  and  related  matters  to  Insure 
Departmentwlde  consistency.  He  will  have 
responsibility  for  the  educational  television 
program  and  DHEW  responsibilities  in  the 
manpower  development  and  training  pro- 
gram. Including  liaison  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  He  will  act  as  liaison  with 
other  Federal  agencies  and  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  to  Improve  consistency  of 
approach  to  educational  policy. 

The  Department  has  a  relatively  new 
Secretary  who  obviously  has  not  had 
time  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
needs  of  his  office.  Since  the  Presidents 
budget  was  submitted,  the  Department 
has  completely  changed  its  mind  regard- 
ing the  needs  for  an  Assistant  Secretary 
for  special  programs.  Just  since  the 
House  held  hearings  on  this  supple- 
mental, they  have  completely  changed 
their  minds  on  the  functions  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  third  Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  they  will  have  changed  their 
mind  about  other  things  in  connection 
with  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  by  the 
time  these  funds  could  be  appropriated. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  only  reasonable 
thing  to  do  is  to  postpone  making  any 
additional  appropriations  to  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  and  reconsider  this  matter 
in  January  when  we  have  something 
firmer  to  act  upon.  After  all.  the  reg- 
ular Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  gives 
the  Secretary  an  increase  of  over  10  per- 
cent in  the  number  of  positions  above 
those  available  for  fiscal  year  1965  and 
I  am  sure  the  Department  would  not  be 
crippled  by  delaying  further  increases  for 
just  a  very  few  months. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  supply  supplemental  appropria- 
tions (this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act,  1966")  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes,  namely: 

CH.\PTEB   I 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Soil  Conservation  Service 
Mr.  FINO.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

RENT    SUPPLEMENT    APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  months  ago  when 
the  housing  bill  was  under  consideration, 
I  opposed  the  rent  supplement  program 
because  it  was  the  most  controversial 
part  of  the  entire  bill. 

The  main  reason  for  my  objection  was 
that  this  program — a  social  planner's 


dream  disguised  in  housing  terminol- 
ogy— would  give  the  Housing  Adminis- 
trator a  blank  check  to  federalize  Ameri- 
can residential  patterns  and  subsidize 
forced  economic  integration.  This  is 
what  we  were  afraid  of — and  we  were 
right.  That  is  what  the  Housing  Admin- 
istrator is  trying  to  do. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Administra- 
tor admits  his  objective.  He  is  not  con- 
cerned with  helping  poor  people  to  find 
housing.  He  is  after  so-called  economic 
integration.  He  says  so  right  in  his  in- 
structions to  local  FHA  office  directors. 
In  a  letter  of  September  28,  numbered 
NF  letter  63.  the  Administrator  states 
that  criteria  for  approval  of  a  rent  sup- 
plement project  "will  include  full  con- 
sideration of  its  contribution  to  assisting 
in  integrating  economic  groups."  He 
stands  condemned  out  of  his  own  mouth 
as  a  man  up  to  no  good. 

This  program  has  been  full  of  deceit. 
It  was  initially  called  an  experiment, 
yet  it  was  to  be  given  $8  billion  over  a 
40-year  period.    Some  experiment. 

If  you  will  recall,  when  the  Adminis- 
trator realized  that  this  program  was 
doomed  to  defeat,  there  was  a  sudden  re- 
treat— the  program  was  watered  down 
and  a  compromise  was  offered  to  save  it. 
It  passed  the  House  on  a  208-to-202  vote. 
So  instead  of  asking  for  $50  million  for 
this  year,  the  compromise  asked  for  only 
$30  million.  Of  course,  this  was  still  too 
much. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  distinguished 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
slashed  the  rent  supplement  appropria- 
tion from  $30  to  $6  million.  I  can  un- 
derstand the  reluctance  of  the  commit- 
tee to  completely  eliminate  appropria- 
tions for  this  worthless  program,  but 
they  have  made  their  feelings  perfectly 
clear  by  almost  doing  so.  Now  it  is  our 
turn. 

We  ought  to  make  our  feelings  per- 
fectly clear  by  throwing  out  the  last  $6 
million  appropriation  for  this  study  in 
trickery.  The  rent  supplement  program 
is  not  worth  a  penny. 

I  say  this  because  this  program  is  an 
insult  to  the  Congress.  We  warned  the 
Members  of  this  House  that  this  program 
was  a  Trojan  horse.  We  said  that  it 
would  be  as  full  of  abuses  as  a  swiss 
cheese  is  full  of  holes.  We  said  this, 
and  some  of  you  did  not  believe  us.  We 
knew  that  the  regulations  would  be 
chock  full  of  the  loopholes  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator needs  for  his  forced  eco- 
nomic integration.  We  told  you,  and 
we  were  right. 

The  regulations  are  out  now.  They 
just  came  out  recently.  The  Adminis- 
trator held  them  up  for  a  while  until  the 
Appropriations  Committee  had  finished 
its  hearings.  The  Administrator  has  no 
more  respect  for  the  committees  of  the 
Congress  than  he  has  for  the  Congress 
itself.  He  delayed  issuing  his  rent  sup- 
plement regulations  until  20  days  after 
the  Appropriations  Committee  hearings. 
You  have  heard  about  these  regiilations 
already.  They  make  a  mockery  of  the 
rent  supplement  program. 

Let  me  mention  the  worst  regiUations. 
First,  rent  supplements  can  be  used  to 
pay  up  to  70  percent  of  a  tenant's  rent. 


This  degree  of  subsidy  is  gross  paternal- 
ism. Secondly,  a  family  may  qualify  for 
rent  subsidies  even  though  it  has  assets 
of  as  much  as  $25,000.  Those  of  you 
who  thought  that  this  program  is  for 
the  poor  are  wrong.  Nobody  concerned 
with  the  poor  would  implement  a  regu- 
lation like  this. 

Another  bad  regulation  allows  a  fam- 
ily with  four  children  to  collect  payments 
for  a  four-bedroom  apartment.  What 
percentage  of  our  American  families  with 
fom*  children  have  four-bedroom  hous- 
ing? This  is  not  equity — this  is  trickery 
and  luxury. 

As  I  said,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee was  not  allowed  to  know  about  these 
regulations  while  their  hearings  were  go- 
ing on.  The  Housing  AdminLstrator  has 
pulled  every  trick  he  knows  to  keep  his 
program  from  being  blasted  on  its  merits. 
From  start  to  finish,  this  program  has 
been  an  insult  to  the  Congress  and  its 
committees,  and  the  guiding  hand  be- 
hind these  insults  has  been  the  Housing 
Administrator.  Some  of  you  may  re- 
member the  special  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  print  that  was  written 
downtown  to  attack  the  committee  mi- 
nority as  liars  for  minority  report  state- 
ments which  have  turned  out  to  be  true. 
Rarely  in  congressional  history  has  one 
man  downtown  sought  so  often  to  pull 
so  much  wool  over  the  eyes  of  so  many  as 
the  Housing  Administrator. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  infamous  rent 
supplement  program  is  in  the  lawbooks, 
but  if  it  has  to  be  on  the  books,  I  urge 
you  to  have  it  there  without  1  red  cent 
of  appropriations. 

When  the  rent  supplement  survived  a 
recommittal  vote  by  a  bare  six  votes,  It 
did  so  under  false  pretenses.  Many 
Members  supporting  it  had  been  con- 
vinced that  possible  abuses  would  not 
occur.  They  were  wrong.  I  hope  they 
know  it.  I  hope  they  know  that  the 
Housing  Administrator  tried  to  make 
suckers  out  of  them.  This  is  their  chance 
to  redeem  themselves.  This  is  their 
chance  to  vote  right  on  rent  supplements. 
This  is  everybody's  chance  to  vote  to  tell 
the  Housing  Administrator  that  he  can- 
not bamboozle  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  get  away  with  it. 

Some  here  may  say  that  $6  million  is 
chickenfeed,  and  that  we  ought  to  let  the 
rent  supplement  program  star\'e  to  death 
in  peace.  This  would  be  a  mistake.  This 
$6  million  is  not  $6  million  at  all.  It  is 
$6  million  worth  of  commitment  to  run 
40  years,  and  that  is  just  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  dollars,  and  once  the 
contracts  are  made  this  year  for  $6  mil- 
lion, we  are  stuck  for  40  years. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  is  a  question  of  re- 
specting the  $6  million  figure  the  com- 
mittee set.  The  committee  had  not  seen 
the  regulations.  Besides,  I  think  they 
had  the  goods  on  the  rent  supplement. 
I  think  that  they  would  have  liked  to 
knock  it  out  completely,  but  they  left 
that  up  to  us.  A  vote  to  knock  out  the 
remaining  $6  million  is  a  vote  for  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  this  House— and 
it  is  also  a  vote  for  commonsense. 

I  urge  your  support  of  the  motion  to 
strike  out  this  $6  million  for  the  rent 
subsidy  program. 


Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  a  few  minutes  to 
say  that  I  am  very  pleased  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  unanimously 
decided  to  grant  $12  million  in  additional 
funds  to  the  USIA  for  stepping  up  and 
increasing  their  informational  activities 
in  Vietnam,  Thailand,  and  southeast  Asia 
generally.  I  am  sure  we  agree  that  al- 
though military  victories  are  important, 
we  really  will  win  or  lose  in  southeast 
Asia  depending  upon  whether  we  can 
compete  for  the  minds  of  the  uncom- 
mitted people  of  the  world. 

The  totalitarian  nations  for  years  have 
recognized  the  uses  of  propaganda.  We 
have  been  a  little  slow  in  doing  likewise, 
but  we  must  counter  the  totalitarian 
claims,  misstatements,  and  falsehoods. 
If  we  do  this,  if  we  tell  our  story  in  a  con- 
vincing way,  we  will  be  well  on  the  way 
to  a  political  victory. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rooney],  who  is  always 
zealous  for  the  rights  of  the  taxpayers  but 
who  is  never  found  wanting  when  money 
is  needed  to  tell  the  American  story  to 
the  people  of  the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

CHAPTER    n 

District  of  Columbia 
Federal  Funds 
Loans  to  District  of  Columbia 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Loans  to 
District  of  Columbia",  $2,000,000,  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  general  fund. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  an  amendment  to  this  par- 
ticular paragraph,  which  also  relates 
to  the  final  paragraph  on  page  3  of  the 
bill.  The  two  portions  of  the  amend- 
ment are  completely  related,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  amendment  may  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  should  like 
to  know  what  the  second  portion  relates 
to.  I  understood  the  gentleman  to  refer 
to  page  3.  Does  the  gentleman  mean 
page  12? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  No.  The 
final  paragraph  of  page  3.  The  first 
paragraph  of  page  3.  I  say  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  relates  to  a  loan 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  in  order  to 
provide  the  funds  set  forth  by  appro- 
priation in  the  final  paragraph  on  page 
3. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    DAVIS 
OP     WISCONSIN 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin:    On    page    3,    Une    6.    strike    out 
2.000,000"  and  insert  "250,000". 


On  Page  3  line  20  strike  out  "2.000,000" 
and  insert  "250,000". 

Mr.  DAVIS  Of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  may  seem  a  rather  insig- 
nificant amendment,  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  bill  amounting  to  $4.2  billion, 
but  I  submit  in  all  sincerity  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  involved  here  than 
the  $1,750,000  which  would  be  reduced 
in  this  appropriation  if  this  amendment 
is  adopted. 

The  $6  million  appropriation  is  con- 
tained in  two  chapters  of  this  bill,  to 
complete  the  planning  and  to  begin  the 
construction  of  the  subway  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  estimates  which 
we  had  in  the  way  of  overall  costs  for 
this  project  before  our  committee 
amounted  to  $431  million,  but  even 
though  we  had  verbal  assurances  from 
some  of  the  people  who  came  before  us 
I  believe  it  is  a  fair  statement  to  say 
that  every  member  of  the  subcommittee 
had  a  very  distinct  uneasiness  and  mis- 
givings that  we  were  talking  about  a  lot 
more  money  than  $431  million,  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislative  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  came  before  us 
in  a  rather  unusual  appearance  ex- 
pressed his  concern  and  his  misgivings 
that  we  were  dealing  vnJ^ih  a  substantial 
amount  of  money,  of  which  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  was  not  being  made 
aware. 

I  think  we  are  all  aware  that  the 
soil  conditions  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  not  what  they  might  be 
back  in  Iowa  or  up  in  New  York  or  Penn- 
sylvania. This  city  was  originally  built 
on  rather  soft  foundations.  We  ran  into 
unusual  conditions  in  cormection  with 
the  construction  of  the  Raybum  Build- 
ing because  no  one  had  bothered  there, 
either,  to  find  out  what  the  difficult  con- 
ditions would  be  under  which  construc- 
tion is  carried  out  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Here  we  are  imdertaking 
to  dig  a  13.1-mile  turmel  underground.  I 
submit  that  the  fair  and  proper  thing 
for  this  Congress  to  do  is  to  spend  a  total 
of  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars,  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  bill  and  half  a  million  dollars 
in  the  portion  relating  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  to  complete  the 
necessary  soil  investigations  and  surveys 
so  that  when  we  come  back  here  in  Jan- 
uary and  consider  this  matter  afresh  in 
the  1967  appropriation  bill  we  will  have 
that  information  available  to  us.  It  does 
not  do  us  much  good  if  we  have  already 
given  the  original  $9  million,  as  the 
budget  contemplated,  or  the  $6  million 
involved  in  this  bill,  and  then  find  out 
that  we  are  going  to  spend  a  great  deal 
more  money  than  the  $431  million  we  are 
talking  about,  because  the  foot  will  be 
firmly  entrenched  in  the  door  then,  and 
the  funds  for  construction  will  have  been 
initiated.  I  think  the  wise  thing  to  do, 
and  it  will  not  result  in  any  unreason- 
able or  unfair  delay  in  the  construction 
of  this  project,  is  to  get  the  complete  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  soil  con- 
ditions where  this  subway  is  to  be  built, 
and  to  complete  the  job  of  soil  investi- 
gations and  surveys  which  the  money 
would  provide  imder  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered.    Then  we  will  have 


a  much  better  idea  as  to  whether  we  are 
talking  about  $431  million  or  $750  million 
in  order  to  build  a  subway  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  think  it  is  commonserise  to  have  all 
of  the  facts  available  that  this  Congress 
can  provide  before  we  commit  ourselves 
to  the  construction  of  a  project  which 
will  run  us  into  a  lot  of  money.  So,  as 
I  said,  while  this  particular  amendment 
would  only  reduce  this  bill  by  $1%  mil- 
lion, I  think  it  can  give  us  the  informa- 
tion we  need  so  that  we  can  tell  in  the 
future  whether  we  want  to  commit  our- 
selves to  this  project.  In  my  opinion, 
we  do  not  have  sufQcient  information  in 
order  to  provide  the  initial  construction 
funds  which  will  irrevocably  commit  us 
to  the  construction  of  a  subway  here  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  August  of  this  year 
Congress  passed  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act  of  1965.  This  act 
authorized  the  agency  to  design,  engineer, 
and  construct  a  rapid  transit  system  here 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  The  act 
further  provided  that  the  rapid  transit 
system  would  cost  a  total  of  $431  million. 
Of  that  amount  $100  million  was  to  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government;  $50 
million  was  to  be  paid  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  borrowed  funds  from  the 
Treasury  and  $281  million  to  be  received 
from  the  issuance  of  bonds.  This  made 
a  total  of  $431  million.  Now,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  several  years  here  in  our  Capital 
City  not  only  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration and  the  Democratic  leadei^  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  but  also  the 
Republican  leaders  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  all  of  those  interested  in  the 
Capital  City  have  requested  time  after 
time  that  we  have  a  rapid  transit  system 
constructed  in  our  capital  system.  For 
a  number  of  years  we  had  some  contro- 
versy about  the  highway  and  the  rapid 
transit  system.  At  all  times,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  on  the  budget 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  have  said 
that  here  in  our  Capital  City  there  is  a 
place  for  both  rapid  transit  and  also  our 
highway  program.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  down  to  this  ix>int  where  in  this 
bill  we  request  $5,679,000  to  start  a  rapid 
transit  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amount  comes  from 
two  subcommittees,  the  subcommittee 
chaired  by  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Denton], 
the  Subcommittee  on  Interior,  which  was 
called  upon  for  $6  million.  The  exact 
amount  was  $5,679,000,  since  the  differ- 
ence of  $321,000  has  heretofore  been  ap- 
propriated. The  District  of  Columbia 
Budget  Subcommittee  was  called  upon 
for  $3  million,  this  $3  million  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  Treasury. 

After  carefully  considering  the  testi- 
mony as  presented  to  our  Subcommittee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Budget  we 
decided  that  for  the  balance  of  fiscal 
year  1966  the  sum  of  $2  million  could  be 
used,  instead  of  the  amount  requested 
of  $3  million.  We  made  a  reduction  of 
$1  million. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Interior  made 
a  reduction  of  $2  million.  That,  Mr. 
Chairman,  makes  a  total  in  this  bill  of 
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$5,679,000  to  start  the  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem underway  during  the  balance  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
say  this  to  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union.  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe 
that  the  rapid  transit  system  can  be 
completed  for  the  sum  of  $431  million.  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  completed 
in  7  years,  and  that  the  bonds  will  be  re- 
tired out  of  the  fare  box.  But  I  want 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  to  know 
that  this  bill  was  passed  in  August  au- 
thorizing the  rapid  transit  system  with- 
out a  roUcall  vote — a  unanimous  deci- 
sion of  the  House.,  At  this  time  we  ask 
the  Members  of  this  Committee  to  sus- 
tain the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Budget  and  approve  the 
amount  contained  in  the  bill  of  $5,679,000 
in  order  to  get  this  system  underway. 

The  rapid  transit  system  will  contain 
24.9  miles  of  line.  The  amount  of  $50 
million  will  be  borrowed  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  over  a  period  of  years  to 
meet  its  share  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
rapid  transit  system.  The  first  $2  mil- 
lion will  be  borrowed  from  the  Treasury, 
and  will  pay  interest  on  this  amount  at 
the  rate  of  about  4Va  percent.  Over  a 
period  of  30  years,  this  will  be  repaid  to 
the  Treasury.  The  $100  million  will  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  Again 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  my  doubts 
that  the  fare  box  will  retire  the  bonds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  should 
be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
presenting  this  matter  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Interior,  as  my  good  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Den- 
ton] will  no  doubt  point  out  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  Mr.  McCarter,  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency,  on  page  574  of 
the  hearings,  very  clearly  stated  that  all 
down  through  the  years  a  study  had  been 
made  of  the  soil  ,and  that  testing  had 
been  completed  at  a  total  cost  of  $118,000, 
and  that  they  had  carefully  considered 
this  matter.  Further,  they  would  con- 
sider this  again  and  again  as  the  transit 
system  proceeded  imder  contract. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis], 
a  member  of  our  committee  and  one  of 
the  able  Members  of  the  House,  would 
simply  slow  down  and  bring  to  a  halt  the 
beginning  of  the  rapid  transit  system  for 
the  city  of  Washington.  This  must  not 
be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  appropriate 
the  full  amount  that  the  committee  ap- 
proved of  $5,679,000  and  get  the  rapid 
transit  system  underway  now. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  amend- 
ment is  defeated. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  has  pointed 
out,  this  appropriation  was  reviewed  by 
two  Appropriation  Committees,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Interior. 

The  District  Committee  recommended 
$2  million,  and  Interior  recommended  $4 
million.  I  certainly  would  object  to  this 
amendment  because  it  proposes  only  to 
cut  the  funds  furnished  by  the  District. 
It  would  reduce  the  District's  share  from 
$2  million  to  $250,000. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  should  be  concerned 
about  that,  because  I  have  an  amend- 
ment at  the  desk  to  cut  the  amoimt  of 
the  Interior  Department. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Let  us  consider  the 
merits  of  the  matter.  Regardless  of  how 
we  may  have  felt  about  the  necessity  for 
building  a  rapid  transit  system,  no  mat- 
ter how  we  felt  about  the  method  of 
financing.  Congress  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  decided  in  favor  of  a  rapid 
transit  system  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Occasionally  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  has  been  criti- 
cized for  legislating.  To  deny  this  appro- 
priation and  not  appropriate  any  money 
could  be  construed  as  a  form  of  legisla- 
tion, and  that  is  not  within  the  spirit  of 
the  law. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin we  should  have  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  involved,  and  we  do  not 
have  that  yet. 

Information  on  soil  content  is  some- 
thing we  need  very  badly.  This  Is  one 
area  where  the  agency  has  done  consid- 
erable work  and  study.  The  Commission 
employed  an  engineering  firm  which  col- 
lected soil  information  from  the  District 
Highway  Commission,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  other  local  gov- 
ernment bodies.  They  also  drilled  some 
116  sampling  holes.  It  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  have  the  contents  of  the  soil 
analyzed.  That  will  represent  a  total 
cost  of  $1.6  million. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr, 
Natcher]  said  he  did  not  think  the  trans- 
it system  could  be  built  for  $431  million. 
Mr.  McCarter  says  it  can.  A  great  many 
engineering  experts  agree  with  him.  We 
have  these  conflicting  views  because  we 
do  not  have  engineering  data  on  all  de- 
tails at  this  time. 

This  bill  provides  a  million  dollars  for 
preliminary  plans  to  determine  where  the 
line  is  going,  design  and  specifications  of 
the  stations  et  cetera.  Practically  all 
the  funds  in  the  bill  Is  for  engineering, 
design  and  planning.  There  have  not 
been  sufBcient  surveys  on  passenger  load 
and  fare  income.  There  has  been  no 
independent  traffic  survey  for  this  item. 
Funds  are  included  in  this  bill  for  such  a 
survey.  All  things  considered,  I  think 
this  appropriation  is  at  a  reasonable  level 
to  accomplish  the  necessary  planning. 
I  think  we  have  reduced  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  minimum,  but  it  provides 
what  we  should  have  to  carry  out  nec- 
essary planning. 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  The  gentle- 
man does  recall,  does  he  not,  that  in  the 
request  that  came  before  our  two  sub- 
committees from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  there  was  a  request  for  $600,000 
to  complete  the  soil  investigation  and 
soil  survey  and  analysis. 

Mr,  DENTON.  The  total  cost  will  be 
$1.6  million. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Do  you  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  have  these  sur- 
veys and  soil  analysis  before  we  conimit 
ourselves  on  this? 

Mr.  DENTON.  This  is  just  the  start  of 
the  project.  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 
But  they  have  done  considerable  woit 
on  soil  analysis  and  soil  surveys  and  will 
do  more  as  they  progress.  In  conclusion, 
if  this  amendment  is  approved  we  will 
just  be  delaying  the  project  and  it  will 
cost  considerably  more  because  costs  will 
undoubtedly  increase  with  any  delay  on 
this  project. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  I  wish  to  express  opposition 
to  the  proposed  amendment  to  cut  this 
figure  for  the  transit  system.  Already 
$118,000  has  been  spent  on  116  borings 
to  establish  the  feasibility  of  this  project. 
All  the  engineers  who  have  been  engaged 
in  this  project  and  some  of  the  best  in 
the  world  have  done  work  on  such  a  sys- 
tem in  Toronto,  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  and  Mon- 
treal. 

Earlier  in  the  debate  the  work  of  the 
firm  of  Dames  &  Moore,  of  New  York- 
one  of  the  best  in  the  world — their  soils 
study  indicate  feasibility  of  this  system. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact 
that  $600,000  has  been  asked  for  addi- 
tional borings.  That  is  true.  But  not 
borings  to  establish  the  feasibility.  That 
has  already  been  established.  The  addi- 
tional borings  that  are  requested  are 
borings  to  determine  engineering  design. 
For  example,  you  may  find  in  block  10 
a  certain  soil  condition.  You  may  find 
down  the  street  in  the  next  block  a  dif- 
ferent condition.  The  purpose  of  addi- 
tional borings  for  which  the  $600,000 
is  to  be  used  is  to  complete  the  plan  for 
engineering  design  for  construction. 

The  design  phase  is  the  next  step  and 
In  this  figure  you  have  requests  for 
money  for  detailed  specifications  for  this 
work.  You  have  money  in  it  for  ease- 
ments. You  have  money  In  it  for  the 
final  contract  design — $3  million  on  the 
basis  of  these  designs  contracts  will  be 
let. 

I  might  point  out,  we  have  gone 
through  this  on  our  committee  time  and 
time  again  and,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
three  different  Presidents  have  requested 
that  we  proceed  on  some  kind  of  a  tran- 
sit system  in  our  Nation's  Capital— my 
Capital  and  your  Capital.  We  have  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  passed  a  bill  to  do 
exactly  that.  Here  Is  our  opportunity 
to  make  allocation  of  funds  which  has 
been  very  carefully  gone  over  in  the 
committee.  I  think  the  appropria- 
tion committee  has  very  wisely  proceeded 
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with  care  and  caution  as  to  the  amount. 
I  know  in  our  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee, there  were  those  of  us  who  had 
some  fear  that  perhaps  the  dollar  flgure 
might  go  higher.  Perhaps  it  will.  But 
we  are  convinced  that  the  engineering  is 
of  the  best  and  we  are  convinced  that  the 
present  management  of  the  system  is  of 
the  best. 

We  believe  we  have  done  everything  we 
need  to  do  to  see  to  it  that  our  dollars  are 
wisely  spent  and  that  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal will  be  given  a  transit  system  that  we 
believe  they  will  need  in  the  future. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  3^eld  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Does  not 
the  gentleman  feel  there  is  enough  rea- 
sonable doubt  about  the  accuracy  of  the 
overall  cost  estimates  in  view  of  the  im- 
certain  conditions  of  the  foundations 
and  the  soil  conditions  here  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  has  been  dem- 
onstrated time  and  time  again  that  we 
ought  to  get  all  of  the  available  informa- 
tion relating  to  these  soil  investigations 
and  surveys  before  we  commit  ourselves 
for  one  dime  before  we  do  anything 
about  the  engineering  design  or  for  con- 
struction costs? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  would  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  If  I  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  gentleman  seems  to  be,  that  all 
the  facts  have  not  been  put  together, 
which  I  think  they  have  been. 

The  $118,000  that  has  been  spent  has 
teen  spent  to  secure  116  borings.  The 
feasibility  of  the  project  has  been  ar- 
rived at  by  engineers  who  have  wide  ex- 
perience in  this  field.  The  $600,000  that 
is  referred  to  is  not  for  borings  to  es- 
tablish feasibility  but  borings  to  estab- 
lish engineering  design. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Which 
would  give  us  a  much  better  estimate  of 
how  much  money  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  No,  that  will  make  no 
difference. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  only  to  advise  the  Members  that 
we  will  dispose  of  this  matter  today,  in- 
cluding the  vote.  When  the  bill  was 
moved  forward  from  Friday  to  Thurs- 
day, it  was  annoimced  that  it  would  be 
disposed  of  today,  including  the  vote. 
After  we  vote  we  will  ask  to  go  over 
until  Monday.  I  make  this  announce- 
ment only  because  so  many  Members 
have  been  inquiring  as  to  whether  the 
vote  would  go  over  until  a  later  date. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr. Davis]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Davis  of 
Wisconsin)  there  were — ayes,  20,  noes, 
76. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Welfare  Administration 

Assistance  to  refugees  in  the  United  States 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Assistance 
to  refugees  in  the  United  States",  $12,600,- 
000. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
today  requesting  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  to  Interest  and 
concern  themselves  In  the  pending  nego- 
tiations between  the  United  States  and 
the  Castro  goveriunent  with  regard  to  the 
entry  of  refugees  Into  the  United  States, 
and  to  hold  hearings  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  Federal  Government  has  the  clear 
responsibility  to  Insure  that  the  burden 
and  the  privilege  of  accommodating 
thousands  of  Cuban  refugees  from  Com- 
munist tyranny  is  shared  by  all  America. 

For  the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
for  the  costs  of  transportation,  housing, 
food,  clothing,  education,  health,  and 
other  matters  has  been  generally  recog- 
nized. The  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress have  and  will,  I  am  sure,  continue 
to  provide  the  necessary  funds. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman],  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  the  members  of  his  subcom- 
mittee have,  and  I  am  sure  will  con- 
tinue, to  be  fair,  reasonable,  and  gen- 
erous In  their  allocation  of  Federal  funds 
for  the  care  of  Cuban  refugees. 

However,  the  burden  Is  more  than 
financial.  The  principal  burden  is  the 
ability  of  any  one  community  to  take  to 
its  heart  and  absorb  into  its  economic 
life  more  thousands  of  those  who  flee 
tyranny. 

The  whole  world  knows  of  the  truly 
outstanding  manner  in  which  the  people 
of  Greater  Miami  have  met  the  problem 
of  the  influx  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Cuban  refugees  heretofore  admitted. 
There  Is  perhaps  no  flner  chapter  In  the 
history  of  humanitarianism.  But  It  Is 
unrealistic  and  unwise  to  stretch  any 
further  the  generosity  and  the  humanity 
of  the  people  of  Greater  Miami  by  as- 
suming or  expecting  that  the  community 
is  prepared  and  willing  now  to  be  the 
terminal  settlement  point  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  more  of  Cuban  refugees. 

Because  Important  national  policy  Is 
Involved  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  should  concern  themselves  with 
the  specifics  of  the  negotiations  now 
taking  place. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  any  agree- 
ment for  entry  should,  among  other 
things,  be  surrounded  by  or  contain  cer- 
tain basic  limitations  and  safeguards. 

First.  Entry  of  refugees  should  be 
sharply  limited.  First  priority  should  be 
to  reunite  immediate  families;  and  sec- 
ond priority  to  release  political  prisoners. 
The  best  estimates  of  these  priorities 
means  that  from  30,000  to  50.000  people 


will  be  involved.    Beyond  this  we  should 
not  now  go. 

Second.  Miami  should  be  only  an 
entry  and  processing  center.  Staging 
and  relocation  centers  should  be  opened 
In  other  areas  of  the  country. 

Third.  The  U.S.  Government  should  at 
all  times  be  In  control  of  the  transporta- 
tion means.  We  all  fully  ssmipathize 
with  the  anxious  members  of  the  divided 
Cuban  families,  but  they  are  endanger- 
ing themselves  and  violating  the  laws  and 
policies  of  this  country  If  they  follow 
Castro's  advice  and  resort  to  the  use  of 
small  boats  to  rescue  their  loved  ones 
from  Cuba.  The  U.S.  Government  can- 
not allow  the  breakdown  of  law  and 
order  to  serve  the  propaganda  purposes 
of  the  Castro  Communist  government. 

Fourth.  We  should  be  satisfied  that 
we  have  and  will  maintain  the  necessary 
personnel  and  equipment  in  the  south 
Florida  area  to  safeguard  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 
-  Fifth.  The  United  States  must  have 
\he  final  determination  on  who  Is  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States.  If  the 
United  States  is  not  to  screen  and  process 
people  In  Cuba,  then  debarkation  lists 
must  be  certified  by  a  recognized  and  re- 
liable international  authority  on  consult- 
ation with  the  United  States. 

Sixth.  On  arrival,  the  United  States 
must  have  prompt  security  screening 
processes  and  right  of  return  to  Cuba  of 
anyone  considered  inimical  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States. 

Seventh.  The  rate  of  entry  of  Cuban 
refugees  into  the  United  States  should 
not  exceed  the  rate  of  relocation. 

Eighth.  Finally,  no  agreement  should 
Include  any  terms  or  conditions  which 
In  any  way  could  be  Interpreted  as  an 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  that  we  are  relaxing  our  position 
against  Castro  and  his  government  or 
which  will  in  any  way  permit  him  to 
propagandize  his  image  as  humane,  and 
his  government  as  one  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
Ican  family  of  respectable  nations. 

We  must  make  it  clear  that  our  act  is 
purely  humanitarian;  that  Florida  and 
the  United  States  are  not  to  become  a 
dumping  ground  for  those  whom  Castro 
considers  undesirable;  that  our  position 
towards  Castro  Cuba  has  not  changed; 
that  Castro  and  the  Communist  govern- 
ment of  Cuba  are  both  incompatible  with 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  democratic 
and  freedom-loving  people  of  the  Inter- 
American  system;  and  that  our  policies 
are  and  will  continue  to  be  the  restora- 
tion of  the  government  of  Cuba  to  those 
who  want,  believe  in,  fight  and  die  for 
freedom  and  democratic  institutions. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Termessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Did  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  to  say  that  he  is 
satisfied  with  the  appropriation  provided 
for  this  program? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  In  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  yes.  I  am  grateful 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  In- 
cluding the  full  amount  of  the  item. 

I  have  further  said  that  with  respect 
to  past  appropriations,  with  minor  ex- 
ceptions we  have  never  had  any  problem 
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with  respect  to  the  funding  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man is  addressing  his  remarks  to  other 
committee  hearings  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  am  addressing  my 
remarks  to  the  overall  problem,  not  only 
the  funding  but  also  the  policy  involved 
on  the  Cuban  refugees. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  have  not  been  pres- 
ent all  of  the  time,  and  I  wonder  whether 
any  study  has  been  made  as  to  the  pos- 
sible reason  for  all  this  generosity  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Castro? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  am  sure  there  have 
been  executive  studies.  I  am  addressing 
myself  to  the  responsibility  of  Congress 
on  this  subject. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  thought  it  was  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  find  out 
why. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tlewoman, and  this  is  to  what  my  re- 
marks are  addressed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
appropriate  committees  having  the  re- 
sponsibility will  immediately  react  to  do 
that  which  the  Congress  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
Is  correct  in  saying  that  the  proper  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  will  look  into  this 
situation.  I  find  it  hard  to  understand 
that  it  was  only  about  3  years  ago 
we  spent  some  $60  million  to  buy  Cubans 
out  of  Cuba.  Now  Castro  wants  to  give 
us  some  45,000  Cubans.  This  whole  thing 
is  difficult  for  me  to  understand.  How- 
ever, I  do  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
the  proper  committees  of  the  Congress 
ought  to  get  into  this  and  ought  to  do  it 
before  this  session  of  Congress  adjourns. 
They  should  ascertain  what  is  going  on 
that  prompts  this  exodus  from  Cuba. 
Why  does  Castro  now  suddenly  decide  to 
turn  loose  45.000  people? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observation.  Of  course.  I  concur 
that  the  whole  policy  question  is  a  mat- 
ter in  which  the  Congress  ought  to  inter- 
est itself.  I  have  talked  to  the  chairman 
of  the  appropriate  subcommittees  who 
are  interested  in  this  problem  and  are 
proceeding  to  concern  themselves  with  it. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man on  his  statement  and  the  points  he 
made  in  it.  I  certainly  subscribe  whole- 
heartedly that  the  proper  committees  in 
the  Congress  look  into  this.  I  also  hope 
while  they  do  this  investigating  that 
these  committees  wUl  also  find  out  why 
the  administration  all  of  a  sudden  has 
to  perpetrate  this  kind  of  a  crisis  on  the 
district  of  the  gentleman  standing  in  the 
well  as  well  as  on  the  entire  State  of 
Plorida  and  indeed  the  Nation.  I  have 
talked  to  many  others  in  this  Congress 
as  well  as  those  outside  of  this  Congress 


who  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  action 
was  ill  advised  and  I  might  say  indeed 
irresponsible.  I  would  sincerely  hope 
the  committees  of  the  Congress  would 
examine  this  aspect  of  it  also. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  observation.  He  is  certainly 
entitled  to  his  opinion.  I  would  not  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  he 
has  made  that  the  decision  to  allow 
entry  is  irresponsible  and  injudicious.  I 
say  it  is  a  policy  question  both  for  the 
administration  and  for  the  Congress. 
The  administration  made  its  position 
clear  on  this  subject,  and  I  simply  point 
out  at  this  point  that  before  the  matter 
is  definitely  concluded  the  responsible 
committee  of  the  Congress  ought  to  have 
their  say. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  May  I  say  that  indeed 
I  did  not  intend  to  embarrass  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  by  my  own  remarks. 
All  I  meant  to  say  was  many  people  in 
the  Congress  feel  this  way  and  many 
people  outside,  too. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  realize  that  the  gen- 
tleman did  not  direct  his  remarks  at  me, 
and  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with  my 
colleague  from  Plorida  [Mr.  Pascell]  in 
the  question  of  the  refugees  coming 
expressing  considerable  concern  about 
from  Cuba  to  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  Castro's  most  recent  proposal 
and  the  President's  indicated  interest  in 
considering  such  a  proposal  as  he  an- 
nounced at  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New 
York,  where  I  had  the  privilege  of  being 
in  attendance,  when  he  signed  the  immi- 
gration bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  Is  quite  ob- 
vious that  no  one  knows,  according  to 
the  hearing  record,  exactly  what  the 
eventual  cost  or  the  present  cost  of  this 
program  will  be,  partially  because  no  one 
knows  exactly  how  many  refugees  are 
going  to  be  permitted  to  come  into  this 
coimtry,  although  the  figure  of  45,000  is 
used  in  the  hearings. 

I  think  it  is  quite  obvious  that  no  one 
knows  because  the  negotiations  present- 
ly underway  indirectly,  supposedly 
through  the  Swiss  Embassy,  have  not 
been  finalized  and  apparently  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  United  States  have  not 
been  accepted,  according  to  the  most  re- 
cent morning  Washington  Post  newspa- 
per article  that  I  have  in  hand  of  Oc- 
tober 14  in  which  the  article  clearly  in- 
dicates the  United  States  has  suggested 
that  second  preference  should  go  to  p>o- 
litical  pri-soners,  the  second  group  of 
immigrant  refugees  from  Cuba  should  be 
political  prisoners,  the  first  group  being 
close  relatives  of  those  refugees  already 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  imderstand  it  Cas- 
tro has  not  commented  or  agreed  to  that 
second  category  preference.  Supposed- 
ly he  has  agreed  to  the  first  category  to 
some  extent. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me 
this  whole  thing  is  fraught  with  danger. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Plorida 
[Mr.  Pascell]  wholeheartedly  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  get 
into  the  picture  now  and  not  after  deci- 
sions are  made  and  not  at  the  time  the 


treaty  is  ready  to  be  ratified,  not  at  the 
time  that  all  the  deals  with  Cuba  have 
been  made  and  our  own  function  and 
that  of  the  other  body  relating  to  con- 
firmation  and  so  forth  is  to  rubber- 
stamping  what  has  already  been  agreed 
to.  I  believe  that  is  part  of  the  point 
which  the  gentleman  from  Plorida  was 
trying  to  make,  that  we  ought  to  have  an 
opportunity  in  our  committees  and  in  the 
House  and  Senate  to  give  consideration 
to  the  entire  problem  before  the  deci- 
sions are  made.  This  thing  is  fraught 
with  danger.  We  should  not  kid  our- 
selves that  Castro  did  this  for  the  sake  of 
the  refugees.  He  did  not  do  this  for  the 
sake  of  uniting  broken  families.  He  did 
this  for  propaganda  reasons — for  the 
sake  of  helping  his  Communist  regime  in 
Cuba  and  to  strengthen  himself  in  this 
hemisphere  and  to  strengthen  his  hand 
all  over  the  world.  We  should  know  that 
Castro  has  no  humanitarian  motivation 
in  this  matter,  in  my  opinion,  regardless 
of  what  the  United  States  does  in  re- 
acting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  admit  that  he  is  try- 
ing to  get  us  in  a  box  just  as  he  had  us  in 
a  box  relating  to  the  prisoner  deal  which 
our  country  agreed  to.  It  appears  that 
it  is  all  right  to  trade  in  flesh,  but  there 
has  been  an  announced  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration not  to  trade  in  anything 
else.    Does  that  make  sense? 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  so  many  un- 
answered questions  relating  to  this  at 
this  time  when  we  are  being  asked  to  give 
a  blank  money  check  to  carry  out  un- 
known policies.  How  are  we  going  to 
keep  Communist  supporters  and  Castro 
supporters  and  Communist  sympathizers 
out  of  the  United  States?  If  they  get 
to  the  United  States,  and  have  not  been 
screened  in  Cuba  before  they  leave,  and 
they  are  known  to  be  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  supporters  of  Cas- 
tro how  do  we  get  rid  of  these  and  other 
undesirables?  What  can  we  do  with 
them  when  they  get  here?  -They  are 
here.  Can  you  put  them  in  jail?  They 
have  not  done  anything,  any  act,  in  this 
country  as  yet  to  permit  this,  have  they? 
They  are  here.  How  are  we  going  to 
get  rid  of  them? 

Do  the  members  of  this  Committee 
think  that  any  other  Latin  American 
country  is  going  to  accept  them?  No. 
Do  you  think  that  Castro  is  going  to  ac- 
cept them  back  if  they  want  to  come 
back?  No.  Who  makes  the  selection  as 
to  who  will  come?    Castro. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  basic  prob- 
lem as  I  see  it. 

Does  anyone  believe  he  is  going  to  send 
any  outstanding  citizens  of  Cuba  to  the 
United  States?  No.  Who  is  he  going 
to  send?  Logically  the  people  who  he 
feels  he  cannot  trust  and  who  if  there  is 
ever  going  to  be  freedom  on  the  island 
of  Cuba  ought  to  stay  there  and  try  to 
get  rid  of  him  and  win  back  their  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  who  else  is  he  going  to 
send?  Possibly  elderly  people,  and 
there  is  some  discussion  of  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord, but  no  answers,  elderly  people, 
maybe,  some  of  them  on  welfare  and  in 
hospitals,  and  many  of  them  sick.  They 
are  certainly  not  going  to  be  able  to 
screen  them  out  when  the  family  over 


here  says  they  want  them  over  here  and 
if  they  come  within  the  first  preference 
category. 

Mr.  Chairman,  who  is  going  to  pay  the 
bill,  and  how  much  is  it  going  to  be? 

I  think  the  Committee  will  admit  and 
I  will  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow] ,  is  not  the  figure  of  $12.6  million  in 
the  bill  just  the  beginning  of  the  cost  in 
that  we  have  already  appropriated  some 
$207  million  according  to  the  hearings 
relating  to  refugees  presently  in  this 
country?  Is  not  this  just  the  beginning 
figure? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

AMENDMENT   OFTEBED   BY    MR.    CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  ofifered  by  Mr.  Cramer: 
Page  4,  line  14,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert:  "Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  fore- 
going appropriation  shall  be  used  for  incur- 
ring any  obligation  under  this  chapter  until 
adequate  screening  processes  are  established 
to  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  prevent 
members  of  the  Conununlst  Party  or  sup- 
porters of  the  Communist  conspiracy  from 
leaving  Cuba  for  the  United  States." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
and  the  committee  would  accept  this 
amendment,  because  I  think  this  would 
answer  some  of  the  serious  questions 
that  are  being  asked  throughout  the  Na- 
tion with  regard  to  this  proposal,  and 
that  is:  How  do  we  make  certain  that 
these  people  coming  in  are  not  going  to 
end  up  by  doing  the  bidding  of  Commu- 
nist Castro,  or  some  of  them,  and  the 
Communist  Party? 

What  are  we  going  to  do  to  screen  the 
people  before  they  leave  Cuba?  That  is, 
what  I  was  asking  in  my  remarks  for  an 
adequate  system.  I  do  not  want  anyone 
to  think  that  I  am  suggesting  that  the 
United  States  should  do  anything  that 
could  be  interpreted  as  indirectly  rec- 
ognizing Castro.  Of  course,  that  is  one 
of  the  troubling  aspects  of  this  proposal 
and  our  reaction  to  it.  By  acknowledg- 
ing Castro  authority,  by  negotiating  even 
indirectly  with  him,  is  tacitly  recognizing 
now  his  government,  something  which 
we  have  said  we  do  not  want  to  do.  Are 
we  not  in  this  matter  in  fact  giving  a 
high  status  to  him  as  head  of  a  govern- 
ment of  this  hemisphere,  a  status  in 
which  we  are  acknowledging  him,  and 
further,  we  are  announcing  practically 
on  a  daily  basis  what  the  negotiations 
are  in  effect,  saying,  "Okay,  Mr.  Castro, 
we  cannot  sit  down  with  you  directly,  but 
we  can  indirectly  negotiate  with  you, 
point  by  point,  through  the  Swiss  Em- 
bassy." which  is  the  import  of  the  state- 
ment contained  in  the  press  today.  Cas- 
tro agreed  with  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  relatives.  He  has  not  said,  and  I 
refer  to  Castro,  that  he  will  agree  with 
the  United  States  through  the  Swiss  Em- 
bassy relating  to  the  question  of  political 
prisoners. 


There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
Castro  is  the  one  who  is  going  to  get  the 
benefit  out  of  this.  He  is  getting  the 
propaganda  benefit,  in  that  he  says  he 
is  supposedly  the  humanitarian,  he  is 
supposedly  the  one  who  wants  faunilies 
joined  together.  But  the  risk  we  can 
avoid  is  basically  keeping  Castro's  Com- 
munist supporters  out  of  this  country. 
Perhaps  he  wants  to  infiltrate  the  Cuban 
communities  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  270,000  of  them,  a  good  por- 
tion of  which  are  in  the  Miami  and 
Plorida  area.  I  am  concerned  about  this 
as  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Florida.  There  are  some  12,000  on  the 
west  coast  of  Plorida. 

I  want  to  make  certain  that  the  people 
who  come  in  here  are  legitimate  relatives, 
not  supporters  of  the  Castro  regime,  and 
not  intent  on  accomplishing  their  subver- 
sive objectives,  the  objectives  of  the  Com- 
munist supporters. 

If  this  amendment  is  not  agreed  to, 
then  the  end  result  could  be  these  people 
come  in  and  if  we  find  out  they  are  Com- 
munist supporters,  they  are  here  in  this 
country.  We  do  not  weed  them  out  be- 
fore they  get  here.  They  are  here.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  them?  Can 
you  put  them  in  jail?  Can  you  put  them 
in  a  camp?  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  them,  hold  them  indefinitely?  They 
are  here.  So  I  think  the  crux  of  the 
matter  is  to  make  sure  they  never  get 
here,  and  the  purpose  of  my  amendment 
is  to  make  certain  that  through  the 
Swiss  Embassy,  through  the  Red  Cross, 
not  the  U.S.  Government,  these  people 
are  screened  in  advance,  and  that  none 
of  the  Communist  supporters  will  come 
to  the  United  States. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  accept  the 
amendment,  because  I  think  it  is  neces- 
sary if  this  program  Is  going  to  be  palat- 
able to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  this  legislation 
provides  additional  duties. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Permit  the  Chair 
to  find  out  the  purpose  of  the  gentleman 
rising. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.     Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  rise? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  simply  say  that  on  the  basis  of 
Public  Law  87-510  it  would  require  addi- 
tional duties  to  carry  out  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  limitation  on  an  appropriation  of  a 
customary  type,  part  of  which  Is  inten- 
tionally limited  to  that  extent.  These 
duties  being  proposed  are  duties  which, 
in  my  opinion,  would  have  to  be  accom- 
plished In  any  event  In  order  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  Commimist  Party  In 
this  country  and  to  carry  out  fully  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  Act  which  is  presently 
the  law. 


The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Harris).  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  proposes 
an  amendment  that  has  for  Its  purpose 
at  the  outset  to  provide  a  limitation  on 
the  use  of  the  fvmds  that  would  be  ap- 
propriated. However,  the  amendment 
further  provides  that  until  adequate 
screening  processes  are  established  to 
make  a  reasonable  effort  to  prevent 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
supporters  of  the  Communist  conspiracy 
from  leaving  Cuba  and  entering  the 
United  States.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  this  does  impose  extra  and  new 
duties  on  someone  in  order  to  carry  out 
that  purpose,  and  it  would  be  legislation. 

Therefore,  the  point  of  order  is 
sustained. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point, 
may  I  make  further  reference  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Plor- 
ida [Mr.  Cramer]  to  the  paragraph  ap- 
propriating fimds  for  the  Cuban  refugee 
program.  I  am  in  complete  sympathy 
with  the  purpose  of  the  amendment.  I 
do  regard  it  as  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
and  unnecessary  as  a  part  of  the  pending 
bill. 

I  am  advised  that  the  U.S.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  the 
agency  responsible  for  security  clearance 
of  all  Cuban  refugees  entering  the  United 
States,  already  is  doing  and  will  continue 
to  do  what  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Plorida  [Mr.  Cramer]  pro- 
poses to  accomplish. 

I  requested  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  to  furnish  me  the 
steps  involved  in  the  screening  of  Cuban 
refugees  for  security  reasoris  and  have 
just  received  the  following  statement  this 
afternoon: 

1.  Prior  to  departure  from  Cuba  to  the 
United  States,  Identity  of  refugee  will  be 
checked  against  U.S.  Government  Indices  to 
see  If  derogatory  information  is  contained 
concerning  individual.  SimUar  checks  wiU 
be  made  by  State  Department  of  simUar  Visa 
Office  records. 

2.  Where  no  derogatory  information  ap- 
pears, primary  selection  will  be  confirmed 
and  refugee  will  be  examined  comprehen- 
sively by  Immigration  officer. 

3.  Upon  arrival  in  United  States,  refugee 
will  again  be  examined  by  immigration  in- 
spector to  determine  eligibility  for  admission 
under  U.S.  laws. 

4.  Refugee  will  be  fingerprinted  and  photo- 
graphed and  detailed  biographical  data 
taken.  These  will  be  furnished  to  U.S.  Intel- 
ligence agencies  for  possible  further  Identilf^ 
cation  in  relation  to  any  derogatory  infor- 
mation. In  event  possible  suspicion,  matter 
will  be  referred  to  appropriate  Government 
agencies  for  further  interrogation.  In  any 
case  where  even  remote  doubt  of  eligibility 
exists  for  admission,  refugee  will  be  held  In 
detention  pending  final  determination. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,   the  amendment 
seems  to  me  wholly  unnecessary. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
rent  supplement  program 

For  rent  supplements  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  $180,000:  Provided,  That 
the  maximum  payments  in  any  fiscal  year  for 
rent  supplements  required  by  all  contracts 
which  may  be  entered  Into  under  such  sec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  $6,000,000:  Provided 
further,  That  no  part  of  the  foregoing  ap- 
propriation or  contract  authority  shall  be 
used  for  Incurring  any  obligation  In  connec- 
tion with  any  dwelling  unit  or  project  which 
Is  not  either  part  of  a  workable  program  for 
community  improvement  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  section  101(c)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1451(c) ). 
or  which  Is  without  local  official  approval  for 
participation  In  this  program. 
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Mr.  YATES.    Mr.  Chalrman- 


The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  rise? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  lines  22  through  24 
on  page  5  are  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  strictly  a  limita- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill  and  we  do 
not  believe  it  is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  due 
respect  to  my  distinguished  chairman  on 
the  committee,  the  language  in  line  22 
Is  applicable  to  "any  fiscal  year"  for  rent 
supplements.  The  word  "any"  makes  it 
permanent  legislation  and  legislation 
that  is  not  only  a  part  of  this  appropria- 
tion bUl. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  be  heard,  on  the  point  of 
order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  act  itself  provides  in  title  I.  sec- 
tion 101.  as  follows: 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  contracts  to 
make  such  payments  shall  not  exceed 
amovmts  approved  In  appropriation  acts — 

It  leaves  it  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  appropriation  acts  to 
set  the  amounts. 

Then  it  goes  on  and  says: 
and  payments  pursuant  to  such  contracts 
shall  not  exceed  $30,000,000  per  anniun  prior 
to  July  1,  1966.  which  maxim 'om  dollar 
amount  shall  be  Increased  by  $35,000,000  on 
July  1,  1966.  by  $40,000,000  on  July  1.  1967. 
and  by  $45,000,000  on  July  1.  1968. 

So  the  language  itself  in  the  act  leaves 
it  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
set  the  amounts  with  a  ceiling  set  for 
each  year. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  further  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  point 
out  that  the  language  which  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 


nessee just  read,  uses  the  words  "appro- 
priation acts."  the  plural.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  it  is  the  obvious  intention  of  that 
language  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  limita- 
tion it  will  be  in  each  appropriation  act 
rather  than  permitting  a  provision  to  be 
made  which  would  be  binding  in  all  acts 
in  the  future. 

I  suggest,  therefore.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  is  legislation  not  contemplated  by 
the  basic  authorization  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  raises  the 
point  of  order  against  the  language  on 
page  5  beginning  with  line  22,  through 
line  24.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair 
that  the  language  is  merely  a  limitation 
on  the  appropriation  and  therefore  over- 
rules the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise 
a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise 
the  point  of  order  against  the  language 
on  page  6.  lines  6  and  7,  which  read  as 
follows:  "or  which  is  without  local  of- 
ficial approval  for  participation  in  this 
program." 

The  purpose  of  this  language,  as  very 
clearly  set  forth  on  page  13  of  the  report, 
is  to  limit  the  use  of  funds  under  the 
rent  supplementary  program  to  projects 
which  are  "either  part  of  a  workable 
program  or  which  hrve  been  oflBcially 
approved  by  the  local  community  con- 
cerned." 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  issues  were  the 
subject  of  discussion  and,  indeed,  pro- 
posed amendments  at  the  time  the  hous- 
ing bill  was  debated  and  considered 
earlier  this  year.  The  amendments 
which  sought  to  accomplish  the  same 
objective  were  rejected.  I,  therefore, 
submit  that  this  item  represents  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  whole  context  of  the  Housing 
Act  is  to  put  more  emphasis  on  workable 
programs  within  a  community.  This 
"workable  program"  concept  is  written 
throughout  the  Housing  Act.  It  should 
apply  to  the  rent  supplement  program. 
The  report  states — 

The  committee  has  Included  language  In 
the  bill  limiting  the  use  of  funds  vmder  this 
program  to  those  projects  which  are  either 
part  of  a  workable  program,  or  which  have 
been  officially  approved  by  the  local  com- 
munity concerned. 

That  ties  in  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram to  the  workable  community  pro- 
gram, which  is  written  throughout  the 
entire  Housing  Authority  Act. 

If  the  gentleman  insists  upon  his  point 
of  order.  I  would  move  to  strike  the  whole 
section. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  may  do 
so.  In  further  support  of  my  point  of 
order.  I  would  say  that  it  may  well  be 
that  the  workable  program  concept  is  a 
well  established  concept  and  should  be 
written  into  the  basic  statute,  but  not  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  It  should 
have  been  done  at  the  time  the  bill  was 


before  us  earlier  this  year;  it  can  be  done 
next  year  when  a  bill  is  before  us  for 
renewal. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  think  that  control  and  use  of 
the  funds  can  be  written  into  the  bill, 
and  it  has  been  written  into  the  act.  The 
appropriation  can  limit  the  use  of  the 
funds.  We  think  it  is  a  limitation  on  the 
expenditure  of  an  appropriation. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire 
to  make  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  make  a  point  of  order 
to  some  of  the  language  mentioned  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]. 
but  specifically  to  all  language  on  page 
5.  line  25.  through  page  6,  line  7.  I  am 
not  quite  clear  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  included  all  of  that  in  his  point  of 
order,  but  I  wish  to  do  so.  I  should  like 
to  be  heard  briefly  in  support  of  that 
broader  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  makes 
a  point  of  order  against  the  language  on 
pages  6,  lines  6  and  7.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  raises  a  point  of  order 
against  the  entire  proviso  beginning  on 
page  5,  line  25,  through  line  7  on  page  6. 

The  Chair  has  had  occasion  to  analyze 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  and  on 
hearing  the  gentlemen  on  their  points 
of  order  and  the  committee  in  opposition 
to  it,  the  Chair  feels  that  the  proviso  is 
negative  in  character.  It  does  not  impose 
any  additional  duties  on  the  Administra- 
tion, that  is,  the  proviso,  and  therefore 
the  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  heard  on  my  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  al- 
ready ruled  on  the  point  of  order,  and 
has  overruled  the  point  of  order. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    HARVEY    OF 
MICHIGAN 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harvey  of 
Michigan:  On  page  5.  strike  out  line  19  and 
all  that  follows  through  page  6,  line  7. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  amendment  is  quite  sim- 
ple. It  would  strike  out  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  1966  that 
portion  of  the  bill  on  pages  5  and  6 
which  pertains  to  the  rent  supplement 
program.  This  is  a  relatively  small 
amount,  $6,180,000. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  now  that  my 
motive  is  not  to  kill  the  program.  I  ad- 
mit that  what  my  amendment  would  do. 
very  simply,  is  to  delay  the  administra- 
tion of  this  program.  The  effect  would 
not  be  to  kill,  but  rather  to  delay  the 
administration  of  this  program  for  a  few 
months,  until  next  year,  until  we  can  get 
the  regulations,  to  which  I  intend  to  re- 
fer, rewritten. 
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To  those  who  would  say  this  would  kill 
the  program,  I  point  out  page  9,  line  6, 
where  there  is  left  in  the  sum  of  $170,- 

000  specifically  for  the  administration  of 
the  rent  supplement  program,  under 
section  101,  so  that  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  would  have  the 
money  to  proceed  and  to  continue  to 
make  regulations. 

I  had  not  intended  to  speak  on  this 
subject  again  this  year  for,  very  frankly, 

1  believed  the  question  of  rent  supple- 
ments was  fully  debated  over  a  period 
of  3  days  during  the  month  of  June  It 
was  a  good  debate.  It  was  a  fair  debate. 
The  proponents  of  the  rent  supplement 
program  won  by  a  vote  of  208  to  202,  as 
Members  will  recall. 

I  will  not  bore  the  Committee  now 
with  the  merits  or  lack  of  merits  of  the 
rent  supplement  program.  I  should 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  direct  at- 
tention to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
seeks  to  administer  or  to  carry  out  this 
particular  program. 

The  Independent  Offices  Subcommittee 
held  hearings  on  this  matter  on  Septem- 
ber 8.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  hear- 
ings were  held  before  the  regulations 
themselves  were  published  on  September 
28  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, because  the  regulations  are  signifi- 
cant both  for  what  they  do  not  say  and 
for  what  they  do  say  as  well. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  a  couple  of 
things  they  do  not  say.  For  example, 
they  do  not  yet  tell  us  what  the  mortgage 
limitation  upon  these  rent  supplement 
apartments  would  be.  They  do  not 
indicate  any  limit  upon  the  mortgage  to 
be  placed  upon  these  particular  units,  so 
we  do  not  know  yet  what  sort  of  units 
will  be  built. 

We  do  have  a  couple  of  clues  from 
these  regulations.  We  do  know,  for 
example,  that  a  family  of  six  persons — 
a  husband,  a  wife  and  four  children — is 
to  be  entitled  to  a  four-bedroom  apart- 
ment. 

I  would  point  out  to  you  by  comparison 
It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  in  the 
1960  census  less  than  16  percent  of  all 
Americans  live  in  houses  or  apartments 
with  4  bedrooms.  Another  thing  that 
the  regulations  still  do  not  do  is  this: 
They  do  not  tell  us  the  exact  income 
limits  by  area  of  persons  who  wish  to 
apply  under  this  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. So  we  still  have  to  rely  on  the 
limits  which  presently  exist.  Look  at  the 
testimony  of  Mrs.  McGuire  in  the  hear- 
ings. I  would  point  out  to  you  again  on 
page  237  of  the  hearings  of  the  housing 
subcommittee  last  year  where  Mrs. 
McGuire,  the  Public  Housing  Admin- 
istrator, had  this  to  say  when  questioned 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mrs.  DwYERl.    Mrs.  DwYER  asked: 

What  is  the  present  highest  Income  being 
serviced  in  the  housing  program  today? 

The  answer  of  Mrs.  McGuire  was: 
The  present  top  for  admittance  of  a  fotu-- 

P«rson    family    with    many    exemptions    is 

»8,100. 

One  thing  which  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  these  regulations  do  pro- 
^de.  and  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  it, 
M  that  as  much  as  70  percent  of  the  ten- 


ants' rent  under  the  rent  supplement 
program  can  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Now.  I  can  well  recall  when 
we  set  forth  in  the  minority  views  just 
that;  and  we  were  told  "that  will  never 
happen." 

Mr.  Chairman,  probably  most  impor- 
tant insofar  as  these  regulations  are  con- 
cerned and  which  give  us  some  clue  as 
to  what  is  intended  here,  is  the  provision 
insofar  as  tenant  eligibility  is  concerned 
this  provision  provides  that  a  person  can 
be  eligible  to  receive  rent  supplements 
with  assets  of  as  much  as  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  annual  income  limit  if 
elderly  or  handicapped  and  two  times 
the  amount  of  the  annual  income  limit 
for  any  other  person.    Just  bear  in  mind 
Mrs.  McGuire's  figure  which  was  the  net 
figure  I  gave  you  a  few  minutes  ago  of 
$8,100.    You  can  readily  see  from  that 
under  these  regulations,  which  are  set 
forth  on  page  4  thereof,  paragraph  I, 
that  a  person  with  assets  in  excess  of 
$25,000  can  still  be  eUgible  for  benefits 
under   this   particular   program.     This 
does  not  include,  as  I  said,  all  income. 
It  is  net  income.    It  does  not  include  in- 
come which  goes,  for  example,  to  pay  for 
a  continuing  illness  or  income  of  the  per- 
son wliich  is  nonrecurring.    It  does  not 
include  other  forms  of  deductions,  be- 
cause imder  the  Public  Housing  Admin- 
istration's rules   and  regulations,   they 
consider  only  net  income  after  deducting 
these  other  things.    So  you  are  actually 
talking  about  a  person  in  the  area  of 
New  York  City,  for  example,  who  may  be 
earning  not  $8,100  but  may  well  be  earn- 
ing $10,000  or  $11,000  and  have  these 
moneys  deducted  and  still  be  eligible  for 
the  rent  supplements  or  subsidies.    Now, 
what  does  this  mean?    It  means  that  in 
addition  to  their  salary  in  excess  of  $8,100 
they  can  have  $24,000  in  cash,  stocks, 
or  bonds  of  any  kind  whatsoever  and 
still  be  eligible  for  this  help  from  the 
Federal  Government.   I  say  that  because 
I  just  want  to  take  a  minute  of  your  time 
to  refresh  your  memory  as  to  how  we  got 
started  in  this.    You  will  recall  when  the 
administration  first  submitted  the  pro- 
gram that  it  was  directed  at  moderate 
income  people. 

Dr.  Weaver  is  one  of  the  most  honest 
witnesses  I  have  ever  heard.  He  said 
very  honestly  that  this  program  will  not 
work  for  low-income  groups,  and  he  said 
it  in  no  uncertain  terms  and  left  no 
doubt  about  it  whatsoever.  Let  me  say 
that  I  think  it  would  be  conceded  by 
every  Member  of  the  House  the  way  the 
housing  bill  and  this  particular  rent  sup- 
plement program  were  passed  in  this 
House  by  the  enactment  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Stephens]  which  supposedly  re- 
stricted aid  under  this  program  to  those 
in  the  low-income  groups — those  in  the 
low-income  groups.  Let  me  say  that  was 
the  pretense  under  which  this  program 
was  passed.  However,  what  do  we  have 
here?  Do  we  have  a  program  restricted 
to  the  low-income  groups?  No;  we  have 
a  program  which  is  restricted  to  per- 
sons with  as  much  as  $25,000  in  cash.  In 
other  words,  you  could  own,  let  us  say, 
General  Motors  stock  in  the  amount  of 
220  shares.  Today  it  is  selling  at  $108  a 
share.    You  could  own  more  than  220 


shares  of  that  stock.  The  dividend  last 
year  was  $4.55  a  share,  and  it  is  a  cinch 
that  it  will  be  $5  a  share  this  year.  You 
could  own  more  than  220  shares  and 
collect  your  dividends  and  have  that 
money  and  still  be  eligible  to  receive  help 
with  which  to  pay  your  rent  from  Uncle 
Sam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  bring  it  a  little 
bit  closer  home  with  imother  example. 
Let  us  take  for  example  the  Potomac 
Electric  Power  stock  because  that  is 
something  that  even  supphes  the  elec- 
tricity for  the  Capitol  itself  here.  You 
could  own  more  than  1.000  shares  of 
Potomac  Electric  stock  at  $22  a  share  and 
you  could  collect  a  dividend  of  80  cents  a 
share  and  still  you  could  collect  the  rent 
supplement  under  this  particular  pro- 
gram and  under  these  regulations  which 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
has  asked  us  to  proceed  under  as  far  as 
the  administration  of  this  program  is 
concerned. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  this  is  a  program  for 
the  low-income  group,  the  program  for 
the  poor  people  of  America,  that  it  was 
purported  to  be  when  it  was  passed. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe  that 
this  agency  is  trying  to  make  it  such,  but 
rather,  they  are  trying  to  make  it  a  pro- 
gram of  the  moderate-income  group  as 
it  originally  started. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Act  was  passed  in  August  of  this 
year  and  was  signed  Into  law  on  August 
10.  We  also  know  that  we  have  created 
a  Department  of  Urban  and  Housing  Af- 
fairs which  is  a  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment. We  now  have  an  agency  with 
Cabinet-level  status. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  is  to  be 
administered  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. This  program  was  au- 
thorized in  the  new  basic  Housing  Act 
and  the  sum  of  $150  million  was  author- 
ized for  the  first  year  for  the  rent  sup- 
plement program.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  recommended  $30  million  for  the 
first  year.  We  passed  this  law  with  a 
$150  million  authorization.  The  Budget, 
as  I  stated,  reconunended  $30  million, 
and  our  committee  has  proposed  only 
a  very  modest  start  of  $6  million  this 
first  year.  They  recommended  $900,000 
for  payments.  We  have  cut  this  figure 
to  $180,000  for  the  first  year.  So  we 
have  proposed  a  very  minimum  start  for 
the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  funds  here  pro- 
posed will  not  represent  a  galloping  pro- 
gram. It  is,  I  repeat,  a  very  minimum 
program. 

The  decision  on  this  issue  has  been 
made.  The  House  has  voted  on  this 
matter,  as  well  as  the  Senate,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  signed 
it  into  law.  We  cannot  go  up  the  hill 
one  day  and  down  the  hill  the  next. 

Mr.  Chairman,  authority  is  given  in  the 
basic  act  for  the  making  of  contracts  to 
private  builders  and  private  contractors. 
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This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing private  enterprise  into  the  housing 
program.  It  is  tied  in  with  the  low-in- 
come and  public  housing  program  under 
the  Public  Housing  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  what  the  law 
provides.  This  rent  supplement  will 
only  go  under  the  law  to  those  who  are 
eligible — those  who  are  physically  handi- 
capped, those  who  have  been  displaced 
by  governmental  action,  those  who  live  in 
substandard  housing  or  those  who  have 
been  removed  by  some  natural  disaster 
such  as  the  hurricane  that  occurred 
down  in  Louisiana  recently.  So  it  is  tied 
down  under  law,  to  the  low-income 
groups,  the  handicapped,  those  who  are 
disabled  or  have  been  displaced  by  the 
Government  and  those  who  have  been 
affected  by  a  natural  disaster. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Would 
the  gentleman  agree  with  me  that  any- 
one in  those  four  groups  could  still  have 
assets  up  to  the  sum  of  $25,000  and  re- 
ceive the  rent  supplement? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  No,  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  gentleman.  This  is 
not  my  understanding  of  the  situation. 
Our  committee  has  been  advised  other- 
wise. I  disagree  with  the  gentleman  on 
that  point.  Members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Independent  OfiBces  have  not  all 
been  in  full  sympathy  with  this  particu- 
lar program.  Probably  many  of  us  share 
some  of  the  reservations  and  same  views 
as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  but  the 
law  has  been  passed  and  the  committee 
Is  attempting  to  fund  it  properly. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony before  our  committee  the  highest 
Income  groups  eligible  would  be  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  A  survey  would  be 
made  of  the  large  metropolitan  areas  and 
New  York  is  the  highest.  Second  is  Chi- 
cago. Cleveland  is  third.  Those  eligible 
with  the  highest  income  would  be  slightly 
over  $5,000  in  New  York  City.  It  would 
be  somewhat  in  excess  of  $4,800  in  Chi- 
cago and  other  cities. 

According  to  the  information  provided 
our  committee,  only  those  who  have  low 
incomes,  like  those  eligible  for  public 
housing,  are  eligible  for  rent  subsidy. 

The  highest  income  level  eligible  In 
Washington.  D.C..  is  $4,100.  These  are 
the  top  limitations  on  income  given  to  us 
by  officials  of  the  agency. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Would  the 
gentleman  point  out  where  in  the  regu- 
lations these  income  limits  are  set? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  have  read 
some  of  the  regulations  just  issued  which 
are  being  circulated  here  and  I  think  it 
is  unfortunate  that  some  of  these  provi- 
sions in  the  regulations  have  been  pro- 
mulgated. The  regulations  should  not 
have  been  Issued  until  after  the  funds 
were  provided. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  The  gen- 
tleman will  agree  these  income  limits  are 
not  contained  in  the  regulations;  is  that 
correct? 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  These  are 
the  figures  that  they  gave  us  before 
our  committee.  A  $150  million  author- 
ization has  been  passed  and  we  are  only 
providing  $6  million  in  this  bill  to  imple- 
ment the  first  stage  of  the  program. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  But  they 
are  not  in  the  regulations  themselves. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  opposed  to  the  pending 
amendment,  and  ask  that  it  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  measure  was 
first  proposed  in  the  legislative  bill  I  was 
very  much  opposed  to  it.  I  am  still  op- 
posed to  the  proposition.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Har- 
vey] is  to  be  commended  for  offering 
this  amendment  here  today.  He  has 
made  a  most  persuasive  argiunent  and 
since  he  was  so  limited  in  time  to  pre- 
sent his  case  I  will  yield  to  him  for  fur- 
ther comment. 

I  should  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman  that 
these  regulations  we  have  been  refer- 
ring to  were  not  available,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  to  the  subcommittee,  at  the 
time  they  held  their  interrogations.  It 
is  quite  possible,  however,  had  those 
niles  been  available  at  the  time  there 
might  have  been  a  better  job  of  probing 
of  the  matter. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  most  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  at 
this  time,  for  he  was  so  limited  in  time 
to  present  his  case  fully. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  make  this  clear. 
The  question  we  have  before  us  right 
now  is  whether  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  going  to  have  this 
program  nm  in  accordance  with  the  bill 
that  passed  the  House  or  whether  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  is 
going  to  nm  it  in  accordance  with  their 
wishes. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  de- 
cided in  accordance  with  the  Stephens 
amendment  that  this  was  going  to  be  a 
program  for  the  low-income  people  of 
America.  They  have  made  this  pro- 
gram one  for  the  rich  people  of  America. 
How  many  in  this  Chamber  have  net 
assets  in  excess  of  $24,000?  I  refer  you 
in  the  regulations  to  page  4,  section  (i) . 
You  show  me  where  in  those  regulations 
you  cannot  own  assets  three  times  the 
net  income  entitling  you  to  this  program. 

I  refer  you  to  Mrs.  McGuire's  testi- 
mony, the  Public  Housing  Commissioner, 
page  237.  where  she  said  the  net  income 
Is  $8,100.  We  are  talking  about  people 
with  $24,000  in  net  assets.  These  are 
the  people  we  are  supposed  to  be  giving 
help  to  under  the  program.  That  was 
not  the  intent  of  the  Congress.  The  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  was  to  help  the  low- 
income  people  of  America. 

One  other  point:  If  you  do  not  think 
this  is  a  program  for  the  big  builders  of 
America,  and  the  big  contractors,  you 
look  on  page  203  of  the  Independent 
Offices  Subcommittee  hearings.  Look  at 
Dr.  Weaver's  testimony  where  he  is  talk- 
ing about  these  converted  units,  where 
apartments  have  been  built,  they  are 
partially  occupied,  and  the  big  builders 


and  owners  sure  trying  to  get  in  under 
this  program.  Dr.  Weaver  says  "they 
are  lining  up  at  the  door.  We  have  cor- 
respondence from  practically  every  eli- 
gible owner  who  wants  to  get  into  the 
program." 

They  want  to  get  into  the  program 
because  they  are  big  builders,  they  can- 
not rent  the  apartment  buildings  for 
going  rents,  and  they  want  to  lower  the 
rents.  I  assure  you  this  is  a  big  con- 
tractor's program. 

I  want  to  emphasize  one  other  point. 
The  amendment  does  not  kill  this  bill 
at  all. 

I  leave  in  the  funds  for  the  Housing 
and  Home  Financing  Agency  to  go  on  and 
administer  this  program.  I  truly  hope 
within  the  next  2  or  3  months  they  will 
come  back  with  a  set  of  regvilations  cor- 
responding with  the  Stephens  amend- 
ment which  was  enacted  and  passed  the 
House,  and  virith  the  conference  report 
as  well. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  In  reference  to  the  regu- 
lation, the  statement  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  made  is  correct.  The  sub- 
committee did  not  have  the  benefit  of 
these  regulations  when  we  marked  up 
the  bill.  The  regulations  only  became 
available  after  September  28. 

I  helped  to  work  out  this  section  of  the 
bill  in  the  committee.  We  felt  we  had 
done  a  good  job  in  slowing  the  program 
down  and  reducing  the  request  from  $30 
million  to  $6  million.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  would  have  done  it  so  quickly 
or  at  least  without  more  argument  if  we 
had  had  these  regulations  before  us. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  elim- 
inate this  title  until  we  can  have  an  op- 
portunity to  study  these  regulations  and 
find  out  what  the  administration  plans 
to  do.  We  can  do  that  in  the  regular 
bill  that  will  be  under  consideration 
early  next  year. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
often  hesitates  to  use  the  word  "social- 
ism." The  word  is  often  loosely  used  and 
gives  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  controversy 
sometimes.  Yet,  I  was  very  interested  to 
read  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  in  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  column  of  Stewart 
Alsop,  in  his  regular  Affairs  of  the  State, 
where  he  comments  on  some  of  the  Great 
Society  programs,  and  naming  them,  in- 
cluding the  direct  Federal  housing  sub- 
sidy. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  passage  of 
any  one  of  them  would  have  been  ac- 
companied by  an  enormous  ruckus  a  few 
years  ago. 

Then  he  says  this,  and  mind  you  I 
am  quoting  Stewart  Alsop  and  not  a 
Republican  over  here — 

The  Johnson  housing  bill  can.  In  fact, 
quite  fairly  be  described  as  Socialist. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  us  know  that 
we  have  read  newspaper  comments  at 
home  in  just  this  same  language  and  I 
think  it  Is  worthy  of  note  by  the  House. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  point  out 
first  my  high  regard  for  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  He  is  a  very  knowledge- 
able member  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  one  for  whom  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  respect. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  how  long 
one  can  beat  a  dead  horse?  The  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  has  been  beating 
this  dead  horse  since  the  first  mention  of 
this  rent  supplement  program.  He  had 
his  opportunity  on  the  floor  when  we  de- 
bated the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Today  he  still  whips  the  same  immovable 
horse. 

I  think,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  we 
should  do  here  today  is  to  commend  this 
committee  for  reporting  the  bill  out 
which  would  make  a  start  on  this  vital 
program. 

The  committee  found  that  the  appro- 
priation of  $30  million  was  more  than 
adequate.  Exercising  their  will,  the  com- 
mittee decided  to  cut  the  $30  million 
down  to  $6  million.  Veiy  frankly,  I  de- 
plore such  a  great  cut.  I  think  we  ought 
to  have  the  $30  million.  But  I  accept  the 
will  of  the  committee  and  certainly  I  do 
not  ask  for  any  temporary  delay  for  fur- 
ther study.  Because  temporary  situa- 
tions, as  I  have  learned  down  here,  are 
the  most  permanent  situations.  If  we 
delay  this  program  for  further  study,  it 
will  probably  be  the  year  2.000  before  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  help  these  thou- 
sands of  people  who  are  waiting  for  de- 
cent, safe  and  sanitary  housing. 

This  is  all  that  this  does.  As  to  this 
bugaboo  of  $25,000  in  assets.  Now.  gen- 
tlemen, you  are  conversant  with  these 
relief  situations.  The  public  housing  ap- 
plicants are  investigated  thoroughly  and 
in  the  most  minute  detail. 

When  they  come  up  with  any  assets 
they  are  asked  to  liquidate  them  and  to 
use  that  money  before  they  become  eli- 
gible for  public  housing. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Committee  would  agree  with  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  this  pro- 
gram should  be  confined  to  those  in  the 
low-income  category  and  the  physically 
handicapped,  as  set  out  In  the  statute. 
The  Agency  is  prescribing  a  regulation 
which  goes  beyond  this.  We  will  Inves- 
tigate the  matter  and  see  that  it  is  done. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  glad  the  Chair- 
man brings  the  point  before  the  House, 
because  the  gentleman  from  Michigan — 
and,  of  course,  I  do  not  agree  with  him, 
as  much  as  I  love  him — fails  to  indicate 
that  the  Housing  Agency  must  report 
back  to  the  Congress.  It  must  first  re- 
port to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
1  year  after  the  establishment  of  this 
program  and  then  report  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  That  would  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  reevaluate  the  pro- 
gram. 

But,  gentlemen,  today  we  need  this 
type  of  program,  not  as  a  substitute  for 


public  housing,  but  to  supplement  pub- 
lic housing. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing, for  a  most  eloquent  statement.  I 
think  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  are  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  rent  supplement  program 
in  any  form  and  despite  any  regulations. 
They  made  that  clear  during  the  hear- 
ings before  the  subcommittee,  they  made 
it  clear  during  the  hearings  before  the 
full  committee,  and  they  made  it  clear 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
also  been  misinformed.  First,  the  regu- 
lations are  merely  tentative  and  are  by 
no  means  final.  Second,  the  statistics  he 
cites  on  assets  are  far-fetched  "horror" 
cases  and  would  never  actually  occur. 

In  any  case  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  our  Banking  Committee  can 
see  to  it  that  the  final  regulations  are 
in  accord  with  congressional  intent.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  is  making  one  last 
effort  to  kill  the  bill  on  whatever  pretext. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me, 
since  my  name  has  been  used  by  him? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  failed  to  yield  to  me  but  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  did  not 
have  the  time  to  yield  at  the  time,  but 
I  am  always  happy  to  yield  when  I  can. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  need  no  apologies. 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  merely 
wish  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  like 
to  think  of  myself  as  a  good  loser.  Ear- 
lier in  my  remarks  I  said  that  this  pro- 
gram passed  by  a  vote  of  208  to  202. 
I  think  that  is  far  from  being  a  dead 
horse  at  this  point.  But  I  also  said  I 
would  abide  by  the  will  of  the  House, 
and  I  hoped  that  such  a  rent  supplement 
program  would  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Independent  Offices 
gave  very  careful  consideration  to  this 
particular  Item  in  this  supplemental  bill. 

The  House  some  weeks  ago,  after  ex- 
tended discussion  and  debate  on  the  rent 
subsidy  feature  of  the  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1965,  the  House 
voted  for  it.  We  believe  that  we  have 
a  responsibility,  as  an  appropriations 
subcommittee,  to  provide  the  funds  to 
implement  that  program. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  came  in  with  a  supplemental  re- 
quest for  $30  million  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
That  amount  was  cut  to  $6  million.  The 
Housing  Agency  asked  for  immediate 
cash  in  the  amount  of  $900,000.  This  bill 
provides  $180,000.  It  would  seem  that 
this  committee  has  used  good  judgment. 

It  has  indicated  to  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  and  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  which  will  run 
this  program,  that  we  wanted  them  to 


proceed  slowly.  That  is  precisely  what 
the  effect  of  the  cut,  which  the  sub- 
committee made,  will  produce. 

Many  questions  have  been  raised  with 
reference  to  the  income  of  individuals 
who  will  be  eligible  under  the  rent  sup- 
plement program.  If  one  looks  at  the 
FHA  form  No.  2500,  which  is  included 
in  the  regulations  established  by  the 
FHA  for  eligibility  for  rent  supplements, 
the  questions  that  are  asked  of  those 
are  full  and  detailed. 

I  would  hope — and  I  am  sure  all  who 
are  interested  in  this  program  would 
hope — that  the  FHA  would  not  permit 
people  with  the  size  of  assets  that  have 
been  indicated  in  this  debate  to  come 
under  the  rent  supplement  program. 

Today  we  are  writing  legislative  his- 
tory on  this,  as  to  those  who  will  be  eli- 
gible for  this  program.  I  would  hope 
the  FHA  would  not  approve  any  ap- 
plication for  a  rent  supplement,  when  the 
assets  of  the  applicant  involved  are  more 
than  $25,000  or  even  close  to  that  figure. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  that  the  possible 
asset  figure  of  $25,000  referred  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  comes  from 
stretching  the  language  of  the  regula- 
tion on  page  4  of  the  regulations.  Let 
me  also  point  out  that — and  I  emphasize 
this — only  elderly  or  handicapped  fam- 
ilies may  not  have  assets  in  excess  of 
three  times  the  annual  income  limit  for 
low  rent  housing. 

Those  who  oppose  this  program  here 
today  have  opposed  public  housing  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  The  same  people 
who  oppose  public  housing  oppose  this 
program.  We  have  been  up  the  hill  once, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  we  can  stick  by 
our  guns  and  stick  by  the  results  of  the 
vote  accomplished  here  a  few  weeks  ago. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  despite  the  protestations  of  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  if  we  should  strike 
out  of  the  bill,  by  adopting  his  amend- 
ment, this  language,  there  would  be 
nothing  In  the  bill  under  which  the  sup- 
plement program  could  get  underway. 
The  basic  law  is  not  self-executing. 
Without  this  appropriation  in  this  bill 
nothing  could  be  done. 

I  have  just  reread  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  and  it  would  strike  out  the 
entire  appropriation,  which  would  leave 
nothing  with  which  to  get  the  program 
underway. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  should 
like  to  clarify  that  point.  Frankly,  I 
could  have  asked  to  strike  the  language 
on  page  9,  line  6,  which  specifically  sets 
forth  the  administrative  expenses  for 
this  agency  to  administer  section  101, 
the  rent  supplement  program.  That  is 
$170,000.  I  did  not  ask  to  strike  that, 
because  I  believe  that  they  should  be 
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permitted  to  have  this  money  and  to 
continue. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  It  has  been  the  practice 
of  the  Independent  Offices  Subcommit- 
tee, when  amendments  have  been  ac- 
cepted striking  out  basic  appropriations, 
to  delete  as  well  the  administrative  ex- 
penses: is  that  not  true? 

Mr,  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  YATES.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
the  gentleman's  point  were  valid,  there 
would  be  nothing  for  this  agency  to  do, 
because  no  funds  would  be  left  to  carry 
out  the  program. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  that 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  would 
absolutely  kill  this  program  this  fiscal 
year.  I  am  also  fearful  that  its  adop- 
tion might  kill  the  program  forever. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate  time 
after  the  Committee  rises  and  we  go  back 
into  the  House,  I  shall  ask  permission 
to  Include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  as 
much  of  the  regulations  dated  Septem- 
ber 28.  1965,  as  I  shall  have  been  able 
to  obtain  by  that  time. 

Federal  Housing  Administration 
Series  and  Series  No.:  MF  Letter  No.  63. 
Control  No.:  F-1052. 
Date:  September  28.  1965. 
To:   All  Insuring  office  directors  and  multi- 
family  housing  representatives. 
Subject:  Rent  supplement  program. 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

Title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  approved  August  10.  1965. 
authorizes  the  HHFA  Administrator  to  make 
payments  to  project  owners  to  supplement 
the  rentals  eligible  families  can  afford  to  pay. 
Important  criteria  with  regard  to  approval 
of  a  rent  supplement  project  will  Include 
full  consideration  of  its  contribution  to  as- 
sisting In  integrating  Income  groups  and 
furthering  the  legal  requirements  and  ob- 
jectives of  equal  opportunity  in  housing. 

The  amount  of  the  rent  supplement  pay- 
able for  a  famUy  is  the  difference  between 
the  rental  for  the  dwelling  unit  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  tenant's  Income,  provided  that 
the  payment  may  not  be  less  than  5  per- 
cent nor  more  than  70  percent  of  the  unit 
rental.      Under   the   basic   rent   supplement 
program,  projects  will   be   Insured  by  FHA 
under  section  221(d)(3)    at  market  Interest 
rates.    Tenants  other  than  those  eligible  for 
rent  supplements  may  occupy  units  In  the 
project.    There  will  be  no  Income  limits  for 
occupancy  in  these  market  rate  projects,  but 
tenants  must  meet  certain  income  and  other 
criteria  to  be  eligible  for  rent  supplements. 
Eligible   projects  can   be  owned   by   private 
nonprofit,  limited  distribution,  or  coopera- 
tive mortgagors,  and  may  consist  of  five  or 
more  single  family  detached,  row.  walk-up, 
or  other  type  of  multlfamlly  units.    Projects 
may  either  be  new  or  major  rehabilitation. 
Rehabilitation  must  result  In  the  creation  of 
standard  units  in  a  structure  previously  con- 
taining primarily  substandard  living  accom- 
modations or  Involve  rehabilitation  amount- 
ing  to   at   least   one-half   of   the   mortgage 
amount. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  program,  the  law 
provides    for   experimental   programs   under 


which  up  to  5  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated may  be  used  in  221(d)(3)  below 
market  interest  rate  projects  and  another 
5  percent  may  be  used  in  FHA  section  231 
and  CFA  (Community  Facilities  Adminis- 
tration) section  202  housing  for  the  elderly 
projects.  The  mortgagor  of  a  section  231 
project  must  be  a  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion. A  section  202  project  mortgagor  may 
be  a  private  nonprofit  or  cooperative  hous- 
ing corporation  or  a  public  body  or  agency. 

The  program  will  not  be  operative  until 
Congress  appropriates  funds.  In  the  mean- 
time, Insuring  offices  should  become  familiar 
with  these  instructions  and  may  have  pre- 
liminary discussions  with  prospective  spon- 
sors. 

General  information  regarding  the  rent 
supplement  program  is  set  forth  below. 

n.    ELIGIBLE    PROJECTS 

A.  Basic  program:  Section  221(d)  (3)  mar- 
ket interest  rate  projects  with  private  non- 
profit, limited  distribution,  or  cooperative 
housing  corporation  mortgages  for  which 
the  loans  are  insured  after  August  19,  1965. 

B.  Experimental  program:  Not  to  exceed  5 
percent  of  the  appropriated  rent  supplement 
funds  may  be  u.sed  in  section  221(d)  (3)  be- 
low market  Interest  rate  projects  with  private 
nonprofit,  limited  distribution,  or  coopera- 
tive housing  corporation  mortgagors  for 
which  commitments  to  insure  the  loans  are 
Issued  after  August  10.  1965. 

In  addition  to  future  proposals,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  any 
currently  proposed  below  market  Interest 
rate  project  which  has  been  neither  initially 
endorsed  nor  construction  started  may  be 
considered  for  acceptance  under  the  below 
market  experimental  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. Partial  reprocessing  of  these  cases 
by  underwriting  will  be  required  to  determine 
the  change  in  operation  and  management 
costs.  Also,  the  other  rent  supplement  eligi- 
bility requirements  must  be  met. 

C.  Experimental  program  (sections  202  and 
231:  Not  to  exceed  5  percent  of  the  appro- 
priate rent  supplement  funds  may  be  used 
in  FHA  section  231  and  CFA  section  202 
housing  for  the  elderly  projects.  To  be  eli- 
gible for  consideration  under  the  rent  sup- 
plement program,  a  section  231  project  must 
have  a  private  nonprofit  mortgagor,  it  must 
be  finally  endorsed  and  approved  for  rent 
supplements   after   August   10.   1965. 

A  section  202  project  mortgagor  may  be  a 
private  nonprofit  or  cooperative  housing 
corporation  or  a  public  body  or  agency  and 
may  have  been  financed  prior  to  August  10. 
Rent  supplement  payments  may  be  made  for 
no  more  than  20  percent  of  the  dwelling 
tmits  in  any  project  financed  under  section 
202  on  or  before  August  10,  1965.  or  finally 
endorsed  for  mortgage  insurance  under  sec- 
tion 231  pursuant  to  a  commitment  issued 
on  or  before  Augxist  10.  1965.  For  section 
202  projects.  FHA  will  be  concerned  only 
with  the  rent  supplement  provisions.  Un- 
derwriting processing  for  this  program  Is 
performed  by  CFA. 

Note  I:  With  respect  to  any  proposal  In- 
volving an  experimental  project  under  B  or 
C  above,  after  completion  of  the  preapplica- 
tion  review  and  before  questioning  a  reserva- 
tion of  funds,  the  Director  will  forward  the 
experimental  proposal  to  the  multlfamlly 
representative.  The  representative  will  re- 
view the  proposal  and  forward  the  file  with 
his  recommendations  to  the  Assistant  Com- 
mlssoner  for  Multlfamlly  Housing. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Multlfam- 
lly Housing  will  review  and  return  the  case 
to  the  Director  with  hla  recommendations 
with  a  copy  to  the  representative. 

NoTB  n:  An  application  may  be  accepted 
for  a  proposed  section  221(d)  (3)  below  mar- 
ket interest  rate  rent  supplement  project 
only  if  the  project  la  to  be  located  within  a 
community  having  a  workable  program  certi- 
fication In  effect.    A  workable  program  cer- 


tification la  not  required  for  a  section  221 
(d)  (3)  market  rate  rent  supplement  project, 
unless  the  project  is  to  be  located  in  a  com- 
munity where  there  has  been  a  workable  pro- 
gram for  community  Improvement  at  a  time 
a  contract  for  a  loan  or  capital  grant  was  en- 
tered into,  or  a  contract  for  annual  contribu- 
tion or  capital  grant  was  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937. 

HI.  DEFINITIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS  OF  TERMS 

A.  Private  nonprofit  mortgagor  means  a 
corporation  or  association  organized  for  pur- 
poses other  than  the  making  of  profit  or 
gain  for  Itself  or  persons  Identified  therewith 
and  which  the  Commissioner  finds  is  in  no 
manner  controlled  by  nor  under  the  direc- 
tion of  persons  or  firms  seeking  to  derive 
profit  or  gain  therefrom.  Such  a  mortgagor 
shall  be  regulated  or  supervised  under  Fed- 
eral or  State  laws  or  by  political  subdivisions 
of  States  or  agencies  thereof,  or  the  Com- 
missioner, as  to  rents,  charges,  and  methods 
of  operations. 

B.  Limited  distribution  mortgagor  means 
a  corporation  restricted  as  to  distribution  of 
income  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  its  in- 
corporation (or  by  the  Commissioner)  or  a 
trust,  partnership,  association,  individual,  or 
other  entity  restricted  by  law  or  by  the  Com- 
missioner as  to  distribution  of  income,  and 
regulated  as  to  rents,  charges,  rate  of  re- 
turn, and  methods  of  operation. 

C.  Cooperative  mortgagor  means  a  non- 
profit cooperative  ownership  housing  corpor- 
ation approved  by  the  Commissioner  which 
is  regulated  or  restricted  by  law  or  by  the 
Commissioner  as  to  rents  or  sales,  charges, 
rate  of  return,  and  methods  of  operation. 

D.  Qualified  tenant  means  an  individual 
or  family  that  has  been  determined : 

1.  To  have  assets  and  income  below  the 
maximum  amounts  established  by  HHFA  for 
occupancy  eligibility,  and 

2.  To  be  one  of  the  following: 

(a)  A  person  or  family  displaced  by  gov- 
ernmental action. 

(b)  Who  is  62  years  of  age  or  whose  spouse 
Is  62  years  of  age  or  older. 

(c)  Who  Is  physically  handicapped  or 
whose  spouse  is  handicapped. 

(d)  Occupying  substandard  housing. 

(e)  Disaster  victims  In  an  area  designated 
as  disaster  area  by  SB  A  since  April  1,  1965, 
whose  dwelling  has  been  extensively  damaged 
or  destroyed. 

("Qualified  tenant"  Includes  a  member  of  a 
cooperative  who  satisfies  the  foregoing  re- 
quirements and  who,  on  sale  of  his  member- 
ship, will  not  be  reimbursed  for  any  equity 
Increment  accumulated  through  rent  sup- 
plement payments.) 

E.  Family  means  two  or  more  persons  re- 
lated by  blood,  marriage  or  operation  of  law 
who  occupy  the  same  unit. 

F.  Handicapped  person  means  a  person 
who  has  a  physical  impairment  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  of  long-continued  and  indefinite 
duration,  substantially  impedes  his  ability 
to  live  Independently  and  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  his  ability  to  live  Independently  could 
be  improved  by  more  suitable  housing  con- 
ditions. 

a.  Substandard  housing  means  a  unit  of 
housing  that  is  dilapidated  or  lacks  one  or 
more  of  the  following  plumbing  facilities: 

1.  Hot  and  cold  piped  water  inside  the 
structure. 

2.  Usable  flush  toilet  inside  the  structure 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  occupants  of  the 
unit. 

3.  Usable  bathtub  or  shower  inside  the 
structure  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  unit. 

H.  DUapidated  housing  unit:  A  dilapidated 
housing  unit  is  one  that  does  not  provide 
safe  and  adequate  shelter,  and  in  its  present 
condition  endangers  the  health,  safety,  or 
well-being  of  the  occupants.  Such  a  hous- 
ing unit  has  one  or  more  critical  defects,  or 


has  a  combination  of  intermediate  defects  In  cash    value    of   any    compensation    In   kind 

suiBcient  number  or  extent  to  require  con-  (such  as  meals),  and  allowances  for  carfare. 

siderable  repair  or  rebuilding,  or  is  of  Inade-  2.  Net  Income  from  the  operation  of  a  busl- 

quate  original  construction.    The  defects  are  ness  or  profession. 

either  so  critical  or  so  widespread  that  the  3.  Interest,    dividends,    and    net    Income 

structure  should  be  extensively  repaired,  re-  from  real  or  personal  property. 

built,  or  torn  down.  4-  Amovmts  received  from  annuities,  pe- 

Critlcal  defects  include:  Holes,  open  cracks,  riodlc  payments  derived  from  Insurance  pol- 

or  rotted,  loose  or  missing  material   (clap-  Icies,  retirement  Income,  pensions,  periodic 

board  siding,  shingles,  bricks,  concrete,  tile,  benefits  for  disability  or  death,   and  other 

plaster  or  floorboards)   over  a  large  area  of  similar  types  of  periodic  receipts, 

the  fotmdation,   outside  walls,  roof,  chlm-  5.  Periodic  payments  such  as  unemploy- 

ney,  or  inside  walls,  floors,  or  ceilings;  sub-  ment  and  disability  compensation  including 

stantial  sagging  of  floors,  walls,  or  roof;  and  military  or  veterans'  disability,  social  security 

extensive  damage  by  storm,  flre,  or  flood.  benefits,  workmen's  compensation  and  dis- 

To  be  classified  as  dilapidated  on  the  basis  missal  wages, 

of  intermediate  defects,  a  housing  unit  must  6.  Cash  relief   (welfare)    receipts  and  the 

have  such  defects  in  sufficient  number  or  ex-  value  of  determinable  relief  allowances  In 

tent  that  it  no  longer  provides  safe  and  ade-  kind.  Including  rental  allowances, 

quate  shelter.  7.  Periodic  and  determinable  allowances. 

Inadequate  original  construction  Includes :  such  as  alimony  and  regular  contributions 

Shacks,  huts,  or  tents;  structiu-es  with  make-  or  gifts. 

shift  walls  or  roofs,  or  built  of  packing  boxes,  8.  All  reg\ilar  pay,  special  payments,  and 

scrap  lumber  or  tin;  structures  lacking  foun-  allowances  recived  by  a  member  of  the  armed 

dations  (walls  rest  directly  on  the  ground) ;  services    who    is    the    head    of    the    family, 

structures  with  dirt  floors;  and  cellars,  barns,  whether  or  not  he  is  Uving  In  the  dweUing, 

garages,   or   other  places   not   originally   in-  or  by  any  other  member  of  the  armed  services 

tended  for  living  quarters  and  inadequately  who  Is  living  In  the  dwelling, 

converted  to  such  quarters.  Family  income  after  deductions 

1.  Asset  limitation  for  tenant  eligibility:  ^he  foUovsrlng  deductions  from  gross  family 

A  check  on  assets  will  be  made  for  families,  mcome  shall  be  allowed: 

or    single    individuals,    who    are    otherwise  j    jjot  to  exceed  $300  of  income  earned  per 

eligible  for  rent  supplements.  annum  by  each  working  member  of  the  fam- 

An  elderly  or  handicapped  family  (or  single  ^y  iggg  ^^^^^  jg  yg^^g  ^j      g 

individual)   may  not  have  net  assets  in  ex-  ^   ^^^^j  expense  for  disability  or  con- 

cess  of  three  times  the  annual  Income  limit  tlnulng  Illness 

established  for  the  dwelling  unit  having  the  3   ^  reduction  from  total  Income  Is  per- 

number  of  bedrooms  that  would  be  required  ^j^^^  ^^^  unusual  Income  which  wiU  not 

by  that  family  (or  individual)  be  forthcoming  during  the  current  12-month 

For  a  family  (or  single  Individual)   other  pgrjod.    This  is  Intended  to  provide  a  more 

than  an  elderly  or  handicapped  family  or  In-  meanlngfvd    appraisal    of    current    Income, 

dividual,   net    assets   may   not   exceed   two  Q^^h  a  reduction  may  Include   dlscontln- 

times  the  annual  Income  limit  established  uance  of  all  or  part  of  overtime  pay,  loss  of 

for  the  dwelling  unit  having  the  number  of  income  due  to  departure  of  secondary  wage 

bedrooms  that  would  be  required  by  that  gamer  or  minor,  unemployment  compensa- 

family.  ^jo^  which  does  not  occur  regularly,  etc. 

Net  assets  are  deflned  as  the  excess  of  assets  k.  Household  means  aU  of  the  persons 
over  liabilities.  Assets  In  turn  are  defined  ^^o  live  In  one  living  unit, 
to  include  cash  on  hand,  savings  and  check-  jj  Rent  Supplement  Contract  means  the 
ing  account  balances  bonds,  stocks,  and  contract  between  the  housing  owner  and 
other  liquid  assets,  and  value  of  real  estate,  ^i^g  hhfa  Administrator  pursuant  to  which 
automobiles,  etc..  but  not  Including  such  ^^^^  supplement  funds  will  be  allocated  for 
personal  assets  as  furniture,  clothing,  etc.  and  paid  to  the  project  owner.  The  con- 
Liabilities  include  amounts  owing  on  charge  tract  terms  may  not  exceed  40  years  or  the 
or  installment  accounts,  notes  payable,  real  term  of  the  mortgage,  whichever  is  less.  The 
estate  mortgages,  etc.  rent  supplement  payment  for  any  imlt  may 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  list  or  check  not  be  less  than  5  nor  more  than  70  percent 

the  assets  of  welfare  families  since  welfare  of  the  unit  rental. 

agencies  have  already  checked  the  assets  of  m.  Occupancy  standards:  Consistent  with 

thwe  families.  established  public  housing  standards  In  as- 

J.  Family  Income  means  the  amount  of  the  signing  accommodations  to  eligible  families, 
Income  of  the  family  serves  two  Important  project  ovmers  are  responsible  for  not  creat- 
purposes  under  the  rent  supplement  pro-  ing  or  continuing  unnecessarily  overcrowded 
gram.  Gross  family  income  Is  used  to  deter-  living  conditions.  Likewise,  owners  are  re- 
mine  income  eligibility  of  the  family;  that  sponsible  for  not  assigning  more  space  to 
is,  whether  such  income  Is  less  than  the  max-  eligible  families  than  Is  needed  imder  rea- 
Imum  income  limit  established  for  the  appU-  sonable  standards. 

cable  size  of  unit.     Also,  except  for  welfare  Generally,  dwellings  are  to  be  so  assigned 

recipients  for  whom  the  rental  charge  shall  that  (1)  except  possibly  In  the  case  of  In- 

not  be  less  than  the  rental  allowance  pro-  fants  and  very  young  children.  It  will  not  be 

vided  by  the  welfare  agency,  family  Income  necessary  for  persons  of  opposite  sex.  other 

after  deductions  is  used  to  determine  the,  than  husband  and  wife,  to  occupy  the  same 

amount  of  rent  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant;  bedroom;  (2)  dwellings  also  should  be  so  as- 

namely.  25  percent  of  such  Income.  signed  as  not  to  require  use  of  the  living 

The  following  paragraphs  define  family  In-  room  for  sleeping  purposes,  except  In   the 

come  for  these  purposes.    Income  of  families  case  of  efficiency  units  occupied  by  one  per- 

aa  used  herein  will  also  apply  to  Income  of  son;  and  (3)  In  applying  the  following  limits, 

individuals.     The  Income  to  be  rejKjrted  Is  every  member  of  the  family  regardless  of  age 

the  annual  Income  for  the  previous  12-month  Is  to  be  considered  as  a  person.    These  prln- 

P«riod.  ciples  result  In  the  following  standards: 

Gross  family  income  

Gross  family  Income  means  all  the  In- 
come of  all  the  members  of  the  family  oc-  Number  of  bedrooms 
cupylng  the  unit,  from  any  source  whatso- 
ever, before  any  deductions  for  Federal.  State, 
or  local  Income  taxes.  Gross  family  Income 
shall  Include  but  is  not  limited  to  the  fol-  0. 
lowing:  1- 

1.  Compensation  for  personal  services,  such  3 

as  wages  and  salaries,  part-time  wages,  over-  4] 
time  pay,  commissions,  fees,  tips,  bonuses. 


Number  of  persons 


IV.   ELICIBIUTT   or   SPONSORS 

Because  the  rent  supplement  program  will 
require  that  the  owning  organization  deal 
with  tenants  In  the  lower  economic  and  social 
level  with  all  of  the  added  management  re- 
sponsibilities this  can  Involve,  and  because 
they  win  be  required  to  handle  and  account 
for  direct  Federal  rent  supplement  pa3mient8, 
FHA  must  give  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  qualiflcatlons  of  prospective  spon- 
sors and  housing  owners.  FHA  not  only  will 
see  that  sponsors  not  equipped  for  housing 
ownership  under  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram are  screened  out  before  they  have  spent 
unnecessary  time  and  effort  on  a  hopeless 
venture,  but  also  will  see  that  Interested 
sponsors  with  a  p>otentlal  for  successful  low 
Income  housing  ovmershlp  are  given  the 
guidance  and  assistance  necessary  to  the 
realization  of  that  success.  They  will  be 
given  advice  and  assistance  In  remedying 
such  deflclencles  In  organization,  continuity, 
representation,  or  capacity  which  they  may 
have. 

For  any  prospective  sponsor  and  project 
owner  under  the  rent  supplement  program, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  carefully  the 
character.  Integrity,  and  motivation  of  the 
organization  as  well  as  Its  continuity,  Its 
knowledge,  or  ability  to  secure  the  knowledge 
of  housing  flnance  and  construction  neces- 
sary to  develop  a  project,  its  capacity  to  pro- 
vide competent  management  of  the  project, 
as  well  as  Its  understanding  of  the  exten- 
sive and  continuing  responsibilities  it  is  un- 
dertaking in  providing  housing  for  low  In- 
come families  and  Individuals.  Good  will 
and  good  Intentions  are  not  enough  to  as- 
sure a  successful  project.  These  qualities 
must  be  accompanied  by  willingness  and 
capacity  to  stick  with  the  project  over  the 
long  term  and  to  perform  the  services  to  the 
tenants  and  to  the  project  which  are  essen- 
tial. 

V.    AIXOCATTONS.  INCOME  CEILIKGS,  MARKET  DATA 

A  major  portion  of  the  operating  responsi- 
bility for  the  rent  supplement  program  has 
been  delegated  to  FHA  by  the  HHFA  Admin- 
istrator. However.  HHFA  will  retain  respon- 
sibility for  regional  and  local  allocations  of 
rent  supplement  funds,  establishment  of  In- 
come ceilings  in  each  locality  for  tenant  eligi- 
bility, and  for  estimating  the  aggregate  need 
for  low-income  hoiislng  In  each  locality. 

It  will  be  some  time  before  complete  mar- 
ket Information  Is  available  and  Income 
ceilings  have  been  established  for  all  areas. 
Until  such  time.  HHFA  and  FHA  will  utilize 
available  data  and  will  proceed  as  follows: 
When  a  sponsor  who  appears  to  be  qualified 
expresses  serious  Interest  In  developing  a 
rent  supplement  project,  the  FHA  Director 
through  the  Multlfamlly  Representative  will 
notify  the  HHFA  Regional  Admlnlstrat<x' 
that  the  project  Is  under  review,  request  Mm 
to  establish  Income  ceilings  for  the  area  In 
which  the  propKwed  project  will  be  located, 
and  to  ftimlsh  any  market  Information 
which  may  be  available  on  low-Income  fami- 
lies relating  to  the  area.  A  copy  of  each  re- 
quest will  be  sent  to  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator (Program  Policy)  Housing  and  Hcone 
Finance  Agency.  Washington.  D.C.  In  addi- 
tion, FHA  will  utilize  or  develop  Its  orwn 
market  Information  on  probable  demand,  as 
needed. 

VI.   FHA  BVALTJATION  OF  RENT  SUPPLEMENT 
PROPOSALS 

Based  on  the  Income  ceilings  for  rent  sup- 
plement tenant  eligibility  and  low  income 
market  Information  supplied  by  the  HHFA 
Regional  Administrator,  the  Insuring  office 
director  will  proceed  with  the  preappllca- 
tion  review  of  the  proposal.  This  will  Include 
a  tentative  determination  with  respect  to 
the  acceptability  of  the  sponsorship,  and  the 
usual  preapplicatlon  analysis  and  determi- 
nation. 

Early  in  preap>pllcatlon  review,  the  Direc- 
tor win  proceed  to  obtain  a  final  determina- 
tion  on   the   eligibility   of   the   prospective 
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sponsor  and  project  owner,  as  well  as  the 
prospective  site  In  terms  of  the  open  oc- 
cupancy site  selection  criteria  Indicated  be- 
low. If  the  mortgagor  will  be  a  private  non- 
profit organization,  the  regular  nonprofit 
clearance  procedure  will  be  followed.  For 
any  other  type  of  mortgagor,  the  office  Di- 
rector will  submit  a  complete  report  and 
hi3  recommendations  regarding  the  sponsor 
and  mortgagor  entities  to  the  Multlfamlly 
Representative.  The  representative  will  eval- 
uate the  report  under  the  rent  supplement 
eligibility  requirements  £ind  will  forward  the 
file  with  his  comments  and  recommendations 
to  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Multi- 
family  Housing.  The  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner will  advise  the  office  director.  In  writ- 
ing, with  copy  to  the  representative,  regard- 
ing  the   sponsor -mortgagor   eligibility. 

If  the  proposal  Involves  a  section  221(d) 
(3)  below  market  Interest  rate  project,  under 
the  rent  supplement  experimental  provisions, 
the  regular  procedure  will  be  followed  to 
obtain  an  allocation  of  below  market  Interest 
rate  funds. 

The  market  data  and  Information  received 
from  the  Regional  Administrator  will  contain 
estimates  of  the  overall  community  need  and 
demand  for  very  low  rent  housing,  distribu- 
tion of  eligible  families  by  income  and  size, 
and  the  number  of  families  eligible  for  rent 
supplements  by  reason  of  each  of  the  five  eli- 
gibility requirements.  The  low  rent  housing 
need  estimated  by  HHPA  may  be  met  not 
only  by  the  rent  supplement  program,  but 
also  by  new  and  leased  public  housing.  Sec- 
tion 202  Housing  for  the  Elderly  adminis- 
tered by  CPA,  and,  to  an  extent,  by  section 
221(d)(3)  below  market  Interest  rate  hous- 
ing. The  Regional  Administrator  will  main- 
tain a  record  of  housing  made  available 
by  the  various  programs  and  adjxist  or  up- 
date community  market  estimates  as  needed. 
It  Is,  therefore,  necessary  for  Insuring  offices 
to  keep  the  Regional  Administrator  fully  in- 
formed of  the  status  of  rent  suplement  pro- 
posals being  considered.  The  Regional  Ad- 
ministrator will  also  keep  FHA.  Informed  of 
developments  that  would  affect  the  low  rent 
housing  market.  However,  the  Insuring  office 
must  also  be  alert  to  local  public  housing 
planning  and  other  soxirces  of  housing  that 
might  preempt  a  portion  of  the  Inunedlate 
market.  The  Insuring  office  will  develop 
locally  additional  data  needed  to  estimate 
the  market  absorption  capacity.  The  Direc- 
tor must  consider  that  the  existence  of 
eligible  tenants  is  not  synonymous  with 
market  need  and  demand.  Adequate  data 
are  necessary  for  proper  project  planning  and 
for  advising  sponsors,  but  early  implemen- 
tation of  the  program  must  not  be  unneces- 
sarily delayed.  The  Director  must  also  con- 
sider what  portion  of  the  overall  market  of 
the  community  a  single  project  In  a  given 
location  can  be  expected  to  properly  serve. 
It  would  ordinarily  not  be  reasonable  to 
presume  that  one  project  or  one  location 
could  properly  serve  the  demand  of  the  entire 
low  income  market  in  a  sizable  community. 

The  production  of  housing  for  the  rent 
supplement  program  below  the  maximum 
cost  indicated  by  the  mortgage  limits  should 
be  encouraged.  However,  planning  roust  fol- 
low the  principles  of  good  design  practice 
and  avoid  features  that  will  contribute  to 
premature  obsolescence.  The  objective  Is 
to  provide  substantial,  we*l  designed,  livable 
housing  without  luxury  features.  Due  to  the 
maintenance  and  management  problems 
often  Inherent  In  housing  for  low  income 
tenants,  sponsors  must  be  encouraged  to 
specify  materials  that  will  contribute  to 
lower  maintenance  cost  and  to  design  for  ease 
of  management. 

At  the  conclusion  of  preappUcatlon  re- 
view, but  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  Format 
Letter  B,  the  Director  will  request  a  reser- 
vation ot  rent  supplement  funds  in  a  spe- 
cific amount  for  the  proposed  project.     The 


request  will  be  made  by  submitting  an  orig- 
inal and  four  copies  of  FHA  Form  2502  to 
the  Multlfamlly  Representative.  The  Rep- 
resentative will  forward  the  original  and 
three  copies  to  the  Regional  Adminis- 
trator, and  one  copy  to  the  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator (Program  Policy)  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  Washington.  D.C. 
After  completion,  the  Regional  Administrator 
will  return  the  original  and  two  copies  to  the 
Representative.  The  Representative  will  re- 
tain one  copy  and  will  forward  the  other  copy 
to  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Multi- 
family  Housing.  The  original  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  Director. 

When  and  if  an  allocation  of  rent  supple- 
ment fvmds  fot  the  particular  project  Is  re- 
ceived from  the  HHPA  Regional  Adminis- 
trator, through  the  Multlfamlly  Representa- 
tive, the  Director  will  complete  his  preap- 
pUcatlon review  and  notify  the  sponsor  that 
an  allocation  of  rent  supplement  funds  has 
been  made  at  the  same  time  he  Indicates 
the  willingness  of  FHA  to  receive  a  formal 
application  for  mortgage  Insurance  for  the 
project.  (Note,  the  procedure  described 
above  for  determining  low  income  market 
and  Justifying  rent  supplement  allocations 
will  be  followed  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
program.  As  HHFA  is  able  to  conduct  studies 
of  low  markets  In  various  localities,  it  will 
be  able  to  establish  Income  eligibility  ceilings 
In  advance  of  applications  from  sponsors 
and  will  be  able  to  supply  definitive  informa- 
tion on  the  aggregate  market  for  low  Income 
ellglbles  and  the  distribution  of  Incomes 
among  those  ellglbles.  When  this  happens. 
It  win  require  less  FHA  study  and  Justifica- 
tion of  aggregate  low  Income  need.  It  will 
not,  however,  affect  the  necessity  for  FHA  to 
make  Its  own  determination  of  the  effective 
demand  for  a  particular  project  under  re- 
view and.  based  on  this,  to  calculate  and 
request  the  required  rent  supplement  allo- 
cation.) 

Vn.    SECTION    202    PROGRAM 

Any  section  202  mortgagor  who  wishes  to 
have  his  project  Included  under  the  rent 
supplement  program  is  to  file  his  request 
with  the  HHFA  Regional  Administrator.  If 
the  Regional  Administrator  concurs,  he  will 
forward  the  mortgagor's  request  and  his  own 
recommendation  to  the  Director.  With  the 
recommendation,  the  Regional  Administrator 
will  forward  information  such  as  the  date 
the  project  was  financed,  the  term  of  the 
direct  loan  on  the  project,  the  reconunended 
duration  of  the  contract,  the  maximum 
rental  rate  for  each  living  unit,  the  income 
ceilings  for  rent  supplement  eligibility,  any 
Information  available  regarding  distribution 
of  family  Income  anaong  the  ellglbles,  and 
detailed  estimates  of  rent  supplement  pay- 
ments required. 

When  the  Information  has  been  analyzed, 
the  Director  will  forward  a  report  and  recom- 
mendation to  the  Multlfamlly  Representa- 
tive. The  Representative  will  forward  the 
file  with  his  recommendation  to  the  As- 
sistant Commissioner  for  Multlfamlly  Hous- 
ing. The  Assistant  Commissioner  will  confer 
with  the  Community  Facilities  Administra- 
tion and  will  issue  notice  of  decision  with 
respect  to  acceptance  of  the  project,  and  If 
appropriate,  the  amount  and  terms  of  the 
rent  supplement  contract. 

.^  Vin.    MAXTMTTM    MOSTGACZ    LUirrS 

As  an  initial  consideration,  the  mortgage 
limits  established  by  FHA  for  rent  supple- 
ment projects  win  not  exceed  those  estab- 
lished for  the  same  area  for  section  221(d) 
(3)  below  market  projects.  Special  per  liv- 
ing unit  mortgage  limits  will  be  issued. 
These  limits  will  apply  to  all  FHA  Insured 
rent  supplement  projects  In  an  area  regard- 
less of  the  section  of  the  act.  the  mortgage 
Interest  rate,  or  the  type  of  construction. 

Directors  will  be  furnished  mortgage  limits 
for  all  communities  for  which  data  are  al- 
ready available.    If  mortgage  limits  are  need- 


ed for  other  areas,  the  Instructions  In  72436 
of  the  FHA  manual  for  the  example  walk-up 
project  must  be  followed. 

DC.    THE    RENT    SUPPLEMENT   CONTRACT 

The  FHA  Insuring  office  will  be  responsible 
for  negotiating  rent-supplement  contracts 
with  sponsors  on  all  projects  which  are 
eligible  for  rent-supplement  payments,  in- 
cluding elderly  projects  financed  under  sec- 
tion 202. 

For  FHA  Insured  projects,  FHA's  agreement 
to  pay  rent  supplements  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  commitment  by  attaching  to  the 
commitment  a  completed  but  unexecuted 
form  of  rent  supplement  contract.  The  com- 
mitment will  provide  that  the  contract  will 
be  executed  prior  to  Initial  closing  or  start 
of  construction  If  the  project  is  to  be  insured 
upon  completion.  This  rent  supplement 
contract  provides  for  adjustment  at  the  end 
of  a  prescribed  rent-up  period  to  reflect 
actual  rent  supplement  requirements. 

The  amount  of  the  initial  rent  supplement 
contract  will  be  based  on  the  estimated  oc- 
cupancy pattern  developed  by  the  insuring 
office  for  the  specific  project.  The  sponsor 
is  to  be  encouraged  to  achieve  a  pattern  of 
occupancy  and  tenant  income  as  close  as 
possible  to  that  on  which  the  original  allo- 
cation was  based.  If  the  amount  of  the 
Initial  or  adjusted  contract  will  be  In  excess 
of  the  amount  of  the  HHFA  preliminary  res- 
ervation  for  the  project,  the  Director  will 
submit  a  report  through  the  Multlfamlly 
Representative  to  the  Regional  Administra- 
tor substantiating  a  request  for  an  increase 
in  funds  reservation.  In  no  case  may  a  con- 
tract be  executed  or  adjusted  to  an  amount 
in  excess  of  that  authorized  by  HHFA. 

The  original  and  three  copies  of  all  con- 
tracts are  to  be  sent  to  the  Representative. 
The  Representative  will  forward  the  original 
to  the  Assistant  Commissioner-Comptroller 
and  will  retain  one  copy  and  wUl  forward  one 
copy  each  to  the  Regional  Administrator  and 
to  the  FHA  Assistant  Conunlssloner  for 
Multlfamlly  Housing. 

The  rent  supplement  contract  wUl  provide 
that  payment  of  rent  supplements  on  behalf 
of  eligible  tenants  will  be  made  monthly  to 
the  housing  owner  or  his  designee  by  FHA  in 
accordance  with  terms  of  the  contract.  The 
total  payments  due  on  behalf  of  each  eligible 
tenant  wUl  be  requested  by  voucher  Initiated 
by  the  housing  owner  and  sent  to  the  FHA, 
in  accordance  with  Comptroller  Letter  No. 
309.  The  amount  of  the  payment  due  on 
behalf  of  each  tenant  will  be  the  difference 
between  the  unit  rental  as  determined  by 
FHA  and  25  percent  of  the  tenant's  gross 
family  Income  less  allowable  deductions,  but 
In  no  case  will  the  payment  be  less  than  5 
percent  nor  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
approved  rental  for  the  unit. 

The  contract  will  require  periodic  recertlfl- 
catlon  by  FHA  of  tenant  incomes  (at  the 
termination  of  lease  periods  but  not  less 
than  once  every  2  years)  and  corresponding 
adjustment  In  payments  to  be  made  to  the 
project  owner.  It  will  also  cover  recertifica- 
tlon  of  income  In  tenant  hardship  cases,  de- 
termination of  fair  market  rent,  and  other 
statutory  or  regulatory  provisions  needed  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  HHFA  Admin- 
istrator. Tenants  62  years  of  age  or  older  are 
exempt  from  the  standard  recertlflcatlon  of 
Income  requirement.  There  will  be  special 
recertlflcatlon  requirements  applicable  to  all 
tenants  who  have  their  rent  supplement  pay- 
ments Increased  under  the  hardship  provi- 
sions. 

X.   DETERMINATION    OF   TENANT    ELIOrBH-rTT 

Applicants  for  rent  supplements  In  a 
project  will  furnish  Information  on  the  com- 
bined Income  of  all  members  of  the  house- 
hold, together  with  a  statement  of  assetB 
and  liabilities,  and  other  Information  bear- 
ing on  ellglbUlty.  An  "Application  for 
Tenant  EligibUlty"  form  will  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 


The  housing  owner  or  his  manager  wUl 
assist  the  tenant  In  completing  an  original 
and  three  copies  of  the  application  form. 
One  copy  should  be  retained  by  the  housing 
owner  or  manager.  The  original  and  two 
copies  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Director. 

Acting  under  authority  delegated  by  the 
Administrator,  FHA  will  certify  the  eligi- 
bility of  the  applicant  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  rent  supplement  to  which  he  Is  entitled. 
The  original  of  the  application  form  will 
then  be  returned  to  the  owner  or  manager, 
one  of  the  two  copies  will  be  retained  by  the 
insuring  office  for  reference  In  checking  rent 
supplement  vouchers,  and  the  second  copy 
will  be  sent  to  the  FHA  statistics  section, 
Washington,  D.C.  after  receipt  of  the  first 
voucher.  (See  Comptroller  Letter  No.  309, 
Items  4  and  5.) 

Disclosure  of  significant  assets  will  require 
eligibility  determination  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions set  forth  in  paragraph  III.I. 

Tenant  eligibility  claimed  by  reason  of 
occupancy  of  substandard  housing  or  where 
housing  has  been  destroyed  or  severally  dam- 
aged by  natural  disasters  will  require  physi- 
cal examination  of  the  housing  unless  ade- 
quate proof  is  provided  from  an  authorized 
agency  regarding  the  physical  condition  of 
such  housing.  The  director  wiU  make  ar- 
rangements for  inspection  by  other  agencies 
as  appropriate.  Usually  the  LPA's  will  per- 
form this  function  In  cormectlon  with 
tenants  coming  from  existing  or  proposed 
urban  renewal  areas,  the  LHA  (local  housing 
authority)  In  connection  with  tenants  com- 
ing from  public  housing,  or  by  buUdlng 
inspection  departments  in  connection  with 
persons  from  areas  with  code  enforcement. 
In  instances  where  these  functions  are  per- 
formed by  these  agencies  there  will  be  no 
charge.  Where  they  are  not  performed  by 
these  agencies,  the  director  will  have  the 
necessary  property  Inspection  performed  by 
PHA  employees.  The  definitions  of  sub- 
standard and  dilapidated  housing  are  set 
forth  in  paragraphs  III.G  and  III.H  and  on 
Form  No.  2501. 

XI.  LEASE-OPTION  UNDER  THE  RENT  SUPPLEMENT 
PROGRAM 

The  statute  authorizes  rent  supplement 
payments  on  behalf  of  selected  tenants  oc- 
cupying rental  units  under  a  lease  with  an 
option  to  purchase.  This  provision  can  be 
used  only  by  projects  planned  for  the  pur- 
pose and  with  individual  units  capable  of 
separation  from  the  project  operation.  Eligi- 
ble projects  will  generally  consist  of  town- 
house,  row  type,  semidetached  or  detached 
structures  initially  financed  under  Section 
221(d)(3)  market  rate. 

Sponsors  of  this  type  of  project  should 
anticipate  conversion  of  all  living  units  to 
owner-occupancy  during  the  early  part  of 
the  project  mortgage  term. 

Tenants  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  potential  for  Increasing  Income  and 
eventual  homeownership  capability.  Pro- 
spective tenants  will  be  reviewed  by  FHA 
using  criteria  and  procedures  paralleling 
current  FHA  mortgage  credit  practice.  Se- 
lected tenants  will  occupy  their  units  on  a 
rental  basis,  paying  as  their  portion  of  the 
fair  market  rent,  25  percent  of  their  monthly 
applicable  income.  The  balance  of  the  fair 
market  rent  will  come  from  the  rent  supple- 
ment. The  tenant,  however.  wUl  be  per- 
mitted to  contribute  additional  sums  from 
his  own  resources  to  be  placed  in  an  escrow 
amount  in  his  name  by  the  housing  owmer. 
When  the  tenant  has  accumulated  the  re- 
quired cash  Investment  for  purchase,  his 
mcome  has  Increased  sufficiently  to  qualify 
for  ownership,  and  if  his  other  credit  char- 
acteristics are  acceptable,  his  unit  win  be 
eligible  for  release  from  the  project  mort- 
Kage.  His  purchase  may  be  financed  In  the 
usual  manner,  the  most  probable  way  being 
^der  an  FHA  Section  221(d)(2)  Insured 
mortgage. 


If  a  tenant  is  unwilling  to  exercise  his 
option  to  purchase  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  after  reaching  an  Income  level 
that  permits  fuU  payment  of  housing  ex- 
penses, he  will  lose  the  lease  and  the  unit 
will  be  made  available  to  another  eligible 
lease-option  tenant.  If  he  is  unable  to  ex- 
ercise his  option  to  ptirchase.  he  will  be  con- 
sidered for  an  extension.  The  sponsorship 
will  be  expected  to  offer  guidance  and  finan- 
cial advisory  services  to  tenants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  them  to  establish  a  good 
credit  record,  properly  manage  famUy  fi- 
nances, and  bettering  their  financial  position. 

Any  proposals  under  these  provisions 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Multlfamlly 
Representative  for  procedural  instructions 
at  the  earliest  preappUcatlon  stage. 

Xn.    REHABILITATION    PROJECTS 

Rent  supplements  wiU  be  available  to 
rehabilitation  projects  as  well  as  to  new  con- 
struction. However,  to  be  eligible,  the  reha- 
bilitation work  must  result  in  the  production 
of  standard  units  in  a  project  currently  con- 
taining primarily  substandard  living  units  or 
account  for  at  least  one-half  of  the  mort- 
gage amount.  The  rent  supplement  program 
win  not  be  used  to  revive  existing  projects  of 
standard  living  units  in  financial  difficulty. 

xm.      MIXED     RENT      SUPPLEMENT      AND     BELOW 
MARKET    PROJECTS 

In  order  to  achieve  a  mixing  of  low  and 
moderate  income  levels,  proposals  will  be 
encouraged  which  combine  projects  receiving 
rent  supplement  payments  with  projects  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  of  a  3  percent  below 
market  interest  rate. 

Separate  structures  and  separate  mortgages 
will  be  required,  but  the  structures  may  be 
on  adjoining  sites  and  may  share  common 
facilities.  Each  project  would  own  an  un- 
divided interest  In  the  common  facilities, 
which  may  include  the  kinds  of  nondwell- 
ing  facilities  normally  provided  in  a  section 
221(d)  (3)  below  market  Interest  rate  project. 

Any  proposals  under  these  provisions 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Multlfamlly 
Representative  for  procedural  instructions  at 
the  earliest  preappUcatlon  stage. 

XIV.   PROJECT   MANAGEMENT 

The  management  of  rent  supplement  proj- 
ects will  Involve  some  responsibilities  not 
encountered  In  the  typical  project.  Also, 
there  will  be  extra  duties  such  as  assisting 
and  guiding  applicants  in  preparing  applica- 
tions for  rent  supplements  and  in  the  peri- 
odic recertlfication  of  tenant  incomes  which 
will  require  covmsellng  at  the  time  of  Initial 
application  and  subsequently  as  family  size 
and/or  Incomes  change.  With  a  view  to  as- 
suring that  proper  provision  is  made  for  proj- 
ect management,  FHA  wUl  retain  authority 
for  the  prior  approval  of  any  proposed  man- 
agement plan  or  contract.  Therefore,  the 
commitment  must  contain  a  special  condi- 
tion providing  that: 

"Thirty  (30)  days  prior  to  Initial  endorse- 
ment (start  of  construction  for  insurance 
upon  completion  cases),  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
posed management  plan  or  contract  together 
with  a  r6sum6  of  the  background  and  expe- 
rience of  the  management  agent  shall  be 
submitted  for  evaluation  and  approval  by 
FHA." 

ZV.   AMORTIZATION    OF    MORTGAGE 

The  level  annuity  monthly  payment  plan 
set  forth  on  FHA  Form  3010-3  is  to  be  used 
for  the  section  221(d)(3)  market  rate  and 
section  231  rent  supplement  projects.  For 
any  section  221(d)(3)  below  market  inter- 
est rate  project.  Form  3010-5  A,  B,  C,  D,  or 
E  Is  to  be  used  as  appropriate. 

XVI.    PROJECT    NUMBERING    REQUIREMENT 

In  order  to  Identify  those  projects  ap- 
proved for  rent  supplements,  the  suffix  let- 
ters "SUP"  (for  supplement)  will  be  added 
to  the  prescribed  section  221  or  section  231 
project  number.    The  foregoing  is  applicable 


to  all  applications  processed  under  the  rent 
supplement  program,  to  converted  commit- 
ments, and  to  section  231  projects  not  fi- 
nally endorsed  for  instirance. 

XVn.   REQUIRED   NOTICE  IP  PLANS   FOR   PROPOSED 
RENT   StrPPLEMENT   PROJECT   CANCELED 

In  the  event  plans  for  any  proposed  rent 
supplement  project  are  canceled  after  funds 
have  been  reserved,  the  Director  must  issue 
notice  in  writing  to  the  multlfamlly  repre- 
sentative. The  representative  will  notify  the 
Regional  Administrator  In  writing,  with  one 
copy  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Multlfamlly  Housing  and  one  copy  to  the 
Assistant  Administrator  (Program  Policy), 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  so  that  the  reservation  wlU  be 
canceled. 

XVni.    LANDLORD-TENANT   RELATIONSHIP 

In  administration  of  the  rent  supplement 
program,  no  effort  wUl  be  made  to  inter- 
fere with  the  normal  landlord-tenant  rela- 
tionship. Landlords  will  be  free  to  reject 
applications  from  prospective  tenants  or  to 
accept  them,  conditioned  only  on  FHA's 
certification  of  their  eligibility  if  they  re- 
quire rent  supplement  payments  and  sub- 
ject to  the  FHA  policy  prohibiting  discrimi- 
nation In  the  selection  of  tenants  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  creed.  Landlords  will 
also  be  free  to  evict  tenants  for  violation  of 
lease  provisions  or  for  other  reasonable 
causes. 

XIX.  SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  PROJECTS  FOR 
ELDERLY 

Rent  supplement  projects  which  are  spe- 
cially designed  for  the  elderly  may  be  Insured 
under  section  221(d)(3)  at  market  interest 
rates.  Some  units  in  housing  for  the  elderly 
projects  may  be  designed  for  occupancy  by 
the  physically  handicapped,  depending  upon 
the  local  market  demand  and  interest  of  a 
sponsor.  Such  a  project  shall  be  designed  to 
meet  the  PHA  housing  for  the  elderly  mini- 
mum property  standards. 

The  unit  rental  on  which  the  amount  of 
rent  supplement  is  based  shall  be  defined 
as  Including  shelter  rent  with  utilities  but 
excluding  meals  and  special  services  or  per- 
sonal care. 

XX.    WELFARE    TENANTS 

The  amount  of  rent  to  be  paid  by  an  appli- 
cant who  is  receiving  welfare  assistance  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  rental  allowance  which 
Is  provided  by  the  welfare  agency. 

XXI.    FOUNDERS'    FEES 

Owners  of  projects  under  section  231  re^ 
quiring  founders'  fees  will  not  be  eligible  for 
rent  supplement   pa3rments  ^nd   owners  of 
section  221(d)(3)   projects  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  require  founders'  lees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  also  a  Comp- 
troller letter  consisting  of  two  printed 
pages  and  two  standard  forms;  an 
underwriting  letter  consisting  of  four 
pages;  and  three  additional  FHA  forms; 
Proposed  Amendments  to  the  HHFA 
and  FHA  Regulations  Implementing 
Rent  Supplement  Provisions  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965  consisting  of  five  pages  and  a  rent 
supplement  contract  consisting  of  four 
pages. 

These  are  in  printed  form  and  while 
they  are  quite  interesting,  they  should 
now  be  readily  available  for  anyone  who 
requests  the  same. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  inclined  to  feel 
that  the  action  of  the  administrator,  in 
his  unwillingness  to  readily  make  avail- 
able the  contents  of  these  regulations,  is 
a  breach  of  faith  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  am  informed  that  sev- 
eral Members  of  the  House  have  made 
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an  effort  to  obtain  these,  and  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  if  they  had  been  read- 
ily available  this  amendment  might  not 
have  some  of  the  support  which  it  now 
has. 

I  do  not  believe  that  agency  olBcials 
should  conceal  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress, on  any  pretext,  any  regulations  or 
any  documents  which  have  been  printed. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these 
elusive  regulations  may  go  further  than 
the  language  of  the  act  approved  Au- 
gust 10.  1965.  and  that  they  may  go 
further  than  the  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  any  section  of  any 
housing  act.  The  copy  of  the  regula- 
tions which  I  have  seen  is  unmistakably 
dated  September  28,  1965.  They  are 
ready  for  distribution.  I  know  of  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  be  readily  avail- 
able, upon  request,  to  any  Member  of 
Congress. 

As  I  have  been  able  to  interpret  those 
meager  portions  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tions dated  September  28. 1965.  but  which 
to  my  knowledge  have  not  been  made 
generally  available  as  of  today.  Oc- 
tober 14, 1965, 1  feel  that  this  House  owes 
it  to  itself  and  to  the  integrity  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  at  least  defer 
action  on  this  until  we  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  proposed  regulations  go  further  than 
the  language  of  the  amendment  to  the 
housing  bill  which  was  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Georgia  [Mr.  Stephens] 
when  the  housing  bill  was  under  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

In  the  debate  on  this  amendment 
which  has  preceded  my  remarks,  there 
has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  author  of  the  amendment  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  as  to  the 
maximum  income  and  property  owner- 
ship for  a  person  designated  as  eligible 
to  receive  a  rent  subsidy  or  rent  supple- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  Title  I  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965. 

The  integrity  of  both  of  these  men  is 
unquestioned,  and  there  is  a  valid  basis 
for  the  differences  in  opinion  held  by  the 
two  Members.  From  what  I  know  of 
the  law,  and  from  what  little  I  have  been 
able  to  see  and  read  of  the  regulations, 
I  am  unable  to  determine  which  gentle- 
man is  correct  and  which  amount  is  cor- 
rect. The  probable  answer  is  that 
neither  the  law  nor  regulation  is  clear 
now.  and  it  will  ultimately  be  decided  by 
subsequent  administrative  action  rather 
than  by  law.  At  such  later  date  the 
figure  given  by  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment might  then  be  too  low  and  the 
figure  given  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee might  be  too  high.  The  fact 
is,  that  no  one  knows  with  certainty  what 
nlaximum  figures  the  administi'ator  will 
select.  The  law  is  silent  and  the  regula- 
tions are  not  clear. 

Contrary  to  the  comments  of  some 
who  have  said  that  this  would  kill  this 
program.  I  do  not  think  so.  If  it  is  in- 
deed a  good  program,  as  many  of  my 
colleagues  feel  It  is,  then  it  can  be  fully 
implemented  and  can  become  a  part  of 
the  national  housing  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  FLYNT.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  asked  the  gentleman 
to  yield  in  order  that  I  may  reinforce 
what  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  said. 
There  is  $170,000  in  this  bill  untouched 
by  his  amendment,  for  administrative 
expenses  for  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration to  continue  to  study  this  pro- 
gram and  get  its  ducks  in  a  row,  so  to 
speak,  so  that  it  can  come  back  to  our 
committee  in  January  with  a  new  bill. 
We  will  then  consider  or  reconsider  any 
request  made  by  the  administration. 
There  is  no  brief  for  anyone  to  say  that 
this  amendment  will  permanently  kill 
the  program,  because  that  Is  not  true. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  and  I  agree  with 
him  in  his  observation. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
can  tell  us  what  this  $170,000  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  can  be  used  for  if  you 
do  not  appropriate  the  money  for  the 
program.  What  are  they  going  to  ad- 
minister and  do  with  the  money  if  you 
do  not  give  them  the  money  to  get  this 
program  underway? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man himself  to  smswer  his  own  ques- 
tion. The  question  is  self-answering. 
The  purpose  of  the  $170,000  is  to  ade- 
quately prepare  a  set  of  rules  and  reg- 
ulations so  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  know  what  it  is  ap- 
propriating money  for. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  FLYNT.    Certainly  I  yield. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man does  not  seriously  contend  that  any 
agency  can  justify  spending  $170,000  to 
write  a  simple  set  of  regulations. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  may  say  this:  I  do  not 
think  they  could  justify  their  action  in 
doing  it,  but  I  have  seen  administrative 
agencies  use  a  great  deal  more  than  that 
and  accomplish  a  great  deal  less. 

Mr.  MULTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  one  further  point,  do  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  is  suggesting  to 
strike  this  out  at  this  point  from  this 
bill  and  then  go  to  conference?  If  you 
strike  it  out,  what  is  there  to  go  to  con- 
ference about? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  will  say  this  in  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York:  If  the 
regulations  had  been  available  to  the 
subcommittee  which  considered  and  held 
hearings  on  this  portion  of  the  bill,  this 
amendment  might  very  well  not  even  be 
before  us  today.  When  it  takes  an  oper- 
ation almost  the  equivalent  of  pulling 
impacted  wisdom  teeth  to  get  possession 
of  a  simple  set  of  regulations  which  have 
been  written  and  printed  for  at  least  3 
weeks,  then  I  think  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  entitled  to  take  a  look  at 
such  regulations  t>efore  we  proceed  fur- 
ther with  funding  the  program. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  wonder  if 
we  could  agree  to  a  limitation  of  time  on 
this  matter.  The  amendment  has  been 
debated,  and  we  have  to  conclude  the  ac- 
tion of  this  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  vote  on  this 
amendment  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  one  minute.  Could 
I  have  a  minute  or  two? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
limit  debate  on  this  amendment  to  8 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  as  one  of 
those  five  which  helped  carry  this  bill 
when  it  was  before  the  House  when  it 
was  first  approved.  At  that  time  I  sup- 
ported the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Stephens],  which  specifi- 
cally pointed  out  that  no  one  would  be 
eligible  for  rent  subsidy  unless  they  were 
eligible  for  public  housing.  I  felt  at  that 
time  that  anyone  who  is  eligible  for  pub- 
lic housing  should  be  eligible  for  the  rent 
subsidy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  I  was  sup- 
porting the  private  sector  and  getting 
away  from  public  housing  per  se. 

I  now  find  that  these  perpetuating 
regulations  do  not  do  what  I  thought 
the  law  intended  to  be  done  and  what  I 
thought  we  were  voting  for  in  this  House 
at  the  time  it  was  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  vote  to  kill 
the  rent  subsidy,  because  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Harvey] 
pointed  out,  there  are  going  to  be  ade- 
quate funds  in  the  bill  to  bring  out  an 
adequate  set  of  regulations  that  we  can 
all  understand.  In  voting  for  it  today  we 
are  voting  either  against  the  bill  that  we 
passed  or  for  a  set  of  regulations.  I  be- 
lieve tills  House  in  all  honesty  deserves 
the  opportunity  to  wait  until  such  time  as 
they  can  bring  out  regulations  that  we 
can  understand. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Of  course  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Is  not  the  gentleman 
doing  this?  Is  it  not  one  thing  to  insist 
upon  the  law  being  observed  and  another 
thing  to  cut  out  all  funds  needed  to  im- 
plement this  program? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  that  is  true 
and  if  they  were  cutting  out  all  funds 
in  this  bill  I  would  take  a  second  thought 
on  it.  But  the  gentleman's  amendment 
is  not  designed  to  cut  out  all  of  the  funds. 
He  is  leaving  $170,000  in  the  bill  for  the 
administration  of  the  program. 
Mr.  ALBERT.    If  the  gentleman  will 

yield  further 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  We  will  be  back  here 
in  3  months 


Mr.  ALBERT.  What  good  would  it  do 
to  have  funds  for  administration  if  there 
is  nothing  to  administer? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  What  good  would  it 
do  to  have  all  this  money,  $150  million, 
if  we  did  not  know  whether  the  law  was 
going  to  prevail  or  the  regulations  put 
out  by  the  Administrator  are  going  to 
prevail? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  this  is  something 
that  we  can  wait  on  and  should  wait  on. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  The  point  is  that  we  are  in 
agreement  in  some  respects.  We  have 
made  the  legislative  history  that  tmless 
an  applicant  for  this  kind  of  supplement 
can  qualify  for  public  housing,  they  can- 
not qualify  for  this  kind  of  housing. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman agreeing  with  me,  and  if  he  does 
agree  with  me  he  will  vote  to  support  the 
amendment  and  wait  until  we  come  back 
the  first  of  the  year  and  we  will  know 
what  we  are  voting  on.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Harvey  of 
Michigan) ,  there  were — ayes  99,  noes  95. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Evins  of 
Tennessee  and  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
ill,  noes  104. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Grants  to  aid  advance  acquisition  of  land 

For  grants  authorized  by  section  704  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965.  $5,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    JONAS 

Mr.  JONAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonas  :  On  page 
6.  strike  out  lines  12  through  15. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Urban  Renewal  Administration 

For  additional  amounts  for  "Urban  renew- 
al administration",  to  remain  available  xm|ll 
expended,  $675,520,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1966, 
Including  not  to  exceed  $520,000  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  during  such  year,  and 
$725,000,000  for  grants  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967:  Provided,  That  funds  available  for  ad- 
nilnlstratlve  expenses  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  In  connection  with 


grants  provided  for  In  this  paragraph:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000 
-^of  the  amount  provided  for  each  fiscal  year 
in  this  paragraph  for  grants  shall  be  avail- 
able for  rehabilitation  grants  pursuant  to 
Sec.  115  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  not  to  exceed  $75,000,000  shall 
be  available  for  code  enforcement  grants  pur- 
suant to  Sec.  117  of  such  Act. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  JONAS 

Mr.  JONAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonas  :  On  page 
7,  line  15,  strike  out  the  word  "and"  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  17,  and  insert: 
"Provided  further,  That  no  part  of  the  fxmds 
appropriated  In  this  paragraph  shall  be  used 
for  code  enforcement  grants  pursuant  to 
Sec.  117  of  such  Act." 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Construction,  rail  rapid  transit  system 
For  expenses  necessary  to  design,  engineer, 
construct,  and  equip  a  raU  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem, as  authorized  by  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act   of    1965.   Including   ac- 
quisition of  rights  of  way,  land  and  Interests 
therein,  $3,679,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended :  Provided,  That,  In  addition,  $320.- 
551  previously  appropriated  to  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency  for  "Land  ac- 
quisition and  construction"  shall  be  merged 
with  this  appropriation. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DAVIS  OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin: On  page  12,  line  12.  strike  out  "$3,- 
679.000"  and  Insert  "$500,000". 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  a  companion  to  the  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  earlier. 

The  $6  million  in  the  bill  for  initiat- 
ing the  subway  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  divided  into  two  parts.  My  purpose 
in  the  companion  amendments  I  offered 
was  to  reduce  the  total  funds  to  $750,000 
to  be  used  for  soil  investigations  and 
surveys. 

I  feel,  as  I  said  earlier.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  need  the  information  to  be  fur- 
nished by  such  complete  soil  studies,  be- 
fore committing  ourselves  to  construc- 
tion funds. 

The  mood  of  this  Committee  is  obvi- 
ously not  favorable  to  reduction  of  these 
funds,  so  I  shall  not  further  belabor  my 
point. 

I  predict  this  subway  will  cost  much  in 
excess  of  $431  million,  and  that  the 
same  conditions  which  greatly  increased 
the  cost  of  so  many  other  structures  here 
will  be  found  to  account  for  a  major  por- 
tion of  that  increased  cost. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  same  question  that  we  considered  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis]  to  the  part 
of  the  appropriation  bill  dealing  with  the 
departments  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  question  was  fully  discussed  then. 
The  amendment  was  voted  down.  I  do 
not  think  I  need  to  discuss  it  any  fur- 
ther. 


Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  would  kill  the 
rapid  transit  system.  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  is  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare 

Office  of  Education 

Arts  and  humanities  educational  activities 

For  carrying  out   sections   12   and   13   of 

the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 

the  Hximanltles  Act  of  1966,  $1,000,000. 

National   Foundation   of  the  Arts  and  the 

Humanities 

Salaries  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  Including  fxmc- 
tlons  under  Public  Law  88-579.  to  remain 
available  imtll  expended.  $5,700,000,  of  which 
$5,000,000  shall  be  available  for  carrying  out 
sections  5(c)  and  7(c)  of  the  Act:  Provided. 
That.  In  addition,  there  Is  appropriated  for 
the  purposes  of  section  11(b)  of  the  Act. 
an  amount  equal  to  the  total  amounts  of 
gifts,  bequests  and  devises  of  money,  and 
other  property  received  by  the  Endowments, 
during  the  current  fiscal  year,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  10(a)  (2)  of  the  Act. 
but  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  the  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  and  $3,000,000  for  the 
Endowment  for  the  Hvmianltles. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
ask  a  question  of  some  Member  of  the 
Committee  regarding  this  arts,  culture 
and  humanities  business.  I  see  that  it 
is  off  to  a  flying  start.  The  bill  was 
passed  only  a  short  time  ago,  and  the 
money  Is  now  going  through.  Did  the 
subcommittee  question  Mr.  Roger  Stev- 
ens, the  head  of  this  arts  and  culture 
business,  on  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  of 
interest? 

Mr.  DENTON.  The  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee discussed  the  question  of  possible 
conflict  of  interests,  in  our  hearings  on 
the  arts  and  humanities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  ascer- 
tain whether  it  was  true  or  not  that  Mr. 
Stevens  has  an  Interest  in  100  plays? 

Mr.  DENTON.  There  was  no  evidence 
of  a  conflict  of  interest.  It  was  felt  that 
the  arts  and  humanities  had  to  get  men 
of  ability,  experts  on  the  councils. 

There  are  special  inserts  In  the  rec- 
ord covering  the  subject  of  conflict  of 
interest  with  regard  to  Roger  Stevens  be- 
ginning on  page  50  and  continuing 
through  page  55. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Stevens  resigned 
from  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
to  avoid  an  accusation,  as  I  understand 
It,  of  a  conflict  of  interest.  I  do  not  think 
there  Is  any  question  but  what  he  has  an 
Interest  In  a  number  of  plays.  Moreover, 
on  the  day  after  he  appeared  before  your 
subcommittee,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribime  carried  a  statement  from 
Stevens  saying  that  he  would  not  divest 
himself  of  other  interests. 

I  believe  the  record  is  quite  plain  that 
there  is  very  strong  possibility  of  conflict 
of  interest  with  respect  to  this  gentle- 
man.   I  would  hope  that  the  ccmmittee 
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would  take  a  further  look  at  this  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  DENTON.  There  are  three  or  four 
pages  in  the  record  on  that.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  to  turn  to  the  hearings,  where 
there  are  three  or  four  pages  on  that.  I 
believe  we  are  able  to  say  this  is  a  man 
of  ability,  who  is  taking  this  position. 
Mr.  Stevens  is  a  man  of  independent 
wealth.  He  does  not  need  to  make 
money  in  that  manner.  He  has  taken  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Foundation.  He  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  work  for  the  Government 
without  any  pay  whatsoever.  I  believe 
we  are  extremely  fortunate  in  having  a 
man  like  him  in  this  position. 

I  am  not  worried  a  bit  about  him  using 
this  position  for  his  own  gain  in  any 
way,  shape  or  form. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
it  is  not  a  question  of  his  intent  or  what 
he  has  been.  It  is  a  question  of  what  he 
Is  going  to  do  in  the  future  and  in  the 
Federal  office  which  will  distribute  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  This  art  and  culture 
program  is  going  to  run  into  a  lot  of 
money,  and  will  have  many  facets  and 
ramifications.  We  here  today  are  asked 
to  appropriate  the  money  to  make  it  pos- 
sible, if  there  is  a  conflict  of  interest, 
for  him  to  feather  his  own  nest  in  the 
future.  We  should  know  whether  he  will 
divest  himself  of  all  interests  in  conflict 
with  his  office  and  duties. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  believe  the  man  is 
honest.  I  believe  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  him  in  this  position.  He  has  done 
yeoman  service  for  the  Government  in 
this  respect  in  the  past.  I  know  nothing 
to  make  us  question  that  in  a<:iy  way. 

Let  me  read  a  portion  of  the  record  in 
this  regard:  ' 

Mr.  Denton.  Undoubtedly  some  of  the 
members  on  the  Council  will  have  interests 
In  various  projects  related  to  the  arts.  This 
could  eventually  Involve  a  conflict  of  Interest. 
What  are  your  plans  on  regulations  to  avoid 
this  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Needless  to  say,  to  have  the 
quality  of  people  serving  on  the  Council  that 
Is  necessary,  they  will,  as  you  say,  have  a 
familiarity  with  the  arts.  The  Council  is 
composed  of  members  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  of  various  interests  in  the  13 
categories  of  the  arts,  and  no  one  would  want 
to  Jeopardize  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
law. 

Besides,  they  are  subject  to  the  recently 
announced  code  of  ethics  promulgated  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  which  takes  care 
of  all  conflict  of  interests. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  very  fine,  but 
the' code  of  ethics  does  not  mean  very 
much  around  here,  I  fear,  when  some- 
one wants  to  violate  it.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  gentleman  not  place  very  much 
reliance  on  a  code  of  ethics. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt 

•.     Administering  the  public  debt 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Administer- 
ing the  public  debt",  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  necessary  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  as  to  when  we  can  expect  to  see 


the  funny  money  that  has  been  author- 
ized by  Congress.  I  assume  some  of  the 
appropriation  in  this  title  would  go  for 
the  new  sandwich-type  furmy  money.  I 
simply  cannot  wait  to  get  a  few  of  those 
coins. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
for  that. 

Mr.  STEED,  It  just  happens  that  I 
was  reading  in  the  paper  today  an  an- 
nouncement by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  where  they  say  the  production 
of  these  new-type  coins  has  now  ad- 
vanced ahead  of  schedule  to  the  point 
where  25 -cent  pieces  will  be  distributed 
during  the  Christmas  holiday  season. 
That  is  the  only  information  I  have  as 
to  the  time  they  will  start  circulating. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  a  blessing  that 
will  be  this  Christmas  to  get  25-cent 
pieces  worth  a  quarter  of  a  cent.  That 
ought  to  make  for  a  real  fine  Christ- 
mas celebration.  This  is  one  of  the  ways 
by  which  we  roll  in  prosperity? 

Mr.  STEED.  All  I  can  tell  the  gentle- 
man is  that  Congress  passed  a  law  re- 
quiring a  change  in  the  type  of  metal 
that  we  use  in  making  coins.  Those  of 
us  concerned  with  the  operation  of  the 
mint  are  doing  our  best  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  Congress, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt's 
fund  for  administration  has  to  be  in- 
creased with  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion? 

Mr.  STEED.  No.  The  item  on  the 
public  debt  has  to  do  with  fees  paid  to 
banks  throughout  the  coimtry  who  trans- 
act business  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment such  as  cashing  bonds  or  selling 
bonds  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  help  float  the  debt 
that  we  are  piling  up  while  we  are  so 
prosperous.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  STEED.  That  plus  a  number  of 
other  services.  The  volume  of  business 
that  has  been  transacted  this  year  was 
more  than  they  estimated,  and  it  re- 
quires this  amount  to  meet  those  obliga- 
tions. 

Mr,  GROSS.  The  Great  Society  has 
a  record  to  be  real  proud  of.  They  are 
going  to  bring  the  funny  money  on  the 
market  at  Christmastime  and  increase 
the  expenditure  for  the  Bureau  of  the 
Public  Debt  so  that  they  will  be  properly 
prepared  to  take  care  of  the  increase  in 
the  debt.  The  year  1965  A.D.  ought  to 
go  down  as  a  red-letter  year — a  year 
when  this  Nation  wallows  in  prosperity 
and  yet  poverty  increases.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STEED.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  think  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
we  will  do  our  very  best  to  try  to  produce 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  very  best 
quality  of  this  type  coin. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Harris,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  11588)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Harvey  of  Mich- 
igan) there  were — ayes  84,  noes  95. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present, 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  185,  nays  162,  answered 
"present"  2,  not  voting  83,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  369] 

XEAS— 185 

Abemethy 

Davis,  Wis. 

Latta 

Addabbo 

dela  Garza 

Lennon 

Anderson,  lU. 

Derwlnski 

Lipscomb 

Andrews, 

Devlne 

McCarthy 

Glenn 

Dickinson 

McC\illoch 

Andrews, 

Dole 

McEwen 

N.  Dak. 

Dorn 

McMillan 

Ashbrook 

Dowdy 

McVicker 

Ashmore 

Downing 

Macdonald 

Aspinall 

Dvmcan,  Tenn. 

MacGregor 

Ajrres 

Dwyer 

Mailllard 

Baldwin 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Marsh 

Bates 

Ellsworth 

Martin,  Ala. 

Battln 

Erlenborn 

Martin,  Mass. 

Beckworth 

Everett 

Mathlas 

Belcher 

Fallon 

Matthews 

BeU 

Fisher 

May 

Bennett 

Flynt 

Michel 

Berry 

Foley 

MlUs 

Betts 

Foimtaln 

MinshaU 

Bolton 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Moeller 

Bonner 

Oettys 

Moore 

Bow 

Goodell 

Morris 

Brooks 

Oriffln 

Morse 

Broomfleld 

Gross 

Mosher 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Grover 

Murray 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Gubser 

Neisen 

Buchanan 

Gurney 

Olson,  Minn. 

Biirleson 

Hagan,  Cra. 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Passman 

Cabell 

Haley 

Pelly 

CahlU 

HaU 

Pickle 

Callan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Pike 

CaUaway 

Harris 

Pirnie 

Carter 

Harshs 

Poage 

Casey 

Harvey,  Mich, 

Poff 

Cederberg 

Hubert 

Pool 

Chamberlain 

Henderson 

Puicell 

Chelf 

Herlong 

Qule 

Clausen, 

HuU 

Beid,  HI. 

DonH. 

Hutchinson 

Relnecke 

Cleveland 

Ichord 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Collier 

Jarman 

Robison 

Colmer 

Jennings 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Conte 

Jonas 

Boush 

Cooley 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rumsfeld 

Corbett 

Jones,  Mo. 

Satterfleld 

Cramer 

Knrth 

Schmldhauser 

Cxilver 

Keith 

Schneebeli 

Cunningham 

King.  N.Y. 

Schwelker 

Curtln 

Kunkel 

Scott 

Dague 

Landnim 

Selden 

Davis.  Oa. 

Langen 

Bikes 

Smith,  Calif. 

Taylor 

Watkins 

Smith,  Iowa 

Teague,  Tex. 

Watts 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Thomson,  Wis 

Whalley 

Smith,  Va. 

Todd 

White,  Tex. 

Springer 

Tuck 

Whitener 

Stafford 

Tupper 

Whltten 

Stalbaum 

Tuten 

Wldnall 

StAnton 

Utt 

Williams 

Steed 

Waggonner 

Younger 

Stubblefleld 

Walker,  N.  Mex, 

NAYS— 162 

Adams 

Grider 

Nedrt 

Albert 

Halpern 

Nix 

Annunzlo 

Hamilton 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Ashley 

Hanley 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Bandstra 

Hanna 

O'Nein,  Mass. 

Barrett 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Ottlnger 

Blatnik 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Patman 

Boggs 

Hathaway 

Patten 

Boland 

Hawkins 

Perkins 

Boiling 

Hechler 

Phllbln 

Brademas 

Helstoskl 

Powell 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hicks 

Price 

Burke 

Holland 

Puclnski 

Burton,  Calif. 

Howard 

Race 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hungate 

Redlin 

Cameron 

Huot 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Carey 

Irwin 

Resnlck 

devenger 

Jacobs 

Reuss 

Cohelan 

Joelson 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Conyers 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Gorman 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Rodlno 

Craley 

Karsten 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Daniels 

Kastenmeier 

Ronan 

Dent 

Kee 

Roncalio 

Denton 

Kelly 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Dlggs 

King,  Calif. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Dlngell 

King,  Utah 

Rosenthal 

Donohue 

Kirwan 

Rostenkowskl 

Dow 

Kluczynskl 

Roybal 

Dtilfikl 

Krebs 

Ryan 

Dyal 

Leggett 

St  Germain 

Edmondson 

Long,  Md. 

St.  Onge 

Edwards,  Calif 

Love 

Schlsler 

Evan.s,  CVjlo. 

McDowell 

Secrest 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

McFall 

Sickles 

Parbsteln 

McGrath 

Slsk 

Parnsley 

Machen 

Slack 

PasceU 

Mackay 

Staggers 

Felghan 

Mackle 

Sullivan 

Flood 

Madden 

Sweeney 

Fogarty 

Mahon 

Thompson,  N.* 

Ford, 

Matfiunaga 

Trimble 

William  D. 

Meeds 

Tunney 

Prascr 

Miller 

Udall 

Frledel 

Mlnish 

UUman 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Mink 

Vanlk 

Gallagher 

Monagan 

Vigor!  to 

Qialmo 

Moorhead 

Vivian 

Gibbons 

Morgan 

Wilson, 

Gilbert 

Morrison 

Charles  H. 

Gonzalez 

Moss 

Wolff 

Qrabowski 

Multer 

Wright 

Gray 

Murphy,  HI. 

Tates 

Green,  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Zablocki 

Greigg 

Natcher 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 2 
Scheuer  Van  Deerlin 


NOT  VOTING — 83 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Arends 
Baring 
Bingham 
Bray 
Brock 

Burton,  Utah 
Celler 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Conable 
Curtis 
Daddario 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Duncan,  Greg. 
Parnum 
Plndley 
Pino 

Port,  Gerald  B. 
Prelinghuysen 
Puqua 


Garmatz 

Gathings 

GllUgan 

Green,  Oreg. 

Griffiths 

Halleck 

Hardy 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hays 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Keogh 

Komegray 

Laird 

Lindsay 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McDade 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mlze 

Morton 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  111. 

O'Konski 

Pepper 

Quillen 


Randall 

Relfel 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Saylor 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Skubitz 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Taloott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watson 

Weltner 

White,  Idaho 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yoimg 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for.  with  Mr.  Keogh 
against. 

Mr.  Kornegay  for,  with  Mr.  Delaney 
against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Toll 
against, 

Mr.  Roberts  for,  with  Mr.  Gllllgan  against. 

Mr.  Fuqua  for,  with  Mr.  Lindsay  against. 

Mr.  Brock  for,  with  Mr.  Horton  against. 

Mr.  Conable  for,  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Ore- 
gon against. 

Mr.  Clancy  for,  with  Mr.  Parnum  against. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  for,  with  Mr.  Hollfleld 
against. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Pepper  against. 

Mr.  Watson  for,  with  Mr.  Tenzer  against. 

Mr.  Adair  for,  with  Mr,  Baring  against. 

Mr.  Arends  for,  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mr,  Laird  for,  with  Mr.  Daddario  against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Garmatz 
against. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  for,  with  Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths against. 

Mr.  Willis  for,  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  niinois 
against. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  for,  with  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Tennessee  against. 

Mr.  Abbltt  for,  with  Mr.  Clark  against. 

Mr.  Hardy  for,  with  Mr.  O'Brien  against. 

Mr.  Fino  for,  with  Mr.  Randall  against. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  for,  with  Mr.  Stratton 
against. 

Mr.  Roudebush  for,  with  Mr.  Hays  against. 

Mr.  Bray  for,  with  Mr.  Dawson  against. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana  for,  with  Mr.  White 
of  Idaho  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Weltner  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr,  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  QxilUen. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Gathings  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  MURRAY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Holifield].  If  he  were 
present  he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I 
voted  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION   TO    RECOMMrr 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bow  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R. 
11588  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  la  on 
the  passage  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  242,  nays  100,  answered 
"present"  1.  not  voting  89,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  370] 
YEAS— 242 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Andrews, 

N,  Dak. 
Annimzio 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Baldwin 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Beckworth 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
CabeU 
CahlU 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Chelf 
Claxisen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Craley 
Culver 
Curtln 
Daniels 
Davis,  Oa. 
de  la  Garza 
Dent 
Denton 
Dlngell 
Donbhue 
Dow 

Downing 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif, 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Famsley 
Fftacell 
Felghan 
Flood 
Plynt 
Fogarty 
Foley 
Ford. 

WUllamD. 
Fraser 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
OonzBlsz 


Abemethy 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
Ashbrook 


Grabowski 
,.Oray 
Green,  Pa. 
Greigg 
Grider 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harris 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hubert 
Hechler 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Holland 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Huot 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Okla. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo, 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King.  Calif. 
King,  N.Y. 
King,  Utah 
Kirwan 
Krebs 
Landnmi 
Leggett 
Long,  Md. 
Love 

McCarthy 
McDowell 
McEwen 
McFall 
McGrath 
McVicker 
Macdoiuad 
Machen 
Mackay 
Mackle 
Madden 
Mahon 
Marsh 

Martin,  Mass. 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Miller 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Monis 
Morrison 
Morse 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 


Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nix 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'NelU,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnski 

Race 

Redlin 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Roncalio 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rotish 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebeli 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Sickles 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

UdaU 

UUman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watts 

WhaUey 

White,  Tex. 

Widnall 

WUlls 

WUson, 

CharleeH. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
ZablocU 


NAYS— 100 

Aslimore  Berry 

Ayres  Betts 

Belcher  Bolton 

BeU  Bonner 

Bennett  Bow 
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Broomfleld 

Grover 

Passman 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Gubser 

Pelly 

Buchanan 

Haley 

Poff 

Burleson 

Hall 

Pool 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Qule 

Callaway 

Harsha 

Reld.  m. 

Cederberg 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Relnecke 

Chamberlain 

Henderson 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

CoUler 

Hutchinson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Colmer 

Jonas 

Rumsfeld 

Oooley 

Kunkel 

Satterfleld 

Cramer 

Langen 

Scott 

Cunningham 

Latta 

Selden 

Davis,  Wis. 

Lennon 

Slkes 

Derwlnskl 

Lipscomb 

Smith,  Calif. 

Devlne 

McC\illoch 

Smith,  Va. 

Dlcklneon 

McMillan 

Springer 

Dole 

MacOregor 

Stanton 

Dorn 

M.alUlard 

Taylor 

Dowdy 

Martin,  Ala. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Matthews 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

May 

Tuck 

Erlenbom 

Michel 

Utt 

Plaher 

Mills 

Waggonner 

Fountain 

Mlnshall 

Whltener 

Gettsrs 

Mosher 

Whltten 

OoodeU 

Murray 

Williams 

Orlffln 

Nelscn 

Younger 

Orofls 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Dlggs 

NOT  VOTING — 89 

Abbltt 

Garmatz 

Purcell 

Adair 

Oath  In  gs 

QulUen 

Anderson, 

GUllgan 

Randall 

Tenn. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Relfel 

Andrews, 

Griffiths 

Re  snick 

George  W. 

Gumey 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Arends 

Halleck 

Roberts 

Baring 

Hardy 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bingham 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Roudebush 

Bray 

Hays 

Saylor 

Brock 

Herlong 

Senner 

Burtx)n,  Utah 

Hollfleld 

Shipley 

Celler 

Horton 

Shrtver 

Clancy 

Hosmer 

Skubltz 

Clark 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Stephens 

Clawaon,  Del 

Keogh 

Stratton 

Conable 

Kluczynskl 

Talcott 

Curtis 

Komegay 

Tenzer 

Daddarlo 

Laird 

Thomas 

Dague 

Lindsay 

Thompson,  Tex 

Dawson 

Long,  La. 

ToU 

Delaney 

McClory 

Walker,  MIm. 

Duncan,  Greg. 

McDade 

Watklns 

Ellsworth 

MarUn,  Nebr. 

Watson 

Farnum 

Mize 

Weltner 

Flndley 

Morton 

White,  Idaho 

Pino 

O'Brien 

Wilson,  Bob 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

O'Hara.  m. 

Wyatt 

Prellnghuysen 

OKonskl 

Wydler 

Fuqua 

Pepper 

Young 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Adair  against. 

Mr.  Delaney  for,  with  Mr.  Bray  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Watson  against. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  for,  with  Mr.  Roberts  against. 

Mr.  Horton  for,  with  Mr.  Puqua  against. 

Mr.  Bingham  for,  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Clancy  for,  with  Mr.  Komegay  against. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  for,  with  Mr.  Arends  against. 

Mr.  McDade  for,  with  Mr.  Brock  against. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Walker  of  Mississippi  against. 

Mr.  Garmatz  for,  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  In- 
diana against. 

Mr.  Prellnghuysen  for.  with  Mr.  Bob  WU- 
Bon  against. 

Mr.  Lindsay  for,  with  Mr.  Roudebush 
against. 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  Laird  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Hosmer  against. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Wydler  against. 

Mr.  Tenzer  for,  with  Mr.  Talcott  against. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  for,  with  Mr.  Qulllen 
against. 

Mr.  Gilligan  for,  with  Mr.  McClory  against. 

Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  Flndley  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Ctirtla. 


Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Del 
Clawson. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Halleck. 

Mr.  Weltner  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  O'Konski. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  F^no. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Oathings. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Dague. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Farnum  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Messrs.  ASHMORE  and  GLENN  AN- 
DREWS changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed  at  the 
appropriate  place  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  WEEK  OF 
OCTOBER  18 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  this 
time  in  order  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  about  the  program  for 
the  balance  of  the  week  and  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  will  be  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  we  have  completed  the  legis- 
lative program,  except  for  minor  imani- 
mous-consent  matters,  for  this  week.  It 
will  be  my  purpose  after  announcing  the 
program  to  ask  to  go  over  until  Monday. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 
There  are  seven  suspensions: 

H.R.  6568,  tariff  treatment  of  copra, 
palmnuts,  and  palmnut  kernels,  and  the 
oils  crushed  therefrom ; 

H.R.  11539,  Southeast  Hurricane  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1965; 

H.R.  9424,  endangered  species; 

S.  1758,  providing  for  the  right  of  per- 
sons to  be  represented  in  matters  before 
Federal  agencies; 

H.R.  10722.  per  diem  allowance  for  Ne- 
vada Test  Site  employees; 


S.  2150,  to  discontinue  certain  reports; 
and 

S.  1004,  to  amend  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 

These  may  not  necessarily  be  taken  up 
in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been 
announced. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day.  For 
Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the  week 
the  only  original  legislation  we  have 
scheduled  are  eight  vmanimous-consent 
bills  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  which  were  scheduled  this  week 
and  are  printed  on  the  whip  notices  and 
in  the  Record  for  this  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  numbers  of  these  bills  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  eight  unanimous-consent  bills 
from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
are  as  follows: 

H.R.  327.  exempting  from  taxation 
certain  nonprofit  corporations  and  asso- 
ciations operated  to  provide  reserve 
f imds  for  domestic  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations; 

H.R.  7723,  suspension  of  duty,  certain 
tropical  hardwoods; 

H.R.  8210,  amending  the  International 
Organizations  Immtmities  Act; 

H.R.  8436.  dutiable  status  of  watches, 
clocks,  and  so  forth,  from  insular  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States; 

H.R.  8445,  retired  pay,  tax  court 
judges; 

H.R.  11216,  tariff  treatment  of  articles 
assembled  abroad; 

H.R.  10626.  tax  treatment  of  certain 
amovmts  paid  to  certain  members  and 
former  members  of  uniformed  services 
and  to  their  survivors;  and 

H.R.  6319,  tax  treatment  of  expropri- 
ation loss  recoveries. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  an- 
nouncement is  made  subject  to  the  usual 
reservation  that  further  program  may 
be  announced  later  and  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time. 
We  do  expect  and  we  will  have,  of  course, 
next  week  important  conference  reports 
and  Members  should  govern  themselves 
accordingly.  We  will  do  the  best  we 
can  to  keep  Members  informed  of 
changes  in  or  additions  to  the  program 
next  week,  looking,  we  hope,  toward  the 
final  disposition  of  the  legislative  busi- 
ness for  the  session. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY. 
OCTOBER  18 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourns  to 
meet  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


rules  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 


COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  CON- 
SERVATION, DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
ENHANCEMENT  OP  ANADROMOUS 
FISH 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R,  23)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
initiate  with  the  several  States  a  coopera- 
tive program  for  the  conservation,  de- 
velopment, and  enhancement  of  the  Na- 
tion's anadromous  fish,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  2,  line  4,  strike  out  "primarily". 

Page  5,  strike  out  lines  8,  9,  and  10,  and 
Insert: 

"(b)  Not  more  than  $1,000,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  section  In  any 
one  fiscal  year  shall  be  obligated  In  any  one 
State." 

Page  5,  strike  out  lines  11,  12,  and  13,  and 
Insert : 

"Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to 
affect,  modify,  or  apply  to  the  same  area  as 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  11,  1938  (52 
Stat.  345),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  755-757)." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  believe  it  would 
be  well  if  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  would  indicate  that  this 
is  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House,  with 
three  minor  amendments,  and  perhaps 
the  gentleman  would  be  willing  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  amendment  put 
in  by  the  Senate. 

I  believe  on  our  side  we  feel  these 
amendments  make  a  better  bill.  This 
has  been  cleared  with  the  minority 
leader  and  has  our  approval. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  be  happy  to 
comply  with  the  gentleman's  request. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  again  to 
commend  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly],  for 
JUs  very  great  help  and  his  interest  in 
this  fine  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  amendment  au- 
thorized by  the  Senate  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  the  three,  although 
all  three  are  in  the  nature  of  technical 
amendments. 

This  amendment  limits  the  amount 
which  may  be  received  by  any  particu- 
lar State  in  one  year  to  the  sum  of  $1 
^on,  although  allowing,  as  does  the 
House  bm,  any  State  to  receive  the  sum 
01  S5  million  over  the  life  of  the  pro- 
gram Which  is  5  years  in  length. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  two  amend- 
Dients  are  really  technical  amendments. 


The  second  amendment  simply  says  that 
the  bill  does  not  apply  to  the  area  to 
which  the  Columbia  River  salmon  pro- 
gram had  apphed.  but  it  says  it  in  a  lit- 
tle different  way  than  the  House  lan- 
guage did.  It  appears  to  be  technically, 
perhaps,  a  httle  better  than  the  House 
language  and  I  think  it  should  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  amendment  is 
a  very  small  item,  striking  the  word 
"primarily"  on  page  2,  line  4,  of  the 
House  bill.  I  have  to  be  frank  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  say  that 
I  really  cannot  answer  exactly  what  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is,  but  in  the 
interest  of  expediting  this  legislation  it 
would  be  well  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendment.  Since  this  last  amendment 
does  very  little,  if  anything  as  I  can  see 
it,  I  think  it  should  be  approved. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  legislation  and 
wish  to  join  in  commending  both  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Pelly]  for  advancing  this  most 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  important  l^is- 
lation  to  those  of  us  who  live  on  the 
west  coast  and  around  the  Great  Lakes 
area  and  we  are  indebted  to  these  gen- 
tlemen for  their  leadership. 

In  addition  to  this,  of  course,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fact  that  the  Senate  now 
has  offered  its  position  and  we  are  con- 
curring therein.  It  wiU  then  permit  the 
States  themselves  to  move  forward  in 
enhancing  a  very  valuable  resource  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen]  for  his 
fine  work  and  his  interest  in  this  matter 
and  thank  him  again  for  his  fine  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Yates]? 

Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


TO  ALLOW  THE  "VIEWING  OF  THE 
U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY  FILM 
"ADLAI  STEVENSON  THE  AMBAS- 
SADOR" 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  61)  to  allow  the  viewing 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  film 
"Adlai  Stevenson  the  Ambassador"  at 
the  Auditorium  Theater  in  Chicago,  HI., 
on  or  about  October  24, 1965. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 


AMENDMENT  TO  AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING  AGREEMENT  ACT  OP 
1937 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2092)  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  permit  market- 
ing orders  applicable  to  celery,  sweet 
com,  limes,  or  avocados  to  provide  for 
paid  advertising. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2092 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  proviso 
at  the  end  of  section  8c (6)  (I)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  (reenacted  by  the  Ag- 
ricultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937) 
(7  U.S.C.  608c (6)  (I) )  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing a  comma  and  the  following:  "celery, 
sweet  com,  limes,  or  avocados"  Inamedlately 
after  "applicable  to  cherries." 

Mr,  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  de  la  Oabza: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  claxise  of  the 
bill  S.  2092,  and  Insert  the  provisions  of  HJl. 
10206,  as  passed  by  the  Hovise. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  de  la  Oabza: 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of 
1937  to  permit  marketing  orders  applicable 
to  various  fruits  and  vegetables  to  provide  for 
paid  advertising." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


OGO-n 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  inform  the  House  of  the 
successful  launching  this  morning  of 
this  Nation's  second  Orbiting  Geophysi- 
cal Observatory — OGO-II.  The  launch 
was  from  the  western  test  range,  Van- 
denberg  AFB,  Calif.,  into  a  polar  orbit, 
and  the  spacecraft  is  turning  in  a  nomi- 
nal performance. 

This  is  a  most  important  scientific 
satellite.  The  public  notice  given  our 
maimed  space  flights  sometimes  tend  to 
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obscure  the  very  great  unmanned  sci- 
entific achievements  that  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
keeps  accumulating.  This  spacecraft 
carries  20  different  scientific  experi- 
ments, which  were  contributed  by  11 
American  universities.  1  foreign  univer- 
sity—University of  Paris— 2  NASA  field 
centers,  and  2  other  Government  agen- 

Ci6S. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  OGO-H  Is  the 
global  mapping  of  the  geomagnetic  field 
as  part  of  the  United  States  commitment 
to  the  International  Year  of  the  Quiet 
Sun.  The  overall  mission,  to  which  all 
the  experiments  are  geared.  Is  to  con- 
centrate on  near-earth  space  phenom- 
ena. The  final  earth  stabilization  and 
experiment  turn-on  are  planned  for 
later  today. 

OGO  is  a  very  strange-looking  craft. 
Its  mosquito-like  appearance  is  the  re- 
sult of  deployed  booms,  antennas,  atti- 
tude control  jets  and  solar  panels  at- 
tached to  its  rectangular,  box-shaped 
main  body.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced unmanned  satellites  ever  devel- 
oped. As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  I  congratulate 
NASA  on  OGO's  progress  so  far,  and 
offer  my  best  wishes  for  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  mission. 


THE  TELEPHONE   HATE   NETWORK 


Mr.  ROSENTHAL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     ROSENTHAL.       Mr.     Speaker, 
many  recent  reports  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  increasing  use  of  slanderous 
recorded  telephone  messages  which  abuse 
many  respected  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals.     Targets  of  these  messages, 
sponsored   I   imderstand   by   an   outfit 
called  Let  Freedom  Ring,  have  included 
the  Peace  Corps,  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  civil  rights  organizations,  and 
most  recently  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers.    Dial  444-2213  in 
Denver,  it  is  reported,  and  you  can  hear 
a  voice  tell  you  that  the  PTA  is  a  left- 
wing  organization  which  is  promoting 
a  "complete  federalization  of  the  schools 
in  the  Russian  manner."    The  recording 
lets  us  know  that  members  of  the  PTA 
are  "sheep  to  be  shorn  by  the  Socialist 
or  pro-Communist  PTA  national  leader- 
ship."   Such  is  the  style  and  substance 
of  Let  Freedom  Ring. 

The  nature  and  focus  of  this  program 
has  recently  been  documented  in  an  en- 
lightened article  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Peirez 
for  the  bulletin  of  the  Antidefamation 
League  of  Bnai  B'rith.  I  include  this 
article  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  use  of  this  slanderous  device  is 
growing  rapidly.  There  are  presently 
reports  of  telephone  recordings  of  this 
nature  in  six  States.  The  Let  Freedom 
Ring  organization,  with  its  strong  con- 
nection to  the  John  Birch  Society,  is 
making  strong  moves  to  extend  its  in- 
fluence and  expos\ire.    Its  distorted  use 


of  half-truth  and  innuendo  is  confusing 
many  of  our  citizens  who  are  unaware 
of  the  backgroxmd  and  sponsorship  of 
these  messages. 

Something  must  be  done  about  this 
extremist  idiocy  whose  means  of  public 
discourse  are  libel,  slander,  and 
distortion. 

For  some  time,  I  have  been  investigat- 
ing remedies  for  bringing  these  telephone 
messages  under  some  sort  of  control  and 
clarification.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
must  act  to  offset  the  dangerous  impact 
of  these  recordings  on  confused  citizens, 
and  to  hisulate  the  slandered  institutions 
from  the  bitter  results  of  these  blind 
attacks. 

I  am  today  submitting  legislation 
designed  to  require  disclosiu-e  of  the 
source  and  sponsor  of  these  messages  In 
the  actual  text  of  the  telephone  record- 
ings. My  bill  will  make  unlawful  the 
transmission  over  a  telephone  system  of 
any  recorded  message  not  identifying  the 
subscriber  through  whose  phone  such  a 
message  was  transmitted.  Telephone 
companies  would  be  under  responsibility 
to  secure  the  name  of  the  sponsor  of  all 
recorded  telephone  messages.  Moreover, 
the  telephone  companies  would  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  on  file  both  the  Iden- 
tification of  these  subscribers  and  the 
actual  transcript  of  the  message.  These 
would  be  available  for  public  scrutiny. 
Violations  of  these  provisions  would  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  or 
imprisonment  not  to  exceed  1  year,  or 
both. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  aware  of  the 
complicated  legal  context  in  which  such 
action  is  to  be  considered.  The  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  in  New  York 
Times  V.  Sullivan.  376  U.S.  254  (1954) 
and  Garrison  v.  Louisiana,  379  U.S.  64 
(1964)  make  it  clear  that  the  interest  of 
society  in  unrestricted  debate  and  dis- 
cussion of  public  matters  outweighs  the 
offended  party's  need  for  self -protection. 
The  Court  rules  that  only  if  such  attacks 
were  made  with  "actual  malice,"  defined 
as  knowledge  of  the  attacks'  falsity,  could 
an  action  for  defamation  be  main- 
tained. I  share  the  Court's  commitment 
in  these  decisions,  as  I  do  the  judgment 
that  "actual  malice"  would  require  de- 
terminations largely  Incapable  of  non- 
controversial  definition.  We  are  not 
about  to  seek  a  way  to  censorship. 
Clearly  we  must  do  all  in  our  power  to 
protect  and  stimulate  public  discussion 
of  public  matters,  regardless  of  any  dis- 
pleasure over  the  substance  of  some  of 
that  discussion. 

My  bill,  however,  does  not  involve 
criminal  Ubel  legislation.  It  attempts  to 
serve  the  principle  of  open  public  dis- 
course as  well  as  the  protection  of  parties 
under  slanderous  attack. 

By  requiring  that  the  actual  sponsor 
of  such  messages  be  so  designated  in  the 
text  of  their  message,  my  bill  serves  the 
same  function  as  the  provision  Ihat  paid 
political  announcements  on  radio  and 
television  carry  an  identification  of  their 
sponsorship  and  origin.  The  disclosure 
requirement  furthers  the  goals  of  en- 
lightened discourse  by  helping  the  citi- 
zenry evaluate  the  merits  of  these  mes- 
sages through  knowledge  of  their  source. 
It  likewise  protects  the  attacked  party 


from  the  dangerous  Inferences  that  these 
messages  may  have  responsible  or  re- 
spectable origin. 

Such  a  disclosure  requirement,  finally, 
is  well  within  the  Congress  commerce 
power.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  is  likewise  charged  by  47 
U.S.C.  201  with  regulating  the  industry 
in  the  public  interest.  I  am  anxious  that 
this  legislation  be  passed  at  the  earliest 
date.  These  phone  recordings  must  be 
brought  under  proper  democratic  con- 
trol in  the  interest  of  healthy  public 
discourse  and  protection  of  responsible 
institutions  from  vicious  slander. 

Mr.  Peirez'  article  follows: 


The  Telephone  Hate  Network 
(By  Lawrence  Peirez) 
(Note. — This  article  Is  based  on  a  report  of 
the  Antidefamation  League's  Pact  Finding 
Committee  of  which  Mr.  Peirez  Is  chairman.) 
The  most  unique  voice  of  the  radical  right 
movement  Is  quiet,  recorded,  and  available 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.    To  hear  It, 
and  the  90-second  sermon  of  fear  It  calls  a 
patriotic    message,    people    In    some    30   or 
more   cities   throughout   the   country  have 
only   to  pick  up  their  phones  and  dial  an 
unlisted,  but  well-publicized  number. 

The  name  of  the  propaganda  operation  Is 
Let  Freedom  Ring.  It  Is  the  creation  of 
William  C.  Douglass,  a  Sarasota.  Pla.,  physi- 
cian who  is  active  in  behalf  of  many  right- 
wing  causes,  and  is  a  member  of  the  John 
Birch  Society. 

According  to  Dr.  Douglass,  Let  Freedom 
Ring  Is  a  nonprofit  organization  established 
to  disseminate  "antl-Communlst,  antl- 
Soclallst,  pro-American  broadcasts  via  a  tele- 
phone tape  recording." 

What  It  actually  broadcasts  Is  the  radio*! 
right  Une — a  Communist  conspiracy  lurks 
behind  the  fight  for  civil  rights,  the  United 
Nations,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  State  De- 
partment, the  last  three  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  the  press,  and  even  such 
groups  as  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
the  American  Civil  Llberltles  Union,  and 
the  Antidefamation  League. 
Included  among  LFR  messages: 
"America  will  soon  be  In  a  pjosltlon  of 
hopeless  military  Inferiority  to  the  beasts 
of  Russia  because  of  deliberate  disarmament 
by  traitors  In  the  Johnson  administration. 
"At  the  forefront  In  this  vicious  campaign 
against  American  patriots  are  the  Commu- 
nist press  and  the  Antidefamation 
League.   •    •    • 

"Another  factor  Ignored  by  the  press  is 
that  the  Commimlst-Unlng  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  Is  openly  promoting  blood- 
shed through  armed  revolution  by  Ne- 
groes. •  •   •" 

"It's  likely  that  those  three  civil  rights 
workers  In  Mississippi  were  kidnaped  and 
murdered  by  their  own  kind  to  drum  up 
sympathy  for  their  cause." 

Earlier  messages  attacked  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration : 

"How  long  will  the  American  people  put 
up  with  treason  right  In  the  White  House 
Itself?  How  long  before  the  American  peo- 
ple demand  the  Impeachment  of  John  F- 
Kennedy?" 

"The  Civil  Rights  Act  will  •  •  •  turn 
America  Into  a  Fascist  state  practically  over- 
night. •  •  •  No  business;  no  church:  no 
club,  public  or  private,  would  be  free  of  the 
evil  smell  of  Bobbt  Kennedy's  marshals  and 
spies." 

Let  Freedom  Ring  operates  out  of  a  Sara- 
sota post  office  number.  After  less  than  » 
years  In  business,  Its  network  Includes  major 
cities  across  the  Nation  and  a  dozen  addi- 
tional franchise  applications  are  pending. 

Callers  hear  a  new  message  each  weet 
supplied  by  Dr.  Douglass  to  local  outlets 
which  pay  $24  for  the  first  year  of  the  servlc* 


and  $12  thereafter.  The  messages  are  re- 
corded on  tape  and  play  automatically — 
through  Bell  Telephone  automatic  an- 
nouncement service  equipment — to  anyone 
who  dials  the  advertised  niunber.  The 
equipment  Is  rented  from  the  telephone 
company  at  a  cost  varying  from  $20  to  $45 
monthly.  All  arrangements  are  made  and 
paid  for  by  the  local  Let  Freedom  Ring 
subscriber. 

Much  Let  Freedom  Ring  material  follows 
the  Birch  line.  It  Is  therefore  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  operation  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Robert  Welch,  founder  of  the 
John  Birch  Society,  as  a  worthwhile  Interest 
for  society  members.  And  although  the 
"Birch  line"  Is  discernible  In  rnuch  of  Its 
material.  LFR  has,  on  occasion,  used  Items 
more  closely  related  to  those  found  In  the 
tracts  of  far-out  paramilitary  groups. 
There  was  this  one  for  example : 
"At  the  University  of  Michigan  a  plan  is 
being  developed  for  the  systematic  house- 
to-house  search  of  the  entire  United  States 
for  arms  of  any  kind.  The  search  Is  to  be 
made  by  the  U.S.  Army  by  blocking  off  five 
States  at  a  time,  begliuilng  in  the  western 
part  of  the  country.  The  entire  civilian 
population  Is  to  be  disarmed  by  the  end  of 
1965." 

The  story  so  Incensed  Senator  Jacob  K. 
Jsvrrs,  Republican,  of  New  York,  that  he 
asked  the  Defense  Department  to  establish 
the  truth  as  a  matter  of  public  record.  He 
then  Inserted  the  reply  in  the  Congressional 
Record : 

'This  charge  Is  absvird.  completely  false, 
and  reflects  the  hallucinations  of  an  aber- 
rated mind." 

Javits  added  a  note:  that  the  story  ap- 
peared to  have  been  taken  bodily  from  an 
issue  of  On  Target,  official  publication  of  the 
Minutemen  organization. 

The  reception  room  of  Douglass'  profes- 
sional offices  features  stacks  of  ijghtwing 
propaganda  materials — treading  matter  for 
waiting  patients.  These  include  the  latest 
issues  of  American  Opinion  and  the  Dan 
Smoot  report,  and  flyers  advertising  the 
Christian  Crusade  radio  program  of  Dr.  Billy 
James  Hargls.  At  one  time  the  doctor  was 
warned  to  stop  distributing  such  llteratvire 
to  patients  at  the  local  hospital. 

A  political  activist.  Douglass  Is  a  member 
of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Conservative 
Society  of  America,  the  political  crusade 
headed  by  Kent  and  Phoebe  Courtney  of  New 
Orleans.  He  was  one  of  the  featured  speak- 
ers at  the  recent  "Congress  of  Conservatives" 
held  in  Chicago  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  national  rlghtwlng  party.  The  doctor  Is 
leading  efforts  to  form  a  third  political  party 
in  Florida  which  would  offer  a  slate  of  can- 
didates In  the  1966  State  elections  and  be- 
come the  Florida  unit  of  an  eventual  na- 
tional party. 

The  slant  and  novelty  of  the  Let  Freedom 
Ring  operation  seems  to  have  had  a  natural 
appeal  for  people  In  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety who  use  the  service  as  a  tool  for  prop- 
aganda and  recruitment.  The  operations  of 
tJie  two  organizations  have  been  connected 
at  many  stations  along  the  LFR  network. 

Let  Freedom  Ring  scripts  have  recommend- 
ed Robert  Welch's  American  Opinion  maga- 
zine as  well  as  his  book,  "The  Politician."  In 
the  Birch  Society's  Bulletin  of  March  1965, 
Welch  wrote  that  Let  Freedom  Ring  "has 
been  catching  on  quite  well,  spreading  grad- 
ually, and  transmitting  some  very  worthwhile 
messages."  He  added  that  Dr.  Douglass  "will 
welcome  your  Inquiry." 

In  Decatur,  111.,  the  LFR  outlet  Is  spon- 
sored by  Freedom  House,  a  rlghtwlng  book- 
store run  by  members  of  the  Birch  Society.  -, 
In  Philadelphia,  callers  are  told  to  send 
money  to  a  post  office  box  for  printed  copies 
Of  the  weekly  messages.  According  to  a  story 
"1  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  box  was 
rented  by  a  Birch  Society  section  leader.    A 


check  mailed  to  the  outlet  as  a  contribution 
was  endorsed  by  the  local  Birch  Society 
American  Opinion  Bookstore. 

In  California,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  re- 
ported that  the  funds  for  the  local  LFR  phone 
operation  were  "donated  by  a  Birch  chapter 
In  North  Hollywood." 

In  Miami,  the  box  number  of  the  LFR 
station  was  listed  under  the  name  of  the 
John  Birch  Society. 

In  Summit,  N.J.,  the  LFR  address  was  that 
of  the  American  Opinion  Bookstore  there. 
The  actual  telephone  equipment  stands  In 
the  finished  basement  of  Dr.  Poster  G.  Ruhl, 
an  active  local  John  Bircher. 

In  Canoga  Park,  Calif.,  use  of  an  LFR  tape 
was  halted  by  officials  of  the  Pacific  Tele- 
phone Co.  after  many  complaints.  The 
American  Opinion  Bookshop  (which  ran 
Canoga  Park's  LFR  operation)  was  repre- 
sented In  conversations  with  the  telephone 
company  by  John  Rousselot,  national  public 
relations  director  of  the  John  Birch  Society. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  Let  Freedom  Ring 
services  the  radical  right,  from  Its  small- 
time ax  grinders  to  its  largest  national  mem- 
bership organization,  the  John  Birch  Society. 
Its  broadcasts,  scheduled  at  the  caller's  con- 
venience, have  a  personal  and  therefore  more 
persuasive  Impact.  The  telephone  message 
Is  a  quick  exhortation  affording  the  caller 
no  chance  for  rereading  or  analysis.  This 
allows  the  use  of  some  of  the  bluntest  propa- 
ganda scare  tactics.  On  May  23,  1965,  for 
example.  Dr.  Douglass'  script  read  In  part: 

"Under  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  a  convicted  rapist  applying  for  a  Job  In 
a  girls*  school  could  file  suit  against  the 
school  If  they  requested  a  picture  with  his 
application." 

Although  such  messages  plant  seeds  of 
confusion  and  fear,  the  local  LFR  sponsor, 
unlike  most  other  publishers  and  broad- 
casters. Is  protected  by  anonymity.  The  LFR 
number,  though  widely  publicized,  Is  tech- 
nically an  unlisted  one,  its  holder,  name- 
less— as  are  the  unidentified  voices  on  Let 
Freedom  Ring  tapes. 

The  question  of  responsibility  nettles 
many  who  are  concerned  about  the  use  of 
a  public  communications  medium  for  the 
spreading  of  fear  and  mistrust.  Can  nothing 
be  done?  The  position  of  the  telephone 
company  was  stated  by  the  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  of  Permsylvanla  in  a  letter  to  the  PhUa- 
delphla  Commission  on  Human  Relations: 

"1.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  telephone  company 
to  furnish  services  and  facilities  to  anyone 
who  will  use  the  service  In  a  lawful  man- 
ner. •  •  •  The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court 
has  made  It  clear  that  public  utilities  are 
not  censors.  •   •   • 

"2.  Automatic  aimouncement  service  is  a 
regular  telephone  service  which  Is  available 
to  any  customer.  •  •  •  A  user  of  automatic 
announcement  service  determines  for  him- 
self the  content  of  the  messages  handled  by 
the  service. 

"3.  Regardless  of  Its  views  on  the  contents 
of  recorded  messages,  the  telephone  com- 
pany Is  prohibited  from  Interfering  with  the 
lawful  exercise  of  a  customer's  right  of  free 
speech." 

Bell  System  officials  have  pointed  out  that 
public  utilities  are  prohibited  under  Federal 
statutes  from  discriminating — offering  pref- 
erential service  or  withholding  service  at 
win — and  are  forbidden  to  censor  or  even  to 
monitor  private  calls.  The  telephone  com- 
pany may  Intervene  in  the  case  of  messages 
which  violate  criminal  laws  (e.g.,  bookmak- 
ing  operations  or  obscene  calls)  when  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  police  agencies. 

Various  courts  have  held  that  the  com- 
pany may  act  when  It  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  telephone  is  being  used 
for  Illegal  purposes,  even  without  a  specific 
police  request.  The  difficulty  is  In  proving 
an  Ulegal  piirpose.  In  the  present  case.  It 
would  have  to  be  proved  that  the  Let  Free- 


dom Ring  tape  constitutes  criminal  libel. 
Telephone  officials,  mindful  that  to  establish 
criminal  libel  it  must  be  shown  that  the  tape 
has  a  tendency  to  create  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  and  aware  that  the  courts  extend  the 
broadcast  protection  to  freedom  of  speech, 
are  reluctant  to  take  action  unless  assured  by 
law  enforcement  agencies  of  the  probability 
of  criminal  libel. 

One  suggestion  that  has  been  offered  Is  to 
extend  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission's regulations  in  regard  to  radio  and 
television  broadcasting  to  the  telephone 
system.  Such  standards,  thoroughly  tested 
and  upheld  in  the  courts,  provide  for  a 
certain  degree  of  Federal  control  under  li- 
cense reqvilrements  to  insure  that  the  li- 
censee will  serve  the  public  convenience,  in- 
terest, and  necessity. 

Bell  Telephone  maintains  that  phone 
messages  reach  only  those  persons  who  wish 
to  hear  them,  thus  limiting  the  public  na- 
ture of  Let  Freedom  Ring  and  negating  the 
argimient  that  the  broadcasts  can  create  a 
general  breach  of  the  peace.  But  no  one  Is 
forced  to  listen  to  radio  or  TV  broadcasts 
either.  The  fact  Is  that  wide  publicity  and 
advertising  of  Let  Freedom  Ring  phone  num- 
bers have  given  the  operation's  anonymous 
broadcasters  a  greater  dally  audience  in  some 
cities  than  many  radio  news  broadcasts. 

Dr.  Douglass  Is  confident  that  LFR  "cannot 
be  stopped"  and  that  It  will  become  one  of 
the  major  rlghtwlng  influences  within  the 
next  2  years. 

"You  will  be  amazed  at  the  Influence  that 
you  have  on  public  opinion  almost  Immedi- 
ately," he  declares  In  his  prospectus.  "Last 
year  we  were  given  credit  for  having  killed 
the  UNICEP  Christmas  card  drive  locally — an 
accomplishment  of  which  we  are  very  proud." 

But  if  the  doctor  is  proud,  others  are  indig- 
nant at  the  LFR  techrUque,  called  by  Senator 
jAvrrs  a  "pushbutton  approach  to  mass  libel." 

Last  year,  In  the  Senate,  jAvrrs  warned  that 
Let  Freedom  Ring  was  "a  nationwide  orga- 
nization not  run  by  professionals  but  by  en- 
thusiastic amateurs  and  apparently  Inaugu- 
rated and  dedicated  to  bringing  hate  and 
fear  within  the  reach  of  all." 

The  usually  conservative  California  Fed- 
eration of  RepubUcan  Women,  In  a  resolution 
asking  the  FBI  to  look  into  the  "origin,  spon- 
sorship, and  objectives  of  this  vicious  activ- 
ity," called  Let  Freedom  Ring's  messages 
"false  and  treacherous  propaganda." 

WCAU,  an  Important  Philadelphia  radio 
station,  asked  "all  decent  people"  to  renounce 
LFR  messages  which  "are  feeding  the  fires  of 
race  hatred  and  possible  violence." 

Let  Freedom  Ring  continues — ^but  so  too 
does  the  search  for  means  consistent  with 
American  constitutional  freedoms  to  end  the 
spreading  of  hatred  by  anonymous  voices  of 
dissension. 


NATIONAL    NEWSPAPER    WEEK 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  newspapers  of  our  country 
during  this  week  designated  as  National 
Newspaper  Week.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  might 
point  out  that  on  the  final  day  of  this 
week,  the  16th,  we  pay  particular  honor 
to  newspaper  carrier  boys;  and  right  here 
in  the  Washington  area  on  a  cold  winter 
morning  there  is  no  one  I  appreciate 
more  than  the  newspaper  boy  who  brings 
me  the  paper. 
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National  Newspaper  Week  began  in 
1939  "To  encourage  public  understand- 
ing of  newspapers  and  their  service  to 
the  Nation."  Their  slogan  this  year  is 
"Newspapers  Make  a  Big  Difference  in 
Peoples  Lives." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  today  in  the 
United  States  1.763  daily  newspapers. 
Weeklies  early  this  year  numbered  8,061. 
Each  week  100  million  Americans  read 
about  people  and  events  in  their  home- 
town weeklies  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  honor  all  of  those  who  make 
possible  the  finest  newspapers  in  the 
world  right  here  in  the  United  States. 
Our  newspapers  are  devoted  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  preserving  freedom 
and  all  that  it  stands  for,  not  only  free- 
dom of  press,  but  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  assembly,  and  the  great  free  en- 
terprise system  which  has  made  our  Na- 
tion the  most  powerful  Nation  on  earth. 

Newspapers  of  our  country  support  our 
great  institutions.  The  most  persistent 
defenders  and  supporters  of  our 
churches,  schools,  and  libraries  are  the 
newspapers  of  our  land. 

I  turn  to  our  newspapers,  the  dailies 
and  weeklies,  constantly  for  geography, 
history,  information,  and  understand- 
ing. The  newspapers  have  taken  the 
lead  In  promoting  culture,  music,  and 
the  arts.  It  has  been  my  experience  as 
a  Representative  in  the  Congress  that 
the  newspapers  have  offered  me  inspira- 
tion and  encouragement  during  critical 
and  trying  periods  when  we  seek  to  solve 
national  and  international  problems. 
The  newspapers  support  us  when  we  re- 
ject radical  solutions  to  problems  and 
when  we  deplore  hatred,  intolerance,  and 
violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  fear  for  the 
future  of  our  country  or  for  the  free 
world  as  long  as  our  newspapers  are  free 
and  independent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  might  be  well  for  us  to 
constantly  remember  the  words  of  the 
accredited  founder  of  National  News- 
paper Week,  John  B.  Long,  when  he  said : 

Newspapers  are  never  free  from  those  who 
would  seek  to  enslave  them. 


FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  89TH  CON- 
GRESS—PLUS AND  MINUS 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  a  weary  Congress  closes  the  door  on 
the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

Some  call  it  a  recordbreaking  Con- 
gress and  so  it  has  been. 

There  are  many  pluses — to  be  sure, 
such  as  an  economy  stimulating  tax  cut, 
voting  rights  legislation,  immigration 
reform  and  others,  but  the  minus  side  Is 
there,  too— and  It  will  take  time  for 
Amerlc€uis  generally  to  see  the  picture. 

It  has  been  an  unusual  session  in 
many  regards. 


Far-reaching  legislation  has  been 
passed  in  every  conceivable  area  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

New  Federal  programs  have  been  cre- 
ated— programs  which  no  legislator 
would  have  given  a  chance  4  years  ago. 

Revolutionary  new  and  very  liberal 
concepts  pervade  much  of  these  pro- 
grams which  try  to  do  so  much  for  so 
many. 

This  Congress  has  drastically  altered 
the  traditional  relationship  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  separate 
States.  It  has  blindly  cast  aside  its  re- 
sponsibilities, disrupting  the  check  and 
balance  of  separation  of  powers  by  ab- 
dicating to  a  demanding  President.  It 
has  heavily  committed  future  revenues 
in  massive  spending  schemes  which 
guarantee  dangerous  inflationary  spirals 
in  coming  years. 

And  the  most  amazing  historical  po- 
litical paradox  is  that  the  majority 
party,  the  Democratic  Party  in  Congress, 
has  turned  out  to  be  the  party  of  nega- 
tion. The  Democratic  Party,  its  ranks 
sprinkled  with  liberal  Ubertarlans,  has 
persistently  thwarted  open  debate  and 
free  discussion. 

The  minority  party,  the  Republican 
Party,  in  this  Congress  has  been  posi- 
tive— constantly  prodding  the  majority 
to  improve  and  clean  up  hastily  drawn 
and  ill-conceived  legislation. 

Time  and  again,  better  alternative 
programs  were  proposed  by  the  minority 
and  rejected  out  of  hand  by  the  majority. 

Time  and  again  the  majority  imposed 
gag  rule  by  restricting  time  during  de- 
bate and  in  some  instances,  reducing  to 
the  absurdity  of  allotting  only  30  sec- 
onds per  Member  for  debate. 

Time  and  again  amendments  even  pro- 
cedural or  perfecting  amendments  were 
barred  by  the  majority. 

Thus  did  the  Republican  Party  ac- 
centuate the  positive. 

Thus  did  the  Democratic  Party  in 
supine  obeisance  to  the  White  House 
negate  the  traditional  dutiful  delibera- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  is  in  operation  a  committee  on 
legislative  oversight.  It  is  really  a  com- 
mittee on  legislative  hindsight — a  clean- 
up committee. 

As  a  result  of  the  haste  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  congressional  lieutenants  to 
have  all  America,  indeed,  all  the  world, 
taste  the  elixir  of  the  Great  Society  and 
glory  in  its  clean  air,  clean  water,  free 
education,  free  medicine,  free  culture, 
free  rent,  and  highway  beauty,  the  en- 
tire Congress  will  spend  a  good  deal  of 
the  next  session  as  one  big  committee  on 
legislative  oversight. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONVOCATION  ADDRESS  BY  BRIG. 
GEN.  DAVID  SARNOFP 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, October  12,  Brig.  Gen.  David  Samoff 
was  a  special  guest  and  speaker  at  a 
convocation  held  at  Hendricks  College, 
Conway,  Ark.,  at  which  time  he  delivered 
a  magnificent  speech.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  daily  Congressional  Record 
and  include  therewith  the  splendid  re- 
marks made  by  Greneral  Samoff  on  this 
occasion. 


SUGAR 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  l 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  nearer  the  knife  is  to 
the  bone,  the  greater  the  bleeding,  we  in 
this  House  yesterday  passed  the  so- 
called  sugar  bill,  but  today  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  says  in  leading 
off  before  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  that  "the  basic  bill  fails 
to  allocate  quotas  to  foreign  countries  on 
any  objective  basis." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  quotation. 

He  says  further  that  our  passed  bill 
differs  from  the  administration  recom- 
mendation in  three  main  respects  ac- 
cording to  U.P.I.  release  No.  82  of  today: 

The  House-passed  bill  does  not  allocate 
quotas  to  foreign  countries  on  a  performance 
basis,  or.  In  fact,  on  any  objective  basis. 

The  House-passed  bill  seriously  weakena 
provisions  which  are  necessary  to  stabilize 
sugar  prices  and  promote  an  orderly  market. 

The  House  bill  includes  special  considera- 
tion provisions  with  respect  to  both  the  al- 
lotment of  mainland  sugarcane  and  sugar- 
beet  crop  acreages. 

He  is  urging  the  Senate  to  completely 
clean  up  the  House  bill  and  adopt  the 
original  bill.  I  certainly  hope  that  he 
will  not  undertake  to  write  the  bill  liim- 
self  or  to  make  the  allocations  but  that 
his  testimony  will  result  in  tabling  the 
bill  for  1965,  in  hope  that  1966  will  bring 
saner  minds  and  cooler  brows. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  here  Insert  the  entire 
release  under  prior  authority  granted  by 
unanimous  consent: 

Washington. — The  administration  said  to- 
day a  House-passed  sugar  bill  fails  to  allo- 
cate quotas  to  foreign  countries  "on  any 
objective  basis." 

The  statement  was  made  by  John  A. 
Schnittker.  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  urging  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to 
substitute  an  administration  proposal  for  the 
House  bill. 

The  sugar  bill,  which  would  be  effective 
through  1971.  would  continue  a  program  un- 
der which  the  Goverrunent  controls  all  sugar 
marketing  in  the  United  States  through  a 
system  of  quotas  for  domestic  and  foreign 
producing  areas. 

Schnittker  was  the  first  witness  in  the 
Finance  Committee  hearings  on  the  bill, 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  yesterday. 
A  list  of  more  than  30  witnesses  was  cut 
down  to  19  in  an  effort  to  complete  the 
hearings  today. 

But  chances  of  swift  approval  were  some- 
what clouded.  Several  Senators  were  pre- 
pared to  offer  alternatives  to  the  bill  ftDd 
extensive  questioning  kept  Schnittker  in  the 
witness  chair  throughout  the  morning. 

He  said  the  Hotise  bUl  differed  from  the 
administration  recommendations  in  three 
main  respcts: 

"The  House-passed  bUl  does  not  allocate 
quotas  to  foreign  countries  on  a  performance 
basis,  or,  in  fact,  on  any  objective  basis. 
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"The  House-passed  blU  seriously  weakens 
provisions  which  are  necessary  to  stabilize 
sugar  prices  and  promote  an  orderly  market. 

"The  House  bill  Includes  special  considera- 
tion provisions  with  respect  to  both  the 
allotment  of  mainland  sugarcane  and  sugar- 
beet  crop  acreages." 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  said  I 
"hoped"  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  political  contributions  of  the 
sugar  lobbyists  or  their  agents,  as  they 
might  relate  to  the  end  product  of  their 
efforts  which  the  House  voted  upon  yes- 
terday. All  will  note  that  I  did  not  and 
would  not  in  deference  to  comity.  The 
nearer  the  scalpel  to  the  bone  the  greater 
the  bleeding. 

I  stressed  the  word  "hope"  because  the 
lobbyists  who  were  the  subject  of  much 
of  yesterday's  discussion  have  not  re- 
vealed much  over  the  years.  A  partial 
list  is  in  the  previous  day's  Record.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  if  the  public  could  not 
be  advised  of  such  contributions  until 
now,  at  least  it  might  be  healthy  for  the 
House  to  consider  the  bill  with  the  pos- 
sibility, the  hope,  that  such  information 
miglit  be  forthcoming. 

With  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  foreign  funds  supporting  the  ef- 
forts to  get  preferential  sugar  quotas,  it 
taxes  the  imagination  to  suppose  that 
none  of  these  funds  have  found  their  way 
into  political  campaigns  as  part  of  the 
overhead. 

Since  none  of  the  lobbyists  have 
rushed  forward  to  indicate  the  scope  of 
their  political  activity.  I  suppose  this 
must  remain  an  eternal  mysteiT- 

Perhaps  some  enterprising  reporter 
can  do  better.  But  until  such  time,  the 
matter  of  the  sugar  money  and  how  It 
spills  into  politics,  apparently  is  destined 
to  fade  away,  just  like  those  little  sugar 
cubes  that  dissolve  in  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  get  to  work  and 
save  the  Nation  from  too  much  Central 
Government.  I  repeat,  "the  nearer  the 
bone,  the  greater  the  bleeding." 


NATIONWIDE,  ORGANIZED  ANTI- 
VIETNAM  DEMONSTRATIONS 
SCHEDULED  FOR  OCTOBER  15 
AND  16 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  May  3,  1965, 1  spoke  to  the  House 
on  the  "Communist  Campaign  To  Oust 
the  United  States  From  Vietnam."  On 
July  24.  1965,  I  delivered  the  main  ad- 
dress before  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Virginia  Department  of  the  American 
Legion  at  Roanoke,  Va..  entitled  "Com- 
munist Attempts  to  Undermine  U.S. 
PoUcy  in  Vietnam."  This  was  inserted  in 
the  Record  by  Congressman  Glenard  P. 
Lipscomb  on  July  29, 1965. 

Today  I  wish  to  make  my  third  and 
final  speech  of  this  session  on  this  most 
important  subject  "Nationwide.  Orga- 
nized Anti-Vietnam  Demonstrations 
Scheduled  for  October  15  and  16." 


NATIOKWroE.  OBGANIZEO  ANTI-VIETNAM  DEMON- 
STHATIONS  SCHEDULED  FOR  OCTOBEH  15  AND  18 

As  we  reach  the  final  days  of  our  ses- 
sion, I  would  like  to  draw  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  distinguished  colleagues  some 
rapidly  developing  events  on  our  college 
campuses  and  elsewhere  relative  to  the 
Vietnam  situation.  I  think  you,  and 
other  Americans,  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  the  cunning,  skill,  and  diaboUcal 
purposes  of  those  who  seek  to  vilify  this 
Nation  and  undermine  her  policies  of 
preserving  freedom. 

Last  spring  our  campuses  were  swept 
by  a  giant  conflagration  of  protest.  Ral- 
lies, demonstrations,  and  teach-ins  were 
common  occurrences.  Almost  like  magic, 
we  heard  epithets  such  as  "aggressor," 
"warmonger,"  and  "imperialist"  used  to 
denounce  this  Nation.  Students  vied 
with  each  other  to  find  new  ways  of 
heaping  scorn  on  American  policies. 
Last  Easter  a  student  march  on  Wash- 
ington was  held  in  which  some  15,000 
persons  protested.  Many  citizens  were 
shocked  by  the  vehemence  and  bitterness 
of  many  of  the  students  and  faculty 
members. 

I  want  it  to  be  absolutely  clear  that 
there  are  many  citizens  in  this  country, 
including  students  and  teachers,  who,  for 
their  own  personal  reasons,  disagree  with 
our  policy  in  Vietnam.  These  persons 
are  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion Communists  or  even  sympathetic 
with  the  Communist  position.  We  must 
be  extremely  careful  not  to  label  all  op- 
position to  America's  foreign  policy  as 
Communist.  This  would  be  wrong.  I 
have  emphasized  this  point  many  times 
in  the  past. 

However,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
not  overlook  the  sinister  role  which  the 
Communist  Party  and  its  allies  are  play- 
ing in  this  situation,  especially  on  col- 
lege campuses.  Just  to  view  these  dem- 
onstrations as  "children's  fun"  or  the 
pranks  of  an  adolescent  minority,  with- 
out realizing  what  role  they  play  in 
Communist  strategy,  is  to  take  lightly 
our  obligations  of  citizenship. 

The  position  of  the  Communist  Party 
has  been  one  of  unremitting  hostility  to 
American  participation  In  the  Vietnam 
hostilities.  The  party  wants  us  to  with- 
draw our  troops  and  stop  military  aid  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government.  In 
other  words.  It  seeks  a  complete  Viet- 
cong  victory. 

As  far  back  as  March  1964,  for  ex- 
ample, the  party's  national  headquarters 
in  New  York  City  sent  a  directive  en- 
titled "The  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam  Developments"  to  all  its  dis- 
tricts. Party  members  were  urged  to 
send  telegrams  of  protest  to  President 
Johnson,  to  place  advertisements  In 
newspapers  throughout  the  country,  to 
organize  protest  meetings  and  picket 
lines  and  to  enlist  the  support  of  non- 
Communist  groups. 

Since  that  date,  the  party's  pressure 
has  been  relentless  and  unceasing. 
After  President  Johnson  ordered  air 
bombardment  of  North  Vietnam  military 
targets,  the  party  voice  became  more 
strident.  Communist  leaders  worked 
frantically  to  encourage  rallies,  demon- 
strations, and  teach-ins.  Key  leaders 
such  as  Arnold  Johnson — the  party's  top 


public  relations  man — and  Michael 
Zagarell — National  Youth  Director — 
participated  in  the  Easter  March  on 
Washington.  From  the  party's  point  of 
view,  the  Vietnam  student  protest  move- 
ment had  become  an  effective  tactic  to 
promote  its  own  subversive  aims. 

A  key  factor  In  the  party's  strategy,  of 
course,  was  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs, 
its  front  group  for  young  people. 
Founded  in  June  1964,  this  group  became 
active  on  many  campuses  during  the  last 
academic  year  and  participated  in  many 
of  the  student  demonstrations.  In 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  Bettina  Aptheker, 
daughter  of  Herbert  Aptheker,  well- 
known  Communist,  was  one  of  the  most 
outspoken  of  DuBois  leaders. 

In  June  came  the  summer  recess.  But 
the  party  and  its  associated  groups  were 
not  inactive.  As  Members  of  this  House, 
you  will  recall,  for  example,  the  demon- 
strations held  here  on  Capitol  Hill  last 
August  by  the  so-caDed  assembly  of  un- 
represented people.  On  October  15  and 
16,  we  are  to  witness  the  first  major  na- 
tionwide organized  anti-Vietnam  dem- 
onstration of  the  new  academic  year — 
what  has  been  billed  as  "International 
Days  of  Protest."  On  these  days  massive 
civil  disobedience  is  being  planned,  with 
demonstrations,  parades,  and  rallies 
throughout  the  country.  According  to 
advance  annoimcements,  this  is  to  be  a 
shot  heard  aroimd  the  world,  designed 
to  ridicule  this  Nation  and  its  Vietnam 
policy. 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at  this 
so-called  international  days  of  protest. 
Though  some  will  want  us  to  believe  that 
this  project  is  spontaneous  and  comes 
from  the  hearts  of  the  students,  actually 
it  has  been  carefully  and  devilishly 
planned  by  those  who  would  rejoice  in 
our  defeat. 

The  Vietnam  Day  Committee — VDC — 
was  the  original  sponsor  of  the  Idea 
of  an  international  days  of  protest.  This 
group  had  Its  origin  in  demonstrations 
last  May  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley. 

What  is  the  Vietnam  Day  Committee? 
Actually,  it  is  a  type  of  holding  company 
consisting  of  representatives  of  groups 
which  for  some  time  have  been  firing  the 
smudge  pots  of  hatred,  venom,  and  dis- 
trust against  American  policy  In  Viet- 
nam. In  the  VDC  we  find  such  assorted 
types  as  the  Progressive  Labor  Party, 
well  known  for  its  pro-Red  Chinese 
sentiments,  and  its  youth  front,  the  May 
2  movement.  Who  else,  we  might  ask, 
would  want  a  Vietcong  victory  more? 
This  vociferous  and  dangerous  splinter 
group  represents  the  hand  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung  inside  our  country. 

In  addition,  there  is  SNCC,  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, one  of  the  most  militant  of  the  civil 
rights  groups,  the  Trotskyite  Socialist 
Workers  Party  and  its  youth  front,  the 
Young  Socialist  Alliance. 

Still  another  group  Is  the  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society.  This  group  is  a 
militant  Socialist-oriented  youth  group 
which  preaches  an  anarchist-nihilist 
program  of  derisive  mocking  of  Ameri- 
can Institutions  and  values.  The  SDS 
Incidentally  was  the  prime  sponsor  of 
the  Easter  march  on  Washington  and 
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reportedly  has  some  2,000  members  in  80 
chapters. 

Early  in  September,  the  SDS  held  a 
national  council  meeting  at  Blooming- 
ton,  Ind.,  attended  by  some  100  delegates. 
Discussion  focused,  among  other  things, 
on  what  steps  could  be  taken  to  encour- 
age young  men  to  avoid  military  service. 
The  national  council  eventually  adopted 
a  program  of  legal  tactics  relative  to 
avoiding  the  draft,  but  much  of  the  de- 
bate centered  on  support  for  Illegal  acts. 
Draft  registrants,  for  example,  are  to  be 
counseled  to  pressure  their  draft  boards 
for  exemption  on  the  basis  of  conscien- 
tious objector  beliefs.  SDS  hopes  to 
secure  the  services  of  outside  people,  such 
as  ministers  and  attorneys,  to  counsel 
young  men  in  carrying  out  these  tactics. 
In  addition.  SDS  hopes,  if  possible,  to 
file  lawsuits  against  draft  board  actions 
and  organize  protest  demonstrations. 
The  whole  purpose  is  to  harass  military 
recruitment. 

Of  course,  as  could  be  expected,  the 
Vietnam  Day  Committee  has  felt  the 
touch  of  Communist  Influence.  DuBois 
Clubs  members  are  actively  participating 
In  the  VDC.  In  July,  for  example,  the 
VDC  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  a  rally 
and  march  at  the  Unlversty  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Mario  Savlo.  well-known  leader  of 
the  university's  free  speech  movement 
last  spring,  and  Bettlna  Aptheker.  Sel- 
dom has  a  young  person — Bettlna 
Aptheker— been  more  active  in  behalf  of 
party  causes.  This  young  woman  has 
been  highly  trained,  disciplined,  and 
taught  by  her  father  to  carrj'  on  the  work 
of  promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  this  country.  In  this  father- 
daughter  combination  we  see  what 
fanaticism  the  Marxist-Leninist  Ideology 
can  produce. 

The  Vietnam  Day  Committee  was  the 
driving  force  behind  the  recent  widely 
publicized  incidents  of  trying  to  stop 
troop  trains  proceeding  to  the  Oakland 
Army  Terminal  in  Oakland,  Calif.  This 
shows  the  extent  to  which  these  fanatics 
will  go  to  jeopardize  our  national  se- 
curity and  inflame  others  to  support 
their  cause.  They  believe  in  direct  ac- 
tion, being  virtual  guerrillas  inside  the 
United  States  for  the  Vietcong. 

Leading  up  to  the  international  days 
of  protest  we  have  witnessed  the  out- 
break in  various  areas  of  the  country  of 
what  might  be  called  preliminary  brush 
fires — designed  to  build  up  enthusiasm 
for  the  October  demonstration  and  to 
serve,  as  it  were,  as  fire  drills  for  the 
real  thing. 

Some  dozen  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers from  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 
Lancaster.  Pa.,  picketed  an  industrial 
firm,  the  Hamilton  Watch  Co.,  Lancas- 
ter, on  September  27,  28.  and  29.  Known 
as  the  Lancaster  Committee  for  Nego- 
tiated Peace  in  Vietnam,  this  group  was 
protesting  the  company's  manufacture 
of  war  material.  Early  last  month  stu- 
dents at  Johns  Hopkins  University  In 
Baltimore  passed  out  leaflets  at  Port 
Holabird,  Md..  protesting  U.S.  action  in 
Vietnam.  The  New  Haven-Yale  Commit- 
tee for  Peace  in  Vietnam  and  a  group  by 
the  name  of  "End  the  Draft"  held  a  dem- 
onstration in  September  In  New  Haven, 
Conn. 


At  Arizona  State  University,  the  Phi- 
losophy Club  is  planning  to  hold  a  public 
meeting  on  the  university  campus  to 
discuss  the  Vietnam  situation  on  Octo- 
ber 15.  The  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  chapter  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois plans  to  picket  the  University  of 
Illinois  Armory  on  October  14-16  as  a 
protest  against  American  intei"vention. 
In  Austin,  Tex.,  the  University  of  Texas 
SDS  chapter  plans  a  cruel  and  gruesome 
project.  It  will  sponsor  a  "death  march," 
with  participants  wearing  death  masks. 
A  hearse  and  coffin  will  t>e  in  the  line  of 
march,  with  the  coflin  bearing  a  child 
depicting  a  dead  Vietnamese  baby. 

Important  direction  for  this  massive 
demonstration  of  civil  disobedience  and 
protest  is  coming  from  the  Na- 
tional Coordinating  Committee  to  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam  with  headquarters 
in  Madison,  Wis.  This  again  is  a  hold- 
ing type  group  and  among  its  chief  par- 
ticipants is  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs. 

The  Communist  Party  is  overjoyed 
with  the  international  days  of  protest. 
Party  leaders  are  working  feverishly  to 
help  prepare  the  mass  demonstrations. 
Prom  the  party's  point  of  view,  these 
demonstrations  will  greatly  aid  Its  agi- 
tation and  propaganda  programs.  Na- 
tional party  headquarters,  for  example, 
has  sent  all  party  districts  a  list  of 
slogans  to  be  used  In  the  campaign  to 
end  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Sample  slogans 
include  such  phrases  as  "Withdraw  all 
U.S.  troops,"  "Halt  all  acts  of  torture." 
"End  gas  and  chemical  warfare." 

What  are  these  student  rebellions 
leading  to?    What  does  the  future  hold? 

These  are  serious  questions  which 
should  concern  my  colleagues. 

Last  spring  Prof.  Eugene  D.  Genovese. 
of  Rutgers  University,  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  he  welcomed  a  Vietcong  victory. 
A  few  days  ago  a  press  Item  noted  that 
Staughton  Lynd,  professor  of  history  at 
Yale,  and  James  Mellen.  a  history  In- 
structor at  Drew  University,  agreed  with 
Professor  Genovese.  Here  we  have  high- 
ranking  intellectuals,  In  contact  with 
youthful  minds,  pouring  out  a  poison 
v/hich  seeks  the  defeat  of  this  Nation.  If 
ever  professors  were  failing  their  stu- 
dents, here  are  prime  examples. 

It  is  my  observation  that  the  so-called 
new  left.  Involving  a  combination  of 
Communists — both  Russian  and  Chinese 
styles — Trotskyltes.  and  Socialist-ori- 
ented groups,  such  as  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  represents  a  grave 
threat  to  our  American  way  of  life. 
Through  civil  disobedience  tactics,  they 
seek  to  disrupt  the  law,  the  peace  of  the 
community  and  the  integrity  of  our  col- 
leges as  institutions  of  learning.  Some 
are  virtually  anarchist  in  spirit.  They 
display  a  cruelly  defeatist,  negative,  and 
antitype  attitude.  Their  chief  aim  Is  not 
to  Improve  weaknesses  in  our  society  or 
offer  new  avenues  of  democratic  ap- 
proach. Instead,  they  castigate,  indict, 
and  defame  our  values.  These  students 
are  quick  to  denounce  the  barbaric  ac- 
tions of  American  troops,  but  say  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  Vietcong  atrocities. 
They  are  victims  of  a  double  vision — of 
self-righteous  indignation  about  our 
cause  and  a  complete  willingness  to  over- 
look the  evil  of  Communist  aggression 
and  inhumanity. 


Let  me  illustrate,  for  example,  the 
brazenness  of  communism  on  the  univer- 
sity  campus.  Big  posters  were  recently 
displayed  on  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia  campus  at  Berkeley  openly  advertis- 
ing  classes  in  Marxism-Leninism.  Here 
is  the  exact  wording  of  one  of  them : 

Register  for  classes  In  Marxism-Leninism 
taught  by  revolutionaries,  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 23,  142  Dwlnelle,  7:30  p.m. 

The  poster  was  signed  "Campus  Pro- 
gressive Labor" — the  pro-Red  Chinese 
organization.  Here  was  a  class  in  Marx- 
ism-Leninism being  held  in  a  university 
building. 

The  Communist  hand  is  becoming 
more  clear.  It  simply  is  amazing  how 
in  the  past  few  years  Communist  groups 
in  this  country  have  grown  in  self-con- 
fidence. We  find  DuBois  Clubs  openly 
involved,  even  seeking  publicity  for  their 
actions.  Their  great  hope  is  that  com- 
munism will  "go  respectable,"  that 
Americans  will  accept  it  as  a  legitimate 
part  of  our  democratic  tradition.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  disastrous. 

The  Communist  Party  will  be  the  chief 
beneficiary  from  the  international  days 
of  protest. 

In  recent  days  there  have  been  indi- 
cations that  the  sponsoring  groups  will 
not  actually  go  as  far  in  overt  civil  dis- 
obedience as  they  originally  proclaimed— 
that  is,  trying  to  interfere  with  arms 
shipments  or  encourage  the  destruction 
of  draft  cards.  But  the  danger  remains 
that  their  Inflammatory  and  volatile 
speeches  may  fall  on  the  ears  of  some 
students  who  might  be  goaded  into  fool- 
ish and  unlawful  actions. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  not  to  be 
misguided,  not  to  view  the  international 
days  of  protest  as  something  sponta- 
neous, as  the  genuine  outpouring  of  the 
sentiments  of  innocent  students.  In- 
stead, these  days  have  been  skillfully 
planned  by  people  who  do  not  love  our 
Nation — by  people  who  wish  nothing 
more  than  to  destroy  America. 
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Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hoilse 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
ffew  York? 
\  There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
frained from  voting  on  roUcall  369  be- 
cause, under  rule  8  of  the  House  I  felt 
that  I  might  have  a  personal  interest  in 
the  legislation. 

I  therefore  answered  "present"  instead 
of  casting  a  vote. 


THE  NA-nONAL  DAY  OP  THE 
MALAGASY  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  14.  1958  the  Malagasy  Repub- 


lic was  proclaimed  as  an  autonomous 
state  within  the  French  community.  On 
this  occasion  I  wish  to  extend  best  wishes 
to  this  friendly  nation.  The  Malagasy 
Republic  comprises  the  Island  of  Mada- 
gascar and  its  dependencies. 

The  achievements  of  the  Malagasy 
Republic  are  impressive.  I  should  like 
to  focus  on  her  educational  progress. 
In  1960,  50  percent  of  the  Malagasy  chil- 
dren attended  elementary  school.  Be- 
cause the  government  has  placed  a  high 
priority  on  education,  the  nation  Is  now 
approaching  75  percent  attendance. 
Secondary  education  is  also  expanding 
rapidly.  There  are  now  16  apprentice- 
ship centers  and  3  large  Institutions 
for  technical  training.  The  University 
of  Madagascar,  founded  in  July  of  1964, 
includes  a  school  of  engineering,  a  med- 
ical school,  a  school  of  agricultural  sci- 
ences and  an  institute  of  social  promo- 
tion, among  others.  In  1960  a  National 
School  of  Administration  was  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  congratu- 
late the  Malagasy  Republic  on  her  na- 
tional day. 


THE  RENT  SUBSIDY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  to  de- 
plore the  action  of  the  House  in  scuttling 
the  rent  subsidy  program.  This  was  one 
of  the  real  hopes  of  the  Great  Society 
program,  and  it  must  not  be  permitted  to 
die  in  the  rush  for  adjournment.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  the  other  body  will  insist  on 
the  full  appropriation  for  the  rent  sub- 
sidy program  and  that  it  will  appear  In 
the  conference  report  which  comes  back 
to  the  House. 

I  urge  the  President  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  and  Senate  to  keep 
Congress  in  session  until  the  full  funds 
are  appropriated  for  this  program,  if  It 
takes  until  Christmas,  or  January  1.  The 
ill-housed  people  who  are  living  in  the 
slums  of  the  great  cities  of  this  country 
have  been  cruelly  treated  by  the  action 
of  the  House  this  afternoon.  This  must 
be  reversed— this  must  be  reversed  If  the 
Democratic  Party  is  going  to  be  able 
truly  to  point  with  pride  to  the  record 
of  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 


POLITICAL  SCIENTIST 
JAMES  MELLEN 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

IJie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
JO  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  Oc- 
tober 8,  1965,  issue  of  Time  magazine  I 
find  the  following  paragraph: 

Admittedly,  some  intellectuals  who  reject 
President  Johnson's  foreign  policy  would 
also  deplore  his  capitalism.  For  example. 
Political  Scientist  James  Mellen  of  New 
Jersey's  Drew  University  admitted  at  a 
teach-in  last  week  that  he  is  "a  professed 
Marxist"  and  would  like  to  see  the  Ckjmmu- 
nists  win  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  checked  up  on  this  Mr, 
Mellen  and  fovmd  that  he  received  a 
graduate  fellowship  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  in  1961  under  title  IV  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  It  was  a 
3 -year  award  in  international  relations 
and  comparative  government. 

He  received  $2,000  the  first  year,  $2,200 
the  second  and  $2,400  for  the  third,  or  a 
grand  total  of  $6,600  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

To  qualify  for  this  grant  Mellen  had  to 
sign  a  loyalty  oath. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  taxpayers 
must  be  thrilled  that  their  tax  dollars 
went  to  a  professed  Marxist  who  wants 
the  Commimists  to  win  in  Vietnam.  How 
many  more  characters  like  Mellen  have 
received  similar  grants?  Should  not  the 
Justice  Department  prosecute  a  man  who 
signs  a  loyalty  oath  but  who  admits  that 
he  is  a  Marxist? 


RESIGNATION  FROM  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  POST  OFFTCE  AND  CIVIL 
SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commiml- 
cation,  which  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  20, 1965. 
The  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
The  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  With  regret,  I  find  it 
necessary  to  resign  my  membership  to  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. 

It  was  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  serving  with 
this  distinguished  group,  which  is  and  has 
done  such  constructive  work  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harlet  O.  Staggers. 

The   SPEAKER.     Without   objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


DE    GAULLE'S    UNANSWERED 
CHALLENGE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
President  de  Gaulle's  complaints  of 
American  domination  In  NATO  justi- 
fied? 

Many  Americans  will  be  astonished  to 
learn  that  throughout  NATO's  entire  16 


years  U.S.  officers  have  always  held  the 
two  supreme  command  posts.  Of  the 
10  principal  subordinate  commands, 
French  officers  have  never  held  more 
than  1.  United  Kingdom  officers  have 
always  held  six  and  United  States  the  re- 
maining three.  Officers  of  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  Denmark,  Norway,  Luxem- 
bourg, West  Germany,  Italy,  Portugal, 
Canada,  Turkey,  and  Greece  have  never 
held  a  principal  command  position  and 
do  not  now.  Iceland,  the  other  member 
of  NATO,  has  no  national  military  force. 

On  September  9  De  Gaulle  warned  that 
Prance  will  "end  the  subordination 
which  Is  described  as  Integration"— at 
the  very  latest— when  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  reaches  its  20th  year  In  1969. 

This  has  been  widely  presented  in  the 
United  States  as  a  rejection  of  any  At- 
lantic integration,  although  the  French 
President  stressed  that  his  objection  was 
to  the  present  form  of  integration  which 
to  him  means  the  "subordination"  of  his 
country. 

Prance  has  repeatedly  stated  that  the 
present  command  structure  is  not  ac- 
ceptable. In  fact,  these  complaints  were 
first  voiced  before  De  Gaulle's  return  to 
power.  Today,  the  complaint  comes 
principally  from  France.  Tomorrow  It 
may  be  from  Germany,  Britain  or 
others. 

We  should  ask  ourselves  how  we  would 
feel  if  the  situation  were  reversed,  with 
U.S.  officers  never  permitted  to  hold 
more  than  one  lonely  subordinate  com- 
mand post  In  the  entire  structure. 

De  Gaulle  is  aware  of  course  that  the 
relative  power  of  members  Is  usually  re- 
flected In  the  structure  of  any  alliance 
or  league.  In  the  United  Nations,  for 
example,  certain  countries  have  privi- 
leged status  on  the  Security  Council  In 
NATO  only  the  United  States,  Britain, 
and  France  are  represented  on  the 
standing  group. 

But  clearly  he  warned  this  practice  has 
been  carried  to  excess  in  NATO,  and  to 
the  disadvantage  of  France.  We  can 
note  that  the  practice  has  also  worked 
to  the  disadvantage  of  other  European 
alUes.  Germany,  Italy,  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  others— all  have  valid  claims 
to  proper  representation  in  NATO's  com- 
mand structure. 

The  charge  was  serious  and  deserved 
Immediate,  courteous,  and  sympathetic 
attention. 

It  should  have  been  dealt  with  affirm- 
atively. Instead  the  administration  pre- 
pared only  for  retreat. 

President  Johnson  recently  said  of 
NATO: 

We  must  maintain  its  strength  and  we 
must  continually  update  it  to  serve  the  com- 
mon aspirations  of  us  all. 

But  the  only  action  his  administration 
has  taken  is  negative — preparations  in 
anticipation  of  French  withdrawal. 

This  totally  negative  response  tends  to 
strengthen  French  complaints  and  more 
than  cancels  out  the  affirmative  words. 
It  directly  contradicts  the  partnership 
spirit  of  NATO.  If  pursued,  it  will  tend 
to  give  substance  to  De  Gaulle's  charge 
of  U.S.  domination.  And,  perhaps  most 
dangerous  of  all,  it  unwittingly  plays  into 
the  hands  of  the  long-term  scheme,  often 
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attributed  to  De  Gaulle,  to  establish 
French  dominance  over  Western  Europe, 
in  substitution  for  what  De  GaUlle  calls 
Anglo-Saxon  hegemony. 

Some  observers  attribute  De  Gaulle's 
words  and  actions  to  a  desire  to  wreck 
NATO.  This  conclusion  is  guesswork. 
The  important  question  today  is  what 
the  United  States  will  do:  ignore  the 
challenge  and  pursue  our  present  pas- 
sive and  uncreative  course,  talking  af- 
firmatively but  acting  negatively?  Or, 
take  forward  action  to  meet  legitimate 
complaints? 

The  latter  course  is  the  wise  one.  It 
might  bring  to  the  surface  and  clarify 
De  Gaulle's  true  intentions.  It  would 
provide  our  other  NATO  allies  the  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  their  rightful  posi- 
tion within  NATO,  without  having  to 
submit  to  the  exclusive  dominance  of  one 
man  or  nation.  Certainly,  it  would  make 
NATO  stronger  no  matter  which  way 
France  ultimately  turns. 

WHAT    DE    CAtTLLE    RXALLY    SAID 

De  Gaulle's  charge  must  not  be 
brushed  aside,  or  even  left  for  tomorrow. 
It  touches  our  national  security  at  its 
most  critical  point,  its  very  heart.  It 
comes  from  our  oldest  ally,  a  nation  that 
could  not  possibly  be  more  strategically 
located  from  the  standpoint  of  alliance 
organization,  force  deployment,  logistics, 
and  geography. 

Former  President  Eisenhower,  in  com- 
menting on  De  Gaulle's  latest  warning, 
stressed  France's  strategic  importance. 
Without  France,  he  said,  NATO  would 
be  in  a  "dlfncult"  military  position. 
Much  the  same,  of  course,  could  be  said 
for  a  number  of  NATO  nations. 

Indeed  NATO  without  France,  or  with- 
out Germany  or  the  Low  Countries,  for 
example,  would  be  as  crippled  as  the 
United  States  would  be  if  shorn  of  our 
central  area,  the  Midwestern  States. 

If  the  United  States  continues  to 
respond  to  De  Gaulle's  charges  only  by 
plaruilng  NATO  retreat,  it  does  so  at 
grave  hazard  to  our  security. 

FUNDAMENTAL  QUESTIONS 

The  French  President  has  raised 
several  fundamental  questions.  To  what 
extent  does  the  United  States  dominate 
this  structure?  To  what  extent  are  other 
nations  subordinate?  To  what  extent 
are  the  military  forces  of  NATO  really 
integrated? 

Here  are  the  facts — drawn  from  NATO 
Handbook,  12th  edition.  May  1965.  pub- 
lished by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  Information  Service,  the 
NATO  Military  Command  and  Organiza- 
tion charts.  April  1965  issue,  published 
by  the  NATO  standing  group — on  forces 
that  are  assigned  and  therefore  under 
NATO  command. 

Germany's  entire  forces  are  fully 
assigned,  but  the  other  member  nations 
have  assigned  only  part  of  their  forces. 

Additional  forces — some  of  them  sub- 
stantial— are  earmarked  by  some  allies 
for  automatic  assignment  in  the  event  of 
war.  In  peacetime  these  are  operated 
and  trained  only  by  national  commands. 

None  of  the  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
or  principal  strategic  forces  of  any  ally 
is  either  assigned  or  earmarked  to  NATO. 


They  are  completely  under  national 
control  and  presumably  would  remain  so 
in  time  of  war. 

The  recent  report  that  De  Gaulle 
wants  NATO  military  bases  on  French 
soil  commanded  by  Frenchmen  has  been 
Interpreted  in  some  quarters  as  "exces- 
sive nationalism."  But  what  is  the 
situation  in  other  nations?  No  bases 
imder  foreign  or  NATO  command  are 
located  in  our  country.  No  NATO  forces 
of  a  foreign  nationality  are  presently 
stationed  in  Canada,  Norway,  Denmark, 
Belgium,  or  Luxembourg.  In  addition, 
both  Norway  and  Denmark  prohibit  the 
stationing  of  foreign  troops  or  the  place- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  within  their 
territory. 

Who  really  controls  the  central  com- 
mand structure  of  NATO?  The  top  au- 
thority is  extremely  complex  with  a  14- 
member  Military  Committee  and  a  3- 
member  executive  agency  called  the 
Standing  Group.  Both  are  permanently 
located  in  Washington. 

The  Military  Committee  consists  of 
officers  named  by  the  military  chiefs  of 
the  NATO  nations.  According  to  the 
official  NATO  Handbook,  it  has  "effective 
powers  of  decision." 

The  Standing  Group,  which  is  In  con- 
tinuous session,  consists  of  the  American, 
British,  and  French  members  of  the 
Military  Committee.  According  to  the 
handbook,  this  Group  "is  the  superior 
body  responsible  for  the  highest  strategic 
guidance  .  .  .  (and)  to  which  the  NATO 
commanders  are  responsible." 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  authority  of 
the  Standing  Group  and  Military  Com- 
mittee is  limited. 

Critical  analysis  shows  that  the  real 
military  authority  in  the  Alliance  resides 
in  the  U.S.  President. 

This  is  because  the  basic  power  of  the 
Alliance  dejaends  on  U.S.  nuclear  weap- 
ons, all  of  which  are  under  the  exclusive 
authority  of  the  American  President. 

Restrictive  United  States  and  British- 
Canadian  policies  have  effectively  blocked 
other  NATO  nations  from  participation 
in  NATO  nuclear  matters.  This  has  not 
kept  France  from  developing  its  own  nu- 
clear weapons,  but  has  kept  French  nu- 
clear power  from  being  coordinated  with 
that  of  the  United  States  and  Britain. 

This  unfortunate  nuclear  "caste"  sys- 
tem considerably  diminishes  the  status 
of  the  French  representative  on  the 
Standing  Group. 

Who  holds  the  principal  NATO  com- 
mand posts? 

The  strategic  area  covered  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  divided  among 
two  supreme  commands.  Allied  Com- 
mand, Europe,  and  Allied  Command.  At- 
lantic, and  a  third  but  less  important  one. 
Allied  Command,  Channel. 

Of  the  three,  only  Allied  Command, 
E^irope.  headed  by  the  Supreme  Al- 
lied Commander.  Europe — SACEUR — 
has  substantial  forces  assigned  to  it  and 
therefore  is  actually  integrated.  This 
command  covers  the  area  extending  from 
the  North  Cape  of  Norway  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
eastern  border  of  Turkey — excluding  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  defense  of  which 
does  not  fall  under  the  responsibility  of 
any  one  NATO  command;  and  Portugal, 


which  is  covered  by  the  Atlantic  com- 
mand. 

Although  SACEUR  is  theoretically  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Standing  Group,  he  has 
the  right  of  direct  access  to  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff  of  any  of  the  NATO  members  and 
in  certain  instances  to  the  Defense  Min- 
isters  and  heads  of  state.  All  NATO 
members,  except  Iceland,  maintain  a  Na- 
tional Military  Representative  at  SHAPE 
which  is  SACEUR's  headquarters  in 
Paris. 

By  informal  arrangement,  SACEUR 
has  always  been  a  U.S.  officer,  currently 
Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer.  He  has  a 
principal  deputy  and  three  special  dep- 
uties, one  each  for  air,  naval,  and  nuclear 
affairs. 

His  principal  deputy  has  always  been  a 
British  officer,  currently  Marshal  Sir 
Thomas  G.  Pike.  His  air  deputy  has  al- 
ways  been  an  American  officer — currently 
Gen.  Robert  M.  Lee.  The  naval  deputy 
was  a  French  officer  until  1961  but  since 
then  has  been  a  British  officer — cur- 
rently. Rear  Adm.  R.  C.  P.  Wainwright. 
The  nuclear  deputy,  recently  created,  is 
a  Belgian  officer— Lt.  Gen.  F.  V.  P.  van 
Rolleghem. 

Five  subordinate  commands  are  di- 
rectly responsible  to  SACEUR:  First, 
Northern  Europe,  always  conmianded  by 
a  British  officer,  currently  Gen.  Robert 
Bray;  second.  Central  Europe,  always 
conmianded  by  a  French  officer,  currently 
Gen.  Jean  A.  E.  Crepin;  third.  Southern 
Europe,  always  commanded  by  a  TJS. 
officer,  currently  Adm.  Charles  D.  Griflfin; 
fourth,  Mediterranean,  always  com- 
manded by  a  British  officer,  currently 
Adm.  Sir  John  G.  Hamilton;  and  fifth, 
United  Kingdom  Air  Defense  Region,  al- 
ways commanded  by  a  British  officer,  cur- 
rently Air  Marshall  Sir  Douglas  Morris. 
The  Atlantic  command  has  no  assigned 
forces — only  forces  earmarked  for  as- 
signment in  wartime.  It  extends  from 
the  North  Pole  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  from  the  North  American  coastal 
waters  to  those  of  Africa  and  Europe- 
including  Portugal,  but  not  the  English 
Channel,  and  British  Isles. 

Its  supreme  commander — SACLANT— 
has  always  been  a  U.S.  officer — currently 
Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer.  His  deputy 
has  always  been  a  British  officer — cur- 
rently Vice  Adm.  I.  W.  T.  Beloe. 

Five  subordinate  commands  are  di- 
rectly responsible  to  SACLANT:  First, 
Western  Atlantic,  always  commanded  by 
a  U.S.  officer,  currently  Adm.  Thomas  H. 
Moorer,  who  is  also  SACLANT;  second. 
Eastern  Atlantic,  always  commanded  by 
a  British  officer,  currently  Adm.  Sir 
Thomas  E.  Madden;  third.  Striking 
Fleet,  Atlantic,  always  commanded  by 
a  U.S.  officer,  currently  Vice  Adm.  Klever 
S.  Masterson;  fourth.  Submarine  Atlan- 
tic, always  commanded  by  a  U.S.  officer, 
currently  Vice  Adm.  V.  L.  Lowrance;  and, 
fifth,  Iberian  Atlantic,  not  yet  activated. 
In  1961,  France  proposed  the  creation 
of  a  sut)ordlnate  Atlantic  command 
which  would  have  merged  the  Iberian 
area  with  the  Western  Mediterranean 
Conunand  and  requested  It  be  placed 
under  a  French  commander.  The  pro- 
posal was  not  accepted.  In  1964,  the 
French  Government  announced  that  Its 
Atlantic  naval  forces  which  had  been 
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earmarked  for  NATO  were  no  longer  so 
designated. 

The  Channel  Command  covers  the 
English  Channel  and  southern  North  Sea. 
Its  Commander-in-Chief  has  always  been 
a  British  officer  and  is  currently  Adm. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Woods.  His  Maritime  Air  Ad- 
visor has  always  been  a  British  officer 
and  is  currently  Air  Marshall  P.  D. 
Holder. 

The  total  activated  NATO  com- 
manders and  top  deputies  are  thus  di- 
vided—7  United  States,  8  United  King- 
dom, 1  French,  and  1  Belgium.  Since 
the  United  States  seven  include  both  of 
the  two  supreme  commanders,  SACEUR 
and  SACLANT,  and  since  two  of  Brit- 
ain's eight  are  deputies,  with  relatively 
little  power,  it  will  be  readily  observed 
that  the  U.S.  has  always  dominated  the 
command  structure  of  NATO  with  the 
British  always  second,  the  French  a  low 
third— and  with  no  principal  position 
whatever  to  the  other  nations. 
To  summarize: 

To  what  extent  are  the  military  forces 
of  NATO  integrated? 

None  of  the  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
is  integrated.  None  is  even  earmarked 
for  NATO  command  in  wartime. 

None  of  the  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
is  actually  integrated.  Even  those  as- 
signed to  NATO  forces  can  be  used  only 
on  specific  authority  of  the  U.S.  Presi- 
dent. 
No  naval  forces  are  Integrated. 
Only  SACEUR  commands  NATO 
forces  which  can  properly  be  called  in- 
tegrated. 

To  what  extent  does  the  United  States 
dominate  the  NATO  military  command 
structure? 

Because  of  the  importance  of  UJS.  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  U.S.  dominates  the 
top  NATO  military  authority,  the  three- 
member  Standing  Group  and  its  parent 
group,  the  Military  Committee. 

U.S.  officers  hold  the  two  top  field 
command  positions — SACEUR  and 
SACLANT— and  always  have. 

U.S.  officers  hold  three  of  the  four 
principal  subordinate  commands  under 
SACLANT,  and  one  of  the  five  under 
SACEUR — and  always  have. 

A  U.S.  officer— SACEUR— has  the  su- 
preme command  of  the  only  NATO 
forces  which  can  be  called  integrated. 

To  what  extent  are  France  and  other 
allies  subordinate? 

A  French  officer  holds  only  one  of  the 
five  subordinate  commands  of  Allied 
Command,  Europe,  and  his  command  of 
™s  is  even  qualified  in  a  vital  respect. 
The  tactical  nuclear  weapons  assigned 
to  this  command  are  actually  controlled 
by  "subordinate"  U.S.  officers  whose  au- 
thority for  their  use  comes  by  a  U.S. 
chain  of  command  which  begins  with 
the  U.S.  President  and  completely  by- 
passes the  French  officer. 

With  the  exception  of  Britain,  all 
other  nations  are  even  more  subordinate 
than  France. 

NATO  is  a  far  cry  from  the  integrated, 
muitarily-efficient  structure  many  be- 
"eye  It  to  be.  Calling  it  Integrated  does 
not  make  it  so. 

Germany  is  the  only  member  of  the 
A^ance  whose  mlUtary  forces  are  fully 
■Dtegrated. 


The  command  structure  Itself  is  so 
dependent  on  U.S.  decisions  that  it  could 
not  possibly  function  in  a  crisis  except 
as  an  appendage  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Defense. 

This  arrangement  was  probably  in- 
evitable when  NATO  was  formed  in  1949. 
Then  the  nations  of  Europe,  struggling 
to  rebuild  from  the  rubble  of  war,  neces- 
sarily looked  to  the  United  States  for 
both  leadership  and  aid. 

Now  all  of  these  proud  nations  deserve 
a  more  important  role  in  NATO.  One 
of  them— France— is  plainly  demanding 
changes. 

Prompt  action  is  needed  to  keep  NATO 
from  falling  apart. 

The  NATO  facts-of-life  must  be  faced 
squarely,  and  chief  among  them  Is  that 
the  United  States  does  indeed  dominate 
the  military  structure. 

In  my  opinion.  It  does  so  to  an  un- 
necessary degree. 

The  United  States  could  make  several 
substantial  improvements  on  Its  own 
initiative. 

They  are: 

First.  Authorize  full  exchange  of  nu- 
clear military  information  among  all 
three  members  of  the  Standing  Group— 
the  United  States,  Britain,  and  France. 
This  would  end  an  unfortunate  caste 
system.  France  is  a  nuclear  power,  and 
therefore  the  provisions  of  the  U.S 
Atomic  Energy  Act  should  be  no  bar  to 
full  exchange  of  information  within  the 
Standing  Group. 

Second.  Yield  some  of  the  U.S.  com- 
mand positions  in  NATO  to  make  pos- 
sible a  more  reasonable  division  of  them 
among  officers  of  other  nations.  For- 
mer President  Eisenhower  recently  sug- 
gested that  a  French  officer  be  named 
SACEUR. 

Certainly  the  key  positions  should  be 
more  fairly  distributed— perhaps  ro- 
tated—thus creating  a  command  struc- 
ture that  reflects  a  greater  degree  of 
partnership. 

Third.  Withdraw  the  U.S.  veto  over 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  assigned  to 
NATO.  The  line  of  authority  over  all 
assigned  weapons  and  other  forces  must 
be  clear,  without  lateral  interference. 

These  reforms  should  be  brought  about 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

They  would  give  long-needed  sub- 
stance to  our  repeated  avowals  that  we 
do  not  wish  to  dominate. 

Although  modest  compared  with  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  strengthen  the  At- 
lantic Community,  they  would  revitalize 
the  spirit  of  partnership  that  has  al- 
ways been  the  NATO  ideal,  upgrade  and 
make  more  efficient  the  NATO  military 
command  and  hopefully  lead  to  a  great- 
er force  Integration  and  less  complaint 
about  U.S.  domination. 

These  basic  reforms  are  needed, 
whether  Prance  stays  in  the  alliance  or 
not. 

Regardless  of  what  his  Intentions  may 
be,  the  French  President  has  rendered 
a  service  In  focusing  attention  on  weak- 
nesses In  NATO.  Real  Integration  of  at 
least  a  portion  of  NATO's  Impressive 
military  might  Is  urgently  needed. 

The  problems  afflicting  the  Atlantic 
Community  of  course  are  not  limited  to 
military   affairs.    They   involve   trade, 
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monetary,  and  worldwide  policy  matters 
too. 

But  military  Improvements  might  be 
the  key  to  other  broader  successes. 

Prompt  U.S.  action  to  Improve  NATO's 
military  command  could  help  tremen- 
dously in  creating  an  atmosphere  in 
which  these  other  urgent  problems  of 
the  Atlantic  Community  can  be  solved. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
holds  the  key.  Instead  of  preparing 
only  for  retreat,  he  can  open  the  door 
which  opens  forward,  a  door  leading  into 
a  structure  in  which  this  great  com- 
munity of  nations  can  live,  work,  and 
act  in  clos^  harmony  and  imity  of 
purpose. 

PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  TAKES  THE 
INITIATIVE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

I^e   SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 

i^.  ^J«*^"^^*^  °^  *^e  genUeman  from 
Missouri?      , 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  an 
honor  to  insert  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord, a  tribute  to  the  Mead  Corp.  of  my 
hometown,  Kingsport,  Tenn.  The  Mead 
Corp  established  in  1846,  has  served 
the  Kingsport  area  for  over  45  years 
Recently,  It  put  into  operation  a  waste 
treatment  plant  which  will  help  eliminate 
pollution  of  the  Holston  River.  I  think 
that  this  new  plant  Is  a  striking  example 
of  the  Interest  and  efforts  of  private  en- 
terprise in  our  Nation's  well-being,  and  I 
feel  that  the  Mead  Corp.  deserves  the 
appreciation  of  all  of  us  for  their  accept- 
ance of  community  responsibility. 

I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
Mr.  V.  K.  Sharmon,  Mead's  division 
manager,  for  the  outstanding  contri- 
bution that  he  has  made  to  the  progress 
of  Mead,  to  the  community,  and  to  the 
entire  area. 

A  congratulatory  editorial  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Walter  Crockett  on 
WCYB-TV  in  Bristol,  Va.-Tenn..  on 
September  29,  1965,  and  I  commend  It  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
readers  of  the  Record  : 

Mead  Corp.  Peotects  a  River 
Our  warm  commendation  and  congratida- 
tlons  go  to  the  Mead  Corp.'s  Kingsport  divi- 
sion. Today,  Mead  put  Into  operation  a  new 
half-mlllion-dollar  waste  treatment  plant 
which  will  almost  fully  eliminate  pollution 
of  the  Holston  River. 

As  Mead  Division  Manager  V.  K.  Shannon, 
said: 

"Investment  for  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties cannot  be  compared  to  Investments  in 
pulp  and  papermaklng  equipment  because 
It  win  produce  nd  economic  returns.  It  is 
an  expenditure  made  because  we  recognize 
our  responsibilities  for  stream  improvements 
in  the  area." 

Actually,  Mead's  concentration  on  stream 
improvement  goes  back  several  years  when 
concentration  was  on  recovery  of  valuable 
fiber,  filler,  and  chemicals  used  In  the  proc- 
ess of  manufficture.  It  included  recovery 
fiimaces.  and  installations  permitting  the 
reuse  of  water.  These  permit  the  saving  of 
8  million  gallons  of  water  per  day. 
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Several  years  ago  the  Olln  Mathieson  Corp.. 
at  SaltvUle.  Va.,  spent  a  great  sum  to  con- 
trol Its  waste  Into  the  North  Pork  of  Holston 
River. 

Other  Industries  In  our  region  have 
stepped  forward  with  waste  control  and  anti- 
pollution progrums. 

These  industries  are  dependent  on  water, 
and  they — far  better  than  the  public — know 
the  full  necessity  of  a  national  program  to 
protect  our  water  resources  In  every  way — 
from  the  watershed  to  the  control  of  flow  In 
streams. 

Mead  Corp..  at  Klngsport,  Is  one  of  the 
most  substantial  industries  In  our  area. 

From  a  mill  which  produced  55  tons  of 
pulp  dally  when  It  began  operation  in  1917, 
It  has  grown  Into  the  second  largest  manu- 
facturing facility  In  the  Mead  national  orga- 
nization— with  a  Klngsport  dally  pulp  pro- 
duction of  240  tons. 

Moreover,  there  Is  now  under  construc- 
tion a  multi-mllllon-doUar  modernization 
and  expansion  program  at  Klngsport  which 
Includes  additional  finishing  facilities  and 
replacement  of  old  equipment. 

In  the  beginning  of  Mead  at  Klngsport  It 
employed  80  people.  Emplojrment  Jumped 
to  556  by  1937.  and  In  1964  the  1,125  em- 
ployees of  the  Klngsport  division  earned 
$8,802,000. 

Last  year.  Mead  at  Klngsport  spent  over 
$1,800,000  for  pulpwood  from  regional  sup- 
pliers. Its  tax.  freight  and  coal  bill  In  1964 
amounted  to  another  $5,800,000. 

The  Mead  Corp.  is  1  of  the  10  largest  paper 
and  paperboard  companies  In  the  Nation, 
and  1  of  the  most  diversified  in  the  Indus- 
try with  a  total  employment  of  17,000  peo- 
ple and  sales  exceeding  one-half  billion 
dollars. 

We  welcome  new  Industry  to  our  area,  but 
we  get  a  special  exhiliratlon  from  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  established  plants.  An  even 
greater  source  of  satisfaction  Is  their  happy 
relationship  with  employees  •  ♦  •  the  pride 
and  sense  of  responsibility  which  these  In- 
dustrial families  have  In  their  communities. 

Mead's  Klngsport  division  today  gave  an- 
other example  of  that  sense  of  community 
responsibility,  and  for  its  long  past  record 
and  the  present.  Mead  has  the  admiration, 
respect,  and  cooperation  of  the  people  In  our 
region. 


THE  JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY— A 
THREAT   TO    AMERICAN   FREEDOM 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  E>wyer]  may  extend 
her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
a  reluctance  in  politics  and  among  politi- 
cians to  "rock  the  boat."  to  engage  in  un- 
necesary  controversy,  to  offend  organized 
groups  or  blocs  or  special  interests. 

This  is  often  an  understandable  reluc- 
tance— for  in  our  two-party  political  and 
governmental  system,  the  emphasis  with- 
in each  party  must  be  on  agreement,  not 
disagreement;  on  those  things  which 
unify  and  bring  people  together,  rather 
than  on  what  may  be  divisive. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  times  when 
keeping  quiet  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of 
prudence  and  becomes  cowardly  and  self- 
defeating.  When  the  words  or  deeds 
of  certain  organizations  begin  to  threaten 
the  stability  of  our  political  system  or 
sow  the  seeds  of  distrust  in  our  basic  po- 


litical institutions  or  corrupt  the  ration- 
ality and  reasonableness  of  political  de- 
bate, then  silence  becomes  irresponsible 
and  dangerous.  Caution  is  no  longer  a 
virtue  when  it  encourages  doubt  or  am- 
biguity about  such  basic  issues  of  politi- 
cal integrity. 

Such  an  issue,  I  believe,  has  been  posed 
by  the  extremist  activities  of  radical 
rightwing  groups  in  America  of  which 
the  John  Birch  Society  is  the  most  noto- 
rious. And  so  the  time  to  speak  up  is 
now — not  because  the  danger  to  the  Na- 
tion is  immediate  but  because  it  will  be- 
come so  if  responsible  political  leaders 
fail  to  expose  and  oppose  the  danger  in 
time.  We  have,  I  hope,  learned  our  les- 
son from  the  Nazi  experience  in  prewar 
Germany  and  from  Communist  attempts 
at  infiltration  here  and  abroad. 

In  its  organization  and  operations,  the 
John  Birch  Society  violates  many  of  the 
basic  principles  of  our  free  society.  It 
functions  as  a  secret  organization.  Its 
policies  and  activities  are  dictated  from 
above  and  it  operates  under  the  com- 
pletely authoritarian  direction  of  its 
president,  Robert  Welch.  It  denies  the 
right  to  disagree,  to  engage  in  open  and 
responsible  debate.  It  attacks  our  free 
institutions — our  Government,  our  press, 
our  churches,  our  schools.  It  charges 
our  national  leaders — including  such 
men  as  former  President  Eisenhower 
and  the  late  Secretary  of  State  Dulles — 
with  being  conscious  agents  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy.  It  indicts  the  entire 
Nation  with  the  allegation  that  60  to  80 
percent  of  the  country  is  now  under  Com- 
munist control.  It  deals  in  political  sub- 
version, attempting  to  undermine  polit- 
ical parties,  local  school  boards  and  gov- 
erning bodies.  It  seeks  its  objectives 
through  harassment  and  intimidation 
of  public  officials,  through  character 
assassination,  the  spreading  of  unfound- 
ed accusations,  the  creation  of  fear  and 
suspicion.  It  is  blind,  arbitrary,  wrong — 
and  determined. 

It  is  also  close  to  home,  to  the  home 
of  every  one  of  us.  It  has  the  money, 
organization  and  influence  to  penetrate 
all  sections  of  America.  In  my  own  State 
of  New  Jersey — surely  one  of  the  coun- 
try's most  enlightened — it  has  grown,  ac- 
cording to  its  president,  from  3  to  100 
chapters  with  the  help  of  paid  organizers. 
It  is  active  in  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict spreading  its  message  of  hate  and 
fear. 

It  is  not  enough,  as  some  have  naively 
suggested,  to  say  that  Robert  Welch 
must  go  as  the  society's  president  and 
to  invite  its  members  Into  an  established 
political  party.  For  the  people  who  join 
the  John  Birch  Society  and  remain  as 
members  accept  its  doctrine,  share  in  its 
intrigue,  and  follow  its  direction.  It  is 
not  enough  to  dismiss  the  organization 
as  simply  a  fringe  group,  as  the  hyper- 
cautious  would  have  us  do.  for  Birchites 
are  to  the  body  politic  what  a  sickness 
Is  to  the  body  physical. 

The  responsibility  of  opposing  the 
John  Birch  Society  rests  most  heavily  on 
the  Republican  Party  and  its  leaders,  for 
the  avowed  and  active  purpose  of  the 
group  Is  to  Infiltrate  our  party,  depose  its 
leaders,  take  over  Its  machinery,  and  re- 
fashion the  party  in  the  society's  ugly 


image.  While  there  Is  every  evidence 
that  as  many  Democrats  as  Republicans 
belong  to  the  John  Birch  Society,  our 
party  Is  the  target  and  we  must  be  alert 
to  the  threat. 

I  welcome,  therefore — as  the  huge  ma- 
jority of  decent  Republicans  must  also 
welcome — the  strong  statements  of  Re- 
publican  leaders  like  Congressman  Ford 
and  Senators  Dirksen  and  Morton— 
who  likened  the  society  to  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  and  the  Communist  Party — that 
there  is  no  place  in  the  Republican  Party 
for  the  John  Birch  Society  or  for  those 
who  follow  its  policies.  The  outspoken 
condemnation  of  the  society  and  its  poli- 
cies by  such  leading  conservatives  as 
William  Buckley  and  the  National  Re- 
view Is  also  a  source  of  gratification. 

There  must  be  no  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  about  the  attitude  of  Republicans 
toward  Birchites.  There  is,  of  course, 
plenty  of  room  in  both  parties  for  gen- 
uine conservatives  who  have  made  a  con- 
structive contribution  to  American  poli- 
tics, just  as  there  is  for  responsive  lib- 
erals.  But  the  John  Birch  Society  is  not 
conservative — it  Is  radical,  it  Is  reaction- 
ary, It  Is  destructive.  Nor  Is  the  society 
political — it  is  essentially  clandestine 
and  opposed  to  the  free  and  open  proc- 
ess of  decisionmaking  that  Is  vital  to 
politics  and  government. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
depends  on  the  American  people.  While 
It  Is  the  obligation  of  political  leaders  to 
expose  the  danger  and — within  their  ju- 
risdictions— to  oppose  the  threat — it  Is 
the  people  In  their  sovereign  wisdom  who 
must  make  the  decision.  And  the  de- 
cision will  be  made  a  million  times  and 
In  a  million  ways,  at  district  and  precinct 
political  meetings,  at  local  elections,  in 
individual  responses  to  Blrchite  threats 
and  propaganda,  in  attendance  and  par- 
ticipation at  church,  school,  and  other 
organizational  activities. 

A  small  but  well-organized  and  dis- 
ciplined force  can  make  a  lot  of  trouble, 
Mr.  Speaker.  But  an  informed  public, 
which  will  fight  for  Its  freedom,  keep  Its 
head,  and  listen  to  the  lessons  of  history, 
will  not  be  subverted. 


ILLINOIS  OPTOMETRIC  ASSOCIA- 
TION RECOGNIZES  CONGESSMAN 
WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER  AS  DISTIN- 
GUISHED PUBLIC  OFFICIAL  OF 
THE   YEAR 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mlssouii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  Illinois  Optometric  Associa- 
tion, at  Its  annual  meeting  in  Chicago, 
presented  three  awards  for  outstanding 
service  in  the  field  of  health.  In  recog- 
nizing Congressman  William  L- 
Springer,  of  the  22d  District  of  Illinois, 
as  its  distinguished  public  official  of  the 
year,  the  following  commendation  was 
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presented  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Potter,  president 

of  the  association: 

The  past  3  years  have  seen  a  dramatic 
upsurge  in  vital  health  legislation  In  the 
Congress.  The  entire  field  of  health  en- 
deavor has  been  touched  in  some  way  by 
the  far-reaching  programs  guided  through 
the  Congress  during  this  time.  The  Hon- 
orable William  L.  Springer  of  the  22d  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  has  been  In  the  forefront 
of  this  crusade  from  the  beginning.  As 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  powerful 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, and  especially  as  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  Welfare, 
he  has  been  In  a  position  to  influence  and 
guide  these  important  measures  along  their 
legislative  path  to  approval  and  Implemen- 
tation. It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  importance 
and  breadth  of  these  measures  and  it  Is  dif- 
ficult to  detail  and  explain  his  continuing 
contribution  to  their  evolution. 

Health  legislation  has  touched  many  areas 
of  our  lives  as  professional  people  and  as 
citizens  interested  in  the  health  of  the  Na- 
tion. From  the  immunization  of  tiny  chil- 
dren in  every  hamlet  the  program  reaches 
to  the  building  of  huge  research  facilities 
in  our  great  universities.  From  the  con- 
stnic-ion  of  hospitals  In  your  community 
and  mine  It  reaches  to  the  concentrated 
assault  upon  those  dread  killers — heart  dis- 
ease, stroke,  and  cancer. 

The  Interest  and  the  work  of  William 
L.  Springer  In  better  health  facilities  for 
our  citizenry  Is  not  a  sometime  thing,  nor 
is  it  a  zeal  lately  acquired.  It  goes  back  Into 
what  might  be  called  the  dim  beginnings 
of  our  now  dynamic  health  programs.  The 
HlU-Burton  hospital  construction  program 
has  had  not  only  his  support,  but  his  un- 
flagging effort  to  better  and  further  it.  Years 
ago  he  made  a  detailed  study  of  our  medical 
schools  and  their  problems  and  he  has 
worked  toward  the  day  when  a  program  such 
as  that  now  embodied  In  the  Medical  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Act  could  be  perfected. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  active 
in  the  field  of  hospital  construction  and 
public  health  assistance  to  the  States  for 
some  years  now.  The  massive  grants  for 
medical  research  through  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  are  well  known  and  uni- 
versally applauded.  But,  more  recent  and 
perhaps  even  more  Important  are  the  new 
provisions  of  law  which  look  to  upgrading 
and  expanding  the  healing  arts.  We  find 
new  concepts  of  care  and  new  educational 
opportunities  for  those  who  would  minister 
to  our  health  needs.  For  example,  we  have  a 
Nurse  Training  Act.  passed  by  the  88th  Con- 
gress to  increase  the  numbers  and  the  qual- 
ity of  our  nurses  through  grants  to  build 
schools  and  to  help  those  In  being,  as  well  as 
give  some  financial  support  to  those  who 
would  become  nurses.  We  can  thank  Con- 
gressman Springer  for  his  fine  efforts  In 
developing  this  legislation. 

Also,  in  the  88th  Congress  we  saw  for  the 
first  time  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
community  mental  health  care.  Facilities 
at  the  local  level  for  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  mental  disorders  and  also  mental  retarda- 
tion were  for  the  first  time  possible.  Now, 
in  this  Congress,  Mr.  Springer  was  coauthor 
of  the  bill  which  provided  for  financial  as- 
sistance to  community  health  centers  for 
adequate  staffing. 

Medical  education  was  also  the  subject  of 
a  bill  introduced  by  Congressman  Springer. 
It  provides  for  Increased  assistance  in  the 
form  of  grants  to  build  schools.  Including 
those  teaching  optometry.  But  more  signifi- 
cant and  probably  more  Indicative  of  the  at- 
t  tude  and  nature  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  it  provided  for  assistance  grants  to 
those  schools  to  make  possible  the  neces- 
sary upgrading  in  the  quality  of  Instruction 
and  curriculum.  It  recognized  the  fact  that 
many  qualified  and  highly  desirable  students 
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make  no  attempt  to  enter  the  health  pro- 
fessions because  of  finances  and  It  provided 
for  scholarship  assistance  In  proper  cases. 
These  are  milestones  which  the  health  pro- 
fessions and  the  public  may  well  note  now. 
They  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  the  Im- 
portant developments  In  health  progress  In 
our  time. 

On  a  somewhat  different  front  Mr.  Springer 
has  fought  successfully  for  a  new  approach 
to  combat  drug  abuse,  the  Increase  of  which 
has  loomed  as  a  direct  and  Immediate 
danger  to  our  young  people.  A  bUl  to  make 
It  more  difficult  to  distribute  Illegal  "pep 
pills"  and  "goof  balls,"  more  properly  known 
as  amphetamines  and  bsirblturates,  obtained 
his  fighting  support  amid  the  welter  of  objec- 
tion from  affected  Interests.  It  Is  now  law 
and  due  In  great  measure  to  his  efforts.  As 
a  sequel  to  this  legislation,  Mr.  Springer  has 
Introduced  and  Is  now  actively  promoting  a 
series  of  bills  to  provide  a  new  era  In  the 
legal  and  medical  treatment  of  those  who 
succumb  to  the  horrors  of  drug  abuse. 

All  this  Indicates  that  our  honoree,  Wil- 
liam L.  Springer,  is  a  pioneer  spirit  in  the 
field  of  medical  legislation.  With  well  di- 
rected foresight  he  sponsors  and  supports 
the  sound  and  meaningful  measures  to  pro- 
mote health  programs  at  all  levels,  while 
yet  cherishing  that  which  Is  good  and  right 
about  the  American  system  of  bringing  medi- 
cal care  and  health  assistance  to  our  popu- 
lation. We  commend  him  for  his  efforts. 
While  we  are  not  unmindful  that  these  efforts 
have  benefited  the  profession  of  optometry, 
it  Is  for  the  far  greater  good  and  broader 
effort  far  beycnd  our  own  field  of  endeavor 
that  we  salute  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  all  our  fellow 
Members  wish  to  join  me  in  commending 
our  distinguished  colleague,  Bill 
Springer,  of  Illinois,  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  In  the  House  during  his  long 
tenure  of  service.  The  commendation 
which  he  received  from  the  Illinois  Opto- 
metric Association  merely  solidifies  the 
I'espect  with  wlilch  we  hold  Bill 
Springer. 


INTRODUCE  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH 
BIPARTISAN  COMMISSION  TO 
STUDY  WORLD  FOOD  NEEDS,  POP- 
ULATION TRENDS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfield]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  crisis  caused  by  a  lack  of  food  is 
not  really  felt  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  But  a  serious  crisis,  neverthe- 
less, exists  In  many  parts  of  the  world. 
And  all  indications  are  that  it  promises 
to  get  worse  before  It  gets  better. 

With  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen],  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  establish  a  bi- 
partisan commission  which  would  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  study- 
ing the  questions  of  world  food  needs, 
population  trends,  agricultural  potenial, 
and  coordination  of  U.S.  foreign  assist- 
ance programs. 

The  exploding  populations  of  the  world 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  survive  today. 
Tomorrow,  when  these  populations  have 


doubled  and  tripled,  difficulty  may  be 
turned  into  impossibility.  The  U.S. 
know-how  in  agricultural  production, 
therefore,  can  be  a  real  humanitarian 
force  and  also  a  keen  political 
instrument. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  there  will  be 
broad  bipartisan  support  for  this  bill. 


REPUBLICAN  PARTY  CONCERNED 
ABOUT  THE  PRESENT  WORLD 
FOOD  AND  POPULATION  SITUA- 
TION 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publican Party  Is  vitally  concerned 
about  the  present  world  food  and  popu- 
lation situation,  and  tlje  frightening 
projections  of  what  promises  to  be  world- 
wide famine  on  a  mammoth  scale. 

Clearly,  the  United  States  has  not  only 
a  moral  obligation,  but  also  some  very 
practical  interests  in  making  sure  the 
world  can  feed  its  people. 

If  we  as  a  nation  plan  wisely  our  re- 
sponse to  this  world  problem,  an  oppor- 
tunity could  be  provided  for  American 
agriculture  to  fully  realize  Its  potential. 

Because  of  these  concerns,  and  be- 
cause of  our  belief  that  careful  planning 
In  this  area  is  an  absolute  necessity,  the 
House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Agri- 
culture is  recommending  that  the  Con- 
gress take  a  major  legislative  step 
toward  determining  the  future  U.S.  role 
in  the  approaching  food  crisis. 

Today,  I  join  with  members  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Task  Force  and  many  other 
Republican  Members  of  Congress  in  in- 
troducing this  joint  resolution  proposed 
by  the  task  force  "to  establish  a  U.S. 
World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  ag- 
ricultural needs,  to  coordinate  present 
U.S.  efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs, 
and  to  evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S. 
agricultural  and  other  resources  in  the 
light  of  present  and  projected  world  food 
and  population  trends." 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  wish  the 
Record  to  include  the  complete  Agricul- 
ture Task  Force  statement  regarding 
this  proposal. 

Statement  by  the  Hodse  REPtTBLiCAN  Task 
Force  on  AGRictrLTxniE,  October  14,  1965 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Agriculture  recommends  the  establishment 
of  a  bipartisan  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and 
Coordinating  Commission  to  evaluate  pres- 
ent and  future  food  needs  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  world.  This  Commission 
would  recommend  ways  and  means  by  which 
the  total  complex  of  American  agriculture 
might  be  coordinated  and  implemented  to- 
ward the  end  of  helping  to  meet  these  needs. 

CHALLENGE    AND    OPPORTUNITT 

The  impending  world  food  crisis  presents 
this  Nation  with  both  a  challenge  and  an 
opportxinlty — a  challenge  for  us  to  assume 
the  leadership  required  to  meet  a  world 
problem   of  possible  epic  proportions,  and 
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a  potential  opportunity  for  American  agri- 
culture to  achieve  a  new  economic  vitality 
and  Income  stability. 

Although  this  complex  world  food  and 
population  problem  has  long  been  foreseen, 
only  recently  has  It  begun  to  receive  the 
greater  public  attention  It  so  virgently  re- 
quires. Unfortunately,  however,  much  of 
this  attention  remains  entirely  superficial 
m  character,  limiting  itself  to  loud  an- 
nouncements that  there  is  a  problem,  and 
that  we  "ought  to  do  something  about  it." 

CAREFUL    PLANNING 

It  Is  imperative  that  U.S.  response  to  this 
major  world  problem  be  well-considered  and 
carefully  planned.  There  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  raise  serious  questions  whether  past 
U.S.  agricultural  assistance  and  giveaway 
programs  have  not  sometimes  brought  more 
harm  than  good  both  to  the  recipient  coun- 
tries and  to  U.S.  farmers.  We  must  not 
rush  blindly  into  a  gigantic  "feed  the  hun- 
gry world"  project  which  would  accomplish 
Just  the  opposite  of  its  objective  by  magnify- 
ing old  mistakes  and  compounding  past 
failures. 

FARM    OPPORTUNPTY 

Although  we  are  presented  with  a  poten- 
tial opportunity  for  American  agriculture. 
It  is  an  opjxjrtunity  for  good  or  111.  Hastily 
planned  and  executed  programs  could  fur- 
ther endariger  the  precarious  economic  posi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  farmer. 

On  the  other  hand,  effective  and  sound 
planning  can  sow  the  seed  for  a  new  health 
and  vitality  for  American  agriculture — for 
expanded  markets  and  Income,  and  a 
brighter  future  potential.  Current  prob- 
lems of  Inadequate  farm  income,  prices  and 
markets  must  be  of  major  consideration  In 
any  programs  this  Nation  may  devise  to  meet 
world  food  needs. 

DETERMINE     GOALS 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  our  first  require- 
ment in  planning  to  meet  this  tremendous 
challenge  and  opportunity  must  be  the 
bringing  together  of  the  best  minds  in  the 
field  to  grapple  with  the  basic  questions 
concerning  t^ese  world  problems  of  popula- 
tion and  foo«.  and  to  emerge  with  some 
sound  recommendations  as  to  goals  and 
courses  of  action  open  to  this  Nation. 

The  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinat- 
ing Commission  would  be  made  up  of  the 
broadest  possible  membership.  Of  the  18 
proposed  Commission  members,  4  would  be 
chosen  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  4  from  the  Senate.  Of  the  remaining 
10  to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  1  each 
would  come  from  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Agriculture,  and  8  from  outside  the 
Federal  Government,  to  be  representative  of 
various  farm  organizations,  private  agricul- 
tural trade,  U.S.  land-grant  and  State  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  other  agricultural 
organizations. 

COORDINATE     AND     RECOMMEND 

It  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  pro- 
posed Commission  to  make  a  sound  and  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  world  food  and  popu- 
lation problem,  to  draw  some  conclusions 
from  this  analysis,  and  finally  to  make  rec- 
ommendations as  to  what  role  the  United 
States  can  play  in  helping  to  solve  these 
problems — that  is.  what  our  objectives 
should  be  and  how  our  resources  could  be 
utilized. 

In  addition  to  this,  as  the  Commission's 
study  moves  along,  and  the  many  problem 
areas  in  our  present  policies  and  programs 
of  foreign  agricultural  assistance  begin  to 
receive  some  clarification,  the  Commission 
would  be  responsible  for  calling  attention  to 
these  problems.  It  would  be  authorized  to 
make  specific  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  tlie  Congress  for  the  correction  and 
improvement  of  these  programs. 


FUTXEN- POINT    STTJBT 

We  as  a  nation  are  presently  faced  with  a 
large  number  of  unanswered  questions  re- 
garding this  world  food  and  population  prob- 
lem— questions  which  must  be  answered  if 
the  United  States  is  to  assume  a  useful  and 
productive  role  in  helping  to  find  satisfactory 
solutions  to  these  world  problems. 

The  agriculture  task  force  legislation  out- 
lines a  15-point  study  program  for  the  pro- 
posed Commission,  including  many  of  the 
major  questions  which  must  be  answered. 
The  Commission  study  would  include: 

1.  An  examination  of  present  and  pro- 
jected world  food  needs,  related  to  present 
and  projected  world  food  supply  and  popu- 
lation levels.  We  need  more  explicit,  detailed 
Information  as  to  what  is  actually  happening 
in  terms  of  food  production  and  p>opulatlon 
expansion  in  individual  countries  of  the 
food-deficit  and  food-surplus  areas,  thereby 
providing  an  adequate  basis  for  U.S.  de- 
cisions about  using  American  resources  to 
help  meet  future  world  food  needs. 

2.  An  evaluation  of  the  internal  agricul- 
tural complexes  of  food-deficit  countries  to 
determine  the  causes  of  their  inability  to 
meet  domestic  food  needs. 

3.  A  determination  of  the  extent  to  which 
U.S.  domestic  agricultural  production  could 
be  utilized  to  meet  U.S.  domestic  needs,  nec- 
essary reserves,  and  help  meet  world  food 
needs  as  well. 

4.  An  appraisal  of  the  effects  which  such 
action  could  be  expected  to  have  on  U.S. 
agriculture  and  total  economy,  and  the 
probable  effects  of  such  action  on  the  econo- 
mies of  other  countries  of  the  world. 

5.  A  study  of  the  total  domestic  and  for- 
eign dollar  market  potential  for  U.S.  agri- 
culture. 

6.  An  examination  of  the  Influence  that 
agricultural  commodities  stored  in  U.S.  bins 
has  on  world  prices  for  these  commodities. 

7.  A  study  of  the  effects  U.S.  shipping  rates 
have  on  the  sale  of  agricultural  commodities 
abroad. 

8.  An  analysis  of  the  results  of  past  op- 
erations under  Public  Law  480.  83d  Con- 
gress, as  amended,  with  particular  reference 
to  agricultural  production  and  utilization 
in  recipient  countries,  effects  on  U.S.  agri- 
cultural exports  for  dollars,  and  the  pro- 
jected development  and  operation  of  such 
programs  In  the  future 

9.  An  exploration  of  the  possibilities  for 
more  effective  use  of  the  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies which  have  accumulated  under  past 
Public  Law  480  programs. 

10.  A  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  past 
and  present  U.S.  agricultural  aid  and  eco- 
nomic development  assistance  to  foreign 
countries,  with  particular  reference  to  its 
effects  on  recipient  countries,  the  degree  of 
coordination  among  participating  U.S.  agen- 
cies, and  other  related  factors. 

11.  A  determination  of  the  extent  to 
which  duplication  and  overlapping  of  pro- 
grams exists  among  U.S.  agencies  involved  in 
these   foreign   assistance   activities. 

12.  An  exploration  of  alternative  ways  of 
financing  possible  U.S.  programs  designed  to 
help  meet  world  food  needs. 

13.  An  analysis  of  the  manifold  technical, 
mechanical,  diplomatic,  bureaucratic,  po- 
litical and  other  barriers  to  present  and  fu- 
ture U.S.  programs  designed  to  assist  food- 
deficit  areas  of  the  world 

14  A  review  of  the  potential  of  other 
food-surplus  countries  of  the  world  for  as- 
sistance in  meeting  world  food  needs,  and 
a  study  of  methods  for  coordinating  such 
assistance. 

15.  An  investigation  of  any  other  &reas 
which  the  Commission  may  find  pertinent 
and  related  to  United  States  and  world  food 
problems. 

The  object,  then,  of  such  a  commission 
Is  vividly  clear.  And  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope  that  such  a  commission  could  very 


well  prove  to  be  a  catalytic  agent  that  would 
not  only  help  to  bring  food  to  the  hungry 
mouths  of  the  world,  but  also  stability  and 
a  new  vitality  to  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
over  one-third  of  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  at  this  time 
either  introduced  this  legislation  or  gone 
on  record  in  support  of  it,  many  others 
have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  interest.  In  view  of  this,  a 
list  of  supporters  of  this  legislation  will 
be  provided  for  the  Record  at  a  later 
date. 

THE   CREATIVE  ROLE  OF  PRIVATE 
FOUNDATIONS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  congres- 
sional investigations  and  Treasury  De- 
partment review  of  tax  treatment  of  U.S 
privately  endowed  foundations  have 
naturally  been  of  concern  to  these  orga- 
nizations. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  re- 
sponded to  this  public  examination  in  an 
article  titled  "Private  Philanthropy  in  a 
Changing  World,"  a  discussion  of  the 
role  of  foundations  and  the  public  in- 
terest, published  in  December  1964. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  taken 
the  position  that : 

It  is  easy  to  resent  •  *  •  scrutiny— even 
to  dismiss  it  as  unnecessary.  But  criticism. 
if  objective  and  If  Informed,  Is  good  for  us 
who  work  to  serve  the  public  and.  in  any 
case,  we  must  expect  It. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  welcomed 
the  Treasury  Department's  review  of  pri- 
vate foundations'  tax  exemptions,  in  the 
hope  that  a  program  of  more  frequent 
and  searching  audits  of  foundation  tax 
returns  should  go  far  to  deter  misconduct 
and  to  expose  it  when  it  occurs.  It  re- 
minded that  under  the  law  as  it  novi 
stands  a  foundation  is  not  entitled  to  tax 
exemption  unless  it  is  operated  exclu- 
sively for  authorized  tax-exempt  pur- 
poses.   It  said: 

The  possibility  that  foundations  are  be- 
ing used  by  Individuals  and  groups  not  to 
advance  the  public  welfare,  but  to  serve 
private  interests,  is  most  serious  and  de- 
serves careful  and  objective  consideration 

Within  this  context  of  public  respon- 
sibility and  accountability,  however,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  has  forcefully 
stated  the  need  and  the  case  for  ample 
freedom  of  action  for  foundations.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  this  need.  For.  even 
though,  in  1961,  all  U.S.  private  founda- 
tions disbursed  only  about  one  penny  ot 
every  welfare  dollar  spent,  it  has  been 
money  of  the  most  important  kind.  As  a 
generality,  foundations  pick  and  choose 
amons:  the  vast  reservoir  of  projects,  to 
select  those  which  they  are  best  able  to 
take  up  fruitfully.  Their  object  is  often 
to  give  "seed"  money  to  worthwhile 
though  embryonic  effort,  to  provide  the 
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catalyst  for  a  group  of  projects  which  in 
combination  could  contribute  much  more 
to  the  society  than  separately.  Founda- 
tions must  be  free  to  pick  and  choose, 
to  invest  their  scarce  dollars  in  the 
projects  that  will  bring  the  greatest 
possible  social  return. 

As  Maimonides  recommended,  private 
foundations  should  seek  to  perfect  the 
highest  form  of  charity:  to  search  for 
the  root  causes  of  human  ills  and  to  seek 
to  eliminate  them,  rather  than  to  amelio- 
rate their  mere  symptoms. 

Many  government-financed  and  con- 
ceived programs  simply  supplant  private 
efforts.  They  have  not  sought  to  seek 
reforms  at  the  roots  of  society's  needs. 
Such  government  spending  often  con- 
forms to  the  Curtis  corollary  to 
Gresham's  law — which  is  that  bad  money 
drives  out  good — that  government  money 
used  uncreatively  and  injudiciously 
drives  out  private  money  and  private 
effort. 

Certainly  one  judicious  and  creative 
use  of  government  funds  is,  in  imple- 
menting government  programs,  to  use 
private  organizations  wherever  possible 
and  desirable,  rather  than  to  establish 
government  bureaucracies.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  U.S.  private  foundations  have 
contributed  creatively  in  this  way  to  our 
betterment  as  a  society.  I  would  warn, 
however,  of  the  corruptive  effects  of  gov- 
ernment programs  if  they  can  so  under- 
mine a  private  organization's  independ- 
ence as  to  sway  honest  judgments  and 
research. 

I  include  the  article  entitled  "Private 
Philanthropy  in  a  Changing  World"  in 
the  Record  at  this  F>oint: 
Private  Philanthropy  in  a  Changing  World 

foundations  and  the  public  interest 

Philanthropic  foundations  are  once  again 
under  government  scrutiny.  Two  congres- 
sional inquiries  Into  the  operations  of  tax- 
exempt  foundations  were  held  in  the  last 
decade;  a  third  inquiry,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Representative  Wright  Patman.  has 
been  in  progress  for  many  months. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  toward  these  investigations  is 
that  which  was  expressed  by  one  of  its  trust- 
ees in  a  recent  speech:  "It  is  easy  to  resent 
such  scrutiny — even  to  dismiss  it  as  unneces- 
sary. But  criticism,  if  objective  and  If  in- 
formed, is  good  for  us  who  work  to  serve  the 
public  and.  In  any  case,  we  must  expect  It. 
In  a  free  society — In  a  changing  society — 
every  franchise  is  to  be  continually  reearned." 

There  has  been  evidence,  in  connection 
with  the  current  study,  that  certain  founda- 
tions are  being  used  by  individuals  and 
groups  not  to  advance  the  public  welfare, 
but  to  serve  private  interests.  Such  a  pos- 
sibility is  most  serious  and  deserves  careful 
and  objective  consideration  by  public  repre- 
sentatives. 

In  appraising  the  performance  of  our  foun- 
dations, however— and  especially  In  con- 
wmplating  the  possibility  of  restrictive  meas- 
ures—it Is  well  that  we  remind  ourselves  of 
the  nature  of  this  uniquely  American  in- 
stitution and  of  what  the  people  of  the 
united  States  have  received  from  it  In  the 
past  and  have  a  right  to  expect  from  It  In 
the  future. 

The  foundation  as  we  know  it  came  into 
"s  o-^-n  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century, 
wnen  a  few  men  of  great  wealth  who  were 
■iiso  men  of  vision  and  compassion  saw  that 
ineu-  wealth  had  grown  far  beyond  their  own 
neeas.  and  could  be  turned  to  the  welfare 


of  mankind.  It  should  be  recalled  that  this 
highly  civilized  idea  took  form  before  there 
were  any  Income  or  estate  taxes  at  all.  Men 
like  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  Andrew  Car- 
negie were  here  concerned  with  the  condition 
of  mankind,  not  with  the  avoidance  of  tax 
payments.  As  a  result,  Carnegie  organiza- 
tions built  thousands  of  free  libraries  and 
pioneered  retirement  benefits  for  teachers. 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation  established  the 
pattern  of  modern  public  health  practices 
and  conducted  worldwide  campaigns  against 
mass  diseases  and  hunger;  today  both  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  Carnegie 
Corp.  continue  in  the  forefront  of  private 
effort  for  public  benefit.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  same  impulse  guided  the 
formation  of  subsequent  philathropies.  even 
though  many  Important  ones  were  formed 
^after  the  income  tax  legislation  of  1913. 
•Among  these  have  been  the  W.  K.  Kellogg 
Poimdation,  with  Its  great  contributions  to 
the  fields  of  medicine,  nursing,  rural  health 
and  nutrition,  and  to  American  education 
generally;  the  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Me- 
morial Foundation,  which  for  almost  40  years 
has  provided  fellowships  to  young  scholars, 
scientists,  writers,  and  artists;  the  Julius 
Rosenwald  Fund,  which  has  helpyed  educa- 
tion in  the  rural  South  and  has  worked  to 
improve  race  relations;  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund,  with  its  major  contributions  to 
economic  and  social  research;  the  Milbank 
Memorial  Fund,  long  active  in  public  health, 
especially  population  research  and  nutrition; 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  a  prime  mover 
In  the  professionalization  of  welfare  and 
philanthropic  activities;  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
Foundation,  active  in  medicine,  mathematics, 
and  the  physical  and  social  sciences;  the 
great  worldwide  activities  of  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation, concentrated  especially  on  Improve- 
ments within  America's  educational  systems, 
and  economic  and  social  progress  abroad; 
and  many  others. 

The  achievements  of  America's  tax-exempt 
foundations,  reaching  back  collectively  more 
than  a  half  century,  have  established  beyond 
any  doubt  the  soundness  of  the  idea  that 
private  wealth  can  be  expended  effectively 
for  the  public  welfare  through  programs 
which  are  privately  conceived  and  admin- 
istered. 

A  second  and  complementary  Idea  has  also 
been  confirmed:  the  public  interest  is  well 
served  if  Incentives  to  the  establishment  of 
these  philanthropies  include  tax  exemptions 
for  such  organizations  as  well  as  tax  reduc- 
tions for  their  contributors.  As  the  num- 
ber of  privately  endowed  foundations  has 
risen  over  the  decades  of  this  century,  so 
have  private  programs  devoted  to  public  ad- 
vancement. And  as  time  has  passed,  these 
programs  have  become  increasingly  effective. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  in  our 
time  of  rapid  social  change,  philanthropies 
must  be  prei>ared  to  meet  the  changing  re- 
quirements of  society.  There  must  be  con- 
stant sensitivity  in  oxor  foundations  to  the 
problems  of  contemporary  society.  And 
there  must  be  internal  standards  of  per- 
formance so  that  the  effectiveness  of  founda- 
tion programs  is  always  at  its  highest. 

Equally  Important,  there  must  be  public 
guarantees  that  the  privilege  of  tax  exemp- 
tion is  not  abused  by  anyone  who  would  ex- 
ploit the  foundation  Idea  for  private  ends. 
Should  any  part  of  this  extraordinary  in- 
strument for  social  progress  fall  Into  the 
hands  of  cynics  who  would  use  it  for  self- 
serving  purposes,  the  instrument  itself  is 
Jeopardized. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  welcomed 
the  Treasury  Department's  recently  con- 
cluded study  of  private  foundations;  Its 
recommendations  deserve  careful  considera- 
tion. Furthermore,  by  revising  the  Informa- 
tion-return forms  filed  by  foundations  so  as 
to  call  for  fuller  disclosure  with  respect  to 


foundation  operations  and  by  starting  a  pro- 
gram of  more  frequent  and  searching  audits 
of  these  returns,  the  Treasury  has  taken 
steps  which  should  go  far  to  deter  miscon- 
duct and  to  expose  it  when  it  occurs.  For 
it  seems  to  be  often  forgotten  that  under 
the  law  as  it  now  stands  a  foundation  Is 
not  entitled  to  tax  exemption  unless  It  la 
operated  exclusively  for  authorized  tax-ex- 
empt purposes.  Most  of  the  conduct  which 
has  come  under  attack  In  the  current  in- 
vestigation fails  to  measure  up  to  this  stand- 
ard. 

Stricter  enforcement  of  the  present  law 
may  remove  or  reduce  the  need  for  stricter 
laws.  If  additional  legislative  controls  are  to 
be  considered  to  protect  the  public  Interest, 
we  urge  the  lawmakers  not  to  overlook  the 
even  greater  public  Interest  in  maintaining 
rather  than  restricting  the  independence  of 
the  vast  majority  of  foundations  which  seek 
only  to  advance  the  general  welfare,  and  in 
encouraging  rather  than  stifling  the  philan- 
thropic Impulse  to  which  we  owe  so  much. 
The  fact  is  that  much  remains  to  be  done 
by  the  privately  endowed,  general-purpose 
foundation.  And  this  ingenious  social  in- 
strument must  not  be  unnecessarily  inhibited 
as  it  seeks  to  apply  Its  unique  resources  to 
human  need. 

It  is  true  that  our  private  foundations 
represent  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  massive 
welfare  resources  of  the  American  people 
and  their  Government.  In  the  year  1961, 
for  example,  aU  the  privately  endowed  foun- 
dations In  the  country  disbursed  only  about 
1  penny  of  every  welfare  dollar  spent  In 
this  country.  But  we  have  learned  that 
this  comparatively  tiny  fraction  of  the  total 
American  welfare  expenditure  has  an  effec- 
tiveness which  is  greatly  disproportionate 
to  its  size.  The  philanthropic  dollar  which  is 
spent  by  the  experienced  and  imaginative 
private  servants  of  the  public  interest  who 
are  working  in  the  foundations  can  trigger 
great  movements  forward  In  the  Interest  of 
mankind. 

But  If  they  are  to  perform  this  vital  func- 
tion of  catalyst  In  human  progress,  founda- 
tions plainly  need  the  understanding  and 
the  support  of  the  society  they  aim  to  serve. 
They  must  have  the  flexibility  of  broadly 
framed  charters  which  enable  them  to  move 
promptly  to  the  seizure  of  opportunities 
across  the  whole  range  of  human  need.  They 
must  be  able  to  risk  failure  against  the 
possibility  of  opening  new  vistas  of  success. 
They  must  not  be  limited  in  size,  for  here  as 
with  other  institutions  of  social  action  there 
is  need  for  the  large  as  well  as  for  the  small. 
They  must  retain  the  freedom  to  move  geo- 
graphically to  the  point  of  need — including 
to  places  abroad.  We  have  learned,  perhaps 
bitterly,  that  attending  to  human  problems 
in  a  land  we  hardly  know  today  can  spare 
the  tragedy  of  greatly  magnified  problems 
touching  us  closely  tomorrow. 

And  Just  as  a  founder  should  not  be 
denied  the  right  to  determine  the  amount  of 
his  endowment,  so  also  he  should  not  be 
denied  the  right  to  endow  with  longevity. 
The  gradual  evolution  of  the  foundation 
as  a  tool  of  progress  during  this  century  has 
resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  a  totally  new 
reserve  of  experience  devoted  to  the  service 
of  mankind.  But  this  has  taken  time.  The 
techniques  of  organized  phUanthropy  are 
today  far  more  sophisticated  and  effective 
than  those  of  a  half  century  ago,  and  they 
are  far  less  so  than  they  will  be  a  half  cen- 
tury from  now.  If  the  life  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  had  been  limited  at  the  outset 
and  if  its  mission  had  been  restricted  to  an 
attack  on  epidemic  diseases,  as  an  example, 
progress  would  have  been  made,  but  not 
progress  enough.  Mankind  would  have  lost 
the  incalculable  benefits  of  the  foundation's 
programs  in  aid  to  education,  agricultural 
development,  population  stabilization,  and 
assistance  to  the  arts,  among  many  others. 
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THE    SUMMIT    OF    CHARITY'S    GOLDEN     LADDER 

Americans,  perhaps  more  than  Einy  other 
people,  have  cherished  the  right  to  con- 
tribute their  resources  and  energies  for  the 
benefit  of  others  as  they  see  fit:  philan- 
thropy has  clearly  become  an  indispensable 
part  of  our  society.  As  our  Nation  has 
grown  and  prospered  and  as  our  society  has 
become  more  complex,  we  have  enlarged  the 
dimensions  of  our  giving  and  Improved  the 
organization  of  our  philanthropies.  Every 
citizen  has  the  right  to  give  according  to 
his  own  inclinations  to  causes  in  which  he 
believes. 

This  outpouring  of  private  resources  for 
the  public  good  has  resulted  in  many  and 
varied  philanthropic  and  charitable  orga- 
nizations, until  today  they  are  a  critically 
Important  force — but  in  terms  of  total  un- 
met need  still  a  modest  one — on  the  human 
scene.  Some  have  questioned  this  prolifera- 
tion of  private  organizations  and  agencies. 
A  few  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
all  such  funds  should  be  channeled  through 
Government  agencies.  There  is  little  logic 
in  this  position  and  certainly  no  real  tm- 
Herstanding  of  the  meaning  of  giving.  The 
public  verdict  has  been  rej)eatedly  rendered 
by  the  millions  of  citizens  who  through  their 
contributions  regularly  share  their  resources 
with  others.  It  Is  their  money  and  after 
bearing  their  share  of  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment, they  have  both  the  moral  and  legal 
right  to  respond  as  they  choose. 

Many  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens 
enthusiastically  serve  on  the  boards  of  phil- 
anthropic and  charitable  institutions  and 
work  zealously  in  their  behalf.  The  late 
Herbert  Hoover,  who  was  throughout  his  life 
active  in  humanitarian  causes,  paid  tribute 
to  private  philanthropy  when  he  said: 

"The  essence  of  our  self-government  lies 
In  the  self-government  outside  political  gov- 
ernment. The  fabric  of  American  life  is 
woven  around  our  tens  of  thousaiids  of  vol- 
untary associations  and  charitable  Institu- 
tions. That  is  the  very  nature  of  American 
life.  If  these  voluntary  activities  were  to 
be  absorbed  by  government  agencies,  this 
civilization  would  be  over.  Something 
neither  free  nor  noble  would  take  its  place." 

Charity,  and  philanthropy  assume  many 
forms.  All  may  be  well  motivated  but  there 
are  definite  gradations  of  effectiveness  and 
even  of  merit.  Long  ago,  Maimonldes.  the 
12th  century  Jewish  philosopher,  defined 
eight  degrees  of  charity.  His  eighth  de- 
gree was  in  effect  a  statement  of  the  princi- 
ple of  private  philanthropy:  that  the  high- 
est and  most  meritorious  form  of  charity  is 
to  anticipate  it  by  preventing  the  need  for 
it,  so  that  our  fellow  man  would  not  be 
forced  to  the  dreadful  alternative  of  asking 
for  it.  This  Maimonldes  called  the  summit 
of  charity's  golden  ladder. 

In  modern  terms,  Maimonldes'  summit  is 
reached  by  searching  for  the  root  causes  of 
human  ills  and  seeking  to  eliminate  them 
rather  than  to  ameliorate  their  symptoms. 
This  is  Intelligent  philanthropy,  and  many 
feel  that  it  has  reached  Its  fullest  expression 
In  the  modern  private  foundation. 

Private  foundations  have  sought  for  dec- 
ades to  encourage  Individual  scholarship;  to 
facilitate  communication  among  educators, 
scholars,  scientists,  leaders  In  government, 
and  others  with  key  responsibilities;  to  sup- 
port basic  research  and  Its  application;  to  aid 
education  in  a  variety  of  ways;  to  promote 
more  adequate  support  for  the  social  sci- 
ences and  humanities  as  areas  of  great  im- 
port; to  help  remove  root  causes  of  disease, 
hunger,  and  malnutrition;  and  In  many 
other  ways  to  advance  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. Often  they  were  among  the  pioneers 
in  these  fields. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  the  modern 
achievements  of  private  philanthropic  en- 
terprise should  be  credited  solely  to  founda- 
tions.   Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 


senior  members  of  the  foundation  field  and 
their  distinguished  younger  colleagues  have 
major  accomplishments  to  their  credit,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  most  im- 
portant function  of  foundations  is  to  point 
the  way  and  to  establish  gtildelines. 

To  fulfill  this  function  a  foundation  must 
establish  Its  program.  It  Is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  board  of  trustees  to  define  the 
areas  In  which  a  foundation  will  function 
and,  in  turn,  the  responsibility  of  Its  execu- 
tive officers  to  structtore  Its  programs.  It 
Is  the  officers — men  of  professional  training, 
competence,  and  experience — who  contin- 
ually face  the  sensitive  task  of  determining 
which  projects  show  greatest  promise  of 
benefiting  humanity;  who  shoulder  the  re- 
sponsibility of  selecting  from  among  many 
proposals  of  great  merit  those  few  to  which 
available  funds  may  be  applied. 

Unhappily,  many  meritorious  proposals 
must  be  declined  as  falling  outside  the  lim- 
its of  a  foundation's  objectives.  This  Is 
often  as  difficult  to  communicate  as  is  the 
fact  that  foundation  grants  must  be  entre- 
preneurial in  the  sense  that  they  should 
help  initiate  and  develop  projects  which  can 
realistically  be  expected  to  become  self-sup- 
porting, or  to  receive  public  support  by  rea- 
son of  demonstrated  merit.  To  give  a  little 
help  to  as  many  people  as  possible  would  be 
kind,  comforting,  and  perhaps  popular,  as 
would  general  support  of  worthy  projects 
long  after  startup  needs  had  been  met. 
But  neither  would  meet  the  purpose  for 
which  private  foundations  exist. 

A  consortium  of  effort 

Long  ago,  when  It  became  evident  that 
neither  the  church  nor  private  philanthro- 
pies could  meet  the  many  needs  of  a  grow- 
ing population,  municipal.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  began  to  take  Increasing  re- 
sponsibility for  Its  welfare.  This  was  a 
slow  process;  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  was  established  only 
m  1953;  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
modeled  after  private  foundations,  was 
founded  in  1950  and  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  officially  established  only  in  1948. 

Far  from  resisting  the  relatively  recent  in- 
troduction of  Government  resources  and  pro- 
grams, vastly  greater  than  those  of  private 
agencies,  foundations  have  foreseen  and  en- 
couraged such  transfer  of  responsibility. 
Foundations  are  aware,  as  their  record  clear- 
ly shows,  that  their  groundbreaking  work 
and  pilot  projects  can  be  fully  meaningful 
and  become  widely  beneficial  only  if  their 
values  are  recognized  and  their  procedures 
adopted  and  extended  by  public  agencies. 
And  foundations  are  also  aware  that  a  pro- 
gram adopted  by  a  public  agency  will  free 
foundation  funds  for  a  new  venture  which, 
if  successful,  will  Itself  be  so  adopted  some- 
day. 

Today  a  number  of  foundations  cooperate 
with  governmental  and  international  agen- 
cies here  and  abroad  In  operating  programs 
affecting  the  well-being  of  people  In  many 
nations  where  basic  needs  in  food  supply, 
health,  and  education  are  still  acute.  This 
consortliun  of  effort,  often  involving  United 
Nations  agencies,  international  development 
banks,  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, local  Institutions  of  research  and 
education,  and  private  foundations,  has 
made  possible  more  rapid  progress  than  any 
single  agency,  working  alone,  could  achieve. 

FOUNDATIONS   AND    THE    FUTURE 

There  are  still  many  trails  yet  unblazed — 
new  vistas  for  constructive  giving.  We  live 
in  an  age  of  seemingly  overwhelming  prob- 
lems— the  products  of  the  past  In  newer, 
larger,  and  more  complex  form.  Few  If  any 
have  burst  upon  an  unsuspecting  world; 
rather,  they  have  become  impossible  to 
ignore. 

Other  than  total  war,  the  greatest  threat 
we  face  is  the  Impact  of  unrestrained  popu- 


lation increase  upon  the  world's  resources 
and  social  structure.  Hindsight  tells  us  that 
efforts  to  improve  sanitation,  disease  control 
food  production,  and  the  like  should  from 
the  beginning  have  been  carried  on  with  an 
awareness  of  their  impact  on  population  In- 
crease and  In  conjunction  with  measures  to- 
ward its  stabilization.  Although  there  is  the 
valid  excuse  that  public  apathy,  and  an- 
tagonism arising  from  religious  or  ethical 
scruples,  have  Inhibited  such  action,  we 
realize  today  that  the  greater  wisdom  would 
have  been  to  begin  the  battle  of  population 
stabilization  long  ago. 

Today,  even  though  apathy  and  opposition 
are  diminishing  and  despite  a  great  deal  of 
expressed  concern,  progress  almost  every, 
where  is  still  too  slow  to  avert  the  danger 
of   suffocation    by   numbers. 

Some  priavte  foundations  have  accepted 
the  challenge  and  are  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  work  toward  the  stabilization  of  popula- 
tion. Because  of  the  nature  and  sensitivity 
of  the  problem,  foundations  are  in  a  special 
position  to  give  support  on  several  fronts,  in- 
cluding demographic  research,  studies  on  the 
physiology  of  reproduction,  and  direct  action 
projects  where  the  need  is  greatest.  They 
can  also  promote  intensive  discussion  and 
social  and  economic  research  focused  on  the 
problems  of  population  and  their  solution. 

As  we  work  toward  population  stabiliza- 
tion, we  must  continue  our  efforts  to  combat 
hunger,  disease,  and  Ignorance  which  con- 
demn so  many  millions  to  degradation  and 
misery  and  tax  a  multitude  of  others  for  their 
support.  Here  again  private  philanthropy 
can  and  does  work  toward  the  establishment 
and  development  of  sound  programs,  adapt- 
able to  local  conditions  and  resources,  which 
in  combination  with  efforts  to  stabilize  popu- 
lation offer  hope  for  a  brighter  future  for 
all. 

The  stagnating  effect  of  educational  disad- 
vantage is  clearer  today  than  ever  before. 
Newer  nations  and  resurgent  ancient  states 
are  painfully  aware  how  difficult  an  obstacle 
they  face  in  the  lack  of  people  trained  for 
the  many  forms  of  leadership  and  respon- 
sibility essential  to  national  progress.  The 
need  Is  so  critical  and  vast  that  massive  and 
coordinated  effort  Is  required  to  achieve  even 
a  moderate  advance.  Foundations  have  been 
among  the  first  to  recognize  this  and  to  act. 
and  today  private  and  public  organizations, 
working  together,  are  making  encouraging 
progress. 

In  this  coimtry,  despite  great  achieve- 
ments on  many  fronts,  we  have  still  to  solve 
grave  current  problems  and  to  overcome  some 
earlier  failures.  Most  critical  is  the  struggle 
for  equal  rights  and  opportunity.  In  this 
area,  some  foundations  have  a  long.  If  not 
exclusive,  record  of  concern  and  action;  but 
gains  made  over  the  years  have  been  slow 
and  inadequate.  Private  philanthropy  would 
seem  by  definition  to  have  a  stake  In  helping 
to  resolve  longstanding  Inequalities  In  Imag- 
inative and  significant  ways. 

The  quality  of  our  society  Is  a  matter  of 
Interest  to  all.  Even  today,  support  from 
private  sources  for  the  performing  arts  and 
for  outstandingly  creative  people  is  hard  to 
come  by.  Yet  It  Is  from  these  sources  that 
we  can  expect  stimulating  contributions  to 
the  tone  and  substance  of  our  times.  Fur- 
thermore there  is  substantial  evidence  that. 
given  the  opportunity,  large  numbers  of  citi- 
zens, especially  young  people,  would  like  to 
have  greater  experience  in  the  creative  and 
performing  arts  as  participants  or  spectators. 
This  is  a  fertile  field  for  experimentation  and 
assistance,  and  one  In  which  the  Interest  and 
involvement  of  a  number  of  foundations  are 
growing. 

There  are  Innumerable  other  ways  and 
fields  In  which  private  foundations  can  con- 
tribute to  the  well-being  of  mankind.  A  few 
examples  might  Include  further  research  in 
the  new  needs  of  education;  greater  encour- 


agement of  the  humanities;  economic  re- 
search and  Its  present  application  to  disad- 
vantaged nations;  confrontation  of  the 
problems  of  the  arid  lands  of  the  world, 
which  are  coming  under  greater  population 
pressure;  participation  In  basic  studies  of 
water  resources;  aid  to  research  on  the  In- 
creasingly critical  problem  of  air  and  water 
pollution;  efforts  to  reduce  or  eliminate  cer- 
tain epidemic  diseases  of  domestic  animals 
in  the  Interest  of  increased  protein  produc- 
tion; continuing  studies  and  progress  in  the 
area  of  human  nutrition;  greater  effort  to 
understand  and  utilize  marine,  brackish-,  and 
fresh-water  resources  for  sustained  food  sup- 
plies. Other  subjects  which  lend  themselves 
to  study  under  the  auspices  of  private 
philanthropy  are:  international  relations; 
modern  diplomacy;  political  and  constitu- 
tional Institutions  of  underdeveloped  areas; 
economic  and  political  history;  the  causes 
of  war.  and  methods  of  disarmament;  and 
the  behavioral  sciences  as  they  relate  to  cur- 
rent social  Ills. 

There  are  many  more;  no  single  founda- 
tion can  tackle  more  than  a  few.  But  for- 
tunately the  number  and  diversity  of  foun- 
dations' program  interests  enable  them  to 
range  widely,  particularly  in  areas  in  which 
other  support  is  hard  to  come  by.  Char- 
acterized by  imagination,  flexibility,  and  the 
willingness  to  pioneer  and  venture  in  good 
cause,  foundations  are  destined  to  serve  the 
objectives  of  free  society  In  ever-growing 
dimensions. 


CAPITAL  GAINS  TAX  AT  DEATH 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  felt  that  an  objective  study 
should  be  made  of  the  gestative  period 
required  for  an  idea  which  has  been 
conceived  to  become  law.  This,  of  course, 
is  meaningless  to  those  who  adhere  to  the 
Olympian  theory  that  laws  spring  full 
grown  and  fully  armed  like  Minerva  from 
the  head  of  Jove. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  aware  that 
something  was  stirring  in  the  Treasury 
sector  of  the  Jovian  brain  to  basically 
alter  the  taxation  of  capital  gains  by 
taxing  them  at  death.  I  have  felt  that 
a  complete  reconsideration  of  the  tax 
treatment  of  capital  gains  was  very  nec- 
essary. At  the  same  time  I  have  felt  that 
the  great  economic  and  social  damage  we 
are  experiencing  from  our  present  sys- 
tem shows  up  in  what  is  called  locked- 
in  investment,  largely  resulting  from 
post-World  War  II  inflation  and  our  fail- 
ure to  adjust  our  tax  laws  to  it  and  in 
the  tax  advantage  that  larger  estates 
nave  over  smaller  estates  whose  assets 
consist  primarily  of  the  ownership  of  the 
business  the  decedent  had  started  and 
built  during  his  lifetime. 

Par  from  posing  a  further  burden  on 
the  successful  business  entrepreneur  to 
the  advantage  of  the  vested  interests 
^ith  greater  liquidity  we  should  be  ad- 
justing our  taxation  of  capital  gains  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  intrepreneur. 
rhe  path  for  vested  wealth  needs  no  fur- 
ther smoothing  at  the  entrepreneur's  ex- 
pense, A  recent  article  prepared  by  Rene 


A.  Wormser  appearing  in  the  September 
1965  American  Bar  Journal  discusses 
these  basic  taxation,  economic,  and  so- 
cial problems  in  a  most  competent  way. 
I  am  having  it  reproduced  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

The  Case  Against  a  CAPriAL  Gains  Tax  at 
Death 

(Rumblings  from  Washington  indicate 
that  the  Treasury  Department  may  be  re- 
viving a  proposal  made  during  the  Kennedy 
administration — that  a  capital  gains  tax 
be  assessed  at  death.  Believing  that  this 
would  be  a  calamitous  and  confiscatory  turn 
of  events,  Mr.  Wormser  marshals  the  case 
against  this  tax  Imposition  and  suggests 
that  the  capital  gains  tax  itself  be  over- 
hauled.) 

(By  Ren6  A.  Wormser) 

During  the  administration  of  President 
Kennedy  the  proposal  was  made  that  a  cap- 
ital gains  tax  be  assessed  at  death,  but  this 
was  rejected  by  Congress.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Treasury  again  is  studying  this  proposal 
and  may  decide  to  offer  It  once  more  to 
Congress.  In  commenting  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  bills  by  Representatives  Eugene  J. 
Keogh  and  Herman  T.  Schneebeli  to  raise 
the  $60,000  estate  tax  exemption  to  $120,000, 
the  "Tax  Report"  in  the  July  7  Wall  Street 
Journal  said;  "Treasury  men  acknowledge 
thst  domestic  estate  taxation  is  due  for  an 
overhaul,  but  they've  warned  any  liberaliza- 
tion should  be  linked  to  tougher  Income  tax- 
ation of  capital  gains  at  death." 

I  present  this  summary  of  most  of  the 
arguments  against  the  proposal  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  help  persuade  readers  that  the 
adoption  of  the  proposal  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate. 

The  proponents  of  the  change  allege  that 
the  present  rule,  which  gives  a  stepped-up 
basis  to  property  held  unto  death,  affords 
a  loophole,  one  particularly  favorable  to  the 
rich.  Some  proponents  Jvistify  their  posi- 
tion with  a  false  comparison.  They  point  out 
that  in  the  case  of  a  gift  the  cost  basis  of 
the  donor  is  passed  on,  while  In  the  case  of 
a  transfer  by  death  the  cost  basis  of  the 
decedent  is  obliterated.  Insofar  as  they  pro- 
pose that  a  capital  gains  tax  be  imposed 
automatically  at  death,  their  analogical  rea- 
soning Is  false  because  no  such  tax  Is  Im- 
posed upon  the  making  of  a  gift. 

Realizing  this  fault  in  the  analogy,  other 
proponents  urge  that  while  there  should  be 
no  automatic  capital  gain  Imposition  at 
death,  the  decedent's  cost  basis  should  be 
carried  over  so  that,  if  property  that  came 
from  an  estate  is  sold,  the  decedent's  cost 
basis  should  be  applied  to  determine  whether 
a  taxable  profit  has  been  reaped.  This  va- 
riety of  the  proposal  is  as  impractical  and 
punitive  as  the  first. 

Some  seem  to  believe  that,  if  there  are  two 
ways  in  which  to  do  something  and  one  re- 
sults In  a  lesser  tax  impact  than  the  other, 
the  first  constitutes  a  loophole  which  should 
be  plugged.  This  approach  is  blind  to  the 
fact  that  our  tax  system  sometimes  con- 
sciously makes  one  way  of  doing  a  thing  more 
tax-economical  than  another.  To  accuse 
Congress  of  having  created  a  loophole  by 
having  treated  gifts  more  benignly  than  tes- 
tamentary transfers  seems  rather  absurd, 
but  if  there  is  any  loophole  in  the  respective 
treatment  of  the  two  methods  of  transfer,  it 
is  not  in  the  taxation  of  testamentary  trans- 
fers but  in  the  preferred  treatment  of  gifts. 

Congress  has  knowingly  established  gift 
tax  rates  lower  than  estate  tax  rates  and  has 
granted  generous  gift  tax  exemptions.  To 
put  It  in  reverse,  Congress  has  made  it  far 
mere  costly  to  transfer  property  by  will  than 
by  gift.  There  is  another  operative  discrim- 
ination in  favor  of  transfers  by  gift.  In 
contrast  to  the  operation  of  the  gift  tax,  the 
estate  tax  is  in  part  a  tax  on  a  tax.  That  is, 
the  estate  tax  is  levied  on  the  taxable  estate 


and  paid  out  of  the  same  fund,  so  that  the 
beneficiaries  do  not  get  the  full  amount  of 
the  transfer  (as  they  do  In  the  case  of  a  gift) 
but  only  the  amount  of  the  transfer  after  the 
estate  tax  itself  has  been  deducted  from  It. 

It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  find  logic  in  the 
claim  that  one  who  holds  property  unto 
death  (whether  to  get  a  stepped-up  basis  for 
his  property  or  for  any  other  reason)  gets 
away  with  a  something — i.e.,  passes  through 
a  loophole.  Leaving  property  by  will  is  in- 
deed costly. 

LOOPHOLE   HUNTERS  CAUSE  COMPLEXITY   AND 
UNSOUNDNESS 

Much  of  the  unfortunate  tinkering  that 
has  produced  an  Internal  Revenue  Code  enor- 
mously complex  and  in  many  respects  un- 
sound has  been  prompted  by  critics  who  have 
sought  out  what  they  thought  to  be  loop- 
holes. Instead  of  asking  for  reform  based  on 
sound  and  coordinated  principles.  They  are 
at  it  again — this  time  finding  a  loophole 
where  there  Isn't  any.  True,  the  testator  has 
the  stepped-up  basis  advantage  which  the 
donor  of  property  has  not,  but  the  donor  has 
substantial  advantages  which  the  testator 
has  not.  Moreover,  if  we  were  to  legislate  to 
plug  this  alleged  loophole,  catastrophic  prac- 
tical and  sociological  results  would  follow  on 
the  error. 

A  large  proportion  of  estates  of  men  of  the 
middle  economic  class  consists  overwhelm- 
ingly of  stock  In  enterprises  of  their  own 
creation,  for  today  it  is  generally  only  In  cor- 
porate form  that  substantial  fortunes  can 
be  accumulated.  When  these  men  die  leav- 
ing proportionately  little  In  liquid  assets, 
the  problem  of  producing  enough  liquidity 
to  pay  debts,  administration  expenses  and 
death  taxes,  to  say  nothing  of  some  cash  for 
the  family,  can  be  extremely  difficult. 

If  stock  held  by  an  estate  is  traded  actively, 
either  on  an  exchange  or  over  the  counter, 
the  liquidating  part  of  it  may  be  compara- 
tively easy — though  it  Is  not  always  so.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  the  stock  is  not  traded 
actively,  the  liquidity  problem  can  result  in 
economic  and  social  tragedy.  In  the  case 
of  the  very  rich,  stock  In  their  enterprises 
Is  usually  actively  traded  and  a  liquidation 
market  Is  available.  So  the  estate  liquidity 
problem  strikes  hardest  at  the  proprietors 
of  smaller  enterprises,  the  stock  of  which  is 
all  too  frequently  found  to  be  in  a  frozen  or 
frigid  condition  in  an  estate. 

In  the  middle-sized  and  small  estates, 
there  Is  often  no  solution  for  the  liquidity 
problem  other  than  a  sale  of  a  controlling 
Interest  or  of  all  of  the  stock  of  the  corpora- 
tion involved.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  find 
a  buyer  even  on  this  basis.  There  is,  more- 
over, the  collateral,  unhappy  result  of  mak- 
ing it  Impossible  to  preserve  a  family  enter- 
prise for  the  family — a  result  that  certainly 
should  not  be  encouraged  by  government. 
There  is  already  a  highly  undesirable  tend- 
ency of  small  businesses  to  be  absorbed  by 
great  ones,  prcHnpted  by  the  very  problem  of 
estate  liquidity.  To  add  to  the  present  bur- 
den of  producing  sufficient  liquidity  the 
necessity  of  further  liquidation  In  order  to 
pay  a  capital  gain  tax  would  be  oppressive 
indeed.  It  would  result  virtually  in  an  In- 
crease in  the  already  heavy  death  taxes, 
by  whatever  name  one  called  tiie  new  Imposi- 
tion. And  it  would  accelerate  the  trend  to- 
ward mergers  and  acquisitions. 

Nor  would  the  second  variety  of  the  pro- 
posal (that  the  cost  basis  of  the  decedent  be 
passed  on  to  the  recipient)  make  any  sense. 
If  this  variety  were  applied  so  that  only 
recipients  from  the  estate  took  over  the  de- 
cedent's cost  basis  and  sales  made  by  the 
estate  Itself  were  given  the  advantage  of  a 
stepped-up  basis,  a  lovely  loophole  would 
truly  appear.  The  estate  could  sell  all  of 
its  stock  and  take  advantage  of  the  stepped- 
up  basis.  So,  to  plug  the  real  loophole  thus 
produced,  the  rule  that  the  decedent's  basis 
must  be  used  would  have  to  extend  to  both 
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t3rpes  of  sales — those  by  a  recipient  and  those 
by  the  estate  Itself.  So,  as  the  estate  would 
have  to  liquidate  subsUntially  and  perhaps 
sell  all  of  its  holdings  in  order  to  solve  its 
liquidity  problem,  the  second  form  of  the 
proposal  would  operate  as  harshly  as  the  flrst. 

WOULD    SECTION    303    BE    AVAILABLE? 

Whatever  the  problems  of  the  estate  whose 
decedent  held  control  of  an  enterprise,  con- 
sider the  added  problem  of  the  estate  hold- 
ing only  a  minority  stock  interest.  Who 
would  buy  this  minority  interest  in  a  small 
or  middle-sized,  untraded  company?  And 
if  there  is  no  purchaser  available,  how  is 
the  estate  to  liquidate  enough  to  pay  its 
obligations?  In  some  few  cases  section  303 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  might  be 
available — if  the  corporate  finances  permit- 
ted, and  if  the  majority  stockholders  were 
gracious  and  if  section  303  were  amended 
tgh  permit  redemption  for  capital  gains  tax 
purposes.  In  most  instances,  section  303 
would  be  unavailable.  I  suppose,  then,  that 
the  executors  would  have  to  sell  the  stock 
at  auction.  I  point  out  again  that  it  is 
the  smaller  and  middle-sized  estates  which 
would  be  most  Injured  by  the  additional 
necessity  of  liquidating  to  pay  a  capital 
gains  tax  at  death. 

PROBLEMS    WITH    SECtJRITIES    LAWS 

The  Federal  securities  laws  are  highly  de- 
sirable. However,  they  sometimes  create 
difficult  problems  for  an  estate  to  solve,  prob- 
lems that  would  be  increased  in  severity  by 
the  proposed  capital  gains  tax  Imposition. 
Take  the  case  of  a  minority  stockholder 
whose  executors  are  deemed  under  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  rules  to  be  part 
of  a  control  group.  The  executors  cannot 
sell  the  decedent's  stock  without  a  registra- 
tion, except  In  a  so-called  private  sale,  which 
Is  made  extremely  difficult  by  the  require- 
ment that  the  purchaser  agree  to  hold  the 
stock  for  investment  and  not  resell  it.  Yet 
the  executors  cannot  register — It  Is  the  com- 
pany which  must  register,  and  the  executors 
may  not  be  able  to  compel  the  company  to 
do  so.  For  any  number  of  reasons,  the 
company's  management  may  consider  a  reg- 
istration not  to  be  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  company  and  the  other  stockholders, 
and  It  will  refuse  to  register  the  stock.  What 
then,  re  the  liquidation  problem?  Should 
this  problem  be  made  more  difficult  by  add- 
ing to  the  liquidity  needs  of  the  estate? 

SPECULATOR  FAVORED  OVER  INVESTOR 

The  proposal  would  not  only  be  punitive 
to  the  proprietor  or  part  owner  of  an  enter- 
prise, It  would  be  unfair  also  to  the  ordinary 
Investor,  for  It  would  discriminate  against 
him  In  favor  of  the  speculator.  The  specu- 
lator Is  likely  to  leave  securities  that  have  a 
comparatively  high  cost  basis  because  re- 
cently purchased.  The  true  Investor,  in  con- 
trast, is  likely  to  leave  securities  that  he  has 
held  a  long  time  and.  therefore,  have  a  low- 
cost  basis.  It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  the 
speculator  will  have  paid  capital  gains  taxes 
on  the  gains  resulting  from  his  successive 
sales.  However,  this  does  not  Justify  Impos- 
ing a  higher  tax  at  death  on  the  investor. 
If  a  speculatDr  and  an  Investor  die  with 
estates  of  the  same  size,  the  taxes  imposed 
at  death  under  the  proposal  would  be  higher 
In  the  case  of  the  Investor  than  In  the  case 
of  the  speculator.  Is  this  a  socially  desirable 
result? 

WHAT    WOULD    THE    STATES    DO? 

One  must  keep  in  mind  also  that  estates 
are  burdened  not  only  with  Federal  estate 
taxes  but  also  with  State  Impositions  at 
death.  When  these  are  superimposed  on  the 
net  Federal  tax.  adding  a  further  t.^x  burden 
on  the  estate  by  the  imposition  of  the  pro- 
posed capital  gain  tax  it  death  would  be 
tragic  Indeed.  The  result  could  be  virtual 
confiscation  In  many  Instances.  Moreover, 
can  we  be  sure  that  the  States  would  recog- 
nize the  capital  gain  tax  at  death  as  a  debt  of 
the  decedent?     Whatever  the  Internal  Rev- 


enue Code  may  call  it,  a  State  might  deem 
this  tax  to  be  the  equivalent  of  an  additional 
death  tax  and,  therefore,  allow  no  debt  de- 
duction. Indeed,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  States  would  have  to  take  this  position 
In  self-defense.  If  they  did  not.  then  their 
own  tax  take  would  be  reduced.  I  should 
think,  therefore,  that  the  State  governments 
would  rise  up  against  the  proposal,  and  If  it 
were  enacted,  they  would  be  likely  to  Insti- 
tute a  capltal-gain-at-death  tax  of  their  own 
to  make  up  the  loss  in  State  tax  receipts. 
This  new  State  Imposition,  piled  on  top  of 
the  Federal,  would  punish  the  taxpayer  nobly. 

HOW  TO  DRAFT  THE  STATUTE? 

One  can  think  of  many  problems  that 
would  have  to  be  met  In  trying  to  draft  a 
statute  to  cover  the  proposal.  Consider  Just 
this  one.  Suppose  a  considerable  part  of 
the  estate  Is  to  go  to  charity.  It  might  be  a 
specific  bequest  of  Items  of  property;  It 
might  be  a  general  legacy;  It  might  be  a  trust 
remainder  Interest;  It  might  be  an  income 
or  annuity  interest  for  a  term.  Gifts  to 
charity  are  not  burdened  with  capital  gains 
tax.  Would  capital  gains  taxes  be  imposed 
on  specific  assets  bequeathed  to  charity,  as- 
sets liquidated  in  order  to  provide  a  cash 
legacy  or  assets  Included  in  a  trust  in  which 
a  charity  had  an  interest?  How  on  earth 
would  a  statute  be  drawn  to  produce  an 
equitable  result  covering  the  many  and 
varied  types  of  charitable  benefaction  by 
will? 

One  might  anticipate  that,  if  a  bill  on  the 
proposal  were  to  be  drafted  In  a  fashion  cal- 
culated to  do  equity  (which  it  could  not  do 
In  any  event) ,  It  would  have  to  state  the  new 
rule  and  then  append  exceptions,  exceptions 
to  those  exceptions,  and  exceptions  to  the 
exceptions  to  the  exceptions. 

Would  the  capital  gain  tax  at  death  be  ap- 
plied to  all  varieties  of  property  a  sale  of 
which  during  life  would  bring  on  a  capital 
gain  tax?  Would  not  exceptions  to  some 
types  of  property  have  to  be  made?  How 
about  homes?  And  personal  effects  that 
may  have  risen  in  value  since  their  purchase? 
And  how  about  property  taxed  to  the  estate 
though  not  part  of  the  probate  estate?  This 
property  can  become  taxable  in  the  estate 
without  any  volitional  act  by  the  decedent. 
Would  not  considerable  deference  have  to 
be  given  to  the  proposition  that  while  a  man 
who  sells  property  or  gives  it  away  during 
life  does  so  voluntarily,  he  does  not  usually 
die  voluntarily?  Yes,  I  can  see  exceptions  to 
exceptions  to  exceptions,  and  the  addition 
of  a  great  many  pages  to  an  already  over- 
burdened and  confusing  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  I  can  also  anticipate  years  of  litiga- 
tion. Interspersed  with  regulations  and  rul- 
ings issued,  reversed  and  reissued. 

What  rage  there  would  be  in  the  commu- 
nity property  States  if  no  attempt  were  made 
to  give  special  relief  to  their  residents.  It 
could  be  decided  arbitrarily  by  the  drafts- 
man of  the  bill  that  no  community  property 
exceptions  should  be  granted  even  to  those 
States  where  the  wife  Is  vested  with  half  the 
community — this  would  be  on  the  theory 
that  she  always  owned  half  the  family  prop- 
erty. But  the  realistic  fact  In  most  cases  Is 
that  the  husband  has  created  the  family 
estate  by  his  energies  and  his  savings,  very 
often  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a  single  enter- 
prise. 

Thus  whatever  the  basic  soundness  of  the 
community  property  system  may  be.  It  car- 
ries with  It  a  severe  burden  on  the  husband. 
He  is  required,  when  his  wife  dies  before  him. 
to  disgorge  half  his  wealth  (which  may  be 
hnlf  his  enterprise)  and  to  find  means  to  pay 
Federal  and  State  death  taxes  on  that  half. 
This  would  happen.  I  emphasize,  not  on  his 
death  but  on  the  prior  death  of  his  wife. 
Would  It  be  equitable  to  force  him,  in  addi- 
tion to  produce  the  funds  with  which  to  pay 
a  capital  gain  tax  on  his  wife's  share  of  the 
community?  No  amount  of  reasoning  based 
on  the  (admittedly  true)  proposition  that  his 


wife's  estate  Is  separate  from  his  and  con- 
slsts  of  her  vested  Interest  in  half  the  com- 
munity can  soften  the  severity  of  the  prob- 
lem that  faces  so  many  business  proprietors 
in  community  property  States,  a  problem 
which  the  proposal  would  make  tragically 
more  difficult  to  solve. 

ADMINISTRATION    HAS   PRACTICAL   DIFFICULTIES 

There  would  be  many  practical  difficulties 
In  the  administration  of  the  proposal.  One 
is  that  it  is  so  often  impossible  to  trace  the 
cost  basis  of  securities  held  by  a  decedent  for 
many  years.  In  my  own  office  there  Is  an 
estate  In  which  it  would  be  utterly  impossl- 
ble  to  trace  the  cost  basis  for  a  long  list  of 
securities.  The  decedent's  records  are  un- 
Informatlve;  they  do  not  even  give  clues  as 
to  the  origin  of  these  securities. 

A  further  complication  might  be  met  in 
Instances  In  which  shares  had  been  received 
by  the  decedent  by  gift  from  a  donor  who, 
in  turn,  received  them  by  gift  from  a  previous 
donor  who  himself  had  received  them  by 
gift  from  an  earlier  donor.  As  the  cost  basis 
of  the  original,  antecedent  donor  would  be 
the  decedent's  cost  basis  and,  therefore,  that 
of  the  estate,  tracing  the  cost  basis  could 
become  an  impossible  Job. 

In  the  case  of  a  gift,  the  donor  will  either 
be  able  to  trace  the  cost  basis  of  his  property 
or  be  willing  to  take  the  chance  of  selling 
without  being  able  to  establish  It  clearly. 
The  decedent,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
make  the  transfer  decision — death  makes  it 
for  him — and  his  executors  or  heirs  may  not 
have  the  Information  at  hand  to  enable  them 
to  trace  the  cost  basis. 

ESTATE   TAXATION    RISES    THROUGH    INFLATION 

The  Federal  estate  tax  is  already  extremely 
burdensome,  not  merely  because  of  its  ap- 
plicable rates  but  also  because  of  Its  Inter- 
action with  Inflation.  Any  fixed,  progressive 
rate  system  of  taxation  becomes  unfair  In  a 
period  of  inflation.  We  have  long  been  In 
an  Inflationary  period,  and  there  is  every  in- 
dication that  it  will  continue.  Thus,  there 
Is  an  automatic  Increase  yearly  In  the  estate 
tax.  As  the  aggregate  value  of  an  estate 
rises  through  Inflation,  It  reaches  higher  per- 
centage tax  brackets  in  the  progressive  scale. 
i.e.,  the  percentage  tax  take  Increases.  To 
add  an  additional  tax  Imposition  at  death  to 
the  burden  of  that  increase  would  make  no 
sense,  except  as  a  desire  to  destroy  wealth. 

The  annual  increase  in  taxation  through 
Inflation  could  be  corrected  by  an  annual 
recognition  by  Congress  that  Inflation  exists 
and  Interacts  with  slldlng-scale  tax  systems, 
but  there  is  little  hope  of  this  action  by  our 
legislators,  who  seem  to  close  their  eyes  to 
the  impact  of  Inflation.  One  might  hope. 
however,  that  they  recognize  the  inflationary 
decimation  of  capital  in  considering  the 
proposal  In  question.  It  would  add  another 
element  of  confiscation  to  that  already  Im- 
posed by  the  squeeze  of  the  progressive  scale 
tax  systems  and  Inflation.  For  the  capital 
gain  tax  itself  is  partly  conflscatory.  Inso- 
far as  it  taxes  as  a  "profit"  what  is  really  an 
increase  in  mere  dollar  value  through  a  re- 
flection of  inflation.  It  confiscates  capital. 

See  how  this,  again,  punishes  the  Investor 
who  holds  property  for  long  periods  of  time 
and  how  It  favors  the  speculator.  Because 
of  Inflation,  the  longer  property  is  held  the 
greater  is  the  conflscatory  impact  of  the 
capital  gain  tax.  Property  purchased 
25  years  ago  should  now  be  worth  more  than 
double  its  cost  merely  by  the  operation  of 
inflation.  If  a  capital  gains  tax  is  imposed 
on  a  sale  of  that  property,  more  than  one 
eighth  of  the  capital  would  be  confiscated. 
To  apply  this  form  of  confiscation  through  a 
capital  gains  tax  Imposed  at  death  would  be 
truly  outrageous. 

WHY     NOT     STUDY     CAPITAL     GAINS    TAX    ITSELI" 

Instead  of  studying  how  to  plug  a  nonex- 
Istlng  loophole  In  the  taxation  of  capital 
gains,  the  Tresaury  Department  might  un- 
dertake a  realistic  study  of  the  capital  gain 
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tax  itself.   There  are  many  who  believe  that  productivity  makes  official  a  trend  in  functioning  model  for  their  growth,  the 

the  tax  is  basically  unsound,  particularly  In  Soviet  thinking  that  has  been  maturing  new  economics  has  further  disillusioned 

the  light  of  the  unwillingness  of  successive  j^j.  several  years.    It  is  imp6rtant  that  those  in  other  countries  who  have  pro- 

administrations  '^"^°^^°JJ°^^^^^^\^°g  ^^^J^gJ J:  we  understand  the  real  nature  of  these  gressively  become  disenamoured  of  the 

^^mai  attitude  will  not  change.    If,  how-  changes  and  the  effects  they  are  having.  Soviet  system.    In  this  sense  the  results 

^er.  the  principle  of  taxing  capital  gains  is  This  infusion  of  some  of  the  proven  as-  of  the  new  system  may  be  beneficial  in 

to  persist,  can  we  not  make  better  sense  as  pects  of  Capitalism  may  be  a  much  more  promoting   greater   independence    from 

to  its  application?  efficient — and  powerful — Soviet  economy,  the    Soviet    Union    among    its    former 

one  defect  In  the  present  system  Is  that  Essentially  the  new  economics  now  satellites, 
we  denote  the  tax  by  only  one  holding  pe-  feeing  experimented  with  is  a  limited  in-  The  new  Soviet  economics  may  also 
Tiod.  Profit  °^^^^g'^|JP°f^'J'°"g°g^P^°P^^^y  troduction  of  the  profit  motive  into  the  have  the  favorable  effect  of  increasing 
^^d'narv  income  tax  while  If  held  for  6  Soviet  planned  economic  system.  But  the  freedom  of  the  individual  in  Com- 
moiths  or  more.  It  Is  treated  as  long-term  we  should  not  be  deluded  by  the  new  munist  society.  Potentially  the  new  sys- 
capitai  gain  and  given  the  benefit  of  a  25-  Soviet  economics  into  thinking  that  the  tem  allows  far  greater  freedom  for  Indl- 
percent  tax  ceiling.  Another  defect  Is  that  Communist  nations  may  be  embracing  vidual  decision  and  for  competition.  The 
tiie  ceiling  is  constant  at  25  percent  no  mat-  capitalism.  They  are  not.  They  are  plant  manager,  now  finding  himself  free 
ter  how  long  the  property  may  have  been  simply  moving  from  red  to  a  rosy  pink.  and  encouraged  to  make  independent  de- 
^^^^-  ^  .  ..  ^  ,  These  new  economic  ideas  are  known  cisions  affecting  his  plant's  work  force 
JlTouMl7J::SV°:n  ^^h  o^diS?  as  Libermamsm  because  they  were  origi-  and  productivity,  may  find  it  difficult  to 
income  tax.  The  holding  period  of  6  months  nally  formulated  by  Dr.  Yevsei  Liberman.  stop  thinkmg  for  himself  outside  of  his 
permits  profits  on  comparatively  rapid  trad-  a  teacher  at  the  Kharkov  Engineering  place  of  work.  As  the  idea  that  indi- 
ing  to  get  the  advantage  of  long-term  treat-  and  Economics  Institute.  Llbermanism  viduals  can  make  their  own  decisions 
raent.  On  the  other  hand.  Is  Is  logical  that  allows  greater  freedom  to  plant  man-  grows  throughout  Soviet  society,  a  gen- 
gains  on  the  disposition  of  property  held  for  agers  in  supplying  their  outlets.  It  insti-  uine  liberation  of  the  scope  for  human 
say.  40  years  should  be  taxed  on  the  same  tu^gg  a  "profitability  rate"  which  would  Initiative  could  occur. 
?e?o?2y^eaTo^  °''*^''  "^  ^  replace  fulfillment  of  predetermined  not  capitalism  but  near-capitalism 
■  It  has  "been  suggested  that  the  holding  ^.^o^as  as  the  main  determinant  of  the  it  is  very  seldom  considered  in  pubUc 
period  should  be  extended  to  a  year,  so  that  ^^^  ^^  bonuses  to  be  awarded  the  plant  discussions  of  the  Soviet  new  economics 
the  profit  on  any  disposition  made  within  and  its  workers.  The  profitability  rate  that  the  essential  elements  of  the  Com- 
that  period  would  result  in  ordinary  In-  is  defined  as  the  total  profit  of  the  firm  munist  economic  system  have  not  been 

SS'/ora"aeS"n|:JSe"'™r?rwS?  P>r  "rr^  rder  Ubennamsm  ^Sc^itTaKe''o;';feVby%Ttre°pL'pTe, 

table  illustrates  this  kind  of  system.    It  Is  oPerate  Within  targets  set  by  the  Soviet  in  the  person  of  the  state.     Ownership 

presented  not  In  an  attempt  to  determine  central  planning  organization,  the  Gos-  of  plants  and  factories  and  stores  is  thus 

proper  holding  periods  or  proper  maximum  plan,  but  are  free  to  decide  for  them-  the  accurate  guide  to  whether  a  final 

rates  of  tax  but  merely  to  Illustrate  a  system  selves  such  matters  as  how  many  work-  liberalization    has    taken    place       This 

that  could  be  designed:  ers  to  hire,  what  wages  to  pay,  what  cap-  fundamental  change  has  not  occurred. 

Maximum  tax  ceiling  ital     investment     to     undertake,     and  in  fact,  implicit  in  Libermanism  is  that 

Holding  period:                                   Percent  whether   to   use   new   productive   tech-  the   Gosplan   and   industry-by-industry 

1  year  but  less  than  3  years 25  niques.  planning   organizations   will   still    have 

3  years  but  less  than  5  years 20  Libermanism  was  instituted  on  a  pilot  final  control  over  industries  and  over 

5  years  but  less  than  10  years 15  basis  in  the  Soviet  Union  beginning  in  prices. 

10  years  and  more 10  mid-1964.       The     initial     experiment.  Libermanism  is  simply  a  pragmatic  re- 

severai  desirable  results  would  follow  this  which  used  two  large  apparel  manufac-  sponse    to    a    problem    that    has    long 

change.    First,  the  true  investor  would  be  turers,  is  considered  successful.    During    plagued     the     Soviet    economy ineffi- 

treated  more  equitably.    Second,  the  impact  the  present  year  the  incentives  plan  will  ciency.    It  is  a  way  to  achieve  Soviet  eco- 

tr^^ZryTe  TrL?u";?robabrytr^  ente^orTsef^  '"  ^''  "'"""  '"^  "'"''"''''  ^"^^  "^?  '^"^^^  ^l"'^J'  f  f '  '"''^'•• 
increase  its  tax  take  substantially:  more  enterprises.  The  Soviet  philosophy  of  state  owner- 
sales  would  be  taxed  with  ordinary  Income  Experience  with  the  new  economics  ship  and  the  concept  of  the  place  of  the 
tax  and  more  long-term  sales  would  be  has  also  shown  that  the  new  profitabil-  individual  in  society  has  not  fundamen- 
made  as  the  rates  would  be  lower.  ity  criteria  and  production  determina-  tally  changed  at  all.  However,  what  has 
Would  the  proponents  of  the  capital  gain  tion  techniques  cannot  successfully  be  been  doctrine  has  now  been  reduced  to 
tax  at  death  insist  on  their  measure  even  limited  to  manufacturers  of  consumer  mere  strongly  held  theory  and  so  Is 
after  the  adoption  of  the  system  described  goods  alone.    Logic  demands  that  their  subject  to  debate. 

?hp7™  J"i  f'^^^f  f^^^ ''""'h  ^^.^!?**°''  suppliers  in  turn  be  allowed  to  determine  ^ses   of   new   soviet    strencth-cuns   or 

their  proposal  for,  if  it  also  were  adopted,  an  „„„^, ,„*:„„  .„„*.  ^»,   4.v,„  u^ojo   ^*   «   ^i««  uses    of    new    soviet    strength — guns    or 

estate  would  have  to  be  given  the  benefit  of  S^°^"^i'°"  '^^^  °^  ^\^^   ^f  ^^   °^,^  ^If^  b^"^' 

the  longest  holding  period-this  on  the  un-  handed  down  by  the  Gosplan,  but  on  the  j^  another  way.  implicit  in  the  above. 

deniable  ground  that  it  is  death  and  not  the  basis  of  orders  from  manufacturers,  just  ^^^           economics  and  the  faster  growth 

decedent  who  selects  his  holding  period.    So.  as   manufacturers   under  Libermamsm  ..  imniies  could  be  a  disturbing  develoo- 

if  the  longest  holding  period  resulted  In  a  low  are  able  to  plan  their  production  accord-  "iirt                            oisturDing  aeveiop- 

tax,  the  alleged  loophole  would  dwindle  into  mg  to  the  orders  received  from  the  sales  *„:,  „ari.oH  «.>«,  G«,ri^f  ef,.^r,crf»,  «,ni 

innocuous  triviality.  organizations.     Logically,  there  can  be  .^^(^  increase  lovierablity  to  purl^^ 

no  end  to  the  process  of  changeover  to  ^^hout  S  worid  ?^  goalti^Wch 

IMPORTANT  CHANGES  IN  THE  SO-  ^InUtor'^vSr  ^rza  m    he  New^R^'  ^^°^^^  °PP°^^^  ^°  °"^  °^^-    Soviet  ca- 

VT^    ECONOMY:     COMMUNISM'S  Sc   to' say ^haf the  p^es'en^  sTonJlvVeTsS  '"'''"'''"'"    "'"    '^ 

'NEW  ECONOMICS"  {(lise  system  cannot  long  last  in  its  pres-  "^on    L  n.wt«nH    ^f  .«n  h.  .r^.^ 

■,,    tr«T»      .-    ^       ,             .           .  ^^¥    fr^,.,^      T+    ryt   »»,,^c.<>    i««^„    ♦«    -,  Oxx  the  othcr  hand,  it  can  be  argued 

Mr.  HALL.    Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani-  ^nt    form,      "of    course      tf iiS^n  that  rapid  economic  growth  resulting  in 

mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from  marketplace  economy  where  the  Individ-  marked   imorovement   in   the   material 

Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]   may  extend  his  ual  consumer  casts  his  ballot  to  collec-  ^nditSnl  of  life  for  individual  could 

«marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  tively   register  economic  judgme  rLult  rdimiSS  and^^^^^ 

Include  extraneous  matter.  place     of     economic     decisions     t^mg  ^     ^.jj  ^       ^^^^  ^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection  ^^^J.fl^^.^/^"^^  ^^^  P°"^^*^^^   ^"^^*"-  Thus  we  may  have  a  chance  to  test  the 

w  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  cratic  process.  well-known  theory  that  a  satisfied  ma- 

™^-  ^'^P*'^  °^  ^«=  ^^  sovnrT  economics  terlalistic  society  with  a  great  deal  to 

•inere  was  no  objection.  The  new  economics  has  already  had  lose  from  wars  Is  reluctant  to  begin  them. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  deep  effects.   It  is  spreading  to  the  satel-  We  will  need  to  watoh  the  changes 

statement  of  Soviet  Premier  Kosygin  on  lite  countries.    As  a  demonstration  that  that  take  place  in  the  Soviet  and  satel- 

ew  Soviet  economic  methods  to  promote  the  Soviet  economy  is  not  a  successfully  lite  economies  under  Libermamsm  to  see 
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what  they  mean  for  our  policy,  on  bal- 
ance, when  the  favorable  aspects  are 
weighed  against  the  unfavorable. 

Explanations  of  the  new  Soviet  eco- 
nomics can  be  found  in  two  articles: 
"Communism  Makes  Some  Changes"  in 
the  April  1965  issue  of  the  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Survey,  and  "Communism's  New 
Economics,"  by  Ernest  Conine  in  the 
June  1965  issue  of  the  Harvard  Business 
Review.  Under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
clude these  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[From   the  Morgan  Guaranty  Survey. 

April  19651 
Communism  Makes  Some  Changes 
The  Soviet  Union,  as  even  the  severest 
critics  of  the  state-managed  economy  ac- 
knowledge, has  made  prodigious  industrial 
strides  in  the  past  three  decades.  Soviet 
planners  have  achieved  a  formidable  indus- 
trial complex  second  only  to  that  of  the 
United  States,  capable  of  supporting  sophisti- 
cated undertakings  in  space  and  military 
weaponry. 

What  Soviet  planners  so  far  ha%'en't  been 
able  to  do  with  anything  like  comparable 
success  is  to  cope  with  a  much  subtler  kind 
of  problem  that  has  appeared  as  the  economy 
has  moved  toward  relative  maturity.  In  par- 
ticular, efficiency  in  production,  as  distinct 
from  production  itself,  is  proving  an  elusive 
goal.  Throughout  the  Soviet  economy,  as  the 
almost  constant  grumblings  of  Kremlin  offi- 
cials attest,  plant  operations  tend  to  be  slip- 
shod, and  materials  and  labor  are  used  up 
with  little  thought  of  minimizing  costs.  The 
result  is  a  heavy  yield  of  shoddy  goods  and 
a  total  volume  of  output  that  is  far  below 
what  it  otherwise  might  be. 

Numerous  problems  also  plague  Soviet  re- 
tailing. Putting  up  a  steel  mill,  planners 
have  been  finding  out,  is  a  relatively  simple 
task  compared  with  placing  in  stores  the  style 
and  color  of  hat  or  dress  that  the  increasingly 
choosy  Russian  woman  is  likely  to  want. 
Miscalculation  has  abounded,  producing 
choice  ridicule  by  Soviet  cartoonists  and  rank 
Impatience  in  officialdom. 

The  failures  have  been  so  glaring  as  to 
generate  lively  and  surprisingly  open  debate 
within  the  Soviet  Union  during  recent  years, 
affording  outsiders  an  unaccustomed  view 
of  the  workings  of  the  Russian  economy. 
One  outcome  of  the  intramural  argument 
has  been  a  remarkable  flirtation  with  Western 
ways  of  business  operation.  In  selected  areas 
of  the  economy,  traditional  planning  tech- 
niques are  being  discarded.  In  their  place 
Government  is  installing  methods  that  afford 
managers  broad  leeway  to  run  their  enter- 
prises In  response  to  the  signals  of  the  mar- 
ketplace. Most  striking  of  all.  over  the 
strenuous  objections  of  old-line  Communists, 
profit  Incentives  are  being  introduced.  Sup- 
porters of  the  changes  are  even  Invoking  a 
slogan  that  translates  more  or  less  into 
"what's  good  for  business  is  also  good  for  the 
country." 

Experimentation  along  these  lines,  which 
began  modestly  last  year,  currently  is  blos- 
soming to  sizable  proportions.  Some  400  shoe 
and  clothing  manufacturers  are  being  cut 
loose  from  central  planning.  No  longer  re- 
quired to  make  what  a  master  economic  blue- 
print dictates,  they  are  now  to  produce  what 
the  market  demands.  Rewards  to  managers 
and  workers  In  these  enterprises  no  longer 
win  depend  mainly  on  producing  a  stipulated 
quantity  of  goods,  but  will  also  reflect  market 
success  and  proflts  earned. 

All  of  this  contrasts  radically  with  the 
elaborate  procedures  of  central  planning 
which  have  characterized  the  Soviet  economy 
and  which  still  hold  sway  over  most  segments 
of  the  country's  economic  life.  Typically,  the 
plant  manager  is  told  from  above — in  almost 
unbelievable  detail — what  to  do.  and  how  and 
when  to  do  it. 


To  be  sure,  at  the  very  beginning  of  each 
annual  planning  go-around,  the  plant  man- 
ager does  have  a  chance  to  express  his  views 
as  to  what  his  operating  blueprint  for  the 
coming  year  ought  to  look  like.  But  rarely 
do  his  ideas  prevail  Intact  In  the  elaborate 
process  of  refinement  which  ensues.  He 
must  first  of  all  argue  them  out  with  re- 
gional planning  officials,  who  generally  sus- 
pect that  he  has  deliberately  understated 
production  possibilities  (bonuses,  after  all, 
depend  on  tlie  fulfillment  of  assigned  quo- 
tas), while  at  the  same  time  overstating  his 
need  for  materials,  equipment,  and  man- 
power. 

Once  the  haggling  between  a  manager  and 
regional  officials  has  produced  tentative  oper- 
ating projections,  they  move  upward  through 
additional  layers  of  the  planning  bureauc- 
racy, undergoing  continuous  change  Intended 
to  coordinate  them  with  estimates  of  other 
enterprises.  Ultimately,  they  reach  the  top 
planning  body,  U.SjS.R.  Gosplan  in  Moscow. 
This  agency  synthesizes  as  best  it  can  the 
schedules  of  all  Soviet  enterprises  and,  in 
consultation  with  the  Soviet  Union's  highest 
officials,  produces  a  master  plan  for  the  total 
economy.  This  is  then  piped  back  down  the 
fine.  In  the  descent,  subordinate  planning 
groups  again  review  the  individual  enterprise 
schedules,  adjusting  some  one  way  and  some 
another  to  achieve  detail  consistent  with 
Moscow's  overall  goals.  Finally,  the  factory 
manager  receives  his  assignments  for  the 
year  and  usually  finds  that  they  differ  con- 
siderably from  his  original  proposals.  He 
learns  not  only  what  he  is  expected  to  pro- 
duce, but  where  he  must  buy  supplies,  when 
and  where  to  sell  his  output,  and  what  prices 
to  pay  and  charge.  He  Is  told,  additionally, 
how  many  workers  he  may  hire,  what  wages 
to  pay,  and  what  capital  projects  to  under- 
take. 

Seldom,  however,  do  things  go  according 
to  plan.  The  manager  is  likely  to  find  the 
document  out  of  date,  both  because  it  Is 
based  on  past  performance  and  because  It 
was  6  months  in  the  making.  Not  uncom- 
monly the  quotas  assigned  are  too  large  in 
relation  to  materials  allocated.  Frequently 
instructions  fail  to  mesh  with  the  plans  of 
suppliers,  who  as  a  result  either  do  not  de- 
liver on  time  or  else  ship  goods  with  the 
wrong  specification.  This  can  interrupt  out- 
put, endangering  the  fulfillment  of  annual 
quotas. 

THE    JOB    or   THE    TOLKACH 

Paced  with  such  difficulties,  the  Soviet  ex- 
ecutive often  is  driven  to  extralegal  devices. 
One  common  practice  Is  the  use  of  the  tolk- 
ach.  Carried  on  the  enterprise's  payroll  un- 
der some  camouflaging  title,  the  tolkach 
is  actually  a  "fixer"  who  roams  among  sup- 
pliers, spending  entertainment  funds  lib- 
erally and  sometimes  paying  bribes  to  pry 
loose  needed  materials.  At  times  the  Com- 
munist hierarchy  profesess  to  be  grossly 
scandalized  at  such  goings  on.  but  actually 
there  is  typically  a  tendency  to  look  the 
other  way  in  recogmtion  of  the  safety  valve 
function  the  tolkach  performs. 

Preoccupation  with  the  fulfillment  of  pro- 
duction quotas  has  other  unhappy  conse- 
quences. Perversely,  it  puts  a  premium  on 
sloppy  work.  A  factory  manager  has  met 
his  target  when  he  has  produced  the  re- 
quired number  of  astrakhans.  Whether  the 
hats  find  buyers,  or  fall  down  on  customers' 
ears,  isn't  his  concern.  A  manager  is  also 
likely  to  try  to  find  ways  to  get  around 
instructions  to  begin  manufacturing  new 
products  or  to  change  production  techniques, 
since  he  Is  anxious  to  avoid  the  slowdowns 
that  such  innovations  entail.  Production 
quotas,  moreover,  sometimes  have  the  effect 
of  holding  the  annual  output  of  a  factory 
below  Its  full  potential,  despite  the  bonuses 
paid  for  exceeding  quotas.  This  occurs  be- 
cause the  manager  knows  that  high  output 
this  year  Is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  sizable 
jiunp  in  the  next  target  assigned  him. 


Criticism  of  planning  failures  has  been 
commonplace  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  at 
least  a  decade.  Typically,  however,  it  was 
not  the  system  which  was  called  into  ques- 
tion, but  rather  Individual  plant  managers 
and  planning  bureaucrats.  Premier  Khru- 
shchev frequently  voiced  displeasure  with 
the  bureaucracy,  once  exploding  when  plan 
officials  stymied  programs  he  wanted  in 
chemicals  and  other  materials,  concentrating 
Instead  on  steel :  "Some  officials  have  put  on 
steel  blinkers;  they  do  eversrthing  as  they 
were  taught  in  their  day.  A  material  ap- 
pears which  Is  superior  to  steel  and  is 
cheaper  but  they  keep  on  shouting  'steel, 
steel.'  "  Premier  Khrushchev's  Impatience 
led  to  repeated  shakeups  in  the  Soviet 
planning  apparatus  during  his  tenure,  with- 
out, however,  producing  conspicuously  bet- 
ter results. 

Criticism  of  the  system  as  such  is  a  much 
more  recent  development,  dating  back  a  few 
years  at  the  most.  It  became  possible  only 
in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  post- 
Stalin  thaw.  Not  before  the  beginning  of 
the  1960's  did  academicians  and  other  com- 
mentators shed  doctrinal  shibboleths  and 
begin  to  write  about  economic  problems 
freshly  and  boldly. 

HOW  rr  STARTED 

The  pathbreaking  effort  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  deficiencies  of  Soviet  planning  was 
made  by  Dr.  Yevsei  G.  Liberman,  a  teacher 
at  the  Kharkov  Engineering  and  Economics 
Institute,  a  school  where  many  Soviet  man- 
agers are  trained.  Addressing  a  study  group 
at  the  Soviet  Aceidemy  of  Sciences  in  April 
1962,  Professor  Liberman  put  forth  a  num- 
ber of  suggestions  for  enlarging  the  operat- 
ing freedom  of  plant  managers.  He  also 
made  the  novel  proposal  that  an  enterprise's 
profitability  rate  replace  quota  fulfillment  as 
the  main  determinant  of  the  size  of  the  do- 
nuses  to  be  awarded  the  firm  and  its  workers. 
Subsequently  Invited  to  elaborate  on  his 
ideas  in  a  Pravda  article,  I>r.  Liberman  did  so 
in  September  1962.  Ever  since,  a  spirited  de- 
bate has  raged  between  Professor  Llberman's 
supporters  and  critics,  and  "Llbermanlsm ' 
has  become  a  byword  of  Soviet  dialog. 

Arguing  that  manaigers  have  a  much  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  plant  capabilities  than  do 
outsiders.  Professor  Liberman  suggested 
that  far  fewer  specific  instructions  be  hand- 
ed down  from  central  authorities.  While 
proposing  that  Gosplan  retain  authority  to 
set  targets  for  the  volume  and  composition 
of  production,  and  for  destination  and  date 
of  delivery,  he  recommended  that  managers 
be  left  free  to  decide  for  themselves  such 
matters  as  how  many  workers  to  hire,  what 
wages  to  pay,  what  capital  Investment  to  un- 
dertake, and  what  new  productive  tech- 
niques to  introduce.  By  Western  standards. 
of  course,  the  continued  setting  of  produc- 
tion quotas  and  production  makeup  by  Gos- 
plan is  still  severely  restrictive.  Actually  Dr. 
Liberman  appeared  to  be  hinting  at  the 
desirability  of  more  general  acceptance  by 
the  central  authorities  of  production  plans 
as  originally  proposed  at  the  plant  level.  To 
have  made  that  point  explicitly,  however. 
probably  would  have  been  to  tweak  tradi- 
tional doctrine  too  vigorovisly. 

Under  the  Liberman  plan,  an  enterprise 
would  still  have  to  fulfill  production  quotas 
to  be  eligible  for  bonuses,  but  the  size  of  the 
bonus  fund  would  be  determined  solely  by 
the  firm's  profitability  rate,  defined  as  the 
total  profit  of  the  firm  in  relation  to  its 
stcx:k  of  fixed  and  working  capital.  Man- 
agers thus  would  have  a  compelling  incentive 
to  use  Inputs  of  labor  and  materials  as  effi- 
ciently as  possible  and  also  would  be  dis- 
couraged from  requesting  more  capital  than 
is  actually  needed,  a  commonplace  tendency 

The  precise  size  of  a  firm's  bonus  would  be 
determined  by  its  profitability  rate  measured 
against  a  "profitability  norm."  Norms  wouW 
be  worked  out  for  each  branch  of  industry  on 
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the  basis  of  past  performance.  Once  estab- 
lished," each  would  remain  constant  for  a 
number  of  years  in  order  to  provide  the 
plant  manager  with  the  assurance  of  not 
being  penalized  with  a  higher  norm  should 
he  do  unusually  well  In  a  particular  year. 
To  stimulate  Innovation,  norms  would  be 
varied  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  new 
products  that  a  firm  was  trying  to  Introduce, 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  product 
change  usually  involves  temporary  cost  In- 
creases. To  discourage  output  of  poor  qual- 
ity. Professor  Liberman  proposed  that  only 
goods  actually  sold  be  allowed  to  figure  in 
profit  calculations.  The  value  of  merchan- 
dise rejected  by  customers  or  remaining  un- 
sold In  warehouses  would  be  omitted  from 
revenues. 

BLESSING    FROM    ON    HIGH 

The  elevation  of  profit  to  such  exalted 
status  had  the  predictable  result  of  bring- 
ing sharp  reaction  from  many  Soviet  tradi- 
tionalists. Adoption  of  the  Liberman 
scheme,  they  charged,  would  bring  on  an 
"anarchy  of  production"  and  scatter  through 
tlie  Soviet  economy  the  seeds  of  capitalism. 

But  there  was  favorable  reaction  as  well — 
and  enough  of  It  from  Influential  quarters 
to  provide  an  early  indication  that  Professor 
Liberman  wasn't  going  to  be  punished  for 
deviationist  heresy.  Prominent  economists, 
including  the  late  Vasily  S.  Nemchinov,  then 
head  of  the  Soviet  Academy's  Learned  Coun- 
cil for  Problems  of  Planning  and  Production, 
came  promptly  to  Dr.  Llberman's  defense. 
Indeed,  only  2  weeks  after  the  Pravda  ar- 
ticle appeared,  the  Council  Itself  went  on 
record  backing  "the  Kharkov  people's  ini- 
tiative and  I  recommending]  the  expansion 
of  experiments  along  these  lines  .  .  ."  Some 
supporters — Dr.  Nemchinov  being  one  of 
them — even  ventured  Into  sensitive  areas 
that  Professor  Liberman  had  gingerly  side- 
stepped, proposing  that  prices  be  permitted 
to  fluctuate  more  freely  and  that  plant  man- 
agers be  given  broad  leeway  to  negotiate 
terms  with  suppliers  and  customers. 

In  November  1962  Premier  Khrushchev 
entered  the  discussion.  Speaking  before  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party, 
he  called  for  sympathetic  study  of  Professor 
Llberman's  proposals,  asserted  that  profit 
at  the  enterprise  level  carried  great  signifi- 
cance as  an  efficiency  index,  and  specifically 
proposed  a  tryout  of  the  new  ideas  in  se- 
lected plants  and  industries.  To  legitima- 
tize this  thrust.  Premier  Khrushchev  re- 
minded the  delegates  of  Lenin's  counsel  that 
Communists  "be  able  if  necessary  to  learn 
from  the  capitalists,  to  adopt  whatever  they 
have  that  is  sensible  and  advantageous." 

Preparations  for  the  first  experiment  took 
more  than  a  year,  but  when  the  launching 
occurred— in  mid- 1964 — it  became  clear  that 
a  more  ambitious  course  had  been  charted 
than  even  Professor  Liberman  had  envi- 
sioned. Two  garment  makers,  Bolshevichka 
in  Moscow  and  Mayak  in  Gorky,  were  en- 
tirely relieved  of  centrally  planned  produc- 
tion goals  and  told  to  set  their  own,  based  on 
orders  from  retail  outlets.  In  line  with  Dr. 
Llberman's  principal  recommendation,  the 
managers  of  both  firms  were  told  that 
bonuses  would  depend  on  the  fulfillment  of 
contractual  obligations  and  the  achieved 
rate  of  profitability. 

Representatives  from  Bolshevichka  and 
Mayak  Immediately  began  negotiating  with 
retailers  as  to  the  quantity,  quality,  style, 
and  color  of  clothing  to  be  delivered.  Then, 
with  orders  on  hand,  plant  managers  drew 
up  plans  for  output  and  wrote  contracts  with 
suppliers. 

The  firms  had  their  ups  and  downs  with 
the  unusual  procedures.  Bolshevichka 
found  itself  squeezed  because  It  was  not  per- 
mitted to  raise  prices  enough  to  compen- 
fate  for  the  cost  increases  entailed  by  the 
Better  finishes  and  roomier  cuts  it  Introduced 
m  its  line.  Mayak  found  that  Its  suppliers— 
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whose  output  was  still  determined  by  plan — 
were  not  meeting  delivery  promises.  The 
Glukhov  Cotton  Combine,  for  instance,  de- 
livered fabrics  for  children's  raincoats  in  only 
4  colors  instead  of  the  12  ordered.  As  a  re- 
sult. Mayak  could  not  fill  orders  from  a  num- 
ber of  stores. 

Despite  such  difficulties,  both  clothing 
makers  fared  better  under  the  system  than 
they  had  previously.  Quality  improved,  and 
profits  and  bonuses  rose.  Store  managers 
also  were  pleased  because  they  could  order 
merchandise  their  customers  wanted. 

Premier  Khrushchev's  successors  have 
been  sufficiently  impressed  to  sanction  a 
broadening  of  the  experiment.  In  1965  some 
400  shoe  and  clothing  enterprises  will  switch 
to  the  new  market-oriented  arrangements, 
some  starting  this  month.  In  addition,  sup- 
pliers of  cloth  and  leather  are  also  being  in- 
cluded in  the  experiment,  apparently  in  re- 
sponse to  the  unsatisfactory  delivery  ex- 
perience encountered  by  both  Mayak  and 
Bolshevichka.  All  told,  by  the  end  of  this 
year  25  percent  of  clothing  factories,  28  per- 
cent of  shoe  plants,  18  percent  of  textile 
mills,  and  30  percent  of  leather  manufac- 
turers will  be  shifted  to  the  sales  and  profit 
criteria. 

That,  moreover,  is  not  likely  to  prove  the 
full  extent  of  the  shift.  Judging  from  the 
manner  in  which  Premier  Kosygin  has  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  spirit  of  Llbermanlsm. 
"It  Is  necessary,"  he  declared  last  December, 
"to  wage  a  resolute  struggle  against  those 
who  represent  didactic  management  of  the 
national  economy,  who  substitute  arrogant 
instructions  for  real,  businesslike  manage- 
ment *  *  •.  We  shall  take  the  path  of  plan- 
ning on  the  basis  of  orders  from  customers 
not  only  in  the  consiuner  goods  industries 
but  in  other  branches  of  the  economy  as 
well." 

EASTERN  EUROPE,  TOO 

Communist  willingness  to  experiment  with 
Western  business  techniques  is  not  limited 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  Eastern  Europe, 
where  economic  strain  and  planning  failures 
have  been  considerably  more  serious,  the 
winds  of  change  are  strong.  Conditions  vary 
greatly  from  country  to  country,  but  in  one 
degree  or  another  all  the  satellite  economies 
are  plagued  with  problems  of  Inefficiency  and 
low  quality. 

These  difficulties  have  produced  wide- 
spread disillusionment,  especially  in  the 
ranks  of  the  younger  Communists.  For 
many  Eastern  Europeans  the  Soviet  Union 
has  ceased  to  be  a  reliable  model  of  success, 
and  Soviet-style  planning  techniques  In  par- 
ticular have  come  to  be  sharply  criticized. 
The  example  of  Yugoslavia's  successful  de- 
finance  of  Moscow  encouraged  this;  so  did 
the  whole  process  of  "de-Stalinization," 
which  destroyed  the  notion  of  Soviet  infalli- 
bility in  interpreting  Marxist  doctrine.  Ad- 
ditionally, Red  China's  challenge  to  Soviet 
leadership  in  the  Communist  world  has  em- 
boldened Eastern  Europeans  increasingly  in 
recent  years  to  question  Soviet  ways  of  doing 
things. 

Most  of  the  satellites  have  begun  to  move 
toward  market-type  innovations.  The  bold- 
est steps  are  scheduled  In  Czechoslovakia  and 
East  Germany,  where  sweeping  reductions 
are  intended  In  the  power  of  planning  offi- 
cials. Over  a  wider  segment  of  these  econ- 
omies than  In  the  Soviet  Union,  business  en- 
terprises are  to  be  left  free  to  decide  what 
products  to  produce  and  how  to  produce 
them,  with  bonuses  to  depend  not  on  filling 
production  quotas  but  on  the  volume  of  profit 
earned.  The  Czechs  and  East  Germans, 
moreover,  are  going  further  than  the  Soviets 
with  respect  to  pricing.  They  intend  to  let 
prices  refiect  conditions  of  supply  and  de- 
mand more  accurately  than  they  have  In  the 
past.  East  Germany,  indeed,  already  has 
made(  major  price  adjustments  In  a  program 
beguA  a  year  ago. 


Elsewhere  in  east  EXiropean  countries,  sim- 
ilar possibilities  are  being  actively  discussed, 
but  policy  lines  have  not  firmed.  Poland  has 
started  to  employ  profit  incentives  experl-- 
mentally,  resurrecting  an  effort  that  actually 
began  In  1956  but  withered  away  In  doctrinal 
debate.  The  Bulgarians,  In  their  experiments 
with  profit  incentives,  are  focusing  on  the 
need  for  reducing  price  distortions  caused  by 
subsidies,  as  well  as  for  encouraging  enter- 
prises to  use  capital  more  prudently.  Their 
most  unorthodox  innovation  to  date  has  been 
the  Imposition  of  an  explicit  Interest  charge 
on  capital  supplied  to  enterprises  by  the 
state,  a  step  also  taken  by  the  Hungarians. 
Only  Albania  and  Rvunanla,  among  east 
European  countries,  remain  untouched  by 
the  new  wave. 

One  of  the  dividends  that  satellite  coun- 
tries hope  to  reap  from  an  upgrading  of  their 
economic  performance  Is  Increased  trade  with 
the  West.  Handicapped  in  meeting  world 
Industrial  standards,  east  Europeans  have 
been  forced  to  carry  on  most  of  their  trade 
among  themselves  and  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion— a  pattern  established  in  the  early  post- 
war years  when  Russia  was  seeking  to  make 
the  bloc  economically  self-sufficient. 

HOW  FAR   WILL  IT  CO? 

Neither  in  Russia  nor  In  the  other  bloc 
countries  is  It  possible  to  foresee  where  this 
experimentation  will  ultimately  lead.  Strong 
economic  pressures  argue  for  basic  and  last- 
ing change  in  the  cumbersome  apparatus  of 
planning,  but  these  pressures  seem  destined 
to  encounter  powerful  forces  of  resistance. 
The  fate  of  Poland's  earlier  reform  endeavca* 
testifies  to  the  likelihood  of  determined  op- 
position by  the  planning  bureaucracy.  So 
does  experience  In  Yugoslavia,  where  central 
planners  have  effectively  recaptured  much  of 
the  power  that  slipped  from  their  hands 
when  Marshal  Tito  launched  a  decentraliza- 
tion of  that  country's  econcwny. 

Even  more  basically,  the  new  direction  In 
Communist  economics  is  clouded  by  an  in- 
ner contradiction.  The  proponents  of 
change  want  to  use  the  guidance  which  mar- 
ket forces  can  offer,  but  allegiance  to  doc- 
trine makes  them  reluctant  to  have  the  state 
forgo  its  role  of  arbiter  in  deciding  what 
production  is  socially  desirable.  Professor 
Liberman  can  call  with  one  voice  for  broad 
managerial  freedom  and  with  another  for  de- 
termination by  Gosplan  of  the  volume  and 
composition  of  production. 

The  further  change  goes,  the  more  pointed 
the  contradictions  will  become.  Last  year's 
pilot  undertaking  in  the  Soviet  Union  with 
Bolshevichka  and  Mayak  drew  attention  to 
the  need  for  gerater  flexibility  in  pricing  and 
also  to  the  desirability  of  including  in  the 
venture  not  Just  producers  of  finished  goods 
but  their  suppliers  as  well.  This  year's 
broadened  program  Is  likely  to  show  that  the 
suppliers'  suppliers  ought  to  be  brought  in. 
Actually,  the  process  of  adaptation  has  no 
logical  place  to  stop. 

The  intrcxluction  of  market  concepts  has 
implications  for  human  resources  as  well  as 
for  material.  Soviet  workers  and  managerial 
personnel  have  enjoyed  considerable  Job  mo- 
bility since  the  end  of  the  Stalin  regime. 
High  turnover  rates,  in  fact,  present  serious 
operating  difficulties.  These  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  compounded  as  Soviet  enterprises 
cut  loose  from  planning  and  get  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  bonuses  on  the  basis  of  profit 
performance.  Successful  plants  will  tend  to 
attract  workers,  drawing  them  away  from 
plants  still  tied  to  other  bonus  systems.  This 
will  create  further  pressure  for  extension  of 
the  exp)erlment,  unless  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment reintroduces  stringent  limitations  on 
the  freedom  of  workers  to  move  from  Job  to 
Job. 

Such  possibilities  show  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  bloc  countries  are  embark- 
ing on  a  course  that  could  in  time  effect  pro- 
found changes  in  the  Communist  way  of  life. 
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As  yet,  however,  the  Implications  haven't 
been  squarely  faced  by  the  political  leaders 
and  Indeed  probably  haven't  been  fully  per- 
ceived. Mr.  Max  Frankel  of  the  New  York 
Times  reported  last  January  that  a  Czech 
economist  had  told  him:  "I  do  not  think  our 
politicians  realize  yet  that  the  reform  they 
have  reluctantly  accepted  can  succeed  only 
if  it  turns  into  a  revolution  that  will  sweep 
away  the  faiths  of  a  lifetime." 

As  realization  sets  in,  resistance  to  reform 
is  likely  to  harden.  It  can  hardly  escape  the 
governments  of  the  CkDmmunist  countries 
that  by  surrendering  even  partial  control  of 
the  economy  they  will  also  be  giving  up  a 
significant  {>art  of  their  political  leverage. 

This  raises  the  question :  why  have  the 
Communist  states  admitted  the  entering 
wedge?  Perhaps  the  answer  lies  in  economic 
pressures  even  greater  than  those  which  are 
apparent  from  the  outside,  and  in  a  greater 
political  need  to  satisfy  public  impatience 
for  the  good  things  of  life.  This  in  turn 
makes  it  at  least  conceivable  that  the  Ineffi- 
ciencies of  centralized  planning  almost  cer- 
tain to  multiply  as  the  Communist  economies 
grow  In  size  and  complexity,  will  compel  an 
Increasing  tolerance  of  ideas  and  methods 
essentially  alien  to  the  Marxist  tradition. 

While  the  natural  Inclination  In  the  West 
is  to  hope  for  such  a  development,  the  con- 
sequences for  East-West  relationships 
wouldn't  necessarily  be  all  favorable.  Proflt- 
oriented  Communist  economies  would  very 
likely  experience  more  rapid  increases  In 
national  wealth  than  are  now  the  case.  They 
might  settle  down  to  enjoy  it  and  might  also 
take  advantage  of  their  enhanced  ability  to 
expand  trade  with  the  West.  They  might,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  emboldened  to  new  bellig- 
erence This  Is  but  one  of  the  many  im- 
ponderables that  make  the  changes  in  com- 
munism important  and  intriguing. 


(Prom  the  Harvard  Business  Review, 
May- June  1965] 
Communism's    New    Economics    Leans    To- 
ward Such  Heresies  as  the  Profit  Motive 
AND  Customer   Satisfaction 

(By  Ernest  Conine) 

If  a  Marxist  Rip  Van  Winkle  arose  today 
from  even  5  years  of  sleep  and  looked  at  the 
Communist  world  around  him.  he  would 
doubt  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses — 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  trying  a  new  system 
of  economic  planning  which  Is  based,  of  all 
things,  on  the  profit  motive — and  the  odd 
notion  that  factories  should  produce  to 
satisfy  their  customers. 

In  Poland  the  regime  decided  early  this 
year  to  go  Into  business  with  Krupp.  West 
Germany's  Impeccably  "capitalist"  indus- 
trial giant.  Under  an  agreement  negotiated 
In  January.  Krupp  would  provide  equipment 
and  know-how;  the  Communist  government 
would  supply  the  real  estate  and  labor.  They 
would  split  the  profits  from  sales  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

A  group  of  American  businessmen  re- 
turned from  a  Moscow  visit  with  the  im- 
pression that  Premier  Alexel  Kosygin  might 
welcome  under  certain  conditions  similar 
U.S.  Joint  ventures  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Yugoslavia  Is  encouraging  establishment 
of  privately  owned  bars  and  inns  to  serve 
foreign  tourists  along  the  beautiful  Adriatic 
seacoast.  Marshal  Tito  himself  holds  that 
strikes  are  not  a  crime  against  the  state — 
If  such  'work  stoppages"  are  directed  against 
the  excesses  of  factory  managers,  and  not 
against  the  regime. 

The  Hungarian  Chamber  of  Commerce 
sa3rs.  "It  Is  urgently  necessary  that  well- 
tralned  experts  should  pursue  advertising 
careers "  so  that  advertisements  aimed  at 
promoting  export  sales  will  be  more  effec- 
tive. 

As  these  examples  suggest,  the  passion  for 
economic  betterment  is  a  strong  factor  in 
the  waves  of  change  which  are  now  sweeping 


over  the  Moscow-alined  portion  of  the  Com- 
munist world. 

The  reforms  in  the  structure  and  manage- 
ment of  Communist  economies  will,  gener- 
ally speaking,  increase  their  abilities  and 
desires  to  trade  with  the  West.  Thus  they 
are  of  significance  to  anyone  contemplating 
business  in  those  countries. 

In  fact,  if  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  East 
European  allies  ever  evolve  into  a  semblance 
of  parliamentary  democracy — truly  at  peace 
with  the  West — their  peoples  will  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  reform-minded  econo- 
mists who  helped   light  the  way. 

Thus  far.  despite  some  liberalization. 
Western-style  freedoms  are  no  more  than  a 
gleam  in  the  eyes  of  the  hopeful.  Poland, 
once  the  freest  of  all  the  Communist  re- 
gimes, is  now  pressing  a  new  campaign 
against  the  Catholic  Church,  reducing  con- 
tacte  of  its  citizens  with  foreigners,  and  fur- 
ther restricting  the  free  expression  of  its 
writers.  Rumania,  while  carrying  on  an  en- 
couraging flirtation  with  the  West,  remains 
a  tightly  controlled  police  state.  The  Soviet 
citizen,  while  allowed  more  liberties  and 
consumer  goods  than  before,  lives  In  an  at- 
mosphere which  seems  repressive  even  to 
visiting  Communists. 

To  appreciate  the  potential  effects  of  the 
changes  now  taking  place,  it  is  necessary  to 
look  at  what  went  before. 

command  economy 

Russian  communism,  as  conceived  by 
Lenin  and  carried  on  in  its  essentials  by  his 
successors,  was  first  of  all  a  system  for  seiz- 
ing power,  and  then  for  maintaining  it,  in 
a  nation  which  occupies  8.5  million  square 
miles,  or  one-seventh  of  the  earth's  land 
surface. 

The  command  economy  which  is  now  un- 
der broad  attack  was  a  natural  part  of  the 
pyramidic  structure  that  sought  to  con- 
centrate all  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
men  at  the  top. 

Rapid  industrialization 
In  its  essentials  the  centralized  planning 
system  was  born  more  than  three  decades  ago 
when  the  Soviet  Union  was  a  backward  land 
whose  leaders  were  determined  to  marshal 
the  nation's  resources,  and  regiment  Its  peo- 
ple, for  the  most  rapid  industrialization  pos- 
sible. 

Huge  Investments  were  essential.  Since 
the  Industrial  base  was  small,  and  availabil- 
ity of  foreign  capital  very  limited,  capital 
was  generated  by  holding  down  consump- 
tion— that  is.  by  keeping  factory  wages  and 
farm  prices  at  an  appallingly  low  level  over 
a  sustained  period. 

As  a  result,  the  Soviet  Union's  rate  of  gross 
Investment  usually  has  run  about  25  to  30 
percent  of  gross  national  product,  compared 
with  about  20  percent  In  the  United  States. 
Further,  Investment  has  been  mainly  con- 
centrated In  heavy  Industry,  with  agricul- 
ture and  consumer  goods  Industries  getting 
the  crumbs  from  the  table.  Even  with  heavy 
Industry,  the  Kremlin's  allocation  of  re- 
sources has  favored  the  "leading  sectors"  of 
the  economy — those  singled  out  for  their 
Importance  to  the  state's  Industrial  and 
military  power.  Under  Stalin,  the  priority 
areas  were  electric  power,  steel,  and  ma- 
chine building.  Khrushchev  broadened  the 
list  to  Include  petroleum,  natural  gas,  and 
chemicals. 

The  central  planners  assigned  production 
targets  on  the  basis  of  national  goals  and  the 
estimated  ability  of  the  economy  to  meet 
them.  At  the  factory  level,  managers  were 
told  what  to  produce  and  in  what  quantity. 
They  had  little  or  no  voice  in  the  setting  of 
prices,  which  often  bore  no  relationship  to 
costs  or  other  economic  factors.  Generally, 
the  managers  could  not  choose  their  own 
suppliers.  And  they  could  not  make  Inde- 
pendent decisions  on  whether  to  modernize 
their  plants.     All  these  matters  were  handled 


by  administrative  orders  from  the  plannlne 
bureaucracy. 

This  Is  essentially  the  system  of  econoinic 
management  which  Stalin  imposed  on  East- 
ern Europe  after  World  War  II  and  Khnj- 
shchev  inherited  when  he  came  to  power  a 
decade  ago. 

The  example  of  Russia,  and  later  China 
offers  convincing  proof  that  a  backward  coun- 
try  can  Industrialize  with  impressive  speed 
If  It  will  force  Its  citizens  to  do  what  no 
people  have  ever  done  voluntarily:  endure 
grinding  poverty  and  regimentation  in  order 
to  maintain  a  high   Investment  rate. 

Built-in  defects 

The  Soviet  Union  is  easily  the  world's 
second-ranking  industrial  power  today,  in 
recent  years,  however,  the  Kremlin  has  been 
Jolted  by  a  slowing  growth  rate  into  realizing 
that  the  command  system  of  economic  plan- 
ning has  built-in  defects  which  render  It 
obsolete  in  the  mature  economy  which  the 
U.S.S.R.  now  has. 

The  first  problem  of  the  planners  is  the 
sheer  size  of  the  present-day  Soviet  economy 
There  are  200.000  industrial  establishments 
producing  some  20  million  different  Items. 
Obviously,  the  central  planners  cannot  even 
attempt  to  cope  with  them  all.  Gosplan  In 
Moscow  plans  the  output  of  18,000  key  Items 
only  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  total.  A 
crazy  quilt  of  subordinate  and  supplementary 
planning  agencies,  several  layers  thick,  con- 
cerns Itself  with  most  of  the  rest. 

It  has  been  suggested,  not  entirely  In  Jest, 
that  the  volume  of  planning  work  will  In- 
crease 36-fold  by  1980  unless  the  system  Is 
changed,  and  every  adult  In  the  Russian  pop- 
ulation will  be  employed  in  the  planning 
apparatus. 

Thus  the  regime  has  been  unable  to  main- 
tain the  iron  grip  over  the  economy  which 
it  wants. 

Industrial  managers  are  rewarded  for  their 
production  volume,  not  excuses.  When  sup- 
ply shortages  occur  and  a  halt  In  production 
Is  threatened,  the  Soviet  executive  knows 
that  legal  channels  will  be  too  slow.  So  he 
sends  out  tolkachl.  or  expediters,  to  obtain 
the  needed  materials  outside  normal  chan- 
nels— by  bribery  If  necessary. 

The  Soviet  "command  economy"  probably 
would  not  work  at  all  without  the  flexibility 
Introduced  by  these  gray  market  transac- 
tions. But  they  encourage  corruption  and 
erode  the  power  of  the  planners  to  allocate 
resources  according  to  national  priorities. 

SERIOUS    distortions 

Most  serious  of  all  are  the  distortions 
created  by  the  system  of  "material  incen- 
tives."  and  by  the  closely  related  absence  of 
feedback  from  customer  to  producer. 

Material  incentives 

Factory  managers  and  workers  receive  bo- 
nuses above  their  base  pay  when  production 
targets  are  exceeded.  These  targets  normal- 
ly are  expressed  In  tons  or  units  of  produc- 
tion, with  unintended  results. 

When  orders  are  given  In  units  of  weight. 
managers  flnd  It  easiest  to  meet  the  plan 
by  making  goods  unnecessarily  heavy.  Air- 
craft designer  O,  K.  Antonov,  in  a  series  of 
Izvestla  articles  which  began  on  November 
22.  1961.  told  how  a  Leningrad  paper  plant 
made  its  product  as  thick  as  possible,  with 
a  resulting  waste  per  machine  equivalent 
to  3  million  square  meters  of  paper  annually 
The  humor  magazine  Krokodil  carried  a  car- 
toon showing  a  nail  factory  which  overful- 
filled its  target  by  producing  one  huge  nai! 
the  size  of  the  plant. 

If  the  planners  expressed  the  target  in 
square  meters  of  paper  or  In  number  of  nails. 
however,  the  opposite  distortion  would  oc- 
cur: the  factories  would  turn  out  paper  that 
was  too  thin,  and  nails  in  small  sizes  only. 

With  incentives  keyed  to  volume  of  pro- 
duction, the  emphasis  Is  on  quantity  at  the 
expense  of  quality.     Soviet  press  reports  In- 
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dlcate  that  repair  of  existing  machine  tools  buy  obviously  worthless  items.     During  the  managers,  and  he  proposed  that  an  element 

occupies  3.5  times  as  many  people  as  are  em-  first  half  of  1963.  65  percent  of  all  the  foot-  of    competition    be    Introduced    by    having 

ployed  in  machine  tool  production.    At  any  wear   received    at    the   Volvograd    wholesale  factories  submit  tenders  to  Gosplan  specify- 

given  time,  40  percent  of  all  motor-driven  ve-  base  was  rejected  outright.     At  one  factory  ing  quality  and  delivery  dates  for  goods  to 

hides  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  idle  awaiting  95  percent  of  men's  overcoats  were  returned  be  produced.    Gosplan  would  allot  contracts 

repairs.  ^y   ^^^  trading  network,  and  another  pro-  to  the  factories  making  the  most  attractive 

Frequently,  the  incentives  actively  encour-  duced  nothing  but  rejects  for  4  months.  offers,    and    these    then    would    have    broad 

age  waste  and  inefficiency.    Mining  installa-  Surpltos    stocks    of    unsold    shoes    alone  freedom  to  manage  their  own  affairs.    Prices 

lions  have  been  known  to  add  barren  rock  reached  a  value  of  3  billion  rubles  ($3.3  bil-  for  the  most  important  items  would  be  fixed. 

to  ore  in  order  to  get  credit  for  increased  Hon).  But  factories  could  refuse  contracts  where 

production.     Antonov  told  of  a  ball  bearing  Khrushchev  tinkered  with  Incentives,  and  the  price  was  too  low — a  concept  which,  if 

plant  which  could  double  the  working  life  reorganized  the  management  of  Industry  sev-  accepted,  would  put  unprecedented  limits  on 

of  its  product — but  didn't,  through  fear  that  eral  times  without  really  changing  it.    And,  Gosplan's  authority. 

demand  would  be  cut  in  half,  and  the  income  finally,  capital  Investments  in  consumer  in-  Another  venerated  academician,  automa- 

of  everyone  at  the  factory  reduced.  dustries  were  stepped  up.     In  fact,  for  the  tion    expert    Victor    Trapeznikov,    followed 

The  Soviet  incentive  system  creates  a  re-  first   time,   the   scheduled   growth   rate   for  with  a  suggestion  that  the  old  administra- 

sistance    to    technological    Innovation,    too.  light  industry  is  higher  than  for  heavy  in-  tive     planning     methods     be     replaced     by 

Managers  are  hesitant  to  shutdown  produc-  dustry  In  several  of  the  Soviet  republics.  financial  levers  of  control,  including  variable 

tion  lines  for  retooling,   or   Installation   of  However,   the  regime  can  only  go  so  far  taxes,  fines,  and  a  system  of  Incentives  tied 

new     equipment,     because     tme     downtime  in  that  direction,  and  in  the  "chemicaliza-  to  profits,  plus  a  "fiexible  system  of  prices." 

would  mean   lost   bonuses.     Production   of  tion"  of  agriculture  started  by  Khrushchev,  Where   Trapeznikov    merely   advocated    a 

high-speed  oil  drills  was  delaVpd  for  years  without  cutting  into  funds  available  for  de-  more  flexible  system  of  administered  prices 

for  this  reason.  fense  and  space.  still  set  by  the  planners,  an  official  of  the 

In  the  West,  customer  reaction  acts  as  a  The  evidence  is  strong,  therefore,  that  the  Moscow  Automobile  Factory  proposed   that 

healthy  corrective.     The  buyers  may  switch  Kremlin  leaders  finally  tiu-ned  to  basic  re-  prices  between  factories  and  trade  networks 

to  another  supplier,  or  at  least  return  faulty  form  of  the  planning  system  in  an  almost  be    fixed    by    mutual    agreement — in    other 

goods,  thus  punishing  the  errant  producer  desperate  effort  to  stretch  out  available  re-  words,  determined  by  the  market. 

in  his  pocketbook.    Alternatively,  the  shoddy  sources  without  sacrificing  the  big-power  am-  initial  stevs 

producer  might  lose  out  to  foreign  competi-  bltions  of  the  Soviet  elite. 

^jQjj  -  Experiments   had   been   quietly   underway 

Historlcallv.  however,   feedback  has   been  reform   movement  gmce  shortly  after  Liberman's   1962  article 

totally  missing  in  the  Soviet  system.     The  ^^    September   9,    1962,    the    Communist  to  test  his  ideas  In  practice.    But  it  was  not 

customer  faced  a  monopoly  situation  where  Party  newspaper  Pravda  caused  a  sensation  until  May  1964  that  evidence  came  that  the 

he  had  no  meaningful   choice  of  suppliers.  ^V  publishing  an  article  by  Prof.  Yevsei  G.  regime  had  really  made  the  momentous  decl- 

In  the  sellers'  market  which  perpetually  ex-  Liberman  of  the  Kharkov  Engineering  and  sion   to   abandon   the   command   .•system   of 

isted.  faulty  merchandise   was   better  than  Economics  Institute.  management    in    at    least    a    part    of    the 

none,   and   accordingly    was    rarely   refused.  Liberman  proposals  economy — and   that   the   reforms   would   go 

Even  when  goods  were  completely  unusable.  He   suggested   that   the   central   planners  ^?I°^^  F^^  J^Z^^'^^^t^;..  '^^  r^°^^^^; 

incomes   of   workers   and   managers   at   the  continue  to  set  targets  for  volume  and  as-  ''^^^^^    ^"^    Mayak    clothing    factories,    in 

guilty  plants  were  unaffected.  sortment    of    production,    and    for    delivery  ^T.u^lluS^lJ^^^ZZ^r^l^Z'^^LT^^^^ 

Because  of  the  overall  attempt  at  autarky,  dates.     Most   other    decisions-such   as   the  *  „T  i?"^^^  ,^  «  ?ft  r^^^;HMc»,  h  ,^  .hI 

foreign  trade  has  been  too  small  to  act  as  a  number  of  workers  to  be  hired,  wages  paid,  fl^^'n  ^^^"'''^  \°/  ^^^^'^  published  in  the 

stimulant  to  quality  of  domestic  production,  and  production  techniques  to  be  employed—          .^°t^i  ,X^^r  «„f„„f av-^h  ,« 

Growth  slowdown  would  be  made  by  the  plant  managersi  said  „  J°^L!2^  hv  Ivf.  ?.ntrl,    .,«n   nn   ti. 

Tihprman                J          r                   o      >  money   terms   bv   the   central   plan   on  the 

All  these  failings  have  existed  in  varying      '^  T^t.»ifti,'.»    r.,.^rr.u,r^.    t       v.  *u basis  of  an  analysis  of  such  factors  as  In- 

degrees    throughout    the    Soviet    era.      But  ^^^^'^"it^r^  ^n.^n^  hJh  t    ^rJfi.    h»^    !  crease  of  population,  purchasing  power  and 

there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Kremlin  lead-  .l^^i^.Taw^^!  nr.fft?  .^^      ^    ?     ^t    T  the  share  of  mcome  that  goes  to  buy  clothes, 

ershlp  considered  any  radical  solutions  until  J'J^^,,^}^}'^I,.^}^l^l\°^^-J^^^                         ,*^;  and  raw  material  resources.     The  plan  does 

it  dawned  on  them  that  the  highly  vaunted  ^e"«ve     and    what  is  good  for  society  should  ^^^  ^^                ^^^^                           ^ 

economic  growth  was  slowing.  ^^  good  for  each  factory.       The  enterprise  j^      factories    are   to    out   out      These   are 

Thf.   dPriininP'    infiiic:triai%rnwth    rntP    Iq  would  not  be  paid  for  unsalable  Or  rejected  ^".      ,  f ^   .       are    lo    pui    oui.      inese    are 

inc   aeciming   maustriai   growtn    rate   is  __, ,_     with  ..k^^^,,  r,^^H„„+i«,.,  *i,„o  >»rf,.„  stipulated   in  contracts  between  shops  and 

reflected   in  these  official    figures  from   the  B°«"*s.    With  shoddy  production  thus  reduc-  factories      Prices  are  snecified  in   the  con- 

D.S.S.R.  Central  Statistical  Administration:  [^f   P^^f*"'    *^"^    ^°"^^    ^^    ^^    Incentive  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  of  average  prices  fixed 

Percent  Speculation  that  Pravda  would  not  have  ^^  Government  price  lists,  but  taking  into 

1959 11.0  published   the  Liberman  proposals  without  consideration  the  newness  of  the  item,  its 

I960-  — 10.0  high-level  support  was  borne  out  2  months  attractiveness,    convenience,    packaging   and 

1961--- 9.2  later  when  Khrushchev  personally  endorsed  ^°°°'               ^^  ^  .^  ^  ..^^                    ,     , 

1962 9.  5  some  of  the  ideas,  and  called  for  experiments  ,  Liberman  added  that  "the  success  of  a  fac- 

1963 8.5  to  test  them  in  practice.    A  public  debate-  tory's  work  is  Judged    first,  by  how  well  its 

1964 7.1  unprecedented   in   the   Soviet   Union   for   a  '^^;[^^i!"  ^'''''  ^^"P/'  ^^  *^*  P'J^V^''!!.- 

mitt.pr   nf   ciiph    crravftir     tViproiir>r,r.    onciiort  O^  October  20.  1964,  Only  a  Week  after  the 

Since  the  1963  agricultural  failures  are  not  ^'Vj^'^soLt  n^e  J        ^~          ^  'all  of  Khrushchev,  the  Kremlin  announced 

included  m  the  above  figures,   the  drop   in  '",J^|  ™"  PJJf^,                  communist  stvle  that  principles  developed  in  the  Bolshevlch- 

Russla's  overall  economic  growth  rate  would  market  economv  hal  come  to^  knov^n  a!  l^a-Mayak  experiments  would  be  extended  by 

be  even  greater.     Thl.  makes  it  likely  that  l^LTber^nrnism^'       iJ     f?ct      however      the  niid-1965  to  one-third  of  all  the  footwear  and 

the  Soviet  union's  GNP  Is  now  growing  more  Rharkr  professor's   proposals   oToved   ell-  clothing  factories  in  the  country. 

w'eLed"  °"""  "  "  """'"  -ethodology  JJJ^^;^ ^a^ed  with  sSme' of  tho^e  thtt  later  ^--^e^  kosygin.  assumed  to  have  been  an 

if  ^^°-  nniirpri  onto  thP  nn^PK  nf  Prnvrin  nnrt  TTnm  influential    Supporter    Of    Llbermamsm    all 

The  slowdown  came  as  the   Soviets  were  ^°^^^f^  °"*°  ^^^  P^^^^  °^  ^'^^^'^^  *°^  ^°'^-  along,  has  made  It  clear  he  Intends  to  pursue 

lacing  serious  strains  on  their  resources  as  '  -  '        Fniimn:,-n  •^.nn^^tinr,^  the   matter.     He   told   the   Supreme   Soviet 

a  result  of  the  competing  demands  of  de-  touowup  suggesiions  ^^  December  1964  that  "there  1m  an  urgent 

fense.  fpace  explorition.  heavy  industry,  for-  Khrushchev    himself    had    observed    that  ^^^^  ^^  compile  plans  for  the  pJoductlon  of 

eignaid.  and  the  rising  expectations  of  Soviet  "without  a  correct  solution  of  the  problem  consumer  goods  on  the  basis  of  Vders  from 

consumers.  of    price    fixing    and    without    scientifically  customers,  taking  into  account  the  establish- 

Surpluses  and  scarcities  J'^tVT.tL^.   d^^^tT  n    t^p  'n'^nn^i^^  .^  '^^'^t  of  direct  ties  between  industrial  enter- 

'^^   the  serious  defects   in   the   planning   of  ►,-»__-  „^h  ^r-a^^  r^rcantr,ai-ir^T,a  ■• 

Planning    failures    were    most    shockinglv      production. Many  other  contributors  ^^gurine Vhe^enX^ 

Udent  in  the  consumer  goods  field,  where  to  the  debate  made  the  same  point,  in  terms  ^r^DcSals     there    SLSlsaK?eem^^^^ 

rnSevlTe  sc'rciuis'""  ^^'^   '^  ''^'  ""^  "\^  Tl'  ^'T  T\  T  ^f^  'TrT..  wSS'ihe\^?houTd"beTplied   "hea^y  '^ 

unoeiievabie  scarcities.  i.   s.   Malyshev,  first  deputy  cnief  of  the  „         ,.   j^{  industrv      But  Kosveln  noted 

in^':  3^?;  °?  '^^'^^y  '!•  ^r'-  '^f  '^r'^.'^'  Statistical  Administration,  called  for  ^^,  "le  fha,l  ?ake  t^e  path  o^^ning  o1 

lOO^^s^r/t.     ,  ^.  r^  I'f  k^,k"^  t°."^7  abandonment  of  the  system  whereby  pr  ces  ^^^^  ^asis  of  orders  from  customers  not  only 

nStSfiS^f'v!      fw         ,f  ^     l".^'-  k",k'  ?f  ^"  "r  ?-    to  accomplish  political  objec-  j^   ^j^^    consumer   goods   industries   but   in 

h!e  no?  iir          N'T""'^;i"T!'"?'^  ''T-    Anotner  official  sugges^d  free  buying  other  branches  of  the  economy  as  well."   Ex- 

nre  nrSlucl^.  nn^^nf  H^             h'^^h    -^^h^  ^"'^  f^     ^^   °^   consumer   goods   in   surplus  ^menU  are  reported  underlay  in  the  coal 

>ire  producing  onlv  high  power  bulbs.      Other  supplv.  ili„i„„  „„.^  „„„rf„^«.w»,„  i„H,,et^»,o 

items  m  short  supply,   at  one  time  or  an-  In    Mav    1964,    respected    academician    V.  "^^''^  ^"'^  engineering  industries, 

other.  Include  razor  blades,  kitchen  utensils.  Nemchlnov   Joined   the   fray   with    a   direct  revisionist   opposition 

and  pillows.  attack  on  the  command  economy  as  Stalin  Will   this   revolution   In   Communist   eco- 

Clothing  supplies  meanwhile  have  at  least  understood  it.    He  called  for  an  end  to  the  nomlc   management   survive   the   inevitable 

reached  the  point  where  the  people  will  not  multiplicity  of  directives  which  smothered  counterattacks   from   conservative   planners 
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and  others  with  a  vested  Interest  In  the  cen- 
tralized system?  If  so.  can  the  regime's 
effective  control  over  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources survive?  Will  decentralization  In 
economic  decisionmaking  be  followed  by  de- 
centralization In  political  decisionmaking? 

Critics'  ammunition 

The  answers  to  such  questions  are  of  ma- 
jor significance  to  the  western  businessman 
engaged  in  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc,  or 
planning  to  engage  In  trade,  and  are  of  even 
more  vital  concern  to  Government  policy- 
makers who  hope  to  encourage  liberalization 
within  the  bloc. 

Certainly,  there  will  be  opposition  to  the 
reforms. 

New  York  Times  correspondent  Theodore 
Shabad  reported  from  Moscow  In  October 
1964  that  the  Soviet  Finance  Ministry  was 
opposing  Llbermanlsm  on  grounds  It 
smacked  of  capitalism  and  In  practice  led  to 
higher  costs.  The  same  month,  a  Pravda 
article  complained  that  the  planning  bu- 
reaucracy In  Lvov  was  obstructing  the  ad- 
justment of  clothing  production  plans  to 
consumer  demand.  More  of  the  same  kind 
of  rearguard  action  can  be  expected. 

Liberman  has  argued  that  the  reforms  ac- 
tually strengthened  central  planning,  be- 
cause the  new  approach  "frees  the  planning 
bodies  of  detailed  control,  permitting  them 
to  concentrate  on  planning  technological 
progress  and  scientific  research." 

The  regime  obviously  hopes  so.  But  prob- 
lems suggest  themselves. 

First.  It  Is  hard  to  see  how  profitability  can 
be  a  reliable  criterion  of  performance  unless 
it  Is  based  on  prices  which  reflect  economic 
reality.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  well  the 
Soviet  price  reforms  meet  this  need.  If  costs 
are  to  be  the  major  factor — assuming  they 
can  be  accurately  determined — It  seems  that 
widely  varying  prices  for  the  same  Items  will 
result,  because  some  factories  have  better 
access  than  others  to  skilled  labor  and  raw 
materials.  Nor  can  the  Interplay  of  supply 
and  demand  give  the  final  answer  In  cases 
where  monopoly  or  near  monopoly  exists. 

Whatever  prices  are  adopted,  some  fac- 
tories win  prove  unprofitable.  If  they  are 
subsidized,  the  whole  objective  of  the  plan- 
ning reforms  Is  undermined.  But  if  the 
market  is  really  allowed  to  rule  and  these 
enterprises  are  closed,  the  regime  must  deal 
with  the  Inevitable  disruptions  which  will 
follow:  unemployment  and.  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, loss  of  production  and  loss  of  Invest- 
ment. Nothing  In  a  Soviet  bureaucrats  ex- 
perience prepares  him  for  such  a  thing. 

Thus  the  Internal  critics  are  not  likely  to 
lack  ammunition  for  their  counterattacks. 

SATELLtTE  PROGRAMS 

Hints  as  to  what  Is  at  stake  In  the  Soviet 
Union  can  be  gleaned  from  an  examination 
of  events  In  Eastern  Europe,  where  all  the 
erstwhile  satellites,  except  Albania  and  Ru- 
mania, are  busily  Installing  a  "socialist  mar- 
ket economy."  or  at  least  talking  about  It. 

Their  experience  Indicates  that  relaxation 
of  centralized  economic  controls,  accom- 
panied as  it  is  by  denunciation  of  central- 
ized authority,  does  Indeed  create  an  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  liberalization  In  the 
cultural  and  political  fields.  But  It  also  car- 
ries the  lesson  that  resistance  develops,  and. 
in  the  end.  the  older  generation  of  party 
leadership  will  not  wlUmgly  surrender  its 
ultimate  powers  of  dictatorship. 

His%Q(ical  cycle 

The  first  revl  lonlst  was  Tito's  Yugoelavla. 
which  was  expelled  from  the  Soviet  fold  over 
15  years  ago  and  committed  such  heresies  as 
returning  80  percent  of  agriculture  to  pri- 
vate ownership,  accepting  foreign  aid  from 
the  West,  and  granting  considerable  auton- 
omy In  economic  decisionmaking  to  factory 
level  workers'  councils  elected  by  the  work- 
ers.   The  regime  has  relied  mostly  on  finan- 


cial and  tax  levers,  plus  Influence  exercised 
through  the  Communist  Party  and  the  trade 
unions,  to  maintain  central  direction  of  the 
economy. 

Poland  seemed  set  to  follow  the  Tltolst 
example  In  1956  when  Wladyslaw  Gomulka 
faced  down  Khrushchev  and  asserted  Po- 
land's right  to  Its  own  "road  to  socialism." 
Farms  were  decollectlvlzed  and.  amidst  talk 
of  interest  rates  and  profitability,  a  start 
was  made  toward  decentralization  of  plan- 
ning for  Industry.  But  the  latter  experiment 
was  dropped  when  Gomulka  felt  secure 
enough  to  throw  liberalization  into  reverse. 

A  similar  fate  befell  premature  decentral- 
ization In  Czechoslovakia  In  1958. 

Several  factors  combined  to  bring  the 
question  of  planning  reform  to  the  fore  once 
ag£iln  In  the  last  2  years. 

Time  and  the  "de-Stalinization"  encour- 
aged by  Khrushchev  In  Eastern  Europe  swept 
out  the  more  dogmatic  dictators,  except  In 
Czechoslovakia  and  E&st  Germany,  and 
brought  a  new  spirit  of  experimentation 
even  to  those  two  countries.  As  a  result  of 
the  split  with  Pelplng.  which  flared  Into  the 
open  In  late  1961  and  1962.  Moscow  once 
again  recognized  Yugoslavia  as  a  bona  fide 
Communl-st  country — thus  legitimatizing 
discussion  of  the  Yugoslav  heresies  In  plan- 
ning. Finally,  the  command  system  of  eco- 
nomic management  repeated  the  same  cycle 
In  Eastern  Europe  as  In  Russia  itself:  Im- 
pressive economic  growth,  accompanied  by 
distortions  which  ultimately  threatened 
stagnation. 

Decentralized  approaches 

A  Polish  economist  told  me,  during  a  1964 
visit  to  Warsaw,  that  Llberman's  "Ideas  were 
not  new  to  us.  But  their  publication  created 
an  easier  atmosphere  for  our  own  proposals." 
While  the  Poles  led  In  the  discussion  phase 
for  a  time.  It  Is  East  Germany  and  Czecho- 
slovakia which  have  undertaken  the  most 
all-embracing  reforms  announced  thus  far. 

They  have  launched  similar  programs  to 
decentralize  economic  planning  and  sub- 
stitute the  Indirect  levers  of  price  and  credit 
policies  for  detailed  central  directives.  In- 
vestments must  be  paid  for  mostly  out  of  the 
enterprises'  own  funds  In  order  to  discour- 
age waste  of  capital  goods.  Credit  will  be 
available  under  conditions  fixed  by  the  State, 
thus  giving  the  central  planners  a  lever  for 
regulating  the  relative  growth  of  different 
Industries  and  areas.  The  State  will  con- 
tinue to  make  direct  Investments  for  hlgh- 
prlorlty  major  projects. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  Czech  and  East  Ger- 
man programs  appear  to  parallel  the  Soviet 
reform  movement.  But  their  commitment 
to  apply  the  reforms  to  heavy  as  w^ll  as  light 
Industry  seems  stronger,  and.  where  Moscow 
has  treaded  gingerly  on  the  subject  of  in- 
terest rates.  East  Germany  plans  to  adopt 
a  system  of  "capital  levies"  within  2  years. 

Unlike  the  Soviets,  the  Czechs  frankly  rec- 
ognize that.  If  the  new  system  is  to  work, 
the  old  style  Industrial  managers  who  have 
little  qualification  beyond  a  party  card  and 
a  loud  voice  will  have  to  be  weeded  out. 

Observing  that  a  third  of  the  enterprise 
rr  anagers  have  only  elementary  schooling,  an 
article  In  Kulturny  Zlvot  on  January  16. 
ires,  claimed  the  State  could  save  "hundreds 
of  millions"  merely  by  dismissing  mar.a<?ers 
guilty  of  "favoritism.  Intrigues.  Intimida- 
tion •  "  *  and  creating  an  atmosphere  of 
fear  and  overcautlousness."  Calling  for  de- 
velopment of  better  trained  and  more  flexible 
managers,  the  author  said  "creative  thinking 
cannot  simply  be  commanded."  This  Is  a 
more  revolutionary  concept  than  it  sounds 
to  uninitiated  western  ears. 

Trade  attitudes 
The  most  striking  difference  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  ex-satellltes  lies  in  their 
attitudes  toward  trade  with  the  West — and 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  latter  to  embrace 
new  forms  of  interbloc  cooperation. 


In  Stalin's  day.  the  Soviet  Union  aimed 
at  making  the  Communist  bloc  basically  geif. 
sufficient.  Bloc  members  produced  largely 
for  their  own  collective  needs.  Western 
goods  and  equipment  were  bought  when 
Russian  indvistry  could  not  produce  what 
was  needed,  or  the  planners  forgot  to  make 
proper  provision. 

Under  Khrushchev,  the  same  mentality 
prevailed  through  most  of  his  reign,  except 
that  more  emphasis  was  put  on  overcoming 
Russia's  lag  in  technology.  Then,  only  weeks 
before  his  ouster,  he  made  the  first  overt  at- 
tack on  autarky,  on  the  grounds  that  It  "is 
harmful  in  economics,  and  It  Is  especially 
pernicious  to  science  and  technology  *  •  •. 
No  country,  not  even  the  most  advanced,  can 
hope  to  move  forward  quickly  if  It  does  not 
skillfully  use  the  world's  scientific  achieve- 
ments." Kosygin  went  further,  in  a  Decem- 
ber 1964  speech,  and  offered  to  channel  In- 
vestment funds  Into  Soviet  export  industries 
during  the  new  5-year  plan  starting  in  1966— 
If  the  West  will  sign  long-term  contracts, 
including  generous  credits. 

Tito's  success 

Whether  this  constitutes  a  genuine  recog- 
nition of  the  international  division  of  labor 
or  not.  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
even  contemplate  the  kind  of  hospitality  to 
things  Western  which  Is  occurring  In  East- 
ern Europe. 

Again.  Belgrade  led  the  way.  After  suffer- 
ing excommunication  from  Moscow  In  the 
late  1940's,  Yugoslavia  turned  by  necessity 
to  the  West  for  Industrial  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, as  well  as  consumer  goods.  To  pay  for 
these  Imports,  Tito  turned  his  Adriatic  sea- 
coast  Into  another  Riviera  for  Western  tour- 
ists, and  he  gladly  accepted  credits  and  for- 
eign aid  from  the  capitalists. 

Today,  less  than  a  third  of  Yugoslavia's 
foreign  trade  Is  conducted  with  other  Com- 
munist countries. 

Tito  was  also  the  first  Red  leader  to  recog- 
nize that  unemployment  can  occur  under 
conununlsm,  and  to  act  accordingly.  On 
November  1,  1963.  Belgrade  announced  a 
formal  program  allowing  unemployed  Yugo- 
slavs to  contract  bracero  style  for  Jobs  In 
Western  countries. 

The  marshal  also  pioneered  the  partner- 
ship concept  of  doing  business  with  the  West. 
To  take  one  example.  Yugosalvla  assembles 
Italian  Flat  cars  under  license  and  exports 
them  to  Soviet  bloc  countries  as  Red  flag 
750  models. 

The  lesson  of  Tito's  success  has  not  been 
lost. 

Other  developments 

Virtually  every  Soviet  bloc  country  Is  now 
conducting  a  trade  drive  of  Its  own — unlike 
the  Russians,  In  consumer  as  well  as  capital 
goods.  All  seek  the  most-favored-natlon 
treatment  from  the  United  States  that  is 
so  far  enjoyed  only  by  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia. They  fret  about  the  rising  external 
tariff  wall  which  threatens  to  exclude  them 
from  the  European  Economic  Community. 
To  alleviate  political  objections  to  trade. 
both  East  Germany  and  Rumania  have  re- 
leased thousands  of  their  political  prisoners 

In  their  scramble  for  hard  currency,  the 
regimes  of  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary,  ^nd 
even  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  have  virtuftUv 
dismantled  the  Iron  Curtain  for  travelers 
from  the  West.  (But  not  for  their  own 
people.) 

Czechoslovakia  is  trying  to  sell  Its  licenses 
abroad.  Hungary  has  Joined  with  an  Aus- 
trian firm  to  expand  two  electric  power- 
plants  in  India.  Poland  Is  sending  unem- 
ployed coal  miners  to  Belgium  and  northern 
France,  which  have  labor  shortages.  The 
Warsaw  regime  also  has  negotiated  a  prece- 
dent-breaking agreement:  West  Germany's 
Krupp  will  provide  management  and  equip- 
ment for  factories  In  Poland,  which  will  gain 
by  the  Jobs  generated  and  the  export  pos- 
sibilities opened. 
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Today,  commerce  with  the  West  accounts 
for  an  increasing  share  of  East  European 
countries'  foreign  trade.  They  expect  that, 
by  providing  the  material  basis  for  upgrading 
the  quality  of  production.  Western  equip- 
ment will  Improve  the  export  potential  of 
their  own  output. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  Western  goods  will  be 
used  as  a  quality  standard.  Planners  are  en- 
joined not  to  approve  proposed  investments 
until  they  have  determined  that  the  facilities 
wUl  compare  well  with  similar  developments 
abroad.  Also,  when  prices  of  domestic  goods 
go  too  far  above  world  market  levels,  foreign 
products  may  be  Imported  to  discourage 
high-cost  production.  If  executed  In  prac- 
tice, this  would  mark  an  unprecedented 
withdrawal  from  protectionism  by  a  Com- 
munist country. 

CONTROLLED  LIBERALIZATION 

All  In  all,  the  movement  of  events  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  Is  encouraging  to  those  who 
like  to  think  that  communism  will  evolve 
into  a  parliamentary  socialism  not  too  dif- 
ferent from  that  espoused  by  the  Labor 
Parties  of  Western  Europe. 

How  realistic  Is  this  hope? 

Cautious  optirnism 

Actually.  It  is  a  very  long  shot.  But  the 
experience  of  Yugoslavia,  and  the  Infectious 
influence  that  Tltolsm  has  within  the  bloc, 
suggests  that  it  isn't  whollj'  naive,  despite 
equally  plain  evidence  that  the  present-day 
leaders  will  not  willingly  preside  over  the 
liquidation  cf  the  Communist  Party's  essen- 
tial dictatonship. 

Ever  since  the  Yugoslav  economy  was  de- 
centralized more  than  15  years  ago.  there  has 
been  a  tug-of-war  between  those  who  Insist 
that  efficiency  demands  even  more  freedom 
and  those  who  Insist  the  party  is  endangered 
by  the  reforms  already  made. 

The  reformers  were  especially  outspoken 
in  the  long  debate  preceding  the  Eighth 
Party  Congress  in  Belgrade  in  December 
1964.  Interestingly  enough,  some  of  the 
most  radical  Ideas  came  from  Edvard  Kar- 
delj.  chief  party  Ideologist  and  one  of  two  po- 
tential successors  to  Tito. 

KardelJ.  In  a  speech  in  February  1964. 
called  for  members  of  the  Parliament  to  stop 
rubberstamping  proposals  by  the  regime, 
and  to  require  full  explanations.  He  also 
suggested  that  the  Communist  Party's  role 
is  to  guide,  rather  than  to  command,  the 
masses.  Specifically,  he  said  the  party 
should  not  be  a  "monopolistic  force  which 
decrees  what  Is  correct  and  what  Is  wrong." 
but  rather  a  "force  which  fights  within  the 
broad  masses — Influencing  their  conscious- 
ness." 

On  April  20.  1964,  an  article  in  Borba.  the 
party  organ,  claimed  that  Increasingly  there 
will  not  be  a  party  line  which  Yugoslav  Jour- 
nalists must  follow — that,  Instead,  individual 
editorial  boards  will  formulate  their  own 
"Ideological-political  line."  (It  is  extremely 
doubtful  this  will  happen  in  practice.) 

Some  professors  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  the  party  should  begin  "withering 
away"  along  with  the  state. 

Party  conservatism 
Unfortunately,  virtually  all  these  ideas  are 
opposed  by  Aleksandar  Rankovlc,  the  ex- 
pollceman  and  hard-liner  who  Is  even  more 
likely  to  succeed  Tito.  He  was  reportedly 
behind  the  cultviral  crackdown  which  be- 
gan in  the  fall  of  1963  and  included  the 
£j05ing  of  the  cultural  Journal  Perspektiv. 
The  editor  of  Perspektiv  was  accused  of  ad- 
vocating the  "restoration  of  bourgeois  multi- 
party democracy,"  as  well  as  publishing 
stories  which  Insulted  Yugoslavia's  "socialist 
reality." 

The  December  party  congress,  when  it 
came,  disappointed  both  the  conservatives 
and  the  reformists. 

^°,  ^■^e  one  hand,  it  adopted  new  statutes 
wnich  reaffirmed    the   leading   role   of   the 


Communist  Party  and  the  continuing  neces- 
sity for  discipline.  And,  while  calling  for 
"freer  market  relations"  and  ordering  re- 
duction of  central  control  over  investments, 
the  new  steps  toward  economic  decentraliza- 
tion fell  short  of  what  the  "liberals"  wanted. 

However,  the  new  statutes  did  provide 
that  more  party  business  would  be  conducted 
in  public  and  less  behind  closed  doors.  In 
another  setback  for  the  conservatives,  the 
Yugoslav  Parliament  In  late  January  1965 
exhibited  an  unprecedented  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence. Over  the  objections  in  several 
cases  of  the  Federal  Executive  Council, 
which  represents  the  regime,  the  deputies 
added  54  amendments  to  the  1965  economic 
plan. 

Thus  the  reformist  movement,  while  un- 
der fire,  has  not  been  cowed. 

The  retrogression  in  Poland,  mentioned 
earlier,  tends  to  bear  out  the  Yugoslav  les- 
son that  the  Communist  apparatus  will  al- 
low liberalization  up  to  a  point — then  react 
to  protect  its  Interests  when  they  are  really 
threatened. 

It  will  not  be  surprising  to  see  the  kind  of 
conservative  Communist  reaction  which  is 
now  visible  in  Poland  and  Jugoslavia  show 
up  later  among  the  more  recent  converts  to 
the  "market  economy." 

Certainly,  there  is  no  sign  of  the  slightest 
possibility  that  private  ownership  of  produc- 
tion will  ever  exist  again  in  the  Soviet  bloc, 
except  in  agriculture. 

CONCLUSION 

The  ferment  among  the  Communist  coun- 
tries Is  reason  for  long-range  optimism. 

In  Yugoslavia  at  least,  even  the  critics 
no  longer  suggest  a  return  to  the  absurdities 
of  Stalinist-style  central  planning.  The 
voices  of  liberalization  have  not  been 
squelched  in  Poland,  though  they  are  under 
pressure  from  the  neo-Stallnlsts.  In  both 
countries,  the  younger,  better  educated  men 
who  will  someday  take  over  leadership  favor 
a  society  which  is  more  open,  and  flexible, 
than  the  one  which  exists.  They  are  con- 
vinced, In  the  words  of  a  Croatian  Commu- 
nist leader,  that  economic  problems  cannot 
be  solved  when  freedom  is  granted  "only 
in  little  spoonfuls." 

Hopefully,  such  sentiments  will  prove  as 
contagious  in  Russia  as  they  already  have 
been  In  Eastern  Europe. 

When  the  Communist  Party  of  two  coun- 
tries, Yugoslavia  and  Czechoslovakia,  is 
forced  to  defend  Its  right  to  dictate  policy, 
that  In  Itself  represents  progress. 

Western-style  democracy  is  nowhere  in 
sight,  and  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
current  evolution  will  continue.  But  time 
and  the  continuing  search  for  economic  effi- 
ciency are  on  the  side  of  liberalization. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  THE 
RULE  OF  LAW:  A  SIGNIFICANT 
ADDRESS  BY  THE  PORTUGUESE 
FOREIGN  MINISTER 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  October  11,  Dr.  Alberto  Franco 
Nogueira,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Portu- 
gal, delivered  a  speech  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
which  was  a  noteworthy  exercise  in  clear 
and  simple  logic.  It  merits  the  attention 
of  all  those  interested  in  the  fate  of  the 
United  Nations. 


Although  Portugal  has  perhaps  had 
more  cause  to  resent  its  treatment  at  the 
United  Nations  than  almost  any  other 
member,  the  Portuguese  Foreign  Minis- 
ter in  this  speech  showed  more  and 
deeper  concern  for  that  organization 
than  many  members  who  most  loudly 
proclaim  their  faith  while  irresponsibly 
trying  to  subvert  it  to  serve  their  own 
ends. 

Dr.  Nogueira's  principal  theme  was  the 
vital  importance  to  the  United  Nations 
of  observing  the  rules  of  law.  His  warn- 
ing was  clear  that  if  temporary  political 
considerations  take  precedence  over  the 
rule  of  law,  disaster  lies  ahead  for  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Foreign  Minister's  discussion  of 
the  peacekeeping  function  of  the  organi- 
zation, his  analysis  of  the  sources  of 
power  in  this  area,  and  how  the  great 
and  small  nations  could  be  variously  af- 
fected, is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
intelligent  expositions  on  this  subject  I 
have  ever  read. 

Dr.  Nogueira's  address  follows: 
Speech   by    Mr.   Franco    Nogueira,    Foreign 

Minister  of  Portugal,  Before  the  General 

Assembly,  on  October  11,  1965 

Mr.  President,  I  have  very  great  pleasure 
in  Joining  all  those  who  have  congratulated 
you  upon  your  election  to  the  Presidency 
of  20th  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
choice  of  your  name  Is  a  well-deserved  tribute 
to  your  high  personal  qualities,  both  as  a 
scholar  and  as  a  statesman,  and  it  is  also  a 
fitting  tribute  to  your  great  country  with 
which,  I  am  very  happy  to  say,  my  country 
shares  many  traditions  and  many  common 
values  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 
Please  accept,  Mr.  President,  the  warm  con- 
gratulations of  my  delegation. 

Sir,  as  a  starting  basis  for  this  general 
debate  we  have,  as  a  fundamental  document, 
the  Introduction  to  the  annual  report  which 
the  Secretary-General  has  drawn  up  for 
our  benefit  and  which  places  before  the  As- 
sembly a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  work 
of  the  Organization  during  the  past  year. 
We  should  not  underestimate  the  Impor- 
tance of  such  a  document.  As  I  studied 
it,  there  came  to  my  mind  past  reports  of 
the  Secretary-General,  and  I  particularly 
remember  the  annual  report  of  1962.  Then 
the  Secretary-General  wrote  that  the  Orga- 
nization had  faUed  to  promote  social  prog- 
ress and  better  standards  of  life  in  larger 
freedom,  and  that  the  rate  of  development 
had  fallen  far  short  of  meeting  the  needs 
and  demands  of  peoples;  and  the  Secretary- 
Generul,  also  in  1962,  pointed  out  that  the 
United  Nations  had  failed  to  help  in  finding 
a  solution  to  the  very  crucial  problem  of 
disarmament.  As  a  result  of  all  this,  the 
Secretary-General  spoke  in  1962  of  "a  crisis 
of  confidence"  In  the  United  Nations. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  what  do  we  find  in 
the  annual  report  for  1965  now  before  us? 
The  Secretary-General  refers  to  past  facts 
which  have  damaged  "the  effectiveness  and 
dignity  of  the  United  Nations."  He  stresses 
"the  deterioration  in  the  international  situ- 
ation generally,  which  have  made  an  adverse 
impact  In  the  field  of  disarmament."  as  a 
result  of  which  "no  substantial  progress  has 
been  achieved"  and  "the  high  hopes  engen- 
dered by  the  agreements  reached  in  1963 
have  been  greatly  diminished."  Then  the 
Secretary-General  turns  to  economic  prob- 
lems, and  writes:  "Yet  here,  too,  a  disturb- 
ing shadow  has  been  cast.  In  the  form  of  a 
worsening  of  the  relative  economic  pyosltlon 
of  the  developing  countries"  and  again  the 
Secretary-General  underlines  that  "despite 
the  progress  made  In  the  organizational  and 
administrative  field,  however,  the  year  has 
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not  fulfilled  the  hopes  generated  In  devel- 
oping countries  by  the  agreements  reached 
In  Geneva."  And  so,  Mr.  President,  it  ceems 
to  me  that  in  such  matters  of  paramount  and 
decisive  Importance  as  disarmament  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  no  progress  or  very  little  progress 
has  been  achieved  by  the  various  powers,  and 
we  find  the  Secretary-General,  as  it  is  his 
duty,  expressing  precisely  the  same  preoccu- 
pations in  1962  and  in  1965.  There  should 
be  no  wonder.  Mr.  President,  that  there  Is  an 
increasing  awareness  of  a  deep  and  general 
serious  crisis  of  the  diminishing  confidence 
of  the  whole  frustrated  world. 

For  this,  we  could  find  many  reasons  In 
the  view  of  my  delegation,  however,  the  most 
important  reason  stems  from  the  fact  that 
the  charter  is  not  being  respected  and  im- 
plemented. When  we  consistently  ignore 
the  law  for  a  long  time,  or  when  we  amend 
it  through  unconstitutional  procedures,  then 
we  are  actually  killing  it.  and  I  fear  that 
this  is  precisely  what  it  is  being  done  to 
the  charter,  as  a  result  of  decisions  taken 
against  the  charter  by  simple  majority  vote 
In  order  to  meet  the  desires  of  occasional 
majorities.  But  there  are  other  reasons  for 
the  crisis  and  frustration  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  should  stress,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  countries  which,  within  the  Assem- 
bly, formulate  or  initiate  policies  and  sup- 
port decisions  in  regard  to  some  concrete 
problems  are  not  those  which  have  to  pay  the 
political  price  for  the  implementation  of 
such  policies  and  decisions  and  also  are  not 
those  which  have  the  means  to  carry  them 
out:  and  therefore  there  is  a  tremendous  and 
widening  gap  between  the  fine  points  scored 
in  the  Assembly  and  the  hard  realities  of  life 
throughout  the  world.  And  then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  should  also  emphasize  another  im- 
portant factor:  and  that  is  that  the  political 
forces  which  seem  and  do  rule  the  Assembly 
and  command  Its  decisions  are  not  the  real 
forces  in  the  world:  and  the  fact  that  this 
has  been  lost  sight  of  has  resulted  in  an 
accumulation  of  resolutions  which  the  po- 
litical forces  of  the  Assembly — that  Is  the 
majority — have  voted  and  approved  but 
which  have  been  ignored  and  filed  away  by 
the  real  world  forces;  and  when  this  hap- 
pens for  a  long  time,  as  it  has  happened,  it 
only  brings  about  a  loss  of  prestige  of  ef- 
fectiveness, and  of  respect. 

But  I  referred  to  violations  of  the  char- 
ter and  this  brings  me  back  to  the  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary-General,  particu- 
larly to  that  passage  where  he  himself 
points  out  the  need  to  respect  legality  not 
only  in  the  United  Nations  but  in  the  spe- 
cialized and  technical  agencies  and  in  all 
International  organizations  as  well.  The 
Secretary-General  writes:  "1  must  add  that 
it  is  the  feeling  of  the  executive  heads  of  all 
the  organizations  that  a  precondition  for 
"the  contmued  success  of  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  cooperation  on  an  international 
plane  Is  the  preservation  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent  of  the  essentially  technical 
character  of  such  action.  I  have  previously 
had  occasion  to  observe  that  It  would  be 
a  matter  for  regret  on  the  part  of  the  entire 
international  community  if  important  meet- 
ings dealing  with  these  questions,  and  de- 
pending for  their  success  on  the  vital  ele- 
ment of  international  cooperation,  were  to 
fall  to  yield  solid  results  because  of  the  in- 
troduction of  highly  contentious  political 
Issues  into  discussion  and  deliberations." 
And  the  Secretary-General  goes  on:  "the 
admitted  difBculty  of  drawing  a  clear  line 
between  what  Is  political  and  what  Is  not 
must  not  be  allowed  to  distract  the  mem- 
ber states  from  their  specific  duty  to  re- 
spect the  charter,  the  conventions  and  the 
constitutional  procedures  of  the  agency 
concerned  and  from  their  general  obligation 
to  safeguard,  in  the  common  Interest,  the 
future  of  International  order  Itself." 


These    weighty    words    of    the    Secretary- 
General.  Mr.  President,  are  very  Important 
words  Indeed.    They  outline  In  a  forceful  and 
vivid  way  the  whole  picture  of  international 
cooperation  and  its  very  structure.    And  the 
Secretary-General  tells  us  In  substance  that 
either  there  is  the  rule  of  law  respected  by 
all — or  else  International  cooperation  ceases 
to  be  at  all  possible.    But  In  recent  years,  and 
In  an  Increasingly  louder  fashion,  the  rule  of 
law  within  international  organizations  and 
specialized  agencies  has   been   treated  with 
utter  contempt.     Political  issues,  purely  po- 
litical Issues  have  replaced  and  prevented  the 
constructive  debate  and  solution  of  scientific, 
economic  or  technical  problems.     I  am  not 
suggesting  that  political  Issues  should  not  be 
discussed;  but  they  have  their  proper  forum, 
which  is  this  assembly,  or  a  regional  political 
organization.     But  for  sometime,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  cannot  discuss   International  co- 
operation on  education,  or  labor  conditions, 
or     telecommunications,     or     fisheries,     or 
meteorological   problems,   or   airways,   or   In 
fact  anything,  without  first  debating  purely 
political  issues  for  endless  days.    My  country 
has  been  a  very  special  target,  and  a  victim  of 
such  a  disruptive  behavior.    In  fact  there  has 
been  no  meeting  of  any  specialized  agency 
without  political  debate  of  and  political  at- 
tacks on   certain  Portuguese   policies.     And 
many  times  It  takes  on  a  ridiculous  nature. 
Recently.  In  UNESCO,  an  African  delegation, 
although  acknowledging  that  Portugual  Is  a 
full  member  of  that  agency,  asked  that  the 
Portuguese  delegation  should  be  denied  the 
orsce  spr.ce  which  is  allocated  to  every  delega- 
tion;   and   in    the   International   Agency   for 
Civil  Aviation  another  delegation  requested, 
and  was  supported  by  a  majority  vote,  that 
Portuguese  airlines  should  be  considered  as 
nonexisting  and  Portuguese  planes  should  be 
considered  as  nonflylng.     It  may  seem  very 
easy,  Mr.  President,  and  it  may  seem  inocuous 
and  harmless  to  Indulge  in  attacks  against 
Portugal  in  the  specialized  agencies,  and  to 
ask  for  its  condemnation,  and  to  ask  for  its 
expulsion — In  utter  disregard  of  the  law  and 
of  the  basic  charter  of  the  various  interna- 
tional organizations. 

It  may  seem  of  no  consequence  at  all.  But 
I  remind  all  those  who  think  along  those 
lines,  that  If  once  you  violate  the  law.  then 
you  are  bound  to  violate  it  at  other  times; 
and  that  if  you  accept  the  violation  of  the 
law  when  It  affects  one  country,  then  there 
is  nothing  preventing  future  violations  in 
respect  of  other  countries;  and  that  If  you 
reject  a  country  because  you  do  not  agree 
with  certain  of  its  policies,  then  tomorrow 
you  may  be  rejecting  other  countries,  and 
that  is  the  end  of  International  coopera- 
tion, and  of  the  diversity  which  characterizes 
the  International  community.  There  would 
be  no  security  In  International  life.  Today 
Portugal  is  the  one  which  is  under  attack; 
but  tomorrow  capitalist  countries  may  be 
asking  for  the  expulsion  of  socialist  coun- 
tries: republics  may  not  like  to  cooperate 
with  monarchic  states;  and  what  seems  now 
to  be  a  very  harmless  attitude,  because  it  is 
merely  directed  against  Portugal,  may  very 
well  backfire  and  turn  against  the  very  coun- 
tries which  now  feel  very  happy  In  Indulging 
In  such  a  procedure.  I  therefore  fully  sub- 
scribe to  the  advice  of  the  Secretary-General, 
and  appeal  to  all  concerned  to  cease  violating 
international  laws  and  conventions,  and  to 
bring  some  more  constructive  contribution 
to  the  community  of  nations  and  to  this 
Organization. 

However.  Mr.  President,  this  is  Just  an 
aspect  of  one  serious  problem:  the  break- 
down of  International  law  and  order.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  during  the  past  few  years  a 
new  legality  has  been  or  Is  In  the  process 
of  being  created;  a  new  conception  of  law 
has  been  brought  to  International  affairs: 
and  a  new  legal  structtu-e  has  been  ruling 
the  life  or  at  least  some  aspects  of  the  life 
of  the  community  of  nations.    The  interest- 


ing point  is  that  such  a  new  notion  of  in. 
ternatlonal  lawfulness  works  in  one  direc- 
tion only,  for  one  purjxjse  only,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  some  only.  We  have  two  sets  ol 
countries  in  the  international  community: 
some  are  allowed  anything  they  please,  with 
any  Justification  which  may  occur  to  them: 
other  countries  are  not  allowed  anything. 
and  they  cannot  even  do  what  the  first  ones 
can.  And  it  does  not  seem  valid  to  argue  in 
favor  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  actions  as  a 
result  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  purposes:  be- 
cause the  purposes  are  themselves  an  out- 
come of  lawlessness;  and  besides,  such  an  at- 
titude would  amount  to  saying  that  it  be- 
comes right  what  is  backed  or  supported  by 
might.  In  other  words,  that  would  be  the 
destruction  of  the  rule  of   law. 

But  the  breakdown  of  International  law 
and  order  and  the  problems  of  international 
immorality  and  double  standard  have  found 
In  recent  weeks  a  glaring  manifestation,  i 
have  in  mind  the  conflict  between  Pakistan 
and  India,  to  which  the  Secretary-General 
refers  in  his  annual  report,  and  which  has 
been  debated  in  the  Security  Council  for  the 
past  few  weeks.  As  the  Secretary-General 
points  out.  the  conflict  "broke  out  between 
India  and  Pakistan  over  the  longstanding 
problem  of  Kashmir." 

The  conflict  is  long  standing  Indeed.  Mr. 
President,  and  It  Is  also  a  part  of  the  drive 
of  the  Indian  Government  to  secure  polit- 
ical unity  In  the  subcontinent  of  India. 
Already  on  October  18,  1962.  speaking  before 
this  Assembly.  I  stated:  "The  Indian  aggres- 
sion against  Kashmir,  a  territory  which 
rightfully  belongs  to  Pakistan,  is  a  further 
step  of  the  drive  I  am  referring  to."  I  said 
this  3  years  ago,  and  it  .seems  that  I  was 
being  only  too  accurate.  Because  my  coun- 
try, Mr.  President,  has  direct  experience  of 
Indian  aggression.  The  grab  of  Goa.  against 
the  will  of  its  population  and  carried  out 
through  military  aggression,  was  Just  a  first 
step.  Other  steps  will  follow  if  Indian  im- 
perialism is  not  checked  in  time.  Indian 
aggression  against  Pakistan  is  Just  another 
example  which  should  be  taken  by  this  or- 
ganization as  a  further  lesson.  But  impor- 
tant as  these  aspects  are,  there  are  other 
points  which  were  brought  out  by  Indian 
aggression  against  Pakistan  and  which  have 
implications  of  a  general  nature  and  which 
do  have  a  bearing  on  other  situations.  With 
your  permission,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  un- 
dermine only  a  few  examples.  Apart  from 
invading  Pakistan  territory,  which  is  not 
under  dispute,  the  Indian  Government  also 
invaded  that  part  of  Kashmir  which  is  ad- 
ministered by  its  legal  owner.  And  what 
was  the  Justification  which  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment put  forward  to  excuse  its  action? 
The  Prime  Minister  of  India  said  that  the 
bases  where  infiltrators  were  coming  from 
had  to  be  attacked  and  destroyed. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
India  is  on  record  as  stating  that  It  is  legiti- 
mate to  attack  and  destroy  bases  In  for- 
eign territories  if  they  are  used  by  people 
who  seek  to  Infiltrate  themselves  into  neigh- 
boring territory.  My  delegation  takes  very 
good  note  of  this,  and  hopes  that  the  Prime 
Minister  of  India  is  not  claiming  a  special 
prerogative  but  that  he  is  setting  forth  a 
doctrine  of  which  all  governments  can  avail 
themselves  under  similar  circumstances 
Then  the  Prime  Minister  of  India,  in  re- 
ferring to  peacekeeping  activities  of  the 
United  Nations,  has  categorically  stated  that 
his  Government  would  never  allow  any  in- 
ternational force  to  be  sent  to  Kashmir  to 
supervise  and  Insure  the  ceasefire  because 
India  would  never  tolerate  foreign  soldiers 
on  Indian  soil.  Now,  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Prime  Minister  of  India  already  forgotten 
that  not  very  long  ago  India  was  an  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  the  sending  of  Iej 
ternatlonal  armies  to  foreign  countries 
Hr.s  the  Prime  Minister  of  India  already 
forgotten  that  his  own  country  sent  a  verT 
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large  contingent  to  the  Republic  of  Congo- 
LeopoldvlUe?  Congolese  soil  is  certainly  for- 
eign soil  Insofar  as  India  Is  concerned;  but 
that  does  not  matter:  for  the  New  Delhi  gov- 
ernment, India  soil  seems  to  be  superior 
and  more  important  than  that  of  others.  Be 
it  as  it  may,  we  take  good  note  that  the 
Indian  Government  is  now  against  the  sta- 
tioning of  foreign  soldiers  on  other  people's 
soils.  But  as  a  result  of  this  question  of 
Kashmir,  the  Indian  Prime  Minister  has 
made  other  very  Interesting  points. 

Dealing  with  the  suggestion  that  there 
should  be  a  plebiscite  in  Kashmir  (as  de- 
cided by  the  United  Nations  15  years  ago), 
the  Indian  Prime  Minister  said  that  such  a 
suggestion  Is  unacceptable.  He  seems  to 
have  forgot  that  India  has  in  due  time  ac- 
cepted the  idea,  and  now  he  states  that  it 
is  a  dangerous  idea  to  hold  plebiscites  at  the 
request  of  outsiders,  and  that  in  any  case 
Kashmir  was  part  of  India  because  it  was  so 
provided  in  the  Indian  Constitution.  We 
have  here,  Mr.  President,  two  points  of  the 
utmost  importance:  First,  foreign  countries 
or  outside  organizations  cannot  request  that 
a  plebiscite  should  be  held  in  a  territory 
which  is  part  of  another  nation;  second, 
integration  of  a  territory  by  a  constitutional 
provision  or  clause  of  a  territory  by  a  con- 
stitutional provision  or  clause  is  considered 
to  :.e  legitimate  and  final,  and  should  be  so 
accepted  by  all.  My  delegation  again,  takes 
good  note  of  this,  and  hopes  that  the  Indian 
Government  will  agree  that  its  doctrine  is 
valid  for  all  and  that  other  governments  are 
entitled  to  apply  It.  But  the  Prime  Minister 
of  India  al.so  dealt  with  the  question  of  the 
self-determination  of  the  people  of  Kashmir. 
And  then  the  Prime  Minister  stated  that  self- 
determination  is  brought  abotJt  by  participa- 
tion of  the  people  In  general  elections,  In 
accordance  with  Internal  law,  and  that  when 
people  participate  in  general  elections  such 
people  have  achieved  self-determination.  In 
view  of  the  position  taken  in  the  past  by 
India  in  respect  of  self-determination,  this 
new  political  posture  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment Is  bound  to  have  wrlde  and  far-reach- 
ing repercussions.  Let  us  see,  Mr.  President, 
whether  the  Indian  Government  from  now 
on  will  dare  ask  for  the  implementation  of 
other  and  different  criteria  when  other  gov- 
ernments are  involved. 

I  mentioned  it  above,  and  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Pakistan  also  referred  to  Goa 
as  a  glaring  example  of  naked  Indian  aggres- 
sion: the  world  wishes  to  conceal  and  tries 
to  forget  a  dark  chapter  of  recent  history. 
But  the  people  of  Goa  are  every  day  re- 
minded of  that  chapter,  because  for  them 
It  is  an  ordeal,  and  in  their  painful  plight 
they  appeal  to  the  world  to  save  them.  They 
-re  human  beings,  Mr.  President,  but  this 
s?ems  to  be  of  no  consequence  and  of  no 
importance  to  the  great  councils  of  the  world 
like  this  Assembly.  And  what  is  the  situa- 
tion today  Inside  Goa?  Unemployment  Is 
rampant:  there  is  a  general  shortage  of  goods; 
corruption  Is  deep  In  admlnlstratloii;  poverty 
?nd  misery  are  widespread;  and  movements 
are  being  launched  in  India  to  destroy  the 
ii'dividuality  of  Goa.  On  August  26,  1954. 
speaking  before  Parliament,  the  then  Prime 
Minister  of  India  said  In  respect  of  Goa: 
'The  special  circumstances  of  cultural,  so- 
cial and  lingual  relations  and  the  sense  of  a 
territorial  group  which  history  has  created 
^11  be  respected."  Back  in  1954,  therefore, 
the  then  Prime  Minister  of  India  recognized 
the  special  personality  and  Individuality  of 
wa,  which  has  no  connection  with  India. 
we  now  see  how  these  promises  are  being  ful- 

India  tries  to  present  Itself  as  the  "llbera- 
°^  °^  Ooa.  assuming  that  role  before  the 
world.  But  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  as  re- 
ported in  the  Times  of  India,  the  courts  of 
iptlla  ruled  that  the  action  of  the  Indian 
^yemment  could  not  be  considered  as  lib- 
eration, but  that  Goa  was  now  Indian  by 


right  of  conquest.    By  right  of  conquest,  Mr. 
President. 

The  shock  and  dismay  of  the  Goan  popula- 
tion are  deeper  every  day  before  the  perspec- 
tive of  their  utter  destruction.  I  will  leave 
it  to  the  Assembly  to  Judge  whether  Goa 
has  been  liberated  or  has  been  placed  under 
foreign  tyranny.  All  those  who  have  looked 
into  the  problem  have  no  doubts  on  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  Goa — and  although 
they  do  not  dare  yet  to  speak  up,  they  do 
know  that  the  Goans  have  not  been  liberated 
but  enslaved.  If  this  Assembly  is  truly  con- 
cerned with  human  rights.  Individual  free- 
dom and  the  welfare  of  peoples,  then  a  seri- 
ous investigation  should  be  made  of  the 
conditions  in  that  territory,  so  as  to  expose 
before  the  world  a  crying  situation. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
and  in  the  Secretary-General's  report  refer- 
ences were  made  to  the  various  aspects  of 
what  is  usually  called  the  peacekeeping  func- 
tions of  this  Organization.  It  seems,  Mr. 
President,  that  there  are  many  delegations 
which  appear  to  be  very  keen  on  this  sub- 
ject and  support  almost  any  kind  of  pro- 
posals empowering  the  United  Nations  to 
conduct  such  activities.  Of  course,  Mr. 
President,  my  delegation  along  with  all  or 
most  other  delegations  believes  peace  is  es- 
sential and  should  be  preserved  if  mankind 
Is  to  survive  and  make  progress.  It  is  a 
deep-felt  need  of  men  everywhere.  But  in 
considering  the  peacekeeping  activities  or 
possibilities  or  powers  which  some  of  us 
would  like  to  entrust  to  the  Organization, 
one  must  be  very  careful,  and  we  should  con- 
sider the  various  implications  of  any  de- 
cisions which  this  Assembly  may  take  on  the 
matter.  First  of  all,  and  as  to  financing 
such  peacekeeping  activities,  my  delegation 
is  very  happy  to  note  that  article  19  of  the 
charter  was  not  called  Into  operation:  be- 
cause such  matters  are  clearly  outside  its 
scope,  and  article  19  certainly  has  no  bear- 
ing on  the  problem.  And  then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  other  and  very  important 
considerations.  Some  seem  to  believe  that 
a  peacekeeping  force  should  be  established, 
and  act  as  a  kind  of  fire  brigade  to  put  down 
conflicts  as  and  where  they  might  arise. 

Now,  sir.  we  all  know  that  there  are  many 
types  of  conflicts  or  of  wars.  There  are  the 
classical  or  conventional  wars;  there  are  the 
so-called  liberation  wars;  and  there  is  a 
type  of  warfare  which  works  through  sub- 
version, infiltration,  and  attacks  across  bor- 
ders or  sometimes  inside  countries.  Is  the 
peacekeeping  force  to  be  used  in  all  the 
above  circumstances?  If  not,  in  respect 
of  what  type  of  warfare  are  we  going  to  use 
the  peacekeeping  force?  And  If  there  is  to 
be  some  discrimination  and  choice,  who  de- 
cides what?  And  then,  Mr.  President,  one 
should  also  be  very  careful  so  as  to  avoid 
putting  the  aggressor  and  the  victim  in  the 
same  category  and  under  the  same  treatment. 
This  has  been  a  tendency  that  is  Increas- 
ing In  recent  years.  It  goes  under  the  name 
of  political  solution.  That  means  that  some- 
one is  able  to  start  aggression  or  to  try  to 
solve  a  problem  through  military  means; 
then  there  is  a  reaction  from  someone  else  in 
self-defense;  and  there  we  at  once  have 
a  general  outcry  for  a  political  solution 
which  means  peace  under  terms  dictated 
by  the  opponents.  But  there  Is  still  a  more 
serious  consideration  connected  with  or 
arising  from  such  peacekeeping  activities. 
No  force,  established  on  a  more  or  less  per- 
manent basis  or  hastily  gathered  at  random, 
can  be  used  against  the  great  powers,  even 
If  they  start  an  aggression:  because  the  great 
powers  have  the  military  means  to  resist  such 
a  force,  and  if  such  a  force  should  be  backed 
by  the  force  of  another  great  power,  that 
would  simply  mean  general  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  force,  if  applied  against  a 
small  power  or  a  group  of  small  powers,  could 
operate  only  with  the  agreement  or  the  con- 
sent of  a  great  power  or  of  a  group  of  great 


powers.  Presumably,  Mr.  President,  the  great 
powers  would  not  give  their  agreement  or 
consent  unless  the  peacekeeping  forces  are 
used  In  accordance  with  or  in  furtherance 
of  their  own  policies  and  national  aspira- 
tions. That  means  that  small  powers  be- 
come mere  pawns  in  the  game  of  the  great 
ones.  But  when  we  come  to  such  a  situation, 
then  the  peacekeeping  force  becomes  tiseless 
and  unnecessary. 

We  have  a  very  recent  example  of  this. 
The  war  between  India  and  Pakistan  was 
stopped,  at  least  for  the  Ume  being,  and  a 
cease-fire  was  imposed  without  any  interven- 
tion of  any  International  peacekeeping  force. 
Why?  I  leave  It  to  the  Assembly  to  find  the 
right  answer;  but  agreement  to  that  effect 
among  some  great  powers  was  certainly  not 
an  indifferent  factor;  and  I  think  we  should 
be  more  modest  and  above  all  more  realistic 
before  we  herald  the  cease-fire  on  Kashmir 
as  a  trlvunph  for  the  Organization  and  a 
victory  for  the  small  powers,  because  both 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  success. 
Finally,  Mr.  President,  one  has  to  be  very 
careful  as  to  in  what  areas  may  the  peace- 
keeping forces  intervene.  Certainly  not  In 
national  territories;  certainly  not  to  replace 
national  forces;  certainly  not  to  carry  out  any 
duties  or  assume  any  functions  which  only 
belong  to  the  local  sovereign  state;  and  when 
they  are  used  along  International  borders, 
then  a  prior  condition  should  be  the  consent 
of  the  neighboring  countries  Involved.  Be- 
cause nothing  should  prevent  or  in  any  way 
limit  the  right  of  self-defense  in  respect  of 
national  borders  against  any  aggression,  be  it 
a  classical  military  operation,  or  be  it  a  sub- 
versive Inflltration,  starting  from  foreign 
bases  in  contiguous  territories  and  disguised 
under  the  name  of  wars  of  liberation.  We 
have  ourselves  been  the  victims  of  such  in- 
filtrations which  find  support  in  foreign  soil 
and  In  foreign  bases,  where  they  are  orga- 
nized and  receive  all  sorts  of  help.  We  shall 
defend  ourselves,  and  my  Government  Is 
happy  to  see  that  the  doctrine  of  self-defense 
in  such  circumstances,  including  the  right 
to  destroy  and  eliminate  those  foreign  bases 
located  in  foreign  territories,  is  gaining  wide- 
spread acceptance  among  the  community  of 
nations.  Certainly  this  is  not  the  privilege 
of  some:  it  is  a  dextrine  valid  for  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ending  my  remarks. 
In  the  course  of  this  debate  my  country  has 
been  subjected  to  accusations  and  criticism 
in  connection  with  our  national  policy.  The 
accusations  are  unfounded;  the  criticism  Is 
baseless;  and  what  is  presented  as  facts  has 
been  either  imagined  or  distorted.  But  my 
delegation  does  not  wish  to  take  more  of  the 
time  of  the  Assembly  and  I  therefore  shall 
refrain  from  replying  to  those  accusations; 
and  in  any  case  they  do  not  deserve  oxir  at- 
tention. My  delegation  believes  that  we 
should  dedicate  ourselves  to  higher  preoccu- 
pations, and  try  to  solve  the  real  problems  of 
mankind.  Disarmament  with  proper  safe- 
guards and  underdevelopment  are  among 
them.  But  we  cannot  make  substantial 
progress  if  we  go  on  ignoring  the  law.  We 
all  agree  that  we  should  strive  for  world 
peace.  We  all  agree  that  we  should  strive 
for  the  welfare  of  peoples  and  for  better  in- 
ternational cooperation.  Insofar  as  we  are 
concerned.  I  can  state  that  my  country  is 
ready  to  do  its  utmost  for  such  purpose.  We 
are  ready  to  cooperate  with  all  countries  but 
more  specially,  as  it  is  only  natural,  with 
those  with  which  we  have  more  aflSnity  and 
common  traditions  and  with  those  with  which 
we  have  common  borders  in  Africa.  We 
stretch  out  our  hand  and  again  we  offer  our 
full  cooperation  to  them.  If  we  cannot  agree, 
at  least  for  the  time  being,  on  some  political 
problems,  nothing  should  prevent  us  from 
a  close  cooperation  in  every  other  field,  like 
transportation,  communications,  economic 
matters  and  trade,  technical  assistance,  com- 
mon development  and  exploitation  of  nat- 
ural resources  for  the  common   good.     We 
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hop«  that  our  neighbors  In  Africa  will  In- 
creasingly realize  the  usefulness  of  such  a 
cooperation  In  both  directions,  and  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  therefrom,  and  that  they 
will  also  realize  that  anything  solid  and 
lasting  can  only  be  built  through  sincere 
and  full  cooperation:  nothing  is  achieved 
through  sterile  hostility  and  violence.  But. 
Mr.  President,  peace  is  essential;  and  there 
Is  no  world  peace  without  world  law.  Slogans 
and  double  standards  are  not  a  substitute; 
they  only  raise  confusion  and  misery.  We 
cannot  buy  peace  with  lawlessness;  such  a 
|>olicy  would  not  succeed  and  mankind  may 
have  the  misfortune  of  being  led  Into  a  world 
war  by  an  Organization  meant  to  defend 
world  peace.  It  is  a  duty  for  all  to  try  to 
prevent  the  United  Nations  from  becoming 
the  betrayed  Organization. 


FEDERAL  REVENUES  SHOULD  BE 
CHANNELED  BACK  TO  STATES 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  legislation  to 
channel  a  percentage  of  Federal  reve- 
nues back  to  the  States — with  no  strings 
attached.  Under  the  formula  of  this  bill 
about  $2.5  billion  would  be  returned  an- 
nually to  the  States  under  present  con- 
ditions, and  the  amount  would  grow  as 
the  tax  base  grows. 

In  this  complex  era  there  are  tremen- 
dous demands  on  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. As  the  Federal  Government's  re- 
sponsibilities grow  in  defense,  in  foreign 
affairs,  and  in  space  exploration  it  is 
vital  that  our  State  governments  equip 
themselves  to  more  vigorously  tackle  tlie 
complex  problems  of  community  health, 
modern  education,  and  general  welfare. 
If  the  State  governments  default  then 
there  will  be  an  increasing  flow  of  money 
and  power  into  the  already  overburdened 
bureaucracy  in  Washington. 

Kansas,  under  Republican  leadership, 
has  been  a  model  of  what  a  State  gov- 
ernment should  be.  Former  Governor 
Prank  Carlson,  now  a  U.S.  Senator,  ini- 
tiated a  dynamic  mental  health  program 
which  has  been  emulated  in  progressive 
States  all  across  the  Union.  Our  pres- 
ent Governor  William  Avery's  dramatic 
programs  for  education,  highway  build- 
ing and  industrial  growth  are  geared  to 
the  needs  of  the  present  and  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future.  I  believe  an  ob- 
server of  the  national  political  scene. 
James  M.  Perry,  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
recently  when  he  wrote : 

The  Republicans  in  this  State  (Kansas) 
represent  a  solid  tradition.  They  are  honest, 
industrious,  and  almost  always  alert  to  the 
basic  desires  of  the  electorate.  They  are  pru- 
dent but  not  penurious;  conservative  but  not 
reactionary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  vitality  and 
strength  of  our  States  is  to  be  main- 
tained and  increased,  more  money  will 
have  to  be  available  for  State  treasuries. 
As  the  Federal  Government  expanded  it 
utilized  tax  sources  which  were  then 
closed  to  the  States.     It  is  only  right 


that  the  Federal  Government  return  a 
portion  of  this  money  for  use  as  the 
State  sees  fit.  The  formula  of  my  bill, 
also  introduced  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI  in  the  other 
body,  would  give  Kansas,  for  example, 
about  $24.5  million  extra  a  year  with 
which  to  work — without  dictation  from 
the  Federal  Government  as  to  how  the 
money  would  be  spent.  These  Increased 
funds,  on  a  nationwide  basis,  would  in- 
crease the  ability  of  every  State  to  deal 
effectively  with  social  problems,  and  de- 
crease the  necessity  for  Federal  action  in 
those  areas. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  give  immedi- 
ate attention  to  this  legislation  next  ses- 
sion. 


LOS  ANGELES  RIOTS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  fiom 
California  [Mr.  Reinecke]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  recently  about  the 
tragically  destructive  riots  of  this  past 
summer  in  Los  Angeles.  There  have 
been  charges  and  countercharges  leveled 
from  all  directions,  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Some  of  the  discussion 
has  been  very  useful  in  helping  con- 
cerned citizens  to  find  the  root  causes 
of  this  terrible  civil  disorder.  Other 
parts  of  the  dialog  have  been  unfortu- 
nately disruptive  and  inflammatory. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  items  which 
have  crossed  my  desk  pertaining  to  the 
Watts  riots,  the  following  statement 
seems  worthy  of  special  recognition. 
Nowhere  else,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  I  seen 
this  document  reprinted,  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  was  made  by  the  mayor 
of  Los  Angeles,  the  Honorable  Samuel 
W.  Yorty,  who  is  well  known  to  Members 
of  this  body.  This  statement  should  be 
read  hand  in  hand  with  an  excellent 
editorial  entitled  "The  Second  Civil 
War,"  by  M.  B.  Jackson.  That  editorial 
was  introduced  into  the  Record  yester- 
day at  page  26915  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  California  [Mr.  Young- 
er 1.  In  the  interest  of  economy.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  have  Mr.  Jackson's  astute 
observations  reprinted  here.  I  do,  how- 
ever, commend  the  commentary  to  my 
colleagues. 

Mayor  Yorty  s  statement  is  especially 
significant,  and  I  hope  all  Members  will 
take  time  to  study  the  thoughts  of  the 
man  upon  whose  shoulders  so  much  re- 
sp>onsibility  rests. 

The  mayor's  excellent  statement  fol- 
lows : 
Statement  by  M.ayor  Yortt.  AtrctJST  16.  1965 

Respect  for  the  rights  of  others  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  democracy.  This  requires  re- 
spect for  law.  It  also  requires  respect  for 
those  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing 
the  laws;  of  maintaining  order;  and  con- 
trolling those  criminal  and  Irresponsible  ele- 
ments who  can  only  be  restrained  by  physical 
force. 


Practically  all  of  our  2.700,000  citizens  will- 
Ingly  obey  the  laws  and  respect  the  rights 
of  their  fellow  citizens.  Otherwise,  our  5.09i 
police  officers  could  not  begin  to  cope  with 
our  law  enforcement  problems.  Every  citizen 
should  remember  that  the  first  defender  of 
his  rights,  the  defender  of  the  safety  of  his 
person  and  his  property  Is  the  one  he  calls 
when  his  rights  are  threatened — the  police 
officer.  The  police  officers  who  defend  us 
deserve,  and  must  have,  our  gratitude,  sup- 
port, and  understanding.  It  is  well  to  under- 
stand that  our  constitutional  right  to  be  se- 
cure In  our  person  and  property  Is  translated 
into  reality  in  the  first  Instance  by  the  police- 
man who  stands  guard  over  our  city.  Any- 
one who  deliberately  attempts  to  undermine 
faith  In  our  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
Is  attacking  the  very  structure  of  our  free 
society  and  Jeopardizing  our  safety. 

For  some  time  there  has  existed  a  world- 
wide subversive  campaign  to  stigmatize  all 
police  as  "brutal."  The  cry  of  "police  bru- 
tality" has  been  shouted  in  cities  all  over 
the  world  by  Communists,  dupes,  and  dem- 
agogs irrespective  of  the  facts.  Such  a 
campaign  has  been  vigorously  pushed  here 
in  Los  Angeles.  In  fact,  the  "big  He"  tech- 
nique has  been  used  to  such  an  extent  that 
some  unthinking  people  have  been  misled 
by  the  Incessant  repetition  of  the  lie.  Crim- 
inal elements  have  seized  upon  the  false 
charge  to  try  to  excuse  their  lawlessness. 
These  criminal  elements  seek  to  put  the 
blame  on  the  police  for  their  own  wanton 
attacks  on  the  persons  and  property  of  their 
neighbors.  These  criminal  elements  hate 
the  police  who  restrain  them  and  protect 
us  from  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

Of  course,  all  policemen  are  not  public 
relations  specialists.  They  do  the  best  they 
can  under  trying  circumstances.  They  are 
forced  to  deal  with  dangerous  criminals  and 
recently  they  have  been  forced  to  do  this 
under  such  restraints  that  they  can  hardly 
even  protect  themselves  from  attack  or  com- 
mand respect  and  obedience  from  lawless 
elements. 

Last  Wednesday  night  far  more  policemen 
were  Injured  by  mobs  than  mob  members  by 
policemen.  Their  restraint  was  remarkable 
when  one  considers  the  dangerous  situations 
they  faced,  and  the  fact  that  by  resorting  to 
their  arms  they  could  have  protected  them- 
selves. 

Certainly  Negroes  In  the  South  have  been 
deprived  of  their  rights  and  deprived  of  Jus- 
tice, but  this  provides  no  excuse  for  the 
criminal  elements  who  terrorized  their  own 
people  and  indiscriminately  and  wantonly 
attacked  citizens  of  our  city. 

Race  relations  In  this  city  have  received  a 
staggering  blow.  It  Is  hard  for  me  to  believe 
that  this  happened  here.  The  nximber  of 
Negroes  Involved  was  large,  but  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  Negro  population  of  our 
city.  Almost  all  of  our  Negro  citizens  are 
saddened,  shocked,  and  ashamed  of  what 
has  happened.  We  must  give  them  our  un- 
derstanding and  assurance  of  our  good  will 
and  respect.  We  cannot  permit  a  criminal 
element  to  destroy  the  exemplary  race  rela- 
tions which  must  continue  to  exist  in  ou: 
city.  I  hope  our  responsible  Negro  citizens 
win  be  emboldened  to  help  us  suppress  the 
criminal  element  which  has  done  so  much  to 
besmirch  our  city  and  that  the  reckless 
charges  of  "police  brutality"  be  repudiated 
by  all  of  our  citizens.  Surely  now  all  can 
clearly  see  how  dependent  we  are  for  our 
safety  upon  our  courageous  policemen  and 
firemen. 

Now  that  the  carnival  of  carnage  has  sub- 
sided, I  hope  those  "looters"  who  were  car- 
ried awny  by  events  will  voluntarily  return 
the  property  they  stole.  Tliey  can  return  It 
through  their  churches  and  other  institu- 
tions. Those  who  do  not  return  the  stolen 
property  should  remember  that  so  long  ^ 
they  keep  it,  they  must  know  In  their  hearts 


that  they  have  made  thieves  of  themselves. 
Thev  may  escape  Justice,  but  they  cannot 
escape  the  haunting  knowledge  of  their  mis- 
deeds. 

Law  and  order  will  be  reestablished  In  this 
city,  and  order  will  be  maintained  by  as  much 
force  as  Is  necessary.  No  problems  existing 
here  or  allegations  of  "police  brutality"  can 
excuse  the  attacks  of  criminal  elements  upon 
the  people  of  this  city. 


SHARE  FEDERAL  TAX  REVENUES 
WITH  THE  STATES 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  tMr.  Morse]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  sharing  of  certain  Federal  tax  rev- 
enues with  the  States.  In  my  judgment, 
this  bill  would  do  much  to  lighten  the 
enormous  burden  that  has  been  placed 
on  State  and  local  governments  in  re- 
cent decades. 

The  strain  of  more  people  demanding 
more  services  has  pushed  State  and  lo- 
cal tax  bases  to  the  limit.  In  my  own 
State  of  Massachusetts  this  problem  has 
had  a  particularly  severe  impact  on  prop- 
erty tax  rates  which  have  skyrocketed 
and  made  industrial  growth  and  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  services  at  the  local 
level  extremely  difficult. 

When  we  look  at  the  figures,  we  gain 
a  greater  appreciation  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem.  In  the  decade  which 
ended  in  1963,  school  age  population  in- 
creased by  40  percent,  while  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole  grew  by  only  19  percent. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  num- 
ber of  people  65  or  over  increased  by  35 
pei'cent.  This  situation  meant  a  great 
buiden  on  citizens  during  their  most  pro- 
ductive years — to  the  detriment  of  their 
own  planning  for  future  security,  and 
their  ability  to  provide  proper  education 
for  their  children. 

All  of  this  population  growth  and  mo- 
bility has  taken  place  on  an  essential 
fixed  tax  base.  Property  tax  increases 
have  provided  46  percent  of  increased 
local  revenue,  but  another  32  percent  has 
come  from  consumer  taxes  of  one  sort 
or  another. 

Most  of  the  States,  and  now  many  of 
our  major  cities  have  imposed  sales  taxes, 
hotel  and  motel  taxes,  and  other  revenue 
raising  devices  which  in  the  short  run 
may  help  meet  immediate  needs,  but  in 
the  long  run  can  only  hurt  their  com- 
petitive position  in  the  economy. 

Despite  the  increase  in  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs,  these  funds  have  pi'o- 
vided  only  16  percent  of  the  additional 
$35  billion  in  State  and  local  revenues  be- 
tween 1953  and  1963.  The  remaining  84 
percent  came  from  increased  taxes — and 
Increased  State  and  local  indebtedness. 

Clearly  this  is  not  a  healthy  situation. 
And  we  still  cannot  see  the  end  to  the 
number  of  problems  that  will  continue 
to  face  us  in  the  decades  ahead.  We 
have  only  scratched  the  surface  in  deal- 
ing with  problems  of  air  and  water  pollu- 


tion, the  application  of  modern  technol- 
ogy to  civilian  problems,  the  care  and 
prevention  of  physical  and  mental  illness, 
the  development  of  schools  of  quality  and 
imagination,  the  provision  of  adequate 
recreation  facilities,  the  prevention  of 
crime,  and  juvenile  delinquency. 

We  must  not  wait  until  these  problems 
become  so  acute  that  we  are  forced  to 
substitute  a  crash  program  for  long-term 
planning.  We  must  develop  the  means 
by  which  to  anticipate  these  needs  and 
provide  for  them  now. 

When  we  look  at  the  traditional  eco- 
nomic tools  available  to  policymakers,  we 
find  that  for  one  reason  or  another  all  of 
them  are  inappropriate  to  the  present 
circumstances.  Federal  tax  reduction  to 
enable  the  States  to  increase  their  own 
taxes  is  of  dubious  value.  Only  a  small 
amount  of  funds  released  through  tax 
reduction  would  end  up  as  State  and  lo- 
cal revenue. 

Tax  credits  or  the  relinquishment  of 
certain  Federal  taxes  to  the  States  have 
serious  difficulties.  In  the  first  place, 
the  funds  would  end  up  in  the  States 
from  which  the  bulk  of  Federal  revenues 
originate,  thus  perpetuating  the  eco- 
nomic imbalance  that  already  exi.sts  be- 
tween many  of  our  States.  In  the  sec- 
ond place  many  States,  those  which  do 
not  have  income  taxes  for  example, 
would  not  benefit  at  all.  The  proposal  to 
share  revenue  from  a  particular  tax  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments also  suffers  from  the  fact  that 
areas  of  revenue  do  not  always  corre- 
spond to  areas  of  need.  In  addition,  the 
repeal  of  a  number  of  Federal  excise 
taxes  this  year  reduces  the  opportunity 
for  the  use  of  this  technique. 

Of  course,  specific  Federal  grants  to 
States  and  localities  are  already  in  wide- 
spread use,  but  there  are  a  number  of 
problems  which  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
this  method.  Furthermore,  the  admin- 
istrative burdens  and  necessary  Federal 
controls  can  be  burdensome. 

We  must  find  a  method  that  will  honor 
the  principle  that  the  best  government  is 
the  government  closest  to  the  people  and 
assist  the  States  in  solving  urgent  prob- 
lems. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  reaches 
this  middle  ground.  It  provides  for  a 
ti-ust  fund  of  1  percent  of  the  national 
aggregate  taxable  income.  Present  es- 
timates indicate  that  this  would  amount 
to  $2.5  billion  and  expand  with  the  tax 
base. 

This  money  would  be  available  to  the 
States  for  health,  education,  and  welfare 
purposes.  It  could  not  be  used  for  high- 
ways, debt  service,  general  administra- 
tive expenses,  disaster  relief,  or  State 
payments  in  lieu  of  real  property  taxes. 

The  fund  would  be  distributed  to  the 
States  as  follows :  80  percent  of  the  total 
would  go  to  the  States  in  proportion  with 
their  tax  effort,  as  compared  with  the 
average  national  tax  effort,  and  their 
population.  Tax  effort  is  measured  by 
dividing  total  State  revenues  by  the  total 
individual  income  for  the  State.  The 
remaining  20  percent  would  go  to  the  13 
States  with  the  lowest  E>er  capita  Income 
according  to  population.  No  State  could 
receive  more  than  12  percent  of  the 
total  fund. 


The  Governors  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  would-be  required  to  pro- 
vide detailed  audits  to  the  Congress. 
Furthermore,  the  State  would  be  re- 
quired to  distribute  the  funds  to  local 
communities  according  to  the  proportion 
of  previous  distributions.  Failure  of  a 
State  to  comply  with  the  limited  condi- 
tions outlined  in  the  act  would  result  in 
cancellation  of  the  State's  future  pay- 
ments and  allocation  of  the  State's  funds 
to  the  other  States. 

This  formula  assures  flexibility  with- 
out flabbiness  and  State  responsibility 
without  unwarranted  Federal  restric- 
tions. In  my  judgment,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  creative  things  we  can  do  to 
insure  the  economic  health  and  effective 
responsibility  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. The  Republican  Governors  en- 
dorsed such  a  proposal  last  summer  and 
I  am  proud  to  assist  in  giving  it  concrete 
expression  today. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  give  this  idea 
proper  analysis  in  the  few  days  that  re- 
main in  this  session,  but  I  think  it  should 
receive  top  priority  when  we  reconvene 
in  January. 

LAWS.  THEN  WHAT  NEXT? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ray- 
mond Moley  has  an  excellent  column  in 
the  October  11,  1965,  issue  of  Newsweek. 
It  is  refreshing  once  in  a  while  to  see 
someone  give  a  little  concern  about  the 
direction  in  which  we  are  heading. 
Anyone  who  has  any  concern  at  all  about 
the  future  of  our  country  should  read 
this  article. 

It  is  particularly  noteworthy  on  this 
day  when  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  tells  us 
that  we  are  over  the  hump  on  the  $100 
billion  budget  figure.  This  next  year 
will  see  a  budget  reaching  $120  billion 
which  is  almost  50  percent  more  than 
when  the  Democrat  administration  took 
office  5  short  years  ago.  Where  are  we 
headed?  Mr.  Moley  gives  us  a  good  in- 
dication. 

PERSPECTrvE — Laws.   Then   What   Next? 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

At  the  rate  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  going 
in  exacting  what  he  wants  from  Congress, 
he  will  not  only  outstrip  his  predecessors  but 
rival  such  famous  lawgivers  as  Hammurabi, 
Moses.  Justinian  I.  and  Napoleon.  Of  these, 
I  select  Justinian  as  a  warning  to  our  ener- 
getic President.  For  while  Justinian  be- 
came Immortal  because  of  his  promotion  of 
the  great  Corpus  Juris,  he  made  an  unholy 
mess  of  his  Job  as  an  administrator.  James 
Bryce  tells  us  that  Justinian  was  so  extrava- 
gant that  he  stirred  up  revolts  throughout 
the  empire  because  of  his  fiscal  exactions 
through  taxes  and  confiscations.  "His 
changes  were  all  in  the  direction  of  greater 
centralization  •  •  •  In  some  cases  limiting 
the  powers  and  appropriating  the  funds  of 
the  municipalities."  Lavish  sums  were  re- 
qvilred  to  buy  ofT  the  barbarians  and  for  bis 
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wars.    And   his  bureaucracy  was   not  only 
wasteful  but  corrupt. 

It  Is  relatively  easy  for  a  President  pos- 
sessed of  such  political  power  as  L.B.J,  to 
Jam  a  great  volume  of  laws  through  Con- 
gress. The  real  test  comes  when  the  new 
projects  are  administered.  We  already  have 
a  portent  of  what  is  to  come  in  confusion, 
waste,  and  the  political  use  of  the  antlpov- 
erty  program.  Preparations  for  medicare 
are  meeting  serious  problems.  And  the  edu- 
cation program  finds  great  overlapping  with 
State  and  local  operations,  but  there  is  over- 
centralization  in  Washington. 

irFIClENCT    ISN'T   NEWS 

The  President  Is  already  asking  subordi- 
nates to  think  up  new  programs  for  1966. 
His  appetite  for  new  Government  enterprises 
at  home  and  abroad  seems  to  be  boundless. 
But  the  digestive  apparatus  of  his  bureauc- 
racy Is  suffering  Internal  pains  and  retch- 
ings. Competent  administrators  to  organize 
new  agencies  are  scarce.  But,  as  In  the 
Shrlver  case,  when  L.B.J,  finds  no  one  for 
the  new  program,  he  spreads  the  energies  and 
ingenuity  uf  one  administrator  over  two  Jobs. 

Good  and  efficient  administration  is  a  pro- 
saic Job.  Headlines  in  that  department  are 
made  only  when  something  goes  wrong.  The 
President  is  demanding  that  all  good  news 
should  be  announced  by  the  White  House. 
But  one  can  imagine  the  President's  unhap- 
piness  when  some  bureau  head  provides  such 
items  as  the  firing  of  200  employees  or  the 
cutting  down  of  a  benefit.  Only  the  inven- 
tion of  some  new  program  rates  a  Johnso- 
nian homily  on  the  nightly  television  show. 

Majority  Leader  Mike  Manstield  has  called 
for  a  moralorium  on  new  projects.  He  says: 
"We  have  passed  a  lot  of  major  bills  at  this 
session,  some  of  them  very  hastily,  and  they 
stand  In  extreme  need  of  a  going-over  for 
loopholes,  rough  corners  and  particularly 
for  an  assessment  of  current  and  ultimate 
cost  •  •  •  I  there  Is  need  to]  evaluate  the 
degree  of  efficiency  with  wjhlch  they  are  being 
administered  by  the  executive"  That  task 
alone  would  occupy  Congress  throughout  the 
entire  year  1966.  But  the  President  Is  the 
one  who  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  the 
new  programs  are  properly  manned  and  com- 
petently administered.  This  sort  of  labor 
will  yield  little  political  appeal — and  1966 
is  an  election  year.  Only  by  making  sure  that 
the  benefits  so  joyfully  announced  will  ac- 
tually reach  the  prospective  beneficiaries  will 
the  many  promises  come  true. 

ENACTING    GOOD    INTENTIONS 

What  we  have  had  this  year  Is  only  the 
enactment  Into  law  of  the  good  intentions  of 
the  President  and  his  friends  In  Congress. 
Very  few  Members  of  Congress  had  the  slight- 
est Idea  how  these  beneficial  gestures  were 
going  to  be  realized.  They  merely  voted  for 
the  bills  and  dumped  the  Job  of  management 
upon  an  already  overburdened  bureaucracy. 
In  many  cases  that  bureaxicracy  had  and  has 
no  idea  how  the  beautifully  phrased  purposes 
of  these  measures  could  be  realized.  In  such 
cases  the  administrators  make  a  great  fuss 
of  hiring  new  people,  setting  up  complicated 
charts  and  making  sure  that  the  appropria- 
tion will  be  spent. 

Good  intentions  alone  will  never  create 
a  great  society.  I  have  on  an  earlier  occasion 
cited  the  comment  of  Snntayana  (which  he 
applied  to  William  James"  pragmatism)  : 
"Love  Is  very  penetrating,  but  It  penetrates 
to  possibilities  rather  than  to  fact."  Often 
;ne  broad  highway  paved  with  legislative 
good  Intentions  ends  in  an  administrative 
»v»\imp. 

WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  HALXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
^''■''OBD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

SHRIVER     HAS     WARLORDS    APLENTY:     BUT     WHAT 
ABOUT  THE   POOR? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent editorial  in  the  Monadnock  Ledger, 
an  outstanding  weekly  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Jaflfery,  N.H..  commented  with 
great  insight  on  the  war  on  poverty.  The 
editorial  was  generated  by  the  appear- 
ance last  month  in  New  Hampshire  of 
Sargent  Shriver  and  aids  who,  to  judge 
from  this  and  other  press  commentary, 
left  a  strangely  disquieting  impression 
on  many  people  in  my  State. 

I  voted  against  the  poverty  program 
both  in  the  last  Congress  and  in  this  one 
not  because  I  do  not  believe  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  solemn  obligation  in 
this  area,  nor  because  some  of  the  pro- 
grams included  in  this  voluminous  legis- 
lation are  not  worthy  by  themselves.  I 
voted  against  it  because  I  feared  that 
what  is  in  fact  happening  in  the  program 
would  be  the  consequence. 

NOT  REACHING  THE  POOR 

This  program  is  not  reaching  the  poor, 
at  least  not  in  any  way  proportionate  to 
the  huge  sums  and  energies  that  are 
being  devoted  to  it.  Like  a  river  which 
flows  into  the  desert  and  disappears  in 
the  sand,  antipoverty  funds  are  flowing 
into  the  countiy  but  are  being  consumed 
in  the  limitless  sands  of  politics,  local. 
State,  and  Federal.  As  to  the  poor,  they 
are  being  led  to  put  trust  in  false  prom- 
ises. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  many  faceted. 
It  will  be  won.  as  every  major  social 
problem  In  American  history  has  been 
overcome,  through  education,  through 
jobs,  through  enlightened  Government 
at  every  level  helping  a  willing  and  able 
people  to  pursue  their  own  chosen  ends. 

POLITICS  TOO  LARGE  A  FACTOR 

This  battle  against  poverty  can  never 
be  won  solely  by  placing  vast  sums  and 
authority  at  the  disposal  of  a  few  politi- 
cally appointed  officials  who  may  grant 
or  withhold  them  at  their  pleasure.  As 
we  are  seeing,  and  as  we  have  seen  since 
the  inception  of  this  program,  it  is  en- 
tirely too  political.  The  poverty  war,  its 
underlying  philosophy  and  its.  now  ob- 
vious though  predictable,  shortcomings 
will  be  the  subject  of  much  further  dis- 
cussion in  the  months  ahead. 

Although  I  opposed  the  program  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  presented  to  the 
Congress.  I  am  deeply  concerned  by  the 
problems  it  seeks  to  alleviate  and  I  am 
anxious  that  we  salvage  all  the  good  we 
possibly  can  from  the  experience  we  have 
had  with  it. 

I  offer  the  editorial  from  the  Ledger  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  also,  by  way 
of  illustrating  the  extent  to  which  bla- 
tant politics  has  been  allowed  to  domi- 
nate the  program,  I  offer  a  chilling  article 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  I  earnestly  commend  them  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

[From  the  Monadnock  Ledger) 
Takes  All  Kinds 

Sargent  Shriver's  Jaunty  war  on  poverty 
and  mankind's  weary  war  on  poverty  are 
horses  of  a  different  color. 
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We  betray  the  earth's  poor  If  we  confuse 
them. 

The  dapper  Director  of  America's  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  was  absolutely  right 
when  he  said  at  Durham  last  Thursday  after- 
noon that  his  immaculate  war,  like  man- 
kind's grimy  war,  and  the  ugly  war  in  Viet- 
nam are  all  part  of  the  same  great  cosmic 
struggle. 

America  need  not  choose  between  guns 
and  butter  he  said,  because  "It's  all  one  war 
and  we're  all  In  It." 

But  war  has  always  been  a  panoply. 

One  man's  chance  to  die  In  the  mud  Is 
another  man's  opportunity  ito  get  fat  In  the 
Quartermaster  Corps.  There  are  foot  sol- 
diers and  there  are  profiteers.  There  are 
those  who  follow  orders  and  those  who  see 
to  It  they  get  promoted. 

Shriver's  warlords,  as  you  may  have  no- 
ticed, are  in  charge  of  logistics.  They  are 
back  at  headquarters  where  the  medals  are 
kept. 

We  got  a  good  look  at  them  in  full  dress 
uniform  last  Thursday  afternoon  at  Snlvely 
Arena  in  Durham,  when  New  Hampshire's 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  stood  at  at- 
tention for  the  general. 

Shriver  came  here,  supposedly,  to  talk 
strategy  with  300  delegates  to  the  Northern 
New  England  Governors'  Conference  on 
Community  Action.  But  somehow  some- 
thing happened.  It  turned  out  he  talked 
politics  to  the  faculty  and  the  student  body 
of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire. 

Oh,  you  think  It  is  unfair  to  holler  "poll- 
tics"? 

Why.  then,  was  the  event  scheduled  at 
Snlvely  Arena,  which  Is  bigger  than  a  foot- 
ball field? 

All  300  delegates  to  the  Conference  on 
Community  Action  could  have  gotten  lost 
In  one  corner  of  the  gaping  auditorium,  and 
Governor  King  and  Senator  McIntyre  along 
with  them. 

They  were  not  there  to  fight  a  war.  They 
were  there  to  stay  elected.  And  make  no 
mistake  about  it.  The  address  was  political, 
complete  with  a  snide  reference  to  Senator 
Goldwater,  who  is  no  longer  a  candidate  and 
m  no  way  the  Issue.  The  press  conference 
afterward  was  as  partisan  as  they  come. 

The  tragedy  Is  that  Shriver  was  right  about 
the  war  on  poverty.  It  Is  global.  It  Is 
everywhere. 

But  In  his  address  last  Thursday  he  gave 
not  the  slightest  Inkling  he  understands  how 
desperately  the  war  needs  to  be  won. 

Poverty  Is  not  a  category.  It  does  not  be- 
gin and  end  at  $3,000  a  year.  It  is  not  even 
essentially  a  matter  of  dollars,  although  eco- 
nomics plays  a  part  in  the  syndrome. 

It  Is  a  question  of  relationship.  It  Is  a 
sickness  of  the  spirit  that  sets  in  when  one 
part  of  the  human  family  lives  off  the  blood 
of  another. 

Poverty  is  progressive,  like  gangrene,  and 
unless  we  cure  it  in  the  world  we  will  never 
oome  to  grips  with  that  other  galloping 
ghost:  the  population  explosion. 

The  poor  people  of  the  world,  you  see,  are 
the  ones  who  are  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  It  is  their  protest.  The  meek  will 
inherit  the  earth,  and  find  their  rightful 
place  on  the  planet,  or  they  will  push  us  all 
relentlessly  off  It. 

They  must  be  fed,  of  course,  but  the  war 
on  poverty  will  not  end  with  the  whole  hu- 
man race  gathered  around  a  trough.  The 
poor  will  keep  pushing  until  they  stand  free 
and  In  dignity.  That  is  the  other  half  of 
America's  political  dialog. 

And  that's  why  it  was  so  chilling  to  watch 
Shriver's  warlords  i>ass  in  review  la«t  Thurs- 
day. 


(FYom  the  Wall  Street  Journal) 

Political  Imprint  on  Youth  Corps 

(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

C.\RLiNviLLE.  III. — When  Sargent  Shriver's 

antipoverty  program  descended  on  southern 


Diinols  one  Friday  afternoon,  certain  towns- 
folk in  Macoupin  County  could  hardly  con- 
tain their  Joy.  "I  thought  It  was  too  good 
to  be  true  for  a  thing  like  that  Just  to  drop 
on  us."  recalls  Walter  Vesper,  a  Democratic 
ward  leader  who  makes  his  living  checking 
eggs  and  produce  for  the  State  department 
of  agriculture. 

In  Staunton,  Mr.  Vesper  and  several  more 
Democratic  colleagues  unhesitatingly  en- 
listed as  local  lieutenants  In  the  national 
antipoverty  crusade.  With  an  efficiency  that 
big  city  machines  might  envy,  the  small- 
town politicians  worked  the  phones  that 
weekend.  By  9  o'clock  Monday  morning 
more  than  a  score  of  young  men  and  women 
aged  16  to  21  were  lined  up  outside  the  city 
clerks  office  and  by  late  afternoon  close  to 
40  had  signed  up  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps. 

"Not  one  Republican  family  around  here 
knew  anything  about  It  until  after  the  kids 
were  enrolled."  says  Roy  Prance,  former 
mayor  and  voluntary  suprevisor  of  the  Staun- 
ton NYC  project  who  later  quit  in  disgust. 
"Id  say  probably  not  more  than  five  kids 
were  really  poor.  While  the  wealthy  kids 
were  working,  many  who  didn't  have  decent 
clothes  to  go  to  town  in  came  to  me  crying. 
It  was  a  rotten,  corrupt  political  deal." 

Here  at  the  county  seat  the  Joy  generated 
by  the  NYC  matched  the  cheers  it  received 
In  Staunton.  Skipping  church  In  Sunday, 
Cirllnvllles  five  Democratic  precinct  leaders 
gathered  around  the  council  table  in  city  hall 
to  deliberate.  In  meetings  convened  for  10 
a.m..  2  pm..  .5:30  p.m..  and  8  p.m.  the  leaders 
lined  up  enrollees.  "By  Sunday  night  we 
had  27  boys  and  10  girls,"  Mayor  Howard 
Heinz  recalls. 

Lanky  Mayor  Heinz,  a  furniture  dealer, 
hadn't  even  been  aware  that  Macoupin 
County  would  participate  In  the  Youth  Corps 
part  of  the  poverty  program  until  an  emis- 
sary appeared  In  his  store  at  5  p.m.  the  previ- 
ous Friday  to  tell  him.  "It  was  a  purely 
Federal  expenditure  going  down  the  hatch 
anywaj-,  so  I  took  It."  the  mayor  explains. 

"The  kids  were  supposed  to  start  work 
Monday  morning.  I  a.-^ked,  'How  can  we  or- 
ganize this  thing  so  fast?'  and  this  fellow 
said  not  to  worry.  That  had  been  taken  care 
of.  he  told  me."  Next  day  Carlinvilles 
Democr.iilc  chief  called  to  suggest  the  Sun- 
day meetings. 

GUIDELINES   NOT  CONSULTED 

But  though  Carllnville's  Democrats  orga- 
nized tiie  Corps  without  help  from  county  or 
State  wcilare  agencies  (the  county  public 
aid  director  wasn't  even  asked  to  provide  a 
list  of  potential  enrollees)  and  without  con- 
sulting W.ashlngton's  selection  guidelines. 
t;ie  youth  project  rolled  along  fairly  well  for 
a  time. 

The  youngsters  helped  stack  books  at  the 
library,  supervised  children  In  the  park, 
cleaned  up  parts  of  the  city  cemetery,  pulled 
grass  from  sidewalk  cracks,  and  cut  away 
underbrush  near  the  lake.  They  were  paid 
840  for  a  32-hour  week. 

Some  problems  did  crop  up.  One  boy  who 
terrorized  other  brush  cutters  with  a  ma- 
chete-like knife  had  to  be  removed  for 
psychiatric  examination.  John  Dunn,  vet- 
eran Democratic  leader  of  the  third  ward, 
tried  to  fire  a  second  boy  whose  parents  he 
believed  might  be  Republicans. 

Nonetheless,  many  townsfolk  say  that,  to 
some  extent,  at  least,  Washington's  goal  of 
providing  useful  work  experience  for  needy 
kids  w^as  met.  Naturally,  Democratic  politi- 
cians lead  what  chorus  of  praise  Is  heard  for 
the  Corps'  accomplishments. 

"These  kids  did  things  that  have  never 
been  done  in  this  town  before,"  asserts 
Robert  (Sonny)  Albertine,  one  of  the  five 
precinct  leaders  who  attended  the  Sunday 
selection  sessions.  Mr.  Albertine,  who  draws 
•  '48  monthly  as  chief  plumber  at  the  state- 
house  m  Springfield,  a  post  to  which  he  was 
appointed  by  the  secretary  of  state,  particu- 


larly resents  complaints  that  his  17-year-old 
stepson  was  among  the  youths  who  found 
work  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

"He  comes  from  a  broken  home,  don't  he?" 
Sonny  demands.  "Believe  me,  that  kid  came 
home  from  work  with  blisters  on  his  hands. 
Anyway,  to  the  victors  go  the  spoils;  you 
know  what  I  mean?" 

a  VOLLEY  OF  PROTEST  LETTERS 

The  appearance  of  the  stepson's  name  on 
the  list  of  recruits  published  by  one  of  the 
town's  two  weekly  newspapers  was  among 
the  events  that  inflamed  the  critics.  Others 
wondered  how  a  girl  member  of  the  corps 
could  afford  to  drive  to  her  playground- 
supervisor  Job  In  a  sporty  red  convertible  (a 
gift  from  her  grandfather ) .  Charles  F.  Wolf, 
a  bacteriologist,  began  firing  off  a  volley  of 
protest  letters  to  Washington;  there  the 
Labor  Department  operates  the  NYC  under 
Sargent  Shriver's  generalship. 

Mr.  Wolf's  complaints  drew  a  rather 
prompt  response.  Sargent  Shriver's  head- 
quarters dispatched  an  inspector,  and  within 
a  few  days  83  corpsmen  in  the  county  were 
dropped  as  ineligible.  But  that  still  left 
Macoupin  holding  186  of  the  900  Jobs  filled 
In  all  Illinois  beyond  Chicago.  "We  don't 
fool  around  down  here,"  brags  county  Demo- 
cratic leader  Edgar  Fuess,  recalling  that  of 
the  first  600  Jobs  Macoupin  hogged  half.  Mr. 
Fuess  is  on  the  State  payroll  as  a  truck 
weight  checker. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Illinois  Farmers  Union, 
the  statewide  project  sponsor,  say  politics  in- 
filtrated the  Youth  Corps  as  a  byproduct  of 
well-inteutloned  haste  to  get  it  going.  "The 
thing  did  get  away  from  us,"  concedes  Ray 
Watson,  Farmers  Union  president.  "But  as 
scon  as  we  found  something  wrong  we  got 
cracking." 

Critics,  however,  pointing  to  the  Farmers 
Union's  close  ties  with  Illinois  Democrats, 
question  the  wisdom  of  delegating  respon- 
sibility for  any  part  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram to  organizations  which  are  necessarily 
involved  in  local  or  State  politics. 

Democratic  boss  Fuess,  for  example,  is  a 
Fai'mers  Union  member.  He  readily  con- 
cedes that  the  group's  county  president 
asked  him  to  help  organize  the  Youth  Corps. 
"Naturally  I  helped  all  I  could." 

Right  now  the  local  Democrats  are  wait- 
ing hopefully  for  more  Federal  money  to  fi- 
nance a  followup  project  of  part-time  work 
for  youngsters  who  otherwise  couldn't  stay 
In  school.  Few  poUtlcos  who  greeted  the 
Youth  Corps  with  signup  pencils  poised, 
seem  chastened. 

"There  was  only  one  mistake  In  the  whole 
business,"  concludes  Carllnville's  Sonny  Al- 
bertine. "That  was  when  Washington  paid 
attention  to  a  bunch  of  gripers." 


THE  CITIZEN'S  VOICE— A  VITAL 
LEGISLATIVE  INGREDIENT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
voice  of  the  citizen  is  still  a  vital  ingredi- 
ent in  the  formulation  of  new  laws.  This 
point  is  very  well  expressed  in  a  recent 
editorial  from  the  Keene  Sentinel,  an 
outstanding  newspaper  in  my  district. 
As  an  example  it  uses  my  bill  to  provide 
humane  care  for  laboratory  animals. 
This  legislation  was  drafted  in  response 
to  public  demand  expressed  to  me  by 
hundreds  of  individuals  in  letters  and 
conversations  and  by  many  newspapers. 


Continued  demand  from  the  public  re- 
sulted in  public  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. I  am  confident  that  continued 
public  concern  will  produce  good  legisla- 
tion and  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  thanks  once  again  to  all 
those  who  have  given  and  are  still  giv- 
ing their  invaluable  support  to  this 
worthy  cause.  I  offer  the  Sentinel's  edi- 
torial at  this  point  for  the  Record. 

[From  the  Keene  (N.H.)  Evening  Sentinel, 

Oct.  5,  1965) 

The  Citizen's  Voice 

Private  citizens,  like  small  city  newspapers, 
sometimes  wonder  whether  their  opinions 
count.  When  Important  issues  are  being  de- 
bated in  the  Nation's  Capital,  citizens  In  New 
Hampshire's  Second  District  often  wonder 
whether  their  views,  expressed  in  letters  to 
their  Congressman,  really  make  any  differ- 
ence. 

There  is  evidence  that  they  sometimes  do. 

A  case  in  point  has  been  area  support  of 
legislation  introduced  by  Representative 
James  C.  Cleveland,  providing  for  humane 
treatment  of  animals  used  In  scientific  re- 
search. 

In  May  and  again  In  mid-August  sup- 
porters of  the  legislation  were  urged  to  ex- 
press their  views  in  letters  to  Cleveland. 
They  did.  and,  according  to  Cleveland,  It 
helped. 

Hearings  on  the  animal-research  legisla- 
tion finally  were  held  last  week.  In  his  tes- 
timony before  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  Cleveland  said,  "I 
am  particularly  gratified  by  these  hearings, 
which  I  have  urged  for  months,  sustained  in 
my  efforts  by  important  newspapers  and 
countless  concerned  citizens  of  good  will." 

Regarding  the  legislation,  he  said,  "Every- 
one recognizes  the  need  to  test  radically  new 
surgical  procedures,  for  instance,  on  animals 
before  they  are  tried  on  humans,  but  once 
the  validity  of  a  procedure  Is  established,  or 
the  nonvalidity,  for  that  matter,  it  seems 
to  me  wrong,  wasteful,  and  wicked  to  repeat 
the  test  over  and  over  again.  My  bill  would 
certainly  help  prevent  this  from  happening, 
at  least  in  research  financed  wholly  or  in 
part  with  Federal  funds.  At  the  same  time, 
the  legislation  recognizes  the  necessity  of 
using  animals  in  teaching  and,  under  the 
conditions  set  by  the  bill,  would  permit  rep- 
etition of  procedures  for  purposes  of  In- 
struction." 

Cleveland  also  listed  the  six  principal  ele- 
ments In  his  bill  which  he  said  he  considers 
essential  to  an  effective  law: 

1.  Unannounced  Inspection  by  qualified, 
full-time  inspectors  with  access  to  animal 
quarters,  laboratories,  and  records  of  animal 
use.  ; 

2.  Individal  licensing  by  governmental  au- 
thority of  all  scientists  desiring  to^  use  live 
vertebrate  animals  with  the  right  tjb  remove 
licenses  from  those  who  violate  the  stand- 
ards of  humane  treatment. 

3.  Pain-curbing  provisions. 

4.  Humane  care  and  housing. 

5.  Student  work,  as  distinct  from  research 
conducted  by  licensed  scientists,  must  be 
painless. 

6.  Records  that  include  a  brief  statement 
of  what  Is  to  be  done  to  the  animals  and 
why.  Identification  of  the  animals  and  their 
eventual  disposition;  and  the  requirement 
for  an  annual  report. 

These  are  not  unreasonable  regulations  and 
they  would  not  in  any  way  hamper  legitimate 
research.  As  Cleveland  said  In  his  testi- 
mony, those  who  wish  to  put  an  end  to  all 
animal  experimentation  would  not  favor  his 
legislation.  But  the  bill  would  go  far  toward 
causing  the  amount  of  experimental  work 
to  be  held  to  the  minimum  actually  needed, 
and  toward  minimizing  the  suffering  experi- 
enced by  animals  before,  during  and  after 
experiments. 
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Humanitarians  In  the  Cheshire  County 
area  who  have  supported  Cleveland's  bill  In 
letters  to  the  Congressman  and  letters  to 
newspapers  can  rest  assured  that  their  sup- 
port has  been  pertinent. 

In  closing  his  testimony  last  week,  Cleve- 
land placed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
editorials  from  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor and  the  Keene  Evening  Sentinel,  along 
with  selected  letters  from  private  citizens, 
all  supporting  the  legislation. 


October  U,  1965 


MINORITY     STAFFING     FOR     CON- 
GRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  19  of  last  year  I  addressed  this 
House  on  the  subject  of  minority  stafiBng 
needs  on  our  committees.  At  that  time 
only  about  60  of  the  approximately  500 
professional  staff  members  employed  by 
the  committees  of  the  House  were  per- 
mitted to  the  minority. 

More  than  a  year  has  passed  since  I 
last  called  attention  to  this  problem. 
The  total  number  of  committee  employ- 
ees, according  to  the  latest  lists  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
August  11.  1965,  has  risen  to  more  than 
630.  Yet,  so  far  as  I  can  determine,  the 
number  of  such  employees  assigned  to 
the  minority  still  remains  near  the  60 
mark. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lord  Acton  wrote  almost 
a  hundred  years  ago : 

Power  tends  to  corrupt;  absolute  power 
corrupts  absolutely. 

Our  form  of  government  is  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  power  must  be 
checked  and  balanced,  that  no  element 
in  our  political  system  should  be  per- 
mitted to  reign  unbound.  Although  po- 
litical parties  were  not  provided  for  in 
our  Constitution,  they  inevitably  arose 
out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Nation's 
political  life  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  American  system,  took  their 
place  in  the  counterbalancing  process. 
One  of  the  vital  functions  of  our  parties, 
as  of  our  governmental  organs,  is  to  see 
to  it  that  absolute  power  not  be  permit- 
ted to  coagulate. 

•  Unfortunately  and,  at  least  in  my 
opinion,  mistakenly,  the  American  elec- 
torate last  November  chose  to  bloat  the 
already  large  majority  in  Congress.  To- 
day, the  ruling  party  bestrides  the  Fed- 
eral Government  like  a  colossus.  It  con- 
trols both  Houses  of  Congress  and  all  the 
committees  of  Congress  and  all  the  staffs 
of  those  committees.  It  controls  the 
Presidency  and  the  vast  informational 
and  technical  resources  of  the  executive 
departments  and  agencies. 

What  role  is  there  for  the  minority 
party  under  these  circumstances?  How 
can  it  best  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
country?  Obviously,  the  function  of  the 
minority  Is  to  oppose,  to  criticize,  to 
present  viable  alternatives.  This  pres- 
entation of  responsible  choices  to  the 
public  is  not  just  theoretically  desirable; 
it  is  a  practical  necessity.  An  unrespon- 
sive minority  robs  the  Nation  of  a  vital 
control  over  the  actions  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   To  the  extent  that  the  minority 


party  is  ineffective,  by  so  much  Is  demo- 
cratic government  weakened. 

We  live  in  a  perilously  complex  world. 
The  late  President  Kennedy,  comparing 
the  problems  that  confronted  legislators 
of  the  last  century  with  those  we  must 
face  today,  pointed  up  with  acute  pre- 
cision the  profound  changes  that  have 
overtaken  us.  A  century  ago,  a  legislator 
had  only  to  familiarize  himself  with  per- 
haps half  a  dozen  issues,  and  he  could 
face  his  responsibilities  with  confidence. 
The  conscientious  legislator  of  our  day  is 
confronted  by  literally  scores  of  complex 
national  and  international  issues.  He 
must  take  stands  on  Cuba,  on  water  pol- 
lution, on  Vietnam,  on  civil  rights,  on 
the  poverty  program,  on  disarmament, 
on  labor  relations.  He  must  keep  rea- 
sonably abreast  of  such  problems  as  au- 
tomation, the  space  program,  farm  in- 
come, consumer  prices,  and  the  India- 
Pakistan  rivalry. 

No  Representative  can  possibly  become 
expert  on  all  the  subjects  he  ought  to 
keep  up  with,  and,  in  addition,  carry  out 
the  many  other  aspects  of  his  job.  He 
needs  help — expert,  technical,  knowl- 
edgeable help.  And  he  most  especially 
needs  assistance  in  those  areas  for  which 
he  has  a  special  responsibility,  the  sub- 
jects under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittees on  which  he  serves. 

For  the  majority  party  members,  it  is 
difficult  enough,  but  they  at  least  have  at 
their  disposal  the  loyalty  of  the  commit- 
tee staffs  and  the  vast  resources  of  the 
executive  branch.  The  minority,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  faced  with  a  desperate 
need  for  reliable,  confidential  aid,  the 
kind  that  will  help  it  develop  those  re- 
sponsible alternatives  so  vital  in  a  work- 
ing democracy. 

If  the  minority  Is  to  offer  constructive 
alternatives,  it  must  have  adequate  help 
in  researching  policy  problems.  The 
figures  I  have  cited  as  to  the  pitifully 
small  number  of  minority  committee 
staff  members  is  prima  facie  evidence 
that  this  resource  is  lacking.  As  I 
warned  last  February,  the  problem  is 
acute  at  this  moment,  but  it  will  become 
even  more  acute  with  every  year  that 
passes  as  the  Nation's  problems  become 
more  and  more  complex  the  necessity  for 
sound  alternatives  becomes  crucial. 

Can  the  majority  party  really  justify 
a  situation  in  which  a  committee  that 
deals  with  as  many  vital  areas  of  our 
economy  as  does  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  permits  the  minority 
some  4  staff  members  out  of  a  total  of  59? 
One  of  our  great  watchdog  committees, 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, charged  with  the  vital  duty  of 
overseeing  the  operation  of  our  vast 
bureaucracy,  deigns  to  offer  the  minority 
a  pittance  of  3  staff  people,  reserving 
some  53  for  the  majority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  majority  has  every 
right  to  try  to  perpetuate  itself  in  office 
by  every  legitimate  means.  But  surely 
the  majority  also  has  the  duty  of  play- 
ing the  game  according  to  fair  rules. 
Surely  the  present  majority  must  realize 
that  one  day  our  roles  may  be  re- 
vei-sed.  This  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
comity  to  today's  minority  but  to  all  fu- 
ture minorities  as  well. 


My  party  has  suggested  a  number  of 
formulas  to  relieve  the  present  inequi- 
table  situation.  The  individual  merits  of 
any  one  of  them  may  be  arguable,  but  the 
principle  on  which  they  are  based  is  not 

I  have  noted  with  great  satisfaction 
the  very  large  number  of  Members  who 
have  asked  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  to  recom- 
mend more  equitable  minority  staffing 
The  responses  of  many  Joint  Committee 
members,  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, have  been  distinctly  sympathetic 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Joint  Committee 
will  ask  Congress  to  bring  much  needed 
reform  to  this  area  of  its  operations. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  responsibility 
will  remain  with  the  majority  party.  We 
have  every  indication  that  the  public  is 
favorably  disposed  toward  our  cause.  It 
remains  only  for  those  who  presently 
hold  the  power  to  realize  that  the  Na- 
tion's best  interests,  and  therefore  the 
majority's  best  interest,  will  be  served 
by  permitting  the  minority  a  fair  share  of 
committee  staff  assistance. 


NINTH  SON  OF  JOHN  AND  ROSE 
RODGERS  IN  SERVICE  OF  COUN- 
TRY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
fMr.  AsHBRooK]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
day  and  age  we  hear  a  great  deal  about 
those  who  do  not  want  to  serve  their 
country  in  the  Armed  Forces.  A  pitiful 
spectacle  was  presented  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  pictures  showed  scores  of  young 
men  and  women  lined  up  to  get  married 
to  avoid  the  draft.  Beatniks  on  the 
west  coast  talk  of  burning  their  draft 
cards  and  protest  our  militaiy  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  While  these  people 
are  not  representative  of  the  great  body 
of  patriotic  Americans  they  receive  an 
undue  amount  of  publicity. 

Recently  when  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  spend  an  afternoon  with  our  fighting 
men  in  Vietnam  this  was  one  of  the  re- 
cun-ing  questions:  "Do  the  teach-ins  and 
the  Lippman  columns  represent  the 
thinking  of  America?"  In  Coshocton, 
Ohio,  we  recently  had  an  example  which 
is  the  unheralded  side  of  the  American 
character.  The  ninth  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  C.  Rodgers  entered  the  Army 
last  month.  Six  sons  currently  are  serv- 
ing in  the  Aimed  Forces  and  one  son 
died  while  in  service. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest  that  the  John 
Rodgers  family  Is  a  much  better  example 
of  Americanism  than  the  student  pro- 
testors to  our  military  policy  and  those 
who  shirk  their  duty  and  evade  the  draft. 
I  heartily  commend  the  entire  family 
and  I  want  to  place  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  article  from  the  Coshocton 
Tribune  on  September  26,  1965: 

Ninth  Son  op  John  and  Rose  Rodgers 
IN  Service 
Otis  Gary  Rodgers.  who  entered  the  Army 
September  8,  this  year,  is  the  ninth  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Rodgers,  1322  South 
Sixth  Street,  to  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States.  Six  of  the  boys  are  cur- 
rently serving  In  the  Armed  Forces,  at  least 
two  of  whom  are  career  men,  and  there  are 
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two  more  who  are  still  in  high  school  and 
won't  be  eligible  for  a  few  years. 

One  of  the  sons  died  while  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  two  others  served  out  their  en- 
listments and  did  not  reenllst. 

The  first  of  the  family  to  enter  the  mili- 
tary service  was  John  Edward  who  entered 
the  Navy  August  1,  1945.  Two  weeks  later 
the  war  with  Japan  ended  on  his  birthday, 
August  14,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  celebration 
at  the  boot  camp.  John  Edward  wisecracked 
to  his  shipmates  that  he  had  not  expected 
them  to  celebrate  his  birthday  quite  so 
enthusiastically. 

Henry  Edmund,  second  of  the  boys  to  Join 
up,  Is  still  in  the  Air  Force,  making  a  career 
of  it.  He  has  been  in  for  13  years  and  is  cur- 
rently serving  in  Germany.  His  wife  and 
children  will  join  him  there  in  December. 

William  Daniel,  now  in  his  second  enlist- 
ment in  the  Air  Force,  may  make  a  career  of 
it.    His  family  Is  with  him  in  England. 

Norman  Eugene  entered  the  Army  in  June 
1959  and  died  in  February  1960,  in  Aberdeen, 
Md..  where  he  was  serving  as  an  Army  medic. 

Lonnie,  a  veteran  of  the  Air  Force  is  now 
out.  married  and  living  in  Delaware. 

Nathaniel  (Sonny)  entered  the  Army  in 
December  1963,  and  is  now  serving  as  a  phar- 
macist at  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Delbert  entered  the  Army  October  30,  1963, 
and  is  now  a  bookkeeper  In  the  561st  Engi- 
neering Detachment  In  Germany. 

Clyde  Thomas  is  an  Army  medic  in  France. 
He  entered  the  armed  service  October  1,  1964. 

Two  sons,  Gary,  18,  and  Richard  Allen,  16, 
are  still  in  high  school. 

Only  one  son  has  not  been  in  the  service. 
Leon  Robert  was  married  before  he  became 
eligible  for  the  draft.  He  and  his  family  live 
at  1002  Orchard  Street. 

r,lr.  and  Mrs.  Rodgers,  John  and  Rose  to 
their  friends,  also  have  three  daughters. 

One  daughter,  Mary  Alice  Bankes,  is  mar- 
ried and  works  as  a  beautician  in  Colvunbus. 
Another,  Helen,  attends  Coshocton  High 
School,  and  a  third,  Carolyn,  11,  is  in  the 
sixth  grade. 

A  total  of  18  children  have  been  born  to 
John  and  Rose  Rodgers,  and  14  survive. 
Three  babies  died  In  Infancy. 


REPORT  ON  1ST  SESSION,  89TH 
CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Madden]  Is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
now  about  to  adjourn  the  1st  session  of 
the  89th  Congress.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Speaker  McCormack  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  President  Johnson,  this 
Congress  has  kept  faith  with  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  the  presidential  and  con- 
gressional campaigns  of  1964.  our  party 
presented  a  platform  to  the  American 
people,  setting  out  a  progressive  legis- 
lative program  to  improve  our  Nation's 
economy,  education,  health,  employment, 
and  agriculture.  We  passed  effective 
legislation  to  protect  voting  rights  for 
all  citizens  and  equitable  population 
apportionment. 

We  elevated  the  problems  of  our  Na- 
tion's cities  to  Cabinet  status.  Seventy 
percent  of  our  population  now  live  in 
urban  areas.  These  millions  will  have 
equal  representation  in  our  National 
Government  along  with  agriculture  and 
other  important  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

We  legislated  for  slum  clearance,  hous- 
ing, and  for  continued  curbing  of  Com- 


munist aggression  in  addition  to  solving 
many  additional  problems  connected 
with  the  largest  business  on  earth — the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  above  programs  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  American  people  last 
November  by  an  unprecedented  majority 
of  over  16  million  voters.  We  have  kept 
the  faith.  We  have  followed  through  on 
our  promises  to  the  people.  Some  of  our 
opponents  criticized  this  session  as  being 
a  "rubberstamp  Congress."  It  has  been 
exactly  the  opposite.  I  can  include  my- 
self with  approximately  125  Members 
who  have  been  fighting  for  these 
progressive  legislative  measures  for 
many  sessions  before  the  advent  of  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  victories.  The  Amer- 
ican voters,  in  November  1964,  defeated  a 
number  of  Congressmen  who  endorsed 
the  Goldwater  reactionary  leadership. 
Many  progressive,  forward-looking  Mem- 
bers were  elected.  President  Johnson 
has  cooperated  and  fought,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  with  the  legislative  branch  to 
bring  about  the  enactment  of  all  planks 
of  the  Democratic  Party's  platform. 

When  the  second  session  convenes  In 
January,  I  am  confident  that  any  legis- 
lation pending  at  the  time  of  adjourn- 
ment will  be  disposed  of  successfully  be- 
fore the  final  days  of  adjournment  next 
year. 

AID    TO    EDUCATION 

The  record  of  this  session  in  passing 
seven  major  bills  pertaining  to  the  edu- 
cation of  our  youth  is  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  this  or  any  other  nation. 
In  the  future  years,  millions  of  Ameri- 
can children  from  the  elementary  grades 
to  high  school  and  college  can,  if  quali- 
fied, secure  a  finished  education  regard- 
less of  the  handicap  of  short  funds  or 
the  financial  condition  of  their  parents. 
Any  youth  with  Industry  and  desire  for 
educational  advancement  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  legislation  passed  by  this 
Congress  and  signed  by  President  John- 
son. Tills  great  educational  expansion 
gives  opportunity  to  American  youth 
who  wish  to  become  doctors,  nurses,  or 
participate  in  scientific  education  In  this 
atomic  age  of  scientific  progress.  Time 
and  space  do  not  permit  me  to  give  all 
the  details  of  the  wide  scope  and  com- 
plex provisions  contained  in  the  seven 
educational  bills  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress. 

MEDICAL  CARE  AND   SOCIAL   SECURITY   EXPANSION 

For  many  sessions  of  Congress  I  have 
joined  with  a  minority  of  other  Members 
to  enact  legislation  for  medical  and  hos- 
pital care  plus  expanding  social  security 
benefits  for  the  elderly  citizens  of  our 
Nation.  This  year  we  have  succeeded  in 
passing  a  comprehensive  medicare  bill, 
which  will  be  financed  mainly  through 
social  security,  covering  hospital,  doc- 
tor bills,  and  other  benefits.  Detailed 
directions  concerning  same  can  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  your  nearest  social 
security  office.  This  Congress,  in  addi- 
tion, took  congressional  action  on  the 
construction  of  new  rehabilitation  and 
treatment  centers  for  the  mentally  111 
and  retarded.  In  addition,  on  August  5, 
the  President  signed  a  bill  extending 
through  June  30, 1968.  Federal  assistance 


for  mass  immunization  of  preschool 
children  against  polio,  diphtheria, 
whooping  cough,  tetanus,  and  measles. 
This  Federal  aid  consists  of  purchasing 
the  vaccine  and  paying  for  an  educa- 
tional campaign  to  get  parents  to  bring 
in  the  children,  while  States  and  local 
agencies  pay  other  costs  of  the  immuni- 
zation. 

Two  months  ago  the  President  also 
signed  a  law  extending  for  3  years  and 
expanding  authority  to  make  matching 
grants,  totaling  $280  million,  to  institu- 
tions and  organizations  for  constucting, 
renovating,  and  equipping  health-re- 
search facilities. 

IMMIGRATION 

The  recently  passed  immigration  leg- 
islation would  abolish  the  bigoted  41- 
year-old  "national  origins"  provisions  of 
our  Immigration  laws.  This  new  bill 
will  equitably  distribute  immigration 
quotas  to  all  nations  without  prejudice 
as  to  nationality,  race,  or  religion.  After 
World  War  I,  an  isolation-minded  Con- 
gress enacted  immigration  regulations 
wherein  a  few  countries  In  northern  Eu- 
rope were  extehded  superllberal  Immi- 
gration quotas,  while  other  nations  less 
favored  were  restricted  with  unreason- 
able limited  quotas. 

Our  migrant  population  will  not  be 
increased  by  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
We  provide  for  a  fair  and  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  quota  allotments  to  all 
nations.  The  bill  places  a  limit  of  an- 
nual Immigration  at  170,000,  inclusive  of 
10,200  refugees.  A  maximum  of  20,000 
will  be  allotted  to  any  one  country.  To 
this  number  may  be  added  the  wives, 
children,  and  parents  of  the  U.S  citi- 
zens. In  that  latter  category  there  were 
about  35,000  last  year.  This  bill  pre- 
vents the  permanent  separation  of  fami- 
lies. In  many  cases  the  families  have 
remained  divided  for  indefinite  periods 
during  these  41  years  that  we  have  had 
the  national-origins  theory  of  immigra- 
tion. 

The  State,  Labor,  and  Justice  Depart- 
ments are  authorized  to  exercise  rigid 
control  over  immigrant  applications 
under  this  new  bill.  No  one  can  be  ad- 
mitted for  citizenship  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  issues  an  individual  cer- 
tificate that  there  will  be  no  displace- 
ment of  an  American  worker  from  his 
job.  There  will  be  no  adverse  effect  on 
working  conditions,  or  American  labor 
in  general. 

EXCISE    TAX    CUT 

Although  the  President  asked  for  a  re- 
duction of  $3.5  billion  in  excise  taxes  to 
help  spur  the  economy.  Congress  sent 
him — and  he  signed  on  June  21 — a 
measure  reducing  them  by  $4.6  billion. 
Most  of  these  taxes  were  enacted  and 
levied  in  World  War  U  and  the  Korean 
War.  Here  Is  the  partial  schedule  of  re- 
ductions: jewelry,  watches,  furs,  cos- 
metics, toilet  preparations,  luggage, 
handbags,  business  machines,  sporting 
goods,  phonographs,  records,  musical  in- 
struments, cameras,  film,  radios,  televi- 
sions, pens,  mechanical  E>encils,  refriger- 
ators, coin-operated  amusement  devices, 
bowling  alleys,  general  admissions — 
theaters,  athletic  events — and  cabaret 
bills. 
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VOTING    BIGHTS 


On  August  6,  President  Johnson  signed 
a  bill  aimed  at  enforcing  voting  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  15th  constitutional 
amendment.  It  was  the  second  major 
civil  rights  law  enacted  in  2  years. 

Federal  registrars,  or  examiners,  can 
be — and  are  being — sent  to  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  that  on  November 
4,  1964,  had  a  registration  or  voter  par- 
ticipation of  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
voting-age  population,  and  that  used  a 
literacy  test  or  other  device  in  qualify- 
ing voters. 

ONE    MAN.    ONE    VOTE 

I  am  opposed  to  legislation  in  Congress 
or  State  legislatures  that  will  pive  politi- 
cal bosses  or  special  interest  groups  who 
are  sponsoring  amendments  to  our  Con- 
stitution the  right  to  overturn  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  rule  of  legislative  appor- 
tionment. They  would  ignore  population 
or  people  as  the  yardstick  to  determine 
legislative  districts. 

The  Revolutionary  War  and  Civil  War 
were  fought  for  constitutional  liberty 
and  to  preserve  the  Bill  of  Rights.  These 
liberties  are  being  threatened  today  by 
those  who  would  legislate  inequality  in 
the  Nation's  legislative  halls.  The  yard- 
stick to  determine  a  county,  district,  or 
community's  representation  in  our  Con- 
gress or  State  legislatures  should  not  be 
measured  by  acres,  geography,  or  live- 
stock. 

MANPOWER    TRAINING 

Renewed  and  expanded  authority  for 
Federal  job  retraining  programs  began 
July  1.  The  bill  was  approved  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  April  26.  The  aim  of 
this  law  is  mainly  to  help  jobless  work- 
ers because  of  mechanical  or  technologi- 
cal change.  It  was  expanded  to  provide 
for  teaching  and  training  unemployed 
and  other  applicants. 

This  measure  authorizes  training  for 
service  and  craft  jobs,  and  eases  require- 
ments for  unemployed  people's  reloca- 
tion expenses.  Experimental,  demon- 
stration, and  pilot  projects  are  estab- 
lished to  show  new  methods  of  meeting 
problems  of  long-term  unemployment. 
This  program  is  much  needed  for  under- 
privileged youth,  displaced  older  work- 
ers, the  handicapped,  and  members  of 
minority  groups.  Tiaining  payments 
may  now  be  paid  for  104  weeks,  twice 
as  long  as  previously  allowed. 

The  goal  in  1962  had  been  to  train 
400.000  jobless  workers  in  the  succeed- 
ing 3  years.  More  than  320.000  trainees 
have  been  accepted  in  the  program. 

AIR    AND    WATER    POLLUTION 

This  session  of  Congress  has  finally 
passed  legislation  which  will  eventually 
result  in  the  termination  of  the  mex- 
cusable  polluting  of  our  lakes,  rivers,  and 
streams  throughout  the  Nation.  Legis- 
lation has  also  been  enacted  wherein 
the  Government  is  taking  advantage  of 
the  scientific  progress  made  in  solving 
the  air  pollution  problem.  Although  sci- 
ence has  not  completely  mastered  the 
method  for  100-percent  purification  of 
both  air  and  water,  the  time  is  not  far 
off  when  the  pollution  menace  to  health 
arid  recreation  will  be  as  obsolete  as  the 
kerosene  lamp.  It  is  impossible  for  local 
communities  to  successfully  solve  the 
complete  problem  of  air  and  water  pol- 


lution. Some  major  industries,  even  to- 
day, are  totally  ignoring  scientific  dis- 
coveries regarding  pollution  and  indus- 
trial waste.  It  is  necessary  that  our  Fed- 
eral Government  be  constantly  alert  to 
eliminate  the  inexcusable  pollution  of 
our  fresh  air  and  waters  in  order  to  pro- 
tect our  national  health. 

PUBLIC    BtJTING    POWER 

Older  folks  who  suffered  through  the 
depression  in  the  early  1930's  fully  real- 
ize that  the  major  cause  of  unemploy- 
ment, business  failures,  farm  bankrupt- 
cy, and  public  distress  was  the  drying 
up  of  the  Nation's  buying  power  in  the 
1920  period.  When  millions  of  people  are 
working  at  low  wages  or  part  time,  mar- 
kets for  manufactured  products,  food, 
and  other  necessities  soon  diminish. 

During  that  depression,  internal  Com- 
munist agitators  in  our  industrial  cen- 
ters had  a  fertile  field  in  which  to  spread 
dissension  and  promote  riots  among  the 
discontented. 

I  recall  the  great  legislative  program 
enacted  in  order  to  restore  employment, 
aid  industry,  and  reestablish  buying 
power  which  started  under  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  has  continued 
to  expand  with  slight  interruption,  down 
to  the  present  day.  During  this  session 
of  Congress  we  enacted  other  programs 
to  plug  loopholes  in  certain  distressed 
areas  over  the  Nation  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  people  off  relief  and  restoring 
spotty  unemployment  which  will  eventu- 
ally make  taxpayers  out  of  tax  con- 
sumers. This  program  will  curb  poverty, 
expand  education,  establish  business,  in- 
dustry, and  build  highways,  in  subnormal 
or  backward  areas.  When  this  program 
is  fully  established,  it  will  provide  more 
work,  not  only  in  these  depressed  areas, 
but  it  will  bring  a  demand  for  steel, 
lumber,  brick,  oil.  and  hundreds  of  other 
commodities  manufactured  in  our  Calu- 
met region  of  Indiana. 

JOINT    COMMITTEE    OF    HOUSE    AND    SENATE 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress  was  authorized  in  this 
session.  Senator  Mike  Monroney,  of 
Oklahoma,  was  apF>ointed  cochairman 
from  the  Senate  and  I  from  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Our  joint  committee 
has  held  41  hearings  during  the  past  7 
months.  Testimony  has  been  given  by 
many  Members  of  Congress,  university 
professors,  and  leaders  of  business,  in- 
dustry, labor,  and  other  groups.  Con- 
trary to  popular  opinion,  there  has  been 
a  surprising  interest  in  congressional 
reform  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  al- 
most 20  percent  of  the  total  member- 
ship of  the  House  and  Senate  has  testi- 
fied. We  have  received  a  great  many 
suggestions  relating  to  all  aspects  of 
congressional  organization  such  as  se- 
lection of  committee  chairmen,  various 
housekeeping  functions.  campaign 
finance,  and  similar  items.  A  few  re- 
forms seem  to  stand  out.  First,  there 
has  been  considerable  interest  in  length- 
ening the  term  of  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Many  witnesses, 
both  in  and  outside  of  Congress,  sug- 
gested that  our  committee  recommend  a 
4-year  term  for  Members  of  the  House. 
When  a  Congressman  takes  oflHce  in 
January,  he  must  start  campaigning  al- 
most immediately  for  his  next  primary 


election  only  15  months  away.  A  vast 
majority  of  city,  county.  State,  and  Na- 
tional oflBces  have  been  extended  to  4- 
year  terms  or  longer.  Instead  of  a  con- 
stant campaign  for  reelection,  Congress- 
men should  have  more  time  to  study  and 
evaluate  legislation.  A  congressional 
election  every  2  years  is  also  a  huge  bur- 
den on  the  pocketbook  of  the  average 
congressional  candidate. 

We  have  had  considerable  testimony 
concerning  how  the  Congress  should  re- 
view and  evaluate  the  budget  proposals 
of  the  executive  branch.  Evidence  has 
been  presented  that  indicates  the  ma- 
chinery of  Congress  for  purposes  of  an- 
alyzing and  evaluating  billion -dollar 
budget  requests  is  outmoded  and  obsolete. 
Our  committee  and  staff  have  a  tremen- 
dous and  important  task  ahead  and. 
hopefully,  we  can  make  recommendations 
that  will  improve  the  eflBciency  of  the 
Congress  and  bring  about  savings  of  tax 
dollars  to  the  American  people. 

NATIONAL    SOLVENCY 

Critics  continue  to  talk  about  the  size 
of  our  national  debt.  They  fail  to  men- 
tion in  their  pessimistic  propaganda  that 
our  economy — or  gross  national  prod- 
uct— has  been  advancing  and  improving 
over  the  last  20  years.  In  1946  our  gross 
national  product  was  approximately  $202 
billion.  Today,  in  1965,  our  gross  na- 
tional product  at  the  termination  of  this 
year  will  be  approximately  $660  billion. 
They  also  fail  to  mention  that  our  na- 
tional debt  in  1946  was  $270  billion  and 
today,  in  1965,  it  is  approximately  $318 
billion.  In  other  words,  our  national 
debt  in  20  years  has  increased  $48  bil- 
lion while  our  gross  national  product, 
or  our  economy  generally,  has  increased 
approximately  $460  billion.  This  in- 
crease of  gross  national  product  means 
billions  more  in  taxes  coming  into  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  treasuries.  So 
when  your  neighbor  talks  about  our  Na- 
tion's fiscal  policy  "going  to  the  dogs" 
you  might  quote  figures  of  our  great  busi- 
ness, industrial,  and  employment  expan- 
sion during  the  last  20  years.  If  any 
of  our  Lake  County  citizens  wish  a  U.S. 
Treasury  breakdown  of  our  national  debt 
as  compared  to  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct for  each  year  over  the  last  20  years, 
I  would  be  glad  to  mail  the  same. 

LEGISLATION    ENACTED 

In  this  session  of  Congress.  255  public 
laws  and  resolutions  have  been  enacted 
and  signed  by  the  President,  and  130 
private  laws  and  resolutions. 

In  submitting  this  legislative  report 
to  the  citizens  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, I  am  continuing  a  sen'ice  which  I 
have  always  followed  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  each  session  of  Congress.    . 

We  will  reconvene  for  the  2d  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  in  January.  I  hope 
that  my  1966  report  will  contain  favor- 
able news  on  the  present  unfinished  legis- 
lative business  and  successful  decisions 
on  any  new  domestic  and  international 
problems  which  confront  our  Nation' 


MEDICARE:     THE    CHALLENGE  •  TO 

HOSPITALS 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  FogartyJ  may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like 
to  include  a  speech  which  I  delivered  at 
the  dedication  of  cornerstone  laying 
ceremony,  Mercy  Hospital,  North  Smith- 
field,  R.I.,  October  10, 1965: 

Medicare  :  The  Challenge  to  Hospitals 

(Address  by  Congressman  John  E.  Fogartt, 
dedication  at  cornerstone  laying  cere- 
mony. Mercy  Hospital.  North  Smithfleld, 
R.I..  October  10,  1965) 

This  fine  new  hospital  building  for  which 
we  today  lay  the  cornerstone  promises  to 
carry  on  and  expand  the  mission  Implied 
in  its  name — the  bestowal  of  mercy. 

A  dictionary  definition  of  "mercy"  is  "com- 
passion to  victims  of  misfortune."  In  its 
more  than  a  decade  of  service,  the  staff  of 
Mercy  Hospital  has  performed  many  acts  of 
compassion  to  aid  victims  of  many  kinds 
of  misfortune. 

Mercy  Hospital  has  been  uniquely  equipped 
for  this  purpose,  for  It  has  been  able  to  pro- 
vide many  services  that  other  hospitals — 
even  those  of  larger  size — do  not  provide. 

For  instance,  only  25  percent  of  non-Fed- 
eral short-term  hospitals  have  a  radio- 
isotope facility  such  as  Mercy's.  Only  about 
one-half  of  such  hospitals  have  pathology 
laboratories  and  pharmacies  such  as  those 
of  Mercy. 

And  now,  with  a  new  location  and  ex- 
panded size,  Mercy  Hospital  will  enter  into 
an  even  greater  decade  of  service — service 
not  only  to  the  people  of  the  Immediate  sur- 
rounding community,  but  to  those  of  more 
remote  areas  of  northern  Rhode  Island,  and 
to  neighboring  Massachusetts  as  well. 

For  Mercy  Hospital  is  no  longer  a  short- 
term,  30-bed  facility.  It  now  boasts  a  hun- 
dred beds,  50  of  which  are  to  be  reserved  for 
the  treatment  of  long-term  patients — and 
these.  I  can  assure,  will  not  be  wanting. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
of  1965 — an  act  whose  provisions  I  long 
supported  and  fought  for  In  the  Congress — 
elderly  citizens  who  previously  could  not  af- 
ford even  the  minimum  of  needed  hospital 
and  medical  care  will  now,  with  Govern- 
ment assistance,  be  able  to  receive  full  and 
adequate  medical  treatment. 

Under  provisions  of  the  bill,  persons  aged 
65  and  over  will  be  eligible  for  60  days  of 
hospital  care,  after  payment  of  a  small  de- 
ductible charge.  An  additional  30  days  of 
care  can  be  obtained  at  a  cost  to  the  patient 
of  only  $10  a  day. 

All  regular  hospital  services  are  Included 
under  the  act  with  the  exception  of  those 
provided  by  hospital-based  specialists.  Out- 
patient diagnostic  services  are  covered  In 
amount  equal  to  80  percent  of  total  costs 
less  a  small  deductible. 

These  benefits,  plus  those  available  imder 
an  inexpensive  voluntary  medical  Insurance 
program,  will  for  the  first  time  offer  to  all 
elderly  persons,  the  proper  medical  care  they 
need  and  deserve. 

Yet,  as  wonderful  as  these  benefits  are,  the 
program  will  not  function  without  posing 
some  significant  challenges. 

Specifically,  I  refer  to  the  challenge  to  our 
Nation's  hospitals — a  challenge  to  expand 
facilities  now  and  "tool  up"  for  the  increased 
demands  that  will  be  placed  on  their  bed  ca- 
pacities, their  facilities,  and  their  services. 

Medicare,  as  well  as  other  new  Federal 
medical  programs,  will  challenge  communi- 
ties With  small  or  Inadequate  hospital  facil- 
ities to  plan  new  or  expanded  ones. 

I  am  proud  that  here  In  northern  Rhode 
Island  such  a  challenge  has  been  met.  With 
Its    new    capacity    for    long-term    patients. 


Mercy  Hospital  stands  ready  for  what  the 
future  will  bring — I  am  sure  that  with  its 
excellent  administration  and  the  support  of 
the  community  It  will  meet  the  challenge  to 
expand  again  If  the  future  demands  con- 
tinued growth. 

As  many  of  you  here  today  well  know.  It  Is 
not  easy  to  get  a  hospital  built.  Just  as  the 
medicare  program  resulted  from  years  of  de- 
bate and  planning  by  those  of  us  In  Congress 
who  are  directly  concerned  with  the  Nation's 
health — so  the  administrators  of  Mercy  Hos- 
pital struggled  against  great  odds  to  obtain 
the  modern  facility  we  stand  before  today. 

The  hospital  was  not  eligible  to  expand  Its 
original  facilities  under  the  regular  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  construction  program  be- 
cause the  State  health  department  did  not 
rate  the  Woonsocket  area  one  of  high  prior- 
ity. Further  the  old  buUdlng  did  not  meet 
the  fire  safety  standards  specified  as  a  re- 
quirement for  meeting  Hill-Burton  stand- 
ards. 

However,  with  the  passage  of  the  accel- 
erated public  works  program  In  1962,  funds 
were  made  available  to  support  hospital  con- 
struction without  regard  to  a  local  priority 
rating.  The  program,  in  addition  to  helping 
Increase  the  Nation's  health  resources,  also 
was  designed  to  provide  immediate  useful 
work  for  the  unemployed  In  labor  surplus 
areas. 

I  have  followed  the  progress  of  Mercy  Hos- 
pital in  its  efforts  to  obtain  Federal  aid — 
first  for  the  construction  of  expanded  facil- 
ities, and  then  for  the  construction  of  a 
brand  new  building.  However,  because  of 
the  rigid  fair  standards  of  the  HUl-Burton 
Act,  in  which  I  firmly  believe,  I  did  not  at- 
tempt to  Interfere  In  any  way  with  the  de- 
cisions of  the  local  advisory  council. 

It  Is  then  to  the  credit  of  Joseph  O'Donnel 
and  the  others  who  worked  diligently  with 
him  to  obtain  funds  locally  and  who  did  not 
desist  in  efforts  to  obtain  Federal  assistance, 
that  the  Mercy  Hospital  project  did  receive 
approval  In  Jtily  1963  for  a  grant  under  the 
accelerated  public  works  program.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  Federal  Government 
was  able  to  provide  about  43  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  construction. 

Yet,  as  proud  as  all  of  us  Rhode  Islanders 
can  be  of  Mercy  Hospital,  we  Americans  are 
going  to  need  more  of  them — not  Just  In 
Rhode  Island,  but  in  every  State  In  this 
Nation. 

There  are  about  19  million  elder  Americans 
who  win  soon  be  eligible  to  receive  benefits 
under  the  medical  care  program.  Right  now, 
people  over  65,  while  constituting  only  9 
percent  of  the  total  population,  occupy  about 
27  percent  of  the  Nation's  hospital  beds. 
There  Is  an  Immediate  need  for  150,000  more 
beds  In  general  hospitals  and  450,000  more 
beds  In  mental  hospitals. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  to  meet  this 
tremendous  demand?  The  greatest  single 
source  of  financial  aid  for  the  construction 
of  hospitals  is  still  the  Hill-Burton  program. 
In  the  nearly  two  decades  of  its  operation, 
over  7,300  projects  have  been  approved  of 
which  over  6,000  have  been  completed  and  in 
operation  with  others  under  construction  or 
in  the  planning  stage.  These  projects  will 
provide  over  313.000  Inpatient  beds  and  over 
2.000  health  facilities.  Under  its  assistance 
nearly  one-third  of  the  States  have  met 
present  hospital  bed  needs. 

During  the  last  18  years,  in  Rhode  Island 
alone,  over  $55  million  has  been  pledged  for 
50  projects  for  hospital  and  other  health 
facility  construction  under  the  Hill-Burton 
Act.  Of  this,  the  Federal  contribution  will 
amount  to  nearly  $10  million.  Over  1,500 
beds,  in  addition  to  new  laboratories  and 
service  and  training  facilities  will  be  pro- 
vided under  the  program.  Some  of  the 
funds  were  also  used  to  replace  or  modernize 
existing  facilities. 

Last  year  the  Hill-Burton  Act's  expiring 
provisions  were  renewed  for  5  more  years 
extending  aid  for  the  construction  of  hos- 


pitals, public  health  centers,  diagnostic  and 
treatment  centers,  hospitals  for  the  chron- 
ically 111  and  impaired,  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties, and  nursing  homes.  The  new  amend- 
ments also  allowed  for  the  modernization  of 
certain  existing  facilities.  Sums  ranging 
from  $150  million  for  fiscal  year  1965  through 
$180  million  for  the  final  2  years  were 
authorized. 

But  programs  such  as  Hill-Burton  alone 
will  not  do  the  needed  Job.  Federal  funds 
are  not  the  entire  answer  to  future  financial 
needs.  There  is  much  that  hospitals  can 
do  to  reduce  the  splrallng  of  hospital  costs 
that  has  occurred  In  recent  years.  Wise 
planning  to  reduce  costs  will  not  only  con- 
serve funds  that  can  be  later  used  for  ex- 
pansion and  modernization,  but  will  also  aid 
In  providing  streamlined,  more  efficient  hos- 
pital care. 

According  to  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, the  average  cost  to  hospitals  per 
patient  day  rose  7  percent  last  year.  The 
major  contribution  to  this  increase,  which  Is 
but  part  of  a  20-year  trend,  Is  the  rising  hos- 
pital pajrroU. 

Recent  technical  advances  In  medical  care 
have  also  contributed  to  rising  hospital 
costs,  both  In  the  expense  of  the  facilities 
and  equipment  they  require,  and  in  the 
higher  salaries  of  the  skilled  specialists  who 
must  administer  them. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  hospital 
salaries  should  be  cut.  Far  from  It.  His- 
torically, the  pay  scales  of  hospital  employees 
have  been  considerably  below  those  of  other 
workers.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  wages  and 
salaries  are  gradually  being  adjusted  up- 
ward to  bring  the  levels  where  they  belong. 

But  Increasing  hospital  costs  are  also  cer- 
tainly Influenced  by  Inefficient  administra- 
tive practices,  poor  hospital  design  planning, 
and  unnecessary  hospital  admissions. 

To  reduce  costs  In  administrative  prac- 
tices, hospitals  will  have  to  learn  to  apply 
the  methods  of  industry  and  business  to  the 
solution  of  hospital  problems.  I  might  as  an 
outsider  suggest  such  things  as  making  use 
of  electronic  data  processing  for  such  func- 
tions as  Inventory  control,  scheduling  of  ap- 
pointments for  outpatients,  predicting  the 
demand  for  services  and  supplies,  and  auto- 
mated cost  accounting. 

Another  way  to  economize  may  be  found 
In  the  delegation  of  certain  professional 
functions  to  other  personnel — physician  to 
nurse  and  technician;  nurse  to  ward  man- 
ager and  aid. 

Here  the  idea  would  not  simply  be  to  lower 
the  level  at  which  a  service  is  delivered  to  the 
patient,  which  would  simply  Increase  the  size 
of  the  payroll  for  technicians  and  aids.  The 
ultimate  goal  Is  to  reduce  the  ratio  of  em- 
ployees to  patients. 

Hospitals  would  also  do  well  to  establish 
better  working  relationships  with  and  make 
better  use  of  nvu"slng  homes,  rehabilitation 
units,  and  halfway  houses  for  recuperating 
patients.  In  these  facilities  the  costs  are 
one-third  that  of  hospital  care.  And  well 
they  should  be.  There,  It  Is  possible  for 
many  of  the  ambulatory  patients — as  a  part 
of  their  return  to  normal  activities — to  do  a 
number  of  chores.  This  includes  care  of 
their  own  room — from  mirror  tidying  up  to 
making  their  own  beds.  Now  It  Is  possible 
that  some  may  not  wish  to  gainfully  occupy 
their  time  and  at  the  same  time  hasten  their 
recovery.  Perhaps  those  people  shoxild  check 
in  at  a  first-class  hotel  and  see  their  physi- 
cian dally.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  cheaper 
than  paying  the  costs  of  the  full  range  of 
general  hospital  services. 

In  planning  for  new  hospitals,  fewer  25- 
and  50-bed  facilities  should  be  built,  and 
more  buildings  like  the  new  Mercy  Hospital — 
with  100,  or  even  200  beds — should  be  con- 
structed to  serve  rural  and  suburban  areas. 

In  designing  hospitals,  facilities  that  com- 
plement each  other — such  as  surgery,  pa- 
thology, and  recovery — should  be  placed  to- 
gether.   Fullest  possible  use  should  be  made 
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of  hospital  space  for  hospital  functions. 
Centralized  service  facilities — food,  drugs, 
supplies,  waste  disposal,  linen  supply — 
avoid  waste  and  duplication  of  equipment, 
space,  and  personnel. 

The  physician  must  do  his  part  in  plan- 
ning to  reduce  hospital  costs.  He  should 
meet  the  needs  of  his  patient  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible in  his  own  office  or  hospital  outpatient 
department  and  admit  as  bed  patients  only 
those  who  require  In-hospital  care. 

A  second  challenge  which  medicare  pre- 
sents is  one  to  our  manpower  resources  in  the 
health  fields.  Here  again,  however,  the  chal- 
lenge is  being  met.  The  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1963,  which  I 
helped  sponsor  in  Washington,  has  already 
substantially  contributed  to  increased  en- 
rollments in  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
public  health,  nursing,  pharmacy,  and 
optometry. 

Yet,  more  must  be  done  in  this  line  to  meet 
future  needs — to  provide  the  56.000  doctors 
we  will  need  by  1975,  the  15,000  dentists  by 
1980.  and  to  meet  other  projected  shortages 
lu  the  other  health  professions. 

I  am  pleased  that  a  bill  renewing  and  ex- 
p>anding  the  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act  has  already  passed  the  Hoxise. 
The  approved  bill,  which  I  was  also  privi- 
leged to  help  sponsor,  includes  for  the  first 
time  provisions  for  scholarships — a  measure 
for  which  I  have  long  cited  the  need — to 
medical,  dental,  osteopathic,  and  optometry 
students.  These  scholarships  would  enable 
highly  qualified,  but  financially  needy,  young 
men  and  women  to  embark  on  essential 
careers  in  these  vital  health  professions,  un- 
hampered by  financial  worries.  The  amend- 
ments also  extend  the  loan  provisions  of  the 
act  to  pharmacy  and  podiatry  students  and 
provide  funds  for  the  direct  operation  of 
medical  schools. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  will  soon 
see  fit  to  bring  these  provisions  into  effect. 

Therefore,  with  Federal,  State,  and  local 
cooperation  and  with  the  increased  efforts 
of  medical  schools  to  Improve  educational 
programs  and  provide  scholarships.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  challenges  posed  by  medicare 
and  our  growing  population  will  be  met. 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  the  problems 
we  may  encounter  are  far  overridden  by  the 
benefits  that  will  accrue.  For  medicare  is 
but  the  largest  of  several  major  health  pro- 
grams that  this  session  of  Congress — the 
"medical   care"   Congress — has  approved. 

In  my  quarter  century  as  a  Representative 
of  this  great  State.  I  have  never  been  so  im- 
pressed by  the  record  of  a  Congress  In  health 
legislation  as  I  have  with  this  89th  Congress. 

I  have  never  witnessed  a  session  so  clearly 
set  on  bettering  the  Nation's  health  and  wel- 
fare as  this  current  session. 

What  fruits  will  be  borne  from  these  great 
measures?  We  can  only  speculate.  But  It  is 
certain  that  we  are  at  last  fully  launched 
into  one  of  man's  greatest  conquests  against 
his  most  ancient  enemy:  disease.  It  Is  one 
conquest  in  which  we  will  surely  not  fall. 
Its  leaders  will  be  tomorrow's  heroes;  Its 
triumphs  will  be  tomorrow's  salvation. 


MALAGASY'S  INDEPENDENCE  PAY 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs I  am  happy  to  extend  the  con- 


gratulations and  well  wishes  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  President  Tsiranana. 
His  Excellency  Louis  Rakotomalala.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  from  the 
Malagasy  Republic,  and  to  the  people 
of  Malagasy  on  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
their  independence. 

The  Malagasy  Republic  comprises  the 
island  of  Madagascar  and  its  five  island 
dependencies.  Situated  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  250  miles  across  the  Mozambique 
Channel  from  the  southeast  coast  of 
Africa,  Madagascar  is  the  fourth  largest 
icland  in  the  world.  It  is  995  miles  long 
and  360  miles  wide  and  is  228,000  square 
miles  in  area,  slightly  smaller  than 
Texas.  Its  people  are  of  southwest  Pa- 
cific origin. 

The  population  of  5.8  million,  which  is 
growing  at  the  rate  of  2.5  percent  an- 
nually, is  divided  among  18  major  tribes. 
The  largest  of  these  tribes  is  the  Merina, 
numbering  about  1.2  million.  They  are 
prominent  In  government  service  and  in 
business  and  are  the  most  highly  edu- 
cated in  Madagascar. 

Madagascar  was  sighted  in  the  1500's 
by  Diego  Dias,  a  Portuguese  captain 
v;hose  ship  had  become  separated  from  a 
fleet  bound  for  India.  Before  then,  as 
early  as  the  seventh  century,  Arab  settle- 
ments had  been  established  on  the  north- 
west and  southeast  coasts  of  the  island. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century  the 
French  attempted  to  colonize  the  south- 
east coast  but  met  with  ill  fortune  at  the 
hands  of  the  neighboring  tribes  and  were 
forced  to  settle  for  trading  bases  on  the 
east  coast  during  most  of  the  next  cen- 
tury. For  the  half  century  prior  to  1824, 
Madagascar  was  a  favorite  haunt  of  sea 
pirates,  including  John  Avery.  Captain 
Mission,  and  William  Kidd.  The  pirates 
even  formed  a  short-lived  republic 
named  "Libertalia"  and  it  was  an  Amer- 
ican buccaneer  vessel  which  introduced 
Malagasy  rice  to  North  Carolina. 

In  addition  to  association  with  piracy, 
U.S.  relations  with  Madagascar  date 
back  at  least  to  the  early  18th  century. 
An  American  trader  named  Marks — or 
Max — resided  at  Majunga  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island  around  1830-31,  con- 
ducting a  considerable  trade  in  Malagasy 
skins,  woods,  honey,  pitch,  and  salt  fish 
against  imports  of  American  textiles, 
glass,  and  other  manufactured  articles. 
It  was  probably  the  same  Marks  who  in 
1874  presented  Queen  Ranavalona  II  a 
gift  of  the  first  pane  glass  known  on  the 
island.  A  commercial  convention  was 
concluded  between  the  two  countries  in 
1867,  and  a  treaty  of  peace,  friendship, 
and  commerce  in  1881. 

Beginning  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
18th  century  the  Merina  rulers  suc- 
ceeded in  exploiting  the  mutually  com- 
petitive Interests  of  Britain,  France,  and 
other  European  and  American  powers. 
King  Radama  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  British  Governor  of  Mauritius  and 
received  British  arms,  uniforms,  and 
military  training  for  the  Merina  forces. 
British  influence  remained  strong  for 
several  decades.  In  1885  the  British 
Crown  accepted  the  imposition  of  a 
French  protectorate  over  Madagascar  as 
part  of  an  overall  definition  of  spheres 
of    influence    in    the    area.      Absolute 


French  control  was  established  by  mlli- 
tary  force  in  1895-96. 

After  the  fall  of  France  in  Second 
World  War  Madagascar  was  adminis- 
tered at  first  by  the  Vichy  Government. 
It  was,  however,  occupied  by  British 
troops  in  1942  to  preclude  seizure  of  the 
strategically  placed  island  by  the  Jap- 
anese. The  Free  French  received  it  from 
Great  Britain  in  1943.  Tlie  French  es- 
tablished reformed  institutions  in  1957 
and  Madagascar  was  conducted  peace- 
fully toward  independence.  In  1958  the 
results  of  a  referendum  created  the  Mai- 
agasy  Republic  within  the  French  com- 
munity. Full  sovereignty  was  attained 
on  June  26,  1960,  with  the  transfer  by 
France  of  the  powers  it  had  exercised 
over  foreign  affairs  and  defense. 

The  Malagasy  Republic  was  proclaimed 
on  October  14,  1958,  as  an  autonomous 
state  within  the  French  community.  A 
constitution  was  adopted  by  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  on  April  28,  1959.  The 
first  President  of  the  Republic,  Phillbert 
Tsiranana,  was  elected  on  May  1,  1959, 
by  a  Congress  of  the  National  Assembly 
and  the  Senate,  and  on  June  26,  1960, 
independence  was  proclaimed  in  Tana- 
narive. The  President's  term  of  office  is 
7  years  and  he  Is  assisted  by  a  Council 
of  Ministers. 

Madagascar's  economy  is  principally 
agricultural.  The  main  crops  are  rice, 
manioc,  coffee,  vanilla,  cloves,  and  to- 
bacco. Graphite,  mica,  and  other  min- 
erals are  also  found  on  the  island. 

Malagasy's  foreign  trade  is  oriented 
principally  toward  France  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market.  However,  the 
United  States  is  Madagascar's  second 
best  customer,  purchasing  roughly  15 
percent  of  her  exports,  but  our  share  of 
her  imports  is  insignificant — under  3 
percent.  U.S.  aid  is  modest  and  is  con- 
centrated in  those  fields  where  it  is  felt 
that  U.S.  techniques  and  skills  can  make 
the  most  contribution. 

The  Malagasy  government  is  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  West  and  is  staunchly 
anti-Communist.  It  maintains  close 
economic  and  cultural  ties  with  France, 
which  provides  important  funds  for  de- 
velopment and  specialists  for  many  tech- 
nical positions  in  the  government.  It  is 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations  and  Its 
specialized  agencies. 

Under  agreement  with  the  Malagasy 
government,  the  National  Aeronautic 
Space  Agency  has  built  a  space  track- 
ing station  in  Madagascar  which  is  im- 
portant to  the  American  space  program. 
Through  information  and  cultural  pro- 
grams the  United  States  has  sought  to 
provide  the  Malagasy  government  and 
people  with  a  greater  understanding  of 
the  United  States. 


THE  NATIONAL  DAY  OF  THE 
MALAGASY  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Farnum]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  in  1958  when 
the  Malagasy  Republic  became  an  au- 
tonomous member  of  the  French  Com- 
munity. In  1960  it  became  fully  Inde- 
pendent. Anthropological  studies  have 
made  it  possible  to  establish  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  the  island  of  Madagascar 
are  related  to  the  people  of  Indonesia, 
in  custom  and  belief  as  well  as  language. 
The  unification  of  the  country,  which 
had  been  initiated  by  the  Merina  kings, 
was  completed  under  the  regime  of  Gen- 
eral Gallieni  in  the  early  part  of  the  20th 
century. 

The  Social  Democratic  Party,  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Phillbert 
Tsiranana,  is  now  the  dominant  political 
organization  in  the  Malagasy  Republic. 
As  the  governing  party  It  has  emphasized 
economic  and  social  development,  to  be 
achieved  partly  through  close  ties  with 
Prance. 

The  increasing  participation  of  the 
Malagasy  Republic  in  international  af- 
fairs is  evidenced  by  her  membership  In 
the  United  Nations  and  her  association 
with  the  European  Common  Market.  In 
1961  the  Malagasy  Republic  joined  with 
11  Piench-speaking  African  countries  in 
establishing  an  Afro-Malagasy  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation. 

I  am  confident  that  all  Members  of  this 
honorable  body  wish  to  see  the  Malagasy 
Republic  achieve  her  goals  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  developing  nations  and  I 
am  personally  happy  that  we  have  been 
able  to  provide  this  impKjrtant  nation 
with  economic  aid. 

I  am  happy  today  to  extend  greetings 
on  the  National  Day  of  the  Malagasy  Re- 
public to  President  Phillbert  Tsiranana, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Albert  Sylla, 
and  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations  Louis  Rakotomalala. 


THE  89TH  CONGRESS,  1ST  SESSION 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  old 
folks  sometimes  used  an  expression 
which  ran  about  like  this:  "Today  we 
have  got  to  pile  up  what  we  did  this 
week."  The  phrase  had  more  mean- 
ing than  appears  at  casual  glance.  It 
was  a  way  of  asking  a  whole  complex  of 
questions.  "Did  we  do  a  good  job?" 
^  Did  we  accomplish  what  we  Intended?" 
"Has  what  we  have  done  worked  out  as 
well  as  expected?"  Some  ideas  look 
promising  In  the  planning  stage,  but  fail 
to  justify  promises,  you  know.  In  short, 
the  expression  indicated  a  broad  and 
critical  appraisal. 

The  time  has  come  to  pile  up  what 
Congress  has  done  during  the  past  9 
months.  The  record  of  the  first  session 
is  just  about  written.  Writers  and  com- 
mentators on  the  political  scene  are  al- 
ready busy  compiling  smnmaries  and 
passing  judgment.  It  Is  the  turn  of  Con- 
gressmen themselves  to  do  the  same — 


for  their  own  benefit,  or  for  the  benefit  of 
their  constituents.  It  must  be  hoped 
that  the  average  citizen  will  read  a  num- 
ber of  appraisals  in  order  to  get  a  variety 
of  opinions. 

On  the  matter  of  quantity  of  legisla- 
tion passed  by  this  session  of  Congress, 
there  is  only  one  opinion.  An  extreme- 
ly large  number  of  proposals  has  been  ap- 
proved by  both  Houses,  and  is  now  pub- 
lic law.  Further,  it  Is  agreed  that  the 
new  legislation  will  affect  economic  and 
social  life  to  an  unusual  degree.  The 
89th  Congress  has  made  a  heavy  mark  on 
its  own  time  and  on  future  times. 

Also,  for  the  first  time  in  a  number 
of  years,  the  Congress  has  not  been  ob- 
sessed with  a  single  anxious  concern. 
The  legislation  considered  has  ranged 
over  every  possible  matter  subject  to  con- 
gressional action.  Foreign,  domestic, 
economic,  social,  political — everything 
has  been  scrutinized.  Matters  long  ne- 
glected have  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
lawmakers,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
handled  in  a  manner  which  seemed  ap- 
propriate at  the  time. 

As  to  the  quality  of  legislation,  there 
may  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  Some- 
one has  said : 

Whoever  Is  always  right  and  always  sure 
of  himself — whether  it  be  nation,  institu- 
tion or  person — has  been  deserted  by  his 
angels.  The  outline  of  truth,  as  we  are  able 
to  know  it,  comes  not  from  the  courage  of 
aloofness  but  from  the  courage  of  contact — 
the  prolonged  rub  of  opposites. 

History  emerges  from  the  test  of  time 
and  experience.  No  single  appraisal,  or 
all  of  them  blended  into  one,  can  carry 
the  stamp  of  final  truth. 

But  there  is  this  to  be  said  about  the 
quality  of  1965  legislation.  The  Mem- 
bers of  the  89th  Congress  were  fresh 
from  the  polling  places.  The  voice  of 
the  people  was  reasonably  clear.  That 
voice  was  condensed  into  legislation,  as 
is  fitting  in  a  form  of  government  such 
as  ours. 

In  an  age  of  science,  mathematics 
speaks  in  a  language  seldom  disputed. 
By  October  14,  Congress  had  been  in 
session  169  days.  The  average  length 
of  session  was  4  hours  and  40  minutes. 
As  the  daylight  hours  wane,  the  session 
tends  to  lengthen.  A  typical  entry  in  the 
Record  reads: 

Accordingly  (at  5  o'clock  58  minutes  p.m.) . 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 

This  is  less  than  half  a  day's  work  for 
a  Congressman.  His  committee,  or  com- 
mittees, take  up  a  large  fraction  of  his 
morning  hours. 

In  the  current  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, the  House  alone  was  presented 
with  a  total  of  13.200  bills,  resolutions 
and  other  measures  requiring  considera- 
tion and  action.  The  Senate  added  some 
2.500  more,  some  of  which  finally  came 
to  the  House.  After  committee  consid- 
eration, 1.010  were  reported  back  to  the 
House.  Of  these.  960  got  a  majority 
vote  in  the  House,  528  of  them  being 
what  are  known  as  public  bills.  But  of 
this  number,  only  237  survived  the  hur- 
dles of  House  and  Senate  passage  and 
Presidential  approval.  Thus  is  the 
golden  grain  of  legislation  winnowed 
from  the  chaff  of  legislative  proposals. 
Only  one  proposal  in  60  became  law  in 


this  session.  No  reckless  acceptance  of 
every  suggestion  here. 

The  screen  which  separates  the  legis- 
lative wheat  from  the  chaff  Is  the  com- 
mittee. The  other  half  of  a  Congress- 
man's day  Is  spent  In  his  committee 
room.  Here  he  listens  to  long  hours  of 
testimony  for  and  against  bills  which 
have  been  referred  to  his  committee.  On 
the  basis  of  evidence  adduced,  he  decides 
to  support  the  bill  or  oppose  it,  to  accept 
it  as  is  or  subject  It  to  amendment.  Sel- 
dom does  a  bill  come  to  the  House  floor 
without  alteration.  This  Is  where  the 
Integrity,  the  ability,  and  the  skill  of  the 
Congressman  shows  itself.  We  say  a 
"good  bill"  is  hammered  out  by  evidence, 
by  discussion,  and  by  argument,  "the 
prolonged  rub  of  opposites." 

The  two  committees  on  which  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  were  In  session  nearly 
as  long  as  the  House  Itself.  The  propor- 
tion of  bills  considered  to  laws  enacted 
followed  the  House  pattern.  This  ses- 
sion the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  dealt  with  a  large 
number  of  measures  having  unusual  ef- 
fect on  daily  life.  Some  of  these  will  be 
singled  out  later. 

A  Congressman  has  another,  a  third, 
"half  day"  of  work.  Callers  arrive. 
Many  are  social  calls,  and  a  Congress- 
man Is  happy  to  welcome  citizens  to  their 
Capital  City.  Others  have  public  busi- 
ness to  transact,  and  legislative  pflBces 
are  designed  to  serve  them.  Groups 
of  sightseers  throng  Washington,  espe- 
cially schoolchildren.  Our  young  people 
have  the  right  to  a  few  hours  of  their 
Congressman's  time  and  attention.  It  is 
they  who  will  soon  fall  heir  to  the  maj- 
esty and  power  wielded  by  a  democratic 
government,  and  they  should  come  into 
contact  with  its  workings  at  an  early 
age.  An  estimate  of  the  total  number 
of  callers  at  my  office  during  the  session 
would  run  to  at  least  4,000. 

Finally,  there  are  meetings  with  offi- 
cials of  the  executive  branch.  There 
are  telephone  calls,  incoming  and  out- 
going, without  number.  There  are  let- 
ters to  read  and  write.  A  conscientious 
Congressman  could  use  a  longer  day. 

A  recent  official  compilation  lists  93 
pieces  of  approved  legislation  which  are 
classed  as  "major."  Appropriation 
measures,  which  are  always  major,  num- 
ber 13  more.  From  this  list,  a  limited 
number,  of  special  interest  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and 
the  Second  District,  are  selected  for  com- 
ment. They  are  grouped  in  convenient 
categories. 

National  defense,  which  has  for  so 
long  absorbed  the  attention  of  Congress 
and  the  Nation,  has  received  a  full  share 
of  precautionary  consideration.  Seven 
authorization  bills,  in  distinction  from 
appropriations,  provide  $15.4  billion  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  research  and  development; 
$5.18  billion  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  with  special 
emphasis  on  solid-fuel  rockets  and  nu- 
clear solid-powered  systems  for  space- 
ships; $2.55  billion  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission;  $114.2  million  for  the  Coast 
Guard;  $1.78  billion  for  military  con- 
struction at  foreign  and  domestic  instal- 
lations;  construction  of  17  new  Coast 
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Guard  vessels.  The  total  of  these  au- 
thorization measures  is  $25.7242  billion. 
Current  defense  appropriations — as  dis- 
tinguished from  authorizations — total 
$48,644  billion,  in  comparison  with 
$48,323  billion  in  1964. 

Other  defense  measures  prohibit  muti- 
lation or  destruction  of  draft  cards; 
place  the  kidnaping,  assault  or  assas- 
sination of  the  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent under  Federal  law;  authorizes  the 
Secret  Service  to  make  arrests  without 
warrant  for  offenses  committed  in  their 
presence. 

No  less  than  15  pieces  of  major  legis- 
lation deal  with  international  affairs.  A 
few  of  them:  foreign  aid  authorization. 
$3.36  billion — 1965  appropriation,  $3.66 
billion;  change  of  quota  system  for  im- 
migrants; extension  of  control  on  ex- 
ports of  scarce  or  strategic  materials  to 
1969;  limits  to  $100.  retail  value,  duty- 
free goods  brought  back  by  returning 
visitors  from  foreign  countries;  author- 
izes $115  million  for  the  Peace  Corps, 
probably  our  most  profitable  operation 
abroad  for  the  money  spent. 

Probably  no  part  of  the  work  of  the 
89th  Congress  has  been  more  fruitful 
than  Its  efforts  to  stimulate  the  national 
economy.  The  measures  that  have  been 
put  on  the  statute  books  afifect  directly 
and  positively  the  individual  citizen. 

First  of  all,  we  note  the  long-awaited 
excise  tax  cut.  Results  have  been  imme- 
diate and  impressive  in  a  fantastic  leap 
in  the  gross  national  products  figure  and 
in  the  decline  of  unemployment.  Other 
measures  of  major  interest  to  our  area: 
Establishment  of  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  with  $1.1  billion  authoriza- 
tion to  initiate  various  types  of  programs 
to  revive  economy  and  improve  skills  and 
health  of  the  Appalachian  area;  author- 
izing increase  to  $3  billion  of  Federal  aid 
for  Interstate  and  Defense  Highway  Sys- 
tem; increases  to  $461  million  the  limit 
on  lending  power  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Corporation ;  provides  aid  for 
communities  hit  by  floods  and  tornadoes; 
clarifies  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's control  over  truck  transportation. 

In  the  area  of  health,  education,  and 
welfare,  preventive  measures  share  the 
spotlight  with  vast  promotional  projects. 
On  the  preventive  side,  the  89th  Congress 
has  established  control  over  the  indis- 
criminate distribution  of  depressant  and 
stimulant  drugs.  Results  of  the  use  of 
these  drugs  on  moral  attitudes,  on  crim- 
inal tendencies,  especially  in  the  case  of 
youth,  can  hardly  be  overstated.  Also, 
cigarettes  are  required  to  carry  a  state- 
ment that  they  may  be  hazardous  to 
health.  Again,  autho'-ization  is  provided 
for  Federal  grants  for  mass  immuniza- 
tion against  polio,  diphtheria,  whooping 
cough,  tetanus,  and  measles.  Still  more, 
a  small  authorization  makes  a  beginning 
of  the  attack  on  crime  from  the  Federal 
level.  In  all  of  these,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  have  in  active  part. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  the  most  controversial 
measure  has  been  amendment  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  A  limited  program  of 
medical  care  for  the  aged  is  the  contro- 
versial part.  But  the  amendment  fur- 
ther extends  the  benefits  of  social  secu- 
rity to  groups  not  previously  covered. 


Almost  equally  experimental  is  the  au- 
thorization of  $1.3  billion  in  Federal  aid 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  au- 
thorizes a  5-year.  $5.5  billion  program  for 
various  higher  education  activities. 
Another  act  authorizes  more  than  half  a 
billion  dollars  over  a  7-year  period  for 
the  establishment  of  community  health 
centers  and  for  research  in  the  teaching 
of  handicapped  and  retarded  children 

The  category  of  governmental  reorga- 
nization received  attention  in  the  form 
of  17  major  bills  and  resolutions.  Pew 
of  these  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  in- 
dividual citizen.  Several  of  the  resolu- 
tions provide  for  a  regrouping  of  various 
agencies,  councils,  and  administrative 
officials  with  the  view  of  achieving  great- 
er simplicity.  One  important  resolution 
submits  to  the  States  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  providing  for 
presidential  succession. 

As  usual,  and  properly  so,  agriculture 
required  extensive  consideration.  While 
West  Virginia  is  not  primarily  an  agri- 
cultuial  State,  several  bills  in  this  field 
are  of  interest  to  West  Virginians.  One 
sets  up  a  Water  Resource  Coimcil  to  co- 
ordinate planning  for  maximum  use  of 
water  resources.  Another  fixes  uniform 
policies  on  recreation  facilities,  fish,  and 
wildlife  in  multipurpose  water-resource 
projects.  Another  authorizes  nearly  a 
billion  dollars  for  flood  control  and  navi- 
gation improvement  in  a  number  of  river 
basins.  Still  another  is  designed  to  con- 
trol water  pollution.  The  severe  drought 
which  struck  the  northeast  part  of  the 
Nation  this  year  led  to  an  act  providing 
for  continued  research  in  the  desalina- 
tion of  sea  water. 

The  89th  Congress  has  been  at  particu- 
lar pains  to  strengthen  and  extend  exist- 
ing legislation  affecting  servicemen  and 
veterans.  A  10.4  percent  basic  pay  in- 
crease for  oflBcers  and  enlisted  members 
of  the  uniformed  armed  services  was 
provided,  as  was  a  $10,000  life  insurance 
policy  for  those  on  active  duty.  For 
veterans,  a  fund  was  established  to  re- 
open national  life  Insurance  policies  on 
loan  from  VA  and  to  be  repaid  out  of 
premiums;  increased  allowances  under 
the  War  Orphans  Education  Assistance 
Act  were  granted;  increased  allowances 
were  given  disabled  veterans  pursuing 
vocational  rehabilitation  courses. 

Two  projects  from  whose  acceptance 
I  derive  peculiar  satisfaction  are  the  so- 
called  Spruce  Knob  project  and  the 
Rowlesburg  Dam.  In  my  opinion,  they 
will  do  more  to  stimulate  industrial  and 
commercial  development  and  to  improve 
the  lot  of  West  Virginians  than  anything 
which  has  as  yet  been  done.  The  Spruce 
Knob  project  will  open  up  an  isolated 
area  of  the  State,  with  all  its  immense 
resources.  The  Rowlesburg  Dam  will 
provide  abundant  electric  power  for  in- 
dustrial expansion  in  the  Monongahela 
Valley.  They  are  the  beginnings,  and 
the  essentials,  to  progress. 

A  general  verdict  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  89th  Congress  must  be 
reached  in  the  light  of  the  times  and 
conditions  in  which  it  worked.  The 
wheel  of  change  is  spinning  at  an  ac- 
celerating rate.  It  has  carried  us  far 
from  the  obsessions  and  fears  of  just 


a  few  years  ago.  Another  world  war  is 
possible,  but  it  seems  improbable,  given 
our  preparation  for  it  if  it  comes  and  our 
determination  to  avoid  it  if  honorably 
possible.  There  is  need  for  a  vast  num- 
ber of  things,  but  we  have  shown  an 
amazing  ability  to  supply  what  we  need, 
whether  it  is  money  or  personal  skill! 
The  United  States  is  demonstrably  and 
visibly  rich  and  powerful,  and  our 
enemies  agree  with  our  friends  that  this 
is  so.  But  the  Great  Society  is  minded 
to  be  even  more  conspicuously  deter- 
mined to  be  farsighted  and  benevolent, 
as  the  appreciative  populace  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  the  other  agree.  In 
the  words  of  Mark  Twain  about  tiie 
ocean:  "Boys,  she's  a  success." 

In  this  session,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  finally  caught  up  to 
the  20th  century.  It  is  already  casting 
a  speculative  eye  on  the  21st  century.  It 
is  an  honor  to  have  been  a  part  of  Its 
machinery. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HENRY  H.  FOW- 
LER, SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREAS- 
URY, BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN 
BANKERS  ASSOCIATION.  OCTO- 
BER 5.  1965 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
a  very  important  address  of  the  Honor- 
able Henry  H.  Fowler,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  before  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association 
meeting  in  Chicago  on  October  5,  1965. 

Secretary  Fowler's  remarks  constitute 
what  might  be  called  a  position  paper, 
stating  the  primary  facets  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  p>olicies. 

The  address  follows: 

Remarks  bv  the  Honorable  Henry  H.  Fow- 
ler, Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Before 
THE  American  Bankers  Association  An- 
nual Convention,  Chicago,  III.,  October 
5.  1965 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  appear  before 
this  organization,  for  it  gives  me  the  op- 
portunity to  pay  public  tribute  to  the  bank- 
ing Industry  for  all  it  has  done  during  the 
p>ast  year  to  help  the  Treasury  and  the  Na- 
tion in  so  many  ways. 

You  have  been  an  invaluable  source  of 
strength  and  support  during  the  past  year 
of  coin  shortages  and  the  need  for  authori- 
zation of  new  subsidiary  coinage  materials. 
Consultations  with  your  industry  led  to  the 
development  of  our  program  to  double  the 
production  of  coins.  Last  fall  your  associa- 
tion sponsored  a  series  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision announcements  urging  the  public  to 
put  idle  coins  in  circulation.  The  combined 
effect  of  these  programs  was  to  avert  what 
otherwise  might  have  been  a  coin  crisis  last 
fall. 

This  year  your  association  has  given  strong 
support  to  our  program  for  changing  our 
subsidiary  coinage  materials.  During  the 
current  fiscal  year,  as  you  know,  we  will  be 
producing  these  new  coins  by  the  billions 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  coin  short- 
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ages  have  become  no  more  than  a  distant 

memory. 

Nor  can  I  let  this  occasion  pass  without 
citing  the  Invaluable  service  that  the  bank- 
ers of  America  perform  for  the  Treasury  and 
for  the  country  through  their  efforts  on  be- 
half of  U.S.  savings  bonds.  I  cannot  empha- 
size too  strongly  how  vital  those  efforts  are 
to  sound  Government  financing  and  manage- 
ment of  our  public  debt. 

More  important  even  than  these  notable 
contributions  to  our  Nation's  welfare  has 
been  the  splendid  performance  of  our  banks 
and  other  financial  institutions  in  response 
to  the  President's  call  for  voluntary  curbs 
on  capital  outflows  abroad  to  which  I  shall 
refer  later. 

Having  thus  cited  but  a  few  of  the  impor- 
tant services  you  have  rendered  to  the 
Treasury  and  the  country.  I  am  indeed  happy 
to  note  some  good  progress  on  a  matter  of 
concern  both  to  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  National  Government 
and  the  banking  industry — the  matter  of 
bank  mergers.  As  Attorney  General  Katzen- 
bach  made  clear  in  a  recent  letter  to  Chair- 
man Patman  of  the  Hovise  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  there  is  now  a  substantial 
meeting  of  minds  between  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  bank  regulatory  agencies,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  two  central 
aspects  of  antitrust  policy  which  have  been 
of  growing  concern  to  the  Industry  and  those 
responsible  for  its  regulation  in  the  public 
interest.  Without  going  into  the  details  of 
this  consensus — which  are  clearly  outlined 
in  the  Attorney  General's  letter  and  have 
been  well  reported  in  the  press — may  I  sim- 
ply express  my  hope  that  this  development 
will  lead  to  a  speedy  resolution  of  the  issues 
in  a  way  that  will  both  protect  the  legitimate 
interests  of  the  Government  and  meet  the 
legitimate  needs  of  the  banks. 

Last  week,  on  a  far  larger  stage,  there  was 
another  meeting  of  the  minds  that — while 
preliminary  and  far  from  total — may  help  to 
assure  a  new  era  of  free  world  economic 
progress  and  prosperity  which  could  equal 
or  surpass  even  the  unexampled  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  two  decades. 

For  last  week  the  Ministers  and  Central 
Bank  Governors  of  the  Group  of  Ten  leading 
industrials  nations  formally  instructed  their 
deputies  to  enter  intensive  negotiations  to 
locate  areas  of  basic  underlying  agreement — 
and  I  quote  from  the  communique  issued  by 
the  group — "on  improvements  needed  in  the 
international  monetary  system,  including 
arrangements  for  the  future  creation  of  re- 
serve assets,  as  and  when  needed,  so  as  to 
permit  adequate  provision  for  the  reserve 
needs  of  the  world  economy."  The  depu- 
ties were  further  instructed  to  report  in  the 
spring  of  next  year  "on  the  progress  of  their 
deliberations  and  the  scope  of  agreement  that 
they  have  found." 

Nor  would  these  discussions  be  limited 
solely  to  the  deputies  of  the  group — but 
would  also  Include  representatives  of  the 
Managing  Director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  of  the  Organization  of  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development,  the 
Bank  for  International  Settlements,  and  of 
the  Swiss  National  Bank. 

So  this  Important  task  of  formal  prepa- 
ration was  set  in  motion  for  evolving  ar- 
rangements in  the  free  world  monetary 
system  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  fast  growing 
world  economy  without  a  continued  increas- 
ingly dangerous  dependence  on  major  U.S. 
deficits  in  its  balance  of  payments — and  on 
the  schedule  we  publicly  suggested  last 
summer;  namely,  "at  the  time  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  this  September." 

The  Ministers  and  Deputies  of  the  group 
also  agreed  that,  once  these  negotiations 
have  established  a  base  for  agreement  on 
essential    points,    they    must    move    to    a 

Dreader  consideration  of  the  questions  that 


affect  the  world  economy  as  a  whole."  They 
recognized,  in  short,  that  after  the  10  lead- 
ing nations  had  established  some  common 
ground  for  agreement — and  before  any  final 
significant  intergovernmental  arrangements 
are  entered  into — negotiations  must  be  ex- 
panded to  include  a  second  phase,  designed 
to  encompass  the  views  and  interests  and 
problems  of  the  other  93  member  countries 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  as  re- 
flected by  their  representatives  among  the 
20  executive  directors  of  that  organization. 
The  United  States  had  insisted  upon  this 
second  stage  of  negotiations  because  of  our 
conviction  that  all  countries  have  a  vital 
interest  in  a  system  of  exchange  of  national 
currencies  and  the  regulations  and  condi- 
tions which  govern  its  working. 

In  thus  moving  efforts  toward  world 
monetary  reform  from  the  level  of  technical 
discussion  onto  the  plane  of  high  policy  ne- 
gotiations and  in  offering  an  avenue  for  the 
inclusion  of  representatives  of  the  smaller 
nations  in  these  negotiations,  this  formal 
accord  among  the  group  of  10  nations  and 
the  similar  undertakings  by  the  Managing 
Director  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
represent  the  full  achievement  of  all  that 
the  United  States  hoped  would  be  accom- 
plished at  last  week's  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  F\ind  and  World  Bank. 

These  procedural  arrangements  provide 
an  adequate  and  appropriate  pattern  of 
careful  preparation  for  a  significant  inter- 
national monetary  conference  in  the  form 
of  a  special  meeting  of  the  Governors  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  or  some 
other  suitable  forum,  provided,  of  course, 
that  a  sufficient  degree  of  substantive  accord 
can  be  reached  in  advance. 

No  one  who  followed  the  developments  at 
the  meeting  last  week — or  took  part  in  them 
as  I  did — can  help  but  be  heartened  about 
the  prospects  for  eventual  world  monetary 
reform  of  a  meaningful  and  workable  kind. 
There  are.  to  be  sure,  differences  not  only 
about  the  nature  of  future  reform  but  about 
the  need  for  reform.  These  differences  are 
real,  and  some  of  them  are  deep.  But  they 
are  not  Insurmountable. 

There  are  those,  after  all,  who  as  little  as 
3  months  ago  held  out  little  hope  for  the 
degree  of  accord  that  we  achieved  at  last 
week's  meeting — a  degree  of  accord  that  I 
wish  neither  to  exaggerate  nor  to  diminish. 
What  I  wish  to  suggest,  therefore,  is  that 
while  we  are  well  on  the  way  toward  real 
world  monetary  reform — we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go,  we  still  have  ahead  of  us  many 
more  months  of  hard  and  tough  negotia- 
tions. We  must  be  prepared,  as  those  nego- 
tiations proceed,  to  weather  moments  of 
uncertainty  and  doubt — moments,  even, 
when  prospects  for  a  final  resolution  of  dif- 
ficulties and  disagreements  may  seem  to 
grow  bleaker,  instead  of  brighter — moments 
that  must  Inevitably  occur  as  we  move  deeper 
and  deei>er  into  the  specific  details  of  agree- 
ment and  national  interests  become  more 
and  more  Involved. 

At  this  early  stage  in  our  movement  to- 
ward world  monetary  reform  it  is  neither 
advisable  nor  appropriate  for  me  either  to 
take  a  position  on  or  to  discuss  publicly  any 
of  the  substantive  proposals  or  possible  pro- 
posals for  monetary  reform.  The  course  of 
wisdom  at  this  time  is  to  be  firm  In  prin- 
ciple and  In  purpose,  but  flexible  in  ap- 
proach. 

On  this  occasion,  therefore,  I  would  like 
simply  to  place  the  forthcoming  negotiations 
into  proper  perspective  by  reviewing  briefly 
some  of  the  background  of  these  negotiations 
as  well  as  some  of  the  problems  and  pros- 
pects, objectives  and  strategies,  that  may 
unfold  as  negotiations  proceed. 

May  I  begin  simply  by  stressing  the  fact — 
familiar  to  all  of  you — that  the  high  level 
negotiations  that  will  shortly  begin  do  not 
represent  any  sudden   turn  of  events,   any 


unexpected  change  In  the  International 
weather.  They  are  but  the  logical  outcome — 
not  only  of  recent  events — but  of  the  patient, 
painstaking  preparation  that  has  been  going 
on  for  several  years. 

The  major  countries  long  ago  agreed  that 
there  were  two  basic  elements  In  Interna- 
tional liquidity:  the  reserves  of  gold  and 
reserve  currencies  and  the  ready  availabUlty 
of  credit  facilities  for  countries  In  need  of 
temporary  assistance. 

And  we  have  augmented  International  li- 
quidity over  recent  years  by  enlarging  the 
credit  resources  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  In  1961.  as  you  know,  the  Group 
of  Ten  major  Industrial  nations  negotiated 
with  the  International  Monetary  Fund  a  so- 
called  General  Arrangements  to  Borrow. 
Under  the  Arrangements,  the  10  nations 
agreed  to  lend  the  IMP  up  to  $6  billion 
should  this  be  necessary  "to  forestall  or  cope 
with  an  Impairment  of  the  International 
monetary  system."  The  Arrangements  were 
activated  last  December  and  again  last  May 
to  furnish  part  of  a  $2.4  billion  drawing 
from  the  IMF  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

At  the  meeting  last  week  the  Ministers 
and  Governors  of  the  Group  of  Ten  agreed 
to  renew  the  Arrangements  for  4  more 
years — with  the  suggestion  that  the  Arrange- 
ments be  reviewed  for  possible  adaptation 
In  October  of  1968  or  later  In  the  light  of 
further  experience  with  them. 

There  has  also  been  agreement  on  a  25- 
percent  general  Increase  In  IMP  quotas — 
along  with  special  Increases  for  some  16 
countries — that  will  raise  total  aggregate 
quotas  from  $15  billion  to  around  $21  billion. 

At  the  same  time  that  international  credit 
facilities  have  thus  been  expanded,  there 
have  been  underway  the  exhaustive  tech- 
nical studies  essential  to  oi>enlng  up  the 
possibilities  of  enlarging  international  liquid- 
ity through  some  new  form  of  reserve  asset. 

Moreover,  informal  International  mone- 
tary cooperation  has  served  to  give  an  added 
degree  of  stability  to  the  system.  For  ex- 
ample, I  was  extremely  pleased  that  during 
the  course  of  my  recent  visit  to  Western 
Europe  for  bilateral  discussions  of  procedures 
for  negotiating  long-range  international 
monetary  reforms,  we  were  able  to  par- 
ticipate In  and  help  effect  a  concrete  measure 
of  cooperation  between  monetary  authorities 
to  deal  constructively  with  a  more  Immediate 
and  pressing  problem  affecting  the  stability 
of  the  existing  international  monetary  sys- 
tem— confidence  in  the  British  pound,  one 
of  the  two  reserve  currencies. 

I  refer  to  the  action  announced  September 
10  by  the  Bank  of  England,  in  which  10  na- 
tions. Including  the  United  States,  joined 
In  new  arrangements  to  strengthen  the 
pound.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  this 
action  comes  on  the  heels  of  encouraging 
Indications  that  Great  Britain  Is  moving 
toward  a  balance  in  its  international  pay- 
ments and  is  undertaking  a  more  effective 
long-term  national  program  to  stabilize  costs 
and  prices  that  wUl  put  it  in  a  stronger 
competitive  position  In  world  markets. 
Hence,  the  main  purpose  of  the  new  arrange- 
ments is  to  exploit  this  strengthening  sit- 
uation and  reinforce  these  developments. 
The  prompt  action  of  the  10  cooperating 
countries  demonstrated  once  again  the 
strength  and  flexibility  of  the  existing  In- 
ternational monetary  system  and  the  willing- 
ness of  the  major  Industrial  countries  to 
work  together  for  the  common  good. 

I  mention  these  facts  simply  to  demon- 
strate that  on  the  financial  front,  the  free 
World  has  not  been  sitting  on  Its  hands 
over  recent  years — that  Instead  It  has  been 
moving  surely  and  steadUy  toward  the  ne- 
gotiations we  are  now  about  to  enter.  It  Is, 
In  fact,  this  record  of  thorough  and  thought- 
ful accomplishment — of  a  wise  willingness 
to  prepare  for  future  contingencies  before 
they  occur — that  must  serve  as  one  of  our 
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firmest  grounds  for  confidence  In  the  suc- 
cessful outcome  of  the  forthcoming  nego- 
tiations. 

These  negotiations  do  not  Issue  forth  from 
any  unanimous  view  that  there  is  any  urg- 
ent, pressing  shortage  of  world  liquidity — 
or  even  that  there  will  be  such  a  shortage  in 
the  near  future.  They  stem,  instead,  from 
common  agreement,  that  when  and  if  ad- 
ditional liquidity  Is  needed,  there  must  al- 
ready be  in  readiness  some  new  orderly 
mechanism  for  creating  that  liquidity. 

Why.  some  will  ask?  What  was  the  mat- 
ter with  the  existing  mechanism? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  go  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  matter. 

The  problem  stems  from  the  fact  that  the 
large  deficits  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  inter- 
national payments,  which  for  nearly  20 
years  have  served  as  the  existing  mechanism 
for  providing  a  major  portion  of  the  free 
world's  liquidity,  must  come  to  an  end. 
The  United  States — the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  informed  financial  authorities 
around  the  world  all  are  agreed — must  move 
its  balance  of  payments  into  equilibrium 
and  keep  it  there.  It  must  do  so  to  pre- 
serve the  Integrity  of  the  dollar  at  home  and 
abroad,  so  that  dollars — over  $27  billion  of 
them  held  in  the  official  reserves  of  the 
world's  central  banks  and  in  private  com- 
mercial banks  as  a  transaction  currency — 
can  continue  to  function  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  world's  monetary  system.  It 
must  do  so  to  arrest  further  drains  In  U.S. 
reserves.  That  erosion  cannot  go  on  in- 
definitely. It  must  be.  and  is  being,  stopped 
now. 

That  the  world  must  know,  and  that  the 
world  expects  because  it.  too,  requires  that 
the  dollar  be  as  good  as  gold. 

The  long  period  of  large  US.  deficits  has 
come  to  an  end.  If  growth  is  to  continue 
and  trade  is  to  expand,  we  must  provide  an 
effective  and  adequate  substitute  for  the 
creation  of  additional  reserves,  when  needed. 
Newly  mined  gold  that  finds  its  way  Into  the 
monetary  system  will  not  be  enough  In  the 
future  any  more  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

The  U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficits 
have  supplied  about  three-quarters  of  the 
new  dtficlal  reserves  accumulated  by  the 
central  banks  or  other  nations  since  the  end 
of  1958.  Reserves  deriving  from  the  U.S. 
deficits  grew  in  two  forms — dollar  balances 
held  as  such,  and  dollars  acquired  and  con- 
verted into  gold.  The  latter  development, 
of  course,  resulted  in  a  substantial  decline 
in  U.S.  reserves.  We  estimate  that  as  of  the 
end  of  1964  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  offi- 
cial reserves  of  the  remainder  of  the  free 
world  were  held  in  the  form  of  dollars. 

Clearly,  as  the  existing  mechanism  for 
creating  additional  liquidity — U.S.  deficits — 
is  closed  down  in  order  to  protect  and  main- 
tain the  liquidity  that  exists  in  the  world's 
holdings  of  dollars,  some  substitute  must 
be  devised. 

All  nations  in  the  free  world  are  committed 
to  a  policy  of  dynamic  growth  In  a  dynamic 
world  economy.  This  means  growing  inter- 
national trade  and  economic  development. 
If  this  expansion  Is  to  occur  It  Is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  free  world.  Including  the 
United  States,  will,  in  the  course  of  time, 
face    growing   needs   for   monetary    reserves. 

These  are  the  considerations  that  led  your 
Government  to  take  the  Initiative  In  suggest- 
ing that  It  Is  now  time  to  negotiate  new  in- 
ternational monetary  arrangements  to  enable 
the  free  world  to  deal  In  season  with  future 
demands  ujjon  lt.«  monetary  system. 

In  entering  these  negotiations,  as  I  said 
last  week,  the  United  States  is  wedded  to  no 
specific  plan.  We  have  no  need  to  preen  our 
national  pride — very  possibly  at  the  price  of 
imperilling  the  prospects  of  successful  nego- 
tiations— by  seeking  to  press  or  impose  upon 
others  a  plan  labeled  "Made  In  USA."  We 
will,  as  I  have  many  times  emphasized,  care- 


fully consider  and  fairly  weigh  the  proposals 
of  all  other  nations. 

Our  own  strategy,  our  own  acceptance,  and 
presentation  of  proposals,  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  time  and  by  the  circum- 
stances— guided  always  by  our  paramount 
goal  of  seeking  ample  Improvement  in  world 
monetary  arrangements  of  a  kind  that  Is 
thoroughly  compatible  with  our  national 
interests. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  no  more  impor- 
tant task  before  the  United  States  than  to 
achieve  and  to  maintain  equilibrium  In  Its 
balance  of  payments. 

Since  the  announcement  of  President 
Johnson's  balance-of-payments  program  on 
February  10,  our  position  has  improved 
markedly — in  no  small  measure  because  of 
the  magnificent  response  by  our  financial  in- 
stitutions to  the  President's  call  for  volun- 
tary curbs  on  our  capital  outflow. 

In  the  second  quarter  of  this  year,  we  ex- 
perienced— on  the  basis  of  regular  transac- 
tions— a  surplus  of  $119  million,  seasonally 
adjusted,  compared  with  deficits  of  $780  mil- 
lion In  the  first  quarter,  and  $1,551  million 
In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1964. 

No  one.  I  am  sure.  Imagines  that  by  show- 
ing a  mocest  surplus  for  3  months  we  have 
In  any  sense  solved  our  balance-of-payments 
problem.  For  one  thing,  figures  for  so  short 
a  period  inevitably  present  a  distorted  reflec- 
tion— whether  favorable  or  unfavorable — of 
particular  transactions.  And,  on  balance,  we 
believe  the  second  quarter  figures  present  a 
more  flattering  picture  of  our  progress  than 
events  really  warrant. 

It  Is  far  more  prudent — and  realistic — to 
look  at  the  combined  results  of  the  first  and 
second  quarters  of  this  calendar  year.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1965,  we  had  a  deficit  of 
$661  million— about  $1.3  billion  at  annual 
rates — which  represents  a  marked  Improve- 
ment over  the  $2,144  million  deficit — $4,288 
million  at  annual  rates — recorded  for  the 
second  half  of  1964. 

These  results  tell  us  that  we  are  headed  In 
the  right  direction— but  we  yet  have  far  to 
go  before  we  arrive  at  our  goal  of  sustained 
and  lasting  equilibrium. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  learn  this  week  that 
our  voluntary  program  aimed  at  dampening 
the  outflow  of  dollars  from  U.S.  banks  to  for- 
eign holders  is  continuing  to  show  very  good 
results.  In  the  5  months  April  through 
August  the  banks  have  reduced  their  dollar 
placements  abroad  by  $500  million. 

Without  this  reduction,  our  balance-of- 
payments  position  would  be  worse  by  that 
same  amount.  With  this  reduction,  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments position  Is  that  much  bet- 
ter than  it  would  otherwise  be.  So  this 
program  Is  helping  the  country  In  very  real 
and  measurable  terms  to  achieve  the  great 
national  objective  of  bringing  our  Interna- 
tional accounts  Into  balance.  The  Nation's 
banks,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System  which 
is  managing  this  part  of  the  program  for 
voluntary  restraint  of  foreign  investment, 
are  certainly  to  be  congratulated.  They 
should,  and  I  know  they  will,  keep  up  this 
good  work. 

I  am  sure  also  that  we  are  going  to  see 
good  results  from  the  part  of  the  program 
aimed  at  achieving  savings  In  the  Interna- 
tional transactions  of  nonfinanclal  busl- 
nessess  through  their  own  voluntary  efforts. 
The  reports  so  far  show  a  continued  high 
level  of  foreign  investment  by  these  compa- 
nies. But  this  reflects,  in  part  at  least,  the 
fact  that  the  companies  doing  business 
abroad  already  had  commitments  when  our 
program  went  into  effect  that  they  could 
not  Ignore  or  substantially  change. 

They  have  given  evidence  of  their  support 
of  the  program  by  bringing  home  some  $575 
million  of  funds  that  they  had  on  deposit 
abroad  and  substantially  increasing  foreign 
borrowings.  We  are  taking  a  new  look  at 
this  picture  as  we  review  again  our  overall 
balance-of-payments  position.  In  apprais- 
ing the  result,  we  will,  of  course,  consider 


what,  If  any,  new  measures  of  a  voluntary 
character  should  be  taken.  Including  the 
possibility  of  a  guidelines  program,  to  achieve 
further  improvement  in  the  year  ahead 

And  let  there  be  no  mistake:  we  must 
have  nothing  less  than  sustained  and  last- 
ing equilibrium.  We  must  have  nothing 
less,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  our  own  Inter- 
national reserve  position  and  the  continued 
strength  and  soundness  of  the  dollar  as  an 
international  reserve  and  key  currency,  but 
to  Insure  the  successful  outcome  of  the 
forthcoming  negotiations  on  world  monetary 
reform. 

For  there  are  those  who  are  still  skepti- 
cal of  our  desire  and  determination  to  bring 
our  International  accounts  Into  lasting 
equilibrium.  To  falter  or  flag  In  that  effort 
during  the  coming  months  of  negotiation 
would  not  only  seriously  sap  our  negotiat- 
ing strength,  but  would  seriously  damage  the 
prospects  for  any  early  and  fruitful  end  to 
those  negotiations. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  that  happen— and 
we  will  not. 

President  Johnson  made  that  very  clear  In 
his  address  to  the  Bank  and  Fund  meeting 
last  week.      I  quote: 

"•  •  •  the  United  States  has  taken  firm 
action  to  arrest  the  dollar  drain.  Should 
further  action  be  necessary  In  the  future. 
such  action  will  be  taken. 

"I  want  to  be  very  clear  about  this.  We 
must,  in  our  own  interest  and  In  the  inter- 
est of  those  who  rely  on  the  dollar  as  a 
reserve  currency,  maintain  our  payments  In 
equilibrium.    This  we  will  do." 

All  America,  therefore,  has  not  only  a 
stake  In  the  successful  outcome  of  the  forth- 
coming monetary  negotiations,  but  a  very 
real  share  In  Insuring  this  outcome. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  more  than 
rise  to  the  challenge. 

I  have  no  doubt  also  that  one  of  oar 
greatest  assets  In  meeting  that  challenge 
will  be  the  continued  strength,  stability  and 
soundness  of  our  domestic  economy. 

Only  the  night  before  last.  I  talked  with 
our  President  on  this  subject  which  is  one 
of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  his  heart. 

We  reviewed  what  had  happened  to  ou.' 
economy  during  his  nearly  2  years  In  office. 
a  time  during  which : 

A  business  expansion  already  thought 
mature  at  33  months  of  age  In  November 
1963,  has  continued  to  its  current  record 
length  of  56  months,  the  longest  peacetime 
economic  expansion  we  have  known; 

A  total  of  3.6  million  nonfarm  jobs  have 
been  created  from  November  1963  through 
August  1965.  with  official  unemployment 
rates  being  reduced  from  5.8  percent  to  4.5 
percent; 

Personal  Income.  In  which  we  all  share. 
has  Increased  In  the  same  period  from  $474.7 
billion  to  $531.6  billion  or  12  percent; 

Business  profits  after  taxes,  despite  an  In- 
crease of  $9.4  billion  or  38.5  percent  from  the 
first  qu.\rter  of  1961  to  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1963  have  continued  to  rise  by  an  addi- 
tional $10.6  billion,  or  31.4  percent; 

Bank  profits  have  moved  to  their  greatest 
peaks  in  history.  Increasing  6  percent  be- 
tween 1963  and  1964,  and  may  register  an- 
other rise  when  1965  figures  are  available. 

We  also  discussed  the  favorable  prospects 
for  maintaining  this  forward  momentum  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  current  expansion 
up  to  date  has  remained  remarkably  well 
balanced  and  free  from  inflationary  distor- 
tions. 

The  President  then  put  a  question  to  me 
and  I  believe  It  went  this  way:  "Why  won't 
people  stop,  look,  and  listen,  and  count  three 
before  taking  steps  that  would  change  the 
favorable  mix  of  economic  policy  that  has 
characterized  this  balanced  expansion?" 

Without  answering  the  President's  ques- 
tion, let  me  say  that  this  administration  con- 
tinues to  believe  that  the  stability  of  long- 
term  Interest  rates  is  an  Important  factor 
in    the    economic    environment    which   has 
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given  us  the  greatest  and  best  balanced 
period  of  domestic  prosperity  in  our  history. 
Of  course,  I  recognize  that  new  facts  may  at 
any  time  call  for  a  reexamination  of  a 
policy  mix.  but  may  I  venture  my  own  feel- 
ing that  there  is  a  tendency  today  In  the 
money  markets  to  jump  to  conclusions  In- 
stead of  acting  on  the  basis  of  hard  facts. 

For  us  in  the  Treasury  it  seems  that  the 
money  markets  are  basing  many  of  their 
forecasts  and  their  fears  of  Inflation  on 
exaggerated  ideas  about  an  economic  boom 
which  would  add  a  bubble  on  the  steady 
trend  line  of  expansion.  The  economic  out- 
look is  bright  but  there  Is  no  evidence  as  yet 
that  justifies  any  assumption  that  the  ex- 
pansion Is  going  through  the  roof. 

In  recent  years,  the  economy  has  shown 
remarkable  ability  to  move  forward  smoothly 
and  to  take  the  bumps  In  the  road  In  stride. 
There  have  been  bumps  In  particular  areas, 
and  there  will  be  some  in  the  period  ahead. 
We  mu?t  be  alert  to  them  and  ready  to  coun- 
ter them  in  order  to  maintain  our  progress. 
At  the  same  time,  the  bumpier  aspects  of 
the  outlooks  today  have  a  bright  side  in 
assuring  us  that  there  is  no  serious  threat  of 
overexuberance  In  the  economy. 

One  bumpy  spot  for  the  rest  of  this  year 
and  ooening  months  of  1966  is  the  runoff  of 
steel  inventories.  It  will  not  throw  us  for 
a  loss,  but  It  will  shave  our  gains  in  indus- 
trial production  and  our  manufacturing  em- 
ployment. Housing  has  been  a  bumpy  area 
for  a  year  and  a  half.  The  latest  movement 
of  housing  starts  has  been  downward,  and 
while  we  see  no  likelihood  of  a  persistent 
decline,  we  cannot  count  on  the  homebuild- 
ing  industry  to  contribute  to  our  advance  in 
the  months  ahead.  The  forthcoming  Janu- 
ary rise  In  payroll  taxes  which  was  once  Inac- 
curately but  widely  viewed  as  a  roadblock  to 
our  expansion  is  now  seen  In  better  persp)ec- 
tlve  not  as  a  serioias  threat  to  our  forward 
movement,  but  a  stabilizing  factor  for  a 
time.  It  will  be  accompanied  by  our  second 
stage  of  excise  tax  reduction,  and  we  will  be 
experiencing  the  effect  of  a  rise  In  defense 
expenditures  within  this  fiscal  year. 

In  the  past  2  years  the  pluses  and  minuses 
have  added  up  into  a  generally  smooth  and 
well-paced  expansion  of  $10  billion  a  quarter 
in  our  gross  national  product.  The  pluses 
and  minuses  that  are  in  prospect  do  not  sug- 
gest a  marked  deviation  from  that  pattern — 
either  upward  or  downward. 

In  making  our  budget  decisions  for  fiscal 
1967,  we  will  treat  our  needs  for  defense 
expenditures  as  the  No.  1  priority.  The 
ex.-tct  Size  of  those  needs  will  shape  up 
In  the  next  few  months.  On  present  pros- 
pects, they  dim  the  hopes  for  new  tax  reduc- 
tion In  fiscal  1967,  and  they  may  squeeze  the 
scheduling  and  size  of  some  of  the  Presi- 
dent's valuable  civilian  programs.  Our  de- 
fense needs  are  certainly  not  welcome,  but 
they  become  a  specter  to  our  economy  only 
when  their  likely  size  is  greatly  exaggerated. 
If  I  thought  defense  was  going  to  add  $10  to 
«15  billion  to  our  fiscal  1967  budget.  I'd  be 
back  In  my  office  right  now  considering  pro- 
posals for  tax  Increases  to  pay  for  it.  As  you 
see,  I'm  here  with  you  Instead.  I  expect  us 
to  Incorporate  our  defense  spending  into  a 
sound  fiscal  1967  budget  which  still  Is  care- 
fully and  finely  tuned  to  the  needs  of  the 
economy. 

In  short,  the  outlook  on  both  the  domes- 
tic and  International  fronts  is  for  continued 
progress— progress,  to  be  sure,  that  must  con- 
tinue to  be  earned  by  forging  ahead  with 
the  flexible,  balanced  policies  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors  that  have  brought 
us  our  present  unprecedented  prosperity. 


POOR  PUT  TO  WORK  TO  HELP 
THE  POOR 

^-  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
rrom  Iowa  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend  his 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
two  recent  articles,  one  in  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  the  other  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  have  pointed  out  the  growing 
success  of  the  Job  Corps.  Because  there 
has  been  irresponsible  criticism  of  this 
program  and  because  some  of  my  col- 
leagues have  questioned  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Job  Corps,  I  wish  to  insert  these 
articles  in  the  Record.  This  will  make 
these  expressions  more  readily  noted. 

I  feel  certain  that,  as  the  administra- 
tors of  this  program  have  more  time  to 
work  out  the  kinks  that  occur  in  any  new 
venture,  it  will,  along  with  Operation 
Head  Start,  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
creative  and  effective  projects  under- 
taken by  this  administration. 

The  art'cles  follow: 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)   Register, 
Oct.  3,  1965) 

Poor  Put  to  Work  To  Help  the  P<X)r 

(By  Mark  R.  Arnold  in  the 

National  Observer) 

Local  community-action  agencies  across 
the  country  have  recruited  15,000  slum  resi- 
dents— people  whose  knowledge  of  poverty 
Is  firsthand. 

Fresh  from  the  welfare  rolls  or  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed,  they  are  whisked  through 
quickie  training  courses,  put  on  salaries  of 
$4,000  to  $5,000  a  year,  and  sent  back  to  the 
slums. 

Some  social  workers  see  a  potential  threat 
in  the  prospect  of  untrained  workers  per- 
forming tasks  they  spent  years  preparing 
for.  Many  school  boards  are  resisting  pres- 
sure to  let  subprofesslonals  into  the  class- 
rooms. The  major  professional  organizations 
have  met  with  Sargent  Shrlver,  Director  of 
the  antipoverty  program,  to  seek  assurances 
they  will  not  be  bypassed. 

So  far,  however,  Shriver's  lieutenants  have 
encountered  less  resistance  than  they  antici- 
pated. They  stress  that  neighborhood  work- 
ers can  free  the  professional  from  routine 
chores — recordkeeping  in  hospitals,  Itinch- 
room  supervision  In  schools — that  prevent 
him  from  making  full-time  use  of  his  train- 
ing 

They  argue,  too,  that  the  work  of  the 
neighborhood  workers  can  help  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  demand  and  supply  of 
trained  health  aids,  teachers,  and  social 
workers.  Antipoverty  officials  estimate  that 
10,000  vacancies  for  social  workers  exist  in 
the  Nation. 

But  criticism  could  grow  In  the  next  few 
months.  The  number  of  subprofesslonals 
will  rise  to  66.000  by  mid-1966. 

Obviously,  no  one  intends  that  amateurs 
should  try  their  hand  at  treating  mental  or 
physical  disorders,  or  tackle  other  sensitive 
problems  requiring  a  high  degree  of  special- 
ization. But  Washington  suspects  there  are 
many  Jobs  traditionally  held  down  by  pro- 
fessionals at  which  neighborhood  workers 
can  excel. 

Use  of  subprofesslonals  will  test  the  valid- 
ity of  standards  that  professionals  set  up  as 
qualifications  for  entry  Into  their  ranks. 
Some  critics  contend  these  standards  are 
artificially  high,  and  serve  only  to  deny 
needed  services  to  the  poor. 

PrrTSBtTRGH'S  EXAMPLE 

Under  a  $95,000  contract  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  Mayor's  Commitee  on  Human  Re- 
sources— the  local  antipoverty  agency — the 
board  of  public  a.-sslstance  has  taken  30 
mothers  off  relief  and  trained  them  to  teach 


cooking,  sanitation,  and  other  skills  to  needy 
mothers  In  the  home.  The  board's  usual 
qualification  for  such  work  Is  a  college  de- 
gree In  home  economics. 

Pittsburgh's  Board  of  Education  is  vising 
antipraverty  funds  to  hire  167  subprofesslon- 
als to  work  with  regular  teachers  In  the 
classrooms.  The  usual  qualification  for 
teachers:  A  college  degree  with  18  hours  of 
education  courses. 

Lawyers  will  break  new  ground  In  the  next 
few  weeks  by  hiring  subprofesslonals  to  set 
up  interviews,  gather  Information,  and  Inter- 
view parties  in  welfare,  credit,  and  housing 
disputes. 

The  county  health  department  has  hired 
56  subprofesslonals  to  interview  welfare  fam- 
ilies needing  health  care,  to  comfort  the 
sick,  to  identify  basic  Illness,  and  to  staff 
mobile  clinics. 

Mrs.  Audrey  Glenn,  31,  the  mother  of 
three,  is  a  case  worker.  A  high  school  drop- 
out, she  was  a  welfare  recipient  for  7  years 
before  being  plucked  from  the  relief  rolls  by 
the  mayor's  committee.  After  3  weeks  of 
training,  she  was  sent  back  to  the  sltuns  of 
the  city's  Hill  District,  where  she  grew  up, 
to  help  her  neighbors. 

Mrs.  Glenn  sees  her  role  as  part  counselor, 
part  real  estate  agent  (she  finds  houcing  for 
people),  part  taxi  driver  to  take  people  who 
need  help  to  the  hospital,  and  part  traffic  cop 
to  direct  them  to  available  services. 

David  G.  Hill,  Pittsburgh's  32-year-old 
community  action  director,  comments,  "The 
biggest  problem  when  you're  dealing  with 
the  poor  is  one  of  communication.  They 
don't  read  the  papers.  They  don't  get  the 
message  on  TV.  They're  suspicious  of  out- 
siders. These  subprofesslonals  are  our  con- 
necting link." 

Often,  antipoverty  warriors  Insist,  tradi- 
tional welfare  programs  have  ignored  peo- 
ple who  needed  their  services  most.  Hill's 
agency  is  trying  to  entice  welfare  services— 
from  Salvation  A'rmy  to  public  assistance  and 
Traveler's  Aid — to  reexamine  their  programs. 

Mrs.  Glenn  describes  her  efforts  to  help  one 
couple:  "When  the  daughter  came  home  from 
the  hospital  (with  her  second  child)  I  went 
to  visit  her.  She  and  the  children's  father 
have  a  two-room  apartment  that's  horrible, 
and  it  costs  them  $60  a  month.  He's  making 
$40  a  week  as  a  dishwasher.  His  mother  had 
been  on  welfare.  He's  a  high  school  graduate 
and  bright  enough  to  be  In  college,  but  no 
one  ever  took  an  interest  in  him. 

"Now  that  he's  about  to  be  drafted,  he 
could  be  deferred  since  he  has  a  famUy  to 
support.  But  he  can't  prove  he's  got  to  sup- 
port his  family  to  the  draft  board  unless  he 
produces  a  marriage  license  or  a  notarized 
statement  saying  they're  his  children. 

"I  want  to  get  married,  but  he  doesn't  have 
the  $15  for  a  blood  test,  which  you  need  to 
get  married.  I'm  trying  to  get  walfare  to  lend 
him  the  money  for  the  blood  test,  but  they're 
dragging  their  feet." 

RESISTING  NEW  IDEAS 

Hill  concedes  that  some  of  the  agencies 
resist  new  Ideas.  But  he  believes  the  threat 
of  cutting  off  an  agency's  antipoverty  sub- 
sidy will  prove  a  powerful  Incentive  to  reform. 

Some  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the 
neighborhood  worker  program  wonder  how 
long  the  formerly  impoverished  can  main- 
tain identification  with  the  poor,  the  key  to 
their  usefulness.  Asks  Aaron  Schmals. 
Shriver's  watchdog  on  local  community 
action  employment  of  Subprofesslonals: 
"When  you  take  a  poor  person  and  pay  him 
$4,000  or  $5,000  a  year,  does  he  represent  the 
interests  of  the  poor  anymore?" 

Despite  these  problems,  Washington  Is  so 
hopeful  that  planners  are  studying  ways  of 
using  subprofesslonals  to  open  up  vast  new 
fields  of  employment.  Besides  working  In 
human  services,  Schmals  says,  the  sub- 
professionals  could  be  used  In  such  fields  as 
conservation,  air  pollution  and  urban 
renewal. 
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(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  5,  19651 

Graduates  begin  to  flow  from  the  Job 
Corps.    The  employment  hunt  Is  stepped  up. 

The  emerging  stream  of  trainees  will  build 
to  nearly  1,000  a  month  by  the  year's  end. 
to  3.000  a  month  by  next  March.  The  318 
graduates  to  date  have  all  been  placed. 
Nearly  half  get  Jobs;  the  rest  return  to  school 
or  enter  the  armed  services.  Federal  men 
?ilm  for  a  60-percent  Job  placement  rate  even- 
tually: other  Job  training  programs  and  the 
military  forces  would  take  most  of  the  rest 

A  business-labor  team  probes  hotel,  motel, 
and  restaurant  trade  groups  to  help  open 
Jobs  in  advance.  Similar  teams  are  planned 
for  the  retail  and  electronics  Industries.  Job 
Corps  graduates"  skills  will  be  heavily  con- 
centrated In  service  lines. 

Antlpoverty  officials  mull  expanding  the 
Corps'  enrollment  to  80.000  or  more  from 
the  present  60.000  goal  If  the  Jobflndlng 
efforts  hit  expectations. 


VETERANS  PENSIONS 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonz.^lezI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  veterans  pensions  is  a  nag- 
ging one  from  year  to  year.  Congress  to 
Congress.  Numerous  bills  are  introduced 
each  year  to  correct  one  inequity  or  an- 
other, and  Congress  enacts  major  legis- 
lation every  2  or  3  years  in  an  attempt  to 
modernize  the  law.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  law  can  never  be  modernized  and  it 
will  always  be  unfair  and  inadequate  be- 
cause it  is  based  on  an  archaic  and  un- 
just assumption.  That  assumption  is 
this:  Any  pension  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  a  veteran,  his  widow,  children, 
or  other  dependents,  is  a  gratuity  and 
an  act  of  charity. 

As  a  result  of  this  assumption,  which 
permeates  the  entire  body  of  veterans 
legislation,  pensions  are  often  reduced 
and  cut  off.  Also,  as  a  result  of  this  as- 
sumption, the  decisions  of  the  VA  Ad- 
ministrator are  final  and  nonappealable 
to  the  couits.  I  know  of  no  other  in- 
stance in  private  industry  or  govern- 
ment service  where  a  pension  is  not  a 
pension  but  a  gratuity  to  be  given  or 
taken  back  at  the  whimsy  of  civil  serv- 
ants. In  business,  when  a  pension  is 
earned,  a  property  right  vests  in  it.  and 
it  belongs  to  the  owner.  It  cannot  be 
tampered  with  because  it  has  been 
earned  through  faithful  service  over  a 
long  period  of  years.  The  same  is  true 
with  government  pensions:  for  exam- 
ple, railroad  retirement.  Only  in  the 
area  of  veterans  pensions  is  the  pension 
not  a  pension. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  present  philos- 
ophy dates  from  the  American  Revolu- 
tion when,  after  the  war.  widows  ap- 
pealed to  Congress  for  relief.  At  that 
time  Congress  handled  each  claim  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  as  there  was  no  body 
of  general  law  on  the  subject.  In  each 
case,  whenever  Congress  approved  a 
claim  it  did  so  on  the  basis  of  extending 
a  gratuity  or  subsidy  to  the  individual. 


When  general  legislation  was  finally  en- 
acted the  same  philosophy  was  incor- 
porated into  the  law.  This  example  of 
early  Americana  has  survived  into  the 
present.  We  thus  have  an  almost  200- 
year-old  antique  cluttering  up  the  stat- 
ute books. 

This  obsolescence  can  be  corrected  by 
a  major  revision  of  the  law,  completely 
changing  the  philosophy  of  veterans 
pensions.  This  can  be  done  with  a 
finding  by  Congress  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  that  veterans  pen- 
sions earned  through  long  and  faithful 
military  service,  or  by  reason  of  death  or 
disability,  shall  vest  as  a  right,  not  a 
gratuity,  in  the  veteran,  his  widow,  chil- 
dren or  other  dependents.  The  rest  of 
the  law  would  then  have  to  be  reworked 
in  order  to  truly  modernize  and  update 
it.  

THE  SPECTER  OF  OVER-REGULA- 
TION 

Mr.  DE  L.A  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  great 
body  the  following  speech  by  the  out- 
standing Administrator  of  National 
Banks,  the  Honorable  James  J.  Saxon: 

The  Specter  of  Over-Regulation 

(Remarks  of  James  J.  Saxon,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  National  Banks) 

The  banking  Industry  this  year  has 
reached  new  heights  of  achievement  by  all 
the  stand.irds  we  use  to  measure  Its  perform- 
ance. There  abounds — as  never  before — a 
healthy  spirit  of  initiative  and  enterprise. 
Banks  have  become  ever  more  aggressive 
competitors,  and  they  are  setting  ever  higher 
standards  for  others  In  the  financial  com- 
munity to  follow.  The  growing  and  chang- 
ing needs  of  our  advancing  economy  are 
being  met  more  efficiently  and  more  effec- 
tively. New  facilities,  provided  through 
additional  charters,  branches,  and  mergers, 
have  enabled  banks  to  move  with  their 
customers  and  to  respond  to  the  demands 
that  have  appeared  at  new  locations.  Banks 
lu-e  offering  to  the  public  many  new  serv- 
ices which  formerly  were  available  only  from 
nonbank  financial  Institutions,  thus  height- 
ening the  competition. 

Throughout  the  v.orld  of  finance,  a  new 
energizing  force  Is  clearly  evident.  Com- 
munities everywhere  in  the  Nation  are  en- 
joying the  benefits  of  these  new  endeavors. 

Despite  these  notable  achievements  of  the 
banking  industry,  some  criticisms  have  re- 
cently been  leveled  against  present  bank- 
ing policies  and  practices.  These  criticisms 
have  come  only  from  a  very  few,  and  not 
from  the  consumers  of  banking  services 
whose  convenience  and  needs  the  banking 
industry  Is  designed  to  serve.  Neverthe- 
less, they  should  be  of  concern  because  they 
have  already  spawned  legislative  proposals 
that  would  fundamentally  alter  the  present 
relationship  between  the  Government  and 
the  'ianking  Industry. 

In  determining  the  proper  relationship  be- 
tween the  Government  and  any  industry,  the 
basic  choice  Is  whether  to  rely  principally 
on  government,  or  principally  on  private  en- 


terprise, to  safeguard  the  public  interest 
The  more  the  opportunity  Is  narrowed  for 
private  enterprise  to  function  In  an  Indus- 
try, the  greater  will  be  the  necessity  to  rely 
upon  governmental  controls.  The  more  ad- 
ministrative procedures  are  complicated  and 
encumbered  In  any  regulated  Industry  such 
as  banking,  the  less  effective  will  be  the  op- 
eration of  the  Industry  In  meeting  public 
demands — and  the  greater  will  be  the  need 
to  supplant  private  Initiative  with  ever  more 
rigorous  public  controls.  There  Is.  in  my 
view,   a  genuine  danger   that   If  we  reverse 

the   policies   of   the   past    several    years in 

which  we  have  endeavored  to  enlarge  the 
scope  for  private  Inltatlve  In  banking— we 
may  unknowingly  drift  down  the  road  to- 
ward rate  regulation  and  compulsory  condi- 
tions of  service,  like  those  applied  to  the 
public  utility  Industries  such  as  transport. 
power,  and  communications. 

The  entire  spirit  of  a  regulated  Industry, 
and  Its  performance  In  serving  consumer 
demands,  are  critically  affected  by  the  func- 
tioning of  the  regulatory  authorities.  If  the 
maximum  safe  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon 
private  enterprise  in  banking,  the  decisions 
of  the  banking  agencies  must  be  prompt  and 
definitive.  Delays  and  uncertainties  In  reg- 
ulatory procedures  breed  Indifference  and 
suffocate  enterprise,  and  they  provoke  dis- 
respect for  government.  They  reward  medi- 
ocrity and  penalize  Initiative  and  Imagina- 
tion— and  they  have  a  deadly  influence  on 
performance.  Where  private  Initiative  and 
enterprise  wither  and  atrophy,  public  de- 
mands remain  unsatisfied  and  the  costs  of 
products  and  services  mount.  Existing  com- 
petitive positions  are  favored  over  emerging 
consumer  needs,  and  the  public  must  look 
elsewhere  for  protection.  "This  sets  the  stage 
for  direct  intervention  by  Government  to  fix 
prices  and  require  the  performance  of  serv- 
ice. 

In  the  title  of  this  address.  I  have  described 
these  dangers  as  "The  Specter  of  Over-Regu- 
lation." They  are  truly  that.  There  are  no 
considerations  of  the  public  Interest  which 
demand  that  the  banking  Industry  should 
become  mired  In  the  quicksand  of  bureau- 
cratic control.  The  opposite  course  should 
be  chosen.  In  keeping  with  the  philosophy 
of  our  private  enterprise  system,  the  aim 
should  be  to  rely  on  private  initiative  in  the 
banking  Industry  as  fully  as  Is  prudent,  and 
to  Impose  governmental  controls  only  where 
they  are  clearly  required  to  safeguard  the 
public  Interest.  This  has  been  our  guiding 
principle  throughout  the  past  4  years,  and 
I  believe  that  the  recent  performance  of  the 
banking  industry  amply  vindicates  the  course 
we  have   taken. 

A  LOOK  AHEAD 

If  we  are  to  preserve  the  full  safe  role  of 
private  Initiative  In  banking,  there  are  con- 
tinuing tasks  ahead  both  for  the  regulatory 
authorities  and  for  the  banking  industry 
Public  acceptance  of  this  principle  hinges 
critically  upon  bank  performance  In  meeting 
consumer  demands.  The  most  essential  fac- 
tor in  bank  performance  Is  the  spirit  of  ini- 
tiative and  innovation — the  alertness  to  ex- 
isting requirements,  the  sensitivity  to  future 
opportunities,  and  the  enterprise  to  under- 
take new  ventures.  For  this  spirit  to  flour- 
ish in  a  regulated  industry  such  as  banking, 
it  must  be  nourished  and  svistained.  It  Is 
the  responsibility  of  the  regulatory  authori- 
ties to  welcome  and  encourage  new  initiative 
which  will  serve  public  demands,  to  see  that 
new  proposals  are  promptly  and  carefully 
examined,  and  that  unambiguous  decisions 
are  quickly  reached,  so  that  enterprise  wUl 
not  be  discouraged  nor  falter.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  banking  Industry  to  seek 
Its  full  potential  for  public  service  through 
a  constant  search  for  new  markets  and  new 
opportunities.  Only  If  all  this  is  done  can 
the  banking  Industry  be  safeguarded  tnm 
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needless  public  controls,  and  its  future  per- 
formance assured. 

All  of  us  here  today  know  that  the  bank- 
ing industry  cannot  perform  Its  functions 
effectively  under  outdated  rules  and  regula- 
tions, or  hampering  policies  and  procedures. 
We  know  that  for  many  years  the  banking 
Industry  was  not  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
broadening  opportunities  of  our  rapidly  ad- 
vancing economy.  Bank  regulatory  policies 
had  remained  virtually  unchanged  for  three 
decades,  In  the  face  of  cataclysmic  changes 
m  the  economy.  A  vast  potential  for  new 
Initiative  lay  dormant  In  the  banking  in- 
dustry for  many  years.  This  great  com- 
petitive force  has  now  been  released,  and 
we  see  today,  in  countless  ways,  the  results 
which  can  be  achieved  by  a  live,  aggressive 
banking  Industry. 

We  must  never  again  allow  so  many  years 
to  pass  without  a  review  of  bank  regulatory 
policies.  Indeed,  this  Is  a  never-ending 
task — and  one  which  properly  calls  for  a 
cooperative  endeavor  between  the  regula- 
tory authorities  and  the  banking  industry. 
All  wisdom  does  not  lie  in  Washington.  What 
is  needed  Is  a  continuing  Joint  effort  to 
keep  bank  regulatory  policies  abreast  of  the 
Nation's  needs — on  the  one  hand,  averting 
excessively  constrictive  public  controls  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  providing  the  necessary 
safeguards  for  the  viability  of  the  banking 
system. 

NATIONAL    ADVISORY    COMMITTEE    ON    BANKING 
POLICIES    AND    PRACTICES 

To  assist  in  this  continuing  review  of  regu- 
latory policies,  I  am  today  appointing  a 
National  Advisory  Committee  ou  Banking 
Policies  and  Practices.  Membership  in  the 
Committee  shall  rotate,  so  as  to  provide  the 
broadest  range  of  advice  over  the  years,  and 
to  afford  the  greatest  number  of  bankers  an 
opportunity  to  participate  In  this  vital  effort 
to  develop  and  constantly  sustain  enlight- 
ened public  policies  for  banking. 

To  complement  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee,  we  shall  also  establish. 
In  each  of  the  14  national  bank  regions, 
an  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Regional 
Comptroller. 

Finally,  we  shall  once  again  ask  national 
banks  throughout  the  country  to  Join  In 
this  endeavor,  as  they  did  so  splendidly 
3 ',2  years  ago,  by  giving  us  the  benefit  of 
their  practical  experience  in  suggesting  fur- 
ther measures  for  improvement  of  the  na- 
tional banking  system,  both  now  and  In  the 
future. 

The  objective  appraisal  that  we  seek 
through  these  new  measures  Is  indispens- 
able in  the  fashioning  of  a  banking  system 
that  is  continuously  and  sensitively  adapted 
to  the  Nation's  needs.  We  are  certain  that 
the  national  banks  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittees will  be  frank  In  expressing  their 
thoughts  and  in  making  their  recommenda- 
tions. On  our  part,  we  assure  you  that  we 
shall  give  the  most  careful  and  prompt 
consideration   to   the   proposals   we   receive. 

A  great  opportunity  confronts  us  in  this 
cooperative  endeavor  to  bring  the  thinking 
of  the  banking  community  to  bear  on  the 
many  matters  of  national  concern  in  which 
the  banking  Industry  is  vitally  Involved.  The 
future  progress  of  the  entire  economy  will  be 
critically  affected  by  the  policies  of  Govern- 
ment toward  banking.  We  ask  you  to  Join 
^th  us  in  shaping  these  policies  that  are 
so  essential  to  the  Nation's  welfare. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  not 
present  in  the  House  to  respond  to  the 
roUcalls  listed  below.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  as  follows: 

RoUcall  No.  356:  "Nay." 

RoUcall  No.  357:   'Nay." 

RollcallNo.  359:  "Nay." 

RoUcall  No.  363:  "Yea." 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
irom  New  York  tMr.  Dt5,ski]  may  ex- 
wnd  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


MA  J.  GEN.  DON  R.  OSTRANDER 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vivian]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
is  the  last  day  of  active  duty  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  for  Maj.  Gen.  Don  R. 
Ostrander,  commander  of  the  Air  Force's 
OfiBce  of  Aerospace  Research,  which  has 
its  headquarters  here  in  Washington. 
General  Ostrander  has  rendered  excep- 
tionally distinctive  service  to  the  U.S. 
Army,  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  his  coun- 
ti-y  for  the  past  28  years,  and  has  earned 
a  place  of  high  esteem  in  the  eyes  of  all 
who  know  him. 

I  am  certain  that  the  other  Members 
of  the  House  join  me  in  recognizing  Gen- 
eral Ostrander's  meritorious  career,  and 
wishing  him  equal  success  in  the  future. 

A  native  of  Stockbridge,  Mich.,  and, 
I  might  add  a  summer  cottage  neighbor 
of  mine,  General  Ostrander  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  in 
1937.  First  serving  as  an  aviation  ord- 
nance officer  in  the  United  States,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  8th  Air  Force  Inter- 
ceptor Command  in  England  as  arma- 
ment and  ordnance  officer  at  the  height 
of  World  War  11.  in  May  1942.  and  he 
served  there  until  July  1944.  Typical 
of  his  ability  and  devotion  to  duty,  Gen- 
eral Ostrander — while  in  England — 
helped  modify  the  famous  P-38  fighter 
aircraft  to  accommodate  a  bombardier 
with  a  Norden  bombsight,  and  he  per- 
sonally flew  as  bombardier  on  the  initial 
test  missions  over  battle  areas  in  Europe. 

General  Ostrander  later  was  assigned 
to  the  Army  Air  Force  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand, before  attending  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  School,  and  the  In- 
dustrial College  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Shortly  thereafter,  he  embarked  on  his 
career  as  an  Air  Force  manager  of 
science  and  engineering  activities. 

After  spending  some  time  in  the 
armament  laboratory  and  in  the  En- 
gineering Division  of  the  Air  Materiel 
Command,  General  Ostrander,  in  1951, 
became  Deputy  Commander  of  the 
6540th  Test  Wing  at  Holloman  Air  Force 
Base,  N.  Mex.  In  1952.  when  Holloman 
was  redesignated  the  Holloman  Air  De- 
velopment Center,  he  became  the  first 
commander  of  that  center.  He  held 
subsequent  responsible  positions  with 
the  Air  Research  and  Development 
Command  before  being  appointed  As- 
sistant for  Guided  Missiles  Production 


with  the  NATO  International  Staff  in 
Paris.  General  Ostrander  was  then  ele- 
vated to  the  position  of  Deputy  Director 
of  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  From 
late  1959  to  August  1961,  he  was  Director 
of  the  OflBce  of  Launch  Vehicles,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, and  then  Vice  Commander  of 
the  Ballistic  Systems  Division,  Air  Force 
Systems  Command. 

In  October  1962.  General  Ostrander 
became  commander  of  the  OflBce  of 
Aerospace  Research.  As  commander, 
General  Ostrander  has  had  the  respon- 
sibility for  monitoring  research  pro- 
grams being  conducted  in  widespread 
laboratories  in  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  the  support  rendered  by  the  com- 
mand's foreign  elements  in  Brussels, 
Belgium;  Fort  Churchill,  Canada;  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  The  general's 
command  also  monitors  research  done 
for  the  Air  Force  through  contracts  and 
grants  to  colleges,  universities,  and 
private  firms  throughout  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

Because  basic  research  produces  the 
necessary  seedlings  for  every  technologi- 
cal advancement  that  follows — and  the 
United  States  has  realized  scores  of 
these  advancements  in  all  fields  of  en- 
deavor— the  value  of  General  Os- 
trander's dedicated  and  productive  serv- 
ice is  readily  apparent.  The  industrial 
and  military  strength  of  the  United 
States  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  his 
managerial  efforts.  It  is  with  great  dis- 
tinction that  he  retires  from  active  duty, 
leaving  a  record  of  devotion  to  country 
which  is  an  inspiration  to  every  Ameri- 
can. 


SPREAD  OP  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  speech  made  in  the  other 
body  yesterday  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Robert  Kennedy.  Senator  Kennedy  has 
taken  the  lead  in  the  Congress  in  calling 
attention  to  the  great  problems  raised 
for  all  mankind  by  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Yet  his  speech  went  far  be- 
yond the  simple  expression  of  this  prob- 
lem to  present,  in  a  most  farsighted  and 
comprehensive  way,  almost  a  summary 
of  the  major  problems  facing  the  nations 
of  the  world  in  achieving  humanity's 
greatest  goal,  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

The  Senator  called  for  new  answers  to 
the  problem  of  the  military  security  of 
Western  Ehirope,  recognizing  that  our 
proposed  MLF  may  not  be  the  answer, 
and  that  the  foundations  of  NATO  are 
crumbling  with  the  insistence  of  France 
on  going  her  own  way. 

He  called  for  new  moves  toward  a  gen- 
eral European  settlement,  freeing  us 
from  the  military  confrontation  which 
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has  existed  there  for  20  years,  and  in- 
cluding in  that  settlement  steps  for  the 
reunification  of  Germany. 

He  discussed,  in  far-reaching  terms, 
the  problem  of  India  and  Pakistan,  and 
the  need  to  provide  an  increased  pro- 
gram of  economic  assistance  and  guaran- 
tees of  security  to  these  countries. 

He  called  for  the  creation  of  nuclear- 
free  zones  around  the  world,  laying  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  situation  in  Latin 
America. 

He  urged  an  extension  of  the  present 
test  ban  treaty  to  include  undergroimd 
"testing. 

He  urged  again  "that  the  United 
States  explore  new  avenues  of  approach 
to  the  question  of  Communist  China." 
Including  at  the  outset  inviting  the  Chi- 
nese to  participate  in  the  disarmament 
talks  in  Geneva  when  these  talks  recon- 
vene in  January. 

And  he  said,  in  conclusion: 

For  us  there  can  be  no  permanent  solu- 
tions, no  gimmicks,  no  neat  answers — only 
ceaseless  effort  to  rule  ourselves  by  humility, 
not  pride;  by  reason,  not  emotion;  above  all 
bj  a  consciousness  of  the  sacredness  of  hu- 
man life.  For  the  community  to  which  we 
must  answer  is  not  those  who  elected  us. 
not  even  all  those  living  on  this  planet;  It 
Is  all  those  who  have  gone  before  so  that  we 
may  sit  here  today,  and  it  is  all  these,  the 
young  and  the  unborn,  who  wait  in  the  womb 
of  time  to  make  their  appearance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
completely  with  these  eloquent  words, 
and  with  the  proposals  contained  in  this 
landmark  speech.  The  American  people 
should  be  heartened  to  know  that  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  statesmen  still  speak 
in  words  worthy  of  our  great  past,  words 
which  will.  I  am  sure,  echo  down  the 
corridofs  of  the  future  as  one  of  the 
finest  statements  of  our  time. 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES  OP 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  end  of  each  session,  I  summarize  the 
activities  of  the  Congress  for  that  year, 
reprint  them  at  my  expense  and  mail 
them  to  the  constituents  I  am  privileged 
to  represent.  While  I  cannot  possibly 
include  every  bill,  I  do  try  to  include  those 
of  widespread  interest  or  importance  in 
central  Iowa.  The  rules  under  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  operates  were 
changed  enough  at  the  begimiing  of  the 
."session  so  that  some  bills  which  had  been 
blocked  by  parliamentary  maneuvers  in 
previous  years  came  to  a  vote  this  year. 
Of  course,  there  was  also  some  change 
in  the  membership  as  a  result  of  the  elec- 
t  on  last  November.  As  a  result  of  these 
and  other  factors,  the  volume  of  general 
legislation  passed  was  greater  than  it 
has  ever  been  in  any  previous  year  in 
history. 

The  President  has  said  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  not  urge  much  new  leg- 


islation next  year  and  the  attitude  the 
Congress  has  reflected  the  past  few  weeks 
indicates  the  Congress  is  going  to  digest 
and  oversee  the  implementation  of  what 
has  been  passed  for  a  year  or  two  before 
passing  very  many  more  important  bills. 
Some  bills  have  passed  either  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
the  summary  I  will  make  includes  only 
those  bills  which  have  passed  both 
Houses  and  have  been  signed  by  the 
President. 

MEDICAL    AND    HEALTH 

Public  Law  89-97  provides;  first,  a 
basic  hospitalization  program  under  so- 
cial security  for  persons  65  and  over 
effective  July  1,  1966,  under  which  they 
can  go  to  any  accredited  hospital  of 
their  own  choice  instead  of  the  county 
hospital;  second,  an  optional  medical 
care  insurance  program  at  $3  a  month 
matched  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
cover  physicians'  fees  and  various  other 
services;  third,  a  7-percent  increase  in 
social  security  cash  benefits;  and  fourth, 
expands  and  increases  payments  under 
Federal  assistance  programs  for  depend- 
ent children,  blind  and  disabled.  It  will 
be  financed  partly  by  an  increase  in  social 
security  taxes  and  partly  from  the  gen- 
eral fund. 

The  tax  contribution  by  lowans  to  pay 
for  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in  1966  will 
be  about  $30  million,  and  benefits  to 
lowans  will  be  about  $53  million.  Since 
it  will  not  be  fully  implemented  the  first 
6  months  of  1966,  benefits  in  later  years 
will  total  much  more  than  $53  million. 

Public  Law  89-74  regulates  the  produc- 
tion, purchase,  and  sale  of  depressant 
and  stimulant  drugs. 

Public  Law  89-105  authorizes  grants 
to  community  mental  health  centers  for 
professional  and  technical  personnel,  and 
to  train  teachers,  construct  facilities,  and 
perform  research  for  handicapped  and 
retarded  children. 

Public  Law  89-115  is  3-ycar  extension 
of  a  matching  grant  program  for  con- 
struction of  health  research  facilities 
with  an  authorization  of  $280  million. 

Public  Law  89-239  establishes  regional 
medical  research  centers  and  clinics  to 
fight  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and 
other  major  diseases. 

Public  Law  89-234  establishes  a  na- 
tional policy  and  standards  for  the  pre- 
vention of  and  control  of  water  pollution 
and  provides  aid  to  communities  to  help 
them  prevent  filth  from  being  dumped 
into  streams. 

Public  Law  89-272  initiates  a  research 
program  to  find  better  ways  for  cities  to 
dispose  of  trash  and  garbage  and  pro- 
vides that  new  cars  and  trucks  after  Sep- 
tember 1. 1967.  must  have  exhaust  devices 
which  will  limit  the  exhaust  fumes 
enough  so  they  will  not  endanger  the 
health  of  people. 

Public  Law  89-  extends  program  for 
construction  of  facilities  and  loans  to 
students  to  increase  the  number  of 
physicians,  dentists,  osteopaths,  optome- 
trists, phai-macists.  podiatrists,  and 
nurses. 

EDUCATION 

Public  Law  89-182  supports  State  cen- 
ters which  act  as  an  extension  service  to 
small  businesses  to  help  bring  new  scien- 
tific information  to  them.    Iowa  State 


University  at  Ames  has  one  of  only  three 
of  these  established  thus  far. 

Public  Law  89-  increases  grants  to 
colleges  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  new 
classrooms  and  expands  student  loan 
program. 

Public  Law  89-10  authorizes  Federal 
aid  to  local  school  districts  mainly  for 
special  education  courses  to  be  distrib- 
uted on  basis  of  number  of  children  from 
low-income  families.  Next  year  Boone 
County  should  receive  about  $156,488- 
Polk,  $1,083,221;  Story,  $142,220,  and 
Webster,  $192,388.  Iowa  should  receive 
$21  million  and  our  share  of  the  cost 
is  about  $11  million. 

Public  Law  89-209  provides  the  first 
real  attempt  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  general  education  programs  in  an  era 
which  has  previously  had  a  heavy  em- 
phasis upon  space  and  atomic  science. 

CIVIL     RIGHTS 

Public  Law  89-110  abolishes  many  lit- 
eracy requirements  and  restrictive  voting 
practices;  authorizes  appointment  of 
Federal  registrars  in  areas  where  it  is 
found  that  discrimination  against  voting 
exists,  and  prohibits  requiring  payment 
of  head  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting. 

FARM 

Public  Law  89-237  increases  the  money 
available  to  production  credit  associa- 
tions to  loan  to  farmers  who  are  con- 
sidered good  risks  but  cannot  borrow 
enough  for  seed,  and  so  forth,  at  a  private 
bank. 

Public  Law  89-240  provides  aid  and 
loans  to  nonprofit  groups  or  co-ops  wlic 
want  to  establish  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems in  areas  too  rural  to  qualify  under 
other  legislation. 

Public  Law  89-  extends  the  feed 
grains  program  now  in  effect  and  most 
other  farm  programs  through  1969.  It 
continues  my  amendment  to  include 
average  yields  of  recent  years  in  calcu- 
lating yield  bases.  This  has  meant  more 
than  $20  million  to  Iowa  farmers  already 
because  our  yields  were  lower  in  the  base 
years  of  1959  and  1960  compared  to  some 
other  States  which  used  fertilizer  more 
extensively  at  that  time. 

Public  Law  89-  extends  sugar  act  un- 
der which  we  enter  into  contracts  with 
processors  both  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  to  deliver  our  sugar  needs 
at  a  guaranteed  stable  price  and  to  give 
us  a  priority  on  enough  of  the  supply 
to  meet  our  demand. 

LABOR 

Public  Law  89-212  amends  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  by  eliminating  pro- 
vision which  reduced  annuities  of  spouses 
of  retired  employees  who  were  eligible  for 
social  security. 

Public  89-216  provides  that  a  bond 
fully  protecting  union  funds  against  loss 
due  to  fraud  and  dishonesty  is  sufficient 
and  eliminates  requirement  of  Landrum- 
Griflin  Act  for  excessive  coverage  which 
was  requiring  unnecessary  premium  pay- 
ments. 

Public  Law  89-15  extends  the  Man- 
power Development  Training  program  3 
years  to  June  30,  1969.  This  program 
provides  training  for  the  unemployed 
and  partially  employed  persons  whose 
jobs  are  in  jeopardy  due  to  automation. 
Contains  an  amendment  I  sponsored  to 
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make  low-income  farmers  eligible  so  they 
can  train  while  still  farming  units  too 
small  to  produce  a  good  income.  A  pilot 
training  program  under  this  provision 
has  now  been  started  in  Iowa. 

SATLORVILLE  AND  RED  ROCK  DAMS 

Earth  moving  is  now  underway  on  the 
Saylorville  Dam  near  Camp  Dodge  and 
the  final  stage  of  the  Red  Rock  construc- 
tion has  begun.  Necessary  appropria- 
tions were  again  secured  to  advance 
these  at  the  maximum  rate  the  engineers 
can  efficiently  operate  next  year. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Public  Law  89-  authorizes  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  consider  necessary 
annual  appropriations  for  water  re- 
source projects.  Includes  Skunk  River 
Reservoir  near  Ames  and  $600,000  addi- 
tional Federal  contribution  toward  Des 
Moines  flood  control  levees  which  will 
also  be  used  for  a  riverside  road. 

Public  Law  89-119  authorizes  estab- 
lishment of  a  Herbert  Hoover  National 
Memorial  Site  at  West  Branch,  Iowa. 

Public  Law  89-4  authorizes  extra  funds 
for  roads,  to  seed  wornout  cropland  to 
grass  and  to  develop  the  economy  of  the 
depressed  11 -State  Appalachian  region. 

Public  Law  89-136  provides  grants  and 
loans  for  public  works,  and  other  proj- 
ects intended  to  redevelop  chronically 
depressed  areas  and  to  encourage  re- 
gional economic  development  planning. 

Public  Law  89-80  provides  $11.5  mil- 
lion annually  to  States  for  coordinated 
planning  of  water  resources  develop- 
ment. 

Public  Law  89-72  provides  a  program 
to  include  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife 
benefits  in  flood  control,  reclamation, 
hydroelectric  or  multipurpose  water 
projects. 

SMALL  BUSINESS 

Public  Law  89-59  amends  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  provide  long-term  loans 
for  businesses  which  were  victims  of 
floods  and  tornadoes  in  Iowa  and  else- 
where. 

Public  Law  89-78  increases  SBA's  loan 
funds  for  small  business  investment  com- 
panies and  State  and  local  development 
companies. 

HIGHWAYS 

Public  Law  89-139  provides  for  a  $100 
million  increase  in  the  amount  author- 
ized for  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
for  1967.  Iowa  will  receive  a  total  of 
about  $36  million  for  our  interstate  pro- 
gram and  $20  million  for  other  roads 
next  year.  It  is  hoped  that  with  the 
increase,  presently  planned  interstate 
mileage  can  be  completed  in  5  years. 

Public  Law  89-  provides  that  States 
will  lose  considerable  Federal  highway 
funds  unless  they  eliminate  most  bill- 
boards on  primary  roads.  Our  inter- 
state roads  were  already  covered  under 
another  act  and  an  asrreement  author- 
ized by  the  1965  Iowa  Legislature. 

TAXES 

Public  Law  89-44  reduces  Federal  ex- 
cise taxes  by  $4.6  billion.  Includes  a 
provision  I  introduced  so  farmers  can 
claim  their  gasoline  tax  refunds  as  a 
credit  on  their  income  tax  returns  in- 
stead of  having  to  wait  until  later  and 
nie  a  separate  claim. 
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DEFENSE 

Public  Law  89-171  authorized  fimds 
for  foreign  economic  and  military  aid 
for  1966.  Amount  slightly  less  than  last 
year. 

Public  Law  89-27  authorized  $30  mil- 
lion annually  for  1966-68  for  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  research  and  ne- 
gotiations. 

Public  Law  89-134  authorized  $115 
million  for  Peace  Corps  for  1966. 

Public  Law  89-214  provides  group  life 
insurance  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  in  combat  zones. 

Appropriations  for  defense  hardware 
and  to  pay  for  past  wars  continue  to  be 
about  80  percent  of  the  budget.  Al- 
though equipment  is  more  complicated 
each  year  and  costs  more  per  unit,  the 
cost  reduction  program,  base  closings  and 
elimination  of  some  of  the  duplication  is 
holding  the  overall  cost  of  defense  about 
the  same. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Public  Law  89-81  reduces  the  silver 
content  requirement.  Coins  have  con- 
tained so  much  silver  that  people 
hoarded  and  melted  them  and  caused 
a  shortage.  Appropriations  were  also 
made  to  build  a  new  modern  mint  to  in- 
crease the  coin  supply. 

Public  Law  89-117  expands  and  ex- 
tends current  housing  and  urban  renewal 
programs  including  FHA  guarantees 
used  so  extensively  in  Iowa. 

Public  Law  89-236  abolishes  the  sys- 
tem of  using  the  last  coimtry  of  residence 
to  determine  who  can  become  a  citizen 
and  substitutes  giving  preference  to  those 
with  close  relatives  in  the  United  States 
and  with  a  skill  or  professional  ability 
that  is  in  short  supply  here. 

Public  Law  89-174  establishes  a  Cabi- 
net-level department  to  merge  and  as- 
sume the  functions  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  and  several  con- 
stituent agencies. 

Public  Law  89-141  makes  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  assassinate,  kidnap,  or  assault 
the  President,  President-elect,  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Vice-President-elect,  and  other  of- 
ficers next  in  order  of  succession. 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  cleared  for 
State  approval  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment permitting  the  Vice  President  to 
become  Acting  President  if  the  President 
is  disabled  and  provides  for  filling  va- 
cancies in  the  office  of  Vice  President. 

Public  Law  89-73  establishes  an  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  to  provide  in- 
formation and  services  to  the  States  rela- 
tive to  developing  programs  for  the  aged. 

BUDGET 

Our  Federal  Government  income  in- 
creases at  about  $4  or  $5  billion  per  year 
without  changing  tax  rates.  This  is  be- 
cause we  have  an  increasing  population 
and  higher  incomes  and  profits  upon 
which  taxes  are  paid. 

Automation,  educational  progress,  £uid 
so  forth,  will  continue  to  cause  higher 
production  and  higher  incomes  per  per- 
son. Population  increases  are  also  ex- 
pected to  continue;  therefore,  Grovern- 
ment  income  should  continue  to  increase 
unless  there  is  a  recession. 

I  believe  the  policy  has  pretty  well  been 
established  now  to  distribute  part  of  the 
increased  Federal  Government  income 
to  local  governments  and  to  use  some  for 
tax  reduction.  Of  course,  an  increase  in 
international  conflicts  could  change  this. 

Congress  still  spends  most  of  its  time 
working  through  money  requests,  and 
since  I  am  one  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  members,  I  spend  a  large 
share  of  my  time  helping  decide  which 
requests  to  approve.  Sometimes  we  add 
a  few  items,  but  it  is  usually  a  matter  of 
either  approving,  eliminating  or  chang- 
ing requests.  Appropriations  are  the 
maximum  amount  that  can  be  spent,  but 
under  executive  orders  designed  to  re- 
duce actual  expenditures,  current  actual 
expenditures  are  running  less  than  $98 
billion  per  year.  The  appropriations  re- 
cap— or  maximum  that  can  be  spent — 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966  is  as  follows: 

Total  budget  requests $103,083,378,056 

Total  authorized  by  Con- 

gresB 101, 622,  219, 794 

Total  reduction  by  Con- 
gress          1, 661, 158, 261 


Appropriation  bHUs,  89th  Cong.,  lat  aeaa. 


Title 


Agriculture,  1965  supplemental 

District  of  Columbia 

Interior 

Treasury.. 

Post  Office... _ 

Executive  Office  of  President 

Independent  agencies 

2d  supplemental,  1965.. 

Defense  supplemental,  1965 

Labor 

Related  agencies 

Health,  Education,  Welfare 

Independent  offices 

Agriculture ' 

State 

USIA 

Justice 

Judiciary 

Commorce 

Related  agencies 

Legislative 

Defense 

Public  works 

Military  con<:tructlon _ 

Labor— HEW  supplemental,  1966 

Foreign  aid.. 

Total « 


Budget 

Amount  as 

Amount  as 

Amount 

requests 

passed  (House) 

passed  (Senate) 

enacted 

$1,742,209,000 

$1, 600, 000, 000 

$1,600,000,000 

$i.6oo,ooaooo 

389.346,800 

356,300,500 

364, 350,  347 

360,228,500 

1,270,129,500 

1,200,090,300 

1,246,752,770 

1, 212,  739,  070 

1. 219, 400, 000 

1,272,252.000 

1. 304. 014, 000 

1, 291, 239. 000 

5.38.3.000,000 

6,313,400,000 

6,340,850,000 

5,324,400,000 

16,805,000 

15. 762, 000 

15, 805, 000 

15, 805, 000 

3. 000, 000 

3, 000. 000 

3,  000, 000 

3,000,000 

2, 226, 4.S6.  933 

2, 118. 033.  OS? 

2,257,869.415 

2, 227,  563, 977 

700, 000, 000 

700, 000,  OUO 

700, 000, 000 

700, 000, 000 

688,144,000 

537,  460, 000 

557,  607,  500 

547, 607, 000 

36,867,000 

36,  825, 000 

36, 825, 000 

36, 825, 000 

7,652,014,000 

7, 323, 020, 000 

7,411,940,000 

7,410,170.000 

14,  566. 023, 000 

14, 109, 908, 000 

14, 2.5.3.  .364. 000 

14,246,167,800 

5. 815, 134, 000 

5,  717.  8.32. 000 

6,711.908,800 

6,210.000.000 

404.  210. 000 

388.  202, 000 

390;  1-25, 000 

3S9. 602, 000 

173.249,100 

171.871.000 

171.617,000 

171,617,000 

373. 834. 000 

370.  819. 000 

370.  919. 000 

370.  869. 000 

76, 616. 500 

81.111,900 

80. 693.  900 

80.693.900 

937. 030.  OOO 

889.  522.  000 

861. 122,  900 

856.  861.  260 

191.547.000 

184,164.000 

187.731000 

184.814.000 

204,  872,  222 

150. 589, 107 

190  840.167 

189, 993, 297 

46, 948,  844. 000 

46,  ass.  244. 000 

46.  877.  063. 000 

46.  887. 163  000 

4,  373, 805, 000 

4.  241.  630.  .500 

4.  327.  589,  000 

4.  292,  866. 600 

2.049.000,000 

1.755.49.5.000 

1,  7,59.  504.  000 

1.756.63.5.000 

1. 563. 91H.  000 

1. 223, 181.  .500 

1. 407. 181. 600 

1  223. 181. 600 

4. 188.  923. 000 

4. 001. 453.  000 

3. 857. 188. 000 

3.932.188,000 

103.083.378,065 

100, 650. 161, 890 

102,276,864.299 

101,  622. 219, 794 

'  Estimated  and  includes  several  iiundred  million  dollars  for  CCC  that  will  not  he  spent  this  year, 
>  Does  not  include  last-minute  supplementals  for  the  newly  passed  education  and  other  bills. 
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FOREIGN  AID  TO  GREECE 


Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  §PEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  1,  this  House  debated  a  motion 
to  cut  off  foreign  aid  to  Greece  on  the 
premise  that  Greek  ships  are  carrying 
the  sinews  of  war  to  North  Vietnam. 
At  that  time,  the  majority  leader,  the 
distinguished  Member  from  Oklahoma, 
pointed  out  that  this  movement  of  ships 
flying  the  Greek  flag  is  not  an  action  by 
the  Government  or  the  people  of  Greece 
but  of  private  shippers  of  other  lands 
who  have  chartered  ships  registered  in 
Greece,  and  are  carrying  cargoes  which 
never  touched  Greek  soil.  He  wisely 
counseled  that  such  matters  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  President. 

The  motion  did  not  pass,  and  I  reopen 
the  topic  today  only  to  offer  further  in- 
formation which  I  have  received  on  good 
authority,  from  the  Greek  Government. 
Of  the  ships  seen  flying  the  Greek  flag  in 
North  Vietnamese  ports  in  July  and  Au- 
gust, as  referred  to  on  October  1,  not  one 
was  a  Greek-flag  line  vessel  or  controlled 
by  a  Greek  shipper.  Every  vessel  was 
privately  owned  and  under  legal  and  ir- 
revocable charter  to  shippers  in  other 
countries,  entirely  beyond  the  Greek 
Government's  jurisdiction.  I  am  sure  it 
is  well  known  that  shipowners  have 
access  to  registration  in  numerous  coun- 
tries, Liberia  and  Panama  being  among 
the  more  popular.  Once  a  ship  is  legally 
chartered,  neither  its  owner  nor  the 
country  of  its  registration  have  control 
over  its  movements. 

Contrary  to  being  responsible  for  ship- 
ping war  materiel  to  North  Vietnam,  the 
Kingdom  of  Greece  has  an  admirable 
record  of  supporting  the  U.S.  policy  in 
matters  such  as  these.  There  is  no 
Greek-flag  line  as  such,  either  Govern- 
ment operated  or  Government  subsidized 
as  is  the  case  with  U.S.  shipping.  The 
vessels  owned  and  operated,  not  char- 
tered, by  Greek  private  owners  belong  to 
three  general  groups,  all  of  which  volun- 
tarily entered  into  a  mutual  pledge  of 
abstinence  from  shipping  to  Red  China 
long  ago.  They  entered  into  a  similar 
voluntary  pledge  against  traffic  with 
Cuba  even  before  the  United  States 
made  its  request  for  quarantine,  and 
that  same  pledge  exists  with  respect  to 
North  Vietnam.  Even  the  members  of 
the  Greek  Maritime  Union  voluntarily 
voted  such  a  pledge.  In  the  past  2  years. 
two  separate  royal  decrees  from  the 
Crown  of  Greece  have  applauded,  en- 
dorsed and  called  for  continued  compli- 
ance with  these  attitudes  which  were  as- 
sxmied  voluntarily  by  active  Greek 
shippers. 

I  offer  these  facts  In  support  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  House  in  abstaining  from 
such  action  as  depriving  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment the  support  of  foreign  aid  on 
the  premise  advanced  October  1.  Cer- 
tainly the  purpose  and  mission  of  the 


United  States  In  North  Vietnam  is  to 
defeat  communism,  not  to  punish  stanch 
allies  and  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

During  that  debate,  I  spoke  in  favor  of 
continued  aid  to  Greece,  suggesting  the 
condition  of  its  present  government  as  a 
reason,  and  applying  the  word  "shaky." 
I  will  say  that  the  aforementioned  rea- 
sons are  more  meaningful,  and  that  the 
word  "shaky"  may  not  properly  apply  to 
the  present  government  of  Greece. 
While  it  is  true  that  this  government, 
formed  on  September  18,  won  its  vote 
of  confidence  from  the  Greek  Parlia- 
ment by  a  margin  of  only  four  votes,  I 
am  now  convinced  that  this  in  itself  is 
not  an  evidence  of  "shakiness."  I  would 
now  revise  a  description  of  this  govern- 
ment to  such  terms,  perhaps,  as  "tenu- 
ous but  tenacious."  I  have  been  remind- 
ed that  the  United  States'  strongest  and 
most  loyal  ally  in  postwar  Europe,  West 
Germany,  elected  her  greatest  leader  of 
this  century.  Konrad  Adenauer,  to  the 
Chancellorship  by  exactly  one  vote  in  the 
Reichstag — and  that  vote  was  Konrad 
Adenauer's  own.  Yet  we  have  never 
found  West  Germany  shaky,  nor  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer  either,  in  his  many  years 
of  leadership. 

The  strength  and  stability  of  a  gov- 
ernment rightly  depends  on  the  quality 
of  the  men  who  head  it.  The  quality  of 
the  Greek  government  headed  by  Prime 
Minister  Stefanos  Stefanopoulous  and 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  Ellas  Tsirimokos 
was  demonstrated  in  an  address  by  the 
latter,  who  is  also  acting  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, before  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  on  Tuesday,  October  12.  Re- 
ferring to  the  many  problems  and  con- 
flicts between  peoples  and  nations  over 
boundaries  and  jurisdictions  which  trou- 
ble countries  the  world  over  today,  Mr. 
Tsirimokos  made  this  statement  as  to 
the  policy  of  his  government: 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  for  Greece  there 
Is  no  other  way  to  settle  a  difference  than 
by  peaceful  means. 

And  he  said  further: 

Greece  Intends  to  remain  In  line  with  the 
principles  governing  the  United  Nations  and 
to  respect  its  decisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  not  the  senti- 
ments of  a  weak  or  shaky  country  or 
government,  but  are  worthy  of  a  stanch 
friend  and  ally  of  the  United  States  and 
an  equally  stanch  member  of  NATO.  I 
include  in  the  body  of  the  Record  this 
address  by  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Elias 
Tsirimokos : 

Address  bt  the  Defdtt  Prime  Minister. 
Minister  op  Foreign  Affairs  of  Greece, 
Mr.  Elias  Tsirimokos.  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  Tues- 
day, October  12,  1965 

Mr.  President,  the  Greek  delegation  wishes 
to  associate  itself  with  the  well-deserved 
praise  and  congratulations  addressed  to  Mr. 
Fanfanl  on  his  election  to  the  Presidency  of 
this  Assembly.  The  Greek  Government  Is 
deeply  gratified  to  see  this  high  ofBce  en- 
trusted to  an  eminent  statesman  from  a 
country  with  which  Greece  is  bound  by  so 
many  ties.  May  I  extend  to  our  President 
the  best  wishes  of  the  Greek  Government 
and  delegation  for  his  speedy  recovery. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  President 
of  the  19th  session.  His  Excellency.  Mr.  Qual- 


son-Sackey,  whose  patient  efforts  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  overcoming  the  constitu- 
tional crisis  of  our  Organization. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  welcome  the  new 
members  of  our  family,  Gambia,  Singapore 
and  the  Maldlve  Islands.  Their  admission 
marks  another  step  toward  the  aim  of  uni- 
versality of  the  United  Nations. 

After  the  frustrations  of  the  19th  Assem- 
bly,  our  Organization  managed  to  avoid  an 
obstacle  on  which  It  almost  foundered.  But 
having  escaped  shipwreck,  we  should  not  al- 
low ourselves  to  be  carried  adrift.  After  all, 
we  only  achieved  an  accommodation  and  not 
a  solution.  The  principles  about  which  the 
crisis  arose  must  be  redefined  and  reaffirmed, 
for  they  are  fundamental  and  cannot  be 
Ignored  without  damage  to  the  efficiency  and 
prestige  of  the  United  Nations. 

More  than  anything,  the  ability  to  under- 
take  peacekeeping  operations,  is  what  dis- 
tinguishes our  Organization  from  its  prede- 
cessor and  makes  the  decisive  difference  be- 
tween an  impotent  body,  doomed  to  failure, 
and  an  effective  organization  In  which  an 
anguished  humanity  can  put  Its  hopes. 

The  question  of  peacekeeping  operation? 
and  their  financing  may  now  be  approached 
In  a  less  alarming  atmosphere  but  with  an 
undiminished  sense  of  urgency.  Two  points 
are  already  agreed  upon;  namely,  that  as- 
sessment on  developing  countries  should  be 
reduced  and  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil for  the  preservation  of  peace  implies  spe- 
cial obligations  with  regard  to  the  financial 
burden.  The  general  acceptance  of  these 
two  points  and  the  expectation  of  voluntary 
contributions,  render  possible  a  variety  of 
formulas.  However,  In  our  eagerness  for  an 
agreement,  we  could  not  deviate  too  far  from 
the  basic  principle  of  solidary  financial  re- 
sponsibility of  all  members  for  the  activities 
of  the  Organization,  virithout  Jeopardizing 
the  very  foundations  of  our  charter. 

Greece,  who  always  put  its  trust  In  the 
United  Nations  and  resorted  to  its  procedures 
whenever  she  was  Involved  In  a  dispute,  re- 
affirmed this  trust  by  making  to  the  United 
Nations  force  In  Cyprus  the  highest  financial 
contribution  of  all  member  states,  con- 
sidering her  resources  and  her  rate  of  as- 
sessment for  the  ordinary  budget.  That  not- 
withstanding and  in  spite  of  current  financial 
difficulties,  Greece  was  among  the  first  coun- 
tries to  pledge  a  voluntary  contribution  to- 
ward bringing  the  Organization  to  solvency. 

The  ratification  of  the  charter  amend- 
ments within  the  time  limit  prescribed  by 
the  resolution  of  the  18th  Assembly  Is  an 
auspicious  development.  It  demonstrates 
on  the  part  of  the  Great  Powers  a  unanimous 
recognition  of  new  present  political  realities. 
At  the  same  time,  the  enlargement  of  the 
Security  Council  makes  It  more  representlve 
of  the  whole  membership  and  should  render 
more  easily  acceptable  Its  predominant  role 
In  matters  of  peacekeeping  and  their  finan- 
cial aspects. 

Similarly,  the  enlargement  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  will  enable  It  to 
discharge  with  renewed  vigor  a  task  whose 
importance  is  In  no  way  diminished  by  the 
creation  of  UNCTAD. 

The  United  Nations  have  not  neglected 
their  duty  prescribed  by  the  charter  to 
promote  and  encourage  respect  for  human 
rights  and  for  fundamental  freedoms.  The 
universal  declaration  of  1948  has  been  the 
historical  milestone  on  this  road.  From 
then  on  we  toll  to  give  human  rights  a 
legal  and  contractual  form,  which  alone  can 
Insure  their  observance.  In  spite  of  in- 
evitable delays  we  feel  entitled  to  hope  that 
an  agreement  will  be  reached  on  Implemen- 
tation clauses  and  that  our  efforts  will  soon 
be  rewarded  by  the  adoption  of  final  texts 
of  human  rights  covenants,  which  In  Itself 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  insuring  the 
respect  of  these  rights.  It  Is  high  time  to 
make  such  progress. 
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While  it  iB  natural  that  any  conflict  or  risk 
of  conflagration  calls  for  the  United  Nations 
immediate  attention,  there  Is  another  prob- 
lem, longstanding  but  no  less  urgent  for 
that,  to  which  we  are  called  upon  to  dedicate 
sustained  efforts.  Disarmament  cannot  wait 
for  the  settlement  of  all  disputes.  It  is  true 
that  In  an  atmosphere  of  relative  calm, 
progress  on  disarmament  is  easier  to  achieve. 
But  it  is  no  less  that  any  agreement  on  a 
collateral  measure  greatly  contributes  to  the 
lessening  of  International  tensions. 

A  resolution  adopted  here  this  summer  by 
the  Disarmament  Committee  clearly  indi- 
cated that,  in  spite  of  the  joint  declaration 
on  the  principles  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  agreed  upon  4  years  ago,  at 
the  present  stage  the  best  chances  of  prog- 
ress lie  In  the  field  of  collateral  measures, 
specifically  on  the  question  of  underground 
explosions  and  nondissemlnatlon  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  Geneva  Committee  had  little  time  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  contained  in  this 
resolution.  It  would  therefore  be  useful  if 
the  Committee  resumed  Its  work  at  the 
earliest,  with  the  encouragement  and  guide- 
lines to  be  provided  by  this  Assembly.  We 
do  not  underestimate  the  difficulties  it  will 
have  to  face  and  will  subscribe  to  any  meas- 
ure capable  of  promoting  its  task. 

Having  attained  Independence  at  the  cost 
of  a  long  and  bloody  war  and  fought  In  each 
generation  to  defend  it,  the  Greeks,  can 
understand  the  Impatience  of  non-self-gov- 
erned peoples  better  than  anyone. 

The  task  awaiting  newly  liberated  peoples 
would  be  much  easier  if  the  resources  now 
wasted  to  contain  emancipation  movements 
were  used  to  better  and  mutual  advantage 
in  order  to  help  the  new  states. 

But  if  decolonization  Is  nearlng  comple- 
tion, the  struggle  toward  a  standard  of 
living,  education,  and  health  compatible 
with  human  dignity  Is  only  beginning. 

A  developing  country  may  receive  assist- 
ance from  a  single  country,  which  will  then 
often  appear  to  seek  a  predominant  influence. 
Help  may  be  granted  by  two  countries  or 
more,  and  then  a  struggle  for  Influence  Is 
hard  to  avoid.  Or  help  can  be  granted 
within  the  framework  of  International  co- 
operation, and  this  Is  the  form  which  we 
advocate  unhesitatingly.  Our  preference  is 
not  dictated  by  political  considerations 
alone.  Direct  assistance  is  but  temporary 
and  auxiliary.  What  developing  countries 
need  above  all  is  a  consolidation  of  com- 
modity markets.  Only  by  relying  on  Its  own 
resources  can  a  nation  hope  to  attain  a  real 
equality  In  Its  International  relations. 

Since  the  depression  of  the  thirties,  coun- 
tries exporting  basic  commodities  have  made 
scant  progress  In  establishing  control  over 
the  sales  of  their  products,  while  Indvistrlal 
countries  have  had  more  success  In  limiting 
the  fluctuations  of  their  economies. 

Although  the  19th  General  Assembly  had 
a  limited  scope.  It  managed  as  Its  main 
achievement  to  adopt  the  resolution  1995 
(XIX)  institutionalizing  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development.  This 
Dew  permanent  organ  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly has  recently  begun  functioning  and  Is  of 
major  importance  to  the  common  task  of 
economic  and  social  development. 

But  we  are  aware  that  there  is  no  wonder 
cure  for  underdevelopment,  only  collective 
and  simultaneous  efforts  In  the  economic, 
commercial,  social,  technical,  and  cultural 
fields.  The  importance  and  complexity  of 
matters  within  the  ambit  of  the  Confer- 
ence and  the  variety  of  tasks  to  be  under- 
taken is  shown  by  the  program  of  meetings 
for  the  remaining  months  of  this  year. 

Developed  nations  should  expand  their  role 
^  the  common  task.  For.  as  stated  by  the 
Secretary  General  and  by  ECOSOC.  the  re- 
sults of  the  first  half  of  the  U.N.  develop- 
ment decade  fall  short  of  solving  the  more 


pressing  problems.  In  fact,  these  problems 
become  more  acute.  But  we  trust  the  In- 
ternational organizations,  and  especially 
UNCTAD,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  necessary 
political  decisions 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  economic 
development  is  closely  linked  to  the  demo- 
graphic problems,  the  study  of  which  received 
a  new  stimulus  when  it  was  raised  In  the 
16th  General  Assembly.  4  years  ago.  The 
study  of  the  political,  social,  moral,  and  tech- 
nical aspects  of  this  problem  will  long  con- 
tinue. Meanwhile,  the  statistical  projections 
which  have  been  computed  by  new  scientific 
methods  and  Instruments  enable  the  coun- 
tries, where  the  rise  of  population  growth 
Is  particularly  high  and  where  the  need  for 
raising  the  standard  of  living  Is  pressing,  to 
evaluate,  as  from  now,  the  Incidences  of 
demographic  pressures  on  their  long-term 
development  plans.  It  Is  incumbent  on  each 
country,  each  government,  freely  to  choose, 
according  to  Its  own  social  structure,  the 
policy  it  will  adopt.  The  role  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  their  most  developed  mem- 
bers should  consist  in  providing  the  develop- 
ing countries.  If  they  choose  to  ask  for  it, 
the  assistance  they  may  require,  either  for  a 
more  advanced  study  of  their  particular 
problems  or  for  the  implementation  of  a 
specific  program.  To  be  able  to  do  so,  the 
competent  organs  of  our  organizations  miist 
be  endowed,  as  soon  as  possible,  with  ade- 
quate means. 

However  Important  peacetime  problems 
and  however  useful  one's  assistance  In  solv- 
ing them,  let  us  remember  that  a  specific  if 
modest  duty  rests  upon  each  of  us  for  the 
maintenance  and  consolidation  of  peace.  We 
must  not  only  contribute  to  regional  agree- 
ments, but  also  cultivate  good  relations  with 
the  greatest  number  of  nations,  beginning 
with  Immediate  neighbors — and  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  local  conflicts  which  might  en- 
danger peace.  In  this  respect  my  country 
has  ceaselessly  striven  to  Improve  its  rela- 
tions with  all  nations,  especially  Its  neigh- 
bors, both  those  contiguous  and  those  with 
whom  our  common  border  Is  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  the  Balkans,  Greece  was  able  to 
achieve  a  friendly  climate  with  the  collabo- 
ration of  other  countries  of  the  area.  With 
Yugoslavia,  Greece  has  had  for  a  long  time 
close  relations.  Those  with  Rumania  have 
much  developed.  Recently,  relations  with 
Bulgaria  show  substantial  progress.  In  this 
connection  Greece  cannot  but  deeply  deplore 
the  deterioration,  of  the  last  2  years  In  Its 
relations  with  the  Republic  of  Turkey,  her 
neighbor  and  ally. 

This  deterioration  is  caused  less  by  the 
question  of  Cyprxis  Itself  than  by  the  re- 
prisals resorted  to  by  Turkey  against  In- 
nocents. 

These  deplorable  initiatives,  began  with  the 
arbitrary  expulsions  of  dozens  of  Greek  citi- 
zens, longtime  residents  of  Turkey.  The  de- 
portations became  massive  after  Turkey,  un- 
der a  futile  pretext,  denounced  the  Greco- 
Turkish  Treaty  of  Commerce,  Navigation,  and 
Establishment.  Thousands  of  Greek  citizens 
are  being  banished  from  the  place  where 
their  homes  have  been  for  many  generations. 
These  measures  and  vexations  of  every  kind 
caused,  through  anguish  and  intimidation, 
the  exodus  of  thousands  of  other  Greeks  who 
were  Turkish  citizens  and  not  liable  to  legal 
deportation.  Under  the  slightest  pretext, 
Greeks  in  Turkey  are  exposed  to  chicanery, 
intimidation,  boycott.  Police  and  law  courts 
fall  to  protect  them  against  wrongdoers. 
Teachers  In  minority  schools  are  under  con- 
stant threats  and  often  removed  from  their 
posts.  On  the  Islands  of  Imbros  and  Tene- 
dos,  whose  population  has  remained  over- 
whelmingly Greek,  Greek  schools  were  closed 
in  spite  of  the  special  status  of  the  island; 
farmland  and  town  property  has  been  ex- 
tensively expropriated  under  various  arbi- 
trary pretexts,  with  the  sole  purpose  of  de- 


spoiling the  Greeks  and  altering  the  ethnic 
character  of  the  population. 

The  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  established 
In  Constantinople  for  17  centuries  and  Its 
venerable  Head  did  not  escape  persecution. 

The  plant  of  the  Patriarchate  for  printing 
religioiis  publications  of  the  Supreme  See  of 
the  Orthodox  Church  has  been  sequestrated. 
The  Patriarchal  Orphanage  has  been  closed. 
Two  bishops  have  been  deprived  of  their 
Turkish  citizenship  and  expelled.  A  priest, 
defrocked  and  excommimlcated  40  years  ago, 
and  his  sons,  ordained  by  himself,  and  who 
claim  to  represent  a  so-called  Turkish  Ortho- 
dox Chvu-ch,  dared  with  the  encouragement 
of  Turkish  authorities  to  substitute  them- 
selves to  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate.  Un- 
der the  tolerant  eye  of  the  Turkish  police, 
they  have  seized  two  Important  churches  of 
the  Istanbul  diocese  on  the  strength  of  abu- 
sive title  deeds  obtained  through  the  com- 
plaisance of  public  authorities.  Meanwhile, 
the  See  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  is 
put  under  police  guard;  all  callers  must  iden- 
tify themselves  and  explain  the  purpose  of 
their  visit;  His  Holiness  the  Patriarch  was 
warned  not  to  communicate  with  other 
churches  in  the  exercise  of  his  ecumenical 
apostolate.  This  persecution  Is  accompa- 
nied by  a  vitriolic  press  campaign.  Every- 
thing Greek  or  Orthodox  is  presented  as  a 
peril  for  Turkey. 

The  climate  of  tension  Is  maintained  by 
border  incidents  and  frequent  violations  of 
Greek  airspace  which  cannot  be  explained 
by  navigational  errors. 

Under  such  provocations,  which  are  so 
many  violations  of  the  spirit  and  often  the 
letter  of  the  treaty  of  Lausanne— comer- 
stone  of  Greco-Turkish  relations — the  Hel- 
lenic Government  retained  its  composure. 
It  confined  Itself  to  making  representations 
in  Ankara  and  bringing  regularly  the  facts  to 
the  attention  of  the  Security  Council.  In  a 
spirit  of  moderation  Greece  refrained  till 
now  from  countermeasxires  against  Turks 
residing  on  her  territory.  This,  however.  In- 
stead of  restraining  the  leaders  of  Ankara, 
seems  to  have  convinced  them  that  they  can 
persecute  with  impunity  the  Greeks  of  Tur- 
key. We  are  faced  with  an  absurd  situa- 
tion in  which  Turkey  multiplies  hostile  sw:- 
tlons  against  Greece,  puts  forward  prepos- 
terous demands  and  at  the  same  time  affects 
a  desire  to  pursue  talks  to  facilitate  the 
solution  of  the  Cyprus  question. 

I  deeply  regret  that  before  examining  this 
question,  I  had  to  denovmce  the  aforemen- 
tioned facts  to  the  world  conscience  which 
you  represent.  These  facts  by  themselves 
deserve  your  attention.  They  do  It  even 
more  because  the  question  of  Cyprus,  which 
is  before  you  staffers  from  them,  since  any 
peaceful  solution  which  we  pursue  presup- 
poses a  general  detente  between  the  inter- 
ested CO  tin  tries. 

I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Turkey,  Insisted  on  the  need  for  a  dialog 
between  Turkey  and  Greece.  I  would  not 
question  his  sincerity;  but  those  who  in  his 
country  order  anti-Greek  measures  would 
be  better  advised  to  further  good  tntentlona 
by  an  appropriate  behavior.  Before  pro- 
ceeding, I  would  like  to  stress  that  for  Greece 
there  Is  no  other  way  to  settle  a  difference 
than  peaceful  means;  that  is,  discussions. 
It  Is  essential  for  the  Interested  parties  to 
know  who  discusses  with  whom  and  about 
what.  This  means  that  one  should  always 
seek  out  for  each  case,  the  "valid  interlocu- 
tor," and  debate  with  him  the  points  on 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  reach  an  un- 
derstanding. 

Another  fact  which  struck  me  in  the  ad- 
dress of  my  colleague.  Is  his  almost  total  si- 
lence on  the  results  of  the  UJ^'.  action  in 
Cyprus.  It  Is  true  that  he  has  expressed 
his  country's  thanks  to  the  powers  which 
have  contributed  to  the  setting  up  of 
UNFYCYP.     I  wish,  for  my  part  to  express 
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the  gratitude  of  Greece  to  all  these  coun- 
tries. But  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Turkey  omitted  even  to  mention  the  media- 
tor, Mr.  Galo  Plaza,  although  the  latter  was 
appointed  by  our  Secretary  General,  In  pur- 
suance of  a  Security  Council  resolution.  In 
order  to  submit  a  report  as  coniplete  and 
objective  as  possible. 

Greece  wishes  to  pay  tribute  to  the  whole 
XJ.N.  action  in  this  matter,  to  our  Secretary 
General  who  once  again  proved  himself  so 
highly  worthy  of  this  office  and  so  conscious 
of  the  mission  of  our  Organization,  as  well 
as  to  the  mediator,  Mr.  Plaza,  whose  efforts 
were  commensurate  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem. 

No  doubt  observations  can  be  made  on 
the  report  of  any  mediator,  whatever  Its 
merits.  Eventual  errors  might  be  spotted; 
but  to  reject  the  whole  report,  as  Turkey 
has  done,  and  to  go  as  far  as  to  blame  the 
person  of  the  mediator  amounts  to  an  at- 
tack against  the  very  principle  of  mediation. 
Mediation  is  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
the  United  Nations  may  use  In  a  conflict 
such  as  the  one  under  consideration. 

The  distinguished  Foreign  Secretary  of 
the  United  Kingdom  has  even  proposed  the 
setting  up  of  a  standing  group  of  mediators, 
I  will  not  go  Into  this  proposal.  I  mention 
it  only  to  show  the  extent  to  which  media- 
tion seems  appropriate  to  the  alms  of  the 
UJ^.  It  Is  obviously  the  duty  of  every  one 
to  respect  such  an  effort  and  not  to  treat  it 
with  contempt. 

As  far  as  Greece  is  concerned,  she  has  en- 
deavored to  comply  with  all  the  decisions 
of  the  organs  of  the  United  States.  Wish- 
ing to  prove  her  respect  for  these  decisions, 
she  accepted.  In  the  spirit  of  the  mediator's 
recommendations,  to  open  discussions  with 
Turkey  on  the  basis  of  U.N.  principles. 

I  do  not  have  to  analyze  Mr.  Plaza's  report. 
It  Is  in  yovir  hands.  Nor  do  I  have  to  sub- 
stitute myself  to  my  colleague  of  Cyprus  who 
will  doubtless  present  the  point  of  view 
of  his  country.  I  shall  briefly  describe  the 
attitude  of  the  Greek  Government,  stressing 
that  most  of  our  statements  and  arguments 
are  borne  out  by  the  report  of  the  mediator 
who  very  conscientiously  has  set  out  the  real 
facts  and  in  so  doing  may  have  failed  to 
please  everybody. 

1.  We  believe  there  Is  no  need  to  touch 
upon  the  principle  of  the  validity  of  treaties. 
This  principle  has  always  existed,  which 
did  not  save  a  great  many  treaties  from  a 
slow  or  a  sudden  death.  As  for  the  con- 
stitutional regime  erected  on  the  Treaties 
of  Zurich  and  London,  Mr.  Plaza  observes 
that  It  was  a  "constitutional  oddity." 

The  eminent  equatorlan  statesman  \ise8 
here  the  moderate  language  of  a  mediator, 
in  fact  It  was  a  legal  monster  who  like  most 
monsters  could  not  survive  for  long. 

My  colleague  Mr.  Ishik  says  that  In  prin- 
ciple he  Is  not  against  the  revision  of  these 
treaties.  Whether  we  say  that  these  treaties 
are  defunct  or,  that  they  must  be  revised  we 
recognize  that  a  new  reality  has  emerged  and 
must  be  faced. 

a.  To  speak  of  two  communities  instead 
of  a  majority  and  a  minority,  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  there  is  in  Cyprus  a  large  Greek 
majority  and  a  small  Turkish  minority  The 
fact  takes  on  another  aspect  when  one  speaks 
of  partition  or  coadministration  of  the  is- 
land. For  there  Is  only  a  minority  scattered 
over  the  whole  territory  of  the  country  and 
not  confined  to  any  one  area.  As  for  the  co- 
administration, it  would  only  be  a  way  to  re- 
vive the  monster,  the  absurd  system  whereby 
the  minority  can  defeat  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, may  I  submit  to  the  assembly  that 
if  such  peculiar  notions  of  constitutional  or 
International  law  were  to  prevail  one  would 
have  to  accept  the  Idea  of  completely  chang- 
ing the  map  of  the  world  and  the  constitu- 
tions of  a  great  many  countries,  since  al- 
most everywhere  there  are  minorities  which 
cotild  demand  either  the  partition  of  these 


countries  or  their  coadministration.  Man- 
kind has  long  struggled  for  the  recognition 
of  minority  rights.  If  the  Turkish  thesis 
v.ere  adopted  we  would  enter  a  new  historic 
era:  that  of  the  struggle  for  majority  rights. 

3.  On  the  other  band,  I  wish  to  proclaim 
that  we  definitely  favor  the  granting  of 
every  possible  guarantee  of  the  rights  of  the 
Turkish  minority  In  Cyprus.  This  should 
raise  no  problem  since  the  people  of  Csrprus 
are  ready  to  accept  even  International  guar- 
antees of  minority  rights.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  am  sure  that  you  will  have  noted  with 
satisfaction  a  document  Just  circulated.  I 
refer  to  the  Declaration  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Cyprus  on  the  rights  which 
he  recognizes  and  wishes  to  see  guaranteed 
to  the  Turkish  minority. 

4.  I  come  now  to  another  thesis  of  the 
Greek  Government.  A  great  deal  Is  being 
said  with  much  solicitude  about  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus.  Some 
allvide  to  annexlonlst  tendencies  which  are  al- 
legedly entertained  by  Greece.  My  country 
has  never  had,  has  not,  and  cannot  have  ex- 
panslc»il6t  tendencies.  The  liberation  of  Its 
territory  has  been  accomplished  through  long 
struggles  over  a  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
Greece  could  not  now  become  an  expansion- 
ist country.  Nor  could  she  accept  under  any 
pretext  that  Cjrprus  be  reduced  to  a  curtailed 
Independence.  There  cannot  be  two  kinds  of 
sovereign  states.  Those  who  fully  enjoy  all 
attributes  of  Independence  and  those  who  do 
not.  The  Republic  of  Cyprus  is  entitled  to 
an  unfettered  Independence,  like  any  other 
free  and  sovereign  state. 

I  believe  that  I  have  proved  that  Greece  In- 
tends to  remain  in  line  with  the  principles 
governing  the  United  Nations  and  to  respect 
its  decisions.  She  will  do  so  to  the  end.  For 
this  reason  she  wishes  to  express  her  satisfac- 
tion because  the  Secretary  General  of  our  or- 
ganization in  the  introduction  to  his  annual 
rep>ort  stresses  his  intention  to  pursue  the 
mediation  effort  In  the  spirit  of  the  Security 
Council  resolution  of  March  4,  1964,  and  that 
his  hope  that  the  countries  concerned  will 
meet  together  In  the  search  of  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

We  accept  this  conclusion  as  It  stands.  As 
for  the  discussions  recommended  under  this 
resolution,  we  would  like  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing point:  Having  placed  this  problem 
upon  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations,  Its  decision,  the  spirit  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Security  Council  and  the  media- 
tion it  decided  upon,  we  have  set  the  frame- 
work of  oxu"  futiu'e  action.  As  concerns 
Txirkey  in  particular,  Greece  considers  her- 
self as  an  "Interlocuteur  valable"  to  the  ex- 
tent Greek-Turkish  relations  In  general  and 
aspects  of  the  Cyprvis  question  connected 
with  these  relations  are  Involved. 

But  Inasmuch  as  the  question  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  future  of  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus  Is  concerned,  Greece  does  not  claim 
the  right  to  make  decisions  against  the  will 
or  without  the  knowledge  of  the  people  of 
Cyprus.  The  C3rprlots  alone  have  the  right 
to  make  decisions  concerning  their  own  fate. 
No  eqvatable  and  lasting  solution  is  possible 
without  the  consent  of  the  Cyprlot  people. 

In  stating  this  basic  truth.  In  further  pro- 
claiming her  will  to  continue  her  contribu- 
tion toward  every  mediation  effort  and  to 
comply  with  the  reconunendatlons  of  the 
United  Nations  organs,  Greece  is  conscious  of 
serving  the  cause  of  a  people  that  wants  to 
be  free,  the  cause  of  Greek-Turkish  relations, 
the  cause  of  peace  In  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  United 
Nations. 

This  Is  the  reason  why  Greece  considers 
herself  entitled  to  address  an  appeal  to  the 
effect  that  the  General  Assembly  make  a 
necessary  move  in  order  to  bring  closer  the 
moment  of  a  peaceful  solution.  This  solu- 
tion should  not  be  unduly  delayed,  because 
the  crisis  of  Cjrprus  and  certain  actions  by 
the  Government  of  Turkey  have  repeatedly 


endangered  the  peace  that  the  United  Na- 
tions have  the  mission  to  preserve. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


ASTRONAUTS  OP  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.     Mr.  Speat-"^ 
er.  it  is  my  pleasure  today  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  a  letter  I  received 
from  a  constituent.  Mr.  Ben  Zajac,  who 
lives  in  my  hometown  of  Utica,  Mich. 

In  his  letter.  Mr.  Zajac  expresses  the 
hopes  of  himself  and  nine  of  his  col- 
leagues to  volunteer  for  our  space  pro- 
gram. It  is  clear  from  his  letter,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  he  and  his  friends  are 
eager  to  go — to  the  moon  and  beyond — if 
need  be. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  forwarding 
the  letter  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. Mr.  James  E.  Webb.  With  en- 
thusiasm such  as  that  conveyed  by  Mr. 
Zajac's  letter.  I  am  confident  the  num- 
ber of  astronaut  volunteers  for  America's 
space  program  will  be  more  than  ade- 
quate to  meet  our  needs. 

Mr.  Zajac — perhaps  I  should  say 
young  Mr.  Zajac — and  his  friends  range 
in  age  from  10  to  10^2  and  in  weight  from 
63  to  94  pounds.  With  up  and  coming 
astronauts  such  as  these  youngsters,  I 
would  say  our  space  program  is  in  great 
shape. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  10-year-old  Ben  Zajac  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  along  with  the 
table  giving  the  age  and  weight  of  the 
10  volunteer  spacemen: 

Deak  Sib:  Will  you  please  mention  in  the 
House  that  11 -year-olds  would  like  to  Join 
the  space  program?  We  are  ready  for  train- 
ing. By  the  time  we  are  ready.  It  will  be 
time  for  the  Apollo  shot.  Then  we  should 
be  ready.  If  It  should  go  through,  please 
contact  me  but  if  It  does  not  go  through, 
contact  me  anyway. 

List  of  boys  who  want  to  join  on  back. 
Truly  yours, 

Ben  Zajac. 

'  Weight  Age 

Ben  Zajac _ __  85  10 

Lawrence  Zenber 94  10 

Tim  Tshlrhart 65  10 

Kenneth  Zapczynskl 70  10 

Tom  Van  Ryckeghem 65  10 

James  Reckling 80  10 

David   Ameloot 70  10 

Gary  Hlldebrandt 72  10% 

William  La  Ponse 63  10 

David   Massey 90  lOH 


BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENTS 

POSITION    ON    FENCING    POLICY 

ON  PUBLIC  GRAZING  LANDS  BOTH 

ENCOURAGING  AND  DISTURBING 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rexjss]  may  extend 

his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

and  include  extraneous  mater. 


The  SPEAICER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1965,  I  introduced  H.R.  11359,  a 
bill  to  prohibit  the  erection  of  fences 
which  will  impede  the  movement  of  wild- 
life on  public  lands  used  for  grazing  and 
other  puropses. 

I  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  miles  of 
fences  have  been  strung  across  public 
lands  by  the  holders  of  grazing  licenses 
and  permits  to  save  themselves  the  costs 
of  hiring  shepherds  and  range  hands. 

At  the  same  time  I  warned  that  the 
fences  on  public  lands  In  Wyoming  and 
other  Western  States  prevent  the  free 
movement  of  antelope  and  other  wildlife 
and  prevent  them  from  ranging  for  food 
and  water  they  need  to  survive. 

I  introduced  H.R.  11359  because  I  was 
concerned  that  this  fencing  policy 
threatened  existing  antlope  herds.  I 
showed  pictures  of  antelope  hung  up 
on  fences  which  had  either  died  of 
starvation  or  from  Injuries  suffered  in 
their  nm-In  with  the  fences. 

Since  introducing  the  bill,  I  have  asked 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  for 
detailed  information  on  fencing  on  pub- 
lic lands  in  Wyoming. 

I  am  both  disturbed  and  encouraged 
by  BLM's  report  of  October  9,  1965, 
"Position  Statement  on  Woven  Wire 
Fencing  on  the  Public  Lands  in  Wyo- 
ming." 

I  am  disturbed  because  the  report 
shows  that  6,144  miles  of  fences  have 
been  constructed  on  public  lands  In 
Wyoming.  This  total  Includes  4,804 
miles  of  barbed  wire  fences  and  1.340 
miles  of  woven  wire  fences. 

Most  of  the  fencing  has  been  con- 
structed since  1950  and  virtually  all  of 
it  was  put  up  for  the  benefit  of  sheep 
and  cattle  interests  who  are  allowed  to 
graze  their  herds  on  our  public  domain. 

Although  the  report  does  not  state  who 
paid  for  this  fencing,  I  have  been  told 
that  some  of  it  has  been  erected  by  the 
BLM  at  Government  expense.  I  have 
not  learned  yet  precisely  how  much  fenc- 
ing was  paid  for  by  the  Government,  but 
I  have  been  assured  by  the  BLM  that 
less  than  10  percent  of  It  was.  Even 
10  percent  of  this  total  adds  up  to  about 
614  miles  of  fence,  which  seems  like  a 
large  amount. 

The  report  also  Indicates  that  only 
87  cattleguards,  which  permit  passage  of 
antelope,  have  been  Installed.  This 
comes  out  to  about  1  cattleguard  for 
every  70  miles  of  fence — hardly  an  ade- 
quate number. 

The  report  correctly  points  out  that 
the  Congress  has  directed  the  BLM  to 
"manage  lands  to  be  retained  in  public 
ownership  for  various  multiple  uses,  in- 
cluding livestock  production,  wildlife 
habitat,  recreation,  and  timber  produc- 
tion." 

But  I  am  disturbed  that  so  much  of 
the  emphasis  of  the  BLM's  program,  ac- 
cording to  its  own  report,  is  directed  to 
only  one  facet  of  its  congressional 
charge,  mainly,  on  livestock  production. 

The  report  points  out  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  antelope  has  doubled  in  the 


past  10  years  during  the  period  when 
most  of  the  fencing  was  erected,  and 
concludes  therefore  that  fencing  must  be 
beneficial  to  antelope. 

This,  I  submit,  just  does  not  follow. 
The  fact  is  that  other  factors,  such  as 
development  of  new  water  sources,  pred- 
ator control  programs  and  improved 
range  conditions  were  obviously  respon- 
sible for  growth  of  antelope  herds.  And 
while  fencing  might  be  responsible  for 
impi-oving  range  conditions  by  cutting 
down  on  overgrazing  by  cattle  and  sheep, 
I  cannot  believe  that  fences  are  needed  to 
prevent  overuse  by  antelope. 

On  the  positive  side,  I  am  encouraged 
that  after  using  the  first  dozen  pages  to 
justify  the  present  fencing  policy,  the  re- 
port begins  facing  up  to  the  serious  prob- 
lems the  present  fencing  policy  has 
brought  about  and  makes  a  series  of  posi- 
tive recommendations.  I  quote  from 
page  13  of  the  report: 

As  a  solution  to  the  present  situation,  it 
would  appear  that  the  livestock  user  must 
face  and  accept  the  following  factors  In  his 
use  of  the  public  lands : 

1.  Existing  fences  may  have  to  be  modi- 
fled  through  lowering  of  overall  height  and 
inclusion  of  various  wildlife  crossing  devices 
In  fence  lines. 

2.  More  access  points  may  have  to  be  pro- 
vided In  public  lands  fences,  gates,  or  cattle 
guards,  for  recreation  use. 

3.  More  adequate  posting  of  public  lands 
fences  and  access  points  as  open  to  the  pub- 
lic vise  will  have  to  be  achieved. 

4.  Reasonable  and  adequate  amounts  of 
public  forage  for  wildlife  use  within  licensed 
areas  must  be  reserved. 

5.  Full  recognition  and  planning  for  suit- 
able wildlife  ntmibers  on  public  range  must 
be  realized. 

6.  The  responsibility  and  possible  incon- 
venience In  seeing  that  gates,  and  such  other 
wildlife  devices  as  lay-down  i>anels,  are  open 
at  the  proper  times  to  facilitate  wildlife 
movement,  must  be  accepted. 

7.  A  degree  of  interference  v?lth  livestock 
op>erations  must  be  expected  through  fuller 
use  of  the  public  lands  for  recreation  use. 

8.  Stricter  com{)llance  with  regulations 
and  terms  of  licenses  and  permits  must  be 
achieved. 

These  recommendations.  If  imple- 
mented, will  solve  some  of  the  problems 
that  have  grown  up  through  the  years 
as  a  result  of  the  mistaken  emphasis  the 
BLM  has  placed  on  the  role  of  cattle  and 
sheep  raising  on  public  lands  to  the  det- 
riment of  wildlife  and  recreational  uses 
of  the  land. 

Indeed,  the  BLM  has  carried  this  em- 
phasis so  far  that  the  cattle  and  sheep 
raisers  who  have  grazing  permits  have 
come  to  regard  this  public  land  as  their 
own. 

These  commercial  growers  are,  natu- 
rally enough,  more  concerned  with  profit 
than  with  the  welfare  of  the  antelope 
and  other  wildlife.  Nor  are  they  con- 
cerned with  public  access  or  use  of  the 
public  lands. 

In  some  cases  the  licensees  have  posted 
public  lands  with  no  trespassing  and  no 
hunting  signs.  They  have  even  put  up 
fences  \^'ithout  bothering  to  obtain  au- 
thorization from  the  BLM. 

I  have  been  told  that  one  grower  with 
a  grazing  permit  even  charged  hunters  a 
$5  fee  to  hunt  on  public  land. 

The  Casper,  Wyo.,  chapter  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League,  in  a  recent  publication. 


reported  that  the  Diamond  Ring  Ranch, 
the  largest  in  Wyoming,  erected  30  miles 
of  fence  without  authorization  from  the 
BLM.  At  last  report,  the  fence  was  still 
standing,  although  the  violation  had 
been  reported. 

The  Csisper  chapter  also  made  this  ob- 
servation in  the  September  Issue  of  the 
Wyoming  Wildlife  Federation  Newslet- 
ter: 

There  is  another  problem  in  this  area 
leased  by  the  Diamond  Ring  Ranch.  It  is 
the  problem  of  "No  Trespassing"  signs.  It  is 
Illegal  for  a  rancher  who  leases  the  public 
land  to  erect  such  signs  which  keep  the  pub- 
lic off  Its  own  land. 

Most  casual  visitors  such  as  hunters, 
fishermen,  artifact  and  rock  hounds,  hikers 
and  others  who  do  not  know  exactly  which 
land  is  Rftvate  deeded  land,  and  which  is 
public  leased  land. 

As  a  result,  many  signs  are  erected  and 
maintained  which  effectively  keep  such  peo- 
ple off  the  land.  Some  ranchers  go  so  far 
as  to  order  these  Individuals  off  the  public 
land,  claiming  it  to  be  private. 

Until  the  BLM  makes  the  determina- 
tion that  the  Congress  meant  what  it  said 
In  directing  that  multiple  uses  includes 
not  only  livestock  production,  but  also 
wildlife  habitat  and  recreation  and 
timber  production,  this  mistaken  attitude 
of  "ownership"  by  licensees  will  con- 
tinue. 

The  present  fencing  policy  is  clearly 
an  Important  issue  to  many  groups, 
judging  by  the  reaction  I  received  after 
Introducing  H.R.  11359.  Wildlife  and 
conservation  groups  and  sports  en- 
thusiasts have  approved  the  bill  and 
sheep  and  cattle  men  have  generally 
condemned  it. 

To  give  the  flavor  of  public  response, 
here  are  portions  of  both  pro  and  con 
letters : 

Cora,  Wto. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  the  cattle  and  sheep 
to  continue  using  public  land,  but  It  should 
be  managed  so  that  game  can  use  it  also. 
And  the  general  public  should  be  permitted 
to  roam  their  own  land,  without  fear  of 
trespass.  We  have  here  in  the  West  the  last 
great  frontier. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Carroll  R.  Noble, 
Noble's  Angus  Ranch. 


Rawlins,  Wto. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  Carbon  County  Conserva- 
tion Club  would  like  to  thank  you  again  for 
submitting  a  bill  to  Congress  to  outlaw  any 
fence  on  the  public  domain  that  will  hinder 
the  migration  of  wildlife. 

I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  of  October  4,  1965,  in  which 
the  Diamond  Ring  Ranch  has  Invited  you 
for  a  visit  to  their  ranches  at  their  expense. 

We  hope  that  if  you  accept  their  Invita- 
tion, that  you  will  not  be  misled  by  a  glossing 
over  of  the  tacts  by  the  personnel  of  the 
ranch. 

The  Diamond  Ring  Ranches  did  advertise 
for  hunters  on  their  ranches,  after  they  had 
removed  the  "No  Trespass"  signs  that  they 
had  posted. 

I  returned  from  Casper  on  September  29, 
1965,  and  noticed  several  signs,  "No 
Trespassing,  Diamond  Ring  Ranch." 

These  signs  appeared  new,  but  I  cannot 
say  if  they  were  on  private  or  public  land. 
But  I  believe  that  there  Is  public  land  In 
that  area. 

Sincerely. 

Earl  D.  Vogelcesang, 

Secretary. 
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Casper,  Wto. 

Dear  Sir:  It  pleases  me  no  end  to  kn^w 
that  someone  In  our  legislative  bodies  does 
care  about  the  wanton  invasion  of  public 
lands  and  the  destruction  of  our  wildlife. 

This  does  not  belong  to  the  people  of 
Wyoming,  but  to  all  Americans  and  while 
the  sheep  ranchers  may  have  problems,  they 
are  being  subsidized  by  the  Government, 
and  in  addition  they  mean  to  not  only  fence 
public  lands  but  to  control  all  access  to  it 
also."  This  Is  even  better  than  having  a 
deed  to  it. 

All  people  interested  in  wildlife  and  the 
preservation    of    public    parks    and    public 
rights  should  be  on  your  side. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Bigelow. 

Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. 
Dear  Sir:  You  are  right  about  your  bill 
In  regard  to  fencing  public  land.  I  would 
like  .to  tell  you  a  few  truths  about  that  as 
I  lived  in  a  sheep  wagon  years  ago  and  I 
saw  Wyoming  go  from  a  good  place  to  live 
unto  this  present  feudal  system. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Ethel  Furrer. 

Dear  Henry:  May  I  commend  you  most 
sincerely  for  introducing  on  behalf  of  oiu" 
affiliate,  the  Wyoming  Wildlife  Federation, 
a  bill  to  abolish  sheep-tight  fences  on  public 
domain  lands. 

We  are  very  hopeful  that  some  considera- 
tion can  be  obtained  for  the  welfare  of  the 
antelope,  which  is  almost  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  public  lands  of  Wyoming  for  its 
well  being. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  has  re- 
y  cently  had  discusalons  with  officials  of  the 
Bvu-eau  of  Land  Management  on  this  prob- 
lem and  we  are  hopeful  that  a  good  many 
of  lihe  present  problems  may  be  resolved  by 
administrative  directive. 

Your  continued  ir\^terest  and  action  on  im- 
portant natural  resource  measures  are  sin- 
cerely appreciated. 

Kindest  personal  regards, 

Thomas  L.  Kimball. 
Executive  Director,  National  Wildlife 
Federation. 

Buffalo.  Wyo. 

Mr.  Reuss:  We  really  got  a  good  laugh  last 
night  at  the  thought  of  an  antelope  Impaled 
on  a  barbed-wire  fence.  Pray,  did  you  ever 
try  getting  impaled  on  barbed-wire?  I've 
gotten  my  Levi's  caught  on  it  a  few  times, 
but  Impaled?     Really,  Mr.  Reuss. 

As  for  the  pile  of  bleached  antelope  bones 
at  the  foot  of  woven-wlre  fence,  was  he  per- 
haps shot  by  some  hunter  from  back  east  and 
left  to  die  because  the  big  white  hunter 
wanted  bigger  pronghorns  to  take  home? 

Have  you  any  idea  how  easily  an  antelope's 
hair  pulls  out  of  his  hide?  Easier  than  pull- 
ing grass  out  of  the  ground,  by  far.  Now  if 
his  hair  doesn't  tangle  in  the  barbs,  how 
does  he  get  caught  In  barb-wire? 

He's  not  like  a  horse  who  will  walk  into  It 
in  the  dark.  And  most  barb-wire  fences  are 
topped  with  woven  wire  so  he  can't  get 
caught  going  over.  Most  antelope  will  go 
under  or  around  a  fence,  but  if  he  has  to, 
he  will  go  over. 

Please  mind  your  own  confounded  busi- 
ness. You're  meddling  in  affairs  of  which 
you  have  absolutely   no  knowledge. 

Priscilla  Sherman. 

Miles,  Mont. 

Representative  Reuss:  Trying  to  be  a 
practical  man  who  runs  a  sheep  business  In 
southeastern  Montana,  I  cannot  conceive  of 
a  recreational  sport  impeding  newer  methods 
of  an  industry  so  essential  to  the  western 
United  States. 

We  both  can  live  together.     We  must. 


The  article  using  your  thoughts  of  game 
become  Intangled   in  sheep-tight   fences   is 
Just  about  a  fantasy,  experience  tells  me. 
Sincerely. 

John  McRae. 

Ten  Sleep,  Wyo. 

Dear  Mr.  Reuss:  I  would  like  to  take  Issue 
with  a  recent  quotation  of  yours  which  I  am 
enclosing  in  this  letter. 

First  of  all.  Just  why  are  you  so  concerned 
with  Wyoming  and  Its  wildlife  population? 
Doesn't  Wisconsin  have  enough  to  keep  you 
busy? 

Secondly,  and  I  feel  this  Is  the  more  Im- 
portant, we  feel  that  the  livelihood  of  several 
thousand  people  in  Wyoming  is  a  far  more 
fundamental  issue  than  that  of  preserving  a 
playground  for  antelope  and  deer. 

We  feel  that  the  economics  of  this  is  an 
Important  isrue.  Isn't  It  more  necessary  to 
provide  a  living  and  to  provide  the  produc- 
tion of  wool  and  sheep  than  to  worry  about 
some  antelope? 

Please  don't  misunderstand  me.  I  am 
not  completely  inhumane  about  enough  feed 
for  the  antelope  and  deer.  We  love  to  see 
them  romp  around  the  countryside  too. 
However,  how  many  have  you  actually  seen 
impaled  in  fences? 

Bear  in  mind  that  it  is  truly  lovely  to 
have  wildlife  abound  in  our  western  ranges. 
Bear  in  mind  it  Is  also  truly  lovely  to  have 
good  business  practices  emyployed  by  those 
in  the  sheep  industry. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mrs.  Hal  Wooslby, 
W-Diamond  Ranch,  Inc. 


here  in  the  United  States.  The  fate  of 
the  antelope  on  public  lands  should  not 
be  determined  by  private  sheep  and  cat- 
tle Interests  In  Wyoming.  It  is  rather  a 
problem  for  all  In  this  country  to  ponder. 

Although  I  appreciate  the  BLM's  modi- 
fication of  fencing  policy  as  outlined  In 
Its  October  9  position  paper,  I  feel  it  is 
still  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  clearly 
delineate  its  position  regarding  fencing 
on  public  grazing  lands. 

My  bill  would  prohibit  fencing  which 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  determined 
would  impede  the  movement  of  wildlife 
and  would  provide  for  the  removal  of 
such  fences  and  the  revocation  of  graz- 
ing permits,  if  the  Secretary  feels  such  a 
penalty  is  warranted. 

The  bill  would  not  be  unduly  restric- 
tive to  the  Secretary.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  Insure  that  public  lands  on 
which  grazing  is  permitted  would  indeed 
be  retained  in  public  ownership  for  mul- 
tiple uses.  This  is  what  Congress  has 
directed  in  the  past. 

There  is  room  on  the  range  for  all 
interested  users — the  rancher,  the  hunt- 
er, the  hiker,  the  scientist,  and  the  out- 
door enthusiast.  And  certainly  we  must 
not  allow  any  one  of  the  users  to  change 
the  characteristics  of  the  range  so  that 
the  antelope  and  other  wildlife  which 
abound  there  are  threatened. 


Dear  Congressman:  Would  be  more  than 
glr.d  to  have  you  as  my  expense-paid  guest 
for  a  tour  of  the  Diamond  Ring  Ranch  and 
other  areas  to  view  first  hand  the  antelope- 
fence  controversy. 

Best  for  all  if  you  come  soon  during  the 
hunting  season. 

Wire  plans,  arranged  for  your  convenience, 
to  400  East  15th  Street,  Caspar,  Wyo. 
Sincerely, 

Herman  Werner, 
President,  Diamond  Ring  Ranch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  airmailed  this  reply  to 
Mr.  Werner: 

Dear  Mr.  Werner:  Thanks  very  much  for 
the  kind  offer  in  your  telegram  to  let  me 
view  first  hand  the  antelope-fence  contro- 
versy as  your  guest  on  the  Diamond  Ring 
Ranch. 

Unfortunately,  my  legislative  duties  will 
not  permit  me  to  visit  Wyoming  at  this  time. 

You  can  be  sure  that  I  will  drop  in  to 
discuss  this  matter  with  you  if  I  do  get  an 
opportunity  to  visit  Wyoming  after  the  ses- 
sion ends. 

Sincerely. 

Henry  S.  Reuss. 

Since  I  had  been  invited  earlier  to  visit 
Wyoming  by  Mr.  Noble,  the  cattleman 
who  supports  my  hill,  I  hope  I  will  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  these  offers  to  hear 
both  sides  of  the  controversy  at  the  end 
of  this  session. 

I  decided  to  insert  these  letters  because 
they  reflect  the  views  of  persons  on  both 
sides  of  this  issue.  I  am  interested  in  all 
of  the  letters,  both  for  and  against  my 
bill.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  most  of 
those  who  opposed  the  bill,  did  so  not  so 
much  out  of  public  interest  as  out  of 
self-interest. 

What  some  of  these  sheep  and  cattle 
raisers  who  lease  these  public  lands  for 
grazing  have  forgotten  is  that  this  Is  not 
only  their  land,  it  is  mine  and  yours. 
They  have  forgotten  that  the  unique 
Wyoming  pronghorn  belongs  to  all  of  us 


CASIMIR  PULASKI,  A  GREAT  POLISH 
FREEDOM  FIGHTER 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dulski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  186  years 
ago,  a  great  Polish  freedom  fighter  died 
for  a  great  cause — the  freedom  of  the 
American  colonies  from  foreign  domina- 
tion. 

Casimir  Pulaski,  a  nobleman  and 
army  officer  driven  into  exile,  came  to 
America  as  a  volunteer  to  serve  in  the 
Continental  Army  in  1777.  He  fought 
with  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine.  He  organized  and  commanded  his 
own  cavalry  and  infantry  corps,  Pu- 
laski's Legion,  which  fought  with  great 
courage  and  stamina.  He  was  with  the 
ragged  American  Army  during  the  hard 
and  cruel  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  and 
died  a  hero's  death  leading  a  cavalry 
charge  at  the  siege  of  Savannah  on  Octo- 
ber 11,  1779. 

Casimir  Pulaski  was  a  fighter  for  free- 
dom in  his  native  Poland  before  he  gave 
his  life  for  American  independence.  His 
name  has  been  synonymous  with  free- 
dom. Few  men  have  shown  greater  ded- 
ication to  the  cause  of  liberty  or  have 
sacrificed  more  in  its  service  than  this 
valiant  Polish  officer. 

Although  he  died  fighting  for  Amer- 
ica's freedom,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
fighting  for  Poland's  freedom,  and  in- 
deed for  man's  freedom  everywhere. 

It  is  important  that  on  this  anniver- 
sary of  Casimir  Pulaski's  death  we  re- 
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member  the  close  ties  that  have  existed 
between  Poles  and  Americans  because  of 
their  mutual  respect  for  each  other. 
Through  the  years,  they  have  stood 
steadfast  for  the  cause  of  liberty. 

The  courage  and  idealism  shown  by 
this  Polish  patriot  rekindles  our  great 
admiration  for  the  Polish  people,  and 
reinforces  our  faith  that  they  will  be 
victorious  in  restoring  freedom  in  their 
homeland. 

SUPPORT  IS  GROWING  FOR  SENA- 
TOR ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY'S 
CHALLENGE  TO  HALT  NUCLEAR 
PROLIFERATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell],  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MCDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  time  mankind  first  inhabited  this 
planet  by  His  divine  will,  there  has  been 
and  ever  will  be  a  world  of  change,  di- 
versity, contrast,  and  contradiction. 
Abundant  and  frightening  examples  of 
frictions  and  differences  between  peoples 
and  among  nations  exist  in  world  his- 
tory which  have  contributed  to  nothing 
but  the  useless  destruction  of  man,  bird, 
and  beast. 

The  development  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  their  proliferation  among  several  of 
the  major  world  powers  in  this  century 
have  created  such  destructive  forces 
which  now  pose  a  shuddering  menace  to 
all  life  on  this  planet.  Differences  in- 
flamed by  highly  charged  emotions 
which  could  spread  to  power  confronta- 
tions and  nuclear  conflict  must  be  ad- 
justed to  the  mutual  agreement  of  all 
the  parties  concerned.  Nothing  can  be 
achieved  by  straying  off  the  path  of 
seeking  peace  and  harmony  for  one  that 
promises  emptiness  through  useless  dis- 
cord and  conflict. 

I  highly  endorse  and  join  in  the  strong 
challenge  set  forth  yesterday  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  by  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  of  New  York,  who  called  for 
"political  action  on  a  grand  scale"  to 
halt  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  In  his  incisive  speech,  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  pointed  out  that  the  risks 
of  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  must 
concern  all  countries,  particularly  the 
nuclear  powers,  whether  they  are  Com- 
munist or  not. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  in  1961  to  create  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  I 
have  subsequently  voted  for  expanded 
appropriations  and  authority  which 
would  enable  this  Agency  to  develop 
technical  and  political  experts  who 
would  constantly  devote  their  efforts  to- 
ward eff^ectively  diminishing  the  danger- 
ous spread  of  nuclear  arms. 

More  than  20  years  ago,  a  destructive 
war  ended  and  victors  and  vanquished 
alike  pondered  in  great  sadness  their 
mindless  wisdom  as  their  lands  laid  rav- 
aged, their  resources  spent,  and  millions 
of  their  youth  slain.  The  United  States 
must  take  the  lead  in  searching  and 
achieving  international  peace,  a  peace 
free  from  external  coercion  and  nuclear 
intimidation. 


There  is  no  substitute  for  peace  which 
must  guide  the  destiny  of  men  and  na- 
tions. Peace  for  all  men,  peace  among 
men  and  among  nations  is  our  desire  and 
objective. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Kornegay  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Henderson)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa,  for  October  18 
and  19,  on  account  of  official  business., 

Mrs.  Griffiths  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  the  week  of  October  11, 
1965,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  AsPiNALL,  for  balance  of  1st  ses- 
sion, 89th  Congress,  after  October  15, 
1965,  on  accoimt  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Madden,  for  40  minutes,  on  October 
20  and  21. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  30  minutes,  on  Wednes- 
day next;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall),  for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall),  for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza)  ,  for  5  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Madden,  for  30  minutes, today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Pike  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Mahon  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  and  to  include  certain 
tabulations. 

Mr.  Bow  to  include  extraneous  matter 
in  his  remarks  made  on  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  today. 

Mr.  Flynt  the  remarks  he  made  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  during  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJR.  11588,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  follo\^ing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho 

Mr.  Pelly. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois. 


Mr.  PuQUA. 

Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  CTulver. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Schmidhauser. 


SENATE    BILLS   AND    CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  851.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Bernard  L.  LaMountain,  U.S.  Air  Force  (re- 
tired) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1160.  An  act  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  chapter  324, 
of  the  act  of  June  11,  1946  (60  Stat.  238).  to 
clarify  and  protect  the  right  of  the  public  to 
information,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

S.  1520.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Earl  Harwell  Hogan;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1922.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Valentlna 
Sidorova  Parkevlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1972.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elinor  A. 
Jean;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2091.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joaquin  U. 
Vlllagomez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2112.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marian 
Edith  Kid-Staikon  Simons;  to  the  Conamlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  Con.  Res.  61.  A  concvirrent  resolution  to 
allow  the  viewing  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  film  "Adlal  Stevenson,  the  Ambassa- 
dor" at  the  Auditorium  Theater  In  Chicago, 
111.,  on  or  about  October  24,  1965,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aflfalrs. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  597.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  program  of  grants 
to  assist  in  meeting  the  need  for  adequate 
medical  library  services  facilities;   and 

S.J.  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
a  contribution  to  certain  inhabitants  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  for  death  and  Injury  to 
persons,  and  for  use  of  and  damage  to  pri- 
vate property,  arising  from  acts  and  omis- 
sions of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  or  members 
thereof,  after  August  15.  1945,  and  before 
AprU  28, 1952. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  October 
18,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1673.  A  letter  from  the  Director*  of  Civil 
Defense.  Department  of  the  Army,  transmit- 
ting report  on  proi>erty  acqiiisitions  of  emer- 
gency supplies  and  equipment,  for  the  quar- 
ter ending  September  30,  1965.  pursuant  to 
subsection  201(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
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1674.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator, Federal  Aviation  Agency,  transmit- 
ting report  of  foreign  excess  property  dis- 
poser! of  during  fiscal  year  1965.  pursuant  to 
section  404(d)  of  Public  Law  81-152;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1675.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  tort  claims  paid  during  fiscal  year 
1965,  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  2673;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Review  of  market  promotion 
activity  of  foreign  agricultural  service.  20th 
report;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1165) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  S.  1004.  An  act  to  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  to  make  title  in  thereof 
directly  applicable  to  procurement  of  prop- 
erty and  nonpersonal  services  by  executive 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1166).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MOORE:  Oonunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Hou^e  Resolution  606.  Resolution  opf>oslng 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  In  the 
United  States  to  certain  aliens;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1167).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  DAGUE: 

H.R.  11598.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  fee 
increases  prescribed  by  Public  Law  89-83 
shall  not  be  effective  In  any  case  wherein  the 
application  was  filed  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr.  DENT: 

H.R.  11599.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  so  as  to  per- 
mit Injured  employees  entitled  to  receive 
medical  services  under  such  act  to  utilize 
the  services  of  optometrists:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 

H.R.  11600.  A  bin  to  establish  a  system 
for  the  sharing  of  certain  Federal  tax  receipts 
with  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 

H.R.  11601.  A  bin  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
provide  that  certain  social  security  benefits 
may  be  waived  and  not  counted  as  Income 
vmder  that  section;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

ByMr.  HANNA: 

HJl.  11602.  A  bill  to  create  a  National 
Military  Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


ByMr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  11603.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  for 
the  sharing  of  certain  Federal  tax  receipts 
with  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.        

By  Mr.  QUILLEN : 
H.R.  11604.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prevent  loss  of  veteran 
pension  benefits  as  a  result  of  Increases  In 
social  security  benefit  pa3mients  under  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
KH.  11605.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  make  unlawful  the 
transmission  over  a  telephone  system  of  any 
recorded  message  which  does  not  Identify 
the  subscriber  through  whose  telephone  such 
message  was  transmitted,  and  for  other  pxu-- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

ByMr.  ST.ONGE: 
H.R.  11606.  A  bin  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  coordinated  system  of  passenger 
transportation  for  the  northeastern  corridor; 
to  create  a  Northeastern  Corridor  Transpor- 
tation Commission;  to  authorize  negotiation 
to  create  an  Interstate  agency;  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Ccanmlttee  on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  TENZER: 
HJl.  11607.  A  bin  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHALLET : 
HR.  11608.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  additional 
compensation  to  veterans  who  Incur  total 
deafness  or  blindness  In  combination  with 
service-connected  total  blindness  or  deaf- 
ness, respectively,  to  reflect  the  greater  dis- 
ability than  resulting  from  their  service-con- 
nected disability,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  11609.  A   bin    to    liberalize    the    pro- 
visions of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  automobiles  for  disabled  veterans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  SISK: 
H.R.  11610.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  adequate  labor  supply  of  agri- 
cultural workers  for  producers  of  perishable 
agricultural  commodities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  McF  ALL: 
H.R.  11611.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of   an   adequate   labor   supply  of 
agricultural   workers  for  producers  of  per- 
ishable   agricultural    commodities    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CLEVENGER: 
HJl.  11612.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain 
pa3rment8  to  be  made  with  respect  to  prop- 
erty acquired  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  national  forest  purposes  in  Gogebic 
County,  Mich.,  and  for  other  piirposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.I  1613.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  prohibit  the  per- 
formance of  certain  charter  operations  un- 
less authorized  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  PEPPER: 
H.R. 11614.  A  bill  to  provide  ft  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  elementary  schools 
throughout  the  Nation  to  Improve  educa- 
tional opportunities  through  provision  for 
the  services  of  child  development  specialists 
and  to  provide  a  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  training  of  such  elementary 
school  personnel  in  the  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  for  other  educational  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 
H.J.  Res.  700.    Joint    resolution    amending 
section  201(a)   of  the  Budget  and  Account- 


ing Act  of  1921,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.J.  Res.  701.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  November  13  of 
each    year    as    "National    Dental    Assistants 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BETTS: 
H.J.  Res.  702.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  for  the  purposes  of  representa- 
tion In  both  Hovises  of  the  Congress  and  the 
appointment   of    electors   of   President   and 
Vice  President;    to  the  Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.J.  Res.  703.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Conunlsslon  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cult\iral   needs,   to  coordinate   present  UJ3. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  in  the  light  of  present 
and   projected   world   food   and    poptUatlon 
trends;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 
H.J.  Res.  704.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural  needs,   to  coordinate  present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  In  the  light  of  present 
and   projected   world   food   and   population 
trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  HORTON: 
H.J.  Res.  705.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural  needs,   to   coordinate   present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  in  the  light  of  present 
and   projected   world    food   and   popiilation 
trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultvire. 
By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 
H.J.  Res.  706.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural   needs,   to   coordinate   present  XJS. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agrlciiltural 
and  other  resources  in  the  light  of  present 
and   projected   world   food   and    population 
trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  BERRY: 
H.J.  Res.  707.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agrl- 
culturaJ    needs,   to   coordinate   present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricult\iral 
and  other  resources  in  the  light  of  present 
and    projected   world   food    and    population 
trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  MORTON: 
H.J.  Res.  708.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Pood  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultiiral    needs,    to   coordinate   present   U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  in  the  light  of  present 
and   projected   world   food   and   population 
trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois: 
H.J.  Res.  709.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Pood  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural  needs,   to   coordinate   present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  in  the  light  of  present 
and   projected   world    food   and   papulation 
trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.J.  Res.  710.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
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Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural   needs,   to    coordinate   present   U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agrlcultiu-al 
and  other  resources  In  the  Ught  of  present 
and   projected   world    food   and   papulation 
trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.BATTIN: 
H.J.  Res.  711.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural  needs,   to   coordinate   present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  In  the  light  of  present 
and   projected   world   food   and   population 
trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.J.  Res.  712.  Joint    resolution    to    estab- 
lish a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordi- 
nating Commission  to  study  world  food  and 
agricultural    needs,    to    coordinate    present 
U.S.  efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and 
to  evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural and  other  resources   In   the  light   of 
present  and  projected  world  food  and  pop- 
ulation trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
culttire. 

ByMr.  CONABLE: 
H.J.  Res.  713.  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordi- 
nating Commission  to  study  world  food  and 
agricultural  needs,  to  coordinate  present 
U.S.  efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and 
to  evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agrlcul- 
tviral  and  other  resources  In  the  light  of 
present  and  projected  world  food  and  popu- 
lation trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

ByMr.CURTIN: 
H.J.  Res.  714.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Pood  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural   needs,   to   coordinate    present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  in  the  light  of  present 
and   projected   world   food    and   population 
trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultvire. 
ByMr.  DAGUE: 
H.J.  Res.  715.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agrl- 
cultviral   needs,   to   coordinate   present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultiu-al 
and  other  resources  in  the  light  of  present 
and   projected   world   food    and    population 
trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin : 
H.J.  Res.  716.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural  needs,   to   coordinate   present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  In  the  light  of  present 
and    projected    world    food    and    poptilation 
trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DOLE : 
H.J.  Res.  717.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural   needs,   to   coordinate   present   U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  in  the  light  of  present 
and   projected    world    food   and    population 
trends;    to   the   Committee   on   Agrlcmture. 
By  Mrs.DWYER: 
H.J.  Res.  718.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural  needs,   to   coordinate   present   U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  In  the  light  of  present 
and    projected    world    food    and    population 
trends;    to   the    Committee   on   Agrlcultvire. 


By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
H.J.  Res.  719.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural  needs,   to   coordinate   present   U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  In  the  light  of  present 
and   projected   world   food    and   population 
trends;    to   the   Committee   on   Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
H  J.  Res.  720.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agrl- 
cultviral   needs,   to   coordinate   present   U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  In  the  light  of  present 
and   projected   world    food    and   population 
trends;    to    the   Committee   on   Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GOODELL: 
HJ.  Res.  721.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agrl- 
cultvu-al   needs,   to   coordinate   present   U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  in  the  light  of  present 
and    projected    world    food    and    population 
trends;    to   the    Committee   on   Agrlcvature. 
ByMr.  GRIFFIN: 
H.J.  Res.  722.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Pood  Study  and  Coordinating 
Comuiission  to  study  world  food  and  agricul- 
tural   needs,    to     coordinate    present    U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  in  the  light  of  present 
and    projected   world   food   and   population 
trends;    to   the   Committee   on   Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.J.  Res.  723.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinatlni^ 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  &grUi»l- 
tural    needs,    to     coordinate    present    U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  in  the  light  of  present 
and    projected   world   food   and   population 
trends;    to   the   Committee   on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.J.  Res.  724.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agricul- 
tural   needs,     to    coordinate    present    U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  in  the  light  of  present 
and    projected   world   food   and   population 
trends;   to  the  Committee   on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  725.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agricul- 
tural   needs,     to    coordinate    present    U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  in  the  light  of  present 
and    projected   world  'food   and   population 
trends;   to   the  Conunlttee   on  Agricultvure. 
ByMr.  KUNKEL: 
H.J.  Res.  726.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agricul- 
tural   needs,     to    coordinate    present    U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  in  the  light  of  present 
and    projected   world   food   and   population 
trends;    to  the   Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  LATTA: 
H.J.  Res.  727.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Conunisslon  to  study  world  food  and  agricul- 
tural   needs,    to     coordinate    present    U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  in  the  light  of  present 
and    projected   world   food    and   population 
trends:   to   the  Committee   on  Agriculture. 


ByMr.  McCLORY: 
H.J.  Res.  728.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agricul- 
tural   needs,    to     coordinate    present    U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  In  the  light  of  present 
and    projected   world   food   and    population 
trends;    to   the   Committee   on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
H.J.  Res.  729.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural  needs,   to   coordinate   present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  futvu-e  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  In  the  light  of  present 
and   projected   world   food   and   population 
trends;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
H.J.  Res.  730.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agricul- 
tural needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S.  efforts 
toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to  evalviate 
the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural  and  other 
resoiu-ces  In  the  light  of  present  and  pro- 
jected world  food  and  population  trends;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama: 
H.J.  Res.  731.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Pood  Study  and  Coordinating 
Conunisslon  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural needs,   to  coordinate   present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  in  the  light  of  present 
and    projected    world    food    and    population 
trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.J.  Res.  732.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Conunisslon  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural  needs,   to   coordinate  present  XJS. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  in  the  light  of  present 
and    projected   world   food   and   population 
trends;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  MICHEL: 
H.J.  Res.  733.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural  needs,   to  coordinate   present  UJS. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  In  the  light  of  present 
and   projected    world    food   and   population 
trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MIZE: 
H.J.  Res.  734.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural  needs,   to   coordinate  present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  futvu-e  role  of  U.S.  agricultviral 
and  other  resovu-ces  in  the  light  of  present 
and   projected    world   food   and   population 
trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.J.  Res.  735.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural  needs,   to   coordinate   present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  In  the  light  of  present 
and   projected    world    food   and   population 
trends;    to   the   Committee   on   Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.J.  Res.  736.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural  needs,   to   coordinate   present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  futvu-e  role  of  U.S.  agrlcultvu-al 
and  other  resources  in  the  light  of  present 
and   projected   world   food   and   population 
trends;   to  the   Committee   on  Agriculture. 
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By  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 

H.J.  Res.  737.  Joint  Resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  In  the  light  of  present 
and  projected  world  food  and  population 
trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H.J.  Res.  738.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  in  the  light  of  present 
and  projected  world  food  and  population 
trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PmNIE: 

H.J.  Res.  739.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  in  the  light  of  present 
and  projected  world  food  and  population 
trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  QUIZ: 

H.J.  Res.  740.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  In  the  light  of  present 
and  projected  world  food  and  population 
trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 

H.J.  Res.  741.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  VS.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agricul- 
tural needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S.  efforts 
toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to  evaluate 
the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural  and  other 
resources  in  the  light  of  present  and  pro- 
jected world  food  and  population  trends:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 

H.J.  Res.  742.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agricul- 
tural needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S.  efforts 
toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to  evaluate 
the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural  and  other 
resources  in  the  light  of  present  and  pro- 
jected world  food  and  population  trends;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER : 

H.J.  Res.  743.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agricul- 
tural needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S.  efforts 
toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to  evaluate 
the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural  and  other 
resources  in  the  light  of  present  and  pro- 
jected world  food  and  population  trends;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 

H.J.  Res.  744.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Pood  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agricul- 
tural needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S.  efforts 
toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to  evaluate 
the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural  and  other 
resotirces  in  the  light  of  present  and  pro- 
jected world  food  and  population  trends;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  STANTON: 

H.J.  Res.  745.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agricul- 
tural needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S.  efforts 
toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to  evaluate 
the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural  and  other 
resources  in  the  light  of  present  and  pro- 
jected world  food  and  population  trends;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agricultvire. 


By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

H.J.  Res.  746.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agricul- 
tural needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S.  efforts 
toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to  evaluate 
the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural  and  other 
resources  In  the  light  of  present  and  pro- 
jected world  food  and  population  trends;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

H.J.  Res.  747.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  in  the  light  of  present 
and  projected  world  food  and  population 
trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi: 

H.J.  Res.  748.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  in  the  light  of  present 
and  projected  world  food  and  population 
trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 

H.J.  Res.  749.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  In  the  light  of  present 
and  projected  world  food  and  population 
trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

H.J.  Res.  750.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  in  the  light  of  present 
and  projected  world  food  and  population 
trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 

H.J.Res.751.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  in  the  light  of  present 
and  projected  world  food  and  population 
trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 

H.J.  Res.  752.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  in  the  light  of  present 
and  projected  world  food  and  population 
trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CAHILL: 

H.J.  Res.  753.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agricul- 
tural needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S.  efforts 
toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to  evaluate 
the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural  and  other 
resources  In  the  light  of  present  and  pro- 
jected world  food  and  population  trends;  to 
the  Comm.ittee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CARTER : 
H.J.  Res.  754.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agricul- 
tural needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S.  efforts 
toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to  evaluate 
the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural  and  other 
resources  in  the  light  of  present  and  pro- 
jected world  food  and  population  trends;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agrlculttire. 


By  Mr.  DON  CLAUSEN: 

H.J.  Res.  755.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Pood  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agricul- 
tural needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S.  efforts 
toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to  evaluate 
the  futiu-e  role  of  U.S.  agricultural  and  other 
resources  In  the  light  of  present  and  pro- 
jected world  food  and  population  trends;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DICKINSON : 

H.J.  Res.  756  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Pood  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agricul- 
tural needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S.  efforts 
toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to  evaluate 
the  f  utvire  role  of  U.S.  agricultural  and  other 
resources  In  the  light  of  present  and  pro- 
jected world  food  and  population  trends;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH : 

H.J.  Res.  757.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agricul- 
tural needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S.  efforts 
toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to  evaluate 
the  futtu-e  role  of  U.S.  agricultvu-al  and  other 
resources  in  the  light  of  present  and  pro- 
jected world  food  and  population  trends;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD: 

H.J.  Res.  758.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agricul- 
tural needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S.  efforts 
toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to  evaluate 
the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural  and  other 
resovu-ces  In  the  light  of  present  and  pro- 
jected world  food  and  population  trends;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  McCULLOCH: 

H.J.  Res.  759.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study-  world  food  and  agri- 
cultiu-al  needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  in  the  light  of  present 
and  projected  world  food  and  population 
trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  POFF : 

H.J.  Res.  760.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  UJS.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resoiu-ces  in  the  light  of  present 
and  projected  world  food  and  population 
trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.SKUBITZ: 

H.J.  Res.  761.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  VS.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  in  the  light  of  present 
and  projected  world  food  and  population 
trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  WIDNALL: 

H.J.  Res.  762.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  UjS.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  in  the  light  of  present 
and  projected  world  food  and  population 
trends;  to  the  Committee  oh  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 

H.  Res.  607.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of   the    House    of    Representatives;    to    the 
Conunittee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.KEE: 

H.  Res.  608.  Resolution  to  authorize  print- 
ing as  a  House  document  the  "Chronology  of 
the  History  of  the  United  States  of  America" 
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and  providing  for  additional  copies;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
ByMr.  POWELL: 
H.  Res.  609.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  an  investigation  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  94;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  11615.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaspare 
Impeduglia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


H.R.  11616.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Sembrakls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  11617.  A   bill   for  the   relief   of   Jun 
Becky;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  11618.  A   bill   for  the  relief   of  Miss 
Gulseppina  Vannuccl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA : 
H.R.  11619.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  former  owner  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  DOW; 
H.R.  11620.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Carmela  Manctiso  and  her  daughter,  Pillppa 


Mancuso;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI  (by  request) : 
HJl.  11621.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Ragusa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  11622.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrea 
Caporrimo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  11623.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sophia 
Panagiotis  loslfldou;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (by  request) : 
HJl.  11624.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Plorta 
Maud  Walker;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Rampart  Dam,  Alaska 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14. 1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  course  of  the  House  proceed- 
ing on  October  12,  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington,  Mr.  Tom 
Pelly,  expressed  his  opposition  to  the 
proposed  Rampart  Dam  in  Alaska,  say- 
ing he  has  always  believed  "that  one 
should  not  destroy  something  if  the  de- 
struction is  wanton  and  unnecessary." 
Though  I  agree  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  in  opposing  pointless  destruc- 
tion of  anything,  I  strongly  dissent  from 
his  characterization  of  Rampart  Dam  as 
a  proposal  for  wanton  destruction  and 
as  an  unnecessary  project. 

I  also  disagree  with  Mr.  Pelly  that 
theHime  is  right — as  I  will  explain  in  a 
moment — for  him  to  draw  final  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  Rampart  project. 

Although  the  gentleman  is  correct  in 
saying  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice expressed  its  opposition  to  Rampart, 
he  did  not  point  out  that  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  proposed  a  program  to 
mitigate  any  losses  of  fish  and  wildlife 
that  might  occur  incident  to  the  con- 
struction of  Rampart.  He  also  failed  to 
point  out  that  in  1963  the  Department 
of  Interior  reported  the  fact  that  near 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  there 
had  developed  an  unexpected  increase  of 
wildlife. 

Our  colleague  also  failed  to  mention, 
in  his  overall  evaluation  of  the  Rampart 
project,  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice was  alone  in  recommending  against 
Rampart  while  the  other  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  were  strongly 
recommending  construction.  Upon  the 
release  of  the  Department  of  Interior's 
massive  field  study  in  February  of  this 
year  the  New  York  Times  reported  that 
the  study  concluded  that  there  is  a 
definite  market  in  sight  for  the  power 
that  would  be  generated  by  the  Rampart 
project,  and  noted: 

Although  the  study  does  not  commit  the 
Federal  Government  to  any  position  on  the 


dam,  the  overall  analysis  of  the  voluminous 
report  is  optimistic. 

What  is  the  Federal  Government's 
position  on  Rampart  Dam?  We  will 
know  by  the  end  of  the  year.  At  that 
time  a  special  task  force  appointed  by 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall 
will  report  its  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  the  field  study.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  think  the  time  is  not  right  for 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  or 
others  to  weigh  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posed Rampart  project  or  to  prejudge 
and  condemn  the  project  on  the  basis 
of  emotional  opposition. 

Since  the  gentleman's  evaluation  is 
one  sided,  in  that  he  cites  only  the  re- 
port of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
and  premature,  in  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment's evaluation  of  its  massive  field 
study  is  not  yet  completed,  I  am  hopeful 
that  my  colleagues  will  not  be  prejudiced 
by  his  views,  but  will  follow  the  doctrine 
of  highest  and  best  use  when  the  time 
comes. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  that 
"the  overall  analysis  of  the  Department 
of  Interior's  voluminous  report  is  opti- 
mistic." 


Happy  Birthday,  Ike 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF   n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14.  1965 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  happy  to  join  all  America  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower on  his  75th  birthday.  Our  tribute 
to  Ike  is  indeed  genuine.  Today  Ameri- 
cans continue  to  turn  to  him  for  his 
wealth  of  knowledge,  comprehension  of 
our  current  problems,  and  advice — which 
is  regularly  sought  by  our  current 
President. 

General  Eisenhower's  policy  of  waging 
peace  and  prosperity  with  all  its  result- 
ing success,  can  be  easily  seen  by  ex- 
amining his  8  years  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  celebration  of  his  birthday,  all 
Americans  should  heed  his  timely  warn- 


ings and  halt  the  deterioration  of  our 
Nation's  moral  fiber.  We  can  all  leam 
from  Dee's  outstanding  life  in  public  serv- 
ice and  dedication  to  the  country  he  be- 
lieves in  and  loves.  Also,  we  can  look 
forward  to  continued  service  from  this 
American  patriot  and  the  opportunities 
of  pledging  ourselves  to  the  high  ideals 
for  which  he  stands. 


National  School  Lunch  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF    IOWA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14, 1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  week  of  October  10-16  has  been 
proclaimed  by  President  Johnson  as  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Week,  and  I  feel  it 
is  appropriate  that  we  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  pause  and  reflect  for  a 
few  moments  on  the  great  importance  of 
the  school  lunch  program.  President 
Johnson's  purpose  in  designating  a  week 
as  National  School  Lunch  Week  was 
"to  increase  public  understanding  and 
awareness  of  the  significance  of  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program  to  the  child, 
to  the  home,  to  the  farm,  to  industry  and 
to  the  Nation." 

The  national  school  lunch  program, 
which  Is  now  in  its  19th  year,  provides 
over  18  million  lunches  per  day  to  more 
than  70,000  schools  participating  In  the 
program.  The  primary  purpose  of  this 
program,  which  is  operated  by  local 
school  boards  and  local  citizens,  is  to  im- 
prove the  health  and  education  of  school- 
children through  nutritionally  adequate 
and  educationally  soimd,  nonprofit  school 
food  service  programs. 

The  national  school  lunch  program 
plays  a  very  significant  role  in  the  total 
educational  program  of  the  school.  Edu- 
cators have  long  been  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  the  learning  process  must  take 
into  accoimt  the  whole  child.  Not  just 
the  child's  mind,  but  the  physical,  as  well 
as  mental,  well-being  of  the  student  must 
be  considered.  It  is  difficult  for  an  im- 
demourished  student  to  concentrate  on 
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his  studies.  In  addition  to  contributing 
to  the  health  of  the  student,  well  bal- 
anced and  nutritious  meals  at  lunch 
teach  good  eating  habits. 

The  national  school  lunch  program 
Is  becoming  a  major  factor  in  the  na- 
tional economy  and  in  local  economies. 
Thousands  of  school  food  service  opera- 
tions are  carried  on  outside  the  actual 
Federal  program.  On  a  national  basis, 
school  food  services  are  one  of  the  larg- 
est single  consumers  of  surplus  foods 
which  have  already  been  purchased  by 
the  Federal  Government  under  price 
support  programs.  However,  these  fed- 
erally supplied  foods  total  less  than  15 
percent  of  the  total  used  in  schools  each 
year.  The  remaining  85  percent  is  pur- 
chased locally  and  privately  which  bene- 
fits the  local  economy  and  contributes  to 
the  financial  stability  of  the  community. 

Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  the  national 
school  lunch  program  is  an  increasingly 
significant  factor  in  our  economy,  and  it 
is  fitting  that  we  take  note  of  this  im- 
portance during  National  School  Lunch 
Week. 


Senate-House  Conference  on  the  Public 
Works  Appropriation  Bill  Fails  To  In- 
clude $300,000  for  Fremont  Dam  of 
the  Lower  Teton  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Idaho  iias  fared  well  in  the  public  works 
appropriation  bill  for  1966  as  agreed  to  in 
conference  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, and  which  passed  the  House  today. 
Included  was  $11,844,000  for  five  impor- 
tant projects  In  my  State,  four  of  which 
are  in  the  Second  Congressional  District. 
These  projects,  and  the  amounts  appro- 
priated for  them,  are:  Dworshak — 
Bruces  Eddy — Reservoir,  $11  million; 
Portneuf  River  and  Marsh  Creek, 
$400,000;  Ririe  Resei-voir,  $300,000: 
Heise-Roberts  extension,  $100,000;  and 
Blackfoot  Reservoir.  $44,000.  Funds  for 
the  Ririe  and  Blackfoot  Reservoirs  are 
for  planning,  while  the  rest  are  for  con- 
struction. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  I 
was  naturally  disappointed  that  the 
Senate-House  conference  on  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill,  in  its  wisdom, 
did  not  include  the  S300.000  provided  in 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  for  the 
Fremont  Dam  of  the  lower  Teton  proj- 
ect. It  is  a  good  project,  and  one  I  believe 
to  be  of  vital  necessity  to  the  residents 
of  the  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  Members  of  the 
House  are  aware  of  the  great  rampart  of 
mountains — sometimes  caUed  the  Amer- 
ican Alps — which  lie  south  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  and  along  the  Idaho- 
Wyoming  border.  These  towering  peaks 
of  glacier-filled  crevices,  and  of  breath- 
taking beauty,  are  called  the  Tetons  and 


form  a  major  part  of  Teton  National 
Park. 

It  was  in  the  shadow  of  the  rising  sim 
under  tills  majestic  vertebrae  of  Mother 
Earth  that  I  was  bom  and  reared. 

Flowing  out  of  these  high  places  are 
crystal  clear  but  swift  and  turbulent 
streams.  Coursing  through  deep 
canyons  the  waters  from  the  fast-melting 
snow  in  the  spring  emerge  and  flow  out 
upon  the  broad,  flat  valleys  below, 
inundating  everything  in  their  path. 
Later  in  the  year,  as  the  heat  of  summer 
reaches  its  peak,  the  snowpack  recedes 
to  a  point  where  little  melting  occurs,  and 
the  streams  slow  to  a  trickle.  Thirsty 
crops  are  too  frequently  left  to  wither  in 
a  land  of  little  rain.  These  conditions 
have  worsened  as  times  have  changed 
and  as  the  area  has  become  more  higlily 
developed. 

Lands  that  can  provide  abundant  3ield 
year  after  year  remain  in-egular  and 
unpredictable  and  economic  conditions 
have  worsened  for  some  30  years. 

The  proposed  Teton  Dam  is  primarily 
and  initially  designed  to  provide  supple- 
mentary water  and  to  control  spring 
flooding. 

In  House  Report  No.  1715,  88th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session,  accompanying  H.R. 
2337,  a  bill  to  authorize  this  dam  we 
find: 

This  is  a  multipurpose  development 
designed  to  make  maximum  use  of  the  avaU- 
able  water  resources  in  the  area.  The  con- 
struction and  operation  of  this  proposed 
project  would  provide  irrigation  service  to 
151,400  acres  of  irrigable  land.  About 
114,400  acres  are  in  a  highly  successful  irri- 
gated agricultural  area  and  would  receive 
a  supplemental  water  supply.  The  other 
37,000  acres  which  are  presently  dryland 
farmed  would  receive  a  full  water  supply. 
The  project  would  also  provide  substantial 
flood  protection  to  a  highly  developed  area 
in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Basin,  which  has 
suffered  severe  damage  from  floods  in  recent 
years:  make  available  about  75  million 
kilowatt-hours  of  electric  energy  annually 
for  project  pumping  and  for  disposal 
through  the  Federal  Columbia  River  power 
system;  and,  in  addition,  would  provide  new 
recreational  opportunities  in   the  area. 

For  the  past  30  years,  water  users  as  well 
as  businessmen  in  the  Fremont-Madison  Ir- 
rigation District,  an  area  which  is  subject 
to  both  drought  and  floods,  have  been  urg- 
ing the  construction  of  a  dam  and  reser- 
voir on  the  Teton  River.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  only  two  small  reservoirs  for 
water  storage  in  the  area,  and  the  water 
which  is  impounded  is  subject  to  prior 
downstream  rights.  The  canals  which  serve 
the  Fremont-Madison  Irrigation  District 
lose  their  natural  flow  early  in  the  irriga- 
tion season  resulting  in  late  season  water 
shortages.  A  supplemental  water  supply  for 
the  existing  irrigated  land  In  the  district  is 
the  greatest  need  in  the  area.  This  area  is 
completely  dependent  upon  agriculture,  and 
the  frequent  crop  losses  due  to  drought 
conditions  have  a  serious  adverse  Impact 
which  is  felt  not  only  by  the  local  economy 
but   throughout   the   entire   State. 

The  new  land  which  would  be  brought 
into  irrigated  production  would  be  a  great 
asset  to  this  area,  strengthening  and  flrm- 
Ing  up  the  economy  and  providing  for  di- 
versified crops  on  lands  presently  devoted 
to  dryland  grains. 

This  same  area,  for  which  firm  water  sup- 
ply is  so  badly  needed.  Is  also  subject  to 
serious  flooding.  Floods  and  drought  con- 
ditions in  the  same  year  are  not  uncommon. 
The  spring  floods  In  many  years  cause  in- 


undation of  farmlands,  homes,  and  areas  of 
improvements,  as  well  as  threaten  the  life 
and  health  of  humans  and  livestock.  Sub- 
stantial economic  losses  have  occurred.  The 
seriousness  of  an  alternate  drought  and 
flood  cycle  was  vividly  Illustrated  in  1961 
and  1962.  During  the  summer  of  1961,  Fre- 
mont and  Madison  Counties  were  declared 
a  drought  emergency  area.  In  February 
1962  extremely  high  runoff  caused  record 
floods  in  Henry's  Fork  and  Teton  River  val- 
leys and  the  Snake  River  plain.  Thus, 
within  6  months,  the  same  area  was  de- 
clared a  drought  area  and  a  flood  disaster 
area.  Destructive  floods  occurred  in  the 
area  Just  a  few^  weeks  before  the  committee 
held  hearings  on  this  legislation  in  June. 
The  committee  was  Impressed  with  the  ex- 
tent of  damage  Indicated  by  photographs 
furnished  during  the  hearings.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  floodflows  that  have  been  so 
damaging  are  contributed  by  the  Teton 
River,  and  storage  space  in  the  proposed 
Fremont  Reservoir  would  provide  substan- 
tial protection  against  future  floods. 

Electric  energy  that  would  be  made  avail- 
able would  be  an  additional  valuable  asset 
that  is  needed  to  meet  the  ever-expanding 
power  requirements. 

At  the  present  time,  recreation  facilities  In 
the  area  are  taxed  to  the  limit.  The  recrea- 
tional opportunities  that  would  be  made 
available  by  construction  of  this  project  In 
the  form  of  boating,  camping,  fishing,  etc., 
would  help  meet  the  increased  demand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  support  of  this  project 
has  been  completely  bipartisan.  The 
first  bill  on  it  was  introduced  by  the  late 
Senator  Henry  Dworshak  in  the  87th 
Congress.  It  was  later  reintroduced  and 
cosponsored  by  Senators  Frank  Church 
and  Len  B.  Jordan  in  the  88th  Congress 
on  the  Senate  side,  and  by  my  predeces- 
sor. Representative  Ralph  Harding,  on 
the  House  side.  It  currently  has  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  entire  Idaho 
congressional  delegation. 

Twice  the  Idaho  State  Legislature  has 
memorialized  the  Congress  in  its  sup- 
port. Following  is  the  text  of  Senate 
Joint  Memorial  No.  5,  Idaho  State  Leg- 
islature, 38th  session,  in  such  support: 
Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  5 

Joint    memorial    to    the    Honorable    Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  and  the  Hon- 
orable President  of  the  United  States 
We,  your  memorialists,  the  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  assembled 
In  the  38th  session  thereof,  do  respectfully 
represent  that: 

Whereas  the  88th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  an  act  approved  Sep- 
tember 7.  1964,  entitled  Teton  Basin  Recla- 
mation Project.  Idaho,  and  known  as  Public 
Law  88-583,  78  Stat.  925.  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  construction  of  the  Fre- 
mont Dam  and  other  facilities  of  the  lower 
division  of  the  Teton  Basin  Federal  recla- 
mation project  the  sum  of  $52  million  plus 
or  minus  Justifiable  amounts  for  ordinary 
fluctuations  In  construction  costs  and  for 
operation  and  maintenance  costs;  and 

Whereas  said  project  received  the  over- 
whelming support  of  Congress  and  all  per- 
sons in  the  affected  areas,  of  both  political 
faiths,  as  being  necessary  and  within  the 
public  Interest  to  arrest  the  flooding  waters 
of  the  Teton  River  and  its  tributaries  by  the 
construction  of  a  dam  and  reservoir  to  use 
the  impounded  water,  most  of  which  In  high 
runoff  periods  in  the  past  has  gone  rushing 
down  through  the  lower  valleys  eroding  val- 
uable farmlands  and  damaging  and  destroy- 
ing homes  and  other  properties;  for  the  Irri- 
gation of  arid  and  semlarld  lands,  the  devel- 
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opment  of  river  power  opportunities,  the 
providing  for  recreation  facilities,  and  the 
conservation  of  flsh  and  wildlife :  New,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  38th  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  ses- 
sion (the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives concurring) ,  That  the  Congress  and  Its 
respective  committees  and  subcommittees 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
this  session  of  Congress  be  respectfully  peti- 
tioned to  give  the  very  earliest  consideration, 
approval,  and  authorization  to  the  making 
of  the  appropriation  of  the  funds  necessary 
to  commence  construction  of  the  Fremont 
Dam,  reservoir,  and  other  facilities  of  the 
Teton  Basin  reclamation  project,  Idado;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  Immediately  for- 
ward certifled  copies  of  this  memorial  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
In  Congress  from  this  State. 

This  senate  Joint  memorial  was  adopted 
by  the  senate  on  the  28th  day  of  January 
1965. 

W.  E.  Dhevlow, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

This  senate  Joint  memorial  was  adopted 
by  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  1st 
day  of  February  1965. 

Pete  T.  Cenarrttsa, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  within  Senate 
Joint  Memorial  No.  5  originated  in  the  sen- 
ate during  the  38th  session  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Arthur  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

There  is  no  controversy  over  this  proj- 
ect within  the  State  of  Idaho.  It  has 
won  wide  public  acceptance,  both  among 
those  who  would  use  the  water  made 
available  by  it,  and  among  nonusers. 
Following  is  the  text  of  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Water 
District  No.  36,  Idaho  Falls,  on  March  1, 
1965,  in  support  of  the  Fremont  Dam. 

Whereas,  the  88th  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  approved  and 
passed  September  7,  1964,  an  act  entitled 
"Teton  Basin  Reclamation  Project,  Idaho" 
and  known  as  Public  Law  88-583;  78  Stat. 
925,  and 

Whereas,  funds  were  not  appropriated  at 
that  time  for  the  construction  of  the  project, 
and 

Whereas,  said  project  has  received  the 
overwhelming  support  of  Congress  and  all 
persons  in  the  affected  areas,  of  both  polit- 
ical parties,  as  being  necessary  and  within 
the  public  Interest:  Now  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  waterusers  of  Water  Dis- 
trict No.  36  at  their  annual  meeting  in  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho,  on  March  1,  1965,  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  In  this  session, 
make  the  necessary  appropriation  of  funds 
for  the  early  construction  of  the  Fremont 
Dam,  reservoir  and  other  facilities  of  the 
Teton  Basin  reclamation  project,  Idaho:  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  meet- 
ing be,  and  he  Is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  Immediately  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  In  Congress  from  this  State. 

I  have  pointed  up  the  fact  that  this 
project  has  had  complete  bipartisan  sup- 
port. I  would  also  like  to  point  up  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
repeatedly  has  stated  that  politics  has  no 
place  in  its  consideration  of  projects — 
that  projects  are  approved  or  disap- 
proved solely  on  their  merits. 


As  an  example  of  this  approach  by  the 
Department,  I  include  at  this  point  a 
copy  of  a  letter  I  received  some  time  ago 
from  Commissioner  Floyd  E.  Dominy, 
Bureau  of  Reclamation, 

U.S.  Department, 

OF  THE  Interior, 
Bureau  op  Reclamation, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  11,  1965. 
Hon.  George  V.  Hansen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hansen:  In  your  letter  of  April 
26,  1965,  you  presented  several  questions  re- 
garding the  Teton  Basin  project  and  asked 
that  we  furnish  you  the  answers. 
The  questions  and  answers  are  as  follows: 

1.  "Is  there  a  need  for  this  project  to  be 
started  at  an  early  date?" 

A  highly  successful  diversified  agriculture 
has  developed  in  the  existing  Fremont-Mad- 
ison Irrigation  District.  The  primary  cash 
crop  is  potatoes  which  are  grown  in  rotation 
with  hay,  feed  grains,  and  pasture  to  support 
an  extensive  livestock  Industry.  However, 
the  area  Is  subject  to  annual  shortages  of 
irrigation  water  in  the  late  summer  months 
which  restricts  crop  production.  Occasion- 
ally the  shortages  are  very  severe.  The  area 
also  is  frequently  flooded  by  spring  runoff 
which  causes  severe  flood  damage  to  land  and 
improvements  both  in  the  project  area  and 
in  the  highly  developed  upper  Snake  River 
area  immediately  downstream.  The  seri- 
ousness of  this  alternating  flooding  and 
drought  is  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
summer  of  1961  the  project  area  was  de- 
clared a  drought  disaster  area.  During  the 
following  February  the  extremely  high  run- 
off caused  severe  flooding  in  the  valley  and 
the  Snake  River  plain  which  resulted  in  the 
area  being  declared  a  flood  disaster  area. 
Multipurpose  storage  is  urgently  needed  to 
control  the  damaging  floodflows  and  con- 
serve the  water  for  irrigation  purposes. 

2.  "If  funds  were  available,  how  soon 
could  advance  planning  be  started?" 

Advance  planning  could  be  started  within 
about  2  weeks  after  fluids  became  available 
for  that  purpose. 

3.  "Could  an  engineering  fleld  study  of  the 
area  be  started  within  90  days?" 

Yes.    See  answer  to  question  2. 

4.  "Could  access  roads,  test  well  drilling, 
and  hydrologlcal  land  surveys  be  started 
without  delay?" 

The  first  priority  of  advance  planning  Is 
the  hydrologlc  studies  and  the  ground  water 
exploration  including  a  test  and  observation 
well  drilling  program.  This  work  could  be 
started  without  delay.  The  next  priority  is 
the  foundation  drilling  at  the  damsite.  This 
work  could  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  con- 
tractual arrangements  could  be  completed 
for  the  drilling.  The  present  roads  are  ade- 
quate for  access  for  advance  planning  pur- 
poses with  a  minimum  amount  of  repair 
and  improvement.  Additional  access  roads 
would  be  required  for  construction  purposes 
but  this  would  be  done  as  part  of  the  con- 
struction program. 

5.  "Would  It  be  feasible  to  begin  appraisal 
rights-of-way  acquisition?" 

Rights-of-way  appraisal  Is  not  a  critical  or 
major  item,  end  In  an  orderly  sequence  of 
work  would  be  delayed  until  late  in  the  first 
year  or  early  in  the  second  year  of  advance 
planning. 

6.  "Are  the  local  irrigators  willing  to  as- 
sume the  repayment  costs?" 

The  Lower  Teton  Division  is  to  be  con- 
structed in  two  stages.  The  Initial  stage 
will  consist  of  Fremont  Dam,  reservoir,  and 
powerplant,  together  with  the  facilities  to 
provide  a  supplemental  water  supply  for  the 
land  now  being  Irrigated  in  the  Fremont- 
Madison  Irrigation  District.  The  second 
stage  win  consist  of  facilities  to  develop 
irrigation  on  37,000  acres  now  being  dry- 


farmed  In  the  Rexbiorg  Bench  area.  The 
second  stage  will  require  further  study  and 
water  exchange  arrangements  to  firm  up  the 
water  supply.  Construction  of  those  facili- 
ties is  to  be  deferred  until  the  details  have 
been  worked  out  and  a  feasibility  report  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Discussions  with  the  water  users  of  the 
Initial  stage  regarding  details  of  the  repay- 
ment arrangement  have  not  been  Initiated 
pending  the  availability  of  advance  planning 
funds.  However,  the  water  users  partici- 
pated in  the  congressional  hearings  and 
strongly  supported  early  authorization  and 
construction  of  the  project.  No  difficulty  is 
anticipated  in  completing  the  necessary  re- 
payment arrangements  for  the  initial  stage. 

7.  "Are  there  any  disagreements  in  Idaho 
concerning  the  project?" 

There  are  no  disagreements  in  Idaho  con- 
cerning the  construction  of  the  initial  stage. 

8.  "Is  there  controversy  between  the  State 
of  Idaho  and  the  State  of  Wyoming  on  this 
project?" 

There  is  no  controversy  between  the  States 
of  Idaho  and  Wyoming. 

9.  "Are  the  farmers  in  the  area  prepared 
to  negotiate  on  a  contract  repayment  sched- 
ule?" 

The  farmers  In  the  Fremont -Madison  Irri- 
gation District  are  strongly  supporting  early 
start  of  construction,  and  as  indicated  In 
answer  to  question  6,  no  difficulty  is  antic- 
ipated in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  irriga- 
tion repayment  contract. 

10.  "Has  the  first  phase  of  contract  nego- 
tiations been  worked  out  with  the  local  ir- 
rigation districts?" 

As  indicated  in  answer  to  question  6,  dis- 
cussions with  the  prospective  water  users  re- 
garding the  detaUs  of  the  repayment  con- 
tract have  not  been  initiated  although  the 
plan  of  development  and  the  requirements 
for  repayment  under  reclamation  law  have 
been  discussed  with  them  on  a  number  of 
occasions. 

11.  "How  much  money  do  you  estimate 
would  be  required  to  begin  advance  plan- 
ning?" 

Funds  in  the  amoimt  of  $300,000  would  be 
used  during  the  initial  year  for  advance 
planning  studies.  The  fimds  would  be  used 
for  foundation  exploration,  fleld  surveys, 
ground  water  exploration  Including  a  test 
and  observation  well  drilling  program,  hy- 
drologlc and  land  classiflcatlon  studies, 
right-of-way  appraisals,  and  contract  ne- 
gotiations. 

12.  "Could  you  use  as  little  as  $50,000  to 
start  work  with  the  water  users  to  prepare 
for  contract  negotiations?" 

As  little  as  $50,000  could  be  used  the  first 
year,  although  the  work  that  could  be  ac- 
complished with  that  amount  would  be 
limited  and  start  of  construction  of  neces- 
sity would  be  delayed. 

Your  Interest  in  the  Teton  Basin  project 
Is  appreciated.    If  we  can  be  of  further  as- 
sistance, please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Floyd  E.  Dosrorr, 

Commissioner. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Commissioner  Dominy's  answer  to  the 
first  question  I  had  asked — particularly 
the  sentences  which  read : 

The  seriousness  of  this  alternating  flood- 
ing and  drought  Is  Illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  In  the  summer  of  1961  the  project  area 
was  declared  a  drought  disaster  area.  Dur- 
ing the  following  February  the  extremely 
high  runoff   caused   severe   flooding   In   the 

£lley  and  the  Snake  River  plain  which  re- 
Ited  In  the  area  being  declared  a  flood 
disaster  area. 

This  point  Is  further  emphasized  by 
the  statement,  contained  in  House  Re- 
port No.   1715  that:    "Thus,  within  6 
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months,  the  same  area  was  declared  a 
drought  area  and  a  flood  disaster  area." 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, Mr.  Kenneth  Holum,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Water  and  Power,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  stated  that  cost-benefit 
ratio  is  not  the  only  index  upon  which 
the  Department  bases  its  recommenda- 
tions.  He  said  in  part: 

It  Is  an  Important  Index,  but  It  Is  not  the 
only  Index  that  ought  to  be  considered. 

Other  factors,  Mr.  Speaker,  surely 
should  be  the  economic  condition  of  the 
project  area  and  the  effect  an  immediate 
or  a  delayed  start  would  have  upon  it. 
The  recurring  floods  and  droughts  have 
had  severe  adverse  effect  on  the  economy 
of  the  area — to  the  extent  that  it  has,  in 
the  past,  been  forced  to  call  upon  the 
Federal  Government  for  aid  under  var- 
ious Federal  programs  in  addition  to  the 
relief  frequently  sought  as  a  disaster 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  project  has  been 
divided  into  two  parts  because  of  the 
urgency  of  the  initial  phase.  Secretary 
Holum,  in  a  letter  to  the  Honorable 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  chairman.  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, dated  March  11,  1964.  stated: 

Problems  associated  with  negotiating  ex- 
changes to  firm  up  the  water  supply  for  ir- 
rigation of  Rexburg  Bench  l.-xnds  and  adjust- 
ing operations  to  accommodate  that  devel- 
opment may  take  some  time  to  solve,  and 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  Impede  devel- 
opments for  which  there  is  an  immediate 
present  need. 

All  of  the  above.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
makes  an  extremely  strong  case  for  an 
early  construction  start  on  the  Fremont 
Dam.  It  is  wanted,  it  is  needed,  and  it 
will  easily  pay  for  itself  In  50  years. 


Congressman  Pike  Reports  on  Isl 
Session,  89th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14,  1965 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  for  the  5th  consecutive  year 
to  make  this  annual  report  to  my  con- 
stituents of  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
t»ict  of  New  York  on  the  activities  of 
the  Congress  in  general,  and  of  their 
Congressman  in  particular,  during  the 
1st  session  of  the  8Pth  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Never,  ever  will  the  cry  be  raised  that 
this  has  been  a  do-nothing  Congress.  Its 
greatest  detractors  will  have  to  admit 
that  this  Congress  has  done  more  this 
year  than  any  Congress  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
the  cry  will  be  raised  that  this  has  been 
a  "do-too-much  Congress",  but  in  gen- 
eral I  believe  the  people  of  our  district 
will  approve  most  of  what  this  Congress 
has  done. 


First  of  all,  what  sort  of  district  do  we 
have?  It  remains  probably  the  fastest 
growing  area  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  the  1960 
census  the  First  Congressional  District, 
which  comprises  all  of  Suffolk  County 
except  the  towns  of  Huntington  and 
Babylon,  contained  a  population  of  398.- 
254  people.  By  May  of  1964  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  had  already  certified  to  me 
that  our  district  exceeded  500.000  people, 
and  the  latest  estimate  put  out  by  the 
Long  Island  Lighting  Co.— a  very  reliable 
source — shows  that  our  population  now 
exceeds  550.000,  so  it  Is  a  very  rapidly 
crowing  area. 

It  is  an  essentially  prosperous  area. 
We  have  survived  remarkably  well  the 
cutback  of  defense  employment  at  the 
Republic  A\iation  plant  largely  because 
of  an  equally  great  increase  in  defense 
employment  at  the  Gnunman  Aircraft  & 
Engineering  Corp.    We  remain  far  too 
much  tied  economically  to  the  mercurial 
defense  industries,  and  there  are  bound 
to  be  other  crises  In  the  future,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  those  manufacturers 
who  fail  to  diversify  their  production. 
As  a  district,   however,  we  are  widely 
and  healthily  diversified,  ranging  from 
large    defense    manufacturers    to     the 
farms  of  the  east  end  of  Long  Island. 
Our   recreation   business   continues   to 
grow,  and  our  potential  for  additional 
business  in  this  field  was  never  greater. 
We  have  rural,  suburban,  and  relatively 
urban    living.      Our    greatest    problem 
continues  to  be  that  of  planning  for  the 
future  in  such  a  manner  that  we  can 
preserve  the  way  of  life  which  has  made 
eastern  Long  Island  so  attractive  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  move  in  each 
year  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  89th  Congress  met  on  January  4. 
1963.  and  its  first  vote — that  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Speaker— showed  the  heavily 
Democratic  makeup  of  the  Congress  re- 
sulting from  the  landslide  by  which 
President  Johnson  carried  the  country 
in  November  1964.  The  vote  was  289  for 
the  Democratic  candidate.  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack;  139  for  the  new  Republican 
minority  leader,  Gerald  R.  Ford.  From 
that  start  on  the  first  day  of  the  session 
major  bills  have  been  considered  in 
committee,  debated  on  the  floor,  and 
passed  at  a  rate  never  exceeded  by  any 
Congress. 

The  first  major  controversial  issue  of 
the  year  came  on  the  new  .S840  million 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  the  Appa- 
lachian area,  which  was  passed  on  March 
3.  1965.  During  the  same  month  a  new 
program  for  Federal  controls  over  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  barbiturates  and 
amphetamines  was  passed;  a  new  Fed- 
eral program  of  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  was  pas.sed;  a  new 
Administration  on  Aging  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare was  established,  and  a  new  program 
for  the  joint  development  by  Federal  and 
State  governments  of  water  resources 
was  enacted. 

April  saw  the  extension  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act, 
and  on  April  8,  after  roughly  20  years  of 
debate  and  controversy,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  the  bill  providing 
hospital  care  for  the  elderly  through  the 


social  security  program,  and  a  voluntary 
health  insurance  program  by  the  lop- 
sided vote  of  313  to  115.  The  same  bill 
also  provided  broadened  coverage  and  in- 
creased payments  for  the  recipients  of 
social  security.  April  also  saw  the  pas- 
sage of  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding for  succession  in  cases  of  Presi- 
dential disability  and  the  passage  of  a 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Throughout  the  year  the  most  omi- 
nous note  was  the  undercurrent  of  na- 
tional concern  over  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
In  the  early  months  of  1965  the  situation 
was  deteriorating  on  the  military  front, 
and  the  government  at  Saigon  was  in- 
creasingly shaky.  Americans  were  con- 
fronted with  a  choice  of  letting  that 
small  nation,  which  had  been  fighting 
first  the  Japanese,  then  the  French,  and 
then  the  Vietcong  for  an  entire  genera- 
tion, fall  to  the  Communists,  or  to  bolster 
it  with  vastly  increased  American  aid  on 
three  fronts — military  aid,  economic  aid, 
and  American  military  manpower.  The 
decision  was  made  to  increase  American 
aid  dramatically,  and  on  May  5  the  House 
of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  408  to  7, 
passed  a  bill  providing  an  additional  $700 
million  for  American  military  operations 
in  southeast  Asia.  At  this  time,  the 
situation  in  that  area,  while  still  danger- 
ous and  deadly,  is  substantially  im- 
proved. 

During  the  same  month  we  passed  our 
annual  authorization  bill  for  the  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles  and  ships 
to  the  extent  of  over  $15  billion,  and  au- 
thorized over  $5  billion  for  the  operations 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  $2>^2  billion  for  the 
operations  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. May  was  the  month  of  large 
authorizations — in  addition  to  the  three 
above-mentioned  we  authorized  over  $3 
billion  for  foreign  aid  for  fiscal  1966.  and 
almost  $6  billion  for  the  operations  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  May 
was  also  the  month  in  which  the  House 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  further  con- 
struction of  health  research  facilities, 
and  for  additional  funds  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  cr-n-y  on  its  programs 
of  research,  involving  such  diseases  as 
cancer  and  heart. 

In  June  a  long-sought  program  reduc- 
ing or  eliminating  Federal  exci.se  taxes 
on   hundreds   of   items   as  common  as 
ladies"  cosmetics  and  handbags,  watches, 
jewelry  and  luggage  was  happily  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.    June 
also  saw  the  creation  of  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  the  passage  of  our  largest  ap- 
propriation bill  of  the  year— $45  billion 
out   of  an   annual  budget  of  approxi- 
mately $100  billion  to  operate  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  during  fiscal  1966. 
In  June  we  also  passed  legislation  ex- 
tending the  program  previously  admin- 
istered by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
and  passed  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of   1965,  a  highly  con- 
troversial measure  which  for  the  first 
time  included  a  program  of  Federal  rent 
subsidies,   which   the   New   York   Daily 
News,  in  a  reference  toward  medicare, 
referred  to  as  renticare. 

Five  days  after  the  Fourth  of  July  we 
passed  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
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banning  poll  taxes  in  an  effort  to  end 
the  last  discrimination  against  the  right 
of  any  citizen  to  vote. 

Peeling  brave,  we  passed  a  bill  requir- 
ing that  cigarette  packages  be  labeled  to 
inform  the  uninformed  that  their  con- 
tents might  be  hazardous  to  health;  and 
listening  to  the  outraged  cries  of  the  to- 
bacco people,  we  postponed  its  effective 
date  until  July  1,  1969.  We  took  note 
of  the  silver  shortage  by  providing  for 
new  dimes  and  quarters  to  be  made  with- 
out silver,  and  we  took  note  of  the  short- 
age of  pay  in  our  military  by  providing 
an  average  10.6  percent  pay  increase  for 
our  men  in  uniform.  We  authorized  al- 
most $2  billion  for  an  expanded  anti- 
poverty  program,  and  toward  the  end  of 
the  month  the  House  passed  another 
controversial  measure,  voting  to  repeal 
section  14(b)   of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

In  August  we  authorized  $3  billion 
of  aid  to  the  States  for  the  Interstate 
Highway  System,  and  a  $3.25  billion  pro- 
gram for  public  works  in  economically 
depressed  areas.  In  the  same  month  we 
passed  an  agriculture  bill  providing  a 
4-year  program  of  price  supports  for 
wheat,  cotton,  wool,  dairy  and  feed 
grains,  and  passed  a  major  measure 
liberalizing  the  immigration  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Early  in  the  year  the  majority  leader 
in  the  Senate,  Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
of  Montana,  had  predicted  confidently 
but  optimistically  that  Congress  would 
be  adjourned  by  Labor  Day.  Labor  Day 
and  the  entire  month  of  September,  how- 
ever, saw  Congress  still  grinding  out 
major  legislation  at  a  tremendous  pace. 
During  that  month  we  extended  for  3 
years  the  program  of  Federal  aid  for 
training  nurses  and  students  in  Public 
Health  fields.  We  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  conduct  a  $90 
million  research  project  for  high-speed 
ground  transportation  which  may  some 
day  be  of  tremendous  value  to  the 
bumper-to-bumper  club  on  western  Long 
Island's  highways.  We  established  a 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
and  increased  Federal  aid  for  the  con- 
struction of  municipal  sewage  treatment 
plants.  We  passed  our  annual  public 
works  bill  to  the  extent  of  $1,743,228,000 
and  passed  a  new  measure  Riving  to  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration  the  au- 
thority to  develop  water  supply  and  sew- 
a^-;  disposal  systems  in  rural  areas.  We 
went  through  agonies  on  the  question 
of  whether  to  grant  home  rule  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  wound  up  pass- 
ing a  bill  which  said  "maybe."  We  end- 
ed the  month  of  September  in  another 
di-play  of  raw  courage  by  voting  to  in- 
crea.se  the  compensation  of  all  Federal 
employees,  after  first  voting  to  eliminate 
Congressmen. 

October  found  us  still  hard  at  it.  We 
amended  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
in  order  to  provide  grants  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  medical  library  services  and 
facilities.  We  passed  a  bill  providing  for 
the  beautifiration  of  highways  con- 
structed with  Federal  funds  by  eliminat- 
ing billboards  and  screening  or  eliminat- 
ing junkyards  within  certain  distances 
of  such  highways.  We  will  hopefully 
^ind  up  the  session  in  the  near  future 


after  passing  the  act  establishing  quotas 
for  the  import  of  sugar  into  the  United 
States. 

It  has  been  a  fantastically  busy  year 
for  Congress.  We  have  had  as  of  this 
date  367  rollcalls.  Of  these  193  were 
votes,  and  174  simply  quorums.  I  missed 
eight  votes  and  nine  quorum  calls.  While 
this  constitutes  a  slippage  in  my  attend- 
ance record,  it  is  still  substantially  bet- 
ter than  average,  and  I  believe  that  the 
absences  were  justified.  It  has  been  a 
busy  year  for  your  Representative,  also. 
Six  out  of  eight  missed  votes  and  eight 
out  of  the  nine  missed  quorum  calls  came 
in  the  month  of  June,  when  I  was  desig- 
nated chairman  of  a  four-man  special 
subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  visit  the  fighting  areas  in 
Vietnam.  The  two  other  missed  votes 
came  when  Mrs.  Pike  was  in  the  hospital, 
and  the  other  missed  quorum  call  came 
when  the  Advisox-y  Committee  for  the 
Fire  Island  National  Seashore  was  being 
swom  in. 

The  trip  to  Vietnam  took  us  more  than 
halfway  around  the  world.  We  traveled 
2.150  miles  within  Vietnam  alone,  visit- 
ing all  of  the  major  combat  areas  and 
American  installations.  On  our  return 
we  filed  a  classified  report  which  I  like 
to  think  has  been  read  by  a  few  people. 
We  must  have  done  something  right,  for 
in  August  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  Honorable  L. 
Mendel  Rivers,  assigned  to  me  the  re- 
sponsibility of  heading  up  a  new  sub- 
committee to  investigate  the  adequacy  of 
the  air  support  which  has  been  provided 
for  our  ground  troops  in  Vietnam.  This 
special  subcommittee  consists  of  nine 
Members  of  Congress,  and  has  held  hear- 
ings over  the  past  month.  We  have 
heard  witnesses  ranging  from  the  en- 
listed men  who  have  served  on  the  ground 
in  Vietnam  and  who  have  called  for  air 
support,  through  the  pilots  who  pro- 
vided it,  through  the  military  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  planners  who  have 
been  developing  our  tactics  for  the  pres- 
ent and  are  developing  our  plans  for  the 
future,  and  we  wound  up  with  a  four-star 
Air  Force  general  who  has  overall  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Air  Force  in  this  im- 
portant field.  All  of  our  hearings  were 
held  behind  closed  doors.  I  can  only 
say  that  they  were  so  interesting  I  wish 
I  could  di.scuss  them. 

The  Special  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  the  second  ranking  mem- 
ber, conducted  several  investigations  and 
held  several  hearings  this  year— the  most 
noteworthy  of  which  involved  the  Aero- 
space Corp.  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Our 
report  on  the  waste  of  taxpayers'  money 
incurred  by  the  practices  of  this  corpora- 
tion received  national  coverage  includ- 
ing articles  in  both  Time  and  Newsweek 
magazines  and  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times,  and  has  already  resulted  in 
many  changes  in  the  operations  of  the 
corporation  which  will  save  the  taxpay- 
ers hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
This  Special  Investigating  Subcommittee 
has  now  been  assigned  the  job  of  check- 
ing on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our 
inventory  stockpile  of  military  goods  at 
bases  both  within  the  United  States  and 


all  around  the  world.  This  will  Involve 
a  trip  around  the  World  some  time  dur- 
ing the  period  after  Congress  adjourns, 
and  I  will  not  pretend  that  this  will  be  a 
duty  unmixed  with  pleasure.  I  concede 
that  I  am  looking  forward  to  it. 

During  the  Easter  recess,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  being  designated  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  U.S.  Congress  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
which  was  held  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  and 
Doris  and  I  joined  the  representatives 
and  the  wives  of  the  representatives  of 
the  legislative  bodies  of  some  70  different 
nations — both  from  the  Western  World 
and  from  the  Communist  world. 

On  the  personal  legislative  front  we 
were  successful  In  having  passed  a  bill  to 
supplement  last  year's  Fire  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore.  The  bill  which  I  spon- 
sored this  year  provided  for  the  addition 
of  the  611-acre  William  Floyd  Estate  to 
the  Fire  Island  National  Seashore.  The 
owners  of  the  estate  had  generously 
agreed  to  donate  it  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment retaining  a  25-year  lease  of  the 
property  and  the  bill  authorizing  this  ex- 
pansion of  the  Fire  Island  National  Sea- 
shore was  introduced  on  May  10,  cleared 
subcommittee,  full  committee.  House, 
Senate,  and  was  signed  by  the  President 
almost  as  soon  as  he  came  out  of  the 
ether  on  October  9. 

The  Federal  Government's  program  of 
erosion  control  on  the  south  shore  of 
Long  Island  is  proceeding  on  schedule. 
More  than  $5  million  has  been  appro- 
priated for  this  project.  More  than  $6 
million  has  been  made  available  for  the 
purchase  of  land  on  Fire  Island  and  for 
the  development  of  the  National  Sea- 
shore Park  and  dredging  operations 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government  have 
been  conducted  on  both  the  north  and 
south  shores  of  Long  Island. 

The  above  constitute  the  more  news- 
worthy activities  in  which  our  office  was 
engaged  this  year.  The  less  newsworthy 
but  perhaps  more  important  activities  of 
our  office  continued  to  be  the  handling  of 
as  many  as  200  individual  letters  and 
phone  calls  each  day  from  the  more  than 
half  million  residents  of  our  district.  My 
staff  of  five  full-time  secretaries  and  two 
part-time  assistants  was  kept  busy  try- 
ing to  help  thousands  of  individuals 
whose  problems  ranged  from  the  simple 
job  of  procuring  a  Government  publica- 
tion to  the  extremely  complicated  one  of 
trying  to  cut  through  redtape  in  order  to 
help  get  a  serviceman  home  from  over- 
seas for  a  visit  with  a  dying  parent.  We 
presently  have  24  young  men  from  the 
First  Congressional  District  attending 
West  Point,  Annapolis,  the  Air  Force 
Academy,  and  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academy,  and  we  have  already  com- 
menced the  processing  of  approximately 
100  applications  from  young  men  in  our 
district  who  wish  to  compete  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  academies  next  year. 

In  all  of  the  daily  cases  involving  prob- 
lems of  immigration,  student  loans,  de- 
layed mails,  social  security  benefits,  vet- 
erarfs'  pensions,  and  income  tax  refunds, 
I  have  been  greatly  aided  by  and  I  am 
deeply  indebted  to  a  dedicated  and  hard- 
working staff  whose  ingenuity  sometimes 
exceeds  my  own,  and  a  wife  and  three 
children  who  have  not  only  learned  not 
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to  act  surprised  on  those  rare  occfwions 
when  father  comes  home,  but  who  have 
also  become  quite  expert  at  keeping  com- 
plicated telephone  messages  straight. 

We  have  tried  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  our  district  through  weekly  radio 
broadcasts  over  eight  radio  stations  and 
a  weekly  newspaper  column  mailed  to 
every  newspaper  in  the  district,  and  we 
are  grateful  to  those  radio  stations  which 
have  broadcast  our  reports  and  to  those 
newspapers  which  have  printed  the  col- 


umn as  a  public  service.  We  have 
stopped  worrying  about  those  hardy  few 
papers  which  even  after  5  years  find  the 
prospect  of  carrying  a  weekly  column  by 
a  Democratic  Congressman  too  danger- 
ously subversive  to  contemplate.  Both 
broadcasts  and  columns  will  be  discon- 
tinued when  Congress  adjourns. 

While  I  have  generally  supported  the 
program  of  President  Johnson,  there 
have  been  frequent  occasions,  such  as  the 
$840  million  Appalachia  bill,  the  $5.7  bil- 


lion agriculture  appropriation  to  finance 
farm  subsidies,  the  $8.2  billion  housing 
and  rent  subsidy  program,  the  extension 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Agency,  and 
the  $3.25  billion  program  for  expanding 
the  Area  Redevelopment  and  Emergency 
Public  Works  programs,  when  I  felt  that 
we  had  gone  too  far  in  new  programs  and 
voted  "no." 

A  more  complete  voting  record  on  the 
major  issues  of  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  follows: 


Date 


IsBoe 


I9S5 
Jan.     4 
Jan.     4 
Jan.     4 
Jan.    26 

Fob.  9 
Fel).  17 
Feb.  25 
Mar.  3 
Mar.  10 
Miir.  -M 
Mar.  31 

Mar.  31 
Apr.  1 
Apr.  5 
Apr.  8 
Apr.  13 
Apr.  14 
Apr.  27 
Apr.  28 
May  3 
May  4 
May  S 
May  5 
May  6 
May  10 
May  20 
May  ?5 
May  26 
June  1 
June  2 
June  8 
June  9 
June  9 
June  23 
June  24 
June  28 
July  9 
July  13 
July  14 
July  20 
July  22 
July  26 
July  28 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  3 
Aug.    4 

Aug.    fi 

Aug.  10 
Aug.  1.' 
Aug.  16 

Aug.  Ifi 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  24 

Aug.  25 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  31 
Sept.    1 

Sept.  2 
Sept.  7 
Sept.  7 
Sept.  7 
Sept.  8 
Sept.  15 
Sept.  17 
Sept.  20 
Sept.  20 

Sept.  21 
Sept.  2-' 
Sept.  23 

Sept.  24 
Sept.  27 
Sep.  29 
Sep.  30 
Sep.  30 
Oct.  1 
Oct.  1 
Oct.  7 
Oct   13 


(Yea  276,  nay  149.). 


(Yea  300,  nay  82.). 


(Yea  383,  nay  0.). 


Vote 


Election  of  Speaker.    (McCormack  289;  Ford  138.)... 
nirect  Speaker  to  seat  Mississippi  Congressmen.€lect 

ReXm*irsuppL'enUliTp?oSt"onstorfc 

iigricultural  exports  to  l'nite<l  .\r:ib  Republic.     (Yea  JW.  nay  177.)  

Eliminate  requirement  Federal  Reserve  maintain  gold  certiflrate  reserves  of  not  less  than  25  percent  Of  deposits 

E\teii<i  Anns  Control  and  Dtsannainent  Agency,  1966-68.    (Yea  302,  nay  63.) ;„  "  ii; „i»-t 

Authorize  .*;im.n()0  for  investigation  expense.  House  Un-American  .Activities  Committee.    (Yea  360,  nay  29.) 

Authorize  $840,000.(100  to  aid  Appalachia.    (Yea  257.  nay  165.) .. . .- --- — 

Establish  Kideral  controls  ovrr  manufacturo  and  salt'  barbiturates  and  ampnetammes.    (Yea 40J,  nay  0.;_ — 

Improve  educational  Mualitv  .Nation's  elementary  and  secon.lary  schools.    (Yea  263,  nay  153.)   .       \--i:i'am^r"fv^'w. 

Establish  .Vdmini.'^tration  on  Aging  in  Oepartment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  help  older  persons  through  grants  to  States.    (Yea  396. 

nav  1.)  ■      ,  . 

Provide  a.s.'iistantv  to  States  to  develop  Federal-State  water  resouro's  development  programs 

Extend  .Man()ower  Development  ami  Training  Act  2  more  year'^.    (Yea395,nay0.)       

Provide  for  return  of  obsc'ne  mail  matter  through  I'.S.  i)ostal  srrvice.    (Yea  360.  nay  21.) -,.^-  ■•i.o VtV\ 

Provide  liospitid  care  for  tlie  aging  under  social  security,  and  volimtary  health  msiirance  program.    (YeadlS,  nay  lis.; 

Amend  constitution  providing  for  succession  in  cases  of  Presidential  disability.    (Yea  3^,  nay29.)... 

Authorize  $.■«  GOO  to  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  for  investigation  of  Ku  Klux  Klan.     (Yea  313.  nay  43.) 

Authorize  Inerease  in  U.S.  quota  in  international  Monetary  Fund.   (Yea  301.  nay  88.). -.-■-•^■■V"^;c;"7voo"«i""n;Vft^ 

EstablLsh  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  .\ct  to  abate  pollution  and  create  municipal  sewage  treatment  works.    (Yea  J«e,  nay  u.) 
Extend  health  service  programs  for  migrant  workers  and  communities.    (Yea  347.  nay  0-)--  ----,v-"---"-;-"--Vv---™------nV- 

Authorize  a-ssistence  in  initial  cost  of  professional  and  technical  personnel  for  community  mental  health  centers.    (Yea  389,  nay  0.).. 

Provide  additional  $700,000,000  for  American  military  operations  in  southeast  Asia.    (Yea  408.  Nay  7.).^^. 

Authorize  $15  303.400,000  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  ships  for  the  military  services.  (Yea  396,  nay  0.) 

Authorize  $5  is3,844,s.W  for  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  program.     (Yea  389jay  11.)..----. --- 

I'rovide  further  construction  of  health  research  facilities  and  research  funds  to  Public  Health  Service.    (Yea  334,  nay  4.) 

Authorize  $2  .V">5,.521 .000  for  .Atomic  Energy  Commi.ssion.    (Yea  352,  nay  1.) 

Authorize  $3..3fi7 .670.000  for  foreign  aid  in  fiscal  1966.    (Yea  249,  nay  148.) 

Appropriate  $6.717,N32,0OO  for  Department  of  Agriculture.    (Yea  354,  nay  41.)  .-- Vv"""iii";.V.^Vo""\ 

Amend  Fe<ieral  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  to  provide  further  for  prevention  of  accidents  In  coal  mines.    (Yea  336,  nay  *i.) 

Keduce  Ke<leral «  xcise  taxes  over  next  3  years,  resulting  in  their  elimination  by  1969.    (Yea  401,  nay  6.) 

Extend  Export  Control  Act  to  June  30,  1969.    (Yea  388,  nay  1.) - 

Increase  public  debt  limit  to  $3-'8,(XKl,000,000  through  June  30,  1966.     (Yea  '229,  nay  165.)..        ---..-.---.- ---- 

I'erinit  USI  \  to  sliow  lilni  about  lYesident  Keimedy  through  educational  and  commercial  media.    (Yea 311,  nay  76.) 

Appropriate  $45,188,244,000  to  Department  of  l;efense  for  fiscal  19«)*).    (Yea  407,  nay  0.) 

Extend  Ana  Ked«'vclopment  Act  for  2  months.    (Yea  2'24.  nay  167.).  -     ...      -..-. 

Provide  rent  supplements  for  moderate  income  family  housing;  extend  urban  renewal.    (Yea  245.  nay  1(39.) 

Voting  Kielits  Act  of  1965:  ban  on  use  of  poll  taxes.     (Yea  333,  nay  85.) - 

Require  cigarette  packages  be  labeled  hazardous  to  health.    (Yea  286,  nay  103.).... .-.— 

Provide  for  minting  of  dimes  an.l  quarters  without  silver;  half  dollars  40  percent  suver.    (Yea  256,  nay  161.) 

Provide  average  10.6  percent  pay  increase  for  the  military.    (Yea  410,  nay  0.) — - 

Authorl/e  $1,900,000,000  for  antipoverty  program.     (Yea  245,  nay  158.) - - 

Adopt  open  rule  for  floor  consideration  of  sec.  14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley  Act.    O'ea  248,  nay  171.) - - 

Repeal  sec.  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  permitting  State  ripht-to-work  laws.    (Yea  221.  nay  203.). ...-.-. -.-- 

.Authorize  apportionment  of  $3,000,000,000  to  States  in  fiscal  1967  for  Interstate  Highway  System.    (Yea  314,  nay  11.) 

Provide  Federal  supjwrt  for  training  programs  for  local  law  enforcement  personnel.    ( Y  ca  326,  nay  0.) --- - 

Incn-a.'te  p«'nsions  for  retired  Federal  cmployivs  and  their  survivors.    (Yea  396,  nay  0.) .  --    .- V'V:C"V'; Vi"'Vv'i:,l\:^r^y^W^,.V' 

A  nthorize  U.S.  agnvmcnt  to  changes  in  charters  of  International  Bank  for  Recon-struction  and  Development  and  the  International  Finance  Corpora- 
Extend  InTer*  s^Equ-ilization  Tax  E.xtension  Act  of  1965  to  July  31, 1967,  and  broaden  coverage  to  include  purchases  by  Americans  of  foreign  bonds. 

(Yea  393,  nay  1.) 

(Yea  246,  nay  138.) 

beyond  that  date.   (Yea 


Amend  Universal  .Militarv  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1951  making  it  crime  to  knowingly  destroy  or  mutilate  draft  card. 
F'itablush  5-vear  $3,250.00iiJ,000  program  of  grants  and  loans  for  public  works  to  aid  economically  depressed  areas.  (Yea  . 
d  dutv  on  certain  forms  of  nickel  until  July  1,  1967;  authorize  President  to  grant  extension  of  duty-free  treatment 


Susp«>nd 
ogjj  nay  4.S ) 

Establish  Federal  Boxing  Commission  with  broad  powers  over  professional  l>oxing.    fVea  346,  nay  4.) 

Establish  wli«< at,  cotton,  wool,  dairj-,  and  feed  grain  price  supports.     (Yea  221.  nay  172.)  -^  -■;■■---  -tV u{--- "„:,V'''„, 

Recommit  bill  to  appropriate  $1.223.1Sl,.'i00  supplemental  funds  for  manjiower  training,  elementary  and  secondary  education  activities,  recruitment 

of  agricultural  workers,  lieart  dist  :«*,  cani-er.  and  stroke  procrams     (Y'ca  139.  nay  2(>3.)  .    »    ,.     r^„,t^A  ctot„=      ,  Vn.,  qis  nnv  0^1  ^ 

Eliminate  national  ori^'ins  quota  system  and  set  new  general  priorities  for  admission  of  immigrants  to  the  United  states,    (.lea  6i»,  nay  wo.; 

Authorize  5-year  program  of  assistance  to  institutions  of  higher  education  and  students  in  attendance.    (Yea  3ft^.  nay  22.) ,— - 

Authorize  Federal  aid  to  public  elementarv  and  secondary  schools  aflected  by  major  disaster.    (Yea,  305,  nay  37.) 

Authorize  President  to  remove  tariff  duties  on  Canadian  automobiles  and  parts.    (Yea  280.  nay  113.).^- ..---..         -„,„    .  W„„i.k  fioVH. 

Extend  for  3  years  Federal  grants  for  construction  of  teaching  faciUties  for  training  health  personnel  and  loans  for  students  in  specified  health  helds. 

Authorize  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  conduct  $90,000,000  research  project  In  high-speed  ground  transportation.    (I'ea  317,  nay  24.) 

Authorize  $1,7M),062,000  for  construction  at  military  bases  at  home  and  abroad.     (Yea  347,  nay  0.) 

Raise  compensation  payments  to  veterans  with  service-connected  disabilities.    (Yea  348,  nay  0.) — 

Authorize  *1..S<X),000  for  Presidents  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement.    (Yea  339.  nay  0.) .— 

Appropriate  $3,285,000,000  for  foreign  assistance  and  $716,453,000  for  related  program.s.    (Yea  239.  nay  143.).. -.-- 

Recommit  bill  establishing  a  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities.    (Yea  128.  nay  251.)     (Later  passed  by  voice  vote.) 

Adopt  resolution  dismissing  challenge  to  1964  election  by  Mississippi  Freedom  Party.    (Yea  228,  nay  143.).... 

Authorize  $10,000  life  insurance  program  for  members  of  armed  services  on  active  duty.    C^  ea  3*32,  nay  0.) :—-u v;' 

.\dopt  resolution  expressing  sens»>  of  Hous.^  that  any  1  or  more  \N  estern  Hemisphere  countries  could  take  steps  to  forestall  or  combat  Communist 

Intervention  in  any  American  state  in  Western  Hemisphere.    (Y'ea  312,  nay  52.)  .„.„„„,„.^i„     /v«aQfiino«n\ 

Establish  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administrction, increase  grants  for  construction  of  municipal  sewage  treatmentw  orks.    (lea  jM.nayu. ; 

Authorize  construction  of  public  works,  erosion  control,  maintenance  of  rivers  and  harbors.    (Y'ea  207,nay  185.) ;    "; . '  ," 

Amend  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  by  providing  new  program  of  $55,000,000  annually  in  grants  to  develop  water  supply 

and  sewage  disposal  in  rural  areas.    (Yea  326,  nay  in.)  ,x,     .„.  ,s 

Control  air  pollution  and  authorize  $92,500,000  from  1966-69  for  research  m  disposal  of  solid  wastes.    (Yea  294,  nay  4.).^--- 

Discharge  Rules  Committee  from  further  consideration  of  home  rule  for  'he  District  of  Columbia.    (Yea  213,  na_y  l^-'    -     - 

Adopt  Sisk  substitute  to  home  rule  bill  providing  forelection  of  a  Charter  Board  and  referendum  by  residents.     (Y  ca  227,  nay  174.) 

.Amend  bill  providing  salary  Increase  of  Federal  employees,  to  exclude  pay  increase  to  Members  of  Congress.    (Y  ea  238,  nay  140.) — 

Authorize  salary  increase  for  Federal  employi-es.    (Y'ea  370,  nay  7.)...        --,Vi.-\V-Ji-v--,;.  V /v/-  ,«  „„,.'i-V\ "" 

Amend  conference  report  on  foreign  aid,  to  prohibit  aid  to  nations  Involved  in  commerce  with  North  \  ietnam.    (Yea  104,  nay  lit.) 

.Amend  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  grants  for  adequate  medical  library  services  and  facilities.    (Yea  296,  nay  3.) — 

Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965.     (Yea  245.  nay  138.) - - - 

Establish  sugar  quotas  for  domestic  and  foreign  producers.    (Yea  246,  nay  147.) - 


McCormack. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 
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Nay. 
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Johnson  Administration  Favors  Building 
Ships  in  Foreign  Yards 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14. 1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  ap- 
propriation bill  has  passed  the  House  and 
adjournment  is  at  hand.  In  the  lan- 
guage and  provisions  of  these  bills,  the 
Representatives  of  the  people,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution,  have  worked 
their  will  and  have  specified  how  and 
where    the    taxpayers'    money    wUl    be 

spent. 

However,  the  bureaucrats  in  the  agen- 
cies and  departments  of  Government 
have  ways  of  thwarting  the  will  of  Con- 
gress. One  of  these  is  to  withhold  infor- 
mation until  Congress  is  not  in  session 
and  then,  without  legislative  provisions 
to  the  contrary,  the  executive  branch  can 
do  what  it  wants. 

As  an  example,  today— the  very  day 
after  the  House  acted  on  its  final  appro- 
priation bill— the  word  is  out — the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  firming  up  its 
plan  to  award  a  $150  million  procure- 
ment order  to  England  for  naval  support- 
type  vessels.  According  to  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  a  program  has  been  approved 
by  the  Johnson  administration  for  ini- 
tial procurement  from  British  shipyards 
of  $46  million,  including  four  seagoing 
minesweepers  costing  $19  million  and  five 
tugs  to  cost  $8.2  million.  Later,  a  con- 
tract will  be  let  for  12  merchant-type 
ships,  for  cargo  transport. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  beyond  me  why  the 
administration  favors  building  ships 
abroad  when  we  know  our  shipyards  and 
skilled  workers  are  needed  for  national 
spcuritv 

Yet,  it  is  apparent  that  a  policy  is  being 
followed  to  reduce  U.S.  shipyards  to  a 
mere  nucleus.  Only  the  other  day,  a 
Department  of  Commerce  oflBclal  came 
up  with  a  recommendation  to  cut  our 
domestic  shipbuilding  program  and  elim- 
inate 20,000  jobs. 

In  the  Puget  Sound  area  In  the  State 
of  Washington,  we  have  one  Government 
yard  at  Bremerton  that  has  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  compete  costwlse 
with  any  other  shipyard  in  the  coimtry 
and  meet  time  schedules  with  the  high- 
est quality  of  work.  Filler  jobs  of  the 
type  being  contracted  to  England  are 
absolutely  essential  to  this  Bremerton 
yard,  if  costs  are  to  be  held  down  and 
a  balanced  workload  maintained. 

As  for  private  shipyards,  in  Seattle — 
not  to  mention  smaller  yards  in  other 
communities  in  the  area— we  have 
demonstrated  on  a  competitive  basis  that 
we  can  obtain  naval  contracts  and  In  this 
connection,  recently,  large  sums  have 
been  invested  in  increased  facilities.  In 
the  Seattle-Bremerton  area,  the  finest 
ships  in  the  world  are  built. 

Previously,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  protested 
secret  negotiations  with  the  British  to 
build  ships  abroad.  Now  that  Congress 
has  appropriated  the  money  and  is  go- 
ing home,  the  word  is  let  out. 


Mr.  Speaker,  America's  shipyards  and 
her  great  pool  of  skilled  workers  have 
always  built  the  finest  ships  in  the 
world.  What  justification  is  there  to 
depend  on  foreign  coimtrles  for  naval 
and  commercial  needs?  How  much 
money  do  we  save  when  American  work- 
men must  draw  unemployment  benefits? 

As  I  did  before,  I  protest  this  unwise 
and  unnecessary  policy  of  closing  down 
18  shipyards  in  the  United  States,  throw- 
ing Americans  out  of  work,  and  giving 
the  work  to  England — which  already  has 
a  stepped-up  shipbuilding  program  of 
her  own. 


Business  Should  Develop  Flying 
Peace  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14. 1965 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  order  to  bring  a  topic  of  importance 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
body,  I  would  like  to  take  the  liberty 
of  inserting  into  the  Record  the  remarks 
I  recently  made  to  the  convention  in  Los 
Angeles  of  the  National  Business  Avia- 
tion Association.  The  subject  of  my 
speech— a  private,  flying  peace  corps — is 
a  topic  that  should  interest  all  those  who 
are  concerned  with  strengthening  Ameri- 
ca's position  in  the  emerging  nations  of 
the  world. 

Hopefully,  our  way  of  life  can  become  a 
model  for  the  developing  coimtrles.  But. 
we  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  the 
American  way  to  foreign  peoples.  And 
what  better  way  is  there  to  accomplish 
this  goal  than  to  have  the  citizens  of  an- 
other country  meet  with  private  indi- 
viduals from  the  United  States  on  a  per- 
son-to-person basis? 

I  can  think  of  no  more  effective 
method— and  to  support  my  beliefs  I  have 
long  been  advocating  a  greater  effort  to 
implement  this  policy.  One  important 
way  to  do  so  is  to  interest  the  Nation's 
flying  businessmen  in  such  a  concept.  If 
those  qualified  pilots  who  serve  in  Amer- 
ica's overseas  businesses  will  support  and 
assist  the  private  Peace  Corps  theory,  the 
increased  mobility  through  flying  will 
greatly  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the 
private  citizens'  groups  that  are  already 
serving  our  Nation  in  foreign  countries 
and  perhaps  attract  more  groups  and 
businesses  into  the  field. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  was  very 
pleased  with  the  reception  my  speech  re- 
ceived from  such  a  knowledgeable  group 
of  business  aviation  leaders  and  felt  that 
I  should  bring  my  remarks  to  the  atten- 
tion of  interested  Members: 

Business  Shottld  Develop 

Flying  Peace  Corps 

(By  Congressman  Don  H.  Clausen,  before 

the  National  Business  Aviation  Association, 

Ambassador   Hotel,   Los   Angeles,   October 

12.  1965). 

The  Invitation  to  address  this  great  avia- 
tion organization  here  In  my  home  State  of 
California  Is  Indeed  very  much  appreciated. 


When  BlU  Lawton  called,  my  first  question 
was,  "What  phase  of  aviation  do  you  want 
me  to  dlsc\iss?"  Bill  replied,  "Don,  just  tell 
•em  what's  on  your  mind  and  how  Congress 
looks  at  business  aviation.  But  don't  speak 
for  more  than  20  to  25  minutes."  That's 
like  putting  a  muzzle  on  a  bulldog.  As  you 
all  know  too  well,  a  Congressman  Is  just 
"gettln*  airborne"  In  that  length  of  time. 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment 
to  recognize  the  splendid  safety  record  of 
business  aviation.  As  a  former  fixed  base 
operator,  I  know  the  value  of  training,  dis- 
cipline and  professionalism  In  aviation.  Bus- 
iness fiylng  success  stems  from  the  applica- 
tion of  these  points  to  aircraft  operations. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  Maj.  Gen.  Joe 
Caldera,  Flight  Safety  Foundation  president, 
wrote  recently,  "A  careful  analysis  of  general 
aviation  accident  statistics  has  resulted  In 
a  startling  conclusion — business  aviation 
pilots  are  900  times  safer  than  the  average 
private  pilot.  This  fact  Is  supported  by  fig- 
ures which  show  private  pilots  are  averaging 
39  accidents  per  100,000  flying  hours,  while 
business  aviation  pilots  average  less  than 
0.04  accidents  per  100.000  hoiirs  of  flying." 
We,  In  the  Congress,  salute  you  for  this  ex- 
traordinary display  of  professionalism  in  ova 
beloved  art  of  flying. 

While  I  plan  to  comment  further  on  what 
the  Congress  sees  In  business  aviation,  I  think 
it  might  be  appropriate  at  this  time  to  sug- 
gest  that  you  in  business  aviation  would  be 
well  advised  to  take  a  good  look  at  the  Con- 
gress. For  years,  many  of  you  have  ap- 
proached Capitol  Hill  In  support  of,  or  In 
opposition  to,  pending  legislation  affecting 
aviation.  You  probably  spent  hours  "Indoc- 
trinating" and.  In  some  cases,  "brainwash- 
ing" a  Congressman  who  had  never  flown. 

If  you  think  that  situation  still  exists — 
you're  in  for  a  real  surprise.  One  of  the 
most  refreshing  facts  of  political  life  In 
Washington  Is  the  growing  number  of  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  who  are  flyers  and 
are  familiar  with  all  phases  of  civil  avia- 
tion. John  Bell  Williams,  Bo  Callaway, 
Pete  Dominick,  Dick  Ichord,  Bob  Stafford, 
John  Davis.  Bob  Duncan,  Mo  Udall,  How- 
ard Cannon,  Hastings  Keith,  Teno  Ron- 
CALio,  Al  Quie,  Burt  Talcott,  Jim  Bbothill, 
Don  Rumsfeld,  Lud  Ashley,  and  myself — 
are  but  a  few  of  our  flying  Congressmen. 
The  Congressional  Flying  Club  was  formed 
to  further  extend  the  realm  of  flight  to 
Congressmen  and  their  staff  personnel. 

Recognition  of  this  new  element  reached 
Its  climax  during  the  flight  service  station 
crisis,  when  the  general  aviation  commu- 
nity appeared  In  Washington  to  oppose  the 
FAA  directive  to  close  42  stations.  As  Bill 
Lawton  said,  "We  didn't  have  to  explain  the 
■problem — we  found  Congressmen  who 
understood  the  situation  as  well  as  we  did. 
This  was  a  real  breath  of  fresh  air."  Of 
course,  you  realize  this  can  be  a  two-edged 
sword.  There  will  be  no  room  for  camou- 
flage or  smoke  screens  as  you  approach  the 
Congress  In  the  future  with  yoxir  requests. 
We  all  agree  that  aviation  will  beneflt 
greatly  with  this  Improved  understanding; 
I  further  believe  that  general  aviation  will 
receive  a  more  balanced  recognition  because 
all  of  these  Congressmen  are  active  partici- 
pants In  the  general  aviation  category. 

In  discxislng  aviation  problems  with  the 
FAA,  it  becomes  Increasingly  apparent  that 
they  appreciate  the  opportimlty  to  present 
their  objectives  and  programs  to  an  In- 
formed Congress.  Dave  Thomas,  the  head 
of  civil  aviation.  Is  highly  regarded  and  re- 
spected by  all  of  us  privileged  to  work  with 
him.  His  recent  letter  to  Chairman  Oren 
Harris,  of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committe,  advising  that  "ex- 
tensive consolidations  of  flight  service  sta- 
tions would  not  be  undertaken  at  this  time," 
was  very  well  received. 

Bob    Reynolds,    the    very   capable,    genial 
Judge    from    Texas     (who    succeeded    BlU 
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Schulte  as  head  of  General  Aviation),  and 
I  have  spent  many  hours  diseasing  the  navi- 
gation and  communications  requirements  of 
business  and  general  aviation  throughout  the 
country. 

With  business  taking  to  the  air  to  stay 
competitive,  it  becomes  increasingly  man- 
datory that  we  In  Government  provide  the 
latest  In  Nav-alds  to  Increase  safety  and  ad- 
ditionally to  improve  the  schedule  reliability 
for  all  airway  users.  For  a  long  time  I  have 
argued  for  more  flexible  criteria  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  navigation  and  communications 
facilities.  I  feel  strongly  that  we  need  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  terminal  VOR's,  ILS's, 
and  direction  finders,  in  addition  to  the 
"educated-eye-balls"  of  the  qualified  flight 
service  station  operator. 

Just  prior  to  his  leaving  the  FAA,  Jeeb 
Halaby  (for  whom  I  have  the  highest  regard) 
and  I  were  havlm:  one  of  our  frequent  dis- 
cussions relating  to  all  phases  of  aviation. 
On  this  occasion,  we  were  concentrating  on 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  the  Increased  traf- 
fic at  Dulles  and  Friendship,  but  more 
specifically,  the  increased  commuter  and 
general  aviation  traffic  at  National  Airport. 
I  offered  two  suggestions  to  Jeeb:  (1)  acti- 
vate Boiling  Field  for  general  aviation,  at 
ICLiEt  until  such  time  a.s  a  permanent  general 
aviation  access  could  be  provided;  (2)  con- 
sider buildint^  new  general  aviation  airstrips 
at  carefully  selected  -sites  contiguous  to  the 
circumferential  highway  (beltway)  that  en- 
circles Washington,  D.C. 

With  this  Integrated  transportation  com- 
plex contemplated  for  the  Nation's  Capital,  I 
would  hope  we  can  look  forward  to  an  exten- 
sion of  this  concept  throughout  the  cotin- 
try,  particularly  in  communities  located 
nenr  our  ^reat  Interstate  Highway  System. 
Close  coordination  in  land-\ise  planning  be- 
tween the  FAA.  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
the  State  Division  of  Highways,  and  local 
airport  sponsors  could  save  substantial  sums 
of  money  and  greatly  Improve  the  business 
aviation  access  to  communities. 

With  the  maximimi  in  Nav  and  landing 
aids,  we  can  expect  a  more  reliable  comple- 
tion of  schedule  for  business  aviation  and 
the  very  obvious  expan.slcn  of  business.  The 
broad  flexibility,  utility,  and  diversification 
of  business  aircraft,  with  the  steady  growth 
in  tvurbo-powered  and  piire  Jet,  suggests  no 
limit  to  the  growth  potential. 

The  American  population,  and  certainly 
American  business,  is  more  flexible  and  mo- 
bile than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  civili- 
zation. Those  who  fail  to  understand  busi- 
ness aviation  do  not  realize  that  productivity 
Increase  Is  essential  to  business  growth. 
Transportation  and  communication  for  mod- 
ern business  is  essential  to  achieve  this  pro- 
dvictivity. 

Our  expanding  aviation  industry  is  not 
without  competition  from  abroad.  Our  elec- 
tronics and  other  supporting  industries  also 
reflect  intcinatlor.al  competition.  This  com- 
petition, combined  with  the  high  productiv- 
ity of  .ill  American  business,  mer.ns  aviation 
Is  playing  an  increasingly  significant  role  In 
our  balance  of  trade. 

Before  discussing  the  International  bene- 
fits of  general  aviation,  I  would  like  to  touch 
briefly  on  its  relation  to  my  favorite  sub- 
ject— aviation  education. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  aviation  educa- 
tion Is  the  key  to  our  success.  Tiie  rapid- 
ly changing  international  situitlcn  will  re- 
quire a  mnximtim  acceptance  and  Implemen- 
tation of  creative  ideas,  as  we  adopt  the  in- 
evitable changes  in  our  foreitrn  policy — pol- 
icies that  will  reflect  the  more  trade,  less  aid 
piiilosophy. 

Our  young  people  must  be  prepared  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  diversified  use  of  aircraft  con- 
templated for  the  future — from  rotary  wing 
and  slow-flight  utility  aircraft  to  supersonic 
and  space  vehicles.  The  opp>ortunlties  are 
unlimited. 


One  need  only  read  the  daily  newspapers  or 
listen  to  television  to  determine  the  rapidly 
expanding  demands  for  an  aviation-oriented 
papulation.  The  domestic  use  of  commer- 
cial and  general  aviation  type  aircraft,  ag- 
ricultural planes,  all  phases  of  military  avia- 
tion, the  supersonic,  the  newly  created  air- 
mobile divisions  in  Vietnam  to  combat  the 
guerrilla  warfare  techniques  of  the  elusive 
Vietcong,  the  latest  in  space  vehicle  devel- 
opments and  Interplanetary  explorations — 
dramatically  point  to  a  maximum  American 
conunltment,  as  we  seek  advancement  of  our 
aviation  and  space  technology. 

For  many  years,  I  have  advocated  the  In- 
clusion of  aviation  education  and  flight 
training  as  part  of  our  vocational  education 
programs  in  the  schools  of  America.  In 
my  hometown  of  Crescent  City.  Calif.,  work- 
ing with  educators,  we  established  such 
a  program  over  15  years  ago.  We  saw  what 
could  be  done  to  motivate  yoxmg  men  and 
women  to  improve  their  education,  as  well 
as  pursue  a  career  In  aviation  or  supple- 
ment other  careers  with  the  mobility  of 
aviation. 

I  am  of  the  view  that  a  broader  exposure 
to  aviation  education  at  the  earliest  possible 
age  would  pay  great  dividends  in  later  years. 
Yovir  elected  representatives  in  Govern- 
ment are  dependent  upon  an  informed 
public  opinion  for  direction.  Many  of  the 
aviation  advances  we  seek  will  not  be  forth- 
coming unless  John  Q.  Citizen  is  aviation 
oriented. 

In  addition  to  textbooks,  I  would  like  to 
see  an  inexpensive  fligiit  simulator  developed 
for  placement  and  use  in  the  grade  school 
classrooms  of  the  country.  A  more  sophis- 
ticated simulator  could  be  made  available  to 
the  high  scliool  and  college  level  student. 
For  tliose  students  that  demonstrate  an 
average-to-above  aptitude,  the  ne.xt  step 
would  be  flight  training  in  aircraft  or 
gliders. 

With  the  increasing  demands  and  oppor- 
tunities for  aviation-oriented  men  and  wom- 
en, it  seems  only  logical  that  this  foun- 
dation in  aviation  education  would  serve 
many  purposes  in  our  rapidly  changing  do- 
mestic and  international  society. 

If  your  great  organization  (NBAA)  feels 
inclined  to  endorse  this  program,  we  would 
welcome  any  suggestions  or  assistance  to 
put  it  Into  practice. 

Returning  now  to  the  international  bene- 
fits of  business  aviation — frankly,  I  feel  that 
aviation  can  and  will  open  up  new  countries 
just  as  canals,  rallrords,  and  highways 
opened  our  Nation  to  the  development  of 
ccmmcrce.  Many  emerging  nations  will  go 
directly  from  the  oxcart  to  the  turbine  and 
let  age.  Tho?e  businessmen  who  understand 
the  utilitarian  value  of  aviation  will  un- 
doubtedly do  better  In  the  newer  nations 
than  the  earthbound  entrepreneurs. 

However,  just  as  I  stressed  the  great  im- 
portance of  providing  ndequate  communica- 
tions and  nr.vi^at'-on  aids  h'^re  in  the  States, 
It  will  become  Increasingly  important  to 
have  similar  aids  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and.  ultimately,  the  entire 
world. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  in  this  room 
are  famiiinr  with  the  expanding  interna- 
tional rcl-"  of  Amerlcrn  business.  Few  peo- 
p'e.  however.  re.Tli7e  the  extent  of  the  tech- 
nical cooperation  and  other  aid  rendered  to 
foreign  nations  by  private  organizations. 
For  decades,  American  business  concerns 
have  been  helping  less  developed  countries 
advance  economically.  Hous-ing  has  been 
provided,  disease  controlled,  local  people 
trained  to  ute  modern  machinery,  and  other 
steps  taken  to  permit  increased  indus- 
trialization. Most  of  this  activity  has  oc- 
curred witliout  fanfare  or  publicity. 

Essentially,  there  arc  four  groups  from 
which  private  foreign  aid  programs  may 
spring:   (1)  private  investment.  (2)  founda- 


tions, (3)  religious  groups,  and  (4)  voluntary 
agencies.  Many  organizations  within  these 
groups  have  been  quietly  carrying  on  the 
type  of  activity  proposed  for  our  much- 
publicized  Peace  Corps. 

This  brings  us  to  the  challenge  of  our 
time — a  challenge  that  you  in  the  business 
aircraft  community  are  best  equipped  to  ac- 
cept. The  world  needs  an  expansion  of  the 
Private  Flying  Peace  Corps  concept.  In  1963. 
during  the  Peace  Corps  debate,  I  said — and 
I  quote:  "In  addition  to  current  programs.  I 
want  to  recommend  vigorously  that  the 
leaders  of  our  private  enterprise  system 
recognize  a  new  responsibility  of  providing 
for  our  security.  They  must  take  the  lead 
In  projecting  an  ideological  offensive  truly 
representative  of  our  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem— It  is  they  who  are  the  most  qualified  to 
lead." 

In  September  of  this  year,  Roger  Blough, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  United  States 
Steel,  was  quoted  in  a  headline,  "Blough 
Urges  Business  To  Head  Peace  Quest."  He 
told  a  conference  of  international  Industrial 
leaders  that  mutual  economic  interest  could 
be  the  most  effective  bond  for  peace.  The 
cornerstone  of  such  a  bond,  he  said,  would 
be  the  multination  corporations  that  have 
extended  their  operations  and  their  plants 
beyond  their  home  borders. 

Gentlemen,  who  is  better  equipped  to 
formulate  and  expand  the  private  fiying 
peace  corps  concept?  This  is  the  challenge 
that  you  must  accept.  Again,  it  is  you  who 
are  the  most  qualified  to  lead. 

In  George  Haddaway's  June  issue  of  Flight 
magazine,  he  carried  a  magnificent  article, 
"Miracle  in  the  Desert,"  which  told  of  how 
Sister  Therese,  the  flying  nun.  and  Brother 
Mike  Stlmac  of  the  United  Missionary  Air 
Training  and  Transport  operation  in  Kenya, 
were  carrying  out  medical  missionary  work 
in  one  of  the  world's  most  remote  and  ne- 
glected areas.  Since  1955,  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  work  with,  on  a  limited  basis,  the 
Sevenih-day  Adventlst  International  Mis- 
sionary program.  Currently,  they  are  ex- 
panding their  aviation  operations  through- 
out the  world.  Their  flight  training  center 
at  Pacific  Union  College  in  my  district  not 
only  trains  medical  missionaries  to  fly.  but 
will  ultimately  develop  "flying  teams"  of 
dedicated  missionary  volunteers  equipped  to 
assist  their  foreign  brethren  in  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  medicine,  education,  theology, 
et  cetera.  This,  again,  can  be  appropriately 
identified  as  a  flying  private  peace  corps. 
Tliere  are  many  other  programs  established 
by  other  denominat'ons,  carrying  out  this 
concent  without  fanfare  and  publicity. 

Many  in  this  room,  I  am  sure,  share  my 
concern  for  the  problems  throughout  the 
world.  With  each  passing  day.  a  new  crisis 
unfolds.  While  we  evaluate  cur  overall  for- 
eign policy,  I  can  only  conclude  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  future  must  include 
a  declaration  of  national  policy  to  "win  the 
cold  war"  and  a  program  to  cnrry  us  to  vic- 
tory. I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  must 
develop  an  effective  economic,  technological, 
and  psychological  offense — in  addition  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  superior  military  defense 
postiire. 

We  shudder  at  the  thought  of  a  nuclear 
war  in  terms  of  human  and  economic  waste. 
The  avoid.Tnce  of  a  nuclear  showdown  re- 
quires us  to  s»ek  other  ways  in  which  to 
prevail  in  the  face  of  ccmmTmism.  To  para- 
phrase the  expert  on  communism,  Clause- 
witz,  "A  cold  war  is  but  an  extension  of  a 
hot  war  by  other  means."  Therefore,  we, 
too,  must  develop  "other  means,"  which  take 
a  variety  of  forms,  to  counter  this  new  threat 
to  our  security. 

When  they  say,  "Which  way  America?" 
I  am  convinced  the  business  aviation  com- 
munity will  provide  the  leadership  in  de- 
veloping these  "other  means"  that  put  to  use 
the  most  advanced  tools  available  In  the 
fields  of  communication  and  transportation. 
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You  in  business  aviation  are  uniquely 
qualified  to  lead  this  airborne  peace  offensive. 

As  flyers,  we  can  expedite  the  export  of 
American  knowledge  and  know-how  by  sim- 
ply demonstrating  to  others  throughout  the 
world  that  which  we  have  applied  success- 
fully at  home.  As  Americans,  we  can  help 
other  Nations  provide  opportunities  based 
on  freedom,  dignity,  and  justice  for  all  man- 
kind. 

Let's  put  "wings  on  Americanlsm^." 


Tree  Capital  of  the  Soath,  Taylor  County, 
Fla. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLORID.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14, 1965 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  a  proclamation  by 
the  Honorable  Haydon  Burns,  Governor 
of  Florida,  proclaiming  Taylor  County, 
Fla.,  as  the  "Tree  Capital  of  the  South." 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
tremendous  importance  of  timber  and  its 
related  industries  to  the  economy  of  this 
Nation;  in  fact  it  is  one  of  the  five  major 
industries  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  hard  to  visualize,  as  we  see  an  in- 
dividual tree,  that  this  one  item  is  a 
basic  cornerstone  of  the  economy  of  this 
Nation.  The  landowner  is  the  first  in  a 
long  line  of  Americans  who  derive  all  or 
part  of  their  incomes  from  timber. 

The  multitude  of  wood  products  and 
lumber  runs  into  the  thousands. 

It  is  therefore  with  justifiable  pride 
that  I  join  with  Governor  Burns  in  as- 
serting our  claim  that  Taylor  County, 
an  area  which  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent in  the  Congress,  is  the  "Tree  Capital 
of  the  South." 

This  afternoon  on  the  steps  of  the  capi- 
tol  of  Florida.  Governor  Burns  took  a 
branding  iron  to  affix  his  signature  to 
a  proclamation  which  had  been  inscribed 
on  a  huge  cross  section  of  a  cypress  tree. 
It  reads: 

Whereas  official  forest  statistics  prove  Tay- 
lor County,  Fla.,  throtighout  history  has  been 
a  world  leader  In  tree  production,  and  now 
leads  the  South  in  wood  harvested  and  leads 
the  South  in  reforestation,  I  hereby  proclaim 
Tavlor  County.  Fla.,  the  Tree  Capital  of  the 
South. 

This  is  no  idle  boast. 

As  far  back  as  the  1700's,  Taylor 
County  began  harvesting  its  vast  acreages 
of  virgin  timber.  Through  the  years  this 
harvesting  accelerated,  as  Taylor  County 
is  situated  in  the  heartland  of  America's 
virgin  timber. 

Hai-vesting  hit  a  peak  in  the  early 
part  of  tliis  century  \iath  the  construc- 
tion of  the  largest  cypress  sa\\TTiill  in  the 
world,  the  Burton  Swartz  Co.,  still  in 
operation  as  the  Lee-Tidewater  Cypress 
Co.,  and  the  huge  Brooks-Scanlon  saw- 
mill, which  was  to  become  the  largest 
sawmill  ever  to  operate  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  sawmill  town  of  Carbur  sprang 
up,  and  was  the  largest  sawmill  town  in 
the  world. 


When  these  early  timber  companies 
cut  out  the  virgin  forests,  many  believed 
Taylor  County  would  dwindle  away,  btit 
forward  thinking  men  began  reforesta- 
tion even  as  the  last  vestiges  of  the  vir- 
gin stands  were  cut  away.  Their  efforts 
have  borne  fruit. 

Our  area  is  noted  for  its  rapid  rate  of 
growth  of  timber  and  just  over  a  decade 
ago.  Buckeye  Cellulose  Corp.  established 
its  huge  plant  near  Perry,  and  today 
after  five  major  expansions,  is  one  of  the 
three  largest  dissolving  pulp  producers 
in  America. 

Lee-Tidewater  Cypress  Co.  is  today 
expanding  into  a  completely  new  plant, 
and  employs  hundreds  of  people. 

Cooperation  between  the  pulp  and 
timber  industry  has  brought  a  resur- 
gence of  the  lumber  industry  in  the  coun- 
ty, and  today  five  major  mills  are  operat- 
ing there. 

Taylor  County  has  nearly  a  billion 
board  feet  of  standing  timber;  and  wood 
harvesting  in  the  county  last  year  ex- 
ceeded 340,000  cords  of  wood.  Looking 
to  the  future,  Taylor  County  has  been 
the  leading  tree  planting  county  in  our 
State,  having  planted  over  87  million 
seedlings  since  1928,  with  thousands  of 
acres  reforested  with  direct  seeding. 

This  past  year  alone,  Taylor  County 
planted  GVa  million  seedlings. 

Taylor  County  has  more  tree  farm 
acreage  than  any  other  county  in  the 
State;  in  fact,  one  of  every  12  tree  farm 
acres  in  Florida  is  located  in  Taylor 
County. 

This  is  the  basis  for  our  claim. 
Each  year.  Perry  is  the  site  for  a  great 
pine  tree  festival  which  pays  tribute  to 
the  second  largest  industry  in  our 
State — timber — producing  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  income  annually. 

I  take  pride  in  being  able  to  present 
just  a  portion  of  the  story  of  Taylor 
County  to  the  Congress.  Men  looking 
to  the  future,  where  we  will  need  an  ever 
increasing  amount  of  wood  for  a  grow- 
ing Nation,  are  scientifically  conserving 
this  priceless  natural  resource  in  the 
Taylor  County  area. 

I  pay  tribute  to  them  and  salute  the 
people  of  Perry  and  Taylor  County,  and 
join  with  them  in  making  claim  to  the 
title  that  Taylor  County  is  truly  the 
"Tree  Capital  of  the  South." 


Of  perhaps  equal  significance  to  the 
American  people,  however,  are  the  re- 
cently announced  figures  indicating  the 
remarkable  success  of  the  company's  cost 
reduction  program.  The  serious  efforts 
devoted  to  this  objective  throughout  the 
entire  organization  have  resulted  in  a 
net  cost  reduction  of  over  $10  million 
in  fiscal  year  1965,  nearly  double  the 
figiu-e  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

Beyond  the  managerial  capability  and 
operational  efficiency  which  this  substan- 
tial reduction  clearly  illustrates,  the  fl.g- 
ure  most  importantly  represents  a  simi- 
lar cost  savings  to  the  company's  gov- 
ernmental and  commercial  customers. 
As  a  tribute  to  these  outstanding  efforts, 
the  Collins  program  has  been  cited  for 
particular  recognition  by  James  E.  Webb, 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  and  the 
company  has  received  the  personal  com- 
mendation of  President  Lyndon  John- 
son. 

The  success  of  these  endeavors  is  de- 
pendent upon  both  the  initiative  and 
leadership  of  management  and  the  in- 
terest and  full  participation  of  all  the 
firm's  employees.  This  aggressive  pro- 
gram and  its  proud  results  are  one  more 
notable  reason  why  Collins  Radio  has 
risen  to  a  position  of  leadership  in  the 
electronics  industry. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  call  these 
worthy  accomplishments  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  and  I  know  they 
join  with  me  in  support  of  these  con- 
tinued efforts  by  the  Collins  Radio  Co. 
to  promote  greater  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy in  production,  to  insure  maximum 
value  to  its  customers,  and  to  contribute 
positively  to  our  Nation's  industrial 
strength.     

Bine  Key  Honor  Fraternity  Address  of 
Senator  Richard  B.  Russell 


Culver  Salutes  Collins  Radio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14. 1965 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
Second  District  of  Iowa  are  extremely 
proud  of  the  achievements  of  the  Collins 
Radio  Co.  In  the  space  field,  for  exam- 
ple, Collins  has  participated  as  the  prin- 
cipal communications  supplier  for  all 
manned  space  programs  to  date,  and, 
in  fact,  every  American  voice  which  we 
have  heard  transmitted  from  our  space 
vehicles  has  been  on  Collins  equipment. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14, 1965 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  fine  remarks  made  by  Senator  Rich- 
ard B.  Russell  at  the  homecoming  ban- 
quet of  the  Blue  Key  Honor  Fraternity 
at  the  University  of  Georgia,  in  Athens, 
on  Friday,  October  8.  The  occasion  was 
organized  by  Tucker  Dorsey,  general 
chairman  of  the  banquet  committee,  and 
Franklin  Freeman,  president  of  Blue 
Key  Honor  Fraternity: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell,  or 
Georgia.  Before  Blite  Key  Honor  Frater- 
nitt  at  the  university  of  georgia,  ath- 
ENS, October  8,  1965 

Athens  in  autumn  mxist  evoke  moments  of 
nostalgia  for  all  of  us  who  love  the  univer- 
sity and  who  look  back  upon  oiu-  days  here 
as  among  the  happiest  of  our  lives. 

Even  before  the  days  of  discotheques  and 
the  time  when  everyone  Is  go-go  or  trying  to 
get  where  the  action  is,  life  around  the  arch 
was  not  too  hard  to  take.  The  Charleston 
of  yesteryear  may  have  given  way  to  the  frug 
and  the  watusl,  but  we  still  thrill  at  the  toll 
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of  the  chapel  bell  and  at  the  rending  of  a 
Georgia  yell.  Isn't  It  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate that  this  fall  we  have  good  reason  to 
expect  the  chapel  bell  to  be  tolled  much  more 
often  than  It  has  In  the  last  decade? 

I  can  tell  you  as  one  Bulldog  rooter  that 
for  the  past  three  Saturdays  the  bell  has 
been  heard  all  the  way  to  Washington — last 
Saturday  In  particular.  There  are,  I  am 
sure,  quite  a  few  public  officials  in  Georgia 
tonight  who  are  glad  that  Vince  Dooly  Is  not 
riinning  for  office. 

As  undergraduates,  many  of  us  Indulged  in 
Walter  Mitty-like  vignettes  of  the  future  In 
which  we  were  the  central  figure  in  a  tri- 
umphant retiom  to  the  scene  of  our  student 
pranks.  Each  of  us  might  have  a  different 
definition  of  a  trliimphant  return,  but  I  as- 
sure you,  it  Is  highly  pleasing  to  me  to  re- 
turn tonight  under  the  auspices  of  Blue  Key, 
a  fraternity  that  emphasizes  service  and 
progress. 

Campus  organizations  come  and  go.  lead- 
ers change,  and  forms  of  student  activity  are 
altered.  But  as  long  as  I  have  known  any- 
thing about  Georgia,  Blue  Key's  reputation 
and  contributions  have  been  outstanding.  I 
am  flattered  by  your  invitation  and  honored 
by  your  award. 

I  have  always  held  a  deep  and  abiding  In- 
terest for  the  university — my  alma  mater — 
and  for  all  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning  throughout  Georgia. 

It  Is  an  article  of  my  faith  that  the  destiny 
of  our  beloved  State — the  hopes  and  dreams 
for  a  beckoning  tomorrow — lie  largely  in  the 
hands  of  our  colleges  and  universities.  For 
It  Is  these  citadels  of  learning  that  bear  the 
challenging  responsibility  for  molding  and 
developing  Georgia's  greatest  resource — ovu: 
young  men  and  women. 

In  looking  back  on  my  tenure  as  Governor 
of  Georgia.  I  believe  the  most  enduring  ac- 
complishment of  my  administration  was  the 
reorganization  of  the  then  autonomous  State 
colleges  into  a  unified  university  system 
under  the  board  of  regents.  This  reorgani- 
zation laid  the  foundation  for  what  I  truly 
believe  stands  today  as  one  of  the  foremost 
university  systems  in  the  Nation. 

During  my  years  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
continued  to  labor  and  to  fight  for  the  cause 
of  higher  education  in  Georgia.  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  of  the  Federal  research  proj- 
ects and  facilities  that  I  have  been  able  to 
help  channel  to  this  and  other  campuses 
over  the  State.  These  research  efforts  serve 
both  to  augment  our  existing  academic  assets 
and  to  open  the  doors  to  new  opportunities 
to  all  our  people. 

t  must  say,  however,  that  I  share  the  feel- 
ing that  has  been  expressed  by  Dr.  Ader- 
hold  and  others  that  the  South  has  not  par- 
ticipated to  the  extent  it  should  in  Federally 
financed  university  research.  There  are  a 
number  of  reasons  advanced  to  try  to  ex- 
plain this,  but  none  of  them  are  satisfactory 
to  me.  I  believe  that  it  not  only  is  right  and 
Just  but  in  the  national  Interest  for  the 
South  to  share  fully  and  fairly  in  the  re- 
search pie. 

I  can  assure  this  audience — and  I  can  as- 
sure those  in  Washington  who  determine 
the  disposition  of  the  research  money — that 
I  will  overlook  no  opportunity  to  advance 
Georgia's  interest  in  this  regard  as  vigor- 
ously as  I  know  how. 

The  session  of  Congress  now  drawing  to  a 
close  undoxibtedly  will  become  famous— or 
perhaps  infamous  to  some — for  many  acts 
of  commission  or  omission.  But  I  believe 
in  the  Judgment  of  history  the  passage  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  will  rank  as  the 
most  significant  college-aid  legislation  to 
come  from  Congress  in  the  last  century. 

My  vote  for  this  bill  gave  me  as  much 
pride  and  satisfaction  as  any  I  have  cast  in 
a  long  time.  The  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  authorized  almost  7.000  college 
scholarships  for  deserving  Georgia  students 
during  the   first   year   alone.     The   number 


undoubtedly  will  be  increased  In  subsequent 
years.  In  addition,  the  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  new  program  to  guarantee  college  loans 
to  many  other  students. 

The  scholarships  and  the  guaranteed  loans 
this  legislation  provides  will  carry  tis  further 
toward  the  objective  of  having  a  student's 
intellect  and  ability — not  the  income  of  his 
parents — become  the  test  of  college  admis- 
sion. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  features  of 
the  bill  that  provide  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  students,  improve  library  and  other 
plant  facilities,  and  create  teaching  fellow- 
ships to  further  postgraduate  study.  All 
told.  Georgia  stands  to  receive  a  minimum  of 
$12  million  the  first  year  if  the  bill  becomes 
law — which  I  believe  it  will. 

Even  without  this  most  recent  assist  to 
college  education,  you  have  only  to  compare 
registration  figures  and  to  observe  expand- 
ing classroom  and  dormitory  facilities  at 
Athens  and  elsewhere  to  know  that  in  quan- 
tity, at  least,  much  has  been  accomplished. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  state  that 
in  the  1970'6  a  bachelor's  degree  will  be  no 
more  distinguishing  than  a  high  school  di- 
ploma was  in  the  1930's.  I  would  express  a 
word  of  caution  to  those  who  might  look 
upon  a  college  education  as  merely  a  pre- 
requisite to  employment  and  a  multiplier  of 
lifetime  earnings.  For  In  filling  Jobs  or  in 
making  promotions  in  the  future,  the  choice 
for  employers  more  and  more  will  be  among 
many  college  graduates,  instead  of  between 
a  college  graduate  and  a  high  school  gradu- 
ate. 

This  brings  me  to  one  of  the  points  I  hope 
to  make  in  these  brief  comments. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  education  and  training.  We 
need  plenty  of  both;  the  price  of  our  at- 
tempts to  encourage  young  people  to  aspire 
to  a  college  education  may  be  the  creation 
of  a  false  Impression  that  those  who  make 
their  living  in  the  trades  or  providing  serv- 
ices are  barred  from  a  full,  productive  and 
happy  life.  Here,  I  think  we  might  profit 
from  a  healthy  dose  of  the  pride  that  our 
friends  in  Evu-ope  feel  in  pursuing  the  same 
vocation  their  forefathers  have  followed  for 
generations. 

I  believe  there  is  a  good  deal  more  to 
education  than  spending  4  years  in  class 
and  in  having  a  good  memory  at  examina- 
tion time. 

Discipline  and  training  contribute  to  edu- 
cation, to  be  sure.  But  the  essence  of  edu- 
cation In  its  true  sense  is  the  stimulation 
of  creative  mental  activity — the  kind  that 
applies  the  experience  of  other  civilizations 
in  seeking  new  answers  and  novel  solutions 
to  today's  complex  problems.  In  a  sense, 
the  mark  of  a  truly  educated  man  should 
be  as  much  an  analytical  attitude  and  an 
inquiring  state  of  mind  as  a  dexterity  to 
apply  a  discipline  uncritically. 

The  size  of  today's  student  bodies  im- 
mensely complicates  the  problem  of  real 
teaching.  My  observations  are  those  of  only 
an  interested  layman,  not  a  professional  edu- 
cator. But  I  fear  we  have  not  yet  foxind 
the  means  for  identifying,  adequately  recog- 
nizing, and  paying  those  really  skilled  in 
teaching.  Until  we  do.  many  of  the  most 
competent  teachers  will,  for  reasons  of  eco- 
nomic necessity,  continue  to  be  lost  to  re- 
search, consulting,  publishing,  administra- 
tion, and  other  more  remunerative  pvu-sults. 

Having  dwelt  for  perhaps  too  long  on 
weighty  imponderables,  may  I  turn  for  a 
moment  to  another  consequence  of  mass 
higher   education. 

The  traditional,  and  we  hope,  vanishing 
worry  over  whether  the  money  Is  available  to 
finance  a  college  education  Is  being  suc- 
ceeded by  a  concern  over  whether  a  person 
can  gain  admission  to  the  college  of  his 
choice  or,  indeed,  to  any  college. 

Young  students  and  their  parents  neces- 
sarily become  preoccupied  with  grades,  tran- 


scripts, aptitude  results,  and  college  board 
tests. 

Even  after  admission  academic  pressures 
persist.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood 
on  this  point  and  I  fear  that  my  comments 
might  easily  be  misconstrued,  but  I  strongly 
feel  that  going  to  college  should  be  fun  and 
I  earnestly  hope  that  those  of  you  enrolled 
here  today  may  look  back  upon  your  under- 
graduate days  with  as  much  pleasure  as 
graduates  of  earlier  days. 

I  feel  confident  that  this  is  true  and  I 
am  equally  confident  that  when  you  graduate 
you  will  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  much 
richer  educational  experience  than  has  been' 
afforded  in  the  past.  .' 

Within  the  last  year  we  have  observed  on 
many  campuses  defiance  and  demonstra- 
tions. The  causes  of  this  student  anarchy 
have  been  attributed  to  many  factors,  in- 
cluding the  loss  of  personal  identification 
In  large  student  bodies  and  a  reaction  to 
the  academic  pressures  I  mentioned  earlier. 

It  is  essential  that  students  retain  a  status 
as  human  beings  and  not  become  a  program 
card  for  a  computer  of  the  type  we  are 
warned  not  to  fold,  spindle,  or  mutilate. 
That,  of  course.  Is  one  of  those  objectives 
that  it  is  easier  to  recognize  than  to  achieve. 

I  am  sure  Bill  Tate  continues  to  have  a 
few  problems  now  and  then,  but  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  that  there  have  been  no  re- 
ported insurrections  in  Athens.  This  is  a 
tribute  to  the  university  officials,  to  the 
quality  of  our  students,  to  the  parents  of 
these  students,  and  to  such  responsible 
campus  organizations  as  Blue  Key. 

I  thank  you  again  for  your  invitation  and 
for  the  pleasiu-e  of  being  with  you  tonight. 


Frank  S.  Sowa's  50  Years  of  Service  to 
Community  and  Humanity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14, 1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  1915  Frank  S.  Sowa  began  teaching 
naturalization  classes  and  for  half  a  cen- 
tury he  has  been  a  vital  force  in  helping 
men  and  women  to  prepare  for  and  enter 
into  the  richness  of  American  citizen- 
ship. It  was  timely  and  fitting  that  a 
great  banquet  honoring  his  50  years  of 
unselfish  service  to  his  fellow  man,  his 
community,  and  his  church  should  have 
been  held  at  Steve's  Hall.  13200  South 
Baltimore  Avenue,  Chicago,  at  the  time 
when  we  in  the  Congress  were  putting 
the  finishing  touches  on  the  new  immi- 
gration and  naturalization  law.  Our 
country  owes  much  to  men  and  women 
like  Professor  and  Mrs.  Sowa.  who  dur- 
ing the  many  long  years  have  kept  lighted 
the  lamps  of  our  democracy. 

On  display  at  this  memorable  testi- 
monial dinner  was  a  scrapbook  1  foot 
thick  with  clippings  on  the  countless  ac- 
complishments of  this  remarkable  man 
in  civic,  social,  religious,  educational, 
naturalization,  and  philanthropic  work. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  will  be  of  In- 
terest to  my  colleagues  and  certainly  of 
inspirational  value  to  know  how  com- 
pletely their  fellow  Americans  residing 
in  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent respect  and  do  honor  to  one  who 
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has  served  them  in  the  spirit  of  self- 
abrogation,  and  for  the  betterment  of  all 
in  the  community. 

Professor  Sowa  resides  with  his  wife  at 
13412  South  Brandon  Avenue,  Chicago. 
They  have  two  daughters,  Frances  G., 
an  assistant  State's  attorney  for  Cook 
County,  and  Bernadine  P.,  secretary  in 
the  county  treasurer's  oflBce. 

The  day  of  the  banquet  the  Sowa  fam- 
ily, parents  and  daughters,  attended  the 
noon  mass  at  St.  Florian's  Church, 
where  the  Reverend  Father  Chester 
Konsowski,  who  performed  the  marriage 
29  years  ago,  is  still  active  in  the  min- 
istry of  the  parish. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Dienes,  director  of  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  of  America,  was 
the  mistress  of  ceremonies.  Tiurning  to 
the  guest  of  honor  at  one  time  she 
asked: 

Is  there  anything  needed  for  the  com- 
munity and  humanity  that  you  did  not  at- 
tend to? 

Then  added: 

In  all  my  life  I  have  not  yet  met  your 
equal. 

Father  Kuntz  of  St.  Florian's  Parish 
of  Hegewisch  delivered  the  invocation 
and  speakers  included  State  Senator 
Daniel  Dougherty,  Representative  Hen- 
ry Lenard,  Alderman  Lupo,  Mayor 
Blackburn  of  Burnham,  and  James  Pan- 
agas,  president  of  the  Hegewisch  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Messages  were  re- 
ceived from  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson, 
Governor  Kemer,  Mayor  Daley,  Senator 
Douglas,  Judge  Augustine  Bowe,  Dr. 
Shephn  Lisowski,  secretary  of  the  Polish- 
American  Organization  of  Illinois, 
Prank  A.  Drilling,  grand  knight  of  Gen- 
eral Pulaski  Council,  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, Francis  J.  Kapera,  commander  of 
the  Polish  Legion  of  American  Veterans 
in  Illinois,  and  many  others. 

Accordionist  Walter  Lenckos  and 
Drummer  Gene  Bokowy  furnished  excel- 
lent music. 

Prof.  Frank  S.  Sowa  attended  Henry 
Clay  School,  St.  Florian's  Elementary 
School  of  Hegewisch.  St.  Victor's  College, 
and  Chicago  Law  School.  He  holds  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  of  law,  master  of 
law,  doctor  of  civil  law,  and  doctor  of 
international  law. 

On  August  1,  1933,  when  Mr.  Sowa 
was  apE>ointed  registrar  of  the  seminar 
department.  Dr.  Amabel  A.  Anderson, 
president  of  the  board  of  Chicago  Law 
School,  appointed  Mr.  Sowa  as  an  in- 
structor to  teach  the  following:  radio 
law.  movie  law,  automobile  law,  avia- 
tion law,  patent  and  copyright  law,  the 
development  of  Roman  and  Hebrew  law, 
insurance  law,  international  law,  traf- 
fic law,  and  other  extremely  interesting 
and  instructive  subjects  as  indicated  on 
page  17  of  the  Chicago  Law  School  Bul- 
letin, graduate  classes,  1933-34,  14  East 
Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111.  He  ac- 
cepted and  conducted  classes. 

He  still  retains  the  letter  dated  June 
3,  1915,  from  Flora  V.  Renaud.  principal 
of  Henry  Clay  Elementary  School,  ac- 
knowledging the  fact  that  Mr.  Sowa  had 
opened  classes  on  June  2,  1915,  as  per  the 
request  of  the  president  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education,  Jacob  Lorb,  and  the 
superintendent    of    schools,    John    D. 


Shoop,  and  was  teaching  the  elder  peo- 
ple and  the  parents  of  the  school  chil- 
dren, reading,  writing,  and  language. 
He  continued  to  teach  these  classes  dur- 
ing the  evening  until  June  2,  1925.  He 
also  has  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  him 
on  July  22, 1919.  reporting  to  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  on 
the  completion  of  the  first  evening 
classes  started  by  request  of  the  Bureau 
on  December  2,  1918.  From  that  date 
on,  Mr.  Sowa  has  taught  naturalization 
in  many  places,  including  the  Chicago 
Law  School. 

Mr.  Sowa  currently  is:  President,  Fed- 
eration of  Lodges  of  Hegewisch  and 
Calumet  Regions;  chairman,  Hegewisch 
Committee,  Council  34,  Polish  National 
Alliance;  teacher  of  reading,  writing, 
naturalization  for  over  55  years,  and 
presently  chairman,  swimming  pool 
committee,  Hegewisch  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; chairman,  library  committee, 
Hegewisch  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
chairman,  education  committee,  Hege- 
wisch Chamber  of  Commerce;  chairman, 
welfare  and  industrial  committee  of 
Hegewisch  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
chairman,  Wolf  Lake  Committee,  Hege- 
wisch Chamber  of  Commerce;  deputy  in 
the  claim  department  of  Cook  County 
Treasurer's  OflBce;  chairman,  executive 
committee.  Club  Limanowa;  alternate 
director  of  Chicago  Polish  Home  As- 
sociation; president,  Sowa  Realty  Co.; 
fire  insurance  broker;  real  estate  broker; 
member,  St.  Adalbert  Lodge,  No.  272, 
Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union;  member, 
Sons  of  Liberty  Lodge,  No.  624,  PoUrfi 
National  Alliance ;  member.  General  Pu- 
laski Council,  No.  3323,  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus; chairman,  conference  for  recre- 
ation center. 

His  past  services  include:  President 
and  treasurer.  South  Suburban  Currency 
Exchange,  Inc.;  president,  Hegewisch 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  president,  Cal- 
umet Airport  Association;  manager. 
Wood  Cabinet  Shop  and  Invalid  Chair 
Department,  Betz  Co.  of  Hammond, 
Ind.;  chairman.  Draft  Board  93,  Second 
World  War;  secretary  to  Master  Me- 
chanic Lake,  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  in 
charge  of  11  departments.  First  World 
War;  coremaker,  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co., 
1917;  minute  clerk  to  judge  in  chan- 
cery law,  jury  and  nonjury  cases  of 
superior  court  for  over  25  years;  regis- 
trar, seminar  department,  Chicago  Law 
School;  member,  Chicago  Airport  Com- 
mission; member.  South  Side  TraflBc 
Commission;  adjuster,  St.  Florian 
Building  &  Loan  Association,  1928;  as- 
sistant treasurer,  Illinois  Savings  &  Loan 
Association;  chairman,  Hegewisch  Rec- 
reation Committee,  1938,  by  mayoral 
appointment;  adjuster,  Peden,  Kahn  & 
Murphy  law  firm;  Hegewisch  chairman. 
Red  Cross,  three  times;  subchalrman, 
executive  committee,  Century  of  Prog- 
ress World's  Fair,  1933;  assistant  to 
chief  clerk,  psychopathic  hospital; 
water  tester,  79th  Street  water  filtration 
plant. 

What  he  has  accomplished:  Mr.  Sowa 
has  spearheaded  or  been  connected  with, 
as  chairman  or  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, which  accomplished  the  following 
Improvements:  Mann  Park  fieldhouse, 
1934;      Chicago      Vocational      School; 


all  South  Chicago  high  schools;  opening 
of  streets  of  South  Chicago,  87th,  100th, 
103d,  et  cetera.  Streets;  lecturer  and  pro- 
moter, Calumet  Harbor;  obtained  South 
Chicago  library,  with  Mrs.  Mary  Camp- 
bell of  the  South  Chicago  Committee 
Center, 

Obtained  Hedgewisch  branch  of  Chi- 
cago public  library;  extended  buses  to 
130th  Street  and  Exchange;  obtained 
street  lights  for  Avalon  Trails ;  Wolf  Lake 
Beach  established  through  contributions 
of  the  members  of  the  Hegewisch  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce;  Liberty  ship  construc- 
tion at  130th  Street  bridge  and  Calumet 
River;  saved  Wolf  Lake;  Hegewisch 
streets  repaved  at  no  cost  to  taxpayers; 
also  cement  sidewalks,  no  charge  to  pub- 
lic (1931) ;  obtained  600  jobs  on  WPA  for 
Hegewisch  residents;  lights  and  ice- 
skating  shelter  in  Mann  Park;  and  him- 
dreds  oi  other  improvements  throughout 
the  Calumet  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  man  and  this 
the  partial  story  of  his  accomplishments. 
I  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  beginning  of 
these  remarks:  Our  country  owes  much 
to  such  men  as  Frank  S.  Sowa. 


U.S.  Frigate  "Constellation'' 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14, 1965 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  September  29.  I  introduced  HJR. 
11329.  My  bill  would  make  a  national 
shrine  of  the  U.S.  frigate  Constellation, 
now  berthed  in  Baltimore  Harbor.  This 
ship  served  the  Navy  with  distinction 
from  its  launching  in  1797  until  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War.  It  has  the  longed 
record  of  total  service  of  any  U.S.  war- 
ship. In  1953  it  was  rescued  from  ob- 
livion by  a  group  of  Baltimore  citizens 
who  began  its  restoration.  In  view  of 
the  Constellation's  great  record  of  serv- 
ice, and  the  unique  place  It  holds  in  the 
history  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  I  believe  that 
the  U.S.  Government  should  complete 
their  work  by  oflBcially  making  the  ship 
a  national  shrine.  I  am  proud  to  in- 
clude in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
long  proud  history  of  this  U.S,  frigate, 
made  and  launched  in  Baltimore: 
U.S.  Feigate  "Constellation" 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in 
1782  our  new  Nation  disbanded  its  Armed 
Forces,  and  America  enjoyed  a  growing  pros- 
perity based  on  foreign  trade.  Our  mer- 
chant ships  carried  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  across  the  seven  seas,  but  without 
men  of  war  to  protect  them  they  were  de- 
fenseless. The  corsairs  of  the  Barbary 
States  of  north  Africa  began  to  attack  our 
ships  and  hold  American  seamen  for  ran- 
som. By  1794  over  100  American  sailors  had 
been  held  in  prisons  of  the  Baurbary  States. 
In  1794  Congress  passed  a  blU  authorizing 
the  construction  of  six  frigates  to  protect 
American  rights  and  property,  and  President 
George  Washington  signed  it  into  law. 

Work  on  the  six  frigates  began  but  only 
three  were  finished  In  time  to  see  immediate 
action.    They  were:  Constellation  of  36  guns 
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and  United  States  and  Constitution  of  44 
guns  each.  Constellation  was  built  by  David 
Stodder  in  Baltimore,  Md..  and  launched  Sep- 
tember 7,  1797.  She  sailed  June  26,  1798.  the 
first  to  put  to  sea  of  the  original  three  ships 
built  for  the  U.S.  Navy. 

By  the  time  Constellation  was  on  the  high 
seas  a  peace  treaty  had  been  signed  with  the 
Barbary  States.  However.  French  privateers 
and  men-of-war  were  now  attacking  our 
ships,  particularly  In  the  West  Indies.  Capt. 
Thomas  Truxtun.  who  had  commanded  sev- 
eral American  ships  during  the  Revolution 
was  given  command  of  Constellation  and 
ordered  to  the  Caribbean.  Truxtun  was  a 
hard  driving  but  fair  and  highly  capable 
officer.  He  put  his  new  ship  in  fighting  trim 
rmd  drilled  his  crew  until  they  were  an 
efficient  fighting  team.  When  the  ship  ar- 
rived on  station  In  January  1799  they  were 
ready  and  eager  to  meet  the  enemy. 

At  noon  on  February  9.  1799,  a  sail  was 
sighted  off  the  island  of  Nevis,  and  Constella- 
tion closed,  with  crew  at  battle  stations. 
The  ship  was  the  Frigate  L'lnsurgente.  one  of 
the  finest  and  fastest  of  the  French  ficet.  In 
Just  over  1  hour  from  the  time  of  the  first 
broadside.  Constellation  had  battered  her 
opponent  into  helpless  surrender.  This  was 
the  first  Important  U.S.  Navy  victory  over  an 
enemy  man-of-war  on  the  high  seas.  Captain 
Truxtun  and  Constellation  were  toasted  from 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  This 
decisive  victory  raised  the  morale  of  the 
American  people  and  gave  them  a  new  sense 
of  pride  and  purpose. 

In  February  1800.  1  year  after  the  victory 
over  L'lnsurgente.  Constellation,  and  Trux- 
tun won  America's  second  great  naval  victory. 
This  battle  also  took  place  in  the  West  Indies 
against  a  larger  ship  of  the  French  Fleet,  La 
Vengeance.  The  savage  battle  raged  for 
some  5  hours,  with  Constellation,  now 
mounting  38  guns,  matching  and  outshootlng 
the  52  guns  of  La  Vengeance.  The  French 
ship  finally  escaped  Into  the  night,  brutally 
beaten  and  barely  afioat. 

Constellation's  victories  over  L'lnsur- 
gente and  La  Vengeance  served  notice 
to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
would  defend  her  honor  and  freedom  at 
all  costs.  Earlier,  on  June  18.  1798.  just 
8  days  before  Constellation  had  put  to 
sea  for  the  first  time.  Congressman 
Harper  had  proposed  his  now  famous 
toast.  "Millions  for  defense — not  1  cent 
for  tribute.'"  Constellation  had  given 
mcamns  and  substance  to  those  words. 

While  the  victories  of  Truxtun  and  Con- 
stellation were  most  important,  yet  together 
they  made  another,  even  greater,  contribu- 
tion to  the  infant  U.S.  Navy.  This  was  the 
system  of  conduct,  discipline,  gunnery,  sig- 
nals, and  naval  operations  put  into  effect  by 
Truxtun  while  in  command  of  Constellation. 
His  system  set  a  pattern  of  success  and  effi- 
ciency that  Is  the  basis  of  U.S.  naval  pro- 
cedure to  this  dr.y.  Some  measure  of  Trtix- 
tun's  true  stature  as  ?  naval  genius  may  be 
understood  by  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the 
officers  who  achieved  distinction  In  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  the  next  30  years  had  ser\'ed  under 
Truxtun.  many  of  them  on  Constellation. 

By  1800,  Truxtun  had  left  his  beloved  ship, 
but  Trxixtun  discipline  and  Truxtun  tradi- 
tion had  started  Constellation  on  one  of  the 
great  sagas  of  the  sea.  A  part  of  that  saga 
w.is  the  legendary  speed  of  Constellation 
which  earned  her  the  name  "Yankee  Race 
Horse."  Truxtun  attributed  much  of  this 
great  speed  to  Stodder's  design  which  intro- 
duced the  shr.rp  bow  lines  Into  warship  archi- 
tecture. These  lines  were  later  to  be  one  of 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  fa- 
mous Baltimore  Clippers. 

Alexander  Murray  of  Chestertown,  Md., 
succeeded  Triixtun  in  command  of  Constel- 
lation. Captain  Murray  sailed  to  the  Medi- 
terranean in  the  spring  of  1802.  Joining  the 


American  squadron  In  a  war  which  sought  to 
eliminate  depredations  on  American  mer- 
chant ships  and  seamen  by  warships  of  the 
Barbary  States.  Constellation  assisted  in 
the  blockade  of  Tripoli,  where  she  sank  two 
gunboats  and  put  an  Arab  cavalry  contin- 
gent to  rout,  protected  American  merchant 
shipping  from  Barbary  cruisers  through- 
out the  Mediterranean,  and  evacuated  Ma- 
rines and  diplomats  from  Derne  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  victorious  and  remarkable 
fieet-shore  operations  which  culminated  In 
peace  terms  with  all  the  Barbary  powers^by 
August  1805. 

Returning  home  In  November  1805.  Con- 
stellation was  in  ordinary  at  Washington 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812,  at 
which  time  she  was  dispatched  to  Hampton 
Roads.  Va.  There,  blockaded  by  an  Imposing 
British  Fleet,  Constellation  stationed  herself 
between  the  enemy  and  an  American  fort 
on  Craney  Island,  where  she  thwarted  every 
British  attempt  to  destroy  her  and  the  fort. 
Her  armed  boats  twice  detected  and  spread 
the  alarm  to  foil  British  Fleet  boat  expedi- 
tions: and.  on  June  22,  1813.  her  batteries, 
together  with  gunfire  from  Craney  Island, 
sank  three  British  Fleet  boats.  Of  the  700- 
man  invasion  force.  90  were  killed  or 
wounded  and  43  others  taken  prisoner  before 
the  British  turned  back. 

The  Treaty  of  Ghent  was  ratified  In  Decem- 
ber 1814.  bringing  our  second  war  with  Eng- 
land to  a  clo.se  as  Constellation  faced  renewal 
of  naval  action  against  the  Barbary  States, 
which  had  taken  advantage  of  the  conflict 
to  renew  piratical  attacks  against  American 
shipping.  In  the  Mediterranean  squadron 
of  Stephen  Decatur  she  Joined  four  other 
ships  in  the  capture  of  the  48-gT.m  Algerian 
frigate  Mashuda  In  June  1815.  then  took  part 
in  demonstrations  of  U.S.  Navy  strength 
which  enabled  Decatur  to  extract  treaties  of 
peace  with  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  Con- 
stellation remained  to  enforce  these  treaties 
until  late  1817. 

Constellation  protected  the  rights  of 
American  seamen  off  South  America  from 
1819-1821,  and  was  Instrumental  In  estab- 
lishing the  favorable  trade  relations  in  that 
quarter  before  entering  the  Pacific  to  guard 
American  merchantmen  from  belligerents 
during  the  revolt  of  Peru  against  Spanish 
rule.  After  helping  drive  the  last  of  the 
pirates  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  In  1825-26. 
she  carried  our  new  ministers  to  England 
and  France  In  1831.  Constellation  then 
Joined  the  Mediterranean  squadron  for 
nearly  4  years  duty  that  Included  the  en- 
forcement of  Indemnity  payments  for  per- 
vious depredation  against  merchantmen  by 
piratical  ships  of  Naples.  In  October  1835 
she  sailed  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  assist 
In  crushing  the  Seminole  Indian  uprising 
In  Florida,  landing  shore  parties  to  relieve 
Army  garrisons  and  sending  her  boats  on 
amphibious  expeditions.  She  then  cruised 
with  the  West  Indian  squadron  until  1838. 
serving  much  of  this  time  as  flagship  of 
Commodore  Alexander  J.  Dallas. 

The  decade  of  the  1840's  saw  Constellation 
circumnavigate  the  globe.  Sailing  from  Bos- 
ton on  December  9,  1840.  she  proceeded  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro  to  serve  on  Brazil  Station 
until  February  1841,  when  she  became  flag- 
ship to  Commodore  Lawrence  Kearney  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  East  Indian  Squad- 
ron. Already  a  revered  symbol  of  American 
naval  greatness,  Consellation  now  added 
bright  new  laurels.  She  left  Rio  on  March 
8  for  her  new  station  where  she  watched 
over  American  Interests  during  the  Opium 
War  and  maintained  great  vigilance  and 
activity  along  the  Malayan  and  China  coasts 
as  far  as  the  Philippines,  to  prevent  the 
smuggling  of  opium  by  ships  under  the  U.S. 
maritime  flag.  As  flagship  of  the  East  Indian 
Squadron,  Constellation  became  the  first 
U.S.  shlp-of-war  to  enter  the  Inland  waters 
of  China  on  April  13,  1842,  when  she  passed 
both  bars  of  the  Canton  River  and  anchored 
at    Whampoa    among   the    merchant    ships. 


Learning  of  a  commercial  treaty  between 
China  and  Great  Britain.  Commodore 
Kearny,  with  great  diplomatic  skill,  urged 
upon  the  Chinese  Government  the  granting 
of  equal  privileges  to  American  citizens.  His 
success  in  Constellation  opened  Chinese  ports 
to  American  shipping  and  led  to  our  first 
commercial  treaty  with  China  in  1845. 

The  team  of  Kearny  and  Constellation 
wrote  another  significant  chapter  of  Ameri- 
can history  while  returning  home  through 
Pacific  waters.  Leaving  China  on  May  22, 
1843,  they  arrived  at  Oahu  on  July  6  to 
learn  that  King  Kamehameha  III  had  made 
a  provisional  cession  of  the  Sandwich 
(Hawaiian)  Islands  to  the  Captain  of  the 
British  warship  H.M.S.  Caryfoot.  A  strong 
protest  by  Commodore  Kearny  to  the  King 
and  subsequent  British  disavowal  of  the  Im- 
peading  annexation  restored  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  native  rule.  (A  little  more  than 
a  century  later  these  Islands  became  the 
50th  State  of  the  Union  and  Constellation 
was  still  afloat  to  welcome  the  event.  The 
Islands  had  been  annexed  by  the  United 
States  on  July  7,  1898,  and  established  as 
a  territory  on  June  14,  1900)  Constellation 
embarked  Commodore  T.  ap  Catesby  Jones 
at  Valpariso,  thence  by  way  of  Callao,  the 
Straights  of  Magellan  and  Rio  de  Janeiro 
to  Norfolk,  where  she  terminated  her  world 
cruise  on  April  30.  1844.  She  had  been  ab- 
sent from  the  United  States  3  years,  4 
months,  and  22  days  and  had  sailed,  by 
log,  58,000  miles  In  492  days  at  sea. 

Mr.  SpKjaker,  from  1845  to  1852  Con- 
stellction  was  in  ordinary  at  Norfolk,  Va. 
From  1853  to  1855.  the  ship  was  rebuilt, 
an  operation  which  included  the  addi- 
tion of  12  feet  to  her  length  and  changed 
her  rate  to  a  22 -gun  sloop  of  war. 

She  left  Norfolk  in  August  1855  to  serve 
with  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  and 
returned  in  June  1858,  having  logged 
29,227  miles.  After  guarding  American 
merchantmen  from  unlawful  search  in 
waters  oflf  Cuba,  she  was  decommis- 
sioned in  August  1858. 

The  split  between  North  and  South 
widened  until  a  clash  seemed  inevitable. 
One  of  the  main  issues  was  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  It  was  this  issue  that  brought 
Constellation  into  the  conflict. 

Placed  back  in  service  in  June  1859,  she 
became  flagship  of  the  African  Squadron 
to  assist  in  breaking  up  the  slave  trade. 
In  the  following  three  years  she  made 
prizes  of  three  slave  ships  and  liberated 
nearly  a  thousand  slaves,  who  were 
transported  to  freedom  in  Monrovia.  The 
Civil  War  brought  her  home  in  Septem- 
ber 1861,  but  she  was  soon  dispatched  to 
the  Mediterranean,  where  she  watched 
over  Uiiion  merchant  ships,  guarding 
them  from  possible  attack  by  Confed- 
erate cruisers  and  helping  in  the  block- 
ade of  Raphael  Semme's  Confederate 
raider  Sumter  at  Gibraltar.  She  re- 
turned to  Hampton  Roads  by  way  of  the 
Gulf  Coast  Blockading  Squadron  in  May 
1864,  then  began  a  new  career  as  receiv- 
ing and  training  ship,  taking  time  out 
now  and  again  for  special  missions. 

The  Civil  War  ended  the  era  of  billow- 
ing canvas  and  wooden  ships  as  the 
steamship  came  into  its  own.  The  thrill- 
ing sight  of  a  cloud  of  canvas  skimming 
the  horizon  became  just  a  memory  as 
more  and  more  wooden  hulks  of  once 
proud  ships  were  permitted  to  rot  on  the 
beach.  These  is  no  place  for  sentiment 
in  naval  records,  but  it  must  have  been 
great  respect  and  admiration  that  saved 
Constellation  from  the  fate  of  other  sail- 
ing ships  of  the  time. 
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In  1871,  the  Navy  returned  the  old 
veteran  to  active  duty  as  a  training  ship 
at  the  Naval  Academy.  During  the 
peaceful,  happy  years  of  her  duty  at 
Annapolis  many  of  America's  future  ad- 
mirals trained  on  her  ancient  decks. 
Twenty  years  passed  on  training  duty 
before  Constellation  resumed  her  diplo- 
matic mission.  Most  important  during 
this  period  was  the  part  she  played  in 
transporting  food  to  the  starving  people 
of  Ireland  during  the  terrible  famine  of 
1880.  Thus  to  millions  of  people,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  U.S.  frigate 
Constellation  had  come  to  represent  the 
United  States  of  America  in  war  and 
peace. 

In  1894,  Constellation  went  to  New- 
port, R.I.,  on  training  duty  once  again. 
In  1914,  she  returned  to  Baltimore,  to 
take  part  in  the  Star-Spangled  Banner 
Centennial  Celebration  and,  in  1926, 
cruised  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  the 
Sesquicentennial  Celebration  of  Amer- 
ican Independence. 

In  the  dark  days  of  1940,  the  memory 
of  Constellation's  glory  was  dimmed  by 
the  clouds  of  war  in  Europe.  She  lay 
berthed  at  Newport,  neglected  and  al- 
most forgotten.  In  those  crucial  early 
days  of  World  War  II,  German  subma- 
rines roamed  the  Atlantic  in  wolf  packs 
like  the  Barbary  Pirates  of  old.  One  of 
the  men  who  knew  and  loved  Constella- 
tion recalled  that  the  American  Navy's 
record  of  freedom  and  valor  on  the  high 
seas  started  with  this  great  ship.  Per- 
haps the  American  people  could  again 
draw  on  those  same  resources  of  deter- 
mination and  bravery  in  this  new  hour  of 
trial.  That  man  who  remembered  was 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
In  a  dramatic  revival  of  naval  tradition. 
President  Roosevelt  ordered  the  143- 
year-old  ship  Constellation  back  into 
commission  as  flagship  of  the  U.S.  Atlan- 
tic Fleet. 

The  record  of  America's  grand  old 
champion  of  freedom  is  astounding.  No 
other  ship  has  amassed  such  a  continu- 
ous record  of  participation  in  so  many 
historic  and  significant  events  over  so 
great  a  period  of  time.  Even  in  its 
present  condition,  this  historic  old  ship 
inspires  every  visitor  with  the  majesty 
and  meaning  of  our  past.  Future  gen- 
erations will  draw  the  same   sense  of 


strength,  dignity  and  determination 
from  the  Constellation  as  did  our  fore- 
fathers. As  an  oflScial  national  historic 
shrine,  the  U.S.  frigate  Constellation  is 
an  eloquent  symbol  of  American  liberty. 
She  must  be  preserved. 

IN    THE    NAME    OF    FREE3>OM RESTOR.\TION 

PROGRAM 

In  1953,  it  appeared  that  the  U.S.  frig- 
ate Constellation,  then  berthed  in  Bos- 
ton, would  be  completely  destroyed  by 
the  cumulative  ravages  of  time  coupled 
with  a  lack  of  Federal  funds  to  preserve 
the  old  ship. 

The  members  of  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner  Flag  House  Association  of  Balti- 
more, a  patriotic,  nonprofit  organization 
determined  to  protect  and  preserve  this 
invaluable  relic  of  the  fight  for  freedom 
on  the  high  seas.  The  Flag  House  Asso- 
ciation secured  title  to  the  ship  from 
the  U.S.  Navy;  then  these  patriotic  citi- 
zens, by  immediate  and  vigorous  action, 
brought  Constellation  home  to  Balti- 
more in  1955. 

The  Flag  House  Association  then  took 
the  second  step  in  the  plan  to  preserve 
Constellation  for  future  generations. 
This  was  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
stellation restoration  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  planning  the  restoration  and 
raising  the  necessary  funds. 

From  1955  to  the  present,  funds  have 
been  raised  principally  through  the  sale 
of  souvenir  coins  and  outright  gifts. 
These  limited  funds  have  been  used 
for  general  care,  hull  maintenance  and 
essential  interior  repairs.  The  current 
national  fund  raising  campaign  is  ex- 
pected to  provide  the  funds  required  to 
complete  the  ship. 

This  final  restoration  effort  will  be 
undertaken  in  six  stages. 

First,  primary  hull  repairs;  second, 
secondary  hull  repairs;  third,  masts, 
spars,  riggings;  fourth,  interior  restora- 
tion; fifth,  fittings  and  detail,  and  sixth, 
dock  facilities. 

Complete  restoration  will  allow  the 
U.S.  frigate  Constellation  to  travel  to 
various  ports  in  the  United  States  and 
thus  be  made  accessible  to  thousands  of 
American  schoolchildren.  This  grsind 
old  champion  will  then  complete  her 
final  and  greatest  mission — bringing  the 
true  meaning  of  the  American  heritage 
of  freedom  to  the  people  she  has  served 
so  long  and  so  well. 


tr.S.   FBIGATE    "constellation" 

The  first  warship  built  for  the  U.S. 
Navy  to  get  to  sea. 

The  first  ship  of  the  U.S.  Navy  to  de- 
feat an  enemy  man-of-war  on  the  high 
seas. 

The  first  American  warship  to  enter 
the  inland  waters  of  China. 

The  first  U.S.  Navy  signal  book,  pre- 
pared by  Captain  Truxtim,  was  used  on 
board  Constellation. 

The  longest  record  of  total  service  of 
any  U.S.  warship. 

The  only  major  American  warship  still 
in  existence  that  saw  action  in  the  Civil 
War. 

The  only  sailing  ship  in  U.S.  history  to 
ever  serve  as  flagship  of  the  U.S.  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

The  first  U.S.  Navy  regulations,  writ- 
ten by  Captain  Truxtun  for  Constella- 
tion, are  the  basis  of  present  day  naval 
regulations. 

The  U.S.  frigate  Constellation  is  the 
oldest  ship  in  the  world  continuously 
afloat. 

Chester  W.  Nimitz,  fleet  admiral, 
U.S.  Na\'y,  national  chairman.  Con- 
stellation Restoration  Committee: 

The  U.S.  frigate  Constellation  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  link  that  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  the  American  people  have  with  our  early 
historic  efforts  to  preserve  our  liberty.  Your 
help  Is  needed  now  to  restore  this  great  de- 
fender of  freedom  to  her  rightful  position  as 
a  proud  symbol  of  American  determination 
to  preserve  Justice  and  maintain  Independ- 
ence. It  is  important  to  restore  Constella- 
tion so  that  future  generations  of  Americans 
may  be  inspired  to  the  same  great  deeds  of 
valor  and  bravery  as  those  men  who  served 
and  died  on  her  decks. 

Arleigh  A.  Burke,  admiral  U.S.  Navy, 
retired,  national  vice  chairman,  Con- 
stellation Restoration  Committee: 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  once  called 
the  U.S.  frigate  Constellation  "a  ship  of 
destiny."  That  this  great  ship  has  accom- 
plished so  much  and  survived  so  long  does 
seem  a  miracle.  Part  of  the  greatness  of  this 
magnificent  old  man-of-war  may  lie  In  the 
fact  that  her  accomplishments  In  peace  equal 
those  of  war.  Her  diplomatic  missions  and 
peacetime  activity  In  the  protection  of  the 
people  of  Hawaii,  relieving  the  famine 
stricken  In  Ireland  and  ceaseless  vigilance  on 
the  high  seas  are  reasons  enough  for  restora- 
tion. Every  American  can  feel  proud  of  this 
opportunity  to  help  restore  the  U.S.  frigate 
Constellation,  America's  "ship  of  destiny." 


SENATE 

Friday,  October  15,  1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore   (Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Broun 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  in  a  disturbing  and 
baffling  world,  filled  with  sights  that  sad- 
den and  problems  that  perplex,  may  our 
outlook  be  brightened  and  our  hearts 
be  strengthened  by  the  realization  that 
ours  is  also  a  time  of  splendid  challenge, 
radiant  with  promise,  as  we  stand  at  the 
portals  of  beckoning  tomorrows. 

May  the  crashing  of  outworn  things 
that  are  falling  to  the  earth  not  hide 


from  our  eyes  the  dawning  glory  of  a  new 
era  struggling  to  birth. 

We  give  thanks  with  humble,  yet 
kindling  hearts,  that  ours  is  the  high 
privilege  to  live — and  to  give — in  such  a 
time.  If  this  faltering  flesh  of  ours, 
hemmed  by  foes,  should  fear  and  tremble, 
keep  us  firm  and  steadfast  as  we  put  on 
the  whole  armor  of  faith,  and  hope  and 
love. 

Thus,  may  we  play  our  full  part  as  Thy 
faithful  servants  in  history's  crowning 
hour. 

And  Thine  shall  be  the  kingdom,  and 
the  power,  and  the  glory.    Amen. 


day.   October   13,    1965,   was   dispensed 
with. 


THE    JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 


MESSAGE    from    the    HOUSE    RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  13,  1965,  the  following 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  received  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  on  October  14,  1965: 

That  the  House  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  9220)  making  appropriations  for 
certain  civil  fimctions^  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Pana- 
ma Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  St.  Lawrence 
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Seaway  Development  Corporation,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes;  that  the  House  re- 
ceded from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  11 
and  16  to  the  bill,  and  concurred  there- 
in, and  that  the  House  receded  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  17  to  the  bill,  and  con- 
curred therein  with  an  amendment,  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  concurred  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  1  through 
10.  inclusive,  and  12  to  the  blU  (H.R. 
9022)  to  amend  Public  Laws  815  and  874, 
81st  Congress,  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance in  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  areas  affected  by  a  major  dis- 
aster; to  eliminate  inequities  in  the  ap- 
plication of  Public  Law  815  in  certain 
military  base  closings;  to  make  xmiform 
eligibility  requirements  for  school  dis- 
tricts in  Public  Law  874,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  that  the  House  concurred 
in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 11.  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bill 
and  joint  resolution,  in  which  it  request- 
ed the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  11135.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended;  and 

H.J.  Res.  671.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  month 
of  November  as  "Water  Conservation  Month." 


property,  arising  from  acts  and  omissions  of 
the  U.3.  Armed  Forces,  or  members  thereof, 
after  August  15.  1945.  and  before  April  28, 
1952. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  res- 
olutions, and  they  were  signed  by  the 
Vice  President: 

S.  597.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Ser\'lce  Act  to  provide  for  a  program  of  grants 
to  assist  in  meeting  the  need  for  adequate 
medical  library  services  facilities; 

H.R.  3141.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  improve  the  educa- 
tional quality  of  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, and  osteopathy,  to  authorize  grants 
under  that  act  to  such  schools  for  the 
awarding  of  scholarships  to  needy  students, 
and  to  extend  expiring  provisions  of  that 
Act  for  student  loans  and  for  aid  in  con- 
struction of  teaching  facilities  for  students 
In  such  schools  and  schools  for  other  health 
professions,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6852.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month 
waiting  period,  of  approximately  97  million 
pounds  of  abaca  from  the  national  stockpile; 

SM.  7743.  An  act  to  establish  a  system 
of  loan  insxirance  and  a  supplementary  sys- 
tem of  direct  loans,  to  assist  students  to 
attend  post-secondary  business,  trade,  tech- 
nical, and  other  vocational  schools; 

H.R.  7919.  An  act  to  pro\'lde  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Roger  Williams  National 
Memorial  in  the  city  of  Providence,  R.I.,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
a  contribution  to  certain  Inhabitants  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  for  death  and  Injury  to  per- 
sons, and  for  use  of  and  damage  to  private 


HOUSE  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION REFERRED 

The  following  biU  and  joint  resolution 
were  each  read  twice  by  their  titles  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

HJt.  11135.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Siigar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

H.J.  Res.  671.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Piesident  to  proclaim  the  month  of  No- 
vember as  "Water  Conservation  Month";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  October  13.  1965,  the  following  re- 
poi-ts  of  committees  were  submitted : 

On  October  13,  1965: 
By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on   Rules   and  Administra- 
tion without  amendment: 

H.R.  9495.  An  act  to  Increase  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  867) ; 

H.J.  Res.  597.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard,  the  father  of  rock- 
etry (Rept.  No.  868) ; 

S.  Res.  151.  Resolution  to  print  additional 
copies  of  a  report  entitled  "Legislation  Au- 
thorizing Appropriations  and  Establishing 
Revolving  Funds  (as  of  March  1965)"  (Rept. 
No.  869);  and 

S.  Res.  152.  Resolution  to  Investigate  crim- 
inal laws  and  procedures  (Rept.  No.  870). 
On  October  14.  1965: 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.J.  Res.  397.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Conmilssioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  trans- 
fer from  the  United  States  to  th*»  District  of 
Colvunbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  title 
to  certain  real  property  in  said  District  (Rept. 
No.  871). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Conunerce,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  5217.  An  act  to  permit  the  vessel  Lit- 
tle Nancy  to  be  documented  for  use  in  the 
coastwise  trade  (Rept.  No.  872);  and 

H.R.  10198.  An  act  to  amend  the  require- 
ments relating  to  lumber  tmder  the  Ship- 
ping Act,  1916  (Rept.  No.  873) . 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJR.  11420.  An  act  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  certain  mail- 
ing privileges  with  respect  to  members  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  ptirposes 
(Rept.  No.  874). 


ment  of  services  and  facilities  provided 
under  such  programs,  particularly  for 
the  mentally  retarded  and  other  groups 
presenting  special  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion problems,  and  for  other  purposes, 
vice  Mr.  Dent  excused. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2092)  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  permit  market- 
ing orders  applicable  to  celery,  sweet 
com.  limes,  or  avocados  to  provide  for 
paid  advertising,  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  23)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
initiate  with  the  several  States  a  coop- 
erative program  for  the  conservation,  de- 
velopment, and  enhancement  of  the  Na- 
tion's anadromous  fish,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  11588) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that 
Mr.  Daniels  had  been  appointed  a  man- 
ager on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  to  the  bill  ^H.R.  8310)  to 
amend  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  to  assist  in  providing  more  flexibil- 
ity in  the  financing  and  administration 
of  State  rehabilitation  programs,  and  to 
assist  in  the  expansion  and  improve- 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  11588)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 


AUTHORITY  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES, FILE  REPORTS.  AND  SIGN 
BILLS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  following  today's  session 
imtil  Monday,  October  18,  1965,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  that  committees  be  au- 
thorized to  file  reports,  together  with  any 
individual,  additional,  supplementary,  or 
minority  views,  if  desired;  and  that  the 
Vice  President  or  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore be  authorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled 
bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  805,  and  that  it  and  the  next  two 
measures  on  the  calendar  be  considered 
in  sequence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  will 
not  object — the  junior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  no  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  this  legislation. 
However,  he  feels  it  appropriate  to  direct 
to  the  attention  of  Senators  the  fact  that 
this  is  one  of  four  bills  now  on  the  Senate 


Calendar,  each  of  which  would  waive  the 
statute  of  limitations  insofar  as  it  re- 
lates to  controversies  involving  payment 
of  customs  duties. 

These  bUls  are  H.R.  1218,  for  the  re- 
lief of  T.  W.  Holt  Co. — Calendar  No. 
805;  H.R.  4088,  for  the  relief  of  Irving 
M  Sobin  Chemical  Co. — Calendar  No. 
820;  H.R.  8646,  for  the  relief  of  Rifkin 
Textiles  Corp.— Calendar  No.  834;  and 
S.  317,  for  the  relief  of  the  Swanston 
Equipment  Co. — Calendar  No.  839. 

The  Republican  calendar  committee  is 
in  full  agreement  with  the  position  of  the 
Treasury  Department  that  finality 
should  attach  to  the  actions  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs,  its  appraisers  and  col- 
lectors, subject  of  course  to  proper  judi- 
cial review,  and  that  any  appeal  or  pro- 
test must  be  made  within  the  time  limits 
prescribed  by  the  statute  of  limitations. 
The  passage  of  a  single  private  bill  on 
this  subject  is  in  itself  precedential  and 
discriminatory.  Here,  four  bills  are  In- 
volved, each  of  which  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar and  what  some  believe  to  be  extenu- 
ating facts.  Too  much  emphasis  can- 
not be  placed  upon  the  danger  that  is  im- 
plicit in  the  erosion  of  the  basic  law  by 
the  passage  of  such  bills,  no  matter  how 
compelling  the  equities.  However,  the 
Republican  committee  on  the  calendar 
In  these  instances  defers  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  which,  it  is  imderstood,  has 
given  most  careful  consideration  to  each 
of  the  bills  in  question. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


T.  W.  HOLT  &  CO. 


The  bill  (H.R.  1218)  for  the  relief  of 
T.  W.  Holt  &  Co.  and/or  Holt  Import  & 
Export  Co.  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  820),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  pay  T.  W.  Holt  &  Co..  also  known  as  the 
Holt  Import  &  Export  Co..  $8,478.19  In  full 
satisfaction  of  its  claim  against  the  United 
States  for  repayment  of  excessive  customs 
duties  erroneously  collected  by  the  Bureau  of 
Ciistoms  on  canned  meats  imports  from  Ar- 
gentina. The  canned  meats  imports  con- 
cerned were  Imported  between  December  8, 
1948,  and  July  3,  1950,  and  the  customs 
duties  were  liquidated  between  January  9, 
1951,  and  January  6,  1953. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  pay  the  claim- 
ant $8,478.19  to  satisfy  its  claim  against 
the  United  States  for  repayment  of  ex- 
cessive customs  duties  erroneously  col- 
lected by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  on 
canned  meat  imports  from  Argentina. 
The  imports  took  place  between  Decem- 
ber 8, 1948,  and  July  3, 1950,  and  the  cus- 
toms duties  were  liquidated  between 
January  9,  1951,  and  January  6,  1953. 


After  the  merchandise  covered  by  the 
entries  in  question  had  been  appraised, 
the  U.S.  Customs  Court,  in  International 
Commercial  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Armour 
&  Co.  against  United  States,  ruled  on 
April  4,  1951,  that  certain  charges  in- 
cluded by  customs  in  the  valuation  of 
other  importations  of  Argentine  canned 
meats  were  nondutiable.  This  decision 
was  sustained  on  appeal  in  reappraise- 
ment,  on  May  15.  1952. 

In  justifying  relief  the  committee  re- 
port states  the  committee's  awareness 
that  claimant  is  in  disagreement  with 
the  Treasury  Department  on  the  fact  of 
whether  a  request  was  made  for  the 
withholding  of  the  appraisements  here 
concerned.  In  a  hearing  on  the  bill  con- 
ducted March  7,  1962,  the  attorney  for 
claimant  quoted  from  a  letter  from 
claimant  company,  dated  November  2, 
1961,  as  follows: 

I  would  also  like  to  refresh  your  memory 
on  these  entries  In  that  I  went  to  Washing- 
ton and  showed  Mr.  Roy  that  the  appraisers 
had  been  advised  not  to  liquidate  these  spe- 
cific entries  as  values  had  not  been  es- 
tablished. Mr.  Roy  pointed  out  to  me  ap- 
praisers could  liquidate  any  entry  as  they 
deemed  that  values  were  OK  and  It  was  my 
contention  that  this  might  be  true  except 
that  they  had  been  specifically  advised  that 
values  had  not  been  established  on  these 
Items.  Naturally,  If  we  had  known  that  the 
entries  In  this  second  group  had  been  liqui- 
dated, we  would  have  Included  them  In  our 
original  bill. 

The  "original  bill"  referred  to  in  the 
quotation  was  a  bill  which  passed  in  the 
86th  Congress  for  the  relief  of  the  same 
claimant— Private  Law  86-239.  At  the 
March  7,  1962,  hearing  the  attorney 
quoted  from  the  same  letter  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  that  the  oflBcers  of 
the  claimant  company  were  under  the 
impression  that  the  entries  listed  In  the 
earlier  legislation  had  not  been  liqui- 
dated and  therefore  were  not  included 
in  the  original  bill,  as  introduced.  How- 
ever, the  entries  in  both  of  the  bills  were 
liquidated  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
evaluation. 

The  committee  report  then  goes  on  as 
follows : 

In  the  light  of  previous  action  taken  re- 
garding similar  entries  and  the  subsequent 
determination  by  tfie  U.S.  Customs  Court 
regarding  this  category  of  merchandise,  it 
Is  recommended  that  the  bill  be  considered 
favorably. 

In  opposing  relief,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment directs  attention  to  the  Inter- 
national Commercial  Co.  case  above  men- 
tioned, in  which  the  U.S.  Customs  Court 
ruled  that  certain  charges  included  by 
customs  in  the  valuation  of  importations 
of  Argentine  carmed  meats  were  non- 
dutiable.  The  Treasury  Department  op- 
poses any  application  of  that  decision 
"retroactively  by  private  bill  to  values 
which  long  since  were  determined  and 
became  final  by  operation  of  law." 

The  Treasury  Department  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  facts  that  the  U.S.  Customs 
Court  decision  came  after  the  appraise- 
ments of  the  meat  products  in  question 
had  been  made  in  accordance  with  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  that  no 
request  was  received  for  the  withhold- 
ing of  such  appraisements,  and  no  ob- 


jection was  made  to  the  appraisements 
at  the  time  and  on  the  basis  on  which 
they  were  made.    Its  report  states: 

The  Importer  has  asserted  an  understand- 
ing that  It  was  necessary  In  order  to  ob- 
tain the  release  of  the  merchandise  to  give 
entered  values  based  on  free-on-board 
prices  in  Argentina,  Including  the  charges 
which  were  later  declared  nondutiable 
charges  by  the  courts.  However,  no  pro- 
vision of  law  or  regulation  prevented  the 
Importer  from  entering  the  merchandise  at 
values  the  Importer  considered  proper  or 
from  excluding  any  charge  which  the  Im- 
porter considered  not  a  part  of  the  values 
under  section  402(d)  of  the  act,  as  amended. 

The  appraisements  at  the  export  values, 
including  certain  charges  levied  In  Argen- 
tina, determined  by  the  appraisers  of  mer- 
chandise under  the  law  were  not  appealed 
by  the  importer  under  section  501  of  the 
Tariff  Act,  as  amended.  Consequently,  the 
appraised  values  were  correctly  applied  In 
the  UqvUdation  of  the  entries  In  question 
and  duties  were  collected  on  that  basis. 


IRVING    M.    SOBIN    CHEMICAL    CO., 

me. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4088)  for  the  relief  of 
Irving  M.  Sobin  Chemical  Co..  Inc.,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  835),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE 

The  p\irpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  pay  to  Irving 
M.  Sobln  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Boston,  Mass.. 
the  sum  of  $11,216.02  In  settlement  of  Its 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  repay- 
ment of  ciistoms  duties  collected  by  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  on  Imported  sodium 
perborate  entered  by  or  for  the  accovmt  of 
the  said  Irving  M.  Sobln  Chemical  Co.,  Inc., 
between  September  15.  1954.  and  Jime  20. 
1961.  entries  of  which  were  liquidated  be- 
tween June  27,  1956,  and  December  8.  1961; 
and  to  provide  that  the  collectors  of  cxistoms 
at  the  various  ports  of  entry  shall  waive  the 
collection  of  unpaid  assessments  of  liquidated 
Increased  duties,  totaling  $3,216.19,  due  from 
the  Irving  M.  Sobln  CheE|lcal  Co.,  Inc.,  pro- 
vided that  the  Irving  M.  Sobln  Chemical 
Co.,  Inc.,  shall  abandon  Its  protests  before 
the  U.S.  Customs  Court  claiming  relief  from 
assessments  and  duties  totaling  $3,604.90. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  pay  claimant 
$11,216.02  in  settlement  of  its  claims  for 
repayment  of  customs  duties  collected 
on  imported  sodium  perborate  entered 
by  or  for  the  account  of  claimant  be- 
tween September  15,  1954,  and  June  20, 
1961,  entries  of  which  were  liquidated 
between  Jvme  27,  1956,  and  December 
8,  1961;  and  to  provide  that  the  col- 
lectors of  customs  at  the  various  ports 
of  entry  waived  the  CQllection  of  unpaid 
assessments  of  liquidated  increased 
duties,  totaling  $3,216.19;  provided  that 
claimant  abandon  its  protests  claiming 
relief  from  assessments  and  duties  total- 
ing $3,604.90. 

Claimant  bases  its  requests  for  relief 
on  the  decision  in  United  States  against 
Philipp  Brothers  Chemicals.  Inc..  by  the 
U.S.  Customs  Court,  on  June  13.  1961, 
which  held  that  there  was  no  "foreign 
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value"  for  certain  sodium  perborate  ex- 
ported from  Germany  and  therefore  that 
the  proper  basis  for  appraisement  was 
"export  value"  determined  by  bargain- 
ing between  the  manufacturer  and  the 
purchaser.  The  imports  of  sodium  per- 
borate involved  in  this  bill  were  appraised 
at  unit  values  based  on  "foreign  value," 
and  not  upon  the  basis  of  value  ap- 
proved in  the  Phillpp  Brothers  case.  The 
appraisal  at  "foreign  value"  had  the  ef- 
fect of  advancing  the  value  of  the  sodi- 
um perborate  over  the  entered  value. 
The  importer  was  given  notices  of  this 
action.  No  appeals  to  reappraisement 
were  filed,  except  as  to  port  of  Charles- 
ton entries  Nos.  1479,  1665.  and  2754. 
Appraisements  for  the  other  entries  be- 
came final. 

Liquidations  at  the  higher,  final  ap- 
praised values  were  concluded  with  re- 
spect to  all  the  entries  except  the  three 
Charleston  entries.  Following  this,  in- 
creased duties,  over  and  above  the  esti- 
mated duties  deposited  on  entry,  became 
payable.  Protests  against  the  liquida- 
tions were  filed  as  to  many  of  the  en- 
tries. These  were  denied  by  the  col- 
lectors of  customs.  Several  applications 
by  claimant  for  administrative  relief 
against  the  increased  assessments  were 
also  denied.  Eighteen  of  the  denied  pro- 
tests, together  with  the  entries,  were 
forwarded  to  the  U.S.  Customs  Court,  as 
were  the  timely  appeals  to  reappraise- 
ment filed  for  the  Charleston  entries 
above  referred  to.  These  are  all  cur- 
rently pending  before  the  court. 

The  legislation  would  grant  relief  to 
claimant  upon  all  of  the  appraisements, 
including  the  18  which  were  denied  and 
which  could  not  be  considered  by  the 
Customs  Court  because  timely  protest 
was  not  made. 

The  Department  opposes  the  bill  inso- 
far as  it  applies  to  remaining  entries 
since  the  importer  failed  to  taice  advan- 
tage of  his  administrative  remedies  and 
the  liquidations  became  final  by  opera- 
tion of  law.  To  grant  relief  would  dis- 
criminate against  other  importers  who 
may  be  similarly  situated  and  undermine 
the  principle  of  statutory  limitations  of 
time  within  which  appeals  to  reappraise- 
ment against  decisions  of  appraisers  of 
merchandise  and  protests  against  deci- 
sions of  collectors  of  customs  must  be 
filed. 

It  is  essential,  states  the  Treasury  De- 
partment report,  that  finality  attach  to 
the  actions  of  appraisers  and  collectors 
subject,  of  course,  to  proper  judicial  re- 
view, and  that  any  appeal  or  protests 
should  be  made  within  the  time  limits 
prescribed  by  statute.  In  this  case,  an 
Importer  was  predicating  its  claim  on  cir- 
cumstances which  took  place  after  final 
determinations  had  been  made  with  re- 
spect to  its  entries.  This  was  highly  im- 
desirable. 

Witnesses  in  behalf  of  claimant  ap- 
pearing at  a  subcommittee  hearing  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  ex- 
plained their  failure  to  file  protests  was 
based  on  the  assumption  that  since  the 
importations  involved  in  the  Philipp 
Brothers  case  concern  sodium  perbo- 
rate produced  by  another  West  German 
company,  the  decision  would  not  have 
any  effect  upon  claimants.  At  the  hear- 
ing, witnesses  stated  this  was  erroneous 


and  the  claimant  company  learned  that 
the  sodium  perborate  manufactured  by 
Kali-Chemie.  a  producer  other  than  that 
which  supplied  Philipp  Brothers  in  West 
Germany,  was  affected  by  the  Philipp 
Brothers  case.  By  the  time  claimant 
realized  the  latter  case  would  govern  ap- 
praisement of  its  Importations,  the  time 
had  expired  for  protesting  the  advanced 
values  based  on  "foreign  value."  with  the 
exception  of  12  entries. 

The  committee  report  justifies  relief 
on  the  ground  that  the  Philipp  Brothers 
case  settled  a  difllcult  question  concern- 
ing the  value  of  importations  of  sodium 
perborate.  Iii  that  case  the  court  found 
that  prices  for  sales  of  sodium  perborate 
sold  in  Western  Germany  were  deter- 
mined by  bargaining  between  manufac- 
turer and  purchaser,  but  that  as  of  the 
time  of  the  exportations  involved  in  that 
case  similar  merchandise  was  not  freely 
offered  for  sale  to  all  purchasers  for 
home  consumption  in  West  Germany. 
The  court  concluded  there  was  no  "for- 
eign value."  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 402(c)  of  the  Tarifif  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  for  such  merchandise;  and 
that  the  basis  for  the  determination  of 
the  value  was  "export  value"  as  defined 
In  section  402(d)  of  that  act. 

There  remained  100  entries  which  were 
appraised  at  the  higher  figure  and  not  in 
accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Phil- 
ipp Brothers  case.  The  committee  justi- 
fies relief  on  the  ground  that  "under  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case, 
Sobin  Chemical  Co.  should  be  granted 
similar  treatment — to  that  in  the  Philipp 
Brothers  case.  Due  to  the  passage  of 
time  this  can  only  be  established  by  leg- 
islative action." 

The  Treasury  Department  opposes  the 
bill  on  the  ground  that  it  is  premature 
with  respect  to  those  entries  which  are 
the  subject  of  pending  litigation  wherein 
timely  apf>eals  or  protests  have  been 
filed. 


RIFKIN  TEXTILES  CORP. 

The  bill  (H.R.  8646)  for  the  relief  of 
Rifkin  Textiles  Corp.  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  849),  explaining  the  purpose  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  waive  the 
statute  of  limitations  to  permit  the  rellqui- 
datlon  of  10  customs  entries  on  behalf  of 
Rtflcin  Textiles  Corp.,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  waive  the  statute 
of  limitations  to  permit  the  reliquidation 
of  10  customs  entries  on  behalf  of  claim- 
ant. 

In  1961  and  1962  claimant  was  im- 
porting woven  wool  fabrics  from  Italy 
for  sale  to  the  American  dress  industry. 
This  fabric  had  a  braid  sewn  along  one 
edge  for  the  full  length  of  the  piece.  At 
the  time  of  their  importation  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  contended  these  goods  were 
classifiable   as   woven   wool    cloth   and 


therefore  dutiable  under  the  Tariff  Act 
at  31  Vz  cents  per  pound  and  60  percent 
ad  valorem. 

On  the  other  hand,  claimant  con- 
tended the  goods  were  classifiable  as 
woven  woolen  fabrics  "in  part  braid" 
which  were  dutiable  under  another  sec- 
tion of  the  Tariff  Act  at  42  percent  ad 
valorem.  This  was  a  vital  distinction 
because  there  was  a  difference  of  40  cents 
per  yard  in  the  duties. 

At  the  time  the  controversy  arose  and 
prior  to  May  2,  1962,  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms classified  the  goods  as  "woven 
woolen  fabrics.  In  part  braid"  and  duties 
were  paid  by  the  importer  at  the  lower 
rate  of  42  V2  percent. 

On  May  2.  1962  after  hearings  had 
been  conducted  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs  ruled  these 
importations  were  dutiable  at  the  higher 
rate.  The  i-uling  was  made  applicable 
only  to  goods  entered  for  consumption 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  after  May 
25,  1962.  A  timely  protest  was  filed 
against  the  liquidations  of  a  number  of 
entries  at  the  higher  rate.  This  protest 
was  rejected  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
and  was  taken  to  the  U.S.  Customs 
Court.  On  December  18,  1962  the  court 
held  that  the  goods  were  "woven  woolen 
fabrics,  in  part  braid."  This  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  importer  had  con- 
tended they  should  have  been  classified 
from  the  outset.  The  court  therefore 
sustained  the  protests  and  the  collector 
of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York  was 
directed  to  reliquidate  the  entries  which 
had  been  protested. 

Following  the  decision  the  Department 
of  Justice  advised  the  attorney  for  the 
claimant  that  it  did  not  intend  to  appeal 
from  the  judgment.  The  next  day  the 
attorney  wrote  the  collector  advising  him 
of  the  decision  of  the  court  and  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  advised  that  the 
Government  would  not  appeal.  In  the 
same  letter,  the  attorney  requested  that 
the  entries  which  were  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  protest  be  reliquidated  in  line 
with  the  court's  decision  at  the  lower 
rate. 

While  the  litigation  was  pending  and 
before  the  December  18,  1962,  decision, 
the  Commissioner  of  Customs  ordered  a 
suspension  as  of  December  14,  1962,  of 
all  liquidations  by  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms. At  that  time  there  were  a  hum- 
ber  of  importations  of  the  same  type  of 
fabric  which  were  not  involved  in  the 
litigation  and  which  were  awaiting  liqui- 
dations by  the  collector. 

The  10  entries  which  were  specified  in 
this  bill  were  not  covered  by  the  protests 
which  were  sustained  by  the  court. 

The  committee,  which  justifies  relief 
on  the  ground  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment opposes  relief  solely  on  the  techni- 
cal ground  of  the  statute  of  limitations, 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  late  in 
December  1962  the  attorney  for  claim- 
ant and  its  president  personally  in- 
quired of  the  collector  of  customs  in 
New  York  City,  as  to  what,  if  anything, 
should  be  done  in  relation  to  the  impor- 
tations liquidated  at  the  higher  rate,  but 
not  yet  protested.  The  collector  replied 
that  he  had  requested  a  ruhng  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs  as  to  whether 
the  U.S.  Customs  Court  decision  would  be 
taken  to  govern  all  importations  of  a  like 
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character  or  would  be  limited  to  the  en- 
tries specifically  included  in  the  litiga- 
tion. 

The  importer  was  advised  that  no  ac- 
tion of  any  kind  had  to  be  taken  by  the 
importer  and  was  given  to  understand 
that  when  the  collector  was  given  formal 
notice  that  the  Govermnent  did  not  in- 
tend to  appeal,  that  he  would  immedi- 
ately proceed  to  reliquidate  all  of  the 
entries  and  that  all  of  the  other  pro- 
tested items  would  be  disposed  of  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  collector  sent  his  letter  of  inquiry 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  on  De- 
cember 31,  1962,  which  was  long  before 
the  60-day  statute  of  limitations  on  the 
10  entries  would  expire.  When,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1963,  the  Commissioner  replied 
to  the  collector's  letter,  the  authority  to 
reliquidate  was  limited  specifically  to 
those  liquidations  which  had  not  become 
final.  The  report  stresses  that  it  took 
43  days  to  get  the  instructions  to  pro- 
ceed, although  the  liquidations  covered 
by  the  bill  were  not  final  when  the  col- 
lector originally  requested  instructions. 
The  committee  report  states  that  the 
facts  establish  a  firm  basis  for  the  equi- 
table relief  provided  in  the  bill. 

The  Treasury  Department  opposes  re- 
lief, stating,  among  other  things,  that 
enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  grant  to  a  single  importer  more 
favorable  treatment  than  is  accorded 
others  in  similar  circumstances,  and  it 
would  undermine  the  principle  of  statu- 
tory limitation  of  time  within  which  pro- 
tests against  decisions  of  the  collector 
must  be  filed. 


consideration  of  Calendar  No.  853  (H.R. 
10292) . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
10292)  for  the  relief  of  Hilda  Shen 
Tslang . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  853) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OP   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  in 
the  United  States  to  Hilda  Shen  Tsiang.  The 
bill  provides  for  an  appropriate  quota  deduc- 
tion and  for  the  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  The  bill  has  been  amended  at  the 
beneficiary's  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  847,  and  that  it  and  the  succeeding 
bills  be  considered  in  sequence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


(b)  The  table  in  section  415(c)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  appear 
aa  follows: 


"Column  I 

Column  n 

Total  annual  Income 

More  than—       Equal  to  or 
but     less  than— 

$1,000 
$1,250 
$1,500 
$1,750 
$2,000 

1 

$1,000 
$1,250 
$1,600 
$1,760 
$2,000 

$55. 
$44. 
$33. 
$22. 

$11. 

No  amount 
payable." 

(c)  The  table  In  section  415(d)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  appear  as 
follows: 


BILLS   PASSED   OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  9545)  providing  for  the 
acquisition  and  preservation  by  the 
United  States  of  certain  items  of  evi- 
dence pertaining  to  the  assassination  of 
President  John  F.  Kermedy,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  1848)  for  the  relief  of 
Mary  Horalek  and  Eva  Horalek,  Blue 
Rapids,  Kans.,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

HILDA  SHEN  TSIANG 

The  bill  (S.  2362)  for  the  relief  of 
Hilda  Shen  Tsiang,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  Indefinitely  post- 
pone the  bill  S.  2362,  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  placed  on  the  Senate  Calendar, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  H.R. 
10292,  for  the  relief  of  the  same  benefi- 
ciary, has  bc^n  received  and  placed  on 
the  Senate  Calendar.  The  language  of 
the  two  bills  is  Identical. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 


VETERANS    COMPENSATION 
INCREASES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  168)  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Increases 
In  the  rates  of  disability  compensation, 
and  for  other  purposes  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
with  amendments,  on  page  3,  Une  9,  after 
"Section  315".  to  strike  out  "(a)";  on 
page  6,  after  line  8,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  415(b)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)(1)  If  there  is  only  one  parent  who 
has  not  remarried,  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  shall  be  paid  to  him  at 
a  monthly  rate  equal  to  the  amount  under 
column  II  of  the  following  table  opposite 
his  total  income  shown  in  column  I: 


"Column  I 

Column  II 

Total  annual  Income 

M  ore  t  han—       E  qual  to  or 
but    less  than— 

$1,000 
$1,250 
$1,500 
$1,750 
$2,000 

$1,000 
$1,250 
$1,500 
$1,750 
$2,000 

$^3. 

$66. 
$50. 
$33. 
$17. 

No  amount  pay- 
able." 

"(2)  If  there  is  only  one  parent  who  has 
remarried  and  is  living  with  his  spouse,  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  comF>ensatlon  shall 
be  paid  to  him  under  either  the  table  in  sub- 
section (b)(1)  or  the  table  in  subsection 
(d),  whichever  rate  is  the  greater.  In  such 
a  case  of  remarriage  the  total  combined  an- 
nual income  of  the  parent  and  his  spouse 
shall  be  counted  in  determining  the  monthly 
rate  of  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation under  the  designated  tables." 


"Column  I 

Column  II 

Total  combined  annual  income 

More  than—         Equal  to  or 
but  less  than— 

$1,500 
$1,850 
$2,200 
r2,550 
$3,000 

$1,500 
$1,&50 
$2,200 
$2,550 
$3,000 

$55. 
$44. 

$22. 

Noamount  payable." 

On  page  8,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "5" 
to  "4";  after  line  3,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  6.  Section  106  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(e)  Each  person  who  has  Incurred  a  dis- 
ability as  a  result  of  an  injury  or  disease  de- 
scribed in  subsecUon  (b)  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  same  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits  un- 
der the  Act  of  June  27,  1944  (58  Stat.  387- 
391).  as  a  person  described  in  section  2(1) 
of  such  Act." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  12,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "7"  to  "5";  in 
line  19,  after  the  word  "area",  to  strike 
out  "and  shall,  during  his  tenure  In  such 
position,  be  accorded  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  the  diplomatic  designation  of 
Attache";  after  line  21.  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Chapter  73  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"§4116.  Defense  of  certain  malpractice  and 
negligence  suits 

"(a)  The  remedy  by  suit  against  the 
United  States  as  provided  by  section  1346(b) 
of  title  28  for  damages  for  personal  Injury, 
including  death,  allegedly  arising  from  mal- 
practice or  negligence  of  a  physician,  dentist, 
or  nurse  in  fvirnlshing  medical  care  or  treat- 
ment while  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties  In 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
shall  hereafter  be  exclusive  of  any  other  civil 
action  or  proceeding  by  reason  of  the  same 
subject  matter  against  such  physician,  den- 
tist, or  nurse  (or  his  estate)  whose  act  or 
omission  gave  rise  to  such  claim. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  defend 
any  civil  action  or  proceeding  brought  In 
any  court  against  any  physician,  dentist,  or 
nurse  (or  his  estate)  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Svu-gery  for  any  such  damage 
or  injury.  The  physician,  dentist,  or  nurse 
against  whom  such  civil  action  or  proceeding 
is  brought  shall  deliver  within  such  time 
after  date  of  service  or  knowledge  of  service 
as  determined  by  the  Attorney  General,  aU 
process  served  upon  him  or  an  attested  true 
copy  thereof  to  his  Immediate  superior  or  to 
whomever  was  designated  by  the  Administra- 
tor to  receive  such  papers  and  such  person 
shall  promptly  furnish  copies  of  the  pleading 
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&nd  process  therein  to  the  United  States 
attorney  for  the  district  embracing  the  place 
wherein  the  proceeding  Is  brought,  to  the 
Attorney  General,  and  to  the  Administrator. 

"(c)  Upon  a  certification  by  the  Attorney 
General  that  the  defendant  physician,  den- 
tist, or  nurse  was  acting  in  the  scope  of  his 
employment  In  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  at  the  time  of  the  incident  out 
of  which  the  suit  arose,  any  such  civil  action 
or  proceeding  conunenced  in  a  State  court 
shall  be  removed  without  bond  at  any  time 
before  trial  by  the  Attorney  General  to  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  and  division  embracing  the  place 
wherein  It  Is  pending  and  the  proceeding 
deemed  a  tort  action  brought  against  the 
United  Stn.tes  under  the  provisions  of  title 
28  and  all  references  thereto.  Should  a 
United  States  district  court  determine  on  a 
hearing  on  a  motion  to  remand  held  before  a 
trial  on  the  merits  that  the  case  so  removed 
Is  one  In  which  a  remedy  by  suit  within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  Is 
not  available  against  the  United  States,  the 
case  shall  be  remanded  to  the  State  court. 

"(d)  The  Attorney  General  may  compro- 
mise or  settle  any  claim  asserted  In  such  civil 
action  or  proceeding  in  the  manner  provided 
In  section  2677  of  title  28.  and  with  the  same 
effect." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  73  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"4116.  Defense    of   certain   malpractice    and 
negligence  suits." 

(c)  Section  4118  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
the  calendar  month  which  first  occurs  more 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  shall 
apply  only  to  an  act  or  omission  occurlng 
before  such  date  with  respect  to  which  no 
suit  or  civil  action  has  been  commenced. 

On  page  11,  after  line  9,  to  strike  out: 
Sec.  9.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  5033 

of  title   38,  United   States   Code.   Is  hereby 

repealed. 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
Sec.  6.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  5033 
and  paragraph  (3)  of  section  5035(b)  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  are  hereby  repealed: 
and  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  section 
5035(b)  of  such  title  are  hereby  redesignated 
as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  respectively. 

After  line  19.  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  5001(a)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (2)  thereof  as  paragraph 
(3)  and  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph ( 1 )  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  The  Administrator,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President,  is  authorized  to 
establish  and  operate  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  hospital 
beds  In  facilities  over  which  the  Administra- 
tor has  direct  and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  eligible  veterans 
who  are  tuberculosis,  neuropsychlatrlc,  med- 
ical, and  surgical  cases." 

..  (b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  (as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
nursing  beds  authorized  by  this  paragraph 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  hospital  beds 
provided  for  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section." 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Ssc.  7.  Section  503  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
after  "503",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following : 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  the  case  of 
any  Individual — 


"(1)  who.  for  the  month  In  which  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1965  was  en- 
acted, was  entitled  to  a  monthly  Insurance 
benefit  under  section  202  or  223  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  and 

"(2)  who,  for  such  month,  was  entitled 
to  pension  under  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter, or  under  the  first  sentence  of  section 
9(b)  of  the  Veterans*  Pension  Act  of  1959, 
there  shall  not  be  counted,  in  determining 
the  annual  Income  of  such  individual,  any 
Increase  In  benefits  under  such  sections  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  resulted  from 
the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965." 

On  page  13.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
5.  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"11"  to  "8";  and,  in  line  6.  after  the 
numeral  "3",  to  strike  out  "4,  and  5"  and 
insert  "and  4". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  861) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

pxtrpose 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  pro- 
vide increases,  averaging  about  10  percent,  in 
the  rates  of  service-connected  disability  com- 
pensation payable  to  wartime  and  peacetime 
veterans.  Including  a  10-percent  Increase  In 
the  additional  allowances  payable  where  the 
veteran  Is  50  percent  or  more  disabled  and 
has  a  wife,  child,  or  dependent  parents.  The 
bin  also  liberalizes  the  definition  of  the  term 
"child"  for  the  purpose  of  veterans'  benefit 
laws  and  Increases  the  additional  allowance 
payable  to  a  veteran  50  percent  or  more  dis- 
abled where  he  has  a  child  or  children  pursu- 
ing a  course  of  Instruction  at  an  educational 
Institution.  Further,  the  bill  would  authorize 
certain  higher  statutory  awards  to  service- 
connected  totally  blinded  veterans  where 
their  blindness  Is  associated  with  various 
degrees  of  deafness.  Finally,  the  bill,  &a 
amended,  would  remove  the  40-year  age  re- 
quirement for  the  special  Medal  of  Honor 
pension  of  $100  a  month. 

coMMrrTEE  amendments 
Section  4  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  proposes  certain  changes  In  the  In- 
come levels  used  for  determining  entitlement 
of  parents  to  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation.  The  committee  was  advised 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  has  pres- 
ently under  examination  the  question  of  ade- 
quacy of  income  limitations,  exclusions,  and 
rates  generally  for  beneficiaries  under  the 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
program.  Accordingly,  pending  development 
of  the  details  of  any  Justifiable  liberalization 
of  this  program,  the  committee  has  deleted 
section  4  In  accordance  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  recommendation  that  the 
limited  action  provided  by  that  section  be 
deferred  at  this  time. 

Section  6  of  the  House  bill  proposed  to 
confer  certain  veterans'  preference  status  to 
certain  persons  who  are  disabled  on  their 
way  to  Induction  or  other  military  service. 
This  is.  of  course,  a  subject  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Pursuant  to  the  following  re- 
quest from  the  chairman  of  that  committee, 
section  6  has  been  deleted: 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMnrxE  ON  Post  OmcB 

AND  Civil  Service, 
September  14,  1965. 
Hon.  Harst  p.  Btrd. 

Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  September  10,  1965,  concerning  H.R. 
168. 


As  you  know,  a  bill  containing  similar  lan- 
guage. H.R.  3413.  Is  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
These  bills  would  entitle  any  person  who  Is 
Injured  while  en  route  to  enrollment  in  the 
Armed  Forces  to  veterans'  preference.  The 
Veterans'  Preference  Act  now  applies  only  to 
former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
have  been  honorably  discharged  after  mili- 
tary service  in  designated  zones  of  danger  or 
conflict  during  peacetime. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would  result 
In  persons  who  have  never  actually  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  receiving  employment 
preference,  while  those  who  have  actually 
served,  but  not  In  a  zone  of  danger  or  con- 
flict, will  not  receive  preference.  It  would 
accord  such  disabled  persons  10-polnt  pref- 
erence while  those  nondlsabled  veterans  who 
served  In  a  zone  of  danger  or  conflict  would 
receive  only  5-polnt  preference. 

In  Its  report  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion recommended  against  enactment.  No 
official  reports  have  been  received  by  the 
Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee on  HJl.  3413,  and  no  action  Is  sched- 
uled on  the  bill  at  this  time. 

Unless  evidence  Is  brought  to  the  com- 
mittee's attention  Indicating  good  reason  for 
its  enactment,  I  do  not  think  It  would  be 
in  the  best  Interest  of  the  Federal  service  to 
act  favorably  on  the  bill. 

I  appreciate  yoxir  seeking  my  advice  In  this 
matter. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.  S.  Mike  Monroney, 

Chairman. 

Section  7  of  the  House  bill  (now  section  5 
of  the  committee-amended  bill)  proposes  to 
broaden  the  authority  and  functions  of  a 
Veterans'  Administration  office  In  Europe  and 
as  passed  by  the  House  provided  that  the 
head  of  such  office,  during  his  teniire  In 
such  position,  shall  be  accorded  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  the  diplomatic  designation 
of  attach^.  The  Department  of  State  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  It  was  opposed  to 
this  section,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
undesirable  precedent  for  a  statutory  man- 
date dealing  with  a  diplomatic  designation. 
The  committee  appreciates  the  principle  In- 
volved In  the  Department's  position:  on  the 
other  hand.  In  view  of  the  broad  scope  and 
range  of  the  activities  for  which  such  office 
head  is  responsible,  it  Is  believed  that  such 
a  designation  should  have  been  accorded  by 
the  Department  long  ago.  Upon  the  firm 
assurance  made  to  the  committee  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Congres- 
sional Relations  that  prompt  administrative 
action  will  be  taken  to  accord  such  diplo- 
matic designation,  the  committee  has  de- 
leted the  objectionable  language  from  sec- 
tion 5. 

Sections  8  and  10,  dealing  with  the  medical 
program  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  fall 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  In  accordance 
with  the  following  request  of  the  chairman. 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  these  sec- 
tions have  been  deleted  In  order  to  afford 
his  subcommittee  an  opportunity  to  give 
them  further  study  and  consideration: 

U.S.  Senate, 
October  8,  1965. 
Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Finance. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  following  re- 
marks are  submitted  In  response  to  your  re- 
quest of  September  9.  1965,  for  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Subcommittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  In  regard  to  three  sections  of 
H.R.  168,  a  bin  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Upon  consideration  of  section  8(a).  sec- 
tion 9  (a)  and  (b).  and  section  10  of  H.R. 
168, 1  submit  the  foUowlng  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance : 
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1.  Section  8(a) :  This  section  adds  a  new 
section  4116  to  chapter  78,  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  to  provide  protection  to  physicians, 
dentists,  and  nurses  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, In  the  event  of  malpractice  suit 
brought  about  them.  In  effect,  the  Attor- 
ney General  would  defend  any  civil  action 
brought  against  a  physician,  dentist,  or  nurse 
arising  out  of  his  employment.  If  successful, 
this  would  end  the  matter.  If  the  Govern- 
ment should  lose  the  case  and  a  claim  be  ap- 
proved by  the  courts  in  favor  of  the  plain- 
tiff, the  Government  would  bear  the  cost 
of  meeting  the  claim.  This  provision  Is 
modeled  after  the  so-called  Driver's  Liability 
Act,  Public  Law  87-258. 

Since  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs has  received  no  statement  of  position 
or  report  on  this  section  of  the  bUl  from 
the  several  Interested  departments  and 
agencies  and  since  this  amendment  appears 
further  to  be  of  a  controversial  character 
it  is  my  recommendation  that  this  section  be 
stricken  from  the  bill  as  It  Is  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  Such  action  by 
your  committee  will  enable  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affiars  to  consider  the  sec- 
tion carefully  in  the  future  and  reap  the 
benefit  which  comes  from  a  hearing  of  the 
views  of  all  Interested  parties. 

2.  Section  9  (a)  and  (b) :  Section  9(a)  re- 
peals subsection  5033(c)  of  chapter  73,  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  authori- 
zations of  appropriations  for  State  home 
facilities  for  furnishing  nursing  home  care, 
which  prohibited  any  one  State  from  receiv- 
ing more  than  10  percent  of  the  annual 
maximum  $5  million  appropriation.  Section 
9(b)  also  amends  subsection  5034(1),  chap- 
ter 73.  title  38,  United  States  Code,  increas- 
ing the  formula  for  the  allocation  of  such 
nursing  care  construction  funds  from  one- 
half  to  one  and  one-half  l:>eds  per  thousand 
war  veteran  population  In  the  case  of  any 
State. 

This  amendment  Is  a  noncontroverslal  one 
and  I  believe  that  It  will  tend  to  encourage 
the  States  to  participate  In  this  program  In  a 
more  acceptable  and  uniform  manner.  If 
section  9  (a)  and  (b)  is  Included  within  the 
bill  as  reported  by  your  committee  the  Sub- 
committee on  Veterans'  Affairs  can  exercise 
its  proper  oversight  functions  In  order  to 
firmly  ascertain  whether  in  fact  this  amend- 
ment serves  to  stimulate  a  greater  Interest 
by  the  States  In  the  construction  of  nurs- 
ing home  facilities  for  veterans.  Upon  this 
basis  I  recommend  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  include  section  9  (a)  and  (b)  with- 
in the  bill  as  it  Is  reported  to  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
section  9(a)  of  the  bill  Is  In  need  of  a  minor 
technical  amendment.  Section  9(a)  repeals 
subsection  (c)  of  section  5033  of  chapter 
73,  title  38.  United  States  Code,  which  sub- 
section prohibits  any  one  State  from  receiv- 
ing more  than  10  percent  of  the  annual  max- 
imum $5  million  appropriation.  This  10  per- 
cent restriction  appears  again  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  5035(b)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  The  purpose  of  the  technical 
amendment  which  I  propose  and  Include 
herewith  is  to  repeal  paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 5035(b)  In  accordance  with  the  full  In- 
tent of  section  9(a)  of  H.R.  168.  I  therefore 
also  recoimnend  that  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance amend  section  9(a),  H.R.  168  with  this 
technical  amendment,  which  I  attach  here- 
with. 

3.  Section  10(a)  :  This  section  amends  sec- 
tion 5001,  chapter  81,  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  "Hospital  and  DomlcUiary  Faculties," 
to  provide  that  the  Administrator,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  President,  Is  author- 
ized to  establish  and  operate  not  less  than 
125,000  hospital  beds  in  facilities  over  which 
the  Administrator  has  direct  and  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 


eligible  veterans  who  are  tuberculosis,  neuro- 
psychlatrlc, medical,  and  surgical  cases,  and 
the  nvirslng  homes  authorized  by  paragraph 
(3)  shaU  be  In  addition  to  the  hospital  beds 
provided  for  In  paragraph  (2). 

Because  of  the  exact  and  apparently  man- 
datory language  utilized  within  this  proposed 
amendment  it  is  of  a  highly  controversial 
character.  Upon  this  basis  It  Is  my  recom- 
mendation that  this  section  be  stricken  from 
the  bill  as  It  Is  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  Such  action  by  your  committee 
will  enable  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  consider  the  section  carefvilly  and 
at  length  In  the  future  and  reap  the  benefit 
which  comes  from  a  hearing  of  the  views 
of  all  Interested  parties. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  to  Its  distinguished  chairman. 
Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  the  consideration  shown  In  promptly 
submitting  these  three  sections  of  H.R.  168 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  our  committees  may  con- 
tinue their  productive  Joint  efforts  In  behalf 
of  those  most  worthy  citizens — the  veterans 
of  America. 

Sincerely, 

Ralph  W.  Yarborottgh, 
Chairman,   Subcommittee   on   Veterans' 
Affairs. 

A  new  section  (now  sec.  7)  has  been  added 
to  the  bill  by  the  committee.  This  section 
provides  that  the  Increases  under  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965  (Public  Law 
89-97)  shall  not  be  counted  In  determining 
the  annual  income  of  persons  entitled  to 
both  pension  and  social  security  benefits  for 
the  month  In  which  that  act  was  enacted. 
This  provision  wlU  prevent  the  untoward 
loss  or  reduction  of  pension  which  would 
otherwise  result  from  the  social  security  In- 
crease. The  proposal  will  not  affect  the  pen- 
sioner's right  to  have  10  percent  of  the  major 
remaining  portion  of  his  social  security  ex- 
cluded In  the  j)enslon  Income  determination. 

Minor  perfecting  technical  amendments 
have  been  made  in  section  2  and  the  former 
section  9  (now  sec.  6) . 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
prompt  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  in  reporting  H.R.  168  and  to  con- 
gratulate this  body  for  its  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  most  significant  meas- 
ure. H.R.  168  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
provides  a  well-deserved  increase  in  the 
basic  rates  of  monthly  compensation  for 
veterans  with  service -connected  dis- 
abilities. The  increase  of  approximately 
10  percent  in  the  rates  of  service-con- 
nected disability  compensation  payable 
to  wartime  and  peacetime  veterans,  in- 
cluding the  10 -percent  increase  in  the 
additional  allowances  payable  where  the 
veteran  is  50-percent  or  more  disabled 
and  has  a  wife,  child,  or  dependent  par- 
ent, is  long  overdue.  The  last  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  compensation  rates  was 
in  1962,  while  the  most  recent  increase  in 
dependency  allowances  occurred  In  1957. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  Congress  pro- 
vided for  an  overall  average  increase  in 
compensation  rates  which  adequately  off- 
sets the  2.5-percent  advance  in  the  cost  of 
living  since  1962  and  the  10.3-percent 
jump  in  that  same  cost  since  1957. 

The  bill  reported  to  the  Senate  pro- 
vides increases  in  compensation  pay- 
ments for  all  percentage  ratings  of  dis- 
ability from  10  through  100  percent. 

Furthermore,  the  more  seriously  dis- 
abled veterans  who  suffer  from  multiple 
amputations  or  loss  of  use  of  more  than 
one  extremity  or  blindness  will  receive  an 


increase  in  their  statutory  award.  In 
the  final  analysis,  nearly  2  million  serv- 
ice-disabled veterans  will  share  in 
monthly  compensation  increases  ranging 
from  $1  for  a  10-percent  disability  to  $50 
for  a  100-percent  disability. 

An  approximate  10 -percent  increase  in 
the  allowances  for  dependents  payable 
to  veterans  who  are  at  least  50  percent 
disabled,  is  also  provided  by  this  meas- 
ure. This  allowance,  which  was  last 
raised  in  1957,  is  usually  paid  on  behalf 
of  a  child  up  to  the  time  that  that  child 
reaches  the  age  of  18  years.  If  the  child 
is  attending  school  the  allowance  is  con- 
tinued until  he  reaches  21  years  of  age. 
Section  2  of  HH.  168  extends  the  age 
limit  to  23  years  of  age  for  a  child  who 
is  attending  school.  At  the  same  time, 
this  section  increases  the  monthly  pay- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  school  child  to  $40 
in  the  case  of  a  totally  disabled  veteran, 
with  proportionate  increases  for  disabil- 
ities rated  at  50  through  90  percent. 
This  provision  provides  a  needed  stimu- 
lus to  keep  the  children  of  seriously  dis- 
abled veterans  in  school  and  off  of  the 
dangerously  expanding  dropout  lists  and 
unemployment  rolls. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs I  have  had  a  keen  interest  and 
concern  in  the  progress  of  this  compen- 
sation legislation.  The  increases  in  com- 
pensation rates  provided  in  H.R.  168  are 
necessary,  they  are  just,  and  they  are 
fair.  It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  support 
this  bill  which  in  reality  offers  but  a 
compensatory  pittance  to  those  dedicated 
Americans  who  have  bartered  their 
health  and  their  economic  well-being  so 
that  freedom  might  be  preserved  for  fu- 
ture generations. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  support  H.R.  168,  which 
calls  for  a  much  needed  increase  in  the 
rates  of  service-connected  disability 
compensation  payable  to  wartime  and 
peacetime  veterans.  The  rising  cost  of 
living  has  placed  a  severe  burden  on 
many  of  our  veterans  who  are  depend- 
ent upon  their  disability  compensation 
for  their  livelihood.  This  increase  would 
be  very  helpful  to  our  disabled  veterans 
and  will  assist  them  in  meeting  their 
increased  financial  obligations. 

I  want  to  particularly  commend  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  amending  this  bill  to  include 
a  section  which  provides  that  the  in- 
crease under  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965  shall  not  be  coimted  in 
determining  the  annual  income  of  per- 
sons entitled  to  both  veterans'  disability 
pensions  and  social  security  bnefits  for 
the  month  in  which  that  act  was  en- 
acted. This  new  section  7  will  prevent 
the  loss  or  reduction  of  benefits  which 
would  otherwise  result  from  the  7-per- 
cent increase  in  social  security  benefits 
provided  by  Congress  this  year.  I  have 
received  much  mail  from  veterans  in 
South  Carolina  relating  the  difiBculties 
which  have  arisen  and  the  loss  of  money 
which  has  resulted  because  of  the  social 
security  increase.  This  has  worked  an 
extreme  hardship  on  many  individuals, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  support  this  provi- 
sion which  provides  some  remedy  to  this 
inequity. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  third 
reading  and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  cor- 
rect a  technical  error  in  the  bill.  Earlier 
in  the  session  section  315  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  was  amended  by  re- 
pealing subsection  (b)  of  that  section 
so  that  such  section  no  longer  has  a 
subsection  (a) .  This  amendment  woiild 
merely  strike  from  section  2(b)  an  In- 
correct reference  to  subsection  (a)  of 
section  315  of  title  38. 

Mr.  President,  regarding  the  deletion 
of  section  5  of  H.R.  168,  reported  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  , 
with  amendments,  on  October  11,  1965, 1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  deletion  of  section  5  and  the  conse- 
quent renumbering  of  the  remainder  of  the 
sections  of  H.R.  168  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  Its  letter  of 
October  6,  1965.  to  Senator  Byrd,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

Section  5.  as  repKirted  out  of  the  commit- 
tee, provides  that  "the  Administrator  shall 
establish  and  maintain  an  office  in  Europe 
at  such  location  as  he  deems  appropriate." 

The  executive  branch  position  was  that 
the  mandatory  cast  to  this  section  would 
conflict  with  the  foreign  relations  responsi- 
bilities of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Among  other  things,  this  language 
would  ignore  the  need  for  Federal  agencies 
generally  to  coordinate  In  the  establishment 
of  offices  or  engaging  in  their  official  activ- 
ities In  foreign  countries.  Such  coordina- 
tion is  equally  desirable  regarding  foreign 
policy  as  well  as  balance-of-payment  con- 
siderations. The  section  also  woxild  be  In 
conflict  with  the  President's  delegation  to 
the  American  Ambassador  of  comprehensive 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  £ill  U.S. 
Government  activities  in  the  country  con- 
cerned. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  deletion  of  this 
section  Is  agreeable  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
eran's Affairs.  I  am  also  Informed  that  this 
deletion  wovild  be  acceptable  in  conference. 
I  therefore  urge  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
deletion  of  section  5  from  H.R.  168  and  to 
the  consequent  renumbering  of  sections  6 
through  8  as  sections  5  through  7,  respec- 
tively. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4, 
line  5,  after  the  word  "section",  to  strike 
out  "315(aHlv  and  insert  "315(1)". 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AUTHORIZING  THE  DISPOSAL  OF 
GRAPHITE.  QUARTZ  CRYSTALS, 
AND  LUMP  STEATITE  TALC  FROM 
THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE  OR 
THE  SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCKPILE. 
OR  BOTH 

The  bUl  (H.R.  11096)  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  graphite,  quartz  crystals,  and 
lump  steatite  talc  from  the  national 
stockpile  or  the  supplemental  stockpile, 
or  both  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  862) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

This  bin  would  grant  congressional  ap- 
proval for  the  disposal  of  (a)  16,586  short 
tons  of  Malagasy  crystalline  graphite  and 
2,009  short  tons  of  crystalline  graphite  other 
than  that  of  the  Malagasy  type,  (b)  4,388,522 
pounds  of  stockpile  grade  quartz  crystals 
and  467,816  pounds  of  nonstockplle  grade 
quartz  crystals,  and  (c)  1.049  short  tons  of 
lump  steatite  talc  now  held  In  the  national 
and  supplemental  stockpiles;  and  (2)  waive 
the  6-month  waiting  period  ordinarily  re- 
quired before  disposals  from  the  national 
or  the  supplemental  stockpile  can  be  started. 

EXPLANATION 

Why  congressional  action  required 
Under  existing  law  congressional  approval 
Is  required  for  the  disposal  of  materials  In 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile  except  when  the  proposed  disposal 
Is  based  on  a  determination  that  the  mate- 
rial has  become  obsolescent  for  use  In  time 
of  war. 

The  proposed  disposal  of  graphite,  quartz 
crystals,  and  lump  steatite  talc  Is  based  on 
determinations  that  the  quantities  of  these 
materials  In  the  national  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpiles  are  excess  to  stockpile  re- 
quirements and  not  because  the  materials 
are  obsolescent  for  use  In  time  of  war.  Con- 
sequently, congressional  approval  Is  required 
for  the  disposal. 

Why  disposals  are  proposed 
The  current  stockpile  objective  for  Mala- 
gasy type  graphite  Is  18.000  short  tons  and  the 
current  stockpile  objective  for  crystalline 
graphite  of  other  than  the  Malagasy  type 
Is  2.800  short  tons.  The  quantity  of  the 
Malag.isy  type  graphite  in  the  national  and 
supplemental  stockpiles  Is  16.536  tons  more 
than  the  objective.  The  quantity  of  crystal- 
line graphite  of  other  than  the  Malagasy  type 
In  the  national  stockpile  Is  4,809  short  tons, 
or  2.009  short  tons  more  than  the  current 
objective  of  2,800  short  tons. 


The  current  stockpile  objective  for  quartz 
crystals  Is  650,000  pounds.  The  quantity  of 
quartz  crystals  in  the  national  and  supple- 
mental  stockpiles  Is  5,702,365  pounds,  or 
5.052,365  pounds  more  than  the  objective. 
A  part  of  the  Inventory  has  been  previously 
authorized  for  dLsposal. 

The  current  stockpile  objective  for  lump 
steatite  talc  Is  200  short  tons.  The  Inven- 
tory of  1,249  short  tons  is  1,049  short  tons 
more  than  the  objective. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  disposal  of 
the  quantities  of  these  materials  that  are 
siirpliis  to  stockpile  objectives. 

Graphite 

Stockpile  grade  Malagasy  graphite  is  used 
principally  In  the  manufacture  of  crucibles 
for  use  In  nonferrous  metallurgy,  and  may 
also  be  used  in  lubricants  and  packing.  The 
crj'stalline  graphite  from  countries  other 
than  Ceylon  and  Malagasy  Is  used  principally 
In  lubricants  and  packing,  and  may  also  be 
used  in  brake  linings  and  olUess  bearings. 

The  high-grade  graphite  contained  In  the 
Government's  stockpile  Is  produced  princi- 
pally In  Ceylon  and  the  Malagasy  Republic. 
Small  quantities  of  graphite  are  produced 
domestically. 

U.S.  consumption  of  all  types  and  grades 
of  nattiral  graphite  was  about  40,880  short 
tons  in  1963.  Total  consumption  of  stra- 
tegic-grade graphite  In  the  United  States  in 
1963  was  6,951  short  tons,  and  Is  expected  to 
maintain  present  levels. 

Prior  disposals  of  graphite  from  the  Gov- 
ernment's stockpiles  have  had  little,  if  any. 
Impact  on  the  market.  In  1960,  430  short 
tons  of  domestic  crystalline  were  released 
from  the  Defense  Production  Act  Inventory. 
In  1961  and  1962.  a  total  of  1,968  short  tons 
of  mixed,  nonstockplle  grade  graphite  was 
released  from  the  national  stockpile. 

A  sales  expectancy  of  about  500  short  tons 
per  year  for  the  Malagasy  crystalline  type, 
and  120  short  tons  per  year  for  other  than 
Ceylon  and  Malagasy,  crystalline.  Is  antici- 
pated. These  quantities  are  subject  to  ad- 
justment In  subsequent  years  If  market  con- 
ditions warrant. 

The  disposal  program  will  be  subject  to 
continuous  scrutiny  throughout  the  year, 
and  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
win  consult  with  other  agencies  at  any  time 
he  considers  such  consultation  Is  advisable 
or  at  any  time  consultation  Is  requested  by 
other  responsible  agencies. 

Quartz  crystals 

The  quartz  crystals  proposed  for  disposal 
were  acquired  for  the  stockpile  by  direct 
purchases,  transfers  from  other  agencies,  and 
through  the  barter  program. 

By  reason  of  their  piezoelectric  properties, 
quartz  crystals  serve  as  devices  for  convert- 
ing mechanical  force  to  electrical  charges 
and  vice  versa,  and  consequently  find  wide 
application  In  electrical  and  electronic  fields. 
Because  of  their  light  transmitting  proper- 
ties, they  are  also  used  In  making  prisms, 
wedges,  lenses,  and  other  parts  for  various 
types  of  optical  Instruments. 

The  world's  largest  supplier  of  natural 
quartz  crystals  Is  Brazil,  from  which  the 
United  States  In  recent  years  has  received 
virtually  all  of  its  imported  natural  crystals. 
The  Malagasy  Republic  and  Peru  also  mine 
small  quantities  and  export  most  of  their 
output.    There  Is  no  U.S.  production. 

Annual  U.S.  Imports  (excluding  stockpile 
acces-slons)  for  the  6-year  period  1958-63, 
averaged  about  461.000  pounds  of  electronic 
grade  quartz  crystals.  Apparent  annxial  con- 
stunption  in  the  United  States  during  the 
same  period  averaged  about  284,000  pounds. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  U.S.  Army  Signal 
Corps,  in  cooperation  with  Industry,  has 
sponsored  a  comprehensive  sjrnthetlc  quartz 
crystals  program.  By  1958,  the  technical  and 
commercial  success  of  quartz  synthesis  was 
assured.    Eventually,  it  Is  expected  that  TJS- 
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imports  from  Brazil  will  be  Increasingly  cur- 
tailed by  the  growing  use  of  synthetic  quartz. 

Prior  disposals  of  quartz  crystals  from  the 
Government's  stockpiles  have  had  little,  il 
any,  impact  on  the  market.  (In  1960  and 
1961,  a  total  of  7,625,082  pieces  of  semimanu- 
factured quartz  crystals  was  sold.  Also  In 
I960,  a  total  of  17,667  pounds  of  nonstockplle 
grade  crystals  was  sold.  The  ctirrent  pro- 
gram for  500,000  pounds  of  nonstockplle 
grade  crystals  began  in  Augtist  of  1961,  and 
Is  still  underway.  As  of  December  31.  1964, 
303  973  pounds  were  sold.) 

It  is  proposed  to  dispose  of  the  total  excess 
over  a  period  of  approximately  25  to  30  years. 
The  annual  sales  rate  for  the  first  year  will 
be  approximately  100,000  pounds,  subject  to 
adjustment  in  subsequent  years  If  market 
conditions  warrant. 

The  disposal  prograhi  will  be  subject  to 
continuous  scrutiny  throughout  the  year 
and  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
will  consult  with  other  agencies  at  any  time 
he  considers  such  consultation  Is  advisable 
or  at  any  time  consultation  Is  requested  by 
other  responsible  agencies. 

Lump  steatite  talc 

Talc,  a  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesium.  Is 
a  smooth,  soft,  chemically  inert  mineral. 
When  pure,  it  has  a  high  fusion  point  and 
high  dielectric  strength.  Common  varieties 
of  talc  are  used  for  cosmetics.  Inert  fillers 
for  various  chermical  compounds,  ceramics, 
and  paints.  A  more  pure,  dense  variety, 
known  as  steatite,  Is  used  in  the  electronics 
Industry.  One  form  occurs  in  lumps  and 
blocks,  which  are  easily  sawed,  cut.  or 
punched  into  shapes  for  electron  vacuum 
tubes  and  insulators  for  use  in  electronic 
circuits,  especially  circuits  in  \Utrahlgh  fre- 
quency electronic  transmitting  equipment. 
The  finished  spacers  and  Insulators,  when 
baked,  become  very  hard  and  permit  ex- 
tremely close  tolerances. 

Italy  and  India  are  the  only  two  countries 
producing  block  steatite  talc  In  commercial 
quantities.  Italian  block  talc,  which  is  not 
suitable  for  ultrahigh  frequency  applications, 
is  not  stockpiled  and.  therefore.  Is  not  In- 
volved in  this  proposed  release. 

In  India  separate  statistics  are  not  reported 
for  strategic  grade  and  other  grades  of  talc. 
Therefore.  Indian  production  of  stockpile 
grade  talc  Is  not  known.  However.  Indian 
production  of  stockpile  grade  block  and  lump 
steatite  talc  for  1963  was  estimated  at  50 
short  tons.  U.S.  imports  derived  from  Indian 
production  of  block  and  lump  steatite  talc 
averaged  about  33  short  tons  per  year  over 
the  1958-62  period.  U.S.  Imports  for  1963 
were  16  short  tons. 

U.S.  consumption  of  all  grades  of  block 
and  lump  (steatite)  talc  has  averaged  about 
42  short  tons  per  year  over  the  1958-62 
period.  U.S.  consiunptlon  In  1963  was  esti- 
mated at  60  short  tons. 

At  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  the 
surplus  of  1,049  short  tons  of  block  and  lump 
talc  could  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  entire  U.S. 
Industry  for  the  next  20  years. 

The  starting  disposal  rate  will  be  5  to  10 
short  tons  annually.  This  rate  may  be  ac- 
celerated to  the  extent  that  the  Government 
is  able  to  channel  some  material  into  mar- 
kets not  competitive  with  electronic  block 
talc  uses,  and  not  disruptive  to  the  U.S.  mar- 
kets supplied  by  foreign  sources. 

The  disposal  program  will  be  subject  to 
continuous  scrutiny  throughout  the  year  and 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  will 
consult  with  other  agencies  at  any  time  he 
considers  such  consultation  is  advisable  or 
at  any   time   consultation   Is   requested   by 

other  responsible  agencies. 

FIN.^NCIAL  INFORMATION 

The  acquisition  cost  of  the  materials  that 
would  be  disposed  of  under  the  authority  of 
this  bill  was  $64,865,700.  The  best  estimate 
of  the  current  market  value  of  these  mate- 
rials is  $82,500,000.     The  disposal  of  these 


materials  will  be  accomplished  over  a  period 
of  several  years  and  hence  it  is  impossible  to 
know  what  the  market  will  be  throughout 
the  disposal  period. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  1582)  to  remove  a  re- 
striction on  certain  real  property  here- 
tofore conveyed  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (H.R.  8126)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  minimum  wage  law, 
provide  broader  coverage,  improved 
standards  of  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time compensation  protection,  and  im- 
proved means  of  enforcement,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


NORTH  COUNTIES  HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC CO. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  10097)  for  the  relief  of  North 
Counties  Hydro-Electric  Co.  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  on 
page  1,  line  7,  after  the  word  "for",  to 
strike  out  "past  and  future". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  865),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
pay  the  North  Counties  Hydro-Electric  Co. 
of  Illinois  $187,058  as  the  amount  found  by 
the  Court  of  Claims  in  full  satisfaction  of 
Its  claims  against  the  United  States  for  dam- 
ages and  losses  suffered  as  the  result  of  the 
construction  of  a  dam  on  the  Illinois  River 
at  Starved  Rock  near  Ottawa,  m.,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
In  congressional  case  No.  2-59,  decided  on 
April  16,  1965. 


CONSENT  TO  ENTRY  OF  CONNECTI- 
CUT, RHODE  ISLAND,  AND  VER- 
MONT INTO  BUS  TAXATION  PRO- 
RATION COMPACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  10369)  to  give  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  States  of  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont,  to  enter 
into  a  compact  providing  for  bus  taxa- 
tion proration  and  reciprocity  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  on 
page  1,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3,  to 
strike  out  "That  the  consent  of  Congress 
is  hereby  given  to  the  States  of  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont  to 


enter  into  a  compact  providing  for  bus 
taxation  proration  and  reciprocity  sub- 
stantially in  the  form  of  the  compact 
set  forth  in  title  II,  section  201,  of  Public 
Law  89-11,  approved  April  14,  1965  (79 
Stat.  60)."  and  insert  "That  the  consent 
of  Congress  is  given  to  the  States  of 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont 
to  become  parties  to  title  n  of  the  Com- 
pact on  Taxation  of  Motor  Fuels  Con- 
sumed by  Interstate  Buses  and  to  the 
Agreement  relating  to  Bus  Taxation  Pro- 
ration and  Reciprocity  as  consented  to 
by  the  Congress  in  the  Act  of  April  14, 
1965  (79  Stat.  60)." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  ^ 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  give  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Vermont  to  become  parties 
to  title  II  of  the  Compact  on  Taxation 
of  Motor  Fuels  Consumed  by  Interstate 
Buses  and  the  Agreement  relating  to 
Bus  Taxation  Proration  and  Reciproc- 
ity." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  866),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
as  amended.  Is  to  grant  the  consent  to  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont  to  Join 
in  title  II  of  that  certain  compact  on  taxa- 
tion of  motor  fuels  consumed  by  Interstate 
buses  and  the  agreement  relating  to  bus  tax- 
ation proration  and  reciprocity. 

STATEMEI^ 

The  information  contained  in  the  House 
report  on  HJl.  10369  relates  the  Justification 
for  this  legislation  in  the  following  manner: 

"By  title  II.  section  201,  of  Public  Law  89- 
11,  approved  April  14,  1965,  Congress  gave 
its  consent  to  the  States  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
New  York,  to  enter  Into  a  certain  compact 
providing  for  bus  taxation  proration  and 
reciprocity,  and  by  section  203  Congress  di- 
rected the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  It. 

"Under  this  compact,  parties  agree  to  pro- 
rate bus  registration  fees  so  that  any  owner 
of  a  fleet  of  buses  may  register  the  buses 
of  that  fleet  in  any  compacting  State  by 
paying  to  that  State  total  registration  fees 
in  an  amount  equal  to  that  obtained  by 
applying  the  proportion  of  in-State  fleet 
miles  divided  by  total  fleet  miles,  to  the  total 
fees  that  would  otherwise  be  required  for 
regular  registration  of  all  the  vehicles  In  the 
compacting  State. 

"Public  Law  89-11  requires  the  prior  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  the  entry  of  additional 
States  into  the  compact. 

"As  appears  from  the  attached  copies  of 
State  legislative  enactments  identically 
adopting  the  compact  in  question.  Connect- 
icut. Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont  have 
taken  the  necessary  State  action  to  Join  In 
the  same.  The  committee  knows  no  reason 
why  these  States  should  not  participate  In 
the  compact.  HJR.  10369  contains  the  usual 
reservation  of  congressional  power  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  the  consent  granted." 

The  committee.  In  its  original  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  which  resulted  In  Public  Law 
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89-11.  was  aware  of  the  merits  of  that  com- 
pact. It  appears  that  the  States  of  Con- 
necticut. Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont  have 
found  that  the  tax  propratlon  and  reciproc- 
ity features  of  title  II  of  that  compact  are 
to  their  advantage  and  have  passed  en- 
abling legislation  to  allow  each  of  them  to 
become  a  party  to  the  compact.  Those  pub- 
lic enactments  of  the  States  Involved  are  at- 
tached hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof. 

The  conunlttee  Is  in  agreement  with  this 
legislation,  as  amended,  and  recommends  It 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Senate. 


BILL   PASSED   OVER 

The  bill  iH.R.  9495)  to  increase  the 
appropriation  authorization  for  the 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

•Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


MEMORIAL  TO  THE  LATE  DR.  ROB- 
ERT H.  GODDARD,  THE  FATHER 
OF  ROCKETRY 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  597)  for 
the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  the  late  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Goddard,  the  father  of  rock- 
etry, was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port— No.  868 — explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  oUows : 

EXPLANATION  OT  THE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

House  Joint  Resolution  597  would  direct 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adnain- 
Istratlon  to  erect  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Blassachusetts  an  appropriate  memorial  to 
the  late  Dr.  Robert  H.  Croddard.  former  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  Clark  University  In 
Worcester.  Mass.,  and  the  father  of  rocketry. 
The  memorial  would  be  In  the  form  of  a 
sculpture  in  bronze  or  other  endiiring  metal 
and  would  symbolize  the  scientist's  role  as 
the  pioneer  of  the  space  age.  It  would  be 
located  on  the  Clark  University  campus  In 
Worcester.  Mass..  on  the  site  donated  by  the 
Clark  trustees  adjacent  to  the  Robert  Hutch- 
Ings  Goddard  Library.  The  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  would  re- 
quest the  advice  and  comment  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Pine  Arts  and  consult  with  Clark 
University  triistees  with  respect  to  the  de- 
sign and  setting  of  the  memorial.  The  me- 
morial would  give  appropriate  recognition 
to  the  pioneering  efforts  of  the  late  Dr. 
Goddard  In  his  country's  achievements  In 
rocketry  and  supersonic  flight.  There  would 
be  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  siuns 
as  may  be  necessary,  not  to  exceed  $150,000  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

HOUSE  ACTION 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics of  the  House  of  Representatives  held  a 
hearing  on  Ho\ise  Joint  Resolution  597  on 
September  7.  1965.  at  which  It  heard  testi- 
mony and  received  statements  from  a  n\im- 
ber  of  Members  of  Congress.  Federal  agency 
spokesmen,  and  private-institution  repre- 
sentatives. The  committee  reported  the 
measxire  favorably  with  an  amendment  limit- 
ing the  appropriation  authorization  for  the 
memorial  to  $150,000.  The  Joint  resolution 
as  amended  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  September  20.  1965. 


A  pertinent  excerpt  from  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  to 
accompany  House  Joint  Resolution  597  (H. 
Rept.  961.  89th  Cong.)  Is  as  follows: 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard.  who  is  to  be  hon- 
ored by  the  memorial.  Is  the  father  of  modern 
rocket  propulsion.  Born  on  October  5,  1882, 
he  was  a  physicist  of  great  Insight  who  also 
had  a  unique  genius  for  Invention.  Al- 
though his  speculations  and  experiments 
were  often  ridiculed  and  his  genius  largely 
unappreciated  in  his  own  day,  the  flight  of 
Goddard's  first  liquid-fuel  rocket  In  1926  is 
now  generally  considered  to  be  a  feat  as 
epochal  In  history  as  that  of  the  Wright 
brothers  at  Kitty  Hawk.  Eighteen  years  after 
his  first  successful  demonstration,  many  of 
his  basic  concepts  and  technical  designs  came 
to  worldwide  notice  in  the  German  V-2  bal- 
listic missiles.  The  advent  of  intercontinen- 
tal missiles,  earth  satellites,  and  spacecraft 
was  not  only  based  upon  that  to  which  Rob- 
ert H.  Goddard  devoted  his  creative  talents 
but  also  op>en  up  a  new  era  in  the  accelerat- 
ing impact  of  science  and  technology  upon 
the  affairs  of  mankind.  The  greater  part  of 
Dr.  Goddard's  life  was  devoted  to  his  work  on 
rockets  and  rocket  apparatus;  and  although 
the  labor  of  this  scholarly,  modest  man  was 
appreciated  by  experts,  it  went  largely  un- 
recognized until  the  recent  dawn  of  what  Is 
now  called  the  space  age. 

The  Joint  resolution  further  provides  that 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration shall  request  the  advice  and  com- 
ment of  the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts  (an 
independent  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment) and  shall  consult  with  Clark  Univer- 
sity trustees  with  respect  to  the  design  and 
setting  of  the  memorial. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  nximerous  honors 
have  already  been  paid  to  the  late  Dr.  God- 
dard for  his  achievements.  These  include  the 
naming  of  a  major  installation  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
the  issuance  of  a  memorial  postage  stamp, 
the  designation  by  the  President  of  March 
16.  1965.  as  "Goddard  Day,"  and  other  similar 
tributes.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
these  tributes  are  either  temporary  or  oper- 
ational In  nature  and  tliat  there  does  not  ex- 
ist today  any  permanent  national  memorial 
in  the  nature  of  a  work  of  art  in  commemo- 
ration of  this  distinguished  individual. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr,  President,  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  great  satisfaction 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  House  Joint 
Resolution  597.  This  joint  resolution 
authorizes  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to 
the  late  Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard,  the 
father  of  rocketry.  Because  of  Dr.  God- 
dard's close  association  with  that  uni- 
versity, I  feel  it  is  particularly  appropri- 
ate that  the  memorial  will  be  located  on 
the  Clark  University  campus. 

Although  scorned  by  many  of  his 
countrymen.  Dr.  Goddard  nonetheless 
pursued  his  pioneering  research  on  rocket 
flight.  In  1926,  he  became  the  first 
man  to  launch  a  liquid  fuel  rocket.  Be- 
cause of  his  foresight,  brilliance,  and 
conviction.  Dr.  Goddard  made  discov- 
eries for  which  our  current  missile 
technology  Is  still  indebted.  It  is  most 
fitting  that  our  country  honor  this  out- 
standing man. 


PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMEJTT 
OP  COMPILATION  ENTITLED 
"LEGISLATION  AUTHORIZING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS AND  ESTABLISH- 
ING REVOLVING  FUNDS" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  151)   author- 
izing the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 


of  the  compilation  entitled  "Legislation 
Authorizing  Appropriations  and  Estab- 
lishing Revolving  Funds"  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  869),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Resolution  151  would  authorize  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  doc\mient  of  the  com- 
mittee print  entitled  "Legislation  Authoriz- 
ing Appropriations  and  Establishing  Revolv- 
Ing  Funds  (as  of  March  1965),"  compiled 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  at  the  request 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, from  Information  furnished  by  vari- 
ous departments  and  agencies,  and  further 
woiild  authorize  the  printing  of  5.000  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  documents  for  the  vise 
of  that  committee. 

The  printing  cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows : 

Printing  cost  estimate 

To  print  as  a  document  (1,500) 

copies) $653.00 

5,000  additional  copies,  at  $146  per 

thousand 730.00 

Total  estimated  cost,  S.  Res. 

151 1,383.00 
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STUDY    OF    CRIMINAL    LAWS    AND 
PROCEDURES 

Resolution  (S.  Res.  152)  to  study  crim- 
inal laws  and  procedures  was  considered, 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  criminal  laws  and  procedures. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee  from  October  1.  1965.  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1966,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  on  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
inibursable  services,  information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
such  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  conmilttee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
830,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port— No.  870 — explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Resolution  152  would  authorize 
through  January  31,  1966,  the  expenditure 
of  not  to  exceed  $30,000  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  acting  through  Its  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Proce- 
dures, to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  criminal  laws  and  proce- 
dures. The  special  subcommittee  would 
study  certain  anticrlme  bills.  Including  one 
dealing  with  the  so-called  Mallory  rule,  which 
are  presently  pending  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar  for  the 
moment,  except  for  one  bill  which  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
wishes  to  have  called  up  at  this  time. 


AMENDMENT     OF     CIVIL     SERVICE 
RETIREMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  844  (H.R.  11303). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  LEGisLA-nvE  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
11303)  to  amend  section  18  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  as  amended. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
H.R.  11303  would  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  the  recent  retirement  annuity  increase 
bill,  Public  Law  89-205,  to  those  Federal 
employees  whose  annuities  commence 
after  December  1,  1965.  but  not  later 
than  December  31, 1965. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
retain  the  services  of  many  experienced 
and  efficient  postal  employees  who  other- 
wise will  retire  before  the  very  heavy 
mail  volume  period  at  Christmas  time. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  recent  retire- 
ment act,  any  Federal  employee  who  re- 
tires on  an  immediate  annuity  before 
December  1.  will  receive  the  annuity  in- 
creases. Those  who  retire  after  Decem- 
ber 1,  will  not  receive  any  benefit  under 
the  bill.  A  great  many  Federal  employ- 
ees plan  to  retire  before  the  bill  becomes 
effective.  In  the  postal  service,  it  is  es- 
timated that  normal  retirement  figures 
will  multiply  three  or  fourfold.  The 
Department  believes  that  as  many  as 
20,000  employees  will  retire  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  bill  so  that  they  can 
receive  its  benefits.  Unfortunately, 
those  contemplating  retirement  are  the 
most  experienced  employees.  Veteran 
letter  carriers,  supervisors,  foremen, 
postmasters,  postal  service  officers,  and 
even  regional  directors  with  30  or  more 
years  of  service  who  are  now  eligible  for 
immediate  retirement  plan  to  retire  be- 
fore December.  If  20,000  experienced 
and  capable  postal  employees  retire  be- 
fore December,  they  will  necessarily  be 
replaced  by  junior  employees — in  some 
cases  brand  new  employees — who  do  not 
yet  possess  adequate  skill  and  knowledge 


of  their  postal  duties.  The  public,  which 
relies  on  efficient  Christmas-time  deliv- 
ery, will  suffer. 

To  avoid  this  problem,  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  requested  that  the  bene- 
fits enacted  in  Public  Law  89-205  be  ex- 
tended so  that  any  Federal  employee  who 
retires  prior  to  December  31,  1965,  will 
be  considered,  for  retirement  purposes, 
to  have  retired  prior  to  December  1, 1965. 
Those  already  on  the  retirement  rolls 
will  receive  their  annuity  increases  on 
time.  Those  who  wish,  for  whatever 
reason,  to  retire  t>efore  December,  may 
do  so.  But  those  who  wish  to  stay  on 
can  do  so  without  losing  the  benefits  of 
the  retirement  increase  which  Congress 
has  passed.  The  postal  service  and 
other  Government  agencies  will  retain 
the  benefit  of  their  service  during  the 
Christmas  season,  and  the  American 
people  will  have  the  benefit  of  their 
greater  postal  skills  during  the  Christ- 
mas period. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  has  not  been  able  to  estimate  ac- 
curately the  cost  of  this  bill,  but  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  any  cost  result- 
ing from  enactment  of  HH.  11303  will 
be  more  than  made  up  by  the  utilization 
of  experienced  personnel  in  key  positions 
in  the  postal  field  service  during  the 
Christmas  season,  as  well  as  in  other 
Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  correctly  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  who  is 
very  much  interested  in  this  matter,  has 
cleared  it? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
bill  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
2572)  will  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  790) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PTTRPOSE 

This  bill  will  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
recently  enacted  Increases  in  civil  service  re- 
tirement annuities  to  any  person  whose  an- 
nuity commences  not  later  than  December  31, 
1965. 

JUSTmCATION 

H.R.  8469.  the  1965  annuity  increase  bill, 
established  Its  eflfectlve  date  as  the  first  day 
of  the  third  month  following  enactment.  In 
order  to  provide  Increases  for  all  annuitants 
presently  on  the  rolls  before  Christmas,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  signed  the  bill  on  September 
28,  1965.  The  effective  date  of  the  bill  Is 
therefore  December  1,  1965.  Any  annuity 
presently  being  paid,  or  any  annuity  which 
commences  not  later  than  December  1.  1965, 
shall  be  increased  by  1.5  percent  plxxs  the 
amount  of  Increase  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  from  the  end  of  the  year  1962  until  the 
date  of  entictment.  The  latest  rejxirt  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shows  an  Increase 
of  4.6  percent  since  1962,  thus  producing  a 


6.1  percent  Increase  payable  from  the  retire- 
ment fund.  In  addition.  Public  Law  87-793, 
the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962.  pro- 
vided a  2-percent  increase  for  all  annuities 
commencing  in  1965.  Thus  the  employee 
who  retires  prior  to  December  1,  1965,  Is  en- 
titled to  an  8.1  percent  Increase  in  his  retire- 
ment annuity.  The  employee  retiring  after 
December  1  will  receive  only  the  2-percent 
Increase  enacted  in  1962. 

Evidence  indicates  that  many  Federal  em- 
ployees are  considering  retirement  before  De- 
cember In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
annuity  increase.  In  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, It  Is  estimated  that  as  many  as  20.000 
employees  will  retire  early.  Unfortunately, 
the  timing  of  the  annuity  Increase  Is  not  ad- 
vantageous. The  p>06tal  service  experiences 
Its  greatest  activity  during  the  month  of 
December.  The  American  public  rellea 
heavily  on  the  efficient  and  speedy  delivery 
of  Christmas  cards,  letters,  and  packages.  If 
20,000  employees  retire  prior  to  the  Christmas 
season,  they  will  necessarily  be  replaced  by 
less  experienced  or  completely  unexperienced 
employees.  Postions  of  substantial  responsi- 
bility. Including  postal  supervisors,  experi- 
enced or  completely  unexperienced  employ- 
ees. Positions  of  substantial  responsibUlty, 
Including  postal  supervisors,  experienced 
clerks  and  carriers,  postmasters,  regional  offi- 
cers, and  even  some  regional  directors,  will  be 
replaced  by  other  employees  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  new  position.  The  postal  service  and 
hence  the  American  people  will  suffer  any 
delays  In  mail  service  which  result  from  this 
significant  changeover  In  manpower. 

To  avoid  this  problem,  the  committee, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  with  the  approval  of  adminis- 
tration officials,  has  given  favorable  consid- 
eration to  legislation  authorizing  the  exten- 
sion of  the  effective  date  of  the  annuity 
Increase  to  December  31.  1965.  In  this  way 
any  postal  or  other  Federal  employee  who 
chooses  to  remain  on  duty  during  the  busy 
Christmas  season  may  do  so  without  losing 
the  benefits  of  the  retirement  annuity  In- 
crease. The  present  bill  does  not  require  any 
employee  to  remain  In  service;  it  merely  en- 
courages such  employees  to  remain  at  their 
posts  until  the  Christmas  season  Is  over. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


VISIT  OF  MAARTEN  BOT.T.F.,  NETH- 
ERLANDS NEWSMAN,  TO  MONTANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, Montana  played  host  to  one  of 
the  best  known  and  ablest  foreign  news- 
men in  Washington,  Maarten  C.  Bolle, 
of  the  Netherlands. 

Maarten  Bolle  is  an  old  friend  to  many 
of  us  in  the  Senate.  In  September,  he 
and  his  wife  visited  Yellowstone  National 
Park  and  nearby  Montana. 

The  BoUes  were  given  a  sampling  of 
the  gregarious  and  good-natured  Mon- 
tanans.    They  also  discovered  a  "bit  of 
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Holland"  in  several  small  communities 
near  Bozeman  where  the  first  Dutch 
migrants  settled  71  years  ago. 

Their  visit  to  Montana  was  a  success 
in  part  because  of  Fred  J.  Martin,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Park  County  News  in  Liv- 
ingston. FYed  published  a  most  interest- 
ing feature  story  on  the  visit  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  BoUe,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to 
Maarten  Bolle's  journalistic  observations 
after  his  visit  to  the  Treasure  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  which  was  published  in  the  Sep- 
tember 16  issue  of  the  Park  County  News. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Outstanding     Foreign     Correspondent     to 
United   States.   Maarten    Bolle.   Nether- 
lands. Local  Visitor.  Telephones  Broad- 
cast About  Yellowstone  Park 
Do  we  Americans  have  a  duty  to  be  in- 
formed as  to  what's  going  on  in  this  world? 
Are  we  spinning  our  wheels   on   inconse- 
quential problems,  instead  of  realizing  the 
implications? 

Should  we  substitute  a  false  security  for 
faith?  Weaken  our  pride  by  doubletalk? 
Condone  Immorality  and  dishonesty?  Are 
we  inclined  to  reach  to  government  aid  from 
every  level — local.  State,  and  Federal — and 
at  the  same  time  preach  against  it? 

Despite  the  dangers  and  causes  of  major 
concern  that  the  above  questions  contain, 
there's  plenty  of  room  for  optimism.  Let's 
hope  that  you  readers,  particxilarly  the  civics 
class  at  the  Lincoln  Junior  High  in  Living- 
ston, can  get  from  this  Just  a  wee  bit  of 
the  mental  stimulation  that  came  our  way 
as  a  result  of  a  chance  to  visit  Friday  and 
Saturday  with  one  of  the  world's  most 
famous  Journalists.  Maarten  C.  Bolle,  and 
his  wife  from  Amsterdam,  the  Netherlands. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  speed  of  communi- 
cations these  days.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bolle  were 
visiting  with  Superintendent  John  S.  Mc- 
Laughlin of  Yellowstone  National  Park  Fri- 
day afternoon  and  gave  him  a  surprise  by 
telling  him  that  a  telephoned  radio  report 
from  Yellowstone  to  Amsterdam,  via  New 
York,  about  the  wonders  of  Yellowstone  al- 
ready had  been  heard  that  day  by  more  than 
3  million  people  in  the  Netherlands  and  per- 
haps a  like  number  in  Belgium. 

Guides  on  their  trip  through  Yellowstone 
Included  Jim  Godbolt,  administrative  assist- 
ant to  the  superintendent,  and  George  D. 
Marler.  NPS  geologist  and  one  of  the  world's 
recognized  authorities  on  geysers. 

Mr.  Bolle.  who  has  been  in  Washington 
for  more  than  10  years  and  is  one  of  the 
deans  of  foreign  newspapermen  assigned  to 
Washington,  recently  won  the  University  of 
California  top  award  for  foreign  correspond- 
ents to  the  United  States.  The  award  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  Pulitzer  prizes  to  American 
newspapermen,  one  of  which  was  won  this 
year  by  Mel  Riider,  editor-publisher  of  the 
Hungry  Horse  News,  Columbia  Falls,  for  his 
reporting  of  the  northwest  Montana  flood  in 
1964. 

The  Bolles  were  induced  to  include  Yellow- 
stone Park  and  Montana  in  their  vacation 
schedule  at  the  urging  of  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield  and  our  chance  to  visit  them  re- 
sulted from  a  telephone  call  from  Peggy  De- 
Michele,  the  Senator's  administrative  assist- 
ant, saying  they  would  like  to  meet 
Montanans  of  all  shades  of  political  convic- 
tion. Mayor  Willard  Praser,  of  Billings,  and 
the  writer  drove  them  to  Livingston  from 
Mammoth  Friday  afternoon. 

Fortunately,  the  Montana  Municipal 
League  convention  in  Livingston  was  timely 
thanks  to  Mayor  George  Ommundsen  and 
Al  Klinger.  league  secretary.  The  Bolles  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  and  hear  Gov.  Tim 


Babcock.  as  well  as  to  visit  with  and  meet 
most  of  the  visiting  mayors,  aldermen,  and 
city  officers  at  the  convention  on  Friday  eve- 
ning during  the  social  hour  and  banquet  and 
on  Saturday  morning  at  the  mayors'  prayer 
breakfast.  They  also  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  briefly  with  Con  Douma  and  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  who  are  native  Americans 
but  of  Dutch  descent. 

Maarten  Bolle,  as  a  result  of  his  newspaper 
career,  is  a  keen  observer,  knows  how  to 
probe  for  information,  has  great  respect  for 
another's  convictions,  Is  a  keen  student  of 
current  history,  devours  a  newspaper,  and 
seemingly  never  tires. 

But.  both  he  and  his  wife  were  surprised 
delightfully  to  discover  a  genuine  American 
"bit  of  Holland"  in  the  Ch\irchill  and  Am- 
sterdam communities  northwest  of  Bozeman 
and  south  of  Manhattan.  First  migrants 
from  the  Netherlands  came  71  years  ago  in 
1894,  and  today  the  Christian  Reformed 
churches  have  a  membership  of  480  families. 
In  the  schools,  also  operated  by  the  church, 
there  are  150  in  the  high  school  and  300  in 
the  elementary  school  at  Amsterdam. 

Thanks  to  the  suggestion  of  Mayor  Harry 
Morrow  of  Bozeman.  Harry  Droge.  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Netherlanders'  commu- 
nity and  an  outstanding  Montanan.  Saturday 
morning  took  the  visitors  on  a  quick  tour  of 
the  "Dutch  Valley."  Droge,  who  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Gallatin  County  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  many  years  and  In  many 
other  capacities,  came  to  Gallatin  County 
more  than  60  years  ago  and  subsequently 
was  followed  by  his  parents,  six  brothers  and 
his  sister.  He  and  his  wife,  a  member  of 
another  oldtlme  family  that  had  emigrated 
from  Holland,  have  six  daughters  and  a  son, 
who  with  their  families  all  reside  in  the  area 
and  operate  dairy  farms.  The  daughters  and 
the  son  also  married  spouses  of  Dutch 
descent. 

The  Hollanders  are  proud  of  their  farms, 
their  homes,  their  irrigation  systems,  their 
dairy  and  beef  cattle,  hogs  and  other  live- 
stock. Collectively,  they  testify  to  their  faith 
by  the  four  churches  they  support,  two  at 
Churchill,  one  at  Bozeman.  and  one  at  Gal- 
latin Gateway  and  to  their  concern  for  edu- 
cation by  the  modern  high  school  and  ele- 
mentary school,  privately  supported,  at 
Churchill. 

But.  as  Harry  Droge  reiterated  again  and 
again,  the  Hollanders  are  proud  of  their  heri- 
tage, but  equally  as  proud  of  their  American 
citizenship.  They,  he  declared,  are  grateful 
for  the  opportunities  which  they  found  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Montana  and  want 
to  protect  that  heritage  for  the  next  and  fu- 
ture generations.  Like  other  Americans,  they 
grumble  about  taxes  and  trends,  but  they 
meet  their  obligations. 

In  Montana  "The  Big  Sky  Country."  there's 
lots  of  room — only  4.1  persons  for  each  of 
147,138  square  miles  (4.6  in  Park  County's 
2.631  and  8.7  in  Gallatin's  2,540  square  miles) . 
In  contrast,  the  Netherlands  has  760  persons 
in  each  one  of  the  15.800  square  miles,  of 
which  40  percent  Is  given  to  pasture,  30  per- 
cent to  farming,  7  percent  to  forests  and  3 
percent  to  horticulture.  Of  the  land  90  per- 
cent is  In  holdings  of  fewer  than  50  acres  and 
more  than  50  percent  of  fewer  than  10  acres 
(World  Almanac). 

When  we  stop  to  think  of  how  Netherland- 
ers, Belgians,  Danes,  Swedes,  Norwegians  and 
Swiss  have  maintained  their  faith,  pride  and 
integrity,  although  threatened,  invaded  and 
practically  left  In  tatters  and  with  their  prop- 
erty confiscated  or  destroyed,  cannot  we  take 
a  lesson  from  them?  These  people,  together 
with  the  English,  Irish,  French.  German. 
Spwinish,  Italian.  Greek,  and  other  God-fear- 
ing peoples  surely  are  our  best  hope  for  en- 
during friendships  and  fair  treatment. 

Yet,  we  best  recognize  that  "If  1.000  were 
In  the  world"  (taken  from  Our  Church 
Times) ,  of  this  number  560  are  living  in  Asia 
(and  the  ratio  is  increasing  day  by  day),  91 


in  Africa.  70  In  the  U.S.S.R.  and  50  in  South 
America. 

Maarten  Bolle  has  promised  to  write  a  col- 
umn for  the  Park  County  News  on  his  im- 
pressions of  Montana.  Likewise,  he's  prom- 
ised to  send  us  a  translation  of  his  column 
on  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  shortly 
after  he  took  oflBce  following  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  This 
column  was  one  which  the  Judges  who 
studied  the  writings  of  more  than  238  foreign 
correspondents  in  the  United  States  consid- 
ered was  one  of  the  most  outstanding  Jour- 
nalism stories  they  had  read  and  it  was  one 
of  the  reasons  for  Bolle's  selection  for  the 
award  as  the  outstanding  foreign  correspond- 
ent covering  the  United  States.  Bolle's  quest 
for  news  frequently  takes  him  to  Canada. 
Mexico.  Central  America  and  to  South  Amer- 
ica. He  served  in  London  prior  to  his  Wash- 
ington assignment. 

He  plans  to  visit  In  Salt  Lake  City,  Bar- 
stow,  Calif.,  Los  Angeles.  El  Paso,  Houston, 
New  Orleans  and  other  cities  on  the  current 
trip.  Stories  v/ill  Include  a  visit  to  a  Texas 
cattle  ranch,  an  oil  well  being  drilled  off  the 
coast  of  Louisiana — he  doesn't  believe  In  sit- 
ting at  his  desk  in  Washington  and  depend- 
ing on  the  wire  service  for  his  news. 

Bolle  majored  in  English  In  college.  He 
speaks  English  fluently,  as  well  as  French. 
German,  and  several  other  languages.  He 
has  great  respect  for  Senator  Mike  Mansfield 
and  declared  that  Mansfield's  integrity  had 
won  him  the  respect  from  all  newspaper  cor- 
respondents, as  well  as  his  colleagues,  regard- 
less of  party  afBllatlon. 

Mrs.  Bolle,  a  librarian,  is  on  the  staff  of  a 
private  law  research  library  in  Washington, 
D.C.  The  Bolles  have  a  married  daughter 
in  the  Netherlands,  two  sons,  and  seven 
grandchildren.  Their  two  sons  have  become 
American  citizens.  One  is  a  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Brown  University  and  the 
other  is  on  the  staff  of  McCall  publications. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bolle  declared  that  Senator 
Mansfield  expressed  siuprise  they  had  not 
previously  visited  Montana,  but  prophesied 
that  "they  had  saved  Montana,  the  best,  un- 
til the  last."  They  agreed  and  already  are 
making  plans  for  another  visit  in  1967,  when 
they  plan  a  vacation  trip  to  Canada. 

But,  the  dividend  from  their  current  visit 
will  be  the  sparks  of  interest  that  will  be  lit 
up  in  the  Netherlands,  particularly  by  the 
relatives  and  acquaintances  of  Montanans 
still  living  there. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  ROBERTSON 
OP  VIRGINIA  ON  HIS  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  TMr.  Rob- 
ertson] recently  celebrated  his  birthday. 
I  wish  to  express  belated  congratulations 
to  a  true  statesman  and  one  who  is  ad- 
mired for  his  forthrightness,  his  unyield- 
ing loyalty  to  his  coimtry,  and  to  the 
good  people  of  Virginia  whom  he  has  rep- 
resented in  the  Congress  for  33  years, 
first  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
having  been  elected  to  the  73d  Congress 
on  November  8,  1932,  and  later  elected  to 
the  Senate  on  November  5,  1946.  Having 
represented  his  constituency  so  ably,  he 
has  been  retm-ned  to  the  Senate  on  three 
successive  occasions  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  will  again  be  returned  to  this 
body  by  a  mandate  of  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia next  year. 

Having  had  the  pleasure  to  serve  the 
good  people  of  Florida  in  part  in  the 
Senate  since  1946,  I  have  been  closely 
alined  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
on  many  occasions.  Our  philosophy  and 
aims  follow  similar  paths.    Parentheti- 
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cally,  I  might  add  that  Senator  Robert- 
son served  in  World  War  I,  as  did  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  continued  reelection  of  Willis 
Robertson  is  indicative  of  the  high  es- 
teem the  people  of  Virginia  hold  for  him. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  knew  Willis 
Robertson  prior  to  his  election  to  the 
Congress  also  hold  him  in  high  esteem, 
be  they  Virginians  or  be  they  in  one  of 
the  other  49  States. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Max  Fleischer  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Isaak  Walton  League,  who  knows  of  the 
fine  work  that  Willis  Robertson  ac- 
complished when  he  was  Commissioner 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  in  the  late 
twenties  and  early  thirties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  splendid  letter  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

October  13,  1965. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Holland:  I  wish  to  ap- 
plaud the  gracious  tribute  to  the  Honorable 
A.  Willis  Robertson,  U.S.  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  occasion  of  his  78th  birthday 
anniversary  and  his  championship  of  con- 
servation, by  his  senatorial  colleagues  on 
October  7,  1965. 

On  behalf  of  Virginia  members  of  the 
Association  of  Izaak  Walton  League  Chapters 
of  Virginia,  I  desire  to  express  high  regard 
for  Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson's  service  to 
the  Old  Dominion  during  the  1920's  and 
1930's  when  the  Senator  served  as  the  com- 
missioner of  game  and  Inland  fisheries  un- 
der Gov.  Harry  Flood  Byrd. 

Commissioner  Robertson  was  the  archi- 
tect of  statewide  organization  of  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  chapters  which  were  brought  \in- 
der  cover  of  the  Association  of  Izaak  Walton 
League  chapters  of  Virginia.  Under  Com- 
missioner Robertson's  leadership  it  was 
my  privilege  to  aid  In  the  promotion  of  the 
organization  program,  becoming  the  first 
president  of  the  State  association  in  1931. 

Commissioner  Robertson  is  remembered 
for  his  matchless  courage,  imagination,  de- 
termination, and  humility. 

Best  of  all,  he  is  remembered  for  his 
statesmanship  and  his  knack  for  motivating 
others.  He  often  gave  orders  but  preferred 
to  inspire  people  by  his  own  example. 

The  organization  of  Izaak  Walton  League 
chapters  brought  an  enlightened  prospective 
to  the  people  concerning  the  active  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources. 

To  this  fine  Virginia  gentleman  it  was  a 
spiritual  thrill,  not  Just  to  shoot  one  more 
quail  or  catch  one  more  fish,  but  to  Insure 
and  provide  for  a  sportsman  regard  for  wild 
life  and  its  environment. 

To  Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson,  God  bless 
and  keep  you,  sir,  for  many  more  years  of 
distinguished  service. 

Max  Fleischer. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing communications,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Proposed      Supplemental      Appropriations, 
1966,  FOR  the  Legislative  Branch  and  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  (S.  Doc.  No.  63) 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 

the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 


supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966,  In  the  amount  of  $188,600,000,  for 
the  legislative  branch  and  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Proposed  Supplemental  Appropriation,  1966, 
To  Pay  Claims  and  Judgments  Rendered 
Against  the  United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  64) 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental    appropriation    to    pay    claims 
and  judgments  rendered  against  the  United 
States,  in  the  amount  of  $5,377,742  (with  ac- 
companying papers);   to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


\ 

REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted  • 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  3349.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
retired  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  (Rept.  No.  892) . 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment : 

H.R.  1781.  An  act  to  amend  section  113(a) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  Federal  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  North  Carolina  shall  be  held  at 
Clinton  (Rept.  No.  891 ) . 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  Mr.  Eastland),  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment : 

H.R.  2571.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph  S. 
DeSocio,  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  884) . 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  Mr.  Eastland),  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  without 
amendment : 

H.R.  1393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Eduvlgls  Aran  Heffernan  (Rept.  No. 
889); 

H.R.  2578.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Maxle 
L.  Rupert  (Rept.  No.  888) ; 

H.R.  2762.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manllo 
Massimilianl  (Rept.  No.  887) ; 

H.R.  2906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Lily  Ning  Sheehan  (Rept.  No.  886); 

H.R.  3079.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Eleni  Bacola  Ciacco.  M.D.  (Rept.  No.  885); 

H.R.  3905.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Blbl 
Daljeet  Kaur  (Rept.  No.  875) ; 

H.R.  5006.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dlosdado 
P.  Almazan  (Rept.  No.  876) ; 

Hit.  6312.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Menna  (Rept.  No.  890); 

H.R.  6655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pleter 
Cornells  Metzelaar  (Rept.  No.  877) ; 

H.R.  6720.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ping- 
Kwan  Fong  (Rept.  No.  879) ; 

H.R.  7282.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
D.  Walsh  (Rept.  No.  878) ; 

H.R.  7357.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Felipe  V.  Lavapies  (Rept.  No.  880) ; 

HJl.  7453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Elizabeth  and  Frederick  Henry  Todd  (Rept. 
No.  882) ; 

H.R.  8135.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jennifer 
Rebecca  Slegal  (Rept.  No.  881);  and 

H.R.  10256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
D.  W.  Blyth,  his  wife,  Jean  Mary  Blyth.  and 
their  daughter,  Penelope  Jean  Blyth  (Rept. 
No.  883) . 

REPORT  ENTITLED  "JUVENILE  DE- 
LINQUENCY"—REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE    (S.    REPT.    NO.    893) 

Mr,  DODD.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  submit  a  report  entitled 
"Juvenile  Delinquency,"  pursuant  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  274,  88th  Congress,  2d 
session,  and  Senate  Resolution  52,  89th 


Congress,  1st  session,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed. 

*  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
printed. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  TO  INVESTI- 
GATE JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY- 
REPORT   OF   A   COMMITTEE 

Mr.  DODD,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  reported  an  original  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  154)  providing  additional 
funds  to  investigate  juvenile  delin- 
quency, which,  under  the  rule,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  Senate  Resolution  52, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  agreed  to  February  8, 
1965  (authorizing  an  Investigation  of  Juve- 
nile Delinquency),  is  hereby  amended  on 
page  3,  line  1,  by  striking  out  "$220,000.00" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$240,000.00". 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  HEARINGS 
ON  ANTITRUST  AND  MONOPOLY- 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  reported  an  original  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  63)  provid- 
ing   additional    copies   of   hearings   on 
antitrust  and  monopoly,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  two  thousand  additional 
copies  of  volume  2  and  volume  3  of  the  hear- 
ings held  by  its  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  during  the  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, first  session,  on  economic 
concentration. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 

S.  2644.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  cooperative  outdoor  recreation  re- 
search and  training  centers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  BAYH: 

S.  2645.  A   blU   for   the   relief   of   loannis 
Kanellos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

S.  2646.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  series  of  postage  stamps  in 
commemoration  of  the  millennium  of  the 
Polish  nation  In  the  calendar  year  1966;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Boggs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HILL: 

S.  2647.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
Gulllermo  Martinez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  2648.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demetrloe 
G.  Daskalas,  his  wife,  Athena  Daskalas,  and 
their  daughter  Eugenia  Daskalas;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2649.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  permit  payment  of 
survivor  annuities  to  the  widows  and  widow- 
ers of  certain  annuitants  who  remarry  subse- 
quent to  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S.  2650.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Karlm 
Rashad;  and 

S.  2651.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pedro  Na- 
varro Hermosilla;  Jose  Maria  Ibarra;  Pedro 
Sanz;  Eugenlo  Gonzalex  Oyague;  Valentin 
Gonzalez  Descoslo;  Carlos  Pena  Moreno;  Se- 
verlano  Garcia  Gamo:  Jose  Ruso  Capel;  Jose 
Gomez;  Francisco  Lobo  Fernanz;  and  Dlo- 
nisio  Garcia  Martin;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2652.  A  bill  relating  to  the  applicability 
of  the  3  percent  interest  rate  for  loans  to 
provide  housing  for  the  elderly  or  handi- 
capped under  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdings  when  he 
Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  2653.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Sabine  Pass  Battlefield  Area 
National  Monument  in  the  State  of  Texas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  2654.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  more  favorable 
Income  tax  treatment  for  gain  derived  by  in- 
dividuals from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  capi- 
tal assets  held  for  more  than  2  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  2655.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  pay- 
ments to  be  made  with  respect  to  property 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
national  forest  purposes  In  Gogebic  County. 
Mich.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  COOPER: 
S.2656.  A  bill  to  permit  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  accumulate  more  than  60 
days  of  leave  under  certain  circumstances; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   MOSS    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Morse)  : 
S.  2657.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Com- 
mission on  Alcoholism,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  imder 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  Mr.  Montota,  Mr. 
Mansfoxo,   Mr.   Metcalf,    and    Mr. 
McGee)  : 
S.  2658.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Commission  to  study  and  Investi- 
gate problems  relating  to  the  export  of  beef 
from  the  United  States  and  to  consider  ways 
and  means  of  Increasing  the  export  of  beef 
from  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
S.J.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  for 
the  commemoration  and  observance  of  the 
millennium  of  the  Polish  Nation  In  the  cal- 
endar year  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Boggs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


Res.  62)  to  authorize  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  the  hearings  held  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
during  the  89th  Congress,  1st  session,  on 
S.  9,  the  cold  war  GI  education  bill, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Con.  Res.  62 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  xose  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  two  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  the  hearings  held 
by  its  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  dur- 
ing the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  first  session, 
on  S.  9.  a  bill  to  provide  readjustment  assist- 
ance to  veterans  who  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  Induction  period. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  HEARINGS 
ON  ANTITRUST  AND  MONOPOLY 

Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  reported  an  original  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  63)  provid- 
ing additional  copies  of  hearings  on  anti- 
trust and  monopoly,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  reported  by  Mr. 
Hart,  which  appears  under  the  heading 
"Reports  of  Committees.") 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 

OF  HEARINGS  ON  COLD  WAR  GI 

EDUCATION  BILL 

Mr.    YARBOROUGH    submitted    the 
foUov^-ing  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 


RESOLUTION 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  TO  INVESTI- 
GATE JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  DODD,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  reported  an  original  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  154)  providing  additional 
funds  to  investigate  juvenile  delinquency, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Dodd,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees.") 


[Mr.  Sparkman],  the  program  of  direct 
loans  to  build  housing  for  the  elderly  has 
been  made  applicable  to  many  more  of 
our  older  citizens,  by  lowering  the  inter- 
est rate  applicable  to  such  loans.  How- 
ever, as  that  act  is  construed  by  the 
Houcing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  the 
lower  interest  rate  will  apply  only  to  new 
projects  for  which  a  commitment  had 
not  been  made  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  1965  Housing  Act. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today 
would  make  the  lower  interest  rate  ap- 
plicable to  projects  for  which  a  commit- 
ment has  already  been  made,  but  which 
had  not  begun  construction  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  1965  act.  Thus  the 
bill  would  allow  additional  projects  of 
housing  for  the  elderly  to  secure  a  lower 
interest  rate,  and  thus  to  charge  lower 
rents  to  their  tenants,  who  are  very 
often  less  than  affluent. 

In  view  of  the  worthwhile  purpose  of 
this  bill,  it  is  my  hope  that  it  will  receive 
prompt  consideration  by  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  and  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  which  have  in  the  past 
been  so  solicitous  of  the  needs  of  all  of 
our  citizens  for  adequate  housing  at 
reasonable  rates. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2652)  relating  to  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  3-percent  interest  rate 
for  loans  to  provide  housing  for  the  el- 
derly or  handicapped  imder  section  202 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Tydings,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


TO  EXTEND  THE  LOWER  INTEREST 
RATE  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  cov- 
erage of  the  lower  interest  rate  pro- 
vided in  the  1965  act  for  construction  of 
housing  for  the  elderly. 

The  session  of  Congress  which  is  pres- 
ently drawing  to  a  close  will  be  long 
remembered  for  its  record  of  creative 
humanitarian  legislation.  Not  the  least 
of  its  achievements  is  the  recognition  of 
the  needs  of  our  elderly  citizens.  Medi- 
care, extension  of  social  security  benefits, 
the  establishment  of  regional  medical 
centers,  each  of  these  measures  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  every  American  to  live 
his  twilight  years  In  peace  and  dignity. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965  included  another  item  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  needs  of  the  older  Amer- 
ican. In  this  act,  the  result  of  so  much 
painstaking  care  and  patient  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee, under  the  leadership  of  the  able  and 
distinguished    Senator    from    Alabama 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SABINE  PASS 
BATTLEFIELD  AREA  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT,  TEX. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
introduce  today  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  monument 
at  the  site  of  the  famous  Civil  War  battle 
of  Sabine  Pass  in  Jefferson  County,  Tex. 

Mr.  President,  the  actions  which  took 
place  at  Sabine  Pass,  several  miles  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember of  1863  are  well  known  to  schol- 
ars of  the  American  Civil  War.  It  was 
at  Sabine  Pass,  an  outlet  from  Sabine 
Lake  into  the  gulf,  that  one  of  the  de- 
cisive battles  of  the  Civil  War  occurred. 
There,  Federal  forces  were  repulsed  and 
prevented  from  invading  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

This  battle  was  one  of  a  very  few 
battles  of  the  Civil  War  fought  on  Texas 
soil. 

On  September  8, 1863,  Lt.  Dick  Dowling 
and  his  force  of  44  officers  and  men 
routed  many  hundreds  of  Federal  troops 
who  attempted  to  land  at  Sabine  City. 

I  would  like  briefly  to  recount  for  the 
Senate  the  military  backgroimd  of  this 
heroic  battle  and  call  to  its  attention 
the  brave  acts  of  this  small  band  of  dedi- 
cated Texans. 

For  diplomatic  purposes  aimed  at  pre- 
venting European  complications,  the 
commanders  of  the  Federal  armies  de- 
cided, in  August  of  1863  that  the  Fed- 
eral flag  should  be  raised  somewhere  in 
Texas  as  soon  as  possible. 
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General  Banks,  the  Union  commander 
in  New  Orleans,  instructed  General 
Franklin  to  land  his  forces  a  few  miles 
below  Sabine  City,  a  settlement  on  the 
Sabine  Pass,  and  to  proceed  upon  the 
Confederate  works  commanding  the  pass 
and,  if  practicable,  to  seize  Beaumont. 
Instead  Franklin  decided  to  have  his 
gimboats  make  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
works. 

Early  in  the  forenoon  of  the  8th  of 
September,  1863,  Franklin's  four  gun- 
boats opened  fire  on  Dowling  and  his 
44  men  who  were  in  the  groundworks 
at  Sabine  Pass.  The  fire  was  immedi- 
ately returned  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  battle,  Dowling  and  his  handful  of 
men  had  inflicted  heavy  casualties  on 
Franklin's  troops,  who  were  under  the 
command  of  a  Lieutenant  Crocker. 
Dowling's  44  men  managed  to  take  over 
200  prisoners.  Not  one  of  the  Texans 
was  even  hurt. 

It  is  at  the  scene  of  this  engagement, 
where  many  heroic  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  lines  fought  for  the  things  they  be- 
lieved in,  that  I  propose  we  establish  a 
national  monument  and  recreation  area. 

I  support  fully  the  observation  of  the 
people  of  Jefferson  County  that  the  bat- 
tleground stands  in  need  of  recognition 
commensurate  with  the  signiflcance  of 
the  event. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2653)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Sabine  Pass  Battle- 
field Area  National  Monument  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tower, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENT  TO  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 

Mr.  tOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  for  more  favorable  in- 
come tax  treatment  for  gain  derived  by 
individuals  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
capital  assets  held  for  more  than  2  years. 

Under  present  law,  capital  gains  and 
losses  are  divided  into  two  general  cat- 
egories: short-  and  long-term  capital 
gains  and  losses.  The  former  are  gains 
and  losses  on  assets  held  for  not  more 
than  6  months  and  the  latter  are  gains 
or  losses  on  assets  held  for  long  periods 
of  time.  Net  short-term  gains  in  excess 
of  net  long-term  losses  are  taxed  as  ordi- 
nary income.  In  the  case  of  net  long- 
term  gains  in  excess  of  net  short-term 
losses,  present  tax  treatment  applicable 
to  individuals  provides  that  such  gains 
be  included  in  the  taxpayers  ordinary 
income  and  then  reduced  by  a  50-percent 
deduction,  or  alternatively,  the  entire 
gain  is  omitted  from  the  taxpayers'  ordi- 
nary income  base  and  a  flat  25-percent 
tax  must  be  paid  with  respect  to  this 
gain. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  do  not  pro- 
fess to  be  any  sort  of  tax  expert.  Nor 
do  I  feel  this  bill  should  not  or  could  not 
be  substantially  improved.  It  is  the 
idea  or  thought  that  I  am  interested  in 
presenting  now. 


I  would  further  point  out  that  I  have 
been  advised  by  those  who  are  experts 
that  legislation  of  this  nature  is  worthy 
of  most  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  indicated  it  felt  it  would  end 
up  getting  more  money  if  present  capi- 
tal gains  provisions  were  liberalized,  at 
least  in  a  several  year  period  following 
such  change  in  the  law.  And  there  is 
indeed  no  certainty  that  Treasury  would 
not  get  more  money  for  all  time.  It  is 
my  opinion,  and  that  of  others  much 
more  knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  tax- 
ation than  myself,  that  a  reduction  in 
the  present  capital  gains  rate  would  re- 
sult in  the  loosening  up  of  a  great 
many  sales  which  had  not  heretofore 
been  made,  and  thus  stimulate  the  loos- 
ening up  of  profits  which  are  now  im- 
realized. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  the  pres- 
ent law  has  been  a  great  restraint  on  de- 
velopment of  capital  and  assets,  which 
would  have  in  turn,  of  course,  led  to  ad- 
ditional job  and  other  economic  oppor- 
tunities. 

In  essence,  Mr.  President,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  my  proposal  presented  here 
would  be  a  stimulus  to  both  individual 
investment  and  to  the  economy  as  a 
whole. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2654)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
more  favorable  income  tax  treatment  for 
gain  derived  by  individuals  from  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  capital  assets  held  for 
more  than  2  years,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Tower,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


PAYMENTS  FOR  CERTAIN  PROP- 
ERTY ACQUIRED  BY  SECRETARY 
OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  GOGEBIC 
COUNTY.  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  land  in 
the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  known 
as  Sylvania  is  a  magnificent  tract  of 
about  18,000  acres  in  Gogebic  County. 
It  is  a  scenic  complex  of  timberland  and 
lakes.  It  is  an  undeveloped  area  with 
high  recreational  opportunities  which 
have  not  been  available  to  the  public. 

Funds  for  the  purchase  of  this  beauti- 
ful tract  as  a  part  of  the  Ottawa  Na- 
tional Forest  have  been  made  available  to 
the  Forest  Service  from  the  land  and  wa- 
ter conservation  fund.  Acquisition  of 
Sylvania  and  subsequent  development  by 
the  Forest  Service  will  attract  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  visitors  annually.  It 
will  surely  bring  substantial  economic 
benefits  to  northern  Michigan  as  well  as 
provide  an  outdoor  recreation  area  of 
outstanding  beauty  for  the  Nation. 

Acquisition  and  development  of  Syl- 
vania by  the  Forest  Service  will  give  lo- 
cal people  an  opporttmlty  to  provide  sup- 
porting services,  facilities,  and  supplies 
to  the  inflow  of  visitors.  The  buildup  of 
this  inflow  and  accompanying  economic 
benefits  to  the  local  people  will  be  grad- 
ual. Its  ultimate  level  is  predictable. 
But  predictions  sometimes  deal  with  un- 


knowns and  this  concerns  the  local  au- 
thorities. 

At  the  present  time  Sylvania  pays  over 
$30,000  annually  in  local  taxes,  shared 
by  Gogebic  County,  Watersmeet  Town- 
ship, and  Watersmeet  School  District. 
This  is  a  substantial  part  of  the  tax  rev- 
enue of  these  local  governments.  Goge- 
bic is  a  rural  county.  The  population  is 
low.  Resources  that  produced  employ- 
ment in  the  past  are  depleted.  The  area 
is  one  of  excessive  unemployment.  The 
county,  township,  and  school  district 
cannot  absorb  the  shock  of  losing  this 
much  of  their  tax  revenue. 

Unlike  many  other  acquisitions  for 
park  and  recreation  purposes  where  the 
acquisition  comes  over  a  period  of  years, 
and  the  impact  on  the  local  tax  rolls  is 
not  as  severe,  at  Sylvania  the  purchase 
will  be  made  at  one  time,  and  the  total 
tax  loss  will  be  substantial  in  the  first 
year.  It  is  for  this  resison  it  would  seem 
especially  justified  for  the  Congress  to 
take  special  action  here. 

The  local  officials  support  the  idea  of 
Sylvania  being  acquired  and  developed 
by  the  Forest  Service  if  offsetting  relief 
is  provided  for  the  tax  loss.  They  look 
hopefully  to  development  of  tour- 
ism to  the  area.  On  August  25,  Repre- 
sentative Clevenger  and  I  introduced 
legislation  which  would  have  provided 
transitional  type  payments  to  tem- 
porarily offset  the  tax  loss  to  the  local 
governments.  After  that  bill  was  ex- 
amined by  the  local  officials,  they  asked 
that  a  different  approach  be  taken.  We 
met  with  local  representatives  and  their 
concern  has  merit. 

A  new  bill  along  the  lines  of  their 
alternate  proposal  will  be  offered  for  in- 
troduction following  my  remarks  today. 
Representative  Clevenger  is  introducing 
an  identical  bill  in  the  House. 

The  new  bill  provides  for  payment  an- 
nually of  three -fourths  of  1  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  tract.  This  payment  will 
be  distributed  to,  and  used  by,  the 
coimty,  the  township,  and  the  school  dis- 
trict In  the  same  manner  as  are  other 
taxes.  The  payments  will  be  adjusted 
for  each  5-year  period  to  reflect  the  cur- 
rent market  value  by  applying  the  index 
of  the  statewide  average  value  of  farm 
real  estate  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

The  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
under  the  new  bill  will  not  exceed  and 
will  probably  be  less  than  the  costs 
would  have  been  under  the  former  bill. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that,  since  the 
payments  under  S.  2456  were  transitional 
in  character,  payment  of  the  full  25  per- 
cent of  national  forest  receipts  would 
have  continued  to  be  made.  The  new 
bill,  in  this  respect,  is  similar  to  the  1948 
act  that  applies  to  the  boundary  waters 
canoe  area  in  the  Superior  National 
Forest  in  Minnesota.  That  act  also  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  annually  to  the 
counties  of  three -fourths  of  1  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  Federal  land.  Like 
it,  the  new  bill  provides  that  pajonents  of 
25  percent  of  receipts  will  no  longer  be 
made  with  respect  to  Sylvania. 

According  to  projections  made  by  the 
Forest  Service  the  annual  receipts  from 
Sylvania  within  10  to  15  years  will  reach 
a  level  where  25  percent  would  more  than 
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balance  out  the  payments  under  the  new 
bill. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  new  bill  is 
the  review  to  be  made  within  the  third 
5-year  period.  This  will  give  us  all  a 
sound  look  at  how  it  is  working.  In  the 
meantime  the  local  authorities  will  be 
given  tlie  protection  they  so  badly  need. 

Mr.  President,  Sylvania  is  available 
now  to  provide  its  wonderful  benefits  to 
present  and  future  generations.  It  is  the 
kind  of  area  that  will  make  reality  out 
of  the  dreams  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act.  The  opportu- 
nity to  acquire  Sylvania  will  not  remain 
long.  If  it  is  not  embraced  now,  it  will 
be  lost  forever.  I  hope  the  bill  will  be 
enacted  with  utmost  speed. 

I  introduce  the  bill,  and  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2655)  to  provide  for  cer- 
tain payments  to  be  made  with  respect 
to  property  acquired  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  national  forest  purposes 
in  Gogebic  County,  Mich.,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hart. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


CREATION  OF  A  FEDERAL  COMMIS- 
SION ON  ALCOHOLISM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
I  introduce  a  bill  to  create  a  Federal 
Commission  on  Alcoholism. 

The  Federal  Government  has  generally 
been  behind  many  of  the  States  in  recog- 
nizing that  alcoholism  is  an  illness  and  a 
serious  public  health  problem.  There  is 
comparatively  very  little  concerted,  co- 
ordinated effort  put  forth  at  the  Federal 
level  to  gather  and  share  information 
and  to  conduct  research  regarding  this 
illness. 

Many  thousands  of  alcoholics  have 
been  rehabilitated  and  brought  back 
from  the  lowest  point  of  their  lives  into 
the  mainstream  of  our  society.  This  has 
been  made  possible  only  through  the  ef- 
forts of  sincerely  dedicated  volunteer 
groups  and  through  the  diligence  of  pro- 
fessional persons  in  State  or  local 
agencies. 

In  Utah,  we  long  ago  recognized  that 
alcoholism  is  a  chronic  disease  which 
can  be  normalized.  The  Utah  State 
Legislature,  in  a  farsighted  move,  cre- 
ated the  Utah  State  Board  on  Alcoholism 
in  1949.  This  board  cooperates  with  the 
Utah  Alcoholism  Foundation  and  it  is 
affiliated  with  the  North  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Alcoholism  programs  and  the 
National  Council  on  Alcoholism. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  State- 
level  organization  serves  without  com- 
pensation. Board  members  devote  many, 
many  hours  each  year  to  serving  those 
less  fortunate  individuals  who  are  suf- 
fering from  alcoholism. 

There  are  many  other  agencies  which 
volunteer  their  staffs,  time,  and  private 
funds  in  the  quest  for  a  State  which  will 
be  free  from  alcoholism.  Utah  has  en- 
joyed particular  success  in  her  endeavors 
in  this  field.  In  1957.  it  was  determined 
that  Utah's  alcoholism  rate  was  3.080 
per  100.000  population.   By  last  year,  this 


rate  had  been  cut  back  severely.  Utah 
now  has  only  1.988  alcoholics  per  100,000 
population,  and  the  State  has  increased 
its  population  by  some  200.000  between 
1957  and  1964. 

While  much  of  our  effort  is  aimed  at 
treatment  and  rehabilitation,  we  do  not 
neglect  the  value  of  a  preventive  pro- 
gram aimed  at  schoolchildren  and  the 
general  public.  The  foundation  has 
found  that  in  Utah,  through  the  use  of 
printed  materials,  motion  pictures,  lec- 
tures, and  discussions,  the  teenager  can 
be  reached  and  can  indeed  get  the  im- 
portant message  that  excessive  consump- 
tion of  alcoholic  beverages  at  any  point 
in  life  can  be  personally  disastrous. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duce today  provides  that  a  Federal  Com- 
mission on  Alcoholism  shall  be  estab- 
lished. The  duties  of  the  Commission 
will,  generally,  be  to  study  and  conduct 
much-needed  research  into  the  problems 
of  alcoholism,  including  methods  and  fa- 
cilities available  for  the  care,  custody, 
treatment,  employment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  alcoholics. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the  Fed- 
eral Commission  on  Alcoholism  shall 
make  grants  to  the  States  to  combat  the 
growing  problem  of  alcoholism. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  interpose  with  its  re- 
sources in  this  critical  social  and  medical 
problem.  At  the  present,  in  the  United 
States,  I  am  informed  that  while  this 
Nation  allocated  $380  per  year  per  pa- 
tient to  treat  those  suffering  with  tuber- 
culosis, we  spend  only  $0.16  per  year  per 
patient  to  treat  and  rehabilitate  an  al- 
coholic. The  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments collect  more  than  $4  billion  an- 
nually on  alcoholic  beverages,  but  we  do 
not  spend  a  slight  fraction  of  that 
amount  on  treatment. 

I  am  sure  that  additional  research 
which  can  be  financed  by  the  Federal 
Commission  will  be  very  helpful  to  the 
States  in  their  separate  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  remain  on  the  table 
for  the  next  5  days  so  that  additional 
sponsors  might  join  me. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  objec- 
tion, will  remain  at  the  desk  as  re- 
quested. 

The  bill  (S.  2657)  to  establish  a  Federal 
Commission  on  Alcoholism,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Moss  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Morse),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  in  the  process  of 
drinking  this  glass  of  water,  which  is  the 
strongest  liquid  I  ever  drink.  May  I  have 
the  honor  to  join  in  the  bill,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  I  have  been  trying  to  end 
the  Senate  saloon  here  in  the  Capitol  re- 
ception room? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill.  I  recognize  the 
continuing  efforts  he  has  made  in  this 
field.  I  am  sure  his  cosponsorship  will 
add  greatly  to  tbe  bill. 


CREATION  OF  A  U.S.  BEEF  EXPORTS 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Montoya],  I  introduce  a  bill  for  ap- 
propriate reference  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  and  Senator  Mon- 
toya's  statement  concerning  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  that  the  bill  be  held 
at  the  desk  through  October  20  for  addi- 
tional sponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  the  bill  will  be  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

The  bill  (S.  2658)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  to  study 
and  investigate  problems  relating  to  the 
export  of  beef  from  the  United  States 
and  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  in- 
creasing the  export  of  beef  from  the 
United  States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Morse 
(for  Mr.  Montoya  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
fen-ed  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2658 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Beef  Exports  (Dom- 
mlsslon  Act". 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  established  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  a  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  United  States 
Beef  Exports  Commission  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission") . 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  be  comp>osed 
of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident as  follows: 

(1)  one  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; 

(2)  one  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce; 

(3)  two  from  the  beef  industry;  and 

(4)  one  private  citizen  who  represents  no 
special  Interest,  but  whose  background  and 
experience  qualifies  him  for  service  on  the 
Commission. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  President  shall  designate 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  to 
serve  as  Chairman. 

(b)  Vacancies  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ments were  made. 

(c)  Three  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  5.  Members  of  the  Commission  from 
private  life  shall  not  receive  compensation 
for  service  on  the  Commission,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  from  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  government  (in- 
cluding commissions  and  boards)  shall  serve 
without  compensation  in  addition  to  that 
received  for  their  services  in  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  but  all  members  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incxirred  by  them  In 
the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  may,  in  carry- 
ing out  its  duties  under  this  Act,  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places,  hold  such  hearings, 
take  such  testimony,  administer  such  oaths, 
procure  such  printing  and  binding,  and  make 
such  expenditures  as  the  Commission  deems 
advisable.  Any  member  of  the  Commission 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  Commission. 
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(b)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  staff 
director  and  such  personnel  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable. In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  clvll-servlce  laws  and  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949.  The  Comnoilsslon  may  also 
procure,  without  regard  to  the  civil-service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  tem- 
porary and  intermittent  services  to  the  same 
extent  as  is  authorized  for  the  departments 
by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (60 
Stat.  810) ,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $75  for 
individuals. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  se- 
ciu-e  directly  from  any  executive  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  office,  in- 
dependent establishment,  or  instrumentality 
of  the  Federal  Ooverrunent  information  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  each  such  de- 
partment, bureau,  agency,  board,  conunls- 
slon,  office,  establishment,  or  Instrumentality 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such 
Information  directly  to  the  Commission  upon 
request  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to  make  a  continvilng  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  any  and  all  matters  relating 
to  the  exporting  of  beef  (Including  beef  on 
the  hoof)  from  the  United  States  with  a  view 
to  increasing  such  exports.  In  carrjring  out 
such  study  and  Investigation  the  Commission 
shall  give  special  consideration  to — 

(1)  the  need  for  and  the  desirability  of 
readjusting  the  Inland  freight  rates  in  the 
United  States  in  order  that  the  high  cost  of 
shipping  beef  from  the  point  of  production 
to  the  point  of  embarkation  might  be  re- 
duced; 

(2)  means  of  eliminating  the  disparities 
which  exist  in  ocean  freight  rates  and  which 
are  discriminatory  against  United  States  ex- 
porters; 

(3)  how  the  owners  and  operators  of 
United  States  vessels  might  be  encouraged  to 
provide  modern  refrigerated  space  in  both 
new  and  existing  vessels; 

(4)  how  the  owners  and  operators  of 
United  States  vessels  might  be  encouraged 
to  provide  more  facilities  for  shipping  beef  on 
the  hoof; 

(5)  means  of  eliminating  unnecessary  or 
unreasonable  restrictions  that  have  been  or 
may  hereafter  be  imposed  by  foreign  coun- 
tries on  beef  exported  from  the  United 
States; 

(6)  programs  which  might  be  undertaken 
to  increase  beef  exports  from  the  United 
States,  including  advertising  programs,  con- 
sumer education  programs,  trade  fairs,  pro- 
grams to  promote  personal  contacts  with 
people  in  foreign  markets,  and  programs  to 
Increase  the  Information  available  on  trade 
sources  in  foreign  countries;   and 

(7)  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  all 
technical  advancements  and  marketing  in- 
formation which  might  assist  domestic  pro- 
ducers and  shippers  of  beef  in  acquiring  and 
retaining  their  fair  share  of  the  world  beef 
market. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  writ- 
ten report  to  the  President  annually  setting 
forth  in  detail  the  results  of  its  study  and 
investigation  under  this  Act  and  shall  make 
such  recommendations  as  It  deems  appro- 
priate, including  recommendations  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation.  The  President 
shall  transmit  a  copy  of  each  such  report  to 
the  Congress. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  statement  by  Senator  Montoya, 
presented  by  Mr.  Morse,  is  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Montoya  on  a  Bn.L 
To  Create  a  U.S.  Beef  Exports  Commis- 
sion 

Mr.  Montoya.  Mr.  President,  coming  as  I 
do  from  a  major  beef-producing  State.  I  have 


watched  with  great  interest  and  with  growing 
concern  the  various  efforts  being  made  by 
this  country  to  develop  the  beef  export  mar- 
ket. 

Twice  this  year,  I  have  made  statements 
to  the  Senate  concerning  the  beef  export 
problem,  and  have  participated  in  the  con- 
tinuing investigation  of  this  matter  which 
has  been  conducted  by  the  Small  Business 
Committee  under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]. 

More  and  more,  I  have  become  convinced 
that  one  of  our  biggest  problems  is  the 
fragmentation  of  ovir  approach.  There  are  a 
number  of  programs  underway  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  State,  and 
perhaps  In  other  agencies,  designed  to  im- 
prove our  beef  export  position. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  is  look- 
ing into  one  of  the  most  serious  aspects  of 
the  question,  discriminatory  ocean  freight 
rates.  The  American  Meat  Institute  and 
other  trade  organizations  are  active  in  vari- 
ous phases  of  export  promotion. 

But  there  is  no  central,  guiding  hand  in 
all  this  activity,  and  there  are,  I  am  sure,  a 
niimber  of  areas  which  are  being  Ignored  or 
overlooked  simply  because  there  Is  no  one 
or  no  agency  taking  an  overall  view  of  the 
problem  of  increasing  beef  exports. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  would  establish  a  U.S. 
Beef  Exports  Commission. 

This  Commission,  composed  of  industry. 
Government,  and  public  members,  would  act 
as  a  central  overseer  and  would  serve  as  an 
information  channel  and  bridge  among  all 
the  public  and  private  organizations  which 
are  working  In  the  field. 

I  would  propose  that  this  Conunlsslon  have 
the  widest  possible  powers,  to  enable  It  to 
make  whatever  Investigations  and  take  what- 
ever steps  it  deems  necessary  to  encourage 
and  expand  a  trade  which  can  be  of  im- 
mense benefit  to  American  agriculture  and 
to  the  American  economy  as  a  whole. 


COMMEMORATION  AND  OBSERV- 
ANCE OP  MILLENNIUM  OP  POLAND 
AS  A  CHRISTIAN  NATION 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  and 
a  joint  resolution  to  commemorate  and 
observe  the  millennium  of  Poland  as  a 
Christian  nation  in  the  year  1966. 

One  of  these  measures,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, Mr.  President,  would  authorize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  issue 
a  proclamation  commemorating  this 
event  and  call  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  millen- 
nium with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

The  second  is  a  bill,  Mr.  President, 
which  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
Postmaster  General  to  issue  a  commemo- 
rative stamp  in  observance  of  this  occa- 
sion. 

The  celebration  of  Poland's  millen- 
nium of  Christianity  will  be  an  occasion 
for  our  country  to  emphasize  our  links 
with  Poland,  to  demonstrate  our  cul- 
tural heritage  and  give  to  the  people  of 
Poland  hope  and  courage  toward  attain- 
ing greatly  deserved  freedom  from  op- 
pression. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  these  pro- 
posals will  receive  favorable  considera- 
tion and  that  this  coimtry  will  join  with 
the  people  of  Poland  in  this  celebration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  measures  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  and  joint  resolution  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  joint 
resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2646)  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  a  sp>ecial  series  of  postage 
stamps  in  commemoration  of  the  millen- 
nium of  the  Polish  nation  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1966,  introduced  by  Mr. 
BoGGS,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 2646 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Postmaster  General  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  Issue,  during  the  calendar  year 
1966,  a  special  series  of  postage  stamps,  of 
such  appropriate  design  and  denomination 
as  he  shall  prescribe.  In  conmiemoratlon  of 
the  occasion  In  the  calendar  year  1966  of  the 
millennium  of  the  origin  of  Poland  as  a 
Christian  nation. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  117)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation for  the  commemoration  and 
observance  of  the  millennium  of  the  Po- 
lish nation  in  the  calendar  year  1966,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Boggs,  was  receive<^ 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.J.  Res.  117 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
a  proclamation  (1)  commemorating  the  oc- 
casion of  the  mlUennliun  of  the  origin  of 
Poland  as  a  Christian  nation,  which  event 
wUl  be  celebrated  by  the  people  of  Poland 
throughout  the  calendar  year  1966.  and  (2) 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  millennium  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities. 


AMENDMENT  AND  EXTENSION  OF 
PROVISIONS  OF  SUGAR  ACT  OF 
1948— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    473 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11135)  to 
amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  under  the  rule. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  473)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  Senators  Moss. 
Nelson.  Hartke,  Grttening.  Bartlett, 
Bayh,  Randolph,  Hart.  Tydings,  and 
Monroney  be  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2548)  to  amend 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as 
to  prohibit  the  transmission  of  certain 
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matter  which  defames  or  reflects  inju- 
riously upon  racial  or  religious  groups. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  October  15,  1965,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  597.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  program  of  grants 
to  assist  In  meeting  the  need  for  adequate 
medical   library  services  facilities;   and 

S  J.  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  a 
contribution  to  certain  Inhabitants  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  for  death  and  Injury  to  per- 
sons, and  for  use  of  and  damage  to  private 
property,  arising  from  acts  and  omissions  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  or  members  thereof, 
after  August  15,  1945,  and  before  April  28, 
1952. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nominations,  beginning  with 
New  Reports — Department  of  Justice. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 

COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Tom  LUley,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  nominations  of  the  ex- 
ecutive calendar  will  be  stated. 


OF 


NEW  REPORTS— DEPARTMENT 
JUSTICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 


U.S.  PATENT  OFFICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Philip  E.  Mangan,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  examiner  in  chief,  U.S.  Patent  OfiBce. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  postmas- 
ter nominations  will  be  considered  en 
bloc;  and,  without  objection,  they  are 
confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


PUBLIC     WORKS     APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1966— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  9220)  making  appropri- 
ations for  certain  civil  functions  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes.     I  ask  unanimous 

Summary  table 


consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
thf*  TGDort 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  read  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  rep>ort,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Oct.  13,  1965,  p.  26951,  Con- 
gressional Record.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  was  signed  by  all  of 
the  Senate  conferees,  although  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill]  signed  except  as  to  amendment  No. 
21  which  relates  to  the  appropriations 
for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

The  reason  for  that  was  that  the  House 
failed  to  appropriate  funds  for  the 
Tellico  Dam  for  which  there  was  a 
budget  estimate.  Instead,  they  recom- 
mended funds  for  the  Tims  Ford  project 
for  which  there  was  no  budget  estimate. 
The  Senate  deleted  the  funds  for  Tims 
Ford  and  included  the  budget  estimate 
for  the  Tellico  project.  My  good  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama,  as 
chairman  of  the  special  panel  handling 
TVA  matters,  put  up  a  very  strong  fight 
to  maintain  the  Senate  position,  but  the 
House  was  adamant.  Since  the  House 
was  rather  generous  on  other  matters, 
the  Senate  conferees  reluctantly  receded. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  feels  very 
strongly  on  this  matter  and  that  is  the 
reason  he  signed  except  for  amendment 
No.  21. 

All  legislation  is  the  result  of  com- 
promise. I  believe  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees did  unusually  well  in  upholding 
the  position  of  the  Senate.  The  confer- 
ence report  provides  $4,292,866,500, 
which  is  $34,722,500  below  the  amount 
approved  by  the  Senate;  $51,230,000 
above  the  House;  $94,749,500  below  the 
budget;  and  $176,150,200  below  the  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1965. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
summary  table  explaining  the  action  of 
the  conferees  on  the  various  items  in  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary table  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 


Item 
(1) 


TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— CIVIL 
Department  or  the  Ariit 

CEMETERIAL  EXPENSES 

Salaries  and  expen.'ses 

CORPS  or  ENGINEERS— aVIL 

General  Investijrations 

Construction,  general 

Operation  and  maintenance,  general . 

Floo<l  control,  hurricane,  and  shore  protection  emergencies 

General  expenses 

Flood  control,  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries 

Total,  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  control 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Budget  esti- 
mate, 1966 
(as  amended) 

(2) 


$13, 739. 000 


>  24, 677, 000 

>  973, 663, 000 

175,782,000 

12,000,000 

16, 662, 000 

77, 060, 000 


House 
allowance 


(3) 


$13,739,000 


Senate 
allowance 


W 


$13,739,000 


24, 100, 000 

973, 736, 000 

175, 762. 000 

7,000,000 

16,481,000 

80, 060, 000 


26,  720, 000 

1,009,099,000 

175,762,000 

12,000.000 

16, 662, 000 
89, 825, 000 


Conference 
allowance 


(5) 


$13,739,000 


25,435,000 
993, 279, 000 
175.762,000 
12, 000, 000 
16, 537, 000 
84,942,500 


1.279.824.000   1. 277, 139, 000  I  1,330,068,000   1.307,955,500 
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Item 

(1) 


TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— CIVIL— Continued 
Department  of  the  Armt — Continued 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


Canal  Zone  Government: 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  outlay 

Panama  Canal  Company:  Limitation  on  general  administrative  expenses. 


Total,  the  Panama  Canal — 

Total,  title  I -— — -- - 

TITLE  II— DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
Bureau  or  Reclamation 


General  investigations -.- 

Construction  and  rehabilitation 

Operation  and  maintenance 

Indefinite  appropriation  of  receipts.. 

Loan  program 

Upper  Colora-io  River  Bisln  fund 

General  administrative  expenses 


Total,  Btu'oau  of  Reclamation - 

Bonneville  Power  Administration 


Construction -. 

Operation  and  maintenance. 


Total,  Bonneville  Power  Administration -- 

SOUTHE.VSTERN  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 


Operation  and  maintenance - 

Southwestern  Power  Administration 

Construction -.- - 

Operation  and  maintenance 

Contliming  fund  (indefinite  appropriation  of  receipts) 


Total,  Southwestern  Power  Administration. 


Total,  definite  appropriations... 
Total,  Indefinite  appropriations. 

Total,  title  11 


TITLE  III-ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

Operating  expenses — - — 

Indefinite  appropriation  of  receipts — 

Plant  and  capitalequipment — 


Total,  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


Total,  definite  appropriation... 
Total,  indefmlte  appropriation. 


Total,  title  UI. 


TITLE  rV— INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation:  Limitation  on  administrative  expenses. 
Tenne.ssee  Valley  Authority - 


Delaware  River  Basin  Commission: 

Salaries  and  expenses - .- - — 

Contribution  to  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission. 


Total,  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  .\gency— Office  of  the  .\drainistrator: 

Administrative  expenses,  public  works  acceleration 

Interoceanic  Canal  Commission:  Salaries  and  expenses 


Total,  title  IV. 


Grand  totals: 

Total,  definite  appropriations.... 
Total,  indefinite  appropriations. 


Grand  total,  all  titles. 


Budget  esti- 
mate, 1966 
(as  amended) 

(2) 


$31,211,000 

9, 557, 000 

(11, 169, 000) 


40, 768. 000 


1,334.331,000 


11.520,000 
200. 650.  000 
40,915.000 
(4,920,000) 
14, 995. 000 
48,  865, 000 
10,938,000 


327,  883. 000 


9S,  450, 000 
16, 015, 000 


114. 465, 000 


House 
allowance 


(3) 


$31,000,000 

9,000,000 

(11,000,000) 


40,000,000 


1, 330, 878, 000 


12. 873, 000 
196.661.500 
41. 305,  000 
(4,920,000) 
13, 087. 000 
46,865,000 
10, 775, 000 


321,  566. 500 


97. 777, 000 
15.988,000 


Senate 
allowance 


(4) 


$31,000,000 

9.000.000 

(11,000.000) 


40.000,000 


1,383,807,000 


15, 127. 000 
196, 661,  500 
41, 305, 000 
(4, 920, 000) 
13, 495, 000 
48, 471,  500 
10. 775. 000 


Conference 
allowance 


(6) 


$31,000,000 

9,000.000 

(11,000,000) 


40,000.000 


1,361,694,500 


325. 835. 000 


97.  777. 000 
15, 988. 000 


113,  765, 000 


1,000.000 


4,  .100, 000 
1.800,000 
(4. 000, 000) 


1.000,000 


6.300.000 


449. 648, 000 
8,920,000 


458,  .'>68, 000 


2,231,000.000 
(46, 625, 000) 
250,000.000 


2,481,000,000 


2, 481, 000, 000 
46, 625. 000 


1, 700. 000 

1,800,000 

(1000,000) 


113,  765, 000 


1,000,000 


3.500,000 


439, 831. 500 
8,920,000 


448, 751, 500 


2, 117, 000, 000 
(46. 625, 000) 
237, 995, 000 


2,354,995,000 


2, 527, 625, 000 


(490.000) 
58, 9.S2, 000 


44,000 
96,000 


140,000 

500.000 
7,500,000 


67, 092, 000 


4,332,071,000 
55,545,000 


4,387,616,000 


2, 354. 995. 000 
46. 625, 000 


2,401,620,000 


(490. 000) 
59,847,000 


44,000 
96.000 


1,700,000 

1.800.000 

(4, 000, 000) 


3,500,000 


444,100,000 
8,920.000 


453,020,000 


14, 232,  000 
196,  661,  500 
41. 305. 000 
(4, 920, 000) 
13, 495. 000 
48.011,500 
10,  775, 000 


324, 480, 000 


97, 777, 000 
15, 988. 000 


113.765.000 


1,000.000 


1.700,000 

1,800.000 

(4, 000, 000) 


3,500,000 


442,745,000 
8,920,000 


451,665,000 


2, 132, 800, 000 
(46, 625, 000) 
244, 245. 000 


2,377,045,000 


2, 377, 045. 000 
46, 625, 000 


2, 423. 670. 000 


(490. 000) 
58,952,000 


140,000 
400,000 


60.387,000 


4, 186. 091, 500 
55,  545, 000 


44,000 
96,000 


140,000 

500,000 
7,500.000 


67,092,000 


4,272,044,000 
65,545,000 


2, 121, 900. 000 
(46, 625, 000) 
243, 995, 000 


2, 365, 895, 000 


2, 365, 895, 000 
46, 625, 000 


2, 412,  520. 000 


(490.000) 
59,347.000 


44,000 
96.000 


140.000 

500,000 
7,000.000 


66,987,000 


4,237,321,600 
55, 545, 000 


4, 241,  636,  500  I     4, 327,  589, 000  ]    4, 292, 866, 500 


ilnclndps $350  000  submitted  In  H  Doc  111  and  $121,000  submitted  In  H.Doc.200;        a  deludes $2,850,000submitted in  H.  Doc.  lU, and  a deweaM  of  $18,496^  nibnuttod 


TTTLB  1 CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS,   GENERAL 

IN  VESTIG  ATIO  NS 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  for 
general  investigations  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  bill  provides  $25,435,000, 
which  is  $1,285,000  below  the  amount  ap- 

CXI 1708 


proved  by  the  Senate;  $1,335,000  above 
the  amount  allowed  by  the  House; 
$758,000  above  the  budget;  and  $1,- 
241,000  above  the  appropriation  for  1965. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 


tabluation  showing  the  details  of  the 
amovmt  allowed  for  this  item. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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General  investigations,  operation  and  maintenance,  and  general  expenses,  fiscal  year  1966 


Item 


(1) 


GENERAL  INVESTIGATIONS 

1.  Surveys: 

(a)  Xavipaflon  studies 

(6)  Flood  control  studies [ll[ 

(c)   Beach  erosion  coo[)erative  studies "] 

(Jeneral  reduction  due  to  slippage ... .... 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(H) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 


Subtotal,  navigation,  flood  control,  and  beach  erosion  studies 

(d)  Comprehensive  basin  studies: 
(1)  Big  Black  River,  Miss 

Big  Muddy  River,  111 "  " 

Columbia  \orth  Pacific  region 

Connecticut  River  Basin.  Conn.,  Mass.,  Vt.,  and  N.li 

Oenessee  River  Basin,  N.Y.  and  Pa 

Orand  River  Basin,  Mich I ."1111" [I]]]]]]' I" 

Kanawha  River.  \V.  Va.,  Va.,  and  N.C I..""]I""IIII * 

Missouri  River  Basin "'.""'.'.'.'. 

North  Atlantic  region —JillllUlimillllVil^llllll 

Ohio  River  Basin  review ""llllll' " 

Pascagoula  River  Basin,  Miss ..I * ' 

Pearl  River  Basin,   Miss ^ 

Puget  Sound  Area,  Washington "." * 

Red  River  below  Denison  Dam,  La.,  Ark.,  Okla.,  and  Tex 

Sabine  River.  Tex 

St.  John  River  Basin.  Maine ..         " "' 

(17)  Susquehanna  River  Basin,  N.Y.,  Pa.,  and  Md 

(18)  Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin 

(19)  Wabash  River,  Ind.  and  III 

(20)  White  River  Basin.  Ark.  and  Mo 

(21)  Willamette  River  Basin,  Oreg 

(e)  Speciil  studies-  

(1)  Coordination  studies  with  other  agencies  (Public  Law  566,  Public  Law  984,  etc  ) 

(2)  (ireat  Lalies-Hudson  River  Waterway,  N.Y 

(3)  Jersey  Meadows,  N.Y.  and  N.J " ' 

(4)  Lake  Erie-Ontario  Waterway,  N.Y '..'.'.". ' 

(5)  Texas  coast 2__]| 

(6)  Water  levels  at  Great  Lakes I"  


Subtotal,  surveys. 


Collection  and  study  of  basic  data: 

(a)  Stream  gaging  (U.S.  Oeologlcal  Survev). 

(6)  Precipitation  studies  (U.S.  Weather  Bureau)... 

(f)  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  studies  (U.S.  Fish  and  WildUfe  Service) 

(rf)  International  water  studies 

(e)  Flood  plain  studies 


Subtotal,  collection  and  study  of  basic  data.. 

Research  and  development: 

(a)  Coastal  engireering  research  and  development.. 

(6)  Ilydrologic  studies  

(f)  Civil  works  investigations "".. 

(d)  Mississippi  Ba.'sin  model: 

(1)  Mississippi  River  comprehensive  study. 

(2)  Mainlenaiice 

(«)  Nuclear  explosives  studies  for  civil  construction^ 


Subtotal,  research  and  development. 
Total,  general  In  vest  igat  ions. . 


...      .      .,  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  GENERAL 

Navigation: 

(a)  Channels  and  harbors 

(ft)  Locks,  dams,  and  canals 

Flood  control:  

(a)  Reservoirs _ 

(ft)  Channel  Improvements,  inspections,  and  mlsceliMeous  maintenance" 

Multiple-purpose  projects  including  power 

Protection  of  navigation "I " ""' 

Niagara  remedial  works """""I  


Total,  operation  and  maintenance,  general. 


Executive  direction  and  management: 

(a)  OfHce.  Chief  of  Engineers 

(6)  Division  offices. 


GENERAL  EXPENSES 


Subtotal,  executive  direction  and  management 

River  and  Harbor  Board 

U.S.  Army  Coa-^tal  Engineering  Research  Center    

Commercial  statl.'=tics 

Special  investigations "... 


Total,  general  expense 


Approved 

budget  esti 

mate  for  fiscal 

year  1966 

(2) 


$2.  535. 000 

7,  on,  000 

388,000 

-195,000 


9, 801, 000 

87,000 
154,000 

60,000 
514,000 
154,000 
256,000 
410,000 
400,000 

61,000 
330,000 
230,000 
230,000 
410,000 
460,000 
145, 000 

50,000 
565,000 
515,000 
565,000 
360,000 
480,000 

260,000 
75,000 
360,000 
100,000 
500,000 
80.000 


17, 612. 000 


300,000 

550,000 

310.000 

85.000 

1,000.000 


2.245.000 


1. 100. 000 

190,000 

1.800.000 

210.000 

210.000 

1,310,000 


4, 820. 000 


24. 677. 000 


89, 
32, 

14, 
1, 

31. 
6, 


691,000 
201,000 

393.000 
270.000 
804,000 
328,000 
75,000 


175, 762. 000 


House 
allowance 


(3) 


$2. 851. 000 

7, 351, 000 

438.  000 

-1,195,000 


9, 445, 000 

87,000 
154,000 

60.000 
514.000 
154,000 
256.000 
410,000 
400,000 


330,000 
230,000 
230.000 
410,000 
460,000 
145,000 
50,000 
565,000 

SI.-;,  000 

565,000 
360,000 
480,000 

260,000 
75,000 
360,000 
300,000 
500,000 
80,000 


17, 395, 000 


300,000 

550,000 

310,000 

85,000 

1,000.000 


2,245,000 


1,000,000 

190,000 

1,650,000 

210.000 

210.000 

1, 200, 000 


4, 460. 000 


24, 100, 000 


89,691,000 
32,201,000 

14,393,000 
1,270,000 

31,804,000 

6, 328. 000 

75,000 


175, 762, 000 


5.  756, 000 
&  700. 000 


5.  700. 000 
8. 57.'i.  000 


14.  456. 000 

707,000 

186.000 

.130.000 

183.000 


1. 


16. 662. 000 


14. 275,  000 

707.000 

186.000 

1. 130.  000 

183  000 


Senate 
allowance 


(4) 


$3,  527. 000 

7, 723, 000 

498,000 

-195,000 


11,553,000 

87,000 
154,000 

60.000 
5«>5,000 
154.000 
256.000 
410,000 
400.000 

61,000 
330,000 
230,000 
230,000 
410,000 
460,000 
145. 000 

50.000 
565.000 
515.000 
565.000 
360,000 
480,000 

260,000 

75.000 

360.000 

300,000 

500,000 

80,000 

40,000 


19, 655, 000 


300,000 
550,000 
310.000 
85.000 
000,000 


2. 245. 000 


1. 100. 000 

190.000 

1.800,000 

210,000 

210,000 

1, 310, 000 


4. 820, 000 


26, 720, 000 


89, 691, 000 
32, 201, 000 

14,393,000 
1, 270. 000 

31,804,000 

6,328,000 

75,000 


175. 762, 000 


5.  756. 000 
8.700.000 


14. 456.  000 

707.000 

186,000 

1.130,000 

183.000 


16,481.000 


16. 662, 000 


CONSTRUCTION,    GENERAI. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  for 
construction,  general,  the  conference  bill 
provides  $993,279,000,  whicti  is  $15,820.- 
000  below  the  amount  approved  by  the 
Senate;  $19,543,000  above  the  House; 
and  $36,322,800  above  the  1965 
appropriation. 


Generally  speaking,  the  House  sent  us 
a  good  bill  this  year.  As  I  stated  earlier 
when  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate,  the 
House  added  21  unbudgeted  items,  which 
upon  review  by  the  Senate  committee 
proved  to  be  desirable  projects,  and  the 
committee  recommended  their  inclusion 


Conference 
allowance 


(5) 


$3. 207.  (KX) 

7, 723, 000 

468.000 

-945,000 


10, 453, 000 

87,000 
154,000 

60,000 
565.000 
154.000 
256,000 
410.000 
400,000 

61,000 
330,000 
230,000 
230.  OCX) 
410,000 
460,000 
145, 000 

50,000 
565,000 
515,000 
565,000 
360,000 
480,000 

260,000 

75,000 

360,000 

300,000 

."tOO.OOO 

80.000 

40,000 


18, 555, 000 


300.000 

550,000 

310. 000 

85.000 

1,000.000 


2,245,000 


1,100.000 

190,000 

1, 725, 000 

210,000 

210.000 

1.200.0(X) 


4.635.000 


25, 435. 000 


89,691.000 
32,201,000 

14,393.000 
1,270,000 

31,804,000 

6,328,000 

75,000 


175, 762, 000 


5,  756. 000 
8. 575. 000 


14,331,000 
707.000 
186.000 
,130,000 
183,000 


1, 


16. 537, 000 


in  the  bill.     The  Senate  concurred  in 
that  recommendation. 

The  House  added  seven  new  planning 
starts,  which  were  subsequently  approved 
by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  added  32  new 
planning  starts,  of  which  20  were  in  the 
omnibus  authorization  bill  as  passed  by 
the  Senate,  and  the  House  approved  16 
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of  these  planning  items  for  projects  in 
the  omnibus  authorization  bill. 

The  House  added  14  new  construction 
starts  involving  a  future  commitment 
of  $343,912,000.  These  projects  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  added 
14  additional  construction  starts.  The 
House  accepted  10  of  the  new  starts 
added  by  the  Senate  having  a  future 


commitment  of  $223,346,000.  The  budget 
provided  for  37  new  starts  having  a  fu- 
ture commitment  of  $527,258,000.  Thus, 
the  conference  bill  provides  for  61  new 
construction  starts  involving  a  future 
commitment  of  $1,984,516,000,  which  is 
just  a  little  over  1  year's  work  at  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  appropriations. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 

Construction,  general,  fiscal  year  1966 


this  point  in  the  Record  a  tabulation 
showing  the  details  of  the  amount  al- 
lowed for  this  item. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Construction,  general,  State  and  project 


(1) 


Alabama: 
(N)  Alabama  River  channel  improvement , 

Aquatic  plant  control.     (See  Louisiana.) 

(N)  Claiborne  lock  and  dam , 

(N)  Holt  lock  and  dam 

(MP)       Jones  Bluff  lock  and  dam... 

(MP)        Millers  Ferry  lock  and  dam 

(N)  Tennessee-Tom  bigbee  Waterway,  .Ma.  and  Miss 

Tombigbee  River  and  tributaries,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
sissippi.   (See  Mississippi.) 

West  Point  Dam,  Ala.  and  Oa.    (See  Georgia.) 

(N)  Anchorage  Harbor  (1958  act) 

(FC)         Skagway  (deferred) 

(MP)       Snettisham  power  project 

Arizona: 

(FC)         Alamo  Reservoir 

(FC)         Painted  Rock  Reservoir 

(FC)        Pinal  Creek 

(FC)         Tucson  diversion  channel 

Arkansas: 


(N) 


(MP) 

(MP) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(N) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 


Arkansas  River  and  tributaiies,  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa: 

(a)  Bank  stabilization  and  channel  rectification 

(b)  Navigation  locks  and  dams 

Beaver  Reservoir 

Dardanelle  lock  and  dam 

Degray  Reservoir 

DeQueen  Reservoir 

Dicrks  Reservoir 

Garland  City 

Gillham  Reservoir 

Maniece  Bayou,  upstream  extension 

Millwood  Reservoir 

Narrows  Dam,  addition  of  3d  power  unit 

Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers,  Ark.  and  La 

Ozark  lock  and  dam 

Red  River  levees  and  bank  stabilization  below  Denl- 

son  Dam,  Ark.,  La.,  and  Tex 

Water  Valley  Reservoir l 

California: 


(FC)  Alamada  Creek,  Del  Valle  Dam 

(FC)  Bear  Creek 

(N)  Bodega  Bay  Harbor  (not  authorized) 

(FC)  Buchanan  Reservoir 

(FC)  Corte  Madera  Creek 

(N)  Dana  Point  Harbor 

(BE)  Doheny  Beach  State  Park  (reimbursement) 

(FC)  Dry  Creek   (Warm  Springs)   Reservoir  and  channel 

improvement 

(N)  Half  Moon  Bay  and  Harbor 

(FC)  Hidden  Reservoir 

(FC)  Los  Angeles  County  drainage  area. 

(FC)  Lower  San  Joaquin  River  and  tributaries 

Martit  Creek  Reservoir.  Calif,  and  Nev.    (See  Nevada.) 

(FC)  Merced  River  Reservoirs  (New  Exchequer  Dam) 

(FC)  Majave  River  Reservoir  (West  Fork) 

(N)  Monterey  Harbor. 

(FC)  Mormon  Slough 

(MP)  New  Melones  Reservoir 

(N)  Noyo  River  and  Harbor  (mooring  basin) 

(N)  Oakland  Harbor 

(FC)  Oroville  Reservoir 

(N)  Port  San  Luis  (not  authorized) 

(FC)  Redwood  Creek 

(FC)  Sacramento  River  and  major  and  minor  tributaries 

(FC)  Sacramento  River  bank  protection 

(BE)  Santa  Cruz  County  (reimbursement) 

(FC)  Santa  Paula  Creek -. 

(BE)  Surfside-Sunset  and  Newport  Beach  (reimbursement).. 

(FC)  Walnut  Creek 

Colorado: 

(FC)  Chatfleld  Reservoir 

(FC)  Trinidad  Reservoir 

Connecticut: 

(FC)  Ansonia-Derby 

(FC)  Black  Rock  Reservoir 

(FC)  Colebrook  River  Reservoir.. 

(FC)  Hop  Brook  Reservoir 

(FC)  Mystic 

(FC)  New  London  Barrier.. 

(FC)  Stamford 

(FC)  Sucker  Brook  Reservoir 

(FC)  West  Thompson  Reservoir 


Approved  budget 

estimate  for  fiscal  year 

1966 


Construction 
(2) 


$3,000,000 
4,000,000 


14,000,000 


2,600,000 
270,000 


1, 031, 000 


14, 700, 000 

79,000,000 

1,150,000 

1, 700, 000 

9,400,000 


2,000,000 
220,000 

3, 752, 000 
550,000 

8,000,000 

9,000,000 

200,000 


2,000,000 
1,380,000 


142,000 


1,000,000 


9,500,000 
1,600,000 

6, 150, 000 


500,000 
14,840,000 


400,000 

700.000 

3,450.000 

130, 000 


1,367,000 
3,000,000 


1,043,000 


400,000 
3, 200, 000 
2,100,000 


2,300,000 

300,000 

1,065,000 


Planning 
(3) 


$140,000 


House  allowance 


Construction 
(4) 


5,000 
800,000 


37,000 


136,000 


250,000 
180,000 


933,000 

'466,'oo6" 


600,000 

90,000 

75,000 

1,000,000 


300,000 
352,000 


60,000 
170,000 


$3, 000, 000 
4,000,000 
1,600,000 

14,000,000 


2.500.000 
270,000 


1.031.000 


14,700,000 
79, 000, 000 
1, 150, 000 
1, 700, 000 
9,400,000 
1,000,000 


2,000,000 
220,000 

3,752,000 
550,000 

8,000,000 

9,000,000 

200,000 


2,000,000 
1,380,000 


800,000 

1,000,000 

142,000 


1,000,000 


9,500,000 
1,500,000 

6,160,000 


1,500,000 


600,000 
12,830,000 


400,000 

700,000 

3,450.000 

130,000 


1,367,000 
3,000,000 


1,500,000 


400,000 
3,200,000 
2, 100, 000 


2,300,000 

300,000 

1,065,000 


Planning 
(5) 


$140,000 


5,000 
800,000 


37,000 


136,000 


260,000 


933,000 

'4o6,"666' 


600,000 
90,000 
76,000 


76,000 


352,000 


60,000 
170,000 


Senate  allowance 


Construction 
(6) 


$3,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,600,000 

14,000,000 


400,000 


250,000 

2,600,000 
270,000 


1,031,000 


14,700,000 
79, 000, 000 
1, 150, 000 
1,700,000 
9,400,000 
1,000,000 


200.000 
2,000,000 

220,000 
3, 752, 000 

650,000 
8,000,000 
9,000,000 

200,000 


2,000,000 
1,380,000 


800,000 

1,000,000 

142,000 


1,000,000 


9,600,000 
1,600,000 

6, 150, 000 


1,600,000 


500,000 
14,840,000 


400,000 

700,000 

3,450.000 

130,000 


1,367,000 
3,000,000 


1,043,000 


400,000 
3, 200,  000 
2.100,000 


2,300,000 

300,000 

1, 066, 000 


Planning 
(7) 


$140,000 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 
(8) 


75,000 


5,000 
800,000 


37,000 


136,000 


160.000 


64,000 
260,000 


933,000 

'4o6,"o6o" 


600,000 
90,000 
76,000 


45,000 
'80,'o66" 


76,000 


300,000 
352,000 


60,000 
170,000 


$3,000,000 
4.000,000 
1,600,000 

14,000,900 


400,000 


2,600,000 
270,000 


1, 031, 000 


14,700,000 
79.000.000 
1, 150. 000 
1, 700, 000 
9, 400, 000 
1,000,000 


200,000 
2,000,000 

220,000 
3,752.000 

660,000 
8,000,000 
9,000,000 

200,000 


2,000,000 
1,380,000 


800,000 

1,000,000 

142,000 


1,000,000 


9,500,000 
1,500,000 

6.150,000 


1,500,000 


500,000 
12,830,000 


400,000 

700,000 

3,450,000 

130,000 


1,367,000 
3,000,000 


1,043,000 


400,000 
3,200,000 
2,100.000 


2,300,000 

300,000 

1,066,000 


Planning 
(9) 


$140,000 


75,000 


5,000 
800,000 


37,000 


136,000 


150,000 


250,000 


933,000 

'400,'66o 


600,000 
90,000 
76,000 


46,000 

'86,'o66 


76,000 


300,000 
352,000 


00,000 
170,000 
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Construction,  general,  State  and  project 


(1) 


(N) 


(^^ 
(N) 

fFC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(BE) 

(N) 
(N) 


(MP) 
(MP) 
(MP) 
(MP) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(BE) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(BA) 
(N) 


(FC) 

(R) 

(M) 

(PC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 

(FC) 

(M) 
(FC) 

(N) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(N) 


(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(M) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 


(N) 
^FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


Delaware: 

Delaware  River,  Philadelphia  to  sea.  anchorages,  Dela- 
ware, New  Jersey,  ana  Pennsylvania.  (See  New 
Jersey.) 
Inland  Waterway,  Delaware  River  to  Chesapeake  Bay 
(Chesapealce  and  Delaware  Canal)  pt.  II,  Delaware 
and  Maryland 

Florida: 

Aquatic  plant  control.    (See  Louisiana.) 

Apalachlcola  River  channel  improvement 

Canaveral  llarljor  .  

Central  and  southern  Florida 

Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal 

Four  River  Basins 

Intracoastal    Waterway:    Caloosahatchee    River    to 

Anolote  River .. 

Key  West  Harbor .     

Palm  Beach  County,  Lake  Worth  Inlet  to  South  Lake 

Worth  Inlet  (reimbursement) 

Palm  Bearh  Hiirbor. . 

Tampa  Harbor,  Ybor  Channel 

(3«orKia: 

Aquatic  plant  control.    (See  Louisiana.) 

Carters  Dam 

I.^azpr  Oevlc  Dam  (not  authorized) 

Spewrcll  Blufl  Dam 

West  Point  Reservoir,  Ala.  and  Oa . 

Hawaii: 

Hilo  Harbor...  

Honolulu  Harbor  (not  authorised) 

Kawaihae  Harbor  (not  authorized) 

Kawainui  Sw^mp   ..  .  .  .   

Waikiki  Beach  (not  authorized) 

Idaho: 

Blackfoot  Reservoir 

Dworsliik  (Bruces  Eddy)  Reservoir 

Heist>-Rol»'rts  extension _. 

Poriiieuf  River  and  Marsh  Creek. 

Ririo  Reservoir 

Illinois: 

Calumet  River,  briilites 

Calumet  River  and  Harbor,  111.  and  Ind.: 

(a)  27-foot  depth  in  river  channel  and  Lake  Calu- 
met (l«52act) . 

(b)  29-foot  approach  channel,  28-(oot  outer  harbor 
(I960  act) 

Carlyle  Reservoir 

Chicago  Harbor  (breakwater) 

CliieaRO  Harbor  ^1962  act) ...       

Columbia  Drainace  and  Levee  Districts  No.  3 

E;ist  St.  Louis  ancl  vicinity.. 

Enabuid  Pond  levee 

Harri.snnville  and  Ivy  Landing  Drainage  and  Levee 

District..       ...   . 

Henderson  County  Drainage  District  No.  1 .. 

Henderson  Countv  Drainaee  District  No.  2..  .   

Horse  Island  and  Crescent  Bridge  (.Mississippi  River), 

Illinois  and  Iowa.  . ..  

Hunt    Drainage   District  and   Lima  Lake  Drainage 

District 

Illinois  Waterway  Calumet-Sag  mo<liflcation,  part  I, 

Illinois  ind  In' li!Uia 

Indi^ul  («rave  Drainage  Di.strict 

Islanl  levee,  Illinois  and  In<liana.    (Sm  Indiana.) 

Kask'.tskia  River  (navigation^ ....  

Levee  I  >istrict  .'3,  l)et'.veen  Cowden  and  Vandalia,  Kas- 

k;»skia  River  (inactive) 

Lincoln  Res»'rvoir  (not  authorized) 

.Mi.ssissippi  River  between  Ohio  and  Misitouri  Rivers, 

111.  and  .VIo.: 

(a)  Rpgulatine  works.. 

(b)  Chain  of  Rocks  ..... 
Moun<l  City  lock  and  dam,  Illinois  and  Kentucky... 

Mount  Carmel.  . 

New  .Vthens ' 

Oakley  Reservoir  .       . 

Prairie  du  Pont  l^evee  and  SaniUtfy  District 

Rend  Lake  R<'.<^TV«.ir..  

Rix-hester  and  .McClearys  Bluff  levee. 

Rock  Island. .. , 

Rus.si>ll  and  .Vllison  levee  (deferred) 

Saline  River  and  tritiutaries 

Shelby ville  Res«'rvoir.. 

Smuhluii  (l>og  IMand)  lock  and  dam,  Illinois  and 

Kentucky    not  authorired) 

Sny  I<»lan<l  I^evee  and  Driinaeo  District 

8outh  yiiincy  Drainafe  and  Levee  District..   .   .   .    .. 

Sub'iistrict  .No.  1  of  Drainaie  Union  No.  1  and  Bay 
Ist;uid  Levt-e  and  liriinase  District 

The  Sny  Basin 

Tri-Pond  levee 

Indiana: 

.\urora  (deferred) 

Brookville  Reservoir .. 

Calumet  River  and  Harbor,  III.  and  Ind.  (See  Illi- 
nois.) 

Cannelton  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky 

Evansville.  . 

Clrandview  (<leferred) 

Greenfield  Bayou  levee  


Approved  budget 

estimate  for  fiscal  year 

1966 


Construction 
(2) 


tl«,400,000 


350,000 

400,000 

13,000,000 

10.000,000 


1,200,000 


10,000 
600,000 
050,000 


10,000,000 


1,000,000 


910,000 


11,000,000 
100,000 
400,000 


2.500.000 


3,500.000 

500.000 

7.000.000 

355.000 

600,000 


1.371.000 


400.000 
300.000 

300.000 

100.000 

6.500.000 
100.000 


i 


^ 


,.V)0.000 
391.000 

500.000 
600,000 


3.752.000 
(MX).  000 


S.  000. 000 


Planning 
(3) 


$130,000 


52,000 


150,000 


230,000 


44,000 


300,000 


45,000 
22,666 


160.000 


300.000 
43.000 


75.000 

26,000 

100.000 


House  allowance 


Construction 
(4) 


$16,400,000 


350,000 

400,000 

13. 000. 000 

10,000,000 


1,200,000 


10,000 
600,000 
950,000 


10.000,000 

"i,  666,066 


610,000 


11,000,000 
100.000 
400,000 


2^500,000 


3,500,000 

500,000 

7,000,000 

355,000 

600,000 


1,371,000 
100,000 


400.000 
300,000 

300.000 

100.000 

6.500.000 
100,000 

1,500.000 


1.500,000 
391.000 

""56o,'66o 

600.000 


.100.000 
lOO.OOO 

6W,000 
815.000 
3JO.0OO 


1.730.000 


14.400,000 
1.460,000 


30,000 


3,752.000 
600.000 


5.000,000 


Planning 
(5) 


$130,000 

'62,666 


160,000 
230,000 


44,000 

"366,"666 


45,000 


50,000 


160,000 


300.000 
43.000 


75.000 

25,000 

100.000 


Senate  allowance 


Construction 
(6) 


$16, 400, 000 


350,000 

400,000 

14.000,000 

10.000,000 

750,000 

1,200.000 


10.000 
600,000 
950,000 


10,000,000 

"i,"666,'666 


610,000 


11,000,000 

100.000 
400,000 


2,500,000 


3,500,000 

500.000 

7,000.000 

335,000 

600.000 


1,371,000 
100,000 


400,000 
300.000 

300.000 

100,000 

6,500,000 
100,000 

1,500,000 


2.  .WO,  000 
391,000 

'     500.000 
600.000 


3.752,000 
600,000 


1,100.000 
100,000 

657,000 
815.000 
350,000 


16.000 


1.730.000 


14,400,000 
1.460,000 


30,000 


16,000 


5,000.000 


L 100. 000 
100,000 

657.000 
815,000 
3%,  000 


1,730,000 


14,400,000 
1,460,000 


Planning 
(7) 


$130,000 
'62,666 


300,000 
150,000 


230,000 

75,000 

100,000 


66,000 
44,000 


300,000 


46,000 
60,000 


25.000 
100,000 


160,000 


300,000 
43,000 


76,000 

25,000 

100.000 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 
(8) 


150.000 


30.000 


15,000 
50.000 


$16,400,000 


350,000 

400,000 

14,000,000 

10, 000, 000 

880,000 

1,200,000 


10,000 
600,000 
950,000 


10,000,000 

"i,'6<"t6,"666" 


610,000 


11,000,000 
100.000 
400.000 


%  500, 000 


3,500.000 

500,000 

7.000,000 

335,000 

600,000 


1,371,000 
100,000 


400,000 
300,000 

300,000 

100,000 

6,500,000 
100,000 

1,500,000 


2,500,000 
301,000 

"".WO,  000 
600,000 


3, 752, 000 
600,000 


Planning 
(9) 


5.000.000 


1, 100. 000 
ICO,  000 

657,000 
815,000 
350,000 


1,730,000 


14,400,000 
1,460,000 


$52,000 


300,000 
150,000 


230,000 

75.000 

100,000 


44,000 


300,000 


45,000 


50,000 


100,000 


160,000 


300,000 
43,000 


75,000 

25.000 

100.000 


150,000 


30,000 


15,000 
50,000 
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Construction,  general,  State  and  project 


(1) 


Indiana — Continued 

(FC)         Huntington  Reservoir 

Illinois  Waterway,  Calumet-Sag  modification,  part  I, 
Illinois  and  Indiana.    (Sec  Illinois.) 

(FC)         Indianapolis  (Warfleigh  section)  (deferred) 

(FC)         Island  levee,  Indiana  and  Illinois 

(FC)         Lafaj'ette  Reservoir  (not  authorized) 

(FC)         Levee  unit  5,  Wabash  River 

(FC)         Mississinewa  Reservoir 

(N)  Newburgh  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky 

(FC)         Orleans  (deferred) 

(FC)         Patoka  Reservoir  (not  authorized) 

(FC)         Salamonie  Reservoir 

(N)  Uniontown  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky 

Iowa: 

(FC)         Coralville  Reservoir,  Mehafley  Bridge... 

(FC)         Des  Moines 

(FC)         Dubuque  

(FC)         Qreen  Bay  Levee  and  Drainage  District  No.  2 

(FC)    Guttenberg 

Horse  Island  and  Crescent  Bridge,  Mississippi  River,  111. 
and  Iowa.    (See  Illinois.) 

(FC)    Indian  Creek  Dam...  

(FC)    Iowa  River  Flint  Creek  Levee  District  No.  16 

(FC)    Marshall  town  (not  authorized) 

(FC)    Missouri  River  agricultural  levess,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, and  Nebraska 

(N)       Missouri    River  channel  stabilization,   Iowa,   Kansas, 
Missouri,  and  Nebraska: 

(a)  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  Omaha,  Nebr 

(b)  Omaha.  Nebr.,  to  Kansas  City 

(c)  Kansas  City  to  the  mouth 

(FC)    Rathbun  Reservoir 

(FC)    Red  Rock  Reservoir 

(FC)    Saylorville  Reservoir 

Kansas: 

(FC)         Atchison 

(FC)         Big  Hill  Reservoir 

(FC)         Clinton  Reservoir 

(FC)         Cow  Creek,  Hutchinson 

(FC)         Elk  City  Reservoir 

(FC)         FortScott  Reservoir 

(FC)         Grove  Reservoir 

(FC)         Hillsdale  Reservoir  (deferred).. 

(FC)         Kansas  City,  Kans.  (1962  modification) 

(FC)         Lawrence 

(FC)        Marion  Reservoir 

(FC)         Marysville 

(FC)         Melvern  Reservoir 

(FC)         Merriam.... 

(FC)        Mllford  Reservoir 

Missouri   River  agricultural  levees,   Iowa,   Kansas, 

Missouri,  and  Nebraska.    (See  Iowa.) 
Missouri  River  channel  stabilization,  Iowa,  Kansas, 

Missouri,  and  Nebraska.    (See  Iowa.) 

(FC)         Osawatomie 

(FC)         Perry  Reservoir.. 

(FC)         Topeka 

Kentucky: 

(MP)        Barklcy  Dam,  Ky.  and  Tenn 

(FC)         Booneville  Reservoir 

Cannelton  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky. 

(See  Indiana.) 

(FC)         Carr  Fork  Reservoir. 

(FC)         Cave  Rim  Reservoir 

(FC)         Eagle  Creek  Reservoir 

(FC)         Fishtrap  Reservoir 

(FC)         Frankfort,  North  Frankfort  area 

(FC)         Grayson  Reservoir 

(FC)         Green  River  Reservoir 

(MP)        Laurel  River  Reservoir 

(FC)         Ludlow-Bromley  (deferred) 

Mound  City  lock  and  dam,  Illinois  and  Kentucky. 

(See  Illinois.) 
Newburgh  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky. 

(See  Indiana.) 

(FC)         Red  River  Reservoir 

Smlthland  lock  and  dam,  Illinois  and  Kentucky  (not 

authorized).     (See  Illinois.) 

(FC)         Sturgis 

Uniontown  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky. 

(See  Indiana.) 
Louisiana: 
(N)  Aquatic  plant  control,  Alabama,  Florida,   Georgia, 

Louisiana,    Mississippi,     North    Carolina,     South 

Carolina,  and  Texas 

(N)  Bayou  Lafoiu-che  and  Lafoiu'che  Jimip  Waterway 

(BA)         Berwick  Bay  Bridge 

(N)  Caddo  Lake  Dam  (not  authorized) 

(N)  Calcasieu  River  and  Pass . 

(N)  Calcasieu  River,  saltwater  barrier 

(FC)         Campti  Clarence  area . 

(FC)         East  Point  levee 

(N)  Freshwater  Bayou . . .. .... 

(FC)         Lake  Pontchartrain  (not  authorized) 

(N)  Mississippi  River,  Gulf  Outlet 

(FC)         New  Orleans  to  Venice  hurricane  protection  (1962  act).. 
Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers,  Ark.  and  La.    (See  Ar- 
kansas.) 
Red  River  levees  and  bank  stabilization  below  Denison 

Dam.  Ark.,  La.,  and  Tex.     (See  Arkansas.) 
(N)  Red  River  navigation  and  bank  stabilization. 


Approved  budget 

estimate  for  fiscal  year 

1966 


Construction 
(2) 


$4, 600, 000 


1,600,000 
7,300,000 
4,000,000 


6,200,000 
6,200,000 

628,000 
350,000 


835,000 


300,000 
200,000 


2,500,000 


2,900,000 
4,200,000 
2, 300, 000 
6,000,000 
15, 000, 000 
3,500,000 

400,000 


3, 862, 000 


1,200,000 

5,000,000 

902,000 


200,000 
6,500,000 


200,000 
13, 000, 000 
2, 500, 000 

9,000,000 


2,200,000 
3,000,000 


5,500,000 
100,000 
6, 950, 000 
5,600,000 
2,000,000 


170,000 


1,000.000 
400,000 
500,000 


4,500,000 

1,000,000 

600,000 


1,000,000 


7,000,000 
200,000 


Planning 
(3) 


$10,000 


150,000 
"70,' 000 


131, 000 

400,000 

50,000 


200,000 
75,000 


200,000 


150,000 


100,000 


20,000 


106,000 


House  allowance 


Construction 

(4) 


$4, 600, 000 


1,600,000 
7,300,000 
4,000,000 


6,200,000 
6,200,000 

628,000 
350,000 


835,000 


300,000 
200,000 


2,500,000 

2,900,000 
4, 200, 000 
2,300,000 
6,000,000 
15,000,000 
3,  500, 000 

400,000 
"3,"862,'o66' 


1,200,000 

5,000,000 

902,000 


200,000 
6,500,000 


200,000 

13, 000, 000 

2,500,000 

9,000,000 


2,200,000 
3,000,000 


5,500,000 
100,000 
6, 950, 000 
5, 600, 000 
2,000,000 


170,000 


1,000,000 
400.000 
600,000 


4,500,000 

1,000,000 

600,000 


1,000,000 


70, 00, 000 
200,000 


Planning 
(5) 


$70,000 


10,000 


150,000 
"76,660" 


131,000 

400,000 

50,000 


200,000 
"5,000 


200,000 


150,000 


100,000 


20,000 


105,000 


Senate  allowance 


Construction 
(6) 


.1- 
.1 


$4,600,000 


50,000 


1,600,000 
7,300,000 
4,000,000 


6,200,000 
6,200,000 

628,000 
350,000 


835,000 


300,000 
200,000 


2, 700, 000 


3, 500, 000 
4,800,000 
2,300,000 
6, 000, 000 
15,000,000 
3,  500, 000 

400,000 


3,862,000 


1,200,000 

5,000,000 

902,000 

750,000 

200,000 

6,500,000 


200,000 

13, 000, 000 

2,500,000 

9,000,000 


2, 200, 000 
3,000,000 


5,500,000 
100,000 
6, 950,  000 
6,600,000 
2,000,000 


710,000 


1,000,000 
400,000 
600,000 


4,600,000 
1,000,000 
1,234.000 
300,000 
1,000,000 


7,000.000 
200,000 


Planning 
(7) 


$70,000 

156,' 666 


10,000 

125,000 


150,000 

"to.'ooo 


50,000 


131,000 

400,000 

50,000 


200,000 
75,000 
10,000 

200,000 


150,000 


100,000 


20,000 


106,000 


86,000 


450,000 


60,000 


Conference  allow^ance 


Construction 
(8) 


$4,600,000 


1,600,000 
7,300,000 
4,000,000 


6,200,000 
6,200,000 

628,000 
350,000 


836.000 


300,000 
200,000 


2, 700, 000 


3,500,000 
4,800,000 
2,300,000 
6,000,000 
15,000,000 
3,  500, 000 

400,000 


3,862,000 


1,200,000 

5,000,0000 

902,000 

750,000 

200,000 

6,500,000 


200,000 

13, 000, 000 

2,500,000 

9,000,000 


2,200,000 
3,000,000 


6,500,000 
100,000 
6, 950, 000 
5,600,000 
2,000,000 


170,000 


1,000,000 
400,000 
500,000 


4,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,234,000 
300,000 
1,000,000 


7,000,000 
200,000 


Planning 
(9) 


$70,000 

"i56,"666 


10,000 

125,000 


160.000 

""76,"666 


50,000 


131,000 

400,000 
50,000 


200,000 
75,000 
10,000 

200,000 


160,000 


100,000 


20,000 


105,000 


86.000 


450,000 


60.000 
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Construction,  general,  State  and  project 


(1) 


Approved  budget 

estimate  for  fiscal  year 

1960 


Construction 
(2) 


Maine: 

(N)  Portland  Harbor,  45-root  channel 

Portsmouth  Harbor  and  Piscataqua  River,  Maine  and 
N.H.    (See  New  Hampshire.) 
Maryland: 

(N)  Baltimore  Harbor  and  Channels 

(FC)         Bloomlngton  Reservoir,  Md.  and  W.  Va 

Inland  waterway,  Delaware  River  to  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Del.  and  Md.  (C.  &  D.  Canal),  pt.  II.    (See  Del- 
aware.) 
Massachusetts: 

(N)  Boston  Harbor,  Chelsea  River 

(R)  Cape  Cod  Canal,  Bourne  Bridge — 

(FC)         Conant  Brook  Reservoir. 

(N)  Marblehead  Harbor 

(FC)         New  Bed  ford- Falrhaven  and  Acushnet  Barrier 

(N)  Plymouth  Harbor ..- 

(N)  Provincetown  Harbor • 

(FC)         Three  Rivers 

(FC)        Westfleld 

Michigan: 

(N)  Bayport  Harbor  (sec.  107  project)  ..  

(R)  Charlevoix  Harbor  (piers  and  revetments) 

(N)  Great  Lalces  connecting  channela 

(FC)         Kalamaroo  River .- - 

(N)  Leland  Harbor • 

(R)  Manistee  Harbor  (pier  and  revetment) 

<R)  Marqucvte  Harbor .--111I.1"' 

(R)           Muskegon   Hartwr   (breakwaters,  piers,  and  revet- 
ments)  — — - 

CN)  New  Buffalo  Harbor 

(N)  New  Poe  lock,  St.  Marys  River 

(N)  Point  Lookout  Harbor 

(FC)         River  Roufre...      - 

(FC)         Saginaw  River  (flood  control) -- 

(N)  Saginaw  River  (navigation) 

(N)  Saginaw  River  (not  authorized) — 

Blinnesota:  .  ™    ^  v. 

(FC)         Bigstone  Lake-Whetstone  River,  Minn,  and  S.  Dak. 

(not  authorized) - 

(FO         Mnnkato  and  North  .Vlankato 

(FC)         Rushford 

(FC)         .•*t    Paul  and  South  St.  Paul 

(FC)         Warroud  River  and  Bull  Dog  Creek 

(FC)         Winona 

Mississippi: 

Aquatic  plant  control.    (See  Louisiana.) 

(FC)  Jactcson  and  Eist  Jwkson 

(FC)         Okatibiie*"  Creek  Reservoir 

(FC)         Teiiuessee-Toinbigbee    Waterway,    Ala.    and    Miss. 

(Sec  Abbania.) 
(FC)         Tonibiehee  River  and  tributaries,  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi  

MLwouri: 

(FC)         Chnriton  River 

(MP)         Joanna  Resirvoir 

(MP)         Kav.siiiper  HlutT  Reservoir - 

(FC)         Mefainec  Pirk  Rf-u-rvoir 

Mississippi  River  lietween  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers, 

111.  and  .Mo.     (See  Illinois.) 
Misstiuri    River    agriculture    levees,    Iowa,    Kansas, 

Missouri,  an<l  Nebraska.     (See  Iowa.) 
Missouri   River  channel  stabilization,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  and  Nebraska.    (See  Iowa.) 

(FC)         St.  Louts 

(MP)        Stockton  Reservoir 

Montana: 

(FC)  (Ireat  Falls 

(MP)         Libi)y  Reservoir 

Nebraska: 
(FC) 
(FC) 


11,200,000 


3,600,000 


1,135.000 

232,000 

1.125,000 


852,000 
300,000 

306,000 
500,000 

(') 

600,000 

800.000 


Planning 
(3) 


$450,000 


200.000 
315,000 
370.000 

600,000 


10,000.000 


700.000 

1,200,000 

400,000 


400,000 
2.000.000 


House  allowance 


Construction 
(4) 


$1,200,000 


3.600,000 


1,135,000 
232.000 

1,1-25,000 
350,000 
852.000 
300,000 


90,000 


20,000 


100,000 


600,000 


1,.V)0,000 
2,100.000 


400,000 
1,100.000 


305,000 
500,000 

(') 

600,000 

800,000 


200,000 
315,000 
370,000 

600,000 

200,000 

10,000,000 


Planning 
(5) 


$450,000 


Senate  allowance 


Construction 
(6) 


Planning 
(7) 


$1,200,000 


3,6CO,000 


1,135.000 
232.000 

1,125,000 
350,000 
852,000 
300,000 


80.000 


700,000 

1,200,000 

400.000 


400.000 
2.000,000 


7,000.000 


10,000,000 
10.500,000 


Kansas, 


Oering  Valley 

Little  Paplllion  Creek 

Ml.ssouri    River   agricultural   levees,    Iowa, 

Mi.ssouri,  and  Nebraska,     (See  Iowa.) 
Missouri   River  channel  stabilization.  Iowa.  Kansas, 
Missouri,  and  Nebraska.    (See  Iowa.) 

(FC)         Norfolk 

(FC)         Salt  Creek  and  tributaries — 

Nevada: 

(FC)         .Martis  Creek  Reservoir.  Calif,  and  Nev 

New  Hampshire: 
(N)  Portsmouth  Harbor  and  Piscataqua  River.  Maine  and 

N.H 

New  Jersey: 

(BE)         Athmtic  City  (reimbursement) 

(N)  Delaware    River.   Philadelphia  to  sea  (anchorages). 

Delaware.  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania 

(FC)         Elizabeth  River  (not  authorized) 

(R)  New  Jersey  Intracoastal  Waterway.  Point  Pleasant 

Canal    

New  York  and  New  Jersey  Channels.  Kill  Van  Kull 
entrance.  .New  Vork  and  New  Jersey  (not  author- 
lied).    (See  New  York.) 

Raritan  and  Sandv  Hook  Bays 

Tocks  Island  Reservoir.  Pa..  N.J.,  and  N.Y 

New  Mexico 


7.500.000 

1,800,000 
700,000 


1,300,000 
2.000.000 


600.000 


150.000 


eoaooo 


1.  .100. 000 
2,400,000 


400,000 

1,100.000 
1,000.000 
7,000,000 


55,000 


100,000 

"98, '666 


305,000 
500,000 

f) 

600,000 
800,000 


200,000 
315.000 
370.000 

600.000 

200.000 

10.000,000 


700,000 

1, 200,  m) 

400,000 
440,000 


400.000 
2.000.000 


600.000 


10.000.000 
10. 500, 000 


(FC) 
(MP) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


Alamogordo  diversion  channel 

Albuquerque 

Cochiti  Reservoir 

Galisteo  Reservoir 

Las  Cruces 

Rio  Orande  Floodway,  Espanola  Valley  unit. 


2,000.000 

200,000 

4.000.000 


400,000 


900.000 


500.000 
3.000.000 
1,500.000 
2,000,000 


100.000 


7,600,000 

1,800,000 
700,000 


1,300,000 
2,000,000 


150,000 


600.000 


1,500,000 
2,400.000 


400.000 

I., 100. 000 

1.000.000 

10. 000. 000 


10.000,000 
10, 500, 000 


2,000.000 

200,000 

4,000,000 


1,000.000 


60,000 


400,000 


900.000 


800,000 

3,000.000 
1,500.000 
2,000,000 


100,000 


7,500,000 

1,800,000 
700,000 


1,300,000 
2,000,000 


600,000 


2,000,000 

200.000 

4.000.000 


400.000 


900.000 


60.' 666' I. 


500.000 
3.000,000 
1.500.000 
2,000,000 

500,000 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$450,000 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 
(8) 


20,000 


50,000 


55,000 


100,000 
100.000 


98,000 


600,000 


180,000 


131,000 


75,000 


1,000,000 


$1,200,000 


3,600,000 


60,000 


1,135,000 
232,000 

1,125,000 
350.000 
852,000 
300,000 


30.1.000 
500,000 

(') 

600.000 

800.000 


200,000 
31.1. 000 
370.000 

600,000 

200.000 

10.000.000 


Planning 

(9) 


700.000 

1,200,000 

400,000 

440,000 


400,000 
2,000.000 


6,00000 


1.500.000 
2.400,000 


400,000 

1,  .100, 000 
1.000.000 
8.500,000 


10,000,000 
10, 500, 000 


7,600,000 

1,800,000 
700,000 


1,300,000 
2,000,000 


2.000,000 

200.000 

4.000,000 


400,000 


900,000 


500.000 
3,000.000 
1.500,000 
2,000.000 


$460,000 


20,000 


50,000 


55,000 


100.000 
100,000 


98,000 


600.000 


150,000 


131,000 


75,000 


1,000,000 


60.000 
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Construction,  general.  State  and  project 


(1) 


(FC) 
(BE) 
(FC) 

(R) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(R) 

(N) 


(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 


(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(.V) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(.N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N't 

(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 


(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N') 

(N) 

(S) 

(R) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(-MP) 
(.MP) 
(FC) 
(MP) 
(FC) 

(FC) 


New  York: 

Allegheny  River  Reservoir,  Pa.  and  N.Y.  (See  Penn- 
sylvania.) 

Davenport  Center  Reservoir . 

Fire  I.sland  Inlet  to  Jones  Inlet  (1962  act) 

Fire  Island  Inlet  to  Montauk  Point 

Glen  Cove  Breakwater  (minor  rehabilitation) .. 

Great  Lake«  to  Hudson  River  Waterway 

Great  Sodus  Bay  UaihoT 

Hudson  River,  New  York  City  to  Albany 

Irondeqiiuit  Bay  Harbor 

Ithaca.  Cayuga  Inlet 

Lackawanna . 

Lake  Cliautauqua  and  Chadakoin  River        

Little  Neck  Bay... ^ 

Little  Sodus  Bay  (piers) 

New  York-New  Jersey  Channels,  Kill  Van  Kull 
entrance.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  (not  author- 
ized)  

Nichols.. 

North  Ellen ville IIIIII! 

Oswego  Harbor  (1962  act) 

Roseiidale .. 

Salamanca . 

Staten  Island,  Fort  Wadsworth  to  Arthur  KlU  (not 

authorized) 

Tocks  Island  Reservoir,  Pa.,  N.J.,  and  N.Y.    (See 
New  Jersey.) 
North  Carolina: 

Aquatic  plant  control.    (See  Louisiana.) 

Falls  Reservoir  (not  authorized) 

Masontwro  Inlet  jetties 

New  Hope  Reservoir 

RoUinson  Channel 

Wilmington  Harbor,  38-  and  40-foot  depth  (1962  act).... 
North  Dakota: 

Bowman  Heley  Reservoir 

Missouri  River,  Garrison  Dam  to  Oahe  Reservoir 

Oalie  Reservoir,  S.  Dak.  and  N.  Dak.    (See  South 
Dakota.) 
Ohio: 

Alum  Creek  Reservoir 

Belleville  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

Big  Darby  Creek  Reservoir 

Buck  Creek  Reservoir 

Caesar  Creek  Reservoir 

Cleveland    Harbor:  Bridge    replacement,    widening 

Cuyahoga  and  Old  Rivers  (1958  act) 

Conneaut  Harbor 

Deer  Creek  Reservoir 

East  Fork  Reservoir 

Fremont 

Hannibal  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 1. 1.! 

Lorain  Harbor 

Mill  Creek  Reservoir,  Scioto  River  Basin 

Racine  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

Salt  Creek  Reservoir 

Shenango  River  Reservoir,  Ohio  and  Pa.  (See  Penn- 
sylvania.) 

West  Branch  Reservoir,  Mahoning  River 

Youngstowii,  Crab  Creek 

Oklahoma: 

Arkansas  River  and  tributaries,  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa.   (See  Arkansas.) 

Broken  Bow  Reservoir 

Candy  Reservoir 

Copan  Reservoir __.! '___ 

Hugo  Reservoir 

Kaw  Reservoir 

Keystone  Reservoir 

Lukfata  Reservoir '..'."" 

Optima  Reservoir 

Pine  Creek  Reservoir 

Robert  S.  Kerr  (Short  Moimtain)  lock  and  dam 

Skiatook  Reservoir 

Waurika  Reservoir 

Webliers  Falls  lock  and  dam 

Oregon: 

Applegate  Reservoir 

Blue  River  Reservoir 

Cascadia  Reservoir 

Clietco  River  (not  authorized) '_''. 

Columbia  River  and  lower  Willamette  River,  35-  and 

40-foot  projects,  Oregon  and  Washington.. 

Columbia  River  at  the  mouth,  Oregon  and  Washington. 
Columbia  River  at  the  mouth  (south  jetty),  Oregon 

and  Washington 

Elk  Creek  Reservoir "imillll] 

Fall  Creek  Reservoir 

Gate  Creek  Reservoir... V.'.'.'... 

Green  Peter  Ue.servoir. _ 

John  Day  lock  and  dam,  Oregon  and  W'ashington'J 

John  Day  River 

Lost  Creek  Reservoir '""' 

l.,ow(r  Columbia  River  bank  protection,  Oregon  and 

Washington __ 

McK.nzie  Hiver,  Walterville  (Public  Law  685,  smaU 
flood  control) .._ 


Approved  budget 

estimate  for  fiscal  year 

1966 


Construction 
(2) 


$1, 000, 000 

»  (125, 000) 

400,000 

""2,"oo6,'66o 


200,000 
1,000,000 


200,000 
510,000 


690,000 
150,000 


772,000 


250,000 
400,000 

1,500,000 
800,000 


9,600,000 
1, 500. 000 
1,650,000 


300.000 
2,900,000 
2,000,000 


1,000,000 
2,300,000 


10, 500, 000 


2,147,000 
300,000 


7,500,000 


6,500,000 


2,900,000 
18, 100, 000 


8,300,000 


8,000,000 


4,300,000 
500,000 


5,000,000 


21,400,000 
75, 000, 000 


Plaiming 
(3) 


$225,000 


29,000 


75,000 


30,000 
80,000 


615,000 


150,000 


156,000 


131,000 
160,000 


120,000 


200,000 
200,000 
164,000 


100,000 


200,000 
75,000 


250,000 
"'62,'666 


76,000 


150,000 

"60,' 665 


10,000 
550,000 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


800,000 
(') 


House  allowance 


Construction 
(4) 


$1, 000, 000 

«  (125, 000) 

400,000 


2,000,000 


200,000 
1,000,000 


200,000 
510,000 


690,000 
150,000 
200,000 


772,000 


250,000 
1, 400, 000 

1,500,000 
800,000 


9,600,000 
1,600,000 
1,650,000 


300,000 
2,900,000 
2,000,000 


1, 000, 000 
2,300,000 


10, 500, 000 


2, 147, 000 
300,000 


7,500,000 


6,500,000 


2,900,000 
18,100,000 


8,300,000 

'8,"66o,'666' 


4,300,000 
500,000 


6,000,000 


21,400,000 
75,000.000 


800,000 
(') 


Planning 
(5) 


$225,000 


29,000 
'60,'666 


75,000 


30,000 
80,000 


615,000 


200,000 
"i66,"6o6' 


131,000 
160,000 


175,000 

"i26,'666 


200,000 
200,000 
164,000 


100,000 


200,000 
75,000 


250,000 

"62,' 666" 


75,000 


150,000 

"66,"666 


10,000 
550,000 


Senate  allowance 


Construction 
(6) 


$1,000,000 

«  (125. 000) 

400,000 


2,000,000 


200,000 
1,000,000 


200,000 
510,000 


300,000 


690,000 
150,000 
200,000 


772,000 

485,000 

260,000 

1,400,000 

1,600,000 
800,000 


9,600,000 
1,600,000 
1,660,000 


300,000 
2,900,000 
2, 500, 000 


1,000,000 
2,300,000 


10, 500, 000 


2,147,000 
300,000 


7,500,000 


500,000 
5,500,000 


760,000 

2,900,000 

18, 100, 000 


8,300,000 

"8,'666,"666" 


4,300,000 
600,000 


6,000,000 


21,400,000 
75,000,000 


800,000 
(') 


Planning 
(7) 


$60,000 
225,000 


29,000 
"66,"666' 


75,000 


30,000 
80,000 


100,000 


100,000 


515,000 


200,000 

'i56,"666' 


131,000 
160,000 


176,000 


40,000 
200,000 
200,000 
164,000 


100,000 


200,000 
75,000 


250,000 


62,000 
30,000 


76,000 


150,000 

'66,'666' 


10,000 
550,000 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 
(8) 


Planning 
(9) 


$22.1,000 

$1,000,000 

»  (12.1,000) 

400,000 

29,000 

2,000.000 

60,000 

200,000 

1,000,000 

76,000 

260.666 

.110.000 

300,000 


690.000 
150,000 
200.000 


"""(^^3^666' 

100,000 

616  000 

250,000 

1,400.000 

1.600,000 

800,000 

200,000 

9,600.000 

1,600,000 

1,660,000 

186  000 

300,000 

2,900,000 
2,500,000 

131,000 
160,000 

1,000,000 

2,300,000 

10, 500, 000 


2, 147, 000 
300,000 


7,600.000 


664,000 
6,500,000 


750,000 

2,900,000 

18, 100, 000 


8,300,000 

"8,'666,"666' 


4,300,000 
500,000 


6,000,000 


21,400,000 
76,000,000 


800,000 
(') 


30,000 
80,000 


100,000 


175,000 

"i26,'666 


200.000 
200,000 


100,000 


200,000 
75,000 


260,000 

"62,' 666 


76,000 


150,000 

"66,666 


10,000 
550,000 
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Construction,  general.  State  and  project 


(1) 


(N) 

(K) 

(VC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(MFJ 

(R) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 


(FC) 

(N) 
(FC) 
(N) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 


OreRon— Continiiofl 

I'ort  Orfor'l  (not  :iuthoriied) 

Kosrur  Kivor  (north  j«>tty).  

Sf.ipiKK)!!*'  |)r:iinagp  i>bti1ct 

Slx'lton  Ditch   -  - 

Siuslaw  HiviTiind  Bar 

Th«-   OuIU  s  lock  and  dam,  Oregon  and  Washington 

(additional  power  units)   

Tillariiook  Hay  and  nariK)r..- 

Willaimtt4'  Kivcr  Ba«!in  l>ank  protection 

Yaquina  Bay  -.ind  Hart>«)r - 

Pennsylvania: 

AlleKlicny  River  Reservoir.  Pa.  and  N.Y 

Aylesworth  Crwk  Reservoir - 

Beltzville  Reservoir .  

Blanchard  Reservoir 

Blue  Marsh  Reservoir  - - 

Chartiers  ("reck  (not  authorlied) - 

Ctirwensville  Reservoir        — 

Dam  4.  Mononealieia  River  .    

Delaware  River.  Philadelphia  to  sea.  anchoraces,  Dela- 
ware, New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  (See  New- 
Jersey.) 

Elkland  

Erie  Harbor  (1962  Mod.) 

Latrobe .   - - • 

Maxwell  locks  and  dam.  Monongahela  River 

Muddy  ("reek  Reservoir 

Prompton  Reservoir  (modification) 

Raystown  Reservoir -- 

Scranton... -- - • 

Shennneo  River  Reservoir,  Ohio  and  Pa 

Tiopa  Hammond  Reservoir        

Tocks  Island  Reservoir,  Pa.,  N.J..  and  N.Y.  (See New 
Jersey.) 

Trexler  Reservoir 

Turtle  Creek - 

Union  City  Reservoir 

Woodcock  Creek  Reservoir 

Rhode  Island 


Approved  budget 

estimate  for  fiscal  year 

196<) 


Construction 
(2) 


$500,000 


1,000.000 

800.000 

4,000.000 

15,900,000 


1,400,000 
4,000,000 


Fox  Point  Barrier 

Lower  Woonsocket - - 

Narragansett  pier,  hurricane  barrier 

Point  Judith,  hurricane  barrier 

Providence  River  and  Harbor  (not  authorized).. 
South  Citfolina: 

Aquatic  plant  control.    (See  Louisiana.) 
South  Dakota: 

(MP)         Big  Bend  Dam-Lake  Sharpe 

(FC)         Big  Stone  Lake-Whetstone  River,  Minn,  and  S. 
(not  authorized).     (See  Minnesota.) 

(FC)         Cottonw(xxl  Springs  Reservoir 

(MP)         Fort  Randall  Dam-Lake  Francis  Case.. 

(MP)         Oahe  Reservoir,  S.  Dak.  and  N.  Dak 

Tcnnes."«ee; 

Barkley  Dam.  Ky.  and  Term.    (See  Kentucky.) 

(MP)         Cordell  Hull  lock  and  dam 

(MP)        J.  Percv  Priest  Reservoir 

(BA)        Woodland  Street  Bridge,  Nashville,  Tenn 

Texas 
(FC) 


Dak. 


(FC) 

(R) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(R) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 
(FC) 
(R) 
(FC) 


(N) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

fFC) 

(N^ 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(BE) 


Abilene  channel  Improvement 

Aquatic  plant  control.    (See  Louisiana.) 

Bardwell  Reservoir 

Brazos  Island  Harbor  (jetties) 

Brazos  Island  Harbor,  widen  channel  (1960  act) 

Buffalo  Bayou  and  tributaries 

Cooper  Reservoir  and  Channels  (Sulphur  River) 

Fort  Worth  Floodway,  Clear  Fork  exten.slon 

Fort  Worth  Floodway.  West  Fork  extension 

Freeport  and  vicinity 

Galveston  Harbor  (jetties) 

Galveston  Hurbor  and  Channel.  ,S6-foot  project 

Galveston  Harbor  and  ChiUinel.  4<Vfoot  project 

Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  Channel  to  Palacios , 

Houston  ship  channel  (40-foot  project) 

Lake  Kemp  Reservoir 

Lavon  Reservoir  mo<lification  and  channel  improve- 
ment  - 

Matagonta  ship  channel.  30-  and  SS-foot  channels 

Pat  Mayse  Reservoir 

Port  .\fansa.s-Corpus  Cbristi  Waterway  (jetties) 

Port  .\rtbur  and  vicinity  (hurricane  flood  protection). 
Red  River  levees  and  bank  stabilization,  below  Denl- 

son  Dam.  .Xrk..  La.,  and  Tex.     (See  Arkansas.) 
Sahine-Neches  Waterway  40  feet  and  channel  to  Echo. 

Sam  Rayburn  (MoGee  Bend)  Dam 

San  .\ntonio  Channel 

San  Gabriel  River  tributary  to  Brazos  River.. 

Somerville  Reservoir 

Stillhouse  Hollow  Dam 

Texas  City,  hurricane  protection 

Texas  City  Channel  40-foot  project 

Vince  and  Little  Vince  Bayous 

Wallisvllte  Reservoir.  Trinity  River 

Vermont : 

Bennington  (deferred) 

Oaysvdle  Dam  (deferred) 

Virginia: 

Oathright  Reservoir...       .  .  

Hampton  Roads  (not  authorized) 

John  W.  Flannaean  (Pound)  Reservoir 

Lynnhaven  Inlet  and  Bay.,  . 

North  Fork  of  Pound  Reservoir 

Virginia  Beach  (reimbursement) 


2,263,000 
5,000,000 


259,000 

300.000 

1,300,000 

1,918,000 


Planning 
(3) 


$20,000 

100.000 

20,000 

500.000 


80,000 
360.606 


House  allowance 


Senate  allowance 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 

(4) 


$500,000 


1,000.000 

800.  (XK) 

4, 000, 000 

15,900.000 


1,000,000 
4,000,000 


300,000 
6. 100, 000 


3.500.000 
400,000 


1,440.000 

2,400,000 

100,000 


7.000.000 


50.000 
150.000 
560,000 


400,000 
200,000 

'126,"  666' 


160.000 


2,263,000 
5, 000, 000 


259,000 

300. 000 

1,300.000 

1,918.000 


300.000 
6, 100, 000 


Planning 

(5) 


$20,000 

100,000 

20,000 

500,000 


80,000 
'206,606 


60,000 
'560,606 


Construction 

(6) 


3,500.000 
400,000 


1,440,000 

2,400,000 

100,000 


2.497,000 
5, 700, 000 


8.000.000 

15. 000. 000 

224,000 


3,687,000 
250.000 


3.800.000 


90.000 


250.000 

700.000 

400.000 

1.500.000 


3,300.000 

'2.'266.'666' 


2,831.000 

5.500.000 

1.600.000 

750.000 


2.700.000 
3.773.000 
1.100,000 


6,500,000 

4,000,000 

4.100.000 

750.000 

500.000 


2,625,000 

970,000 

1,058,000 

75,000 


290,000 
230,000 


7,000.000 


2, 497. 000 
6. 700, 000 


8.000.000 

15. 500. 000 

224,000 


500,000 


120.000 


160,000 


3, 687, 000 
250,000 


3,800,000 
750,000 
2.')0.000 
700.000 
400,000 

1,500.000 
800.000 

3.300.000 


2,200,000 


500,000 


15,000 
30,000 

300,000 


2.831.000 

5.  .V)0. 000 

1,600.000 

750,000 


2. 700. 000 
3. 773. 000 
1. 100, 000 


6,500.000 
4.000.000 
4,100.000 
750.000 
500.000 
1.200,000 


90,000 


290.000 
230.000 


500,000 


2,625,000 

970.000 

1.058.000 

75.000 


15.000 
30,000 

300,000 


$500,000 


1,000,000 

800,000 

4,000,000 

15,900,000 


1.400,000 
4.000.000 


2,263,000 
5,000,000 


259.000 

300,000 

1.300,000 

1.918,000 


300,000 
6, 100, 000 


Planning 
(7) 


3. 500, 000 
400,000 


1, 440, 000 

2,400,000 

100,000 


7,000.000 


2. 497. 000 
5. 700. 000 


8.000,000 

15, 600, 000 

224,000 


3, 687. 000 
250.000 


3.800.000 
750.000 
250,000 
700.000 
400.000 

1.  500. 000 
sot).  (XX) 

3.  300. 000 
800.000 

2,200.000 


2,831.000 

5,  son.  000 

1.  wo.  000 
750,000 


2,700,000 
3,  TT3.  non 
1, 100.  (XX) 


6. 500. 000 
4.  (xv).  nno 

4.  lOO.lKX. 
TV).  (XX) 
500.  (i<X) 

1.  200.  0(X) 


3, 000.  OCX) 

2.  &2^,  000 

970,000 

1.058.000 

75,000 


$20,000 


20,000 

100,000 

20,000 

500,000 


80.000 


300,000 
100,000 


60,000 
150,000 
560,000 


500,000 

200,000 
'126^066' 


Construction 

(8) 


160,000 
150,000 


85,000 


150,000 


90.000 


■290.000 
230.000 


500,000 


15,000 
3t).000 

300,000 


Planning 
(9) 


$500,000 


1,000.000 

8(X).000 

4,000,000 

15,900,000 


1,400,000 
4,000,000 


2, 2C3, 000 
5, 000, 000 


259,000 

300,000 

1,300,000 

1.918.000 


300,000 
6, 100, 000 


3,500,000 
400,000 


1,440,000 

2,400,000 

100,000 


7,000,000 


2.497.000 
5;  700, 000 


8,000,000 

15, 600, 000 

224.000 


3, 687, 000 
250.000 


3.800.000 
750.000 
250.000 
700.000 
400.000 

!..'«).  000 
S00,(XX) 

3.300.000 
800.  (X)0 

2.200.000 


2.  Ml.  000 

5.  f  00. 000 

1.600.000 

750,000 


2,  700. 000 
.3.  "TS.OOii 
1.100,000 


6.  .SCO.  000 
4.0r-,0,0(i0 
4.  I  (HI,  000 
T.Vi.OOO 
.■^00.  CKX) 
1,  2(!0. 000 


3.000,000 

2,  625. 000 

97(1. 000 

1,O.S8,000 

75,000 


$20,000 


20.000 

100.000 

20,000 

600,000 


80,000 


300.000 
100,000 


50,000 
150,000 
560,000 


500,000 
200,000 

'i26,'666 


160,000 
150,000 


85.000 


150,000 


90,000 


290,000 
230,000 


500,000 


15,000 
30,000 

300,000 
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Construction,  general,  State  and  project 
(1) 


(R) 
(FC) 


(R) 


(FC) 

(N) 
(MP) 


(MP) 
(MP) 
(FC) 
(N) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(N) 


(FC) 


Washington: 

Chief  Joseph  Dam  (Stilling  Basin) 

Colfax 

Columbia  River  at  the  mouth,  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton.   (See  Oregon.) 

Columbia  River  and  lower  Willamette  River,  35-  and 
40-foot  projects,  Oregon  and  Washington.  (See 
Oregon.) 

Grays  Harbor  and  Chehalis  River  (south  jetty) 

John  Day  lock  and  dam,  Oregon  and  Washington. 
(See  Oregon.) 

Kalama  River  south  area 

Kingston  Harbor 

Little  Goose  lock  and  dam 

Lower  Columbia  River  bank  protection.  Oregon  and 
Washington.    (See  Oregon.) 

Lower  Granite  lock  and  dam 

Lower  Monumental  lock  and  dam.. 

gkagit  River,  Avon  bypass 

Tacoma  Harbor 

The  Dalles  lock  and  dam,  Oregon  and  Washington. 
(See  Oregon.) 

Wahkiakum  Diking  District  No.  4 

Washougal  area - 

Wynoochee  River  Reservoir 

West  Virginia: 

Beach  Fork  Reservoir 

Belleville  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 
(See  Ohio.) 

Bloomlngton  Reservoir,  Md.  and  W.  Va.  (See  Mary- 
land.) 

Buckhannon - - 

East  Lvnn  Reservoir 

Hannibal  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 
(See  Ohio.) 

Justice  Reservoir 

Opekiska  lock  and  dam 

Racine  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  (See 
Ohio.) 

Summersville  Reservoir 

Wisconsin: 


Approved  budget 

estimate  for  fiscal  year 

1966 


Construction 
(2) 


$600,000 
720,000 


2,000,000 


405,000 
14,000,000 


14, 000, 000 
47, 000, 000 


Planning 
(3) 


$50,000 


House  allowance 


Construction 
(4) 


$600,000 
720,000 


2,000.000 


700,000 


727,000 


650,000 
4, 100, 000 


(FC)         Eau  Galle  River,  Spring  Valley 
(N)  Green  Bay  Harbor  (1962  act) . . . 

(R)  Kewaunee  Harbor  (south  pier) 

(FC)         La  Faree  Reservoir  and  Cliannel  improvement,  Kicka- 

poo  River 

(N)  Milwaukee  Harbor  (1962  act) 

(R)           Milwaukee  Harbor  (breakwater) 
(N)  Saxon  Harbor 

Wyoming: 
(FC)         Sheridan 

Miscellaneous 
(FC) 
(FC) 


3,000,000 


2.939,000 

2,000,000 
350,000 
470, 000 


30.000 


16.000 

"566,"  666" 

180,000 


418,000 


405,000 
14,000,000 


14,000,000 
47. 000, 000 


Planning 
(5) 


$60,000 


Senate  allowance 


Construction 
(6) 


$600,000 
720,000 


2,000.000 


700,000 


727.000 


650,000 
4. 100. 000 


(FC) 
(N) 

(BE) 


(R) 


Emergency  bank  protection 

Small  projects  for  flood  control  and  related  purposes  not 
requiring  specific  legislation  (sec.  205) 

Snagging  and  clearing 

Small  navigation  projects  not  requiring  specific  legisla- 
tion costing  up  to  $200,000  (sec.  107) 

Small  beach  erosion  control  projects  not  requiring 
specific  legislation  costing  up  to  $400,000  (sec.  103).... 

Recreation  facilities,  completed  projects 

Fish  and  wUdlife  studies  (U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service). 

Minor  rehabilitation  projects  (costing  up  to  $400,000)... 

Employees  compensation 

Reduction  for  anticipated  savings  and  slippages 


Grand  total,  construction,  general. 


1,400,000 
200,000 
220,000 

400,000 

260,000 

6,000,000 
600,000 

1,600,000 

500,000 
5,000,000 

600,000 

500,000 

231,000 

-80, 075, 000 


952,948,000 


300,000 


20, 715, 000 


(973,663,000) 


3,000.000 


2,939,000 

2,000,000 
350,000 
470,000 


30.000 


15,000 

"566,'666" 

180,000 


418,000 


406.000 
14,000,000 


14,000,000 
47.  000, 000 


700.000 


727,000 


650,000 
4, 100. 000 


Planning 
(7) 


$50,000 


30,000 


15,000 

'666,666 

180.000 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 

(8) 


$600,000 
720,000 


2,000,000 


406,000 
14,000,000 


14, 000, 000 
47. 000, 000 


700,000 


727,000 


Planning 
(9) 


$60,000 


30,000 
15,000 


1,400,000 
200,000 
220,000 

400,000 

250,000 

6,000,000 
500,000 

1,500,000 

600,000 
6, 175, 000 

500,000 

600,000 

231,000 

-90, 075, 000 


954, 670, 000 


300.000 


19, 066, 000 


(973,736,000) 


3,000,000 


2,939,000 

2,000,000 
350,000 
470,000 


1,400,000 
200,000 
220,000 

400,000 

250,000 

7,000,000 
600,000 

2,000,000 

600,000 
5, 176, 000 

500,000 

500,000 

231,000 

-80, 075, 000 


985, 632, 000 


418,000 


300,000 


650,000 
4, 100, 000 


3,000,000 


2,939,000 

2,000,000 
350,000 
470,000 


23, 467, 000 


(1, 009, 099, 000) 


1.400,000 
200,000 
220,000 

400,000 

250,000 

6,500,000 
600,000 

1,750,000 

600,000 
6, 175, 000 

500,000 

600,000 

231,000 

-90, 075, 000 


500,000 
180,000 


418,000 


300.000 


'  Project  included  in  tentative  allocation  of  funds  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

MISSISSIPPI    RIVER   AND    TRIBTJTARIES 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  for 
Mississippi  River  and  tributaries,  tlie 
conference  report  provides  $84,942,500, 
which  is  $4,882,500  below  the  amount  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate;  $7,882,500  above    

the  budget;    and  $7,080,500  above  the 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1965. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  tabulation  explaining  the  action  of  the 
conferees  on  the  appropriation  for  flood 
control,  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


*  Included  in  budget  request  under  minor  rehabilitation. 
Flood  control,  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries,  fiscal  year  1966 


Project 

0) 

1.  General  investigations: 

(a)  Examinations  and  surveys.. 

(b)  Collection  and  study  of  basic  data. 

Subtotal,  general  Investigations. 

2.  Construction  and  planning: 

Mississippi  River  levees 

Channel  improvement 

Memphis  Harbor... 

Old  River  control.. 

St.  Francis  Basin 

West  Tennessee  tributaries 

Lower  .\rkansas 

Tensas  Basin: 

Boeuf  and  Ten'?as  Rivers,  etc 

Red  River  backwater. 


Approved 

'  )udget 

estimate  for 

fiscal  year 

1966 

(2) 

House 
allowance 

(3) 

Senate 
allowance 

Conference 
allowance 

(6) 

$149,000 
101,000 

$209,000 
101,000 

$209,000 
101,000 

$209,000 
101,000 

250,000 

310,000 

310,000 

310,000 

3,635,000 

26,200,000 

900,000 

1,800,000 

3,700,000 

725,000 

150,000 

475,000 
1.000,000 

3,635,000 

26,700,000 

900,000 

1,800,000 

4,200.000 

965.000 

150,000 

800,000 
1,000,000 

4,600,000 

30,000,000 

900,000 

1,800,000 

4,600,000 

965,000 

150,000 

700,000 
1,000,000 

4,036,000 

28,082,600 

900,000 

1,800,000 

4,500,000 

965,000 

150,000 

700,000 
1,000,000 
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Flood  control,  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries,  fiscal  year  1966 — Continued 


Project 
(1) 


2.  Constniction  and  planninf?— Continued 
Yazoo  JJasln: 

Sardis  Rpscrvoir 

Enid  Reservoir 

Arkabutla  Reservoir 

(irenada  Reservoir — 

Greenwood  

Upper  auxiliary  channels -. 

Main  stem. ..- 

Tributaries. -  

Hi?  Sunflower  River,  etc 

Yazoo  b:ick  water.- 

Lower  Red  Hivr - 

Atchafalaya  basin  


Subtotal .  construction  and  planning 

Reduction  for  anticipated  savings  and  slippages. 


Total,  construction  and  planning. 
3.  Maintenance. - --- 


(irand  total 


Approved 

tiudget 

estimate  for 

fiscal  year 

1966 

(2) 


$70,000 
80,000 
70,000 
80,000 

215,000 


450,000 

885,000 

325,000 

1,050,000 


9,000,000 


51,710,000 
-1,600,000 


50,110,000 
26,700.000 


77,060,000 


House 
allowance 


(3) 


$70,000 

SO,  000 

70,000 

HO,  000 

300,000 

50,000 

500,000 

950,000 

700,000 

2,400,000 


9,000,000 


54,350,000 
-1,600,000 


52. 750, 000 
27.000.000 


80,060,000 


Senate 
allowance 


(4) 


$70,000 

80,000 

70,000 

80,000 

300,000 

50,000 

500.000 

950,000 

700,000 

2,400,000 

400,000 

13. 000. 000 


63,115,000 
-1,600,000 


61,515,000 
28,000,000 


89,825,000 


Conference 
allowance 


(5) 


$70,000 

^lO.OOO 

70.000 

80.000 

300.000 

50.000 

500,000 

950,000 

700,000 

2,400,000 

400,000 

11,000,000 


58, 732, 500 
-1,600,000 


57, 132, 600 
27,500,000 


TITLE    n — DEPARTMENT   OF  THE    INTERIOR 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  title  n — Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, Construction  and  Rehabilitation, 
the  conference  bill  provides  $196,661,500, 
the  amount  allowed  by  the  House  for 
this  item.  The  conference  amount  is 
$3,988,500  below  the  budget  and  $447,- 
385  above  the  appropriation  for  1965. 

Although  the  amount  is  identical, 
there  are  some  program  changes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  a  tabulation 
showing  the  action  of  the  conferees  on 
this  item. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


84,942,500 


Project 


Advance  planning 

Eklutna  projoi-t,  Alaska 

Delivery  of  water  to  Mexico 

Colorailo  River  front  and  levee  system,  Arizona-California 

Pacific  .N'orthwest-l'Hcific  Southwest  intertic,  Arizona-Califomia-Xevada 

Parker- Uavis  project,  .\rizona-Callfomia-NevaUa - 

Central  Valley  project,  California 

Denver  ollice  building,  Colorado 

Fryinepan- Arkansas  project,  Colorado.. 

Mann  Creek  project,  Idaho... - — 

W;ishoe  project.  Nevada-California 

Arhuckle  project.  Oklahoma 

Baker  project,  uppx-r  division.  On-gon 

Crooked  Hiver  project  extension.  Oregon ^. 

Kogue  River  Basin  project.  Talent  division.  Agate  Dam  and  Keservoit,  Orcg 

Canadian  River  project.  Texas 

Lower  Rio  (irande  rehabilitation  project,  Mercedes  division,  Texas 

Dixie  project,  I'tah 

Weber  Basin  project,  Utah 

Chief  Joseph  Dam  project.  Okanogan-Slmilkameen  division.  OroviUe-Tonasket  unit,  Washington 

Columbia  Basin  project,  Washington 

Spokane  Valley  project,  Washington. 

Drainage  and  minor  construction 

liehabilitation  and  betterment  of  existing  projects 

Subtotal 

Missouri  River  Basin  project: 

Ainsworth  unit.  Nebraska 

Ahnena  unit,  Kansas 

Farwell  unit,  Nebraska 

Frenchman-Cambridge  division.  Nebraska 

Olen  Elder  unit.  Kansas 

Transmission  division 

Yellowtiiil  unit,  .Montana-Wyondng 

Drainage  and  minor  construction 

Investigations — . ^ 

Subtotal.  Mi.«our!  River  Basin  project ,. 

Otiier  Departitieiit  of  the  Interior  iK'cticies... 

Total,  .Missouri  River  Basin  project 

.>?ut>total.  construction  and  rehabilitation. 

I'ndiatribuled  reduction  based  on  anticipated  delays 

Total,  construction  and  rehabilitation 


Budget 
estimate 


$300,000 

1. 170, 000 

2,200,000 

4,432.000 

26, 000, 000 

847,500 

79. 240, 000 

2,965,000 

10, 030, 000 

1,817,000 

562,000 

3,800,000 

2,550,000 

350.000 

900.000 

17,000,000 

700,000 

1,500.000 

4, 129, 000 

1,000,000 

6.800.000 

2.860,000 

1,091,000 

935,000 


173, 178, 500 


House 
allowance 


$300,000 

1, 170, 000 

2,200,000 

4, 432, 000 

26,000,000 

847, 5(X) 

79, 140, 000 

2,965,000 

10, 030,  000 

1,817,000 

562.000 

3, 800, 000 

2,  550, 000 

3.')0,000 

900.000 

17.000.000 

700,000 

1,  500,000 
4.129.000 
1,000.000 
9. 300. 000 

2,  K60, 000 
1,091,000 
3,660,000 


178, 303, 500 


2,380,000 

200,000 

1,720,000 

440,000 

17, 000, 000 

9.094,000 

10, 500. 000 

1. 017. 335 

2. 704, 000 


45. 055, 335 
3. 5s3. 0(10 


48. 638. 335 


2-.'l,816.835 
-21. 166.  SS-S 


200. 6.V).  000 


2.380.000 

1.200,000 

1, 720. 000 

440.000 

17, 000, 000 
9,094.000 

10,  500, 000 
1,017,335 
2, 704, 000 


46. 055, 335 
3.  4<i9.  500 


49.521.835 


Zrr.  828. 335 
-31.166.835 


196.661.500 


Senate 
allowance 


$600,000 

1,170,000 

2,200,000 

4,432,000 

26, 000, 000 

847,500 

79, 140, 000 

2,965,000 

10, 030, 000 

1,817.000 

562,000 

3,800,000 

2,  .550, 000 

350,000 

900.000 

17.000,000 

700,000 

1,500,000 

4,129,000 

1,000,000 

9,300,000 

2,860,000 

2,041,000 

3, 660, 000 


179, 553, 500 


2,380,000 

1,200,000 

1, 720, 000 

440,000 

17, 000, 000 
9,094,000 

10, 500. 000 
1. 017. 335 
3. 657. 000 


47. 008. 335 
3. 469. 500 


50. 477. 835 


230.(i31.335 
-33. 3t)9. 835 


196.661.500 


Conference 
allowance 


$300,000 

1, 170,  000 

2,200,000 

4, 432, 000 

26, 000, 000 

847,500 

79, 140, 000 

2,965,000 

10, 030, 000 

1, 817, 000 

562,000 
3,800,000 
2,5.50,000 

350,000 

900,000 
17, 000, 000 

700,000 
1,500,000 
4, 129, 000 
1,000,000 
9,300,000 
2, 860, 000 
2,041,000 
3, 660, 000 


179, 253, 500 


2,380,000 

1,200,000 

1,720,000 

440,000 

17, 000, 000 
0,094.000 

10,  500. 000 
1.017.335 
3, 478, 000 


46, 829, 335 
3, 4t)9,  .iOO 


50, 298. 835 


229.  5.52. 33.5 
-32.890,835 


196, 661, 500 


mXE    in ATOMIC    ENERGY    COMMISSION 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  to 
title  in,  very  little  change  was  made  by 
the  conferees.  As  Senators  know,  that 
title  deals  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
the  details  of  the  amount  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees  for  operating  expenses  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Operating  expenses 


Program 


Raw  materials  program 

Special  nuclear  materials  program 

Weapons  program 

Reactor  development  program: 

Civilian  power  reactors 

Cooi>eraiive  power  reactor  demonstration 

program.- 

Euratom.        

Merchant  ship  reactors 

.\rmy  power  reactors 

Naval  propulsion  reactors 

Rocket  propulsion  reactors 

Satellite  and  small  power  sources 

General  reactor  technology 


Biidpet 
e^:timate 


r;i?.77o,ooo 

37H.  6J5.  POO 
7lK>.  400. 000 


71.s00,000 
33.8(W.000 

5.  ixm.  000 

1.400.000 
4.  SOO. 000 
96.  .550. 000 
84. 100. 000 
70. 500. 000 
58,900,000 


House 
allowance 


$210, 000. 000 
376. 01)0. 000 
7(X.'.400.000 


67. 300, 000 

33.  SOO.  000 

5.500,000 

2,500,000 

2,700,000 

96.550.000 

84.100.000 

52.500.000 

58,000,000 


Senate  com- 
mittee recom- 
mendation 


$210,000,000 
376, 000, 000 
702,400,000 


70,300,000 

33,800,000 

5,500,000 

2.500.000 

4,800,000 

96,550,000 

84, 100, 000 

54,500,000 

58,000,000 


Conference 
allowance 


$210, 000, 000 
376, 000, 000 
702,400,000 


69,300,000 

33, 800, 000 

5,500,000 

2, 500, 000 

2, 700, 000 

96,550,000 

84,100,000 

53,500,000 

58,000,000 
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Operating  expenses — Continued 


Program 


Reactor  development  program— Continued 
.\dvanced  systems  research  and  develop- 
ment  

Nuclear  safety _. 

Operational  services^ 


Total,  reactor  development  program. 


Physical  research  program 

Biology  and  medicine  program 

Training,  education,  and  information  program. 

Civilian  applications  of— 

Isotopes 

Nuclear  explosives 

Communities 

Program  direction  and  administration 

Security  Investigations 

Cost  of  work  for  others 


Total,  accrued  program  costs. 
Change  in  selected  resources 


Gross  obligations. 
Revenues  applied 


Budget 
estimate 


$32,500,000 

35,450,000 

4,750,000 


500,450,000 


239, 000, 000 
85, 000, 000 
16, 850, 000 

12, 800, 000 

17, 875, 000 

8,927,000 

81, 500, 000 

6,300,000 

8,100,000 


House 
allowance 


$29, 300, 000 

34, 450, 000 

4,750,000 


471,450,000 


Net  obligations 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year. 


Appropriation. 


2, 273, 597, 000 
40,475,000 


2,314,072,000 
-46,625,000 


2, 267, 447, 000 
-36,447,000 


2,231,000,000 


236,000,000 
83,000,000 
15,780,000 

11,000,000 

15, 375, 000 

8, 927, 000 

81,500,000 

5,700,000 

8, 100, 000 


Senate  com- 
mittee recom- 
mendation 


$20,300,000 

34,450,000 

4, 750, 000 


478,650,000 


239,000,000 
83,000,000 
15, 780, 000 

12,800,000 

15,375,000 

8,927,000 

81, 500, 000 

5, 700, 000 

8,100,000 


2, 225, 232, 000 
21, 977, 000 


2, 247, 209, 000 
-46,625,000 


2, 200, 584, 000 
-83, 584, 000 


2, 117, 000, 000 


2, 237, 132, 000 
25, 877, 000 


Conference 
allowance 


$20,300,000 

34,450,000 

4,750,000 


474, 450, 000 


236,000,000 
83,000,000 
15, 780, 000 

11, 900, 000 

15,375,000 

8,927,000 

81,500,000 

6, 700, 000 

8, 100, 000 


2, 263, 009, 000 
-46, 625, 000 


2,216,384,000 
-83,584,000 


2,132,800,000 


2,229,132,000 
22, 977, 000 


2, 252, 109, 000 
-46, 625, 000 


2,205,484,000 
-83, 684, 000 


2.121,900,000 


PLANT  AND  CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  amount  of  $243,995,000  in- 
cludes the  Senate  increase  of  $4,800,000 
for  the  electron  linear  accelerator  at  the 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  and  $1,- 
200,000  for  architect-engineer  work  for 
the  Los  Alamos  meson  physics  facility. 
The  Senate  receded  from  its  amendment 
of  $250,000  for  equipment  for  radioiso- 
tope and  separations  technology. 

TITLS  IV ^INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 

Title  IV  provides  funds  for  the  TVA, 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation,  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  administrative  expenses  for 
the  accelerated  public  works  program  and 
for  the  Interoceanic  Canal  Commission. 

I  have  already  submitted  to  the  Senate 
the  table  indicating  exactly  what  was 
done  as  to  each  agency  in  that  title. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  move  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  confer- 
ence report  was  agreed  to  be  reconsid- 
ered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bill  9220.  which  was  read 
as  follows : 

In  THE  House  of  Represent.^tives,  U.S., 

October  14.  1965. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  11  and  16  to  the  bill  (KH. 
9220)  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropria- 
tions for  certain  civil  functions  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department 


of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  Saint  LavTence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  for  other  pvirposes,"  and  concur 
therein. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  17,  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed,  insert: 
"Provided,  That  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration shall  not  supply  power  directly, 
or  Indirectly  through  any  preference  cus- 
tomer, to  any  phosphorous  electric  furnace 
plant  In  southern  Idaho,  Utah,  or  Wyoming". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  Senate  amendment  No.  17. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  Senate  amendment 
No.  17. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  the  Senate  now  op- 
erating under  the  3 -minute  limitation 
in  the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is,  but 
if  the  Senator  wishes  to  bring  up  a  priv- 
ileged matter,  the  Chair  will  recognize 
him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  a  statement  to 
make  on  another  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 


ORGANIZED  CAMPAIGN  TO  ENCOUR- 
AGE AND  INSTRUCT  YOUNG 
AMERICANS  TO  AVOID  THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr,  President,  several 
nights  tliis  week  the  Walter  Cronkite 
CBS  television  network  news  program 
has  carried  a  series  of  short  films,  or 
excerpts,  which  described  an  organized 
campaign  to  encourage  and  instruct 
young  Americans  to  avoid  the  draft.  It 
also  described  and  presented  interviews 
direct  from  some  of  the  schools  of  in- 
struction being  conducted  to  teach  young 
American  men  ways  of  evading  service  to 
their  country.  In  addition,  and  more 
seriously,  it  showed  the  leaders  of  this 
organized  effort  are  attempting  to  spread 
the  philosophy  that  every  American  has 
the  right  to  refuse  to  fight  in  any  war  or 
military  action  that  he  does  not  person- 
ally approve. 

The  leaders  of  this  effort  are  encourag- 
ing a  revolt  against  the  military  draft 
and  are  not  only  pledging  not  to  serve 
themselves,  but  are  asking  that  others 
join  them  in  this  shameful,  and  I  think 
unlawful  conspiracy  to  avoid  military 
service. 

There  is  talk  now  of  a  nationwide  pro- 
test during  which  individuals  will  march 
in  cities  coast  to  coast  so  as  to  dramatize 
their  disapproval  and  condemnation  of 
our  policy  in  Vietnam. 

There  are  other  reports  that  work- 
shops are  being  held  by  the  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society  to  devise  ways  to 
disrupt  the  necessary  and  normal  oper- 
ation of  the  draft  system.  It  Is  reported 
that  this  organization  has  published  a 
newsletter  which  has  been  sent  to  college 
campuses,  in  which  there  is  listed  a  set 
of  instructions  on  how  to  file  as  a  con- 
scientious objector.  The  purpose  of  this 
action,  according  to  the  report.  Is  to  jam 
the  draft  boards  and  to  cause  the  Gov- 
ernment to  spend  thousands  of  dollars  in 
investigations  and  paperwork. 

I  am  convinced  such  an  action  as  de- 
scribed by  CBS  and  in  other  reports  is 
a  Federal  offense,  punishable  by  fine  or 
imprisonment. 

I  am  sure  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  presented  this  matter  in  good 
faith  to  call  public  attention  to  this  de- 
plorable and  shameful  activity  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  no  regard  for 
duty,  honor,  or  their  country.  Regret- 
fully, however,  the  individuals  who  are 
promoting  this  campaign  thrive  on  pub- 
licity. The  publicity  of  a  nationwide 
television  documentary  gives  them  great 
encouragement  and  stimulation  to  con- 
tinue their  unwarranted  and  disgraceful 
campaign.  The  network  took  this  film  to 
Vietnam  and  showed  it  to  a  group  of  our 
men  who  are  risking  their  lives  there  for 
their  country  in  an  active  and  hot  war 
that  is  now  our  first  line  of  defense. 

These  men  who  are  on  that  battleline 
ought  to  hear  more  often  from  us  that, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  re- 
gardless of  how  we  might  have  gotten 
in  there,  we  are  in,  that  is  the  battleline, 
they  are  our  boys,  and  they  are  our  first 
line  of  defense  until  it  is  settled  in  a  sat- 
isfactory manner,  instead  of  having  this 
kind  of  vehement  protest  and  this  kind 
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of  publicity  that  is  trying  to  undermine 
the  Selective  Service  System  and  its  op- 
erations. Although  it  is  a  question  of 
judgment,  I  think  it  is  the  gravest  kind 
of  misjudgment  to  be  taking  this  pub- 
licity to  our  men  who  are  over  there  and 
who  are  baring  their  breasts  to  the 
enemy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
greatly  impressed  with  the  immediate 
response  of  these  men,  as  I  saw  it  on 
television.  They  came  out  with  a  firm 
declaration  of  their  sense  of  duty  to  the 
flag  and  to  their  covmtry. 

But  this  is  boimd  to  plant  ideas  in  their 
minds  and  lessen  their  morale,  and  they 
will  have  a  lessening  of  morale  over  there, 
if  they  have  second  thoughts  over  what 
we  are  permitting  to  go  on  here  and 
advertising  under  such  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances. 

As  I  have  said.  I  am  sure  the  network 
acted  in  good  faith,  but  I  question  the 
judgment  of  the  network  officials  who 
arranged  for  these  films  to  be  shown  to 
our  men  in  Vietnam  while  they  are  daily 
facing  the  enemy.  It  must  have  had  the 
effect  of  undermining  their  morale.  It 
must  have  been  discouraging  to  them  to 
know  that  there  are  in  America  people 
who  are  attempting  to  avoid  military 
service.  It  must  have  given  great  satis- 
faction to  those  conducting  this  cam- 
paign to  have  their  protests  shown  to 
Americans  on  battlefields. 

I  regret  the  necessity  of  my  speaking 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  thus  giving 
further  recognition  and  publicity  to  this 
movement  to  avoid  public  service.  Now 
that  it  has  come  into  the  open  and  has 
been  given  nationwide  publicity.  I  think 
it  is  imperative  for  the  executive  depart- 
ment through  the  Department  of  Justice 
or  whatever  agencies  have  jurisdiction,  to 
Inunediately  move  to  jerk  this  movement 
up  by  the  roots  and  grind  it  to  bits  before 
it  has  the  opportunity  to  spread  further 
and  to  be  nourished  by  further  publicity. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  LOAN  OP 
NAVAL  VESSELS  TO  FRIENDLY 
FOREIGN   COUNTRIES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  announcing  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  7812)  to  authorize 
the  loan  of  naval  vessels  to  friendly  for- 
eign countries,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendments,  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Offlcer  appointed  Mr.  Rttssell 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr. 


STENNIS,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Salton-  groups  with  the  possibilities  for  East  Euro- 
STALL,  and  Mrs.  Sboth  conferees  on  the  P^^*^  trade,  citing  both  the  obstacles  and  ad- 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


vantages.  All  things  considered.  It  would 
appear  that  the  United  States  has  little  to 
lose  and  much  to  gain  if  the  mission  is 
successfxil. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE 

On  request  of  Mr.  Monroney,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Committee 
on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 


TRADE  IS  BETTER  THAN  WAR 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  success- 
ful businessman  once  said  that  a  good 
deal  is  one  which  is  good  for  both  parties. 

Businessmen  in  this  country  frequent- 
ly ask  each  other,  "How  can  we  work  to- 
gether for  mutual  benefit?" 

On  the  international  scene,  if  coun- 
tries can  get  together  and  trade  for  mu- 
tual benefit,  perhaps  they  will  be  able 
to  avoid  mutual  destruction. 

Good  commerce  can  mean  a  "good 
deal"  to  both  sides. 

I  call  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Scranton,  Pa., 
Times.  It  discussed  this  coimtry's  first 
commercial  trade  mission  to  Poland  and 
Riunania.  These  two  so-called  satellite 
countries,  like  Yugoslavia,  have  demon- 
strated increasing  independence  of  Mos- 
cow. 

Trade  agreements  will  not  only  help 
American  business  and  industry  but  also 
improve  relations  and  develop  better 
understanding.  The  editorial,  which  I 
ask  to  be  inserted  in  the  Record,  states 
that  the  United  States  has  "little  to  lose 
and  much  to  gain"  if  the  mission  is  suc- 
cessful. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Scranton,  Pa.,  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Scranton   (Pa.)    Times,  Sept.  27 

1965) 

Trade  Wrrn  Communists 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  cold  war 
the  United  States  has  sought  to  encourage 
Soviet  satellite  nations  to  try  to  achieve 
some  degree  of  Independence  from  Russia. 
Yugoslavia,  with  President  Tito  proclaiming 
his  faith  In  communism  but  not  exactly  the 
Kremlin  brand,  was  a  model  In  this  American 
experiment.  Whether  the  effort  has  paid  off 
to  our  benefit  is  a  question  that  will  be 
argued  on  both  sides. 

Now  President  Johnson  has  set  out  to  woo 
two  Soviet  bloc  states.  This  country's  first 
commercial  trade  mission  left  recently  for 
trade  conferences  with  Communist  leaders  of 
Poland  and  Rumania.  These  two  satellite 
nations  have  been  demonstrating  some  Inde- 
pendence of  Moscow  In  recent  months. 

The  President  Is  said  to  feel  that  trade 
agreements  will  not  only  help  American  busi- 
ness and  Industry  but  that  they  will  Improve 
relations  and  develop  a  better  understanding 
between  the  Communist  countries  and  the 
United  States.  On  the  economic  side,  such 
agreements  would  mean  American  compe- 
tition with  the  Western  European  nations 
now  selling  their  goods  to  Poland  and  Ru- 
mania. Members  of  the  mission  when  they 
return     will    acquaint    American    business 


DESALTING  OF  WATER 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  scarcely 
a  coimtry  in  the  world  today  is  without 
a  water  problem  of  one  kind  or  another. 

The  United  States  is  working  on  de- 
salting processes  with  many  nations  of 
the  world.  The  possibilities  for  coopera- 
tion should  be  best,  however,  between  two 
close  neighbors — Mexico  and  the  United 
States. 

We  were  all  heartened  to  hear  that 
joint  studies  are  being  undertaken  by 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  aimed  at 
eventual  construction  of  a  great  nuclear 
water  desalting  plant. 

It  will  serve  the  arid  border  regions  of 
the  Southwest:  Sonora  and  Baha  on  the 
Mexican  side  and  Arizona  and  California 
on  the  U.S.  side. 

A  recent  Philadelphia  Inquirer  edito- 
rial said: 

The  administration  should  be  congratu- 
lated for  alining  Itself  with  Mexico  In  a  proj- 
ect with  so  much  promise  of  mutual  benefit 
and  betterment  for  all  mankind. 

Because  the  editorial  will  be  of  general 
Interest,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Philadelphia    Inquirer,    Oct.   5, 
1965] 

United  States-Mexican  Nucleab  Water 
Plant 

Over  the  years  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  have  devoted  much  energy  and  pos- 
sibly millions  of  words  to  negotiations  con- 
cerning water — sometimes  with  amicable  re- 
sults and  often  with  neither  party  fully  satis- 
fied by  the  outcome.  Now  comes  an  agree- 
ment between  the  two  nations  which  both 
sides  ought  to  find  completely  acceptable. 

We  refer  to  the  Joint  studies  to  be  under- 
taken by  Mexico  and  the  United  States  aimed 
at  eventual  construction  of  a  great  nuclear 
water  desalting  plant  to  serve  the  arid  bor- 
der regions  of  the  Southwest:  Sonora  and 
Baha  on  the  Mexican  side;  Arizona  and  Cal- 
ifornia on  the  U.S.  side. 

News  of  the  project — announced  at  the 
opening  of  the  first  International  symposium 
on  water  desalinlzation  In  Washington, 
D.C. — should  impress  delegates  from  many 
countries  and  guarantee  they  will  take  home 
an  inspiring  story  of  international  coopera- 
tion. 

The  United  States  is  working  on  desalinl- 
zation with  other  nations.  But  the  possibil- 
ities for  International  cooperation  should  be 
best  of  all  between  two  close  American 
neighbors  with  a  mutual  water  shortage 
problem  to  solve. 

There  are  many  water  experts  who  scoff  at 
the  economic  feasibility  of  desalting  sea- 
water.  But  the  long  rUn  facts  argue  power- 
fully against  their  doubts.  More  than  four- 
fiftlis  of  the  earth's  siu^ace  is  covered  with 
water — of  which  97  percent  Is  too  salty  for 
human  use.  The  tiny  fraction  of  usable  wa- 
ter, moreover,  Is  being  constantly  and  in- 
creasingly contaminated  by  the  expanding 
civilization  that  depends  upon  It. 

Desalinlzation — with  other  water  purify- 
ing Improvements — seems  the  most  reason- 
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able  hope   for  satisfying  futiu-e   water   re- 
quirements. 

The  administration  should  be  congratu- 
lated for  alining  Itself  with  Mexico  In  a  proj- 
ect with  so  much  promise  of  mutual  benefit 
and  betterment  for  all  mankind. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  EDITORIALS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  for  about 
3  weeks  in  September  the  New  York 
Times  was  unable  to  publish,  and,  there- 
fore, the  excellent  editorials  which  ap- 
pear from  time  to  time  in  that  fine  paper 
were  not  availabje  to  the  general  public. 

I  was  partjetuarly  interested  in  ob- 
taining copies  of  these  editorials  which 
appeared  in  the  International  edition. 

Two  of  them  deal  with  matters  ger- 
mane to  the  subjects  discussed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
in  his  excellent  speech  on  Wednesday  on 
the  need  to  move  forward  with  respect 
to  greater  international  cooperation  In 
the  area  of  peace  and  disarmament. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
editorials  from  the  New  York  Times  en- 
titled "The  Pope's  Message,"  and  "U 
Thant's  Proposals,"  which  deal  with  the 
problem  of  peacekeeping,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  International 
edition,  Oct.  6. 1965] 
The  Pope's  Message 

The  address  of  Pope  Paul  VI  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  the  high  point 
of  his  brief,  historic  trip  to  the  United  States, 
was  a  powerful  and  moving  reminder  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  of  the  first  principles 
and  basic  Interests  they  hold  In  common. 

The  world  has  become  a  single  city;  the 
task  now  is  to  make  it  a  single  community. 
The  General  Assembly  in  which  every  nation, 
great  and  small,  weak  and  powerful,  has 
equal  stature  and  an  equal  vote  represents 
the  first  step  toward  the  fulfillment  of  this 
task.  The  Assembly,  as  the  Pope  said,  con- 
fers "an  honored  International  citizenship" 
when  It  admits  a  country  to  membership. 
Only  from  a  recognition  of  the  Integrity  and 
rights  of  each  national  political  community 
can  grow  the  muttial  respect  needed  as  the 
basis  of  a  single  world  community. 

The  Pope  xirged  the  United  Nations  to 
strive  for  universality.  This  Implicit  en- 
dorsement of  the  admission  of  Communist 
China  and  of  other  states  now  outside  the 
international  system  was  the  closest  he  came 
to  direct  comment  on  Immediate  political 
Issues.  Even  more  significant,  however,  was 
his  clearcut  endorsement  of  "a  world  author- 
ity, able  to  act  efflcaclovisly  on  the  jvu"ldlcal 
and  political  levels." 

These  words  ought  to  strike  home  to  many 
Americans,  both  within  and  without  his 
chiirch,  who  have  mouthed  hostile  slogans 
about  the  United  Nations  and  have  scoffed 
at  the  Ideals  of  universal  brotherhood  and 
international  cooperation  for  which  It  stands. 

Pope  Paul  stressed  the  common  interest 
that  all  peoples  have  In  the  age  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  preservation  of  today's  peace, 
no  matter  how  fragile,  and  in  the  attain- 
ment of  a  stable  peace  founded  on  Justice. 
He  rebuked  the  pride  that  Impels  nations 
to  place  their  own  opinions  and  Interests 
above  the  common  Interest  of  peace.  Im- 
ploring the  nations  to  disarm  before  catas- 
trophe overtakes  them,  he  repeated  the  plea 
which  he  made  In  Bombay  last  December 
that  every  nation  divert  part  of  Its  arms  ex- 


penditures to  a  fund  to  assist  the  economic 
development  of  the  poorer  countries. 

In  only  one  Important  particular  do  we 
dissent  from  the  Pope's  remarks.  His  allu- 
sion to  birth  control  as  irrational  seems  to 
us  an  unnecessarily  narrow,  old-fashioned 
Interpretation  of  natural  law  doctrine  on  this 
Issue  at  a  time  when  the  world's  people,  in- 
cluding many  of  his  fellow  CathoUcs,  had 
been  looking  to  him  to  provide  a  new,  more 
constructive  lead  on  the  population  ques- 
tion. 

The  address  In  Its  main  arguments,  how- 
ever, remains  a  compelling  document.  It 
happily  mingles  old  wisdom  and  fresh  moral 
xirgency.  "As  you  will  remember,"  the  Pope 
declared,  "we  are  very  ancient,  we  here  rep- 
resent a  long  history,  we  here  celebrate  the 
epilogue  of  a  wearying  pilgrimage  In  search 
of  a  conversation  with  the  entire  world,  ever 
since  the  command  was  given  to  us:  Go  and 
bring  the  good  news  to  all  peoples." 

His  own  speech  does  much  to  advance  that 
universal  conversation  on  the  most  impera- 
tive theme — peace. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  International 

edition,  Sept.  23,  1965] 

U  Thant's  Proposals 

In  his  report  to  the  20th  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  Secretary  General 
Thant  argues  that  military  conflicts  In  Asia 
and  the  impasse  over  disarmament  prove  the 
"imperative  need"  to  give  Peiping  a  seat  and 
to  make  U.N.  membership  universal. 

Meanwhile,  he  believes,  the  admission  of 
observers  from  such  countries  as  Commvmlst 
China  and  North  Vietnam  would  be  useful 
in  exposing  these  countries  "to  the  views  of 
the  rest  of  mankind." 

Those  views  may  be  of  small  Interest  to 
Peiping  at  this  time,  as  its  aggressive  be- 
havior In  the  India-Pakistan  conflict  demon- 
strates. But  Pelplng's  contemptuous — and 
contemptible — attitude  doeis  not  lessen  the 
desirability  of  an  Invitation  tp  the  Chinese 
Communists  to  come  to  the  U.N. 

This  week's  Security  Council  negotiations 
on  an  India-Pakistan  cease-fire  reveal  once 
again  how  unreal  is  the  theory  that  the  Na- 
tionalist Government  In  Taiwan  alone  repre- 
sents 700  million  Chinese.  Because  of  Rus- 
sian hostility,  the  Chinese  Nationalists  rep- 
resentative was  not  permitted  even  to  par- 
ticipate in  preparing  the  Secvirlty  CoimcU 
resolution  on  this  matter  of  vital  concern  to 
Asia  and  the  world.  Inevitably,  he  was  ex- 
cluded as  unacceptable  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
on  the  Island  of  Formosa  no  more  represent 
mainland  China  than  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  the  mainland  represents  the 
Island  of  Formosa.  Both,  as  we  have  long 
urged,  ought  to  be  In  the  United  Nations  un- 
der one  form  or  another  of  a  two-China 
policy — even,  though  both  oppose  such  an 
idea  at  the  present  time. 

In  his  report,  the  Secretary  General  also 
had  some  pertinent  comments  on  the  Viet- 
nam war,  which  has  "cruelly  set  back"  the 
thaw  In  East-West  relations,  he  said.  His 
considerable  personal  efforts  through  quiet 
diplomacy  to  stop  the  fighting  and  start  dis- 
cussions have  failed  so  far.  But  he  remains 
convinced,  as  we  do,  that  there  is  no  mili- 
tary solution,  that  "total  victory  or  total  de- 
feat," Is  out  of  the  question  for  either  side 
and  that  negotiations  with  "major  conces- 
sions" by  all  sides  Is  the  only  way  out. 

Nothing  In  Mr.  Thant's  report  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  his  insistence  that  the  U.N. 
peacemaking  machinery  is  as  much  in  need 
of  Improvement  as  its  peacekeeping  methods. 
The  India-Pakistan  conflict  shows  the  dan- 
ger of  leaving  longstanding  problems  with- 
out a  solution  In  the  hope  that  a  cease-fire, 
a  UJI.  peacekeeping  mission,  and  the  passage 
of  time  will  resolve  them.  There  Is  a  need 
for  more  vigorous  methods  of  seeking  peace- 


ful settlement  of  disputes — ^before  as  well  as 
after  armed  clashes  take  place — through  good 
offices,  negotiation,  mediation,  conciliation, 
arbitration,  and  other  techniques.  Britain 
has  proposed  a  study  to  develop  such  ma- 
chinery and  the  Assembly  would  do  weU  to 
approve  this  resolution  promptly. 


ATLANTIC  NUCLEAR  FORCE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  October  6, 
1965,  entitled  "Atlantic  Nuclear  Force"  a 
subject  which  both  Senator  Kennedy 
and  I  discussed  yesterday,  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Atlantic  Nucleab  Force 

Now  that  the  West  German  elections  are 
over,  the  project  for  an  Atlantic  nuclear 
force,  shelved  by  President  Johnson  last  De- 
cember, Is  being  dusted  off  again.  The  re- 
appraisal that  lies  ahead  Is  likely  to  be  ago- 
nizing. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball 
has  Indicated  that  a  new  round  of  talks  wlU 
begin  with  the  coming  visits  to  Washington 
of  British  Foreign  Secretary  Michael  Stew- 
art and  German  Chancellor  Ludwig  Erhard. 
The  problem,  he  said,  "cannot  be  swept  under 
the  rug." 

The  Immediate  difficulty  Is  that  the  three 
nations  most  directly  concerned — the  United 
States,  Britain  and  West  Germany — have 
varying  ideas  of  what  kind  of  a  force  should 
be  created.  And  President  Johnson  wants 
the  British  and  West  Germans  to  reach 
agreement  first.  But  with  President  de 
Gaulle  vehemently  opposed  to  the  scheme, 
Chancellor  Erhard  Is  urging  a  strong  Ameri- 
can lead.  Without  it,  he  argues,  a  Bonn- 
London  agreement  will  be  difficult  to  achieve. 

The  need  for  Anglo-German-Amerlcan 
agreement  Is  Increased  by  the  deadlock  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  a  nuclear  nonproUfera- 
tlon  treaty.  Moscow  claims  an  allied  force 
would  give  West  Germany  control  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  United  States  Insists,  on  the 
contrary,  that  proliferation  of  national  nu- 
clear forces  would  be  headed  off  by  giving 
Europe  a  voice  In  Its  own  nuclear  defense 
through  a  collective  force.  This  debate  In- 
evitably will  remain  a  "dialog  of  the  deaf" 
as  long  as  neither  side  knows  what  kind  of 
collective  force  Is  being  discussed. 

The  lack  of  an  agreed  project  also  pre- 
vents discussion  with  General  de  Gaulle. 
The  French  President  has  threatened  to 
break  up  NATO  If  the  American  project  for 
a  multilateral  force  of  Polaris  missile  ships 
Is  adopted.  But  soon  after  that  project  was 
shelved  last  December,  he  indicated  that 
France  would  withdraw  from  NATO  In  1969 
anyway,  unless  existing  collective  commands 
were  dismantled  as  well.  The  confronta- 
tion with  Paris  that  lies  ahead  will  find 
Washington,  London,  and  Bonn  at  a  severe 
disadvantage  unless  they  agree  first  among 
themselves  what  kind  of  NATO  they  want. 

The  efforts  to  achieve  agreement  last  year 
were  broken  off  abruptly  by  President  John- 
son without  prior  consultation  with  Ameri- 
ca's friends  In  Exirope — ostensibly  to  await 
elections  In  West  Germany  that  would  per- 
mit Bonn  and  London  to  take  the  lead.  In 
the  10  months  that  have  passed  since  then, 
the  need  has  mounted  for  a  collective  answer 
to  the  nuclear  problem  within  NATO — what- 
ever the  compromise  between  the  American 
and  German  proposals  for  a  new  force  and 
the  British  Insistence  that  the  solution  be 
based  mainly  on  existing  weapons. 

The  perlphereal  crises  that  Increasingly 
absorb  White  House  attention  will  seem  like 
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pleasant  pastimes  In  a  few  mcnths  unless 
the  President  soon  comes  to  grips  with  this 
critical  issue  and  related  problems  of  Euro- 
pean and  Atlantic  unity. 


IMPENDING  RETIREMENT  OF  HON. 
T.  WHITFIELD  DAVIDSON.  U.S.  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE  FOR  THE  NORTH- 
ERN DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Hon- 
orable T.  Whitfield  Davidson,  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Texas,  has  announced  his  impending  re- 
tirement after  almost  30  years  of  distin- 
guished service  to  the  Federal  judiciary 
and  89  years  of  service  to  his  country- 
men as  teacher,  lawyer,  author,  and 
judge,  and  as  a  living  example  of  an  un- 
shakeable  faith  in  the  fundamental  vir- 
tues which  are  the  bedrock  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

Bom  on  a  wilderness  farm  in  Harri- 
son County  in  east  Texas  in  1876  to 
hardworking  God-fearing  parents  whose 
everyday  necessities  depended  on  their 
self-reliance  in  those  Reconstruction 
days,  he  studied  by  the  light  of  the  wood 
fire  at  the  family  hearth  and  then  taught 
the  childi  en  of  his  neighbors  in  the  com- 
munity schools  while  he  studied  law.  He 
received  his  license  as  a  lawyer  in  1903. 
thereafter  taking  specialized  law  studies 
at  Columbia  University  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  He  became  a  distin- 
guished practicing  attorney  at  Marshall 
in  east  Texas  where  the  people  in  1905 
made  him  an  alderman  of  the  city  and 
where  he  served  also  as  city  attorney. 
In  1920,  he  was  sent  to  the  Texas  Senate 
and  2  years  later  he  became  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Texas.  He  was 
appointed  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
northern  district  of  Texas  in  1936  and 
has  served  in  that  capacity  with  the 
•greatest  distinction  to  the  present  time. 

During  all  of  these  years  Judge  David- 
son has  personified  the  finest  traits  of 
character.  He  lives  the  creed  "Do  jus- 
tice, love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  before 
God."  He  has  maintained  the  dignity 
of  the  high  ofiBce  he  has  held  tempered 
with  kindness.  He  has  inspired  all  who 
have  known  him  with  his  scrupulous  re- 
spect for  honesty  and  for  the  virtue  of 
honest  toil,  with  the  deepest  reverence 
for  our  Constitution  and  for  those  whose 
wisdom  and  labors  and  sacrifices  have 
given  us  the  American  heritage;  and 
with  an  unwavering  faith  in  the  Al- 
mighty. 

In  the  thousands  of  cases  over  which 
Judge  Davidson  has  presided  during  the 
past  three  decades,  his  decisions  and 
opinions  have  continuously  reflected  a 
wisdom  not  only  of  the  law  but  also  of  the 
basic  justice  of  the  cause,  and  a  jealous 
respect  not  only  for  the  rights  of  society 
but  also  for  the  obligations  of  the  inde- 
pendent judiciary  and  the  limitations  of 
jurisdiction  and  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  granted  by  the  people  in 
the  Constitution. 

Thougb  honored  in  so  many  walks  of 
life,  Judge  Davidson  has  never  lost  his 
love  of  the  land.  He  has  found  the  time 
to  preserve  and  develop  his  beloved 
Woodfire  Ranch  on  which  he  was  bom 
to  the  end  that  he  might  additionally 


further  serve  his  fellow  citizens  by  giv- 
ing its  3,000  acres  of  experimental 
grasses,  native  timbers,  and  fat  cattle  to 
the  public  through  a  foundation  he  has, 
in  his  great  generosity,  created  to  com- 
bine and  retain  the  beauty  which  W£is 
placed  there  by  nature  with  the  ac- 
cvunulated  agricultvu-al  knowledge  of 
man. 

He  has  combined  his  abiding  respect 
and  love  of  parents  with  this  love  of  the 
land,  of  our  Constitution,  and  of  the 
faith  of  our  fathers  by  building  a  chapel 
In  the  woods  of  Woodfire  Ranch  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  his  beloved 
mother  and  where  a  religious  service  is 
held  each  spring  in  the  faith  of  our  fa- 
thers and  another  each  fall  to  remind  all 
of  the  priceless  heritage  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

A  man  of  great  faith,  he  has  taught 
the  men's  class  of  his  church  for  many 
years. 

He  has  likewise  found  the  time  to 
write,  having  authored  a  book  on  elemen- 
tary law,  having  published  an  analysis 
of  the  Aaron  Burr  trial,  and  having  writ- 
ten a  book  entitled  "The  Bible  and  His- 
tory of  Christian  Civilization,"  and  hav- 
ing recently  published  a  work  entitled 
"Wisdom  of  George  Washington." 

Of  such  men  as  this  distinguished 
jurist,  men  of  wisdom,  fearlessness,  faith, 
and  service,  has  America  been  hewn  and 
shaped  and  preserved. 

It  is  both  fitting  and  necessary  that 
their  examples  be  observed  in  order  that 
these  things  shall  not  pass. 


WHY  THE  ADMINISTRATION  SUGAR 
BILL  IS  THE  BETTER  BILL  FOR 
THE     PEOPLE     OF     THE     UNITED 

STATES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
domestic  cane  and  beet  sugar  industries 
will  not  supply  the  approximately  10 
million  tons  of  sugar  the  United  States 
will  consume  this  year. 

Under  the  terms  of  an  industry-Gov- 
ernment agreement,  arrived  at  this  sum- 
mer, a  ceiling  of  3,025,000  tons  annually 
has  been  placed  on  mainland  beet  sugar 
marketings;  and  one  of  1,100,000  tons 
annually  on  mainland  cane.  Both 
agreements  were  for  5  years. 

No  new  cane  or  beet  sugar  growers 
will  be  admitted  to  the  U.S.  domestic 
sugar  industry. 

No  new  beet  sugar  mills  will  be  built  for 
half  a  decade. 

Any  farmer  who  has  never  grown,  but 
who  desires  to  grow  sugarbeets  instead 
of  com  or  soybeans,  will  now  have  to 
wait  at  least  5  years,  because  the  U.S. 
sugar  industry — refineries,  processors, 
and  producers — have  all  agreed  to  cer- 
tain annual  production  ceilings. 

Even  if  Congress  now  refuses  to  ratify 
this  agreement,  there  is  little  reason  to 
believe  that  the  domestic  industry,  with 
the  influence  around  of  the  major  re- 
fineries, is  in  a  position  to  build  new 
mills  in  new  production  areas. 

UntU  1970  at  the  least,  therefore,  it 
looks  as  if  American  sugar  suppliers  will 
be  assigned  to  the  following  sources:  Do- 
mestic beet  sugar,  30  percent;  mainland 
cane  sugar,  11  percent;  Hawaii.  11.1  per- 


cent; Puerto  Rico,  11.4  percent;  Virgin 
Islands,  0.0015  percent;  Philippines,  u 
percent;  and  other  foreign  sources,  25.35 
percent. 

Actual  deliveries  are  bound  to  deviate 
from  these  assigned  percentages  because 
in  recent  years  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  have  been  producing 
some  1,900,000  tons  per  year  instead  of 
their  assigned  2,260,000  tons.  Realisti- 
cally, therefore,  we  will  probably  be  im- 
porting about  40  percent — or  some  4 
million  tons — of  our  total  sugar  re- 
quirements from  the  Philippines  and 
other  foreign  exporters. 

And  it  is  with  respect  to  this  40  percent 
that  I  present  these  few  remarks  today. 

Four  million  tons  of  sugar  is  a  lot  of 
sugar;  and  when  it  is  bought  at  Ameri- 
can refinery  prices,  it  is  also  a  lot  of 
dollars — almost  $450  million.  This  is  the 
amount  of  dollars — or  gold — which  will 
leave  the  United  States  and  be  placed 
abroad,  primarily  in  foreign  central 
banks,  every  12  months  for  5  years. 

Is  it  not  important,  therefore,  for  us 
to  consider  carefully  v.rhere  we  purchase 
these  4  million  tons  so  that  we  assure 
American  consumers  a  steady  inflow  of 
sugar,  but  do  not  burden  ourselves  with 
a  steady  outflow  of  gold. 

If  these  dollar  purchases  of  sugar  are 
to  be  allocated  by  statutory  quotas  to 
specific  countries,  one  of  the  primary 
criteria  in  selecting  each  country  should 
be:  How  many  dollars  will  the  country 
in  question  spend  for  U.S.  goods  and 
services  in  return?  Otherwise,  if  we  are 
not  prudent,  we  will  be  building  into  our 
imports — by  act  of  Congress — a  further 
serious  imbalance  with  respect  to  our 
already  serious  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

The  administration  took  this  problem 
into  account  when  they  formulated  their 
1965  sugar  bill  proposal.  After  allocat- 
ing 1,050,000  tons  to  the  Philippines  in 
accordance  with  our  treaty  with  that 
country,  each  foreign  applicant  was 
measured  primarily  on  the  factual  an- 
swers to  the  following  questions: 

Are  you  an  established  and  reliable 
sugar-exporting  country? 

Did  you  supply  sugar  to  the  United 
States  during  the  worldwide  sugar  short- 
age of  1963  and  1964,  in  accordance  with 
your  capacity  to  supply  and  your  exist- 
ing U.S.  quota? 

Are  you  a  good  customer  for  U.S. 
goods  and  services? 

These  are  three  fimdamental  criteria 
which  give  the  current  sugar  quota  rec- 
ommendations of  the  administration  a 
sound  foundation,  one  which  should  not 
be  taken  lightly  by  the  Congress. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  now  presented 
with  a  bill — H.R.  11135 — to  amend  and 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948.  This  latter  bUl  completely  ig- 
nores the  recommendations  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  the  dis- 
tinguished committee  which  drafted  this 
bill,  but  it  is  clear  that  if  we  are  to 
allocate  sugar  imports  on  sound  criteria, 
the  quotas  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion serve  the  needs  and  purposes  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  far  bet- 
ter than  do  the  quotas  in  H.R.  11135. 
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As  but  one  example,  the  administra- 
tion would  give  market  preference  to 
Western  Hemisphere  countries,  but  dis- 
tribute the  quotas  within  the  hemisphere 
so  as  to  give  in  turn  special  considera- 
tion, first,  to  countries  which  made  a 
real  effort  to  supply  the  United  States 
dui-ing  the  worldwide  sugar  shortage; 
and  second,  countries  which  buy  more 
goods  and  services  from  the  United 
States  than  the  United  States  buys  from 
them. 

H.R.  11135,  however,  reshufiBed  the 
quotas  for  Western  Hemisphere  export- 
ers as  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion. In  doing  so,  the  bill  provides  more 
for  14  countries  and  less  for  6  countries. 
Of  the  14  which  obtain  increases,  6  have 
a  balance-of-trade  picture  unfavorable 
to  the  United  States — including  2  which 
have  a  most  unfavorable  balance:  $148 
million  In  one  case,  and  $360  million  in 
the  other. 

Of  the  six  countries  which  get  less 
than  the  administration's  recommenda- 
tion, five  have  a  balance-of-trade  pic- 
ture favorable  to  the  United  States — the 
sixth  is  the  Dominican  Republic;  and 
two  of  the  countries  whose  quotas  were 
reduced — Mexico  and  Argentina — have 
trade  balances  very  favorable  to  the 
United  States:  $419  million  and  $150 
million — in  dollar  trade — respectively. 

Nor  does  H.R.  11135  confine  Its  quota 
reshuffling  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
countries.  The  bill  provides  lower 
quotas — totaling  some  160,000  tons  less 
than  those  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration—for 12  countries  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  and  at  the  same 
time  adds  some  20,000  tons  for  a  new 
supplier,  a  country  which  has  never  sold 
a  pound  of  sugar  to  the  United  States 
before — Thailand. 

These  12  countries  whose  quotas  were 
reduced  so  drastically  have  historically 
bought  more  goods  and  services  from  the 
United  States  than  we  have  bought  from 
them,  individually  and  collectively.  One 
is  Australia,  a  nation  which  buys  2V2 
times  as  much  from  the  United  States 
as  we  buy  from  them— and,  as  we  know, 
Australia  Is  fighting  side  by  side  with 
us  in  Vietnam. 

Furthermore,  10  of  these  12  countries 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  sup- 
plied sugar  to  us  far  in  excess  of  their 
statutory  quota  commitments  during  the 
shortage  of  1963  and  1964.  But  H.R. 
U135  would  give  them  the  dubious  re- 
ward of  drastically  reduced  quotas. 

Frankly,  I  am  at  a  total  loss  as  to  how 
these  quotas  in  H.R.  11135  were  deter- 
mined. They  are  not  based  on  perform- 
ance, or  a  country's  proved  ability  to 
supply;  and  emphatically  they  are  not 
based  on  trade  balances,  because  certain 
countries  which  are  already  draining  off 
the  gold  that  is  becoming  ever  more  im- 
portant to  the  security  and  prosperity 
of  the  United  States  have  nevertheless 
been  given  larger  quotas  than  the  ad- 
ministration recommended,  while  covm- 
tries  which  are  buying  more  from  the 
United  States  than  we  buy  from  them 
are  given  lesser  quotas. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  this  bill— 
H.R.  11135 — should  be  corrected.  I  be- 
lieve, in  all  fairness,  that  the  Senate 


should  substitute  the  administration's 
recommended  quotas  for  the  quotas  pro- 
vided by  the  other  body,  because  the 
administration  quotas  are  well  reasoned 
and  based  on  sound  criteria.  The  ad- 
ministration has  carefully  weighed  the 
infiuence  this  legislation  will  have  on 
sugar  supplies,  and  our  relations  with 
other  countries,  and  the  impact  on  our 
balance  of  payments. 

We  will  all  agree  that  one  of  the  first 
objectives  is  to  protect  the  American 
housewife  from  sugar  rationing  and 
high-priced  sugar.  This  the  administra- 
tion bill  accomplishes  by  dispersing  our 
sources  of  supply  among  many  reliable 
sugar  exporting  countries,  so  that,  if  and 
when  supplies  from  one  supplier  are  in- 
terrupted by  subversion,  sabotage,  or  in- 
vasion of  a  particular  country — there  will 
be  other  suppliers  to  fill  the  breach  and 
keep  sugar  flowing  to  the  United  States. 

Another  objective  is  to  rely  on  those 
suppliers  who  have  proved,  under  emer- 
gency conditions,  that  they  would  make 
a  special  effort  to  supply  the  U.S.  market. 
This  objective  is  met  by  the  administra- 
tion bill,  which  bases  quotas  on  past  per- 
formance when  exporters  could  have 
made  far  more  money  by  selling  to  mar- 
kets other  than  the  United  States. 

H.R.  11135,  however,  lends  no  weight 
to  performance  during  these  shortage 
years. 

A  third  objective  should  be  to  buy 
sugar  from  countries  which  have  his- 
torically bought  and  are  now  buying 
more  goods  and  services  from  us  than 
we  buy  from  them.  This  the  adminis- 
tration bill  does.  This  H.R.  11135  does 
not. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  based  on  the 
foregoing  facts.  I  respectfully  urge  my 
colleagues  to  substitute  the  administra- 
tion bill  for  H.R.  11135.  and  to  insist  in 
conference  on  the  Senate  position. 


HIGH  RISK  AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  year,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  our  able 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  high  risk  automobile  in- 
surance industry. 

In  a  speech  this  week  before  a  joint 
meeting  of  insurance  agents  and  execu- 
tives at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.. 
Senator  Dodd  discussed  some  of  the  facts 
he  has  developed  during  his  investiga- 
tions and  hearings  he  held  earlier  this 
year. 

So  that  as  many  people  as  possible  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  some  of  the 
startling  evidence  of  abuses  and  faulty 
regiilatory  practices  that  have  been  un- 
covered by  Senator  Dodd,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  his  incisive  speech  entitled  "The 
Role  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  in  Insurance  Regulation — Coop- 
eration or  Collision  Course?"  In  speak- 
ing out,  Senator  Dodd  Is  making  another 
of  his  many  great  contributions  to  the 
public  good. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Role  op  the  Federal  Government  and 
THE  States  in  Instjrance  Regulation — Co- 

.    operation  or  Collision  Course? 

(Remarks  of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodo  at  the 
Joint  convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Casualty  &  Surety  Agents  and  the 
National  Association  of  Casualty  &  Surety 
Executives,  October  4,  1965,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  Va.) 

I  take  great  pleasvire  in  addressing  you  this 
morning  on  the  subject  of  the  Federal  role  in 
the  regtilatlon  of  the  insurance  indvistry.  No 
topic  is  more  timely  for  this  group  of  In- 
surance agents  and  executives  than  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  protect  the  Integrity  and  repu- 
tation of  the  insurance  Industry  with  a  mini- 
mum of  Government  Intervention.  For  some 
deeply  disturbing  questions  have  arisen  in 
recent  years  about  how  effective  the  present 
system  of  State  insurance  regulatory  prac- 
tices Is  in  protecting  the  public  interest. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  this  morning  about 
these  questions  regarding  the  effectiveness  of 
State  regulation  of  insurauice.  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  about  the  future  of  insurance  regtila- 
tlon  and  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  it. 

Rousseau  said  that  "government  origi- 
nated In  the  attempt  to  find  a  form  of  asso- 
ciation that  defends  and  protects  the  person 
and  property  of  each  with  the  common  force 
of  all."  In  democratic  government,  we  con- 
sent to  a  common  power  superior  to  ovir  own 
to  articulate  minimum  rules  for  the  conduct 
of  society  which  are  enforclble  without  re- 
sort to  individual  violence. 

One  of  the  p>owers  which  the  American 
people  have  consented  from  the  early  years 
of  our  Republic  to  give  their  Government 
is  the  power  to  make  reasonable  regrulations 
for  the  conduct  of  commercial  affairs. 

One  of  the  central  purposes  sought  through 
Government  regulation  of  insiu-ance  has  al- 
ways been  to  make  sure  that  those  who  deal 
in  insurance  so  conduct  their  operations  that 
the  promises  they  make  can  be  fairly, 
quickly,  and  fully  performed  upon  occurrence 
of  the  event  insured  against.  A  policy  of 
Insurance  which  is  unenforclble  is  no  In- 
surance at  all. 

It  is  an  obligation  of  effective  govern- 
ment to  see,  by  inspection  and  regulation, 
that  those  In  whom  the  American  people  put 
their  trust  against  financial  disaster  remain 
at  all  times  fully  prepared  to  fulfill  their 
promises. 

That  the  Federal  Government  has  plenary 
regulatory  authority  over  the  Interstate 
aspects  of  th^  insurance  industry  has  not 
been  a  matter  of  dispute  since  the  Supreme 
Cotu-t's  decision  in  the  case  of  Southeastern 
Underwriters  v.  The  United  States  in  1944. 

But  In  recognition  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
industry's  self-policing  activity,  and  also  in 
an  attempt  to  encourage  the  States  to  estab- 
lish an  effective  insurance  regulatory  frame- 
work, Congress  has  refrained  from  exercis- 
ing this  plenary  regulatory  authority. 

Thus,  a  year  after  the  Southeastern  Un- 
derwriters decision.  Congress  enacted  the 
McCarran-Ferguson  Act,  which  left  primary 
insiirance  regulatory  responsibility  to  the 
States. 

The  clear  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  preempt  State  insurance  regu- 
lation— and  the  Federal  decision  not  to— 
remain  the  law  today.  Nonetheless,  Con- 
gress has  retained  an  active  Interest  in  the 
protection  of  the  Insurance  Industry's  pub- 
lic trust  through  appropriate  and  effective 
State  regulation,  if  possible,  and  through 
Federal  regulation,  if  necessary. 

In  1958,  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  decided  to  make  an  extensive  study 
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of  the  Insiirance  Industry  to  determine 
whether  or  not  State  Insurance  regulation 
had  lived  up  to  the  expectations  which  had 
led  Congress  to  refrain  from  Federal  regu- 
lation 13  years  earlier.  For  the  last  4  years 
I  have  been  In  charge  of  that  study.  I  was 
delighted  to  accept  that  assignment  from 
the  subcommittee  chairman  because,  com- 
ing from  Connecticut,  frequently  called  the 
"insurance  center  of  the  world."  It  has  neen 
my  privilege  to  work  frequently  during  my 
career  In  public  life  with  many  of  you  fine 
men  and  women  of  the  insurance  Industry. 

I  have  a  keen  appreciation  for  the  pros- 
perity the  Insurance  Industry  has  generated, 
not  only  In  my  own  State,  but  also  through- 
out the  entire  country.  By  providing  pro- 
tection, assurance,  and  capital  to  Individu- 
als, Indvistry,  and  government,  as  well  as  by 
providing  employment  for  more  than  a  mil- 
lion people  and  a  stable  and  a  fruitful  in- 
vestment for  many  others,  the  insurance  In- 
dustry makes  a  truly  unique  and  essential 
contribution  to  the  American  economy. 

Indeed,  the  very  enormity  and  importance 
of  lns\irance  In  modern  American  life  empha- 
sizes the  critical  need  to  maintain  the  high- 
est standard  of  integrity  within  the  insur- 
ance industry.  It  also  requires  maintenance 
of  the  highest  degree  of  public  confidence 
in  that  industry. 

The  Insurance  Industry  Itself  has  tradi- 
tionally recognized  its  grave  respManslblli- 
tles  to  merit  and  to  maintain  the  public 
trust.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  to 
you  today  that  throughout  my  associations 
with  the  Insurance  Industry,  I  have  found 
a  consistent  high,  scrupulous  devotion 
among  virtually  all  insurance  people  to  their 
traditional  and  essential  public  trust. 

However.  I  regret  to  report  that  the  In- 
vestigations I  have  conducted  have  recently 
uncovered  a  serious  failure  on  the  part  of 
State  regulatory  bodies  and  the  Insurance 
Industry  Itself  to  protect  the  public  fronx 
the  depredations  of  fly-by-night,  fraudulent, 
and  inexperienced  Insurance  operations. 

I  am  talking  about  some  companies  deal- 
ing In  high  risk  automobile  lns\irance.  As 
you  know,  high  risk  automobile  Insurance 
companies  Insure  the  5  million  American 
motorists  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
find  themselves  unable  to  buy  Insurance  in 
the  regular  Insurance  market.  These  motor- 
ists must  place  themselves  In  assigned  risk 
pools  or  do  business  with  a  company  selling 
high  risk  Insurance. 

There  are.  of  course,  many  high  risk  in- 
surance companies  which  are  sound,  well 
run,  and  honest.  But  gravely  disquieting 
reports  of  high  risk  auto  insurance  failures 
which  left  policyholders  and  claimants  with- 
out adequate  protection  and.  In  many  cases, 
without  any  protection  at  all.  began  reaching 
my  committee  about  a  year  ago. 

We  learned  that  some  60  companies  in  45 
States  writing  high  risk  Insurance  had  failed 
during  the  past  6  years.  Our  analysis  of 
these  reports  clearly  Indicated  the  need  for 
a  long,  hard  look  at  abuse  of  the  public  and 
irregular  practices  In  high  risk  Insurance 
operations. 

The  failure  of  these  50  companies  left  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  policyholders  without 
Insurance  and  tens  of  thousands  of  claim- 
ants without  indemnity  for  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  claims.  Thirty-two  of  these  Insolvent 
companies  alone  left  400.000  policyholders 
without  Insurance.  They  left  almost  $80 
million  In  outstanding  claims,  but  only  about 
$8  million  In  assets  to  satisfy  them,  after  the 
administrative  costs  of  the  insolvency  re- 
ceiverships are  deducted. 

Even  If  outstanding  claims  in  these  cases 
are  overvalued  by  60  percent,  policyholders 
and  claimants  stand  to  receive  only  25  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

This  Is  a  shocking  and  Intolerable  situa- 
tion. But  some  of  the  individual  company 
stories   are    even    more   appalling.     One   In- 


solvent company  left  10,000  p>olicyholders 
without  Insurance.  It  left  $21/3  million  worth 
of  outstanding  claims,  and  only  $4,100  in 
assets  to  satisfy  them. 

A  second  company  left  32,000  policyholders 
without  insurance,  more  than  $2  million  in 
claims,  and  only  $400,000  in  assets. 

One  company  collected  over  $5  million  in 
premiums  In  9  months,  but,  at  the  time  of 
the  receivership  proceeding  6  months  later, 
left  15.000  policyholders  without  insurance, 
$5  million  In  outstanding  claims,  and  only 
$352,000  In  assets. 

Just  last  month  a  company  placed  in  re- 
ceivership left  120,000  policyholders,  $21/2 
million  in  outstanding  claims,  and  only 
about  a  million  dollars  worth  of  assets. 

These  are  only  a  few  typical  examples  of 
what  we  have  found  in  our  preliminary 
tabulation  of  the  damage  done  the  public 
and  the  Insurance  industry  Itself  by  fraud- 
ulent and  Inept  insurance  operations.  We 
have  only  recently  begun  compiling  the 
statistics  on  the  other  half  of  the  high  risk 
insolvencies  since  1960. 

Neither  you  in  the  insxirance  Industry  nor 
we  in  the  Government  can  tolerate  these 
regular,  indeed  frequent,  situations  in  which 
an  insolvency  leaves  thousands  of  policy- 
holders and  the  public  without  protection 
and  where  claimants  and  creditors  stand  to 
lose  millions  of  dollars  in  unpaid  claims. 

What  are  the  practical  causes  of  these  fail- 
vires,  th^e  frauds,  these  Intolerable  imposi- 
tions on  the  public  welfare,  these  ruinations 
of  policyholders  and  claimants? 

Our  Investigation  disclosed  clear  evidence 
that  incompetent  and  careless  management 
practices  led  to  the  downfall  of  at  least  23 
of  these  50  high  risk  companies.  Flagrant 
abuse  and  outright  fraud  by  company  man- 
agement catised  an  additional  20  of  the  50 
companies  to  fall.  Many  of  these  Involun- 
tary Insolvencies  could  have  been  prevented 
by  adequate  State  regulation.  The  causes 
we  discovered  dxurlng  our  investigation  for 
more  than  80  percent  of  these  failures  were 
equally  discoverable  by  State  regulatory  au- 
thorities had  they  been  alert  and  had  their 
regulatory  procedures  been  adequate  and  ef- 
fective. In  some  of  these  high  risk  com- 
pany failures  we  found  appropriation  of 
company  funds  to  personal  use.  In  others  we 
found  falsification  and  manipulation  of  com- 
pany assets  and  securities. 

We  found  cases  of  grossly  excessive  fees 
and  commissions  paid  under  management 
contracts  and  retrospective  commission 
agreements  with  agencies  controlled  by  the 
same  principals  who  controlled  the  company. 
We  discovered  Juggling  of  loss  reserves,  and 
highly  improper  claims  practices.  We  found 
fictitious  reinsurance  arrangements.  We  un- 
covered inaccurate  and  generally  inadequate 
books  and  records.  We  discovered  poor  un- 
derwriting practices.  We  fotmd  overexpan- 
slon  of  premiums  written  in  relation  to  cap- 
ital and  surplus. 

If  these  gross  deviations  from  sound  and 
honest  practice  were  discoverable  after  these 
companies  went  xmder,  why  couldn't  the 
State  regulatory  authorities  discover  them 
In  time  to  avoid  the  fantastic  loss  to  the 
public  and  damage  to  the  insurance  indus- 
try such  jjractlces  caused? 

The  fact  Is  that,  in  the  high-risk  field  at 
least.  lns\irance  departments  have  frequently 
not  acted  effectively  to  discover  abuses  and 
to  remedy  those  which  have  been  discovered. 
Many  insurance  departments  have  failed 
to  detect  gross  underestimation  of  loss  re- 
serves and  accumulations  of  vast  nximbers 
of  claims  by  some  Insurers.  Many  depart- 
ments have  permitted  too  high  a  ratio  of 
premiums  written  to  policyholders'  surplus, 
and  have  failed  to  uncover  fictitious  reinsur- 
ance arrangements.  Many  Insurance  depart- 
ments seem  to  be  too  preoccupied  with  tech- 
nical rate  and  form  matters  to  effectively 
supervise  fringe  insurance  operations. 


Most  States  lack  adequate  standards  and 
qualified  personnel  to  measure  the  suflB- 
clency  of  loss  reserves.  Financial  manipu- 
lations, such  as  the  siphoning  of  premlxim 
dollars  from  high  risk  insurers  and  their 
agencies,  too  frequently  receive  inadequate 
attention  and  have,  in  many  cases,  led  to 
insolvency. 

There  are  wide  gapw  In  communication 
and  cooperation  among  the  States  in  regu- 
lating high  risk  Insurers.  You  in  the  in- 
dustry and  we  In  the  Government  cannot 
tolerate  these  conditions.  American  policy- 
holders are  entitled  to  the  best  protection 
possible.  They  have  a  right  to  expect  it, 
they  will  demand  It,  and  I  Intend  to  see  that 
they  will  get  It. 

No  segment  of  the  insurance  industry 
and  no  regulatory  body  can  bury  its  head  in 
Its  own  work,  ostrichlike,  and  expect  these 
pernicious  abuses  of  the  public  trust  to  dis- 
appear. These  scandalous  swindles  impair 
public  confidence  not  only  in  automobile  In- 
surance, but  In  all  insurance,  and  in  the 
trustworthiness  of  Government  as  well. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  be  a  party  either  to  the 
deterioration  of  public  confidence  in  Gov- 
ernment or  to  the  abuse  of  the  public  trust. 
If  State  regulation  proves  inadequate  to  the 
task  of  protecting  the  public,  how  long  can 
the  Federal  Government  be  expected  to  stay 
its  hand? 

Because  I  believe  In  and  support  State  reg- 
ulation of  the  Insurance  industry,  I  am 
doing  all  I  can  to  encourage  the  reforms 
that  must  be  made  if  State  regulation  is  to 
persevere.  I  have  urged  the  State  Insiurance 
commissioners,  through  their  national  asso- 
ciation, to  take  a  number  of  specific  steps 
to  make  State  Insurance  regulation  more 
effective  and  to  bring  the  epidemic  of  high 
risk  fraud  and  failure  vmder  control. 

I  have  urged  the  Insurance  commissioners 
to  strengthen  examination  processes,  specifi- 
cally by  making  more  frequent,  more  thor- 
ough, and  more  surprise  examinations. 

I  have  encoviraged  them  to  recruit  com- 
petent examiners  and  to  compensate  them 
adequately. 

I  have  told  them  to  examine  far  more 
closely  the  underwriting  and  reserve  activi- 
ties of  every  company  operating  In  the  States. 
I  have  asked  them  to  devote  special  atten- 
tion to  reinsurance  arrangements,  especially, 
"fronting"  arrangements  and  the  so-called 
"surplus  aid  contract"  used  to  hide  a  com- 
pany's true  financial  condition. 

I  have  \irged  them  to  review  existing  minl- 
m\im  capital  and  surplus  requirements  for 
the  formation  of  new  companies. 

I  have  suggested  that  they  determine 
whether  relationships  between  policyholders' 
surplus  and  premium  volume  should  be 
established  by  statute. 

I  am  encouraged  that  a  number  of  insur- 
ance commissioners  have  already  told  me 
that  they  intend  to  act  upon  these  recom- 
mendations. 

I  am  also  encouraged  that  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners  is 
forming  a  special  committee  to  address  the 
problem  of  the  gaps  in  communication  and 
cooperation  among  the  insvu-ance  commis- 
sioners of  the  several  States. 

But  we  have  barely  begun  to  combat  the 
problem  of  Inadequate  State  regulation  of 
insurance.  We  need  not  only  new  tactics, 
but  also  new  weapons  to  protect  the  public 
interest. 

State  insolvency  discovery  process  and  con- 
servation and  rehabilitation  procedures  must 
be  improved  and  strengthened. 

Present  methods  for  assuring  the  solvency 
of  Insurance  companies  must  be  closely  scru- 
tinized and  radically  revised  if  that  is  found 
necessary  to  protect  the  public. 

And  new  and  imaginative  approaches  to 
alleviate  an  insolvency's  drastic  consequences 
to  Innocent  policyholders  and  claimants 
should  be  devised  and  carefully  studied. 
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At  the  same  time,  we  must  avoid  courses 
which  would  restrict  competition  or  Impose 
imnecessary  controls  on  well-managed  com- 
panies. 

These  steps  to  strengthen  State  regulation 
may  require  substantial  Increases  in  the 
budgets  of  many  States  for  insurance  regula- 
tory programs  and  practices.  The  funds  for 
adequate  Insurance  regulation  are  readily 
available  In  the  form  of  revenues  from  In- 
surance premium  taxes. 

The  percentage  of  insurance-generated 
State  taxes  devoted  to  State  Insurance  regula- 
tion has  declined  from  4.2  percent  of  all 
such  taxes  in  1960  to  4.07  percent  today,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  available  figures.  The 
remaining  95  percent  of  such  taxes  go  into 
State  treasuries,  because  too  many  States 
view  premium  taxes  primarily  as  a  source  of 
State  revenue  rather  than  as  a  source  of 
funds  for  adequate  and  effective  State  regu- 
lation of  Insurance. 

This  decline  In  the  percentage  of  Instir- 
ance-generated  State  taxes  devoted  to  In- 
surance regulation  has  been  matched  by  the 
Increase  in  high  risk  auto  Insurance  out- 
lawTy  over  the  same  period.  If  adequate 
supervision  of  insurance  practices  by  the 
States  requires  a  greater  allocation  of  in- 
surance taxes  to  regulatory  activities,  then 
that  price  must  be  paid  If  the  need  for 
Federal  action  is  to  be  averted. 

But  the  moving  oar  for  preservation  of 
the  Integrity  of  State  insurance  regulation 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  industry  and  the 
State  conunlssloners.  The  commissioners 
will  need  your  suggestions  and  your  co- 
operation in  securing  higher  budgets  and 
better  regulation  and  legislation.  You  must 
work  together  to  secure  the  public  interest. 
The  people  of  this  country  have  placed  their 
trust  in  the  Insurance  Industry.  You  are 
dedicated  to  safeguarding  that  trust.  I  am 
confident  you  will  spare  no  energy  in  creat- 
ing imaginative  and  effective  answers  to  the 
problems  of  State  insurance  regulation. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  a 
continued  spirit  of  harmony  and  cooperation 
to  protect  the  American  people. 


4the  CAR'S  efforts,  and  I  urge  everyone  to 
remember,  practice,  and  observe  October 
.12-19,  Patriotic  Education  Week. 


NATIONAL   PATRIOTIC    EDUCATION 
WEEK 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  bring  to  the  Senate's  attention 
a  reminder  from  the  Auburn  Society  of 
the  Children  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion that  October  12-19  is  National  Pa- 
triotic Education  Week.  The  CAR's  in- 
terest in  this  week  stems  from  one  of  its 
main  objectives:  to  love,  uphold,  and  ex- 
tend the  principles  of  American  liberty 
and  patriotism.  This  is  another  example 
of  the  many  fine  programs  which  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Children  of  the 
American  Revolution,  with  the  active 
participation  of  our  Auburn,  Ala.,  chap- 
ter, sfKjnsors. 

This  year,  the  year  of  the  750th  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  Magna 
Carta,  the  CAR  is  calling  our  attention 
to  the  influence  of  that  great  charter  of 
English  liberties  upon  our  own  Bill  of 
Rights  and  our  other  freedom  docu- 
ments. 

Thomas  Jefferson  believed,  "Enlighten 
the  people  generally,  and  tyranny  and 
oppressions  of  body  and  mind  will  vanish 
like  evil  spirits  at  the  dawn  of  day."  I 
know  he  would  applaud  the  Children  of 
the  American  Revolution's  endeavors  to 
make  the  American  people  aware  of  our 
great  heritage  and  our  responsibility  to 
preserve  the  liberties  we  all  cherish.  I 
want  to  add  my  own  personal  praise  of 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF   1965 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8310)  to  amend 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to  as- 
sist in  providing  more  flexibility  in  the 
financing  and  administration  of  State  re- 
habilitation programs,  and  to  assist  in 
the  expansion  and  improvement  of  serv- 
ices and  facilities  provided  xmder  such 
programs,  particularly  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  other  groups  presenting 
special  vocational  rehabilitation  prob- 
lems, and  for  other  purposes,  and  re- 
questing a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  HTTiTi.  I  move  that  the  Senate  in- 
sist upon  its  amendment  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  appointed  Mr.  Hill, 
Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr.  Murphy 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  that  some  Senator  would  take  the 
chair  so  that  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Maryland  can  make  his 
speech  and  the  Senate  can  get  on  with 
its  business  and  get  away  at  a  reason- 
able hour. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  graciously  con- 
tribute his  time  to  the  Chair  so  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
can  make  a  most  important  speech. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  always,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  self-sacri- 
ficing. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  FEDERAL  JUDI- 
CIAL SYSTEM 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bass  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  which  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
extended  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maryland  in  relieving  him  of  his  respon- 
sibility in  the  chair. 


Mr.  President,  our  Federal  judiciary 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important 
and  indispensable  institutions  that  our 
society  has  produced.  I  am  sure  that 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  shares  my 
appreciation  of  the  vital  role  that  the 
judicial  branch  of  our  Government  plays 
in  the  perpetuation  of  those  ideas 
which  motivated  the  formation  of  the 
Union,  which  have  guided  this  Nation 
throughout  its  almost  two  centuries  of 
existence,  and  which,  in  a  broader  sense, 
are  the  hope  we  hold  for  the  future.  We 
shall  continue  to  look,  as  we  have  m  the 
past,  to  the  courts  for  the  vindication  of 
individual  rights,  and  for  the  dispassion- 
ate and  reasoned  application  of  the  law 
to  the  end  that  disputes  between  citizen 
and  citizen,  between  citizen  and  govern- 
ment may  be  settled  peacefully  and 
justly. 

Yet  while  our  judicial  system  has 
served  us  well  and  promises  to  continue 
to  do  so  we  must  continually  strive  to 
remove  whatever  imperfections  come  to 
light — not  acting  casually  or  hastily,  but 
after  studied  deliberation  and  close  in- 
spection, and  with  the  nicest  sense  of 
judgment.  The  Congress  has  the  prin- 
cipal responsibility  for  insuring  that  the 
Federal  judiciary  continues  to  be  all  that 
it  should  be — indeed  all  that  it  must  be 
if  we  are  to  remain  the  Great  Society 
that  we  are  today.  For  it  is  Congress, 
not  the  judiciary  itself,  that  is  charged 
with  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  the  judicial  power  of  these  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  &sk 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  an  additional  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
assure the  Members  of  the  Senate  that 
their  Committee  on  the  Judiciary — and, 
more  particularly,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery  of 
that  committee — is  mindful  of  Its  respon- 
sibilities and  is  cognizant  of  a  number  of 
problems  within  our  judiciary  that  have 
troubled  bench  and  bar.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery, of  which  I  am  chairman,  intends 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  these  prob- 
lems in  the  months  ahead  and  will  wel- 
come the  advice  and  counsel  that  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  can  give  with  re- 
spect to  its  efforts.  The  subcommittee 
will  also  need  the  best  advice  of  the  Ju- 
diciary, of  the  bar  associations  and  the 
various  legal  institutes  and  foundations, 
of  law  schools,  and  of  the  profession  it- 
self. In  the  hope  that  word  of  the  sub- 
committee's activities  will  reach  the  ears 
of  those  who  will  not  only  aid  us  in  the 
endeavors  already  planned,  but  alert  us 
to  additional  problems  deserving  our  at- 
tention, Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
outline  the  problem  areas  with  which  the 
subcommittee  will  concern  itself  over  the 
future  months.  We  approach  these  prob- 
lems in  the  spirit  of  calculated  inqulsi- 
tiveness.  for  at  present,  in  many  in- 
stances, we  know  only  that  a  problem 
exists,  and  not  what  the  best  solution  is. 
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THE  U.S.  COMMISSIONTB   SYSTEM 


The  first  area  of  concern  to  the  sub- 
committee. Mr.  President,  is  the  U.S. 
commissioner  system,  on  which  we  have 
already  commenced  to  hold  hearings.  In 
a  real  sense  the  U.S.  commissioners 
constitute  the  "front  line"  of  Federal 
justice.  They  are  charged  with  duties 
of  great  import  in  the  administration 
of  Federal  criminal  law.  Yet  almost 
without  exception  those  familiar  with 
the  system  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  Is 
not  equal  to  the  task  we  call  upon  it  to 
perform. 

We  depend  upon  the  U.S.  commission- 
ers to  exercise  reasoned  judgment  in  de- 
termining whether  or  not  a  warrant 
should  he  issued  for  a  person's  arrest  or 
for  the  search  of  his  home.  When  an  in- 
dividual Is  arrested  and  charged  with 
committing  a  crime  against  the  United 
States,  we  depend  upon  the  commissioner 
before  whom  the  accused  is  brought,  to 
inform  that  individual  of  his  constitu- 
tional rights  to  remain  silent,  to  have 
the  aid  of  counsel  in  the  preparation  of 
his  defense,  and  to  have  a  determination 
made  whether  there  is  probable  cause  to 
believe  a  crime  has  been  committed  and 
that  he  is  the  offender.  If  the  accused 
is  indigent,  we  depend  upon  the  commis- 
sioner to  see  that  counsel  is  provided  for 
him.  Indeed,  the  determination  of  in- 
digency Itself  is  left  to  the  commission- 
er— and  this  in  many  cases  is  far  from 
an  easy  matter  to  ascertain.  We  often 
depend  upon  the  U.S.  commissioner  to 
hold  the  preliminary  hearings  in  order 
to  determine  whether  there  is  probable 
cause  for  the  accused  to  be  held  pending 
action  by  a  grand  jury.  If  probable 
cause  is  found,  we  rely  upon  the  commis- 
sioner to  set  the  conditions  of  the 
accused's  release  pending  further  ju- 
dicial action.  Many  of  our  U.S.  com- 
missioners are  empowered  to  act  as 
magistrates,  and  render  judgment  in 
cases  involving  petty  offenses  against  the 
United  States.  These  are  functions  of 
great  importance  not  only  to  the  individ- 
ual, involving  as  they  do  his  liberty,  his 
property,  and  his  constitutional  rights, 
but  also  to  the  United  States  and  to 
society,  as  they  constitute  Integral  steps 
in  the  process  of  Federal  law 
enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  Individual  in 
the  Federal  judicial  system  that  a  crim- 
inally accused  pei^son  meets  is  the  U.S. 
commissioner.  That  meeting  is  his 
initial  impression  of  Federal  justice. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  despite  the  import- 
ance of  the  role  played  by  the  commis- 
sioner in  the  administration  of  Federal 
justice,  the  most  cursory  examination 
discloses  that  the  commissioner  system  is 
in  many  respects  an  aichaic  relic  of 
times  past,  ill-suited  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  present-day  judicial  system.  If 
the  commissioner  system  today  is  less 
than  it  should  be — less  than  it  must  be — 
the  fault,  Mr.  President,  lies  not  with  the 
many  U.S.  commissioners,  most  of  whom 
ai-e  dedicated,  conscientious  servants  of 
the  law.  but  with  ourselves,  for  It  is  we 
who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  seeing  that  our  judicial  house  is  in 
good  order.  Legal  scholars  have  referred 
to  the  U.S.  commissioner  as  the  "forgot- 
ten man"  in  the  Federal  Judicial  struc- 


ture, and  I  believe  there  is  a  good  meas- 
ure of  truth  in  this  charge.  It  has  been 
almost  70  years  since  the  Congress  es- 
tablished the  present  arrangement,  and  it 
is  now  time  to  reexamine  the  commis- 
sioner system  to  see  that  it  is  function- 
ing properly  and  fostering  the  efficient 
administration  of  justice. 

In  its  Investigation,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery 
intends  to  look  anew  at  the  method 
whereby  commissioners  are  apF>olnted, 
and  at  the  qualifications  which  they 
should  have  for  appointment.  Presently, 
commissioners  are  appointed  by  each 
Federal  district  court,  in  such  number  as 
that  district  court  deems  advisable. 
They  serve  for  terms  of  4  years.  There 
are  no  minimum  standards  or  qualifica- 
tions established  by  either  the  Congress 
or  any  judicial  body,  and  while  the  pref- 
erence for  lawyers  as  commissioners  has 
often  been  expressed,  some  30  percent 
of  the  over  700  U.S.  commissioners  in  the 
country  today  are  not  members  of  the 
bar.  One's  first  impression,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  it  is  certainly  less  than  a 
happy  situation  that  a  person  who  has 
not  been  admitted  to  the  bar — and  who, 
therefore,  has  no  trial  experience,  and 
probably  little  if  any  familiarity  with  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  or 
with  the  rules  of  evidence — should  be 
permitted  to  discharge  responsibilities 
that  call  for  the  exercise  of  trained  legal 
judgment.  The  decisions  that  commis- 
sioners must  routinely  make  often  in- 
volve some  of  the  most  difficult  points  of 
constitutional  law.  which  the  best  law- 
yers and  judges  are  hard  pressed  to  apply 
correctly.  Moreover,  in  dealing  with 
petty  offenses,  the  commissioner  sits  in 
place  of  the  U.S.  district  court,  dispens- 
ing Federal  justice  in  accordance  with 
Federal  law,  with  the  power  to  impose 
substantial  fines  and  sentences  of  impris- 
onment. Such  functions  might  better 
be  entrusted  to  persons  trained  in  the 
law.  I  should  hope  that  our  investiga- 
tion of  the  commissioner  system  will  en- 
able us  to  determine  whether  it  is  feasi- 
ble to  establish  minimum  qualifications 
for  commissioners. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  principal  reasons, 
Mr.  President,  that  personnel  with  high- 
er qualifications  are  not  generally  ob- 
tainable to  serve  as  U.S.  commissioners 
is  that  their  compensation  is  often  in- 
adequate. Under  present  law,  commis- 
sioners are  remunerated  on  the  basis  of 
set  fees  for  services  rendered  in  their 
official  capacity.  A  commissioner  may 
receive  somewhere  between  $2  and  $14 
for  conducting  a  preliminary  hearing, 
even  though  proper  preparation  for  such 
a  proceeding  may  Involve  untold  hours 
of  work  and  the  exercise  of  sophisticated 
legal  judgment.  And  often  a  commis- 
sioner may  receive  no  compensation  at 
all  for  this  preparation,  as  when  a  grand 
jury  indictment  intervenes  before  a 
scheduled  preliminary  hearing  can  be 
held.  A  commissioner  receives  only  $6 
for  the  issuance  of  a  search  warrant,  the 
preparation  for  which  may  be  quite  sub- 
stantial, and  but  $4  for  the  issuance  of  a 
warrant  of  arrest.  While  I  was  U.S.  at- 
torney, in  a  very  technical  case  involv- 
ing mail  fraud  in  an  international  scheme 
of  Insurance,  we  spent  5  months  trying 


the  case  on  the  mail  fraud,  but  we  spent 
3  months  before  that  on  the  subject  of 
whether  or  not  a  search  warrant  was 
properly  issued.  The  testimony  before 
the  U.S.  district  court  on  the  search 
warrant  was.  Indeed,  more  difficult  and 
more  sophisticated  than  the  testimony 
in  the  court  action  itself.  Yet  a  U.S. 
commissioner  receives  only  $6  for  issu- 
ing a  search  warrant,  which  can  and 
in  many  instances  does  require  the  most 
sophisticated  legal  study  and  the  best 
judgment,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  search  warrant  should  be  issued. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the 
whole  story,  for  there  is  a  statutory 
maximum  of  $10,500  which  a  commis- 
sioner may  earn  in  any  single  year. 
Thus,  some  commissioners  in  our  more 
populous  urban  areas,  who  are  so  be- 
seiged  with  business  that  fees  totaling  the 
statutory  maximum  are  collected  during 
the  first  3  or  4  months  of  the  year,  per- 
form their  duties  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  without  additional  compensa- 
tion. Moreover,  Mr.  President,  in  such 
cases  the  commissioner  does  not  really 
net  $10,500  a  year,  for  under  present  law 
there  is  no  provision  whereby  he  is  re- 
imbursed for  any  of  the  expenses — which 
are  rightly  those  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— that  he  Incurs  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties.  Apart  from  a  handful  of 
commissioners  for  whom  special  provi- 
sion is  made.  For  Instance,  commission- 
ers do  not  receive  any  allowance  for  cler- 
ical assistance,  for  stamps,  or  for  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  expenses.  One  U.S. 
commissioner  who  testified  before  our 
committee  stated  that  his  telephone  bill 
amounted  to  $40  or  $50  a  month.  He 
receives  no  remuneration  for  that;  he 
pays  it  out  of  his  own  pocket.  That  is 
not  right. 

The  result  of  this  scheme  of  inade- 
quate compensation  Is  that  most  com- 
missioners find  It  necessary  to  supple- 
ment income  derived  from  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  with  income 
from  other  sources.  Many  commission- 
ers also  practice  law;  some  are  referees 
In  bankruptcy;  still  others  are  gasoline 
station  attendants  and  chicken  farmers. 
But,  Mr.  President,  this  situation  points 
out  another  problem.  At  present  there 
is  no  announced  standard  or  any  custom- 
ary practice  that  establishes  either  legal- 
ly or  ethically  what  a  commissioner  may 
do  In  addition  to  his  official  duties,  and 
often  commissioners  are  engaged  in  out- 
side activities  which  at  best  are  not  en- 
tirely consonant  with  the  commissioner's 
office,  and  at  worst  present  a  direct  con- 
flict of  interest. 

It  may  be  that  the  fee  system  of  com- 
pensation should  be  abolished  altogether, 
and  commissioners  should  receive  a 
straight  salary  as  do  Federal  referees  in 
bankruptcy.  It  may  be  that  the  schedule 
of  salaries  for  commissioners  should  be 
on  a  sliding  scale,  depending  on  the  num- 
ber of  hours  worked  and  the  caseload  of 
the  individual  jurisdiction.  But  the  pres- 
ent system  of  compensation  makes  no 
sense.  In  the  world  in  which  we  live  to- 
day. 

And  there  are  other  grave  problems 
that  Inhere  In  the  present  fee  system.  As 
early  as  1927  In  the  case  of  Tumey 
v.  Ohio.  273.  U.S.  510,  Mr.  Chief  Jus- 
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tice  Taft,  speaking  for  a  unanimous  Su- 
preme Court,  laid  down  the  principle  that 
a  criminal  proceeding  held  before  a  judi- 
cial officer  having  a  direct,  personal,  sub- 
stantial interest  in  the  outcome  of  the 
proceeding  constitutes  a  denial  of  due 
process  of  law  under  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  the 
present  fee  system  that  pose  serious  con- 
stitutional questions  under  the  rule  of 
Tumey  against  Ohio.  To  take  but  one 
example,  when  a  Federal  agent  applies 
for  an  arrest  warrant  from  a  U.S.  com- 
missioner, it  is  only  in  the  event  that  the 
commissioner  Issues  the  warrant  that  he 
is  paid  the  $4  fee.  If  he  determines  that 
there  is  no  probable  cause  for  the  arrest, 
he  does  not  receive  any  fee  at  all.  While 
most  commissioners  are  undoubtedly  up- 
right, dedicated  men,  there  is  an  op- 
portunity here  for  the  judgment  of  a 
less  than  scrupulous  commissioner  to  be 
affected  by  consideration  of  whether  he  is 
going  to  receive  a  fee  and  be  compen- 
sated for  his  time.  There  might  be  an 
inclination  to  issue  the  arrest  warrant  as 
a  matter  of  course,  knowing  that  at  the 
preliminary  hearing  stage  the  determina- 
tion of  probable  cause  could  be  reversed 
and  the  arrested  person  set  free  with  no 
resulting  prosecution  against  him.  Thus 
two  fees — one  for  the  warrant  and  one 
for  the  hearing — are  obtained  instead  of 
possibly  none. 

I  do  not  believe  that  that  sort  of  con- 
flict should  be  put  in  the  face  of  the  U.S. 
Commissioner.  In  that  situation,  harm 
has  been  done  to  the  accused's  reputa- 
tion, because  he  has  been  arrested  and  he 
has  been  brought  before  a  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner on  a  charge,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
inconvenience  caused  him  and  the  disre- 
spect he  has  likely  acquired  for  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  and  the  law. 

Surely  this  method  of  compensation 
must  be  reexamined,  Mr.  President,  for 
even  if  such  potential  conflicts  of  inter- 
est do  not  rise  to  the  magnitude  of  con- 
stitutional infirmity,  at  the  very  least 
this  aspect  of  the  fee  system  is  less  than 
good  policy  dictates,  is  less  than  sound 
judicial  administration  demands. 

Mr.  President,  our  subcommittee's  ex- 
amination of  the  Conunissioner  system 
will  also  give  close  consideration  to  the 
role  the  Commissioner  plays  in  the  issu- 
ance of  process.  The  issuance  of  arrest 
and  search  warrants  cannot  be  regarded 
as  the  performance  of  a  mere  technical 
formality;  a  U.S.  Commissioner  may  be 
the  only  judicial  officer  in  a  position  to 
Insure  that  individual  rights  are  not  dis- 
regarded by  overzealous  prosecutors. 
Yet,  Mr.  President,  it  appears  that  in 
many  instances  the  action  of  the  Com- 
missioner in  issuing  a  warrant  may  be 
little  more  than  a  rubber  stamp  of  the 
application  made  by  the  complaining  of- 
ficer. The  reasons  for  this  are  not  alto- 
gether clear.  I  hope  that  the  subcom- 
mittee's investigation  will  shed  more 
light  on  this  aspect  of  the  Commission- 
er's function. 

Another  failing  of  the  present  system 
is  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  practices 
and  procedures  employed  by  commis- 
sioners in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  For  example,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  almost  beyond  belief  to  me  that  the 


question  whether  a  commissioner  may 
issue  a  warrant  based  either  solely  or  in 
part  on  hearsay  evidence  has  not  been 
resolved  either  by  the  courts  or  by  admin- 
istrative practice. 

The  result  is  that  if  the  U.S.  commis- 
sioner sits  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
he  may  determine,  when  a  person  is 
brought  in  for  a  preliminary  hearing, 
that  he  can  waive  hearsay  evidence  to 
find  probable  cause,  as  is  done  before  a 
Federal  grand  jury;  or,  if  he  is  in  North 
Dakota,  he  may  decide  that  he  is  going 
to  adhere  to  the  rules  of  evidence  and  will 
not  permit  hearsay  evidence. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  expressly  left 
this  question  open  in  Giordenello  v. 
United  States,  357  U.S.  480,  485  (1958), 
and  the  commissioners  are  themselves 
divided  over  this  issue.  Many  commis- 
sioners admit  hearsay  evidence ;  many  do 
not.  Such  divergency  of  practice  should 
be  eliminated,  for  the  standards  of  Fed- 
eral justice  should  be  uniform  through- 
out the  country.  The  manual  for  U.S. 
commissioners,  issued  by  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 
presumably  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
guidelines  for  the  perfoi-mance  of  the 
commissioners'  official  duties,  was  last 
revised  In  1948.  Anyone  who  IS  familiar 
with  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  criminal  procedure  area  will  tes- 
tify that  much  has  changed  in  the  inter- 
vening period.  Even  in  1948  the  manual 
was  scarcely  an  adequate  tool  to  assure 
the  uniform  practices  that  are  desirable, 
for  its  ambiguities  were  legion,  and  its 
omissions  were  many. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of 
the  subcommittee's  inquiry  into  the 
Commissioner  system,  Mr.  President,  will 
be  a  studied  consideration  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  preliminary  hearing,  and  the 
role  the  Commissioner  plays  in  the  hold- 
ing of  these  hearings.  In  many  respects, 
our  present  law  in  this  area  is  but  a  relic 
of  an  earlier  day  when  grand  juries  met 
infrequently — perhaps  only  once  a  year. 
The  purpose  of  the  preliminary  exami- 
nation was  to  prevent  an  accused  from 
being  held  in  custody  for  the  several 
months  between  the  arrest  and  the  meet- 
ing of  the  grand  jury  without  a  prompt 
determination  that  the  detention  was  at 
least  prima  facie  warranted.  The  pre- 
liminary hearing  thus  served  a  real  pur- 
pose, for  it  provided  the  only  protec- 
tion an  accused  had  against  unjust  in- 
carceration pending  the  convocation  of 
the  grand  jury. 

Now,  however,  in  many  judicial  dis- 
tricts, such  as  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  a  Federal  grand  jury  sits  con- 
tinually, and  often  in  such  districts  it  is 
the  practice  of  the  U.S.  attorney's  office 
to  have  an  indictment  returned  before 
the  Commissioner  has  an  opportunity  to 
hold  a  preliminary  hearing. 

This  procedure  varies,  but  that  was 
the  case  when  I  was  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  district  of  Maryland.  In  other  dis- 
tricts, U.S.  attorneys  will  not  take  a  case 
before  a  grand  jury  until  after  the  pre- 
liminary hearing. 

I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  there 
is  necessarily  anything  wrong  with  this 
practice.  I  merely  point  out  that  In  large 
measure  the  preliminary  hearing  today 
serves  no  useful  purpose.    It  can  even 


become  an  annoying  burden  to  the  com- 
missioner, who  may  prepare  for  such  a 
hearing  only  to  find  at  the  11th  hour  that 
the  hearing  has  been  preempted  by  a 
grand  jury  indictment. 

To  the  extent  that  the  preliminary 
hearing  no  longer  serves  any  useful  pur- 
pose, it  should  be  either  eliminated  or 
revitalized  so  that  it  once  agtiin  is  a 
worthwhile  component  of  the  Federal 
judicial  process.  It  may  be,  for  example, 
that  the  preliminary  hearing  could  be 
used  to  a'dvantage  not  only  to  determine 
probable  cause,  but  also  to  determine  the 
legality  of  searches  and  seizures,  the 
existence  of  probable  cause  for  arrest, 
the  legitimacy  of  arrest  warrants  that 
have  issued,  et  cetera — in  short,  to  deter- 
mine the  legality  of  all  process  that  has 
issued  up  to  the  time  of  the  hearing. 
Such  a  hearing  could  even  be  held  after 
the  grand  jury  has  returned  an  indict- 
ment. Or,  alternatively,  the  preliminary 
hearing  might  be  utilized  to  give  the  ac- 
cused a  measure  of  criminal  discovery; 
some  maintain  that  because  criminal 
discovery  better  enables  the  accused  to 
prepare  his  defense  it  strengthens  our 
adversary  system  and  consequently  ele- 
vates the  standard  of  justice  dispensed 
by  the  Federal  courts.  This  is  not  a  new 
concept,  Mr.  President,  as  I  am  informed 
that  in  a  good  many  of  our  States — ^par- 
ticularly those  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River — the  preliminary  hearing,  given  as 
a  matter  of  right,  generally  in  lieu  of 
indictment,  allows  an  accused  to  obtain 
some  familiarity  with  the  evidence 
against  him. 

Those  of  us  who  have  watched  the 
"Perry  Mason"  show  know  that  he  gen- 
erally wins  his  cases  at  the  preliminary 
hearing. 

At  the  Federal  level,  of  course,  an  ac- 
cused is  constitutionally  entitled  to  grand 
jury  indictment  in  felony  cases,  but  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  grand  jury 
indictment  may  be  waived.  It  might, 
therefore,  be  feasible  to  establish  by 
statute  a  right  to  a  preliminary  hearing 
on  condition  that  the  accused  waive 
grand  jury  indictment. 

I  do  not  at  this  point  endorse  any  of 
these  specific  proposals,  Mr,  President.  I 
do  think,  however,  that  they  merit  seri- 
ous consideration  by  our  subcommittee 
in  its  forthcoming  investigation. 

There  is  also  an  opportunity  to  utilize 
the  U.S.  commissioner  system  to  relieve 
our  Federal  dockets  of  some  of  the  con- 
gestion that  now  plagues  them.  Federal 
district  courts  annually  hear  over  2,000 
petty  offense  cases.  A  petty  offense  is 
presently  defined  in  the  United  States 
Code  as  one  punishable  by  not  more  than 
6  months'  imprisonment,  a  fine  of  $500, 
or  both.  Similar  breaches  of  State  law 
are  generally  heard  by  police  and  magis- 
trate courts,  but  existing  Federal  law 
makes  no  provision  for  a  Federal  magis- 
tracy that  could  perform  the  equivalent 
function,  although  certain  U.S.  commis- 
sioners, who  have  been  specially  desig- 
nated by  the  Federal  district  court  of  the 
district  in  which  they  sit,  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  try  and  sentence  persons  CMn- 
mitting  petty  offenses  within  Federal 
enclaves. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  no 
sound  reason  why  U.S.  commissioners 
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should  not  be  given  trial  jurisdiction 
over  all  Federal  petty  offenses,  no  mat- 
ter where  committed,  and  that  the  def- 
inition of  petty  offenses  be  broadened  to 
include  offenses  punishable  by  up  to  a 
year's  imprisonment,  or  a  fine  of  up  to 
$1,000,  or  both. 

Of  course,  under  the  Constitution,  an 
accused  is  entitled  to  a  jury  trial  before 
.a  judge  who  has  life  tenure  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  article  m. 
But  the  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  that  most 
persons  accused  of  petty  infractions 
against  the  United  States  far  prefer  to 
have  the  case  against  them  tried  im- 
mediately by  a  commissioner  rather  than 
by  a  district  court,  with  the  great  delay 
and  the  likelihood  of  publicity  that  a 
trial  in  the  district  court  entails.  It 
has  been  the  experience  of  most  com- 
missioners having  petty-offense  jurisdic- 
tion that  well  over  90  percent  of  petty 
offenders  brought  before  them  consent 
to  trial  by  the  commissioner  rather  than 
insist  upon  trial  before  the  district 
court.  And  out  of  the  many  petty- 
offense  cases  currently  disr>osed  of  by 
commissioners,  only  a  handful  are  ap- 
pealed to  the  district  court.  There  is 
little  to  suggest  that  this  pattern  would 
change  were  the  contours  of  the  petty- 
offense  jurisdiction  expanded  as  sug- 
gested. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
necessarily  advocate  this  alteration,  for 
the  subcommittee  has  not  yet  had  the 
chance  to  give  the  proposal  close  study. 
But  I  do  point  out  that  perhaps  there 
is  an  opportimity  here  to  relieve  materi- 
ally the  congestion  in  the  Federal  courts 
at  the  same  time  one  dispenses  a  quicker 
and  consequently  better  brand  of  Federal 
justice.  Some  students  of  this  problem 
have  suggested  that  these  changes  would 
remove  close  to  25  percent  of  the  case- 
load in  some  of  our  more  crowded  dis- 
trict courts.  If  such  an  opportunity  does 
exist,  we  should  not  fail  to  explore  it. 

FITNESS  OF  FEDERAL   JUDGES 

Mr.  President,  the  second  major  area 
which  our  subcommittee  plans  to  explore 
in  great  depth  is  that  of  judicial  qualifi- 
cations and  disqualifications  of  U.S. 
Federal  judges.  A  judicial  system  is  as 
good  only  as  the  men  who  staff  it.  Al- 
though the  general  caliber  of  the  Federal 
judiciary  is  extremely  high,  it  sometimes 
seems  that  this  has  occurred  not  because 
of  the  system  of  selection  of  Federal 
judges,  but  in  spite  of  It.  And  the  im- 
portance of  an  adequate  system  of 
judicial  selection  becomes  particularly 
clear  when  one  is  confronted  with  those 
uncommon  cases  in  which  a  Federal 
judge  is  unable  to  do  his  job  properly.  At 
this  point,  one  discovers  that  by  far  the 
easiest  way  to  remove  an  unqualified 
judge  is  not  to  have  appointed  him  in 
the  first  place. 

On  the  whole,  the  President  and  the 
Senate  have  done  quite  well  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  Federal  judges,  and  they 
have  been  ably  assisted  by  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  organized  bar.  But 
mistakes  have  been  made,  and  when 
controversy  arises  over  a  potential  nom- 
inee, too  often  the  battle  rages  in  the 
darkness  of  inadequate  information. 
The  decision  is  ultimately  that  of  the 
President  and  the  Senate,  but  it  may  be 


that  they  need  more  assistance  in  order 
to  insure  the  selection  of  the  best  pos- 
sible candidates.  Therefore,  the  sub- 
committee will  look  into  the  possibility 
of  establishing  an  additional  independ- 
ent body,  within  the  Government,  which 
would  assist  the  President  and  the  Senate 
in  the  selection  of  judges,  by  obtaining 
relevant  information  from  outside 
sources  and  impartially  evaluating  and 
recommending  candidates. 

We  must  also  remember,  Mr.  President, 
that  no  system  of  judicial  selection,  no 
matter  how  intelligently  designed  and 
administered,  can  be  infallible.  There 
must  be  an  effective  method  of  removing 
a  judge  if,  once  in  office,  he  turns  out  to 
be  unfit  by  reason  of  physical  or  men- 
tal incapacity,  inefficiency  or  corruption. 
I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  such  situ- 
ations are  common  or  widespread  in  our 
Federal  judicial  system.  But  the  fact  is 
that  they  have  existed  and  continue  to 
exist.  Even  a  very  few  unfit  judges  con- 
stitute a  serious  impediment  to  the  effi- 
cient administration  of  justice.  The  vast 
majority  of  Federal  judges,  who  are  hon- 
est and  conscientious,  are  very  much 
concerned  lest  the  few  unfit  judges  spoil 
the  public  image  of  the  Federal  judiciary 
and  impair  public  confidence  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  law.  They  are 
willing  to  police  the  judicial  system 
themselves  if  we  will  only  give  them  the 
proper  machinery  for  so  doing. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  wisely 
believing  in  the  importance  of  an  inde- 
pendent judiciary  free  from  partisan 
pressure,  provided  that  Federal  judges 
shall  hold  office  "during  good  behavior." 
Historically,  the  only  method  for  remov- 
ing a  corrupt  Federal  judge  has  been 
impeachment,  a  cumbersome  process  in 
which  the  House  of  Representatives 
serves  in  effect  as  a  grand  jury,  and  this 
body,  the  Senate,  serves  as  the  court  to 
determine  the  merit  of  the  charges 
brought  by  the  House.  An  impeach- 
ment and  trial,  properly  conducted,  can 
absorb  several  weeks  of  valuable  legis- 
lative time  and  requires  members  of  the 
Senate  to  go  over  hundreds  of  pages  of 
testimony  and  exhibits  in  order  to  reach 
their  decision.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  there  have  been  only 
eight  impeachments  of  Federal  judges  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
only  four  of  these  resulted  in  convictions. 
There  is  widespread  feeling  that  the  im- 
peachment remedy  is  inadequate,  and 
that  some  method  which  would  allow  the 
judiciary  to  police  itself  would  be  both 
more  effective  and  perhaps  more  con- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  an  inde- 
pendent judicial  branch. 

This  proposal,  however,  raises  serious 
constitutional  questions,  because  some 
scholars  believe  that  impeachment  was 
intended  to  be  the  exclusive  method  of 
removing  Federal  judges.  Our  subcom- 
mittee plans  to  explore  this  area  fully,  in 
order  to  determine  what  can  be  done 
either  to  supplement  or  to  streamline  the 
impeachment  process. 

However,  Improving  the  impeachment 
process,  Mr.  President,  would  not  solve 
all  our  problems,  because  we  should  re- 
member that  impeachment  was  intended 
to  deal  only  with  the  problem  of  the 
judge  who  has  committed  "high  crimes 


and  misdemeanors,"  and  not  with  the 
judge  who,  though  honest,  is  unable  to 
perform  his  functions  properly  because 
of  mental  or  physical  incapacity.  The 
latter  problem  is  separate  from,  though 
related  to,  the  problem  of  the  corrupt 
judge. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  This  relationship  may 
perhaps  best  be  illustrated  by  the  tragic 
situation  that  existed  in  one  of  the  courts 
of  appeals  in  the  1930's,  when  a  corrupt 
judge  was  selling  decisions  written  by 
him  for  .an  elderly  colleague  who  was 
practically  deaf  and  practically  blind, 
Even  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a 
judge  whose  impaired  faculties  no  longer 
permit  him  to  carry  his  full  load  of  court 
work  is  a  serious  burden  on  judicial  re- 
sources, particularly  at  a  time  when 
dockets  are  so  crowded  and  requests  are 
so  regularly  made  for  the  appointment 
of  additional  judges  In  many  districts 
and  circuits.  Of  course,  an  elderly  or 
disabled  judge  may  retire  voluntarily, 
and,  in  most  cases,  he  will  continue  to 
receive  the  salary  of  his  office.  But  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  some  judges  re- 
fuse to  retire  volimtarily,  even  though 
they  are  no  longer  able  to  do  their  job 
properly.  The  history  of  the  Supreme 
CoiuM;  shows  a  nvmiber  of  situations  in 
which  the  Justices  were  forced  to  under- 
take the  unpleasant  task  of  asking  a  col- 
league to  retire  in  order  to  make  room 
for  a  younger  and  more  alert  individual. 

The  only  provision  for  relieving  a  court 
of  the  burden  of  a  disabled  judge  who  re- 
fuses to  retire  voluntarily  is  one  which 
permits  the  President  to  appoint  an  addi- 
tional judge  to  in  effect  take  the  place  of 
the  disabled  judge.  This  can  be  done 
only  if,  after  receiving  a  certificate  of 
disability  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
judicial  council  of  the  circuit  in  which 
the  judge  sits,  the  President  finds  that 
the  judge  in  question  Is  in  fact  perma- 
nently Incapacitated.  The  Incapacitated 
judge  retains  his  office,  and,  upon  his 
death  or  retirement,  the  vacancy  is  not 
filled.  ,This  provision  indicates  a  poten- 
tially useful  approach,  in  that  it  is  a  rea- 
sonably expeditious  way  of  making  sure 
there  are  enough  fit  judges  in  a  given 
circuit  or  district  to  deal  with  the  load 
of  judicial  business.  But  some  people 
have  questioned  its  constitutionality,  and 
In  any  event  its  scope  is  rather  narrow, 
and  judges  have  been  imderstandably  re- 
luctant to  Initiate  action  against  a  col- 
league. 

What  is  needed  at  this  point,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  a  broad  study  of  all  the  causes 
for  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  remove 
a  judge  from  office.  Perhaps  different 
causes  necessarily  require  different 
methods  of  removal,  but  we  should  draw 
on  our  past  experience  in  the  Federal 
system  and  on  the  experience  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
this  is  so. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
most  serious  shortcoming  at  present  is 
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that  there  is  no  single  body  which  can 
receive  and  investigate  complaints 
against  Federal  judges.  This  means  that 
such  complaints  come  to  a  variety  of  offi- 
ces, already  overworked  and  lacking  the 
staff  and  expertise  to  make  a  fair  evalu- 
ation, and,  of  course,  without  any  power 
to  take  appropriate  action.  As  a  result, 
charges  are  bandied  about  in  the  press 
on  the  basis  of  Incomplete  information. 
This  is  unfortunate  for  judges,  the  judi- 
cial system  and  the  public.  Not  only 
should  the  public  have  an  opportunity 
to  have  legitimate  complaints  considered, 
but  a  judge  should  have  an  opportunity 
before  a  proper  tribunal  to  clear  himself 
from  unfounded  charges,  and  the  judi- 
ciary should  not  unnecessarily  suffer  the 
disrespect  that  unfounded  charges  often 
produce. 

Therefore,  one  possibility  which  our 
subcommittee  Intends  to  consider  very 
seriously  is  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
dependent commission  to  deal  with  ju- 
dicial fitness  at  all  stages  from  nomina- 
tion through  removal,  with  jurisdiction 
to  receive  complaints,  investigate  cases, 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  ap- 
propriate decisionmaking  authorities. 
The  existence  of  such  a  body  might  go 
far  to  improve  judicial  performance,  to 
eliminate  Irresponsible  and  unfounded 
charges  against  the  judiciary,  and  con- 
sequently to  raise  the  stature  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  the  un- 
fit judge  Is  a  serious  challenge  to  our 
judicial  system.  Adequate  solutions  will 
not  be  easy  to  find.  But  I  believe  It  is 
an  area  that  will  reward  the  type  of  ex- 
haustive study  our  subcommittee  Is  pre- 
pared to  undertake,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  our  inquiry  we 
will  be  able  to  produce  helpful  legisla- 
tion in  this  field. 

ADDITIONAL  PROBLEMS   OF  CX>NCEHN  TO   THE 
SUBCOMMrrTEE 

There  are  numerous  other  problem 
areas,  Mr.  President,  that  I  Intend  to 
have  the  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments In  Judicial  Machinery  look  into  In 
some  detail  over  the  future  months. 
In  brief  scope,  I  would  like  to  let  the 
Members  of  the  Congress,  the  bench,  and 
the  bar  know  what  they  are. 

First,  there  Is  an  apparent  need  for 
consolidation  of  the  correctional  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  judicial  system.  At 
present  our  Federal  probation  and  parole 
systems  are  fragmented  in  their  opera- 
tion, without  any  central  direction,  coor- 
dination, or  supervision.  The  various 
probation  officers,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
and  the  Department  of  Justice's  Parole 
Board  perform,  independently,  fimctlons 
that  are  by  nature  vitally  related. 
There  Is  a  good  case,  I  believe,  that  can 
be  made  for  better  coordinating  our  cor- 
rectional services,  but  the  exact  nature 
and  form  that  any  consolidation  should 
take  must  be  explored. 

Next,  there  is  much  uncertainty  con- 
cerning Federal  habeas  corpus  proce- 
dures and  the  statutory  postconviction 
remedy  afforded  by  section  2255  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code.  Then 
there  is  the  matter  of  bail  reform  and  the 
related  problem  of  preventive  detention. 
The  Senate  has  just  passed  the  omnibus 


bail  reform  bill  of  1965,  S.  1357,  which 
is  a  studied  effort  to  meet  the  problems 
posed  by  our  presently  outdated  Fed- 
eral bail  system.  The  related  problem 
of  preventive  detention  is,  Mr.  President, 
a  most  difficult  one.  It  has  become  evi- 
dent that  one  of  the  major  problems  in 
the  war  against  crime  is  that  posed  by 
persons  who,  already  accused  of  one 
crime,  are  free  on  bail  pending  trial.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, such  persons  commit  additional 
offenses  during  the  pretrial  period. 
Whether  anything  can  be  done  in  this 
area  in  light  of  evident  constitutional 
problems  posed  by  the  prospect  of  deten- 
tion before  conviction  is  imclear,  yet  it 
is  imperative  that  we  undertake  a  full- 
scale  study  of  the  problem. 

There  are  many  who  think  that,  if 
preventive  detention  procedures  are  at- 
tended by  adequate  guarantees  of  an 
expedited  trial,  and  if  procedural  due 
process  is  afforded  the  accused  who  is 
"preventively  detained,"  such  an  ap- 
proach can  be  squared  with  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  trial  by  jury  and  the 
presumption  of  innocence.  If  so,  so- 
ciety may  be  spared  much  agony  that 
otherwise  might  occur.  Our  subcommit- 
tee together  with  Senator  Ervin's  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights,  has 
already  announced  hearings  on  the  pre- 
ventive detention  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee  is  also 
aware  that  the  "fair  trial-free  press" 
problem  is  becoming  more  acute  as  every 
year  passes.  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
the  most  recent  of  which  was  Estes  v. 
Texas.  381  U.S.  532  (1965),  decided  only 
last  term,  make  clear  that  the  right  of 
the  Individual  to  a  fair  trial  must  be 
preserved  and  that  some  accommodation 
must  be  reached  between  the  legitimate 
interests  of  the  news  media  and  the  right 
of  a  defendant  to  a  trial  free  from  the 
effect  of  prejudicial  publicity. 

Numerous  problems  surround  the  se- 
lection of  Federal  jury  panels.  There  are 
many  ambiguities  in  the  current  system, 
and  rules  and  procedures  vary  widely 
from  district  to  district.  Increased  su- 
pervision of  the  jury  selection  process 
should  be  exercised  by  the  district  judge, 
and  close  scrutiny  should  be  given  to  this 
process  to  determine  whether  it  provides 
adequate  assurance  that  Federal  juries 
will  be  impartially  and  fairly  selected. 
Without  such  assurance  the  quality  of 
Federal  jiistlce  will  be  less  than  it  must 
be. 

Next,  the  subcommittee  would  like  to 
look  Into  the  present  method  of  choosing 
chief  judges  for  the  circuits  and  districts. 
The  selection  Is  currently  based  solely 
on  seniority,  and  the  chief  judge  auto- 
matically loses  his  position  as  chief  judge 
on  reaching  the  age  of  70  whether  he 
chooses  to  retire  as  judge  or  not.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  since  the  chief  judge 
has  certain  important  administrative 
duties,  the  selection  should  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  merit  and  special  qualifica- 
tions, rather  than  seniority. 

One  of  the  most  important  areas  which 
our  subcommittee  intends  to  study  is  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts,  par- 
ticularly the  jurisdiction  based  upon  di- 
versity of  citizenship.  Federal  courts 
throughout  the  country  have  been  faced 


in  recent  years  with  an  ever-Increasing 
caseload,  and  some  judges  and  lawyers 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  tiie 
only  way  to  accomplish  a  substantial  re- 
duction of  this  tremendous  caseload  is 
to  curtail  or  even  eliminate  the  diver- 
sity jurisdiction.  A  committee  of  the 
American  Law  Institute,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Prof.  Richard  Field  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  has  been  studying 
the  diversity  jurisdiction  problem  for  the 
past  several  years,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  results  of  that  study  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  institute  will 
soon  be  available.  At  that  time,  I  hope 
that  oiu:  subcommittee  will  be  prepared 
to  undertake  the  very  large  task  of  eval- 
uating the  desirability  of  legislation  to 
amend  the  diversity  jurisdiction, 

A  related  problem  is  the  very  heavy 
caseload  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Al- 
though the  Supreme  Court  has  the  power 
to  limit  the  number  of  cases  it  takes  up 
through  the  denial  of  writs  of  certiorari, 
In  some  situations  it  is  faced  with  direct 
appeals  from  decisions  of  the  district 
courts — cases  that,  unlike  the  normal 
case,  do  not  pass  through  an  intermedi- 
ate stage  at  the  level  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  In  one  of  these  areas,  that  of 
antitrust  under  the  Expediting  Act,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  direct  appeal 
be  eliminated  and  that  the  traditional 
role  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  be  rein- 
stated. Our  subconunlttee  will  look  Into 
this  problem. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  also 
hopes  to  give  continuing  attention  to 
proposals  for  changes  in  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  and  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  In  the 
past,  when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  laid  before  the  Con- 
gress proposals  for  changes  In  the  rules, 
these  proposals  have  perhaps  received 
less  attention  from  the  Congress  than 
should  have  been  given.  Since  these 
rules  provide  the  basic  procedural  frame- 
work for  the  administration  of  Federal 
justice,  the  Congress  has  a  responsibility 
to  examine  the  proposed  changes  with 
care  before  permitting  them  to  become 
effective. 

In  recent  weeks,  our  subcommittee  has 
been  involved  in  several  matters  affect- 
ing the  Court  of  Claims.  There  was, 
first,  the  proposal  to  add  two  new  judges 
to  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  to  permit 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  sit  in  panels  as 
well  as  en  banc,  which  our  subcommittee 
reported  favorably  and  which  passed  the 
Senate  last  month. 

Second,  the  subcommittee  has  been 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  the  con- 
gressional reference  cases — private  re- 
lief bills  submitted  to  the  Congress  in- 
volving complicated  questions  of  fact 
which,  in  the  past,  had  been  referred 
to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  advisory 
opinions. 

The  Court  of  Claims  Is  now  unwilling 
to  render  such  advisory  opinions  to  the 
Congress,  being  of  the  opinion  that  this 
function  is  inconsistent  with  the  court's 
status  as  an  article  III  tribunal.  To- 
gether with  Representative  Celler's 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Office  of  Le- 
gal Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  subcommittee  has  been  trying 
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to  work  out  another  method  of  dealing 
with  these  cases.  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  announce  a  workable  solution  in 
the  very  near  future. 

The  boundaries  of  the  several  judicial 
circuits.  Mr.  President,  were  drawn  many 
years  ago.  and  now  the  volume  of  judi- 
cial business  varies  materially  from  cir- 
cuit to  circuit.  Of  course,  additional 
judges  have  been  added  to  particular 
circuits  as  their  caseloads  have  increased. 
But  there  is  some  feeling  that  there  may 
be  a  point  beyond  which  a  circuit  has 
too  many  judges  to  be  manageable,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  geographical  bound- 
aries of  the  circuits  should  be  redrawn 
to  prevent  this  from  happening.  Also, 
there  are  several  circuits  where  the  geo- 
graphical area  encompassed  is  great,  and 
where  the  distances  between  litigant  and 
courthouse  can  be  immense.  The  geo- 
graphical boundaries  of  the  circuits  is  a 
problem  within  the  mandate  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery,  and  I  expect  that  in  the  not 
too  distant  future  we  will  examine  and 
evaluate  the  arguments  for  and  against 
retaining  the  status  quo. 

The  problem  of  pretrial,  prearraign- 
ment  procedures,  which  will  play  an  Im- 
portant part  in  our  study  of  the  U.S. 
commissioner  system,  may  also  be  the 
subject  of  an  independent  inquiry  of  its 
own.  The  proper  way  to  protect  the 
rights  of  suspected  persons,  without  de- 
priving law  enforcement  authorities  of 
adequate  means  of  apprehending  crimi- 
nals, is  a  subject  of  great  controversy 
and  great  Importance. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Federal  courts  is 
at  times  impaired  by  the  fact  that  liti- 
gants are  forced  to  try  their  case  in  a 
district  which  may  not  be  the  most  con- 
venient for  the  parties  and  witnesses.  A 
provision  of  the  Judicial  Code,  section 
1404 (a>  of  title  28,  providing  for  discre- 
tionary transfer  from  one  district  to  an- 
other under  certain  circumstances,  was 
interpreted  rather  narrowly  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  case  of  Hoffman  v. 
Blaski.  363  U.S.  335,  decided  In  1960. 
The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  ju- 
dicial efficiency  would  be  increased  if  this 
provision  for  transfer  were  broadened 
to  cover  a  greater  number  of  cases.  This 
is  an  area  which  I  think  our  subcommit- 
tee might  usefully  explore. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
mention  several  other  problems  with 
which  we  hope  to  deal  at  some  time  in 
the  near  future :  possible  reform  of  pres- 
ent law  prescribing  the  method  of  the 
service  of  process  with  respect  to  actions 
in  Federal  courts;  creation  of  a  special 
aviation  jurisdiction  akin  to  the  pres- 
ent maritime  jurisdiction,  pursuant  to  a 
multilateral  convention  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party:  a  study  of  the 
savings  clause  problem  in  the  admiralty 
jurisdiction — that  Is.  whether  The  Tun- 
gus,  358  U.S.  588  (1959) .  should  be  over- 
ruled by  statute:  criminal  discovery:  the 
problem  of  senior  judges;  additional  staff 
for  courts,  judges,  and  U.S.  attorneys; 
the  problem  of  appellate  review  of  sen- 
tences. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  not  all  of  the 
mar\y  areas  I  have  alluded  to  are  of  equal 
importance,  nor  are  they  In  equal  need 
of  study  and  reform.    Nor  do  I  suggest 


that  this  list  exhausts  the  problems  in 
the  Federal  judicial  system  that  merit 
thorough  scrutiny  by  the  subcommittee. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  discussing 
these  topics  at  perhaps  excessive  length 
for  the  purpose  of  alerting  the  Members 
of  Congress,  the  bench,  and  the  legal 
profession,  to  the  type  of  matter  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in 
Judicial  Machinery  will  be  studying  over 
the  coming  months.  I  want  to  reiterate 
at  this  time  that  we  will  welcome  any 
advice  and  counsel — including  sugges- 
tions for  additional  areas  that  need  at- 
tention— that  we  may  receive  from  our 
colleagues  in  the  Congress,  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  judiciary  and  from 
the  bar  at  large.  I  urge  everyone  who 
is  interested  in  improving  and  maintain- 
ing the  health  of  the  Federal  judicial 
system  to  assist  us  in  this  important 
enterprise. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  listened  to  much 
of  the  Senator's  speech,  and  I  shall  read 
it  in  tomorrow's  Record  with  great  in- 
terest, but  I  wish  to  say  at  this  time  that 
we  are  fortimate  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  as  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee that  will  be  reviewing  the 
whole  subject  of  how  the  judicial  proc- 
ess of  criminal  justice  functions.  We 
are  fortunate  because  of  the  Senator's 
experience  as  a  U.S.  attorney.  We  are 
fortunate  because  of  his  keen  interest  In 
this  subject  and  his  being  a  student  of  it. 
We  are  also  fortunate  that  the  Senator 
has  made  this  one  of  the  major  subjects 
of  his  interest  in  the  Senate. 

I  serve  on  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  and  I  know  of  his  great  inter- 
est in  the  whole  question  of  law  enforce- 
ment problems.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  his  objectives.  The  points 
he  has  made  in  his  speech  which  I  have 
heard  are  deserving  not  only  of  being 
discussed,  but  of  having  a  determination 
by  the  Senate  with  regard  to  a  legisla- 
tive program  as  a  result  of  his  conduct 
of  a  review  of  this  subject. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  join  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  in  commending  the 
Senator  from  Maryland.  Although  I 
have  heard  some  of  the  speech,  I  in- 
tend to  read  the  Senator's  speech  with 
greater  care;  but  I  know  what  he  is 
talking  about.  I  am  in  support  of  his 
chief  objective.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  already  become  an  out- 
standing Member  of  this  body.  His  ac- 
complishments in  many  fields  are  great. 
This  particular  subject  is  illustrative  of 
the  kind  of  work  he  does.  I  compliment 
him. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  their  kind  comments.  I  hope  they 
and  other  Senators  will  lend  assistance 
in  this  effort,  because  we  need  all  the 
help  we  can  get. 


THE  SOVIET  CONSULAR  CONVEN- 
TION,  THE  RUMANIAN  RUBBER 
DEAL.  AND  THE  QUESTION  OP 
EXTREMISM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  session  draws  to  a  close,  there  are 
some  further  observations  that  I  would 
like  to  make  on  the  question  of  the  Soviet 
consular  convention  and  the  question  of 
trade  with  the  satellite  countries. 

I  link  these  two  questions  together 
because  the  charge  has  been  made  by 
some  that  the  John  Birch  Society  and 
other  extremist  groupings  are  somehow 
responsible  both  for  the  mounting  oppo- 
sition within  the  country  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  consular  convention  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  for  the  cancellation  of 
the  Goodyear  Rubber  contract  to  build  a 
synthetic  rubber  plant  for  the  Rumanian 
Communist  government. 

I  feel  that  these  charges  are  most  re- 
grettable because  they  cany  with  them 
the  imescapable  implication  that  in  some 
manner  those  who  oppose  ratification  of 
the  consular  convention  have  been 
reached  or  influenced  by  the  John  Birch- 
ers  or  other  extremists. 

I  assume  that  Congress  has  received  a 
fair  amount  of  mail  opposing  ratification 
of  the  consular  convention  because  my 
own  office  has  received  a  substantial 
amount  of  mail  on  this  subject, 

I  also  assume  that  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety has  had  something  to  do  with  these 
communications  because  the  society  has 
been  urging  its  adherents  to  write  and 
has  been  putting  out  some  rather  fancy 
claims  about  the  number  of  letters  they 
have  written. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  welcomes 
mail  from  his  constituents  because  it 
helps  him  to  make  up  his  mind  on  im- 
portant issues.  But  it  is  not  very  difficult 
to  detect  an  organized  letter  writing 
campaign.  This  is  a  knack,  indeed, 
which  most  Members  develop  during 
their  fresiunan  year  in  Congress.  I  am 
therefore  convinced  that  every  Member 
of  the  Senate,  whether  he  supported  or 
opposed  the  consular  convention,  was 
aware  of  the  origin  of  the  John  Birch 
campaign  and  did  not  attach  much 
weight  to  these  many  identically  worded 
or  similarly  worded  communications. 

Despite  the  inflated  estimates  put  out 
by  the  John  Birch  Society  about  their 
ability  to  influence  Congress.  I  am  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  John  Birch  Society 
has  about  as  much  Influence  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress  as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  I  may  continue  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  a  per- 
sonal note,  I  might  again  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  John  Birch  Society  in 
a  recent  bulletin  assailed  me  as — and  I 
quote  their  words  directly — "By  far  the 
most  persistent,  continuous,  aggressive, 
and  damaging,  enemy  the  society  has 
had  in  the  U.S.  Senate." 

THE    REASONS    AGAINST    THE    CONSTTLAB 
CONVENTION 

I  opposed  the  consular  convention  not 
so  much  because  of  any  mail  I  may  have 
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received  urging  my  opposition,  but  for 
the  simple  reason  that  I  considered  the 
convention  morally  wrong,  politically 
mistaken,  and  potentially  disastrovis  in 
its  consequences. 

To  the  argument  that  the  convention 
was  not  very  different  from  the  consular 
conventions  we  had  concluded  with 
other  countries,  I  replied  that  the  other 
countries  with  whom  we  have  such  con- 
ventions are  not  committed  to  our  de- 
struction and  are  not  engaged  in  world- 
wide subversive  activities  against  the  free 
world. 

To  the  argument  that  the  convention 
would  improve  communications  between 
our  two  countries,  I  replied  that  it  would 
do  no  such  thing,  because  it  is  not  the 
business  of  consulates  to  communicate 
or  to  negotiate. 

And  to  those  who  argued  that  such  an 
exchange  of  consulates  would  further  the 
process  of  mutual  understanding,  I  re- 
plied that  the  establishment  of  a  series 
of  Soviet  consulates  on  American  soil 
would  inevitably  fan  American  suspicion 
because  of  the  incurable  addiction  of  So- 
viet diplomats  for  espionage. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  security  of  our  country 
stands  or  falls  on  the  establishment  of  a 
few  Soviet  consulates  in  our  major  cities. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Soviets  would 
use  these  consulates  primarily  for  pur- 
poses of  espionage. 

But  the  evidence  indicates  that  the 
espionage  apparatus  already  maintained 
by  the  Soviets  in  this  country  is  the  most 
massive  ever  maintained  by  one  country 
in  the  territory  of  another. 

I.  therefore,  doubt  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  few  consulates  would  enhance 
the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  Soviet 
espionage  apparatus  by  a  factor  of  more 
than  5  or  10  percent. 

The  threat  posed  to  our  own  security 
by  the  establishment  of  a  few  Soviet  con- 
sulates would  be  of  limited  and  manage- 
able propositions.  But  it  would  pose  a 
threat  of  a  far  greater  magnitude  to  the 
security  of  the  Americas. 

So  far,  the  countries  of  Latin  America, 
while  recognizing  the  Soviet  Union,  do 
not  have  consular  conventions  with  it. 

The  acceptance  of  Soviet  consulates  in 
our  own  country  would,  I  am  convinced, 
inevitably  lead  to  a  proliferation  of  So- 
viet consulates  throughout  the  troubled 
countries  of  Latin  America.  In  these 
countries,  the  chief  functions  of  the 
Conununist  diplomatic  establishments  Is 
not  espionage;  it  is,  as  more  than  one 
Latin  American  government  has  dis- 
covered, the  direct  support  of  subversion. 

Given  the  increasingly  precarious 
political  situation  throughout  the  Amer- 
icas, we  must  shun  like  the  plague  any 
diplomatic  innovation  which  will  enhance 
the  Communist  capability  for  subversion. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  am  convinced 
that  we  need  Soviet  consulates  in  this 
hemisphere  approximately  as  much  as 
we  need  a  hole  in  the  head. 

It  troubles  me  to  have  to  oppose  the 
administration  on  the  ratification  of  an 
agreement  which  it  has  negotiated. 

But  conscience  demands  that  I  take  a 
stand  against  a  measure  which,  I  am 
convinced,  can  produce  no  conceivable 
good,  but  will  instead  spawn  a  host  of 
evil  consequences. 


In  a  statement  on  the  floor  last  week, 
I  pointed  out  that,  in  the  heat  of  debate, 
all  of  us  are  prone  to  make  exaggerated 
statements  which  we  later  regret. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  in  the  con- 
tinuing debate  on  the  consular  conven- 
tion, we  will  be  able  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter on  its  merits  and  to  avoid  charges 
of  proconununism  on  the  one  side  and 
of  "John  Birch  influence"  on  the  other 
side. 

There  has  already  been  far  too  much 
of  this. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  TRADE  WITH  COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES 

The  press  of  Tuesday,  October  12,  re- 
ported that  six  major  U.S.  cigarette  man- 
ufacturers have  defied  threats  of  a  con- 
siuners'  boycott  aimed  at  ending  their 
imports  of  tobacco  from  Communist 
Yugoslavia.  It  also  reported  that  the 
cigarette  firms  have  received  letters  from 
the  administration  warning  that  yielding 
to  pressure  groups  that  threaten  eco- 
nomic reprisals  for  carrying  out  lawful 
trade  "is  to  encourage  capricious  inter- 
ference with  the  vital  processes  of  our 
constitutional  government." 

Now,  there  are  three  basic  positions  on 
trade  with  Communist  countries. 

There  are  those  who  believe  In  un- 
limited trade. 

There  are  those  who  believe  in  no 
trade  at  all. 

And  there  is  an  in-between  category 
which  is  not  opposed  to  all  trade  but 
which  holds  that  major  concessions  on 
trade,  especially  in  the  sphere  of  heavy 
industrial  or  strategic  goods,  should  be 
accompanied  by  political  concessions 
from  the  other  side. 

I  have  always  considered  myself  a 
member  of  this  third  category.  I  have  no 
serious  objection  to  the  purchase  of 
tobacco  or  furs  or  other  such  corrunod- 
ities  from  the  Communist  countries,  nor 
do  I  seriously  object  to  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain consumer  goods  to  them.  But  when 
it  comes  to  selling  them  heavy  indus- 
trial equipment  or  entire  factories  or  to 
selling  them  massive  quantities  of  wheat 
with  which  to  offset  their  grave  food 
deficiency,  I  think  it  Is  the  height  of 
folly,  as  I  have  said  on  many  previous 
occasions,  not  to  exact  certain  elementary 
political  concessions  in  return  for  the 
favor  we  are  doing  them. 

But  however  we  may  feel  about  trade 
with  the  Communist  countries,  I  do 
not  think  that  we  can  properly  take  the 
stand  that  citizens  groups  should  be  dis- 
couraged from  expressing  their  viewpoint 
if  it  conflicts  with  Administration  policy 
or  that  citizens  are  not  within  their 
rights  when  they  organize  to  boycott 
goods  coming  from  certain  countries. 

I  recall  that  in  the  thirties  there  was 
no  national  prohibition  on  trade  with 
Nazi  Germany.  But  there  was  a  very 
active  and  very  successful  citizens'  move- 
ment to  boycott  Nazi  Germany,  which 
operated  with  complete  toleration.  Of 
this  movement,  I  might  say  incidentally, 
I  counted  myself  a  supporter. 

THE   RUMANIAN   RUBBER   DEAL 

In  his  statement  on  July  25,  1965,  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee sharply  criticized  the  Goodyear 


Rubber  Co.  for  refusing  to  build  a  sjm- 
thetic  rubber  plant  for  the  Rumanian 
Communist  government. 

He  rebuked  the  Firestone  Rubber  Co. 
for  consenting  to  build  the  plant  and  then 
reversing  its  decision  because  of  an  ad- 
verse public  opinion  reaction.  And  he 
described  the  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom,  the  organization  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  publicizing  the  rubber  deal, 
as  an  "extremist,"  vigilante  group. 

The  question  raised  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  in  this  case  involved 
more  than  a  determination  of  the 
propriety  of  decisions  taken  by  two 
American  business  flrms. 

I  hope  that  I  have  misread  the  Sena- 
tor's intent,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  his 
remarks  carried  the  strong  inference  that 
the  question  of  developing  trade  with  the 
Commvmist-ruled  states  of  Etirope  is  no 
longer  open  to  controversy. 

Actually,  as  the  President's  Special 
Committee  on  U.S.  Trade  Relations  With 
East  European  Countries  pointed  out 
in  sumarizing  the  case  for  and  against 
such  an  expansion,  "there  are  persuasive 
elements"  in  the  arguments  on  each  side. 

"No  one  policy  is  wholly  right  or  wholly 
wrong,"  said  the  committee,  "and  any 
course  chosen  has  its  own  risks." 

And  just  as  it  would  be  wrong  to  take 
the  stand  that  all  those  who  favor  in- 
creased trade  with  the  Communist  coim- 
tries  are  pro-Commiuiist  or  "soft  on 
communism,"  it  is  completely  contrary 
to  the  facts  to  suggest  that  those  who 
oppose  such  expansion  are  rightwing 
extremists  whose  activities  merit  inves- 
tigation. 

Even  within  the  liberal  political  com- 
munity there  are  sharply  divergent  views 
on  the  advisability  of  increased  East- 
West  trade. 

The  executive  coimcil  of  the  AFL-CIO 
has  come  out  strongly  against  expanded 
trade  with  the  Communist  countries. 

In  addition,  liberal  scholars  of  national 
reputation,  like  Dr.  Hans  Morgenthau 
and  Dr.  Zbigniew  Brzeszinski,  have  taken 
the  stand  that  any  expansion  of  East- 
West  trade  should  be  made  conditional 
on  political  concessions  from  the  Com- 
munist side. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  myself,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  have  all  warned 
against  an  unconditional  expansion  of 
East-West  trade. 

The  President's  special  committee 
made  this  point: 

The  committee  does  not  believe  that  many 
U.S.  firms  would  be  Interested  In  selling  their 
most  advanced  technology.  They  bargain 
hard  for  satisfactory  terms  for  such  technol- 
ogy as  they  are  willing  to  sell.  These  prac- 
tices would  hold  all  the  more  for  trade  with 
Communist  countries. 

Fvuther  on  the  report  pointed  out 
that: 

The  President  should  use  his  authority  to 
permit  the  sale  of  nonstrateglc  technology 
In  support  of  U.S.  trade  negotiations  with  In- 
dividual Communist  countries.  The  deci- 
sion to  permit  the  sale  is  a  Government  deci- 
sion to  be  made  on  foreign  policy  grounds. 
The  decision  to  sell  and  the  terms  of  sale  of 
such  machinery  and  equipment  should  be 
left  to  the  individual  U.S.  business  flrms. 
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This  view  is  restated  in  recommenda- 
tion 12  of  the  committee: 

Trade  with  Communist  countries  should 
not  be  subsidized,  nor  should  it  receive  oflfl- 
clal  encouragement.  The  U.S.  Government 
should  decide  the  permitted  scope  of  the 
trade  in  terms  of  security  considerations. 
Within  these  limits,  the  amount  of  trade 
that  takes  place  should  be  left  to  the  U.S. 
business  and  the  U.S.  consumer  to  decide. 

These  views  were  agreed  upon  and  re- 
leased last  May  by  the  very  distinguished 
j)anel  of  business  and  community  leaders 
who  make  up  the  Special  Committee,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  J.  Irwin  Miller. 
Mr.  Euguene  R.  Black  and  Mr.  Crawford 
H.  Greenewalt  were  among  its  members. 

Judged  in  the  light  of  these  wise 
ground  rules,  the  actions  of  both  the 
Goodyear  Co.  and  the  Firestone  Co.  in 
refusing  to  sell  a  synthetic  rubber  plant 
to  Rumania  was  unchallengeably  proper. 

The  case  against  the  unconditional 
expansion  of  East-West  trade  was  clearly 
stated  in  the  March  1.  1965,  statement 
of  the  AFLr-CIO  executive  council.  Let 
me  quote  what  they  said : 

1.  The  Communist  governments  are  seek- 
ing expanded  trade  with  and  long-term  cred- 
its from  Western  democracies  In  order  to 
overcome  their  economic  plight. 

2.  The  record  shows  that,  in  seeking  ex- 
panded economic  relations  with  the  West, 
Communist  governments  have  been  moti- 
vated primarily  by  a  desire  to  strengthen 
their  economic  system  and  totalitarian  rule 
rather  than  by  serious  concern  for  speeding 
the  Improvement  of  the  living  conditions  of 
the  p>eople. 

3.  There  Is  no  reason  for  American  busi- 
nessmen to  Join  in  a  mad  scramble  for  trade 
with  Communist  coimtries. 

4.  There  is  no  foundation  to  the  myth  that 
the  expansion  of  Western  trade  will  promote 
the  liberalization  of  any  Communist  govern- 
ment or  encoTjrage  the  separation  of  the 
satellites  from  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  real  problem  in  expanding  East- 
West  trade  is  not  that  of  the  normal  ex- 
change of  goods. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  the  President's 
Special  Committee : 

Foreign  exchange  rather  than  present  U.S. 
export  controls,  is  the  major  limitation  on 
the  potential  for  this  trade. 

According  to  the  Special  Committee, 
the  Eastern  European  regimes  saw  in 
trade  with  the  West  a  means  of  hasten- 
ing economic  growth  and  meeting 
planned  goals.  They  were  interested 
mostly  in  advanced  technology. 

At  this  time  and  over  the  near  future, 
these  countries  are  unlikely  to  increase 
substantially  their  sales  in  the  United 
States  or  their  convertible  foreign  ex- 
change holdings  earned  from  trading 
with  Western  Europe. 

The  President's  Special  Committee  said 
that  it  is  up  to  the  Communist  regimes 
to  create  conditions  which  would  make 
possible  serious  long-term  growth  in 
United  States-Eastern  Europe  trade. 

Let  me  quote  again  from  their  re- 
port: 

They  would  have  to  be  prepared  to  invest 
in  new  exp>ort  Industries,  to  learn  new  mar- 
keting methods,  to  build  dealer  and  service 
organizations  abroad,  and  to  develop  rela- 
tions of  confidence  with  VS.  business  firms. 
Such  positive  actions  move  a  country  to 
participate  In  the  world  economy  and  to 
abide    by   generally   accepted   International 


practices.  They  are  intimately  related  to 
a  nation's  world  outlook  and  are  evolution- 
ary In  natiire. 

THE  SrrUATION  IN  BUMANIA 

The  real  question  to  be  asked  is 
whether  the  several  ostensible  gestures  of 
independence  on  the  part  of  the  Ruma- 
nian regime  are  secondary  phenomena 
or  whether  they  have  basic  significance, 
whether  they  are  stratagems  intended  to 
encourage  Western  trade  and  Western 
credits,  or  whether  they  are  true  indi- 
cations of  a  resolve  to  participate  in  the 
world  of  commerce,  and,  in  the  words 
of  the  Miller  committee,  to  display  an 
intensified  concern  "with  internal  stand- 
ards of  living,  rather  than  with  external 
adventures." 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  com- 
mentators who  are  convinced  that  Ru- 
mania has  moved  very  far  along  the  road 
to  independence  from  Soviet  control. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
expert  observers  on  Eastern  Europe  who 
question  the  validity  of  certain  actions 
that  have  been  construed  as  manifesta- 
tions of  independence. 

In  addition,  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment itself  has,  in  recent  months,  taken 
a  number  of  actions  which  hardly  square 
with  the  .thesis  that  Rumanian  com- 
munism is  developing  into  a  special  breed 
that  should  not  be  identified  with  Soviet 
communism. 

Let  me  set  forth  here  certain  facts 
about  Rumanian  communism  and  the 
Rumanian  Communist  government 
which,  in  my  opinion,  deserve  more  seri- 
ous consideration  than  they  have  been 
given  in  determining  our  policy  toward 
Rumania. 

First.  On  July  19,  1965,  at  the  Fourth 
Communist  Party  Congress,  Nicolae 
Ceansescu,  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Rumanian  Communist  Party  "spent  al- 
most 3  minutes  denouncing  imperial- 
ist aggression  in  Vietnam"  according  to 
a  report  of  David  Binder,  in  the  New 
York  Times  for  July  21, 1965. 

Next  day,  said  Mr.  Binder,  the  head  of 
state,  State  Council  President  Chivu 
Stoica,  "inserted  a  vitriolic  attack  on 
the  U.S.  Vietnam  policy  into  a  discourse 
on  electric  power  development.  His  im- 
plication was  that  an  increase  In  Ru- 
manian power  production  would  hearten 
the  anti-imperialist  forces." 

There  is  also  the  fact,  recently  con- 
firmed by  the  New  York  Times,  that, 
ever  since  the  suppression  of  the  Greek- 
Communist  insurrection,  the  Greek 
Communist  Party  has  continud  its  sub- 
versive operations  directed  by  headquar- 
ters in  Rumanian  territory,  and  sup- 
ported by  Communist  broadcasts  in  the 
Greek  language  also  originating  in  Ru- 
manian territory.  In  a  very  direct  sense, 
therefore,  the  Communist  government 
of  Rumania  bears  a  heavy  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  recent  disorders  that 
have  been  plaguing  Greece. 

At  the  same  congress  the  previous  de- 
cision to  send  material  help  to  North 
Vietnam  was  reafiBrmed. 

Second.  While  Czechoslovakia  and 
Bulgaria  are  experimenting  with  less 
rigid  planning  methods  and  Poland  and 
Hungary  are  actively  studying  similar 
changes,  Nicolae  Ceansescu,  the  Ruma- 
nian Communist  leader,   defiantly  an- 


nounced that  decentralization  of  State 
authority  "was  not  Rumania's  way  of 
doing  things." 

Third.  The  economic  policy  of  the  Ru- 
manian Communist  Party  remains  faith- 
ful to  its  Stalinist  prototype.  The  stress 
is  still  on  "a  system  geared  more  for  mil- 
itary power  than  for  human  welfare"— 
report  by  the  President's  special  com- 
mittee. 

Fourth.  Agricultural  collectivization 
was  completed  over  the  past  3  years 
against  Moscow's  advice.  Even  within 
the  so-called  socialized  sector  of  agri- 
culture, which  constitutes  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  land,  the  State  fanns  get 
40  percent  of  the  investment  funds  al- 
though they  hold  only  15  percent  of  the 
land. 

The  individual  lot  which  the  peasant 
is  permitted  to  till  is  barely  one-half 
acre — the  smallest  in  any  European 
Communist  country.  On  this  the  peas- 
ant manages  to  produce  one-third  of  the 
national  vegetable  output,  close  to  50 
percent  of  beef,  pork,  and  dairy  products, 
and  80  percent  of  the  poultry  and  eggs. 

The  peasants  make  up  71.7  percent  of 
the  population  but  get  only  28.3  percent 
of  the  national  revenue. 

Fifth.  The  average  salary  of  the  indus- 
trial worker  is  $63  per  month.  Of  this, 
close  to  70  percent  goes  for  food.  It  takes 
a  skilled  worker  1  week  of  work  to  earn 
the  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes  and  10  hours 
to  pay  for  a  pound  of  meat. 

Sixth.  It  is  noteworthy  that  even  in 
the  1956-58  period,  when  in  response  to 
the  Hungarian  revolution,  the  stress  was 
temporarily  transferred  in  all  Eastern 
European  countries  to  the  output  of  con- 
sumer goods.  Rumania  did  not  follow 
suit. 

Seventh.  Much  has  been  said  about 
the  Western  orientation  of  Rumanian 
foreign  trade.  The  years  since  1959  have 
witnessed  a  substantial  growth  in  trade 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  East- 
ern European  satellites  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Western  nations  on  the  other 
hand. 

In  the  case  of  Rumania,  Western  Eu- 
ropean credits  have  made  a  marked  con- 
tribution to  the  overall  expansion  of 
trade  with  the  West.  For  example,  Ru- 
manian imports  in  1961  and  1962,  ex- 
ceeded exports  by  $106.6  million.  The 
Indications  are  that  the  bulk  of  this  was 
made  up  of  Western  credits. 

Eighth.  Soviet  economic  exploitation 
through  overcharged  Soviet  exports  and 
underpriced  imports  from  the  captive 
area  seems  to  continue  unabated.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  in  1962  Rumania 
lost  $161.8  million  in  this  way,  and  the 
figure  for  1963,  the  last  year  for  which 
oflflcial  Soviet  foreign  trade  statistics  are 
available,  is  slightly  higher. 

As  long  as  this  form  of  exploitation 
continues — and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  practice  has  been  discontinued — 
credits  to  Rumania  indirectly  subsidize 
the  Soviet  Union. 

These  are  but  a  few  facts  in  support 
of  the  contention  that  a  policy  of  im- 
conditional  Western  credits — short-  or 
long-term — would  enable  the  European 
Communist  governments  to  forego  those 
reforms  in  the  structure  and  operation 
of  their  economy  which  are  called  for 
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if  they  are  to  overcome  the  serious  prob- 
lems they  are  now  confronted  with. 

Left  to  their  own  devices  these  regimes 
would  be  compelled  by  necessity  to  drop 
some  of  their  politically  motivated  eco- 
nomic policies,  such  as  collectivization 
of  agriculture  or  rigid  and  centralized 
planning  in  industry. 

This  would  result  not  only  in  more  at- 
tention to  the  people's  welfare  but  also 
in  a  dispersal  of  power. 

This  would  be  a  salutary  political  de- 
velopment because  a  government  which 
is  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  and  whose  powers  are  less  con- 
centrated is,  to  that  degree,  less  prone 
to  engage  in  subversive  or  aggressive  ad- 
ventures in  its  foreign  policies. 

I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  set  forth 
the  facts  in  some  detail  because  I  thirik 
that  the  facts  are  suflBcient  to  make  it 
possible  for  completely  reasonable  citi- 
zens to  take  a  stand  against  the  proposed 
sale  of  a  synthetic  rubber  plant  to  the 
Rumanian  Government  and  against 
other  similar  measures  which  would 
serve  to  enhance  the  overall  industrial 
capacity  of  the  Communist  bloc. 

I  have  many  differences  on  questions 
of  domestic  policy  with  the  Young  Amer- 
icans for  Freedom.  But  they  were  act- 
ing completely  within  their  rights  as 
citizens  in  opposing  the  Firestone  rub- 
ber deal  and  in  bringing  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  Firestone  Co.  in  support  of 
their  views. 

We  have  accorded  every  freedom  of 
action  to  critics  of  our  Vietnam  policy, 
because  this  is  the  American  tradition. 

It  is  my  hope  that  those  who  may  dis- 
agree with  the  administration  in  other 
areas  will  not,  in  future,  be  denigrated 
as  vigilantes,  but  will  instead  be  granted 
the  same  freedom  of  criticism  and  the 
same  liberty  of  action  that  we  grant  the 
critics  of  administration  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. 

THE    ANTI-VIETNAM    PROTEST 
MOVEMENT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  sent 
to  the  ofiBces  of  every  Senator  a  copy  of 
a  study  entitled  "The  Anti-Vietnam 
Agitation  and  the  Teach-in  Movement." 
This  study  was  prepared,  at  my  request, 
by  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Security. 

The  study  points  out  that: 

The  great  majority  of  those  who  have 
participated  In  anti-Vietnam  demonstrations 
and  in  teach-ins  are  loyal  Americans  who  dif- 
fer with  administration  policy  In  Vietnam  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  ranging  from  purely 
strategic  considerations  to  pacifism. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  study  points 
to  the  conclusion  that: 

The  control  of  the  anti-Vietnam  movement 
has  clearly  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
moderate  elements  who  may  have  controlled 
it  at  one  time.  Into  the  hands  of  Communists 
and  extremist  elements  who  are  openly  sym- 
pathetic to  the  Vietcong  and  openly  hostile 
to  the  United  States,  and  who  call  for  mas- 
sive civil  disobedience,  Including  the  burn- 
ing of  draft  cards  and  the  stopping  of  troop 
trains.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  na- 
tional Vietnam  protest  movement  scheduled 
for  October  15-16. 

I  have  been  asked  what  evidence  there 
is  that  the  anti-Vietnam  agitation  and 
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the  teach-in  movement  have  been  in- 
filtrated and  are  being  manipulated  by 
the  Communists.  There  are  a  number  of 
facts,  all  of  them  contained  in  the  study, 
which,  taken  together,  would,  I  believe, 
convince  any  reasonable  person  that  this 
Is  so. 

The  mere  fact  that  these  demonstra- 
tions are  being  organized  on  a  worldwide 
basis  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  complete  give- 
away. Pacifists  and  liberals  do  not  main- 
tain a  worldwide  apparatus.  Only  the 
Communists  have  a  worldwide  apparatus 
capable  of  inspiring  or  contriving  simul- 
taneous demonstrations  in  many  coun- 
tries. 

Second,  there  is  the  fact  that  confi- 
dential American  Communist  Party  di- 
rectives to  their  members,  which  are  re- 
produced in  our  study,  instruct  them 
to  get  into  the  movement  and  even 
target  the  organizations  to  be  infil- 
trated. 

Third,  there  is  the  fact  that  Moscow 
broadcasts  have  openly  boasted  that  the 
Communists  in  every  country  are  march- 
ing in  the  forefront  of  the  anti-Vietnam 
protest  movement. 

Fourth,  there  is  the  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  longtime  Communists  have 
played  and  are  playing  a  prominent  role 
in  the  work  of  organizing  these  protest 
demonstrations. 

The  Communists  are  smart  enough  to 
have  respected  citizens  heading  up  move- 
ments they  support  and  appearing  on 
their  platform.  But  if  you  look  closely, 
the  hands  of  the  real  organizers  become 
apparent. 

For  example.  In  May  1960,  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Pol- 
icy organized  a  mass  rally  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  The  members  of  this 
committee  are  all  eminently  respectable 
citizens.  So  were  the  speakers  at  the 
mass  rally.  But  it  tvimed  out  that  the 
actual  organizer  of  this  rally  was  one, 
Henry  Abrams,  a  veteran  member  of  the 
Communist  Party.  The  same  Henry 
Abrams.  I  note,  is  listed  as  the  No.  l 
staff  member  in  charge  of  organizing  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Vietnam  Peace  Parade 
tomorrow.  I  have  here  an  ad  from  the 
Trotskyite  Communist  newspaper,  the 
Militant,  in  which  Abrams'  name  is 
listed,  and  which  appeals  to  all  Trot- 
skyites  and  radicals  to  turn  out. 

The  subcommittee  study  at  many 
points  identifies  known  Communist  par- 
ticipants and  people  with  long  and  per- 
sistent records  of  association  with 
Communist-front  causes,  who  are  play- 
ing a  prominent  role  in  the  present  anti- 
Vietnam  agitation. 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
find  the  time  to  study  this  publication, 
because  I  believe  it  will  give  them  a  new 
insight  into  what  is  taking  place  this 
weekend  in  some  80  cities  around  fhe 
country. 

PAGEANT  MAGAZINE  CALLS  FOR 
COLD  WAR  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
In  the  November  issue  of  Pageant  mag- 
azine, on  pages  4  and  5,  Gerald  A.  Bartell, 
publisher  of  Pageant  magazine  has  writ- 
ten a  "letter  from  the  publisher,"  to 
which  he  calls  for  tocreased  considera- 


tion of   the  futures  of  our  cold  war 

veterans. 

Under  the  title  of  this  editorial  "So 
That  These  Brave  Men  WiU  Not  Have 
Fought  In  Vain,"  the  editor  truly  says 
with  reference  to  the  cold  war  GI  bill : 

It  is  not  charity;  It  Is  morality.  It  is  good 
sense  economically  and  socially.  It  proved 
its  value  In  two  postwar  periods.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  national  counterpoints  In  the  re- 
curring madness  of  war. 

In  this  article,  he  states  that  it  is 
essential  that  we  support  the  cold  war 
GI  bill  (S.  9)  as  weU  as  other  legislation 
for  these  veterans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire editorial  entitled  "So  That  These 
Brave  Men  Will  Not  Have  Fought  In 
Vain,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

So  That  These  Brave  Men  Wni  Not  Havb 
Fought  in  Vain 

Amid  the  unceasing  ideological  soul 
searching  that  oiu-  Vietnam  Intervention  has 
occasioned,  we  request  a  moment  to  plead  for 
the  GI. 

We  are  sending  him,  in  Increasing  num- 
bers, to  dismal  duty.  Surely  a  Saturday 
night  in  Saigon  can  be  a  world  of  excitement 
to  a  callow  20-year-oId  soldier — if  he  spends 
it  on  a  date  with  a  sloe-eyed  oriental  girl. 
The  landscapes  of  southeast  Asia  and  the 
seascapes  of  the  South  China  Sea  must  be  of 
absorbing  Interest  to  almost  any  young 
American  male,  and  educational  Indeed.  Be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple ofifers  a  matvu-ing  experience. 

But  our  fighting  men  are  not  sent  to  Viet- 
nam for  such  worthwhile  adventures.  They 
know  why  they  go  and  what  may  be  expected 
of  them.  So  do  we.  And  it  Is  time  to  look  to 
the  welfare  of  the  GI  upon  whom  we  Impose 
a  heavy  burden.  I  suggest  that  he  deserves 
some  of  the  Great  Society  treatment  to  which 
we  have  properly  dedicated  ourselves. 

We  therefore  direct  the  attention  of  oxir 
citizens  and  lawmakers  to  the  need  for  new 
legislative  action  that  will  give  our  service- 
men overseas  In  that  unfortunate  land  of 
slaughter,  squalor,  and  misery — in  a  meager 
quid  pro  quo  for  their  contribution  to  what 
is  announced  as  our  national  purpose — the 
benefits  accorded  veterans  of  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict. 

As  this  issue  of  Pageant  was  going  to  press, 
Senator  Heeman  E.  Talmadge,  Democrat,  of 
Georgia,  introduced  a  bill  (S.  2127)  that  of- 
fers a  free  $10,000  GI  Insurance  policy  to  each 
combat  area  fighting  man.  At  a  1-day  hear- 
ing before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
the  bill  was  approved  for  consideration  of 
the  full  Senate. 

If,  by  the  time  this  letter  Is  In  print,  S. 
2127  Is  not  a  law.  It  Is  because  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  refuses  to  go 
along  with  what  it  regards  as  a  superficial, 
patchwork  approach  to  a  problem  that  de- 
mands a  complete  program,  of  which  GI  in- 
surance Is  only  one  component. 

Certainly  a  form  of  the  Talmadge  bill, 
which  provides  an  equivalent  of  national 
service  life  Insurance,  is  essential.  But  we 
must  also  undertake  such  programs  as  a 
generous  musterlng-out  allowance  to  assist 
In  the  adjustment  from  military  to  civilian 
life,  college  or  training  school  education 
underwritten  by  the  Government,  and  low- 
interest  loans. 

If  you  are  startled  that  our  men  In  Viet- 
nam are  not  covered  by  these  basic  benefits, 
you  may  be  subject  to  a  brace  of  surprises 
arising  from  the  ticklish  technical  position 
of  this  war.  Officially,  the  confilct  In  Viet- 
nam Is  not  regrarded  as  an  American  war. 
Our  troope  are  engaged  in  a  massive  awlat 
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to  the  South  Vietnamese.  Korea,  you  may 
recall,  was  designated  by  President  Harry 
Truman  as  a  police  action.  But  even  with- 
out the  legalities,  the  men  Involved  in  that 
encounter  were  given  essentially  the  same 
benefits  as  participants  in  World  War  n. 

We  are  told  that  any  special  consideration 
granted  servicemen  stationed  In  Vietnam 
must  then  be  granted  to  all  others  on  cold 
war  duty.  But  must  this  be  so?  The  Presi- 
dent has  the  power  to  declare  a  state  of  na- 
tional emergency  when  flood,  flre,  or  other 
disaster  overtakes  &n  area.  In  like  manner 
he  Is  able  to  declare  a  state  of  emergency 
upon  serious  threat  to  national  security. 
This  declaration  should  be  sufficient.  If  spe- 
cifically spelled  out,  to  engender  wartime 
welfare  benefits  to  troops  engaged  in  the  des- 
ignated action.  To  help  ova  GI's  now,  such  a 
Presidential  proclamation  should  be  made 
immediately. 

It  Is  also  essential  that  we  support  long- 
range  legislation  proposed  by  Senator  Ralph 
W.  Yarborotjch,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  author 
of  the  cold-war  OI  bill  for  which  he  has 
fought  for  6  years.  Senator  Yarbobouoh 
i^  Incensed  at  the  unfairness  of  penalizing 
those  engaged  In  military  service.  He  told 
Pageant  that  "only  40  percent  of  draft-eligi- 
ble men  ever  serve  In  unlfbrm,  and  we  need 
to  put  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
60  percent  whose  opportunity  to  further 
their  education  and  careers  are  not  Inter- 
rupted by  military  duty." 

Perhaps  the  most  terrifying  thought  a 
soldier  experiences  is  that  of  uncertainty, 
the  unknown.  He's  not  usually  afraid  of 
being  shot  at,  for  it's  always  someone  else 
who  is  killed.  But  he  does  fear  the  un- 
known.    We  all  do. 

•  An  orderly  procedure  of  assists  and  en- 
couragements to  the  soldiers  who  must  do 
the  Government's  most  hazardous  work  Is 
important  and  appreciated.  It  tends  to  lift 
morale. 

It  Is  not  charity;  it  Is  morality.  It  is  good 
sense  economically  and  socially.  It  proved 
its  value  In  two  postwar  periods.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  rational  counterpoints  in  the 
recurring  madness  of  war. 

Gerald  A.  Bartell. 


TEXAS  AND  PERU:  AN  ALLIANCE 
THAT  HAS  PROGRESSED 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President: 
Last  night  I  was  privileged  to  attend  a 
reception  at  the  Peruvian  Embassy 
hosted  by  the  charming  Ambassador  and 
Mrs.  Celso  Pastor,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  a  National  Gallery  exhibition 
of  a  fabulous  treasure  of  Peruvian  gold. 
Some  of  these  articles  are  several  thou- 
sand years  old.  some  being  the  product  of 
craftsmen  of  former  peoples  of  Peru  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ. 

Many  of  these  treasures  have  never 
been  outside  Peru  before,  and  this  out- 
standing exhibit  projects  the  friendly  re- 
lations which  have  existed  between  the 
United  States  and  Peru. 

I  am  especially  interested  in  this  ex- 
hibit, because  Texas  and  Peru  are  ofiBcial 
partners  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and 
during  our  brief  time  as  partners,  many 
projects  have  been  undertaken  and  suc- 
cessfully completed. 

One  example  of  what  was  done  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Dallas  Morning  News  of 
July  31.  1965,  under  the  title  "One 
Hundred  and  Ninety-seven  Dollars  Ad- 
mits Village  to  20th  Century,"  which  out- 
lines how  Texans  sent  road  equipment  to 
Peru  and  with  that  equipment  the  vil- 
lage of  Navan  built  a  road  which  gave 
access  to  the  20th  century  and  communi- 
cation with  the  outside  world. 


There  was  an  article  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  October  3,  1965,  describing 
the  wonderful  cultural  exhibit  from  Peru 
on  display  at  the  National  Gallery  in 
Washington,  a  treasury  of  gold  orna- 
ments, gold  jewelry,  gold  plates,  gold  gob- 
lets, and  gold  chalices,  and  many  other 
gold  things  going  back  thousands  of 
years,  and  also  this  photographic  exhibit. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  Peru  In 
1962.  Its  ancient  history  and  great  cul- 
ture makes  it  an  honored  leader  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

To  illustrate  the  success  of  the  Texas- 
Peru  Alliance  of  Progress,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  from  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  of  July  31,  1965, 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record, 
along  with  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  October  3,  1965,  describing 
the  wonderful  cultural  exhibit  from  Peru 
on  display  at  the  National  Gallery  In 
Washington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News, 
July  31, 1965] 

Saturday  Showcase — $197  ADiirrs  Village  to 
20th  Century 

_  (By  Carlos  Conde) 

liiMA,  Peru. — For  more  than  200  years  the 
malnstreani  of  life  bypassed  the  people  who 
lived  in  the  mountain  village  of  Navan. 
There  was  no  road  from  their  town  to  the 
main  highway.  It  was  only  6  miles  dis- 
tant, but  to  them  it  might  as  well  have 
been  a  world  away. 

The  only  way  to  get  down  the  mountain 
was  a  steep  rocky  mule  path  that  was  im- 
passable at  certain  times  of  the  year.  Many 
lived  and  died  in  Navan  without  ever  leaving 
it.  They  wove  their  own  clothes  and  grew 
their  own  food.  Only  two  people  in  the  vU- 
lage  could  read  and  write. 

Finally  the  town  leaders  decided  to  build 
a  usable  road. 

They  didn't  want  a  lot  of  money  or  fancy 
engineering  plans.  They  just  wanted  tools 
to  do  the  job  themselves.  But  picks  cost 
about  $5.  They  needed  about  two  dozen  of 
them  and  the  same  number  of  shovels.  That 
would  take  $200.  A  villager  didn't  earn  half 
that  much  in  a  year.  How  would  they  ever 
get  that  much  money? 

They  asked  the  Peruvian  Government  for 
help.  Navan.  a  town  of  2.500  people,  was 
small  and  Insignificant.  Few  Peruvians  even 
knew  it  existed.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  for 
their  request  to  get  burled  and  lost  in  bu- 
reaucratic files. 

Two  years  went  by.  The  townspeople  be- 
gan to  search  elsewhere.  Someone  told  them 
of  a  "gringo"  group  that  might  help  them. 
They  traced  the  group  to  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  in  Lima.  It  was 
a  bunch  of  Texans  who  called  themselves 
"The  Texas  Partners  of  the  Alliance."  The 
Texas  Partners  bought  the  tools  for  them 
and  the  Navan  citizens  went  to  work. 

Last  May  they  finished  the  Job.  A  truck 
loaded  with  potatoes  chugged  up  the  nar- 
row, lumpy  road  to  commemorate  the  event. 
Church  bells  rang,  people  cheered  and  dogs 
barked.  For  Navan  it  was  the  greatest  day 
in  its  history. 

Trucks  now  travel  up  and  down  the  road  to 
buy  and  sell  products.  Two  government 
teachers  have  started  reading  and  writing 
classes  In  the  village.  The  Navan  folks  oc- 
casionally hit  the  road  for  a  holiday  In  the 
nearby  towns. 

These  people  had  never  heard  of  "Texans" 
before.  But  they'll  never  forget  them.  They 
call  Texans  the  "padrinoe."  or  godfathers  of 
their  road. 

And  all  it  cost  was  $197. 


The  Texas  Partners  of  the  Alliance  have 
been  doing  a  lot  of  similar  people-to-people 
diplomacy  since  the  organization  was  found- 
ed in  San  Antonio  in  March  1964. 

And  they  have  proven  most  vividly  that  it 
doesn't  take  a  lavish  budget.  Since  1964, 
they  have  spent  a  total  of  $5,397  on  projects 
such  as  the  Navan  road  construction.  The 
U.S.  Government  has  given  $310,500,000  In 
aid  in  Peru. 

Chairman  of  the  Texas  Partners  Is  Edward 
Marcus  of  Dallas.  In  Peru,  the  program  Is 
coordinated  by  a  Lima  corporation  attorney, 
Carlos  Boza,   through  the  U.S.  AID   offices. 

The  creed  of  the  Texans  Is  "Ajrudense 
que  nosotros  los  ayudaremos."  It  means,  "We 
will  help  those  who  help  themselves." 

The  Texas  Partners  was  formed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  U.S.  State  Department  to  give 
a  personal  touch  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program.  Twenty-four  States  are  engaged 
in  similar  programs  in  other  South  American 
countries. 

The  purpose  of  the  Texas  Partners  is  three- 
fold: To  initiate  self-help  projects  for  the 
Peruvians;  to  stimulate  cultural  exchange; 
and  to  encourage  small  investments. 

Participating  in  the  program  are  Texas 
civic  clubs,  high  school  organizations,  labor 
unions,  and  business  and  professional 
groups. 

"This  type  of  partnership  helps  to  as- 
sure the  people  of  South.  America  of  our 
concern  for  their  struggle  to  rise  above 
poverty,"  said  Banks  Miller,  Jr.,  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Texas  Partners.  "It  aims 
to  give  a  sense  of  movement  of  the  Alliance 
in  the  sliuns  and  the  rural  areas  where  help 
is  most  needed. 

"Most  Important,  it  can  buy  time  until 
the  Institutions  building  economic  develop- 
ment programs  of  the  Alliance  can  make 
themselves  felt  at  the  grassroots  level." 

Boza  thinks  the  pocket-change  aid  pro- 
gram is  tiirning  out  to  be  more  effective 
than  some  of  the  multi-million-dollar  proj- 
ects undertaken  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

"A  $5  pick  has  more  impact  than  a  $5 
million  dam."  Boza  said.  "Few  participate 
directly  in  a  $5  million  structure.  It's  like  a 
gift  with  very  little  Intrinsic  value.  Peru- 
vians are  leery  of  a  gift.  They  think  a  gift 
has  hidden  strings.  But  they  understand 
the  gesture  of  a  pick." 

"Texans  have  not  made  this  an  old-clothes 
program,"  Boza  said.  "They  have  helped  u» 
without  making  us  feel  like  beggars  and  tak- 
ing away  our  dignity  as  hiunan  beings." 

The  Texas  Partners  are  moving  at  a  faster 
pace  than  first  expected.  They  have  par- 
ticipated in  32  projects  and  have  spent 
$5,397.11.  They  still  need  $1,075.51  for  seven 
pending  projects  such  as  libraries,  rooftops 
for  schools,  handtools,  and  kerosene  lamps. 

The  partners  are  still  developing  their  cul- 
tural and  Investment  sections.  In  August, 
a  Texas  concert  pianist  will  perform  in  Lima 
under  the  auspices  of  the  partners.  Delega- 
tions of  Texans  have  made  several  trips  to 
Peru  to  investigate  investment  possibilities. 

Self-help  projects  are  screened  and  recom- 
mended through  AID  offices  in  Lima  and 
then  forwarded  to  the  partners  office  in 
Austin.  The  project  is  then  assigned  to  a 
Texas  civic  club  or  school  organization  which 
raises  the  money. 

The  $197  for  the  Navan  project  was  raised 
by  the  Texas  AFL-CIO.  The  Women's  Dem- 
ocratic Club  of  Texas  gave  $125  for  a  gas 
generator.  Edward  Marcus  gave  $250  and 
Levelland  High  School  gave  $115  to  a  bridge 
project.  Five  Pan  American  Student  Forum 
Clubs  from  Wichita  Falls  gave  $213  to  a 
Jungle  tribe  for  chicken  wire.  Sunset  High 
School  of  Dallas'  PASF  Club  gave  two  dye 
pots  to  an  artisans'  center  In  a  moimtain 
village.  The  PASF  Club  of  Travis  High 
School  In  Austin  raised  $75  for  tools  for  the 
Picha  tribe  in  the  Amazon. 

"This  program  is  proving  very  effective, 
but  it  still  needs  some  tightening  up,"  said 
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John  CDonnell,  the  AID  officer  in  charge  of 
the  partners  program.  "We  need  to  stream- 
line things.  There  is  too  much  of  a  gap 
between  the  time  the  project  is  approved 
and  the  time  they  get  the  money.  We  also 
need  to  keep  the  Texans  better  informed  on 
how  their  projects  tvu-n  out." 

Carlos  Boza  said  Texans  might  be  happy 
to  hear  what  the  people  of  Navan  did  with 
their  tools  after  they  finished  their  road. 

"They  held  a  ceremony  and  presented  the 
tools  to  a  neighboring  town  2  miles  away 
that  had  no  road.  Now  their  neighbors  are 
building  a  road  to  connect  with  Navan." 


All  This    Glttter    Really    Is    Gold — 1800- 

Year-Old  Treasures  Are  Herb  From  Peru 

A  fabulous  treasure  of  gold,  some  of  It 
1800  years  old,  has  been  sent  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Peru  to  Washington  to  be  ex- 
hibited this  month  at  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art. 

A  glimpse  inside  the  thick-walled  vault 
where  the  treasure  is  presently  stored  pro- 
duces some  of  the  excitement  of  an  archeolo- 
gist's  discovery.  Tables  all  around  the  nar- 
row room  are  crowded  with  golden  objects — 
not  today's  heavy,  polished  gold,  but  a  quite 
different  kind,  gleaming  dully  and  most 
often  beaten  to  an  exquisite  thinness. 

The  treasure  is  both  unsalable  and  irre- 
placeable, valued  beyond  any  price  by 
Peru. 

In  the  centuries  before  Columbus,  before 
the  Incas  even,  when  Europe  was  still  in 
the  dark  ages,  the  highly  civilized  Peruvian 
Indians  made  and  used  these  golden  orna- 
ments— ceremonial  necklaces,  huge  earrings, 
wide  belts,  crowns,  nose  jewels,  bowls  and 
vases,  death  masks,  tiny  figures  of  people 
and  animals. 

From  October  15  through  November  28, 
the  treasiires  will  be  on  display,  mounted 
on  black  velvet  and  dramatically  lighted, 
In  the  central  second-floor  rotimda  of  the 
Gallery.  It  will  be  only  the  second  time  in 
the  Gallery's  history  that  an  exhibit  has 
been  shown  there. 

Many  of  the  golden  treasures  have  never 
been  outside  Peru  before,  and  they  have 
never  been  exhibited  together.  Seven  dif- 
ferent museiuns,  including  the  Peruvian 
National  Museum  of  Anthropology  and 
Archeology,  have  loaned  them  for  a  U.S.  tour. 
After  leaving  here,  they  will  be  shown  in 
Dallas,  Cleveland,  New  York,  Seattle,  and 
Kansas  City. 

The  most  ancient  of  the  ornaments,  only 
recently  discovered,  belong  to  the  Vlcus  cul- 
ture of  the  first  century  A.D.  Four  later 
civilizations  are  also  included  in  the  exhibit, 
ending  with  the  Incas. 

One  of  the  Inca  kings,  Atahualpa.  was 
captured  by  the  Spanish  conquistador  Pl- 
zarro.  and  offered  his  captor  three  rooms  full 
of  gold  and  silver  for  his  freedom. 

Students  of  history  will  remember  that 
the  Spaniard  took  the  ransom  but  killed 
the  king  anyway,  hoping  to  get  his  hands 
on  even  more  treasure.  This  tragic  story 
has  been  made  into  a  play,  which  will  soon 
open  in  New  York,  perhaps  during  the  time 
that  the  Peruvian  gold  is  displayed  there. 

This  and  most  of  the  other  loot  seized 
by  the  conquistadors  was  melted  down,  since 
it  had  commercial  and  currency  value  for  the 
Spaniards,  though  the  Indians  valued  it  only 
for  its  ornamental  beauty. 

Because  of  the  practice  of  melting,  few 
of  the  Indian  treasvu-es  that  were  trans- 
ported to  Europe  remain,  and  even  the  Peru- 
vian supply  of  them  is  limited,  many  of  them 
having  been  discovered  through  excavations 
In  modern  times. 

President  and  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
and  Peruvian  President  Fernando  Belalunde 
are  honorary  patrons  for  the  epic  exhibit 
at  the  National  Gallery. 

On  Tuesday,  another  Peruvian  cultural  ex- 
hibit wlU  be  opened  at  the  National  Collec- 
tion of  Pine  Arts  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 


History,  with  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Pastor 
acting  as  hosts  to  an  invited  group.  This  is 
a  photographic  exhibit  called  "The  World  of 
Peru,"  depicting  the  art,  archeology,  geog- 
raphy, and  industry  of  the  country. 

In  January,  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
gold  treasxires  will  be  in  Dallas,  the  photo- 
graphs will  be  exhibited  at  the  University 
of  Texas  in  Austin,  where  Lynda  Bird  John- 
son Is  a  student. 

Interestingly  enough,  not  only  is  Mrs. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  a  graduate  of  the  uni- 
versity, but  so  is  President  Belaimde,  and 
there  begins  a  whole  series  of  links  between 
the  United  States  and  Peru. 

Texas  and  Peru  are  official  partners  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  and  Peruvian  cities 
have  a  number  of  sister  cities  in  this  covm- 
try.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  example,  is  linked 
to  Lima,  and  Flint,  Mich.,  is  a  sister  to  Tru- 
jillo,  Peru. 

So,  the  Peruvian  Etobassy  is  inviting  to  the 
opening  parties  for  the  cultural  exhibits  not 
only  the  usual  Washington  official  and  cul- 
tural society,  but  also  the  Congressmen  and 
Senators  of  the  related  States  and  the  mayors 
of  the  sister  cities. 

An  embassy  official  explained,  "We  want  to 
project  culttu-al  diplomacy  to  all  regions  of 
the  United  States  to  emphasize  the  common 
cultural  and  human  values  between  our  peo- 
ple." 

The  Peruvian  program  is  based  on  the  con- 
viction that  these  intangible  values  are  es- 
sential to  the  technological  and  economic 
relationships  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Two  other  cultural  exhibits  from  Peru  have 
already  appeared  here  during  the  past  year: 
the  colonial  paintings  of  the  Cusco  School, 
which  were  displayed  at  the  Pan-American 
Union,  and  the  children's  embroidery  from 
Chljnaya,  near  Lake  Titlcaoa,  which  was 
shown  at  the  State  Department. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS    OF    1ST    SES- 
SION    OF     89TH     CONGRESS— A 
TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  1  week 
ago  today,  our  President  underwent  sur- 
gery at  the  National  Naval  Medical  Cen- 
ter In  Bethesda.  The  prayers  of  all  of 
us,  Indeed,  of  all  the  free  world,  went 
with  him  and  remain  with  him. 

Our  anxiety  and  concern  of  those  we 
represent  in  all  50  States  have  moved  us 
to  follow  the  progress  and  recuperation 
of  this  superlative  leader  whom  we  ad- 
mire and  love.  We  shall — all  of  us — 
continue  to  follow  with  sincere  and 
warm  interest  his  progress  toward  the 
complete  healing  we  wish  him  In  the 
days  ahead  as  we  wind  up  our  own  labors 
in  this  1st  session,  89th  Congress. 

The  monumental  social  legislation  of 
the  89th  Congress  is  a  tribute  to  Lyndon 
Johnson.  Already,  President  Johnson  is 
destined  for  his  mark  in  history  as  one 
of  the  greatest  Presidents — for  his  own 
record  and  his  part  in  ours.  He  Is  at 
once  our  adviser  and  guide  while  inspir- 
ing confidence  in  Government,  a  superb 
administrator  and  brilliant  executive. 
He  is  a  builder  of  cooperation,  earning 
the  admiration  of  all  the  free  world. 

This  Is  not  to  minimize  the  role  of 
any  one  of  the  535  Members  of  Congress. 
Each  of  us  can  point  with  pride  at  the 
total  accomplishment  of  this  session  and 
look  ahead  toward  the  next  with  assur- 
ance we  shall  continue  to  make  an  even 
greater  record  in  the  next  session. 

As  we  put  together  far-reaching  laws 
and  achievements,  we  did  not  In  this 
body  always  agree  with  one  another  nor. 


in  every  detail,  with  the  President.  Yet, 
regardless  of  the  pressure  of  the  task  or 
the  complexity  of  the  problem,  regard- 
less of  the  storms  raging  throughout  the 
world,  our  business  was  disposed  of  with- 
out rancor  and  bitterness  and  with  dis- 
patch. 

Whenever  we  were  counseled  by  the 
President,  whether  we  agreed  in  detail 
or  in  general  or  not  at  all,  it  was  with 
fondness  and  good  nature  that  we  ac- 
cepted the  advice.  For  all  of  us  felt  the 
deep  pride  that  one  of  us — our  former 
majority  leader— was  in  the  White 
House,  and  we  Imew  he  was  doing  an  out- 
standing jobLwlth  his  awesome  respon- 
sibilities.        I 

In  any  event,  this  is  a  good  time  to 
take  stock — and  to  look  ahead. 

We  have,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
recorded  history  of  mankind,  committed 
organized  society  to  the  proposition  that 
the  poor,  the  undereducated,  the  hungry, 
the  ill-housed,  the  deprived  recipients  of 
charity  and  relief  are  not  self -perpetuat- 
ing in  the  fabric  of  our  Nation.  Whether 
we  are  able  to  achieve  the  Great  Society 
or  not,  the  greatness  is  in  the  fact  that 
we  have  made  a  beginning  on  an  idea — 
conceived  by  the  President  and  carried 
out  by  the  Congress. 

We  have,  for  the  first  time  in  our  own 
history  as  a  nation,  installed  a  medical 
program  that  will  assure  that  every 
American  will  have  proper  care  in  his  old 
age  as  a  matter  of  right. 

We  have  begun  the  tremendous  task  of 
cleaning  up  our  lakes  and  streams  and 
keeping  them  clean. 

We  have  begun  a  program  of  assist- 
ance for  our  schools  from  first  grade 
through  university  that  will  enable  more 
Americans  to  attain  the  fullness  of  their 
own  capacity. 

The  President  himself  dramatized 
these  monumental  achievements. 

Will  we  ever  forget  his  signing  of  the 
education  bill  in  the  presence  of  his  own 
teacher?  Who  among  us  could  forget 
the  trip  to  Independence,  Mo.,  for  the 
signing  of  medicare? 

And  we  will  not  forget  the  leader  of  the 
free  world  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  telling  the  whole  world 
we  mean  what  we  say  on  the  Inscription 
at  that  shrine. 

Indeed,  the  ideas,  the  inspiration,  the 
guidance  and  the  help  for  these  mile- 
stones often  came  from  our  former 
colleague. 

There  is  little  remaining  undone  In  the 
program  which  we  and  the  President 
have  set  as  our  goal  for  this  session.  Only 
a  few  recommendations  remain  before  us 
or  are  due  to  come  before  us. 

Whether  we  agree  in  every  detail  Is 
again  not  important.  Let  us,  however, 
work  with  diligence  and  dispatch  to  com- 
plete favorable  action  on  the  President's 
remaining  recommendations.  And  let 
this  become  our  own  get-well  gift  to  him. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  In- 
diana for  his  beautiful  tribute  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  fellow 
Texan,  who  is  the  first  citizen  of  Texas 
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ever  to  have  the  honor  to  serve  as  Presi- 
dent. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
for  his  concise  narration  and  enumera- 
tion of  the  great  accomplishments  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL 
FIREARMS  ACT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  today,  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues,  a  brief 
resume  of  some  of  the  thoughtful  and 
responsible  support  which  has  been  given 
to  S.  1592,  the  amendment  I  have  pro- 
posed to  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 

The  bilj,  as  you  know,  was  developed 
over  a  period  of  more  than  4  years  by 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee 
with  the  cooperation  and  aid  of  indus- 
try, Government  agencies,  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  sportsmen  and  others. 

It  would  place  a  reasonable  control 
over  the  now  wide-open  traffic  in  fire- 
arms to  criminals,  addicts,  mental  pa- 
tients, and  others  who  by  law  should  not 
h'ave  them. 

In  that  sense  it  would  merely  plug 
the  loophole  existing  in  the  present  law 
which  allows  a  felon  from  one  State  to 
travel  to  another  State  and  purchase  a 
gim,  without  fear  of  effective  prosecu- 
tion. And  in  the  same  manner,  it  would 
prevent  the  felon  from  making  the  il- 
legal purchase  via  the  mail  order  route. 

Senate  bill  1592.  which  is  sought  by 
President  Johnson  as  an  essential  part 
of  his  war  on  crime  program,  would  also 
clamp  strict  controls  on  the  importa- 
tion of  millions  of  foreign  military  sur- 
plus armaments,  including  bazookas, 
antitank  guns,  mortars,  bombs,  and 
grenades. 

These  surplus  weapons  are  now  being 
gobbled  up  on  the  American  market  by 
criminals,  juveniles,  and  extremists  such 
as  paramilitary  groups  and  others  who 
would  presume  to  defend  the  shores  of 
this  Nation  with  popgims.  as  it  were, 
when  we  are  invaded  by  a  nuclear  power. 

There  has  been  opposition  to  this  legis- 
lation, and  by  that  I  mean  an  intensive, 
well  financed,  and  powerful  lobby  work- 
ing rUght  and  day  to  see  that  it  Is  never 
adopted. 

This  lobby  has  distorted  the  facts,  con- 
fused the  issue,  in  some  cases  lied  out- 
right to  attain  its  end,  the  defeat  of  rea- 
sonable firearms  legislation.  And  what 
is  more  disturbing,  this  hard-core  lobby 
represents  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
American  people,  the  vast  majority  of 
whom  want  reasonable  laws  such  as  this 
and  have  repeatedly  said  so.  The  public 
would  feel  more  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  firearms  are  difficult  to  come 
by  for  the  murderer,  the  holdup  artist, 
the  addict,  the  mental  patient,  and  the 
assassin. 

This  matter  has  been  given  serious 
thought  by  a  number  of  responsible  or- 
ganizations. Among  them  are  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  the  International 
Associations  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  and  the 
Connecticut  Bar  Association. 

Each  of  these  groups,  after  lengthy 
consideration,    imanlmously   adopted   a 


resolution  asking  that  S.  1592  be  made  a 
part  of  our  statutes  because  of  its  impor- 
tance to  crime  control. 

I  want  to  publicly  thank  the  leader- 
ship of  each  of  these  organizations,  along 
with  each  member,  for  doing  what  he  be- 
lieved right  in  the  face  of  criticism  that 
has  been  all  too  frequently  both  wither- 
ing and  unreasoned. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolutions  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  and  the  letter  inform- 
ing me  of  the  Connecticut  Bar's  deci- 
sion be  printed  in  the  Record,  so  that  my 
colleagues  may  share  in  their  thoughts 
and  deliberations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Bar  Association  Section  of  Crim- 
inal Law 
recommendation 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation support  the  enactment  of  S.  1592, 
89th  Congress,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act.  or  similar  Federal  legislation. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  section  of 
criminal  law  be  authorized  to  present  the 
views  of  the  American  Bar  Association  on 
such  legislation  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress. 

REPORT 

Federal  action  directed  at  the  control  of 
firearms  originated,  for  modem  purposes 
of  criminal  control,  in  the  National  Firearms 
Act  of  June  26.  1934.  which  is  now  set  out  In 
sections  5801-5862  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  This  act,  passed  In  reac- 
tion to  the  gang  wars  of  the  prohibition  era 
and  the  postprohlbltlon  crlmewaves,  was 
directed  at  preventing  criminals  from  ob- 
taining firearms,  such  as  machlneguns,  cane 
guns,  sawed-oflf  shotguns,  silencers,  and 
similar  weapons,  which  were  particularly 
suitable  for  criminal  use.  The  act  provides 
for  special  licensing  taxes  on  Importers, 
manufacturers,  dealers,  and  pawnbrokers 
dealing  In  such  arms,  imposes  heavy  transfer 
taxes  on  the  transfer  of  such  arms,  requires 
the  registration  of  such  arms  upon  transfer, 
and  the  registration  of  persons  possessing 
such  arms.  Although  written  as  a  revenue 
measure,  it  was  clearly  Intended  to  control 
the  criminal  commerce  In  firearms  of  a  crimi- 
nal character  and  provided  penalties  of  up 
to  5  years'  imprisonment. 

The  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  June  30.  1938, 
15  United  States  Code  sections  901-909,  was 
designed  to  suppress  crime  by  regulating  the 
traffic  In  firearms  and  ammunition,  and  ap- 
plied to  all  firearms.  Its  legislative  history 
shows  particular  concern  with  "roaming 
racketeers  and  predatory  criminals  who  know 
no  State  lines — a  situation  beyond  the  power 
of  control  by  local  authorities  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  constitute  a  national  menace." 
United  States  v.  Piatt.  31  P.  Supp.  788.  790 
(S.D.  Tex.  1940);  see  hearings  on  H.R.  9066 
before  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
73d  Congress,  2d  session  (1934) .  The  act  re- 
quires a  dealer  to  obtain  a  Federal  dealer's 
license  by  filing  an  application  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  paying  a  fee  of  $1. 
However,  because  of  the  simplicity  of  this  re- 
quirement and  of  the  other  recordkeeping 
required  by  the  law,  this  act  has  been  called 
a  "mall-order  operation"  In  Itself.  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  88th  Congress.  Ist  session, 
part  14.  at  3209  (1963). 

The  assassination  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  on  November  22,  1963,  with  a  rifle 
reported  to  have  been  purchased  by  the  ac- 
cused assassin  through  the  malls,  brought 


public  and  congressional  scrutiny  to  bear  on 
the  availability  of  firearms  In  the  United 
States  through  mail  orders  and  other  un- 
controlled channels  of  distribution.  How- 
ever, consideration  of  this  problem  had  pre- 
ceded that  tragic  event;  concern  with  juve- 
nile crime  In  which  the  use  of  mall-order 
weapons  was  an  Increasing  factor  led  to 
hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  during  early  1963. 
and  legislation  directed  at  the  types  of  weap- 
ons used  by  Juvenile  criminals  was  Intro- 
duced In  August  1963  by  Chairman  Dodd  and 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee.  The 
assassination  brought  the  Introduction  of 
nvunerous  other  bills,  the  expansion  of  the 
Dodd  bill,  and  greater  concern  about  this 
problem. 

S.  1975.  88th  Congress.  1st  session,  was  In- 
troduced on  August  2.  1963,  by  Senator  Dodd 
for  himself  and  other  members  of  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Subcommittee,  but  this 
proposal  was  not  enacted.  Other  legislation 
proposing  varying  techniques  for  controlling 
the  Interstate  shipment  of  firearms  was  In- 
troduced In  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  In  the  Senate.  In  addition,  resolutions 
were  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives authorizing  an  Investigation  of  the  sale 
of  firearms  In  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce. 

On  March  22,  1965,  Senator  Dodd  Intro- 
duced S.  1592,  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act.  A  copy  of  this  bill  is  attached. 
Basically,  the  proposed  legislation  Is  designed 
to  accomplish  the  following: 

First:  It  would  prohibit  the  shipment  of 
firearms  In  interstate  commerce,  except  be- 
tween federally  licensed  manufacturers, 
dealers,  and  Importers.  This  provision  would 
have  the  effect  of  prohibiting  the  so-called 
mall -order  traffic  In  firearms  to  unlicensed 
persons.  It  would  leave  to  each  State  the  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  for  controlling  the 
sale  and  disposition  of  firearms  within  Its 
borders.  There  are  several  Important  excep- 
tions to  this  general  prohibition  against  in- 
terstate shipment.  Sportsmen  coxUd  con- 
tinue to  take  their  shotgtms  or  rifles  across 
State  lines.  Pistols  could  be  carried  in  inter- 
state commerce  but  only  for  a  lawful  purpose 
and  only  In  conformity  with  State  laws. 
Fvirther.  firearms  could  be  shipped  to  a  li- 
censee for  service  and  return  to  the  sender. 
However,  a  nonllcensee  could  no  longer  buy 
weap>ons  from  out-of-State  mall-order  deal- 
ers. Sales  would  be  made  by  retail  dealers 
and  would  thvis  be  subject  to  recordkeeping 
requirements.  These  records  would  then 
have  new  meaning;  they  would  not  be  ren- 
dered futile  by  an  unrecorded  flow  of  mall- 
order  guns. 

Second:  Licensed  retaU  deeJers  would  be 
required  to  limit  sales  of  handguns  to  resi- 
dents of  their  State  who  are  21  years  of  age 
or  older;  they  would  be  prohibited  from 
selling  any  firearm  to  a  person  under  the  age 
of  18.  In  accordance  with  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
licensed  dealers  would  be  required  to  ascer- 
tain the  Identity  and  place  of  residence  of 
a  purchaser.  Further,  it  would  be  unlawful 
for  a  dealer  to  sell  a  firearm  to  any  person 
when  he  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  such  person  Is  under  indictment 
for  or  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony,  or  Is  a 
fugitive  from  justice.  These  provisions  of 
the  proposed  legislation  do  not  address  them- 
selves to  the  question  of  permits  to  possess 
or  to  use  firearms,  leaving  it  to  the  States 
and  local  communities  to  decide  what  they 
need  and  want  In  that  regard.  Thus,  for 
example,  while  the  bUl  limits  the  sale  of 
shotguns  and  rlfies  to  persons  who  are  at 
least  18  years  of  age.  It  does  not  preclude 
such  persons  from  using  guns  if  such  use 
Is  permitted  by  State  or  local  law. 

Third:  The  bUl  would  raise  the  annual  li- 
cense fees  for  a  dealer  from  the  present  token 
of  $1   to  9100.     It  would   also   establish  8 
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license  fee  of  $250  for  a  pawnbroker  who  deals 
In  firearms.  Specific  standards  are  estab- 
lished under  which  an  application  for  a  li- 
cense shall  be  disapproved,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing.  The  purpose  of 
this  provision  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  limit  the  Issuance  of  licenses  to  bona  fide 
dealers.  Under  existing  law,  anyone  other 
than  a  felon  can,  upon  the  mere  allegation 
that  he  is  a  dealer  and  the  payment  of  a 
fee  of  $1,  demand  and  obtain  a  license.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
some  50,000  or  60.000  people  have  done  this, 
some  of  them  merely  to  put  themselves  in  a 
position  to  obtain  personal  guns  at  whole- 
sale. There  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
them  from  obtaining  licenses  In  order  to 
ship  or  receive  concealable  weapons  through 
the  malls,  or  to  circumvent  State  or  local 
requirements. 

Fourth:  The  bill  would  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  curb  the  flow  Into  the 
United  States  of  surplus  military  weapons 
and  other  firearms  not  suitable  for  sporting 
purposes.  However,  weapons  Imported  for 
science,  research,  or  military  training,  or  as 
antiques  and  curios,  could  be  allowed. 

Fifth:  The  importation  and  interstate 
shipment  of  large  caliber  weapons,  such  as 
bazookas  and  antitank  guns,  and  other 
destructive  devices  would  be  brought  under 
effective  Federal  control. 

The  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  been  holding  hearings  on  S.  1592, 
commencing  shortly  after  the  introduction 
of  this  legislation.  The  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  subcommittee 
has  generally  favored  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation, -jiarticularly  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses who  are  concerned  with  any  facet  of 
law  enforcement.  The  principal  objections 
to  the  legislation  seemed  to  stem  from  the 
National  Rifle  Association  and  Its  members. 
The  position  of  the  NRA  was  commented 
upon  by  Attorney  General  Katzenbach  In  a 
statement  to  the  subcommittee  on  May  19, 
1965,  excerpts  of  which  appear  below: 

•  •  •  •  • 

"This  measure  is  not  intended  to  ciui^il 
the  ownership  of  guns  among  those  legally 
entitled  to  own  them.  It  is  not  Intended  to 
deprive  people  of  guns  used  either  for  sport 
or  for  self-protection.  It  Is  not  Intended  to 
force  regulation  on  unwilling  States. 

"The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  simple :  It 
is  merely,  to  help  the  States  protect  them- 
selves against  the  unchecked  flood  of  mail- 
order weapons  to  residents  whose  purposes 
might  not  be  responsible,  or  even  lawful.  S. 
1592  would  provide  such  assistance  to  the 
extent  that  the  States  and  the  people  of  the 
States  want  It. 

*  *  *  •  • 

"There  is  demonstrable  need  for  regula- 
tion of  the  Interstate  mall-order  sale  of  guns. 
This  bill  is  a  response  to  that  need.  It  was 
carefully  drafted;  It  Is  receiving  detailed  at- 
tention from  this  subcommittee. 

"But,  nevertheless,  S.  1592  now  has  Itself 
become  a  target — for  the  verbal  flre  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  and  others  who 
represent  hunters  and  sporting  shooters. 
These  opponents  feel  their  views  most  deeply, 
as  is  evident  from  the  bitterness  and  volume 
of  their  opposition.  It  Is  no  secret  to  any 
Member  of  Congress  that  the  NRA  sent  out  a 
mailing  of  700,000  letters  to  its  membership 
urging  a  barrage  of  mall  to  Senators  and 
Congressmen. 

"There  is  no  question  that  the  views  of  the 
NRA  should  be  heard  and  given  full  weight. 
There  Is  no  question  that  so  many  people 
with  an  Interest  In  gun  legislation  should 
have  every  opportunity  to  express  It.  But 
those  views  also  need  to  be  evaluated  and 
thus  I  would  like  now  to  turn  to  analysis  of 
the  opposition  arguments. 

"It  has  been  suggested,  for  example,  by 
Franklin  Orth,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  NRA.  that  S.  1592  gives  the  Secretary  of 


the  Treasury  'unlimited  power  to  surround 
all  sales  of  guns  by  dealers  with  arbitrary 
and  burdensome  regulations  and  restric- 
tions." 

"I  fear  this  is  an  exaggeration  flowing  from 
the  heat  of  opposition.  The  Secretary's  reg- 
ulations must  be  reasonable.  I  should  think 
that  the  reasonableness  of  the  regiilatlons 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
tu-y  under  the  existing  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  would  contradict  the 
assumption  of  biirdensome  regulations. 

"Further,  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  assures  all  Interested  parties  of  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  before  the  Issuance  of 
substantive  rules  and  regtilatlons.  The 
NRA  and  other  gun  Interests  have.  In  the 
past,  taken  full  advantage  of  this  c^portu- 
nlty  and  clearly  could  do  so  in  the  future. 
And  still  further,  the  regulations  are  subject 
to  review  and  reversal  by  the  courts  and  by 
Congress  should  they  be  felt  arbitrary  and 
capricious. 

"It  has  also  been  suggested  that  S.  1592 
requires  anyone  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  ammtmltlon  to  pay  $1,000  for  a  man- 
ufacturer's license.  The  bill  does  not  do  so. 
It  does  not  cover  shotgun  ammunition  at 
all,  and  the  license  fee  for  manufacturers  of 
other  typ>es  of  ammiuiltlon  is  $500. 

"It  Is  true  that  anyone  selling  rifle  ammu- 
nition, even  .22  caliber,  would  be  compelled 
to  have  a  $100  dealer  license.  Why  shouldn't 
he?  He  is  dealing  In  ammunition  for  a  lethal 
weapon.  The  many  dealers  In  ammiuiltion 
who  also  sell  firearms  would  not,  however,  be 
required  to  pay  an  additional  ammunition 
fee.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  legislation 
that  would,  as  has  been  stated,  require  a  club 
engaged  In  reloading  for  Its  members  to  ob- 
tain  a  manvifacturer's  license. 

"A  further  specific  objection  raised  against 
this  measure  is  that  it  would  forbid  a  dealer 
to  sell  to  a  nonresident  of  Ills  State.  The 
objection  Is  stated  in  a  misleading  way.  The 
bill  does  forbid  such  sales  of  handguns,  but 
it  specifically  excepts  weapons  like  rifles  and 
shotguns  most  commonly  used  by  sportsmen 
and  least  commonly  used  by  criminals. 

"A  similar  objection  is  made  on  the 
grounds  that  the  measure  would  prohibit  all 
mall-order  sales  of  firearms  to  individuals. 
While  this  is  an  accurate  description  of  the 
measure  with  respect  to  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce,  the  bill  would  not  foreclose 
now  allowable  shipments  within  a  State. 
Any  control  of  such  commerce  is  left  to  the 
States. 

"One  last  comment  on  the  specific  NRA  ob- 
jections, as  expressed  in  the  letter  sent  to  its 
membership.  The  letter  described  this 
measure  as  one  which  conceivably  could  lead 
to  the  elimination  of  the  private  ownership 
of  all  guns.  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  this 
is  not  conceivable.  I  am  compelled  to  say 
that  there  Is  only  one  word  which  can  serve 
in  reply  to  such  a  fear — 'preposterous.' 
•  •  *  *  • 

"More  generally,  I  really  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  legislation  we  are  talking 
about  should  seem  a  threat  at  all  to  sports- 
men, hunters,  farmers,  and  others  who  have 
a  productive  or  necessary  or  enjoyable  in- 
terest in  the  use  of  rifles,  shotguns,  or  sport- 
ing handguns.  Nothing  that  we  propose  here 
could  intelligently  be  construed  as  impair- 
ing the  employment  they  derive  from  shoot- 
ing. 

"This  legislation  would.  Indeed,  make  some 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  firearms.  It 
would,  indeed,  by  outlawing  mall-order  sales 
of  firearms  between  States,  bring  about 
changes  in  the  commercial  firearms  world. 
It  would,  indeed,  challenge  interests  which 
have  thrived  on  the  present  state  of  unregu- 
lated chaos.  But  such  a  challenge  is  tragi- 
cally overdue. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Which  Is  more  significant,  the  right  not 
to  be  slightly  inconvenlencecl  in  the  pur- 


chase of  a  firearm,  or  the  right  not  to  be 
terrorized,  robbed,  wounded,  or  killed? 

"As  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  United  States,  I  come  before  you  today 
to  ask  you  to  supply  the  only  conceivable 
answer  to  that  question.  I  come,  with  all 
the  urgency  at  my  command,  to  ask  the  sub- 
committee to  report  this  measure  favorably 
and  to  ask  the  Congress  to  enact  it  without 
delay." 

Two  further  objections  have  been  made 
to  the  proposed  legislation.  The  first  that 
it  Is  unconstitutional,  and  the  second  is  that, 
even  if  enacted,  the  criminal  will  still  get 
guns  by  the  simple  process  of  stealing  them 
or  buying  them  from  a  "gun  bootlegger." 

With  respect  to  the  constitutional  issue, 
both  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  have 
affirmed  that  the  bill  was  carefiUly  drafted 
to  Insure  its  constitutionality.  It  is  the 
view  of  the  section  of  criminal  law  that  there 
is  no  merit  to  an  objection  to  the  legislation 
on  constitutional  grounds.  The  vast  body 
of  authority  under  the  commerce  clause  sup- 
ports Federal  control  of  the  distribution  of 
firearms  by  means  of  Interstate  commerce. 
Further,  It  seems  clear  that  the  right  to  bear 
arms  protected  by  the  second  ajnendment 
relates  only  to  the  maintenance  of  the  mili- 
tia; that  amendment  does  not  prevent  the 
reasonable  regulation  of  interstate  com- 
merce in  firearms  in  the  interest  of  public 
safety.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  legisla- 
tion does  not  apply  to  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

With  respect  to  the  second  objection,  viz, 
that,  even  If  the  legislation  Is  enacted,  it 
will  not  prevent  the  criminal  from  obtain- 
ing a  gun,  the  statement  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  the  subcommittee  is 
illuminating.    Excerpts  follow: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  appear  be- 
fore your  committee  in  association  with  my 
colleague,  the  Attorney  General,  and  other 
representatives  of  the  administration  in  sup- 
port of  S.  1592  to  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act,  because  I  feel  that  enactment  of 
this  piece  of  legislation  la  of  great  Impor- 
tance to  the  welfare  of  this  country  and  its 
citizens. 

"S.  1592  is  designed  to  Implement  the 
recommendations  which  the  President  set 
forth  with  respect  to  firearms  control  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress  of  March  8,  1965, 
relating  to  law  enforcement  and  the  admin- 
istration of  justice. 

"The  President,  in  that  message,  described 
crime  as  'a  malignant  enemy  In  America's 
midst'  of  such  extent  and  seriousness  that 
the  problem  is  now  one  'of  great  national 
concern.'  The  President  also  stated,  and  I 
quote  from  his  message,  'The  time  has  come . 
now,  to  check  that  growth,  to  contain  its 
spread,  and  to  reduce  its  toll  of  lives  and 
property.' 

"As  an  Integral  part  of  the  war  against  the 
spread  of  lawlessness,  the  President  urged  the 
enactment  of  more  effective  firearms  control 
legislation,  and  cited  as  a  significant  factor 
In  the  rise  of  violent  crime  In  the  United 
States  'the  ease  with  which  any  person  can 
acquire  firearms.' 

"The  President  recognized  the  necessity  for 
State  and  local  action,  as  well  as  Federal 
action,  in  this  area  and  he  urged  'the  Gov- 
ernors of  our  States  and  mayors  and  other 
local  public  officials  to  review  their  existing 
legislation  in  this  critical  field  with  a  view 
to  keeping  lethal  weapons  out  of  the  wrong 
hands.'  However,  the  President  also  clearly 
recognized  in  his  message  that  effective  State 
and  local  regulation  of  firearms  Is  not  feasible 
unless  we  strengthen  at  the  Federal  level 
controls  over  the  importation  of  firearms 
and  over  the  interstate  shipment  of  firearms. 
The  President  advised  that  he  was  proposing 
draft  legislation  to  accomplish  these  aims, 
and  stated,  and  I  quote,  'I  recommend  this 
legislation  to  the  Congress  as  a  sensible  use 
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of  Federal  authority  to  assist  local  authori- 
ties In  coping  with  an  undeniable  menace  to 
law  and  order  and  to  the  lives  of  Innocent 
people.' 

"Anyone  who  reads  the  papers  today  or 
hears  the  news  on  radio  and  television  can- 
not help  but  be  appalled  at  the  extent  of 
crime  and  lawlessness  In  this  country  and  at 
the  extent  of  the  loss  of  lives  through  the 
use  of  weapons  In  the  hands  not  only  of 
criminals  but  also  juveniles,  the  mentally 
sick,  and  other  Irresponsible  people.  Every 
day  the  lives  of  decent  American  citizens,  our 
greatest  national  asset,  are  being  snuffed  out 
through  the  misuse  and  abuse  of  firearms  by 
persons  who  should  not  have  access  to  them. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"What  the  bill  does  Is  to  Institute  Federal 
controls  In  areas  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  and  should  operate,  and  where  the 
State  governments  cannot,  the  areas  of  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce.  Under  our  Fed- 
eral constitutional  system,  the  responsibility 
for  maintaining  public  health  and  safety  is 
left  to  the  State  governments  under  their 
police  powers.  Basically,  It  Is  the  province  of 
the  State  governments  to  determine  the  con- 
ditions under  which  their  citizens  may  ac- 
quire and  use  firearms.  I  certainly  hope  that 
in  those  States  where  there  is  not  now  ade- 
quate regulation  of  the  acquisition  of  fire- 
arms, steps  will  soon  be  taken  to  Institute 
controls  complementing  the  steps  taken  In 
this  bill  in  order  to  deal  effectively  with  this 
serious  menace. 

"Since  a  bureau  of  my  Department  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  the  Fire- 
arms Act,  I  am  particularly  anxious  that  the 
changes  proposed  in  the  bill  with  respect  to 
the  Issuance  of  licenses  to  manufacture,  im- 
port, and  deal  in  firearms  be  adopted.  Under 
existing  law,  anyone  other  than  a  felon  can, 
upon  the  mere  allegation  that  he  is  a  dealer 
and  payment  of  a  fee  of  $1,  demand  and  ob- 
tain a  license.  Some  50,000  or  60.000  people 
have  done  this,  some  of  them  merely  to  put 
themselves  In  a  position  to  obtain  personal 
guns  at  wholesale.  The  situation  is  wide 
open  for  the  obtaining  of  licenses  by  Irrespon- 
sible elements,  thus  facilitating  the  acquisi- 
tion of  these  weapons  by  criminals  and  other 
undesirables.  The  bill  before  you,  by  increas- 
ing license  fees  and  imposing  standards  for 
obtaining  licenses,  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
rectifying  this  situation. 

"One  misconception  about  this  bill  which 
has  been  widely  publicized  is  that  It  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  Instltvite  such  regulations  and  restrictions 
as  will  create  great  difficulties  for  law-abiding 
citizens  in  acquiring,  owning,  or  using  fire- 
arms for  sporting  purposes.  This  is  abso- 
lutely not  so.  Sportsmen  will  continue  to  be 
able  to  obtain  rifles  and  shotguns  from  li- 
censed dealers  and  manufacturers  subject 
only  to  the  requirements  of  their  respective 
State  laws.  Indeed,  they  can  travel  to  an- 
other State  and  purchase  a  rifle  or  shotgun 
from  a  licensed  dealer  there  and  bring  it 
home  with  them  without  Interference.  Only 
two  minor  Inconveniences  may  occur  for  the 
sportsmen  of  this  country.  They  will  not  be 
able  to  travel  to  another  State  and  purchase 
a  pistol  or  concealable  weapon,  and  they  will 
not  be  able  to  obtain  a  direct  shipment  from 
another  State  of  any  type  of  firearm.  On  this 
latter  point,  the  inconvenience  Is  more  ap- 
parent than  real  because  the  large  mail- 
order houses  have  outlets  in  most  of  the 
States  and  the  bill  will  permit  mall-order 
shipments  to  Individual  citizens  from  these 
outlets. 

"These  minor  Inconveniences  have  been 
found  to  be  necessary  In  order  to  make  It 
possible  for  the  States  to  regulate  effectively 
the  acquisition  and  possession  of  firearms. 
Obviously,  State  authorities  cannot  control 
the  acquisition  and  possession  of  firearms 
If  they  have  no  way  of  knowing  or  ascertain- 
ing what  fire^hns  are  coming  In  to  their 
States  through  the  malls  or,  in  the  case  of 


concealable    weapons,    by    personally    being 
carried  across  State  lines. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Today,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  living  under  the  most  ideal  conditions 
which  have  ever  existed  for  any  peoples  any- 
where on  earth.  Yet  much  of  this  is  threat- 
ened by  the  spreading  cancer  of  crime  and 
Juvenile  delinquency.  It  Is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  steps  such  as  those  proposed  In 
this  bill  be  taken  to  bring  under  control 
one  of  the  main  elements  in  the  spread  of 
this  cancer,  the  indiscriminate  acquisition 
of  weapons  of  destruction.  In  concluding 
my  statement,  may  I  say  that  the  Depart- 
ment's experience  with  the  existing  Federal 
FlreauTns  Act  has  resulted  in  a  feeling  of 
frustration  since  the  controls  provided  by 
It  are  so  obviously  Inadequate  In  the  ways 
that  I  have  Indicated.  In  drafting  S.  1592 
we  have  had  In  mind  these  Inadequacies 
and  now  have,  we  believe,  a  bill  which,  when 
enacted,  will  provide  effective  controls  with- 
out Jeopardizing  or  interfering  with  the 
freedom  of  law-abiding  citizens  to  own  fire- 
arms for  legitimate  purposes.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  enactment  of  S.  1592." 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  section  of  crimi- 
nal law  has  considered  that  the  loose  and 
Ineffective  controls  on  the  sale  of  firearms, 
particularly  handguns,  has  been  a  contrib- 
uting factor  to  the  Increasing  crime  rate. 
At  the  midyear  meeting  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  In  February  1964,  the  sec- 
tion reconunended  to  the  house  of  dele- 
gates that  action  should  be  taken  by  the 
association  "to  draft  a  uniform  State  fire- 
arms statute  and  appropriate  Federal  legis- 
lation." During  the  annual  meeting  In  Au- 
gust 1964,  the  section  presented  a  program 
on  the  subject.  "The  What,  When,  and  Why 
of  Gun  Legislation."  Distinguished  speak- 
ers. Including  a  law  enforcement  officer,  a 
judge,  a  private  citizen,  and  representatives 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association  explored 
the  subject  in  depth  and  detail.  Although 
no  formal  action  of  the  section  followed  this 
panel  program.  It  weis  clear  that  the  senti- 
ment of  the  large  majority  of  the  members 
attending  the  session  favored  more  effec- 
tive firearms  controls. 

In  summary.  In  determining  whether  the 
American  Bar  Association  should  support  the 
enactment  of  S.  1592,  or  similar  Federal  legis- 
lation, the  following  specific  questions  and 
answers  should  be  considered: 

First:  Does  the  relatively  free  Interstate 
traffic  of  firearms  contribute  materially  to 
the  Increasing  crime  rate  In  the  United 
States?  Answer:  The  available  evidence  in- 
dicates clearly  that  a  considerable  number  of 
crimes  are  committed  by  persons  who  have 
been  able  to  acquire  firearms  easily,  particu- 
larly handguns. 

Second:  Is  it  within  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  estab- 
lish controls  on  the  Interstate  movement  of 
firearms?  Answer:  No  lengthy  legal  brief  is 
necessary  to  show  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  commerce  clause  Is  em- 
powered to  establish  reasonable  controls  upon 
the  interstate  movement  of  firearms. 

Third:  If  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments enacted  stringent  controls  on  the  pur- 
chase, possession,  and  use  of  firearms,  would 
It  be  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  legislate  In  this  area?  An- 
swer: Although  stringent  State  and  local 
control  of  firearms  would  assist  materially 
in  reducing  the  possession  and  use  of  fire- 
arms for  unlawful  purposes.  State  and  local 
controls  cannot  be  effective  unless  the  Fed- 
eral Government  prevents  the  relatively 
free  and  unimpeded  flow  of  firearms  Into 
the  several  States  through  the  channels  of 
Interstate  commerce. 

Fourth:  Are  the  controls  contained  In  S. 
1592  reasonable?  Answer:  Pew  persons  will 
Interpose  reasonable  objections  to  the  pur- 
pose or  to  the  major  provisions  of  S.  1592. 
Reasonable  men  might  differ  as  to  the  neces- 


sity for  certain  of  the  specific  provisions. 
For  example,  it  can  be  argued  that  the 
provisions  which  preclude  a  licensed  re- 
tall  dealer  from  selling  rifles  and  shotguns 
to  persons  under  the  age  of  18,  or  from 
selling  handguns  to  persons  under  the  age 
of  21,  are  an  unwarranted  usinrpation  of 
the  power  of  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments to  decide  who  may  possess  and  use 
firearms.  However,  almost  everyone  would 
agree  that  these  restrictions  are  reasonable 
If  firearms  are  to  be  kept  out  of  the  hands 
of  Irresponsible  juveniles.  Further,  It  is 
clear  that  the  control  of  such  sades,  even 
though  local  In  nature,  can  best  be  estab- 
lished by  Federal  insistence,  through  licens- 
ing procedures,  that  dealers  adhere  to  fixed 
standards  in  all  of  the  States.  Otherwise,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prevent  a  juvenile  from 
purchasing  a  firearm  In  a  State  where  the 
sale  Is  permitted,  and  carrying  it  to  a  State 
where  such  a  sale  Is  prohibited. 

The  council  of  the  section  of  criminal  law 
Is  of  the  opinion  that  S.  1592  represents  a 
reasonable  and  desirable  step  forward  in  law 
enforcement.  Although  this  legislation  will 
cause  minor  inconvenience  to  the  law-abid- 
ing citizen  who  desires  to  buy  a  gun,  it  will 
not  prevent  him  from  acquiring  one.  This 
minor  Inconvenience  is  the  price  that  must 
be  paid  If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  do 
Its  part  to  assist  the  States  in  maintaining 
effective  control  over  firearms. 

For  the  above  reasons,  the  section  of  crim- 
inal law,  acting  through  its  council  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  6,  article  VI,  of  Its  by- 
laws, recommends  that  the  American  Bar 
Association  support  the  enactment  of  S. 
1592,  or  similar  Federal  legislation. 

Kenneth  J.  Hodson, 

Chairman. 


Resolution  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  at  Convention 
Assembled  in  Miami,  Fla.,  October  7,  1965 

Whereas  there  is  in  the  United  States  a 
widespread  traffic  in  firearms  moving  in  or 
otherwise  affecting  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, and  the  existing  Federal  controls  over 
such  traffic  do  not  adequately  enable  the 
States  to  control  the  firearms  traffic  within 
their  own  borders  through  the  exercise  of 
their  police  power; 

And  recognizing  that  the  ease  with  which 
any  person  can  acquire  firearms  (including 
criminals,  juveniles  without  the  knowledge 
or  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians, 
narcotics  addicts,  mental  defectives,  armed 
groups  who  would  supplant  the  functions 
of  duly  constituted  public  authorities,  and 
others  whose  possession  of  firearms  is  simi- 
larly contrary  to  the  public  Interest)  is  a 
significant  factor  In  the  prevalence  of  law- 
lessness and  violent  crime  in  the  United 
States: 

That  the  possession  and  use  of  firearms  by 
those  engaged  in  crime  and  lawless  activities 
aids  in  the  carrying  out  of  such  activities 
and  greatly  magnifies  the  tragic  and  serious 
consequences  thereof; 

That  the  acquisition  on  a  mail  order  basis 
of  firearms  by  nonlicensed  individuals,  from 
a  place  other  than  their  State  of  residence, 
has  materially  tended  to  thwart  the  effective- 
ness of  State  laws  and  regulations,  and  local 
ordinances: 

That  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  con- 
cealable weapons  by  importers,  manufac- 
turers, and  dealers  holding  Federal  licenses, 
to  nonresidents  of  the  State  in  which  the 
licensee's  place  of  business  Is  located,  has 
tended  to  make  ineffective  the  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  ordinances  in  the  several  States 
and  local  jurisdictions  regarding  such  fire- 
arms; 

That  the  United  States  has  become  the 
dumping  ground  of  the  castoff  surplus  mili- 
tary weapons  of  other  nations,  and  that  such 
weapons,  and  the  large  volume  of  relatively 
Inexpensive  pistols  and  revolvers  (largely 
worthless  for  sporting  purposes),  imported 
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into  the  United  States  in  recent  years,  have 
contributed  greatly  to  lawlessness  and  to  the 
Nation's  law  enforcement  problems; 

That  there  is  a  causal  relationship  between 
the  easy  availability  of  firearms  and  Juvenile 
and  youthful  criminal  behavior,  and  that 
firearms  have  been  widely  sold  by  federally 
licensed  Importers  and  dealers  to  emotionally 
immature,  or  thrill-bent  juveniles  and  minors 
prone  to  criminal  behavior; 

That  the  lack  of  adequate  Federal  con- 
trol over  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  In 
highly  destructive  weapons  (such  as  ba- 
zookas, mortars,  antitank  guns,  etc.,  and  de- 
structive devices  such  as  explosive  or  in- 
cendiary grenades,  bombs,  missiles,  etc.)  has 
allowed  such  weap>ons  and  devices  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  lawless  persons,  including  armed 
groups  who  would  supplant  lawful  authority, 
thus  creating  a  problem  of  national  concern; 

That  the  existing  licensing  system  xinder 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  does  not  provide 
adequate  license  fees  or  proper  standards  for 
the  denial  of  licenses,  and  that  this  has  led 
to  licenses  being  issued  to  persons  not  rea- 
sonably entitled  thereto,  thus  distorting  the 
purposes  of  the  licensing  system: 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  S.  1592, 
89th  Congress,  or  similar  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  to 
prohibit,  in  connection  with  commercial 
transactions  in  firearms,  the  shipment  of  fire- 
arms In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  except 
between  federally  licensed  manufacturers, 
importers,  and  dealers;  to  restrict  the  sale  of 
handguns  to  the  residents  of  the  State  where 
purchased;  to  limit  the  unrestricted  volume 
of  imported  surplus  military  and  nonsport- 
Ing  weapons;  to  prohibit  sales  by  federally 
licensed  dealers  of  shotguns  and  rifles  to 
persons  under  18  years  of  age,  and  of  all  other 
types  of  firearms  to  persons  under  21  years 
of  age;  to  control  commerce  In  large  caliber 
weapons  and  other  highly  destructive  mili- 
tary-type devices;  and  to  provide  adequate 
licensing  standards  to  assure  that  Federal 
licenses  to  manufacture,  import  or  deal  In 
flrearms  will  be  Issued  only  to  responsible 
citizens  bona  fidely  engaged  In  the  business 
licensed. 

Connecticut  Bar  Association, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  October  1,  1965. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Tom:  At  its  meeting  on  September 
20,  1965.  the  council,  which  is  the  governing 
body  of  the  Connecticut  Bar  Association, 
voted  its  approval  of  Senate  bill  S.  1592, 
which  was  Introduced  by  you  and  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  present  session.  We  are  writing 
a  letter  to  all  of  the  Connecticut  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoft, 
asking  that  they  support  this  meas\ire  when 
It  comes  up  for  a  vote  In  the  Congress. 

We  hope  that  you  achieve  success  with  this 
Important  piece  of  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Bernard  H.  Tracer, 

President. 


MONETARY  REFORM  AND  THE 
BALANCE   OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
International  Finance,  I  have  learned 
that  monetary  reform  and  the  balance- 
of-payments  situation  are,  in  them- 
selves, complicated. 

If  you  add  to  their  inherent  complexi- 
ties the  intricate  relationships  among 
the  Common  Market  countries,  you  ar- 
rive at  a  puzzling  and  difficult  picture  of 
economics  in  the  Western  World. 


If  we  are  to  achieve  a  favorable  bal- 
ance-of -payments  position,  and  if  we  are 
to  maintain  our  economic  vitality  and 
leadership,  we  must  come  to  grips  with 
the  problems  of  the  Common  Market. 

These  problems  cast  a  long  shadow 
over  the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff  talks, 
the  desire  to  liberalize  world  trade,  and 
the  hope  for  international  monetary 
reform. 

The  economic  stability  and  prosperity 
of  the  Western  World  will  depend  on  the 
course  of  the  Common  Market. 

The  September  issue  of  the  Morgan 
Guaranty  Survey,  published  by  the 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  of  New 
York,  carries  an  article,  entitled  "The 
Nature  of  the  Common  Market  Crisis," 
which  analyzes  the  problems  within  the 
Common  Market. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Nature  op  the  Common  Market's  Crisis 

President  De  Gaulle's  press  conference  of 
September  9  did  not  in  Itself  create  a  crisis  in 
the  development  of  the  European  Economic 
Community.  Nor  did  the  crisis  start,  as  so 
many  reports  would  have  It,  with  the  French 
decision  last  June  to  walk  out  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  negotiations  in  Brussels.  The 
actual  caiises,  rather,  go  back  to  fundamen- 
tal problems  and  conflicts  Inherent  in  the 
Idea  of  community  that  were  only  partially 
perceived,  and  certainly  not  adequately  dealt 
with,  at  the  time  the  Rome  Treaty,  EEC's 
basic  document,  was  written. 

What  General  De  Gaulle  has  now  done 
with  acute  precision  is  to  spell  out  the  prob- 
lems and  define  the  conflicts.  Despite  the 
dismay  his  action  has  stirred,  it  could  weU 
have  the  outcome  of  ultimately  putting  rela- 
tions among  the  six  on  more  certain  and  less 
troublesome  footing. 

EEC's  crisis  has  less  to  do  with  the  particu- 
lars of  economic  policy  than  with  the  funda- 
mental issues  of  constitutional  form  and  the 
lodgment  of  ultimate  power.  What  Is  in- 
volved most  crucially  is  the  Community's 
momentum  toward  becoming  a  political  en- 
tity above  Its  member  nations.  This,  de- 
clared General  De  Gaulle,  Is  imacceptable  to 
France  because  it  threatens  French  sover- 
eignty. 

He  might  have  noted  that  it  likewise 
threatens  the  sovereignty  of  each  of  the  five 
other  members,  and  might  have  asked — since 
rhetorical  questions  are  not  out  of  place  in 
his  press  conferences — whether  any  or  all  of 
them  were  more  ready  than  France  to  sign 
and  seal  the  substantial  surrender  of  auton- 
omy which  the  erection  of  a  supranational 
authority  would  demand.  The  general  was 
issuing,  in  other  words,  not  so  much  an  ulti- 
matum as  an  invitation  to  his  fellow  heads 
of  state  In  EEC  to  think  through  one  more 
time  the  conditions  on  which  the  economies 
of  their  countries  are  to  be  harmonized. 

All  this  was  no  more  than  realists  in  the 
Common  Market  had  reason  to  expect. 
Where  the  French  leader  jolted  even  the  real- 
ists was  in  his  strong  Implication  that  the 
Rome  treaty  must  be  rewritten.  Prance,  he 
Indicated,  would  require  removal  of  "basic 
errors"  and  "ambiguities"  from  the  treaty 
before  It  would  be  willing  to  go  any  further 
with  the  work  of  harmonization. 

That  work  has  been  at  a  virtual  standstill 
since  last  June  30,  when  French  Foreign  Min- 
ister Couve  de  MurvUle  abruptly  ended  a 
session  of  EEC's  Council  of  Ministers  that 
was    laboring   to   reach   agreement   on   the 


knotty  Issue  of  the  Common  Market's  fi- 
nancing arrangements  for  agriculture.  On 
the  basis  of  a  previous  understanding  among 
the  Six,  those  arrangements — involving 
member  country  payments  Into  and  receipts 
from  the  Agricultural  Guidance  and  Guaran- 
tee Fund — were  to  have  been  wcH-ked  out  by 
June  30.  The  failure  of  the  CouncU  to  meet 
the  deadline,  said  the  French,  was  the  rea- 
son for  their  walkout. 

Important  as  agricultural  matters  are  to 
France  and  its  farmers,  and  anxious  as  the 
French  were  to  reach  an  agreement,  close 
observers  of  Common  Market  affairs  tended 
at  the  time  to  doubt  the  completeness  of 
that  explanation.  Negotiations  beyond  dead- 
lines. It  was  pointed  out,  have  become  com- 
monplace for  EEC.  Moreover,  sharp  though 
the  farm  differences  were,  it  seemed  clear  to 
most  that  the  possibilities  of  compromise  had 
not  been  exhausted,  nor  even  fully  explored, 
and  that  in  time  a  solution  would  have  been 
found. 

As  President  de  Gaulle's  statements  have 
now  made  clear,  it  seems  far  more  likely 
that  even  in  June,  France  had  decided  that 
the  time  had  come  to  face  the  crucial  Issue 
of  supranational  trend.  In  fact,  with  the 
effective  veto  power  of  individual  member 
countries  over  major  decisions  scheduled  by 
the  Commiinity's  timetable  to  end  next 
January  1,  there  exists  widespread  conviction 
that  General  de  Gaulle  might  well  have  been 
forced  to  create  a  critical  issue  sometime  this 
year  if  one  had  not  presented  itself.  "Sooner 
or  later,"  he  declared,  "the  crisis  was  in- 
evitable." With  the  transition  to  majority 
voting  getting  near,  "sooner"  prestunably 
seemed  better. 

In  any  event,  the  end  of  June  would  have 
ushered  in  a  period  of  enforced  repose  for 
the  Community.  The  vacation  period  was 
on  hand,  and  looming  beyond  that  were 
the  complications  of  the  German  national 
election  In  September  and  the  French  one 
in  December.  The  French,  meanwhile,  could 
proceed  with  reasonable  confidence  that  de- 
lay in  fixing  the'  terms  of  EEC's  agricultural 
financing  wouldn't  necessarily  mean  that 
any  less  money  would  ultimately  flow  to 
France,  since  in  practice  there  Is  a  time- 
lag  of  many  months  in  disbursements.  Nor 
should  it  have  distressed  the  French  Gov- 
ernment that  postponing  agricultural  agree- 
ment meant  further  loss  of  time  for  the 
Kennedy  round  of  tariff  negotiations.  Paris 
right  along  has  been  distinctly  cool  toward 
U.S.  determination  to  get  EEC  to  lower  its 
farm  Import  barriers. 

At  the  center  of  the  controversy,  quite  ob- 
viously, is  the  gut  issue  of  how  much  politi- 
cal federalism  the  Community  is  to  have. 
If  any.  Is  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  each 
of  the  Six  to  remain  untouched,  or  Is  the 
Common  Market  to  evolve  in  the  direction 
of  political  federation,  with  its  institutions 
(Its  executive  body  and  its  parliament  in 
partcular)  wielding  political  authority  which 
is  independent  of  that  possessed  by  the 
individual  member  countries? 

The  latter  course  was  clearly  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  Community's  original  spon- 
sors and  was  the  chief  reason  for  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  U.S.  Government  sup- 
ported EEC  from  the  start.  It  is  precisely 
the  concept  which  President  de  Gaulle  is 
now  challenging.  "Nothing,"  he  declared 
on  September  9,  "which  is  important  at 
present  in  the  organization,  and  later  in  the 
operation  of  the  Common  Market  of  the 
Six,  should  be  decided  and,  even  more,  ap- 
plied, except  by  the  responsible  public  au- 
thorities in  the  six  states;  that  is,  the  gov- 
ernments controlled  by  the  parliaments." 

While  perhaps  not  so  explicitly  stated  be- 
fore, this  has  long  been  President  de  Gaulle's 
view.  It  has,  moreover,  numerous  other  ad- 
herents in  Europe,  a  fact  which  tends  to  be 
underappreciated  but  which  is  vitctUy  im- 
portant in  trying  to  assess  the  probable  out- 
come of  EEC's  present  crisis.    There  is  rather 
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wide  agreement,  actually,  that  few  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  big  or  small,  have  reached 
a  stage  where  they  are  psychologically  ready 
to  abide  by  majority  votes  on  economic 
Issues  other  than  the  most  trifling. 

ACaiCTTLTUHE  AND  Mt7CH  MORE 

Although  the  squabble  over  agrlculttiral 
financing  Is  clearly  of  subordinate  Impor- 
tance in  the  present  controversy.  Its  details 
and  Its  chronology  help  Illuminate  what  the 
fight  Is  really  all  about.  The  origin  of  the 
trouble  traces  back  to  1962,  when  as  a  condi- 
tion for  agreeing  to  further  Industrial  tariff 
cuts,  the  French  Insisted  that  a  start  be 
made  on  a  common  agricultural  policy. 
Among  other  things,  agreement  was  reached 
at  that  time  on  a  formula  tmder  which 
member  countries  would  make  payments 
Into  and  withdraw  money  from  an  Agrlcxil- 
tural  Guidance  and  Guarantee  Fund.  The 
formula  penalized  farm  Imports  from  non- 
member  countries,  the  Intent  being  to  en- 
courage and  subsidize  agrlcultxuul  produc- 
tion within  EEC. 

This  arrangement  covered  only  a  3-year 
period.  Thereafter,  a  new  formula,  to  be 
worked  out  no  later  than  June  30,  1965,  was 
to  cover  the  remainder  of  EEC's  transition 
period,  which  runs  through  1969.  In  Decem- 
ber 1964.  anticipating  the  approaching  dead- 
line, the  Council  of  Ministers  Instructed  the 
Community's  nine-man  executive  Commis- 
sion to  draw  up  and  submit  proposals  for 
continuing  the  Fund's  operations.  The 
Commission  also  was  asked  to  Investigate 
how  receipts  from  EEC's  common  external 
tariff,  scheduled  to  go  Into  effect  July  1.  1967, 
might  be  used  to  replace  jmyments  to  the 
Conununlty's  budget  from  national  treas- 
uries. It  was  from  this  latter  request  that 
the  whirlwind  blew. 

srasrcHiNO  the  mandate 

In  carrying  out  its  assignment,  the  Oom- 
mlsslon  made  the  fateful  decision  to  con- 
strue Its  mandate  In  exceptionally  broad 
terms.  Besides  providing  a  new  formula  for 
operating  the  Agricultural  Fund,  it  proposed 
eventual  transfer  to  the  Commvuilty's  coffers 
of  all  proceeds  flowing  from  the  common 
external  tariff.  Although  provision  was 
made  for  the  redistribution  to  national  gov- 
ernments of  revenues  in  excess  of  normal 
Community  needs,  one  very  significant  con- 
sequence of  this  arrangement  would  have 
been  to  make  budgetary  discipline  over  the 
Commission  by  member  covmtries  far  more 
dlfQcult. 

Predictably,  this  was  a  highly  controversial 
recommendation,  since  even  previously  the 
executive  body's  budgets  had  been  a  source 
of  considerable  friction.  Still  more  sensitive 
was  the  Commission's  suggestion  that  the 
EEC  parliament  In  Strasboxirg — an  institu- 
tion that  draws  no  real  power  from  the  Rome 
treaty — assume  partial  authority  over  the 
Conununlty's  budget — and  thus,  in  effect, 
the  potential  for  materially  Influencing 
Common  Market  affairs. 

The  Commission's  recommendations,  for- 
mally submitted  to  the  Council  on  April  1 
of  this  year,  triggered  immediate  opposition 
from  the  French.  They  angrily  protested  the 
coupling,  in  an  omnibus  package,  of  nonfarm 
proposals  with  those  relating  to  agricultural 
financing,  emphasizing  that  only  for  the  lat- 
ter, and  for  nothing  else,  was  there  a  June  30 
deadline. 

The  French  thought  they  perceived  the 
Commission's  stategy.  and  they  found  it  of- 
fensive. They  believed  the  Brussels  group 
was  counting  on  France  to  swallow  a  measure 
of  distasteful  integration  because  of  Its  spe- 
cial Interest  (as  EEC's  most  Important  agri- 
cultural nation^  in  getting  the  details  of 
farm  financing  settled.  Reportedly,  the  Im- 
plied suggestion  that  France  might  compro- 
mise its  sovereignty  for  financial  considera- 
tions was  particularly  Infuriating  to  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle. 


Despite  the  strong  protest  from  Paris,  the 
Commission — in  what  is  now  regarded  as  a 
serious  miscalculation  of  Its  strength — pro- 
ceeded to  try  to  line  up  support  for  its  pack- 
age. In  May  it  sought  and  won  the  backing 
of  the  Strasbovirg  Parliament  for  Its  pro- 
posals, a  tactic  which  could  only  add  to  the 
dlspleasiu-e  which  the  French  already  felt. 

Since  there  Is  no  public  record  of  debate 
within  the  Council  of  Ministers,  the  precise 
position  taken  on  the  package  by  each  of  the 
Community's  members  other  than  France  Is 
not  known  with  certainty.  The  Dutch,  who 
consistently  have  been  the  most  federally 
minded  among  the  Six,  unquestionably  pro- 
vided the  Commission's  strongest  support; 
beyond  that,  generalizations  are  risky.  Italy, 
hardest  hit  of  all  by  the  financing  formulas 
applicable  from  1962  to  1965,  seems  to  have 
been  principally  preoccupied  with  winning 
concessions  on  the  matter  of  contributions 
to  the  AgrlcxUtiiral  Fund. 

The  dialog  between  France  and  Germany 
on  the  Commission's  proposals  presents.  In 
retrospect,  something  of  a  puzzle.  On  the 
basis  of  conversations  between  the  French 
and  German  Under  Secretaries  of  State,  the 
French  toward  the  end  of  June  were  operat- 
ing on  the  assumption  that  they  had  reached 
satisfactory  agreement  with  Boiui  on  essen- 
tials. Then,  on  June  30,  the  deadline  date, 
the  German  Bundestag  passed  a  resolution 
supporting  the  Strasbourg  Parliament's  de- 
sire for  budgetary  power.  This  abruptly 
altered  the  complexion  of  the  Council's  delib- 
erations, again  giving  primacy  to  the  supra- 
national Issue,  which  had  been  tending  to 
recede  Into  the  background.  Probably  the 
Bundestag's  action,  more  than  any  other 
single  event,  was  what  prompted  Couve  de 
Miu-vllle  to  break  off  discussion  at  2  a.m.  on 
July  1. 

Had  agricultural  financing  alone  been  the 
Issue,  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  any 
such  outcome  would  have  occiured.  Italy 
and  France,  it  is  true,  differed  quite  sharply 
on  the  length  of  the  period  for  which  financ- 
ing arrangements  were  to  be  set.  Germany, 
moreover,  had  introduced  some  complicated 
economic  requests  during  the  Council  ses- 
sions of  June  28  and  29.  But  there  had  been 
considerable  progress,  and  Just  before  the 
Bundestag's  move  the  general  expectation  of 
close  observers  of  the  Brussels  negotiations 
was  that  a  way  of  compromising  differences 
on  financing  would  be  found — perhaps  not 
by  the  midnight  deadline  on  the  30th  but 
probably  with  only  a  short  extension. 

A  settlement  covering  agricultural  financ- 
ing alone  would  have  been  strongly  displeas- 
ing to  the  Dutch,  whose  legislature  had  In- 
structed Its  Government  not  to  agree  to  a 
plan  for  farm  financing  which  did  not  allow 
for  a  strengthening  of  the  powers  of  the 
Strasbourg  Parliament.  But  the  prevailing 
belief  was  that  even  that  problem  might  have 
been  circumvented  by  the  Council  through 
some  mildly  worded  declaration  of  eventual 
Intent  to  consider  changes  In  Parliament's 
status.  Conceivably  the  Dutch  might  have 
balked  at  such  a  maneuver,  but  a  position  of 
Intransigency  would  have  been  difficult  for 
them  to  maintain  had  the  other  five  mem- 
bers come  to  agreement. 

But  the  Bundestag's  unexpected  vote  of 
support  for  the  parliament's  budgetary  pow- 
ers seemed  to  convince  the  French  that  the 
issue  of  supranatlonalism  would  have  to  be 
dealt  with  decisively  before  Community  In- 
tegration went  any  further.  "Now  we  know," 
President  de  Gaulle  declared  September  9. 
"heaven  knows  that  we  know — that  there  Is 
a  different  concept  of  a  European  federa- 
tion In  which  •  •  •  the  countries  would 
lose  their  national  personalities  •  •  •.  The 
combination — premeditated  or  not — of  the 
^supranational  demands  of  the  Brussels  Com- 
mission, of  the  support  that  several  delega- 
tions declared  themselves  ready  to  give  them 
and  finally  of  the  fact  that  some  of  our 
partners  at  the  last  moment  went  back  on 


what  they  had   previously  accepted,  forced 
us  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  a  close." 

The  Issue,  then,  focuses  on  the  constitu- 
tional form  the  Community  Is  to  have  and 
on  the  location  of  power  within  the  organi- 
zational structure.  President  de  Gaulle  is 
calling  for  agreement  among  the  Six  on  the 
precise  limits  of  the  Commission's  and  the 
parliament's  authority.  He  clearly  Is  no 
longer  content  to  rely  on  anything  like  a 
"gentlemen's  agreement"  that  the  vote  of  a 
majority  will  not  be  used  to  ride  roughshod 
over  a  dissenting  nation's  will.  Agrlcultxiral 
financing,  despite  its  great  Importance  to 
France,  Is  secondary,  and  that  Is  undoubted- 
ly why  the  French  chose  to  stay  away  from 
the  July  meeting  of  the  Council  even  though 
the  Commission  by  that  time  had  belatedly 
drafted  a  new  set  of  proposals  restricted  In 
essence  to  agricultural  matters. 

WHAT   FUTUHE   FOR   EEC? 

All  sorts  of  difficulties  attend  any  effort  to 
anticipate  when  and  how  resolution  will 
come.  The  relevant  considerations  range  all 
the  way  from  purely  personal  animosities 
among  the  individuals  involved  to  pro- 
foundly different  philosophies  of  political 
organization.  The  only  thing  that  can  be 
said  with  reasonable  safety  is  that  the  end 
of  the  crisis  Is  at  least  some  months  off.  The 
new  German  Government  needs  time  both  to 
get  itself  organized  and  to  assess  the  French 
demands.  The  French,  meanwhile,  are  near- 
Ing  the  start  of  their  own  election  cam- 
paign. Thus,  the  chances  are  that  a  re- 
svunption  of  EEC  negotiations  will  be  de- 
layed, with  no  hard  bargaining  likely  for 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

Eventually,  however.  Prance  can  be  rather 
sxire  of  getting  Its  Common  Market  partners 
to  focus  on  the  question  of  revising  the 
Rome  Treaty.  Waiting  may  prove  all  that 
Is  necessary.  The  agreement  reached  last 
April  to  merge  the  executive  apparatuses  of 
EEC,  the  Efuropean  Coal  and  Steel  Conunu- 
nlty,  and  Euratom  contemplates  the  writ- 
ing of  a  new  document  unifying  the  three 
existing  treaties.  This  would  afford  France 
an  opportunity  to  make  proposals  for  elimi- 
nating the  supranational  features  of  the 
Rome  Treaty  which  it  dislikes. 

Since  last  April's  agreement  calls  for  cre- 
ation of  a  single  executive  Commission  for 
the  unified  Community,  the  merger  when  it 
takes  effect  should  provide  some  element  of 
a  fresh  start  In  relationships  between  the 
Commission  and  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
Some  students  of  EEC's  recent  difficulties 
attach  high  causal  weight  to  French  dissatis- 
faction with  present  Commission  personnel; 
with  or  without  new  faces,  the  mere  event  of 
unification  wlU  give  the  Commission  a 
chance  to  get  off  on  a  new,  more  amicable 
footing  with  the  Council. 

In  a  confrontation  as  confused  and  rami- 
fied as  the  present  one,  anjrthlng  Is  possible, 
including  even  EEC's  eventual  disintegra- 
tion. The  chances,  however,  of  such  an  ex- 
treme outcome  still  seem  small.  A  solid 
alinement  against  France  on  the  issue  of 
supranatlonalism.  which  conceivably  could 
wreck  the  Community,  is  unlikely.  More- 
over, all  EEC  members.  Including  France, 
seem  convinced  that  the  Conunon  Market 
has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  their  prosperity. 

Political  scientists  are  busy  noodling  over 
the  question  of  how  reduced  power  for  the 
Commission  would  affect  EEC's  future  devel- 
opment. The  prevalent  theoretical  preference 
for  strong  executive  leadership  Inclines  most 
observers  to  the  view  that  any  weakening  of 
the  Commission  would  make  further  prog- 
ress toward  economic  harmonization  more 
difficult.  If  the  Conmilssion's  Job  is  that  of 
a  catalyst,  this  line  of  reasoning  goes,  it  can 
function  effectively  only  if  It  has  freedom  to 
take  venturesome  Initiatives,  to  propose 
boldly.  This  year's  experience,  however, 
casts  some  question  on  that  basically  plaiisi- 
ble  analysis.     If  It  had   not  been  for  the 
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Commission's  boldness  last  spring,  there 
might  not  have  been  a  midyear  explosion, 
and  agricultural  harmonization  might  now 
be  much  further  along. 

BAD     NEWS     FOB     GATT 

In  Washington,  concern  over  the  Common 
Market  deadlock  centers  on  the  harm  it  does 
to  the  Kennedy  round  tariff  negotiations  In 
Geneva.  EEC's  wrangle  prevented  It  from 
putting  forward  the  agricultural  proposals 
that  were  supposed  to  have  been  submitted 
on  September  16,  and  there  would  appear  no 
prospect  that  this  failure  will  be  remedied 
anytime  this  year.  This  could  mean  a  seri- 
ous loss  of  negotiating  time,  since  Congress 
insisted  when  granting  authority  for  the 
Geneva  negotiations  that  cuts  In  industrial 
tariffs  be  made  conditional  on  a  lowering  of 
EEC's  agricultural  barriers. 

With  U.S.  bargaining  authority  running  to 
mid- 1967,  there  will  still  be  leeway  for  con- 
structive negotiations  If  EEC  can  resolve  Its 
troubles  by  early  1966  and  then  go  speedily 
ahead  with  the  submission  of  tarff  proposals 
for  farm  products.  If  the  crisis  IB  not  settled 
rather  early  in  1966,  however,  the  outlook  for 
a  satisfactory  outcome  of  the  Kennedy  round 
would  dim,  because  the  farm  negotiations 
are  bound  to  be  troublesome  and  lengthy. 
This,  In  turn  could  have  a  pronounced  Im- 
pact for  a  long  time  to  come  on  world  trade 
liberalization,  since  the  prevailing  Judgment 
in  Washington  is  that  it  will  be  a  long  while 
before  another  reciprocal  trade  measure  is 
voted  If  the  high  hopes  attached  to  the  1962 
act  come  to  nothing. 


HOLY  WEEK  AND  THE  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  DEMONSTRATIONS  AT 
THE    CHURCHES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  people  from  across  the  coun- 
try have  called  my  attention  to  an  out- 
standing sermon  delivered  by  Dr.  Robert 
Strong,  minister  of  the  Trinity  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on 
April  11,  1965.  This  sermon  is  entitled 
"Holy  Week  and  the  Civil  Rights  Dem- 
onstrations at  the  Churches." 

This  sermon  has  been  reprinted  and 
widely  distributed  across  the  country, 
but  has  not  thus  far  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  Members  of  Congress  to  read 
and  to  consider.  In  order  that  this 
might  be  done,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  this  sermon  by  Dr.  Strong,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  dedi- 
cated ministers  in  this  country,  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Holt  Week  and  the  Civil  Rights  Demon- 
strations AT  THE  Churches 
Today  Is  Palm  Sunday.  In  our  quiet  Pres- 
byterian way  we  also  observe  the  Christian 
year.  At  Christmas  we  lay  tremendous  em- 
phasis upon  the  advent  of  our  Lord  and  on 
His  virgin  birth.  Now  we  are  thinking  of  His 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.  Throughout 
the  week  we  shall  turn  our  thoughts  again 
and  again  to  the  things  He  did  during  the 
week  of  His  passion,  and  on  Good  Friday  we 
shall  linger  over  the  climactic  events  on  Cal- 
vary where  our  Saviour  bore  our  sins  In  His 
own  body  on  the  tree  and  saved  us  from  eter- 
nal death.  Next  Sunday  we  shall  exult  In 
the  great  victory  He  won  over  the  grave  and 
rejoice  in  the  truth  that  because  He  lives 
we  shall  live  also.  We  always  observe  Pente- 
cost and  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
In  the  fall  comes  Reformation  Sunday  when 
we  take  account  of  the  rediscovery  of  the 
Bible  and  particularly  of  the  doctrine  of  Jus- 
tification by  faith  In  Christ  alone.     These 


are  most  helpful  emphases  that  the  seasons 
bring  round. 

Let  us  retiurn  now  to  consider  Palm  Sunday 
and  events  In  Holy  Week.  In  His  triimiphal 
entry  our  Lord  presented  Himself  as  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  prophecy  of  Zecharlah  who 
said,  "Rejoice,  O  daughter  of  Zion,  thy  King 
Cometh  unto  thee  riding  upon  an  ass.  He  is 
meek  and  He  has  salvation."  On  Monday  of 
Passion  Week  occurred  an  event  that  suggests 
a  crisis  with  which  our  Montgomery  churches 
are  now  being  confronted.  Because  it  Is 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  church  mem- 
bers and  certainly  In  the  minds  of  our  people 
I  turn  attention  to  contemporary  happenings 
to  consider  them  In  the  light  of  what  our 
Lord  did  on  the  Monday  before  He  suffered 
for  us  on  the  cross.  I  was  only  to  have  made 
Just  before  the  announcements  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  policy  of  Trinity  Church  with 
regard  to  the  civil  rights  demonstrations  that 
are  occurring  at  many  churches  in  our  city. 
I  have  decided  In  view  of  developments  in 
the  past  week  to  devote  a  major  part  of  the 
sermon  time  to  a  treatment  of  the  situation 
In  which  we  are  Involved. 

QUALIFYING   THE    WITNESS 

I  am  going  to  try  to  say  something  about 
the  civil  rights  problem  In  the  United  States, 
In  the  South,  and  in  Montgomery.  Perhaps 
I  am  being  very  bold  to  try  to  do  such  a 
thing.  Here  I  am  a  northerner  speaking  In 
a  southern  context.  Bom  In  Chicago,  m., 
I  went  through  the  Chicago  school  system, 
being  graduated  from  Morgan  Park  High 
School.  Our  family  moved  at  that  time  to 
California.  There  I  attended  the  University 
at  Berkeley.  When  we  moved  back  to  south- 
ern California  I  went  to  UCLA,  from  which 
I  have  my  bachelor's  degree,  then  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  where  I  re- 
ceived the  M.A.  and  Th.  M.  degrees.  I  went 
east  to  the  seminary  of  my  choice,  Westmin- 
ster In  Philadelphia,  for  my  Th.  B.  degree. 
My  doctorate  was  earned  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity. So  all  my  education  was  In  north- 
em  schools.  And  my  first  pastorate  was  In 
the  North;  for  16 Vi  years  I  served  a  congre- 
gation in  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  May  I 
even  dare  to  mention  that  both  my  grand- 
fathers wore  the  blue  In  the  tremendous 
struggle  which  only  this  past  week  we  re- 
membered In  the  centennial  observance  of 
the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  Likely  I  may 
be  believed  when  I  claim  to  have  no  preju- 
dice based  on  skin  color. 

I  am  a  northerner  but  also  I  am  a  south- 
erner. To  me  It  has  always  seemed  a  strange 
providence  that  brought  me  south.  I  had, 
I  think,  an  Interesting  preparation  for  the 
change,  a  very  wide  reading  In  American 
history,  particularly  In  the  Civil  War  period. 
Douglas  Southall  Freeman's  great  works  on 
Lee  and  on  Lee's  lieutenants  and  many  other 
books  about  Lee  and  Jackson  as  well  as 
Grant  and  Sherman  were  a  part  of  that  prep- 
aration. As  I  have  often  said,  when  I  think 
about  Civil  War  days  my  blood  moves  a  lit- 
tle faster.  That  dreadful  period  of  Interne- 
cine conflict  when  the  ratio  of  casualties  to 
the  number  of  men  engaged  was  the  highest 
of  any  war  In  history  was  a  tremendous 
period  in  the  life  of  our  Nation. 

In  1949  came  a  call  to  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Augusta,  Ga.  A  whole  new 
life  began  for  our  family.  It  is  a  shock  In 
certain  ways  for  a  northerner  to  come  south. 
I  do  not  only  speak  of  the  climate.  It  was 
In  mid-September  when  we  moved,  and  the 
weather  was  so  hot  we  Just  about  perished, 
for  our  blood  was  still  thick,  I  guess.  I 
really  am  speaking  about  customs.  I  re- 
member my  feeling  of  amazement  when  In 
the  waiting  room  of  the  railroad  station  I 
saw  a  rail  running  through  the  middle  of  It 
to  separate  the  whites  and  the  Negroes.  I 
was  shaken  when  I  saw  two  identical  water 
fountains  In  stores  with  their  racial  labeling. 
At  once  I  became  aware  of  the  problem  which 
Is  segregation. 


At  First  Presbyterlsm  Church  this  was  not 
too  great  a  problem.  Often  we  had  Negroes 
In  attendance.  They  would  come  to  see  the 
minister  they  had  listened  to  on  the  radio. 
Once  when  the  Fort  Gordon  Choir  was  with 
tis  a  Negro  was  among  them;  at  the  social 
period  afterward  our  young  ladles  served  him 
as  readily  as  any  other  member  of  the  choir. 
I  was  told  that  until  15  years  before  there 
had  been  Negro  members  of  the  church,  the 
last  remnants  of  slave  families  which  In  large 
nxunbers  had  belonged  to  that  historic 
church  where,  by  the  way,  our  denomination 
held  Its  first  general  assembly. 

Now  I  have  lived  In  the  South  for  15% 
years.  I  have  been  close  to  the  situation 
and  have  studied  it  with  attentlveness.  I 
shall  offer  some  comments  about  the  history 
of  the  problem  In  order  to  lead  up  to  the 
discussion  of  what  our  own  church  now 
faces. 

origin  of  segregation 

As  I  read  the  story  of  early  times,  and  as 
I  see  life  In  the  South,  I  come  more  and 
more  to  the  conclusion  that  one  cannot 
possibly  understand  the  South  \inless  he 
has  lived  here  for  a  period  of  years.  The 
observer  must  become  aware  of  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  South,  a  psychology  which  Is  In 
part  the  result  of  the  tremendous  historical 
developments  that  have  been  seen  In  the 
past  150  years. 

First  of  all  reference  must  be  made  to 
slavery.  To  work  the  plantations  in  the 
South  the  black  man  was  needed,  or  it  was 
thought  that  plantations  could  not  be  man- 
aged without  his  labor.  The  Yankee  trader 
went  over  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and 
bought  from  African  chiefs  those  members  of 
the  tribe  the  chief  would  sell  or  the  captives 
his  tribe  had  taken  In  their  wars  and  raids 
upon  neighboring  tribes.  It  should  be  un- 
derstood that  the  black  headmen  of  Africa 
were  Just  as  responsible  as  the  white  trader 
for  the  slave  trade.  It  was  black  turning 
against  black  as  truly  as  white  exploiting 
black  that  we  had  the  monstrous  Iniquity 
of  the  slave  trade. 

The  Civil  War  came  In  all  its  Inevitabil- 
ity. Who  said  that  wars  dont  decide  any- 
thing? They  certainly  do.  The  Civil  War 
decided  that  this  country  would  be  a  united 
nation  whatever  anybody  wished.  That  Is  a 
settled  fact  upon  which  there  has  been  no 
possible  debate  since  1865.  It  was  decided 
that  slavery  would  never  any  longer  char- 
acterize the  social  pattern  of  America.  But 
how  ridiculous  it  was  to  suppose  that  the 
psychology  of  the  Southern  slave  society 
would  quickly  vanish.  The  master-slave  at- 
titude was  the  perhaps  unfortunate  legacy 
of  the  decades  of  the  slave  era. 

Then  came  the  Reconstruction  period.  At 
bayonet  point  legislatures  were  elected  and 
put  Into  the  State  capltols  that  Included 
large  niunbers  of  Negroes  who  were  com- 
pletely tmable  to  legislate,  who  were  the 
pawns  of  the  northern  masters,  who  In  their 
arrogance  and  incompetence  outraged  white 
southerners.  Foolish  laws  were  passed. 
Bond  Issues  were  voted  whose  proceeds  went 
to  enrich  many  a  northern  politician  and 
carpetbagger;  heavy  debts  were  saddled  upon 
the  Southern  States,  not  for  generations  to 
be  paid  off.  A  desperate  poverty  prevailed  In 
the  Southern  States.  A  great  resentment 
lay  In  the  hearts  of  southern  citizens  and 
a  determination  arose  never  to  allow  such 
a  state  of  affairs  to  recur. 

In  this  psychology  is  to  be  found  the  origin 
of  the  concept  of  white  supremacy.  The 
phrase  has  obvious  reference  to  a  political 
role.  When  in  the  Hayes-TIlden  standoff  In 
the  election  of  1876  a  compromise  behind  the 
scenes  was  reached,  it  gave  the  election  to 
the  Republican  candidate  Hayes,  though 
Tllden  had  actoially  won  the  election,  and 
It  w&B  agreed  that  the  northern  troops  would 
be  withdrawn  and  the  Southern  States  would 
resume    internal    autonomy.      Immediately 
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they  aaserted  and  since  they  have  main- 
tained white  legislative  and  executive  su- 
premacy. You  have  told  me  that  the  effect 
oC  that  period  of  history  has  been  a  continu- 
ing factor  In  the  conditioning  of  the  psycho- 
logy of  the  South.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
Is  true. 

The  relationship  between  the  races  Is  com- 
plicated, of  course,  by  the  fact  that  here  as 
nowhere  else  In  America  exists  the  problem 
oT  the  near  equality  of  nimibers  of  the  races. 

The  article  which  appeared  in  last  week's 
Saturday  Evening  Post  written  by  a  southern 
Baptist  minister  entitled  "Integratloi:  Could 
Destroy  Rural  Mississippi"  Is  one  that  every- 
body In  the  United  States  ought  to  read.  It 
sets  forth  the  racial  problem  as  it  is  faced  in 
many  parts  of  the  South.  Granted  that  It  is 
a  description  of  the  problem  In  its  most  ag- 
gravated form.  Still  It  sets  forth  a  line  of 
reasoning  which  needs  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, one  which  I  have  used  myself  in  seek- 
ing to  interpret  the  southern  situation  when 
challenged  In  the  North  and  other  places  to 
which  I  have  traveled  for  an  explanation  of 
the  southern  attitude.  However  you  will  ex- 
plain it,  however  you  may  be  inclined  to  con- 
demn It,  however  you  may  be  willing  to 
assess  blame  for  it,  an  enormous  gap  exists 
between  the  white  population  and  most  of 
our  southern  Negroes.  To  ask  for  instant 
integration  of  these  populations  Is  absolutely 
unreasonable.  It  Is  an  absolutely  unwork- 
able idea.  The  cultural  gap,  the  moral  gap, 
the  educational  gap,  the  psychological  gap, 
the  hygienic  gap  are  real.  The  bridging  of 
tills  gap  will  be  a  long,  slow  process:  the  ef- 
fort to  accomplish  this  is  Just  as  much  the 
responsibility  of  the  Negro  leadership  sind 
those  in  the  upper  level  of  life  in  the  Negro 
community  as  it  is  that  of  the  white  leader- 
ship and  citizenry. 

THE  ENLIGHTKNED  SOXTTHERN  ATTTrUDE 

This  Is  not  to  evade  the  point  that  many 
Of  you  have  made  to  me  again  and  again 
that  the  southern  white  population  deserves 
a  heavy  portion  of  blame.  You  have  told 
me  that  the  education  of  the  Negroes  has 
been  neglected.  You  have  confessed  that 
only  the  pressure  of  threatened  or  actual 
judicial  action  and  of  Federal  legislation 
has  prompted  the  remarkable  school  build- 
ing programs  and  the  improvement  of  the 
educational  system  across  the  South  for  the 
Negro  folk.  Travel  in  Mississippi  and  in 
Alabama  and  you  will  be  amazed  at  the 
beautlfxil,  modern  schools  that  have  in  these 
last  15  years  been  erected  for  the  Negro 
young  people.  You  have  told  me  and  de- 
plored it  and  deplored  the  fact  of  it  that 
there  has  been  a  terrible  discrimination  In 
many  counties  in  the  South  about  register- 
ing Negroes  for  voting.  They  have  been 
differently  handled  from  the  whites  all  too 
often.  Many  of  you  have  said  to  me  that 
It  absolutely  must  no  longer  be  that  dis- 
cflminatory  tests  be  imposed  upon  the  Negro 
when  he  comes  to  register,  but  that  he  must 
be  treated  Jxist  exactly  like  a  white  person 
who  seeks  the  right  of  franchise.  You  are 
saying  in  my  hearing  that  Justice  must  be 
done  throughout  the  South.  The  man  who 
is  qualified  to  vote  must  be  allowed  to  regis- 
ter and  to  cast  an  unlntlmldated  ballot. 

Several  times  I  have  said  from  this  pul- 
pit that  the  attitude  that  generally  prevails 
in  the  South  among  its  white  population 
during  these  times  of  tension  Is  greatly  to 
be  admired.  The  civil  rights  bill  of  1964 
was  resented.  Its  encroachment  upon  States 
rights  was  denounced:  but  when  it  became 
law,  the  white  southern  population  with 
such  grace  as  they  could  muster  bowed  to 
It  because  it  was  national  legislation.  They 
didn't  like  It.  They  had  to  swallow  very 
hard.  But  they  accepted  It  peaceably  with 
very  few  exceptions.  This  is  to  the  wonder- 
ful credit  of  Alabama  and  other  Southern 
States.     It  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the 


white  southern  population  is  pervaded  by 
a  law-abiding  spirit. 

liiany  of  you  have  told  me  how  embarrass- 
ing it  ha-s  been  to  you  to  see  the  way  in  which 
recent  developments  in  the  race  problem 
have  been  mishandled.  You  have  deplored 
the  confrontation  at  the  end  of  the  Pettus 
Bridge.  You  have  told  me  that  you  thought 
It  never  should  have  been  left  up  to  a  mere 
major  of  State  troopers,  but  should  have 
been  handled  In  a  way  that  showed  states- 
manship and  an  awareness  that  the  whole 
Nation  was  watching.  The  terrible  national 
Impression  of  Alabama  that  was  born  when 
the  television  cameras  exposed  the  violence 
of  the  troopers  against  the  Negro  marchers 
will  probably  not  be  erased  In  our  lifetime. 
This  did  not  have  to  be.  If  only  sound  plan- 
ning and  good  Judgment  had  prevailed. 

You  have  told  me  that  you  deplore  the 
bombings  and  all  the  other  acts  of  violence. 
You  are  repelled  by  them.  They  disgust  and 
shame  you  as  a  part  of  the  region  that  Is 
blamed  out  of  all  reasonableness  when  these 
things  occur.  When  similar  events  happen 
in  other  places  of  the  country  without  this 
clear  racial  connotation,  they  are  quickly  for- 
gotten. And  even  when  they  happen  in  a 
racial  setting  and  far  exceed  in  their  turmoil 
and  gravity  anything  that  happens  In  the 
South,  still  they  are  soon  forgotten.  Noth- 
ing like  the  significance  that  Is  attached  to 
a  southern  incident  follows  upon  such  events 
as  the  dreadful  riots  in  the  northern  cities 
during  the  simimer  of  1964. 

Here  we  are  now  In  a  time  in  which  the 
law  has  been  passed  and  the  courts  have  up- 
held it  to  the  requiring  of  enormous  social 
changes.  These  changes  are  being  accepted 
in  the  South.  We  know  that  they  have  to  be 
accepted.  Our  schools  are  being  integrated, 
and  so  are  public  facilities.  What  about  the 
situation  in  the  churches?  Is  such  a  policy 
as  is  in  effect  at  Trinity  Chxirch  putting  us  in 
a  position  of  rebellion?  Are  we  being  maneu- 
vered into  a  position  that  is  unchristian? 
Let  me  try  to  prepare  for  an  answer  to  these 
questions  by  telling  the  story  of  racial 
demonstrations  that  have  occurred  outside 
Trinity  Church. 

THE    DEMONSTRATIONS    AT    TRINrTT    CHTTRCH 

Last  Sunday,  April  4,  appeared  at  our 
church  doors  six  Negro  young  people,  three 
boys,  three  girls.  They  were  m<*t  by  a  few  of 
our  officers  at  the  church  steps.  Our  spokes- 
man could  not  have  been  better  chosen:  he 
was  Deacon  Winton  Blount.  Mr.  Blount  ex- 
plained to  the  young  people  that  they  had 
arrived  so  late  for  the  service  that  they  could 
not  help  disturb  it  If  they  went  in.  He  said 
that  this  late  arrival  made  It  all  the  more 
obvious  that  their  intention  In  coming  to 
Trinity  Church  was  not  really  to  worship. 
He  explained  the  policy  of  the  church  that 
our  officers  were  not  willing  to  permit  it  to 
become  an  arena  for  sociological  causes.  The 
young  people  turned  away. 

This  incident  and  the  national  publicity 
that  was  given  to  It  involved  us  as  church 
officers  In  an  Immediate  consideration  of  our 
position.  It  was  apparent  that  some  felt  the 
problem  should  be  handled  In  one  way  and 
some  in  another.  On  Tuesday  night  a  very 
well  attended  Joint  meeting  of  the  section 
and  of  the  Diaconate  was  held  to  discuss  this 
pressing  matter.  I  will  say  to  you  that  you 
may  be  proud  Indeed  of  your  officers.  Not 
one  of  them  lost  his  temper.  I  have  heard  of 
church  meetings  on  this  issue  in  this  city 
where  there  were  some  highly  excitable  mo- 
ments. Not  one  of  your  officers  was  Intem- 
perate in  the  way  In  which  he  spoke.  Every 
single  one  of  them  who  took  the  floor  spoke 
thoughtfully  and  with  restraint.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  although  at  times  they  disagreed 
with  each  other  they  all  had  one  overriding 
concern,  namely,  the  good  of  Trinity  Presby- 
terian Church.  The  discussion  went  on  for 
over  2  hours.  Then  the  Diaconate  withdrew 
to  leave  the  session  to  act.    It  is  the  session's 


responsibility  to  make  policy.  It  cannot 
evade  the  responsibility.  It  cannot  pass 
along  to  the  shoulders  of  the  Diaconate  to 
bear  with  the  session  Jointly  this  responsi- 
bility. The  law  of  the  church  is  that  these 
sorts  of  decisions  have  to  be  made  by  the 
session.  The  session  has  always  sought  to 
work  In  closest  harmony  with  the  Diaconate. 
It  welcomes  the  opinions  of  the  deacons. 
This  is  why  a  Joint  meeting  was  held.  But  la 
the  end  the  session  must  enunciate  the  pol- 
icy. The  session  modified  somewhat  the 
policy  that  had  been  previously  decided 
upon. 

Before  I  outline  our  policy  position  let  me 
say  a  word  or  two  about  the  attitude  of 
Trinity  Presbyterian  Church  toward  our  Ne- 
gro friends.  There  never  had  been  the  slight- 
est sense  of  tension  about  Negroes  In  this 
church  until  1954  and  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  about  school  integration.  To  this 
day  there  is  no  real  opposition  to  their  pres- 
ence in  our  ch\irch.  At  weddings  and  fu- 
nerals they  are  found  constantly  In  attend- 
ance; the  feeling  is  that  this  is  normal  and 
natural  and  right.  You  have  told  me  that 
they  would  be  welcome  at  worship  if  it  were 
genuinely  the  case  that  their  motive  in  com- 
ing was  a  desire  to  seek  the  Lord.  This  Is  the 
way  It  has  to  be,  for,  as  I  pointed  out  at  the 
Joint  meeting  of  the  Boards  the  other  night, 
the  Book  of  Church  Order  of  our  denomina- 
tion will  be  amended  at  the  1965  general  as- 
sembly to  make  It  specific  that  nobody  is  to 
be  refused  admission  to  worship  on  the  basis 
of  his  class  or  his  color.  This  will  be  the 
law  of  the  denomination,  and  It  will  have  to 
be  obeyed  or  a  congregation  will  stand  in  a 
position  of  defiance.  Trinity  Church  will 
never  desire  to  be  in  defiance  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  denomination.  When  the  con- 
stitution speaks,  unless  by  some  strange  quirk 
it  has  become  out  of  harmony  with  the  Word 
of  God.  elders',  deacons',  members'  feelings 
must  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  denomination. 

TRINrrT    CHURCH    POLICY 

The  session  recognizes  the  foregoing  fact 
and  seeks  to  approach  the  issue  of  handling 
church  demonstrators  In  a  way  that  is  not  at 
odds  with  the  constitution  In  what  will  be  Its 
new  form.  There  Is  clearly  an  answer  to  the 
question.  The  point  Is  that  civil  rights  dem- 
onstrators constitute  a  separate  case.  No 
present  or  Imminent  rule  of  the  denomina- 
tion has  any  application  to  them.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Joint  meeting  I  had  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  expedient  simply  to 
admit  the  demonstrators  In  the  expectation 
that  this  would  get  the  matter  over  with 
quickly.  It  was  not  the  feeling  of  the  meet- 
ing that  this  result  would  be  achieved  as 
hoped,  and  I  must  admit  that  the  experience 
of  one  of  our  neighboring  churches  seems  to 
bear  out  the  contention  that  was  made  to 
this  effect. 

The  session  decided  to  stand  upon  the 
principle  that  sociological  demonstrators  are 
not  sincere  m  their  protestation  that  they 
have  come  to  worship  and  that  therefore 
they  are  not  welcome  at  Trinity  Church. 
The  session  Is  not  willing  to  see  this  church 
sanctuary  or  church  plant  made  an  arena  of 
sociological  demonstrations  or  an  outsiders 
means  to  the  ena  of  furthering  merely  social 
causes.  The  session  has  Instructed  the  dea- 
cons to  confront  people  who  obviously  come 
for  that  purpose  and  to  tell  them  that  they 
are  not  welcome. 

The  deacons  are  to  make  this  position 
clear  by  use  of  Holy  Scripture.  Twice  In  His 
ministry  otu-  Lord  Jesus  Christ  entered  the 
temple  of  God  and  saw  it  defiled.  He 
cleansed  it.  even  on  one  occasion  making  It 
whip  and  by  it  driving  out  the  money- 
changers and  those  who  were  selling  sacri- 
ficial animals  within  the  precincts  of  God's 
house.  The  second  time  He  did  this  was  on 
the  Monday  of  Holy  Week.  You  see  now 
how  I  came  to  give  the  particular  title  It 
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bears  to  this  address.  When  ovu-  Lord  drove 
the  profaners  of  the  temple  away.  He  quoted 
the  prophet  Isaiah  from  the  56th  chapter 
saying,  "It  Is  not  written,  for  my  house 
shall  be  called  of  all  nations  a  house  of 
prayer?  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of 
thieves."  That  verse  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
is  often  used  out  of  context,  as  though  our 
Lord  said,  "My  house  shall  be  made  a  house 
of  prayer  for  all  people."  That  is  bad  inter- 
pretation. What  our  Lord  said  was,  "My 
bouse  shall  be  for  all  people  a  house  of 
prayer."  His  emphasis  was  on  the  sacredness 
of  the  precincts  of  worship,  that  the  temple 
Is  a  place  for  prayer  and  not  for  money- 
making.  It  is  obvious  that  the  motive  of 
sincerity  enters  into  the  proper  approach  to 
God's  house,  whether  it  is  the  temple  in 
Jerusalem  as  in  those  days,  or  a  sanctuary 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  in  these  days. 

The  reasoning  of  the  boards  of  oiu-  church, 
particularly  of  the  session.  Is  that  in  the 
context  of  the  present  time  those  who  ap- 
proach the  sanctuaa*y  with  placards  or  as 
groups  of  Negroes  or  as  mixed  groups  of 
Negroes  and  whites  are  in  actual  fact  socio- 
logical demonstrators.  There  is  evidence  that 
In  some  instances  these  sorts  of  groups  have 
been  paid  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  so  that 
not  only  Is  there  an  obvious  Insincerity  but 
on  occasion  an  element  of  commercialism  ap- 
pears. On  the  basis  of  the  Scriptural  appli- 
cation of  the  Holy  Week  incident  in  the 
temple  the  officers  of  the  church  Judge  that 
It  Is  proper  to  say  to  sociological  demonstra- 
tors, "You  are  not  welcome." 

Instructions  have  been  given  to  those  who 
are  charged  with  meeting  the  public  at  the 
doors,  when  the  necessity  arises  to  state  these 
things  carefully  and  courteously  and  to  have 
no  physical  contact  with  the  demonstrators. 
If  the  demonstrators  refuse  to  be  dissuaded 
and  insist  on  rudely  entering  or  on  brushing 
by  the  deacons,  they  are  not  to  offer  physical 
resistance.  The  congregation  must  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  this.  No  physical  con- 
tact is  to  occur,  and,  if  it  becomes  necessary, 
the  congregation  must  endure  what  amounts 
to  an  invasion  for  the  sake  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  and  order  of  this  house 
of  worship. 

AFTERMATH 

The  further  events  of  the  past  week  have 
been  highly  Interesting  and  I  know  jrou 
would  like  to  hear  about  them.  On  Wed- 
nesday a  group  came  to  picket  the  church 
and  to  exhibit  their  signs.  I  was  informed 
of  this  and  cajne  down  from  the  manse  to 
talk  to  them,  but  only  the  television  people 
were  here  when  I  arrived.  Their  news  re- 
porter and  I  had  a  lengthy  conversation.  I 
pointed  out  to  him  that  the  news  media  had 
wronged  the  South  by  a  distorted  report  of 
the  recent  racial  events.  I  told  him  how 
shocked  I  was  when  on  national  television 
Mr.  Lluzzo  W£is  shown  In  his  grief  at  the  ter- 
rible crime  of  the  murder  of  his  wife,  a  crime 
which  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people 
who  had  behaved  themselves  perfectly  dur- 
ing the  march  from  Selma  to  Montgomery 
and  dxu-lng  the  rally  in  front  of  the  capitol 
groaned  over.  I  denounced  the  way  in  which 
the  Interview  with  Mr.  Lluzzo  included  his 
saying  that  he  held  Governor  Wallace  100 
percent  responsible  for  the  death  of  his  wife. 
This  was  totally  outrageous  for  television  to 
release  because  It  was  so  obviously  Inflam- 
matory and  plainly  unjust.  It  was  all  too 
typical  of  the  often  Irresponsible  way  the 
news  media  has  treated  the  South.  The  re- 
porter asked  me  if  I  would  be  willing  to  be 
interviewed  by  ABC  and  I  agreed.  The  next 
day  a  camera  was  set  up  in  the  backyard  of 
the  manse  and  for  10  or  15  minutes  I  was 
questioned  for  sound  movie  reproduction. 
That  night  over  national  television  the  net- 
work carried  two  brief  excerpts  of  the  inter- 
view. My  effort  was  to  set  matters  in  what 
I  thought  was  a  proper  focus  and  to  support 
the  fine  statement  that  Mr.  Bloimt  had  given 
to  the  press  about  oiir  Sunday  visitation. 


You  should  see  some  of  the  crank  letters  I 
have  received  about  the  broadcast. 

One  Friday  another  group  of  demonstra- 
tors carrying  signs  appeared  at  the  church. 
I  was  Informed  of  it  and  that  their  leader 
desired  to  talk  to  me.  I  came  to  the  church 
and  first  spoke  to  the  demonstrators.  There 
they  were,  all  high  school  youngsters  ex- 
cept the  leaders,  youngsters  obviously  play- 
ing hookey  from  school.  I  said  to  them, 
"What  church  do  you  belong  to?"  One  by 
one  they  answered  that  they  were  Baptists. 
(It  looks  as  though  all  southern  Negroes 
must  be  Baptists.)  I  said,  "So  now  you 
want  to  become  Presbyterians,  do  you?" 
"Yes,  sir,"  they  replied,  and  then  they  beat 
me  to  the  punch  as  one  said,  "And  we  be- 
lieve In  predestination."  "Well,"  I  said, 
"you  are  right  about  that.  Do  you  also 
believe  in  infant  baptism?"  They  were  a  bit 
nonplussed  concerning  this  theological 
point.  They  showed  me  their  hand-drawn 
signs.  It  was  a  pleasant  exchange  we  had  on 
the  comer  of  Hull  and  Felder. 

Then  I  went  into  our  assistant  minister, 
Mr.  Settle's,  office  where  their  leader  was 
waiting  to  confer  with  me.  He  is  a  man  of 
45  from  Edenton,  N.C.,  good  looking,  well 
set  up,  intelligent  though  not  highly  edu- 
cated, a  World  War  II  veteran.  He  repre- 
sented himself  to  be  Martin  Luther  King's 
lieutenant  for  the  Montgomery  program  of 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence. I  suppose  that  if  anybody  speaks  for 
the  Negroes  in  these  demonstrations  he  does. 
We  had  a  long  conversation.  I  dealt  with 
the  allegation  that  11  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning  is  the  most  segregated  hour  In 
America,  pointing  out  that  it  was  so  be- 
cause of  Negro  desire.  After  the  Civil  War 
the  Negroes  wanted  their  own  churches  and 
in  many  cases  the  white  Christians  helped 
them  to  finance  their  new  buildings.  Sepa- 
rate worship  is  because  of  the  Negro  desire 
to  have  their  own  churches,  to  worship  in 
their  own  way,  to  run  their  own  church 
business.  This  was  their  right  but  It  cer- 
tainly explains  why  the  former  method  of 
white  and  Negro  worshiping  together  has 
now  for  many  decades  not  been  the  case. 

I  had  some  things  to  say  to  him  about 
Martin  Luther  King.  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
Martin  Luther  King  is  a  religious  hj^jocrite. 
He  took  Baptist  ordination  vows,  but  he  does 
not  believe  time-honored  Baptist  doctrine. 
In  an  Interview  seen  all  over  the  Nation  in 
the  National  Observer,  Dr.  King  went  on  rec- 
ord as  not  believing  the  doctrines  of  the  vir- 
gin birth  of  Christ,  the  deity  of  Christ,  the 
substitutionary  atonement  of  Christ,  the 
literal  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  other 
cardinal  points.  It  should  be  plain  to  all 
that  he  is  using  the  churches  in  the  Interest 
of  a  sociological  movement.  I  have  pointed 
out  also  that  his  numerous  connections  with 
Communists  and  his  membership  in  many 
subversive  front  groups  make  him  in  still 
another  way  an  unworthy  and  unsafe  leader. 

His  representative  in  Montgomery  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  God 
in  Christ,  which  is  a  fundamentalist  sect. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  if  you  are  Inter- 
ested in  a  social  cause  you  must  make  sure 
that  all  involved  In  it  with  you  are  in  doc- 
trinal agreement  with  you.  But  I  do  main- 
tain that  the  religious  overtones  of  the  civil 
rights  demonstrations  should  never  deceive 
Bible-believing  people.  To  Join  In  with 
these  demonstrations  that  are  iinder  the 
guidance  of  Martin  Luther  King  is  to  be  en- 
gaged In  the  most  serious  kind  of  religious 
compromise.  We  are  completely  at  a  loss 
to  accoiint  for  the  hospitality  that  is  shown 
to  Dr.  King  at  many  conservative  religious 
meetings.  I  cannot  be  persuaded  that  It  Is 
right  to  cooperate  with  him  or  with  the  or- 
ganization which  he  heads. 

After  dealing  with  the  great  incident  of  the 
cleansing  of  the  temple,  I  moved  on  with  the 
Negro  leader  to  the  accoiint  in  the  Books  of 
Acts,  concerning  Ananias  and  Sapphlra.    You 


remember  what  happened.  In  the  early 
church  they  loved  each  other  so  devotedly 
that  each  said  that  he  held  his  property  only 
to  benefit  the  other.  Some  (and  it  was  all 
perfectly  voluntary)  sold  their  property  and 
brought  the  money  to  the  apostles  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  needy.  Ananias  and  Sapphlra 
wanted  to  get  credit  for  this  kind  of  gener- 
osity. They  sold  a  piece  of  land,  but  they 
didn't  bring  in  all  the  money  they  received 
for  it.  The  Holy  Spirit  revealed  the  fact  to 
Peter.  He  said  to  them  that  while  they  had 
their  property  it  was  their  own.  They  could 
do  with  it  as  they  wished  but  that,  claiming 
to  bring  in  the  whole  price  when  in  fact  they 
were  only  bringing  in  part,  they  were  guilty 
of  lying  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  this 
hypocrisy  the  couple  paid  with  their  lives. 
God  struck  them  dead.  I  said  to  our  Negro 
friend,  "Now  that  incident  shows  what  God 
thinks  of  hypocrisy.  It  is  a  good  thing  for 
you  and  It  is  a  good  thing  for  me  and  it  is 
a  good  thing  for  every  Christian  that  the 
Lord  didn't  keep  on  dealing  with  hypocrites 
in  the  church  in  that  way,  or  we  would  all 
be  struck  dead  pretty  quickly,  for  there  is 
some  hypocrisy  in  every  one  of  us.  The  death 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphlra  was  like  a  signpost 
raised  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  of 
church  history  to  say:  'God  hates  hypocrisy. 
This  is  what  hypocrisy  ought  to  receive — 
death.  The  church  must  be  pure.  See  to  It, 
every  Christian,  that  you  shun  h3TX)crlsy*." 

Then  I  said  to  the  man  from  Bdenton,  "I 
really  do  think  that  you  demonstrators  at 
churches  are  hjrpocrltes.  I  will  dare  In  all 
kindness  but  with  firmness  to  state  that  con- 
viction. You  do  not  really  c(»ne  to  worship. 
You  protest  that  you  do,  but  you  do  protest 
too  much.  I  am  convinced  that  youi  motive 
is  sociological.  You  want  to  use  the  church 
to  advance  social  causes.  This  is  a  form  of 
hjrpocrisy.  You  should  think  about  this  with 
utmost  seriousness.  I  do  regard  your  souls 
as  being  at  stake.  For  a  man  who  persists  in 
hypocrisy  shows  that  he  is  not  a  Christian  at 
all."  I  tried  to  say  this  with  both  pleasant- 
ness and  firmness.  He  received  It  in  the 
spirit  I  had  tried  to  -majiifest  and  replied 
with  a  smile,  "We  had  better  stop  otu:  con- 
versation or  you  will  convert  me."  I  did  not 
convert  him,  of  course.  He  Is  still  leading 
these  chxu'ch  demonstrations. 

Perhaps  we  may  now  expect  to  live  in  a 
state  of  siege.  One  thing  we  do  not  want  is 
Internal  dissension.  There  are  congregations 
in  this  city  that  had  tense  board  meetings 
and  congregational  meetings  over  this  issue. 
Some  of  them  have  been  Internally  divided. 
We  grieve  about  this,  for  what  happens  at 
other  chxirches  affects  us.  We  are  all  one  In 
Christ  Jesus.  Christians  of  whatever  denom- 
ination, or  whatever  color  for  that  matter, 
are  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  Our  stand  for  the 
purity  of  worship  does  not  mean  that  we 
forget  that  for  an  Instant.  As  the  Lord's 
table  is  to  be  giiarded,  so  that  none  ap- 
proaches it  who  does  not  understand  what 
it  means,  who  does  not  examine  his  heart 
to  see  that  he -is  pentinent  and  trusting;  so 
the  House  of  the  Lord  Is  to  be  protected. 
Whatever  the  cost  In  terms  of  adverse  public- 
ity or  misunderstanding,  the  officers  are 
firmly  minded  to  protect  our  services  from 
being  disturbed  by  those  who  would  exploit 
them  for  a  selfish  pxirpoee. 

We  have  only  good  will  for  our  Negro 
friends.  We  want  to  see  them  receive  Just 
treatment.  We  insist  that  If  you  employ 
Negroes  in  the  yard  or  in  the  house  and 
pay  them  more  than  $50  a  quarter,  you 
must  pay  the  social  security  tax  or  you  are 
guilty  of  the  sin  of  cheating  and  defrauding. 
We  insist  that  Negroes  are  to  be  respected 
as  persons  and  accorded  their  proper  dignity. 
We  maintain  that  qualified  Negroes  have  as 
much  a  right  to  be  registered  to  vote  as  any 
white  person.  Counties  where  this  right 
has  been  denied  must  change  their  proce- 
dure. Negroes  who  have  been  paid  a  lower 
wage  than  the  white  man  doing  no  better 
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work  at  the  same  kind  of  Job  should  receive 
the  same  pay  as  the  white  man. 

It  does  not  follow  that  Negroes  or  white 
people  either  who  approach  the  house  of 
worship  are  automatically  to  be  admitted. 
In  thA  present  context  Negro  groups  coming 
to  the  doors  of  our  church  or  mixed  groups 
coming  to  the  doors  of  our  church  are  prac- 
tically certain  to  be  demonstrators.  The 
policy  of  the  Session  has  to  be  applied  and 
explained  10  them. 

In  these  tense  days  there  will  be  differ- 
ences of  ojitnlon  on  how  to  handle  the  prob- 
lem with  which  we  are  dealing.  Some 
churches  are  going  to  lose  members  because 
they  feel  that  they  must  protest  about  their 
own  particular  church's  stand.  That  Is  a 
great  pity.  Th^e  ought  to  be  a  recognition 
on  the  part  of  Vveryone  that  his  church  Is 
trying  to  do  theloest  It  can  according  to  the 
understanding  A  has  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion In  relatron  to  present  circumstance. 
This  may  well  be  one  of  the  problems  that 
take  wisdom  that  Is  more  than  human.  0\ir 
policy  Is  one  of  principle,  our  officers  Insist. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  expediency  may 
become  a  necessity.  Who  knows  whether  a 
shift  or  a  change  or  a  modification  In  the 
policy  may  prove  advisable?  In  a  sense  we 
have  to  play  this  thing  by  ear.  We  are  not 
our  Lord.  Infallible  In  Judgment.  We  are 
not  our  Lord,  Infallible  in  decision.  We  try 
to  learn  from  His  example  and  from  the 
way  He  handled  things.  But  we  are  not 
possessed  of  His  wisdom  fully.  As  a  congre- 
gation we  should  feel  called  to  have  confi- 
dence In  our.  officers  with  the  honor  of 
Christ  and  the  love  of  His  church  the  highest 
sentiment  of  all.  We  must  seek  peace  within 
our  walls  and  pursue  It. 

THE    NEED    OP   TXNrrT 

As  was  said  In  the  Joint  meeting  of  the 
boards,  Trinity  Church  enjoys  a  simply  won- 
derful spirit  of  unity.  Here  is  a  big  chiirch, 
the  largest  Presbyterian  Church  lu  Alabama, 
but  It  has  no  factions  or  cliques.  Here  Is  a 
church  with  a  minister.  I  think  I  may  say, 
who  does  not  try  to  run  things,  although  he 
seeks  to  exercise  leadership.  Here  Is  a  church 
that  has  a  great  work  In  progress,  for  exam- 
ple, giving  more  than  $70,000  to  benevolence 
causes  annually.  We  want  to  maintain  this 
unity  and  peace  and  devotion  to  the  first 
mission  of  Christ's  people,  which  Is  winning 
lost  souls  to  Him  and  building  up  Christians 
In  their  faith.  So  I  say  to  you  all.  be  faithful 
to  the  services  and  activities  of  this  church 
despite  such  things  as  the  demonstrations. 
Be  unafraid,  be  confident,  be  as  one  as  we 
go  ahead  here  concentrating  on  the  true 
business  of  the  church.  It  Is  perhaps  hard  to 
obey  the  Scripture  where  It  says  that  we 
are  to  attend  upon  the  things  of  the  Lord 
without  distraction.  There  is  much  distrac- 
tion In  a  day  like  this.  Everj-body  is  talking 
about  It.  No  conversation  proceeds  very  far 
without  turning  to  this  subject.  Try  not  to 
let  It  upset  you  if  you  can.  Try  not  to  be- 
come emotionally  wrought  up  or  Involved  If 
you  can  avoid  this. 

Today  Is  Palm  Sunday  and  we  have  en- 
tered upon  Passion  Week.  Day  by  day  think 
much  about  our  Lord,  the  King.  Remember 
that  He  will  work  out  His  plan.  Think 
much  about  our  Lord,  the  Propnct,  and 
read  the  words  He  spoke  In  Passion  Week 
as  they  are  recorded  in  the  four  gospels. 
Think  much  about  our  Lord,  the  Priest,  who 
on  that  Friday  gave  Himself  once  for  all  a 
sacrifice  to  satisfy  divine  Justice  and  recon- 
cile us  to  God.  Let  your  devotion  build 
that  It  might  climax  on  Easter  when  we  shall 
Jubilantly  remember,  testify  to,  and  glory 
In  oxu-  Lord's  resurrection  from  the  grave. 
Let  us  set  our  affections  Increasingly  on 
things  above,  not  on  things  of  earth.  Let 
us  seek  to  have  the  mind  of  Christ. 

Let  us  pray:  Our  gracious  Saviour,  we 
adore  Thee.  We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  great 
love  to  us  that  caused  Thee  to  condescend 
to  Join  us  men  In  our  condition,  to  endure 
the  scoffing  and  rejection  of  men,  to  go  to 


the  cross  to  save  us  by  dying  In  our  place, 
the  sacrifice  that  divine  Justice  required  so 
that  divine  love  might  In  harmony  with  the 
necessity  of  the  being  of  God  extend  mercy 
and  pardon  to  sinners.  We  thank  Thee  for 
our  pardon.  We  covet  for  many  others  that 
they  may  know  a  like  pardon.  Bless  the 
Gospel  cause  here  In  Montgomery  and 
throughout  the  earth  among  all  peoples. 
We  ask  It  for  our  Lord  Jesus'  sake  who  died 
for  us  and  rose  again  from  the  dead  and  is 
alive  forevermore.    Amen. 


SCHOOL    LUNCH    PROGRAM   OF 
GROWING  BENEFIT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
this  fourth  annual  observance  of  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Week,  October  10- 
16,  is  again  a  chance  for  reflection  on  the 
Federal,  State,  and  community  team- 
work venture  which  now  provides  whole- 
some lunches  to  18  million  of  the  Na- 
tion's 50  million  children  at  school. 

At  an  average  cost  of  28  cents  a  lunch, 
including  about  10  percent  served  at  re- 
duced or  no  cost  to  needy  children,  the 
national  school  lunch  program  makes 
available  a  lunch  providing  one-third  to 
one-half  of  daily  food  needs.  Now  in 
Its  19th  year,  the  program  has  shown 
continuous  expansion.  Last  year  some 
35  percent  of  the  Nation's  elementary 
and  secondary  students  participated. 

In  recent  years  this  has  been  the  larg- 
est single  food  service  operation  in  the 
Nation,  representing  over  10  percent  of 
the  total  U.S.  food  sold  through  food 
service  outlets. 

Thus,  the  program  has  carried  out  the 
dual  purpose  of  the  Congress  In  passage 
of  the  act  in  1946,  "to  safeguard  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation's 
children  and  to  encourage  the  domestic 
consumption  of  nutritious  agricultural 
commodities  and  other  food." 

With  Federal  support  of  about  20  per- 
cent, the  total  food  bill  last  year  came  to 
over  $950  million.  About  $700  million 
of  that  amount  was  spent  by  schools 
In  their  local  markets. 

In  Missouri,  we  are  particularly  proud 
of  the  job  that  has  been  done  in  this 
program  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Earl 
M.  Langkop,  director  of  School  Food 
Services,  Missouri  State  Department  of 
Education,  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  school  oflBcials,  Including  food  super- 
visors, and  thousands  of  parent  organi- 
zations. Mr.  Langkop  has  been  a  leader 
in  this  field  not  only  In  Missouri  but 
nationally.  On  several  occasions  his 
suggestions  have  been  helpful  to  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  and  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  Improving  the 
administration  and  quality  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

For  this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  insertion  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  of  the  statement  by  Mr.  Langkop 
reporting  our  State's  participation  In 
this  very  worthwhile  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Missouw  Schools  Observe  National  School 
LtTNCH  Week 
The  1965-66  school  term  will  mark  the  19th 
year  that  schools  across  the  Nation  have  been 
serving  students  nutritionally  balanced 
noonday  lunches  with  the  help  of  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program.  In  recognition 
of  the  creative  work  that  went  into  develop- 


ing this  program,  the  week  of  October  10-16 
has  been  proclaimed  "National  School  Lunch 
Week"  by  the  President.  The  theme  of  the 
week  is  "School  Lunch  Serves  Child  Health." 

More  than  2.500  schools  In  Missouri  will 
serve  lunches  to  approximately  500,000  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  students  this 
year. 

Hubert  Wheeler,  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, said  the  activities  will  be  designed  to 
promote  better  public  understanding  and 
awareness  of  the  true  purpose  of  the  program 
as  well  as  the  significance  of  the  school  lunch 
program  to  the  child,  to  the  home,  to  our 
agricultural  community,  to  Industry,  and  to 
the  State  and  Nation. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  of  1946  was 
enacted,  "as  a  measiue  of  national  security, 
to  safeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
Nation's  children  and  to  encourage  the 
domestic  consumption  of  nutritious  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  other  foods."  The 
act  Is  administered  nationally  by  the  n.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  In  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  school  officials. 

The  lunch  program  provides  children  with 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  completely  bal- 
anced lunch  for  an  average  payment  of  28 
cents.  The  type  A  lunch,  which  was  de- 
veloped to  supply  the  nutritional  needs  of 
the  school  age  child,  actually  costs  about  50 
cents.  Cash  reimbursement,  under  the  act, 
accounts  for  about  3.8  cents  per  lunch.  An- 
other 8  cents  la  contributed  from  Govern- 
ment storage  stocks  when  the  schools  take 
advantage  of  and  make  full  use  of  the  foods 
donated  from  agricultural  price  support  and 
surplus  removal  operations  and  supplemen- 
tal Government  purchases. 

Observance  of  School  Lunch  Week  provides 
an  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  local 
school  officials,  teachers,  food  service  man- 
agers aad  cooks,  and  other  Interested  citi- 
zens whose  interest,  guidance,  and  hard  work 
makes  the  program  possible.  The  lunch  pro- 
gram Is  a  unique  cooperative  endeavor  by 
Federal,  State,  and  local  people,  and  It  has 
been  expanded  each  year  to  a  point  where  it 
Is  now  recognized  as  the  largest,  single  food 
service  operation  in  our  country  according 
to  Commissioner  Wheeler. 

Last  year,  the  total  food  bill  for  this  na- 
tionwide program  came  to  over  $950  million. 
This  amount  was  required  for  the  serving  of 
3  billion  lunches  under  the  national  school 
limch  program.  Of  that  total  almost  three- 
foxuths,  about  $700  million,  was  spent  by 
schools  in  their  local  markets.  Inasmuch  as 
nearly  80  percent  of  the  foods  used  are  pur- 
chased locally,  school  lunches  contribute 
significantly  to  the  State's  economy.  During 
the  1964-65  school  year,  over  $41  million  was 
spent  In  this  State  for  food,  labor,  and  other 
services,  and  equipment  for  the  State's 
school  lunches.  The  program  was  financed 
as  follows:  Children's  payment  for  lunches, 
56  percent;  State  and  local  contributions,  14 
percent;  donated  commodities.  18  percent; 
national  school  lunch  program  reimburse- 
ment, 7  percent:  and  special  milk  program 
reimbursement,  5  percent. 

Anyone  who  attempts  to  stay  on  a  food 
budget  may  wonder  how  the  schools  can 
serve  nutritious  limches  at  the  price  they 
do.  A  part  of  the  answer  lies  In  the  national 
school  lunch  program  and  tax  financed  pur- 
chases of  mandatory  price  support  com- 
modities held  In  storage  by  the  Federal  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  as  well  as 
commodities  purchased  under  surplus  re- 
moval authority  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  school  lunch  program  pro- 
vides a  valuable  and  very  logical  outlet  for 
those  foods  in  stuplus  supply  that  are  pur- 
chased with  tax  moneys  \inder  agricultural 
price  support  and  sxuplus  removal  activities. 
Such  use  of  the  svu-plus  foods  not  only  pro- 
vides benefits  In  improving  diets,  food  habits, 
and  nutritional  well-being  of  ovir  school- 
chUdren  but  also  serves  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  tax  dollars  that  go  Into  storage  costs 
on  Government  holdings. 
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*.T^t?n?^';h'!'l!t!ff.'^^''^'fK"f^K°^1P":  senate   staff    man.   ben   STONO.  other  duties  required  his  attention.  Ben  al- 

■^ijr^r rSis?;?TerSrora^  ?oVpToft           ^ETS  CONSERVATION  AWARD  ,^-0^^?  VhTnTe^Sln^^  ^  T  "°T 

Lis.   the   menus  follow   ^e   basic  t^e  A         Mr.  METCALF.     Mr.  President,  during  KeH  Z  ^^a  oT'^s^'mJlnlS^L'^^l 

pattern    which  has  been  developed  by  the  the  session  of  Congress  now  coming  to  bers  of  Congress  depend.    He  has  tharSe 

""n.  ?mrd  t^^'one  h.'^f^Ti^  ^^^^'°Tn  ''""^  ^  <^1°^'  ^^^  of  our  professional  staff  5eo-  quaUty   so   highly   regardS    by    SSd^t 

S«onS  rSu!reme?i   and  t^S^^^^^^  ple  has  received  an  unusual  honor  which  F^ankim  D.  Roosevelt^a  passion  for  anol 

aS:rinc7ZT^ieXiTaVoV^^^^^^  I  think  should  be  recorded  In  the  Con-  "^Suse'^Ve^sf  p^eSt7vTem'u^^^^^^ 

who  are  determined  by  local  school  officials  GRESSIONAL     Record.     I     know     that     a  kind  of  im^rtran  th?J  nrnlL^  ^     f°  w^I 

to  be  unable  to  pay  the  full  price.  goodly  number  of  my  colleagues,  whom  S  honor   whose  IntSIn^^  T^  Intended 

During  the  past  school  year^  participating  he  ha^  consulted  and  assisted  on  agricul-  tL  reflet  atTnc^fSeerpe^so^al'^^^^^ 

Missouri     schools     served     77,916.381     such  tural  and  resources  matters,  will  agree  to  the  values  anr^earof  conser^atloLinS 

Tat  reduceJci'.?t^  nfif.vTiH  '  '''^'''  /,""  ^^^h  me  that  the  award  was  merited  and  a  willingness  to  work  wlthou?  puWlc  acclato 

frc^mmfsrnTrreS.'=^"^"'^'=^°^'^"^  are  as  pleased  by  his  recognition  as  I  -/-^^nition. 

To  meet  type  A  requirements  the  lunch  ^°^'  „/f»?  ^ally.  because  he  is  past  president 

must  contain  one-half  pint  of  whole  milk-         ^  speak  of  Ben  Stong.  who  served  on  °L,  ^'^^  f  a\f  Church  Garden  Club,  former 

2  ounces  of  a  protein-rich  food;   a  threel  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  "."f^^""  °\  ^^^  Potomac  Chrysanthemum  So- 

fourths  cup  serving  of  two  or  more  vegetables  Committee,  under  the  Chairmanships  of  churoh  vf  ^t'^t^Rtmn  ^^^Rf  «>• -a*  ^^e  Palis 

or  fruits  or  both;  a  serving  of  enriched  or  James  E.  Murray  and  Clinton  P.  Ander-  aSailoJi  cL^Srmh^"ir<fhL^^,^'^^  ^'^^ 

hXr^r^'^oJJmS  2f  ^°"=  ""'^  ^  ^"^8  °^  SON.  and  who  is  now  legislative  assistant  years     *  ^^  ''^^''°'  °"^"^  ^"^^^^  *^  "'^""* 

butter  or  fortified  margarine.  ^  Senator  George  McGovern  of  South  Therefore  it  is   the  honor   and  privilege 

School    Food     Services:     Highlights    and  ^^^^^^a.  of  the  American  Motors  Corp.,  to  present  1 

Progress    During    the    1964-65    School         "^^^  ^^  presented  one  of  the  Ameri-  °^   10   nonprofessional   awards   for   1964   to 

Year  can  Motors  Co.  awards  for  exceptional  ^^nton  stong. 

There  were  3.014  Missouri  schools,  repre-  service  to  the  cause  of  conservation.    He  ^^— ^^«i^_^__ 

senting  2.432  public  and  582  private  and  had  been  nominated  by  Senator  CLINTON  Tjrn  eirwi  r<  DAT7irr> 

parochial  schools,  participating  in  the  dlstrl-  P.   Anderson,    former   chairman   of  the  ■"'"-'-^^^  *-•  RAVER  AND  THE  MARY- 

butlon  of  Federal  food  service  aid  during  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  LAND  STATE  TEACHERS  ASSOCIA- 

1964-65  school  year.  with  whom  Ben  had  served,  and  by  Sec-  TION 

The  1,036.230  Missouri  schoolchildren  had  rpi-nrv    nf    fbo    Tr.toi-,v>r    cfo^ro^    tmoIi  ,,      

access  to  some  type  of  food  service  In  their  ™J  JLc  Slonfl^  3f if             ^  Kin  ^-  ^YDINGS.     Mr.  President.  I  rise 

schools  through  2.082  lunchrooms  with  a  ^^"^  ^^  selected  for  the  award  by  10  today  to  salute  both  a  man  and  an  or- 

totai  of  1.966  preparation  centers.  outstanding  conservationists  who  name  ganization.    The  man  is  Mllson  C  Raver 

Average  daily  participation  In  the  type  A  recipients  for  the  honor.  and  the  organization  is  the  Marvland 

lunch  program  Increased  to  464,478  during         I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi-  State  Teachers  Association      ThT^l^nri 

the  past  year.    This  represents  43  percent  of  dent,   that   the   citation   which   accom-  ation  is  in  the  prSesfTcele^a^^^^ 

2e%rie^TrLSSoV"°"'^^  "^°^^  S:?ofDat'?;L'S?  "^  """'^'  ^  ^^^  centennikr^elr'^Tr^  l^vt^'C^c^^^ 
During   the  year   77.916.381    nutritionally         TIT"    *^  ,        POmi.                  ,        .       .  Pleted  20  years  as  the  association's  exec- 
balanced  type  A  lunches  were  served,  of        There  being  no  objection,  the  Citation  utive  secretary. 

which  3,552,936  were  served  free  or  at  reduced  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RECORD,  Dedicated  to  public  service  and  to  a 

price  to  needy  chUdren.    This  was  an  all-  as  follows:  higher  standard  of  education   for  tht 

by"3%^i?^9o'"^  '''""'"'  '^'  ^''^^°"^  ^^        B            .         ''"T"    .             .     .  y°"^^  P«°P^«  Of  Maryland  Xn  Raver 

'VSlTl35,676,260  one-half  pints  Of  milk  .of^'^^uiZ%^^Ze?!oJ:7'!J%nT.  ^^.eSitiv'e  rretri'.'^nfT'   experienced 

were  consumed  In  our  schools  during  the  tlvely  on  behalf  of  vital  conservation  leels-  f^®f|^"Ve  secretaries  Of  teachers'  groups 

year.    This  represents  a  decrease  of  about  18  latlon.  "^  '"^  country.     Under  his  leadership, 

million  from  the  previous  year  perhaps  be-         Because  in  nominating  him  for  this  award,  *^®  Maryland  State  Teachers  Association 

cause  of  a  health  and  dental  ruling  on  choco-  secretary    of    the    Interior    Stewart    UdaU  ^^s  grown  to  more  than  26.000  members 

late  milk,  offering  in  some  schools  of  other  wrote:  and  represents  today  80  percent  of  the 

thS^w^Hi^Tl^^,'  ^^^J^^  requirement        .-The  wilderness  bill  would  not  be  law  to-  professional  staff  of  the  Maryland  public 

ivSe^thm  th«  iimuLd^,n^«     '"'^'^  °^  ^*y  "  "  ^«^«  ^°*  '"'^  *^«  '•"le  t^^t  Ben  school  system.                                 a  puoiic 

Tvlry'^pSSlc  mgrs^SolTs^rlct  In  Mis-  ^^ fn^rSuced'^T uS "tSrmomS' Si  ..^/vi  ^^^^^^^^*'  °^  '^^""^^y-  October 

sourl  is  now  participating  In  one  or  more  of  ^^siient  signed  the  bl      on  SoSmir  3  "'  ^^^  Baltimore  Sun  carried  an  excel- 

'^V^^til^L^eif.lATnrrl^'^'T''  Set  bS  ;Si  IVskuranf SS  to  lent  article  about  the  Maryland  State 

tioo  >,oth.,»  <.„  «o*^i,„„*«-»  ^\,^^ ^1        1       -*  ^  womabie  compromise  between  views  which  wurit. 

7  728  0^2^   were  Sce^leTaid  "*  '^J  °^*«^*  ^'''  °^^«^  ^P^^"    ^-  ^^^^  ^   ^^k   mianimous   consent   that   this 

to  ellXe  recjlent^chools  and^Sutlo'^s  Jnd'fnac^mS'Sffhe' ll?d  ind'wat?r'S.n^  ^"^^'^^  ^^  ^^^"^^  ^^  ^^^  ^=^°«°  = 

during  the  past  year.  tervat?on  S      AU  of  ?he7eKisTation  re'  ^^^'^  ^^^  ^°  Objection,  the  article 

ind^t°^'  Tn^%rrr''^^  X  '*'  T^"'""  Sy  eni^d  deaunf  w^?h    hf  Ca^e  cS.  ^^,  ^'^^'^^  ^  ^e  printed  in  the  RECORD. 

F^^cost  alone  ariounTJj!o?l6  9l?69l'92  ^°^"*  ^'^^-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^'  Canyonlands,  and  ^s  follows: 

of^irh   MO   mni?nn    iTi  ^rTnV^n   ?^c^  ^^    ^^^^"^    ^J^^"^'    P^^ks    and    Recreatlou  A  Strong  Voice  fob  Maryland's  Public 

maZeU                                     ^  ^^^  ^"«  ^^^P^  °^  *^«  ^°^^  ^  enactment  Editcation 

over  ill  mimon  was  paid  In  salaries  to  sour^e'^egS^n  both''r2  aS  S  Tu".  ""  ^^^  "^^^'^  ^-  ^^''^'^^^) 

local  people  employed  In  the  preparing  and  ^"^^  fn  lafS  meSure  a  proSS^o?  t^  man's  ^  ^°^«  ^"""^^^  bounty  high  school  prin- 

Tiof  t° U""',nf '° '"^^  "'^''^"°;  *.     ,      .  undeSSnToTreXfnsUyofSS-w^^^^^  clpal  wUi  bang  a  gavel  on  the  rostruSi  of 

About  $4  million  was  spent  at  the  local  requirements"          -^  "^^^'="'»ii-y  ui  uur  water  ^^  ^^^^^  Center  stage  at  2  pan.  today  and 

level  for  such  Items  as  utilities,  commercial         r»«.„--   •  '  ^o^„,v,rv,«^^»»,„   v,«,„   *«.   tvi  ^^^^  *°  o^^^er  the  98th  Annual  Convention  of 

66  percent:    Federal   aid.   30   perc^t;    local  half  of  the  conservation  of  America's  natural  era  and  schoSl  admlnlstratSS  represeSSR 

funds,  14  percent.  resources  than  Ben  Stong.    On  many  occa-  more  than  80  perce^tTtheprofSoSsUff 

Federal    tax    funds    distributed    to    our  ^'°^'';^}'^'^^^°VT'^^T '^  "^""^'^ ^' ^^  of  thellarylaSr/ubUc  2S<S  s^ii^ 

schools  through   the   State  Department  of  F"^  i^J°°J  !L"  V"  ^^°^      l',^''l'^  ^"^  *^*  The  meeUng  today  will  mark  the  iSryland 

Education  during  the  year  were  as  follows:  rff^Lt^enr ^^rjatr^elor/s S!  ??^«     Tea^rs     ZsoclaS^^ '^SSS 

School  lunch  cash  reimburse-  search  bill,  the  wilderness  preservation  sys-  T^   ^"^,0^"  ^^i?"'*??.^^  ^^^"  *^°  ^ 

ment... $2.  945.  823. 00  tems  blU,  and  a  number  of  other  acts  which  S^**'"^'"  ^865  with  a  listed  membership  of 

Special  milk  cash  reimburse-  will  benefit  our  Nation  for  generations  to  "®  teachers  and  administrators. 

ment 2. 153.  720.  78  come,  are  on  the  statute  books  In  significant  icbsxd  onlt  was  txabs 

Wholesale  value  of  Conunodl-  part  because  of  the  energy  and  determlna-  Sixty  persons  attended  the  first  conven- 

"^^ -    7.382.432.86  tlon  of  Ben  Stong.    Long  hours  never  de-  tlon  the  following  year  at  Baltimore's  West- 

•  terred  him  from  pursuing  the  goal  of  essen-  em  Female  High  School.    Since   then   the 

Total  assistance 12.481.976.63  tlal    conservation    legislation.     Even   when  group  uas  met  every  year  but  two.  1943  aad 
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1944,  when  wartime  restrictions  on  travel 
prevented  the  convention. 

The  association  has  chosen  as  a  slogan  for 
this  year's  convention  "A  Century  of  Con- 
flict. Change,  and  Challenge."  suitable  In- 
deed for  an  organization  which  now  claims 
26.450  members  and  has  made  its  weight  In- 
creasingly felt  in  the  legislative  nails  of 
Annapolis. 

This  is  an  organization  which  sputtered 
and  spun  In  indeclsiveness  and  ineffectuallty 
for  the  first  half  of  Its  existence  and  came 
Into  its  own  as  the  strong  voice  of  public 
education  In  Maryland  only  20  years  ago. 

Dr.  Benjamin  P.  Ebersole,  who  Is  on  a 
year's  sabbatical  leave  from  his  position  os 
curriculum  specialist  In  the  Baltimore  Coun- 
ty public  school  system,  wrote  In  a  doctoral 
dissertation  on  the  history  of  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers  Association  that  in  the  flrst 
30  years  of  its  existence  it  was  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  a  "power  In  the  land,"  as 
some  had  claimed. 

DID    INTRODUCE    SOME    ISSTTES 

"It  did  introduce  and  keep  some  educa- 
tional issues  alive.  It  directed  the  attention 
of  the  teachers,  and  occasionally  of  the  pub- 
lic, to  education  problems." 

The  early  history  of  the  group  gave  no  hint 
that  one  day  It  would  be  drumming  for 
greater  political  awareness  and  individual 
political  action  by  its  members;  or  that  it 
would  vigorously  oppose  the  1949  Ober  law, 
which  dealt  with  sedition  and  subversive  ac- 
tivities; or  that  it  would  take  steps  to  defend 
teachers'  rights  in  covirt. 

Those  early  days  found  the  association 
worried  more  about  such  things  as  whether 
history  classes  should  Include  the  "ultimate 
realities  of  Scriptural  history." 

There  are  those  who  would  disagree,  but 
the  association's  prime  function  today  Is 
representing  its  membership  politically  and 
supporting  educational  legislation  in  gen- 
eral, not  Just  increased  salaries  for  teachers. 

To  this  end.  the  association  has  become 
one  of  the  most  vocal,  and  most  respected 
lobbyist  organizations  during  not  only  the 
weeks  when  the  general  assembly  meets  but 
during  the  entire  year. 

It  is  a  big  Job,  a  complex  Job  and  one 
which  probably  few  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers  Association's  own  members  fully 
understand.  It  is  a  Job  which  Mllson  C. 
Raver,  the  groups'  executive  secretary  since 
1944.  humorously  describes  rhetorically:  "Did 
you  ever  try  to  sell  a  battleship?  That's 
about  what  we  do  each  year,  with  educa- 
tional programs  running  Into  the  millions 
of  dollars.  And  sometimes  it  Is  as  hard  as 
trying  to  sell  a  battleship." 

ON    VERGE    OF    COLLAPSE    IN    1903 

The  flrst  rumblings  of  what  was  In  store 
politically  for  the  association  came  in  1903, 
when  membership  had  dropped  below  100 
persons  and  the  organization  was  on  the 
brink  of  collapsing. 

This  w^as  a  time.  Dr.  Ebersole  wrote  in  his 
thorough  and  searching  history  of  the  asso- 
ciation, that  the  average  wage  for  county 
teachers  in  Maryland  was  $270  a  year,  or  as 
one  educator  of  the  day  wryly  said,  "about 
the  same  remuneration  being  paid  to  street- 
cleaners  in  Baltimore  City." 

It  was  at  this  time  the  superintendent  of 
Allegany  County  schools,  A.  C.  WlUi^on, 
called  a  spade  a  spade  and  charged  the  State's 
educational  leaders  with  timidity.  He  said 
that  educators  should  not  beg  for,  but  de- 
mand money. 

He  said  the  issue  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
voters,  and  that  school  oflQcials  should  not 
be  fooled  by  those  who  said  politics  and 
schools  didn't  mix. 

ETrECnVI   TONGXnE    LASHING 

Dr.  Ebersole  recorded  the  Allegany  County 
superintendent  as  saying  that  if  there  were 
any  man  on  the  ballot  who  did  not  believe 


a  teacher  was  worth  more  than  from  $125  to 
$290  a  month  "you  wrong  yourself  if  you 
don't  get  out  and  flght  against  him." 

"I  don't  believe  any  community  or  section 
or  county  of  the  State  would  put  up  a  man 
who  is  so  dense,  so  blind,  so  narrow,  so  igno- 
nant,  as  to  oppose  this  question." 

The  acid  of  his  tongue  lashing  took  effect 
and  led  2  years  later  to  the  passage  of  the  flrst 
State  aid  bill  for  education,  pumping  for  the 
flrst  time  State  money  into  the  counties  for 
teachers'  salaries  and  materials. 

The  MSTA  was  off  and  running.  It  was 
the  start  which  had  been  needed  for  years. 

The  Maryland  State  Teacher  Association 
remained  a  somewhat  quiet  organization  in 
the  1920's.  One  of  the  drawbacks  was  the 
annual  meeting,  held  during  the  summer 
and  usually  at  one  of  the  resorts  in  the 
State,  like  Ocean  City  or  Braddock  Heights. 
It  was  decided  in  1921  that  Baltimore  woiild 
be  the  scene  of  the  annual  meeting,  around 
Thanksgiving.  Prom  that  point  on  mem- 
bership grew,  again  slowly,  but  steadily. 

By  1944,  half  the  teachers  and  administra- 
tors in  the  State  belonged  and  the  Teachers 
Association  took  the  major  step  toward  be- 
coming an  effectual  modern  organization. 

It  hired  an  executive  secretary,  rented 
office  space  and  for  the  first  time  became  a 
full-time  professional  body.  It  was  defi- 
nitely not  a  move  in  which  it  led  the  Nation. 
Maryland  was  one  of  the  last  six  States  to 
get  a  full-time  teachers'  group,  even  though 
it  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  actually  or- 
ganize such  a  group. 

A    MAN    WrTH    EXPERIENCE 

The  man  hired  was  Mr.  Raver,  public 
relations  man  and  instructor  of  physics 
and  geology  at  Western  Maryland  College. 
This  is  Mr.  Raver's  20th  anniversary  with 
the  MSTA  and  he  finds  himself  one  of  the 
most  experienced  executive  secretaries  of 
teachers'  groups  in  the  country. 

Under  his  direction  the  association  has 
shaken  the  description  of  its  flrst  30  yesws — 
years  when  it  had  "little  crusading  zeal," 
according  to  Dr.  Ebersole's  dissertation. 

There  may  well  still  be  little  crusading 
zeal  in  the  organization  today,  but  there  Is 
unquestionably  knowledgeable,  persistent 
and  professional  zeal,  matters  on  which  the 
association  now  prides  itself. 

The  MSTA  points  with  pride,  for  instance, 
to  the  fact  that  It  desegregated  its  member- 
ship before  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
1954.  The  legal  move  was  made  in  1951  when 
the  association  dropped  the  word  "white" 
from  its  bylaws,  but  the  practical  move  came 
earlier. 

NO  PLACE  TO  EAT  TOCRHEB 

Mr.  Raver  recalls  how  it  came  about:  "The 
Negro  teachers'  group  and  the  MSTA  had 
been  meeting  for  several  years  and  putting 
out  a  handbook  for  Maryland  teachers.  We 
found  there  was  no  place  to  eat  together, 
when  we  went  out  of  town  we  had  to  stay 
apart,  and  we  flnally  figured  that  since  we 
were  in  the  same  business  we  ought  to  get 
together  and  forget  this  silliness." 

The  24  teachers'  groups  were  a  bit  slower, 
however,  in  dropping  racial  bars.  The  total 
Integration  was  finally  achieved  in  June  of 
this  year  when  Talbot  and  Somerset  Ootinties 
merged  their  separate  groups. 

By  the  time  this  year's  MSTA  convention 
ends  Saturday,  some  20,000  members  will 
have  made  an  appearance  at  one  or  more  of 
the  general  bvisiness  sessions,  departmental 
meetings  and  events. 

Many  will  drop  by  the  MSTA's  permanent 
office  at  the  corner  of  Charles  and  Mulberry 
Streets,  where  19  full-time  employees  now 
carry  on  the  $500,000  annual  biislness  of  a 
group  which  started  100  years  ago  with  98 
individuals  and  an  annual  budget  of  less 
than  $100.  The  Maryland  State  Teachers  As- 
sociation has  come  a  long  way. 


THE  SOUTHERN  CATTLE  INDUSTRY 
AS  A  BASIS  FOR  ECONOMIC  DE- 
VELOPMENT AT  HOME  AND  PROP- 
ITS  ABROAD 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, has  been  inquiring  into  ways  of  re- 
ducing the  economic  barriers  and  ex- 
panding the  exports  of  the  U.S.  beef  and 
beef  products. 

This  is  natural,  in  view  of  the  commit- 
tee's longstanding  interest  in  profit  pos- 
sibilities for  small  business  in  interna- 
tional trade,  and  in  assuring  adequate 
adjustments  against  the  impact  of  im- 
ports. During  the  past  15  years,  the 
Small  Business  Committee  has  made 
many  contributions  in  this  area  through 
hearings,  reports,  and  recommendations. 
Many  of  these  recommendations,  such  as 
export  insurance,  mobile  trade  fairs,  and 
an  intercabinet  export  expansion  coun- 
cil, have  become  part  of  the  law. 

It  is  known  that  94  percent  of  U.S. 
manufacturers  are  small  businesses,  and 
it  is  likely  that  our  comparable  percent- 
age of  farmers  and  cattlemen  in  this 
country  are  also  small,  family,  and  inde- 
pendent businesses.  It  is  true,  also,  that 
nearly  all  of  livestock  feeders,  and  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  meat  packing 
companies  in  the  country  are  small  and 
local  businesses.  So  are  many,  other 
small  enterprises  associated  with  the 
beef  industry  as  suppliers  of  goods  and 
services. 

The  committee  is  thus  intere^ed  in 
doing  what  it  can  to  open  up  the  rapidly 
growing  foreign  markets  for  products  of 
the  beef  industry,  rather  than  letting 
these  opportunities  pass,  uncontested,  to 
other  producing  nations. 

In  this  effort,  the  committee  is  not  un- 
mindful of  the  opportunities  for  our  beef 
industry  in  domestic  markets.  On  the 
contrary,  advances  in  these  two  areas  go 
hand  in  hand. 

The  nine-State  region  of  the  Southern 
United  States  presents  a  classic  example 
of  how  growth  of  the  cattle  industry  im- 
proves earnings  and  economic  develop- 
ment on  all  levels — local,  State,  regional, 
and  international. 

Figures  supplied  to  me  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  indicate  the 
presence  of  an  annual  beef  deficit  in  the 
South,  that  is  in  our  own  backyard,  of 
perhaps  $400  million  of  beef.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is,  perhaps,  another  $300  mil- 
lion a  year  deficit  in  pork  products.  In 
a  single  area  abroad,  the  European  Com- 
mon Market,  there  will  be  a  beef  deficit 
estimated  at  between  one-quarter  and 
one-third  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year  by 
1970,  as  I  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
September  30. 

Another  measure  of  potential  demand 
is  the  per  capita  consumption.  For  beef, 
nationally,  it  is  over  100  pounds  per 
year.  However,  the  individual  consump- 
tion in  the  South  is  about  two-thirds  of 
this,  and  the  European  percentage  is  only 
about  one-half.  Both,  however,  are  in 
a  position  to  grow  rapidly. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talbiadge]  and  I  pointed  out  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  May  of  this  year,  the  experts  have 
become  aware  of  these  possibilities  and 
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have  predicted  a  boom  in  livestock  pro-  riers  are  foreign  and  domestic  freight  superior  productive  platform  possessed 

duction  for  the  South  of  major  propor-  rates.     During     the    past    9     months,  by  the  U.S.  cattle  industry     The  signlf- 

tions.    The  Kiplinger  Agricultural  Letter  there  have  been  several  developments  In  icance  of  this  term  is  twofold 

of  April  23,  1965,  estimated  that  about  these  rate  structures  which  may  be  of  First   Our  industry  has  the  know  how 

1  billion  pounds  of  beef  and  1.3  billion  great  significance.  efficiency,   advanced   equipment,    tradi- 

pounds  of  pork  are  imported  into  the  Since  the  Small  Business  Committee  tional  ability  to  trade   which  make  for 

South  each  year,  and  that  it  was  reason-  hearings    in    February,    ocean    freight  success 

able  to  suppose  that  the  southern  beef  charges  on  beef  were  reduced  20  to  25  Second   It  means  that  with  our  iRrtrer 

and  livestock  industry  might  be  able  to  percent  and  air  freight  charges  came  overall  production,  we  require  a  much 

mobilize  in  order  to  profitably  service  down  an  average  of  25  to  30  percent.    In  smaller  nercentaee  increasp  in  nnr  Hn 

the  markets  in  these  States.  a  further  action  in  September  the  dilp  Sfp^XcS  to  meetihe  de^^^^ 

The  unportance  of  farming  and  Uve-  lines   have    undertaken   not   to   return  of  growing  markets     For  a  smallpr  na 

stock  production  to  States  such  as  Ala-  ocean  freight  rates  to  their  previous  high  tion  a  very  considerable  nercentaep  in' 

bama  at  the  present  time  is  shown  by  levels,  in  order  to  allow  American  ex-  crease  would  be  required     A  strone  do 

statistics  gathered  by  the  U.S.  Commerce  porters  to  continue  their  efforts  to  pene-  mestic    industry    is    thus    the    ereatest 

Department  on  personal  income.  trate  and  compete  in  foreign  markets.  factor  in  overcomine  thP  barripr-*  ^nd 

These  figures  show  that  in  1962,  1963.  In  addition  there  have  been  reductions  esSshinHnTderiy  expor^^^^^^^^^^^ 

and  1964.  farmers'  propnetary  income  in  in  domestic  freight  rates  on  feed  grains.  xhe   oossibiUties   of    exnnrtinT  wprp 

Alabama,  that  is,  income  to  persons  own-  as  a  result  of  a  recent  decision  by  the  shown  in  pihr,,«rt  nf  ft^f-^l^^  r.Zlll 

ing  their  farm  businesses,  increased  by  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.    The  i  svTa labfm/rJniP  LfS /rn^ 

18.39  percent.   This  rise  was  greater  than  Southern  Railway  had  asked  the  ICC  to  ^  itaiv  a  hSrri  thi  4.1  S/™.     S.  ! 

the  increases  registered  for  all  wages  and  permit  lower  rates  in  connection  with  the  Sa^  thP  lir^it^hVnm^f  of  ii?o  Inimou 

salaries-16.75  percenter  manufactur-  use  of  their  "Big   John"  freight  cars.  Tver  fo  leave  t^eS^^^ 

ing  income-15.95  percent-and  is  al-  These  cars  are  made  from  aluminum  American    rnnT?n    oinpr^i    in    Wpnn! 

most  double   the   increase  in   nonfarm  and  have  a  capacity  of  100  tons,  which  Is  cSfeT  the  ASltu?e  De^^^^ 

proprietary  business  income— 9.41  per-  double  the  amount  held  by  the  previous  cpvpr«i  p^htp  Jinpi^^^^^ 

^^t-  ^^^s-    We  are  told  that  new  freight  rates  tie  ''were  unaue^sti^^^ 

It  thus  appears  that  agriculture  is  a  will  result  in  savings  up  to  60  percent  h!d  importeXom  tSfunited  SteL^ 

rtVn^rc^^elSt^trec^J^o^^  CSi^liv^^t^k^-^^^^™^^^^^^^  SS  IFSH^P^"^^^ 

.velopment  Of  my  Sta.  at  the  present  ,^|, -^e  th.^t.^^^^^  ^^S£B^^ 

However,   a  furt^her   analysis  of   the  needed  to  set  off  the  expansion  that  has  cattlP  and  bif  i.^fn.^,rn«.c  JL^  ±^m* 

available   information   shows   that   the  been  predicted.  rfeermake  an  anTSan^ornlJA^^ 

beef  Industry  has  not  been  sharing  In  Mr.  D.  W.  Brosnan,  president  of  the  ioma  a?d  it  5  HppJ  finncfrSf 

these  increases  in  farm  prosperity.  Southern  Railway  System,  has  remarked  rp^^^^^^'Z'  °/^^/"°"stries. 

For  many  years  following  1940.  Ala-  that    livestock    production,    made    less  Hm,i!fri?f^  IfafootiS     "L^k°^    '  F^^ 

bama's  beef  cattle  industry  enjoyed  an  costly  by  the  new  lower  grain  rates,  will  Si  tXrSw  „^^^^^       as  Alabama,  thus 

admirable  development.     From  an  in-  "take  off  like  a  rocket."  f^^L^ff  J'S  ?r  .""w  T^?""^""^  °' 

fant  operation  of  $71/2  mUUon  in  cash  Our  hopes  and  our  activities  are  being  ^'^\  fv,  IS.         livestock  industry 

sales,  it  grew  to  about  $90  million  in  sales  encouraged  by  some  of  the  concrete  flg-  Autnorities  such  as  Charles  Schiiman, 

in  1963.  ures  on  new  Uvestock  feeding  and  proc-  "?f  President  of  the  American  Farai 

However,  the  farm  income  State  esti-  essing  Installations  which  are  springing  ^J^.^au  t  ederation,  and  Jay  Taylor,  the 

mates  for  1963  and  1964  report  that  Ala-  up  throughout  the  station.    These  new  chairman  of  the  1964  beef  mission  to  Eu- 

bama  cattle  industry  sales  have  actually  starts  or  expansions  have  numbered  171  ^°Pf ■  ^t^®  a&reed  that  small  farmers,  as 

declined  almost  16  percent  during  the  since  May  of  1963.  weU  as  large  ones  can  have  a  part  of  the 

past  3  years.    The  figures  are  as  follows:  My  own  State  of  Alabama  with  32  such  ?^^®i^^„°°,?,  "^®  ^,^"^^  ^"^  dressed 

Alabama  sales  of  cattle  and  calves  installations  Is  the  second  fastest  grow-  Jf  J;!?!^^^'" "     "^^^^^^  domestically 

1962  *qo  ^19  000  i^&  State  in  the  South  In  this  field.   Dur-  or  exported. 

1963  85  761  000  i^g  this  period,  there  have  been  seven  .  Not  only  will  the  farmers  benefit,  but 
1964 """    tsIquIooo  new  cattle  feed  lots,  six  new  hog  feed  industry  and  their  communities  in  gen- 

lots,  eight  new  feed  mill  elevators,  and  ^^^^  ^^^  share  in  this  activity.     More 

Total  decline 14,428,000  slx  expansions  of  elevators,  as  well  as  five  nulls  and  packing  plants  must  be  built 

=  expansions    of    processing    of    packing  and  expanded,  equipment  must  be  bought 

Percentage  decline  (per-  pi^^ts.     These   operations  account  for  and  Installed.    Banking,  insurance  and 

cent) 15.97  g^j^m.  jg  percent  of  the  new  activities  In  other  services  will  have  to  be  performed. 

During  these  3  years,  the  beef  in-  the  South,  second  only  to  the  State  of  Housewives  and  their  families  will 
dustry's  share  of  Alabama  agricultural  North  Carolina.  benefit  from  the  availability  of  a  variety 
income  was  reduced  from  16.4  to  12.5  per-  In  the  meantime,  my  Small  Business  of  meats  in  ample  quantities  at  reason- 
cent.  Committee  will  continue  to  explore  other  able  costs.    Transportation  facilities,  in- 

It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  imderstand  this  outstanding  economic  and  political  bar-  eluding  raih-oads,  trucks,  and  water  car- 
situation,  which  seems  contrary  to  the-  riers  to  the  beef  trade,  and  will  seek  to  ^iers,  will  be  hauling  more  traffic,  and 
many  trends  which  I  have  described.  identify  areas  where  these  obstacles  can  Port  workers  will  be  needed  to  load  and 

Southern  States  such  as  Alabama  have  be  reduced  or  eliminated.  An  Interim  unload  it. 
always  possessed  the  natural  advantages  report  which  the  committee  will  shortly  The  growth  of  the  Southern  livestock 
of  extensive  pasturelands.  abundant  and  file  with  the  Senate  will  discuss  this  In  industry — as  a  platform  to  supply  both 
excellent  water  supplies,  and  a  climate  detail.  local  and  foreign  demand  for  meat  prod- 
which  Is  favorable  to  the  raising  of  live-  The  southern  cattle  industry  can  thus  ucts — would  give  the  South  a  might  en- 
stock.  Alabama  and  the  South  have  an  plan  for  expansion.  gine  of  overall  economic  development.  A 
unequaled  system  of  rivers  for  trans-  It  has  a  stable  and  growing  market  at  World  Bank  publication  said  in  1960: 
portation  and  channels  to  blue  water  home  and  is  capable  of  absorbing  a  ma-  in  the  long  run.  the  expansion  of  exports 
through  ports  such  as  Mobile,  which  are  jor  share  of  expansion  for  some  time  to  is  one  of  the  most  effective  of  all  stimuli  to 
favorable  laimching  sites  for  expnart  ef-  come.  Beyond  this,  there  are  untapped  economic  development,  and  the  rising  in- 
forts.  export  markets  abroad  to  provide  new  <=°°if  which  it  brings  provide  the  best  in- 

However,  as  the  Senator  from  Georgia  opportunities,  challenges,  and  sources  of  ^''^J^    »  !,     ^        .  °5   °^  industries. 

[Mr.  Talmadge]   and  I  have  been  em-  profit.  ^^TZ7tl^n^T?TJZ'i°^?t,'t^  ^T 

Phasizing  to  the  Senate,  there  have  been  The  importance  of  this  combination  CZu^liT^l                                ^ 

artificial  barriers  that  have  prevented  was  emphasized  in  the  February  hear- 

our  cattle  industry  from  achieving  Its  ings  of  the  Small  Business  Committee  in  These  are  the  visions  which  I  believe 

potential.    Prominent  among  these  bar-  which  various  experts  talked  about  the  are  shared  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
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[Mr.  TalbiadceI,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Ellender]  and  myself.  These 
are  the  causes  for  which  we  are  working, 
and  to  which  our  efforts  will  continue  to 
be  devoted. 

EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS  AS  A  KEY 
FACTOR  IN  LOCATING  PLANTS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  issue,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
reported  that  a  good  local  school  system 
is  a  major  factor  in  selecting  new  plant 
sites  by  some  of  the  Nation's  largest 
companies. 

Quality  schools  are  needed  to  attract 
and  hold  professional  men,  such  as  sci- 
entists and  engineers,  and  their  families. 
Another  reason  why  companies  scruti- 
nize a  local  school  system  carefully  is 
that  they  expect  to  draw  their  work  force 
largely  from  its  graduates. 

As  a  result,  the  Journal  article  points 
out: 

Ootnmunittes  that  want  to  attract  and 
hold  Industry  are  learning  that  one  way  to 
do  It  Is  to  improve  schools.  Put  another 
way,  communities  with  serious  school  prob- 
lems are  finding  them  to  be  a  major  handi- 
cap in  attrrxtlng  new  industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Streeet   Journal,  Sept.  23. 

1965] 
School  ScRtrriNr:  Good     Educational  Sys- 
tems A  Key  Factor  in  Locating  Plants 

(By  George  Melloan) 

Not  long  ago,  RumrUl  Co.,  Inc.,  an  adver- 
tising agency  based  on  the  outskirts  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  invited  a  young  man  from 
another  city  to  come  up  and  talk  about  hir- 
ing on  as  an  account  executive. 

"The  first  thing  his  wife  did  when  she 
got  here  was  to  go  around  and  find  out  what 
the  local  schools  were  like,"  recalls  Charles 
N.  Gleason.  RumrlU's  senior  vice  president 
and  treasurer.  With  some  cursory  investiga- 
tion Itself,  Rumrlll  learned  that  school  sys- 
tems in  two  nearby  suburbs  do  Indeed  have 
excellent  reputations.  So,  adding  a  touch  of 
ad  agency  license.  It  Included  the  line  "watch 
your  kids  grow  up  In  one  of  the  finest  school 
systems  in  the  Nation"  In  a  subsequent 
"writer  wanted"  ad  In  Advertising  Age. 

Rumrlll  has  discovered,  says  Mr.  Gleason, 
that  in  this  day  of  fierce  student  competi- 
tion one  of  the  most  Important  factors — 
perhaps  the  most  Important — in  a  family 
head's  decision  to  take  a  new  job  In  a  new 
town  Is  the  quality  of  the  local  school  sys- 
tem. "Parents  are  anxious  that  their  chil- 
dren be  In  a  school  system  that  will  afford 
them  a  good  chance  of  getting  Into  college." 
says  the  Rumrlll  officer.  "They  didn't  worry 
so  much  about  that  a  few  years  ago." 

Rumrlll  is  by  no  means  unique  in  Its  dis- 
covery. Some  of  the  nation's  largest  com- 
panies have  become  so  much  aware  of  their 
key  employees*  concern  about  local  school 
conditions  that  they  go  to  great  lengths, 
to  measure  school  quality  and  make  It  a 
major  factor  In  selecting  new  plant  sites.  A 
few  are  making  strong  efforts  to  Improve 
schools  in  towns  where  they  already  have 
plants. 

INTLITENCINO    AN    IMPROVEMENT 

As  a  result,  communities  that  want  to  at- 
tract and  hold  industry  are  learning  that  one 
way  to  do  It  Is  to  Improve  schools.  Put  an- 
other way,  communities  with  serious  school 


problems  are  finding  them  to  be  a  major 
handicap  In  attracting  new  Industry.  The 
upshot  is  that,  both  directly  and  Indirectly, 
corporations  are  influencing  an  Improvement 
in  local  public  schools. 

Roger  L.  Yaseen,  vice  president  of  Fantus 
Factory  Locating  Service,  a  consulting  firm 
that  helps  companies  decide  where  to  put  a 
plant,  says  he  has  been  amazed  by  the 
sharp  rise  in  Importance  of  schools  in  plant 
site  selection.  "You  would  think  there  would 
be  more  Interest  In  operating  economies  than 
In  the  local  schools  and  that  obligations  to 
the  stockholders  would  take  precedence  over 
the  needs  of  company  executives,"  says  he, 
"but  prevailing  school  conditions  has  become 
one  of  the  primary  factors  in  site  selection." 

General  Electric  Co.,  Minnesota  Mining  & 
Manufacturing  Co.  and  Celanese  Corp.  of 
America  are  but  a  few  of  the  major  corpo- 
rations that  now  scan  schools  carefully  be- 
fore selecting  a  town  as  a  site  for  a  plant. 
"It  becomes  Increasingly  Important  where 
large  numbers  of  professional  people,  such  as 
scientists  and  engineers,  have  to  be  attracted 
to  the  plant  from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try," says  Lee  J.  Gulttar,  manager  of  com- 
munity and  government  services  at  GE. 

Included  on  a  sizable  list  of  school  fea- 
tures that  GE  studies  In  a  prospective  plant 
town  are  whether  the  system  has  a  good 
long-range  plan  for  providing  necessary  fa- 
culties, how  well  It  pays  Its  teachers,  the 
ratio  of  pupils  to  teachers,  relations  between 
teachers  and  the  community,  the  education- 
al background  of  teachers,  the  quality,  and 
breadth  of  school  curricula  and  the  percent- 
age of  graduates  who  enter  college. 

Celanese  applies  a  simpler  test  but  also 
puts  strong  emphasis  on  local  school  qual- 
ity. According  to  Richard  R.  M.  McGhee, 
who  Is  the  company's  director  of  engineering 
and  has  major  responsibility  for  plant  site 
selection,  Celanese  relies  heavily  on  results 
of  the  standard  college  board  examinations 
administered  by  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board  to  high  school  students 
who  want  to  enter  college. 

Another  requirement  which  In  engineer- 
ing parlance  has  become  a  go-no-go  factor 
In  Celanese  site  selections  Is  the  presence  of 
an  Institution  of  higher  learning  (jxmlor 
college  at  least)  within  easy  range  of  the 
town,  says  Mr.  McGhee.  "There  are  all  sorts 
of  places  that  look  like  good  sites  In  the 
boondocks  of  such  States  as  Louisiana."  he 
says.  "They  have  water,  sulphur,  gas — 
tverythlng  we  need.  But  you  can't  get  any- 
one to  go  there  to  work." 

Another  important  reason  why  companies 
scrutinize  a  local  school  system  carefully  Is 
that  they  expect  to  draw  their  work  force 
largely  from  its  graduates.  "When  we  put 
a  plant  In  a  town  we  do  so  on  the  assump- 
tion that  we  will  be  there  forever,"  says  C. 
P.  Pesek,  vice  president  in  charge  of  engi- 
neering and  staff  manufactxirlng  at  Min- 
nesota Mining.  "You  can't  possibly  expect 
to  provide  the  training  yourself  that  a  good 
school  system  should  provide  for  your  em- 
ployees." 

Corporate  concern  over  school  quality  Is 
beginning  to  be  felt  by  those  who  have  direct 
responsibility  for  schools.  This  has  been  no- 
ticed, for  instance,  by  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Schools  (SACS) ,  a  school 
accrediting  agency  which  has  been  pushing 
for  higher  standards  In  southern  schools. 
Recognition  of  the  potential  Impact  on  a 
community's  plant  attracting  capabilities 
has  become  an  Important  force  for  Improve- 
ment when  a  school  system  Is  In  danger  of 
losing  accreditation,  says  Jerry  Miller,  assist- 
ant to  the  director  of  the  association. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  for  instance, 
that  concern  over  attracting  Industry  has 
spurred  community  leaders  In  Duval  County, 
Fla.  (Jacksonville)  In  efforts  to  repair  a 
reputation  damaged  when  accreditation  was 
withdrawn  from  15  county  high  schools  last 


December.  Harry  G.  Klncald,  a  Jacksonville 
attorney  who  has  been  one  of  the  leaders 
In  the  reaccredltatlon  effort,  says,  "We  were 
getting  Industry  at  a  pretty  good  clip.  Now 
It  has  dwindled  to  practically  nothing." 

In  some  communities,  companies  that  are 
already  major  employers  (and,  not  inciden- 
tally, major  tajcpayers)  have  taken  a  strong 
hand  In  trying  to  bring  about  heavier  spend- 
ing for  schools.  Such  Is  the  case  In  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  which  had  been  In  danger  of 
becoming  the  next  major  city  to  lose  accred- 
itation from  the  tough-minded  SACS.  One 
of  the  leaders  In  attempts  to  bring  about 
better  tax  support  for  schools  In  Louisville 
and  surrounding  Jefferson  County  Is  GE, 
which  has  its  huge  appliance  park  factory 
complex  in  Louisville. 

GE's  Louisville  management  and  some  200 
of  its  local  employees  worked  actively  last 
fall  to  obtain  passage  of  a  tax  referendum 
that  would  have  provided  a  new  financing  for 
schools.  The  referendum  failed.  This  fall, 
efforts  to  head  off  loss  of  accreditation — 
which  would  have  been  primarily  due  to  un- 
derfinanclng — shifted  to  the  Kentucky  State 
Legislature,  which  has  just  passed  a  bill  to 
provide  emergency  financing  for  LoulsvUle 
and  Jefferson  County  schools.  The  bill's 
success  was  partly  due  to  lobbying  by  some 
major  Louisville  companies. 

PAPER    COMPANY'S    HELP 

The  International  Paper  Co.  Foundation 
has  budgeted  $385,000  In  the  current  year 
for  aid  to  26  school  systems  that  educate 
the  children  of  employees  In  International 
Paper  Co.  plants  around  the  Nation.  The 
figure  Is  double  that  budgeted  10  years  ago 
when  the  program  started.  The  money  is 
used  to  provide  advanced  training  for  teach- 
ers and  to  finance  a  program  that  the  schools 
themselves  devise. 

One  of  the  schools  aided,  the  Choppee 
school  at  Georgetown,  S.C,  not  long  ago  be- 
came the  first  consolidated  school  In  South 
Carolina  to  receive  accreditation,  according 
to  Richard  C.  Millett,  vice  president  of  the 
foimdation.  Among  other  things,  Choppee 
has  cut  Its  dropout  rate  to  3  percent,  ex- 
tremely low  for  a  predominantly  Negro 
school,  and  has  Installed  language  labora- 
tories and  other  facilities  that  are  not  com- 
mon in  rural  Southern  schools. 

Corning  Glass  Works  Foundation  helps 
high  school  teachers,  in  the  18  towns  where 
Coming  Glass  Works  has  plants,  attend  sum- 
mer school  to  advance  their  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  they  teach. 

Of  course,  there  still  are  business  Interests 
In  some  communities  that  oppose  tax  In- 
creases often  needed  for  school  Improvement. 
Junius  Eddy,  director  of  public  Information 
for  the  National  Committee  for  Support  of 
the  Public  Schools  (which  In  tiirn  draws  a 
good  deal  of  Its  support  from  Industry)  notes 
that  real  estate  Interests  In  some  cities  still 
lead  campaigns  against  school  spending. 
But,  says  Mr.  Eddy,  "even  they  are  beginning 
to  see  the  light." 

Despite  the  remaining  holdouts,  though, 
more  businesses  are  coming  to  agree  with 
Robert  A.  Will,  manager  of  location  surveys 
for  the  Austin  Co.,  a  large  engineering  firm 
which  offers  site  selection  advice.  A  good 
local  school  system  Is  a  "top  requisite"  for 
employees'  families  and  therefore  of  a  plant 
site,  he  says.  "A  company  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  the  Infiuence  of  this  factor  on  re- 
taining and  recruiting  key  employees." 


NOMINATION  OP  TOM  LILLEY  TO  BE 
A  MEMBER  OP  THE  EXPORT-IM- 
PORT BANK  OP  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  today  reported  from  the  Banking 
and  Cixrrency  Committee  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Tom  LlUey  to  be  a  member 
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of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

The  committee  held  a  hearing'  on  Mr. 
Lilley's  nomination  at  which  he  appeared 
and  testified.  The  committee  was  very 
favorably  impressed  with  Mr.  Lilley's 
qualifications  for  the  position. 

Two  questions  arose.  Mr.  Lilley  was 
nominated  as  a  resident  of  West  Virginia. 
He  was  personally  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee by  Senator  Randolph,  though 
nominated  as  a  Republican,  and  his 
nomination  was  approved  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 
At  the  hearing  it  developed  that  Mr.  Lil- 
ley, though  a  native  of  West  Virginia,  has 
lived  for  some  years  in  Michigan.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  committee  felt  it  appro- 
priate to  consult  the  Senators  from 
Michigan  for  their  views  on  the  matter, 
and  we  have  now  received  letters  from 
them.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
their  letters  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Lilley  is  resigning  as 
vice  president  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  in 
charge  of  the  Canadian  overseas  group. 
Mr.  Lilley  has  advised  the  committee  of 
his  financial  arrangements  with  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  and  an  extensive  ex- 
cerpt from  his  letter  to  me  on  this  sub- 
ject is  set  forth  in  the  hearing. 

In  order  to  complete  the  record  on  this 
point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
excerpt  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lilley  by 
Henry  Ford  II  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  Also, 
I  should  add  that,  under  the  trust  which 
Mr.  Lilley  is  creating  to  handle  his  se- 
curities, the  deed  of  trust  will  provide 
that  the  trustee  is  to  inform  Mr.  Linder, 
the  President  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  of  all  changes  in  investments,  and 
Mr.  Linder  will  undertake  the  respon- 
sibility of  seeing  that  Mr.  Lilley  does  not 
vote  on  matters  relating  to  companies  in 
which  he  has  a  financial  interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Public  Works, 

October  12.  1965. 
Chairman  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
Chairman  of  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  5300  Senate  omce  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  yotir 
recent  letter  regarding  Mr.  Tom  LlUey  who 
has  been  nominated  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

I  understand  Mr.  LUley  is  well  qualified  for 
this  position,  and  I  certainly  have  no  objec- 
tions to  his  confirmation. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Pat  McNamara, 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  12.  1965. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, 5300  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:    The  President  has 
nominated  for  Export-Import  Bank  Board 
membership,  Tom  LlUey.     For  many  years 
I  have  known  Mr.  LUley  who  for  some  16 
years  has  been  a  resident  of  Michigan. 

Based  upon  that  long  acquaintanceship,  I 
have  every  confidence  that  he  would  serve 
with  distinction  and  effectiveness  and  wel- 
come the  opportunity,  by  this  Informal  note, 


to  express  to  you  and  the  committee  my  un- 
reserved endorsement  of  his  nomination. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  A.  Habt. 


Ford  Motor  Co., 
Dearborn.  Mich..  October  13. 1965. 
Mr.  Tom  Lilley, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Dear  Tom:  In  connection  with  your  nom- 
ination as  a  Director  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  I  am  writing  to  fur- 
nish you  with  a  statement  of  your  rights 
under  the  supplemental  compensation  plan. 

You  have  unpaid  installments  of  awards 
made  to  you  for  the  years  1962,  1963,  and 
1964  under  the  supplemental  compensation 
plan.  As  you  know,  awards  under  that  plan 
generally  are  payable  In  foiir  equal  annual 
Installments.  One-fourth  of  the  award  Is 
paid  in  the  year  next  succeeding  that  for 
which  the  award  Is  made  and  the  balance 
Is  payable  In  equal  Installments  on  January 
10  of  each  of  the  next  3  years,  subject  to 
fulfillment  of  the  earning  out  conditions  of 
the  plan. 

A  summary  of  the  Installments  thus  pay- 
able to  you  Is  shown  In  the  following  table: 
*  •  •  •  • 

The  right  to  receive  pajmaent  of  any  In- 
stallment of  an  award  to  you  wUl  accrue 
under  the  plan  only  If  from  the  time  of 
termination  of  your  employment  untU  De- 
cember 31  of  the  year  preceding  that  in 
which  the  Installment  Is  payable,  you  earn 
out  the  installment  by  fulfilling  two  condi- 
tions, essentially  as  follows : 

1.  By  refraining  from  certain  competitive 
activities,  as  set  forth  In  the  plan. 

2.  By  making  yourself  available,  upon  re- 
quest, at  reasonable  times  and  upon  a  reason- 
able basis,  to  consult  with,  supply  informa- 
tion to,  and  otherwise  cooperate  with  the 
company  or  any  subsidiary  thereof  with  re- 
spect to  any  matter  that  was  handled  by  you 
or  under  your  supervision  while  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  company  or  any  subsidiary 
thereof. 

In  view  of  yovir  nomination  as  a  Director 
of  the  Export-ImjKjrt  Bank  of  Washington, 
the  Salary  and  Supplemental  Compensation 
Committee  (which,  as  you  know,  consists  en- 
tirely of  nonemployee  directors.  Ineligible  for 
awards) .  at  a  meeting  held  today,  considered 
the  question  of  the  effect  of  service  in  that 
capacity  upon  both  of  the  eamlng-out  con- 
ditions. The  committee  unanimously  deter- 
mined, and  so  interpreted  the  supplemental 
compensation  plan,  that  (1)  service  by  you 
as  a  Director  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  would  not  result  in  nonfulfill- 
ment of  the  condition  relating  to  competi- 
tive activity  applicable  to  unpaid  install- 
ments of  any  supplemental  compensation 
award  to  you  and  (2)  it  would  not  be  reason- 
able for  the  company  to  request  of  you  any 
of  the  services  contemplated  by  the  consiUta- 
tlon  and  cooperation  condition  during  the 
period  of  yoxu-  service  in  that  capacity,  and, 
accordingly,  that  neither  your  activities  in 
that  capacity  nor  your  faUure  to  comply  with 
the  consultation  and  cooperation  condition 
provisions  would  result  in  nonfulfillment  of 
such  conditions. 

In  view  of  this  determination,  you  will  not 
be  called  upon  by  the  company  for  any  of  the 
services  referred  to  in  the  consultation  and 
cooperation  condition. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

Henry  Ford. 


MORALE  IN  VIETNAM  AND  AT  HOME 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  40 -hour  workweek  or  double  time 
pay  for  our  men  in  Vietnam.  They  work 
around  the  clock ;  sleep  In  hot  and  humid 
foxholes;  are  plagued  with  tropical  dis- 
eases and  snipers'  bullets,  while  engaged 


in  an  effort  to  arrest  and  stamp  out  the 
world's  greatest  and  most  destructive 
disease — communism. 

They  fully  realize  that  they  must  for- 
go the  freedoms  and  comforts  of  home; 
they  understand  that  they  face  death  at 
every  turn  in  the  steaming,  disease-in- 
fested jimgle;  they  understand  that  they 
are  being  furnished  with  the  best  avail- 
able under  the  circumstances  to  provide 
for  their  protection  and  comfort — but 
what  they  cannot  understand  is  the  lack 
of  united  moral  support  from  the  citi- 
zenry back  home. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  some  of  the 
thoughts  of  Pfc.  Donald  A.  Gibson  ex- 
pressed in  an  extremely  well-written  and 
thought-provoking  letter  to  me. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Private 
First  Class  Gibson's  letter  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  and  I  hope  that 
members  of  these  antl- Vietnam  groups 
read  it.  The  finger  of  shame  is  pointed 
at  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

October  3, 1965. 
Senator  Frank  Lattsche, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Lausche:  Today,  as  I  read 
the  September  29  issue  of  Army  Times,  I 
came  across  a  news  brief  which  stated: 
"Senator  Frank  Lausche,  Democrat  of  Ohio, 
says  he  has  heard  reports  that  peaceniks 
plan  to  stage  a  big  sit-down  In  California 
next  month  In  hopes  of  obstructing  the 
movement  of  U.S.  troops  to  Vietnam.  The 
article  went  on  to  say,  "He  mentioned  the 
rumor  as  he  annovmced  that  seven  Senators 
have  decided  to  cosponsor  his  bill  to  make 
obstruction  of  troop  or  military  material 
movements  a  Federal  crime  worth  up  to  10 
years  In  prison." 

After  reading  this  short,  and  seemingly 
unimportant  news  Item,  I  had  to  stop  for  a 
moment  and  reflect  on  some  of  the  develop- 
ments that  have  occurred  in  the  United 
States  in  these  past  weeks  and  months. 

Recently  a  captain  In  the  Air  Force,  who 
after  much  soul  searching,  decided  he  should 
extend  his  to\ir  of  duty  i^  Vietnam  because 
he  believed  so  much  in  the  cause  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
This  man  felt  he  had  not  the  right  to  ne- 
glect "his  duty"  as  an  American.  Shortly 
thereafter,  this  man  lost  his  life  in  action 
while  on  a  routine  flight. 

During  a  period  of  time  when  I  am  sure 
his  wife  was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  having 
to  look  forward  to  a  bleak  future  and  the 
responslbUlty  of  raising  their  children  alone, 
this  woman  received  numerous  phone  calls, 
letters,  and  messages  from  people  far  and 
near.  These  people  threatened,  accvised, 
teased,  and  harassed  this  woman  because 
her  husband,  "had  no  business"  in  Vietnam, 
and  because  he  "mettled." 

Can  any  person  ask  more  from  a  man  than 
to  give  his  life  for  a  cause  in  which  he  be- 
lieves so  deeply?  Is  there  anyone  who  could 
possibly  expect  more  than  for  a  man  to 
offer  his  life,  and  the  consequences  of  losing 
it?  I  for  one  have  only  the  highest  ad- 
miration for  pilots  who  would  set  themselves 
up  as  a  target  for  Vletcong  bullets,  which 
every  single  man  In  every  aircraft  In  Viet- 
nam does,  regardless  of  his  mission. 

Also,  in  the  recent  past,  some  3,000  persons 
in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  staged  a  stirring  dem- 
onstration m  protest  to  the  U.S.  policy  In 
Vietnam.  And,  elsewhere  across  the  covmtry 
groups  large  and  small  have  found  fault 
with  those  men  in  Vietnam  who  risk  their 
lives  every  day  in  that  war  torn  country. 
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To  be  sure.  Senator  Lausche,  these  people 
have  the  right  to  express  their  feelings  and 
opinions.  The  heritage  which  was  bought 
for  them  with  their  father's  and  grand- 
father's blood  gives  them  the  privilege  to  tell 
the  people  of  the  world  whatever  they  be- 
lieve. They  can  stand  on  the  highest  hill 
and  shout  In  their  highest  voice  and  no  one 
win  stop  them.  In  the  United  States,  free- 
dom of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  Is 
of  the  most  cherished  of  all  freedoms. 

Throughout  the  history  of  our  country  we 
Americans  have  had  to  prove  our  right  to 
be  free.  Too  many  times  oior  country  has 
had  to  fight  for  what  It  stands  for.  for  what 
It  believes  In.  Today  In  Vietnam  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  United  States  once 
again  has  had  to  stand  up  and  fight  to  prove 
to  those  who  would  have  things  differently 
that  the  United  States  stands  for  the  cause 
of  freedom.  Not  only  for  ourselves,  but  also 
for  the  millions  and  millions  of  other  free- 
dom-loving people  of  the  world.  New  or  old, 
the  countries  of  the  world  look  toward  the 
United  States  as  their  one  guarantee  of  free- 
dom. 

Senator  Latjsche,  it  saddens  me  to  see  so 
few  individuals  make  so  much  noise  about 
our  presence  in  Vietnam.  It  is  a  necessary 
evil  however,  that  such  a  minority  can  add 
so  much  fuel  to  the  fire  of  the  Communist 
propaganda  that  would  lead  all  people  to 
believe  the  United  States  is  Indeed  an  Im- 
perialist, warmongering  nation  directing  ag- 
gression against  the  people  of  North  Vietnam 
and  against  the  will  of  the  people  at  homd. 

These  so-called  peaceniks  with  their  beatle 
haircuts,  sideburns,  black  leather  Jackets, 
shades,  and  all  their  other  trademarks,  and 
the  Ivy-leaguers  who  apparently  have  noth- 
ing better  to  do  than  have  demonstrations 
and  sit-ins.  ought  to  take  a  moment  and 
try  to  understand  what  these  men  In  Viet- 
nam are  fighting  for.  An  examination  of  the 
most  basic  and  fundamental  Issues  at  stake 
should  merit  a  more  mature  and  civlc- 
mlnded  attitude. 

In  a  recent  interview,  Walter  Cronklte, 
well-known  news  analyst  for  CBS  talked  with 
General  Westmoreland,  commander,  U.S. 
Forces,  Republic  of  Vietnam.  In  reply  to 
Cronklte's  question,  "What  can  we  do  to 
help  our  troops?"  General  Westmoreland  re- 
plied, "Let  us  know  if  we  have  the  people's 
support." 

Such  news  as  that  which  happened  to  his 
widow  when  an  Air  Force  pilot  gave  his  life 
doing  his  duty:  thousands  of  people  in 
Berkeley.  Calif,  staging  demonstrations 
against  our  cause  in  Vietnam;  more  thou- 
sands marching  on  Washington  and  demand- 
ing to  see  the  President;  and  the  hundreds 
of  other  demonstrations  and  sit-ins  all  across 
the  country,  many  of  which  never  even  reach 
the  ears  of  our  men  In  Vietnam,  have  a  de- 
moralizing effect  on  our  men  In  that  country 
to  say  the  least. 

There  Is  not  one  single  man  In  Vietnam 
today  that  Is  looking  for  any  medals.  No 
one  Is  seeking  fame  or  fortune.  Each  man 
knows  there  Is  a  tremendous  Job  to  be  done 
and  he  Is  there  to  do  his  own  small  part 
In  contributing  to  its  successful  completion. 
These  men  are  not  asking  for  any  special 
privileges,  nor  are  they  receiving  thcra.  Our 
men  In  Vietnam  today  are  suffering  many 
hardships  and  inconveniences  not  unlike 
those  that  were  experienced  by  our  fighting 
men  In  the  Second  World  War  and  Korean 
conflict. 

Many  thousands  of  men  live  with  only  the 
barest  of  essentials.  Many  live  In  foxholes, 
must  diet  on  C-ratlons,  and  It's  a  chore  to 
get  a  shower  and  shave.  Thousands  of  men 
are  on  the  Job  16.  18,  24  hours  straight.  All 
must  brave  the  heat,  and  also  the  diseases 
which  run  rampant  throughout  the  country, 
dysentery,  flu  viruses,  malaria  are  everyday 
things.  Not  to  mention  the  constant,  ever- 
present  threat  of  a  mortar  round  landing 
In  their  lap.  a  grenade  tossed  their  way,  or 
a  single  biillet  aimed  at  them. 


The  long  hours,  hard  work,  and  sweat,  the 
Jungle,  heat,  disease,  inconveniences,  and  all 
the  hardship  entailed  In  fighting  this  war, 
all  these  can  be  tolerated.  But,  the  lack  of 
moral  support.  Indifference,  even  a  complete 
disregard  of  the  situation  by  some,  cannot 
and  should  not  be  tolerated  by  these  men 
who  day  In  and  day  out  risk  their  lives  to 
fight  the  spread  of  a  greater  and  far  more 
deadly  disease— communism. 

Because  of  these  convictions  Senator 
Lausche,  I  support  your  efforts  In  obtaining 
the  passage  of  the  bill  you  have  Introduced 
to  the  Senate.  I  sincerely  wish  for  you  and 
your  constituents  a  speedy  passage  of  this 
bill,  and  the  swift  execution  of  It  being 
signed  Into  law. 

To  those  who  would  stand  up  and  curse 
the  cause  for  which  the  United  States  fights 
in  Vietnam,  to  those  who  would  find  fault 
with  the  men  themselves  who  fight  In  Viet- 
nam, and  to  those  who  would  find  fault  with 
anything  and  everything,  I  for  one  would 
give  my  life  for  their  right  to  do  so. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Senator,  having  approximately 
6 14  months  left  In  the  Army,  with  at  least 
5  more  months  of  that  time  left  In  my  pres- 
ent tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam,  I  may  very  well 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  Just  that. 

Thanking  you  for  yotir  consideration  of  my 
letter,  this  Clevelander  remains 
Very  truly  yours, 

Donald  A.  Gibson, 

Pfc,  U.S.  52595183. 


NEW  PANAMA  CANAL  TREATY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
Haven  Register  carried  an  interesting 
editorial  recently,  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  States  has  shown  its  greatness  of 
character  with  its  v/illingness  to  negoti- 
ate a  new  treaty  involving  the  Panama 
Canal. 

This  decision  to  negotiate  should  im- 
prove our  image  in  the  Latin  American 
states,  where  Fidel  Castro  and  other 
communistic  Influences  are  so  busy  try- 
ing to  undermine  us. 

A  nation  or  individual  must  be  triily  big 
in  character  to  make  fair  decisions  when 
sheer  force  of  power  or  Infiuence  could  easily 
dictate  unfair  or  oppressive  action — 

The  Register  editorial  said. 

The  editorial  will  be  of  general  in- 
terest, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom    the    New    Haven    (Conn.)    Register, 

Sept.  27, 1965] 

We  Show  Otjb  Greatness  in  Panama 

Decision 

A  nation  or  Individual  must  be  truly  big 
in  character  to  make  fair  decisions  when 
sheer  force  of  power  or  Infiuence  could  easily 
dictate  unfair  or  oppressive  action.  The 
United  States  has  sho'vn  the  world  the  great- 
ness of  Its  character  in  Its  willingness  to  ne- 
gotiate a  new  treaty  Involving  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  United  States  has  a  population  ap- 
proaching 200  million  and  Is  the  world's 
richest  nation.  The  Republic  of  Panama  has 
a  population  of  about  1,250,000  and  Is  eco- 
nomically depressed. 

When  Panama  demanded  a  new  treaty 
covering  the  canal,  another  nation  might 
have  used  its  military  and  other  powers  to 
trample  the  Isthmus  nation.  The  United 
States  Is  too  big  In  principle  to  take  violent 
action  against  a  tiny  country.  It  agreed 
to  negotiate. 

While  the  terms  of  a  new  pact  are  not 
in  writing,  the  United  States  has  agreed  to 
give  Panama  a  share  in  management  and 


profits.  We  will  also  recognize  Panama's 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone,  including 
the  canal,  leased  to  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  are  looking  ahead 
to  the  construction  of  another  canal  In  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  linking  North  and 
South  America  and  friendly  relations  with 
Panama  will  make  such  a  project  possible. 
Certainly  the  general  terms  announced  by 
President  Johnson  will  make  lease  and  other 
terms  easier  to  reach.  There  is  both  good 
business  and  good  International  diplomacy, 
as  well  as  a  large  degree  of  fairness,  in  our 
agreement  to  scrap  the  canal  treaty  dictated 
by  us  some  62  years  ago. 

The  decision  to  negotiate  should  Improve 
our  image  In  all  of  Latin  America,  where 
Fidel  Castro  and  other  communistic  In- 
fluences are  trying  to  undermine  us.  We 
have  long  preached  that  we  will  not  use 
our  power  or  influence  In  any  form  to  take 
advantage  of  a  neighbor  or  any  friendly 
nation.  We  have  proved  our  position  many 
times.  We  have  both  proved  and  Improved 
it  in  Panama. 


SUPPORT  GROWS  FOR  THE  CHIL- 
DREN'S  ASPIRIN  AMENDMENT  OP 
1965 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  sup- 
port is  rapidly  growing  for  S.  2404,  the 
children's  aspirin  amendment  of  1965, 
which  I  introduced  on  August  12  of  this 
year. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  prevent 
the  all  too  frequent  loss  of  children's 
lives  which  occurs  through  self -admin- 
istered overdoses  of  baby  £ispirin.  The 
legislation  which  I  have  introduced 
would  require  that  baby  aspirin  be  pack- 
aged in  containers  of  not  more  than  25 
tablets. 

I  am  most  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
will  hold  hearings  on  this  bill  early  in 
1966. 

I  have  received  many  letters  endorsing 
the  children's  aspirin  amendment,  from 
distinguished  members  of  the  medical 
profession  as  well  as  concerned  parents. 
Articles  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
medical  journals  evidence  the  great  in- 
terest in  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
of  these  articles,  as  well  as  extracts  from 
some  of  the  many  letters  which  I  have  re- 
ceived on  this  subject,  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
New  Jersey  Pharmaceutical  Association 
be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoaD, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Aug.  16, 

1965] 

Senator  McGovern  Ubges  Controls  on  Sals 

OF  Aspirin  for  Children 

(By  JeanR.  Hailey) 

The  danger  of  yoimgsters  getting  hold  of 
too  many  children's  aspirin  tablets  was 
brought  home  sharply  to  Senator  George 
McGovERN,  Democrat,  of  South  Dakota, 
recently. 

As  he  explained  to  the  Senate,  the  young 
son  of  his  nextdoor  neighbor  nearly  lost  his 
life  because  of  swallowing  a  bottle  of  chll- 
'Iren's  aspirin. 

And  the  daughter  of  a  staff  assistant  created 
a  bad  scare  when  she  was  found  with  9  or 
10  aspirin  tablets  in  her  mouth. 

So  on  Friday,  McGovern  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  limit  the  content  of  "baby  as- 


October  15,  1965 
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pirln"  bottles  to  25.  The  standard  bottle,  he 
noted,  contains  50  tablets,  a  lethal  dosage 
for  a  30-pound  child. 

ONE  hundred  fifty  DEATHS  A  YEAR 

In  remarks  carried  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  Senator  McGovern  pointed  out  that 
self-administered  overdoses  of  baby  aspirin 
cause  more  than  150  deaths  a  year  in  chil- 
dren under  5. 

"In  almost  every  case,"  he  said,  "the  young 
child  finds  the  bottle  of  aspirin  accidentally 
and  eats  all  of  the  sweet,  fruit-flavored 
tablets." 

He  cited  a  frightening  case  of  the  3 1/2 -year- 
old  daughter  of  a  member  of  this  staff  who 
had  taken  aspirin  from  a  bottle  but  was 
caught  in  time.  Owen  J.  Donley,  his  admin- 
istrative assistant,  said  yesterday  it  was  his 
daughter.  She  swallowed  only  one  or  two  of 
the  pills  before  she  was  caught. 

CHILD  NEARLY  DIED 

Senator  McGovern,  who  lives  at  3214 
Coquelln  Terrace,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  also 
cited  the  near  death  of  the  son  of  his  neigh- 
bor. Col.  William  H.  Crosby,  who  Is  director 
of  the  Department  of  Medicine  at  Walter 
Reed  Army  Institute  of  Research. 

If  the  standard  aspirin  bottle  were  to  con- 
tain only  25  tablets  Instead  of  50,  a  child 
might  eat  all  the  tablets  without  serious 
danger,  he  told  the  Senate. 

Another  bill,  which  would  ban  candy 
aspirin  from  interstate  commerce,  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  last  January  by  Repre- 
sentative Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  Democrat,  of 
Missouri. 

[Prom  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  Aug.  30,  1965] 

Children's  Aspirin 

Senator  George  McGovern,  Democrat,  of 
South  Dakota,  Introduced  a  bill  to  require 
that  aspirin  for  children  be  packaged  in 
bottles  of  no  more  than  25  tablets. 

In  a  Senate  speech,  McGovern  said: 

"At  the  present  time,  the  standard  bottle 
of  baby  aspirin  contains  50  tablets.  Each 
tablet  contains  75  mllligramB  of  aspirin. 
Thus,  the  total  dosage  in  the  bottle  is  3.75 
grams  which  Is  more  than  a  lethal  amount 
for  a  30-pound  child. 

"However,  if  the  standard  bottle  were  to 
contain  25  tablets  Instead  of  50,  as  my  bill 
provides,  the  child  might  eat  all  the  tablets 
without  serious  danger.  According  to  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  legislation 
is  necessary  to  achieve  this  result.  Passage 
of  this  legislation  could  mean  the  difference 
between  life  and  death  for  more  than  150 
small  children  each  year.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Congress  will  not  fall  to  act. 

"During  the  past  year,  I  have  received 
suggestions  and  support  for  this  idea  from 
pediatricians  throughout  the  country.  I  am 
especially  Indebted  to  Col.  William  H.  Crosby, 
U.S.  Army  Medical  Corps,  of  the  Walter  Reed 
Army  Institute  of  Research,  who  first  inter- 
ested me  in  the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 
Colonel  Crosby's  own  young  son  nearly  lost 
his  life  because  of  swallowing  a  bottle  of 
baby  aspirins. 

"I  have  received  niunerous  letters  from 
parents  whose  children's  health  has  been 
Impaired  by  the  ingestion  of  baby  ajsplrin. 

"Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
simple  requirement  could  save  many  lives 
each  year  and  prevent  the  unbearable  heart- 
ache of  the  families  involved.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  act  in  order  that  hundreds  of 
young  children  might  live." 


Aspirin    Packaging    QuANnTT:    Ten    Years 
Later 

(Note. — The  following  editorial  prepared 
for  Clinical  Pediatrics  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Arena.) 

South  Dakota's  Senator  George  McGovern, 
on  August  12,  1965,  Introduced  the  chil- 
dren's aspirin  amendment,  to  safeguard  the 
public  health  by  amending  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  authorize  a  lim- 


itation on  the  total  quantity  of  aspirin  (25) 
permissible  in  containers  of  aspirin  intended 
for  children. 

On  February  14,  1965,  in  Washington,  D.C, 
a  meeting  of  a  medical  advisory  panel  on  the 
accidental  Ingestion  and  misuse  of  salicylate 
preparations  by  children  was  held.  All  im- 
portant officials  of  the  aspirin  Industry  were 
represented.  Much  of  the  discussion  that 
took  place  that  day  was  in  regard  to  packag- 
ing quantity.  Physician  members  of  the 
panel  asked  for  a  limit  of  25  tablets,  but  thla 
was  voted  down  as  being  very  uneconomical 
by  the  aspirin  representatives,  since  the  cost 
of  25  would  be  approximately  the  same  as  for 
50  tablets.  They  were  sustained  by  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  at  this  time. 

But  now  it  is  10  years  later,  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  is  10  times  greater 
in  spite  of  considerable  publicity,  labeling, 
safety  closures,  etc.  In  1955,  for  example, 
72  chUdren  under  5  years  of  age  died  from 
aspirin  and  salicylate  poisoning.  There 
were  140  or  twice  as  many  deaths  in  1963. 
The  annual  incidence  of  aspirin  ingestion  in 
this  age  group  is  over  20  percent  of  all  re- 
ported cases  to  the  National  Clearinghouse 
for  Poison  Control  Centers  in  Washington- 
it  was  23  percent  in  1964.  No  one  is  more 
familiar  with  this  problem  than  the  pedia- 
trician Limiting  packaging  aspirin  to  25, 
75  milligrams  (ll^  grain)  tablets,  may  cost 
the  public  a  few  pennies  more,  and  may  In- 
convenience the  producers,  yet  saving  a 
hundred  or  more  small  chUdren  is  more 
Important. 

Support  this  amendment  by  writing  your 
Senator  today.  Interest  your  patients  and 
local  organizations  in  the  importance  of  this 
type  of  legislation  for  it  is  ah-eady  10  years 

Resolution  1  of  the  New  Jersey  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  1965  Annual  Con- 
vention, June  27-July  1,  1965 
Whereas  hundreds  of  children  die  annu- 
ally from   overdosage   of   children's   aspirin 
and  thousands  more  become  ill  therefrom- 
and  ' 

Whereas  the  lethal  dose  times  50  for  chil- 
dren is  generally  m  excess  of  31  grains  or 
the  approximate  amount  of  aspirin  con- 
tained in  25  of  such  tablets;  and 

Whereas  many  of  these  deaths  and  Illnesses 
could  be  prevented  by  packaging  of  chil- 
dren's aspirin  In  quantities  of  25  each  and 
each  sealed  with  an  aluminum  disk  seal  so 
as  to  prevent  access  by  children;  and 

Whereas  the  sale  of  the  25's  in  multiple 
packages  so  that  the  unit  sale  could  still 
remain  at  50  tablets  is  possible  with  no 
economic  injury  to  the  manufacturer-  There- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  New  Jersey  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  recommend  to  all  chil- 
dren's aspirin  producers  that  they  take  such 
steps  as  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  such  drug 
available  In  one  pack  to  no  more  than  25 
tablets;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  New  Jersey  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  urge  all  of  its  members 
to  sell  children's  aspirin  tablets  only  In 
packages  which  contain  25  or  less  tablets  per 
pack  unit;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  New  Jersey  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  submit  the  substance  of 
this  resolution  to  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association  for  Its  consideration  at  the 
next  convention  thereof. 

Extracts  from  Letters  on  S.  2404 

October  5. 1966. 

Hon.  George  McGovern, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  It  is  with  real  relief  that 
we  have  learned  of  your  concern  for  our 
children  as  evidenced  by  your  bill,  S.  2404. 
Surely  it  is  time  that  warnings  be  given 
regarding  the  dangers  of  aspirin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elvin  Nosl. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 


October  4,  1965. 

Dear  Senator  McGovern:  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  introduction  of  the 
bUl  to  require  children's  aspirin  to  be  pack- 
aged in  bottles  of  only  25  tablets.  Your  In- 
sight and  diligent  efforts  in  this  area  will 
be  appreciated  by  mothers  In  all  of  our  60 
States. 

Since  ovu-  2-year-old  dragged  a  full  hamper 
down  a  carpeted  hall,  stood  on  it  to  reach  the 
aspirin  on  the  top  shelf  of  a  linen  closet, 
and  bit  the  top  off,  we  have  sdways  purchased 
the  small-sized  bottle. 

Mrs.  Kenney  M.  Marenge. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

August  16, 1965. 
Senator  George  McGovern, 
V.S.  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator  :  I  shall  back  you  a  h\m- 
dred  percent  on  this  type  of  legislation. 
Jay  M.  Arena,  MJD., 
Director.  Duke  Poison  Control  Center. 
Durham,  N.C. 

August  23, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  McGovern:   I  believe  that 
your  proposed  amendment  is  a  good  one,  w-n^ 
I  am  glad  to  give  it  support. 

M.  M.  WINTROBE,  M.D., 
Head  Department  of  Internal  Medicine, 
University  of  Utah  Medical  Center. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

August  19, 1986. 
Dear  Senator  McGovern:  May  I  offer  you 
my  personal  support  for  your  bill  to  limit 
the  total  quantity  of  aspirin  sold  for  children 
to  be  75  milligrams  or  less.  This  bill  should 
reduce  not  only  the  deaths  but  also  the 
morbidity  In  those  who  do  not  die. 

Yoxirs  is  a  fine  bill.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
ask  our  organization  for  support  at  Its  an- 
nual meeting  on  October  26,  1965,  should 
you  care  for  a  formal  consideration  by  our 
organization. 

Harry  B.  Shirkey,  M.D., 
President,  American  Association  of  Poi- 
son Control  Centers,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


August  19,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  McGovern:  Establishment 
of  a  limit  for  the  aggregate  number  of 
tablets  available  In  a  standard  bottle  of  In- 
fant aspirin  would  go  a  long  way  to  min- 
imizing the  toxic  and  often  lethal  effects 
occurring  In  Infants  foUowlng  accidental 
Ingestion  of  aspirin. 

Again,  my  very  best  wishes  for  a  thought- 
ful and  Important  piece  of  legislation. 
Sumner  J.  Yaffe,  MX)., 
Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  State 
University   of   New    York   at   Buffalo. 

BXTTFALO,  N.Y. 

August  19,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  McGovern:  The  American 
Parents  Committee  is  appreciatively  aware 
of  your  efforts  In  behalf  of  child  health  and 
safety,  through  the  Introduction  of  your  bill 
on  children's  aspirin. 

Mrs.  Barbara  D.  McGarry, 
Executive  Director.  The  American  Par- 
ents Committee,  Inc. 
Washington,  D.C. 


September  24,  1966. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  discussed  your  remarks 
on  the  children's  aspirin  amendment  of  1965 
with  the  departmental  faculty.  On  the 
whole  we  think  this  is  a  good  amendment 
and  would  support  it. 

Roger  W.  Sevy.  M.D.,  Ph.  D., 
Chairman,  Department  of  Pharmacology, 
Temple     University     Health     Science 
Center. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Seftembeb  18,  1965. 
Senator  Geobge  McGovebn. 

Dear  Senator:  I  certainly  agree  with  you 
that  accidental  Ingestion  of  aspirin  by  chil- 
dren Is  a  serious  cause  of  both  morbidity  and 
death  and.  In  my  opinion  your  amendment 
should  be  enacted. 

N.  R.  Whitntt,  MJ3. 
RApm  Cttt.  S.  Dak. 


September  20,  1965. 

Dear  Senator  McGovern:  I  am  practicing 
with  three  other  pediatricians  in  a  rather 
busy  pediatric  clinic,  and  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned over  the  number  of  cases  of  aspirin 
poisoning  that  we  encounter  monthly. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  you  are  Introducing 
a  bill  In  an  attempt  to  curb  this  negligence. 
I  feel  a  bill  like  this  Is  long  overdue  and 
should  be  acted  upon  as  soon  as  possible. 
F.  Allen  Mershen,  MJ3. 

Houston,  Tex. 

August  19.  1965. 
Dear  Mr.  McGovern:  Poisoning  problems 
In  children  have  been  one  of  my  special  in- 
terests for  years,  and  your  bill  presents  a  sim- 
ple means  of  combating  a  major  part  of  the 
problem. 

W.  F.  Stanage,  M.D., 

Yankton  Clinic. 
Yankton,  S.  Dak. 

August  18,  1965. 
Senator  George  McGovern. 

Dear  Senator:  It  is  wonderful  to  know 
that  at  least  one  person  in  Washington  is  In- 
terested in  the  lives  of  children  and  the  cixrb 
on  baby  aspirins  has  been  needed  for  many 
months. 

Like  so  many  mothers,  I  Just  had  an  ex- 
perience with  the  baby  aspirin  a  week  ago. 
My  3-year-old  son  ate  49  which  Is  Just  one 
less  than  a  full  bottle  and  the  commotion, 
sc£Lre,  and  the  damage  it  did  both  to  the 
child  and  vis  was  horrible.  Had  the  bottle 
contained  Just  half  that  many  as  you  have 
Introduced,  there  would  have  been  no  dam- 
age or  If  any  It  would  have  been  slight. 

Mrs.  Pherbia  Stephens. 

North  Judson,  Ind. 

August  15,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  McGovern  :  Your  suggestion 
about  the  aspirin  for  children  is  so  simple 
and  Ingenious,  It  suddenly  strikes  one,  "Well, 
of  course,  why  has  nobody  thought  of  that 
before." 
My  hat  Is  off  to  you,  sir. 

Mr.  E.  Harlan  Whttehbad. 

liAWRENCEVILLE,  N.J. 

August  17,  1965. 

Dear  Senator  McGovern  :  This  act  provides 
a  practical  solution  to  a  problem  of  great 
slgTiificance  to  public  health.  I  believe  that 
p>as8age  and  enforcement  of  the  bill  will  sub- 
stantially decrease  the  number  of  accidental 
deaths  from  aspirin  In  children  and  that  it 
could  serve  as  a  model  for  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  reduce  accidental  poisoning  from 
varioiLs  other  dangerous  drugs  and  economic 
poisons. 

Kenneth  P.  DuBois, 
University  of  Chicago  Toxicity  Laboratory. 

Chicago,  III. 

August  27,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  McGovern  :  Congratulations 
on  your  excellent  amendment. 

I  support  your  amendment  without  reser- 
vation.^ 

J.  Edmund  Bradlet.  UH., 
Professor  and  Head  Department  of 

Pediatrics,  University  of  Maryland, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

September  20,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  McGovern:  The  Winnebago 
County  Department  of  Public  Health  would 


like  to  go  on  record  for  endorsing  the  bill 
S.  2404. 

Individuals  connected  with  accidental 
poisoning  investigation  are  well  aware  of  the 
need  for  this  bill. 

Robert  H.  Anderson,  MJ>., 
Acting  Health  Officer,  Winnebago 
County  Department  of  Public  Health. 

ROCKFORD,    IlX. 

September  3, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  McGovern:  Each  year  a 
number  of  children  needlessly  die  from  con- 
suming an  overdose  of  fruit-flavored  baby 
aspirin.  The  bill  which  you  have  introduced 
would  require  manufacturers  to  dispense  no 
more  than  25  tablets  in  each  bottle  and  as 
you  well  know,  this  would  be  less  than  a  fatal 
dose.    I  pray  for  the  passage  of  your  bill. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  every  word  that 
you  said  before  the  Senate  on  August  12, 
1965. 

Samuti  C.  Southard,  MJ5., 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Accident  Pre- 
vention, American  Academy  of  Pedi- 
atrics. 
Ventnor,  Crrr,  N.J. 

September  2, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  McGovern:  While  I  cannot 
state  what  comment  will  be  made  by  our  De- 
partment, it  is  my  personal  view  that  this 
bill  is  a  step  In  the  right  direction  toward 
reducing  the  injuries  to  and  deaths  of  chil- 
dren from  accidental  consumption  of  aspirin. 
A.  J.  Lehman.  M.D., 
Chief.  Division   of  Pharmacology,  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington,  D.C. 


Baltimore,  Md., 

August  31. 1965. 

Dear  Senator  McGovern:  I  would  hope 
that  my  comments  might  be  used  for  the 
record.  If  this  Is  at  all  appropriate,  because 
I  heartily  endorse  the  legislation  which  you 
are  suggesting. 

We  have  recently  had  almost  an  epidemic 
of  aspirin  poisoning  In  one  of  our  associated 
hospitals.  So  frequent  has  poisoning  become 
that  we  refer  to  the  night  emergency  clinic 
at  this  hospital  as  the  aspirin  clinic. 

The  only  solution  that  seems  reasonable 
to  us  Is  to  reduce  the  number  of  aspirin 
tablets  In  each  bottle.  The  attempts  to 
make  a  foolproof  cap  have  left  much  to  be 
desired.  The  cap  is  readily  removed  by  the 
child  by  the  use  of  his  teeth  while  an  adult 
may  have  some  diflSculty  removing  it  with 
his  hands.  We  have  suggested  locally  that 
the  only  way  to  avoid  poisoning  would  be 
for  flavored  aspirin  to  be  packaged  in  small 
units  so  that  the  whole  unit  could  be  con- 
sumed without  serious  toxicity. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  yoxir  amendment  will 
be  favorably  £icted  on  by  the  Congress.     It 
may  seem  to  be  a  minor  matter  to  have  the 
nvmiber  of  tablets  In  a  bottle  reduced,  but 
this  minor  action  could  literally  save  as  many 
lives  as  very  expensive  Government  research 
programs  already  approved  by  the  Congress. 
Robert  E.  Cooke,  M.D.. 
Given  Foundation,  Professor  of  Pediat- 
rics, The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


OUR  PRECIOUS  SHORELINES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
public  has  become  aroused  about  the 
urgent  necessity  for  setting  aside  some 
of  our  irreplaceable  outdoor  resources  to 
meet  our  rapidly  expanding  recreational 
needs. 

President  Johnson  Is  taking  the  lead 
in  awakening  our  people  about  this  mat- 
ter. In  signing  the  bill  to  create  an 
Assateague   Island   Nationtil   Seashore, 


the  President  pointed  out  that  our  wa- 
ters, our  lakeshores,  and  our  seashores 
are  "rare  and  very  precious  possessions." 

The  Milwaukee  Journal,  which  has 
long  championed  the  cause  of  conserva- 
tion, praised  the  President  for  these 
timely  remarks  in  a  recent  editorial. 
The  Journal  pointed  out  that  the  same 
issue  Is  at  stake  in  the  long  fight  to 
preserve  some  of  the  Indiana  dunes  along 
Lake  Michigan  as  a  recreational  resource 
for  the  millions  of  people  crowded  into 
that  area  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  editorial  of  October 
1,  1965,  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Precious  Possessions 

"What  the  good  Lord  once  gave  In  greatest 
abundance  have  now  become  rare  and  very 
precious  possessions,"  President  Johnson  said 
the  other  day.  "Clear  water,  warm  sandy 
beaches  are  a  nation's  real  treasure.  For  the 
rest  of  this  century,  the  shoreline  within 
reach  of  the  major  cities  of  this  country  Just 
must  be  preserved  and  must  be  maintained 
primarily  for  the  recreation  of  our  people." 

He  spoke  before  signing  a  bill  to  make  a 
seashore  national  park  of  Assateague  Island, 
a  superb  sandy  sweep  of  the  Maryland  and 
Virginia  coastline. 

The  President  might  have  been  describing 
a  bill  to  rescue  from  almost  inevitable  ob- 
literation 10  miles  of  sandy  beach  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  towering  dunes  In  Indiana, 
along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 
For  8  years  now,  legislation  has  been  knock- 
ing about  in  Congress  to  make  it  a  national 
lakeshore  park.  The  latest  effort  again  has 
cleared  the  Senate.  Again  It  Is  meeting 
roadblocks  in  the  House. 

The  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
Park  lies  within  100  miles  of  nearly  10  million 
people.  "An  unusual  complex  of  exceptional 
sand  dunes,  numerous  marshes,  swamps  and 
bogs,  a  greatly  diversified  flora  and  favma 
and  an  attractive  white  sand  beach,"  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  calls  it.  Dunes, 
like  miniature  mountain  ranges,  rise  to 
heights  of  200  feet.  They  shelter  more  than 
1,000  diflferent  species  of  flowering  plants 
and  ferns. 

These  Indeed  are  "rare  and  very  precious 
possessions." 


SUMMER  INTERNS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  distinguishd  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
joined  by  several  other  Senators  intro- 
duced a  resolution — Senate  Resolution 
139 — to  provide  funds  for  each  Senator 
to  hire  three  "student  congressional  In- 
terns." It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  that  measure. 

While  I  have  been  in  the  Senate  but 
a  short  time,  my  one  summer  here  was 
aided  immeasurably  by  having  had  in  my 
office  11  summer  Interns.  They  were 
wonderful  young  people,  who  assisted 
my  staff  with  projects  which  might  not 
otherwise  have  been  attempted  and 
which  certainly  were  of  service  to  my 
constituents. 

Forsaking  a  summer  of  sun,  fun,  and 
play,  these  young  people  were  exposed 
to  the  complexities  of  a  Senate  office  and 
were  able  to  participate  in  a  great  many 
phases  of  the  work. 
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Let  me  tell  you  a  little  about  each  of 
them: 

Jeffrey  Blum  and  Jerry  Llpsch  are 
both  sophomores  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  They  are  former  officers  of 
the  United  Nations  Youth  of  Maryland 
and  were  active  participants  in  the  Bal- 
timore tutorial  project,  an  organization 
which  tutors  young  Negro  students  in 
junior  high  and  high  school  subjects. 

Lila  Boyce,  a  junior  at  Vassar  College, 
and  an  honor  scholar  who  was  graduated 
from  Garrison  Forest  School  in  Balti- 
more, has  been  an  active  participant  in 
the  Baltimore  United  Appeal. 

Betsy  Crone,  a  political  science  major 
in  her  junior  year  at  Chatham  College 
in  Pittsburgh,  is  a  native  of  Baltimore. 

Marilen  Grosjean  is  a  graduate  of 
Wellesley  College,  where  she  was  a  stu- 
dent government  leader. 

David  Heppel,  a  freshman  this  fall  at 
Connecticut  Wesleyan,  was  treasurer  of 
the  senior  class  at  Bethesda- Chevy 
Chase  High  School  in  Montgomery 
County  and  was  active  in  student  gov- 
ernment. 

Charles  Herz,  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
University,  is  presently  studying  in  his 
second  year  at  Yale  Law  School,  where 
he  is  an  outstanding  student. 

Leslie  Kohn,  a  graduate  of  the  Park 
School  in  Baltimore,  is  a  junior  political 
science  major  at  Knox  College  in  Gales- 
burg,  111.,  where  this  year  she  is  chair- 
man of  a  freshman -sophomore  dor- 
mitory. 

Robert  Livernash  is  a  senior  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore, 
where  he  serves  on  the  editorial  board 
of  the  student  newspaper. 

Patricia  Nichols,  after  1  year  at  Keuka 
College  in  the  State  of  New  York,  has 
transferred  to  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity to  become  more  actively  involved 
in  her  political  science  major. 

Jon  Small  is  a  magna  cum  laude  grad- 
uate of  Brown  University,  and  is  now  in 
his  second  year  at  Harvard  Law  School. 

Mr.  President,  these  young  people  are 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  Each  of  them 
is  of  the  highest  caliber.  Most  are  stu- 
dent leaders  on  their  campuses.  Their 
experiences  here  have  given  them  a  real 
and  meaningful  insight  into  the  work- 
ings of  their  government. 

Those  of  us  engaged  in  government 
strive  constantly  to  stimulate  the  inter- 
est of  our  young  citizens  in  our  chosen 
field.  This  is  one  way  in  which  we  can 
offer  to  them  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
perience in  government  before  they  make 
their  choice. 

Mr.  President,  a  summer  internship 
program  is  definitely  a  worthwhile  one. 
I  believe  that  it  must  be  continued  and 
expanded. 

SOMETHING  FOR  SOMETHING 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  lead- 
ers of  our  country  and  of  the  United 
Nations  should  be  alert  to  recent  at- 
tempts to  "outfox"  them  by  Red  Chief 
Janos  Kadar  under  a  guise  "to  normal- 
ize U.S.  relations." 

Henry  J.  Taylor  writes  ably  on  this 
subject  in  his  column  "Something  for 
Something"  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  October  6,  1965. 


I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Taylor's  column  be  inserted  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Something  for  Somethino 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

I  herewith  deliver  on  a  midnight  promise 
made  In  Budapest  to  eight  agonized  anti- 
Communist  leaders  of  the  Hungarian  under- 
ground. They  speak  for  all  who  pound  at 
closed  gates  and  bathe  the  barbed  wire  in 
tears. 

These  freedom  fighters  want  desperately 
to  inform  the  American  people  and  to  enlist 
the  interest  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
and  the  United  Nation's  U  Thant. 

They  note  the  current  propaganda  pitch  in 
our  press  by  Red  Chief  Janos  Kadar  "to 
normalize  U.S.  relations." 

They  note,  fully  reported  in  the  Red  gov- 
ernment's media,  similar  Insistences  by  some 
Americans. 

And  they  know,  as  I  wrote  from  Budapest, 
that  when  it  comes  to  deeds  and  not  propa- 
ganda to  get  our  money  and  loans,  Kadar  has 
not  given  the  slightest  indication  of  a  reform 
to  American  Chargi  d'Affalres  Ellm 
O'Shaughnessy. 

The  eight  agonized  Hungarian  heroes  caU 
on  Kadar  for  deeds,  not  words.  If  his  claims 
are  to  deserve  any  consideration. 

His  Government  deported  to  Siberia  more 
than  75,000  freedom  fighters  who  survived 
the  revolt.  Among  these  were  7,000  girls,  14 
to  18.  They  are  still  in  Siberia;  their  letters 
to  their  parents  still  asking  for  help. 

No  one  knows  what  has  happened  to  13,000 
of  the  other  68,000  deportees.  The  Budapest 
freedom  fighters  estimated  to  me  that  about 
50,000  still  are  living.  And  locally  463  with- 
out the  slightest  criminal  record  remain  In 
the  central  prison  in  Budapest. 

WUl  the  Government  release  these  perse- 
cuted himians? 

Among  those  seized  were  152  youths  not 
executed  because  of  their  age.  Of  these,  144 
were  hanged  In  the  central  prison  yard,  one 
by  one,  each  on  his  or  her  18th  birthday. 
Eight  received  commuted  sentences  of  10  to 
15  years. 

One  of  these  minors  Is  named  Bela  Uvacsek. 
His  mother,  Mrs.  Helen  Dorosy,  lives  In  Cali- 
fornia. She  asked  Secretary  Rusk  to  inter- 
vene and  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  succeeded  In 
obtaining  a  Budapest  lawyer  for  the  boy. 
Kadar  has  rejected  the  clemency  petition. 

Dr.  Tlbor  Pakh  is  a  Budapest  Intellectual. 
In  1960  he  addressed  an  entreaty  for  general 
clemency  to  the  United  Nations.  He  was  ar- 
rested. Kadar  ofifered  to  release  Dr.  Pakh  If 
he  would  retract  his  appeal.  The  brave 
scholar  refused.  The  Government  is  still  try- 
ing to  bend  Dr.  Pakh  under  a  15-year  sen- 
tence and  he  remains  at  this  moment  in 
solitary  confinement  In  central  prison. 

Political  prisoners  In  Hungary  must  pay 
for  their  own  food  In  Jail.  Dr.  Pakh  Is  on 
what  Is  called  the  "fourth  ration."  This 
limits  payments  to  60  forlnts  a  month,  a  fact 
verified  by  Dr.  Bela  Fabian,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Federation  of  Hungarian 
Former  Political  Prisoners  In  oiu:  country. 
The  60  forlnts  limit  is  a  starvation  diet. 

Will  Kadar  release  Dr.  Pakh? 

The  agonized  Hungarians  urge  these  chal- 
lenging quid  pro  quos  before  the  Red  govern- 
ment's campaign  to  soften  us  up  gains  fur- 
ther momentum. 


a  native  of  my  State  of  Utah  who  was  a 
resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Dr.  Cardon  rose  from  very  humble  be- 
ginnings in  Utah  to  world  leadership  in 
food  and  agriculture.  Despite  his  great 
eminence  and  accomplishment,  he  re- 
mained a  humble,  thoughtful,  and 
friendly  man.  His  wife  Leah  has  been 
his  lifelong  companion  and  contributed 
immeasurably  to  the  successes  of  Dr, 
Cardon. 

They  are  parents  of  three  brilliant 
children,  each  of  whom  is  now  making  a 
contribution  to  the  communities  in  which 
each  resides.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  their  daughter,  Lucybeth.  is  the 
First  Lady  of  the  State  of  Utah,  as  the 
wife  of  Gov.  Calvin  L.  Rampton. 

Although  we  mourn  the  passing  of 
Dr.  Cardon,  we  take  satisfaction  in  the 
great  good  that  he  has  left  behind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
the  editorial  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Phujp  Vincent  Cardon 
In  the  death  of  Dr.  Philip  Vincent  Cardon 
the  world  has  lost  one  of  the  foremost  archi- 
tects of  the  agricultural  revolution.  Though 
his  work  was  primarily  in  the  United  States, 
where  he  became  Chief  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  his  Influence  was  felt  in  many 
lands.  In  1943  he  helped  to  create  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agricultural  Orga- 
nization, and  for  2  years  in  the  middle  1950*8 
he  was  Director  General  of  this  dynamic 
venture  In  the  modernization  of  farming.  " 
Since  then  he  has  enriched  the  knowledge 
and  Improved  the  technical  skUls  of  many 
lands  as  a  consultant. 

Although  he  worked  quietly  as  a  dedicated 
technician.  Dr.  Cardon  was  in  the  forefront 
of  the  great  movement  that  is  changing  the 
face  of  agriculture.  Wlllard  W.  Cochrane 
in  his  new  book,  "The  City  Man's  Guide  to 
the  Farm  Problem,"  notes  that  the  average 
farmworker  In  the  country  was  feeding  and 
clothing  10.7  persons  In  1940.  By  1963,  1 
American  farmer  was  providing  for  30.7  con- 
sumers. Mr.  Cochrane  remarks  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  sweeping  technological  trans- 
formation of  agriculture,  the  food  bill  of 
the  average  consiuner  In  the  United  States 
is  less,  relative  to  his  Income,  than  at  any 
earlier  time  or  any  other  place  in  the  world. 
This  astounding  progress  in  the  manage- 
ment and  conservation  of  land  and  In  the 
production  of  food  is,  of  course,  the  work 
of  many  men.  Among  them  Dr.  Cardon 
holds  an  eminent  place.  Not  only  was  he 
an  able  teacher  and  administrator  and  a  re- 
search worker  of  broad  vision;  his  humanl- 
tarlanism  and  diplomatic  skill  made  him 
also  an  especially  effective  channel  for  the 
dissemination  of  modern  agricultural  tech» 
niques  to  other  covmtries. 

Thousands  of  Washlngtonlans  will  also 
remember  Dr.  Cardon  as  the  creator  of  one 
of  the  most  attractive  azalea  gardens  in  the 
city.  Within  his  neighborhood  sind  among 
his  friends  he  conducted  a  beautificatlon  pro- 
gram of  his  own  for  at  least  two  decades.  In 
many  parts  of  the  world  he  wUl  be  remem- 
bered as  one  who  has  contributed  much  to 
the  amenities  of  living. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  PHILIP 
VINCENT  CARDON 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  pays  tribute  edi- 
torially to  the  late  Philip  Vincent  Cardon, 


PROJECT  HEAD  START 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly television  station  WTOP  in  Wash- 
ington carried  an  interesting  account  of 
a  new  program  here  in  Washington  for 
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the  day  care  of  underprivileged  chil- 
dren. I  understand  it  is  related  to  Proj- 
ect Head  Start  under  the  Great  Society's 
poverty  program.  It  is  being  financed 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — 
OEO — through  the  United  Planning 
Organization  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  Harold  Walker,  of  the  WTOP  news 
staff,  interviewed  three  people  at  the 
Sargent  Memorial  Church  concerning 
this  new  program.  He  came  up  with 
some  interesting  facts  and  observations 
which,  I  feel,  are  well  worth  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues. 

First  of  all.  Miss  Joan  Lynch,  director 
of  the  day-care  center  visited  by  the 
newsman,  conceded  most  frankly  that, 
and  I  quote,  "we  certainly  do  a  sort  of 
babysitting  job." 

Further  in  his  interview  the  reporter 
talked  with  Mr.  Sidney  Mensch.  presi- 
dent of  the  District  of  Columbia  Child 
Care  Association.  He  discovered  that 
the  proposed  string  of  day-care  centers 
in  Washington  will  do  this  babysitting 
job  for  a  total  of  450  children,  all  of 
them  below  kindergarten  age.  For  this 
program,  OEO  has  given  a  grant  of 
$635,000. 

Those  are  interesting  figures.  They 
are  going  to  care  for  450  children — and 
it  is  going  to  cost  $635,000.  It  did  not 
take  long  with  a  pencil  and  paper  to 
figure  it  will  cost  $1,411.11  per  child  per 
year;  $1,400  a  child  seemed  just  a  little 
high  to  me.  so  I  had  a  complete  check 
made  of  the  figures  involved.  I  have 
learned  that  they  are  accurate. 

I  understand  from  the  budget  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Education  that  you  can  educate  a  child 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  public  school 
system  for  $498.21  a  year  based  on  the 
average  daily  attendance  rate.  That 
means  it  costs  nearly  three  times  as  much 
to  provide  a  babysitter  for  preschool-age 
children  as  it  does  to  educate  that  child 
once  he  gets  into  school. 

I  have  been  reading  a  lot  in  the  news- 
papers here  recently  about  the  poor 
quality  of  the  education  provided  Dis- 
trict children,  so  I  thought  perhaps 
Washington's  figure  was  pretty  low — 
pierhaps  far  below  the  national  stand- 
ards. The  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  compiles  educational 
statistics,  and  they  show  that  Washing- 
ton's costs  are  actually  about  $14  a  year 
above  the  national  level  which  is  set  at 
$484  per  pupil  based  on  average  daily 
attendance. 

So.  no  matter  how  you  slice  it,  the  cost 
to  babysit  a  youngster  in  the  District  still 
is  about  three  times  the  amount  it  costs 
to  educate  that  same  child  once  he  gets 
into  school. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  further  com- 
parisons may  be  somewhat  bvu"densome 
but  I  did  do  a  little  further  checking.  I 
have  learned  that  the  cost  of  this  baby- 
sitting operation  in  Washington  far  out- 
strips the  cost  of  sending  a  young  man  or 
woman  to  many  colleges  for  a  year. 

To  be  completely  fair  on  this  compari- 
son, I  checked  on  the  average  per  stu- 
dent costs  at  the  four  principal  private 
colleges  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
on  Maryland  University.  Again,  the 
comparison  between  the  babysitting  fees 


and  tuition  charges  for  higher  educa- 
tion is  interesting. 

At  Georgetown  University,  the  average 
tuition  charge,  I  am  told,  is  $1,350,  or  $61 
less  than  the  babysitting  fees. 

American  University  and  George 
Washington  each  charge  an  average  tui- 
tion fee  of  $1,330.  or  $81  less  than  it  costs 
to  hire  these  babysitters. 

Catholic  University's  average  tuition 
charge  is  $1.250 — or  $161  less  than  the 
babysitting  operation  costs. 

As  for  Maryland,  a  State-supported 
institution,  the  fee  for  resident  students 
is  $346.  or  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  baby- 
sitting costs,  and  the  nonresident  tui- 
tion charge  is  just  a  little  over  one-half 
that  babysitting  cost,  or  $746. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  as  convinced  as 
any  man  in  this  Nation  that  every  Amer- 
ican child  is  born  with  the  right  of  an 
equal  opportunity  with  every  other  child 
in  America.  Further,  I  am  convinced 
that  no  child  has  that  opportunity 
guaranteed,  imless  there  is  available  a 
sound  education  for  every  child  in  Amer- 
ica. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  however,  that  pro- 
grams such  as  these  are  a  travesty  on 
this  basic  principle  of  our  Republic. 
Someone  other  than  the  children  is 
reaping  the  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  appalled  when  I 
was  advised  that  $635,000  was  to  be  spent 
from  the  poverty  program  funds  to  train 
only  450  children.  Disbelieving  these 
figures,  I  had  them  checked  thoroughly 
as  I  have  outlined. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  cor- 
rect. Apparently  they  are  to  be  used 
for  what  amounts  to  a  continuation  of 
Project  Head  Start  this  summer,  which 
is  to  assist  preschool  children  of  deprived 
families. 

This  $635,000  allocation  has  been  made 
to  be  used  for  450  children  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  two  counties,  one  in 
Maryland  and  one  in  Virginia. 

I  cannot  help  but  suppose  that  these 
counties  must  be  chosen  from  Prince 
Georges  or  Montgomery  in  Maryland  and 
Arlington  or  Fairfax  in  Virginia,  among 
the  wealthiest  counties  in  this  Nation. 

I  understand  also  that  90  children 
will  be  supported  by  these  funds  in  each 
of  5  day-care  centers.  I  have  been 
advised  that  this  $1,411.11  per  child  is  to 
be  used  for  "day-care  centers"  rather 
than  Project  Head  Start.  In  this  case, 
this  amounts  to  a  distinction  without  a 
difference.  It  seems  that  great  effort 
will  produce  no  real  difference  between 
the  two  programs. 

The  objectives  of  such  a  program  may 
be  fully  justified  but  it  strikes  me,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  shocking  expenditure 
for  day-care  centers  should  provoke,  if 
nothing  else,  a  thorough  and  complete 
examination  into  the  conduct  of  this 
and  other  phases  of  the  poverty  program. 


repeal  of  section  14(b),  and  about  the 
thousands  of  employers  who  would  be 
compelled  to  sign  union  shop  contracts. 

This  talk  has  continued  in  the  face  of 
the  simple  truth — that  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  will  not,  in  itself,  create  a 
single  new  union  shop  agreement. 

It  will  still  be  up  to  the  workers  to 
decide  whether  or  not  they  want  a  union 
shop;  and  it  will  still  be  up  to  the  em- 
ployer to  decide  whether  or  not  he  will 
agree  to  it. 

This  is  precisely  the  case  today  in  the 
31  States  which  do  not  have  so-called 
right-to-work  laws;  and  by  now,  every 
newspaper  reader  should  know  it. 

I  call  attention,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
settlement,  last  weekend,  of  the  News- 
paper Guild's  strike  at  the  New  York 
Times.  Tills  was  a  strike  in  a  city  where 
the  labor  movement  is  large  and  power- 
ful. This  was  a  strike  that  had  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  other  unions,  both  at  the 
Times  and  throughout  the  city.  This 
was  a  strike  that  closed  the  paper.  This 
was  a  strike  in  which  one  of  the  union's 
objectives  was  a  union  shop  contract. 

But  what  do  we  find  in  the  terms  of 
settlement? 

We  find  that  the  new  contract  between 
the  Times  and  the  Guild  does  not  in- 
clude a  union  shop  for  editorial  em- 
ployees. 

I  am  not  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
case.  I  simply  point  out  that  an  effec- 
tive strike,  backed  by  a  powerful  labor 
movement,  in  a  city  with  a  pronounced 
prounion  policy,  did  not  succeed  in  win- 
ning a  union  shop  from  an  employer  who 
did  not  believe  it  should  apply  to  a  group 
of  his  employees. 

This  proves  again  what  we  who  favor 
the  repeal  of  14(b)  have  pointed  out 
many  times : 

The  repeal  of  14(b)  will  mean  less 
compulsion,  not  more  compulsion.  It 
will  permit  workers  and  employers  to 
agree  on  what  degree  of  union  security 
Is  appropriate  for  their  establishment. 
It  will  do  away  with  the  compulsory  open 
shop;  it  will  not  create  a  compulsory 
union  shop. 

The  New  York  Times  has  proved  the 
point. 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OF  SECTION 
14(b)  OF  THE  TAFT-HARTLEY 
ACT 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  much  impassioned  talk  in 
recent  days  about  the  thousands — or 
even  millions — of  workers  who  would  be 
forced  into  union  membership  by  the 


BIPARTISAN     SUPPORT     FOR     EX- 
PANDED WAR  AGAINST  HUNGER 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  commend  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Republican  task  force  on  agricul- 
ture for  a  statement  released  yesterday 
on  the  opportunity  for  America  to  ex- 
pand her  efforts  at  home  and  abroad  to 
meet  the  increasing  food  crisis. 

The  task  force,  headed  by  Representa- 
tive Odin  Langen,  of  Minnesota,  opens  its 
statement  with  a  description  of  the 
"challenge  and  opportunity"  presented  to 
the  United  States.    The  members  say : 

The  impending  world  food  crisis  presents 
this  Nation  with  both  a  challenge  and  an 
opportunity — a  challenge  for  vis  to  assume 
the  leadership  required  to  meet  a  world  food 
problem  of  possible  epic  proportions,  and  a 
potential  opportunity  for  American  agrlcul- 
tvire  to  achieve  a  new  economic  vitality  and 
Income  stability. 

Although  this  complex  world  food  and 
population  problem  has  long  been  fore- 
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seen,  only  recently  has  it  begun  to  re-  by  the  House  Republican  task  force  on 
ceive  the  greater  public  attention  It  so  agriculture  as  basically  a  very  construe- 
urgently  requires,  tive    document.    It   is    encouraging    to 
The  great  strength  of  Public  Law  480—  note  that  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
the  legislative  base  of  our  food-for-peace  Members  of  the  House  have  introduced 
program  which  I  was  privileged  to  direct  resolutions  based  on  that  report 
^^^f^..  l^®  ^^^  President  Kennedy— is  I  had  intended,  Mr.  President",  to  ask 
that  it  nas  enjoyed  from  the  beginning  permission  to  insert  the  House  Republi- 
strong  bipart,isan  support.    That  is  as  it  can   task  force  report;  in  the  Record 
should  be.     Hunger  knows  no  political  However,  it  appears  at  page  27017  of  the 
Unes  and  the  war  against  hunger  must  Record  of  the  House  proceedings  yester- 
be  fought  on  a  united  bipartisan  front,  day,  October  14,  1965.    I  recommend  it 
This  IS  the  best  way  to  strengthen  our  to  all  those  interested  in  the  world  food 
own  agricultural  economy  and  to  use  our  problem   and   the  health   of  American 
productivity  as  a  more  effective  instru-  agriculture, 
ment  for   humanity   and   peace.    So  I  ^__^^^^^^^ 
warmly  support  the  general  concepts  of 

the  House  Republican  task  force  report  '^'^^  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  AND 

on  the  world  food  problem.    The  state-  EXPORTS  BY  SMALL  BUSINESS 

ment  cautions  against  rushing  blindly  Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President  for 

into  a  "feed  the  hungry  world"  effort  the  past  15  years,  the  Nadon  has  ex- 

iSi.^n^c'^^-  J^^  '^.^?''  "^°°'-  Perienced  consistent  deficits  5i  Yts  bal- 
mendation  is  a  bipartisan  study  commis-  ance  of  payments.  Secretary  of  Com- 
sion  with  a  January  2.  1967  deadline  to    merce  Connor  last  month  addressed  wS- 

T  r^lVc«««ii     K  ,•        .t-  X  ^^^^  ^  *^e  Situation  as  follows: 

I  personally  believe  that  we  can  and       m  o„*^  i«.*  t  ». 

should  move  ahead  with  a  world  food     nrnh,/rZ^^   instance  I  have  described   the 
.X.  ™''""   witii  a,  wuiiu  looa     problem  in  such  terms  as    serious  "  "urcrpnt  " 
program  without  a  year's  delay.    I  do  not     and  "critical,"  and  I  h^e  Sie^its  Tofu?L 
Deiieve  there  is  need  for  another  year  de-     absolutely  vital  to  the  national  welfare 
voted  entirely  to  preliminary  study.   The        o*  *-^-  •,  ^  ^ 

beginnings  will  necessarily  be  mciest  in  .statistics  compiled  by  the  Department 
comparison  to  the  total  need  My  own  °^  Commerce  confirm  that,  with  the  ex- 
proposal,  S.  2157.  contemplates  a  gradua?  S?tiS'',5  ^?"  '^J^''  ^^^  ^"^^  ''^'^^  ^^- 
6-year  buildup  because  of  obstacles  in  f^l^,^  extraordinary  export  activity, 
distribution  and  efficient  use  which  must  h  « ^"^^^^^^^^o^al  accounts  have  shown  a 
be  overcome.  I  agree  we  cannot  feed  ^^^^^^  ^  ^''^'^  ^^^  ^^^^  l^^O.  I  ask 
the  hungry  world  tomorrow  but  we  can  ^^animous  consent  that  a  tabulation  re- 
take some  new  steps  in  1966  I  believe  "^^"",^  >^"^s  data  be  mcluded  in  my 
the  task  force  will  find  that  there  is  a  ""^^^^Jf  iifi'i'i^^"^;  «  ,^  ,  ^ 
great  deal  of  information,  dating  back  to    *.  ^^^^  "5  objection,  the  tabula- 

the  Eisenhower  administration,  on  exist-    ^l^J^^  °/?f''^  ^  ^  P^^*^  ^  ^^e 
ing  and  prospective  worid  food  needs  and    ^^^°^-  ^^  ^o^o^s  ' 

U.S.    procedures   to   meet   them   which     ^'^'  ^°^°^fi  °f  payments  on  regular  types 
justifies  a  start  next  year.    Additionally,  °^  transactions  (seasonally  adjusted) 

by  the  first  of  next  year  we  will  have  a'  [in  millions  of  douars] 

further  report  from  a  task  force  of  Gov-     ™ +^'^^ 

ernment  experts  on  the  situation.  1951' »-3,560 

The  really  significant  feature  of  the     195211""'      " _,  ^b 

task  force  statement  is  the  basic  policy     1953 I  -2' 152 

position   which   the   group   has   taken.     1954 ""    -i.'550 

They  recognize  the  world  food  problem  as     i^^S— -1, 445 

a  U.S.  concern,  "a  challenge  to  assume    J?S -935 

worid  leadership  and  a  potential  oppor-     iq^ +^20 

tunity    for    American    agriculture    to    1959 "f-f^s 

achieve  a  new  economic  vitality  and  in-     1960  Zt'oll 

come   stabUity."    This  is  welcome  ad-     i96i_-.."Z"":  -3  07i 

vance  which  I  sincerely  hope  will  be     1962 ""'    s' eos 

adopted  as  the  party's  position  on  pro-     ^963 -3,' 287 

duction  of  food  for  assistance  programs.     J?^* -8. 106 

I  congratulate  the  RepubUcan  task  force     .III  1^^*  "^.i^^'^ll": ^'^^ 

on  the  fundamental  policy  position  they        ®^  ^^^°'"^  quarter) ^_ll9 

have  taken.  » Minus  sign  indicates  deficit. 

TTlis  has  been  my  own  thesis  in  re-  Source:  survey  of  current  Business,  June 
^ated  statements  as  a  Member  of  the  1965.  p.  12  (for  1960-64):  September  1965 
House  of  Representatives.  1957-61,  dur-  P-  13  (^or  1965).  other  data  from  Office  of 
Ihg  my  years  as  food-for-peace  di-  Business  Economics,  Balance  of  Payments 
rector,  1961-62,  and  as  a  Member  of  the  ^^^'^^o^-  ^S-  Department  of  Commerce. 
U.S.  Senate  since  1963.  In  a  1964  book.  As  a  result,  there  have  been  a  number 
War  Against  Want,"  In  two  major  of  extraordinary  governmental  measures 
speeches  in  the  Senate  explaining  and  touching  upon  purchases  by  tourists  and 
urging  enactment  of  S.  2157,  my  inter-  movements  of  capital,  as  well  as  the  op- 
national  food  and  nutrition  bill,  and  in  erations  of  our  business  and  financial 
many  articles  and  addresses  to  private  corporations.  As  illustrated  by  a  pay- 
groups  I  have  urged  our  Nation  to  seize  ments  surplus  for  the  second  quarter  of 
this  great  opportunity  to  serve  mankind  this  year,  these  programs  have  had  tan- 
ana  the  cause  of  peace,  and  to  restore    gible  results. 

agricultural   prosperity    in    the   United        However,    as    the    authorities    have 

A       u  11         .    .^  noted,    improvements    stemming    from 

AS  a  beUever  in  the  two-party  system,    voluntary  restraints  must  be  regarded  as 

I  welcome  the  position  announced  today    temporary.    The  London  Economist  of 


September  4  notes  that  a  large  part  of  the 
initial  success  of  our  programs  reflects 
nonrecurring  adjustments.  The  Econo- 
mist gives  this  description  of  the  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  financial  community 
which  made  possible  the  good  second- 
quarter  report: 

Virtually  everyone  has  toed  the  line.  The 
banks  for  their  part,  have  responded  even 
more  dramatically.  Diu-ing  April-June,  the 
banks  actually  clawed  back  some  $300  mil- 
lion to  New  York.  As  a  group  the  150-odd 
banks  reported  to  the  Fed  had  whittled  down 
their  outstanding  loans  to  foreigners  to  well 
below  the  ceiling  set  by  official  guidelines. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  financial  sac- 
rifices of  our  banks  are  deserving  of  rec- 
ognition and  commendation.  It  seems 
also  that  it  is  important  to  place  our 
greatest  emphasis  on  solutions  which  are 
in  full  accord  with  the  economic  interest 
of  our  banking  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments. 

The  avenue  which  seems  most  natural 
in  this  regard  is  the  expansion  of  ex- 
ports. I  believe  It  is  widely  accepted 
both  here  and  abroad  that  our  commer- 
cial export  surplus  is  the  rock  upon  which 
our  international  position  is  founded. 

The  small  business  segment  of  our 
economy  has  a  special  interest  in  the  po- 
tential for  export  expansion  and  the  abil- 
ity of  our  country  to  export.  The  Small 
Business  Administration  advises  me  that 
about  94  percent  of  all  manufacturers 
are  small  business.  This  would  place 
their  number  at  a  figure  approaching 
300.000.  Further,  U.S.  industry  is  re- 
puted to  be  the  most  technologically  ad- 
vanced and  efficient  in  the  world.  Yet, 
it  has  been  noted  that  only  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  our  businesses  have  ever  entered 
the  export  trade. 

For  more  than  6  years  now,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  has  been 
actively  concerned  with  matching  the 
export  potential  of  smaller  businesses  in 
the  country  with  the  opportunities  of 
expanding  foreign  markets. 

During  the  past  several  months  we 
have  seen  signs  that  the  overall  posture 
of  our  coimtry  in  the  export  field  is  not 
all  that  it  could  be.  On  Jime  12,  the 
London  Economist  voiced  the  suspicion 
of  some  bankers  and  businessmen  that: 
The  administration's  ceiling  on  foreign 
loans  which  banks  may  make  is  killing  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg,  even  though 
finances  for  export  are  given  priority. 

A  week  later,  on  June  18,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported  that  "prime" — 
or  minimum — lending  rates  on  business 
loans  to  finance  exports  were  under  pres- 
sure, and  the  money  centers  were  turning 
to  an  unpublicized  policy  of  "selectively" 
charging  more  Interest  on  some  loans,  or 
upon  renewals  of  loans. 

On  August  2,  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
described  developments  which.  It  was  be- 
lieved, decreased  the  capacity  of  smaU- 
and  medium-sized  firms  to  finance  their 
export  sales,  as  follows: 

Some  export  loans  which  under  normal 
circumstances  would  go  through  are  being 
refused  with  regret  and  some  of  the  smaller 
bvislness  corporations  have  to  face  a  certain 
amount  of  discrimination  In  favor  of  larger 
ones. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  article  em- 
phasized that  the  banks  were  attempting 
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to  lean  over  backward  In  considering 
small  business  credits,  but  that  they  told 
the  newspaper  frankly: 

When  the  money  pool  la  limited,  rationing 
takes  place  and  the  best  credits  win. 

On  September  3,  another  report  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  indicated  that  "cor- 
poration holdings  of  foreign  notes  have 
quadrupled  since  1959."  What  are  the 
implications  of  this  development  for 
small  business? 

Further  questions  arise  as  to  the  con- 
sequences of  our  Government  policies 
relative  to  direct  investment  upon  small 
business  exports.  Trends  in  this  area 
were  discussed  by  several  recent  articles 
in  the  Washington  Post. 

An  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  September  8  describes  some  of  the 
efforts  that  private  industry  and  Govern- 
ment are  making  to  assist  small  business 
in  the  export  field.  As  I  have  pointed 
out  to  the  Senate  on  several  occasions 
during  this  session,  a  great  deal  of 
thought  is  being  devoted  to  export  and 
balance-of-payments  problems  in  Con- 
gress and  throughout  Government  and 
industry. 

Despite  all  of  this  work,  however,  it 
appears  from  other  recently  published 
reports  that  growth  of  imports  is  exceed- 
ing that  of  exports  for  the  United  States 
this  year  by  a  margin  that  appears  to  be 
rather  significant.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  stated  on  September  23,  that, 
for  the  first  7  montlis  of  this  year,  ex- 
ports were  only  1'/^  percent  above  the 
1964  figure,  while  imports  were  up  12 
percent.  It  appears  also  that  the  \JS. 
share  of  certain  important  export  mar- 
kets may  be  shrinking  rather  than  grow- 
ing. 

Accordingly,  I  have  asked  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee  to 
broaden  the  committee's  current  inquiry 
in  the  export  field  to  embrace  the  ade- 
quacy of  export  programs,  particularly  as 
to  credit  and  financial  policies.  I  have 
directed  the  staff  to  explore  the  relation- 
ship of  these  matters  to  exp>orters  and 
potential  exporters  of  the  small  busi- 
ness community.  In  doing  so,  It  Is  not 
my  purpose  to  duplicate  the  extensive 
and  continuing  studies  undertaken  by 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and  the 
International  Payments  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]. 
As  the  ranking  member  of  each  of  these 
bodies,  I  am  aware  of  the  excellent  orga- 
nization, thorough  articulation,  and  con- 
sistent quality  of  these  inquiries.  I  am 
also  aware  of  the  many  thoughtful  analy- 
ses of  balance-of-payments  problems 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by 
Members  of  this  body. 

Our  committee  must  be  concerned, 
principally,  with  the  welfare  of  the  small 
businessman,  and  in  the  practical  effects 
of  our  payments  problems  and  policies 
upon  the  smaller  manufacturer  who  is 
attempting  to  export  his  products.  The 
studies  to  which  I  have  referred  con- 
stitute fine  backgroimd.  which  may  en- 
able our  committee  to  bring  the  small 
business  questions  into  clearer  focus  In 
this  complex  and  difficult  field. 


In  the  course  of  our  endeavor,  the 
committee  will  be  able  to  assess  the  cur- 
rent information  as  to  the  important  area 
of  the  balance-of-payments  problem 
that  is  within  its  special  jurisdiction.  It 
may  thus  be  able  to  determine  whether 
the  committee  is  in  a  position  to  make  a 
contribution  toward  identifying  and  at- 
tempting to  resolve  some  of  the  problems 
faced  by  our  smaller  and  medium-sized 
concerns  as  a  part  of  the  national  ex- 
port effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  to  which  I  have  referred 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks  for  the  information  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  this  vital  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Economist,  Sept.  4, 1965] 

America's  Payments — Volunteers,  Under 

Protest 

The  man  who  once  ran  Britain's  own 
statutory  exchange  control  remarked  drily 
last  week  that  to  administer  their  voluntary 
restraints  the  Americans  have  a  bigger 
bureaucracy  than  he  ever  had.  No  doubt 
they  do:  and  no  doubt  they  are  correspond- 
ingly more  effective.  President  Johnson's 
program  already  Involves  the  getting  of 
progress  reports  from  more  than  150  banks, 
nearly  400  financial  Intermediaries  and  some 
600  large  corporations.  The  job  must  eat 
heavily  Into  the  time  and  personnel  of 
already  hard-pressed  departments  In  Wash- 
ington and  New  York.  The  point  Is  that  It 
has  not  been  effort  wasted.  The  first  hard 
data  flowing  In  show  that  the  growth  in  the 
foreign  loans  and  Investments  of  America's 
bank  and  other  financial  Institutions  was 
slashed  back  during  the  first  half  of  1965 
to  an  annual  rate  of  less  than  $500  million, 
from  a  record  of  $3,500  million  last  year. 
Businessmen  for  their  part  have  been  quick 
to  pull  back  at  least  their  liquid  funds.  And 
so,  in  April-June.  America  chalked  up  Its 
first  real  balance-of-payments  surplus  for 
8  long  years.  Tired  officials  were  delighted 
with  these  results — if  too  battle  wise  to  count 
on  a  repeat  performance  over  the  months 
ahead.  The  volunteers  themselves  have  be- 
gun to  feel  that  they  have  done  their  bit. 

Businessmen  have  been  hinting  gently  but 
firmly  that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  con- 
tribute very  much  more.  Programs  ham- 
mered out  long  before  the  President's  bomb- 
shell earlier  this  year  committed  American 
corporations  to  a  very  large  Increase  In  their 
direct  Investment  abroad  this  year.  Admit- 
tedly since  then  some  40  firms  have  canceled 
or  postponed  Investment  projects.  But  this 
contribution — little  over  $100  million — 
amounts  to  a  fiea  bite.  The  latest  oflQclal 
survey  In  May-June  showed  that  the  Ameri- 
can business  community  still  plans  to  bump 
up  Its  spending  on  plant  and  equipment 
abroad  this  year  by  20  percent  to  a  whopping 
$7.3  billion.  Companies  have  promised  to 
do  what  they  can  to  raise  more  of  the  needed 
finance  abroad.  But  their  forays  Into  over- 
seas capital  markets  to  date  have  been,  not 
surprisingly  perhaps,  very  cautious;  plans 
to  borrow  in  Western  Europe  so  far  total 
a  modest  $300  million.  And  heavier  calls 
on  the  earnings  of  overseas  affiliates  can 
only  be  at  the  expense  of  remittances. 

K  the  corporations  are  sticking  on  these 
basic  bread  and  butter  Issues,  they  have 
been  quick  to  comply  with  the  President's 
request  to  pull  their  liquid  funds  out  of 
foreign  money  markets — despite  temptation 
and  ample  opportunity  to  cheat.  During  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year  alone  American  com- 
panies repatriated  $240  million  In  short-term 
financial  assets.  And  this  Inflow  continued. 
If  at  a  somewhat  reduced  pace,  during  Aprll- 
Jime.    By  now,  however,  It  may  have  ended. 


The  financial  community  has  had  less  free- 
dom of  maneuver.  There  have  been  com- 
plaints— after  all  American  banks  had  only 
begun  to  get  in  on  the  tricky  but  lucrative 
business  of  International  finance.  But  vir- 
tually everyone  has  toed  the  line.  The  fi- 
nancial intermediaries  (institutions  like  in- 
surance companies),  which  last  year  In- 
creased their  credits  and  investments  abroad 
by  $1  billion,  held  their  expansion  over  the 
first  6  months  of  this  year  to  less  than  $150 
million.  (One  of  the  Incidental  products  of 
the  new  regime  in  America  is  the  Informa- 
tion that  the  foreign  assets  of  these  institu- 
tions are  very  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the 
banks.) 

The  banks,  for  their  part,  have  responded 
even  more  dramatically — prodded  not  only  by 
detailed  guidelines  from  the  watchful  Fed- 
eral Reserve  but  also  the  extension  of  the 
Interest  equalization  tax  to  the  banks'  term 
loans.  During  April-June  the  banks  actually 
clawed  back  some  $300  million  to  New  York. 
Some  banks,  for  all  that,  remained  "over- 
lent,"  but  only  by  small  amounts.  As  a  group 
the  150-odd  banks  reporting  to  the  Fed  had 
whittled  down  their  outstanding  loans  to  for- 
eigners by  June  to  well  below  the  celling 
set  by  the  official  guidelines. 

What  it  all  amounts  to  is  that  a  very 
large  part  of  the  spectacular  initial  success 
of  the  President's  program  reflected  once- 
and-for-all  adjustments.  Of  this  American 
officials  are  all  too  painfully  aware.  The 
belated  if  ingenious  discovery  by  American 
bankers  and  businessmen  of  the  argument 
that  President  Johnson's  restraints  are 
stripping  the  world  of  liquidity  is  cutting 
very  little  ice.  Admittedly,  far  and  away 
the  most  Important  bite  of  the  program  has 
been  on  flows  of  short-term  capital  across 
America's  northern  border  and  across  the 
Atlantic.  Identified  withdrawals  of  short- 
term  funds  by  American  banks,  business 
corporations  and  financial  intermediaries 
from  Canada  and  Europe  over  the  first  half 
of  the  year  totaled  over  $600  million — and 
most  of  it  occurred  after  March.  The  Im- 
pact on  the  Euro-dollar  market  of  this  sud- 
den switchback  was  Immediate  and  obvious 
to  all  at  the  tlipe:  a  sudden  spectacular 
hardening  of  Interest  rates.  It  has  been 
further  documented  since  by  data  showing  a 
$300  million  drop  In  the  dollar  liabilities  of 
London  banks  during  April-June.  But  the 
point  is.  as  Mr.  Fowler  has  said  flatly,  the 
brunt  Is  over.  Rates  on  Euro-dollars  deposits 
have  come  back  down  very  close  to  the  levels 
prevailing  early  this  year — not.  pace  Mr. 
Fowler,  because  British  and  Canadian  banks 
have  "refilled  the  pool  by  withdrawals  of 
funds  from  American  banks"  but  because 
more  continental  dollars  (including  a  good 
number  from  the  Bundesbank)  have  now 
come  Into  the  market. 


[From  the  Economist.  June  12.  1965] 
Exports  in  the  Balance 
Critics  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  which 
provides  financing  and  credit  Insurance  for 
firms  selling  abroad,  won  several  concessions 
last  week.  From  now  on  such  Insurance  will 
cover  90  percent,  not  85  percent,  of  the  credit 
extended;  exporters  will  have  to  bear  only  10 
percent  of  the  risk.  The  bank  is  also  loosen- 
ing Its  special  restrictions  on  countries  which 
are  considered  to  be  poor  credit  risks,  giving 
exporters  a  chance  to  Increase  their  sales  If 
they  themselves  will  assume  more  of  those 
risks.  The  administration  Is  not  very  hope- 
ful that  more  liberal  financing  will  do  much 
to  narrow  the  gap  In  the  balance  of  inter- 
national payments.  Recently  representatives 
of  the  aircraft,  railway  equipment,  and  con- 
struction industries  testified  at  congressional 
hearings  that  government  financial  aids  to 
exports  were  not  competitive  with  those  of 
other  coimtrles.  But  Mr.  Connor,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  and  Mr.  Linder,  President 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  are  skeptical; 
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the  latter  thinks  that  the  "hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  exports  being  lost"  would  mostly 
have  gone  to  countries  which  would  have  had 
great  difficulty  in  paying  for  them. 

Until  the  April  figures  are  in,  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  tell  whether  most  of  the  damage 
done  to  exports  by  the  dock  strike  In  Janu- 
ary and  February  are  being  made  good.  Im- 
ports suffered  less  and  figtu-es  for  the  first 
quarter  make  dismal  reading:  the  trade  sur- 
plus sank  to  a  seasonally  adjusted  $963  mil- 
lion, compared  with  almost  twice  that  In  the 
first  and  last  quarters  of  1964.  America's 
Immense  trade  stu-plus — $7  billion  last  year — 
is  the  rock  on  which  attempts  to  right  the 
balance  of  International  pa37ments  must  be 
built.  Yet  the  official  expectation  is  that 
exports  win  grow  by  only  about  4  percent 
in  1965  while  imports  continue  to  rise  twice 
as  fast.  Banks  and  businessmen  are  begin- 
ning to  voice  their  suspicion  that  the  ad- 
ministration's celling  on  foreign  loans  which 
banks  may  make  is  killing  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  eggs  even  though,  In  theory,  fi- 
nance for  export  is  given  priority. 

Another  prong  of  the  drive  to  cut  the  in- 
ternational deficit  Is  plainly  not  working  as 
it  was  Intended  to.  Tourism  cost  the  United 
States  $1.6  billion,  on  balance,  last  year.  But 
in  spite  of  strengthened  appeals  to  "Discover 
America"  more  travelers  than  ever  are  head- 
ing abroad — some,  apparently.  In  the  fear  of 
a  clampdown  to  come.  Moreover,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  Just  rejected  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  cut  in  the  duty-free 
goods  which  a  tourist  may  bring  back, 
though  the  $100-worth  permitted  must  now 
reflect  retail,  not  wholesale,  prices.  But  of 
this  only  1  quart,  not  a  gallon,  may  be 
whisky.  This  unkind  cut  originated  with  a 
Representative  of  the  Bourbon  State  and 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  if  the  administration 
wished  (as  It  does  not)  to  right  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  by  restricting  Imports  it 
would  have  strong  support  from  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  backing  bills  for 
precisely  this  purpose.  The  President,  him- 
self a  drinker  of  Scotch  whisky,  has,  however, 
required  the  serving  of  American  wines  at 
official  functions  though  not,  so  far,  at  the 
sensitive  Embassy  in  Paris. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Jime  18.  1965) 

Interest  Rates  Rising  on  Business  Loans 
AT  New  York  Banks;  Credit  Being  Ra- 
tioned 

(By  Lee  Sllberman) 
Lake  PLAcro.  N.Y. — Major  banks  In  the 
New  York  City  metropolitan  area,  in  more 
and  more  cases,  are  quietly  boosting  their 
interest  charges  on  some  business  loans, 
sharply  restricting  the  amount  of  loans  to 
established  customers  and.  In  some  Instances, 
rejecting  entirely  loan  requests  that  they 
might  have  granted  Just  a  few  months  ago. 
This  was  disclosed  by  a  panel  of  bankers  at 
the  69th  annual  convention  of  the  New  York 
State  Bankers  Association  in  the  Lake  Placid 
Club.  The  bankers,  representing  Institutions 
from  all  over  the  State,  talked  freely  about 
banking  and  economic  conditions  with  the 
understanding  that  neither  they  nor  their 
banks  would  be  named. 

Many  banks,  the  officials  said  have  begim 
actively  to  ration  credit  In  the  wake  of  con- 
tinuing heavy  demand  for  loans  and  recent 
steps  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  keep 
a  somewhat  tighter  rein  on  bank  credit. 

political  factors  noted 
The  bankers  also  said  they  were  emphasiz- 
ing rationing  measures  Instead  of  the  more 
traditional  approach  of  raising  their  general 
lending  rates  because  of  political  factors. 
This  referred  to  developments  last  November 
when  some  larger  banks  outside  New  York 
raised  the  prime,  or  minimum,  lending 
charge  on  business  loans  to  4%  percent  from 
41/2  percent  but  quickly  rescinded  the  In- 
crease under  prodding  by  the  White  House. 


Panel  members  described  economic  condi- 
tions In  their  geographic  areas  and  In  New 
York  State  in  glowing  terms  and  said  they 
didn't  see  any  especially  worrisome  clouds 
marring  the  national  economic  outlook. 

"Recently  we've  seen  business  activity  in 
the  country  level  off  a  bit  from  the  unusually 
high  rate  In  the  first  quarter,  but  this  slow- 
ing is  a  welcome  development,"  said  one 
panelist. 

This  banker,  an  officer  of  a  large  New  York 
City  Institution,  said,  "Pressures  on  the  banks 
for  fvmds  have  been  very  great  and  show  no 
signs  of  slackening."  As  a  consequence,  he 
stated,  banks  have  been  cutting  down  on 
the  size  of  loans  requested  by  national  corpo- 
rations and  refusing  to  grant  fimds  to  busi- 
nesses that  haven't  regularly  maintained  de- 
posit accounts  at  the  banks.  Many  larger 
banks,  he  added,  are  also  shjrlng  away  en- 
tirely from  financing  real  estate  ventures  and 
speculative  projects. 

LOANS  ROSE  IN  WEEK 

The  growing  demand  for  loans  was  re- 
flected in  figures  Issued  yesterday  by  the 
New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  These  fig- 
ures showed  that  commercial  and  industrial 
loans  at  14  major  New  York  City  banks 
spiuted  $538  million  in  the  week  ended  Wed- 
nesday, lifting  the  Increase  since  year-end 
to  $1,'740  million.  A  year  ago,  such  loans  had 
fallen  $382  million.  The  Wednesday  total  of 
such  loans  outstanding  was  $15,599  million, 
the  reserve  bank  said.  It  attributed  the  lat- 
est week's  increase  largely  to  borrowing  to 
meet  Tuesday's  quarterly  corporate-tax  In- 
stallments. 

Panelists  also  made  these  other  pointer 
The  President's  program  for  banks  to  curb 
voluntarily  foreign  loans  to  help  check  the 
Nation's  balance-of-pajnments  deficit  will 
noticeably  reduce  the  Nation's  export  sur- 
plus this  year. 

They  don't  believe  the  level  of  consumer 
debt  Is  too  high.  "The  rising  volume  of  con- 
sumer credit  doesn't  appear  to  be  out  of  line 
with  growing  personal  Income,"  a  banker 
said. 

After  the  abortive  attempt  late  last  No- 
vember by  several  banks.  Including  Cit- 
izens &  Southern  National  Bank  of  Atlanta 
and  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  to  boost 
the  prime  rate,  many  larger  banks  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  other  money  centers 
turned  to  an  unpubllclzed  policy  of  selec- 
tively charging  more  Interest  on  some  loans. 
The  higher  charge,  an  Increase  usually  of 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  percentage 
point,  is  usually  Imposed  at  the  time  the 
borrower  renews  a  loan. 

The  prime  rate,  technically  the  fee  the 
banks  charge  for  loans  to  their  biggest  bor- 
rowers with  the  best  credit  rating,  has  been 
at  4*4  percent  since  the  fall  of  1960,  its  long- 
est period  of  stability  since  the  war.  Most 
other  bank-lending  charges  are  scaled  up- 
ward from  the  prime  rate. 

UPWARD    movement    SEEN 

Members  of  the  New  York  State  Bankers 
Association  panel  noted  that  although  the 
prime  rate  has  gone  unchanged,  a  number 
of  other  bank  interest  rates  have  moved  up- 
ward recently.  Last  March,  for  example, 
many  larger  banks  boosted  their  charges  on 
"broker"  loans,  secured  by  stocks  as  collat- 
eral, to  4%  percent  from  4Vi  percent.  Many 
banks  In  turn  lately  have  been  paying  more 
Interest  for  savings  represented  by  certifi- 
cates of  deposit — receipts  for  deposits  left 
for  a  specified  period. 

"What  we're  likely  to  see  for  some  time 
is  Interest  rates  grinding  slowly  upward," 
said  the  New  York  City  banker.  But  he  In- 
dicated It  was  unlikely  banks  would  again 
soon  try  to  raise  the  prime  rate,  because  of 
White  House  interest  in  keeping  general 
lending  rates  from  going  higher. 

Several  panel  members  said  that  as  a  re- 
sult they  expected  the  percentage  of  deposits 


their  banks  have  out  on  loan  to  rise  above 
already  high  loan-to-deposit  ratios. 

One  panelist,  who  heads  a  large  banking 
organization  in  the  State,  said  its  loan-to- 
deposit  ratio  at  the  end  of  May  was  65  per- 
cent. "Only  a  few  years  ago  we  thought  60 
percent  was  awfully  high  but  now  banks 
aren't  particvilarly  concerned  if  the  ratio 
goes  to  70  percent,"  he  said. 

The  ratio  of  loans  to  deposits  is  frequently 
regarded  a3  a  measure  of  a  bank's  liquidity, 
but  several  panelists  stressed  that  a  high  ra- 
tio nowadays  isn't  a  source  of  concern  be- 
cause banks  have  come  to  rely  increasingly 
on  selling  certificates  of  dep>06it  to  obtain 
funds.  A  ntunber  of  banks  recently  have 
also  been  obtaining  funds  through  the  sale 
of  long-term  capital  notes,  It  was  noted. 


(From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 

Aug.  2,  1965] 

Heaoinc   for   Showdown? — Foreign    Credit 

Curbs  Stir  Dissatisfaction 

Swelling  currents  of  dissatisfaction  and 
disquiet  over  two  phases  of  the  UJ8.  foreign 
credit  restraint  program  promise  to  come  up 
for  detailed  consideration  next  week  at  a 
high  administration  level.  The  two  phases 
are  increasing  difficulties  for  U.S.  export 
financing  and  the  effects  of  the  restraifit 
policy  upon  less  developed  nations. 

Evidence  is  likely  to  be  submitted  to  the 
administration  that  the  105-percent  overall 
celling  on  bank  and  nonbank  lending  and 
investing  abroad  is  making  U.S.  export 
financing  more  difficult  and  more  expensive 
and  that  there  is  a  big  referral  of  credits  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  a  Government  in- 
stitution exempt  from  the  credit  restraint 
rules. 

Meanwhile,  the  split  between  the  Got- 
emment  and  private  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy on  the  desirability  of  exempting  export 
finance  from  restraint  ceilings  has  deepened, 
as  has  also  the  split  within  the  Government 
on  the  same  issue. 

[From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Aug.  2,  19651 

Export  Financing 

(By  Ed  Tyng) 

Differences  in  opinion  on  credit  restraint 
policy  as  applied  to  foreign  financing  whicli 
have  long  existed  in  the  Government  ItseU 
and  between  Government  and  the  private 
segment  of  the  economy  seem  likely  to  come 
nearer  to  decision  next  week  at  a  meeting  of 
President  Johnson's  Cabinet  Committee  on 
the  Balance  of  Pa3mients. 

At  that  meeting  the  Issue  of  whether  ex- 
port financing  should  be  divorced  from  the 
foreign  lending  restraint  program  may  come 
out  in  the  open  and  certainly  will  be  debated. 
For  the  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  un- 
der the  foreign  credit  restraint  program.  TJ JB. 
export  financing  has  suffered  despite  its  sup- 
posed preferential  rank.  How  much  it  has 
suffered  is  still  a  moot  matter,  and  flgiu-es 
may  be  laid  before  the  Cabinet  Committee 
next  week  on  this  phase  of  the  program. 

what's   going  on 

During  the  past  week  Daniel  Goldy,  the 
export  expansion  coordinator,  has  been  gum- 
shoeing around  among  the  larger  banks, 
without  apparently  calling  any  formal  meet- 
ings, presvunably  gathering  evidence  to  sub- 
mit next  week  as  to  how  the  credit  restraint 
program  has  affected  U.S.  exports,  which  in 
turn  have  a  vital  influence  upon  the  UJ3. 
payments  position. 

Mr.  Goldy  is  reputedly  leader  of  the  Gov- 
ernment faction  which  favors  greater  liber- 
ation for  export  finance,  even  if  it  can  be 
had  only  through  exemption  of  such  financ- 
ing from  the  105-percent  ceiling.  Banks  and 
nonbank  financing  organizations  \inder  the 
celling  are  supposed  to  keep  their  total  for- 
eign lending  and  investing  at  105  percent  of 
December  31,  1964,  levels. 
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The  TreasuTy  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  take  a  dim  view  of  exempting  export 
flnanclng  credits  and  they  still  hold  the 
upper  hand,  so  It  Is  said.  In  administration 
policy  along  this  line. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  view  seems  to 
be  that  U.S.  exports  can't  expand  more  than 
5  percent  this  year  and  therefore  should  be 
covered  by  the  105-percent  celling.  Also  it  is 
felt,  as  Gov.  J.  L.  Robertson  of  the  Reserve 
Board,  said  In  his  Cleveland  speech  June  9, 
that  to  make  export  credits  available  with- 
out limit  would  invite  foreigners  to  couch  all 
of  their  appeals  for  funds  In  terms  of  export 
credits,  thereby  making  the  105-percent  cell- 
ing meaningless. 

This  latter  Idea  Is  scouted  by  the  larger 
banks,  who  say  that  foreigners  would  not 
seek  to  gain  dollars  by  subterfuge.  especlaUy 
If  they  were  compelled  to  sign  affidavits  stat- 
ing the  use  of  the  money  borrowed. 

The  Treasury  Is  said  to  have  ideas  partillel- 
ing  those  of  the  Reserve  Board. 

Meanwhile  a  careful  check  In  some  of  the 
larger  banks  by  this  newspaper  discloses  that 
some  export  loans  which  under  normal  clr- 
ciunstances  would  go  through  are  being  re- 
fused with  regret  and  that  some  of  the 
smaller  business  corporations  have  to  face  a 
certain  amount  of  discrimination  In  favor  of 
larger  ones — their  loans  are  regarded  as  un- 
assured of  payout  In  some  cases  while  the 
credit  behind  the  large  ones  Is  unquestioned. 

However,  large  corporations  have  problems 
because  their  needs  are  great. 

This  Is  despite  the  efforts  of  the  banks  to 
lean  over  backwards  in  considering  small 
corporations'  credits.  But,  as  one  bank  said 
frankly,  when  the  money  pool  Is  limited,  ra- 
tioning takes  place,  and  the  best  credits  win. 

If  It  were  not  for  this  automatic  preference 
for  the  no-rlsk  over  the  riskier  there  would 
be  no  "prime  rate"  charged  by  banks  to  their 
best  borrowers :  everybody  would  get  charged 
the  same  rate. 

A  corollary  of  the  limited  supply  of  money 
available  under  the  celling  for  foreign  flnanc- 
lng Is  that  more  loans  than  ever  before  are 
being  shifted  to  the  Government-operated 
Export-Import  Bank,  which  is  exempt  from 
the  restraint  program. 

Ever  since  the  foreign  lending  restraint 
program  began  In  February  there  has  been 
criticism  of  the  exemption  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  This,  many  bankers  say, 
merely  shifts  to  the  Government  credits 
which  should  be  made  by  private  banks  and 
makes  the  Export-Import  Bank  a  factor  In 
keeping  the  U.S.  pasrments  position  unbal- 
anced over  the  long  run.  In  recent  months, 
because  of  unusual  capital  Inflows,  the  pro- 
gram has  given  evidences  of  achieving  results, 
though  these  may  not  be  lasting. 

Other  effects  of  the  restraint  program 
which  Injure  exporters  as  well  as  others  are 
tightening  Interest  rates.  Interest  rates  are 
being  boosted  on  loans  that  are  granted,  on 
the  old-established  principle  that  when  the 
money  available  In  a  given  pool  Is  scant,  more 
Is  charged  for  It. 

For  future  flnanclng  within  the  guidelines 
banks  are  often  charging — as  they  always 
have  to  some  extent — conunltment  fees  of  up 
to  one-half  of  1  percent  for  standing  by  with 
assured  credit  which  may  not  be  used  until 
3  months  to  more  than  a  year  hence. 
And  some  banks  are  asking  for  higher  com- 
pensating balances  or  Interest  free  deposits 
made  In  consideration  of  granting  a  loan. 

Normally,  compensating  balances  range 
from  10  to  20  percent  of  a  loan.  This  Is  an 
indirect  way  of  charging  more  interest. 
With  recourse  loans  natiu^lly  are  favored 
over  without  recourse  credits.  Offshore  fi- 
nancing for  third  countries  under  the  guide- 
lines has  become  largely  a  dead  letter. 

Whether  all  this  eventually  is  going  to  h\irt 
n.S.  exports  enough  and  therefore  ovir  bal- 
ance of  payments  position  is  something  the 
future  will  indicate.  Some  New  York  bank- 
ers take  the  view  that  United  States  May 


exports  were  disappointing  and  that  credit 
restrictions  may  have  played  a  part  in  it.  If 
the  export  situation  shows  signs  of  being 
hurt  the  Government  may  change  its  mind 
and  export  finance  exemption  from  ceilings 
may  win  out. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 

Aug.  2,  1965] 

Needt  Land  Plight 

(By  Stonley  Wilson) 

Washington,  June  14. — The  financial 
plight  of  less  developed  countries  is  begin- 
ning to  be  watched  by  the  United  States 
with  deepening  attention,  though  the  rem- 
edies the  United  States  Is  In  a  position  to 
extend  unilaterally  are  very  limited,  indeed. 

For  weeks,  there  have  been  warnings  from 
nonofflcial  sources  that  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  correctives  adopted  by  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Elingdom  were  going 
to  hurt  less  developed  countries. 

HIT    BY    LOW    PRICES 

They  are  already  losing  foreign  exchange 
from  lower  prices  for  their  staple  products, 
such  as  cocoa  and  coffee. 

For  months.  World  Bank  and  International 
Monetary  Fund  officials  have  been  warning 
that  less  developed  countries  are  carrying  a 
burden  of  debt  repayment  that  is  fast  be- 
coming dangerous. 

Suppliers'  credits  for  imports  of  5  or  10 
years'  duration,  extended  too  liberally,  are  at 
the  root  of  much  of  the  debt  repajrment 
problem.  Europe  has  been  the  source  for 
most  of  such  credits  in  the  past.  Stung  by 
competition,  this  country's  Export-Import 
Bank  has  Just  brought  its  policies  In  line. 

India,  at  the  moment,  epitomizes  the  prob- 
lem. It  has  temporarily  exhausted  Its  re- 
sources for  borrowing  foreign  exchange.  In- 
dia badly  needs  capital  Investment  to  provide 
import  substitution  and  export  earnings. 

It  was  decided  a  few  days  ago  at  a  meeting 
of  the  interagency  Cabinet  committee  on 
the  balance  of  payments  to  use  a  speech  be- 
ing delivered  today,  at  the  Indian  Investment 
Center  in  New  York,  as  a  platform  for  a  de- 
finitive policy  statement  on  U.S.  private  in- 
vestment in  LDC's. 

In  the  text  of  the  speech,  in  New  York, 
Commerce  Assistant  Secretary  Andrew  Brim- 
mer told  business  that  a  letter  will  soon  go 
out  from  the  Commerce  Department  to  the 
nearly  600  major  firms  in  the  corporation 
program  for  the  balance  of  pasrments. 

OUTLAY    CITRB    SOUGHT 

The  letter  will  remind  them  that  "there  is 
no  intention  to  improve  our  own  balance- 
of-payments  position  at  the  expense  of  the 
emerging  nations,"  though  the  Governpient 
hopes  at  the  same  time  that  such  invest- 
ments will  be  financed  as  much  as  possible 
by  restraining  capital  outlays  in  developed 
countries. 

Sources  here  predict  this  message  will  also 
be  mailed  to  the  3,000  smaller  companies 
which  were  asked  to  help  out  in  a  Commerce 
Department  letter  Jxine  4. 

Meanwhile,  as  an  inducement  to  make  less 
developed  country  Investment — which  Mr. 
Brimmer  admitted  in  his  talk  brings  "only 
a  very  small  payout"  in  income  repatriated 
to  the  United  States,  within  a  week  or  two 
the  administration  will  send  Congress  a  bill 
asking  for  a  30-percent  credit  against  U.S. 
tax  on  such  outlays. 

The  only  thing  now  holding  back  this  de- 
velopment is  negotiation  to  have  it  dignified 
by  a  special  message  from  the  White  House — 
which  Congress  presumably  would  heed. 

Mr.  Brimmer  said  today  that  "most  recent 
data"  since  the  voluntary  payments  program 
began  indicate  that  less  developed  countries 
are  getting  "priority  treatment." 

Others  say  this  is  true  enough  as  it  stands. 
But,  particularly  as  regard  banlc  credits,  less 
developed  countries  tire  getting  a  priority 
share  of  a  very  small  outfiow,  compared  to  a 


smaller  part  of  a  much  bigger  outfiow  last 
year. 

If  so,  the  change  may  not  have  been  alto- 
gether to  the  advantfige  of  less  developed 
coimtries. 

According  to  some  reports,  banks  may  be 
affecting  adversely  corporation  investment  in 
leas  developed  countries,  by  reluctance  to 
take  on  financing  for  such  outlays. 

BIO    BANKS    ABOVE    CEILINCS 

For  a  time  there  was  the  further  problem, 
that  big  international  operating  corporations 
were  In  the  habit  of  doing  their  banking 
business  with  a  few  big  banks  and  these  were 
already  way  over  their  volvmtary-program, 
foreign-credit  ceiling  when  the  program 
started  February  10. 

Small  banks  were  not  above  their  ceilings, 
but  the  big  corporations  were  not  used  to 
dealing  with  them.  This  problem  may  now 
be  lessening  as  the  big  banks  work  down 
their  load  of  foreign  commitments. 

All  in  all,  the  Brimmer  speech  indicated, 
the  role  of  U.S.  private  capital  in  less  de- 
veloped countries  needs  badly  to  be  stepped 
up. 

The  alternative  of  public  foreign  aid,  so 
far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  is  in  a  phase 
of  retrenchment. 

The  Senate  vote  on  the  administration's 
$3.24  billion  foreign  aid  package,  after  to- 
day's debate,  promised  to  lead  xineventfuUy 
to  final  passage. 

But  this  peaceful  victory  (marred  a  little 
by  Senator  Wayne  Morse's  objections)  seems 
to  be  directly  related  to  the  administration's 
understanding  that  Congress  has  wearied  of 
foreign  aid  and  wants  it  cut  down  to  the 
barest  minimum. 

COLLECTtVX    EFTORT 

In  a  few  years'  time,  presumably,  a  collec- 
tive effort  may  ease  the  credit  problems  of 
less  developed  countries  after  the  richer 
countries  have  worked  out  new  international- 
payments  liquidity  measxires. 

Today,  former  Treasiiry  Secretary  Douglas 
Dillon,  accepting  an  honorary  degree  at  Mld- 
dlebury  University,  in  Vermont,  urged  the  de- 
veloped countries  to  give  priority  to  their 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  international  mone- 
tary system.  Action  was  needed,  he  said,  to 
avoid  a  slowdown  in  the  growth  of  develop- 
ing countries. 


[Prom  a  New  York  paper,  Aug.  11,  1965] 
World  Trade  Growth  Slowing 

Washington,  Augvist  10. — World  trade 
growth  began  slowing  down  in  early  1965, 
with  the  U.S.  share  of  the  total  starting  to 
slip  again,  the  Commerce  Department  has 
reported. 

The  Department  said  that  the  United 
States  gave  ground  to  other  world  suppliers 
in  30  of  38  leading  trading  nations  during  the 
last  12  months  on  which  data  is  available. 

The  U.S.  share  of  the  import  market  of 
such  countries  as  West  Germany,  Japan, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Austria,  Mexico, 
Argentina,  and  India  declined  during  the 
12  months  since  spring  last  year,  the  Com- 
merce survey  showed. 

SOME  GAINS 

The  U.S.  share  rose  in  Britain,  Prance, 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Yugoslavia, 
Brazil,  and  Malaysia. 

The  report  added,  however,  that  the  United 
States  during  the  latest  12  months  scored 
export  Increases  In  terms  of  absolute  value 
m  23  of  the  38  countries,  with  declines  reg- 
istered in  only  8.  The  most  notable  increases 
in  terms  of  percentage  occurred  in  Australia 
and  Britain.  Since  January,  Commerce  said, 
the  United  States  has  maintained  Its  share 
of  the  British  import  market  despite  the 
maritime  strike  here  and  a  1 -percent  drop 
in  total  British  takings. 

The  Department  reported  that  overall  Im- 
ports of  several  major  countries — Italy,  Brazil, 
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Korea,  Malaysia,  and  Turkey — ^had  fallen  sig- 
nificantly since  spring  last  year.  Most  of 
the  declines  were  laid  to  tight  credit  poli- 
cies. The  rate  of  Import  growth  meanwhile 
slowed  in  other  countries.  Including  Japan, 
Canada,  and  most  European  Common  Market 
members. 

import  rises 

But  total  imports  rose  substantially  in 
Australia,  West  Germany,  Portugal,  Taiwan, 
and  Iran,  according  to  the  report. 

Commerce  said  that  reserves  of  most  de- 
veloped nations  were  higher  on  March  31 
than  a  year  earlier,  with  Sweden's  holdings 
climbing  the  fastest  of  any  industrialized 
nation.  Sharp  gains  of  over  $900  million 
each  were  reported  for  France  and  Italy. 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  Spain  also  were 
singled  as  having  bolstered  their  reserves 
considerably. 

Foreign  exchange  holdings  of  most  coun- 
tries In  Africa  and  the  Far  East  were  re- 
ported down,  but  those  of  many  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations  Increased. 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  3,  1965] 
Expanding  Exports — Manufacturers  Boost 
Foreign  Sales  by  Easing  Restrictions  on 
Credit — Company  Holdings  of  Foreign 
Notes  Quadruple  Since  1959;  Insurance 
Helps  Cut  Risks — Working  With  Three 
Sets  of  Books 

(By  Roger  W.  Benedict) 

U.S.  exporters,  long  timid  about  selling 
on  credit  to  foreign  buyers,  are  increasingly 
being  forced  to  reverse  course. 

The  pressure  Is  coming,  not  stirprisingly, 
from  astute  marketers  in  other  free  world 
countries  who  are  intent  on  expanding  vol- 
vaae  outside  their  borders  and  are  finding 
credit  is  an  almost  irresistible  sales  lure. 

"Credit  is  becoming  as  important  to  mak- 
ing an  export  sale  as  the  price  of  the  prod- 
uct," asserts  Matthew  Provenzano,  credit 
manager  of  Jefferson  Chemical  Co.  in  Hous- 
ton. He  reports  his  company  is  extending 
more  export  credit  and  granting  longer  terms 
to  meet  competition.  Altogether,  he  esti- 
mates Jefferson's  export  accounts  receivable 
In  the  past  3  years  have  risen  21  percent 
faster  than  the  growth  In  total  foreign 
sales. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  American 
companies  (other  than  financial  institutions) 
held  $2.7  billion  of  short-term  paper  from 
foreigners,  more  than  4  times  the  $593  mil- 
lion they  held  5  years  before.  Only  slightly 
smaller  gains  were  recorded  in  export  credit 
by  banks.  The  credit  increase  far  outstrips 
the  growth  in  export  shipments  themselves, 
which  climbed  a  much  smaller  55  percent 
during  the  same  5-year  period. 

ROLE  in  payments  DEFICIT 

The  rising  use  of  credit  has  helped  spur 
a  rapid  growth  in  exports,  a  strong  plus  in 
the  Nation's  efforts  to  reduce  a  persistent 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  granted 
such  credit  top  priority  when  early  this  year 
it  called  for  voluntary  restrictions  on  for- 
eign lending  by  U.S.  banks.  The  restric- 
tions are  aimed  at  holding  foreign  loans  to 
no  more  than  5  percent  above  the  total  on 
last  December  31. 

Nonetheless  these  restrictions — plus  the 
crippling  effects  of  the  now-ended  dock  and 
ship  strikes — may  well  slow  the  growth  in 
export  credit  this  year,  but  exporters  say 
any  slowdown  is  certain  to  be  temporary. 
They  argue  the  vise  of  credit  is  so  essential 
to  overseas  selling  that  it's  bound  to  grow. 

To  get  around  the  restrictions,  in  fact, 
many  companies  are  beginning  to  fall  back 
on  their  own  working  capital  to  finance  for- 
eign sales  rather  than  turning  to  banks  for 
such  financing.  "We  carry  our  own  paper  on 
export  sales  and  I  think  this  is  true  of  most 
big  companies  these  days,"  says  Louis  Can- 


dee,  credit  consultant  for  Wltco  Chemical 
Co.  in  New  York  City.  "We  don't  expect  the 
Government's  voluntary  restrictions  to  slow 
the  export  credit  trend.  We're  certainly  not 
going  to  lose  export  business  because  of  in- 
ability to  extend  longer  terms.  We'll  find 
ways  to  do  it  and  others  should  be  able  to 
do  the  same." 

BILLING  ON  OPEN  ACCOUNT 

What's  more,  U.S.  exporters  are  increasingly 
selling  and  billing  foreign  customers  directly 
on  open  acount,  the  same  as  they  do  with 
nearly  all  domestic  buyers.  On  such  selling, 
the  goods  or  services  are  simply  charged  to 
the  customer's  account  for  payment  at  some 
future  date.  Its  use  in  overseas  transactions 
is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  traditional  prac- 
tice of  requiring  confirmed  and  irrevocable 
letters  of  credit,  under  which  the  customer's 
foreign  bank  and  the  exporter's  U J3.  bank  as- 
sume the  risks  and  guarantee  payment. 
These  letters  of  credit  are  more  secure  ways 
of  doing  biisiness  but  they  are  costly,  time- 
consuming,  and  irksome  to  many  foreign 
customers. 

"Until  a  year  ago,  we  were  only  selling  open 
account  overseas  to  ovir  own  distributors," 
reports  Kenneth  H.  Knox,  credit  manager  for 
Tektronix,  Inc.,  Beaverton,  Oreg.,  manufac- 
turer of  electronic  test  instruments.  "Now 
we're  selling  nearly  half  our  export  volume 
that  way,  and  it's  working  out  well.  It  has 
definitely  gained  us  new  customers,  par- 
ticularly in  Latin  America  where  the  cost  of 
money  is  often  the  difference  between  a  cus- 
tomer buying  or  not  buying." 

Extension  of  longer  credit  terms  and  as- 
svunption  of  more  direct  credit,  of  course, 
requires  a  sharp  increase  in  the  amount  of 
credit  checking  U.S.  firms  must  do  overseas 
and  many  are  finding  the  field  has  its  own 
special  hazards.  "In  West  Germany,  com- 
panies keep  one  set  of  books  for  the  Govern- 
ment, another  for  their  banker,  and  still  a 
third  for  themselves,"  reports  one  New  York 
banker.  Adds  the  president  of  a  small  leather 
goods  company:  "When  we  checked  up  on  a 
potential  customer  in  Nigeria  who  was  order- 
ing $3,000  worth  of  leather  on  credit,  we 
found  his  assets  totaled  Just  $25."  The 
credit  manager  of  a  Houston  manufactvirlng 
company  says  ruefully,  "One  of  ova  Latin 
American  customers  paid  our  bill  to  his  bank 
on  time,  but  the  bank  went  bankrupt." 

BAD    DEBT   LOSSES    ARE   LOW 

Despite  such  problems,  bad  debt  losses  in 
foreign  countries  remain  remarkably  low.  J. 
Stewart  Gillies,  director  of  the  Foreign  Credit 
Interchange  Bureau,  New  York,  which  col- 
lects overdue  debts  for  1,500  U.S.  exporters, 
says,  "Our  volume  of  uncollected  bills  never 
runs  over  $1.5  million,  and  for  most  U.S. 
companies  foreign  credit  losses  are  infinitesi- 
mal." 

On  top  of  worrying  about  the  customer's 
credit  status,  exporters  must  also  ponder  the 
political  and  economic  stability  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  a  customer  Is  located. 

"Nine  times  out  of  ten,  foreign  customers 
are  willing  to  comply  with  terms  of  an  export 
transaction,  but  getting  your  money  out  of 
some  countries  can  be  a  problem,"  says  Leo 
E.  Kucera,  general  credit  manager  for  Con- 
solidated Foods  Corp.,  Chicago.  "Restrictive 
currency  regulations,  changes  in  exchange 
rates  and  internal  political  troubles  can  raise 
havoc." 

But  TJS.  exporters  are  getting  some  Im- 
portant protection  against  such  adverse  de- 
velopments from  an  Insurance  program  set 
up  3  years  ago.  Provided  Jointly  by  the 
Government's  Export-Import  Bank  and  by 
the  Foreign  Credit  Insurance  Association,  a 
voluntary  group  of  more  than  70  stock  and 
mutual  insurance  companies,  the  program 
covers  exporters  on  up  to  85  percent  of  their 
loss  from  any  commercial  risk  and  up  to  95 
percent  on  losses  from  political  cause  such 
as  expropriation. 


About  3,100  companies  currently  are  In- 
suring export  loans  with  the  FCIA,  double 
the  1,549  at  the  start  of  last  year,  and  in- 
svirance  in  force  has  climbed  to  more  than 
$1.5  billion  from  $660  million  during  that 
time,  says  Henry  Sheehy,  the  association's 
president.  He  predicts  10,000  companies 
will  be  participating  by  1970. 

This  Government  backing  is  helping  US. 
exporters  better  compete  against  West  Ger- 
man and  British  firms  that  have  had  such 
coverage  for  many  years,  but  Mr.  Sheehy  says 
U.S.  companies  still  aren't  making  enough 
use  of  export  credit.  "U.S.  companies  had 
it  so  good  so  long  in  foreign  markets,  they 
are  Just  beginning  to  realize  the  need  for 
credit  terms  in  foreign  trade,"  he  asserts. 

Certainly  most  companies  who  have  re- 
laxed credit  restrictions  on  foreign  selling 
seem  enthusiastic  about  the  resvilts.  George 
E.  Gaba,  credit  manager  of  J.  P.  Stevens  & 
Co.,  New  York  textile  maker,  says  that  since 
it  began  making  open  account  sales  to  for- 
eigners in  1963,  it  has  had  no  credit  losses  on 
the  transactions.  "We  now  sell  on  open 
account  in  Scandinavia,  Germany,  France, 
and  Israel  and  we're  lengthening  terms  in 
other  countries,"  he  sa3re.  "For  instance, 
we're  giving  up  to  120  days  in  Italy  now, 
compared  with  payment  on  delivery  a  few 
years  ago." 

But  the  remarkably  low  ratio  of  losses  In 
foreign  selling  doesn't  mean  U.S.  companies 
haven't  experienced  some  credit  headaches, 
particularly  in  sales  to  Latin  America. 
Notes  an  Atlanta  banker:  "You  Just  have  to 
expect  a  normally  higher  rate  of  delinquency 
on  paper  outstanding  in  Latin  America,  be- 
cause companies  down  there  are  continually 
short  of  working  capital,  and  are  also  slow 
to  collect  their  own  receivables.  So  they 
Just  take  a  free  ride  on  the  exporter's  capital 
as  long  as  possible." 

Insisting  on  prompt  payment  isn't  always 
the  solution.  Piling  of  a  formal  protest  for 
slow  pajrment  is  considered  In  many  coiintrlea 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  an  involuntary  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding,  and  almost  certainly 
would  cost  the  exporter  a  customer.  Some 
exporters  try  to  speed  payments  by  charging 
interest  for  late  payment,  but  this  has 
hazards,  too. 

"Charging  interest  on  overdue  export 
drafts  is  Just  an  invitation  to  foreign  buyers 
to  delay  payment  still  longer,"  says  Sylvester 
P.  Majestic,  vice  president  of  Chemical  Bank 
New  York  Trust  Co.  "After  all,  6  percent  is 
darn  cheap  interest  in  most  foreign  coiui- 
tries.  We  don't  like  drafts  going  behind  due 
dates  and  insist  on  prompt  payment." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  roadblock  to  exten- 
sion of  more  export  credit  In  many  countries 
is  the  fact  that  foreign  governments  often 
insist  on  letter-of-credlt  transactions  to  bet- 
ter control  currency  and  trade. 

"We  could  treble  our  sales  of  commercial 
aircraft  overseas  except  for  restrictions  for- 
eign covmtries  place  on  tise  of  credit  due  to 
their  dollar  shortage  problems,"  reports 
Prank  A.  Boettger,  senior  vice  president  of 
Cessna  Aircraft  Co.,  Wichita.  "The  less- 
developed  countries  that  could  most  use  air- 
planes, due  to  lack  of  roads  and  railways 
usually  bar  use  of  credit,  and  that  greatly 
reduces  the  nvimber  of  potential  buyers." 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  8,  19651 
Little  Guys  and  Trade  Export-Manaoino 
FIRMS  Help  Small  Businesses  Gaik 
Markets  Abroad — Companies  Handle  5 
Percent  of  Total  U.S.  Sales  Overseas, 
Find  Some  Unexpected  Buyers — Button- 
Down  Shirts  for  Paris 

(By  Frank  Morgan) 
El  Monte,  Calif. — Inquiries  from  poten- 
tial customers  overseas  used  to  pile  up  on 
Charles  Wade's  desk  and  eventually  wind 
up  in  the  wastebasket.  "I  never  bothered  to 
answer  them,"  says  the  president  of  CHD, 
Inc.,  a  maker  of  swimming  pool  equipment. 
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"They  were  a  nuisance,  and  some  were  writ- 
ten In  a  language  I  couldn't  even  read." 

Today  Mr.  Wade  claims  to  be  the  largest 
exporter  of  such  swimming  pool  Items  as 
filters,  lamps  and  heaters.  Foreign  letters 
barely  arrive  before  they  are  whisked  over 
to  Meridian  Enterprises.  Inc.,  In  nearby  Los 
Angeles.  Meridian  serves  as  CHD's  foreign 
sales  department  and  last  year  sold  more 
than  $250,000  of  CHD  products  overseas,  25 
percent  of  the  pool  equipment  maker's  total 
1964  sales. 

Meridian  Is  one  of  a  rapidly  growing  breed 
of  concerns,  called  combination  export  man- 
agers or  CEMs.  which  are  carving  a  niche  for 
themselves  in  world  trade  by  exporting  prod- 
ucts made  by  small  companies  like  CHD. 
Experts  on  foreign  trade  estimate  there  are 
between  600  and  1,000  CEM's  In  the  nation 
handling  5  percent  of  total  exports,  or  $1.2 
billion  last  year,  and  perhaps  10  percent  of 
the  finished  and  semimanufactured  goods 
which  are  their  specialties.  CEM's  are  con- 
centrated in  coastal  trade  centers,  but  are 
starting  to  spread  to  Midwest  manufacturing 
areas. 

POTENTIAL  IS  BIG 

Trade  experts  say  there  Is  plenty  of  room 
for  growth  In  U.S.  exports,  particularly 
among  the  smaller  companies  CEM's  serve. 
Some  315,000  manufacturers  are  turning  out 
products  which  probably  could  be  sold  In 
foreign  markets,  but  only  5  percent  of  them 
have  ever  sent  a  shipment  overseas,  according 
to  Government  estimates.  Most  of  the  15,000 
U.S.  companies  which  export  goods  are  big 
concerns  with  their  own  overseas  offices,  dis- 
tributors and  sales  staffs.  "I  think  a  lot 
more  companies  would  export  If  they  knew 
how,"  says  Daniel  L.  Goldy.  President  John- 
son's national  export  expansion  coordinator. 

Uncle  Sam's  desire  to  increase  U.S.  exports 
as  an  antidote  to  the  Natlcm's  adverse  balance 
of  payments  la  producing  enthioslastlc  back- 
ing for  the  CEM's  from  both  the  Commerce 
and  State  Departments.  And  the  rising  ef- 
fluence of  many  foreign  countries  Is  whet- 
ting their  appetites  for  American  goods  and 
making  it  easier  for  them  to  pay  for  U.S. 
products.  As  a  result,  many  CEM's  are  pros- 
pering. Overseas  Operations,  Inc.,  Los  An- 
geles, says  Its  sales  have  doubled  since  1960, 
rising  to  about  $1.2  million.  Ad.  Aurlema, 
Inc.,  New  York,  says  Its  sales  have  Jumped 
to  $6  million  from  $4  million  In  the  past  5 
years.  Meridian,  which  started  with  $12,000 
In  sales  In  1960,  had  a  $600,000  volume  last 
year  and  expects  to  hit  $1  million  this  year. 

To  get  a  small  businessman  Into  the  grow- 
ing overseas  market,  a  CEM  offers  him  spe- 
cialized knowledge  he  lacks  and  hasn't  the 
time  or  money  to  acquire.  CEM  staffers  often 
speak  several  languages.  They  keep  abreast 
of  new  or  expanding  markets  for  thousands 
of  U.S.-made  goods  and  offer  expert  advice 
on  economics  and  customs  of  some  120  di- 
verse overseas  markets.  They  also  closely 
follow  shifts  in  Import  laws  and  changes  In 
tariffs  or  duties  to  help  clients  match  or  beat 
prices  of  goods  made  locally.  Most  CEM's 
represent  anywhere  from  two  to  100  clients. 

HOW   CEM's    WORK 

Meridian's  dealings  with  CHD.  one  of  Its  20 
client  companies,  are  typical  of  a  combina- 
tion export  manager  at  work.  To  send  a  re- 
cent $8,000  shipment  of  swimming  pool 
filters  to  a  customer  In  Johannesburg.  South 
Africa,  all  CHD  had  to  do  was  set  the  ship- 
ment of  100  filters  on  Its  own  loading  dock 
In  El  Monte,  and  let  Meridian  take  It  from 
there.  A  truck  hired  by  Meridian  picked  up 
the  filters  at  the  dock  and  hauled  them  to 
Kew  Orleans  since  no  ships  were  leaving  Los 
Angeles  Immediately  for  South  Africa.  A 
New  Orleans  freight  forwarder  handled  crat- 
ing. Insurance,  documentation  and  loading 
of  the  shipment  to  Meridian's  specifications. 

The  CEM  paid  all  transportation  and  han- 
dling costs.    It  paid  CHD  cash,  less  Meridian's 


usual  15  to  20  percent  discount,  for  the  fil- 
ters. CHD  figxires  this  discount  about  equals 
its  own  cost  of  selling  the  equipment  In  this 
country,  so  It  makes  the  same  profit  on  over- 
seas deliveries  that  It  does  on  Its  own  sales 
to  U.S.  customers.  Mr.  Wade  finds  the  com- 
bination export  manager's  cash  pajrment  to 
CHD  especially  attractive  because  it  elimi- 
nates collection  problems.  "There's  no 
financial  risk  to  me  at  all,"  he  says  enthusi- 
astically. CHD  received  Its  money  for  the 
pool  filters  about  the  time  the  ship  sailed 
from  New  Orleans.  Meridian  received  Its 
money  a  short  time  later,  through  a  Johan- 
nesburg bank. 

As  painless  as  they  claim  to  make  export- 
ing, many  CEM's  say  their  big  problem  still  is 
convincing  a  small  manufacturer  he  has  a 
place  in  foreign  trade.  "The  U.S.  business- 
man tangles  with  many  more  problems  and 
complexities  selling  In  his  own  territory  than 
overseas,  but  mention  foreign  trade  and  he 
gets  a  mental  block,  thinking  it's  too  compli- 
cated or  too  costly  for  him,"  says  a  West 
Coast  export  specialist. 

SUCCESS    IN    SHIRTS 

Often  a  CEM  must  search  the  Nation  to 
find  a  seller  to  match  up  with  an  eager  for- 
eign buyer.  Jane  Taylor  International,  a  Los 
Angeles  CEM,  learned  last  year  from  Its  Paris 
distributor  that  European  men  like  a  partic- 
ular style  of  shirt  with  button-down  collars. 
It  took  2  weeks  for  Burton  Taylor,  vice  presi- 
dent, to  track  down  the  company  that  makes 
that  style,  Crelghton  Shlrtmakers.  Inc.,  In 
ReldsvlUe,  N.C.  Since  then  the  company  has 
shipped  12.000  of  its  shirts  to  Europe.  "I  had 
no  idea  I'd  ever  get  into  the  export  business." 
says  Stan  Tanger,  Crelghton's  president. 
"But  now  I'm  shooting  to  export  10  percent 
of  this  year's  output." 

Western  Microwave  Laboratories,  Inc., 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  hadn't  considered  enter- 
ing overseas  markets  until  it  was  approached 
by  the  New  York  Advertising  Aurlema  firm. 
But  in  the  2  years  It  has  been  exporting,  or- 
ders from  abroad  accounted  for  8  to  10  per- 
cent of  its  total  sales.  "We're  looking  for  this 
to  grow  to  20  percent  or  more  this  year,"  sajrs 
Hal  Tenney,  vice  president,  marketing.  Ex- 
port sales  cost  the  company  "a  little  more" 
than  domestic  sales,  but  Mr.  Tenney  consid- 
ers the  CEM's  fee  a  bargain.  He  says  It  would 
cost  his  firm  "considerably  more"  to  handle 
Its  own  exports. 

Besides  their  specific  foreign  orders,  CEM's 
spend  a  good  deal  of  time  overseas  doing  a 
variety  of  broader  chores  for  U.S.  companies. 
They  advertise  and  promote  a  client's  goods, 
display  Its  products  at  trade  fairs,  and  act 
In  the  client's  name,  even  using  the  company 
letterhead  for  correspondence.  CEM's  also 
arrange  licensing,  subassembly  or  Joint- 
venture  agreements  where  exporting  isn't 
feasible. 

Prom  their  vantage  point  on  the  foreign 
scene,  the  CEM's  attempt  to  fend  off  compe- 
tition from  locally  made  goods.  To  avoid 
head-on  collisions,  they  seek  to  specialize  In 
products  the  local  country  Isn't  making,  such 
as  air  conditioning  and  refrigeration  equip- 
ment, selected  luxury  Items,  and  certain 
kinds  of  tools,  household  goods,  electronic 
components  and  clothing. 

CEM's  sometimes  make  financing  arrange- 
ments for  the  foreign  concern  or  distributor 
that  wants  to  buy  from  a  U.S.  company. 
Credit  risks  In  selling  abroad  are  worrisome, 
the  CEM's  concede,  but  aren't  prohibitive. 
The  Foreign  Credit  Insurance  Association 
(PCIA).  composed  of  several  insurance  com- 
panies and  backed  by  the  Federal  Export- 
Import  Bank,  offers  both  short-  and  long- 
term  Insurance  covering  up  to  85  percent  of  a 
foreign  sales  contract.  The  bank  also  makes 
medium-term  guarantees  to  other  banks  fi- 
nancing exporters.  "If  a  customer  can't  be 
insured  under  PCIA  regulations,  we  won't 
export  to  him."  says  H.  D.  Sheldon,  president 


of  the  New  York  export  managing  firm  that 
bears  his  name.  "But  there  are  few  markets 
that  are  closed." 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  the  products 
they  handle  and  the  Independence  of  their 
operations,  combination  export  managers 
didn't  form  a  trade  association  until  early 
this  year.  At  the  Commerce  Department's 
urging,  CEM  groups  have  been  set  up  recently 
in  10  major  cities  to  provide  central  agencies 
where  small  companies  can  get  Information 
about  exports. 

The  Government  Is  playing  an  Increasingly 
active  role  in  promoting  use  of  CEM's.  A 
manufacturer  need  only  Indicate  to  the 
Commerce  Department  that  he  may  be  in- 
terested In  selling  abroad  to  be  Inundated 
with  brochures.  Invitations  to  seminars  and 
visitors  representing  the  Government  and 
CEM's.  In  the  first  half  of  this  year,  the 
Commerce  Department's  42  regional  offices 
held  685  export  seminars  for  24,800  business- 
men who  weren't  then  exporting,  and  last 
year  Its  field  office  personnel  made  15,800 
visits  to  manufacturers  to  talk  exporting. 

The  Department  last  year  channeled  68,000 
trade  leads  to  companies  from  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID)  and  U.S. 
embassy  commercial  attaches.  It  also  spon- 
sors regional  export  expansion  cotinclls  In 
which  1,200  businessmen  volunteers  called 
on  more  than  9,000  potential  exporters  dur- 
ing the  past  17  months.  The  State  Depart- 
ment recently  sent  detailed  Instructions  ex- 
plaining ways  to  promote  wider  use  of  com- 
bination export  managers  to  all  U.S.  diplo- 
matic and  consular  posts  except  those  in 
Communist  countries. 

All  this  new  Interest  In  exports  has  had  a 
few  unfavorable  side  effects.  Established 
CEM's  and  some  international  bankers  say 
unqualified  persons  who  call  themselves 
CEM's  or  agents,  but  lack  the  knowledge, 
financing  and  overseas  contacts  to  be  suc- 
cessful, have  been  drawn  Into  the  business 
by  the  increased  emphasis  on  foreign  trade. 
Many  "export  schools"  also  have  opened  re- 
cently In  major  port  cities.  They  teach 
"textbook  trade"  and  little  about  the  day- 
to-day  complications  of  selling  abroad,  trade 
experts  complain. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 

Sept.  20,  1965] 
Import  Rise  During  Pall  Indicated — Credit 

Letter  Survey  Points  Toward  Boost  Over 

Total  in  1964 

(By  Emma  M.  Doran) 

Imports  this  fall  may  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  run  ahead  of  the  1964  movement, 
OS  they  have  In  the  aggregate  so  far  this  year. 

This  expectation  Is  based  on  sxirveys  of 
the  Import  letter  of  credit  experience  of  the 
leading  New  York  City  banks  dxirlng  the 
past  3  months  (June- August) . 

Last  month  was  a  rather  quiet  one  with 
the  combined  dollar  volume  of  Import  cred- 
its established  by  the  surveyed  banks  dipping 
slightly  below  that  for  July.  But,  August  Is 
the  month  In  which  vacations,  notably  In 
Europe,  are  concentrated  so  the  dip  from 
July  probably  Is  not  significant  Insofar  as 
the  ixnderlylng  Import  trend  Is  concerned. 

GADf  OVER  LAST  TEAR 

The  comparison  of  August  activity  with 
that  of  the  corresponding  1964  month,  more- 
over, again  shows  a  considerable  gain.  Six 
of  the  banks  checked  by  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  reported  that  the  dollar  value  of 
import  credits  Issued  last  month  was  higher 
than  In  August  1965  and  In  four  Instances 
the  Increase  was  substantial.  The  other 
three  banks  doing  less  business  experienced 
only  slight  dips  in  two  cases. 

Thus,  the  August  siu-vey  as  well  as  those 
for  July  and  June  came  up  with  aggregate 
dollar  volumes  considerably  larger  than  in 
the  corresponding   1964  month.     Assxunlng 
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a  3 -month  time  lag — which  Is  probably  a 
less  acctirate  assumption  at  this  time  of 
year  than  at  others — the  3-month  letter  of 
credit  showing  points  to  an  Import  move- 
ment In  the  3  fall  months  higher  than 
In  1964. 

Insofar  as  the  time  elapsing  between  es- 
tablishment of  credit  and  receipt  of  mer- 
chandise Is  concerned,  this  varies  widely  with 
the  product  concerned,  the  country  of  sup- 
ply and  other  factors.  But,  by  and  large 
3  months  or  somewhat  less  seems  a  reason- 
ably good  average.  On  the  other  hand, 
around  this  time  much  so-called  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  merchandise  Is  paid 
for  under  letters  of  credit  taken  out  early 
In  the  year. 

This  provides  an  added  reason  for  antici- 
pating that  imports  this  fall  will  show  a 
good  gain  over  1964. 

Conversely,  the  maritime  strike  that  held 
up  some  U.S.-flag  ships  from  mid-June  until 
early  this  month  might  be  expected  to  have 
some  delayed  Impact  on  September  Imports. 
But,  in  view  of  the  very  sharp  rise  In  c\is- 
toms  duties  collected  at  the  port  of  New 
York  in  August  when  foreign  carrier  activi- 
ty Increased,  the  strike  effect  on  Import 
voliune  may  well  be  fairly  minimal. 

The  dollar  values  of  general  imports  for 
1961,  1962,  1963,  1964,  and  for  January-July 
1965,  as  computed  by  the  U.S.  Depsirtment  of 
Commerce,  without  seasonal  adjustment,  fol- 
low: 

I96X 

January 1, 149.  7 

Pebniary 1,  067. 2 

March 1,  255.  2 

April 1,  063.  0 

May 1.  222. 9 

June 1,  232. 0 

July 1, 285. 3 

August 1, 251. 8 

September 1, 197. 1 

October 1,  363. 5 

November 1,  342. 2 

December 1, 294. 9 

1962 

January 1,  367.  6 

February 1, 222.  7 

March 1, 380.  8 

April __    1,333.5 

May 1,453. 1 

June 1. 348.  7 

July 1, 333. 6 

August 1, 356. 8 

September 1, 341, 6 

October 1, 442. 1 

November 1,  449.  2 

December 1, 359.  4 

1963 

January 1, 116.2 

February 1, 385. 4 

March 1, 462. 5 

April 1,  454.  4 

May 1, 458. 9 

June 1,  355. 9 

July 1, 502. 1 

August 1, 459. 7 

September 1, 398.  7 

October... 1. 592. 2 

November 1, 425. 3 

December 1.  530. 5 

1964 

January 1, 444.  5 

February 1, 336. 8 

March 1,  590. 2 

April. 1,  560.  6 

May 1, 455. 7 

June- _ 1,  593. 7 

July 1,  610. 7 

August 1, 491. 0 

September 1, 561. 8 

October 1. 613. 0 

November 1,671.7 

December ' 1, 766. 0 
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January 1. 112. 9 

February 1. 463.  6 

March 2, 040. 2 

April-. 1.  854. 9 

May 1.  724. 1 

June 1. 906. 9 

July 1.  632.9 

1  December  total  may  have  been  swelled  by 
shipments  expedited  In  anticipation  of  the 
dock  strike  that  eventually  broke  out  on  Jam. 
11,  after  which  date  receipts  were  held  down. 
The  high  March  total  reflected  the  continu- 
ing above-normal  Import  activity  in  the  port 
which  began  after  strike  ended  and  may  also 
have  included  goods  entered  through  customs 
but  not  actually  removed  from  ships  or  piers. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 

Sept.  24,  1965] 

Connor  Voices  Payments  Pears — Stresses 

Seriousness  of  Problem 

Concern  over  two  aspects  of  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  was  expressed  here  yes- 
terday by  Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T. 
Connor  in  addressing  the  second  annual  Busi- 
ness Outlook  Conference  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board  In  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel. 

The  Secretary  voiced  the  fervent  hope  that 
foreign  financing  would  be  found  for  heavy 
overseas  outlays  by  U.S.  companies  and  also 
appealed  for  help  to  correct  the  perilous  cut 
in  our  trade  surplus. 

The  U.S.  official  who  devoted  the  bulk  of 
his  remarks  to  the  national  economy  and 
the  paramount  Inmportance  to  balanced 
growth,  took  the  occasion  early  in  his  speech 
to  discuss  balance  also  in  this  country's 
International  transactions. 

Asserting  that  the  balance-of-pa3rments 
program  is  by  no  means  lagging,  he  never- 
theless emphasized  that  the  problem  con- 
tinues one  that  merits  designations  stronger 
than  "urgent"  and  "critical,"  if  one  could 
think  up  such  terms. 

He  then  proceeded  to  tick  off  progress  by 
corporations.  In  the  first  half,  this  in- 
cluded : 

1.  Repatriation  of  more  than  $400  million 
of  short-term  funds  by  nonfinancial   firms. 

2.  A  13-percent  rise  in  income  brought 
home  in  second  quarter  by  380  concerns 
whose  experience  has  been  tabulated  over 
figure  for  first  quarter,  for  a  total  of  $675 
million. 

3.  Restraint  on  capital  outflows  for  direct 
Investment  In  participating  companies  show 
a  decline  of  $224  million  from  the  flrst  to 
the  second  quarter,  a  drop  of  about  30  per- 
cent from  the  very  high  level  in  January- 
March. 

4.  Raising  of  about  $400  million  funds 
abroad  for  financing  of  overseas  Investments 
by  reporting  companies  (this  Includes  ex- 
panlson  of  bank  loans  as  well  as  the  flotation 
of  securities  In  the  public  market) . 

Then  after  observing  that  the  benefits  of 
restraint  on  long-term  Investment  will  not 
become  fully  apparent  until  later  on  since 
many  companies  had  projects  in  an  advanced 
stage,  he  said,  "at  the  same  time,  I  must 
state  frankly  that  the  present  estimate  of 
a  20-percent  increase  In  1965  in  capital  ex- 
penditures abroad  for  plants  and  equipment 
has  given  us  a  slight  chill. 

"We  fervently  hope  that  U.S.  corporations 
will  succeed  in  financing  that  hefty  expan- 
sion abroad,  particularly  in  Western  Europe, 
because  otherwise  the  capital  net  outflow 
for  direct  investments  again  will  be  danger- 
ously high." 

EXPORT  EXPANSION 

Turning  to  export  expansion  on  which 
many  companies  have  been  relying  to  Im- 
prove their  balanc9-of-pa3rment8  ledgers,  the 
Secretary  noted  that  unfortunately  the  ex- 


port trade  was  not  Increasing  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  balance  of  payments.  Strikes 
and  the  slower  pace  of  economic  expansion 
in  Europe  have  affected  exports,  he  observed. 
But,  he  declared  that  the  showing  so  far  only 
makes  more  urgent  than  ever  our  need  to 
step  up  exports  in  the  remaining  months  of 
this  year  and  on  Into  next  year. 

We  especially  need  to  boost  exports  in 
order  to  offset  the  substantial  rise  in  our 
Imports,  he  said,  noting  that  in  the  first  7 
months  exports  were  only  IVi  percent  above 
the  corresponding  1964  aggregate,  while  Im- 
ports were  up  12  percent.  Terming  this  a 
perilous  cut  in  oiu-  trade  surplus,  he  asserted 
it  must  not  continue. 

Mr.  Connor  then  outlined  what  the  Gov- 
ernment was  doing  to  try  to  step  up  the  ex- 
port drive,  stating  that  this  "Is  our  No.  1 
priority"  and  saying  that  he  hopes  It  is 
close  to  the  top  of  the  list  for  every  busi- 
nessman in  the  Nation  who  is  concerned 
with  exports. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  26,  1965] 

Voluntary  Restraints  Pail  To  Ctrr  Over- 
seas Investment 

(By  Joseph  R.  Slevln) 

An  unpublished  White  House  report  dis- 
closes that  President  Johnson's  voluntary 
b£klance-of-payinents  program  for  business- 
men is  producing  disapp>ointlng  results. 

The  key  to  the  program  is  business  cooper- 
ation and  the  report  makes  it  evident  that 
businessmen  are  not  giving  Mr.  Johnson 
the  support  that  he  asked. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor 
submitted  the  rejwrt.  The  findings  are  a 
black  eye  for  the  Cabinet  officer  since  he 
urged  Johnson  to  rely  on  a  voluntary  effort. 

The  Chief  Executive  requested  business 
cooperation  as  part  of  an  emergency  balance- 
of-payments  program  that  he  laid  before 
the  country  last  February.  He  asked  busi- 
nessmen to  cut  their  net  dollar  outflows  to 
foreign  countries  by  15  percent  this  year  but 
the  report  indicates  that  they  did  a  few 
relatively  painless  things  and  are  not  fol- 
lowing through  by  making  necesary  but  more 
difficult  sacrifices. 

There  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the 
meager  results  that  the  business  program  is 
yielding  and  the  extremely  impressive  re- 
sults that  are  being  produced  by  a  parallel 
voluntary  program  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  is  running  for  the  Nation's  banks. 

A  separate  White  House  report  on  the 
banking  effort  reveals  that  the  commercial 
banks  have  slashed  their  foreign  loans  to  an 
amount  that  is  smaller  than  the  total  last 
December  31  and  now  are  a  solid  $600  mil- 
lion below  the  recommended  1965  target 
volume. 

One  quick,  easy  contribution  that  corpora- 
tions made  was  to  pull  back  close  to  $450 
million  of  short-term  funds  that  they  had 
invested  overseas  to  obtain  higher  interest 
rates. 

But  the  business  export  drive  is  lagging 
very  badly.  Exports  are  running  only  1^ 
percent  ahead  of  last  year. 

Most  disappointing  of  all,  in  the  Adminis- 
tration's view,  has  been  the  corporate  direct 
investment  performance. 

American  companies  invested  $1.7  billion 
in  foreign  facilities  during  the  first  6  months 
of  this  year.  The  half-year  total  Is  only 
$700  mUllon  less  than  the  $2.4  billion  that 
U.S.  firms  invested  overseas  in  all  of  1964 — 
before  the  voluntary  program  began. 

The  step-up  In  the  corporate  overseas  In- 
vestment rate  has  left  administration  offi- 
cials blinking  in  astonishment — and  in  rage. 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Paul  A  Volcker  hinted  at  the  Jaundiced  view 
that  the  administration  is  beginning  to  take 
of  the  corporate  effort  in  a  New  York  speech 
Thursday. 
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He  praised  the  banks  for  their  "full  and 
continuing  cooperation  In  the  President's 
program." 

But  of  the  corporations  the  best  he  could 
muster  was  a  dry  comment  that  "there  would 
appear  to  be  a  sizable  potential  for  further 
savings"  In  direct  investment  and  "a  clear 
potential  for  Increased  exports." 

Volcker  acknowledged  that  It  takes  time  to 
change  corporate  Investment  planning  and 
Connor.  In  a  separate  New  York  speech,  pub- 
licly gave  a  group  of  businessmen  the  same 
apologetic  explanation  that  he  has  been  mak- 
ing privately  to  the  White  House. 

"Let  me  say  that  we  recognize  that  the 
benefits  of  restraint  on  longer  term  invest- 
ments will  not  become  fully  apparent  until 
later  this  year  and  early  next  year,"  the  Cabi- 
net ofBcer  said.  "This  is  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  many  companies  already  had  proj- 
ects In  such  advanced  stages  of  development 
that  they  could  not  be  cut  back." 

Connor  mentioned  a  Commerce  Depart- 
ment prediction  that  corporate  overseas  capi- 
tal expenditures  will  go  up  20  percent  this 
year  and  said  the  prospect  "has  given  us  a 
slight  chill." 

But  other  officials  commented  that  the 
situation  Is  worse  than  Connor's  20  percent 
figure  indicates. 

Pointing  to  the  $1.7  billion  that  com- 
panies sent  overseas  In  the  first  6  months, 
they  allowed  that  It  will  be  remarkable  tf 
the  upsurge  in  corporate  direct  Investment 
does  not  come  closer  to  60  percent  this  year 
than  to  Connor's  still  uncomfortably  higher 
20  percent. 

"Corporation  cooperation  on  direct  Invest- 
ments is  terrible." 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post, 

Oct.  3,  1965] 

Economic     Impact — Voluntart     Curbs     on 

FOBXiGN  Investment  REsruoiEU 

(By  Hobert  Rowen) 

Behind  closed  doors  In  the  White  Hoxise, 
Treasury,  and  Commerce  Department,  there 
Is  a  critical  evaluation  of  American  economic 
policy  under  way. 

The  problem  Is  this:  one  key  part  of 
President  Johnson's  voluntary  program  to 
curb  our  balance-of-pa3rments  deficit  has 
failed  to  get  off  the  ground.  American  busi- 
nessmen, instead  of  cutting  back  their  direct 
Investments  abroad,  are  buying  new  plants 
or  other  enterprises  (and  adding  to  what 
they  already  own)  on  a  hand-over-flst  basis. 

One  reason  this  is  happening  is  that  tax 
cuts  in  the  last  few  years  have  provided  a 
bonanza  for  American  corporations.  In 
effect,  American  businesmen  are  so  well- 
heeled  that  a  good  share  of  undistributed 
profits  has  had  no  place  to  go,  except  abroad. 
(This  side-effect  of  tax  cuts  will  be  studied 
early  next  year  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee.) 

Here  is  the  scorecard  on  direct  capital 
Investment  abroad:  in  the  first  6  months  of 
this  year,  it  zoomed  to  a  full  92  billion.  For 
all  of  1964,  the  total  was  only  (2.4  bUIlon. 

Even  if  Commerce  Secretary  John  T.  Con- 
nor— L.B.J. '8  main  ambassador  to  the  biisi- 
ness  community — succeeds  in  talking  his  old 
friends  Into  slowing  down  the  mad  pace,  It's 
easy  to  see  that  the  final  1965  total  can  be 
something  like  50  percent  greater  than  1964. 

That  would  feed  a  big  mlnxis  Into  the 
balance-of-pajrments  totals. 

Thus,  the  hush-hush  reexamination  of 
policy  now  going  on  is  directed  to  the  ques- 
tion: Is  the  voluntary  program  worth  keep- 
ing, or  should  L.B.J,  turn  to  direct  controls 
on  private  capital  Investment  abroad? 

The  latter  course  would  be  fiercely  resisted 
by  American  businessmen,  who  don't  care 
much  for  even  the  "voluntary"  pressiire 
they're  under.  They  turned  thumbs  down, 
for  example,  on  Connor's  proposal  earlier 
tills  year  that  they  notify  the  Government 


In  advance  of  overseas  projects  costing  $10 
million  or  more. 

Yet  another  disappointment  In  the  picture 
Is  the  serious  decline  in  our  export  surplus. 
"We  know  now."  says  a  top-ranking  man, 
"that  our  reliance  on  the  export  program  was 
overdone.  Businessmen  have  tried  to  boost 
exports,  but  the  real  decisions  are  made  by 
those  who  do  the  buying." 

Most  of  our  good  customers  in  Europe  are 
suffering  from  various  degrees  of  economic 
slow-down.  But  the  boom  continues  apace 
here.  Hence,  in  the  first  several  months  this 
year.  Imports  into  the  United  States  rose  by 
12  percent,  while  exports  gained  only  IVi 
percent. 

The  Johnson  Administration  has  known 
all  along  that  it  had  milked  most  of  the  bene- 
fits easily  achievable  through  the  voluntary 
program  during  the  second  quarter,  when 
we  had  a  small  surplus.  It's  been  aware  that 
there  would  be  a  modest  deficit  for  the  final 
6  months  of  1965. 

But  officials  can  see  things  turning  much 
worse  If  exports  don't  do  better.  Connor  says 
fiatly  that  would  be  "perilous."  And  If  capi- 
tal Investment  runs  along  at  the  present  pace, 
watch  out. 

The  last  thing  L.B.J,  wants  right  now  Is  a 
reversal  of  our  balance-of-payments  for- 
tunes when  we  are  making  a  grandstand 
effort  to  convince  hard-bitten  Europeans 
that  we  can  get  to  and  achieve  "equlllbrliim." 
All  of  the  talk  about  monetary  reform  Is 
hitched  to  the  idea  that  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  will  be  eliminated — or  at 
least,  reduced  to  a  trickle. 

The  President  is  thus  face  to  face  with 
a  potentially  embarrassing  problem.  Ob- 
viously, he  doesn't  want  to  Impose  direct 
controls  on  overseas  Investment.  "That 
would  raise  hell  with  the  consensxis  he  Is  so 
proud  of,"  an  administration  man  confesses. 

But  he  may  have  to  do  what  he  probably 
should  have  done  before — ask  U.S.  business- 
men to  set  a  specific  target  for  reduction  In 
their  Investment  programs.  The  very  suc- 
cessful program  relating  to  bank  credit  by 
the  way,  is  keyed  to  a  specific  loan  reduction 
goal. 

Whatever  Johnson  does.  It  won't  add  to  his 
popularity.  He  may  even  have  to  reconsider 
proposals  to  curb  tourist  travel  and  spend- 
ing abroad.  And  tourists  also  vote  in  large 
numbers. 


A  NEW  ATTACK  ON  OUR  CAPITOL 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  reason,  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
is  planning  to  commit  the  Congress  not 
only  to  the  investment  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  a  so-called  shoring  up  of  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol,  but  to  an  extension 
of  the  west  front  which,  in  my  opinion, 
the  Congress  has  never  authorized. 

Some  Members  of  the  Senate  may  re- 
call how  bitterly  I  fought  the  32y2-foot 
extension  of  the  east  front — an  expense 
to  the  taxpayers  which  was  not  justified, 
and  which  altered  the  historic  appear- 
ance of  our  Capitol. 

I  express  the  earnest  hope  that  we 
will  not  permit  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol to  lead  us  into  the  same  blunder  on 
the  west  front.  If  the  walls  of  the  west 
front  need  shoring  up,  they  can  be 
shored  up,  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
they  should  be  extended  and  the  entire 
appearance  of  the  Capitol  changed. 

I  ask  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  the  attached  statement  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
concerning  the  proposal  to  extend  the 
west  front  of  the  National  Capitol. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  the  American  iNSTmrrE  of 
Akchitects  Concernino  the  Proposal  To 
Extend  the  West  Front  of  the  National 
Capttol,  October  13,  1965 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects,  now 
In  Its  109th  year,  Is  a  professional  associ- 
ation composed  of  over  17,000  corporate 
members  and  5,000  associate  members,  repre- 
senting leading  practitioners,  and  teachers 
of  architecture  in  all  States  of  the  Union. 

The  institute  believes  that  the  Capitol  of 
the  United  States  is  a  vitally  Important  sym- 
bol of  oxir  Nation's  Government.  As  such.  It 
should  be  preserved.  If  reconstruction  Is 
structurally  necessary  It  should  be  carried 
out  In  strict  accordance  with  the  present 
design. 

If  the  Capitol  continues  to  expand  it  will 
rapidly  lose  all  resemblance  to  the  original 
building.  The  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects believes  that  it  should  be  a  permanent 
policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  exterior  of  the 
Capitol  Is  to  remain  unchanged. 

Today,  the  west  front  contains  the  last 
remaining  external  vestiges  of  the  Capitol 
as  it  was  originally  designed  and  built.  It  la 
the  only  Important  Unk  with  the  beginnings 
of  the  building.  If  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol  Is  extended,  we  will  have  bxorled  the 
last  of  those  walls  that  date  from  the  early 
years  of  the  Republic,  and  will  have  obscvired 
a  part  of  our  history  that  can  never  be 
restored. 


APPRECIATION  FOR  BEAUTY  AND 
CLEANLINESS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  with  age 
comes  appreciation.  This  is  no  less  true 
with  countries  than  with  people.  In  the 
United  States,  which  is  still  a  relatively 
young  country,  our  people  are  learning  to 
appreciate  our  greatest  gifts. 

We  are  becoming  more  interested  in 
such  basic  goals  as  cleaning  up  our  rivers, 
purifying  the  air  in  cities,  and  preserving 
the  natural  loveliness  of  our  landscapes. 

In  a  recent  eoiiorial  the  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  Journal-Gazette  in  commenting  on 
tliis  newly  developed  sense  of  apprecia- 
tion, commented  that  "Times  are  chang- 
ing and  taste  is  improving." 

I  ask  consent  that  this  editorial  on  an 
important  subject  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)   Journal- 
Gazette,  Sept.  28,  1965) 
Beauty  and  Cleanliness 

America  Is  very  properly  becoming  Increas- 
ingly Interested  In  such  things  as  beautiflca- 
tlon  of  herself,  antipollution  of  streams  and 
rivers  and  lakes,  anti-air  pollution  and  con- 
servation in  general. 

Our  country  is  a  relatively  young  one. 

In  Its  development  we  have  sometimes  been 
wasteful  of  Its  resources  and  careless  of  Its 
appearance. 

Times  are  changing  and  taste  Is  Improving. 

The  national  movement,  headed  by  Mrs. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  should  grow  on  the  local 
level. 

Every  city  and  rural  community  could  be 
much  cleaner  and  more  beautiful  than  It  Is. 

Fort  Wayne  already  has  done  much  along 
the  line  of  beautlficatlon  through  the  years. 

There  Is  still  much  which  can  be  done  here 
at  home. 


October  15,  1965 
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FEDERAL  ACTION  IN  SCHOOL  CASE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  a  recent  article  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Krock  of  the  New  York  Times,  "High- 
handed Federal  Action  in  School  Case," 
was  reported  in  the  Wheeling,  W.  Va.. 
News-Register,  and  is  an  excellent  pres- 
entation of  the  facts  regarding  the  re- 
cent action  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  Chicago.  111.,  public  school 
funds  matter. 

On  June  19,  1964,  I  spoke  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  the  civil 
rights  bill  then  under  debate.  Among 
other  remarks,  I  stated  my  apprehension 
that  the  legislation  would  impose  en- 
tirely too  much  power  in  Federal  offi- 
cials not  elected  to  office  by  the  people 
and  warned  against  what  I  anticipated 
might  well  become  instances  of  Federal 
powers  of  coercion  and  compulsion  ar- 
bitrarily used. 

This  would  appear  to  be  a  clear  ex- 
ample of  just  such  action.  I  would  hope 
that  the  American  public  may  not  wit- 
ness many  others. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  by  Mr.  Krock  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  the   Nation — Highhanded   Federal    Ac- 
tion IN  School  Case 
( By  Arthur  Krock ) 

Washington. — Overall  Federal  control  of 
local  public  school  education  through  the 
power  to  grant  or  withhold  the  financial 
support  of  the  Central  Government  was  In- 
herent In  two  measures  legislated  by  Con- 
gress and  enacted  Into  law  In  1964  and  1965 — 
the  Civil  Rights  and  the  Education  Acts.  But 
it  required  the  arbitrary  and  extra-legal  exer- 
cise of  that  power  In  Chicago  by  Washing- 
ton's bureaucracy  to  verify  this  potential  of 
the  legislation  which  Its  opponents  charged 
and  Its  sponsors  denied. 

The  bureaucracy's  highhanded  cutoff  of 
$30  million  of  Federal  aid  to  the  Chicago 
public  schools  was  reversed  after  the  Demo- 
cratic boss  of  Chicago,  Mayor  Daley,  carried 
the  widespread  protest  It  aroused  In  the  city 
to  the  highest  level  of  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration in  Washington.  But  since  the 
ruling  was  a  typical  product  of  the  meeting 
of  the  bureaucratic  and  academic  minds  that 
Is  prevalent  In  the  Federal  Government,  and 
since  the  legislation  Invites  the  abiise  of  pow- 
er to  which  it  was  subjected  in  the  Chicago 
case,  it  Is  likely  to  be  only  the  first  of  many. 
That  is,  unless  Congress  makes  the  full  in- 
vestigation which  Indignant  Members  of 
Congress  from  Illinois  are  urging,  or  Presi- 
dent Johnson  cracks  down  hard  on  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  or  both. 

The  root  of  the  episode  Is  that  the  Federal 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Francis  Keppel, 
cut  off  the  $30  million  on  the  representation 
of  a  civil  rights  pressure  group  in  Chicago, 
that  de  facto  racial  segregation  In  the  public 
school  system  Is  a  deliberate  policy  of  Ben- 
jamin C.  Willis,  the  superintendent  of 
schools.  Announcing  that  "preliminary  in- 
vestigation •  •  •  Indicates  evidence  In  cer- 
tain Instances  of  noncompliance  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  and  the  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare," Keppel  took  his  summary  action.  But 
despite  an  accompranylng  statement  that  the 
inquiry  was  continuing,  Keppel  closed  his 
door  to  demands  that  he  produce  specifi- 
cations to  support  his  prejudgment  of  the 
facts,  and  has  produced  none. 

Moreover,  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  that  Keppel  invoked  for  his  action,  pro- 


vides that  withholding  of  Federal  aid  to  local 
education  must  follow  "express  findings  on 
the  record,  after  opportxmity  of  hearing."  It 
also  provides  that  30  days  must  first  elapse, 
diiring  which  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  for  withholding  may.  If  they  choose, 
review  "a  full  written  report"  by  the  Federal 
agency  of  its  grounds  for  withholding. 

But  Keppel's  cutoff  of  the  $30  million 
might  have  prevailed,  even  in  these  circiim- 
stances  of  flagrant  transgression  which  were 
exposed  In  the  city  protest  whose  press 
spokesman  was  the  Chicago  Tribune,  if 
Mayor  Daley  had  not  brought  the  political 
counterpressvire  of  his  Democratic  organiza- 
tion to  bear  on  the  White  House.  So  that 
the  affair  1b  a  warning  to  Congress  and  to  all 
administrators  of  local  education  in  the 
United  States  to  set  up  safeguards  against 
the  mood  of  arbitrary  and  extra-legal  control 
thus  revealed  In  the  U.S.  Office  of  EVlucatlon 
and  the  HEW  Department,  both  administered 
by  academic  doctrinaires. 

This  correspondent  is  indebted  to  James 
Yuenger  of  the  Tribune,  whose  reports  at 
the  controversy  have  been  a  model  of  objec- 
tivity in  newswritlng,  for  the  following  back- 
ground : 

1.  The  total  public  school  enrollment  in 
Chicago  Is  about  600,000,  of  which  53  percent 
Is  Negro.  They  Uve  in  "two  oblong  areas 
extending  south  and  west  from  the  Loop. 
Superintendent  WUlls  has  concentrated  new 
school  construction  in  these  areas  (at  a  cost 
of  many  mUllons  of  dollars)  on  the  premise 
that  schools  must  be  built  where  the  chil- 
dren are."  As  a  consequence  of  tmusual 
neighborhood  patterns,  approximately  35  per- 
cent of  the  elementary  schools  are  more  than 
90  percent  Negro,  about  35  percent  are  90 
percent  or  more  white.  The  remainder  are 
considered  integrated,  as  having  a  much 
smaller  percentage  of  either  of  these  racial 
groups. 

2.  The  complaint  which  sufficed  Keppel  to 
make  his  ruling  on  what  Is  "Indicated"  but 
without  anything  approaching  conclusive 
evidence,  is  that  the  school  district  bound- 
aries In  Chicago  have  been  gerrymandered 
by  Willis  to  effect  de  facto  segregation.  He 
is  accvised  of  using  this  device  in  a  "Machia- 
vellian attempt  to  'perpetuate  the  Negro 
ghettos'."  Another  complaint  Is  that  the 
superintendent  and  the  city  school  board 
Ignored  recommendations  of  administrative 
changes  which  two  University  of  Chicago 
professors  recommended.  But  both  profes- 
sors Hauser,  a  sociologist,  and  Havlghurst,  an 
educator,  have  said  publicly  that,  if  all  their 
recommendations  were  carried  out,  there 
wovdd  be  little  Immediate  change  In  the 
school  racial  proportions  becavise  of  long- 
standing neighborhood  residential  patterns. 

3.  The  complainants,  whose  sparkplug  is 
Albert  A.  Raby,  a  former  grade  school  teach- 
er, have  good  grounds  for  their  conclusion 
that  Willis'  attitude  toward  them  is  hostile, 
reflecting  a  view  that  they  are  "outsiders 
nosing  Into  his  business."  They  also  have 
been  fully  Justified  In  protests  against  his 
act  In  allowing  the  use  of  the  Washburne 
Trade  School  for  union  apprentices  by  the 
unions  which  discriminate  racially  In  their 
apprenticeship  programs.  In  consequence, 
the  pupils  at  the  Washburne  School  are  al- 
most all  white. 

These  are  among  the  main  points  In  the 
memorandum.  In  siim,  however,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  objective  of  the  desegregation 
pressure  groups  in  Chicago  and  of  Keppel's 
ruling.  Is  to  abolish  neighborhood  residential 
patterns  by  Federal  force,  and  meanwhile  to 
eliminate  the  school  racial  proportions  they 
effect  by  shipping  pupils  wholesale  from 
the  areas  they  live  in.  As  for  the  ruling  it- 
self, It  bears  the  familiar  marks  of  a  Federal 
agency's  overture  for  more  legislation  to 
administer — in  this  instance  legislation 
which  will  equip  the  HEW  and  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  with  power  to  terminate  de 


facto  school  segregation,  regardless  of  wheth- 
er it  Is  deliberately  contrived  or  Is  an  Inevi- 
table Incident  of  the  desire  of  the  American 
people  to  school  their  children  in  the  areas 
they  live  In. 

If  this  Is  to  be  made  unconstitutional,  that 
Is  the  fimctlon  of  Congress  as  reviewed  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  not  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  by  usurping  control  of  the  piirse, 
whose  contents  are  supplied  by  the  Nation's 
taxpayers. 

FREE  PRESS  AND  QUESTIONS  LEFT 
UNANSWERED  BY  THIS  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  three 
front  page  articles,  side  by  side  in  today's 
Washington  Post,  attest  to  the  role  a  free 
press  can  play  in  focusing  a  glaring  spot- 
light on  questions  left  unanswered  by 
this  administration. 

The  first  deals  with  the  involvement  in 
an  estate  case  of  the  law  firm  of  David 
Bress,  the  nominee  for  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  second  article  casts  additional 
doubt  on  the  qualifications  of  Francis  X. 
Morrissey,  the  nominee  for  a  Federal 
judgeship  in  Boston. 

The  third  is  the  mysterious  case  of  a 
film  that  is  not — a  film  put  tc«ether  by 
certain  Federal  agencies,  with  narration 
by  a  well-known  movie  actor,  for  show- 
ing at  a  special  White  House  Salute  to 
Congress  reception,  a  reception  that  al- 
most did  not  come  off,  and  when  it  did, 
lacked  the  star  attraction. 

Each  reflects  an  area — a  facet — of  our 
political  system  which  always  disturbs 
the  public  and  which  causes  the  public  to 
view  this  system  with  a  certain  amount 
of  suspicion. 

When  Mr.  Bress  was  initially  nomi- 
nated as  U.S.  attorney,  I  raised  the  ques- 
tion that  since  he  had  represented  Bobby 
Baker's  Serv-U  Corp.,  a  possible  conflict 
of  interest  could  exist  because  Baker  is 
currently  under  Federal  grand  jury  in- 
vestigation. 

Now  the  air  is  full  of  charges  that  Mr. 
Bress'  law  firm  may  have  mishandled  an 
estate  case  in  which  the  validity  of  cer- 
tain stock  certificates  is  in  question. 

Since  additional  questions  of  such  na- 
ture have  come  to  the  public  attention, 
this  is  only  the  more  reason  why  Mr. 
Bress'  nomination  should  be  held  up.  It 
demonstrates  the  undesirability  of  rush- 
ing through  the  Judiciary  Committee 
such  a  nomination. 

The  case  needs  a  full  public  airing. 

There  are  now  second  thoughts  as  to 
the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Morrissey  as  a 
Federal  judge  in  Boston.  The  questions 
center  around  his  place  of  residence  dur- 
ing certain  critical  months  of  a  year  In 
which  he  ran  for  the  State  Legislature  In 
Massachusetts.  Was  he  a  resident  of 
the  State  for  a  full  year  as  required,  or 
was  he  in  Georgia? 

This  brings  up  the  area  of  whether 
records  were  misrepresented  and  adds 
fuel  to  the  fire  of  whether  Mr.  Morrissey 
has  the  qualifications  for  a  Federal 
judgeship. 

Unless  these  questions  are  satisfac- 
torily answered,  there  should  be  no  Sen- 
ate confirmation  of  this  nominee. 

The  case  of  the  mysterious  film 
allegedly  extolling  the  accomplishments 
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of  the  89th  Congress — for  showing  at  the 
White  House  Salute  to  Congress — raises 
the  pertinent  question  of  who  is  to  foot 
the  bill  for  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
taxpayer  is  going  to  be  the  one  who  is 
going  to  be  stuck,  and  he.  his  children, 
and  grandchildren  are  already  stuck 
with  the  bill  for  the  most  expensive  ses- 
sion of  Congress  in  peacetime  history. 

The  fact  that  the  administration  is 
denying  the  existence  of  the  film,  even 
though  there  is  ample  evidence  that  such 
a  film  was  made,  does  not  make  its  ac- 
ceptability any  greater. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  three 
articles,  entitled  "Power  Play  Stalls  Bress 
Nomination."  "Residency  During  '34  in 
Question."  and  "Film  on  Fighting  89th: 
Great,  but  Never  Shown,"  be  placed  in 
the  Record;  also  an  editorial  from  the 
October  12  issue  of  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter entitled:  "Degrading  the  Federal 
Judiciary." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  15,  19651 
Power  Plat  Stalls  Bress  Nomination — Op- 
ponents Charge  Mishandling  in   Estate 

Case 

The  nomination  of  David  G.  Bress  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  Washington  has  become 
ensnared  In  a  bizarre  power  play. 

An  effort  to  block  his  confirmation  has 
been  made  through  clrciilatlon  of  charges 
that  the  prominent  attorney  mishandled  an 
estate  a  decade  ago. 

Flowing  through  subterranean  channels, 
the  charges  reached  members  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Last  Tuesday,  a  subcommittee  of  the  full 
committee  held  a  closed-door  hearing  in- 
tended to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  allega- 
tions. Bress  denied  the  allegations,  and  the 
committee  did  not  withdraw  the  approval 
previously  given  Bress. 

The  hearing  was  unusual.  It  was  held  4 
days  after  the  full  committee  had  acted  fa- 
vorably on  the  Bress  nomination.  And  It 
was  held  In  such  secrecy  that  other  com- 
mittee members  were  startled  to  hear  of  It 
last  night. 

DELAY    REQUESTED 

Because  the  hearing  failed  to  satisfy  all  of 
Bress'  critics,  certain  unidentified  Senators 
who  want  to  sp)eak  on  the  matter  eisked  that 
Senate  action  on  confirmation — which  had 
been  scheduled  for  today — be  delayed.  The 
matter  Is  expected  to  be  put  over  until  Mon- 
day or  later. 

The  56-year-old  lawyer,  nominated  by  the 
President  last  August  25,  now  finds  himself 
caught  in  twin  pincers — between  Republicans 
and  Democrats  with  obvious  stakes  in  the 
matter,  and  between  two  wings  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  Mr.  Johnson's  and  Senator  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy's. 

The  New  York  Senator  and  his  allies — and, 
before  Bress  entered  the  picture.  Attorney 
General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach — are  be- 
lieved to  have  favored  William  W.  Green- 
halgh  of  Potomac.  Md.,  a  candidate  who  was 
Initially  cleared  for  the  nomination. 

Greenhalgh's  supporters  believe  that 
Greenhalgh.  director  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity's Legal  Intern  program,  was  scratched 
because  he  was  too  close  to  Kennedy.  Abe 
Portas.  intimate  adviser  to  the  President,  who 
is  now  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  then 
recommended  that  Bress  be  substituted. 

The  first  opposition  to  Bress'  nomination 
in  the  Senate  developed  in  mid-September 
with  two  Senate  speeches,  one  by  Senator 
Jack  Miller.  Republican,  of  Iowa,  the  sec- 
ond by  Senator  John  J.  Williams,  Republi- 
can, of  Delaware. 


Both  zeroed  In  on  Bress*  representation, 
in  a  breach-of-contract  case,  of  the  Serv-U 
Corp.,  which  was  controlled  by  Robert  G. 
Baker,  former  secretary  to  the  Senate  ma- 
jority and  the  subject  of  a  grand  Jury  investi- 
gation here. 

CONFLICT  charge   DENIED 

Miller  said  the  appointment  covUd  Involve 
a  confiict  of  interest — a  possibility  imme- 
diately denied  by  Bress. 

Williams  said  the  nomination  "can  only 
be  interpreted  as  a  continuation  of  the  ef- 
forts to  protect  Bobby  Baker." 

Six  days  later.  Bress  told  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  that  "I  did  not  know" 
Baker  at  the  time  he  (Bress)  represented 
Serv-U. 

Katzenbach  testified  that  the  Jvistlce  De- 
partment— not  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office — 
is  handling  the  Baker  case. 

confirmation  blocked 

At  the  time,  it  was  thought  that  objections 
to  Bress'  nomination  were  solved,  but  Wil- 
liams said  later  that  he  had  more  to  say. 

On  October  5,  he  blocked  confirmation  of 
Bress  by  objecting  to  a  request  for  unani- 
mous consent  promising  information. 

In  recent  days,  material  about  Bress  and 
the  decade-old  estate  case  began  surfacing 
after  being  circiilated  qxiletly  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  elsewhere. 

When  asked  about  these  reports  last  night, 
the  Justice  Department  Issued  this  state- 
ment: 

"In  the  course  of  the  routine  character 
Investigation  of  Mr.  Bress,  the  Department 
learned  of  allegations  regarding  an  estate 
matter  handled  by  his  law  firm  10  years  ago." 

"This  matter  was  looked  into  carefully  and 
the  undisputed  evidence  is  that  while  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  impro- 
priety In  the  stock  matter  in  question.  In 
any  event  Mr.  Bress  was  not  involved." 

The  same  point — that  Bress  was  not  In- 
volved in  any  Impropriety,  if  there  was  any — 
was  made  by  Bress  himself,  by  a  former 
associate  Involved  in  the  case  In  question, 
Albert  Philipson,  and  by  the  lawyer  for  the 
adversary  party  In  the  case.  Brucg  G. 
Sundlun. 

This  Is  the  background  as  developed  yes- 
terday through  checks  of  available  records 
and  Interviews  with  principals: 

During  Tuesday's  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  subcommittee  on  the  Bress 
nomination.  Sundlun,  a  Washington  attor- 
ney, was  questioned  about  the  case,  which 
involved  a  contested  will,  dating  to  January 
1955. 

At  that  time  Bress'  firm  was  representing 
the  estate  of  Melvtn  A.  Vlner.  the  president 
of  Arcade -Sunshine  Co..  a  large  laundry  and 
valet  service. 

Vlner  died  on  January  8.  1958.  A  month 
later,  his  widow.  Jeanne,  contended  in  pro- 
bate court  that  a  management-survivorship 
agreement  entered  into  in  1949  by  her  hus- 
band and  his  two  brothers,  both  partners 
in  the  company,  was  invalid. 

MALE  heirs   favored 

The  agreement  provided  that  only  male 
heirs  of  any  of  the  brothers  could  Inherit 
stock  in  Arcade-Sunshine.  If  there  were 
no  male  heirs,  it  said  the  company  would 
repurchase  the  stock  at  one-half  its  book 
value.  Mrs.  Viner  claimed  this  provision 
unfairly  treated  her  and  her  children. 

Sundlun  represented  Mrs.  Viner.  A  settle- 
ment was  finally  arranged  in  late  1956.  after 
the  brothers  had  filed  a  civil  suit  to  resolve 
the  validity  of  the  1949  survivorship  agree- 
ment. 

During  a  deposition  on  the  civil  suit  on 
December  5.  1955.  Sundlun  pointedly  raised 
doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  a  series  of 
stock  certificates  dated  from  1951  on.  This 
was  the  only  outstanding  stock  at  the  time 
and  bis  client  held  none  of  it. 

Aa  an  officer  of  the  company.  Bress  was 
called  to  answer  questions  about  the  stock 


issue,  but  no  contention  was  ever  made  that 
he  knew  of  the  stock  issue,  and  it  was  never 
proved  that  the  stock  issue  was  not 
authentic. 

implications    REVIEWED 

Sundlun  said  he  went  to  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney's oflace  about  a  year  after  settlement  of 
Viner  case  to  discuss  possible  criminal  im- 
plications in  the  matter.  He  stressed  he  did 
not  go  seeking  prosecution  but  merely 
wanted  "to  discuss  the  situation"  at  the 
request  of  his  client.  Jeanne  Vlner. 

He  said  he  talked  only  with  John  C.  Con- 
llff.  chief  of  the  criminal  division. 

For  his  part.  Conliff  said  he  took  up  the 
matter  with  U.S.  Attorney  Oliver  Gasch  and 
his  first  assisUnt.  Edward  P.  Troxell.  All 
three  agreed  there  was  no  evidence  warrant- 
ing prosecution,  he  said. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  15.  1965) 
Residency    During  1934  in  Question — Bos- 
ton Newspaper  Files  on  State  Candidacy 
(By  John  P.  MacKenzie) 

Where  did  Francis  X.  Morrissey  reside  dur- 
ing the  first  3  months  of  1934? 

This  became  the  critical  question  last 
night  In  the  fight  over  Morrlssey's  nomina- 
tion to  the  Federal  bench  In  Boston,  as  two 
versions  of  his  whereabouts  unfolded. 

One  version  came  from  Morrlssey's  own 
sworn  testimony  this  week  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee.  Morrissey  testified  that  he 
stayed  In  Georgia.  Intending  to  settle  there 
and  practice  law  for  6  months  after  Septem- 
ber 9.  1933,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Georgia  bar. 

A  flatly  contradictory  version  Is  disclosed 
by  records  on  file  In  the  Massachusetts 
statehouse  In  Boston.  They  show  that  Mor- 
rissey ran  for  the  State  legislature  In  Sep- 
tember 1934.  To  be  eligible  for  the  legisla- 
ture under  the  State  constitution,  he  wouM 
have  had  to  be  a  resident  of  his  Charlestown 
district  for  the  full  calendar  year  1935. 

Called  at  his  Boston  home  for  comment 
late  last  night.  Morrissey  was  said  to  be 
asleep  and  could  not  be  disturbed. 

The  statehouse  records,  which  were  uncov- 
ered by  the  Boston  Globe,  showed  that  Mor- 
rissey was  one  of  16  candidates  In  the  State 
primary  of  September  20,  1934.  for  the  house 
of  representatives.  He  placed  12th,  with 
420  votes,  and  did  not  qualify  for  the  final 
election. 

Morrissey  ran  In  ward  2  in  the  district  of 
his  birth,  the  records  showed. 

The  nominee's  Senate  testimony  came  as 
Morrissey  was  under  fire  for  listing  himself  as 
a  Georgia  resident  in  his  September  1933.  ap- 
plication for  the  Georgia  bar.  Under  ques- 
tioning, Morrissey  testified  under  oath  that 
he  considered  himself  a  good-faith  Georgia 
resident. 

The  trip  to  Georgia  came  under  the  scru- 
tiny of  a  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Tuesday  after  witnesses  from  the  American 
Bar  Association  raised  it  as  a  mark  against 
his  fitness  for  the  bench.  They  charged  that 
Morrissey  received  a  "quickie"  law  degree 
from  an  Athens,  Ga..  "diploma  mill"  for  the 
occasion,  after  flunking  the  Massachusetts 
bar  examination  and  dropping  out  of  a  Bos- 
ton law  school.  \ 

Morrissey  denied  any  Impropriety  In  the 
Georgia  ventiire  and  stressed  that  he  had 
never  tried  to  use  hla  Georgia  credentials 
to  gain  back-door  admission  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts bar  under  reciprocity  arrangements. 

RETURNS    TO    BOSTON 

The  nominee,  now  a  55-year-old  municipal 
Judge  In  Boston,  testified  that  the  Georgia 
trip  was  the  product  of  Immaturity  and  "bad 
advice."  He  said  he  stayed  in  the  State  for 
6  months,  unsuccessfully  looking  for  legal 
cases,  before  giving  up  and  returning  to 
Boston. 

That  was  In  his  public  testimony.  In 
testimony  at  a  closed  hearing  on  Wedesday, 
according  to  a  summary  given  newsmen  by 
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Minority  Leader  EJverett  M.  Dirksen,  Morris- 
sey slightly  modified  the  time  element. 
Dirksen  quoted  the  witness  as  saying  It 
"seemed  like  6  months." 

Morrissey  also  testified,  both  publicly  and 
in  executive  session;  that, he  studied  law  In 
Athens.  Ga.,  for  3  months — from  June  to 
September,  1933 — before  seeking  admission 
to  the  State  and  Federal  courts  in  Georgia. 

demands  details 

But  the  nominee  could  not  remember  de- 
tails demanded  by  Dirksen  including  the 
size  of  his  law  school,  whether  it  had  a  large 
or  small  library,  or  how  the  faculty  of  the 
now-defunct  Southern  Law  School  handled 
his  bar  application  papers. 

According  to  Boston  legal  sources,  the 
Georgia  certificates  would  have  been  useless 
as  a  ticket  to  the  Massachusetts  bar.  Under 
State  law  and  Massachusetts  court  rules,  all 
applicants  from  out-of-State  bars  who  had 
earlier  flunked  the  Massachusetts  bar  exami- 
nation were  routinely  rejected  by  Massa- 
chusetts bar  examiners.  A  new  Massachu- 
setts bar  examination  was  required. 

By  coincidence,  the  issue  of  Morrlssey's 
residence  came  to  light  as  another  riddle  of 
his  admission  to  the  bar  was  becoming  more 
Involved. 

The  precise  manner  In  which  Morris- 
sey covild  qualify  for  practice  In  Georgia 
was  brought  up — but  not  cleared  up— In 
Wednesday's  executive  session. 

provisions  read 

Dirksen  read  Morrissey  the  provisions  of  a 
Georgia  law,  enacted  6  months  before  Mor- 
rissey applied  for  admission  there,  designed 
to  crack  down  on  "diploma  mill"  operations. 

The  law,  dated  March  1,  1933.  eliminated 
the  practice  of  admitting  bar  candidates  "on 
diploma"  without  taking  Georgia's  bar  test. 
The  new  law  had  a  "grandfather  clause"  that 
lawyers  In  Atlanta  and  Athens  say  was  de- 
signed to  help  students  who  had  begun  law 
study  under  the  old  ground  rules. 

This  clause  exempted  from  the  bar  test  re- 
quirement "those  students  of  law  who  are 
now  pursuing  the  study  of  law  and  have  com- 
pleted at  least  1  year"  of  law  study  as  of 
July  1. 1933. 

Apparently  this  clause  could  not  have  ap- 
plied to  Morrissey,  who  had  broken  off  his 
studies  at  Boston's  Suffolk  Law  School  in 
January  1932,  after  falling  four  courses.  He 
was  turned  down  by  the  Massachtisetts  bar 
examiners  in  June  1932. 

admitted  TO  COURTS 

Nevertheless,  Morrissey  was  admitted  to  the 
Georgia  trial  and  appellate  courts,  the  Fed- 
eral court  In  Atlanta,  and  the  U.S.  5th  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  on  September  7,  8,  and  9. 
1933. 

One  Morrissey  supporter  speculated  that 
the  Georgia  law  might  have  been  construed 
liberally  to  allow  credit  for  continuing  law 
study  at  both  the  Boston  and  Athens  schools. 
Clarification  of  the  whole  matter  was 
thwarted  by  Morrlssey's  fallvire  of  memory. 

Ultimately  Morrissey  did  graduate  from 
Suffolk  Law  School  and  went  on  to  receive 
a  master  of  laws  degree.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  Massachusetts  bar  in  1944  after  falling 
the  exam  a  second  time  In  1943. 

Morrissey  Is  best  known  in  Boston  as  a 
faithful  political  servant  of  the  Kennedy 
family. 

When  the  late  President  Kennedy  was  a 
Congressman  and  for  part  of  his  tenure  as 
a  Senator,  Morrissey  did  political  errands 
as  secretary  in  the  Boston  office.  He  es- 
corted Edward  M.  Kennedy  around  the  State 
before  the  1962  Democratic  primary  In  which 
Kennedy  won  the  Senate  nomination  and  the 
Senator  gave  a  strong  speech  In  his  behalf 
on  Tuesday. 

The  American  and  Boston  Bar  Associations 
contend  that  Morrissey  is  unqualified  for  the 
prestigious  district  court  Job.  The  State  bar 
association  'and  other  legal  figures  disagree. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  15,  19651 

White     House:     What     Movie? — Film     on 

FiOHTiNO  89th:  Great,  but  Never  Shown 

(By  Ward  Just) 

It  was  to  be  a  cinematic  celebration  of  the 
89th  Congress,  a  Presidential  valentine  In 
simulated  cinemascope.  One  working  title 
was,  "The  Fighting  89th — The  Congress 
That  Wouldn't  Wait."  Instead,  it  may  well 
be  the  greatest  story  never  told. 

Accounts  vary,  and  doors  were  slammed 
all  over  Washington  when  a  reporter  at- 
tempted to  assemble  the  full  story,  but  It 
appears  that  the  White  House  approved  the 
making  of  a  film  on  the  greatness  of  the 
89th  Congress  for  showing  at  the  special 
Salute  to  Congress  reception  Itist  Thursday 
night  In  the  State  Department  audltorlvun. 

That  was  the  night  the  House  rebelled 
against  the  highway  beautlflcation  bill  and 
the  President  was  obliged  to  report  to  the 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital.  The  bill  was  not 
approved  until  after  he  had  retired.  The 
reception  was  abbreviated  and  the  movie 
was  never  shown.  Despite  repeated  prob- 
Ings,  its  whereabouts  remain  unrevealed. 

White  House  sources  said  last  night  that 
there  "never  was  any  plan  to  show  any  film 
at  the  congressional  reception."  The 
spokesman  added  that  the  White  Hovise 
"didn't  know  of  any  such  film." 

But  other  voices  In  other  rooms  In  Wash- 
ington told  a  different  story. 

The  producer  of  the  17-mlnute  spectacle 
was  John  Nalsbltt,  an  aid  to  John  W.  Gard- 
ner. Secretary  of  Hefilth,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  An  ABC  producer,  John  Lynch, 
was  called  In  as  the  top  creative  consultant. 
Bernard  Asbell,  the  best-selling  author 
("When  FDR  Died"),  wrote  the  script.  The 
narrator  was  no  less  a  figure  than  Gregory 
Peck,  the  movie  star. 

According  to  a  dispatch  from  a  Knight 
newspapers  correspondent.  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  were  instructed  to  sup- 
ply "storyboard"  Ideas  and  movie  clips  to 
Illustrate  how  national  problems  have  been 
solved  by  the  fighting  89th. 

For  example,  the  Commerce  Department 
donated  film  footage  on  economic  develop- 
ment and  scenic  roads.  The  Agriculture  De- 
partment supplied  film  clips  of  the  national 
farms  and  forests. 

Peck  told  the  story  of  the  89th  and  on 
the  30-foot  screen  behind  him  the  film 
clips  dramatized  his  words.  "You  talk 
about  medicare  and  then  you  show  people 
with  casts  on  their  legs,  that  sort  of  thing," 
explained  an  administration  official  yester- 
day. 

According  to  one  account,  the  film  comes 
to  a  climax  with  scenes  of  a  peaceful  and 
bountiful  America,  motion  pictures  of  great 
national  parks,  city  skyscrapers,  rocks  and 
rills.  In  the  background,  the  Mormon  Tab- 
ernacle Choir  sings  "America,  the  Beautiful." 

Yesterday  there  was  a  certain  confusion  as 
to  who  assumed  responsibility  for  the  film. 
Officials  at  HEW  and  Its  Office  of  Education 
(which' reportedly  donated  a  room  In  which 
the  filmmakers  worked)  referred  reporters 
to  the  White  House.  Nalsbett  was  unavail- 
able for  comment. 

One  outside  consultant  protested  that  he 
could  give  no  Information  unless  It  was 
cleared  by  the  proper  authorities.  "The 
whole  thing  was  secret,  you  know,"  he  said. 

There  was  no  Information  on  who  paid 
for  the  film  or  Its  cost.  One  consultant 
said  he  expected  a  "consultancy  fee"  but  had 
received  no  check.  Since  the  film  was  not 
shown,  there  was  one  suggestion  that  It  be 
kept  on  Ice  and  used  as  a  model  for  a  film 
on  the  90th  Congress. 

[From   the    Des    Moines    Register,    Oct.    12, 

1965] 

Degrading  the  Federal  Judiciary 

The  appointment  by  President  Johnson  of 

Municipal    Judge   Francis   X.    Morrissey    of 


Boston  to  a  Federal  Judgeship  Is  opposed  by 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Boston 
Bar  Association  and  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
court  on  which  Morrissey  would  sit,  Charles 
Wyzanskl.  One  organization  which  formerly 
opposed  the  appointment,  the  Massachusetts 
Bar  Association,  has  reversed  itself,  Its  board 
voting  to  support  the  appointment. 

Morrissey  is  a  longtime  political  family 
servitor  to  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  and  other 
Kennedys,  including  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
the  Massachusetts  Senator,  who  recom- 
mended Morrlssey's  appointment.  The  nam- 
ing of  Morrissey  also  had  been  urged  on 
President  John  P.  Kennedy,  but  he  failed  to 
respond. 

The  political  clrcvimstances  of  this  ap- 
pointment do  not  create  much  confidence 
In  Morrlssey's  ability  to  handle  the  Job.  He 
has  had  a  good  deal  of  municipal  court  ex- 
perience since  he  was  first  mentioned  for 
promotion,  but  It  is  significant  that  Judge 
Wyzanskl  bases  his  objections  on  reports 
that  Morrissey  still  "has  neither  •  •  •  famil- 
iarity with  the  law  nor  the  Industry  to  learn 
it."  Boston  Bar  Association,  made  up  of 
lawyers  from  Morrlssey's  home  community, 
should  know  Morrlssey's  municipal  court 
record  best,  but  Its  executive  council  recently 
reaffirmed  Its  opposition,  13  to  9. 

The  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar 
Association,  which  did  reverse  itself  and 
come  out  for  Morrissey,  pointed  out  that 
Judicial  app>ointments  are  usually  political. 

"With  that  being  the  case  for  so  many 
years.  It  would  be  unfair  to  make  Judge 
Morrissey  a  martyr."  he  said. 

Judge  Morrlssey's  supporters  seem  to 
favor  him  principally  on  the  grounds  that 
he  Is  entitled  to  the  position  on  the  basis 
of  long  political  service.  His  opponents 
argue  that  Judges  should  be  appointed  for 
their  Judicial  ability,  not  for  their  political 
backing. 

The  issue  here  Is  whether  Federal  Judge- 
ships should  be  political  plums.  There  Is 
no  denying  they  have  been  much  of  the 
time  in  the  past.  It  is  a  system  which  de- 
grades the  Federal  Judiciary  and  should  be 
eliminated.  Unless  the  appointment  Is  with- 
drawn, defeated  or  Justified  it  will  serve  only 
as  another  bad  political  precedent. 


CRUSADE  AGAINST  CRIME 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  if  America 
has  big  problems,  we  also  have  a  great 
resource  of  brainpower.  It  is  important 
that  our  best  minds  be  set  to  solving 
some  of  our  biggest  problems — such  as 
our  crime  wave. 

Noting  that  "crime  Is  always  bad 
news,"  the  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  Republican 
said  that: 

Ljmdon  Johnson  is  not  one  to  sit  back 
philosophically  and  shake  his  head  at  bad 
news.     He  wants  something  done. 

The  newspaper  praised  the  President 
for  the  new  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice, noting  that  the  task  before  them  Is 
"awesomely  difficult,"  but  that  "few 
tasks  are  as  important." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  Phoenixville    (Pa.)    Republican. 
Sept.  27, 1965] 
Crime  Crusade 
Lyndon  Johnson  makes  great  demands  on 
those  who  serve  him,  but  few  have  been 
given  a  greater  challenge  than  his  new  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration  of   Justice.     The   President   simply 
asked  this  18-member  Commission  to  give 
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him    "a   blueprint    for    effective    action    to 
banish  crime." 

The  President's  crime  crtisade  Is  typically 
Johnsonian,  rivaling  In  scope  and  dlfflcxilty 
his  campaigns  against  poverty,  discrimina- 
tion, disease,  and  Ignorance.  It  Is,  In  fact. 
Interrelated  with  all  of  these. 

Lyndon  Johnson  Is  not  one  to  sit  back 
philosophically  and  shake  his  head  at  bad 
news.     He  wants  something  done. 

Crime  is  always  bad  news.  It  continues  to 
Increase  each  year,  and  just  when  It  seems 
to  be  leveling  off  in  the  cities,  as  It  has  this 
year,  It  flares  out  of  control  In  the  suburbs 
and  among  American  youth. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  re- 
cently reported  that  more  than  one-third  of 
all  serious  crimes  solved  by  police  were  com- 
mitted by  persons  under  18.  In  the  first  6 
months  of  1965,  while  the  crime  rate  went 
up  only  minutely  In  cities.  It  rose  9  percent 
in  the  suburbs.  Suburban  robberies  alone 
Increased  17  percent  over  1964. 

Last  week,  when  the  commission  met  in 
Washington,  the  President  asked  for  answers 
to  several  questions : 

Why  is  it  that  Juvenile  delinquency  knows 
no  economic  or  educational  boundaries? 

Why  is  drug  addiction  spreading  among 
youth? 

Why  do  one-third  of  all  parolees  revert  to 
crime? 

Why  does  organized  crime  continue  to  ex- 
pand? 

Why  does  one  man  commit  a  crime  while 
his  neighbor,  in  the  same  surroundings  and 
circumstances,  does  not? 

In  his  charge  to  the  commission,  the  Pres- 
ident did  not  dwell  on  organized  crime.  The 
more  critical  problem  seems  to  be  the  waves 
of  unorganized,  random.  Individual  crime — 
the  assaults,  often  without  purpose;  the 
senseless  and  dangerous  armed  robberies;  the 
inexplicable  sex  offenses:  the  biirglarles  and 
larcenies,  the  contagion  of  narcotics  addic- 
tion. 

The  President  appointed  a  strong  chair- 
man— Attorney  General  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach.  The  commission  was  given  18  months 
to  make  studies  and  conduct  hearings.  The 
President  asked  specifically  for  recommen- 
dations on  how  better  to  recruit  and  train 
law  enforcement  oflBcers,  how  to  Improve 
anticrlme  techniques,  how  to  do  a  better 
Job  of  rehabilitating  offenders,  how  to  pro- 
mote greater  respect  for  the  law  and  the 
officers  who  enforce  it. 

The  task  Is  awesomely  dlfHcult.  Few  tasks 
are  as  Important. 


THE  GREAT  SOCIETY 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  two 
of  the  most  able  political  reporters  in  the 
Nation.  James  McCartney  and  Charles 
Nicodemus.  have  written  a  remarkable 
series  of  articles  on  the  meaning  of  the 
Great  Society.  They  have  tried  in  this 
series  of  articles  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  to  answer  the  question.  What  does 
the  Great  Society  mean  to  the  individual 
American  as  well  as  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole?  The  series  includes  a  final  arti- 
cle by  a  third  and  distinguished  Daily 
News  reporter,  Peter  Lisagor. 

The  result  of  their  research  is  excel- 
lent and  the  best  popular  description  I 
have  seen  on  this  matter,  though,  of 
course,  I  do  not  mean  to  indicate  my 
endorsement  of  all  of  their  judgments. 
The  McCartney-Nicodemus  series  should 
be  widely  read,  and  I  am  sure  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  who  have  not  seen 
it  will  appreciate  having  it  made  avail- 
able to  them. 

I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  from  the  Chicago  Daily  News 


issues  of  September  25  through  October 
1, 1965,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows : 

[From   the    Chicago   Daily   News,   Sept.   25, 
19651 

(The  89th  Congress  has  poured  out  land- 
mark legislation  at  a  rate  unequaled  in  cri- 
sis-free times.  The  new  laws  touch  on  every 
facet  of  American  life.  Dally  News  reporters 
set  out  to  learn  what  the  Great  Society  will 
mean  to  you.  Here  is  the  first  of  their 
reports.) 

(By     James     McCartney     and     Charles 
Nicodemus) 

Washington. — To  7-year-old  Johnny 
Smith  the  Great  Society  means  he'll  be  able 
to  hear  again. 

To  70-year-old  Peter  Jones,  who  fell  and 
broke  his  hip,  it  means  the  payment  of  aU 
but  $219  of  $2,074.50  in  medical  bills. 

To  Lester  Peabody.  a  Negro  In  Mississippi, 
it  means  he'll  vote  next  year,  the  first  In 
his  family  to  do  so. 

To  Pamela  Clark,  19,  it  means  another  year 
In  college,  when  otherwise  she  may  have  had 
to  quit  for  lack  of  money. 

To  Roger  Brown,  a  Chicago  father  of  two. 
It  means  the  Government  will  pay  $15  a 
month  of  the  rent  for  his  $95-a-month 
apartment. 

To  LucUle  Green  It  means  a  new  geog- 
raphy book  at  school. 

To  Buster  Black  It  means  a  pair  of  shoes  to 
wear  to  school,  to  a  better  equipped  class- 
room, with  a  better  trained  teacher. 

To  Mrs.  Black  it  means  a  new  park  down 
the  street  from  home  where  she  can  walk 
the  baby. 

To  Chester  Rich,  a  corporation  lawyer,  it 
means  the  preservation  of  the  lake  on  which 
he  sails  his  sailboat,  with  more  and  bigger 
fish. 

The  air  over  that  lake.  In  5  years,  should  be 
piirer.  perhaps  prolonging  his  life. 

To  Mrs.  Rich  it  means  a  more  pleasant  trip 
to  the  country  club,  along  a  highway  unclut- 
tered by  billboards. 

To  Charles  Schultz.  who  quit  school  2 
years  ago.  It  means  a  natty  blue  coat  with 
gray  slacks  as  his  uniform  In  a  Job  Corps 
camp,  learning  to  read,  write,  and  train  for 
a  welder's  Job. 

your  life  will  be  different 

Whoever  you  are.  wherever  you  live,  what- 
ever you  do — President  Johnson's  drive  to 
build  what  he  has  chosen  to  call  the  Great 
Society  wiU  mean  your  life  will  be  different — 
whether  you  like  it  or  not. 

But  as  yet,  few  Americans — and  even 
many  of  the  top  administrators  who  helped 
the  President  plan  the  program — know  how 
much  different. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  stood  before  Congress 
on  January  8  to  outline  his  program  not  even 
he  realized  how  far  the  Congress  would  go — 
and  how  fast. 

Richard  Goodwin,  one  of  his  top  aids  in 
planning  the  program,  says  the  administra- 
tion thought  it  might  take  4  years  to  enact 
the  entire  package.  Most  of  It  has  been  ap- 
proved In  far  less  than  a  year. 

Prof.  George  Galloway,  one  of  the  Nation's 
top  experts  on  Congress,  says  the  89th  Con- 
gress has  proven  more  productive  than  any 
other  m  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

What  Will  It  Mean  to  You? 

But  what  exactly  will  it  mean;  what  will 
its  Impact  be  on  American  life?  What  will 
the  Great  Society  mean  to  you? 

In  many  cases  the  answers  can  be  supplied 
in  terms  of  checks  for  so  many  dollars — or 
of  specific  programs  designed  to  solve  spe- 
cific problems. 

But  President  Johnson  also  has  gone  fur- 
ther.   He  has  sought  to  define  new  goals  for 


the  Nation,  particularly  in  improving  what 
he  has  called  the  quality  of  life. 

Goodwin  says  the  Great  Society  program 
consists  of  two  basic  parts. 

First  are  programs  that  continue  in  the 
traditional  patterns  of  the  New  and  Fair 
Deal.  These  are  programs  like  medicare, 
housing,  aid  to  Appalachla,  parts  of  the  edu- 
cation bill  and  the  antipoverty  program, 
Goodwin  says  they  are  designed  "to  assimi- 
late all  people  of  the  United  States  Into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life." 

The  second  objective — Improving  the 
quality  of  life — runs  through  many  parts  of 
the  Johnson  program.  It  is  possibly  the 
greatest  Intellectual  Innovation  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

It  Is  based  on  the  theory  that  money  and 
material  wealth — long  the  basic  goal  of  most 
Americans — aren't  everything. 

As  Goodwin  has  put  it:  "We  went  swiftly 
and  hopefully  ahead  assuming  that  If  we 
built  and  grew  rich  we  could  create  the  con- 
ditions of  a  full  life.    We  were  wrong." 

The  natural  beauty  program  Is  one  out- 
growth of  this  attempt  to  refocus  govern- 
mental efforts,  but  only  one. 

Many  parts  of  the  education  bill  seek  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  education  for  all. 
Attempts  to  solve  air  and  water  pollution 
problems  fall,  in  administration  minds,  in  a 
similar  category. 

"Nobody,  whatever  his  Income,  can  shut 
himself  off  from  pollution  of  the  air  and 
water,"  says  Goodwin. 

The  cost  and  the  financing 

Although  billions  will  be  spent,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  a  dramatic  Increase  In  the 
national  debt. 

It  win  cost  somewhere  between  $10  tmd 
$15  billion — but  taxes  are  not  being  raised, 
nor  is  a  substantial  increase  In  the  national 
debt  anticipated. 

It  is  being  financed  largely  out  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  times. 

Considering  the  amount  of  money  being 
spent.  It  will  not  add  vastly  to  the  size  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy — at  least  propor- 
tionally. 

The  number  of  Federal  employees  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  by  about  1  percent — a  totel  of 
roughly  25,000  new  civilian  employees  above 
the  present  2.500.000. 

It  Is  not  a  completely  cohesive,  neatly 
balanced,  easily  charted  program. 

As  one  top  official  puts  it:  "Nobody  sat 
down  3  years  ago  and  said :  'Let's  think  up  a 
program  to  solve  our  problems.'  " 

There  is  no  place  you  can  go  in  Washing- 
ton, or  anywhere  else,  to  ask:  What  will  the 
Great  Society  do? 

Officials  often  define  the  program  differ- 
ently. Nobody  can  say  Just  what  belongs 
"In" — and  what  is  "out." 

But  It  Is  now  moving  out  of  the  Halls  of 
Congress,  over  the  Presidents'  desk,  and  out 
across  the  country,  Item  by  Item,  bill  by 
bill. 

Here  are  some  of  the  major  ways  it  may 
touch  your  life  In  the  years  to  come: 

YOUR  EDUCATION NEW  SCHOOLS  BILLS  ARE  DE- 
SIGNED TO  GIVE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  POOR  A 
BETTER  BREAK 

Lucille  Green  and  Buster  Black,  both  9. 
live  In  a  slum  neighborhood.  Most  of  their 
plajrmates  come  from  families  with  annual 
Incomes  of  less  than  $2,000.  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  officials  believe  that  they  haven't 
been  getting  a  fair  break  at  their  school. 

The  new  education  act  is  designed  to  help 
them — and  perhaps  as  many  as  5  million 
others  like  them — In  the  slums,  or  half- 
slums  of  the  Nation. 

Lucille  may  get  a  new  geography  book  and 
Buster,  new  shoes.  But  they  also  may  find 
any  number  of  other  changes  at  school. 

Their  teachers  may  get  special  training— 
or  they  may  get  more  teachers  and  teacher's 
helpers. 
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Classes  could  be  set  up  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing to  enrich  their  programs.  Special  classes 
could  be  held  to  help  them  with  languages — 
even  with  English. 

Or  they  might  be  offered  financial  assist- 
ance. Some  money  could  go  into  Improving 
their  school.  Its  laboratories,  kitchens  or 
cafeterias. 

The  school  might  buy  a  TV  set  or  a  radio, 
musical  recordings  or  recordings  of  poems. 
A  summer  school  might  be  set  up.  Field 
trips  could  be  planned  to  museums,  concerts, 
plays.  A  bookmobile  might  stop  In  front  of 
their  homes. 

Special  funds  have  been  provided  to  try  to 
improve  their  libraries — or  perhaps  to  give 
them  a  school  library.  Another  special  pro- 
gram could  be  set  up  to  establish  an  educa- 
tion center  for  special  Instruction  in  science, 
languages,  music  or  the  arts. 

For  the  first  time,  somebody  may  be  as- 
signed to  act  as  their  guidance  counselors — 
to  help  plan  their  futures. 

What  the  educators  call  material  centers 
could  be  established  to  furnish  modern  in- 
structional equipment  and  materials  to  their 
school.  Their  teacher  might  some  day  be 
able  to  call  the  local  center,  ask  for  a  packet 
of  materials  for  a  subject  at  a  particular 
grade  level  and  get  books,  films,  slides,  or 
demonstration  materials  the  next  day. 

Almost  all  of  these  programs  woiUd  have 
to  be  developed  and  planned  by  local  and 
State  school  authorities.  Both  public  and 
parochial  school  students  could  benefit  from 
many  of  the  programs. 

Almost  half  of  the  States  have  already 
submitted  plans  for  some  of  their  school 
districts.  Some  communities  are  ready  to 
move  as  soon  as  November  1 — soon  after 
President  Johnson  Is  expected  to  sign  the 
education  bill. 

In  Houston,  a  plan  to  benefit  27,000  chil- 
dren has  been  developed  by  25  cooperating 
schools.  Specialists  in  guidance,  visiting 
teachers,  nurses,  and  psychologists  would  be 
furnished  to  the  schools.  The  program 
would  emphasize  teaching  reading  skills. 

In  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  plan  calls  for  a  new 
teacher  for  every  four  children  to  enrich 
the  language  arts.  Extra  teachers  would 
be  provided  for  tutoring  and  after-school 
help. 

In  Broward  County,  Fla..  a  mobile  reading 
laboratory  Is  ready  to  roll  by  November  15 — 
to  serve  7,000  children. 

In  New  York  City,  some  schools  have  de- 
veloped a  program  for  study  centers  after 
school  where  work  could  be  done  on  reading 
and  remedial  reading  as  well  as  arithmetic. 
The  centers  would  be  opened  3  days  a  week 
from  3  to  5  pxn. 

In  Detroit,  a  million-dollar  program  has 
been  approved  for  a  program  designed  to  help 
teach  children  in  racially  mixed  schools  how 
to  live  together  better. 

Educated  adults 

When  President  Johnson  first  discussed  his 
concept  of  the  Great  Society  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  on  May  22.  1964.  he  said  that  8  million 
adult  Americans  have  not  finished  5  years  of 
school. 

"Nearly  20  million  have  not  finished  8 
years  of  school,"  he  said,  "nearly  54  million — 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  population — 
have  not  finished  high  school." 

The  massive  Impact  of  the  new  $1.3  billion 
education  bill  Is  expected  to  slash  these  fig- 
ures by  about  10  percent  In  the  areas  of  the 
Nation  which  will  receive  most  of  the  money. 

Some  Government  experts  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  legislations'  greatest  impact 
will  be  in  showing  school  districts  not  re- 
ceiving money  what  can  be  done.  Says  one: 
"When  middle-class  citizens  see  what  can 
be  done  in  slum  areas,  they  are  going  to 
want  programs  of  their  own." 


HELP    FOR    THE    ELDERLY CHECKS    ARE    MAILED 

IN    MASSIVE    DOSES 

A  few  days  ago  checks  began  to  be  mailed 
In  massive  quantities  to  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries receiving  an  across-the-board,  7- 
jjercent  pay  hike. 

These  first  checks  were  for  retroactive  por- 
tions of  the  increase,  covering  the  months 
from  January  through  August.  John  Jones, 
an  average  retired  worker,  received  a  check 
for  $48. 

Beginning  in  October,  the  rate  increase 
will  apply  to  his  regular  monthly  social  se- 
curity check.  If  his  check  was  $74 — it  will 
become  $80  a  month.  Rates  of  benefits  dif- 
fer for  widows,  aged  couples,  and  those  in 
other  social  security  categories. 

Some  problems  are  arising  from  the  voted 
benefit  increase,  however.  Nearly  half  of 
those  in  the  Nation  who  receive  public  assist- 
ance because  of  their  advanced  years  also 
receive  social  security  benefits. 

Some  States  deduct 

Public  assistance  benefits  are  paid  through 
States.  Some  States  are  deducting  the 
amount  of  the  7-percent  social  security  In- 
crease from  the  public  assistance  benefits 
paid  in  their  States. 

James  Smith.  80,  may  get  no  increase  in 
his  total  Income  at  all  as  a  result.  His  money 
from  social  security  may  go  up — but  the 
money  from  public  assistance  In  his  State 
may  go  down  by  the  same  amount. 

Congress  made  provisions  to  try  to  avoid 
this,  but  not  all  States  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  provisions. 

Not  long  ago  Maude  Peterson.  60,  of  El 
Centro,  Calif.,  received  a  check  for  $94.40  as 
her  share  of  the  Great  Society  program.  She 
became  eligible  for  a  widow's  benefit  under 
a  new  amendment  to  the  law.  Earlier  a 
widow  had  to  be  62  to  qualify. 

Another  beneficiary  of  changes  in  the  law 
was  Abe  Lee  Mldklff.  75.  of  Conway,  W.  Va. 
He  began  getting  a  monthly  check  for  $35. 
Earlier  he  had  not  qualified  for  social  se- 
curity because  he  had  not  worked  long 
enough  during  his  productive  years. 

Student  gets  benefits 

Joyce  E.  Roberts,  19,  a  student  at  Southern 
Illinois  University,  is  also  getting  a  social 
security  check — which  is  enabling  her  to 
continue  studying  at  the  university. 

One  social  security  amendment  permits 
surviving  children  of  men  who  earned  social 
security  benefits  to  receive  Federal  aid  until 
they  are  22  years  old — providing  they  stay  in 
school. 

YOUR  HEALTH LEGISLATORS  ENACT  MORE  MEAN- 
INGFUL INSURANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  JOHN  Q. 
PATIENT 

Peter  Jones,  70,  falls  and  breaks  his  hip. 
He  Is  taken  to  the  hospital  by  an  ambulance. 
An  operation  is  required.  While  in  the  hos- 
pital he  develops  pneumonia. 

Here  is  what  social  security  experts  believe 
would  happen  Involving  Jones'  medical  bills 
under  the  new  medicare  program,  approved 
by  Congress  this  year,  if  he  were  fully 
enrolled. 

In  that  case  he  would  have  hospital  Insur- 
ance as  well  as  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance, a  voluntary  program  for  doctor  bills. 

BREAKDOWN  OF  BILLS 

All  of  his  blUs  would  total  $2,074.50,  the 
experts  compute.  These  would  Include  fees 
for  19  days  In  the  hospital,  at  a  rate  of  $26.50 
a  day. 

They  would  also  Include  bills  for  such 
items  as  other  hospital  supplies  and  serv- 
ices, services  of  a  surgeon  and  an  assistant 
surgeon,  an  anesthesiologist.  X-rays,  and  bills 
for  a  doctor  calling  at  the  hospital. 

The  experts  also  have  computed  the  cost  of 
care  in  a  nursing  home — for  14  days — and  10 
visits  to  a  therapist  in  the  hospital  as  well  as 
some  other  services. 


Hospital  insurance  would  cover  $1,363.50  of 
the  total  bill.  The  biggest  items  would  be 
$503.50  for  room  and  board  in  the  hospital — 
and  $556  for  other  hospital  supplies  and 
services. 

Supplemental  insupance  under  the  legisla- 
tion, they  say,  would  cover  $492  of  the  bill. 
The  big  Item  here  would  be  a  surgeon's  fee 
of  $320. 

The  patient  himself — Peter  Jones — ^would 
have  to  pay  $219  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

ANOTHER  EXAMPLE 

In  another  theoretical  example  the  experts 
computed  what  might  happen  to  an  elderly 
woman  who  required  two  operations  for  can- 
cer of  the  upper  gastrointestinal  tract.  She 
also  would  have  the  supplemental  insurance 
program. 

They  computed  that  the  two  programs 
would  cover  $6,421  out  of  total  bills  of  $6,688. 
That  is  81  percent.  The  woman  herself 
would  have  to  pay  $1,267. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  19  million  el- 
derly citizens  will  qualify  for  the  basic  hos- 
pital Insurance  plan  by  July  1,  1966.  Some- 
where between  15,200,000  and  18  million  are 
expected  to  qualify  for  the  voluntary  supple- 
mental plan. 

A    MASSIVE    BATTLE 

A  middle-aged  man  has  a  heart  attack. 
The  most  crucial  period  is  the  first  few  min- 
utes, and  then  the  first  few  days. 

Advanced  research  has  shown  that  a  ma- 
chine called  a  "pacemaker"  can  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  monitoring  the  heart's  ac- 
tivity in  the  crucial  first  days. 

It  might  detect  a  change  in  the  rhythm  of 
the  heart  that  would  alert  a  medical  team 
to  take  corrective  action  before  It  was  too 
late. 

But  few  hospitals  have  pacemakers,  and 
few  have  medical  teams  trained  to  work 
with  them.  Yet  preliminary  evidence  has 
suggested  that  the  mortality  rate  from  heart 
attacks  might  be  lowered  by  15  percent  if 
both  were  commonly  available. 

A  plan  to  start  regional  medical  programs 
designed  to  provide  this  kind  of  highly 
specialized  facility — as  well  as  many  other 
kinds — is  included  in  the  Great  Society 
program. 

Although  original  plans  have  been  modi- 
fied, 25  regional  programs  are  expected  to  be 
in  operation  around  the  country  in  3  years. 

Others  will  concentrate  on  providing  the 
latest  techniques  for  treating  cancer  and 
strokes,  which  with  heart  attacks,  are  the 
Nation's  most  common  killers. 

The  idea  is  to  provide  the  latest  in  medical 
knowledge  and  research,  along  with  train- 
ing for  local  doctors,  close  to  where  people 
live. 

"SPECIAL"   CHILDREN 

Johnny  Smith,  7,  may  be  able  to  learn 
to  hear  again. 

He  comes  from  a  slum  family  and  has 
never  known  a  doctor.  Last  year  he  started 
the  first  grade  and  was  a  slow  learner. 
Teachers  had  him  examined.  They  foimd 
the  reason  for  his  problem;  defective  hearing. 

His  parents  were  told,  but  they  couldn't 
afford  a  doctor  and  didn't  know  how  im- 
portant the  hearing  problem  could  be. 
Johnny  got  further  and  further  behind. 
Soon  he  showed  signs  of  becoming  a  problem 
child. 

One  of  the  social  security  amendments 
adopted  this  year  is  for  children  like 
Johnny — 1  of  1,500,000  with  hearing 
problems. 

A  special  health  project  could  pay  the 
bills  for  corrective  surgery,  outpatient  care 
in  a  hospital  or  clinic,  even  a  hearing  aid  if 
necessary. 

Linda  Jones,  6,  might  also  get  help.  She 
is  blind  in  her  right  eye — with  a  defect 
sometimes  called  lazy  eye. 
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It  could  have  been  prevented,  but  now  It 
Is  too  late.  She  can.  however,  be  taught  to 
adjust  to  her  handicap. 

CLOSE    SCRUTINY 

Your  child  may  become  a  problem  in 
school — fight  his  teachers  and  cause  trouble 
among  his  classmates.  Or,  your  wife  or  hus- 
band may  become  depressed.  A  man  becomes 
overly  nervous  from  his  work.  A  woman  has 
problems  adjusting  to  changes  of  life. 

A  national  network  of  mental  health  cen- 
ters, first  proposed  under  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, appears  close  to  final  approval. 

You  would  be  able  to  go  to  a  center  in 
your  community  and  seek  diagnosis  of  a 
mental  problem  and  perhaps  short-term 
hospitalization . 

iProm   the   Chicago   DaUy   News,   Sept.   25. 

1965) 

The  Great  Society 

President  Johnson  first  described  his  vision 
of  a  Great  Society,  and  first  used  the  term,  in 
a  speech  on  May  22.  1965.  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor. 

Though  few  recognized  it  at  the  time,  the 
speech  proved  to  be  the  cornerstone  of  much 
that  was  to  come.  Here  are  some  of  the  key 
phrases  from  that  speech: 

"In  yovir  time  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
move  not  only  toward  the  rich  society  and 
the  powerful  society  but  upward  to  the 
Great  Society. 

"The  Great  Society  rests  on  abundance  and 
liberty  for  all.  It  demands  an  end  to  pov- 
erty and  racial  injustice,  to  which  we  are 
totally  committed  in  our  time.  But  that 
is  Just  the  beginning. 

"The  Great  Society  is  a  place  where  every 
child  can  find  knowledge  to  enrich  his  mind 
and  to  enlarge  his  talents.  It  is  a  place  where 
leisure  is  a  welcome  chance  to  build  and 
reflect,  not  a  feared  cause  of  boredom  and 
restlessness. 

"It  is  a  place  where  the  city  of  man  serves 
not  only  the  needs  of  the  body  and  the  de- 
mands of  commerce,  but  the  desire  for  beauty 
and  the  hunger  for  community. 

"It  Is  a  place  where  man  can  renew  con- 
t|M:t  with  nature.  It  is  a  place  which  honors 
creation  for  its  own  sake  and  for  what  it 
adds  to  the  xinderstanding  of  the  race.  It 
is  a  place  where  men  are  more  concerned  with 
the  quality  of  their  goals  than  the  quantity 
of  their  goods. 

"But  most  of  all  the  Great  Society  is  not  a 
safe  harbor,  a  resting  place,  a  final  objective, 
a  finished  work.  It  is  a  challenge  constantly 
renewed.  beckorUng  us  toward  a  destiny 
where  the  meaning  of  our  lives  matches  the 
marvelo\as  products  of  our  labors." 

IProm  the  Chicago  Dally  News.  Sept.  27. 
1965] 
A  Revolution   in  the  Making — Let's  Touk 
Great  Society's  PurxniE  City 
(By  Charles  Nicodemus  and 
James  McCarthy) 
Bio    Citt,    U.S.A. — Come    totir    with    us 
through  the  American  city  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety— compliments  of  the  prodigious  89th 
Congress. 

Come  see  a  revolution  in  the  making — 
blight  replaced  by  flowered  beauty;  the  cries 
of  crime  quieted;  dark,  fouled  air  turned 
clear  and  fresh;  racial  minorities  flexing  new 
political  muscles,  and  young  eyes,  once 
squinting  from  poverty,  now  brushed  wide 
with  their  first  glimmering  of  knowledge  and 
hope. 

But  it  might  be  best  to  wear  a  pair  of 
doubt-tinted  glasses  on  this  tour. 

Laws  to  build  this  kind  of  city  have  been 
passed — are  on  the  books.  None  can  say  for 
sure  that  they  will  all  work  out  according 
to  plan. 

But  it's  a  city  that  Lyndon  Johnson  Is  de- 
voting his  boundless  energy  to  molding — 
marshaling  all  his  political  craft  and  the 
vast  resources  of  the  Federal  Government. 


It  Is  the  President's  obsession,  his  dream. 
Regardless  of  his  ultimate  success  or  failure, 
parts  of  that  vision  are  already  near  reality, 
because  the  89th  Congress,  now  In  its  final 
legislative  spasms,  has  been  all-productive. 

Come  what  may  tomorrow,  there  will  now 
be  revolutionary  new  rent  subsidies  for  the 
poor;  grassy  parks  in  place  of  crumbling 
warehoxxses;  Negroes  crowding  up  to  ballot 
boxes,  and  scenic  highways  empty  of  bill- 
boards. 

There  will  be  public  housing  families  liv- 
ing in  scattered,  rented  apartments — away 
from  the  oppression  of  giant  projects;  there 
will  be  new.  immigrant  faces  shining  among 
families  long  separated  but  now  united; 
there  will  be  federally  financed  dormitories 
at  those  new  colleges  springing  up  in  cities; 
pioneering  neighborhood  centers  for  health 
and  recreation,  new  water  and  sewer  systems. 
Let's  trek  through  a  city  of  250.000— it 
could  be  any  one  of  dozens — girdled  by 
burgeoning  suburbs  rich  and  poor,  astride  an 
interstate  river. 

Driving  In  through  one  lower  mlddleclass 
suburban  area,  we  pass  a  new  sewage  treat- 
ment plant,  center  of  the  village's  new  sewer 
system. 

It  was  built  with  a  new  50-50  community 
facilities  grant — a  $200-milllon-a-year  pro- 
gram. 

Uncle  Sam  makes  sure  the  effluent  it  pipes 
into  the  river  Is  nonpollutant.  That  is  part 
of  the  Federal  drive  to  clean  up  Interstate 
waterways,  for  better  drinking,  more  recrea- 
tion. 

Notice  that  open  tract  on  the  left  we're 
passing  now.  Just  at  the  city  limits.  A  devel- 
oper swung  the  maximum  $10  million  low- 
cost  Federal  loan,  to  help  finance  a  new  ap- 
proved subdivision. 

He  Is  going  to  bring  In  middle-Income 
housing — to  help  break  up  the  inner  city 
ghettos. 

That's  Sam  Kalb's  bungalow  over  there. 
Just  beyond  It.  Sam  lost  his  Job  when  an 
Army  base  closed.  So  the  FHA  has  given  him 
up  to  a  year's  grace  on  his  mortgage  pay- 
ments. 

And  notice  his  brother  Joe's  house  down 
the  block.  The  Defense  Department  bought 
that -house  from  Joe  when  he  got  transferred 
after  the  shutdown,  and  couldnt  sell  It  for 
a  fair  price.    The  FHA  will  sell  it.  now. 

See  that  new  low-rise  and  garden  apart- 
ment complex  back  there?  It  was  specially 
built  to  qualify  for  rent-subsidy  tenants. 

The  Government's  set  to  furnish  $150  mil- 
lion In  the  next  4  years  to  help  pay  rent  In 
decent  housing  for  some  300,000  families  of 
the  poor. 

One  Is  Roger  Brown,  a  37-year-old  shipping 
clerk  with  two  children.  He  earns  $3,840  a 
year — about  $75  a  week.  His  apartment  rent 
la  the  project  runs  $90  a  month,  but  he  only 
I>ays   $75 — one  quarter  of  his  salary. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
makes  up  the  rest:  $15  a  month. 

As  Roger's  salary  goes  up.  Uncle  Sam's  con- 
tribution will  go  down.  But  unlike  a  public 
housing  family  with  a  rising  Income,  he  can 
stay  there  as  long  as  he  wants. 

Roger  got  Into  this  project  because  he  lived 
In  a  rat-ridden  tenement.  He'd  also  have 
been  eligible  If  he'd  been  physically  handi- 
capped; recently  ousted  by  some  Federal 
project,  elderly,  or  the  victim  of  a  hurricane, 
flood,  or  some  other  natural  disaster. 

Of  course,  his  Income  couldn't  top  the 
maximum  earnings  permitted  for  public 
hoiising  residents  in  his  area — $4,600  In  Chi- 
cago, for  example. 

That  older  80-unlt  down  the  block  had  12 
vacancies. 

The  local  public  housing  people  have  leased 
eight  of  them  and  used  them  for  public  ho\is- 
Ing  families.  Others  like  that  are  scattered 
all  over  the  city.  They  are  mixed  right  In 
with  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white,  old  and 
young. 

That  old  high-rise  apartment  two  blocks 
down  was  bought  outright  by  the  housing 


authority.  It  is  using  It  for  50  more  families. 
It's  a  year-old  program,  but  new  laws 
changed  the  amortization  formula  to  make 
purchases  like  that  more  attractive. 

Both  programs  have  cut  the  long  waiting 
lists  for  public  housing  vacancies. 

Now  we're  about  a  mile  from  downtown. 
This  Is  an  urban  renewal  area,  where  blight 
has  gotten  so  bad  It's  taking  civic  surgery 
to  cut  it  away. 

Those  new  public  housing  units  you  see 
going  up  over  there — they're  a  bit  roomier 
and  better  built  than  the  older  ones.  The 
Government  has  boosted  the  maximum  per 
unit  cost  permitted  from  $2,000  to  $2,400. 
And  they've  expanded  the  program  to  put  up 
60.000  units  a  year. 

That's  Sam  Caldwell's  house  over  there,  a 
garbage  truck  worker.  Makes  less  than  $S,- 
000  a  year.  He's  fixing  up  his  porch,  putting 
on  new  windows,  doing  plumbing  work  on 
the  side. 

His  place  was  substandard.  But  he  got  a 
$1,500  Federal  grant  to  bring  it  up  to  snuff. 
It's  cheaper,  than  condemning  the  land,  mov- 
ing Sam  out  and  putting  up  another  build- 
ing. 

Besides,  It  helps  save  the  neighborhood— 
the  friendships,  the  security,  the  traditions, 
the  cohesion  that  go  vsrith  It. 

Those  men  in  business  suits  with  flash- 
lights, poking  around  behind  Sam's  house? 
A  city  health  Inspection  team. 

Ten  percent  of  the  $2.9  billion  earmarked 
for  urban  renewal  grants  has  to  go  to  finance 
code  enforcement  projects  like  that — crack- 
downs on  zoning,  health,  and  building  codes. 
They  are  all  part  of  a  "save  it,  don't  raze 
it,"  approach. 

Sam's  neighbor,  in  that  two-story  stucco, 
earns  too  much  to  get  an  outright  grant.  So 
he  got  a  low-interest  rehabilitation  loan  for 
his  place.  They  Just  cut  the  Interest  rate  to 
3  percent. 

Down  a  few  blocks  In  the  adjoining  section, 
outside  the  urban  renewal  area,  you'll  find 
more  Inspection  teams.  They're  financed  by 
a  code  enforcement  grant  for  "deteriorating 
areas." 

They  want  to  nip  blight  hi  that  part  of 
town  before  It  gets  to  the  renewal  stage. 

Across  the  street  there,  that's  one  of  those 
new  neighborhood  health  and  recreation 
centers — put  up  with  a  50-50  community 
facilities  grant.   They're  new. 

The  Government's  got  an  antipoverty  of- 
fice In  there — a  community  action  program. 
There  are  family  guidance  counselors  up- 
stairs, a  Job  placement  setup,  and  birth  con- 
trol information.  Downstairs,  a  prenatal 
care  station  and  a  medical-dental  inspection 
clinic.  They've  got  a  gym.  rumpus  room,  and 
a  Project  Head  Start  classroom  for  teaching 
preschoolers  in  the  basement. 

There  are  already  1.063  CAP'S  revving  up 
across  the  country — mostly  In  rundown  areas 
like  this,  no  two  of  them  alike.  That's  a 
$196,368,862  gamble  by  the  Government  that 
you  can  help  the  poor  earn  and  learn  with  a 
big  dose  of  cash  and  patience. 

There  used  to  be  an  old.  falling-down  ware- 
house where  the  center  is  now.    City  razed  it 
with  a  grant  for  destroying  unsafe  structures. 
That  little  park  next  door  used  to  be  an 
auto  Junkyard. 

The  city  got  a  50-percent  grant  to  buy  It, 
clear  it.  put  in  grass,  sidewalks,  benches  and 
lights. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  kind  of  Federal 
"open  space"  money  has  been  available  to 
buy  built-up  property  like  that.  It  used  to 
be  Just  for  vacant  land  for  parks,  like  they've 
been  buying  around  the  edge  of  the  city. 

And  how  about  the  parkway  down  the 
middle  of  that  old  avenue  they're  widening? 
Uncle  Sam  helped  with  all  those  parkway 
trees — and  that  new  kind  of  street  lighting. 
Urban  beautiflcatlon  money  did  it — Just  like 
all  the  new  trees  and  flowers  they're  putting 
out  in  that  bigger  park  up  ahead. 
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[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Sept.  28, 1965] 
Jobs.  Parks — Even  Cleaner  Air  and  Water — 

Great  Society  Blueprint:  Something  for 

Everybody 

(By    Charles    Nicodemus    and    James    Mc- 
Cartney) 

Washington. — In  Shreveport,  La.,  the 
father  of  a  child  taking  part  In  an  antipov- 
erty project  complained  that  his  son  had 
learned  to  eat  off  a  table  "with  spoons  and 
forks." 

He  told  the  project  director  the  child  was 
no  longer  content  to  sit  on  the  floor  and  eat 
with  his  hands  "like  the  rest  of  the  family." 

The  child  In  Shreveport  Is  only  one  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  whose  lives  are  being  re- 
built as  a  part  of  President  Johnson's  Great 
Society  program. 

The  child  was  taking  part  in  an  antipoverty 
campaign  called  Project  Head  Start. 

But  the  Great  Society  program,  as  enacted 
In  large  part  by  the  89th  Congress,  is  more 
than  an  attack  on  poverty. 

It  Is  also  designed  to  be  an  attack  on  some 
of  the  problems  of  affluence — like  surpluses 
of  leisure,  with  no  place  to  go,  or  too  many 
autoe. 

The  Great  Society  is  interested  in  more 
than  people's  pocketbooks.  It  is  also  inter- 
ested in  their  pleasures.  In  all  its  vastness. 
It  Is  touching  lives  and  changing  them,  and^ 
often  changing  the  countrsrelde  as  well. 

It  is  providing  funds  to  build  training 
camps  for  the  Jobless  as  well  as  camping 
grounds  for  the  middle  class;  industrial 
plants  for  depressed  areas  as  well  as  floral 
plantings  for  bleak  avenues. 

There  is  a  strong  emphasis  on  building 
parks,  tearing  down  billboards,  saving  lakes 
for  boating  and  swimming,  and  even  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  the  air  we  breathe. 

In  Newark.  N.J..  LaFayette  M.  Gaines,  Jr., 
quit  high  school — thinking  life  would  be 
easy.  But  he  found  it  tough  and  competi- 
tive, with  poor  pay  for  the  uneducated. 

Last  February  he  enrolled  In  one  of  the 
Great  Society's  neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
programs  and  began  training  to  be  a  fire- 
man's trainee  in  a  boiler  room.  Recently  he 
was  offered  a  Job  by  the  Borden  Milk  Co.  at 
$156  a  week. 

Along  the  Atlantic  coastline  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  for  33  miles,  work  is  underway 
on  a  national  park  on  Assateague  Island. 

Before  long  a  family  from  Pennsylvania  or 
Maryland.  Virginia  or  North  Carolina,  will  be 
able  to  drive  to  the  park  In  less  than  a  day. 

It  was  the  last  undeveloped  coastline  be- 
tween Massachusetts  and  North  Carolina  and 
It  lies  within  a  day's  drive  of  a  fifth  of  the 
Nation's  population — 40  million  people.  The 
park  has  been  sought  for  30  years.  A  bill 
to  create  it  was  passed  this  year. 

In  West  Virginia,  in  the  heart  of  the  11- 
State  region  called  Appalachia.  a  young  man 
Is  planning  to  go  to  a  new  vocational  school 
to  learn  a  trade. 

Millions  have  been  made  available  to  build 
vocational  schools — in  an  area  where  the  un- 
employment rate  runs  50  percent  higher  than 
In  the  rest  of  the  country. 

In  southern  Illinois.  Oklahoma,  in 
Arkansas — in  areas  bypassed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  affluent  society — new  boards  are 
meeting,  new  committees  are  forming,  new 
blueprints  are  being  drawn  to  plan  economic 
revival. 

A  laborer  hopes  to  have  a  new  Job  In  a  new 
plant  as  a  result.  So  do  many  of  his  neigh- 
bors. 

There  are  27  million  Americans  living  In 
areas  that  have  been  called  distressed — and 
now  have  new  hope. 

Elsewhere,  in  the  country,  billboards  will 
come  down.  Junkyards  will  be  screened — and 
autos  will  begin  to  carry  devices  to  purify 
their  exhausts. 

In  summary,  these  are  some  of  the  ways  the 
•10  billion  to  $15  blUlon  Great  Society  pro- 
gram is  touching  lives  across  the  land. 


As  much  as  any  single  program,  the  anti- 
poverty  drive  has  been  a  keystone.  It  was 
fully  funded  for  the  first  time  this  year  with 
appropriations  doubled. 

Its  operations  already  reach  into  every  facet 
of  the  problems  in  American  life. 

In  Edcouch,  Tex.,  Jose  Rangel,  20,  quit 
school  In  the  seventh  grade.  He  survived  by 
doing  odd  Jobs  at  vegetable  farms  and  pack- 
ing plants. 

He  Joined  the  poverty  program's  Jobs 
Corps,  stayed  in  for  6  months,  and  is  now 
making  $2.50  an  hour  as  a  welder  with  the 
Freuhauf  Trailer  Co.  in  Chicago. 

The  Job  Corps  hopes  to  lift  boys  and  girls 
from  their  home  environment,  often  des- 
perately poor,  and  teach  them  how  to  get  and 
hold  Jobs. 

By  January  1.  95  centers  will  be  set  up  to 
train  35,000  youths.  Eighty  of  them  will  be 
small  conservation  camps.  Eight  will  be 
urban  centers  and  seven  will  be  centers  for 
girls. 

In  Fredonia.  Ky.,  Edward  Gill.  44.  a  father 
of  nine,  borrowed  $2,500  that  was  offered  as 
part  of  a  rural  antipoverty  program. 

He  bought  livestock  and  equipment  for  his 
farm.  He  used  the  rest  of  the  loan  to  buy 
tools  for  a  farm  equipment  repair  shop  he 
opened  and  that  Is  now  making  money. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  Fate  Lucas,  a  para- 
plegic, applied  for  a  small  business  loan.  He 
got  $8,000  and  used  It  to  expand  his  "notions" 
sales  from  $5-a-day  gross  Into  a  $100-a-day 
operation  housed  In  a  comer  store. 

Project  Head  Start  Is  widely  considered  to 
be  the  most  spectacularly  successful  of  all 
the  antipoverty  programs. 

Its  basic  objective  at  the  beginning  was  to 
help  100.000  preschool  children  who  were 
culturally  deprived  by  conditions  In  the 
slums. 

But  the  goal  has  mushroomed,  along  with 
the  program.  Now  plans  are  to  enroll  1  mil- 
lion children  of  poverty  within  the  next  2 
years. 

The  largest  share  of  the  money  going  into 
the  antipoverty  programs  is  going  into  what 
are  called  community  action  programs  de- 
veloped on  the  local  level. 

Nellie  Carol,  33,  a  mother  of  six,  gets  fam- 
ily planning  coimseling  in  Corpus  Chrlsti, 
Tex. 

Carl  Schurzle,  who  has  been  \inemployed 
for  9  months,  is  studying  woodworking  In  a 
Job  placement  program  In  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Campbell  Jones.  42.  Is  taking  a  nighttime 
remedial  reading  course  In  Baltimore. 

In  Appalachia,  the  battle  to  solve  prob- 
lems of  poverty  aren't  part  of  the  formal 
antipoverty  program — they're  part  of  the  Ap- 
palachia program,  with  its  own  special  fi- 
nancing. 

There  the  basic  problem  Is  to  create  Jobs — 
and  the  hope  Is  that  opening  up  the  region 
with  new  roads  will  bring  in  new  industries 
that  will  create  new  Jobs. 

In  all.  $840  million  has  been  provided  to 
build  1.000  miles  of  local  access  roads  and 
2.350  miles  of  what  are  called  development 
roads. 

But  the  program  also  Includes  plans  for 
better  health  facilities,  help  to  farmers  and 
new  fish  and  wildlife  projects. 

Beyond  problems  of  Jobs  and  income  are 
problems  common  to  all,  rich  or  poor — the 
quality  of  the  water  and  the  air.  the  beauty 
of  the  countryside. 

Thus  far  the  Great  Society  programs  in 
these  areas  have  represented  beginnings 
rather   than  major  breakthroughs. 

You  may  expect  to  have  cleaner  water  In 
lakes  and  rivers  under  Interstate  control,  as 
a  result  of  a  pollution  control  bill. 

Provisions  have  been  made  to  establish 
Federal  standards  of  cleanliness  and  stronger 
enforcement  procedures. 

But  no  one  believes  that  this  year's  legis- 
lation is  enough  to  solve  the  Nation's  water 
pollution  problems. 


In  air  pollution,  new  regulations  require 
new  autoe  to  be  equipped  with  mechanisms 
to  limit  the  amount  of  pollutants  permissi- 
ble.   Used  cars  are  not  affected. 

In  the  years  to  come,  as  more  and  more 
new  cars  come  onto  the  highways,  air  should 
be  cleaner — at  least  for  a  few  years. 

But  by  1986  the  number  of  new  cars  is 
expected  to  bring  the  country  back  to  the 
point  In  air  pollution  from  autos  where  It 
Is  now. 

[Prom   the   Chicago   Daily   News,    Sept.    29, 

1965] 

And  Who  Will  Carry  the  Financial  Burden 

(By  James  McCartney) 

Washington. — Who  pays  for  the  Great  So- 
ciety? 

How  is  it  that  the  Government  can  con- 
ceive and  execute  a  program  estimated  to  cost 
between  $10  and  $15  billion  a  year — and  not 
hike  taxes? 

Let  there  be  no  question  about  It.  You 
are  paying  for  the  Great  Society,  or  will  pay 
for  it — as  taxpayers  pay  for  all  government. 

But  top  Johnson  administration  econo- 
mists explain  that  you're  not  paying  for  it 
in  quite  the  same  way  as  you  may  have 
paid  for  Government  spending  programs  in 
the  past. 

In  a  sense,  according  to  Gardner  Ackley, 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  you're  paying  for  the  Great 
Society  program  in  tax  cuts  that  you're 
not  getting. 

Ackley  explains  it,  In  laymen's  terms,  in 
this  way : 

President  Johnson  has  been  able  to  present 
his  Great  Society  program — and  a  program 
to  finance  it — largely  because  the  economy 
has  been  in  a  state  of  vigorous  expansion. 

"If  we  didn't  have  a  vigorously  expanding 
economy."  he  says,  "we  would  find  it  difficult 
to  do  all  the  things  we  are  doing. 

"It  Is  the  expansion  that  has  made  it 
possible  to  think  of  these  things." 

In  general  terms.  Ackley  says,  the  Na- 
tion's total  economic  output — its  gross  na- 
tional product — now  seems  to  be  grovuring, 
roughly,  at  a  rate  of  $30  to  $40  billion  a  year. 

"In  a  sense,"  says  Ackley,  "we're  taking  a 
quarter  of  that  growth  and  putting  It  Into 
the  Great  Society  program." 

If  it  wasn't  put  into  this  program  it  would 
obviously  be  available  for  other  things,  he 
says. 

"In  the  absence  of  the  program,  you  could 
conceivably  have  a  tax  cut  for  the  same 
amount." 

The  goose  that  Is  laying  the  golden  egg, 
however,  In  the  eyes  of  Ackley  and  other  ad- 
ministration economists,  is  unquestionably 
the  growing  economy. 

While  not  pretending  to  understand  all 
of  the  factors  that  have  gone  into  making 
It  so  vigorous,  administration  economists 
clearly  feel  that  what  they  call  "progressive 
economic"  policies  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
years  have  been  a  key.  They  cite  income 
and  excise  tax  cuts  as  examples. 

In  essence,  they  believe  that  "progressive" 
thinking  in  economics,  common  in  academic 
circles  for  many  years,  has  finally  found  its 
way  into  Government  and  is  influencing  Gov- 
ernment policy. 

It  is  sometimes  called  the  "new  econom- 
ics." 

'"The  new  economics  of  fiscal  policy."  Ack- 
ley has  said,  "Insists  that  the  great  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  effect  total 
demand  can  and  should  be  consciously  used. 

"It  should  be  used  deliberately  to  keep  the 
gross  national  product  growing  steadily,  at 
a  level  close  to  our  full  potential  output, 
rather  than  used  randomly  and  hence  often 
In  a  destabilizing  way." 

Ackley  believes  it  is  possible,  for  the  Na- 
tion to  continue  to  have  substantial  In- 
creases In  the  budget — Eind  to  enjoy  tax 
cuts — at  least  up  until  1970. 
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[Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  News, 
Sept.  29,  19651 
The  Great  Society.  From  Cradle  to  Grave — 
Saga  or  "Federal  Man"  and  His  LiFETDdE 
U.S.  Benefits 

( By  Charles  Nlcodemus) 
Washington. — Ever  wonder  Just  how  much 
Uncle  Sam  could  help  you  out  In  life  if  you 
both  really  tried? 

Here's  one  answer  In  the  Actional  blrth-to- 
death  saga  of  a  gent  we'll  call  Simon  Poor. 
He  is  what  we  might  label  a  Federal  man. 
He  gets  U.S.  aid  whenever  he  can. 

Prom  his  cradle  to  the  tomb,  he's  entwined 
with  his  National  Government. 

That  broadening  Federal  role  in  oxa  lives 
was  accelerated  significantly  this  year  by  the 
89th  Congress  and  its  spate  of  Great  Society 
legislation. 

Federal  man  not  only  can  get  such  things 
as  counseling  on  subjects  from  business  to 
brides,  aid  for  his  children's  education,  or 
help  with  his  water's  chlorination.  He  can 
also  be  housed  and  dehoused;  Insured  and 
Inured;  medicated,  censvis-rated,  smoke- 
abated  and  Integrated. 

We  start  at  city  general  hospital.  Simon's 
mother  to  be  has  Just  entered  the  hospital 
largely  built  with  Hill-Burton  Federal  grants. 
That  nurse  pushing  her  wheelchair  toward 
the  maternity  ward  was  trained  under  a  fed- 
erally supported  program. 

The  doctor  who  thwacks  Simon's  backside 
at  birth  has  federally  financed  degrees. 

Simon's  mother,  a  charity  patient,  had 
used  the  hospital's  federally  financed  mater- 
nal and  child  welfare  clinic  since  the  third 
month  of  pregnancy.  She'll  be  back  there  for 
postnatal  care,  too. 

From  the  moment  her  baby  breathes  his 
first,  medical  research  financed  In  bulk  by 
Uncle  Sam,  starts  fighting  to  keep  him  alive. 
That  vital  PKU  test,   for   Instance,   given 
shortly  after  birth,   discloses   that  chemical 
Imbalances  In  the  baby's  system  might  ren- 
der him  retarded.    Federal  research  perfected 
the  test — and  the  diet  that  can  now  correct 
the  deficiency. 
So  starts  Simon's  life. 
Simon's  father  dies  In  an  industrial  acci- 
dent a  short  time  later,  and  social  security, 
aid    to    the    dependent    children,    and    food 
stamp  programs  support  the  family. 

The  next  year,  the  wrecker's  swinging  ball 
razes  Simon's  tenement,  as  urban  renewal 
"bites  into  his  slum. 

Pocketing  a  Federal  relocation  payment, 
Simon  and  mother  move  to  an  FHA-flnanced 
project  In  the  new  rent-subsidy  program. 

For  a  third  birthday  present,  Simon's 
mother  tells  him  about  the  Federal  anti- 
poverty  program. 

Soon.  Simon  Is  parked  at  a  community  ac- 
tion program  day-care  center  in  a  federally 
financed  neighborhood  health  and  recreation 
center  while  his  mother  soaks  up : 

Home  management  counseling,  on  how  to 
cook  better  food  for  Simon,  and  keep  herself 
and  her  house  presentable. 

Training  for  a  Job  as  a  practical  nurse, 
through  an  antipoverty  work  experience 
prot^ram. 

Uncle  Sam's  present  on  Simon's  fourth 
birthday  is  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  educa- 
tional benefits  that  Simon  may  savor  for 
some  20  years. 

As  a  starter,  he  Is  brought  up  to  the  level 
of  his  more  privileged  peers  in  the  anti- 
poverty  campaign's  Project  Head  Start. 

Then  there  are  preschool  medical  and 
dental  checkups  at  that  neighborhood  center. 
His  cavities  are  filled,  his  lisp  corrected  and 
he  gets  new  shoes  for  the  walk  to  school. 

When  he  trots  into  kindergarten  the  fol- 
lowing year,  it's  Ln  a  new  school  wing  built 


with  federally  Impacted  aid  funds.    And  from 
there  on,  the  benefits  fly: 

There's    teaching    help    from    the    Teacher 

Corps, 
School  lunch  programs,  milk  and  more: 
Movies,  maps  an4/globes  galore. 
Library  books  as  ne'er  before; 
Counselors,  psychiatrists, 
Nurses  and  podiatrists. 
Remedial  reading,  guidance  tests. 
To  see  what  course  of  study's  best; 
Research  work  and  language  lab. 
Picking  up  the  growing  tab : 
The  newest  Federal  school  aid  bill, 
One  billion-two,  put  in  the  till. 

After  8  more  years  in  elementary  school. 
It  becomes  obvious  to  Simon  that  somebody 
up  there  likes  him — "up  there"  being  In 
Washington,  D.C. 

He  finds  high  school  more  of  the  same, 
with  vocational  training;  counseling  to  back 
his  win  to  stick  in  school;  science  equipment 
and  mental  health  screening. 

As  always,  there  is  an  antipoverty  pro- 
gram to  help  out:  a  part-time  Job  with  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  sprucing  up 
local  parks. 

Come  graduation,  Simon  hops  one  rung 
up  the  antipoverty  ladder:  He  enlists  for  a 
2-year  stint  at  a  Job  Corps  camp  where  he 
learns  to  handle  heavy  construction  eqvUp- 
ment. 

That  takes  him  to  age  20,  when  Uncle 
Sam — for  a  change — says:  "Ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you  but  what  you 
can  do  for  yoxir  country."  At  this  point  he 
is  drafted. 

In  2  years,  Simon  Poor  emerges  with  cor- 
poral's stripes  and  another  lien  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury :  veterans'  benefits. 

Thanks  to  some  Army  extension  courses, 
Simon  thinks  he  Is  now  ready  to  tackle  col- 
lege. 

A  federally  aided  commimity  college  gets 
him  the  first  year.  Then  he  enrolls  at  State 
U,  where  he  finds  a  student  union,  dormi- 
tory, library,  observatory,  labs  and  class- 
rooms and  cafe,  all  financed  by  the  United 
States. 

As  for  tuition  and  expenses,  there  Is  help 
to  be  had  from  the  GI  bill;  low-Interest 
loans  under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  a  Federal  scholarship — which  he  can 
not  quite  swing — and  another  antipoverty 
program,  a  summer  job  under  college  work- 
study. 

But  he  becomes  a  college  dropout  and  a 
married  man. 

From  his  neighborhood  center,  he  then 
gets  counseling  on  courtship,  marriage,  and 
birth  control. 

The  latter,  however,  proves  deficient,  be- 
cause Simon  Is  soon  writing  for  that  ever- 
popular  Federal  pamphlet:  "Raising  Your 
Child." 

Lacking  a  job,  Simon  Poor  heads  for  the 
land  of  opportunity :  Appalachla.  He  figures 
any  place  Uncle  Sam  is  spending  91  billion 
extra  a  year  cannot  be  all  bad. 

There,  with  a  new  company  set  up  under 
the  Regional  Development  Act,  he  lands  a 
job  as  a  heavy  equipment  operator,  helping 
build  the  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  fed- 
erally aided  roads  mapped  out  in  the  Ap- 
palachla program. 

Before  too  long: 

His  local  bank  fails.  But  why  worry' 
There  is  Federal  deposit  insurance. 

His  union  president  runs  off  with  the  lo- 
cal's treasury — but  he  is  bonded  under  Fed- 
eral law. 

A  tornado  hits  his  rented  hoxise.  But  it  is 
fixed  up  fast  with  a  Federal  disaster  loan. 

Then,  trouble  hits. 

Simon's  bulldozer  runs  over  his  foot,  ne- 
cessitating amputation.  Good-by,  job.  But 
Simon's  still  cheery: 


After  all,  there's  always  workman's  com- 
pensation; unemployment  compensation; 
Federal  rehabilitation;  treatment  by  VA,  and 
help  from  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  which  Simon  uses  to  become 
an  electrician. 

Soon,  he's  working  as  a  civilian  electrician 
at  a  nearby  Army  base. 

He  buys  a  home  with  a  VA  loan,  and  gets 
another  from  FHA  to  expand  it 

The  home's  on  a  new  subdivision,  financed 
by  the  maximum  HHFA  $10  million  loan. 
And  it's  in  a  new  suburb  that  has  just  built 
a  sewer  and  water  system  with  a  community 
facilities  grant. 

This  idyll  is  interrupted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  who  orders  the  Army  base  closed. 
This  leaves  Simon  with  no  job,  no  mort- 
gage payments,  and  a  heart  attack.  At  this, 
his  wife  has  a  nervous  breakdown. 

But  all's  well. 

For  him,  there's  the  regional  center  on 
heart  disease,  cancer  and  stroke.  For  her, 
there's  the  community  mental  health  clinic. 

And  for  the  mortgages,  there's  a  1-year 
grace  period  If  you're  tossed  out  of  work  by 
a  base  shutdown. 

With  time  growing  short  now.  Simon 
presses  on  to  leave  no  Federal  benefit  un- 
sampled. 

He  retires  and  collects  social  security. 

He  vacations  in  national  parks;  breathes 
less  polluted  air;  swims  In  depoUuted  water; 
drives  in  cars  with  seat  belts  and  exhaust- 
fiune  suppressors  along  billboard-free  high- 
ways constructed  with  Federal  funds;  sees 
plays  and  paintings  sponsored  by  the  Fed- 
eral Arts  Commission. 

His  fatal  mistake  was  to  watch  night  TV 
Hoping  on  hope  that  the  old  FCC 
Had  finally  given  the  people  a  break. 
But  what  he  saw  was  more 
Than  weak  hearts  can  take. 

His  final  expenses  are  paid  by  the  VA,  hera 
mostly  by  medicare. 

Then  both  are  bxiried  in  Federal  land: 
Arlington  Cemetery,  near  at  hand 
To  Washington,  D.C,  their  capital  where 
There's  always  perpetual  care. 

[From   the    Chicago    Daily   News,   Sept.   30, 

1965] 
Has  Government  Gone  Too  Far,  Too  Fast?— 

What     Critics     Sat     About     the     Great 

Society 

(By  Charles  Nlcodemus  and  James 
McCartney) 

Washington. — Critics  of  President  John- 
son's Great  Society  say  it  is  costing  too 
much — and  isn't  worth  the  price. 

They  say  it  is  leading  the  country  on  the 
pathway  to  inflation — and  perhaps  to  ruin. 

They  say  it  is  concentrating  authority  in 
the  Federal  Government  and  destroying  local 
government  and  initiative. 

They  are  deeply  disturbed  by  potential 
problems  in  "maladministration"  of  the  vast 
program. 

But  they  are  even  more  disturbed  by  the 
eventual  cost — which  they  say  may  run 
many  billions  more  than  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration has  so  much  as  hinted. 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  criticisms  of 
the  vast  Great  Society  program  approved  by 
Congress  over  the  last  8'/2  months. 

If  there  Is  a  single  thread  to  the  worries 
of  most  critics.  It  is  that  the  Government 
has  gone  too  far — too  fast. 

This  fear  has  been  phrased  eloquently  by 
Senator  Minority  Leader  Everett  Dirksen, 
Republican,  of  Illinois,  who  said: 

"I  suppose  everybody  who  went  to  grade 
school  must  have  heard  the  stories  of 
Chicken  Little  and  about  the  sky  falling  In. 
That  is  what  bothers  me. 
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"We  have  been  racing  these  programs 
Uirough  the  Senate  and  through  Congress, 
and  the  question  is:  When  does  the  sky  fall 

m?" 

Former  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
considered  a  leading  Republican  presidential 
possibility  for  1968  by  the  pollsters,  has  said 
much  the  same  thing  in  a  different  way. 
Said   Nixon: 

"The  very  things  Johnson  Is  being  praised 
80  highly  for  now  are  going  to  become  his 
failures  in  time. 

"The  programs  he  is  pushing  hold  out  a  lot 
of  promises,  but  when  they  are  not  fulfllled — 
and  a  great  many  of  them  won't  be — the 
reaction  will  set  in." 

Nixon  predicted  flatly  that  President  John- 
son's domestic  program — the  Great  Society 
program — will  cost  him  the  election  in  1968. 

The  most  common  fear  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety program  expressed  In  Republican  litera- 
ture and  speeches  is  the  fear  of  inflation. 

"Inflation  has  begun  to  roll,"  said  the  for- 
mer GOP  national  chairman,  Senator  Thrxts- 
TON  B.  Morton,  of  Kentucky. 

"It  already  Is  seen  in  rising  living  costs 
which  shrink  wages  and  pensions.  Retired 
persons  dependent  upon  their  social  security 
benefits  have  seen  the  recent  Increases  in 
their  pensions  wiped  out  before  the  bill 
granting  them  was  signed. 

"Tax  cuts  designed  to  help  the  mlddle-to- 
lower  Income  brackets  have  been  swallowed 
and  bigger  tax  burdens  are  on  the  way." 

In  speech  after  speech  other  Republican 
orators  are  sounding  the  same  theme.  The 
Republican  National  Committee  has  put  out 
a  brochure  entitled  "Those  Startling  Food 
Prices." 

It  contains  a  chart  that  lists  the  cost  of 
frying  chickens  as  having  risen  56  percent 
in  the  last  year;  porterhouse  steaks,  56.8  per- 
cent; bacon,  114  percent;  chuck  roast,  73 
percent;  pork  chop,  62  j>ercent,  and  round 
steak,  70  percent. 

"The  sad  truth  is  that  those  who  suffer 
most  from  inflation  are  people  in  the  low- 
income  brackets,"  the  brochure  says. 

"Ironically,  at  the  very  time  the  Johnson 
administration  Is  pursuing  its  much-adver- 
tised war  on  poverty,  it  also  is  generating  in- 
flation pressures  which — In  the  long  run — 
may  take  far  more  from  the  poor  man  than 
they  will  ever  receive." 

Senator  Jack  Miller,  Republican,  of  Iowa, 
cited  figures  recently  in  an  attempt  to  show 
that  many  pyensloners  have  less  buying  jKJwer 
now  than  they  had  In  1958  and  1954 — in 
spite  of  the  Great  Society's  7  percent  in- 
crease In  social  security  benefits. 

He  said  a  person  who  has  paid  into  the 
social  security  fund  since  1940  on  an  annual 
salary  base  of  $3,000  has  $9.90  less  purchas- 
ing power  with  the  Increased  benefits  than 
would  have  been  provided  by  the  lower  pen- 
sions of  1954. 

The  loss  in  purchasing  power  compared 
with  1958,  he  said,  is  $9.19. 

Republicans  are  particularly  incensed  at 
the  cost  of  the  Great  Society  program — 
which  they  say  the  administration  has  never 
publicly  acknowledged. 

A  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  statistician 
has  computed  that  the  first  year  cost  of  25 
items  in  the  Great  Society  program  will  be 
$13.5  billion. 

The  price  will  continue  to  go  up  year  by 
year,  however,  the  statistician  says,  and  the 
cumulative  price  in  the  next  several  years — 
as  best  it  can  be  computed — will  be  about 
$75  biUion. 

One  problem  the  statisticians  have  Is  that 
no  one  Is  quite  sure  what  bills  should  be  in- 
cluded in  computing  the  cost  of  the  Great 
Society. 

Senate  Republicans  have  Included  50  Items 
In  computations  they  have  made  and  re- 
ported that  the  cost  of  the  program  in  the 
hext  several  years  will  be  $112  billion. 


"Federal  spending  has  been  rising  at  an 
unprecedented  rate,"  says  Senator  Milton  R. 
Young,  Republican,  of  North  Dakota.  "This 
increased  spending  includes  funds  for  a 
broad  range  of  Great  Society  programs,  many 
of  which  are  going  to  Increase  In  cost  year 
by  year. 

"The  end  result  of  this  fiscal  policy  must 
be  of  deep  concern  to  everyone.  If  expendi- 
tures continue  to  soar,  we  can  expect  only 
one  of  two  results  in  the  futvu-e — the  res- 
toration of  any  old  taxes  and  perhaps  even 
some  new  ones,  or  a  badly  unbalanced  budg- 
et with  inevitable  runaway  Inflation." 

Another  Issue  that  concerns  many  critics — 
even  one  leading  liberal  Democrat — is  the 
way  the  Johnson  administration  has  pushed 
the  program  through  Congress. 

The  liberal  Democrat  Is  Representative 
EnrrH  Green  of  Oregon,  who  said  after  pas- 
sage of  the  administration's  education  bill: 

"Today  It  seems  to  me  we  have  In  the  House 
a  determined  effort  to  silence  those  who  are 
in  disagreement." 

Representative  Charles  Goodell,  Repub- 
lican, of  New  York,  said  the  education  bill 
should  be  renamed  as  "the  Railroad  Act  of 
1965" — because  it  was  railroaded  through  the 
House. 

He  said  that  of  29  Republican  amendments 
to  the  bill  only  4  were  debated — for  5 
minutes  each — and  14  were  given  no  debate. 

"No  opportunity  was  given  to  explain 
them,"  GooDELL  said. 

Republicans  say  many  of  their  efforts  to 
change  Great  Society  proposals  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  have  aimed  essentially 
at  preventing  fvuther  centralization  of  power 
in  Waslilngton. 

They  lost  almost  every  time — including  a 
campaign  to  permit  Governors  to  veto  poverty 
projects  in  their  States.  They  also  lost  on 
drives  to  permit  States,  rather  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  set  standards  for  water 
pollution  and  billboards. 

One  of  the  phenomena  of  the  last  8^^ 
months  has  been  the  absence  of  deep-search- 
ing criticism  that  such  a  program  probably 
should  have   in  a  democratic  society. 

No  leading  Republic  personality  has  taken 
it  upon  himself  to  give  a  single  speech  in 
which  he  has  analyzed  the  Great  Society 
program  as  a  whole. 

Major  party  flgures,  like  former  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Nixon,  1964  presid- 
ential aspirant  Barry  Goldwater,  Gov.  George 
Romney  of  Michigan,  and  Gov.  William 
Scranton  of  Pennsylvania,  have  refrained 
from  attempts  to  take  on  this  Job. 

Some  of  them  have  had  a  disparaging  com- 
ment or  two  about  the  Great  Society,  but 
none  has  sought  to  make  a  detailed  criticism. 

The  Republican  National  Committee  has 
also  shied  away  from  this  Job,  as  have  the 
new  GOP  leaders  in  the  House — and  the  old 
Republican  leaders   in  the  Senate. 

One  of  the  results  has  often  been  a  free 
ride — essentially — for  much  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety program.  Often  largely  unknown  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  have  had  to  carry  the 
ball  for  the  opp>ositlon  in  the  Hoxise  and  Sen- 
ate. 

They  have  attacked  specific  programs — 
while  refraining  from  an  overall  attack  on 
the  Great  Society  concept  in  all  its  sweeping 
scope. 

Thus,  some  of  the  attacks  on  specific  pro- 
grams have  been  more  biting  and  detailed 
than  attacks  on  the  Great  Society  program 
as  a  whole.  No  better  example  can  be  fur- 
nished than  the  attacks  on  the  antipoverty 
program. 

This  program  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  targets  of  all  for  Republican 
orators  and  critics. 

A  House  GOP  leader,  Representative  Al- 
bert QxTtE  of  Minnesota,  has  called  the  antl- 
pHjverty  program  an  "administrative  mess" 
and  said:  "They  are  not  helping  the  poor." 


Representative  Peter  Prelinohutsen  Jr.  of 
New  Jersey,  the  head  of  a  GOP  study  task 
force,  says  it  has  been  "an  administrative 
shambles  •  •  •  a  war  without  strategy,  waged 
mostly  by  generals." 

Senator  Dirksen,  fsmied  as  an  orator,  re- 
served for  the  antipoverty  bill  one  of  his 
classic  performances.  He  gave  a  little  dance 
on  the  Senate  floor  to  rldicvile  a  program 
teaching  choreography. 

In  his  impassioned  closing  remarks  he  said 
the  program  was  "the  very  acme  of  waste 
and  extravagance,  and  unorganization  and 
disorganization  •  •  •  colossal  disgrace,  and 
In  some  cases,  an  absolute  fraud  upon  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country." 

AND  OTHER    COMMENTS 

Washington. — Here  is  what  some  of  the 
major  critics  of  President  Johnson's  Great 
Society  have  said: 

Barry  Goldwater,  1964  Republican  presi- 
dential candidate:  "There  are  two  distin- 
guishing marks  of  the  so-called  Great  Society. 
First,  It  preaches  a  free-ticket  philosophy  In 
which  recipients  of  Federal  handouts  are 
urged  to  believe  that  they  are  getting  some- 
thing for  nothing.  Second,  its  high-sound- 
ing programs  are  not  so  much  designed  to 
accomplish  results  as  they  are  designed  to 
capture  results  at  the  polls." 

William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.,  conservative  editor 
of  National  Review:  "The  quality  of  life  has 
heretofore  depended  on  the  quality  of  the 
hiiman  beings  who  gave  tone  to  that  life,  and 
they  were  its  priests  and  poets,  not  Its  bu- 
reaucrats." 

Gov.  George  Romney,  of  Michigan:  "The 
collection  of  programs  which  are  called  the 
Great  Society,  by  themselves,  can  never  reach 
their  lofty  goals.  They  are  based  on  a  ptir- 
tial  and  inadequate  conception  of  the  society 
they  seek  to  build,  and  of  the  forces  that 
must  do  the  building." 

Gov.  William  W.  Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania: 
"The  Democratic  Party  has  not  moved  on 
from  the  sterile  approaches  which  for  30 
years  have  failed  to  solve  our  pressing  na- 
tional problems." 

Representative  Gerald  Ford,  House  Repub- 
lican leader  from  Michigan:  "There  appears 
to  be  no  certainy  In  the  Great  Society  ex- 
cept debt  and  taxes." 

[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Oct.  1,  1965] 

Johnson's  Great  Society  Trying  To 
Merit   the   Name 

(By  Peter  Llsagor) 

Washington. — The  Great  Society  can  be 
praised  or  deprecated  with  almost  equal  fa- 
cility because  its  legislative  mandate  em- 
braces, in  a  sense,  history  that  hasn't  hap- 
pened yet. 

It  Is  so  tentative  and  vaguely  defined  In 
practical  terms  that  It  manages  in  one  swoop 
to  magnify  the  fears  of  its  critics  and  the 
hopes  of  its  supporters. 

None  can  vouchsafe  at  this  stage  whether 
it  is  welfarism  rampant  or  a  progressive  ap- 
proach to  preserve  the  dignity  and  indi- 
viduality of  the  American  people  in  a  society 
transformed  by  p>opulatlon  growth,  tech- 
nology and  changing  attitudes. 

Any  generality  about  it  seems  equally 
assailable. 

Not  even  its  progenitors  inside  the  ad- 
ministration have  a  clear  view  of  how  a  great 
deal  of  the  legislation  passed  by  the  89th 
Congress  will  translate  Into  working  pro- 
grams. 

Chicago  Daily  News  Reporters  James  Mc- 
Cartney and  Charles  Nlcodemus  talked  with 
scores  of  key  Government  officials  in  a  pains- 
taking effort  to  sort  out  the  specifics  con- 
tained in  the  mass  of  new  measures  that 
poured  from  this  Congress. 

They  found  no  central  sources  to  help 
them  and  were  compelled  to  piece  together  a 
meaningful  mosaic  out  of  scrambled  bits  of 
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leglalatlon.  They  were  thus  not  surprised 
when  they  were  told  by  many  of  those  they 
interviewed,  "We'll  be  Interested  to  see  how 
you  come  out." 

One  of  the  chief  theoreticians  of  the  Great 
Society.  Richard  N.  Goodwin,  a  former  Presi- 
dential speechwrlter  now  enjoying  the  con- 
templative life  at  Wesleyan  College  In  Mld- 
dletown.  Conn.,  has  said  that  It  Is  not  "a 
grand  scheme  or  master  plan."  That,  In  fact, 
may  be  Its  main  defect. 

Planning  may  have  been  a  sinful  concept 
In  New  Deal  days.  But  today  even  big  busi- 
ness has  accepted  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
the  slides,  turns,  and  pitfalls  of  unplanned 
economic  activity.  So  Goodwin  may  have 
exposed  a  flaw  In  the  administration  pro- 
gram that  win  make  It  vulnerable  to  a  well- 
executed,  and  planned.  Republican  siege. 

Thus  far.  the  Republicans  have  failed  to 
mount  an  effective  opposition  to  either  the 
theory  or  the  design  of  the  Great  Society. 
They  have  been  unable  to  articulate  a  per- 
suasive case  against  Its  objectives. 

They  have  chosen  to  fight  it  piecemeal, 
and  the  lines  on  which  they  have  stood  often 
have  followed  the  old  demarcation  of  wel- 
farism versus  individualism,  big  central  gov- 
ernment versus  local  control. 

If  the  public  opinion  polls  mean  anything, 
the  people  seem  unimpressed  by  argxmients 
that  had  emotional  Impact  before  the  society 
acquired  such  a  high  degree  of  affluence. 

Some  critics  of  the  program  confidently 
believe  the  case  against  It  will  make  Itself, 
so  to  speak,  that  Its  greatest  barrier  may  be 
the  bureaucracy  It  promotes.  It  can.  in  this 
Judgment,  only  strangle  in  the  red  tape  It 
will  generate. 

It  Is  true  that  many  of  Its  featvires  require 
new  Federal-State  and  Federal-city  relation- 
ships, on  which  the  bvireaucracy  feeds.  But 
President  Johnson,  whose  memory  of  the 
makeshift  agencies  of  the  depression  years 
remains  vivid,  has  already  begun  to  warn 
his  lieutenants  against  this  kind  of  Federal 
undergrowth. 

Despite  Its  propaganda  output,  the  glow- 
ing rhetoric  that  accompanies  and  distends 
each  measure  as  the  President  lays  his  signa- 
ture to  It.  there  Is  little  new  In  the  entire 
package.  It  swept  the  shelves  clean  of  rem- 
nants from  the  New  Deal  and  a  few  fresh 
articles  from  the  New  Frontier. 

Its  Innovations  are  scarce — rent  subsidies 
for  low-Income  families,  educational  clinics 
to  modernize  currlculums  and  stimulate  new 
teaching  techniques,  health  research. 

The  contention  that  It  Is  a  campaign  to 
Improve  "the  quality  of  our  lives"  Is  unsub- 
stantiated. The  arts  and  humanities  have 
been  boosted.  It  Is  true,  and  the  countryside 
may  be  somewhat  beautified  In  the  war  on 
lltterbugs. 

But  the  big  nonmllltary  money  will  con- 
tinue to  be  spent  on  familiar  programs — 
space,  social  security,  housing.  Federal  pay 
raises,  vocational  rehabilitation.  The  aid- 
to-educatlon  outlays  will  be  vastly  greater, 
as  will  spending  for  medicare,  two  programs 
that  went  on  the  books  for  the  first  time  In 
a  major  way  but  cut  no  new  furrows. 

Whatever  else  the  Great  Society  might  do 
to  rectify  what  Goodwin  calls  "the  social 
failures,"  It  has  yet  to  excite  or  capture  the 
fancy  and  enthusiasm  of  many  Americans, 
particularly  the  students  and  Intellectuals. 
This  absence  of  esprit  troubles  adminis- 
tration officials. 

They  realize  students  seem  to  prefer  dis- 
sent to  consent  and  tend  to  equate  the  Presi- 
dent's cherished  concentration  with  con- 
formity and  conventionalism. 

Improvement  In  housing  conditions  and 
educational  facilities,  health,  and  hospital 
assistance  to  the  elderly,  antlpoverty  meas- 
ures, and  all  the  other  laws  appear  to  these 
affluent  and  Jaded  citizens  as  the  necessary 
works  perhaps  of  an  ordinary  society,  but  not 
a  great  one. 


As  the  Great  Society  unfolds.  It  conceiv- 
ably may  offer  everything  but  Inspiration 
and  challenge.  It  Is  not  Improbable  these 
will  be  the  next  goals  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration if  current  programs  work  out 
satisfactorily. 


DEMONSTRATION  PROTESTS 
AGAINST  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  demonstrations  protesting 
U.S.  participation  in  the  war  In  Vietnam 
have  today  been  launched  in  various 
areas  throughout  the  country  for  con- 
tinuance in  a  planned  pattern  through- 
out the  weekend. 

In  Oakland,  Calif.,  the  members  of  the 
Vietnam  Day  Committee — the  organiza- 
tion spawned,  in  part,  by  the  radical 
student  element  at  the  University  of 
California,  at  Berkeley,  have  announced 
their  intentions  of  undertaking  general 
operations  to  halt  troop  movements  at 
the  U.S.  Army  Terminal  at  Oakland, 
possibly  invading  the  docks  in  massive 
numbers,  using  small  boats  for  encircle- 
ment, blocking  the  railway  tracks,  and 
dropping  leaflets  by  air.  A  sleep-in  has 
been  threatened,  and  a  T'/a-mile  torch- 
light parade  has  been  scheduled  for 
Saturday  evening — despite  refusal  of  a 
police  permit  for  such  activity — as  re- 
ported by  the  press. 

Hearing  of  these  well-organized, 
highly  publicized  plans  will  remind 
American  citizens  of  past  events  at  the 
Oakland  Army  terminal  when  demon- 
strators attempted  to  actually  physically 
haul  troops  away  from  military  trans- 
ports departing  for  Asia,  and  when 
demonstrators  stood  on  railway  tracks  in 
the  area  to  prevent  train  movements. 

Affiliated  with  this  radical  group — the 
Vietnam  Day  Committee — in  "invasion" 
plans  on  the  Oakland  Terminal,  again 
according  to  reliable  press  reports,  are 
elements  of  the  Ehibois  Clubs — named 
for  the  former  Negro  educator  turned 
Communist  who  later  died  in  Ghana 
after  reportedly  renouncing  commu- 
nism— members  of  the  Harry  Bridges' 
Longshoremen  Union,  and  neighborhood 
civil  rights  groups,  possibly  totaling  5,000 
in  all. 

Another  demonstration  is  planned  for 
New  York  City  on  Saturday.  October  16. 
by  an  ad  hoc  committee,  and  it  is  stated 
that  this  demonstration  will  include 
15,000  marchers  down  Fifth  Avenue  with 
a  rally  to  follow  in  Central  Park. 

In  Baltimore.  Md..  also  on  Saturday, 
200  students  and  faculty  members  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Morgan  State 
College,  and  Goucher  College  will  picket 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  when  he 
speaks  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Additionally,  if  plans  materialize  as  have 
been  announced,  here  in  Washington, 
D.C..  an  organization  headed  by  the  so- 
called  Washington  Area  Committee  to 
End  War  in  Vietnam  will  picket  the 
Army  Recriiiting  Station  at  Seventh  and 
E  Streets  NW..  in  the  afternoon  of 
October  16. 

These  are  but  some  of  100  American 
cities  and  college  campuses  which  may 
expect  to  witness  demonstrations  this 
weekend,  these  masterminders  confi- 
dently state. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  appalled  at  the 
manner  in  which  students  and  citizens  of 
the  United  States  are  apparently  being 
led  or  duped  by  persons  whose  plans  and 
actions  are  not  only  hostile  to  the  better 
interests  of  our  Nation  but  are  also  de- 
liberately aimed  toward  a  goal  that 
smacks  of  anarchy.  Extremists  and  agi- 
tators are  combining  in  areas  through- 
out the  country  to  discredit  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  Nation  and  to  mock  the 
efforts  of  those  worthy  American  citi- 
zens serving  under  enemy  fire  in  support 
of  our  Nation's  security. 

The  study  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  In- 
temal    Security    Subcommittee,    issued 
just  this  week,  makes  plain  the  fact  that 
control  of  the  anti-Vietnam  agitations, 
teach-in  movements,  and  varied  demon- 
strations so  allied,  has  clearly  passed 
from  the  hands  of  the  moderate  elements 
who  may  have  controlled  these  at  one 
time,  into  the  hands  of  Communists  and 
extremist  elements  who  are  openly  sym- 
pathetic to  the  Vietcong  and  openly  hos- 
tile to  the  United  States.    The  firm  con- 
clusion drawn  by  this  Senate  commit- 
tee from  the  evidence  secured  is  that 
this  is  particularly  true  of  the  national 
Vietnam    protest    movement    scheduled 
for  today  and  tomorrow,  October  15-16. 
Those    persons — students,    marchers, 
pickets — who  participate  in  the  demon- 
strations this  weekend  should  make  no 
mistake    about    what    they    are    doing. 
They  are  being  used  by  their  country's 
enemies  to  damage  this  Nation  which 
nurtured  them,  and  the  watching  Amer- 
ican public  will  make  its  judgment  be- 
tween the  merits  of  their  actions  and 
those  of  our  American  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam  whose  efforts  they  are  dishon- 
oring and  endangering. 

In  my  humble  judgment,  the  actions 
announced  for  this  weekend  fall  little 
short  of  being  treasonous  and  will  give 
succor,  comfort,  and  encouragement  to 
the  Vietcong  guerrillas  with  whom 
American  fighting  men  are  locked  in 
mortal  combat  in  the  jungles,  swamps, 
and  rice  paddies  of  Vietnam. 

From  the  beginning,  I  have  looked 
with  disapproval  upon  those  demonstra- 
tions in  which  the  laws  of  States  and 
communities  were  violated.  I  foresaw 
the  time  when  every  disgruntled  group 
would  take  Its  problems  Into  the  streets. 
I  feel  that  the  cup  "now  runneth  over," 
and  the  wind  which  was  sown  is  now 
becoming  the  whirlwind.  Conamunist 
elements  which  apparently  have  had  a 
part,  to  a  degree,  in  the  demonstrations 
that  have  increasingly  occurred  in  all 
areas  of  this  coimtry  during  the  past  2 
years,  are  now  obviously  becoming  more 
bold;  and  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
when  action  must  be  taken  to  meet  this 
threat  to  our  Republic,  to  our  people,  and 
to  our  way  of  life. 

I  daresay  that  if  the  American  marine, 
begrimed  and  weary  from  hacking  his 
way  through  the  jungles  of  Vietnam  In 
seeking  out  guerrilla  strongholds,  had  an 
opportunity  to  address  a  group  of  the 
demonstrators  on  Saturday,  he  oould 
make  explicit  his  revulsion  of  those  who. 
imder  the  guise  of  using  the  due  processes 
of  free  speech,  attempt  to  limit  the  sup- 
port which  he  is  due  from  those  whose 
security  he  is  risking  his  life  to  protect. 
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I  ask,  "In  what  manner  is  any  person 
being  helpful  to  an  American  soldier  In 
combat  in  Vietnam  when  he,  or  she,  at- 
tempts to  interfere  with  the  shipment  of 
supplies  and  reinforcements  which  at 
any  time  may  make  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death  for  him,  and  which 
are  essential  to  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  his  military  tasks?" 

Such  actions  are  alien  to  our  Americsm 
traditions — yet  an  announcement  dis- 
tributed by  the  Vietnam  Day  Committee 
openly  called  for  supporters  to  "stop  the 
troop  train."  Organizations  such  as  that 
are  a  threat  to  the  structure  of  our 
American  society,  and  they  should  be 
fully  exposed  for  what  they  really  are, 
so  that  the  American  public  may  clearly 
imderstand  that  these  protest  move- 
ments, and  these  advocates  of  civil  dis- 
obedience, have  deeper  purposes  than 
those  which  they  profess  in  cloaking 
their  activities. 


CIVIL  WAR  SIDELIGHT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  Civil  War  "buffs"  will  doubt- 
lessly find  the  October  12.  Beckley, 
W.  Va.,  Post-Herald,  column  by  the 
Reverend  Shirley  Donnelly  of  much 
merit,  in  view  of  the  light  which  It  casts 
on  the  emotional  climate  of  the  war-torn 
years  of  the  War  Between  the  States. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Donnelly  Is  a  man 
of  wide  and  versatile  interests,  and  I 
have  always  felt  fortunate  to  have  his 
friendship,  having  once  taught  a  Sunday 
morning  Bible  class  at  the  Crab  Orchard 
Baptist  Church,  in  Crab  Orchard,  W.  Va., 
with  the  encouragement  which  he,  as 
pastor  of  that  church,  gave  to  me  as  a 
member  of  his  congregation  undertaking 
for  the  first  time  serious  responsibility 
as  a  layman  of  the  church. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article,  "David  S.  Crelgh  Was  Greenbrier 
Martyr,"  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DAvm   S.    Creigb   Was   Greenbrier   Marttr 
(By  Shirley  Donnelly) 

Mrs.  Merrltt  Lowry.  John  Merritt  Waddell. 
and  Miss  Trove  Klttlnger — three  of  the 
grandchildren  of  the  late  O.  W.  Klttlnger  and 
Rachel   Wright  Klttlnger — live  at  Alderson. 

O.  W.  Klttlnger  was  the  last  survivor  of 
those  who  attended  the  military  commission 
trial  of  David  S.  Crelgh  (May  1.  1809,  to  June 
11.  1864),  "the  Greenbrier  martyr."  The 
father  of  O.  W.  Klttlnger  was  George  W. 
Klttlnger.  The  two  men.  along  with  George 
L.  Knapp  and  S.  S.  Hern,  were  permitted  to 
attend  the  Crelgh  trial. 

After  Crelgh  was  condemned  to  be  hanged 
and  turned  over  to  20  Yankee  cavalrymen 
to  march  him  away  on  foot  to  await  his 
execution,  Crelgh  told  all  those  present 
goodby.  The  last  one  the  55-year-old  con- 
demned man  spoke  to  on  that  occasion  was 
O.  W.  Klttlnger,  then  Just  a  small  boy. 

Evenu  which  led  to  the  trial  were  like 
this: 

Crelgh  and  his  family  were  living  in  the 
large  brick  mansion  a  couple  of  miles  from 
Lewlsburg  on  the  way  to  the  Davls-Stuart 
School.  It  Is  the  high,  white-columned 
house  now  owned  and  occupied  by  the 
Boones. 

At  that  time — the  fall  of  1863  when  the 
Lynchburg  campaign  was  about  to  be 
launched  by  the  Federal  armies — Gen.  George 


Crook,  who  was  in  command  of  the  2d 
Infantry  Division,  occupied  the  Lewlsburg 
area.  The  Federal  units  were  planning  to 
move  on  Lynchburg  from  the  West. 

On,  or  about.  November  8,  while  Crelgh 
was  away  from  his  home,  a  blue-uniformed 
man,  with  bridle  In  hand  and  drunk,  entered 
the  Crelgh  home.  He  began  to  pillage  the 
place  and  Insulted  Crelgh 's  daughter  who 
was  sick  In  bed  with  a  fever.  After  flaunt- 
ing some  of  the  girl's  clothing  in  the  faces  of 
the  girl  and  her  mother,  the  Yankee  started 
to  break  open  a  trunk  that  was  In  the  room. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  Crelgh  returned. 
The  Yankee  drew  his  pistol.  Mrs.  Crelgh 
grabbed  the  arm  of  the  drunken  soldier  and 
thus  prevented  her  husband's  being  kUled 
as  the  gun  discharged.  Crelgh  caught  the 
man  by  the  collar  and  threw  him  out  of  the 
room. 

In  the  upper  hall  they  scuffled  and  the 
Yankee  was  shot  and  killed.  It  was  charged 
that  Crelgh  killed  the  man  with  a  derringer 
pistol  which  he  had.  O.  W.  Klttlnger  always 
contended  that  the  Yankee  was  killed  as  he 
fired  his  own  service  gun.  Biillets  recovered 
much  later  from  the  body  were  those  of  the 
type  fired  In  a  derringer.  For  the  killing, 
Crelgh  was  tried  and  hanged. 

After  the  soldier  was  killed,  the  body  was 
covered  with  straw  and  dropped  Into  a  dry 
well  on  the  Crelgh  estate.  There  It  remained 
tmtll  the  drought  of  1936  when  It  was  ex- 
amined and  pictures  taken  of  the  things 
found  among  the  remains.  Julian  Cobb  of 
Ronceverte  took  the  pictures,  Including  the 
two  derringer  bullets  which  he  later  sent 
to  me. 

A  slave  divulged  the  news  of  the  slaying 
to  military  authorities  some  time  after  the 
trouble  occvu-red.  This  led  to  Crelgh 's  arrest. 
Shortly  before  Cyrus  Crelgh.  the  oldest  son 
of  David  Crelgh.  died,  he  gave  the  facts 
about  the  case  to  O.  W.  Klttlnger. 

Crelgh  was  marched  on  foot  to  Staunton. 
Va..  a  hundred  miles  away.  General  Hunter 
approved  the  verdict  of  the  military  covirt 
iand  set  June  10.  1864,  as  the  date  for  the 
hanging.  On  that  date  Crlgh  was  at  Browns- 
burg,  Rockbridge  County.  Va.,  Imprisoned 
In  a  Negro  slave  cabin  under  heavy  guard. 
It  appears  that  Crelgh  was  not  executed 
vmtU  sunrise  on  June  11,  1864.  They  hanged 
him  at  Bellvlew  on  the  limb  of  a  tree.  After 
the  sentence  was  carried  out  the  body  was 
cut  down  and  burled  in  a  blanket  on  the  spot. 
Six  days  later  a  coffin  was  secured  and  the 
body  was  taken  to  the  graveyard  of  New 
Providence  Church  in  Rockbridge  County. 
On  July  28,  1864,  Crelgh's  remains  were  dis- 
interred a  second  time  and  brought  back  to 
Lewlsburg. 

On  July  31,  a  mile-long  funeral  cortege 
wound  its  way  to  the  old  stone  church  where 
Rev.  J.  C.  Barr  conducted  the  funeral  serv- 
ice, using  as  his  subject  "The  Christian 
Martyr."     The  tombstone  states: 

"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  David  Crelgh. 
Died  as  a  martyr  In  defense  of  his  rights  and 
In  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  husband 
and  father.  Born  May  1,  1808,  and  yielded 
to  his  unjust  fate  June  11. 1864,  near  Browns- 
burg,  Va."  The  grave  is  30  steps  east  of  the 
rear  of  the  historic  meetinghouse  at  Lewls- 
burg. 

O.  W.  Klttlnger  said,  "I  shall  never  forget 
how  this  good  man  looked  when  he  came 
down  to  tell  us  all  goodbye.  He  was  very 
much  agitated  and  great  beads  of  perspira- 
tion stood  cut  on  every  feattire  of  his  face.  I 
was  the  last  one  he  spoke  to  in  Greenbrier." 


SALUTE  TO  AMERICA'S  NEWS- 
PAPERS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  week  of  October  10-16 
has  been  designated  as  National  News- 
paper Week.  I  wish  to  salute  our  Na- 
tion's newspapers  and  the  great  service 


which  they  render  to  the  citizens  of  this 
free  Republic. 

The  Williamson.  W.  Va.,  Dally  News 
of  October  11,  presented  an  editorial  in 
observance  of  this  special  week  which 
I  feel  states,  most  effectively,  the  special 
worth  of  newspapers  in  our  American 
way  of  life. 

The  editor  takes  cognizance  of  the  de- 
sire of  the  American  public  for  dispas- 
sionate reporting  and  expressions  of 
opinions  grounded  in  accuracy  and  In- 
formed with  integrity  and  courage.  I 
feel  that  this  is  a  clear  expression  of  the 
true  mission  of  any  high  caliber  news- 
paper and  should  at  all  times  represent 
the  goal  of  responsible  news  publications. 
To  report  news  in  a  biased  and  slanted 
fashion,  with  facts  chosen  to  fit  Into  a 
preconceived  editorial,  or  managerial, 
policy,  neither  serves  the  best  interests 
of  American  citizenry  nor  of  the  newspa- 
per fraternity  itself. 

A  newspaper,  as  an  Instrument  of  the 
power  of  the  press  and  a  practitioner  of 
the  right  of  free  speech,  has  the  privilege 
to  speak  openly  and  without  censorship, 
but  it  also  has  a  responsibility  to  speak 
accurately  and  with  Integrity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Williamson  Daily  News  article.  "News- 
papers: Lights  of  Liberty."  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Newspapiks  :  Lights  of  Libeiitt 
Editor    and    Publisher    Yearbook    reports 
that  as  of  September  30,  1964,  the  1.763  dally 
newspapers  In  the  United  States  has  a  com- 
bined circulation  of  60,412,266. 

This  Is  the  highest  circulation  In  history 
and  a  2.5  percent  increase  over  1963. 

Sunday  papers  numbered  561  with  a  cir- 
culation of  48,383.076.  This  Is  also  a  gain 
over  1963.  up  by  11  papers  and  a  million 
and  a  half  circulation. 

All  of  which  Information  Is  apropos  of 
observing  that  the  week  of  October  10-16 
is  National  Newspaper  Week. 

These  figures  add  up  to  a  lot  of  newspapers. 
There  can  never  be  too  many  of  them  in  a 
free  land,  however,  for  the  quality  of  free- 
dom depends  in  great  measure  on  the  news 
reporting,  news  analysis  and  news  editorial- 
izing performed  by  an  unfettered  and  com- 
petitive press. 

The  figures  add  up  to  a  lot  of  readers,  too. 
especially  when  we  add  some  8.000  weeklies 
with  a  circulation  of  more  than  24  million. 
The  circulation  numbers  overlap,  of  course; 
they  Include  people  who  subscribe  to  more 
than  one  paper. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  Include 
millions  of  others  who  are  not  counted  In  the 
paid  circulation  but  who  see  and  read  and 
are  otherwise  exposed  to  newspapers. 

It  Is  safe  to  say  that  the  Individual  In 
America  today  who  does  not  read  at  least 
some  part  of  some  newspaper  regularly  Is  a 
pretty  rare  bird  Indeed. 

Whenever  any  newspaper,  large  or  small, 
goes  out  of  business  or  Is  shut  down  by  a 
strike.  It  Is  If  a  light  were  turned  off  In  the 
community  it  served. 

No  other  communications  medium  fills  so 
many  and  so  varied  needs  of  modem  life — 
from  want  ads  to  advice  columns,  from  so- 
ciety notes  to  vital  statistics,  from  comics  to 
sermons. 

Not  all  of  these  are  secondary  to  a  news- 
paper's reason  for  existence — of  being  a 
newspaper.  Yet  In  this  day  of  almost  in- 
stantaneous electronic  dissemination  of  ma- 
jor news  events,  even  this  category  has  un- 
dergone fundamental  change. 
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People  look  to  their  newspaper  not  Juat 
for  headlines  or  spot  news  but  the  news  be- 
hind the  news.  They  want  background,  ex- 
planation, analysis  to  help  them  relate  to- 
day's complex  news  to  yesterday's  and  to 
enable  them  to  understand  tomorrow's  news 
when  It  happens. 

They  want  not  only  dispassionate  report- 
ing; they  want  opinion  on  all  sides  of  every 
issue — opinion  that  Is  grounded  In  accuracy 
and   Informed   with   Integrity  and   courage. 

A  newspaper  Is  a  light  In  Its  community 
and  its  country.  That  Is  why  totalitarian 
governments,  which  prosper  In  human  dark- 
ness, must  gag  them.  That  is  why  freedom 
of  the  press  was  the  first  to  be  cataloged  In 
the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Constitution. 

America  has  many  such  lights.  Happily, 
the  number  Is  growing,  despite  the  deaths 
of  some  and  the  merger  of  others.  Each  one 
of  them  contributes  to  the  brilliance  of  the 
larger  light  of  liberty. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Is  the 
Senate  still  in  the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  In  the  chair).  The  Senate  Is 
still  in  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Unless  there  is  further 
morning  business,  I  ask  that  morning 
business  be  concluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  CON- 
STRUCTION AND  OPERATION  OP 
PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND  SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS  IN  AREAS  AF- 
FECTED  BY   A  MAJOR  DISASTER 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  9022. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  House 
concur  in  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1  through  10,  inclusive,  and  12 
to  the  bill  fH.R.  9022)  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st 
Congress,  to  provide  financial  assistance 
In  the  construction  and  operation  of 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  areas  affected  by  a  major  disaster;  to 
eliminate  inequities  in  the  application  of 
Public  Law  815  in  certain  military  base 
closings;  to  make  uniform  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  school  districts  in  Public 
Law  874;  and  for  other  purposes." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  11,  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows:  On  page  3.  line  14 
of  the  Senate  engrossed  amendments  fol- 
lowing the  word  "Conunissioner,"  ctrlke  out 
"to  whom  that  agency  provided  free  pub- 
lic education"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "at  schools  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren operated  or  supported  by  that  State 
agency." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  tliis 
matter  has  been  cleared  with  the  major- 
ity and  minority  membership  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  11. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


LABOR  POLICIES  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
TEXAS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  at- 
tention was  invited  a  few  moments  ago 
to  a  speech  made  in  the  Senate  on  Oc- 
tober 12,  beginning  at  page  26705,  by  my 
good  friend  the  junior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower  I.  The  speech  pur- 
ports to  answer  the  criticism  that  I  made 
in  the  Senate  on  October  11  concerning 
the  labor  policies  of  the  State  of  Texas 
and  of  the  Governor  of  Texas  vls-a-vis 
the  position  of  the  Governor  of  Texas 
on  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  seems  to  be 
laboring  under  a  misapprehension. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  WiU  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  please 
designate  the  Senator  from  Texas  to 
whom  he  is  referring? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  the  record  be  per- 
fectly clear  that  I  am  referring  to  the 
Republican  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Tower!. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  make  that  reference 
to  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  with  the  greatest  respect  and 
the  utmost  courtesy  and  good  will.  I 
find  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  to 
be  incorrect  on  point  after  point  that  he 
makes  in  his  supposed  rebuttal  to  my 
speech. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
turn to  my  ofiQce  since  reading  the  speech 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower].  Next  week,  however,  I  shall 
reply  in  greater  detail  to  his  speech.  I 
now  Incorporate  by  reference,  though, 
every  charge  that  I  made  in  my  speech 
on  last  Monday,  in  which  I  referred  to 
the  labor  policies  of  the  State  of  Texas 
and  of  its  present  Governor. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  says  that  he  thinks  I  am  very 
much  mistaken  in  regard  to  wages  paid 
in  textile  mills  in  Texas.  He  may  have 
a  point  of  distinction.  The  mills  I  talked 
about  are  garment  mills.  To  me.  a  gar- 
ment mill  is  a  textile  mill.  But  appar- 
ently the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  has 
another  definition  for  textile  mills. 

I  am  talking  about  garment  mills 
along  the  border,  in  which  shocking  sub- 
standard wages  are  being  paid,  but 
which,  of  course,  are  permissible  under 
the  right-to-work  law  of  Texas. 

Since  1947,  when  I  led  the  fight  in  this 
iDody  against  the  Taft-Hartley  bill,  and 
particularly  called  attention  to  the 
dangers  of  so-called  right-to-work  laws, 
I  have  said  many  times,  that  such  laws 
would  lead  to  just  the  kind  of  unsavory 
labor  conditions  that  exist  in  garment 
mills  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

Next,  my  good  friend  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  denies  that  trucks  leave  Texas 
every  morning  for  Mexico,  where  they 
are  loaded  with  Mexicans  who  are 
brought  back  into  Texas  for  their  daily 
work.  He  denies  that  Mexican  workers 
are  exploited  in  Texas  garment  mills 
and  in  other  Texas  industries  at  wages 
far  below  the  legal  minimum  wage.  Next 
week  I  shall  provide  my  good  friend 


from  Texas  with  £m  accoimting  of  some 
of  the  wages  paid  in  Texas,  wages  as  low 
as  $12,  $13,  and  $14  a  week.  If  that  is 
not  exploitation,  I  want  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  to  give  me  his  definition 
of  "exploitation." 

The  low  wages  that  are  paid  are  so 
important  a  matter  of  international  con- 
cern that  at  the  interparliamentary 
meeting  of  delegates  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  delegates  from  the  Mexican 
Congress,  held  in  Mexico  City  earlier  this 
year,  the  frightful  labor  conditions  that 
exist  in  Texas  and  other  border  States 
were  the  subject  of  an  ofiBcial  discussion 
among  the  parliamentarians  of  the  two 
countries. 

The  Mexican  parliamentarians  left  no 
room  for  doubt.  They  believed  that  the 
parilamentArians  from  the  United 
States — of  whom  I  was  one.  and  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  was  another — should 
come  back  to  the  United  States,  look  into 
this  situation,  and  do  something  about 
it. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs,  I  have  tried  to 
do  something  about  it.  Our  committee 
held  an  executive  session  some  months 
ago,  in  which  session  we  had  before  the 
committee  representatives  of  labor,  or 
attaches,  and  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  These  representatives 
talked  to  us  at  some  length  about  the 
very  problem  which  I  discussed  the  other 
day,  which  concerned  the  abuses  that 
have  arisen  imder  the  section  14(b)  or 
the  right-to-work  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law,  in  terms  of  this  exploitation 
by  Texas  of  Mexicans  who  are  brought 
into  Texas  every  morning  and  taken  out 
of  Texas  every  night,  and  exploited  dur- 
ing the  day  by  Texas  employers  who  pay 
them  wages  far  below  the  standard  wage. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  glad  to  join 
issue  with  my  friend,  the  jimior  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  in  regard  to 
the  matter  and  we  will  let  the  facts  speak 
for  themselves. 

I  received  the  following  telegram  from 
H.  S.  "Hank"  Brown,  president,  and  Roy 
R.  Evans,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Texas  AFL-CIO: 

Bravo.  Bravo.  Your  statement  about  Con- 
nally  being  notorious  In  his  attitude  toward 
decent  wages  printed  in  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  today.  The  industries  Involved  pri- 
marily in  the  truck  hauling  are  garment  and 
agricultural  Involving  from  50,000  to  100,000 
Mexican  aliens  dally  who  are  picked  up  on 
the  U.S.  side.  Texans  are  hauled  like  cattle 
across  State  lines  by  the  thousands  to  work 
in  other  States  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Texas  Empl03rment  Commission  and  the 
Texas  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Thanks 
again. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  advised  that 
a  part  of  the  truck-hauling  technique  Is 
to  have  the  trucks  meet  the  Mexicans 
midway  on  an  international  bridge  and 
load  them  up  on  the  bridge,  or  meet  them 
on  the  Texas  side  of  the  bridge  and  load 
them  into  the  trucks,  and  move  them  to 
low-paying  exploiting  Texas  plants,  or 
move  them  out  into  the  country  in  order 
to  undercut  the  wages  and  the  livelihood 
of  potential  American  agricultural  work- 
ers. In  some  instances,  even  as  this  tele- 
gram frwn  the  president  and  the  sec- 
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retary-treasurer  of  the  AFL-CIO  union 
points  out,  they  are  moved  across  State 
lines. 

Many  Americans,  probably  most  Amer- 
icans, have  never  recognized  the  con- 
stitutional law  issue  that  is  involved  in 
the  14(b)  issue.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  matter  of 
Industrial  relations  involving  labor-man- 
agement relationship  stems  100  percent 
from  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution.  Without  the  interstate 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  no  jur- 
isdiction in  respect  to  labor  relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  led  the  fight  in  the 
Senate  to  defeat  the  unfortunate  Taft- 
Hartley  law  back  in  1947.  If  a  small 
group  of  Democrats  had  stayed  in  the 
United  States,  rather  than  duck  out  to 
Europe,  we  would  have  sustained  Presi- 
dent Truman's  veto.  My  understanding 
with  President  Truman  was  that  I  would 
hold  the  floor  over  that  long  weekend  to 
give  the  Democrats  who  had  fled  to  Eu- 
rope an  opportunity  to  come  back  and 
vote  to  uphold  the  President's  hand. 

We  did  not  expect  any  help  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  Their  antilabor 
bias  has  been  well  known  for  a  long 
time. 

These  Democrats  did  not  come  back, 
and  we  lost  the  vote  to  sustain  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  by  the  number  of  Demo- 
crats who  were  then  in  Europe.  Many 
of  my  Democratic  colleagues  do  not  like 
to  hear  me  say  that.  However,  if  I 
have  not  demonstrated  in  my  20  years 
in  the  Senate  that  I  never  let  partisan- 
ship interfere  with  my  presentation  of 
facts,  I  have  not  demonstrated  any- 
thing. 

The  Republicans  iiave  to  assume  their 
full  share  of  the  responsibility  for  this 
shocking  antilabor  law  known  as  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  that  has  produced  and 
is  producing  the  unfortunate  and  un- 
favorable labor  conditions  which  exist, 
particularly  in  the  South.  The  veto  was 
not  sustained  at  that  time  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  those  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  to  live  up 
to  their  clear  resF)onsibilities  in  1947. 
However,  be  that  as  it  may.  Congress 
delegated  to  the  States,  as  it  has  the 
power  to  do,  a  limited  authority  over 
interstate  commerce. 

That  limited  authority  is  set  forth  in 
the  right-to-work  law.  It  provides  that 
a  State  shall  have  the  right  to  pass  a  law 
to  outlaw  the  union  shop.  There  is 
nothing  illegal  about  a  union  shop  in  the 
absence  of  a  right-to-work  law.  The 
union  shop  exists  in  31  States.  It  exists 
in  my  own  State. 

When  we  outlaw  the  union  shop,  we 
take  away  from  employers,  as  well  as 
unions,  a  precious  constitutional  right, 
the  right  of  freedom  of  contract  under 
which  an  employer  and  a  union  can  vol- 
untarily, without  any  coercion — enter 
into  an  agreement  in  which  the  em- 
ployer says,  "For  the  considerations  af- 
forded by  the  contract,  I  wish  to  hire 
all  the  men  in  my  plant  from  your 
union  hall."  That  is  a  pretty  precious 
freedom,  the  freedom  of  contract. 

When  Congress  delegated  congres- 
sional control  over  interstate  commerce 
to  this  limited  extent  in  regard  to  these 


right-to-work  laws,  it  followed  a  course 
of  action  of  discriminating,  in  my  judg- 
ment, against  those  who  want  to  exer- 
cise the  precious  right  of  freedom  of 
contract. 

I  opposed  such  action  then  and  I  op- 
pose it  now  because  it  has  led  to  many 
abuses.  Because  of  the  passage  of  the 
right-to-work  laws,  we  turned  these 
workers  over  to  the  jurisdiction  and  the 
control  of  State  laws.  That  is  what  has 
tiappened  under  the  right-to-work  law. 
That  is  the  reason  when  Texas  is  able 
to  get  by  with  the  kind  of  exploitation 
of  which  I  am  complaining  in  low-stand- 
ard plants  and  in  areas  in  which  work- 
ers are  taken  out  to  do  agricultural 
work,  as  pointed  out  by  the  telegram  I 
have  received  from  the  president  and 
the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  union. 

I  have  had  other  experience  with  this 
problem.  I  was  appointed  by  President 
Kennedy  and  later  by  President  Johnson 
to  try  to  help  settle  the  very  costly  east 
coast  and  gulf  strike  in  1962  and  1964. 
We  were  able  to  reach  agreement  in 
States  in  which  the  right-to-work  laws 
did  not  exist.  However,  the  interesting 
fact  is  that  our  trouble — and  it  cost  the 
American  people  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  before  the  strike  was  settled — 
was  in  the  right-to-work  States  along  the 
gulf,  which  States  are  accustomed  to  ex- 
ploit Negro  longshoremen  as  well  as 
white  longshoremen. 

We  were  finally  able,  with  the  co- 
operation of  farseeing  industrial  states- 
men among  the  shipowners  of  America, 
to  obtain  application  of  the  agreement 
that  we  had  worked  out  around  the  coast 
and  into  the  Gulf  States. 

There  is  no  question  that,  on  the  basis 
of  my  experience  in  working  in  the 
settling  of  disputes,  right-to-work  laws 
give  rise  to  many  abuses.  One  of  the 
abuses  that  I  mentioned  the  other  day 
is  the  unfair  competitive  advantage 
which  the  law  gives  to  low-paying  em- 
ployers and  employers  who  do  not  believe 
in  high  labor  standards.  Thus,  em- 
ployers in  the  non-right-to-work  States, 
such  as  the  employers  in  my  own  State, 
in  large  numbers  are  protesting  the  sec- 
tion 14(b)  provision  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law. 

Take  the  lumber  industry  of  my  State, 
placed  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  by 
the  low  standard  lumber  areas  of  the 
South  in  which  the  rlght-to-work  laws 
prevail,  making  it  possible  that  workers 
will  be  subjected  to  just  the  type  of 
abuses  and  exploitation  that  I  protested 
the  other  day  when  I  spoke  on  the  prac- 
tice that  exists  in  Texas.  I  did  not  want 
the  weekend  to  pass  without  some  com- 
ment upon  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  another 
subject. 


U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY  IN  LATIN    : 
AMERICA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  reluctance  that  I  must  register 
vigorous  dissent  to  an  address  by  the 
Honorable  Thomas  C.  Mann,  Under  Sec- 
retary  of  State   for   Economic   Affairs, 


which  he  delivered  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Inter- American  Press  As- 
sociation at  San  Diego  on  October  12, 
1965. 

I  can  appreciate  the  vigor  of  his  efforts 
to  repair  our  relations  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica because  the  forthcoming  meeting  of 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  American 
Republics  in  Rio  on  November  17  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  painful  occasion  for  the 
American  delegation.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  justify  policies  which  for  the 
first  time  since  President  Roosevelt's 
good  neighbor  policy  have  put  marines 
in  Latin  America.  We  must  seek  to  ex- 
plain the  most  unfortunate  resolution 
adopted  by  the  other  body — a  resolution 
which  has  excited  the  almost  unanimous 
opposition  of  our  friends  to  the  South 
because  they  see  it  as  a  unilateral  dec- 
laration by  the  United  States  that  we  will 
intervene  when  and  where  we  see  fit. 

I  hasten  to  applaud  the  statement  of 
Secretary  Marm  in  which  he  says: 

I  believe  unilateral  Intervention  by  one 
American  state  in  the  internal  political  af- 
fairs of  another  is  not  only  proscribed  in  the 
OAS  Charter,  but  that  nonintervention  is  a 
keystone  of  the  structure  of  the  inter-Ameri- 
can system. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  Secretary  Mann 
did  not  stop  there.  I  could  have  en- 
dorsed his  position  fully.  However,  he 
then  proceeded  to  set  up  a  series  of  straw 
men,  and  then  knock  them  down  one  by 
one. 

For  example  he  describes  as  interven- 
tionists those  who  desire  to  "support 
political  parties  of  the  non-Communist 
left."   And  continues: 

With  all  respect,  this  thesis  is  justified  by 
the  same  rhetoric  that  was  used  to  justify 
our  unilateral  interventions  in  the  past. 

But  he  then  proceeds  to  describe  events 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  which  culmi- 
nated with  more  than  20,000  American 
troops  there  as  something  that  was 
neither  unilateral,  nor  intervention. 

An  interesting  dictionary  he  must  use. 
A  remarkable  set  of  definitions  he  must 
rely  upon. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  justification, 
under  international  law,  for  a  single  ma- 
rine ever  being  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, notwithstanding  the  shocking  record 
of  the  United  States  this  year  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  was  to  bring  out 
American  n^^tionals  and  the  nationals  of 
any  other  coimtry  who  might  want  to 
join  our  nationals  in  coming  out.  That 
is  not  intervention. 

But  let  the  Congressional  Record 
speak  for  itself.  Prom  this  desk,  that 
very  afternoon,  when  the  tickers  outside 
this  door  started  announcing  the  send- 
ing of  American  marines  into  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  took  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  warned  the  administration  that 
although  it  had  a  right,  under  interna- 
tional law,  to  go  in  for  the  limited  purpose 
of  bringing  out  American  nationals  and 
evacuating  them,  it  was  without  right  to 
involve  itself  in  the  revolution.  But  we 
did  Involve  ourselves,  and  all  the  denial 
of  the  White  House  and  all  the  alibiing 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Mann,  cannot 
change  those  ugly  facts. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.     Unfortunately  I  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Senator's  speech. 
Mr.  MORSE.     It  just  started. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Although  he  was  kind 
enough  to  tell  me  he  was  going  to  make 
it.    But  I  take  it  the  Senator  has  read 
the  speech  made  by  Under  Secretary 
Marm  on  the  west  coast  a  few  days  ago. 
Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  what  I  am  re- 
plying to.    I  shall  ask  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record  when  I  finish. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  share 
my  view  that  that  speech  adds  little,  if 
any,  clarification  of  our  Latin  American 
policy? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  clarifies  nothing,  but 
confuses  much. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  the  Senator's  view. 
as  it  is  mine  and  that  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  [Mr. 
PuLBRicHT],  that  our  intervention  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  once  we  got 
past  the  stage  of  sending  in  a  battalion 
or  two  of  marines  to  protect  American 
rights  and  aid  In  the  evacuation  of  Amer- 
icans and  other  nationals  whose  lives 
may  have  been  In  jeopardy,  was  in  com- 
plete violation  of  our  treaty  commit- 
ments? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Complete  violation  of 
Rio,  complete  violation  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  Charter,  com- 
plete violation  of  Punta  del  Este,  complete 
violation  of  Bogota,  and  complete  viola- 
tion of  our  understanding  at  the  Foreign 
Ministers'  Conference  in  Washington, 
D.C..  in  1964. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator,  as  a  valued 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, participated  in  the  investigation 
which  the  committee  made  of  our  activ- 
ities in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  will 
recall  that  Mr.  Mann  appeared  on  sev- 
eral occasions  before  the  committee. 

Is  the  Senator's  recollection  of  that 
testimony  and  of  the  conclusions  which 
were  drawn  from  that  testimony  by 
Chairman  Fulbright  and  by  myself 
to  the  effect  that  that  testimony  and 
those  conclusions  were  considerably  at 
variance  with  the  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Mann  in  his  speech  on  the  west 
coast? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Irreconcilably  so.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  at  those  hearings  on 
the  United  States-Dominican  Republic 
fiasco,  the  administration  witnesses — I 
give  my  description  of  them — fell  flat  on 
their  faces.  I  think  that  is  the  most 
charitable  descriptive  term  I  could  use. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  the  future  of  our  policy  in  Latin 
America,  insofar  as  the  success  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  concerned,  tends 
to  be  jeopardized  as  long  as  we  take  the 
position  toward  unilateral  intervention 
which  was  expressed  in  the  Selden  reso- 
lution in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  which  I  think  it  is  clear  the  State  De- 
partment made  no  adequate  objection? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  The  bur- 
den of  my  argiunent  today,  and  of  much 
of  my  speech,  is  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  is  doomed  if  the 
United  States  does  not  clarify  its  policy 


in  regard  to  intervention  and  military 
aid  to  Latin  America. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  sought,  when 
the  foreign  aid  bill  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  few  weeks  ago,  to  have  military  aid 
to  Latin  America  cut  back. 

What  we  are  doing  by  ovu-  military  aid 
is  building  up  military  oligarchies  in  var- 
ious parts  of  Latin  America  that,  by 
their  very  nature,  are  irreconcilable  with 
the  spirit  of  freedom,  thus  causing  a 
great  deal  of  misunderstanding  among 
our  friends  in  Latin  America  and,  in 
my  judgment,  raising  a  question  about 
our  motivations  in  regard  to  the  whole 
Alliance  for  Progress  program,  which  is 
basically,  as  the  Senator  knows,  that  en- 
visioned by  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy; 
namely,  a  program  calling  for  the  expor- 
tation to  Latin  America  of  economic 
freedom  and  not  military  power. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  chair- 
man of  the  consultative  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for 
Latin  America,  and  he  has  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  Latin  America.  He  has 
many  friends  in  that  area.  I  am  sure 
he  corresponds  from  time  to  time  with 
influential  persons  in  Latin  America. 
The  statement  was  made  about  2  days 
ago  by  a  high  official  in  the  State  De- 
partment that  on  a  recent  trip  through 
Latin  America,  during  the  course  of 
which  he  visited  seven  countries,  he 
found  no  single  individual  who  was  crit- 
ical of  oiir  activities  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator's  experience 
would  bear  out  that  statement? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  know  about  the  state- 
ment and  I  know  about  the  person  con- 
cerned. Let  me  say  that  I  am  aghast 
at  the  Incompetency  of  his  observation 
and  report. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  the  view  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oiegon  that  our  activities  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  were  well  de- 
scribed by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  as  overreacting  to 
a  situation  where  it  would  have  been  well 
to  be  considerably  more  cautious,  and 
that  the  almost  necessary  effect  of  that 
overreaction  was  to  damage  our  ix)sition 
in  many  Latin  American  countries,  In- 
cluding those  not  under  the  control  of 
what  I  would  call  "gorillas,"  but  rather 
under  the  control  of  freely  elected  demo- 
cratic governments? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  com- 
pletely correct.  Many  inexcusable  mis- 
takes have  been  made  by  the  administra- 
tion in  the  Dominican  Republic.  It  did 
not  even  keep  Adlai  Stevenson  advised 
of  developments  in  that  country.  Once 
again  he  came  in  after  the  fact.  Once 
again  the  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions was  put  in  the  position  of  having 
to  alibi  and  rationalize  on  unsound 
American  policy.  He  was  in  the  same 
position  in  regard  to  the  E>ominIcan 
Republic  that  he  was  left  in  in  regard  to 
the  Bay  of  Pigs.  Adlai  Stevenson  was 
never  told  the  truth  in  advance  about  the 
Bay  of  Pigs. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  have  to  do 
something  about  the  State  Department 
not  keeping  out  top  officials,  who  do  not 
happen  to  be  sitting  at  the  State  De- 
partment level,  advised  of  what  is  going 
on  in  advance. 


They  are  always  brought  in  for  the 
post  mortems.  They  are  always  brought 
in  after  the  blunders  have  been  made. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  situ- 
ation is  being  changed  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Ambassador  Goldberg. 
I  certainly  wish  him  well.  I  have  great 
confidence  in  him. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  share  the  Senator's 
confidence,  and  I  thank  him  for  per- 
mitting me  to  intervene  at  this  point. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  said  to  Ambassador 
Goldberg,  before  he  went  to  New  York: 

I  hope  one  thing  you  will  insist  on  will  be 
to  be  kept  advised  before  the  fact  and  not 
after  the  fact  In  regard  to  the  policies  of  the 
United  States. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania very  much. 

In  effect,  Secretary  Mann  is  saying 
that  this  sort  of  unilateral  intervention 
is  all  right  if  it  is  done  by  the  United 
States,  because  we  know  what  is  right 
and  what  is  good. 

The  trouble  with  the  United  States, 
in  the  view  of  many  persons,  is  that  we 
suffer  from  grandiose  delusions  as  to  our 
monopolistic  control  of  the  determina- 
tion of  what  is  right  and  good.  We  al- 
legedly have  a  special  insight  into  the 
Communist  threat  and  can  distinguish 
between  Commvmists  and  reformers. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  they  have 
the  count  up  to  78,  of  the  top  number  of 
Communists  they  found  in  the  revolu- 
tion; but  further  investigation  disclosed 
that  many  of  them  were  teenagers,  which 
raised  a  great  deal  of  question  as  to  the 
definition  of  what  a  Communist  was  in 
respect  to  those  people. 

Of  course,  every  time  we  have  a  dis- 
turbance and  struggle  for  freedom  in  any 
part  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world,  the  Communists  will  try  to  make 
themselves  a  part  of  it.  They  always 
seek  to  spread  their  vicious  propaganda 
and  influence  during  times  of  intense 
trouble. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  contention  of 
the  State  Department  that  the  revolu- 
tion was  Communist-controlled  was 
never  substantiated  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment before  our  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fui- 
bright]  was  quite  right  in  making  clear 
that  the  State  Department  completely 
failed  in  its  burden  of  proof  in  regard  to 
our  hearings.  The  trouble  is  that  several 
persons  in  the  State  Department,  and  in 
the  Pentagon  as  well,  are  always  ready 
and  willing  to  try  to  alibi  the  blunders, 
not  so  much  the  blunders  but  the  inten- 
tionally devised  \\Tong  foreign  policy  and 
military  policy  of  this  Republic,  with  the 
great  scarecrow  that  "The  Commvmists 
are  going  to  get  you  if  you  don't  watch 
out."  This  is  always  good  for  a  lot  of 
votes.  It  is  always  good  for  getting  sup- 
port in  Washington  for  a  policy  that 
never  should  have  been  adopted  in  the 
first  place. 

I  am  constrained  to  remark  that  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  was  on  the 
Senate  fioor  opposing  what  Castro  stood 
for  while  the  Department  of  State  was 
still  hopeful  that  he  was  an  overeducated 
reformer  but  democratically  inclined. 

They  should  have  recognized  from  the 
beginning,  by  the  procedures  the  tyrant 
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Castro  put  into  practice  in  Cuba  im- 
mediately after  the  takeover  of  dicta- 
torial power,  that  all  that  had  happened 
in  Cuba  was  the  substitution  for  one  kind 
of  dictator,  Fascist  dictator  Batista,  for 
another  kind  of  dictator,  Communist  dic- 
tator Castro. 

What  bothers  me  most  about  Secre- 
tary Mann's  speech  is  its  overtone  of 
righteousness.  One  must  read  the  whole 
speech  to  get  that  flavor,  but  it  is  there. 

For  example,  he  states  at  one  point 
after  describing  events  in  the  Dominican 
Republic:  "The  facts  which  I  have  out- 
lined are  undisputed,"  yet  among  those 
"facts"  is  the  statement  that  "our  Em- 
bassy— in  Santo  Domingo — was  informed 
by  police  authorities  that  they  could  no 
longer  be  responsible  for  the  protection 
of  American  lives." 

What  Secretary  Mann  and  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk  have  failed  to  tell  the 
American  people  is  that  our  Ambassador 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  had  urged 
the  police  authorities  to  make  such  a 
request  so  that  American  assistance 
could  be  justified  and  could  be  obtained 
to  thwart  the  rebels.  That  is  the  kind 
of  collusion  which  existed  between  the 
American  Ambassador  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  the  military  junta  which 
had  imposed  tyranny  upon  the  E>ominl- 
can  people  who  were  rising  up  in  revolu- 
tion against  the  junta  and  also  against 
American  aid  to  that  junta. 

At  that  moment,  Washington — when 
our  Ambassador  was  seeking  to  get  the 
police  authorities  to  ask  him  to  ask  our 
Goverrunent  to  send  in  the  Marines  to 
give  so-called  protection  to  American 
nationals  and  to  evacuate  them — was  not 
about  to  intervene  on  the  public  ground 
of  a  fear  of  a  Communist  takeover,  but 
we  were  ready  to  intervene  to  save  Amer- 
ican lives — not  one  of  which  had  been 
lost  prior  to  our  landing  the  Marines. 

The  record  which  was  made  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  makes  that 
additional  fact  crystal  clear. 

At  another  point  and  referring  to  a 
subsequent  point  of  time,  the  Secretary 
stated: 

All  those  In  oxir  Government  who  had  full 
access  to  official  Information  were  convinced 
that  the  landing  of  additional  troops  was 
necessary  in  view  of  the  clear  and  present 
danger  of  the  forcible  seizure  of  power  by  the 
CommxinistB. 

There  is  an  interesting  shift  In  the 
position  taken  in  that  sentence  from  the 
preceding  sentence. 

But  I  would  only  point  out  that  these 
adjectives  "full"  and  "official"  are  quali- 
fleations.  I  suspect  that  those  who  had 
"full"  access  were  limited  in  number  and 
judgment,  and  that  "official  information" 
was  the  information  which  those  few 
chose  to  believe. 

Time  has  not  permitted  a  more  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  address  of  the  Under 
Secretary.  But  I  believe  time  will  prove 
the  dangers  of  his  analysis  not  only  of 
events  in  the  Dominican  Republic  but  of 
his  broad  ranging  comment  on  East- 
West  relations  generally. 

I  would  only  note  that  2  years  ago  a 
prestige  poll  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
showed  that  admiration  for  the  United 
States  and  its  policies  was  at  an  all  time 


high — higher,  as  I  recall,  than  in  any 
other  Latin  American  coimtry. 

Today,  I  suspect  that  our  prestige  there 
is  at  an  all  time  low.  I  think  that  it  is 
already  becoming  apparent  that  the  next 
election  campaign  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public will  turn  into  an  anti-American 
binge  and  that  the  victor  will  be  the 
candidate  who  can  demand  with  the 
most  vigor  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces 
and  who  can  pin  the  interventionist  label 
on  the  United  States. 

Our  relations  with  Latin  America  have, 
I  very  much  fear,  came  to  a  low  state  un- 
equaled  since  the  early  1930's. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  on  this  subject 
the  speech  released  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, delivered  by  the  Under  Secretary, 
Hon.  Thomas  C.  Mann,  before  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association  at  San  Diego,  Calif., 
Tuesday,  October  12,  1965. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  further  point.  In  my  judgment,  the 
speech  at  Los  Angeles  of  Under  Secre- 
tary Mann  does  not  clarify  in  the  slight- 
est the  confusion  that  exists  in  one  Latin 
American  country  after  another  at  the 
present  hour  as  to  just  what  American 
policy  is  in  regard  to  xmilateral  inter- 
vention. 

The  United  States  cannot  Justify  re- 
taining discretion  to  determine  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  intervene  in 
Latin  America  because  some  government 
says  to  us,  "We  are  about  to  be  taken 
over  by  Communists." 

We  must  beat  communism  in  Latin 
America,  but  we  shall  never  beat  com- 
munism by  a  unilateral  military  inter- 
vention policy.  We  shall  make  Com- 
munists by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
throughout  Latin  America.  Instead  of 
making  governments  more  secure,  we 
will  jeopardize  more  governments,  be- 
cause on  one  point  Latin  Americans  will 
rally,  the  masses  of  the  people  will  rally, 
and  that  is  in  opposition  to  American 
intervention. 

Our  policy  should  be  and  must  become 
a  policy  that  when  there  is  a  charge  or 
a  feeling  that  some  government  is  in 
jeopardy  from  a  Communist  coup,  and  it 
appeals  to  us  because  its  security  is 
about  to  be  threatened,  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  treaties  I  have  alluded  to  in 
this  speech  requires  the  calling  of  a 
joint  consultation. 

Is  that  what  we  are  afraid  of?  Is 
that  why  there  are  some  who  seem 
to  favor  unilateral  action  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  this  country 
the  only  one  to  decide  whether  a  coun- 
try is  about  to  be  overthrown  by  a  Com- 
munist coup,  or  is  in  danger  of  an  over- 
throw by  a  military  coup  if  it  is  a  demo- 
cratic government?  If  the  State  De- 
partment says  that,  it  is  gxiilty  of  hypoc- 
risy, for  our  record  of  recognizing  mili- 
tary juntas  in  Latin  America  is  a  record 
of  shocking  hypocrisy. 

The  greatest  mistake  my  President 
made  since  coming  into  office  was  the 
recognition  of  the  military  junta  more 
than  a  year  ago  in  the  Dominican  Re- 


public. There  were  a  few  of  us  at  the 
time  who  strenuously  and  earnestly 
urged  him  not  to  make  that  mistake. 
There  were  a  few  of  us  who  at  the  time 
warned  him  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  if  they  followed  that  course  of  ac- 
tion they  were  headed  for  serious  trouble 
in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

It  was  clear  to  many  of  us  that  the 
recognition  of  this  tyrannical  military 
jimta  that  the  Johnson  administration 
recognized  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
was  bound  to  lead  to  a  revolution  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

That  is  not  the  only  place  where  rev- 
olutions are  going  to  occur  in  the  years 
immediately  ahead  in  Latin  America  If 
we  continue  to  give  support  to  the  foist- 
ing of  a  military  oligarchy  upon  the 
masses  of  people.  > 

The  State  Department  must  face  up 
to  a  few  hypotheticals  that  I  would  give 
to  them. 

Suppose  conditions  should  worsen  in 
Bolivia,  now  ruled  by  a  military  junta. 
Suppose  groups  of  people  in  Bolivia 
should  rise  up  to  overthrow  that  military 
junta.  Suppose  that  military  junta 
should  make  a  plea  to  the  United  States 
for  military  assistance  and  intervention. 
Are  we  going  in,  Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr. 
Mann?  Yes  or  no?  There  had  better 
be  an  answer  before  we  get  to  Rio  on 
November  17,  1965. 

I  use  the  following  as  a  hypothetical 
only:  Take  the  hypothetical  in  regard 
to  Bolivia  and  apply  It  to  a  considerable 
number  of  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. In  case  they  ask  the  United  States 
to  come  in  with  marines  because  a  group 
of  military  tyrants  say  that  they  are 
about  to  be  overthrown  by  Communists, 
are  we  going  in,  Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr. 
Mann?  Yes,  or  no?  Get  ready  to  give 
the  Rio  conference  the  answer,  because 
in  my  judgment  the  question  will  be  put 
squarely  to  us  at  Rio.  At  Rio  there  wUl 
be  no  sidestepping  or  ducking  the  issue 
as  Mr.  Mann  did  In  his  Los  Angeles 
speech  in  respect  to  the  unfortunate 
resolution  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Exhibit  1 
Address  bt  the  Honorable  Thomas  C.  IjIakn, 
Ukder  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  Before  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
THE  Inter-American  Press  Association  at 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  October  12,  1966 
It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  meet  here  in 
California  with  so  many  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press  of  the  hemisphere.    I 
hope  to  have   the   opportunity  of  meeting 
those  whom  I  have  known  only  by  name. 
To  greet  old  friends  and  acquaintances  and 
to  refresh  old  memories  is  always  a  reward- 
ing experience. 

In  selecting  a  subject  of  current  interest, 
I  have  chosen  to  speak  about  some  of  the 
issues  that  have  arisen  In  the  Dominican 
crisis  principally  becaiise  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  certain  misconceptions  that  ought 
to  be  corrected. 

I  should  like  to  make  It  clear  that  my 
remarks  today  are  not  In  answer  to  any  par- 
ticular commentary  on  our  policies.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  comment  both  here 
and  abroad.  My  simple  purpose  Is  to  clarify 
a  number  of  misconceptions. 

I 
It  has  been  suggested  that  noninterven- 
tion IB  thought  by  some  to  be  an  obsolete 
doctrine. 
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I  know  of  no  Washington  officials  who 
think  this  way.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
unilateral  Intervention  by  one  American 
state  In  the  Internal  political  affairs  of 
another  Is  not  only  proscribed  In  the  OAS 
Charter,  but  that  nonintervention  Is  a  key- 
stone of  the  structure  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
system.  American  States  have  a  treaty  as 
well  as  a  sovereign  right  to  choose  their 
political,  social  and  economic  systems  free  of 
all  outside  Interference. 

If  we  start  from  this  point.  It  Is  not  diffi- 
cult to  Identify  two  distinct  areas  of  con- 
fusion: 

The  first  confusion  comes  from  those  who 
say,  however  obliquely,  that  it  Is  necessary 
unilaterally  to  intervene — "support"  is  the 
word  most  often  used — in  favor  of  p>olltlcal 
parties  of  the  non-Communist  left. 

With  eill  respect,  this  thesis  is  Justified  by 
the  same  rhetoric  that  was  used  to  J\istlfy 
our  unilateral  interventions  in  the  past. 

But  this  thesis  overlooks  the  fau:t  that 
countries  want  to  solve  their  internal  politi- 
cal problems  in  their  own  way.  Latin  Ameri- 
cans do  not  want  a  paternalistic  United 
States  deciding  which  particular  political 
faction  should  rule  their  countries.  They 
do  not'  want  the  United  States  to  launch 
Itself  again  on  what  one  scholar  described 
as  a  "civilizing  mission"  no  matter  how  good 
Its  Intentions  are. 

This  explains  why.  In  the  case  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic  we  refrained,  during  the 
first  days  of  violence,  from  supporting  the 
outgoing  government  or  supporting  either 
of  the  factions  contending  for  power. 

It  explains  why  we  and  others  thought  It 
best  to  work  for  a  cease-fire  and  to  encour- 
age the  rival  Dominican  factions  to  meet  to- 
gether and  agree  on  a  Dominican  solution  to 
a  Dominican  problem.  It  explains  why,  to 
use  a  phrase  of  International  law,  we  of- 
fered our  good  offices  rather  than  attempt- 
ing to  preside  over  a  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  political  solutions  with  a  "made 
In  U.S.A."  label  on  them. 

The  second  area  of  confusion  concerns  the 
response  which  an  American  state,  or  the 
Organization  of  American  States  as  a  whole, 
can  make  to  Intervention.  When,  In  other 
words,  a  Communist  state  has  intervened 
In  the  Internal  affairs  of  an  American  state 
by  training,  directing,  financing,  and  or- 
ganizing Indigenous  Communist  elements 
to  take  control  of  the  government  of  an 
American  state  by  force  and  violence,  should 
other  American  states  be  powerless  to  lend 
assistance?  Are  Communists  free  to  Inter- 
vene while  democratic  states  are  powerless 
to  frustrate  that  intervention? 

This  Is  not  so  much  a  question  of  Inter- 
vention as  It  Is  of  whether  weak  and  fragile 
states  should  be  helped  to  maintain  their 
Independence  when  they  are  under  attack 
by  subversive  elements  responding  to  direc- 
tion from  abroad. 

Surely  we  have  learned  from  the  October 
1962  missile  crisis  that  the  establishment 
of  Communist  military  bases  in  this  hemi- 
sphere threaten  the  security  of  every  Amer- 
ican state.  Surely  we  have  learned  that  po- 
litical control  of  an  American  state  by  Com- 
mxmlsts  Is  but  the  prelude  for  vise  of  that 
country  as  a  base  for  further  aggressions. 

A  number  of  Juridical  questions  deserve 
ponslderatlon — not  In  an  atmosphere  of 
crisis,  demanding  an  Immediate  decision,  but 
In  an  atmosphere  of  calmness  and  objec- 
tivity. As  Illustrative  of  the  kind  of  ques- 
tions that  ought  to  be  considered,  I  pose 
these  two : 

What  distinctions  ought  to  be  made,  on 
the  one  hand,  between  subversive  activities 
which  do  not  constitute  an  Immediate  dan- 
ger to  an  American  state  and.  on  the  other, 
those  which,  because  of  their  Intensity  and 
external  direction,  do  constitute  a  danger 
-  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  country  and 
the  hemisphere? 


Second,  assvunlng  that,  as  I  have  suggested 
certain  subversive  activities  do  constitute  a 
threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, what  response  Is  permitted  within 
the  framework  of  the  inter-American  system? 
I  do  not  offer  precise  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions at  this  time.  I  only  wish  to  say  that 
the  problem  of  Communist  subversion  In  the 
hemisphere  Is  a  real  one.  It  should  not  be 
brushed  aside  on  a  false  assumption  that 
American  states  are  prohibited  by  Inter- 
American  law  from  dealing  with  It. 
II 
I  txirn  now  to  a  political  question:  How 
seriously  should  we  regard  Communist  sub- 
version In  this  hemisphere? 

I  will  not  teke  your  time  to  remind  you 
of  the  expansionist  history  of  the  Communist 
countries  In  recent  years  In  Eastern  Europe 
and  m  Asia.  The  history  and  the  tactics 
used  are  well  known. 

Only  last  month  the  Defense  Minister  of 
Communist  China,  in  what  was  described  as 
a  major  doctrinal  article,  stated  that  the 
United  States,  which  he  considered  the  prin- 
cipal obstacle  to  Communist  domination  of 
the  world,  mvist  be  defeated  "piece  by  piece" 
In  "peoples'  wars"  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
America.  This  doctrine  Is  the  same  as  Len- 
in's. But  the  Minister's  candor  in  reminding 
us  of  Mao's  dictum  that  'political  power 
grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun"  is  reveal- 
ing.   Quoting  Mao,  he  states: 

"The  seizure  of  power  by  armed  force,  the 
settlement  of  the  issue  by  war  is  the  central 
task  and  the  highest  form  of  revolution. 
This  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  principle  of  revolution 
holds  good  universally  for  China  and  for  all 
other  countries." 

The  so-called  peoples'  wars  or  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation  are  the  tactic  used  In  cases 
where  the  direct  employment  of  military 
force  Is  not  feasible.  Less  than  a  year  ago 
Communist  parties  from  the  hemisphere  met 
m  Havana  and  pledged  to  each  other  an  in- 
crease m  their  coordinated  efforts  to  subvert 
free  Institutions  In  this  hemisphere. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  the  precise 
reasons  why  some  appear  to  be  less  con- 
cerned than  others  about  attempts  to  ex- 
pand, by  force  and  violence,  areas  of  Com- 
munist domination  In  this  hemisphere. 

One  point  of  view  I  have  heard  expressed 
as  late  as  2  years  ago  Is  that  the  Castro  revo- 
lution should  be  looked  at  sympathetically 
because  "It  has  done  so  much  for  the  Cuban 
people."  "Please  keep  an  open  mind  about 
the  Castro  revoluUon"  Is  a  phrase  I  have 
heard.  I  do  not  believe  this  view  Is  held 
by  any  U.S.  Government  official,  appointed  or 
elected.  But  It  still  has  a  few  articulate  and 
influential  proponents.  If  this  were  U.S. 
policy,  only  dictatorships  of  the  right  would 
be  opposed,  not  Communist  dictatorships  of 
the  left. 

A  second  school  of  thought  says  in  sub- 
stance that  the  way  to  preserve  freedom  In 
this  hemisphere  Is  to  achieve  rapidly  a  higher 
level  of  social  Justice,  economic  progress  and 
political  democracy.  I  know  of  no  one  In  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  who  does 
not  have  a  deep  and  sincere  conviction  that 
the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  should 
be  achieved  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We  sup- 
port the  Alliance  goals  not  because  there 
are  Communists  In  the  world  but  becaxise 
the  goals  are  right  and  good  and  because 
they  are  consistent  with  our  national  and 
hemispheric  traditions  and  Ideals. 

As  President  Johnson  said  In  August  of 
this  year: 

"In  my  Nation,  like  yotirs,  we  are  still 
struggling  to  find  Justice  for  all  of  our  peo- 
ple. And  because  we  are  fortvmate  In  abun- 
dance, we  feel  that  morality  requires  that 
we  must  also  try  to  help  others  who  seek 
It  for  their  own  people  too." 

The  Issue  Is  not  whether  we  should  pur- 
sue the  Alliance  programs.  The  Issue  Is  not 
whether  faster  progress  imder  the  Alliance 


will  make  It  more  difficult  for  subversive 
elements  to  achieve  their  purpose.  The  issue 
is  whether  those  programs,  by  themselves 
and  standing  alone,  can  be  expected  to  frus- 
trate Communist  subversion  by  force  and 
terror. 

This  recalls  to  mind  a  story  I  read  some- 
where several  years  ago.  A  young  man  went 
alone  Into  the  Jungle  In  search  of  a  tiger. 
When  he  found  a  tiger  he  began  to  explain 
in  great  detail  and  with  considerable  per- 
suasiveness why  peace  between  tlgerklnd  and 
mankind  was  desirable.     To  prove  his  good 

faith  he  had  come  without  arms The 

young  man's  statement  of  good  will  ended 
here  at  midsentence.  At  this  point  In  the 
monolog  the  tiger  ate  the  man. 

In  my  experience  the  men  who  have  con- 
tributed most  to  social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical reform  in  this  hemisphere  are  men 
who  have  understood  that  the  Communist 
danger  is  not  met  by  good  works  alone. 

Another  theory  points  out  that  the  new 
generations  In  Eastern  Europe  want  greater 
freedom  to  express  themselves  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living.  Decentralization;  profit 
Incentives;  greater  autonomy  for  light  In- 
dustrial plants  and  farms;  quality  rather 
than  quantity  goals — all  these  and  other 
topics  of  debate  suggest  a  movement  away 
from  the  old  Marxist  practices.  Historic  ri- 
valries between  Russia  and  China  are 
stressed.  The  suggestion  Is  made  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will.  In  Its  own  Interest,  In- 
evitably draw  closer  to  Western  Europe. 

I  suppose  everyone  welcomes  certain  lib- 
eral trends  In  Eastern  Europe.  However 
limited  In  scope  they  may  be — and  they  are 
limited — they  represent  a  step  In  the  right 
direction.  I  suppose  everyone  would  welcome 
a  decision  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  abandon 
the  Idea  of  world  revolution  by  force,  a 
decision  to  leave  others  alone,  a  decision  to 
put  Its  enormous  weight  on  the  side  of  those 
who  hope  for  a  truly  pacific  relationship  be- 
tween the  Communist  and  the  free  parts  of 
the  world. 

We  ought  to  welcome  liberalizing  thought 
and  action  In  Eastern  Europe.  We  ought 
to  seek  ways,  compatible  with  our  own  secu- 
rity Interests  and  those  of  the  free  world, 
gradually  to  find  a  basis  for  a  truly  pacific 
relationship  with  Eastern  Europe. 

But  It  Is  wrong  to  present  as  a  current 
reality  that  which  is  now  only  a  hope  for 
the  future.  All  Communists  still  openly 
proclaim  their  belief  In  a  world  revolution 
achieved  by  force.  They  are  still  support- 
ing subversion  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
It  would  be  difficult  Indeed  to  convince  those 
who  have  lived  recently  for  long  periods  in 
Latin  America  that  Communists  are  not 
working  harder  than  ever  to  export  the  "rev- 
olution of  the  Sierra  Maestra  to  the  Andes." 
Lastly,  there  is  the  thesis  that  we  tend  to 
overestimate  the  ability  of  the  Commtmlsts 
to  subvert  free  governments. 

As  near  as  I  can  discover,  this  particular 
theory  comes  down  to  this:  A  niimber  of 
Western  European  and  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments have  been  able  to  stand  up  against 
subversive  elements;  therefore  it  Is  to  be 
assumed  that  all  developing  nations  will  be 
able  to  do  likewise.  All  that  Is  needed  Is 
more  faith  In  democracy. 

It  Is  true  that  today  there  are  a  number 
of  states  In  Europe  and  the  developing  areas 
of  the  world  which  have  achieved  the  kind 
of  maturity  and  tradition  which  gives  them 
a  large  degree  of  security.  But  it  Is  equally 
true  that  other  states  are  vulnerable  simply 
because  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  mod- 
ernize their  societies  and  to  acqxiire  the  ma- 
turity, broad  popular  support,  the  disciplines 
and  the  traditions  which  are  elements  of 
national  luilty  and  strength. 

It  Is  to  these  weaker,  more  fragile  societies 
that  Communist  subversive  efforts  will  be 
directed  In  the  future.  One  has  only  to 
look  around  the  world  todfey  to  see  that  great 
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differences  exist  between  areas  and  between 
states  in  terms  of  their  vulnerability  to 
demagoguery  and  to  the  use  of  force  exer- 
cised by  a  disciplined  minority.  It  Is  folly 
to  assume  that  the  experience  of  one  nation 
or  one  culture  Is  even  a  good  Indicator  of 
what  win  happen  In  an  entirely  different 
situation. 

What  we  can  be  certain  of  Is  that  the 
greatest  danger  to  freedom  and  to  peace  will 
come  when  the  free  world  Is  confused,  un- 
certain, divided  and  weak — when  expyanslon- 
istic  commxmlsm  comes  to  believe  that  new 
aggressions  can  be  conunltted  without  risk. 

In  addition  to  these  generalities  there  are 
a  number  of  misconceptions  about  particular 
U.S.  actions  In  the  recent  Dominican  crisis. 

m 

One  misconception  Is  that  danger  to  Amer- 
ican lives  was  more  a  pretext  than  a  reason 
for  U.S.  action. 

This  Is  demonstrably  Incorrect. 

Violence  In  the  Dominican  Republic  began 
on  April  24,  1965.  By  April  25-26  there  had 
been  a  breakdown  In  the  maintenance  of 
order  In  the  capital  city.  Planes  of  the 
Dominican  Air  Force  were  strafing  and  bomb- 
ing the  national  palace  and  other  points. 
Artillery  fire  between  the  rebel  and  anti- 
rebel  forces  was  being  exchanged  In  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  city.  Armed  rebel  bands 
roamed  the  streets  looking  for  anyone  who 
was  suspected  of  being  unsympathetic  to 
their  cause.  The  police  were  special  targets 
and  suffered  heavy  casualties;  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  the  police  force  disintegrated 
and  police  protection  broke  down  completely. 
Radio  and  telephone  stations  In  Santo  Do- 
mingo were  In  the  hands  of  rebel  groups. 

The  first  Important  decision  made  In  Wash- 
ington was  to  evacuate,  through  the  Port  of 
Haina,  all  those  who  wished  to  leave. 

American  tourists,  unable  to  leave  the 
capital  by  commercial  transportation,  had 
requested  evacuation.  On  April  27  a  group 
of  about  1,000  people  of  various  nationalities, 
mostly  women  and  children,  gathered  at  and 
near  the  Hotel  Embajador  which  had  been 
designated  as  the  assembly  point  for  evacua- 
tion. The  American  Embassy  asked  for  and 
received  promises  of  safe  conduct  from 
both  the  rebel  and  antlrebel  groups  so  that 
they  could  be  moved  from  the  assembly  point 
by  road  to  Halna,  7  miles  to  the  west. 

While  the  evacuees  were  being  processed, 
an  armed  group  appeared  at  the  hotel  and 
engaged  In  indiscriminate  firing  both  In  the 
hotel  Itself  and  on  the  grounds  nearby, 
endangering  the  lives  of  many  people.  Only 
by  good  fortune  was  the  first  evacuation  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  through  Halna  on  April 
27  without  loss  of  life. 

On  the  following  day,  April  28,  another 
large  crowd  gathered  at  the  Hotel  Embajador 
desiring  evacuation.  By  this  time,  the  road 
to  Haina  was  under  sniper  fire;  our  Embassy 
was  informed  by  police  authorities  that  they 
could  no  longer  be  responsible  for  the  protec- 
tion of  American  lives. 

Meanwhile,  the  rebel  government  had  dis- 
solved with  many  of  Its  members,  Including 
Molina  Urena,  seeking  asylum.  There  were 
no  constituted  authorities  on  the  rebel  side. 
There  were,  in  fact,  no  constituted  authori- 
ties of  any  kind  In  the  city  at  this  time  and 
for  several  days  thereafter.  Total  anarchy 
prevailed. 

The  second  major  decision  was  to  order 
that  some  500  marines  be  landed  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  Americans  and  making 
possible  the  continuation  of  the  evacuation 
process  by  helicopter. 

This  small  number  of  marines  established 
a  small  perimeter  around  the  Hotel  Em- 
bajador area.  This  permitted  helicopters 
to  land  and  take  off  and  gave  protection  to 
those  assembled  for  evacuation. 

The  evacuation  of  the  second  group  was 
begun  as  night  came  on  the  28th.  Several 
hundred  more  were  evacuated  then.    Around 


5,000  persons  of  many  nationalities  were 
evacuated  during  the  crisis. 

While  the  evacuation  by  helicopter  was 
taking  place,  the  U.S.  Embassy  and  Chan- 
cery were  under  steady  sniper  fire,  endan- 
gering the  lives  of  Americans  there.  A  small 
group  of  marines  was  sent  from  the  Hotel 
Embajador  area  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  In 
order  to  reinforce  the  Marine  guard  there. 

The  facts  which  I  have  outlined  are  undis- 
puted. Whatever  may  have  been  the  re- 
quests or  desires  or  recommendations  of  oth- 
ers, the  action  taken  by  Washington  in  the 
evening  of  April  28  had  as  Its  purpose  the 
protection  and  evacuation  of  unarmed  civil- 
ians. 

We  did  not  consider  It  necessary  to  wait 
until  innocent  civilians  had  been  killed  in 
order  to  prove  to  the  most  skeptical  that 
lives  were  In  danger.  Had  we  done  this  we 
should  have  been  derelict  In  our  duty  to  our 
citizens.  These  facts  are  also  obviously  rele- 
vant to  the  assertions  that  we  should  have 
left  those  desiring  evacuation  on  the  beach 
until  the  complex  machinery  of  the  OAS  was 
able  to  function. 

IV 

It  Is  charged  that  the  administration  as- 
sumed from  the  beginning  that  the  revolu- 
tion was  Communist  dominated  and  that  It 
should  therefore  be  opposed  by  military 
force. 

This  assertion  Is  Incorrect  for  the  simple 
reason  that  when  the  second  decision  (to 
evacuate  by  helicopter)  was  taken  It  was 
still  our  hope  that  U.S.  troops  could  be  with- 
drawn as  soon  as  the  evacuation  was  com- 
pleted. There  was  a  sound  basis  for  this  on 
the  28th. 

But  with  each  passing  day  hope  had  been 
diminishing  that  the  non-Communist  ele- 
ments on  the  rebel  side  would  either  reach 
a  cease-fire  agreement  with  the  bulk  of  the 
armed  forces  opposing  them  or  bring  the 
armed  civilians  and  paramilitary  on  the 
rebel  side  under  effective  control.  By  the 
evening  of  April  29  It  became  clear  that  the 
armed  forces  at  San  Isldro  would  be  nothing 
but  observers.  General  Wessln,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  him,  elected  not  to  support 
General  Montas'  column  which  was  split  up 
as  It  entered  the  city  from  the  west,  and, 
after  some  Initial  success,  disintegrated.  As 
It  turned  out,  Wessln  never  did  move  his 
forces  Into  the  city. 

Whereas  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  It  ap- 
peared that  order  might  be  restored  by  the 
Dominicans  themselves,  by  the  evening  of 
the  29th  the  reverse  appeared  to  be  the  case. 
Rebel  bands,  still  without  any  visible  co- 
hesion except  among  the  Communist  com- 
ponents, were  roaming  at  will  Into  the  city, 
carrying  violence  with  them.  There  cotUd 
be  no  assurance  that  order  could  even  be 
maintained  In  the  balance  of  the  coimtry. 

The  United  States  Government  had,  of 
course,  long  since  been  aware  of,  and  con- 
cerned about,  the  growth  of  Communist 
Infiuence  In  the  Dominican  Republic.  This 
concern  grew  when  large  quantities  of  arms 
were  turned  over  to  civilians  and  distributed 
by  known  and  Identified  leaders  of  Com- 
munist parties  to  their  partisans  in  the  early 
days  of  the  crisis.  But  there  is  a  very  im- 
portant distinction  to  be  made  between  con- 
cern and  a  decision  to  use  armed  force. 

Thus,  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the 
29th  that  a  decision  had  to  be  made  on 
whether  the  Conununlst  elements  In  the 
rebel  camp  presented  a  clear  and  imminent 
peril  to  the  freedom  of  the  Dominican  na- 
tion. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  U.S.  Government 
might  have  decided  that  evening  had  we 
not  then  been  engaged  In  evacuation  opera- 
tions— had  not  the  lives  of  Innocent  people 
been  in  danger.  Perhaps,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, we  might  have  awaited  devel- 
opments for  a  while  longer.  Certainly  we 
should  have  welcomed  time  to  permit  the 


OAS  which,  by  this  time  was  working  on  the 
problem,  to  take  effective  action. 

But  these  were  not  the  facts  and  this  was 
not  the  situation.  We  were  already  engaged 
In  evacuating  our  citizens  and  civilians  of 
many  other  nationalities. 

Thousands  remained  to  be  evacuated.  We 
did  not  wish  to  abandon  them  by  withdraw- 
ing our  men  and  helicopters  from  the  small 
perimeter  on  the  western  edge  of  the  town. 
We  did  not  wish  to  abandon  those  In  our 
Embassy  under  fire  and  other  nationals  with- 
out either  protection  or  means  of  leaving  the 
island. 

Against  this  background  the  third  Impor- 
tant decision  was  taken  in  the  evening  of 
April  29.  In  form  It  was  to  reinforce  the 
small  number  holding  the  perimeter  near  the 
beach  and  to  land  troops  at  the  San  Isldro 
airport  a  few  miles  east  of  the  capital. 

The  saving  of  lives  continued  to  be  an  ob- 
jective. But  from  this  third  decision  (to 
land  additional  troops)  fiowed  a  number  oi 
actions  in  the  following  days. 

First,  the  small  perimeter  aroiind  the  hotel 
was  expanded  Into  an  international  safety 
zone,  a  safe  haven  for  all  those  who  wished 
to  repair  to  It.  This  was  done  both  for  hu- 
manitarian reasons  and  In  response  to  re- 
quests for  protection  from  a  number  of  em- 
bassies which  had  come  under  small  arms 
fire  from  snipers. 

Second,  a  line  of  communication,  a  corri- 
dor, was  established  between  the  troops  in 
San  Isldro  area  and  the  troops  in 
the  International  safety  zone.  This  corri- 
dor had  the  effect  of  Interposing  troops  be- 
tween the  two  contending  armed  factions 
The  interposition  prevented  a  bloodbath 
that  otherwise  would  have  occxirred  eventu- 
ally. It  prevented  a  widening  of  the  civil 
war.  It  helped  to  stabilize  the  countryside. 
It  opened  the  way  for  a  political  settlement 
under  the  auspices  of  the  OAS. 

Much  of  the  confusion  concerning  these 
events  derives  from  attempts  to  lift  official 
statements  out  of  their  time  context. 
Statements  made  In  one  phase  of  the  crisis 
were  compared  with  statements  made  In  an- 
other phase.  These  confusions  have  not 
been  helpftil  to  the  American  States  in  their 
efforts  to  fixLd  solutions  to  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult problems. 

V 

The  degree  of  Communist  Infiuence  in  the 
rebel  movement  has  been  especially  ques- 
tioned. 

It  win  not  be  possible.  In  this  short  speech, 
to  tell  the  complete  story  of  the  degree  of 
Communist  Influence  and  strength  In  the 
rebel  movement.  The  facts  we  already  have 
would  fill  a  volume.  Each  passing  day  brings 
additional  facts  to  light.  The  danger  will 
soon  become  apparent  even  to  the  most 
skeptical.  In  a  very  real  sense  the  danger 
still  exists. 

All  those  in  our  Govenunent  who  had  full 
access  to  official  information  were  convinced 
that  the  landing  of  additional  troops  was 
necessary  In  view  of  the  clear  and  present 
danger  of  the  forcible  seizure  of  power  by 
the  Communists.  The  evidence  we  have  In- 
dicates that  at  that  stage  the  paramilitary 
forces  under  the  control  of  known  Corrunu- 
nlsts  exceeded  In  military  strength  the 
forces  controlled  by  the  non-Communist  ele- 
ments within  the  rebel  movement.  Equally 
important  is  the  fact  that  these  non-Com- 
munist elements  were  working  hand  In  glove 
with  the  Commvmlsts. 

The  strength  of  the  Communist  compo- 
nent of  the  rebel  side  miost  be  measured  not 
only  by  Its  men  and  arms  and  its  suiserlor 
discipline  but  by  the  weakness,  the  divisions, 
and  the  lack  of  leadership  within  the  rebel 
movement.  It  needs  to  be  measured  In  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  Communists  were  oper- 
ating In  a  total  political  vacuum  during  the 
early  days  of  the  crisis. 

There  were  no  moderate  forces  on  either 
the  rebel  or  antlrebel  side  with  the  will  and 
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the  capacity  to  offer  effective  resistance  to 
them.  Indeed,  from  the  dissolution  of  the 
Molina  Urena  regime  on  April  27  until  Colo- 
nel Caamano  formed  his  regime  on  May  3 
there  was  no  Identifiable  leadership  on  the 
rebel  side  other  than  that  of  the  Commu- 
nists. 

VT 

Next,  It  Is  said  that  the  United  States  over- 
looked the  fact  that  reform  movements  are 
likely  to  attract  Communist  support;  that 
the  United  States  failed  to  perceive  that  If 
it  Is  automatically  to  oppose  any  reform 
movement  that  Communists  adhere  to.  It  Is 
likely  to  end  up  opposing  every  reform  move- 
ment and.  In  the  process,  make  Itself  a  prte- 
oner  of  reactionaries. 

This  theory  assumes  that  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  Communists  and  the  non-Com- 
munists left  in  a  popular  front  Is  an  act 
of  nature.  This  Is  really  not  different  In 
essence  from  the  Marxian  theory  that  Com- 
munists are  In  the  vanguard  of  all  truly 
revolutionary  movements. 

In  Western  Europe,  this  theory  has  been 
proved  false.  By  and  large,  Communists 
have  failed  to  seize  power  there  because 
Evu-opean  reformers  were  their  most  deter- 
mined and  effective  opponents.  In  contrast. 
non-Communist  revolutionaries  In  Eastern 
Europe  and  elsewhere  have  formed  popular 
fronts  with  Communists. 

The  needs  to  distinguish  between  a  reform 
movement  allied  with  the  Communists  and 
a  movement  dedicated  to  reform  In  freedom 
should  be  emphasized  over  and  over  again. 
Indeed.  It  Is  precisely  the  failure  to  make  this 
distinction — the  tendency  of  some  to  lump 
all  "reformers"  together  and  to  evaluate  them 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  rhetoric — that 
causes  a  great  deal  of  the  confusion. 

Many  of  you  will  recall  de  Tocquevllle's 
conclusions  about  the  causes  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror  which  detracted  from  the  real 
achievement  of  the  French  Revolution: 

"When  we  closely  study  the  French  Revo- 
lution we  find  that  It  was  conducted  In 
precisely  the  same  spirit  as  that  which  gave 
rise  to  so  many  books  expounding  theories 
of  government  In  the  abstract.  Our  revolu- 
tionaries had  the  same  fondness  for  broad 
generalizations,  cut-and-drled  legislative 
systems,  and  a  pedantic  symmetry;  the  same 
contempt  for  hard  facts:  the  same  taste  for 
reshaping  Institutions  on  novel,  Ingenious, 
original  lines;  the  same  desire  to  reconstruct 
the  entire  constitution  according  to  the  rules 
of  logic  and  a  preconceived  system  Instead 
of  trying  to  rectify  Its  faulty  parts.  The 
result  was  nothing  short  of  disastrous;  for 
what  Is  a  merit  In  the  writer  may  well  be 
a  vice  In  the  statesman  and  the  very  quali- 
ties which  go  to  make  great  literature  can 
lead  to  catastrophic  revolutions. 

"Elven  the  politicians'  phraseology  was 
borrowed  largely  from  the  books  they  read; 
it  was  cluttered  up  with  abstract  words, 
gaudy  flowers  of  speech,  sonoroxis  cliches, 
and  llterju^  turns  of  phrase." 

Popular  fronts  do  not  have  as  their  prin- 
cipal objective  the  noble  purpose  of  demo- 
cratic reform.  Their  principal  objective  Is 
political  power.  They  are  often  formed  by 
those  who  want  the  Communist  vote  In 
order  to  get  elected  to  office.  Sometimes 
they  are  formed  because  the  help  of  dis- 
ciplined Communists  is  needed  to  overthrow 
a  government.  They  are  sometimes  formed 
by  politicians  already  in  power  to  buy  their 
peace.  The  rationale  I  have  heard  is  a  re- 
vealing one:  "I  know  they  are  dangerous. 
But  I  can  control  them."  Sometimes  this 
estimate  proves  to  be  correct.  More  often 
it  does  not. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  In  his  address 
at  the  Free  University  of  Berlin  on  June  26, 
1963:  "As  I  said  this  morning,  I  am  not  im- 
pressed by  the  opportimltlee  open  to  popu- 


lar fronts  throughout  the  world.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  Democrat  can  successfully 
ride  that  tiger." 

But  the  pomt  I  wish  to  make  Is  that  Com- 
mixnist  participation  Is  not  necessary  in 
order  to  carry  out  reforms.  There  are  sev- 
eral governments  I  can  think  of  which  are 
not  allied  with  Communists  and  which  are 
doing  a  pretty  good  Job  of  reform.  I  am  not 
conscious  that  this  great  country  of  ours  has. 
in  cooperating  with  these  and  other  coun- 
tries, become  a  prisoner  of  any  group. 

Moreover,  popular  fronts  serve  Commimlst 
ends.  Communists  gain  from  them  a  re- 
spectability they  do  not  deserve.  They  use 
this  respecUblllty  to  Infiltrate  their  partUans 
into  the  educational  system,  organized 
worker  and  farm  groups,  the  mass  media  and, 
of  course,  the  government  itself.  In  partici- 
pating in  popular  fronts,  politicians  usually 
have  In  mind  a  short-term,  personal,  political, 
selfish  gain.  On  the  other  hand.  Commu- 
nists are  content  to  work  today  in  order  to 
prepare  for  tomorrow. 

We  do  not  really  have  to  choose  between 
reaction  and  leftist  extremism.  There  is  a 
large  and  growing  number  of  people  In  Latin 
America  dedicated  to  rapid  and  far-reaching 
reform.  New  political  movements,  organized 
on  an  Institutional  rather  than  a  personal- 
ized base,  give  promise  of  organizing  and 
leading  those  who  so  desperately  want  to 
build  modern  societies.  The  Latin  American 
military  contain  In  their  ranks  many  able 
and  dedicated  men  who  do  not  deserve  to  be 
smeared  with  the  brush  that  ought  to  be 
reserved  for  the  few.  The  church  is  provid- 
ing leadership  In  many  areas  of  social  prog- 
ress. Many  of  the  younger  men  from  all 
sectors  of  society  are  conscious  of  the  need 
for  change  and  are  helping  to  promote  it. 
Organized  labor  is  growing  In  strength  and 
could  be  a  powerful  Influence  for  progress. 

vn 
It  is  also  said  that  our  country  Is  not  much 
In  sympathy  with  revolution  and  that  our 
Revolution  of  1776  was  not  much  of  an 
upheaval  compared  to  the  Russian  and  other 
revolutions. 

Perhaps  these  words  are  to  be  Interpreted 
as  suggesting  that  In  our  revolution  the  vio- 
lence was  confined  largely  to  the  battle- 
fields, and  that,  consequently,  it  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  number  of  civilians 
killed  under  the  guillotine  or  with  the 
millions  who  disappeared  in  the  familiar 
Communist  purges.  If  so,  I  fail  to  see  why 
violence  Itself  should  be  considered  a  de- 
sirable end. 

If,  on  the  other  hand.  It  Is  Intended  to 
say  that  the  basic  values  of  political  and 
economic  freedom,  which  were  the  principal 
motive  force  of  the  Revolution  of  1776,  are 
Inferior  to  others,  then  there  are  differences 
m  opinion  which  are  Indeed  significant. 

Our  political,  economic  and  social  systems 
have  produced  a  greater  degree  of  Individual 
freedom,  a  more  even-handed,  Impartial  ad- 
ministration of  law.  higher  levels  of  income, 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  an  ever-ris- 
ing national  product,  more  equality  of  op- 
portunity, more  religious  freedom,  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  spirit  and 
of  the  dignity  of  man,  than  has  been  here- 
tofore achieved  by  any  nation  In  history. 

Our  revolution  did  not  start  and  end  In 
1776.  It  Is  a  contlnvfing  phenomenon.  The 
frontiers  of  opportunity,  of  knowledge,  of 
health,  of  social  Justice  and  economic  and 
political  progress  In  our  land  are  being  ex- 
panded still  further  In  President  Johnson's 
program  for  the  Great  Society. 

Certainly  if  one  compares  the  achieve- 
ments of  out  system  with  that  of  others,  we 
have  no  need  to  be  apologetic  or  defensive. 
On  the  contrary,  we  can  take  great  pride  in 
ovir  accomplishments  and  in  our  determina- 
tion for  even  greater  improvement  in  the 
future. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  made 
a  speech  the  other  day  from  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  which  I  said  that  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
going  to  adjourn  in  spite  of  my  protest 
in  regard  to  adjourning  sine  die  while 
our  Americans  boys  are  dying  in  South 
Vietnam.  This  is  a  course  of  action 
which,  in  my  judgment,  cannot  be  jus- 
tified by  any  Member  of  Congress.  When 
the  motion  for  sine  die  resolution  is  be- 
fore the  Senate,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  go  on  record  in  opposition  to 
the  resolution. 

In  my  judgment,  we  cannot  justify  ad- 
journing Congress  so  long  as  American 
boys  are  being  killed  in  an  unconstitu- 
tional war  in  South  Vietnam.  People 
have  a  right  to  have  the  Congress  in  ses- 
sion to  maintain  a  check  upon  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  goverrunent. 

Congress  had  better  start  checking,  in 
spite  of  all  the  interpretations  being  given 
under  so-called  polls.  I  am  like  so  many 
with  whom  I  have  talked;  I  am  still  wait- 
ing to  meet  the  first  person  who  has  been 
polled;  but  somebody  must  be  polled. 

The  reliance  of  this  administration 
upon  polls  is  an  act  of  whistling  by 
graveyards.  The  sad  thing  is  that  it  is 
filling  the  graveyard,  by  the  unnecessary 
killing  in  South  Vietnam,  not  only  of 
Americans,  but  of  Asians. 

I  am  at  work  on  a  speech  entitled  "The 
Crucifixion  of  the  Teachings  of  Christ  in 
South  Vietnam."  I  am  always  interested 
in  Christians  trying  to  rationalize,  on 
moral  grounds,  this  vmconstitutional,  il- 
legal war  in  South  Vietnam. 

But.  Mr.  President,  come  next  Janu- 
ary, if  the  State  Department  does  not 
clarify  its  position  in  regard  to  military 
intervention  in  Latin  America,  this  chair- 
man will  conduct  hearings  for  whatever 
length  of  time  is  necessary  to  make  the 
record  replete  with  the  facts  with  re- 
gard to  what  our  clear  nationsd  law  ob- 
ligation is  under  the  treaties  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by 
Mr.  Emil  Mazey,  international  secretary- 
treasurer.  United  Auto  Workers,  entitled 
"South  Vietnam  Leaders  No  Better  Than 
Reds— L.B.J.  Backed  Military  Dictator  in 
Dominica." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

South  Vtrr  Leaders  No  Better  Than  Reds— 
L.B.J.  Backed  Mhjtabt  Dictator  in  Domi- 
nica 
(By    Emll    Mazey,    International    Secretary- 
Treasurer,  United  Auto  Workers) 
Some  of  the  problems  that  currently  face 
the  people  of  oxir  world  today  are  the  after- 
math of  struggles  for  independence  on  the 
part  of  colonial  peoples.     The  difficulty  in 
South  Vietnam  today  is  a  typical  example  of 
what  I  have  reference  to. 

The  people  of  Vietnam  sought  their  Inde- 
pendence from  French  domination  and  final- 
ly defeated  the  French  in  1954.  The  1954 
struggle  was  terminated  by  the  signing  of 
the  Geneva  Conference  accord  which  among 
other  things,  accepted  the  sound  principle 
of  self-determination  and  stipulated  that 
free  elections  would  be  held  In  1966  to  re- 
unite the  country. 

The  present  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam  be- 
gan in  1958  when  President  Diem,  with  the 
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concurrence  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, refused  to  hold  elections. 

The  reasoning  of  Diem  and  the  reasoning 
of  the  Elsenhower  administration  was  that 
elections  would  result  in  the  Communists 
winning  control  of  the  government. 

This  violation  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
accords  Is  responsible  for  the  civil  war  and 
confilct  taking  place  in  South  Vietnam  to- 
day. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  inherited  a  war 
which,  I  am  sure,  he  doesn't  want.  President 
Johnson  has  repeatedly  stated  that  we  are  In 
Vietnam  to  maintain  freedom,  liberty  and 
democracy  and  the  right  of  the  South  Viet- 
nam to  choose  their  own  political  path. 

I  disagree  completely  with  President  John- 
son on  this  evaluation.  There  Is  no  demo- 
cracy In  South  Vietnam.  There  is  no  free- 
dom In  South  Vietnam.  There  Is  no  liberty 
in  South  Vietnam. 

There  is  no  representative  government  In 
South  Vietnam.  The  people  have  not  chosen 
tbeir  national  leaders  or  their  regional  lead- 
ers. 

There  is  no  free  trtide  union  movement  in 
South  Vietnam. 

In  my  opinion,  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  being 
fought  to  bolster  and  maintain  an  oppressive 
military  dictatorship.  The  war  is  not  being 
fought  to  extend  freedom  and  democracy. 
The  government  of  South  Vietnam  does  not 
have  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  Is  to- 
tally and  completely  unstable. 

We  have  seen  the  perpetual  circus  In  Saigon 
in  one  clique  of  military  leaders  fighting  to 
replace  another  military  clique  for  political 
control  of  Vietnam. 

This  game  of  musical  chairs  to  see  who  Is 
going  to  control  South  Vietnam,  apparently 
has  the  blessing  and  full  financial  support  of 
our  Government  because  we  have  endorsed 
and  embraced  each  new  punk  dictator  who 
has   gained  power. 

President  Johnson  is  very  thin-skinned 
about  any  criticism  of  his  policy  of  South 
Vietnam. 

He  has  discouraged  free  discussion  of  his 
policies  and  has  attempted  to  Justify  his 
policies  on  the  ground  that  he  and  his  ad- 
visers have  Information  not  available  to  the 
average  citizen,  and  therefore,  we  mtist  have 
faith  in  his  Judgment  and  blindly  follow 
and  endorse  his  policies. 

Constructve  criticism  is  equated  with 
treason — those  who  oppose  escalating  the 
war  are  called  appeasers — citizens  calling  for 
a  negotiated  peace  have  been  charged  with 
being  soft  on  communism. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  have  a  large  mili- 
tary force  and  a  large  body  of  CIA  agents 
in  South  Vietnam,  every  time  a  military 
coup  takes  place,  spokesmen  for  our  Govern- 
ment announced  they  were  surprised  by  the 
overthrow  of  one  regime  by  another. 

If  our  Government  truly  understood  what 
was  happening  in  Vietnam,  I  suggest  we 
would  not  be  surprised  by  developments 
there. 

I  believe  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  making  a  serious  mistake  in  esca- 
lating the  war  in  South  Vietnam  by  the 
attacks  on  North  Vietnam.  This  policy  is 
really  the  Goldwater  policy  and  has  the  full 
support  of  the  leadership  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

I  suggest  that  President  Johnson  not  take 
too  much  comfort  In  the  support  he  Is  re- 
ceiving from  Goldwater  and  Dirksen  be- 
cause in  1966  and  1968,  the  South  Vietnam 
war  will  become  the  major  political  issue 
and  win  be  referred  to  as  the  Johnson  war 
by  the  Republicans  currently  urging  and 
egging  President  Johnson  on  to  escalate  the 
war. 

I  do  not  believe  the  struggle  in  South 
Vietnam  can  be  won  by  negative  antlcom- 
munlsm.  It  should  be  obvious  to  everyone 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  people  have  no 
confidence  in  their  government  because  two- 


thirds  of  South  Vietnam  is  already  under  the 
control  of  the  Vietcong. 

Frankly,  the  South  Vietnamese  have  not 
been  given  anything  to  fight  for.  Fighting 
to  maintain  the  status  quo  is  not  good 
enough. 

The  South  Vietnamese  find  little  difference 
between  Communist  dictatorship  or  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship  over  their  country.  I  con- 
fess I  see  no  difference  between  Communist 
dictatorship  and  a  military  dictatorship. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  look  up>on 
American  forces  as  a  replacement  to  the 
French  forces  they  kicked  out  in  1954. 

The  people  in  South  Vietnam  must  be 
given  an  effective  alternative  to  communism 
or  to  a  military  dictatorship. 

I  suggest  that  the  alternative  ought  to  be 
a  democratic  government  chosen  by  the 
people  with  a  program  of  land  reform  and 
other  reforms  that  can  raise  the  living  stand- 
ards and  improve  the  security  of  the  people. 

I  know  that  there  are  no  easy  answers  to 
resolve  the  Vietnamese  problem.  Among  the 
possible  answers  are  the  following : 

1.  We  ought  to  seek  the  Implementation  of 
the  1954  Geneva  Conference  accords.  The 
nations  that  brought  about  the  agreement 
In  Vietnam  originally  ought  to  be  called  into 
session  to  seek  a  solution  to  the  present 
problem. 

2.  We  ought  to  consider  giving  the  United 
Nations  an  opportunity  of  solving  the  Viet- 
nam crisis.  Placing  Vietnam  under  U.N. 
trusteeship  for  a  period  of  time  and  sub- 
sequently implementing  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference accord  of  1954,  may  be  one  way  to 
solve  this  dilemma.  I  believe  the  recent 
statements  of  President  Johnson  to  the  effect 
that  he  is  willing  to  have  unconditional  talks 
to  bring  about  a  negotiated  solution  to  the 
Vietnamese  problem,  is  good.  However,  I 
believe  that  the  President  Is  making  a  mis- 
take in  trying  to  bring  about  these  negotia- 
tions through  the  escalation  of  the  war. 

I  believe  that  our  Government  needs  to  re- 
evaluate our  entire  foreign  policy  position. 
It  should  be  clear  to  all  of  us  that  our  Gov- 
ernment cannot  unilaterally  act  as  a  world 
police  force  and  cannot  by  itself  solve  the 
many  problems  that  the  years  of  colonialism 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Belgium  created. 

Our  Government  seems  to  favor  military 
dictatorship  to  democracy.  I  am  alarmed 
and  sickened  at  the  quickness  In  which 
President  Johnson  moved  30,000  marines  into 
the  Dominican  Republic  to  bolster  and  main- 
tain a  military  dictatorship  that  came  into 
power  by  overthrowing  the  only  freely  elected 
government  in  the  Dominican  Republic  In 
the  past  30  years. 

Our  Government  gave  quick  recognition  to 
the  military  dictatorship  which  replaced  the 
democratically  elected  government  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  In  1963. 

In  1965.  when  the  democratic  forces 
attempted  to  overthrow  the  military 
dictatorship,  our  Government  finds  itself  on 
the  side  of  the  military  dictatorship  again. 
Some  30  years  ago,  United  States  marines 
moved  Into  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
placed  TruJlUo,  the  military  dictator,  in 
power.  We  must  raise  our  voices  in  protest 
to  see  that  history  doesn't  repeat  itself. 

I  want  to  commend  Senator  Watne  Morse 
for  having  the  courage  and  the  intestinal 
fortitude  to  criticize  our  Government  on 
foreign  policy  and  on  other  matters  when  he 
believes  the  Government  to  be  wrong.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  best  way  to  support  President 
Johnson  Is  not  to  rubber  stamp  his  every  act. 
but  to  oppose  him  constructively  when  we 
believe  that  his  policies  are  in  error. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  he  Is  not 
the  only  labor  leader  who  has  diverted 
from  the  propaganda  line  of  most  of  the 
labor  leaders  of  this  country  who  are 
purportedly  in  support  of  war  in 
Vietnam. 


I  am  glad  that  there  are  some  labor 
leaders  who  recognize  the  moral  princi- 
ples involved  in  connection  with  the 
uncalled-for  war  in  South  Vietnam;  who 
recognize  that  to  take  the  position  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  does  not 
mean  that  we  get  out  of  South  Vietnam, 
but  that  we  follow  an  international  law 
procedure  course  of  action  that  will  bring 
others  in  through  the  United  Nations. 

I  am^glad  also  that  there  are  labor 
leaders  who  recognize  that  no  weight 
can  be  given  to  rationalizing  our  unfor- 
tunate course  of  action  in  South  Viet- 
nam by  what  is  called  the  economic  bene- 
fits to  certain  industries  in  this  coimtry 
connected  with  the  war  effort. 

I  am  glad  that  we  have  labor  leaders 
such  as  Emil  Mazie,  who  is  willing  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted,  even  though  the 
line  of  the  American  labor  movement 
today,  unfortunately,  is  to  support  our 
outlawry  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  editorial  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  entitled 
"Facts  in  the  Far  East." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Facts  in  the  Far  East 

A  general  review  of  tensions  in  Asia  now 
seems  likely  to  feature  the  current  session 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  and 
It  Is  long  overdue.  The  Assembly  has  agreed 
to  debate  the  question  of  seating  Com- 
mimlst China.  Vietnam  has  been  brought 
into  the  picture  by  U.S.  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg and  by  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gro- 
myko. 

There  is  in  reality  no  way  to  separate  one 
Asian  problem  from  another.  There  will 
be  no  permanent  peace  in  Vietnam  without 
the  concurrence  of  China.  The  presence  of 
China  broods  over  the  Indian-Pakistani 
quarrel.  Until  the  UJ^.  comes  to  gripe  with 
the  reality  of  China,  discussion  of  Asian 
problems  is  bound  to  appear  peripheral. 

This  being  so,  it  was  disappointing  that 
Mr.  Goldberg,  in  his  speech  to  the  Assem- 
bly, should  have  reiterated  doctrinaire  U.S. 
antagonism  to  the  mainland  regime;  partic- 
ularly that  he  should  have  associated  North 
Vietnam  and  China  In  criticizing  those  who 
allegedly  do  not  "leave  their  neighbors 
alone."  The  relationship  between  Pelplng 
and  Hanoi  Is  a  subtle  one  and  a  more  con- 
structive statement  would  have  been  direct- 
ed  toward    Identifying   the    components. 

The  United  States  can  make  a  case  of 
course,  for  opposing  the  admission  of  China. 
It  has  a  treaty  with  the  Chiang  Elal-shek  re- 
gime on  Formosa,  which  holds  one  of  the 
five  permanent  Security  Council  seats. 
China  has  acted  In  a  belligerent  fashion  to- 
ward all  the  major  nations.  It  has  shown 
no  desire  to  become  a  U2J.  member. 

But  much  of  this  is  beside  the  point.  The 
point  Is  not  whether  China  is  truculent,  or 
whether  it  wants  admission,  but  whether 
the  peace  of  the  world  would  be  more  secure 
with  China  in  the  U.N.  or  outside  of  It.  In 
other  words,  the  point  Is  not  whether  China 
would  be  gratified  by  "shooting  Its  way"  Into 
the  UJT.,  but  whether  the  117  nations  would 
benefit  by  Its  presence. 

In  this  connection  there  Is  merit  In  a 
sort  of  Interim  proposal  by  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant  that  China  be  represented  at 
XJU.  headqxiarters.  He  told  the  Assembly: 
"I  have  no  doubt  that  the  true  interest 
of  peace  would  be  better  served  if  nonmem- 
ber  states  were  to  be  encoiiraged  to  main- 
tain observers  at  United  Nations  headquar- 
ters so  that  they  may  be  in  a  position  to 
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sense  the  currents  and  croescurrents  of  world 
opinion  which  are  so  uniquely  concentrated 
In  the  organization." 

The  problem  Is  urgent.  The  Vietnam  war 
cries  for  settlement;  so  does  the  quarrel  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan.  These  countries 
are  on  China's  border.  China  Is  developing 
an  atomic  capability;  can  there  be  any 
profitable  conference  on  nuclear  controls,  or 
any  viable  agreement,  without  its  participa- 
tion? Also,  suppose  China  led  a  move  to 
form  a  rival  International  organization?  In- 
donesia, which  has  withdrawn  from  the  UH. 
has  made  such  a  suggestion. 

A  thoroughgoing  debate  in  the  U.N.  woxild 
ventilate  this  whole  situation,  and  would,  we 
hope,  lead  to  fresh  approaches  to  the  com- 
plex problems  of  Asia. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
great  editorial  from  a  great  newspaper. 
The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  from  the 
beginning  of  our  unfortunate  course  of 
action  in  South  Vietnam,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  United  States  starting 
its  violation  of  the  Geneva  accords  back 
in  1954.  from  the  very  beginning  of  our 
setting  up  of  our  tyrannical  puppet  in 
South  Vietnam,  Dien.  and  one  puppet 
after  another,  as  one  after  another  fell 
from  grace  in  South  Vietnam,  has  car- 
ried on  a  courageous  editorial  policy  of 
constructive  criticism  against  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  vis-a-vis 
South  Vietnam. 

Not  very  often  is  such  courage  com- 
mended in  periods  of  hysteria  in  this 
country — and  we  are  in  a  period  of  hys- 
teria. I  commend  the  editors  of  the  St, 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  not  only  for  this 
editorial,  but  also  for  the  many  preced- 
ing  editorials  they  have  published  seek- 
ing to  warn  the  American  people  that 
our  foreign  policy  in  southeast  Asia  will 
eventually  cause  us  to  lose  all  support 
in  southeast  Asia.  No  matter  how  many 
years  are  required,  we  shall  eventually  be 
driven  out  of  Asia.  The  lesson  we  have 
to  learn  has  already  been  learned  by 
the  French,  the  Dutch,  the  Belgians,  and 
the  British. 

The  tyrants  whom  we  are  supporting 
In  Soi^th  Vietnam  have  never  provided 
an  hour  of  freedom  in  South  Vietnam 
since  they  have  taken  over  power;  yet 
they  have  been  backed,  financed,  and 
militarized  by  the  United  States.  I  know 
from  reading  recent  news  dispatches 
that  those  puppets  of  ours  are  now  try- 
ing to  tell  us  that  we  must  not  give  con- 
sideration to  any  negotiated  settlement 
of  the  war.  Of  course,  w^e  are  doing  most 
of  the  fighting  now.  We  have  already 
demonstrated  that  the  Vietnamese  army 
and  military  establishment  of  500,000  to 
750,000  cannot  whip  the  hard  core  Viet- 
cong  military  establishment  of  between 
35,000  and  60.000.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  United  States  to  go  on  in  and  do  the 
job  for  the  South  Vietnamese.  We  can 
do  the  job.  We  can  do  every  military 
engagement.  The  Vietcong  cannot  begin 
to  meet  American  force.  The  Vietcong 
lack  firepower  and  materiel;  the  Viet- 
cong have  no  air  force. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  all  we 
are  doing,  now  that  we  have  gone  Into 
Vietnam  with  our  militaiy  might.  Is  to 
shoot  fish  in  a  barrel,  for  the  Vietcong 
can  best  be  described  in  that  war  as 
shooting  fish  in  a  barrel. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  Vietcong  to 
resist  the  military  power  of  our  great 


country.  That  Is  what  we  should  ex- 
pect. You  and  I,  Mr.  President,  have 
not  sat  here  for  years,  voting  billions  of 
dollars  for  the  defense  of  this  country, 
without  knowing  that  the  United  States 
has  the  military  might  to  mop  up  and 
wipe  out  any  force  such  as  the  Vietcong. 

But  that  will  not  win  the  peace.  That 
will  only  win  the  war — if  we  want  to  call 
it  winning  a  war.  What  we  are  doing  In 
Vietnam  will  leave  a  heritage  of  hatred 
and  revenge  against  the  United  States 
that  will  last  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Also,  it  will  do  something  to  our  na- 
tional morality.  Do  not  tell  me  that 
there  is  no  cause-to-effect  relationship 
between  the  lack  of  morality  of  our  for- 
eign policy  and  the  moral  attitudes  of 
the  young  people  of  this  country.  That 
is  why  I  am  working  on  my  speech,  "The 
Crucifixion  of  the  Teachings  of  Christ 
in  South  Vietnam."  I  believe  that  our 
professed  religious  beliefs  should  not  be 
kept  off  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but 
should  influence  the  action  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  entitled  "Legalized  Mur- 
der," written  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Fagan,  Ma- 
sonic Building,  McMLnnville,  Oreg.,  and 
published  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Legalized  Murder 

To  the  Editor  : 

Now  that  big  business,  the  oil  companies, 
airplanes,  steel,  and  Du  Pont  as  well  as 
others  have  taken  over  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration lock,  stock  and  barrel,  we  can  ex- 
pect the  Vietnam  war  to  continue  for  months 
or  perhaps  years  and  anyone  like  our  own 
Senator  Morse  or  Gov.  Mark  Hatfield  who 
speaks  against  such  murder  can  be  expected 
to  be  slapped  down  by  our  leading  news- 
papers. 

The  Johnson  administration  wants  war  and 
that's  w^hat  they  are  going  to  get,  because 
it's  big  business  and  keeps  big  operations 
going  and  a  new  batch  of  American  million- 
aires will  be  hatched  before  it's  over  with. 
That's  why  war  is  now  so  popular. 

I  would  not  feel  right  if  I  didn't  speak 
out  against  legalized  murder  by  this  or  any 
other  country  and  to  my  way  of  thinking 
both  Governor  Hatfield  and  Senator  Morse 
are  100  percent  right  in  opposing  the  Presi- 
dent's escalation  of  war  In  Vietnam.  I  feel 
sure  that  there  are  enough  people  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia  to  look  after  any  and  all 
problems  that  may  arise  in  that  part  of  the 
world  without  Intervention  of  another  con- 
tinent. Minding  our  own  b\isiness,  I  think. 
Is  never  a  bad  policy.  Let's  try  It  as  a  nation 
and  see  if  results  won't  be  fruitful. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Fagan. 

McMinnville. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  entitled 
"We  Have  Failed,"  written  by  Peter  S. 
Buck,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  published 
in  the  Portland  Oregonian.  The  letter 
deals  with  our  outlawry  in  southeast 
Asia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

We  Have  Paii.ed 

To  the  Editor  : 

I  do  not  sympathize  with  the  Oregonlan's 
fear  that  Senator  Morse  Is  "weakening  the 
unity  of  purpose  the  President  and  the 
majority  of  Americans  wish  to  convey  to  the 


aggressors."  It  is  not  the  function  of  a  critic 
to  create  unity  behind  the  policies  being 
criticized;  if  the  majority  of  Americans  wish 
to  unite  behind  the  President,  then  they  can 
do  so,  but  they  have  no  business  requiring 
that  dissenters  also  fall  into  line  so  that  the 
impression  of  solidarity  may  be  made  more 
perfect. 

On  the  issue  of  Vietnam,  I  see  no  virtue 
in  applauding  the  President  for  pressing  with 
greater  Intensity  a  policy  that  is  not  working. 
We  have  bombed  in  the  north  for  months 
and  have  steadily  increased  our  military 
power  in  Vietnam  with  the  result  that  the 
war  has  gone  Just  as  steadily  against  us.  We 
have  supported  the  transitory  regimes  that 
have  passed  through  Saigon  and  have  got, 
for  our  troubles,  a  general  there  who  tells  a 
British  newspaper  he  finds  something  to 
admire  in  Hitler.  We  have  stood  firm  in 
Vietnam,  but  the  opposition  has  simply  gone 
around  our  war,  seeking  and  finding  support 
among  African  and  Asian  nations  disen- 
chanted with  American  policy. 

As  I  understand  the  history  of  American 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  our  original  inter- 
vention was  based  on  the  assumption  that  we 
could  attain  our  limited  objectives  with  an 
equally  limited  effort.  This  premise  has 
proved  false  as  the  effort  required  has  grown 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  goals.  I  think 
it  time  that  we  admit  that  our  undertaking 
in  Vietnam  has  failed  and  that,  by  choosing 
to  Intervene  in  the  first  place,  we  are  at  least 
partly  the  creators  of  our  own  dlfBcultles. 
Our  position  in  Asia  will  not  be  irrevocably 
damaged  by  Vietnam  unless,  by  following 
futile  policy  to  its  bitter  conclusion,  we  show 
that  we  are  determined  to  have  it  that  way. 
Perhaps  Senator  Morse's  proposals  will  have 
no  greater  success,  but  I  do  not  see  how  they 
can  have  less. 

Peter  S.  Buck. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  entitled 
"Impossible  Situation,"  written  by 
Eunice  E.  Wise,  of  Portland,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Portland  Oregonian.  The 
letter  criticizes  our  policies  in  South 
Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Impossible  Situation 

To  the  Editor  : 

Your  editorial  of  August  5  entitled,  "Now, 
Impeachment?"  reveals  that  what  the  whole 
world  has  long  dreaded  and  feared  has  come 
to  pass;  that  Is,  "war  by  miscalculation." 
And  American  experts  have  made  the  mis- 
calculations. 

The  $700  million  appropriated  In  May  Is 
already  spent.  Another  $700  million  plus 
$1  billion  is  the  minimum  thought  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  "buildup"  to  January  1. 
After  that  nobody  knows  how  much  the  cost 
will  be. 

But  the  money  miscalculation  Is  nothing 
compared  with  the  seriousness  of  the  man- 
power miscalculation. 

Experts  maintain  that  for  success  In  that 
kind  of  war,  there  must  be  a  ratio  of  10 
Americans  to  1  guerrilla.  This  is  an  Im- 
possible situation  to  cope  with  even  If  the  war 
lasted  40  years  and  family  planning  was 
banned  "for  the  duration."  For  there  are 
already  more  than  a  billion  Communists  In 
the  world  and  less  than  200  million  Ameri- 
cans counting  every  man,  woman,  and  child. 

It  would  seem  that  the  time  has  come  for 
nations  to  "learn  war  no  more." 

Eunice  E.  Wise. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  entitled 
"Gross  Insult,"  written  by  Jane  Erick- 
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son,  of  Lake  Oswego,  Oreg.,  and  pub- 
lished In  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gross  lNsm.T 

To  the  Editor: 

Anent  your  recent  editorial  "Now,  Im- 
peachment?" when  the  lust  for  war  has 
fastened  Itself  upon  the  land,  the  word 
"peace"  becomes  a  dirty  word  and  scath- 
ing denunciation  Is  heaped  upon  those 
who  espouse  It.  Carried  to  the  ultimate,  in- 
carceration In  concentration  camps,  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  firing  squad.  Is  their  reward. 
If  there  are  any  doubts,  how  many  saw,  re- 
cently, on  CBS  television,  the  spectacle  of 
several  hundred  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers, 
etc.,  who  were  brought  from  their  Jail  cells 
In  Saigon  to  face  a  row  of  men  sitting  In 
Judgment  upon  them?  Their  crime:  taking 
part  In  a  peace  demonstration  \irging  nego- 
tiation looking  to  a  settlement  of  the  war, 
the  very  same  aim  to  which  our  President  is 
supposed  to  give  favor.  Undoubtedly  their 
sentences,  when  rendered,  will  be  further  In- 
carceration and.  If  the  great  Hitler-worship- 
ing General  Ky's  wishes  are  carried  out, 
death  by  the  firing  squad. 

One  wonders  how  long  it  will  be  before  the 
same  Insanity  prevails  In  our  own  country. 
Certainly  that  condition  Is  aided  by  those 
who  foment  hatred  against  their  fellow  citi- 
zens whom  they  scornfully  designate  as 
"peaceniks,"  although  among  such  are  many 
good  citizens.  Including  our  leading  scien- 
tists, historians,  educators,  religionists,  and 
many  others. 

Such  a  demeaning  appellation  and,  fur- 
ther, likening  our  Interest  In  reaching  a 
peaceful  solution  in  Vietnam  to  an  "attrac- 
tion like  files  to  a  dead  fish,"  is  a  gross  In- 
sult to  many  readers  of  the  Oregonian  and 
is  unworthy  editorial  comment  in  a  news- 
paper of  the  usual  high  caliber  of  the  Ore- 
gonian. 

Jane  Erickson. 

Lake  Oswego. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  a  letter  entitled 
"Minimal  Respect,"  written  by  William 
H.  Halewood,  of  Portland,  and  published 
in  the  Portland  Oregonian.  The  letter 
expresses  Mr.  Halewood*s  views  concern- 
ing the  war  in  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Minimal  Respect 

To  the  EnrroR: 

Several  readers  of  the  Oregonian  have  reg- 
istered dismay,  in  these  columns,  at  the 
prlmltlveness  of  the  attitudes  expressed  In 
Oregonian  editorials  having  to  do  with  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  They  may  now  complain 
of  primitive  manners  as  well. 

The  abusive  dismissal  of  Senator  Morse 
and  his  audience  as  "files  drawn  to  a  dead 
fish,"  "peaceniks,"  etc.,  is  beneath  the  level 
of  civilized  discourse.  It  would  seem  a  mod- 
est and  easily  satisfied  requirement  of  an 
editorial  writer  that  he  approach  an  issue 
with  the  minimum  respect  necessary  to  un- 
derstand  it  and  that  he  be  capable  of  ra- 
tlonal  argvmient. 

William  H.  Halewood. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  entitled 
"Man  Who  Thinks,"  written  by  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Johnson,  of  Milwaukie,  Oreg.,  and 
published  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Man  Who  Thinks 
To  the  Editor: 

Contrary  to  the  views  expressed  In  your 
editorial  of  August  5,  "Now,  Impeachment?" 
those  Interested  In  the  peace  of  the  world 
are  not  necessarily  fanatical,  nor  do  tliey 
deserve  the  ridiculous  label  "peacenik." 

Ours  is  a  war-weary  generation.  We  can- 
not see  that  wars  accomplish  their  supposed 
purpose.  Thousands  have  sacrificed  fathers, 
husbands,  sons,  and  other  loved  ones  to  these 
insatiable  monsters.  The  thought  of  again 
sending  loved  ones  Into  the  grinding  teeth 
of  a  huge  war  machine  Is  more  than  grave. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  already 
taxed  nearly  to  the  breaking  point.  If  only 
a  portion  of  the  staggering  bill  presented  an- 
nually to  the  American  people  could  be  di- 
verted to  the  spreading  of  the  cause  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  soon  this  old  world  would 
be  a  far  better  place  and  we  need  not  learn 
war  any  more.  Haven't  we  tried  the  way  of 
death  long  enough?  Why  not  try  the  way  of 
life? 

As  for  your  attack  on  Watne  Morse:  If  we 
had  a  few  more  rabble-rouser  leaders  with 
the  courage  of  their  convictions  such  as  Mr. 
Morse  demonstrates  again  and  again  perhaps 
there  would  be  less  apathy  among  the  peo- 
ple. As  long  as  men  in  high  places  allow 
themselves  to  be  swept  along  with  the  cur- 
rent Instead  of  standing  up  for  what  they 
believe  or  know  to  be  right,  the  "What's  the 
use?"  attitude  of  the  masses  will  remain. 
The  people  of  Oregon  must  feel  the  need  of 
a  man  who  thinks  for  himself  or  they  would 
not  return  Mr.  Morse  to  the  Senate  time 
after  time. 

Mrs.  Llotd  Johnson. 

Milwaukee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  entitled 
"Shameless  Involvement,"  written  by 
Peter  A.  Grifl&n,  of  Salem,  Oreg.,  and 
published  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Shameless  Involvement 
To  the  Editor  : 

In  yoiir  August  5  editorial  criticizing  Sen- 
ator Morse,  you  characteristically  display 
more  spleen  than  reason.  WhUe  the  use  of 
facile  epithets  such  as  "peaceniks,"  "fanati- 
cal spokesman,"  and  "rabble-rousing  dema- 
goguery"  may  enable  you  better  to  manipu- 
late public  opinion,  they  add  nothing  to  what 
should  be  a  serious  national  debate  on  a 
very  grave  Issue. 

The  clear  implication  of  your  editorial  Is 
that  Senator  Morse  himself  advocates  im- 
peachment despite  a  story  In  the  same  edi- 
tion of  the  Oregonian  presenting  Senator 
Morse's  denial  of  this  very  contention.  Your 
own  moral  bankruptcy  blinds  you  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  still  Americans  of  sufficient 
conscience  to  be  outraged  at  and  protest  the 
wanton  and  Indiscriminate  brutalities  and 
devastation  visited  upon  the  populace  of 
North  and  South  Vietnam  by  our  former  ad- 
visers. Moreover,  those  of  us  who  do  feel 
that  President  Johnson  has  grossly  over- 
stepped all  admissible  legal  and  moral  bounds 
in  our  shameless  involvement  in  Vietnam  are 
neither  Isolationists  nor  are  words  put  In  otir 
mouths  by  Senator  Morse,  although  we  all 
welcome  his  courage,  concern  and  support. 

Peter  A.  Griffin. 

Salem. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  last  sum- 
mer, I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  only  by  a  military  occupation  of 


South  Vietnam  by  the  United  States 
could  the  Vietcong  be  stopped  f  rwn  tak- 
ing over  the  coimtry.  We  are  now  in  the 
process  of  doing  that.  We  are  making 
this  an  American  war.  We  are  doing  It 
on  the  theory  that  we  are  faced  with  an- 
other Munich  in  southeast  Asia,  and  that 
the  lessons  of  history  teach  us  that  it  Is 
better  to  fight  a  small  war  when  aggres- 
sion first  begins  than  to  wait  until  it  has 
gathered  steam,  when  opposing  it  will 
mean  a  third  world  war. 

The  very  fact  that  defenders  of  admin- 
istration policy  put  the  war  in  these 
terms  is  Indicative  of  its  understanding 
that  the  American  people  do  not  want 
war,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  world  does 
not  want  war.  Increasingly,  your  mili- 
tary activities  are  presented,  not  as  an 
end  in  themselves,  but  as  the  means  of 
preserving  peace.  With  each  fresh  ar- 
rival of  more  troops,  with  each  new  fleet 
unit,  and  with  each  buildup  in  the  size 
and  activity  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, we  hear  that  it  is  all  in  the  name 
of  peace. 

When  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
commenced  in  the  flrst  week  of  Febru- 
ary, this  was  not  the  case.  But  between 
the  flrst  week  in  February  and  the  flrst 
week  in  April,  when  President  Johnson 
went  to  Johns  Hopkins  University  to 
talk  for  the  flrst  time  about  negotiations, 
it  had  become  evident  that  the  American 
people  were  not  satisfled  with  a  purely 
military  policy  toward  southeast  Asia. 
So  It  is  vital  to  our  policy  to  determine 
how  much  our  military  activity  Is  con- 
tributing to  a  peaceful  settlement. 

Some  obvious  questions  come  quickly 
to  mind.  Who  is  the  aggressor  in  Viet- 
nam that  is  to  be  compared  to  Hitler's 
Germany?  We  say  we  are  bombing 
North  Vietnam  to  make  her  more  ame- 
nable to  negotiating;  but  our  Secretary 
of  State  maintains  that  we  are  going  to 
make  Red  China  leave  her  neighbors 
alone.  His  speech  of  October  5  to  the 
United  Press  International  Editors  and 
Publishers  Conference,  referred  to  China 
as  the  major  threat  to  world  peace,  al- 
though Red  China  has  not  a  man  flght- 
ing  in  Vietnam,  and  has  made  available 
very  little  material  support  to  the  Viet- 
cong. 

Are  we  to  consider,  then,  that  North 
Vietnam,  whom  we  are  bombing  around 
the  clock,  is  the  aggressor  who  must  be 
stopped  now,  or  are  we  to  consider  China, 
who  is  not  physically  involved  in  the  cur- 
rent war  at  all,  as  the  aggressor? 

Another  possibility  is  that  communism 
per  se  is  what  the  Secretary  of  State 
really  has  in  mind.  But  are  the  objec- 
tives of  Communist  Ho  Chi  Minh  the 
same  as  the  objectives  of  Communist 
Mao  Tse-tung?  The  Secretary  of  State 
is  the  first  man  who  will  tell  us  that  the 
communism  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland, 
Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  and  China  are  all 
differentiated  by  their  national  interests 
and  must  not  be  lumped  together  by 
American  policy.  In  fact.  It  Is  the  policy 
of  the  administration  to  foment  the 
breakup  of  the  Communist  bloc  by  deal- 
ing with  each  country  in  it  as  a  totally 
different  entity  from  its  neighbors,  and 
to  encourage  each  of  them  to  loosen  Its 
ties  with  the  other. 
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Is  this  a  sound  policy  for  Eastern  Eu- 
rope only?  Or  are  not  the  same  na- 
tionalisms that  make  the  Communist 
bloc  of  Eastern  Europe  vulnerable  to  be 
found  equally  in  Asia? 

Traditionally,  there  has  been  little  to 
join  the  former  French  colony  of  Indo- 
china to  China.  Historically,  there  has 
been  animosity  between  them.  In  fact, 
we  are  not  using  Chiang  Kai-sheks  Chi- 
nese soldiers  from  Taiwan  in  large  part 
because  they  are  regarded  as  unaccepta- 
ble allies  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
There  are  other  reasons,  too,  but  that  is 
one  of  them.  Yet  the  same  historic  ani- 
mosities also  prevail  north  of  the  17th 
parallel.  The  inhabitants  of  North  Viet- 
nam have  the  same  historic  reasons  for 
not  wishing  to  be  drawn  too  closely  to 
mainland  China. 

We  have  capitalized  on  these  historic 
attitudes  in  the  case  of  the  Balkans  vis- 
a-vis the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  flown 
in  the  face  of  them  in  the  case  of  North 
Vietnam  and  Red  China. 

We  have  compelled  North  Vietnam  to 
seek  allies  wherever  she  can  find  them. 
We  say  she  is  in  a  different  category  and 
we  are  bombing  her  because  she  has 
transgressed  against  the  Geneva  Accords 
of  1954.  But  we  are  not  a  party  to  them, 
nor  is  South  Vietnam,  and  our  transgres- 
sions against  the  same  accords  are  a 
matter  of  record  with  the  International 
Control  Commission,  which  foimd  North 
Vietnam  had  violated  them.  The  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Geneva  accords  to  investi- 
gate complaints  of  violations.  In  its 
first  published  report  in  1957.  it  found 
North  Vietnam  had  violated  them,  and 
that  South  Vietnam  had  violated  them 
through  its  military  aid  program  from 
the  United  States.  That  was  in  1957. 
In  1955,  we  had  endorsed  the  refusal  of 
South  Vietnam  to  proceed  with  elections 
throughout  the  whole  of  Vietnam,  elec- 
tions specifically  provided  for  in  the 
accords. 

So  the  issue  of  who  first  violated  the 
Geneva  accords  is  scarcely  one  that  the 
United  States  can  stand  on  as  justifica- 
tion for  our  policy.  We  never  mention 
our  violations  when  we  claim  that  North 
Vietnam  began  Infiltj-ating  assistance 
Into  the  south  In  1959.  We  had  already 
sent  in  thousands  of  soldiers. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  assume 
that  the  United  States  has  any  sanction 
to  enforce  an  agreement  to  which  we  are 
not  a  signatory.  I  do  not  know  of  any  of 
the  Munich  analogies  that  maintain  the 
United  States  should,  alone,  have  sent 
troops  to  Czechoslovakia  to  fight  the 
Germans  in  1938.  Oh.  no;  it  Is  said  that 
the  free  world  should  have  united 
against  Hitler  to  stop  his  aggression. 
But  there  is  no  free  world  unity  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  strictly  a  GI  operation, 
financed  by  Uncle  Sam.  The  other  flags 
represented  in  Vietnam  represent,  as  I 
have  said  before,  little  more  than  flag- 
poles. We  have  symbols,  some  of  them 
sent  only  under  very  great  diplomatic 
pressure  from  the  United  States.  But  we 
have  very  little  tangible  help  for  carry- 
ing out  our  policy  in  Vietnam. 

The  Munich  analogy  breaks  down  at 
several  places  for  the  reeison  that  we 
are  not  concerned  so  much  with  what 


happens  to  other  countries  in  Asia  as 
we  are  with  our  concept  of  our  own 
American  security  interests. 

We  believe  that  the  string  of  American 
bases  and  American-supported  coun- 
tries along  the  western  shores  of  the 
Pacific  would  be  threatened  by  the  loss 
of  South  Vietnam.  That  is  why  we  are 
fighting  there.  That  is  why  we  have 
exalted  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
President  Eisenhower  and  the  late  un- 
lamented  President  Diem  of  Vietnam 
into  a  sacred  national  promise  that  pre- 
tends President  Diem  never  promised  us 
anything.  President  Eisenhower  upset 
some  of  our  ofiBcials  when  he  said  re- 
cently that  the  agreement  with  Diem 
went  no  further  than  a  pledge  of  goods — 
foreign  aid — not  direct  military  support. 
But  all  that  was  hushed  up  when  a  fur- 
ther expression  of  support  for  our  pres- 
ent policy  was  elicited  from  President 
Eisenhower,  irrespective  of  what  was  in 
his  letter. 

It  is  the  effort  to  maintain  an  Amer- 
ican-oriented government  in  South  Viet- 
nam that  is  the  reason  for  our  war  effort 
there.  We  see  it  as  a  vital  link  in  the 
containment  policy  toward  Communist 
China.  This  containment  runs  from 
South  Korea,  to  Japan,  to  Okinawa,  to 
Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  South  Vietnam, 
Thailand,  India,  and  Pakistan. 

PROSPECTS    FOR    PEACE    THROUGH    WAR 

One  of  the  criticism  leveled  at  those 
of  us  who  have  opposed  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  that  we  have  no  alternative  that 
will  get  the  American  Army  out  and  still 
guarantee  that  the  Communists  will  not 
take  over. 

That  is  quite  true.  We  have  no  guar- 
anteed alternative.  But  neither  does  the 
administration  have  any  plan  for  getting 
the  United  States  out  without  having 
the  Communists  take  over.  So  far,  their 
plan  calls  only  for  an  Indefinite  U.S. 
occupation  of  South  Vietnam  to  prevent 
the  Vietcong  from  taking  it  over  whereas 
we  propose  a  procedure  of  seeking  to 
bring  many  other  nations  in,  not  to  make 
war,  but  to  keep  the  peace,  just  as  the 
United  States  keeps  the  peace  on  the 
Gaza  Strip  and  in  Cyprus,  just  as  the 
United  Nations  moved  in  the  other  day 
to  take  over  jurisdiction  between  Paki- 
stan and  India,  and  just  as  the  United 
Nations  moved  Into  the  Congo  and  moved 
the  Russian  military  forces  that  had  al- 
ready started  to  Infiltrate  the  Congo  out 
of  the  Congo.  That  is  our  program  and 
our  recommendation. 

The  very  best  that  can  be  expected 
from  administration  policy  is  that  the 
other  side  will  not  escalate  the  war  fur- 
ther than  we  choose  to  escalate  it.  Yet 
the  longer  the  war  drags  on,  the  more 
likelihood  there  is  that  China  or  the 
Soviet  Union  will  find  that  their  na- 
tional security  interests  require  them  to 
play  a  further  role  in  the  war.  The 
bickering  and  border  warfare  over  Kash- 
mir dragged  on  for  18  years  and  it  finally 
erupted  Into  outright  war.  The  Vietnam 
war  could  well  be  the  same  smoldering 
brushfire  that  can  ignite  much  of  the 
world.  The  administration  has  no  plans 
and  no  means  for  ending  It,  only  for 
continuing  it.  And  it  has  no  guarsmtee 
that  Red  China  will  not  come  In;  it  has 


no  guarantee  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
not  aid  North  Vietnam  on  a  truly  mas- 
sive scale  that  could  lead  us  into  a  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  over- 
whelming military  power  of  the  United 
States  can  prevent  South  Vietnam  from 
falling  to  the  Vietcong.  But  we  have 
already  proved  that  we  cannot  win  a 
guerrilla  war  through  our  South  Viet- 
namese proxies.  We  can  only  cope  with 
guerrilla  war  by  making  it  a  conventional 
war,  fought  with  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand and  the  latest  word  in  airborne, 
mobile  operations  by  our  professional 
Army. 

The  men  who  call  themselves  a  govern- 
ment in  Saigon  are  anxious  that  there 
not  be  any  negotiations,  and  have  pro- 
tested the  American  offer  to  negotiate 
unconditionally.  That  is  to  be  expected. 
General  Ky  and  his  associates  have  no 
claim  to  power  or  authority  other  than 
through  the  American  war  effort.  If  the 
American  war  effort  in  South  Vietnam 
disappeared  tomorrow,  General  Ky  would 
disappear,  too,  with  all  of  his  tyrannical 
military  associates.  We  created  them, 
we  support  them,  and  maintain  them  in 
office.  And  we  do  it  to  keep  South  Viet- 
nam in  the  war. 

If  the  war  were  ended,  these  military 
fiunkies,  and  their  political  cohorts, 
would  lose  their  reason  for  existence.  So 
they  will  do  what  they  can  to  keep  the 
war  going  and  to  keep  American  military 
Fwwer  on  their  scene. 

I  am  greatly  disappointed  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  taken  issue  pub- 
licly with  South  Vietnam's  stated  objec- 
tions to  negotiations. 

It  is  very  discouraging.  I  say  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  to  the  Ambassador: 
"You  are  going  to  find  out  that  you  can- 
not reconcile  General  Ky's  pronounce- 
ments in  opposition  to  negotiations  with 
your  promises  that  you  are  going  to  do 
everything  you  can  to  bring  about 
negotiations." 

President  Johnson  should  put  the  pup- 
pet in  his  place  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
objections  stated  by  these  puppets  were 
stated  publicly,  as  a  rebuke  to  the  Amer- 
ican position  that  we  are  willing  to 
undertake  negotiations  unconditionally. 
These  people  in  Saigon  should  not  be 
permitted  to  speak  for  the  United  States 
on  this  matter.  If  they  become  the  tail 
that  wags  the  dog,  the  American  people 
can  expect  to  continue  fighting  their  war 
for  them  forever,  beside  supporting  them 
with  a  million  dollars  worth  of  goods 
every  day. 

President  Johnson  said  during  the 
election  campaign  of  1964  that  to  send 
large  American  forces  into  Vietnam 
would  be  to  fight  a  war  that  Asians 
should  be  fighting  for  themselves.  That 
is  what  he  has  now  done.  The  question 
Is  whether  we  are  going  to  do  their  fight- 
ing for  them  on  their  terms  or  on  ours, 
and  the  President  has  the  obligation  to 
make  clear  to  the  American  people  that 
It  is  our  Government  that  decides  when 
we  fight  and  when  we  negotiate,  not  Gen- 
eral Ky. 

IS   CONTAINMKNT   OP   CBINA   U.S.    CBJICTIV*? 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  spoke  of  contain- 
ment of  China  as  the  basis  for  our  poUcy 
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In  Vietnam.  This,  too.  Is  a  slogan  that 
needs  analysis.  Will  what  worked  with 
the  Soviet  Union  automatically  work 
with  China,  and  are  the  condtiions  that 
made  the  first  a  reasonable  possibility 
present  in  Asia? 

The  most  serious  difference  is  the  ab- 
sence of  the  large  and  potentially  strong 
nations  of  Asia  from  our  containment 
network.  Japan  permits  us  to  use  her 
territory  for  bases;  and  her  government 
gives  verbal  support  to  the  American  war 
in  Vietnam.  But  her  public  opinion  Is 
overwhelmingly  against  it.  India  has 
never  subscribed  to  our  containment 
theory,  despite  her  own  ominous  troubles 
with  China,  and  Pakistan  has  decamped 
entirely  from  her  once-close  association 
with  the  West. 

Indonesia,  with  her  population  of  100 
million  and  her  immense  natural  re- 
sources, is  a  complete  question  mark,  ex- 
cept in  one  respect,  and  that  is  that  her 
bitter  experiences  with  Dutch  colonial- 
ism have  left  her  highly  anti-West. 

So  instead  of  drawing  into  our  net- 
work the  major  non-Commimlst  powers 
of  Asia,  as  we  did  in  Europe,  we  have 
with  us  only  small  countries,  largely  de- 
pendent upon  American  aid  for  their 
military  establishments,  and  not  even  all 
of  those.  Burma  opted  out  of  the  Amer- 
ican scheme  of  things  in  1958  and  is 
totally  neutral. 

Cambodia  invited  the  entire  Ameri- 
can official  community  to  leave  in  1963, 
and  to  take  U.S.  aid  with  them.  Mayor 
Lee,  of  Singapore,  long  counted  on  as  a 
pro-West  ally  in  Malaysia,  now  presides 
over  an  independent  coimtry  and  has 
found  it  expedient  to  dig  back  4  years 
ago  to  find  the  means  of  insulting  the 
United  States. 

Malaysia  was  once  one  of  the  dominoes 
we  were  supposed  to  be  protecting  by 
fighting  In  Vietnam.  It  has  now  collapsed 
from  its  own  internal  impossibilities,  and 
the  most  dynamic  leader  in  it  has  seen 
fit  to  cast  his  lot  with  anti-Americanism. 

It  certainly  should  not  be  lost  on  the 
American  people  that  Mayor  Lee,  of 
Singaix)re,  surely  a  non-Communist,  has 
taken  this  tack  at  the  very  moment  when 
our  administration  is  telling  us  that  our 
military  activities  In  Asia  are  the  only 
thing  that  will  convince  the  nations  and 
people  of  Asia  we  mean  to  stay.  Proving 
to  everyone  that  we  will  not  be  evicted 
by  force  is  supposed  to  bolster  confidence 
in  us.  But  Mayor  Lee  Is  an  Asian  politi- 
cian, and  he  obviously  knows  where  his 
future  lies.  His  statements  that  even  if 
the  British  leave  the  Singapore  bases  the 
Americans  will  never  be  allowed  In  are 
aimed  at  his  own  population  and  at  the 
nations  of  Asia  with  whom  Singapore 
must  live  and  deal  as  an  independent 
country. 

If  there  was  ever  an  Asiatic  straw- 
man,  that  is  one,  Mr.  President.  Great 
Britain  is  not  likely  to  leave  her  bases  In 
the  foreseeable  future,  and  the  United 
States  has  no  Intention  of  taking  over 
British  responsibilities  in  Singapore. 
But  this  is  typical  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda. They  feed  that  kind  of  rot,  and 
they  are  able  to  get  by  with  It,  because 
of  the  intense  hatred  of  most  Asians  for 
Americans. 


When  are  we  going  to  leam  that? 
When  are  we  going  to  leam  that  Asians 
do  not  think  as  well  of  us  as  we  think 
of  ourselves  ?  When  are  we  going  to  learn 
that  Asians  suspect  us,  do  not  trust  us, 
and  take  note  of  our  repeated  examples 
of  stark  hypocrisy  in  American  foreign 
policy? 

There  is  no  Britain,  or  France,  or  Ger- 
many, or  Italy,  or  Scandinavia  to  help 
us  encircle  Communist  China.  Call  on 
them,  and  see  how  much  help  will  be 
forthcoming. 

They  have  no  intention  of  reinvolving 
themselves  In  Asia.  They  were  beaten 
once.  Western  Europe's  day  in  Asia  is 
finished,  and  they  know  it.  But  there 
are  no  counterparts  among  the  Asian 
countries,  either.  There  is  In  Asia  no 
common  cement  of  fear  of  communism 
and  a  common  religious  and  ethnic  back- 
ground which  made  possible  the  unified 
Western  response  to  the  threat  of  Com- 
munism from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Indeed,  the  only  common  thread  in 
Asian  politics  is  that  of  anti-Western 
nationalism.  It  vastly  exceeds  fear  of 
communism,  in  part  because  the  Com- 
munists of  Asia  are  indigenous.  What- 
ever their  dogmas,  they  are  not  white, 
and  they  are  not  white  foreigners.  This 
Is  the  great  weakness  In  the  American 
design  for  Asia.  It  assumes  that  our 
leadership  will  automatically  be  ac- 
cepted as  it  was  in  Europe,  when  the  fact 
is  that  no  white  leadership  is  acceptable 
any  more  in  Asia. 

This  Is  why  we  are  reduced  to  Thai- 
land, the  Philippines,  South  Korea,  and 
South  Vietnam  In  our  search  for  support. 
Each  is  small  and  totally  dependent  upon 
the  U.S.  Treasury  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  defense  establishment.  These 
countries  are  not  allies.  They  are  de- 
pendencies. They  have  nothing  to  offer 
from  their  own  resources  to  a  common 
cause  or  a  common  struggle. 

They  are  no  foundation  upon  which 
Asia  can  develop  free  from  communism. 
All  they  do  is  furnish  the  United  States 
the  real  estate  for  stationing  American 
military  forces.  You  will  not  hear  any 
Washington  policymakers,  who  prescribe 
our  military  commitment  In  Vietnam  as 
the  way  to  save  all  of  Asia,  comment  on 
the  failure  of  the  large  Asian  powers  to 
support  us,  on  the  rejection  of  American 
aid  and  bases  by  Burma  and  Cambodia, 
on  the  violent  anti-Americanism  of  In- 
donesia, on  the  breakup  of  the  Malaysian 
Federation,  or  on  the  anti-Americanism 
of  Singapore.  Those  facts  do  not  fit  in 
with  the  theory,  so  they  go  unmentloned. 

McNamara  and  Bundy  cannot  recon- 
cile that  fact  with  their  propaganda. 
These  facts  go  unmentioned. 

The  most  that  is  said  about  these  facts 
is  that  the  United  States  has  the  duty 
to  act  as  policeman  in  Asia.  But  it  is 
entirely  a  self-appointed  duty.  The  net 
result  of  oiu"  present  operation  will  be, 
again  in  the  best  of  possible  results,  an- 
other American  enclave  on  the  Asian 
Continent  like  South  Korea,  supported 
at  a  cost  of  half  a  billion  a  year  and  de- 
fended only  by  the  continued  presence  of 
50,000  U.S.  troops  even  after  the  fighting 
has  stopped,  after  we  have  killed  the  fish 
in  the  barrel,  after  we  have  leveled  their 
industrial  complexes,  and  after  we  have 


created  a  reservoir  of  bitter  hatred  for 
the  United  States  for  years  to  come. 

The  more  dependent  these  few  gov- 
errunents  are  upon  us,  the  more  vulner- 
able they  become  to  local  opposition, 
and  if  they  are  truly  Important  to  us,  we 
must  intervene  with  our  military  power 
to  salvage  the  geography  they  occupy. 

This  is  a  vicious  circle  the  Chinese 
have  avoided.  Other  thsm  border  wars, 
they  have  not  sent  a  soldier  outside  their 
country;  they  give  little  economic  or 
military  support  to  any  government. 
They  rely  upon  proi>aganda,  and  they 
can  do  it  because  they  are  sounding  an 
Immensely  popular  and  effective  note 
which  can  be  picked  up  and  used  by  local 
agitators  to  great  advantage.  In  all  re- 
spects. It  is  China  that  is  the  paper  tiger 
in  Asia.  She  talks  big  but  does  noth- 
ing, even  to  help  the  Vietcong.  Yet  her 
power  and  influence  in  Asia  are  grow- 
ing simply  because  she  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  a  large  chunk  of  Asia,  of 
being  kin  to  millions  of  Chinese  scat- 
tered throughout  neighboring  coimtrles, 
and  of  being  opp>osed  by  Americans  who 
give  every  appearance  of  sacrificing  In- 
different Asians  for  our  own  purposes. 

In  my  opinion,  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  China  in  Asia  will  grow,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  United  States  does.  China 
has  lived  as  an  international  outlaw,  and 
she  has  yet  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
existence  of  her  neighbors.  But  the 
United  States  has  yet  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  fact  that  China  is  no  longer 
the  China  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Any 
junta  is  recognized  in  Latin  America  so 
long  as  it  controls  Its  territory;  but  in 
China  we  spin  theories  about  respect  for 
hvunan  rights  that  we  do  not  think  of 
applying  elsewhere  In  the  world. 

It  is  as  hard  for  many  Americans  to 
think  of  a  strong  and  independent  China 
as  it  was  for  Winston  Churchill  to  break 
up  the  British  Empire.  Our  Department 
of  State  refiects  this  ingrained  attitude 
when  It  speaks  of  making  Red  China 
"leave  her  neighbors  alone." 

Secretary  Rusk  has  played  this 
cracked  record  so  frequently  that  at  long 
last  I  believe  the  American  people  recog- 
nize that  he  should  have  something  else 
to  follow  it  up.  That  is  why  millions 
more  Americans  are  beginning  to  ask, 
"Mr.  Secretary,  when  are  you  going  to 
lay  the  issue  formally  and  officially  be- 
fore the  United  Nations,  as  the  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  when  it  signed 
that  charter  calls  for?" 

Let  me  say  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  we  are  not  going  to  answer  it  by  say- 
ing that  all  that  needs  to  be  done  Is  for 
China  to  leave  its  neighbors  alone. 
Around  the  world,  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  now  being  asked  the  question,  "Mr. 
Secretary,  when  are  you  going  to  start 
living  up  to  your  country's  charter  and 
treaty  commitments?" 

Yet  we  freely  invaded  the  Dominican 
Republic  whefa  we  thought  our  self-in- 
terest was  at  stake,  and  we  did  not  con- 
sider that  anyone  else  had  a  right  to 
"make  the  United  States  leave  her  Carib- 
bean neighbors  alone."  The  expectation 
that  a  great  power  will  dominate  her 
weaker  neighbors  is  not  an  expectation 
we  are  willing  to  accord  to  China.  But 
China  Is  there.     We  caimot  wishfully 
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think  China  off  the  face  of  Ihe  earth.  It 
is  new,  it  is  Communist,  and  it  is  expand- 
ing its  contacts  with  other  nations 
whether  the  United  States  approves  or 
not. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  Communist 
China  is  not  a  virulent  force  in  Asian 
affairs,  or  that  it  does  not  try  to  exert 
leadership  for  Communists  in  North 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere.  But  it  is  oper- 
ating in  the  midst  of  nations  newly  en- 
tered upon  the  trials  of  nationhood,  to 
whom  communism  is  a  more  remote  evil 
than  the  colonialism  which  they  have 
experienced,  and  certain  only  that 
never  again  will  they  allow  themselves 
to  fall  under  the  dominion  of  foreign 
powers. 

In  this  respect.  China  has  a  great  deal 
in  common  with  them,  and  it  is  a  com- 
mon cause  we  are  making  it  easy  for  her 
to  exploit  by  our  unilateral  action. 

It  was  not  my  privilege,  day  before 
yesterday,  to  hear  the  statesmanlike 
speech  on  foreign  policy  delivered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 
As  that  speech  was  being  given,  I  was  in- 
volved in  difficult  conferences  on  the 
higher  education  bill,  with  which  we 
had  been  wTestling  for  a  good  many  days 
In  conference  with  the  House.  At  the 
time  the  Kennedy  speech  was  being  de- 
livered. It  was  necessary  for  me  to  confer 
with  executive  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  obtain  their  advice  as  to 
how  they  thought  we  should  proceed 
further  in  trying  to  arrive  at  an  accept- 
able compromise  with  the  House  on  the 
higher  education  bill. 

I  heard  all  about  the  Senators  speech 
when  I  got  back,  and  I  read  it  the  next 
morning.  I  tried  to  reach  him  by  tele- 
phone, but  he  had  gone  to  New  York,  so 
I  left  a  message  in  his  office  that  he  be 
notified  that  I  completely  agreed  with 
his  speech  and  wished  to  associate  my- 
self with  its  premises. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  or  I  take  the  position 
that  Red  China  be  recognized  in  the 
United  Nations.  It  does  mean,  however, 
that  we  should  take  our  heads  out  of 
the  sand  as  a  nation  and  recognize  that 
China  has  become  a  great  power  In 
Asia  and  that  she  must  be  dealt  with. 
There  are  those  who  believe  that  she 
should  be  dealt  with  by  destroying  her 
militarily.  I  have  protested  that  war- 
hawk  philosophy  for  more  than  2  years, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  speak  out  against 
It,  because  we  could  not  endanger  the  ul- 
timate security  of  the  United  States 
more  than  to  follow  such  an  Insane 
course  of  action.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
Judgment,  those  who  hold  that  point  of 
view  are  madmen. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  quite  right 
when  he  suggests  that  China  must  be 
dealt  with  in  regard  to  nuclear  control. 
Perhaps  we  cannot  deal  with  her.  We 
can  never  deal  with  her  If  we  follow  the 
policies  of  the  State  Department. 

I  have  said  many  times,  and  now  re- 
peat, that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  voting 
Red  China  into  the  United  Nations  vmtll 
we  can  obtain  some  arrangements  with 
her,  through  the  United  Nations,  in  re- 
gard to  the  issues,  to  determine  whether 


she  can  be  counted  upon  to  follow  the 
obligations  which  a  signatory  to  that 
charter  would  create.  That  is  why.  as 
one  of  our  country's  delegates  to  the 
United  Nations  in  1960.  I  voted  against 
seating  Red  China,  and  would  do  so 
tomorrow. 

However,  our  Government  is  failing, 
in  my  opinion,  to  exercise  leadership, 
both  diplomatically  and  through  the 
United  Nations,  to  try  to  get  the  United 
Nations  to  adopt  procedures  which  will 
lead  to  an  attempt,  at  least,  to  have  the 
United  Nations  negotiate  with  Red  China 
in  respect  to  such  problems  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  raised  the  other 
day,  and  as  I  have  been  raising  in  my 
frequent  speeches  in  the  Senate  week 
after  week  for  more  than  2  years. 

CONTAINMENT    OF    CHINA    IS    A    TASK    OF    THB 
ENnBE     WORLD 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  a  much  more 
applicable  lesson  to  be  learned,  not  only 
from  Munich  but  from  the  whole  of 
World  War  II.  The  final  monument  of 
that  war  was  the  recognition  that  main- 
taining world  peace  is  a  tfisk  for  the  en- 
tire community  of  nations.  The  victory 
was  a  victory  not  only  of  the  United 
States  nor  of  Russia,  but  of  a  great  many 
countries  acting  in  concert.  If  the  war 
was  to  have  been  prevented,  it  could  only 
have  been  prevented  by  all  of  the  west 
acting  together. 

It  was  the  appreciation  of  that  lesson 
that  caused  the  founding  of  the  United 
Nations.  Peace  cannot  be  maintained 
by  any  self-appointed  policeman,  and  in- 
deed, it  was  Hitler's  contention,  too,  that 
he  was  saving  Europe  from  the  evils  of 
communism.  The  possibility  of  the 
United  States  leading  an  allied  cause  in 
Asia  is  hopeless.  If  we  fight  there,  we 
will  fight  alone,  and  against  many  more 
countries  than  just  China. 

The  one  thing  we  have  not  tried  yet  is 
the  United  Nations.  It  is  to  that  body 
that  the  community  of  nations  has  en- 
trusted the  authority  to  wage  war  in  the 
name  of  peace. 

Every  minute  we  conduct  our  war  In 
Vietnam,  we  are  doing  it  in  violation  of 
our  signature  on  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  a  solemn  treaty  which,  I  submit, 
is  a  far  higher  test  of  our  national  honor 
than  a  letter  from  one  former  President 
to  another  former  President.  We  stand 
today  in  violation  of  those  provisions 
which  require  us,  as  a  party  to  a  dispute 
and  as  a  signatory  to  the  charter,  to  lay 
that  dispute  before  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations. 

We  do  not  have  to  propose  a  solution. 
But  until  we  have  asked  the  Security 
Council  to  meet  to  consider  the  threat  to 
the  peace  In  Vietnam,  we  will  remain  In 
\iolation  of  the  charter.  So  long  as  we 
fail  to  do  that,  we  convict  ourselves  of 
seeking  only  the  ends  of  American  na- 
tionalism in  southeast  Asia,  for  a  nation 
that  rejects  the  application  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  to  a  breach  of  the  peace 
to  which  we  are  party,  displays  much 
more  of  the  truth  than  references  to  a 
commitment  to  South  Vietnam  can  ever 
cover  up. 

Last  week,  the  world  saw  a  reigning 
Pope  come  to  the  New  World  for  the  first 
time  in  the  500-year  history  of  the  New 
World.    He  came  to  plead  for  peace,  for 


the  maintenance  of  peace,  for  no  more 
war. 

He  did  not  come  before  the  American 
Congress  to  make  that  plea,  nor  to  the 
White  House.  He  did  not  come  to  the 
Pentagon  and  beg  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  world.  He 
did  not  ask  America  to  act  as  the  police- 
men of  Asia  or  anywhere  else.  In  fact, 
he  did  not  come  to  Washington,  D.C.,  at 
all. 

He  came  to  the  United  Nations.  He 
called  his  message  "a  solemn  moral  rati- 
fication of  this  lofty  Institution,"  and  he 
likened  the  universality  of  the  United 
Nations  to  the  imiversality  of  the  Cath- 
olic episcopate. 

The  peoples  of  the  earth — 

He  said — 
turn  to  the  United  Nations  as  the  last  hope 
of  concord  and  peace  ♦  •  •.  You  give  sanc- 
tion to  the  great  principle  that  the  relations 
between  peoples  should  be  regulated  by  rea- 
son, by  Justice,  by  law.  by  negotiation;  not 
by  force,  nor  by  violence,  not  by  war.  not  by 
fear  or  by  deceit. 

You  exist  and  operate  to  unite  the  nations, 
to  bind  states  together.  You  are  an  asso- 
ciation. You  are  a  bridge  between  peoples. 
You  are  a  network  of  relations  between 
states.  We  would  almost  say  that  your  chief 
characteristic  Is  a  reflection,  as  it  were,  in 
the  temporal  field,  of  what  our  Catholic 
Church  aspires  to  be  in  the  spiritual  field: 
unique  and  universal. 

In  the  Ideological  construction  of  man- 
kind, there  is  on  the  natiiral  level  nothing 
superior  to  this.  Your  vocation  is  to  make 
brothers  not  only  of  some  but  of  all  peoples, 
a  difficult  undertaking,  Indeed:  but  this  It  Is. 
yoiir  most  noble  undertaking. 

With  words  largely  Interpreted  as  re- 
ferring to  China,  Pope  Paul  said: 

strive  to  bring  back  among  you  any  who 
have  separated  themselves,  and  study  the 
right  method  of  vmlting  to  your  pact  of 
brotherhood.  In  honor  and  loyalty,  those  who 
do  not  yet  share  in  it. 

Act  so  that  those  still  outside  will  desire 
and  merit  the  confidence  of  all;  and  then  be 
generous  In  granting  such  confidence. 

In  his  most  memorable  utterance  he 
told  us : 

No  more  war,  war  never  again.  Peace,  it 
is  peace  which  must  guide  the  destinies  of 
peoples  and  of  all  mankind  •  •  •.  Grati- 
tude and  glory  to  you  for  the  conflicts  which 
you  have  prevented  or  have  brought  to  an 
end.  The  results  of  your  efforts  in  recent 
days  in  favor  of  peace,  even  if  not  yet  proved 
decisive,  are  such  as  to  deserve  that  we, 
presuming  to  Interpret  the  sentiments  of 
the  world,  express  to  you  both  praise  and 
thanks. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  performed,  and  you 
continue  to  perform,  a  great  work:  the  ed- 
ucation of  mankind  in  the  ways  of  peace. 
The  U.N.  is  the  great  school  where  that  edu- 
cation Is  Imparted  •  •  •.  Everyone  taking 
his  place  here  becomes  a  pupil  and  also  a 
teacher  in  the  art  of  building  peace. 

The  same  papers  that  carried  these 
words  of  Pope  Paul  carried  the  news 
that  American  soldiers  in  Vietnam  now 
number  140,000.  To  whom  was  Pope 
Paul  speaking?  Of  whom  was  he  speak- 
ing? 

Our  policy  in  Vietnam  has  been  one 
of  ending  a  war  by  pounding  one  side 
into  the  ground  with  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  and  thousands  of  American 
soldiers.  But  it  shows  no  signs  of  bring- 
ing peace.    Its  advocates  have  no  Idea 
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just  how  peace  may  emerge  from  this, 
except  that  they  expected  the  other  side 
to  seek  negotiations  long  before  this,  and 
they  have  not. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  United  Na- 
tions could  provide  a  peace  that  would 
prevent  the  Communists  from  taking 
over  all  of  Vietnam.  But  it  must  be 
given  a  chance  to  try.  The  alternative 
is  perpetual  war  In  Asia  that  will  carry 
the  threat  of  bigger  war  as  long  as  it 
continues. 

I  say  today,  as  I  have  said  in  the  past, 
that  we  have  neither  the  manpower  nor 
the  economic  resources  to  police  Asia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks a  wise  analysis  of  our  outlook  in 
Vietnam  as  written  by  Walter  Lippmann 
in  his  column  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  September  30.  In 
it.  he  points  out  the  inconclusiveness  of 
our  military  occupation  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and  raises  the  same  question  I  have 
raised  in  these  remarks  here  and  in 
speeches  throughout  the  coimtry  in  re- 
cent days,  which  is  to  ask  how  the  ad- 
ministration and  its  Pentagon  architects 
of  Vietnam  policy  plan  to  achieve  peace 
in  Vietnam  by  making  war? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann uses  the  figure  of  speech  in  this 
column,  referring  to  our  policy,  as  a 
policy  of  pimching  water. 

I  care  not  what  the  descriptive  terms; 
it  is  the  status  of  posture  in  South  Viet- 
nam that  concerns  me.  I  would  like  to 
change  the  status  from  warmaking  to 
peacekeeping.  I  would  like  to  change 
our  Image  from  an  ugly  one  of  hypocrisy, 
outlawry,  illegality,  from  one  of  substi- 
tuting the  jungle  law  of  the  claw,  for  our 
professed  ideal  of  supporting  the  rule 
of  law.  That  is  my  plea.  I  make  it  over 
and  over. 

I  shall  continue  to  make  It  over  and 
over  and  from  coast  to  coasrt,  so  long  as 
my  coimtry  does  not  declare  war,  so  long 
as  many  Americans,  and  many  Senators 
and  Representatives  do  not  live  up  to 
their  constitutional  trusts,  oaths,  and 
obligations. 

I  repeat  that  every  Senator  who  votes 
to  give  to  the  President  the  power  to 
make  war  without  a  declaration  of  war 
violates  his  oath  of  office,  for  he  swore  to 
uphold  the  Constitution.  The  Constitu- 
tion vests  no  power  in  the  President  to 
make  war  in  the  absence  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  except  for  that  short  Inter- 
val of  time  that  It  takes  the  President  to 
come  to  a  joint  session  of  Congress  and 
recommend  a  declaration  of  war  in  a  war 
message.  The  Congress  then  decides 
whether  or  not  they  shall  vote  in  favor 
of  that  declaration. 

If  the  President  should  come  up  to- 
morrow with  a  such  prop>osed  declara- 
tion, I  would  vote  against  It,  for.  In  my 
judgment,  the  United  States  cannot 
justify  making  war  In  Asia  or  declaring 
war  in  Asia  until  It  first  exhausts  its 
treaty  obligations. 

We  stand  in  open,  wanton,  and  deliber- 
ate violation  of  our  treaty  obligation. 
We  are  writing  a  shameful  chapter  In 


American  history  by  our  course  of  action 
In  Asia. 

I  know  that  If  war  Is  declared  it  will 
become  my  clear  patriotic  duty  as  a  U.S. 
Senator  to  do  everything  I  can  to  suc- 
cessfully prosecute  that  war  and  help  to 
get  it  over  with  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  try  to  convince  the  leadership 
of  my  Government  to  get  back  inside  the 
framework  of  international  law. 

I  made  this  long  speech  today  because 
tomorrow  In  various  parts  of  the  country 
various  groups  of  varied  political  com- 
plexion are  going  to  protest  America's  in- 
volvement in  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  certainly  do  not  endorse  all  the  views 
and  the  conduct  that  may  be  taken  by 
some  of  those  groups.  Neither  do  I  en- 
dorse the  McCarthyism  of  the  super- 
patriots  and  shocking  rightists  in  this 
country  who  are  already  charging  those 
who  tomorrow  will  protest  outlawry  of 
the  United  States  in  Asia  as  being  trai- 
tors. 

Short  of  a  declaration  of  war  what  Is 
needed  in  this  country  is  the  protests 
of  millions  of  Americans  against  the  pol- 
icy of  their  Government  in  Asia,,^ 

What  is  needed  in  America,  short  of 
a  declaration  of  war,  Is  the  tramp,  tramp, 
tramp  of  marching  feet  in  the  commu- 
nities of  America,  by  the  thousands  of 
communities,  of  free  people  protesting; 
nonviolent  demonstrations  against  the 
course  of  action  of  the  United  States  in 
violation  of  both  the  Constitution  and 
our  treaty  obligations. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who 
would  silence  those  of  us  who  are  there 
to  protest  the  outlawry  of  our  CJovern- 
ment.  There  are  those,  even  found  In 
this  body,  who  believe  some  sort  of 
censorship  ought  to  be  placed  on  free 
men  who  practice  their  freedom  by  pro- 
testing the  inexcusable  foreign  policy  of 
the  Johnson  administration. 

I  thank  my  God  that  there  are  in  this 
country  thousands  of  people  who  will  be 
heard  from  tomorrow  and  in  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead  and  who  will  not  be 
cowed  Into  submission  by  the  intolerant 
bigots  of  America  who  believe  that  be- 
cause our  country  is  on  an  illegal  course 
of  action,  we  must  support  Its  Illegality. 
I  shall  never  do  that  so  long  as  I  believe 
there  is  any  hope  of  getting  my  country 
to  change  its  course  of  action,  get  back 
Into  the  framework  of  international  law, 
and  stand  for  the  substitution  of  the  rule 
of  law  for  Its  jungle  law  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

If  the  unhappy  hour  arrives  when 
Congress  passes  a  declaration  of  war, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will  say 
to  the  American  people  that  we  must 
support  our  constitutional  system,  be- 
cause our  freedom  is  dependent  upon 
its  implementation.  But  our  freedom 
is  not  dependent  upon  the  implementa- 
tion of  unconstitutlonalism,  and  this  ad- 
ministration is  following  an  unconstitu- 
tional course,  short  of  a  declaration  of 
war  in  southeast  Asia. 

So  I  shall  be  back  next  week,  and  I 
shall  speak  again  and  again  and  again 
for  peace.  I  shall  continue  to  plead  un- 
til there  is  a  declaration  of  war.  I  shall 
continue  to  plead  that  my  coimtry  change 
Its  course  of  action.   I  again  call  upon  my 


President  and  upon  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  send  forthwith  to  Ambassador 
Goldberg,  at  the  United  Nations,  a  for- 
mal request  that  he  submit  the  necessary 
formal  resolution  to  the  Security  Council 
calling  upon  the  Council  to  take  full  and 
complete  jurisdiction  over  the  threat  to 
the  peace  of  the  world  in  South  Vietnam. 
If  that  resolution  is  vetoed,  I  shall  then 
call  upon  my  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  American  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  to  proceed  under  the 
procedures  of  the  charter  in  respect  to 
the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations.  I  prefer  that 
course  to  a  continuation  of  the  uimeces- 
sary  killing,  bombing,  and  warmaking  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  again  suggest  to  Senators  and  to 
members  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  that  over  the  weekend  they 
reread  the  messages  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  Franklin  Roosevelt.  I  have  said  be- 
fore in  the  Senate  that  I  hoped  Senators 
would  read  the  great  war  message  that 
Woodrow  Wilson  delivered  in  April  1917, 
before  a  joint  session  of  Congress,  In 
which  he  set  forth  that  great  principle 
of  constitutional  law  for  which,  for  2 
years,  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  been  pleading  in  the  Senate.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  said  that  he  was  without 
constitutional  authority  to  make  war  in 
the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war;  and 
because  of  that  undeniable  constitu- 
tional restriction  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  he  came  before  a 
joint  session  of  Congress  and  recom- 
mended a  declaration  of  war  against  thfc- 
German  Imperial  Government,  setting 
forth  his  reasons  therefor. 

I  would  also  have  Senators  read  the 
great  war  message  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt following  Pearl  Harbor,  when  he, 
too,  recognized  that  he  was  without  au- 
thority to  make  war  in  the  absence  of  a 
declaration  of  war.  If  Senators  will 
read  that  great  war  message,  as  well  as 
the  message  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  per- 
haps they  will  reflect  a  little  longer  than 
they  reflected  In  August  1964,  and  re- 
flected again  this  year,  when  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  to  Congress  his  so-called 
$700  million  appropriation  bill  for  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam,  although  at  the 
time  he  sent  it  he  told  Congress  and  the 
world  that  he  did  not  need  the  money 
because  he  had  the  power  to  transfer 
funds  without  the  bill.  He  said  he  was 
using  the  bill  as  a  vehicle  for  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  Congress  would  stand 
behind  the  resolution  of  August,  1964. 
Congress  voted  the  funds;  and  when  It 
did,  every  Member  of  Congress  who  voted 
for  the  bill  stated  that  he  voted  con- 
fidence In  the  President  to  make  war  In 
South  Vietnam,  outside  the  Constitution, 
and.  in  my  opinion,  violated  his  oath 
of  office. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress  will 
undoubtedly,  mistakenly,  adjourn  sine 
die  by  the  end  of  next  week,  I  hope  that 
the  American  people  will  exercise  their 
precious  right  of  freedom  during  the 
time  that  Congress  Is  not  in  session  and 
will  make  clear  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  foreign  policy  does  not  belong 
to  Congress  or  to  the  President,  but  be- 
longs to  the  American  people.  I  hope 
that  the  American  people  will,  during 
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the  adjournment  of  Congress,  make  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
that  they  expect  them  to  retxim  In  Jan- 
uary and  exercise  the  great  power  that 
Is  vested  in  them  to  seek  to  get  this  coim- 
try  to  lay  the  whole  issue  of  South  Viet- 
nam before  the  United  Nations  for  de- 
termination, if  the  President  in  the 
meantime  does  not  come  to  that  con- 
clusion on  his  own  initiative. 
Exhibit  1 
Stalemate  in  Vietnam 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 
The  success  of  the  American  buildup  In 
South  Vietnam  has  been  very  considerable 
when  we  measure  It  by  what  so  many  In- 
formed i>eople  feared  last  June.  The  Vlet- 
cong  has  not  been  able  to  smash  the  Salgon- 
ese  army,  to  cut  the  country  In  half,  and  In 
this  military  disaster  to  bring  about  the  over- 
throw of  the  government  in  Saigon.  There 
Is  reason  to  think  that  the  size  and  power 
of  the  American  forces  has  discouraged  or 
prevented  the  Vletcong  from  mounting  big 
enough  battles  to  win  a  victory  over  the 
Saigonese. 

Yet,  things  have  not  come  out  as  the  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  hoped  they  would. 
They  allowed  themselves  to  think  that  a 
demonstration  of  our  ability  to  build  up  a 
great  American  force  which  could  not  be 
defeated  would  compel  or  persuade  the  Vlet- 
cong and  Hanoi  to  agree  to  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement. Quite  the  contrary  has  happened. 
The  p>ositlon  of  the  Vletcong  and  Hanoi  to- 
day Is  even  harder  than  It  was  last  spring. 
Why?  Why.  as  we  have  put  more  and 
more  of  the  best  troops  we  have  Into  South 
Vietnam,  as  we  have  escalated  the  violence 
of  our  attacks,  have  our  adversaries  become 
ever  more  scornful  of  our  proposals  to  nego- 
tiate? 

My  own  belief  Is  that  they  are  convinced 
that,  while  the  Americans  cannot  be  defeat- 
•  ed,  the  Americans  cannot  win  the  war  on 
the  ground.  This,  however,  is  where  the 
war  has  to  be  won,  in  the  villages  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  that  Is  where  the  struggle 
will  In  the  end  be  decided.  The  essential 
fact,  which  is  beginning  to  seep  through 
the  dispatches  of  some  of  the  American 
correspondents.  Is  that  while  the  Americans 
can  seize  almost  any  place  they  choose  to 
attack,  the  Vietcong  will  almost  surely  come 
back  once  the  Americans  leave. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  U  like  punching  a 
tub  full  of  water.  We  can  make  a  hole 
with  our  powerful  flst  wherever  we  punch 
the  water.  But  once  we  pull  back  our  hand, 
possibly  to  punch  another  hole  in  the  water, 
the  first  hole  disappears.  In  theory,  the 
Saigonese  army  ought  to  fill  the  hole,  ought 
to  occupy  and  pacify  the  places  we  seize. 
But  the  Saigonese  army  Is  not  able  to  do 
this  because  it  Is  too  small  and  too  war- 
weary. 

It  Is  too  small  because  the  villages,  which 
are  the  reservoir  of  available  manpower,  are 
for  the  most  part  Vletcong  in  their  sym- 
pathies or  are  terrorized  by  the  Vletcong. 
The  Saigonese  army  is  too  disillusioned 
and  has  too  little  morale  to  occupy  terri- 
tory which  the  Americans  have  seized. 
What  remains  of  the  Saigonese  army  has 
little  enthusiasm  for  the  revolving  politicians 
In  Saigon. 

There  are  some  Republican  politicians 
who  think  that  this  mess  can  be  disen- 
tangled or  ended  by  bombing  the  industrial, 
and  therefore  populated,  centers  of  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong.  The  President,  fortunately, 
has  resisted  the  temptation  to  make  the 
war  a  total  war,  and  thus  to  make  it  a  gen- 
eral Asian  war. 

In  any  event,  our  adversaries  in  the  Viet- 
cong and  in  Hanoi  show  no  signs  of  being 
intimidated  by  the  possibility  of  total  war. 
The  Vletcong  in  the  south  are  already  re- 
ceiving the  full  treatment  of  total  war  by 


our  area  bombing,  and  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese do  not  value  their  material  posses- 
sions, which  are  few,  nor  even  their  lives, 
which  are  short  and  unhappy,  as  do  the 
people  of  a  country  who  have  much  to  lose 
and  much  to  live  for. 

Our  adversaries,  moreover,  have  time  to 
wait,  time  to  retreat,  to  hide,  and  to  live 
to  fight  another  day.  So  we  shall  be  forced 
to  face  the  fact  that  In  order  to  win  the 
war  In  South  Vietnam  we  shall  have  to  oc- 
cupy South  Vietnam  with  American  troops. 
A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Hanson  Baldwin,  the 
military  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  called  for  a  million  men  for  Vietnam. 
It  sounded  fantastic  at  the  time  In  the  light 
of  what  President  Johnson  was  saying  about 
not  wanting  a  wider  war.  But  it  Is  beginning 
to  look  very  much  as  If  Mr.  Baldwin  had  made 
an  informed  and  realistic  estimate  of  what 
a  military  solution  would  require. 

The  situation  has  become  so  tangled  that 
no  clear  and  decisive  solution  is  for  the 
present  conceivable.  The  President  Is  no 
nearer  the  negotiated  settlement  which  he 
has  hoped  to  bring  about.  Nor,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  is  the  administration  truly  resolved 
to  negotiate  in  a  sense  that  it  is  prepared, 
even  In  Its  private  thinking,  to  make  the 
concessions  that  any  successful  negotiation 
is  bound  to  call  for. 

Falling  the  prospect  of  a  settlement,  the 
President  has  managed  to  obtain  the  assent 
of  most  of  the  country  to  the  kind  of  war 
we  are  fighting — a  sporadic,  low-grade  war 
carried  on  chlefiy  by  a  professional  American 
army.  There  is  no  Immediate  prospect  of  big 
battles  with  big  casualties  because  the  Vlet- 
cong, so  it  would  seem,  have  withdrawn  into 
guerrilla  warfare.  Against  the  kind  of  force 
we  have  in  Vietnam,  guerrilla  warfare  can- 
not win  a  victory.  But  neither  can  the 
guerrillas  be  defeated  decisively  and  put  out 
of  business. 

If  we  cannot  or  will  not  escalate  the  war 
until  we  have  an  enormous  army  which  can 
occupy  the  country,  our  best  course  is  to 
dig  In  along  the  coast  and  begin  to  discuss 
with  the  Vietnamese  politicians  the  forma- 
tion of  a  government  In  Saigon  which  can 
negotiate  a  truce  In  the  civil  war.  This 
course  will  not  please  the  majority  of  the 
President's  current  advisers.  But  with  all 
due  respect  to  them,  how  do  they  propose  to 
win  this  war,  specifically,  what  size  of  Amer- 
ican army  are  they  prepared  to  draft  and 
put  into  Indochina?  For  the  war  Is  not 
going  to  be  won  by  punching  the  water. 


SWANSTON  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  839,  S.  317. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
317)  for  the  relief  of  the  Swanston 
Equipment  Co. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  JudiciaiT  with  amendments  in  line  6, 
after  the  word  "of",  where  it  appears  the 
second  time,  to  strike  out  "$40,377.19" 
and  insert  "$21,376";  and,  in  line  8,  after 
the  word  "as",  to  strike  out  "excise  taxes 
and" ;  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in    Congress   assembled,   That  the 


Secretary  of  the  TreasvuTr  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  moneys  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Swanston  Equipment  Company,  of  Fargo, 
North  Dakota,  the  sum  of  $21,376,  repre- 
senting the  sum  of  the  amounts  such  com- 
pany was  erroneously  required  to  pay  as 
customs  duties  in  connection  with  the  Im- 
portation from  Canada  by  it  of  certain  farm 
machinery  and  equipment  (Including  farm 
hoists)  during  the  period  beginning  Octo- 
ber 6,  1956,  and  ending  with  the  close  of 
May  14,  1969. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  854) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
pay  to  the  claimant  the  sum  of  $21,376,  the 
amoiint  of  customs  duties  paid  In  connection 
with  the  Importation  of  certain  farm  ma- 
chinery and  equipment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to  pay 
the  claimant  $21,376,  representing  cus- 
toms duties  paid  in  connection  with  im- 
portation of  certain  hydraulic  truck 
hoists  and  parts  thereof  from  Canada. 

During  the  period  beginning  in  April 
1956  and  ending  in  June  1959,  claimant 
imported  and  sold  to  dealers  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  farm  conversion  truck  hoists  for 
installation  on  ordinary  1 1/2 -ton  trucks 
used  by  farmers.  Such  hoists  operated 
to  raise  the  front  end  of  the  truck  wagon 
box  so  that  the  load  could  be  dumped 
out  at  the  tailgate. 

Early  in  1959  a  special  agent  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  discovered  that 
the  quarterly  excise  tax  returns  for  the 
periods  ending  June  30,  1956,  through 
June  30,  1959,  had  not  been  filed  and  the 
excise  tax  imposed  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  on  the  hoists  sold  during  those 
periods  had  not  been  paid.    The  tax- 
payer sought  a  ruling  that  the  hoists  were 
not    taxable    because,    first,    they    were 
mounted  on  trucks  used  only  for  agricul- 
tural purposes;   and  second,  they  were 
exempt  from  excise  taxes  because  they 
were  subject  to  the  import  tariff.    The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  rejected  these 
arguments  as  being  contrary  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  and  ruled  that  the 
hoists  were  taxable.    Claimant  then  was 
heard  in  the  appellate  division  on  the 
ground  that  the  customs  duties  were  im- 
properly collected  and  as  such  should  be 
allowed  as  offset  against  the  excise  tax 
liability  on  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of 
equitable  recoupment.    This  claim  was 
overruled  on  the  grounds  that,  first,  a 
requirement  for  free  entry  as  an  agri- 
cultural implement  is  that  the  implement 
must   be   chiefly   used   throughout  the 
United  States  for  agricultural  purposes; 
and  second,  available  evidence  did  not 
establish  that  these  hydraulic  hoists  were 
chiefly  used  in  the  United  States  for  agri- 
cultural purposes. 

On  June  23,  1963,  the  taxpayer  made 
an  offer  in  compromise  of  the  excise  tax 
liability,  including  penalty  and  interest. 
Included  with  the  offer  in  compromise 
was  a  check  for  $7,961.75.  which  was 
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tendered  conditional  upon  acceptance  of 
the  offer. 

During  the  conferences  concerning  this 
offer  in  compromise,  the  president  of 
the  claimant  company  stated  he  had  re- 
lied upon  the  advice  of  an  employee  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  that 
the  hoists  were  not  subject  to  excise  tax 
if  customs  duties  had  been  paid  on  the 
hoists.  On  August  30,  1963,  the  offer  in 
compromise  was  rejected  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  on  October  22, 1963, 
the  check  for  $7,961.75  was  applied 
against  the  taxpayer's  account. 

Later,  the  Goverrmient  agreed  to  con- 
cede the  25  percent  late  filing  penalty, 
amounting  to  $4,752.80,  and  this  was 
abated.  On  December  5,  1963,  the  tax- 
payer paid  $7,000  which  brought  the  total 
amount  of  tax  and  interest  paid  to  date 
to  $21,542.26  and  reduced  the  outstand- 
ing liability  to  $2,008.96. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  in  jus- 
tifying relief,  cites  the  contents  of  a  let- 
ter dated  September  13,  1960,  from  the 
Small  Business  Adminsitration,  over  the 
signature  of  Ernest  W.  Reisner,  chief 
production  and  assistance  division,  as 
follows : 

In  reply  to  your  Inquiry  of  September  8, 
1960,  farm  machinery  and  equipment,  in- 
cluding farm  hoists,  for  on-farm  use  enters 
the  United  States  from  Canada  duty  free. 
This  does  not  Include,  however,  food  and 
dairy  processing  machinery  and  equipment, 
nor  does  It  Include  Industrial  hoists  and  ma- 
terials handling  equipment. 

Further  information  on  the  latter  may  be 
obtained  from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Import  statistics  on  a  number  of  classes 
of  farm  machinery  and  equipment  entering 
the  United  States  from  Canada  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Bureau  of  Census,  Washington,  D.C. 
Farm  hoists  are  basketed  with  miscellaneous 
farm  machinery  and  equipment,  and  cannot 
be  segregated  for  statistical  purposes. 

On  the  basis  of  this  letter  it  was  con- 
tended that  claimant  understood  in  the 
trade  that  hoists  for  "on-farm  use"  were 
exempt;  that  no  one  in  the  Government 
made  any  representation  in  regard  to 
the  excise  taxes  due  and  that  had  claim- 
ant known  there  were  both  duty  and 
excise  taxes  due  on  these  farm  hoists 
the  purchases  would  never  have  been 
made.  The  report  recommends  reim- 
bursement to  the  claimant  for  the 
amount  of  the  customs  duties  which  he 
paid  "after  reporting  the  equipment  in 
reliance  upon  information  from  an  agen- 
cy of  the  Government  which  led  him  to 
believe  that  the  equipment  was  duty- 
free." 

The  Treasury  Department  strongly 
opposes  the  bill.  It  states  that  the  only 
specific  evidence  in  the  record  of  a  com- 
munication to  claimant  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration  is  a  letter, 
dated  September  13,  1960,  which  was 
long  after  the  hoists  were  imported.  The 
various  reasons  given  by  claimant  for 
failing  to  pay  the  excise  tax  indicate 
that  claimant  was  aware  of  the  excise 
tax  and  relied  upon  incompetent  advice 
as  to  the  application  of  the  tax.  In  1956 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  published 
"Tax  Guide  for  Small  Business,"  which 
described  this  excise  tax  on  automotive 


parts  and  accessories.  There  was  no  in- 
dication that  claimant  sought  advice  on 
this  matter  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  nor  from  any  other  competent  tax 
counsel,  notwithstanding  that  its  sales 
of  hoists  apparently  amounted  to  al- 
most $250,000  during  the  years  In  ques- 
tion. The  records  available  to  the 
Treasury  Department  indicate  that  at  no 
time  had  the  claimant  contended  it  was 
not  aware  of  the  8-percent  excise  tax  on 
automotive  parts.  If  claimant  had  dis- 
agreed with  the  classification  of  the 
hoists,  it  could  have  availed  itself  of  es- 
tablished judicial  remedies  to  contest  the 
determination.  Claimant  did  not  do  so, 
and  the  statutory  period  of  limitations 
has  now  expired  on  any  such  claim. 
There  was  no  evidence  in  this  case  of  any 
extraordinary  extenuating  circum- 
stances. Granting  such  relief  in  this 
case  would  discriminate  against  other 
similarly  situated  taxpayers  and  would 
create  an  imdesirable  precedent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vious order,  until  Monday,  October  18, 
1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  October  15, 1965: 

Department  of  Justice 

Frederick  Landls,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Judge  of 
the  U.S.  Customs  Court. 

H.  Moody  Brlckett,  of  Montana,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Montana  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Merle  M.  McCvirdy.  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Donald  E.  O'Brien,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

John  T.  Curtln,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  New 
York  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Emlllo  Naranjo,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico  for  the 
term   of  4   years. 

Thomas  W.  Sorrell,  of  Vermont,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Vermont  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Leonard  T.  Heckathorn,  of  Sbuth  Dakota, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  South 
Dakota  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
U.S.  Patent  Office 

Philip  E.  Mangan.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Examiner  In  Chief,  U.S.  Patent  Office. 

Postmastehs 

ALABAMA 

Clara  D.  Turner,  Butler. 
Gordon  B.  Roden,  Plsgah. 


ALASKA 

Herbert  Apasslngok,  Sr.,  Gambell. 

ARIZONA 

Homer  L.  Fancher,  Bullhead  City. 
Prances  A.  Johnson,  Parker. 

ARKANSAS 

Bloxint  Hohn,  Diaz. 
Douglas  Stroud,  HuntsvlUe. 
Irlowaln  E.  Roepe,  Lakevlew. 
Clark  Walker.  Sprlngdale. 

CALIFORNIA 

Dorothy  M.  CoUls,  Brentwood. 
Maynard  Green,  Covlna. 
Howard  C.  Denton,  Los  Altos. 
Theodore  F.  Loclcero,  Monterey. 
Norman  J.  Pope,  New  Almaden. 
Ellen  C.  Cothran,  Westmoreland. 

COLORADO 

Roy  Q.  Larson,  Arvada. 
Vernon  J.  Dix,  Haxtun. 

CONNECTICUT 

Vincent  P.  Nolan,  Southlngton. 
Donald  L.  Cummings,  Vernon. 

GEORGIA 

Woodrow  W.  Gay,  Cordele. 
James  A.  Howard,  Jr.,  Dearing. 

ILLINOIS 

Malvln  W.  Dltzler.  Davis. 
William  C.  Thompson,  Edwards. 
Francis  C.  Shanahan,  Midlothian. 
Gerald  D.  Earlenbaugh,  Pearl  City. 

INDIANA 

Roberta  L.  Harlan.  Brtnghiirst. 
John  D.  Wade,  Jonesboro. 

IOWA 

Collne  L.  Morlsky,  Fostorla. 
Wilfred  L.  Cllne,  Menlo. 
Gerald  F.  Slebels,  Mlnden. 
Delbert  W.  DeHaan,  Orange  City. 
Clarence  L.  Busch,  Persia. 

KENTUCKY 

Franklin   A.   Omdorff,   AdalrvlUe. 
Dallas  L.  Crace,  CampbellsvlUe. 
Mildred  J.  Jackson.  Mayklng. 
Newell  M.  Hargett,  MaysvlUe. 

LOUISIANA 

Theodore  H.  Bolton,  Anacoco. 
Raymond  C.  Couvllllon,  Melvffle. 

MAINE 

Beatrice  N.  Bagley,  Grand  Lake  Stream. 
Wesley  G.  Oliver,  Nobleboro. 
Chester  W.  Curtis,  Richmond. 

MARYLAND 

Charles  C.  Gray,  Deale. 
Nona  E.  Gelsler,  Woodstock. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Frleland  C.  Peltier.  Oxford. 
William  P.  Griffin,  Rutland. 

MICHIGAN 

Leonard  E.  Amldon,  Interlochen, 
James  R.  Budak,  Lakeside. 
Calvin  P.  Leach,  Le  Roy. 
Mark  C.  Dilts,  Meslck. 

MINNESOTA 

Edward  S.  Walters.  Willow  River. 
Annln  R.  Stelnhavis,  Wlnthrop. 

MISSOURI 

John  Rowlett,  Jr..  Maltland. 
Gerald  E.  Fielder,  Wlnfleld. 

NEBRASKA 

Theodore  I.  Larsen,  Exeter. 
Veronica  E.  Walsh,  Ulysses. 

NEVADA 

Lester  E.  Mills,  Logandale. 

NEW     JERSEY 

Virginia  A.  Korbobo,  Bloomsbury. 
Thomas  E.  Buckley.  Roeeland. 
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NEW  YORK 

Francis  E.  Gilhcxily,  Alexander. 
John  B.  Goodwin,  East  Rochester. 
Evelyn  P.  Kurtz,  Henderson  Harbor. 
John  L.  Ingalls,  Hornell. 
Florence  Robinson,  Lawrence. 
Henry  A.  Walter,  Loch  Sheldrake. 
John  J.  Brldgeford,  Rensselaer. 
Mary  E.  Cawley,  Wltherbee. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Raymond  G.  Gaylor,  Ayden. 
William  E.  Twiford,  Kill  Devil  Hllla. 
Gerald  B.  Gibson.  Pine  Hall. 
Billy  V.  Overman,  Rockwell. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Edward  A.  Seel,  Rugby. 

OHIO 

Henry  C.  Waggoner,  Amsterdam. 
Harry  R.  Kimball.  Jr.,  Green  Springs. 
Carl  J.  Burkhart,  Leavlttsburg. 
Willard  C.  Gels.  Masslllon. 
Thomas  W.  Feldman,  Minster. 
Robert  D.  Maldlow,  Prospect. 
William  P.  Moran,  Rosevllle. 

OKLAHOMA 

Charles  M.  McCurdy,  Tupelo. 

OREGON 

George  A.  Hansen,  Halfway. 
William  C.  Green,  Oregon  City. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Chester  P.  Tracewskl,  Eynon. 
Joseph  A.  Ferace,  Greensburg. 
Mary  C.  Kllngel,  La  Plume. 
Edward  D.  Oliver,  Montrose. 
Leonard  H.  Stackhouse,  Mvmcy  Valley. 
Henry  A.  Springer,  New  Stanton. 
Albert  L.  Wessner,  Pine  Grove. 
Doris  I.  M.  Moyer,  Virglnvllle. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA 

Walter  A.  Clark,  Vance. 
Stanmore  T.  McClain,  WUliston. 

SOUTH   DAKOTA 

La  Verne  V.  Johannesen,  Erwln. 
James  W.  Preston,  Hermosa. 

TENNESSEE 

Lyle  P.  Varnell,  Adamsville. 
Robert  M.  Sams,  Dandrldge. 
Harold  A.  Hutcheson,  Soddy. 
Grover  B.  Tucker,  Tracy  City. 

TEXAS 

Narvle  L.  Caperton,  Cameron. 
Edison  Monroe,  Eustace. 
Sidney  L.  Gustafson,  Gonzales. 
Ruby  P.  Henderson,  Groesbeck. 
Nina  P.  Ruby,  Pollok. 

UTAH 

David  P.  Parrish,  CenterviUe. 
Garr  B.  Ashby,  Holden. 
Michael  D.  Pavich,  Midvale. 
Pete  L.  Bruno.  Price. 
Ernest  R.  Farnsworth,  Santaquin. 
David  C.  Weeks.  Smithfield. 

VIRGINIA 

Richard  E.  Durham,  Millboro. 

WASHINGTON 

Charles  S.  Shepard,  Cheney. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

William  S.  Penn,  Jr.,  Bluefleld. 
Charles  H.  Gillllan,  Jr..  Prankford. 

WISCONSIN 

Robert  J.  Kane,  Cassvllle. 
William  Ihrlg,  Jr.,  Centurla. 
Clarence  E.  Sandberg,  Clear  Lake. 
Donald  E.  Peters,  Juneau. 
Julia  M.  Binning,  Kansasville. 
Robert  P.  Hartsworm.  King. 
Silas  J.  Paul,  Montfort. 
Richard  H.  Vollmer.  Mukwonago. 
Carl  S.  Nordin.  Siren. 
John  P.  Seckar.  Vandyne. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  18, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  prefaced  his  prayer  with  these 
words  of  Scripture:  Psalm  85:  8:  /  toill 
hear  what  God  the  Lord  will  say  unto 
us  for  He  will  speak  peace  unto  His 
people. 

Almighty  God,  who  art  always  speak- 
ing unto  us  through  Thy  Holy  Word,  may 
this  verse  of  sacred  Scripture,  with  its 
message  of  peace  and  loving  kindness, 
of  comfort  and  assurance,  be  unto  us  a 
revealing  light  and  a  sustaining  power 
during  all  the  hours  of  this  new  day. 

We  rejoice  that  Thy  Word  is  a  lamp 
unto  our  feet  and  its  entrance  giveth 
light  to  our  path. 

Grant  that  the  meditations  of  our 
hearts  may  daily  be  tempered  and  dis- 
ciplined by  the  spirit  of  charity  and  sym- 
pathy, of  tolerance  and  cooperation,  as 
we  seek  to  solve  the  difficult  problems  of 
human  relationships. 

May  Thy  Word  illumine  our  spiritual 
insight  and  bring  it  into  harmony  with 
a  great  faith  and  enable  us  to  meet  each 
day  with  courage  and  fidelity. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  Journal  of  the  preceding  session. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  that  the  Journal  be  read  in 
full. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Journal  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Thursday.  October  14.  1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  Journal  of  Thursday,  October  14, 
1965,  as  read,  will  stand  approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  1218.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  W. 
Holt  &  Co.  and/ca-  Holt  Import  &  Export  Co.; 

H.R.  4088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irving  M. 
Sobln  Chemical  Co..  Inc.; 

HJl.  8646.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rlfkin 
Textiles  Corp.; 

H.R.  10292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hilda 
Shen  Tslang; 

H.R.  11096.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  graphite,  quartz  crystals,  and  lump  steatite 
talc  from  the  national  stockpile  or  the  sup- 
plemental Stockpile,  or  both; 

H.R.  11303.  An  act  to  amend  section  18  of 
the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act.  as  amended; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  697.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  the  late  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Goddard.  the  father  of  rocketry. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

H.R.  168.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Increases  in  the 
rates  of  dlsabUlty  comp>en8ation,  and  for 
other  purposes: 


H.R.  10097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  North 
Counties  Hydro-Electric  Co.;  and 

H.R.  10369.  An  act  to  give  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Vermont  to  enter  Into  a  compact 
providing  for  bus  taxation  proration  and 
reciprocity. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9220)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  certain  civil  functions  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Panama  Canal,  certain 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority,  and  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes," 
and  concurred  in  House  amendment  to 
Senate  amendment  No.  17. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  House  amendment 
to  the  Senate  amendment  No.  LI  to  the 
bill  H.R.  9022,  an  act  to  amend  Public 
Laws  815  and  874.  81st  Congress,  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  in  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  public  elementaiy 
and  secondary  schools  in  areas  affected 
by  a  major  disaster;  to  eliminate  inequi- 
ties in  the  application  of  Public  Law  815 
in  certain  military  base  closings;  to  make 
uniform  eligibility  requirements  for 
school  districts  in  Public  Law  874;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

S.  2084.  An  act  to  provide  for  scenic  devel- 
opment and  road  beautlflcatlon  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  systems. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bUl  (H.R.  7812)  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  the  loan  of  naval  vessels  to 
friendly  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
agrees  to  the  conferejice  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  apF>oints  Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  Georgia,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL.  and  Mrs.  Smith  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8310)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  to  assist  in  providing  more  flexibility 
in  the  financing  and  administration  of 
State  rehabilitation  programs,  and  to 
assist  in  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  services  and  facilities  provided 
under  such  programs,  particularly  for 
the  mentally  retarded  and  other  groups 
presenting  special  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion problems,  and  for  other  purposes, 
disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Yarborough, 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Javits,  and  Mr.  Murphy  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  317.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Swans- 
ton  Equipment  Co. 


preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood 
control,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  MEMBER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Edwin  W.  Edwards, 
be  permitted  to  take  the  oath  of  office 
today.  His  certificate  of  election  has  not 
arrived,  but  there  is  no  contest,  and  no 
question  has  been  raised  with  regard  to 
his  election. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  and  took  the  oath 
of  office. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names : 

Abbltt 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Asplnall 
Bell 
Berry 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Bonner 
Brock 
CahlU 
Callaway 
Casey 
Celler 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Conable 
Conyers 
Culver 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Donohue 
Dow 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Eklmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Pino 
Fisher 
Plynt 
Fogarty 
Ford, 

Gerald  R. 
Frellnghuysen 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Gathings 


[Roll  No.  371] 

Goodell 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hays 

Henderson 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Ho-smer 

Hull 

Jennings 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Laird 

Latta 

Lindsay 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McDowell 

McEwen 

Mackay 

Madden 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mills 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Brien 


O'Konski 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pool 

Powell 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

Relfel 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Schlsler 

Slsk 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Tunney 

Vivian 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watklns 

Weltner 

Whltten 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Young 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). On  this  roUcall  314  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  submitted  a 

conference  report  on  the  bill  (S.  2300) 

authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 


BUS    TAXATION    PRORATION    AND 

RECiPROcrry 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  10369)  to 
give  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  States 
of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Ver- 
mont, to  enter  into  a  compact  providing 
for  bus  taxation  proration  and  reci- 
procity, with  amendments  of  the  Senate 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  1.  strike  out  lines  3  to  8,  Inclusive, 
and  Insert  "That  the  consent  of  Congress  is 
given  to  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Vermont  to  become  parties  to 
title  II  of  the  Compact  on  Taxation  of  Motor 
Fuels  Consumed  by  Interstate  Buses  and  to 
the  Agreement  relating  to  Bvis  Taxation  Pro- 
ration and  Reciprocity  as  consented  to  by 
the  Congress  In  the  Act  of  April  14,  1965  (79 
Stat.  60) ." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
give  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont  to 
become  parties  to  title  n  of  the  Compact  on 
Taxation  of  Motor  Fuels  Consimied  by  Inter- 
state Buses  and  the  Agreement  relating  to 
Bus  Taxation  Proration  and  Reciprocity." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  ap- 
proved this  bill  as  it  came  to  the  House. 
I  wish  the  gentleman  would  explain  the 
impact  of  this  amendment  on  the  House 
version  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  am  glad  to  explain 
the  amendment  to  the  gentleman  who 
is  the  author  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  is  a  technical  amend- 
ment and  an  unimportant  amendment 
so  far  as  the  merits  of  the  legislation  are 
concerned.  It  simply  substitutes  the 
words  "to  become  parties  to"  in  place  of 
the  words  "to  enter  into"  a  compact,  and 
soon. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  obvi- 
ously the  amendment  as  explained  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  does  not 
affect  the  basic  purpo'ses  of  the  legisla- 
tion as  it  passed  the  House  and,  there- 
fore, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AUTHORIZING  DISPOSAL  OF  124,- 
200,000  POUNDS  OF  NICKEL  FROM 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R. 


10305)  to  authorize  the  disposal,  with- 
out regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month 
waiting  period,  of  approximately  124.200- 
000  pounds  of  nickel  from  the  national 
stockpile,  with  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments  and  ask  for  a  conference. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina?  [After  a  pause.] 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  without  ob- 
jection appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina,  Phil- 
BiN,  Bennett,  Arends,  and  Gubser. 


AUTHORIZING  RELEASE  OF  ZINC 
FROM  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE  OR 
SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R. 
9047)  to  authorize  the  release  of  certain 
quantities  of  zinc  from  either  the  na- 
tional stockpile  or  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  or  both,  with  amendments  of 
the  Senate  thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments  and  ask  for  a  conference. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina?  [After  a  pause.] 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  without  ob- 
jection appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina,  Phil- 
BiN,  Bennett,  Arends,  and  Gxtbser. 


WATERSHED  PROTECTION  AND 
FLOOD  PREVENTION  ACT— WORK 
PLANS— C0MMUNICA110N  FROM 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communica- 
tion which  was  read  and  which,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

House  op  Representatives,  U.S., 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  14, 1965. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended, 
the  Committee  on  Agrtcvdtture  today  con- 
sidered the  work  plans  transmitted  to  you  by 
executive  communication  and  referred  to 
this  committee  and  unanimously  approved 
each  of  such  plans.  The  work  plans  involved 
are: 

EXECUTIVE     COMMTTNICATION     NUMBER.     WATKE- 
SHED,  AND  STATE 

No.  1532,  89th  Congress.  Back  Swamp,  N.C. 

No.  1422,  89th  Congress.  Big  Slough,  Fla. 

No.  1532,  89th  Congress.  Blue  Eye  Creek, 
Ala. 

No.  1603,  89th  Congress,  Chocolate,  Little 
Chocolate,  and  Lynn  Bayou,  Tex. 

No.  1532,  89tii  Congress.  Escondido  Creek, 
Tex. 

No.  1603,  89th  Congress,  Frogvllle,  Okla. 

No.  1532,  89th  Congress,  Little  Delaware- 
Mission  Creeks,  Kans. 

No.  1532,  89th  Congress.  Lower  Bayou 
Teche,  La. 

No.  1532,  89th  Congress,  Margaret  Creek, 
Ohio. 

No.  1532,  89th  Congress,  MUl  Creek,  Ind. 

No.  2534,  87th  Congress,  Mill  Creek,  Tenn. 
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No. 
rlson, 

No. 
Wis. 

No. 

No. 
N.C. 

No. 
Kans. 

No. 
maha 

No. 
Tex. 

No. 
Nebr. 


2534,  87th  Congress,  Mosquito  of  Har- 

lowa. 

1633,  89th  Congress.  Plain  Honey  Creek, 

1532.  89th  Congress,  Revolon.  Calif. 
1603.    89th    Congress,    Swan    Quarter, 

1532.    89th    Congress.    Tvirkey    Creek, 

1422,   89th    Congress,   Upper   Big    Ne- 

Nebr. 

1532,  89th  Congress,   Williams  Creek, 

1603,    89th    Congress.    Zelgler    Creek, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  D.  Coolet. 

Chairman. 


WATERSHED  PROTECTION  AND 
FLOOD  PREVENTION  ACT,  AS 
AMENDED  —  COMMUNICATION 
FROM  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE    ON   PUBLIC   WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  which  was  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations : 

COMMrrTEE  ON  PXTBLIC  WORKS, 

CONGRZSS  OF  THI  UNTTED  STATES, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  B.C..  October  13, 1965. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  has  ap- 
proved the  work  plans  transmitted  to  you 
which  were  referred  to  this  committee.  The 
work  plans  Involved  are: 

STATE    WATERSHED.    EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATION 
NU^CBER.  AND  COMMITTEE  APPROVAL 

Louisiana,  Bayou  Boeuf,  No.  1612,  October 
13,  1965. 

Pennsylvania.  Mauch  Chunk  Creek,  No. 
1612,  October  13,  1965. 

Pennsylvania,  Middle  Creek.  No.  1612. 
October  13.  1966. 

Pennsylvania.  OU  Creek.  No.  1612.  October 
13. 1965. 

Sincerely  yours. 

George  H.  Pallon, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


CONSTRUCTION  OP  POST  OFFICE 
AND  FEDERAL  OFFICE  BUILDING 
AT  DENTON.  TEX.— COMMUNICA- 
TION FROM  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communica- 
tion from  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

Committee  on  Public  Works, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  October  14, 1965. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Capitol, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  P\irsuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  7(a)  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959.  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  October  13.  1965.  approved  a  pro- 
spectus for  the  construction  of  the  following 
building,  which  prospectus  was  transmitted 


to  this  committee  from  the  General  Services 
Administration : 

Texas.    Denton.    Post    OfBce    and    Federal 
OfBce  Building. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  H.  Fallon, 
Af ember  of  Congress, 

Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR— CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  9567.  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order.  The  House  is  not  in  order  and 
we  could  not  hear  the  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert).    This  is  Consent  Calendar  Day. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the 
Consent  Calendar. 


TRANSFER  FIVE  COUNTIES  TO 
WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  OKLA- 
HOMA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  8317) 
to  amend  section  116  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  eastern  and  western  dis- 
tricts of  Oklahoma. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if 
this  will  involve  an  additional  Federal 
judgeship. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  shield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  This  does 
not  in  any  manner  involve  an  additional 
judgeship  or  any  expense  whatsoever. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  advise  the  House 
as  to  the  basic  necessity  of  this  realloca- 
tion of  countries  of  Oklahoma  into  judi- 
cial districts? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, may  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  this  is 
for  the  convenience  of  litigants  and  wit- 
nesses. The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Johnson],  I  am  sure,  can  answer 
any  other  details  the  gentleman  may 
have  in  mind. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  if  he  wishes  to 
furnish  additional  information. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  statement  which  I  in- 
tend to  insert  in  the  Recoro.  I  might 
say  that  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Jabman]  and  I  support  this  legisla- 


tion, as  does  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Edmondson],  whose  district 
also  is  represented. 

Mr.  HALL.  Whose  districts  are  in- 
volved in  this  legislation? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  The 
districts  involved  are  those  of  Mr.  Ed- 
mondson, Mr.  Jarman,  and  mine.  The 
bill  moves  five  counties  from  Mr,  Jar- 
man's  district  and  my  district,  which  are 
presently  in  Mr.  Edmondson's  district,  to 
the  Oklahoma  City  district.  This  is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  geographic  convenience 
to  accommodate  all  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  gen- 
tleman explain  why  the  views  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  are  not  printed  in 
the  report? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  response  to  the  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  always  jrields  to  the 
Judicial  Conference  that  makes  these 
recommendations.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman understands  how  the  Judicial 
Conference  is  composed. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri knows  about  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ences, yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman asked  about  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  its  views.  The  reix>rt  contains 
a  letter  from  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  if  the  gentleman  has  no  objec- 
tion I  shall  be  glad  to  read  that  letter. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  If 
the  gentleman  would  just  insert  the  let- 
ter in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred, addressed  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  the  Honorable  Emanuel  Cel- 
LER,  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  dated  August  10, 1965,  as 
it  relates  to  H.R.  8317,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

August  10,  1965, 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  on  H.R.  8317.  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 116  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  the  U.S.  district  court  for  the  eastern 
and  western  districts  of  Oklahoma. 

The  bill  would  amend  section  116  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  by  providing  that 
the  counties  of  Garvin.  Grady.  McClaln.  and 
Stephens,  which  are  presently  in  the  eastern 
district  of  Oklahoma,  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  western  district  of  Oklahoma.  It  would 
also  provide  that  Chlckasha  and  Pauls  Val- 
ley, which  are  now  places  of  holding  court  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Oklahoma,  shall  be 
places  of  holding  court  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Oklahoma. 

Inasmuch  as  this  legislation  Is  of  primary 
concern  to  the  Judiciary,  the  Department  of 
Justice  defers  to  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  concerning  Its  enactment. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely. 

Ramsey  Clark, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 
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Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Jarb«an],  or  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Johnson],  whether  the  local 
attorneys  and  residents  concur  in  this 
reallocation  of  counties? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Yes; 
they  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  that  this  regrouping  of 
judicial  districts  in  Oklahoma  will  not 
require  an  additional  Federal  judge.  I 
get  the  impression  these  days  we  have 
too  many  Federal  judges  in  some  places, 
at  least  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
where  there  has  been  a  vacancy  since 
1961,  and  where  the  attempt  is  now  be- 
ing made  to  fill  the  vacancy  with  an 
unqualified  candidate.  I  am  pleased  to 
know  that  there  is  a  surplusage  and 
that  we  will  not  be  called  upon  in  the 
near  future  to  create  any  more  Federal 
judgeships. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is 
correct.  Nothing  in  this  bill  creates  a 
Federal  judge. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
assurance  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Rogers]  that  there  will  be  no 
cost  involved,  and  no  additional  Federal 
judge's  office  established,  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  reassurance  given  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and  the  dis- 
tinguished cliairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  8317 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
first  sentence  of  section  116(b)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  (1)  "Garvin,  Grady,",  (2)  "Mc- 
Claln,". and  (3)  "Stephens,". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  116(b) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  (1)  "Chlckasha,"  and  (2) 
"Pauls  Valley,". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  116(c)  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  (1) 
by  Inserting  "Garvin,  Grady,"  Immediately 
after  "Garfield,",  (2)  by  Inserting  "McClaln," 
Immediately  after  "Logan,",  and  (3)  by  in- 
serting "Stephens,"  Immediately  after  "Roger 
Mills,". 

(d)  The  second  sentence  of  section  116(c) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
(1)  by  inserting  "Chlckasha,"  Immediately 
before  "Enid",  and  (2)  by  Inserting  "Pauls 
Valley,"  Immediately  after  "Oklahoma  City,". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  sixtieth  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  the  language  on  page  1,  line  3, 
through  line  7  on  page  2,  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "That  (a)  section 
116(b)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(b)  The  Eastern  District  comprises  the 
counties  of  Adair,  Atoka,  Bryan,  Carter, 
Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Coal,  Haskell,  Hughes, 
Johnston,  Latimer,  Le  Flore,  Love,  McCur- 
tain,  Mcintosh,  Marshall,  Mxirray,  Muskogee, 
Okfuskee.    Okmulgee.    Pittsburg,    Pontotoc, 


Pushmataha.  Seminole,  Sequoyah,  and  Wag- 
oner. 

"  'Court  for  the  Eastern  District  shall  be 
held  at  Ada,  Ardmore,  Durant,  Hugo,  Mosko- 
gee,  Okmulgee,  Poteau  and  S.  McAlester.' 

"(b)  Section  116(c)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(c)  The  Western  District  comprises  the 
counties  of  Alfalfa,  Beaver.  Beckham.  Blaine, 
Caddo,  Canadian.  Cimarron,  Cleveland, 
Comanche,  Cotton,  Custer,  Dewey,  Ellis.  Gar- 
field, Garvin,  Grady.  Grant,  Greer,  Harmon, 
Harper,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  K&j,  Kingfisher, 
Kiowa,  Lincoln,  Logan.  McClaln,  Major,  No- 
ble, Oklahoma,  Payne,  Pottawatomie,  Roger 
Mills,  Stephens,  Texas,  Tillman,  Washita, 
Woods,  and  Woodward. 

"  'Court  for  the  Western  District  shall  be 
held  at  Chlckasha,  £!nld,  Guthrie,  Lawton, 
Mang\im,  Oklahoma  City,  Pauls  Valley, 
Ponca  City,  Shawnee,  and  Woodward.' " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  enactment  of  this  legislation 
is  important  to  three  coimties  in  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Okla- 
homa and  has  been  requested  by  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  in  Grady,  Stephens,  and 
Jefferson  Counties. 

This  bill,  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Jarman],  would  transfer 
five  counties  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  district  of  Oklahoma.  The  leg- 
islation affects  two  counties  in  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District.  I  introduced  a 
similar  bill,  H.R.  8624,  at  the  request  of 
the  Honorable  Alfred  P.  Murrah,  chief 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  10th  district,  and  members  of  the 
bar  of  the  three  counties. 

Early  in  the  session  I  received  petitions 
signed  by  members  of  the  bar  in  Grady, 
Stephens,  and  Jefferson  Coimties  asking 
that  legislation  be  introduced  to  transfer 
these  three  counties  from  the  eastern  to 
the  western  judicial  district.  I  under- 
stand that  there  has  been  agitation  for 
this  realinement  for  more  than  30  years 
but  the  members  of  the  bar  and  others 
interested  simply  have  never  been  able 
to  quite  agree  upon  it  until  recently. 

As  stated  in  the  committee  report,  the 
basic  purpose  of  this  transfer  is  for  the 
convenience  of  the  litigants  and  their 
attorneys  in  the  five  counties  in  question. 
Currently,  all  the  the  filing  is  done  is 
Muskogee  and  involves  substantial  travel 
and  expense,  but  these  costs  will  be  less- 
ened by  the  transfer  to  Oklahoma  City. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  reason 
the  five  counties  were  attached  to  the 
eastern  district  at  the  beginning  was  be- 
cause they  were  a  part  of  the  old  Indian 
Territory  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  eastern  and  western  dis- 
tricts of  Oklahoma  when  the  Federal 
couils  were  organized  at  statehood  in 
1907. 

Under  the  pending  legislation,  Okla- 
homa City  would  become  the  court  town 
for  these  counties,  instead  of  Muskogee. 


and,  of  course,  Oklahoma  City  Is  far 
more  convenient  and  accessible. 

There  now  are  five  Federal  district 
judges  in  the  western  district.  One 
judge  resides  in  the  eastern  district. 
Two  of  the  judges  residing  in  the  western 
district  also  are  judges  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  districts.  But  inasmuch  as 
they  live  in  Oklahoma  City,  which  is 
easily  accessible  to  the  counties  south 
of  Oklahoma  City,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  much  of  the  litigation  originat- 
ing in  the  counties  affected  by  this  leg- 
islation is  tried  in  Oklahoma  City  by 
agreement. 

I  thank  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary for  its  prompt  attention  to  our 
problem  and  I  hope  the  legislation  will  be 
enacted  at  this  session. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  smd  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PLACING  STATUE  OF  THE  LATE 
SENATOR  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res.  46)  to  authorize 
placing  temporarily  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  the  statue  of  the  late  Senator 
Dennis  Chavez. 

The  SPEAKIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution? 

Mr.  HAT  J  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  have  one  simple  ques- 
tion: Is  it  true,  as  according  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Capitol,  that  *his  will  not 
exceed  the  allocation  per  State  of  two 
statues  in  the  rotunda? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  That  is 
right.  This  will  be  the  first  statue  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read     the     concurrent     resolution,     as 

follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  46 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Senator 
Dennis  Chavez  Statuary  Hall  Commission  is 
hereby  authorized  to  place  temp>orarlly  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  a  statue  of  the 
late  Dennis  Chavez,  of  New  Mexico,  and  to 
hold  ceremonies  In  the  rotunda  on  said 
occasion,  and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  therefor. 

The  Senate  Concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  STATUE  OP  LATE 
SENATOR  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  47)  to  authorize  the 
acceptance  by  Congress  of  the  statue  of 
the  late  Senator  Dennis  Chavez, 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  concurrent  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  47 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  the  statue 
of  the  late  Dennis  Chavez,  presented  by  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  Is  accepted  In  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  thanks 
of  Congress  be  tendered  to  the  State  for  the 
contribution  of  the  statue  of  one  of  Its 
most  eminent  citizens,  Ulustrlous  for  his 
historic  renown  and  distinguished  civic  serv- 
ices: and  be  It  fvu-ther 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions, 
suitably  engrossed  and  duly  authenticated, 
be  transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  New 
Mexico. 

Passed  the  Senate  September  10  (legisla- 
tive day,  September  8) ,  1965. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PRINT.  PRESENTATION  OP  STATUE 
OF  LATE  SENATOR  CHAVEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  48)  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document  the  proceedings  of  the  pres- 
entation, dedication,  and  acceptance  by 
Congress  of  the  statue  of  the  late  Senator 
Dennis  Chavez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution, 

as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  48 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  presentation,  dedication,  and 
acceptance  of  the  statue  of  Dennis  Chavez, 
to  be  presented  by  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
In  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  together  with 
appropriate  Illustrations  and  other  pertinent 
matter,  shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. The  copy  for  such  Senate  document 
shall  be  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  Ave  thousand 
additional  copies  of  such  Senate  document, 
which  shall  be  bound  in  such  style  as  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  shall  direct,  and 
of  which  one  hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  and  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  from  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  and  five  hundred  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
one  thousand  six  hundred  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

ELECTRICAL  AND  MECHANICAL 
OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11267) 
to  amend  the  joint  resolution  of  March 
25.  1953,  relating  to  electrical  and 
mechanical  office  equipment  for  the  use 
of  Members,  officers,  and  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  remove 
certain  limitations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Record  show,  if  possible,  if  there  are 
any  proposals  pending  to  increase  the 


aggregate  amount  which  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  equipment  involved? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  believe  I 
might  throw  some  light  on  that  question. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  pending  legislation 
or  resolutions  for  that  purpose.  Ac- 
tually, the  necessity  for  that  has  been 
lessened  due  to  the  fact  that  some  weeks 
ago  the  House  adopted  a  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  purchase  of  an  automatic 
typewriter  which  would  not  come  out  of 
the  electrical  equipment  fund. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  as 
far  as  the  chairman  of  that  particular 
subcommittee  is  concerned,  there  would 
certainly  be  no  necessity  for  any  increase 
in  it. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  indicate  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  authority  to  use  this  type  of 
equipment  in  our  district  offices? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  there 
is  no  additional  authority  granted 
through  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand it  there  are  certain  districts  where 
the  GSA  has  a  pool  and  it  is  possible  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  obtain  type- 
writers and  other  equipment;  whereas,  in 
other  areas  that  is  not  the  case. 

I  believe,  perhaps,  the  committee  might 
well  consider  this  question  as  to  whether 
some  of  the  Members  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain sufficient  equipment  for  their  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HS,.  11267 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  the  first  section  of  the  joint 
resolution  entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  furnish  certain  electrical  or 
mechanical  office  equipment  for  the  use  of 
Members,  officers,  and  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives",  approved  March 
25,  1953  (2  U.S.C.  112a(d)),  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SAN  ANTONIO  250TH  ANNIVERSARY 
COMMEMORATIVE   MEDALS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  7526) 
to  provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  in 
commemoration  of  the  250th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  San  Antonio. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H-R.  7526 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America   in   Congress   assembled.  That  the 

Secretary  of  the  Treasviry    (hereinafter  re- 


ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  strike  and 
furnish  for  the  Hemis-Fair  Corporation 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "corpora- 
tion"), a  not-for-profit  organization  for  the 
celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  San 
Antonio  conun unity,  national  medals  in  com- 
memoration of  such  anniversary. 

Sec.  2.  Such  medals  shall  be  of  such  sizes, 
materials,  and  designs,  and  shall  be  so  in- 
scribed, as  the  corporation  may  determine 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  3.  Not  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand of  such  medals  may  be  produced.  Pro- 
duction shall  be  in  such  quantities,  not  less 
than  two  thousand,  as  may  be  ordered  by 
the  corporation,  but  no  work  may  be  com- 
menced on  any  order  unless  the  Secretary 
has  received  security  satisfactory  to  him  for 
the  payment  of  the  cost  of  the  production 
of  such  order.  Such  cost  shall  include  labor, 
material,  dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  over- 
head expenses,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. No  medals  may  be  produced  pursuant 
to  this  Act  after  December  31,  1968. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  receipt  of  payment  for  such 
medals  in  the  amount  of  the  cost  thereof  as 
determined  pursuant  to  section  3,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  deliver  the  medals  as  the  corpora- 
tion may  request. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  is  a  technical 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gonzalez:  On 
page  1,  beginning  on  line  4,  after  the  words 
"furnish  for  the",  strike  out  "Hemis-Fair 
Corporation"  and  Insert  "San  Antonio  Fair, 
Incorporated." 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word.  May  I  inquire  of 
the  gentleman  proposing  the  amendment 
on  the  original  bill  H.R.  7526,  if  indeed 
this  is  for  the  HemisFair  celebration  in 
San  Antonio  by  an  act  that  was  passed 
by  this  body  wherein  we  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  strike  a 
medal  at  no  cost  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  It  authorizes  the 
San  Antonio  Fair,  Inc.,  which  is  the  cor- 
porate entity  responsible  for  the  liability 
and  imdertaking  the  cost  necessary  to 
strike  the  medal,  which  is  also  sponsor- 
ing the  HemisFair  to  coincide  with  the 
commemoration  of  the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  San  Antonio. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  is  a  corporate  body 
that  is  putting  on  what  we  voted  for  as 
the  HemisFair  in  recent  weeks  in  this 
body. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the 
commemorative  medallion,  Mr.  Speaker? 
Is  it  just  one  of  these  medallions  that 
would  commemorate  the  250th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  city  of  San 
Antonio  pfter  migration  to  the  north 
throubh  El  Paso  del  Norte? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  That  is  correct.  The 
gentleman  is  correct,  it  commemorates 
the  250th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  first  settlement  in  that  area. 

Mr.  HAUj.  Are  these  medals  to  be 
sold,  or  presented,  or  given  away,  or  will 
there  be  some  reimbursement  by  this 
corporation  for  this  authorization? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  corporation  imdertakes  the  complete 
cost  the  Treasury  assumes  in  striking  the 
medal.  They  will  be  limited  as  to  the 
number  they  can  strike.  The  corpora- 
tion in  its  wisdom  can  either  sell  or  ob- 
tain through  the   disposition  of  these 
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medals  what  I  would  consider  the  bare 
net  cost. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  will  be  a  self -liquidating 
proposition,  it  does  not  come  out  of  the 
$125,000  of  Federal  funds  advanced  by 
this  body? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  There  would  be 
nothing  connected  with  Federal  funds. 
It  would  mean  that  the  corporation  un- 
dertakes the  liability  for  reimbursing  the 
Treasury  for  any  cost  that  might  accrue 
for  striking  the  medals. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ST.     AUGUSTINE     QUADRICENTEN- 
NIAL  COMMISSION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  516)  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  entitled 
"Joint  resolution  to  establish  the  Saint 
Augustine  Quadricentennial  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
August  14,  1962  (76  Stat.  386) ,  to  pro- 
vide that  eight  members  of  such  Com- 
mission shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  provide  that  such  Commission 
shall  not  terminate  prior  to  December 
31,  1966,  and  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  such 
joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  516 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  of  the 
joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  resolution 
to  establish  the  Saint  Augustine  Quadricen- 
tennial Commission,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  August  14,  1962  (76  Stat.  386), 
is  amended  by  striking  "eleven"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "thirteen". 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section  is  amended  by  striking  "Six" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Eight". 

Sec  2.  Section  4(b)  of  such  Joint  resolu- 
tion is  amended  by  inserting,  inunedlately 
after  "Congress"  In  the  last  sentence  there- 
of, the  following:  "except  that  in  no  event 
shall  the  Commission  terminate  prior  to 
December  31,  1966". 

Sec  3.  Such  Joint  resolution  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint 
resolution,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  sums 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  exceed 
a  total  of  $25,000." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  act 
to  amend  the  Joint  resolution  entitled  'Joint 
resolution  to  establish  the  Saint  Augustine 
Quadricentennial  Commission,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes',  approved  August  14,  1962  (76 
Stat.  386),  to  provide  that  eight  members 
of  such  Commission  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  that  such  Commission 
may  continue  in  existence  untU  December 
31,  1966." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2.  lines  6  through  9,  strike  out  all 
of  section  2  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  2.  Section  4(b)  of  such  Joint  resolu- 
tion is  amended  by  Inserting,  inunedlately 


after  'Congress'  in  the  last  sentence  thereof, 
the  following:  '.  except  that  the  Commission 
may  continue  in  existence  until  December 
31.  1966." 

On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  10  through  15. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  joint  resolution 
entitled  'Joint  resolution  to  establish  the 
Saint  Augustine  Quadricentennial  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes,'  ap- 
proved August  14,  1962  (76  Stat.  386) ,  to 
provide  that  eight  members  of  such  Com- 
mission shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  that  such  Commission  may 
continue  in  existence  imtil  December  31, 
1966." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DISPLAY  OF  THE  FLAG  AT 
LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  5493)  to 
provide  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America  may  be  flown  for  24  hours  of 
each  day  in  Lexington,  Mass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  I 
simply  want  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that  this  is  one  of  two  bills  involving  the 
flying  of  our  emblem,  our  national  colors, 
in  two  places,  perhaps  deserving,  today. 
At  the  present  time  this  is  authorized  by 
the  Congress  in  only  five  different  spots — 
the  US.  Capitol,  the  White  House,  Fort 
McHenry,  Betsy  Ross'  home,  and  the  U.S. 
Marine  Iwo  Jima  Memorial — in  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  should 
carefully  consider,  and  I  have  no  op- 
position to  this  particular  bill  because  the 
colors  are  lighted  during  the  hours  from 
simdown  to  simup;  and  I  think  it  is  a 
deserving  situation,  where  the  Minute 
Men  first  withstood  the  British  on  the 
commons — or  on  the  green — at  Lexing- 
ton in  Massachusetts — but  I  think  we 
should  give  serious  consideration  to  these 
requirements  and,  secondly,  to  realize 
that  we  are  opening  up  a  floodgate  of 
precedent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  5493 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding any  rule  or  custom  pertaining 
to  the  display  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  as  set  forth  in  the  Joint 
resolution  entitled  "Joint  resolution  to 
codify  and  emphasize  existing  rules  and  cus- 
toms pertaining  to  the  display  and  use  of  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  of  America",  ap- 
proved Jxme  22,  1942  (36  U.8.C.  171-178) ,  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  may  be 
flown  for  twenty-four  hours  of  each  day  on 
the  green  of  the  town  of  Lexington,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  flag  may  not  be  flown  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  contained  In  this  Act 
during  the  bom's  from  sunset  to  siuirlse  un- 
less it  is  iUvunlnated. 


NATIONAL  PARKINSON  WEEK 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  571)  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  week  beginning 
October  25  in  each  year  as  National 
Parkinson  Week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 

Whereas  more  than  one  and  one  half  mU- 
llon  people  are  aMcted  with  Parkinson's 
disease;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Parkinson  Founda- 
tion has  been  established  to  promote  re- 
search concerning  and  to  assist  persons 
afflicted  by  Parkinson's  disease;   and 

Whereas  many  persons  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  diagnosing,  treating,  and  re- 
habilitating persons  afflicted  by  Parkinson's 
disease  and  to  research  into  the  cause  op 
causes  of  such  disease  and  a  cure  for  It;  and 

Whereas  the  Nation's  first  Parkinson  Re- 
habilitation, Diagnostic,  and  Research  In- 
stitute was  established  at  Miami,  Florida,  In 
1962:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  aruiually  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  week  beginning 
October  25  of  each  year  as  National  Parkin- 
son Week  and  inviting  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States  to  issue  similar  proclama- 
tions. It  Is  requested  that  such  proclama- 
tion Invite  the  medical  profession,  the  press, 
and  all  agencies  and  individuals  interested 
In  a  national  program  for  the  control  of 
Parkinson's  disease  to  unite  during  such 
week  In  public  dedication  to  such  a  program 
and  in  a  concerted  effort  to  Impress  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  the  neces- 
sity for  such  a  program. 

Amend    the   title   so   as    to    read:    "Joint 
resolution    to    authorize    the    President    to 
proclaim   the  week    beginning   October   25i- 
1965,  as  National  Parkinson  Week." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  strike  all  "Whereas"  clauses. 
On  page  2.  line  5.  after  "26".  strike  "of 
each  year"  and  In  lieu  thereof  insert  ",  1965.". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  I  rise  to  join  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper],  in  supporting  this  most 
significant  resolution,  in  high  hope  that 
the  declaration  of  a  National  Parkinson 
Week  will  bring  Parkinson's  disease  to 
the  concern  and  sympathetic  attention 
of  the  American  people. 

Parkinsonism  is  a  devastating  disease, 
numbing  mind  and  soul  as  well  as  body. 
Neither  cause  nor  cure  is  known,  and 
therapy  serves  only  to  retard  the  prog- 
ress of  deterioration.  Hope  for  the  mil- 
lion and  a  half  Americans  afflicted  with 
Parkinson's  must  lie  mainly  in  research 
and,  therefore,  in  public  education. 
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The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  sub- 
stantial progress  In  public  concern  and 
governmental  support.  Particularly 
outstanding  efforts  are  being  made  by 
the  National  Parkinson  Foundation,  a 
private  organization  which  coordinates 
and  sponsors  research,  operates  an  out- 
patient unit  in  Miami  for  treatment  and 
rehabUitation  and  Is  building  a  100-bed 
inpatient  facility  for  intensive  care  of 
Parkinson  victims. 

The  foundation  is  headed  by  Mrs. 
Jeanne  Levey,  a  valiant  woman  who 
found  through  her  own  husband's  afBlc- 
tion  the  strength  and  courage  and  urgent 
need  to  work  for  the  many  thousands 
suffering  similarly.  Always  the  thrust  of 
her  effort  is  the  same:  to  reach  more  and 
more  people,  to  convey  the  necessity,  to 
rouse  concern,  to  enlist  support.  Thou- 
sands of  Americans  have  found  hope  and 
encouragement  from  her  dedication  and 
her  untiring  and  vmselfish  efforts.  I  am 
sure  that  all  present  here  today  in  this 
great  body  join  in  commending  Mrs. 
Jearme  Levey  and  her  coworkers  for 
their  outstanding  humanitarian  work. 

Surely  we  can  aid  such  efforts.  As  we 
have  learned  in  the  past,  successful  and 
rapid  attack  on  disease  depends  heavily 
on  public  understanding  and  involve- 
ment. I  believe  the  declaration  of  a  Na- 
tional Parkinson  Week  would  be  a  great 
stimulus  to  such  active  participation. 
Press,  radio,  the  medical  profession.  In- 
terested agencies,  and  individuals  would 
-unite  during  the  week  in  a  special  and 
concentrated  campaign  to  educate  the 
people  of  the  United  States  about  Par- 
kinson's disease.  And  this,  in  turn,  will 
lead  to  demand  for,  and  support  of,  re- 
search Into  the  cause  and  effective 
treatment  of  this  dread  disease. 

As  you  may  know,  my  own  urgency  in 
the  matter  rises  from  personal  expe- 
rience: I  have  seen  the  ravages  of  Par- 
kinsonism in  my  family. 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  resolution. 
There  is  much  to  be  gained. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  joint  resolution  to  authorize  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning October  25.  1965,  as  National  Par- 
kinson Week." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

DISPLAY    OF    THE    FLAG    AT    THE 

GRAVE        OP        CAPT.        WILLIAM 

DRIVER 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  12)  to  permit  the  flying  of  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  for  24  hours  of 
each  day  at  the  grave  of  Capt.  William 
Driver  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  is  there  any  reason  why 
in  view  of  today's  Consent  Calendar  No. 
221  permitting  the  flag  to  fly  24  hours  a 
day  over  the  green  in  Lexington,  Mass., 
providing  it  is  lighted  from  sundown  to 
sunup,  that  the  same  provision  is  not 


made   on   this   bill.  Calendar  No.   223, 
House  Joint  Resolution  12? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  must 
recognize  that  the  bill  does  not  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  any  funds.  We 
have  stated  In  the  report  that  this  should 
be  illuminated  between  the  hours  from 
sunset  to  sunrise.  As  I  say,  that  is  set 
forth  In  the  report.  My  understanding 
is  that  the  expense  in  connection  there- 
with will  be  borne  by  the  American  Le- 
gion of  Nashville.  It  was  Introduced  in 
a  different  form  and  we  did  not  want  to 
change  it  or  amend  it,  but  we  have  the 
assurance  that  is  what  will  be  done. 

Mr.  HALL.  Will  not  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  much 
better  to  put  this  in  the  authorizing 
legislation,  if  Indeed  we  are  to  allow 
additional  flying  of  the  colors  24  hours 
a  day? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  To  have  it 
in  the  authorizing  legislation  perhaps 
would  be  a  better  method.  However,  I 
do  not  contemplate  that  an  organization 
like  the  American  Legion  will  not  carry 
out  our  understanding  as  set  forth  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
this  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
joint  resolution  be  passed  over  tem- 
porarily luitil  such  an  amendment  can 
be  drawn. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sovul  [Mr.  Hall]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  ISSUANCE  OF 
CERTIFICATES  OF  CITIZENSHIP 
IN  THE  CANAL  ZONE 

The  Clerk  oaUed  the  bill  (H.R.  3993) 
to  authorize  the  issuance  of  certiflcates 
of  citizenship  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  would  like  to  Interrogate  one  of  the 
chief  sponsors  responsible  for  this  bill. 
I  see  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  Is  on  his 
feet  and  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question.  In  sponsoring  this  bill  today, 
are  you  taking  into  consideration  the 
announced  new  proposed  treaty  with 
Panama  that  would  cancel  our  lease  on 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  which 
would,  in  effect,  nullify  the  purposes  of 
this  bill? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  This  biU  was  ap- 
proved before  the  announcement  of  that 
agreement.  This  Is  a  bill  which  would 
permit  the  issuance  of  certificates  of 
citizenship  in  the  Canal  Zone  because  the 
Canal  Zone  is  not  included  within  the 
definition  of  the  United  States.  The 
only  reason  for  this  legislation  is  a 
matter  of  convenience  for  those  in  the 
Canal  Zone  who  are  U.S.  citizens  or  who 
may  be  U.S.  citizens  and  eliminates  the 
necessity  for  them  to  leave  the  Canal 
Zone  to  go  to  the  United  States  to  accept 
their  certificate  of  citizenship. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylavnla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  further  question.  I 
notice  that  for  purposes  of  taking  the 
oath  of  citizenship,  the  bill  considers  and 
designates  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  as  a 


part  of  the  United  States.  In  view  of 
the  very  sensitive  relationship  that  we 
have  with  Panama  at  the  present  time. 
does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  think  tliat 
it  would  be  wise  to  have  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  declared  a  part  of  the  United 
States  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  That  would  be  done 
for  this  specific  purpose  only;  that  Is. 
jurisdiction  to  issue  certificates  of  citi- 
zenship. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Permsylvania.  Has 
the  bill  been  cleared  with  the  State  De- 
partment and  with  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  It  has  been  consid- 
ered by  the  Department  of  Justice  and,  I 
understand,  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
view  of  the  negotiations  going  on  with 
Panama — and  do  not  let  anyone  think 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  away  the 
Panama  Canal — does  the  gentleman 
think  that  the  President  will  sign  this 
bill  if  it  is  laid  on  his  desk,  in  view  of  the 
negotiations  that  are  being  conducted 
with  Panama? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  As  I  said  before,  this 
bill  was  approved  before  the  negotiations, 
or  the  results  thereof,  were  made  public. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  issue  in  the 
Canal  Zone  certificates  of  citizenship  to 
all  classes  of  U.S.  citizens  specified  in 
section  341  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  It  would  do  nothing  more 
than  that.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  con- 
venience to  those  who  are  eligible  US. 
citizens. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the   gentleman   from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  why  the  other 
body  refused,  as  late  as  1962,  to  pass  this 
bill? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  carmot  give  any 
reason  for  their  not  passing  it,  except 
probably  they  have  been  pressed  for 
time  and  it  has  been  delayed.  I  see  no 
reason  why,  if  the  other  body  had  time 
to  consider  this  measure,  they  would  not 
approve  it.  I  see  nothing  wrong  with 
it.  It  would  merely  be  a  convenience 
to  persons  who  are  eligible  to  be  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  According  to  your  re- 
port, this  same  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House  in  April  1962.  The  interval  of 
time  between  then  and  now  certainly  has 
given  the  other  body  ample  opportunity 
to  take  some  favorable  action  on  the  bill 
if  it  so  desired. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  other  body  at  all, 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  If  a  treaty  Is  made 
by  which  we  give  away  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  then,  of  course,  the  proposed 
legislation  would  be  void.  I  said.  "If." 
I  hope  the  "if"  in  my  question  is  a  big 
one.  The  Canal  Zone  Company  has  been 
pressing  for  years  for  this  legislation  in 
the  interest  of  American  citizens  who 
have  children  bom  in  the  Canal  Zone 
and  who  had  to  go  to  a  great  deal  of 
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trouble  to  certify  and  get  birth  certifi- 
cates. The  bill  would  provide  a  conven- 
ience for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
who  live  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

As  I  have  said,  if  the  Canal  Zone  Is 
done  away  with,  then,  of  course,  the 
measure  would  be  voided. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  could  give  us  a 
clue  as  to  why  the  other  body  has  not 
acted.  I  now  find  that  the  other  body 
refused  to  act  on  this  bill  as  late  as  last 
year.  So,  in  1962,  1963.  and  1964,  the 
other  body  has  refused  to  do  anything 
about  this  legislation  as  previously  passed 
by  the  House. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  To  answer  the  gen- 
tleman's question,  I  think  it  is  just  lack 
of  interest  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Per- 
haps, Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill,  it  would  be  a  deterrent 
to  giving  away  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BURT  COUNTY  BRIDGE 
COMMISSION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  5026) 
to  authorize  the  Burt  County  Bridge 
Conunission,  a  public  body  politic  and 
corporate  in  the  county  of  Burt  and  State 
of  Nebraska,  to  refund  the  outstanding 
revenue  bonds  of  said  Burt  County 
Bridge  Commission  heretofore  issued  to 
finance  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a 
bridge,  together  with  the  necessary  ap- 
proaches and  appurtenances  therefor, 
from  a  point  located  in  the  city  of  Deca- 
tur, Burt  County,  Nebraska,  across  the 
Missouri  River  to  a  point  located  in 
Monona  County,  Iowa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  5026 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Burt  County  Bridge  Commission,  a  public 
body  politic  and  corporate  In  the  county  of 
Burt  and  State  of  Nebraska,  be,  and  Is  hereby, 
authorized  to  refund  the  outstanding  rev- 
enue bonds  of  said  Burt  County  Bridge  Com- 
mission heretofore  issued  to  finance  the  cost 
of  the  construction  of  a  bridge,  together  with 
the  necessary  approaches  and  appiirtenances 
therefor,  from  a  point  located  In  the  city  of 
Decatur,  Burt  County,  Nebraska,  across  the 
Missouri  River  to  a  point  located  In  Monona 
County,  Iowa. 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  conferred  upon  said 
Burt  County  Bridge  Commission  all  such  au- 
thority, rights,  and  powers  as  are  necessary  or 
required  to  enable  said  Burt  County  Bridge 
Commission  to  Issue  its  refunding  revenue 
bonds  for  the  purpose  of  refunding  and  re- 
financing said  outstanding  revenue  bonds, 
including  the  payment  of  reasonable  fi- 
nancing costs  and  expenses  In  connection 
with  such  refunding  and  refinancing. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  Burt  County  Bridge  Com- 
mission is  hereby  authorized  to  fix  and  charge 
tolls  for  transit  over  such  bridge,  and  the 
rates  of  tolls  so  fixed  shall  be  the  legal  rates 
until  changed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
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imder  the  authority  contained  In  the  General 
Bridge  Act  of  1946,  enacted  August  2,  1946. 
Sec.  4.  In  fixing  the  rates  of  tolls  to  be 
charged  for  the  use  of  such  bridge,  the  same 
shall  be  so  adjusted  as  to  provide  a  fund  suf- 
ficient to  pay  for  the  reasonable  cost  of 
maintaining,  repairing,  and  operating  said 
bridge  and  its  approaches  under  economical 
management,  and  to  provide  a  sinking  fund 
sufficient  to  amortize  said  refunding  revenue 
bonds,  Including  Interest  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  6  per  centum  per  annum  and  reason- 
able financing  costs  and  expenses,  as  soon  as 
possible  under  reasonable  charges,  but  within 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  fifty  years  from  the 
date  of  Issuance  of  said  refunding  revenue 
bonds.  After  a  sinking  fund  sufficient  for 
such  amortization  shall  have  been  so  pro- 
vided, such  bridge  shall  thereafter  be  main- 
tained and  operated  free  of  tolls.  An  accu- 
rate record  of  the  cost  of  such  refunding  and 
refinancing,  the  cost  of  maintaining,  repair- 
ing, and  operating  said  bridge  and  of  the 
dally  tolls  collected,  shall  be  kept  and  shall 
be  available  for  the  Information  of  all  per- 
sons Interested. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2.  strike  out  lines  7  through  14,  In- 
clusive, and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  conferred  upon 
said  Burt  County  Bridge  Commission,  all 
such  authority,  rights  and  powers  as  are 
necessary  or  required  to  enable  said  Burt 
County  Bridge  Commission  to  issue  its  re- 
funding revenue  obligations  for  the  purpose 
of  refunding  and  refinancing  said  outstand- 
ing revenue  bonds,  including  the  payment  of 
reasonable  financing  costs  and  expenses  In 
connection  with  such  refunding  and  refinanc- 
ing. Said  obligations  are,  In  order  of  priority, 
as  follows:  Two  thousand  series  A  bonds  of 
par  value  of  $500  each,  total  value  of 
$1,000,000,  bearing  Interest  at  4  per  centum 
per  annum,  due  August  1,  1985,  and  redeem- 
able at  100  per  centum  of  par  value  and 
accrued  Interest  on  any  Interest  payment 
date;  two  thousand  non-lnterert-bearing 
notes  in  the  amount  of  $375  each,  total  value 
of  $750,000,  due  not  later  than  August  1, 
2004;  and  two  thousand  series  B  bonds  of  par 
value  of  $500  each,  total  value  of  $1,000,000, 
bearing  no  Interest,  and  principal  due  not 
later  than  August  1,  2004." 

Page  2,  strike  out  line  21  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  and  including  line  12  on 
page  3  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  4.  In  fixing  the  rates  of  tolls  to  be 
charged  for  the  use  of  such  bridge,  the  same 
shall  be  so  adjusted  as  to  provide  a  fund  suf- 
ficient to  pay  for  the  reasonable  cost  of  main- 
taining, repairing,  and  operating  said  bridge 
and  its  approaches  under  economical  man- 
agement, and  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  suf- 
ficient to  amortize  said  refunding  revenue 
obligations.  After  a  sinking  fund  sufficient 
for  such  amortization  shall  have  been  so 
provided,  but  in  any  event  not  later  than 
August  1.  2004,  such  bridge  shall  thereafter 
be  maintained  and  operated  free  of  tolls.  An 
accurate  record  of  the  cost  of  such  refunding 
and  refinancing,  the  cost  of  maintaining, 
repairing,  and  operating  said  bridge  and  of 
the  daily  tolls  collected,  shall  be  kept  and 
shall  be  available  for  the  Information  of  all 
persons  Interested.  The  Commission  shall 
provide  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with  a 
copy  of  its  semiannual  audit  report,  which 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary, 
and  who,  if  he  deems  necessary,  may  under- 
taken on-site  audits  of  the  Commission's 
records  at  no  expense  to  the  Commission." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.    This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


USE  OF  LAND  AT  LA  JOLLA.  CALIF., 
FOR  A  MARINE  BIOLOGICAL  RE- 
SEARCH LABORATORY 
Mr.    LENNON.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1735)  relating 
to  the  use  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  land  at  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  donated 
by  the  University  of  California  for  a  ma- 
rine biological  research  laboratory,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  imanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman who  asked  unanimous  consent 
would  explain  the  bill.  I  do  not  have  a 
copy  available,  though  I  hasten  to  add 
that  the  gentleman  has  discussed  it  with 
me. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  am  delighted  to  ex- 
plain the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  imple- 
ment an  agreement  with  the  University 
of  California,  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  under  which  the  United 
States  acquired  title  to  2.4  acres  of  land 
for  the  construction  of  a  Fishery-Ocean- 
ography Center. 

In  1962  the  University  of  California 
conveyed  this  land  to  the  Department  of 
Interior,  more  particularly  to  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries.  At  that  time  an  effort  was 
made  to  put  a  reversionary  clause  in. 
That  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice;  and  then  consideration 
was  given  to  a  99-year  lease.  Again, 
that  was  not  acceptable;  so  there  was  ari 
agreement  between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  to  the  effect  that  if 
the  property  were  conveyed — and  it  was 
conveyed  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
this  purpose — the  Congress  would  be 
called  upon  to  enact  legislation  which 
would  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  reconvey  the  property  to  the 
regents  of  the  University  of  California  if 
and  when  the  property  was  used  for  a 
purpose  different  from  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  originally  deeded  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man would  stipulate,  then,  that  this  is 
merely  a  "reverter  clause"  to  the  original 
donor  to  the  U.S.  Government? 

Mr.  LENNON.  In  substance  it  will 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  reconvey  the 
property  to  the  University  of  California, 
only  when  the  property  Is  no  longer  used 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  deeded 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  note  in  the 
report,  as  the  gentleman  has  stated,  that 
the  university  insisted  originally  upon 
this  reversionary  clause,  but  dropped  its 
ixisistence  apparently  for  the  reason  that 
it  wanted  the  laboratory  more  than  it 
wanted  a   reversionary  clause  at  that 

time. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  an  after- 
the-fact  call  to  do  something  which 
should  have  been  done.  It  seems  to  me, 
during  the  process  of  originally  awarding 
the  laboratory  on  land  held  by  the  uni- 
versity. 

I  am  not  going  to  object  to  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  at  this  time,  but  in  the 
future,  it  seems  to  me,  we  should  insist 
that  demands  of  this  type  be  carried  out 
or  that  the  Government  locate  its  labo- 
ratories in  other  places. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  can  appreciate  the 
concern  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  but 
I  believe  it  should  be  made  crystal  clear 
for  the  Record  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  the  first  instance  con- 
tacted the  regents  of  the  University  of 
California  because  of  their  desire  to  lo- 
cate a  marine  laboratory  in  this  partic- 
ular area.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hear- 
ing record  will  reflect  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  was  solicited  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  land  on  the 
campus. 

The  University  of  California,  through 
its  board  of  regents,  was  quite  acceptable 
to  the  idea  of  deeding  the  property  to  the 
Federal  Government  with  a  reversionary 
clause,  but  the  Department  of  Justice 
intervened  and  said  it  would  not  accept 
it  under  those  conditions.  Then  the 
question  of  a  99-year  lease  was  consid- 
ered, and  that  was  not  acceptable,  either. 
So  the  full  import  of  this  legislation,  sir, 
is  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  regents  of  the  university  then  agreed 
to  go  ahead  with  the  transaction  with  the 
understanding  that  Congress  would  en- 
act legislation  that  would  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  the  legal  authority  to 
reconvey  the  property  at  some  subse- 
quent or  future  date,  which  I  frankly  do 
not  believe  will  happen,  in  the  event  that 
the  property  Is  not  used  for  the  specific 
purposes  for  which  it  was  deeded. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  I  am  saying  to  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina  is  that  here 
today  we  are  called  upon  to  do  some- 
thing, it  seems  to  me.  that  ought  to  have 
been  worked  out  in  the  first  instance. 
That  is  my  criticism. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  agree.  As  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  that  is  exactly 
the  position  I  took.  It  is  water  over  the 
dam,  now.  though,  and  has  to  be  done 
in  this  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

S.  1735 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  or- 
der to  carry  out  the  understanding  between 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  California  when  the 
latter  donated  approximately  two  and  four- 


tenths  acres  of  land  situated  on  the  San 
Diego  Campus  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, for  establishment  thereon  by  the  United 
States  of  a  marine  biological  research  labora- 
tory, and  In  recognition  of  the  restriction  In 
the  deed  conveying  the  land  to  the  United 
States  which  requires  the  land  "to  be  used 
exclusively  for  research  on  the  living  re- 
sources of  the  sea  or  their  environment;  or 
for  purposes  compatible  with  activities  of  the 
•  •  •  Scrlpps  Institution  of  Oceanography 
(situated  on  said  Campus)  or  for  any  other 
purpose  expressly  approved  by  the  Grantor", 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  reconvey  to  the  Regents  of 
the  University  of  California,  or  their  succes- 
sors, title  to  the  donated  land  and.  the  Im- 
provements constructed  or  placed  thereon: 

(a)  Whenever  he  determines  that  the  land 
and  Improvements  are  not  In  his  judgment 
needed  by  the  United  States  for  the  limited 
uses  permitted  by  the  deed,  such  determina- 
tion to  be  made  after  receiving  the  views  of 
other  Federal  agencies  regarding  their  pos- 
sible use  of  the  land  consistent  with  the 
limitations  In  the  deed;  or 

(b)  Whenever  the  United  States  ceases  to 
use  the  land  and  Improvements  for  more 
than  two  years  exclusively  for  such  limited 
uses. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


elusive,   of  such  schedules  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 


TARIFF  TREATMENT— COPRA,  PALM 
NUTS.  PALM-NUT  KERNELS 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
6568)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
to  provide  for  alteration  of  the  duties  on 
importation  of  copra,  palm  nuts,  and 
palm-nut  kernels  and  the  oils  crushed 
therefrom,  with  the  amendments  as  re- 
ported in  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  6568 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
article  description  preceding  Item  175.09,  and 
Items  175.09  through  175.12.  Inclusive,  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
U.S.C.  1202)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


175.00 


175. 10 


175. 11 


175.12 


Copra 


Entered  durinpthe 
etTective  period 
of  special  proc- 
lamation Is- 
sued pursuant 
to  headnote  1 
of  this  part,  or 
enterea  after 
July  3, 1974.... 

Entered  on  or  be- 
fore July  3, 
1974.  when  no 
such  special 
proclamation 
is  in  effect 


Free 


1.25<per 
lb. 

If  product  of  the 
Philippines  or 
of  the  Trust 
Tprritor>- Free 

If  produced  else- 
where than  in 
the  Philippines 
or  the  Trust 
Territory 
wholly  of  ma- 
terial the 
fsrowth  or  pro- 
ductionthercof.'  Free 


Free 


1.25*  per 
lb. 


Free 


(b)  Such  Schedvdes  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  Items  175.27  and  175.30  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"  1175.281  Palm-nut  kernels        I 

and  palm  nuts I  Free 


Free 


(c)  The  article  description  preceding  Item 
176.04,  and  items  176.04  through  176.13,  In- 


Coconut  oil: 

17&04 

Entered  during  the 
efTective  period  of 
special  prolcania- 
tion  issued  pur- 
suant to  headnote 
1  of  this  part,  or 
entered  after  July 

3,  1974 

^r 

2*  per 
lb. 

If  product  of  the 

Philippines  or  of 
the  Trust 

Territory: 

176.05 

If  Philippine 
article  within 
tarilT-rate  quota 
(see  headnote  2 
of  this  subpart), 
or  if  Trust 
Territory  article, 
entered  on  or 
before  July  3, 

176.06 

1974 

Free 
Uper 

Other 

IbT 

Entered  on  or  before 

July  3, 1964.  when 

no  special  procla- 

mation issued  pur- 

suant to  headnote 

1  is  In  effect: 

176. 07 

Crude 

Zt  per 

4*  per 

lb. 

lb. 

If  product  of  the 

Philippines  or 

of  the  Trust 

Territory: 

176.08 

If  Philippine 
artifle  within 
tariff-rate  quota 
(see  headnote  2 
of  this  subpart), 
or  if  Tmst 
Territory 

176.09 

article 

Free 
Uper 

Other 

lb. 

176. 10 

If  produced  else- 
where than  in  the 
Philippines  or  the 
Trust  Territory 
wholly  from  ma- 
terials the  growth 
or  production 

thereof 

H^r 

2^  per 

lb. 

176.11 

Other  than  crude 

It  product  of  the 
Philippines  or 
of  the  lYust 

leper 
lb. 

2<per 
lb. 

Territory: 

176.12 

If  Philippine 
article  within 
tariff-rate  quota 
(see  headnofe  2 
of  this  subpart), 
or  if  Trust 
Territory 

176. 13 

article 

Free 
l^per 
lb. 

Other 

(d)  Such  Schedules  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  article  description  preceding  Item 
176.32  and  all  that  follows  through  Item 
176.36  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 


176. 32 
176.33 
176.34 


Palm-kernel  oil: 
Rendered  unfit  for 

use  as  food 

Other -. 


Palm  oil. 


Free 
O.H  per 

lb. 
Free 


Free 
l^per 

Free 


(e)  (1)  Items  465.05  and  465.15  of  such 
Schedules  are  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "4.5^  per  lb."  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'•3<!  per  lb.";  and 

(B)  by  strlldng  out  "7.5^  per  lb."  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "6t  per  lb.". 

(2)  Items  465.25,  465.35,  465.45,  465.65, 
490.24,  490.48,  and  490.73  of  such  Schedtiles 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "3^  per  lb.  +" 
each  place  It  appears. 

(3)  Items  465.55  and  490.92  of  such  Sched- 
ules are  amended  by  striking  out  "1.5<f  per  lb. 
+"  each  place  It  appears. 

(f)  (1)  Headnote  3  for  schedule  1,  part  14 
of  such  Schedules  Is  amended  by  striking 
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out  ",  palm-kernel  nuts  and  F>alm  nuts,  and 
a  3 -cent  part  of  each  of  the  rates  of  duty  In 
subpart  B  on  coconut  oil.  palm-kernel  oil 
and  palm  oil". 

(2)  Headnote  2  for  schedule  4.  part  8,  sub- 
part A  of  such  Schedules  Is  repealed. 

(3)  Schedule  4,  part  13.  subpart  A  of  such 
Schedules  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sub- 
part A  headnote:"  and  by  striking  out  head- 
note  1. 

(g)  The  article  description  preceding 
item  903.30  and  all  that  follows  through  item 
930.65,  the  article  descriptions  preceding  Item 
907.70  and  all  that  follows  through  Item 
907.77.  and  the  article  description  preced- 
ing Item  907.85  and  all  that  follows  through 
Item  907.88  of  such  Schedules  are  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  headnotes  for  schedule  1, 
part  14,  subpart  B  of  such  Schedules  are 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (c) 
and  (d)  of  headnote  2  as  subparagraphs  (d) 
and  (e), respectively; 


(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (b)  of 
headnote  2  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(b)  160.000  tons  during  calendar  year 
1965, 

"(c)  during  calendar  years  1966  through 
1967— 

"(I)  If  a  proclamation  has  been  Issued 
pursuant  to  headnote  3  of  this  subpart,  160,- 
0(X)  tons,  or 

"(11)  if  such  a  proclamation  has  not  been 
Issued,  120.000  tons,";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  headnote: 

"3.  If.  before  May  1.  1966.  the  President  de- 
termines that  for  the  calendar  years  1966 
through  1967  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
has  waived  Its  rights  with  respect  to  copra 
under  paragraph  5  of  article  IV  of  the  revised 
trade  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  he  shall 
so  proclaim." 

(b)  The  appendix  to  such  Schedules  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  Item  903.21  the 
following  new  Item : 


903.25 


Copra  provided  for  in  item  175.10,  if  a  proclamation 
has  been  issued  pursuant  to  headnote  3  of  part  14B 
of  schedule  1 - - 


Free 


1.25*  per  lb. 


On  or  before 
12/31/67 


Sec.  3.  (a)  The  amendments  and  repeals 
made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  (1)  The  amendments  made  by  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  section  2(a)  shall  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption  on 
or  after  January  1, 1965.  Upon  request  there- 
for filed  with  the  collector  of  customs  con- 
cerned on  or  before  the  120th  day  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  entry 
or  withdrawal  of  any  such  article — 

(A)  which  was  made  after  December  31, 
1964,  and  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and 

(B)  the  liquidation  of  which  has  been 
made  without  regard  to  such  amendments, 
shall.  If  necessary  to  give  effect  to  such 
amendments  and  notwithstanding  section 
514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  be  rellquldated  and  appropriate 
refund  of  duty  shall  be  made. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  section  2(b) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consvunp- 
tion  after  December  31,  1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
deemed  inappropriate  for  me  to  note,  in 
view  of  some  of  the  proceedings  that  went 
on  earlier  in  the  day,  that  it  is  rather 
fortuitous  that  the  first  bill  on  which 
there  is  any  debate  today  is  a  bill  con- 
cerning oil,  coconut  oil,  a  very  soothing 
oil.  I  hope  that  it  will  soothe  the  tempers 
of  the  House.  However,  beyond  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hasten  to  add  I  trust  that  it 
will  not  be  so  soothing  that  it  might  im- 
pair the  relatively  quick  adjoumme:it~of 
this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pending  bill  does 
three  things;  it  repeals  permanently  the 
3  cents  processing  tax  on  coconut  oil, 
which  tax  has  been  suspended  by  tem- 
porary action  since  1957. 


Second,  it  increases  for  the  years 
1965,  1966,  and  1967,  the  duty-free  quota 
of  Philippine  coconut  oil  from  120,000  to 
160,000  tons. 

Third,  and  quite  importantly,  it  con- 
ditions the  increase  of  the  quotas  duty 
free  for  1966  and  1967  upon  the  waiver 
by  the  Philippine  Republic  of  their  ex- 
isting I'A-cent  preference  on  copra. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  meets 
with  the  virtual  approval  of  all  those 
who  might  directly  or  indirectly  be  con- 
cerned. It  certainly  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  U.S.  importers  and  goes 
far  to  meeting  all  of  the  objections  of 
the  domestic  crushers.  It  Is  of  untold, 
proven,  and  inestimable  value  to  the 
consumers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  review  in 
more  detail  the  background  and  provi- 
sions of  the  bill: 

Coconut  oil  was  subject  to  a  regular 
duty  imposed  by  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
and  in  1934  was  made  subject  to  a  do- 
mestic processing  tax.  Copra  was  free  of 
regular  duty,  but  became  subject  to  a 
proportionate  processing  tax  in  1934.  In 
1957  the  processing  taxes  were  suspended 
for  a  temporary  period,  and  this  sus- 
pension was  periodically  extended  by 
legislation.  The  processing  taxes  were 
assimilated  into  the  new  tariff  schedules 
and  consolidated  with  the  regular  duties, 
where  applicable,  effective  August  31, 
1963.  In  so  doing,  however,  recognition 
was  given  to  the  suspension  of  the  proc- 
essing taxes  in  the  appendix  of  the  tariff 
schedules  by  providing  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  that  portion  of  the  duties  on 
coconut  oil  and  copra  that  reflected  the 
former  processing  taxes.  Because  of  an 
obligation  in  the  Philippine-United 
States  trade  agreement,  a  duty  of  1.25 
cents  per  pound  remains  applicable  to 
non-Philippine  copra  so  long  as  ade- 
quate supplies  of  Philippine  copra  or 
coconut  oil  are  readily  available  for 
processing  in  the  United  States. 

H.R.  6568,  in  its  original  form,  pro- 
vided for  the  repeal — permanent  re- 
moval— of  the  processing  taxes  which 
have  been  under  suspension  since  1957. 
There  was  no  opposition  to  this  proposal 
from  any  source,  and  section  1  of  H.R. 


6568,   as  reported   by  your  committee, 
would  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Under  the  Philippine-United  States 
trade  agreement,  Philippine  coconut  oil 
has  been  the  subject  of  progressively 
declining  duty-free  quotas  and  will  re- 
main so  until  1974.  Overquota  imports 
are  subject  to  duty  at  1  cent  per  pound. 
HH.  6568,  in  its  original  form,  provided 
for  the  rep>eal  of  the  1-cent-per-pound 
duty  on  overquota  Philippine  coconut 
oil.  It  was  claimed  that  with  the  declin- 
ing duty-free  quotas  the  1-cent  duty 
operated  as  a  deterrent  to  the  importa- 
tion of  adequate  supplies  of  coconut  oil 
which  is  used  mainly  In  the  United 
States  in  the  manufacture  of  inedible 
products,  such  as  soaps  and  detergents. 
The  duty,  it  was  urged,  will  have  the 
effect  of  causing  domestic  producers  of 
soaps  and  detergents  to  shift  to  sjm- 
thetic  substitutes,  which,  in  turn,  would 
deflect  Philippine  oil  to  European  and 
other  markets  where  it  is  used  largely  in 
edible  products  and  thus  compete  with 
U.S.  vegetable  oils  in  those  markets. 
On  the  other  hand,  U.S.  copra  crushers 
contended  that  the  1-cent  duty  on  over- 
quota  oil  was  their  only  protection  from 
destruction  of  their  copra-crushing  op- 
erations so  long  as  they  had  to  pay  1.25 
cents  per  pound  duty  on  non-Philippine 
copra  imports. 

Taking  all  factors  into  account,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  difKculties  imposed 
by  the  Philippines  on  access  of  U.S.  fats, 
oils  and  oilseeds  in  their  market,  the  bill 
developed  in  the  committee  provides,  in 
this  regard,  as  follows: 

The  tariff  quotas  for  Philippine  coco- 
nut oil  would  be  increased  from  120,000 
to  160,000  long  tons  for  1965,  1966,  and 
1967,  provided  that  the  increase  for  1966 
and  1967  would  not  be  effective  unless 
the  President,  before  May  1,  1966,  pro- 
claims that  the  Philippine  Republic  has 
released  the  United  States  for  the  2  years 
1966  and  1967  from  its  obligation  to 
maintain  the  duty  of  1.25  cents  per 
pound  on  non-Philippine  copra.  If  this 
proclamation  is  issued,  the  quotas  will  be 
increased  for  the  2  years,  as  provided  In 
the  bill,  and  the  duty  on  copra  will  be 
suspended  for  those  2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated,  I  believe 
that  the  various  domestic  interests  are 
agreeable  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
reported,  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  was  unanimous  in  recom- 
mending enactment  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  this  bill  is  approved 
by  everyone  why  is  there  not  some  Indi- 
cation of  that  in  the  report?  There  is 
not  a  single  letter  or  communication 
from  any  agency  or  department  of  Gov- 
ernment stating  a  position  with  refer- 
ence to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  reports  of  all 
the  departments  of  the  Government  in- 
terested in  this  legislation  were  favor- 
able. Those  reports  were  on  the  origi- 
nal bill.  They  reported  in  person  to  the 
committee  their  approval  of  the  commit- 
tee bUl. 
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Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  reports  will  be  found  in 
the  public  hearings.  I  realize  this  does 
not  make  them  a  part  of  the  Record  it- 
self, but,  as  the  gentleman  says,  they 
were  favorable  and  they  are  available  to 
the  Members. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  GROSS.  As  I  understand  this 
legislation  it  would  cut  the  tariff  on  coco- 
nut oil  imports  into  the  United  States;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  That  is  correct;  it  would 
increase  the  duty-free  quota  for  3  years, 
conditionally. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  on  page  5  of  the 
report  that  the  PhiUppine  Congress  last 
year  passed  legislation  lowering  by  50 
percent  duties  levied  on  U.S.  soybeans, 
but  that  legislation  was  vetoed  by  the 
President  of  the  Philippines.  What  kind 
of  reciprocity  is  it  when  we  provide  un- 
der the  terms  of  this  legislation  to  accept 
more  imports  of  coconut  oil  and  they 
refuse  to  extend  us  reciprocity  in  our  ex- 
port of  soybeans  to  that  country? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa,  as  al- 
ways, raises  a  very  cogent  point.  I  would 
say  to  him  that  our  committee  went 
carefully  into  this  matter  and  we  de- 
cided that  it  would  not  be  fitting  on  our 
part  to  attempt  to  guess  why  an  auton- 
omous legislative  body  In  a  friendly, 
allied  country  does  certain  things,  no 
more,  we  hope,  than  some  of  them  would 
attempt  on  occasion  to  guess  why  we 
here  do  certain  things. 

But  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
your  committee — and  this  report,  inci- 
dentally, is  unanimous  out  of  our  com- 
mittee—that your  committee  has  condi- 
tioned the  continuance  of  the  duty-free 
quota  on  their  not  only  waiving  their 
existing  and  longtime  preference  on 
copra,  but  as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
has  noted,  the  report  Invites  the  atten- 
tion of  the  executive  branch,  in  dealing 
with  this  problem,  to  go  into  all  the 
others. 

But  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
in  my  opinion  it  would  be  unwise  for  us, 
with  respect  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  to 
make  any  more  narrow,  or  to  narrow  to 
any  further  extent,  the  conditions  except 
those  that  are  laid  down  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  what  did  the 
committee  hearings  develop  with  respect 
to  the  supply  of  domestic  edible  fats  and 
oils  situation  in  this  country? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  That  fclearly  the  best 
interests  of  the  edible  fats  and  oils  pro- 
duced in  this  country  and  sold  world- 
wide are  far  better  protected  in  the  man- 
ner which  your  committee  has  reported 
in  the  pending  bill  than  attempting,  as  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  is  always  opposed 
to,  any  futile  effort  to  do  it  piecemeal,  to 
do  it  narrowly,  and  to  do  it  with  respect 
to  the  Philippine  Islands  where  the 
problem  is  nonexistent. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come 
from  an  agricultural  area,  and  I  am 
wondering- 


Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  well 
aware  of  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  wondering,  as  I 
look  at  this  legislation,  what  the  situa- 
tion of  edible  fats  and  oils  is  within  this 
country.  Are  we  now  going  to  bring  in 
more  coconut  oil  to  load  on  what  may  be 
a  domestic  surplus  of  edible  fats  and 
oils? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman, coming  as  he  does  from  and 
speaking  in  behalf  of  a  great  agricul- 
tural section  of  this  country,  knows  very 
well  that  the  use  to  which  coconut  oil  is 
put  primarily  in  this  country,  is  not  at 
all  competitive  with  that  of  edible  fats 
and  oils. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Wait  a  minute. 
Mr.  KEOGH.  But,  for  the  most  part 
this  coconut  oil  goes  into  the  making  of 
detergents  and  the  unavailability  of  any 
supply  would  force  the  domestic  deter- 
gent manufacturers  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  synthetic  detergents,  with  the 
creation  of  further  collateral  problems 
with  which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is 
fully  familiar. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  the  gentleman,  my 
good  friend  from  New  York,  very  well 
knows,  detergents,  soap,  and  so  forth, 
can  be  made  and  are  made  from  inedible 
oil  in  this  country.  We  have  a  lot  of  in- 
edible oil  as  a  byproduct  of  our  livestock 
industry. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Precisely;  and  it  has 
been  so  testified  to.  But  the  trend  of  the 
domestic  detergent  industry  is  in  two 
directions.  They  use  coconut  oil  when 
available  and  they  go  to  synthetics  when 
it  is  not  available.  There  is  no  gainsay- 
ing that. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

This  bill  deals  with  two  separate  taxes 
or  duty  applicable  with  respect  to  the 
importation  and  processing  of  coconut 
oil.  Practically  all  of  our  coconut  oil  is 
either  imported  from  the  Philippines,  or 
is  produced  in  the  United  States  from 
copra  which  has  been  imported  from  the 
Philippines. 

In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1934,  coconut  oil 
was  subjected  to  a  processing  tax  of  3 
cents  per  pound  if  processed  from  a  prod- 
uct of  a  U.S.  possession  or  the  Philip- 
pines, and  5  cents  per  pound  if  processed 
from  other  sources.  Since  1957.  we  have 
suspended  this  processing  tax. 

The  Philippine  Trade  Act  of  1946  pro- 
vided for  the  favorable  differential  In  the 
processing  tax  as  applied  to  the  Philip- 
pines. By  agreement  with  the  Philip- 
pines, the  United  States  undertook  an 
obligation  to  maintain  this  2-cent-per- 
pound  preferable  differential  in  the  proc- 
essing tax  between  Philippine  coconut  oil 
and  non-Philippine  coconut  oil.  As  ap- 
plied to  the  copra,  this  differential  works 
out  to  1.25  cents  per  poimd  of  copra  to 
be  Droccss€ci. 

In  addition  to  the  processing  taxes,  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  imposed  a  2-cent-per- 


pound  duty  on  the  importation  of  coco- 
nut oil  and  a  1-cent-per- pound  duty  on 
palm-kernel  oil  fit  for  human  consump- 
tion. Pursuant  to  GATT,  it  was  reduced 
to  1  cent,  effective  January  1948. 

Originally,  the  processing  taxes  were 
designed  to  protect  domestic  vegetable 
oils  in  a  use  of  the  production  of  edible 
products  such  as  margarine.    The  use  of 
coconut  oil  for  such  products  became 
economically  impractical  because  of  a 
price  differential.    Accordingly,  coconut 
oils  are  used  almost  wholly  for  the  pro- 
duction of  soaps,  detergents,  and  the  like. 
No  coconut  oil  is  used  for  edible  pur- 
poses in  the  United  States,  except  where 
used  as  a  film  on  certain  bakery  products. 
While  the  processing  tax  has  been  sus- 
pended, the  regular  duty  of  1  cent  per 
pound  has  been  in  effect  with  respect  to 
imports  of  Philippine  coconut  oil  within 
specified  quotas  since  1948.    The  quota 
which   could   be   brought   in   from   the 
Philippines    duty    free    was    scaled    to 
decline   from   200.000    tons   initially  to 
160,000  tons  by  1962  and  120,000  tons  by 
1965,  and  thereafter  in  stages  to  be  com- 
pletely eliminated  by  1974.     Thus,  the 
amount  of  coconut  oil  which  could  be 
brought  in  free  of  duty  from  the  Philip- 
pines was  declining,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  U.S.  demand  for  coconut  oil  to 
be  used  in  the  production  of  soaps  and 
detergents  was  increasing.     This  year 
the  duty  free  quota  was  filled  within  the 
first  6  months  of  the  calendar  year.   This 
meant  that  all  coconut  oil  imported  from 
the  Philippines  after  June  1965,  came 
in  at  a  duty  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound. 
The  users  of  coconut  oil  asked  that  the 
duty  be  eliminated,  or  the  quotas  in- 
creased since  there  was  no  domestic  pro- 
duction of  copra. 

There  were  a  few  domestic  crushers  of 
copra  who  opposed  any  increase  in  the 
quota,  or  elimination  of  the  duty,  unless 
we  also  removed  the  discriminatory  duty 
that  applied  to  non-Philippine  copra  im- 
ports of  1.25  cents  per  pound.  These 
domestic  crushers  stated  that  so  long  as 
that  duty  remained  in  effect,  they  did 
not  have  access  to  any  non- Philippine 
copra,  and  with  the  elimination  of  the 
duty  on  imports  of  oil  from  the  Philip- 
pines, could  not  compete  with  copra 
crushed  in  the  Philippines. 

The  bill  seeks  to  provide  an  equitable 
adjustment  both  with  respect  to  the 
preference  granted  to  the  Philippines 
and  with  respect  to  the  duty  imposed  on 
non-Philippine  copra. 

First,  the  bill  increases  the  quota-free 
imports  of  coconut  oil  from  the  Philip- 
pines to  160,000  long  tons.  This  will 
correspond  with  the  quota  in  effect  for 
the  calendar  years  1962-64. 

Second,  the  quota  of  160,000  long  tons 
will  be  effective  for  the  years  1966  and 
1967  only  if  the  Philippine  Republic 
agrees  to  release  the  United  States  from 
any  obligation  to  maintain  a  duty  of  125 
cents  per  pound  of  non-Philippine  copra. 
In  other  words,  if  the  Philippines  wishes 
to  have  the  advantage  of  a  higher  duty- 
free quota,  the  Philippines  must  agree 
in  turn  to  permit  the  U.S.  domestic 
crushers  to  buy  copra  from  outside  the 
Philippines  without  paying  a  discrimi- 
natory duty  of  1.25  cents  per  pound. 
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While  the  bill  does  not  provide  an 
ultimate  solution  to  the  problem  inso- 
far as  it  relates  to  the  problem  of  pro- 
tecting the  interest  of  domestic  crushers 
of  copra  without  unreasonably  penaliz- 
ing domestic  users  of  coconut  oil,  we 
believe  that  the  quotas  provided  for  in 
the  bill,  accompanied  by  a  waiver  of  the 
discriminatory  duty  on  non-Philippine 
copra,  will  provide  benefits  for  all  con- 
cerned by  1968,  we  will  have  a  much 
better  idea  of  what  a  permanent  solu- 
tion should  be. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  repeal  of 
the  processing  taxes  which  have  been 
suspended  since  1957.  These  suspen- 
sions have  become  pretty  much  auto- 
matic, and  there  is  no  objection  from  any 
source  to  this  section  of  the  bill.  Our 
only  problem  arose  in  attempting  to  sat- 
isfy the  domestic  users  of  coconut  oil 
who  objected  to  the  payment  of  a  duty 
on  Philippine  oil  required  in  excess  of  the 
duty-free  quotas,  and  the  interest  of  a 
few  domestic  crushers  who  rightly  con- 
tended that  they  could  hardly  stay  in 
business  if  coconut  oil  was  admitted  duty 
free,  that  they  could  not  buy  copra — 
the  raw  material — without  the  payment 
of  a  duty. 

I  also  believe  it  should  be  said  at  this 
point  that  as  far  as  the  competition  is 
concerned  between  coconut  oil  and  do- 
mestic edible  oils,  while  that  used  to  be 
a  problem  some  niunber  of  years  ago  and 
that  is  why  in  the  first  instance  a  proc- 
essing tax  was  imposed,  we  have  sus- 
pended this  processing  tax  for  a  niun- 
ber of  years  simply  because  there  is  not 
the  competitive  situation  existing  today 
that  used  to  exist  some  10  years  ago.  So 
that  really  is  not  the  issue  any  more,  ^b 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  through*- 
the  passage  of  this  bill  is  to  maintain,  in 
a  sense,  the  status  quo  as  far  as  the  im-^ 
portation  or  the  payment  of  duty  is  con-' 
cemed  on  coconut  oil  coming  from  the 
Philippines  and  get  something  in  return 
for  our  copra  processors  in  this  country : 
namely,  a  relaxation  of  the  preference 
which  in  effect  means  that  you  can  only 
purchase   copra   from   the   Philippines. 
We  made  the  implementation  of  this  leg- 
islation depend  on  whether  the  Philip- 
pines  agrees   to   waive   the   preference 
which  they  now  enjoy  in  the  sale  of 
copra  to  this  country. 

Also,  we  have  suggested  in  our  report 
to  the  department  involved — and  you 
will  note  it  referred  to  on  page  5  of  the 
committee  report,  that  we  hope  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  in  consulting  with  the 
Government  of  the  Philippines  will  also 
discuss  with  them  the  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Philippines  today  which  we 
think  is  unreasonable  and  which  restricts 
our  edible  oils  going  into  the  Philippine 
Islands.  It  is  our  hope  that  by  acting  in 
this  way  they  in  return  will  reciprocate; 
not  only  insofar  as  their  attitude  toward 
copra  is  concerned,  but  that  they  will 
also  yield  in  their  restrictive  attitude  to- 
ward the  exportation  of  other  oils  from 
this  country  to  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Yes, 
surely. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  taking  a  tan- 
gible action  here  today  in  the  House  to 
lower  the  tariff. 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  For  1 
year;  and  we  point  out  that  as  far  as  next 
year's  increase  in  quota  is  concerned,  it 
shall  not  go  into  effect  unless  the  Philip- 
pines provide  this  waiver  to  which  I  have 
referred.  So  this  is  not  a  completely 
self -operating  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  it 
is  limited  and  that  it  is  limited  to  1  year. 
But,  again,  we  get  this  story  of  "we  hope 
the  Philippines"  or  we  hope  someone  else 
in  some  foreign  country  will  do  some- 
thing. 

Some  of  us  are  going  to  die  in  despair 
around  here  in  this  business  of  hoping 
that  they  are  going  to  be  reciprocal  in 
their  approach  to  us. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  if 
the  gentleman  will  study  the  report  and 
will  study  the  hearings  he  will  discover 
that  this  bill  is  more  for  the  benefit  of 
this  country  and  the  domestic  consimi- 
ers  than  it  is  for  the  Philippines. 

The  situation  we  find  is  that  the  Phil- 
ippines is  today  the  exclusive  source  for 
copra.  Because  they  are  the  exclusive 
source  we  seek  a  mechanism  to  make 
them  at  least  move  in  the  direction  of 
easing  the  situation  as  reflected  by  their 
attitude  toward  some  products  that  are 
exported  from  this  country  to  the  Phil- 
ippines. But  whether  they  agree  or  not, 
I  think  this  legislation  would  be  good 
legislation  without  this  condition  simply 
because  the  fundamental  benefit  is  going 
to  be  for  our  E>eople. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  see  our  legis- 
lative body  keeping  its  finger  on  this,  as 
well  as  keeping  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act 
that  you  have  just  so  well  explained  as 
a  basis  for  our  negotiations. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  why  this 
amendment  that  further  amends  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1931  is  needed  in  addition 
to  the  so-called  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1962  which  authorizes  the 
President  to  reduce  all  tariffs  up  to  50 
percent? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  arises 
out  of  the  fact  we  have  a  special  agree- 
ment that  was  entered  into  with  the 
Philippines,  I  think  first  in  1946,  and 
then  was  revised  in  1959,  that  gives  spe- 
cial privileges.  It  gives  preferential 
treatment  to  the  Philippines  in  connec- 
tion with  a  number  of  items,  including 
coconut  oil  and  copra.  We  have  agreed, 
for  instance,  they  will  always  have  a  2- 
cent-per-pound  tariff  differential  in  their 
favor.  We  carmot  import  coconut  oil 
from  any  other  country  unless  we  charge 
them  2  cents  more  per  pound  in  duty 
than  we  charge  the  Philippines.  That  is 
what  we  ask  them  to  waive. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  is  saying 
this  is  not  embraced  by  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreement. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  This  is  a 
special  agreement.  We  have  an  imder- 
standing  with  GATT  that  recognizes  such 
agreements  that  we  have  with  the  Philip- 
pines, entered  into  as  a  step  in  their  in- 
dependence. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
suspending  the  niles  and  passing  the 
bill. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favdr  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
make  permanent  the  existing  temporary 
suspension  of  duty  on  copra,  palm  nuts, 
and  palm-nut  kernels,  and  the  oils 
crushed  therefore,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

SOUTHEAST  HURRICANE  DISASTER 
RELIEF  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  11539)  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  States  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  and 
Mississippi  for  the  reconstruction  of 
areas  damaged  by  the  recent  hurricane. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled,  That  the 
Congress  hereby  recognizes  that  the  States 
of  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi  suffered 
extensive  property  loss  and  damage  as  a  re- 
sult of  Hurricane  Betsy  in  1965  (Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  loss  and  damage  from 
flood,  high  waters,  and  wind-driven  waters 
caused  by  such  hurricane)  and  that  there  is 
a  need  for  special  measures  designed  to  aid 
and  accelerate  these  States  in  their  efforts 
to  provide  for  the  reconstruction  of  high- 
ways and  public  works  projects,  and  to  other- 
wise rehabilitate   these   devastated   areas. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  traUers  provided  as  a  result 
of  Hurricane  Betsy  as  temporary  housing 
under  clause  (d)  of  section  3  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  Federal  as- 
sistance to  States  and  local  governments  in 
major  disasters,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved September  30,  1950,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1855b),  may  be  sold  directly  to  the 
persons  who  are  the  occupants  thereof  at 
prices  that  are  fair  and  equitable. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  administration  of  the  dis- 
aster loan  program  under  section  7(b)(1) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act.  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  636(b)).  in  the  case  of  property  loss 
or  damage  in  the  States  of  Florida,  Louisiana, 
and  Mississippi  resulting  from  Hurricane 
Betsy,  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
to  the  extent  such  loss  or  damage  is  not  com- 
pensated for  by  insurance  or  otherwise,  (1) 
shall  at  the  borrower's  option  on  that  part 
of  any  loan  in  excess  of  $500,  (A)  cancel  up 
to  $1,800  of  the  loan,  or  (B)  waive  Interest 
due  on  the  loan  in  a  total  amount  of  not 
more  than  $1,800  over  a  period  not  to  exceed 
three  years;  and  (2)  may  lend  to  a  privately 
owned  school,  college,  or  university  without 
regard  to  whether  the  required  financial  as- 
sistance is  otherwise  available  from  private 
sources,  and  may  waive  interest  payments 
and  defer  principal  payments  on  such  a  loan 
for  the  first  three  years  of  the  term  of  the 
loan. 

Sec.  4.  In  the  administration  of  the  emer- 
gency loan  program  under  subtitle  C  of  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1961-67), 
in  the  case  of  property  loss  or  damage  in  the 
States  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi, 
resulting  from  flood,  high  waters,  or  wind- 
driven  water  or  iminsurable  crop  loss,  caused 
by  Hurricane  Betsy,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultiire  shall,  to  the  extent  such  loss  or  dam- 
age is  not  compensated  for  by  Insiirance  or 
otherwise,  at  the  borrower's  option  on  that 
part  of  any  loan  In  excess  of  $500,  ( 1 )  cancel 
up  to  $1,800  of  the  loan,  or  (2)  waive  Inter- 
est due  on  the  loan  In  a  total  amount  of  not 
more  than  $1,800  over  a  period  not  to  exceed 
three  years  without  regard  to  whether  the 
required  financial  assistance  is  otherwise 
available  from  private  sources. 
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Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  shall  vtndertake  an  imme- 
diate study  of  alternative  programs  which 
could  be  established  to  help  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  those  suffering  property 
losses  In  flood  and  other  natural  disasters, 
including  alternative  methods  of  Federal  dis- 
aster insurance,  as  well  as  the  existing  flood 
insurance  program,  and  shall  report  his  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  President 
for  submission  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
nine  months  after  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  this  study,  except  that  the  findings  and 
recommendations  on  earthquake  Insurance 
shall  be  reported  to  the  President  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress  not  later  than  three 
years  after  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
tills  study. 

Sec.  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $70,000,000  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  and  such  sums  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act,  other  than  sections  5 
and  6,  shall  not  be  in  effect  after  January  1. 
1967.  except  with  respect  to  payment  of  ex- 
penditures for  obligations  and  commitments 
entered  into  under  this  Act  on  or  before 
such  date. 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the 
"Southeast  Hurricane  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1965". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
ft  scconci. 

-  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  second 
be  considered  as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  privileged  to  ap- 
pear on  this  floor  today  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
report  to  this  body  that  the  legislation 
which  is  being  considered  at  this  moment 
is  needed  and  necessary-  legislation.  It 
comes  into  being  as  a  direct  result  of  a 
trip  taken  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  re- 
cently by  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood 
Control.  We  visited  the  devastated  areas 
of  New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge  and 
held  public  hearings.  We  heard  testi- 
mony from  Federal,  State,  and  local  of- 
ficials and  private  individuals  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  Hurricane  Betsy. 

It  appears  that  in  the  terms  of  the 
numbers  of  people  affected  and  in  the 
terms  of  monetary  loss  the  damages 
caused  to  the  States  of  Florida.  Louisiana, 
»and  Mississippi  by  this  hurricane  of 
September  1965.  may  be  greater  than 
any  of  the  previous  natural  disasters. 

H.R.  11539.  the  legislation  we  consider 
today  we  believe  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  restoring  the  area  to  its  full  scale 
vitality.  I  point  out  that  it  operates 
within  the  framework  of  existing  law  and 
will  provide,  to  those  individuals  who 
suffered  damage  by  this  disaster,  relief 
for  housing,  property  loss,  and  crop  dam- 
age. It  will  as  well,  by  acting  again 
within  the  framework  of  existing  law,  go 
a  long  way  to  help  replace  the  damaged 
schools  in  the  area.  The  legislation  au- 
thorizes some  $70  million  for  the  purposes 
of  the  bill  which  in  essense  would  waive 
at  the  borrower's  option  up  to  $1,800  of 
a  loan  issued  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 


ministration if  the  loan  is  in  excess  of 
$500  to  begin  with  or  would  allow  interest 
to  be  waived  on  such  loan  for  a  period 
of  3  years  but  once  again  not  in  excess  of 
$1,800. 

In  the  case  of  the  farmers  who  are  af- 
fected by  this  legislation  as  well  as  stock- 
men and  oyster  planters  in  the  affected 
areas  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
will  be  allowed  to  give  additional  as- 
sistance to  these  people  and  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion where  a  loan  is  in  excess  of  $500 
cancel  up  to  $1,800  of  such  loan  or  waive 
the  interest  due  on  the  loan  up  to  $1,800 
over  a  period  of  three  years  all  without 
regard  to  whether  required  financial  as- 
sistance is  otherwise  available  from  pri- 
vate sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  between  Janu- 
ary and  September  of  this  year  the  Sub- 
committee on  Flood  Control  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  has  taken  six 
separate  trips  to  various  disaster  stricken 
areas  of  our  country  from  the  Pacific 
coast  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  We  believe 
these  trips  have  been  effective  not  only 
as  a  physiological  stimulus  to  the  people 
whom  we  visited  in  the  areas  and  where 
we  held  hearings  but  have  as  well  pro- 
vided concrete  results  in  the  increased 
authorizations  for  existing  projects,  and 
definite  legislation  as  in  the  case  of  Lou- 
isiana. Mississippi,  and  Florida  which  we 
consider  today 

In  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Florida, 
and  Mississippi  between  800,000  and  1 
million  people  were  affected  by  the  hur- 
ricane. Over  1,500  homes  were  destroyed 
and  more  than  150.000  homes  were  dam- 
aged. 

There  were  2.000  trailers  damaged  or 
destroyed  and  1.400  farm  buildings  and 
2,600  small  businesses. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  people  must 
receive  all  the  help  possible.  I  pay  great 
tribute  today  to  the  various  Federal 
agencies  which  Immediately  moved  into 
these  areas  and  did  so  much  for  the  re- 
gions that  were  affected.  However.  I 
believe  that  legislation  such  as  H.R. 
11539  is  needed  and  is  necessary.  I  trust 
this  body  will  pass  this  legislation  today. 
Mr.  BOGKjS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  and  all  of  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
including  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cr-amerI  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  committee. 

I  should  like  especially  to  commend 
the  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  took  time  off  on  a  busy  weekend 
and  gave  up  their  whole  weekend  to  go  to 
Louisiana  and  take  testimony  on  the 
damage  done  in  Florida.  Mississippi. 
and  Louisiana. 

I  should  also  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  and  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  on  the 
breadth  of  the  proposed  legislation.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  knows, 
hearings  have  been  conducted  by  the 
gentleman's  committee  on  the  need  for 
general  legislation. 

I  think  what  the  gentleman  is  trying 
to  do  is  to  take  care  of  the  situation  in 


the  manner  in  which  we  took  care  of  the 
situation  in  Alaska,  the  Northwest,  and 
elsewhere  where  disasters  have  recently 
occurred,  and  at  the  same  time  antici- 
pate the  passage  of  a  general  bill  in  the 
future,  and  also  you  are  taking  a  real 
look  at  the  need  for  flood  and  earth- 
quake insurance.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman and  everyone  associated  with 
him. 

This  bill  is  vitally  Important  to  the 
States  affected  and  will  bring  measur- 
able relief  to  a  great  many  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  Hurricane 
Betsy  which  struck  Florida,  Mississippi, 
and  my  State  of  Louisiana,  was  the  worst 
natural  disaster  ever  to  strike  the  North 
American  Continent,  in  terms  of  prop- 
erty losses.  Many  millions  in  insurable 
losses  were  suffered  by  homeowners, 
farmers,  small  businessmen,  and  by  col- 
leges and  universities  in  south  Louisiana, 
the  area  which  received  the  most  severe 
blow  from  Hurricane  Betsy. 

The  Southeast  Hurricane  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act.  which  we  are  considering  in  the 
House  today,  is  a  most  important  piece 
of  legislation  to  the  stricken  people  of 
my  State,  and  those  of  Florida  and  Mis- 
sissippi, many  of  whom  suffered  almost 
irreparable  losses  from  Betsy's  wrath. 
This  legislation  will  bring  sorely  needed 
financial  assistance  in  those  areas  where 
existing  law  does  not  provide  adequate 
relief.  Homeowners,  farmers,  fisher- 
men, small  businessmen,  and  private 
schools,  colleges  and  universities,  will  be 
able  to  obtain  more  financial  aid  than 
is  now  available  on  their  property  losses 
by  flood,  high  waters,  and  wind-driven 
waters.  In  cases,  where  their  property 
losses  from  flooding,  high  waters,  and 
wind-driven  waters  exceeds  $500,  the 
homeowners,  farmers,  and  small  busi- 
nessmen will  be  able  to  obtain  a  "forgive- 
ness" up  to  a  maximum  of  $1,800,  from 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  or 
from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
or  they  will  have  an  option  to  waive  the 
interest  due  on  a  loan  of  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $1,800.  and  to  have  more  liberal 
repayment  terms. 

Schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  pri- 
vately owned  or  religiously  supported, 
will  be  able  to  get  SBA  loans  without  re- 
gard to  whether  the  needed  financial  aid 
can  be  obtained  from  private  commercial 
sources.  These  institutions,  many  of 
which  sustained  severe  damages  from  the 
hurricane,  also  will  be  able  to  waive  in- 
terest payments  and  defer  principal  pay- 
ments on  such  loans  for  the  first  3  years 
of  the  term  of  the  loans. 

This  legislation  also  will  permit  those 
citizens  who  are  living  in  Government- 
owner  trailers,  like  those  being  provided 
to  people  at  Grand  Isle,  to  buy  these 
trailers  at  fair  and  equitable  prices. 

In  addition,  the  bill  also  provides  for 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  whole  field 
of  Federal  disaster  assistance  and  relief, 
including  various  methods  for  offering 
Federal  disaster  insurance  such  as  the 
existing  Flood  Insurance  Act  enacted  by 
Congress  in  1956. 

From  this  thorough  study,  a  report  on 
findings  and  recommendations  will  be 
made  to  the  President — with  the  end  re- 
sult that  such  special  legislation  for  each 
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individual  major  disaster  may  not  be 
necessary  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  fully  cooperative  effort  between 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  branch. 
It  is  the  product  of  many  good  minds,  and 
it  has  the  support  of  the  administration 
and  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It  Is 
vitally  needed  for  the  stricken  people  of 
Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Mississippi,  be- 
cause with  Hurricane  Betsy,  the  destruc- 
tion was  so  widespread — the  misery  and 
suffering  so  great — and  the  property 
losses  so  extensive — that  existing  law  for 
these  citizens  and  for  private  schools  and 
colleges  Is  not  adequate. 

There  are  so  many  people  who  deserve 
thanks  for  their  cooperation  and  their 
help  In  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  for  Its  action.  My 
distinguished  colleague  from  Alabama, 
Mr.  Bob  Jones,  who  heads  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control, 
has  really  been  the  leader  in  drafting  and 
presenting  this  legislation.  His  genuine 
concern  for  the  people  of  my  State,  and 
of  Florida  and  Mississippi.  Is  most  heart- 
ening. He  directed  the  conduct  of  thor- 
ough hearings  in  New  Orleans  and  Baton 
Rouge  before  this  legislation  was  drafted. 
He  gathered  the  necessary  testimony  and 
facts  to  emphasize  the  need  for  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

The  problems  that  were  presented  In 
this  disaster  were  unique  from  all  the 
rest  we  considered.  For  that  reason,  I 
believe  all  members  of  the  committee 
have  been  very  skillful  in  drafting  the  re- 
lief that  would  be  responsive  to  the  de- 
spair of  the  people  of  that  area. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  the  outstanding  and 
very  diligent  and  wonderful  work  that  he 
has  done  on  this  legislation.  As  I  heard 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  BoGGS]  say,  the  amount  of 
time  and  sacrifice  that  you  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  put  forth  in 
going  to  Louisiana  was  a  most  outstand- 
ing and  unselfish  job.  No  chairman  or 
members  of  this  committee  have  ever 
worked  any  harder,  and  the  results  to- 
day, in  passing  this  emergency  and 
needed  legislation  is  truly  a  masterpiece 
of  work.  I  certainly  wish  to  thank  the 
gentleman  and  to  say  that  I  think  that 
this  has  certainly  been  a  very  outstand- 
ing job  and  one  that  is  most  appreciated. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  HebertL 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  wish  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  their  expression  of  grati- 
tude to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  committee  who 
visited  Louisiana  and  held  on-the-spot 
hearings. 

This  legislation  Is  perhaps  some  of  the 
most  Important  that  has  come  before 
this  body  In  many  years.  I  believe  the 
thanks  of  the  Nation  go  to  the  gentleman 


from  Alabama,  as  well  as  the  thanks  of 
those  of  us  who  come  from  Louisiana, 
who  are  immediately  affected,  and  of  the 
people  of  Mississippi  and  Florida. 

This  Is  emergency  legislation  of  the 
moment,  but  carried  In  the  bill  Is  a  more 
Important  item  relating  to  future  legisla- 
tion which  win  be  based  upon  this  type  of 
legislation.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  In  the 
future,  vmder  the  splendid  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  if  ever  a 
hurricane,  tornado,  earthquake  or  flood 
should  occur  In  another  section  of  this 
Nation,  the  people  of  that  ai-ea  will  not 
be  compelled  to  wait  for  emergency  legis- 
lation. In  the  future  they  will  know  im- 
mediately. 

In  this  particular  Instance,  as  has  been 
pointed  out.  under  the  law  the  Govern- 
ment could  do  no  more  than  It  did.  It 
did  a  magnificent  job.  It  did  a  splendid 
job.  But  now  we  need  this  additional 
emergency  legislation,  which  I  hope  will 
be  a  pattern  for  the  future,  for  perma- 
nent legislation. 

Again  I  express  the  thanks  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Louisiana  in  my  district,  who  prob- 
ably were  struck  harder  than  any  other 
section  of  the  Nation,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  and  his  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Willis]. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  everything  that 
has  been  said,  and  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  and  his  colleagues 
on  the  committee,  as  well  as  the.  mem- 
bers of  his  staff. 

This  Is  a  good  bill.  It  will  bring 
desei-ved  relief.  I  appreciate  the  bi- 
partisan spirit  which  has  brought  It  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  assure  the 
gentleman  that  it  has  been  a  bipartisan 
spirit.  The  Members  on  the  left  of  us 
have  been  as  diligent,  as  earnest,  and  as 
devoted  to  the  cause  a.=  any  Member  of 
the  majority. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Passman.] 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama.  I  be- 
lieve I  speak  for  all  of  the  wonderful  peo- 
ple of  the  great  State  of  Louisiana, 
especially  those  of  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District,  when  I  say  thank  you 
very,  very  much  for  moving  into  action 
and  getting  this  needed  legislation 
passed  during  the  present  session  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  especially  pleasing  to  me 
to  see  the  Congress  give  the  same  con- 
sideration to  Americans  that  we  have 
been  extending  to  many  foreign  nations, 
and  that  Is  interest-free  money,  in  fact, 
the  right  of  cancellation  of  loans  as  well 
as  outright  grants.  To  do  as  much  for 
our  own  people  is  not  more  than  should 
be  expected. 

Many  of  my  fellow  Loulslanians  have 
lost  their  life's  savings,  and  without  a 
helping  hand  from  their  Government, 
and  for  that  matter,  their  neighbors  and 
organizations  that  are  In  position  to 
help,  they  would  never  be  able  to  become 


sufficiently  rehabilitated  to  pick  up  the 
loose  ends  and  try  to  replace  that  which 
has  been  lost. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  their  support  of  H.R.  11539,  a 
bill  which  will  provide  assistance  to  the 
States  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Missis- 
sippi, for  assistance  in  the  reconstruction 
of  areas  damaged  by  the  recent  Hurri- 
cane Betsy. 

I  have  just  been  confirmed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  Member 
from  the  Seventh  District  of  Louisiana, 
and  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  have  as 
my  first  duty  the  opportunity  to  join  In 
the  views  of  my  colleagues  and  to  vote 
for  this  bill,  which  will  do  much  to  miti- 
gate the  tremendous  losses  caused  by 
Hurricane  Betsy  with  which  you  are  all 
familiar. 

From  what  I  understand,  the  damage 
caused  by  Hurricane  Betsy  is  the  worse 
of  record  In  the  United  States.  Betsy's 
September  1965  smash  of  the  Gulf  Coast 
was  one  of  the  most  destructive  in  all 
history.  Even  experienced  disaster 
workers  were  appalled  more  and  more 
every  day  as  storm  victims  continued  to 
register  for  long  term  recovery  help  in 
rebuilding  their  lives  and  homes. 

When  it  is  realized  that  approximately 
1  million  persons  were  adversely  affected 
by  the  hurricane,  some  conception  can 
be  gained  of  the  magnitude  of  the  disas- 
ter. The  only  other  natural  catastrophe 
that  equals  this  devastation  was  the  1937 
Ohio-Mississippi  River  flood,  which 
forced  over  a  million  persons  from  their 
homes. 

In  the  case  of  Betsy,  over  1,500  homes 
were  destroyed  and  more  than  150,000 
damaged.  In  addition,  there  were  2,000 
trailers  that  were  damaged  or  destroyed, 
as  well  as  1.400  hundred  farm  buildings 
and  2,600  small  businesses. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  In  compli- 
menting the  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  in  taking  Immediate 
action.  A  special  subcommittee  of  the 
full  committee  was  sent  to  the  area  to 
inspect  the  damage  and  to  meet  with 
Federal,  State  and  local  officials.  The 
subcommittee  held  hearings  on  Septem- 
ber 25  and  26.  1965.  in  New  Orleans  and 
Baton  Rouge,  to  determine  what  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment  and  Congress  could  do 
to  provide  additional  relief  to  the  area 
affected  by  Hurricane  Betsy. 

On  October  13. 1965,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  held  hearings  on  H.R. 
11539,  and  related  bills,  in  Washington, 
and  testimony  was  received  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  representatives  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

The  bill  has  been  ably  described  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Robert 
E.  Jones,  of  Alabama,  and  I  shall  not  re- 
peat the  provisions  of  the  bill.  However, 
it  does  provide  for  assistance  In  the  way 
of  cancellation  of  a  portion  of  loans  or 
waivers  of  interest,  in  addition  to  other 
financial  aid.  It  is  my  opinion  that  It  Is 
a  forward  step  In  providing  for  assistance 
by  the  United  States  to  the  residents  ^f 
an  area  so  severely  devastated,  and  one 
of  the  most  far-reaching  steps  It  has  been 
my  fortune  to  experience  in  the  work- 
ings of  the  Federal  Government.  I  am 
tremendously  impressed  by  this  bill. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  this  bill  will 
receive  favorable  action  by  the  House. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Wag- 
gonner]. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  express  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  Mr.  Fallon;  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Jones  of  Ala- 
bama; and  indeed  to  the  entire  commit- 
tee for  the  consideration  they  have  given 
to  those  who  have  suffered  so  much  be- 
cause of  Hurricane  Betsy.  The  people  of 
Louisiana  appreciate  what  you  are  doing 
I  assiire  you. 

I  express  the  hope  that  from  this  legis- 
lation will  come  new  recommendations  or 
legislation  which  will  be  long  standing 
and  corrective  in  nature,  and  will  assist 
others,  as  time  goes  by.  who  find  them- 
selves in  similar  conditions.  Perhaps 
from  this  will  come  flood  control  insur- 
ance which  will  be  meaningful. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11539.  a  bill  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  States  of  Flor- 
ida, Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  lor  dam- 
ages caused  by  the  unforgettable  Hurri- 
cane Betsy. 

Hurricane  disaster  has  been  frequent 
to  the  people  of  Louisiana,  as  well  as  to 
other  Gulf  States.  Because  of  such  fre- 
quency, and  consequential  damage  to  life 
and  property,  it  is  entirely  appropriate 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
act  to  provide  assistance  to  the  people 
of  Louisiana.  Florida,  and  Mississippi  in 
their  time  of  emergency  need. 

The  imprecedented  and  unequaled  ex- 
tent of  financial  loss  caused  by  Hurri- 
cane Betsy  sustains  and  cogently  ad- 
vances the  idea  that  individuals  alone 
cannot  shoulder  the  loss  inflicted  upon 
them  by  the  elements.  It  is.  therefore. 
tl)e  duty  of  this  Congress  to  enact  ap- 
jJropriate  legislation  to  bridge  the  gap 
in  the  rebuilding  of  affected  areas.  This 
bill  will  provide  that  assistance  and  I 
strongly  urge  its  final  passage. 

I  am  extremely  grateful  to  the  Honor- 
able Robert  E.  Jones  of  Alabama,  and 
his  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control  for 
their  visit  to  Louisiana;  and  to  Chair- 
man Fallon  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, my  colleagues  from  Louisiana. 
&nd  other  Members  of  this  body,  who 
have  worked  so  hard  to  develop  H.R. 
11539. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gulf 
shore  States  have  suffered  severely  at 
the  hands  of  hurricanes  many  times  in 
the  past  as  have  all  of  the  littoral  Atlantic 
States.  However,  this  past  September. 
Louisiana  and  nearby  Mississippi  suf- 


fered the  worst  blow  of  all  time  when 
Hurricane  Betsy  struck  after  having  hit 
Florida  where  it  caused  severe  damages. 
Damages  in  Florida  have  been  esti- 
mated at  over  $100  million,  and  that  in 
Louisiana  and  adjoining  Mississippi  has 
been  estimated  variously  from  $1  to  $2 
billion,  and  many  precious  lives  were  lost. 
Under  Public  Law  875  many  Federal 
agencies  rushed  in  with  food,  temporary 
shelter,  clothing,  undertaking  protective 
and  preventive  health  measures,  repair 
crews  for  roads,  communications  utili- 
ties, and  levees. 

Countless  lives  were  saved  and  much 
good  has  been  accomplished,  but,  as  in 
the  past,  there  is  the  inevitable  after- 
math which  leaves  thousands  still  home- 
less, without  jobs  and  saddled  with  debts 
for  property  which  has  been  destroyed 
or  damaged  so  as  to  require  extensive 
costly  repair.  Many  businesses  have 
been  wiped  out — resulting  in  imemploy- 
ment  for  many  and  bankruptcy  for  the 
owners  and  operators.  Numerous  com- 
munities still  lack  functioning  public 
facilities,  schools,  churches,  and  other 
institutions  remain  closed  or  were 
destroyed. 

Assistance  imder  Public  Law  875  is 
unable  to  cope  with  a  disaster  of  the  cali- 
ber attained  by  Hurricane  Betsy. 

H.R.  11539.  which  is  identical  to  my 
bill,  H.R.  11574,  is  directed  toward  mend- 
ing this  situation. 

Trailers  brought  in  to  house  victims 
are  still  needed.  Construction  of  per- 
manent housing  in  the  ordinary  sense 
will  require  years  to  replace  the  homes 
wrecked  by  Betsy.  The  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  sale  of  these  trailers  to  the 
present  occupants  at  a  fair  price. 

The  bill  would  assist  small  business  to 
assume  activities  and  again  give  useful 
employment  by  permitting  cancellation 
of  part  of  existing  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration loans,  or  waiving  interest 
payments  for  a  period.  This  would  in 
many  cases  enable  small  shops  and  ser\'- 
ice  establishments  and  the  like  to  re- 
sume a  useful  life,  serving  the  commu- 
nity by  meeting  their  needs  and  by  giv- 
ing employment. 

Provision  is  made  for  loans  on  gen- 
erous terms  to  private  educational  in- 
stitutions which  suffered  grievously  at 
the  hands  of  Hurricane  Betsy.  These 
three  States  have  a  high  proportion  of 
such  institutions  and  many  now  have 
limited   resources. 

Inevitably  much  agricultural  loss  is 
suffered  in  a  disaster  of  this  type.  En- 
tire crops  were  destroyed  leaving  farm- 
ers with  no  income,  but  in  many  in- 
stances saddled  with  debts  incurred  for 
purchase  of  seed  and  fertilizer,  and  for 
labor.  This  bill  would  provide  relief 
for  these  unfortunates  so  that  they  may 
resume  activities. 

The  act  would  also  direct  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Depart- 
ment to  undertake  a  long-needed  re- 
study  of  the  overall  problem  of  disaster 
relief  to  develop  a  program  of  insurance 
against  property  loss  which  might  serve 
to  avert  the  necessity  for  extensive 
sp>ecialized  legislation  such  as  is  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  11539.  Americans  are 
willing  to  stand  on  their  own  two  feet 
even   after  suffering   at   the  hands  of 


mother  nature  if  only  given  a  helping 
hand. 

H.R.  11539  wUl,  by  utilization  of  the 
$70  million  it  would  authorize,  extend 
this  helping  hand  so  that  the  people  of 
three  States  who  have  suffered  a  crip- 
pling blow  may  once  again  become  pro- 
ductive citizens. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  con- 
gressional district  I  represent  I  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Jones),  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Flood  Control  and  the  distinguished 
chairman,  Mr.  Fallon,  of  Maryland, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
Cramer,  of  Florida,  and  all  members  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  for  their  prompt 
response  and  action  to  and  for  the  dis- 
tress and  the  needs  of  the  people  who 
have  been  seriously  damaged  and  in- 
convenienced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  imanimous  ap- 
proval of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper.] 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  the  highest  com- 
mendation to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Alabama  who  is  now  in  the  well  and  who 
was  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
handling  this  legislation  and  also  par- 
ticularly commend  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer], 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
great  Committee  on  Public  Works,  for 
the  promptness  and  thoroughness  with 
which  this  splendid  committee  has  in- 
vestigated and  responded  to  the  needs  of 
the  people  in  these  three  States  who 
have  been  the  victims  of  this  hurricane. 
I  especially  wish  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  their  farsightedness  in  includ- 
ing section  5  which  lays  the  groundwork 
for  the  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  en- 
act in  the  next  session  of  this  Congress 
legislation  of  far-reaching  importance 
that  will  meet  these  situations  as  they 
arise  and  meet  them  adequately  as  they 
come  along,  without  the  Congress  having 
to  deal  with  each  case  individually.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  significant  piece  of 
legislation.  For  my  people  and  myself 
I  wish  to  commend  the  able  gentleman 
and  his  colleagues  for  the  great  work 
they  have  done. 

Hurricane  Betsy  struck  a  vicious  blow 
to  the  people  in  the  heavily  populated 
south  Florida  area.  In  Dade  County 
alone,  the  county  manager  of  our  metro- 
politan county  government  has  estimated 
the  damage  to  private  property  totaled 
$111,284,500  and  the  additional  damage 
to  public  property  $5,103,000. 

Much  of  this  damage  was  water  dam- 
age for  which  the  victims  of  the  hurri- 
cane cannot  obtain  compensation  under 
existing  insurance  policies.  These  losses 
must  be  sustained  by  the  individual 
homeowner  and  the  small  businessman, 
unless  a  compassionate  Federal  Govern- 
ment sees  fits  to  help  these  homeowners 
and  businessmen,  to  compensate  them 
for  losses  against  which  they  can  obtain 
no  other  protection,  to  extend  to  them 
the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  American 
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people  to  those  who  have  suffered, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  a  seri- 
ous misfortune. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill,  which  I 
have  cosponsored,  would  permit  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  recog- 
nize the  individual  hardships  of  those 
who  obtain  SBA  disaster  loans  by  waiv- 
ing part  of  the  interest  due  on  the  loan 
or  by  canceling  part  of  the  loan  in  ex- 
cess of  the  first  $500.  This  will  give  a 
greater  flexibility  to  the  administration 
of  the  present  disaster  loan  program  and 
relieve  to  a  greater  degree  the  hardship 
imposed  by  these  property  losses. 

I  am  happy  to  be  a  sponsor  of  this  leg- 
islation with  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  Representa- 
tive Dante  Fascell,  also  from  Dade 
County,  and  with  the  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
delegations  in  this  body. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  bringing  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  hope  it  will  pass  unanimously. 
I  am  especially  grateful  to  the  gentle- 
man for  undertaking  hearings  on  the 
omnibus  disaster  legislation.  Many  of  us 
who  have  lived  through  one  of  these  dis- 
asters, as  we  have  in  my  district,  know 
that  there  is  a  need  for  a  complete  over- 
haul of  the  existing  acts  which  presently 
are  on  the  statute  books.  There  have 
been  over  40  disasters  declared  as  such 
since  January  1964  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  presently  some  30  of  these 
still  existing  as  disaster  areas.  I  would 
hope  that  this  would  point  up  to  the 
House  the  need  for  an  overhavil  of  our 
disaster  legislation  so  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  for  us  to  come  to  the  House 
each  time  we  have  a  natural  disaster.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGS).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  2  additional  minutes,  and 
I  now  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  COLMERl. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  cosponsors  of  this  legislation,  I  desire 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  those  who  have  preceded  me  in 
the  discussion  of  this  bill.  Hurricane 
Betsy  was  one  of  the  most  erratic  and 
damaging  of  all  the  hurricanes  which 
have  visited  their  wrath  upon  the  coastal 
lines  of  the  States  of  Florida,  Louisiana, 
and  Mississippi.  It  even  exceeded  the 
damage  wrought  by  the  1947  hurricane 
which  caused  much  damage  to  my  own 
beautiful  coast  of  Mississippi.  Betsy, 
after  an  erratic  course  in  both  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was 
aimed  directly  at  the  Mississippi  gulf 
coast.  Fortunately  for  my  people,  its 
course  again  was  changed  and  its  full 
fury  hit  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
adjoining  areas  of  Louisiana.  Even  so, 
my  own  area  along  the  Mississippi  coast 
did  not  escape  unscathed.  Much  damage 
was  done  to  that  area.  While  the  dam- 
age there  was  not  comparable  to  the  New 


Orleans  area  some  50  miles  to  the  west, 
the  damage  was  nevertheless  substantial. 
The  seawalls  constructed  at  a  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Mississippi  coast  were 
substantially  damaged.  The  fishing  in- 
dustry which  means  so  much  to  the  econ- 
omy of  that  section  also  suffered  sub- 
stantial damage.  Likewise,  many  pri- 
vate homes  and  property  felt  the  fiuy 
with  resultant  damage  of  this  hurricane. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  to  assist  the  people  and  the  local  gov- 
ernments of  these  three  States  to  re- 
habilitate themselves  and  assist  in  the 
recovery  from  the  losses  substained  in 
this  severe  storm.  This  is  a  humani- 
tarian effort  which  I  am  sure  will  receive 
the  support  of  the  people  of  all  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  and.  therefore,  I  am 
glad  to  have  a  small  part  in  relieving  the 
suffering  and  the  losses  incurred  by  this 
hurricane. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  say  that  I  am  particularly  cog- 
nizant of  the  impact  of  a  great  natural 
catastrophe  because  of  my  memory  of 
the  Alaskan  earthquake.  I  am  proud  to 
be  on  the  full  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  worked  very  closely  with  the 
subcommittee  in  drafting  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tnay  I  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  gave  us  valuable  information 
based  on  the  experience  he  has  had  with 
such  things  in  Alaska.  He  was  quite 
helpful  in  the  draftsmanship  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  rise  in  full  support  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in  the  remarks, 
generally,  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, my  distinguished  colleague,  who 
has  held  many  conferences  with  many 
of  the  department  heads  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  trying 
to  get  together  a  bill  that  makes  sense, 
that  the  House  will  accept,  that  will  do 
some  real,  substantial  good,  and  that 
will  give  some  needed  help  to  the  people 
in  the  areas  affected. 

Hurricane  Betsy  was  one  of  the  most 
devastating  hurricanes  in  recent  his- 
tory. The  estimated  damage  of  that 
hurricane  is  $2.5  billion,  the  largest  por- 
tion of  which,  in  excess  of  $2  billion,  was 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana;  al>out  one- 
quarter  billion  dollars  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi;  and  about  $119  million  in  the 
State  of  Florida. 

We  knew  that  legislation  was  contem- 
plated, after  the  damage  took  place.  We 
knew  that  the  Pacific  Northwest  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1965  had  been  acted  upon 
in  this  session  of  Congress,  and  we  real- 
ized further  that  the  relief  contained 
therein,  being  partially  regional  in  char- 
acter, did  not  provide  adequate  relief 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation  and,  in  this 
instance,  to  the  States  of  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Florida. 

Discussions  started  about  the  type  of 
legislation  that  would  be  proper  at  this 


late  date  in  the  session.  Could  we  pos- 
sibly get  to  the  consideration  of  general 
legislation  relating  to  disaster  relief 
throughout  the  Nation?  I  wholeheart- 
edly subscribe  to  the  basic  thesis,  as  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  do,  that 
this  is  a  subject  that  must  be  treated  as 
soon  as  possible  on  a  nationwide  basis. 
For  that  reason  the  committee  last  week 
started  hearings  on  this  subject  matter. 
This  bill  does  bring  within  the  exist- 
ing program  the  present  administrative 
agencies,  and  requires  no  new  adminis- 
trative agencies,  no  additional  personnel 
except,  perhaps,  for  study  purposes,  as 
to  what  the  permanent  solution  should 
be.  It  is  within  the  framework  of  what 
I  believe  at  this  late  date  should  be  done 
by  our  committee,  taking  the  existing 
programs  and  thoroughly  exploring  the 
possibilities  with  the  executive  agencies 
as  to  what  could  be  done  at  this  late  hour 
that  would  give  immediate  relief  to  those 
persons  who  suffered  from  this  terrible 
disaster. 

This  is  one  of  the  toughest  bills  we 
have  gotten  into.  It  is  one  of  the  tough- 
est problems  that  we  have  to  meet.  I 
say  unequivocally,  so  far  as  this  Member 
is  concerned,  that  it  will  be  my  intention 
and  it  appears  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
majority  likewise,  to  take  this  matter  up 
in  detail,  with  continuing  hearings  early 
next  year  and  studying  the  matter  dur- 
ing the  recess  period.  We  all  realize  the 
importance  of  treating  the  problem  of 
any  future  disasters  that  may  strike  any 
community,  because  the  people  of  these 
communities  in  this  Nation  should  know 
what  relief  is  available  and  what  relief 
should  be  made  available  through  State 
and  local  communities,  as  well  as  through 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  That  is  the 
intent  and  will  be  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  address  itself  to  that  problem 
and  to  make  suitable  studies  of  the  legis- 
lative requirements  to  meet  these  haz- 
ardous circumstances  once  they  arise.  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
that  it  will  not  go  without  attention. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  back  in  1928  when  I  had  just 
gone  to  Florida  we  had  one  of  the  worst 
storms  in  the  history  of  this  Nation.  It 
almost  knocked  our  roof  off;  it  was  al- 
most blown  off.  I  know  what  it  is  to  go 
through  one  of  these  terrible  storms.  So 
I  am  not  unsympathetic  to  the  problem 
involved  so  far  as  Florida  is  concerned. 

In  Florida  we  suffered  an  estimated 
damage  of  $119,060,000  of  which  $9,100,- 
000  was  public  property  damage.  Under 
the  presei>it  law,  passed  in  1950  and 
amended  subsequently,  only  $1,546,000  is 
eligible  for  Federal  assistance.  Under 
the  present  program.  Public  Law  875, 
which  I  think  is  one  of  the  best  indica- 
tions of  the  situation,  only  $1,500,000  out 
of  nearly  $120  million  is  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral assistance.  The  severity  of  the  sit- 
uation even  in  the  State  of  Florida  is 
demonstrated  by  the  Red  Cross  reports 
which  indicate  that  there  were  thousands 
of  homes  that  were  either  destroyed  or 
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suffered  major  and  minor  damage.  One 
hundred  and  ninety-three  trailers  were 
destroyed  and  955  were  damaged.  A 
total  of  over  5.000  families  suffered  some 
loss  as  a  result  of  the  disaster. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  50,000 
claims  by  the  insurance  industry  which 
will  be  filed  resulting  in  payments  of  be- 
tween $25  and  $28  million. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  legislation 
nor  is  it  intended  to  discourage  in  any 
way,  but  rather  to  encourage  the  private 
property  owners  to  insure  against  losses 
which  are  insurable;  as  a  matter  of  fact 
insurable  losses — not  only  insured  losses, 
but  insurable  losses,  meaning  nonwater 
damage  risks  and  that  those  insurable 
losses  are  not  covered  by  this  legislation. 
I  believe  it  is  important  to  note  that  only 
uninsurable  losses  are  specifically  spelled 
out  in  section  4. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones] 
whether  or  not  my  understanding  is  cor- 
rect, having  helped  draft  the  legislation, 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  committee 
that  section  3  likewise  should  cover  as  a 
matter  of  administrative  procedure  un- 
insurable losses? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentle- 
man is  exactly  correct.  Most  of  section 
4  items  were  in  the  sugarcane  operation 
and  therefore  they  were  covered  under 
the  existing  law  at  80  percent.  There- 
fore, the  gentleman  from  Florida  in  writ- 
ing up  the  provisions  to  which  he  has 
just  referred  did  not  think  it  was  neces- 
sary to  write  it  into  section  4. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man concurs,  because  I  personally  was  of 
the  opinion  that  we  ought  to  write  it  into 
section  3  the  same  as  we  wrote  it  in  sec- 
tion 4,  that  loss  or  damage  from  flood, 
high  waters,  or  wind-driven  water  or  vm- 
insurable  crop  loss  would  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

But,  it  is  understood,  I  hope,  in  the 
debate  that  that  is  what  is  intended  in 
section  3  as  well  as  under  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  disaster  relief  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  when 
the  gentleman  wrote  that  provision  into 
section  3  it  was  my  understanding  that 
since  the  uninsurable  losses  occurred  vm- 
der  the  existing  law.  in  section  4  it  would 
not  be  necessary  and  so  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  stated  what  was  intend- 
ed to  be  arrived  at  through  the  language 
of  the  bill. 

Mr,  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  and  I  hope  in  administer- 
ing the  program  it  will  be  so  adminis- 
tered. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  asK 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama — and  then 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  1 — relating  to  a 
needs  test.  As  the  legislation  is  drafted, 
there  is  under  the  present  program  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  disaster 
relief,  under  the  consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  disaster  relief,  the 
ASCA  disaster  relief,  and  there  is  writ- 
ten into  those  laws,  or  in  the  alternative 
by  administrative  action,  a  needs  test  so 
that  those  persons  who  have  an  eco- 


nomic need  can  qualify.  In  other  words, 
millionaires  cannot  get  the  $1,800  benefit 
either  in  waived  interest  or  waived  prin- 
cipal? Does  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama agree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  not  only 
agree  to  that  but  I  would  expect  that 
there  will  be  a  continuation  of  the  needs 
test  as  contained  in  existing  law,  with 
those  exceptions  that  are  waived  in  titles 
in  and  IV.  So  I  believe  we  could  not 
neglect  in  the  administration  of  this  act 
some  type  of  needs  test  or  examination. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man on  that  point. 

Of  course,  the  gentleman  and  I  con- 
curred in  the  paragraph  on  page  3  re- 
lating to  where  in  administering  the  act 
someone  who  makes  the  request  for  the 
full  $1,800,  either  waiver  of  an  existing 
loan  or  $1,800  payoff  in  interest  or  prin- 
cipal on  a  new  loan,  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  have  discretion  to  determine 
not  only  and  how  come  or  whether  the 
act  should  be  approved,  but  certainly 
whether  the  full  $1,800  should  be 
granted. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  not 
only  that  but  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  along 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  gave  assurances 
to  the  committee  that  once  they  received 
a  loan  of  approximately  $2,300,  they 
would,  of  course,  look  with  careful  exami- 
nation at  that  proposal. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  In  other  words,  $2,300 
is  the  most  favorable  consideration  a  per- 
son could  have,  meaning  $1,800  over  the 
initial  $500  minimum? 

In  other  words,  if  you  made  applica- 
tion for  $2,300  you  might  get  the  maxi- 
mum of  $1,800  in  waivers,  and  thus  only 
be  liable  for  $500.  I  hope  that  will  be 
looked  at  with  serious  reservation  be- 
cause it  is  a  maximum  benefit  situation. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  regret  to  note  that  this 
is  the  second  consecutive  bill  that  comes 
before  the  House  this  afternoon  ac- 
companied by  a  report  which  gives  no 
indication  of  any  departmental  or 
agency  views.  While  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  I  am  bound  by  agency  and  depart- 
mental views.  I  think  it  is  well  to  have 
them,  and  I  regret  again  this  bill  is  ac- 
companied by  a  report  which  gives  no 
indication  that  any  agency  or  depart- 
ment is  interested  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  may  say  that  the 
testimony  of  the  agencies  is  contained  in 
the  hearings.  Generally  the  agencies 
favor  this  kind  of  legislation.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  further,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  this  House  can  consider  itself 
fortunate  that  the  price  tag  brought  be- 
fore this  House  on  a  $2.5  billion  loss  sit- 
uation is  only  $70  million.  It  was  esti- 
mated in  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
and  in  view  of  inability  to  get  depart- 
mental and  agency  suggestions  it  would 
end  up  with  a  price  tag  double  that.  I 
may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  is  one  who  unequivo- 
cally told  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  he  would  not  support  new 


programs  at  this  time,  and  new  admin- 
istrations of  those  programs  and,  sec- 
ondly, would  not  support  substantial  di- 
rect grants  to  provide  property  owners 
compensation  for  loss  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property,  which  was  the  proposal 
initially  under  discussion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  position  he  took  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  With  reference  to  sec- 
tion 5,  which  has  to  do  with  a  study 
of  insurance,  this  philosophy  was  sup- 
ported in  S.  408,  presented  before  the 
Senate.  Senate  408  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  bill  that  I  filed  in  April  of 
this  year  providing  for  a  study  compara- 
ble to  that  which  has  been  authorized 
in  this  legislation.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  House  that  the  nature  and  extent 
of  this  recent  disaster  is  unique  only  be- 
cause our  memories  are  short.  I  can 
recall  one  day  while  serving  at  a  place 
called  Indianola  Beach,  when  a  flood 
and  hurricane  came  in  and  overcame  an 
entire  railroad  train.  I  can  recall  in 
1938  we  had  a  hunicane  up  in  Connecti- 
cut in  which  over  3,000  people  lost  their 
lives.  This  is  as  expensive  as  others  we 
have  had  in  the  past,  and  I  cannot  over- 
look the  loss  of  human  life  that  was 
suffered  in  those  days  in  1938. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Perhaps  the  gentle- 
man misconstrues  what  the  committee 
intends  by  that  language.  It  means 
when  the  amount  of  property  damaged 
and  involved  is  of  such  proportions  it 
deserves  consideration  by  separate  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  agree  that  it  does  de- 
serve attention.  In  the  absence  of  a  na- 
tional policy  it  deserves  special  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Section  5  will  provide 
a  national  policy  that  will  make  some 
of  these  things  unnecessary  because  in 
other  years  hundreds  of  miles  of  railroad 
and  other  roads,  and  housing,  were  in- 
volved, many  lives  were  lost,  as  we  all 
remember.  I  strongly  support  section  5, 
which  was  passed  in  effect  by  the  Senate, 
and  which  was  before  us  on  our  calendar 
3  weeks  ago  today. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  simply  want  to  join  in  the  commenda- 
tions of  others  for  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  and  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. For  those  who  have  been  hit 
in  areas  throughout  the  country  during 
disasters,  certainly  it  behooves  all  of  us 
to  support  this  legislation  wholehearted- 
ly. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  section 
5  of  the  act  which  had  been  included 
in  this  bill.  The  balance  of  the  legisla- 
tion certainly  will  be  of  immeasurable 
relief  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi sections  of  our  country.  It  cer- 
tainly is  regrettable  that  this  great  Com- 
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mittee  on  Public  Works,  which  is  normal- 
ly recognized  for  its  work  to  build  Amer- 
ica and  its  great  resources,  has  had  to 
spend  so  much  of  its  time  and  effort  in 
rebuilding  many  sections  of  America 
that  have  been  so  hard  hit  by  disasters 
this  year. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  this  committee, 
the  House  and  the  entire  Federal  system 
or  government  that  we  can  develop  legis- 
lation that  will  provide  assistance  to  peo- 
ple and  property  damaged  beyond  their 
ability  to  recover  through  normal 
means. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  In  closing  I  would 
just  like  to  make  this  comment. 

Section  5  I  think  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  aspects  of  the  legislation.  No. 
1,  the  1956  insurance  act  has  not  been 
implemented.  They  have  a  study  that 
has  been  begun  on  what  can  be  done  to 
implement  it.  It  appears  that  this  ac- 
tually is  the  long-range  answer  to  the 
problem.  How  can  these  people  who  can- 
not get  insurance  today  at  reasonable 
rates  to  protect  themselves  against  these 
inordinate  risks  and  who  do  not  have 
insurance  available  if  a  disaster  strikes, 
get  protection  without  direct  appropria- 
tions from  the  Federal  Government  to 
cover  these  disasters? 

I  am  confident  that  some  program  can 
be  evolved.  Also,  of  course,  section  5  in- 
cludes a  general  study  relating  to  all 
available  programs  and  all  programs 
that  might  be  recommended  in  addition 
to  hurricane  insurance.  I  am  confident 
we  can  come  up  with  a  workable,  sound 
and  substantial  contribution  in  this  field 
next  year.  After  all,  we  need  something 
to  be  left  for  next  year  to  be  acted  on 
anyway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  EM.'-. 
Keith]  . 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  point  out  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that  there  is  a  de- 
cided role  that  the  private  insurance  in- 
dustry can  play  in  meeting  the  problem 
that  we  are  dealing  with  here  today,  and 
that  is  primarily  in  the  field  of  hurri- 
cane insurance.  We  can  buy  insurance 
against  windstorms.  But  we  cannot  buy 
insurance  against  abnormal  high  tides, 
and  that  is  where  our  real  problem  comes 
up.  We  are  not  concerned  with  hurri- 
canes as  such.  There  are  reasonable 
rates  for  that  readily  available,  but  we 
are  concerned  with  the  abnormal  high 
tides  accompanying  these  disastrous 
hurricanes.  Practically  the  only  place 
that  you  can  get  insurance  against  high 
tides  is  with  Lloyds  of  London,  but  the 
premiums  are  prohibitive. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  cooperative 
effort,  I  am  sure,  as  a  result  of  this  study 
which  will  be  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  private  industry  in  general 
and  the  insurance  industry  in  particular 
will  know  what  their  responsibilities  are. 
I  trust  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  will  approach  this 
constructively  and  when  the  report  is 
rendered  in  9  months  time  we  will  have 
some  legislation  that  we  can  enact  in 
the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation,  and  to  con- 


gratulate the  committee  on  bringing  this 
measure  to  us  for  action.  Florida  is 
grateful  for  the  generous  and  needed 
provisions  of  this  bill.  I  wish  to  stress, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  the  studies 
here  authorized  to  lay  the  basis  for  a 
broad  program  of  insurance  for  the  fu- 
ture. I  worked  for  the  1956  measure 
which  was  intended  to  accomplish  this 
same  objective;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  new  studies  will  reveal  a  practical 
method  of  prompt  relief,  preferably  on 
an  insurance  basis. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
wish  to  support  H.R.  11539,  the  South- 
eastern Hurricane  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1965. 

This  legislation  is  certainly  necessary 
for  the  victims  of  Hurricane  Betsy  in 
Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi. 

I  wish,  however,  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  speak  out  very  strongly  on  behalf 
of  favorable  action  by  Congress  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  on  omnibus  dis- 
aster relief  legislation. 

The  omnibus  disaster  relief  bill,  S. 
1861,  has  already  been  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  a  voice  vote  on  July  22,  1965. 
I  have  introduced  an  omnibus  disaster 
relief  bill,  as  have  my  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Roush]  and 
other  Members  of  the  House. 

This  omnibus  bill  provides  relief  for 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  natural  dis- 
asters like  the  devastating  series  of  tor- 
nadoes which  swept  through  northern 
Indiana  last  Palm  Sunday  and  left  death 
and  destruction  in  their  wake.  The  loss 
to  my  district  alone,  with  54  dead,  242 
injured,  and  property  damage  in  the 
millions,  was  catastrophic.  Hardest  hit 
was  the  little  unincorporated  commu- 
nity of  Dunlap,  near  Elkhart,  where  the 
desolation  in  some  places  was  total  and 
the  individual  suffering  was  and  remains 
beyond  total  measurement  or  relief. 

Three  days  after  the  holocaust,  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  my  colleagues  Senators 
Vance  Hartke  and  Birch  Bayh,  Indiana 
Governor  Roger  Branigan,  Buf  ord  Elling- 
ton, Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  and  I  visited  the  stricken  area. 
The  crippling  effects  of  the  storm  were 
overwhelming.  The  evidence  of  personal 
and  community  tragedy,  on  all  sides, 
stunned  and  moved  us  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  support  Fed- 
eral action  for  the  victims  of  Hurricane 
Betsy  in  the  Southeastern  States  but  I 
speak  as  well  for  those  who  have  suffered 
from  disasters  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  during  recent  months  and 
I  also  speak  for  the  victims  of  tomor- 
row's natural  disasters. 

Can  we  possibly  be  satisfied  with 
piecemeal  and  after-the-fact  legislation 
each  time  natural  disaster  strikes?  The 
omnibus  bill  which  several  of  us  have  in- 
troduced authorizes  Federal  agencies  to 
provide  a  number  of  forms  of  immediate 
and  long-term  assistance  when  natural 
disaster  strikes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  very  much  that  If 
it  is  not  possible  for  Congress  to  act  dur- 
ing this  session  on  omnibus  disaster  re- 
lief legislation,  we  shall  do  so  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  second  session. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  legislation  is  needed  to  assist 
local  and  State  governments  in  Florida, 


Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  and  the  esti- 
mated million  citizens  adversely  affected 
by  Hurricane  Betsy,  in  the  long  road  of 
rebuilding  their  homes,  businesses,  and 
public  facilities.  In  his  report  to  the 
President  on  the  activities  of  the  Weath- 
er Bureau  during  the  hurricane,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  indicated  Betsy  was 
the  most  erratic  and  destructive  hurri- 
cane of  this  century.  Much  damage  was 
prevented  by  both  the  Weather  Bureau 
and  the  Coast  Guard,  through  their 
warning  and  rescue  operations,  but  the 
destruction  in  many  areas  reached  un- 
believable proportions.  Certainly  the 
Federal  Government  must  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  grant  special  consideration  to 
those  who  suffered  losses  from  this  nat- 
ural disaster.  This  legislation  seeks  to 
implement  existing  programs,  and  reduce 
some  of  the  restrictions  not  contemplated 
in  circumstances  of  this  sort.  In  urging 
adoption  of  H.R.  11539,  prudence  and 
commonsense  are  also  urged,  so  that 
those  in  actual  need  are  able  to  secure 
help,  and  those  who  may  seek  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation  although  suffer- 
ing no  hurricane  damage  are  prevented 
from  doing  so.  Our  experiences  in  this 
year  of  destructive  weather  may  serve  as 
the  emphasis  for  more  study  of  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  disasters, 
so  that  emergency  situations  can  be 
better  met  with  machinery  set  up  for  this 
purpose,  rather  than  for  the  necessity 
of  special  legislation  for  each  succeeding 
event  of  weather  on  the  rampage. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGS) .  The  question  is,  Shall  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R. 
11539? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) ,  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROTECTION      OF      ENDANGERED 
SPECIES  OF  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  9424)  to  provide  for  the  conserva- 
tion, protection,  and  propagation  of 
native  species  of  fish  and  wildlife,  in- 
cluding migratory  birds,  that  are  threat- 
ened with  extinction;  to  consolidate  the 
authorities  relating  to  the  administration 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System;  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  amendments  as 
printed  in  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  9424 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Congress  finds  and  declares  that  one  of  the 
unfortunate  consequences  of  economic 
growth  in  the  United  States  has  been  the 
extermination  of  some  native  species  of  fish 
and  wildlife;  that  serious  losses  in  other 
species  of  native  wild  animals  with  educa- 
tional, historical,  recreational,  and  scientific 
value  have  occurred  and  are  occurring;  and 
that  the  United  States  has  an  obligation  pur- 
suant to  International  agreements,  such  as 
the  Migratory  Bird  Treaties  and  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  on  Nature  Protection  and 
Wildlife  Preservation,  1940,  with  Canada  and 
Mexico  and  other  countries  to  conserve  and 
protect,  where  practicable,  the  various  species 
of  native  fish  and  wildlife.  Including  game 
and  nongame  migratory  birds,  that  are 
threatened  with  extinction.  The  purposes 
of  this  Act  are  to  provide  a  program  for  the 
conservation,  protection,  restoration,  and 
propagation  of  selected  species  of  native  fish 
and  wildlife.  Including  migratory  birds,  that 
are  threatened  with  extinction,  and  to  con- 
solidate, restate,  and  modify  the  present  au- 
thorities relating  to  administration  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System. 

(b)  A  species  or  subspecies  of  native  fish 
and  wildlife  shall  be  regarded  as  threatened 
vrtth  extinction  whenever  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  finds,  after  consultation  with  the 
States,  that  Its  existence  Is  endangered  be- 
cause its  habitat  Is  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion, drastic  modification,  or  severe  curtail- 
ment, or  because  of  overexploltatlon,  disease, 
predatlon,  or  because  of  other  factors,  and 
that  Its  survival  requires  assistance. 
■  Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  utilize  the  land  acquisition  and  other 
authorities  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Act,  as  amended,  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  and  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States  of  conserving,  pro- 
tecting, restoring,  and  propagating  selected 
species  of  native  fish  and  wildlife  that  are 
threatened  with  extinction. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  land  acquisition  au- 
thorities In  such  Acts,  the  Secretary  is  hereby 
authorized  to  acquire  by  purchase,  donation, 
or  otherwise,  lands  or  interests  therein 
needed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
relating  to  the  conservation,  protection, 
restoration,  and  propagation  of  selected 
species  of  native  fish  that  are  threatened 
with  extinction. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  (78  Stat.  897)  may  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  lands,  waters,  or  Interests 
therein  pursuant  to  this  section  that  are 
needed  for  the  purpose  of  conserving,  pro- 
tecting, restoring,  and  propagating  selected 
species  of  native  fish  and  wildlife,  including 
migratory  birds,  that  are  threatened  with 
extinction. 

(d>  The  Secretary  shall  review  other  pro- 
grams administered  by  him  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  utilize  such  programs  In 
furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  encourage  other  Federal 
agencies  to  utilize,  where  practicable,  their 
authorities  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  In  carrying  out  the  program  au- 
thorized by  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  co- 
operate to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
with  the  several  States,  and  he  may  enter  In- 
to agreements  with  the  States  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  management  of  any  area 
established  under  this  program  for  the  con- 
servation, protection,  restoration,  and  propa- 
gation of  threatened  species  of  native  fish 
and  wildlife.  Any  revenues  derived  from  the 
administration  of  such  areas  under  these 
agreements  will  continue  to  be  subject  to  tEe 
provisions  of  section  401  of  the  Act  of  June 
15.  1935  (49  Stat.  383),  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  7158) . 


Sec.  4.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  consoli- 
dating the  authorities  relating  to  the  various 
categories  of  areas  that  are  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife,  Including  species 
that  are  threatened  with  extinction,  all  lands, 
waters,  and  Interests  therein  administered  by 
the  Secretary  as  wildlife  refuges,  areas  for 
the  protection  and  conservation  of  fish  and 
wildlife  that  are  threatened  with  extinction, 
wildlife  ranges,  game  ranges,  wildlife  man- 
agement areas,  or  waterfowl  production  areas 
are  hereby  designated  as  the  "National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System"  (referred  to  herein  as  the 
"System"),  which  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Nothing  con- 
tained In  this  Act  shall  restrict  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  to  modify  or  revoke  public 
land  withdrawals  affecting  lands  In  the  Sys- 
tem as  presently  constituted,  or  as  It  may  be 
constituted,  whenever  he  determines  that 
such  action  Is  consistent  with  the  public 
Interest. 

(b)  In  administering  the  System,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  enter  Into  contracts  with  any  per- 
son or  public  or  private  agency  through  nego- 
tiation for  the  provision  of  public  accom- 
modations. 

(2)  to  accept  donations  of  fimds  and  to 
use  such  funds  to  acquire  or  manage  lands 
or  Interests  therein,  and 

(3)  to  acquire  lands  or  Interests  therein 
by  exchange  (a)  for  acquired  lands  or  public 
lands  under  his  Jurisdiction  which  he  finds 
suitable  for  disposition,  or  (b)  for  the  right 
to  remove.  In  accordance  with  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, products  from  the  acquired  or  public 
lands  within  the  System:  Provided.  That  the 
lands  or  Interests  therein  so  exchanged  shall 
Involve  approximately  equal  values,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary:  Provided  further, 
That  the  Secretary  may  accept  cash  from, 
or  pay  ca-sh  to,  the  grantor  in  an  exchange 
in  order  to  equalize  the  values  of  the  prop- 
erties exchanged. 

(c)  No  person  shall  knowingly  disturb.  In- 
jure, cut,  bxuTi.  remove,  destroy,  or  possess 
any  real  or  personal  property  of  the  United 
States.  Including  natural  growth.  In  any  area 
of  the  System;  or  take  or  possess  any  fish, 
bird,  manunal,  or  other  wild  vertebrate  or 
Invertebrate  animals  or  part  or  nest  or  egg 
thereof  within  any  such  area;  or  enter,  use, 
or  otherwise  occupy  any  such  area  for  any 
purpose;  unless  such  activities  are  performed 
by  persons  authorized  to  manage  such  area. 
or  unless  such  activities  are  permitted  either 
under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  or  by 
express  provision  of  the  law,  proclamation. 
Executive  order,  or  public  land  order  estab- 
lishing the  area,  or  amendment  thereof:  Pro- 
vided, the  United  States  mining  and  min- 
eral leasing  laws  shall  continue  to  apply  to 
any  lands  within  the  System  to  the  same 
extent  they  apply  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  unless  subsequently  withdrawn 
under  other  authority  of  law.  Nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  control  or  regulate  hunting  or 
fishing  of  resident  fish  and  wildlife.  Includ- 
ing endangered  species  thereof,  on  lands  not 
within  the  System.  The  regulations  per- 
mitting hunting  and  fishing  of  resident  fish 
and  wildlife  within  the  System  shall  be,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  consistent  with  State 
fish  and  wildlife  laws  and  regulations. 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  under 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to — 

(1)  permit  the  use  of  any  area  within  the 
System  for  any  purpose.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  hunting,  fishing,  public  recrea- 
tion and  accommodations,  and  access  when- 
ever he  determines  that  such  uses  are  com- 
patible with  the  major  purposes  for  which 
such  areas  were  established:  Provided,  That 
not  to  exceed  40  per  centiun  at  any  one  time 
of  any  area  that  has  been,  or  hereafter  may 
be  acquired,  reserved,  or  set  apart  as  an  In- 
violate sancttiary  for  migratory  birds,  under 


any  law.  proclamation,  Executive  order,  or 
public  land  order  may  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  as  an  area  within  which  the 
taking  of  migratory  game  birds  may  be  per- 
mitted under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe;  and 

(2)  pemnlt  the  use  of.  or  grant  easements 
In,  over,  across,  upon,  through,  or  under  any 
areas  within  the  Sjrstem  for  purposes  such  aa 
but  not  necessarily  limited  to.  powerlines, 
telephone  lines,  canals,  ditches,  pipelines, 
and  roads,  Including  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  thereof,  whenever  he 
determines  that  such  uses  are  comjxatible 
with  the  pvuposes  for  which  these  areas  are 
established. 

(e)  Any  person  who  violates  or  falls  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  any  regulations  Issued  thereunder 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500  or  be  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

(f)  Any  person  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  any  regulations  Issued  there- 
under, may,  without  a  warrant,  arrest  any 
person  violating  this  Act  or  regulations  in 
his  presence  or  view,  and  may  execute  any 
warrant  or  other  process  Issued  by  an  officer 
or  covirt  of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  regula- 
tions, and  may  with  a  search  warrant  search 
for  and  seize  any  property,  fish,  bird,  mam- 
mal, or  other  wild  vertebrate  or  Invertebrate 
animals  or  part  or  nest  or  egg  thereof,  taken 
or  possessed  In  violation  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  Issued  thereunder.  Any  prop- 
erty, fish,  bird,  mammal,  or  other  wild  ver- 
tebrate or  invertebrate  animals  or  part  or  egg 
thereof  seized  with  or  without  a  search  war- 
rant shall  be  held  by  such  person  or  by  a 
United  States  marshal,  and  upon  conviction, 
shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States  and 
disposed  of  by  the  court. 

(g)  Regulations  applicable  to  areas  of  the 
System  that  are  In  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  shall  continue  In  effect 
until  modified  or  rescinded. 

(h)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  amend,  repeal,  or  otherwise  modify 
the  provision  of  the  Act  of  September  28,  1962 
(76  Stat.  653;  16  U.S.C.  460K — 460K-4)  which 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
administer  the  areas  within  the  System  for 
public  recreation.  The  provisions  of  this 
section  relating  to  recreation  shall  be  ad- 
ministered In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  said  Act. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  term  "person"  as  used  m 
this  Act  means  any  Individual,  partnership, 
corporation,  or  association. 

(*b)  The  terms  "take"  or  "taking"  or 
"taken"  as  used  In  this  Act  mean  to  pursue, 
hunt,  shoot,  capture,  collect,  kill,  or  attempt 
to  pursue,  hunt,  shoot,  capture,  collect,  or 
kill. 

(c)  The  terms  "State"  and  the  "United 
States"  as  used  In  this  Act  mean  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 

Sec.  6.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Act  of  March  16, 
1934  (48  Stat.  451),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
718d(b)),  Is  further  amended  by  changing 
the  colon  after  the  word  "areas"  to  a  period 
and  striking  the  provisos,  which  relate  to 
hunting  at  certain  wildlife  refuges  and  which 
are  now  covered  by  section  4  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Sections  4  and  12  of  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Act  (45  Stat.  1222) ,  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  715c  and  715k),  are  fur- 
ther amended  by  deleting  the  word  "game" 
wherever  It  appears. 

(b)  Section  10  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Act  (45  Stat.  1224) ,  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  7151),  which  relates  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  certain  wildlife  refuges.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  Areas  of  lands,  waters,  or  in- 
terests therein  acquired  or  reserved  piarsuant 
to  this  Act  shall,  unless  otherwise  provided 
by  law,  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Interior  under  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  him  to  conserve  and  protect  mi- 
gratory birds  In  accordance  with  treaty  obli- 
gations with  Mexico  and  Canada,  and  other 
species  of  wildlife  found  thereon.  Including 
species  that  are  threatened  with  extinction, 
and  to  restore  or  develop  adequate  wildlife 
habitat. 

"(b)  In  administering  such  areas,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  manage  timber, 
range,  and  agricultural  crops;  to  manage 
other  species  of  animals,  including  but  not 
limited  to  fenced  range  animals,  with  the 
objectives  of  peri>etuatlng,  distributing,  and 
utilizing  the  resources;  and  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  public  and  private  agencies." 

(c)  Section  11  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Act  (45  Stat.  1224)  (16  U.S.C.  715J) 
Is  amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  adding  the  following:  "(39  Stat. 
1702)  and  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Mexican  States  for 
the  protection  of  migratory  birds  and  game 
mammals  concluded  February  7,  1936  (50 
Stat.  1311)." 

(d)  Sections  13  and  14  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Act  (45  Stat.  1225),  a£ 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  7151  and  715m),  which 
provide  for  the  enforcement  of  said  Act  and 
for  penalties  for  violations  thereof  and  which 
are  covered  by  section  4  of  this  Act,  are  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Sections  302  and  303  of  title 
ni  of  the  Act  of  June  15,  1935  (49  Stat.  382), 
as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  715d-l  and  715d-2), 
which  authorize  exchanges  at  vrtldllfe  ref- 
uges and  which  are  covered  by  section  4  of 
this  Act,  are  repealed. 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  401(a)  of 
the  Act  of  June  15,  1935  (49  Stat.  383),  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  715s) ,  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  term  "wildlife  refuges", 
the  following:  "lands  acquired  or  reserved 
for  the  protection  and  conservation  of  fish 
and  wildlife  that  are  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion,". 

Sec.  9.  The  first  clause  in  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  September  28.  1962  (76  Stat.  653),  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "national 
wildlife  refuges,  game  ranges,"  and  insert- 
ing therein  "areas  within  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System,". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a  privilege 
and  honor  for  me  to  explain  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  H.R.  9424. 

This  legislation  was  introduced  by  our 
former  beloved  colleague,  the  immediate 
past  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  late  T.  Ashton  Thompson. 
The  bill  was  introduced  on  June  23  of 
this  year  and  probably  was  the  last  one 
Introduced  by  T,  A.  before  his  tragic 
death  on  the  weekend  of  July  4.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
legislation  that  has  been  considered  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  for  many  Con- 
gresses and  I  think  it  most  appropriate 
that  the  House  pay  tribute  to  a  truly 
faithful  public  servant,  the  late  T.  A. 
Thompson,  by  passing  H.R.  9424  in  his 
honor  as  a  living  memorial. 


Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  unfor- 
tunate results  of  economic  growth  in  the 
United  States  over  the  years  has  been 
the  extermination  of  some  24  birds  and 
12  mammals  native  to  the  United  States 
and  Puerto  Rico.  These  animals  are 
gone  forever  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
and  soon  will  be  joined  by  some  35  kinds 
of  mammals  and  30  to  40  birds  imless 
special  conservation  efiforts  to  acquire 
and  maintain  sufficient  habitat  for  them 
are  initiated. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
initiate  and  carry  out  a  comprehensive 
program  to  conserve,  protect,  restore, 
and  propagate  selected  species  of  native 
fish  and  wildlife,  including  migratory 
birds,  that  are  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion. In  carrying  out  the  program,  the 
Secretary  would  be  directed  to  use  exist- 
ing broad  authorities  under  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Act,  the  Fish  and 
WildUfe  Act  of  1956,  and  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act,  for  among 
other  things,  as  research,  studies,  and 
land  acquisitions.  In  addition,  new  land 
acquisitions  would  be  authorized  and  the 
bill  would  consolidate  and  in  some  cases 
expand  the  authorities  of  the  Secretary 
relating  to  the  management  and  admin- 
istration of  the  national  wildlife  refuge 
system  as  a  means  toward  affording 
protection  to  fish  and  wildlife  in  all  areas 
of  the  system.  The  legislation  would 
also  afford  some  protection  to  all  species 
of  fish  and  wildlife. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation  has 
studied  the  problem  of  vanishing  fish 
and  wildlife  for  many  Congresses  but  we 
sincerely  believe  that  H.R.  9424  would 
provide  that  needed  protection  and  as- 
sistance which  will  preserve  such  species 
for  future  generations. 

This  legislation  came  down  to  the 
committee  in  the  form  of  an  executive 
communication  from  the  Interior  De- 
partment, its  importance  warranted  the 
testimony  of  Secretary  Udall  at  the 
hearings,  it  has  the  endorsement  of  all 
the  other  departments  reporting  on  the 
legislation,  and  the  imanimous  support 
of  all  national  and  international  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  the  passage 
of  H.R.  9424. 

As  I  had  assured  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee,  I 
insert  into  the  Record  two  letters  from 
me  to  him.  These  letters  make  it  clear 
it  is  not  the  intent  of  the  committee  to 
amend,  alter,  or  otherwise  affect  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  by 
this  legislation. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  24, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Wayne:  This  is  a  formal  acknowl- 
edgement of  your  letter  of  July  14  to  the 
Honorable  Herbert  C.  Bonner  regarding  HJl. 
9424. 

As  I  advised  you  in  regard  to  that  letter, 
the  language  to  which  you  referred  at  page 
3,  line  14,  regarding  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act,  is  simply  enuncla- 
tive  of  the  language  already  included  in  that 


statute  and  provides  no  new  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  nor  does  it  in 
any  way  amend,  change,  or  alter  the  provi- 
sions of  that  statute. 

This  point  was  attested  to  in  the  hearings 
by  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  who  stated  this  same  point  and, 
when  published,  I  am  sure  you  will  find 
that  the  hearings  buttress  this  statement  to 
your  f vill  satisfaction. 

I  would  be  derelict  in  my  defense  of  Juris- 
diction of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  if  I  did  not  point  out 
that  legislation  dealing  with  the  refuge 
system  for  fish  and  wildlife  is  properly  a 
matter  of  concern  to  that  subcommittee, 
and  under  the  rules  of  the  Congress  Is  given 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  of  which  the  subcommittee  is  a 
duly  constituted  part. 

While  I  am  anxious  always  to  be  coop- 
erative and  helpful  whenever  possible,  I  do 
wish  you  to  know  that  It  Is  my  responsi- 
bility as  acting  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, to  preserve  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
subcommittee  and  to  protect  as  fully  as  I 
am  able.  In  cooperation  with  ovir  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
full  committee. 

With  warm  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

John  D.  Dingell, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  September  27,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar   Affairs,    Hov^e    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Wayne:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  letter  on  H.R.  9424  dated  September  20, 
1965,  regarding  the  provisions  of  that  legisla- 
tion In  subsection  2(c)  dealing  with  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  moneys 
being  made  available  for  acquisition  of  land 
for  preservation  of  species  of  fish  or  wildlife 
threatened  with  extinction. 

This  matter  was  discussed  at  considerable 
length  in  the  subcommittee,  both  in  the 
open  public  hearings  and  in  the  executive 
session,  and  it  was  the  attitude  and  inten- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which 
drafted  the  legislation,  and  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  including  myself,  that 
this  is  simply  annunciative  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  and  it  adds  nor  detracts  nothing  from  the 
provisions  thereof.  A  notation  to  this  effect 
will  appear  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
and.  of  course,  I  will  be  happy  to  make  simi- 
lar comments  on  the  floor  at  the  time  this 
matter  is  resolved. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  of  your  views  in  our 
subsequent  telephone  conversation  that  this 
meets  with  your  approval. 

With  warm  good  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

John  D.  Dingell, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  two  letters. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  £is  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  in  urging  favorable 
consideration  of  H.R.  9424.  This  bill 
was  introduced  by  the  late  Honorable 
T.  A.  Thompson,  a  former  distinguished 
member  of  our  committee  and  former 
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chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  Conservation. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  9424  is  to  provide 
an  overall  program  for  the  conservation, 
protection,  and  propagation  of  native 
species  of  fish  and  wildlife  which  are 
threatened  with  extinction. 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  true,  that  the 
economic  growth  of  our  country  has 
been  at  the  expense  of  exterminating 
some  wildlife.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior  has  advised  that  since  the  set- 
tlement of  the  50  States,  some  24  birds 
and  12  mammals  native  to  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  have  become 
extinct.  These  animals  are  gone  for- 
ever from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Unless 
remedial  action,  such  as  proposed  in 
H.R.  9424,  is  taken  now,  another  35  kinds 
of  mammals  and  30  to  40  birds  face  a 
similar  fate  of  extinction. 

True,  in  the  past  we  have  made  special 
efforts  to  save  specified  species  which 
have  been  threatened  with  extinction. 
But,  this  former  approach  carries  with 
it  the  weakness  of  ineffective  and  piece- 
meal remedies.  What  is  now  required  is 
a  coordinated  program  providing  for 
special  conservation  efforts  to  protect 
all  such  endangered  species.  H.R.  9424 
provides  the  vehicle  to  attain  this  com- 
mendable goal. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
recommendations  on  endangered  wild- 
life of  the  First  World  Conference  on 
National  Parks  held  in  Seattle  in  1962. 
That  Conference  noted,  and  I  quote, 
that: 

Any  species  so  threatened  which  Is  not 
accorded  such  official  sanctuary  proclaima 
the  failure  of  the  Government  concerned  to 
recognize  Its  responsibility  to  future  gen- 
erations of  mankind. 

It  is  my  firm  and  personal  belief  that 
the  United  States  now  has  such  a  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  a  responsibility  which 
can  be  discharged  through  the  legisla- 
tion which  is  now  before  you  for  con- 
sideration. H.R.  9424.  Accordingly,  I 
strongly  urge  that  H.R.  9424  be  con- 
sidered favorably  and  passed  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distingiiished  acting 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  fisheries. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
memory  of  a  beloved  friend  and  col- 
league, T.  A.  Thompson,  of  Louisiana.  I 
consider  it  an  honor  to  recommend 
passage  of  H.R.  9424. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  T.  A. 
as  fellow  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  during 
the  past  13  years.  His  term  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  produced  an  out- 
standing record  of  important  legislation 
considered  and  enacted.  Unquestion- 
ably, the  most  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  come  before  the  subcommittee  in 
many  years  has  been  H.R.  9424,  intro- 
duced by  T.  A.  only  a  few  days  before  his 
tragic  death.  As  a  memorial  to  a  tnoly 
faithful  public  servant,  I  think  it  very  flt- 
.  ting  that  H.R.  9424  be  passed  in  his 
honor. 


Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years  some  24 
birds  and  12  mammals  native  to  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  face  of  our  earth. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  rare  and  en- 
dangered native  fish  and  wildlife  which 
will  become  extinct  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  imless  sufiflcient  habitat  is  soon 
acquired.  The  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  has  considered  the 
problem  of  species  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction many  times  before  and  has 
passed  special  legislation  to  save  such 
species  as  the  key  deer,  fur  seal,  sea  ot- 
ter, and  many  others.  H.R.  9424  would 
eliminate  this  need  to  come  to  the  Con- 
gress each  time  a  species  of  fish  and  wild- 
life is  threatened. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  legislation 
would  be  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  initiate  and 
carry  out  a  program  designed  to  conserve, 
protect,  restore,  and  propagate  selected 
species  of  endangered  fish  and  wildlife. 
In  addition,  the  bill  would  afford  pro- 
tection to  migratory  birds  which  would 
assist  us  in  meeting  our  international 
commitments  to  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  the  passage 
of  this  vitally  important  legislation. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  rise 
in  tribute  to  the  late  T.  A.  Thompson, 
the  original  sponsor  of  this  legislation, 
and  I  commend  our  subcommittee  chair- 
man. Mr.  DiNGELL,  who  is  doing  such  an 
outstanding  job  in  his  efforts  to  fill  the 
shoes  of  Mr.  Thompson  in  this  respect. 
As  a  Representative  of  Cape  Cod, 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket.  I 
have  had  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
problem  which  faces  our  Nation's  wild- 
life. For  example,  the  last  heath  hen 
died  early  in  this  century  down  on 
Martha's  Vineyard.  This  was  a  game 
bird  which  furnished  food  for  the  tables 
of  our  early  settlers. 

I  believe  the  legislation  goes  a  long 
way  toward  resisting  and  reversing  the 
trend  which  has  decimated  so  much  of 
our  wonderful  wildlife. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  commend  my  good  friend  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Pelly],  and  also  my 
good  friend  from  Massachusetts,  for 
their  help  on  this  bill,  and  indeed  all  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
committee. 

I  yield  at  this  time  to  my  good  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Ma- 

TSUNAGA]. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for 
yielding  to  me. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  the  ex- 
cellent job  he  has  done  in  such  a  short 
time  since  he  has  taken  over  the  work  of 
our  late  beloved  colleague,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  Louisiana. 

To  establish  a  legislative  history,  I 
should  like  to  pose  a  question  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Do  the  provisions  of  H.R.  9424  include 
the  nene  goose  of  Hawaii? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  refer  the  gentleman 
to  page  2,  line  16,  subsection  (b)  and 
the  language  which  follows,  wherein  the 
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Secretary  can  designate, 
is: 

A  species  or  subspecies  of  native  fish  and 
wildlife  shall  be  regarded  as  threatened  with 
extinction  whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior finds,  after  consultation  with  the 
States,  that  Its  existence  is  endangered  be- 
cause Its  habitat  Is  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion, drastic  modification,  or  severe  curtail- 
ment, or  because  of  overexploltation,  disease, 
predatlon,  or  because  of  other  factors,  and 
that  Its  survival  requires  assistance. 

It  is  my  interpretation  of  the  language, 
as  I  am  sure  it  would  be  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the 
House,  that  that  language  would  cover 
the  nene  goose  of  Hawaii  to  which  the 
gentleman  refers. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  the  nene  is  the  official  State 
bird  of  Hawaii,  and  indeed  one  of  the 
world's  most  beautiful  and  distinguished 
looking  species.  Unfortunately,  it  is  one 
of  the  world's  rarest  and  most  endan- 
gered species.  Its  preservation  is  truly 
a  matter  of  interest  not  only  to  the  State 
of  Hawaii  but  also  to  the  entire  Nation. 
For  this  reason  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
505,  on  January  4  of  this  year,  and  ap- 
peared before  the  gentleman's  subcom- 
mittee to  testify  in  support  of  my  bill. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  my  bill  has 
been  incorporated  into  the  bill  now  before 
us,  and  the  purpose  of  my  bill  is  fully 
covered  by  the  measure  under  consider- 
ation. The  program  provided  by  the  bill 
raises  the  hope  that  the  nene  will  become 
another  conservation  achievement  in 
which  all  Americans  can  take  pride.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  a  favorable  vote  on  H.R. 
9424. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  at  this  time  1  minute  to 
the    gentleman   from   New    York    [Mr. 

Scheuer].      

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  as 
a  Congressman  from  the  South  Bronx,  a 
densely  populated  urban  area,  in  support 
of  this  bill. 

I  say  to  my  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts that  I  have  spent  many  happy 
childhood  and  adult  hours  on  the  beaches 
of  Martha's  Vineyard,  on  the  sandy  wind- 
swept dunes  of  Menemsha  Pond  and 
King's  Beach,  and  I  rejoice  in  the  im- 
minent passage  of  this  legislation. 

I  rejoice  not  only  for  my  colleague  for 
the  preservation  of  the  glorious  wildlife 
and  eerie  beauty  of  his  rural  district  but 
also,  as  a  Member  representing  a  densely 
populated  New  York  City  district,  I  re- 
joice for  urban  America,  as  well. 

The  advent  of  the  airplane  and  the 
omnipresent  automobile  have  largely 
eliminated  space  and  time  in  our  society. 
And  the  increase  in  our  per  family  spend- 
ing money  and  in  our  vacation  periods, 
as  well  as  in  the  proliferating  automobile 
population  and  the  ever-spreading  net- 
work of  concrete  ribbons  crisscrossing 
our  lands,  pose  the  question:  Where  shall 
we  go  in  our  family  car  for  the  breath  of 
pure  natural  beauty  which  refreshes  the 
body  and  rekindles  the  spirit? 

For  too  long  we  have  ravaged  and  de- 
spoiled our  great  wildlife  heritage  and 
the  pristine  open  spaces,  golden  plains, 
verdant  valleys,  marshland  oases,  majes- 
tic coastlands. 
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A  reversal  of  this  shameful  lack  of  na- 
tional program  and  national  purpose  is 
long  overdue. 

So,  on  behalf  of  urban  America,  speak- 
ing for  the  great  majority  of  Americans — 
the  city  dwellers  across  the  land  who  will 
enjoy  the  national  heritage  you  are  pre- 
serving and  enhancing — may  I  be  so  bold 
as  to  rise  in  enthusiastic  support  of  this 
bill  and  commend  all  of  you  who  have 
worked  so  long  and  hard  in  bringing  it 
to  fruition. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen]. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9424,  a  bill  to 
conserve,  protect,  and  propagate  the 
native  species  of  fish  and  wildlife  that 
are  threatened  with  extinction. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  we  pass 
this  bill  as  a  final  tribute  to  its  author, 
our  former  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana.  Mr.  Thompson.  Having 
served  with  T.A.  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  I  observed  the  exceptional 
abilities  of  this  fine  gentleman  and  heard 
him  express  a  concern  and  interest  in 
the  conservation  objectives  contained  in 
this  bill.  I  am  pleased  to  add  my  support 
to  the  bill  and  ask  that  the  bill  be  passed 
unanimously. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  H.R.  9424  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretai-y  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out 
in  the  United  States  a  comprehensive 
program  for  the  conservation  and  pro- 
tection of  species  of  birds  and  animals 
that  are  threatened  with  extinction. 

Tills  program  is  urgently  needed. 
Nearly  100  species  of  birds  and  animals 
native  to  the  United  States  will  be  wiped 
out  unless  a  major  effort  is  made.  "This 
legislation  provides  the  Secretary  with 
expanded  authority  to  acquire  the  wild- 
life habitats  and  do  the  research  neces- 
sary to  save  threatened  native  wildlife 
and  migratory  birds  within  our  borders. 
It  specifically  allows  use  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  to  pur- 
chase land  for  this  purpose. 

High  praise  is  due  the  Interior  De- 
partment for  submitting  this  legislation 
to  Congress,  and  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  for  bringing 
it  before  us  today. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  con- 
stitute a  welcome  declaration  by  the 
United  States  of  the  importance  of  sav- 
ing threatened  species.  However,  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  9424  is  only  one  of  the  steps 
I  hope  Congress  will  promptly  take. 

WILDLIFE  IS  THREATENED  THROXTCHOUT 
THE    WORLD 

It  is  not  only  in  North  America  that 
many  species  are  facing  extermination. 
Indeed  the  threat  to  the  world's  wildlife 
is  even  more  acute  in  Africa.  Asia,  and 
Latin  America — and  in  the  world's 
oceans. 


Even  now  man  is  in  the  process  of 
wiping  out  the  world's  largest  animal — 
the  blue  whale,  as  well  as  the  rhinoceros, 
the  orangutan,  the  leopard,  and  more 
than  250  other  species. 

Many  of  the  animals  that  are  now 
doomed  unless  something  is  done  have 
present  or  potential  economic  value. 
Many  of  them  are  of  scientific,  medical, 
or  educational  importance. 

All  of  them  belong  to  the  web  of  life 
with  which  we  tamper  at  our  hazard. 
And  all  of  them  have  a  claim  to  survival 
based  on  esthetic  and  ethical  considera- 
tions. 

Wherever  they  may  live,  these  irre- 
placeable creatures  belong,  in  a  broader 
sense,  to  all  men.  Mankind  as  a  whole 
will  be  the  loser  if  these  animals  go  the 
way  of  the  dodo  and  the  passenger 
pigeon  and  the  200  other  species  that 
man  has  senselessly  destroyed. 

We  must  do  more  than  conserve  the 
species  within  this  coxmtry  under  the 
excellent  legislation  before  us  today. 

We  should  also  take  the  initiative  in 
cooperative  conservation  action  on  a 
worldwide  basis  to  save  the  threatened 
species  and  the  habitats  that  are  indis- 
pensable to  their  survival  before  it  Is  too 
late. 

As  it  is  now,  a  number  of  largely  pri- 
vate organizations  manned  by  able  and 
dedicated  conservationists  are  fighting 
an  uneven  battle  to  save  the  world's 
threatened  wildlife.  But  the  task  is  be- 
yond the  resources  available  to  them. 

WORLD  GOVERNMENTS  MUST  TAKE  A  LARGER  ROLE 
IN  INTERNATIONAL  CONSERVATION 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  world's  gov- 
ernments must  play  a  much  greater  role 
in  world  conservation  of  wildlife. 

Governments  control  conservation  pro- 
grams within  their  own  borders.  They 
control  the  export  and  import  of  ani- 
mals and  animal  products.  The  govern- 
ments of  the  developed  nations  have  the 
technical  experts,  the  experience,  and  the 
modest  funds  needed  to  assist  in  creating 
effective  conservation  programs  in  the 
developing  countries  and,  moreover,  to 
do  it  in  a  way  that  will  further  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  these  emerging 
nations. 

Accordingly  on  June  15.  1965.  I  intro- 
duced House  Concurrent  Resolution  440. 
calling  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  convene  an  intergov- 
ernmental conference  on  the  conserva- 
tion of  wildlife  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borotjgh]  sponsored  an  identical  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Conciu*rent  Resolution  52, 
in  the  other  body. 

I  had  in  mind  a  conference  attended 
not  merely  by  conservationists  and  tech- 
nicians but  by  Government  leaders  on  the 
ministerial  and  Cabinet  level  who  need 
to  learn  and  understand  the  need  for 
worldwide  conservation  efforts  and  who 
are  in  a  position  to  take  the  needed  gov- 
ernmental actions. 

EMINENT  CONSERVATIONISTS    HAVE  PREPARED   AN 
AGENDA 

On  September  30.  and  October  1.  a 
special  meeting  was  held  in  London  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  the  International 
Union  for  the  Conservation  of  Nature 


and  Natural  Resources — lUCN — the  In- 
ternational Council  for  Bird  Preserva- 
tion, the  Fauna  Preservation  Society,  and 
the  World  Wildlife  Fund  to  consider  such 
a  conference  and  to  prepare  an  agenda. 
More  than  50  of  the  world's  leading 
conservationists  attended  this  meeting. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall 
was  represented  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  Fish  and  Wildlife,  Dr. 
Stanley  Cain,  accompanied  by  Samuel 
E.  Jorgensen,  Chief  of  the  Foreign  Activ- 
ities of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife.  My  legislative  assistant,  Ever- 
ard  Munsey,  also  attended  the  meeting. 
The  meeting  was  chaired  by  Peter 
Scott,  chairman  of  the  Survival  Service 
Commission  of  the  lUCN  and  chairman 
of  the  World  Wildlife  Fund,  who  is  one 
of  the  dynamos  of  the  world  conserva- 
tion movement. 

Assisting  in  the  conduct  of  the  meeting 
were  Dr.  Dillon  Ripley,  president  of  the 
International  Council  for  Bird  Preser- 
vation and  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution;  Dr.  Francois  Bourliere  of 
France,  president  of  the  lUCN;  and  Cap- 
tain C.  R.  S.  Pitman  of  the  United  King- 
dom, vice  president  of  the  Fauna  Preser- 
vation Society. 

The  conservationists  strongly  backed 
the  idea  of  holding  a  world  intergov- 
ernmental conference  under  United  Na- 
tions sponsorship.  An  agenda  was 
drawn  up  emphasizing  the  practical  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  wildlife  con- 
servation and  the  steps  that  can  be  taken 
to  achieve  these  benefits. 

The  emphasis  on  practicality  stemmed 
from  the  realization  that  it  is  often  use- 
less to  talk  conservation  to  hungry,  as- 
piring people  intent  on  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  their  country,  unless  con- 
servation can  be  shown  to  be  of  eco- 
nomic benefit  by  providing  foreign  earn- 
ings from  a  sustained  supply  of  wild 
animal  products,  by  providing  the  basis 
of  a  tourist  industry,  or  by  providing 
food  through  programs  of  wildlife  man- 
agement and  game  cropping. 

FOUR  MAJOR  CONSERVATION   ACTIONS 
ARE  PLANNED 

The  agenda  is  aimed  at  culminating  in 
an  action  program  under  which  the  na- 
tions participating  in  the  conference 
will  step  up  their  efforts  to  conserve 
wildlife  through  such  steps  by  their  gov- 
erments  as: 

First.  Participation  in  international 
treaties  and  conventions  to  control  trade 
in  wildlife  and  wildlife  products. 

Second.  Preparation  of  model  con- 
servation laws  and  provision  of  assist- 
ance in  enforcement  and  administration 
for  countries  seeking  to  improve  their 
domestic  conservation  progrsuns. 

Third.  Provision  of  technical  assist- 
ance and  added  financial  aid  to  assist 
developing  nations  to  benefit  from  the 
economic  potential  of  their  wildlife  re- 
sources and  to  preserve  their  threatened 
species. 

Fourth.  Participation  in  specific  In- 
ternational programs  to  preserve  certain 
threatened  species. 

In  addition,  it  was  hoped  that  the  aid 
of  governments  could  be  enlisted  in  en- 
hancing public  understanding  of  conser- 
vation through  education  and  in  com- 
bating  fashions — such   as  the  fad  for 
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leopard  skin  coats — and  traditions — 
such  as  the  belief  that  powdered  rhino 
horn  is  a  sex  stimvilant — which  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  wildlife. 

Working  under  such  an  agenda  with 
its  focus  on  governmental  action  and 
specific  goals,  an  international  confer- 
ence on  world  wildlife  could  be  of  vast 
importance. 

Happily,  Assistant  Secretary  Cain  in- 
dicated that  Secretary  Udall  is  very 
much  in  favor  of  such  a  conference  and 
that  the  United  States  might  well  be  able 
to  be  host. 

The  conservationists  are  continuing  to 
work  to  prepare  the  details  of  the  vari- 
ous items  of  the  agenda.  Efforts  will  be 
made  to  bring  the  developing  countries 
into  the  planning  process. 

I  would  hope  and  urge  that  Congress 
play  a  part  in  bringing  this  proposed 
conference  to  reality  by  passing  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  440.  The  passage 
of  this  expression  of  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress would  give  a  powerful  impetus  to 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  conference  with 
the  broad  participation  of  high-level 
Government  officials  needed  at  this  crit- 
ical time  for  the  world's  wildlife. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  measure  to  pro- 
vide against  the  extinction  of  rare  living 
species  of  wildlife.  For  many  years  I 
have  been  deeply  interested  in  efforts  of 
this  type  and  have  from  time  to  time 
introduced  legislation  in  this  field.  What 
God  has  carefully  created,  we  should 
surely  protect.  In  so  doing  we  serve  our- 
selves and  future  generations,  as  we  ful- 
fill what  I  believe  to  be  an  obligation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  H.R.  9424. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

RIGHT     TO    BE    REPRESENTED    IN 
MATTERS  BEFORE  AGENCIES 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S, 
1758)  to  provide  for  the  right  of  persons 
to  be  represented  in  matters  before  Fed- 
eral agencies,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  1758 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aTid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That — 

(a)  Any  person  who  is  a  member  In  good 
standing  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of 
any  State,  possession,  territory.  Common- 
wealth, or  the  District  of  Columbia  may  rep- 
resent others  before  any  agency  upon  filing 
with  the  agency  a  written  declaration  that 
he  is  currently  qualified  as  provided  by  this 
subsection  and  is  authorized  to  represent  the 
particular   party   in   whose   behalf   he   acts. 


(b)  Any  person  who  Is  duly  qualified  to 
practice  as  a  certified  public  accountant  in 
any  State,  possession,  territory.  Common- 
wealth, or  the  District  of  Columbia  may  rep- 
resent others  before  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  of  the  Treasury  Department  upon 
filing  with  that  agency  a  written  declaration 
that  he  is  currently  qualified  as  provided  by 
this  subsection  and  is  authorized  to  repre- 
sent the  particular  party  in  whose  behalf 
he  acts. 

(c)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  (i) 
to  grant  or  deny  to  any  person  who  Is  not 
qualified  as  provided  by  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  the  right  to  appear  or  represent  others 
before  any  agency  or  in  any  agency  proceed- 
ing; (11)  to  authorize  or  limit  the  discipline, 
including  disbarment,  of  persons  who  appear 
in  a  representative  capacity  before  any 
agency:  (ill)  to  authorize  any  person  who  is 
a  former  officer  or  employee  of  an  agency  to 
represent  others  before  an  agency  where  such 
representation  is  prohibited  by  statute  or 
regulation;  or  (Iv)  to  prevent  an  agency  from 
requiring  a  power  of  attorney  as  a  condition 
to  the  settlement  of  any  controversy  involv- 
ing the  payment  of  money. 

(d)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  practice  before  the  Patent  Office  with 
respect  to  patent  matters  which  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  covered  by  chapter  3  (sections 
31  to  33)  of  title  35  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  2.  When  any  participant  in  any  mat- 
ter before  an  agency  is  represented  by  a  per- 
son qualified  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  of  section  1,  any  notice  or  other  written 
communication  required  or  permitted  to  be 
given  to  such  participant  in  such  matter 
shall  be  given  to  such  representative  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  service  specifically  required 
by  statute.  If  a  participant  is  represented 
by  more  than  one  such  qualified  representa- 
tive, service  upon  any  one  of  such  repre- 
sentatives shall  be  sufficient. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  "agency"  shaU 
have  the  same  meaning  as  it  does  in  section 
2(a)  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  as 
amended  (60  Stat.  237,  as  amended). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Har- 
ris) .    Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

This  measure  is  designed  to  abolish 
special  agency  requirements  imposed  on 
attorneys  in  good  standing  who  appear 
for  persons  in  matters  before  Federal 
agencies. 

The  bill  provides  that  an  attorney  who 
is  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  bar 
of  the  highest  court  of  his  State  may 
represent  persons  before  a  Federal  agen- 
cy upon  filing  a  declaration  that  he  is  so 
qualified  and  that  he  represents  the  per- 
son for  whom  he  acts. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  that  a  certi- 
fied public  accoimtant  who  is  duly  qual- 
ified to  practice  in  any  State  may  repre- 
sent persons  before  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

However,  the  bill  does  not  cover  prac- 
tice before  the  Patent  Office  in  patent 
matters.  This  is  because  the  committee 
is  convinced  that  attorneys  are  not  nec- 
essarily qualified  by  their  legal  education 
alone  to  prepare  patent  applications  and 
draft  specifications  and  claims.  This  is 
why  the  committee  has  amended  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  background  is  that  in  past  years 
many  Federal  agencies  required  applica- 


tion to  the  agency  before  attorneys  would 
be  deemed  acceptable  as  practitioners. 
In  1957  the  Department  of  Justice  recom- 
mended that  all  agencies  discontinue  the 
practice.  Most  have  done  so.  Today  few 
retain  it- 
Only  two  agencies  object  to  discon- 
tinuing :  the  Treasury  and  the  Patent  Of- 
fice. 

The  Treasury  Department's  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  right  of  attor- 
neys to  represent  others  before  its  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  have  the  purpose 
of  disclosing  whether  or  not  the  appli- 
cant is  a  person  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter. The  Treasury  assumes  that  attor- 
neys at  law  as  well  as  certified  public  ac- 
countants are  professionally  qualified  for 
tax  practice  and  no  further  qualifications 
are  imposed  on  members  of  these  profes- 
sions with  respect  to  skill,  knowledge,  or 
ability.  In  order  to  be  issued  a  "Treasury 
card"  for  admission  to  practice  an  ap- 
plicant must  submit  himself  to  an  in- 
volved admissions  procedure.  Applica- 
tions are  made  pursuant  to  Treasury  De- 
partment Circular  No.  230,  containing  70 
provisions  with  which  the  applicant  is 
required  to  familiarize  himself.  He  must 
also  affirm  that  he  will  conduct  iiimself 
in  accordance  with  the  laws,  regulations, 
and  rules  of  the  agency.  The  purpose  of 
the  application  is  to  enable  agency  in- 
vestigation of  the  applicant's  background 
to  determine  whether  he  is  a  person  of 
good  character  and  reputation.  A  direc- 
tor of  practice  and  staff  have  responsi- 
bility for  this  work.  Appeal  from  an  ad- 
verse decision  lies  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  committee  knows  of  no 
other  Federal  agency  that  imposes  a 
comparable  burden  on  professionally 
qualified  prospective  practitioners  to  es- 
tablish their  moral  fitness  to  practice. 

The  bill  would  abolish  this  practice. 
The  committee  believes  that  there  is  a 
presumption  that  members  in  good 
standing  of  the  professions  of  the  law 
and  certified  public  accountancy  are  of 
good  moral  character,  and  that  surveil- 
lance by  State  bar  associations  and  State 
associations  of  certified  public  account- 
ants will  sufficiently  insure  the  integrity 
of  practice  by  such  persons  before  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  cumber- 
some admission  procedures  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  seem  unwarranted 
in  their  impact  on  duly  qualified  attor- 
neys and  certified  public  accountants. 

The  qualifications  imposed  by  the  Pat- 
ent Office  for  eligibility  to  represent  per- 
sons in  patent  matters  are  not  directed 
to  moral  fitness  but  to  professional  com- 
petence. The  essence  of  the  Patent 
Office  position  is  that  a  legal  education 
does  not  qualify  a  person  to  perform  the 
technical  and  specialized  work  involved 
in  the  preparation  of  patent  applications 
and  their  claims  and  specifications.  Ac- 
cordingly, an  examination  procedure  has 
been  established  and  an  engineering  de- 
gree or  substantial  equivalent  is  normally 
needed  for  eligibility  to  take  the  exami- 
nation. The  Patent  Office  informed  the 
committee  that  past  experience  in  ad- 
mitting attorneys  without  further  eligi- 
bility requirement  had  been  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  committee  found  merit  in  the 
contention  of  the  Patent  Office  that  at- 
torneys are  not  necessarily  qualified  by 
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their  legal  education  to  prepare  adequate 
patent  applications,  including  the  draft- 
ing of  specifications  and  claims.  The 
committee  accordingly  recommends  that 
the  operations  of  the  Patent  Office  with 
respect  to  patent  matters  be  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  section  1.  Prac- 
tice in  trademark  matters,  however, 
would  be  subject  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amended  bill  does  not 
affect  the  right  of  persons  other  than 
attorneys — or  other  than  certified  public 
accountants  before  the  Treasury — to  ap- 
pear for  or  represent  persons  before 
agencies. 

It  does  not  affect  the  power  of  agen- 
cies to  discipline  persons  who  appear  be- 
fore them. 

It  does  not  authorize  any  conflict  of 
interest. 

It  does  not  prevent  agencies  from  re- 
quiring powers  of  attorney  as  a  condition 
to  the  settlement  of  matters  involving 
the  payment  of  money. 

Agencies  would,  however,  be  required 
to  give  notices  to  representatives  quali- 
fied under  the  bill. 

This  legislation  is  vigorously  supported 
by  the  American  Bar  Association  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants  whose  letters  are  attached 
to  the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  enactment  of  S. 
1758,  as  amended. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not 
a  lawyer's  bill.  This  is  not  a  certified 
public  accountant's  bill.  This  is  not  a 
Government  agency  bill.  This  is  a  pri- 
vate citizen  bill. 

As  the  Federal  Government  grows  big- 
ger and  bigger,  as  its  laws  get  more  and 
more  complex,  and  as  it  touches  more 
and  more  the  lives  of  more  and  more 
citizens,  it  becomes  more  ajid  more  im- 
portant that  the  citizen's  rights  in  any 
dispute  he  may  have  with  his  Govern- 
ment should  be  accorded  the  first  prior- 
ity. 

The  first  protection  he  must  be  assured 
is  his  right  to  select  his  own  representa- 
tive to  speak  for  him.  That  right  he 
does  not  fully  enjoy  today.  Some  gov- 
ernmental agencies  have  assumed  a 
power  never  delegated  specifically  by 
statute.  They  have  undertaken  to  de- 
cide who  is  qualified  and  who  is  not  qual- 
ified to  represent  his  fellow  citizens  in 
proceedings  before  them.  At  least  one 
agency  maintains  a  staff  of  18  and  spends 
over  $300,000  per  year  for  this  purpose. 
But  the  cost  involved  is  not  the  signifi- 
cant thing.  What  is  significant  is  that 
the  government,  which  is  a  party  in  in- 
terest, substitutes  its  judgment  for  the 
judgment  of  the  client  in  testing  the 
competence  of  his  counsel.  In  so  doing, 
some  of  the  agencies,  not  satisfied  with 
professional  competence  alone,  presume 
to  judge  moral  fitness  as  well. 

This  bill  intends  to  return  to  the  citi- 
zen to  whom  it  belongs  the  right  to  exer- 
cise his  own  judgment  in  choosing  his 
own  representative.  It  provides  simply 
that  any  person  who  is  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court 
in  any  State  will  be  eligible  to  represent 
those  who  employ  him  before  any  Fed- 
eral agency.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  file 
a  written  declaration  that  he  is  currently 
qualified  and  is  authorized  by  the  citizen 


to  represent  him.  So  far  as  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  concerned,  the  same 
authorization  is  made  to  any  person  who 
has  been  qualified  under  the  laws  of  his 
State  to  practice  as  a  certified  public 
accountant. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  do 
not  extend  to  practice  before  the  Patent 
Office.  Such  practice  is  already  covered 
by  chapter  3  of  title  35  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Because  the  practice  of 
patent  law  ordinarily  involves  a  need  for 
specialized  education  and  training,  such 
practice  must  be  treated  in  a  special  way. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that 
nothing  in  this  bill  in  any  way  changes 
the  nature  or  enlarges  the  scope  of  the 
service  that  will  be  performed  by  cer- 
tified public  accountants  in  the  practice 
of  accountancy  before  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  The  American  Institute 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants  has 
registered  its  full  endorsement  of  this 
legislation  and  has  indicated  repeatedly 
that  it  has  no  desire  to  practice  law  or 
otherwise  to  trespass  upon  the  proper 
domain  of  other  professions. 

While  this  bill  would  allow  an  attorney 
to  practice  before  Federal  agencies  upon 
his  own  assertion,  any  misrepresentation 
would  subject  him  not  only  to  disbar- 
ment, but  to  penalties  for  false  state- 
ments under  the  criminal  section  of  the 
United  States  Code,  18  U.S.C.  1001. 

The  bill  in  no  way  modifies  the  author- 
ity of  agencies  to  discipline  persons 
before  them,  to  prescribe  qualifications 
for  nonattorneys,  or  to  prevent  former 
employees  from  representing  persons 
appearing  before  them  in  order  to  avoid 
conflicts  of  interest.  Furthermore,  the 
bill  would  in  no  way  prevent  an  agency 
from  requiring  a  power  of  attorney  as  a 
condition  to  the  settlement  of  contro- 
versies involving  the  payment  of  money. 

The  legislation  also  has  the  unequiv- 
ocal endorsement  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  most  individual  State  bar 
associations,  and  the  Department  of 
Justice.  With  such  a  broad  consensus, 
the  89th  Congress  should  move  promptly 
to  lay  this  troublesome  Issue  at  rest  and 
to  restore  to  the  citizen  his  unfettered 
right  to  choose  those  who  represent  him 
in  disputes  with  Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1758  which  would  author- 
ize lawyers  to  practice  before  Federal 
agencies  without  special  admission  to 
agency  bars.  The  measure  now  under 
consideration  is  almost  identical  to  H.R. 
8207  which  I  introduced  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress. 

S.  1758  provides  for  the  right  of  a  per- 
son to  be  represented  by  counsel  of  his 
choice.  This  right  is  now  recognized  by 
most  Federal  agencies,  but  it  should  be 
extended  to  all  agencies.  Since  some 
agencies  still  impose  such  requirements, 
a  citizen's  right  to  be  represented  "by  an 
attorney  of  his  choice  is  thus  impaired. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  this  right  of 
the  citizen  should  not  be  respected,  par- 
ticularly inasmuch  as  the  attorney  has 
already  been  determined  to  be  qualified 
to  represent  others  in  his  State.  By  such 
recognition  and  licensing  of  the  attorney, 
the  State  deems  the  individual  qualified 
to  handle  before  its  courts  or  tribunals 
matters  similar  to  those  which  come 


before  any  Federal  agency.  Why,  then, 
should  admission  and  control  of  practice 
be  duplicated  at  the  Federal  level 
through  a  maze  of  conflicting,  multiple 
regulations  of  various  agencies? 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  do  away 
with  these  cumbersome  admission  re- 
quirements, thereby  recognizing  the  right 
of  persons  and  concerns  to  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel  of  their  own  choice. 
This  would  directly  benefit  the  client 
whose  legal  problems  in  Washp3gton 
could  then  be  handled  by  his  lodal  at- 
torney. 

I  have  long  advocated  the  simplifica- 
tion and  clarification  of  our  administra- 
tive procedures.  I  t>elieve  this  bill  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  The  prin- 
ciples of  this  legislation  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  I  am  sure  will  be  supported  by  law- 
yers throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  Of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  want  to  express  my  full  sup- 
port for  S.  1758,  the  bill  providing  for 
the  right  of  persons  to  be  represented  in 
matters  before  Federal  agencies. 

It  is  gratifying  that  this  bill  is  coming 
before  us  for  approval  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  substantial  number  of  Members  of 
this  body  and  of  the  other  body  have  In- 
troduced similar  legislation.  My  bill,  for 
example,  is  H.R.  8433,  introduced  May 
25,  1965. 

It  is  unreasonable  that  competent  law- 
yers in  good  standing  with  State  bar 
associations  should  be  required  to  un- 
dergo time-consuming  and  sometimes 
expensive  procedures  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  Federal  agencies. 

Members  in  good  standing  of  the  pro- 
fessions of  the  law,  as  judged  by  the 
continuing  surveillance  of  State  bar  as- 
sociations, should  be  presumed  to  be 
competent  and  of  good  moral  character 
for  practice  with  regard  to  Federal 
agencies. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
recommended  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  operations  of  the  Patent  Office  with 
respect  to  patent  matters  but  not  with 
respect  to  trademark  matters.  The  de- 
cision is  that  attorneys  are  not  neces- 
sarily qualified  by  their  legal  education 
to  prepare  adequate  patent  applications. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  and  other  Federal  agencies 
attorneys  as  judged  competent  in  their 
States  should  be  allowed  to  practice  in 
order  that  citizens  have  maximum  op- 
portunity to  defend  themselves. 

By  the  same  token,  certified  public  ac- 
countants who  have  passed  all  the 
proper  tests  in  their  own  States  should 
be  competent  to  appear  before  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  without  being 
further  qualified. 

The  objectives  of  this  legislation  are 
objectives  on  which  we  all  can  agree.  I 
look  forward  to  its  enactment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is,  will  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  S.  1758,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  smd  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof,  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PER        DIEM        ALLOWANCE        FOR 
NEVADA  TEST  SITE  EMPLOYEES 
Mr.    ROSENTHAL.     Mr.    Speaker.    I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  10722)  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  an  allowance  of  not  to  exceed 
$10  per  day  to  employees  assigned  to 
duty  at  the  Nevada  test  site  of  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  10722 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  authority  for  the  payment  of  certain 
amounts  co  offset  certain  expenses  of  Federal 
employees  assigned  to  duty  on  the  California 
offshore  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved August  31,  1964  (78  Stat.  745;  5  U.S.C. 
70c).  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word 
"Islands"  the  words  "or  at  the  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Nevada  Test  Site, 
including  the  Nuclear  Rocket  Development 
Station.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the.first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  10722  will  provide 
an  allowance  to  about  100  employees  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Public  Health  Service 
who  must  travel  imusually  long  dis- 
tances from  their  homes  to  their  work 
stations  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site.  As 
all  Members  know,  this  Is  the  continen- 
tal location  where  our  nuclear  devices 
are  developed  and  tested.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  our  security  and 
to  our  role  in  future  exploration  in  space 
that  this  work  proceed  as  rapidly  and 
as  efficiently  as  possible. 

There  are  about  7,000  private  contract 
employees  on  the  site  who  already  re- 
ceive from  their  employers  the  allow- 
ances we  propose  here  for  the  relatively 
small  number  of  Federal  civil  servants. 

The  situation  is  this:  There  are  no 
residence  quarters  on  or  anywhere  near 
the  work  station  of  the  employees  of 
the  test  site  suitable  for  family  living. 
The  only  accommodations  on  the  site 
are  some  barrack-type  dwellings  owned 
by  the  Government  used  primarily  for 
overnight  needs  of  an  emergency  nature. 


Most  of  the  test  site  personnel,  both 
contractor  and  Government,  live  in  or 
near  Las  Vegas,  which  is  a  distance  of 
66.6  miles  from  Camp  Mercury,  and 
92.3  miles  from  the  Nuclear  Rocket  De- 
velopment Station.  The  distance  is 
even  longer  from  the  areas  where  under- 
ground testing  is  conducted.  These  peo- 
ple must  travel  these  distances  by  car  or 
bus  twice  each  day.  Travel  time  to  and 
from  work  averages  about  4  hours  per 
day.  Many  of  us,  of  course,  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  suburban  and  big  city  commut- 
ing but  there  can  be  no  comparison  with 
the  problems  here. 

The  bill  provides  an  allowance  as  a 
form  of  extra  compensation  for  the  un- 
usual circumstances  of  employment  at 
the  test  site.  AEC  and  NASA  both  have 
been  losing  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  because  of  what  seems  to 
tiiem  to  be  a  form  of  discrimination  in 
compensation  between  the  contractor 
personnel  and  the  Government  person- 
nel. Under  the  circumstances  it  seemed 
to  be  inequitable  to  the  Committee  and 
this  bill  was  supported  unanimously. 

Legislation  is  needed  because  present 
law  does  not  permit  any  compensation 
for  travel  to  and  from  work  stations. 
We  had  a  similar  situation  last  year  in- 
volving Navy  installations  on  the  Cali- 
fornia offshore  islands.  The  Congress 
met  that  problem  with  remedial  legisla- 
tion. The  present  bill  is  an  amend- 
ment to  that  legislation  Piiblic  Law  88- 
538. 

This  bill  will  provide  a  ceiling  of  $10 
per  day  on  the  allowance  but  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  agencies  involved 
expect  it  to  range  from  $5  to  $7.50.  com- 
parable to  payir.ents  made  by  the  private 
contractors.  The  total  annual  cost  of 
the  legislation  should  not  exceed 
$170,000. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  also  has  in- 
formed us  that  they  know  of  no  other 
comparable  situation  in  the  United 
States  where  such  allowances  are 
needed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  said 
that  under  this  legislation,  if  enacted, 
the  Government  may  pay  up  to  $10  but 
that  it  is  expected  they  will  pay  some- 
where between  $5  and  $7.50  per  day  for 
this  purpose. 

If  they  go  to  $10  then  they  will  have 
set  a  precedent  for  private  contractors 
who  of  course  are  100  percent  Govern- 
ment contractors  in  this  case;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  That  is  obviously 
correct.  The  private  contractors  that 
pay  this  added  compensation  are  cost- 
plus  contractors. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  understand  that.  But  if 
$10  is  paid  they  practically  force  the 
private  contractors  to  come  up  to  $10,  do 
they  not? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  If  that  were  the 
case,  the  gentleman  is  correct.  How- 
ever, the  representatives  of  the  Bvureau 
of  the  Budget  have  testified,  and  it  ap- 
pears in  both  the  report  and  the  hear- 


ings, indicating  that  the  private  con- 
tractors are  paying  on  an  average  of  $5 
to  $7.50.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  agencies 
who  appeared  before  the  committee  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  merely  meet 
the  level  the  private  contractors  have  set 
for  individuals  which  is  somewhere  be- 
tween $5  and  $7.50.  They  have  not  indi- 
cated any  intention  or  desire  or  willing- 
ness to  go  to  the  $10  figure  but,  rather 
than  come  back  this  year  or  next  year  or 
the  year  after  for  a  ceiling  which  may 
eventually  be  necessary,  they  felt  this 
was  the  best  approach. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  would  as- 
sume that  these  contractors  are  working 
under  cost-plus  contracts  and  perhaps 
some  of  them  are  fixed-fee  contractors, 
but  at  least  cost-plus  contracts.  There- 
fore, any  increase  on  the  part  of  the 
private  employer  will  be  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  it — the  travel  cost  of  Govern- 
ment employees — but  I  would  hope 
whatever  it  is  they  will  keep  them  com- 
parable and  I  would  hope  that  the  figure 
of  somewhere  between  $5  and  $7.50  will 
be  ample. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Baring]. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  10722,  a  bill  to  amend 
Public  Law  88-538.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide authority  for  the  payment  of  an 
allowance  to  employees  of  the  U.S 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  other 
Government  agencies  who  are  duty  sta- 
tioned at  the  remote  areas  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  Nevada  test  site, 
including  the  Nuclear  Rocket  Develop- 
ment Station. 

As  you  know,  I  have  a  real  personal 
interest  in  this  matter,  as  I  have  intro- 
duced similar  legislation  pending  in  an- 
other committee.  I  cannot  emphasize 
enough  the  importance  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  people  involved;  namely,  the 
Government  employees  at  the  Nevada 
test  site. 

Nuclear  devices  are  not  being  tested 
in  Nevada  by  accident;  it  is  by  design. 

When  our  nuclear  program  began  it 
was  necessary  for  our  scientists  to  locate 
a  remote  and  Isolated  area  where  nuclear 
testing  could  be  conducted  in  privacy 
and  in  safety.  Particularly,  safety  as 
applied  to  the  general  public. 

Southern  Nevada  fulfilled  these  re- 
quirements. 

Today,  there  are  two  important  pro- 
grams going  forth  in  southern  Nevada, 
one  is  the  underground  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  the  other  is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nuclear-powered  en- 
gine for  space  flight. 

I  have  personally  visited  the  Nevada 
test  site  and  the  nuclear  rocket  develop- 
ment stations  on  numerous  occasions 
and  believe  me,  gentlemen,  they  are  re- 
mote isolated  areas  in  the  dry  uninhab- 
ited regions  of  of  southern  Nevada. 

Traditionally,  contractor  and  labora- 
tory personnel  have  been  compensated 
for  inconvenience  and  time  associated 
with  their  employment  there.  As  pro- 
grams have  increased  and  stabilized  it 
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became  essential  in  the  name  of  sound 
management  and  economy  that  Govern- 
ment personnel  be  assigned  to  permanent 
duty  at  these  two  testing  locations. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  is  the  nearest  estab- 
lished community  suitable  for  family  liv- 
ing for  the  professional,  scientific,  and 
other  employees  of  the  Government  who 
work  at  the  test  site.  Therefore,  most 
employees  who  are  duty  stationed  at  the 
Nevada  test  site  are  required  to  com- 
mute long  distances  from  their  home  to 
the  remote  work  locations.  The  dis- 
tances from  the  Clark  County  court- 
house in  Las  Vegas  to  the  test  site  are 
66.6  miles  to  Camp  Mercuiy  which  is  at 
the  entrance  of  the  test  site,  and  it  is  95 
miles  to  the  Nuclear  Rocket  Develop- 
ment Station  at  Jackass  Flats,  and  even 
longer  mileage  to  certain  remote  areas 
where  underground  weapons  testing  is 
conducted.  Because  of  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate living  facilities  closer  to  the  loca- 
tions of  duty,  most  employees  presently 
have  no  alternative  but  to  spend  up  to 
4  hours  per  day  traveling  to  and  from 
work,  depending  upon  the  particular 
duty  station  involved.  This  combina- 
tion of  commuting  time  and  distances 
without  reasonable  alternatives  creates  a 
highly  unusual  situation  that  most  other 
employees  of  the  Government  do  not 
normally  face  in  going  to  and  from  work. 
Complicating  this  situation  for  Govern- 
ment employees  is  the  fact  that  the  em- 
ployees of  private  contractors  working  at 
the  site,  side  by  side  with  Government 
employees,  are  receiving  an  allowance 
of  from  $5  to  $7.50  to  offset  the  in- 
conveniences, hardships,  and  expenses 
associated  with  travel  to  and  from  their 
homes  and  duty  at  the  remote  work  lo- 
cations. To  attract  and  retain  compe- 
tent employees  an  allowance  for  such  a 
work  situation  is  deemed  necessary. 

The  almost  unique  circumstances  at 
the  Nevada  Test  Site  have  created  sub- 
stantial hardships  and  inequities  for  the 
employees,  and  problems  for  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  involved  in  carrying  out 
the  vital  activities  at  this  location.  The 
long  hours  employees  are  forced  to  spend 
away  from  home  each  day  because  of 
the  lengthy  commuting  time  required, 
coupled  with  the  absence  of  any  com- 
muting allowance,  has  created  prob- 
lems in  recruiting  and  retaining  profes- 
sional, technical,  and  clerical  employees. 

This  legislation  that  we  are  consider- 
ing here  today,  H.R.  10772,  is  in  my  opin- 
ion justifiable  and  long  overdue. 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD  recognized  the  prob- 
lem in  Nevada  during  hearings  on  the 
Navy's  offshore  legislation— (Public  Law 
88-538)— a  little  more  than  1  year  ago. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
recognized  this  problem  for  a  similar 
period  of  time. 

The  number  of  Government  employees 
permanently  stationed  at  the  site  is 
small,  presently  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately 100  employees  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  and  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  Although  the  bill 
will  permit  a  maximum  of  $10  per  day  it 
is  expected  that  the  allowances  will  range 
from  $5  to  S7.50  as  is  being  paid  by  Gov- 
errunent  contractors  to  their  own  per- 


sonnel there.  The  total  cost  of  this  leg- 
islation for  fiscal  year  1966  is  estimated 
at  $172,000. 

The  bill  has  been  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  regulations 
governing  these  payments  will  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
which  has  been  delegated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  10277  to  correct 
this  inequity  between  Government  and 
contractor  employees  and  to  compensate 
faithful  employees  for  the  inconvenience 
and  additional  expense  associated  with 
their  jobs. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  might  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  very  ably  explained  this  legisla- 
tion. In  the  hearings  before  our  sub- 
committee there  was  no  opposition  to  this 
bill.  The  unusual  circumstances  under 
which  these  employees  work  were  ex- 
plained. 

I  think  a  little  explanation  on  the 
maximum  allowance  of  $10  is  possibly  in 
order.  It  was  explained  that  from  time 
to  time  the  worksite  on  the  test  area 
may  be  at  some  remote  location.  Ordi- 
narily the  employees  may  work  at  a  par- 
ticular worksite  which  is  65  or  70  or  80 
miles  from  their  place  of  residence.  At 
other  times  they  may  work  at  remote 
areas  on  the  testing  ground  which  might 
be  considerably  farther.  So  the  allow- 
ance may  vary  according  to  the  place 
on  the  testing  grounds  where  the  em- 
ployees are  employed  from  time  to  time. 

As  has  already  been  explained,  there 
is  good  precedent  for  this  legislation  in 
a  bill  that  was  passed  last  year  for  the 
California  offshore  islands.  I  believe  the 
report  has  received  unanimous  support 
from  the  committee,  including  agencies 
whose  reports  are  printed  with  the  repoi-t 
accompanying  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  these  employees 
presently  transported  by  bus,  or  by  some 
form  of  mass  transportation,  or  do  they 
drive  their  own  cars,  or  is  it  a  combina- 
tion of  both? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  It  is  a  combina- 
tion of  both.  It  was  explained  that  there 
is  bus  transportation  made  available  to 
these  employees,  but  some  elect  to  drive 
their  own  private  vehicles.  It  was  also 
explained  that  at  times  it  is  necessary 
for  them  to  stay  on  the  testing  site  over- 
night. There  are  accommodations  avail- 
able to  them  out  there;  however,  they 
must  pay  the  cost  of  these  accommoda- 
tions. In  other  words,  they  must  rent 
a  room. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  $10  might  be  con- 
sidered in  the  nature  of  a  combination 
both  for  quarters  and  transportation? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  That  is  correct. 
The  $10  limitation  would  be  applicable 
to  the  combination  of  the  cost  and  the 
extra  time  involved,  as  well  as  the  use 
of  their  private  automobiles  if  they  so 
select;  and  it  represents  the  cost  of  ac- 
commodations if  they  stay  overnight  at 
the  worksite. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Har- 
ris). The  question  is,  will  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJl. 
10722. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 


DISCONTINUANCE   OF   CERTAIN 
REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (S.  2150)  to  discontinue  or  modify 
certain  reporting  requirements  of  law. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  fol- 
lowing reporting  requirements,  which  relate 
to  the  submission  of  certain  reports  to  Con- 
gress or  other  Government  authority,  are 
hereby  repealed,  as  follows: 

REPORTS    UNDER    EACH     EXECUTIVE    AGENCY 

(1)  The  annual  report  to  Congress  of  the 
administrative  adjustment  of  tort  claims  of 
$2,500  or  less,  stating  the  name  of  each 
claimant,  the  amount  claimed,  the  amount 
awarded,  and  a  brief  description  of  the  claim 
(28  U.S.C.  2673). 

REPORTS       UNDER      TWO      OR      MORE      EXECTJTIVB 
AGENCIES 

(2)  The  semiannual  report  to  the  Congress 
Of  purchases  and  contracts  with  respect  to 
experimental,  developmental,  or  research 
work  with  the  name  of  each  contractor,  the 
amount  of  the  contract,  and  description  of 
the  work  required  (63  Stat.  393;  41  USC 
252(c)). 

(3)  The  quarterly  reports  to  Congress  by 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  General  Services 
Administration,  and  the  annual  report  to 
the  President  and  to  Congress  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  of  progress  In  liqui- 
dating the  assets  and  winding  up  the  affairs 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
as  required  by  section  106(b)  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  Liquidation 
Act  (67  Stat.  231;  15  U.S.C.  609,  note),  by 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1967,  and  by 
Public  Law  87-305,  section  5(a)  (75  Stat. 
666;  15  U.S.C.  639(a)). 

REPORTS    UNDER    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF 
AGRICtTLTURE 

(4)  The  annual  report  to  Congress  of 
activities  relating  to  the  Puerto  Rico  hurri- 
cane relief  loans  (45  Stat.  1067;  70  Stat.  525). 

(5)  The  report  of  the  estimates  of  na- 
tional farm  housing  needs  and  of  progress 
made  toward  meeting  such  needs  (63  Stat. 
435;  42  U.S.C.  1476(b)). 

REPORTS  UNDER  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

(6)  The  quarterly  report  of  contracts  en- 
tered into,  proposed  contracts,  and  general 
progress  with  respect  to  aviation  war  risk 
insurance  activities  (72  Stat.  805;  49  U  S  C 
1539). 

(7)  The  quarterly  report  of  contracts  en- 
tered Into,  proposed  contracts,  and  general 
progress  with  respect  to  war  risk  insurance 
activities  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936  (64  Stat.  776;  46  U.S.C.  1291). 

(8)  The  annual  report  of  the  names  of 
contractors  and  subcontractcH^  for  scientific 
equipment  used  for  communication  and 
navigation  and  of  the  names  of  persons  en- 
tering into  contracts  or  other  arrangements 
by  the  terms  of  which  the  United  States 
undertakes  to  pay  only  for  national-defense 
features,  together  with  the  applicable  con- 
tracts and  amoimts  (49  Stat.  1998;  46  U.S.C. 
1155(b)). 
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(9)  The  annual  report  covering  each  case 
and  the  reasons  therefor  in  which  an  excep- 
tion Is  made  to  the  prohibition  against  pay- 
ment of  an  operating-differential  subsidy  for 
the  operation  of  a  vessel  beyond  its  economic 
life  (49  Stat.  2003;  46  U.S.C.  1175(b)). 

REPORTS    UNDER    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE 

(10)  The  annual  report  to  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  all  vessels  used 
for  experimental  purposes  which  have  been 
stricken  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register 
(10  U.S.C.  7306(b)). 

(11)  The  requirement  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  shall  commiinlcate  to  Congress 
all  or  a  portion  of  the  annual  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  by  the  Naval  Sea 
Cadet  Corps  with  respect  to  its  proceedings 
and  activities  (76  Stat.  534). 

(12)  The  requirement  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaviry, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  report  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  the  details 
of  the  proposed  participation  by  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  under  his  Jurisdiction  In 
International  amateur  sports  competition 
(10  U.S.C.  717(b)). 

REPORTS    UNDER    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    THE 
INTERIOR 

(13)  The  annual  report  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  on  the  use  of  the 
separate  fund  created  for  the  promotion  of 
the  free  flow  of  domestically  produced  fish- 
ery products  (68  Stat.  376;  15  U.S.C.  713c- 
3(f)). 

(14)  The  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
giving  detailed  information  with  respect  to 
the  establishment  of  fish  restoration  and 
management  projects  and  expenditures 
therefor  (64  Stat.  434;   16  U.S.C.  777J). 

REPORTS   UNDER  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

(15)  The  annual  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  Congress  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  Including  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
from  the  funds  established  by  the  Act  (14 
Stat.  444;   33  U.S.C.  943). 

(16)  The  annual  report  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  work  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Employees'  Compensation  Including 
a  detailed  statement  of  appropriations  and 
expenditures  and  a  detailed  statement  show- 
ing receipts  of  and  expenditures  from  the 
employees'  compensation  fund  (39  Stat.  749; 
5  U.S.C.  784). 

REPORTS    UNDER    THE    POST    OFFICE    DEPARTMENT 

(17)  The  inclusion  In  the  annual  report 
of  operations  of  the  postal  savings  system  of 
the  names  of  post  offices  receiving  deposits, 
the  number  of  depositors  In  each  and  the 
amount  on  deposit  (39  U.S.C.  5205). 

(18)  The  inclusion  in  the  annual  report 
..to  the  President  by  the  Postmaster  General 

of  activities  with  respect  to  the  Postal  Mod- 
ernization Fund  (39  U.S.C.  2332). 

REPORTS  UNDER  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

(19)  The  report  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  with  respect  to  operations  under 
the  Lend-Lease  Act  (55  Stat.  32;  22  U.S.C. 
414(b)). 

(20)  The  report  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  not  less  than  once  each  year  on 
the  activities  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  on  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  therein  (71  Stat.  453;  22 
U.S.C.  2022). 

(21)  The  annual  report  to  Congress  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Educational,  Scien- 
tific, and  Cultural  Cooperation  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  receipts  and  expendl- 
tixres  of  funds  and  bequests  received  and 
disbursed  in  connection  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization  (72  Stat.  273;   22  U.S.C.  287q). 

(22)  The  annual  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Presi- 


dent on  the  condition  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  and  of  esti- 
mates of  appropriations  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  system  In  effect  (60  Stat.  1024;  22 
U.S.C.  1102). 

REPORT    UNDER    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    TREASURY 

(23)  The  annual  report  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Postal  Modernization  Fund 
(39  U.S.C.  2234). 

REPORT  UNDER  THE   NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD 

Sec.  2.  The  following  reporting  require- 
ments, which  relate  to  the  submission  of  cer- 
tain reports  to  Congress  or  other  Govern- 
ment authority,  are  hereby  modified  as  fol- 
lows: 

( 1 )  Prom  quarterly  to  annual  submission 
to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
of  a  report  with  respect  to  all  activities  or 
transactions  under  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales 
Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  50;  50  U.S.C.  App.-1746). 

(2)  Beginning  January  1.  1967,  from  semi- 
annual to  annual  submission  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  of  a  report  with  respect  to  activi- 
ties under  the  International  Travel  Act  of 
1961   (75  Stat.  130;  22  U.S.C.  2125). 

(3)  From  quarterly  to  annual  submission 
to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
of  a  report  of  the  number  of  officers  In  the 
executive  part  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Justification  therefor  (10  U.S.C. 
8031(c) ). 

(4)  From  quarterly  to  semiannual  submis- 
sion to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  of  a  report  with  respect 
to  personal  property  donations  to  State  sur- 
plus property  agencies  and  real  property  dis- 
posals to  public  health  and  educational  In- 
stitutions (66  Stat.  593;  40  U.S.C.  484(o)). 

(5)  From  semiannual  submission  through 
the  President  to  annual  submission  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  a 
report  of  the  operations  of  programs  to  stim- 
ulate exploration  for  minerals  within  the 
United  States,  its  territories  and  possessions 
together  with  recommendations  regarding 
the  need  for  such  programs  (72  Stat.  701;  30 
U.S.C.  645).    . 

(6)  Beginning  January  1,  1967,  from  semi- 
annual to  annual  submission  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion of  the  United  States  of  a  report  con- 
cerning Its  operations  under  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  1246;  50  U.S.C.  App. 
2008). 

(7)  From  semiannual  to  annual  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  by  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States 
of  a  report  concerning  Its  operations  under 
the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949   (64  Stat.  13:   22  U.S.C.  1622(C)). 

(8)  From  semiannual  to  annual  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  by  the  President  of  a 
report  of  each  transaction  entered  into  by 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment pursuant  to  section  302  or  303  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
together  with  the  basis  for  determining  the 
probable  ultimate  net  cost  to  the  United 
State  thereunder  (64  Stat.  789;  74  Stat.  282; 
50  U.S.C.  App.  2094(b)). 

(9)  From  semiannual  to  annual  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  of  a  report  concerning 
its  operations  under  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  529;  12  U.S.C.  635g). 

(10)  From  quarterly  to  annual  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  a  report  concerning  certain  voluntary 
agreements  and  programs  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 708(e)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (64  Stat.  818,  as  amended;  50  UjS.C. 
App.  2158). 

(11)  Prom  quarterly  to  annual  submission 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  of  a 
report  pursuant  to  section  710(b)  (7)  of  the 


Defense   Production    Act   of   1950    (64   Stat, 
819,  as  amended;  50  U.S.C.  App.  2160). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  authorize  the 
elimination  of  certain  reports  that  vari- 
ous departments  and  agencies  of  tht 
Federal  Government  are  required  by 
statute  to  make  to  Congress  at  periodic 
intervals  and  to  change  the  frequency  of 
certain  other  reports  which  are  to  be 
continued. 

Over  the  years,  numerous  bills  enacted 
by  the  Congress  have  properly  required 
the  preparation  and  submission  of  re- 
ports on  a  wide  variety  of  programs  so 
that  the  Congress  can  be  kept  informed 
on  developments  of  importance,  thereby 
enabling  it  to  effectively  carry  out  its 
constitutional  function.  From  time  to 
time  these  reports  have  been  reNiewed 
to  determine  if  they  still  carry  out  the 
purposes  intended  and  if  they  have  been 
rendered  unneeded  by  later  develop- 
ments. In  1954  and  in  1958  a  number 
of  reports  were  eliminated  by  the  Con- 
gress after  such  reviews  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Government  Operations. 
Seven  years  having  elapsed,  a  further 
review  has  been  made  and  the  pending 
bill  has  resulted. 

Sixty-five  reports  were  originally  rec- 
ommended for  elimination  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Twenty  of  these  were 
dropped  from  the  original  list  by  the 
Senate  and  we  had  for  consideration 
45  reports  listed  for  elimination  in  the 
Senate  bill.  The  frequency  of  submis- 
sion of  11  other  reports  was  also  altered 
in  the  Senate  bill — in  most  instances 
from  quarterly  or  semiannual  submis- 
sions to  annual  submissions.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  then  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
chairmen  of  each  committee  of  the 
House  inquiring  whether  or  not  the 
chairmen  desired  any  of  the  listed  reports 
to  be  retained.  Whenever  any  chairman 
in  response  to  this  letter  indicated  that 
his  committee  desired  any  of  the  reports 
in  the  Senate  bill  continued,  those  reports 
were  deleted  from  the  bill.  Subse- 
quently, the  ranking  minority  members 
of  each  committee  were  contacted  by  a 
member  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  minority.  We  believe,  there- 
fore, the  committee  has  checked  with 
every  logical  source  on  this  matter.  Ad- 
ditional deletions  were  made  by  the  com- 
mittee itself  on  the  basis  of  recommenda- 
tions by  its  own  members. 

The  committee's  consideration  of  the 
Senate  bill  has  resulted  in  the  removal 
of  a  total  of  22  reports  from  the  Senate 
bill  and  2  changes  in  dates  in  those  re- 
ports whose  frequency  is  being  altered. 

Twenty-three  reports  remain  in  the 
pending  bill  and  the  committee,  bellev- 
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ing  that  a  consensus  exists  that  these  are 
no  longer  required,  recommends  that 
they  be  eliminated.  This  will  be  accom- 
plished by  the  passage  of  this  bill  as 
amended. 

The  committee  submits  this  bill  as  an 
economy  measure,  though  as  the  bill  is 
amended  the  savings  will  be  greatly  re- 
duced from  those  estimated  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  accompanying  its 
original  recommendation.  OfiBcials  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  estimated  a 
saving  each  year  of  $100,000  if  all  of  the 
65  reports  they  listed  were  dropped. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  wish  to  make 
clear  that  this  committee  does  not  favor 
curtailing  information  which  should  be 
available  to  the  Congress  and  only  sup- 
ports this  measure  because  it  appears 
that  the  listed  reports  have  lost  their 
usefulness.  The  committee  thoroughly 
endorses  the  expression  of  one  of  its 
members  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  "that  this  bill 
is  not  intended  to  permit  or  authorize 
the  withholding  of  any  of  the  informa- 
tion that  will  hereafter  be  exempted  from 
the  report,  but  simply  is  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  an 
affirmative  act  on  the  part  of  the 
agency." 

The  amendments  proposed  remove 
from  the  bill  reports  which  the  commit- 
tee feels  should  be  continued;  change  the 
enumeration  of  the  items  in  the  bill; 
and  modify  the  dates  in  two  of  the  items 
in  section  2. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  in  stating  approval  of  this 
legislation.  However,  I  do  not  want  the 
House  ever  to  discontinue  reports  that 
are  essential  to  our  right  to  know  and 
our  ability  to  know  what  is  going  on  in 
Government. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  I  have 
only  one  criticism  and  that  is  that  the 
report  does  not  contain  the  views  of  the 
Comptroller  General  who  I  am  sure  is 
vitally  interested  in  reports  from  all 
agencies.  I  could  wish  this  report  con- 
tained his  views  on  the  specific  reports 
that  are  to  be  dropped  or  minimized 
under  the  terms  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
resei-ve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  his  excel- 
lent description  of  this  bill.  I  also  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
tMr.  Dawson]  on  the  way  that  this  bill 
was  handled  in  the  subcommittee  and  in 
the  full  committee.  As  was  explained, 
before  the  bill  was  considered  by  the  sub- 
committee, each  chairman  of  a  standing 
committee  of  the  House  was  contacted 
by  the  committee  for  his  feeling  as  to  the 
elimination  of  any  of  these  reports.  In 
every  instance  when  a  committee  chair- 
man expressed  a  desire  to  have  a  report 
continued,  that  report  was  eliminated 
from  this  bill  so  that  the  report  would 
be  continued. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearing,  it  was 
suggested   that   the   ranking   minority 


member  of  each  committee  should  also 
likewise  be  contacted.  Through  the 
generosity  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  [Mr. 
Dawson],  time  was  given  for  us  to  make 
such  a  contact,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  each  of  the  House  commit- 
tees was  contacted  and  their  views  were 
likewise  taken  into  consideration. 

At  the  hearing  of  the  full  committee 
on  this  bill,  additional  sections  were 
deleted  at  the  request  of  Members. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  who  I 
know  is  interested  in  the  subject,  that  at 
my  request,  on  page  2  of  the  bill,  lines 
13  through  18,  we  struck  the  section 
which  would  eliminate  reports  as  to  the 
number  of  grants  for  scientific  re- 
search— the  dollar  amounts — in  institu- 
tions in  equipment  purchased  with  such 
funds  invested.  I  think  he,  I,  and  other 
Members  of  the  House  have  enjoyed 
reading  this  report  about  some  of  the 
interesting  scientific  experiments  that 
are  conducted  with  these  research  funds. 
At  my  request,  that  provision  was 
stricken  from  the  bill,  and  so  we  shall 
continue  to  receive  those  reports. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  interest  in  that  respect.  We 
certainly  need  to  continue  to  scrutinize 
at  every  opportunity  the  awarding  of  re- 
search contracts,  because  this  has  become 
a  multibillion  dollar  annual  bill  to  the 
Federal  Government.  It  needs  to  be 
scrutinized  very  carefully. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa.  I  also  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Rumsfeld]  who  suggested  and  con- 
tacted the  committee  about  language 
which  was  adopted  and  made  a  part  of 
the  legislative  history  of  this  bill,  making 
clear  that  it  is  not  our  intention  by  the 
passage  of  the  bill  in  any  way  to  make  it 
more  difficult  for  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress or  the  general  public  to  obtain  in- 
formation from  any  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  are  only  trying  to  save 
money  by  eliminating  duplication  and 
unnecessary  reports,  but  In  no  way  are 
we  trying  to  make  it  more  difficult  for 
anyone  to  obtain  information  that  they 
desire. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  should  receive 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  2150 
with  amendments. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  THE  FEDERAL  PROP- 
ERTY AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  ACT  OF  1949,  TO  MAKE 
TITLE  ni  THEREOF  DIRECTLY 
APPLICABLE  TO  PROCUREMENT 
OP  PROPERTY  AND  SERVICES  BY 
EXECUTIVE  AGENCIES.  AND  FOR 
OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(S.  1004)  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  to  make  title  m  thereof  directly 
applicable  to  procurement  of  property 
and  nonpersonal  services  by  executive 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  1004 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  302  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(63  Stat.  377).  as  amended.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  Executive  agencies  shall 
make  purchases  and  contracts  for  property 
and  services  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  and  Implementing  regula- 
tions of  the  Administrator;  but  this  title  does 
not  apply — 

"(1)  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration;  or 

"(2)  when  this  title  Is  made  inapplicable 
pursuant  to  section  602(d)  of  this  Act  or  any 
other  law,  but  when  this  title  is  made  in- 
applicable by  any  such  provision  of  law  sec- 
tions 3709  and  3710  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5  and  8).  shall  be 
applicable  in  the  absence  of  authority  con- 
ferred by  statute  to  procure  without  adver- 
tising or  without  regard  to  said  section  3709." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  302  of 
said  Act  is  amended  by  revising  paragraph 
(15)  to  read: 

"(15)  otherwise  authorized  by  law,  except 
that  section  304  shall  apply  to  purchases  and 
contracts  made  without  advertising  under 
this  paragraph." 

Sec.  3.  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  307  of  said  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  "section,"  the 
following:  "and  except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 205(d)  with  respect  to  the  Adminis- 
trator,". 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  307  of 
said  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  sec- 
ond sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  Section  310  of  said  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  310.  Sections  3709.  3710.  and  3735  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C. 
5.  8.  and  13),  shall  not  apply  to  the  procure- 
ment of  property  or  services  made  by  an 
executive  agency  pursuant  to  this  title.  Any 
provision  of  law  which  authorizes  an  execu- 
tive agency  (other  than  an  executive  agency 
which  is  exempted  from  the  provisions  of 
this  title  by  section  302(a)  of  this  Act),  to 
procure  any  property  or  services  with- 
out advertising  or  without  regard  to 
said  section  3709  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  procurement  of  such  property 
or  services  pursuant  to  section  302(c)  (15)  of 
this  Act  without  regard  to  the  advertising 
requirements  of  sections  302(c)  and  303  of 
this  Act." 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  602  of 
said  Act  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  By  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (15)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and 
the  leasing  and  acquisition  of  real  property, 
as  authorized  by  law; ". 

(b)  By  striking  out  the  word  "or"  where  It 
appears  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (18). 
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(c)  By  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (19),  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "or". 

(d)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  that  subsec- 
tion the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(20)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
respect  to  procurement  for  program  opera- 
tions under  the  Bonneville  Project  Act  of 
1937  (50  Stat.  731 ) .  as  amended." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949.  to  make  title  III 
thereof  directly  applicable  to  procurement  of 
property  and  services  by  executive  agencies, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks  1  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  there  are 
three  separate  and  distinct  statutory 
procurement  procedures  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  First,  we  have  the 
procedures  in  the  Armed  Services  Pro- 
curement Act  applicable  to  the  Defense 
Department,  NASA,  and  the  Coast 
Guard.  Second,  we  have  the  procedure 
provided  in  title  in  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  applicable  to  procurement  by  the 
General  Services  Administration.  And. 
third,  we  have  the  antiquated  pr<x:edure 
set  forth  in  Revised  Statute  3709  which 
dates  back  to  the  1860*s,  generally  appli- 
cable to  the  other  civil  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment. 

At  the  time  Congress  enacted  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  the  modern  code  of 
procurement  procedures  provided  in 
title  in  of  that  act  was  not  extended  to 
the  various  civil  agencies.  However,  in 
1958.  the  act  was  amended  making  it 
permissive  for  the  civil  agencies  to  utilize 
this  modern  code  of  procurement  in  lieu 
of  Revised  Statute  3709  by  delegation  of 
the  Administrator  of  GSA. 

The  primarj'  purpose  of  this  act  is  to 
funnel  civilian  agency  procurement,  with 
certain  statutory  exceptions,  directly 
through  title  HI  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  rather 
than  the  100-year-old  provisions  in  Re- 
vised Statute  3709. 

Title  in  requires  that  purchases  and 
contracts  for  property  and  services  shall 
be  made  by  advertising  except  in  certain 
situations  enumerated  in  considerable 
detail  in  section  302(C).  Requirements 
for  advertising  for  bids,  opening  of  the 
bids,  and  notice  of  the  award  are  spelled 
out.  Also,  the  agencies  are  prohibited 
under  title  III  from  using  cost-plus-a- 
percentage-of-cost  contracts  and  cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee  contracts  in  which  the 
fee  exceeds  10  percent  of  the  estimated 
cost  with  a  few  exceptions.  Comparable 
safeguards  are  not  provided  in  Revised 
Statute  3709. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
various  civil  agencies  involved  approve 


of  this  legislation.  Essentially,  this 
statute  replaces  an  obsolete  procurement 
code  no  longer  needed  by  the  agencies. 
The  bill,  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  Senate,  thus  clarifies  existing  pro- 
curement requirements  and  permits  the 
development  of  more  uniform  procure- 
ment regulations. 

The  committee  amendments  are  tech- 
nical in  nature.  Evaluation  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate-approved  bill  sug- 
gested the  possibility  that  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act.  as  amended  by  this  legislation,  could 
be  interpreted  so  as  to  exclude  procure- 
ment of  personal  services  from  the  safe- 
guards provided  in  the  act.  The 
Government  Operations  Committee 
amended  the  bill  to  avoid  this 
consequence. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
S.  1004  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
subcommittee  and  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  Its  primary 
purpose  is  to  make  the  modern  code  of 
procurement  procedures  contained  in 
title  III  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Sei-vices  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  directly  applicable  by  statute 
to  executive  agencies  of  the  Government 
not  now  so  covered,  except  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, and  agencies  otherwise  ex- 
cluded by  law.         ^ 

At  the  present  time,  use  of  this  mod- 
ern code  by  executive  agencies  is  entirely 
on  a  permissive,  delegated  basis.  A  com- 
mon statutory  code  of  procurement 
authority  will  enhance  the  development 
of  uniform  procurement  practices  for  the 
benefit  of  both  the  Government  and  the 
businessmen  contracting  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  title  m  is  di- 
rectly applicable  only  to  procurement 
practices  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, the  civilian  agency  primarily 
responsible  for  property  procurement. 
The  Administrator  of  GSA  has  discre- 
tionary' authority  to  delegate  the  use  of 
title  III  procedures  to  other  executive 
agencies,  but  this  bill  would  make  it  ex- 
plicit that  title  ni  should  pertain. 

Similar  procedures  have  already  been 
made  applicable  by  the  Congress  in  the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  to  pro- 
curement by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  NASA. 

Executive  agencies  not  now  covered  by 
title  III  procedures  or  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Act  are  required  to  fol- 
low the  directives  set  forth  in  a  statute 
dating  back  to  1861.  This  is  a  very 
limited  provision,  requiring  only  formal 
advertising  for  procurement  and  permit- 
ting four  situations  in  which  contracts 
may  be  negotiated. 

Title  ni  contains  several  additional 
safeguards  and  directives  which  protect 
both  the  Government's  interest  and  the 
procurement  official;  specifically,  a  more 
detailed  enumeration  of  the  situation  in 
which  contracts  may  be  negotiated  as 
well  as  the  spelling  out  of  the  require- 
ments for  advertising  of  bids,  opening  of 
bids,  and  notice  of  the  award. 

Agencies  are  prohibited  from  using  a 
cost-plus-a-percentage-of-cost  contract 
and  a  cost-plus-a-flxed-fee  contract  in 


which  the  fee  exceeds  10  percent  of  the 
estimated  cost.  All  negotiated  contracts 
under  title  ni  must  contain  a  provision 
permitting  the  Controller  General  to 
examine  the  books  of  the  contractor  for 
3  years  after  final  payment. 

I  believe  that  S.  1004  is  desirable.  It 
will  result  in  uniform  procurement  safe- 
guards and  practices,  and  it  will  promote 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  that  the  report 
carries  a  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General,  in  support  of  the  legislation. 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Earlier  this  afternon  I 
criticized  the  fact  that  other  bills  deal- 
ing with  revisions  of  policy  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tained no  views  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  commend  the 
committee  for  having  obtained  the  views 
of  the  Comptroller  General  in  respect 
to  a  policy  matter  which  I  am  sure  is  of 
vital  interest  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  BROOKS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  for  his  usual  objective 
analysis  of  reports  and  constructive  help 
on  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Har- 
ris ) .  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  1004 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
to  make  title  III  thereof  directly  ap- 
plicable to  procurement  of  property  and 
services  by  executive  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

WONDERFUL  YEAR  FOR  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
Is  about  to  adjourn,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend you  and  my  colleagues  for  a  job 
well  done.  In  all  my  years  of  service  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  I  can 
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truthfully  say  I  have  never  witnessed  a 
more  productive  session. 

As  Representatives  of  the  people  of 
this  wonderful  Nation,  it  is  our  duty  to 
care  for  them  and  to  protect  them.  The 
legislative  proposals  that  have  been 
passed  by  the  House  this  year  will  benefit 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  now  and  in  the  future. 

During  this  session  of  the  Congress — 
month  after  month — bills  have  been  in- 
troduced and  passed  by  the  House  to 
improve  our  Great  Society. 

For  the  elderly,  this  session  has  pro- 
vided increased  social  security  benefits; 
more  and  better  housing;  and  a  fine 
medical  care  program. 

For  our  children,  we  have  provided  ad- 
ditional educational  facilities  as  well  as 
programs  to  financially  assist  worthy 
students  through  college. 

For  the  unemployed,  programs  like 
the  Peace  Corps,  the  Job  Coi-ps,  and  on- 
the-job  training  have  been  enacted. 

For  our  men  and  women  serving  in  the 
armed  services,  bills  have  been  passed  by 
the  House  to  grant  them  basic  pay  in- 
creases and  life  insurance  coverage. 

For  our  Federal  employees,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  approved  legis- 
lation to  grant  a  much  needed  pay  raise. 

For  the  Federal  retirees,  the  House 
has  approved  a  bill  to  grant  them  in- 
creased monthly  benefits,  which  are 
sorely  needed  to  meet  the  present  high 
cost  of  living. 

To  stimulate  and  improve  the  national 
economy,  the  House  reduced  certain  ex- 
cise taxes  in  order  that  you  and  I — the 
consumer — may  save  money. 

In  addition  and  of  national  impor- 
tance, public  works  programs  have  been 
established  to  help  distressed  communi- 
ties and  provide  jobs  for  the  unemployed. 
A  law  has  been  placed  on  the  statute 
books  to  provide  funds  for  our  small 
businessmen  in  order  that  they  may  con- 
tinue to  compete  with  big  business.  Fed- 
eral moneys  have  been  provided  for  finer 
and  safer  highways,  which  will  create 
additional  jobs. 

Water  and  air  pollution  control  pro- 
grams have  been  approved.  Our  immi- 
gration system  has  been  updated  and 
revised.  Those  entitled  to  vote  have  been 
guaranteed  this  right.  An  effective  drug 
control  act  is  now  law.  Today  we  have 
a  Commission  on  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  wonderful 
year  for  the  American  people.  We  have 
shown  by  our  deed  and  our  laws  that 
our  first  concern  is  for  our  people  and 
our  Nation. 


DEMONSTRATIONS  AGAINST 
VIETNAM  POLICY 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past 
weekend  saw  demonstrations  against 
American  participation  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict.    There  were  speeches,  picketing 


of  draft  boards — even  burning  of  draft- 
cards.  I  will  not  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  these  demonstrations,  but  I 
would  like  to  read  a  letter  from  Capt. 
Robert  Ainsworth,  a  young  Army  officer 
serving  in  Vietnam.  It  gives  some  an- 
swers to  those  who  question  our  presence 
there : 

July  6,  1965. 
The  Reverend  Harvey  Lord, 
Bozrah  Center  Congregational  Church, 
Fitchville,  Conn. 

Dear  Reverend  Lord:  I  have  just  finished 
reading  your  letter  In  the  July  5  Issue  of 
Newsweek  magazine.  It  was  particularly  dis- 
turbing to  me  because  I  felt  that  as  a  man 
of  God  you,  above  all,  should  know  the  facts 
before  using  your  title  In  publicly  express- 
ing your  views.  I  am  sure  you  do  not  realize 
the  Impact  that  a  man  In  your  position  has 
on  the  morale  of  those  who  dally  risk  their 
lives  In  the  belief  that  their  efforts  here  are 
in  keeping  with  the  Christian  principles  of 
brotherly  love  and  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  man.  Your  rhetoric  as  exemplified  by  the 
statement  "It  is  a  tragedy  that  the  embat- 
tled farmers  of  1965  are  being  attacked  and 
bombed  by  the  descendants  of  the  embattled 
farmers  of  1776,"  was  quite  clever,  but  I  hope 
that  before  you  preach  your  next  sermon 
or  write  your  next  article,  you  will  consider 
some  of  the  pertinent  facts  about  just  one 
of  the  many  advisory  teams  in  this  country; 
one  small  group  of  the  "decendants  of  the 
embattled  farmers  of  1776." 

Our  five-man  team  lives  and  works  In  the 
district  of  Hoc  Mon  (similar  to  a  coiuity 
In  the  United  States),  an  area  approximately 
120  square  kilometers,  and  located  some  25 
kilometers  northwest  of  Saigon.  There  are 
more  than  120,000  inhabitants  living  In  the 
12  villages  and  59  hamlets  of  the  Hoc  Mon 
district.  The  primary  source  of  Income  is 
derived  from  agriculture,  and  these  people 
could  certainly  be  considered  as  the  "em- 
battled farmers  of  1965."  About  30  percent 
of  the  total  population  are  Catholics,  most 
of  whom  are  refugees  who  left  their  homes 
and  belongings  in  1954  and  fled  to  the  south. 

Except  for  our  small  team,  there  are  no 
American  units  in  the  area.  The  security 
of  our  district  lies  in  the  hands  of  a  group 
of  800  volunteers  from  the  villages,  who  are 
known  as  Popular  Forces,  and  are  organized 
into  "self-defense"  units  scattered  through- 
out the  district.  In  the  past,  these  men 
worked  the  fields  dvirlng  the  day  and  manned 
watch  posts  at  night.  Now,  because  of  the 
Vietcong  pressure,  they  work  full-time  as 
security  forces  while  their  families  work  the 
fields.  Their  pay  is  pitiful,  their  living 
standards  austert,  but  they  never  complain. 
Their  covu-age  and  sacrifice  in  trying  to 
maintain  those  things  which  we  take  for 
granted  are  an  inspiration,  to  say  the  least. 

But  what  of  those  poor  unfortunate  souls 
whom  you  seem  to  classify  with  the  "em- 
battled farmers  of  1965,"  the  Vietcong?  In 
our  area  there  are  no  Vietcong  units  as  such. 
This  is  primarily  because  they  have  received 
no  support  from  the  populace.  However,  Just 
across  the  canal  from  our  district  In  a 
heavily  vegetated  area,  there  Is  a  band  of 
Vietcong,  about  300  men  strong.  We  have 
recently  received  reports  that  a  larger  force 
from  North  Vietnam  has  Joined  forces  with 
this  unit.  I  have  seen  that  face  before  in  my 
own  country — the  face  of  misguided  youth 
enjojring  the  thrill  of  a  "Robin  Hood  exist- 
ence," the  hoodlums  of  the  streets  raised  In 
an  atmosphere  of  poverty  and  despair,  the 
men  who  have  decided  that  working  In  a  rice 
paddy  is  drudgery,  or  that  group  of  disen- 
chanted men  who  simply  feel  that  com- 
munism Is  the  only  way  of  life  and  is  to  be 
attained  at  all  costs.  It  Is  pure  folly  to 
pretend  that  these  men  are  actively  engaged 
In  any  vocation  other  than  subversion.  In 
the  past  30  days  some  of  their  "farming" 
activities   Included   kidnapping   five  youths 


fishing  for  frogs  along  the  canal;  throwing  a 
grenade  in  a  marketplace,  wounding  three 
people;  infiltrating  a  village  on  the  outer 
perimeter  and  executing  the  young  brother 
of  one  of  the  popular  forces,  and  setting  off 
two  mines  In  a  residential  area,  injuring  sev- 
eral persons.  They  are  neither  selective  nor 
charitable  in  choosing  their  victims.  A  good 
example  you  must  have  read  about  was  the 
detonating  of  two  mines  In  a  waterfront 
playground  next  to  My  Canh  Restaurant  In 
Saigon  recently,  killing  42  persons  of  all 
nationalities  and  ages. 

Last  week  our  popular  forces  captured  21 
suspects  who  had  infiltrated  Into  one  of  the 
hamlets  during  the  night.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  they  were  not  paying  a  social  call, 
but  they  had  been  careful  to  hide  their 
weapons,  probably  burying  them  In  a  nearby 
field.  They  had  to  be  released  for  lack  of 
evidence;  released  to  fight  another  day. 
Frustrating?  Yes,  but  that's  the  rule  book 
we  are  trying  to  follow,  and  must  follow  if 
we  are  to  win. 

I  only  wish  that  you  could  walk  through 
the  villages,  talk  to  these  people,  and  get 
to  know  them  as  I  do,  day  after  day.  I  be- 
lieve that  certain  facts  would  become  Im- 
mediately apparent.  First,  you  would  be 
amazed  at  how  knowledgeable  and  percep- 
tive they  are  as  to  their  present  situation, 
what  they  are  fighting  for  and  what  the 
Americans  are  trying  to  do  here.  Second, 
you  would  find  that  the  American  soldier  Is 
received  with  an  appreciation  unmatched 
an3rwhere  in  the  world,  Including  our  own 
country.  I  am  not  referring  to  Jvist  the  j» 
village  chiefs  and  school  teachers.  I  am  ^ 
talking  about  the  man  In  the  rice  paddy,  g^ 
walking  behind  his  oxen.  Third,  you  would  - 
see  that,  contrary  to  all  of  the  publicity  that 
our  news  media  gives  to  the  "glamor"  of 
the  battlefield,  the  majority  of  our  efforts 
here  are  expended  in  civic  action  programs. 
This  Is  not  to  sell  our  military  role  short, 
for  without  seciu-lty  and  an  area  free  of 
enemy  combat  units,  the  civic  action  pro- 
gram is  not  possible.  Security  is  a  prerequi- 
site for  area  improvement,  but  I  would  say 
that  80  percent  of  our  teams'  efforts  are 
taken  up  in  this  program.  We  have  super- 
vised the  building  of  39  new  schools  in  the 
past  year;  riu-al  electrification  is  expanding; 
numerous  road  and  bridge  projects  have 
been  completed,  with  more  in  the  planning 
stages,  and  12  medical-aid  stations  have  been 
established.  These  are  but  few  of  the  many 
projects  being  paid  for  by  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  there 
are  many  seemingly  convincing  argxunents 
opposing  our  presence  in  Vietnam,  to  wit: 
"This  is  a  civil  war  to  be  fought  to  Its  vlU- 
mate  conclusion  by  the  Vietnamese  without 
our  Interference";  "We  can  never  win  a  land 
war  In  Asia";  "We  are  killing  helpless  women 
and  children",  or  "Life  Is  meaningless  to 
these  people  and  it's  not  worth  the  sacrifice 
of  one  American  life."  How  easy  it  wovQd  be 
to  follow  these  lines  of  reasoning,  to  go  home 
to  our  loved  ones  and  to  say  "to  hell  with 
this  place."  But,  would  this  be  a  realistic 
solution  to  our  problem?  Would  things 
Improve?  I  am  convinced  that  not  5  per- 
cent of  the  120,000  people  in  our  district 
would  be  willing  to  live  under  communism. 
Certainly,  the  Catholics  wovildn't.  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  without  our  assist- 
ance they  could  not  last  2  months  against 
an  enemy  supported  from  the  north  who 
would  gobble  up  the  villages  one  by  one  until 
there  was  nothing  left.  What  would  be  the 
solution  for  these  people?  Should  we  re- 
partition the  partition  established  in  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1954?  Should  we  tell 
everyone  who  wishes  to  live  in  a  democracy 
to  move  south  of  Saigon  and  then  in  a  few 
years,  as  bands  of  Vietcong  resume  their 
subversion  and  terrorism,  repartition  again, 
and  then  again,  xintll  those  miUions  of  peo- 
ple who  don't  wish  to  live  under  communism 
have  been  pushed  into  the  sea? 
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And  how  would  you  suggest  that  we  Inform 
these  people  who  believe  In  us  and  look  to  us 
for  assistance  In  this  struggle?    Should  I  go 
to  the  village  fathers  and  tell  them  that  I  am 
very  sorry  but  the  Americans  have  decided 
that  "we  are  the  true  aggressors  In  this  local 
war-    that    we    have    discovered    that    every 
time  we  send  planes  to  the  North  to  bomb 
the  bridges  and  roads  that  are  used  to  bring 
men   ammunition,  and  weapons  used  to  at- 
tack their  villages  that  we  risk  the  chance  of 
killing     and     maiming     innocent     victims; 
that  we  have  discovered  that  every  time  our 
armed  helicopters  are  called  to  assist  one  of 
their  beselged  villages,  we  end  up  killing  the 
attacking    •farmers':    that    we    have    found 
that  we  are  taking  unfair  advantage  of  the 
Vietcong's  lack   of  sophisticated  weaponry; 
that  we   are   gunning  down   In   cold   blood 
•  an     Ill-equipped,     underfed     guerrilla     foot 
soldier  with  our  sleek,  push  button  super- 
sonic Jets  when  he  is  attacking  their  village 
with  an  outmoded  Russian  gun.  and  that  we 
have  determined  that  this  Is  not  In  keeping 
with  the  American  tradition  of  fairplay  and 
good  sportsmanship"? 

In  conclusion.  I  would  say  that  our  ances- 
tors might  be  quite  proud  of  our  efforts  here 
In  Vietnam,  and  perhaps  even  prouder  of  the 
true  "embattled  farmers  of  1965"  In  their 
flght  for  freedom.  It  Is  a  discouraging  war 
and  the  closer  you  get  to  it.  the  more  you 
realize  what  a  senseless  and  tragic  lesson  in 
futility  war  can  be  as  an  attempt  to  solve 
man's  problems.  I  only  hope  that  the 
strength  of  our  convictions  and  our  determi- 
nation to  see  this  war  to  a  Just  conclusion  will 
convince  our  adversaries  that  they  have 
selected  the  wrong  course  of  action.  This,  In 
turn,  might  direct  them  toward  the  confer- 
ence table,  our  only  hope  for  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  would  entreat  a  gracious  and  loving  God 
in  His  Infinite  wisdom  to  Impart  a  sense  of 
prudence  and  rational  thinking  to  all  those 
in  positions  of  responsibility  and  authority. 
Without  the  support  of  those  we  respect  and 
believe  In.  our  cause  here  is  meaningless  and 
futile.  I  also  ask  your  prayers  for  those  who 
carry  out  our  country's  policies,  whether 
you  agree  with  those  policies  or  not.  It  is  not 
exactly  enjoyable  to  be  the  man  with  the 
finger  on  the  trigger  or  on  the  bombslght.  but 
we  cannot  falter  before  the  challenge  that 
faces  us.  we  cannot  turn  our  back  on  choos- 
ing between  right  and  wrong,  and  we  cannot 
avoid  our  obligation  to  oxir  fellow  man. 

I  realize  that  this  letter  is  a  one-sided 
opinion  of  one  man.  and  I  would  welcome 
hearing  from  you  or  anyone  else  on  the 
subject.  If  you  would  be  Interested.  I  would 
be  more  than  willing  to  ask  some  of  our 
Vietnamese  friends  to  write  to  you  and 
express  their  views. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  L.  Ainsworth. 
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ganization  based  in  my  own  State  of 
Wisconsin  at  Madison,  our  capital. 

The  right  of  free  speech  and  free  as- 
sembly is  basic  to  our  system  and  these 
students  and  others  are  certainly  free  to 
express  their  views  on  this  subject. 
With  this  freedom,  however,  comes  the 
responsibility  of  knowing  the  true  facts 
on  Vietnam  and  of  realizing  the  conse- 
quences of  their  action. 

Already  the  Chinese  Communists  and 
the  Communist  press  in  China,  North 
Vietnam,  and  other  areas  are  pointing 
to  these  demonstrations  as  an  indication 
of  widespread  American  dissatisfaction 
with  U.S.  policy.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth. 

We  all  know  that  these  demonstrators 
are  a  vocal  but  small  minority  of  our 
people.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
fact  may  not  be  apparent  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  effects  of  these  demonstrations 
can  only  be  a  hardening  of  the  Commu- 
nist line  on  a  negotiated  settlement  in 
Vietnam.    Therefore,    the    demonstra- 
tions are  self-defeating  for  they  postpone 
the  day  when  a  peaceful  settlement  can 
be  reached.    Beyond  that  they  condemn 
the  United  States  to  extended  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  with  subsequent  loss  of 
American  lives.    It  should  be  clear  by 
now  that  those  who  really  want  peace  in 
Vietnam  are  supporting  the  policies  of 
President  Johnson.    The  harmful  effects 
of  these  demonstrations  have  been  vivid- 
ly pointed  out  in  an  article  by  James 
Reston  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sun- 
day, October  17.    In  order  to  bring  this 
fine  statement  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 
The  article  follows: 


October  18,  1965 
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DEMONSTRATIONS    AGAINST    OUR 
POLICY  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues  I  have  been  ex- 
tremely disturbed  and  disgusted  by  the 
demonstrations  staged  over  the  past  sev- 
eral days  to  protest  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  was  even  more  disturbed  to  learn 
from  press  reports  that  the  nationwide 
series  of  demonstrations  this  weekend 
was  plarmed  and  coordinated  by  an  or- 


Washington:    The    STtTPinrrT    of 
Intelligence 
(By  James  Reston) 
Washington.  October  16 — It  is  not  easy, 
but  let  us  assume  that  all  the  student  dem- 
onstrators against  the  war  in  Vietnam  are 
everything  they  say  they  are:  sincerely  for 
an  honorable  peace;  troubled  by  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  civil  population  of  both  North  and 
South   Vietnam;    genuinely   afraid   that  we 
may  be  trapped  into  a  hopeless  war  with 
China;  and  worried  about  the  power  of  the 
President  and  the  Pentagon  and  the  pugna- 
cious bawling  patriotism  of  many  infiuentlal 
men  in  the  Congress. 

A  case  can  be  made  for  it.    In  a  world  of 
accidents  and   nuclear  weapons   and   damn 
fools,  even  a  dreaming  pacifist  has  to  be  an- 
swered.   And  men  who  want  peace,  defy  the 
Government,  and  demonstrate  for  the  sup- 
port of  the   Congress,  are  not  only  within 
their  rights  but  must  be  heard. 
the  paradox 
The  trouble  Is  that  they  are  Inadverently 
working  against  all  the  things  they  want, 
and   creating  all   the  things  they   fear   the 
most.     They  are  not  promoting  peace  but 
postponing  It.    They  are  not  persuading  the 
President  or  the  Congress  to  end  the  war, 
but   deceiving   Ho    Chi   Mlnh    and    General 
Glap  Into  prolonging  it.    They  are  not  prov- 
ing the  superior  wisdom  of  the  vmlverslty 
community   but   unfortunately   bringing   It 
into  serious  question. 

When  President  Johnson  was  stubbornly 
refusing  to  define  his  war  alms  in  Vietnam, 
and  rejecting  all  thought  of  a  negotiated 
settlement,  the  student  objectors  had  a 
point,  and  many  of  us  here  in  the  Washing- 
ton press  corps  and  the  Washington  political 
commvmity  supported   them,  but   they  are 


now  out  of  date.  They  are  making  news, 
but  they  are  not  making  sense. 
heakt  of  the  problem 
The  problem  of  peace  now  lies  not  In 
Washington  but  In  Hanoi,  and  probably  the 
most  reliable  sovirce  of  information  in  the 
Western  World  about  what  Is  going  on  there 
is  the  Canadian  representative  on  the  Viet- 
nam International  Control  Commission, 
Blair  Seaborn. 

He  files  regularly  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
capital  with  the  Polish  and  Indian  members 
of  that  Commission,  and  he  Is  personally  In 
favor  of  an  honorable  negotiated  peace  In 
Vietnam.  He  is  a  cultivated  man  and  a 
professional  diplomat.  He  knows  all  the 
mistakes  we  have  made,  probably  m  more 
detail  than  all  the  professors  In  all  the 
teach-ins  In  all  the  universities  of  this 
country.  What  he  finds  In  Hanoi,  however, 
is  a  total  misconception  of  American  policy, 
and,  particularly,  a  powerful  conviction 
among  Communist  officials  there  that  the 
antiwar  demonstrations  and  editorials  in 
the  United  States  will  force  the  American 
Government  to  give  up  the  fight. 

Not  even  the  conscientious  objectors  on 
the  picket  lines  in  this  country  really  believe 
that  they  have  the  power  or  the  support  to 
bring  about  any  such  result,  but  Hanoi  ap- 
parently believes  it  and  for  an  interesting 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  the  other  Communist 
leaders  in  Hanoi  remember  that  they  de- 
feated the  French  In  Vietnam  between  1950 
and  1953  at  least  partly  because  of  opposl- 
tion  to  the  Vietnam  war  Inside  France.  The 
Communists  won  the  propaganda  battle  In 
Paris  before  they  won  the  mUltary  battle 
at  Dlenblenphu. 

cottnting  on  protest 
Now  they  think  they  see  the  same  surge 
of  protest  working  against  the  Government 
in  Washington,  no  matter  what  Mr.  Seaborn 
says  to  the  contrary.  They  have  not  been 
able  to  challenge  American  air.  naval,  or 
even  ground  power  effectively  since  midsum- 
mer in  South  Vietnam,  but  they  apparently 
still  have  the  hope  that  the  demonstrations 
against  the  Johnson  administration  in  the 
United  States  will  in  the  end  give  them  the 
victory  they  cannot  achieve  on  the  battle- 
field. 

So  the  Communists  reject  the  negotlatlonB 
the  demonstrators  in  the  United  States  want. 
They  reject  the  negotiations  the  American 
Government  has  offered,  and  the  demonstra- 
tors are  protesting,  not  against  the  Nation 
that  is  continuing  the  war  but  against  their 
own  country  that  Is  offering  to  make  peace, 
Not  surprisingly,  this  is  creating  an  ugly 
situation  here  in  Washington.  Instead  ol 
winning  allies  In  the  Congress  to  change  the 
Johnson  policy,  the  demonstrators  are  en- 
coiu-aglng  the  very  war  psychology  they  de- 
nounce. 

WRONG    objectives 

Senator  Stennis.  of  Mississippi,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee,  ^ 
now  demanding  that  the  administration  puU 
up  the  antldraft  movement  by  the  roots  ana 
grind  it  to  bits. 

Honest  conscientious  objectors  are  being 
confused  with  unconscientious  objectors, 
hangers-on.  Intellectual  graduate  school 
draft  dodgers  and  rent-a-crown  boobs  wno 
will  demonstrate  for  or  against  anything^ 
And  the  vmlverslties  and  the  Government's 
policy  are  being  hurt  In  the  process. 

So  there  are  now  all  kinds  of  Investigations 
going  on  or  being  planned  to  find  out  who 
and  what  are  behind  all  these  demonstn- 
tlons  on  the  campuses.  It  is  a  paradoxK* 
situation,  for  it  Is  working  not  for  intelligent 
objective  analysis  of  the  problem,  which  tw 
university  community  of  the  Nation  Is  sup- 
posed to  represent;  not  for  peace,  which  tW 
demonstrators  are  demanding;  but  in  botl 
cases  for  precisely  the  opposite. 


THE  WATTS  MANIFESTO 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  pene- 
trating insight,  Bayard  Rustin  has  writ- 
ten an  account  of  the  rioting  in  the 
Watts  section  of  Los  Angeles.  Everyone 
concerned  with  the  meaning  of  this  ex- 
plosion will  find  his  article  revealing,  in- 
formative, and  moving.  It  is  not  a  chro- 
nology of  events.  It  is,  rather,  a  docu- 
mentary of  emotion  and  reaction.  It 
could  be  written  only  by  one  who  has 
both  a  deep  understanding  of  the  cur- 
rents of  feeling  which  generated  the  riot- 
ing and  the  ability  to  translate  this  into 
articulate  thought. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  read  by  my  collegues  and  by 
everyone  who  seeks  to  understand  the 
relationship  between  what  happened  in 
Watts  and  what  is  happening  in  civil 
rights    across    America.      "The    Watts 
Manifesto"  by  Bayard  Rustin  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  America,  Sept.  17,  1965] 
The  Watts  "Manifesto" 
(By  Bayard  Rustin) 

After  Dr.  King  and  I  went  to  the  Watts 
area  to  work  with  community  people  to  find 
a  creative  solution  to  the  conflict  and  to 
present  demands  to  the  public  officials,  many 
sympathetic  and  troubled  white  people  asked 
me  why  Negroes,  at  a  time  when  they  are 
achieving  freedom,  would  revolt.  But  to 
raise  such  a  question  in  innocence  Is  al- 
most to  answer  it. 

Too  many  Americans  still  do  not  under- 
stand what  it  means  to  be  a  Negro  In  the 
United  States — not  one  of  the  narrow  strata 
of  middle  class  Negroes  but  what  it  means 
to  be  an  "average"  Negro.  I  am  talking  about 
the  millions  of  Negroes  earning  less  than 
what  is  considered  necessary  by  the  U.S. 
Government  to  stay  above  the  poverty  line, 
Jobless  or  facing  possible  Joblessness,  and 
stuck  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  economic 
ladder. 

According  to  the  State  of  California,  over 
30  percent  of  the  Negroes  in  Watts  are  un- 
employed. Michael  Harrington,  author  of 
"The  Other  America,"  puts  the  figure  at  clos- 
er to  42  percent,  because  Government  fig- 
ures do  not  include  the  thousands  who  have 
stopped  looking  for  work  after  months  of 
fmltless  search  and  those  who  work  part 
time  or  only  intermittently.  For  the  Ne- 
gro of  Watts  and  other  black  ghettos  across 
the  land  conditions  have  not  Improved,  they 
find  unemployment  deepening  and  quality 
Integrated  schools  far  from  realization. 

These  are  the  cold  facts  behind  the  flam- 
ing ruins  in  Watts.  They  remain  so  even 
after  so  many  other  things  have  changed 
as  a  result  of  the  civil  rights  revolution. 
The  historic  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
brought  more  Justice  before  the  law  to  Ne- 
groes particularly  in  the  South.  President 
Johnson  has  spoken  out  as  no  President 
has  ever  spoken  in  our  history  in  his  Howard 
University  speech  and  "We  Shall  Overcome" 
address  on  the  eve  of  the  march  on  Selma, 
Ala.  But  the  new  civil  rights  legislation 
passed  by  Congress,  except  for  the  FEPC 
section  of  the  1965  clvU  rights  bUl,  which 
illd  not  go  Into  operation  until  this  July, 
"lid  not  have  any  effect  on  the  North.  Even 
the  antipoverty  program  eind  the  social  wel- 
fare measures,  while  ameliorating  some  of 
the  misery,  have  not  yet  frontally  attacked 
the  basic  economic  problems. 


NOT    TTNDEBSTOOD 

What  these  economic  facts  mean  in  human 
terms  is  still  not  understood  becavise  they 
are  not  experienced  by  the  observer.  How 
else  would  It  be  possible  that  a  writer  as 
knowledgeable  and  perceptive  as  Walter 
Llppmann,  after  pondering  the  implications 
of  the  Watts  riots  and  acknowledging  Ameri- 
ca's failure  "to  make  free  men  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  descendants  of  the  emancipated 
slaves"  could  conclude: 

"The  young  rioters  are  very  close  to  being 
past  saving,  and  we  have  to  face  the  grim 
question  of  how  they  can  be  Induced  to  re- 
main quiet  while  the  necessary  reforms  for 
the  benefit  of  other  Negroes  are  worked  out 

in  the  slow  process  of  political  democracy 
•  •  •  •> 

The  riots  themselves  refute  Llppmann's 
conclusions. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  of  Watts  is  that 
Negro  ghetto  youths  cannot  be  "induced  to 
remain  quiet."  When  I  talked  to  young  peo- 
ple in  Watts  many  of  them  referred  to  their 
"manifesto."  I  asked  a  young  girl  what  they 
meant  by  the  "manifesto."  Who  wrote  It? 
She  said,  "We  wrote  it."  When  I  asked  to  see 
a  copy  she  burst  into  laughter  and  said, 
"Daddy,  we're  not  talking  about  nothing  you 
write,  we're  talking  about  the  blood.  We're 
talking  about  the  fires.  That's  our  manifesto. 
Now,  you  write  something,  you  don't  know 
who's  to  read  it.  But,  baby,  all  over  the  world 
they  know  about  our  manifesto  cause  we 
wrote  it  in  blood." 

Another  young  boy  said  to  me,  "What  we 
are  trying  to  teach  those  white  folks  Is  to 
render  to  Caesar  what  is  his,  but  give  ua 
what's  ours." 

If  we  can't  read  their  "manifesto"  in  the 
burnt  buildings  and  the  smashed  store  win- 
dows in  Watts,  if  things  don't  change,  these 
young  people  were  saying  they  woxild  do  it 
again.  They  wanted  more  than  anything  to 
be  heard,  to  be  recognized,  to  be  listened  to. 
At  a  meeting  that  Dr.  Eling  and  I  attended, 
a  young  man  got  up  and  said,  "Dr.  King  we're 
happy,  you've  come,  but  you're  not  what  we 
really  want  to  hear.  Tou  go  tell  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  mayor  to  come  down  here  and 
hear  our  grievances,  and  tell  the  goddamned 
chief  of  police  we  want  to  talk  to  him  and 
tell  them  what's  been  happening  down  here." 
But  too  many  people  are  still  not  listening. 

dignitt 

A  second  point  is  that  these  desperate 
youth  cannot  be  bought  off  with  the  dole. 
They  want  Jobs,  decent  houses  and,  above 
all,  dignity.  A  dramatic  illustration  of  their 
great  hunger  for  pride  and  dignity  occurred 
when  the  city  authorities  brought  food  into 
Watts.  Many  food  stores  had  been  destroyed 
and  others  remained  closed.  There  was  no- 
where to  buy  food  and  many  residents  who 
had  been  kept  away  from  work  did  not  have 
any  money  even  should  food  have  been  avaU- 
able  for  purchase. 

But  when  the  relief  groups  came  In  and 
started  throwing  bread  and  other  food  off 
trucks  to  the  crowds  in  the  street,  the  people 
refused  to  pick  the  food  up.  They  said. 
"Man.  don't  treat  us  like  that,  we  don't  want 
your  goddamn  food."  Hungry  men.  some 
of  whom  had  not  eaten  for  days,  refused  the 
food. 

When  the  authorities  turned  the  distribu- 
tion over  to  more  sensitive  community  vol- 
unteers, the  people  took  the  food.  But  they 
still  refused  to  take  the  milk  unless  It  came 
out  of  glasses,  bottles,  or  cartons.  They 
would  not  take  it  out  of  cans.  They  refused 
to  take  bread  and  other  staples  that  were  not 
properly  wrapped. 

And  all  this  revetds  to  me  that  there  is 
something'  far  greater  than  hunger  and  that 
is  the  hunger  for  dignity.  And  when  that 
basic  htiman  desire  for  dignity  is  frustrated, 
when  hopes  are  smashed  as  they  have  been 
for  the  masses  of  Negroes,  their  desires  are 
channeled  into  a  destructive  direction. 


A  young  boy,  who  had  been  involved  in 
a  number  of  situations  of  arson,  told  me  that 
he  enjoyed  it.  "You  mean  you  enjoyed  seeing 
buUdlngs  going  up  in  fire?"  I  asked.  "I  did," 
he  replied,  "because  it  gave  me  a  feeling  of 
being  powerful,  of  being  somebody.  And  if 
I  can't  go  downtown  and  be  a  man,  at  least 
up  here  I  can  set  something  on  fire."  These 
youths,  blocked  from  asserting  their  man- 
hood in  constructive  ways,  turn  to  violence. 
And  this  is  a  society  in  which  violence  has 
come  to  be  related  to  manhood. 

Mr.  Llppmann  should  recognize  that  these 
young  people  cannot  be  bought  off  with  relief 
checks  or  bread  lines.  This  generation  of 
ghetto  youth  will  not  accept  being  consigned 
to  the  American  scrap  heap  as  past  genera- 
tions have  been.  They  have  peered  over  the 
ghetto  wall,  they  watch  television  and  they 
have  observed  America's  affluence.  They 
want  what  most  other  young  Americans 
have — ^a  decent  life,  and  an  opportunity  to 
better  their  existence — things  that  all  Amer- 
ica's children  deserve. 

HOPES 

The  families  of  these  young  people  came 
to  Watts  seeking  these  opportunities.  Over 
half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Watts  have  come 
from  the  South  over  the  past  25  years.  The 
attraction  was  not  the  relief  doles  as  some 
would  have  it.  They  came  to  California 
mainly  during  the  Second  and  Korean  wars, 
seeking  Jobs  in  the  burgeoning  defense  in- 
dustry and  an  expanding  economy.  They  are 
still  pouring  Into  Watts  as  more  Negroes  are 
being  displaced  in  Southern  agrlciilture  by 
machines.  Like  the  European  immigrants 
they  were  fleeing  from  misery  and  oppression. 
They  came  with  many  of  the  same  kinds  of 
hop>es  and  llltislons  about  "the  gold  in  the 
pay  envelopes." 

But  the  difference  is  that  today  unskilled 
and  uneducated  hands  are  no  longer  needed 
to  tend  automated  production.  Their  hopes 
were  dashed.  They  hear  speeches  about  the 
new  opportunities  opening  up  for  Negroes 
but  there  are  no  Jobs  to  fulfill  their  expecta- 
tions. The  result  is  resentment  and  bitter- 
ness. 

TURN   TO    NATIONALISM 

When  no  aid  seemed  forthcoming  from 
outside  the  ghettoes  to  help  them  to  con- 
structively and  creatively  tear  down  the  walls 
that  imprison  them,  they  tried  to  burn  them 
down.  Feeling  alone  and  unwanted  they 
are  turning  to  black  nationalism. 

I  don't  mean  that  they  Join  the  Muslims 
of  Black  Nationalists,  only  a  small  number 
do  this.  They  develop  a  kind  of  nationalistic 
pride.  They  cannot  Identify  with  America, 
because  this  conception  only  emphasizes  the 
lowliness  of  their  position  as  compared  to 
other  Americans.  Many  of  them  identify 
psychologically  with  the  new  African  na- 
tions where  black  men  are  assuming  the  posi- 
tions of  leadership  and  dignity  that  have 
been  denied  Negro  Americans.  Thus  their 
skin  color  becomes  transformed  into  a  badge 
of  honor  rather  than  one  of  shame. 

Is  it  so  surprising  that  people  deprived 
of  the  economic  and  social  necessities  for 
dignity  find  that  the  only  things  they  have 
to  take  pride  In,  are  the  color  of  their  skin 
and  their  hatred?  It  is  a  similar  phenome- 
non to  what  occurs  In  the  thinking  of  the 
whites  in  Mississippi.  But  this  is  a  sicker 
form  of  race  pride  because  it  can  only  be 
maintained  through  constant  acts  of  oppres- 
sion. The  "poor  white  trash"  also  tMin  to 
violence — they  have  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury— to  maintain  a  feeling  of  worth  and 
dignity.  And  I  saw  this  craving  for  dignity, 
for  nationalistic  pride  among  the  youth  and 
adults  in  Watts  in  a  much  stronger  form  than 
I  ever  saw  before.  As  a  response  to  the 
hostility  and  indifference  they  felt  from  the 
white  world,  the  black  people  of  Watts  grew 
closer  together.  It  was  common  to  see  chil- 
dren, young  people,  and  often  adults,  ex- 
change a  new  kind  of  greeting:  one  puts  his 
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thumb  over  his  little  finger,  holds  out  the 
three  middle  fingers,  and  says  "brother." 

Paradoxically  the  communal  bonds  had 
grown  stronger  during  and  after  the  riots. 
The  strangeness  and  loneliness  which  are 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  newly 
entered  the  northern  ghettoes  from  the 
South,  gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  community 
and  relatedness.  Many  responded  to  this 
much  more  than  to  the  violence.  The  fra- 
ternity of  combatants — that  Is  one  of  the  few 
admirable  qualities  of  war. 

Ironically  for  all  those  who  advocate  that 
Negroes  should  band  together  like  other  na- 
tional groups — the  Italians,  Jews,  and 
Ir)sh — for  self-help  programs,  this  was  pre- 
cisely what  happened.  But  the  organiza- 
tions and  programs  were  much  more  ex- 
treme because  the  problems  were  more  ex- 
treme. 

In  Watts  these  relationships  were  devel- 
oped on  a  class  basis  perhaps  even  more  than 
on  a  racial  basis.  This  is  natural  because 
the  problem  of  the  Negro  in  America  is  one 
of  class  as  well  as  race.  The  majority  of 
Negroes,  together  with  the  white  poor — sep>a- 
rate  but  equal — make  up  what  Gunnar  Myr- 
dal  has  so  aptly  called,  the  American  "under- 
class," 

During  the  riots  there  was  almost  as  much 
hatred  and  bitterness  toward  the  Negro  mid- 
dle class  "who  had  made  it"  as  toward  the 
whites.  An  Illustration  of  this  occurred  at  a 
meeting  held  shortly  after  the  riots.  It  was 
proposed  that  all  the  community  and  civil 
rights  leaders  Join  together  to  present  their 
demands  to  the  authorities.  This  was  re- 
fused by  those  local  leaders — block  and  gang 
leaders  heads  of  nationalist  sects  and  the 
others  most  closely  related  to  the  poor.  In 
private  they  said  if  they  Joined  with  the 
civil  rights  groups,  churchmen,  and  middle- 
class  community  leaders  they  would  be  re- 
jected by  their  people  and  replaced  by  ex- 
tremists. 

Here  the  civil  rights  movement  Is  faced 
with  profound  diflSculties.  Divisions  are 
growing  wider  in  the  Negro  community  as 
new  opportunities  open  up  to  the  middle 
class  as  a  result  of  progress  in  social  Integra- 
tion but  the  great  masses  of  Negroes  re- 
main economically  segregrated  and  Impov- 
erished. 

The  civil  rights  movement  must  develop 
an  effective  economic  program  that  responds 
to  this  problem  in  order  to  bridge  the  gulf 
emerging  between  the  Negro  leadership  at 
the  grass  roots  and  the  national  level.  The 
major  civil  rights  organizations,  from  SNCC 
to  the  Urban  League,  have  not  moved  fast 
enough  toward  de\'eloplng  and  pressing  for 
necessary  programs  although  stronger  ef- 
forts are  now  being  made  In  this  direction. 
And  too  often,  also,  the  grass-roots  leader- 
ship has  offered  only  nationalistic  slogans  to 
solve  complicated  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems. 

But,  essentially  this  Is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Negro  leadership.  Negro  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment is  built  into  our  present  economic 
structure.  It  will  require  a  major  national 
effort  to  redirect  and  transform  our  eco- 
nomic and  political  Institutions  to  resolve 
the  basic  conflict. 

In  this  kind  of  a  situation,  one  should 
think  carefully  before  concluding,  as  Mr. 
Lippman  does,  about  how  "the  young  riot- 
ers are  close  to  being  past  saving."  This 
kind  of  attitude  In  itself  could  be  considered 
an  "incitment  to  riot"  by  those  being  cast 
out  of  oiu-  society,  by  those  who  in  fact  have 
never  been  given  the  opportunity  to  enter  it. 

In  one  sense  the  criminals  in  the  Negro 
community  can  be  compared  to  the  youth 
who  rioted — but  certainly  not  In  the  way  the 
chief  of  police  made  this  comparison. 
Springing  from  the  poor,  the  uneducated, 
and  the  unskilled,  many  of  the  criminal 
types  are  among  those  most  able  at  surviv- 
ing the  harsh  rigors  of  the  ghetto.  Neither 
the  Negro  criminals  nor  the  rioting  youth 


are  simple  phenomena  to  be  dealt  with  or 
dismissed  easily. 

The  response  to  Government  training  and 
Job  programs  Is  amazing.  Many  more  young 
Negroes  turned  up  to  apply  for  these  OEO 
projects  than  the  openings  provided  for.  If 
American  society  cannot  offer  a  decent  and 
humane  solution  to  the  awesome  problems 
of  the  Negro  youth  then  it  is  our  society 
that  Is  hopeless  and  not  these  young  people. 

COMMUNITY   INVOLVED 

It  should  be  clear  that  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with  here  Is  the  problems  of  the  entire 
Negro  community,  not  Just  the  criminal  ele- 
ments, delinquent  adolescents,  and  the  hope- 
lessly disintegrated.  The  riots  were  a  warn- 
ing and  an  app>eal.  not  from  the  narrow  sec- 
tion of  the  Watts  community,  but  from  the 
masses  of  Negroes. 

I  could  not  count  heads  but  reports  I  have 
received  and  my  experiences  with  the  people 
leads  me  to  believe  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  people  living  In  the  Watts  area  par- 
ticipated. Most  of  them  did  not  themselves 
loot  and  burn  but  they  were  on  the  streets 
at  one  time  or  other.  The  Idea  that  most 
of  the  people  caught  up  In  the  rioting  were 
criminals,  as  Chief  Parker  would  have  It,  is 
belied  even  by  the  type  of  looting  that  took 
place.  Most  of  the  people  Involved  were 
stealing  things  they  thought  they  would 
never  otherwise  have,  and  a  great  number 
of  touching  stories  can  be  told  of  this.  There 
was  a  husband  and  wife,  both  over  60,  carry- 
ing a  couch  about  8  blocks  to  their  home. 
They  got  so  tired  with  this  enormous  couch 
that  they  Just  plopped  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  street  and  rested  on  the  couch  until 
they  could  carry  It  further.  These  were 
hardly  criminal  types — they  were  people 
caught  In  a  kind  of  carnival  atmosphere  of 
stealing. 

A  large  number  of  people  were  arrested 
trying  to  match  up  furniture.  One  of  them 
was  a  woman  who  had  gone  out  with  her 
children  to  get  a  kitchen  set.  But  when 
she  got  home  she  added  up  and  discovered 
that  they  needed  another  chair  In  order  to 
feed  the  whole  family  around  the  table. 
They  went  back  to  get  the  additional  chair 
and  they  all  got  arrested.  There  was  an 
amusing,  tragically  amusing,  side  to  the 
manner  in  which  people  who  are  not  used 
to  theft  can  get  caught  up  Ir  a  mob  situa- 
tion where  these  things  are  going  on.  And 
the  greatest  number  of  arrests  were  for  loot- 
ing, not  arson  or  shooting. 

As  a  person  who  deplores  violence  I  want 
to  say  something  that  may  sound  shocking 
If  It  Is  not  carefully  understood.  The  vio- 
lence in  the  Watts  area  was  a  relatively 
healthy  reaction  to  the  situation.  The  con- 
ditions in  the  Negro  ghetto  generate  enor- 
mous amounts  of  violence,  but  heretofore 
it  has  almost  always  been  Negroes  who  have 
suffered  from  that  violence  and  were  Its 
victims. 

Frustrated  black  men  beat  up  their  women 
and  abused  their  children,  they  knifed  other 
black  men  in  barroom  brawls.  The  number 
of  murders  last  year  in  Watts  was  extraordi- 
narily high.  It  is  well  known  that  the  police 
care  little  and  do  little  about  the  violence 
Negroes  Inflict  on  each  other.  But  this  time 
Negro  violence  was  expressed  outwardly  to- 
ward hated  objects,  belonging  to  the  white 
world.  Psychologists  would  say  this  was  a 
healthier  expression  of  anger  than  the  usual 
self-destruction.  Even  so.  more  Negroes 
than  whites  were  killed. 

But  in  a  sense,  Negroes  were  willing  to 
pay  this  price.  In  some  families  Negro  men 
who  had  participated  In  the  riots  were 
treated  with  awe  and  respect  by  the  wives 
and  children.  They  were  no  longer  the  pas- 
sive victims  of  the  ghetto,  to  be  either  pitied 
or  hated,  often  both,  by  their  families.  Now 
they  were — If  even  for  a  moment — men  who 
had  asserted  themselves  through  action.  A 
jobless  young  man  of  eighteen  who  already 


had  a  number  of  common  law  marriages  and 
six  children  by  different  women,  told  me 
that  the  first  time  he  felt  like  a  man  was 
when  he  saw  the  building  he  set  on  fire,  bum 
to  the  ground. 

Family  counseling  and  psychotherapy  can't 
solve  the  Negro  family  problem.  These' can 
only  help  In  some  cases  and  under  certain 
conditions.  But  without  a  program  that 
provides  jobs  at  decent  wages  counseling  and 
therapy  are  impotent.  It  should  be  clear 
that  we  can't  solve  the  Negro  family  problem 
without  solving  the  unemployment  problem. 

I  have  described  the  feelings  and  attitudes 
of  the  people  who  rioted — the  nationalism, 
the  anger,  the  class  and  economic  nature 
of  the  problem.  All  of  these  factors  were 
reflected  in  the  events.  Now  I  want  to 
describe  the  riots.  The  events  almost  speak 
for  themselves  and  they  refute  two  theories 
presented  about  the  riots.  The  riots  were 
neither  a  plot  nor  a  totally  irrational  out- 
burst of  madness,  although  there  were  many 
Irrational  aspects. 

While  a  ghetto  riot  doesn't  have  a  head  It 
does  roll  on  with  a  kind  of  logic.  Violence 
was  not  indiscriminate  In  Watts.  Where 
Negro  storekeepers  put  up  signs,  "I  am  a 
poor  working  Negro  trying  to  make  a  busi- 
ness," they  were  not  touched.  Where  a  sign 
said  "blood  brother"  the  mobs  passed  It  by. 
Even  where  there  were  white-owned  busi- 
nesses which  had  given  the  community 
people  a  break — allowed  them  credit  or  pur- 
chases on  time,  even  at  relatively  high 
prices — some  stores  were  spared.  But  where 
merchants  were  known  to  be  gougers  they 
were  looted  and  destroyed. 

That  the  direction  the  rioters  took  was 
not  entirely  antisocial  is  demonstrated  by 
their  treatment  of  the  liquor  istores.  All  the 
liquor  stores  were  broken  into  and  burned. 
But  I  was  told  by  a  number  of  reliable  ob- 
servers that  many  more  bottles  of  liquoi 
were  destroyed  than  were  stolen  to  be  drunk. 
I  think  this  happened  because  although  on 
one  hand  the  people  needed  liquor  to  make 
their  lives  bearable,  they  revolted  against  the 
Idea  that  they  have  to  live  on  It.  I  think 
they  demonstrated  a  kind  of  logic  by  which 
people  turn  against  the  things  that  destroy 
them. 

No  simple-minded  conclusions  that  the 
riots  were  Instigated  by  "malcontents  or 
subversives"  fit  the  facts.  From  Information 
I  got  from  trusted  observers  and  partici- 
pants, and  from  my  own  personal  experience 
during  the  Harlem  riots,  the  two  events  fol- 
low a  similar  pattern. 

First,  both  were  spontaneous,  sparked  by 
an  incident  involving  the  police.  Second, 
as  the  situation  began  to  get  out  of  hand 
the  police  became  frightened  and  used  exces- 
sive violence.  More  people  joined  the  rioters 
and  then  criminal  gangs  took  over,  looted 
and  encouraged  others  to  loot,  sometimes 
justifying  the  action  with  civil  rights  and 
nationalistic  arguments.  And  lastly,  some 
p>olitical  elements  tried  to  take  advantage 
of  the  situation  by  making  themselves  visible 
through  leaflets  and  speeches  to  the  crowds. 

Of  course  there  was  much  that  was  irra- 
tional in  the  riots.  But  the  Irrationality  of 
people  forced  by  society  to  live  In  Insane 
conditions  Is  far  different  from  the  Irration- 
ality of  the  police  chief  and  mayor  of  Los 
Angeles.  They  denounced  the  Negro  leader- 
ship, and  refused  to  meet  with  them  early 
enough.  It  was  the  mayor  who  acted  Ir- 
responsibly by  contributing  to  blocking  the 
poverty  program.  He  had  attempted  to  con- 
trol It  to  strengthen  his  own  political  ma- 
chine by  excluding  other  political  factions 
and  representatives  from  the  Negro  commu- 
nity. As  a  result,  Los  Angeles  was  one  of 
the  few  cities  in  the  United  States  that  had 
no  poverty  program,  and  this  made  the  situ- 
ation even  more  desperate. 

The  mayor  and  the  chief  of  police,  by 
their    statements    and    actions    before    and 
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during  the  riots,  put  the  community  leaders 
in  an  untenable  position,  limiting  their  In- 
fluence over  the  rioters  and  preventing  them 
from  turning  the  violence  Into  constructive 
protest  action.  The  rioters'  response  to  the 
appeals  of  the  Negro  leadership  was  that  only 
one  thing  could  affect  the  mayor  and  the 
police  chief — violence.  And  I  must  say  that 
Parker  and  Yorty  are  themselves  convincing 
arguments  that  the  people  on  the  street 
were  right.  But,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the 
situation  was  one  in  which,  even  If  these 
public  ofHclals  had  been  angels,  It  Is  doubtful 
that  violence  could  have  been  wholly 
averted. 

HARLEM  AND  WATTS  COMPARED 

During  the  Harlem  riots  we  urged  rioters 
to  stop  the  violence  and  organize  nonviolent 
protest,  but  we  met  with  very  slight  success. 
This  is  understandable,  because  when  we 
tell  them  to  go  home,  they  feel  we  are  asking 
them  to  accept  the  conditions  of  their  lives. 
Dr.  King  and  I  were  not  surprised  when  we 
were  booed  In  Watts. 

The  situation  In  Watts  was  more  difficult 
than  In  Harlem  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Time  had  passed  and  the  situation  for  the 
ghetto  Negro  had  not  improved.  A  number 
of  gangs  existed  whose  activities,  though 
mainly  petty  crime  and  violence,  had  begun 
to  develop  a  nationalistic  strain.  The  fact 
that  Dick  Gregory  was  shot  when  he  tried  to 
calm  the  crowd  was  an  indication  that  the 
situation  had  gotten  worse. 

I  have  witnessed  a  number  of  riots  and 
there  Is  another  Important  difference  be- 
tween past  riots  and  the  explosion  In  Watts. 
Almost  all  of  these  other  riots  turned  back 
toward  some  progranunatlc  aspect  of  the 
civil  rights  struggle. 

I  remember  the  Harlem  riot  In  1942  which 
started  out  as  a  protest  against  the  OPA's 
not  watching  and  controlling  prices  In 
Harlem.  It  ended  with  the  destruction  of 
A.  Philip  Randolph's  march  on  the  Washing- 
ton office.  The  crowd  was  saying,  "Randolph, 
why  don't  you  march?"  A  short  time  before. 
Mr.  Randolph  had  planned  to  march  unless 
President  Roosevelt  established  a  Pair  Em- 
ployment Practices  Commission.  Roosevelt 
gave  in  to  the  pressure  and  the  march  was 
called  off.  But  the  Negro  community  wanted 
to  go  further. 

The  situation  subsequently  improved.  At 
the  time  war  production  was  expanding 
rapidly  and  there  were  soon  Jobs  for  Negroes 
In  the  full  employment  war  economy.  Today 
the  Job  situation  Is  much  worse,  and  while 
there  were  still  programmatic  aspects  to  the 
riots  in  Watts  recently,  and  in  Harlem  last 
summer,  the  ideological  basis  this  time  was 
predominantly  nationalistic  and  narrow  In 
Its  implications.  The  rioters  were  saying, 
"You  white  folks  won't  help  us  and  we  black 
people  in  the  ghetto  will  have  to  do  It  our- 
selves. If  we  can't  have  what  you  have  we're 
going  to  destroy  what  you  have.  We  are  go- 
ing to  turn  this  country  upside  down." 
There  was  a  stronger  element  of  despair  than 
ever  before. 

The  heightened  aspirations  and  expecta- 
tions inspired  by  the  civil  rights  revolution 
have  not  been  fulfilled  for  the  masses  of  Ne- 
groes. And  as  a  result,  not  only  was  the  ex- 
tent of  violence  and  destruction  greater  than 
In  Harlem  last  summer  but  the  psychological 
attitude  of  the  rioters  was  different.  In 
Harlem  the  3rouths  and  adults  on  the  streets 
screamed  at  the  police,  "You  want  to  kill  a 
nigger?  kill  me."  But  In  Watts,  the  cry  of 
the  crowd  was  "burn  baby,  bvirn." 


TAX  SHARING 
Mr.  TODD.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  tax  sharing 
between  Federal  and  local  governmental 
units  was  suggested  in  1961  as  a  means 
of  meeting  the  increasing  needs  of  State 
and  local  governments  by  the  then  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  Prof.  Walter  Heller. 
More  recently,  it  was  the  subject  of  a 
study  by  a  special  task  force  headed  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Peckman,  director  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  Brookings  Institution.  The 
details  of  this  study  have  not  yet  been 
released.  The  principle  of  tax  sharing 
has  recently  been  endorsed  by  a  number 
of  Governors  at  their  conference.  In  my 
opinion,  this  proposal  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit  and  should  be  considered  by  the 
Congress  in  its  next  session.  It  has  much 
to  recommend  it: 

Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  mill- 
age  battles  at  home  know  how  hard  it  is 
to  raise  the  funds  needed  for  our  local 
school  systems  and  how  the  millage  is 
never  voted  until  2  or  3  yeai's  after  the 
crisis  has  occurred.  We  know  of  the  per- 
son living  on  a  fixed  income  or  annuity 
whose  increased  property  tax  comes  out 
of  their  food  allowance  and  who  justifi- 
ably complains  that  property  taxes  can 
go  no  higher.  We  know  of  the  business- 
man who  may  be  taxed  5  percent  on  his 
inventory,  even  though  he  may  be  in  a 
business,  such  as  food  sales,  in  which  he 
realizes  a  profit  of  only  1  or  2  percent  on 
his  inventory.  We  know  of  the  farmer 
who  doesn't  buy  a  machine  he  needs  or 
cannot  store  his  grain  on  his  farm  be- 
cause the  property  tax  is  too  high.  We 
know  that  property  taxes,  which  provide 
37  percent  of  the  State  and  local  reve- 
nues, cannot  substantially  be  increased. 

In  States  such  as  my  own,  the  sales 
tax  is  already  at  its  upper  limit,  and 
might  even  appropriately  be  reduced  on 
certain  necessities  of  life.  In  addition,  a 
variety  of  other  taxes — business  activi- 
ties, nuisance  and  intangibles  provide  a 
hodgepodge  of  revenues  which  cannot 
be  expanded  without  driving  business 
into  other  States.  City  and  State  in- 
come taxes,  if  in  existence,  cannot  read- 
ily be  extended  without  tending  to  drive 
businesses  and  citizens  into  other  cities 
and  States  where  these  taxes  do  not  exist. 

One  of  the  communities  in  my  district, 
at  this  very  moment,  is  deciding  on 
whether  or  not  to  impose  a  city  income 
tax.  This  city  has  a  problem  shared  by 
many  of  this  Nation's  smaller  and  larger 
communities  alike — it  is  a  core  city,  sur- 
rounded by  residential  and  light  indus- 
trial city  and  township  governments. 
The  core  city  is  expected  to  provide  most 
of  the  needs  of  the  entire  metropolitan 
area,  with  only  a  portion  of  the  metro- 
politan tax  base  within  its  borders.  In 
addition,  it  is  being  asked  to  provide  so- 
cial and  welfare  services  which  benefit 
the  surrounding  communities,  without 
their  substantial  financial  involvement. 

Some  say  a  city  income  tax  appears  to 
provide  a  means  of  securing  the  needed 
revenue — but  will  it,  in  fact,  do  so?  If 
a  city  income  tax  is  imposed,  will  in- 
dustry settle  and  expand  within  the  city 
or  instead  move  outside  the  city — either 


near  or  far  away — to  avoid  the  tax? 
Certainly  the  presence  of  the  tax  will 
tend  to  keep  out  potential  new  industries. 
Will  industries  already  in  the  city  prefer 
discontinuing  their  operations  by  shift- 
ing them  to  other  plants  in  other  parts  of 
the  coxmtry?  Certainly  they  must  seri- 
ously consider  doing  so,  for  if  they  are 
selling  in  competitive  markets,  without 
Government  subsidies,  they  cannot  ab- 
sorb the  city  income  tax  increases  if  their 
comE>etitors  in  other  cities  do  not  have 
the  same  increases  imposed  on  them. 

This  city,  like  many  others  in  our  land, 
must  face  the  hard  decision:  whether  to 
impose  a  new  tax  to  increase  revenue  to 
pay  for  needed  services  and  thereby  take 
the  substantial  risk  of  driving  industries 
and  citizens  away  or  to  neglect  the  needs 
of  the  community  and  leave  taxes  at 
their  present  levels.  Both  courses  of 
action  are,  in  a  very  real  sense,  self- 
defeating.  There  is  no  obviously  pref- 
erable course. 

In  short,  local  units  of  government  are 
going  to  have  a  hard  time  expanding 
their  sources  of  revenue.  Although  tax 
revision  and  reform  may  be  vmdertaken 
by  the  more  courageous  State  legisla- 
tures, it  will  not  necessarily  entail  a 
needed  expansion  in  State  revenues,  be- 
cause States  and  their  tax  structure  still 
remain  in  competition  with  each  other. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  the  needs  of 
State  and  local  governments  will  grow 
rapidly.  During  the  period  1953  to  1963, 
State  and  local  governments  increased 
their  expenditures  by  132  percent.  Their 
expenditure  on  education  increased  by 
155  percent  to  a  total  of  $24  billion. 
Their  expenditures  on  public  welfare, 
and  on  health  and  hospitals  doubled.  It 
is  expected  that  State  and  local  expendi- 
tures must  rise  at  a  rate  of  at  least  7 
percent  a  year  if  they  are  to  satisfy  local 
needs. 

If  we  make  the  bold  assertion  that 
State  and  local  revenues  from  existing 
taxes  grow  as  fast  as  the  national  prod- 
uct— 5  percent  per  year — there  will  still 
be  a  gap  of  2  percent  between  their  reve- 
nue and  their  expenditures.  This  will 
be  of  a  magnitude  of  $2  to  $3  billion  per 
year  by  1970. 

If  we  look  ahead,  then,  the  options  are 
clear:  States  and  local  governments  will 
have  to  increase  the  types  of  taxes  which 
are  already  at  their  upper  limit;  or  they 
will  have  to  receive  Federal  grants  in 
aid  for  specific  programs;  or  they  will 
fail  to  meet  service  needs  of  their  com- 
munities; or  they  will  have  to  receive  a 
share  of  Federal  tax  revenues.  Of  all 
these  options,  the  last  is  clearly  the  most 
acceptable. 

It  is  estimated  by  a  nimiber  of  students 
on  the  subject  that  Federal  tax  revenues 
will  continue  to  grow  at  a  rate  of  $4  to 
$7  billion  per  year.  In  the  absence  of 
an  armed  conflict — which  will  severely 
tighten  our  belts — we  can  anticipate  the 
possibility  of  further  tax  reductions,  fur- 
ther increases  in  Federal  nondefense 
programs,  and/or  a  reallocation  of  some 
of  this  growing  Federal  revenue  to  the 
States  and  communities.  I  would  favor 
a  combination  of  tax  reduction  and  of 
tax  sharing  with  the  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment. 
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I  am,  accordingly,  introducing  today  a 
bill  which  provides  a  mechanism  of  shar- 
ing Federal  tax  revenues  with  the  States 
and  local  units  of  government.  In  many 
respects,  this  bill  is  similar  to  S.  2619,  in- 
troduced on  October  11  by  Senators 
Javits  and  Hartke  and  to  H.R.  11535  in 
the  House  introduced  by  Representative 
Reid  of  New  York.  But  it  is  dissimilar 
in  that  it  shares  tax  revenues  with  the 
States  without  tying  strings  on  fund  use. 
Whereas  the  Senate  bill  says  that  the 
funds  must  be  used  only  for  purposes  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare,  I  prefer 
to  allow  the  local  governmental  units 
to  use  the  funds  in  any  manner  they  de- 
sire, except  highway  construction.  I  see 
no  wisdom  in  telling  a  State,  county,  city, 
or  village,  that  they  need  to  spend  money 
on  this  activity  and  not  that.  In  fact, 
they  need  to  spend  money  on  all  the  ac- 
tivities for  which  they  are  held  account- 
able, in  the  best  judgment  of  their  citi- 
zens. And  I  respect  the  judgment  of 
these  citizens,  as  well  as  differences  of 
opinion  which  may  exist  from  one  com- 
munity to  another.  If  we  in  Congress 
see  other  needs — transportation,  educa- 
tion, recreation,  or  conservation — which 
cannot  be  met  by  State  action,  we  can 
make  use  of  existing  programs  of  grants 
in  aid. 

My  bill,  like  the  Senate  proposal,  limits 
revenue  sharing  to  Federal  personal  in- 
come tax  receipts,  since  these  are  among 
the  least  volatile  of  Federal  revenues. 

My  bill  distributes  this  shared  Fed- 
eral tax  on  the  basis  of  a  State's  popu- 
lation. It  makes  no  provision  for  ad- 
justing the  allocation  up  or  down  on 
the  basis  of  the  State's  per  capita  income 
or  its  own  effort  to  raise  revenues.  If 
we  wish  to  redistribute  income  further 
than  my  bill  would  do  it,  I  believe  we 
should  use  the  technique  of  grants-in- 
aid,  so  that  we  know  just  what  we  are 
doing  and  how  much  it  is  costing. 
There  is  enough  hidden  redistribution 
going  on  right  now. 

I  believe  this  approach  is  consistent 
with  the  proposition  that  our  citizens 
are  best  able  to  determine  their  needs 
for  themselves,  and  that  governmental 
decisions  should  be  as  decentralized  as 
possible.  It  accepts  the  traditional  be- 
lief that  the  needs  of  our  citizens  for 
health  and  education  and  comfort  can 
best  be  met  at  the  local  level.  It  will 
arrest  the  tendency  to  transfer  some  of 
these  responsibilities  to  the  Federal 
Government  just  because  the  local  gov- 
ernments do  not  have  funds  to  provide 
for  them. 

Although  my  bill  is  merely  an  early 
proposal,  I  hope  to  discuss  its  ideas, 
merits,  and  imperfections  with  my  con- 
stituents during  the  recess,  and  to  make 
further  contributions  to  this  dialog 
when  Congress  reconvenes  in  January. 

The  problem  is  pressing,  the  need  is 
great.  I  believe  the  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  seriously  consider  this 
and  other  proposals  right  away.  Our 
State  and  local  governments  are  now 
facing  a  severe  crisis.  They  are  facing 
demands  in  the  present — particularly 
with  regard  to  water  and  air  pollution, 
overcrowded  and  substandard  schools, 
insufficient  recreation  facilities,  and 
even  inadequate  health  care.    But  their 


sources  of  revenue  are  years  out  of  date 
and  available  taxes  have  been  pushed 
about  as  high  as  they  can  go. 

I  believe  the  bill  will  help  strengthen 
the  capacity  of  local  governments  to 
serve  their  citizens  more  effectively  and 
more  responsibly. 


RED        COMMUNISTS        INSTIGATE 
PEACE  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peace 
demonstrations  and  riots  over  the  week- 
end were  instigated  and  prepared  by  the 
Communist  leaders  of  the  worldwide 
Communist  demonstrations  against  our 
Vietnam  policy. 

It  is  Incredible  that  some  students  and 
professors  in  this  country  would  join 
hands  with  the  ruthless,  bloody  Vietcong 
aggressor  in  South  Vietnam  in  timing 
and  coordinating  these  anti-American 
demonstrations.  We  are  at  war  against 
the  Red  aggressor  in  South  Vietnam. 
Our  Armed  Forces  are  actively  engaged 
in  a  death  struggle  to  preserve  freedom. 
Demonstrations  in  the  United  States 
are  designed  to  weaken  our  military  po- 
sition and  undermine  the  morale  of  our 
people.  These  demonstrations  are  an 
attack  upon  this  country  no  less  than 
the  Communist  attacks  upon  our  men  by 
the  aggressor  In  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
launch  an  Immediate  and  thorough  In- 
vestigation of  these  peace  demonstra- 
tions and  teach-ins.  Their  sinister  ob- 
jectives should  be  exposed.  These  dem- 
onstrations have  duped  and  hoodwinked 
some  Innocent  people.  These  demon- 
strations have  by  design  and  false  prop- 
aganda enlisted  the  support  of  some 
well-meaning  people.  We  should  expose 
now  the  connection  between  these  dem- 
onstrations In  our  country  and  the 
worldwide  demonstrations  called  by  the 
Communists  to  force  a  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam.  These  demonstrations 
are  carefully  designed  with  the  ending  of 
the  monsoon  season  In  the  hope  of  pre- 
venting a  complete  free  world  victory  in 
southeast  Asia.  These  demonstrations 
are  a  frantic,  desperate  Communist  ef- 
fort to  slow  down  progress  being  made 
by  our  Armed  Forces  in  South  Vietnam. 


THE  TEACHER  CORPS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  one  of 


the  most  Important  elements  of  the  leg- 
islative program  of  the  89th  Congress. 
It  contains  a  brilliant  new  concept  by 
which  master  teachers  and  apprentices 
will  be  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  sent  to  those  local  areas 
most  in  need  of  teachers. 

This  concept,  formally  entitled  the 
National  Teacher  Corps,  Is  now  under 
fire  by  a  small  minority  of  my  colleagues 
who  claim  that  it  injects  an  element  of 
Federal  influence  into  local  school  ad- 
ministration. I  do  not  see  the  truth  or 
logic  in  this. 

The  Teacher  Corps  members  would  be 
assigned  at  the  request  of  local  school 
authorities  and  would  serve  imder  local 
control.  The  teachers  would  be  paid 
according  to  the  prevailing  local  salaries. 
They  would  teach  whatever  subjects  the 
employing  school  assigned  them  to  teach. 
They  would  be  hired,  paid,  administered 
and,  if  necessaiT.  fired  by  local  authori- 
ties. 

The  need  for  more  teachers  Is  well- 
known.  Last  year,  nearly  400,000  of  our 
children  went  to  school  for  less  than  a 
full  school  day  because  there  simply  were 
not  enough  teachers  to  go  around.  There 
are  now  nearly  50  million  youngsters  in 
our  public  and  nonpublic  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  The  average  teacher- 
pupil  ratio  In  elementary  schools  Is  28 
to  1.  In  some  schools  it  is  as  much  as 
40  to  1.  Thus,  far  too  many  children  are 
denied  the  benefits  of  close  contact  with 
the  teacher;  the  Individual  needs,  and 
talents  of  these  children  go  unnoticed; 
the  needs  unmet;  the  talents  undevel- 
oped. 

President  Harry  S.  Truman  had  a  sign 
on  his  desk  when  he  was  in  the  White 
House,  which  read:  "The  buck  stops 
here."  Himdreds  of  thousands  of  our 
children  are  carrying  similar  signs: 
"The  buck  stopped  here."  And  they  will 
carry  that  blight — educational  impover- 
ishment— for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Last  month,  when  schools  opened 
across  the  country,  there  was  a  need  for 
about  250,000  new  teachers.  This  need 
was  not  met.  Only  about  100,000 
teachers  were  recruited.  Thus,  the  chil- 
dren of  this  Nation  were  denied  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  by  our 
traditions,  and  by  our  frequently 
mouthed  commitment  to  the  principle 
of  a  first  class  education  for  every  Amer- 
ican child. 

Worse,  the  children  from  the  families 
with  the  lowest  Incomes  were  the  ones 
who  were  hardest  hit.  If  we  ever  hope  to 
carry  out  successfully  our  declared  war 
on  poverty  we  will  have  to  eject  these 
children  from  their  subgroup  status  and 
break  the  cycle  of  poverty  which  has 
choked  off  the  hopes,  aspirations,  and 
capabilities  of  the  poor  for  generations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  that  we 
pass  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
and  leave  Intact  the  provision  for  the 
National  Teachers  Corps.  It  will  be  a 
major  step  In  tackling  the  problems  of 
substandard  educational  opportunity  for 
the  poor  which  must  be  solved  if  we  ever 
are  to  remove  the  national  stigma  of  the 
one-fifth  of  America  who  live  In 
poverty. 


October  18,  1965 
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A  trenchant  and  perceptive  analysis 
of  the  poverty  problem  by  Joseph  Kraft 
appears  In  today's  Washington  Post,  and 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  of  great  interest  to  my 
colleagues: 

In  the  Midst  of  Plenty 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Glowing  as  they  may  seem,  the  latest  eco- 
nomic statistics  actually  express  a  condition 
of  poverty  In  the  midst  of  plenty — maybe, 
even,  of  growing  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
growing  plenty.  At  a  minimum,  they  rein- 
force the  proposition  that  there  are  two 
nearly  separate  economies  in  the  United 
States. 

One  Is  the  economy  of  aflBuence,  which 
Includes  the  great  majority  of  Americans. 
They  are  well  trained,  hold  stable  Jobs,  and 
enjoy  good  health,  good  housing,  and  normal 
family  life.  They  benefit  from  Government 
efforts  to  expand  the  economy  through  such 
measures  as  the  recent  tax  cuts.  Their 
fortunes  rise  with  every  increase  in  the  gross 
national  product. 

The  other  is  the  economy  of  poverty.  It 
includes  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
sidetracked  from  the  central  path  of  na- 
tional growth,  usually  either  by  reason  of 
color,  or  because  they  live  in  riu-al  backwa- 
ters. Inadequately  trained,  they  have  trouble 
finding  and  holding  jobs.  In  consequence, 
they  have  low  incomes,  poor  health,  and  slum 
housing.  They  do  not  benefit  much  from 
measures  to  expand  the  economy  because,  so 
far  at  least,  these  measures  have  tended  to 
stimulate  demand  for  skills  they  do  not 
have.  While  the  gross  national  product  has 
been  rising,  they  have  been  passing  on  p>ov- 
erty   from   generation   unto  generation. 

A  finely  etched  statistical  profile  of  the 
two  Americas  can  be  found  In  the  figures, 
Just  now  being  released,  for  the  third  quar- 
ter of  this  year.  During  the  past  3  months, 
the  gross  national  product  jumped  by  $11 
billion  to  reach  a  record  annual  rate  of  $677 
billion.  The  Jump  exceeded  by  more  than  20 
percent  the  projections  of  the  CoxincU  of 
Economic  Advisers.  It  expressed  an  annual 
growth  rate  of  about  5  percent — double  the 
rate  of  the  Elsenhower  years. 

What  Is  more,  the  growth  has  been  bal- 
anced. It  has  affected  virtually  all  sectors 
of  the  economy.  It  has  not  been  accom- 
panied by  any  rise  In  wholesale  prices.  And 
in  general,  wage  rates  have  held  about  even 
with  Increases  In  productivity. 

On  the  employment  side,  the  growth  is 
fully  reflected  in  the  figures  for  white  peo- 
ple. During  the  last  quarter  the  rate  cf 
unemployment  for  white  persons  averaged 
4  percent — the  lowest  quarterly  figure 
reached  since  the  third  quarter  of  1957.  In 
July,  and  again  in  September,  the  flg\ire 
dipped  slightly  below  the  4  percent  mark. 
Unemployment  among  white  teenagers,  also 
on  the  downgrade,  dropped  from  12.9  percent 
In  June  to  11.4  percent  in  September. 

But  nonwhlte  unemployment  In  the  past 
quarter  actually  showed  a  rise — up  from  8 
to  8.3  percent.  While  white  unemploy- 
ment decreased  in  the  months  of  July 
and  September,  nonwhlte  unemployment 
rose  In  each  of  these  months.  And  the  rea- 
son It  seems  to  have  dropi>ed  In  August  Is 
the  employment  of  some  100,000  teenagers 
In  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  of  the 
poverty  program. 

In  September,  with  that  summer  program 
ending,  nonwhlte  teenage  unemployment 
rose  by  7  points  to  27.5  percent.  More  than 
a  quarter  of  the  nonwhlte  teenagers  on  the 
Job  market,  In  other  words,  are  unemployed. 
Poverty's  next  generation  Is  already  In  sight. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  no  progress  has 
been  made.  Total  unemployment  has 
dropped  from  6  to  4.4  percent  In  the  past  5 
years.  A  million  persons  newly  entering  the 
Job  market  each  year  have  been  absorbed. 
And  the  poverty  program  has  been  launched 


with  special  programs  for  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  that  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  general  economic  growth. 

Still,  the  next  5  years  wlU  see  1.5  million 
workers  entering  the  job  market  annually. 
While  some  f  eatiues  of  the  poverty  program, 
for  example  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
are  largely  palliatives,  others,  for  example 
the  effort  to  provide  initiative  and  confidence 
through  preschool  training,  cannot  possibly 
pay  off  for  years  to  come. 

In  the  meantime.  It  is  evident  that  some- 
thing more  must  be  done  If  the  end  of  pov- 
erty amidst  plenty  is  to  be  accomplished. 
Rosy  as  things  look,  there  remains  a  need 
to  raise  even  higher  the  rate  of  growth  and 
cut,  even  more  rapidly,  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment. 

THE  NEW  FIFTH  COLUMN— THE  5-A 
MARCHERS 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend' my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York?  | 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  weekend,  in  several  regions  of  the 
country,  we  witnessed  a  deplorable  spec- 
tacle of  the  new  fifth  column  in  America. 

I  say  this  column  is  more  than  deplor- 
able— It  Is  despicable.  Until  I  find  a 
better  name  for  this  column,  I  shall  re- 
fer to  it  as  the  "5-A  Vanguard."  This 
vanguard  would  aid  and  abet  anyone 
against  America. 

In  this  case  the  5-A  marchers  have 
chosen  to  march  on  the  side  of  aggres- 
sion— the  Communist  aggression  against 
the  free  people  of  Vietnam  who  simply 
seek  to  enjoy  the  same  kind  of  freedom 
we  have  In  America.  We  intend  to  give 
the  South  Vietnamese  a  chance  for  that 
freedom.  That  is  why  we  are  on  their 
side  assisting  them  against  the  forces  of 
Infiltration  and  enslavement. 

I  have  defended  individual  freedom  on 
any  and  every  occasion  whenever  I  felt 
obliged  to  speak  out  upon  It.  More  than 
that,  I  served  as  an  infantryman  in 
World  War  II  against  the  most  heinous 
and  destructive  threat  to  freedom  we  had 
known  up  to  that  time.  We  had  a  fifth 
coiiunn  then  which  caused  the  fall  of 
Europe.  Can  we  now  fail  to  deal  with 
this  5-A  column  which  roams  the  streets 
of  America. 

The  5-A  column  Is  not  truly  a  free 
movement.  It  Is  not  a  positive  nor  con- 
structive movement. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
indicated  over  this  weekend  that  it  is  not 
a  movement  indigenous  to  the  communi- 
ties In  which  it  is  seen.  He  stated  that 
there  are  Indications  that  it  is  being  con- 
trolled from  without. 

As  a  controlled  movement,  I  would 
question  that  it  is  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion that  it  has  thus  far  enjoyed  from 
civil  authority. 

As  a  controlled  movement,  I  believe  it 
merits  the  thorough  and  complete  inves- 
tigation by  the  Congress  in  order  that  we 
may  fully  explore  the  control  mechanism, 
we  must  expose  plans  and  objectives  of 
those  who  pull  the  strings  of  the  puppets 
from  New  York  to  Berkeley,  all  of  whom 
sing  the  same  ragged  tune  and  shout  the 
same  hateful  slogans. 


I  have  no  respect  for  the  card-carrying 
Communist  and  I  have  even  less  respect 
for  the  placard-carrying  marcher  who 
seeics  to  help  the  Communists. 

While  investigations  of  tills  kind  take 
time  to  get  underway  and  because  this 
type  of  organization  has  a  serpentine 
proclivity  for  crawling  back  into  the 
crevices  from  which  it  arose,  the  process 
will  be  tedious.  In  the  meantime  my 
concern  is  not  for  these  unwashed  and 
unwanted  people.  My  concern  is  for  the 
125,000  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  are  defending  freedom  In  Vietnam 
and  who  have  every  right  to  ask  of  us : 

"What  are  you  Americans  back  home 
doing  about  these  whelps  who  are  yap- 
ping at  the  heels  of  the  defenders  of  free- 
dom?" 

This  much  we  can  do  and  do  right 
away: 

On  November  11  we  will  mark  Veterans 
Day  to  pay  homage  to  all  the  fight- 
ing men  and  women  of  today  and  yes- 
terday who  never  had  any  doubt  about  , 
their  obligation  and  responsibility  in  the  ^ 
defense  of  freedom.  Neither  has  there 
ever  been  any  doubt  that  communism — 
especially  militant,  aggressive  commu- 
nism— threatens  that  freedom  and  de- 
serves no  comfort  or  consideration  in  our 
land. 

On  that  day  I  feel  it  would  be  fitting 
and  appropriate  if  all  veterans'  organiza- 
tions, and,  Indeed,  all  Americans  who  can 
and  want  to  do  so  were  to  join  in  massive 
marches  and  parades  in  every  region  of 
our  land  in  the  support  of  our  course  in 
Vietnam  and  around  the  world  in  the  de- 
fense of  freedom. 

I  am  today  calling  upon  the  heads  of 
all  our  national  veterans'  organizations 
to  join  In  such  a  massive  march  In  the 
support  of  our  policy  of  assisting  the  free 
people  of  Vietnam.  I  believe  the  service- 
men and  servlcewomen  who  are  putting 
their  lives  on  the  line  across  the  world 
from  our  safe  and  secure  homeland  have 
a  right  to  expect  no  less  from  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
has  just  returned  from  Vietnam  and  has 
stated  that  the  morale  of  our  men  and 
women  In  that  area  has  been  shaken  by 
such  demonstrations  and  for  this  reason 
I  urge  that  veterans,  and  all  Americans, 
march  for  Vietnam  on  November  11  xin- 
der  the  free  and  positive  auspices  of  our 
veterans'  organizations  so  that  the  5-A 
demonstrations  will  recede  Into  ridiculous 
Insignificance  by  comparison. 

In  my  years  in  Congress  I  have  never 
felt  more  called  upon  to  deliver  a  flag- 
waving  speech.  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  not  only  to  wave  the  flag  but  to 
wash  from  the  toes  of  America  this  case 
of  athlete's  foot  on  the  march  which  pre- 
tends to  be  part  of  the  contagion  of  free- 
dom but  is  in  reality  no  more  than  the 
bacteria  of  enslavement  to  aggression. 


THE  USO  AND  MR.  EUGENE 
JELESNIK 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  two  great 
Arherican  institutions:  the  USO  and  Mr. 
Eugene  Jelesnik,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  one,  the  USO,  we  are  all  familiar 
with,  though  we  may  have  temporarily 
forgotten  that  this  great  organization, 
which  did  so  much  to  provide  relaxation 
and  entertainment  for  members  of  the 
anned  services  during  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict,  is  still  in  busi- 
ness. The  role  of  the  USO  today  in 
making  more  bearable  the  job  of  the 
cold  war  GI's  is  just  as  important  as  it 
was  20  years  ago,  and  I  commend  this 
great  institution.  America  must  give  it 
wholehearted  support. 

The  second  institution  I  also  com- 
mend today,  my  friend  Gene  Jelesnik. 
His  life  of  service  embodies  the  best  tra- 
dition of  the  USO.  This  great  Ameri- 
can, who  came  with  his  mother  to  the 
United  States  when  he  was  11  years  of 
age,  left  New  York  just  recently  with  a 
troupe  of  entertainers  bound  for  the 
USO  circuit  in  Europe  and  north  Africa. 
This  will  be  Gene's  second  USO  tour  of 
this  area,  his  first  having  taken  place 
over  20  years  ago. 

Though  the  present  tour  means  some 
financial  sacrifice  for  Gene,  he  feels  that 
his  whole  career  as  an  entertainer  and 
entrepreneur  should  constitute  an  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  for  his  American 
citizenship. 

When  Eugene  Jelesnik  left  Salt  Lake 
City  2  weeks  ago  to  put  together  the 
show  he  will  be  directing  abroad,  the 
Deseret  News  of  September  27  took  note 
of  the  fact  in  a  short  article : 

Jelesnik  Invited  on  USO  Tour 

Eugene  Jelesnik,  conductor  of  the  Salt 
Lake  philharmonic  orchestra,  talent  scout 
and  violinist,  has  been  Invited  by  the  USO  to 
entertain  U.S.  servicemen  on  a  tour  into 
Spain,  Morocco,  North  Africa,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  France. 

Mr.  Jelesnik  will  be  manager  of  a  troupe  of 
performers  who  will  rehearse  for  a  week  in 
New  York  beginning  October  9.  then  go  by 
Jet  to  Speln.    The  tour  will  last  4Vi  months. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Jelesnik,  who  wUl  en- 
tertain with  his  Amati  violin,  members  of 
the  troupe  will  include  Barbara  Stalzle,  acro- 
batic tap  dancer  from  Denver,  Colo.;  Merl 
Kayne.  singer-guitarist;  Sammy  King,  ven- 
triloquist, and  Thomas  Cheles  and  Charles 
Burgess,  who  perform  on  the  electric  bass 
and  piano. 

The  tour  will  be  a  return  engagement  for 
Mr.  Jelesnik,  who  entertained  on  the  Fox 
Hole  Circuit  in  the  Mediterranean  theater  of 
operations  during  World  War  II.  He  played 
in  the  front  lines  of  Italy  before  56.640  sol- 
diers. For  this  he  received  the  Civilian  Serv- 
ice Ribbon  award  from  the  War  Department. 

With  his  variety  artists  he  also  traveled 
35,000  miles  to  entertain  U.S.  soldiers  in 
Korea,  Japan.  Philippine  Islands,  Okinawa, 
Guam,  and  Hawaii.  He  received  a  Silver 
Medal  citation  for  this  tour. 

Mr.  Jelesnik  originated  the  Salt  Lake  City 
pops  concerts,  pays  annual  visits  to  enter- 
tain shutins  And  the  blind,  has  brought 
m£iny  star  attractions  to  the  community,  and 
presents  local  talent  on  a  television  show. 

He  also  has  composed  several  miislcal 
numbers,  including  the  "J.  F.  K.  March," 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  late  President 
and  played  for  him  in  Salt  Lake  City  Just  3 
months  before  the  assassination. 


Grov.  Calvin  L.  Rampton.  in  giving  the  Salt 
Lake  artist  a  sendoff  on  his  tovir,  dubbed  him 
the  Utah  ambsissador  to  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  extended  his  greetings  to  all  Utah  serv- 
icemen abroad. 


ELLEN  BROWNING  SCRIPPS 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  130 
years  ago  today,  in  a  dingy  house  on  a 
grimy  street  in  London,  a  baby  girl  was 
born,  unknown  but  to  her  family  and  the 
doctor.  Ninety-six  years  later  that  girl 
died  in  far-off  sunny  California, 
mourned  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  Be- 
cause she  had  lived,  the  world  was  a 
better  place.  Because  of  her  existence, 
hundreds  lived  who  would  otherwise 
have  died,  and  thousands  more  lived  in 
health  who  would  otherwise  have  ex- 
isted in  pain  and  misery. 

She  was  Ellen  Browning  Scripps, 
whose  contributions  throughout  her  life- 
time to  her  fellow  man  are  immeasur- 
able. 

The  fortunate  possessor  of  a  large  for- 
tune acquired  by  tireless  industry  in  the 
newspaper  field,  Ellen  Scripps  utilized 
that  fortune  to  make  happier  and  fuller 
the  lives  of  others.  She  moved  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1890.  and  our  State  is  marked 
with  monuments  to  her  generosity.  The 
Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography, 
Scripps  Clinic  and  Research  Hospital, 
the  La  JoUa  public  playground  and  com- 
munity center,  Torrey  Pines  State  Park 
and  the  children's  pool  are  but  an  in- 
finitesimal part  of  her  contributions 
to  her  community  and  to  the  people 
of  every  generation.  Benefactions  to 
churches,  charities,  and  individuals  are 
without  number,  and  through  them  she 
has  had  a  lasting  and  beneficial  effect 
on  the  lives  of  thousands. 

On  this,  her  birthday,  these  thousands 
pay  tribute  to  her  memory.  I  join  with 
them  in  this  tribute. 


STUDENT    DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  em- 
barrassing spectacle  of  student  demon- 
strations we  witnessed  this  weekend  does 
not  represent  the  prevailing  thinking  of 
our  college  campuses. 

These  young  people  are  actually  work- 
ing against  all  the  things  they  want,  as 
James  Reston  so  ably  put  it  in  the  New 
York  Times  yesterday.  They  are  in  no 
way  influencing  the  President  or  the 
Congress  with  their  outbursts. 

This  weekend  In  Memphis,  the  presi- 
dents of  the  student  bodies  of  the  three 


lergest  colleges  pledged  to  support  the 
Government's  policies  in  Vietnam  and  to 
protest  the  so-called  peace  demonstra- 
tions. They  were  joined  in  their  state- 
ment by  the  president  of  the  Memphis 
AFL-CIO  Labor  Council  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  junior  chamber  of  commerce. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  news  item  from  the  Commercial  Appeal 
and  call  attention  to  Mr.  Reston's  col- 
umn, already  inserted  in  the  Record  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Z.^BLOCKil: 

[From    the    Memphis    (Tenn.)     Conunerclal 
Appeal,  Oct.  16,  1965] 

Students  Join  Jaycees.   Labor  To  Support 
United  States 

Student  leaders  of  Memphis'  three  largest 
colleges  Joined  with  civic  and  labor  groups 
yesterday  to  pledge  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment's policies  in  Vietnam  and  to  protest  so- 
called  peace  demonstrations  elsewhere  in  the 
country. 

A  Joint  statement  declared : 

"We  feel,  as  representatives  of  our  respec- 
tive groups  and  as  concerned  American  citi- 
zens, that  it  Is  our  privilege  and  duty  to  take 
a  stand  in  support  of  our  Government's  posi- 
tion in  the  Vietnam  crisis. 

"While  we  do  not  profess  to  be  experts 
•  •  •  we  do  recognize  that  our  Government 
must  take  firm  stands  in  some  instances  for 
the  sake  of  freedom  in  the  world. 

"Constant  appeasement  can  only  lead  to 
war  and  surrender  to  our  country's  enemies. 
We  believe  the  various  Irresponsible  demon- 
strations being  held  in  other  sections  of  our 
country  •  •  •  are  in  no  way  representath'e 
of  the  youth  and  workers  of  our  country." 

The  statement  was  signed  by  John  Houseal. 
president  of  the  Student  Government  Asso- 
ciation at  Memphis  State  University;  Rod- 
erick Dlggs,  Jr.,  president  of  the  student 
council  at  LeMoyne  College;  Bill  Allen,  presi- 
dent of  the  student  body  at  Southwestern; 
Thomas  E.  Powell,  president  of  the  Memphis 
AFL-CIO  Labor  Council;  and  Ed  Pulliam,  re- 
gional vice  president  of  the  Tennessee  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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LOST  GOALS  IN  AFRICA 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  pro- 
vocative and  thoughtful  article  entitled 
'"Lost  Goals  in  Africa"  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  magazine  Foreign  Affairs 
for  October  1965.  Its  author,  Mr.  Arnold 
Rivkin  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  has  been 
a  profound  student  of  developments  in 
the  Dark  Continent  for  many  years.  His 
viewpoint  deserves  careful  consideration 
The  article  follows: 

Lost  Goals  m  Ar  rica 
(By  Arnold  Rivkin) 

U.S.  policy  In  Africa  has  lost  much  of  its 
credibility  for  a  large  part  of  the  African 
continent.  We  have  held  out  hope  for  more 
than  we  have.  In  the  event,  been  able  or 
willing  to  deliver.  Often  the  promise  of 
brave  words  was  extravagant  and  unwise;  but 
what  Is  noticed  is  that  It  has  not  been 
matched  by  congruent  acts.  We  have  seemed 
to  say  one  thing  and  do  another.  For  exam- 
ple, to  most  of  Africa  the  vmqualifled  and 
warmly    welcomed    pronouncement    of    the 


U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs — "The  United  States  stands  for  self- 
determination  in  Africa" — appears  to  have 
been  disregarded,  even  repudiated.  In  prac- 
tice, with  respect  to  what  in  African  eyes  Is 
the  acid  test  of  our  bona  fides,  the  white  re- 
doubts in  southern  Africa.  Again,  in  prom- 
ising major  and  growing  American  aid  for  a 
decade  of  development  we  declared  it  to  be 
•a  primary  necessity,  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  United  States"  to  help 
make  "a  historic  demonstration  that  eco- 
nomic growth  and  political  democracy  can 
go  liand  in  hand"  in  building  "free,  stable, 
and  self-reliant  countries."  This  hope  has 
now  been  substantially  dissipated  by  the  evo- 
lution of  the  U.S.  aid  syndrome  in  Africa — 
initial  good  intentions,  objective  standards, 
policies  of  rewarding  merit,  yielding  to  the 
pressures  of  the  moment,  the  putting  out  of 
fires,  the  special  concern  for  bad  boys,  prob- 
lem children,  and  the  crisis  prone,  the  needs 
of  containment,  the  special  interest  of  allies, 
the  U.S.  dollar  drain,  etc. 

So  too,  our  promise  of  uncritical  support 
for  African  aspirations  and  goals — as  If  all 
of  Africa  shared  the  same  set  of  aspirations 
and  goals:  "What  we  want  for  Africa,"  said 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs,  "is  what  the  Africans  want  for  them- 
selves." Its  naivete  was  exposed  when  it 
came  up  against  the  shattering  realities  of 
African  diversity  and  division  in  the  renewed 
Congo  crisis.  The  inability  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  African  Unity  to  cope  with  the  crisis 
only  served  to  emphasize  the  lack  of  agree- 
ment in  Africa  on  aspirations  and  goals. 
The  aftermath  of  the  Congolese  rescue  opera- 
tion In  November  1964  brought  this  message 
home  to  the  United  States.  One  part  of 
Africa  responded  with  what  Ambassador 
Stevenson  called  an  unprecedented  torrent 
of  abuse,  verbal  violence,  hatred  and  malign 
accusations  against  the  United  States. 
Another  part  silently  acquiesced  or  openly 
approved  the  Belgian-American  action. 

There  is  a  prevalent  feeling  among  Afri- 
cans that  after  a  brief  ^encounter  the  United 
States  has  lost  interest  and  is  having  second 
thoughts  about  Africa.  Have  we  and  are 
we? 

Africa  more  than  any  other  area  of  the 
world  was  to  assume  a  new  importance  imder 
the  Kennedy  Administration;  Africa  was  to 
be  a  new  frontier  for  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
This  was  the  promise  of  the  President's  u-i- 
precedented  action  in  choosing  for  his  very 
first  appointment  to  the  State  Department  a 
prominent  political  personality  to  be  the 
Assistant  Secretary  dealing  with  African 
affairs,  and  of  the  accompanying  announce- 
ment that  in  his  administration  the  new 
post  would  be  second  to  none  in  importance. 
This  Initial  promise  was  quickly  reinforced. 

First,  the  United  States  repudiated  Its 
apparent  acquiescence  to  the  Portuguese 
position  that  Its  African  territories  are  con- 
stitutionally integral  parts  of  Portugal,  and 
substituted  a  policy  looking  toward  self- 
determination  for  Angola.  Ambassador  Stev- 
enson's warm  support  of  the  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  U.N.  Investigation  of  conditions 
in  Angola  moved  the  Liberian  representative 
on  the  Security  Council  to  declare  that  Stev- 
enson's words  would  reverberate  through- 
out Africa. 

Then  the  President,  in  his  first  foreign- 
aid  message  to  Congress,  called  for  a  new  aid 
agency,  with  a  mandate  to  mobilize  United 
States  and  other  free  world  resources  for  a 
decade  of  development  In  the  underdevel- 
oped southern  half  of  the  globe.  Signifi- 
cantly, from  the  point  of  view  of  Africa's 
new  importance,  within  months  of  his  mes- 
sage and  before  Congress  could  enact  new 
legislation.  President  Kennedy  dispatched  a 
special  mission  to  Nigeria  to  study  its  econ- 
omy and  its  new  development  plan  to  deter- 
nilne  the  country's  eligibility  for  a  long-term 
trs.  aid  commitment  under  the  new  cri- 
teria— long-term  planning,  absorptive  capac- 


ity, selp-help  and  social  Justice.  The  Niger- 
Ian  mission,  the  first  anywhere  in  the  world 
vmder  the  new  criteria,  was  soon  followed  by 
another  to  Tunisia.  Two  unprecedented 
long-term  commitments  resulted:  $225  mil- 
lion for  Nigeria's  6-year  plan  and  $180  million 
for  Tunisia's  3 -year  plan. 

The  revolution  of  rising  expectations  gen- 
erated in  Africa  by  these  new  dei>artiires  in 
American  policy  was  relatively  shortlived. 
Early  in  1963,  the  Chairman  of  the  State  De- 
partment's Advisory  Council  on  African  Af- 
fairs wrote:  "By  1962  numerous  African 
leaders  who  had  welcomed  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Williams'  visit  In  1961  as  a  portent  of 
great  things  to  come  were  beginning  to  won- 
der whether  the  New  Frontier  was  all  public 
relations  and  no  real  help."  ^ 

Disillusion  followed  disappointment  when 
the  administration  seemed  to  contradict  its 
dramatic  new  policy — self-determination  for 
the  people  of  Angola — by  continuing  to  sup- 
ply arms  to  Portugal.  Similar  feelings  were 
aroiised  when  the  administration  seemed  to 
hold  back  from  applying  its  publicly  stated 
policy  of  self-determination  in  Africa  to 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  even  though 
the  circumstances  were  different  and  even 
though  It  did  eventually  support  a  volun- 
tary prohibition  on  shipment  of  arms  to 
South  Africa.  Disillusion  also  resulted  from 
the  apparent  acceptance  by  the  administra- 
tion of  the  finding  of  the  President's  com- 
mittee on  U.S.  foreign  aid,  the  Clay  Com- 
mittee, that,  notwithstanding  our  proclaimed 
policy  of  support  for  the  revolutionary  trans- 
formation underway  in  Africa  from  colonial 
dependency  to  national  independence,  Africa 
was  an  area  of  primary  interest  for  the  out- 
going colonial  powers  and  not  for  the  United 
States.  The  Nigerian  AmbassEwior  to  the 
United  Nations,  concerned  about  the  impli- 
cations of  the  Committee's  finding  for  his 
own  country  and  for  Africa  generally,  hur- 
ried to  Washington  seeking  assurances  that 
Africa  was  indeed  still  a  new  frontier  in 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  He  received  assurance 
only  that  the  administration  would  continue 
honoring  its  pledge  of  support  for  Nigeria's 
6-year  plan;  nothing  more  could  be  said 
about  future  aid. 

Nothing  has  since  occurred  under  the 
Johnson  administration  to  reverse  tbe  down- 
ward spiral  of  African  importance  In  Ameri- 
can policy.  In  Washington,  Africa  now  has 
the  lowest  priority  of  any  area.  This  has 
always  been  more  or  less  State  Department 
practice  in  making  foreign  policy  decisions; 
now  It  has  become  a  matter  of  national 
policy. 

II 

Africa  has  come  to  be  an  area  of  residual 
Interest  for  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
merely  that  former  colonial  powers  are  rec- 
ognized as  having  the  primary  Western  In- 
terest and  responsibility;  In  principle,  this 
may  be  a  quite  defensible  position.  But  in 
practice  the  principle  has  been  pushed  to 
extremes.  It  has  meant  that  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  comes  into  play  only  as 
"the  court  of  last  resort,"  when  there  are  no 
acceptable  alternatives  available.  Thus,  it  is 
only  where  the  decolonization  process  has 
gone  wrong,  as  In  the  cases  of  the  Congo 
(Leopoldville)  and  Guinea,  or  where  there 
have  been  special  situations,  such  as  those 
arising  out  of  the  abrupt  liquidation  of 
Italy's  African  empire,  or  where  there  has 
been  no  colonial  relationship,  as  in  Liberia 
and  Ethiopia,  or  where  the  needs  were  ob- 
viously beyond  the  capacity  of  the  outgoing 
colonial  p>ower,  as  in  Nigeria — it  Is  only  then 
that  the  United  States  has  stepped  in  to  play 
a  major  role.  As  circiunstances  have  permit- 
ted, we  have  encouraged  the  former  colonial 
power  to  remain  or  to  come  back  Into  the 
picture. 


1  Vernon  McKay,  "Africa  in  World  Politics." 
New  York:  Harper  and  Row.  1963,  p.  360. 


In  short,  with  the  exceptions  of  Nigeria 
and  Tunisia,  where  independent  assessments 
of  their  importance  and  potential  for  devel- 
opment were  made,  the  United  States  has 
allowed  the  quirks  of  history  and  the  p>ollcies 
of  other  Western  powers  to  Impose  a  crazy 
quilt  of  special  relations  in  Africa.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  chance,  ^me  of  these  may  coincide 
with  a  sound  UjS.  policy  for  Africa;  others 
seem  highly  dubi&us.  The  Incongruity  of  our 
position  in  Africa  has  been  heightened  by 
our  attenuated  relations  with  the  many  other 
African  states  which,  not  being  "special 
cases,"  are  not  thrust  into  the  orbit  of  active 
U.S.  Interest. 

In  the  remaining  colonial  territories.  In- 
evitably and  quite  naturally,  the  United 
States  has  deferred  to  the  colonial  powers, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Portugal.  The 
problem,  however,  has  become  one  of  limits. 
At  what  Juncture  do  these  territories  of  free 
world  nations  become  a  matter  of  direct 
concern,  even  responsibility,  for  the  leading 
free  world  nation?  American  policy  has  been 
equivocal. 

In  State  Department  practice  as  well  as 
policy,  the  notion  of  residual  interest  oper- 
ates. For  the  most  part,  major  decisions  of 
African  policy  are  determined,  not  in  the 
African  Bureau  of  the  State  Department,  but 
in  the  European  Bureau  and,  insofar  as  the 
United  Arab  Republic  Is  concerned.  In  the 
Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Bureau.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  true  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Por- 
tuguese Africa  and  Rhodesia.  But  more 
surprising,  policies  toward  independent  Afrl- 
cao  States  are  also  shaped  in  the  European 
Bureau.  The  sensitivities  of  President  de 
Gaulle,  as  Judged  by  the  European  Bureau, 
rather  than  an  Independent  assessment  of 
the  U.S.  national  interest  In  various  French- 
speaking  countries.  Is  likely  to  be  the  decisive 
factor.  Thus,  for  some  3  years  the  United 
States  severely  limited  its  relationship  vrtth 
Guinea,  even  though  Guinea  had  broken 
with  Prance  in  achieving  its  Independence. 
Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  very 
situation  which  should  have  triggered  active 
U.S.  interest  in  Guinea,  our  respect  for  French 
primacy  and  De  Gaulle's  wishes  prevented 
our  taking  action.  Only  after  Guinea  with- 
drew from  the  tightening  Soviet  embrace  in 
1962  did  we  take  an  active  interest  there, 
partly  because  the  containment  policy  de- 
manded that  we  take  preemptive  action  to 
forestall  the  elements  in  the  Parti  D6mo- 
cratique  de  Guln6e  which  were  seeking  a 
rapprochement  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  an 
expanding  relationship  with  Communist 
China,  and  partly  because  De  Gaiille  had 
relented  enough  in  his  attitude  toward 
Guinea  to  allow  the  United  States  to  enter 
the  scene. 

The  policy  of  containment  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China  is  Indeed  a 
principal  reason  for  retaining  even  a  residual 
interest  in  Africa,  so  as  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  a  "dangerous  vacuum"  where  a 
colonial  power  has  failed  to  make  a  reason- 
able accommodation  with  a  former  colony. 
The  desire  to  deny,  in  very  different  circum- 
stances, the  Congo,  Guinea,  and  Somalia  to 
Soviet  or  Communist  Chinese  hegemony  has 
certainly  been  a  prime  consideration  in  our 
policy  toward  these  three  countries.  Simi- 
larly, fear  that  failure  of  the  colonial  power 
to  take  adequate  steps  to  void  crisis  situa- 
tions which  the  Communist  powers  could 
exploit  has  Infiuenced  xis  to  go  as  far  as  we 
have  In  our  policies  toward  Rhodesia  and 
Portuguese  Africa. 

As  with  any  policy  depending  on  the  ac- 
tions of  others,  the  United  States  has  found 
itself  on  the  horns  of  more  than  one  dilemma. 
For  example,  the  policy  of  residual  Interest 
has  thrust  the  United  States  Into  support  of 
Ethiopia,  and  the  policies  of  residual  Interest 
and  containment  into  support  of  Somalia, 
while  the  two  states  are  engaged  In  an  unde- 
clared but  nonetheless  violent  war.  Simi- 
larly, the  policy  of  containment  has  led  us 
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to  provide  large-scale  agricultural  commodity 
assistance  to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and 
the  policies  of  residual  Interest  and  contain- 
ment hrr  -  led  to  our  principal  commitment 
In  Africa,  support  of  the  Congo — where  the 
United  Arab  Republic  has  long  been  engaged 
In  attempting  to  overthrow  the  central  gov- 
ernment by  one  means  or  another.  I  cite 
these  cases  not  because  our  action  in  either 
of  them  was  necessarily  wrong,  but  to  under- 
score the  difficulties  of  relying  too  much  on 
the  policies  of  third  countries  in  determining 
our  own. 

The  expansion  of  the  policy  of  contain- 
ment by  word  and  action  in  Vietnam  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  has  far-reaching  impli- 
cations for  Africa.  Thus,  Castroite  Cuba's 
role  in  the  Zanzibar  revolution  of  January 
1964  not  only  illustrates  the  varied  character 
of  the  Comm\mlst  drive  to  export  revolution 
to  Africa,  but  also  suggests  the  scope  of  the 
"containment"  that  may  be  required  in 
Africa.  So,  too.  the  abortive  but  nearly  suc- 
cessful Communist  attempt  in  the  Sudan  to 
capture  control  of  the  revolution  which 
ousted  the  Abboud  military  government.  If 
the  tougher  policies  we  have  been  following 
elsewhere  mean  that  we  cannot  accept  a 
Communist  takeover  In  Africa  either,  then 
we  can  hardly  afford  to  avoid  Involvement 
until  the  last  moment.  By  an  act  of  self- 
abnegation,  we  cannot  remain  aloof  from 
Africa,  except  as  determined  by  the  actions 
of  other  powers,  and  at  the  same  time  be  on 
call  to  put  out  fires  on  a  continent  where 
political  instability  Is  endemic. 

Our  unwillingness  to  take  more  Initiative 
In  Africa  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because 
It  Is  the  one  area  of  the  world  in  which  the 
United  States  has  more  freedom  of  action 
and  fewer  constraints  on  its  foreign  policy- 
making than  in  any  other.  The  adminis- 
tration seems  to  have  accepted  as  applicable 
to  Africa  the  Kennan-Llppmann  thesis  on 
the  limitations  of  U.S.  capacity  to  Influence 
the  direction  of  affairs  in  distant  areas  of  the 
world.  Yet,  remote  as  it  is  from  Communist 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  Africa  does  not 
present  the  geopolitical  difficulties  we  find 
in  dealing  with  crises  in  southeast  Asia,  the 
Middle  East  and  Eastern  Europe.  We  are 
not  limited  by  regional  (and  related  bilat- 
eral) military  alliances  comparable  to  NATO, 
CENTRO.  SEATO.  ANZUS  and  the  OAS  de- 
fense systems.  In  Africa,  also,  we  should  be 
Comparatively  free  from  pressures  arising  out 
of  commercial  interests:  Africa  accounts  for 
less  than  5  percent  of  our  total  foreign  trade 
and  Investment. 

One  result  of  our  policy  of  self-abnegation 
Is  that  the  desire  of  the  newly  Independent 
states  to  widen  their  relations  and  dilute  the 
Influence  of  their  former  colonial  masters  is 
being  Ignored,  and  the  conditions  for  their 
continuing  dependency  are  being  nurtured. 
This  promotes  the  image  of  neo-coloniallsm 
and  African  stooge  governments  ripe  for  na- 
tional liberation,  as  propagated  by  Commu- 
nist China  and  radical  nationalist  African 
states  such  as  Ghana.  The  fewer  alterna- 
tives the  new  states  are  offered  to  diversify 
their  political  and  economic  relations  within 
the  free  world,  the  more  they  are  forced 
either  to  preserve  old  patterns  of  dependency 
or  to  "swing  to  the  left"  into  Communist 
orbits.  Our  experience  in  Latin  America 
provides  some  apposite  lessons  on  what  can 
happen  when  an  outworn  relationship  is 
p>erslsted  in  too  long. 

In  conflict  with  our  traditional  policies, 
we  are  also  contributing  to  the  resurrection 
of  the  outmoded  concept  of  great-power 
spheres.  Walter  Llppmann  advanced  the 
view  that  the  French  lnt«rest  In  Gabon  Is 
comparable  to  the  vital  Interest  hegemony 
which  he  concedes  to  Conununist  China  In 
southeast  Asia  and  to  the  United  States  In 
Latin  America,  Interestingly  enough.  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle,  while  apparently  accepting 
the  idea  of  French  and  Conununist  Chinese 
spheres  of  Influence,  does  not.  Judging  from 


his  tour  of  South  America  and  his  condemna- 
tion of  U.S.  intervention  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  seem  to  accept  our  sphere  in  Latin 
America. 

Our  overall  attitude  toward  Africa  has 
also  limited  our  relationship  with  many  of 
the  African  states  whose  foreign  policies 
have  most  often  coincided  with  our  own, 
particularly  on  the  recurring  Congo  crisis, 
but  also  on  other  issues  of  special  impor- 
tance to  us.  such  as  the  admission  of  Com- 
munist China  to  the  United  Nations.  Ever 
since  Prance's  recognition  of  Communist 
China,  a  number  of  French-speaking  African 
states  (Congo-Brazzaville,  Dahomey,  Sene- 
gal, the  Central  African  Republic  and  Mauri- 
tania) ,  which  we  have  recognized  as  remain- 
ing In  the  French  sphere  of  Influence,  have 
also  been  reversing  their  position  on  that 
issue.  Now  with  half  the  population  of 
India,  Africa  has  almost  one-third  of  the 
membership  of  the  United  Nations.  Rea- 
sonable or  not,  this  means  that  Africa  can 
slgnlflcantly  Influence  the  balance  of  world 
political  power.  In  fact,  the  U.N.  vote, 
which  for  the  last  several  years  has  pivoted 
on  the  ballots  of  the  African  states,  will 
probably  go  against  us  this  year  or  next  if 
this  new  French-Inspired  trend  continues. 
Only  Communist  China's  ineptitude  so  far 
in  her  relations  with  the  new  African  states 
has  stemmed  the  turning  tide. 

m 

What  cotild  be  done  to  restore  the  promise 
and  the  credibility  of  U.S.  policy  in  Africa? 
The  point  of  departure  must  be  to  do  away 
with  the  principal  causes  for  past  contradic- 
tions and  inconsistencies.  First,  the  United 
States  should  abandon  the  policy  of  having 
a  merely  residual  Interest  In  Africa  and  rec- 
ognize that  with  36  Independent  states  (ex- 
cluding South  Africa)  in  existence  and 
another  3  or  4  in  the  offing,  the  con- 
tinent can  no  longer  be  viewed  as  of  only 
derivative  Interest  to  the  United  States. 
We  shoixld  make  it  clear  that  we  have  a 
coherent  African  policy,  and  not  simply  im- 
provised positions  deriving  from  our  NATO 
relationships  and  our  cold  war  Involvement. 

This  means  that  we  must  cease  to  pose 
African  policy  questions  in  terms  of  a  dilem- 
ma: pleasing  African  states  or  pleasing  our 
NATO  allies.  Each  must  be  considered,  but 
neither  exclusively  or  even  preponderantly. 
Our  NATO  allies  are  no  more  homogeneous  In 
their  policies  and  Interests  than  the  the 
African  states.  On  a  few  Issues,  however, 
such  as  Independence  for  the  Portuguese 
territories,  there  is  a  consensus  among  Afri- 
can states.  Because  the  issues  on  which 
Africans  agree  are  so  few.  those  Issues  take 
on  added  Importance.  The  question  then 
becomes  one  of  means.  If  in  keeping  with 
our  policy  of  self-determination  for  Africa 
we  think  it  right  to  support  steps  in  that 
direction  in  Portuguese  Africa,  how  can  we 
take  effective  steps  with  the  least  damaging 
effects  for  Portugal  and  NATO?  Certainly, 
several  of  our  NATO  allies  have  time  and 
again  taken  positions  and  followed  policies 
in  conflict  with  our  own  with  respect  to 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic.  Vietnam, 
Communist  China,  the  test-ban  treaty,  trade 
with  the  Soviet  bloc.  etc..  without  the  United 
States  pulling  the  NATO  house  down.  So 
too.  in  Africa,  we  have  long  supported  self- 
determination  for  African  colonies  without 
the  United  Kingdom.  France,  or  Belgluni 
tearing  the  alliance  apart.  Portugal  may 
react  differently.  That  would  seem  to  be 
the  risk  we  must  r\in — but  It  Is  certainly  a 
lesser  one  than  compromising  our  policy  of 
support  for  self-determination  and  alienating 
much  of  Africa.  In  any  event,  NATO's  pres- 
ent disarray,  centering  as  It  does  on  France. 
Ls  so  basic  that,  although  any  further  dls- 
sentlon  in  the  alliance  would  be  undesirable, 
the  disaffection  of  Portugal  would  hardly 
seem  crucial  to  the  alliance's  future. 

Third,  the  United  States  must  recognize 
that  on  a  continent  ripe  for  revolution  In 


the  Judgment  of  the  world's  leading  prac- 
titioner, the  policy  of  active  containment  Is 
neither  appropriate  nor  feasible.  Interven- 
tion of  the  tjrpe  practiced  in  Vietnam  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  forestall  Communist- 
inspired  wars  of  national  lit>eration  is  ob- 
viously out  of  the  question.  Yet  this  is  what 
the  containment  policy  suggests,  if  Prance, 
the  United  Kingdom  or  Belgium  should  falter 
In  their  determination  or  capacity  to  pre- 
clude Soviet  or  Communist  Chinese  penetra- 
tion and  takeovers.  Our  posture  in  the 
Congo  has  not  been  too  far  removed  from 
active  intervention,  and  if  the  situation 
should  deteriorate  again,  what  then? 

Africa  now  has  a  momentum  of  its  own 
In  world  affairs  which  cannot  be  disregarded. 
Withdrawal  and  then  sudden  thrust  by  the 
United  States  in  response  to  one  crisis  or  an- 
other has  all  the  disadvantages  of  both  poli- 
cies. Our  sudden  bursts  of  energy  to  counter 
Communist  initiatives  simply  distort  our 
basic  Interest  in  the  development  of  the 
African  states  themselves  by  exaggerating 
cold-war  considerations.  They  also  put  in 
question  the  credibility  of  our  oftstated 
interest  in  the  development  of  politically  in- 
dependent and  economically  viable  states, 
free  to  determine  their  own  external  policies. 

Thus,  It  is  to  the  positive  aspects  of  policy 
that  we  must  address  ourselves.  How  can  we 
help  the  new  states  to  consolidate  their  in- 
dependence? This  is  the  best  sort  of  con- 
tainment and,  as  a  practical  matter,  the 
only  sort  conceivable  for  most  of  Africa. 

For  all  new  African  countries,  the  achieve- 
ment of  formal  international  sovereignty  Is 
but  the  beginning  of  their  travail.  They  all 
have  to  bixild  states,  nations,  market  econ- 
omies, and  modern  societies.  In  the  words 
of  the  Assistant  AID  Administrator  for 
Africa :  "The  newly  independent  countries  of 
Africa  are  today  at  a  critical  stage  of  develop- 
ment. The  courses  of  action  taken  now  by 
the  United  States  may  profoundly  Influence 
their  political,  economic,  and  social  struc- 
tures for  generations  to  come.  It  is  clearly 
in  our  interest  to  seize  the  opportunity  to 
help  the  relatively  new  and  emerging  nations 
of  Africa  to  develop  along  constructive 
lines."  =  The  alternative  Is  unacceptable — 
endemic  Instability,  bush-league  arms  races, 
brush-flre  wars,  Latin  American-style  mili- 
tarism, despotism,  declining  living  standards 
and  an  ever  greater  gulf  between  the  de- 
veloped Western  and  the  underdeveloped 
African  states. 

In  the  broad  political  arena,  we  should 
reassert  the  basic  U.S.  Interest  In  the 
emergence  and  development  of  stable  and 
viable  Independent  states  In  all  of  Africa, 
and  alBrm  our  Intention  to  help  In  the 
process.  The  United  States  must  also  redeem 
its  unqualified  pledge  of  support  for  self- 
determination  in  Africa,  making  it  clear  that 
we  do  not  draw  a  line  at  the  Zambezi  or 
Limpopo  Rivers  so  as  to  exclude  from  this 
pledge  the  white-dominated  areas  in  south- 
ern Africa.  Failure  to  find  an  orderly  and 
peaceful  route  to  Independence  for  the  re- 
maining colonial  territories  In  Africa,  and 
the  Inevitably  ensuing  violence,  would  be — 
In  fact  already  Is  being — attributed  to  U.S. 
policy,  or  lack  of  it. 

Finally,  the  most  Intractable  problem  of 
all — the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  Here,  a 
determined  white  government,  with  the  con- 
siderable economic  and  military  resources  of 
a  rapidly  developing  country,  has  committed 
itself  to  a  policy  which  despite  Its  rationale 
of  separate  development  for  Africans  does  in 
fact  deny  the  nonwhlte  majority  the  right 
of  self-determination.  The  United  States 
can  rescind  its  pledge  of  support  for  self- 
determination  as  inapplicable  In  the  context 
of  an  already  independent  country.  Lenin's 
ambivalence  on  the  nationality  question,  fa- 
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voring  self-determination  In  Russia  and  else- 
where In  Europe  but  denying  its  applicability 
once  a  socialist  government  comes  to  p)ower, 
offers  a  precedent.  Such  a  tactic  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  would  be  viewed  as 
skeptically  in  Africa  as  Lenin's  reversal  is  in 
the  United  States. 

Having  condemned  apartheid  and  volun- 
tarily Imposed  a  ban  on  arms  shipments  to 
South  Africa,  the  United  States  has  accepted 
the  need  to  bring  presstu'e  to  bear  to  Induce 
South  Africa  to  change  Its  policy.  The  basic 
decision  of  principle  having  been  taken,  what 
remains  is  to  find  that  combination  of  per- 
suasion, Inducement,  and  coercion  which 
would  be  both  effective  and  acceptable.  This 
will  not  be  an  easy  or  quick  task.  An  oppor- 
tunity for  action  may  be  offered  by  the  World 
Court  in  the  case  now  before  It,  where  South 
Africa  Is  charged  with  violation  of  its  League 
of  Nations  mandate  over  South  West  Africa 
in  applying  apartheid  to  the  mandated  ter- 
ritory. In  the  event  of  an  adverse  ruling, 
South  Africa  may  be  confronted  with  the 
dilemma  of  accepting  the  decision,  with  all 
that  would  entail  for  the  practice  of  apar- 
theid in  South  Africa  Itself,  or  defying  the 
Court  and  laying  a  new  basis  for  the  UJ^. 
to  assume  Jurisdiction  and  take  action.  This 
would  leave  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  countries  with  considerably  less  dis- 
cretion about  what  their  response  should  be 
to  African  pressures  for  applying  sanctions. 

Another  problem  of  concern  to  the  United 
States  is  the  mounting  overt  and  covert  flow 
of  arms,  munitions,  and  military  missions  to 
Africa — ^for  national  armed  forces  as  well  as 
for  "liberation  forces."  Means  must  be  found 
to  achieve  "preventive  disarmament"  in  Afri- 
ca, not  only  to  increase  its  Internal  security 
but  to  avoid  the  increasing  diversion  of  lo- 
cal resources  from  development  to  military 
purposes.  In  practice,  much  of  the  flow  of 
arms  for  "liberation  forces"  has  been  divert- 
ed to  other  destinations  and  other  ends.  The 
recent  Incidents  In  Kenya  Involving  Chinese 
Communist  arms  are  illustrative.  On  two 
occasions  large  shipments  of  arms  theoreti- 
cally destined  for  Congolese  and  Mozambique 
rebel  forces  were  transshipped  from  Tanzania 
and  found  hidden  or  Intercepted  in  suspici- 
ous circumstances  in  western  Kenya.  These 
discoveries  carried  the  unmistakable  Implica- 
tion of  a  threat  by  disaffected  internal  fac- 
tions to  overthrow  the  Kenyan  government 
with  outside  support.  As  a  result  of  Kenya's 
suspicion  that  her  two  partners  In  the  East 
African  common  market,  Tanzania  and 
Uganda,  were  Involved  In  such  a  plot,  the 
prospects  of  maintaining  the  common  mar- 
ket and  expanding  It  Into  an  East  African 
federation,  something  which  the  United 
States  greatly  favors,  is  vastly  diminished. 
In  another  case,  the  Sudans'  willingness  to 
serve  as  a  corridor  for  Commtmlst  arms  ship- 
ments to  rebel  forces  in  neighboring  coun- 
tries came  to  a  sudden  halt  because  too  many 
shipments  were  falling  Into  the  hands  of  dis- 
affected Sudanese  elements,  particularly  In 
the  rebellious  southern  provinces. 

The  increased  flow  of  arms  for  national 
forces  also  presents  a  danger.  Soviet  sup- 
port of  a  substantial  buildup  of  Somali  armed 
forces  has  had  a  direct  impact  on  the  two 
neighboring  states  with  which  Somalia  has 
intermittently  been  warring — Ethiopia,  which 
receives  its  arms  primarily  from  the  United 
States,  and  Kenya,  which  receives  its  arms 
primarily  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Rais- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  three  states  to  make 
war  can  only  enlarge  the  already  dangerous 
threat  to  African  peace,  drag  in  cold  war 
Issues  and  divert  scarce  resources  of  three  of 
the  poorest  African  states. 

Would  not  Africa  be  a  good  place  to  start 
arms  control  and  disarmament  agreements? 
It  took  6  years  for  the  military  regime  In  the 
Sudan  to  be  replaced,  and  then  only  by  extra- 
constitutional  means.  The  aftermath  has 
been  disorder,  violence,  and  political  insta- 
bility reminiscent  of  the  very  situation  that 
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General  Abboud  set  out  to  erase  with  his 
military  coup  in  1958.  Does  Africa  have  to 
repeat  the  Latin  American  pattern  of  succes- 
sive military  coups  to  effect  political  change? 

It  seems  clear  by  now  that  the  Independ- 
ent African  states  are  not  going  to  be  in  a 
position  to  liberate  by  force  of  arms  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  or  Mozambique  and 
Angola.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the  Western 
Powers  cannot  supply  even  limited  kinds  of 
arms  to  South  Africa  and  Portugal  which 
would  not  be  useful  for  Internal  repressive 
purposes.  Simple  realism  suggests  the  need 
for  an  explicit  moratorium  on  arms  for  Africa 
and  the  effective  policing  of  It  by  agreement 
with  the  African  states.  Failure  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  critical  issue  makes  nonsense 
of  so  much  external  economic  aid,  which  in 
practice  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  di- 
verted to  military  ends.  Unnecessary  arms 
expenditure  also  undercuts  whatever  added 
political  stability  might  be  hoped  for  as  a 
resvQt  of  economic  development.  Moreover, 
in  the  context  of  Africa-wide  arms  control, 
a  total  ban  on  arms  and  munitions  to  South 
Africa  and  Portugal  would  become  more  ac- 
ceptable. In  view  of  African  insistence  on 
declaring  the  continent  a  denuclearized  zone 
and  lu-ging  disarmament  on  the  major 
powers,  it  would  seem  appropriate  for  the 
African  states  themselves  to  initiate  steps  to- 
ward achieving  a  moratorium  on  arms  ship- 
ments to  Africa,  and  by  doing  so  to  lend 
credence  to  their  other  disarmament  policies. 
This  would  put  pressure  on  the  Western 
Powers  to  agree  and  considerable  leverage 
could  then  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Com- 
munist powers. 

Whatever  relevancy  schemes  for  peace- 
keeping by  small  nations  or  regional  orga- 
nizations may  have  in  some  areas  of  the 
world,  it  seems  clear  that  in  this  decade  such 
proposals  are  largely  Irrelevant  for  Africa. 
Individual  African  states  do  not  have  the 
capacity  in  being  and  it  seems  of  doubtful 
wisdom  deliberately  to  create  it.  In  any 
event,  whenever  the  question  has  arisen,  the 
African  States  have  been  unable  to  agree  on 
the  desirability  of  creating  a  regional  peace- 
keeping force.  Some  fear  It  would  mean 
Interference  in  their  internal  affairs;  others 
that  It  would  mean  support  of  the  statvis  quo 
and  the  preclusion  of  change;  and  still  others 
that  it  would  mean  domination  by  larger  or 
more  aggressive  states.  And  so  far,  African 
States  have  preferred  to  look  elsewhere  than 
to  one  another  for  assistance  in  putting  down 
rebellions — in  east  Africa,  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and,  in  French-speaking  Africa,  to 
Prance. 

The  Organization  of  African  Unity  is 
structurally  incapable  of  playing  such  a  role 
at  present  or  in  the  foreseeable  future.  With 
its  members  deeply  divided  on  fundamental 
principles,  such  as  the  sanctity  of  inherited 
boundaries  and  non-interference  in  one  an- 
other's internal  affairs,  the  organization  has 
not  been  in  a  position  to  play  any  military 
role  at  all.  In  the  Congo  affair,  ever  since 
the  withdrawal  of  the  UJ^.  forces,  the  OAU 
h£is  not  only  been  unable  to  carry  out  a  peace- 
keeping role;  It  has  also  been  unable  to  pre- 
vent Its  minority  faction  of  radical  national- 
ist States  and  their  sometime  associates  from 
providing  active  support  and  bases  for  rebel 
groups.  Equally,  the  OAU  has  been  unable 
to  face  up  to  the  problems  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare in  the  southern  Sudan,  the  Watusl 
refugees  and  ^migr^s  and  their  periodic  in- 
cursions into  Rwanda,  the  continuing  quar- 
rels and  intermittent  violence  between 
Dahomey  and  Niger,  Ghana  and  Upper  Volta, 
Ghana  and  Togo,  Somalia  and  Ethiopia, 
Somalia  and  Kenya,  etc.  To  wish  upon  the 
OAU  tasks  it  is  not  yet  ready  to  assume  is 
merely  to  impair  further  its  limited  effective- 
ness. Our  expectations  for  it  have  been  un- 
realistic— as  we  should  have  known  from  our 
experience  with  peacekeeping  in  Latin 
America. 


In  the  economic  fleld  no  less  than  in  the 
political  arena  we  must  do  away  with  the 
Incongruities  which  have  characterized  our 
economic  assistance  programs  in  Africa  if 
these  are  to  play  a  consistent  and  effective 
role  in  support  of  U.S.  policies.  At  the  out- 
set, we  need  to  reassess  the  size  and  com- 
position of  our  economic  assistance  to 
Africa.  As  the  continent  receiving  the 
smallest  segment  of  our  aid  (less  than  10 
percent) ,  Africa  deserves  more  if  we  are  to 
give  credence  to  our  policy  of  support  for 
African  development.  A  higher  proportion  of 
aid  for  economic  development  (as  opposed  to 
political  purposes)  needs  to  be  coupled  with 
a  renewed  attempt  to  apply  the  Kennedy  aid 
concepts.  Including  the  conscious  provision 
and  programing  of  technical  assistance  so 
as  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  African 
States  to  absorb  external  aid  effectively. 

We  should  also  renew  our  attempts  to 
achieve  the  mobilization  and  coordination  of 
aid  to  Africa  from  the  free  world,  to  make 
such  aid  more  effective,  increase  its  avail- 
ability and  improve  the  terms  on  which  it  is 
made  available.  Free-world  aid  to  Africa, 
having  reached  a  plateau,  has  in  the  last  2 
years  actually  started  to  decline.  Our  own 
economic  aid  (excluding  surplus  food) 
reflects  this  downward  trend.  The  appropria- 
tion requested  by  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966  is  almost  $100  million  less  than  was 
obligated  in  1962,  the  high  water  mark  of 
U.S.  aid  to  Africa. 

The  decline  has  set  In  Just  as  Africa  has 
begun  to  move  forward  and  to  increase  its 
capacity  to  absorb  capital.  There  are  signs, 
too,  of  growing  African  Interest  in  rationaliz- 
ing and  coordinating  the  flow  of  external  aid. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Africa  late  in  1964,  Mr.  Robert  Gardiner, 
the  executive  secretary,  called  for  "a  Marshall 
plan,  Colombo  plan,  or  Alliance  for  Progress" 
for  Africa,  and  suggested  the  possibility  of 
the  fovmding  of  an  African  Council  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation.  The  new  African  De- 
velopment Bank,  which  came  into  operation 
this  year  with  a  nominal  capitalization  of 
$250  million,  will  also  undoubtedly  be  seek- 
ing outside  reso\irces.  In  view  of  our  con- 
tributions to  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  our  proffered  offers  to  the 
proposed  Asian  Development  Bank,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  we  can  refrain  from  maifing 
significant  contributions  to  the  African  De- 
velopment Bank. 

It  would  be  in  the  interest  of  both  the 
United  States  and  E^u^ope  if  the  heavy  de- 
pendence of  their  respective  "client  states" 
in  Latin  America  and  Africa  could  be  pro- 
gressively diversified  and  shared.  Then,  a 
change  in  the  relationship  to  a  former  colo- 
nial power  would  not  be  felt  as  a  wrenching 
divorce  but  as  a  tolerable  If  regrettable  sepa- 
ration. 

We  also  need  to  rationalize  our  aid  pro- 
grams and  to  adhere  to  objective  criteria, 
thus  eliminating  the  anomalies  which  make 
us  seem  td  reward  the  troublemakers  and 
take  friends  for  granted.  If  aid  is  to  flow 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Algeria,  Guinea 
and  others  in  the  form  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities,  supporting  assistance  and 
emergency  aid — without  reference  to  their 
economic  performance  and  heavy  allocation 
of  resources  to  nondevelopment  purposes- 
then  provision  should  be  made  to  comi>ensate 
the  states  deserving  of  aid  by  objective  eco- 
nomic standards,  and  to  reward,  or  at  any 
rate  not  discriminate  against,  those  which 
are  pro-Western  in  their  nonallnement  rather 
than  pro-Soviet  or  pro-Communist  Chinese. 

From  the  receiving  country's  point  of  view, 
all  American  aid,  regardless  of  the  particu- 
lar pocket  it  comes  from,  has  the  effect  of 
enlarging  that  country's  total  resoiirces.  If 
a  country  needs  food,  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence whether  it  receives  food  or  "develop- 
ment dollars"  which  enable  it  to  buy  food — 
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or.  If  In  budgetary  straits,  It  receives  sup- 
porting assistance  or  development  dollars. 
It  can  always  shift  Its  resources  around  as 
economic  (and  political)  conditions  require. 
Africans  have  not  been  slow  to  grasp  this 
point.  Nigeria,  which  Is  frequently  cited 
by  American  officials  as  the  largest  African 
recipient  of  U.S.  economic  aid,  has  felt  com- 
pelled to  point  out  that,  measured  In  either 
aggregate  or  per  capita  terms,  any  number 
of  African  countries  have  received  greater  as- 
sistance if  contributions  emanating  from  all 
U.S.  aid  pockets  are  taken  Into  account. 

Ghana.  Guinea.  Mall,  Algeria,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  all  radical  nationalist 
states  whose  economic  performance  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  jmd  who  are  prone  to 
allocate  resources  to  nonproductive  prestige 
purposes  and  questionable  foreign  adven- 
txires.  have  each  received  disproportionately 
more  economic  aid  than  Nigeria,  the  country 
we  have  singled  out  as  one  of  the  two  most 
deserving  African  countries  under  the  Ken- 
nedy economic  development  criteria.  Dur- 
ing U.S.  fiscal  years  1960-64,  Ghana,  Algeria, 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic,  with  popula- 
tions of  7.4.  10.8.  and  28.7  million  respec- 
tively, each  received  as  much  or  more  U.S. 
economic  aid  ( without  regard  for  which  U.S. 
aid  pocket  it  came  from)  than  Nigeria,  whose 
population  of  55.5  million  is  larger  than  the 
combined  population  of  the  three.  During 
the  same  period.  Guinea  and  Mali,  with  a 
combined  population  of  8  million,  received 
about  one-half  as  much  economic  assistance 
as  Nigeria.  In  addition,  such  special  cases 
as  Morocco.  Ethiopia.  Liberia  and  the  Congo, 
with  a  combined  population  considerably 
smaller  than  Nigeria's,  have  each  received  as 
much  or  more  U.S.  economic  aid  (to  say 
nothing  of  military)  than  Nigeria.  Yet 
none  of  these  states  has  been  singled  out 
by  the  United  States  as  specially  deserving 
of  "development"  aid. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  has  received  its 
large  share  of  our  economic  assistance  to 
Africa  in  the  face  of  the  U.S.  Government's 
own  judgment  that  that  country  "has  fol- 
lowed a  nimiber  of  political  policies  which 
are  not  to  our  liking  and  contrary  to  our 
interests":  for  example,  diverting  its  re- 
sources to  aid  the  Congolese  rebels,  main- 
taining 50,000  troops  in  Yemen,  conducting 
campaigns  to  coerce  Libya  into  ousting  the 
U.S.  air  base,  and  evidencing  hostility  toward 
Tunisia  for  proposing  negotiations  in  the 
Arab-Israeli  dispute. 

-In  contrast,  the  13  original  members  of 
the  Common  Organization  of  African  and 
Malagasy  States  (OCAM),  which  have  on 
the  whole  been  most  vigorous  in  their  sup- 
port of  the  OAU  principle  of  noninterference 
and  most  articulate  In  condemning  external 
Interference  In  their  Internal  affairs  by 
Ghana  "and  other  states,"  have  received  con- 
siderably less  economic  aid  than  the  five 
most  interventionist  states.  Indeed,  since 
1960,  Ghana  alone  has  received  more  U.S. 
aid  than  the  combined  total  going  to  all  13 
OCAM  states.  Guinea  has  received  more 
during  this  period  than  the  combined  total 
going  to  the  two  most  Important  OCAM 
states,  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  Senegal.  And 
almost  as  if  to  add  Insult  to  injury,  the 
United  Stotes  over  the  last  2  years  has  with- 
drawn its  aid  missions  from  the  OCAM  states 
and  administers  aid  to  them,  such  as  it  Is. 
from  Washington. 

In  sum,  then,  the  United  States  must  re- 
dress the  Imbalance  In  its  foreign  policies  by 
refocuslng  Its  view  of  American  Interests  In 
Africa,  not  by  downgrading  ovir  traditional 
Interest  In  Europe  or  by  denying  the  reality 
of  the  cold  war,  but  rather  by  upgrading  the 
Importance  of  Africa,  formulating  policies 
responsive  to  African  realities,  and  striking  a 
reasonable  balance  among  our  multiple 
national  Interests.  The  United  States  also 
needs  to  rationalize  Its  political  and  eco- 
nomic policies  In  AfrlcB.  to  make  them  con- 


sistent and  credible  and  thus  responsive  to 
our  national  interest  in  the  development  of 
stable  and  viable  African  states. 


STUDENT  TESTING  PROGRAM  PRO- 
POSED BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDU- 
CATION 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  obtained  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  dally  Record  a  letter 
from  a  constituent,  together  with  an 
editorial  wliich  appeared  In  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Commercial  Ap- 
peal, disapproving  some  of  the  student 
testing  program  proposed  by  the  Federal 
Government's  Office  of  Education. 

Just  to  impress  some  people  with  the 
"stuff"  that  is  going  on,  ju.st  imagine,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  confusion  which  would  be 
created  in  the  mind  of  an  immature 
youngster — or  most  adults,  for  that  mat- 
ter— if  he  were  faced  with  the  problem 
of  answering  th6  question  with  a  "yes" 
or  "no": 

Which  is  worse,  spitting  on  the  Bible  or 
spitting  on  the  American  flag? 

How  would  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  answer 
with  a  "yes"  or  "no"  the  question: 

Which  is  more  Important,  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiajice  to  the  United  States  or  joining 
a  church? 

BANK  MERGER  BILL  HEARINGS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning,  I  had  to  adjourn  a  meeting  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee for  lack  of  a  quorum.  The  meet- 
ing was  called  at  the  request  of  three 
members  of  the  committee  to  consider 
bank  merger  legislation.  The  failure  of 
a  quorum  on  the  committee  is  a  sample 
of  the  waning  support  for  this  type  of 
legislation. 

The  proponents  of  the  bank  merger 
bill  have  made  many  claims  of  a  ma- 
jority. However,  this  morning,  not  even 
a  majority  of  the  committee  was  pres- 
ent. 

I  firmly  believe  that  members  of  this 
committee  and  the  public  are  becoming 
more  aware  of  the  far-reaching  and 
extreme  nature  of  these  bills.  I  am 
convinced  that  only  a  distinct  minority 
of  this  committee  and  the  public  want 
to  do  anjrthlng  to  weaken  antitrust  laws 
as  they  relate  to  the  banks.  I  believe 
only  a  minority  favors  special  retro- 
active excuses  for  antitrust  law  viola- 
tions. 

Great  pressure  has  been  brought  to 
bear  on  Congress  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion. This  pressure  and  lobbying  cam- 
paign should  be  thoroughly  investigated. 


We  have  in  the  committee  records,  cases 
where  lobbyists  failed  to  register  in  com- 
pliance with  the  lobbying  laws.  The 
American  Bankers  Association,  the  big- 
gest lobbyist  in  this  campaign,  com- 
pletely defies  the  lobbying  laws  and  does 
not  even  register  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House. 

I  know  that  many  bitter  words  have 
been  exchanged  over  this  legislation  in 
recent  weeks.  I  hope  that  the  wounds 
will  heal  and  that  this  committee  can 
move  forward  on  more  productive  and 
more  needed  legislation. 

In  the  press,  there  has  been  much  talk 
of  majorities  and  minorities.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  throughout  the 
consideration  of  these  bills,  a  majority 
of  the  Democrats  have  stuck  together. 
All  11  Republicans  have  consistently 
voted  together  as  a  bloc  against  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Democrats.  The  Republi- 
cans have  picked  up  just  enough  Demo- 
cratic votes  to  keep  the  issue  in  doubt. 
However,  I  am  happy  that  my  own 
vote  has  been  cast  consistently  with  the 
majority  of  the  Democrats.  In  most 
cases,  this  has  been  a  2-to-l  majority  on 
the  Democratic  side.  On  most  votes,  only 
6  or  7  of  the  committee's  22  Democrats 
have  joined  the  Republican  minority. 

By  its  tactics,  this  Republican-led 
group  has  prevented  the  committee  from 
carefully  considering  legitimate  bank 
merger  bills.  The  Domestic  Finance 
Subcommittee  worked  long  and  hard  on 
legislation  to  deal  with  these  proposals. 
As  the  subcommittee  neared  completion 
of  its  work.  Representatives  Ashley  and 
MooRHEAD,  and  the  Republican  members 
of  the  committee  Introduced  entirely 
new  bills.  They  insisted  that  their  meas- 
ures be  considered  and  that  the  subcom- 
mittee's work  be  tossed  out.  We  have 
had  no  hearings  on  this  Ashley-Moor- 
head  bill.  It  would  have  been  a  shameful 
thing  for  this  committee  to  have  reported 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  such  far-reach- 
ing legislation  without  hearing  a  single 
witness.  This  is  not  normal  procedure, 
and  so  long  as  I  am  chairman,  I  will 
attempt  to  stop  such  high-handed  tactics. 
If  these  Members  had  followed  com- 
mittee procedures,  I  believe  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  have  had  a  reason- 
able bill  on  the  floor  this  session.  Their 
attitude  and  tactics  prevented  this. 

Throughout  the  consideration  of  these 
bills,  I  have  insisted  on  full  and  open 
hearings.  I  again  call  for  full  and  open 
hearings. 

I  suggest  that  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  meet  while  the  Con- 
gress Is  out  of  session  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  complete  hearings  on  the  new 
proposals  that  have  been  proposed  to 
deal  with  bank  mergers.  I  believe  such 
hearings  will  require  about  3  weeks  of 
steady  work  by  the  committee. 

The  Ashley-Moorhead  bill  creates  an 
entirely  new  set  of  problems  for  the  so- 
called  bank  supervisory  agencies.  The 
bill  also  virtually  eliminates  the  Justice 
Department  role  in  controlling  mergers 
and  concentration  of  power  in  the  bank- 
ing industry. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  that  the  commit- 
tee call  Attorney  General,  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach;  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, James  J.  Saxon;  Federal  Deposit 
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Insurance  Corporation  Chairman,  K.  A. 
Randall;  and  all  members  of  the  Federal 
ReseiTe  Board.  I  suggest  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  be  called 
because  of  a  severe  division  of  opinion  on 
bank  mergers  within  that  agency.  At 
least  three  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  have  appeared  before  the 
Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  and 
testified  against  retroactive  exemptions 
from  antitrust  laws.  The  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve,  William  McChes- 
ney  Martin,  fully  endorsed  the  idea  of 
giving  the  big  banks  freedom  from  anti- 
trust laws  including  those  already  prose- 
cuted. 

No  impartial  observer  could  claim  that 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee yet  has  all  the  facts  on  this  legis- 
lation. This  is  a  major  step,  and  the 
committee  simply  must  have  all  the  facts 
before  it  acts.  To  do  otherwise  would  be 
highly  irresponsible. 

The  hearings  before  the  Domestic  Pi- 
nance  Subcommittee  have  revealed  part 
of  the  tremendous  pressure  and  lobbying 
campaign  carried  on  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation. I  know  that  all  my  colleagues 
here  realize  that  tills  pressure  has  been 
some  of  the  heaviest  In  the  history  of 
the  Congress.  We  have  found  cases 
where  lobbyists  have  not  complied  with 
the  registration  laws.  Therefore,  as  part 
of  the  hearings  on  these  new  bills,  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  committee  con- 
duct a  full  Investigation  into  the  lobby- 
ing activities.  These  activities  bear  on 
this  legislation  and  they  must  be  brought 
out  into  the  open. 


SERVICEMEN'S     LOAN     FUNDS     ON 
THE  WAY  TO  RIGHTFUL  OWNERS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ^  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the^  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  6 
weeks  ago  I  addressed  this  body  con- 
cerning funds  of  unlocated  servicemen 
that  were  on  deposit  at  Suburban  Trust 
Co.,  a  Hyattsvllle,  Md.,  commercial  bank. 

At  that  time,  more  than  $86,000  was 
on  deposit  at  the  bank  belonging  to  more 
than  1,000  servicemen.  The  funds  were 
deposited  in  the  bank  for  the  purpose  of 
repaying  loans  from  Federal  Services  Fi- 
nance Corp.,  but  for  several  reasons  the 
funds  were  not  turned  over  to  the  fi- 
nance company  nor  were  they  returned 
to  the  servicemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  through  the  efforts  of  the  Domestic 
Finance  Subcommittee,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  the  bank  more  than  600 
of  those  servicemen  have  been  located 
and  nearly  $30,000  has  been  returned  to 
them. 

The  subcommittee  Is  continuing  Its 
Investigation  of  the  practices  which  led 
to  this  withholding  of  funds  from  serv- 
icemen, but  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
our  Investigation  has  already  begxm  to 
bear  fruit. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD  FLIP- 
FLOPS  ON  VITAL  CONFLICT-OF- 
INTEREST  QUESTION  OF  COM- 
MERCIAL BANKS  OPERATING 
SECURITIES  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1933 
the  Congress,  shocked  by  disclosure  of  a 
long,  sorry  record  of  abuses,  fraud,  and 
outright  thievery,  passed  a  law  separat- 
ing commercial  and  Investment  banking. 
The  law  was  framed  to  apply  to  the  pre- 
vailing custom  of  bank-affiliated  securi- 
ties operations  controlled  through  inter- 
locking management.  Congress  has 
wisely  retained  this  statutory  safeguard 
against  conflicts  of  interest  and  unfair 
competition  with  nonbank  businesses. 

Only  recently  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  which  has  the  responsibility  to 
administer  this  prohibition  against  affil- 
iations between  banking  and  securities 
dealings,  testified  strongly  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
against  a  proposal  to  expand  the  securi- 
ties operations  of  banks.  I  refer  to  H.R. 
7539,  which  would  alter  the  very  narrow 
authority  of  banks  to  imderwrite  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  general  obligation 
bonds. 

Just  recently,  First  National  City 
Bank,  New  York,  has  taken  steps  to  enter 
the  mutual  fund  business  in  competition 
with  the  independents.  At  present  no 
other  member  bank  is  engaging  In  this 
business.  The  First  National  City 
Bank  has  an  application  pending  before 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion for  an  exemption  from  the  conflict- 
of-interest  prohibitions  contained  in  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940,  as  a  prelude  to  a  full-scale  com- 
mercial operation,  separate  and  distinct 
from  investment  management  in  their 
trust  department. 

Now  all  this  is  not  too  surprising,  Mr. 
Speaker,  except  for  one  factor  that 
stands  out  like  a  sore  thumb.  In  an 
opinion  to  First  National  City  Bank  kept 
secret  by  the  Federal  Reserve  for  over  6 
months,  the  agency  concluded  that  sec- 
tion 32  of  the  Banking  Act  would  not 
prohibit  the  bank  from  engaging  in  the 
business  of  Issuing  securities.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bases  this  finding  on  the 
gromid  that  the  fund  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  bank  and  thus  no  interlocking 
management  prohibited  by  section  32  is 
foimd  to  exist.  Since  the  securities  op- 
eration will  be  carried  out  by  the  bank 
Itself  and  not  by  an  affiliate,  then  every- 
thing is  A-OK — no  violation  of  the  law, 
the  Board  argues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  this  de- 
cision by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
ranks  along  with  many  of  Comptroller 
Saxon's  astounding  ruUngs  as  an  out- 
standing example  of  the  perversion  of 
clear,  legislative  intent  of  the  Congress 
in  order  to  please  a  $14  billion  Wall 
Street  institution.  What  the  Board  is 
saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  imder  their 


tortured  and  twisted  interpretation  of 
the  law— 12  U.S.C.  377— First  National 
City  Bank  can  engage  in  directly  a  secu- 
rities operation  they  cannot  engage  in 
indirectly. 

This  is  a  lot  of  bureaucratic  nonsense, 
absolute  rubbish,  and  I  can  foresee  a  full 
investigation  of  this  matter  unless  the 
agencies  can  reasonably  show  a  legal 
basis  for  the  green  light  to  First  National 
City  Bank.  If  the  agencies  succeed  in 
accommodating  this  Important  client, 
then  next  January  would  be  none  too 
soon  for  hearings  on  legislation  to  plug 
this  glaring  loophole  in  our  laws. 


NOTED  BANKZER  OPPOSES  BANK 
MERGER  BILL 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Paul 
Jones,  a  successful  Glenview,  111.,  banker 
and  businessman.  In  a  letter  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  dated  October  4,  strongly 
opposed  legislation  forgiving  past  bank 
mergers  and  tying  the  hands  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  concerning  future 
bank  mergers. 

The  thrust  of  Mr.  Jones'  earnest  plea  is 
that  big  banks  created  by  merger  forget 
the  needs  of  the  small  businessman  when 
tight  money  periods  come.  The  big 
banks  squeeze  out  the  little  man  to  serve 
the  credit  needs  of  the  large  corporations 
only.  He  states  that  during  1959  he  was 
barely  able  to  survive  the  lack  of  bank 
financing  and  that  some  other  small 
companies  were  squeezed  out  completely. 

Mr.  Jones  also  admits  a  distrust  of  the 
bank  supervisory  agencies  in  stemming 
the  bank  merger  tide  and  that  there  Is 
no  substitute  for  the  Federal  courts  to 
make  the  final  decision.  He  closes  by 
saying,  and  I  quote: 

Let  the  banking  supervisory  agencies  regu- 
late In  thoee  areas  In  which  they  are  well 
equipped  to  regulate.  But  If  competition 
Is  to  be  preserved  and  the  public  Interest 
protected,  do  not  give  them  the  authority  to 
permit  banks  to  merge. 

Due  to  Republican-led  pressures,  the 
subcommittee  was  forced  to  cut  off  public 
hearings  on  these  vital  bills,  and  many 
excellent  witnesses — such  as  Mr.  Jones, 
a  dedicated  free  enterpriser — were  not 
permitted  to  appear  in  person  before  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  Jones'  letter  and  statement 
follow: 

Cummins-Amxbican  Corp., 
Glenview,  III.,  October  4,  196S. 
To  Memhera  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cut' 
rency  Committee. 

Oentlemkn:  I  have  been  active  In  the 
finance  business  for  48  years.  Throughout 
those  years  In  that  business  I  have  borrowed 
money  from  banlEs,  both  large  and  small.  In 
many  States.  For  the  last  6  years  I  have 
had  the  major  Investment  In  and  have  been 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  a  smaU  bank  In 
one  of  the  Chicago  suburbs. 

I  have  followed  the  progress  of  S.  1698  in 
the  newspapers  and  trade  papers.     It  has 
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seemed  to  me  that  the  reasons  why  S.  1698 
should  be  defeated  have  been  obscured  by 
en^otlonal  arguments  advanced  by  Its  propo- 
nents. The  proponents  Insist  that  banks 
which  have  merged  with  the  approval  of  one 
of  the  regulatory  agencies  will  have  difficulty 
unscrambling,  that  It  Is  unfair  to  make 
them  unscramble  after  the  merger  was  ap- 
proved by  the  regtilatory  agency,  and  that 
the  solution  Is  to  pass  legislation  which  vests 
the  sole  authority  to  approve  or  disapprove 
bank  mergers  In  the  agencies  which  already 
approved  their  merger. 

Those  banks  are  In  no  position  to  com- 
plain. They  knew  the  risks  they  were  tak- 
ing when  they  merged.  Moreover,  their 
plight  Is  not  as  bad  as  they  make  It  out  to 
be.  Unscrambling  a  bank  merger  poses  less 
of  a  problem  than  unscrambling  most  merg- 
ers does.  But  even  If  the  merged  banks 
were  In  a  position  to  complain,  that  does  not 
warrant  passing  legislation  which  Is  111- 
advlsed  and  which  will  adversely  affect  the 
public  for  years  to  come. 

I  have  set  out  the  reasons  why  I  believe 
S.  1698  should  be  defeated  In  a  short  state- 
ment enclosed. 

S.  1698  vests  the  sole  authority  to  permit 
or  prohibit  bank  mergers  In  persons  who  are 
not  able  by  reason  of  their  orientation  to 
view  the  effect  of  bank  mergers  on  competi- 
tion Impartially. 

It  Invites  the  acceptance  of  bank  mergers 
at  the  expense  of  competition  in  the  bank- 
ing industry  instead  of  demanding  that  the 
management  of  banks  In  economic  trouble 
be    improved   and   competition   preserved. 

Those  who  will  suffer  the  most  from  S. 
1698  are  small  businesses  and  individuals. 

I  hope  you  will  give  the  enclosed  state- 
ment your  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Patjl  Joi»es. 

President. 

S.  1698  Shoxtld  Be  Defeated  and  the  Bank 
Mergek  Act  of  1960  Repealed 


The  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  vested  au- 
thority in  the  Comptroller  of  Currency  as  to 
national  banks,  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  as  to  State  banks, 
and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion as  to  Insured  banks  which  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  prohibit 
bank  mergers.  It  directed  them  to  consider. 
In  determining  whether  or  not  to  permit  a 
bank  merger,  (1)  the  financial  history  and 
condition  of  each  of  the  banks  Involved.  (2) 
the  adequacy  of  its  capital  structure,  (3)  its 
future  earnings  prospects.  (4)  the  general 
character  of  its  management,  (5)  the  con- 
venience and  needs  of  the  community  to  be 
served,  (6)  whether  or  not  its  corporate  pow- 
ers are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Federal  banking  laws,  and  (7)  the  effect  of 
the  transaction  on  competition,  and  directed 
them  not  to  permit  the  merger  unless  they 
found  It  to  be  In  the  public  Interest. 

S.  1698  goes  one  step  further.  It  does  what 
the  Supreme  Court  held  in  United  States  v. 
Philadelphia  National  Bank,  and  United 
States  v.  First  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of 
Lexington  that  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960 
did  not  do.  It  vests  the  sole  authority  to 
approve  or  prohibit  bank  mergers  In  the 
three  Federal  regulatory  agencies,  and  ex- 
empts an  approved  merger  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Sherman  Act  and  the  Clayton 
Act. 

S.  1698  is  special  privilege  legislation.  In 
vesting  In  the  banking  supervisory  agencies 
the  sole  authority  to  permit  or  prohibit  bank 
mergers,  it  affords  to  banks  a  privilege  which 
is  not  accorded  to  most  other  American  busi- 
nesses. The  mergers  of  most  other  American 
businesses  are  subject  to  review  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

There  Is  no  Justification  for  granting  banks 
such  a  special  privilege,  for  treating  banks 
differently  than  other  American  businesses. 
The  granting  of  that  special  privilege  can- 


not be  Justified  on  the  theory  that  the  men 
who  are  In  charge  of  the  three  Federal  regu- 
latory agencies  are  better  qualified  than  Fed- 
eral Judges  to  pass  upon  bank  mergers.  In 
fact.  If  the  public  Interest  Is  to  be  served, 
they  are  less  qualified  to  do  so. 

The  background,  experience,  and  orienta- 
tion of  those  men  are  attuned  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  banks  whose  mergers  they  are 
asked  to  evaluate.  For  example,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  Mr.  James  Saxon 
(who  approved  the  First  National  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.  of  Lexington  merger,  after  re- 
ceiving adverse  reports  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  the  Attorney  General), 
was  on  the  legal  staff  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago  and  before  that  was  on  the 
legal  staff  of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Randall,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  was  formerly  President 
of  a  bank  in  Provo.  Utah.  Many  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  are  oriented  to  the 
banks  through  many  years  of  service  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  stock  of  which 
is  owned  by  the  banks  which  are  members 
of  it.  In  contrast,  the  background,  experi- 
ence and  orientation  of  Federal  Judges  Is 
typically  attuned  to  the  Interests  of  the  pub- 
lic as  a  whole,  rather  than  a  particular  seg- 
ment of  the  business  community. 

The  tenure  of  office  of  those  In  charge  of 
the  three  regulatory  agencies  is  normally 
short.  At  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of 
office,  they  can  be  expected  to  seek  employ- 
ment from  the  banking  Industry  whose  merg- 
ers they  are  empowered  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve. In  contrast.  Federal  Judges  are  ap- 
pointed for  life  and  need  not  consider  the 
effect  of  their  decisions  upon  their  futxire 
employment  prospects. 

The  American  Bankers  Association  Is  con- 
trolled by  the  giant  banks  of  this  country. 
Naturally,  It  has  endorsed  S.  1698.  (In  con- 
trast, the  Independent  Bankers  Association, 
which  reflects  the  views  of  the  small  banks 
In  the  United  States,  adopted  a  resolution 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  its  members  In 
opposition  to  S.  1698.)  In  doing  so.  It  has 
argrued  that  the  "control  of  bank  mergers 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  appropriate 
banking  supervisory  agencies"  because  these 
agencies  are  "equipped  with  the  special 
knowledge  necessary  to  regulate  Intelligently 
the  American  Banking  System."  This  Is  to 
suggest  that  Federal  Judges  do  not  have 
enough  knowledge  or  intelligence  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  a  bank  merger  violates 
the  Sherman  Act  or  Clayton  Act,  although 
their  knowledge  and  intelligence  is  adequate 
to  make  the  same  determination  as  to  merg- 
ers of  other  businesses.  It  Is  to  suggest  that 
only  those  who  are  drawn  from  the  banking 
fraternity  have  sufficient  knowledge  and  In- 
telligence to  pass  upon  bank  mergers. 

No  doubt  all  Industries  would  like  men 
drawn  from  their  own  ranks  to  have  the  sole 
power  to  review  their  mergers.  No  doubt, 
too,  foxes  would  like  all  chicken  coops  en- 
trusted to  their  care. 

Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
of  1960  directs  the  banking  supervisory  agen- 
cies to  consider  six  factors  in  addition  to  the 
effect  of  a  bank  merger  on  competition  Jus- 
tify affording  banks  the  special  privilege  of 
having  their  mergers  beyond  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  courts  to  consider. 

Instead  of  promoting  and  protecting  com- 
petition within  the  banking  Industry,  con- 
sideration of  the  six  additional  factors  tends 
to  invite  a  lessening  of  competition. 

Referring  to  the  first  four  of  those  factors 
as  set  out  above.  If  the  financial  history  and 
condition  of  one  of  the  banks  Is  only  fair  or 
even  bad.  then  Its  capital  structure  will  be 
Impaired,  and  Its  future  earnings  prospects 
dim.  The  cause  of  this  condition  will  more 
often  than  not  be  that  the  general  character 
of  Its  management  la  not  good. 


The  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  lists  these 
considerations   in  advance  of  the  effect  of 
the  transaction  on  competition  and  does  not 
say  that  the  banking  supervisory  agencies 
shall  prohibit  a  bank  merger  which  tends  to 
substantially  lessen  competition  or  is  In  re- 
straint of  trade  Irrespective  of  whether  the 
financial  condition  of  one  of  the  banks  Is 
bad,  Its  capital  structure  impaired,  its  future 
earnings  prospect  dim  and  its  management 
weak.     The  Bank  Merger  Act,  thus,  invites 
as  a  solution  to  such  a  bank's  predicament, 
one  which  lessens  competition — the  merger 
of  the  bank  with  one  which  is  economically 
strong.    It  does  not  Insist  that  at  least  an 
attempt  be  made  to  achieve  a  solution  which 
would  preserve  competition — the  bringing  In 
of  new  management  to  revitalize  the  bank. 
Nor  does  the  fact  that  banks  are  other- 
wise subject  to  supervision  and  regulation 
under  the  Federal  banking  laws  Justify  af- 
fording banks  the  special  prllvlege  of  having 
their  mergers  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  covirts  to  consider.     Many  of  those 
regulations  restrain  competition  rather  than 
promote  it.     If  competition  In  the  banking 
industry  Is  to  be  protected  and  preserved, 
and  If  the  public  Interest  Is  to  be  served,  the 
sole  authority  to   permit  or  prohibit  bank 
mergers  should   not   be   vested  in   agencies 
whose  regulations  tend  to  restrain  competi- 
tion. 

Among  the  regulations  of  the  banking  su- 
pervisory agencies  which  restrain  competi- 
tion are  these:  (a)  The  power  of  banks  to 
compete  In  the  loan  market  Is  restrained  by 
regulations  requiring  them  to  maintain  a 
substantial  amount  of  their  assets  in  cash, 
short-term  Government  bonds  and  Govern- 
ment bills;  (b)  banks  are  restrained  from 
competing  for  risk  Investments  by  regula- 
tions limiting  the  ratio  of  risk  assets  to  cap- 
ital; (c)  regulations  increasing  the  amount 
of  capital  required  to  enter  the  banking  busi- 
ness limit  competition  within  the  banking 
Industry;  In  fact,  any  time  one  of  the  agen- 
cies exercises  Its  power  to  deny  a  bank  char- 
ter, It  limits  competition  within  the  Indus- 
try. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  S.  1698,  by  di- 
vesting the  Federal  courts  of  Jurisdiction  to 
consider  bank  mergers  under  the  Sherman 
Act  and  the  Clayton  Act  and  by  vesting  the 
sole  authority  to  F>ermlt  or  prohibit  bank 
mergers  In  the  regulatory  agencies,  will  in- 
crease the  number  of  bank  mergers  that  are 
ultimately  condoned.  Under  the  Bank  Mer- 
ger Act  of  1960  as  construed  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  bank  mergers  could  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  regulatory  agencies  or  by  Fed- 
eral courts.  S.  1698  in  eliminating  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  prohibition  of  bank  mergers 
by  the  Federal  courts  will  certainly  increase 
the  nimiber  of  bank  mergers  that  are  ulti- 
mately approved. 

Small  companies  and  Individuals  will  be 
the  ones  who  will  suffer  from  this.  Bank 
mergers  create  bigger  banks.  In  a  tight 
money  market,  the  bigger  banks  will  prefer 
their  large  corporate  ciistomers  to  their 
small  business  and  Individual  customers. 

During  the  tight  money  market  of  1959.  I 
learned,  as  a  borrowing  officer  of  substan- 
tial amounts  for  a  small  automobile  sales 
finance  company,  that  big  banks  had  grant- 
ed unsolicited  lines  of  credit  to  large  cor- 
porations prior  to  1959  in  order  to  attract 
their  accounts.  When  the  tight  money  mar- 
ket arrived,  these  corporations  began,  for 
the  first  time,  to  use  their  lines  of  credit.  I 
was  warned  by  bank  officers  that  we  might 
get  squeezed  out  to  make  room  for  the  large 
corporations.  I  was  able  to  hold  on  to  our 
credit  by  the  skin  of  my  teeth,  but  only  after 
taking  the  regular  rise  In  Interest  costs 
which  occurred  at  that  time  and  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  25  percent  penalty.  Some 
other  small  companies  were  squeezed  out 
completely.  During  this  same  period,  we  had 
much  less  trouble  from  small  banks.  Small 
banks  have  no  choice,  they  must,  in  but  ex- 
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ceptlonal  cases,  do  business  with  smaller 
companies  and  people. 

Every  bank  merger  eliminates  at  least 
one  bank  from  the  banking  Industry.  Every 
time  that  a  bank  is  eliminated  the  public 
has  one  less  bank  to  which  it  can  present  a 
loan  request.  This  does  not  affect  large  cor- 
porations, but  for  smaller  businesses  and  in- 
dividuals, it  may  mean  the  difference 
between  obtaining  a  loan  on  the  one  hand 
and  going  under  on  the  other  hand. 

S.  1698  should  be  defeated. 

Congress  should  not.  however,  stop  there. 
It  should  also  repeal  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
of  1960. 

Senator  A.  Wnxis  Robertson,  of  Virginia, 
the  sponsor  of  S.  1698,  has  stated:  "The  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Lexington  cases  Imposed  on 
baiik  mergers  the  strict  standards  of  section 
7  of  the  Clayton  Act  and  what  apparently 
have  become  the  equally  strict  standards  of 
the  Sherman  Act.  Clearly,  these  decisions 
have  changed  the  situation  on  which  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  was  based.  If  these  cases 
bad  been  decided  before  1959,  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  would  have  been  considered 
unnecessary." 

Now  that  those  cases  have  been  decided, 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  Is  as  unneces- 
sary today  as  it  would  have  been  in  1960  had 
those  cases  been  decided  before  1959. 

Bank  mergers  should  be  measured  by  the 
same  standards  that  mergers  in  other  indus- 
tries are  measured  by.  It  should  be  left  to 
the  Justice  Department  to  determine  ini- 
tially whether  a  bank  merger  violates  the 
Sherman  Act  or  the  Clayton  Act  and,  upon 
the  institution  of  suit  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment, to  enjoin  a  bank  merger  or  to 
divest  banks  which  have  already  merged,  it 
should  be  left  to  the  Federal  courts  to  decide 
whether  the  merger  should  be  permitted  or 
prohibited.  Let  the  banking  supervisory 
agencies  regulate  In  those  areas  In  which 
they  are  well  equipped  to  regulate.  But  If 
competition  is  to  be  preserved  and  the  pub- 
lic interest  protected,  do  not  give  them  the 
authority  to  permit  banks  to  merge. 


WATER  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
land  of  abundance,  it  seems  strange  that 
customers  in  New  York  restaurants  are 
not  served  water  unless  they  ask  for  it. 

This  brings  home  to  all  of  us,  however, 
the  need  for  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources. 

We  are  now  taking  two  important 
steps:  we  are  going  to  clean  up  this  Na- 
tion's polluted  streams,  and  we  are  going 
to  make  desalting  feasible. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Sharon,  Pa., 
Herald,  hails  these  advances  and  notes 
the  President's  admonition  that  "aggres- 
sive conservation  measures"  are  needed 
and  must  be  taken.  Because  the  editorial 
will  be  of  general  interest,  I  insert  it  in 
the  Record : 

Water  Conservation  Efforts:  Washington 
Takbb  A  Hand 

The  hearings  on  Hiidson  River  pollution 
which  opened  Tuesday  emphasize  the  in- 
creasingly active  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment m  water  policy.  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  John  W. 
Gardner  in  announcing  the  hearings  called 
the  fouling  of  the  Hudson  "a  shocking  exam- 
ple of  the  destructfen  of  resources  that  are 


vital  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  oiur  peo- 
ple." The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  said 
that  the  river  now  carries  pollution  from 
the  equivalent  of  10  million  people. 

The  Federal  Government's  growing  water 
role  is  largely  a  matter  of  lack  of  local  re- 
sponsibility and  inability  of  States  and  lo- 
calities to  settle  their  differences  over  water 
use.  By  historical  accident,  great  river  sys- 
tems of  the  continental  United  States  are 
boxindaries  between  various  States,  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  in  part 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
These  rivers  are  thvis  subject  to  Federal  Juris- 
diction, In  whole  or  In  part,  iinder  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Potomac  River  Basin,  for  example, 
runs  Into  four  States.  Federal,  State,  and 
local  officials  are  now  working  together  to- 
ward a  plan  for  rescuing  the  river  from 
pollution  and  slltatlon.  The  planners.  In- 
cidentally, oppose  major  reservoirs  proposed 
by  the  Army  Engineers,  but  encourage  devel- 
opment of  a  network  of  small  headwater 
Impoundments. 

The  recent  drought  may  prove  to  be  not 
an  \inmlxed  disaster.  For  one  thing,  it  gave 
urgency  to  the  search  for  a  cheap  way  to 
desalt  water.  Congress  completed  action 
last  month  on  a  bill  to  enlarge  and  extend 
the  saline  water  program  through  fiscal 
1972.  President  Johnson  at  the  same  time 
told  Federal  officials  concerned  with  the  re- 
search to  proceed  "as  if  you  knew  that  you 
were  going  to  run  out  of  drinking  water 
in  the  next  6  months." 

The  drought  also  made  cooperation  among 
States,  localities,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment more  urgent.  Congress  took  a  modest 
step  recently  toward  formulating  a  national 
water  policy.  The  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1965,  approved  by  the  President  In 
July,  gave  statutory  authority  to  the  exist- 
ing ad  hoc  water  resources  council  created 
by  President  Kennedy  4  years  ago. 

President  Johnson  has  outlined  an  emer- 
gency water  program  for  the  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania  area. 
This  effort  will  not  provide  a  permanent 
solution  to  the  problems  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  basins,  of  course;  to  succeed  at  all 
It  must  be  accompanied,  the  President  said, 
by    "aggressive   conservation    measures." 


VIETNAM:  THE  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
demonstrations  against  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam which  were  held  in  several  cities 
across  our  country  this  last  weekend,  in- 
cluding my  own  district  in  California, 
have  generated  feelings  ranging  from 
fervent  support  to  outright  hostility. 
They  have  stirred  many  comments  and 
raised  many  questions.  But  let  us  take  a 
minute  to  put  the  issue  in  perspective. 

The  right  of  protest,  dissent,  and  free 
speech  is,  of  course,  a  tradition  of  our 
society  and  a  guarantee  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. Of  no  less  importance  is  our  tra- 
ditional respect  for  and  our  reliance  on 
a  system  of  law  and  order.  It  seems  al- 
most needless  to  say,  but  perhaps  it  bears 
repeating  at  this  time,  that  both  have 
contributed  to  make  our  country  what  it 
is  today;  that  neither  can  be  compro- 
mised at  the  expense  of  the  other;  that 
both  must  be  respected  and  sustained. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  most  certainly 
a  vital  national  issue.    It  both  deserves 


and  demands  public  thought  and  com- 
ment. But  if  this  comment  and  par- 
ticipation is  to  be  constructive  It  must  be 
conducted  in  a  lawful  and  a  responsible 
manner.  The  very  values  of  our  form  of 
government  and  our  way  of  life  require 
no  less. 

In  commenting  on  the  demonstrations, 
the  Washington  Post  quite  correctly 
stated  this  morning : 

That  small  minority  can  be  and  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  exercise  all  the  liberties  of  free 
assembly  and  free  speech  that  it  needs  to 
make  its  case  known;  and  It  ought  to  be 
denied  only  such  means  of  publicizing  Its 
point  of  view  as  genuinely  confilct  with  mili- 
tary security  and  public  safety. 

But,  the  terrible  irony  of  the  demon- 
strations this  last  week  is,  as  the  distin- 
guished columnist  and  associate  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times — Mr.  James  Res- 
ton — pointed  out  yesterday: 

They  (the  demonstrators)  are  Inadvertently 
working  against  all  the  things  they  want,  and 
creating  all  the  things  they  most  fear.  Thej 
are  not  promoting  peace  but  postponing  It. 
They  are  not  persuading  the  President  or 
the  Congress  to  end  the  war,  but  deceiving 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  General  Glap  into  prolong- 
ing it. 

The  awful  paradox,  as  Mr.  Reston  goes 
on,  is  that — 

The  Communists  reject  the  negotiations 
the  demonstrators  in  the  United  States  want. 
They  reject  the  negotiations  the  American 
Government  has  offered,  and  the  demon- 
strators are  protesting,  not  against  the  na- 
tion that  is  continuing  the  war  but  against 
their  own  country  that  Is  offering  to  make 
peace. 

Or  as  the  Washington  Post  stated  it: 

If  the  demonstrations  did  little  mischief 
and  caused  little  misunderstanding  in  this 
country  they  may  have  done  quite  a  bit  of 
mischief  abroad.  •  •  •  The  demonstrators 
may  have  revived  the  hopes  and  prolonged 
the  resistance  of  the  Vietcong. 

For  the  record  is  quite  clear  that  Hanoi 
and  the  Vietcong,  despite  the  American 
military  buildup  which  has  blunted  their 
long-expected  monsoon  offensive  and  de- 
spite a  very  recent  and  intensive  10-week 
diplomatic  effort  on  our  part,  have  evi- 
denced no  interest  at  all  in  reducing  the 
fighting  or  coming  to  the  conference 
table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mr.  Reston's 
thoughtful  article  along  with  the  Wash- 
ington Post's  timely  comment  for  the 
careful  consideration  of  our  colleagues 
and  all  other  concerned  Americans. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity once  again  to  state  my  belief  that 
the  United  States  measured  response  is 
the  only  reasonable  alternative  to  Com- 
munist aggression  and  terror  and  subver- 
sion in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  state  my 
strong  and  continued  support  for  nego- 
tiations which  can  end  the  war  and  in- 
sure the  people  of  South  Vietnam  self- 
determination  under  United  Nations 
guarantees  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
And  I  would  like  to  urge,  despite  the 
Communist's  continued  intransigence 
and  the  apparent  turning  of  the  military 
tide,  that  we  continue  to  mount  the  dip- 
lomatic offensive  which  is  absolutely  es- 
sential if  peace  is  to  be  secured,  inde-  ■ 
pendent  choice  guaranteed  and  the  great 
task  of  building  and  rebuilding  begun. 
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(From  the  New  York  Xlmea.  Oct.  17,  1966] 
Washtkcton:  Thx  Stuhiuiti'  or 

INTXLLIGINCK 

(By  James  Reeton) 

Washington.  October  16.— It  Is  not  easy, 
but  let  VIS  assume  that  all  the  student  dem- 
onstrators against  the  war  In  Vietnam  are 
everything  they  say  they  are:  sincerely  for 
an  honorable  peace;  troubled  by  the  bom»>- 
Ing  of  the  civil  popxilatlon  of  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam;  genuinely  afraid  that 
we  may  be  trapped  Into  a  hopeless  war  with 
China;  and  worried  about  the  power  of  the 
President  and  the  Pentagon  and  the  pug- 
nacious bawling  patriotism  of  many  Influ- 
ential men  In  the  Congress. 

A  case  can  be  made  for  It.  In  a  world  of 
accidents  and  nuclear  weapons  and  damn 
fools,  even  a  dreaming  pacinst  has  to  be 
answered.  And  men  who  want  peace,  defy 
the  Government,  and  demonstrate  for  the 
support  of  the  Congress,  are  not  only  within 
their  rights  but  must  be  heard. 

THS   PASADOZ 

The  trouble  Is  that  they  are  Inadvertently 
working  against  all  the  things  they  want, 
and  creating  aU  the  things  they  fear  the 
most  They  are  not  promoting  peace  but 
postponing  It.  They  are  not  persuading  the 
President  or  the  Congress  to  end  the  war.  but 
deceiving  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  General  Glap 
into  prolonging  It.  They  are  not  proving 
the  superior  wisdom  of  the  university  com- 
munity but  unfortunately  bringing  It  Into 
serious  question. 

When  President  Johnson  was  stubbornly 
refusing  to  define  his  war  alms  In  Vietnam, 
and  rejecting  all  thought  of  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement, the  student  objectors  had  a  point, 
and  many  of  us  here  in  the  Washington 
press  corps  and  the  Washington  political 
community  supported  them,  but  they  are 
now  out  of  date.  They  are  making  news, 
but   they    are    not    making    sense. 

HEART    or   THB    PROBLEM 


The  problem  of  peace  now  lies  not  In 
Washington  but  in  Hanoi,  and  probably  the 
most  reliable  source  of  Information  in  the 
Western  world  about  what  Is  going  on  there 
Is  the  Canadian  representative  on  the  Viet- 
nam International  Control  Commission. 
Blair  Seaborn. 

He  files  regularly  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
capital  with  the  Polish  and  Indian  members 
of  that  commission,  and  he  Is  personally  In 
favor  of  an  honorable  negotiated  peace  In 
Vietnam.  He  Is  a  cultivated  man  and  a 
professional  diplomat.  He  knows  all  the 
mistakes  we  have  made,  probably  In  more 
detail  than  all  the  professors  In  all  the 
teach-ins  In  all  the  universities  of  this 
country.  What  he  finds  In  Hanoi,  however. 
Is  a  total  misconception  of  American  policy, 
and.  particularly,  a  powerful  conviction 
among  Communist  officials  there  that  the 
antiwar  demonstrations  and  editorials  In 
the  United  States  will  force  the  American 
Government  to  give  up  the  fight. 

Not  even  the  conscientious  objectors  on 
the  picket  lines  In  this  country  really  believe 
that  they  have  the  power  or  the  support  to 
bring  about  any  such  result,  but  Hanoi  ap- 
parently believes  It  and  for  an  Interesting 
reason. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  the  other  Communist 
leaders  In  Hanoi  remember  that  they  de- 
feated the  French  in  Vietnam  between  1950 
and  1953  at  least  partly  because  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  Vietnam  war  Inside  Prance.  The 
Communists  won  the  propaganda  battle  in 
Paris  before  they  won  the  military  battle  at 
Dlenblenphu. 

COUNTINO    OK    PROTEST 

Now  they  think  they  see  the  same  surge 
of  protest  working  against  the  Government 
In  Washington,  no  matter  what  Mr.  Seaborn 
says  to  the  contrary.    They  have  not  been 


able  to  challenge  American  air,  naval,  or 
even  ground  power  effectively  since  mid- 
summer In  South  Vietnam,  but  they  appar- 
ently still  have  the  hope  that  the  demon- 
strations against  the  Johnson  administration 
In  the  United  States  will  in  the  end  give 
them  the  victory  they  cannot  achieve  on  the 
battlefield. 

So  the  Communists  reject  the  negotiations 
the  demonstrators  In  the  United  States  want. 
They  reject  the  negotiations  the  American 
Government  has  offered,  and  the  demon- 
strators are  protesting,  not  against  the  na- 
tion that  is  continuing  the  war  but  against 
their  own  country  that  is  offering  to  make 
peace. 

Not  surprisingly,  this  is  creating  an  ugly 
situation  here  In  Washington.  Instead  of 
winning  allies  In  the  Congress  to  change 
the  Johnson  policy,  the  demonstrators  are 
encouraging  the  very  war  psychology  they 
denounce. 

WRONG    OBJECTTVES 

Senator  Stennts.  of  Mississippi,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee,  Is 
now  demanding  that  the  administration 
pull  up  the  antidraft  movement  "by  the  roots 
and  grind  It  to  bits." 

Honest  conscientious  objectors  are  being 
confused  with  unconscientious  objectors, 
hangers-on.  Intellectual  graduate  school 
draft-dodgers,  and  rent-a-crown  boobs  who 
will  demonstrate  for  or  against  anything. 
And  the  universities  and  the  Government's 
policy  are  being  hurt  In  the  process. 

So  there  are  now  all  kinds  of  Investiga- 
tions going  on  or  being  planned  to  find  out 
who  and  what  are  behind  all  these  demon- 
strations on  the  campuses.  It  Is  a  paradoxi- 
cal situation,  for  It  Is  working  not  for  in- 
telligent objective  analysis  of  the  problem, 
which  the  university  community  of  the  Na- 
tion Is  supposed  to  represent,  not  for  peace, 
which  the  demonstrators  are  demanding,  but 
In  both  cases  for  precisely  the  opposite. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  18.  19661 
The  Demonstrators 
The  meaning  of  the  demonstrations 
against  the  war  In  Vietnam  will  be  under- 
stood In  this  country.  The  pressure  groups 
mobilized  by  the  National  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee To  End  the  War  In  Vietnam  are  fa- 
miliar here.  Ail  the  expected  elements  were 
included,  from  Communists  whose  purpose 
Is  to  destroy  this  country  to  earnest  pacifists 
motivated  by  patriotic  Impulses. 

The  demonstrations  revealed  what  the 
polls  have  long  shown,  that  the  determined 
popular  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  South  Viet- 
nam has  diminished  to  that  irreducible  dis- 
senting minimum  Inevitable  In  a  democratic 
society.  That  small  minority  can  be  and 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  exercise  all  the 
liberties  of  free  assembly  and  free  speech 
that  it  needs  to  make  Its  case  known;  and 
It  ought  to  be  denied  only  such  means  of 
publicizing  Its  point  of  view  as  genuinely 
conflict  with  military  security  and  public 
safety.  The  police.  In  most  cities,  seem  to 
have  dealt  with  the  demonstrators  and  spec- 
tators with  commendable  restraint  and  pa- 
tience and  success.  It  Is  gratifying  to  know 
that  we  live  In  a  country  where  the  smallest 
minorities  are  free  to  disclose  sentiments 
against  the  policies  of  the  Government. 

If  the  demonstrations  did  little  mischief 
and  caused  little  misunderstanding  In  this 
country  they  may  have  done  quite  a  bit  of 
mischief  abrocid.  The  National  Liberation 
Front,  for  many  long  months,  has  been 
counting  on  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  to  accomplish  what  It  has  been  un- 
able to  achieve  by  armed  force.  Its  officials 
have  been  sustained  by  the  belief  that 
American  public  opinion  will  do  for  them 
what  French  public  opinion  did  for  the 
Vletminh.  They  are  bound  to  see  the 
straggling  marchers,  the  ineffectual  protest 


meetings,  and  the  feeble  demonstrations 
through  prisms  made  out  of  their  own  nar- 
row and  restricted  experience.  They 
imagine  that  the  United  States  la  governed 
by  a  ruling  elite  or  clique  ruling  as  precari- 
ously as  did  Diem  or  the  colonial  puppets  of 
France.  And  they  fancy  that  such  a  govern- 
ment can  be  toppled  by  a  handful  of  pickets 
and  marchers. 

So  the  demonstrators  may  have  revived 
the  hopes  and  prolonged  the  resistance  of 
the  Vletcong.  The  Communists  who 
marched  on  Saturday,  of  course,  will  be  de- 
lighted to  have  this  happen.  But  it  must 
be  confusing  to  the  liberals  and  real  pacifists 
who  sincerely  desire  the  end  of  the  war  to 
realize  that  demonstrations  such  as  theirs 
are  the  chief  hoj)e  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  for  prolonging  the  war.  It  prob- 
ably will  take  a  few  more  months  of  fight- 
ing than  It  otherwise  would  have  taken  to 
bring  the  NLP  to  the  conference  table.  This 
cannot  be  what  most  of  the  unsophisticated 
young  i>eople  wish  to  accomplish. 


VIETNAM  PROTESTS 
Mr.  PELLY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  In- 
terested to  read  In  the  paper  this  morn- 
ing that  President  Johnson's  pastor,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  George  R.  Davis,  in  his 
sermon  yesterday,  strongly  criticized 
Saturday's  demonstrations  in  protest  to 
the  United  States  helping  defend  South 
Vietnam. 

I  am  sure  that  most  Americans,  al- 
though they  must  defend  the  right  of 
petition  and  peaceful  assembly,  will 
agree  with  Dr.  Davis,  or  will  at  least  con- 
sider these  demonstrators  as  doing  a 
great  disservice  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Meanwhile,  as  Dr.  Davis  pointed  out,  to 
uphold  democracy,  some  free  Nation  ha.s 
got  to  stand — as  he  said — at  the  ram- 
parts. 

Speaking  as  a  Republican  who  sup- 
ports the  administration's  policy.  I  abhor 
war — as  does  everyone  else — but  right 
now,  we  must  put  freedom  first.  I  think 
that  military  assistance  to  South  Viet- 
nam is  the  shortest  way  and  the  best 
hope  of  lasting  world  peace. 
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THE  COMMUNISTS  GAIN:   FREEDOM 
LOSES  IN  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC— 
ANOTHER  LAOS  IN  THE  MAKING? 
Mr.  CRAMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    CRAMER.     Mr.    Speaker,   manv 
Latin  American  editors  meeting  in  San 
Diego  apparently  confirmed  what  I  hav" 
been  saying  for  some  time  about  the  re- 
sults of  the  United  States  yielding  to 
Communist  demands  after  military  in- 
tervention in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
that  is,  that  the  strength  of  the  Commu- 
nists is  greater  now  that  it  was  prior  to 
our  intervention. 


I  quote  from  the  following  article  con- 
tained in  the  Washington  Post  of  Octo- 
ber 18,  1965.  written  by  Robert  H.  Esta- 
brook: 

Many  (Latin  American  editors)  believe 
that  the  danger  of  Communist  domination 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  is  greater  today 
than  at  the  time  of  the  American  interven- 
tion last  April. 

Likewise,  the  editors  apparently  also 
"are  not  very  enthusiastic  about  social 
reform  as  a  means  of  coping  with  it — 
Communist  subversion — throughout  Lat- 
in America." 

This  is  an  amazing  expose  of  the  short- 
comings of  our  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram. 

It  appears  obvious  that  our  entire 
Latin  American  policies  need  a  thorough 
review  and  a  complete  shakeup.  Like- 
wise, it  is  obvious  that  our  intervention 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  has  been  a 
complete  failure  based  upon  the  an- 
nounced purpose  of  the  intervention,  that 
Is,  to  stop  a  Communist  takeover.  The 
result  instead  has  been  that  the  Commu- 
nists have  a  voice  in  the  government, 
that  the  anti-Communist  military  leaders 
have  been  forced  out  of  the  country  as  a 
part  of  a  secret  deal,  that  the  strong  anti- 
Communist  press  has  not  been  permitted 
to  start  publication,  although  a  pro- 
Communist  paper  "Patria"  is  flourishing, 
and  equally  reprehensibly  former  Presi- 
dent Juan  Bosch  has  returned  trium- 
phantly to  the  country.  Also  the  pro- 
Communists  have  appaiently  organized 
as  Murder  Incorporated  as  evidenced  by 
the  killing  of  Angel  Severo  Cabral,  one  of 
the  outstanding  conservative  leaders. 
The  Communists  and  the  rebels  are  also 
trying  to  take  over  the  university. 

Is  a  Latin  American  Laos  in  the  mak- 
ing as  the  result  of  our  policies? 

I  insert  the  articles  which  I  would  sug- 
gest that  all  Members  of  Congress  heed: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  18,  1965] 

Tension  Up  Again  After  Dominican 
Rightist's  Slating 

(By  Clyde  Sanger,  Manchester  Guardian) 

Santo  Domingo,  October  17. — Just  when 
many  people  here  were  welcoming  a  signifi- 
cant relaxation  after  6  months  of  strife,  the 
murder  of  a  leading  rlghtwlng  politician  has 
filled  the  Dominican  situation  with  new  ten- 
sion. 

Angel  Severo  Cabral,  killed  yesterday,  was 
secretary  general  of  the  National  Civic  Union, 
whose  candidate  ran  a  poor  second  to  Juan 
Bosch  in  the  December  1962  presidential 
elections.  Severo  Cabral  became  Minister  of 
the  Interior  when  Bosch  was  overthrown  2 
years  ago  and  some  people  had  recently 
spoken  of  him  as  a  possible  presidential  can- 
didate in  the  elections  due  next  summer. 

Relaxation  had  come  with  the  rebel  agree- 
ment to  move  the  1,400  troops  which  had  held 
the  500-acre  downtown  section  of  this  city 
In  Bosch's  name  since  the  revolution  began 
in  April. 

On  Thursday  these  forces  moved  into  a 
suburban  barracks  ready  to  be  reintegrated 
Into  their  old  units.  The  next  day  the  barri- 
cades were  removed  In  the  divided  city  and 
soldiers  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  peace  force — 
now  reduced  to  10.200  men — were  being  with- 
drawn to  less  conspicuous  positions. 

Ironically  Severo  Cabral's  murder  was  a  re- 
sult of  this  unfreezing  of  the  situation.  On 
Friday  his  26-year-old  daughter  visited  the 
family  apartment  downtown  to  see  what  had 
happened  to  the  ftirnlture  during  the  6 
months  the  area  had  been  cut  off.  She  found 
a  revolutionary  living  there  who  said  he  had 


been  given  the  f iimlture  by  orders  of  Montes 
Arache,  a  rebel  military  leader. 

Yesterday  against  the  pleading  of  the  rest 
of  the  family  Severo  Cabral  went  there  to 
claim  his  property.  An  ugly  quarrel  began, 
aggravated  by  a  large  crowd  which  swarmed 
over  from  a  week-long  hunger  strike  demon- 
stration against  a  peanut  oU  manufactiu'er 
in  the  main  square. 

When  Severo  Cabral  decided  to  leave  by 
a  back  alley  he  was  shot  in  the  shoulder  by  a 
machinegunner.  While  lying  wounded  In 
the  back  of  a  van.  which  was  to  have  taken 
him  to  a  hospital,  he  was  killed  by  another 
man  with  a  pistol.  His  daughter,  who  twice 
threw  herself  over  his  body  to  shield  him, 
was  slightly  wounded,  as  was  his  wife. 

(Cabral  was  burled  in  a  brief  service  at 
Santo  E>omlngo's  national  cemetery,  accord- 
ing to  news  dispatches.  Dominican  authori- 
ties were  reported  to  have  ordered  the  arrest 
of  persons  believed  implicated  in  the  assas- 
sination of  Cabral,  a  distant  relative  of 
deposed  triumvirate  President  Donald  Beid 
Cabral.) 

(Cabral  followers  burned  a  Jeep  belonging 
to  Radio  Santo  Domingo  and  shouted  "down 
with  commimism."  Meanwhile,  the  head- 
quarters of  another  radio  station,  Radio 
Cristal,  was  machlnegunned  from  a  passing 
car,  presumably  by  rlghtwlng  sympathizers, 
according  to  the  dispatches.) 

The  fear  of  reprisals  hangs  heavy  here 
today.  There  may  even  be  danger  to  the  life 
of  Juan  Bosch,  who  returned  from  exile  3 
weeks  ago  and  has  been  working  In  a  smaU 
downtown  office  gxiarded  by  "constitution- 
alist" supporters. 

Another  incident  that  has  raised  tension 
is  the  struggle  for  control  of  the  semiautono- 
mous  University  of  Santo  Domingo.  During 
the  heated  days  of  the  revolution  some  pro- 
fessors combined  with  most  of  the  students 
to  repudiate  the  university  council  and 
occupy  the  university  site  in  the  name  of  the 
revolution. 

In  attempting  a  comeback,  the  legal  rector 
called  a  councU  meeting  last  weekend  but 
it  failed  to  gather  a  quorum.  On  Thursday, 
he  announced  he  was  charging  the  revolu- 
tionary group  before  the  public  prosecutor 
with  xisiirpatlon  of  functions  and  Illegal 
occupation. 

Yesterday,  at  a  second  gathering  of  his 
council  his  supporters  claimed  there  was  the 
necessary  60  percent  quorum  while  his  oppo- 
nents denied  it.  The  building  where  the 
council  met  was  patroUed  by  armed  vigilante 
groups  of  rlghtwlng  support. 

The  provisional  government  of  Hector 
Garcia  Godoy,  although  In  general  sympathy 
with  Bosch's  constitutionality  movement,  hSB 
been  tacitly  supporting  the  old  group  at  the 
university  against  the  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

Yesterday's  council  meeting  could  spark 
off  action  by  students  against  Garcia  Godoy's 
government.  Until  now  the  5,000  students 
have  been  quietly  attending  classes.  The 
campus  is  widely  decorated  with  antl-Amer- 
Ican  placards.  What  may  restrain  action 
is  realization  that  rlghtwlng  tempers  are  also 
rising  after  the  murder  of  Severo  Cabral. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  18,  1965] 

Editors  See  Latin  Red  Pboblem 

(By  Robert  H.  Estabrook) 

San  DtEGO. — Latin  American  editors  view 
Communist  subversion  as  the  biggest  prob- 
lem in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  they  are 
not  very  enthusiastic  about  social  reform  as 
a  means  of  coping  with  it. 

Many  also  believe  that  the  danger  of  Com- 
munist domination  in  the  Republican  Re- 
public Is  greater  today  than  at  the  time  of 
the  American  intervention  last  AprU. 

These  are  the  principal  conclusions  invited 
by  the  meeting  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Press 
Association  Just  completed  here.  Some  190 
editors  from  North  and  South  America  were 
among  the  400  participants. 


xrrscTs  or  xi.8.  pouct 

Talks  with  editors  of  many  nationalities 
also  lead  to  several  other  conclusions  about 
the  effect  of  American  policy: 

There  Is  a  consensus  that  the  Dominican 
intervention  was  necessary  to  forestall  an- 
other Cuba,  although  some  are  critical  of  the 
method  and  others  blame  the  United  States 
for  not  finishing  the  Job. 

Ther*  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  recent 
critical  speech  by  Senator  J.  William  Pul- 
bsiqht.  Diemocrat,  of  Arkansas,  raised  unnec- 
essary questions  and  had  a  mischievous  ef- 
fect because  of  his  position  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
One  Panamanian,  however,  commented  that 
"FuLBRioHT  agreed  with  me." 

Opinion  is  sharply  divided  about  the  Sel- 
den  resolution  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  appeared  to  sanction  uni- 
lateral military  intervention  to  deal  with 
Communist  subversion.  Some  think  that  the 
effect  of  the  resolution  was  exaggerated.  In- 
dividual editors  from  Argentina,  Honduras, 
and  Mexico  reported  no  special  concern  In 
their  localities.  But  the  resolution  caused 
impassioned  reactions  in  Chile,  Colombia, 
Panama,  and  Peru,  among  other  places. 

VIEWS    ON  DOMINICAN   ACTION 

With  respect  to  the  Dominican  interven- 
tion, one  Ecuadoran  editor  remarked  that 
many  of  the  complaints  could  have  been 
avoided  "if  President  Johnson  had  Just 
picked  up  the  telephone  and  told  a  couple 
of  Latin  American  Presidents  what  he  was 
doing  and  why.  He  would  not  even  have 
needed  to  ask  them.  Or  he  could  have  done 
the  same  thing  by  calling  in  a  few  am- 
bassadors." 

Others,  however,  feel  that  the  United 
States  has  been  too  apKjlogetic  and  should 
not  have  stopped  short.  They  shrug  off 
Latin  American  criticism  as  often  motivated 
by  domestic  political  concerns,  noting  the 
tendency  of  some  officials  to  talk  one  way 
in  private  and  another  in  public. 

Dominican  editors  in  particular  com- 
plained that  the  Communists  had  used  the 
truce  period  to  consolidate  forces  and  train 
saboteurs.  Three  newspapers  closed  by  the 
rebels  last  April — El  Carlbe.  Llstin  Dlarlo, 
and  Prensa  Libre — have  not  yet  been  enabled 
to  reopen  under  the  provisional  government 
although  an  overtly  Communist  organ, 
Patria,  is  flourishing. 

Whether  the  preoccupation  with  Commu- 
nist subversion  rather  than  with  reform  Is 
representative  of  general  public  opinion  In 
Latin  America  is  open  to  question. 

conservative  editors 

The  lAPA  includes  such  respected  figures 
as  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  editor  and  publisher 
of  La  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires  which  was 
closed  by  Peron,  and  Pedro  Beltran,  editor 
and  publisher  of  La  Prensa  of  Lima  and 
former  Prime  Minister  of  Peru. 

Nevertheless,  Latin  American  editors  who 
attended  such  conferences  tend  to  be  a 
pretty  conservative  lot.  They  vigorously  ap- 
plaud a  speech  by  retired  American  Ambas- 
sador EUlis  O.  Brlggs  denouncing  the  em- 
phasis on  tax  and  land  reform  in  the  original 
concept  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  as  revolu- 
tionary and  dangerous. 

Some,  however,  may  have  been  shy  about 
expressing  dissent.  "If  the  man  in  the  street 
gets  the  idea  that  the  only  people  Interested 
in  helping  him  with  his  problems  are  the 
Communists,"  said  one  editor  privately,  "he 
will  want  to  take  their  aid  and  Communist 
influence  will  be  enhanced." 

AGRICT3XTURAL     NEED     SEEN 

A  slightly  different  slant  also  came  from 
Roberto  Campos,  Brazil's  energetic  Minister 
of  Planning,  who  contended  that  "Fidel- 
ismo"  has  lost  some  of  its  menace.  The  great 
challenge   to   the   Alliance  for  Progress,   he 
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asserted.  Is  to  Improve  agricultural  produc- 
tivity, to  absorb  rural  masses  becoming  ur- 
banized Into  national  political  life,  and  to 
supplement  economic  aid  with  trade  oppor- 
tunities Including  higher  prices  for  primary 
products. 

But  a  tough  speech  by  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Thomas  Mann  was  right  in  line  with 
fears  of  Communist  subversion.  Mann  also 
was  applauded,  although  a  few  found  him 
defensive  or  "not  slmpatlco."  The  extraor- 
dinary lengths  to  which  he  went  to  reply 
to  PuLBRicHT  attested  how  really  nettled  the 
administration  was  by  the  criticisms.  Includ- 
ing those  froni  sectors  of  the  American  press. 

In  effect.  Mann  denied  that  American 
policy  on  nonintervention  has  changed  or 
that  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  the  Johnson 
Doctrine.  But  he  left  dangling  how  the 
problem  of  subversion  Is  to  be  countered 
speedily  by  collective  means. 

DANCXa    or    SUBVERSION 

More  emphatically,  he  Insisted  that  the 
danger  of  subversion  is  real  In  "fragile"  co- 
cletles,  and  that  any  cooperation  with  the 
Communists  Is  perilous.  He  quoted  from 
President  Kennedy  to  this  effect. 

What  Mann  really  seemed  to  be  saying  Is 
that  reliance  on  reform  through  the  demo- 
cratic left  Is  a  mere  slogan  and  Is  not  enough 
to  avoid  subversion.  The  hemisphere  must 
look  for  leadership  to  strong  antl-Conunu- 
lUsts  such  as  former  President  Romulo 
Betancourt  of  Venezuela  or  to  new  forces 
emerging  from  the  military,  the  church,  and 
organized  labor. 

How  well  such  an  essentially  Ideological 
prescription  will  capture  public  Imagination 
Is  another  question.  At  any  rate  It  did  not 
satisfy  a  Texas  guest  who  described  himself 
as  a  cousin  of  Mann  and  who  provided  one 
of  the  few  notes  of  levity  by  charging  that 
both  his  cousin  and  Campos  had  their 
speeches  written  for  them. 


HOUSE  MUST  STAND  FIRM  AGAINST 
DICKEY-LINCOLN  SCHOOL  PROJECT 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlenum 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
as  though  a  Federal  power  project  has 
more  lives  than  an  alley  cat.  Our  col- 
leagxies  in  the  House  clearly  expressed 
themselves  on  September  22  by  voting 
207  to  185  to  approve  the  amendment 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  and  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ClarkI  provid- 
ing for  a  brief  respite  so  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  might  make  a  survey 
of  the  St.  John  River  in  Maine  separate 
and  apart  from  the  Passamaquoddy  proj- 
ect. This  seemed  reasonable  to  most  of 
us  because  of  the  hasty  and  poorly  con- 
ceived proposal  which  had  been  perpet- 
uated upon  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Now  we  see  the  sad  spectacle  of  the 
proponents  of  this  questionable  project 
attempting  to  run  roughshod  over  the 
will  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
♦  the  conference  report  on  S.  2300  and 
force  this  first  step  toward  Passama- 
quoddy down  our  collective  throats.  To 
accomplish  that  end,  those  proponents 
have  been  running  around  admitting 
that  several  of  our  votes  will  have  to  be 


switched.  The  Assistant  Interior  Secre- 
tary Kenneth  Holum  told  a  dlrmer  group 
last  Saturday  night  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment is  "determined  to  see  the  Dick- 
ey hydroelectric  power  project  on  the  St. 
John  River  become  a  reality."  He  said 
that  he  believed  that  some  votes  have 
been  switched  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  assure  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  that  it  is  not  up  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  be  deter- 
mined but  rather  it  is  up  to  the  Congress 
to  determine  whether  a  project  will  be- 
come a  reality. 

Several  other  proponents  of  this  proj- 
ect attempted  to  tell  some  of  us  that  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  project  has  been 
thoroughly  studied;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  delay  its  approval  any 
longer.  Such  a  flagrant  misuse  of  the 
truth  I  have  not  seen  in  my  many  years 
as  a  Member  of  this  body.  And.  I  might 
say,  I  am  used  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  bending  the  truth  because  of  my 
service  on  the  Interior  Committee.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  admitted  dur- 
ing the  testimony  before  the  Public 
Works  Committee  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  had  not  even  discussed  the 
possibility  of  marketing  power  from  this 
project  with  any  utility  in  New  England. 
The  whole  benefit-cost  ratio  hangs  or 
falls  on  the  ability  of  the  nonexistent 
power  marketing  agency  in  New  England 
to  sell  this  block  of  power  at  the  allocated 
price.  This  issue,  obviously,  needs  more 
study. 

Various  witnesses  before  the  commit- 
tee question  the  data  used  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  on  the  study  of  alternative 
methods  of  generation.  These  data,  ob- 
viously, need  more  study. 

The  combined  electric  companies  of 
New  England  have  an  alternative  pro- 
posal to  supply  the  power  needs  of  that 
region  more  cheaply  and  more  eflBciently 
than  the  Federal  proposal.  The  com- 
panies' proposal  was  not  given  suflScient 
serious  consideration.  This  proposition, 
obviously,  needs  more  study. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his 
report  to  the  Congress,  said  the  Passama- 
quoddy project,  which  has  been  studied 
for  half  a  century,  needs  more  study. 
Therefore,  it  Is  much  more  reasonable 
to  take  the  position  that  the  hastily  dis- 
sected appendage  of  Passamaquoddy. 
known  as  the  Dickey-Ldncoln  School 
obviously,  needs  more  study. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  magazine.  Elec- 
tric Light  sind  Power,  carried  a  very 
Interesting  article  on  this  project.  The 
title  of  this  article  is  "Federal  Power 
Casts  Its  Dark  Shadow  Over  New  Eng- 
land." So  that  each  of  our  colleagues 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  read  this 
interesting  statement,  I  am  incorporat- 
ing it  in  my  remarks  at  this  point: 

If  the  proposed  EHckey-Llncoln  School 
hydroelectric  project  In  northern  Maine  Is 
rammed  through  Congress,  then  the  love- 
thirsty,  benevolent  and  politically  saturated 
Great  Society  leadership  in  Washington  will 
have  planted  a  seed  calculated  to  sprout 
deep  Federal  Intrusion  into  the  local  affairs 
of  New  England  and  probably  additional 
Eastern  States. 

The  Dickey  project  Is  perhaps  less  needed 
and    more    vulnerable    to    sound    economic 


criticism  than  any  Federal  hydro  project  ev«r 
proposed,  with  the  obvious  exception  of  Its 
lately  sidetracked  twin,  the  Passamaquoddy 
tidal  project.  So  the  fact  that  a  project  ae 
potentially  wasteful  of  the  people's  money 
as  Dickey  should  become  the  vehicle  for  get- 
ting the  Federal  power  foot  In  the  New 
England  door  clearly  attests  to  the  admlnls- 
tratlon's  appraisal  of  Its  arm-twisting  power 
In  Congress. 

Easy  Justification  lor  pushing  Dickey,  It 
might  be  added,  was  handed  the  administra- 
tion In  the  form  of  unwary  prodding  by  New 
England  politicians,  particularly  those  from 
Maine.  In  their  persistent  fretting  that  It 
was  the  Northeast's  turn  to  get  a  Federal 
resource  development  project,  these  clamor 
boys  tripped  over  the  pitifully  shortsighted 
view  that  Federal  deficit  spending  for  a 
development  such  as  Dickey  would  somehow 
boost  the  area's  economy. 

A  bit  of  background  is  needed  to  put 
Dickey  in  correct  perspective.  What  study 
and  planning  the  project  underwent  was  In 
connection  with  Passamaquoddy,  where  Its 
prime  purpose  originally  was  to  provide 
pumping  power  to  the  Federal  project.  In 
conformity  with  established  procedure.  In- 
terior Department  last  year  submitted  a 
report  on  the  dual  Quoddy-Dlckey  project  to 
the  affected  Federal  agencies  and  States  for 
comment.  Critical  comments  from  agencies 
still  displaying  some  professional  Integrity 
caved  the  roof  in  on  Quoddy. 

But  extension  of  the  Government's  power 
realm  and  (coincldentally)  New  England's 
cry  for  a  big  Federal  project  were  not  to  be 
denied.  Deftly  unhitched  from  Quoddy. 
Dickey  was  plvinked  on  the  President's  desk 
last  July  by  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall. 
with  a  recommendation  for  Independent  de- 
velopment. No  detailed  studies  had  been 
made  of  the  project  to  operate  as  a  single 
unit,  and  no  report  on  the  revised  proposal 
had  been  sent  to  affected  Federal  agencies 
and  States  for  comment,  as  required  by  law. 
Yet  the  President  Immediately  approved  Mr. 
Udall 's  recommendation  and  submitted 
Dickey,  appropriately  blessed,  to  Congress. 
There  It  was  tacked  onto  the  already  well- 
advanced  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill 
and  was  whisked  through  the  Senate  with- 
out even  a  hearing. 

During  a  subsequent  hearing  before  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  however, 
New  England  power  company  witnesses  un- 
dressed Dickey  for  those  who  wanted  to  see. 
It  was  shown  that  this  $300-milllon,  794- 
megawatt  development  on  the  St.  John  River 
in  the  northern  wilds  of  Maine  would  be  an 
outright  power  project,  with  power  account- 
ing for  nearly  98  percent  of  Its  benefits.  It 
was  shown,  too,  that  Dickey  power  will  not 
be  low-cost  power  becavise  If  the  project  is 
kept  within  even  the  most  liberal  payout 
schedule.  Its  output  must  bring  a  price 
higher  than  power  produced  by  Investor 
utilities  In  the  area. 

These  New  England  utilities,  incidentally, 
estimated  they  will  achieve  rate  reductions 
of  at  least  30  percent  by  1980  through  cur- 
rent and  future  development  of  atomic  power 
and  pximped  storage.  Moreover,  the  com- 
panies' plans  call  for  addition  by  1969  of 
modem  low-cost  thermal  plant,  conventional 
and  nuclear,  which  will  provide  an  Increase 
In  generating  capacity  of  more  than  40  per- 
cent and  win  materially  lower  power  costs  in 
the  area.  Thus,  It  was  shown  that  Dickey 
would  be  obsolete  long  before  the  earliest 
operational  date   (1971). 

An  astounding  line  of  testimony  came  from 
Interior  witnesses,  who  admitted  that  no 
power  marketing  plans  for  the  project  had 
been  developed,  and  that  the  possibility  of 
the  sale  of  the  power  had  not  been  discussed 
with  any  utility  people  in  New  England. 
Nor  had  any  plan  been  drawn  up  for  the 
location  of  transmission  lines.    Strange  pro- 
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cedure.  Indeed,  considering  that  some  90 
percent  of  the  power  would  have  to  be  mar- 
keted outside  of  Maine. 

What  should  have  been  a  clinching  factor 
against  Dickey  was  the  offer  by  a  group  of 
New  England  utilities  to  fvimlsh  a  far 
cheaper  alternative.  This  would  be  a  com- 
bination nuclear-power  pumped  storage  de- 
velopment estimated  to  cost  approximately 
$71  million  including  transmission  facilities, 
compared  with  Dickey's  $300  million  price 
tag.  Annual  cost  of  producing  power  at  the 
alternate  facility  would  be  approximately  27 
percent  less.  Including  taxes,  and  nearly  50 
percent  less,  excluding  taxes,  than  the  esti- 
mated annual  cost  for  Dickey. 

Another  dismal  facet  of  Dickey's  economic 
Image  Is  that  the  project  would  get  the  usual 
substantial,  taxpayer-borne  interest  subsidy 
and  would  contribute  nothing  in  the  way 
of  national  or  regional  taxes. 

If  Dickey  required  the  approval  of  some 
expert  and  objective  licensing  authority,  It 
doubtless  wouldn't  have  a  shadow  of  a 
chance.  But,  authorization  by  a  body  ruled 
largely  by  politics,  not  statesmanship.  Is  quite 
another  thing.  The  project  was  Included  In 
the  rivers  and  harbors  bill  reported  favor- 
ably last  month,  on  a  close  vote,  by  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee.  Prompt  ap- 
proval is  expected,  provided  logrolling  legis- 
lation does  not  get  snarled  up  In  the  Rules 
Conunlttee. 

Construction  of  Dickey  would  be  a  first 
step  toward  almost  endless  possibilities  for 
Federal  power  activity  in  the  East.  Certain 
to  be  formed  would  be  a  Northeastern  Power 
Administration  to  take  over  the  so-called 
marketing.  (And  if  the  power  couldn't  be 
peddled  at  cost.  It  would  In  all  likelihood 
go  for  less  than  cost,  as  has  been  the  case  at 
Bonneville.)  The  full  Import  of  such  a  set- 
up shows  clearly  In  the  light  of  Interior's  In- 
tention to  launch  a  study  of  an  EHV  grid 
for  New  England,  looking  to  the  possibility  of 
tying  In  with  other  area  power  systems  and 
maybe  Canadian  systems.  Interior's  plan 
also  includes  continued  study  and  possible 
redesign  of  Quoddy  to  give  further  consid- 
eration to  the  project's  economic  benefits 
"associated  with  recreation,  economic  de- 
velopment, and  elimination  of  poverty  In  the 
region." 

It  is  no  secret,  either,  that  Interior  Is  In- 
terested In  pumped  storage  In  New  England 
and  h£is  far  more  than  a  passing  interest  In 
the  power  that  may  be  brought  down  from 
Labrador's  Churchill  Falls. 

Shoxild  the  Ooveriunent  get  a  solid  power 
foothold  In  this  yet  unfederallzed  area.  It 
would  not  be  beyond  reason  to  expect  that  Its 
tie-Ins  eventually  would  extend  from  New 
England  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
and  beyond.  And  It's  a  safe  bet  that  some- 
where in  the  process  the  taxpayer  will  be 
shoved  between  the  proverbial  Irresistible 
force  and  Immovable  object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  question  of  the  Dickey -Lincoln 
School  project  will  be  before  this  body 
again  tomorrow  in  the  conference  report 
on  S.  2300.  At  that  time,  it  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  again  stand  firm  in 
their  resolve  that  the  project  must  be 
further  studied.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  in 
rather  poor  legislative  taste  to  have 
Members  of  the  other  body,  where  this 
project  was  not  even  considered  in  open 
hearing  nor  discussed  in  open  debate  be- 
fore its  approval,  attempt  to  force  their 
Tsill  on  the  Members  of  this  body,  where, 
after  thorough  discussion  in  op>en  hear- 
ings, and  extended  debate  on  the  floor  of 
this  Chamber,  the  decision  was  made  that 
further  study  was  required.  We  must 
stand  firm. 


THE  129TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
BIRTH  OP  ELLEN  BROWNING 
SCRIPPS 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  - 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  the  fact  that 
today  is  the  129th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Ellen  Browning  Scrlpps.  Mrs. 
Scripps  was  born  in  London,  England, 
and  came  to  this  country  early  in  hfe. 
She  was  associated  with  the  Detroit  Trib- 
une, the  Detroit  News,  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Cleveland  Penny 
Press.  Miss  Scripps  was  an  outstanding 
newspaperwoman  and  her  column,  "Miss 
Ellen's  Miscellany"  was  the  beginning  of 
what  is  now  known  as  newspaper  fea- 
tures. 

She  and  her  brother,  Edward  Willis 
Scripps.  amassed  a  great  fortime  in  the 
newspaper  field  and.  In  1890,  Miss  Scripps 
moved  to  southern  California  and  estab- 
lished her  home,  in  1897,  in  La  Jolla, 
Calif.  At  that  time,  she  was  61  years  of 
age  and  she  dedicated  the  rest  of  her 
life  to  philanthropy. 

Many  of  the  institutions  which  she 
founded  and  endowed  are  of  interna- 
tional reputation.  Among  these  are  the 
La  Jolla  Scripps  Metabolic  Clinic,  the 
Scripps  Institution  of  Ocean(^raphy,  the 
Scripps  Clinic  and  Research  Foundation, 
and  the  Scripps  Memorial  Hospital.  Oth- 
er public  contributions  included  the  Tor- 
rey  Pines  State  Park,  the  La  Jolla  Pub- 
lic Playground  and  Community  Center, 
the  La  Jolla  Woman's  Club  House,  the 
children's  pool,  Scripps  Field,  the  tower 
and  carillon,  and  the  La  Jolla  Public 
Library.  She  also  established  the  Bish- 
op's School. 

Here  let  me  interject  a  personal  note. 
The  Bishop's  School  is  always  referred 
to  as  the  Bishop's  School  for  Girls.  One 
of  my  nieces  attended  this  school.  When 
I  came  to  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1953,  one 
of  my  first  acquaintances  was  Congress- 
man Frank  T.  Bow,  of  Ohio.  He  knew 
that  I  came  from  southern  California 
and  he  said,  "I  attended  the  Bishop's 
School,"  and  I  replied,  "Frank,  that  is  a 
school  for  girls.  How  did  you  get  in?" 
He  informed  me  that,  when  he  was  a  boy, 
the  Bishop's  School  was  coeducational 
and  he  was  a  student.  When  it  changed 
from  coeducational  to  a  girl's  school,  I 
do  not  know. 

The  city  of  San  Diego,  of  which  La 
Jolla  is  a  part,  did,  by  resolution,  des- 
ignate today  as  "Ellen  Browning  Scripps 
Day"  in  recognition  of  her  outstanding 
philanthropy,  which  Included  much 
more  than  I  have  narrated  above.  I 
know  of  no  other  woman  In  history  who 
has  contributed  so  much  of  herself  or  of 
her  substance  to  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind. 

Miss  Scripps  died  In  La  Jolla  on  August 
3,  1932,  at  the  age  of  96  years.  Her 
name  will  long  live  In  the  memory  of 
man,  and  especially  in  the  memory  of 


La  Jollans.    I  am  happy  to  join  in  the 
tribute  to  her. 


THE  XB-70A  HITS  MACH  3 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  his- 
tory was  made  last  week  at  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base  in  California.  The  world's 
most  advanced  aircraft,  the  XB-70A, 
made  its  17th  flight,  and  in  the  process 
compiled  some  staggering  statistics. 

With  a  gross  weight  of  over  500,000 
pounds,  the  XB-70A  climbed  to  an  alti- 
tude of  70,000  feet —  and  attained  a  speed 
of  mach  3,  or  three  times  the  speed  of 
sound.  In  this  1  hour  and  47  minute- 
flight,  which  began  last  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 14,  1965,  at  12:07  p.m.,  e.d.s.t.,  the 
huge  XB-70A  research  plane  was  piloted 
by  North  American  Aviation  Chief  Pilot 
Alvin  S.  White  and  Col.  Joseph  Cotton, 
chief  XB-70  project  pilot  for  the  UJ3, 
Air  Force. 

Last  Thursday's  flight  was  the  first 
time  that  this  magnificent  aircraft  at- 
tained its  designed  cruise  speed  of  over 
2,000  miles  per  hour,  and  this  achieve- 
ment is  of  great  significance  in  aviation, 
for  it  is  this  same  cruise  speed  that  our 
supersonic  transports  will  someday 
attain. 

About  70  percent  of  the  XB-70A,  which 
was  built  by  North  American  Aviation, 
is  made  of  stainless  steel  honeycomb — 
the  first  time  such  a  form  of  steel  has 
ever  been  used.  The  entire  forward  sec- 
tion of  the  craft  is  made  of  titanium,  a 
metal  which  can  withstand  temperatures 
much  higher  than  those  which  can  be 
tolerated  by  aluminum.  Featured  in  the 
airplane  are  the  most  sophisticated  hy- 
draulic and  electrical  systems  ever 
devised — an  electrical  system  that  can 
withstand  temperatures  of  600°  and  the 
first  4,000-pound-per-square-inch  hy- 
draulic system.  The  cabin  environ- 
mental system  will  allow  the  crew  to  fly 
in  the  comfort  of  70°  and  8,000-foot  cabin 
pressure,  even  though  the  actual  altitude 
is  about  70,000  feet  and  the  skin  tem- 
perature of  the  aircraft  is  above  630°. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  plane  has  been  flying 
for  exactly  1  year,  and  the  officials  and 
employees  of  North  American  Aviation, 
Inc..  are  to  be  congratulated  for  this 
remarkable  contribution  to  America's 
future.  The  research  data  gathered  Is 
the  most  significant  information  appli- 
cable to  the  U.S.  supersonic  transport 
program  which  Is  so  vital  to  our  Nation. 
The  pilots  of  this  aircraft,  and  all  of 
those  who  have  worked  on  the  important 
XB-70  program,  deserve  the  praise  of  a 
Nation  which  is  grateful  for  the  contri- 
butions these  people  have  made  toward 
the  advaJicement  of  aeronautical  science. 
In  view  of  the  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  the  XB-70A.  it  seems  Incredible 
that  this  aircraft  will  not  go  into  pro- 
duction. Two  of  these  planes  have  been 
built,  but  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
not  seen  fit  to  put  this  aircraft  Into  use. 
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and  it  was  only  after  a  long,  hard  strug- 
gle that  authority  was  given  for  the 
construction  of  these  two  experimental 
models.  The  more  this  aircraft  flies,  the 
more  conquests  it  makes — and  the  more 
Secretary  McNamara's  decision  seems 
unexplainable. 


THEY  ARE  NOT  ALL  "PEACENIKS" 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  whistles  could  be  heard  from 
New  York  to  California  this  past  weekend 
as  police  tried  to  keep  protesting  "peace- 
niks" in  line  and  prevent  riots.  It  is  get- 
ting to  be  a  weekend  thing  to  do — stag- 
ing demonstrations  and  marches  against 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam's  struggle 
with  the  Communists. 

Whether  you  live  in  the  big  city.  In  a 
small  town,  or  even  out  in  the  wide  open 
coimtry,  you  are  never  far  from  a  lively 
demonstration.  There  Is  no  admission 
charge.  All  one  has  to  do  to  join  the 
crowd  is  to  abuse  some  of  the  great 
privileges  he  has  as  an  American  citizen. 
As  thousands  of  would-be  rioters 
waged  protests  in  the  streets  and 
public  squares  of  our  Nation,  a  quiet  dig- 
nified group  of  over  700  young  students 
In  Knoxvllle.  Tenn..  were  also  speaking 
their  opinions  and  backing  their  Govern- 
ment. They  are  for  freedom.  They  are 
against  communism.  They  respect  and 
love  their  country.  They  are  proud  to 
say:  "I  am  an  American."  They  are  not 
just  followers  of  the  crowd.  They  are 
not  just  "out  for  kicks."  They  realize  the 
sorrows  of  families  who  have  members 
serving  in  Vietnam.  They  are  supporting 
these  soldiers.  They  themselves  are  will- 
ing to  fight  for  freedom  and  against 
hunger  and  commimism  or  any  other 
threat  to  happy  and  productive  lives  for 
all. 

There  is  a  great  contrast  here — be- 
tween those  protesting  our  service  In 
Vietnam  and  those  who  speak  out  in  fa- 
vor of  our  fight  against  communism.  I 
would  like  to  point  to  specific  <ncidents  to 
show  you  this  vast  difference  between 
these  two  groups  of  our  young  society.  I 
think  the  thousands  who  marched 
throughout  our  Nation,  from  east  to  west. 
In  protest  of  our  policy  in  Vietnam  should 
be  ashamed  of  their  actions.  But,  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  young  people,  their 
teachers,  and  ministers  who.  In  dignified 
ceremony,  paid  respect  to  our  Nation  and 
thanked  the  brave  men  who  are  making 
great  sacrifices  in  Vietnam. 

The  students  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee in  Knoxvllle,  led  by  their  student 
president  and  other  campus  leaders,  let 
their  fellow  citizens  know  that  they  were 
for  peace  and  behind  their  Nation's  ef- 
forts in  Vietnam.  Their  ceremony  was 
quiet,  reverent,  dignified,  patriotic.  This 
large  student  gathering  on  October  14 
opened  with  a  solemn  pledge  of  allegiance 


to  the  fiag  as  Old  Glory  vmfvu-led  from 
many  directions,  displayed  by  proud 
Army  and  Air  Force  color  guards. 

The  students'  leader,  David  White, 
president  of  the  student  govenunent  as- 
sociation, introduced  the  program: 

This  Is  a  memorial  to  our  men  who  have 
been  killed  and  others  who  are  serving  there 
for  each  of  us. 

After  short  talks  and  prayers,  the 
University  of  Tennessee  students  and 
many  University  of  Tennessee  adminis- 
trators stood  in  hushed  silence  for  medi- 
tation as  the  sound  of  taps  was  heard 
across  the  campus. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  vote  of 
confidence  for  the  U.S.  fight  against 
Communist  aggressors  was  echoed  by 
other  groups  this  weekend.  Perhaps  the 
one  drawing  the  largest  representation 
was  the  reverse  teach-in  held  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Six  University  of  Ten- 
nessee students  joined  college  students 
from  throughout  the  country  for  a  peace- 
ful program  in  support  of  the  war  against 
the  Vietcong. 

Let  us  look  at  some  other  scenes  of 
this  past  weekend.  For  example,  in 
New  York,  our  largest,  most  bustling 
city,  an  estimated  10,000  marchers  pro- 
testing U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  swept 
down  famous  Fifth  Avenue.  Unapprov- 
ing and  irritated  lookers-on  threw  red 
paint  at  the  demonstrators,  and  even 
tried  to  attack  them.  In  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  scene  of  repeated  demonstrations, 
a  march  was  staged.  Broken  up  just  as 
it  reached  the  Oakland  city  limits,  it  al- 
ready had  resulted  in  injury  to  several  of 
the  participants  who  engaged  in  scuffles 
with  nondemonstrators,  and  one  police 
oflBcer  was  carried  away  with  a  broken 
leg. 

But  wherever  they  marched — New 
York.  California,  or  even  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  London — the  demonstrators  met 
opposition  from  Americans  who  are  sup- 
porting their  Nation  and  who  are  not 
afraid  to  say  so.  Above  the  roar  of  the 
crowds  can  be  heard  such  disturbed 
shouts  as  "back  our  troops  in  Vietnam, 
you  traitors." 

Americans  have  always  stood  by  their 
Nation  through  bad  times  as  well  as  the 
good  times.  There  has  always  been 
thankfulness  for  our  great  heritage  and 
for  our  many  freedoms.  It  is  encourag- 
ing now  to  know  that  the  loud,  protest- 
ing youth  are  in  the  minority.  They 
make  a  lot  of  noise  and  they  cause  a  lot 
of  damage  to  persons  and  property,  but 
what  they  say  and  do  cannot  override 
the  patriotism  of  proud  Americans. 

I  am  a  proud  American,  happy  to  rep- 
resent such  dignified  young  people  as 
those  who  attend  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. Their  demonstration  In  Knox- 
vllle will  not  win  our  struggle  in  Viet- 
nam, but  multiply  it  a  few  times,  and  It 
will  be  a  tremendous  boost  to  our  Na- 
tion's policy  and  most  of  all  to  the  brave 
Americans  who  are  serving  there  for 
each  of  us. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VACATION  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 
Mr.    GROSS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vacate  the  sr>eclal 
order  previously  granted  to  me. 


CROPLAND  RESTORATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  long  ago 
a  Washington  newsletter  described  a 
"new  policy  on  agriculture"  being  qui- 
etly developed,  the  scope  of  which  would 
include:  first,  the  gradual  abolishment 
of  production  controls;  second,  the  en- 
couragement of  greater  production ;  and. 
third,  a  vast  food  bank  for  the  underfed. 
I  think  all  would  agree  that  our  so- 
called  omnibus  farm  bill  finally  approved 
by  the  Congress  a  few  days  ago  will  not 
achieve  any  of  these  ends,  but  that  bill 
does  include  a  title  and  provision,  which, 
if  properly  expanded  and  modified,  can 
bring  us  closer  to  the  goal  of  a  workable 
farm  policy  that  will  not  only  benefit  the 
fanner  but  the  consumer  human  beings 
throughout  the  world  who  depend  on 
him — that  farmer — for  their  food  and 
fiber. 

One  of  the  titles  of  the  omnibus  farm 
bill  entitled  "cropland  adjustment"  calls 
for  conversion  of  so-called  unneeded 
cropland  to  vegetative  cover,  water  stor- 
age facilities,  or  other  soil,  water,  wild- 
life, or  forest  conserving  uses  with  a  peak 
participation  of  40  million  acres  envi- 
sioned by  1970.  The  only  word  with 
which  I  strongly  disagree  is  the  word 
"unneeded."  In  view  of  the  so-called 
population  explosion,  we  will  not  only 
desperately  need  this  acreage;  we  will 
need  to  convert  much  of  it  from  marginal 
land  to  highly  productive  land,  land  ca- 
pable of  producing  an  abundant  quan- 
tity of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices 
and  of  high  nutritive  value  to  consumers, 
and  above  all  with  a  fair  return  for  the 
farmer.  This  is  important  domestically 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  survive.  It  is 
paramount  internationally  if  we  are  to 
continue  the  Public  Law  480  program 
and  others  and  be  our  brother's  keepers 
around  the  world. 

Towards  the  general  principle  of  con- 
structive farm  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced HR.  7184,  whose  dominant  theme 
is  not  cropland  adjustment  but,  rather, 
cropland  restoration.  If  the  small 
farmer  is  given  the  chance  to  increase 
the  fertility  of  his  low.  inefficient  acres 
through  a  second  market  for  soil  restora- 
tion, he  is  at  once  placed  on  the  same 
level  with  the  large  commercial  farm. 
In  addition,  he  has  the  advantage  of 
lower  labor  costs  and  bargaining  power 
at  a  level  which  will  keep  him  in  busi- 
ness. Large  commercial  farms  may  also 
take  advantage  of  this  second  market, 
but  their  costs  of  labor,  management, 
and  capital  will  perhaps  be  higher. 
There  is  an  additional  advantage,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  farmer  will  have  multiple 
options  at  the  time  the  Government  as- 
sayer  comes  around  to  review  the  cover 
cnv  and  cut  a  swath  and  measure  the 
value  he  will  assign  to  the  farmer  for  a 
short  ton  of  coverage  crop  plowed  under 
each  year.    He  may  plow  it  under,  and 
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accept  the  estimated  base  of  $25  per  ton 
from  a  grateful  Government  for  a  re- 
storative practice.  He  may  say,  "No,  I 
will  use  it  for  the  fertility  of  my  own 
soil"  and  benefit  therefrom  in  a  second 
crop  this  year.  He  may  say,  "No,  I  will 
plow  it  under  for  next  year."  Or,  finally, 
he  may  harvest  it  for  a  seed  crop,  which 
will  itself  be  invaluable  in  this  expanded 
program.  And  different  cover  crops 
could  be  used  In  different  areas  of  the 
Nation.  But  suffice  it  to  say  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  on  carefully  analyzed  scien- 
tific surveys  made  to  date,  over  60  mil- 
lion acres  would  immediately  be  placed 
in  this  cropland  restoration. 

Now,  we  cannot  and  should  not  stop 
a  trend  to  more  efficiency,  but  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  and  should  protect 
a  resource,  our  soil,  which  is  literally 
"our  margin  of  life,"  that  is  being  mined 
on  about  a  7-to-l  ratio  of  essential  re- 
placements. 

The  bill  I  submitted  offers  an  incen- 
tive for  doing  It  on  a  voluntary  basis,  in 
place  of  force;  steadily  increasing  popu- 
lation will  justify  the  effort  either  now  or 
later,  and  later  would  be  at  a  much 
greater  cost.  All  land-grant  colleges  of 
agriculture  already  know,  and  have  proof 
positive,  that  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  soil  win  go  down  as  more  plant  food 
is  taken  from  it  than  has  been  returned, 
even  in  fertilizers.  We  have  in  the  past 
and  are  now  using  3  to  7  times,  as  I  have 
stated  above,  as  much  soil  plant  food  as 
we  are  returning  in  fertilizers,  manures, 
legumes,  and  other  restoratives. 

In  addition,  the  soil  body,  which  Is  our 
Nation's  basic  natural  resource,  is  wash- 
ing away  In  silt  down  the  rivers.  Into  the 
gulfs,  into  the  oceans.  Thus  more  fer- 
tility is  lost.  Thirty  years  of  work  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture  conservation  practices.  Pub- 
lic Law  566,  and  other  agencies,  helpful 
as  they  have  been.  Is  still  a  long  way 
from  being  nationally  implemented  by 
all. 

Government  programs  have  rewarded 
farmers  for  growing  more  from  less  acres, 
by  fixing  prices  above  the  consumer  de- 
mand and  thus  creating  surpluses.  This 
is  the  opposite  of  soil  conservation.  It 
is  soil  destruction,  subsidized  by  con- 
sumer taxes. 

In  a  sound  soil  restoration  program, 
the  same  tax  money  rewards  farmers  for 
returning  fertility  at  a  minimum-wage 
level,  that  gives  the  consumer  a  chance 
to  influence  the  price  of  agricultural 
products.  And  all  through  this  treatise 
today  I  hope  you  will  realize  that  we  are 
trying  to  raise  the  productive  income  of 
the  farmer,  establish  a  farmer-urban 
relationship  and  still  protect  the  con- 
sumer In  the  metropolitan  areas.  Both 
bids — government  or  consumer— encour- 
age the  use  of  more  soil  plant  food,  be- 
cause it  is  profitable  for  the  fsuiner  to 
return  less  than  he  takes. 

In  H.R.  7184,  the  Government  bids 
against  the  consumer  for  "land  use.' '  His 
use  of  land,  necessary  and  vital  though 
it  is,  is  also  destructive  In  the  sense  that 
it  removes  nutrients  from  the  soil  and 
converts  them  into  food  and  fiber  for 
consumption  by  the  consumer.  In  a  true 
cropland  restoration  program,  the  Gov- 


ernment bids  for  restoring  the  soil,  so 
that  a  balance  will  result;  that  Is  restora- 
tion versus  destruction. 

The  needs  of  the  present  generation 
are  weighed  In  the  marketplace  against 
the  needs  of  succeeding  generations. 
The  market  price  which  the  Government 
sets  for  soil  restoration  for  future  gen- 
erations cmnpetes  against  the  market 
price  which  the  present  generation  is 
willing  to  offer  for  farm  production. 
Thus,  we  would  have  a  constant  soil  bank 
of  marginal  land  being  restored  to  active 
duty,  and  a  constant  bank  of  good  soU 
being  used  for  present  production  needs. 
Contrariwise  the  present  system  pro- 
duces surpluses  and  related  expense  on 
the  taxpayers.  Our  plan  automatically 
eliminates  them. 

When  the  Government  bid  Is  made  at 
the  land-use  level,  as  it  is  in  the  second 
market  described  In  this  bill,  the  values 
of  abundance,  better  quality,  and  local 
economic  adjustment  can  be  Included  for 
the  consumer — something  that  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  present  legislation. 

I  submit  that  It  takes  no  concept  of. 
and  gives  no  recourse  to  the  consiuner  in 
the  omnibus  bill. 

My  bill  reaches  down  into  the  land 
which  is  In  dire  trouble,  which  the  plow, 
the  rubber-tired  tractor  and  the  hybrids, 
under  man's  control  have  exploited  and 
which  acres  only  the  farmer  can  find 
and  control  on  the  basis  of  his  local  costs 
and  markets. 

If,  indeed,  a  new  agricultural  policy  is 
to  be  developed,  as  the  editorial  I  re- 
ferred to  in  the  beginning  states  and  as. 
Indeed,  I  believe  It  must,  then  a  crop- 
land restoration  program,  offering  a  sec- 
ond market  to  lower  the  marginal  farm- 
er's cost  of  production,  must  be  consid- 
ered. 

Such  a  program  must  protect  our  po- 
tential to  produce,  must  give  the  farmer 
a  chance  to  adjust  his  costs  against  the 
price  the  Government  will  pay,  and  give 
the  family  farm  a  chance  to  compete  In 
the  restoration  of  land,  with  the  corpo- 
ration and  others  looking  for  income  tax 
relief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  principle,  under  any 
Member's  name.  In  the  next  session  of 
the  89th  Congress. 


THE  ADOPTION  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
OF  1965 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Har- 
ris). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  ZablockiI  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  18  of  this  year  I  Introduced  a  bill 
called  the  Adoption  Opportunity  Act.  Its 
purpose  is  to  allow  a  taxpayer  who 
adopts  a  child  to  deduct  frcHn  his 
gross  income  the  medical,  legal,  and 
other  expenses  incurred  in  the  adoption 
process. 

I  sponsored  this  legislation  in  the  be- 
lief that  some  tax  relief  is  due  those 
couples  who  choose  to  adopt  a  child.  Un- 
der present  law  adoption  expenses  are 
not  deductible. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  situation 
should   be  remedied  for  two  principal 


reasons:  First,  adoptive  parents  should, 
in  justice,  be  given  tax  treatment  at 
least  equal  to  natural  parents  who  are 
allowed  a  deduction  on  all  medical  ex- 
panses Involved  in  having  a  baby  that  are 
not  covered  by  medical  insurance. 

Second,  the  deduction  would  have  the 
social  benefit  of  encouraging  adoptions. 
Today  the  number  of  adoptions  is  only 
barely  keeping  pace  with  the  large  num- 
ber of  children  available.  Many  public 
and  private  social  services  report  they 
must  carry  on  active  recruitment  pro- 
grams to  make  sure  that  the  number  of 
applicants  do  not  lag. 

Often,  it  seems,  the  most  desirable 
adoptive  couples  are  those  for  whom  the 
extraordinary  expenses  of  an  adoption 
are  prohibitive.  Young  and  establish- 
ing a  household,  they  may  have  many 
other  financial  obligations.  A  tax  deduc- 
tion for  their  expenses  might  mean  the 
difference  between  being  able  to  take 
a  child  and  not  being  able  to. 

After  introducing  this  bill,  I  sent  it 
and  my  Introductory  remarks  to  several 
hundred  public  and  private  adoption 
and  child  service  agencies,  asking  for 
comments. 

The  response  to  this  proposal,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  been  trvily  overwhelming. 
From  all  across  the  United  States  let- 
ters have  povu-ed  Into  my  office  express- 
ing support  of  the  Adoption  Opportunity 
Act,  H.R.  8258. 

At  this  point  I  request  permission  to 
include  excerpts  from  some  of  these  let- 
ters at  the  end  of  my  remarks.  Comln? 
as  they  do  from  persons  intimately  con- 
nected with  placing  children  for  adop- 
tion, these  letters  speak  more  eloquently 
than  ever  I  could  about  the  need  for  new 
legislation  allowing  a  tax  deduction  for 
adoption  expenses. 

Although  the  letters  which  I  have  re- 
ceived on  the  Adoption  Opportunity  Act 
have  been  favorable  aknost  without  ex- 
ception, some  contained  suggestions  for 
changes  and  improvements  In  the  word- 
ing of  the  proposal. 

The  most  common  suggestion  was  that 
the  words  "social  agency  fees"  or  similar 
language  be  added  to  the  definition  of 
adoption  expenses  in  the  legislation.  Al- 
though it  seems  clear  that  the  bill  now 
would  cover  such  costs,  I  believe  there 
should  be  no  room  for  doubt.  There- 
fore, it  is  my  intention  to  suggest  this 
amendment  when  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  considers  the  bill. 

Should  hearings  not  be  held  In  the 
near  future,  I  plan  to  revise  the  proposal 
to  reflect  this  and  other  suggested 
changes  that  have  been  made  to  me  by 
persons  Interested  In,  and  directly  con- 
nected with,  the  adoption  of  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to 
reemphasize  the  need  for  early  passage 
of  the  Adoption  Opportunity  Act.  It  will 
go  far  toward  bringing  fair  tax  treatment 
to  adoptive  parents  and  fostering  still 
more  adoptions. 

At  this  point.  I  Insert  excerpts  from 
letters  which  I  have  received  on  this  pro- 
posal, and  earnestly  request  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  them: 

I  would  hope  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  would  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  this  piece  of  legislation  when 
It  seelcs  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
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Aa   license   officer   for   all   of    the   private 
child-placement   and    adoption   agencies   In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  great  need  to  encourage  couples  to  adopt 
and  also  of  the  financial  burden  upon  them 
of  the  necessary  expenses  Incurred.     There- 
fore,   It   seems   to  me   that    your   bill   would 
give  great  and  Justifiable  assistance  to  couples 
seeking  to  provide  a  home  for  Infants  and 
children  In  need  of  adoptive  placement. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Alexandes, 
License  Officer,  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare. 


You  may  be  assured  that  this  Office  Is  In 
favor  of  your  bill  and  that  we  will  support 
Its  passage  In  any  possible  way. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Stevenson, 
Graham,  Stevenson  <&  Griffith.. 
Chicago. 

The  members  of  my  staff  said  myself,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  the  members  of  my 
board,  are  pleased  to  see  the  Introduction 
of  this  particular  piece  of  legislation.   •    •    • 

It  Is  already  difficult  enough  to  compete 
with  the  apparent  Isle)  unlimited  resources 
available  to  (public)  child  welfare  service. 
If,  however,  our  fee  were  tax  deductible,  it 
would  make  It  possible  for  a  larger  number 
of  people  to  continue  to  use  oxxr  service 
While  we  are  convinced  that  many  people 
find  this  a  preferable  service,  we  must  also 
face  the  fact  that  the  cost  differential  be- 
tween our  own  lee  and  the  lack  of  a  fee  In 
most  public  agencies  tends  to  create  a  prob- 
lem for  us.  •   •   • 

May  I   •    •    •  state  that  we  are  Impressed 

wtlh  the  intent  and  purpose  of  your  bill  for 

the  very  reasons  that  you  give  as  Its  basis. 

Mr.  James  J.  Mallon. 

Director,   the  Children's  Bureau  of  /n- 

dianapolis. 


I  agree  that  adoptive  parents  should  be 
given  the  same  consideration  as  natural 
parents. 

Maby  M.  Wagnek. 
Acting  Director.  Division  of  Child  Wel- 
fare Services,  Montana  Department  of 
Public  Welfare. 


We  believe  that  the  Idea  Is  a  very  com- 
mendable one,  and  the  statement  which  you 
made  in  support  of  it  expresses  a  philosophy 
and  a  purpose  with  which  we  are  very  much 
In  ticcord. 

We  •  •  •  believe  with  you  that  people  who 
adopt  children  should  be  able  to  deduct  from 
taxable  Income  the  expenses  connected  with 
adoption. 

Mr.  Frank  Newgent, 
Director,     Dii~ision     for     Children     and 
Youth,      Wisconsin      Department      of 
Public  Welfare. 

The  philosophy  upon  which  your  proposal 
Is  based  seems  sound,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  needs  of  children  available  for 
adoption.  I  think  the  publicizing  of  this 
legislation  would  attract  the  attention  of 
additional  adoptive  applicants. 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Mters, 
Executive  Secretary.  Children's  Aid  and 
Family  Service,  Northampton,  Mass. 

We  do  agree  In  principle  that  fees  toe 
adoption  service  should  be  made  deductible 
by  amending  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.   •    •    • 

I  would  like  to  see  (the  bill)  discussed  in 
our  local  papers.  It  merits  more 
publicity.  •  •  • 

Most  of  our  local  agencies  are  In  great  need 
of  more  adoptive  homes.  The  ratio  of  adop- 
tive applicants  is  declining.  Active  recruit- 
ment programs  are  needed.  Publicity  about 
yoiu"  bill,  and  about  adoption  services,  may 
be  a  great  help  In  our  recruitment  efforts. 

The  Reverend  Eldhed  B.  Lesniewski, 

Assistant  Director.  Milwaukee  Archdio- 
cese, Catholic  Social  Services. 


We  believe  that  your  bill  Is  very  sound. 
There  Is  a  sizable  expense  Involved  In  an 
adoption  and  we  would  believe  that  this 
should  encourage  people  to  adopt  who  have 
small  Incomes. 

Esther  Lazarus, 
Director.  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

We  have  reviewed  (the  Adoption  Opportu- 
nity Act  and  statement  upon  introduction) 
carefully.  We  believe  yotur  points  In  favor 
of  the  act  [sic]  are  sound  and  that  adopting 
parents  should  be  allowed  the  t&z  deductions 
you  propose. 

We  hope  the  Congress  will  see  fit  to  enact 
this  legislation. 

Mrs.  Alice  R.  Smith, 
Chief,  District  of  Columbia  Child  Wel- 
fare Division. 

Tour  Introduction  and  work  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Adoption  Opportunity  Act  •  •  • 
is  appreciated  by  this  Department. 

The  legal  and  other  expenses  involved  are 
deterrents  to  some  couples  within  the  lower 
economic  gorup.     •   •   • 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  8258  would  be  help- 
ful In  meeting  the  problem  of  an  Increasing 
number  of  children  needing  adoption. 
Mr.  Rot  S.  Nicks, 
Commissioner,     Tennessee     Department 
of  Public  Welfare. 

As  the  director  of  an  adoption  agency.  I 
wish  to  commend  you  for  your  interest  in 
this  matter  and  the  action  you  are  taking. 
We  have  felt  that  there  should  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  persons  who  adopt  children  to  be 
allowed  tax  deductions  for  the  expenses  of 
the  adoption. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Olds, 
Executive    Director.     Children's    Home 
Society  of  Minnesota. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  that  yovur  bill 
gives  consideration,  for  income  tax  purposes, 
to  adoptive  parents  for  expenses  connected 
with  adoptions. 

Mr.  Roger  Gobham. 
President.    Child    and    Family    Services, 
Portland,  Maine. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  Introducing  the 
Adoption  Opportunity  Act.  The  many 
thousands  of  parents  who  are  adopting  chil- 
dren every  year  In  this  country  would  wel- 
come the  appropriate  tax  relief  provided  in 
the  act. 

Mr.  C.  RoLLiN  Zane. 
Executive   Director,   Children's   Services 
of  Connecticut. 


by  not  giving  equal  tax  treatment  to  adop- 
tive parents  we  treat  the  adoptive  child  dif- 
ferently than  we  do  the  natural  child.  There 
should  be  no  differential  treatment  of  chil- 
dren, regardless  of  whether  they  are  natural 
or  adopted. 

Tax  relief  to  adoptive  applicants  would  not 
only  encourage  all  adoptive  applicants  but 
would  be  particularly  helpful  to  agencies  In 
recruitment  of  the  hard-to-place  child.  In 
this  category  are  children  of  mixed  racial 
background,  physically  handicapped,  and 
Negroes. 

Mr.  Robert  I.  Beers, 
Executive   Director,    The   New   England 

Home   for   Little    Wanderers,   Boston, 

Mass. 

We  are  very  much  In  favor  of  your  pro- 
posal and  vrlsh  you  success. 

Mrs.  Laurence  A.  Jannet, 
Executive    Director,     Adoption    Service 
of    Westchester.    Iru:.,    White    Plains, 
N.Y.  

We  think  the  bill  an  excellent  Idea  and 
hope  that  It  will  be  enacted. 

Mr.  Prank  M.  Craft, 
Florida  State  Welfare  Director. 


The  legislation  Is  timely  and  Indeed  over- 
due. As  you  stated  In  your  speech,  It  will 
correct  an  Injustice  which  Is  now  done  to 
adoptive  parents  and  will  encourage  adop- 
tions, something  which  Is  very  necessary  at 
this  time. 

As  It  stands  now.  It  Is  a  sound  and  com- 
prehensive proposal. 

Mr.  George  M.  Pikser. 
Executive  Director,  Jewish  Social  Service 
Agency    and    Jewish    Foster    Home, 
Washington,  D.C. 


I  am  personally  In  favor  of  this  bill  •  •  • 
We  find,  as  you  point  out,  that  adopting 
parents  feel  discriminated  against  in  not 
being  allowed  tax  deductions  for  the  ex- 
penses of  adoption.  They  further  point  out 
that  natural  parents  can  secure  Insurance 
to  meet  medical  costs.  We  have  found  some 
couples  falling  to  apply  for  a  second  child 
because  of  the  expense.  Tax  deductions 
would  help,  especially  with  the  young 
couples  who  face  a  promising  future  but  are 
still  in  the  process  of  buying  homes  and 
furnishings. 

Mr.  Rollo  a.  Barnes, 
Executive    Director.    Family    and    Chil- 
dren's   Service   of   Lancaster    County. 
Pa. 

May  I  commend  you  on  your  support  of 
such  legislation  as  those  of  us  who  have  had 
considerable  experience  In  the  field  of  adop- 
tive practice  have  advocated  such  legislation 
for  years. 

In  my  experience  I  would  concur  •   •   •■ 
that  adoptive  parents  should  be  given  at  least 
equal  tax  treatment  as  natural  ptirents.    My 
experience  Includes  25  years  of  adoptive  work 
In  three  different  States.    I  feel  strongly  that 


I  believe  this  particular  measure  Is  long 
overdue  to  afford  equitable  treatment  to 
adoptive  parents  as  well  as  to  stimulate  the 
number  of  people  who  might  apply  to  adopt 
children.  In  a  number  of  localities  of  which 
Florida  is  a  prime  example.  It  is  becoming 
Increasingly  more  difficult  for  sufficient 
homes  to  be  found  for  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  children  coming  to  agencies  for 
adoption  placement. 

We  greatly  appreciate  your  interest  In  this 
problem  and  your  concern  for  the  children 
and  families  who  would  be  affected. 
Mr.  Wesley  W.  Jenkins, 
Executive    Director,    Family    and    Chil- 
dren's Service,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

I  appreciate  your  efforts  to  help  adoptive 
couples  secure  a  more  equalized  financial 
status  with  natural  parents  as  far  as  Income 
tax  is  concerned.  One  big  factor  we  often 
forget  is  that  adoptive  parents,  in  addition 
to  the  expenses  they  must  bear  In  order  to 
adopt  a  child,  have  frequently  spent  several 
thousands  of  dollars  for  personal  medical 
care  In  attempting  to  have  children  of  their 
own. 

The  need  for  good  adoptive  parents  Is  so 
great  that  we  must  find  ways  of  encourag- 
ing childless  couples  to  take  on  the  respon- 
sibilities of  adopting  a  child.  I  feel  that 
your  bin  Is  one  good  way  of  encouraging 
these  couples. 

Mr.  Perry  J.  Gangloff, 
Executive  Director,  the  Family  and  Chil- 
dren's Society  of  Broome  County,  Inc., 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 
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We  want  to  thank  you  for  yoiir  Interest 
In  this  matter.  We  are  always  grateful  to 
learn  of  any  legislative  action  that  pertains 
to  our  work  and  the  services  offered  by  this 
agency. 

Mr.  Leonard  R.  Jagels, 
Executive     Secretary,     Catholic     Social 
Services  of  Oakland  County.  Mich. 

We  feel  the  Adoption  Opportxmlty  Act 
very  timely  for  the  many  reasons  you  so  ably 
pointed  out  in  your  speech  to  the  House. 


We  have  great  respect  for  yotir  Interest  In 
the  welfare  of  children  and  It  Is  our  sincere 
hope  that  you  will  be  successful  In  your  ef- 
fort to  get  this  bin  passed. 

Mr.  Raleigh  C.  Hobson, 
Director,    State    Department    of    Public 
Welfare,  Maryland. 


I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  your  pro- 
posed legislation  to  allow  adoptive  couples 
to  deduct  expenses  associated  with  adoption. 
Mr.  Renald  J.  Nagelkirk, 
Eocecutive  Director,  D.  A.  Blodgett  Homes 
for  Children,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Your  suggestion  regarding  legislation  to 
provide  tax  exemption  for  adoptive  parents 
is  timely,  fair,  and,  above  all,  very,  very  help- 
ful. You  don't  know  how  much  pressure  Is 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  adoption  agen- 
cies on  the  part  of  adoptive  p>arents  who  go 
through  a  great  deal  of  expenses  In  giving  a 
homeless  child  a  home — why  not  treat  an 
adoptive  child  as  It  Is  being  legally  treated: 
like  a  natural  child,  after  adoption  proce- 
dures are  concluded? 

Thank  you  again.  Good  luck,  and  if  there 
is  anything  that  we  can  do  to  encourage  and 
support  you  fiui,her,  let  us  know. 

Mr.  Alfred  M.  Neumann.  J.D., 
Executive  Director,  JeuHsh   Family  and 
Children's  Service  of  Denver.  Colo. 

As  a  child  welfare  agency,  Involved  In  plac- 
ing children  for  adoption,  we  would  certainly 
give  our  support  to  your  bill.  In  light  of  the 
recent  national  decrease  in  adoptive  appli- 
cants and  increase  of  children  available  for 
adoption,  a  bill  Intending  to  enco\irage  adop- 
tions seems  most  timely. 

Marjorie  Connors, 
Assistant   Supervisor.   Adoption   Service 
Department.   Children's  Aid  and   So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children.  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

As  a  professional  social  worker  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  area  of 
adoptions,  I  concur  with  your  bill  and  also 
the  remarks  which  were  entered  into  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  the  concern  you  have  shown  by  intro- 
duction of  this  bUl. 

Mr.  Lowell  A.  Qbottveit. 

Madison,  Wis. 


I  heartily  endorse  the  Adoption  Opportu- 
nity Act.  H.R.  8258,  and  sincerely  hope  that 
the  bin  will  have  no  trouble  In  becoming 
legislation. 

Adoption  expenses  can  be  considerable,  and 
I  admit  that  adoptive  couples  have  had  no 
tax  break  on  the  amount  they  have  had  to 
pay.  More  iniportant.  however,  I  feel  that 
this  bill  will  serve  as  an  Incentive  to  other 
people  to  apply  as  adoptive  couples.  As  you 
perhaps  know,  the  trend  throughout  the 
country  Is  a  decrease  In  the  number  of  adop- 
tive couples,  while  the  number  of  available 
children  Is  going  up.  While  the  financial 
consideration  has  not  been  the  only  one 
which  has  been  limiting  the  number  of 
adoptive  couples,  I  feel  being  given  this  op- 
portunity to  deduct  adoptive  expenses  will 
make  more  and  more  couples  available  to  us. 
For  this  reason,  I  am  In  favor  of  the  bill  and 
hope  for  Its  passage. 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Granata, 
Chief  and  Family  Service  of  Springfield, 
Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


We  who  work  closely  with  adoptions  ap- 
preciate and  strongly  back  the  alms  of  the 
Adoption  Opportunity  Act. 

If  we  can  do  anything  to  further  its  pas- 
sage, we  wlU  be  ready  to  do  so. 

Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Wing, 
Adoption  Supervisor,  Child  and  Family 
Services,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Thank  you  for  the  information  about  your 
bill.    It  certainly  makes  good  sense  to  me. 


Let  me  know  of  anjrthing  that  might  be  of 
help  to  you. 

Mr.  William  L.  Galbratth, 
Executive   Director,    Child    and   Family 
Services,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Your  legislation,  H.R.  8258.  has  my  whole- 
hearted support. 

As  a  board  member  of  the  Lutheran  Wel- 
fare Services  of  Wisconsin  and  Upper  Michi- 
gan, serving  in  the  capacity  of  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  now  vice  president  of  this 
worthy  organization  Involved  in  the  place- 
ment of  children  for  adoption  the  writer  is 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  receiving 
support  to  encourage  passage  of  this  bill, 
which  Is  sorely  needed  to  remove  any  barriers 
for  adoption  as  there  Is  a  shortage  of  homes 
now  for  these  children. 

You  are  commended  for  your  effort?  in  the 
Introduction  of  the  bill  and  hope  it  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  R.  L.  SlEBERT, 

President,  Milwaukee  Electric  Tool  Corp., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Your  reasoning  for  support  of  this  meas- 
ure is,  in  our  opinion,  quite  sound,  and  it 
is  my  opinion  that  HJl.  8258  Is  highly  de- 
sirable. I  am  glad  Indeed  that  you  have 
proposed  It. 

Mr.  Callman  Rawlet, 
Executive  Director,  Jewish  Family  and 
Children's     Service     of     Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

I  am  strongly  In  favor  of  such  legislation. 

Mr.  Zablocki  is  correct  in  stating  that 
there  is  a  lag  in  adoption  applications.  At 
the  present  time  the  five  adoption  agencies 
of  the  La  Crosse  area  are  conducting  a  Joint 
publicity  campaign  to  interest  new  appli- 
cants. 

In  our  area  we  are  placing  white  children 
only.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State, 
whenever  children  of  mixed  race  mxist  be 
placed,  a  serious  problem  exists. 

Tax  relief  will  not  solve  the  problem,  but 
it  will  be  one  factor  that  can  help  relieve 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  can  arise  from 
financial  pressures. 

Mr.  Zablocki  Is  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
Insight  m  Introducing  this  legislation. 
Mr.  Oregort  Speltz, 
Administrative   Assistant,   Catholic   So- 
cial Service.  Inc.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  learn  that  you  have 
Introduced  HJl.  8258.  The  measvure  appears 
to  me  to  be  drawn  with  great  care  and  I 
want  you  to  know  that  Lutheran  Welfare 
will  take  whatever  action  it  can  to  rouse  sup- 
port for  this  fine  measure. 

Again,  may  I  commend  you  for  your  social 
concern  and  farsightedness  In  preparing  and 
introducing  this  significant  legislation. 
Rev.  Benjamin  A.  Gjenvick, 
Executive    Director,    Lutheran    Welfare 
Services     of     Wisconsin     and     Upper 
Michigan,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

As  an  agency  which  places  over  250  chil- 
dren a  year  for  adoption,  Louise  Wise  Serv- 
ices knows  that  such  legislation  as  you  pro- 
pose is  needed  to  cover  a  gap  in  the  present 
law  and  that  it  would  provide  for  a  fair  and 
equitable  allowance  to  adoptive  families  for 
expenses  incurred  by  them. 

Mr.  Shad  Polier. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

We  would  like  to  express  oiirselves  in  favor 
of  such  legislation  as  would  provide  recog- 
nition to  adoptive  parents  and  some  con- 
sideration for  the  financial  burdens  they 
assume. 

Bernard  Q.  and  Mart  A.  Starks. 

Madison,  Wis. 

I  think  your  recommendation  of  a  tax  de- 
duction for  expenses  related  to  adoption 
wo\ild  be  a  partictUar  boon  to  those  couples 


whose  Incomes  are  somewhat  limited  but  who 
otherwise  are  fine  adoptive  prospects. 

While  the  voluntary  agencies  do  not  ordi- 
narily turn  down  good  adoptive  prospects 
simply  because  they  might  be  unable  to  pay 
the  fee,  the  exemption  would  encourage 
families  with  limited  income  to  consider  this 
means  of  increasing  their  family. 

Mr.  John  Kelleher, 
Executive  Secretary,  the  Catholic  Service 
League  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

The  Children's  Home  Society  Is  very  much 
interested  in  your  bill,  the  Adoption  Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

The  society  wishes  to  be  on  record  as  in 
favor  of  the  bill.  I  shall  write  to  our  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress  and  give  them  our 
recommendation  of  it. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Catlett, 
President,   Children's  Home   Society  of 
Virginia,  Richmond,  Va. 


Our  agency  Is  quite  interested  in  yovu"  pro- 
posed Adoption  Opportunity  Act,  H.R.  8258. 
We  frequently  have  Inquiries  from  adoptive 
applicants  regarding  whether  or  not  the 
adoption  fee  Is  tax  deductible.  We  would 
favor  giving  tax  relief  to  these  families. 

We  will  be  following  the  progress  of  your 
bill  with  interest. 

Miss  Joyce  Oreathouss, 
Casework  Supervisor,  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety of  Jefferson  County,  Birmingham. 
Ala. 


Certainly  there  are  some  real  values  In  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  George  P.  Spartz, 
Director,    Division    of    Public    Welfare, 
State  of  Alaska. 

Yoiu-  introduction  of  HJl.  8258  was  so 
splendid  that  we  are  reprinting  It  In  full, 
in  our  "National  Adoptalk,"  for  our  mem- 
bership and  for  the  500  agendes  on  our  mail» 
ing  list. 

Mr.  Arthur  Glickman, 
President,  National  Council  of  Adoptive 
Parents  Organizations,   Teaneck,  NJ. 

The  National  Council  of  Adoptive  Parents 
Organizations  shares  your  views  100  percent 
ooncemlng  the  Adoption  Opporttmlty  Act  of 
1965.  Your  speech  Introducing  bill  HJi,.  8258 
explains  the  conditions  most  accurately. 
Our  legislative  representative,  Niha  Savitz, 
will  be  in  Washington  June  6.  She  will  call 
you.    Will  work  to  support  bill. 

Mr.  Athub  Glickman. 
President,  National  Council  of  Adoptive 
Parents  Organizations. 

1  believe  that  this  is  an  area  which  needs 
remedying  in  the  manner  in  which  you  pro- 
pose. The  need  for  adoptive  homes  Is  In- 
creasing every  year  because  of  the  numbers 
of  children  who-  need  this  kind  of  permanent 
planning.  Bemuse  of  medical  advances  In 
Infertility  prottlnns  some  couples  who  pre- 
viously were  not  able  to  be  beli>ed  medi- 
cally to  produce  a  family  naturally  are  now 
becoming  fertile  and  these  advances  while 
helpful  to  the  individual  couples  compound 
the  problem  of  finding  adequate  adoptive 
applicants  for  every  child. 

Any  step  in  the  direction  of  your  bill 
would  seem  to  help  to  encourage  some  fam- 
ilies who  might  otherwise  not  feel  finan- 
cially able  to  adopt  a  child. 

Mr.  RoBKBT  O.  Harrz, 
Casework   Supervisor,   Catholic   Welfare 
Bureau,  Madison,  Wis. 

As  a  child  welfare  agency  active  in  adop- 
tion we  are  greatly  interested  in  this  bill. 
Your  comments  in  the  CoNOREssioif  al  Rbcori^ 
indicate  considerable  research  In  this  mat- 
ter. I  want  to  commend  your  concern  for 
the  adoptive  parents  and  children. 

Certainly  It  is  not  good  for  children  to 
grow  up  in  an  Institution  or  a  series  of  foster 
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homes.  The  Interests  of  good  citizenship 
will  be  better  served  through  adoption,  to 
Bay  nothing  of  the  children's  welfare  and  the 
happiness  of  the  adoptive  parents. 

Pastor  Mentor  Kujath, 
Associate  Director  of  Public  Relations. 
Lutheran  Children's  FHend  Society  of 
Wisconsin,  Wauwatosa.  Wis. 

My  wife  and  I  have  recently  adopted  a  baby 
daughter  through  Lutheran  Welfare  Agency. 
Ab  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  most  agencies 
charge  a  fee  for  the  adoption  service  which 
is  based  on  the  Income  of  the  adoptive  par- 
ents I  was  amazed  to  discover  that  at  the 
present  time  no  part  of  this  fee  la  deductible 
on  either  the  Federal  or  State  tax  retiun.  I 
am.  therefore,  obviously  pleased  to  hear  or 
your  Interest  In  legislation  In  this  area. 

Mr.  Labbt  J.  ECGERS. 

Bixorr,  Wis. 

I  read  with  great  Interest  your  Introduc- 
tion of  the  Adoption  Opportunity  Act  of 
1965.  Having  recently  adopted  a  child  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  having  paid  an 
$880  fee.  I  hope  that  other  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  agree  with 
your  well -reasoned  statement  which  ap- 
peared In  the  CoNORKSsiONAL  Rkcohd  on 
May  18,  1965. 

Yovir  efforts  to  afford  tax  relief  to  adoptive 
parents  will  be  applauded  by  many  Amer- 
icans. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Zimmeb. 

Washington,  D.C. 


The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Children's 
Home  Society  of  Washington  Is  very  much  In 
sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  H.R.  8258.  the 
Adoption  Opportunity  Act  of  1965.  We  com- 
mend and  thank  you  for  taking  the  initia- 
tive to  Introduce  this  bill  In  the  Congress. 

Today  with  the  growing  numbers  of  chil- 
dren needing  adoption  and  a  relative  under- 
supply  of  prospective  adopters,  the  lack  of 
an  allowable  tax  deduction  has  two  effects: 
(1)  It  deters  many  good  families  of  modest 
means  from  adopting  a  child,  and  (2)  It 
sends  others  to  nonfee  charging  public  agen- 
cies where  the  total  cost  of  the  social  service 
must  then  be  met  from  Federal,  State,  and 
local  tax  funds. 

The  present  Inequities,  which  your  bill  and 
our  suggestions  are  designed  to  correct,  are 
a  serious  deterrent  to  the  movement  of  chil- 
dren needing  adoption  Into  good  homes  of 
modest  means. 

Mr.  Andt  Hess, 
President.  Board  of  Trustees,  Children's 
Home  Society  of  Washington.  Seattle, 
Wa^h. 


We  feel  that  the  Adoption  Opportunity  Act 
would  help  some  of  ovir  low-Income  families 
who  are  financially  able  to  carry  the  care  of 
the  child  but  find  some  of  the  Initial  costs 
dlfHcult  to  handle.     Sometimes  these  costs 
prevent  a  family  who  otherwise  would  give 
a  child  love  and  security  and  share   their 
name  with  them  from  adopting  a  child. 
Miss  M.  Beatrice  Pryoh, 
Director,  Wicomico  County  Welfare 
Board,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Children's  Home  Society  of  California  is 
very  much  interested  In  H.B.  8258  and  be- 
lieves that  It  will  be  very  helpful.  We  hope, 
therefore,  that  It  will  receive  favorable  con- 
sideration by  Congress. 

Mr.  Cltde  Getz. 
Executive  Director.  Children's  Home 
Society  of  California,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 

My  clinical  experience  has  given  me  an  In- 
sight that  makes  It  most  difficult  to  tolerate 
programs  that  continue  to  keep  children  In 
group  care  that  could  use  family  care.  I 
think  that  your  explanation  Is  excellent  and 
that  your  bill,  HR.  8258,  Is  entirely  fair  and 
warranted.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on 
yoxir  Insight,  your  courage,  and  your  Interest 
in  the  welfare  of  children.  Unfortunately 
the  general  public  does  not  know  enough 
about  the  subject,  and  until  we  have  your 
kind  of  leadership,  many  children  will  con- 
tinue to  be  deprived  of  having  their  four 
basic  needs  met — physical,  educational,  emo- 
tional, and  spiritual. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  Interest  and 
concern  In  the  adoption  program. 

Mrs.  RUBT  Lek  Piester, 
Executive  Director,  the  Edna  GUtdney 
Home,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Although  this  matter  has  not  been  acted 
upon  by  our  board  of  managers,  I  want  to 
assure  you  of  my  personal  support  of  this 
bin.  I  think  It  is  sound  in  every  respect  and 
provides  a  tax  deduction  to  which  our  adop- 
tive parents  are  certainly  entitled. 

Mr.  Clark  L.  Mock, 
Executive  Director,  Family  and  Chil- 
dren's Society,  Baltimore.  Md. 


I  wish  to  congratulate  you  upon  H.R.  8258 
Itself  and  upon  your  accompanying  remarks. 
I  am  delighted  by  your  efforts  to  encourage 
adoption  through  licensed  child-placing 
agencies,  believing  this  method  to  be  the  one 
offering  greatest  protection  to  the  child,  to 
his  natural  parents,  and  to  his  adoptive 
parents. 

Miss  Jean  Grigg, 
Casework  Supervisor,  the  Lutheran 
Inner  Mission  Society,  Washington,  D.C. 

It  Is  possible  that  your  proposed  legislation 
could  provide  some  benefit  to  prospective 
adoptive  parents  who  have  sufficient  Income 
to  adequately  provide  for  a  child,  but  who  are 
not  able  to  easily  p&y  all  the  costs  involved 
in  adopting  a  child  that  arise  within  the 
period  of  time  necessary  to  complete  the 
adoption  process. 

For  these  reasons  we  feel  that  your  pro- 
posed legislation  could  benefit  this  group  of 
people. 

Mr.  G.  Thomas  Rm, 
Chief,  New  Jersey  Department  of  Institu- 
tions and  Agencies.  Bureau  of  Chil- 
dren's Services,  Trenton,  NJ, 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  this  equitable 
revision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  Is  be- 
ing proposed.  We  as  an  agency  feel  your 
proposal  has  much  merit,  and  that  yoxir  rea- 
sons for  Introducing  it  are  sound.  You  have 
our  full  support  in  yoxir  efforts. 

I  would  disagree,  however,  with  your  state- 
ment that  "adoptions  are  currently  keeping 
pace  with  the  number  of  children  available," 
at  least  as  far  as  private  agencies  are  con- 
cerned. Many  agencies  have  experienced  a 
decline  in  recent  years  In  the  nximber  of 
couples  seeking  adoption,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  number  of  children  needing  adop- 
tive homes  has  been  steadily  increasing.  The 
situation  In  many  places  throughout  the 
country  has  become  acute,  although  In  North 
Dakota  we  are  Just  beginning  to  feel  the 
pinch.  This,  of  coiirse.  only  makes  your 
proposal  more  valid  and  needed. 

Mr.  John  A.  Rex, 
Chief    Social    Workers.    Adoption    Unit. 

Lutheran    Welfare    Society    of    North 

Dakota.  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

We  were  pleased  with  the  proposal  of  pro- 
viding tax  relief  for  adoptive  parents. 

We  certainly  wish  to  support  the  principle 

of  providing  tax  relief  for  adoptive  parents. 

Miss  Mart  C.  Dalt, 

Director.      Department      of      Children, 

Catholic    Charities  of  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Your  ccwnments  at  its  introduction  were 
quite  eloquent  In  providing  Justification  for 
the  bill's  consideration. 

We  heartily  support  your  bill.  We  believe 
It  would  be  of  great  benefit,  not  only  in  pro- 
viding more  equitable  treatment  for  adoptive 
parents,  but  also  In  encouraging  adoption  for 
many  children  who  need  permanent  homes. 
It  would,  we  believe,  particularly  encourage 
adoption  by  families  In  the  middle-  and  low- 
Income  levels  and  by  minority  families. 
Adoptive  homes  are  particularly  needed  for 
children  of  minority  background. 

We  believe  quite   strongly  that  adoption 
should  be  encouraged  and  we  believe  your 
bill  would  be  a  great  step  forward  In  en- 
couraging adoption  now  and  In  the  future. 
Miss  LuciLE  Kennedy, 
Chief,    Family    and    Children    Division, 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

I  would  like  to  heartily  endorse  the  pro- 
visions contained  In  the  Adoption  Opp<»- 
tunlty  Act,  H.R.  8258. 

Bernice  Erwin. 
Senior   Case    Workers,   Lake   Bluff,  III, 
Children's  Home. 


The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  thank  you 
for  Introduction  of  H.R.  8258.  the  Adoption 
Opportunity  Act,  and  to  express  our  whole- 
hearted support  thereof. 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
we  have  written  to  each  of  the  California 
Congressmen. 

I  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  keep  me 
posted  regarding   the  progress  of   this  bllL 
Best  regards. 

Mr.  Donald  H.  Fibush, 
President,     California     Association     of 
Adoption  Agencies.  Lafayette.  Calif. 

I  am  very  much  for  the  bill  to  help  adop- 
tive parents  today,  as  many  cannot  go  Into 
adoption  because  of  expenses.  The  Volun- 
teers of  America  did  not  have  a  reimburse- 
ment xintll  1950,  and  since  1958  ovir  maxi- 
mum amount  of  reimbursement  Is  $725,  plus 
$150  legal  expenses 

We  want  to  commend  you  for  your 
thoughtful  and  timely  bill.  This  bill  would 
enable  more  yoimg  couples  to  become  parents 
without  feeUng  the  financial  "pressure"  so 
much.  Their  potential  Is  often  great,  but 
they  Jtist  have  not  had  time  to  become  finan- 
cially secure. 

Since  there  Is  a  need  for  more  fine  couples 
to  adopt  children  today,  they  need  much  en- 
couragement and  help  In  regard  to  finances. 
We  have  tried  our  best  not  to  Increase  the 
reimbursement  during  the  past  few  years  for 
the  best  interest  of  having  more  qualified 
couples. 

Lt.  Col.  Rachel  Sparks, 
Executive    Director,    the    Volunteers   oj 
America,  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

The  president  of  ovir  organization,  who  Is 
an  attorney,  and  I  have  reviewed  the  bill  and 
beUeve  that  It  has  much  merit.  We  hope 
that  the  bill  has  a  successful  passage  through 
committees  and  will  be  favorably  acted  upon 
by  the  Congress. 

Miss  Harriet  L.  Ttnes, 
Executive  Director,  the  Children's  Home 
Society  of  North  Carolina.  Greensboro, 
N.C. 

I  am  writing  In  support  of  H.R.  8258.  I 
have  noted  with  Interest  and  approval  the 
speech  which  you  addressed  to  the  House  oi 
Representatives  on  May  18,  1965. 

Rev.  J.  Francis  Stafford, 
Associate  Director,  Archdiocese  of  Baity 
more  Catholic  Center,  Baltimore,  Md., 
Associated  Catholic  Charities. 
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Child  and  Family  Service  of  Syracuse  and 
Onondaga  County  has  long  been  advocating 
permitting  adoptive  parents  to  take  a  tax 
deduction  for  the  expenses  Involved  In  the 
adoption  procedure. 

I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  the  board  and 
staff  of  this  agency  to  let  you  know  we  ap- 
preciate and  support  your  efforts  to  provide 
tax  relief  for  our  adoptive  parents. 

Mr.  Lionel  C.  Lane, 
Executive  Director,  the  Child  and  Family 
Service    of    Syracuse    and    Onondaga 
County,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


HIGHWAY   BEAUTIFICATION 
PRESSURE 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
discerning  column  by  James  J.  Klilpatrick 
titled  "Highway  Bill  Leaves  Resent- 
ments" I  believe  deserves  being  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  because  it 
highlights  the  travesty  which  occurred 
on  Thursday,  October  7,  1965,  when  the 
House  was  forced  to  be  in  session  from 
11:00  a.m.,  October  7,  1965,  until  12:51 
a.m.  on  October  8. 

I  particularly  call  attention  to  the  last 
paragraph  which  says : 

All  this  could  have  been  avoided  If  the 
deliberative  process  had  been  left  to  do  Its 
patient  work,  but  this  has  not  been  a  Con- 
gress of  patience  and  deliberation.  This  has 
been  a^  Congress  of  the  bullwhlp  and  the 
bulldozer;  and  those  who  were  bullied  along 
on  the  night  of  October  7  will  nurse  a  long 
memory  of  a  "present"  they  gave  unwisely 
In  the  form  of  a  hasty  highway  bill. 

So  far  as  this  Member  is  concerned, 
there  is  certainly  no  resentment  on  my 
part  although  it  became  obvious  that 
under  the  pressures  existing  on  Thursday 
it  was  not  possible  to  get  fair  and  ade- 
quate consideration  of  the  needed 
amendments.  The  pressure  asserted 
was  wholly  imjustified  for  many  reasons, 
including  the  fact  that  the  billboards  and 
junkyards  do  not  have  to  be  moved  or 
screened  until  1970.  Any  program  that 
is  to  be  effective  5  years  in  the  future 
hardly  needs  emergency  consideration 
nor  should  it  be  subjected  to  such  pres- 
sure tactics  that  results  in  many  amend- 
ments being  considered  without  any  dis- 
cussion. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.C, 
Oct.  15,  1965] 
Highway  Bill  Leaves  Resentments 
(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 
The  Johnson  administration  reached  a  new 
peak  of  arrogance  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 7.    Tempers  have  cooled  since  then,  and 
Members  have  gone  on  to  other  matters;  all 
animosities  within  660  feet  of  the  Capital 
have  been  screened  and  prettied  up;  but  no 
man  should  mistake  the  bitterness  left  be- 
hind. 

For  the  record,  the  chronology  began  on 
Wednesday,   October  6,  when  the  Highway 


Beautificatlon  Act  of  1965  came  up  briefly  in 
the  House.  Maryland's  George  H.  Fallon, 
chairman  of  Public  Works,  advised  his  col- 
leagues of  the  schedule  "On  tomorrow,"  he 
said,  "this  body  will  begin  to  consider  the 
bin."  That  was  the  way  the  Republican 
leaders  understood  It,  too.  The  bill  itself 
presented  some  serious  questions;  a  number 
of  major  amendments  deserved  considera- 
tion. Thvis  the  House  would  convene  at  11, 
go  as  far  as  it  reasonably  could  go  by  late 
afternoon  on  Thiirsday,  and  then  vote  on 
Friday. 

So  Thursday's  debate  began.  About  2 
o'clock  the  word  came  down.  The  President 
did  not  want  the  House  merely  to  begin  to 
consider  the  bill.  He  wanted  the  bill  passed. 
Mrs.  Johnson  was  to  be  hostess  that  evening 
at  a  gala  dinner.  As  chief  patron  of  the 
beautificatlon  bill,  she  would  be  grateful  for  a 
chance  to  announce  Its  enactment.  As  for 
the  President,  he  was  to  enter  the  hospital 
Friday  morning;  and  he  would  be  grateful 
too. 

Johnson's  proconsuls  In  the  House  cranked 
up  their  Juggernaut  and  set  the  machine  In 
motion.  In  the  degrading  Bp>ectacle  that 
followed.  Democrats  trotted  down  the  aisle 
In  a  dozen  teller  votes.  They  stumbled  and 
shuffled  through  their  paces,  so  many  duti- 
ful sheep,  £md  the  Republican  amendments 
fell  in  windrows.  At  one  point  In  the  trav- 
esty, the  House  voted  121  to  84  to  allow  but 
8  minutes  of  debate  on  5  separate  amend- 
ments. 

Finally,  a  little  after  midnight,  the  bloody 
work  was  done.  James  C.  Wright.  Jr.,  of  Port 
Worth,  speaking  for  the  committee,  pleaded 
with  his  colleagues  to  reject  a  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

"We  ask  all  of  you,"  he  said,  "to  accept  the 
will  of  the  House,  and  present  the  bill 
tonight  as  a  deserved  present  to  a  great  Presi- 
dent and  a  magnificent  First  Lady." 

So  the  present  was  passed  and  packaged 
up  and  tied  In  a  pretty  bow,  245  to  138;  and 
at  12:51  a.m.,  the  House  adjourned. 

If  the  bin  were  a  carefully  drafted  bill, 
prudently  weighed  In  committee,  perhaps  the 
Republican  rebellion  could  be  brushed  aside 
as  no  more  than  the  petulance  of  a  resentful 
minority.  But  the  debate,  such  as  It  waa, 
made  It  evident  that  the  bill  suffers  from 
serious  flaws. 

As  Senator  Harry  Byrd,  Democrat  of  Vir- 
ginia, pointed  out  In  the  other  body,  the 
bill  Is  woefully  underfinanced.  No  one 
really  knows  what  It  may  cost,  In  State  and 
Federal  funds,  to  compensate  landowners, 
sign  owners,  and  junkyard  owners  for  the 
property  and  rights  to  be  condemned. 
Everyone  does  know,  however,  that  $40  mil- 
lion a  year  Is  the  merest  token  authorization. 

No  one  knows,  either,  what  effect  the  bill 
may  have  In  those  States  that  presumably 
must  amend  their  constitutions  to  meet  the 
bUl's  reqiilrements.  Some  profound  legal 
questions  are  presented  under  the  law  of 
police  power  and  the  law  of  eminent  domain. 
Such  States  as  California,  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, and  Missouri  could  lose  millions  In  Fed- 
eral highway  aid  If  they  faU  to  revise  their 
basic  laws  by  January  1968. 

Actually,  no  one  Imagines  that  this  will 
happen.  The  act  that  was  passed  In  such 
haste  will  be  amended  at  leisure.  In  the 
end,  a  great  many  billboards  doubtless  will 
come  down,  and  a  number  of  eyesores  will 
disappear.  In  the  process  of  this  compul- 
sory beautificatlon,  the  lawyers  will  be  sing- 
ing like  larks  and  small  businessmen  along 
the  primary  highways  will  be  crying  for 
relief. 

All  this  could  have  been  avoided  if  the 
deliberative  process  had  been  left  to  do  Its 
patient  work,  but  this  has  not  been  a  Con- 
gress of  patience  and  deliberation.  This  hsis 
been  a  Congress  of  the  bullwhlp  and  the 
bvilldozer;  and  those  who  were  bullied  along 
on  the  night  of  October  7  will  nurse  a  long 


memory  of  a  "present"  they  gave  unwisely 
In  the  form  of  a  hasty  highway  bill. 


SOUTHEAST       DISASTER       REUEP 

BILLS,  HJl.  11539  AND  HJl.  11540; 

FLORIDA  DAMAGES 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  been  furnished,  pursuant  to  my  re- 
quest on  HJl.  11539  and  UM.  11540,  the 
latter  of  which  I  introduced  to  give  con- 
sideration to  devastating  damsige  by 
Hurricane  Betsy  in  Florida,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana,  specific  information  on 
Florida  damage. 

I  requested  more  specific  figures  on 
damage  in  Florida.  The  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning — Buford  Ellington,  Di- 
rector— has  provided  such  information, 
which  I  place  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  which  I  introduced  provides 
for  some  relief  in  addition  to  the  relief 
already  obtained  under  Public  Law  81- 
875. 

This  relief  is  in  the  form  of  authorizing 
the  sale  of  trailers  that  have  been  made 
available  for  occupancy  by  damage  suf- 
ferers, which  is  the  customary  procedure 
to  take  care  of  persons  who  are  forced 
out  of  their  homes  by  a  natural  disaster. 
The  bill  for  the  first  time  provides  that 
the  occupants  and  those  who  were  dam- 
aged are  permitted  to  purchase  such 
trailers.  Likewise,  some  $1,800  in  for- 
giveness on  SBA  disaster  relief  loans  Is 
provided  in  the  bill.  The  bills  before 
Congress  provide  for  an  immediate  study 
of  all  possible  relief  for  natural  disasters 
that  should  be  made  available  through 
State,  local,  and  Federal  programs,  as 
well  as  the  possibility  of  activating  exist- 
ing hurricane  insurance  acts.  It  ap- 
pears that  some  6,404  families  are  eligible 
for  relief  under  this  bill  according  to  this 
report.  The  bill  covers  uninsured  clalins. 
There  have  been  some  50,000  claims  for 
insurance  payments  ranging  from  $25  to 
$28  million. 

This  disaster  again  points  up  the  need 
for  general  legislation  relating  to  dis- 
asters, which  is  now  under  consideration 
by  the  Public  Works  Committee  and 
which  I  hope  will  be  acted  upon  early 
next  session. 

ExEcu'nvE  OmcE  of 

THE  President, 
Office  or  Emeroenct  Planning, 
Washington,  D.C.  October  14, 1965. 
Hon.  William  C.  Cramer, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cramer:  In  accordance  with  your 
request  at  yesterday's  hearing  on  H.R.  11539, 
enclosed  for  the  record  Is  a  siunmary  of 
Hurricane  Betsy  damages  In  Florida.  When 
we  review  the  transcript,  we  will  Insert  it 
In  the  proper  place. 
Sincerely, 

Buford  Ellington, 

Director. 
Enclosure. 
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Estimate  of  eligible  damage,  Florida 


County 


Debris 
clear- 
ance 


Broward 

Collier 

Dade - 

Olades 

Hendry 

Lee 

Martin 

Monroe 

Palm  Beach 

St.  Lucie 


$150,000 


Protec- 
tive 
health 
and  sani- 
tation 
meas- 
sares 


$10,000 


Streets, 

rmds  and 

bridges 


Dikes, 
levees, 
drain- 
age fa- 
dUties 


25i.000 


40.000 
I        2.000 


M,000 


16.000 

80,000 

18.000 

9,000 


Total i    *^-^  I    ^^-^ 


$128,000 
1.000 
142,000 
2,000 
3,000 
1.000 

"56,666 


327,000 


$50,000 

4,000 

10.000 

10,000 

15, 000 

3,000 

"'5,060 


PubUc 
build- 
ings 


PubUc 
utili- 
ties 


Total 


$28,000  i     $95,000 


75,000  I     195,000 


26,666        86,000 


$461,000 

5,000 

726,000 

12.000 

18,000 

4,000 

16,000 

275.000 

20.000 

9.000 


97.000       123.000  i    370.000  11,546.000 


Hurricane  Betsy.  Florida 
"Major   disaster"   declared    September   4. 

1965. 

Summary  of  damage:  »q  inn  oon 

Public  property  damage »9, 100,ow 

Private  property  damage ^°2.  460, 000 

Agricultural  damage 7. 600,  uw 

Total  109.960,000 

-     Total'damage- 119.060,000 

Estimate  of  eligible  work  (Public 

Law    81-875)- - 1,546,000 

A  breakdown  of  the  work,  by  county  and 
cateeory.  Is  attached. 

The  Red  Cross  reports  that  27  homes  were 
destroyed.  355  suffered  major  damage  and 
3  901  minor  damage.  In  addition.  193  trail- 
ers were  destroyed  and  955  were  damaged. 
A  total  of  6.404  families  suffered  some  loss 
as  a  result  of  this  disaster. 

Florida  State  officials  have  estimated  36 
percent  wind  damage  and  75  percent  water 
damage  as  result  of  Htirrlcane  Betsy. 

The  insurance  Industry  has  estimated 
about  50,000  claims,  with  insurance  pay- 
ments of  from  $25  to  $28  nilUion. 


ELLEN  BROWNING  SCRIPPS 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  genUeman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bob  Wilson]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  18  the  many  San  Diegans.  Cali- 
fornians.  and  others  will  give  observance 
to  the  memory  of  one  of  this  Nation's 
foremost  historic  figures.  EUen  Brown- 
ing Scripps.    She  was  one  of  our  most 
brilliant  and  generous  early  residents  of 
San  Diego,  whose  drive  and  generosity 
created  many  prominent  philanthropies. 
Of  the  public  facilities  she  is  responsible 
for  organizing,  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing is  the  famed  Scripps  Institution  of 
Oceanography.    Her  foresight  in  realiz- 
ing that  such  a  facility  was  needed  in 
order  to  make  America  internationally 
prominent  in  ocean  sciences  is  particu- 
larly worthy  of  mention  because  of  its 
establishment  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
It  Is  significant  that  the  city  of  San 
Diego  is  ofiBcially  proclaiming  October  18, 
the  birthdate  of  this  fabulous  lady,  as 
Ellen  Browning  Scripps  Day  and  I  ask 


permission  to  include  their  proclama- 
tion as  a  portion  of  my  remarks. 
Proclamation   by    the   Crrr    of   San   Diigo, 
Calif. 

Whereas  on  October  18,  129  years  ago.  Ellen 
Browning  Scripps  was  bom  in  modest  cir- 
cumstances in  London,  England;  and 

Whereas  her  xmxisual  intelligence,  char- 
acter, and  energy  resulted  in  the  founding  of 
a  successful  newspaper  empire;  and 

Whereas  she  became  one  of  San  Diego  s 
moat  illustrious  early  residents  and  through 
her  constant  efforts  and  talents,  she  estab- 
lished great  and  enduring  philanthropies, 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  her  adopted  city 
of  San  Diego,  but  for  the  entire  Nation;  and 

Whereas  many  of  our  city's  most  valued 
public  facilities  such  as  the  Scripps  Institu- 
tion of  Oceanography:  the  Scripps  Metabolic 
Clinic,  now  the  Scripps  Clinic  and  Research 
Foundation;  the  Scripps  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal; the  Torrey  Pines  State  Park  and  the 
Bishop's  School,  as  weU  as  public  play- 
grounds, community  centers,  the  children's 
pool,  the  zoological  garden  and  research  lab- 
oratory in  Balboa  Park  and  many  many  more 
sUll  serve  the  Interests  of  our  people;  and 

Whereas  the  EUen  Browning  Scripps 
Foundation  continues  her  phUanthropies  for 
the  endxulng  benefit  of  citizens  of  the  far 
future : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Frank  Curran.  the  28th 
mayor  of  the  city  of  San  Diego,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Monday,  October  18,  1965,  to  be 
"Ellen  Browning  Scripps  Day"  in  San  Diego 
in  recognition  of  her  good  works  and  do 
urge  our  citizenry  to  take  note  of  her  re- 
markable career  and  participate  in  this  ob- 
servance of  the  129th  anniversary  of  her 
birth. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand,  this   18th  day  of   October   1965,  and 
have  caused  the  seal  to  be  affixed  hereto: 
[SEAL]  Frank  Ctjbran, 

Mayor. 


WATERSHED     DEVELOPMENT     AND 
THE  89TH  CONGRESS 


Mr.  BROYHTT.T.  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  sisk  unsuiimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Grover]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Watershed  Development 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I 
have  had  the  privilege  this  session  to 
participate  in  the  approval  of  30  water- 


shed projects  which  were  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  and  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee for  appropriate  action. 

The  Congress  has  heard  much  about 
water  resource  development  problems  in 
this  Nation  during  the  past  years,  and 
the  Congress  has  acted  substantially  on 
meeting  these  water  resource  develop- 
ment problems  this  session.  The  Con- 
gress has  enacted  the  Water  Resource 
Planning  Act  of  1965  and  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965.  The  omnibus  riv- 
ers and  harbors  and  fiood  control  bill  is 
now  awaiting  the  signature  of  the  Pres- 
ident. With  the  enactment  of  these 
three  pieces  of  legislation,  Congress  has 
expressed  the  need  for  water  supply. 
water  purity,  and  waterway  develop- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  called  a  White 
House  conference  on  the  water  supply 
problems  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware  this  sum- 
mer. As  a  member  of  this  body  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  I  am  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  water 
resources  in  the  East,  and  I  will  watch 
with  interest  the  developments  which 
result  from  this  White  House  confer- 
ence and  programs  launched  pursuant  to 
its  recommendations. 

In  an  attempt  to  act  on  major  water 
resource  programs,  however,  the  Con- 
gress should  not  lose  sight  of  the  many 
smaller  programs,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  small  watershed  protection  and 
fiood    prevention    program    established 
under   Public   Law   566.   83d    Congress, 
known  as  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  of   1954.     When 
this  law  was  enacted,  it  was  expressed 
that  the  sense  of  Congress  was  that  the 
Federal   Government   should  cooperate 
with  States  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions,  soil  or   water   conservation  dis- 
tricts, fiood  prevention  or  control  dis- 
tricts, and  other  local  public  agencies  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  erosion,  flood- 
water,   and   sediment   damages   in   the 
watersheds  of  the  rivers  and  streams  of 
the  United  States  and  of  furthering  the 
conservation,    development,    utilization, 
and  disposal  of  water  and  thereby  of 
preserving  and  protecting  the  Nation's 
land  and  water  resources. 

The  small  watershed  program,  admin- 
istered by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
moved  forward  considerably  since  1954. 
Since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  550, 
149  watershed  projects  have  been  ap- 
proved   by    the    Committee   on   PubUc 
Works  of  this  body,  and  272  watershed 
projects  have  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  this  body.    The 
law  establishes  that  the  watershed  proj- 
ect is  to  go  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  if  the  plan  involves  any  single 
structure  of  more  than  4.000  acre-feet  of 
total  capacity.     The  approval  of  these 
421  watershed  projects  and  the  subse- 
quent construction  on  many  of   them 
have  aided  greatly  in  preventing  floods 
where  they  begin— in  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  streams  and  tributaries. 

A  nationwide  program  of  construction 
of  small  watershed  dams  to  retard  the 
flow  of  water  in  the  tributaries,  rather 
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than  trying  to  prevent  floods  exclusively 
with  the  larger  dams  on  the  main  rivers, 
will  do  much  to  prevent  disastrous  floods. 
The  soil  conservation  benefits  of  stop- 
ping fioodwaters  in  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  streams  goes  without  comment,  for 
everyone  knows  the  effect  of  rushing 
water  on  land. 

The  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  been  most  cooperative 
in  working  with  the  committee.    Their 


dedication  to  the  watershed  program  Is 
obvious  every  time  they  appear  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  list  of  the  watershed 
projects,  with  appropriate  information 
pertaining  to  Federal  costs  and  the 
drainage  area  encompassed  in  each 
watershed  project  approved,  which  were 
favorably  acted  upon  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  during  this  session: 


State 


Project 


Drainage 

area 

(acres) 


Alabama ■ 

Indiana • 

Iowa 

Do 

Georgia  and  Alabama 

Oklahoma 

Tennessee . — 

Texas - 

Do 

Do 

Arkansas 

Maine 

Mississippi 

Mississippi  and  Tennessee.. - 

Missouri 

North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Oklahoma 

Utah 

Delaware  and  Maryland 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

Oklahoma 

Do 

Texas 


Ketchepedrakec  Credk 

Twin  Rush  Creek 

Badger  Creek  (supplement) 

Walter's  Creek ^ 

Little  Tallapoosa  Rlier 

Uncle  John  Creek...! 

Wilson  Spring  Creekl 

Attoyac  Bayou L ^.. 

Castleman  Creek I. 

Donahoe  Cre«k 

Cooper  Creek 

Limestone  Stream 

Long  Creek 

Tuscumbla  River...;. 

Orindstone-Lost-Muddy  Creek. 
Stewarts  Creek-Lovills  Creek... 

Upper  Elk  Creek.. ... 

Ferron 

Upper  Choptank  RiVer 

Little  Raccoon  Creek 

Timber  Creek 

Tamarac  River.. 

Quapaw  Creek J 

Rock  Creek J 

Duck  Creek 

Cherrystone 1 


Virginia — _        -_ 

Louisiana - -  —  I  BayouBoeuf 

Pennsylvania -  JI?''I,h  Chunk  Creei 

Do  Middle  Creek 

Do...."..—-.— I  Oil  Creek 


35, 110 
28.009 


Total. 


31,660 

133, 218 

00,684 

40,040 

213,440 

29,850 

98,285 

40,128 

31,542 

40,306 

223, 146 

209,100 

72,000 

248,340 

101,000 

57,000 

08,306 

101, 700 

234,700 

98,560 

37,997 

133, 120 

29,400 

187, 974 

5,790 

84,096 

112,000 


Federal 
cost 


2, 945, 381 


$882, 740 
1, 234. 620 

212,065 
1, 074, 920 
3,725,322 
1, 822, 313 

733,523 
4,142,822 

816, 148 
1,362,609 
1,274,008 

791, 349 
1, 181, 041 
4. 710, 602 
2,744,306 
1,519,200 
3, 386, 105 
3, 892, 100 
3,045,300 
2, 521, 448 
3, 489, 300 
1, 177, 486 
3,364,609 
1,224,703 
1,810,207 

581, 145 
3,235,327 

444,067 
2. 076, 135 
2, 241, 680 


61,174,090 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Watershed  Development 
has  been  most  active  in  insuring  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  comprehensive  small 
watershed  program,  and  I  commend  him 
for  his  attention  and  dedication  to  im- 
proving the  water  resources  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
shown  itself  to  be  most  responsive  to  the 
water  resource  needs  of  our  Nation  dur- 
ing this  session.  The  committee  has 
acted  on  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965, 
the  Omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors  and 
Flood  Control  Act  of  .1965,  and  a  number 
of  other  legislative  Jtems,  but  the  com- 
mittee's attention  to  small  water  re- 
source programs  is  indeed  commendable 
also.  

SOME     THOUGHTS     ON     INTERNA- 
TIONAL MONETARY  REFORM 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  xmanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
hearing  discussion  from  all  elements  of 
the  political  and  economic  spectra  about 
the  need  for  international  monetary  re- 
form, it  is  refreshing  to  encounter  a  clear, 
comprehensive,  imemotional  exposition 


of  the  subject.  Dr.  Roy  L.  Reierson,  sen- 
ior vice  president  and  cliief  economist  of 
the  Bankers  Trust  Co.  of  New  York, 
delivered  a  speech  last  Jvme  which  sur- 
veys the  subject  of  international  mone- 
tary reform  from  all  sides,  considering 
the  present  international  monetary  sys- 
tem, the  role  of  the  dollar  and  various 
proposals  for  reform.  He  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  cause  for  concern 
but  not  for  panic;  that  any  changes  in 
the  present  system  will  be  gradual,  and 
that  the  dollar  will  continue  to  play  a 
large  role  in  the  world's  monetary  affairs. 
I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  all  those  interested  in  the  future  of 
the  international  monetary  system  and 
the  dollar  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Dr.  Reierson's  speech  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 
Some  Thoxtghts  on  International  Monetaht 
Reform 

(Address  by  Dr.  Roy  L.  Reierson,  senior  vice 
president  and  chief  economist.  Bankers 
Trust  Co..  New  York,  delivered  at  the 
Stonier  Graduate  School  of  Banking,  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  June  23, 
1965) 

The  international  monetary  situation  has 
In  recent  years  become  a  matter  of  growing 
concern  to  Government  oflQclals  and  acade- 
micians as  well  as  to  bankers,  businessmen 
and  Investors  not  only  in  the  United  States 
but  also  abroswl.  There  Is  widespread  agree- 
ment that  the  present  system  has  various 
deficiencies,  but  reform  proposals  range  from 
unreallstically  futvurlstlc  plans  to  the  equally 
extreme  espousal  of  a  return  to  the  practices 
of  bygone  days.  At  the  same  time,  some 
observers  fear  that  the  present  system  may 
already  be  laboring  under  tensions  greater 


than  can  long  be  endured  and  visualize  the 
world  engulfed  In  a  monetary  crisis  reminis- 
cent of  the  1930's. 

The  International  monetary  machinery  Is 
admittedly  complex  and  delicate;  a  case  can 
be  made  for  alarm  as  well  as  for  reassurance. 
If  one  attempt  to  maintain  perspective,  to 
sort  out  the  basic  forces  that  determine  the 
system's  viability,  and  to  appraise  both  Its 
strengths  and  its  weaknesses,  one  arrives  at 
three  general  conclusions.  The  first  is  that 
the  system  is  functioning  better  than  Is 
credited  by  its  more  vehement  critics;  there 
is  cause  for  solicitude  but  not  for  panic. 
The  second  Is  that  major  reform  Is  not  In 
sight  now  and  perhaps  for  years  ahead; 
changes  may  be  expected  as  a  result  of  the 
gradual  evolution  which  Is  continuously 
underway,  but  the  system  of  the  foreseeable 
future  is  unlikely  to  be  radlcaUy  different 
from  that  of  today.  This  leads  to  the  third 
conclusion — that  the  dollar  will  continue  to 
play  a  leading  role  in  the  world's  monetary 
affairs  and  that  the  American  balance-of- 
payments  position  necessarily  provides  the 
key  to  the  futiu-e  of  the  International  money- 
and-credlt  system  as  a  whole.  If  these  con- 
clusions are  neither  novel  nor  spectacular,  it 
is  hoped  that  they  have  the  redeeming  virtue 
of  being  more  consistent  with  underlying 
realities  and  prospects. 

THE   PRESENT    STSTXM 

For  the  past  20  years,  the  monetary  system 
has  served  the  world  far  better  than  could 
have  been  anticipated  at  Bretton  Woods  In 
1944.  when  the  blueprint  of  the  postwar  pay- 
ments structure  was  formulated.  Under  this 
system,  the  major  Industrial  nations  over- 
seas have  rebuUt  their  war-torn  economies, 
stabilized  their  domestic  currencies,  and  gen- 
erally registered  Impressive  economic  gains. 
International  trade  and  finance  has  been  re- 
constituted and  strengthened.  Moreover,  all 
of  this  was  achieved  much  sooner  than  could 
reasonably  have  been  foreseen  at  the  end  of 
V^orld  War  II. 

To  be  BUie,  there  have  been  stresses  and 
strains.  Since  1958,  when  cxirrency  convert- 
ibility throughout  continental  Western  Eu- 
rope was  substantially  restored,  a  few  cur- 
rencies have  encountered  strong,  and  In  some 
cases,  repeated  adverse  pressures — sterling  In 
1961  and  again  recently,  the  Canadian  dol- 
lar In  1962,  and  the  Italian  lira  In  1964 — 
and  even  the  U.S.  dollar  has  been  pressured 
on  occasion.  However,  these  developments 
were  attributable  to  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems  of  the  Individual  countries 
rather  than  to  shortcomings  of  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  system  as  such. 

More  surprising  than  that  such  problems 
have  occurred  is  that  they  have  been  met  as 
rapidly  and  as  effectively  as  was  actually  the 
case.  Cooperation  among  the  monetary  au- 
thorities has  over  the  years  reached  new 
peaks  of  smoothness  and  efficacy,  individ- 
ual countries  have  foxmd  that  they  could 
rely  upon  the  system  for  prompt  action  to 
deal  with  emergencies,  and  the  system  as  a 
whole  has  weathered  occasional  sqviallB  with- 
out serious  jeopardy.  These  accomplish- 
ments are  In  striking  contrast  to  monetary 
developments  in  the  two  decades  after  World 
War  I;  they  should  not  be  taken  lightly. 
International  monetary  reserves 
A  cardinal  feature  of  the  present  system, 
and  one  which  has  been  under  some  attack. 
Is  that  the  monetary  reserves  of  the  member 
countries  of  the  International  financial  com- 
munity as  a  whole  Include  not  only  some  $41 
bUUon  of  gold  but  also  about  $24  billion 
of  national  currencies,  principally  U.S.  dol- 
lars and  to  a  lesser  extent  pounds  sterling 
and  other  currencies.  In  addition,  each 
country  has  "automatic"  drawing  rights  upon 
the  International  Monetary  Fund;  the  un- 
used portions  of  these  rights,  aggregating 
about  $4  billion,  are  coimted  as  part  of  the 
available  reserves. 
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The  dlatrlbutlon  of  gold  and  currency, 
however,  1b  by  no  meana  even.  The  two  re- 
serve currency  countries — the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom — hold  over  90  per- 
cent of  their  owned  reserves  In  gold,  as  does 
Switzerland.  Among  other  major  industrial 
countries,  the  percentage  of  gold  varies  from 
almost  80  percent  for  France  to  less  than  20 
percent  for  Sweden  and  Japan,  with  the  bulk 
of  the  remainder  consisting  of  short-term 
dollar  balances,  such  as  bank  deposits,  Treas- 
ury bills  and  other  liquid  paper.  The  Indus- 
trially less  developed  countries  as  a  rule  hold 
relatively  small  amounts  In  bullion  and  pre- 
fer to  keep  greater  proportions  of  their  usu- 
ally limited  reserves  In  Interest-bearing  dol- 
lar or  sterling  balances. 

Over  the  years,  there  has  been  a  gradual 
but  substantial  shift  of  monetary  reserves 
Internationally.  Since  the  start  of  1958 
alone,  the  United  States  has  lost  some  $7 
billion  of  its  gold  reserves  to  the  rest  of  the 
world;  except  for  the  United  Kingdom,  all 
other  major  Industrial  countries  as  a  group, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  about  doubled  their 
reserves,  having  Increased  their  holdings 
both  of  gold  and  of  foreign  exchange.  The 
additions  to  the  latter  have  consisted  largely 
of  U.S.  dollars. 

Fixed  parities 

As  media  for  making  International  pay- 
ments, monetary  reserves  provide  the  means 
for  holding  exchange  rates  at  the  fixed  pari- 
ties upon  which  the  present  monetary  sys- 
tem is  founded.  Member  nations  of  the 
IMP  are  committed  to  keep  the  quotations 
of  their  currencies  in  the  foreign  exchange 
markets  within  a  narrow  range  of  par;  as  a 
country's  currency  moves  Into  excessive  sup- 
ply or  demand  in  the  world's  markets,  the 
monetary  authorities  maintain  Its  parity 
against  other  currencies  through  sales  or 
purchases  of  gold  or  convertible  exchange. 

The  parity  of  each  currency  is  usually  ex- 
pressed either  In  terms  of  gold — for  the  U.S. 
dollar,  at  $35  an  ounce — or  in  terms  of  the 
U.S.  dollar  as  a  currency  tied  to  gold;  for  the 
Canadian  dollar,  for  example,  parity  la  ex- 
pressed as  United  States  $.92'/a.  The  U.S. 
dollar  Is  In  turn  held  at  Its  stated  gold  value 
by  the  legal  commitment  of  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury to  buy  gold  from,  and  to  sell  gold  to. 
foreign  ofBclal  agencies  for  monetary  pur- 
poses at  the  fixed  price  of  t35  an  ounce,  plus 
or  minus  a  slight  charge. 

This  commitment  to  maintain  stable  ex- 
change relationships  Is  an  essential  feature 
of  the  existing  monetary  order.  Within  re- 
gional blocs,  such  as  the  Common  Market, 
it  Is  an  obvious  prerequisite  to  the  progress 
of  economic  Integration;  more  widely,  the 
existence  of  fixed  exchange  pvartties  among 
leading  currencies  Is  basic  to  the  efficient 
conduct  of  International  trade  and  invest- 
ment. Since  1958.  adjustments  of  exchange 
parities  among  the  leading  financial  coun- 
tries have  been  few  and  relatively  minor — an 
upward  revaluation  of  the  German  mark 
and  the  Dutch  guilder  by  5  percent,  and  a 
devaluation  of  the  Canadian  dollar  by  about 
10  percent  In  connection  with  that  country's 
abandonment  of  a  floating  exchange  rate  in 
favor  of  a  fixed  parity. 

International  cooperation 

Another  salient  feature  of  today's  mone- 
tary system  is  the  highly  developed  degree 
of  international  cooperation  among  the 
monetary  authorities  of  the  leading  coun- 
tries. This  cooperation  has  been  of  signal 
importance  In  strengthening  the  system's 
ability  to  withstand  pressure  and  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  Individual  countries  in  trouble. 
Moreover,  cooperation  has  tended  to  become 
closer  in  recent  years  and  has  added  several 
Innovations  to  established  monetary  prac- 
tices; it  has  been  reflected  not  only  in  the 
expansion  of  the  lending  resources  of  the 
IMP.  but  also  In  the  founding  in  1961  of  the 
Paris  Club — a  group  of  major  financial 
powers  which  have  agreed  to  make  resources 


available  for  the  supix>rt  of  currencies  that 
come  under  pressure,  and  which  have  worked 
together  in  various  ways  to  stabilize  the 
system. 

The  leading  central  banks  in  recent  years 
have  repeatedly  operated  in  the  foreign  ex- 
change markets  to  protect  a  temporarily 
weak  currency  against  speculative  attack. 
Moreover,  to  moderate  potentially  unsettling 
fluctuations  in  the  foreign  exchange  mar- 
kets, "swap"  arrangements  have  been  intro- 
duced whereby  central  banks  extend  credits 
to  each  other  in  order  to  obtain  the  short- 
term  use  of  foreign  currencies  In  the  market- 
place; the  United  States  has  been  the 
heaviest  user  of  these  facilities,  although 
several  other  countries  have  also  benefited 
from  these  arrangements  from  time  to  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  has 
on  several  occasions  contributed  massive 
credits,  together  with  others,  to  bolster  the 
Canadian  dollar,  the  Italian  lira  and. 
recently,  the  British  pound.  Another  facet 
of  international  cooperation,  finally,  is  the 
gold  pool,  under  which  the  participating 
central  banks  seek  to  maintain  orderly  con- 
ditions in  the  London  gold  market  and  to 
reduce  the  drain  on  gold  reserves  by  Jointly 
providing  bullion  if  needed  and  sharing 
equitably  in  any  net  gold  offerings  that  may 
become  available. 

Cooperation  on  day-to-day  problems  has 
by  no  means  inhibited  differences  on  policy 
matters,  and  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
take  International  cooperation  for  granted 
under  any  and  all  conditions.  Yet  the  fact 
that  assistance  has  never  been  denied  and 
that  the  cooperative  techniques  employed 
have  proven  effective  does  highlight  the 
common  Interest  of  all  leading  member  na- 
tions In  preserving  the  stability  of  the  inter- 
national money  and  credit  system. 

Position  of  the  dollar 
It  is  evident  that  the  key  role  of  the  U.S. 
dollar  runs  like  a  red  thread  through  the 
fabric  of  the  international  monetary  com- 
munity. It  is  the  dollar  which,  second  only 
to  gold,  serves  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a 
source  of  monetary  reserves  and  interna- 
tional liquidity;  it  is  the  dollar  which  pro- 
vides the  common  denominator  In  maintain- 
ing stable  exchange  rates  and  which  is  widely 
utilized  In  support  of  other  major  currencies 
In  times  of  stress.  Over  and  above  Its  role 
in  official  reserves  and  settlements,  the  dol- 
lar is  widely  employed  In  International  com- 
mercial and  financial  transactions;  huge 
amounts  of  dollars  are  held  also  by  foreign 
bankers,  trading  firms,  and  other  for  work- 
ing purposes  or  as  liquid  resources.  Indeed, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  world's  trade  is  de- 
nominated in  dollars  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
in  sterling,  including  trade  to  which  neither 
the  United  States  nor  the  United  Kingdom 
Is  a  party. 

This  overriding  role  of  the  dollar  in  the 
world's  financial  affalrr  Is  not  fortuitous  nor 
Is  it  a  matter  of  official  decision.  Rather, 
It  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the 
succession  of  the  United  States  to  the  domi- 
nant position  once  held  by  Britain  In  world 
trade  and  finance.  As  the  world's  largest 
trader,  the  United  States  provides  a  ready 
market  in  which  foreigners  may  exchange 
merchandise  for  currency  and  convert  cvir- 
rency  into  goods;  likewise,  the  size  of  the 
American  money  and  capital  markets  per- 
mits foreigners  to  raise  or  Invest  funds  In 
larger  amounts  and  with  greater  ease  than 
elsewhere.  A  final  consideration  is  that  the 
United  States  is  committed  and  able  to 
maintain  the  convertibility  of  dollars  into 
gold  for  international  monetary  purposes. 

Quest  for  reform 
This  structure  of  the  world's  monetary  so- 
ciety assuredly  falls  short  of  technical  per- 
fection. As  Is  true  of  every  credit  edifice 
built  upon  fractional  reserves,  the  present 
system  Is  vulnerable  to  crises  of  confidence, 
especially  if  the  dollar  or  the  pound  come 


under  attack.  Also,  the  provision  of  inter- 
national liquidity  by  the  payments  deficits 
of  the  reserve  currency  countries  Is  not  nec- 
essarily in  harmony  with  the  actual  growth 
in  the  world's  needs  for  such  liquidity.  The 
quest  for  improvement  has  been  virtually 
continuous,  and  the  system  itself  has  been 
altered,  strengthened  and  expanded  in  grad- 
ual fashion  over  the  years. 

Criticism,  however,  has  become  more 
searching  in  recent  years.  The  chronic  def- 
icits In  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments,  cou- 
pled with  the  recurring  weakness  of  sterling, 
have  created  growing  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  key  currencies  can  continue  to  perform 
their  present  functions.  Also,  the  point  has 
been  made  that  the  reserve  currency  status 
of  the  dollar  has  been  abused  in  that  the 
United  States  has  acquired  profitable  long- 
term  investments  abroad  by  the  expedient  of 
increasing  its  short-term  indebtedness  to 
foreigners.  At  the  same  time,  the  dollar  Is 
so  clearly  the  keystone  of  the  present  system 
that  It  seems  virtually  Impossible,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  to  deal  effectively  with  accruing 
international  monetary  problems  until  the 
American  balance-of-payments  situation  Is 
solidly  and  convincingly  redressed.  Thus, 
paradoxically,  the  long  weakness  of  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  has  been  both  an  incen- 
tive and  at  the  same  time  an  impediment 
to  major  change  In  the  International  mone- 
tary system. 

TOP  prioritt:  the  dollar 
The  problems  of  today's  international 
monetary  system  are  largely  synonymous 
with  the  problems  besetting  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments.  The  international  liquidity 
position  of  the  United  States — the  size  of  the 
monetary  gold  reserve  relative  to  the  amoimt 
of  foreign  short-term  claims — has  been  de- 
teriorating steadily  over  the  years,  and  the 
monetary  authorities  abroad  have  long  been 
critical  of  the  continuously  rising  short- 
term  dollar  debt  being  pumped  into  foreign 
hands  by  our  chronic  payments  deficit.  Un- 
til relatively  recently,  this  criticism  was  gen- 
erally muted,  and  the  central  bankers  over- 
seas continued  to  hold  a  rising  volume  of 
dollar  balances  In  their  reserves.  Within  the 
past  12  months,  however,  the  climate  has 
changed. 

Major  central  banks  have  become  less  in- 
clined to  continue  financing  the  chain  of 
American  deficits  by  adding  further  to  their 
dollar  holdings;  they  are  converting  dollars 
Into  gold  on  a  more  aggressive  scale  than  In 
the  past.  These  gold  losses  mxist  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  for  some  time  independ- 
ently of  any  near-term  Improvement  in  the 
American  balance  of  payments,  but  if  the 
improvement  tiuns  out  to  be  substantial 
and  sustainable,  withdrawals  of  gold  are  less 
likely  to  assume  either  the  proportions  or 
the  persistence  that  would  Jeopardize  the 
stability  of  the  system  at  large. 

Basic  considerations 
For  a  long  time,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  belittle  the  urgency  of  the  dollar  problem 
by  referring  to  a  host  of  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances indicative  of  the  dollar's  und_er- 
lylng  strength.  Included  here  Is  the  favor- 
able U.S.  position  on  merchandise  exports 
and  on  services,  as  well  as  the  large  net  sur- 
plus on  total  current  account,  which  con- 
sistently and  materially  exceeds  the  outflow 
of  dollars  under  the  Government's  military 
and  economic  programs.  It  is  also  em- 
phasized that  the  American  payments  defi- 
cits and  gold  losses  have  been  accompanied 
by  the  substantial  growth  of  American  In- 
come-producing investment  abroad,  thus 
strengthening  the  balance  of  payments  In 
the  long  run.  Finally,  It  is  contended  that 
the  conventional  measvu-ement  of  our  pay- 
ments deficit  overstates  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem;  the  proposal  has  been  made  to 
exclude  from  the  deficit  increases  in  Ameri- 
can short-term  Indebtedness  to  other  than 
foreign  official  agencies. 
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Theflb  lines  of  reasoning  assuredly  have 
some  validity.  They  support  the  point  that 
the  dollar  is  not  overvalued  in  world  trade 
and  finance,  and  that  the  United  States  has 
strong  resources  in  the  world  economy.  How- 
ever, they  are  Irrelevant  to  the  present  prob- 
lem, which  is  that  the  total  outflow  of  dollars 
from  all  sources  has  exceeded  the  total  In- 
flow by  an  Intolerably  wide  margin,  that  this 
has  diminished  the  country's  liquidity,  and 
that  the  volume  of  short-term  dollars  In 
foreign  hands,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
exceeds  even  the  large  amounts  that  are  ordi- 
narily required  to  finance  international  trans- 
actions. In  fact,  were  It  not  for  the  function 
of  the  dollar  as  an  international  reserve  cur- 
rency, foreign  central  banks  would  long 
since  have  begun  converting  dollars  into 
gold  and  the  United  States  would  have  had 
to  face  up  to  its  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem far  earlier. 

Some  policy  implications 
Since  strong  corrective  pressures  have  so 
long  been  held  in  abeyance  as  a  result  of  the 
dollar's  unique  status  in  the  world's  money 
and  credit  system,  the  United  States  has  been 
able  for  the  past  5  years  to  pursue  expan- 
sionary credit  policies  which  have  been  in- 
consistent with  the  large  and  recurring  pay- 
ments deficits.  Money  rates  were  raised  In 
1963  and  again  in  1964  for  balance-of-pay- 
ments reasons,  but  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
nevertheless  continued  to  provide  reserves 
to  the  banks  in  amounts  that  have  permitted 
a  record  growth  of  bank  credit.  This  ready 
availability  of  financing  in  turn  has  certainly 
encouraged  and  facilitated  the  large  outflow 
of  funds  which  brought  the  dollar  to  the 
brink  of  crisis  a  few  months  ago.  No  coun- 
try other  than  the  United  States  could  for 
so  long  have  withstood  this  combination  of 
huge  balance-of-payments  deflclts  and  ag- 
gressive credit  expansion  without  becoming 
embroiled  In  serious  trouble  internationally. 
Now,  however,  even  the  United  States  has  had 
to  take  action. 

In  February  of  this  year,  yet  another  pro- 
gram was  introduced  to  bring  the  American 
balance  of  payments  back  into  equilibrium. 
In  large  part,  it  reemphasized  goals  and  ap- 
proaches which  had  repeatedly  been  set  forth 
on  other  occasions,  such  as  the  need  to  hold 
wages  and  prices  in  line,  to  expand  exports, 
to  restrain  American  tourist  spending  abroad, 
and  to  curb  the  dollar  drain  posed  by  the 
Government's  foreign  aid  programs.  One  Im- 
portant new  feature,  however,  was  to  dls- 
coiu-age  American  banks,  institutional  in- 
vestors, and  business  corporations  from  lend- 
ing and  investing  abroad.  This  was  achieved 
not  through  resort  to  credit  policy  but 
through  a  call  for  voluntary  restraint 
which  appears  to  be  producing  results;  bank 
lending  to  foreigners  has  been  slowed  dras- 
tically, many  business  concerns  are  report- 
edly conserving  dollars  by  financing  their 
overseas  operations  In  foreign  markets,  and — 
very  importantly — corporate  balances  al^-oad 
are  being  repatriated.  Nevertheless,  even 
with  this  cooperation,  another  substantial 
payments  deficit  is  In  prospect  for  1965  as  a 
whole. 

A  continuing  problem 

The  voluntary  restraint  program  is  pro- 
viding temporary  relief;  since  a  reduction  of 
the  capital  outflow  from  the  magnitude  that 
prevailed  around  the  turn  of  the  year  was 
imperative,  this  result  deserves  recognition. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  cure  for  the  basic  prob- 
lem. 

The  beneflt  to  the  payments  position  from 
the  return  flow  of  American-held  working 
balances  is  of  a  nonrecurring  nature  and  will 
presumably  exhaust  Itself  well  before  the  end 
of  this  year.  Consequently,  as  the  year 
wears  on.  it  Is  likely  that  net  current  receipts 
on  trade  and  services,  including  net  invest- 
ment Income,  will  again  fall  short  of  capital 
exports  and  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  the 
Government's  military  and  economic  outlays 


abroad.  In  that  event,  complete  elimination 
of  the  payments  deficit  in  the  following  year, 
as  held  forth  by  the  administration,  may 
once  more  turn  out  to  be  a  pw-ematiu-e  hope; 
by  the  same  token  also,  there  may  be  little 
possibility  of  abandoning  or  substantially  re- 
laxing the  voluntary  restraint  program  In 
1966. 

Moreover,  there  are  some  doubts  as  to  how 
long  the  new  balance-of-payments  program 
will  remain  effective.  Some  observers,  hark- 
ing back  to  the  record  of  previous  voluntary 
efforts  in  the  field  of  credit  restraint,  believe 
that  cooperation  In  the  ciirtailment  of  lend- 
ing and  Investing  abroad  will  gradually  di- 
minish; others  believe  that  the  efficacy  of 
this  effort  will  decline  as  competitive  pres- 
sures and  operating  problems  compel  the 
administration  to  countenance  exceptions 
and  generally  display  greater  flexibility  In 
its  policies. 

For  other  phases  of  the  administration's 
program,  prospects  are  even  more  dubious; 
recent  wage  and  price  rises  at  home  do  not 
augur  well  for  the  maintenance  of  the  un- 
usually large  foreign  trade  surplus  of  1964, 
and  American  tourist  spending  abroad  this 
year  is  almost  certain  to  set  another  record. 
Moreover,  public  spending  abroad — i.e.,  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid — is  still  burdening  the 
balance  of  pa3rments  by  close  to  $3  billion  a 
year,  which  is  an  amount  substantially  equal 
to  ovir  recent  annual  payments  deflclts;  un- 
less steps  are  taken  to  reduce  this  large  gap. 
the  time  bought  by  the  voluntary  restraint 
program  may  expire  with  the  basic  problem 
still  unsolved. 

Whether  in  such  an  event  the  administra- 
tion would  turn  to  credit  policy  to  strength- 
en the  American  payments  situation,  intro- 
duce additional  fiscal  or  other  devices  to  dis- 
courage capital  outflows,  broaden  the  base 
and  intensify  the  pressures  of  the  present 
voluntary  restraint  program,  or  place  other 
curbs  upon  the  use  of  dollars  abroad,  is  quite 
conjectural.  Much  would  presumably  de- 
pend upon  the  economic  climate  In  the 
United  States  and  upon  conditions  in  Eu- 
rope. However,  the  recent  pressure  upon 
the  dollar  and  the  continuing  losses  of  gold 
have  apparently  had  the  beneficial  result  of 
alerting  the  administration  to  the  serious 
nature  of  the  balance-of-payments  situation 
and  of  hardening  the  determination  of  the 
responsible  officials  finally  to  bring  the  prob- 
lem under  control. 

WORLD   CRISIS   AHZA07 

As  if  to  illustrate  the  complexities  of  Inter- 
national monetary  affairs,  the  fact  that  the 
United  States,  after  many  years,  is  apparent- 
ly making  at  least  some  effective  inroads 
upon  its  payments  deficit  has  caused  some 
observers  to  fear  that  the  Western  World  now 
faces  the  danger  of  a  serious  credit  crisis. 
Underlying  this  fear,  however,  are  two  di- 
ametrically opposite  lines  of  reasoning. 

One  view  argues  that  the  International 
liquidity  position  of  the  United  States  has 
deteriorated  beyond  repair,  that  the  Ameri- 
can payments  position  cannot  be  corrected, 
and  that  the  world  hence  stands  on  the  edge 
of  a  confidence  crisis  which  will  lead  to  a 
widespread  rush  Into  gold,  a  depletion  of  the 
American  gold  stock,  suspension  of  the  dol- 
lar's convertibility  into  gold,  and  a  general 
devaluation  of  cxirrencies  against  gold;  this 
might  either  spark  a  general  Inflation  or.  if 
the  world  should  abandon  the  present  gold 
exchange  standard  and  return  to  gold  as  the 
sole  medium  of  monetary  reserves  and  inter- 
national settlement,  it  might  actually  have 
widespread  deflationary  repercussions. 

The  second  point  of  view  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can effort  to  eliminate  its  payments  deficit 
will  be  substantially  successful;  that  ending 
the  outflow  of  dollars  will  lead  to  a  shortage 
of  international  liquidity  and  a  retardation 
of  economic  activity  abroad;  and  that  the 
result  will  be  to  engulf  the  world  In  a  wave 
of  deflation  and  depression.  Both  positions 
appear  highly  extreme. 


Specter  of  a  dollar  collapse 

Confidence  is  Indeed  a  crucial  and  at  the 
same  time  a  delicate  Ingredient  in  the  mone- 
tary and  credit  structxire;  a  collapse  of  confi- 
dence is  a  risk  of  which  all  monetary  author- 
ities, but  especially  those  of  the  reserve 
currency  countries,  must  remain  continu- 
ously aware.  However,  the  danger  to  the 
dollar  from  this  source  would  seem  to  have 
not  increased  but  diminished  In  the  recent 
past. 

The  present  balance-of-payments  program 
of  the  United  States  indicates  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  earnest  in  its  determination 
to  restore  equlUbrliun  to  its  international 
accounts.  There  are  legitimate  questions 
whether  the  present  program  will  suffice,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  f\u*ther  measures 
will  be  taken  if  the  efforts  cvurently  under- 
way fall  short  of  their  target. 

Given  a  reasonable  degree  of  equlllbri\un 
In  the  American  balance-of-payments  situ- 
ation, a  continuation  of  a  moderate  gold  out- 
flow may  be  viewed  with  some  equanimity. 
It  would  be  misleading  to  suggest  that  the 
recent  acquisitions  of  gold  especially  by  Euro- 
pean countries  are  wholly  Independent  of  the 
dollar  problem,  but  it  would  also  be  an  exag- 
geration to  claim  that  these  actions  have 
been  motivated  entirely  by  distrust  of  the 
dollar  and  a  selfish  desire  to  strengthen  na- 
tional reserve  assets  even  at  the  risk  of  pre- 
cipitating international  catastrophe. 

By  and  large,  current  shifts  In  the  distri- 
bution of  monetary  gold  may  be  regarded  as 
yet  another  stage  in  the  long  postwar  recon- 
struction of  international  monetary  society. 
Whereas  European  monetary  reserves  at  first 
were  replenished  largely  by  increased  hold- 
ings of  American  dollars,  at  present  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  desire  to  build  gold 
holdings  to  a  larger  proportion  of  total  mone- 
tary reserve  assets  than  heretofore.  This 
redistribution  of  gold  among  leading  coun- 
tries may  well  reduce  further  the  share  of 
the  world's  monetary  gold  being  held  by  the 
United  States  and  increase  the  share  of 
others.  However,  this  need  not  curtail  the 
role  of  the  dollar  as  an  international  cur- 
rency; to  Interpret  this  development  as  evi- 
dence of  the  repudiation  of  the  dollar  as  a 
reserve  asset  is  hardly  consistent  with  the 
cvirrent  and  prospective  realities  of  the  world 
economy. 

Risking  a  liquidity  crisis 

Equally  unrealistic  is  the  assumption  that 
recent  measures  of  the  United  States  to  rem- 
edy its  payments  imbalance  may  set  off  a 
worldwide  deflation  either  by  contributing 
to  a  shortage  of  International  liquidity  or  by 
sharply  cxirtalllng  the  availability  of  dollar 
credits  from  American  banks  and  other  lend- 
ers and  Investors.  The  leading  central  bank- 
ers unanimously  agree  that  international  li- 
quidity is  completely  adequate  to  meet  cur- 
rent and  foreseeable  needs.  Furthermore, 
the  fear  of  a  liquidity  or  credit  shortage  being 
triggered  by  the  United  States  is  effectively 
rebutted  both  by  the  specifics  of  the  Ameri- 
can program  and  by  the  financial  resotirces 
available  to  other  major  countries. 

The  heaviest  Impact  of  the  American  bal- 
ance-of-payments program  is  presmnably 
being  felt  now,  while  short-term  funds  are 
being  repatriated  from  foreign  financial  mar- 
kets. It  has  been  suggested  that  this  may 
create  a  shortage  of  Euro-dollars  and  work 
special  hardships  upon  Canada,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Japan,  all  of  which  are  im- 
portant borrowers  in  the  Euro-dollar  market. 
Canada,  however,  is  receiving  special  consid- 
eration designed  to  prevent  the  American 
program  from  impairing  the  Canadian  re- 
serve position;  the  present  problem  is  to 
keep  Canadian  borrowings  in  the  United 
States  from  reaching  levels  that  would  fur- 
ther add  to  Canada's  official  holdings  of  gold 
and  foreign  exchange.  Also,  withdrawals  of 
American  ftmds  from  the  Canadian  market 
can  probably  be  offset  in  large  measure  by 
reductions  of  Canadian  credits  to  the  United 
States. 
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Japan  Ls  also  receiving  favored  treatment 
under  the  prograna.  while  the  United  King- 
dom has  access  to  a  $750  million  "swap"  ar- 
rangement with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York,  which  could  be  utilized  If  Euro- 
dollar withdrawals  should  become  trouble- 
some. Actually,  Informed  opinion  Is  that  the 
volume  of  Euro-dollars  In  the  market  has 
not  decreased  appreciably  since  the  start  of 
the  American  program;  funds  withdrawn  by 
American  firms  have  evidently  been  largely 
replaced  by  deposits  on  the  part  of  foreign 
central  banks. 

Moreover.  American  commercial  bank  cred- 
it to  foreigners  will  certainly  Increase  thla 
year  at  least  by  the  5  percent  permitted  un- 
der the  program,  particularly  In  view  of  the 
large  commitments  still  outstanding.  Other 
American  financial  Institutions  will  likewise 
continue  to  expand  their  foreign  Investment 
portfolio  to  some  extent.  Finally,  despite  the 
program,  the  amount  of  direct  foreign  in- 
vestment by  American  business  in  1965  Is 
expected  to  equal  or  exceed  that  of  last  year. 

Looking  further  ahead,  even  if  the  Amer- 
ican balance  of  payments  is  brought  Into 
equilibrium — an  event  not  in  sight  this  year 
and  which  may  still  be  difficult  to  achieve 
in  1966 — total  dollars  In  foreign  hands  are 
unlikely  to  decline.  However,  should  the 
supply  come  to  be  regarded  as  Inadequate 
to  meet  private  financing  requirements 
abroad,  this  still  need  not  create  a  problem, 
since  the  major  Industrial  covuitrles  can  meet 
these  requirements  from  the  dollar  holdings 
of  their  central  banks  or  through  sales  of 
gold  to  the  United  States.  The  conversion 
of  foreign  dollar  balances  Into  gold  In  recent 
years  has  already  withdrawn  a  far  larger 
amount  of  dollars  from  the  world  supply 
than  Is  likely  to  be  withheld  as  a  result  of 
the  American  program. 

Some  countries  that  have  been  relying 
heavily  upon  American  credit  to  finance  their 
rapid  economic  development  may.  It  Is  true, 
find  American  funds  less  readily  available, 
but  since  the  developing  countries  are  re- 
ceiving favored  treatment,  the  Impact  la 
likely  to  be  limited.  Finally.  In  the  major 
industrial  countries,  credit  requirements  for- 
merly satisfied  by  borrowings  from  American 
bankis  can  be  met  by  Increased  lending  by 
local  conunerclal  banks,  albeit  at  a  higher 
interest  cost  to  the  borrower.  In  stun,  a 
shortage  of  credit  or  of  financial  resources  for 
the  world  at  large  Is  highly  Improbable  not 
only  today  but  for  an  Indefinite  time  ahead. 

MOVING  TOWARD  HZTORM 

While  concern  over  a  breakdown  of  the 
International  monetary  machinery  seems 
greatly  overstated,  it  is  nevertheless  sjrmpto- 
matlc  of  the  uneasiness  with  which  present 
International  monetary  arrangements  are 
viewed  in  many  quarters.  This  will  certainly 
spur  the  discussion  of  change  and  reform 
which  already  has  gathered  considerable  mo- 
mentum In  recent  years. 

Variety  of  proposals 

One  set  of  proposals,  identified  largely  with 
the  French  point  of  view,  would  abandon  the 
system  of  reserve  cxu-rencles  and  would  re- 
store gold,  or  currency  units  based  on  gold, 
as  the  exclusive  medium  of  International  re- 
serves and  settlements.  Presumably  this 
would  be  accompanied  by  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  the  monetary  gold  price. 

A  second  major  line  of  thinking,  repre- 
sented by  the  U.S.  point  of  view,  advocates 
improving  and  extending  the  present  sys- 
tem under  which  gold  and  national  curren- 
cies are  held  as  monetary  reserves,  with  ar- 
rangements to  supplement  owned  reserves  in 
case  of  need  by  borrowing  either  from  an 
international  agency  or  from  other  countries. 
British  opinion  apparently  would  favor  an 
International  institution  equipping  reserve 
currencies  with  a  gold  guarantee  in  order  to 
make  theni  more  acceptable  to  central  banks, 
which  would  ease  the  task  of  financing  pro- 
tracted payments  deficits  on  the  part  of  the 


United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  The 
Continental  European  nations,  as  creditors, 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  prefer  a 
system  limiting  the  proportion  of  reserves 
held  In  dollars  and  sterling,  thus  placing 
more  effective  pressxires  upon  the  reserve  cur- 
rency countries  to  eliminate  their  payments 
deficits  with  reasonable  dispatch.  Beyond 
this,  there  are  proposals  for  the  development 
of  some  new  International  reserve  medium 
that  would  either  supplement  or  supplant 
the  reserve  currencies  presently  in  use. 

Primarily  In  academic  circles,  plans  have 
been  laxmched  which  reflect  the  general 
criticism  of  the  present  arrangement  under 
which  the  amount  of  international  monetary 
reserves  depends  essentially  upon  the  pay- 
ments positions  of  the  reserve  currency  coun- 
tries. To  remedy  this  situation.  It  has  been 
proposed  that  an  International  Institution, 
somewhat  akin  to  a  central  bank,  be  estab- 
lished with  the  power  to  create  reserve  as- 
sets In  amounts  consistent  with  the  liquidity 
needs  of  world  trade  and  finance.  Still 
others,  again  mainly  academicians,  would 
abolish  the  system  of  fixed  parities  In  favor 
of  flexible  exchange  rates.  Finally,  there  are 
some  who  would  Increase  or  decrease  the 
price  of  gold  by  a  regular  amount  each  year 
or  who  would  have  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  seU  gold  at  Its  present  price  but 
reserve  the  right  to  reduce  its  buying  price. 
Seldom  has  so  much  diverse  and  contradic- 
tory advice  been  otiered  by  so  many  experts. 
Areas  of  consensus 

Although  many  advocates  of  these  various 
plans  argue  their  case  plausibly  and  per- 
suasively, a  practical  obstacle  Is  that  the 
international  monetary  system  cannot  be 
"reformed"  umiaterally  by  one  or  a  small 
group  of  countries,  including  the  United 
States.  Rather,  any  significant  changes 
need  to  be  negotiated  and  agreed  upon  by 
all  major  members  of  the  world's  monetary 
society;  at  present,  the  monetary  authorities 
of  the  countries  directly  concerned  agree  on 
relatively  few  fundamental   issues. 

There  Is  agreement,  for  Instance,  that  gold 
will  continue  as  a  monetary  reserve  and  as 
the  final  medium  for  settling  International 
accounts.  There  Is  also  agreement  that  in- 
ternational liquidity  in  the  form  of  mone- 
tary reserves  is  adequate  for  the  present  and 
for  the  foreseeable  future;  this  rules  out  the 
need  for  an  Increase  In  the  price  of  gold  as 
a  means  of  Increasing  monetary  reserves  and 
International  liquidity,  in  fact,  there  is 
wide  concurrence  that  a  change  in  the  price 
of  gold  by  the  United  States  or  by  other 
leadmg  countries  would  be  a  source  of  serious 
disturbance  to  the  system  as  a  whole  and 
would  be  a  most  inappropriate  way  to  meet 
future  needs  for  International  monetary  re- 
^rves.  By  the  same  token,  the  principle  of 
fixed  exchange  rates  Is  accepted  as  a  basic 
premise,  and  the  leading  countries  accept 
the  responsibUity  to  hold  fluctuations  In  the 
exchange  value  of  their  currencies  within 
the  narrow  limits  set  by  the  IMP. 

Beyond  these  fundamentals,  however  views 
as  to  the  features  of  the  monetary  system 
of  the  future  differ  widely  among  the  major 
industrial  coimtrles.  These  differences  re- 
flect essentially  the  conflicting  Interests  of 
creditor  and  debtor  countries;  they  under- 
score the  conclusion  that  until  the  reserve 
currency  countries,  and  especially  the  United 
States,  solidly  redress  their  payments  situa- 
tion, proposals  for  International  monetary 
reform  must  remain  largely  academic. 

The  problem  of  equilibrium 
The  crucial  and  at  the  same  time  most 
troublesome  prerequisite  to  progress  in  the 
International  monetary  sphere,  therefore.  Is 
to  reconcile  the  conflicting  interests  of  those 
major  countries  which  have  been  running 
sizable  balance-of-payments  siupluses  with 
those — essentially  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States— which  persistently  have  run 


large  deficits.  The  monetary  authorities  are 
in  substantial  agreement  that  both  forms  of 
disequilibrium  are  undesirable:  deficits,  be- 
cavLse  they  lead  to  losses  of  monetary  re- 
serves, a  decline  in  the  liquidity  of  the  deficit 
country,  and  pressures  on  the  country's  cur- 
rency In  the  exchange  markets — surpluses, 
because  they  result  Ln  the  acciunulatlon  of 
monetary  reserves  which  sooner  or  later  pro- 
voke inflationary  tendencies. 

In  both  cases,  appropriate  corrective  action 
may  clash  with  domestic  policy  goals.  The 
deficit  countries  may  be  reluctant  to  apply 
fiscal  and  monetary  restraint  because  of  the 
fear  that  these  actions  may  Inhibit  economic 
growth  and  expansion;  the  surplus  countries 
may  be  equally  opposed  to  liberalizing  their 
Import  policies,  increasing  their  foreign 
spending  or  Investing,  or  permitting  the 
price-raising  Infiuence  of  growing  liquidity 
to  run  its  course.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  the  problem  of  reconciling  the 
conflicting  interests  of  surplus  and  deficit 
countries  Is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  inter- 
national monetary  reform. 

Nevertheless,  this  problem  must  be  faced. 
Neither  the  present  system  nor  any  that  may 
evolve  in  the  future  can  operate  successfully 
if  the  leading  nations  run  large  chronic  pay- 
ments surpluses  or  deficits,  and  no  realloca- 
tion of  reserve  currency  functions  or  rear- 
rangement of  international  credit  facllltiee 
can  relieve  for  long  the  Individual  countries 
of  the  discipline  of  their  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Those  who  believe  that  Interna- 
tional monetary  reform,  possibly  Including 
the  creation  of  a  new  reserve  unit,  will  en- 
able the  United  States  or  the  United  King- 
dom, for  example,  indefinitely  to  incxur  large 
payments  deficits  will  be  seriously  disap- 
pointed. On  the  contrary,  to  the  degree  that 
currencies  other  than  the  dollar  and  sterling 
gain  In  use  as  monetary  reserves,  the  ablUty 
of  the  present  key  cvirrency  countries  to  fi- 
nance continuing  payments  deficits  will  be 
correspondingly  reduced. 

A  look  at  the  future 

The  foregoing  suggests  that  the  leading 
industrial  nations  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  reach  agreement  on  monetary  re- 
form until  the  ciurently  large  gap  between 
the  payments  deficits  of  both  Britain  and 
the  United  States — but  especially  the  latter— 
and  the  siu-pluses  of  the  major  continental 
countries  is  closed,  or  at  least  greatly  nar- 
rowed. And  until  substantial  agreement  Is 
reached,  there  is  little  prospect  of  real  prog- 
ress toward  monetary  reform. 

For  some  time  to  come,  therefore,  the 
Western  World  will  continue  to  live  under 
the  present  system,  with  some  gradual 
changes  but  without  any  drastic  or  radical 
revisions.  This  means  that  the  gold  price 
will  remain  at  $35  an  ounce,  that  monetary 
reserves  will  be  held  largely  in  gold,  and 
that  dollars  and  sterling  will  continue  to 
provide  the  bulk  of  the  reserve  currencies. 
Moreover,  the  leading  industrial  powers,  if 
only  in  their  own  self-interest,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  whatever  cooperative  ar- 
rangements are  required  to  moderate  the 
reserve  losses  of  Britain  and  the  United  States 
and  to  provide  substantial  support  if  a  mem- 
ber ciurency  is  beset  by  adversity. 

Meanwhile,  efforts  will  surely  be  continued 
to  make  the  present  system  stronger  and 
more  efficient.  Official  studies  to  this  end 
are  presently  tmderway,  with  most  of  the 
major  financial  countries  taking  part;  the 
debates  and  the  conclusions  may  help  not 
only  to  deal  with  immediate  problems  but 
also  to  widen  the  areas  of  agreement  and 
thus  build  a  foundation  for  broader  reforms. 

Eventually,  conditions  may  become  appro- 
priate for  the  creation  of  a  new  international 
reserve  medium,  supplementing  gold,  dollars 
and  other  national  currencies.  However,  the 
{imounts  of  such  a  new  reserve  unit  that  will 
be  issued  will  In  all  probability  be  held 
within  fairly  stringent  limits;  It  wotild  be 
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unrealistic  to  expect  that  countries  with 
payments  deficits  will  be  granted  access  to 
additional  reserves  except  under  terms  and 
conditions  designed  to  Insure  that  the  bor- 
rowers remain  under  effective  pressure  to 
regain  equlUbrliun  in  their  international  ac- 
counts. In  fact,  if  the  adjustment  mechan- 
ism can  be  Improved  so  that  large  and  per- 
sistent payments  dlsequlllbrla  can  be  avoid- 
ed, the  system  should  be  able  to  function 
with  considerably  smaller  reserves  than  to- 
day. 

Farther  beyond  the  horizon  may  He  a  time 
when  the  leading  nations  will  be  prepared  to 
adopt  a  common  monetary  policy,  possibly 
determined  by  a  supranational  organization. 
This,  however,  is  still  in  the  distant  future. 
It  presupposes  a  world  of  considerably  closer 
economic  integration  than  has  so  far  devel- 
oped or  seems  in  prospect. 

For  today  and  for  years  to  come,  the  prin- 
ciples governing  international  monetary  ar- 
rangements will  In  all  probability  be  not  too 
dissimilar  from  those  under  which  the  world 
is  presently  conducting  its  international 
trade  and  investment.  Monetary  problems 
will  not  be  resolved  by  spectacular  innova- 
tions or  panaceas.  On  the  contrary,  it  Is 
becoming  increasingly  necessary  for  coun- 
tries to  pursue  domestic  policies  designed  to 
preserve  the  stability  of  their  national  cur- 
rencies and  to  maintain  substantial  balance- 
of-payments  equilibrium  within  the  exist- 
ing framework  of  international  monetary  ar- 
rangements. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  RIOTS  IN  WATTS, 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  BROYHHiL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Younger]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  written  about  the  riots  in 
Watts,  California,  but  recently  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  very  close  personal  friend 
of  mine,  Mr.  E.  G.  Bickel,  of  Davis,  Calif., 
who  happened  to  be  in  Watts  during  part 
of  the  riots. 

Mr.  Bickel  wrote  me  the  following  let- 
ter, which  gives  a  very  vivid  description 
of  exactly  what  he  saw  and  actually  what 
occurred.    His  letter  follows : 

Davis,  Calif. 
Hon.  J.  Arthur  Younger. 


Member  of  Congress,  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.  ^iic^^»«,«  v^^.*  **vy»>v^.c«»v.  ,^^v-»„v»..     ,,^^^^^^^- 

Dear  Arthur  :  Beyond  its  real  significance? ^^clude  the  conscientious  and  hard  working 
the  Watts  riot  Is  perhaps  being  magnified  by     braceros  from  Mexico,  and  not  replaced  them 


And  I  talked  to  the  Guardsmen  and  the  po- 
lice officers  who  saw  much  more  of  it  than 
I  did. 

From  this  firsthand  knowledge,  I  think  I 
can  say  with  conviction  that  the  word  pic- 
tures and  the  factual  narratives  of  many  of 
the  newspapers,  and  in  particular  Time  mag- 
azine, was  misleading  if  not  actually  false. 

Deeply  disturbed  by  what  I  saw  that  in- 
volved my  beloved  colored  people  so  cheer- 
fxil,  kindly  and  thoughtful  in  my  own  home 
when  I  was  young,  I  wrote  an  angry  protest 
to  the  offending  article  in  Time.  Perhaps  be- 
cause of  its  worldwide  circulation  and  what 
I  conceive  to  be  Its  duty  to  regard  its  dis- 
semination of  the  news  such  as  the  Watts 
tragedy  as  a  self-imposed  public  trust  to  use 
extreme  care  to  see  that  it  was  true  and 
factual. 

Of  course,  I  expected  no  response  and  there 
was  none.  Except,  perhaps,  the  foUowup 
article  in  the  issue  of  September  24  titled, 
"Los  Angeles — The  Far  Country."  This  ar- 
ticle had  the  same  slant,  calculated  or  not, 
to  foment  a  rebelliovis  spirit  in  the  type  of 
Negro  who  was  at  the  core  of  the  Watts  riots. 

Knowing  you  for  so  many  years  as  I  have, 
and  your  warmth  and  deep  concern  for  the 
public  welfare,  I'm  going  to  quote  for  you 
from  a  letter  I  wrote  to  Time  magazine  in 
the  heat  of  my  resentment  at  the  tenor  of 
their  lead  article  in  the  issue  of  August  27. 

Probably  in  it  a  legislator  at  your  level 
serving  the  public  for  so  many  years,  as  you 
have,  can  find  some  small  peephole  for  per- 
spective on  what  has  now  become  a  sort  of 
national  scandal  or  so-termed  in  the  press. 

Anyway,  I  will  quote  from  my  letter  as 
follows : 

"I  was  present  in  Watts  during  the  rioting, 
and  finally  escorted  out  of  it  by  one  of  Chief 
Parker's  police  officers,  not  'cops.'  On  this 
journey  we  saw  no  sidewalks  burled  with 
huge  shards  of  glass  and  chunks  of  concrete 
that  filled  the  air  at  the  riot's  height.  Nor 
did  we  see  the  glint  of  sunlight  on  thousands 
of  brass  cartridge  casings  that  gave  the  eerie 
look  of  an  abandoned  battlefield. 

"Or  do  we  believe  that,  as  you  say.  the 
'after  image'  of  these  drunken  riots,  which 
they  were,  'haunted  all  Americans  save  in 
the  tinillumlnated  corners  of  its  own  big 
cities,'  where  it  certainly  should  have.  And 
also  filled  those  same  corners  with  remorse 
for  what  was  largely  a  teenage  drunken 
orgy,  aided  by  young  adults,  who  all  made 
their  homeland  a  sorry  and  distorted  spec- 
tacle before  the  world. 

"Your  report  goes  on  to  say  the  week  of 
these  riots  had  brought  the  United  States 
almost  everywhere  else  proud  success,  men- 
tioning our  farmlands  where  crops  are  ripen- 
ing. Why  didn't  you  add — and  also  rotting 
because  no  pickers  and  other  labor  was  avail- 
able for  these  farmers  who  were  watching 
their  crops  go  to  ruin?  Farmers  who  want 
to  know  what  t3rpe  of  political  conniving  has 
enabled  our  Honorable  Secretary  Wlrtz  to  ex- 


the  press  Into  an  ugly  and  distorted  image  of 
what  Time  magazine,  for  example,  terms 
"The  Plight  of  the  American  Negro."  In 
common  with  others,  I  think  that  this  Is 
being  done  with  slanted  inflammatory  and 
Inaccurate  reporting. 

We  all  know,  of  course,  that  quite  a  bit 
of  our  journalism  has  become  increasingly 
sensational,  shading  the  real  behind  the  fan- 
ciful for  headline  effect.  But  how  many  of 
us  will  realize  that  such  distortion  of  the 
news  concerning  upheavals  such  as  Watts  is, 
in  effect.  Incitement  to  further  national  dis- 
grace? 

I  don't  know  of  an  honest  journalist  in  the 
old  or  Indeed  the  new  school  today  who 
doesn't  look  with  contempt  on  some  of  the 
highly  colored  reporting  and  editing  that  is 
Inaccurate  and  In  the  case  of  the  Watts  dis- 
aster, largely  lurid  and  untrue. 

I  was  In  Watts  during  the  riot,  and  I  my- 
self saw  the  havoc  and  the  drunken  turmoil. 


with  equally  hard  working  and  consdlentlous 
unemployed  Negroes?  This  Is  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Wirtz  who  has  himself  photographed 
with  burly  Negroes  carrying  placards  pui- 
portlng  to  solicit  farmers  for  work  formerly 
done  by  these  honest  braceros  until  they  were 
excluded. 

"We  read  further  in  your  article  of  'sce- 
narios of  violence'  in  the  ghetto's  rubbled 
streets.  Sometime  have  yoiir  reporter  cruise 
around  Watts  in  the  shade  of  the  palms,  and 
along  streets  lined  largely  with  well  cropped 
lawns,  and  neat  and  adequate  small  bunga- 
lows that  most  Russians  would  cherish  and 
beautify.  If  this  area  is  a  ghetto  in  the 
normal  sense  of  the  term,  then  your  reporter 
who  described  it  thus  might  as  accurately 
be  described  as  an  ape. 

"If  American  Negroes,  who  were  once  re- 
spected and  gentle  'Uncle  Toms'  if  you  wiU, 
but  beloved  colored  people  in  my  own  home 
and   time,   are   now  so  degraded    that  this 


drunken  and  murderous  orgy  by  a  hard 
core  of  lawless  pvmks  gives  them  a  feeling  of 
potency  and  has  developed  in  them  a  sense 
of  pride  in  drawing  world  attention  to  a 
largely  fancied  plight,  it's  long  odds  that 
they'll  never  earn  their  way  to  equality  with 
law-abiding  whites,  or  Indeed  vrtth  our  law- 
abiding  Japanese,  Chinese,  Filipinos,  Mexi- 
cans, and  others.  These  honorable  citizens 
earned  their  share  of  equality  on  merit  alone, 
and  by  their  devotion  to  the  principles  uni- 
versally admired.  We  maintain  that  all  good 
American  citizens  won  their  eqxiality  that 
way. 

"You  go  on  to  record  a  statement  that 
these  rioters,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
drunk  on  stolen  liquor,  are  on  the  brink  of 
hopelessness,  and  just  had  a  temper  tantrum 
to  get  whltey.  And  to  burn,  baby,  bum. 
Even  Including  the  President,  'who  had  bet- 
ter be  white  and  black,  or  he  can  burn,  too.' 

"To  give  yoiu-  space,  which  with  your  great 
circulation  should  be  a  voluntary  public 
trust,  to  such  hipster  hogwash,  is  in  Itself  an 
incitement  to  further  violence  by  the  lower 
elements  of  an  emotional  people  who  are  fas- 
cinated by  their  own  frightening  image,  ver- 
bal or  otherwise.  To  quote,  or  give  credence, 
specious  or  otherwise,  in  your  mag  or  your 
sister  mag,  Life,  to  the  outbursts  of  such  oafs, 
smacks  of  a  shoddy  and  venal  kind  of  jour- 
nalism which  has  the  old  dollar  sign  between 
the  lines,  instead  of  the  public  Interest. 

"You  end  yovir  article  with  what  you  say 
Is  a  statement  by  a  Negro  laborer,  'I  don't 
want  anyone  to  give  me  anything.  All  I 
want  is  a  job.'  If,  by  remote  chance  he 
should,  send  him  the  attached  headline  ap- 
peal by  the  Dixbn  Tribune.  It  begs  for 
workers  on  our  'boundless  farm  lands'  where 
record  crops  are  rotting  on  the  ground.  He 
can  make  around  $50  a  day  if  he's  honest 
and  will  work  like  the  conscientious  braceros. 
The  rioting,  drunken  punks  can  make  at  least 
$2.30  an  hour  if  they'll  work.  But  maybe  it's 
easier  to  be  on  relief.  Or  pillage  and  steal. 
Or  loiter  on  street  comers  and  insult  passing 
white  women,  even  rape  them. 

"You  describe  Chief  Parker,  of  the  Los 
Angeles  police,  asserting  derisively  that  he  is 
a  'cnisty  cop'  who  is  often  accused  of  'shoot- 
ing from  the  lip.'  This  filppancy  In  what 
should  be  a  factual  report  of  a  real  tragedy 
is  certainly  not  in  good  taste,  or  spirit.  If 
Chief  Parker's  comments  were  as  impolitic 
as  yours,  his  truthful  description  about  those 
drunken  rioters  being  like  monkeys  in  a  zoo 
would  have  taken  on  some  silly  hipster  hy- 
perbole such  as  your  man  uses.  And  if  he 
said  'We  are  on  the  top  and  they  are  on  the 
bottom.'  as  you  report,  we  feel  he  spoke  the 
truth,  and  with  the  courage  to  handle  for  our 
protection  the  murderous  attacks  of  such 
drunken  riffraff. 

"I  have  read  your  publication  since  it  was 
first  published,  I  believe,  in  the  early  twen- 
ties.   I  am  now  Eishamed  of  you. 

"E.  G.  BiCKix." 


RELEASE  BY  PROFESSOR  UPGREN. 

"UNITED    STATES    TO    GO    BUST 

NOVEMBER  18.  1970" 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Younger]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly by  unanimous  consent  to  insert  my 
own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter,  I  inserted  excerpts 
from  a  speech  delivered  to  the  Callfortila 
Commonwealth  Club  by  Prof.  Arthur  R. 
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Upgren.  director  of  the  bureau  of  eco- 
nomic studies  at  Macalester  College  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

I  now  have  a  release  by  Professor  Up- 
gren dated  May  9,  1959.  together  with  a 
release  dated  July  24.  1965.  in  which  I 
am  sure  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
financial  affairs  of  our  Government,  and 
especially  of  our  banks,  will  be  most  in- 
terested. These  two  releases  follow: 
"United  States  To  Go  Bust  November  18, 

1970" — Arthtjr  Upgreen   Sets  the   Alarm 

FOB  10:30  A.M. 

(By  Arthur  Upgren) 

Star  editorial  page  readers  are  certainly 
entitled  to  know  the  methods  of  economic 
forecasters — like  myself — who  foist  their 
predictions  on  the  public.  Having  done  this 
twice  In  the  past  and  now  being  prepared 
to  make  a  third  forecast,  I  probably  should 
make  a  statement  of  methods. 

My  first  forecast,  concerning  the  end  of 
the  boom,  was  given  In  a  talk  In  Minneapolis 
in  September  1957.  I  predicted  the  end  of 
the  boom  for  October  7.  1957.  at  2:30  pjn. 
By  Just  how  many  hours  my  prediction  was 
in  error  I  leave  to  editorial  page  readers  to 
Judge.  In  retrospect,  the  prediction  seema 
pretty  good. 

That  estimate  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
one  single,  but  extremely  important  fact. 
For  the  quarter  starting  October  1,  1957,  the 
expendltureis  of  American  business  for  new 
plant  and  equipment  started  their  speedy 
r957-58  recession  decline. 

After  having  ascended  for  a  year  and  three- 
quarters  by  $9  billion,  these  outlays,  so  im- 
portant to  the  upward  trend  of  the  business 
cycle,  now  started  a  year's  rapid  descent. 
The  total  decline  was  $8  billion  in  a  year. 

My  date  of  October  7  allowed  a  week  for 
the  news  to  spread.  That's  why  the  decline 
came  October  7,  1  week  after  the  oad  news 
was  released. 

My  second  prediction  was  made  more  In 
advance,  in  the  winter  of  1957-58.  It  was 
that  business  would  turn  up  with  great  force 
on  July  21,  1958,  at  8  ajn.  This  prediction 
proved  to  be  so  good  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  research  department  had  to  recalcu- 
late later  (and  in  an  upward  direction)  its 
Index  of  industrial  production  for  July  1958 
to  match  the  accuracy  of  my  prediction. 

I  had  taken  into  account  the  fact  that 
most  heavy  industries  In  the  United  States 
take  massive  vacations  the  first  3  weeks  in 
July.  So,  of  course,  business  would  turn  up 
on  July  21  which  opened  the  third  week  of 
the  month  after  these  massive  vacations. 

These  past  predictions  were  of  a  short-term 
character  and  quickly  fulfilled.  My  new 
prediction  Is  of  a  much  longer  run  character, 
but  It  is  of  very  much  greater  importance: 

The  United  States  will  be  ripe  for  a  real 
end  of  the  boom  and.  H^refore,  for  a  big 
bust.  The  date  for  this  bust  I  now  fix  at 
November  18.  1970,  at  10:30  a.m. 

The  hour  of  10:30  a.m.  is  selected  because 
that  is  the  time  of  day  when  all  checks  are 
presented  by  banks  to  each  other  for  pay- 
ment and  the  bank  clearings  take  place.  So 
watch  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  at  the  corner 
of  Fifth  and  Marquette  on  November  18,  1970 
for  a  lot  of  excitement. 

The  excitement,  of  course,  will  concern  the 
checlts  going  into  the  bank,  not  the  impreg- 
nable fortress  Federal  Reserve  bank  of 
Minneapolis.  Its  walls  won't  fall  down  on 
that  date,  even  though,  like  a  modern  Joshua, 
I  blow  doom  on  my  horn. 

November  Is  picked  because  our  serious 
.crises  always  come  In  November,  the  past 
normal  month  for  crises  (except  for  that  of 
March  1933).  One  November  economic  bust 
that  of  1907.  was  so  bad  and  left  the  country 
so  short  of  money  that  a  Boston  department 
store  bought  the  receipts  of  the  Harvard- 
Yale  football  game  that  year  so  that  they 
could  advertise:  "We  give  you  change." 


The  year  1970  la  picked  for  a  very  specific 
reason.  Our  supply  of  money — currency  and 
bank  deposits — must  grow  about  5  percent  a 
year.  Today  our  financial  system  is  53  per- 
cent liquid.  In  1929,  in  contrast,  just  before 
the  great  bust  of  that  year,  our  financial 
structure  was  only  23  percent  liquid.  Tlien 
came  trouble  and  financial  collaps-. 

Now  the  growth  of  our  whole  money  sys- 
tem in  the  next  11  years  will  be  such  that 
financial  liquidity  on  Novemt)er  18,  1970.  wiU 
again  be  reduced  to  23  percent.  Even  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
(FDIC)  is  concerned  because  In  Its  annual 
report  for  1957  (pp.  65-66)   it  says: 

"There  is  no  question  that  the  present  de- 
posit insurance  fund  would  be  entirely  In- 
adequate should,  for  example,  a  situation 
similar  to  that  of  1930-33  recur." 

They  then  ask: 

"To  what  extent  can  we  expect  a  situation 
such  as  that  of  1930-33  to  recur?  Certainly. 
we  can  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  a  se- 
vere economic  downturn  accompanied  by 
large  numbers  of  bank  failures.  Neither  the 
public  confidence  engendered  by  the  exist- 
ence of  Federal  deposit  insurance  nor  the 
Improvements  in  banking  and  bank  super- 
vising would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  these 
failures  which  would  be  a  consequence  of 
economic  dislocations  of  a  fundamental  na- 
ture. 

"However,  laecause  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  committed,  under  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946.  to  follow  policies  which  will 
stimulate  full  employment,  and  in  view  of 
the  knowledge  and  authority  now  possessed 
by  varlovis  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  we  will 
be  able  to  avoid  prolongation  of  a  serious 
depression." 

There  you  have  it.  Even  the  FDIC  says 
it  can't  stem  the  tide,  so  we  see  why  the 
trouble  will  come  and,  of  course,  I  have  the 
date  worked  out  for  you — November  18,  1970. 
10:30  a.m.    But  sell  your  stocks  about  1968. 

Now  it  win  not  do  to  end  on  this  morbid 
note.    What  can  we  say  that  will  be  good? 

Well,  first  we  have  given  the  country  11 
years  notice  of  a  serious  problem — the  main- 
tenance of  proper  levels  of  liquidity  for  our 
banks.  Then  we  can  add  that  our  banks  in 
oiu:  upper  Midwest  are  more  liquid  than  in 
the  country  as  a  whole,  so  we  are  going  to 
do  better. 

Next,  we  can  hope  the  country  will  do 
something  In  response  to  our  warning, 
though  the  six  deep  financial  collapses  we 
had  from  1873  to  1933  do  not  encourage  us. 
But,  we  are  doing  better. 

Then  finally,  to  close  on  a  note  of  levity, 
many  of  us  by  1970  shall  be  retired  to  Florida 
and  we  must  leave  a  few  economic  problems 
for  handling  In  later  Issues  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Star. 

A   Solution   fob   Future  Pinanclal   Crises 
(By  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Upgren,  Frederic  R.  Bige- 
low,  professor  of  economics  and  director  of 
the  biireau  of  economic  studies  at  Mac- 
alester College,  St.  Paul) 
When  the  United  States  devalued  the  dol- 
lar  and    increased   the   price   of   gold   from 
$20.67  an  ounce  to  $35  an  ounce  early  in  1934. 
we  thereafter  attracted  such  a  large  amount 
of  gold  to  oiu:  country  that  our  monetary 
and  banking  gold  reserves  increased  from  $4 
billion  In  1934  to  almost  $24  billion  10  years 
later,  in  1944.    There  has  been  no  parallel  to 
this  large  increase  In  monetary  reserves  in 
gold   in    the   world's   financial   history   over 
the  centuries  since  A.D.  1500. 

Monetary  reserves  were  thus  greatly  en- 
larged. No  Inflation  whatever  was  produced, 
Inasmuch  as  gold  by  the  1930's  was  no  longer 
In  circulation  as  money  but  merely  reposed 
In  our  central  banlcs  as  reserves.  Banking 
reserves,  of  course,  became  very  excessive. 

With  oxir  entry  into  World  War  n  in  1941, 
however,  and  with  large  arms  spending  prior 


thereto,  we  ran  very  large  deficits  In  the 
Federal  budget.  In  fact,  only  about  46  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  war  was  financed  out 
of  taxes. 

As  a  result,  the  Treasury  took  the  easy 
covirse  of  financing  a  large  share  of  its  huge 
deficit  at  the  commercial  banks.  This  great- 
ly enlarged  their  liquidity.  They  bought 
$100  billion  of  U.S.  seciu-ities.  Consequent- 
ly, the  total  volume  of  money  and  usable 
bank  credit  in  the  United  States  doubled. 

Table  1. — The  liquidity  of  all  hanks  in  the 

United  States,  1929-45  and  1945-65 

|In  hlllioas  of  dollixrs) 


UQinorrY  goes  up 

Cash  nnd  reserves 

U.S.  Governments 

Loan-s  and  other  securities 

Liquidity  ratio  (percent) 

Total  deposits. 


June 

Dec. 

Dec. 

30. 

31. 

31. 

1929 

1939 

1945 

6.3 

23.3 

35.3 

5.5 

19.4 

101.3 

41.1 

22.2 

39.0 

23 

63 

83 

1920 

1939 

1945 

53.9 

68.2 

165.6 

Note.— The  "liquidity  ratio"  is  what  bankers  say 
it  is;  namely,  the  ratio  of  all  cash  and  reserves  plus  all 
U.S.  securities  to  total  deposits 

The  major  part  of  our  money  supply  is  the 
bank  deposits  which  are  created  and,  of 
course,  enlarged  by  the  acquiring  of  assets 
by  the  commercial  banks,  particularly  by 
acquiring  the  $100  billion  of  additional  U.S. 
Government  securities  acquired  by  the  com- 
mercial banks  in  the  course  of  World  War  II. 

As  table  1  shows,  bank  liquidity  was  hugely 
Increased  from  1929  to  1945. 

In  the  table,  the  large  increase  in  the 
cash  £ind  reserves  of  the  commercial  bank- 
ing system  is  accounted  for  mostly  by  the 
huge  infiow  of  gold.  Since  1952  we  have 
lost  $11  billion  of  gold.  As  we  have  lost  this 
gold,  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  have  ac- 
quired equally  large  amounts  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment securities.  They  purchase  these 
securities  to  enlarge  the  reserves  of  the  mem- 
ber banks  held  at  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
so  that  there  would  be  no  serious  shrinkage 
in  the  ability  of  the  banks  to  continue  to 
expand  loans  and  deposits.  Of  course,  then 
bank  liquidity  falls. 

Bank  liquidity  Is  what  bankers  say  it  is; 
namely,  the  sum  of  cash  and  all  reserves, 
plus  U.S.  Government  securities  to  total  de- 
posit liabilities.  This  liquidity  ratio  in  1929 
was  23  percent,  and  thereafter  we  had  a  com- 
plete financial  breakdown.  In  fact,  this  level 
of  23  percent  has  imminently  preceded  past 
financial  crises,  such  as  the  panic  of  1873 
and  other  serious  financial  difficulties  in  the 
United  States. 

With  the  remarkable  record  of  the  com- 
mercial banlcs  since  the  end  of  the  war  in 
expanding  their  loans  from  $39  billion  at 
the  end  of  1945  to  $270  billion  recently  in 
1965,  we  have  seen  bank  liquidity  constantly 
fall.  As  a  result  of  the  great  expansion  in 
deposits  by  this  expansion  of  loans,  the  bank 
liquidity  ratio  in  April  1965  had  fallen  to 
33.3  percent. 

Table  2  reveals  this  decline  In  liquidity 
which  followed  the  $230  billion  expansion  in 
bank  loans  for  1945-65. 

Table  2 
[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Apr.  28, 
1965 


October  18,  1965 
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LIQtTDlTV  GOES  DOU\ 

Cash  and  reserves 

U.S.  Governments 

Loans  and  other  securities.  - 
Liquidity  ratio  (percent)... 

Total  depositsr. 


Dec.31. 

nec.31, 

1945 

1955 

35 

60 

101 

67 

39 

111 

83 

52 

1945 

1955 

166 

221 

52 

64 

270 

3.3.3 

1965 
348 


As  banks  continue  to  lend,  as  they  neces- 
sarily must  if  we  are  to  maintain  an  expand- 
ing money  supply  for  an  expanding  economy, 
more  loans  are  made  and  liquidity  is  reduced. 
It  is  the  projection  of  this  rate  of  reduction 
In  bank  liquidity  by  about  2  percentage 
points  a  year  which  brings  us  to  the  predic- 
tion of  financial  difficulties  about  1970.  Bank 
liquidity  then  will  be  23  percent.  We  have 
always  had  financial  crises  as  that  low  level 
(for  the  United  States)  is  reached. 

Can  we  find  a  solution  for  these  difficulties? 

In  the  United  States  prior  to  1914  with 
esublishment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
In  that  year,  our  ability  to  meet  demands  at 
home  and  abroad  depended  upon  the  surplus 
gold  reserves  of  the  banks,  primarily  the  fa- 
mous ■•svu-plus  gold  reserves  of  the  New  York 
City  clearinghouse  banks." 

In  1907,  the  panic  occurred  because  these 
surplus  reserves  were  entirely  wiped  out  and 
financial  stringency  resulted  producing  the 
panic  of  1907. 

This  led  to  intense  study  in  the  United 
States  of  methods  wliereby  we  could  stop 
these  panics.  We  spent  3  years  of  serious 
study  and  brought  forth  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act.  passed  December  23,  1913. 

Now  the  gold  reserves  of  the  commercial 
banks  were  to  be  pooled  in  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  That  pool  would  then  be 
used  to  stifie  any  Incipient  panic.  However, 
though  it  is  not  at  all  widely  recognized,  the 
central  banks  failed  us  in  1933  with  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 
A  central  bank  the  world  over  is  defined  as  a 
"court  of  last  resort  for  money."  Here  we 
see  that  a  central  bank  is  to  provide  currency 
without  letup  not  Just  when  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing In  business  generally,  but  when  there  are 
bad  times.  The  closing  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  the  issuance  at  about  that 
time  of  the  emergency  currency  approved  by 
Congress  both  contributed  to  the  difficulties 
we  had  of  having  a  fully  maintained  money 
supply.  The  supply  shrank  by  about  25 
percent. 

We  tried  a  new  approach.  It  was  neces- 
sary because  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
themselves,  at  one  time,  had  about  7,500 
member  banks  and  the  country  had  over 
20,000  State  banks  which  were  not  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  It  is  obvi- 
ous In  retrospect  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  could  hardly  be  expected  "to  save" 
these  banks  with  which  it  had  no  visible 
connection. 

So  we  produced  the  Federal  deposit  Insur- 
ance program  in  the  early  1930's.  In  brief, 
this  guarantees  bank  deposits  up  to  stated 
amounts  (now  $10,000) .  The  reserves  of  the 
FDIC  are  extremely  small  in  relation  to  the 
liabilities  it  has  assumed.  So,  in  its  annual 
report  for  1957  (pp.  65-67)  the  FDIC  has 
this  to  say  about  future  financial  difficulties: 
"There  Is  no  question  that  the  present  de- 
posit insurance  fund  would  be  entirely  in- 
adequate should,  for  example,  a  situation 
similar  to  that  of  1930-33  recur. 

"To  what  extent  can  we  expect  a  situation 
such  as  that  of  1930-33  to  recur?  Certainly, 
we  can  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  a  se- 
vere economic  downturn  accompanied  by 
large  numbers  of  bank  failures.  Neither  the 
public  confidence  engendered  by  the  exist- 
ence of  Federal  deposit  insurance  nor  the 
improvements  in  banking  and  bank  super- 
vising would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  these 
failures  which  would  be  a  consequence  of 
economic  dislocations  of  a  fundamental 
nature. 

"However,  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  committed,  under  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946,  to  follow  policies  which  will 
stimulate  full  employment,  and  in  view  of 
the  knowledge  and  authority  now  possessed 
by  various  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  we 
will  be  able  to  avoid  proloneatlon  of  a  seri- 
ous depression." 


A  solution  might  be  found  along  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

Let  all  the  Federal  Reserve  notes  issued  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  be  taken  over 
and  be  Issued  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  as  U.S. 
notes.  (The  Treasury  Is  liable  on  these  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  an3rway,  so  this  would  l>e 
no  momentous  change.)  As  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  are  relieved  for  their  liability 
on  their  books  for  $38  billion  of  Federal  Re- 
serve notes,  they  could  retvu-n  all  gold  cer- 
tificates to  the  Federal  Treasury  and  then 
return  sufficient  U.S.  securities  owned  to 
balance  the  accounts.  (The  national  debt 
would  be  reduced  by  about  $25  billion.) 

This  would  leave  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
with  assets  consisting  primarily  of  U.S.  secu- 
rities and  in  very  small  amount  of  redis- 
counts or  borrowings  by  member  banlcs. 
Against  these  two  assets  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  would  hold  member  bank  deposits  or 
reserves. 

The  functions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
would  now  be  limited  to  the  open  market 
purchase  and  sale  of  U.S.  Government  secu- 
rities as  they  wish  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
reserves  of  the  member  banks  in  order  that 
there  should  be  proper  monetary  control  for 
the  single  purpose  of  avoiding  Infiatlon  and 
deflation  and  supply  an  adequate  growth  in 
the  Nations  money  supply — chiefly  bank  de- 
posits. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  now  would  own  its  gold 
stock  free  and  clear  of  a  reliability  upon  gold 
certificates.  It  would  have  issued  additional 
U.S.  notes  to  supersede  the  $36  billion  of 
Federal  Reserve  notes  now  retired.  If  we 
wish,  the  25  percent  gold  requirement  against 
U.S.  notes  could  continue,  as  we  now  have  the 
requirement  against  the  Federal  Reserve 
notes. 

The  remainder  of  the  solution  is  extraordi- 
narily simple.  The  U.S.  Treasury  would  issue 
U.S.  notes  against  any  properly  authenti- 
cated check  on  any  insured  bank  in  the 
United  States.  In  this  way  there  could  be 
no  banking  collapse,  no  money  panic,  nor 
what  Is  the  more  serious  problem:  "a  col- 
lapse of  the  money  supply"  It  was  this 
collapse  which  caused  a  loss  in  the  great  de- 
pression of  the  1930's  of  at  least  $200  billion. 
Were  there  to  be  any  future  recession  of 
similar  relative  magnitude,  such  a  recession 
could  cause  future  losses  which  would  be 
measured  by  figures  ranging  from  $500  bil- 
lion to  $1  trillion. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  good  Intentions  of 
all  authorities  to  avoid  these  difficulties,  but 
the  means  to  do  so  should  be  prepared  In  ad- 
vance, not  patched  up  in  a  time  of  great 
trouble. 

As  the  Treasury  might  then  cash  any  bank 
check,  thus  carrying  out  before  any  damage 
Is  done  the  guarantee  of  the  FDIC,  It  could 
clear  the  check.  If  the  bank  upon  which  the 
check  Is  drawn  could  make  payment,  that 
would  be  clearing  In  the  normal  manner.  If 
the  bank,  however,  was  in  difficulty,  the 
Treasury  could  take  a  subordinated  deposit 
at  the  bank  to  be  cleared  up  when  the  finan- 
cial crisis  had  passed. 

While  the  proposed  solution  sounds  radi- 
cal, Indeed,  it  is  all  implicit  In  the  present 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  ar- 
rangements for  guaranteeing  bank  deposits. 
However,  the  Important  point  is  that  bank 
deposits  created  out  of  the  process  of  making 
loans  are  the  Nation's  money  supply.  That 
money  supply  cannot  be  reduced  without  In- 
Jury  to  the  economy. 

If  the  collapse  of  the  money  supply  Is  to 
be  avoided,  some  risks  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  immensely  greater  risk  of  another  one  of 
the  financial  crises  and  collapses  which  have 
occurred  so  many  times  in  otir  Nation's  his- 
tory and  which  would  cost  vastly  more,  at 
least  50  to  100  times  the  possible  loss  under 
the  plan  herein  proposed. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  if 
acute  illness  in  my  immediate  family  had 
not  prevented  me  from  being  present 
last  Thursday,  I  would  have  voted 
against  the  Harvey  amendment.  I  am  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  rent  supplement 
program  and  voted  for  it  when  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965  was  adopted  earlier  this  year.  I 
hope  that  the  damage  done  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  will  be  repaired 
this  week. 


BITTER  REACTIONS  AS  THE  RESULT 
OF  PASSAGE  OF  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 560 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  passage  of  House  Resolution  560 
has,  as  some  of  us  expected,  set  off  bitter 
reactions  among  our  Latin  American 
friends.  I  think  it  Is  misleading  to  speak 
of  "irreparable  damage."  The  Latin 
Americans,  by  now,  are  accustomed  and 
even  resigned  to  such  unexpected  be- 
havior from  their  North  American  ally. 
But  it  is  not  impossible,  I  think,  that 
with  imagination  and  effort  this  country 
can  counteract  some  of  the  hostility 
which  followed  the  passage  of  the 
resolution. 

I  think  it  should  be  clear  that  some 
very  major  intellectual  house  cleaning 
will  be  necessary  if  we  are  to  reinforce 
our  reputation  and,  by  so  doing,  inject 
optimism  and  energy  into  the  presently 
demoralized  inter-American  system. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  the  principles 
and  procedures  of  the  inter-American 
alliance  are  in  need  of  reevaluation  and 
improvement.  As  is  the  case  with  NATO, 
the  conditions  in  which  this  collective 
security  system  now  operates,  are  funda- 
mentally altered  from  those  in  which 
that  system  was  conceived  and 
established. 

I  share  with  many  of  my  colleagues — 
including,  let  me  say,  those  who  voted 
for  House  Resolution  560 — a  sense  of 
frustration  with  the  current  mechanics 
of  the  inter-American  alliance.  I  find 
no  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the 
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problems  we  all  feel  exist  can  be  resolved 
by  a  compulsive  flexing  of  American 
muscle. 

We  must  learn  to  distinguished  be- 
tween problems  caused  by  the  structural 
inadequacies  of  the  alliance,  and  those 
brought  about  by  more  complicated  but 
equally  important  psychological  factors. 
I  suggest  outright  that  until  we  make 
some  progress  in  changing  the  tone  of 
our  alliance,  we  can  have  no  hope  for 
finding  necessary  improvement  in  the 
machinery  of  that  alliance.  The  former 
is  an  absolute  prerequisite  for  the  latter. 
As  of  now.  I  believe  the  current  mood  of 
Western  Hemisphere  relations  is  one  of 
suspicion,  uncertainty,  and  pronounced 
nervousness.  The  inter-American  sys- 
tem presently  has  a  very  bad  case  of  the 
jitters.  The  condition  is  complex  and 
its  causes  multiple. 

At  root,  our  predicsmient  stems  first 
from  deep  confusion  over  Latin  American 
policy  in  the  executive  branch,  and  sec- 
ond from  our  failure  to  generate  a  spirit 
of  open  inquiry  both  here  and  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Strictly  speaking, 
we  are"  bound  to  the  principles  of  the  Rio 
Treaty,  the  charter  of  the  OAS,  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  We  are  on  record 
as  continuing  to  accept  the  principle  of 
nonintervention.  And  the  United  States, 
it  appears,  still  intends  to  promote  the 
idealistic  goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, however  tarnished  and  distant  those 
goals. 

Yet  the  ideals,  treaties,  and  procedures 
to  which  we  are  committed  are  them- 
selves in  need  of  reexamination.  And 
one  cannot  establish  a  consensus  and  a 
mood  of  common  enterprise  if  the  foun- 
dation for  that  unanimity  is  in  disrepair. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  background 
for  the  current  demoralization  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  alliance. 

Let  me  be  more  specific.  Our  policy 
for  Latin  America  is  usually  stated  quite 
simply:  We  favor  self-determination, 
democracy,  and  social  progress,  and,  in 
that  cause,  seek  to  oppose  and  repel 
threats  to  those  goals  caused  by  the 
Communists.  On  the  face  of  it.  this  for- 
mulation seems  wholesome  and  coher- 
ent. In  fact,  however,  its  two  elements, 
the  good  neighbor  policy  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  cold  war.  are  far  more 
harmonious  in  theory  than  in  practice. 
As  many  students  of  Latin  American  af- 
fairs point  out,  this  perspective  can  often 
be  one  of  dual  vision. 

Thus,  while  an  anti-Communist  policy 
would  seem  to  reinforce  good  neighbor 
considerations,  it  can  often  undercut 
them.  Anyone  who  doubts  the  reality 
of  the  Communist  threat  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  a  fool.  Yet  our  own  attitude  to- 
ward communism  is  different  from  that 
of  many  Latin  Americans.  We  are  seen 
as  fighting  a  global  cold  war.  They  want 
,  no  part  of  this  particular  crusade.  They 
regard  Communists  as  fellow  Latin 
Americans  with  one  view  of  how  to  run 
a  government.  We  see  them  as  agents 
of  an  undifferentiated  global  conspiracy. 
They  often  believe  Communists  can  be 
contained  within  their  system.  We  usu- 
ally want  to  refuse  Communists  such 
membership,  in  fear  of  their  powers  to 
subvert  and  capture  the  system. 


Now  these  may  appear  to  be  marginal 
differences,  matters  of  stress  and  empha- 
sis. But  in  a  mood  of  uncertainty,  mat- 
ters of  stress  and  emphasis  harden  into 
distinct  positions,  and  result  in  very  tena- 
cious prejudices  and  suspicions.  So  the 
basis  of  our  Latin  American  diplomacy 
can  be  schizophrenic,  and  that  condition 
can  be  more  or  less  pronounced  at  differ- 
ent points  in  history. 

It  simply  is  insufBcient  to  argue  that 
our  goals  always  correspond  to  those  of 
Latin  America.  This  is  a  correspond- 
ence to  satisfy  theoreticians  not  politi- 
cians. In  the  final  consideration,  most 
Latin  Americans  appear  to  believe  that 
we  are  more  concerned  with  being  anti- 
Communists  than  we  are  with  being  good 
neighbors.  But  whatever  the  truth,  it 
does  no  good  to  explain  repeatedly  that 
both  roles  serve  and  reinforce  one 
another.  In  practice,  they  often  seem 
to  conflict.  And  if  the  Latin  Americans 
believe  they  conflict,  then  we  have  to 
deal  rationally  with  that  belief;  we  have 
to  take  it  for  what  it  is. 

Our  first  eflforts,  therefore,  have  to  be 
in  response  to  the  tone  and  mood  of  the 
Alliance  and  must  treat  with  attention 
Latin  American  evaluations  of  our  mu- 
tual problems.  The  sort  of  action  I  am 
talking  about  is  neither  very  tangible  nor 
very  visible.  But  it  is  important  for  just 
these  reasons.  How  do  diplomats  behave 
at  meetings  with  Latin  American  oflQ- 
cials?  How  much  careful  attention  is 
given  to  Latin  America  at  high  level  for- 
eign policy  meetings?  How  free  do  Latin 
American  policy  planners  feel  to  discuss 
new  and  exciting  ideas  among  themselves 
and  with  Latin  America  colleagues? 
What  is  the  underlying  tone  of  American 
speeches?  And  how  does  the  Executive 
relate  to  congrressional  activity?  The 
question,  in  short,  is  how  to  project  a 
diplomacy  which  communicates  a  spirit 
of  humility  and  open-mindedness. 

One  way  not  to  do  this,  if  you  are  the 
Congress,  is  to  pass  resolutions  like 
House  Resolution  560.  One  way  not  to 
do  this,  if  you  are  the  Executive,  is  to 
allow  such  resolutions  to  be  passed. 

I  am  today  submitting  a  resolution  to 
reaflBrm  this  country's  commitment  to 
the  procedures  of  the  OAS  charter  and 
the  Rio  Treaty.  From  one  perspective, 
this  is  unnecessary.  But  from  another 
focus,  one  which  emphasizes  the  need  for 
a  new  atmosphere  of  inter-American  re- 
lations, such  a  resolution  serves  an  im- 
portant function.  As  long  as  Congress 
is  going  to  express  itself  in  this  area,  we 
ought  to  seek  means  to  support  our 
friends  and  communicate  our  willingness 
to  hear  and  respect  their  needs. 

In  my  resolution,  I  urge  that  this 
country  "encourage  meetings  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  to  explore 
means  to  improve  the  authority  and  ma- 
chinery of  the  inter- American  system  for 
any  such  collective  consultation  and  ac- 
tion." We  have  to  explore  the  basis  of 
our  commitments,  and  the  procedures 
for  implementing  them.  We  have  to  re- 
examine with  some  honesty  the  whole 
complicated  problem  of  intervention.  It 
does  no  good  to  issue  invocations  to  the 
principles  of  nonintervention  or  anti- 
communism.    We  have  to  sit  down  and 


find  out  what  these  principles  mean  for 
1965  and  the  future. 

But  let  me  suggest  that  these  conver- 
sations will  have  little  chance  of  yielding 
success  if  they  are  conducted  in  the  pres- 
ent mood  of  suspicion  and  hostility.  The 
principal  task  for  the  next  several  months 
must  be  to  clear  the  atmosphere  to  open 
some  windows  and  some  minds,  and  to 
shake  some  hands  instead  of  our  fists 
It  will  be  unlikely,  for  example,  that  our 
interest  in  a  permanent  OAS  peacekeep- 
ing force  will  gain  any  respect  unless  we 
can  convince  people  beforehand  that  we 
really  and  honestly  want  such  a  force  to 
be  multilateral  in  the  compolition  of  its 
command  as  well  as  in  its  personnel. 
And  to  convince  them  of  that,  we  have  to 
make  our  word  appear  trustworthy  and 
dependable. 

Until  our  basic  approach  to  Latin 
American  diplomacy  is  purified,  its  sub- 
stance will  remain  ambiguous.  Until  we 
demonstrate  an  openmindedness  to  all 
new  proposals,  such  proposals  will  not 
fiourish.  For  the  early  successes  of  the 
good  neighbor  policy  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  after  all,  were  measured  large- 
ly by  how  they  sounded  and  felt  to  Latin 
Americans.  Our  promises  excited  our 
allies  in  short  because  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  presented  was  legitimate  and 
authentic. 

I  submit  that  the  authenticity  of  our 
goals  in  Latin  America  is  currently  sub- 
ject to  wide  skepticism.  It  is  time  that 
we  awake  to  this  skepticism  with  behavior 
which  is  patient  and  flexible  rather  than 
peevish  and  proud.  Communists  in 
Latin  America  are  ur\fortunately  going 
to  be  with  us  for  some  time.  The  prob- 
lems of  subversion  and  intervention  are 
desperately  complex.  But  we  have  to 
demonstrate  our  willingness  to  hear  and 
respect  whatever  positions  Latin  Ameri- 
cans themselves  wish  to  take  on  commu- 
riism  in  their  hemisphere.  This  is  called 
repect  for  self-determination.  It  is  also 
smart  politics. 


U.S.  CAPITOL 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ullman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  thou- 
sands of  visitors  walk  throiigh  our  Cap- 
itol Building  daily  during  the  peak  of  the 
tourist  season.  I  say  "walk  through" 
because,  under  existing  circumstances, 
they  are  encouraged  to  do  little  else.  The 
problem,  as  I  see  it,  is  lack  of  adequate 
interpretive  facilities. 

It  is  true  that  the  Capitol  guides  pro- 
vide a  useful — and  necessary — service. 
But,  it  is  also  true  that  their  basic  con- 
cern is  with  the  building  itself,  not  what 
we  as  individual  legislators  do  here  or 
what  the  function  of  our  institution  is 
in  the  American  system.  At  the  same 
time,  most  of  us  do  assist  visitors  as  best 
we  can  in  the  hope  that  they  will  better 
understand — and  appreciate^what  is  in- 
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volved  in  the  business  of  making  laws. 
But  here  again  we  can  only  scratch  the 
surface;  there  is  a  limit  to  what  we  and 
our  ofiBce  staffs  can  do  without  jeopardiz- 
ing our  capability  to  fulfill  the  other 
responsibilities  that  we  have. 

So  I  have  been  extremely  pleased  in 
recent  weeks  to  see  the  increasing  inter- 
est expressed  by  my  colleagues  of  both 
parties  and  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
in  the  establishment  of  a  visitors  center 
on  Capitol  Hill.  And  it  is  in  this  context 
that  I  want  to  bring  Members'  attention 
to  a  proposal  by  the  American  Political 
Science  Association,  which  hopes  to  set 
up  and  operate  such  a  facility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  most  of  my  colleagues 
know,  this  organization  has  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience  with  the  Congress,  in 
conducting  a  wide  range  of  public  service 
programs  over  the  past  dozen  years. 
Operating  on  a  strictly  bipartisan  basis, 
the  association  currently  is  sponsor  of 
the  following  activities  involving  con- 
gressional operations: 

Congressional  fellowship  program : 
Begun  in  1953,  this  program  enables 
young  journalists,  political  scientists,  and 
Federal  executives  to  spend  a  year  as  staff 
assistants  to  Members  of  Congress,  pro- 
viding participants  with  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  legislative  process. 

Distinguished  Service  Awards:  For 
each  Congress,  the  association  presents 
an  award  to  an  outstanding  Democrat 
and  Republican  in  both  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  House. 

Congressional  staff  fellowship  pro- 
gram: The  association  each  year  awards 
a  number  of  6-month  and  1-year  fellow- 
ships for  imlversity  study  and  research 
to  selected  House  and  Senate  oflfice  and 
congressional  committee  staff  members. 
Carried  out  in  consultation  with  a  bi- 
partisan House-Senate  advisory  commit- 
tee, the  purpose  of  this  program — ^fi- 
nanced by  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation— is  to  improve  the  knowledge  and 
skills  of  administrators  and  researchers, 
encouraging  thereby  the  further  devel- 
opment of  a  permanent  and  highly  pro- 
fessional staff  system. 

School  for  freshman  Congressmen:  In 
January  1963,  the  association  was  co- 
sponsor,  with  a  bipartisan  group  of  eight 
Members  of  the  House,  of  a  weeklong 
series  of  meetings  designed  to  introduce 
congressional  newcomers  to  the  workings 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  A  simi- 
lar program  was  held  under  association 
auspices  in  January  1965.  For  this  pro- 
gram, the  association  prepared  a  225- 
Page  supplementary  text,  entitled  "An 
Introduction  to  Legislative  Service." 

Legislative  operations  roundtables  for 
executives:  Seminars  in  legislative  oper- 
ations are  arranged  on  a  continuing 
basis  by  the  association — at  the  request 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission — for 
Federal  career  executives.  Sessions  of 
these  legislative  operations  seminars  are 
conducted  by  political  scientists.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  executive  branch 
staff  members. 

Congressional  study  project:  The  as- 
sociation is  undertaking  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  problems  of  congres- 
sional    organization      and      operation. 


Completion  of  the  research  and  publi- 
cation of  the  results  are  expected  soon. 

Study  of  campaign  debate  broadcasts: 
The  association's  Commission  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Debates  made  a  study 
of  procedures  and  format  for  future  tele- 
vision and  radio  debates  between  presi- 
dential candidates.  The  report  incorpo- 
rates, among  others,  the  views  of  many 
Members  of  Congress. 

Senate  youth  program :  The  U.S.  Sen- 
ate youth  program  each  year  introduces 
about  100  outstanding  high  school  stu- 
dent leaders — 2  from  each  State  and  the 
District  of  Columbia — to  the  workings  of 
their  National  Goverrmient.  Student 
participants  are  selected  by  State  super- 
intendents of  education  across  the  land 
and  are  brought  to  Washington,  D.C., 
for  a  week  of  internship  and  study  with- 
out cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  association  is  pro- 
posing to  operate  a  Capitol  Hill  Visitor's 
Center — without  cost  to  the  taxpayer — 
with  funds  from  a  private  foundation. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  their 
proposal  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
I  commend  it  to  your  attention: 

American  Polptical  Science  Association 
Proposal  for  a  Visitor's  Capitol  Hill 
Orientation  Program 

i.  proposal 

To  take  advantage  of  a  unique  educational 
opportunity;  to  contribute  to  public  knowl- 
edge about  the  role  of  Congress  In  the 
American  system;  and  to  evaluate  the  po- 
tential of  tourism  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
general  public  afifairs  education,  the  Amer- 
ican Political  Science  Association  proposes 
to: 

Establish  a  visitors  orientation  center,  open 
to  the  public  free  of  charge,  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

Develop  a  lecture  and  film  program  ex- 
plaining the  workings  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  the  significance  of  this  institution  in 
ovir  democracy. 

Design  a  system  for  testing  the  effective- 
ness of  such  programs  in  expanding 
knowledge  about  the  legislative  process,  gov- 
ernment, politics  and  public  affairs  general- 
ly. 

n.    GENERAL   DISCUSSION 

Millions  of  visitors  are  attracted  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  each  year,  and  their  number 
appears  to  be  increasing  steadily.  Today,  It 
is  estimated  that  over  20  mUIion — includ- 
ing roughly  1  million  high  school  students 
in  various  educational  programs — travel  to 
Washington,  D.C..  annually.  By  1970,  the 
number  of  visitors  annually  is  exj>ected  to 
reach  25  million  and  by  1980  over  35  mil- 
lion are  expected  each  year.  The  average 
stay  for  visitors  is  3  days,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  most  are  Interested  in  observing 
governmental  operations  whUe  In  the  city. 
Indeed,  the  pressure  on  facilities  in  the  Capi- 
tol Building  itself  presents  a  serious  prob- 
lem during  the  peak  tour  season  (hallways 
become  too  congested  with  slow-moving 
tourists — and  the  House  and  Senate  cafe- 
terias become  too  crowded — for  use  by  har- 
ried congressional  employees). 

Despite  the  educational  potential  of  tour- 
ism, however,  little  has  been  done  to  in- 
terpret for  visitors  the  various  kinds  of  gov- 
ernmental activities  that  they  observe.  There 
is  no  central  visitor's  center  (such  as  that 
at  Williamsburg) ,  nor  has  provision  been 
made  for  lectures,  exhibits,  or  films  describ- 
ing governmental  structure  or  processes. 
Guided  tours  are  available  in  some  agen- 
cies and  buUdings,  including  the  Capitol, 
but  these  are  limited  to  description  of  physi- 
cal siUTOundings  with   only  pctssing  atten- 


tion to  historical  highlights.  No  systematic 
effort  has  been  made — either  publicly  or  pri- 
vately— to  develop  and  conduct  a  program 
that  Includes  a  general  introduction  to  the 
workings  of  the  National  Government  or  to 
the  role  of  any  of  its  component  parts. 
Finally,  the  few  supplementary  textual  ma- 
terials avaUable  on  a  free  or  nominal  coet 
basis  are  totally  Inadequate. 

The  consequences  of  this  situation  extend 
beyond  failure  to  realize  the  educational 
potential  of  tourism  In  Washington.  With- 
out adequate  Interpretive  materials  and  pro- 
gram techniques,  casual  observation  of  Con- 
gress, for  example,  has  a  high  potential  for 
the  creation  of  misunderstandings.  (Sen- 
ate and  House  gallery  visitors  cviEtomarlly 
leave  the  Chamber  confused — if  not  Irri- 
tated— at  the  apparent  inattention  of  the 
few  Members  who  have  "bothered"  to 
attend.) 

Such  misunderstandings,  which  have  im- 
plications for  civic  education  and  the  viabil- 
ity of  representative  institutions,  could  be 
anticipated — and  avoided — In  the  develop- 
ment of  an  appropriate  Interpretive  program. 
The  American  Political  Science  Association 
has  wide  experience  in  organizing  and  con- 
ducting programs  in  civic  education.  The 
association  also  has  special  competence  in 
the  general  field  of  congressional  operations 
and  organization,  and  is  currently  conducting 
numerous  public  affairs  and  public  service 
programs  relating  to  Congress. 

It  Is  within  this  context  that  the  associa- 
tion proposes  a  series  of  projects  designed  to 
interpret  the  workings  of  Congress — ^and  to 
explain  the  role  of  this  Institution  in  the 
American  system — for  visitors  to  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

m.  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION 

The  association  will  establish  a  Capitol 
Hill  Visitor's  Center,  will  develop  and  con- 
duct its  educational  program  and  will  pro- 
duce supplementary  textual  and  film  mate- 
rials. While  overall  administrative  support 
will  be  provided  by  the  association,  the  pro- 
gram wUl  be  carried  out  in  cooperation  with 
a  bipartisan  Congressional  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, headed  by  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  Operation  of  the  center  wUl 
be  the  responslbUity  of  a  full-time  director 
chosen  by  the  executive  director  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

It  is  anticipated  that  educational  programs 
will  Include  lectures  and  short  talks  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  by  representatives  of  the 
executive  branch,  by  political  scientists  and 
other  experts  In  the  field  of  congressional 
operations.  The  association  will  conduct 
a  national  competition  to  select  up  to  10  ad- 
vanced political  science  graduate  students — 
who  have  demonstrated  an  interest  in  the 
study  of  Congress — to  assist  the  center's  di- 
rector in  conducting  and  in  evaluating  the 
program  on  a  continuing  basis.  Generally, 
the  center  will  operate  from  mid-June  to 
Labor  £>ay;  additional  schedules  may  prove 
desirable  during  the  spring  vacation  period. 


SPEECH  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
FOGARTY  AT  DEDICATION  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OP  UTAH  MEDICAL 
CENTER 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like 
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to  Include  a  speech  which  I  delivered  at 
the  dedication  of  the  University  of  Utah 
Medical  Center.  October  16,  1965: 

TOMOHaOW'S  MlDICINZ  in  thb  Intebmountain 
West 

(By  Hon.  John  E.  Fogartt.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.C.) 

President  Fletcher,  Dean  Castleton.  distin- 
guished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we 
meet  here  In  Kingsbury  Hall  this  afternoon 
In  the  shadow  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains  not 
only  to  dedicate  a  new  medical  center  at  this 
university  but  to  Inaugiirate  a  new  era  In 
Intermountaln  medicine. 

Sometimes  we  can  see  the  outline  of  history 
as  It  unfolds,  and  today  Is  such  an  occasion. 
The  past  Is  present,  here — the  University  of 
Utah  is  the  oldest  State  university  west  of 
the  Missouri  River — and  I  read  with  Interest 
In  your  college  bulletin  that  Its  founders 
were  of  New  England  heritage  and  cherished 
ambitions  for  the  Incorporation  of  higher 
learning  In  their  newly  founded  community. 
But  the  University  of  Utah  College  of  Medi- 
cine Is  one  of  the  youngest  medical  colleges 
In  the  United  States — and  perhaps  this  is  the 
reason  that  it  so  gladly  embraces  the  future. 
For  the  future  Is  present,  here,  too— In  the 
blending  of  the  teaching  hospital  with  the 
colleges  of  medicine  and  nursing,  and  in  this 
medical  school's  extraordinary  participation 
and  leadership  In  community  affairs 
throughout  the  State. 

As  the  only  college  of  medicine  between 
Denver  and  the  Pacific  coast  between  Canada 
and  Mexico,  the  University  of  Utah  has  risen 
to  meet  the  demands  of  an  entire  geographic 
region.  In  this  sense — in  pioneering  in  re- 
gional medicine — the  University  of  Utah  is 
already  in  the  future.  It  is  setting  an  ex- 
ample from  which  the  rest  of  the  country  can 
profit.  In  this  area  you  are,  I  think,  one 
Jump  ahead  of  the  Congress. 

During  my  24  years  in  Congress  I  have  seen 
historic  moments  in  health  legislation  come 
and  go.  Sometimes  they  were  capitalized 
upon,  sometimes  they  were  missed.  But 
never  have  so  many  forces  combined  to  such 
advantage  for  improving  the  health  of  our 
people  as  have  combined  this  year  to  make 
the  89th  Congress  the  "medical  care  Con- 
gress." 

Note  that  I  did  not  say  the  medicare  Con- 
gress. Proper  medical  care  for  the  aged  is 
an  important  aspect  of  the  comprehensive 
medical  care  we  must  provide  for  our  citizens. 
But  It  Is  only  one  aspect  of  a  much  broader 
problem  with  which  the  Congress  has  been 
concerned  and  that  Is  to  insure  that  the  re- 
sults achieved  by  oxir  magnificent  national  re- 
search effort  over  the  past  15  years  and  more, 
will  pay  off  in  the  saving  of  lives,  in  prevent- 
ing disease  and  disabilities,  and  In  diminish- 
ing human  suffering. 

Since  I  became  chairman  of  the  House  sub- 
committee concerned  with  medical  research 
and  health-related  matters  In  1949.  I  have 
taken  every  opportunity  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues In  Congress  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  national  medical  research  effort  that  is 
second  to  none. 

I  am  well  aware  that  we  do  not  yet  have 
all  the  answers  we  are  seeking  about  the 
causes  of  the  major  chronic  diseases — heart 
disease,  cancer,  mental  illness,  and  the  neu- 
rological and  metabolic  diseases.  I  am  well 
aware  that  we  must  continue — and  continue 
to  accelerate — our  efforts  to  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  disease.  But  the  time  Is 
now  also  ripe  for  giving  greater  attention  to 
the  equally  urgent  problem  of  applying  the 
research  results  that  have  already  been 
achieved. 

This  was  the  Intent  of  the  89th  Congress 
In  voting  overwhelmingly  for  a  measure  to 
intensify  the  battle  against  heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  stroke.  That  measure  was 
drafted  in  response  to  the  rep>ort  of  a  Presi- 
dential Commission,  under  the  chairmanship 
of   Dr.    Michael   DeBakey.   which   said    that 


"Every  available  fact  points  to  the  same  con- 
clusion: the  toll  of  heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
stroke  can  be  sharply  reduced — now,  in  this 
Nation,  at  this  time." 

This  historymaking  report  pointed  out, 
among  other  things,  that: 

Two-thirds  of  all  Americans  now  living  will 
fall  victim  to  cancer,  heart  disease  or  stroke: 

Forty-eight  million  American  citizens  will 
contract  cancer: 

Nearly  15  million  people  suffer  from  heart 
disease  and  this,  together  with  strokes,  ac- 
counts for  more  than  half  of  the  deaths  in 
the  United  States  each  year. 

The  report  went  on  to  emphasize  that  these 
tragic  figures  can  be  sharply  reduced  if  we 
only  apply  existing  knowledge  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent.     For  example: 

Most  forms  of  congenital  heart  defects  can 
now  be  corrected; 

Many  strokes  can  be  foreseen  and 
prevented: 

Deaths  from  some  forms  of  cancer,  such  as 
cancer  of  the  cervix  and  uterus,  can  be  virtu- 
ally eliminated  and  the  chances  are  greatly 
improved  for  the  cure  of  cancer  In  other  ac- 
cessible sites. 

These  things  can  be  done — now — without 
waiting  for  further  research  results. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  new  legisla- 
tion is  that  it  provides  funds — $340  million 
over  the  next  3  years — with  which  the 
Federal  Government  will  encourage  and 
assist  the  establishment  of  regional  coopera- 
tive arrangements  among  medical  schools,  re- 
search institutions  and  hospitals  designed  to 
forge  a  closer  link  between  the  centers  of 
scientific  and  academic  medicine,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  community  health  services,  on  the 
other. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  your  institution  has 
plans — which  I  would  be  very  interested  in 
hearing — for  the  Implementation  of  such  a 
regional  medical  center — a  center  which  will 
be  a  pilot  project  for  tomorrow's  medicine. 

This  forthright  new  program  will  not  in- 
terfere with  present  patterns  of  patient  care 
and  professional  practice  but  It  is  nonethe- 
less a  revolutionary  piece  of  legislation.  It 
holds  enormous  promise  for  advancing  the 
quality  of  medical  service  available  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  It  marks,  I  believe, 
the  beginning  of  a  big  new  step  forward  In 
accelerating  the  pace  of  progress  In  medical 
service  to  match  the  pace  of  medical  science. 

The  support  by  the  Government  of  a 
nationwide  network  of  centers  to  combat 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  will  un- 
questionably add  a  new  dimension  to  the 
Government's  role  In  the  support  of  the 
medical  sciences. 

But  I  want  to  make  It  abundantly  clear 
that  this  is  not  a  radical  departure  from 
traditional  support  of  research  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  has  never  been  the 
Intent  of  Congress  to  build  up  in  this  coxui- 
try  the  greatest  medical  research  organiza- 
tion in  the  world  Just  for  the  sake  of  re- 
search. The  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
through  which  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vides most  of  its  support  for  medical  re- 
search, have  a  clear  mandate  to  conduct  and 
support  research — and  I  quote — "relating  to 
the  cause,  diagnosis,  treatment,  control,  and 
prevention  of  physical  and  mental  diseases 
and  impairments  of  man."  Research  results 
which  £ire  found  in  the  laboratory  but  which 
never  reach  a  patient  are  of  interest  to 
science,  but  not  to  humanity. 

The  problem  before  us  today  is  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  laboratory  and  the 
patient — and  in  doing  this  it  Is  Important 
to  remember  that  we  are  expanding  an 
effort  long  underway — and  in  which  the 
Government  has  a  vital  role — to  Improve  the 
health  of  the  Anaerlcan  people. 

The  implementation  of  this  dramatic  piece 
of  legislation  demands  your  moet  imagina- 
tive and  foresighted  cooperation.  There  is 
no  Federal  blueprint  for  this  program  and 
it  is  not  Intended  that  there  should  be  one. 


The  pattern  of  grants-in-aid  already  so  well 
established  and  so  successful  in  the  support 
of  medical  research  will  also  be  followed  in 
this  new  program.  Grants  will  be  made  in 
response  to  local  initiative,  to  facilitate  local 
planning,  and  to  assist  local  execution  of  the 
plans. 

The  most  important  element  in  this  pro- 
gram— as  it  has  been  in  Federal  support  of 
research,  hospital  construction,  and  numer- 
ous other  programs — is  cooperation.  The 
purpose — and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  the  effect— 
of  these  programs  has  been  to  stimulate  and 
assist  local  activity.  The  medical  center  we 
are  dedicating  today  is  an  excellent  example 
of  this  type  of  cooperation.  The  Federal 
Government,  by  contributing  half  the  cost, 
has  played  a  significant  part  in  making  this 
center  possible.  But  we  can  all  be  proud 
that  you  not  only  supplied  the  initiative  for 
this  progressive  development  but  that  the 
other  half  of  the  funds  came  from  non- 
Federal  sources.  The  university  Itself  and 
private  contributors — in  equal  measure — 
combined  to  match  the  Federal  grant-in-aid. 

Those  last  two  words  are  important.  We 
have  fallen  into  the  slovenly  habit  of  talking 
at>out  Federal  grants.  Let  us  remember 
that  they  are  properly  called  grants-in-aid. 
The  full  phrase  conveys  a  significant  at- 
tribute of  these  programs  of  which  we  should 
not  lose  sight.  The  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  to  aid,  to  assist,  to  stimulate 
activities  that  are  in  the  total  national  In- 
terest but  for  which  responsibility  and  direc- 
tion must  remain  with  those  who  will 
actually  conduct  them. 

The  glowing  success  of  our  national  medi- 
cal research  effort  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  faithful  adherence  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  to  this  funda- 
mental principle  in  the  relationship  between 
the  Federal  Ghovernment  and  the  biomedical 
community. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  anyone's  mind  that 
the  NIH  will  administer  the  new  medical 
centers  program  as  ably  as  it  has  admin- 
istered its  many  other  pioneering  research 
and  health  programs. 

It  is  natural  to  think  of  NIH  in  connec- 
tion with  the  University  of  Utah.  I  recall 
that  it  was  a  study  in  muscular  dystrophy 
at  this  college  of  medicine  that  led  to  the 
first  extramural  project  to  t>e  sponsored  by 
the  NIH.  It  was  an  unusual  combination  of 
circumstances  that  made  this  Utah  commu- 
nity Ideal  for  the  study  of  hereditary  dis- 
eases such  as  muscular  dystrophy. 

Your  special  laboratory  for  the  study  of 
hereditary  and  metabolic  disorders  was  or- 
ganized for  that  project,  and  I  note  that  the 
laboratory  Is  still  productive.  You  should 
take  great  pride  in  the  record  of  accomplish- 
ments of  this  laboratory.  It  was  this  lab- 
oratory that  first  demonstrated  that  the 
effect  of  PKU — one  of  the  diseases  which 
cause  mental  retardation  in  children — is  re- 
versible through  dietary  measures.  This  lab- 
oratory also  first  discovered  that  muscular 
dystrophy  includes  many  diseases — that  it  is 
not  Just  one  disease — and  the  laboratory's 
Investigators  were  among  the  first  to  discover 
a  test  for  detecting  the  gene  for  traits  of  so- 
called  childhood  dystrophy  in  women  who 
are  not  crippled  by  the  disease  but  can  pass 
It  on  to  their  children. 

I  recall  another  early  NIH  project  here — 
concerned  with  epilepsy — and  which  has  been 
successful  over  the  years.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Louis  Goodman,  this  project  has 
led  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  mecha- 
nism of  action  of  drugs  against  epileptic 
seizures,  and  I  am  told  that  he  is  currently 
studying  the  brain  and  its  fxuictions  to  in- 
crease our  understanding  of  the  effect  of 
drugs  on  that  vital  organ. 

Dr.  Goodman's  role  in  the  discovery  of  the 
effectiveness  of  nitrogen  mustard  against  one 
type  of  cancer  brought  him  early  recognition, 
and  he  and  his  coworkers  are  credited  with 
the  innovation  of  the  treatment  of  cancer 
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with  drugs — with  the  result  that  thousands 
of  cancer  patients  are  living  longer  lives. 

The  tangible  and  intangible  benefits  to  be 
derived  by  any  medical  school  from  the  ptir- 
sult  of  research  are  not  only  well  appreciated 
here,  but  have  seldom  been  stated  so  well  as 
by  Dean  Castleton  in  the  college  of  medicine 
bulletin.  Research,  he  said,  enlarges  the 
faculty  for  classroom  teaching  In  all  aspects 
of  modern  medicine:  increases  the  worldwide 
contacts  of  the  faculty:  provides  student 
participation  in  research:  and  makes  possible 
significant  contributions  to  the  advancement 
of  medical  knowledge. 

The  completion  of  this  new  medical  center 
now  makes  it  possible  to  house  In  one  build- 
ing— at  least  for  the  present — the  research 
laboratories,  college  classrooms,  and  the 
teaching  hospital.  This  center — plus  the 
newly  reorganized  veterans'  hospital 
nearby — provides  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate medical  students  with  the  most  up-to- 
date  medical  teaching  facilities. 

The  stage  is  now  set  for  an  even  finer 
blending  of  medical  research,  teaching,  and 
service,  here  at  the  University  of  Utah  Col- 
lege of  Medicine.  This  is  in  keeping  with 
the  stated  goal  of  the  college — to  enable  stu- 
dents to  become  eflaclent,  independent,  self- 
teaching  physicians,  with  the  ability  and 
desire  to  keep  abreast  of  advances  In  scien- 
tific medicine  during  the  years  following 
graduation. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  division  of  postgraduate  medi- 
cal education.  It  is  a  noteworthy  pioneering 
venture  in  coordinating  the  activities  of  the 
college  of  medicine  with  the  various  medical 
and  scientific  organizations  in  the  whole 
intermountaln  area  in  an  effort  to  provide 
opportunities  for  continuing  medical  educa- 
tion for  the  practicing  physician. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  visits  which  your 
faculty  members  make  to  practicing  physi- 
cians in  distant,  rural  communities  to  help 
them  keep  up-to-date  without  leaving  their 
busy  practices.  I  am  Interested  In  the  de- 
velopment of  your  medical  TV  clinics  for 
practicing  physicians — which  other  medical 
schools  have  adopted — and  yotir  two-way 
radio  communications  system  between  the 
University  of  Utah  College  of  Medicine  and 
hospitals  throughout  the  State. 

This  is  the  sort  of  progressive  thinking — 
the  sort  of  imaginative  new  development — 
that  we  must  have  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  throughout  this  Nation  if  we  are  to 
provide  more  and  better  hesJth  care  for  ovu* 
people. 

Providing  more  and  better  health  care  Is, 
in  a  sense,  an  Important  new  frontier.  We 
have  not  done  very  well  In  making  the  best 
that  medical  science  has  to  offer  available 
to  all  our  people,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
There  is  too  long  a  time  lag  before  the  results 
of  research  are  applied  in  medical  practice 
throughout  the  Nation.  Too  often  the  qual- 
ity of  medical  service  available  to  a  patient 
depends  on  where  he  lives — or  on  how  much 
he  can  afford  to  pay. 

The  amount  and  effectiveness  of  the  help 
that  a  patient  receives  should  be  solely  de- 
pendent on  the  state  of  the  art — not  on  the 
State  in  which  he  happens  to  live. 

This  will  not  be  an  easy  goal  to  achieve 
and  we  shall  have  to  face — and  overcome — 
some  tough  problems. 

You  have  probably  seen  some  of  the  news- 
paper and  magazine  articles  that  have  ap- 
peared all  across  the  country  worrying  about 
the  Impact  of  medicare  on  our  limited  health 
resoiu-ces.  One  of  the  most  forceful  of  these 
pieces  appeared  in  a  national  mass  circula- 
tion magazine  which  said  that  medicare  was 
being  launched  into  a  shambles.  Now,  It  is 
not  news  to  most  of  us  that  there  is  a  serious 
shortage  of  hospitals  and  of  health  profes- 
sional personnel  of  all  kinds  in  this  country. 
But  instead  of  wringing  cur  hands,  we  should 
roll  up  our  sleeves  and  do  more  about  It. 
Denying  people  medical  care  because  we  are 


short  of  facilities  and  personnel  Is  not  an 
acceptable  solution. 

Those  of  you  in  university  circles — as  well 
as  those  of  lis  in  Congress  who  are  concerned 
with  health  legislation — are  keenly  aware 
that  even  to  maintain  our  present  inadequate 
ratio  of  physicians  to  population,  we  shall 
need  346,000  physicians  by  1975.  We  have 
less  than  290,000  today.  Even  with  the  Fed- 
eral aid  possible  under  current  law.  we  can 
only  Increase  the  number  of  physicians  pro- 
duced annually  from  7.500  to  about  9,000 
by  1975.  At  the  end  of  the  projected  10-year 
buildup,  the  annual  shortage  will  still  be 
2,000  physicians.  We  shall  be  short  about 
15,000  dentists  by  1980.  There  are  fewer 
public  health  physicians  In  this  country  than 
there  were  15  years  ago.  To  provide  for  the 
national  deficit  in  pharmacists  and  optom- 
etrists, the  current  number  of  graduates  will 
have  to  be  doubled,  Just  to  maintain  ciirrent 
ratios.  An  so  on  with  the  other  health 
fields. 

This  Is  a  continuing  problem — and  one  that 
some  of  us  in  Congress  have  been  wrestling 
with  for  the  past  decade.  We  have  had  some 
success  in  dealing  with  it.  too. 

In  the  same  month  that  the  Congress 
passed  the  legislation  for  the  regional  medical 
programs  for  heart  disease,  cancer  and  stroke, 
it  also  passed  the  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Amendments  of  1965  to 
augment  our  manpower  sources.  As  many 
of  you  know,  this  act  will  provide  funds  for 
a  4-year  program  of  basic  and  special  im- 
provement grants  to  schools  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  dentistry,  and  optometry  to  en- 
able these  schools  to  Increase  the  scope  and 
quality  of  their  teaching  programs.  This 
measure  also  extends  student  loan  funds 
and — for  the  first  time — provides  a  4-year 
program  from  which  scholarships  up  to 
$2,500  a  year  may  be  awarded  to  students  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  and  optom- 
etry. 

I  am  confident  that  this  Nation  can  meet 
the  Increasing  demands  on  the  part  of  our 
citizens  for  a  greater  share  in  the  benefits  of 
the  most  up-to-date  medical  care.  That  Is 
their  right.  I  am  confident  that  we  can  en- 
large the  base  on  which  such  an  expansion 
of  services  must  rest.  We  have  had  nearly 
two  decades  of  progress  under  the  Hlll-Biu-- 
ton  Hospital  Construction  Act — which  has  as- 
sisted in  the  construction  of  nearly  5,700 
health  facilities  in  this  country.  We  have  had 
nearly  10  years  experience  with  the  Health 
Research  Facilities  Construction  Act.  which 
has  played  a  major  part  in  giving  us  a  na- 
tional medical  research  establishment  that  is 
second  to  none. 

It  is  time — It  Is  past  time — that  we  take  a 
comparable  Initiative  in  making  the  best  in 
diagnostic  and  treatment  services  available 
to  all  of  our  people.  We  are  making  a  start 
with  a  program  aimed  at  the  three  diseases 
that  are  now  the  leading  cause  of  death.  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  regional  plan  to  bring  the 
latest  medical  advances  to  every  American 
everywhere,  including  those  living  in  small 
towns,  farm  areas,  the  poorer  sections  of 
cities. 

Thomsis  Jefferson  said  long  ago  that  "The 
care  of  human  life  and  happiness  is  the  first 
and  only  legitimate  object  of  good  govern- 
ment." Our  Government,  through  coopera- 
tive action  with  the  medical  community  and 
our  academic  institutions,  has  gone  a  long 
way  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  the  con- 
tinuous advancement  of  the  medical  sciences 
which  are  fundamental  to  the  care  of  human 
life  and  happiness.  We  must  now  match  this 
effort  with  programs  for  the  continuous  ad- 
vancement of  medical  services — not  only  In 
terms  of  quality  but  of  availability. 

That  Is  the  major  task  now  before  us.  That 
is  the  task  to  which  this  new  medical  center 
will  help  you  to  address  yourselves.  You  can 
be  proud  of  the  spirited  way  in  which  you  are 
rising  to  today's  challenge  and  I  salute  you 
for  It. 


A  PROVEN  SUCCESS 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  tn  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow,  we  will  have  before 
us  the  Conference  Report  on  H.R.  9567, 
the  Higher  Education  bill.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Teacher  Corps,  a  new  provi- 
sion added  to  the  bill  in  the  other  body. 

The  first  book  of  Ecclesiastes  tells  us 
that  "There  is  no  new  thing  under  the 
sun."  To  hear  some  of  my  colleagues 
talk  about  the^^  National  Teacher  Corps, 
I  would  have  to  say  they  are  forgetful  of 
their  Bible. 

They  certainly  are  not  mindful  of  what 
has  been  going  on  in  education  either.  I 
say  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  idea 
behind  the  Teacher  Corps  is  not  experi- 
mental nor  is  it  revolutionary.  It  is  a 
respectable  idea  that  has  been  put  to 
good  use  for  many  years  by  local  schools 
and  cooperating  universities  around  the 
Nation.  We  are  indebted  to  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  and 
his  colleagues  for  including  the  Corps 
in  the  higher  education  bill.  What  we 
are  discussing  today  is  Federal  recogni- 
tion and  assistance  to  a  program  that 
has  had  great  meaning  and  has  given 
great  service  to  our  schools.  And  yet  a 
few  of  our  colleagues  here  in  the  House 
seem  frightened  and  threatened. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  reassure 
them  that  the  Teachers  Corps  idea,  in 
particular  its  teacher  intern  provisions, 
are  not  experimental  but  tried  and  tested 
and  found  to  be  of  great  value. 

The  teacher  intern  idea  dates  back  to 
1895  when  Brown  University  first  tried  it 
with  the  help  of  the  schools  of  Provi- 
dence, R.I.  Since  that  time.  70  years 
ago,  a  growing  number  of  colleges  and 
universities  have  adopted  the  idea  for 
their  own  teacher  training  programs. 

Here  are  but  a  few :  The  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Michigan  State  University, 
the  University  of  California  at  fovir  of  its 
major  campuses,  Yale,  Harvard,  Berea 
College,  the  University  of  Chicago.  Tem- 
ple University,  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Wesleyan  University. 

Educators  from  these  and  other  col- 
leges and  universities  have  stated  that, 
although  their  intern  programs  are  suc- 
cessful both  for  the  school  children  and 
the  interns,  that  they  can  do  no  more 
without  considerable  financial  help.  All 
these  schools  have  backed  the  idea  of  a 
Teacher  Corps. 

Three  years  ago  a  national  survey  was 
made  and  it  turned  up  the  interesting 
fact  that  180  teacher-intern  programs — 
similar  to  the  one  we  are  discussing  to- 
day— were  being  conducted  in  public 
schools  with  the  help  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

They  are  carrying  on  these  programs 
with  their  own  funds,  often  at  some  sac- 
rifice for  other  programs — but  they  do 
this  because  they  get  something  out  of 
the  program  that  is  truly  priceless — a 
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fine  teacher,  a  teacher  who  will  stay  in 
the  profession  and  remain  dedicated  to 
the  advancement  of  education  and  the 
development  of  our  youth. 

Experience,  they  say,  is  the  best  teach- 
er. These  schools,  across  the  country, 
have  had  experience  with  the  very  kind 
of  thing  we  are  talking  about.  And  they 
recommend  it.  They  recommend  it 
highly. 

One  final  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
matter  of  experience.  We  know  that  14 
percent  of  first-year  teachers — that  is,  14 
of  every  100  college  graduates  who  begin 
their  teaching  careers — drop  out  of  the 
teaching  profession  before  going  into 
their  second  year  on  the  job. 

But  a  second  year  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference. The  teacher  dropout  rate  then 
plunges  downward  and  the  retention  rate 
climbs  comfortably.  And  this  brings  me 
back  to  a  prime  provision  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  as  proposed  in  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 

x  Under  this  title,  the  Corps  teacher 
would  agree  to  serve  for  2  years.  In 
other  v/ords,  we  would  be  able  to  carry 
the  beginning  teacher  over  the  hurdle 
of  that  first  year. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
such  a  new  teacher  would  then  remain 
in  the  teaching  profession,  be  a  credit 
to  it,  and  give  to  our  children  the  kind 
of  creative  dedication  they  urgently 
need. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  support- 
ing the  Teacher  Corps.  But  what  inter- 
ests me  is  the  unfounded  fear  on  the 
part  of  a  few  colleagues  here  that  this 
program,  for  all  its  acknowledged  merits, 
as  some  kind  of  risky  experiment.  It 
is  not  an  experiment.  It  is  already  a 
success.  It  has  been  tried  and  verified 
and  used  and  adopted  by  schools  and 
colleges  and  universities  great  and  small 
across  America. 

We  here  will  lend  our  support  to  an 
approach  to  education  that  is  needed 
and  has  been  proven. 

"There  is  no  new  thing  under  the 
sim."  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under 
discussion  now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  all 
Members  of  the  House  to  join  me  in  rat- 
ifying a  proven  success. 


THE  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
AS  A  POTENTIAL  RESOURCE  FOR 
HEALTH  SERVICE  MANPOWER 
TRAINING 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  important  goals 
is  the  protection  of  the  health  of  its  peo- 
ple. In  support  of  this  purpose  we  now 
have  a  vast  store  of  information  and 
experience.  Through  the  medium  of  re- 
search, we  have  access  to  infinite  sources 
of  additional  knowledge  which  will  one 
day  complete  and  perfect  our  efforts. 
We  can  be  proud,  indeed,  of  the  position 


of  world  leadership  which  our  Nation 
holds  in  the  valuable  human  services  of 
medical  care  and  their  essential  sup- 
porting operations  of  medical  research 
and  medical  education. 

These  gains  have  been  made  by  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  who  have  planned 
carefully  and  worked  diligently  to  con- 
struct the  social,  economic,  legal,  and 
scientific  complex  upon  which  our  health 
service  professions  are  established. 
There  is  nothing  fortuitous  about  the 
progress  we  have  made  thus  far.  In 
these  highly  technical  and  keenly  com- 
petitive fields  we  can  leave  nothing  to 
chance  or  contingency.  We  must  plan 
to  the  very  limits  of  intelligent  fore- 
sight, and  we  must  provide  the  tangible 
resources  that  will  assure  success. 

The  record  which  the  Congress  has 
established  in  the  medical  field  has  not 
been  equaled.  The  actions  which  the 
89th  Congress  has  taken  are  tremen- 
dous and  with  this  advance  goes  the  de- 
mand for  more  facilities  and  a  greatly 
increased  need  for  medical  and  related 
personnel. 

To  name  but  a  few  of  these  measures, 
this  year: 

Public  Law  89-105,  which  authorizes 
assistance  in  meeting  the  initial  cost  of 
professional  and  technical  personnel  for 
community  mental  health  services. 

Public  Law  89-109,  which  provides  ad- 
ditional money  for  community  health 
services; 

Public  Law  89-115  for  the  construction 
of  health  research  facilities; 

Public  Law  89-239,  the  Heart  Disease, 
Cancer  and  Stroke  Amendments  of  1965; 

H.R.  3141,  which  is  likely  to  become 
law  before  this  session  adjourns  and 
which  has  as  its  purpose  the  improve- 
ment of  the  educational  quality  of 
schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  oste- 
opathy, to  authorize  grants  for  such 
schools  for  the  awarding  of  scholarships 
to  needy  students  and  to  further  provide 
for  student  loans  and  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  teaching  facilities  in  such 
schools,  and  schools  for  other  health 
professions;  and 

H.R.  3142,  which  seeks  to  provide  ade- 
quate medical  library  services  and 
facilities. 

The  effects  of  the  medicare  law  ef- 
fective next  July  have  yet  to  be  actually 
determined.  From  all  indications,  its 
impact  on  our  entire  medical  and  hos- 
pital system  will  be  of  the  greatest 
proportions. 

Yet,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  all  of  this, 
the  medical  and  hospital  facilities  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  largest 
unit  in  the  Federal  field  in  the  care  of 
patients,  are  being  ignored  or  at  best 
not  being  utilized  in  the  most  productive 
fashion.  This  situation  should  not  be 
permitted  to  continue.  Any  system 
which  hospitalizes  over  112,000  each  day, 
and  which  is  affiliated  with  78  medical 
schools,  has  a  ringside  seat,  to  say  the 
least,  in  any  question  involving  medical 
care.  It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  should  not 
be  on  the  sidelines  in  the  medical  train- 
ing and  education  program,  but  should 
be  one  of  the  most  active  participants. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  today 
introduced  this  bill,  which  I  will  include 


as  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  the  end 
thereof. 

We  are  faced  with  a  serious  situation, 
which  demands  positive  and  aggressive 
action.  Here,  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration can  make  a  real  and  last- 
ing contribution.  It  is  uniquely  qualified 
to  do  so. 

THE    HEALTH    SERVICE     MANPOWER    tTEED 

To  maintain  our  present  ratio  of  140 
physicians  for  every  100,000  persons. 
330,000  physicians  will  be  needed  by  1975. 
This  will  require  the  annual  production 
of  11,000  medical  school  graduates,  3,600 
more  than  the  1959  total.  Present  esti- 
mates indicate  that  by  1975  our  annual 
graduation  rate  will  be  only  9,185.  To 
bridge  the  gap  between  essential  medical 
manp>ower  and  our  present  rate  of  sup- 
ply, we  have  relied  heavily  on  the  im- 
portation of  physicians  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

In  dentistry  there  has  been  a  decline  in 
the  ratio  of  active  non-Federal  dentists 
for  every  1,000  civilians  from  49.9  in  1950 
to  44.9  in  1963. 

The  Surgeon  General's  Consulting 
Group  on  Nursing  estimated  in  1963  a 
need  for  850,000  practicing  professional 
nurses  by  1970.  This  compares  to  a  na- 
tional supply  of  550.000  in  1962,  of  whom 
117,000  were  working  only  part  time.  To 
achieve  the  objective  would  require  the 
graduation  of  100,000  nurses  annually  by 
1969.  This  year  there  will  be  approxi- 
mately 32,200  graduates  of  U.S. 
Schools  of  Nursing,  or  a  net  addition  to 
our  national  nurse  supply  of  only  10,000, 
since  23,000  can  be  expected  to  leave  the 
profession  within  the  year. 

Our  national  supply  of  physical  ther- 
apists is  10,000,  as  compared  to  an  esti- 
mated current  need  for  15,000.  Many  of 
these  people,  too,  work  only  part  time. 
In  occupational  therapy  the  prospects 
are  even  less  bright.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent 7,500  qualified  occupational  thera- 
pists in  the  country,  less  than  half  of 
whom  are  professionally  active.  The  na- 
tional need  is  estimated  at  12,000  with 
4,000  new  graduates  needed  annually. 
The  current  graduation  rate  is  400. 

There  are  38,000  registered  medical 
technologists,  of  whom  only  28,000  work 
full  time.  An  additional  25.000  are 
needed.  There  is  a  similar  shortage  of 
radiological  technicians. 

Because  of  the  large  percentage  of  per- 
sons over  65  who  have  suffered  strokes 
and  who  need  speech  rehabilitation, 
there  is  a  great  need  for  therapists  spe- 
cializing in  speech  training.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  not  more  than  250  trained 
persons  provide  speech  rehabilitation  for 
aphasic  patients  on  a  full-time  basis. 
More  than  twice  this  number  is  needed 
to  meet  the  current  demand. 

To  fill  existing  vacancies,  the  country 
needs  15,000  more  qualified  social  work- 
ers at  the  master's  degree  level.  There 
are  now  6,600  students  in  56  graduate 
schools  of  social  work ;  2,700  graduate  an- 
nually. 

The  American  Hospital  Association  re- 
ported last  week  that  1,887,000  persons 
were  employed  in  hospitals  in  1964. 
This  represents  133  hospital  staff  mem- 
bers for  every  100  patients,  as  compared 
to  73  in  1946. 
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The  President's  Commission  on  Heart 
Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke  said: 

We  must  expand  the  basic  resources  and 
facilities  for  educating  and  training  health 
personnel.  We  must  develop  increased  op- 
portunities for  education  and  training  lead- 
log  to  careers  in  the  health  occupations. 


A  valuable  partial  solution  to  these 
and  other  problems  may  lie  in  the  deci- 
sion to  bring  into  full  use  the  already 
existing  capacity  for  health  service  man- 
power training  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. The  magnitude  of  the  existing 
Veterans'  Administration  program  is 
shown  by  the  table  which  follows: 


Training  program 


Medical  residency  (noncareer) 

Medical  school  students  (primarily  clinical  clerkship) 

Dental  residents  (noncareer)... 

Dental  school  students 

Social  work 

Psychology 

Pharmacy  residents 

P.M.  &  R.  therapies 

Blind  rehabilitation 

Audiology  and  speech  pathology 

HospitHi  administration  residency  program 

Hospital  librarian 

Dietetic  residents  and  interns 

X-ray  technician 

Dental  hygienist  and  dental  assistant 

Medical  technology 

Nurse  anesthetist  and  inhalation  therapist.. 

Nursing: 

(a)  Basic  collegiate  schools  of  nursing 

(6)  Junior  colleges 

(c)  Diploma  schools 

(d)  Graduate 


Number  of 
affiliated 
medical 
schools, 
colleges, 
and/or 

universities 


78 
78 
16 

6 

63 

68 

14 

133 

2 
31 

4 
16 

8 

3 
IS 
11 

2 

67 
20 
51 
21 


Number  of 
trainees 


4,800 

9,000 

45 

400 

520 

810 

21 

1,090 

58 

110 

8 

16 

13 

20 

115 

80 

25 

4,570 


Cost  of 

program 

fiscal  year 

1966 


$17, 723, 000 

(') 
237,600 

(») 
1,104,840 
3,340,800 

91, 476 
241,920 

(») 
553,248 

66,073 

86,400 

29,740 

(») 

(») 
105,840 

(») 

*  294, 057 


Consultant 
funds 


>  $2, 000, 000 
(') 
(») 
(«) 
(») 

275,000 
6,000 
C) 
C) 
(») 
(«) 
(») 
(•) 
C) 

(«) 
(») 
(') 

(») 


1  Estimated  at  25  percent  of  time  of  consultants  at  total  projected  cost  of  approximately  $8,000,000  for  consultants 
In  W  hosoitals  in  fiscal  year  1966. 
!  An  undetermined  cost  is  engendered  for  quarters  and  food  for  clinical  clerks. 
•  Not  available. 
« An  undetermined  cost  is  engendered  for  quarters,  subsistence,  and  laundry  for  student  nurses  in  some  hospitals 

Although  the  training  record  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  been  spec- 
tacular in  its  quality,  the  quantitative 
output  has  been  severely  limited.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  has  no  legal 
mandate  to  engage  broadly  in  the  train- 
ing of  health  service  personnel.  Except 
for  the  physician  and  dental  programs, 
funds  and  physical  facilities  have  been 
provided  only  in  support  of  limited 
training  activities  directly  related  to  the 
agency  mission  and  scaled  to  agency  re- 
cruitment needs.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  is  one  of 
the  Nation's  largest  employers  of  health 
service  manpower,  the  agency  has  never 
been  charged  with  responsibility  or  vested 
with  the  clear  authority  to  replace  its 
own  usage,  much  less  to  make  a  positive 
contribution  to  the  total  health  service 
manpower  needs  of  the  Nation.  Despite 
these  restrictions  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  system  contributes  each 
to  the  training  of  more  than  15,000  health 
service  personnel  in  more  than  25  dif- 
ferent employment  categories. 


THE   HOSPITAL   AS  THE   NATURAL   AND   ESSENTIAL 
LOCALE  FOR  HEALTH  SERVICE  TRAINING 

In  the  health  service  field,  the  general 
colleges  and  universities  are  a  valuable 
and  often  essential  asset,  but  in  them- 
selves universities  are  usually  not  com- 
plete health  service  training  facilities. 
The  role  of  the  hospital  as  the  essential 
and  proper  setting  for  much  of  the 
training  in  this  field  has  emerged  and 
become  preeminent  in  recent  years. 
The  kind  of  training  that  was  done  In 
classrooms  with  blackboards,  charts,  and 
other  inanimate  tools  of  education  has 
quite  largely  given  way  to  the  actual 
clinical  setting  in  which  the  trainee  is 
exposed  very  early  to  real  life  situations 
of  patient  care  and  to  close  associations 
with  the  many  other  technical  disci- 
plines that  form  the  patient-care  team. 
The  superiority  of  this  approach  to  med- 
ical and  ancillary  training  is  now  so 
widely  accepted  that  teaching  hospitals 
find  themselves  functioning  as  a  kind  of 
multidisciplinary  college.  In  their  staf- 
fing and  architectural  facilities,  many 
are  quite  incompletely  prepared  for  this 
new  role. 

THE  veterans'  ADMINISTRATION  TRAINING 
RECORD 

For  almost  20  years,  hospitals  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  have  been  of- 
fering hospital-based  educational  expe- 
rience in  collaboration  with  most  of  the 
Nation's  medical  schools — 78  of  the  86 
accredited  schools — and  more  than  200 
colleges  and  universities.  The  success 
and  productivity  of  this  partnership  be- 
tween an  agency  of  the  Government  and 
the  non-Federal  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion has  won  the  confidence  and  praise 
of  educators,  scientists,  and  political 
leaders  throughout  the  world. 


THE  POTENTIAL  OF  THE  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA- 
TION   IN    TRAINING 

The  important  point  here  is  this.  In 
no  training  category  are  the  staff  and 
teaching  resources  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration system  used  to  full  capac- 
ity, and  in  all  but  two  or  three  categories 
the  number  of  trainees  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  token  of  the  total  training  po- 
tential. In  a  hospital  system  authorized 
to  operate  125,000  beds,  with  more  than 
5  percent  of  the  Nation's  medical  man- 
power, and  with  established  working  re- 
lationships In  hundreds  of  universities 
and  medical  schools,  the  potential  train- 
ing capacity  is  truly  enormous. 


It  is  difificult  to  know  exactly  what  it 
would  cost  to  expand  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
capacity  to  train  health  service  man- 
power, or  just  how  rapidly  this  can  be 
accomplished.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  the  cost  can  be  only  a  fraction  of 
that  which  would  be  incurred  if  we  are 
forced  to  create  an  entirely  new  resource 
to  accomplish  this  training.  It  is  clear, 
also,  that  much  less  time  vfiO.  be  lost  if 
we  expand  and  build  on  existing  plants 
and  functioning  organizations. 

PROPOSED    LEGISLATION 

The  experience  gained  during  20  years 
of  voluntary  cooperation  between  Vet- 
erans' Administration  medical  programs 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning 
clearly  indicates  what  can  and  should 
be  done  at  this  point.  Only  minor 
changes  are  needed  to  create  the  legal 
environment  which  will  encourage  and 
support  the  health  service  training  pro- 
grams of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  give  them  dignity  and  proper  recog- 
nition, and  initiate  a  period  of  renewed 
growth  and  vigor. 

My  proposal,  therefore,  is  a  simple 
one.  First,  it  would  amend  section  4101 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  which 
describes  the  general  functions  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  It  would  add 
the  function  of  training  and  education 
of  health  service  persormel  to  the  al- 
ready established  functions  of  a  com- 
plete medical  and  hospital  service — pa- 
tient care — and  medical  research.  This 
action  is  in  full  consonance  with  the 
basic  intent  of  the  law  and  strengthens 
its  logic  by  giving  recognition  to  the 
widely  accepted  proposition  that  patient 
care,  first  and  foremost,  and  then  re- 
search and  education  in  medicine  are  in- 
terdependent and  essentially  inseparable 
activities. 

Second,  it  would  amend  section  4112 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  which 
deals  with  medical  advisory  groups. 
Here  it  would  broaden  the  original  con- 
cept of  advisory  liaison  between  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  the  academic 
medical  community.  In  addition  to  the 
Special  Medical  Advisory  Group — com- 
posed of  distinguished  physicians  from 
across  the  country — which  meets  In 
Washington  once  every  3  months,  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  would 
be  empowered  to  establish  local  advisory 
bodies  at  the  individual  hospitals  where 
education  and  training  activities  exist  or 
can  profitably  be  developed.  These  ad- 
visory bodies  would  include  personnel  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  of  the 
medical  center  or  other  entity  which  has 
agreed  to  cooperate  in  the  training 
programs. 

The  deans'  committees  which  were 
informally  established  by  administrative 
policy  memorandum  have  been  very 
largely  responsible  for  the  high  quality 
of  medical  care  that  has  characterized 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
system  since  World  War  n.  The  func- 
tion of  these  committees,  however,  has 
been  limited  to  the  physician  training 
programs  and  has  served  as  a  mecha- 
nism of  liaison  with  medical  schools 
only.    The  advisory  bodies  proposed  in 
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this  amendment  would  provide  super- 
vision for  the  training  of  all  types  of 
health  service  personnel  to  be  extended 
from  all  elements  of  a  university  medi- 
cal center  complex.  Thus,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  training  programs  can 
be  related  to  schools  of  nursing,  schools 
of  social  work  service,  vmiversity  depart- 
ments of  psychology,  and  so  on  through 
a  single  advisory  body.  Despite  the 
great  success  of  the  deans'  committee 
mechanism,  it  is  generally  agreed  among 
medical  educators  and  hospital  admin- 
istrators that  a  broader  and  more 
formalized  structure  must  be  set  up  if 
we  are  to  realize  the  full  potential  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  the  training 
of  health  service  manpower.  The  local 
advisory  bodies  wiU  also  serve  to  main- 
tain a  high  degree  of  decentralization 
which  is  so  essential  to  experimentation 
and  creativity  in  the  pursuit  of  educa- 
tion. 

I  plan  to  submit  this  proposal  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Departments  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  De- 
fense, with  the  request  that  reports  and 
suggestions  be  placed  on  an  expedited 
basis.  Jn  addition,  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  I  plan 
to  submit  this  bill  to  medical,  academic, 
and  scientific  groups  for  the  benefit  of 
their  advice  and  suggestions. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  11631 

A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  clarify  the  responalbllity  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  with  respect 
to  the  training  and  education  of  health 
service  personnel 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4101  of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  bv  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately 
before  the  first  sentence  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(b)  In  order  to  more  effectively  carry  out 
the  functions  imp>08ed  on  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  Administrator,  acting  in 
cooperation  with  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, osteopathy,  and  nursing:  other  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education:  medical  centers: 
hospitals;  and  such  other  public  or  nonprofit 
agencies.  Institutions,  or  organizations  as  the 
Administrator  deems  appropriate,  shall  carry 
out  a  program  of  training  and  education  of 
health  service  personnel." 

Sec.  2.  (a^  Section  4112  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  (1)  by  amending 
the  subheading  thereof  to  read  "5  4112. 
Advisory  bodies".  (2)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  im- 
mediately t>efore  the  first  sentence  thereof, 
and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  each  case  where  the  Administrator 
has  a  contract  or  agreement  with  any  school, 
institution  of  higher  learning,  medical  cen- 
ter, hospital,  or  other  public  or  nonprofit 
agency.  Institution,  or  organization,  for  the 
training  or  education  of  health  service  per- 
sonnel, he  shall  establish  an  advisory  com- 
mittee. Such  advisory  committee  shall  ad- 
vise the  Administrator  and  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  with  respect  to  policy  matters  aris- 
ing In  connection  with,  and  the  operation  of. 
the  program  with  respect  to  which  It  was 
appointed.  Members  of  each  such  advisory 
committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator and  shall  Include  personnel  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  of  the  entity 
with  which  the  Administrator  has  entered 


Into  such  contract  or  agreement.  The  num- 
ber of  members  and  terms  of  members  of  each 
advisory  committee  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  73  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Medical  Advisory  Group"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Advisory  bodies". 


A  SENSE  OF  MISSION 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Teacher  Corps. 

The  brightest,  most  modern  classroom 
in  the  country — the  best  stocked,  most 
highly  automated  library  in  the  coun- 
try— as  desirable  and  as  fine  as  these 
may  be — they  can  never  take  the  place  of 
a  dedicated,  highly  motivated  teacher 
who  understands  the  needs  of  children, 
especially  the  children  of  poverty. 

Only  through  education  can  we  sal- 
vage the  lives  of  these  children,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  there  are  10  million  of 
them  in  the  Nation  today.  Ten  million. 
Yes,  only  through  education,  through 
fine  teachers,  can  these  millions  of  chil- 
dren be  rescued. 

We  need  new  teachers  who  will  get 
special  training  in  the  problems  that  sur- 
round poverty — teachers  with  what  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  called  "a  sense  of  mis- 
sion." 

The  Teacher  Corps  will  provide  such 
teacher  interns  with  that  "sense  of  mis- 
sion." I  have  no  doubt  of  this.  It  Is 
clear  in  the  record  of  the  hearings  held 
on  the  proposal.  It  is  clear  in  the  ex- 
cellent presentation  made  to  us  by  the 
conference  committee.  It  can  be,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  reality. 

Underlying  every  effort  to  make  the 
Corps  a  reality  is  the  sure  knowledge  that 
it  will  work.  I  have  no  doubts  on  that 
score. 

Study  after  study  has  shown  how  ef- 
fective a  teacher  can  be  if  he  is  especially 
trained  to  work  with  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. Study  after  study  has  shown  that 
special  training  programs  for  teachers  In 
low-income  areas  produces  better  stu- 
dents who  become  better  adults  and  bet- 
ter citizens. 

But  the  time  for  making  studies,  for 
evaluating  studies,  for  analyzing  studies, 
and  then  for  making  more  studies  has 
past.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  use  of 
those  studies  throughout  the  Nation. 

For  this  Is  not  a  radical  new  program 
that  is  being  offered  to  us  today.  Brown 
University,  one  of  our  finest  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  has  had  a  teacher 
intern  program  going  since  1895.  It  has 
produced  teachers  of  excellence  who  have 
served  not  only  in  the  proud  State  of 
Rhode  Island  but  in  over  half  the  States 
of  the  Nation  £^  well.  Wisconsin,  Michi- 
gan, Harvard,  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, the  University  of  California — 
four  of  its  many  campuses — all  of  these 


plus  many  others  have  been  operating 
teacher  intern  programs  with  local 
schools  for  many  years. 

Outside  of  his  own  family,  a  child's 
teacher  is  the  most  important  person  in 
his  life.  An  understanding  and  in- 
spired teacher  can  influence  a  child's  out- 
look on  life  and  his  whole  future. 

The  Teacher  Corps  will  attract  the 
most  talented  and  dedicated  young 
people  graduating  from  our  colleges  and 
universities.  They  will  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity for  service  where  they  are  so 
critically  needed. 

When  the  Teacher  Corps  is  in  opera- 
tion, we  will  have  narrowed  a  large  gap 
that  has  handicapped  thousands  of  our 
children  for  many  years  and  impeded 
American  progress  generally. 

Teaching  teams  set  up  through  the 
Teacher  Corps  would  go  to  a  school  dis- 
trict upon  a  request  from  that  district 
itself. 

The  program  is  designed  to  provide 
for  maximum  flexibility  in  making  as- 
signments for  Corps  teachers  with  spe- 
cial qualifications  needed  in  any  particu- 
lar area.  Each  local  school  district  wiU 
itself  control  the  assignments  of  the  in- 
dividual teachers  within  the  school  sys- 
tem, transfers  within  the  system,  the 
subjects  taught  by  the  members  of  the 
Corps,  and  the  term  and  continuance  of 
the  Corps  member  within  the  school 
system. 

In  our  society,  the  Nation's  teachers 
are  extremely  important  people,  for  we 
are  dedicated  to  the  goal  that  each  child 
shall  have  quality  in  education  and  full 
opportunities  to  reach  the  top  of  his  abil- 
ities, in  whatever  direction  they  incline. 
We  seek  the  best  teachers  we  can  de- 
velop and  the  highest  possible  quality  in 
education  for  all  of  our  children. 

As  President  Johnson  said  in  his  mes- 
sage to  this  House  on  July  17: 

The  National  Teacher  Corpw  draws  on  that 
spirit  of  dedication  of  Americans  which  hu 
been  demonstrated  time  and  again  In  peace 
and  war.  by  yoimg  and  old,  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  facing  today  an 
issue  of  dedication,  of  quality  in  educa- 
tion, of  great  need  by  thousands  of  school 
districts  under  terrible  pressures,  and 
above  all.  the  issue  of  10  million  chil- 
dren who  are  waiting  for  our  help. 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  with  me  in  their 
wholehearted  support  for  this  proposed 
Teacher  Corps  contained  within  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 


NATIONALIZATION  OR  GOVERN- 
MENT CONTROL  OF  INDUSTRIES 
OR  SERVICES  OR  SKILLS 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Insert  a  resolu- 
tion passed  October  8,  1965,  by  the  Mas- 
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sachusetts  State  Labor  Coimcll,  AFL- 

CTO: 

EE80LUTI0N    Nationalization     or    Govebn- 

MXNT  Control  or  Industries  ob  Sebvices 

OR  Skills 

Whereas  the  nationalization  of  Industries 
is  an  abhorrent  to  a  free  enterprise  system 
as  we  enjoy  In  these  United  States;  and 

Whereas  AFL-CIO  unions  detest  the  act 
of  government  taking  over  or  the  threat  of 
taking  over  our  rights  as  Independent  work- 
ing men  and  women  and  citizens  as  we  some- 
times experience  during  Incipient  or  actual 
strike  action;  and 

Whereas  we,  in  the  AFL-CIO,  abhor  com- 
pulsions that  Infringe  on  our  American 
rights,  whether  it  be  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion or  other  compulsions  Sowing  from  rules 
of  regimentation  by  Government  depart- 
ments; and 

Whereas  there  Is  no  known  AFL-CIO 
union  on  record  as  favoring  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  their  own  specific  union  or  Industry; 
and 

Whereas  representatives  of  specific  Inter- 
national and  Local  Unions  are  elected  be- 
cause they  have  become  more  expert  con- 
cerning matters  in  their  particular  Industry; 
therefore,  nationalization  or  governmental- 
izatlon  of  Industries  should  not  be  an  AFL- 
CIO  aim  unless  the  advocate's  own  industry 
in  nationalized  first:  and 

Whereas  nationalization  of  an  Industry 
would  place  such  workers  under  govern- 
mental aegis  with  restrictions  on  free  and 
open  political  action  as  we  understand  It 
under  COPE  because  of  the  restrictions  of  >he 
Hatch  Act;  and 

Whereas  we  In  the  AFL-CIO  advocate  that 
our  Government  not  make  available  cheap 
clothing,  steel,  shoes,  tools,  and  all  other 
products  of  labor  by  glutting  this  country 
with  foreign  made  products  which  Is  cheaper 
because  of  cheaper  wages  or  standards  of 
these  workers;  and 

Whereas  our  education  under  the  union 
label  and  services  program  teach  us  that  we 
should  combat  cheap  goods  and  services  that 
are  a  result  of  cheap  labor  and  low  working 
conditions  of  nonunion  shops  In  companies 
and  Industries;  and 

Whereas  nationalization  of  Industries,  par- 
ticularly electric  utilities,  rarely  make  pro- 
visions In  these  laws  for  unionism  through 
collective  bargaining  provisions  which  Is  the 
main  reason  for  our  own  existence  as  unions; 
and 

Whereas  the  record  shows  that  barely  3 
percent  of  all  electric  utilities  under  gov- 
ernment are  organized  Into  the  legitimate 
AFL-CIO;  and 

Whereas  the  record  also  shows  that 
whether  the  electric  utility  is  municipally 
owned,  a  public  power  district  or  otherwise 
controlled  by  government,  collective  bar- 
gaining has  been  denied  and  local  unions 
destroyed  or  prevented;  and 

Whereas  the  rates  of  pay  and  other  work- 
ing conditions,  on  the  whole,  are  far  Inferior 
and  lower  than  those  that  bona  fide  AFL- 
CIO  unions  have  negotiated;  and 

Whereas  the  philosophy  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Is  repealed  In  more  than 
92  percent  of  the  contracts  between  AFL- 
CIO  unions  and  private  utilities  In  permis- 
sible States  and  even  In  the  so-called  rlght- 
to-work  States,  AFL-CIO  unions  have  clauses 
to  provide  for  union  security  In  the  event  of 
the  repeal  of  this  obnoxious  section  as  op- 
posed to  the  factual  denial  of  vmlons,  what- 
soever, in  97  percent  of  the  so-called  public 
power  companies;  and 

Whereas  the  AFL-CIO  affiliated  unions  In 
the  private  utilities  have  never  advocated 
that  other  AFL-CIO  affiliates  be  placed 
under  nationalization  conditions:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  eighth  constitutional 
convention  of  the  Maaeachusetts  State  Labor 
Council,  AFL-CIO,  go  on  record  of  support- 


ing the  free  enterprise  system  and  its  prin- 
ciples as  practiced  In  the  United  States  of 
America;  and  be  It  f  iirther 

Resolved,  That  we  oppose  the  nationaliza- 
tion or  government  control  of  any  industry 
where  union-represented  companies  can  and 
wUl  meet  the  needs  of  the  country  or  com- 
munity adequately. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Arends)  ,  for  the  week  of 
October  18,  1965,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Callaway  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends),  for  an  indefinite  period  on 
account  of  travel  outside  the  United 
States  on  official  business. 


SPECriAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  30  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  30  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Ml*.  Feighan,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ANNUNZIO)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter: 

Mr.  Carey,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoHELAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Caro- 
lina) and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter:) 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi. 

Mr.  FiNo. 

Mr.  Ellsworth. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ANNUNZIO)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Keogh. 

Mr.  Burke. 


SENATE   BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  317.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Swanston 
Equipment  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  f oimd 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJt.  1811.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
J.  McDevltt; 


H.R.  1319.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Durante; 

H.R.  1409.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
W.  Hann; 

H.R.  1644.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ist  Lt. 
Robert  B.  Gann,  and  others; 

H.R.  1836.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
stantinos  Agganls; 

H.R.  2005.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Gloria  Seborg; 

H.R.  2285.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Concetta  Cloffi; 

H.R.  2557.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Frank 
Slmms; 

H.R.  2757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Alexandros  Slagris; 

H.R.  2853.  An  act  to  amend  title  17,  United 
States  Code,  with  relation  to  the  fees  to  be 
charged; 

H.R.  3288.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hwang 
Tal  Shlk; 

H.R.  3515.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Ann  Hartmann; 

H.R.  3669.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emilia 
Majka; 

H.R.  3770.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  at  the  Pacific  Missile  Range,  Point 
Mugu,  Calif.; 

H.R.  4078.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WlUla^ 
L.  Minton; 

H.R.  4137.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jan 
Rosclszewskl; 

H.R.  4194.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelica 
Anagnostopoulos; 

H.R.  4203.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alton  G. 
Edwards; 

H.R.  4464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Hadjlchrlstofas,  Aphrodite  Hadjlchrlstofas. 
and  Panlote  Hadjlchrlstofas; 

H.R.  5167.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  adminis- 
trative settlement  of  tort  claims  arising  In 
foreign  countries,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5457.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  del 
Rosaiio  de  Fatlma  Lopez  Hayes; 

H.R.  5554.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Frances  Oabbs; 

H.R.  5904.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nam  le 
Kim; 

H.R.  6229.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sun 
Ho; 

H.R.  6235.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chim 
Soo  Kim; 

H.R.  6819.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Or- 
han  Metln; 

H.R.  7707.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  crler-law  clerks  by  district  Judges; 

H.R.  7888.  An  act  providing  for  the  ex- 
tension of  patent  No.  D-119.187; 

H.R.  8350.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  suc- 
cessors In  Interest  of  Cooper  Blyth  and  Grace 
Johnston  Blyth  otherwise  Grace  McCloy 
Blyth; 

H.R.  8457.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
G.  Mlkulecky; 

H.R.  9220.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  certain  civil  fiinctlons  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  and 
the  Interoceanlc  Canal  Commission,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1966,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJR.  9521.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
Earle  Davis;  and 

H.R.  9526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raflaella 
Achim. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
dates  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
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approval,   bills  and  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  October  14.  1965 : 

H.J.  Res.  695.  An  act  making  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  Oscal  year  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

On  October  15.  1965: 

H-R.  3141.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  Improve  the  educa- 
tional quality  of  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, and  osteopathy,  to  authorize  grants 
under  that  act  to  such  schools  for  the  award- 
ing of  scholarships  to  needy  students,  and  to 
extend  expiring  provisions  of  that  act  for 
student  loans  and  for  aid  in  construction  of 
teaching  facilities  for  students  in  such 
schools  and  schools  for  other  health  profes- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6852.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period,  of  approximately  97 
million  pounds  of  abaca  from  the  national 
stockpile; 

H.R.  7743.  An  act  to  establish  a  system  of 
loan  insurance  and  a  supplementary  system 
of  direct  loans,  to  assist  students  to  attend 
post-secondary  business,  trade,  technical,  and 
other  vocational  schools;  and 

HJl.  7919.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Roger  Williams  National 
Memorial  In  the  city  of  Providence,  RJ., 
and  for  other  purx)oses. 


ADJOXJRNMENT 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  50  minutes  pjn.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, October  19,  1965.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker  s  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1676.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  report  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
"Salaries  and  expenses.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey."  for  fiscal  year  1966,  has  been  appor- 
tioned on  a  basis  which  indicates  the  neces- 
sity for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropri- 
ations, pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665): 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1677.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  rec- 
ords proposed  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  63 
Stat.  377;  to  the  Conunittee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

1678.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  Governor  of  Guam,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1679.  A  letter  from  the  Treasurer,  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  audit  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  August  31,  1965, 
pursxiant  to  Public  Law  88-504;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1680.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports  con- 
cerning visa  petitions  approved,  according 
the  beneficiaries  of  such  petitions  first-pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  section 
204(c)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS      OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC      Bn.T.S      AND      RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  pursuant  to 

the  order  of  the  House  of  October  14, 

1965,  the  following  bills  were  reported 

October  15,1965: 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJl.  9424.  A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  conservation,  protection,  and 
propagation  of  native  species  of  fish  and 
wildlife,  including  migratory  birds,  that  are 
threatened  with  extinction;  to  consolidate 
the  authorities  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System;  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1168).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  S.  2150.  An  act  to  discontinue 
or  modify  certain  reporting  requirements  of 
law;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1169).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  October  18. 1965] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  of 
Conference.  S.  2300.  An  act  authorizing 
the  construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors, 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1170).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public  bills 
and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 

H.R.  11625.  A  bill  to  prevent  vessels  bvillt 
or  rebuilt  outside  the  United  States  or  docu- 
mented under  foreign  registry  from  carry- 
ing cargoes  restricted  to  vessels  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 

H.R.  11626.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1498 
(a)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  actions  for  compensation  for  the  use  or 
manufactxire  by  or  for  the  United  States  of 
a  patented  invention  during  the  term  of  the 
patent;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11627.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STALBAUM: 

H.R.  11628.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation and  leadership  in  an  international 
effort  to  end  malnutrition  and  human  want, 
and  for  related  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 

H.R.  11629.  A  bill  to  amend  section  66  of 
title  2  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  11630.  A  bin  to  provide  certain  rights 
for  employees  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
and  Canal  Zone  Governnient;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  11631.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  clarify  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Veterans'  Administration  with 
respect  to  the  training  and  education  of 
health  service  personnel;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 

H.R.  11632.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  tennl- 
nation  of  pension  of  certain  veterans  being 
furnished  hospital  treatment  or  Institutional 
or  domiciliary  care  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration; to  the  Conunittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  TODD: 

HJl.  11633.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  for 
the  sharing  of  certain  Federal  tax  receipts 
with  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 

H.J.  Res.  763.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  in  which 
June  14  occurs  as  National  Flag  Week;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.J.  Res.  764.  Joint    resolution   to    provide 
for  the  construction  of  a  velodrome  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
ByMr.  MOSHER: 

H.J.  Res.  765.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agrlcultviral 
and  other  resoiu-ces  In  the  light  of  present 
and  projected  world  food  and  population 
trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  REINECKE: 

H.J.  Res.  766.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S.  ef- 
forts toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  In  the  light  of  present 
and  projected  world  food  and  population 
trends;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcxilture. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

H.J.  Res.767.  Joint   resolution   authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  National  Ski  Week; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 

H.J.  Res.  768.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
an  Atlantic  Union  delegation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 

H.J.  Res.  769.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
an  Atlantic  Union  delegation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 

H.J.  Res.  770.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
an  Atlantic  Union  delegation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  522.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  collective  action  and  joint  consulta- 
tion In  response  to  threats  to  the  integrity 
and  self-determination  of  any  member  of  the 
inter-American  system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 

H.  Con.  Res.  523.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  an  Atlantic  Union  delegation;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.  Res.  610.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Conunittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct certain  studies  and  investigations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII: 

372.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion O  as  passed  on  October  5,  1965.  relative 
to  ratification  of  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  Presidential  succession,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California : 
HJl.  11634.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nadlra 
Saied  Murad  Khatchadurian  and  Najdat  Sar- 
ins Khatchadurlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG : 
H.R.  11635.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Morad 
Hekmat-Panah,  his  wife,  Houran  Shenassa 
Hekmat-Panah,  and  their  minor  son,  Sohell 
Hekmat-Panah;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H.R.  11636.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  double  focusing  mass  spectrom- 
eter for  the  lose  of  Ohio  State  University; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  11637.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jadwiga 
Cieciuch  Korszun;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  11638.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Lombardo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  11639.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Zimparelli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  11640.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
.\ntonio  Dumols;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  11641.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
Esmlna  Clarke  and  Aston  Fitzgerald  Clarke- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

T  ^^'  ^i.^1^-  ^  ^'"  ^""^  ^^^  ""e^ief  of  Ladislao 
Toth  and  Tsuzsanne  Patkos  de  Toth;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
H.R.  11643.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bok  Sin 
Kim:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  NIX: 
H.R.  11644.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr 
Leonardo  D.  Exconde;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
ELR.  11645.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Miss 
Hortensla;  Vargas  Reyna;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

P  ^!J.  \^^*^    ^  '^"^  ^°^  ^^^  '■e"ef  of  Georglos 
ciar  *°   *^^®  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

H.R.  11647.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Deme- 
-nos  Matarangas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  foUowIng 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  we  thank  Thee  for 
the  new  day  bathed  in  the  tinted  glories 
of  the  autumntide,  for  the  mystic  beauty 
of  lights  and  shadows,  weaving  patterns 
of  splendor  across  the  templed  hills. 

Through  it  all,  and  in  the  laughter  and 
tears  of  our  fellow  pilgrims,  and  in  our 
own  souls,  tune  our  hearts  to  hear  Thy 
voice  that  we  may  know  we  are  not  alone 
but  that  Thou  walkest  with  us  both  in 
the  sunshine  and  in  the  shadows. 

Grant  us  vistas  of  the  strength  that 
waits  to  be  added  to  our  weakness  for  the 
great  enterprise  of  world  brotherhood 
committed  to  our  hands.  So  gird  the 
lives  of  Thy  servants  here  in  the  ministry 
of  public  affairs  that  they  may  make  de- 
cisions greatly,  walk  always  on  the  high 
levels  of  noble  purpose,  and  with  kindling 
sympathies  as  wide  as  human  needs  help 
to  heal  the  open  sores  of  this  stricken 
world. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESroENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  18,  1965 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
I  appoint  Hon.  Donald  Russell,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina 
thereupon  took  the  chair  as  Acting 
President  pro  tempore. 
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ternal  conversion  spectrometer  attached  for 
the  use  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
(Rept.  No.  902);  '■"•ourgn 

HJl.  6906.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  and  one  split- 
pole  spectrograph  for  the  use  of  the  Unlver- 
on/,  °^  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.Y.  (Rept.  No. 

HJl.  7608.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  automatic  steady  state  distri- 
bution machine  for  the  use  of  the  University 
904)°    ^^'^^'    ^°™"''    °"*-       (Rept.    No. 

H.R.  8232.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer-gas  chro- 
matograph  for  the  use  of  Oklahoma  State 
University.  Stillwater,  Okla.  (Rept.  No.  905); 

H.R.  8272.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  an  isotope  separator  for  the  use  of 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.J.  (Rept. 

H.R.  9351.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  shadomaster  measuring  projec- 
tor for  the  use  of  the  University  of  South 
Dakota  (Rept.  No.  907); 

H.R.  9587.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 

entry  of  a  Craig  countercurrent  distribution 

apparatus  for  the  use  of  Colorado  State  Uni- 

versity,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.     (Rept.  No  894 » • 
and  ^      *-  ■      -*f. 

H.R.  9588.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  an  electrically  driven  rotating  chair 
for  the  use  of  the  Louisiana  State  University 
Medical  Center,  New  Orleans,  La.  (Rept.  No. 
895). 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  9903.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  multlgap  magnetic  spectro- 
graph for  the  use  of  Yale  University  (Rent 
No.  900).  '   v^^fi-. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting  a 
nomination,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday 
October  15,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

280  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Mariana 
island  District  Legislature,  sixth  regular  ses- 
s.on  Saipan,  Mariana  Islands,  relative  to  the 
political  status  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
■Mariana  Island  district;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

281.  Also,  petition  of  the  County  Board 
or  Supervisors,  Orange  County,  Calif,  rela- 
tive to  distribution  of  the  alcoholic  beverage 
^x  revenue:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

— ** "ilwfc      M 

SENATE 

Monday,  October  18, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Donald 
wssELL,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
South  Carolina. 
CXI 1717 


REPORTS   OF   A   COMMITTEE   SUB- 
MITTED    DURING     ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  Friday,  October  15.  1965,  the 
following  reports  of  a  committee  were 
submitted  on  October  16, 1965: 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,   without  amendment: 

H.R.  1317.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  mass  spectrometer  which  waa  im- 
ported during  May  1963  for  the  use  of  Stan- 
ford University,  Stanford,  Calif.  (Rept  No 
896);  V      *-  • 

H.R.  1386.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use 
of  Pomona  College  (Rept.  No.  897); 

H.R.  2565.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  (Rept.  No.  898); 

H.R.  3126.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  (Rept.  No.  899); 

H.R.  4832.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use  of 
St.  Louis  University  (Rept.  No.  901); 

H.R.  6666.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  90-centimeter  split-pole  magnetic 
spectrograph   system   with   orange-peel   in- 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business, 
to  consider  the  nomination  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  under  the  heading  "New 
Report." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  William 
K.  Thomas,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Francis  X.  Morrlssey,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Massachusetts. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  clerk  wiU  state  the  nom- 
ination on  the  Executive  Calendar. 
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EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OP 
WASHINGTON 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Tom  Lilley,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


mental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966.  In  the  amount  of  $277,600,000,  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  which,  with  an  accompany- 
ing paper,  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.        ^^^^^^^^^^ 

REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  2303.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernest 
J.  Carlln  (Rept.  No.  908) . 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
nal Security  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
were  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


AUTHORITY  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES. FILE  REPORTS.  AND  SIGN 
BILLS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  following  todays  session 
until  Tuesday,  October  19.  1965.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: and  that  committees  be  au- 
thorized to  file  reports,  together  with  any 
Individual,  additional,  supplementary,  or 
minority  views,  if  desired;  and  that  the 
Vice  President  or  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore be  authorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled 
bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 
S.  2659.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  en- 
try of  one  double-focusing  mass  spectrom- 
eter for  the  use  of  Ohio  State  University; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S  2660.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Mrs.   Aki 
Sato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  2661.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jack  Baer: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Clark,  and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S.  2662.  A  bill  to  mobilize  and  utilize  the 
scientific  and  engineering  manpower  of  the 
Nation  to  employ  systems  analysis  and  sys- 
tems engineering  to  help  to  fully  employ 
the  Nation's  manpower  resources  to  solve  na- 
tional problems;  to  the  Corrmiittee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nexson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


PROPOSED  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1966.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH,   EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE (S.  DOC.  NO.  65) 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  commvmica- 
tion  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,    transmitting    proiwsed    supple- 


A  SPACE  AGE  TRAJECTORY  TO  THE 

GREAT  SOCIETY 

Mr.    NELSON.      Mr.    President,    why 

cannot    the    same    specialist    who    can 

figure  out  a  way  to  put  a  man  in  space 

figure  out  a  way  to  keep  him  out  of  jail? 

Why  cannot  the  engineers  who  can 

move  a  rocket  to  Mars  figure  out  a  way 

to  move  people  through  our  cities  and 

across  the  country  without  the  horrors  of 

modem  traffic  and  the  concrete  desert 

of  our  highway  system? 

Why  cannot  the  scientists  who  can 
cleanse  instrvunents  to  spend  germ-free 
years  in  space  devise  a  method  to  end 
the  present  pollution  of  air  and  water 
here  on  earth? 

Why  cannot  highly  trained  manpower, 
which  can  calculate  a  way  to  transmit 
pictures  for  millions  of  miles  in  space, 
also  show  us  a  way  to  transmit  enough 
simple  information  to  keep  track  of  our 
criminals? 

Why  cannot  we  use  computers  to  deal 
with  the  down-to-earth  special  problems 
of  modern  America? 

The  answer  is  we  can —  if  we  have  the 
wit  to  apply  our  scientific  know-how  to 
the  analysis  and  solution  of  social  prob- 
lems with  the  same  creativity  we  have 
applied  it  to  space  problems. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  Scientific 
Manpower  Utilization  Act  of  1965  is  to 
test  new  ways  to  use  the  scientific  man- 
power and  know-how  of  the  space  age  to 
solve  a  great  variety  of  social  problems. 


This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  contract  directly  with  private 
firms,  universities,  or  nonprofit  institu- 
tion, and  with  States  or  groups  of  States. 
They  would  undertake  studies  of  the  use 
of  systems  analysis  and  systems  engi- 
neering for  a  broad  range  of  local. and 
national  problems.  A  5-year  progi-am 
totaling  $25  million  per  year  is  suggested 
in  this  proposal. 

This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  build  crea- 
tivity upon  the  successful  first  step  work 
undertaken  by  the  State  of  California. 

A  little  over  6  months  ago.  Gov. 
Pat  Brown,  of  California,  decided  to  see 
if  space  engineers,  and  private  space 
firms,  could  apply  their  know-how  to  a 
number  of  social  problems  faced  by  the 
State. 

Approximately  $400,000  was  set  aside 
for  four  research  contracts.  These  were 
first -stage  contracts,  feasibility  studies. 
They  were  surface-scratching  efforts  to 
test  a  new  idea. 

Four  space  companies,  and  four  teams 
of  space  engineers,  were  asked  to  look 
at  the  problems  of  crime,  pollution,  in- 
formation control,  and  transpoitation  in 
the  State. 

They  were  asked  to  be  broad  gaged  in 
their  approach.  The  question  was:  Can 
we  take  a  scientific  look  at  each  of  these 
problems  in  a  new  way,  as  a  system  of 
subproblems,  as  an  integrated  whole, 
and  thereby  devise  new,  overall,  inte- 
grated approaches  to  their  solution? 

Can  we  put  the  State  in  a  labora- 
tory and  the  problem  in  a  computer? 

Another  question  was  stressed:  Can 
we  estimate  the  cost  of  various  possible 
approaches — or  mixes  of  approaches- 
and  use  computers  to  figure  out  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  way  to  do  a  job^^ 
In  other  words,  can  we  get  some  idea  of 
the  cost-efTectiveness  of  a  variety  of  so- 
cial prc^rams? 

The  results  of  the  first  stage  are  nov; 
In.  They  are  a  success.  California  has 
proved  that  the  concept  of  using  space 
engineering  on  these  problems  is  a  fea- 
sible one.  These  preliminary  studies  re- 
veal truly  exciting  possibilities  for  solv- 
ing incredibly  difficult  social  problems. 
I  thirik  Governor  Brown's  idea  is  the 
most  creative  idea  in  many  years.  We 
must  now  follow  up  the  initial  demon- 
stration studies  with  full-blown  expen- 
mental  research.  This  means  testinr 
several  projects  to  see  how  various  pro- 
posals now  sketched  by  the  computers 
will  actually  work  in  practice. 

This  is  one  of  the  major  purposes  of 
this  bill.  Another  is  to  try  to  find  new 
uses  for  a  great  national  resource:  our 
highly  trained  scientific  and  technics, 
manpower. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example  of  what 
just  one  California  study  showed. 

We  know  that  space  engineers  have 
designed  a  system  to  get  information  to 
and  from  space  capsules.  They  even 
got  us  photographs  from  Mars.  Cali- 
fornia asked  whether  they  could  not  use 
the  same  techniques  to  help  governmen. 
get  more  accui-ate  information  ngw 
here  on  earth. 

Our  earthbound  information  problem 
is  huge.  In  this  1  State,  23  county  df; 
partments  report  information  regulan^ 
to  some  28  State  departments.    Tne. 
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submit  almost  600  different  kinds  of  re- 
ports. In  1  year,  1  county  will  typi- 
cally transmit  nearly  10,000  separate 
reports. 

Today  we  are  still  using  horse  and 
buggy  techniques  to  handle  this  vast 
amount  of  information.  In  California 
alone  there  are  already  75  miles  of  State 
and  local  government  filing  cabinets 
which  store  information — in  a  more  or 
less  efficient  way.  By  1990  there  will  be 
354  miles  of  filing  cabinets  unless  some- 
thing is  done. 

By  1974  the  docmnents  stored  could 
pave  a  paper  trail  to  the  Moon  and 
back — and  anyone  who  knows  typical  of- 
fice procedures  knows  that  finding  the 
one  needed  piece  of  paper  in  a  filing 
cabinet  may  well  be  as  difficult  as  getting 
it  back  from  the  Moon. 

All  this  need  not  be.  Scientists  today 
can  put  the  information  collected  at  city, 
county.  State  and  even  Federal  levels, 
into  computers.  With  a  flick  of  a  but-^ 
ton  the  precise  information  desired  can 
be  pulled  back  out  of  the  computer.  It 
can  even  be  done  by  remote  control  as 
telephone  wires  connect  one  city  to  an- 
other and  computers  "talk  to  each 
other." 

This  Is  not  only  an  efficient  way  to 
store  and  process  information;  it  is  eco- 
nomical, for  one  computer  can  eliminate 
thousands  of  filing  cabinets,  millions  of 
pieces  of  paper,  hundreds  of  file  clerks, 
and  scores  of  frustrated  executives  who 
never  seem  to  be  able  to  get  the  right 
information  at  the  right  time. 

Another  California  study  has  showed 
that  these  same  computers  can  provide 
the  information  necessary  to  effectively 
deal  with  crime  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

The  basic  work  of  this  study  was  com- 
pleted before  the  tragedy  of  the  Watts 
riots  in  Los  Angeles.  The  study  showed 
with  amazing  pinpoint  accuracy,  that 
this  clearly  defined  block-by-block  area 
within  the  city  was  a  dangerous  and  un- 
stable spot.  The  study  showed  that 
there  was  every  reason  to  expect  trou- 
o'f— and  it  showed  precisely  where 
that  trouble  might  occiu-. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Watts  riots  re- 
sulted in  at  least  $50  million  in  direct 
Josses,  and  another  $50  million  in  in- 
direct costs.  Had  we  understood  the 
meaning  of  this  study  beforehand  we 
might  have  been  able  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  ounce  of  prevention. 

As  this  example  indicates,  one  feature 
or  the  computer,  systems-analysis  ap- 
proach, is  a  scientific  attempt  to  pin- 
point the  dimensions  of  a  problem  with 
nigh  accuracy. 

In  Watts  there  was  five  menacing  in- 
aicators  that  pointed  out  the  troubles- 
j-ow  family  income;  Negro  population 
^°"^entrations  of  more  than  75  percent— 
,!.|fu  "^^  integration;  living  conditions 
with  more  than  10.000  people  per  square 
mue;  extremely  high  school  dropout 
ijates;  and  a  high  arrest  rate— 100  or 
more  per  1,000  in  the  age  group  10-17; 
lation'"^^^  arrests  per  1.000  total  popu- 

Using  the  proper  criteria  to  identify 
tne  problem  is  only  the  first  step.  The 
second  step  is  to  find  the   answer— or 
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more  important — to  find  the  right  com- 
bination of  answers,  at  the  lowest  cost. 

One  way  to  fight  crime  is  to  put  a 
criminal  in  jaU  for  life.  This  will  keep 
him  from  committing  a  further  crime, 
but  it  is  extremely  costly.  It  costs  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  keep  a  man  in 
jail  for  a  year. 

Another  way  to  prevent  crime  is  to 
take  each  first  offender,  and  instead  of 
putting  him  in  jail  at  his  first  offense, 
spend  substantial  amounts  of  money  for 
counseling,  job  training,  psychiatric  care, 
to  try  to  help  him  onto  the  right  track 
for  a  productive,  noncriminal  life.  Tliis 
may  cost  more  at  first,  but  if  it  means 
society  would  not  have  to  pay  to  keep 
the  man  in  jail  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
the  initial  cost  may  be  cheap  in  the  long 
run. 

Our  first  response  to  juvenile  crime 
is  often  to  call  the  police;  it  is  not  obvi- 
ous that  we  might  perhaps  be  better 
advised  to  call  the  employment  and 
counseling  service. 

The  first  California  studies  indicate 
that  it  might  even  be  wise  to  look  to 
other  parts  of  the  social  system  if  we 
really  want  the  cheapest,  most  efficient 
way  to  reduce  crime.  It  may  well  be 
that  a  new  welfare  system,  and  new 
poverty  programs,  dollar  for  dollar,  could 
do  more  to  reduce  crime  than  could 
bigger  and  better  prisons. 

The  studies  do  not  attempt  to  offer  a 
pat  solution  to  crime.  We  have  none 
What  is  suggested  is  that  we  must  look 
at  a  great  variety  of  problems,  seeming- 
ly distantly  related,  to  see  if  pulling  on 
one  strand  of  the  tangle  here  may  untie 
a  knot  elsewhere. 

This  is  one  way  to  describe  systems 
analysis.  What  we  are  really  trying  to 
do  is  figure  out  in  great  detail  what  that 
ounce  of  prevention  idea  is  really  about. 
We  want  to  find  out  if  an  ounce  of 
counseling,  psychiatric  care,  and  joD 
training,  at  the  outset  of  a  juvenile  de- 
linquent's crime  career  will,  in  fact,  pre- 
vent a  pound  of  robbery  and  theft  later 
on. 

We  want  to  see  if  3  ounces  of  new  pro- 
bation coimseling  will  prevent  5  pounds 
of  crime. 

In  fact,  we  want  to  know  precisely 
how  many  ounces  of  each  possible  ap- 
proach to  prevention  will  produce  the 
most  pounds  of  cure. 

And  we  want  to  know  the  cost:  We 
want  to  know— throughout  the  whole 
system — what  is  the  most  economical 
and  effective  way  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem, and  what  is  the  cheapest  mix  of 
solutions  we  should  adopt. 

To  do  this  we  must  build  a  miniature 
world — a  mathematical  model  of  the  real 
one — inside  a  computer,  and  test  various 
solutions  on  this  world  instead  of  on  the 
real  one.  This  is  the  systems  approach, 
and  the  cost-effectiveness  method. 

It  is  the  same  method  used  by  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  to  work  out 
the  best  mix  of  weapons  for  our  national 
arsenal;  and  the  same  method  used  by 
space  engineers  to  work  out  the  best  mix 
of  techniques  for  trips  to  the  moon. 

Another  California  study  showed  the 
value  of  systems  engineering  for  quite  a 
different  problem.    Today  Federal,  State 


and  local  governments  are  spending 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  re- 
search and  engineering  to  solve  problems 
of  air  and  water  pollution.  But  there 
are  no  research  and  planning  studies 
of  the  interrelationship  of  these  prob- 
lems. There  is  no  attempt  to  achieve  a 
total  solution  through  a  comprehensive 
and  integrated  system  of  waste  manage- 
ment. 

We  can  take  some  of  the  microscopic 
solids  out  of  industrial  smoke  to  reduce 
smog,  but  if  we  dump  those  solids  into 
a  river  or  lake  we  have  converted  an  air 
pollution  problem  into  a  water  pollution 
problem. 

What  is  needed  is  a  study  of  sm  over- 
all scientific  system  for  waste  manage- 
ment, taking  into  account  the  interrela- 
tionships of  geographic  regions  and  the 
effect  of  industry  and  urban  areas  on  air, 
ground,  and  water  pollution.  Such  a 
system  is  every  bit  as  complicated  as  a 
Gemini  fiight  and  it  would  involve  the 
same  disciplines  of  biology,  physiology, 
mathematics,  physics,  engineering,  and 
others.  Bringing  together  all  of  these 
disciplines  and  applying  them  to  solving 
a  problem  is  systems  engineering. 

The  California  studies  suggested  that 
in  the  future  sewage  system  construc- 
tion could  be  integrated  with  the  con- 
struction of  roadways.  Tubeways  would 
consist  of  traffic  roadways  and  rapid 
transit  systems  above,  on,  or  just  below 
the  surface.  Electrical  power  and  com- 
munication lines  would  be  located  near 
or  under  the  road  surface.  Below  this 
network  would  be  water  lines,  sewer 
lines,  treated  waste  water  lines,  gas  lines, 
and  perhaps,  gasoline  and  chemi- 
cal lines.  By  handling  all  of  these  prob- 
lems at  one  time  in  an  integrated  way 
huge  sums  could  be  saved. 

Another  idea  is  that  municipal  solid 
waste  are  not  expected  to  be  collected  in 
the  household,  carried  to  trash  cans,  and 
carted  to  the  street  for  collection,  as  at 
present.  With  a  general  high  standard 
of  living,  homeowners  are  expected  to 
insist  on  a  more  advanced  solid  waste 
handling  system.  This  might  be  to  pro- 
vide all  households  and  industries  with 
grinders  which  could  grind  solid  wastes 
fine  enough  to  be  effectively  handled  in 
the  sewer  system. 

Or.  the  homemaker  might  deposit  any 
sohd  waste  into  a  waU  inlet  in  each  room 
and  never  be  troubled  with  it  again 
Solid  wastes  from  each  room  and  garden 
wastes  from  outdoor  inlets  would  be  col- 
lected in  a  container  beneath  or  beside 
the  home.  One  idea  would  be  an  under- 
ground conveyor  belt  that  transports  the 
waste  out  to  and  under  the  street  and 
deposits  it  on  a  central  underground  belt 
running  beneath  the  center  of  the  street. 
Some  homesite  processing  of  liquid 
waste  may  be  desirable.  A  homesite  llq- 
md  waste  processor  and  compactor 
could  function  as  a  primary  treatment 
device  for  extracting  solids  from  the  liq- 
uid wastes  before  being  broken  down— 
the  stabilized  solids  could  be  combined 
under  the  house  with  the  solid  refuse. 

Perhaps  instead  of  using  tin  cans  our 
soUd  waste  disposal  problem  could  be 
solved  by  using  plastic  combustible  con- 
tamers  which  present  a  minimal  disposal 
problem. 
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But  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
possible  ideas  arising  out  of  systems 
analysis.  Instead  of  looking  at  the  nar- 
row question  of  how  to  dispose  of  our 
present  deluge  of  tin  cans,  the  systems 
analyst  looks  at  the  broadest  possible 
question,  asking  himself  why  we  do  not 
do  away  with  tin  cans  altogether. 

For  waste  management,  for  crime,  for 
data — in  short  for  almost  any  compli- 
cated problem  facing  the  Nation,  the  se- 
cret is  that  no  one  facet  of  a  problem  can 
be  isolated  from  the  broader  problem. 
All  sides  of  any  problem  must  be  looked 
at  together — as  one  system. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill.  We 
hope  to  build  upon  California's  success- 
ful experience.  Because  of  the  brilliant 
work  and  leadership  of  Governor  Brown, 
we  know  the  basic  idea  is  feasible.  Now 
we  need  to  do  further  research  to  test 
which  specific  approaches,  and  which 
specific  solutions  will  work  best.  We 
need  to  move  beyond  feasibility  studies 
to  demonstration  research  tests. 

Both  the  social  problems  we  are  deal- 
ing with  and  the  men  we  are  asking  to 
deal  with  them  are  matters  of  concern 
to  all  of  us.  For  this  reason  the  bill 
provides  that  the  actual  studies  are  to  be 
conducted  in  the  various  regions  of  the 
country  where  the  problems  require  ur- 
gent attention,  and  where  the  talent  to 
do  the  job  exists.  The  results  of  any  one 
study  are  to  be  made  available  to  all 
States  with  similar  problems. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  exciting  as- 
pects of  this  approach  is  that  we  will 
take  maximum  advantage  of  our  highly 
trained  manpower  just  as  our  best  pri- 
vate firms  are  doing. 

The  leaders  in  this  field  are  the  space 
firms  which  have  paved  the  way  in  Cali- 
fornia. They  have  developed  the  tech- 
niques of  systems  analysis  and  engineer- 
ing. And  they  have  the  comnaitment  to 
national  objectives  which  is  so  important 
to  the  success  of  this  proposal. 

The  aircraft-missile  industrial  com- 
plex alone  employs  more  scientists  and 
engineers  on  research  and  development 
than  the  combined  total  of  chemical, 
drug,  petroleum,  motor  vehicle,  rubber, 
and  machinei-y  industries. 

-*rhese  figures  show  not  only  that  the 
aerospace  industry  has  a  huge  portion  of 
the  scientific  manpower  in  America  to- 
day, but  also  that  we  have  committed 
this  tremendous  national  resource  to  ac- 
tivities which  are  not  directly  related  to 
the  solution  of  our  Nation's  social 
problems. 

It  would  be  highly  in  the  national 
interest  to  begin  devoting  a  portion  of 
the  talents  and  brains  of  our  defense  and 
space  industries  to  other  national  goals 
of  a  Great  Society.  This  would  require 
no  diminution  in  either  our  defense  or 
space  commitments.  We  can  do  both — 
we  can  have  guns  and  butter:  we  can 
have  a  moon  shot  and  a  national  plan 
for  the  abatement  of  pollution:  a  polaris 
project  is  not  incompatible  with  a  new 
and  scientific  attack  on  the  terrors  of 
crime.  Moreover,  the  California  studies 
have  shown  that  private  firms  can  help 
us  achieve  this  objective  since  many 
companies  in  other  industries  have  de- 
veloped a  systems  engineering  capability. 


In  fact,  this  capability  and  brainpower 
already  available  throughout  the  Nation 
is  a  great  secret  weapon.  It  Is  a  scien- 
tific weapon  of  demonstrated  power,  and 
a  resource  which  represents  a  huge  na- 
tional investment. 

Our  task  is  to  recognize  that  we  have 
the  scientific  know-how,  and  the  men,  to 
solve  almost  any  problem  facing  this 
society.  Once  we  understand  this,  I  am 
confident  we  will  choose  to  use  the  re- 
source; we  will  choose  to  set  our  highly 
trained  manpower  loose  not  only  on 
space  probes  but  on  down-to-earth  prob- 
lems; we  will  choose  to  use  systems 
analysis,  computers,  and  every  modern 
resource  available  to  us  in  the  quest  for 
progress. 

If  we  do  that,  we  will  have  launched 
ourselves  on  a  space  age  trajectory  to 
the  Great  Society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  bill, 
and  various  materials  relating  to  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  and  material  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  tS.  2662 »  to  mobilize  and 
utilize  the  scientific  and  engineering 
manpower  of  the  Nation  to  employ  sys- 
tems analysis  and  systems  engineering  to 
help  to  fully  employ  the  Nation's  man- 
power resources  to  solve  national  prob- 
lems, introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Scientific  Manpower 
Utilization  Act  of  1965". 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
facilitate  and  encourage  the  utilization  of 
the  scientific,  engineering,  and  technical  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  In  meeting  urgent 
problems  facing  the  Nation  or  localities  with- 
in the  Nation,  by  promoting  the  application 
of  systems  analysis  and  systems  engineering 
approaches  to  such  problems.  The  prob- 
lems referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to.  problems  In 
the  area  of  education,  unemployment,  wel- 
fare, crime,  juvenile  delinquency,  air  pollu- 
tion, housing,  transportation,  and  waste  dis- 
posal. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  by — 

(1)  making  appropriate  grants  to  States. 

and 

(2)  by  entering  into  appropriate  arrange- 
ments (Whether  through  grants  or  contracts, 
or  through  other  agreements)  with  univer- 
sities or  other  public  or  private  institutions 
or  organizations. 

for  the  pvu-pose  of  causing  the  systems  analy- 
sis and  systems  engineering  approaches  to  be 
applied  to  National  or  local  problems  of  types 
which  the  Secretary,  by  regulations,  desig- 
nates as  being  within  the  purview  of  this 
Act 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  grant  made  under  section 
3  to  a  State  shall  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  grant  was  made,  and  may 
be  used  by  the  State  for  such  purpose  di- 
rectly, or  through  the  State's  entering  into 
appropriate  arrangements  for  the  carrying 
out  of  such  purpose  (whether  through  grants 
or  contracts,  or  through  other  agreements) 


with  universities  or  other  public  or  private 
institutions  or  organizations. 

(b)  No  grant  under  this  Act  shall  be  made 
to  a  State  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that — 

( 1 )  the  knowledge  and  experience  expected 
to  be  gained  from  the  employment  of  such 
grant  would  have  substantial  relevance  to 
problems' within  the  purview  of  this  Act 
which  exist  in  other  States; 

(2)  the  State  has  presented  a  plan  setting 
forth  in  detail  the  purposes  for  and  manner 
in  which  such  grant  is  to  be  used,  together 
with  the  objectives  expected  to  be  achieved 
from  the  use  of  such  grants; 

(3)  the  State  has  designated  an  officer  or 
agency  of  the  State  who  has  responsibility 
and  authority  for  the  administration  of  the 
program  in  which  such  grant  Is  to  be  em- 
ployed: and 

(4)  the  State  agrees  fully  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Federal  Government  and  to  other 
States  (and  political  subdivisions  thereof) 
data  and  information  regarding  the  employ- 
ment of  such  grant  and  the  findings  and  re- 
sults stemming  therefrom. 

(c)  These  shall  not  be  granted  to  any  State 
under  this  Act  amounts  the  aggregate  of 
which  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
of  the  amounts  which  have  been  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  Act  at  the  time 
amounts  are  granted  to  such  State  hereun- 
der. 

(d)  Two  or  more  States  may  combine  to 
apply  for  one  or  more  grants  Jointly  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  with  re- 
spect to  one  or  more  of  the  problems  which 
they  have  in  common  and  which  are  within 
the  purview  of  this  Act,  and  in  any  such 
case,  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  deemed  to  require  the  submission  of  a 
Joint  plan  for  the  utilization  of  the  grant 
and  the  designation  of  one  or  more  officers 
or  agencies  having  responsibility  and  au- 
thority to  carry  out  the  Joint  plan.  Each 
State  participating  in  such  a  joint  plan  shall 
be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  subsection  (c), 
to  have  received  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  produced  by  dividing  the  amount  of 
the  grant  received  to  carry  out  such  plan  by 
the  number  of  States  participating  In  such 
plan. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary,  in  awarding  grants 
to  States  and  In  entering  Into  arrangements 
with  universities  or  other  public  or  private 
Institutions  or  organizations,  shall  follow 
procedures  established  by  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuring  that  the  grants  or  other 
expenditures  made  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  will  be  equitably  distributed 
among  the  various  major  geographic  regions 
of  the  Nation. 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  making  the 
grants  and  entering  into  the  other  arrange- 
ments provided  under  section  3  of  this  Act. 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  not  more 
than  $125,000,000. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Nelsom 
is  as  follows: 

What    Aerospace    Sees    on    the    Ground- 
Four   Major   Companies,   Using   Systems 
Analysis.  Draw  Up  Long-Range  Programs 
for  Californu  To  Cope  Wfth  the  Prob- 
lems  OF   Crime,   Pollution.   Transporta- 
tion, AND  Data  Communication 
The    broad    problems    of    urbanization— 
slxuns.  crime,  traffic,  poverty,  pollution— are 
getting  tougher  every  day  for  planners  at  all 
levels  of  government.    Frequently,  the  prob- 
lems have  defied  conventional  approaches. 

That's  one  reason  why  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia offered  last  November  to  buy  from  pri- 
vate industry  spe<^&studles  on  four  of  the 
State's  thornier  p^Bbptis— crime,  control  of 
wastes  and  poUutlflPthe  handling  of  Infor- 
mation, and  transportation.  The  Idea  was  to 
find  whether  the  latest  problem-solving 
techniques   of   private   companies   could   d« 
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brought  to  bear  effectively  on  the  persistent 
sociological  woes  of  the  cities. 

As  an  added  consideration,  Gov,  Edmund 
G.  Brown  hoped  the  aerospace  companies,  so 
Important  to  the  State's  economy,  would 
pick  up  the  challenge  and,  perhaps  In  the 
process  find  areas  of  diversification  that 
could  head  off  unemployment  if  their  in- 
dustry were  to  decline. 

bio  entry     I 

More  than  50  companies,  mostly  from  aero- 
space, jumped  into  the  competition,  though 
the  four  $100,000  contracts,  offered  to  the 
winners  were  unlikely  to  cover  the  costs  of 
the  study.  Even  If  there  had  been  profits  In 
sight,  contracts  of  that  size  would  have  had 
little  lure  for  companies  of  the  size  of  the 
eventual  winners:  Aerojet-General  Corp.. 
Space-General  Corp.,  Lockheed  Missiles  & 
Space  Co.,  and  North  American  Aviation,  Inc. 

The  aerospace  companies  Were  attracted 
by  the  chance  to  prove  that  they  could  han- 
dle broad,  nontechnical  studies  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Here's  a  list  of  the  subjects  covered,  win- 
ning companies  and  some  of  their  recom- 
mendations : 

The  prevention  and  centred  of  crime  and 
delinquency:  Here  Space-General  urged  that 
the  $600  million  a  year  the  State  Is  spending 
on  crime  prevention  be  redistributed  to  bring 
heavier  weight  to  bear  on  the  more  serious 
crimes.  The  State,  Space-General  found, 
spends  only  an  average  $3,700  to  pursue  each 
burglar,  while  It  puts  out  $16,900  to  track 
the  average  forger  In  the  course  of  his  career. 

The  study  also  lu-ged  closer  attention  to 
the  crime-prone  age  group  of  14-29. 

The  management  of  wastes:  Aerojet-Gen- 
eral urged  that  In  the  future  all  aspects  of 
waste  and  pollution  be  lumped  as  a  single 
problem,  instead  of  being  tackled  separately 
as.  say.  garbage  disposal,  sewerage,  industrial 
pollution.  With  a  unified  approach,  the  re- 
port said,  society  could  ultimately  convert 
wastes  into  usable  products,  while  creating 
the  desired  conditions  in  air.  water,  and  soil. 

Statewide  information:  Lockheed  Missiles 
&  Space  similarly  saw  the  unified  attack  as 
the  best  one  for  the  handling  of  information. 
Its  analysts  urged  that  all  areas  of  govern- 
ment, down  to  the  smallest  municipality,  be 
covered  by  an  information  network  that 
would  expand  and  integrate  the  existing 
equipment  for  data  processing.  A  central 
index  of  all  data  was  recommended. 

Statewide  transportation  in  the  space  age: 
Experts  at  North  American  Aviation  peered 
35  years  into  the  future  to  find  that  a  syn- 
thesis of  existing  transportation  methods 
with  the  most  far-out  projects  now  being 
dreamed  of  would  best  provide  the  answer 
to  moving  people,  merchandise,  and  raw  ma- 
terials. 

The  contracts  were  awarded  6  months  ago, 
and  the  final  reports  are  just  beginning  to 
reach  Governor  Brown.  Already,  State  offi- 
cials are  calling  the  studies  "unqualified  suc- 
cesses." though  there  are  still  some  critics  in 
the  wings  muttering  "boondoggle." 

Generally,  it's  felt  that  the  studies  will 
make  interesting  reading  for  everyone  in- 
volved in  urban  problems.  But  the  com- 
panies themselves  claim  that  the  greatest 
significance  of  the  reports  is  that  they  proved 
that  well-managed  systems  analysis  or  sys- 
tems engineering  can  be  brought  to  bear 
quickly  and  effectively  on  nontechnical 
problems. 

systems  analysis 

In  each  of  the  studies,  the  company  used 
some  form  of  systems  analysis — the  mathe- 
matical and  engineering  techniques  with 
which  they  have  been  handling  the  com- 
plexities of  space. 

In  essence,  systems  analysis  assiimes  that 
even  the  most  complex  problem  is  really  a 
series  of  interrelated  but  definable  pieces. 
The  trick  is  to  define  all  the  pieces,  estab- 
lish the  links  between  them,  and  then  bring 


in  specialists  to  attack  each  area.  Generally, 
the  experts  work  in  teams,  leaning  heavily 
on  mathematical  models,  computers,  and 
science  In  their  efforts  to  reduce  everything 
to  numbers. 

The  task  force  approach  has  been  widely 
used  since  World  War  II  on  large  weapons 
systems,  and  private  Industry  has  been  iis- 
Ing  groups  drawn  from  many  fields  In  their 
private  "think  tanks."  In  California,  each  of 
the  companies  set  up  a  many  facetted  team, 
mainly  drawn  from  its  own  supply  of  scien- 
tists, mathematicians,  computer  experts,  and 
engineers.  Where  there  were  no  in-house  ex- 
perts— In  such  fields  as  criminology,  demog- 
raphy, and  sociology — help  was  sought  from 
universities,  nonprofit  research  centers,  and 
assorted  Government  agencies. 

croups 

Typically,  on  each  team,  about  a  dozen 
specialists  would  be  reporting  to  their  coordi- 
nator at  a  given  period,  but  rarely  with  the 
same  men  working  together  each  week.  The 
broad,  complex  nature  of  the  studies  called 
for  maximum  use  of  technical  expertise. 
Thus  small  teams  of  two  or  three  specialists 
In,  say,  biochemistry  or  physics  could  move 
in  and  out  of  the  study  group  as  needed. 

It  was  a  fairly  costly  procedure.  Each  of 
the  companies  figures  that  It  used  up  about 
10.000  man-hours,  and  spent  between  $2P0,- 
000  and  $300,000 — far  more  than  the  $100,000 
paid  by  the  State.  The  high  cost  was  In- 
herent, in  the  level  of  training  required.  For 
example,  North  American  had  six  Ph.  D.'s  In 
its  group  of  specialists  studying  transporta- 
tion. 

Right  at  the  start,  the  State  set  up  Its  own 
teams  to  monitor  the  progress  of  each  com- 
pany study.  For  the  technical  side.  It  hired 
experts  from  the  nonprofit  System  Develop- 
ment Corp.  Each  monitoring  team  was  re- 
enforced  by  State  experts,  notably  from  the 
finance  department  In  Its  monthly  meetings 
with  the  industry  teams.  The  monitors  had 
three  basic  functions: 

Preventing  duplication  of  effort  by  the  In- 
dustry researchers. 

Avoiding  confiict  with  other  State  pro- 
grams. 

Making  sure  that  all  existing  relevant  data 
was  available  to  the  teams. 

With  fields  so  broad  and  complex,  each 
aerospace  company  had  a  tough  job  of  co- 
ordinating its  own  research.  Thus  Space- 
General  quickly  bumped  into  a  problem  of 
semantics,  for  the  jargons  of  mathematicians 
and  space  engineers  proved  sadly  opaque  to 
criminologists  and  sociologists — and  vice 
versa.  Discussions  of  interfaices  and  feedback 
loops  were  as  baffling  as  the  talk  about  refer- 
ence groups  and  the  culturally  deprived. 

satisfaction 

Despite  some  outside  talk  of  less  than  per- 
fect efficiency,  the  contract  winners  feel  that 
they  were  ideally  suited  to  tackle  fields  of 
such  extreme  complexity.  Says  Dr.  Ernest 
R.  Roberts,  who  headed  the  Aerojet  pollution 
study:  "We  are  operating  on  the  very  fron- 
tiers of  technology  in  every  field,  and  so  we 
can  predict  where  much  of  this  technology 
is  going.  This  is  quite  a  bit  different  from 
pure  extrapolation  of  present  figures." 

Roberts  argues  that  what  gives  the  aero- 
space companies  their  edge  in  this  sort  of 
problem  solving  is  "the  broad  spectrum  of 
inhouse  technological  capabilities."  His 
team  included  economists,  meteorologists, 
thermodynamiclsts,  chemical  engineers,  and 
a  physician. 

Most  management  consultants  deny  that 
the  aerospace  industry  has  anything  special 
on  the  analytical  ball.  They  argue  that  the 
necessary  experts  can  always  be  hired  and 
that  the  real  trick  is  to  know  just  what  tal- 
ents are  needed  for  each  particular  problem. 

what's   next? 

Governor  Brown,  enthusiastic  over  the  re- 
port, is  already  angling  for  Federal  funds  to 


continue  the  research.  And  the  companies, 
having  taken  their  preliminary  loss,  are 
waiting  hopef uly  for  bigger — and  more  profit- 
able— contracts  to  turn  up. 

They  got  some  encouragement  this  week 
when  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  Democrat, 
of  Wisconsin,  said  he  was  planning  a  bill 
next  year  to  provide  Federal  funds  for  re- 
search In  the  sociological  problems  of  the 
cities.  His  measure  will  call  specifically  for 
private  industry  to  handle  the  systems 
analysis. 

Even  without  Federal  help.  California  will 
probably  carry  through  Lockheed's  Informa- 
tion proposals,  since  the  problem  Is  local  and 
the  plan  probably  not  too  costly.  And  the 
State  Is  likely  to  take  some  steps  toward  the 
3-year,  $10  billion  pollution  design  proposal 
made  by  Aerojet.  In  the  other  two  areas — 
crime  and  transportation — the  State  Is  un- 
likely to  get  beyond  the  master  plan  stage, 
unless  It  gets  Federal  help. 


Press  Conference  Called  by  Gov.  Edmund  G. 
Brown,  Held  at  Conference  Room  7,  Bilt- 
more  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  Calif..  Septem- 
ber 16.  1965. 

Governor  Brown.  Ladles  and  gentlemen, 
earlier  this  year  I  asked  the  California  aero- 
space industry  to  tell  us  whether  the  system 
engineering  methods  that  are  winning  our 
race  In  space  could  be  used  to  help  us  win 
some  of  our  social  problems  here  on  earth. 

We  asked  them  to  start  with  four  areas: 
Crime,  transportation,  data  collection,  and 
the  management  of  the  disposal  of  waste. 

The  problem  of  waste  management  Is 
probably  less  dramatic  than  some  of  the 
others  at  first  glance,  but  If  we  don't  learn 
to  deal  with  smog  and  water  pollution,  if 
we  don't  find  better  ways  to  dispose  of 
garbage  and  sewage  ajs  our  population  con- 
tinues to  explode — and  we  will  have  double 
the  number  here  in  35  short  years — we  can- 
not possibly  hope  to  preserve  the  quality  of 
California's  environment. 

Today  the  report  of  waste  management  is 
ready  for  release,  and  I  have  with  me  a  n\im- 
ber  of  the  executives  of  the  Aerojet-General 
Corp.,  who  will  describe  to  you  the  report 
in  detail. 

Now,  this  is  the  second  of  the  four  studies 
we  have  commissioned  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  State.  Like  the  first,  this  one  says  that 
system  engineering  can  help  us  solve  the 
problem  of  waste  management.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  report  says  the  techniques  which 
were  developed  to  conquer  space  offer  the 
only  logical  way  to  tackle  this  problem. 

Now,  as  I  have  said  before,  these  reports 
represent  one  of  the  most  exciting  break- 
throughs In  government  In  this  generation. 
They  respresent  an  entirely  new  approach  to 
prob^ms  that  have  plagued  men  for  years. 
They  represent  a  partnership  between  gov- 
ernment and  Industry. 

I  might  tell  you  that  I  spoke  with  the 
President,  Lyndon  Johnson,  about  all  four 
of  these  studies  on  the  telephone  laH^Sun- 
day,  and  he  had  no  comments  or  anything  to 
say,  but  I  feel  confident  that  he  Is  very 
Interested  in  following  through.  He  hasn't 
been  briefed  on  any  of  these  yet — some  of 
the  people  In  the  White  House  have,  but  he 
has  not.  I  am  hoping  that  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  present  them  personally  to 
him.  possibly  on  one  of  his  trips  to  the 
West. 

I  can  tell  jrou  that  with  the  filing  of  these 
four  reports,  that  I  intend  to  do  everything 
that  I  possibly  can  as  Governor  to  follow  up 
the  first  steps,  and  this  Is  all  these  are.  These 
are  Just  the  first  steps  in  the  programs.  I 
Intend  to  try  to  follow  through  In  the  State 
of  California,  nationally,  private  Industry, 
government,  local  people,  to  see  that  we  are 
able  to  follow  through  on  these  programs  In 
the  Immediate  months  ahesul. 

Now,  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present 
Mr.   Wa3me  Mullane.   the  vice  president  of 
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Aerojet-General,  who  will  Introduce  his  team 
and  take  over  the  presentation  to  you  people 
of  the  press. 

Mr.  MxTLLANE.  Thank  you. 

Governor  Brown  and  members  of  the 
press- 


Governor  Brown.  Maybe  you  better  move 
over.  Let's  move  over.  This  Is  waste  man- 
agement. 

A  VoiCK.  Governor,  It  seems  Impossible 
that  President  Johnson  didn't  have  some 
comment  on  that.  Is  that  literally  true? 
Governor  Brown.  Not  literally. 
Mr.  MuLLANE.  It  is  Indeed  a  genuine  pleas- 
ure for  us  to  have  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  such  an  exciting  and  important 
venture  as  this  pioneering  program  by  the 
State  of  California  to  use  the  talents  and 
capabilities  of  the  space  Industry  in  solving 
pressing  civic  problems. 

We  in  the  aerospuce  Industry  strongly  be- 
lieve that  we  can  maice  a  substantial  con- 
tribution because  of  our  background  in  new 
technology  and  in  tackling  complex  problems. 
As  a  measure  of  our  company's  faith  in  this 
approach,  we  have  invested  more  dollars  in 
this  study  on  the  California  waste  problems 
than  the  amount  of  money  that  was  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  State  of  California. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  tremendously  sig- 
nlflcant  message  In  our  report.  Yet.  it  Is  a 
deceptively  simple  message,  too. 

It  is  this:  We  must  plan  now  and  begin 
to  act  now  if  we  are  to  head  off  Intolerable 
problems  and  conditions  10  to  20  years  hence. 
Today,  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  the 
Inadequacy  of  our  waste-handling  system  by 
the  presence  of  burning,  Irritating  smog. 

But  If  we  wish  to  avoid  the  situation  in 
which  water  pollution  and  land  pollution 
will  get  us  to  be  as  annoyed  as  the  smog,  we 
have  to  take  action  today. 

For  example,  the  extensive  quantitative 
analysis  we  ran  Indicate  there  will  be  » 
threefold  to  fourfold  Increase  In  liquid  and 
solid  wastes  generated  In  California  In  the 
next  25  years.  Certainly,  these  facts  com- 
mand our  attention  to  the  problem  now. 

At  the  present,  our  society  attacks  air  pol- 
lution, rubbish  disposal,  sewage  and  other 
forms  of  waste  as  separate  problems.  Yea. 
they  have  strong  interrelationships. 

It  is  the  stock  In  trade  of  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry to  undertake  massive  problems  with 
many  complex  Interrelated  elements  and  de- 
velop the  cheapest  and  best  overall  solutions. 
It  Is  this  approach  that  we  have  proposed 
here. 

All  In  all.  making  this  study  has  been  a 
rewarding  experience.  We  have  been  hum- 
bled by  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  but 
we  are  certain  we  can  contribute  importantly 
to  the  solution. 

The  aerospace  industry  is  attuned  to  find 
the  best  solution  to  the  problems  at  the  low- 
est cost.  We  are  not  tied  by  tradition  or  cap- 
ital Investment  to  any  particular  system  of 
waste  disposal.  We  don't  have  built-in 
biases.  "Therefore,  we  can  evaluate  and 
analyze  all  potential  elements  and  make  Im- 
partial recommendations  for  the  best  solu- 
tion. 

Because  of  the  great  significance  that  we 
have  attached  to  this  Job.  we  have  assigned 
one  of  otir  top  technical  minds.  Dr.  Ernest 
R  Robertas,  w^o  is  our  vice  president  for  de- 
velopment of  the  corjxjratlon.  He  has  pro- 
vided the  corporate  supervision  of  the  proj- 
ect. He  is  very  well  versed  in  the  systems  ap- 
proach to  problems  and  has  added  a  great 
contribution  to  our  work.  He  will  tell  you 
In  detail  about  the  report. 
Dr.  Roberts. 

Dr.  Roberts  Thank  you.  Wayne. 
Governor  Brown,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of 
the  press.  It  Is  Indeed  a  privilege  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
results  of  our  study.  To  tell  our  story  In 
a  nutshell,  I  would  like  first  to  define  the 
subject  of  the  most  Important  element  of 
our  study,   namely,   waste.     Then.   I  would 


like  to  give  you  a  feel  of  how  the  problem 
manifests  Itself.  I  would  like  to  show  you 
the  quantities  of  waste,  what  we  will  have 
to  cope  with  In  the  next  25.  30  years,  ac- 
quaint you  with  what  systems  approach 
could  do  to  this  problem,  what  It  entails, 
what  would  be  the  cost  savings  and  poten- 
tial cost  Implication  of  such  an  approach, 
and  finally,  I  would  like  Just  to  shortly 
state  reconunendatlons  for  our  next  step, 
what  we  feel  should  be  undertaken  without 
delay. 
Let    me    first,    right    away,    address    our- 

self 

Governor  Brown.  Pardon  me.  I  don't 
think  you  have  Introduced  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  team.  Don't  you  think  we 
should  do  that? 

Dr.  Roberts.  I  certainly  would.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  the  members  who 
did  the  Job  first. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  Dr.  Dwlght  Cul- 
ver; he  Is  our  manager  of  our  life  science 
division.  This  Is  the  division  In  which  this 
study  Is  being  pursued.  I  think  It  might 
be  pertinent  to  say  that  while  Aerojet-Gen- 
eral is  In  the  space  Industry,  we  have  had 
in  the  several  past  years  actual  activities 
which  are  pertinent  to  waste  management, 
waste  management  in,  a  much  more,  let's  say, 
enclosed  system,  such  as  a  space  cabin;  and 
these  kinds  of  activities  and  studies  were 
pursued  also  In  the  life  science  division. 

The   product  manager   of  the   study   was 
Dr. — not  Dr.,  but  Mr.  Tom  Jackson — I  pro- 
moted him  Just  to  a  doctor;  I  think  he  de- 
serves the  degree.     He  knows  enough  for  it. 
I    am    sorry    for    my    omission. 
Governor   Brown.  Right. 
Dr.  Roberts.  As  I  say,  I  would  like  to  start 
by  making  clear  right  away  at  the  outset 
what  we  mean  by  "waste." 

Waste  Is  rubbish,  garbage,  sewage,  any 
kind  of  a  farm  or  Industrial  waste  or  smoke 
or  smog.  And.  simply,  waste  Is  any  mate- 
rial, gentlemen,  regardless  of  Its  aggregate 
form,  which,  when  it  is  discarded  might  be- 
come a  liability  to  our  public  or  to  our 
society. 

Now.  why  do  we  have  a  problem? 
Simply,  we  have  a  problem  because  we 
have  never  in  the  past  designed  a  waste 
management  system  which  would  have  been 
designed  to  take  in  account  or  take  care 
of  the  waste  products  of  a  very  f?Rt-growlng 
State  like  California,  fast  growing  In  popu- 
lation. In  Industrialization  and  In  opulence. 
I  think  this  statement  Is  more  than  sub- 
stantiated by  the  fact  that  we  have  smog  In 
Los  Angeles,  we  have  the  open  dumps  In  the 
San  Francisco  Bay.  we  had  an  Incident  of 
contaminated  drinking  water  in  Riverside, 
we  have  a  serious  problem  of  pollution  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe.  and  we  have  piles  of  refuse  prac- 
tically everywhere  around  the  State. 

Now,  In  addition  to  the  esthetic,  the 
beauty,  the  impact  on  health,  the  waste  has 
also  very  serious  potential  impact  on  our 
economy. 

Right  now  today  we  have  in  California 
farms  where  we  cannot  grow  crops  except  If 
they  are  resistant  to  salt  In  a  way.  or  to  salt 
content.  We  have  the  problem  of  adequately 
drained  or  Irrigated  lands,  but  literally  our 
biggest  eyesore,  which  is  attesting  to  the  in- 
adequacy of  this  waste  management  problem 
Is  our  smog  problem. 

I  have  here  a  map  which  shows  the  State 
of  California,  and  I  Indicate  here  with  vari- 
ous colors  the  regions  which  are  affected 
today  by  smog.  The  yellow  little  areas  are 
the  regions  where  we  have  eye  Irritation  oc- 
curring as  a  result  of  smog.  The  green  are 
the  regions  where  we  have  crop  damage,  plant 
damage:  and  the  total  shaded  area  Is  the 
region  where  we  are  having  effective  Impair- 
ment of  our  visibility  because  of  smog. 

This  Is  representing  by  70.000  square  miles, 
that  Is  about  45  percent.  I  think,  of  Cali- 
fornia; but  this  Is  the  region  where  we  have 
95  percent  of  our  total  population. 


Similar  maps  we  could  design  and  show 
which  would  Indicate  to  you  the  problem  of 
water  pollution  and  soil  pollution. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  how  the  problem  mani- 
fests itself  today.  Is  it  going  to  be  worse  or 
better  In  the  future?  And  In  order  to  try  to 
give  a  reasonably  authentic  answer  to  this, 
we  have  made  substantial  amounts  of  compu- 
tations, calculations,  utilizing  computers, 
being  In  the  Industry  which  utilizes  com- 
puters, to  predict  the  quantities  of  waste 
what  we  will  have  to  anticipate  to  occur  In 
the  next  few  decades,  and  we  find  that  If  we 
make  our  realistic  predictions  on  the  basis  of 
population  growth.  Industrial  growth,  and 
changing  characteristics  of  the  refuse,  let's 
say.  composition,  we  find  that  in  1990  the 
percentage  growth  of  our  industrial  liquid 
waste  production  far  outstrips  that  of  the 
percentage  growth  of  the  population. 

The  same  way  with  the  solid  refuse  pro- 
duction, which  Is  approximately  twice  that 
of  the  increase  In  our  population. 

As  you  note  here  that  In  the  next  25  years 
the  predictions  are  that  our  population  in 
the  State  will  double,  but  the  Increase  of 
solid  refuse  production  is  more  than  3Vi-fold. 
Now.  the  total  quantities  of  solid  and 
liquid  waste  give  you  a  feel  of  the  Increased 
problem  of  waste  management. 

Unfortunately,  we  don't  have  such  a  simple 
Index  which  would  be  adequately  Indicating 
to  you  the  problem  Involved  In  the  gaseous 
waste  management.  There  Is  a  total  quantity 
of  gaseous  emission,  but  this  Is  not  an  ade- 
quate Indicator  of  the  smog  problem;  there 
we  have  a  very  complex  series  of  chemical  " 
reactions  which  create  this.  As  you  know, 
smog  Is  a  photochemical  reaction  which  oc- 
curs when  certain  percentages,  when  cer- 
tain ratios  of  various  gaseous  wastes  are 
available  for  such  a  reaction  under  certain 
extraneous  facts  and  influences;  for  example, 
inversion  layer,  wind  velocity,  exposure  to 
sunlight,  or  temperature,  pressure,  and  so 
on.  But  in  our  report,  of  course,  while  we 
didn't  present  It  here  with  a  single  line,  be- 
cause it  wouldn't  have  an  adequate  mean- 
ing. In  our  report  we  have  presented  the 
various  gaseous  waste  emissions  and  Indi- 
cated their  anticipated  growth  In  the  next 
few  decades,  and  we  come  to  the  conclusion — 
and  It  should  perhaps  suffice  here  to  say — 
that  In  spite  of  the  devices  what  we  are  today 
envisioning  for  our  automobile  exhausts,  if 
we  don't  do  additional  clever,  preventive 
measures,  we  are  going  to  experience  In  the 
1990's  a  worse  smog  situation  than  we  have 
today. 

The  research  and  development  necessary  in 
this  area  is  more  than  Indicated. 

Now.  In  order  to  give  you  a  specific,  or  a 
few  specific  numbers  rather  than  Just  per- 
centages,  I  prepared  another  chart,  which 
might  ring  the  bell,  perhaps,  more  effec- 
tively. 

We  have  presented  here  four  different  types 
of  waste:  Sewage,  Industrial  liquids,  munic- 
ipal refuse,  agricultural  solids.  We  Indi- 
cated in  these  four  areas  the  quantities  which 
we  assess  to  be  today  in  1965,  and  what  we 
estimate  is  going  to  happen  to  that  type  of 
waste  In  1990. 

As  you  may  note,  sewage,  from  3.3  billion, 
will  Increase  to  6.2  billion  tons  per  year: 
Industrial  liquids  from  830  million,  or  0.83 
billion,  will  rise  to  2.5  billion.  Municipal 
refuse,  from  12  to  40  million  tons  per  year, 
and  agricultural  solids  from  13  to  22  million 
per  year. 

Now,  It  might  Interest  you  also  that  the 
cost  of  coping  Just  with  today's  quantities 
of  waste  amounts  to  about  $300  million  per 
year;  and  if  we  were  Just  to  use  the  exten- 
sion of  the  present  techniques.  Just  the 
techniques  what  we  are  employing  today, 
how  Inadequate  they  may  be,  we  estimate 
that  the  1990  cost  to  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $1  billion  per  year.  And  yet.  In  spite 
of  this  tremendous  amount  of  money,  the 
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environment  that  we  live  In  would  continue 
to  deteriorate. 

Now.  in  light  of  this.  I  am  sure  you  all 
will  agree  that  a  new  look  at  this  problem 
of  waste  management  Is  more  than  Justified. 

Now.  at  present  we  have  many  separate 
State  and  local  authorities  regulating,  col- 
lecting and  disposing  different  types  of  waste. 
No  organization  is  charged  today  with  the 
responsibility  of  studying  and  managing  all 
aspects  of  this  very  complex  problem. 

We  feel,  gentlemen,  that  California  needs 
a  system  responsible  not  only  for  the  collec- 
tion and  dumping  of  waste,  but  which  will 
truly  manage  waste  in  a  way  which  assures 
us  the  desired  environment.  And  on  that 
latter  part  of  the  sentence,  I  would  like  to 
put  the  emphasis,  because  If  we  wish  to  put 
that  In  an  engineering  language,  we  would 
say  that  the  waste  management  system  which 
should  be  designed  must  be  one  which  is 
capable  to  perform  to  specific  output  require- 
ments. And  this  Is  Just  like  with  any  weap- 
ons system. 

Indeed,  when  you  look  closer,  you  find 
that  there  Is  a  lot  of  resemblance;  and 
this  Is  not  the  only  similarity  between  the 
two  systems. 

Practically  for  every  step  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  weapons  system  there  Is  a  cor- 
responding step  In  the  development  of  the 
waste  management  system.  Now,  I  certainly 
don't  want  to  take  the  time  to  go  Into  each 
and  every  step  now,  but  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  this  one,  which  Is  the 
environmental  quality  goals.  Now.  this 
simply  means — a  fancy  name  which  simply 
means  to  establish  standards  which  would 
tell  us  how  much  pollutants,  contaminants 
do  we  wish  to  tolerate  In  the  air,  In  the 
liquids,  In  the  soil,  and  so  on. 

These  are  easy  statements  to  make;  these 
are  very  difficult  answers  to  give.  It  takes 
a  lot  of  research  and  development  to  come 
up  with  very  Intelligent  standards,  because 
you  have  to  keep  In  mind  that  the  stand- 
ards that  are  established  will  govern  the 
total  cost,  or  will  Influence  tremendoiisly 
the  total  cost  of  the  system. 

Now.  without  having  established  criteria 
to  which  the  system  must  be  designed  to, 
and  against  which  Its  performance  and  ef- 
fectiveness can  be  evaluated,  no  profitable 
use  can  be  made  of  the  system  analysis  or 
system  engineering. 

For  the  purpose  of  our  study,  we  have  to 
make  a  lot  of  assumptions.  We  did  so  in 
order  to  come  up  with  some  tentative  con- 
clusions. 

We  have  defined  a  waste  management  sys- 
tem In  terms  of  Its  major  activities,  as  it 
is  shown  in  this  one,  this  slide,  or  this  chart, 
and  we  show  these  activities  in  a  block  dia- 
gram fashion,  which  Is  very  accepted  In  our 
Industry. 

The  functions  to  be  performed  are  named, 
the  collection,  the  transportation,  the  proc- 
essing, the  disposal,  reclamation,  dilution  or 
reaction  with  the  environment;  and  you  note 
we  indicate  with  the  arrows  the  flow  of  the 
material.  This  dotted  line  indicates  the  mon- 
itoring necessity  of  the  system.  We  want  to 
know  at  the  end  whether  we  get  out  of  It  Is 
what  we  wish  to  get  out  of  It,  so  that  we 
can  adjust  the  system  to  do  exactly  what  we 
wish  to  accomplish. 

Now,  the  task  of  the  system  analysis  is  to 
evaluate  all  these  operations  and  to  analyze 
the  interrelationships  among  these  func- 
tions. 

This  Is  done  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  most 
advantageous  compromise  in  each  of  these 
operations,  to  accomplish  the  most  efficient 
operation  of  the  total  system. 

And,  again.  In  our  Jargon  we  call  that  the 
process  of  optimization. 

As  you  may  note,  we  start  the  system  with 
the  collection,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
to  It  with  me  that  no  Judicious  waste  man- 
agement can  be  exercised  without  continu- 


ously evaluating  the  waste  prevention  possi- 
bilities and  methods. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  "continuously,"  be- 
cause the  state  of  art  of  technology,  which 
is  changing  so  rapidly,  is  probably  at  any 
given  time  the  most  significant  only  factor — I 
mean,  single  factor  to  determine  the  balance 
between  prevention  and  processing,  or  waste 
processing. 

The  best  example  is  today  perhaps  the  fact 
that  we  are  forced  to  utilize  prevention  in 
case  of  the  automobile  exhaust,  because  we 
don't  have  a  suitable  technology  which  could 
economically  collect  the  exhaust  products 
after  it  is  really  parted  from  the  automobile. 

Now,  this  is  not  to  be  construed  that  in  20 
or  30  years  perhaps  we  will  not  be  smart 
enough  to  do  It,  but  If  you  wish  to  put  that 
in  a  proper  perspective,  I  would  say  that  we 
need  a  technology  similar  to  that  that  was 
accomplished  In  the  solid  state  physics  when 
we  introduced  the  transistor  to  replace  the 
vacuum  tube. 

It  is  a  real  massive  process.  What  we 
need  to  get  it  runs  over  here  to  a  collector. 

Now,  because  of  the  ease  of  transforming 
from  one  aggregate  state  to  another  one,  we 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  to  look  up  these 
three  types  of  waste,  solid,  liquid  and  gas 
independently.  They  are  actually  one  sys- 
tem, a  part  of  one  system,  and  they  have  to 
be  handled  simultaneously  and  concurrent- 
ly. This  waste  system  diagram  does  not 
imply  a  size  which  should  be  pursued,  or 
what  the  size  of  the  system  would  be.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  sure  you  realize  that 
in  the  attainable  efficiency  of  the  waste 
management  system  is  going  to  play  a  sig- 
nificant pmrt.  Fundamentally,  one  could 
conceive  of  a  waste  management  system 
which  would  be  so  small  that  it  could  be 
contained  entirely  within  each  separate 
home  or  other  source  of  waste  generation. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  I  am  sure 
you  would  agree  we  would  be  able  to  design 
a  system  which  would  serve  the  entire  Nation 
or  continent,  and  it  is  unlikely,  I  think,  that 
either  extreme  would  represent  the  most 
efficient  choice.  It  Is  also  apparent  that  the 
artificial  boundaries  which  are  primarily 
those  representing  municipal  boundaries 
would  not  be  the  most  efficient  choice  for  a 
waste  management  system. 

Now,  we  did  not  reach  the  point  in  our 
study  where  we  could  tell  what  is  the  opti- 
mum system  for  the  waste  management 
which  we  wish  to  establish.  It  Is  much  too 
complex  a  problem  to  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion today,  but  we  certainly  can  say  that 
the  waste  management  system's  size  will  be 
affected  by  the  meteorological,  hydrographic, 
and  topographic  conditions  which  are  pre- 
vailing in  the  area  which  it  serves.  With  this 
in  mind,  and  this  management,  let's  say, 
considerations  in  mind,  we  have  proposed  to 
consider  seven  regions  which  closely  approx- 
imate, I  think,  the  watershed  in  Oallfomia. 
but  they  are  not  exactly  identical.  As  I 
understand  there  Is  now  an  acceptable  ver- 
biage which  says  "problem  shed"  and  that 
might  probably  be  a  problem  shed  topog- 
raphy, and  we  show  hdre  these  several  re- 
gions which  are  picked  so  that  each  region's 
characteristics  would  be  either  Identical  or 
complementary  in  the  sense  that  It  would 
facilitate  oiir  Integrating  the  waste  manage- 
ment system  as  an  agent.  Each  region  from 
each  other,  of  course,  both  In  purpose  and 
in  any  other  way,  are  different. 

Now,  before  we  would  decide  really  what 
the  boundaries  of  the  regions  should  be,  a 
lot  of  additional  studies  should  be  performed 
so  that  our  decision  should  not  be  arhltrary. 
Now,  having  given  you  a  feel  of  what  the 
waste  management  system  looks  like,  what 
it  would  be  composed  of,  and  how  we  would 
like  to  take  the  maximum  advantage  of 
Mother  Nature  in  integrating  this  system,  I 
would  like  to  give  you  Just  a  few  words  about 
the  cost  implication. 


In  order  to  make  a  cost  comparison  be- 
tween different  waste  management  systems, 
we  must  appraise  the  total  cost  associated 
with  the  system.  Now,  this  means,  gentle- 
men, the  direct  cost,  which  Is  actually  the 
cost  and  maintenance  of  the  system  per  se, 
and  the  indirect  costs,  which  are  the  damages 
that  society  suffers  as  a  result  of  the  Ineffec- 
tive oi)eration  of  the  system. 

Now,  this  chart  shows  such  comparison 
between  three  systems.  The  very  first  one  is 
a  mere  expansion  of  our  present  system,  you 
may  call  It  that  way,  to  cope  with  the  In- 
creased quantities  of  waste.  We  show  that 
the  direct  cost,  which  is  shown  as  a  blue 
color,  is  approximately  a  billion  dollars  per 
year.  The  indirect  costs,  which  are  the 
damages  which  are  going  to  accrue  as  a  result 
of  the  Inequity  of  this  system,  amounted  to 
about  86  billion  per  year.  So,  the  total  cost 
of  the  system  Is  87  billion,  and  I  am  sure 
that  that  estimate  is  extremely  conservative, 
simply  because  there  are  a  lot  of  damages 
where  we  can't  quantltlze.  We  don't  know 
how  to  put  It  into  the  calculation. 

When  you  have  a  very  bad  eye  Irritation, 
your  efficiency  perhaps  In  doing  your  Job 
decreases.  How  much  It  costs,  how  much  its 
value,  I  don't  know.  And  there  are  a  lot  of 
annoyances  which  have  certainly  a  cost  value, 
but  we  don't  have  a  dollar  figure  to  put  on  It. 

Now,  the  next  system  that  we  show  here, 
we  label  as  a  state  of  art  system.  This  simply 
means  that  we  could  already  today  undertake 
the  design  of  a  system  which  would  create 
substantially  better  environment  than  what 
we  have  today  without  any  necessity  of 
breakthroughs,  R.  &  D.'s,  or  any  other 
activity,  except  Just  design  and  put  In  opera- 
tion. This  would  naturally  mean  that  we 
would  have  to  Increase  substantially  our 
waste  processing  activity,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  direct  costs,  since  you  are  using  the  pres- 
ent technology,  would  go  substantially  up. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  double,  but  be- 
cause we  would  substantially  decrease  the 
damages  to  our  society.  Indirect  cost  would 
decrease.  So,  therefore,  the  total  cost  Is  still 
substantially  less  than  the  one  that  we  have 
today. 

The  real  logical  and  Intelligent  approach 
to  the  problem,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  to 
undertake  concentrated  effort  to  come  up 
with  improved  technology  and  utilize  this 
Improved  technology  to  serve  this  purjwse, 
namely,  our  waste  management  purpose.  If 
we  could  do  so,  then,  we  would  have  an 
invention  here,  a  so-called  development  sys- 
tem where  the  actual  total  direct  cost  would 
be  the  same  that  we  are  paying  for  the  system 
today,  but  the  efficiency  of  the  system  would 
be  substantially  enhanced,  and,  therefore, 
the  total  cost,  which  Includes  the  Indirect 
cost,  would  be  approximately  half  of  the  sys- 
tem that  we  are  going  to  have,  unless  we  do 
something  drastic  about  it. 

These  three  cost  comparisons  are  obvious- 
ly very  approximate,  and  they  have  a  value 
only  to  show  you  the  relative  magnitude,  be- 
cause a  lot  of  assumption  must  be  made  in 
order  to  do  such  cost  comparison. 

Now,  in  order  to  accomplish,  for  example, 
a  task  which  would  end  up  as  an  advanced 
system,  we  would  undertake  a  program  which 
would  take  a  total  dtiratlon  of  approximately 
10  years.  Very  simply  facing  It,  it  Is  similar 
to  any  complex  weapons  system  or  spEice  sys- 
tem which  we  undertake  today  or  what  we 
would  plan  to  undertake  In  the  future. 
What  we  recommend  right  now  is  that  we 
shovQd  initiate,  without  delay,  the  very  first 
phase  of  this  program,  which  is  the  concep- 
tual phase.  And  the  scope  of  this  phase  we 
would  not  only  define  the  requirement,  we 
would  not  only  evaluate  the  number  of  dif- 
ferent conceptual  designs,  we  would  pre- 
pare a  preliminary  development  plan  which 
would  give  us  a  much  better  understanding 
of  what  has  to  be  tmdertaken  to  reach  the 
final  objective  of  the  10-year  study,  and  we 
would  actually  test  in  hardware  aome  of  the 
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more  sophisticated  new  advanced  concepts 
in  some  part  of  the  system  to  see  whether  or 
not  we,  let's  say.  Just  have  a  patient  paper 
or  whether  we  have.  Indeed,  a  very  usable 
hardware.  This  Ls  ovu-  recommendation,  be- 
cause we  feel  if  we  act  on  this  today,  we 
have  the  capability  of  saving  billions,  liter- 
ally billions  of  dollars  in  the  coming  dec- 
ade. 

So,  In  conclusion,  gentlemen.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  having  laid  the  groundwork  for 
utilizing  system  engineering,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  an  efficient  waste  management 
system,  indeed,  can  be  developed,  which  will 
not  only  economically  dispose  of  the  waste, 
but  which  would  help  to  preserve  plant,  ani- 
mal, mineral,  and  marine  resources. 

As  Mr.  Mullane  mentioned  to  you.  that  it 
was  a  challenging  study,  and  I  certainly  agree 
with  it,  and  we  were  very  much  and  are  very 
much  Impressed  by  the  complexity  of  the 
problem,  but  we  are  also  convinced  that  the 
use  of  the  system  approach,  however  com- 
plex the  problem  may  be,  we  will  solve  our 
problem,  and  we  can.  but  we  heartily  rec- 
ommend that  we  should  undertake  such  a 
problem. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Governor  Brown.  That  was  quite  an  ex- 
planation. I  hope  you  fellows  took  notes  on 
everything.     It  was  really  pretty  good. 

Did  you  prepare  a  release? 

Dr.  Roberts.  Yes.  we  did.  We  felt  It  is 
better  if  the  accent  is  not  printed. 

A  Voice.  Governor  Brown 

Governor  Brown.  Yes. 

A  Voice.  What  is  the  status  Tuesday  of  the 
other  reports? 

Governor  Brown.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
get  the  one  on  data  processing. 

Where  is  Hal  Wald?  Is  he  here?  Jack 
Burby? 

A  Voice.  Coming  in.  Governor. 

Governor  Brown.  What  is  the  status  of  the 
other  two  reports,  the  one  on  transportation 
and  the  one  on  data? 

Mr.  Burby.  The  one  on  data  will  be  next 
Thursday,  the  23d.  at  Svmnyvale. 

Governor  Brown.  That  is  Lockheed? 

Mr.  Burbt.  Lockheed.  And  the  North 
American  on  transportation  is  the  30th  out 
at  Idlewild  at  their  plant. 

Governor  Brown.  Where? 

Mr.  Buret.  Not  Idlewild;  Inglewood. 

Governor  Brown.  Inglewood.  I  wondered 
If  I  hadn't  heard  of  a  place  in  California. 
There  is  an  Idlewild  here.  too.  but  it  is  up 
in  mountains  outside  of  Palm  Springs.  Might 
be  a  good  place  to  release  It. 

A  Voice.  Governor  Brown.  I  am  interested 
In  the  impact  of  these  studies  at  the  national 
level. 

Do  you  feel  that  the  problems  which  in- 
spired these  studies  are  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  be  in  a  new  dep.irtment  of  Govern- 
ment— perhaps  urban  affairs? 

Governor  Brown.  I  really  hadn't  gone  that 
far.  I  am  thinking  In  terms  of  California.  It 
looks  to  me  like  we  are  going  to  have  to  have 
a  deportment  of  waste  disposal  to  coordinate 
all  of  these  things — not  Immediately,  but  In 
the  immediate  future.  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  take  this  up  with  the  Department  of 
Urb.an  Affairs,  because  this  Is,  to  some  ex- 
tent, a  problem  of  the  movement  from  the 
country  to  the  urban  areas.  I  think  a  lot  of 
this  waste  disposal  Is  ft  problem,  and  Its 
multiplying  effect  is  due  to  people  moving  to 
the  cities. 

A  Voice.  Governor  Brown,  how  will  you  fol- 
low through  on  this  Aerojet  report? 

Governor  Brown.  What  is  your  recommen- 
dation for  the  next  step? 

Dr.  Roberts.  We  would  recommend  to  un- 
dertake the  conceptual  study  phase,  which  iB 
a  2' 2-,  3-year  program.  Governor,  which 
would  give  us.  as  I  say,  a  blueprint  of  action 
to  actually  develop  and  to  Institute  the  sys- 
tem in  California. 

Governor  Brown.  This  would  cost  about 
$10  million  for  a  3-year  program,  and  I  am 


hoping  that  we  can  get  some  planning  money 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  follow 
through  on  this,  because  California  is  really 
the  best  place  to  make  this  study  because 
of  our  gro^'th  problems  and  because  of  the 
fact  that  geographically  California  Is  locked 
m  by  mountains  on  all  sides  and  the  border 
of  Mexico  on  the  other  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  would  be  a  fine  place  to  do 
this,  to  follow  through  on  this  3-year  con- 
ceptual study,  but  it  really  will  affect  the 
whole  United  States.  All  of  the  system 
studies  will  have  a  profound  effect  upon 
living,  environment,  and  government  In  the 
United  States  In  the  next  35  years. 

So.  it  Is  a  national  program,  even  though 
we  have  undertaken  the  initial  studies.  It 
Is  a  national  problem,  and  I  am  hoping  that 
we  will  be  able  to  convince  Washington  that 
they  should  make  the  studies  in  California, 
follow  through  on  this,  but  I  do  hope  that 
they  will  aid  us  financially,  because  we  have 
other  problems  in  California  that  are  ob- 
vious to  everybody;  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion and  roads  and  highways  and  schools 
and  crime  and  mental  Illness  that  we  are 
taking  care  of.  And  for  these  studies.  I  am 
hoping,  we  will  be  able  to  get  aid  from 
Washington. 

A  Voice.  Governor  Brown,  has  anybody 
made  a  study  of  the  political  difficulties? 
For  instance,  are  you  going  to  disregard 
counties  and  municipalities?  Is  that  going 
to  be  hard  to  persuade  people? 

Governor  Brown.  Let  the  doctor  answer 
that  for  himself. 

Dr.  Roberts.  The  only  way  how  I  can  an- 
swer It  Is  that  we  obviously  were  aware  at 
the  very  outset  that  we  don't  face  here  a  pure 
technical  problem;  that  we  have  political, 
civil,  and  many  other  considerations  that  we 
have  to  take  into  account.  We  addressed 
ourselves  to  this  problem,  and  we  find  that 
we  can  put  these  considerations  as  con- 
straints in  our  optimization  and  system 
analysis. 

A  Voice.  As  what? 

Dr.  Roberts.  Constraints. 

Governor  Brown.  Constraints. 

Dr.  Roberts.  Similarly  like  we  have  con- 
straints in  our  weapons  or  space  system.  The 
constraints  then  permit  you  the  optimization 
and  win  give  you  tradeoffs  which  tell  you 
what  considerable  political  hampering  does 
do  or  what  you  have  to  do  to  reduce  It,  and 
gives  you  a  play  where  you  can,  in  fact,  really 
show  what  it  means. 

A  Voice.  In  other  words,  you  consider  it? 

Dr.  Roberts.  Yes. 

Governor  Brown.  Yes.  They  have  consid- 
ered It.  and  you  will  observe  that  in  one  of 
their  diagrams,  one  of  their  charts,  they  have 
set  up  regions.  Now,  they  haven't  been 
fully  studied,  and  this  Is  only  tentative. 
This  is  not  a  recommendation,  but  they  have 
studied  It. 

You  notice  in  our  air  pollution  districts 
that  we  are  moving  beyond  municipal  lines 
and  county  lines.  There  are  areas  that  we 
have  to  consider,  and  some  of  the  old  govern- 
mental-political lines  will  have  to  go  out  the 
window  on  these  things,  because  waste  man- 
agement is  not  confined  to  1  of  the  74  or  75 
cities  here  in  Los  Angeles  County.  It  moves 
across  all  of  these  lines. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  moves  across  the 
county.  Now,  water,  you  have  got  your  Met- 
ropolitan Water  District  here  in  Los  Angeles 
wherein  the  development  of  water  they  had 
to  move  beyond  the  county  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  this  is  what  is  going  to  have  to  happen 
In  waste  disposal,  too.  In  my  opinion. 

A  Voice.  "Thank  you. 

Governor  Brown.  We  are  talking  now  In 
long-range  terms.  We  are  not  talking  about 
next  year.  We  are  talking  until  1990  In  most 
of  these. 

Dr.  Roberts.  That  Is  correct. 

Governor  Brown.  When  you  think  of  a 
water  project,  for  example,  which  Is  a  good 
example,  you  start  It  In   1959.     You  get  It 


through  the  legislature.  It  really  won't  be 
completed  for  12  years.  So.  you  put  this 
thing  ahead  12  years  from  the  start,  and  we 
haven't  started.  That  brings  It  up  to  1977, 
which  seems  an  awful  long  time  away  to  me 
right  now.  I  hardly  anticipate  I  will  be 
Governor  then.  You  can't  ever  tell,  though, 
according  to  these  recent  polls. 

A  Voice.  Governor  Brown,  could  you 
briefly  comment  on  the  special  report  on 
crime? 

Governor  Brown.  Well,  we  had  a  press 
conference  on  that  In  Sacramento  last  week, 
and  I  don't  want  to  get  off  the  subject  here. 
These  people  are  all  here  on  waste  disposal, 
and  I  would  rather  not  comment  on  that  here 
today. 

Any  further  questions? 

Well,  thank  you  very,  very  much,  gentle- 
men, and  I  hope  you  will  all  watch  with 
great  Interest  the  steps. 

I  have  sent  two  other  members  of  my 
staff  back  to  Washington.  They  spent  a 
week  back  there  last  week  In  all  of  these 
various  departments  where  these  studies  will 
have  some  effect,  and  we  don't  Intend  to 
drop  this.  We  intend  to  move  it  at  the 
State  level,  the  National  level,  and  maybe 
even  Internationally. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much.  That  was  a 
wonderful  Job  that  you  did. 

Dr.  Roberts.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Governor  Brown.  Even  with   the  accent. 

Dr.  Roberts.  It  was  a  privilege  to  be  here 
with  you. 

(Whereupon,  at  3  p.m.,  the  press  confer- 
ence was  adjourned.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  TO 
ESTABLISH  AN  ATLANTIC  UNION 
DELEGATION 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  in 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  and  myself,  a  resolu- 
tion to  establish  an  Atlantic  Union  dele- 
gation. 

Resolutions  of  this  type  are  not  new 
to  the  Congress.  The  first  Atlantic  Union 
resolution  was  introduced  in  1949  by  the 
late  Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  sponsored 
by  a  bipartisan  group  of  20  Senators. 
Similar  resolutions  were  introduced  in 
1951.  1955.  1958.  and  1959.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held 
hearings  on  this  proposal  in  1950  and 
again  in  1955.  In  1960  the  committee 
reported  favorably  on  a  somewhat  modi- 
fied resolution  to  create  a  U.S.  Citizens 
Commission  on  NATO,  and  this  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  and  signed  by 
President  Eisenhower. 

The  Commission  was  authorized  to 
participate  in  a  convention  to  explore 
greater  Atlantic  unity.  In  January  1962. 
the  Atlantic  Convention  Vv-as  held  in  Paris 
with  citizen  delegates  from  all  the  NATO 
countries  except  Portugal.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Convention  took  but  limited 
action,  although  it  approved  a  genera! 
statement,  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  and 
recommended  that  the  NATO  govern- 
ments establish  a  special  governmental 
commission  to  draw  up  plans  within  the 
2  years  for  the  creation  of  a  true  Atlantic 
Community. 

Many  circumstances  contributed  to 
the  fact  that  the  Paris  Convention  was 
not  more  effective.  Today,  there  is  a 
deeper  recognition  of  the  urgency  of  ac- 
tion. We  are  moving  into  the  final  years 
of  the  binding  character  of  the  treaty. 
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In  1969,  any  party  will  be  free  to  with- 
draw. Further,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
alliance  is  in  serious  difQculties.  Funda- 
mental questions  about  its  future  and 
survival  are  openly  debated. 

President  de  Gaulle  has  stated  that 
France  is  determined  to  end  the  "sub- 
ordination called  integration."  Are 
there  any  areas  in  which  we  can  achieve 
integration  without  one  or  more  nations 
believing  that  they  are  subordinated? 
In  a  broad  sense,  that  is  the  question 
which  faced  the  13  states  in  1787,  states 
vai*ying  greatly  in  size,  population,  and 
economic  strength. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  since  1949 
has  been  effective  in  helping  its  signa- 
tory nations  "to  safeguard  the  freedom, 
common  heritage,  and  civilization  of 
their  peoples,  founded  on  the  principles 
of  democracy,  individual  liberty,  and  the 
rule  of  law." 

It  is  time  now  to  ask  whether  the  orga- 
nization brought  into  being  by  the  treaty 
shall  decline,  shall  be  continued  as  an 
essentially  defensive  military  alliance,  or 
be  the  basis  for  continuing  common  ef- 
forts more  mutual  security  and  develop- 
ment through  a  Federal  union. 

The  emphasis  under  the  treaty  has 
been  on  cooperative  military  efforts. 
This  was  the  primary  incentive  for  the 
establishment  of  NATO,  but  the  purpose 
of  the  treaty  was  broader.  The  parties, 
under  article  2,  pledged  that  "they  will 
seek  to  eliminate  conflict  in  their  inter- 
national economic  policies  and  will  en- 
courage economic  collaboration  between 
any  or  all  of  them." 

Since  1949,  conditions  have  changed 
and  the  need  for  international  coopera- 
tion has  increased.  The  achievements 
of  science  and  technology  have  created 
new  challenges  in  politics  which  demand 
a  response.  There  is  a  need  to  consider 
adjustments  and  develop  new  institutions 
between  nations  with  a  common  com- 
mitment to  the  "principles  of  democracy, 
individual  liberty,  and  the  rule  of  law." 

In  the  practical  order,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  specific  problems.  We  have 
special  commissions  and  agencies  and 
procedures  to  study  and  formulate  policy 
on  a  wide  variety  of  international  prob- 
lems: disarmament,  trade,  monetary 
policy.  There  is  danger  that  this  frag- 
mentation so  limits  our  vision  that  each 
problem  is  examined  in  isolation  and  re- 
solved by  limited  action  which  can  be 
fitted  into  existing  structures. 

I  believe  that  delegates  from  the  NATO 
countries  should  meet  to  discuss  the  pos- 
sibilities of  securing  agreement  on  a 
federal  union.  Among  the  areas  which 
demand  attention  are  defense,  trade,  and 
international  finance.  Any  action,  of 
course,  must  be  gradual  and  include  the 
development  of  interim  institutions. 

The  resolution  we  introduce  today  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  an  Atlan- 
tic Union  delegation  of  18  citizens,  half 
of  whom  shall  be  named  by  the  Congress 
and  half  by  the  President.  The  delega- 
tion will  be  authorized  to  organize  and 
participate  in  a  convention  made  up  of 
similar  delegations  from  NATO  allies 
who  will  join  to  explore  the  possibilities 
of  developing  their  present  alliance  into 
a  federal  union  and  of  establishing  the 
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democratic  institutions  necessary  to 
achieve  this  goal. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  Concurrent  resolution  (S.  Coni. 
Res.  64)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  64 
Whereas — 

1.  In  1969  any  party  may  withdraw  from 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  which  was  rati- 
fied In  1949  as  a  first  rather  than  a  last  step 
toward  unity; 

2.  Since  1949  revolutionizing  scientific, 
technological  and  other  advance  has  out- 
stripped it  and  made  practical  union  of  these 
allies  Imperative  for  prosperity,  peace  and 
freedom; 

3.  The  fragmentation  of  the  world  In  new 
nations,  now  when  the  strongest  democracies 
cannot  live  alone,  also  requires  them  to 
build  the  pilot  plant  needed  to  spread  liberty 
and  union  both  by  example,  and  by  admit- 
ting to  their  Union  other  nations  desiring 
this  and  able  to  uphold  Its  principles; 

4.  They  need  but  unite  effectively  their 
gold  and  other  resources  behind  a  common 
currency  now  to  assure  their  citizens,  and 
the  developing  nations,  enduring  monetary 
stability  and  liquidity,  and  prevent  their 
disunion  from  ending,  as  In  1931,  In  dictator- 
serving  crash; 

5.  Our  Original  States,  when  beset  by  dis- 
union's dangers  under  their  confederation, 
sent  delegates  to  the  1787  Convention,  which 
traced  their  troubles  to  their  confederal 
structure  and  Invented  Federal  Union,  which 
has  endurlngly  safeguarded  member  States 
from  domination  by  one  another,  equitably 
apportioned  among  their  sovereign  citizens 
voting  power  on  common  concerns — and  the 
benefits  and  biu-dens  of  union — assured  each 
State  of  Independent  government  of  State 
affairs,  met  other  challenges  facing  the  At- 
lantic allies  now,  and  not  merely  worked  but 
proved  that  free  j>eoples  can  thus  work 
wonders; 

6.  Distant  though  NATO's  transformation 
Into  a  federation  of  the  free  may  seem,  these 
allies  can  greatly  speed  It  now  by  officially 
declaring  that  federal  union,  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations,  Is  their 
eventual  goal,  setting  a  timetable — as  we  did 
for  our  moon  traget — and  providing  demo- 
cratic means  for  achieving  the  transition  In 
safe  time:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That — 

1.  The  Congress  hereby  creates  an  Atlantic 
union  delegation,  composed  of  eighteen  emi- 
nent citizens,  and  authorized  to  organize  and 
participate  In  a  convention  made  up  of  simi- 
lar delegations  from  such  NATO  allies  as  de- 
sire to  Join  In  this  enterprise,  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  agreement  on : 

(a)  A  declaration  that  the  eventual  goal 
of  their  peoples  is  to  transform  their  present 
alliance  Into  a  federal  union; 

(b)  A  tentative  timetable  for  the  transi- 
tion to  this  goal;  and 

(c)  Democratic  Institutions  to  expedite 
the  necessary  stages  and  achieve  the  objec- 
tive In  time  to  save  their  citizens  from  an- 
other war,  depression,  or  other  manmade 
catastrophe,  and  let  them  enjoy,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  greater  freedom  and  higher 
moral  and  material  blessings  which  federa- 
tion has  brought  to  the  free  In  the  past; 

2.  The  conventions'  recommendations  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  action 
by  constitutional  procedure; 

3.  Not  more  than  half  of  the  delegation's 
members  shall  be  from  one  political  party, 
and  all  shall  be  citizens  of  high  stature  and 
wide  Influence,  representing  together  a  broad 
range  of  experience  In  the  various  major 
challenges  facing  this  vmdertaking,  and  so 
conscious  of  Its  lmp>ortance  and  xirgency  as 
to  be  willing  to  give  it  personally  the  neces- 


sary priority  and  time.  In  the  spirit  of  1787 
which  one  member  of  that  Convention  thus 
expressed:  "Inconvenient"  as  It  was  "to  re- 
main absent  from  his  private  afifalrs,  he 
would  bury  his  bones"  In  Philadelphia,  if 
need  be  to  unite  the  free; 

4.  Eight  of  the  delegation  shall  be  named 
by  the  Congress  and  eight  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  all  shall  be  as  free 
from  ofiBclal  Instructions  and  as  free  to  speak 
and  vote  Individually  as  were  the  drafters  of 
the  United  States  Constitution; 

5.  The  Congress  hereby  requests  former 
Presidents  Harry  S.  Truman  and  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  to  serve  as  cochalrmen  of  the 
delegation. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  5,  1965,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kuchel, 
Mr.  RiBicoFF.  and  Mr.  Saltonstall  were 
added  as  additional  cosp>onsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  2599)  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide 
for  additional  technological  research, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Typings  on  October  5, 
1965. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  JAMES  L.  WATSON,  OF 
NEW  YORK,  TO  BE  JUDGE  OF  THE 
U.S,  CUSTOMS  COURT 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  on  the 
nomination  of  James  L.  Watson,  of  New 
York,  to  be  judge  of  the  U.S.  Customs 
Court,  for  Wednesday,  October  20,  1965, 
at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room  2228,  New  Senate 
Ofifice  Building. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place,  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick] 
as  chairman,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aCBxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  1311.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
J.  McDevltt; 

H.R.  1319.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Durante; 

H.R.  1409.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis  W. 
Hann; 

H.R.  1644.  An  ftct  for  the  relief  of  Ist  Lt. 
Robert  B.  Gann  and  others; 

H.R.  1836.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
stantlnoe  Agganls; 

H.R.  2005.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Gloria  Seborg; 

H.R.  2285.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Concetta  Cloffl  Carson; 

H.R.  2557.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank 
Slmms; 

H.R.  2757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Alexandroe  Slagrls; 

H.R.  2853.  An  act  to  amend  title  17,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  with  relation  to  the  fees  to 
be  charged; 
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H  R.  3288.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hwang 

Tal  Shlk:  ,  ,, 

H.R.  3515.  An   act  for  the  relief  of   Mary 

Ann  Hartmann;  „_.,. 

HR.  3669    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emilia 

Majka: 

HR.  3770.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  at  the  Pacific  Missile  "Ran^e.  Point 
Mugu,  Calif.; 

H  R.  4078.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 

L.  Mlnton;  ,  ,^    , 

HR  4137.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jan 
RiOficlszcwskl' 

HR.  4194.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelica 
Anagnostopoulos; 

H.R  4203.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alton  G. 
Edwards;  , 

HR.4464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Hadjlchrlstofas.  Aphrodite  Hadjlchrlstofas. 
and  Panlote  Hadjlchrlstofas; 

H  R.  5167.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  admin- 
istrative settlement  of  tort  claims  arising  in 
foreign  countries,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  5457.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  del 
Rosarlo  de  Fatlma  Lopez  Hayes; 

H  R.  5554.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Prances  Crabbs; 

H.R.  5904.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nam  le 
Kim; 

H.R.  6229.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sun 

Ho; 

H.R.  6235.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chun  Soo 

Kim: 

H.R.  6819  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Orhan 
Metln  Ozmat; 

H.R.  7707.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  crler-law  clerks  by  district  Judges; 

H.R.  7888.  An  act  providing  for  the  exten- 
sion of  patent  No.  I>-1 19.187; 

H.R.  8350.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  suc- 
cessors in  Interest  of  Cooper  Blyth  and  Grace 
Johnston  Blyth  otherwise  Grac*  McCloy 
Blyth; 

HJl.  8457.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
G.  Mlku!ecky; 

H.R.  9220.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  certain  civil  functions  Pdmlnlstercd  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Saint  L.iwrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authorltv, 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  and 
the  Interoceanlc  Canal  Commission,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  9521.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
Earl  Davis;  and 

H  R.  9526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raffaella 
Achllll. 


CALL  OF  CERTAIN  MEASURES  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  certain 
measures  o.i  the  calendar,  beginning  with 
Calendar  No.  858.  and  that  the  items  on 
the  calendar  be  considered  in  sequence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  first  bill. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
Address  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Wright 
Patman  to  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
the  Senior  Citizens  Day  Celebration  at  the 
Texas  State  Pair  in  Dallas.  Te.x.,  on  October 
13.  1965 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  after- 
noon, it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
o'clock  ajn.  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  October 
19, 1965. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSFERRING  CERTAIN  LAND  IN 
SOUTHWEST  WASHINGTON  TO 
THE  REDEVELOPMENT  LAND 
AGENCY 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  397)  to 
authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  transfer  from  the  United  States 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  title  to  certain  real 
property  in  said  district  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
( No.  871 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE.S    OF    THE    RESOHJTION 

The  purposes  of  this  Joint  resolution  are: 

1.  To  authorize  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  transfer 
to  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency,  the  bare 
legal  title  now  held  by  the  U.S.  Government 
to  certain  properties  located  In  the  South- 
west section  of  Washington,  which  were  au- 
thorized for  use  by  various  railroads  by  the 
Union  Station  Acts,  although  legal  title  re- 
mained in  the  United  States, 

2.  To  grant  to  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  authority  to  transfer  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  Its  right,  title,  and 
Interest  In  certain  sites  within  the  Southwest 
section  of  Washington,  formerly  occupied  by 
those  railroads,  which  now  form  part  of  the 
land  within  the  District  of  Columbia  high- 
way system.  For  such  transfer  the  Commis- 
sioners are  authorized  to  pay  the  Agency  the 
sum  of  $82,896. 

Essentially,  this  resolution  clears  title  to 
certain  lands  In  Southwest  Washington. 

B.\CKCROUND  OF  LEGISLATION 

Pursuant  to  acts  of  Congress  approved  on 
February  12.  1901  (31  Stat.  767),  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1903  (32  SUt.  909),  referred  to  as 
the  "Union  Station  Acts,"  certain  public 
streets  In  Southwest  Washington  were  closed 
and  abandoned,  and  perpetual  use  of  these 
areas  was  granted  to  the  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more &  Washington  Railroad  Co.,  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  and  the  Terminal 
Co.  Title  to  these  lands,  however,  remained 
In  the  United  States.  This  grant  was  made 
to  these  railroads  by  tlie  Congress  and  con- 
sideration for  the  exchange  and  transfer  to 
the  United  States  of  certain  land  In  the  Dis- 
trict then  owned  by  the  railroads. 

The  areas  of  land  involved  In  this  use- 
grant  to  the  railroads  are  comprised  of  six 
parcels  which  together  contain  272,237  60 
square  feet  of  land,  and  are  located  In  squares 
268.  299,  386,  S-463,  537,  and  N-583. 

For  many  years,  these  lands  were  used  by 
the  railroads  for  such  purposes  as  switch 
tracks,  freight  warehouses,  loading  platforms, 
open  air  storage,  truckloadlng  areas,  produce 


stalls,  etc.  During  this  time,  also,  the  rail- 
roads paid  taxes  on  this  land  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  urban  renewal  plan  for  Southwest 
project  area  C,  approved  by  the  District  of 
ColumbU  Board  of  Commissioners  on  No- 
vember 30.  1956.  requires  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  ac- 
quire these  parcels  and  sell  or  lease  them  to 
private  enterprise  for  the  development  of 
commercial  facilities  In  accordance  with  the 
plan.  Accordingly,  during  the  period  from 
1958  through  1962.  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  purchased  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  r3llro.ad  companies  In  these  parcels.  The 
purchase  price,  which  totaled  .51,521,635.  was 
based  upon  the  opinions  of  disinterested  ap- 
praisers with  whom  the  Agency  contract?a 
for  appraisal  services. 

In  view  of  the  value  of  the  land  which  the 
r.^llroads  had  transferred  to  the  United  States 
In  consideration  for  the  right  to  use  the  par- 
cels in  question,  and  of  the  taxes  the  rai!- 
ro.ids  had  paid  on  these  parcels  over  the 
ye^'.rs.  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  appraisers 
that  the  value  of  the  railroads'  rights  and 
Interests  in  these  parcels  was  equivalent  to 
the  value  of  the  land  had  the  fee  simple  title 
been  In  the  railroads.  In  fact,  the  Redevel- 
opment Land  Agency  .''Iso  purchased  some 
aajacent  lands  owned  In  fee  simple  by  the 
railroads  for  the  s.^me  price  per  square  foot 
paid  for  the  rights  and  Interests  In  the  land 
referred  to  above. 

At  the  time  of  purchase  o;  the  rights  and 
Interests  of  the  railroads,  the  Agency  believed 
that,  pursuant  to  the  Street  Readjustment 
Act  of  1932.the  District  Commissioners  could 
transfer  to  the  Agency  title  to  the  land  In  the 
closed  streets  owned  by  the  United  States. 
On  January  7.  1960.  the  Conunlssioners  en- 
tered an  order  transferring  to  the  Agency  fee 
simple  title  to  part  of  the  areas  Involved;  le  . 
former  13th  Street,  13 '2  Street,  and  E  Street 
SW.,  all  In  square  299.  On  the  strength  of 
this  street-closing  plat  and  Commissioners' 
Order  No  60-9,  the  Agency  has  paid  real 
estate  taxes  to  the  District  since  the  effective 
date  of  the  order  transferring  that  land. 

Following  discussions  between  representa- 
tives of  the  Agency  and  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment. Including   the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel's Office,   doubt  was  expressed  as   to  the 
authority  of  the  Commissioners,  under  the 
Street  Readjustment  Act,  to  transfer  to  the 
Agency  title  to  the  properties  in  which  the 
railroads  had  rights  and  interests  pursuant 
to   the   acts   of   Congress   referred   to   above. 
In  the  absence  of  a  solution  to  this  problem, 
the  Agency  In  a  letter  dated  August  27,  1963. 
requested  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral  as   to   the   proper  method   of  effecting 
transfer  to  the  Agency  of  title  to  the  prop- 
erties.    On  October   22,    1963,    the   Assistant 
Attorney   General.  Lands  Division.    Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  advised  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevel- 
opment   Land    Agency    that    "the    General 
Services    Administration,    through    the   Ad- 
ministrator, may  assume  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's Interest  In  the  real  estate  as  sur- 
plus property  •   •   •  and  dispose  of  It  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act '" 
The  letter  stated  that  If  this  procedure  could 
not  be   followed,   "It  may  be  necessary  ior 
Congress  to  specifically  authorize  some  de- 
partment or  agency  to  take  control  of  and 
convey      the      Interest      of      the      United 
States  •   *   *." 

In  a  letter  dated  April  3,  1964,  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  General  Services  Admlnlstr 
tlon  concluded  "that  the  Congress  has  re- 
tained to  Itself  the  authority  to  take  anj 
further  action  with  respect  to  the  vacated 
streets." 

NEED    rOR    LEGISLATION 

The  authority  which  would  be  granted  by 
the  enactment  of  House  Joint  Resolution  397 
Is  needed,  therefore,  to  facilitate  the  ulti- 
mate disposition  by  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  of  these  parcels  of  land  to  developers 
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who  win  construct  necessary  parking  facili- 
ties, office  space,  and  retail  facilities  In  proj- 
ect area  C,  by  perfecting  the  Agency's  title  to 
the  land. 

The  land  referred  to  In  section  3  of  this 
Joint  resolution,  comprising  those  parts  of 
former  streets  in  square  299  presently  being 
used  by  the  District  government  as  part  of 
the  right-of-way  for  the  Southwest  Express- 
way, Is  one  of  the  parcels  referred  to  earlier 
In  this  report.  Thus,  by  the  provisions  of 
sections  1  and  2.  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  would  acquire  valid  title  to  this  land, 
which  the  language  of  section  3  would  per- 
mit the  Agency  then  to  sell  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  authorized  price  of  $82,896 
represents  the  amount  paid  by  the  Agency  to 
the  railroads  for  their  rights  and  Interests 
therein. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Business  and  Com- 
merce held  public  hearings  on  this  resolu- 
tion on  August  19,  1965,  and  received  testi- 
mony from  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
and  the  Assistant  Engineering  Commissioner 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  There  was  no 
opposition  expressed  to  the  resolution.  The 
committee  Is  Informed  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  have 
concurred  in  approval  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. Accordingly,  your  committee  recom- 
mends that  this  resolution  do  pass. 


DOCUMENTATION    OP   THE   VESSEL 
"LITTLE  NANCY" 

The  bill  (H.R.  5217)  to  permit  the 
vessel  Little  Nancy  to  be  documented  for 
use  in  the  coastwise  trade  v/as  an- 
noimced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


ANTIDRAFT  MOVEMENT  DISGRACE- 
PUL   AND   DANGEROUS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  every 
decent  American  will  applaud  today's  an- 
nouncement by  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  a  national  investigation  of 
groups  behind  the  antidraft  movement  is 
now  underway.  The  Department  in- 
formed me  this  morning  that  its  investi- 
gation will  include  those  contemptible 
groups  agitating  in  California.  Well  it 
should.  Over  the  weekend  in  Berkeley, 
a  dirty  little  sheet  has  been  distributed 
which  is  entitled  "Brief  Notes  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  of  Beating  and  Defeat- 
ing the  Draft."  In  recent  days  people 
have  thrown  themselves  on  railroad 
tracks  in  my  State  in  an  attempt  to 
prevent  passage  of  troop  trains  and  rail- 
road cars  carrying  military  supplies  to 
the  docks  for  transshipment  to  southeast 
Asia.  A  few  contemptible  youths  have 
publicly  torn  up  their  draft  cards  in  great 
glee.  In  my  State,  the  head  of  the 
California  Democratic  Council  has  en- 
thusiastically praised  those  who  have 
destroyed  their  draft  cards.  Governor 
Brown,  head  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
my  State,  to  his  credit,  has  asked  this 
person  to  resign,  though  he  has  been 
defended  by  the  State  president  of  the 
Young  Democrats  who  notes  that  that  or- 
ganization has  "gone  on  record  advocat- 
ing a  shift  in  our  Vietnam  policy." 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach  has 
stated  "there  are  some  Communists  in- 
volved" in  this  leftwing  movement.    Its 


ranks  are  replete  with  so-called  con- 
scientious objectors,  beatniks,  and  those 
who  in  varying  degrees  oppose  the  south- 
east Asian  policy  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  devoted  believer 
in  the  right  of  constitutional  free  speech 
and  of  the  constitutional  right  of  any 
citizen  to  petition  his  Government,  but 
what  I  have  described  here  is  far  beyond 
the  pale  of  reasonable  or  rational  con- 
stitutional discussion  or  petition.  In- 
deed, what  has  gone  en  sows  the  seeds  of 
treason. 

This  is  an  American  problem  and  both 
our  American  political  parties  share  a 
feeling  of  revulsion  and  a  demand  that 
the  laws  of  this  Nation,  including  the 
Selective  Service  Act,  be  respected  and 
enforced. 

The  radical  left  in  all  its  facets,  glee- 
fully infiltrated  by  Communists,  under- 
mines respect  and  faith  in  our  American 
Government.  What  a  shocking  paradox 
it  is  that  the  radical  right,  and  all  its 
self-styled  superpatriotic  leaders,  simul- 
taneously alleges  that  our  American  Gov- 
ernment is  60  to  80  percent  dominated  by 
Communists.  Both  extremes  are  a 
menace  to  this  land.  Thank  Grod,  they 
represent  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
fine,  decent,  patriotic  citizens  of  our 
country.  Recently  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  a 
group  was  formed  under  the  name  of  Re- 
sponsible Citizens  Aroused.  They  held  a 
rally  over  the  weekend  to  counteract  the 
activities  of  the  so-called  Vietnam  Com- 
mittee. I  sent  a  telegram  to  them.  I 
ask  consent  that  a  copy  of  my  telegram 
to  that  group  of  fellow  citizens  and  its 
statement  on  this  general  subject  issued 
on  Constitution  Day  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

October  13.   1965. 
Alexander  Grendon, 

Donner  Laboratory,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Calif.: 
Regret  that  Senate  schedule  prevents  me 
from  Joining  you  and  members  of  Responsi- 
ble Citizens  Aroused  as  you  gather  together 
on  October  16  to  reaffirm  your  faith  in  the 
principles  of  this  Republic  and  to  oppose  Ir- 
responsible and  dangerous  actions  by  a  few 
In  our  country  who  object  to  America's  role 
in  securing  the  cause  of  freedom  in  south- 
east Asia.  Please  express  my  best  wishes  to 
those  who  have  gathered  with  you  on  this 
occasion.  I  believe  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans,  regardless  of  party, 
support  the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  he  attempts  to  secure  peace  In  that  trou- 
bled part  of  the  world  through  the  use  of 
American  strength  and  the  ofifer  of  American 
compassion. 

Regards, 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Statement  of  RCA — Responsible  Citizens 
Aroitsed 

Today,  September  14,  Is  Constitution  Day. 
It  is  on  this  occasion  that  we  remember  the 
principles  our  country  was  founded  upon 
and  the  men  who  have  made  It  great. 

But  today  we  also  mark  with  some  degree 
of  chagrin  that  there  exists  an  element  In 
our  Immediate  community  which  openly 
challenges  the  basic  framework  of  not  only 
the  community,  but  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
This  element,  currently  known  as  the  Viet- 
nam Day  Committee,  will,  In  30  days,  stage 
an  organized  riot  for  the  purpose  of  amplify- 


ing their  position.  We  would  wonder  how 
some  of  the  defenders  of  our  Constitution, 
such  as  Sergeant  York,  Nathan  Hale.  General 
MacArthur,  and  John  F.  Kennedy,  would  feel 
when  reflecting  upon  the  Vietnam  Day  Com- 
mittee this  Constitution  Day  of  1965. 

Responsible  Citizens  Aroused  believes  in 
the  principles  of  constitutional  democracy 
upon  which  our  Government  is  based. 

RC^  supports  the  President's  role  In  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

RCA  believes  in,  trusts,  and  has  faith  In 
the  discretion,  dignity,  and  virtue  of  all 
American  people. 

RCA  Is  a  group  of  young,  bay  area  people 
who  Intend  to  unite  vocal  support  for  our 
country  and  Its  principles  and  display  to  the 
community,  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
and  the  world,  that  the  bay  area  is  popu- 
lated by  responsible  Americans.  RCA  asks 
for  other  like-minded  citizens  to  Join  this 
effort. 

Let  us  make  our  position  clear: 

We  are  not  objecting  to  picketing  and 
peaceful  demonstrations.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  picketing  Is  an  old  tradition  In  Amer- 
ica. We  abhor  war  and  desire  a  Just  peace. 
It  Is  the  US.  leaders  who  are  requesting 
negotiations.  You  hear  no  requests  for  nego- 
tiations from  Pelplng.  We  do  not,  however, 
subscribe  to  a  policy  of  peace  at  the  price 
of  the  freedom  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  Vietnam  Day  Committee  does  not  rep- 
resent the  feelings  of  Americans.  Its  actions 
have  insulted  the  Integrity  of  the  American 
people.  Its  members  have  called  the  Presi- 
dent of  our  country  a  "fascist"  and  a  "dic- 
tator." They  have  called  the  former  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Vietnam  a  "murderer"  and 
demanded  he  "stand  trial"  for  his  actions  be- 
fore five  of  their  members.  They  have  given 
the  name  of  bay  area  cities  and  institutions 
a  black  eye  all  over  the  world. 

We  believe  that  the  bay  area  community 
has  been  Insulted  long  enough.  It  Is  now 
time  for  patriotic,  responsible  citizens  to 
stand  up  In  active  support  of  their  country 
and  In  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  Day  Com- 
mittee. 

1.  We  call  for  pledges  to  attend  a  patriotic 
program  on  October  16  at  a  location  to  be 
announced,  while  the  Vietnam  Day  Commit- 
tee Is  "attacking"  the  Oakland  Army  Ter- 
minal. Major  speakers  are  now  being  Invited 
to  address  this  program. 

2.  RCA  calls  for  the  public.  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike,  to  write  their  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  expressing  support 
of  our  Government  and  the  President. 

3.  RCA  calls  for  contributions  to  provide 
advertising  for  the  program  and  transporta- 
tion for  the  speakers. 

Contact:  Responsible  Citizens  Aroused, 
5350  College  Avenue,  Oakland,  Calif.,  655- 
8601. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  my  able 
friend,  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  noted  with  growing  concern  the 
demonstrations  which  have  been  taking 
place   throughout  the   Republic. 

I  believe  in  the  right  of  assembly.  I 
believe  in  the  right  of  free  speech.  I 
believe  in  the  right  of  petition.  But  I 
also  believe  in  the  law,  and  I  believe  in 
the  law  whether  I  personally  agree  with 
it  or  not. 

I  have  been  shocked  at  pictures  show- 
ing some  of  the  demonstrators  using  cig- 
arette lighters  to  bum  their  draft  cards. 
That  is  against  the  law.  Within  the 
past  month  Congress  has  made  It  against 
the  law.  I  have  been  shocked  to  read 
that  th^re  are  certain  schools  of 
thought — certain  groups,  that  is — which 
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are  telling  young  folks  how  to  avoid  the 
draft:  how.  through  the  use  of  drugs,  to 
place  themselves  in  such  a  condition  that 
the  examining  authorities  would  not 
find  them  eligible:  how  some  of  them 
have  feigned  mental  illness,  how  some  of 
them  have  posed  as  homosexuals,  and 
how  some  of  them  have  used  other  de- 
vious means  to  bring  about  a  situation 
which  I  think  is  a  discredit  and  a  dis- 
grace to  this  country  in  which  we  live. 
We  have  only  one  country.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  hope  that  those  who  carry 
on  these  demonstrations  would  recognize 
that  as  citizens  of  this  country,  they  have 
a  responsibility,  and  that  they  should  act 
with  maturity.  What  is  happening,  in 
effect,  is  to  undermine  what  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  trying  to  do. 
as  he  has  said  time  and  time  again,  to 
bring  about  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  situation  in  Vietnam.  What  these 
people  have  done  is  furnish  fodder  to 
Hanoi,  to  Peiping.  and  to  the  Vietcong. 
What  they  have  done  has  been  a  dis- 
service to  this  country. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  have  ques- 
tions on  our  minds  about  Vietnam.  Not 
the  least  among  them  is  the  President 
himself,  who  has  tried  through  every 
possible  avenue  he  could  think  of  to  bring 
this  matter  to  an  honorable  conclusion. 

What  is  happening  on  the  part  of 
demonstrators,  who  show  a  sense  of  utter 
irresponsibility  and  lack  of  respect,  who 
openly  flout  obeying  the  law,  is  to  place 
this  country  in  a  position  which  is  un- 
becoming a  republic  of  stature  and  dig- 
nity. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  with 
all  other  Senators.  I  swell  with  great 
pride  in  listening  to  a  great  American. 
MncE  Mansfield,  a  great  leader  of  his 
political  party,  in  the  splendid  comments 
he  has  just  made. 

The  vicious,  venomous,  and  vile  lead- 
ers of  this  infamous  movement  who  at- 
tempt to  influence  young  people  of  this 
country  to  evade  the  draft  by  fraud  and 
chicanery  is  an  ugly  page  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation. 

Let  the  whole  world  clearly  under- 
stand that  the  ovei-whelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  now 
almost  200  million  strong,  stand  for  law 
and  order,  stand  for  orderly  processes, 
and  support  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  when 
our  coimtry  faces  danger,  particularly 
as  my  able  friend  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  just  Indicated,  when  the 
Chief  Executive  of  this  country  is  con- 
fronted with  an  honorable  commitment 
to  the  free  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  am  exceedingly  proud  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  commented  as 
he  has. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  compliment  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  California, 
as  well  as  the  great  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield  1. 
and  associate  myself  with  them  in  their 
remarks  today. 

I  have  been  one  of  those  who  sup- 
ported the  President  of  the  United  States 
from  scratch  on  the  issue  of  Vietnam. 
Unfortunately,   this  issue  is   not  being 


presented  as  fairly  as  it  should  be — 
this  is  true  not  only  in  the  slums  of  our 
cities,  where  people  are  easily  worked 
on,  but  also  in  our  universities  and 
colleges. 

Thank  God  for  the  Indication  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  students  of 
America  in  its  colleges  and  universities 
are  seeking  to  do  the  right  thing  and 
are  beginning  to  make  themselves  heard 
on  this  very  imr)ortant  question. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Senate  took 
under  consideration  as  a  major  part  of 
its  business  the  points  which  the  Senator 
from  California  has  just  made. 

I  am  only  one  Senator,  but  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  California  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  Senate  should  pass  a 
bill  to  punish,  by  fine  or  imprisonment, 
those  who  would  seek  to  delay  military 
personnel  or  military  materiel.  Such  a 
bill  is  now  pending  in  committee,  I  be- 
lieve that  before  Congress  adjourns,  it 
should  make  sure  that  such  a  bill  is 
enacted  into  law.  There  is  so  much  to 
be  said  for  its  enactment,  and  so  much 
more  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  that 
we  shoiild  make  it  a  major  item  of  our 
business  immediately,  to  punish  those 
who  would  do  a  disservice  to  our  land,  to 
our  military  forces,  and  to  all  those  who 
seek  so  assiduously  to  bring  about  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  in  Vietnam. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  California 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  able  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  very 
much.  I  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks with  respect  to  new  legislation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  men- 
tion has  been  made  concerning  the  pend- 
ing bill,  which  would  make  it  a  crime  for 
any  person  willfully,  intentionally,  and 
physically  to  interfere  with  the  move- 
ment of  troops,  military  eqnipment,  or 
property.  That  bill  was  introduced  by 
me.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson]  is  one  of  its  cosponsors.  I  in- 
vite the  Senator  from  California  to  be- 
come one  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
be  a  cosponsor.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  present  occupant 
of  the  chair,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Russell],  is  also  a  co- 
sponsor. 

However.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Departments  of  Defense 
and  Justice  that  I  cannot  understand 
why  they  h.ave  not  filed  an  appraisal  of 
the  bill  with  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

When  I  first  presented  the  bill.  I  made 
a  study — through  the  experts — to  deter- 
mine whether  there  was  any  statute  now 
on  the  books  making  it  a  crime  to  inter- 
fere with  the  movement  of  troops.  The 
investigation  disclosed  that  there  was 
not. 

For  1  month  I  have  been  in  contact 
with  both  the  Departments  of  Justice 
and  Defense,  begging  them  to  file  a  re- 
port; but  no  report  has  yet  been  filed. 


The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is 
prepared  to  act  immediately.  It  wishes 
to  send  the  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  waiting  for  the  appraisal  of 
the  merits  of  the  bill  from  the  two  De- 
partments. I  just  do  not  understand  the 
reason  for  the  delay. 

This  morning,  Mr.  Katzenbach  stated 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  would  in- 
vestigate what  happened  throughout  the 
Nation  over  the  weekend. 

With  due  respect  to  the  heavy  burden 
which  the  Attorney  General  carries.  I 
wish  he  would  take  a  look  at  the  bill  and 
report  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
whether  or  not  he  feels  it  should  be  en- 
acted into  law.  I  expect  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  likewise  will  make  a 
determination  whether  it  will  or  will  not 
support  such  a  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President;  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  one  of  the  many 
Senators  who  have  joined  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  in  the  introduction  of  his  bill 
making  it  a  crime  to  interfere  with  and 
obstruct  the  movement  of  either  Army 
personnel  or  materiel,  I  certainly  join 
him  in  expressing  the  view  that  the  De- 
partments affected  will  render  a  prompt 
decision,  recommendation,  and  opinion 
on  the  matter,  because  I  believe  that 
nothing  will  suffice  so  well  as  to  enact  a 
criminal  statute  dealing  with  this  press- 
ing problem. 
I  support  the  position  completely. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  I  enthusiastically  support  the 
views  expressed  by  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  whip,  concerning  inter- 
ference with  the  draft.  Any  violation 
of  the  law  that  strikes  so  deeply  at  our 
security  as  a  Nation  must  be  prosecuted 
vigorously  and  swiftly.  I  support  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis]  which  he  expressed  so 
vigorously  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
other  day,  that  this  calculated  program 
to  defeat  the  draft  must  be  yanked  out 
by  the  roots. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
discussing  the  demonstrations  that  took 
place  last  week  that  we  believe  to  be 
harmful  to  the  security  of  our  country. 
More  and  more  of  these  events  will  be 
happening  unless  we  dig  out  the  perpe- 
trators and  leaders  of  the  operations. 
Between  the  10th  day  of  June  and  the 
28th,  at  Ringwood.  N.J.,  about  40  miles 
from  New  York,  there  was  assembled  a 
seminar  led  by  Communist  leaders  of  the 
United  States.  Between  75  and  80  stu- 
dents of  universities  were  present.  They 
were  paid  expenses  incurred  in  going  to 
and  coming  from  the  seminar.  They 
were  paid  up  to  $50  a  week  while  op- 
erating in  this  particular  field. 

While  they  were  at  that  seminar,  they 
were  prohibited  from  making  any  tele- 
phone calls  to  the  outside  world.  They 
were  forbidden  to  write  letters.  They 
were  there  to  learn  the  Communist  tech- 
nique of  inciting  disorder  and  creating 
demonstrations. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  seminar  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ringwood,  N.J.,  cost 
$100,000.  The  75  to  80  students  who 
were  present  left  the  seminar  and  moved 
back  to  their  respective  communities  to 
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carry  out  the  teachings  which  were  given 
them  at  that  Communist  operation. 

The  point  I  am  ti-ying  to  make.  Is  that, 
substantially,  these  demonstrations  are 
the  product  of  Communist  leadership. 
Countless  innocent,  uninformed  youth  of 
the  country  are  participating  in  them, 
not  knowing  that  they  are  following  the 
flag  of  the  Reds  and  bowing  to  the  voices 
of  the  Communists  dictating  how  they 
shall  create  disorder  and  bring  the  Unit- 
ed States  into  disrespect. 

Mr.  President,  by  unanimous  consent, 
may  I  have  3  additional  minutes? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  meeting  which  I 
am  describing  as  having  taken  place  at 
Ringwood,  N.J.,  took  place  between  June 
10  and  June  28.  What  I  have  said  is 
corroborated  without  question.  This 
matter  has  been  on  my  mind  for  the  last 
2  weeks,  and  I  have  been  checking  to  as- 
certain whether  the  report  is  true  or  not. 

Now  I  go  to  another  matter.  On  Sep- 
tember 11,  1965,  at  McMillin  Theater  at 
Columbia  University  in  New  York  City 
there  assembled  the  first  panel  of  the 
First  Annual  Conference  of  Socialist 
Scholars  in  the  United  States.  They 
originally  were  supposed  to  meet  at  Rut- 
gers University.  However,  when  word 
got  out  that  these  Socialist  scholars  were 
to  meet  at  Rutgers  University,  indigna- 
tion flashed  into  the  mind  of  a  candidate 
for  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  State 
Senator  Wayne  Dumont,  Jr.  He  called 
for  the  removal  of  the  .scholars  on  social- 
ism. When  he  did,  the  decision  was 
made  to  transfer  the  meeting  from  Rut- 
gers University.  Mr.  Wayne  Dumont, 
Jr.,  the  man  who  raised  the  complaint, 
called  for  the  removal  of  Prof.  Eugene  D. 
Genovese  because  of  the  latter's  remarks 
at  the  Rutger's  teach-in  on  Vietnam  on 
last  April  23,  when  Dr.  Genovese  said: 
I  am  a  Marxist  and  a  Socialist.  Therefore, 
unlike  most  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
here  this  morning,  I  do  not  fear  or  regret  the 
impending  Vietcong  victory  In  Vietnam.  I 
welcome  it. 

In  other  words,  this  scholar  on  social- 
ism stated  that  he  did  not  regret  the  im- 
pending victory  of  the  Vietcong  in  South 
Vietnam;  he  welcomed  it.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  Columbia  Univer.sity  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  1965,  and  various  scholars  of 
the  Socialist  philosophy  were  present. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Speakers  were  among 
others,  Paul  M.  Sweezey,  Connor  Cruise 
O'Brien,  Said  Shah,  Staughton  Lynd, 
and  Herbert  Aptheker.  One  of  them 
was  a  person  who  spoke  about  the  riots 
in  California,  mentioned  a  moment  ago 
by  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHELl.  He  addressed  the  last  meet- 
ing. He  repeated  the  words  that  were  so 
often  spoken  at  Watts,  Calif.:  "Bum 
baby,  burn" — meaning,  bum  down  the 
buildings  and  the  property  and  the 
houses  in  making  protest  against  what  is 
going  on. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  stand  idly  by 
with  reference  to  this  matter.  The  youth 
who  are  serving  our  country  in  South 


Vietnam  are  complaining  about  what  we 
are  tolerating  back  home.  They  are  not 
complaining  about  the  requirement  to 
stand  by  their  country.  Every  one  of 
them  is  responding  willingly.  There  was 
in  my  office  this  morning  a  Lieutenant 
Kapelka.  Perhaps  he  is  in  the  gallery 
now.  He  received  his  notice  to  report  to 
Vietnam.    He  said : 

I  am  glad  to  go.  but  do  something  about 
stopping  these  disorders  which  are  breaking 
down  the  morale  within  our  country. 

Whatever  steps  we  take  within  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution  cannot 
be  too  severe  in  handling  this  problem. 

Long-whiskered  beatniks,  dirty  in 
clothes,  worn  down,  seemingly,  by  a  will- 
ingness to  look  like  a  beatnik,  are  the 
ones  who  are  in  the  vanguard. 

They  are  not  entitled  to  our  respect. 
In  my  judgment  most  of  them  are  the 
antithesis  of  what  a  real  patriot  is.  They 
do  not  have  the  backbone  or  courage  to 
stand  up  for  their  country.  They  want 
to  go  Into  some  hiding  place  completely 
devoid  of  the  attributes  and  character  of 
genuine  true-blooded  Americans.  They 
are  interfering  with  the  lives  of  genuine 
American  citizens,  and  with  the  security 
of  our  Nation. 

I  will  in  the  next  few  days  introduce 
a  bill  making  it  a  Federal  felony  for  a 
person  to  induce  or  influence  a  military 
person  or  a  prospective  draftee  not  to 
respond  to  the  call  of  duty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgi^,. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  regret  that  I  have  not  heard  all 
the  statements  made  this  morning  on 
this  subject,  but  I  cannot  let  this  occa- 
sion pass  without  expressing  my  own 
profound  contempt  for  these  demon- 
strations, and  my  sickness  of  soul  at  the 
weakening  of  the  body  politic  and  the 
patriotism  and  spiritual  life  of  this  Na- 
tion that  these  demonstrations  indicate. 
Mr.  President,  on  previous  occasions 
I  have  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  the  fact  that  people  in  high  places 
had  encouraged  campaigns  of  civil  dis- 
obedience throughout  this  land  in  other 
cases  would  bring  home  at  other  times 
under  other  conditions  campaigns  of 
civil  disobedience  that  would  be  much 
more  far  reaching  and  dangerous  than 
those  they  had  encouraged. 

One  sure  effect  of  these  campaigns  and 
demonstrations,  will  be  to  prolong  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  The  prolongation  of 
the  war  will  certainly  increase  the  casu- 
alty lists  of  American  boys  who  are  be- 
ing sent  there  to  support  this  country 
and  its  flag.  Every  protest  will  cause  the 
Communists  to  believe  they  can  win  if 
they  hold  on  a  little  longer. 

The  time  has  passed  now  to  discuss  the 
wisdom  of  our  entrance  into  Vietnam. 
Many  of  us  have  varied  opinions  on  that 
score.  I  was  one  of  those  who  opposed 
our  involvement  in  that  conflict.  But  we 
are  committed  there  now.  Our  flag  Is 
committed,  our  national  honor  Is  com- 
mitted, our  prestige  is  committed,  and 
our  whole  power  for  the  maintenance  of 
world  peace  and  avoidance  of  a  nuclear 


war  is  laid  squarely  on  the  line  in  Viet- 
nam today. 

As  for  the  young  men  taking  part  in 
these  demonstrations,  some  of  them  are 
pathetic  because  they  are  being  misled 
by  wily  agitators.  These  boys  do  not 
know  what  they  are  doing. 

Some  of  them  are  digging  their  own 
graves,  because  when  they  encourage  Ho 
Chi  Minh  to  extend  and  prolong  this  war, 
many  of  them  will  be  caught  up  in  the 
miUtai-y  draft.  Some  of  them  will  be 
trained  and  sent  to  Vietnam.  Many  of 
them  will  not  come  back. 

Either  that  or  they  will  wind  up  behind 
the  bars  and  finally  receive  a  dishonor- 
able discharge.  They  will  go  through  life 
dishonored  and  die  unsung.  They  will 
have  failed  in  the  first  duty  of  man — to 
defend  his  homeland — and  in  this  case 
the  greatest  way  of  life  ever  known. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  that  there  were 
some  way  to  reach  and  punish  those  who 
encourage  and  incite  these  young  people. 
On  yesterday  afternoon  I  paid  a  visit 
to  Walter  Reed  Hospital  where  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  talk  to  seven  or  eight  bat- 
tle casualties  of  the  Vietcong  who  had 
been  flown  back  to  this  country.  With- 
out exception,  the  first  thing  that  each 
of  these  men  mentioned  was  these  dem- 
onstrations. They  asked  what  Con- 
gress proposed  to  do  about  them.  There 
Is  a  great  feeling  of  bitterness  on  the 
part  of  men  who  have  been  out  there  on 
foreign  soil  that  American  citizens  with- 
out let  or  hindrance,  and  without  vigor- 
ous condemnation  from  the  press  and 
other  media  of  communication,  are  per- 
mitted to  take  steps  that  will  slow  down 
the  war  and  Inspire  the  hopes  of  eventu- 
al victory  in  the  mind  of  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

He  has  stated  again  and  again  that 
the  American  people  do  not  have  the 
patience  to  carry  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion the  kind  of  war  he  intends  to 
fight  there.  These  demonstrations  will 
lead  him  to  believe  that  impatience  with 
the  war,  and  war  weariness,  on  which  he 
so  strongly  depends.  Is  already  being 
manifested  in  this  country. 

It  takes  but  a  handful  of  people  in  a 
demonstration  of  this  kind  to  generate 
the  opinion  overseas  that  there  Is  a 
great  mass  of  similar  thought,  because 
this  Is  one  of  the  few  coimtries  on  earth 
where  there  can  be  public  demonstra- 
tions of  this  kind  against  a  fixed  policy 
of  the  Government. 

We  pay  a  terrible  price  sometimes  for 
the  freedom  to  demonstrate  In  this  coun- 
try, and  we  pay  too  great  a  price  when 
it  amounts  to  a  conspiracy  to  Injure 
the  U.S.  fighting  man  10,000  miles  away. 
I  hope  that  all  of  those  In  positions 
of  power — all  of  those  who  encouraged 
these  other  demonstrations — will  now 
come  out  and  say  this  one  is  aiding  a 
foreign  enemy  and  that  we  must  find  a 
means  to  deal  with  It. 

It  is  sad,  Indeed,  to  think  that  so 
many  foolish,  misled  young  people  who 
will  themselves  be  caught  up  In  the 
draft  may  pay  the  penalty  of  their  lives 
because  their  demonstrations  have  en- 
couraged Ho  Chi  Minh  and  the  Chinese 
to  think  that  If  they  will  just  hold  on  a 
while  longer,  just  carry  on  the  war  for  a 
few  more  months  or  years,  the  American 
people  will  eventually  weary  of  it  and 
pull  out. 
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We  cannot  leave  now.  Mr.  President. 
If  we  do,  we  will  leave  behind  in  that 
country,  where  this  dirty  war  is  being 
fought,  in  the  jungles  and  rice  paddles— 
if  we  tuck  tail  and  run  now — the  heritage 
of  greatness,  freedom,  and  courage  that 
has  marked  this  country  since  its  birth. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
spectacle  of  young  men,  willing  to  per- 
jure themselves  to  avoid  the  draft  and 
willing  to  let  the  world  know  that  they 
do  not  support  other  young  Americans 
arrayed  in  battle  in  Vietnam  in  the  cause 
of  freedom,  is  enough  to  make  any  per- 
son loyal  to  his  country  weep. 

Ascribing  the  blame  to  Communist  in- 
fluence or  to  leaders  of  pacifist  causes  is 
a  subterfuge  which  does  not  come  to 
grips  with  the  real  issue  and  does  not 
place  the  blame  where  it  belongs; 
namely,  on  the  wailing,  quailing,  protest- 
ing young  men  themselves. 

Where  in  the  name  of  conscience  is 
their  sense  of  history? 

They  can  indulge  in  this  counterfeit 
undertaking  because  this  is  a  free  land. 
But  it  is  a  free  land  because  other  young 
men  long  before  them  faced  up  to  their 
duty  to  make  it  so  and  keep  it  so. 

Perhaps  they  have  forgotten  that  men 
fought  at  Valley  Forge  under  ghastly 
conditions  for  22  cents  a  day  or  perhaps 
they  are  so  cynical  and  cowardly  as  not 
to  care. 

Perhaps  they  have  forgotten  that  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence were  hounded  to  their  graves,  and 
perhaps  they  do  not  care. 

Perhaps  they  have  forgotten  that  two 
generations  ago.  millions  of  young  Amer- 
icans went  to  the  corners  of  the  earth  to 
resist  autocracy  and  that  thousands  of 
them  'iid  not  return  alive. 

Perhaps  they  have  forgotten  that  17 
million  were  in  uniform  a  generation  ago 
tD  defend  the  cause  of  freedom  against 
dictators. 

It  is  high  time  they  begin  to  rethink 

their  history  and  what  it  cost  to  give 

them  the  lush  benefits  of  a  free  country. 

Shakespeare  was  right.    He  said: 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death. 

The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 

What  a  tragic  future  lies  ahead  for 
such  craven  souls. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  of  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense Appropriations.  I  should  like  to 
add  my  word  on  the  subject  of  the  young 
people  who  hold  meetings  and  teach-ins 
and  who  try  to  find  ways  to  dodge  the 
draft  and  avoid  military  service. 

I  feel  certain  that  every  Senator  has 
had  the  experience  I  have  had  of  having 
to  write  the  parents  of  young  boys  who 
have  been  killed  in  Vietnam.  They  are 
difflcult  letters  to  write.  I  know  some- 
thing of  how  those  parents  feel  because 
Mrs.  Saltonstall  and  I  lost  a  son  in  World 
War  II. 

When,  after  writing  a  letter  to  be- 
reaved parents  of  servicemen  killed  in 
action,  I  read  about  the  fact  that  young 
men  and  women  in  various  parts  of  the 
country — and  especially  in  my  own  city 
of  Boston  where  they  paraded  last  Sat- 
urday and  held  a  meeting  on  Boston 
Common — when  I  read  that  young  peo- 


ple are  organizing  against  American  pol- 
icy and  refusing  to  meet  their  service  ob- 
ligations, I  am  shocked. 

As  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Rusk, 
put  it  so  well  in  New  York  recently  before 
the  Conference  of  NATO  Parliamentar- 
ians, it  is  because  we  believe  so  much  in 
the  integrity  of  our  country's  word  that 
we  are  giving  assistance  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese. We  have  stated  that  we  will  help 
them  to  maintain  their  freedom  and  to 
maintain  their  own  way  of  life  as  they 
wish  to  do. 

Therefore  when  we  hear,  read,  and  see 
pictures  of  these  demonstrations  we  are 
shocked  to  think  that  the  participants 
have  no  knowledge  or  understanding  of 
the  problem  that  exists  or  of  what  our 
country  is  doing  to  try  to  solve  it.  None 
of  us  want  American  lives  to  be  lost. 
We  all  want  a  peaceful  world. 

I  hope  that  the  words  that  are  ex- 
pressed in  this  body  today  will  have 
some  effect  on  the  professors  and  others 
who  are  teaching  these  young  people  as 
well  as  on  the  leaders  of  this  campaign 
who  are  stimulating  the  young  people  to 
act  as  they  have  been  acting.  I  hope 
that  the  heads  of  institutions  which  per- 
mit these  activities  to  take  place  will, 
while  they  safeguard  freedom  of  speech, 
also  promote  patriotism. 

We  know  the  situation  in  Vietnam  is  a 
serious  one,  to  which  our  Government  is 
giving  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
thought.  It  is  taking  what  it  believes 
to  be  are  the  right  steps.  Some  boys 
will  not  return  from  Vietnam.  The  boys 
who  are  there,  who  are  suffering  and  are 
exposed  to  danger,  are  those  who  deserve 
our  support — not  those  who  are  trying  to 
avoid  their  duty  to  their  country. 

I  commend  Senators  who  have  spoken 
on  this  subject  this  morning.  I  am 
proud  and  honored  to  join  with  them. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  had  not  intended  to  speak  today,  for 
the  reason  that  at  4  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning  I  returned  from  a  19-day  visit 
to  southeast  Asia.  Because  of  the  time 
differential  of  12  hours  between  Vietnam 
and  Washington,  I  thought  I  would 
rather  get  my  feet  on  the  ground  before 
I  made  a  report  to  the  Senate  of  my 
observations  there.  I  desire,  of  course, 
to  be  exceedingly  careful  and  to  go  over 
my  notes,  so  that  I  will  not  disclose,  in 
the  Senate  or  outside  the  Senate,  any  top 
secret  or  classified  matter  that  came  to 
my  attention.  However.  I  feel  that  I 
should  mention  one  or  two  incidents  at 
this  time. 

I   was   assigned   to   the  visit  by   the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,    of    which    I    am    a   member. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  senior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land  (Mr.  Brewster],  and  I,  as  mem- 
bers of  that  committee,  went  first  to 
Korea  as  guests  of  the  Government  of 
Korea  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Korea.    The  Korean  Govern- 
ment requested  that  this  great  Nation  be 
represented    at    their    Armed    Services 
Day,  when  they  said  goodby  to  a  fine, 
lean,  well-trained  division  of  Koreans — 
ROK's,  as  they  are  called — who  were 
sent  to  Vietnam  to  aid  in  the  struggle 
against     Communist     aggression.    We 
were  present  at  the  departure  of  22,000 


young  men,  highly  trained  soldiers,  of 
Korea. 

By  the  way,  on  my  return  trip,  when 
I  stopped  briefly  at  Clark  Air  Force  Base 
Hospital  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  two 
of  the  ROK  soldiers  who  had  been  in 
Vietnam  were  already  casualties  and 
were  being  treated  in  the  hospital. 

Today  I  merely  wish  to  speak  briefly 
pertaining  to  the  subject  discussed 
earlier.  In  the  course  of  the  days — and 
they  were  hard,  long  days,  extending 
from  early  in  the  morning  until  night, 
while  in  every  part  of  Vietnam,  and  then 
in  every  part  of  Thailand — I  spoke  with 
and  shook  hands  with  almost  200  Ohio 
boys  who  are  serving  there  in  our  Armed 
Forces. 

When  I  asked  each  of  those  boys,  "Have 
you  any  problem?"  The  answer  was 
practically  imanimous:  "No,  no  problem; 
no  problem,  sir."  Perhaps  2  of  almost 
200  boys  had  some  problem  or  grievance, 
and  as  one  who  has  served  as  a  private 
in  our  Armed  Forces,  and  later  as  an  offi- 
cer, I  could  only  think  that  they  were 
liabilities  of  Uncle  Sam  from  the  moment 
they  were  inducted  into  the  armed 
services. 

The  morale  of  our  soldiers  in  southeast 
Asia  is  of  the  highest.  They  have  no 
problems. 

I  am  sure  that  they  are  not  interested 
whatever  in  what  the  extremists  do  in 
this  country,  and  that  it  has  no  effect 
on  them. 

Recently,  in  Vietnam,  in  a  tent  in  a 
receiving  hospital  for  the  armed  services, 
with  the  temperature  around  100  degrees, 
I  saw  seven  women  nurses  who  were  as- 
signed to  that  hospital.  Three  of  them 
were  there  at  the  time,  assigned  to  work 
around  the  clock.  In  going  around  and 
shaking  hands  with  the  wounded.  I  was 
told,  "There  is  an  Ohioan  here."  Right 
at  the  end,  I  came  across  a  young  man. 
John  Hart,  of  Cuyahoga  County,  who 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  where  I  lived 
some  15  years  ago.  He  is  a  fine  athletic 
young  man.  His  right  leg  was  amputated 
below  the  knee.  I  talked  with  him  and 
said:  "I  am  going  to  talk  with  your  par- 
ents when  I  return  to  Washington.  I 
shall  call  them  in  Cleveland." 

He  and  I  talked  briefly.  When  I  was 
leaving  the  hospital  shortly  after — and 
this  is  something  that  made  me  feel  very 
good — the  head  nurse  said:  "Senator,  I 
want  you  to  know  that  that  young  man 
was  feeling  very  despondent.  His  best 
friend  had  been  killed  and  he  was  feeling 
very  low  because  of  losing  part  of  his 
right  leg.  When  you  spoke  to  him  and 
told  him  that  modern  medical  science 
had  done  miracles  and  would  continue  to 
do  miracles,  and  that,  while  perhaps  he 
will  not  be  able  to  play  football,  he  will 
certainly  be  able  to  bowl  and  enjoy  cer- 
tain other  activities,  I  believe  that  you 
helped  him  greatly.  I  was  fearful  about 
him.  However,  after  you  finished,  I  no 
longer  have  any  feeling  of  fear." 

Shortly  after  that,  at  Clark  Air  Base 
Hospital  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  I 
learned  that  this  young  man  had  already 
been  sent  to  Walter  Reed  Hospital.  I 
have  an  appointment  to  see  him  tonight. 
That  is  the  story  of  merely  one  young 
man  who  nearly  gave  his  life  for  his 
country. 
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While  I  was  at  that  hospital,  another 
soldier  died.  Others  were  very  cheerful 
and  said,  "We  are  just  wounded  and  will 
be  back  in  combat  soon." 

The  practice  is  that  if  they  are  seri- 
ously and  permanently  disabled,  they  are 
sent  back  to  their  homes  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. If  they  are  slightly  injured,  then, 
while  the  extremists  are  denouncing  the 
fighting,  they  are  sent  back  to  their 
units,  and  they  continue  to  fight.  As  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  stated,  it  is 
too  late  to  say  that  we  should  not  have 
gone  there  in  1954,  because  we  are  now 
there,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  conduct  of  our  soldiers 
there. 

I  assure  my  colleagues  that  the  morale 
of  our  soldiers  in  Vietnam  is  not  being 
disturbed  in  the  least  by  what  a  few  ex- 
tremists in  this  country  may  be  saying 
or  doing. 

AMERICAN  VIETNAM  PROTESTERS 
PROLONG  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Bill  of  Rights — the  very  heart  of  this 
democracy  of  ours — is  to  mean  some- 
thing, the  right  to  protest  must  be  pre- 
served, even  when  that  protest  contra- 
dicts what  most  of  us  regard  as  our  coun- 
try's clear  interest. 

The  right  of  protest  is  feeble  and 
empty  if  it  must  confine  itself  to  matters 
that  concern  us  little,  or  on  which  the 
Nation's  vital  interests  are  not  touched. 

It  is  only  when  the  protest  offends  us 
and  seems  to  strike  at  our  country's  deep- 
est purposes  that  the  meaning  of  our  Bill 
of  Rights — the  right  to  disagree  and  pro- 
test in  this  democracy — is  really  tested. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  while  I  vehement- 
ly disagree  with  the  protests  against  our 
Vietnam  policy,  while  I  am  convinced 
that  they  are  woefully  in  error,  and  while 
I  am  convinced  that  they  do  our  cause  in 
Vietnam  a  grievous  disservice,  never- 
theless where  they  are  lawful  and  non- 
violent, they  are  in  accordance  with  the 
essence  of  our  free  democracy — the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

Mr.  President  in  an  article  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  this  morning,  James 
Reston  points  out  that  one  of  the  su- 
preme ironies  of  recent  years  is  that 
these  protesters  are  inadvertently  work- 
ing against  all  the  things  they  want,  and 
are  creating  all  the  things  they  fear  the 
most. 

They  are  not  promoting  peace,  because 
if  there  is  any  hope  remaining  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Vietcong  and  their  leaders 
in  Hanoi  and  Peiping,  it  is  the  distant 
wish  that  somehow  the  American  people 
disapprove  the  Vietnam  war  and  will 
make  their  disapproval  felt,  reverse  our 
Vietnam  policies  and  call  our  troops 
home. 

It  is  this  wish — this  gross  misreading 
of  the  attitude  of  the  American  people — 
which  more  than  anything  else  is  keep- 
ing the  war  going,  in  spite  of  our  im- 
mense power  superiority  and  our  solid 
military  victories.  It  is  this  which  is 
preventing  peace. 

And  what  is  fostering  the  wish  that 
keeps  war  going  but  the  protests  of  the 
so-called  peace  marchers  themselves? 

As  Reston  says,  they  are  not  per- 
suading the  President  or  the  Congress, 


but  deceiving  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  General 
Giap  into  prolonging  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  clearly  and  carefully 
spoken  his  desire  for  peace  and  negotia- 
tions, not  once,  but  many  times.  This 
country's  leaders  want  peace,  and  any 
protester  who  can  read  must  in  his  heart 
know  that. 

If  these  peace  marchers  want  peace, 
the  best  contribution  they  can  make  is  to 
address  their  plea  to  the  Commmiists. 
Let  the  Communists  know  that  this 
country  is  ready  to  negotiate  and  that 
this  country  will  keep  on  a  massive  mili- 
tary pressure  until  they  negotiate;  but 
let  the  Communists  know  that  even  the 
peace  groups  in  this  country  now  recog- 
nize that  if  peace  is  to  be  had  in  south- 
east Asia,  it  will  never  come  from  an 
American  surrender,  but  from  a  Com- 
munist recognition  of  the  reality  of  mili- 
taiT  power  and  a  Communist  recognition 
of  the  absolute  determination  of  this 
country  to  pay  whatever  price  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  our  commitment  to  South 
Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred  by  James 
Reston  in  today's  New  York  Times  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Washington  :  The  STUPiDrrT  of  Intelligence 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  October  16. — It  is  not  easy, 
but  let  us  assume  that  all  the  student  dem- 
onstrators against  the  war  In  Vietnam  are 
everything  they  say  they  are:  sincerely  for 
an  honorable  peace;  troubled  by  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  civil  population  of  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam;  genuinely  afraid  that  we 
may  be  trapped  into  a  hopeless  war  with 
China;  and  worried  about  the  power  of  the 
President  and  the  Pentagon  and  the  pug- 
nacious bawling  patriotism  of  many  influen- 
tial men  in  the  Congress. 

A  case  can  be  made  for  it.  In  a  cworld  of 
accidents  and  nuclear  weap>ons  and  damn 
fools,  even  a  dreaming  pacifist  has  to  be  an- 
swered. And  men  who  want  peace,  defy  the 
Government,  and  demonstrate  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Congress,  are  not  only  within 
their  rights  but  must  be  heard. 

THE   PARADOX 

The  trouble  is  that  they  are  inadvertently 
working  against  all  the  things  they  want,  and 
creating  all  the  things  they  fear  the  most. 
They  are  not  promoting  peace  but  postpon- 
ing it.  They  are  not  persuading  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Congress  to  end  the  war,  but 
deceiving  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  General  Giap 
into  prolonging  it.  They  are  not  proving  the 
superior  wisdom  of  the  university  community 
but  unfortunately  bringing  it  into  seriotis 
question. 

When  President  Johnson  was  stubbornly 
refusing  to  define  his  war  alms  In  Vietnam, 
and  rejecting  all  thought  of  a  negotiated 
settlement,  the  student  objectors  had  a  point, 
and  many  of  us  here  in  the  Washington  press 
corps  and  the  Washington  political  com- 
munity supported  them,  but  they  are  now 
out  of  date.  They  are  making  news,  but  they 
are  not  making  sense. 

HEART    OF   THE    PROBLEM 

The  problem  of  peace  now  lies  not  in  Wash- 
ington but  in  Hanoi,  and  probably  the  most 
reliable  source  of  Information  in  the  Western 
World  about  what  is  going  on  there  Is  the 
Canadian  representative  on  the  Vietnam  In- 
ternational Control  Commission,  Blair  Sea- 
born. 


He  files  regularly  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
capital  with  the  Polish  and  Indian  members 
of  that  Commission,  and  he  is  personally  in 
favor  of  an  honorable  negotiated  peace  in 
Vietnam.  He  is  a  cultivated  man  and  a  pro- 
fessional diplomat.  He  knows  all  the  mis- 
takes we  have  made,  probably  in  more  de- 
tail than  all  the  professors  In  all  the  teach- 
ins  in  all  the  universities  of  this  country. 
What  he  finds  in  Hanoi,  however,  is  a  total 
misconception  of  American  policy,  and,  par- 
ticularly, a  powerful  conviction  among  Com- 
munist officials  there  that  the  antiwar  dem- 
onstrations and  editorials  In  the  United 
States  will  force  the  American  Goverrmient 
to  give  up  the  fight. 

Not  even  the  conscientious  objectors  on 
the  picket  lines  in  this  country  really  be- 
lieve that  they  have  the  power  or  the  sup- 
port to  bring  about  any  such  result,  but 
Hanoi  apparently  believes  It  and  for  an  In- 
teresting reason. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  the  other  Conmiunlst 
leaders  In  Hanoi  remember  that  they  de- 
feated the  French  In  Vietnam  between  1950 
and  1953  at  least  partly  because  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  Vietnam  war  inside  France.  The 
Communists  won  the  propaganda  battle  in 
Paris  before  they  won  the  military  battle  at 
Dlenblenphu. 

COUNTIIIO   ON    PROTEST 

Now  they  think  tney  see  the  same  surge  of 
protest  working  against  the  Government  In 
Washington,  no  matter  what  Mr.  Seaborn 
says  to  the  contrary.  They  have  not  been 
able  to  challenge  American  air.  naval,  or  even 
ground  power  effectively  since  midsummer  In 
South  Vietnam,  but  they  apparently  still 
have  the  hope  that  the  demonstrations 
against  the  Johnson  administration  In  the 
United  States  will.  In  the  end,  give  them  the 
victory  they  cannot  achieve  on  the  battle- 
field. 

So  the  Communists  reject  the  negotiations 
the  demonstrators  in  the  United  States  want. 
The7  reject  the  negotiations  the  American 
Goverrunent  has  offered,  and  the  demonstra- 
tors are  protesting,  not  against  the  nation 
that  is  continuing  the  war  but  against  their 
own  country  that  is  offering  to  make  peace. 

Not  surprisingly,  this  is  creating  an  ugly 
situation  here  In  Washington.  Instead  of 
winning  allies  In  the  Congress  to  change  the 
Johnson  policy,  the  demonstrators  are  en- 
couraging the  very  war  psychology  they  de- 
nounce. 

WRONG    OBJECTIVES 

Senator  Stennis  of  Mississippi,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee,  is 
now  demanding  that  the  administration  pull 
up  the  antldraft  movement  "by  the  roots 
and  grind  It  to  bits." 

Honest  conscientious  objectors  are  being 
confused  with  unconscientious  objectors, 
hangers-on.  intellectual  graduate  school 
draft  dodgers  and  rent-a-crown  boobs  who 
will  demonstrate  for  or  against  anything. 
And  the  universities  and  the  Government's 
policy  are  being  hurt  in  the  process. 

So  there  are  now  all  kinds  of  investigations 
going  on  or  being  planned  to  find  out  who 
and  what  are  behind  all  these  demonstra- 
tions on  the  campuses.  It  Is  a  paradoxical 
situation,  for  it  is  working  not  for  Intelligent 
objective  analysis  of  the  problem,  which  the 
university  community  of  the  Nation  is  sup- 
posed to  represent,  not  for  peace,  which  the 
demonstrators  are  demanding,  but  in  both 
cases  for  precisely  the  opposite. 


AMEl^DMENT  OP  AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING  AGREEMENT  ACT  OP 
1937 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  2092)  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  A^rreement  Act  of  1937 
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to  permit  marketing  orders  applicable 
to  celery,  sweet  corn,  limes,  or  avocados 
to  provide  for  paid  advertising,  which 
were,  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended,  and  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as  amended.  Is  fur- 
ther amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  2(3)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"such  container  and  pack  requirements  pro- 
vided in  section  8(c)(6)(H)",  Inunediately 
after  "establish  and  maintain". 

(c)  The  proviso  at  the  end  of  section 
8c (6)  (I)  is  amended  by  inserting:  ",  carrots, 
citrus  fruits,  onions,  Tokay  grapes,  fresh 
pears,  dates,  plums,  nectarines,  celery,  sweet 
corn,  limes,  or  avocados"  immediately  after 
"applicable  to  cherries". 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Agrlcultviral  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  permit  marketing 
orders  applicable  to  various  fruits  and  vege- 
tables to  provide  for  paid  advertising." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  S. 
2092,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  some 
time  ago.  It  went  over  to  the  House  and 
was  amended  by  the  House.  That 
amendment  is  contained  in  the  mes- 
sage from  the  House. 

I  shall  ask  that  the  House  amendment 
be  concurred  in  as  amended  by  an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  11,  after  "lines,"  Insert 
"olives,  pecans.". 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  S. 
2092,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  would  per- 
mit marketing  orders  applicable  to  cel- 
ery, sweet  corn,  limes,  or  avocados  to  in- 
clude provisions  for  paid  advertising. 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  me  at  the 
request  of  the  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable 
Association.  It  covers  products  which 
are  produced  in  Florida,  as  elsewhere, 
and  simply  refers  to  maiketing  agree- 
ments. 

The  House  amendment  extends  the 
Senate  provision  to  the  following  addi- 
tional fruits  and  vegetables:  cairols, 
citrus  fruits,  onions,  Tokay  grapes,  fresh 
pears,  dates,  plums,  and  nectarines. 
The  House  amendment  also  authorizes 
the  container  and  pack  requirements  of 
marketing  orders  to  be  effective  when 
the  price  of  the  commodity  is  above 
parity.  The  present  law  does  not  per- 
mit that  except  when  the  price  is  below 
parity. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  to  the 
House  amendment  would  add  olives  and 
pecans  to  the  commodities  covered  by  the 
bill. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talm.\dge1  requested,  on 
behalf  of  pecan  producers  of  his  State 
and  elsewhere,  that  that  commodity  be 
added.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  requested  on 
behalf  of  tlie  olive  producers  in  his  State 
that  that  commodity  also  be  added  to 
this  bill. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
advised  informally  that  it  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  inclusion  of  olives  and  pecans 
in  the  bill,  and  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  determine  there  is  no  objection 
in  the  House.    The  bill  merely  provides 


authority  which  may  be  used  if  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  it  will  be  useful,  and  if 
the  producers  approve  it  by  at  least  two- 
thirds  in  number  or  volume  in  a 
referendum. 

At  the  time  of  reporting  S.  2092,  the 
committee  gave  some  consideration  to  a 
proposal  of  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation  that  milk  be  added  to  the 
commodities  covered  by  the  bill.  At  that 
time  the  committee  felt  that  marketing 
orders  for  milk  are  substantially  different 
from  marketing  orders  applicable  to 
other  commodities  and  the  inclusion  of 
advertising  authority  for  milk  would 
therefore  present  a  somewhat  different 
situation  than  for  other  commodities.  In 
fact,  the  form  of  the  bill  would  have  to 
be  completely  changed  since  marketing 
research  and  development  projects  are 
not  now  authorized  for  milk.  There  is 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  some  members 
of  our  committee  for  the  extension  of 
this  authority  to  milk.  In  addition  to 
writing  to  the  committee  just  prior  to 
the  time  the  committee  reported  S.  2092, 
the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
offered  testimony  at  page  1139  of  the 
committees  hearings  on  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  suggesting  a 
draft  bill  to  provide  such  authority  for 
milk.  I  do  not,  however,  suggest  that 
milk  be  added  at  this  time.  Milk  market- 
ing orders  do  differ  substantially  from 
those  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  I  do 
believe  that  a  separate  bill  should  be 
introduced  for  milk  by  the  sponsors  of 
such  a  proposal,  so  that  the  views  of  all 
interested  persons  could  be  obtained  and 
the  committee  could  have  the  advantage 
of  their  testimony. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  more  than  a  mo- 
ment. 

My  able  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland],  has  once 
again  indicated  his  dedication  to  Amer- 
ican agriculture  and  his  ability  to  bring 
about  a  successful  solution  to  the 
problem. 

I  thank  the  Senator  on  behalf  of  the 
olive  agriculture  industry  in  my  State 
for  accepting  its  position  which  will  be 
included  in  this  rather  excellent  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  my  able  friend,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Florida,  may  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

October  4,  1965. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland . 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture 
Production,  Marketing  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices,  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry.  U.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Dear  Spessard:  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter from  Congressman  Harlan  Hagen.  of 
California,  with  reference  to  H.R.  10206  now 
before  your  committee.  He  notes  that  this 
legislation  permits  certain  specified  com- 
modities which  are  under  Federal  marketing 
orders  to  expend  money  for  advertising  and 
promotion.  He  states  that  he  understands 
the  olive  industry  would  like  to  have  olives 
included  in  the  list  of  stipulated  commodi- 
ties which  could  take  advantage  of  this 
provision.  I  wonder  if  It  would  be  possible 
to  Include  canned  olives  in  this  legislation 


when  it  is  reported  from  yoixr  committee? 
If  you  feel  testimony  is  needed  from  the 
olive  industry  on  this,  I  would  be  glad  to 
contact  Mr.  R.  W.  Henderson  to  whom  Con- 
gressman Hagen  refers. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  able  friezad,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida,  for  the  service  that  he  has  ren- 
dered to  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendments,  as 
amended. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  to  the  House 
amendments. 

The  amendment  to  the  House  amend- 
ments was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p)oi-e.  The  question  now  recurs  on  con- 
curring in  the  House  amendments  as 
amended. 

The  amendments  of  the  House,  as 
amended,  were  concurred  in. 
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THE  GI  BILL:  AN  INVESTMENT.  NOT 
A  COST 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
20  years  ago  this  fall,  the  veterans  of  the 
Second  World  War  began  to  enroll  In 
the  educational  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try under  the  GI  bill.  Although  many 
people  had  doubts  about  the  success  of 
this  bill,  there  has  been  no  better  proof 
in  our  history  of  education  being  an  in- 
vestment, not  merely  a  cost. 

In  the  September  issue  of  American 
Education  magazine,  a  publication  begun 
this  year  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfaie,  Dr.  John  R. 
Emens,  president  of  Ball  State  Teachers 
College  in  Mimcie,  Ind.,  has  written  an 
article  entitled.  "Education  Begets  Edu- 
cation." In  this  article.  Dr.  Emens  de- 
scribes the  vast  contributions  to  this  Na- 
tion which  have  come  from  the  World 
War  II  GI  bill.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  similar  great  and  lasting  ben- 
efits to  the  Nation  will  come  from  the 
cold  war  GI  bill  which  this  body  passed 
this  year  by  a  vote  of  more  than  4  to  1, 
but  which  now  seems  to  be  bottled  up  in 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

Dr.  Emens  described  what  happened 
under  the  GI  bill  of  World  War  II  when 
the  colleges  first  opened  their  doors  to 
veterans  in  the  fall  of  1945.     He  said: 

Twenty  years  ago  this  fall  the  first  veterans 
of  the  Second  World  War  began  to  enroll  in 
the  Nation's  educational  Institutions.  They 
were  the  beneficiaries  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  acts  of  faith  in  America's  his- 
tory— the  GI  bill  of  rights.  Two  decades 
have  passed.  Today  thousands  of  the  esti- 
mated 1.445.000  students  beginning  college 
are  the  children  of  those  former  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  many  of  whom  were  the 
first  of  their  family  lines  v  ho  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  higher  education. 

This  is,  therefore,  the  anniversary  of  a 
precedent -setting  moment  in  our  countr%v 
An  act  of  Congress  was  to  change  the  lives 
of  millions  of  Americans  and  directly  influ- 
ence the  decisions  of  their  children. 

It  Is  now  clear  to  all  that  education  begets 
education.    Many  of  the  parents  of  today's 


college  freshmen  woiUd  have  been  unable  to 
go  to  college  without  the  GI  bill.  Many 
young  men  and  women  would  not  be  pur- 
suing studies  beyond  high  school  now  if  their 
veteran  parents  had  retvu-ned  from  the  war 
to  a  cholceless  land. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  we  are  leaving 
these  veterans  of  the  cold  war,  a  choice- 
less  land.  They  come  back,  after  having 
lost  an  average  of  2V2  years'  time.  The 
60  percent  who  did  not  serve  have  gone 
ahead  with  their  civilian  life,  their  edu- 
cation, their  jobs,  their  seniority 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  have  an 
extension  of  3  minutes'  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  And  yet,  with 
the  experience  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict  bill,  these  men  offer  their 
lives  in  Vietnam  and  other  places,  and 
many  lose  them,  and  many  of  those  who 
come  back  have  injuries  to  their  psyches, 
to  their  minds,  to  theii-  spirits,  but  we 
say  to  them,  "You  are  cast  out,  you  have 
no  chance  to  go  to  school." 

I  say  it  is  time  for  the  administration, 
now  that  we  have  200,000  men  in  Viet- 
nam, to  call  on  that  House  committee  to 
unblock  that  bill  and  let  us  pass  it  this 
week.  I  am  confident  that  it  would  pass 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  4  to  1,  as  it  pa.ssed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  4  to  1. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  by  Dr.  Emens 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Education  Begets  Education:   the  GI  Bill 
20  Years  Later 

(By  John  R.  Emens) 

Twenty  years  ago  this  fall  the  first  veter- 
ans of  the  Second  World  War  began  to  en- 
roll in  the  Nation's  educational  Institutions. 
They  were  the  beneficiaries  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  acts  of  faith  in  America's 
history — the  GI  b!ll  of  rights.  Two  decades 
have  passed.  Today  thousands  of  the  esti- 
mated 1,445,000  students  beginning  college 
are  the  children  of  those  former  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  many  of  whom  were 
the  first  of  their  family  lines  who  had  the 
opportunity  of  a  higher  education. 

This  is,  therefore,  the  anniversary  of  a 
precedent-setting  moment  in  our  country. 
An  act  of  Congress  was  to  change  the  lives 
of  millions  of  Americans  and  directly  in- 
fluence the  decisions  of  their  children.  It 
is  now  clear  to  all  that  education  begets  edu- 
cation. Many  of  the  parents  of  today's  col- 
lege freshmen  would  have  been  unable  to 
go  to  college  without  the  GI  bill.  Many 
young  men  and  women  would  not  be  pur- 
suing studies  beyond  high  school  now  if 
their  veteran  parents  had  returned  from  the 
war  to  a  cholceless  land. 

The  GI  bill,  with  the  choices  for  better- 
ment it  provided,  was  signed  by  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  on  June  22,  1944, 
16  days  after  the  Normandy  invasion.  It 
was,  in  every  sense,  an  expression  of  faith 
in  ultimate  victory:  although  the  struggle 
was  far  from  over,  the  United  States  had 
made  plans  for  its  veterans.  This,  as  we 
look  back,  was  a  most  fortunate  time  to  make 
a  major  Investment  In  the  future,  and  this 
venture  proved  that  education  is  an  invest- 
ment, not  merely  a  cost,  as  was  recorded  In 
the  report  of  President  Truman's  Commis- 
sion on  Higher  Education  in  1947. 


There  were  some  who  feared  that  vet- 
erans would  have  a  permanent  itch  in  their 
trigger  fingers.  They  agreed  with  the  omi- 
nous forecast  of  a  sociologist  who  said  that 
Mussolini  and  Hitler  got  much  of  their 
strength  from  veterans  and  warned  that  "vet- 
erans have  written  many  a  bloody  page  of 
history,  and  those  pages  have  stood  forever 
as  a  record  of  their  days  of  anger."  There 
were  other  gloomy  predictions:  one  promi- 
nent educator  said  that  veterans  "would 
turn  the  Nation's  campuses  into  intellectual 
hobo  jungles." 

Rejecting  such  propliecies,  the  Congress 
affirmed  Its  faith  in  the  quality  of  our  young 
people  by  passing  the  GI  bill  without  a  dis- 
senting voice. 

The  veterans  who  took  advantage  of  the 
education  and  training  section  of  the  GI 
bill  were,  by  and  large,  superior  students; 
they  strove  toward  excellence  with  single- 
minded  determination.  Some  had  been  col- 
lege students  for  whom  military  service  was 
an  interruption;  when  they  returned  as  vet- 
erans they  were  even  more  successful  aca- 
demically. Others  were  new  students,  who, 
as  one  educator  observed,  "brought  an  In- 
tentness  of  purpose  to  the  classroom  that 
brooked  few  fraternity  pranks."  The  under- 
graduate campus  was  soon  to  have,  as  an- 
other educator  said,  "a  graduate  school  at- 
mosphere." 

Known  officially  as  the  Servicemen's  Re- 
adjustment Act  of  1944,  the  GI  bill  was  de- 
signed to  give  back  to  a  generation  of  young 
people  something  of  what  it  had  had  to  sac- 
rifice during  the  war  years.  For  the  war 
that  had  meant  death  and  physical  pain  to 
many  had  also  left  the  less  visible  wounds  of 
lost  time  and  economic  dislocation,  spiritual 
anguish,  and  uncertainty. 

Tlie  veterans  needed  not  a  dole  or  a  mone- 
tary reward  but  an  opportunity  to  find  lost 
paths,  and  the  GI  bill  gave  them  that  oppor- 
tunity. Under  the  provisions  of  that  bill 
veterans  could  get  such  benefits  as  guaran- 
teed home  and  business  loans,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  help  in  finding  Jobs,  and 
an  education. 

Victory  brought  demobilization:  the  num- 
ber of  returning  veterans  reached  a  minion  a 
month.  The  average  World  War  II  veteran 
had  been  away  from  civilian  life  2V2  years, 
and  no  one  expected  him  to  adapt  easily  to 
the  cadence  of  normal  life.  He  faced  an  un- 
certain economy,  which  many  experts  felt 
would  stagger  under  the  double  blow  of  re- 
tooling for  peace  and  satisfying  the  hunger 
for  jobs.  One  economist  predicted  that  8 
million  veterans — half  the  number  of  all  the 
Americans  who  went  Into  uniform — would 
be  jobless  during  reconversion. 

It  was  a  time  of  delicate  balance.  On  one 
side  were  the  Ingredients  of  economic  disas- 
ter; on  the  other,  the  GI  bill  and  the  same 
spirit  which  had  won  the  war. 

Many  prophets  ttirned  out  to  have  very 
faulty  vision  Indeed:  7,800.000  veterans  took 
some  form  of  training  under  the  GI  bill.  By 
the  time  the  last  of  the  veterans  had  finished 
their  studies,  the  Nation  was  richer  by 
450,000  engineers;  360,000  teachers;  288,000 
metalworkers;  as  many  doctors,  dentists, 
nurses,  and  scientists  as  the  population  of 
Alaska;  enough  mechanics,  electricians,  con- 
struction workers,  lawyers,  businessmen,  and 
executives  to  populate  four  cities  the  size  of 
Indianapolis.  According  to  Senator  Vance 
Hartke,  of  Indiana,  for  example,  fully  5  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  his  State  studied 
under  the  GI  bill. 

Pete  Wheeler,  director  of  the  Georgia  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Service,  has  said  that 
those  who  would  have  been  unable  to  get 
an  education  without  the  GI  bill  "fully  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  what  they  have  received 
and  will  insist  on  their  children  putting 
forth  the  effort  to  become  educated."  Mr. 
Wheeler  recalled  the  expression  used  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  to  Justify  a  woman's 
education:  "Educate  a  girl  and  you  educate 


a  family."  The  expression  might  be  revised 
to  read:  "Educate  the  parents  and  you  edu- 
cate the  next  generation." 

This  fact  is  borne  out  by  the  findings  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  (Current  Popula- 
tion Reports,  series  P-20).  Young  people 
whose  fathers  are  college  graduates  are  far 
more  likely  to  continue  their  studies  alter 
high  school  than  those  who  fathers  never  had 
that  opportunity.  In  October  1960  about  62 
percent  of  men  aged  20  to  24  whose  fathers 
had  completed  college  were  already  following 
In  their  footsteps.  By  contrast,  28  percent  of 
men  in  the  same  age  group  whose  fathers  had 
completed  high  school  but  did  not  attend 
college  were  enrolled  in  a  college.  The  figure 
for  the  young  men  whose  fathers  were  not 
high  school  graudates  is  even  more  revealing : 
only  12  percent  had  continued  their  formal 
education  beyond  high  school. 

The  direct  relationship  between  the  par- 
ents' and  the  children's  education  shown  by 
those  statistics  does  not  end  there:  only  4 
percent  of  the  children  whose  fathers  went 
to  college  did  not  finish  high  school.  On  the 
other  hand,  44  percent  of  the  children  whose 
fathers  did  not  complete  a  high  school  edu- 
cation failed  to  receive  a  high  school 
diploma. 

The  many  letters  received  by  the  OflBce  of 
Education  during  the  preparation  of  this 
article  add  warmth  to  these  statistics. 

There  is  Fritz  M.  Possdal,  of  Lombard,  111., 
"All  of  my  education."  he  explains,  "was 
sponsored  by  the  GI  bill.  My  stepdaughter 
expects  to  receive  her  degree  from  Northern 
Illinois  University  In  January  1966.  My  next 
eldest  daughter  is  already  making  plans  to 
continue  her  education  after  graduation  from 
high  school." 

There  is  Herbert  J.  Edelman,  Brooklyn 
N.Y.  "Only  God  knows  what  would  have 
become  of  me,"  he  writes,  "if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  GI  bill.  My  studies  were  a  factor 
in  my  daughter's  decision  to  further  her  edu- 
cation; she  begins  college  this  fall."  And 
there  is  Robert  Matthews,  Siletz,  Oreg.,  a  high 
school  teacher  who  studied  under  the  GI  bill, 
and  whose  son.  Kirk  William,  is  now  a  fresh- 
man at  Lewis  and  Clark  College,  where  he 
was  bom  on  January  1,  1947. 

And  there  is  Ismael  Vega  from  Puerto 
Rico,  who  Is  perhaps  typical  of  the  men  who 
would  have  been  lost  to  education  without 
training  under  the  GI  bill.  "In  January 
1945,"  he  writes,  'I  was  a  young  veteran 
with  only  an  eighth-grade  education  and 
little  hope  for  the  future.  The  education 
program  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights  was  my 
refuge.  It  opened  many  avenues  to  a  good 
and  u:eful  life  for  me.  Today  I  am  the 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Aguada,  Puerto 
Rico,  a  town  of  23,000  people." 

There  are  many  more  such  stories  in  the 
archives  of  American  life  today.  They  come 
from  homes  where  the  spark  of  education 
has  not  only  brightened  lives  but  improved 
the  economic  standing  of  the  family. 

According  to  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service,  veterans  enjoy  an  average 
armual  income  of  $5,100  compared  with 
$3,200  for  nonveterans;  their  unemployment 
rate  In  a  recent  representative  year  was  half 
that  of  nonveterans. 

With  higher  Incomes.  GI  bill  beneficiaries 
are  also  Inevitably  paying  higher  taxes.  Es- 
timates based  on  Census  and  Internal  Rev- 
enue data  show  that  income  added  by  GI 
bin  training  produces  tax  pasmients  of  about 
$1  billion  a  year  to  the  U.S.  Treasxiry  and 
that  this  amount  will  Increase  as  the  In- 
comes of  veterans  continue  to  pull  ahead 
of  those  of  nonveterans.  This  means  that 
the  $14  billion  cost  of  the  educational  pro- 
visions of  the  GI  bill  has  already  been  well 
repaid  to  the  Nation.  That  education  is  one 
of  the  soundest  economic  investments  can 
therefore  be  demonstrated  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  most  skeptical  critic. 

But  there  were  other  effects  as  well:  the 
GI  bin  challenged  social  stratification.     It 
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reopened  society's  clogged  channels.  Large 
numbers  of  veterans  who  before  the  war 
had  been  In  relatively  low-paid  occupations 
moved  upward  to  much  higher  paying  Jobs 
and  to  the  professions. 

As  a  result  of  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  GI  bill,  the  ratio  between  college  enroll- 
ment and  the  college-age  population  nearly 
doubled  between  1941  and  1940.  A  college 
education,  formerly  too  often  available  only 
to  the  well  to  do.  now  entered  the  "Ufespace"' 
of  youth  from  other  strata  of  the  population. 
Certainly  this  program,  available  to  all  vet- 
erans and  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration without  discrimination,  opened 
many  avenues  to  the  socially  and  eco- 
nomically underprivileged,  particularly  to 
the  Negro  veteran. 

The  GI  bill  did  not.  however.  Include  any 
bar  against  discrimination  by  participating 
universities  and  colleges.  Notwithstanding 
the  enlightenment  shown  by  the  Congress 
when  It  passed  this  historic  wartime  legisla- 
tion, the  Nation  still  lacked  the  understand- 
ing that  would  h.ive  demanded  a  civil  righta 
clause  In  the  GI  bill.  It  is  interesting  to 
speculate  on  the  progress  our  generation 
would  have  seen  had  It  been  otherwise.  Per- 
haps the  social  revolution  we  are  now  experi- 
encing would  have  occurred  20  years  earlier, 
and — since  veterans  alone  would  have  been 
affected — without  the  degree  of  rancor  we 
have  witnessed. 

The  GI  bill  did  much  to  Insure,  however, 
that  modern  America  would  maintain  the 
belief  of  the  Founding  Fathers  that  the  only 
kind  of  aristocracy  for  which  we  have  room 
Is  "un  aristocracy  of  achievement  arising  out 
of  a  democracy  of  opportunity." 

The  aeld  of  education  Itself  was  to  become 
one  of  the  major  beneficiaries  of  the  law. 
Statistics  clearly  reflect  that  the  largest 
group  of  veterans  who  needed  the  GI  bill 
were  future  teachers.  About  one-third  of 
them  later  reported  that  they  could  not  have 
finished  their  education  without  the  help  of 
the  GI  bill. 

Now  a  new  generation  of  Americans — 
many  of  them  sons  and  daughters  of  vet- 
erans— are  taking  their  first  steps  In  higher 
education.  All  of  them,  in  some  respects,  will 
become  the  future  educators  of  the  Nation. 
Whether  they  become  teachers,  scientists,  or 
businessmen,  they  will  be  educators.  For 
as  the  rich  attainments  of  the  GI  bill  have 
shown,  education  begets  education. 

We  need  merely  reflect  upon  the  accuracy 
of  the  1947  prophecy  of  the  report  of  the 
Presidents  Commission  on  Education: 

•"Education  Is  an  Investment,  not  a  cost. 
It  Is  an  Investment  In  free  men.  It  Is  an 
investment  in  social  welfare,  better  living 
standards,  better  health,  and  less  crime.  It 
is  an  investment  in  higher  production,  in- 
creased income,  a. id  greater  efficiency  In 
agriculture.  Industry,  and  government.  It 
is  an  Investment  In  a  bulwark  against 
garbled  Information,  half-truths,  and  un- 
truths; against  Ignorance  and  Intolerance. 
It  Is  an  Investment  in  human  talent,  better 
human  relationships,  democracy,  and  peace." 


VICTIM  OF  CRIME  IS  THE 
FORGOTTEN  MAN 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  June  17,  1965.  I  introduced  S.  2155.  a 
bill  to  compensate  the  innocent  victims 
of  crime.  Since  that  time,  several  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  introduced  a  companion  bill  to  com- 
pensate an  innocent  victim  of  criminal 
acts. 

On  Friday,  October  1.  Chet  Huntley, 
of  NBC  News  delivered  a  succinct,  brief 
perspective  on  this  bill  which  traces  the 
history  of  the  theoiy  of  compensation  of 
the  victims  of  crime.  Because  of  the 
information  contained  in  that  telecast. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  script 
of  Chet  Huntley's  perspective  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  script 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Perspective 
(By  Chet  Huntley) 

The  victim  of  crime  Is  frequently  the  for- 
gotten man.  Modern  society  has  gone  on 
the  premise  that  If  the  criminal  were  pun- 
ished, crime  would  be  so  reduced,  that  soci- 
ety might  take  comfort  in  there  being  so 
few  victims  of  the  criminal.  But  It  hasn't 
worked  out  that  way.  There  are  more  vic- 
tims of  crime  today  than  ever  before  and 
Jurists  and  lawmakers  in  this  country  and 
abroad  are  saying  It  is  time  we  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

More  on  this  In  a  moment  after  this  mes- 
sage from  NAVL. 

(Commercial.) 

A  bill  was  Introduced  in  Congress  last  June 
17  by  Senator  Yakborough,  of  Texas,  which 
would  establish  a  Federal  Violent  Crim^ 
Compensation  Commission  to  aid  victims  of 
14  specified  crimes.  This  proposed  Commis- 
sion, true,  would  operate  only  In  areas  where 
the  Federal  Government  exercises  general 
police  power — the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  special  maritime  and  territorial  Juris- 
dictions of  the  United  States.  However, 
Senator  Yarborocgh  said  it  was  his  hope 
that  the  States  would  follow  the  Federal 
example  and  establish  their  own  conunls- 
slons. 

One  State  has  already  adopted  the  pro- 
gram. California  Is  the  first  State  in  the 
Nation  to  give  limited  compensation  to  the 
victims  of  crime.  New  Zealand  and  Great 
Britain  initiated  crime  compensation  pro- 
grams last  year.  New  Zealand  paid  out 
84.388  in  the  first  18  months  of  the  program; 
Britain  paid  out  $232,235,  in  11  months. 

The  concept  of  compensating  the  victims 
of  crime  Is  not  new.  It  Is  almost  as  old  as 
law  Itself.  The  penal  codes  of  ancient  Baby- 
lon, Israel.  Greece,  and  Rome  all  required 
the  criminal  to  compensate  the  victim  with 
a  sum  of  money  or  property.  Compensable 
offenses  ranged  from  robbery  and  burglary 
to  libel,  slander,  assault,  and  murder.  Com- 
pensation for  crime  reached  its  zenith  In 
Anglo-Saxon  England.  The  seventh  century 
documents  from  the  Kentish  laws  of  King 
Ethelbert  Include  a  list  of  payments  for  a 
variety  of  crimes.  The  amount  of  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  In  each  case  was  carefully 
graded.  A  murderer  might  have  to  pay  100 
shillings  to  the  victims  dependents,  but  re- 
stitution was  limited  to  20  shillings  if  the 
ass.illant  succeeded  only  In  smashing  his  vic- 
tims  shinbone. 

In  the  eighth  century,  two  things  occurred. 
The  Christian  concepts  of  sin  and  penance 
were  absorbed  into  penal  law  and  punish- 
ment replaced  compensation  as  expiation 
for  crime.  Also,  the  kings  and  the  feudal 
lords  began  to  demand  a  share,  or  all.  of 
the  money  formerly  given  to  the  victim  by 
the  offender. 

But  now  it  Is  suggested  that  society  has 
somehow  failed  to  protect  the  victim  of  the 
criminal  and  therefore  society  should  pay. 


Care  Protection  Under  Social  Security 
Schemes"  appearing  in  the  June  1964 
International  Labour  Review,  on  pages 
570  through  585,  published  by  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Organization,  of  which 
the  United  States,  along  with  110  other 
countries,  is  a  member,  be  printed  at 
this  p)oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Medical  Care  Protection  Under  Social  Se- 
curity Schemes:  A  Statistical  Study  op 
Selected  Countries 

The  present  study  is  the  second  '  in  a  series 
undertaken  by  the  International  Labor  Office 
to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  by 
various  committees  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  ILO  to  extend  the  activities  of  the 
Office  In  the  field  of  social  security  statlstlcs.- 
Although,  like  Its  predecessor,  It  Is  also  in 
the  nature  of  a  pilot  study  based  only  on  In- 
formation available  at  the  ILO,  It  Is  hoped 
that  It  will  usefully  complement  the  first 
study  and  throw  further  light  on  this  aspect 
of  social  security  statistics. 

Medical  care  systems  may  be  compared 
from  many  different  points  of  view;  It  Is 
therefore  necessary  to  clarify  at  the  outset 
the  types  of  comparisons  envisaged  in  this 
study.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  no 
qualitative  assessment  of  schemes  Is  at- 
tempted. Medical  care  schemes  are  only 
assessed  quantitatively,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  coverage  or  scope  of  protection,  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  the  number  of  Individuals 
effectively  covered  under  the  schemes.  This 
fact  should  be  borne  well  In  mind  when  mak- 
ing comparisons  between  countries. 

The  contingency  dealt  with  In  the  study  is 
"condition  requiring  medical  care  In  gen- 
eral." Medical  care  provided  under  employ- 
ment Injury  schemes  Is  not  taken  Into  ac- 
count, although  such  schemes  usually  pro- 
vide for  the  necessary  medical  care  In  respect 
of  employment  injury  victims. 

After  an  initial  general  discussion  of  the 
types  of  social  security  medical  care  schemes, 
the  scope  of  the  study  and  the  statistical  data 
which  have  been  compiled,  the  study  goes 
on  to  describe  certain  specific  national  sys- 
tems; here  the  statistical  measures  of  the 
scope  of  protection  are  also  quoted  and  com- 
mented upon.  The  absolute  figures  on  the 
number  of  persons  covered,  which  are  of  some 
Interest  in  themselves,  as  well  as  the  series 
of  statistical  measures  of  the  scope  of  pro- 
tection, are  given  In  the  appendix. 

types  op  medicvl  care  schemes 
Different  countries  have  adopted  different 
approaches  to  the  provision  of  medical  care 
under  social  security  schemes.  Howcer.  the 
various  systems  fall  Into  one  or  other  of  the 
following  four  categories. 


MEDICAL  CARE  SERVICES  OF 
OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  debate  on  medicare,  it  was 
frequently  remarked  how  far  behind 
mDst  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world 
the  United  States  was  in  providing  medi- 
cal care  to  its  citizens.  To  give  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  state  of  medical 
care  services  provided  by  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  world,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  entitled  "Medical 


>The  first,  entitled  "Old  Age  Protection 
Under  Social  Security  Schemes."  was  pub- 
lished in  International  Labour  Review,  vol. 
82,  No.  6,  Dec.  1960,  pp.  542-571. 

•Special  mention  may  be  made  of:  (1) 
a  resolution  tidopted  by  the  Ninth  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Labor  Statisticians 
(Geneva,  April-May  1957)  requesting  the 
Oflace  to  "compile  statistical  information 
from  vartotis  countries  on  •  •  •  scope  and 
level  of  protection";  (2)  the  report  of  the 
meeting  of  the  ILO.  Committee  of  Social 
Security  Experts  (Geneva,  January-February 
1959)  In  which  the  Office  was  asked  to  "com- 
pile and  publish  Information  on  the  scope 
of  protection";  and  (3)  the  report  of  the 
Actuarial  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
of  Social  Secvu-lty  Experts  (Geneva,  October. 
I960),  which  recommended  that  "the  ILO 
should  initiate  the  systematic  collection, 
general  analysis  and  periodic  publication  of 
social  security  statistics  •  •  •  coordinated 
with  the  activities  it  Is  already  performing 
In  the  field  of  social  security  Btatistics." 
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National  health  services 

Under  the  national  health  service  t3T)e  of 
program  the  entire  f>opulatlon,  or  practically 
the  entire  population,  is  entitled  to  free  med- 
ical care  as  of  right,  i.e.,  without  having  to 
satisfy  any  special  qualifying  conditions  ex- 
cept the  condition  of  residence;  and  the 
whole  expenditure,  or  at  least  a  major  part 
of  it,  Is  borne  by  the  State. 

Social  insurance  schemes 
Under  this  system,  insured  persons  (and 
often  their  dependents)  are  entitled  to  medi- 
cal care,  among  other  benefits;  but  the  award 
of  benefit,  as  well  as  its  duration,  may  be 
dependent  upon  whether  certain  qualifying 
conditions  are  satisfied  by  the  Individual  con- 
cerned or  by  his  or  her  breadwinner.  Fur- 
ther, such  schemes  are  usually  financed  on  a 
bipartite  or  tripartite  basis — insured  persons, 
employers,  and  sometimes  the  State,  con- 
tributing directly  or  indirectly.  Most  social 
insurance  schemes  are  limited  to  employees  ^ 
only,  thotigh  a  few  extend  their  coverage  to 
self-employed  persons  also.  Insurance  may 
be  made  compulsory  for  certain  classes  of 
persons  and  voluntary  for  others;  sometimes 
it  is  voluntary  for  self-employed  persons  or 
employees  earning  above  a  certain  maximum. 
Pensioners  are  covered  under  most  of  these 
schemes.*  Many  schemes  extend  their  cover- 
age also  to  some,  or  all,  dependents  of  in- 
sured persons. 

Employer  liability  programs 
In  many  developing  countries  there  is  a 
provision  in  the  Labor  Code  requiring  at  least 
the  larger  emp^'ers  to  make  provision  for  a 
certain  measu^  of  medical  care  for  their 
employees,  and  sometimes  for  employees'  de- 
pendants also  Some  employers  take  the  Ini- 
tiative and  provide  some  medical  care  for 
their  employees  even  if  they  are  not  obliged 
to  do  so  by  the  law.  In  some  of  these  coun- 
tries the  government  provides  free  medical 
care  for  certain  classes  of  employees,  for  ex- 
ample for  governmental  or  semi  governmental 
employees. 

Public  medical  care  services 

Finally,  most  countries  provide  for  some 
medical  care  for  the  population,  under  the 
general  health  services.  The  state  Itself,  or 
other  public  authorities  like  municipalities, 
set  up  clinics  or  hospitals  where  medical  care 
facilities  are  available  to  the  public.  Free 
treatment,  however,  is  often  limited  to  the 
Indigenr,  other  users  of  the  public  medical 
care  services  having  to  bear  part  or  all  of  the 
cost  of  treatment.  These  public  medical  care 
services  usually  act  as  a  second  line  of  de- 
fense, serving  those  not  covered  by  other 
organized  medical  care  schemes  of  the  social 
insurance  or  the  employer  liability  type. 

SCOPE    OF    the    study 

The  aim  of  the  study  Is  to  present  as 
complete  a  picture  as  possible  of  the  scope 
of  medical  care  protection  available  under 
?oclal  security  schemes  In  selected  countries. 
In  its  Inquiries  on  the  cost  of  social  security  ' 
the  Oflace,  Instead  of  formulating  a  defini- 
tion of  what  constitutes  social  security,  has 
found  It  convenient  to  enumerate  certain 
criteria  and  to  Include  in  its  Inquiries  only 
such  schemes  as  meet  them.  These  criteria 
are  as  follows : 

"1.  The  objective  of  the  system  must  be  to 
grant  curative  or  preventive  medical  care,  or 
to  maintain  Income  in  cases  of  involuntary 
loss  of  earnings  or  of  an  Important  part  of 
earnings,  or  to  grant  supplementary  Incomes 
to  persons  having  family  responsibilities. 


"2.  The  system  must  have  been  set  up  by 
legislation  which  attributes  specified  indi- 
vidual rights  to,  or  imposes  specified  obliga- 
tions on,  a  public,  semipubllc  or  autonomous 
body. 

"3.  The  system  should  be  administered 
by  a  public,  semipubllc  or  autonomous  body." 

The  present  study,  however,  does  not  cover 
public  medical  care  schemes  under  which 
free  medical  care  Is  available  to  the  indigent, 
although  these  schemes  meet  the  criteria 
above.  The  chief  difficulty  in  covering  such 
schemes  is  the  problem  of  defining  and 
estimating  persons  who  are  potentially  eligi- 
ble for  benefits.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  public  medical  care  serv- 
ices may  be  the  main,  or  even  the  only,  form 
of  medical  care  protection  available  to  the 
population    In   many    developing   countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  employer  liability 
type  of  medical  care  scheme  clearly  does  not 
meet  the  criteria  used  In  the  ILO  inquiries 
on  the  cost  of  social  security;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  in  many  developing  countries 
such  schemes  established  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Labor  Code  may  play  a  very 
important  part.  It  Is  not  easy,  however,  to 
compile  accurate  data  on  such  schemes  by 
reference  only  to  material  available  at  the 
ILO.  Nevertheless,  whenever  it  Is  known 
that  such  a  scheme  exists,  reference  has  been 
made  to  it  and.  if  possible,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  present  some  data  relating  to 
the  scheme,  so  that  it  may  be  i>ossible  to 
have  a  better  appreciation  of  the  scope  of 
medical  care  protection  in  the  country  con- 
cerned. In  the  cases  of  India  and  Turkey 
it  has  been  possible  to  give  some  indication 
of  the  coverage  under  such  schemes.  As  the 
information  available  is  limited,  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  Insure  that  all  such  schemes 
are  covered  in  all  the  countries  considered. 
The  data  on  the  number  of  persons  pro- 
tected should  therefore  be  considered  as 
minimum  figures  setting  a  lower  limit  to  the 
number  of  persons  to  whom  medical  care 
protection  Is  available,  especially  in  the  case 
of  developing  countries. 

data   compiled 
In  the  statistical  treatment  of  the  scope  of 
protection  under  medical  care  schemes.  It  Is 
possible   to   consider   three   different   meas- 
ures: 

(a)  Total  number  of  persons  protected 
(i.e.,  including  dependents,  pensioners,  etc.) 
as  a  percentage  of  total  population. 

(b)  Number  of  economically  active  per- 
sons protected  (i.e.,  excluding  dependents 
and  pensioners)  as  a  percentage  of  total  eco- 
nomically active  population. 

(c)  Number  of  employees  protected  as  a 
percentage  of  total  number  of  employees. 

The  first  measure  would  give  the  overall 
picture  of  protection  in  the  country,  but  It 
raises  two  difficulties.  Firstly,  it  is  usually 
the  case  that  statistics  on  dependents  are  less 
accurate  than  statistics  on  insured  persons.' 
so  that  by  including  dependents  the  error 
in  the  computed  measure  Is  increased.  Sec- 
ondly, bringing  dependents  into  the  picture 
makes  international  comparisons  more  diffi- 
cult because  there  are  wide  differences  among 
schemes  as  regards  the  relative  extent  and 
duration  of  medical  care  provided  to  de- 
pendents as  compared  with  what  Is  available 
to  Insured  persons.  These  difficulties  are  ob- 
viated in  measure  (b),  where  dependents  are 
completely  excluded.  Measure  (c)  is  pro- 
posed because  it  is  the  class  of  employees 
that  is   usually  the  first  to  be  covered  by 


'  The  term  "employees"  is  used  here  to  de- 
note both  wage  earners  and  salaried  em- 
ployees. 

*  See  "Medical  Care  for  Pension  Beneficiar- 
ies," in  International  Labour  Review,  vol.  83, 
No.  3,  March  1961,  pp.  273-286. 

"See  ILO:  "The  Cost  of  Social  Security," 
1949-57  (Geneva,  1961),  p.  2. 


•  In  some  cases  the  number  of  dependants 
Is  only  roughly  estimated,  for  example  by 
applying  a  proportion  to  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  Insured  persons.  Sometimes  the  data 
on  dependants  are  clearly  underestimated; 
the  figures  refer  only  to  those  who  are  "regis- 
tered" with  the  administration  and  not  to 
all  dependants  ix)tentlally  eligible  for 
benefits. 


social  security  schemes  and  is  very  often,  as 
mentioned  earlier,  the  only  class  covered. 
As  the  necessary  analysis  of  the  global  sta- 
tistics is  not  available  in  sufficient  detail  In 
many  cases,  it  has  often  been  Impossible  to 
compute  all  the  three  relative  measures  de- 
scribed above. 

Wherever  possible,  figures  have  been  given 
for  a  number  of  years  running  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  trend.  The  periods  covered, 
however,  do  not  coincide  for  the  different 
countries;  this  is  necessarily  one  of  the  limi- 
tations of  a  study  for  which  such  data  as 
were  available  had  to  be  drawn  from  many 
different  sources. 

In  certain  cases,  when  the  relative  meas- 
ures were  computed,  values  exceeding  100 
percent  were  obtained.  This  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  the  figures  compared 
were  drawn  from  two  different  sources,  e.g.,  a 
census  or  estimate  of  the  protected  popula- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  a  census  or  esti- 
mate of  the  total  population  or  the  labor 
force  on  the  other.  In  such  cases  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  true  value  of  the  relative 
measure  in  question  Is  100  percent  and  this 
Is  the  value  shown  In  the  tables. 

The  date  in  the  year  to  which  the  data  on 
the  instired  population  and  the  like  refer  has 
been  indicated  wherever  it  has  been  ex- 
plicitly stated  in  the  original  source,  and 
comparisons  have  been  made  against  total 
population,  etc.,  relating  to  the  same  date. 
In  cases  where  the  time  reference  of  the 
data  on  the  insured  population  is  not  known, 
comparisons  have  been  made  against  the 
midyear  population  estimates.  This  pro- 
cedure might  give  a  slightly  misleading  pic- 
ture If,  for  Instance,  the  figvires  on  the  In- 
sured papulation,  etc.,  related  to  December 
31  of  the  year.  But  the  tlmelag  between 
the  two  dates  can  only  be  half  a  year  at  the 
most,  and  the  effect  of  this  lag  may  not  be 
very  serious  except  perhajjs  in  the  case  of 
fairly  new  schemes  which  are  in  the  stage  of 
implementation. 

In  order  to  facilitate  comparisons,  tEe 
countries  covered "  have  been  presented  in 
three  different  groups:  (1)  countries  with 
national  health  service  schemes;  (2)  coun- 
tries with  social  insurance  schemes  of  fairly 
wide  coverage;  i.e.,  schemes  where  the  pres- 
ent coverage  may  be  estimated  to  be  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  total  population;  and  (3) 
other  countries  with  social  insurance  schemee 
of  limited  coverage.'* 

SELECTED    COUNTRIES    WITH    NATIONAL    HE.\LTH 
SERVICE    SCHEMES 

Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  New  Zealand,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  are  coun- 
tries where  the  population  is  entitled  to 
practically  free  medical  care,  as  of  right, 
without  having  to  satisfy  any  special  quali- 
fying conditions.  In  Bulgaria,  New  Zealand, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  the 
whole  resident  population  Is  covered. 

In  Czechoslovakia  free  medical  care  ""is 
available  to  all  persons  except  self-employed 
persons  and  their  dependents;  however,  all 
children  under  the  age  of  15  are  entirely  cov- 
ered, and  free  maternity  care  is  available  to 
all  women.  At  present  it  is  estimated  that 
about  95  percent  of  the  population  of  Czech- 
oslovakia Is  covered  by  the  national  health 
service  and  Is  entitled  to  free  medical  care. 
Even  the  remaining  5  percent  Is  entitled  to 


'  As  stated  above,  the  data  complied  have 
been  drawn  solely  from  published  sources 
available  at  the  ILO.  The  following  analyses 
may  not.  therefore,  correspond  exactly  to  the 
situation  In  certain  countries,  and  the  Office 
would  welcome  comments  on  the  data 
presented. 

8  Absolute  figures  on  the  number  of  per- 
sons covered  as  well  as  the  series  of  statis- 
tical measures  of  the  scope  of  protection  are 
given  In  the  appendix,  except  In  the  case  of 
the  first  group,  where  total  or  virtually  total 
protection  may  be  assumed. 
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seme  measure  of  free  medical  care;  e.g.,  pre- 
ventive examination,  treatment  of  conta- 
gious diseases,  etc.,  but  has  to  bear  part  of 
the  cost  of  other  medical  care.* 

SELECTED    COUNTRIES    WITH    SOCIAL    INSURANCE 
SCHEMES    0>'    FAIRLY    WIDE   COVERAGE 

Austria 

Austria  has  a  general  social  insurance 
medical  care  scheme  which  covers  employees, 
apprentices,  homeworkers.  and  unemployed 
persons  receiving  unemployment  benefit. 
Pensioners  are  also  covered  by  the  scheme. 
Dependents  are  covered  but  receive  reduced 
medical  benefit. 

Special  schemes  are  In  operation  for  the 
following  categories:  civil  servants  and 
railway  employees,  self-employed  persons, 
and  employees  of  local  authorities. 

Coverage  under  all  the  above  schemes  in 
1^60  was  about  71  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. In  1961  the  schemes  covered  about 
75  percent  of  the  economically  active  popu- 
lation and  very  nearly  100  percent  of  em- 
ployees. 

Belgium 

In  Belgium  there  Is  a  a  general  scheme 
covering  employees,  who  are  required  to  en- 
roll with  a  mutual  benefit  society  or  with 
the  public  auxiliary  fund.  There  are  spe- 
cial systems  for  miners,  seamen,  and  rall- 
waymen.  Pensioners  are  also  covered,  as 
are  also  dependents  of  Insured  persons  and 
of  pensioners;  dependents  are  entitled  to  the 
same  standard  of  medical  care  as  Insured 
persons. 

There  Is  provision  for  voluntary  Insurance 
of  self-employed  and  nonemployed  persons 
and  certain  other  categories  like  public  offi- 
cials, domestic  servants,  etc. 

About  73  percent  of  the  total  population. 
or  75  percent  of  the  economically  active 
population,  was  covered  In  1960. 

Chile 

Chile  has  a  social  Insurance  program  for 
medical  care,  which  includes  wage  earners, 
urban  self-employed  persons  whose  earnings 
do  not  exceed  a  certain  limit,  pensioners, 
and  salaried  employees  In  public  and  pri- 
vate employment. 

There  are  special  schemes  for  railroad  em- 
ployees, bank  employees,  seamen,  port  work- 
ers, and  other  groups.  Wives  of  Insured 
men  are  entitled  to  the  same  medical  care 
as  insured  women;  as  regards  children,  until 
they  attain  the  age  of  2  they  are  eligible  for 
complete  medical  care,  but  between  the  ages 
of  2  and  15  they  receive  reduced  care. 

The  total  coverage  for  medical  care  may 
be  estimated  to  be  74  percent  of  the  eco- 
nomically active  population  in  1960. 

Denmark,  Iceland,  Norway,  and  Sweden 

The  medical  care  system  in  Denmark, 
which  Is  based  on  social  Insurance  principles, 
may  be  described  as  semivoluntary.  It  is 
organized  on  the  basis  of  sickness  benefit 
societies,  and  membership  in  these  societies 
is  of  two  types:  active  and  passive.  Passive 
mrmbershlp  Is  compulsory  for  all  resident 
adults  who  are  not  active  members  (optional 
for  Juveniles  between  14  and  21  years)  and  Is 
available  on  the  payment  of  a  nominal 
annual  premium.  Active  membership  Is  vol- 
untary but  is  a  condition  for  eligibility  for 
benefits;  thus,  practically  all  Insured  persons 
are  active  members. 

In  Iceland,  Norway  and  Sweden  top,  the 
medical  care  schemes  are  based  on  socfal  in- 
surance, and  membership  is  compulsory  for 
all  resident  adults.  In  Iceland  Invalids 
maintained  by  public  assistance  are  exempt 
from  compulsory  Insurance. 


Children  under  specified  ages  '"  are  treated 
as  dependents  and  are  eligible  for  medical 
care  under  the  title  of  their  parents'  Insur- 
ance. 

The  coverage  under  the  schemes  In  1960, 
In  terms  of  the  total  population  of  the  re- 
spective country,  was  as  follows:  Denmark, 
90  percent;  Iceland,  94  percent;  Norway  and 
Sweden.  100  percent. 

The  scope  of  protection  obtaining  In  these 
countries  therefore  approaches  that  found  In 
countries  with  national  health  service 
schemes. 

France 

In  France  there  Is  a  general  and  compul- 
sory scheme  covering  all  nonagrlcultural 
employees,  and  special  schemes  for  the  fol- 
lowing groups:  agricultural  employees,  agri- 
cultural self-employed,"  miners,  railway  em- 
ployees, public  employees,  seamen,  students, 
etc.  Medical  benefit  Is  available  to  pension- 
ers; dependents  of  liisured  persons  are  also 
covered  and  are  eligible  for  the  same  medical 
benefits  as  insured  persons. 

The  scope  of  protection  In  1960  was  about 
66  percent  of  the  toUl  population.  The  bulk 
of  the  self-employed  and  nonemployed  per- 
sons who  are  not  covered  by  the  schemes 
should  account  for  the  remaining  34  percent. 

About  68  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force 
and  very  nearly  100  percent  of  civilian  em- 
ployees were  covered  In  the  same  year. 

Germany  {Federal  Republic) 
There  is  a  general  scheme  covering  all  em- 
ployees; salaried  employees  are  covered  com- 
pulsorlly  subject  to  an  Income  limit  of  7.920 
marks  a  year;  I.e.,  those  earning  salaries  above 
this  limit  are  excluded  from  compulsory  in- 
surance but  may  Insure  themselves  volun- 
tarily. Certain  categories  of  nonagrlcultural 
own-account  workers  are  also  Insured,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  Income  limit  as  above,  and 
pensioners  are  covered.  Public  officials  have 
an  employer  liability  type  of  scheme,  the 
State  refunding  to  them  a  part  of  their  ex- 
penses on  medical  care. 

Dependents  of  insured  persons  are  covered 
and  get  the  same  medical  benefits  as  insured 
persons. 

In  1960  about  80  percent  of  the  economical- 
ly active  population  was  insured;  the  cor- 
responding figure  for  1951  was  about  74  per 
cent.'-' 

Italy 

The  general  scheme  applies  to  employees 
and  pensioners.  Special  schemes  exist  for 
seamen.  Journalists,  public  employes,  self- 
employed  artisans,  and  self-employed  farm- 
ers. All  insurance  Is  compulsory;  there  is  no 
provision  for  voluntary  Insurance. 

Dependants  of  Insured  persons  are  entitled 
to  the  same  medical  care  as  Insured  persons, 
with  minor  exceptions. 

About  79  percent  of  the  total  population 
appears  to  have  been  protected  in  i960,  as 
against  60  percent  In  1955,  reflecting  the  ex- 
tension of  medical  care  to  more  and  more 
workers,  in  particular  to  self-employed  per- 
sons. The  proportion  of  employees  protected 
has  remained  fairly  constant  around  90  per- 
cent over  the  same  period. 

Japan         • 

Japan  has  two  principal  schemes  for  medi- 
cal care,  and  several  smaller  schemes  cover- 
ing special  groups.  The  health  insurance 
scheme  covers  employes  of  firms  with  five  or 
more  regxilar  employees.  It  also  covers  de- 
pendants of  Insured  persons  for  the  benefit 
and  provides  them  the  same  standard  of 
medical  care. 


» See  Zdenek  Stich :  La  Sant^  publique 
tch^ccslovaque  (Prague.  Minlstdre  de  la  sant^ 
publique  de  la  R^publlque  Soclallste 
Tch^coslovaque,  1963). 


">  Under  15  years  in  Denmark,  under  16  in 
Iceland  and  Sweden,  and  under  18  but  earn- 
ing less  than  1.000  crowns  a  year  in  Norway. 

"  This  scheme  was  set  up  In  1961. 

'^  These  figures,  however  do  not  take  ac- 
count of  the  public  officials  scheme. 


The  national  health  insurance  scheme  cov- 
ers  compulsortly  all  residents  who  are  not  un- 
der another  health  insurance  program. 

There  are  special  schemes  for  day  laborers, 
seamen,  public  employees,  teachers,  and  pub- 
lic utility  employees. 

The  scope  of  protection  under  these  sev- 
eral schemes  Increased  from  about  74  percent 
of  the  total  population  in  1957  to  about  98 
percent  In  1961. 

Luxembourg 

There  Is  a  general  scheme  which  applies  to 
employees  (both  private  and  public)  and 
self-employed  artisans.  Special  schemes 
exist  for  railway  workers  and  self-employed 
persons.    Pensioners  are  also  covered. 

Dependants  of  Insured  persons  are  covered 
but  receive  reduced  medical  benefit. 

The  scope  of  protection  was  83  p>ercent  of 
total  population  in  1960,  the  corresponding 
figure  for  1955  being  74  percent;  the  increase 
is  clearly  due  to  the  Inclusion  of  self- 
employed  persons  in  1958.  It  appears  that 
about  76  percent  of  the  economically  active 
population  and  100  percent  of  employees 
were  covered  in  1960. 

Netherlands 

There  is  a  general  scheme  which  covers 
employees  earning  not  more  than  9,700 
guilders  a  year.  Voluntary  coverage  is  avail- 
able to  other  persons  and  to  pensioners, 
subject  again  to  an  income  limit.  Special 
schemes  exist  for  miners,  railway  workers, 
and  public  employees. 

Dependents  are  covered  and  are  entitled 
to  the  same  medical  benefits  as  insured 
persons. 

The  scope  of  protection  was  about  75  per- 
cent of  the  total  population  in  1960. 

Switzerland 

Medical  care  is  provided  through  a  mixed 
compulsory  and  voluntary  social  Insurance 
system.  The  system  Is  organized  on  the 
basis  of  approved  social  Insurance  funds, 
and  the  conditions  governing  compulsory 
insurance  vary  from  canton  to  canton.  In 
some  cantons  Insurance  is  compulsory  for  all 
residents;  in  others  only  for  residents  in  cer- 
tain cities.  Again,  some  cantons  cover  com- 
pulsorlly  only  those  earning  below  a  speci- 
fied limit,  while  others  cover  all  residents 
irrespective  of  Income.  In  some  cantons  all 
foreign  workers  are  compulsorily  covered, 
and  in  one  all  agricultural  workers  are 
covered. 

Family  members  have  to  Join  a  medical 
care  fund  Individually  In  order  to  be  covered. 

The  scope  of  protection  in  terms  of  total 
population  Increased  from  about  56  percent 
in  1951  to  about  73  percent  in  1960. 

Yugoslavia 

Yugoslavia  has  a  medical  care  scheme 
based  on  social  insurance  principles.  The 
coverage  of  the  scheme  extends  to  the  fol- 
lowing categories:  employees,  apprentices, 
students,  members  of  certain  liberal  profes- 
sions, elected  officials  and  pensioners,  as  well 
as  a  large  part  of  the  farming  population. 

Dep>endants  of  Insured  persons  are  covered 
and  receive  the  same  standard  of  medical 
benefit. 

The  scope  of  protection  increased  from  28 
percent  of  the  total  population  In  1952  to  49 
percent  around  1960.  Since  1960  the  scope 
of  protection  has  most  likely  attained  a 
higher  level  with  the  Introduction  of  a  special 
health  service  for  agricultural  producers. 

SELECTED    COUNTRIES    WITH    SOCIAL    INSURANCE 
SCHEMES    OF    LIMITED    COVERAGE 

Burma 
A  general  social  insurance  scheme  provld: 
Ing  medical  care,  among  other  benefits,  was 
introduced  in  1954.  It  now  applies  to  all 
persons  employed  in  industrial  or  commer- 
cial establishments  emplojing  10  or  more 
workers;  railways  under  the  Union  of  Burma 
Railway  Board;  ports;  mines;  oilfields;  Steve- 
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dorlng  establishments;  and  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Board.  Permanent  public  servants  are 
excluded  from  coverage.  The  scheme  does 
not  provide  any  medical  care  to  dependants 
of  Insured  persons. 

The  scheme  is  being  implemented  in  stages 
la  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  now 
effective  in  the  capital  and  in  some  of  the 
bigger  towns. 

In  1962  the  scheme  covered  about  1  percent 
of  the  total  population. 

China    (Taiwan) 

There  are  two  distinct  social  insurance 
schemes  in  operation  in  China  (Taiwan). 

The  labor  insurance  scheme  covers  em- 
ployees in  industrial  firms,  mines,  and  plan- 
tations, with  10  or  more  employees;  public 
utility  employees;  fishermen;  self-employed 
persons;  and  sugarcane  farmers,  on  the  basis 
of  a  contract  with  the  corresponding  employ- 
ers' organization.  This  scheme,  however, 
provides  only  in-patient  treatment  in  hospi- 
tals. 

The  Government  employees'  scheme  ap- 
plies to  officials  of  both  the  Central  and  the 
Provincial  Governments.  Under  this  scheme 
both  in-  and  out-patient  treatment  are  pro- 
vided to  insured  persons. 

The  coverage  under  the  schemes  Increased 
from  4  percent  of  the  total  population  In 
1956  to  7  percent  in  1961.  In  terms  of  the 
economically  active  population,  the  coverage 
Increased  from  13  to  22  percent  over  the 
same  period. 

Costa  Rica 

Medical  care  is  provided  under  a  social 
insurance  scheme  which  applies  to  employ- 
ees earning  less  than  1,000  colbns  a  month. 
The  scheme  applies  in  certain  regions  and  is 
"being  gradually  extended  to  others. 

Dependents  of  insured  persons  are  covered 
and  are  entitled  to  the  same  standard  of 
medical  care  as  Insured  persons.  Pensioners 
and  their  dependents  are  also  covered. 

The  scope  of  protection  appears  to  have 
grown  from  about  13  percent  of  the  total 
population  In  1955  to  about  18  percent  in 
1961.  In  terms  of  the  economically  active 
population,  the  scope  of  protection  Increased 
only  slightly  during  the  same  period,  from 
25  percent  in  1955  to  27  percent  In  1961. 

Dominican  Republic 

The  medical  care  scheme  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  applies  to  employees  in  indus- 
try, commerce,  and  agriculture;  wage  earners 
in  public  empl03rment;  homeworkers;  and 
small  frontier  farmers.  Pensioners  are  also 
covered.  Voluntary  coverage  is  available  to 
independent  workers,  small  businessmen, 
etc. 

Salaried  employees  earning  over  46  pesos 
a  week,  domestic  servants,  and  family  work- 
ers are  excluded. 

Dependents  of  Insured  persons  are  not  cov- 
ered, except  that  wives  of  insured  persons 
are  entltleid  to  maternity  care. 

About  9  percent  of  the  total  population 
was  protected  in  1959. 

El  Salvador 

Employees  In  Industry,  commerce,  and  Gov- 
ernment emplo3mient  are  covered  by  the  so- 
cial insurance  medical  carfi  scheme.  How- 
ever, the  following  categories  are  excluded 
from  coverage;  employees  in  firms  with  less 
than  five  workers;  those  earning  over  500 
colons  a  month;  and  agricultural,  domestic, 
and  casual  employees. 

Wives  of  insured  persons  receive  maternity 
care  but  no  other  medical  care  benefit  is 
available  to  dependents  of  Insured  persons. 

About  2  p)ercent  of  the  total  population,  5 
percent  of  the  economically  active  popula- 
tion, or  7  percent  of  employees  appear  to 
have  been  covered  around  1960. 

India 

The  employees'  state  Insurance  scheme.  In- 
troduced In  1952,  applies  to  employees  In  In- 
dustrial firms  with  20  or  more  workers,  ex- 


cluding those  earning  over  Rs400  a  month. 
The  scheme  is  being  Implemented  in  stages 
in  different  Industrial  centers  of  the  country. 

Initially  only  insured  persons  were  eligible 
to  receive  medical  care;  since  1959  medical 
care  has  been  extended  to  dependents  wher- 
ever feasible. 

The  employees'  state  insurance  scheme  ac- 
covmted  in  1961  for  only  about  1  percent  of 
the  total  population.  In  the  same  year  the 
nvmiber  of  economically  active  Insured  per- 
sons constituted  1  percent  of  the  total  eco- 
nomically active  population.  However,  there 
are  a  few  other  schemes  for  special  groups  of 
employees,  on  which  some  information  is 
available  at  the  ILO.    These  are : 

1.  The  contributory  health  service  scheme 
for  Central  Government  employees  in  New 
Delhi;  based  on  the  insurance  principle,  this 
provides  benefits  comparable  to  those  under 
the  employees'  state  insurance  scheme,  and 
covers  about  450,000  persons,"  inclusive 
of  dependents  of  Insured  persons. 

2.  The  railway  health  service  covers  rail- 
way employees  and  their  dependents,  num- 
bering about  5.5  million.'*  The  Indian  rail- 
ways, as  employers,  bear  the  cost  of  the 
scheme. 

3.  The  Plantation  Labor  Act  provides  for 
a  measure  of  medical  care,  under  an  em- 
ployer liability  system,  to  specified  cate- 
gories of  workers  in  rubber,  tea,  coffee,  and 
cinchona  plantations.  It  covers  about  0.8 
million  workers. 

4.  The  coal,  mica,  and  Iron  mines'  labor 
welfare  funds,  which  are  financed  out  of  a 
cess  levied  specifically  for  the  purpose,  pro- 
vide for  the  medical  care  of  these  miners, 
among  other  welfare  benefits.  The  total 
number  of  persons  employed  in  coal,  mica, 
and  Iron  mines  was  about  0.48  million  In 
1960." 

The  4  schemes  mentioned  above  account 
for  about  7.2  million  persons.  If  these 
are  added  to  the  employees'  state  insurance 
scheme  figures,  It  would  appear  that  about 

3  percent  of  the  total  population  was  covered 
in  1961. 

Considering  that  the  coverage  under  the 
employees'  state  insurance  scheme  has  more 
than  doubled  since  1961,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  present  coverage  under  all  the 
schemes  should  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 

4  percent  of  the  total  population. 

Mexico  !• 

The  general  medical  care  scheme  in  Mex- 
ico is  based  on  social  insiirance  principles 
and  covers  the  following  categories:  em- 
ployees, members  of  productive  cooperative 
societies;  apprentices;  workers  for  the  state; 
workers  in  undertakings  of  a  family  nature; 
homeworkers;  agricultural  workers;  domes- 
tic workers;  and  casual  and  temporary 
workers.  The  scheme  is  being  applied  grad- 
ually by  region  and  by  type  of  gainful  activ- 
ity. It  also  covers  pensioners  as  well  as 
dependents  of  Insured  persons,  who  are 
eligible  for  the  same  standard  of  medical 
care. 

The  scheme,  which  covered  only  4  percent 
of  the  economically  active  population  in 
1950,  was  being  applied  to  over  10  percent 
of  the  economically  active  in  1960.  The 
coverage  In  1961  was  probably  much  higher, 
considering  the  rather  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  Insured  persons  from  1960  to 
1961.     In  terms  of  the  total  population  the 


"  Government  of  India,  Ministry  of  Health : 
"Report  of  the  Health  Survey  and  Planning 
Committee"  (New  Delhi,  August  1959-Octo- 
ber  1961),  vol.  1,  p.  131. 

"Ibid.,  p.  115. 

"  Central  Statistical  Organization,  Depart- 
ment of  Statistics.  Goveriunent  of  India: 
"Statistical  Abstract  of  the  Indian  Union, 
1962"  (New  Delhi,  1962) . 

i«  For  details  see  "Medical  Care  Benefits  in 
Mexico,"  in  International  Labour  Review, 
vol.  88.  No.  2,  August  1963,  pp.  157-179. 


coverage  may  be  estimated  to  have  been  10 
percent  in  1960. 

In  addition  to  the  above  general  scheme 
there  are  special  medical  care  schemes  for 
public  employees  and  rallwaymen.  Thus, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  study, 
the  above  figiires  should  be  regarded  as 
slightly  underestimating  the  scope  of  medi- 
cal care  protection  as  a  whole. 

Nicaragua 

The  social  Insurance  system  covers  em- 
ployees in  Industry,  commerce  and  public 
employment.  Coverage  is  being  gradually 
extended  to  different  areas  and  categories  of 
workers.  At  present  the  scheme  is  operative 
in  Managua  urban  area  only. 

Wives  of  Insured  males  receive  maternity 
care,  but  are  not  eleglble  for  other  medical 
care;  the  children  under  2  years  of  age  of 
insured  persons  are,  however,  provided  with 
complete  medical  care. 

About  3  percent  of  the  total  population 
was  covered  in  1961  compued  with  only  1 
percent  in  1957. 

Panama 

The  following  categories  are  covered  by  the 
social  insurance  system:  employees  of  pri- 
vate employers  in  specified  urban  districts; 
public  employees  throughout  the  country; 
and  pensioners.  Voluntary  coverage  is  open 
to  other  employees  and  self-employed  per- 
sons, as  also  to  dependents. 

About  7  percent  of  the  population  was 
covered  in  1961. 

Turkey 

The  first  compulsory  and  contributory 
sickness  insurance  scheme  in  Turkey  was  put 
into  force  in  1951.  At  the  outset  only  per- 
sons employed  in  undertakings  employing  10 
or  more  people  were  covered  by  the  scheme, 
but  in  1952  establishments  employing  4  or 
more  persons  In  cities  with  populations  of 
50,000  or  more  were  brought  within  the  scope 
of  the  scheme.  Agricultural  employees,  sea- 
sonal workers  and  family  workers  are  not 
covered.  Dependents  of  insured  persons  are 
not  entitled  to  medical  care;  wives  of  insvired 
men,  however,  are  entitled  to  a  measure  of 
maternity  care.  The  scheme  covered  in  1960 
about  4  percent  of  the  economically  active 
population,  or  20  percent  of  employees. 

To  complete  the  picture,  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  following  special  schemes,  which 
are  in  fact  older  than  the  general  scheme 
mentioned  above,  but  are  not  based  on  in- 
surance principles: 

1.  The  schemes  covering  railway  workers 
and  employees  of  military  ordnance  fac- 
tories. The  niunber  of  workers  covered  was 
about  13,000  in  1959." 

2.  The  noncontributory  scheme  for  public 
officials,  which  covered  about  250,000  persona 
in  1959.« 

Considering  all  three  schemes  together.  It 
would  appear  that  about  6  percent  of  the 
economically  active  p>opulatlon  or  29  percent 
of  all  employees  was  covered  in  1959. 

Venezuela 

The  social  insurance  scheme  covers  em- 
ployees in  industry  and  commerce,  subject 
to  an  income  limit,  as  well  as  their  depend- 
ants. Coverage  is  gradually  being  extended 
to  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  scope  of  protection  in  1960  was  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  population,  11  percent  of 
the  economically  active  population  or  18  per- 
cent of  employees. 

CONCLUDING   REH^RKS 

As  mentioned  earlier,  this  is  only  in  the 
nature  of  a  pilot  study  and  any  conclusions 
drawn  from  it  can  only  be  of  limited  valid- 
ity. Nevertheless,  the  following  observation 
may  be  made. 


"Mustafa  Ertem:  "Sickness  Insxirance  in 
Turkey",  in  Bulletin  of  the  ISSA  (Geneva). 
June-Jxily  1959. 

"Ibid. 
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It  Is  seen  that  the  scope  of  protection 
measured  In  terms  of  total  population  varies 
considerably  In  the  countries  covered.  While 
almost  the  whole  population  Is  protected 
under  most  national  health  services  and  In 
some  countries  with  social  Insurance 
schemes,  and  at  least  50  percent  are  covered 
In  many  other  countries  with  social  Insur- 
ance schemes,  the  countries  with  limited  so- 
cial Insurance  schemes  included  In  the  study 
have  a  coverage  ranging  from  as  low  as  1 
percent  to  18  percent  of  the  total  population. 

In  interpreting  these  figures  It  should.  In 
particular,  be  recalled  that  public  medical 
care  services,  which  assume  considerably 
greater  Importance  in  countries  with  social 
Insurance  schemes  of  limited  coverage,  have 
been  excluded  from  the  study.  Another 
point  worth  recalling  Is  that  the  figures  on 
scope  of  protection  In  respect  of  these  coun- 
tries should  be  regarded  as  minimum  rather 
than  as  absolute  figures,  in  view  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  employer  liability  schemes  may 
not  have  been  completely  covered  In  the 
study. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  schemes 
In  some  of  the  developing  countries  covered 
In  the  study  are  fairly  young  and  are  In  the 
process  of  gradual  implementation.  The 
eventual  coverage  under  these  schemes  when 
they  are  fully  Implemented  would  probably 
be  much  higher  than  at  present. 

Many  of  these  social  Insurance  schemes  of 
limited  coverage  either  exclude  dependents 
or  cover  them  partially,  so  that  If  the  scope 
of  protection  were  to  be  expressed  In  terms 
of  the  economically  active  population,  higher 
percentages  of  coverage  would  probably  be 
obtained.  Lack  of  data  has  made  It  Impos- 
sible to  compute  this  additional  relative 
measure  for  many  of  these  countries,  but 
China  (Taiwan).  Costa  Rica,  and  El  Salvador 
clearly  Illustrate  this  point. 

Again,  most  of  these  schemes  cover.  In  the 
main,  employees,  and  the  structure  of  the 
labor  force  In  developing  countries  Is  such 
that  the  proportion  of  employees  In  the  eco- 
nomically active  population  Is  relatively  low. 
Hence.  If  the  scope  of  protection  were  to  be 
expressed  In  terms  of  employees,  still  higher 
percentages  of  coverage  would  most  likely  be 
obtained.  This  Is  Illustrated  by  the  cases  of 
Turkey  and  Venezuela. 


ACQUISITION  AND  PRESERVATION 
BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  CER- 
TAIN ITEMS  OF  EVIDENCE  PER- 
TAINING TO  THE  ASSASSINATION 
OF  PRESIDENT  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No   836.  H.R.  9545. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hefrs  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lecislattve  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
9545  >  providing  for  the  acquisition  and 
preservation  by  the  TTnited  States  of  cer- 
tain items  of  evidence  pertaining  to  the 
assassination  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  no  hear- 
ings were  held  on  this  bill  in  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

The  House  Judiciarv-  Committee  re- 
fused and  denied  an  opportunity  to  Mr. 
King,  the  purchaser  of  the  weapons,  to 


appear  before  that  committee.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  matter  needs  more  careful 
study  than  it  has  been  given.  At  this 
time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  statement  from  Mr.  King,  who  bought 
the  weapons,  which  is  very  revealing,  and 
I  think  from  the  letter  it  will  be  under- 
stood why  he  was  aggrieved  at  the 
thought  that  he  was  not  able  to  appear 
before  the  House  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  John  J.  King  Before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Regarding 
HH.  9545,  Union  Calendar  No.  366 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  John  J.  King,  the  present  owner 
of  the  rifle  and  pistol  used  to  such  tragic 
purpose  by  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  in  Dallas  on 
November  22.  1963.  I  wish  to  express  my 
thanks  to  your  chairman  and  to  all  of  you 
for  having  granted  me  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pearing before  you  In  opposition  to  H.R.  9545. 
a  bill  relating  to  the  preservation  of  evidence 
pertaining  to  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy — a  privilege  once  promised  me  but 
subsequently  denied  by  the  House  subcom- 
mittee to  which  It  was  referred. 

H.R.  9545.  while  It  appears  to  be  a  routine 
bill.  Is  really  a  most  extraordinary  piece  of 
proposed  legislation;  one  which  merits  a 
most  careful  analysis  and  consideration  by 
this  distinguished  committee. 

First.  Inasmuch  as  It  Is  a  clear  and  unmis- 
takable effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  override  the  statutory  provi- 
sions of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  to  assume 
unto  Itself  certain  powers  properly  and  his- 
torically vested  In  the  State,  this  bill  poses 
a  serious  chnllenge  to  States  rights  In  all 
areas.  If  enacted.  It  would  Invite  further 
Federal  transgression  Into  this  Important 
field. 

Second,  by  seeking  to  take  full  advantage 
of  honest  emotions,  this  bill  would  extend 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  to  personal 
property,  and  thereby  establish  a  most  dan- 
gerous precedent  and  a  basic  threat  to  the 
future  security  of  all  personal  property 
rights.  If  enacted.  It  would  invite  future 
confiscatory  legislation  directed  at  personal 
property  of  whatever  nature,  selected  at  the 
whim  of  the  executive  branch. 

Third.  It  is  unusually  nonspecific.  It  does 
not  identify  the  Items  which  It  seeks  to  con- 
demn, nor  does  It  define  the  ultimate  disposi- 
tion of  these  items.  In  short,  it  grants  carte 
blanche  to  the  Attorney  General  for  selec- 
tion and  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  for  disposition  of  the  unidentified 
Items  with  which  It  is  concerned.  Accord- 
ingly, If  enacted.  It  would  significantly  ac- 
celerate the  relentless  shift  of  authority  from 
the  legislative  to  the  executive  branch. 

Fourth.  It  Is  an  attempt  retroactively  to 
correct,  at  the  expense  of  private  citizens, 
certain  past  executive  oversights.  House  Re- 
port No.  813.  which  accompanies  this  bill. 
Includes  a  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  the  effect 
that,  prior  to  the  completion  of  its  work,  the 
Warren  Commission  requested  the  Justice 
Department  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
provide  for  Federal  retention  of  certain  items 
of  evidence.  This  Is  substantiated  by  a  let- 
ter from  J.  Lee  Rankin  to  the  Acting  Attor- 
ney General  written  on  leftover  Warren 
Commission  stationery,  dated  a  month  and 
a  half  after  the  Warren  Commission  had 
completed  its  work  according  to  Its  own  let- 
ter to  the  President.  This  bill  was  requested 
by  the  Justice  Department  over  7  months 
after  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Rankin's  letter. 

H.R.  9545  and  its  accompanying  report  No. 
813  claim  as  its  public  purpose  the  preserva- 
tion of  Items  of  evidence  In  order  to  sub- 


stantiate the  concliislons  arrived  at  by  the 
Warren  Commission.  Public  pronouncements 
by  spokesmen  of  the  Justice  Department 
have  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  future 
reexamination  of  the  evidence.  The  weap- 
ons with  which  I  am  personally  concerned 
have  been  subjected  to  every  known  relevant 
test  and  analysis  by  Impeccably  qualified  ex- 
perts. The  conclusions  reached  by  the  War- 
ren Commission  on  the  basis  of  the  testi- 
mony of  these  experts  have  been  widely  read 
and  fully  accepted — except  by  a  minlscule 
fringe  of  irresponsible  and  unqualified  critics. 
No  further  tests  or  analyses  are  needed.  None 
have  been  made  to  my  knowledge  on  pre- 
vious Presidential  assassination  weapons. 
Sulfur  casts  have  already  been  made  of  the 
rifle  chamber.  They  can  easily  be  made  of 
the  revolver  chambers  and  of  the  bores  of 
both  weapons.  Bolt  face  Impressions  can  be 
made  of  the  rifle  and  breachplate  Impres- 
sions can  be  made  of  the  revolver.  These 
things,  combined  with  the  various  cartridge 
cases  and  related  bullets  are  all  that  the 
Government  would  ever  need  for  any  future 
ballistic  reexamination.  Further,  no  request 
has  ever  been  made  of  me  or  of  the  Oswald 
estate  regarding  our  attitudes  toward  the 
gift,  loan,  or  sale  to  the  Government  of  any 
of  our  property  for  which  It  may  feel  a  sub- 
sequent need.  For  myself.  I  would  of  course 
be  more  than  willing  to  allow  Federal  au- 
thorities to  examine  the  weapons  from  time 
to  time  and  to  conduct  further  tests  on 
them  should  the  need  therefor  be  truly  felt. 
provided,  of  course,  that  adequate  assur- 
ances were  made  that  the  weapons  be  not 
further  mutilated,  or  altered,  or  displayed 
publicly. 

The  Attorney  General's  aforementioned 
letter  to  the  Speaker  alludes  to  the  fact  that 
allegations  and  theories  contrary  to  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Warren  Commission  feed  on 
secrecy  and  uncertainty — and  I  certainly 
agree  with  this.  It  Is.  however,  of  Interest 
to  me  that  the  present  governmental  custody 
of  the  assassination  rifle  has  been  character- 
ized by  the  utmost  secrecy.  The  FBI  refused 
so  responsible  a  Journal  as  Life  magazine  to 
even  photograph  it. 

It  is  perhaps  here  in  order  to  observe  that, 
of  the  three  previous  presidential  assassina- 
tion weapons  ( 1 )  the  revolver  which  killed 
President  McKinley — was  acquired  by  private 
interests:  while  (2)  the  derringer  which 
killed  President  Lincoln  and  the  revolver 
which  killed  President  Garflold — were  taken 
over  by  the  Federal  Government  since  those 
two  assassinations  occurred  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  were  hence  subject  to  Federal 
Jurisdiction.  Only  two  of  these  three  his- 
toric weapons  survive — the  privately  owned 
McKinley  assassination  revolver  and  the  fed- 
erally owned  Lincoln  assassination  derringer. 
History  thus  accords  private  custody  twice  as 
good  a  record  of  preservation  as  It  accords 
governmental  custody. 

Dtirlng  the  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the 
House — It  cannot  properly  be  called  a  debate 
since  only  the  pro  side  participated — some 
consideration  was  given  ( as  It  most  certainly 
should  have  been)  to  the  eventual  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  of  this  bill.  The  figure  of  $10.- 
000  was  bandied  about  as  an  approximate 
value  of  the  two  weapwns  with  which  I  am 
personally  concerned.  These  two  weapons 
are  unquestionably  the  two  most  carefully 
documented  and  most  valuable  in  the  world 
today.  From  a  collector's  point  of  view,  they 
are  to  the  fleld  of  firearms  what  the  Mona 
Lisa  is  to  the  fleld  of  painting,  what  La  Pleta 
is  to  the  field  of  sculpture,  and  what  the 
Hope  diamond  Is  to  the  fleld  of  gems.  In 
short,  they  are  invaluable.  Discounting 
their  exhibition  value  throughout  the  free 
world — which  In  Itself  is  almost  Incalcula- 
ble— they  are  worth  greatly  In  excess  of  a 
million  dollars.  Coupled  with  the  value  of 
the  weapons  themselves,  consideration  must 
also  be  given  to  the  value  of  some  of  the 
other  Items  concerned,  principally  owned,  in- 
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sofar  as  I  know,  by  the  Oswald  estate.  For 
example,  a  measure  of  the  value  of  the  orig- 
inal manuscripts  of  Oswald's  2-page  fare- 
well note,  of  his  12-page  historic  diary,  and 
of  his  17-page  undelivered  speech  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  fact  that  a  miscellaneous 
Oswald  letter — an  Item  considered  of  so  little 
importance  by  the  Warren  Commission  that 
it  did  not  even  attempt  to  retain  It — ^brought 
$3,000  at  a  recent  auction.  It  would  appear 
from  this  that  the  Oswald  papers  alone  have 
a  value  of  something  over  $100,000.  If  the 
proposed  legislation  Is  passed  and  Its  con- 
stitutionality confirmed,  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  Just  compensation  will  result 
in  an  expenditure  of  a  staggering  amount  of 
taxpayers'  dollars  for  the  acquisition  of  ma- 
terials for  which  the  Government  honestly 
has  no  further  conceivable  need. 

Finally,  this  proposed  legislation  Is  In  the 
nattire  of  a  private  bill,  specifically  designed 
to  reverse  the  inevitable  outcome  of  a  civil 
action  now  properly  before  a  U.S.  district 
court.  This  bill  was  proposed  by  the 
defendant  In  that  action  after  the  complaint 
had  been  properly  filed,  and  the  bill's  pend- 
ency before  the  Congress  has  been  relied 
upon  by  the  defendant  In  seeking  repeated 
delays  In  filing  his  response.  It  Is  note- 
worthy that  defendant's  counsel  was  priv- 
ileged to  appear  before  the  House  subcom- 
mittee in  support  of  this  bill,  and  that  plain- 
tiff's counsel  was  not  privileged  to  appear 
in  opposition  thereto.  In  other  words,  you 
are  here  concerned  with  a  clear  attempt  on 
the  part  of  a  defendant,  a  member  of  the 
executive  branch,  to  shift  the  venue  In  a 
civil  action  from  the  U.S.  district  court  in 
which  it  was  properly  brought  by  the  plain- 
tiff, a  private  citizen,  to  the  very  Halls  of 
Congress.  To  my  view,  this  Is  an  outrageous 
attempt  to  circumvent  the  operation  of — 
yes,  even  a  direct  Insult  to — the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  between  the  three 
branches  of  our  Government.  The  late 
President  Kennedy  himself  said:  "Our  Con- 
stitution wisely  assigns  both  Joint  and  sep- 
arate roles  to  each  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and  a  President  and  a  Congress  who 
hold  each  other  In  mutual  respect  will  nei- 
ther permit  nor  attempt  any  trespass." 

In  conclusion,  H.R.  9545  constitutes  an 
Inslpient  threat  to  States  rights,  to  personal 
property  rights,  and  to  our  system  of  checks 
and  balances.  It  represents  a  totally  unjus- 
tified waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  It 
should  not  be  enacted. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  851),  explaining  the  purpose 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excei-pt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtJRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  authorize  the  acquisition  and  preservation 
by  the  United  States  of  certain  Items  of 
evidence  pertaining  to  the  assassination  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

ANALYSIS   OF   THE    BILL 

HJl.  9545  would  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  designate,  by  publication  In  the 
Federal  Register,  which  items  considered  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  the  Assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy  are  required  by 
the  national  interest  to  be  acquired  and  pre- 
served by  the  United  States  (sees.  1  and 
2(a) ).  All  right,  title,  and  Interest  to  these 
items  would  vest  In  the  United  States  upon 
publication  of  the  Attorney  General's  deter- 
mination In  the  Federal  Register  (sec.  2(b) ) . 
Authority  to  effect  such  acquisition  would 
expire  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  legislation  (sec.  2(c) ). 


Under  the  bill,  claims  for  just  compensa- 
tion must  be  filed  within  1  year  of  the  date 
of  publication  of  the  Attorney  General's 
designation.  The  bill  grants  concurrent 
jurisdiction  to  the  Court  of  Claims  and  the 
U.S.  district  courts  over  claims  for  Just  com- 
pensation hereunder  and  provides  that  a 
claimant  filing  In  the  Federal  district  court 
may  request  a  trial  by  Jury  (sec.  3) . 

All  Items  acquired  pursuant  to  the  bill  are 
to  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  and  pre- 
served In  accordance  with  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  he  may  prescribe   (sec.  4). 

The  bin  provides  that  all  items  acquired 
by  the  United  States  hereunder  shall  be 
deemed  personal  property  within  the  mean- 
ing of  provisions  penalizing  removal  or  muti- 
lation and  theft,  sections  2071  and  2112,  title 
18,  United  States  Code  (sec.  5).  The  bill 
authorizes  such  appropriation  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
act  (sec.  6) . 

statement 

In  the  course  of  Its  Investigation  of  the 
assassination  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
the  President's  Commission  on  the  assassina- 
tion acquired  a  large  number  of  Items  of 
physical  evidence  pertaining  to  the  assassina- 
tion and  related  events.  The  most  Important 
of  these  belonged  to  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  and 
his  wife.  The  Commission  recommended 
that  a  substantial  niunber  of  these  Items  of 
evidence,  particularly  those  relating  to  the 
actual  assassination  of  the  President  and  the 
murder  of  Patrolman  J.  D.  Tlpplt,  should  re- 
main in  the  possession  of  the  Government. 
In  furtherance  of  this  objective,  the  Attorney 
General  requested  the  introduction  of  the 
present  measure. 

These  items  include  the  jissassinatlon 
weapon,  the  revolver  Involved  in  the  mtirder 
of  Officer  Tlpplt,  among  many  other  exhibits. 
The  working  papers,  investigation  reports, 
and  transcripts  of  the  Conamisslon  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  National  Archives.  The 
Items  of  physical  evidence  are  being  retained 
In  the  custody  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. 

The  committee  is  persuaded  that  the  na- 
tional interest  requires  that  the  Attorney 
General  shall  be  In  a  position  to  determine 
that  any  of  these  critical  exhibits,  which  were 
considered  by  the  Presidents'  Commission, 
shall  be  permanently  retained  by  the  United 
States.  The  committee  concurs  In  the  view 
expressed  by  the  Attorney  General  that  in 
years  ahead  allegations  and  theories,  con- 
cerning President  Kennedy's  assassination 
may  abound.  To  eliminate  questions  and 
doubts  the  physical  evidence  should  be  se- 
curely preserved.  A  failure  to  do  so  could 
lead  to  loss,  destruction,  or  alteration  of  vital 
evidence  and  In  time  might  serve  to  encour- 
age irresponsible  rumors  undermining  pub- 
lic confidence  In  the  work  of  the  President's 
Commission. 

The  authority  conferred  by  this  legislation 
authorizing  the  acquisition  and  preservation 
of  certain  items  of  evidence  considered  by 
the  President's  Commission  Is  vital  in  the 
national  Interest.  One  private  party  has  al- 
ready filed  suit  against  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  for  possession  of  the 
assassination  weapon  and  the  .38  caliber  re- 
volver Involved  in  the  death  of  Police  Offi- 
cer Tlpplt,  claiming  to  have  purchased  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  in  these  items  from 
Mrs.  Marina  N.  Oswald.  The  Government 
has  not  yet  responded  to  the  complaint.  The 
efTect  of  this  legislation  would  be  to  deny 
the  plaintiff  possession  of  these  items  but 
would  afford  due  process  of  law  by  providing 
a  procedure  for  recovering  Just  compensa- 
tion by  permitting  the  claimant  his  day  In 
court  to  litigate  his  asserted  rights. 

The  conunlttee  believes  that  the  need  for 
this  legislation  is  manifest  and  in  the  public 
interest,  and  accordingly,  recommends  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  HJEl.  9545.  without 
amendment. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  854.  H.R.  M95;  Calendar  No.  859. 
H.R.  5217;  and  the  two  succeeding  bills. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TO  INCREASE  THE  APPROPRIA- 
TION AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE 
FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT 
MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 

The  bill  (H.R.  9495)  to  increase  the 
appropriation  authorization  for  the 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  867) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSES  OF  H.R.  9495 

H.R.  9495  would  increase  the  expenditure 
authorization  for  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission  from  $25,000 
to  $125,000  and  would  extend  indeiinltely 
the  time  for  the  Commission  to  select  and 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
on  another  design  for  a  permanent  memorial 
to  former  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission  was  established  by  Public  Law 
372  of  the  84th  Congress,  approved  August 
11,  1955.  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and 
formulating  plans  for  the  design,  construc- 
tion, and  location  of  a  permanent  memorial 
to  Frankln  Delano  Roosevelt,  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  its  immediate  environs.  In 
an  Interim  report  to  Congress  on  January  2, 
1959,  the  Commission  recommended — 

(a)  That  the  portion  of  West  Potomac 
Park,  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  lies 
between  Independence  Avenue  and  the  inlet 
bridge  be  reserved  as  a  site  for  the  proposed 
memorial;  and 

(b)  That  the  Commission  be  authorized 
to  conduct  a  national  competition,  with  ap- 
propriate prizes,  to  determine  a  suitable  de- 
sign for  the  proposed  memorial. 

The  agreement  of  Congress  to  the  recom- 
mended site  and  the  proposed  competition 
was  expressed  In  Public  Law  86-214,  approved 
September  1,  1959.  That  law  also  stipulated 
that  the  proposed  memorial  should  be  "har- 
monious as  to  location,  design,  and  land  use 
with  the  Washington  Monument,  the  Jef- 
ferson Memorial,  and  the  Lincoln  Memorial," 
and  that  the  Commission  should  avail  itself 
of  the  assistance  and  advice  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts,  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,  and  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  There  was  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $150,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  that  public  law. 

The  competition  was  organized  and  held 
in  1960,  574  architects  and  sculptors  par- 
ticipating. A  Jury  of  architectural  authori- 
ties awarded  first  prize  ($50,000)  to  Peder- 
sen  and  Tllney  of  New  York,  for  their  de- 
sign consisting  of  eight  monumental  steles 
or  tablets  grouped  In  a  cluster.  The  win- 
ning design  was  approved  by  the  Memorial 
Commission,  with  the  inclusion  of  a  statue 
or  bas-relief  of  former  President  Roosevelt, 
and  duly  reported  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress,  although  It  lacked  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 
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with  the  concurrence  of  the  Commission  of  i^gs  o«    tt    .?  ]    JtV"     Xi      *       amena  lllle 

Fine  Arts,  either  (a)   a  modification  of  the  ___,  c,._„.«^  39.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  cer- 

Pedersen-Tilney  design,    (b)    another  design  general  statement  ^^^  mailing   privileges  with  respect  to 

from  among  those  submitted  in  the  competl-  The  Little  Nancy  was  built  in  the  United  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  and 

tlon.  or.    (c)    a  plan  for   a  living  memorial.  States  in  1952  and  sold  to  a  Bahamian  citizen  j^j.     other     purposes     was     considered, 

such  as  a  stadium,  an  educational   Institu-  in    1963.      In    connection    with    the    sale,    a  ordered  tO  a  third  reading   read  the  third 

tlon.  information  center,  memorial  park.  etc.  second  American  citizen  took  a  note  for  the  najwpd 

An   appropriation   authorization    of    $25,000  amount  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  vessel  «'""^'  *^'J^fX^^^  ^       AAr     PrP^iriPnt     t 

was  included  in  that  law.  from  the  purchaser.    The  purchaser  was  un-  Mr.    MANSFIELD.      Mr.    President    I 

The  present  bill.  H  R.  9495.  would  amend  successful   in   having   the   vessel   transferred  aSK  unanimous  consent  tO  have  printed 

Public  Law  87-a42  in  two  respects.    It  would  to  Bahamian  registry  and  after  operating  the  in  the  RECORD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

remove  the  provision  that  the  Commission  vessel  for  2  years  svirrendered  possession  to  (No.  874) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  tlie 

should  report  on  another  design  by  June  30.  the  noteholder.     By  reason  of  the  fact  that  j^jy 

1963.  and  would  increase  the  appropriation  the  vessel  was  sold  to  a  noncltlzen.  it  lost  its  There  being  no  objection    the  excerpt 

authorization      for      the      Commission      by  coastwise  privileges  although   in   fact  never  nrriPrpH  tx^  hP  nrintpri  in  the  Recorh 

$100,000.  from  $25,000  to  $125,000.  registered  as  a  British   vessel.     The   present  ^as  ordered  tO  DC  printed  in  tne  KECORD. 

FINANCIAL    STATEMENT    OF    THE    FRANKLIN    DE-  OWner.     WhO     ^^^^ ^H^'^^ZTuL    tn'hlv^  ^                                           "™«>SES 

t»Mn  Br,n<iiPVFiT  MEMORIAL  coMMisioN  transaction,  seeks  by  this  legislation  to  have 

LANO  ROOSEVELT  MEMORIAL  COMMISION  ^^^  coastwlsc  privileges  restored.  H.R.  11420  will  accomplish  four  purposes: 
A  financial  statement  submitted  by  the  1  Provide  free  airmail  service  for  first- 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Com-  cost  of  legislation  ^^^^  jg^^^j.  ^^^^  including  cards,  for  mem- 
mission  is  as  follows:  The  enactment  of  H.R.  5217  would  Involve  bers  of  the  Armed  Forces  In  an  overseas  com- 
•'On  August  1.  1965.  the  Commission  had  a  ^^  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern-  bat  area,  as  designated  by  the  President,  or 
balance  of  $203.07  from  the  $25,000  author-  ^ent.  hospitalized  as  a  result  of  such  service.  This 
ized  by  76  Stat.  1079.  87th  Congress,  and  ^_^.^^.^^^  privilege  would  be  extended  on  a  reciprocal 
received  by  the  Commission  on  May  25.  1963.  U^gjg  ^^  certain  military  personnel  of  friend- 
Thls   amount   will   be   completely   expended  TARIFF  FILING  REQUIREMENTS  ly  foreign  nations. 

by  August  12.  1965.    These  funds  have  been  pQj^  HARDWOOD  LUMBER  2.  Provide  for  the  reimbursement  by  the 
used  for  the  operating  expenses  of  the  Com-  Department  of  Defense  for  the  loss  of  reve- 
mlsslon  over  the  past  2  years,  and  to  prepare  The   bill    I  H.R.    10198)    to   amend   the  nue  Incurred  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
the  modified  winning  design   for  presenta-  requirements   relating   to   lumber   under  as  a  result  of  this  concession, 
tlon  to  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts.  ^^^  Shipping  Act.  1916.  was  considered.  3.  Establish  an   air   parcel  post  zone  rate 
"The   Commission    requests   the   following  ^     ^    ^            ^-^    reading,    read    the  for  the  distance  between  the  U.S.  mailing  or 
2"?et'n:r!J^°'"'          ""  "  approximate  ^^^f^^^^^^  palled.  delivery   point   and   San   Francisco   or  New 
^-year  penoa.  MANSFIELD       Mr     President     I  York,  whichever  city  serves  the  military  post 
••Personal  services   (including  salary  f*^-    iVLAiNJ3riii.Aji-».      ivix.    x-icoiuciit.    x  office  involved.    Present  law  requires  the  rate 
of  Administrative  Secretary).-..  $15,500  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  fo^  the  eighth  zone  for  such  air  parcel  re- 
Telephone  and  communication  ex-  in  the  RECORD  an  excerpt  from  the  report  gardless  of  the  distance  involved. 

penses 600  (No.    873),    explaining    the    purpose    of  4.  provide    that    parcels    not    exceeding   5 

Supplies  and  materials   ( including  the  bill.  pounds  In  weight  and  60  inches  in  length 

stationery,  stamps,  etc.) 1.000  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  ^^^  girth  combined  sent  by  or  addressed  to 

Expenses  of  Commission  members  nrHPVPH  tr>  hp  nrint.pd  in  thp  Rfpord  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  at  or  in  care 

(travel,    miscellaneous) 1.500  ^as  (jrdeied  tO  be  printed  in  tne  record.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  overseas  combat  areas  be 

Other  services 1.400  aslOUOWS.  transported  by  air  on  a  space  available  basis 

PURPOSE  between  the  point  of  embarkation  and  the 

Total 20.000  The  purpose  of  this  bill  lb  to  restore  the  overseas   post  office.     The   mailer  of  such  a 

•'The  Commission  feels  Justified  in  request-  tariff    filing    requirements    with    respect    to  parcel  will  pay  the  regular  domestic  surface 

ing  $80,000  in   order   that  funds  would   be  ocean  shipments  of  hardwood  lumber.  parcel  post  rate, 

available  to  proceed  with  a  plan.     To  con-  background  of  legislation  justification 

ttZ    o7n,^rTpl^nt^^«^i?/rnto*^."  n.7k^°fn;  The  legislation  was  Introduced  at  the  re-  Free  mailing  privileges  were  extended  to 

ment    of   oxa   present   site   Into   a   park   for  »      hardwood  lumber  industry.    The  U.S.   servicemen   during   World   War   U    (act 

President     Roosevelt      properly     lan<^scaped  ^oSe  parsed   the  Sfu  on   October  5^^   1965.  of  Mar.  27.   1942.  ch.   199.  56   Stat.   181,  as 

and  terraced  with  a  statue  of  the  President-  ^j^hout             jtlon.     The  legislation  Is  sup-  amended    (59   Stat.   542))    and   the   Korean 

or  for  any  other  development  of  the  site  that  ^'               P^    Department  of  Commerce  and  conflict    (act  of  July    12,    1950,   as   amended 

rLvV^T^e'uraJc'hUe"^  ri%"an  ^^  fhT^ed^eL'l  Maritime  Commission.  (50   U.S.C.   App.   891)).     Precedent   for   the 
to  have  a  careful  architectural  plan  aevei  extension  of  free  mailing  privileges  to  foreign 
oped  before  going  to  the  Commission  of  Fln^  general  statement  personnel  is  contained  In  the  act  of  Febru- 
\.  ^  substantial  fee  would  be  required  ^^  Shipping  Act  of  1916  requires  every  ary  14,  1929  (ch.  203.  39  U.S.C.  4168).  which 
to  obtain  the  services  of  a  first-rate  architect,  ^.^^unon  carrier  by  water  In  foreign  commerce  grants  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  of 
as  there  are  few  who  do  this  kind  of  work.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  p^^^^^  Maritime  Commls-  the  countries  of   the  Pan  American   Postal 
~^~^^^""^"~^  sion    rates    for   transportation    on   all    cargo  Union  stationed  in  the  United  States  free  use 
DOCUMENTATION   OF   THE    VESSEL  except  bulk  cargo  and  lumber.     The  exclu-  of  the  U.S.  domestic  mail  service  on  a  recipro- 
"LITTLE  NANCY"  slon   of    lumber    from   tariff   filing   require-  cal  basis. 
TY^      Kii     (Tit?     «;9i7i     tn    normit    fHo  ments  was  added  by  Publlc  Law  88-103  en-  The  Military  Pay  Act  of  1965,  Public  Law 
r,  ii,     .,            .     1     J       permii    tne  ^^^^^  j^  August  of  1963  primarily  to  permit  89-132,   approved  August  21,   1965,  enacted 
vessel  L2«Ze  Nancy  to  be  documented  for  t^g   softwood   lumber   industry  to   compete  provisions  (10  U.S.C.  1040)  which  authorize 
use  in  the  coastwise  trade  was  consld-  with  Canadian  lumber  exporters.    During  the  any  first-class  mail  matter  sent  by  a  mem- 
ered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  past  2  years  the  hardwood  Itimber  industry  ber  of  the  Armed  Forces  from  Vietnam  oi 
third  time,  and  passed.  has  felt  that  this  exemption  from  tariff  fil-  any  other  overseas  combat  area  to  be  trans- 
Mr   MANSFIELD      Mr   Presient   I  ask  1°K  requirements  on  all  shipments  of  lum-  mitted  in  the  mails  without  postage.     Sec- 

unaniiiiousNjonsent  to  have  printed  in  ^"^,^'=^"  '^^^'iT.^c^oVtition^ r»tpl''tn'"F,?rnJ^  "?P  ^^^  ^'"  ^^  repealed  by  section  3  of  the 

.                                            ,-';..  stable  ocean  transportation  rates  to  Europe  bill 

.2r!.    fl^o^'^^^v^^ot^w  tn;  nlfrrvllt  nf^fS  although  the  exemption  nevertheless  bene-  The  committee  believes  that  the  provisions 

<  No.  872 ) .  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  f^^^^  t^e  softwood  lumber  industry  in  mefet-  of  this  bill  j^lth  respect  to  free  letter  mailing 

bill.                                                   ■  ing  its  primary  competitor.  Canada.  privileges  are  preferable  to  those  in  10  U.S.C 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  This   bin    win    amend    the   Shipping   Act.  io40  because  (1)   the  free  mailing  privileges 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  1916.  as  amended  in  1963.  to  limit  the  term  are  specifically  defined  as  applying  to  letter 

as  follows:  "lumber"  under  the  exemption  to  softwood  mail,  including  postal  cards  and  post  cards, 

injRPOSE  lumber  and  thereby  reinstate  the  previous  and  (2)  provision  is  Included  for  relmburse- 

The  purpose  of  this  blh  Is  to  restore  coast-  requirement  for  the  filing  of  tariffs  on  the  ment  by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 

wise   privileges  to   the  35-foot  sport   fishing  movement  of  hardwood  lumber.     No  opposi-  loss  of  revenue  incurred  by  the  Post  Offlc* 

vessel  Little  Nancy.  tlon  has  been  expressed  to  this  legislation.  Department  as  a  result  of  this  special  con- 
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cession  to  assist  a  Defense  activity.  It  need 
only  be  pointed  out  that  first-class  mall  un- 
der 10  U.S.C.  1040  could  Include  any  item  up 
to  70  pounds,  whereas  it  is  Intended  by  this 
legislation  to  extend  the  free  privilege  only 
to  letter  mall. 

The  second  Important  feature  of  this  leg- 
islation relates  to  parcels  mailed  by  or  to  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces.  It  will  cor- 
rect a  great  Injustice  now  imposed  in  con- 
nection with  the  rate  on  air  parcel  post  hav- 
ing an  Army,  Air  Force,  or  fleet  post  office 
.iddress.  This  legislation  will  establish  air 
parcel  post  rates  to  and  from  overseas  mili- 
tary post  offices  commensurate  with  the  air 
service  which  the  Post  Office  Department  ac- 
tually provides. 

The  legislation  also  provides  a  means  of 
speeding  up  the  delivery  of  certain  parcels 
mailed  to  or  by  servicemen  at  Army,  Air 
Force,  or  fleet  post  offices  in  overseas  combat 
areas,  as  designated  by  the  President.  The 
air  transportation  would  be  on  a  space  avail- 
able basis  on  U.S. -flag  carriers  at  rates  ap- 
proved by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for 
space  available  parcel  service  which  shall  not 
exceed  the  minimum  rates  charged  for  the 
airlift  of  military  cargo  on  scheduled  airline 
service. 

COST 

The  cost  of  the  first  section  of  the  bill, 
relating  to  mailing  of  first-class  letter  mail 
at  no  cost  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
In  combat  areas,  is  estimated  to  be  $1.45  mil- 
lion annually.  The  cost  of  overocean  trans- 
portation by  air  under  section  2  of  the  legis- 
lation for  parcels  between  the  port  of  em- 
barkation and  the  overseas  combat  area  Is 
estimated  to  be  $6  million  annually. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
that  concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 

HOPE  FOR  REPEAL  OF  SECTION 
14(b)  OF  THE  TAFT-HARTLEY  ACT 
EARLY  NEXT  YEAR 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Senate  reconvenes  in  Januaiy. 
one  of  the  first  items  of  legislative  busi- 
ness should  be  the  proposal  to  repeal 
r.ection  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
I  am  hopeful  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  bring  this  issue  to  a  vote.  In 
the  18  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  been 
the  cause  of  continued  tm*moil  and  un- 
rest in  virtually  every  State  in  the  Union. 
In  many  of  the  19  States  where  section 
14ib)  has  led  to  laws  forbidding  union 
shop  contracts,  there  has  been  a  suffoca- 
tion of  union  strength  and  a  stifling  of 
economic  growth.  I  strongly  favor  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  as  I  regard  this  as 
an  obnoxious  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Free  trade  unions  are  vital  to  the  wel- 
fare and  growth  of  our  Nation.  They 
stand  for  mankind's  loftiest  aspirations. 
Through  their  unions,  working  men  and 
women  have  won  hard-earned  victories, 
the  fruits  of  which  will  continue  to  be 
reaped  by  generations  yet  unborn. 

The  facts,  are,  if  any  Americans  should 
be  and  are  enthusiastic  over  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  and  the  American  free 
enterprise  system,  it  is  members  of  labor 
unions. 

Under  our  system,  they  have  won  for 
themselves  a  full  life  with  the  highest 
standard  of  living  anywhere  and  a  fair 
share  of  their  own  production.  Amer- 
ican workers  and  American  labor  unions 


are  the  envy  of  workingmen  and  work- 
ingwomen  the  world  over.  They  rear 
their  families  on  the  right  side  of  the 
railroad  tracks  and  they  walk  with  dig- 
nity and  love  of  country. 

In  order  to  protect  adequately  the  in- 
terests of  American  working  men  and 
women,  their  unions  must  have  the  right 
to  negotiate  union  shop  contracts.  A 
union  is  in  an  industrial  plant  because 
a  majority  of  the  workers  voted  for  a 
union.  Our  Federal  laws  provide  that 
unions  must  afford  every  worker  whether 
a  union  member  or  not  with  the  same 
gains,  benefits,  grievance  procedure,  and 
protection  that  all  other  workers  receive. 
Section  14(b)  permits  individual  States 
to  enact  so-called  right-to-work  laws 
which  permit  some  workers  to  derive  all 
the  benefits  of  union  membership  with 
none  of  the  responsibilities  of  member- 
ship. This  is  equivalent  to  passing  a  law 
which  states  that  all  citizens  are  en- 
titled to  police  and  fire  protection,  to 
educational  opportunities  and  to  all 
other  services  provided  by  government, 
but  anyone  wlio  does  not  wish  to  pay  his 
taxes  does  not  have  to.  The  right-to- 
v/ork  laws  force  unions  to  carry  free- 
loaders. 

In  reality,  they  are  union-busting  lav/s. 
Since  passage  of  the  Wagner  Act.  the 
cornerstone  of  Federal  labor  law  has 
been  encouragement  of  labor  organizing 
and  of  free  collective  bargaining.  Under 
this  Federal  encouragement,  trade  un- 
ions have  grown  and  have  helped  build 
a  strong  economy  and  an  unparalleled 
standard  of  living.  Right-to-work  laws 
stand  as  a  constant  threat  to  the  con- 
tinued growth  and  welfare  of  trade  un- 
ions, and  to  the  continued  expansion  of 
our  economy. 

These  laws  are  bad.  They  plant  gov- 
ernment squarely  at  the  bargaining  table 
and  interfere  with  orderly  free  collective 
bargaining.  They  penalize  employers  by 
creating  instability  and  uncertainty  in 
the  work  force.  They  penalize  employ- 
ees by  weakening  the  unions  that  repre- 
sent them.  They  protect  neither  rights 
nor  jobs.  They  are  simply  a  smoke- 
screen for  union  busting. 

Even  the  title  "right-to-work"  is  a 
phony  one.  Right-to-work  laws  do  not 
guarantee  aAyone  a  job.  They  do  not 
create  any  new  jobs.  They  hold  out  no 
hope  for  the  unemployed,  nor  can  they 
protect  any  worker  facing  layoff  from 
his  job.  They  promote  no  positive  right, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  work. 

Many  of  those  who  support  right-to- 
work  laws  and  oppose  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  have  no  concern  whatever  for 
the  rights  of  union  members  or  for  the 
welfare  of  American  working  men  and 
women.  They  are  never  heard  calling 
for  higher  wages.  They  never  speak  out 
for  greater  job  protection  or  security. 
They  opposed  Federal  aid  to  education 
and  hospital  and  medical  care  for  the 
elderly  and  other  beneficent  legislation 
for  the  welfare  of  all  Americans.  It  is 
only  when  they  are  urging  the  adoption 
of  right-to-work  laws  or  retention  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  that  they  show  any  interest 
whatever  in  the  problems  of  American 
workers. 

Then,  we  hear  loud  cries  of  anguish 
from  all  sorts  of  committees,  each  claim- 


ing to  seek  freedom  from  the  captive 
union  member  chained  to  his  imion 
against  his  will.  Their  concern  for 
vmion  members  is  as  phony  as  the  right- 
to-work  laws  they  advocate.  Their  real 
interest  is  in  weakening  the  labor  union 
movement,  and  in  establishing  a  cheap 
labor  force. 

Though  other  factors  are  unquestion- 
ably involved,  the  fact  is  that  in  States 
with  so-called  right-to-work  laws  labor 
standards  are  lower.  These  States  lag 
behind  free  collective  bargaining  States 
in  economic  growth  and  in  per  capita  in- 
come. Their  workmen's  compensation 
laws  are  weaker,  and  other  laws  protect- 
ing workers  are  less  effective.  In  this 
space  age,  economic  factors  do  not  recog- 
nize State  boundary  lines.  The  result  is 
a  drag  on  the  entire  economy  of  the 
Nation. 

For  example,  when  Georgia  enacted  an 
open  shop  law  in  1947,  per  capita  income 
in  the  State  was  $432  behind  the  national 
average.  By  1961,  it  was  $614  behind 
the  national  average,  a  drop  of  $182. 
This  fact  prompted  the  Atlanta  Consti- 
tution to  observe  at  that  time: 

Georgia's  rlght-to-work  law  may  be  crip- 
pling the  State's  economic  progress. 

Similarly,  South  Dakota's  average  per 
capita  income  was  only  $84  below  the 
national  average  in  1947.  After  years  of 
experience  under  right-to-work,  it  had 
plummeted  to  $388  below  the  national 
average. 

Georgia  and  South  Dakota  are  not 
unique  among  right-to-work  States.  To 
the  contrary,  they  are  typical. 

In  human  terms,  people  in  right-to- 
work  States  have  a  lower  standard  of 
living.  They  do  not  receive  as  much  for 
their  work.  Tliey  cannot  buy  as  much. 
Their  job  conditions  are  poorer,  and  their 
job  security  shakier.  What  is  worse, 
their  prospects  for  improvement  are 
dimmer,  and  their  children's  future  less 
promising. 

Despite  the  misleading  title,  right-to- 
work  laws  are  not  meant  to  help  working 
people  or  to  guarantee  anyone  a  right  to 
a  job.  The  one  objective  of  these  laws 
is  to  hamper  trade  xmions  and  limit 
their  effectiveness. 

American  working  men  and  women  do 
not  need  the  right-to-work  law,  so- 
called,  but  they  do  need  the  right  to 
unify.  They  need  this  not  only  to  pro- 
tect their  own  interests  but  also  because 
only  by  tmification  can  labor  or  manage- 
ment have  assurance  that  agreements 
made  between  them  will  always  be  hon- 
ored. Repeal  of  section  14(b)  will  aid  In 
preparing  the  groundwork  for  improved 
relations  between  labor  and  industry. 
Production  depends  equally  on  both. 
There  is  a  mutuality  of  interest.  Labor 
and  capital  are  truly  partners  in  pro- 
duction. 

Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
hinders  that  partnership,  is  unfair  to 
both  labor  and  management  and  has  a 
deterrent  effect  on  our  entire  economy. 
It  has  accomplished  no  purpose  worth 
the  bitterness  and  controversy  it  has 
stirred  up  among  our  citizens.  It  should 
be  repealed  and  forgotten,  imwept,  un- 
honored,  and  unsung. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  AN  OFFICE  OF  COM- 
MUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
Mr.   SCOTT.    Mr.   President,  despite 
the  recent  enactment  of  a  law  creating  a 
new  Cabinet-level  agency,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, there  remains  a  real  need  for  an 
Office  of  Community  Development,  sit- 
uated  in   the  Executive  Offices  of  the 
President,  to  coordinate  and  rationalize 
the  proliferating  governmental  programs 
designed  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  our 
metropolitan  and  urban  areas.     This  was 
the  main  idea  in  a  speech  by  Gov.  Robert 
E.  Smylie,  of  Idaho,  at  the  convention  of 
the    International    Association   of    City 
Managers,  Montreal.  Canada,  on  Sep- 
tember 21.  1965.     Governor  Smylie.  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Republican  Governors 
Association  of  the  United  States,  is  an 
outstandinK  chief  executive  whose  views 
on  intergovernmental  relations,  as  they 
relate  to  the  problems  of  our  metropoU- 
tan  areas,  merit  serious  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Gover- 
nor SmyUe's  excellent  speech  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Federal-State   Involvement  in   Metropoli- 
tan Problems  in  the  United  States 
As  a  Governor.  I  find  It  a  particular  pleas- 
ure and  privilege  to  speak  to  an  assemblage 
of  municipal  officers. 

Although  I  realize  that  your  group  has 
rather  widespread  international  membership, 
most  of  my  remarks  will  be  addressed  to 
Intergovernmental   relations   In   the   United 

I  suppose  that  In  a  gathering  such  as  this 
I  leave  mvself  open  to  a  charge  of  gross  paro- 
chialism "by  so  limiting  my  talk,  and  I  can 
only  reply  In  answer  to  such  an  accusation 
that  I  am  most  comfortable  discussing  a 
topic  that  I  know  something  about. 

Let  us  concede  at  the  outset  that  you  do 
not  need  a  primer  course  in  urban  affairs. 
You  deal  with  the  problems.  You  are  the 
workshop. 

You  already  are  aware  that  approximately 
125  million  Americans  and  nearly  80  percent 
of  our  productive  capacity  are  now  located 
within  our  212  metropolitan  areas.  You 
already  know  that  within  25  years  these 
urban  areas  will  Increase  by  another  100 
million  people. 

You  need  no  proof  that  there  are  multiply- 
ing problems  of  city  core  decline  and  hap- 
hazard suburban  growth,  and  I  can  spare 
you  further  statistics. 

With  this  phenomenal  urban  growth,  the 
problems  of  society — education,  employment, 
housing,  transportation,  crime,  air  and  water 
pollution,  discrimination,  open  spaces,  and 
all  the  rest — have  become  Increasingly 
complex. 

There  Is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  govern- 
ments at  all  levels  In  our  Federal  system 
have  assumed  Increased  responsibilities  In 
relation  to  metropolitan  affairs.  Competi- 
tion for  industry  between  the  States  and  a 
wide  variety  of  other  factors  have  presented 
State  and  local  governments  with  an  in- 
creasingly difficult  Job  In  raising  the  reve- 
nues they  need  to  meet  their  problems — 
problems  which  are  Increasing  In  magnitude 
and  which  frequently  cross  local  and  even 
State  boundaries. 

Yet,  Is  there  a  city  manager  here  who 
would  say  that  the  States  and  localities  do 
not  have  the  primary  responsibility  for 
meeting  these  problems?  The  American 
system  has  made   the   responsibility  yours. 


Who  can  deal  better  with  the  problems  than 
those  who  know  them  best? 

Each  of  us  at  the  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment needs  to  help  provide  you  with  the 
sinews  It  takes  to  get  the  Job  done.  And  It 
is  not  merely  bigness,  or  Just  money,  or  only 
slogans  which  are  going  to  do  It.  You  know 
that,  too. 

As  a  Governor,  I  am  conscious  of  tiie  role 
which  we  must  play  In  helping  you  solve 
urban  and  suburban  problems.  I  am 
conscious,  too.  of  our  limitations,  even  as 
you  are  conscious  of  yours. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  concern  we  feel  is 
with  the  appropriateness  of  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  solution  of  url>an 
problems.  Indeed,  with  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  solving  human  problems 
in  eieneral. 

One  extreme  says  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  role  at  all,  and  the  other  ex- 
treme says  that  this  Is  an  exclusive  Federal 
problem  and  the  States  and  localities  have 
no  role.     Most  cf  us  reject  both  extremes. 

The  extreme  which  perhaps  concerns  us 
most,  because  It  seems  to  be  growing  more 
vocal,  says  that  State  and  local  governments 
have  abrogated  their  responsibilities  and 
should  be  bypassed  in  the  world  of  to- 
morrow. They  make  the  case  that  at  the 
State  and  local  level,  we  have  not  taken  the 
lead  In  solving  some  of  these  human  prob- 
lems and  we  are.  therefore.  Incompetent. 

There  is  no  understanding  of  the  tre- 
mendous lack  of  financial  capacity  under 
which  SUtes  and  localities  labor.  We  might 
facetiously  suggest  to  these  critics  of  State 
and  local  government  that,  perhaps,  we 
would  show  more  leadership  at  the  State 
and  local  level  if  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments could  have  all  of  the  revenue  from 
the  Federal  corporate  and  personal  income 
tax. 

State  and  local  governments  would  then 
be  In  a  position  of  making  grants-in-aid 
to  the  Federal  Government,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
meet  certain  standards  established  by  the 
State  and  local  governments. 

We  would,  of  course,  be  willing,  in  turn, 
to  surrender  to  the  Federal  Government  our 
less   lucrative   State   and   local   tax  sources. 
None  of  us  would,  of  course,  advocate  such 
policies  except  In  a  humorous  vein,  but  It 
does  Illustrate   the  very  grave  problems  of 
finance  that  we  have  in   the  local  govern- 
ment field  and  it  does  indicate  to  anyone 
who  will  listen  that  we,   at  the  State  and 
local    government   level,   will   very   strongly 
support    proposals    which    we    now    under- 
stand to  be  under  active  consideration,  to 
turn  back  some  revenues  to  the  State  and 
local  governments  on  a  nonearmarked  basis. 
Perhaps  this  single  move  would  do  more 
to  revitalize  State  and  local  government  and 
to  install  new  confidence  in  our  capacity  to 
solve  problems  than  any  other  development. 
We  fear  that  even   these  measures,  how- 
ever, will  not  still  the  critics  of  State  and 
local  government.    These  people  always  de- 
light In  pointing  out,  for  example,  that  in 
the   tjrplcal   urban   area,   we   have   a   whole 
welter  of  cities,  counties,  townships,  school 
districts,  special  service  districts,  and  other 
local   units   of  government,   and   that   it   is 
Impossible  for  us  to  function. 

The  Implication,  of  course.  Is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  superbly  well -organized 
and  they  do  not  have  the  problems  of  frag- 
mentation. 

I  would  suggest  to  these  critics,  then  that 
they  make  a  little  analysis  and  they  wUl  find, 
for  example,  that  some  30  Federal  agencies 
have  some  role  In  providing  financial  assist- 
ance, technical  aid  or  planning  assistance  In 
the  area  of  recreation  alone.  I  believe  that 
they  will  discover  that  there  are  some  50 
Federal  agencies  that  are  providing  planning 
assistance  of  one  tj-pe  or  another. 

Again,  we  are  not  suggesting  that  there 
is  one  effective  way  to  organize  the  Federal 


Government  to  decrease  this  fragmentation, 
but  we  are  suggesting  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  have  a  much  better  record 
In  this  regard  than  we  do  at  the  State  and 
local  level. 

We  also  hear,  and  I  think  quite  properly, 
that  we  are  less  effective  at  the  local  level 
because  there  Is  city  and  county  rivalry  In 
areas  where  It  is  not  constructive.  We  plead 
guilty,  and  we  are  doing  everything  we  can 
to  decrease  this  tension.  However,  we  would 
also  point  out  that  If  you  think  you  have 
really  seen  Interagency  rivalry  at  the  local 
level,  you  ought  to  examine  the  rivalry  be- 
tween the  various  Federal  agencies  In  Wash- 
ington over  who  is  to  administer  new  pro- 
grams. 

We  also  hear  our  critics  say  that  those  at 
the  city  and  county  level  have  inadequate 
governmental  machinery.  We  plead  guilty, 
but,  again,  is  the  Federal  Government  doing 
much  better?  We  hear,  for  example,  that 
every  one  of  our  counties  should  have  a 
planning  agency  and  we  certainly  agree,  but 
where  Is  the  Federal  planning  agency? 
Where  Is  the  Federal  long-range  capital  Im- 
provement program?  Where  do  we  go  to 
find  out  what  the  Federal  Government  plans 
to  do  In  the  way  of  capital  construction  in 
the  next  5  years? 

Again,  the  point  Is  not  to  downgrade  the 
Federal  Government,  but  to  see  these  prob- 
lems in  perspective  and  to  find  ways  to  cor- 
rect our  conunon  weaknesses. 

The  creation  nf  a  new  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs — now  a  fact — Is  the  latest  step 
and  an  obviously  Important  one.  In  nail- 
ing down  the  primacy  of  the  Federal  interest 
in  your  affairs.  Simply  elevating  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  to  Cabinet 
status  will  not,  I  submit,  solve  very  many, 
if  any,  of  your  problems. 

For  even  with  the  Cabinet  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  now  a  reality,  the  need  for  an 
effective  office  In  the  White  House  to  coordi- 
nate the  proliferating  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  they  affect  urban  and 
suburban  areas  Is  a  necessity.  We  do  need— 
and  badly — an  Office  of  Community  Devel- 
opment In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Here  Is  why  It  Is  necessary.  By  Ignoring 
some  60  other  Federal  programs  concerned 
with  metropolitan  problems  and  elevating 
HHFA  to  Cabinet  rank,  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  cannot  hope  to  achieve  co- 
ordination, efficiency,  or  economy.  Urban 
problems  cut  across  departmental  lines  and 
as  urban  life  grows  Increasingly  complex, 
more  and  more  of  the  problems  can  be  ex- 
pected to  cut  across  these  lines. 

The  necessary  coordination  can  be  achieved 
without  any  drastic  Increase  In  Federal  con- 
trol, and  without  any  significant  increase 
in  the  burgeoning  bureaucracy,  by  an  Office 
of  Community  Development  In  the  White 
House. 

To  understand  why  Just  changing  the 
status  of  HHFA  won't  do  the  Job,  let's 
look  at  the  relationships  of  some  Federal 
programs  today.  Take  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  under  the  Commerce  De- 
partment and  the  HHFA,  for  example.  Under 
the  President's  plan,  the  activities  of  public 
roads  will  not  be  brought  into  the  new  De- 
partment. Highway  planners,  as  you  all 
know,  have  great  concern  for  traffic  needs. 
On  the  other  hand,  local  housing  agencies 
have  as  their  objective  the  avoidance  of  new 
slums  and  the  replacement  of  existing  ones. 
Clash  for  space,  as  each  seeks  to  ac- 
complish Its  own  task.  Is  often  inevitable. 
The  Federal  Government,  through  two  sep- 
arate agencies— the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
and  HHFA — provides  funds  for  each.  In  co- 
operation with  the  States  and  localities. 

But  these  objectives  can  and  do  clash 
And,  In  some  urban  places  In  America,  it  can 
raise  cam  with  the  dream  of  America  the 
beautiful. 
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By  way  of  example,  In  one  urban  Eastern 
area,  some  of  the  most  far-reaching  urban 
renewal  projects  in  the  Nation  are  underway. 
The  Federal  Governnnent  has  committed 
iiundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  carry  out 
more  than  a  dozen  projects  in  this  area. 

But  in  the  same  densely  populated  urban 
complex,  an  interstate  highway  Is  planned. 
It  is  sorely  needed  to  break  a  traffic  strangle- 
hold which  is  delaying  economic  and  social 
progress  throughout  the  region.  It  would 
be  built  with  Interstate  Highway  funds,  90 
percent  supplied  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
inent.  The  highway  would  pass  through  or 
aear  a  number  of  urban  redevelopment 
areas.  This  causes  local  officials  to  insist 
ihat,  in  order  to  avoid  construction  of  a 
Chinese  wall  through  the  communities,  the 
freeway  should  be  built  below  existing  sur- 
face level. 

This,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
refused  to  do.  According  to  the  Bureau,  it 
sould  cost  the  highway  trust  fund  an  ad- 
ditional $5  million.  Arguing  the  local  case 
for  a  depressed  freeway,  officials  pointed  to 
the  obvious  evidence  of  dilapidated  residen- 
tial and  commercial  areas  alongside  an  ele- 
vated railroad  structure  which  I4  located 
only  a  half-mile  from  the  site  of  the  pro- 
posed freeway.  Here,  they  said  was  proof 
positive  that  an  elevated  structure  can  de- 
press property  values  and  help  create  new 
slums. 

Only  an  Ingenious  financial  solution  ar- 
rived at  by  State  highway  officials  in  cooper- 
ation with  city  officials  saved  the  day  and 
permitted  the  freeway  to  be  built  at  a  lower 
level. 

This  Is  an  absurd  situation.  The  Federal 
Government,  through  HHFA,  would  be  pay- 
ing out  of  one  pocket  for  urban  redevelop- 
ment at  20  times  the  cost  of  depressing  the 
highway  through  these  urban  renewal  areas. 

Clearly,  these  Federal  programs  are  In  con- 
flict. Two  Federal  pocketbooks  are  in- 
volved, one,  the  loan  and  grant  fund  of  the 
Urban  Renewal  Administration  and  the  other 
the  highway  trust  fund  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  Because  the  Immediate  de- 
cision involved  highway  design,  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  was  the  tail  which  wagged 
the  urban  dog. 

Clearly,  this  situation  will  not  be  helped 
one  lota  by  elevating  HHFA  to  the  same 
status  as  the  Department  of  Commerce,  in 
which  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  Is  housed. 
Rather,  a  referee  Is  needed  in  this  dispute 
between  urban  redevelopment  priorities  and 
highway  location  and  design.  A  White  House 
office  manned  by  persons  with  extensive  ex- 
perience in  State  and  local  problems  would 
seem  to  be  a  more  appropriate  umpire. 

There  are  other  problems,  too.  In  the  urban 
scheme  of  things,  with  regard  to  the  relative 
place  of  highways  and  rapid  transit  plans. 

Some  months  back,  the  White  House  re- 
leased a  technical  report  prepared  by  a  group 
of  experts  which  suggested.  In  part,  that 
more  express  buses,  operating  In  reserved 
traffic  lanes,  might  be  mass  transit's  answer 
"0  the  growing  problem  of  traffic  Jams  that 
tend  to  strangle  our  metropolitan  areas. 
Conceivably,  the  Mass  Transportation  Act 
now  on  the  books,  will  yield  not  nearly  as 
much  an  Increase  In  rail  passenger  facilities 
2s  it  will  a  significant  increase  in  express 
ijuses  on  our  highways. 

There  Is  clearly  no  objection  to  locating 
mass  transit  programs  under  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency.  But  a  signi- 
ficant Increase  in  the  number  of  buses  on  the 
streets  would  quite  obviously  affect  what 
another  agency  of  Government  is  trying  to 
flo  to  combat  air  pollution.  And  this  Is  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Today,  these  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
srmnent  are  administratively  unrelated.  Nor 
*ould  they  be  related  under  the  proposal 
submitted  by  the  President  and  approved  by 


Congress  to  create  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing. 

Beyond  this,  duplication  and  waste  would 
inevitably  follow  if  mass  transit  plans  are 
centered  In  the  new  Department  while  an- 
other Federal  agency,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  continues  to  guide,  finance,  and 
control  the  construction  of  urban  and  sub- 
urban roads. 

We  cannot  divide  responsibility  and  ex- 
pect sound  decisions  for  the  most  efficient 
use  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  in  meeting  over- 
all conununlty  needs. 

Nor  win  the  new  Federal  Department  help 
you  In  your  efforts  to  wage  a  war  on  poverty. 
For  the  new  Department  created  In  part  to 
establish  a  more  direct  line  between  Wash- 
ington and  the  cities  will  do  absolutely  noth- 
ing, per  se,  to  make  you  partners  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  local  antlpoverty  programs. 

Beyond  that,  how  many  of  you  have  seri- 
ously considered  how  you  are  going  to  find 
your  Increased  share  of  funds — a  40-percent 
Increase — required  by  law  if  the  poverty  pro- 
gram is  to  continue  beyond  August  20,  1966? 

The  program  calls  for  Federal  assistance 
for  the  development,  conduct,  and  adminis- 
tration of  community  action  programs  up  to 
90  percent  of  costs  for  the  2-year  period 
ending  August  20,  1966,  or  50  percent  there- 
after. 

Local  governing  bodies,  to  say  nothing  of 
city  managers,  are  generally  bypassed  by  the 
direct  contact  between  poverty  officials  in 
Washington  and  local  action  groups,  but 
where  will  the  pressures  go  for  continuation 
of  the  program  with  40  percent  less  Federal 
participation? 

Why,  the  pressures  are  Just  as  liable  to 
end  on  the  desk  of  the  city  managers — and 
you  know  it.  You  are  going  to  be  hounded 
by  a  public  acclimated  to  the  program.  But 
you  will  be  asked  to  find  the  money  for  a 
program  in  which  you  have  participated 
not  at  all. 

Now,  the  purpose  of  my  comments  has  not 
been  to  detract  one  lota  from  the  Important 
role  the  Federal  Government  can,  and  must, 
play  in  solving  metropolitan  problems; 
rather,  I  hope  that  I  have  left  with  you  today 
a  healthy  skepticism  regarding  the  Federal 
Government's  ability  to  offer  instant  solu- 
tions to  perennial  metropolitan  problems. 

The  same  administrative  hurdles  that  have 
Impeded  solution  of  these  problems  by  State 
and  local  officials  are  merely  multiplied  by 
the  current  trend  of  Federal  Intervention. 

Instead  of  a  proliferation  of  agencies  at 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels  with 
overlapping  Jurisdictions  and  built-in  self- 
interests,  can't  we  begin  to  talk  about  Inter- 
jurisdictional planning  agencies  that  will 
benefit  from  the  knowledge,  finances,  and 
energies  of  all  three  levels  of  government  as 
they  seek  common  solutions  to  problems  that 
are  indeed  the  common  property  of  us  all 
regardless  of  where  we  live. 

If  an  Office  of  Community  Development 
In  the  White  House  could  be  designed  to 
accomplish  this  goal,  I  feel  we  would  be 
taking  a  real  step  in  the  proper  direction. 


WEARY  OF  ALL  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  for  those  of  us  who  support 
the  administration's  policy  in  South 
Vietnam,  it  is  heartening  to  know  that 
not  all  the  opponents  of  that  policy  be- 
lieve in  public  demonstrations  or  pro- 
Communist  protests. 

The  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  News-Register 
recently  has  voiced  opposition  to  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  on  South  Vietnam, 
but  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Sunday,  October  17,  1965,  edition  voices 
stronger  criticism  to  protest  demonstra- 
tions. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  printed,  as  follows: 

Weary  of  All  Demonstrations 

Regardless  of  one's  i>ersonal  views  on 
U.S.  Involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war, 
there  can  be  no  condoning  the  type  of  pro- 
test demonstrations  being  staged  around  the 
country. 

To  tell  the  truth  we  are  sick  and  tired  of 
all  demonstrations,  marches,  riots,  and  dis- 
orders and  we  believe  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans are  weary  of  the  same.  By  now  It 
should  be  clear  that  even  the  most  sincere 
and  honest  of  these  protests  sooner  or  later 
become  the  vehicles  for  Infiltration  by  pro- 
Communist  agitators,  wild-eyed  beatniks, 
and  ordinary  law  breakers. 

On  Friday  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  released  a  study  to  support 
what  It  termed  the  Communist  infiltration 
and  exploitation  of  the  teach-in  movement 
on  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam. 

The  report  read,  "A  substantial  Communist 
infiltration  (of  the  teach-in  movement)  Is 
demonstrable,  a  much  more  substantial  in- 
filtration is  probable,  and  there  has  been  a 
tragic  blurring  of  the  distinction  between 
the  position  of  those  who  oppose  our  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  on  pacifist  or  Idealist  or 
strategic  or  other  grounds,  and  those  who 
oppose  our  Involvement  In  the  war  because 
they  are  Communists  or  pro-Communists." 

Simply  because  a  movement  of  this  natxire 
is  sponsored  by  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  does  not  mean  that  it  is  free  of 
Communist  taint  or  exploitation  by  extrem- 
ists and  even  hoodlums.  Many  a  worth- 
while cause  has  been  terribly  damaged  be- 
cause of  such  infiltration  and  Americans  are 
becoming  Increasingly  disgusted  with  such 
mob  tactics. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  speaking  out 
in  disagreement  with  Government  policies, 
but  there  Is  no  need  to  resort  to  mass  rallies 
in  the  streets,  sit-in  demonstrations  and  dis- 
orderly conduct  which  disturbs  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  country. 

Already  we  have  spawned  such  shocking 
episodes  as  seeing  young  Americans  tearing 
up  their  draft  cards  and  rebelling  against 
military  service.  Unfortunately,  the  protest 
movements  set  an  example  for  our  yoxinger 
people  and  in  a  way  many  of  these  efforts 
directly  involve  the  youth. 

What  must  be  remembered  is  that  half  of 
today's  world  population  Is  under  18  years 
of  age.  By  next  year  half  of  the  U.S.  popu- 
lation will  be  under  25.  Youth  therefore  Is 
a  potentially  explosive  force,  which  unless 
channeled  into  productive  i>aths,  can  lead 
in  the  future  to  upheaval  and  rioting  for  the 
mere  thrill  of  rioting.  If  there  is  no  way 
left  in  our  Nation  to  register  a  dissenting 
opinion,  other  than  through  civil  disobedi- 
ence and  mob  tactics,  then  we  mc  in  a  sad 
way  indeed. 

ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE    BIRTH    OF 
ELLEN  BROWNING  SCRIPPS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  my  colleagues  to  note  that  to- 
day is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Ellen  Browning  Scripps,  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  selfless  ladies  our  coim- 
try  has  known.  I  want  to  take  this  occa- 
sion to  express  the  pride  and  gratitude 
with  which  the  people  of  Illinois  remem- 
ber Miss  Scripps,  for  her  belief  in  the 
power  and  glory  of  education,  a  belief 
which  she  supported  by  inestimable 
philanthropies. 

Ellen  Browning  Scripps  was  bom  in 
London  on  October  18.  1836.    Her  family 
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moved  to  the  United  States  while  she 
was  still  a  child,  and  she  spent  her  girl- 
hood in  Rushville,  111.  She  attended 
public  schools  in  Rushville.  and  taught 
school  herself  after  graduation  from 
high  school,  in  order  to  finance  her  tui- 
tion at  Knox  College  in  Galesburg,  111. 
After  graduation  from  Knox  College,  in 
1859.  Miss  Scripps  taught  until  1866. 
when  she  joined  her  brother  in  Detroit  to 
work  for  the  Detroit  Tribune.  The  next 
move  w^as  to  Cleveland  and  then,  finally, 
to  California  where  she  lived  for  the  rest 
of  her  life.  Thanks  to  Miss  Scripps,  the 
San  Diego  area  is  generously  endowed 
with  university  and  hospital  facilities, 
libraries  and  community  centers.  All  of 
this  amply  illustrates  her  attention  to 
.environment  and  education  as  crucial 
concerns  of  a  community. 

The  people  of  Rushville.  111.,  are  in- 
debted to  Ellen  Browning  Scripps  for  a 
community  building  and  a  park.  Such 
gifts  are  infinitely  greater  than  the  cost 
of  construction.  They  represent  an  in- 
exhaustible investment  in  the  well-being 
of  the  town  and  of  many  generations  of 
its  people.  I  can  think  of  no  finer  me- 
morial to  a  noble  and  generous  lady. 


TALKING  SENSE  ABOUT  CUBA 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  not 
too  many  days  ago  Cuban  Premier  Fidel 
Castro  announced  that  he  would  permit 
a  number  of  his  countrymen  to  leave  for 
the  United  States.  It  can  be  assumed 
that  Castro  apparently  counted  on  using 
the  people  he  betrayed  as  pawns  in  a 
propaganda  game.  However,  on  Octo- 
ber 3,  President  Johnson  announced  the 
United  States  would  offer  sanctuary  to 
the  Cubans,  in  line  with  our  traditional 
humanitarian  policies.  This  entry  must 
be  handled  on  an  orderly  basis.  I  am 
sure  that  Castro,  realizing  the  United 
States  will  require  clear  ground  rules,  is 
t  now  hesitating. 

Certainly  a  continuation  of  the  Dun- 
kirk-style evacuation  cannot  be  allowed. 
Greater  Miami,  which  has  already  dem- 
onstrated its  compassion  by  absorbing 
many  thousands  of  Cuban  exiles,  under- 
standably does  not  know  what  to  ex- 
pect. South  Floridians  and  the  Nation 
should  gel  some  answers  and  the  United 
States  should  spell  out  its  requirements. 

The  Miami  Herald  has  commented  on 
the  subject  with  cogency  and  restraint. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled.  "Clear  Up  the  Refugee 
Muddle"  be  inserted  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Clear  Up  the  Refticei:  Muddle 

The  promise  of  Pldel  Castro  to  let  his  be- 
trayed people  go  has  given  the  United  States 
an  unparalleled  opportunity. 

Properly  handled,  the  bearded  dictator's 
abject  failure  will  be  demonstrated  for  all 
the  world  to  see  and  communism  will  be 
given  a  setback  In  this  hemisphere  from 
which  It  can  never  rebound. 

Bungled,  it  will  give  Castro  a  sharp  propa- 
ganda weapon  to  tighten  his  control  over  a 
nation  whose  economy  Is  rotting. 

The  misadventures  of  two  groups  of  im- 
patient exiles  who  tried  to  rescue  friends  and 


relatives  show  how  easily  the  situation  could 
be  bungled. 

One  group  engaged  In  a  shoot-out  with 
Cuban  coastal  guards.  One  exile  was 
wounded,  one  giiard  reportedly  killed.  The 
Incident  gives  Castro  a  made-to-order  ex- 
cuse to  slam  the  door  shut  again  whenever 
this  suits  his  purpose. 

Another  group  embarked  in  a  stolen  boat 
and  while  In  Cuba  was  used  for  anti-Ameri- 
can propaganda.  The  Havana  radio  quoted 
them  as  complaining  about  conditions  In  the 
United  Stat^es,  which  had  given  them  refuge. 

These  things  must  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. 

Ten  days  after  Pldel  Castro  announced 
all  Cubans  were  free  to  leave  the  country, 
no  U.S.  official  has  yet  spoken  out  firmly 
and  clearly  to  lay  down  ground  rules  for 
an  orderly  movement. 

South  Florida's  huge  exile  population 
doesn't  know  what  to  expect.  Many,  there- 
fore, try  to  make  the  best  deal  they  can  to 
get  their  people  out  of  Cuba.  This  Is  an 
invitation  to  disaster. 

Greater  Miami  doesn't  know  what  to  ex- 
pect— whether  we  face  a  chaotic  future  or 
whether  the  Federal  agencies  intend  to  keep 
their  promise  to  relocate  the  Incoming  tide 
and  reduce  some  of  the  exile  burden  we  al- 
ready have. 

Some  authority  must  spell  this  out  and 
make  clear  also  that  U.S.  laws  and  regula- 
tions must  be  observed  by  exiles  and  Ameri- 
can citizens  alike. 

This  is  no  time  to  appeal  to  Pldel  Castro 
to  act  like  a  reasonable  person.  He  knows 
now  his  offhand  speech  was  an  Incredible 
mistake  for  his  cause  and  could  depopulate 
his  country. 

His  Interest  Is  In  trying  to  rectify  his 
error. 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  Is  to 
show  that,  given  the  opportunity,  the  people 
of  Cuba  choose  freedom.  This  would  be  the 
end  for  Pldel. 

He  Is  on  the  hook  and  the  United  States 
has  the  Initiative.  If  we  allow  the  situation 
to  drift  until  he  can  squirm  off.  the  hopes  of 
the  Cuban  people  will  be  dashed  and  their 
eventual  freedom  postponed  again. 

Let  the  proper  officials  speak  up  now  and 
the  U.S.  position  be  made  unmistakable. 


THE    EQUAL    TIME    ABSURDITY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  an  im- 
portant question  which  I  hope  Congress 
can  consider  next  year  is  whether  to 
amend  or  eliminate  section  315  of  the 
Federal  Commimications  Act.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  National  Conference  on 
Broadcasting  and  Election  Campaigns, 
held  recently  in  Washington  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices 
Committee,  Inc.,  dealt  with  this  issue. 
As  the  author  of  S.  1287.  a  bill  to  amend 
section  315  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Act.  I  am  keenly  interested  in  the 
matter  of  the  equal  time  on  the  air  for 
candidates  for  public  office. 

An  excellent  editorial  identifying  the 
shortcomings  of  section  315  as  it  is  pres- 
ently written,  appeared  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  of  October  8,  1965. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

The  Equal  Time  AssuRorrT 

Section  315  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions .^ct  requires  broadcasters  to  give  candi- 
dates for  public  office  equal  time  on  the  air. 
This  means  that  a  station  which  wants  to 
give  major  candidates  an  hour  of  free  time 


to  present  their  views  or  engage  In  debat* 
must  give  equal  time  In  comparable  time 
slots  to  all  th|»other  minority  candidates. 

In  concept,  this  regulation  appears  demo- 
cratic and  noble  enough  In  purpose,  in 
practice.  It  can  prove  unfair  and  absiird.  as 
can  be  plainly  witnessed  today  during  the 
mayorallty  campaign  In  New  York. 

There  are  two  major  party  candidates  for 
the  office:  John  V.  Lindsay,  who  holds  both 
the  Republican  and  Liberal  nominations,  and 
Abraham  D.  Beame,  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee. Running  also  are  five  minority  party 
candidates.  The  best  known  of  these  Is  the 
Conservatives'  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr. 
Others  are  the  nominees  of  the  United  Tax- 
payers' Party,  Socialist  Workers  Party,  the 
Socialist  Labor  Party,  and  even  something 
called  the  Losers'  Party. 

Should  the  broadcasting  stations  In  New 
York  plan  coverage  of  the  two  or  three  Im- 
portant candidates,  outside  of  the  regular 
newscasts  exempt  from  the  law,  they  would 
have  to  clutter  up  their  schedules,  and  the 
air.  with  equal  coverage  of  all  the  other  can- 
didates, no  matter  how  obscure  and  how  re- 
mote their  chances  of  election. 

Because  of  the  expense  Involved,  the  sched- 
uling difficulties,  and  public  Indifference  to 
the  views  of  most  of  the  minority  candidates, 
the  stations  have  naturally  gone  slow  in 
extra  coverage  of  the  top  candidates. 

The  stations  are  frustrated,  the  campaign 
loses  a  sparkle  it  might  otherwise  be  given. 
and  the  public  lo.'ies  out.  The  equal-time 
provision  has  become  an  added  Incentive  to 
anonymous  characters  and  political  crack- 
pots to  run  for  office  for  the  sake  of  per- 
sonal publicity.  They  know  that  If  one  can- 
didate receives  free  air  time,  they,  too,  musi 
obtain  it. 

The  practical  an.swer  lies  in  modification 
of  the  FCC  provision  so  as  to  bar  absurdities 
as  well  as  discrimination.  Pennsylvania  s 
Senator  Hugh  Scott  is  sponsor  of  a  bill 
which  would  make  the  equal  time  regulation 
apply  only  to  parties  which  received  10  per- 
cent of  the  vote  In  the  preceding  election. 
This  would  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise, but  the  Scott  bill  lies  In  the  bottom 
of  the  bin  In  a  Senate  committee.  The 
debacle  In  New  York  provides  a  good  reason 
for  resurrecting  It. 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  FOUI^DING  OF  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY  LAW 
SCHOOL 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President. 
October  11,  1965.  marked  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
George  Washington  University  Law 
School.  Today,  as  the  15th  oldest  law- 
school  in  the  United  States,  it  ranks 
sixth  in  enrollment. 

To  honor  this  institution  and  its  dis- 
tinguished alumni,  many  of  whom  have 
served  and  are  currently  serving  in  Con- 
gress, our  Federal  Coiu"ts  and  through- 
out the  Government  and  Armed  Forces. 
a  special  convocation  was  held  on  Tues- 
day, October  12.  1965,  at  which  Asso- 
ciate Justice  William  Joseph  Brennan. 
Jr.,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws,  and  delivered  the  address 
of  the  evening. 

Being  an  alumnus  of  the  George 
Washington  University  Law  School,  and 
a  former  member  of  the  law  school  fac- 
ulty. I  wish  to  make  available  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  and  to  those  who 
read  the  Congressional  Record,  Justice 
Brennan's  remarks  on  this  occasion. 
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I  ask  that  the  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Centennial  Celebration 

(.address  by  William  J.  Brennan,  Jr.,  Associ- 
ate Justice,  U.S.  Supreme  Court) 

At  the  outset,  let  me  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  honor  tendered  me  of  ad- 
mission to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  of 
this  distinguished  university.  It  is  a  dis- 
linctlon  that  I  shall  always  cherish.  And 
It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  Join  In 
the  law  school's  centennial  celebration.  The 
occasion  marks  the  completion  of  a  century 
of  devoted  service  by  the  law  school  to  the 
profession  and  to  the  Nation.  But  this 
centennial  is  not  merely  an  occasion  for  look- 
ing back  on  the  evolution  of  this  law  scliool 
and  congratulating  all  tliose  responsible  for 
:ts  solid  success.  It  is  also  an  occasion  for 
charting  the  future,  as  witnessed  by  the  fact 
that  today  we  are  celebrating  both  an  an- 
niversary and  a  birth — the  construction  of 
tlie  new  library.  And  you  have  chosen,  most 
appropriately,  to  further  commemorate  your 
proud  record  through  a  conference  addressed 
to  the  problems  of  educating  those  who  will 
practice  law  for  and  before  the  government. 
We  may  all  draw  satisfaction  from  this  for- 
nard-looking  zeal  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  heavy  responsibility 
of  educating  our  young  people  to  the  law. 

To  be  unique  Is  usually  the  result  of  ac- 
cident; to  take  advantage  of  that  uniqueness 
requires  sensitivity  and  perception.  The 
late  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  was  among  your 
trustees  who  revealed  this  sensitivity  and 
perception.  He  and  his  fellow  trustees 
realized  that  the  very  location  of  this  law 
sctiool  in  the  Capital  presented  a  unique 
challenge  and  an  equally  unique  promise. 
Tl:e  promise  lay  in  the  resources  peculiarly 
available  to  the  law  school,  those  derived 
from  its  proximity  to  the  Nation's  tribunals. 
Its  administrative  agencies,  and  myriad  gov- 
ernmental departments.  The  challenge  lay 
in  the  law  school's  major  responsibility  for 
educating  those  who  serve  in  government, 
cr  serve  those  who  deal  with  It. 

No  other  law  school  finds  as  many  students 
drawn  from  government  service,  and  as  many 
who  turn  to  it. 

The  result  has  been  the  National  Law 
Center.  The  next  hundred  years  of  this 
law  school's  history  have  merged  with  the 
development  of  that  institution,  which  al- 
ready Is  meeting  with  imagination  and  aware- 
ness many  of  the  challenges  of  modern  legal 
education.  The  tremendous  volume  of  pub- 
lished law  material  makes  specialization  in 
the  study  and  practice  of  law  almost  inescap- 
able. Increasingly,  law  schools  are  develop- 
ing areas  of  specialization,  like  undergradu- 
ate colleges,  as  part  of  their  standard 
curriculum.  Nowhere  is  the  mountain  of 
statutes,  cases,  and  administrative  decisions 
more  evident  than  in  the  field  of  public  law. 
The  need  for  an  institution  to  tackle  this 
burgeoning  growth  Is  tremendous.  It  must 
be  shifted,  compacted,  organized,  and  made 
available  to  students  and  the  profession.  The 
law  center  serves  this  vital  need.  It  not  only 
enriches  the  law  school's  conventional  cur- 
riculum with  the  spirit  of  scholarly  achieve- 
ment and  the  spirit  of  the  organized  bar,  but 
is  a  workshop  where  scholars,  practitioners, 
and  Judges  can  be  assembled;  where  seminars 
can  be  held;  research  directed;  and  serious 
consideration  given  to  the  future  of  public 
law.  Its  output  can  be  scholarly  and  ob- 
jective, a  welcome  supplement  to  the  hap- 
hazard competition  between  litigants  whose 
conflicting  self-interests  frequently  provide 
the  force  that  directs  our  law.  Through  the 
center,  the  entire  profession  can  participate 
In  the  growth  of  the  law  as  professionals  ob- 
ligated to  the  public,  not  merely  as  the  advo- 
cates of  special  interests. 


My  main  point  tonight  is  that  answering 
the  challenge  of  proliferation  and  specializa- 
tion of  law  is  not  enough.  The  law  center, 
and  the  law  school,  would  be  failures  if  all 
they  taught  were  technical  understanding  of 
our  complex  new  relationships  with  govern- 
ment and  of  the  bodies  which  administer 
them.  To  stop  with  technical  competence  is 
to  contribute  to  our  profession's  already  dan- 
gerous myopia.  The  principal  gift  a  law 
school  can  and  must  bestow  is  an  under- 
standing of  the  law  as  a  living  process,  re- 
sponsive and  responsible  to  changing  human 
needs. 

Thankfully,  the  day  when  such  recognition 
was  denied  is  passing  away.  Increasingly, 
the  shift  is  to  Justice  and  away  from  fine- 
spun technicalities  and  abstract  rules.  The 
vogue  for  positivism  in  jurisprudence — the 
obsession  with  what  the  law  is,  which  leaves 
no  room  for  choice  between  equally  accept- 
able alternatives — gave  way  first  to  the  con- 
cept of  sociological  Jurisprudence,  primarily 
under  Roscoe  Pound's  onslaughts  begun  over 
half  a  century  ago.  But  sociological  juris- 
prudence, too,  had  a  defect:  which  it  "shifted 
the  emphasis  away  from  positivism  •  •  •  it 
did  so  at  the  expense  of  reality  by  substitut- 
ing the  abstract  idea  of  society  for  the  ac- 
tuality of  the  individual  human  beings  who 
constitute  society  in  fact."  It  was  succeeded 
by  the  "new  realism"  and  today  we  move  fur- 
ther still.  To  quote  a  recent  ABA  report,' 
'The  new  trend  is  not  back  to  an  exaggerated 
individualism,  which  had  been  corrected  In 
part  by  the  notion  of  a  sociological  Juris- 
prudence. Neither  is  it  reaffirmation  of  the 
■Jurisprudence  of  interests,"  which  was  a 
posltivistic  effort  to  spell  out  In  Jurispru- 
dential terms  the  property  and  power  priori- 
ties of  society.  The  new  Jurisprudence  con- 
stitutes, rather,  a  recognition  of  human  be- 
ings as  the  most  distinctive  and  important 
feature  of  the  universe  which  confronts  our 
senses,  and  of  the  function  of  law  as  the 
historic  means  of  guaranteeing  that  pre- 
eminence. •  •  •  The  new  jurisprudence,  as 
a  whole,  may  be  summarized  as  tending  to 
explore  specific,  and  familiar,  situations  from 
a  new  viewpoint.  In  a  scientific  age  it  asks, 
in  effect,  what  is  the  nature  of  man,  and 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  universe  with  which 
he  is  confronted. 

"Why  is  a  hvunan  being  important;  what 
gives  him  dignity;  what  limits  his  freedom 
to  do  whatever  he  likes;  wliat  are  his  essen- 
tial needs;  whence  comes  his  sense  of  in- 
justice?" 

Because  it  focuses  on  public  law,  the  law 
center  should  be  especially  concerned  with 
the  preservation  of  human  dignity  and  free- 
dom when  man  deals  with  government. 
When  this  law  school  was  founded,  freedom 
and  dignity  found  meaningfvU  protection 
in  the  institution  of  real  property.  In  a 
society  still  largely  agricultural,  a  piece  of 
land  provided  men  with  the  means  of  eco- 
nomic independence,  the  necessary  precon- 
dition of  political  independence  and  expres- 
sion. Not  surprisingly,  jiroperty  relation- 
ships formed  the  heart  of  legal  practice,  and 
lawyers  and  judges  tended  to  think  stable 
property  relationships  the  highest  aim  of 
tho  law. 

The  days  when  common-law  property  re- 
lationsiiips  dominated  legal  practice  are  past. 
To  a  growing  extent,  economic  existence 
now  depends  on  less  certain  relationships 
with  government — licenses,  employment, 
contracts,  unemplojTnent  benefits,  welfare, 
and  the  like.  Government  participation  in 
the  economic  existence  of  individuals  and 
groups  is  pervasive  and  deep.  Administra- 
tive  matters    and   other   dealings    with   the 


'  ABA  Section  of  International  and  Com- 
parative Law,  report  of  committee  on  new 
trends  in  comparative  Jurisprudence  and 
legal  philosophy  (Rooney.  chairman). 
Aug.  10.  1964. 


government  are  at  the  epicenter  of  the  ex- 
ploding law.  We  turn  to  government  and 
to  the  law  for  controls  which  would  never 
have  been  expected  or  tolerated  a  century 
ago,  when  a  man's  answer  to  economic  op- 
pression or  diflEiculty  was  to  move  200  miles 
west. 

We  are  accustomed  to  thinking  that  gov- 
ernment participation  in  the  creation  of 
wealth — whether  through  licenses,  contracts, 
or  welfare  programs — should  not  be  ham- 
pered by  property-like  notions,  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  free  to  set  conditions  on 
which  it  will  give  or  withhold  these  benefits 
if  the  public  interest  is  to  be  served.  As 
Prof.  Charles  Reich,  of  Yale  Law  School,  has 
cogently  observed,'  however,  such  conditions 
were  once  imposed  on  property,  too.  He 
argues  that,  "Regulation  of  property  [was) 
limited,  not  because  society  had  no  Interest 
in  property,  but  because  it  was  in  the  inter- 
est of  society  that  property  be  free.  Once 
property  is  seen  not  as  a  natural  right  but 
as  a  construction  designed  to  serve  certain 
functions,  then  its  origin  ceases  to  be  deci- 
sive in  determining  how  much  regulation 
should  be  imposed.  •  •  •  The  real  issue  1b 
how  It  functions  and  how  it  should  func- 
tion." ••• 

Professor  Reich  concludes  that  "|I]t  Is 
time  to  reconsider  the  theories  \mder  wliich 
new  forms  of  wealth  are  regulated,  and  by 
which  governmental  power  over  them  is 
measured."  "Above  all,"  he  says,  "the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  remember  what  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  knew  so  well — 
that  '  a  power  over  a  man's  subsistence 
amounts  to  a  power  over  his  wUl."  •  •  •  If 
the  individual  is  to  survive  in  a  collective 
society,  he  must  have  protection  against  its 
ruthless  pressures.  Tliere  must  be  sanctu- 
aries or  enclaves  where  no  majority  can 
reach.  To  shelter  the  solitary  human  spirit 
does  not  merely  make  possible  the  fulfillment 
of  individuals;  it  also  gives  society  the  power 
to  change,  to  grow,  and  to  regenerate,  and 
hence  to  endure.  These  were  the  objects 
which  property  sought  to  achieve,  and  can 
no  longer  achieve.  The  challenge  of  the 
future  will  be  to  construct  •  •  •  institu- 
tions and  laws  to  carry  on  this  work."  * 

One  may  well  disagree  with  the  particulars 
of  Professor  Reich's  argument,  but  I  am  in 
full  agreement  with  his  conclusion.  If  free 
government  Is  to  endure,  those  who  govern 
must  recognize  human  dignity  and  accept 
whatever  limitations  on  their  power  are  nec- 
essary to  preserve  that  dignity  and  the  silr 
of  freedom  which  is  our  proudest  heritage. 
Such  recognition  will  not  come  from  merely 
a  technical  understanding  of  the  organs  of 
government,  or  the  new  forms  of  wealth  they 
administer.  It  requires  something  different, 
something  deeper — a  perspective  which  comes 
from  personal  confrontation  with  the  well- 
springs  of  our  society.  For  a  school  which 
trains  so  many  who  will  either  serve  In  gov- 
ernment or  deal  with  It,  teaching  that  per- 
spective is  the  great  challenge  of  the  years 
that  lie  ahead. 

The  particulars  of  meeting  that  challenge 
are,  I  hope,  something  that  will  be  much 
discussed  at  yovir  forthcoming  conference, 
and  by  your  faculty.  It  might  be  appropri- 
ate, however,  for  one  who  speaks  from  a  non- 
academic  vantage  point  to  throw  down  the 
gaimtlet  of  a  few  ideas  of  his  own. 

My  first  suggestion,  relating  to  the  under- 
graduate curriculum,  is  that  you  join  the 
growing  number  of  law  schools  ttirnlng  with 
increasing  vigor  to  the  urgent  and  welcome 
task  of  training  lawyers  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  In  both  civil  and  criminal 
matters.  Such  programs  help  make  legal 
protections  as  meaningful  for  the  poor  as  are 
the  legal  obligations  the  poor  are  acctxstomed 


"'The    New   Property,    73   Yale   L.    J.   734 
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to  have  enforced  against  them.  In  accom- 
plishing this  goal,  teachers  and  their  stu- 
dents bring  home  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  evenhandedness  of  the  rule 
of  law  to  all.  Your  school,  with  Its  special 
interests,  could  take  a  special  responsibility 
in  this  vital  area,  by  concentrating  on  the 
legal  relationships  and  interactions  between 
government  and  the  poor. 

For  example,  most  persons  who  require 
welfare  aid  or  have  a  claim  to  unemployment 
compensation  stand  alone  when  they  appeax 
before  the  agencies  charged  with  adminis- 
tering these  programs.  Too  often,  these 
agencies  are  accustomed  to  the  callousness 
of  paternalism.  Before  the  recent  growth  of 
neighborhood  legal  services,  little  thought 
was  given  to  providing  representation  before 
these  agencies,  or  to  the  natuie  of  the  bene- 
fits they  dispense.  Even  now.  these  services 
are  overwhelmed  with  requests  for  help,  and 
have  difficulty  extending  the  representation 
they  planned  to  offer.  The  law  school  would 
perform  a  substantial  service  to  the  com- 
munity and  its  students  If  it  took  a  hand 
in  this  tafk. 

One  means  of  accomplishing  this  end 
would  be  by  an  enlargement  of  the  student 
program  of  voluntary  legal  assistance.  Most 
law  .schools,  including  this  one,  have  pro- 
;p-ams  In  which  students  volunteer  their 
services  in  the  preparation  of  cases  for  trial 
or  appeal.  A  usual  shortcoming  of  such  pro- 
grams, however,  lies  in  their  almost  exclusive 
concern  with  rendering  assistance  in  the 
Judicial  forum:  the  horizon  must  be  enlarged 
to  Include  assistance  In  the  administrative 
forum,  whether  it  be  a  formal  administra- 
tive proceeding  or  a  day-to-day  confronta- 
tion with  government  officers.  As  I  stressed 
earlier,  this  type  of  Interaction  is  coming  to 
have  a  greater  significance  in  the  life  of  the 
ordinary  citizen.  Thus,  the  need  for  such 
assistance  becomes  more  and  more  impera- 
tive. The  ordinary  citizen  must  be  assisted 
in  detecting  and  protesting  against  arbitrary 
action  by  government  officers,  especially 
.when  it  is  camouflaged  In  bureaucratic  com- 
'plexlty,  as  is  so  often  the  case.  The  respon- 
sibility for  rendering  such  assistance  must  be 
shouldered  by  lawyers.  But  the  unfortunate 
f.Tct  of  life  is  that  those  most  needing  legal 
assistance  are  those  least  able  to  pay  for  it. 
Part  of  the  solution  to  this  problem  lies  In 
government  supported  legal  services;  the 
remnlnder  lies  in  volunteer  work,  for  which 
the  law  student  can  be  called  upon. 

I  think  this  law  school  could  be  a  pioneer 
in  establishing  such  a  program  of  legal  as- 
sistance in  the  administrative  forum,  which 
would  serve  as  a  model  for  law  schools 
throughout  the  country.  Such  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  legal  aid  programs  would  be  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  this  school's  special 
concern  with  public  law;  and  the  location 
of  the  law  school  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
with  its  proximity  to  the  administrative 
agencies,  affords  an  unparalled  opportunity 
to  develop  such  a  program.  It  would  have 
a  tremendous  educational  Impact,  especially 
for  the  students  at  this  law  school,  who  so 
often  have  served  government  or  plan  for  a 
career  in  government.  The  attorney-client 
relationship,  with  its  special  nuances  and 
difficulties,  would  become  less  of  an  abstrac- 
tion to  the  student  and  he  could  relate  to  a 
sector  of  the  population  whose  special  needs 
can  rarely  be  effectively  communicated  in  a 
classroom. 

We  all  know  that  claims  to  be  made  before 
agencies  are  apt  to  be  won  or  lost  at  the 
level  of  the  first  bureaucrat.  That's  the 
point  where  the  law  student  could  be  of 
great  help  to  the  claimant.  And  it  Is  not  a 
one-way  street.  The  student-lawyer's  ob- 
servance of  the  administrative  process  In 
microcosm  would  be  serviceable  to  him  In 
the  practice  before  agencies  which  is  becom- 
ing so  large  a  part  of  the  lawyer's  life.  Such 
a  program  could  as  easily  be  Included  as  a 


course  much  like  those  you  presently  offer 
in  trial  and  patent  practice.  The  student 
could  conabine  a  study  of  the  theory  of  the 
programs,  viewed  through  the  statutes  and 
legislative  proceedings  which  established 
them,  with  a  study  of  their  practical  func- 
tioning. He  should  see  both  the  adminis- 
trative and  the  claimant  perspective;  per- 
haps he  could  engage  In  supervised  practice 
on  both  sides  of  the  fence.  Learning  what 
a  program  Is  about,  seeing  whether  those 
ends  are  being  accomplished,  thinking  how 
they  might  be  attained — this  would  seem  to 
me  a  supreme  experience  in  legal  education, 
especially  if  It  resulted,  as  I  think  It  must. 
In  a  greater  recognition  of  the  place  of 
human  dignity. 

I  also  want  to  suggest  that  the  law  school 
should  not  stop  with  merely  setting  students 
upon  their  way.  In.sights  may  grow  dim 
under  the  pressures  of  dally  routine.  The 
law  school  should  aggressively  seek  the 
chance  to  renew  them  through  Its  graduate 
and  extension  programs.  Far  too  often  a 
private  lawyer's  vision  Is  restricted  by  a  ruth- 
less pursuit  of  his  client's  Individual  Inter- 
est, while  the  government  lawyer  overzeal- 
ously  seeks  to  promote  h's  conception  of  the 
public  interest.  They  talk  at  cross  purposes; 
they  are  unable  to  understand  the  other's 
problems;  ench  overstates  his  case:  and  re- 
sort is  had  to  less  than  scrupulous  tech- 
niques. The  result  is  often  outrageous:  set- 
tlement through  negotiation  is  made  impos- 
sible; the  courts  and  agencies  find  them- 
selves unable  to  rely  on  either  side;  the 
integrity  of  the  law  is  drawn  In  question; 
and  there  is  no  concern  for  the  best  Interests 
of  the  public.  Although  this  problem  has 
been  long  recognized.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  for  law  schools,  especially  this  law 
school,  to  make  some  contribution  in  this 
area. 

Here,  too.  the  standard  equipment  of  the 
postgraduate  curriculum,  seminars,  confer- 
ences, night  courses,  and  the  like,  can  play 
an  important  role.  But  I  wonder  if  some- 
thing more  Isn't  called  for.  Lawyers  should 
be  exposed  to  the  other  side,  not  only 
through  academic  interaction,  but  also 
through  participation  as  advocates.  Private 
law  firms  already  recognize  the  advantages 
of  practicing  sabbaticals,  through  leaves  of 
absence  for  government  practice  and  the 
like.  Cannot  the  government  do  as  well? 
Those  who  participate  in  welfare  programs 
would  gain  much,  it  seems  to  me.  from 
spending  some  time  as  an  advocate  for  the 
poor:  a  lawyer  for  an  agency  distributing 
research  contracts  would  gain  new  Insight 
into  the  effects  of  his  actions  on  scientists 
and  others  who  depend  on  such  contracts 
if  he  had  the  experience  of  helping  scientists 
to  obtain  them.  To  be  sure  there  are  prob- 
lems mvolved — but  they  are  problems  pri- 
vate firms  hav?  been  able  to  conquer.  The 
government  has  no  less  ability  to  do  so. 
And  consider  what  it  would  gain.  Lawyer 
exchange  programs,  like  international  stu- 
dent exchange  profjrams.  could  significantly 
contribute  to  establishing  and  maintaining 
the  understanding  and  broader  perspective 
I  deem  so  essential.  This  law  school,  with 
its  location  and  contacts  In  government  and 
private  practice,  is  Ideally  suited  to  begin 
and  coordinate  such  an  endeavor. 

I  do  not  want  to  spend  so  much  time  delv- 
ing into  detail  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  goal — 
maintaining  the  law's  focus  on  human  dig- 
nity in  an  era  of  ever-increasing  legal  com- 
plexity and  governmental  regulation.  Find- 
ing the  way  is  the  great  challenge  you  face 
In  the  coming  century.  I  am  sure  your  ef- 
forts v.ill  mirror  the  success  the  law  school 
has  already  achieved  In  the  century  Just 
past. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  have  participated  in  this 
ceremony.  As  we  conunemorate  both  the 
century  past,  and  the  vigorous  future  rep- 
resented by  the  new  library  building,  I  am 


reminded  of  an  old  oriental  proverb:  "if 
you  want  to  plan  for  a  year,  plant  rice;  if 
you  want  to  plan  for  10  years,  plant  a  tree 
if  you  want  to  plan  for  life,  educate  a  man  •• 
Your  president  and  board  of  trustees,  the 
donors  who  are  making  the  new  library  pos- 
sible.  and  your  faculty  are  carrying  on  the 
great  work  of  those  who  preceded  them, 
planning  for  life  and  for  the  lives  of  genera, 
tlons  to  come.  I  congratulate  all  of  you  and 
wish  you  continued  happiness  and  success. 


EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  DENOUNCES 
INJUSTICE 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Right 
Reverend  John  E.  Hines.  presiding  bishop 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  deserves  the  praise  of  all  con- 
cerned citizens  for  his  eloquent  and 
forthright  statement  of  October  4  in 
which  he  deplored  the  travesty  of  jus- 
tice which  took  place  in  a  courtroom  in 
Hayneville.  Ala.  Declaring  that  civil 
rights  murders  may  have  to  be  made 
Federal  capital  offenses.  Bishop  Hines 
expresses  the  view  that  a  more  appropri- 
ate remedy  in  the  long  run  for  what  has 
transpired  in  the  courts  of  Hayneville 
and  other  communities  is  "the  mounting 
of  a  jury  selection  process  which  reduces 
to  an  absolute  minimum  the  cultural  and 
emotional  pressures  in  localized  areas. " 

Even  the  most  intensive  campaign  for  voter 
registration  will  founder — 

Bishop  Hines  points  out — 

if  potential  voters,  looking  ahead,  are  a"ble 
to  discern  only  the  wreckage  of  their  hopes 
for  Justice  on  the  Jagged  rocks  of  bias  and 
discrimination. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Bishop  Hines'  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  Right  Reverend  John  E. 
Hines.  Presidinc  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States,  on  the 
Acquittal  of  Thomas  Coleman  in  Haynes- 
ville,  Ala.,  on  September  30,  1965 

Seminarian  Jonathan  Daniels  and  his  fel- 
low civil  rights  worker,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard F.  Morrlsroe,  were  gunned  down  by  Dep- 
uty Sheriff  Thomas  Coleman  on  August  20. 
It  was  not  the  "shot  heard  round  the  world, " 
even  though  its  reverberations  have  not  less- 
ened; but  the  verdict  rendered  by  the  jtiry  on 
September  30  in  Haynesville  was  heard 
around  the  world. 

What  it  said  about  the  likelihood  of  minor- 
ities securing  evenhanded  Justice  in  some 
parts  of  this  country  should  Jar  the  con- 
science of  all  men  who  still  believe  in  the 
concept  of  Justice  In  this  land  of  hope. 

It  Is  simply  Inconceivable  to  intimate  ac- 
quaintances of  both  young  men  that  Jona- 
than Daniels  flashed  a  knife  or  that  Father 
Morrlsroe  was  armed.  Alabama's  own  attor- 
ney general  branded  testimony  that  they 
were  armed  as  perjury.  The  studied  care 
with  which  the  defense  assassinated  the 
character  of  a  man  already  dead  rightfully 
angers  falrmlnded  men  everywhere.  For- 
tunately, Jonathan  Daniels'  integrity  sur- 
vives such  despicable  action. 

A  more  pervasive  question  is  whether  or 
not  the  Jury  system,  as  it  is  now  adminis- 
tered in  the  State  of  Alabama  (and  some 
other  areas),  if  allowed  to  perpetuate  itself 
without  radical  reform,  will  deal  a  blow  as 
lethal  as  Coleman's  shotgun  blast  to  the 
common  man's  hope  for  Justice.  The  horror 
of  the  Coleman  case  may  bring  cries  for  swift 
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Federal  Intervention,  legislative  and  other- 
wise, by  which  capital  crimes  connected  with 
civil  rights  be  made  Federal  offenses. 

Such  may  Indeed  be  a  viable  strategy  for 
more  equitable  Justice,  but  more  germane 
and  safer  In  the  long  run  would  be  the 
mounting  of  a  Jury  selection  process  which 
reduces  to  an  absolute  minimum  the  cul- 
tural and  emotional  pressures  In  localized 
areas.  The  end  result  would  be  a  Jury  gen- 
uinely representative  of  all  the  people  over 
whom  it  holds  such  powers  of  Judgment. 
As  basic  as  Is  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to 
a  Jury  trial  by  a  man's  peers  antedates  it  In 
the  long  struggle  for  responsible  freedom. 
Even  the  most  Intensive  campaign  for  voter 
registration  will  founder  if  potential  voters, 
looking  ahead,  are  able  to  discern  only  the 
wreckage  of  their  hopes  for  Justice  on  the 
Jagged  rocks  of  bias  and  discrimination. 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer's  editorial  com- 
ment is  pertinent — "the  ancient  form  of  trial 
by  a  Jury  of  his  peers  cannot  function  If  the 
peers  In  effect  admit  they  would  have  com- 
mitted the  same  senselecs  criminal  act  as 
the  defendent  If  they  had  had  the  opportu- 
nity." 

The  acquittal  of  Thomas  Coleman,  which 
is  surely  a  travesty  of  justice,  is  not  the  price 
we  must  pay  for  the  Jury  system.  Rather  it 
is  the  fearful  price  extracted  from  society 
for  the  administration  of  the  system  by 
people  whose  prejudices  lead  them  to  sac- 
rifice Justice  upon  the  altar  of  their  irra- 
tional fears. 

The  life  of  Jonathan  Daniels  Is  no  more 
and  no  less  valuable  than  that  of  any  other 
man  in  the  sight  of  God.  But  the  cause  In 
which  he  offered  It  Is  a  cause  dear  to  every- 
one who  breathes  the  air  of  free  men.  Be- 
cause of  this  free  men  must  not  permit  the 
devastating  verdict  of  the  Haynesville  12  to 
be  the  final  word  of  injustice  in  Alabama  or 
anywhere  else. 


DEFENSE  AGAINST  CRIME 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  October  14,  I  spoke  to  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Junior  Bar  Sec- 
tion of  the  District  of  Colvunbia  Bar 
Association,  and  stated  my  belief  that 
recent  decisions  on  cases  in  Federal 
courts,  involving  police  interrogation, 
arrest  and  detention,  and  search  and 
seizure,  have  greatly  weakened  society's 
ability  to  deal  effectively  with  criminal 
elements. 

I  pointed  out  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  reverse  this  trend,  so  that  the 
threat  of  punishment  of  the  guilty  will 
be  no  idle  threat,  for  the  guilty  man  upon 
whom  the  court  fails  to  impose  punish- 
ment is  encouraged  to  commit  further 
crimes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  speech  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  Criminal  Courts  and  Societt's  Defense 
Against  Crime 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  you  have  doubtless- 
ly noted  that  one  of  the  most  constantly  re- 
curring items  in  yovur  dally  newspapers  are 
the  latest  crime  statistics.  These  are  re- 
ported for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  our  Nation's  Federal 
City. 

Recently,  the  FBI  released  Its  1964  report 
on  crime  in  the  United  States.  The  statistics 
showed,  throughout  our  Nation  more  than 
2,600,000  serious  crimes  were  reported  during 
1964,  a  13-percent  rise  over  1963.  No  one 
knows  how  many  less  serioios  offenses  went 
unreported. 


Since  1958,  crime  In  the  United  States  has 
Increased  six  times  faster  than  ovir  popula- 
tion growth.  More  than  1,100,000  burglaries 
were  reported  In  1964.  More  than  300  rob- 
beries occurred  each  day  during  that  year, 
of  which  57  percent  were  armed  robberies 
and  43  percent  were  of  the  strong-arm  type. 
What  was  the  role  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Nation's  Capital,  In  this  pano- 
rama of  crime?  The  crime  rate  in  the  Dis- 
trict has  risen,  significantly  and  steadily, 
during  all  of  the  years  of  the  1960'8,  to  a  re- 
cent high  point  where,  again  according  to 
the  latest  FBI  statistics,  serious  crime  in  the 
District  has  now  Increased  15  percent  for 
the  first  6  months  of  1965  as  compared  to 
the  last  6  months  of  1964.  These  are  not 
Just  figures  taken  from  a  Goveriunent  re- 
port, to  be  glanced  at  and  thrown  aside  as 
of  only  faint  interest.  They  sound  the  tocsin 
of  war.  A  w£ir  between  criminals  and  so- 
ciety. This  is  a  war,  gentlemen.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it.  It  is  a  war  which  the  crim- 
inal element  is  slowly  but  svu'ely  winning. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  "Crime 
Clock"  for  1964,  shows  that  a  serious  crime 
was  committed  in  the  United  States  every  5 
minutes  during  that  entire  year,  a  murder, 
forcible  rape  or  assault  to  kill  every  2y2 
minutes,  an  aggravated  assault  every  3  mln- 
iites,  a  robbery  every  5  minutes,  and  a  bur- 
glary every  28  seconds. 

Lest  It  be  thought  that  criminal  law  en- 
forcement Is  a  local  matter  and  that  It  Is 
not  of  immediate  concern  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, your  attention  Is  invited  to  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  Augtist  23,  1965. 
which  carries  an  article   entitled   "Alarmed 
Capital  Fights  Violent  Crime — Even  the  Halls 
of  Government  Are  Invaded  by  Washington's 
Growing  Army  of  Criminals."     It  points  out 
that  "a  police  report  Issued  August  11  showed 
2,844  crimes  In  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
July — 92   crimes  in   every   24-hour   period- 
making  July  the  38th  consecutive  month  In 
which    crime    rates    rose.     The    biggest    In- 
creases were  in  rapes,  robberies  and  aggra- 
vated assaults."     The  article  shows  that  the 
criminal  elements  have  become  so  bold  that 
now  "in  most  Federal  offices,  special  precau- 
tions are  taken  to  protect  workers,  especially 
women,  on  duty  at  night  or  in  isolated  areas. 
In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1965,  official  re- 
ports showed  69  crimes  at  Government  build- 
ings. Including  assaults,  vandalism  incidents, 
other  types  of   violence,   plus    10   gambling 
cases.     The  count  the  year  before:  49  crimes, 
12  gambling  cases.     Not  reported,  hundred 
of  lesser  incidents,  Including  petty  thefts." 
To  bring  this  appalling  situation  even  closer 
to  home,  I  would  remind  you  that  women  In 
our  own  offices  have  been  assaulted  In  the 
streets  around  the  Capitol.     Now  the  area 
is  patrolled  by  armed  guards  and  police  dogs 
after  5  p.m.  and  according  to  the  article  wom- 
en are  escorted  to  their  cars  after  dark  If 
they  ask  for  protection  and  many  of  them 
do. 

Even  more  shocking,  of  the  92,869  offenders 
processed  for  fingerprint  identification  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  76  percent 
were  repeaters.  This  works  out  to  about 
70,528.  And  "for  the  criminal  repeaters, 
those  with  two  or  more  arrests,  the  average 
criminal  career  was  10  years  during  which  pe- 
riod they  averaged  five  arrests  for  different 
criminal  acts."  Of  this  group,  about  51  per- 
cent had  been  granted  leniency  In  the  form 
of  probation,  suspended  sentence,  parole  and 
conditional  release. 

I  reminded  you  that  your  dally  newspapers 
ca/ry  constantly  recurring  reports  on  crime 
statistics.  What  do  the  editors  of  these 
newspapers  have  to  say  about  these  facts 
v.-hlch  they  continue  to  bring  to  public 
attention? 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Press  member  editors,  in  Btiffalo,  N.Y..  last 
month.  Mr.  George  Beebe,  the  association 
president,  urged  the  Nation's  newspapers  to 


become  "crime  fighters"  and  root  out  cor- 
ruption In  law  enforcement.  He  hit  hard 
at  the  criminal  menace  growing  In  the 
United  States,  and  pointed  out  that  crime 
has  been  flourishing  In  major  cities  across 
tne  Nation  and  "thieves  and  racketeers  con- 
tinue to  practice  their  nefarious  trades  while 
lenient  Judges  and  clever  criminal  lawyers 
keep  them  free  on  appeal  after  appeal  after 
appeal." 

And  what  is  the  general  reaction  of  the 
American  public  to  this  situation?  On  Sep- 
tember 24,  the  Gallup  poll  reported:  "As 
newspapers  and  magazines  continue  to  re- 
port increases  In  both  the  number  and  the 
rate  of  serious  crimes  In  this  country,  there 
has  been  a  sharp  increase  In  the  number  of 
people  who  think  courts  deal  too  leniently 
with  criminals." 

The  crime  situation  has  become  so  bad 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  sent 
a  special  message  to  Congress  on  "Crime.  Its 
Prevalence  and  Measures  of  Prevention,"  In 
v'hich  he  said,  "Crime  will  not  wait  while  we 
pull  it  up  by  the  roots.  We  must  arrest  and 
reverse  the  trend  toward  lawlessness.  This 
active  combat  against  crime  calls  for  a  fair 
and  efficient  system  of  law  enforcement  to 
deal  with  those  who  break  our  laws.  It 
means  giving  new  priority  to  the  methods 
and  institutions  of  law  enforcement."  He 
then  pointed  out  three  areas  where  such 
priorities  are  needed — the  police,  the  courts, 
and  the  correctional  agencies.  He  Indicated 
that  he  would  appoint  a  Presidential  Crime 
Commission  to  devise  ways  and  means  of 
increasing  Federal  law  enforcement  efforts, 
assisting  local  law  enforcement,  and  to  make 
a  comprehensive  and  penetrating  analysis  of 
the  nature  of  crime  In  modern  America. 

Undoubtedly,   all   of    these   measures   are 
urgently  needed.    Unquestionably,  more  and 
better  police,  Improved  correctional  agencies 
and  more  courts  and  Judges  are  absolutely 
essential.     All  of  this  laudable  effort  may 
come  to  naught,  however,  if  the  cotirts  fail  to 
recognize  and  enforce  the  rights  of  society 
to  be  sectire  against  the  lawless  and  criminal 
elements.     The   President   appears   to   have 
recognized  this  when  he  said  In  his  message 
that  "there  is  misunderstanding  at  times  be- 
tween  law   enforcement   officers   and   some 
courts.     We   need   to  think   less,   however, 
about  taking  sides  In  such  controversies  and 
more  about  our  common  objective:  law  en- 
forcement which  is  both  fair  and  effective. 
We  art  not  prepared  In  our  democratic  sys- 
tem to  pay  for  improved  law  enforcement  by 
unreasonable  limitations  on  the  individual 
protections  which  ennoble  our  system.    Yet 
there  Is  the  undoubted  necessity  that  society 
be  protected  from  the  criminal  and  that  the 
rights  of  society  be  recognized  along  with 
the  rights  of  the  individual."     While  crime 
rates  increase,  acqultteils  by  the  courts  have 
also  increased.     "Acquittals  and  dismissals 
of   adult   offenders   for   the   serious   crimes 
amounted  to  26  percent  of  the  total  adults 
charged  compared   to  24  percent  in   1963." 
The  "Uniform  Crime  Reports  of  1964"  state 
that  "the  restrictive  court  decisions  affecting 
police  prevention  and  enforcement  activity 
have  influenced,  at  least  In  part,  the  down- 
ward trend   In    [police]   clearances  and  the 
increases     In     acquittals     and     dismissals." 
These  facts,  when  brought  into  Juxtaposi- 
tion would  seem  to  Indicate  that  the  courts, 
through  decisions,  have  greatly  weakened  so- 
ciety's ability  to  deal  with  criminal  elements. 
For  the  courts  to  be  lenient,  to  stispend  sen- 
tences, and  to  acquit  on  mere  technicalities, 
releasing  the  criminal  to  fvuiiher  prey  upon 
society,  seems  the  height  of  folly. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  warned: 
"We  mollycoddle  youthful  criminals  and  re- 
lease unreformed  hoodlums  to  prey  anew  on 
society.  The  bleeding  hearts,  particularly 
among  the  Judiciary,  are  so  concerned  for 
criminals  that   they   become   Indifferent  to 
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the  rights  of  law-abiding  citizens.  We  muBt 
have  Judges  with  courage  and  a  high  sense 
of  their  duty  to  protect  the  public  and  to 
adequately  penalize  criminals  if  we  are  to 
stop  the  spread  of  serious  and  dangerous 
crimes  against  society.  We  must  adopt  a 
most  realistic  attitude  toward  this  critical 
problem.  We  have  tried  the  lenient  ap- 
proach and  it  has  failed." 

Although  the  public  attention  is  centered 
In  the  Mallory  rule,  wiretapping.  Gideon, 
and  the  right  to  counsel,  and  others  which 
I  will  deal  with  In  due  course,  at  the  outset, 
let  me  point  out  that  these  are  merely  a  few 
of  the  areas  in  which  Judicial  casuistry  has 
turned  criminals  loose  to  prey  upon  law- 
abiding  citizens.  For  example,  John  Barker 
Walte,  In  an  article  In  the  Hastings  Law 
Journal,  points  out  a  number  of  cases  In 
various  Jurisdictions  In  the  area  of  criminal 
attempts.  I  will  conmient  upon  only  one 
of  these  cases. 

•'Miller  on  Criminal  Law"  defines  a  crimi- 
nal attempt  as  consisting  "of  an  act  done  by 
the  accused  with  a  specific  Intent  to  coriimlt 
a  particular  crime  by  means  apparently 
reasonably  adapted  to  the  accomplishment 
of  that  end  and  under  circumstances  which 
make  its  accomplishment  apparently  pos- 
sible; which  act  goes  beyond  mere  prepara- 
tion and  carries  the  project  forward  within 
dangerous  proximity  of  the  criminal  end 
sought  to  be  attained,  but  which  nevertheless 
falls  short  of  consummation  of  the  Intended 
crime." 

In  People  v.  Rizzo,  246  N.Y.  334  <1927), 
Professor  Walte  comments  that,  "Charles 
Rlzzo  knew  where  to  lay  the  finger  on  a  pay- 
master who  would  be  easy  making  for  a 
stickup.  Tony  Dorio  could  get  an  automo- 
bile; Tom  Milo  and  John  Tomasello  had  pis- 
tols. They  combined  assets  and  went  after 
the  money.  But  Rlzzo's  timing  was  off.  Rao, 
the  paymaster,  had  already  been  to  the  first 
place  they  looked;  he  had  not  reached  the 
second.  They  went  to  the  bank  where  he 
got  his  money  but  he  had  left.  While  they 
were  looking  for  Rao  elsewhere,  the  police, 
suspicious  of  their  actions,  picked  them  up. 
In  due  course  they  were  indicted  and  con- 
victed ol  attempted  robbery.  Dorlo.  Mllo, 
and  Tomasello  took  their  medicine  and  went 
to  Sing  Sing;  Rlzzo's  attorney  appealed.  The 
appellate  division  sustained  the  conviction. 
The  court  of  appeals  reversed  it." 

"That  court  began  its  opinion :  'The  police 
of  the  city  of  New  York  did  excellent  work  in 
this  case  by  preventing  tlie  commission  of  a 
serious  crime."  Then  the  court  set  Rlzzo 
free.  He  had  Intended  to  commit  the  crime, 
the  court  said,  and  would  have  done  so  had 
he  been  able:  But  up  to  the  point  of  arrest 
he  had  not  yet  attempted  a  crime." 

"Of  Rlzzo's  companions  Judge  Crane 
added;  'Two  of  these  men  were  guilty  of  car- 
rying concealed  weapons,  pistols,  contrary  to 
lew  •  •  •  Two  of  them,  John  Tomasello 
und  Thomas  Milo.  had  also  been  previously 
convicted,  which  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  their  neglect  to  appeal.  However, 
the  law  would  fall  In  Its  purpose  If  it  permit- 
ted these  three  men,  whoever  or  whatever 
they  are.  to  serve  a  sentence  for  a  crime 
which  the  courts  subsequently  found  and 
declared  had  not  been  committed.  We 
therefore  suggest  to  the  district  attorney  of 
Bronx  County  that  he  bring  the  case  of  these 
three  men  to  the  attention  of  the  Governor 
to  be  dealt  with  as  to  him  seems  proper  In 
the  light  of  this  opinion.' 

"Accordingly  those  three  also  were  given 
their  freedom." 

Professor  Waite  subsequently  comments  on 
this  case  (Hastings  Law  Journal!:  "As  to 
Rlzzo  and  his  pals  there  would  seem  no  pos- 
sible question  of  their  demonstrated  social 
menace.     To  be  sure,  in  the  course  of  his 


exempting  opinion  Judge  Crane  after  bas- 
ing his  decision  casulstlcally  upon  precedents 
does  say;  'The  law  must  be  practical  and 
therefore  considers  those  acts  only  as  tend- 
ing to  the  commission  of  the  crime  which  are 
so  near  to  Its  accomplishment  that  in  all 
reasonable  probability  the  crime  itself  would 
have  been  conunltted  but  for  the  interfer- 
ence.'   (Rlzzo  case,  p.  337.) 

"Then  with  not  unprecedented  Judicial 
llloglc  he  holds  that  Rlzzo's  acts  were  not 
Indicative  that  the  crime  would  have  been 
committed;  in  complete  disregard  of  his 
own  opening  sentence,  'The  police  of  the 
city  of  New  York  did  excellent  work  in  this 
case  by  preventing  the  commission  of  a 
serious  crime.' "  Professor  Walte,  in  his 
article  notes  a  number  of  cases  in  the  area 
of  criminal  attempt,  including  attempts  to 
commit  crimes  of  violence.  In  which  the 
courts  have  turned  obvious  criminals  loose 
to  prey  further  on  society.  In  another  arti- 
cle entitled  "Why  Do  Our  Courts  Protect 
Criminals?"  American  Mercury,  he  notes  ad- 
ditional cases.  While  the  cases  noted  by 
Professor  Waite  are  examples  of  State  court 
Judicial  casuistry  In  Just  one  area,  it  would 
not  seem  unreasonable  to  say  that  there  are 
other  areas  In  which  State  courts  engage 
In  such  practices.  Overly  protecting  the 
criminal  Is  not  common  to  State  courts  alone. 
Some  of  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Federal 
courts,  particularly  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
also  appear  to  disregard  the  right  of  society 
to  be  secure. 

Since  the  extension  in  1925  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  of  a  part  of  the  1st  amend- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  the  States 
via  the  14th  amendment  in  Gitlow  v.  New 
York,  268  U.S.  652  (see  also  Cantwell  v. 
Connecticut.  310  U.S.  296  (1940)  that  Court 
has  continued  to  apply  more  and  more  of 
the  Federal  Bill  of  Rights  to  State  court 
decisions.  For  more  than  a  century  and  a 
quarter  prior  to  that  decision  it  had  been 
thought  that  the  Federal  Bill  of  Rights  ap- 
plied only  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Without  entering  Into  a  discussion  of  the 
wisdom  of  this  change  and  assuming  that 
such  a  change  Is  both  wise  and  desirable,  it 
should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  Covirt 
has  gone  about  enforcing  this  change  by 
opinions  in  criminal  cases  promulgating 
technical  rules  of  legal  procedure.  The  re- 
sult has  been  In  the  field  of  criminal  Justice 
that  more  and  more  criminals  have  been 
given  their  freedom  on  the  basis  of  legal 
technicalities — popularly  referred  to  as  the 
"exclusionary  rule" — without  regard  to  their 
obvious  guilt.  The  rule  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  one  excluding  evidence  from  being  re- 
ceived at  the  trial  of  a  case  which  had  been 
obtained  through  violation  of  an  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  accused.  In  Mapp  v. 
Ohio.  367  U.S.  643  (1961),  Miss  Mapp  had 
been  tried  and  convicted  of  having  in  her 
possession  certain  lewd  and  lascivious  books, 
pictures  and  photographs  in  violation  of 
paragraph  2905.34  of  Ohio's  Revised  Code. 
On  appeal  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  found 
that  her  conviction  was  valid  under  Ohio 
law  though  based  upon  evidence  obtained 
during  an  unlawful  search  of  her  home. 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  on  the  basis  of 
enforcing  the  fourth  amendment,  applied 
the  exclusionary  rule  and  Miss  Mapp  went 
free  regardless  of  the  fact  that  she  was 
obviously  guilty  of  the  offense  with  which 
she  had  been  charged.  Further,  the  Court 
extended  the  application  of  the  rule  in 
fourth  amendment  cases  to  all  of  the  States. 

The  case  that  has  caused  more  comment 
and  concern  than  any  other  Is  that  of  Mal- 
lory V.  U.S.  354  U.S.  449  (1957)  which  oc- 
curred In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mallory 
confessed  to  having  raped  a  woman  in  the 
basement  of  an  apartment  house.  He  was 
arrested  and  questioned  by  the  police  for 


about  3  hours,  broken  up  into  several  periods 
Including  the  taking  of  a  lie  detector  test, 
after  which  he  confessed.  He  was  convicted 
on  the  basis  of  this  confession  in  the  lower 
courts.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  however, 
threw  his  confession  out  because  rule  5(a)' 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
327  U.S.  821,  requires  that  arrested  persona 
shall  be  taken  before  a  magistrate  without 
unnecessary  delay.  The  Court  said  In  part 
that  "Provisions  related  to  rule  5(a)  con- 
template a  procedure  that  allows  arresting 
officers  little  more  leeway  than  the  Interval 
between  arrest  and  the  ordinary  adminis- 
trative steps  required  to  bring  a  suspect 
before  the  nearest  available  magistrate." 
The  guilt  or  innocence  of  Mallory  was  not 
examined  by  the  Court,  only  the  police 
delay. 

This  same  Mallory,  following  his  release 
from  custody,  attacked  another  female  and 
was  subsequently  again  arrested  and  sen- 
tenced  to  60  days  In  Jail.  Later  on.  a  State 
court  gave  him  a  long  term  for  burglary 
and  for  assault  on  a  housewife. 

The  outcry  of  law  enforcement  officials 
against  this  decision  has  been  long  and  bitter 
Ex-Dlstrlct  of  Columbia  Police  Chief  Robert 
Murray  said  "the  restrictions  Imposed  by 
this  decision  had  made  It  practically  impos- 
sible to  obtain  convictions  of  criminals  In 
many  serious  cases  where  neither  scientific 
evidence  nor  eyewitness  identification  Is 
available"  ("Crime  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia"— Joint  hearings  before  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committees  of  Congress:  88th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

Col.  Stanley  R.  Schrotel,  chief,  Cincinnati 
Police  Department  said  that  "the  Mallory 
rule  is  beginning  to  be  felt  In  Ohio  cities  and 
towns  ('we  are  beginning  to  get  the  brunt 
of  It'),  and  it  Is  proving  to  be  a  very  serious 
obstacle  to  effective  police  work."  (Hearings 
before  the  Senate  District  of  Colimibla  Com- 
mittee, on  Mallory  and  Durham  rules.  In- 
vestigative arrests  and  amendments  to  the 
criminal  statutes  of  District  of  Columbia, 
88th  Cong..  1st  sess.) 

O.  W.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  police. 
Chicago,  111.,  said  "the  Mallory  rule  arbi- 
trarily excludes  the  truth  on  the  peculiar 
theory  that  by  doing  so.  the  Court  can  punish 
the  police  for  what  the  Court  considers  to 
be  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  accused. 
But  It  Is  society  that  Is  being  punished,  not 
the  police.  The  only  beneficiary  Is  the  crimi- 
nal. As  a  consequence,  crime  is  overwhelm- 
ing our  society." 

While  no  one  advocates  third  degree  meth- 
ods, it  would  seem  fundamental  that  the 
police  should  be  permitted  2  or  3  hours  at 
least,  in  which  to  question  a  suspect.  It 
frequently  happens  that,  although  at  the 
time  of  arrest  circumstances  point  to  the 
arrested  individual  as  the  guilty  party,  he 
win  volvmtarlly  furnish  Information  clear- 
ing himself  as  an  Innocent  party  and  thereby 
prevent  the  police  from  charging  the  wrong 
person.  Of  course  suspects  should  not  be 
and  are  not  under  any  compulsion  to  answer 
any  questions.  The  police,  however,  can 
only  act  upon  the  circumstances  known  to 
them.  If  the  svispect  is  actually  innocent 
and  voluntarily  furnishes  additional  Infor- 
mation which  they  can  check  out,  he  can 
then  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  formally 
answering  a  charge  of  crime.  The  tendency 
of  the  Mallory  decision  is  to  prevent  all 
questioning  by  the  police,  even  reasonable 
and  proper  questioning.  Closely  akin  to 
Mallory  In  its  effect  on  law  enforcement  is 
the  development  of  the  right  to  counsel  under 
the  sixth  amendment  in  the  Gideon,  Massiah. 
and  Escabedo  cases. 

Before  Gideon  v.  Wainwright,  372  U.S.  335 
(1963)  the  right  to  counsel  at  the  trial  of 
a  case  In  State  courts  was  governed  by  State 
law.    State  practice  varied  widely  among  the 
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states.  In  Federal  cases,  the  absolute  right 
to  counsel,  unless  the  defendant  had  Intel- 
ligently and  freely  waived  the  right,  had  been 
made  clear  In  Johnson  v.  Zerbst,  304  U.S.  458 
(1938).  With  Gideon,  the  US.  Supreme 
Ctourt  made  it  clear  that  in  both  State  and 
Federal  cases  defendants  were,  under  the 
sixth  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
entitled  to  be  represented  by  counsel  at  the 
trial  of  their  cases.  If  the  defendant  was  too 
poor  to  pay  for  a  lawyer,  the  Court,  Federal, 
or  State,  would  have  to  appoint  one  for  him. 
No  one  can  quarrel  with  this.  It  was  a  good 
decision.  Since  Gideon,  however,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  gone  much  further. 

In  Massiah  v.  U.S..  377  U.S.  201  (1964),  a 
seaman  was  convicted  of  transporting  nar- 
cotics. He  was  Indicted,  retained  an  attorney 
and  was  free  on  ball.  During  the  ball  pe- 
riod, in  Investigating  the  crime  further,  nar- 
cotics agents  arranged  to  hide  a  radio  trans- 
mitter in  his  codefendant's  car.  Without 
knowledge  of  the  situation  the  seaman,  Mas- 
siah, made  incriminating  statements  while 
talking  with  the  codefendant.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  that  these  statements,  elicited 
from  Massiah  in  the  absence  of  his  lawyer, 
violated  his  right  to  counsel  under  the  sixth 
amendment  and  covUd  not  be  used  against 
him.  This  seems  an  unreasonable  extension 
of  the  right  to  counsel.  Mr.  Justice  White 
in  dissenting  from  the  Court's  opinion  said : 
"Undoubtedly,  the  evidence  excluded  in  this 
case  would  not  have  been  available  but  for 
the  conduct  of  Col?on  in  cooperation  v/lth 
Agent  Murphy,  but  Is  it  this  kind  of  conduct 
which  should  be  forbidden  to  those  charged 
with  law  enforcement?  It  is  one  thing  to 
establish  safeguards  against  procedvires 
fraught  with  the  potentiality  of  coercion  and 
to  outlaw  'easy  but  self-defeating  ways  in 
which  brutality  Is  substituted  for  brains  as 
an  instrument  of  crime  detection.'  McNahb 
V.  United  States,  318  U.S.  332,  344.  But  here 
there  was  no  substitution  of  brutality  for 
brains,  no  inherent  danger  of  police  coercion 
justifying  the  prophylactic  effect  of  another 
exclusionary  rule.  Massiah  was  not  being 
interrogated  in  a  police  station,  was  not  stir- 
rounded  by  numerous  officers  or  questioned 
in  relays,  and  was  not  forbidden  access  to 
others.  Law  enforcement  may  have  the  ele- 
ments of  a  contest  about  it,  but  It  Is  not  a 
game.  McGuire  v.  United  States,  273  TJS. 
95.  99.  Massiah  and  those  like  him  receive 
ample  protection  from  the  long  line  of  prec- 
edents in  this  Court  holding  that  confes- 
Eions  may  not  be  introduced  unless  they  are 
voluntary.  In  making  these  determinations 
the  courts  must  consider  the  absence  of  coun- 
sel as  one  of  several  factors  by  which  volun- 
tariness Is  to  be  Judged.  See  House  v.  Mayo, 
324  U.S.  42,  45-46;  Payne  v.  Arkansas,  356 
U.S.  560,  567;  Cicenia  v.  Laqay,  supra,  at  509. 
This  is  a  wiser  rule  than  the  automatic  rule 
amiounced  by  the  Court, "  which  requires 
courts  and  Juries  to  disregard  voluntary  ad- 
missions which  they  might  well  find  to  be 
the  best  possible  evidence  In  discharging 
their  responsibility  for  ascertaining  truth." 

Finally,  In  Escobedo  v.  Illinois,  378  U.S. 
478  (1964),  the  Court  extended  the  sixth 
amendment's  right  to  counsel  back,  even 
before  the  initiation  of  Judicial  proceedings, 
to  the  area  of  police  interrogation.  The  facts 
were  that  Escobedo  was  arrested  without  a 
warrant  In  connection  with  the  shooting  of 
his  brother-ln-law.  His  lawyer  secured  his 
release.  A  number  of  days  later,  after  an- 
other suspect  made  statements  incriminat- 
ing Escobedo,  he  was  again  arrested  and 
taken  to  the  police  headquarters.  While 
under  police  Interrogation  his  requests  to 
see  his  lawyer  were  refused.  Meanwhile  his 
lawyer,  who  had  arrived  at  the  headquarters 
also  made  repeated  requests  to  see  him 
which  were  also  refused.  Under  police  ques- 
tioning Escobedo  made  Incriminating  state- 


ments which  were  used  against  him  at  his 
trial  where  he  was  convicted.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  reversed  his  conviction  by  the 
State  courts,  holding  that  police  refusal  to 
honor  his  request  to  consult  his  lawyer  dur- 
ing the  course  of  police  questioning  con- 
stitutes a  denial  of  his  right  to  cotinsel  under 
the  6th  amendment  as  extended  to  the  States 
through  the  14th  amendment,  Mr.  Jtistlce 
White  again  dissenting  said : 

"By  abandoning  the  voluntary-Involun- 
tary test  for  admissibility  of  confessions,  the 
Court  seems  driven  by  the  notion  that  It  Is 
uncivilized  law  enforcement  to  use  an  ac- 
cused's own  admissions  against  him  at  his 
trial.  It  attempts  to  find  a  home  for  this 
new  and  nebulous  rule  of  due  process  by 
attaching  it  to  the  right  to  counsel  guaran- 
teed in  the  Federal  system  by  the  6th  amend- 
ment and  binding  upon  the  States  by  virtue 
of  the  due  process  guarantee  of  the  14th 
amendment.  Gideon  v.  Wainwright,  supra. 
The  right  to  counsel  now  not  only  entitles 
the  accused  to  counsel's  advice  and  aid  in 
preparing  for  trial  but  stands  as  an  Im- 
penetrable barrier  to  any  interrogation  once 
the  accused  has  become  a  suspect.  From 
that  very  moment  apparently  his  right  to 
counsel  attaches,  a  rule  wholly  unworkable 
and  Impossible  to  administer  unless  police 
cars  are  equipped  with  public  defenders  and 
ixndercover  agents  and  police  informants 
have  defense  counsel  at  their  side.  I  would 
not  abandon  the  Court's  prior  cases  defining 
with  some  care  and  analysis  the  circum- 
stances requiring  the  presence  or  aid  of  coun- 
sel and  substitute  the  amorphous  and 
wholly  unworkable  principle  that  counsel  is 
constitutionally  required  whenever  he  would 
or  could  be  helpful. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Court  may  be  concerned  with  a 
narrower  matter:  the  unknowing  defendant 
who  responds  to  police  questioning  because 
he  mistakenly  believes  that  he  must  and  that 
his  admission  will  not  be  used  against  him. 
But  this  worry  hardly  calls  for  the  broadside 
the  Court  has  now  fired.  The  failure  to  In- 
form an  accused  that  he  need  not  answer 
and  that  his  answers  may  be  used  against 
him  is  very  relevant  Indeed  to  whether  the 
disclosures  are  compelled.  Cases  In  this 
Coturt,  to  say  the  least,  have  never  placed  a 
premium  on  Ignorance  of  constitutional 
rights.  If  an  accused  Is  told  he  must  answer 
and  does  not  know  better,  it  would  be  very 
doubtful  that  the  resulting  admissions  could 
be  used  against  him.  When  the  accused  has 
not  been  Informed  of  his  rights  at  all  the 
Coiurt  characteristically  and  properly  looks 
very  closely  at  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances. See  Ward  v.  Texas,  316  U.S.  547; 
Haley  v.  Ohio,  332  U.S.  596;  Payne  v.  Arkan- 
sas, 356  U.S.  560.  I  wovild  continue  to  do  so. 
But  in  this  case  Danny  Escobedo  knew  full 
well  that  he  did  not  have  to  answer  and 
knew  full  well  that  his  lawyer  had  advised 
him  not  to  answer. 

"I  do  not  suggest  for  a  moment  that  law 
enforcement  will  be  destroyed  by  the  rule 
announced  today.  The  need  for  peace  and 
order  is  too  Insistent  for  that.  But  It  will  be 
crippled  and  its  task  made  a  great  deal  more 
difficult,  all  in  my  opinion,  for  unsoiuid, 
unstated  reasons,  which  can  find  no  home 
in  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution." 

Perhaps  I  have  gone  Into  too  much  detail 
in  reciting  these  cases  to  you.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  reargue  them  nor  to  bore  you  with 
the  recitation  of  further  cases,  though 
many  are  available.  They  do,  however,  il- 
lustrate my  point,  that  the  courts,  by  their 
decisions,  have  greatly  weakened  society's 
ability  to  deal  effectively  with  the  criminal 
elements.  Every  time  the  coturts  ttirn  loose 
an  individual  charged  with  crime  on  techni- 
cal grounds  such  as  these,  they  shirk  their 
responsibility.    Every  time  the  courts  fall  to 


determine  the  probative  value  of  the  evi- 
dence offered  and  free  the  defendant  on  a 
technical  rtile  of  exclusion,  the  Innocent 
man  forever  after  bears  a  stigma  of  guilt 
among  his  fellows.  He  got  off  on  a  techni- 
cality. He  beat  the  rap.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  guilty  man  upon  whom  the  court  has 
failed  to  Impose  punishment  is  encouraged 
to  commit  further  crimes.  It  can  be  argued 
that  the  psychological  effect  of  this  on  the 
individual  in  Just  a  few  cases  is  relatively 
unimportant  in  the  law  enforcement  picture 
nationwide.  This,  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances, is  probably  true,  but  as  I  pointed 
out  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  circum- 
stances on  a  nationwide  basis  are  not  now 
ordinary.  The  criminal  elements  appear  to 
be  making  war  upon  society.  That  war  has 
been  brought  to  the  very  doors  of  govern- 
ment. When  the  courts,  through  Judicial 
casuistry,  fall  to  punish  obvious  lawbreak- 
ers or  when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coxirt  uses  Its 
decisions  to  promulgate  administrative  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, without  regard  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  defendant,  they  swing  the 
balance  which  should  be  maintained  be- 
tween individual  rights  and  the  rights  of 
society,  against  the  rights  of  law-abiding 
citizens 

We  appear  to  be  in  an  era  when  respect 
for  law  and  order  has  largely  broken  down. 
Society  must  defend  Itself  from  lawless- 
ness. The  use  of  punishment  for  the  com- 
mission of  crime  Is  as  old  as  the  history  of 
the  criminal  law.  The  guilty  must  be  pun- 
ished. Most  of  the  Judge-made  law  has 
favored  the  wrongdoer  rather  than  sought 
to  control  him.  To  permit  escape  from  pun- 
ishment on  technicalities,  is  to  create  In- 
difference to  the  threat  of  punishment.  In 
order  to  counter  this  Indifference,  society, 
and  this  Includes  the  courts,  must  make 
sure  that  the  threat  of  punishment  of  the 
guilty  Is  no  Idle  threat.  Further,  the  stigma 
attached  to  punishment  of  unacceptable 
criminal  conduct  will  tend  to  Induce  respect 
for  law  and  order  among  all  of  us  Including 
the  criminal  elements. 

One  legal  authority  has  said,  "The  stamp- 
ing of  an  act  the  commission  of  which  the 
State  will  prosecute  with  unrelenting  sever- 
ity, Immediately  rouses  the  feeling  that  the 
act  Is  unsuitable.  Inadmissible,  disreputable, 
contrary  to  duty  •  •  •.  Thus  general  pre- 
vention operates  rather  quietly,  slowly  and 
penetratingly,  making  the  consciousness  of 
right  sharper,  Intensifying  the  general  feel- 
ing of  right  and  wrong"  (Aschaffenburg, 
"Crime  and  Its  Repression"  (1913).)  An 
able  British  Jurist  has  written,  "The  sentence 
of  the  law  Is  to  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
public  what  a  seal  Is  to  hot  wax.  (It)  con-  ^ 
stltutes  the  moral  or  popular  sanction  of  that 
part  of  morality  which  Is  also  sanctioned  by 
the  criminal  law."  (Sir  James  Stephen,  2 
"History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England" 
(1883).) 

I  conclude  my  remarks  by  quoting  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  Professor  Walte's 
article  In  the  Hastings  Law  Journal,  supra, 
with  respect  to  the  value  of  punishment  as  a 
deterrent  to  crime :  "Because  of  this  value  of 
punishment  as  an  open  and  notorious  stlg- 
matlzation  of  what  is  socially  Intolerable, 
every  Judicial  refusal  to  Impose  a  punish- 
ment merited  by  the  facts  Inevitably  sug- 
gests Judicial  tolerance  of  the  activity.  It 
may  be  tolerance  of  the  crime  as  compared 
with  some  nalnor  official  misconduct,  as  when 
relevant  and  material  evidence  is  rejected,  or 
tolerance  of  It  over  departure  from  conven- 
tional rule,  as  In  the  cases  here  discussed. 
But  on  any  basis  of  comparative  tolerablUty, 
a  Judicial  exemption  from  deserved  punish- 
ment weakens  the  subconscious  public  sense 
of  Intolerance  for  the  act.  A  single  decision 
of  this  sort  may  wreak  more  deterioration  In 
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the  factors  of  Individual  abstention  from 
crime  than  thousands  of  offenses  unpunished 
becaxise  the  offenders  are  unknown.  Thua 
every  Judge  who  sets  casuistry  above  merited 
penal^  must  accept  individual  responsibility 
to  an  appreciable  extent  for  the  country's 
burden  of  crime." 

Thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  letting  me 
express  some  of  my  convictions  on  this  very 
vital  matter. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  INTERNA- 
TIONAL SEMINARS 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  prin- 
ciple of  improving  world  relations 
through  the  exchange  of  knowledge  and 
experience  is  one  to  which  I  am  sure  most 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  subscribe. 
Nevertheless.  I  believe  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  keep  underscoring  this  truth 
whenever  possible  by  pointing  to  special 
examples  of  successful  intellectual  inter- 
changes. 

South  Dakota  State  University  at 
Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  has  twice  hosted 
international  seminars  and  conferences 
on  particular  problems  shared  by  many 
nations  of  the  world.  The  first,  in  1962, 
was  on  problems  of  soil  and  water  con- 
servation, and  this  summer  a  second 
Conference,  bringing  together  word  ex- 
tension leaders  was  held. 

These  extension  leaders  found  that  the 
problems  each  faced  were  common  to 
nearly  every  other  area  of  the  world — 
that  people  were  pretty  much  alike  and 
that  the  experiences  of  a  Latin  American 
country,  for  instance,  could  be  helpful  to 
an  African  nation  or  a  country  in  south- 
east Asia. 

Mr.  John  L.  Pates,  the  extension  news 
editor,  at  South  Dakota  State  University, 
has  summed  up  the  success  of  the  Con- 
ference very  well  in  an  article  he  has 
written  for  the  November  issue  of  Exten- 
sion Service  Review.  I  presume  that 
through  special  efforts  of  local  or  na- 
tional extension  ofiBcials  this  will  reach 
most  of  those  people  who  participated  in 
the  Conference.  I  think  it  is  too  bad  that 
there  Is  no  publication  which  can  reach 
extension  leaders  and  workers  in  every 
country-  so  that  future  articles  of  this 
kind  can  have  general  distribution.  This 
was  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Conference — that  some  media  for  the  ex- 
change of  information,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  be  established.  The  participants 
will  continue  to  work  on  solving  that 
problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  permission  that 
Mr.  Pates'  article  "Guiding  Principles 
Featured  at  International  Extension 
Conference,"  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows : 

GuiDtNG     Principles     Featured     at     Inter- 
national Extension  Conference 

(By  John  L.  Pates) 
"Much  of  the  universal  hope  for  world- 
wide peaceful  social  and  economic  progress 
lies  In  extension  education  •  •  •  for  what 
people  do  for  themselves  when  they  put 
knowledge  to  work  Is  what  makes  a  strong 
and  prosperous  economy  and  a  great  and 
growing  nation." — Vice  President  Hubert  H. 


Humphrey,  Washington,  D.C.,  welcoming 
speech  to  the  participants  of  the  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Extension  Leaders, 
July  22, 1965. 

Cultural  differences  between  countries 
which  dictate  varying  educational  methods, 
but  a  united  concern  for  helping  people  farm 
and  live  better,  characterized  discussions  at 
the  International  Conference  of  Extension 
Leaders  at  the  South  Dakota  State  Univer- 
sity in  early  August. 

Seventy-five  agricultural  and  extension 
leaders  from  43  countries  spent  a  solid  2 
weeks  at  South  Dakota  State  University. 
Brookings,  sharing  principles  of  informal 
adult  and  youth  education.  After  July 
orientation  sessions  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
they  traveled  to  Brookings  via  Ohio  and  Indi- 
ana where  they  observed  county  extension 
workers  In  action.  On  their  way  back  to 
Washington  after  the  2-week  seminar  they 
visited  Iowa  State  University,  viewed  exten- 
sion work  with  low-income  groups  In  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  and  studied  rural  resource  de- 
velopment work  in  PaintsvlUe.  Ky. 

DJaffar  Rassl,  former  Director  of  Extension 
In  Iran,  summed  up  the  feelings  of  many 
participants  saying.  "Education  principles 
are  the  most  important  foreign  aid  the  United 
States  can  offer." 

South  Dakota  Extension  Director  John  T. 
Stone,  general  chairman  of  the  conference, 
outlines  major  objectives  of  the  seminar: 

"The  first  was  to  provide  those  with  ex- 
tension-type education  leadership  responsi- 
bilities In  various  countries  an  opportunity 
to  get  together  and  become  personally 
acquainted.  A  second  objective  was  to 
Identify,  describe,  and  define  basic  educa- 
tional, operational,  and  organizational  prin- 
ciples which  may  have  universal  application 
for  the  administration  of  extension  pro- 
grams anywhere  in  the  world." 

Throughout  the  conference  discussion 
leaders  as  well  as  participants  were  quick  to 
point  out  the  wisdom  of  sticking  to  guiding 
principles  rather  than  trying  to  transplant 
specific  techniques  from  one  country  and 
its  culture  to  problems  of  another. 

Discussions  revealed  some  of  the  real  prob- 
lems which  face  these  education  pioneers. 

These  problems  are  well  expressed  In  the 
seminar  youth  committee  report. 

"The  major  resource  of  every  country  Is 
Its  people.  So  long  as  this  rcEOurce  remains 
underdeveloped,  all  other  resources  of  the 
nation  must  be  less  fully  utilized.  Inade- 
quate education,  low  levels  of  nutrition,  poor 
health  and  sanitation,  disease,  and  other 
problenu  continue  to  plague  the  people  of 
every  nation.  All  countries  must  continue 
to  search  for  ways  to  help  every  citizen  reach 
his  highest  potential.  Extension  can  and 
must  serve  these  needs  through  rural  youth 
programs." 

The  report  went  on  to  point  out  that  the 
educational  work  of  worldwide  extension 
through  rural  youth  programs  such  as  4-H. 
4-C.  and  4-S  is  a  major  means  of  supple- 
menting the  efforts  of  schools  and  other  de- 
velopmental agencies  In  preparing  young 
people  for  responsibility  in  a  complex,  chang- 
ing world. 

Similar  needs  were  faced  realistically  by 
the  home  economists.  Granting  that  prin- 
ciples In  education  are  Important,  the  ladles 
discussed  roadblocks  to  carrying  out  educa- 
tional programs  with  women.  They  wrestled 
with  questions  such  as  the  need  for  research 
to  determine  problems  that  exist  and  the 
need  for  training  and  education  to  develop 
strong,  efficient  leadership. 

Recognizing  the  cost  Involved,  the  group 
recommended  that  countries  continue  or  at 
least  begin  simple*  studies  and  evaluations 
on  which  to  base  programs.  These  may  de- 
velop and  evenutally  culminate  Into  real  re- 
search projects  In  different  home  economics 


areas  and  can  help  determine  the  best  teach- 
ing methods.  So  important  Is  research  to 
the  furtherance  of  good  home  economics  pro- 
graming It  was  recommended  that  this 
topic  be  the  focal  point  of  any  future  Inter- 
national conference  dealing  with  the  "home" 
aspect  of  extension  work. 

Dr.  Stone  said  a  third  objective  was  to  de- 
velop some  proceedings  from  this  conference 
that  would  "help  facilitate  a  continuing  ex- 
change of  Ideas  and  pertinent  information 
among  extension  leaders." 

Such  a  report  Is  being  made.  It  Includes  a 
brief  status  report  of  extension  programs  In 
many  participating  countries;  It  will  list  ma- 
jor educational  programs  and  objectives;  It 
will  Include  charts  to  help  interested  coun- 
tries set  up  an  organizational  procedure;  it 
wUl  list  titles  and  Job  descriptions  of  key 
extension  leaders,  and  It  will  Include  some 
common  professional  terms  used  In  different 
countries. 

In  his  talk  Dr.  Stone  suggested  that  such 
a  s\unmary  might  Include  recommendations 
for  Improving  the  effectiveness  of  agricul- 
tural,  home  economics,  and  youth  extension 
programs  throughout  the  world. 

The  conference  participants  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  worldwide  extension 
organization.  The  sectional  report  of  exten- 
sion administrators  suggests  that  such  an  or- 
ganization would  accomplish  three  primary 
goals:  it  would  promote  and  Improve  the  ex- 
change of  Ideas,  experiences,  techniques, 
methods,  and  assistance  in  the  fields  of  ex- 
tension work.  It  would  help  strengthen  and 
advance  professional  qualifications  of  exten- 
sion workers  throughout  the  world.  It 
would  help  develop  a  greater  concept  of 
extension  work  as  a  scientific  profession. 
The  administrators  appointed  a  committee 
oomprlsed  of  one  representative  from  each  of 
the  five  continents  represented  to  study  the 
formation  of  such  an  association.  Members 
include  Carlos  Arroyo  B.,  Costa  Rica;  DJaffar 
Rassl,  Iran;  Karl  G.  Kruse,  Netherlands; 
Ahmed  El/Amln  Abdel  Rahman.  Sudan;  and 
Albert  S.  Bacon  (assistant  to  the  FES  Ad- 
ministrator) of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Stone 
was  elected  executive  secretary. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order,  un- 
til tomorrow,  Tuesday.  October  19,  1965, 
at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATION 
Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  October  18,  1965: 
The  Judiciary 
William  K.  Thomas,   of  Ohio,   to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Ohio,  vice  Paul  Jones,  deceased. 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  18,  1965: 
ExpORT-lMPOHT    Bank    or    Washington 
Tom  Lllley.  of  West  Virginia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  E^xport- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington. 


U.S.-Flag  Lines  Adrift 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  18. 1965 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
Representative  John  M.  Murphy,  of  New 
York,  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Association  of  Water  Transportation 
Accounting  OfiBcials  at  Hershey,  Pa.,  on 
October  15,  1965.  It  is  the  good  fortune 
of  the  Congress  to  have  among  the  New 
York  delegation  one  like  Representative 
Murphy  who  brings  to  his  assignment 
on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  a  fulsome  background  and 
experience  in  the  shipping  problems  of 
New  York  and  the  country  and  who  has 
been  most  diligent  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties. 

Remarks  of  Hon.  John  M.  Mxtrphy,  Demo- 
crat. OF  New  York,  at  the  Annual  Con- 
vention   of    the    Association    op    Water 
Transportation  Accounting  Officials  at 
Hershey,  Pa.,  on  Oct.  15.  1965 
Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  indeed  happy 
to  be  with  you  here  today.     You  couldn't 
have  chosen  a  more  delightful  place  to  hold 
yoiu"  annual  convention.     In  fact,  this  com- 
munity and  the  surrounding  countryside  are 
so  attractive  and  pleasant  that  it  Is  some- 
what difficult  to  bring  one's  self  down  to  the 
serious  business  of  discussing  our  drifting 
maritime  policy. 

At  the  time  I  commenced  preparation  of 
these  remarks,  rumors  were  circulating  that 
the  Interagency  maritime  task  force  on 
maritime  policy,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Transportation,  was  about  to  release  a  new 
shipping  program  which  would  introduce 
drastic  changes  to  all  existing  policy  and  au- 
thority. Soon  the  press  carried  stories  which 
seemed  to  confirm  the  rumors.  Then  came 
official  denials.  Then  came  reproduction  in 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  on  Sep- 
tember 28  of  the  full  text  of  the  alleged  posi- 
tion paper  of  the  task  force.  Then  more  offi- 
cial denials.  And  finally,  on  October  7,  the 
rumors  and  the  stories  were  confirmed  with 
the  official  release  and  presentation  to  the 
Maritime  Advisory  Committee  of  a  document, 
entitled  "The  Merchant  Marine  in  National 
Defense  and  Trade:  A  Policy  and  a  Pro- 
gram." 

Release  of  the  long-awaited  policy  and  pro- 
gram, however,  did  little.  If  anything,  to 
clarify  the  picture. 

In  a  reportedly  stormy  session,  the  Mari- 
time Advisory  Committee,  composed  of  a 
cross  section  of  all  elements  of  our  maritime 
Industry  In  both  labor  and  management, 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  not  to  ac- 
cept the  task  force  report,  on  the  grounds 
that  It  was  contrary  to  the  existing  state- 
ment of  policy  contained  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936;  contrary  to  the  directive 
of  the  President  establishing  the  Maritime 
Advisory  Committee;  contrary  to  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  Conunlttee;  and  contrary  to 
the  statements  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  last  May. 

Most  Interesting  W£is  the  fact  that  even 
before  the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
started  to  explain  the  report,  the  Secretary  of 


Labor,  a  member  of  the  task  force,  announced 
his  disagreement  with  much  of  the  contents 
of  the  report.  With  this  background  It  will 
most  certainly  be  Interesting  to  review  the 
President's  transportation  message  to  the 
Congress  early  next  year. 

Knowing  the  Interest  and  Involvement 
which  all  of  you  have  with  regard  to  the 
American  merchant  marine  and  our  shipping 
policies,  I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  press 
accounts  of  the  proposed  new  policy  and 
program. 

Among  other  things,  radical  changes  are 
proposed  In  this  construction  and  operating 
subsidy  systems,  relating  the  amounts  of 
merchant  marine  subsidies  solely  to  national 
emergency  needs  for  military  and  urgent 
civilian  shipping.  The  task  force  states  that 
adequate  Government  aid  would  be  provided 
to  insure  these  national  emergency  needs  but 
"aid  systems  would  be  restructured  and  funds 
reprogramed  to  obtain  the  maximum  capacity 
per  dollar  input."  In  simpler  terms,  the  ob- 
jective Is  "more  bang  for  the  buck" — and 
fewer  bucks.  It  Is  conservatively  estimated 
that  by  1975  the  gross  national  product  could 
exceed  $880  billion  and  by  1985  could  reach 
SlVi  trillion.  By  the  clever  use  of  mirrors, 
the  report  attempts  to  show  that  by  1985  with 
an  annual  Federal  outlay  of  approximately 
$387  million — $29  million  less  than  imder 
present  conditions — we  can  have  a  merchant 
marine  carrying  double  the  present  volvmie 
of  U.S.  foreign  commerce.  To  do  this  It  is 
proposed  that — 

Construction  and  operating  subsidy  aid 
would  be  made  available  to  the  bulk  carrier 
segment  of  the  Industry. 

Cargo  preference  In  all  its  aspects  would 
be  phased  out — ultimately  eliminated. 

Seagoing  employment  would  be  reduced  by 
as  much  as  20.000  jobs,  to  a  level  somewhat 
more  than  one-half  of  the  present  47.000 
jobs. 

Passenger  shipping  would  be  phased  out 
over  the  next  10  years  or  so. 

Commercial  shipbuilding  would  be  sup- 
ported up  to, about  the  present  level  upon 
the  joint  determination  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Defense  and  Commerce  as  to  shipbuilding 
capacity  required  to  meet  national  security 
needs.  Beyond  that,  any  operator  In  the  off- 
shore bulk  or  liner  trades  may  build  abroad 
and  still  be  eligible  for  operating  subsidy. 
Domestic  operators  may  also  build  abroad 
without  loss  of  any  coastwise  privileges. 

Operating  differential  subsidy  should  be 
paid  on  an  Incentive  basis  calculated  on  a 
percentage  of  gross  revenues,  except  that  no 
operating  differential  subsidy  will  be  paid  to 
liners  with  regard  to  Government-sponsored 
cargoes. 

The  trade  route  system  would  be  either 
eliminated  or  vastly  modified. 

Though  the  report  contains  many  fine 
words  to  assure  the  belief  that  the  proposal 
will  lead  to  less  Government  participation 
and  Interference  in  shipping  than  at  present, 
the  fine  print  shows  that  the  heavy  hand  of 
big  brother  will  be  felt  at  every  turn.  There 
seem  to  be  numerous  situations  In  which 
Government  aid  can  be  summarily  reduced 
or  withdrawn.  For  example,  it  states  the 
MARAD  "Should  have  authority  to  decide 
whether  a  subsidized  operator's  participation 
in  a  conference,  pool  and  or  other  agreement 
Inimical  to  the  objection  of  the  subsidy,  to 
require  the  operator  to  withdraw  from  such 
agreements  or  lose  subsidy." 

The  report  is  one  big  package  of  contro- 
versy and  seems  to  have  been  prepared  in  to- 
tal ignorance  or  disregard  of  existing  policies 
and  statutory  authority.  As  one  shipping 
official  put  it — some  of  the  suggestions  seem 
to  be  In  the  nattire  of  "burning  the  bouse 
down  to  get  at  a  leaky  roof".    I  am  told  that 


the  report  was  prepared  with  virtually  no 
consultation  or  advice  from  practical  ship- 
ping people. 

I,  for  one,  am  glad  to  see  this  report 
brought  into  the  open.  Whether  one  agreea 
with  it  or  not.  It  clearly  delineates  certain 
areas  in  which  our  maritime  policy  needs 
reaffirmation  or  strengthening.  By  having 
been  formally  presented  by  the  Task  Force, 
it  defines  Issues  more  clearly  than  the  vari- 
ous preceding  studies  that  have  come  forth 
with  frequency  in  the  postwar  years.  Now 
we  have  something  we  can  sink  our  teeth 
into. 

Because  of  the  official  status  of  the  report, 
the  Congress  has  a  clear  and  immediate  re- 
sponsibility to  review  and  analyze  It  In  the 
greatest  detail.  I  anticipate  that  congres- 
sional committee  staffs  will  initiate  such 
analysis  during  the  remaining  months  of 
this  session  and  that  congressional  scrutiny 
through  comprehensive  hearings  will  begin 
early  In  the  next  session.  We  should,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  we  will,  give  the  authors  of 
the  proposed  changed  program  and  policy 
every  opportunity  to  explain  and  justify  the 
details  of  their  recommendations. 

By  the  same  token,  it  behooves  all  seg- 
ments of  our  maritime  Industry  to  apply 
their  own  careful  and  objective  scrutiny  to 
every  word  in  this  report  so  that  we  in  Con- 
gress may  have  the  benefit  of  your  views. 

While  I  must  confess  that  the  full  text  of 
the  report  has  not  been  available  long 
enough  for  me  to  have  studied  it  in  fine  de- 
tail, I  can  readily  see  where  adoption  of 
seme  of  the  recommendations  will  require 
the  particular  attention  of  you  gentlemen  in 
the  accounting  field.  It  looks  as  if  there 
would  be  a  greatly  increased  proliferation 
of  accounts  due  to  the  differing  treatments 
that  would  be  given  to  the  subsidization  or 
nonsubsldlzatlon  of  various  tjrpes  of  cargo. 
As  another  example,  the  problem  of  deter- 
mining parity  for  bulk  carriers  on  a  world- 
wide basis  win  certainly  present  a  challenge. 

Before  closing.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  announce  that  I  intend  to  Join 
with  others  who  have  already  done  so  to 
Introduce  legislation  which  would  return 
the  giildance  and  administration  of  our 
maritime  policy  to  Independent  status. 
Events  over  the  past  4  years  have  convinced 
me  that  a  maritime  administration  burled 
deep  in  the  realm  of  a  large  department  de- 
voted primarily  to  other  things  has  not  been 
satisfactory.  Nor  has  the  creation  of  a 
variety  of  special  non-Government  advisory 
committees  and  Interdepartmental  commit- 
tees and  task  forces  permitted  the  develop- 
ment and  exercise  of  responsible  leadership 
by  the  agency  created  for  that  purpose. 


The  John  Birch  Society 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18. 1965 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  last  several  weeks,  you  may  have  no- 
ticed that  every  national  leader  in  the 
Republican  Party  has  denounced  and 
repudiated  the  John  Birch  Society. 

I  am  sure  that  most  people  know  what 
my  own  views  on  the  extremist  John 
Birch  Society  are.   But  because  we  have. 
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in  Kansas,  a  substantial  number  of  ac- 
knowledged members  of  the  Birch 
Society,  plus  a  large  number  of  people 
who  think  and  talk  and  act  like  Birch 
Society  members,  I  want  to  make  my 
own  position  crystal  clear. 

My  position  is  that  those  people  have 
no  place  in  the  Republican  Party.  For 
that  matter,  they  have  no  place  in  Kan- 
sas politics,  and  no  place  in  American 
politics.  They  have  no  program  for  the 
Republican  Party,  they  have  no  program 
for  Kansas,  and  they  have  no  program 
for  the  United  States  of  America.  Their 
major  program  Is  fear  and  hate. 

Now,  some  people  have  said  they  know 
some  good  F>eople  who  are  members  of 
the  Birch  Society.  Giood  people?  If 
they  are  good  people,  they  had  better 
get  as  far  away  from  the  Birch  Society 
and  from  extremists  who  think  and  talk 
and  act  like  Birchers,  as  they  can.  The 
Birch  Society  stands  for  the  proposition 
that  Dwight  Eisenhower  was  an  agent  of 
the  Communist  conspiracy;  that  John 
Foster  Dulles  was  a  Communist  involved 
in  treason  against  America;  that  Amer- 
ica today  is  60  to  80  percent  Communist 
controlled  and  influenced,  and  they  are 
still  putting  out  the  same  kinds  of  stuff. 
For  example,  these  people — these  Birch 
members  and  people  who  act  like  Birch- 
ers— are  now  helping  to  foist  on  the  pub- 
lic the  book.  "None  Dare  Call  It  Trea- 
son." This  is  an  extremist  Birch-type 
warning  of  an  imminent  Communist 
takeover  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
ends  up  by  urging  its  readers  to  Join  the 
Birch  Society. 

To  sum  up,  because  of  the  substantial 
Birch  membership  and  Birch-type  activ- 
ity in  Kansas,  I  want  to  make  my  posi- 
tion crystal  clear.  There  is  no  place  in 
the  Republican  Party  either  for  Birch 
Society  members  or  for  people  who  act 
like  Birchers.     There  is  no  place   for 


these  people  anywhere  in  Kansas  poli- 
tics or  in  American  politics.  These  peo- 
ple have  no  program  for  the  Republican 
Party,  no  program  for  Kansas,  and  no 
program  for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Their  major  program  is  hate  and 
fear:  and  I,  for  one.  will  always  be  glad 
to  stand  upland  be  counted  against  hate 
and  fear. 


Two  and  a  Half  Billion  Dollars  Gambled 
on  Foreign  Lotteries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  18, 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
few  weeks,  I  have  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
a  report  on  gross  receipts  and  net  in- 
comes from  government-run  lotteries 
around  the  world.  These  nations  have 
wisely  discovered  that  lotteries  can  make 
gambling  moneys  work  for  rather  than 
against  the  people.  In  all  of  these  coun- 
tries, the  gambling  spirit  of  its  people  is 
legally  recognized  and  capitalized  on  by 
its  governments. 

Unfortunately,  we,  in  the  United 
States,  stand  virtually  alone  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  our  hypocrisy  in 
refusing  to  recognize  and  accept  the 
wisdom  and  advantages  of  a  national 
lottery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  for  our  tax- 
payers to  understand  our  Government's 
sanctimonious  attitude  about  gambling 
when  we  know  that  gambling  in  this 
country  is  a  $100  billion  a  year  tax-free 
monopoly  which  is  and  continues  to  be 


the  chief  source  of  revenue  to  the  under- 
world crime  syndicates. 

If  we  had  a  Government-run  lottery, 
like  our  Latin  American,  European,  and 
Asian  allies  do  with  near  unanimity,  we 
would  satisfy  the  American  thirst  to 
gamble  while  at  the  same  time  making 
the  flow  of  billions  of  dollars  now  si- 
phoned off  by  the  underworld  work  in- 
stead for  public  welfare.  I  think  we 
could  expect  an  American  lottery  to 
bring  in  gross  receipts  of  $10  billion  or 
so,  with  commensurate  profits. 

In  1964,  the  84  foreign  countries,  listed 
below,  took  in  gross  receipts  of  almost 
$2  V2  billion  from  its  legally  operated  gov- 
ernment lotteries.  The  total  income  to 
the  governments  came  to  over  $850  mil- 
lion which  was  used  for  hospitals, 
schools,  housing,  welfare,  charity,  sci- 
ence, medicare,  public  developments,  and 
other  worthwhile  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  time  that  we 
showed  similar  wisdom  and  courage  in 
this  country?  Is  it  not  time  that  we  re- 
move the  blinders  and  recognized  the 
obvious — that  the  urge  to  gamble  is  a 
universal  htunan  trait  that  should  be 
regulated  and  controlled  for  our  own 
welfare  and  benefit? 

Why  can  we  not  profit  from  the  lucra- 
tive experience  of  these  84  foreign  coun- 
tries? I  am  waiting  for  us  to  have  the 
guts  to  face  up  to  the  fiscal  facts  of  life 
and  capitalize  on  the  normal  gambling 
spirit  of  our  American  people.  I  think 
we  ought  to  profit  nationally  from  the 
example  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
which  has  already  started  to  enjoy  the 
fiscal  advantages  of  a  government-run 
lottery. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  list  below 
the  84  foreign  countries  which  recog- 
nize and  accept  the  fact  that  gambling 
is  a  fact  of  life  and  should  be  made  to 
work  for  the  public  good  rather  than 
against  it:  | 


Country 


Oross 
receipts 


Net  income 


Purpose  use<l 


1.  Argentina. 
3.  Australia.. 


3.  Austria.. 

4.  BelRium. 

5.  Bolivia'. 


6.  Brazil. 


7.  British  Honduras. 


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


Buli{iiria»- 

Burina 

Ciiuihotlia.. 
Cameroon., 
t'evlon.  ... 
Chile 


$37.  712. 000 

99. 575. 000 

20.fi00.n00 

21.400,000 

789.355 

30.604,000 
3.500.000 


14.  Colombia. 


15.  Costa  Rica. 


16.  Cyprus .-. 

17.  Ciechosiovakla. 


18. 
19. 

20. 
21 


Penmarlc. ... 

noininicim 

Republic* 
Ecuador..     .. 
El  Salvador. 


22.  England  *. 


23.  Ethiopia 

24.  Finland 

25.  France 

;26.  Oabon 

27.  Germany 


5.235. 000 

27,400,000 

27?.  000 

1.393,000 
13.500.000 

40,000.000 

11.056.000 

1.190.000 
4,436.000 

8, 23.S.  000' 
12,258,000 

4. 282. 000 

23.020,000 

245. 000. 000 

1,  440, 000 
6,311,000 

139. 000, 000 
5a  000 

545.000.000 


$17. 164. 000 

29. 923. 000 

7, 100. 000 

7. 820. 000 

347.146 

1.803.000 


90.000 


28.  Ghana 3.000.000 

•See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


2. 094. 000 

20,200,000 

126.000 

610,000 

2. 407. 000 

4,000.000 

3, 6C2. 000 

620.000 
1. 919. 000 

617.000 
2. 589. 887 

1.307.000 

3.500.000 

143.000.000 

202.000 

2.165.000 

44,000.000 

25,000 

182. 000. 000 

1.500.000 


Tublic  works  and  medical 

profframs. 
Hospitals,  welfare,  and 

Sydney  Opera  House. 
General  purposes. 
Sociiil  welf:ire  programs. 
Refl  Cross,  public  health, 

an<l  welfare. 
Public  service  projects, 

schooLs,  hospitals,  and 

homing. 
Charities. 

Central  Treasury. 

National  budget. 

Schools,  hospitals. 

Economic  development. 

Colleges,  public  health,  and 
hospitals. 

Homes  for  the  poor  and 
aged,  and  charity. 

Hospitals  and  mental 
Institutions. 

Development. 

Hospitals,  sports,  and 
culture. 

General  fund. 

Social  betterment  and  public 
works. 

Social  af^lstance  hospitals. 

Welfare  services. 

Central  government  ex- 
panses. 

WeU-.u-e  purposes. 

.''cience  and  fine  arts,  opera. 

General  purposes. 

Red  Cross,  youth. 
I  Youth,  sports  activities  and 
I      health. 
I  Geooral  fund. 


Country 


29.  Gibraltar. 


30.  Greece 

31.  Guatemala. 

32.  Halt! 

33.  Honduras.. 


34.  Hong  Kong. 

35.  Hungary 

36.  Iceland » 


37. 
38. 

39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 

51. 
52. 
S3. 
54. 

55. 

56. 


India*..... 
Indonesia. 


Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland. 

Israel 

Italy ».. 


Gross 
receipts 


Jamaica. 
Japan... 


Jordan  • 

Laos  • 

Lebanon 

Libya 

Luxembourg  '•. 


Malaysia 

Malta     

^Iexico  u 

Morocco 

Netherlands.. 
New  Zealand. 


57.  Nicaragua. 


$1,967,000 

31, 618, 000 
2,486,000 

2, 416. 000 

19. 869. 000 

1.7.'>0.000 

48.  500, 000 

960,000 

5.400,000 
750,000 

19.100,000 
956,000 
43.460,000 
26. 700, 000 
97,450,000 

714.000 
14, 014, 000 

54,000 


Net  income 


Purpose  used 


$4.'>0. 000 

7,007.000 
613.000 

1.039.000 

2, 109. 000 

700,000 

19. 700. 000 

310,000 

4,200,000 
450.000 

6. 950, 000 

460.000 

10.  580, 000 

8,000,000 
52. 565, 600 

103,000 
5. 183. 000 

3.000 


4.300.000 
1,200,000 
1,562,300 

16, 530, 000 
1,271,000 

60.000,000 
2, 410, 000 

10,228.000 

11,025,000 

5.078,000 


1. 100. 000 
370,000 
624,920 

4.000,000 

193,000 

11,200.000 

600.000 

1,000,000 

2,690,000 

858,000 


General  revenue  and  social 
services. 

Welfare  aeencies. 

National  theater,  arts,  and 
culture. 

Education,  social  welfare, 
and  assistance. 

Schools,  hospitals,  and 
health  centers. 

Social  welfare. 

General  revenue. 

Housing  for  elderly  and  re- 
search. 

General  revenue. 

Hospitals,  students,  and  or- 
phanages. 

Hospitals  and  schools. 

Hospitals,  welfare. 

Hospitals. 

Hospitals  and  schools. 

Hospitals,   orphanages,  and 
education. 

Hospitals. 

Public  works,  schools,  ana 
hospitals. 

Hospitals,  junior  clubs. 

Schools  and  development. 

Poor. 

Charity,  welfare,  and  meal- 
care. 

Rural  development  program. 

General  purposes. 

Health  and  welfare. 

Treasury. 

General  revenue. 

Aged,  welfare,  research, 
medicine. 

Hospitals  and  social  pro- 
grams. 
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Country 

Gross 
receipts 

Net  income 

Purpose  used 

Country 

Gross 
receipts 

Net  income 

Purpose  used 

Bg  Nigeria 

?393,000 

18, 900, 000 
47,171,000 

7,289,909 

748,000 

4,000,000 
14,000,000 

3,932,000 
21,347,000 
60.000,000 

5, 850, 000 
8,000 

$128,000 

5.860,000 
8,089,000 

6,404,031 

158,000 

672,000 
6,000,000 

933,143 

6,998,000 

11,989.000 

2,633,000 

888 

Medical  services  and 

development  program.s. 
General  funds. 
Hospitals  and  public 

assistance. 
General  development 

projects. 
Child  care  and  public 

health. 
Hospital  and  medical  care. 
Hospitals,  Red  Cross,  Boy 

and  Girl  Scouts. 
Housing  and  culture. 
Public  assistance. 
Public  improvements. 
General  purposes. 

50  percent  of  Income  used  for 

sports. 
Unknown. 
Development  programs. 

73.  Southern  Rhodesia... 

74.  Spain 

$4,580,000 
164. 900, 000 

61,084,000 

11,000,000 

1,250,000 

38,460,000 
9,400,000 
714,000 
14,924,000 
18,524,000 
26,000,000 

10,189,000 

$745, 000 
60.000,000 

33,978,000 

3,000,000 

450,000 

10.384,000 
4,300,000 
678,000 
4,952,000 
1,665,000 
9,000,000 

1,609,000 

Red     Cross     and     general 
budget. 

Culture    and    artistic    pur- 
poses. 

Public  building  and  trans- 
portation. 

Damascus  International 
Fair. 

General  revenue. 

General  treasury. 

6-year  plan. 

General  purposes. 

Social  welfare. 

Housing  and  agriculture 
centers. 

Veterans,   deaf,   and   blind. 
Red  Cross. 

59  Norway 

76   Sweden 

eo.  Panama. 

61.  Pakistan  « 

7R    .^wltTorlATid 

82.  Paraguay. — 

77   Syria 

63.  Peru 

78   Thailand 

64.  Pliilippines 

79   Turkey 

8o!  Uganda'".,  n. II 

65.  Poland 

Q1     TJriicniftv 

W.  Portugal 

R2    VphpziiaIa 

67.  Puerto  Rico 

83   Vietnam 

68.  Republic  of  China.... 

69.  Republic  of  Congo... 

84.  Yugolsavla 

70.  Rumania" 

Total 

113,220,000 
676,000 

56,610,000 
219,000 

71.  Russia" 

2,264,696,000 

850,305,000 

n.  Sierra  Leone 

I  Bolivia:  1963  figures  only  available. 

•  Bulgaria:  Figures  not  availal)le. 

>  Dominican  Republic:  1963  figures  only  available. 

'  England:  Premium  bond  savings  lottery. 

'  Iceland:  1963  figures  only  available. 

'  India:  Price  bond  lottery. 

'  Italv:  1963  figures  only  available. 

'Jordan:  1963  figures  only  available. 


•  Laos:  Laotian  lottery  interrupted  by  coup  d'etat. 

1"  Luxembourg:  1963  figures  only  available. 

»  Mexico:  1963  figures  only  available. 

»  Pakistan:  Prize  bond  lottery.  1963  figures. 

»  Rumania:  Figures  not  available. 

H  Russia:  1963  figures  only  available. 

'•  Uganda:  Prize  bond  lottery. 


Congressman  Wright  Patman  Speaks  at 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  and  Senior 
Citizens  Day  Celebration  at  Texas  State 
Fair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  18, 1965 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Congressman  Wright  Patman,  Repre- 
sentative of  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  has  distinguished  himself 
as  a  friend  of  the  veteran  in  his  service 
for  19  consecutive  terms  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  As  the  author  of  the 
bonus  bill  for  the  veterans  of  World  War 
I,  and  in  his  long  service  he  has  con- 
tinued a  long  fight  for  the  welfare  of  our 
veterans  and  the  senior  citizens  of  this 
Nation. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  this  great  Con- 
gressman was  chosen  to  speak  at  the 
State  Fair  of  Texas  on  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  Senior  Citizens  Day 
celebration,  as  he  has  been  a  constant 
supporter  of  adequate  legislation  for 
these  groups. 

Congressman  Patman  was  the  first 
Congressman  to  introduce  the  World  War 
H  GI  bill  of  rights  in  the  House  and  he 
^as  the  author  of  the  Veterans  Emer- 
gency Housing  Act  of  1946.  Now,  Con- 
gressman Patman  is  a  leading  supporter 
for  the  cold  war  GI  bill  which  is  now 
pending  in  the  House  after  passing  the 
Senate  earlier  this  session.  Congress- 
man Patman  is  an  outstanding,  devoted 
Congressman  who  has  brought  great 
benefits  to  the  people  of  Texas  and  this 
Nation  in  his  36  years  as  a  Congress- 
man. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  State  Fair  of  Texas 
which  Is  held  this  year  from  October  9 
through  October  24.  This  armual  fair  is 
the  largest  single  celebration  In  Texas 
and  leads  the  Nation  In  annual  attend- 


ance at  State  fairs.  Founded  in  1886, 
the  fair  occupies  more  than  200  acres  of 
ground  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  has  outstand- 
ing historical,  educational,  and  amuse- 
ment facilities  which  are  attended  by 
more  than  2^2  million  people  each  year, 

I  invite  all  of  my  colleagues  to  come 
to  visit  this  outstanding  exhibit  in  my 
home  State  and  view  its  remarkable  ex- 
hibition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  which  Congressman  Patman  de- 
livered at  the  State  Fair  of  Texas  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Wright  Patman 
TO  Veterans  of  World  War  I  and  Senior 
Citizens  Day  Celebration,  Texas  State 
Fair,  Dallas,  Tex.,  October  13,  1965 
It  is  fitting  that  the  State  Fair  of  Texas 
set  aside  a  day  to  honor  World  War  I  vet- 
erans and  senior  citizens. 

Texas  has  always  contributed  heavily  to  the 
Nation's  Armed  Forces.  In  World  War  I, 
some  of  the  finest  fighting  units  were  domi- 
nated by  personnel  from  the  Lone  Star  State. 
Today,  the  State  of  Texas  has  more  than 
1  million  veterans  of  all  wars  living  within 
its  borders.  At  least  91,000  are  veterans  of 
World  War  I.  When  the  Nation  called,  Tex- 
ans  have  been  ready. 

I  am  happy  to  see  so  many  of  my  old  com- 
rades out  here  at  the  State  fair  today.  You 
are  Justifiably  proud  of  yotir  contributions 
at  a  time  of  maximum  peril  and  maximum 
need  for  your  country.  Many  of  you  and 
your  families  paid  a  heavy  price,  but  the 
world  survived  because  of  the  sacrifices  of 
you  and  your  fellow  countrymen. 

All  of  us  who  fought  in  World  War  I 
thought  we  were  engaged  in  a  war  to  end 
war.  Unforttmately,  this  was  not  the  case. 
Since  that  time  we  have  seen  World  War  U, 
the  Korean  conflict,  and  many  other  smaller 
engagements  involving  American  servicemen 
throughout  the  world. 

Most  of  this  century,  we  have  been  in  war 
or  on  the  verge  of  war. 

Today,  American  fighting  men  once  again 
are  scattered  around  the  globe.  In  Vietnam, 
thousands  of  U.S.  soldiers  and  marines  are 
engaged  in  combat.  Many  are  dying  and 
many  are  being  wounded.  It  Is  a  tough, 
bloody,  hard  war. 


None  of  us  in  Congress  and  no  one  in  the 
Johnson  administration  wants  to  see  these 
casualty  lists  grow.  Certainly  we  are  not  in 
this  war  by  choice.  But,  do  we  really  have 
any  choice? 

We  have  a  solemn  commitment  in  South 
Vietnam  and  I  believe  the  great  majority  of 
this  country  wants  us  to  keep  that  commit- 
ment. As  veterans  of  a  world  war,  you  know 
well  the  folly  of  weakness,  retreat,  or  sur- 
render. If  we  abandon  South  Vietnam,  what 
is  next?    Where  do  we  draw  the  line? 

President  Johnson's  resolute  stand  in  Viet- 
nam, has,  I  believe,  strengthened  the 
chances  for  a  meaningful  peace  around  the 
world.  His  firm  position  has  let  the  Com- 
munist world  know  that  he  means  business. 
It  has  lessened  the  chances  of  miscalculation. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  President  has 
taken  concrete  military  action,  he  has  con- 
sistently held  out  the  offer  to  negotiate.  But 
the  Communists  do  not  want  peace,  they 
want  domination  of  all  of  southeast  Asia. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  President  Johnson 
is  a  man  of  peace.  As  a  decorated  veteran  of 
World  War  II,  President  Johnson  knows  the 
heartbreak  and  destruction  of  war  firsthand. 
His  efforts  in  the  foreign  field  are  directed 
toward  preventing  a  catastrophic  third 
world  war.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  vet- 
erans, as  individuals  and  through  your  or- 
ganizations, will  support  the  President's  s 
efforts  in  the  foreign  relations  field  and  give 
support  to  his  moves  for  meaningful  and 
lasting  world  peace. 

Until  we  do  have  lasting  understandings, 
we  must  face  the  prospect  of  many  Ameri- 
can young  men  serving  in  the  country's 
Armed  Forces.  The  Vietnam  war  already 
has  required  large  numbers  and  the  needs 
seem  certain  to  mount  in  coming  montlis.  I 
hope  that  the  country  will  see  that  this 
new  group  of  veterans  receives  benefits  com- 
parable to  those  accorded  men  who  served 
in  some  of  our  most  recent  confilcts.  To- 
day's military  man,  it  must  be  said  truth- 
ftxlly,  serves  under  conditions  much  better 
than  those  which  you  experienced  in  the 
First  World  War.  Many  of  you  served 
throughout  World  War  I  for  Just  about  tl  a 
day.  And  out  of  that  dollar  came  allot- 
ments, insurance,  and  incidental  expenses. 

All  of  you  know  the  tremendous  opposi- 
tion we  faced  after  the  war  when  we  at- 
tempted to  adjust  this  sltxmtlon.  That  was 
the  famous  fight  for  adjusted  service  certifi- 
cates, which  eventually  became  known  under 
the  popular  title  of  "soldier's  bonus." 

I  sincerely  hope  that  our  current  crop  of 
veterans  will  not  have  to  go  through  such 
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a  fight  for  the  benefits  they  have  rightfully 
earned.  But,  franlcly.  I  am  very  proud  of 
the  fight  that  I  made  for  this  World  War  I 
soldier's  bonus.  As  you  know— and  some  of 
you  fought  right  along  beside  me  In  this 
battle — we  had  to  overcome  the  big  banker's 
friend.  Andrew  Mellon,  and  the  vetoes  of  two 
Presidents  before  we  got  Justice  on  this  Is- 
sue. 

Today,  I  fear  too  few  people  remember  the 
machinations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Andrew  Mellon,  and  the  banks  and  their 
near  success  In  turning  the  soldier's  bonus 
Into  a  banker's  bonus.     Mellon  falsified  the 
state  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  lead  the  coun- 
try to  believe  that  It  could  not  pay  the  face 
value  of  these  "adjusted  service  certificates. 
Convincing  the  country  that  It  faced  a  Treas- 
ury deficit.  Mellon  gained  approval  of  a  plan 
to  make  the  certificates  payable  In  1945.    In 
the  meantime,  under  the  Mellon  plan,  you 
veterans   could   borrow   small   sums   on   the 
certificates  from  banks.    On  the  average  cer- 
tificate's face  value  of  $1,000.  this  meant  that 
the   veteran   could  borrow   maybe   as  much 
as  $250  from  banks  at  Interest  rates  ranging 
from  6  to  10  percent.    By  the  time  the  cer- 
tificates would  have  become  payable  In  1945, 
their  value  would  have   been  eaten  up  by 
Interest  charges. 

When   I   first   took   the  oath   of  office   aa 
Congressman  from  the  First  District  of  Texas 
in   1929,  I  moved  to  correct  this  situation 
and   introduced    legislation   to   make   these 
certificates  payable  at  face  value.     I  remem- 
ber that  many  of  you  came  to  Washington 
in  support  of  this  legislation.     I  recall  that 
cold  January    in    1931    when   thousands   of 
veterans  marched  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to 
the   Capitol   steps   and   presented   me   with 
petitions  circulated  in  every   congressional 
district  of  the  country.    I  Immediately  cir- 
culated these  to  the  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators on  Capitol  Hill  and  I  am  convinced 
this  did  much  to  help  pass  the  legislation. 
Originally,   of   course,  we  had   to  take  a 
compromise  plan,  which  gave  the  veterans  a 
50-percent  loan  on  their  certificates.    But, 
finally,  in  1936,  we  gained  final  victory  and 
some   3   million   veterans   started   receiving 
more  than  $2  billion  In  payments  for  their 
Adjusted  Service  Certificates.    This  not  only 
helped  provide  equity  to  the  veterans  who 
had  fought  for  their  country  In  World  War 
I,  but  it  gave  a  big  and  much-needed  boost 
to  the  general  economy. 

Mellon  and  his  big  banker  friends  were 
really    the    obstacles    to    this    legislation. 
Actually,  the  big  bankers  don't  change  much. 
If  you   will   notice,   they   still   oppose   Just 
about  every  piece  of  worthwhile  legislation 
for   the   people.     But   they   are   not   at   all 
timid  about  coming  to  Congress  and  asking 
for  favors  for  their  banks,  particularly  the 
big  banks.     As  many  of  you  remember,  on 
January  6,  1932.  I  rose  on  the  floor  of  the 
House   of    Representatives    and    asked   that 
Secretary   of   the   Treasury   Mellon   be   Im- 
peached.    I    charged    that    he    unlawfully 
refunded,    as    Secretary    of    the    Treasury, 
billions  of  dollars  in  income  tax  payments 
to  himself  and  to  Mellon  Companies.     I  also 
charged  that  he  owned  bank  stock  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States. 
My  resolution  also  contained  the  charge  that 
Mellon  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  distilled  whiskey  in  violation  of  the 
law  at  a   time   when  the   Secretary  of   the 
TreasiuTT  was  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  prohibition  statutes.    While  we  were 
.-•  still  holding  hearings  on  the  Impeachment, 
Mellon  resigned  aa  Secretary  and  President 
Hoover  hurriedly  sent  hln\out  of  the  country 
as  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain.     I  am  con- 
vinced that  the   Impeachment  would   have 
been  upheld  If  Mellon  had  remained  In  the 
country  to  face  the  charges. 

Since  that  struggle  with  Mellon  and  the 
bankers  on  the  bonus  bill,  veterans'  legisla- 
tion has  co&ie  easier.     I  am  proud   of  the 


fact  that  I  was  the  first  Congressman  to 
Introduce  the  World  War  n  veterans'  bene- 
fit bill  which  became  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 
I  was  also  happy  to  author  the  Veterans' 
Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1946  which  expe- 
dited the  production  and  allocation  of  ma- 
terial for  hovislng  purposes  in  the  immediate 
postwar  era.  As  you  recall,  in  1944.  when 
we  enacted  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act,  we  provided  for  a  program  of  100  per- 
cent guaranteed  home  loans  for  war-time 
veterans.  That  act  resulted  in  more  than  6 
million  home  loans  to  war-time  veterans  and 
has  been  a  major  source  of  financing  with 
the  growth  of  ovir  housing  Industry. 

But  today  there  are  nearly  2Va  million 
peacetime  veterans  for  whom  no  special 
housing  terms  are  available,  as  well  as  some 
13  million  war  veterans  who  have  not  used 
their  GI  housing  privileges.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  these  veterans  still  need  better  homes. 
These  represent  a  large  segment  of  our 
younger  population  who  have  devoted  part 
of  their  younger  life  to  serving  the  defense 
of  their  country.  And  today,  even  peacetime 
service  is,  as  we  all  know,  vital  to  the  main- 
tenance o'  our  national  defense  and  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1964  gives  special  consideration  to  the 
needs  of  these  younger  people  when  they  re- 
enter the  peacetime  world  to  build  careers 
and  establish  homes.  It  makes  available  to 
all  veterans,  except  those  who  have  already 
obtained  GI  home  loans.  100  percent  FHA- 
Insured  home  loans  on  homes  valued  up  to 
$15,000.  with  a  10-percent  downpayment  on 
the  value  of  the  home  between  $15,000  and 
$20,000.  and  a  15-percent  downpayment  on 
the  portion  of  the  value  in  excess  of  $20,000 — 
up  to  $30,000. 

This  will  open  the  way  to  good  homes  for 
a  large  number  of  veterans  early  in  their 
peacetime  life,  without  the  need  for  waiting 
to  save  up  substantial  downpa3rments.  It 
will  add  measurably  to  the  volume  of  new 
housing  that  is  built  for  the  people's  needs. 
Housing,  of  course.  Is  but  one  segment  of 
the  programs  for  veterans.  With  our  In- 
creasing commitment  in  Vietnam.  I  think  it 
Is  important  that  the  Congress  review  the 
various  programs  and  make  certain  that  this 
new  group  of  veterans  Is  not  left  out  In  the 
cold. 

My  Texas  colleague  over  In  the  Senate, 
Ralph  Yarborotjch.  has  led  a  commendable 
fight  to  extend  the  GI  bill  of  rights  to  the 
cold  war  veterans.  I  believe  this  Is  good 
legislation  and  I  hope  the  Congress  will  see 
fit  to  act  favorably  on  It  In  the  near  future. 
Veteran's  legislation  is  good  business  for 
the  entire  country.  First  and  foremost,  is 
the  fact  that  it  does  compensate  the  indi- 
vidual veteran  for  the  years  that  he  loses 
from  his  education  and  his  field  of  work. 
While  we  have  made  some  adjustments  In 
pay  scales,  it  Is  still  a  fact  that  most  service- 
men suffer  a  substantial  financial  loss  while 
they  are  In  the  Armed  Forces.  This,  of 
course,  is  In  addition  to  the  disruption  of 
their  lives  and  the  obvious  hazards  which 
such  service  Involves. 

Completely  aside  from  the  Individual  vet- 
eran, the  soldier's  bonus,  the  GI  bill  of 
rights,  the  housing  program,  and  other  simi- 
lar measures  have  meant  much  to  the  gen- 
eral economy.  These  programs  have  put 
billions  of  dollars  into  the  economy  at  the 
consumers'  level.  The  educational  programs 
under  the  GI  bill  of  rights  have  enriched 
the  covmtry  greatly.  Thousands  of  Texans 
have  gone  to  college  under  this  program. 
Today,  these  college-educated  veterans'  earn- 
ing power  has  been  Increased  many  times. 
As  a  result,  the  additional  income  taxes 
which  they  pay  have  already  more  than  paid 
for  the  program. 

This  Is  true  of  the  other  veterans  pro- 
grams. All  of  them  are  repaying  the  coun- 
try many  times  over. 


However,  the  stimulation  which  these 
programs  provide  the  economy  can  be  lost 
if  we  all  do  not  keep  a  careful  watch  on 
other  areas.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  the  monetary  p>olicies  and  their  ef- 
fect on  the  availability  of  money  and  cred- 
it. If  we  allow  runaway  interest  rates, 
then  programs  such  as  these  measures  for 
veterans  can  be.  In  effect,  wiped  out  or 
vetoed. 

Of  course,  our  monetary  policies  have  a 
tremendous  effect  on  everyone.  That  is  why 
the  conduct  of  the  banking  industry  Is  of 
such  importance  to  every  citizen  of  this 
country. 

As  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Com^iittee.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  slipshod  manner  in  which  so  much  of 
this  indvistry  is  supervised.  Frankly.  I  be- 
lieve there  Is  great  laxity  in  the  so-called 
bank  supervisory  agencies.  I  do  not  think 
these  agencies  are  doing  their  Job  of  pro- 
tecting the  pubUc.  I  include  in  this,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency. 

When  I  talk  about  the  banks,  I  do  not 
mean  to  Indict  every  bank  and  every  banker. 
I  firmly  support  the  Idea  that  banks  must 
make  a  profit  In  our  system.  I  recognize  that 
there  are  many,  many  good  banks  and  con- 
scientious bank  executives.  But  these  facts 
do  not  alter  my  concern  over  the  domina- 
tion of  the  banking  Industry  by  a  handful  of 
huge  banks.  These  big  banks  actually  work 
to  the  detriment  of  other  financial  institu- 
tions as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

The  whole  cotmtry.  I  believe,  is  appalled 
by  the  revelations  of  infiltration  of  banks 
by  criminal  elements.  This  infiltration  Is  ex- 
tremely serious  for  bank  depositors,  stock- 
holders, FDIC  Insurance,  and  the  general 
public.  As  you  know,  our  Domestic  Finance 
Subcommittee  investigated  this  area  earlier 
this  year.  This  included  a  look  at  the  Crown 
Savings  Bank  of  Newport  News.  Va..  which 
was  closed  a  year  ago.  Our  investigation 
showed  clearly  that  over  $2  million  of  this 
bank's  funds  were  used  to  finance  and  fa- 
cilitate loan  sharking,  gambling,  numbers 
rackets,  fraudulent  money  order  sales,  and 
passing  of  forged  securities.  This  activity 
was  carried  on  all  down  the  east  coast  from 
New  York  to  Georgia. 

This  bank's  situation  Is  serious  enough  In 
itself,  but  such  activities  apparently  exist  In 
some  other  banks.  During  his  appearance 
before  our  committee.  Chairman  K.  A.  Ran- 
dall of  the  FDIC,  admitted  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  FDIC  has  199  banks  on  its  problem 
list  with  aggregate  deposits  of  $1,829  binion. 
I  am  also  appalled  by  the  apparent  cooper- 
ation of  many  banks  with  loan-shark  oper- 
ations. In  investigating  the  Federal  Services 
Finance  Corporation — a  loan  operation  spe- 
cializing in  fast-shuffle  deals  with  military 
personnel — we  dL=;covered  that  nearly  100 
commercial  banks  had  been  providing  this 
finance  company  with  substantial  lines  ol 

credit.  . 

Now  these  things  must  be  stopped  ana 
the  Federal  banking  agencies  simply  are  not 
doing  the  Job.  I  do  not  accuse  these  officials 
with  wrong-doing  or  Impugn  their  motives. 
But  I  do  say  that  the  decisions  of  these 
agencies  Invariably  carry  the  appearance  of 
a  rubberstamp  for  the  positions  of  the 
banks.  Seldom  Is  the  public  interest  taken 
Into  consideration. 

The  Congress  should  move  now  to  bring 
reform  to  the  banking  agencies  and  to  In- 
clude safeguards  for  the  public.  First.  I 
think  all  of  these  agencies  should  come  to 
Congress  for  appropriations  annually.  This 
provides  an  annual  review  of  their  activity 
or  lack  of  activity.  Under  present  cona- 
tions, all  three  are  financed  outside  of  the 
public  domain.  The  FDIC  and  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  C\irrency  are  financed  by  iunOi 
provided  by  the  banks  they  supervise.  This 
Is  like  having  the  television  networks  finance 
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the  Federal  Communications  Commission  or 
the  airlines,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
This  is  terrible  public  policy  and  the  Con- 
gress should  correct  this  now.  Every  taint 
of  banker  domination  should  be  removed 
from  these  agencies. 

Now  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  of  course, 
claims  to  be  independent  of  everyone,  the 
public,  the  Congress,  and  the  President. 
They  get  their  funds  through  interest  from 
Government  bonds  they  hold.  They  are  not 
audited  by  any  Government  agency  and  they 
do  not  have  to  come  to  Congress  for  a 
dime. 

Just  how  bad  this  situation  has  become  Is 
plainly  Illustrated  by  some  recent  hearings 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
The  committee  had  been  holding  hearings  on 
H.R.  7601,  providing  for  cancellation  of  $30 
billion  of  U.S.  bonds  held  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  for  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee.  The  total  open  market 
portfolio  is  now  $38.5  billion,  on  which  the 
taxpayers  are  required  to  pay  almost  $1.5 
billion  a  year  In  Interest. 

In  his  testimony  at  the  hearing,  William 
McChesney  Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  admitted  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  had  paid  for  these  bonds  once  with 
the  money  and  credit  of  the  United  States 
and  that  they  would  have  to  be  paid  again 
when  due.  This  Is  similar  to  a  situation 
where  a  houseowner  paid  off  his  mortgage 
and  was  then  required  to  continue  paying 
Interest  on  It,  and  then  pay  it  off  again  when 
the  maturity  date  comes  around.  It  would 
be  Illegal  and  absurd  In  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual, but  that  Is  exactly  what  the  Govern- 
ment is  required  to  do  under  our  present 
banking  structure. 

William  McChesney  Martin,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve,  Is  openly  defiant  about 
his  ability  to  Ignore  public  policy.  He  re- 
cently told  me  in  a  Joint  Economic  Conunlt- 
tee  hearing  that  "the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  the  authority  to  act  Independently  of 
the  President"  even  "despite  the  President." 

Of  course,  the  problem  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  Is  of  much  greater  magnitude 
than  the  other  two  agencies.  The  Federal 
Reserve,  through  its  Open  Market  Committee 
determines  the  Nation's  supply  of  money  and 
the  Interest  rates.  It  has,  In  effect,  near  life 
and  death  control  over  economic  policy. 

In  recent  months,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  led  by  Its  Chairman,  has  been  tight- 
ening up  on  the  supply  of  money,  and  forc- 
ing interest  rates  up. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  efforts  to  re- 
construct their  tight  money  line  files  in  the 
face  of  repeated  statements  by  this  admin- 
istration in  favor  of  plentiful  credit  at  rea- 
sonable Interest.  Mr.  Martin  chooses  to 
Ignore  these  policies. 

Once  again,  we  have  a  prime  example  of 
the  folly  of  allowing  oiu-  monetary  policy  to 
be  controlled  largely  by  the  bankers  In  dis- 
regard of  a  public  p>ollcy  as  enunciated  by 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

Through  the  years,  tight  money  and  rising 
Interest  rates  have  cost  the  American  con- 
sumer billions  of  dollars.  Tight  money  and 
high  Interest  rates  serve  no  useful  public 
purpose.  They  have  been  a  serious  drag  on 
the  growth  of  the  country,  an  out-and-out 
waste. 

For  an  11-year  period  from  1953  to  1963 
inclusive,  rising  Interest  rates  Imposed  an 
excess  interest  cost  of  $15.7  billion  upon  the 
Federal  budget;  $2.3  billion  upon  States  and 
localities;  and  $32.1  billion  upon  all  private 
borrowers.    And  the  figures  keep  on  growing. 

Tight  money  hurts  every  housewife  who 
buys  a  washing  machine,  every  farmer  who 
buys  a  tractor,  every  homeowner.  Every 
taxpayer  has  paid  his  share  of  the  rising 
Interest  costs  on  the  national  debt. 

So  long  as  the  Federal  Reserve  System  re- 
mains under  banker  domination  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  executive  and  legislative  control. 


our  welfare  is  Imperiled.  In  my  view,  the 
most  Important  economic  and  governmental 
problem  facing  the  Nation  today  is  the  need 
for  Immediate  rehabilitation  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  so  that  It  is  again  subject  to 
the  will  of  the  people,  acting  through  their 
elected  representatives. 

If  the  big  bankers  are  able  to  have  their 
way  they  will  continue  to  encourage  mone- 
tary policies  that  will  produce  larger  and 
larger  public  debt  and  higher  and  higher 
Interest  rates.  If  they  have  their  way,  our 
national  debt  will  be  $600  billion  In  15  years, 
which,  at  a  6-percent  rate  of  Interest,  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  $36  bllUon  a  year.  This 
would  mean  that  so  much  of  Federal  reve- 
nues would  be  required  for  debt-carrying 
charges  that  Insufficient  funds,  If  any  at  all, 
would  be  available  for  veteran's  programs,  so- 
cial welfare,  housing,  community  health,  and 
the  many  other  services  needed  by  our  people. 

Monetary  policy  Is  the  public's  business 
and  it  should  not  be  controlled  absolutely 
by  a  handful  of  bureaucrats  operating  inde- 
pendently of  everyone  but  the  big  bankers. 

You  veterans  of  World  War  I  got  a  real 
sampling  of  the  bankers'  attitudes  when  they 
opposed  payment  of  your  Adjusted  Service 
Certificates.  You  won  that  fight  over  great 
odds. 

Now,  today,  I  would  like  to  call  on  you  to 
lead  another  fight  to  gain  a  permanent  re- 
form of  our  monetary  system  so  that  It  Is  re- 
sponsive to  the  win  and  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple. If  we  do  not  gain  this  reform,  then  many 
of  our  past  victories  in  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can veteran  will  be  wasted. 


Tribute  to  the  Late  Oscar  A.  Eklund,  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  a  Native 
of  Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  18. 1965 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Oscar  A.  Eklund,  a  native  of  Wisconsin, 
who  served  his  country  in  our  Armed 
Forces  and  later  in  the  construction  of 
veterans  hospitals,  is  being  buried  today 
in  Arlington  Cemetery. 

When  Oscar  Eklund  died  on  October 
12,  the  Government  of  these  United 
States,  and  the  Veterans'  Administration 
in  particular,  lost  a  most  capable  and 
respected  man.  Mr.  Eklund  was  well 
liked  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact and  I  doubt  if  he  had  an  enemy  in 
the  world.  He  was  firm  but  fair  in  his 
dealings  with  contractors  and  insisted 
that  the  Government  receive  a  workman- 
like job  on  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  construction  projects  he  super- 
vised. His  loss  will  be  keenly  felt  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Office  of  Con- 
struction, as  well  as  by  his  many  personal 
friends.  Among  those  who  will  miss  him 
are  his  pets,  and  the  racoons,  birds,  and 
other  wildlife  he  used  to  feed  around  his 
house  in  nearby  Maryland. 

Mr.  Eklund  was  extremely  fond  of  fish- 
ing. He  was  incapacitated  by  a  heart 
attack  about  10  weeks  ago  and  after  4 
weeks  in  the  hospital  seemed  to  be  mak- 
ing a  satisfactory  recovery  and  was 
anxious  to  return  to  work.    However,  his 


physician  thought  that  he  should  wait  a 
little  longer  before  assuming  the  heavy 
responsibilities  of  his  position,  in  whicli 
he  supervised  the  construction  of  half  of 
the  new  veterans  hospitals  being  con- 
structed throughout  the  country.  Mr. 
Eklund  went  to  Nags  Head,  N.C.,  to  in- 
dulge in  his  favorite  sport  and,  appar- 
ently, dropped  dead  while  fishing  on  a 
causeway  over  the  water  near  Nags  Head. 

Mr.  Eklund  was  born  in  Tomahawk, 
Wis.,  March  8, 1899.  He  graduated  from 
the  public  schools  there  and  then  at- 
tended the  University  of  Wisconsin  En- 
gineering School.  He  served  as  an  en- 
listed man  with  the  Infantry  during 
World  War  I  and  received  an  honorable 
discharge  December  15,  1918.  From 
then  until  1922,  he  was  associated  with 
his  father  in  the  family  business  of  gen- 
eral contracting.  He  served  as  construc- 
tion foreman  and  superintendent  for 
Seims  Helmars  &  Schaffner,  general 
contractors  for  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  heavy 
construction  work  of  dams  and  power- 
houses in  the  Wisconsin -Minnesota  area. 

In  1926,  he  moved  to  Washington,  D.C., 
and  was  a  construction  foreman  for 
various  general  contractors  erecting  of- 
fice buildings  and  other  large  structures. 
He  accepted  the  position  of  general  su- 
perintendent for  the  Sears  Roebuck 
Home  Construction  Division,  remaining 
there  imtil  1932,  when  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  James  Doyle.  The  firm 
of  Doyle  &  Eklund  handled  all  types 
of  building  construction,  conducted  a 
real  estate  department,  engaged  In  rental 
and  financing  of  property.  In  1942,  he 
entered  the  U.S.  Government  as  project 
engineer  and  contracting  officer  with  the 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  he  was  responsible  for 
the  construction  of  housing  projects  in 
Quantico,  Va.;  Middle  River,  Md.;  Belts- 
vUle,  Md.;  Oceanside.  Calif.;  and  Fall- 
brook.  Calif. 

On  January  8,  1946,  he  transferred  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  where  he 
conducted  studies  for  the  acquisition  of 
real  estate  properties  to  serve  as  sites  for 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals,  re- 
gional offices,  and  so  forth.  In  May  1950. 
Mr.  Eklund  was  assigned  to  the  con- 
struction service  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration where  he  served  as  personal 
liaison  between  central  office  and  the 
various  projects  In  the  field.  In  this 
capacity,  he  was  responsible  for  aiding 
and  guiding  the  resident  engineers  in  the 
construction  of  projects  totaling  $25 
million. 

From  April  of  1954  to  the  end  of  1956, 
he  served  as  the  engineer  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Contract  Ap- 
peals Board,  which  acts  on  appeals  from 
contractors  arising  out  of  their  contracts 
for  the  construction  of  Veterans*  Ad- 
ministration hospitals. 

In  early  1957,  he  transferred  to  con- 
struction service,  where  he  served  as 
chief  of  one  of  the  two  project  manage- 
ment divisions  until  his  death.  In  this 
capacity,  he  was  responsible  for  the  man- 
agement of  construction  contracts  which, 
at  times,  totaled  approximately  $100  mil- 
lion. 

Fittingly  enough,  the  largest  of  the 
construction  projects  of  which  Mr. 
Eklund  had  overall  charge  was  the  new 
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1.264-bed  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital at  Wood,  in  his  and  my  own  State 
of  Wisconsin.  This  magnificent  and 
completely  air  conditioned  new  hospital 
costing  over  $28  million,  was  virtually 
complete  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Eklund's 
death.  Typical  of  other  large  projects 
constructed  under  Mr.  Eklund's  general 
supervision  are  the  800-bed,  $15  million 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  wlilch  was  completed  a 
year  or  so  ago,  and  the  480-bed,  $10  mil- 
lion Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
now  under  construction  at  Gainesville, 
Fla. 

Mr.  Eklund  was  highly  regarded  by  all 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration  office  of 
construction  and  successfully  completed 
many  difficult  assignments.  It  will  be  a 
long  time  before  anyone  else  can  amass 
the  experience  and  develop  the  ability 
which  Mr.  Eklund  had.  Truly,  our  Na- 
tion has  lost  one  of  her  most  capable  and 
dedicated  public  servants. 


Remarks  on  Dedicating  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  School 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   MASSACHTTSnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  18. 1965 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  the  main  speaker  at  the 
formal  dedication  exercises  of  the  newly 
constructed  John  F.  Kennedy  School  in 
Canton,  Mass. 

I  wish  to  include  here  my  remarks  on 
that  occasion,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the 
program. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of 
Mrs.  Virginia  Chase  Earle.  resident  of 
Sharon.  Mass.,  who  so  beautifully  ex- 
ecuted the  portrait  of  our  late  and  be- 
loved President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  which 
was  im veiled  at  the  dedication. 

Remarks  by  the  Honorable  James  A.  Bttrke 

ON    Oeoicating    the    John    P.    Kennbdt 

School 

Today  you  of  the  forward  looking  com- 
munity of  Canton  have  done  me  the  great 
honor  of  asking  me  to  participate  in  the 
dedication  of  a  living  monument  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  American  and  a  great 
President,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

Yes,  I  say  a  living  monument,  because 
that  Is  really  what  this  fine  new  school,  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  School,  Is.  For,  by  honor- 
ing this  educational  institution  with  his 
name,  the  John  P.  Kennedy  School  becomes 
a  true  and  living  tribute  to  a  man  who 
valued,  perhaps  above  all.  the  spirit  of  learn- 
ing and  the  hope  of  education. 

In  fact,  of  all  the  moving  things  we  might 
say  about  education  In  dedicating  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  School  this  afternoon,  probably 
none  could  be  more  meaningful  than  those 
said  on  the  subject  of  learning  by  John 
Kennedy  himself.  For,  his  words,  &s  well 
as  his  ideas,  about  education  were  deeply 
eloquent. 

At  this  time  I  think  it  Is  particularly 
appropriate  to  share  some  of  his  thoughts 
about  learning  with  you.     In  his  education 


message  to  Congress  In  1963  he  said,  and  I 
quote: 

"Education  is  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of 
freedom  and  progress.  Nothing  has  con- 
tributed more  to  the  enlargement  of  this 
Nation's  strength  and  opportunities  than 
our  traditional  system  of  free,  universal 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  coupled 
with  widespread  availability  of  college  edu- 
cation." 

In  the  years  since  these  words  were  spo- 
ken, we  In  the  Congress  as  all  Americans, 
have  continued  to  be  inspired  by  President 
Kennedy's  deep  commitment  to  education. 
And  we,  as  you  in  Canton  who  built  this 
new  elementary  school,  have  been  stimulated 
to  work  hard  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
American  learning. 

Our  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  education  of 
America's  children  and  youth  may  not  at 
first  seem  as  concrete  and  immediate  as  the 
building  of  this  impressive  school  before  us. 
But,  I  th'hik  that  if  you  look  with  me  Jiist 
a  little  furmer  at  what  we  In  your  National 
Governmentthave  done  recently,  you  will  see 
that  these  .«compllshments  also  promise  to 
do  a  great  deal  for  American  education  and 
to  help  schools  like  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
School  all  over  the  country. 

What  I  am  talking  about  Is  the  major 
achievement  your  Congress  won  this  year 
when  it  passed  a  massive  new  program  to 
help  American  elementary  and  secondary 
learning,  the  well-publicized  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

This  well-thought  out  and  carefully 
planned  education  legislation  is  something 
that  John  Kennedy  would  have  been  proud 
of.  I  know  that  we  in  Congress  who  passed 
it,  certainly  are;  for,  it  promises  to 
strengthen  our  elementary  and  secondary 
education  in  a  number  of  critical  areas  of 
educational  concern  today. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  approximate 
$1  billion  that  Is  to  go  for  the  first  year  of 
operation  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  ovu*  ijoor.  As  you  all  know,  we  are  work- 
ing very  hard  at  the  national  level  to  find 
ways  to  help  our  disadvantaged  youth  to 
break  the  desperate  cycle  of  poverty  and  dep- 
rivation In  which  so  many  of  them  seem 
so  hopelessly  caught,  as  their  fathers  be- 
fore them  have  been.  We  think  that  edu- 
cation is  one  of  the  key  ansv/ers  to  breaking 
this  cycle.  So  it  Is,  that  we  have  granted 
these  generous  funds  to  help  school  districts 
all  over  the  country  give  educationally  un- 
derprivileged pupils  the  special  education 
and  educational  services  they  need  if  they 
are  to  truly  conquer  their  serious  socio- 
economic and  cultural  barriers  to  learning. 
It  may  Interest  you  to  know  that  Massa- 
chusetts alone  Is  due  to  receive  approximately 
$16,705,086  for  this  purpose  for  the  first  year 
of  the  program's  operation.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  funds  will  help  our  heavily 
burdened  local  school  districts  to  give  our 
State's  disadvantaged  pupils  the  extra  help 
they  need  to  become  successes  In  life. 

The  education  of  more  advantaged  stu- 
dents, such  as  probably  many  of  the  fortu- 
nate children  who  will  go  to  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy School,  will  also  benefit  substantially 
from  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  For  other  parts  of  the 
act  grant  funds  to  Improve  the  educational 
quality  in  all  schools,  regardless  to  the  eco- 
nomic level  of  their  students. 

Money  will  be  given  to  help  grade  schools 
and  high- schools  improve  their  schools'  li- 
brary resoxirces  and  to  acquire  textbooks  and 
other  Instructional  materials.  This  means, 
for  instance,  that  your  children  in  John  P. 
Kennedy  School  may  have  more  up-to-date 
textbooks,  fine  audiovisual  equipment,  or 
have  access  to  an  enriched  school  library  in 
coming  years. 

Then  funds  are  to  be  given  to  help  schools 
establish  supplementary  educational  centers 
and  services  such  as  special  instruction  In 


the  arts  and  sciences  and  In  advanced  aca- 
demic courses,  guidance  and  counseling  serv- 
ices, remedial  Instruction,  and  other  such 
things — all  of  which  are  found  in  our  very 
best  schools.  This  might  mean  that  at  John 
P.  Kennedy  School  your  children  will  benefit 
from  an  expanded  guidance  program  or  oth- 
ers of  these  services — and  thereby  have  richer 
educational  opportunities  than  they  might 
otherwise. 

Finally,  generous  support  is  granted  in  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  further  educational  research  In 
America  and  to  strengthen  our  State  depart- 
ments of  education  so  they  can  improve  their 
services  to  our  local  schools.  Both  these 
sources  of  help  will  mean  that  America's  boys 
and  girls  will  have  available  to  them  an  In- 
creasingly higher  quality  education. 

I  think  now,  that  even  with  this  brief 
description,  you  can  see  how  your  Federal 
Government  is  working  hand  In  hand  with 
local  and  State  agencies  to  bolster  American 
education.  Your  hard  work  has  resulted  In 
the  building  of  an  excellent  new  learning 
laboratory — the  John  P.  Kennedy  School. 
And  our  work,  we  hope,  has  resulted  in  an 
educational  aid  program  and  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  that 
will  help  make  the  education  that  your  chil- 
dren receive  at  this  school — and  in  schools 
all  over  the  country — the  best  that  our  great 
Nation  has  to  offer. 

In  closing,  I  would  iirge  that  you  continue 
your  magnificent  and  energetic  efforts  on 
behalf  of  education  In  Canton,  because  this 
beautiful  structure  does  represent  the  con- 
cern of  the  citizens  of  Canton  and  its  civil 
officials  for  the  mental  and  physical  develop- 
ment of  our  youth  as  well  as  the  sacrifice, 
labor,  and  love  parents  devoted  to  the  wel- 
fare of  their  children.  For  as  much  support 
as  we,  your  Federal  Government,  may  give. 
we  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  heart 
of  the  progress  of  American  education  rests 
with  you  in  local  conununltles  all  over  the 
country.  With  your  spirit  of  dedication  to 
fostering  learning  in  your  community  there 
will  be  no  doubt  that  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
School  will  grow  into  the  excellent  elemen- 
tary school  for  which  it  has  the  potential. 

Then  will  the  inspiration  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy be  fulfilled,  and  generations  of  your 
children  will  meet  the  world  as  the  wisely 
intelligent  and  well-educated  citizens  that 
we  would  have  wanted — and  we  all  earnestly 
desire  them  to  be. 

Dedication  Exercises  of  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy School,  at  Canton,  Mass.,  Sxjndat, 
October  17,  1965 

("For  God  and  for  Country") 
the    committee    members    who    have   con- 
trlbttted    effort,   talent,    and    unlimhtd 
time  in  making  this  school  a  reality 
Frederick   J.    McCabe,    chairman;    William 
H.  Galvln,  secretary:  Charles  T.  Brooks.  Wil- 
liam A.  Flanagan,  Daniel  T.  Galvln,  Duncan 
J.   GUUs.  Jr.,  Robert  P.  Holland,  Edward  J. 
Lynch,    M.    Ruth   Ruane,    Leo    J.   Thornton, 
MacLaren   H.   MacGregor,   John   P.  Morgan, 
Leonard  P.  Graham,  Frank  Davenport. 

THE  BOARD  OF  SELECTMEN 

William  A.  Flanagan,  chairman;  Harold  J- 
Fitzgerald,  secretary:  Leonard  P.  Graham- 
member. 

THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

Daniel  T.  Galvln,  chairman;  Bilargaret  Bray- 
ton.  Ph.  D.,  secretary;  Albert  D'Attanaslo, 
Thomas  J.  Lane,  Edward  J.  Lynch.  William 
H.  Kelleher,  John  P.  Morgan,  Leonard  P- 
O'Brien.  M.  Ruth  Ruane. 

PERMANENT  SCHOOL  BUILDING  COMMITTEE, 
CANTON,  MASS. 

WUliam  H.  Galvln,  Daniel  T.  Galvln,  M. 
Ruth  Ruane,  Frederick  J.  McCabe,  WilUani 
A.  Flanagan. 
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Edward  J.  Lynch,  Walter  R.  Hearn,  Ake 
Goransson,  Leo  J.  Thornton,  Charles  T. 
Brooks,  Duncan  J.  Glllls,  Jr. 

Due  to  unavoidable  absence  the  plct\ire 
of  vice  chairman  Robert  P.  Holland  is  not 
shown. 

PRESENTATION  BY  THE  PERMANENT  SCHOOL 
BiriLDING  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  JOHN  P.  KEN- 
NEDY SCHOOL  TO  THE  TOWN  OF  CANTON,  OCTO- 
BER   17,    1965 

Bandology:  Ostering;  the  Canton  bands, 
John  J.  Judge,  leader. 

Greetings:  Frederick  J.  McCabe. 

Unfurling  the  Stars  and  Stripes:  Color 
Guards,  American  Legion  and  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars;  Cmdr.  Gus  Brown  and  Cmdr. 
Ralph  O'Neill.  Alan  Powell,  C  JI.S.,  1966;  Noel 
F.05anquet,  C.H.S.,  1966. 

Invocation:  Rev.  William  A.  Morgan,  St. 
John's  Church. 

Address:  Hon.  William  A.  Flanagn,  chair- 
man, board  of  selectmen. 

Carnival  for  Trvunpets:  Kin  yon. 

Introduction  of  Invited  and  distinguished 
guests. 

Finale  from  water  music:  Handel. 

Prayer  for  the  Nation:  Rabbi  Howard  K. 
Kummer,  Temple  Beth  Abraham. 

Introduction:  Members  of  the  school 
building  and  school  committees. 

Address:  Daniel  T.  Galvln,  chairman, 
school  committee. 

Patriotic  fantasy:  Cohan. 

Prayer  for  children:  Rev.  Douglas  M. 
Macintosh,  United  Church  of  Christ. 

Oration:  Congressman  James  A.  Burke. 

Unveiling:  Portrait  of  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  painted  by  Virginia 
Chase  Earle  of  Sharon. 

New  Colonial:  Hall. 

Announcements. 

Benediction:  Rev.  Thomas  Eifert,  St. 
James  Lutheran  Church. 

Chester:  Billings,  Charles  T.  Brooks, 
presiding. 

Color  Guards:  Edward  J.  Beatty  Post  24 
American  Legion,  Canton  Post  3163  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars. 

Music:  Canton  High  School  Band — Can- 
ton American  Legion  Band  (footnote  to 
American  History)  WlUlam  Billings,  author 
of  the  music  to  which  the  Continental  troops 
marched  and  sang  in  the  American  War  for 
Independence  was  a  native  of  our  town  and 
Is  recognized  as  the  first  American  composer. 
The  signer,  Roger  Sherman;  the  artisan, 
Revere;  the  engineer,  Grldley;  and  the  tune- 
smith,  Billings — Canton  citizens  who  played 
a  significant  role  In  the  birth  of  our  Nation. 


Refreshments:  Mrs.  Marie  Holland,  dieti- 
tian, the  cafeteria  ladles  and  the  parent 
teachers  association. 

THE   FACULTY 

Alice  Lindner,  room  1,  special  class. 
Joan  Sullivan,  room  2,  special  class. 
Cynthia  Cornish,  room  3,  grade  1. 
Virginia  McGagh,  room  4,  grade  1. 
Ann  Resca,  room  5,  grade  2. 
Marie  Rellly,  room  6,  grade  1. 
Helen  Martis,  room  7,  grade  2. 
Lorraine  Reneghan,  room  8,  grade  2. 
Marilyn  Sclplone,  room  9,  grade  3. 
Patricia  Neumann,  room  10,  grade  3. . 
Marlon  Feeney,  room  11,  grade  3. 
Ann  O'Malley,  room  12,  grade  4. 
Marjorle  Bennett,  room  13,  grade  4. 
Elaine  Patsos,  room  14,  grade  4. 
James  Lynch,  room  16,  grade  5. 
Jean  Sturdy,  room  17,  grade  5. 
Paul  Merchant,  room  18,  grade  5. 
Ann  Cameron,  room  19,  grade  5. 
Ann  Turnbull,  room  20,  grade  5. 
Brenda  Herman,  room  21,  grade  6. 
John  Coakley,  room  22,  grade  6. 
Edwina  Cahill,  room  23,  grade  6. 
Joan  Blberthaler,  room  24,  grade  6. 
Marilyn  Plnkham,  room  25,  grade  6. 

HEALTH    OFFICE 

Nelson  D.  Batchelder,  M.D.,  Mildred  M. 
GUlis,  R.N. 

THE  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  PLANNED  AND  BUILT  THE 
SCHOOL 

Architects:  Thomas  F.  McDonough,  F.A.I.A. 
(Deceased).  Ake  G.  Goransson,  AJ.A.  asso- 
ciate of  Kilham,  Hopkins,  Greeley  and 
Brodie. 

General  Contractor :  James  S.  Kelllher,  Inc. 
of  Qunlcy. 

Clerk  of  the  work:  Walter  R.  Hearn  of 
Randolph. 

Descriiption 

The  first  floor  area  is  34,670  square  feet 
and  the  second  floor   is   21,075   square   feet 
for  a  total  area  of  55,745  square  feet. 
Construction 

Concrete  foundations,  concrete  first  floor 
on  compacted  gravel.  Outside  walls  are  12- 
Inch-thlck  masonry;  4-lnch  face  brick  or 
limestone  facing  and  8-inch  thick  cinder- 
block  walls.  Inside  partitions  are  made  of 
cinderblocks.  Glazed  structural  facing  tiles 
are  used  in  all  corridors,  stair  halls,  toilets, 
kitchen  areas.  The  second  floor  is  concrete 
beams  and  slab  construction.  Walls  on  the 
second  floor  are  similar  to  first-floor  walls. 
Roofs   are   constructed   of   steel   Joists   and 


Ught-welght  concrete  over  metal  roof  deck- 
ing. Roofs  are  covered  with  built-up  roofing 
with  pitch  to  roof  drains. 

Floors  in  general  are  asphalt  tile  In  cor- 
ridors and  classrooms,  terrazzo  in  all  toilet 
areas,  and  Vood  in  activities  rooms  and 
cafetorium  platform.  Walls  are  painted 
cinderblocks  or  exposed  glazed  structural  fac- 
ing tiles  in  classrooms  and  corridors  and 
wood  finish  In  lobby,  activities  room  walls 
have  a  padded  dado.  Cafetorium  has  15 
folding  in-waU  tables  and  benches.  Ceilings 
in  general  are  made  of  acoustical  plaster  on 
metal  lath  or  hard  smooth  plaster  in  stor- 
age areas,  kitchen  areas.  The  celling  in  the 
activities  room  is  exposed  steel  Joints. 

A  typical  classroom  has  a  32 -foot-long  by 
4-foot-high  chalkboard,  about  15-foot-long 
tackboard.  11 -foot-long  counter  with  sink, 
16-foot  to  23-foot  cupboard  space  along  win- 
dows, freestanding  teachers'  storage  and 
closet  and  one  L-shaped  wardrobe  unit. 
All  equipment  in  kitchen  is  stainless  steel. 
Building  is  heated  by  hot  water  radiators, 
imit  heaters,  unit  ventilators  and  convectors. 
Boilers  are  oil  fired.  Complete  air  exchanges 
are  provided  as  required  by  the  department 
of  public  safety.  Electric  light  in  general 
is  by  fluorescent  type  lighting  flxtures.  Fire 
alarm,  sound  system  and  TV  systems  are  pro- 
vided. 

Large  outside  paved  play  areas  and  park- 
ing areas  are  provided.    One  little  league  size 
and  one  Babe  Ruth  size  baseball  field,  two 
enclosed  tennis  courts  and  two  outside  prac- 
tice basketball  courts  are  included. 
First  floor  contains 
Nine  regular  classrooms,  two  special  class- 
rooms, kitchen  area,  cafetorium — cafeteria- 
auditorium — auditorium  platform,  adminis- 
tration    area — health,     principal,     general 
office — conference  room,  library  areas,  activi- 
ties room,  teachers'  room,  boiler  room  elec- 
tric room,  lobby,  coat  room,  corridors,  stair- 
halls,  storage  rooms,  custodians  service  areas, 
covered  canopies,  toilet  facilities. 
Second  floor  contains 
Thirteen  regular  classrooms,  one  remedial 
reading   classroom,   toilet  facilities,  storage 
areas,    custodian    service     areas,    corridors, 
stairhalls,  and  so  forth. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

In  the  name  of  Canton,   the   permanent 
school  building  committee  expresses  Its  sin- 
cere appreciation  to  all  who  have  so  gener- 
ously aided  it  in  accomplishing  Its  work. 
Frederick  J.  McCabe, 

Ctiairman. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  October  19, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  God  of  all  men,  we  bow  in  this 
hallowed  Chamber  with  a  sense  of  solemn 
gladness,  that  so  much  has  been  given 
to  us. 

We  stand  within  these  walls  in  the 
remembrance  of  lives  greatly  lived  whose 
record  is  our  heritage. 

Sensitize  our  hearts,  we  pray,  in  deep- 
ened gratitude,  as  we  think  of  those  who 
here  strove  for  truth,  and  when  they 
found  it,  spoke  it  without  fear  or  favor, 
for  those  who  could  not  see  evil  without 
crying  out  against  it;  for  those  who  in 


their  own  hearts  felt  the  pain  of  injustice 
done  to  others;  for  all  those  who  con- 
demned oppression  and  fought  for 
liberty. 

In  the  midst  of  today's  continuing 
struggle,  between  the  true  and  the  false, 
between  love  and  hatred,  grant  us  by 
Thy  grace  new  fortitude  and  reinforce- 
ment for  the  times  in  which  we  live  until 
by  patience,  persistence,  and  enduring 
courage  we  become  suflBcient  for  the  tasks 
committed  to  our  hands,  imtil  at  last  we 
finish  our  course,  having  kept  the  faith. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
October  18,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMPrTEES  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
October  18,  1965, 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted  on  October  18,  1965: 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  11135.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended   (Rept.  No.  909). 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  CMnmlttee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  amend- 
ments : 

HJl.  10281.  An  act  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  In  the  Federal  Government,  to 
establish  the  Federal  Salary  Review  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  910). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
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reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10369)  to 
give  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
States  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Vermont  to  enter  into  a  compact  pro- 
viding for  bus  taxation  proration  and 
reciprocity. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  *H.R.  9047)  to 
authorize  the  release  of  certain  quanti- 
ties of  zinc  from  either  the  national 
stockpile  or  the  supplemental  stockpile, 
or  both;  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Rivers 
of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Philbin,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Arends,  and  Mr.  Gubseh  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10305  >  to  authorize  the  disposal,  without 
regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month  wait- 
ing period,  of  approximately  124,200,000 
pounds  of  nickel  from  the  national  stock- 
pile :  asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Rivers  of 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Philbin,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Arends,  and  Mr.  Gubser  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  11539.  An  act  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  States  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Mis- 
sissippi for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  dam- 
aged by  the  recent  hurricane;  and 

H.J.  Res.  571.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  be- 
ginning October  25.  1965.  as  National  Par- 
kinson Week. 


HOUSE  BILL   REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  11539)  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  States  of  Florida.  Louisiana, 
and  Mississippi  for  the  reconstruction  of 
areas  damaged  by  the  recent  hurricane, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  meas- 
ures on  the  calendar,  beginning  with 
Calendar  No.  862.  and  the  following 
measures  in  sequence. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  first  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
v/as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I»URPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate 
the  admission  into  the  United  States  In  a 
nonquota  status  of  the  alien  child  adopted 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


DIOSDADO  F.  ALMAZAN 

The  bill  (H.R.  5006)  for  the  relief  of 
Diosdado  F.  Almazan  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  876) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE   Bn.L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  for 
restoration  of  U.S.  citizenship  In  behalf  of 
Diosdado  F.  Almazan. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  879),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the  sta- 
tus  of  permanent  residence  to  Plng-Kwan 
Fong  as  of  September  24,  1947,  the  date  on 
which  he  entered  as  a  nonimmigrant.  The 
bill  does  not  provide  for  the  deduction  of 
a  quota  number  or  for  the  payment  of  the 
visa  fee.  Inasmuch  as  the  beneficiary  has 
been  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resl- 
dence. 


BIBI  DALJEET  KAUR 

The  bill  (H.R.  3905)  for  the  relief  of 
Bibi  Daljeet  Kaur  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  875),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  biU. 


PIETER  CORNELIS  METZELAAR 

The  bill  (H.R.  6655)  for  the  relief  of 
Pieter  Cornells  Metzelaar  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  877) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF   THX  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  Pieter 
Cornells  Metzelaar  to  file  a  petition  for  nat- 
uralization notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  continuity  of  his  residence  was  broken. 


DR.  FELIPE  V.  LA  VARIES 

The  bill  (H.R.  7357)  for  the  reUef  of 
Dr.  Felipe  V.  Lavapies  was  considered. 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  880),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Felipe  V.  Lavapies.  The  bUl 
provides  for  an  appropriate  quota  deduction 
and  for  the  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
The  bill  would  further  permit  the  bene- 
ficiary to  file  a  petition  for  naturalization. 


RICHARD  D.  WALSH 

The  bill  (H.R.  7282)  for  the  reUef  of 
Richard  D.  Walsh  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  878),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  Mr.  Richard  D.  Walsh  of  all  liabil- 
ity to  the  United  States  In  the  amount  of 
$137.10,  representing  the  amount  of  an  allot- 
ment which  was  paid  on  his  behalf  for  the 
month  of  November  1961,  while  he  was  on 
active  duty  In  the  Army,  for  which  no  cor- 
responding deduction  was  made  from  his 
pay.  The  bill  provides  for  a  refund  of 
amounts  repaid  or  withheld  because  of  li- 
ability. 

PING-KWAN  FONG 

The  bill  (H.R.  6720)  for  the  relief  of 
Ping-Kwan  Fong  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


JENNIFER  REBECCA  SIEGEL 

The  bill  (H.R.  8135)  for  the  relief  of 
Jennifer  Rebecca  Siegel  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MAI^SFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  881),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate  the 
admission  to  the  United  States  In  a  non- 
quota status  of  the  alien  child  adopted  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 
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MARGARET  ELIZABETH  AND  FRED- 
ERICK HENRY  TODD 

The  bill  (H.R.  7453)  for  the  relief  of 
Margaret  Elizabeth  and  Frederick  Henry 
Todd  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  882),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PXmPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  Mar- 
garet Elizabeth  and  Frederick  Henry  Todd 
to  file  petitions  for  naturalization. 


JAMES  D,  W.  BLYTHvAND  OTHEP-S 
The  bill  (H.R.  10256)  ''^for  the  relief  of 
James  D.  W.  Blyth,  his  wife,  and  daugh- 
ter was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.   883),  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  ptupose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  that 
James  D.  W.  Blyth,  his  wife.  Jean  Mary 
Blyth,  and  their  daughter,  Penelope  Jean 
Blyth,  may  file  petitions  for  naturalization. 


MRS.  LILY  NING  SHEEHAN 

The  bill  (H.R.  2906)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Lily  Ning  Sheehan  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  886),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  preserve  non- 
quota status  in  behalf  of  the  widow  of  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 


RALPH  S.  DeSOCIO,  JR. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  I  H.R.  2571)  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
S.  DeSocio,  Jr.  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  on  page  1,  line  8, 
after  the  word  "amounts",  to  insert  "to 
be". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  884) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  pay  Ralph  S.  DeSocio,  Jr.,  of  Pine  City, 
N.Y.,  $1,500  In  full  settlement  of  his  claims 
for  reimbursement  of  the  amounts  paid  In 
settlement  of  judgments  secvu-ed  against  him 
in  a  State  court  as  the  result  of  a  motor 
vehicle  collision  between  a  privately  owned 
vehicle  and  a  U.S.  post  office  truck  operated 
by  him.  Payment  would  be  made  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  on  condition  that  the 
amount  received  would  be  paid  In  full  satis- 
faction of  the  Judgments  referred  to  In  the 
bill. 


MRS.  ELENI  BACOLA  CIACCO 

The  bill  (H.R.  3079)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Eleni  Bacola  Ciacco,  M.D.,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  885),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  Of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Mrs.  Elenl  Bacola  Ciacco,  M.D.,  as 
of  December  19,  1957,  the  date  on  which  she 
entered  the  United  States  In  a  nonimmigrant 
status.  The  bill  does  not  provide  for  the 
deduction  of  a  quota  number  or  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  visa  fee  Inasmuch  as  the  beneficiary 
has  been  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence. 


MANLIO  MASSIMILIANI 

The  bill  (H.R.  2762)  for  the  relief  of 
Manlio  Massimiliani  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  881  f,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  for 
restoration  of  U.S.  citizenship  to  Manllo 
Massimiliani,  a  former  U.S.  citizen  who  ex- 
patriated himself  by  voting  in  a  foreign 
political  election. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  889),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  preserve  non- 
quota status  in  behalf  of  the  widow  of  a  U.S. 
citizen,  to  which  status  she  would  be  entitled 
were  It  not  for  the  death  of  her  U.S.  citizen 
husband. 


MAXIE  L.  RUPERT 

The  bill  (H.R.  2578)  for  the  relief  of 
Maxie  L.  Rupert  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  888) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proi>osed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  Maxle  L.  Rupert,  of  Battle  Creek. 
Mich.,  of  all  liability  to  the  United  States 
In  the  amount  of  $1,344.  the  amount  of  over- 
payment of  salary  between  December  10, 
1962.  and  June  23,  1963.  resulting  from  a 
promotion  in  violation  of  section  1310(c)  of 
the  act  of  November  1.  1951  (5  U.S.C.  43 
note),  which  occurred  when  an  appropriate 
waiver  of  time  and  grade  limitation  was  not 
made  when  he  took  a  new  position  In  con- 
nection with  a  move  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  to 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasiury  to  pay  to  Maxie  L.  Rui>ert  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him.  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  him,  in  complete  or  partial 
satisfaction  of  his  liability  to  the  United 
States. 

MRS.  MARIA  EDUVIGIS  ARAN 
HEFFERNAN 

The  bill  (H.R.  1393)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Maria  Eduvigis  Aran  Heffeman  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MARIO  MENNA 


The  bill  (H.R.  6312)  for  the  relief  of 
Mario  Menna  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  890) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    TKZ    BILL 

The  purpKJse  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  Mario 
Menna  to  qualify  for  nonquota  status  under 
the  provisions  of  section  1  of  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 24.  1962. 


TERM    OP    FEDERAL    DISTRICT 
COURT  AT  CLINTON,  N.C. 

The  bill  (H.R.  1781)  to  amend  section 
113(a)  of  title  28.  U.S.C.  to  provide  that 
Federal  district  court  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina  shall  be  held  at 
Clinton  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  891) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  that 
the  U.S.  district  court  is  authorized  to  hold 
a  term  of  court  at  Clinton  In  the  eastern 
district  of  North  Carolina.  Accordingly.  It 
amends  paragraph  2  of  section  113(a).  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  , 

STATEMENT 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  recommends  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. The  judicial  council  of  the  fourth 
circuit  has  recommended  favorable  consid- 
eration of  this  proposal.  The  Department 
of  Justice  defers  to  the  views  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  present  time  the  court  for  the  east- 
ern district  of  North  Carolina  Is  held  at 
Elizabeth  City.  Fayettevllle.  New  Bern,  Ra- 
leigh, Washington,  Wilmington,  and  Wilson. 

Clinton  Is  the  county  seat  of  Sampson 
County — the  largest  inland  area  of  the  100 
counties  of  North  Carolina.  It  Is  approxi- 
mately 70  miles  long  and  35  miles  wide. 

The  committee  has  been  informed  that 
the  county  courthouse  at  Clinton  will  be 
made  available  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  approximately  37  weeks  a 
year.  This  will  Include  all  facilities  such  as 
a  law  library  and  courtroom  facilities.    The 
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chief  judge  of  the  eastern  district  of  North 
Carolina  resides  in  Clinton  and  the  United 
States  provides  him  with  office  facilities 
there.  Moreover,  It  is  his  official  duty  sta- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Clinton  Jail  is  one 
approved  for  the  detention  of  Federal  pris- 
oners. Clinton  is  part  of  the  Fayettevllle 
division,  which  division  has  a  substantial 
amount  of  work,  but  there  are  no  Federal 
court  facilities  located  In  that  division.  The 
Federal  court  has  been  sitting  in  the  State 
courthouse  at  Fayettevllle,  but  that  facility 
is  only  available  for  approximately  2  weeks 
out  of  the  year  which  is  insufficient  time  to 
take  care  of  the  workload. 

The  designation  of  Clinton  as  a  place  for 
holding  court  will  entail  no  expenses  what- 
ever upon   the   Federal  Government. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  finds  that  the  designation 
of  Clinton  as  a  place  of  holding  court  will 
facilitate  the  hearing  and  disposition  of  cases 
and  will  be  of  convenience  not  only  to  the 
court,  its  officials,  but  also  to  counsel  and 
litigants,  In  that  there  will  be  a  reduction 
in  travel  and  per  diem  allowances. 

After  a  review  of  all  of  the  foregoing  and 
the  attached  recommendations,  the  commit- 
tee is  in  agreement  with  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  recommends 
that  the  bill,  H.R.  1781,  be  considered  favor- 
ably. 

BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (HH.  3349)  for  the  relief  of 
certain  retired  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  passed  over. 


ratus  to  be  used  in  endocrine  research  by  the 
Colorado  State  University.  The  Department 
also  understands  that  the  Craig  instniment 
has  certain  characteristics  which  are  not 
present  in  other  types  of  chemical  extraction 
apparatus  and  which  are  essential  to  the  re- 
search purposes  of  the  university. 

"As  a  result  of  our  Investigation,  this  De- 
partment is  of  the  opinion  that  at  the  time 
Colorado  State  University  determined  Its  re- 
quirements and  specifications  for  the  Craig 
type  of  extraction  apparatus  no  Instrument 
of  equivalent  scientific  value  was  available 
from  domestic  sources." 

In  the  circumstances  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  like  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House,  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  legislation  is  meritorious  and  consistent 
with  prior  legislation  of  this  nature,  and  rec- 
ommends Its  enactment. 


CRAIG  COUNTERCURRENT  DISTRI- 
BUTION APPARATUS  FOR  COLO- 
RADO STATE  UNIVERSITY 

The  bill  (H.R.  9587)  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  a  Craig  countercurrent  dis- 
tribution apparatus  for  the  use  of  Colo- 
rado State  University.  Fort  Collins,  Colo., 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  894) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSB 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  9587  Is  to  allow  Colo- 
rado State  University  to  Import  free  of  duty 
a  scientific  instrument  for  its  own  use. 

GENEBAL     STATEMENT 

H  Jl.  9587  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  admit  free  of  duty  a  Craig  coun- 
tercurrent distribution  apparatus  (and  its 
accompanying  parts  and  equipment)  for  the 
use  of  Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins, 
Colo. 

The  apparatvis  covered  by  the  bill  Is  a  re- 
search type  of  chemical  extraction  apparatxis 
used  In  endocrine  research.  It  was  entered 
for  consumption  at  customs  port  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  February  1963,  under  consumption  en- 
try No.  1136. 

Your  committee  Is  advised  that  no  com- 
parable machine  made  in  the  United  States 
is  available.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
has  stated  with  respect  to  this  bill: 

"It  is  our  imderstandlng  that  the  Craig 
countercurrent  distribution  Instrument  is  a 
research  type  of  chemical  extraction  appa- 


bids  on  the  required  equipment.  All  seven 
of  these  firms  failed  to  submit  bids.  A.  B. 
Stille-Werner,  of  Stockholm,  Sweden,  was 
the  only  manufacturer  willing  to  offer  an 
electrically  driven  rotating  chair  meeting  the 
required  technical  specifications. 

"As  a  result  of  our  investigation,  this  De- 
partment is  of  the  opinion  that  at  the  time 
the  medical  center  determined  its  require- 
ments for  an  electrically  driven  rotating 
chair,  no  equipment  of  equivalent  scientific 
value  was  available  from  domestic  sources 
of  this  equipment." 

In  the  circumstances,  the  Conunittee  on 
Finance,  like  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  legislation  Is  meritorioiis  and  consistent 
with  prior  legislation  of  this  natxire,  and 
recommends  its  enactment. 


ELECTRICALLY  DRIVEN  ROTATING 
CHAIR  FOR  LOUISIANA  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL  CENTER 

The  bill  (H.R.  9588)  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  an  electrically  driven  rotat- 
ing chair  for  the  use  of  the  Louisiana 
State  University  Medical  Center,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  895) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  experpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  9588  is  to  allow  the 
Louisiana  State  University  Medical  Center  to 
import  free  of  duty  a  scientific  Instrument 
for  its  own  use. 

GENERAL     STATEMENT 

H.R.  9588  as  reported  would  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  admit  free  of 
duty  an  electrically  driven  rotating  chair 
(and  its  accompanying  control  unit  and 
other  equipment)  for  the  use  of  the  Louisi- 
ana State  University  Medical  Center,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  and  provides  for  the  reliqulda- 
tion  of  the  customs  entry  and  appropriate 
refund  of  duty  In  the  event  that  liquidation 
of  the  entry  has  become  final  and  duty  paid. 

The  chair  covered  by  the  bill  Is  known  in 
the  trade  as  "the  Stille  rotating  chair  RS-3." 
Your  committee  is  informed  that  It  is  used 
for  clinical  practice,  laboratory  research,  and 
for  vestibular  examination. 

Your  committee  is  advised  that  no  com- 
parable article  produced  in  the  United  States 
is  available.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
has  stated  with  respect  to  this  bill: 

"The  Department  Is  advised  that  the  ro- 
tating chair  required  by  the  medical  center 
Is  a  highly  specialized  piece  of  equipment 
used  In  medical  research  and  diagnosis  with 
respect  to  lesions  of  the  Inner  ear  and  to 
disturbances  of  the  sense  of  equilibrium. 
We  are  further  advised  that  It  is  essential  to 
the  medical  center's  purposes  that  the  chair 
meet  certain  technical  requirements.  These 
requirements  Include  electric  drive,  rapid 
switching  from  a  chosen  acceleration  value 
(positive  or  negative)  to  exact  zero  accelera- 
tion at  a  constant  angular  velocity,  rapid  and 
smooth -braking  action,  and  distortion-free 
transmission  of  electrical  signals  from  the 
revolving  chair  to  measuring  or  recording 
Instruments. 

"It  Is  the  understanding  of  this  Depart- 
ment that  at  the  time  the  Louisiana  State 
Medical  Center  decided  to  purchase  such 
equipment,  the  medical  center  Invited  seven 
domestic   hospital   supply   firms   to  submit 


MASS  SPECTROMETER  FOR  USE  OP 
STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 

The  bill  (H.R.  1317)  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  a  mass  spectrometer  which 
was  imported  during  May  1963,  for  the 
use  of  Stanford  University,  Stanford, 
Calif.,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  896),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  1317  Is  to  allow  Stan- 
ford University,  Stanford,  Calif.,  to  Import 
free  of  duty  a  scientific  Instrument  for  its 
own  use. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

H.B.  1317  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  admit  free  of  duty  a  ma-ss  spec- 
trometer for  the  use  of  Stanford  University, 
Stanford.  Calif. 

A  mass  spectrometer  Is  a  device  used  by 
chemists  and  chemical  engineers  to  provide 
chemical  analyses,  measurements,  and  other 
research  features.  They  are  ordinarily  built 
to  specifications  to  meet  particular  require- 
ments of  the  user.  In  the  use  of  a  mass 
spectrometer,  the  material  to  be  studied  is 
subjected  to  an  Ionizing  process  after  which 
the  Ions  formed  are  physically  separated  ac- 
cording to  mass  by  electromagnetic  means 
so  that  a  mass  spectnmi  Is  produced. 

The  instnunent  covered  by  the  bill  was 
entered  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  In  May  1963, 
under  Consumption  Entry  No.  3970. 

Your  committee  Is  advised  that  no  com- 
parable Instrument  made  In  the  United 
States  Is  available.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  has  stated  with  respect  to  this 
biU: 

"After  careful  Investigation,  the  Depart- 
ment feels  that  at  the  time  Stanford  Uni- 
versity determined  Its  requirements  and 
specifications  for  a  mass  spectrometer,  no 
Instrument  of  equivalent  scientific  value 
was  available  from  domestic  producers. 
This  Instrument  Is  a  CH-4  mass  spectrometer 
manufactured  by  Atlas- Werke,  Bremen,  West 
Germany.  It  is  imderstood  that  Stanford 
University  requested  bids  from  the  four  pos- 
sible domestic  sources  for  mass  spectrom- 
eters. Only  one  domestic  manufacturer 
offered  an  Instrument  and  It  was  admittedly 
Inferior  to  the  Atlas  CH-4  with  respect  to 
resolution." 

In  the  circumstances,  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  like  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  legislation  Is  meritoriovis  and  consist- 
ent with  prior  legislation  of  this  nattire  and 
recommends  its  enactment. 
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MASS  SPECTROMETER  FOR 
POMONA  COLLEGE 

The  bill  (H.R.  1386)  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for 
the  use  of  Pomona  College  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  897),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  1386  is  to  allow  Po- 
mona College,  Claremont,  Calif.,  to  import 
free  of  duty  a  scientific  Instrument  for  Its 
own  use. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

H.R.  1386  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  admit  free  of  duty  a  mass  spec- 
trometer for  the  use  of  Pomona  College, 
Claremont,  Calif. 

A  mass  spectrometer  is  a  device  used  by 
chemists  and  chemical  engineers  to  provide 
chemical  analyses,  measurements,  and  other 
research  features.  They  are  ordinarily  buUt 
to  specifications  to  meet  particular  require- 
ments of  the  user.  In  the  use  of  a  mass 
spectrometer,  the  material  to  be  studied  Is 
subjected  to  an  ionizing  process  after  which 
the  ions  formed  are  physically  separated  ac- 
cording to  mass  by  electromagnetic  means  so 
that  a  mass  spectrum  Is  produced. 

The  Instrument  covered  by  the  bill  was 
entered  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  in  January 
1965  under  consumption  entry  No.  246066. 

Yoiu:  committee  is  advised  that  no  com- 
parable instrument  made  in  the  United 
States  is  available.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  stated  with  respect  to  this  bill: 

"Alter  careful  Investigation,  the  Depart- 
ment is  of  the  opinion  that  at  the  time  Po- 
mona College  determined  its  requirements 
and  specifications  for  a  mass  spectrometer, 
no  instrument  of  equivalent  scientific  value 
was  available  from  domestic  producers  of  this 
instrument. 

"The  imported  instrument  Is  superior  to 
domestically  produced  mass  spectrometers  In 
capacity,  resolution,  and  versatility.  It  will 
permit  the  study  of  molecules  of  greater 
molecular  weight  with  a  higher  degree  of 
Identification,  and  It  will  allow  conversion  to 
different  fields  of  investigation  without  ad- 
ditional Instrumentation." 

In  the  circumstances,  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  like  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  legislation  Is  meritorious  and  consistent 
with  prior  legislation  of  this  natxire  and  rec- 
ommends its  enactment. 


MASS  SPECTROMETER  FOR  UNI- 
VERSITY OP  CHICAGO 

The  bill  (H.R.  2565)  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for 
the  use  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  898) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

PT7RPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  2565  is  to  allow  the 
University  of  Chicago  to  import  free  of  duty 
a  scientific  instriiment  for  its  own  use. 


GENERAL    STATEMENT 

H.R.  2565  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  admit  free  of  duty  a  mass 
spectrometer  for  the  use  of  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

A  mass  spectrometer  is  a  device  used  by 
chemists  and  chemical  engineers  to  provide 
chemical  analyses  measiu-enaents  and  other 
research  features.  They  are  ordinarily 
built  to  specifications  to  meet  particular 
requirements  of  the  viser.  In  the  use  of  a 
mass  sp>ectrometer,  the  material  to  be  stud- 
ied Is  subjected  to  an  Ionizing  process  after 
which  the  ions  are  formed  are  physically  sep- 
arated according  to  mass  by  electromagnetic 
means  so  that  a  mass  spectrvun  is  produced. 

Your  committee  is  advised  that  no  com- 
parable instrument  made  in  the  United 
States  is  available.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  has  stated  with  respect  to  this 
bill: 

"After  careful  investigation,  the  Depart- 
ment is  of  the  opinion  that  at  the  time  the 
University  of  Chicago  determined  its  re- 
quirements and  specifications  for  a  mass 
spectrometer,  no  instrument  of  equivalent 
scientific  value  was  available  from  domestic 
producers  of  this  instnmient. 

"The  University  of  Chicago  requires  an 
instrument  that  is  uniquely  suited  to  both 
chemical  research  and  the  training  of  gradu- 
ate students  in  chemistry.  The  Imported 
Instrimient  selected  by  the  university  has 
certain  significant  features  that  are  not  ob- 
tainable In  domestically  maniifacttu'ed  mass 
spectrometers.  These  features  Include :  elec- 
trical measvu-ement  of  mass  by  comparing 
voltages  necessary  to  focus  2  Ion  beams;  elec- 
trical measurement  of  mass  with  a  precision 
of  less  than  1  part  In  100,000  and  with  an  ac- 
curracy  of  at  least  5  parts  in  1  million;  and 
provisions  for  Instantaneous  observations  of 
the  spectrima  on  an  oscilloscope." 

In  the  circumstances,  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  like  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  legislation  Is  meritorious  and  consistent 
with  prior  legislation  of  this  nature  and 
recommends  its  enactment. 


MASS  SPECTROMETER  FOR  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  WASHINGTON 

The  bill  (H.R.  3126)  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for 
the  University  of  Washington  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  899) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  3126  is  to  allow  the 
University  of  Washington  to  Import  free  of 
duty  a  scientific  Instrument  for  its  own  use. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT 

H.R.  3126  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  admit  free  of  duty  a  mass  spec- 
trometer for  the  vise  of  the  University  of 
Washington. 

A  mass  spectrometer  Is  a  device  vised  by 
chemists  and  chemical  engineers  to  provide 
chemical  analyses,  measurements,  and  other 
research  features.  They  are  ordinarily  built 
to  specifications  to  meet  particular  require- 
ments of  the  user.  In  the  use  of  a  mass 
spectrometer,  the  material  to  be  studied  is 
subjected  to  an  ionizing  process  after  which 
the  ions  formed  are  physically  separated  ac- 
cording to  mass  by  electromagnetic  means 
so  that  a  mass  spectrvmi  is  produced. 


Your  committee  is  advised  that  no  com- 
parable instrument  made  in  the  United 
States  Is  available.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  stated  with  respect  to  this  bill : 

"After  careful  consideration,  the  Depart- 
ment Is  of  the  opinion  that  at  the  time  the 
University  of  Washington  determined  Its  re- 
quirements and  specifications  for  a  mass 
spectrometer,  no  Instrument  of  equivalent 
scientific  value  was  available  from  domestic 
producers  of  this  Instrument. 

"The  University  of  Washington  requires  a 
mass  spectrometer  for  conducting  basic  re- 
search In  environmental  health  under  vary- 
ing working  conditions.  Of  the  two  domestic 
manufacturers  of  this  Instrument,  only  one 
manufacturer's  Instrument  was  considered 
suitable  for  the  required  research.  A  com- 
parison between  the  domestic  Instrument 
and  the  Imported  Instrument  selected  by  the 
university  indicates  that  the  Imported  in- 
stnunent is  superior  with  respect  to  resolu- 
tion, scanning  speed,  sensitivity,  and  focus- 
ing. These  four  characteristics  are  essential 
to  conducting  research  In  environmental 
health." 

In  the  circumstances,  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  like  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House,  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  legislation  Is  meritorious  and  consistent 
with  prior  legislation  of  this  nature  and 
reconunends  Its  enactment. 


SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS  FOR 
CERTAIN  INSTITUTIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  9903)  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  multigap  magnetic  specto- 
graph  for  the  use  of  Yale  University 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  an  amendment, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu^  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  admit  free  of  duty 
one  multigap  magnetic  spectograph  and  one 
MS-9  mass  spectrometer  (Including  In  eadx 
case  aU  accompanying  equipment,  parts, 
accessories,  and  appurtenances)  for  the  vise 
of  Yale  University. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  admit  free  of  duty 
one  digital  polarimeter  for  the  use  of  Smith 
College. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  admit  free  of  duty 
one  photomlcroscope  (including  all  accom- 
panying equipment,  parts,  accessories,  and 
appurtenances)  for  the  use  of  the  Utah  State 
Training  School. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  admit  free  of  duty 
one  Weissenberg  rheogonlometer  for  the  use 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  of 
any  article  described  in  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  has  become  final,  such  entry  shall 
be  reliquldated  and  the  appropriate  refvmd 
of  duty  shall  be  made. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of 
certain  scientific  instruments  for  the  use 
of  certain  universities." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  900) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

,  PURPOSE  OF   HOUSE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  9903.  as  passed  by 
the  House.  Is  to  allow  Yale  University  to 
Import  free  of  duty  a  scientific  Instrximent 
for  Its  own  use. 

SUMMARY    OF    COMMirTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  Committee  on  Finance  amended  the 
House  bill  to  provide  for  free  importation  of 
one  MS-9  mass  spectrometer  for  the  vise  of 
Yale  University,  one  digital  polarlmeter  for 
the  use  of  Smith  College,  one  photomicro- 
scope  for  the  use  of  the  Utah  Stote  Training 
School.  American  Fork.  UUh.  and  one  Weis- 
senberg  rheogoniometer  for  the  use  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  America. 

GENERAL    EXPLANATION  OP   HOUSE   BILL 

H.R.  9903  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  admit  free  of  duty  a  multi- 
gap  magnetic  spectograph  for  the  use  of 
Yale  University. 

Your  committee  is  advised  that  no  com- 
parable instrument  made  In  the  United 
States  is  available.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  has  stated  with  respect  to  this 
bill. 

"The  Department  Is  of  the  opinion  that  at 
the  time  Yale  University  determined  its  re- 
quirements and  specifications  for  a  spectro- 
graph, no  Instrument  of  equivalent  scientific 
value  was  available  from  domestic  manufac- 
turers. 

"The  multlgap  magnetic  spectrograph  Is  a 
highly  specialized,  device  for  use  in  atomic 
energy  research.  The  instrument  miist  be 
made  to  order  according  to  performance 
specifications,  which  are  determined  by  the 
needs  of  the  particular  purpose  for  which 
the  device  Is  to  be  used. 

"It  Is  the  understanding  of  this  Depart- 
ment that  the  Nuclear  Structure  Laboratory 
at  Yale  University  invited  bids  from  seven 
domestic  manufacturers,  none  of  whom  re- 
sponded with  an  offer  to  construct  the  in- 
strument. Only  two  authentic  bids  were  re- 
ceived from  abroad." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  third 
reading  and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LauscheI.  I  offer  an  amendment, 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  which  reported  the 

bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2,  af- 
ter line  15,  insert  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  admit  free  of  duty 
one  double  focusing  mass  spectrometer  (in- 
cluding all  accompanying  equipment,  parts, 
accessories,  and  app\irtenances)  for  the  use 
of  Ohio  State  University. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LauscheI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  Is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 


The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 

passed. 


MASS     SPECTROMETER     FOR     ST. 
LOUIS  UNIVERSITY 

The  bill  (H.R.  4832)  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  a  mass  spectrometer  for 
the  use  of  St.  Louis  University  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  901,  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 


The  purpose  of  HJR.  4832  is  to  allow  St. 
Louis  University  to  import  free  of  duty  a 
scientific  Instrument  for  its  own  use. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

H.R.  4832  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  admit  free  of  duty  a  mass 
spectrometer  for  the  use  of  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  mass  spectrometer  Is  a  device  used  by 
chemists  and  chemical  engineers  to  provide 
chemical  analyses,  measurements,  and  other 
research  features.  They  are  ordlnarUy  built 
to  specifications  to  meet  particular  require- 
ments of  the  user.  In  the  use  of  a  mass  spec- 
trometer, the  material  to  be  studied  Is  sub- 
jected to  an  Ionizing  process  after  which  the 
Ions  formed  are  physically  separated  accord- 
ing to  mass  by  electromagnetic  means  so 
that  a  mass  spectrum  is  produced. 

Your  committee  is  advised  that  no  com- 
parable instrument  made  In  the  United 
States  is  available.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  has  stated  with  respect  to  this 
blU: 

After  careful  consideration,  the  Depart- 
ment Is  of  the  opinion  that  at  the  time  St. 
Louis  University  determined  Its  requirements 
and  specifications  for  a  mass  spectrometer, 
no  instriiment  of  equivalent  scientific  value 
was  available  from  domestic  producers  of 
this  instrument. 

The  Instrument  purchased  by  St.  Louis 
University  is  a  noncommercial  device,  which 
was  designed  by  Dr.  R.  Ryhage  of  Sweden, 
and  Is  being  produced  in  that  country  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Ryhage's  specifications.  This 
Is  a  highly  speclaUzed  instrument,  designed 
for  biochemical  research,  which  combines 
the  functions  of  a  mass  spectrometer  and  a 
gas  chromatograph  in  a  single  Integrated 
apparatus.  No  counterpart  of  the  Ryhage 
design  Is  available  from  domestic  soiirces. 

In  the  circumstances,  your  Committee  on 
Finance,  like  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  legislation  Is  meritorious  and  consistent 
with  prior  legislation  of  this  nature  and 
recommends  Its  enactment. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  902) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  6666  is  to  allow  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  to  Import  free  of 
duty  a  scientific  instrvmient  for  its  own  use. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

H.R.  6666  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  admit  free  of  duty  a  90-centl- 
meter  split  pole  magnetic  spectrograph  sys- 
tem with  orangepeel  Internal  conversion 
si>ectrometer  attached  for  the  vise  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Yoxir  committee  is  advised  that  no  com- 
parable Instrument  made  In  the  United 
States  is  available.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  stated  with  respect  to  this  bill, 
H.R.  6666  and  similar  bills  ordered  favorably 
reported  at  the  same  time  (HJl.  6906  and 
H.R.  8272)  as  follows: 

"It  Is  the  understanding  of  this  Depart- 
ment that  the  Instruments  required  by  the 
universities  are  essentially  specialized  beta- 
ray  spectroscopic  devices  used  In  nuclear 
energy  research.  At  the  time  of  purchase, 
Instruments  having  the  required  character- 
istics of  high  concentration  and  converti- 
bility essential  to  devices  used  In  nuclear 
energy  research  could  not  be  obtained  from 
domestic  sources. 

"After  careful  Investigation  the  Depart- 
ment feel»  that  at  the  time  the  universities 
determined  their  requirements  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  beta-ray  spectroscopic  devices 
no  instrvunents  of  equivalent  scientific  value 
were  available  from  domestic  sources." 

In  the  clrcvimstances  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  like  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House.  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  legislation  is  meritorious  and  consistent 
with  prior  legislation  of  this  nature  and 
tmanlmously  recommends  Its  enactment. 
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SPLIT  POLE  MAGNETIC  SPECTRO- 
GRAPH SYSTEM  FOR  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  PITTSBURGH 

The  bill  (H.R.  6666)  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  a  90-centimeter  split  pole 
magnetic  spectrograph  system  with 
orangepeel  internal  conversion  spec- 
trometer attached  for  the  use  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MASS   SPECTROMETER   AND   SPLIT 
POLE   SPECTROGRAPH   FOR  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  ROCHESTER 
The  bill  (H.R.  6906)  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  and 
one  split  pole  spectrograph  for  the  use  of 
the  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  903),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  6906  Is  to  allow  the 
University  of  Rochester  to  Import  free  of 
duty  two  scientific  Instruments  for  Its  own 
use. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

H.R.  6906  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
TreasiuTT  to  admit  free  of  duty  a  mass  spec- 
trometer and  a  split  pole  spectrograph  for 
the  use  of  the  University  of  Rochester, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

A  mass  spectrometer  Is  a  device  used  by 
chemists  and  chemical  engineers  to  provide 
chemical  analyses,  measurements,  and  other 
research  features.  It  Is  ordinarily  built  to 
specifications  to  meet  particular  require- 
ments of  the  user.  In  the  tose  at  a  ma» 
spectrometer,  the  material  to  be  studied  is 


subjected  to  an  Ionizing  process  after  which 
the  Ions  formed  are  physically  separated 
according  to  mass  by  electromagnetic  means 
so  that  a  mass  spectrum  Is  produced. 

A  split  pole  spectrograph  Is  a  specialized 
device  used  in  nuclear  energy  research. 

Your  committee  is  advised  that  no  com- 
parable instruments  made  in  the  United 
States  are  available.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  has  stated  with  respect  to  this 
bill,  H.R.  6906  and  similar  bills  ordered 
favorably  reported  at  the  same  time  (HJR. 
6666  and  HJl.  8272)  as  follows: 

"It  is  the  understanding  of  this  Depart- 
ment that  the  instruments  required  by  the 
imlversltles  are  essentially  specialized  beta- 
ray  spectroscopic  devices  used  in  nuclear 
energy  research.  At  the  time  of  purchase. 
Instruments  having  the  required  character- 
istics of  high  concentration  and  converti- 
bility essential  to  devices  used  in  nuclear 
energy  research  could  not  be  obtained  from 
domestic  sources. 

"After  careful  Investigation  the  Depart- 
ment feels  that  at  the  time  the  universities 
determined  their  requirements  and  specifi- 
cations for  the  beta-ray  spectroscopic  de- 
vices no  Instruments  of  equivalent  scientific 
value  were  available  from  domestic  sources." 

In  the  circumstances,  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  like  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House,  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  legislation  is  merltoriovis  and  consistent 
with  prior  legislation  of  this  nature  and 
recommends  Its  enactment. 


AUTOMATIC  STEADY  STATE  DIS- 
TRIBUTION MACHINE  FOR  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  OKLAHOMA 

The  bill  (H.R.  7608)  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  one  automatic  steady  state 
distribution  machine  for  the  use  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  904),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  7608  Is  to  allow  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  to  Import  free  of 
duty  a  scientific  Instrvunent  for  Its  own  use. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT 

H.R.  7608  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  admit  free  of  duty  one  auto- 
matic steady  state  distribution  machine  for 
the  use  of.  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  Nor- 
man, Okla.,  and  provides  for  rellquidatlon 
of  the  customs  entry  and  appropriate  refund 
of  duty  in  the  event  that  liquidation  of  the 
entry  has  become  final  and  duty  paid. 

The  machine  for  which  free  entry  Is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  bill  was  manufactured  In 
England  and  purchased  by  the  university 
with  the  aid  of  a  matching  fund  grant  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  The  ma- 
chine separates,  extracts,  and  concentrates 
chemical  compounds  out  of  complex  mix- 
tures. It  can  be  used  for  analysis  In  deter- 
mining exceedingly  low  amounts  of  impu- 
rities as  well  as  for  isolation  and  purification 
of  mixtures.  The  machine  was  imported 
through  the  port  of  New  York  and  was 
covered  by  New  York  consumption  entry  No. 
844735  made  in  November  1964. 

Your  committee  is  advised  that  no  com- 
parable machine  In  terms  of  capacity,  auto- 
matlclty.  or  efficiency  is  made  in  the  United 
States.  The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
stated  with  respect  to  this  bill: 


"After  careful  consideration,  the  Depart- 
ment Is  of  the  opinion  that  at  the  time  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  determined  Its  re- 
quirements and  specifications  for  an  auto- 
matic steady  state  distribution  machine,  no 
instrument  of  equivalent  scientific  value  was 
available  from  domestic  producers  of  this 
instrument. 

"The  device  purchased  by  the  university 
Is  used  in  basic  research  on  chemical  solvents 
and  is  designed  to  separate  various  elements 
from  chemical  solutes.  The  Instrument  Is 
manufactured  by  the  British  firm  of  Qulckfit 
&  Quarta  Co.,  Ltd.  and  Is  completely  auto- 
matic and  enables  the  operator  to  program 
up  to  100  cycles. 

"Further  it  lends  Itself  to  variable  pro- 
graming from  large  quantities  of  solvents 
to  very  minute  traces.  The  device  Is  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  all  loads  and  under  all 
operating  conditions.  No  counterpart  to  the 
British  design  is  available  from  domestic 
sources." 

In  the  circumstances  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  like  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House,  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  legislation  is  merltoriovis  and  consistent 
with  prior  legislation  of  this  nat\ire,  and 
recommends  Its  enactment. 


MASS  SPECTROMETER-GAS  CHRO- 
MATOGRAPH FOR  OKLAHOMA 
STATE  UNIVERSITY 

The  bill  (H.R.  8232)  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer-gas. 
chromatograph  for  the  use  of  Oklahoma 
State  University,  Stillwater,  Okla.,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  905),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  8232  Is  to  allow  Okla- 
homa State  University  to  Import  free  of  duty 
a  scientific  Instrument  for  Its  own  use. 

GENERAL     STATEMENT 

H.R.  8232  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  admit  free  of  duty  a -mass 
spectrometer-gas  chromatograph  for  the  use 
of  Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater, 
Okla. 

Your  committee  Is  advised  that  no  com- 
parable Instrument  made  In  the  United  States 
Is  available.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
has  stated  with  respect  to  this  bill: 

"The  Instrument  piurchased  by  Oklahoma 
State  University  Is  a  noncommercial  device, 
which  was  designed  by  Dr.  R.  Ryhage.  of 
Sweden,  and  Is  being  produced  In  that  coun- 
try according  to  Dr.  Ryhage's  specifications. 
This  Is  a  highly  specialized  Instrument,  de- 
signed for  biochemical  research,  which  com- 
bines the  function  of  a  mass  spectrometer 
and  a  gas  chromatograph  In  a  single  Inte- 
grated apparatus.  No  counterpart  of  the 
Ryhage  design  is  available  from  domestic 
soxirces." 

In  the  circumstances,  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  like  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House,  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  legislation  Is  meritorious  and  consistent 
with  prior  legislation  of  this  nature  and  rec- 
ommends Its  enactment. 


use  of  Princeton  University,  Princeton, 
N.J.,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  906) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
blU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  8272  is  to  allow 
Princeton  University  to  lmp>ort  free  of  duty  a 
scientific  Instrument  for  Its  own  use. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT 

H.R.  8272  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  admit  free  of  duty  an  Isotope 
separator  for  the  use  of  Princeton  University, 
Princeton.  NJ.,  during  June  1964,  under  New 
York  consumption  entry  1062984,  and  related 
articles  Imported  at  the  same  port  In  June 
1964  under  consumption  entry  1074614. 

Yovir  coirunlttee  Is  advised  that  no  compa- 
rable instrument  made  In  the  United  Stg,te8 
Is  available.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
has  stated  with  respect  to  H.R.  8272  and  sim- 
ilar bills  ordered  favorably  reported  at  the 
same  time  (H.R.  6666  and  H.R.  6906)  : 

"It  Is  the  understanding  of  this  Depart- 
ment that  the  Instruments  required  by  the 
universities  are  essentially  specialized  beta- 
ray  spectroscopic  devices  used  In  nuclear 
energy  research.  At  the  time  of  purchase. 
Instruments  having  the  required  characteris- 
tics of  high  concentration  and  convertibility 
essential  to  devices  used  In  nuclear  energy 
research  could  not  be  obtained  from  domestic 
sources. 

"After  careful  investigation  the  Depart- 
ment feels  that  at  the  time  the  universities 
determined  their  requirements  and  speclflca- 
lons  for  the  beta-ray  spectroscopic  devices  no 
Instruments  of  equivalent  scientific  value 
were  available  from  domestic  sources." 

In  the  circumstances,  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  like  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  legislation  Is  meritorious  and  consistent 
with  prior  legislation  of  this  nature  and 
recommends  its  enactment. 


ISOTOPE  SEPARATOR  FOR  PRINCE- 
TON UNIVERSITY 

The  bill  (H.R.  8272)  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  an  isotope  separator  for  the 


SHADOMASTER    MEASURING    PRO- 

JECrrOR     FOR     UNTVERSITY     OP 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

The  bUl  (HH.  9351)  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  one  shadomaster  measuring 
projector  for  the  use  of  the  University  of 
South  Dakota  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  907) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  9351  Is  to  allow  the 
University  of  South  Dakota  to  Import  free 
of  duty  a  scientific  Instrument  for  Its  own 
use. 

GENERAL     STATEMENT 

H  Jl.  9351  as  reported  would  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  admit  free  of  duty 
one  Shadomaster  measiulng  projector  (and 
Its  accompanying  parts  and  eqiilpment)  for 
the  vise  of  the  University  of  South  Dakota, 
and  provides  for  the  rellquidatlon  of  the 
customs  entry  and  appropriate  refund  of  duty 
in  the  event  that  the  liquidation  of  the  entry 
has  become  final  and  duty  paid. 
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The  machine  for  which  free  entT7  Is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  bill  Is  to  be  used  by  the  De- 
partment of  Geology  of  the  University  of 
South  Dakota  to  project  and  to  measure  thin 
sections  of  rocks  and  minerals. 

Your  committee  Is  advised  that  no  com- 
parable machine  made  In  the  United  States 
Is  available.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
has  stated  with  respect  to  this  bill: 

"The  term  'Shadomaster'  Is  a  trademark 
for  an  optical  measuring  projector  made  by 
Watson.  Manasty  &  Co..  Ltd.,  Middlesex. 
England.  This  type  of  projector  Is  used  in 
meteorological  work  where  precise,  consist- 
ent, and  fine  measurements  are  required.  A 
comparison  of  the  specifications  of  the 
Shadomaster  with  the  specifications  of  sim- 
ilar Instruments  manufactured  In  the  United 
States  Indicates  that  the  domestic  products 
are  not  of  equivalent  scientific  value.  Both 
the  foreign  and  domestic  lnstr\aments  pro- 
vide the  same  degree  of  linear  accuracy. 
However,  the  scope  of  the  Shadomaster  is 
much  greater  in  terms  of  making  angular 
readings,  measuring  diameters,  and  magnifi- 
cation than  the  domestic  products.  These 
characteristics  are  considered  significant  in 
the  use  of  such  instruments. 

"After  careful  consideration,  the  Depart- 
ment Is  of  the  opinion  that  at  the  time  the 
University  of  South  Dakota  determined  Its 
requirements  and  specifications  for  an  opti- 
cal measuring  projector,  no  Instnmient  ol 
equivalent  scientific  value  was  available  from 
domestic  producers  of  this  Instrument." 

In  the  circumstances  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  like  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House.  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  legislation  Is  meritorious  and  consistent 
with  prior  legislation  of  this  nature,  and 
recommend  Its  enactment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
that  completes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  the  Employment  and 
Manpower  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfixld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  violate  the 
order  limiting  statements  during  routine 
morning  business  to  3  minutes,  and  to 
proceed  for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  request  of  the  Senator  Is 
granted. 


VIETNAM:     LEAKS    FROM    ANONY- 
MOUS OFFICIAL  SOURCES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
stories  attributed  to  unnamed  "U.S.  ofB- 
clals"  have  been  appearing  in  the  press, 
to  the  effect  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
does  not  necessarily  have  to  end  in  a 
negotiated  settlement.     The   unnamed 


officials  want  to  be  sure,  apparently, 
that  the  public  understands  that  there  is 
an  alternative  to  negotiations.  What 
these  officials  suggest,  as  the  alternative, 
amounts  to  a  total  military  solution,  with 
the  Vietcong  being  driven  Into  a  state 
of  nonexistence. 

This  thesis  is  valid  as  a  basis  for  col- 
lege discussion.  It  is  valid  as  a  subject 
for  consideration  in  the  classified 
recesses  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  It  is  not  valid,  however. 
as  a  "leak"  from  anonymous  official 
sources,  leaving  the  strong  impression 
that  the  policy  of  seeking  negotiations  is 
all  but  abandoned  and  we  are  about  to 
adopt  a  new  one.  Indeed,  one  newspaper 
carried  a  banner  headline  on  the  basis  of 
this  leak:  "U.S.  Now  Sees  Vietnam  Vic- 
tory by  Force  of  Arms."  The  impression 
left  by  the  story  is  clear:  It  is  that  the 
doctrine  of  "unconditional  negotiations" 
is  about  to  be  replaced  by  the  doctrine 
of  unconditional  triumph  as  official 
policy.  Whether  that  is  accurate  or  not, 
is  beside  the  point.  Whether  It  Is  a 
practical  possibility  is  beside  the  point. 
The  point  is  that  official  United  States 
policy  on  Vietnam,  as  enunciated  time 
and  again  by  the  President,  is  and  re- 
mains one  of  seeking  an  honorable  nego- 
tiated end  to  the  conflict  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  President's  policy — and  it 
is  the  only  official  policy  of  this  Govern- 
ment— is  not  to  prove  the  theoretical 
possibility  that  a  war  of  attrition  without 
negotiation  can  end  in  a  triumph  in  1, 
5,  10,  or  15  years. 

The  point  is,  too.  that  it  Is  not  college 
students  or  professors  without  responsi- 
bility for  official  policy  who  are  advanc- 
ing this  concept;  it  is  not  the  press  or  po- 
litical leaders  out  of  office  and  without 
official  responsibilities;  it  is  not  the  Rep- 
resentatives or  Senators,  who  have  inde- 
pendent constitutional  responsibilities, 
who  are  discussing  this  alternative  pol- 
icy. Rather,  it  Is  anonymous  "U.S.  offi- 
cials" who  can  have  no  responsibilities 
except  official  responsibilities  in  these 
matters;  It  is  U.S.  officials  who  are  not 
privileged  to  speak  on  policy  outside  of 
the  walls  of  the  executive  branch  except 
as  they  express  the  official  policy  of  the 
United  States  as  enunciated  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  under  his  direction,  and  with 
his  approval.  For  them  to  speak  other- 
wise, even  anonymously,  is  to  imply 
strongly  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  so  thinks. 

Now.  it  is  true  that  these  official 
sources  were  at  pains  to  make  it  clear 
that  they  support  the  President's  policy 
of  seeking  an  end  to  the  Vietnamese  con- 
flict by  negotiations,  even  as  they  ad- 
vance an  alternative  approach  of  a  solu- 
tion by  attrition.  Well,  if  they  are  sup- 
porting the  President's  policy,  why  do 
they  insist  upon  remaining  unnamed? 
Why,  then,  do  they  hesitate  to  attach 
their  names  to  that  which  they  are  dis- 
cussing with  the  press? 

Indeed,  who  are  these  official  but  un- 
named sources?  As  one  Senator,  I  would 
like  to  know  in  order  to  estimate  the 
significance  of  the  story,  in  order  to  know 
what  to  tell  my  constituents  when  they 


inquire  as  to  the  Nation's  policies  re- 
specting Vietnam.  Are  these  officials  in 
the  White  House?  Are  they  in  the  De- 
fense Department?  The  State  Depart- 
ment? The  CIA?  Or  are  they  scattered 
throughout  the  executive  branch?  Is  it 
the  head  of  a  department  who  advances 
this  new  concept  of  Vietnamese  policy? 
Or  is  it  a  chairwarmer  at  a  southeast 
Asia  desk  somewhere  or  a  guard  at  the 
front  door  of  the  Pentagon  or  the  State 
Department? 

Whoever  they  may  be,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain about  these  unnamed  official  sources. 
They  are  most  irresponsible  sources,  in 
a  situation  in  which  the  utmost  of  re- 
sponsibility is  vital,  and  I  use  the  word 
vital,  rarely  and  most  advisedly.  Here, 
we  have  almost  150,000  men  in  Vietnam; 
the  number  is  going  up  steadily  and  the 
end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  The  President 
has  made  it  clear,  not  once  but  a  dozen 
times,  that  he  seeks  an  end  to  the  Viet- 
namese conflict  through  negotiations, 
and  that  negotiations  as  soon  as  possible 
are  in  the  Interest  of  this  Nation  and  of 
all  concerned.  That  is  his  policy;  that 
Is  U.S.  official  policy — period. 

In  these  circumstances,  for  an  un- 
named official  source  to  engage  in  an 
idle  discussion — if  that  is  what  it  was— 
of  an  alternative  policy  of  triumph  by 
attrition,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  breach  of 
trust.  With  the  President  in  the  hospi- 
tal it  is,  indeed,  an  inexcusable  breach  of 
trust. 

So  I  would  say  to  these  anonymous  offi- 
cials: You  are  appointed  officials  of  this 
Government.  Your  function  is  not  to 
speculate  to  the  press  on  the  President's 
policy.  Much  less  is  it  your  function  to 
advance  publicly  alternatives  to  his  poli- 
cies, even  xmder  the  anonymous  cloak  of 
"official  sources."  Your  function  is  to 
advise  the  President  and  carry  out,  in 
good  faith,  foreign  policies  which  he 
makes  in  accord  with  constitutional 
processes.  Any  other  course,  particu- 
larly in  the  critical  Vietnamese  situation, 
is  an  invitation  to  a  lengthening  of  the 
casualty  lists,  to  the  most  serious  diffi- 
culties and  division  at  home  and  to  dis- 
aster in  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

That  ought  to  be  understood  without 
the  saying  by  every  appointed  official  of 
the  Government.  The  recent  rash  of 
anonymous  official  speculation  on  Viet- 
nam, however,  makes  It  clear  that  it 
needs  to  be  said. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  nl^ 
excerpts  from  the  President's  statemenr 
to  the  press  on  July  28,  1965.  articles  and 
editorials  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1 1 
Second,  once  the  Communists  know,  as  w« 
know,  that  a  violent  solution  Is  Impossible, 
then  a  peaceful  solution  Is  Inevitable.  We 
are  ready  now,  as  we  have  always  been,  to 
move  from  the  battlefield  to  the  conference 
table. 

I  have  stated  publicly  and  many  times, 
again  and  again,  America's  willingness  to  be- 
gin unconditional  discussions  with  any  Gov- 
ernment at  any  place  at  any  time. 
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Fifteen  efforts  have  been  made  to  start 
these  discussions,  with  the  help  of  40  na- 
tions throughout  the  world.  But  there  has 
been  no  answer.  But  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  persist,  if  persist  we  must,  until 
death  and  desolation  have  led  to  the  same 
conference  table  where  others  could  now  Join 
us  at  a  much  smaller  cost. 


I  have  spoken  many  times  of  our  objec- 
tives In  Vietnam.  So  has  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam.  Hanoi  has  set  forth  its 
own  proposals.  We  are  ready  to  dlscviss 
their  proposals  and  our  proposals  and  any 
proposals  of  any  Government  whose  people 
may  be  affected,  for  we  fear  the  meeting 
room  no  more  than  we  fear  the  battlefield. 
And  in  this  pursuit  we  welcome,  and  we  ask 
for  the  concern  and  the  assistance  of  any 
nation  and  all  nations. 


And  if  the  United  Nations  and  its  officials 
or  any  one  of  Its  114  members  can  by  deed 
or  word,  private  Initiative  or  public  action, 
bring  us  nearer  an  honorable  peace,  then 
they  will  have  the  support  and  gratitude  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 


I've  directed  Ambassador  Goldberg  to  go  to 
New  York  today  and  to  present  immediately 
to  Secretary  General  U  Thant  a  letter  from 
me  requesting  that  all  the  resources  and  the 
energy  and  the  immense  prestige  of  the 
United  Nations  be  employed  to  find  ways  to 
halt  aggression  and  to  bring  peace  In  Viet- 
nam. 

•  •  •  •  • 

s 
But  we  insist  and  we  will  always  Insist  that 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  shall  have  the 
right  of  choice,  the  right  to  shape  their  own 
destiny  in  free  elections  in  the  South  or 
throughout  all  Vietnam  under  International 
supervision,  and  they  shall  not  have  any 
Government  Imposed  upon  them  by  force 
and  terror  so  long  as  we  can  prevent  It. 


As  I  just  said.  I  hope  that  every  member 
of  the  United  Nations  that  has  any  idea  or 
any  plan,  any  program,  any  suggestion,  that 
they  will  not  let  them  go  unexplored. 


And  as  I  have  said  so  many  times.  If  anyone 
questions  our  good  faith  and  will  ask  us  to 
meet  them  to  try  to  reason  this  matter  out. 
they  will  find  \is  at  the  appointed  place,  the 
appointed  time  and  the  proper  chair. 


A.  I  have  made  very  clear  In  my  San  Fran- 
cisco speech  my  hope  that  the  Secretary 
General  \inder  his  wise  leadership  would  ex- 
plore every  possibility  that  might  lead  to 
a  solution  of  this  matter.  In  my  letter  to 
the  Secretary  General  this  morning  which 
Ambassador  Goldberg  will  deliver  later  in 
the  day.  I  reiterate  my  hopes  and  my  desires 
and  I  urge  upon  him  that  he — If  he  agrees — 
that  he  undertake  new  efforts  In  this  direc- 
tion. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  understands  the 
challenge.  We  spent  the  weekend  talking 
about  the  potentialities  and  the  possibilities, 
our  hopes  and  oiur  dreams,  and  I  believe 
that  we  win  have  an  able  advocate  and  a 
searching  negotiator  who,  I  would  hope, 
could  someday  find  success. 


A.  We  have  stated  time   and  time   i^ain 
that  we  would  negotiate  with  any  Govern- 


ment, any  time,  any  place.  The  Vietcong 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  being  represent- 
ed and  having  their  views  presented  If  Hanoi 
for  a  moment  decides  that  she  wants  to  cease 
aggression,  and  I  woxild  not  think  that  would 
be  an  Insurmoimtable  problem  at  all.  I 
think  that  could  be  worked  out. 

[From  the  St.  Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 

Oct.  17.1965] 
Strategy  Change  in  Vietnam — Beuef  Gkow- 
ING    That    Large-Scaue   U.S.   Eitort   May 
Succeed  Soon 

(By  Richard  Dudman) 
Washington.  October  16. — The  outlines  of 
a  new  strategy  In  Vietnam  are  emerging  as 
the    infiux    of    massive    American    military 
strength  begins  to  take  effect. 

In  Its  simplest  terms,  the  new  strategy 
calls  for  the  use  of  large  amovmts  of  Ameri- 
can men  and  guns  to  win  a  military  victory 
in  the  south. 

Some  spectacular  successes  have  changed 
the  official  atmosphere  from  the  pessimism 
of  6  months  ago,  when  the  American  effort 
faced  Imminent  military  defeat,  to  a  growing 
conviction  that  the  back  of  the  insurgency 
can  be  broken  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
possibly  within  months. 

Even  the  failures  have  helped  promote  the 
emerging  strategy.  The  lesson  many  plan- 
ners drew  this  week,  when  2.000  Vietcong 
slipped  out  of  a  trap  sprung  by  combined 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  forces,  was: 
Secrecy  Is  better  kept  when  the  Americans  go 
It  alone. 

The  successes  have  strengthened  the  posi- 
tion of  the  so-called  war  hawks — those  who 
never  had  much  use  for  "special  warfare" 
and  counterinsurgency  techniques,  who 
wanted  to  bomb  North  Vietnam  or  even 
China  years  ago,  who  have  regretted  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  offers  to  negotiate, 
and  who  believe  that  peace  talks  now  woiQd 
lead  to  a  neutralist  South  Vietnam  Instead 
of  the  antl-Commvmlst  bastion  they  see  as  a 
possibility. 

The  "relatively  benign  policy  of  covmterln- 
surgency"  must  be  put  aside  for  the  time 
being,  In  the  words  of  a  policy  paper  being 
circulated  at  high  levels  In  the  adminis- 
tration. 

As  reliance  on  armed  force  Increases,  less 
Is  heard  about  the  winning  of  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  population. 

Officials  no  longer  are  reluctant  to  talk 
about  American  use  of  napalm,  tear  gas,  and 
crop-destroying  aerial  sprays.  Six  months 
ago.  If  they  were  discussed  at  all  It  was  to 
emphasize  how  little  they  were  being  used. 

Despite  efforts  to  avoid  Injuring  civilians 
in  the  fight  against  the  Vietcong,  women 
and  children  and  old  men  are  Inevitably 
among  the  victims  of  a  war  fought  Increas- 
ingly with  heavy  bombs  and  artillery. 

A  new  defense  of  this  strategy  Is  being 
heard  In  Washington.  Critics  are  being  as- 
siu-ed  that  surveys  of  civilian  populations 
subjected  to  air  attacks  show  that  they 
blame  the  war  in  general  for  their  suffering 
rather  than  the  particular  nation  that  is 
doing  the  bombing. 

One  student  of  civilian  behavior,  arguing 
In  support  of  the  enlarged  war  In  Vietnam, 
contends  that  the  rape  of  a  single  Vietnamese 
woman  by  an  American  soldier  causes  far 
more  resentment  against  the  United  States 
than  does  the  destruction  of  an  entire  vil- 
lage. 

Less  is  heard,  too,  about  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement. When  the  outlook  was  black,  the 
administration  was  nagging  potential  go- 
betweens  in  Communist  and  neutralist  coun- 
tries to  try  to  persuade  North  Vietnam  to 
come  to  the  conference  table. 

Now  that  the  military  situation  appears 
brighter,  officials  are  emphasizing  that  ne- 
gotiation with  the  Commxinists  Is  not  the 
only  likely  solution. 


Officials  pointed  out  this  week  that  the 
problem  could  also  be  solved  by  an  unan- 
nounced slowing  down  of  North  Vietnamese 
assistance  and  Vietcong  activity  In  the  south. 
The  outcome  thus  need  not  follow  the  pat- 
tern of  the  Indochina  war  or  the  Algerian 
revolution,  with  their  formal  peace  talks 
between  the  Insurgents  and  the  French.  In- 
stead. It  could  follow  the  examples  of  Greece 
and  the  Philippines  after  World  War  II, 
when  both  nations  successfully  resisted  Com- 
munist-led insurgencies. 

In  Greece,  the  officials  pointed  out,  the 
Communists  simply  were  worn  down  and 
eventually  retreated  into  Bulgaria.  The  im- 
plication was  that  the  Communist-led  forces 
In  South  Vietnam  might  be  worn  down 
eventvially  and  caused  to  retreat  Into  North 
Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  has  by  no  means  bought 
the  entire  hard  line.  He  has  not  accepted 
the  formula  attributed  to  the  new  Director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  William 
P.  Baborn,  Jr. — "a  Rotterdam  policy  in  the 
north  and  a  Dominican  policy  in  the  south." 
Raborn  Is  said  to  have  explained  that  this 
meant  saturation  bombing  of  Hanoi  and 
sending  Into  South  Vietnam  five  times  as 
many  troops  as  seemed  necessary. 

Bombers  attacking  the  north  have  kept 
clear  of  the  Hanoi  area,  where  there  would 
be  a  chance  of  direct  military  confrontation 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Russian-built  mis- 
siles, which  are  concentrated  around  the 
North  Vietnamese  capital,  have  shot  down 
five  American  planes  In  the  last  4  months. 

The  American  troop  buildup  has  reached 
145,000  and  Is  expected  to  reach  200,000 
eventually.  Some  military  leaders  speak  of 
a  mllUon-man  American  force,  but  others 
scoff  at  that  figure.  American  troops  In  the 
Korean  war  numbered  about  250,000. 

A  measure  of  the  buildup  Is  the  weekly 
casualty  figure.  Fifty-eight  Americans  were 
killed  in  action  In  Vietnam  last  week.  Total 
American  casualties  rose  to  806  hostile 
deaths,  309  nonhostlle  deaths,  4,259  wounded 
in  action,  76  missing  In  action,  and  21  de- 
tained by  the  enemy. 

Strategists  generally  avoid  the  term  "vic- 
tory," although  In  recent  weeks  that  Is  clearly 
what  some  of  them  have  had  In  mind. 

They  base  their  present  optimism  on  the 
apparent  ability  of  the  increased  manpower 
and  firepower  to  defeat  the  Vietcong  any 
time  the  Reds  stand  still  for  a  fight  In  regi- 
mental or  division  strength.  The  war  had 
been  going  in  the  direction  of  blg-unlt  en- 
gagements, and  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
was  In  serious  trouble  vmtll  bolstered  by 
American  combat  troops. 

The  Immediate  task,  therefore.  Is  to  pound 
and  kill  and  harry  the  Vletcong's  main  force 
until  It  gives  up  or.  more  likely,  breaks  up 
Into  small  guerrilla  bands  to  continue  the 
fighting  without  affording  a  good  target. 

Once  the  Vietcong  have  been  forced  to 
return  to  guerrilla  warfare.  It  Is  thought 
here,  the  Insurgency  will  be  close  to  defeat. 
The  shift  win  mean  breaking  up  elaborate 
supply  lines  for  weapons  and  supplies,  going 
back  to  using  homemade  or  captured  Ameri- 
can arms,  and,  worst  of  all,  admitting  to  the 
Vietcong  rank-and-file  that  there  will  not  be 
a  quick  victory  after  all. 

The  strategy  paper  mentioned  earlier  says 
that  there  are  three  possible  outcomes  from 
the  American  point  of  view — defeat,  a  stale- 
mate, or  victory.  It  says  that  a  stalemate 
would  be  the  hardest  to  achieve.  The  Impli- 
cation Is  that  victory  should  be  the  goal. 

One  policymaker  who  holds  that  view 
makes  the  further  point  that  victory  is 
pKJsslble  once  the  United  States  has  forced 
the  Vietcong  to  return  to  guerrilla  warfare. 

He  reasons  that  guerrilla  wars  Invariably 
are  won  or  lost,  that  they  never  end  In  a 
draw.  A  ceasefire  would  mean  that  the  Viet- 
cong would  promptly  lose  all  the  gray  areas. 
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the  territory  where  It  can  operate  but  can- 
not make  a  permanent  stand.  The  reason, 
he  says.  Is  that  the  Vietnamese  Army  would 
use  a  ceasefire  to  clean  out  any  guerrillas 
remaining  In  such  areas. 

Those  who  see  the  new  strategy  In  these 
terms  contend  that  progress  cannot  be  meas- 
ured merely  In  enemy  casualties.  They  call 
an  operation  a  success  even  If  It  results  In 
few  Vietcong  bodies,  because  the  objective 
Is  not  so  much  to  kill  the  enemy  as  to  harass 
him  and  prove  to  him  that  his  war  Is  un- 
profitable. 

They  Insist  also  that  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  Is  hurting  the  Hanoi  regime  seri- 
ously and  must  be  continued  with  no  letup. 

This  analysis  rests  on  some  broad  assump- 
tions, which  may  or  may  not  stand  up. 

It  assumes  that  the  Vietcong  lack  the  re- 
siliency to  return  to  guerrilla  warfare  and  go 
on  effectively  with  the  kind  of  fighting  that 
took  the  British  10  years  to  suppress  in 
Malaya. 

It  assumes  also  that  American  power — 
planes  crisscrossing  the  country  and  bombs 
pounding  guerrilla  hiding  places — can  make 
a  country  almost  as  big  as  Missouri  an  Im- 
possible place  to  operate. 

On  the  political  side,  it  assumes  that  the 
government  of  Gen.  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  the 
chief  of  the  Vietnamese  air  force,  repre- 
sents a  new  breed  of  leaders,  able  at  last  to 
Inspire  the  people  with  a  revolutionary  spirit 
that  will  unify  them  in  the  fight. 

Finally,  this  analysis  assumes  that  favor- 
able results  win  come  very  soon.  President 
Johnson  would  find  it  embarrassing  to  go  to 
the  country  seeking  reelection  In  1968  with 
a  stalemated  war  still  on  his  hands,  and  the 
ever-larger  conflict  could  well  be  an  Issue  In 
the  congressional  elections  next  year. 


(Prom   the  Baltimore   (Md.)    Sun.  Oct.   15, 

1965] 
United  States  Now  Sees  Vietnam  Vic- 
tory BY  Force  op  Arms — Troops  PtJix 
Back  After  Offensives — Draft  Call 
Rises — Washington  Suggests  a  Nego- 
tiated Truce  Is  Not  Only  Solxttion — 
Military  Defeat  of  Vietcong  Similar  to 
That  Suffered  by  Reds  in  Greece 
Is  Pictured — Rebel  Area  Reportedly 
Neutralized 

ToYKO,  October  14. — Chen  Yl,  Red  China's 
Foreign  Minister,  has  declared  his  country 
will  not  seek  a  compromise  with  the  United 
States  and  will  struggle  until  America  is 
defeated. 

"China  with  her  650  million  people  has 
the  courage  to  run  risks  in  order  to  thorough- 
ly defeat  U.S.  Imperialism,"  he  said,  "to  seek 
compromise  with  U.S.  Imperialism  Instead 
of  opposing  It  would  be  to  end  up  as  shame- 
fully as  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  (of  National- 
ist China]  reactionaries  and  the  Khrushchev 
revisionists." 

POLICY 

(By  Albert  Sehlstedt,  Jr.) 
Washington,  October  14. — U.S.  officials 
said  today  that  a  solution  to  the  Vietnam 
situation  could  come  about  not  only  through 
negotiations  but  also  by  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  Communist  guerrilla  aggression. 

This  observation  suggested  that  the  com- 
bined military  strength  of  the  United  States. 
South  Vietnam,  and  their  allies  could  reduce 
the  power  of  the  Vietcong  to  a  level  of  Inef- 
fectiveness. 

Officials  pointed  out  that  there  had  been 
some  discussion  In  the  press  which  left  an 
Impression  that  negotiation  with  the  Com- 
munists would  be  the  only  likely  solution 
to  the  Vietnam  problem. 

similar  situations  recalled 

Today,  these  officials  said  It  was  Important 
to  keep  in  mind  that  there  was  another  way 


to  solve  the  problem,  which  would  come 
about  by  a  reduction  in  the  efforts  of  the 
Vietcong  to  subvert  South  Vietnam. 

Such  was  the  case  in  Greece  and  the 
Philippines  after  World  War  II  when  both 
nations  successfully  resisted  Communist  in- 
surgents' efforts  to  seize  control. 

In  Greece,  for  example,  the  Communists 
were  simply  worn  down  and  eventually  re- 
treated into  Bulgaria. 

So,  too,  it  was  implied  today,  the  Commu- 
nist guerrillas  in  South  Vietnam  might  be 
worn  down  eventually  and  retreat  into  North 
Vietnam  or  other  parts  of  Asia  controlled  by 
the  Reds. 

NEGOTIATIONS  STILL  SOUGHT 

However,  officials  here  emphasized  that  the 
United  States  Is  still  anxious  to  negotiate 
in  Vietnam  and  Is  not  leaning  toward  a  more 
militant  approach  to  a  solution  of  the  south- 
east Asian  affair. 

These  officials  also  made  it  clear  that  the 
United  States  Is  in  a  much  better  position 
to  negotiate  than  it  had  been  In  the  past. 

American  strength  in  South  Vietnam  has 
reached  145,000,  the  draft  Is  being  greatly 
Increased  at  home  and  selected  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  units  totaling  150,000 
men  are  being  brought  to  an  Increased  state 
of  readiness. 

Furthermore,  the  expected  monsoon  offen- 
sive of  the  Vietcong  has  been  blunted  this 
summer.  It  had  been  feared  that  the  guerril- 
las, taking  advantage  of  bad  flying  weather 
for  American  aircraft,  would  mount  large- 
scale  attacks  against  South  Vietnamese  and 
American  defenses. 

While  the  failure  of  this  expected  offensive 
is  encouraging,  U.S.  officials  made  it  clear 
that  the  defeat  of  the  guerrilla  force,  nxim- 
berlng  perhaps  230,000  men,  is  far  from 
achievement. 

Pacification  of  the  countryside  is  the  ob- 
jective, and  no  extensive  area  of  South  Viet- 
nam under  Vietcong  control  has  yet  been 
pacified. 

Pacification  Is  defined  as  putting  a  power- 
ful allied  force  In  a  Vietcong  area  for  that 
length  of  time  that  would  be  required  to 
relnstltute  the  economy  of  the  region,  and 
assure  the  safety  of  the  people  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  military  units  could  then 
move  out. 

That  kind  of  operation  is  not  only  tmibl- 
tlous  but  requires  cooperation  with  other  ele- 
ments of  the  Government  to  buUd  up  the 
faith  of  the  people  in  the  Saigon  regime  to 
the  extent  that  those  people  believe  the 
Government  is  capable  of  protecting  them 
against  the  Vietcong. 

Such  a  result  is  not  achieved  in  a  day  or 
a  week. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  17,  19651 
The  World:  Vietnam  Balance  Sheet 
Optimism  has  always  been  more  preva- 
lent— and  far  more  popular — than  pessimism 
among  the  American  community  in  Viet- 
nam. Yet  there  have  been  many  signs  that 
the  long-range  trend  of  the  war  against  the 
Communists  has  been  Inexorably  unfavor- 
able and  that  short-term,  present  trends 
should  be  viewed  within  that  context. 

In  1962,  for  example,  the  regular  "hard 
core"  Vietcong  guerrilla  force  was  estimated 
at  about  18,000  men.  Today  it  is  estimated 
at  about  75,000  men. 

In  April  of  1963  American  generals  were 
saying  that  the  war  would  be  won  within  a 
year,  and  by  late  summer  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara  said  that  all  American 
troops  could  be  withdrawn  by  the  end  of 
1965. 

In  early  1964  the  Americans  chose  to  make 
populous  Longan  Province,  Jxist  south  of 
Saigon,  a  model  or  test  case  of  antl-Commu- 


nlst  paciflcatlon  methods.  The  program  has 
since  been  shelved  and  the  Vietcong  are  still 
strong  In  Longan.  Paciflcatlon  is  what  one 
American  calls  the  "nasty,  gutty  business" 
of  securing  a  territory  from  which  the  Viet- 
cong are  dislodged  and  making  sure  they 
do  not  filter  back  as  strong  as  ever. 

The  present  military  trends,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  unquestionably  favorable.  Be- 
tween December  of  last  year  and  June  of 
this  year  the  Vietcong  had  staged  at  least 
a  dozen  reglmental-slzed  attacks.  But  with 
the  arrival  of  more  and  more  American  troops, 
and  Improved  morale  and  performance  of 
South  Vietnamese  forces,  the  Vietcong  have 
become  much  more  cautious  and  have  seldom 
massed  In  regiments. 

U.S.  strength  in  South  Vietnam  now  la 
nearly  145,000  men  (an  Increase  of  115,000 
since  President  Johnson  first  made  his  "un- 
conditional discussions"  offer  last  April)  and 
is  expected  to  Jump  to  200,000  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  As  part  of  its  general  buildup  of 
the  Armed  Forces  as  a  consequence  of  the 
Vietnam  commitment,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment last  week  ordered  a  military  draft 
call  of  45,224  men  for  December,  the  biggest 
quota  since  the  Korean  war. 

The  technology  and  skill  of  American  air 
power  have  neutralized  most  Vietnamese 
Government  mistakes  and  penalized  most 
Vietcong  attempts  at  aggressive  action. 

However,  in  recent  weeks  there  have  also 
been  a  few  disturbing  factors.  In  one  4-day 
period  the  Vietcong  staged  three  ambushes 
of  American  units,  and  while  all  three  were 
small  affairs  and  while  the  Americans  gen- 
erally reacted  well,  the  guerrillas  showed  that 
this  favorite  trick  against  South  Vietnamese 
troops  could  work  against  Americans,  too. 

Three  weeks  ago  the  Vietcong  did  mass  in 
regimental  size  in  Blnhdinh  Province,  In 
central  South  Vietnam,  and  began  a  battle 
which  has  raged  off  and  on  ever  since.  Per- 
haps as  many  as  five  battalions  of  crack 
troops  came  out  to  fight  despite  the  threat 
of  air  power  and  huge  allied  task  forces. 

The  difficulties  of  pinning  down  the  Viet- 
cong were  evident  In  the  Blnhdinh  opera- 
tions last  week.  For  5  days  8,000  Americans 
and  at  least  4,000  Government  troops — de- 
sc.lbed  as  the  biggest  United  States-Viet- 
namese ground  assault  force  of  the  war— 
pvu-sued  a  large  Vietcong  imit  and  a  regular 
North  Vietnamese  Army  regiment  said  to 
be  In  Sualca  Valley.  But  by  the  time  the 
allied  force  swept  through  the  area  the  North 
Vietnamese  were  nowhere  to  be  seen  and 
most  of  the  Vietcong  had  slipped  into  the 
hills.  Only  a  small  number  of  guerrillas 
were  reported  killed. 

Assessments  of  how  badly  the  Vietcong 
have  been  hurt  in  recent  years  depend  on 
how  literally  casualty  estimates  issued  by  of- 
ficials In  Saigon  are  taken.  Though  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  Vietcong  have  suffered 
serious  losses,  a  senior  and  well-informed 
source  said,  "We  think  they  have  been  able 
to  reconstitute  most  of  those  losses  within 
South  Vietnam" — that  Is,  through  new  re- 
cruitment and  conscription  rather  than  pri- 
marily through  mass  Infiltration  of  new 
units  of  the  North  Vietnamese  regular  army. 
An  optimistic  appraisal  by  an  expert  is  that 
it  will  take  at  least  a  year  of  continued 
American  military  initiatives  before  the  Viet- 
cong will  be  hurt  enough  to  allow  a  "real" 
rural  pacification  program  to  begin,  and  that 
such  a  program  will  take  at  least  2  years 
before  its  succeeds. 

Accordingly,  while  recent  political  trends 
have  been  favorable,  they  are  so  only  in  a 
relative,  limited  sense.  Prime  Minister 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  the  35-year-old  commander 
of  the  air  force,  has  increasingly  Impressed 
Americna  officials  with  his  ability,  candor, 
and  Intellectual  honesty.  There  is  no  sign 
of  distlntegratlon  In  the  present  military 
goyemment. 
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As  for  prospects  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment, nothing  in  the  present  situation  offers 
luuch  realistic  hope.  One  student  of  North 
Vietnam  commented  that  the  revolutionary 
heroes  of  the  Hanoi  regime  remain  stubbornly 
convinced  that  the  methods  and  principles 
which  defeated  the  French  in  Indochina 
vlll  again  prevail. 

This  view  seemed  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
negative  results  of  Washington's  Intensive 
10-week  diplomatic  effort  to  draw  the  Com- 
munists to  the  conference  table.  Hanoi  was 
reported  last  week  to  have  shown  no  inter- 
est whatsoever  In  third-party  soundings  to 
the  effect  that  the  Johnson  administration 
was  interested  in  a  tacit  or  explicit  agree- 
ment to  reduce  the  fighting.  The  adminis- 
tration was  said  to  be  virtually  resigned  to 
failure  of  the  peace  offensive,  and  many  of- 
ficials in  Washington  now  believe  a  long 
and  costly  military  campaign  Is  necessary 
before  diplomats  can  try  again. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Oct.  15,  19651 
The  Long  Road 
The  only  limited  success  won  by  the  Amer- 
ican-South  Vietnamese    attempt   to   trap   a 
large  body  of  Communist  elite  troops  con- 
tains  a   hard   but   probably   needed    lesson. 
The  fact  that  most  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
force  was  able  to  slip  away  from  so  formid- 
able and  elaborate  a  trap  is  a  reminder  that 
no  early  and  decisive  military  victory  can  be 
expected. 

True,  the  situation  in  Vietnam  Is  gratify- 
ingly  better  today  than  most  observers 
thought  possible  6  months  ago.  The  mon- 
soon season  passed  without  the  dreaded  Viet- 
cong victory  and  a  South  Vietnamese  defeat. 
Indeed,  the  inflow  of  American  military 
strength  helped  reverse  the  trend  of  war  so 
strikingly  that  the  monsoon  season  actually 
turned  into  a  period  of  unusually  heavy  Com- 
munist losses. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that,  although  im- 
proved, the  situation  is  still  far  from  ideal. 
The  Jungles,  paddles,  swamps,  and  flelds  of 
South  Vietnam  swarm  with  tough,  dedicated, 
ably  trained  guerrillas.  Some  of  these  oper- 
ate in  small  groups  of  a  half-dozen  or  so. 
Others  exist  in  battalion  and  perhaps  even 
regimental  strength.  They  are  supported  by 
a  network  of  local  sympathizers  and  spies  who 
provide  them  with  eyes  everywhere. 

Thus,  to  date;  little  more  has  been  achieved 
than  to  blunt  the  Vietcong-North  Viet- 
namese effort  to  move  from  guerrilla  to  open 
warfare.  The  Communist  guerrilla  poten- 
tial remains  high.  So,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  the  situation  Is  merely  back  to  where 
It  was  a  few  years  ago. 

It  may  not,  of  course,  stay  there.  Ameri- 
can military  might  Is  so  stupendous — even 
when  utilized  under  such  difficult  conditions 
as  Jungle  warfare — that  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will  not  be  able  to  overbear  any 
conceivable  resistance. 

Yet,  even  at  best,  such  a  military  victory 
would  be  a  long  and  costly  task.  And  it  Is 
well  for  the  American  people  to  realize  this 
fact.  The  United  States  can  take  satisfac- 
tion that  it  has  well  begun  the  hard  task  of 
helping  save  a  small  and  doughty  ally  from 
Communist  aggression.  But  in  this  sentence 
the  operative  word  Is  begun. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  hope  still  resides  In 
the  possibility  that  both  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Vietcong  will  slowly  but  surely  be 
brought  to  see  that  victory  cannot  be  theirs. 
If  the  road  before  Washington  and  Saigon  is 
still  long  and  hard,  it  is  even  more  so  before 
both  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong.  It  is  because 
of  this  that  Washington  should  be  Inde- 
fatigable In  offering  peace  and  In  encourag- 
ing the  United  Nations  to  seek  means  of 
bringing  all  concerned  to  the  negotiation 
table. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  majority  leader  for  his  very 


forceful  statement  condemning  the  prac- 
tice of  persons  making  vital  statements 
concerning  the  Nation  and  asking  that 
they  be  referred  to  as  "unidentified"  or 
"unnamed"  officials.  There  is  no  more 
sinister  method  of  poisoning  the  minds  of 
citizens  than  the  technique  of  "it  is  offi- 
cially reported"  but  the  official  involved 
is  not  willing  to  be  named. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  speaking 
out  on  this  subject.  It  is  idle  for  me  to 
say  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  we 
should  begin  to  worry  about  the  security 
of  our  country,  if  ever  it  was  necessary, 
and  to  speak  the  truth  and  allow  the 
public  to  know  who  the  persons  are  mak- 
ing these  condemnations  so  that  the  peo- 
ple can  evaluate  the  reliability  or  the 
credibility  of  the  officials  to  whom  the 
statements  are  attributed. 

I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  a  single 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  has  not  been 
through  the  ordeal  of  being  referred  to 
by  unidentified  sources. 

What  kind  of  proof  is  that?  Yet,  that 
is  the  kind  of  material  which  is  being 
fed  to  the  people  of  the  Nation.  We  must 
not  tolerate  it  any  longer. 

Yesterday,  I  pointed  out  that  there  was 
in  my  office  a  Lieutenant  Kapelka  who 
v/as  summoned  to  go  to  South  Vietnam. 
There  he  sat,  in  front  of  me,  approxi- 
mately 28  years  old.  He  said,  "I  have 
no  hesitation  in  going  to  Vietnam.  I  am 
prepared  to  go,  but  I  cannot  stand  the 
denunciations  and  the  demonstrations 
which  are  endangering  the  lives  of  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  southeast  Asia." 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  made  a  statement  that  these 
beatniks  and  demonstrators,  many  of 
them  innocently  led  by  skillful  Commu- 
nists, do  not  know  what  they  are  doing. 
They  are  probably  putting  a  noose 
around  their  own  necks.  Certainly  they 
are  endangering  the  lives  of  our  men  in 
southeast  Asia  who  will  have  to  engage  in 
protracted  fighting  because  the  North 
Vietnamese,  the  Red  Chinese  and  the 
Russians  will  feel,  "We  have  them  on  the 
run.  Demonstrations  are  occurring  in 
Washington,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Berkeley,  which  means  that  they  do  not 
have  the  will  to  defend  their  Nation." 

Of  course,  that  Is  exactly  what  it 
means. 

I  again  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Montana  on  the  fine  leadership  he  has 
displayed  yesterday  and  today  on  this 
subject. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  announced 
that  he  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bills,  which  had  previously  been  signed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

On  Monday,  October  18,  1965: 

H.R.  5457.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
del  Rosario  de  Fatlma  Lopez  Hayes; 

H.R.  5554.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Prances  Crabbs; 

H.R.  5904.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nam  le 
Kim; 

HJl.  6229.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Kim 
Sun  Ho; 

HH.  6235.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chun 
Soo  Kim; 

UR.  6819.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Orhan  Metln  Ozmat; 


H.R.  7707.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  crier-law  clerks  by  district 
Judges; 

H.R.  7888.  An  act  providing  for  the  exten- 
sion of  patent  No.  D-119.187; 

HH.  8350.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  suc- 
cessors in  interest  of  Cooper  Bl3rth  and  Grace 
Johnston  Blyth  otherwise  Grace  McCloy 
Blyth; 

HJE4.  8457.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
G.  Mlkulecky; 

H.R.  9220.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  certain  civil  functions  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Interoceanlc  Canal  Commis- 
sion, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  9521.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clar- 
ence Earl  Davis. 

On  Tuesday,  October  19,  1965: 
H.R.  1311.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Joseph 
J.  McDevltt; 

H.R.  1319.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Joseph 
Durante; 

Kit.  1409.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
W.  Harm; 

H.R.  1644.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  1st  Lt. 
Robert  B.  Gann  and  others; 

H.R.  1836.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
stantinos  Agganis; 

H.R.  2005.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Gloria  Seborg; 

H.R.  2285.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Concetta  Cloffi  Carson; 

H.R.  2557.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank 
Slmms; 

H.R.  2757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Alexandros   Siagrls; 

H.R.  2853.  An  act  to  amend  title  17, 
United  States  Code,  with  relation  to  the 
fees  to  be  charged; 

H.R.  3288.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hwang 
Tai  Shik; 

H.R.  3515.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Ann  Hartmann; 

H.R.  3669.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emilia 
Majka; 

H.R.  3770.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  at  the  Pacific  MlssUe  Range,  Point 
Mugu,  Calif.; 

H.R.  4078.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
L.  Minton; 

H.R.  4137.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jan 
Rosclszewskl; 

H.R.  4194.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelica 
Anagnostopoulos; 

H.R.  4203.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alton  G. 
Edwards; 

H.R.  4464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Hadjlchrlstofas,  Aphrodite  Hadjlchrlstofas. 
and  Panlote  Hadjlchrlstofas; 

H.R.  5167.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  admin- 
istrative settlement  of  tort  claims  arising  In 
foreign  countries,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

B.S..  9526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raffaella 
AchlUl. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  145,  the  Chair  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  as  members 
of  a  delegation  to  attend  parliamentary 
conferences  at  Tokyo  and  New  Delhi,  to 
be  held  from  November  24  to  December 
21:  Wayne  Morse,  Chairman;  Frank  J. 
LiAtTSCHE;  Frank  Chtxrch;  Quentin  N, 
Btjrdick;  Alan  Bible;  B.  Everett  Jor- 
dan; Winston  L.  Prottty;  and  Peter  H, 

DOMINICK. 
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EXECmrVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Report  on  Reapportionment  of  an 
Appropriation 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  OfBce  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
"Salaries  and  expenses,  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey."  for  the  fiscal  year  1966.  had  been 
apportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation; to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

Report  on  Pinal  Settlement  of  Claims  of 
Cehtaim  Indians 
A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner.  In- 
dian Claims  Commission.  Washington,  D.C., 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  final 
settlement  of  the  claims  of  certain  Indians. 
which  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Property  AcQuismoNS  or  Emer- 
gency SrrppLizs  and  Eqittpment 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  Defense, 
Department  of  the  Army,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  on  property  acquisitions  of  emergency 
supplies  and  equipment,  for  the  quarter 
ended  September  30,  1965;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Deduction  op  Certain  Costs  From  Rental 
Collections  on  Property  Acquired  Under 
Veterans'  Loan  Programs 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington.  DC.  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  permit  de- 
duction by  brokers  of  certain  costs  and  ex- 
penses from  rental  collections  on  properties 
acquired  under  the  veterans'  loan  programs 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Report  on  Disposal  of  Foubgn  Excess 
Property 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  Washington.  DC. 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the  disposal 
of  foreign  excess  property,  during  fiscal  year 
1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Election  of  Governor  op  Guam 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  popular  election  of  the 
Governor  of  Guam,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Pinal  Settlement  of  Claims  of 
Certain   Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner. 
Indian  Claims  Commission.  Washington, 
DC.  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the  final 
settlement  of  the  claims  of  certain  Indians 
(with  accompanying  papers):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 


Report   on    Tort   Claims  Paid   by   U.S. 
Information  Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency.  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  tort  claims  paid 
by  the  Agency,  during  fiscal  year  1965  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Visa  Petitions  Approved  Accord- 
ing First  Preference  to  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
reports  concerning  visa  petitions  approved 
according  the  beneficiaries  of  such  petitions 
first  preference  classification  to  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Conventions  and  Recommendations  of 
International  Labor   Organization 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretiiry  for 
Congressional  Relations.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  conventions  and  recommenda- 
tions adopted  by  the  International  Labor 
Conference,  at  Geneva,  on  July  8.  1964  (with 
accompanying  papers):  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Disposition  of  Executive  Papers 

A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of 
several  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  In  the  conduct 
of  business  and  have  no  permanent  value  or 
historical  Interest,  and  requesting  action 
looking  to  their  disposition  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  a  Joint  Select  Commit- 
tee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the 
Executve  Departments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
MoNRONEY  and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  2471.  A  bill  to  improve  and  clarify  cer- 
tain laws  of  the  Coast  Guard  (Rept.  No 
911). 

By  Mr.  PASTORE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H  R.  11588.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No 
912). 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OF  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES — FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
employment  and  pay  for  the  month  of 
August  1965.  In  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  several  years'  standing,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  report 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Federal    Personnel    in    Executive    Branch, 

August    1965    and    Jttly    1965.    and    Pat, 

July  1965  and  June  1965 

pebsonnel  and  pay  summary 

(See  table  I) 

Information  In  monthly  personnel  reports 
for  August  1965  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures  is  summarized  as  follows: 


Total  and  mftjor  categories 


Civilian  personnel  in  executive 
branch 


Payroll  (in  thousands)  la  executive 
branch 


In  August  '     In  July 
noinbered  i  numbered 


Increase 

(+)  or  de- 
crease (— ) 


In  July 


la  June 


Increase 
(+)orde- 
crcaseC— ) 


Total" j  2.M9.985  I  2.642..'590 

Agenries  exclustve  of  Department  |  ' 

of  Defense \  l.4(»4.732|  1.4tt7.(xn 

Department  of  Defense 1.055.253'  1.045.587 

la'dde  the  I'nited  States 2,388,115'  2,386.076 

Outsiie  the  United  States 161.870,  15.V614 

Industrial  employment I  .^9.  414  554.450 

Foreign  nationals ,  129.588  130,119 


+7.395     $1.49i442  '  $1.4fi5.274         +$?9. 168 


-i27l 

-)-0.66« 


885.557 
608.885 


8.S2.231  I 
613.043  I 


+33.328 
-4.158 


+1.139  ... 
+«.l'5«  L.. 
+2.964 


-531 


26.678 


25.798 


+880 


*  Exclusive  of  fbreign  nationals  shown  in  the  last  line  of  this  sammary. 

»  Includes  employment  under  the  President's  Youth  Opportunity  Campaign. 


Table  I  breaks  down  the  above  figures  on 
employment  and  pay  by  agencies. 

Table  II  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment  figures  to  show  the  number  inside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  in  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 


ment figures  to  show  the  number  outside 
the  United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  IV  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  In  Indus- 
trlal-tjrpe  activities  by  agencies. 

Table  V  shows  foreign  nationals  by  agen- 
cies not  included  In  tables  I.  II,  m,  and  IV. 


Table  I. — Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  August 
1966,  and  comparison  vith  July  1965,  and  pay  for  July  1965,  and  comparison  with  June  1965 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  Departments  (except  Delensa) 

Agriculture... 

Commerce 

Health.  Education,  and  Welte* 

Interior 

Justice 

Labor 

Post  OfBce 

State  1  • 

Treasury 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Personnel 


August 


July 


115. 0«S 
34,421 
90,514 
71.108 
33.290 
9.403 

610. 146 
40.986 
90.000 


117.481 
33.S24 
90.311 
71.664 
33.452 
9.562 

605.721 
40.975 
90,884 


Increase 


807 
203 


4.42S 
11 


Decrease 


2.419 


556 

153 
1S7 


794 


Pay  (In  thousands) 


July 


June 


180,447 

182.233 

24,292 

23.662 

A2.461 

51.198 

43,087 

43.307 

24.524 

24.465 

6.857 

6.789 

323.468 

311.190 

34.497 

23.606 

65,446 

54.424  1 
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Table  I. — Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  execuiive  agencies  during  August 
1965,  and  comparison  with  July  1965,  and  pay  for  July  1965,  and  comparison  with  June  1965 — Continued 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  GflBce  of  the  President: 

White  House  Office 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers - 

Executive  Mansion  and  Grounds 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 

National  Council  on  the  Arts.. 

National  Security  Council 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

OflTice  of  Emergency  Planning 

Office  of  Science  and  Tcclmology 

Office  of  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations -. 

President's  Committee  on  Consumer  Interests 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity  in  Uouslng 

President's  Council  on  Equal  Opportunity 

Independent  agencies: 

Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission -. 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission 

Atomic  Energy  (jommlssion 

Battle  of  New  Orleans  Sesqulcentennlal  Celebration  Commission 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts . 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 

Farm  Cretlit  Administration 

Federal  Aviation  Agency... 

Federal  Coal  .Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  I)ei)oslt  Insurance  Corporation .- 

Federal  Field  Committee  for  Development  Plaimlng  In  Alaska 

Federal  Homo  Loan  Bank  Board 

Federal  Maritime  Commission -.. 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service - 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Federal  Radi;itiou  Council - 

Federal  Trade  Conimis.sion.  

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 

General  Accounting  Office  ^. 

General  Services  Administration - 

Government  Printing  Office 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Indian  Claims  Commission       

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 

.National  Capital  Planning  Commission 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 

National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing 

National  Commission  on  Teclmology,  Automation,  and  Economic 

Progress 

National  Gallery  of  Art 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  Mediation  Board 

National  Science  Foundation 

Panama  Canal - 

President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Labor-Management  Policy 

President's  Conmiittee  on  Equal  Emplo>Tnent  Opportunity 

President's  Review  Committee  for  Development  rianning  in  Alaska. 

Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission* 

Railroad  Retire  ment  Board. 

Renegotiation  Board 

St.  Lawrena'  Seaway  Development  Corporation 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  Administration 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Soldiers'  Home — -.. 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board.. 

Tariff  Commission 

Tax  Court  of  the  I'nited  States — 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority --- - 

I'.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency - 

United  States  Information  Agency 

Inlted  States- I'uerto  Rico  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico 

Veterans'  Administration 

Virpin  Islands  Corporation 

^Voodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Commission 


August 


Total  excluding  Department  of  Defense 

Net  change,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 

Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 

Defense  Communications  Agency 

Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency................. 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency 

Defense  Supply  Agency 

U.S.  Court  of  .Military  Appeals 

Interdepartmental  activities 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


319 

533 

44 

71 

26 

8 

39 

1,362 

372 

129 

27 

14 

11 

22 

25 

456 

8 

7,354 

1 

676 

825 

3,808 

3 

4 

114 

2 

79 

304 

234 

45, 131 

7 

1,541 

1,527 

3 

1,269 

252 

422 

1,141 

4 

1,165 

177 

4,266 

36.385 

7,411 

13,780 

19 

2,399 

34,795 

433 

60 

33 

67 

20 

359 

2,255 

125 

1,099 

14,922 

3 

67 


5 

1,742 

183 

166 

1.394 

7,891 

3,756 

1,938 

1,126 

26 

289 

162 

17,207 

173 

11,743 

25 

163,870 

22 

1 


1,494,732 


Personnel 


July 


328 

548 

58 

71 

27 

3 

39 

1,338 

388 

55 

27 

18 

12 

23 


25 
444 

7 
430 

1 
672 
839 
786 

3 

6 
116 

2 

56 

309 

233 

332 

6 
550 
555 

3 
302 
249 
422 
179 

4 

158 

182 

283 

471 

392 

820 

19 

423 

224 

425 

64 

32 

63 


22 

384 

2,275 

141 

1,116 

14,941 

3 

60 


45, 

1. 
1. 


1. 
1, 

4, 
36, 

7, 
13, 

2, 
35, 


Increase 


1,753 

185 

163 

1,428 

7,652 

3,787 

2,029 

1,122 

26 

298 

155 

17,076 

179 

11,717 

28 

166,643 

22 

1 


1,497,003 


24 
'74' 


12 
1 


Decrease 


0 
IS 
14 


16 


22 


23 


19 


239 


2,329 

2,327 

•  374, 742 

370,939 

•337,871 

336.634 

•296,230 

295,819 

2,084 

2,104 

989 

983 

143 

92 

2,923 

2.904 

•37,423 

33,272 

40 

40 

10 

9 

131 


26 


5.848 
2,271 


2 

3,803 

1.237 

411 


6 

51 

19 

4,160 


76 


Pay  (tn  thousands) 


July 


14 


201 


9 

28 


33 


6 
17 


40 


24 
429 


2 
26 
20 
16 
17 
10 


11 
2 


34 


31 
01 


2,673 


8,119 


20 


$268 
658 

60 
43 
34 
14 

38 
1,063 
365 
42 
32 
13 
10 
17 

24 

95 

19 

6,502 

(») 

499 

767 

2,731 

2 

6 

76 

3 

37 

249 

198 

37,338 

5 

1,225 

1,079 

6 

997 

217 

427 

946 

5 

973 

128 

3,257 

20,059 

6,231 

9,753 

23 

1,930 

29,113 

217 

53 

33 

53 

13 

186 

1,807 

127 

811 

8.532 

2 

45 
1 


June 


1,149 

185 

119 

1,150 

2,679 

2,764 

1,148 

427 

29 

245 

151 

11,644 

172 

6,282 

20 

87,958 

11 

(•) 


$257 

628 

47 

54 

34 

4 

38 
1,314 
363 
51 
30 
11 
10 
15 

24 

90 

14 

6.377 

C) 

486 

768 

2,763 

«6 

6 

74 

3 

8 

242 

100 

36,108 

6 

1,226 

1,049 

5 

988 

216 

438 

935 

5 

970 

114 

3,199 

19,809 

5,062 

9,770 

23 

1,920 

28,736 

223 

63 

31 

45 

0 

ISO 

1,780 

132 

839 

5,870 

1 

46 

1 


Increase 


$11 

30 

3 


10 


6 

5 

125 


13 
9 


885,657 


2,230 

208,521 

»  207, 104 

168,120 

1,167 

794 

51 

1,927 

18,636 

41 

7 


1,146 

182 

112 

1.062 

2,668 

2.744 

1,104 

377 

30 

237 

149 

11,319 

168 

6,833 

18 

87,623 

38 

(») 


29 

7 

8 

1,230 


30 


11 


3 

14 

58 

250 

169 


10 
377 


Decrease 


$11 


251 
"~0 


22 
4 


11 


17 


2 
8 

4 

36 
27 


2,662 
1 


862,231 


3 

3 

7 

88 

11 
20 
44 

50 


6 
28 


8 
2 

325 

4 


2 
336 


2,219 

213, 577 

204,913 

«  167, 929 

1,174 

776 


1,897 

•  20,408 

41 

0 


1,551 
■"■"27 


36,383      3,057 
33.326 


11 


2,191 
191 


18 

61 

230 


5,056 


1.771 
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T^BLE  I  —Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  the  UnUed  Slates  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  August 
1965,  and  comparison  with  July  1966,  and  pay  for  July  1965,  and  comparison  with  June  /gg5— Continued 


Department  or  agrnry 


Independent  ai;enrie»— Continue*! 

Intprnition  il  iitilitory  ictivUics ; 

Armed  Forci-s  infornintion  and  education  actlvltles. 


Tot;il,  Dfr>;irtinent  of  rV'fc'a<e. .  .      

Net  rhanpe,  Dcpartiiient  of  l>elens« 

Or;ind  total,  Incliidinc  I  Vii:irtment  of  IVfca'ie  »  •  *. 
N'i't  iner»-,»!«>.  incliidinit  lH'i>;irtnient  of  iH-fcnse 


Personnel 


Aiipist 


Jiily 


00 
400 


1.065.253 


2,549.985 


59 

405 


1.0(5.587 


2.542,590 


Increase 


Decrease 


Pay  (In  thousand?) 


July 


June 


9.681 
9.  AW 


25 


15,539  I  8.144 

7.395 


$52 
235 


608.8i»5 


1.494,442 


$52 
251 


613.043 


1,465.274 


Increase 


$2,693 


Dec  rp  asp 


«16 


4.158 


6.  Ml 


39.076  I  9.9(» 

29,168 


'  Aiqiust  fiiiure  Includes  14.S67  employees  of  the  Agency  for  Internutioniil  Develop- 
ment as  ronipared  with  14.895  in  July  and  their  piiy  These  AID  ficures  Include 
employees  i»h<>  :ire  piid  from  foreiKn  ciirrencics  deposited  by  foreign  qDvemments 
In  a  trust  fund  for  this  purpose.  The  August  figure  includts  3.851  of  these  trust  fund 
eniplnye«'S.  and  iho  Jiilv  fleure  includes  ^.9lfi.  ._,,.,  oo-. 

■  AuBust  t\eure  includes  l.^JJ  eniployets  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  witn  U33 
In  Julv  and  their  pay. 

'  Less  lh:in  <r^V^. 

*  Hevis»'d  on  l):isl»  of  later  infomiatJon. 

»  New  agencv.  cH'  itfd  f>ursu;int  lo  Piitilic  I^iw  88-<»«. 

»  In  \ut:ust  3.t*«  t-mployees  vi-re  triinsfemd  to  the  Defend  Supply  Agency  as  fol- 
lows; \:m^\  from  the  P.  i<  iftnient  of  the  Army.  906  from  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
and  1.4(K)  from  the  l>ei  ;.riincnt  of  the  Air  Kori-e. 

'  Subject  to  revision  ...  .  .    .      „ 

•  Exclusive  of  personnel  and  pay  of  the  Central  IntwOteBee  Agency  ana  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency. 


•  Includes  employment  under  the  President's  Youth  Opr>ortunity  Canipaign. 
i«  Includes  employment  in  the  Job  Corps  by  Federal  agencies  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (Public  Law  88-452).  as  follows: 


1 

Agency 

August 

Agriculture  Department 

Intprior  Dpoartinent     ......... 

1.388 
1,126 

Total 

2,514 

July 


Change 


1,253 
938 


+135 

-fia 


2,191 


+323 


Table  II. — Fediral  personnel  inside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  execvtive  agencies  during  August  1966,  and  comparison  xrith  July  1965 


Department  or  agency 


August 


Executive  Departments  (except  Defense): 

Agriculture 

Commerce - 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior — 

Justice 

Labor. .   

Post  Office 

•  State  >  • 

Treasurv 

Executive  Office  of  the  President: 

White  House  Office 

Bureau  of  the  Budaet 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

Executive  Mansion  and  Orounds 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council.. 

National  Council  on  the  Arts... 

National  Security  Council 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology 

Office  of  the  Si)ecial   Representative  (or 

Trade  Negotiations 

President's     Committee    on     Consumer 

Interests - 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Oppor- 

tmilty  in  Housing.. 

President  s  Council  on  Equal  Opportunity. 
Independent  agencies: 

Advisory    Commission    on    Intergovern- 
mental Relations 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission. 

Appal;ichi:>n  Regional  Commission 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Battle  of   New  Orlean.s  Sesquicentennlal 

Celebrat ion   Commission 

Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 

System — 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Equal   Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission    

Export  Import  Bonlt  of  Washington 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  Insunmce  Corpor.ition.  . 
Federal  Field  Committee  for  Development 

Planning  In  Alaska.  

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Feden\l  Maritime  Commission 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice  

Federal  Power  Commission 

Federal  Radiation  Council 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission... 

General  Accounting  Office 

Oeneral  Services  .\dministratlon 

Government  Printing  Office 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  .\gency 

Indian  Claims  Commission 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 


113.747 
33.796 
89.800 
70,485 
32.S89 
9.345 

608.  .105 
11.747 
89.215 

319 


n 

M 
3 

30 

1.362 
372 
129 

27 

14 

11 
22 


July 


In-  De- 

crease    crease 


25 

7 

8 

7,316 


676 

S25 

.805 

3 

4 

114 


79 
3M 

234 

K096 

LS35 
1.525 

3 

1.269 
252 

422 

1.141  i 

4 

1.165 

167 

4.231 

36.355 

7.411 

13,568 

19 

2.399 


116.190 
33.206 
89.592 
71.034 
33.045 
9.495 

604.082 
11.795 
90,161 

328 

648 

58 

71 

27 

3 

39 

1.338 

388 

55 

27 

18 

12 
23 


25 

7 

7 

.392 


672 

839 

3.783 

3 

6 

116 

2 

56 

309 

233 

44.286 

6 

1.545 

L553 

3 

1.302 
249 

422 

L179 

4 

1.158 

172 

4.230 

35.441 

7.392 

13.608 

19 

2.423 


soo 

208 


4,423 


2.443 


549 
l.VJ 
150 


Department  or  agency 


24 
74 


48 
946 

9 
15 
14 


16 


August 


4 
'22" 


23 
... 

... 


4 

1 
1 


76 


14 


Independent  agencies— Continued 

National  .\eronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration  

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission.. 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency. 

National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing 

.National  Coniiiii-^sion  on  Technology.  Au- 
tomation, ami  Economic  Progress 

National  Gallery  of  Art 

National  Labor  Inflations  Board 

National  M>diafion  Board   

National  Science  Foimdation 

Panama  Canal      

Preji'ient's     Advisory     Committee     on 
Labor-Management  Policy 

President's    Committer    on    Equal    Em- 
ployment Opportunity 

Presivlent's  Review  Committee  for  Devel- 
opment Planning  In  .\laska  .  

Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  • 

Railroaii  Retirement  Board 

Renegotiation  Board 

St.  Lawrence  S«'aw8y  Development  Cor- 
poration.   -. - 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission — 

S<'le<'»ive  Service  System.... 

Small  Business  Administration 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Soldiers'  Home 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

Tarill  Commission 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

U.S     Arms    Control    and    Disarmament 
.\gency..  

I'nited  States  Information  Agency 

United  States-Puerto   Rico  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico 

Veterans'  .\ilinii>istr atioii 

Wootlrow  Wilson  Memorial  Commission 

Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense.. 
Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of 
Defense 


34.778 

433 

60 

33 

67 

20 
359 

2.2'.>2 
125 

1.095 
156 


57 


July 


5 

1.742 
183 

166 

1.394 

7. 726 

3.683 

1.913 

1. 1J6 

26 

289 

152 

17,2aJ 

173 
3,549 

20 

162.923 

1 


35,208 

425 

64 

32 

63 

22 
3g4 

2.241 
141 

1.112 
157 

3 

60 

1 


In- 
crease 


De- 
crease 


430 
.... 


25 
19 
16 
17 


5 
190 


10 
28 


33 


38 


7 

5 

1 

86 

19 

40 

24 

Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Department  of  the  Array -. 

Department  of  the  Navy 

I>epartment  of  the  Mr  Force 

Defense  .\tomic  Support  Agency 

Defense  Communications  .Vgency.. 

Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency 

Defen.se  Intelligenee  Agency 

Defense  Supply  .\gency 

U.S.  Court  of  .Military  .\ppeals 

Interdepartmental  activities 

International  military  activities 

Armed  Forces  information  and  education 
activities 


1. 433. 154 


Total.  Department  of  Defense 

Net  Increase.  Department  of  Defense 

Grand  total.  Including  Department  of 
Defense  — 

Net  increase,  including  Department  of 
E)efense  - - 


2.258 

« 324.  753 

•  313.  454 

« 271. 230 

2,084 

935 

143 

2.200 

«  37, 421 

40 

10 

33 

SOO 


1.753 

185 

163 

1.  4-28 

7.484 

3.714 

2.009 

1. 122 

26 

298 

155 

17,071 

179 
3.5->6 

23 

165.589 
1 


3 

'239' 


131 


23 


1. 435. 620 


954,961 


2,388.115 


2.257 

324.872 

312.  708 

272.468 

2,104 

930 

92 

2.177 

33, '261 

40 

9 

33 

405 


5.819 


3 
1 

"li 

2 

'34 

"si 

96 


3 

2.666 


8.285 


2.466 


746 


5 

51 

23 

4.160 


951, 356 


2. 386. 976 


119 


L238 
20 


.987         L382 
3.605 


10.806 


9.667 


1.639 


'  ."Vugu't  figure  includes  3.365  employees  of  the  .\gency  for  International  Develop- 
ment as  compared  with  3.341  in  July. 

'  >  .\ugust  figure  includes  805  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  829  in 
July. 


>  New  agency,  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-606. 

« In  .Vugust  3.669  employees  were  transferred  to  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  m 
follows:  1.363  from  the  Department  of  the  Army,  906  from  the  Department  of  the  NavT 
and  1,400  from  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
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T.able  III. — Federal  personnel  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  August  1966,  and  comparison  with 

July  1966 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  departments  (except  Defense): 

.Vcrlculture 

Commerce 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior 

Justice 

Labor 

Post  Office 

State  '  = 

Treasury 

Inde|)endent  agencies: 

Anieric;iii  Battle  Monuments  Commission. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Deiiosil  Insurance  Corporation 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Coiiimissioii... 

General  Accounting  Office 

General  Services  Admlni.stratlon.. 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adioin- 
Istratlon 

National  X.abor  Relations  Board 

National  Science  Foundation 

Panama  Canal.. 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  Administration 

Smithsonian  Institution 


August 

July 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

1.315 

625 

714 

623 

410 

60 

1.641 

29. 239 

875 

449 

38 

3 

1.035 

6 

2 

10 

35 

30 

212 

17 

33 

4 

14,766 

165 

73 

25 

L291 

618 

719 

630 

407 

67 

1,639 

29,180 

723 

437 

38 

3 

1,046 

5 

2 

10 

53 

30 

212 

16 

34 

4 

14,784 

165 

73 

20 

24 
7 

3" 

2 

59 
152 

12 

h 

7 



.. 

11 

1 

18 

i 

18 

6 

Department  or  agency 


Independent  agencies — Continued 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

United  States  Infonnation  Agency... 

United  States-Puerto  Rico  Comtnission  on 

the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico 

Veterans'  Administration 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  increase,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.. 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  ,A.ir  Force 

Defense  Communications  Agency. 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency 

Defense  Supply  Agency 

International  military  activities 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  increase.  Department  of  Defense. 


Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defense 

Net  increase,  including  Department  of 
Defense 


August 


5 
8,194 

5 

947 

22 


61,578 


71 
49,989 
24,417 
25,000 

54 
723 

11 

27 


100,292 


161, 870 


July 


6 
8,191 

5 

954 

22 


61,383 


70 
46,067 
23,926 
23,351 

53 
727 

11 

26 


94,231 


155, 614 


In- 
crease 


269 


De- 
crease 


^^^ 


74 


195 


1 

3,922 

491 

1,649 

1 


6,065  4 

6,061 


6.334 


78 


6,256 


'  August  figure  includes  11,502  employees  of  the  .\2ency  for  International  Develop- 
ment as  compared  with  11,,')54  in  July.  These  AID  figures  include  employees  who  are 
paid  from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  governments  in  a  trust  fund  for  this 


T.\BLE  IV. 


purpose.    The  August  figure  includes  3,851  of  these  trust  fund  employees  and  the  July 
figure  includes  3,916. 

2  August  figure  includes  417  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  404  in 
July. 

-Industrial  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during 

August  1966,  and  comparison  with  July  1966 


Department  or  agency 

August 

July 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

Department  or  agency 

August 

July 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

Executive  Departments  (except  Defense): 
Agriculture 

3, 669 

6.162 

10.115 

'281 

5,696 

273 
2,568 
2,346 
7,411 

34, 795 
7.014 

161 

13,753 

22 

3,739 

6,195 

10, 193 

•280 

5,622 

278 
2,571 
2,321 
7,392 

35,224 
7,066 

162 

13,562 

22 

74 

25" 

j,19 

""m 

70 
33 

78 

5 
3 

429 

62 

1 

Department  of  Defense: 

Department  of  the  Army: 

Inside  the  United  States 

•  138, 165 
'4,625 

191,074 
1.689 

128,910 
1,164 

L631 

'135.934 
'4,464 

189.  597 
L675 

127,433 
1,157 

1,563 

2,231 
61 

1,477 
14 

68 

Commerce 

Interior 

Outside  the  United  States 

Post  Office 

Department  of  the  Navy: 

Inside  the  United  States 

Outside  the  United  States 

Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

Inside  the  UnUed  States 

Treasury , 

Indejjendent  agencies: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Federal  Aviation  Agency.     .  .     .  . 

523 

General  Services  Administration 

Outside  the  United  States 

3 

Government  Printing  Office...  .. 

Defense  Supply  Agency: 

Inside  the  United  States 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnls- 

Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Panama  Canal 

465,148 

461.823 

3,851 

526 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 

Net  increase,  D|epartment  of  Defense 

3,325 

Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defense. . 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

559,414 

556,450 

4,161 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 

1.197 

Net  Increase,  including  Department  of 
Defense     -    . . 

Total. excluding  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense 

94,266 

94.627 

310            671 

361 

1 

2,964 

1 

- 

'  Subject  to  revision. 


'  Revised  on  basis  of  later  Information. 


Table  V. — Foreign  nationals  working  under  United  Staies  agencies  overseas,  excluded  from 
tables  I  through  IV  of  this  report,  whose  services  are  provided  by  contractual  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  governments,  or  because  of  the  nature  of  their  work 
or  the  source  of  funds  from  which  they  are  paid,  as  of  August  1966,  and  comparison  with 
July  1966 


CiTilian  employment  reported  by  the  execu- 
tive agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  by 
months  in  fiscal  year  1966,  which  began  JtUy 
1, 1965,  follows: 


Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

.\ir  Force 

August 

July 

August 

July 

August 

July 

August 

July 

Crete 

76 

L952 

14,607 

65.048 

315 

41, 174 

5.460 

541 

52 

363 

76 

1.960 

14,837 

65,249 

313 

41,284 

5,444 

577 

51 

328 

76 

1,742 

3.205 

10,017 

278 

14.989 

76 

England 

107 
11.386 
54.952 

112 
11.543 
65.147 

103 

16 

79 

37 

12,264 

100 

8 

77 

37 

12.272 

1.748 

France 

3.286 

Germany 

10.025 

Greece 

276 

Japan 

13,921 
5,460 

14.011 
6,444 

15.001 

Korea 

Morocco              .      ... 

541 

677 

Netherlands 

52 

51 

Trinidad 

363 

328 

Total 

129.588 

130,119 

8.%  826 

86.257 

13.403 

13.399 

30.3.'S9 

30.463 

Month 

Employ- 
ment 

Increase 

Decrease 

July 

2, 542. 590 
2,649,985 

34,471 
7,396 

August 

Statement  by  Senator  Btrp  of  Virginia 

Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reported  civilian  emplojrment  in  the 
month  of  August  totaling  2,549,985.     This 


was  a  net  increase  of  7,395,  as  compared  with 
employment  reported  In  the  preceding  month 
of  July. 


Total  Federal  employment  In  civilian 
agencies  for  the  month  of  August  was 
1,494,732,  a  decrease  of  2,271  as  compared 
with  the  July  total  of  1,497,003.  Total 
civilian  employment  in  the  military  agencies 
in  Augtist  was  1,055.253  an  Increase  of  9,666  as 
compared  with  1.045.587,  in  July. 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  the  largest  de- 
creases were  Veterans'  Administration  with 
2.673,  Agriculture  Department  with  2,419, 
Treasury  Department  with  794  and  Interior 
Department  with  556.  The  largest  Increases 
were  reported  by  Post  Oflace  Department  with 
4,425  and  Commerce  Department  with  597. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  largest 
Increases  In  civilian  employment  were  re- 
ported by  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  with 
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4,160,  Department  of  the  Army  with  3.803, 
and  the  Department  of  the  Navy  with  1,237. 

Total  employment  Inside  the  United  States 
In  August  was  2.388,115,  an  Increase  of  1.139 
as  compared  with  July.  Total  employment 
outside  the  United  States  in  August  was 
161.870,  an  Increase  of  6.256  as  compared  with 
July.  Industrial  employment  by  Federal 
agencies  In  August  totaled  559.414,  an 
Increase  of  2.964. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  complied  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures. 

rOREIGN   NATIONALS 

The  total  of  2.549.985  civilian  employees 
certified  to  the  committee  by  Federal  agen- 
cies in  their  regular  monthly  personnel  re- 
ports Includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed in  U.S.  Government  activities  abroad, 
but  In  addition  to  these  there  were  129.588 
foreign  nationals  worldng  for  U.S.  agencies 
overseas  during  August  who  were  not 
counted  in  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The 
number  in  July  was  130.119. 


Different  units  of  measure  make  it  im- 
possible to  summarize  the  quantities  of  com- 
modities and  materials  which  are  shown  in 


tables  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  but  the  cost  values 
figures  are  summarized  by  major  category,  as 
follows : 


Summary  of  cost  value  of  stockpile  inventories  by  major  category 


Major  category 


Strategic  and  critical  materials: 

National  stockpile  ' 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental — barter 


Total,  strateelc  and  critical  materials  >. 


Agricultural  commodities: 

Price  support  inventory.. 

Inventory  transferred  from  national  stockpile  >. 


Beginning  of 

month, 
July  1.  1965 


$5. 394, 590, 500 
1,379,897,200 
1,408,532,958 


8,183,020,658 


Total,  agricultural  commodities  • 

Civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment: 

Civil  defense  stockpile.  Department  of  Defense vv-rc^ 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile,   Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.. 


REPORT  OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OP  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES — FED- 
ERAL STOCKPILE  INVENTORIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
stockpile  inventories  as  of  July  1965.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  re- 
port printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Federal  Stockpile  Inventories,  July  1965 
introduction 

This  is  the  68th  in  a  series  of  monthly  re- 
ports on  Federal  stockpile  Inventories.  It  Is 
for  the  month  of  July  1965. 

The  report  is  compiled  from  ofiQcial  data  on 
quantities  and  cost  value  of  commodities  in 
these  stockpiles  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures  by  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture. Defense.  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  Interior,  and  the  General  Services 
Administration. 

The  cost  value  of  materials  in  inventories 
covered  in  this  report,  as  of  July  1,  1965. 
totaled  $12,499,852,557  and  as  of  July  31.  1965 
they  totaled  $12,484,049,766,  a  net  decrease  of 
$15,802,791  during  the  month. 


Total,  civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment. 

Machine  tools: 

Defense  Production  .\ct 

National  Industrial  Reserve  Act 


Total,  machine  tools.. 
Helium 

Total,  all  Inventories. 


3,886,498,469 
53, 644, 649 


3,940,143,118 


7,589,235 
201, 015, 990 


208.605.225 


45,300 

90,250,400 


90.295,700 


End  of  month, 
July  31. 1965 


$5,381,649,100 
1, 378, 486, 100 
1, 408, 912,  794 


8.169,047,994 


3, 882, 142, 478 
53, 010, 325 


3, 935, 152. 803 


7,606.908 
200, 322, 102 


207,929,010 


45.300 
90,534,200 


90. 579, 500 


Net  change 
during  month 


-S12,941.400 

-1,411,100 

+379,836 


-13, 972. 664 


-4,355,991 
-63i324 


-4,990,315 


+17,673 
-693,888 


-676,215 


+283,800 


+283.800 


77, 787, 856 


12,499.852,567 


81, 340. 459 


12,484,049,766 


+3,552,603 


-15,802.791 


1  Cotton  Inventory  valued  at  $128,409,100  withdraw-n  from  the  national  stockpile  and  transferred  to  Commodity 
Credit  Con>oration  "for  disposal,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-548.  during  August  1962. 


Detailed  tables  in  this  report  show  each 
commodity,  by  the  major  categories  sum- 
marized above,  in  terms  of  quantity  and  cost 
value  as  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
month.  Net  change  figures  reflect  acquisi- 
tions, disposals,  and  accounting  and  other 
adjustments  during  the  month. 

The  cost  value  figures  represent  generally 
the  original  acquisitlon<cost  of  the  commodi- 
ties delivered  to  permanent  storage  locations, 
together  with  certain  packaging,  processing, 
upgrading,  et  cetera,  costs  as  carried  in  agen- 
cy inventory  accounts.  Quantities  are  stated 
in  the  designated  stockpile  unit  of  measure. 

Appendix  A  to  this  report,  beginning  on 
page  19,  Includes  program  descriptions  and 
statutory  citations  pertinent  to  each  stock- 
pile Inventory  within  the  major  categories. 

The  stockpile  inventories  covered  by  the 
report  are  tabulated  in  detail  as  follows: 

Table  1:  Strategic  and  critical  materials 
Inventories  (all  grades),  July  1965  (showing 
by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month 
in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  ex- 
cesses over  stockpile  objectives  in  terms  of 
quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) . 

Table  2:  Agricultural  commodities  inven- 
tories, July  1965  (showing  by  commodity  net 


changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost 
value  and  quantity) . 

Table  3 :  Civil  defense  supplies  and  eqtiip- 
ment  inventories.  July  1965  (showing  by  item 
net  changes  during  the  month  In  terms  of 
cost  value  and  quantity) . 

Table  4:  Machine  tools  Inventories,  July 
1965  (showing  by  item  net  changes  dtiring 
the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quan- 
tity) . 

Table  5:  Helium  Inventories,  July  1965 
(showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the 
month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity). 

New  stockpile  objectives 
The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  in 
the  process  of  establishing  new  stockpile  ob- 
jectives for  strategic  and  critical  materials. 
Table  1  of  this  report  reflects  the  new  ob- 
jectives established  between  May  1963  and 
June  1965,  based  on  essential  needs  In  the 
event  of  a  "conventional  war  emergency." 

Appendix  B,  beginning  on  page  22,  con- 
tains excerpts  from  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning statements  setting  forth  the  new  policy 
and  current  studies  with  respect  to  objectives 
for  strategic  and  critical  materials  required 
for  "conventional  war  emergency"  and  "nu- 
clear war  emergency." 


T.\BLE  1. — Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  (all  grades),  July  1966  (showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in 
terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning 

cf  month, 

July  1,  1965 

End  of 

month, 

July  31, 1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 

of  month, 

July  1, 1965 

End  Of 

month, 

July  31, 1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

StockpUe 
objective ' 

Excess  over 
stockpile 
objective 

Aluminum,  metal: 

$487,680,600 
388.866,900 

$487,680,600 
388,606,600 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

1,128,988 
771,375 

1.128,988 
770.857 

Defense  Production  Act 

-$260,400 

-618 

Total 

876,647,500 

876,287,100 

-260,400 

1,900,363 

1,899,845 

-618 

450,000 

1,449,845 

Aluminum  oxide,  abrasive  grain: 

Supplemental— barter 

15,717,600 

15,717,600 

60,905 

60.905 

(«) 

60,905 

Aluminium  oxide,  fused,  crude: 
National  stocknilA 

21,735,100 
22.747,400 

21,735,100 
22,747,400 

200,093 
..        178,266 

200,093 
178,266 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

44,482,500 

44,482,500 

378,359 

378.359 

160,000 

218.359 

I 

-»     1            r     -^ 

«^^^K^ootnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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T.\BLE  1.— Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  (all  grades),  July  1965  (showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  numth  in 
terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  maximum  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) — Continued 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning 

of  month, 

July  1, 1965 

End  of 

month, 

July  31, 1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 

of  month, 

July  1, 1966 

End  of 

month, 

July  31, 1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

StockpUe 
objective  ' 

Excess  over 
stockpile 
objective 

Antimony: 

$18,983,000 
13,551,300 

$18,983,600 
13,551,300 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

28,143 

22,704 

28,143 
22,704 

Supplemental— barter ..^ 

Total — 

32,534,900 

32,534,900 

60,847 

60,847 

25,600 

25.847 

Asbestos,  amosite: 

2,637,600 
10,867,817 

2,637,600 
10,867,817 

do 

do 

11,706 
43,466 

11,706 
43,465 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

13,605,417 

13,506,417 

do 

55,170 

66.170 

40,000 

16,170 

Asbestos,  chrysotile: 

3,356,200 
2.102,600 
4.990,054 

3,356,200 
2,102,600 
4,990.064 

do 

6,224 
2,348 
7,576 

6,224 
2,348 
7,676 

do 



Supplemental— barter — 

do 





Total 

10.448,854 

10,448,864 

do 

16,148 

16.148 

13,700 

2,448 

Asbestos,  crocldolite: 

National  stockpile 

701,900 
11  ^M  7in 

701,900 
11  ^M  T.in 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

do 

Long  dry  ton.. 

1,567 
43,830 

1,667 
43,830 

—.- — . 





Total 

12,085,650 

12,085.660 

46,397 

45,397 

(») 

46,397 

Bauxite,  metal  grade,  Jamaica  type: 
National  stockpile 

13,925,000 
18,168,000 
99,284,926 

13,926,000 
18,168,000 
99.471,647 

879,740 
1,370,077 
6,485,816 

879,740 
1,370,077 
6,496,309 

Defense  Production  Act.. 

Supplemental— barter 

""+$186^721" 

do 

do 

do 

do 

+10,493 

Total 

131,377,926 

131,664,647 

+186.721 

8,736,633 

8,746,126 

+10.493 

5,000,000 

8,746,126 

Bauxite,  metal  grade,  Surinam  type: 
National  stockpile 

78,552,500 
45  197  400 

78,652,500 
45  197  400 

4,062,706 
2,927,260 

4,962,706 
2,927,260 

123,749,900 

123,749,900 

do 

Long  calcined 
ton. 

Short  ton 

do.-i 

7,889,966 

7,889,966 

6,300,000 

2,689,966 

Total — 

Bauxite,  refractory  grade: 

11,347,800 

11.347,800 

299,279 

299,279 

173,000 

126,270 

1 

Beryl: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

9,768,400 
1,425,600 

9,768,400 
1,425,600 

23,230 
2,542 

23,230 
2,642 

Supplemental— barter 

Total - 

23,056,400 
34,250,400 

23,056,400 
34,250,400 

do.. 

do 

12,276 
38,047 

li,  no 
38.047 

28,000 

10,047 

Beryllium  metal: 

Supplemental— barter 

18,703,500 

18,703,.'J00 

do 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

153 

163 

(') 

163 

Bismuth: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act.. 

2,673,400 
52,400 

2,674,300 
52,400 

1,342,402 
22,901 

1,432,402 
22,901 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

5,536,700 
8,263,400 

5.536.700 
8,263,400 

2, 606. 493 
3,871,796 

2, 606, 493 
3,871,796 

3,600,000 

271,796 

Cadmium: 

National  stockpile 

16,148,200 

15,148,200 
19  ^9fi  (vm 

do 

do 

7,699,481 
7,448,388 

7,699,481 
7,448,388 

27,474,800 

27,474,800 

do 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

16,147,869 

15,147,860 

6,100.000 

10,047,860 

Total 

Castor  oU: 

National  stockpile 

44,459,500 

44,536,500 

-13,000 

176, 089, 127 

176, 037, 087 

-52,040 

22,000,000 

153,037,087 

Celestite: 

National  stockpile 

1,412,300 

1,412,300 
Q19  ^(Yl 

29,017 
21, 927 

29.017 
21,927 

ouppiemcntai — Darter 

Total 

2,364,600 

2,364,600 

60,944 

60,944 

10,300 

40,644 

Chromite,  chemical  grade: 

National  stockpile 

12,288,000 
91  OQ^  inn 

12,288,000 
91  QQ^  inn 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

559,452 
699,644 

659,452 
699,644 



Total 

34,281,100 

34,281,100 

do 

1,269,096 

1,259,096 

600,000 

659.006 

Chromite.  metallurgical  grade: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act. 

263,178,200 
35,879,900 

263,178,200 
35,879,900 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do — 

do     

3,755,878 
985.656 

3,755,878 
985,646 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

227, 430, 000 
526,488,100 

227,430,000 
526,488,100 

1,  ooz.  Ml 
6,304,165 

6,340,166 

2,970,000 

8,334.168 

Chromite,  refractory  grade: 

National  stockpile 

25,149,300 
a  nw  nno 

25,149,300 
5  039  000 

1,  T47, 159 
179,776 

1,047,169 
179,775 

Total 

30.188,300 

30,188,300 

do 

Pound 

do 

1,226,934 

1,226,934 

1,426,000 

(•) 

Cobalt: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act.. 

169,228,500 
52, 075, 300 

169,228,500 
62,075,300 

76,068,768 
25,066,651 

76,068,768 
25,066,651 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

2,169,000 
223,472,800 

2, 169, 000 
223,472,800 

do 

do 

1, 065, 398 
102,200,817 

102,200,817 

42,000,000 

60,200.817 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning 

of  month, 

July  1,  1965 

End  of 

month, 

July  31, 1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 

of  month. 

July  1, 1965 

End  of 

month, 

July  31, 1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Stockpile 
objective ' 

Excess  over 
stockpile 
objective 

Coconut  oil: 

National  stockpile  

5985,700 

$844,300 

-$141,400 

Pound 

Long  dry  ton.. 

Pound 

do 

6.617.409 

6.582.129 

-MS  2S0 

{») 

5. 582.121 

Colemanite: 

Supplemental — barter 

2. 636. 400 

2  Kl/R  400 

67,636 

67.636 

« 

67.636 

Columbium: 

National  stockpile 

25,050.600 

50,238.900 

799,100 

25,  wo.  600 

50,238.900 

799.100 

7,392,832 

7,966,335 

371,419 

7,392,832 

7,966,335 

371.419 

Defense  Prcluction  Act.. 

Supplemental— barter 

do 



do 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

.  .do. 

Total 

76,088.600 

76  nSR  600 

15,730,586 

15.730.586 

1, 176. 000 

14.554,586 

Copper: 

»Jational  stockpile 

497. 949. 900 

24,462.100 

8, 252. 100 

492.525.100 

23,718.400 

8. 252, 100 

-5.424.800 
-743,700 

946,631 
43.284 
12.382 

934.316 
42.  089 
12.382 

-12,315 
-1,195 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

Total      

530,664,100 

524  40.1  Ann 

-6.168.500 

1, 002. 297 

988.787 

-13,610 

775.000 

213,787 

Found 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

Piece 

Cordage  i\bcTS,  ahaca: 

National  stockpile..... 

37,034,700 

37.034.700 

146,931.913 

146. 931, 913 

50.000.000 

06,931,8 

Cordage  fibers,  sisal: 

National  stockpile . 

41,682.300 

41.667,400 

-14,900 

308, 196, 551 

308,086.501 

-110, 050 

200.000.000 

108.086,501 

Corundum: 

National  stockpile . 

393.100 

393.100 

2,008 

2,008 

2.600 

(») 

• 

Cryolite: 

Defense  Production  Act. 

3,205.400 

3, 182. 400 

-23,000 

11,608 

11.525 

-83 

« 

11.525 

Diamond  dies: 

National  stockpile 

626.000 

626.000 

19,988 

19.988 

25.000 

(') 

Carat 

Diamond,  industrial,  crushing  bort: 

National  stockpile... 

61.601.800 
15.800.500 

61.601,800 
15.800,500 

31, 162, 127 
5, 550, 579 

31. 162. 127 
5. 550.  579 

Supplemental — barter 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do — . 

Piece... 

Total.- 

77.402.300 

77. 40-2. 300 

36. 712. 706 

36. 712, 706 

24.700.000 

12.012.706 

Diamond,  industrial,  stones: 

National  stockpile... 

100.533.900 
186. 392, 500 

100. 533. 900 
186.39-2.500 

9,268.736 
15,430,039 

9. 268. 736 
15.430.039 

Supplemental— barter 

Total.    

286.926.400 

286.926.400 

24, 698, 775 

24.698,775 

16,500,000 

8. 198  775 

Diamond  tools: 

National  stockpile 

1.015,400 

1.015.400 

64,178 

64.178 

(») 

64.178 

Pound 

Short  dry  ton. 

do 

do 

..      do 

Feathers  and  down: 

National  stockpile 

29.408.800 

29.043.500 

-365.300 

7,098,323 

7,010,181 

-88,142 

3,000,000 

4,010.181 

Fluorspar,  acid  Rrade: 

National  stockpile 

26,167,500 

1.394,400 

16, 099,  '200 

26,167.500 

1.394,400 

16  099  200 

463,049 

19,700 

323,232 

463,049 

19,700 

323,232 

Defense  Production  .\ct 

Supplemental — barter 

Total 

43,661,100 

43,661,100 

805.981 

805,981 

540,000 

265.981 

do 

do 

do 

-.-.do 

do... 

Fluorspar,  metallureical  grade: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

17,332.400 
18,940,500 

17.332.400 
18.940.500 

369,443 
480,800 

369,443 
480,800 

Total 

36,272,900 

36,272,900 

850.243 

850.243 

850,000 

243 

Graphite,  natural,  Ceylon,  amorphous 
lump: 
National  stockpile 

937,900 
341,200 

937,900 
341,200 

4,455 

1.428 

4,456 
1,428 

,  1 

Supplemental- barter 

do 

do 

do 

do 

< 
do 

Ounce 

Total 

1.279,100 

1,279,100 

5,883 

5,883 

5,500 

383 

Graphite,  natural.  Malagasy,  crystalline: 
National  stockpile 

6,732,800 
'232.500 

6,732,800 
232,500 

32,678 
1,908 

32,678 
1,908 

Supplemental— barter 

Total „ 

6,965,300 

6.965,300 

34.586 

34.586 

18,000 

16,586 

Graphite,  natural,  other  crystalline: 
National  stockpile 

1,894,400 

1.894,400 

5,481 

5,481 

2,800 

2,681 

Hyoscine: 

National  stockpile 

30,800 

30.800 

2,108 

2,108 

W 

2,108 

Iodine: 

National  stockpile 

4,082,000 
1.415.600 

4.082,000 
1,415,600 

::;::::::/;;; 

Pound 

do 

2.956.713 
1.333,512 

2, 956. 713 
1,333,512 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

5.497.600 

5.497.600 

../..... 

do 

Troy  ounce 

'Piece 

4,290.225 

4,290,225 

8,000,000 

(») 

Iridium: 

National  stockpile 

2. 525. 800 

2.525.800 

X 

13,937 

13,937 

17,000 

m 

Jewel  bearings: 

National  stockpile 

4.755.800 

4,755.800 

52,977,515 

52,977,515 

57,600,000 

m 

Eyanite-mullite: 

National  stockpile 

658,900 

658,900    

Short  dry  ton. 

7.621 

7,621 

4,800 

2,821 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning 

of  month. 

July  1, 1965 

End  of 

month, 

July  31, 1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 

of  month, 

July  1, 1966 

End  of 

month, 

July  31, 1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Stockpile     Excess  over 
objective '       stockpile 
objective 

Lead: 

$300,877,700 
76,313,000 

$300,816,300 
76,313,000    . 

-$61,400 

Short  ton 

do 

do - 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

989,554 
319,273 

989,283 
319,273 

-271    . 

National  stockpile - 

Supplemental— barter 

Total - 

377,190.700 

377,129,300 

-61,400 

1,308,827 

1,308,656 

-271 

0 

1,308,666 

Magnesium: 

National  stockpile 

123,480.100 

123,430,500 

-49, 600 

170,064 

169,996 

-68 

146,000 

24,906 

Manganese,  battery  grade,  natural  ore: 

21, 025, 500 
14,121,400 

21,025,500    . 
14,121,400 

144,485 
142, 246 

144,486 
142,245 

Supplemental— barter 

Total — - 

35,146,900 

35,146,900 

286,730 

286,730 

80,000 

206,730 

Manganese,    battery    grade,    synthetic 
dioxide: 
National  stockpile. 

3,095,500 
2,524,700 

3,095,500   . 
2,524,700   . 



21,272 
3,779 

21,272 
3,779 

.^__    . 

. .. 

Defense  Production  Act 

Total 

6,620,200 

5,620,200   . 



25,051 

25,051 



6,700 

18,361 

Manganese,  chemical  grade,  type  A: 

2,133,300 
7,922,100 

2,133,300 
7,922,100 



29,307 
117,607 

29,307 
117,607 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

i 

Total 

10,055,400 

10.056,400 



146,914 

146,914 

68,500 

78,414 

Manganese,  chemical  grade,  type  B: 

132,600 
6,669,800 

132,600 
6, 669, 800 

1,822 
99,016 

1,822 
99,016 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

Total..     

6,802,400 

6,802,400 



100,838 

100,838 



64,000 

36,838 

Manganese,  metallurgical  grade: 

248, '240, 900 
172, 122, 100 
273,785,426 

248,240,900 
172, 122, 100 
274,034,041 

""■"+248r6iV 

do 

do 

do _- 

do -_- 

Flask 

do 

do 

Pound 

do 

5,852,191 
2,980,257 
4,074,228 

6.852.191 
2,980,257 
4,077,366 

National  stockpile -  - 

+3ri38' 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

694,148,426 

694,397,041 

+248,615 

12,906,676 

12,909,814 

+3,138 

7,900,000 

6,009,814 

Mercurv: 

33,080,100 
3,446,200 

33,080,100 
3,446,200 



184,365 
16,000 

184,365 
16,000 

- 



Supplemental— barter _ 

Total 

36,526,300 

36,526,300 



200,365 

200,365 



200,000 

365 

Mica,  museovite  block: 

27, 112. 900 

40, 689, 700 

6, 720, 685 

27,112.900 

40. 689,  700 

6. 720, 685 

11,402,381 
6, 432,  576 
1, 9C0, 710 

11,402,381 
6. 432. 576 
1,960,711 

National  stockpile 

"+i' 

Supplemental— barter 

do - 

do 

do 

do 

Total - --- 

74.  523. 285 

74, 523, 285 

19,  795, 667 

19,  795, 668 

+1 

6,000,000 

13,796,668 

Mica,  museovite  film: 

N;itional  stockoile  .   .  

9, 058. 100 

633, 300 

1,062,700 

9.058.100 

633.300 

1. 062.  700 

1,  719, 183 
102, 681 
116, 556 

1, 719, 183 
102. 681 
116.  556 

Defense  Production  Act - 

Supplemental — barter 

Total - 

10, 754, 100 

10, 754, 100 

do 

do 

. do - 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

1,938,420 

1.938.420 

2,000,000 

(») 

Mica,  museovite  splittings: 

National  stockpile             

40, 598, 300 
6, 225, 800 

40,  598, 300 
6, 225. 800 

40, 040, 169 
4,826,257 

40,040,169 
4, 826, 257 

Supplemental— barter --- 

46, 824. 100 

46. 824. 100 

- f- 

44, 8G6. 426 

44, 866, 426 

22.200.000 

22. 666. 428 

Total - 

Mica,  phlogopite  block: 

303.600 

303.600 

223.239 

223.239 

17.000 

206,230 

National  stockpile 

Mica,  phlogopite  splittings: 

2. 580. 500 
2, 501. 800 

2, 580. 500 
2. 501. 800 

3. 079. 062 
1,986.902 

3, 079. 062 
1, 986. 902 

Supplemental— barter 

5, 082, 300 

5.082.300 

6.065.964 

5.065.964 

1.300.000 

3,765,064 

Total - 

Molybdenum: 

National  stockpile --- 

71. 563. 400 

71.  563. 400 

69, 034, 253 

69,034,253 

68.000.000 

1,034.253 

Nickel: 

181.488,100 
82  487.800 

181.445.800 
82. 103. 800 

-42,300 
-384,000 

166,400 
44,660 

166.334 
44.010 

-66 
-650 

National  stockpile 

Total 

263,975,900 

263. 549. 600 

-426.300 

do 

Pound 

Troy  ounce... 
do 

211.060 

210.344 

-716 

50.000 

160,344 

Opium: 

National  stockpile 

13,661,700 

13.661.700 

196.364 

196,364 

141.280 

55,084 

Palladium: 

National  stockpile 

23, 224. 600 

23.224.600 

222.963 
673. 124 

222,963 
673, 124 

Supplemental — barter 

Total 

lb.  194,  7UU 
39, 419. 300 

39. 419. 300 

do 

896. 087 

896,087 

1.300.000 

(•) 

Palm  oil: 

National  stockpile 

661.400 

661.400 

Pound 

3.697.425 

3, 697. 425 

(») 

3,697,425 

Platinum: 

National  stockpile 

35. 734. 300 

35.734.300 

.    Troy  ounce.. 

450.033 

450.033 

450.000 

33 

P>Tethrum: 

National  stockpile 

415.600 

415.600 

.    Pound 

67.044 

67,044 

25.000 

42,044 

1 

"^ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

BeKlnning 

of  month, 

July  1. 1965 

End  of 

month, 

July  31, 1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 

of  month, 

July  1, 1965 

End  of 

month, 

July  31, 1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Stockpile 
objective ' 

Excess  over 
stockpile 
objective 

Quartz  crystals: 

National  stockpile 

$66,934,100 
3,  519, 200 

$66,934,100 
3. 519. 200 

Pound 

do 

do 

Ounce 

.    ..do . 

5,412.630 
232. 352 

5,412.630 
232,352 

Supplemental— barter„ 

Total 

70,453.300 

70,453,300 

5. 644. 982 

5,644,982 

650.000 

4  994  QR9 

Qulnidlne: 

National  stockpile 

1,846,000 

1.846,000 

... ..__... 

1,600,428 

1,600,428 

2,000,000 

(') 

Quinine: 

National  stockpile 

2,617,200 

2,617,200 

4.138,089 

4.138,089 

, _•_«_«_,._ 

4,130,000 

8,089 

Short  dry  ton. 
.    ..do . 

Rare  earths: 

National  stockpile 

7,134,900 
5.830,900 

7.134,900 
6,830.900 

9,969 
6,810 

0.969 
6.810 

Supplemental — barter 

.    ..do . 

—  -.. 

Total 

12,965.800 

12.965,800 

16,779 

16.779 



3,000 

12,779 

Pound 

Troy  ounce... 

Long  ton 

Troy  ounce... 

Short  dry  ton. 

do 

do 

do 

Carat 

Pound 

do 

do 

Rare  earths  residue: 

Defense  Production  Act -  - 

653,900 

653,900 



6.048.619 

6,048.619 

(') 

6.048,619 

Rhodium: 

National  stockpile 

78.200 

78,200 



618 

618 



(') 

618 

Rubber: 

National  stockpile 

612,576,700 

609,517,100 

-$3,059,600 

792.226 

788,268 

-3.958 

130,000 

658,268 

Ruthenium: 

Supplemental— barter . 

559,500 

659,500 

15,001 

15,001 

_._,_.__,            ,    , 

(') 

15,001 

Rutile: 

National  stockpile 

2.070,100 
2, 725. 100 
1.061.300 

2,070,100 
2.725.100 
1.061,300 



18,599 
17,385 
11,632 

18.599 
17,385 
11.632 



Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental — barter 

—  —  —  ... 

Total 

5,856.500 

5,856,500 

47,616 

47.616 



51,000 

C) 

Sapphire  and  ruby: 

National  stockpile .-. 

190.000 

190.000 

... 

16,308,797 

16.308,797 

... _.._. 

18.000,000 

(') 

Selenium: 

National  stockpile 

757, 100 
1.662.200 

757.000 
1, 662. 200 

97,100 
306,602 

97,100 
306.602 

Supplemental — barter 

Total 

2, 419. 300 

2,419.300 

403, 702 

403.702 

475,000 

(«) 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

Shellac: 

National  stockpile . . 

8,003.800 

7.987,500 

-16,300 

15,964,001 

15.931,471 

-31.530 

8. 300, 000 

7, 631, 471 

Silicon  carbide,  crude: 

National  stockpile 

11,394..')00 
26,803.600 

11.394.500 
26.803.600 

64.697 
131. 805 

64.697 
131. 805 

Supplemental — barter 

do 

Pound 

...do     

Total 

38. 198. 100 

38. 198. 100 

196,502 

196.502 

30.000 

166  .502 

Silk  noils  and  waste: 

National  stockpile 

1,232.100 

1.232,100 

979.924 

979.924 

(») 

979  924 

Silk,  raw: 

National  stockpile . ... 

486.600 

486.600 

113.515 

113, 515 

(') 

113  515 

Troy  ounce.... 

SUver: 

National  stockpile 

165.000.000 

(•) 

....                      y. -__-__                   _                 -| 

Pound 

Short  ton 

do 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sperm  oil: 

National  stockpile 

4.775.200 

4, 775.  200 

23. 441. 061 

23.481,738 

+40. 677 

23.400,000 

81.738 

Talc,  steatite  block  and  lump: 

National  stockpile 

494.800 

488.300 

-6.500 

1.269 

1.252 

-17 

200 

1  052 

Talc,  steatite  ground: 

National  stockpile 

231.200 

231,200 

3.901 

3,901 

(') 

3.901 

Tantalum: 

National  stockpile 

12.771,300 

9.734.400 

21,100 

12,771,300 

9,734.400 

21,100 

3,170,028 

1,536.023 

8,032 

3,170,028 

1,536.023 

8,032 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

22.526,800 

22,626.800 

4.714,083 

4,714,083 

3,400  000 

1  314.083 

Thorium: 

Supplemental — barter 

17,991,700 

17,991,700    

S  965  461 

9  a<»  1A1 

500,000 

3,465,461 

Thorium  residue: 

Defense  Production  Act 

42,000 

42,000 

848,354 

848,354 

(») 

848.354 

Long  ton 

do 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

Pound 

...    do 

Tin: 

National  stockpile 

690, 843, 600 

688. 694. 900 

-2,148,700 

284,213 
7,505 

283,244 
7,505 

-969 

Supplemental — barter.. 

16,404,000         16,404,000 

Total 

707,247,600  |    705,098,900 

-2.148,700 

291,718 

290,749 

-969 

200,000 

90  749 

Titanium  sponjre: 

Defense  Production  Act 

175,876,100 
32,097,700 

175,876,100 
32.097,700 

22,339 
9,021 

22,339 
9,021 

Supplemental — barter 

Total 

207,973,800 

207,973,800 

31,360               31,360 

20,600 

10,860 

Tungsten: 

National  stockpile 

369,126,700 

314,  ."38, 600 

18,651,400 

369,126.700 

314,536,600 

18.651,400 

120,035.951 

77.111,909 

6.805,426 

120.035,951 

77,119,801 

6,805,426 

Defense  Production  Act.. 

+7,892 

Supplemental— barter A 

do 

do 

Total 

702,314,700  1    roftnu  70a 

202.953,286 

202,961,178 

+7,892 

44,000,000 

158,961,178 

==^ 

' 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Cost  value 

Quantity 

-   - 

Commodity 

Beginning 

of  month, 

July  1, 1965 

End  of 

month, 

July  31, 1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 

of  month, 

July  1,  1966 

End  of 

month, 

July  31,  1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Stockpile 
objective  ' 

Excess  over 
stockpile 
objective 

Vanadium: 

National  stockpile 

$31,567,900 

$31,567,900 

Short  ton 

Long  ton 

do 

7.865 

7,865 

1,400 

6,465 

Vegetable  tannin  extract,  chestnut: 

National  stockpile 

9,476,800 

9,404.400 

-$72,400 

33,966 

33,708 

-258 

15,000 

18,708 

Vegetable  tannin  extract,  quebracho: 
National  stockpile — . 

48,858,500 

48.855,000 

-3,500 

197.465 

197,465 

86,000 

111,465 

do 

Vegetable  tannin  extract,  wattle: 

National  stockpile.. 

9, 826, 900 

9,826,900 

38,962 

38,962 

15,000 

23,962 

Short  ton 

do 

Zinc: 

National  stockpile 

318,287,500 
77.110,300 

316,765,800 
77,054,800 

-1,521,700 
-55,500 

1,102,600 
313,811 

1,098,411 
313, 585 

-4,189 
-226 

Supplemental— barter 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

Total..  .             

395,397,800 

393.820,600 

-1, 577, 200 

1,416,411 

1,411,996 

-4,415 

0 

1,411,996 

Zirconium  ore,  baddelcyite: 

National  stockpile 

709,800 

709,800 

16,514 

16, 514 

(') 

16, 514 

Zirconium  ore,  zircon: 

National  stockpile 

113,300 

113,300 

1,920 

1,920 

(») 

1,920 

Total: 

National  stockpile 

5,394,590,500    5,381,649,100 
1, 379, 897, 200    1, 378, 486, 100 
1,408.532,958    1,408,912,794 

-12,941,400 

-1,411,100 

+379,836 

Defense  Production  Act. 

Supplemental— barter 

Total,  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials  

8,183,020,658 

8,169.047.994 

-13,972,664 

t  stockpile  objectives  for  strategic  and  critical  materials  are  determined  pursuant  to  •  Not  In  excess  of  stockpile  objective, 

the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  PUing  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h).    The  Office  „            „        .,  ^^                       ,.    .      ^  ^      ^    ^ 

of  Emergency  Planning  is  currently  in  the  process  of  revising  stockpile  objectives.  Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  General  Services  Administration 

(See  app.  B.  p.  22.)  ^'^^  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

•  No  present  objective. 

Table  2. — Agricultural  commodities  inventories,  July  1965  {showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value 

and  quantity) 


Commodity 


Price-support  inventory: 
Basic  commodities: 

Corn 

Corn  products 

Cotton,  estra-long  staple. 

Cotton,  upland 

Peanuts,  shelled 

Rice,  milled 

Rice,  rough 

Wheat.  - 

Wheat,  rolled. 

Wheat  flour 

Bulgur 


Total,  basic  commodities. 


Designated  nonbasic  commodities: 

Barley 

Grain  sorghum 

Mixed  feed 

Milk  and  butterfat: 

Butter..-- 

Butter  oil 

Cheese 

Milk,  dried— 

Oats - 

Rye 

Tung  oil 


Total,  designated  nonbasic  commodities. 

Other  nonbasic  commodities: 

Beans,  dry.  edible 

Flaxseed.-. 

Linseed  oil 

Soybeans 

Vegetable  oil  products 


Total,  other  nonbasic  commodities. 
Total,  price  support  inventory 


Inventory  transferred  from  national  stockpile:' 

Cotton,  Egyptian 

Cotton,  American-Egyptian 


Total,  inventory  transferred  from  national  stockpile. 
Total,  agricultural  commodities 


Cost  value 


Beginning  of 

month, 
July  1. 1965 


$594,737,418 

233, 515 

26, 157, 805 

1, 096, 858, 466 

6, 996, 064 

2,370 

6, 777, 827 

1,296.654.891 

23. 740 

35.497 

86, 167 


3, 028, 563, 766 


16,  fi08, 826 

648, 026, 051 

231,216 

93, 522, 345 

1,230,420 

793, 122 

41,286,175 

25,368,124 

6,351,059 

3,524,164 


836.941,502 


3,  584, 951 

7, 254, 121 

9, 494, 350 

5,981 

653.798 


20, 993.  201 


3.  886, 498.  469 


32. 162, 297 
21, 482. 352 


53. 644. 649 


3,940.143,118 


End  of  month, 
July  31, 1965 


$590. 198, 051 

233, 515 

26,081,320 

1, 083. 176, 184 

6.801,197 

111.206 

5, 364, 084 

1,289.922.729 

23, 740 

35,409 

86, 167 


3, 002, 033. 602 


17,094,064 

646,988,283 

231, 216 

97,700,398 
1,230.420 
1,839,104 
44,  216. 526 
26, 898, 019 
6,986,605 
3, 524, 952 


846, 709, 587 


4, 316, 968 

17,  539,  813 

9. 494. 3.W 

5,848 

2. 042. 319 


33, 399, 289 


3.  882. 142.  478 


31. 653, 716 
21, 356, 609 


53, 010.  325 


3. 935, 15?,  803 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-$4, 539, 367 


-76,485 

-13,  G82, 282 

-194,867 

+  108,830 

-1,413.743 

-6. 732, 162 


-88 


-26, 530, 164 


+485,238 
-1.037,768 


-H,  178, 053 

"+1,645.982 

+2, 930, 351 

+1,529,895 

+635.546 

+788 


+9,768,085 


+732, 017 
+10, 285, 692 


133 

+1. 388,  512 


+12,  406, 088 


-4, 355, 991 


-.'i08.581 
'-125,  743 


-634, 324 


-4,990.315 


Quantity 


Unit  of  measure 


Bushel-. 

Pound.. 

Bale 

do 

Pound 

Hundredweight. 

do 

Bushel 

Pound 

do 

do 


Bushel 

do 

Hundredweight. 

Poimd 

do 

do 

do... 

Bushel 

do 

Pound 


Hundredweight. 

Bushel 

Pound... 

Bushel 

Pound 


Bale. 


.do. 
.do. 


Beginning  of 

month, 
July  1, 1965 


482,973,888 

6.359,000 

99,300 

6,639.909 

43.194.888 

210 

1,311,955 

646, 309, 505 

424.012 

682,048 

1, 455, 000 


19,542,119 

564,302,246 

108,450 

158,990,918 

1, 592, 184 

2, 088, 565 

282,620,291 

42, 218, 163 

5, 922, 030 

14,716,426 


476, 348 

2, 448,  827 

80,000,000 

2.492 

3, 417, 914 


38. 070 
42,711 


80,781 


End  of  month, 
July  31, 1965 


479, 359, 018 

6, 359, 000 

99,008 

6, 556, 868 

42,124,918 

12,415 

1,040,889 

643, 128, 697 

424, 012 

682. C48 

1,455.000 


20, 088, 528 

663. 269. 850 

108.450 

166, 007, 100 

1,592,184 

4,833,244 

302,664,991 

44,729,195 

6,534,476 

14, 718, 989 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-3, 614. 870 


-292 

-83.041 

-1,069,970 

+  12,206 

-271,066 

-3,180,808 


+546, 409 
-1,032.396 


+7,016,182 


+2. 744, 679 

+20, 044, 700 

+2,511,032 

-1-612,446 

+2.563 


578. 379 

5.  887.  508 

80. 000. 000 

2,435 

10, 867, 528 


37,468 
42,461 


79,929 


+102, 031 
+3. 438, 681 


-57 
+7,449.614 


-602 
—250 


-862 


'Transferred  from  General  Services  Administration  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-96 
and  Public  Law  87-548.    (See  app.  — ,  p.  — .) 


Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Table  3— Cirii  defense  supplies  and  equipment  inventories,  July  1965  (showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the  man  of  mhs  in  tercostt 
y  rr  value  and  quantity) 


Cost  value 


Quantity 


Item 


Bezinning  of 

month. 
July  1.  1965 


Civil  defense  stockpile.  Department  of  tlefense:  ! 

Entrineering  equipment  (enpine  generators,  pumps, 

chlorinators,  purifiers,  pipe,  and  fittinps) 

Chemical  and  biological  equipment  •- 


Total. 


Civil  defense  medical  stockpile.  Department  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare:  ,       ,  ,  »  -oxia 

Medical  bulk  stocks,  and  associated  items  at  PUS 

emercency  medical  supply  depots  ^..  -       

Medical  bulk  stock  at  manufacturer  locations 

Packaged  disaster  hospitals '.-.  _  -  

Supply  additions  for  packaged  disaster  hospitals 


Total 

Total,  civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment. 


$7,291,629 
297.606 


End  of  month, 
July  31, 1%5 


$7,291,231 
315.677 


7,  589. 235 


117. 014. 249 

4, 8.''>3. 399 

72, 734, 217 

6.414.125 


7,606.908 


112.913.097 

4.  799. 0.VJ 

73. 05.").  387 

9. 524.  .164 


Net  change     || 
during  i  Unit  of  measure 

month 


+18,071 


+17.673 


-4, 071. 152 

-54.345 

+321. 170 

+3.110.439 


10  mile  units.. 
(0 - 


Each. 


201. 015. 990 


200. 322, 102 


-693.i>8S 


208,605,225  207,929,010  | 


-676.215 


1 1 


Beginning  of 

month, 
July  1, 1965 


45 


2,444 


End  of  month, 
July  31, 1965 


Net  change 
during 
month 


45 


2,485 


+41 


^((Torpnt  Items  Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 

;  R?^';?ed'«%V'd!caTbSll  sl^Ts"aad!!!s^iated  itemsat  civil  defense  mobilization      Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

warehouses,"  prior  to  June  19tt5.  . 

»  Reported  as  "CivU  defense  emergency  hospitals."  prior  to  February  1065. 

Table  i.— Machine  tools  inventories,  July  1965  {showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) 

ji  Quantity 


Cost  value 


Item 


Defense  Production  Act: 

On  loan -- - 

National  Industrial  Reserve  Act: 

In  storage - 

On  lease - 

On  loan  to  other  agencies 

On  loan  to  school  programs.. 

Total - 

Total,  machine  tools 


Beginning  of 

month. 
July  1. 1965 


$45,300 


End  of  month, 
July  31, 1965 


$45,300 


Net  change 
during 
month 


Unit  of  measure 


Tool. 


7  ,154.900 
27.500 
14.900 

14, 053. 100 


90,2.50.400 


90, 295, 700 


75,992,400 
27.500 
14.900 

14.499,400 


90.534.200 


-$162,500  I 
'"+446.'366'll" 


..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 


+283,800 


90, 579, 500 


+283,800 


do 

do 


Beginning  of 

month, 
July  1, 1965 


End  of  month, 
July  31, 1965 


6,683 
1 
3 

3,333 


10,020 


6,639 
1 
3 

3,433 


10.076 


10,027 


10,083 


Net  change 
during     i 
month     i 


-44 

"+i66 


+56 


+56 


Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  General  Services  Administration. 

Table  5— Helium  inventories,  July  1965  {showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity)  U, 

Quantity 


Item 


Helium: 

Stored  above  ground. 
Stored  under  ground. 


Total,  helium. 


Cost  value 


Beginning  of 

month. 
July  1. 1965 


$83,981 
77, 703. 875 


77.787.856 


End  of  month, 
July  31, 1965 


$103,704 
81.236.755 


81.340.459 


Net  change 
during 
month 


+$19. 723 
+3.  532, 880 


+3.552.603 


Unit  of  measure 


Cubic  foot. 
do 

do 


Beginning  of 

month, 
July  1, 1965 


7.200,000 
7,199,600.000 


7,206,800.000 


End  of  month, 
July  31, 1965 


9. 600, 000 
7,498,800,000 


7.508.400,000 


Net  change 
during 
month 


+2.400.000 
+299,200.000 


+301,600,000 


Source:  CompUed  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Appendix  A 
Program  Descriptions  and  Statutory 
Citations 
strategic  and  criticai,  materials 
National  stockpile 
The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
filing  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h)  provides  for  the 
establishment    and    maintenance    of    a    na- 
tional stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials.   The  General  Services  Administration 
is  responsible  for  making  purchases  of  stra- 
tegic  and   critical  materials  and  providing 
for  their  storage,  security,  and  maintenance. 
These  functions  are  performed  in  accordance 
with  directives  Issued  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning.     The  act  also 
provides  for  the  transfer  from  other  Gov- 
ernment  agencies  of  strategic   and   critical 
materials  which  are  excess  to  the  needs  of 
such  other  agencies  and  are  required  to  meet 
the  stockpile  objectives  established  by  CEP. 
In  addition,  the  General  Services  Adminis- 


tration is  responsible  for  disposing  of  those 
strategic  and  critical  materials  which  OEP 
determines  to  be  no  longer  needed  for  stock- 
pile ptirposes. 

General  policies  for  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpiling  are  contained  in  DMO 
V-7,  Issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  and  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  December  19,  1959  (24 
P.R.  10309).  Portions  of  this  order  relate 
also  to  Defense  Production  Act  inventories. 

Defense  Production  Act 
Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093)  an 
Executive  Order  10480.  as  amended,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  make  purchases  of  or  commitments  to 
purchase  metals,  minerals,  and  other  ma- 
terials, for  Government  use  or  resale,  in  order 
to  expand  productive  capacity  and  supply, 
and  also  to  store  the  materials  acquired  as  a 
result  of  such  purchases  or  commitments. 
Such  f  tinctions  are  carried  out  in  accordance 


with  programs  certified  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

Supplemental — barter 
As  a  result  of  a  delegation  of  authority 
from  OEP  (32A  CJ.R.,  ch.  I,  DMO  V-4)  the 
General  Services  Administration  is  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  and  storage  of 
materials  placed  in  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile. Section  206  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956  (7  U.S.C.  1856)  provides  that  strategic 
and  other  materials  acquired  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of 
barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural  products, 
unless  acquired  for  the  national  stockpile 
or  for  other  purposes,  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  supplemental  stockpile  established  by 
section  104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7 
U.S.C.  1704(b) ) .  In  addition  to  the  materials 
which  have  been  or  may  be  so  acquired,  the 
materials  obtained  tinder  the  programs  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  Domestic  Tungsten, 
Asbestos,  Fluorspar,  and  Columblum-Tante- 
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lum  Production  and  Purchase  Act  of  1956 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  2191-2195) ,  Which  terminated 
December  31,  1958,  have  been  transferred  to 
the  supplemental  stockpile,  as  authorized 
by  the  provisions  of  said  production  and 
purchase  act. 

AGRICULTURAL    COMMODITIES 

The  price-support  program. 

Price-support  operations  are  carried  out 
under  the  charter  powers  (15  U.S.C.  714)  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  conformity  with  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421),  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1741), 
which  includes  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C. 
1442),  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958,  and  with 
respect  to  certain  t3rpes  of  tobacco,  in  con- 
lormity  with  the  act  of  Jtily  28,  1945,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1312) .  Under  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  price  support  is  manda- 
tory for  the  basic  commodities — corn,  cotton, 
wheat,  rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco — and  spe- 
cific nonbaslc  commodities;  namely,  tung 
nuts,  honey,  milk,  butterfat,  and  the  products 
of  milk  and  butterfat.  Under  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1958,  as  producers  of  corn  voted 
In  favor  of  the  new  price -support  program  for 
corn  authorized  by  that  act,  price  support  is 
mandatory  for  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  grain 
sorghums.  Price  support  for  wool  and  mohair 
Is  mandatory  vmder  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954,  through  the  marketing  year  ending 
March  31,  1966.  Price  support  for  other  non- 
basic  agricultural  commodities  is  discretion- 
ary except  that,  whenever  the  price  of  either 
cottonseed  or  soybeans  is  supported,  the 
price  of  the  other  must  be  supported  at  such 
level  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  cause 
them  to  compete  on  equal  terms  on  the  mar- 
ket. This  program  may  also  include  opera- 
tions to  remove  and  dispose  of  or  aid  in  the 
removal  or  disposition  of  stirplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  the  purpose  of  stabi- 
lizing prices  at  levels  not  in  excess  of  permis- 
sible price-support  levels. 

Price  support  is  made  available  through 
loans,  purchase  agreements,  ptirchases,  and 
other  operations  and,  in  the  case  of  wool  and 
mohair,  through  incentive  paj^ments  based 
on  mairketings.  The  producers'  commodities 
serve  as  collateral  for  price-support  loans. 
With  limited  exceptions,  price-support  loans 
are  nonrecourse  and  the  Corporation  looks 
only  to  the  pledged  or  mortgaged  collateral 
for  satisfaction  of  the  loan.  Purchase  agree- 
ments generally  are  available  during  the  same 
period  that  loans  are  available.  By  signing  a 
purchase  agreement,  a  producer  reecives 
an  option  to  sell  to  the  Corporation  any 
quantity  of  the  commodity  which  he  may 
elect  within  the  maximum  specified  in  the 
agreement. 

The  major  effect  on  budgetary  expendi- 
tures is  represented  by  the  disbursements  for 
price-support  loans.  The  largest  part  of  the 
commodity  acquisitions  under  the  program 
result  from  the  forfeiting  of  commodities 
pledged  as  loan  collateral  for  which  the  ex- 
penditures occurred  at  the  time  of  making 
the  loan,  rather  than  at  the  time  of  acquir- 
ing the  commodities. 

Dispositions  of  commodities  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  In  its  price-support  opera- 
tions are  made  in  compliance  with  sections 
202,  407,  and  416  of  the  AgrictUtural  Act  of 
1949,  and  other  applicable  legislation,  par- 
ticularly the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
1691),  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954, 
title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958,  the  act  of  August 
19,  1958,  in  the  case  of  commeal  and  wheat 
flour,  and  the  act  of  September  21,  1959, 
with  regard  to  sales  of  livestock  feed  in 
emergency  areas. 

Inventory  transferred  from  national 
stockpile 
This  inventory,  all  cotton,  was  transferred 
to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  no  cost 


from  the  national  stockpile  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  85-96  and  Public  Law  87-548.  The 
proceeds  from  sales,  less  costs  incurred  by 
CCC,  are  covered  into  the  Tretisury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts;  therefore,  such  proceeds 
and  costs  are  not  recorded  in  the  operating 
accounts.  The  cost  value  as  shown  for  this 
cotton  has  been  computed  on  the  basis  of 
average  per  bale  cost  of  each  type  of  cotton 
when  purchased  by  CCC  for  the  national 
stockpile. 

CIVIL   DEFENSE    SUPPLIES    AND    EQUIPMENT 

Civil  defense  stockpile 
The  Department  of  Defense  conducts  this 
stockpiling  program  pursuant  to  section  201 
(h)  of  Public  Law  920,  81st  Congress,  as 
amended.  The  program  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  most  essential  materials 
to  minimize  the  effects  upon  the  civilian 
population  which  would  be  caused  by  an 
attack  upon  the  United  States.  Supplies 
and  equipment  normally  unavailable,  or 
lacking  in  quantity  needed  to  cope  with  such 
conditions,  are  stockpiled  at  strategic  loca- 
tions in  a  nationwide  warehouse  system  con- 
sisting of  general  storage  facilities. 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  conducts  the  stockpiling  program 
for  medical  supplies  and  equipment  pur- 
suant to  section  201(h)  of  Public  Law  920, 
81st  Congress,  as  delegated  by  the  President 
following  the  Intent  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1,  of  1958.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  plans  and  directs  the 
procurement,  storage,  maintenance,  inspec- 
tion, survey,  distribution,  and  utilization  of 
essential  supplies  and  equipment  for  emer- 
gency health  services.  The  medical  stock- 
pile includes  a  program  designed  to  pre- 
position assembled  emergency  hospitals  and 
other  medical  supplies  and  equipment  into 
communities  throughout  the  Nation. 

MACHINE  TOOLS 

Defense  Production  Act 
Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093)  and 
Executive  Order  10480,  as  amended,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  has  acquired 
machine  tools  in  furtherance  of  expansion  of 
productive  capacity,  in  accordance  vrith  pro- 
grams certified  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning. 

National  industrial  equipment  reserve 
Under  general  policies  established  and  di- 
rectives issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  General  Services  Administration  is  re- 
sponsible for  care,  maintenance,  utilization, 
transfer,  leasing,  lending  to  nonprofit  schools, 
disposal,  transportation,  repair,  restoration, 
and  renovation  of  national  Indxistrial  reserve 
equipment  transferred  to  GSA  under  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Reserve  Act  of  1948  (50 
U.S.C.  451-462). 

HELICTM 

The  helium  conservation  program  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  the  Helium  Act,  approved  Sep- 
tember 13,  1960  (Public  Law  86-777;  74  Stat. 
918;  50  U.S.C.  167)  and  subsequent  appropria- 
tions acts  which  have  established  fiscal  lim- 
itations and  provided  borrowing  authority 
for  the  program.  Among  other  things,  the 
Helium  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  produce  helium  in  Government 
plants,  to  acquire  helium  from  private  plants, 
to  sell  helium  to  meet  current  demands,  and 
to  store  for  future  vise  helitun  that  is  so  pro- 
duced or  acquired  in  excess  of  that  required 
to  meet  ctirrent  demands.  Sales  of  helltim 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  at 
prices  established  by  him  which  shall  be 
adequate  to  liquidate  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram within  25  years,  except  that  this  period 
may  be  extended  by  the  Secretary  for  not 
more  than  10  years  for  funds  borrowed  for 
purposes  other  than  the  acquisition  and  con- 
struction of  helium  plants  and  facilities. 


This  report  covers  helium  that  is  produced 
in  Government  plants  and  acquired  from  pri- 
vate plants.  Helium  in  excess  of  ctirrent  de- 
mands is  stored  in  the  Cliffside  gasfield  near 
Amarillo,  Tex.  The  xinit  of  measure  is  cubic 
foot  at  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch  absolute 
pressure  and  70°  F. 

Appendix  B 
New  Stockpile  Objectives 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  in  the 
process  of  establishing  new  objectives  for 
strategic  and  critical  materials.  Table  1  of 
this  report  reflects  the  new  objectives  estab- 
lished between  May  1963  and  June  1965  for 
80  materials  (Including  3  removed  from 
stockpile  list),  based  on  essential  needs  in 
the  event  of  a  "conventional  war  emer- 
gency." The  new  objective  for  each  material 
has  been  noted  in  the  reports,  beginning 
with  June  1963,  for  the  months  in  which  the 
respective  objectives  were  established. 

The  following  excerpts  from  OEP  state- 
ments dated  July  11  and  19,  1963.  February 
28.  1964,  March  6,  13,  20,  and  27,  1964, 
April  3  and  10,  1964,  and  June  3  and  8,  1965. 
set  forth  the  new  policy  with  respect  to  the 
objectives  for  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials: 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  now 
conducting  supply-requirements  studies  for 
all  stockpile  materials  which  vrtll  reflect  cur- 
rent military,  industrial,  and  other  essential 
needs  in  the  event  of  a  conventional  war 
emergency.  On  the  basis  of  recently  com- 
pleted supply-requirements  studies  for  the 
foregoing  materials,  the  new  stockpile  ob- 
jectives were  established  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  Interdepartmental  Mate- 
rials Advisory  Committee,  a  group  chaired  by 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  and  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  Departments 
of  State,  Defense,  the  Interior,  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Labor,  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  participate 
as  observers. 

"These  new  objectives  reflect  a  new  policy 
to  establish  a  single  objective  for  each  stock- 
pile material.  They  have  been  determined 
on  the  basis  of  criteria  heretofore  used  In 
establishing  maximum  objectives,  and  re- 
flect the  approximate  calculated  emergency 
deflcits  for  the  materials  for  conventional 
war  and  do  not  have  any  arbitrary  adjust- 
ments for  possible  increased  requirements 
for  other  types  of  emergency. 

"Heretofore,  there  was  a  'basic  objective* 
and  a  'maximum  objective'  for  each  material. 
The  basic  objectives  assumed  some  con- 
tinued reliance  on  foreign  sources  of  sup- 
ply in  an  emergency.  The  former  maximum 
objectives  completely  discounted  foreign 
sources  of  supply  beyond  North  America  and 
comparable  accessible  areas. 

"Previously,  maximum  objectives  could  not 
be  less  than  6  months'  normal  usage  of  the 
material  by  industry  in  the  United  States 
in  periods  of  active  demand.  The  6-month 
rule  has  been  eliminated  in  establishing  the 
new  calculated  conventional  war  objectives. 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  also 
announced  that  the  present  Defense  Mobili- 
zation Order  V-7,  dealing  with  general  poli- 
cies for  strategic  and  critical  materials  stock- 
piling, was  now  being  revised  to  reflect  these 
new  policies.  When  flnally  prepared  and  ap- 
proved, the  new  order  will  be  published  In 
the  Federal  Register. 

"New  conventional  war  objectives  for  the 
remaining  stockpile  materials  are  being  de- 
veloped as  rapidly  as  new  supply-require- 
ments data  become  available.  They  will  be 
released  as  they  are  approved. 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  also 
making  studies  to  determine  stockpile  needs 
to  meet  the  reqviirements  of  general  nuclear 
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war  and  reconstruction.  Stockpile  objectives 
for  nuclear  war  have  not  previously  been 
developed.  Some  commodity  objectives  may 
be  higher  and  others  may  be  lower  than  the 
objectives  established  for  conventional  war. 

"Alter  the  nuclear  war  supply-require- 
ments studies  are  completed,  stockpile  ob- 
jectives will  be  based  upon  calculated  deficits 
for  either  conventional  war  or  nuclear  war, 
whichever  need  is  larger. 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  stressed 
that  any  long-range  disposal  programs  under- 
taken prior  to  the  development  of  objectives 
based  on  nuclear  war  asstmaptions  would 
provide  against  disposing  of  quantities  which 
might  be  needed  to  meet  essential  require- 
ments in  the  event  of  nuclear  attack.  While 
the  disposal  of  surplus  materials  can  produce 
many  problems  which  have  not  heretofore 
arisen,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  see  that 
the  Interest  of  producers,  processors,  and 
consiuners,  and  the  International  interests 
of  the  United  States  are  carefully  considered, 
both  in  the  development  and  carrying  out 
of  disposal  programs.  Before  decisions  are 
made  regarding  the  adoption  of  a  long-range 
disposal  program  for  a  particular  item  in  the 
stockpile,  there  will  be  appropriate  consul- 
tations with  industry  in  order  to  obtain  the 
advice  of  interested  parties." 

The  OEP  statement  of  April  17,  1964,  con- 
tained the  following  excerpts: 

"Today's  action  completes  supply-require- 
ments studies  for  all  stockpile  materials 
based  on  current  military.  Industrial,  and 
other  essential  needs  in  the  event  of  a  con- 
ventional war  emergency.  Objectives  for  79 
materials  In  the  stockpile  were  established 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Materials  Advisory  Committee, 
a  group  chaired  by  OEP  and  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of  State, 
Defense,  the  Interior,  Agriculture.  Commerce, 
and  Labor,  and  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  Representatives  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conunission.  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration  participate  as  observers. 

"These  new  objectives  reflect  a  new  policy 
which  accords  with  the  reconunendation  of 
the  Executive  Stockpile  Committee  to  estab- 
lish a  single  objective  for  each  material  In 
the  national  stockpile.  These  new  objectives 
will  be  reviewed  and  revised  as  necessary 
each  year.  Because  military  requirements 
and  estimated  emergency  supplies  of  stock- 
pile materials  are  constantly  shifting,  the 
supply-requirements  balance  for  any  material 
that  is  now  or  may  become  important  to  de- 
fense must  be  kept  under  continuing  surveil- 
lance. Supply-requirements  studies  of  the 
conventional  war  needs  of  approximately  20 
other  strategic  and  critical  materials,  which 
do  not  have  stockpile  objectives,  are  under- 
way and  are  expected  to  be  completed  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  At  the  same  time,  studies  on 
supply  requirements  for  nuclear  war  are 
going  forward.  No  definite  date  for  comple- 
tion of  these  studies  has  been  established 
as  yet. 

"OEP  stressed  that  long-range  programs 
for  disposal  of  identified  surpluses  would  take 
into  account  the  interests  of  producers,  proc- 
essors, and  consumers,  as  well  as  the  Inter- 
national Interests  of  the  United  States.  Ap- 
propriate consultation  with  industry  will  pre- 
cede all  decisions  for  the  adoption  of  every 
disposal  program  and  the  advice  of  Interested 
parties  will  be  sought." 

The  OEP  statement  of  June  3,  1965,  con- 
tained the  following  excerpts: 

"Buford  Ellington,  Director  of  the  OtRce  of 
Emergency  Planning,  today  established  a 
stockpile  objective  for  silver  of  165  million 
fine  troy  ounces. 

"Mr.  Ellington  noted  that  sliver  had  not 
previously  been  stockpiled.  He  said  the  new 
objective  came  out  of  recent  studies  by  OEP, 
in  consultation  with  other  defense  agencies, 
which  showed  that  available  supplies  of  sil- 


ver would  fall  short  of  essential  needs  in  an 
emergency.  Supplies  of  silver  in  recent  years 
have  failed  to  satisfy  peacetime  requirements 
and  the  metal  is  finding  increased  and  more 
varied  use  throughout  industry.  To  meet 
this  demand.  Industry  has  increased  Its  pur- 
chases from  the  Treasury. 

"Industrial  and  military  applications  of 
silver  have  grown  substantially  and  now  ex- 
ceed its  traditional  use  for  silverware  and 
Jewelry.  The  metal  has  many  properties 
which  make  it  useful  for  industrial  products. 
It  is  an  excellent  conductor  of  heat  and  elec- 
tricity; It  resists  corrosion  and  Is  readily  re- 
shaped and  molded.  Certain  sliver  salts  are 
sensitive  to  light.  Silver  is  used  principally 
in  the  manufacture  of  photographic  film  and 
sensitized  paper.  In  brazing  alloys  and  sol- 
ders for  Jet  aircraft,  space  vehicles,  automo- 
biles, and  a  number  of  other  durable  goods, 
in  a  variety  of  electrical  equipment  and  in 
electroplating.  Other  civilian  and  military 
items  in  which  silver  is  used  are  sllver-zlnc 
batteries,  dental  and  surgical  equipment, 
plates,  and  mirrors. 

"More  recently  silver  has  played  an  Im- 
portant role  in  the  U.S.  missile  program. 
Nozzle  throats  exposed  to  the  searing  heat  of 
fast-burning  fuel  are  now  protected  by  tung- 
sten rings  impregnated  with  silver." 

The  OEP  statement  of  June  8.  1965.  con- 
tained the  following  excerpts : 

"Buford  Ellington.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  today  announced  new 
stockpile  objectives  for  cordage  fibers.  The 
new  conventional  war  objectives  established 
June  7, 1965,  are: 

"[In  pounds] 


New 

objective 


Old 
objective 


C'crdace  fllwr,  abaca. 
Cordage  fiber,  sisal... 


50.000.000 
200. 000, 000 


10;).  000, 000 

300, 000, 000 


"As  of  March  31,  1965,  there  were  146,932,- 
241  pounds  of  abaca  cordage  fiber  in  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  308,700,592  pounds  of 
sisal  cordage  fiber. 

"Today's  action  is  based  on  supply-require- 
ment studies  of  current  military.  Industrial, 
and  other  essential  needs  In  a  conventional 
war  emergency. 

"Mr.  Ellington  stressed  that  long-range 
programs  for  disposal  of  identified  surpluses 
would  take  into  account  the  interests  of  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  consumers,  as  well 
as  the  international  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

"Cordage  fibers  are  used  extensively  for 
twine,  cargo-lifting  cables,  guy  ropes,  and 
other  heavy  yarns.  Other  toses  include  up- 
holstery and  padding  and  reinforcement  for 
paper  and  plastics.  The  decrease  in  objec- 
tives for  the  two  fibers  is  due  to  the  in- 
creased use  of  adequate  synthetics  and  de- 
clining military  requirements." 


Statement  by  Senator  Byrd  of  Vdiginia 

The  cost  value  of  Federal  stockpile  inven- 
tories as  of  July  31,  1965,  totaled  $12,484,049,- 
766.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of  $15,802,791, 
as  compared  with  the  July  1  total  of  $12.- 
499,852.557.  Net  changes  during  the  month 
are  stxmmarized  by  major  category  as  follows : 


Cost  value,  July  1965 

Major  cateiiory 

Net  change      Total,  end  of 
during               month 
month 

Strategic  and  critical 
materials 

-$13,972,664 

-4.990.315 

-676. 215 

+283.800 

+3.552.603 

$8. 169. 047. 994 

Apricultural    commodi- 
ties  

3. 935. 1.52.  803 

Cj%il    defense    supplies 

and  equipment 

Machine  tools 

207. 929. 010 
90. 579. 500 

Helium     

SI.  340. 459 

Total 

-15.  802, 791 

12. 484. 049.  766 

These  figures  are  from  the  July  1965  re- 
port on  Federal  stockpile  inventories  com- 
piled from  official  agency  data  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures,  showing  detail  with 
respect  to  quantity  and  cost  value  of  each 
commodity  in  the  Inventories  covered. 

stbategic  and  critical   materials 

So-called  strategic  and  critical  materials 
are  stored  by  the  Government  In  ( 1 )  the  na- 
tional stockpile,  (2)  the  Defense  Production 
Act  Inventory,  and  (3)  the  supplemental- 
barter  stockpile. 

Overall,  there  are  now  95  materials  in  the 
strategic  and  critical  inventories.  Stockpile 
objectives — In  terms  of  volume — are  present- 
ly fixed  for  77  of  these  95  materials.  Of  the 
77  materials  having  stockpile  objectives,  64 
were  stockpiled  In  excess  of  their  objectives 
as  of  July  31.  1965. 

Increases  in  cost  value  were  reported  in  2 
of  the  materials  stockpiled  in  all  strategic 
and  critical  Inventories,  decreases  were  re- 
ported in  17  materials,  and  76  materials  re- 
mained unchanged  during  July. 

National  stockpile 

The  cost  value  of  materials  In  the  national 
stockpile  as  of  July  31.  1965.  totaled  $5,381,- 
649.100.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of  $12,941,- 
400  during  the  month.  The  largest  decreases 
were  $5,424,800  in  copper,  $3,059,600  In  rub- 
ber and  $2,148,700  in  tin. 

Defense  Production  Act  inventory 

The  cost  value  of  materials  In  the  Defense 
Production  Act  inventory  as  of  July  31,  1965, 
totaled  $1,378,486,100.  This  was  a  net  de- 
crease of  $1,411,100.  The  largest  decreases 
were  in  copper  and  nickel. 

Supplemental  barter 

The  cost  value  of  materials  In  the  supple- 
mental-barter stockpile  as  of  July  31.  1965, 
totaled  $1,408,912,794.  This  was  a  net  In- 
crease of  $379,836.  The  Increases  were  In 
bauxite  and  manganese. 

other  stockpile  inventories 
Among  the  other  categories  of  stockpiled 
materials  covered  by  the  report,  the  largest 
Is  $3.9  billion  in  agrlculttiral  commodities. 
Major  decreases  in  agricultural  commodities 
during  July  were  reported  for  cotton,  wheat, 
and  com,  partially  offset  by  increases  In  flax- 
seed and  milk  and  butterfat. 

Inventories  of  civil  defense  supplies  and 
equipment  showed  a  net  decrease;  the  ma- 
chine tools  Inventories  showed  a  net  increase; 
and  the  helium  Inventories  showed  a  net  in- 
crease during  July. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 
S.  2663.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dinesh  Ku- 
mar Poddar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  2664.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ther- 
mutis  Campbell  and  her  son,  Michael  An- 
thony Campbell;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HILL    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Sparkman)  : 
S.  2665.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Puad  Boulous 
Shunnarah;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  2666.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  otherwise  im- 
prove chapter  73  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  2667.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  the  Federal 
Maritime  Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

S.  2668.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  In  order  to  authorize  the 
chartering  for  certain  passenger  cruise  serv- 
ice of  vessels  operating  under  subsidy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  2669.  A  bill  to  establish  safety  stand- 
ards for  motor  vehicle  tires  sold  or  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

S.  2670.  A  bill  to  approve  a  contract  negoti- 
ated with  the  El  Paso  County  Water  Im- 
provement District  No.  1,  Texas,  to  author- 
ize Its  execution,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  2671.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  in  order  to  exempt 
employees  employed  In  the  shelling  of  shell- 
fish from  the  minimum  wage  provisions  of 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Thurmond  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,    Mr.    Mondale,    and    Mrs. 
Neuberger)  : 

S.2672.  A  bill  to  provide  full  and  fair 
disclosure  of  the  nature  of  interests  in  real 
estate  subdivisions  sold  through  the  malls 
and  Instruments  of  transportation  or  com- 
munication in  Interstate  commerce,  and  to 
prevent  frauds  in  the  sale  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pell)  : 

S.J.  Res.  118.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  construction  of  a  velodrome  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SIMPSON : 

S.J.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters'  Federation 
to  erect  a  memorial  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  its  environs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Simpson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
TO    PRINT    AS    A    SENATE    DOCU- 
MENT   A  STUDY    ENTITLED   "THE 
ANTI-VIETNAM    AGITATION    AND 
THE  TEACH-IN  MOVEMENT" 

Mr.   DODD  submitted   the   following 
concuiTent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  65) ; 
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which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
8.  Con.  Res.  65 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  pam- 
phlet entitled  "The  Anti-Vietnam  Agitation 
and  the  Teach-In  Movement",  prepared  for 
the  use  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  be  printed  as  a  Senate  Document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  ten  thousand 
additional  copies  of  such  Senate  document 
for  the  use  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

CLARIFICATION  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENT OF  STATUTES  AFFECTING 
VA  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE 
AND  SURGERY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
improve  chapter  73  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. As  the  title  indicates,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  accomplish 
a  number  of  perfecting  changes  in  the 
law  governing  the  E>epartment  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, which,  within  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  administers  the  hospital 
and  medical  care  program  for  veterans. 

Many  of  the  proposed  amendments 
concern  improvements  in  terminology, 
or  are  mere  clarifications  in  language  to 
reflect  current  conditions  or  circum- 
stances. Some  of  the  amendments  pro- 
posed would,  however,  involve  substan- 
tive changes  in  the  law  which  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  to  be  desirable. 

Except  for  the  proposed  authority  in 
section  9,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  part- 
time  and  temporary  full-time  physicians, 
dentists,  and  nurses  while  attending  pro- 
fessional meetings,  there  would  be  no  ad- 
ditional expenditure  of  public  funds  re- 
sulting from  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  The  cost  of  section  9 
would  be  minimal. 

The  bill  would  also  amend  section 
5004  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  express  statutory  authority  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  estab- 
lish, operate,  and  maintain  parking  fa- 
cilities in  conjunction  with  the  hospitals 
and  domiciliaries  it  operates.  Basic  au- 
thority for  the  operation  of  such  facili- 
ties exists,  but  in  general  terms.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  spell  out 
this  authority  and  also  specifically  au- 
thorize the  collection  of  reasonable  fees, 
under  certain  circumstances,  from  em- 
ployees, visitors,  and  others  using  the 
facilities,  as  well  as  providing  certain 
operational  refinements. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2666)  to  clarify  and  other- 
wise Improve  chapter  73  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of 


the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes;  introduced  by  Mr.  Yar- 
borough, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2666 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
4101  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"§4101.  Functions  of  Department 

"There  shall  be  in  the  Veterans'  AdmlnlB- 
tratlon  a  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery tmder  a  Chief  Medical  Director.  The 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  shall  be  those  necessary  for  a  com- 
plete medical  and  hospital  service.  Including 
medical  research  and  education  directly  re- 
lated to  such  service  as  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator pursuant  to  this  chapter  and 
other  statutory  authority." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4102  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  "Medical 
Service,  Dental  Service,  Nursing  Service,  and 
Auxiliary  Service"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "a  Medical  Service, 
a  Dental  Service,  a  Nursing  Service,  and  such 
other  professional  and  auxiliary  services  as 
the  Administrator  may  find  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  4103(a)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting 
"five".  Immediately  preceding  "Assistant 
Chief  Medical  Directors."  In  the  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  (3)  thereof,  and  substituting 
therefor,  "six". 

(b)  Such  section  4103  Is  further  amended 
by  amending  subsection  (b)  thereof  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section — 

"(1)  any  appointment  under  this  section 
shall  be  for  a  period  of  four  years,  with  reap- 
pointment permissible  for  successive  like  pe- 
riods, 

"(2)  any  such  appointment  or  reappoint- 
ment may  be  extended  by  the  Administrator 
for  a  period  not  in  excess  of  three  years,  and 

"(3)  any  person  so  appointed  or  reap- 
pointed shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the 
Administrator  for  cause." 

Sec.  4.  Section  4104  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  "(2) 
Managers,  pharmacists"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(2)  Pharmacists",  and  by  deleting 
"pathologists,"  In  subparagraph  (2). 

Sec.   5.   Section   4105   of   title   38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 
"S  4105.  Qualifications  of  appointees 

"(a)  Any  person  to  be  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  following  positions  In  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Svirgery  must  have 
the  requisite  qualifications: 

"(1)  Physician— 

"hold  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  or 
of  doctor  of  osteopathy  from  a  college  or 
university  approved  by  the  Administrator, 
have  completed  an  internship  satisfactory 
to  the  Administrator,  and  be  licensed  to  prac- 
tice medicine,  surgery,  or  osteopathy  In  a 
State; 

"(2)  Dentist — 

"hold  the  degree  of  doctor  of  dental  sur- 
gery or  dental  medicine  from  a  college  or 
university  approved  by  the  Administrator, 
and  be  licensed  to  practice  dentistry  in  a 
State; 

"(3)   Nurse— 

"have  successfully  completed  a  fvill  course 
of  ntirslng  in  a  recognized  school  of  ntirsing, 
approved  by  the  Administrator,  and  be  regis- 
tered as  a  graduate  nurse  in  a  State; 

"(4)  Director  of  a  hospital.  domlcllla<7i 
center  or  outpatient  clinic — 
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"have  such  business  and  administrative 
experience  and  qualifications  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe; 

"(5)  Optometrist — 

"be  licensed  to  practice  optometry  in  a 
State: 

"(6)  Pharmacist — 

"hold  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science 
In  pharmacy,  or  the  equivalent,  from  a  school 
of  pharmacy  approved  by  the  Administrator, 
and  be  registered  as  a  pharmacist  In  a  State; 

"(7)  Physical  therapists,  occupational  ther- 
apists, dietitians,  and  other  employees  shall 
have  such  scientific  or  technical  qualifica- 
tions as  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  4114  of 
this  title,  no  person  may  be  appointed  In 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  aa 
a  physician,  dentist,  or  nurse  unless  he  Is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  6.  Section  4106  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  deleting  the  words  "Automatic  pro- 
motions" In  the  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "Advancement",  and 

(b)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  (e) : 

"(e)  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator,  the  grade  level 
and  salary  of  a  physician,  dentist,  or  nurse 
changed  from  a  level  of  assignment  where 
the  grade  level  Is  based  on  both  the  nature 
of  the  assignment  and  personal  qualifica- 
tions, may  be  adjusted  to  the  grade  and 
salary  otherwise  appropriate." 

Skc.  7(a).  Section  4107  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  deleting  "or  the  position  of  cUnlc  di- 
rector at  an  outpatient  cUnlc,"  In  the  second 
sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b). 
and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  (c) : 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  per  annum  salary  rate  of  each 
Individual  serving  as  a  director  of  a  hospital, 
domiciliary,  or  center  who  is  not  a  physician 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  salary  rate  which 
he  would  receive  luider  this  section  If  his 
service  as  a  director  of  a  hospital,  domiciliary, 
or  center  had  been  service  as  a  physician  in 
the  director  grade.  The  position  of  the  di- 
rector of  a  hospital,  domiciliary,  or  center 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  as  amended." 

(b)  Any  physician  or  dentist  In  the  execu- 
tive grade  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  by  virtue  of  his  holding  the  position  of 
clinic  director  at  an  outpatient  clinic  may 
be  continued  In  such  grade  so  long  as  he 
continues  to  hold  the  same  position,  not- 
withstanding the  amendment  made  In  sec- 
tion 4107(b)  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  CoAt, 
by  section  7(a)  of  this  Act. 

Ssc.  8.  Section  4111  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  "(a)"  in 
the  first  line  and  subsection  (b)  In  Its  en- 
tirety. 

Sec.  9.  Section  4112  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  Gunended  by  deleting  "conduct 
regular  calendar  quarterly  meetings."  In  the 
second  sentence  thereof,  and  substituting 
therefor,  "meet  on  a  regular  basis  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator.". 

Sec.  10.  Section  4113  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  "and 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  4104"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (1)  of  section 
4104  and  physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses 
appointed  on  a  temporary  full-time  or  part- 
time  basis  under  section  4114". 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  4114  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  words 
"or  part-time"  In  paragraph  (a)(1)(A)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  part-time,  or  with- 
out compensation". 

(b)  Such  section  4114  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Chief  Medical  Director  may 
waive  for  the  purpose  of  appointments  under 


t>ii«  Motion  the  requirements  of  section 
4105(a)  of  this  title  that  the  licensure  of  a 
physician  or  dentist,  or  the  registration  of 
a  nurse  must  be  In  a  'State',  if — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  physician,  he  Is  to  be 
used  on  a  research  or  an  academic  post  or 
where  there  Is  no  direct  responsibility  for  the 
care  of  patients;  or 

"(2)  In  any  case,  where  the  Individual  is 
to  serve  In  a  country  other  than  the  United 
States  and  his  licensure  or  registration  Is  In 
the  country  In  which  he  Is  to  serve." 

(c)  The  catchllne  of  such  section  4114  Is 
amended  to  read  "Temporary  full-time,  part- 
time,  and  without  compensation  appoint- 
ments; residencies  or  internships". 

(d)  The  analysis  at  the  head  of  chapter  73 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  deleting: 

"4114.  Temporary    and    part-time    appoint- 
ments; residencies  and  Internships." 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof : 
"4114.  Temporary  full-time,  part-time,  and 
without      compensation      appoint- 
ments;  residencies  or  Internships." 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  5004  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"J  5004.  Oarages  and  parking  facilities 

"(a)  The  Administrator  may  construct 
and  maintain  on  reservations  of  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  and  domlcillarles, 
garages  for  the  acconunodatlon  of  privately- 
owned  automobiles  of  employees  of  such  hos- 
pitals and  domlcillarles.  Employees  \islng 
such  garages  shall  make  such  reimbursement 
therefor  as  the  Administrator  may  deem 
reasonable. 

"(b)(1)  The  Administrator  may  establish, 
operate,  and  maintain,  in  conjunction  with 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  and  dom- 
lcillarles, parking  facilities  for  the  accom- 
modation of  privately  owned  vehicles  of  Fed- 
eral employees,  and  vehicles  of  visitors  and 
other  individuals  having  business  at  such 
hospitals  and  domlcillarles. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may  establish  and 
collect  (or  provide  for  the  collection  of)  fees, 
for  the  \xae  of  the  parking  facilities,  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion, at  such  rate  or  rates  which  he  deter- 
mines would  (A)  at  least  amortize  the  cost 
of  lands  acquired  after  enactment  of  this 
section.  (B)  amortize  cost  of  improvements 
and  recover  cost  of  maintenance  and  opera- 
tions, and  (C)  be  reasonable  under  the  par- 
ticular circvunstances. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  contract,  by 
lease  or  otherwise,  with  respKjnslble  persons, 
firms  or  corporations,  for  the  operation  of 
such  parking  facilities,  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  and 
without  regard  to  the  laws  concerning  ad- 
vertising for  competitive  bids. 

"(c)  Money  received  from  the  use  of  the 
garages  and  from  the  parking  facilities  op- 
erations authorized  by  this  section,  may  be 
credited  to  the  applicable  appropriation 
charged  with  the  cost  of  operating  and  main- 
taining these  facilities.  Any  amount  not 
needed  for  the  maintenance,  operation  and 
repair  of  these  facilities  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as 
miscellaneous  receipts." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections,  appearing  at 
the  beginning  of  chapter  81  of  such  title  38. 
is  amended  by  deleting  therefron\: 

"5004.  Garages  on  hospital  and  domiciliary 
reservations." 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

"5004.  Oarages  and  parking  facilities." 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  AN  INDEPEND- 
ENT FEDERAL  MARITIME  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  In 
recent  weeks  a  number  of  proposals  have 
been  advanced,  and  some  subsequently 


withdrawn,  with  the  announced  purpose 
of  assisting  and  promoting  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine.  I  do  not  care  at  this  time 
to  comment  on  all  the  proposals  that 
have  been  made  by  Government  oflBclals 
and  committees  and  by  several  associa- 
tions representing  maritime  labor  and 
management.  It  is  rather  clear  that  this 
adventure  of  initiating  proposals  and 
new  ideas  has  not  come  to  an  end.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has 
promised  a  new  maritime  policy  and  a 
special  subcommittee  of  the  President's 
Maritime  Advisory  Committee  Is  now 
busy  at  work  on  additional  maritime 
proposals. 

I  have  no  panacea  to  suggest  to  the 
Advisory  Committee,  but  I  do  believe  that 
it  will  be  necessary  for  those  who  make 
further  recommendations  to  realize  the 
importance  of  including  a  meaningful 
program  of  assistance  and  moderniza- 
tion for  our  domestic  merchant  fleet  and 
our  American  shipyards. 

The  desperate  condition  of  the  domes- 
tic trade  has  been  fully  documented  in 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  hearings, 
yet  this  essential  segment,  which  in  the 
past  has  involved  a  fleet  larger  than  that 
in  our  foreign  trade,  has  been  admittedly 
and  by  design  ignored  in  CJovernment 
studies  made  to  date.  The  problem  of 
the  U.S.  coastal.  Great  Lakes,  and  off- 
shore trades  to  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and 
Alaska  represents  to  me  one  of  the  most 
serious  facing  our  American  merchant 
marine.    It  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 

Neither  can  our  shipyards  and  essen- 
tial American  suppliers  to  shipyards  be 
ignored.  The  Government  spends  over  a 
billion  and  one-half  dollars  annually  in 
private  American  shipyards  and  Ameri- 
can private  operators  in  the  foreign  and 
domestic  trade  spend  annually  another 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  Therefore,  I 
believe  it  should  be  obvious  that  the  im- 
provement and  modernization  of  our 
shipbuilding  capability  offers  possibilities 
for  competitive  improvement  and  cost  re- 
duction to  the  Government  and  industry 
as  significant  as  the  modernization  of  our 
merchant  fleet. 

Much  could  be  advanced  for  improving 
the  competitive  position  of  both  our  do- 
mestic fleet  and  American  shipyards 
which  have,  by  tradition  and  for  good 
reason,  been  considered  an  essential 
element  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  has 
been  advanced  so  far  that  recognizes 
these  facts. 

It  is  my  hope  that  what  emerges  from 
this  lineup  of  proposals  next  year  is  a 
constructive  and  progressive  administra- 
tion program,  not  one  of  retrenchment. 
The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  will  be 
ready  for  serious  and  constructive  con- 
sideration of  this  program  and  other 
maritime  legislation  early  next  session. 
I  expect  it  to  be  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness. 

In  order  to  have  all  slgrniflcant  mari- 
time prop-^sals  before  the  committee  for 
considerat'on.  I  introduce  by  request  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  establish 
an  independent  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. I  certainly  shfcre  the  con- 
cern that  has  been  expressedtjy  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  maritime  laws.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  this  proposal  is  an  an- 
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swer  to  all  our  maritime  problems  but  I 
do  think  that  it  Is  a  bill  that  should  be 
seriously  considered  by  the  committee 
early  next  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  prepared  in  support  of  this  bill 
by  the  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  in  Support  of  Legislation  by 
AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  establish  an 
Independent  Federal  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. The  failure  of  the  present  Maritime 
Administration  to  administer  properly  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  Is  the  primary 
reason  that  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
is  essential. 

There  was  more  than  one  reason  for  the 
creation  of  the  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
First  of  all.  our  merchant  marine  had  de- 
clined to  where  it  was  not  adequate  "to  carry 
the  greater  portion  of  Its  (our)  commerce 
and  serve  as  a  naval  or  military  auxiliary  in 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency.  •   •   »" 

The  indirect  subsidies  provided  in  the  1928 
act  has  not  done  the  Job  Intended  and  their 
administration  was  associated  with  many 
abuses  and  malpractices. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  In  1936  on  a 
merchant  marine,  President  Roosevelt  put  It 
as  follows: 

"I  present  to  the  Congress  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  should  have 
an  adequate  merchant  marine. 

"To  me  there  are  three  reasons  for  answer- 
ing this  question  in  the  affirmative.  The 
first  is  that  In  time  of  peace,  subsidies 
granted  by  other  nations,  shipping  combines, 
and  other  restrictive  or  rebating  methods 
may  well  be  used  to  the  detriment  of  Ameri- 
can shippers.  The  maintenance  of  fair  com- 
petition alone  calls  for  American-flag  ships  of 
sufficient  tonnage  to  carry  a  reasonable  por- 
tion of  our  foreign  commerce. 

"Second.  In  the  event  of  a  major  war  in 
which  the  United  States  is  not  Involved,  our 
commerce.  In  the  absence  of  an  adequate 
American  merchant  marine,  might  find  Itself 
seriously  crippled  because  of  Its  Inability  to 
secure  bottoms  for  neutral  peaceful  foreign 
trade. 

"Third.  In  the  event  of  a  war  In  which  the 
United  States  Itself  might  be  engaged.  Amer- 
ican flagships  are  obviously  needed  not  only 
for  naval  auxiliaries  but  also  for  the  main- 
tenance of  reasonable  and  necessary  com- 
mercial Intercourse  with  other  nations.  We 
should  remember  lessons  learned  In  the  last 
war." 

These  reasons  for  a  merchant  marine  are 
as  sound  today  as  they  were  30  years  ago. 
The  only  difference  between  now  and  then 
Is  that  our  merchant  marine  is  In  worse 
condition  now  than  It  was  In  1936  and 
getting  even  worse. 

The  1936  act  states  that  we  shall  have 
a  merchant  marine  and  then  It  provides 
means  such  as  operating  and  construction 
subsidies  and  preferences  for  U.S.-flag  ships 
to  make  the  declared  policy  a  reality.  The 
value  of  the  subsidy  provided  for  In  the  1936 
act  Is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
In  the  trade  In  which  they  participate,  the 
subsidized  lines  carry  over  30  percent  of  the 
trade.  This  Is  contrasted  with  the  overall 
participation  of  less  than  10  percent. 

Over  the  years,  because  the  act  has  not 
been  positively  administered.  It  has  been 
necessary  for  Congress  to  enact  further  leg- 
islation such  as  Cargo  Preference  that  is 
nothing  more  than  piecemeal  help  to  do 
What  the  1936  act  was  Intended  to  do. 

Beginning  with  1937.  we  have  had  15  Chair- 
men or  Administrators  and  2  reorganizations 
of  the  Maritime  Commission.    In  spite  of  all 


of  these  efforts,  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  administering  the  1936  act.  Dedica- 
tion to  our  Nation's  maritime  policy  is  a  pre- 
requisite of  our  maritime  laws.  This  dedica- 
tion has  apparently  been  missing.  This  may 
not  be  the  sole  fatilt  of  any  one  individual. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  merchant 
marine  does  not  get  the  attention  necessary 
because  it  is  under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, an  agency  with  many  broad  and 
varied  projects,  most  of  which  because  of 
size  or  objective  are  not  conducive  to  the 
promotion  and  development  of  a  merchant 
marine. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  where 
the  Administrator  Ic  spending  more  time  In 
advocating  departtires  from  the  act,  some 
diametrically  opposing  the  stated  objectives, 
than  in  administering  the  act. 

The  1936  act  is  still  basically  sound  and 
if  administered  as  Intended  It  will  accom- 
plish the  stated  objectives.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  some  changes  are  not  necessary. 
Some  changes  In  the  act  wll^be  necessary. 
For  example,  the  act  should  be  amended  to 
preclude  any  assistance  of  any  type  to  ship- 
owners  that  own  and/or  operate  foreign- 
flag  ships. 

While  we  may  not  be  wedded  to  every 
word  In  this  proposed  legislation,  we  never- 
theless believe  that  Its  basic  purpose,  an  in- 
dependent Maritime  Administration,  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  early  next  session 
will  make  a  full  review  of  all  maritime 
problems  and  policies.  This  review  will 
include  plans  for  a  nuclear  merchant 
fleet.  The  United  States  now  has  the 
lead  with  the  Savannah,  but  we  cannot 
be  static.  Suggestions  for  new  vessels 
have  ranged  from  icebreakers  to  con- 
ventional cargo  vessels  to  cargo  subma- 
rines. The  expense  of  nuclear-powered 
ship  construction  requires  the  establish- 
ment of  detailed  and  imaginative  priori- 
ties and  plans. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  few 
months  we  have  before  the  next  session 
will  bring  forth  a  consensus  on  the  fu- 
ture of  a  stronger  American  merchant 
marine,  and  not  contaminate  the  at- 
mosphere with  further  dissension  and 
acrimony.  Otherwise,  nothing  construc- 
tive can  be  expected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2667)  to  amend  title  H  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create 
the  Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


CHARTER  FOR  CERTAIN  PASSENGER 
CRUISE     SERVICE     OF     VESSELS 
OPERATING  UNDER  SUBSLDY 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  a  bill,  for  appropriate 
reference,  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936  In  order  to  authorize  the 
chartering  for  certain  passenger  cruise 
service  of  vessels  operating  under  sub- 
sidy.   Introduction  was  requested  by  the 
Committee     of     American     Steamship 
Lines. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  there 
Is  a  continuing  need  for  an  Amerlcan- 
fiag  passenger  ship  fleet.  However.  In 
order  to  combat  the  inroads  of  foreign 


flag  ccanpetition,  It  has  become  neces- 
sary to  utilize  our  existing  fleet  In  a  more 
efiBclent  manner. 

This  bin  Is  Intended  to  permit  the 
chartering  of  vessels  In  subsidized  serv- 
ice by  one  subsidized  line  to  another,  for 
use  by  the  latter  on  its  trade  route.  Such 
legislation  will  vary  from  the  present  law 
so  as  to  permit  a  subsidized  operator  to 
charter  Its  passenger  ships  to  another 
subsidized  operator  with  regular  pas- 
senger service,  rather  than  operating 
those  vessels  in  the  cruise  trade  Itself. 

This  cross  chartering  will  allow  the 
company  most  familiar  with  the  trade 
route  to  administer  the  service  through 
its  established  agents,  and  to  integrate 
the  ships  with  Its  normal  marketing  and 
advertising  plans.  It  would  also  assure 
the  line  owning  the  vessel  the  most  ef- 
fective use  of  the  ship  during  the  "off 
season"  period,  without  the  necessity  of 
engaging  In  a  trade  with  which  It  Is  not 
familiar.  It  will  also  preclude  the  under- 
taking of  advertising  and  other  expenses 
which  substantially  exceed  those  re- 
quired by  the  existing  operators. 

The  benefits  of  cross  chartering  now 
exist,  by  special  legislation,  for  cruise 
service  of  the  Caribbean.  Several  years 
ago.  In  recognition  of  the  need  to  better 
utilize  American-flag  passenger  ships,  we 
enacted  legislation  which  would  permit 
U.S.-flag  operators  to  engage  In  the 
cruise  service  of  the  Caribbean.  This 
legislation  enabled  east  coast  passenger 
line  operators  to  provide  cruises  to  the 
Caribbean  on  vessels  which  were  not  re- 
quired for  the  regular  passenger  service 
during  the  slow  season.  As  a  result  of 
this  earlier  legislation,  the  loss  generally 
Incurred  by  the  subsidized  lines  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  lay-ups  of  unused  pas- 
senger ships  was  reduced  through  utiliza- 
tion In  the  cruise  trade. 

The  present  bill  will  permit  aU  lines  to 
maximize  their  service  potential  by  em- 
ploying other  available  passenger  ships.  \ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  blU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  2668)  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  in  order  to  au- 
thorize the  chartering  for  certain  pas- 
senger cruise  service  of  vessels  operating 
imder  subsidy,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson, by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


TIRE  SAFETY 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  several  months,  the 
Commerce  Committee  has  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  automobile  tire  safety 
and  grading.  In  particular,  the  com- 
mittee has  had  before  it  S.  1643.  intro- 
duced by  the  junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson],  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
establish  and  enforce  minimum  safety 
standards  and  a  uniform  grading  sys- 
tem for  tires. 

Following  the  close  of  the  committee 
hearings,  the  staff  of  the  committee, 
imder  my  direction,  prepared  a  revised 
bill  taking  Into  consideration  the  data 
and  testimony  developed  during  the 
hearings. 
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So  that  the  public  and  the  affected 
Industries  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
consider  the  committee  draft,  I  now  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  the 
proposed  "Tire  Safety  Act  of  1966,"  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill,  together  with  a  brief  summary, 
be  printed  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 
Our  committee  was  told  that  automo- 
bile accidents  cost  this  Nation  over  2 
million  casualties  and  an  economic 
loss  of  $8,100  million  each  year.  The 
causes  of  these  accidents  range  from 
driver  error  to  mechanical  failure  to  the 
inexplicable. 

Tires  are  a  critical  and  complex  part 
of  the  automobile.  Control  of  the  auto- 
mobile, of  course,  depends  on  tire  con- 
tact with  the  road.  For  each  tire,  this 
contact  is  approximately  the  size  of  a 
human  foot,  yet  four  tires  must  support 
and  control  1  or  2  tons  of  automobile 
at  60,  70.  or  80  miles  an  hour. 

Last  yeatr  approximately  42.5  million 
original  equipment  tires,  87  million  new 
replacement  tires,  and  35  million  re- 
treaded  tires  were  put  into  use  on  the 
Nation's  highways.  The  committee  re- 
ceived significant  numbers  of  letters  de- 
tailing consumer  difficulties  with  tires. 
The  hearings  and  letters  have  docu- 
mented a  situation  where  an  imusual 
number  of  tires  appear  to  be  wearing 
out  or  failing  at  low  mileage,  where  con- 
sumer and  dealer  confusion  abounds,  and 
where  no  comprehensive  basic  standards 
exist. 

There  is  a  startling  lack  of  informa- 
tion and  agreement  by  the  experts  in 
most  of  the  problem  areas.  A  research 
and  development  proerram  is  sorely 
needed  to  develop  comprehensive  mini- 
mum safety  standards. 

There  are  neither  performance  nor 
grading  standards,  which  means  that 
there  is  virtually  no  satisfactory  way  to 
compare  the  qualities  of  the  more  than 
940  tire  names  on  the  market.  Tire 
labeling  has  become  less  and  less  mean- 
ingful because  such  basic  terms  as  "ply 
rating"  and  size  designation  are  only 
approximations.  The  only  load  stand- 
ards previously  available  for  use  in  se- 
lecting original  equipment  tires  have 
been  approximations  based  on  load  fig- 
ures which  were  considerably  lower  than 
the  designed  capacity  of  the  automobiles. 
Present  load  standards  represent  an  up- 
ward revision  of  the  old  figures,  but  no 
upgrading  in  the  tire  themselves. 

The  tire  and  automobile  industries  are 
deeply — and  properly — concerned  with 
safety.  Today's  tires  are  incomparably 
superior  to  tires  of  even  a  few  years 
ago.  Two  facts  remain,  however;  there 
is  a  lack  of  comprehensive  tire  standards 
and  automobile  accidents  constitute  a 
national  catastrophe. 

It  is  necessary  that  action  be  taken  to 
minimize  tire  failure  as  a  cause  of  acci- 
dents and  to  maximize  tire  performance 
as  a  positive  safety  factor.  This  bill 
provides  for  the  immediate  adoption  of 
the  minimum  tire  safety  standards  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commis- 
sion, a  State  compact  organization  with 
a  membership  totaling  44  States.  The 
bill  also  authorizes  a  5-year  research  and 
development  program  to  develop  more 


comprehensive  safety  standards,  retread- 
ing standards,  and  a  grading  system  for 
tires.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
given  the  primary  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  the  program. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  becom- 
ing greater  by  the  day.  By  1975,  it  is 
estimated  that  20  percent  of  the  Nation's 
traffic  will  move  over  the  new  Inter- 
state Highway  System.  These  highways 
will  allow  automobiles  to  travel  at  very 
high  speeds  for  long  periods  of  time. 
Standards  are  needed  to  insure  that  the 
tire  in  use  will  be  safe  imder  present 
driving  conditions  as  well  as  under  the 
new  conditions  presented  by  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  sum- 
mary will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2669)  to  establish  safety 
standards  for  motor  vehicle  tires  sold  or 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mag- 
NTJSON,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2669 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tire  Safety  Act  of 
1966". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "interstate  commerce"  in- 
cludes commerce  between  one  State,  terri- 
tory, possesssion,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
another  State,  territory,  possession,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

(b)  The  term  "motor  vehicle"  means  pas- 
senger cars  and  station  wagons  used  on  the 
highways  except  those  regulated  under 
clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  section  204(a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
304(a) (l)-(3)). 

(c)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

MINIMUM    S.\TETY     STANDARDS    FOR    TIRES 

Sec.  3.  In  order  that  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents caused  by  tire  failure  can  be  kept  to  a 
minimum,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
publish,  as  interim  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards, in  the  Federal  Register  the  tire  safety 
standards  substantially  as  prescribed  in 
Regulation  V-1  by  the  Vehicle  Equipment 
Safety  Commission,  an  interstate  agency  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  Joint  resolution 
of  the  Congress  relating  to  highway  traffic 
safety  approved  August  20,  1958,  as  the  Initial 
minimum  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicle 
tires. 

IMPROVING    STANDARDS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Two  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  and  thereafter  as  he  deems 
necessary  the  Secretary  shall  review  and  re- 
vise to  the  extent  necessary  the  minimum 
safety  standards  prescribed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3.  Such  revised  standards  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  and  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  date  specified  in  the 
regulations. 

(b)  In  such  revised  minimum  standards 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the  maximum 
permissible  loads  for  each  motor  vehicle 
tire,  and  the  application  of  such  maximum 
permissible  load  standards. 

(c)  In  OTder  to  carry  out  this  section,  the 
Secretary — 

( 1)  Ls  authorized  to  conduct  a  research  and 
development  program  to  Improve  minimum 
new  tire  safety  standards; 


(2)  is  authorized  to  conduct  a  research 
and  development  program  to  develop  mini- 
mum safety  standards  for  retreaded  motor 
vehicle  tires; 

(3)  shall  consult  with  tire  manufacturers, 
and  other  interested  industries,  technical 
organizations.  State,  local,  and  interstate 
agencies  concerned  with  tire  safety,  and  tire 
users:  and 

(4)  shall  take  into  consideration  such  fac- 
tors as  size,  load  carrying  ability,  and  its  re- 
lation to  the  type  of  expected  use,  skid  re-   ■ 
sistance,    blowout    resistance,    resistance    to  ., 
cvu-b  striking  and  pothole  or  bump  damage,  • 
cornering  ability,  rim  resistance,  and  such 
other  factors  as  he  deems  relevant. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   PERFORMANCE   STANDARDS  FOR 
GRADING   TIRES 

Sec.  5.  In  order  that  the  consumer  may 
make  an  informed  choice  in  the  purchase  of 
motor  vehicle  tires,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  develop  a  uniform  grad- 
ing system  for  motor  vehicle  tires.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  implementation 
of  such  a  uniform  grading  system  by  Janu- 
ary 31, 1971. 

PROHIBITED  acts 

Sec.  6.  The  following  acts  and  the  causing 
thereof  are  prohibited : 

(a)  the  manufacture  for  sale,  the  sale,  or 
the  offering  for  sale,  in  interstate  commerce, 
or  the  importation  into  the  United  States, 
or  the  introduction,  delivery  for  Introduc- 
tion, or  transportation,  in  interstate  com- 
merce, or  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  delivery 
after  sale,  in  interstate  commerce,  of  any 
motor  vehicle  tire  manufactured  on  or  after 
the  date  this  section  takes  effect  unless  in 
compliance  with  the  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sections  3  and  4  of 
this  Act; 

(b)  the  sale,  or  the  offering  for  sale.  In 
interstate  commerce,  or  the  importation  into 
the  United  States,  or  the  Introduction,  de- 
livery for  introduction,  or  transportation,  in 
interstate  commerce,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
sale,  or  delivery  after  sale,  in  Interstate  com- 
merce, of  any  new  motor  vehicle  equipped 
with  tires  not  in  compliance  with  the  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  4(b)  of  this  Act; 

(c)  the  failure  to  permit  entry  or  inspec- 
tion as  authorized  by  section  10  of  this  Act. 

SCIZTTRE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  motor  vehicle  tire  that  has 
been  manufactured  or  introduced  Into  com- 
merce  in  violation  of  section  6(a)    of  this 
Act  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against 
while  in  interstate  commerce  or  at  any  time 
thereafter,  on  libel  of  Information  and  con- 
demned in  any  district  court  In  the  United 
States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the 
tire   is   found:    Provided,  That  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  a  tire  Intended  for  export 
to  any  foreign  country  11  It  is  labeled  on  the 
outside  of  the  shipping  package  to  show  that 
it  is  intended  for  export,  and  is  so  exported, 
(b)  Such  tire  shall  be  liable  to  seizure  by 
process  pursuant  to  the  libel,  and  the  pro- 
cedure in  cases  under  this  section  shall  con- 
form, as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
in    admiralty;    except   that    on   demand   of 
either  party  any  issue  of  fact  Joined  in  any 
such  case  shall  be  tried  by  Jury.    When  libel 
for   condemnation    proceedings    under   this 
section,    involving    the    same    claimant,   are 
pending  in  two  or  more  Jurisdictions,  such 
pending  proceedings,  upon  application  of  the 
United    States   or    the    claimant    seasonably 
made  to  the  court  of  one  such  Jurisdiction, 
shall  be  consolidated  for  trial  by  order  of 
such   court,   and   tried   in    (1)    any   district 
selected  by  the  applicant  where  one  of  such 
proceedings    is    pending;    or    (2)    a   district 
agreed  upon  by  stipulation  between  the  par- 
ties.    If   no  order    for    consolidation    is   so 
made  within  a  reaiionable  time,  the  United 
States  or   the   claimant   may   apply   to  the 
court   of   one   such    Jurisdiction,    and   such 
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court  (after  giving  the  other  party,  the 
claimant,  or  the  United  States  attorney  for 
such  district,  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard)  shall  by  order,  unless 
good  caxose  to  the  contrary  is  shown,  specify 
a  district  of  reasonable  proximity  to  the 
claimant's  principal  place  of  business,  in 
which  all  such  pending  proceedings  shall  be 
consolidated  for  trial  and  tried.  Such  order 
of  consolidation  shall  not  apply  so  as  to  re- 
quire the  removal  of  any  case  the  date  for 
trial  of  which  has  been  fixed.  The  court 
granting  such  order  shall  give  prompt  notifi- 
cation thereof  to  the  other  courts  having 
Jurisdiction  of  the  case  covered  thereby. 

(c)  Any  tire  condemned  under  this  section 
shall,  after  entry  of  the  decree,  be  disposed  of 
by  destruction  or  sale  as  the  court  may,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, direct  and  the  proceeds  thereof.  If 
sold,  less  the  legal  costs  and  charges,  shall  be 
paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States; 
but  such  tire  shall  not  be  sold  under  such 
decree  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  the  laws  of  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  sold : 
Provided.  That,  after  entry  of  the  decree  and 
upon  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  such  pro- 
ceedings and  the  execution  of  a  good  and 
sufficient  bond  conditioned  that  such  tire 
shall  not  be  sold  or  disposed  of  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  laws  of  any 
State  or  territory  In  which  sold,  the  court 
may  by  order  direct  that  such  tire  be  de- 
livered to  the  owner  thereof  to  be  destroyed 
or  brought  Into  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  under  the  supervision  of  an 
officer  or  employee  duly  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  and  the  expenses  of  such  super- 
vision shall  be  paid  by  the  person  obtaining 
release  of  the  tire  under  bond. 

(d)  When  a  decree  of  condemnation  Is  en- 
tered against  the  tire,  court  costs  and  fees, 
and  storage  and  other  proper  expenses,  shall 
be  awarded  against  the  person,  if  any,  inter- 
vening as  claimant  of  the  tire. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  removal  for  trial  of  any 
case  as  provided  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section — 

(1)  the  clerk  of  the  court  from  which  re- 
moval is  made  shall  promptly  transmit  to 
the  cotut  in  which  the  case  is  to  be  tried  all 
records  in  the  case  necessary  in  order  that 
such  court  may  exercise  Jurisdiction; 

(2)  the  coort  to  which  such  case  is  re- 
moved shall  have  the  powers  and  be  subject 
to  the  duties,  for  purposes  of  such  case, 
which  the  court  from  which  removal  was 
made  would  have  had,  or  to  which  such  court 
would  have  been  subject,  if  such  case  had 
not  been  removed. 

injunction;  criminal  contempt 
Sec.  8.  (a)  The  United  States  district 
courts  and  the  United  States  courts  of  the 
territories  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule 
65  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
procedure,  to  restrain  violations  of  this  Act. 
(b)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  Injunction  or  re- 
straining order  Issued  under  this  section, 
which  violation  also  constitutes  a  violation 
of  this  Act,  trial  shall  be  by  the  court  or, 
upon  demand  of  the  accused,  by  a  Jury. 
Such  trial  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  and  procedure  applicable 
In  the  case  of  proceedings  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  rule  42(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
CMminal  Procedure. 

SUBPENAS 

Sex:.  9.  In  all  libel  or  injunction  proceed- 
ings for  the  enforcement,  or  to  restrain  vio- 
lations, of  this  Act  subpenas  for  witnesses 
who  are  required  to  attend  a  court  of  the 
United  States  in  any  district  may  run  into 
any  other  district  in  any  such  proceeding. 

TESTING  AND  INSPECTION 

Sec  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  such  testing  and  inspection  aa 


he  deems  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  officers 
and  employees  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
upon  presenting  appropriate  credentials  and 
a  written  notice  to  the  owner,  operator,  or 
agent  in  charge,  are  authorized  to  enter,  at 
reasonable  times,  any  factory.  Warehouse,  or 
other  business  establishment  or  premises 
where  motor  vehicle  tires  are  man\rfactured 
or  held  prior  to  their  sale  or  delivery  to  the 
ultimate  consvuner,  or  are  being  worked  on 
after  such  sale  or  delivery,  or  where  new 
motor  vehicles  are  assembled  or  held  prior 
to  their  sale  or  delivery  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer and  to  make  a  reasonable  inspection 
of  such  tires  or  such  motor  vehicles  to  deter- 
mine compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

RECORDS  Ain>  REPORTS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Every  tire  manufacturer  shall 
establish  and  maintain  such  records,  make 
such  reports,  and  provide  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to 
enable  him  to  determine  whether  such  manu- 
factxirer  has  acted  or  is  acting  in  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  All  information  reported  shall  be  con- 
sidered confidential  for  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 1905  of  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  except  where  such  Information  Is  re- 
lated to  other  officers  or  employees  concerned 
with  carrying  out  this  Act  or  when  relevant 
In  any  proceeding  under  this  Act. 

ATTTHORIZATION 

Sec.  12.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  stim  of  $5,820,000  for  the 
period  ending  June  30.  1971.  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  a  sum  not  to  ex- 
ceed $750,000  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  13.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  its  enactment  except  that  section  6 
shall  take  effect  on  such  date  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  determine,  but  such 
date  shall  be  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor 
more  than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  pub- 
lication of  regulations  first  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  this  Act. 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN  is  as  follows: 

summiary  of  proposed  tire  safety 
Act  op  1966 
The  act  establishes  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards for  new  tires  for  passenger  cars  and  sta- 
tion wagons.  The  act  adopts  the  existing 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Vehicle  Equip- 
ment Safety  Commission,  an  interstate  com- 
pact established  under  a  1958  congressional 
resolution.  (Section  3),  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  must  revise  this  standard  within 
2  years.     (Section  4a). 

Research  and  development  programs  In  the 
following  areas  are  authorized:  (1)  mini- 
mum new  tire  safety  standards  (section  4); 
(2)  retreading  safety  standards  (section  4c) ; 
and  (3)  a  uniform  grading  system  for  tires 
(section  5). 

The  following  acts  are  prohibited  (section 
6)  :  ( 1 )  manufacture  or  sale  of  noncomply- 
ing  tires;  (2)  selling  new  cars  with  tires  that 
do  not  comply  with  the  tire  load  standards 
to  be  promulgated  within  2  years  (section 
4.b):  and  (3)  failure  to  permit  inspection 
(section  10). 

Violations  of  the  act  are  punishable  by 
the  following :  ( 1 )  seizure  of  the  noncomply- 
Ing  tires  in  an  action  conforming  to  a  libel 
in  admiralty,  with  Jury  trial  upon  demand 
(section  7);  and  (2)  injunction  and  criminal 
contempt  for  violation  of  the  Injxmction 
(section  8). 

Compliance  Is  enforced  by  giving  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  the  following  authority: 
(1)  testing  tires  (section  10a);  (2)  author- 
ity to  enter  tire  and  auto  factories,  ware- 


houses, and  so  forth,  on  written  notice  (sec- 
tion 10b);  and  (3)  authority  to  prescribe 
recordkeeping  procedures  (section  11). 

Excluded  from  the  act  are  truck  and  bus 
tlree  (section  2b),  and  tires  for  exports 
(section  7) . 

The  bill  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  $5,- 
820.000  for  the  period  ending  June  30.  1971. 
and  not  more  than  $750,CKX)  annually  there- 
after (section  12) . 


APPROVAL  OP  CONTRACT  NEGO- 
TIATED WITH  EL  PASO  COUNTY 
WATER  IMPROVEMENT  DISTRICT 
NO.  1,  TEXAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  approve  a  contract  negotiated  with 
the  El  Paso  Covmty  Water  Improvement 
District  No.  1.  Texas,  to  authorize  its  ex- 
ecution, and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  together 
with  a  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  relating  to  the  bill, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tt^e  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2670)  to  approve  a  contract 
negotiated  with  the  El  Paso  County 
Water  Improvement  District  No.  1, 
Texas,  to  authorize  its  execution,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yar- 
BORotTGH.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreserUatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
proposed  contract  designated  "FST031765" 
negotiated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  the  El  Paso  County  Water  Improvement 
District  No.  1,  Texas,  to  extend  the  period  for 
repayment  of  reimbursable  costs  inctured  on 
the  Rio  Grande  project  for  construction  and 
for  rehabilitation  and  betterment  work  and 
to  establish  a  variable  repayment  schedule 
for  such  costs  allocated  to  this  District  Is  ap- 
proved and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
hereby  authorized  to  execute  such  contract 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

The    letter    presented    by    Mr.    Yab- 
BOROUGH  is  as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Office  of  the  Secrbtabt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  5, 1965. 
Hon.  Httbeht  H.  Humphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT:  Enclosed  for  your  con- 
sideration is  a  draft  of  bill  to  approve  a 
contract  negotiated  with  the  El  Paso  County 
Water  Improvement  District  No.  1,  Texas,  to 
authorize  Its  execution,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

We  recommend  that  this  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  and  we  rec- 
ommend that  it  be  enacted. 

This  bill  would  approve,  and  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  execute  a  con- 
tract that  has  been  negotiated  with  the  EI 
Paso  County  Water  Improvement  District 
No.  1,  Rio  Grande  project,  Texas,  pursuant 
to  section  7  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act 
of  1939.  The  contract  would  establish  a 
variable  formula,  based  on  water  availability, 
for  computing  annual  repajTnent  install- 
ments on  the  district's  construction  and 
rehabilitation  and  betterment  obligations  to 
the  United  States.  Under  the  formula,  the 
amount  of  the  base  annual  charge  under  the 
contract  would  be  payable  as  the  required 
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annual  Installment  It  the  estimated  water 
allotment  (as  of  July  10)  were  equal  to  a  full 
water  supply.  If  the  water  allotment  were 
less  than  a  full  water  supply  (3  acre-feet), 
the  base  annual  charge  would  be  reduced 
proportionately. 

Because  of  periodic  extreme  water  short- 
ages and  an  apparent  shrinking  water  supply, 
adoption  of  the  variable  formula  is  expected 
to  extend  the  district's  existing  repayment 
schedule  by  about  15  years.  Under  present 
contracts,  repayment  will  be  completed  In 
about  23  years.  However,  the  formula  Is 
nexlble  so  that  the  ultimate  repayment  pe- 
riod would  depend  on  the  actual  quantities 
of  water  available  year  by  year. 

Construction  of  the  Leasburg  diversion 
dam  in  New  Mexico  for  the  Rio  Grande  proj- 
ect was  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  December  2.  1905.  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Reclamation  Act,  and  fxinds  were 
allocated  to  Initiate  construction  of  the  first 
diversion  unit.  The  Reclamation  Act  was 
extended  to  Texas  on  June  12.  1906.  Con- 
gress authorized  the  construction  of  Ele-  ^ 
phant  Butte  Dam  on  March  4.  1907.  at  which 
time  $1  million  of  nonreimbursable  funds 
were  appropriated  from  the  General  Treas- 
ury as  the  State  Department's  share  for  allo- 
cation by  treaty  of  60.000  acre-feet  of  water 
annually  to  Mexico.  Additional  project 
works  have  been  authorized  by  Congress 
through  the  years  with  the  most  recent  au- 
thorlzatiou  being  the  construction  of  recre- 
ation facilities  under  Public  Law  87-542  (76 
Stat.  171). 

Principal  features  of  the  project  Include 
Elephant  Butte  and  Caballo  Dam  and  Reser- 
voirs, Elephant  Butte  powerplant,  power  dis- 
tribution facilities,  four  project  diversion 
dan\s.  plus  the  American  Dam  operated  by 
the  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission.  141  miles  of  main  canals,  462 
miles  of  laterals,  and  over  460  miles  of  drains. 
The  project  was  initially  planned  to  provide 
full  Irrlgatioii  service  for  159.650  acres  and 
supplemental  Irrigation?  water  for  18.340  acres 
of  land  In  New  Mexico  and  Texas.  Project 
purposes  include  irrigation,  power  and  rec- 
reation. 

The  repa3rment  contract  of  November  10. 
1937.  as  amended  by  the  contract  of  October 
1.  1939.  and  subsequently  supplemented,  pro- 
vides for  the  district  to  pay  its  construction 
obligation  In  annual  Installments  of  $98,863. 
Deferments  have  been  granted  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  authority  given  him  by  section 
17  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939.  as 
amended,  on  the  basis  of  prevalent  water- 
shortage  conditions.  The  district  also  has 
an  obligation  to  the  United  States  for  re- 
pajTnent  of  rehabilitation  and  betterment 
costs.  The  cost  of  the  program  is  limited  to 
$2,300,000  and  the  first  repayment  install- 
ment is  scheduled  in  1966.  A  portion  of  the 
rehabilitation  and  betterment  repayment 
obligation  will  be  repaid  concurrently  with 
construction  cost  repayment.  By  contract 
of  May  15.  1959.  district  repajrment  of  the 
rehabilitation  and  betterment  obligation  was 
scheduled  at  the  annual  rate  of  9133.860  less 
the  amount  payable  under  the  construction 
cost  repayment  contracts.  The  proposed 
variable  repaj-ment  arrangement  would  ap- 
ply to  both  the  construction  and  the  re- 
habilitation and  betterment  installments. 

The  variable  repayment  plan  incorporated 
in  the  proposed  amendatory  contract  is  con- 
sidered an  equitable  solution  of  the  dis- 
trict's repayment  problem.  The  variable  re- 
payment plan  relates  each  payment  to  the 
water  supply  actually  available  in  project 
reservoirs  and  allotted  for  use  on  the  project. 
This  plan  has  the  support  of  the  district's 
water  users  and  does  not  entail  a  writeoff 
or  reduction  in  the  districts  repayment  ob- 
ligation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 


this    proposed   legislation   from   the   stand- 
point of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Kkknztr  Holum. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FAIR  LABOR 
STANDARDS  ACT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  proposing  an 
amendment  to  section  13(a)(5)  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  and  ask  that  It  be  appropri- 
ately referred. 

Section  13(a)(5)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  is  codified  as  title  29,  sec- 
tion 213(a)  (5)  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  is  one  of  the  exemptions  written  into 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  As  it  is 
presently  worded,  this  provision  exempts 
from  the  minimum  wage  and  maximum 
hour  sections  of  the  act  "any  employee 
employed  in  the  catching,  taking, 
propagating,  harvesting,  cultivating,  or 
farming  of  any  kind  of  fish,  shellfish, 
crustaceas  sponges,  seaweeds,  or  other 
aquatic  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  or  in  the  first  procssing,  canning  or 
packing  such  marine  products  at  sea  as 
an  incident  to,  or  in  conjunction  with, 
such  fishing  operations,  including  the 
going  to  and  returning  from  work  and 
loading  and  unloading  when  performed 
by  any  such  employee." 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
would  add  after  the  word  "harvesting" 
the  following:  "including  shelling  in  the 
case  of  shellfish." 

Prior  to  the  1961  amendments  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  all  employees 
engaged  in  harvesting,  processing  or  can- 
ning operations  in  the  seafood  industry 
were  exempted  from  coverage  of  the  act. 
The  1961  amendments  severely  limited 
the  exemption  and  has  resulted  in  cover- 
age, for  minimum  wages  only,  of  some 
employees  who  have  never  before  earned 
as  much  as  the  minimum  wage.  This 
has  caused  a  severe  hardship  in  some  of 
the  smaller  of>erations  in  the  industry. 
For  example,  in  a  newspaper  article 
which  appeared  in  the  city  of  Colum- 
bia. S.C.  on  September  3,  1965,  industry 
spokesmen  attribute  the  shutdown  in 
major  crab  packing  plants  in  North 
Carolina  to  the  application  of  the  mini- 
mum wage.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article,  entitled  "Minimum 
Wage  Blamed  for  Industry  Failuie,"  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

This  amendment  would  exempt  only 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  shelling  of 
shellfish.  This  is  a  very  limited  number 
of  individuals  who  stand  to  lose  their  Job 
and  the  Income  that  they  now  enjoy  un- 
less an  exemption  of  this  nature  is  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  article  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2671)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  in  order 
to  exempt  employees  employed  in  the 
shelling  of  shellfish  from  the  minimum 
wage  provisions  of  such  act.  introduced 
by  Mr.  Thttrmond.  was  received,  read 


twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Thttr- 
mond  is  as  follows : 

NoBTH   Carolima:    Minimum   Wage   Blamed 
FOB  Industry  Failure 

Raleigh. — North  Carolina  crab  Industry 
shut  down  Thursday  and  officials  blamed 
it  on  an  increase  in  the  Federal  minimum 
wage.  They  said  the  move  threatened  the 
entire  commercial  fishing  industry  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  shutdown  came  after  the  Crab  Pack- 
ers Association  voted  unanimously  Wednes- 
day night  to  close  all  18  major  crab  packing 
plants  In  North  Carolina  immediately. 

W.  P.  Whorton,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, said  the  crab  processors  were  victims  of 
economic  strangulation  and  that  the  break* 
Ing  point  will  come  Friday  when  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  takes  another  J\unp  from 
•1.15  to  $1.25  an  hour. 

Whorton  said  the  closing  of  the  crab  plants 
will  mean  the  end  of  the  State's  commercial 
fishing  industry  because  crabbing  consti- 
tutes such  an  Important  part  of  the  fishing 
Industry's  Income. 

He  added  the  shutdown  "Is  permanent, 
unless  the  Government  chooses  to  make 
some  adjustments  for  us,  chooses,  In  other 
words,  to  let  vis  work." 


INTERSTATE  LAND  SALES  FULL 
DISCLOSURE  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  require  registration  of 
real  estate  subdivisions,  sold  through  the 
mail  or  by  the  instrumentalities  of  inter- 
state commerce,  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  This  bill  is  pri- 
marily aimed  at  correcting  abuses  in  the 
"mail-order"  land  sales  industry.  It  Is 
based  on  the  full  disclosure  principle  es- 
tablished by  the  Securities  Act  of  1933 
and  in  many  instances  this  bill  parallels 
the  provisions  of  that  act.  As  this  bill 
is  intended  to  regulate  the  sale  of  lots  in 
large  tracts  of  land,  which  are  often  raw 
and  undeveloped,  certain  types  of  land 
sales  are  especially  exempted  from  Its 
provisions.  For  example,  sellers  of  land 
for  industrial  and  commercial  use.  the 
owner  selling  his  own  property,  or  a  de- 
veloper selling  lots  on  which  houses  were 
already  built  or  selling  a  lot  with  an 
agreement  to  build  would  not  be  required 
to  register  with  SEC. 

A  developer  of  a  subdivision,  defined 
as  land  divided  into  five  or  more  lots, 
would  file  a  registration  statement  with 
the  SEC.  The  registration  statement 
would  contain  a  legal  description  of  the 
land,  its  topography,  the  availability  of 
sewage  facilities,  utilities,  proximity  to 
towns  and  villages,  state  of  the  title,  and 
a  description  of  encumbrances  on  the 
land,  the  names  of  persons  having  an 
interest  in  tne  land  and  the  extent  of 
their  interest  and  other  information. 

It  would  be  illegal  to  sell  the  land  un- 
less the  registration  statement  was  in 
effect.  If  it  appeared  to  the  SEC  that 
the  registration  statement  contained 
omissions  or  misstatements  of  fact  or 
was  inaccurate  and  incomplete,  the 
Commission  could  prevent  the  sale  of  the 
land  by  issuing  an  order  refusing  to  per- 
mit the  registration  statement  to  be- 
come effective. 
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After  a  hearing,  the  SEC  could  require 
appropriate  amendments  to  the  registra- 
tion statement  before  allowing  it  to  be- 
come effective.  Even  if  the  registra- 
tion statement  were  In  effect,  the  SEC 
could  suspend  its  effectiveness  if  mis- 
statements or  omissions  of  fact,  or  mis- 
leading statements  were  discovered. 

The  developer  would  be  required  to 
give  the  prospective  buyer  of  a  lot  In  a 
subdivision  a  prospectus  containing  the 
information  contained  in  the  registra- 
tion statement.  Although  the  prospec- 
tus would  not  constitute  approval  of  the 
merits  of  the  land  by  the  SEC,  it  would 
give  the  buyer  clear  and  accurate  In- 
formation on  the  condition  of  the  land 
he  was  buying.  It  would  be  a  realistic 
companion  piece  to  the  glossy  brochures 
and  high  pressure  sales  pitches  which  are 
often  used  to  sell  "retirement  paradises" 
and  investment  acreage. 

Agents  selling  land  for  a  developer 
would  also  register  with  the  SEC.  which 
could  deny  or  revoke  registration  for  past 
criminal  activity  or  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

The  SEC  would  have  the  power  to  in- 
vestigate statements  made  in  the  regis- 
tration statement  of  the  developers  or  in 
an  application  for  registration  as  an 
agent.  As  in  the  Securities  Act  of  1933, 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  is  provided 
during  these  administrative  proceedings. 
And,  of  course,  the  bill  provides  for  re- 
view by  the  courts  of  the  actions  of  the 
SEC. 

Another  protection  for  the  purchaser 
would  be  the  right  to  sue  the  developer 
for  damages  if  his  purchase  was  made  on 
the  basis  of  misstatements  or  omissions 
of  fact.  In  addition,  this  bill  would 
make  it  unlawful  to  sell  lots  in  a  sub- 
division by  the  use  of  fraudulent  devices 
or  practices,  or  by  using  misstatements 
of  facts  or  misleading  facts. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  intended 
to  eliminate  State  regulatory  action,  but 
to  encourage  it.  The  Securities  Ex- 
change Commission  is  directed  by  sec- 
tion 8  to  cooperate  with  the  appropriate 
State  authorities  and  may  accept  regis- 
tration of  a  developer  with  a  State 
agency  in  lieu  of  registration  with  the 
Commission  if  it  Is  in  the  public  interest. 
I  know  that  the  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws 
has  been  developing  a  model  full  dis- 
closure statute  for  the  States,  and  I 
would  hope  that  such  a  statute  would 
be  eventually  enacted  by  the  States. 
Federal  regulation  in  this  area  is  nec- 
essary to  deal  with  an  interstate  prob- 
lem, but  it  is  my  hope  that  passage  of 
adequate  State  regulations  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  States  will  lessen  and 
ultimately  eliminate  the  need  for  an  ac- 
tive Federal  role  in  this  field. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  applies  to  the 
sale  of  land  the  same  method  of  inves- 
tor protection  which  has  worked  so  well 
in  the  securities  industry.  For  the  past 
30  years,  the  buyer  of  common  stock  has 
had  available  to  him  the  full  facts  con- 
cerning a  new  stock  issue.  He  can  buy 
stock,  confident  that  the  facts  he  has  are 
true  and  accurate.  The  full  disclosure 
principle  has  the  support  of  the  securi- 
ties industry  and  the  Investing  public.  It 
is  my  belief  that  this  legislaUon  will  be 


welcomed  by  the  many  hundreds  of  real 
estate  developers,  who  have  been  consci- 
entiously seeking  to  rid  their  industry  of 
the  unscrupulous  and  deceitful  salesmen 
of  worthless  land.  I  know  it  will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  thousands  of  prospective 
buyers  of  lots  as  investments  or  as  sites 
for  their  retirement  homes.  We  are  not 
attempting  to  tell  anyone  what  he  can 
or  cannot  buy.  We  are  simply  making 
sure  that  when  a  person  does  buy  he  is  in 
full  possession  of  all  the  facts  and  that 
the  facts  are  honestly  and  fairly  de- 
scribed. 

I  have  had  a  short  explanation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  prepared,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  This 
bill,  Mr.  President,  is  more  than  a  pro- 
posal to  combat  excesses  that  have  al- 
ready partially  damaged  the  reputation 
of  the  mail-order  land  sales  industry. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  assist  the  respect- 
able majority  of  land-by-mail  developers 
to  maintain  high  ethical  standards  with- 
out being  put  at  a  disadvantage  by  those 
less  scrupulous  than  they. 

It  is  also  an  attempt  to  help  the  indus- 
try better  perform  its  important  service 
to  a  highly  mobile  population,  a  popula- 
tion which  more  and  more  may  be  in- 
clined to  buy  unfamiliar  sites  in  faraway 
States  if  the  industry  can  assure  them 
of  fair,  honest  treatment. 

The  group  that  stands  most  in  need~of 
such  treatment  are  retired  persons  or 
those  planning  for  retirement.  These 
elderly  Americans  dream  of  a  haven  in  a 
climate  and  surroundings  far  different 
than  they  have  known  all  their  lives. 
They  are  seeking  sites  on  which  they 
can  live  less  expensively  than  they  did 
when  they  raised  their  families.  Quite 
often  they  must  move  because  of  health 
problems.  Usually,  every  dollar  of  their 
income  is  accounted  for;  they  move  in 
order  to  make  those  dollars  go  further. 

Whatever  their  reason,  they  depend  to 
a  large  degree  on  the  honesty  of  the 
seller  or  the  effectiveness  of  regulation, 
where  it  exists,  at  the  State  level. 

Quite  often,  the  honesty  and  foresight 
of  the  seller  Is  protection  enough  for 
such  buyers.  Many  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans now  live  securely  in  communities 
built  entirely  through  mail-order  sales  by 
developers  who  had  the  vision  and  the 
finances  required  to  transform  vacant 
and  oftentimes  unpromising  land  into 
attractive  environments  for  comfortable 
living.  Other  thousands  of  Americans, 
young  and  old,  have  bought  imdeveloped 
land  and  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  yield  rich  investment  returns, 
or  serve  as  a  site  for  a  home  far  in  the 
future. 

Heartening  as  such  experiences  may 
be,  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Aging, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  found  that 
they  are  far  from  universal. 

Concerned  about  possible  abuse  of  el- 
derly persons  who  are  seeking  retirement 
security,  the  committee  took  preliminary 
testimony  on  mail-order  land  sales  in 
1963.     The  initial  findings  gave  ample 
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evidence  that  our  concern  was  war- 
ranted. To  continue  the  investigations, 
the  committee  established  a  subcommit- 
tee on  frauds  and  misrepresentations 
aff.ecting  the  elderly,  on  which  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  serve  as  chairman. 
The  subcommittee,  given  a  mandate  to 
investigate  mail-order  land  sales  In 
some  detail,  conducted  a  6-month  study 
which  concluded  in  May  1964  with  3  days 
of  hearings  in  Washington,  D.C. 

In  a  report,  "Frauds  and  Deceptions 
Affecting  the  Elderly;  Investigations, 
Findings,  and  Recommendations:  1964," 
issued  on  January  31,  the  subcommittee 
offered  findings  that  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

First.  The  installment  mail-order  and 
sales  industry  is  already  a  big  business. 
Estimates  vary,  but  it  is  well  established 
that  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  Invested  In  land,  sight  unseen,  for  a 
few  dollars  down  and  a  few  dollars  a 
month. 

Second.  Approximately  5  or  6  years 
ago,  in  the  early  days  of  the  boom,  specu- 
lators and  others  looking  for  a  killing  en- 
gaged in  blatant  and  sometimes  reckless 
schemes. 

The  "free  lot"  technique,  for  example, 
was  widespread  in  1960  and  1961,  Vic- 
tims were  told  that  they  had  "won" 
small  lots  that  could  be  theirs  if  they 
paid  so-called  closing  costs  of  anywhere 
from  $40  to  $100.  Investigation  showed, 
however,  that  quite  often  the  closing 
costs  were  spurious  and  that  the  land  in 
question  was  so  remote,  or  so  barren,  or 
so  inaccessible  that  it  was  worth  far  less 
than  the  fee  they  paid  for  it. 

Other  promoters  sold  land  they  did  not 
own,  claimed  that  water  or  utilities  ex- 
isted on  the  site  when  in  fact  they  did 
not,  or  made  other  statements  so  ob- 
viously false  that  they  invited  action  im- 
der  the  postal  fraud  statute. 

Thus,  thousands  of  persons — many  of 
them  near  or  past  retirement  age— be- 
came owners  of  desert  or  swampland  far 
different  from  the  homesites  they 
dreamed  of.  Their  plight  was  summed 
up  by  one  reporter  who,  after  traveling 
dozens  of  miles  over  rough  desert  paths, 
found  a  sign  attached  to  a  lonely  stake 
that  marked  the  property  bought  by 
one  disenchanted  buyer. 

The  sign  said:  "My  God,  this  is  it.  We 
have  been  took." 

Third.  Action  by  postal  authorities,  as 
well  as  new  laws  in  several  States,  have 
had  a  salutary  effect  in  discouraging  the 
raw  deceptions  of  the  past.  But  the  sub- 
committee felt  that  land-by-mail  pro- 
motions still  offer  many  opportimitles  for 
those  who  deliberately  wish  to  deceive 
their  prospective  customers.  The  new 
methods  may  be  technically  within  the 
letter  of  the  postal  fraud  law,  and  they 
may  be  difficult  for  State  authorities  to 
deal  with.  But  the  buyer  may  find  him- 
self just  as  thoroughly  deceived  as  if  he 
had  been  bilked  by  more  obvious  meth- 
ods. 

The  subcommittee  report  gave  special 
attention  to  those  sellers  of  "investment 
acreage"  who  take  pains  to  point  out  that 
the  land  they  offer  is  imdeveloped  and, 
in  some  cases,  highly  speculative. 
Witnesses  told  the  subcommittee,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  the  land  now  sold  as 
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Investment  acreage  faces  virtually  insep- 
arable barriers  to  development,  even  in 
the  distant  future,  because  of  scattered 
ownership,  inaccessibility,  unusual  topo- 
graphical problems,  and  special  situa- 
tions, such  as  impediments  to  develop- 
ment caused  by  regional  drainage  pro- 
grams. 

Subcommittee  members  also  heard  wit- 
nesses describe  tricks  of  the  trade,  that 
can  be  employed  to  give  prospective  buy- 
ers a  thoroughly  distorted  picture  of  the 
land  In  question  and  the  terms  under 
which  that  land  is  bought.  The  subcom- 
mittee concluded  that  omission  as  well  as 
subtle  distortion  of  facts,  can  lead  a  lay- 
man far  afield,  even  in  cases  where  out- 
right fraud  cannot  be  proved. 

Fourth.  Some  States  have  attempted 
to  cope  with  the  problem  by  requiring 
sellers  of  land  to  give  full  information  so 
that  a  public  report  can  be  issued  to 
buyers.  This  is  a  sound  principle  and  It 
is.  indeed,  the  principle  of  the  legisla- 
tion offered  here  today. 

But  even  the  most  determined  State 
regulatory  agency,  with  the  most  far- 
reaching  powers,  encounters  difBculties. 
Those  difficulties  were  summarized  in  the 
following  testimony  at  a  hearing  on 
May  20,  1964.  by  Alton  Van  Horn,  then  a 
commissioner  and  now  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Real  Estate  Commission,  and 
Robert  Peacock,  secretary -director  of  the 
commission : 

Senator  Wiij.iams.  •  •  •  I  wonder  If  you 
could  amplify  a  little  on  Just  how  the  New 
Jersey  Commission  operates  and  how  It  be- 
comes operative  In  any  of  these  cases  where 
an  out-of-state  seller  wants  to  do  business 
In  selling  this  out-of-State  land  In  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Van  Horn.  Under  our  law.  45-16-15-1 
he  Is  required  to  seek  release  of  the  State. 
Pundamentally.  he  must  work  under  a  New 
Jersey  licensee  or  become  licensed  himself. 
He  Is  required  to  file  through  the  channels 
of  the  New  Jersey  licensee  a  request  seeking 
release  of  the  subdivision,  seeking  the  right 
to  physically  come  Into  New  Jersey  to  pro- 
mote the  land.  And  then  he  must  submit 
the  data  required  by  the  questionnaires  that 
I  demonstrated  earlier  which  Is  a  rather 
searching  thing. 

He  must  file  certain  other  documentary 
material  with  it  and  then  submit  to  an  on- 
site  examination  of  the  property.  After  the 
on-site  examination  of  the  property,  the 
conrunlsslon  has  the  right — and  as  we  see  it. 
the  mandate — to  impose  restrictions  and  con- 
ditions, where  warranted,  and  he  must  sub- 
mit to  those  restrictions  and  conditions  In 
order  to  promote  the  land  within  the  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  this  true  of  any 
seller,  no  matter  how  he  wants  to  come  in, 
by  mall,  or  ad.  or  phone? 

Blr.  Van  Horn.  We  haven't  yet  determined 
any  way  In  which  we  have  any  legal  right  to 
require  a  person  to  do  It  unless  he  comes 
physically  into  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  So 
the  great  mall  flood  goes  Just  observed  but 
untouched  by  us. 

Senator  Williams.  So  there  is  a  gap?  You 
cannot  reach  all  of  the  sellers  from  out  of 
State  who  are  Indeed  selling  In  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Van  Horn.  The  gap.  Senator,  is  much 
wider  than  the  fence.     It  is  practically  all 

gap- 
Senator  Williams.  Do  ycu  want  to  address 
yourself  to  that? 

Mr.  Peacock.  Yes.  sir.  I  would  like  to 
conunent  on  that.  I  think.  In  oiu-  opinion, 
we  are  trying  to  keep  up  with  this  situa- 
tion in  New  Jersey  with  the  enactment  of 


new  legislation  early  this  year  which  we  con- 
sider full  disclosure  legislation  which  wlL 
require  the  commission  to  file  a  public  re- 
port after  we  have  investigated  a  develop- 
ment and  have  released.  In  New  Jersey  a 
copy  of  that  report  must  be  turned  over  to 
every  purchaser  and  signed  for. 

We  feel  that  we  have  almost  ccMnplete  con- 
trol of  the  developer  who  is  physically  going 
into  New  Jersey  to  sell  his  lands.  But  when 
It  comes  to  the  mall-order  tjrpe  of  operation, 
we  are  almost  helpless  here.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  this  is  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  step  into  the  picture  and  try 
to  develop  some  legislation  that  would  re- 
strict or  control  this  t5rpe  of  advertising.  If 
it  is  fraudulent,  of  course,  but  also  If  it  Is 
misleading  and  misrepresents  the  case. 

Because  a  great  nvunber  of  people,  not  only 
in  New  Jersey,  but  in  other  States,  are  buying 
land  through  the  mails  on  a  $10  down  basis 
and  $20  a  month,  as  you  have  probably  heard 
In  testimony  many,  many  times.  But  I  think 
this  Is  the  area  where  legislation  is  needed. 

New  Jersey.  I  don't  believe,  can  produce 
this  type  of  legislation,  because  we  can't  go 
beyond  our  borders  But  I  think  the  Federal 
Government  can.  And  I  think  it  Is  a  ques- 
tion here  of  filling  a  very  big  loophole  in 
this  whole  operation  of  land  development 
throughout  the  country. 

I  believe  Congress  should  address  Itself  to 
thla  problem. 

Differing  standards  of  State  regulation 
have  caused  some  concern  within  the  in- 
dustry itself.  The  subcommittee  has  re- 
ceived statements  expressing  industry 
complaints  about  the  complexity  and 
duplication  of  State  requirements. 
sttmmart 

Mr.  President,  the  mail-order  land 
sales  industry  is  still,  in  my  opinion,  in 
the  early  stages  of  its  growth.  Already 
it  has  lived  through  an  infant  period 
marred  by  the  excesses  of  a  ruthless  and 
relatively  small  group  of  promoters  who 
deliberately  set  out  to  dupe  their  cus- 
tomers. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  more  sub- 
stantial develoi>ers  have  proven  that 
mail-order  land  sales  can  open  new  land 
areas  for  good  living  by  satisfied  custom- 
ers. The  outward  push  of  population 
and  the  demands  of  a  dynamic  and 
highly  mobile  society  should  make  mail- 
order selling  of  land  even  more  desir- 
able in  years  to  come,  if  suitable  safe- 
guards are  taken. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  safeguard 
very  similar  to  that  provided  to  the  se- 
curities industry  three  decades  ago. 
Must  we  wait  for  another  wave  of  scan- 
dals and  prosecutions  before  we  recog- 
nize the  need  for  Federal  action,  or  shall 
we  act  now  to  prevent  them?  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  believe  that  this  legislation  will 
provide  a  fair  and  effective  affirmative 
answer  to  that  question. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2672)  to  provide  full  and 
fair  disclosure  of  the  nature  of  interests 
in  real  estate  subdivisions  sold  through 
the  mails  and  instruments  of  transpor- 
tation or  communication  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  to  prevent  frauds  in  the 
sale  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


Exhibit  1 

e.kplanation  of  3.  2672 
This  bill  is  based  on  the  Secvirities  Act  ol 
1933  and  many  of  its  sections  are  Identical 
to  those  in  the  1933  act. 

SECTION     1  :     short    TITLE 
SECTION    2:    DEFINITIONS 

Defines  a  "subdivision"  as  land,  Improved 
or  unimproved,  which  is  divided  into  five  or 
more  lots  or  parcels  for  residential  develop- 
ment. A  "developer"  is  defined  as  any  J)er- 
son  who,  having  an  interest  in  land,  causes  it, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  to  be  divided  Into  a 
subdivision,  or  who  acquires  an  Interest  in 
such  a  subdivision;  or  a  person  who  sells  or 
leases  subdivided  lots.  An  "agent"  means 
any  person  who  represents,  or  acts  for  or  on 
behalf  of.  another  person  in  selling  or  leasing, 
or  offering  to  sell  or  lease,  any  interest,  lot.  or 
parcel  in  a  subdivision;  but  shall  not  in- 
clude an  attorney  at  law  whose  representa- 
tion of  another  person  consists  solely  of 
rendering  legal  services. 

SECTION   a:    EXEMPTIONS 

The  following  transactions  are  exempted 
from  the  coverage  of  the  act:  sale  or  lease 
by  a  property  owner  in  a  single  transaction; 
sale  or  lease  of  Improved  land  on  which  there 
is  a  dwelling;  sale  or  lease  of  unimproved 
land  under  contract  to  erect  a  dwelling  on  it; 
sale  of  real  estate  under  a  court  order;  sale 
of  evidences  of  Indebtedness  secured  by  a 
mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  on  real  estate; 
sale  of  securities  issued  by  a  real  estate  In- 
vestment trust  regulated  by  State  or  Federal 
statute;  or  the  sale  or  lease  of  real  estate 
for  commercial  or  Industrial  use. 

8KCT10N   4:    PROHiBrriONs   relating   to   the 

SALE  OR  lease  OF  INTEREST  IN  SUBDIVISIONS 

Section  4(a)  prohibits  any  developer  or 
agent  to  use  the  mails  or  interstate  facilities 
to  sell  or  lease  any  lot  in  a  subdivision  unless 
a  registration  statement  has  been  filed  and 
is  in  effect  in  accordance  with  section  6. 

Section  4(b)  prohibits  the  use  of  the  mails 
or  Interstate  facilities  by  a  developer  or  his 
agent  unless  a  prospectus,  described  in  Sec- 
tion 7,  has  been  furnished  to  the  investor 
before  he  signs  a  contract  or  sales  agreement. 

Section  4(c)  requires  that  an  agent  for  a 
developer  must  be  registered  in  accordance 
with  the  SEC,  in  accordance  with  section  11. 

SECTION     5:    REGISTRATION     OF     INTERESTS    IN 
SUBDIVISIONS 

Section  5(a)  provides  for  the  filing  of  a 
registration  statement  with  the  SEC  by  the 
aeveloper. 

Section  5(b)  provides  for  a  registration 
fee  of  1  '50th  of  1  percent  of  the  maximum 
aggregate  price  at  which  the  lots,  parcels, 
or  Interests  in  the  subdivision  will  be  offered. 
In  no  case  can  the  fee  be  less  than  $100. 

Section  5(c)  requires  that  the  filing  be 
accompanied  by  the  fee. 

Section  5(d)  provides  that  the  informa- 
tion in  the  registration  statement  be  avail- 
able  to  the  public. 

SECTION   6:    INFORMATION   REQUIRED   IN 
REGISTRATION    STATEMENT 

Provides  that  the  registration  statement 
must  contain: 

1.  The  names  of  persons  having  an  Interest 
1.'  the  subdivision,  the  extent  of  the  interest, 
and  its  purchase  price. 

2.  A  legal  description  of  the  subdivision, 
including  a  map  showing  the  size  of  the  lots 
to  be  sold,  the  topography  of  the  land,  the 
relation  of  the  lots  to  existing  streets  and 
roads. 

3.  A  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
title  including  encumbrances 

4.  A  statement  of  the  selling  price  of  the 
lots  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  sale. 

5.  A  description  of  the  sewage  facilities 
and  public  utilities  in  or  available  to  the 
subdivision,  and  a  statement  of  the  pros- 
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imity  of  the  subdivision  to  cities,  towns,  or 
villages. 

6.  A  description  of  the  consequences  to  the 
Investor  if  the  developer  falls  to  fulfill  the 
obligations  of  blanket  encumbrance,  and 
what  protection  the  Investor  would  have  if 
that  happened. 

7.  A  copy  of  the  articles  of  Incorporation. 

8.  Copies  of  the  developer's  deed  to  the 
subdivision. 

9.  Opinion  of  counsel  as  to  title,  or  title 
Insurance. 

10.  Copies  of  forms  to  be  used  in  selling. 

11.  Such  other  Information  as  the  SEC 
may  require. 

SECTION     7:     TAKING     EFFECT     OF    REGISTRATION 
STATEMENT  AND  AMENDMENTS  THERETO 

S«'ctlon  7(a)  provides  that  a  registration 
statement  becomes  effective  20  days  after 
filing. 

Section  7(b)  empowers  the  SEC,  after  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing,  to  stop  registration 
from  becoming  effective  if  it  appears  incom- 
plete or  inciccurate,  and  to  require  that  the 
registration  statement  be  amended  before 
becoming   effective. 

Section  7(c)  after  the  effective  date  of 
registration,  requires  the  developer  to  file 
an  amendment  If  there  is  any  change  in  the 
material  facts.  The  SEC  could  stop  further 
sales  until  amendment  became  effective. 

Section  7(d)  empowers  the  SEC  to  issue 
a  stop  order  suspending  effectiveness  of  a 
registration  statement,  after  opportunity  for 
a  hearing,  if  the  statement  contains  un- 
truthful statements  or  omissions  of  fact. 

Section  7(e)  gives  the  SEC  the  power  to 
make  an  examination  to  determine  whether 
a  stop  order  should  issue.  The  developer 
would  pay  the  reasonable  costs  of  such  an 
examination. 

SECTION  8  :    INFORMATION  REQUIRED  IN 
PROSPECTUS 

Requires  that  prospectus  contain  the  same 
information   as   registration   statement. 

SECTION    9:    COOPER.\TION    WITH    STATE 
AUTHORITIES 

Requires  cooperation  of  the  SEC  with 
State  authorities  regulating  the  sale  of  in- 
terests in  subdivisions,  and  allows  the  SEC 
to  accept  a  State  registration  statement.  In 
lieu  of  the  registration  statement  described 
in  Section  6.  if  it  finds  it  appropriate  in  the 
public  Interest. 

SECTIONS  1 0  AND  1 1  :  CIVIL  LIABILITIES  ON 
ACCOUNT  OF  FALSE  REGISTRATION  AND  ON 
ACCOUNT  OP  A  FALSE  REGISTRATION  STATE- 
MENT (PARALLEL  SECTIONS  11  AND  12  OF  THE 
1933    ACT) 

These  sections  give  the  purchaser  the  right 
to  sue  the  developer  and  his  associates  if  the 
registration  statement  contained  untrue 
statements  or  omissions  of  fact  for  damages. 
The  purchaser  could  also  sue  anyone  who 
sold  lots  in  unregistered  subdivisions  or  who 
used  false  or  misleading  statements  either 
orally  or  in  a  prospectus. 

SECTION    12:    REGISTRATION   OF  AGENTS 

Section  12(a)  provides  for  the  registration 
of  agents  with  the  SEC. 

Section  12(b)  after  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, the  SEC  may  refuse,  or  revoke,  regis- 
tration if  an  agent  has  willfully  made  false 
statements  to  the  SEC,  or  within  10  years 
previous  to  the  filing  of  an  application,  has 
been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  misdemeanor 
involving  real  estate  or  securities  dealings, 
embezzlement  or  fraud;  or  has  violated  any 
provision  of  this  act. 

Section  12(c).  the  SEC  may  postpone  the 
effectiveness  of  registration  or  suspend  regis- 
tration after  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

SECTION    13:    COURT    REVIEW    OF    ORDERS 

Parallels  section  9  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933. 


SECTION     14:     LIMITATION    OF    ACTIONS 

Parallels  section  13  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933. 

SECTION    is:    CONTRABT   STIPULATIONS   VOID 

Parallels  section  14  of  the  1933  act. 

SECTION    16:    ADDITIONAL    REMEDIES 

Parallels  section  15  of  the  1933  act. 

SECTION     17:     FRAUDULENT    INTERSTATE    TRANS- 
ACTIONS 

Makes  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  use 
the  mails  or  the  means  and  instruments  of 
Interstate  commerce  to  sell  lots  in  subdivi- 
sions by  fraudulent  devices,  to  obtain  money 
by  misstatements  of  fact,  or  to  use  practices 
which  defraud  or  deceive  the  purchaser. 

SECTION    is:    INJUNCTIONS 

Empowers  the  SEC  to  seek  an  injunction 
In  a  district  court  enjoining  acts  or  prac- 
tices in  violation  of  this  act. 

SECTION     19:     INVESTIGATIONS 

Provides  the  power,  including  subpena 
power,  to  investigate  violations  of  provisions 
of  the  act. 

SECTION  20  :   HEARINGS  BY  COMMISSION 

Provides  for  public  hearings  by  the  SEC. 

SECTION    21  :    UNLAWFUL    REPRESENTATIONS 

Makes  it  unlawful  to  make  any  representa- 
tion that  registration  with  SEC  means  that 
SEC  has  passed  on  the  merits  of,  or  approved 
of,  the  lots  in  the  subdivision. 

SECIION    22:    PENALTIES 

Violations  of  the  act  can  be  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000. 

SECTION    23:    RULES,    REGULATIONS,    AND   ORDERS 

Parallels  section  211  of  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act  of  1940. 

SECTION     24:     JURISDICTION    OF    OFFENSES    AND 

SUITS 

Parallels  section  22  of  the  1933  act.  Gives 
concurrent  jurisdiction  to  State  and  Federal 
courts. 


A  VELODROME  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  a  velo- 
drome in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Rep- 
resentative Joel  Broyhill  is  offering  the 
same  resolution  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  is  our  intention  that  in 
doing  so  we  will  provide,  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  $100,000,  a  new  facility  which 
will  benefit  not  alone  the  District  but  the 
Nation,  including  particularly  the  great 
international  community  residing  here. 

First,  what  is  a  velodrome? 

The  U.S.  International  Velodrome 
which  we  envision  would  be  a  specially 
designed  track  built  and  used  for  bicycle 
racing. 

Why  is  there  need  for  such  an  addition 
to  Washington's  facilities? 

A  major  part  of  the  answer  may  be 
found  in  that  portion  of  the  resolution 
which  reads: 

One  of  the  main  factors  which  militates 
against  an  Improved  position  by  the  United 
States  in  international  cycling  competition 
has  been  the  lack  of  facilities — tracks  and 
road  space — for  competition  and  practice. 

Mr.  President,  did  you  know  that  bi- 
cycle racing  is  the  world's  second  most 
popular  sport,  with  only  soccer  out- 
running it  in  number  of  participants? 
Did  you  know  that  throughout  Europe 
and  Latin  America  there  are  velodromes 


in  scores  and  hundreds  of  cities,  on  whose 
tracks  are  developed  the  international 
competitions  in  which  we  do  not  partici- 
pate for  lack  of  facilities?  Did  you  know 
that  in  all  of  the  United  States  there  are 
only  about  seven  velodromes,  and  that 
only  one  of  them  in  the  East?  Did  you 
know  that  the  United  States  has  won 
only  one  gold  medal  in  bicycling  in 
Oljmipic  competition — in  1900?  Or  that 
the  last  Olympic  medal  won  by  this 
coimtry  in  this  great  international  sport 
was  a  third-place  bronze  medal  in  1906? 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  copy  of  the 
"Sports  Profile"  on  cycling  prepared  for 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  in  June 
1964,  by  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.  Among  its 
recommendations  is  one  for  the  construc- 
tion of  six  new  tracks,  which  by  strategic 
placement  could  more  than  double  com- 
petitive participation. 

Washington  is  in  such  a  strategic  loca- 
tion. It  is  the  ideal  place  for  a  topnotch 
international  velodrome.  More  than  20 
embassies  have  expressed  an  interest  in 
bringing  teams  here  if  a  suitable  track 
can  be  made  available.  If  such  a  track 
had  been  available  last  year,  the  Olympic 
trials  for  the  mid-Atlantic  area  would 
have  been  held  in  Washington.  There 
is  already  in  existence  here  a  strong  or- 
ganization of  cyclists,  the  Federation  of 
V/ashington  Area  Cycle  Clubs,  whose 
president  is  Raymond  Matthews,  Vir- 
ginia State  Senior  Champion  of  1965,  and 
a  prime  mover  in  the  effort  to  secure  a 
suitable  track.  His  organization  was 
chosen  to  organize  and  direct  the  inter- 
national bicycle  events  during  the  10th 
International  Games  for  the  Dectf ,  or  the 
Deaf  Olympics,  held  here  in  Jime.  Of 
the  101  men  entered  in  the  track  races 
in  the  Olympic  trials  in  the  fall  of  1964, 
10  were  from  Washington  and  adjacent 
Virginia. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  great  new  in- 
terest in  cycling  as  a  means  of  recrea- 
tion and  as  a  sport.  In  1959  some  Yale 
students  set  up  a  triangular  meet  among 
Harvard,  Princeton,  and  Yale,  which  led 
to  formation  of  the  Eastern  Intercol- 
legiate Cycling  Association.  It  now  has 
membership  in  about  20  schools  in  the 
Northeast.  There  are  similar  organiza- 
tions in  southern  California  and  in  the 
Midwest.  An  Intercollegiate  Division 
was  created  by  the  Amateur  Bicycle 
League  of  America,  which  now  sanctions 
all  serious  intercollegiate  races. 

About  80  percent  of  the  ABL's  143- 
member  cycling  clubs  conduct  club 
championship  trials  for  seniors,  juniors, 
and  girls.  In  the  Washington  area  there 
are  400,000  youths  in  our  high  schools, 
and  probably  few  of  them  have  never 
ridden  a  bicycle.  We  need  to  improve  the 
opportunities  for  healthful  recreation  by 
both  yoimg  and  old,  and  bicycling  is  a 
sport  advocated  by  such  health  leaders 
as  the  eminent  heart  specialist,  Dr.  Paul 
Dudley  White,  who  spoke  to  many  of  us 
last  year  at  the  Congressional  Confer- 
ence on  Bicycling  in  America. 

I  took  note  of  the  growth  of  bicycling 
when  I  pointed  out  to  this  body  on  Sep- 
tember 20  the  recent  publication,  follow- 
ing a  study  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Park  Executives,  of  the  book  "Bike 
Trails  and  Facilities:  A  Guide  to  Their 
Design,  Construction,   and  Operation." 
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I  noted  that  in  his  February  8,  1965.  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  natural  beauty, 
President  Johnson  called  the  country's 
cyclists  "the  forgotten  outdoorsmen  of 
today,"  and  urged  the  construction  of 
a  system  of  hiking  and  biking  trails  to 
span  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  were  a  member 
of  one  of  the  clubs  which  form  the  Fed- 
eration of  Washington  Area  Cycle  Clubs, 
with  a  10-speed  racing  bicycle,  where 
would  you  go  to  enjoy  your  sport?  We 
have  municipal  golf  courses  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  We  have  a  magnifi- 
cent stadium,  buUt  at  a  cost  many,  many 
times  greater  than, the  modest  cost  for 
an  Olympic-size  bicycle  racetrack,  or 
velodrome.  We  are  even  to  have  an 
aquarium.  But  here  Is  how  you  would 
find  conditions  for  cycling,  as  described 
by  the  Arthur  D.  Little  study : 

In  areas  where  a  velodrome  Is  not  avail- 
able, cyclists  have  to  get  up  early  In  the 
morning  to  find  a  stretch  of  road  on  which 
to  race.  The  racers  have  to  line  up  and  wait 
for  the  traffic  to  thin  out  and  then  quickly 
sprint  for  a  quarter  or  a  half  mile.  Most 
cyclists  who  are  forced  to  practice  under 
such  conditions  maintain  that  the  construc- 
tion of  an  additional  half  dozen  tracks  would 
give  an  enormous  Impetus  to  racing  In  this 
country. 

In  the  Washington  area  there  are  11 
schools  with  cycling  teams,  but  they  have 
no  place  designed  for  the  sport.  The 
director  of  physical  education  in  the 
District  schools  is  prepared  to  put  bi- 
cycle rtdlng  on  the  regular  athletic 
schedule  if  a  velodrome  becomes  avail- 
able. Such  a  track,  covering  a  250-meter 
course  or  approximately  a  fifth  of  a  mile, 
requires  only  a  space  300  by  500  feet.  A 
half-mile  track  with  bleachers,  of  course, 
would  require  a  larger  space,  and  cer- 
tainly planning  should  include  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  make  the  project  tnily 
a  U.S.  International  Velodrome,  draw- 
ing racers  from  foreign  countries  and 
becoming  the  center  of  this  growing  sport 
for  the  entire  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Where  cycling  has  "caught  on,"  it  has 
become  a  spectator  as  well  as  a  par- 
ticipant sport.  At  least  three  tracks 
have  lights  for  night  racing.  Kenosha, 
Wis.,  has  a  10-week  program  which 
draws  an  average  weekly  attendance  of 
4.000  to  6,000  persons,  with  25,000  view- 
ing a  recent  national  championship.  In 
foreign  countries,  of  course,  where  bi- 
cycle tracks  are  often  as  large  In  their 
seating  capacity  as  our  stadiums,  such 
crowds  are  consistently  surpassed  In 
many  places. 

Every  one  of  the  existing  velodromes  in 
the  United  States  has  been  built,  quite 
properly,  on  public  park  property  and  in 
cooperation  with  public  authorities.  The 
only  one  in  the  East  is  that  recently  con- 
structed on  a  Queens  County  tract, 
financed  by  an  appropriation  of  $70,000 
from  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment.  A  track  built 
to  Olympic  standards  could  very  easily 
be  produced  for  as  little  as  $50,000.  and  it 
Is  even  possible  to  have  a  serviceable 
velodrome  for  much  less,  with  figures  in 
the  Arthur  D.  Little  study  ranging  as 
low  as  $15,000.     The  sum  of  $100,000 


would  surely  afford  us  a  velodrome  suit- 
able for  service  as  the  U.S.  International 
Velodrome.  ' 

But  as  it  is,  even  Representatives  and 
Senators  who  go  in  for  bicycle  racing 
here  must  find  some  improvised  place, 
such  as  the  Ellipse.  You  may  recall,  and 
I  am  sure  that  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell] 
will  recall,  the  great  congressional 
bicycle  races  of  April  19,  1964.  On  that 
occasion,  riding  special  racing  bikes  in  an 
event  to  raise  funds  for  the  U.S.  Olympic 
team,  Congressmen  Ken  Gray,  Dante 
Fascell,  and  Richard  Ichord  represented 
Democrats  in  competition  with  Congress- 
men Silvio  Conte.  Robert  T.  Stafford. 
and  Donald  Rumsfeld. 

They  raced  on  the  Ellipse,  and  the  Re- 
publican team  won.  But  our  Rhode 
Island  colleague  won  the  best  notice  in 
the  Associated  Press  report  of  the  mile- 
long  race.  That  dispatch,  from  the  April 
20.  1964,  issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  is 
worth  quoting: 

The  Republicans  whipped  the  Democrats 
yesterday  In  a  bicycle  race  around  Washing- 
ton's plcttiresque  Ellipse — but  Senator  Clai- 
borne Pell  saved  some  face  for  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  Rhode  Island  Democrat  turned  In  the 
best  Individual  performance  of  all  seven 
panting  performers.  He  was  crowned  with 
a  laurel  wreath  and  presented  a  bouquet  of 
gladlolas. 

That  occasion  was  arranged  by  the 
Federation  of  Washington  Area  Cycle 
Clubs,  which  has  done  a  great  deal  of  the 
spadework  needed  to  implement  the  joint 
resolution  Mr.  Broyhill  and  I  are  offer- 
ing today.  Among  those  who  have  al- 
ready indicated  an  active  Interest  and 
support  are : 

Stan  Musial,  consultant  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  physical  fitness. 

Nicholas  Rodls,  special  assistant  for 
athletic  programs.  Department  of  State 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cviltural  Af- 
fairs. 

The  Washington  Convention  and  Visi- 
tors Bureau. 

Mllo  F.  Christiansen,  superintendent 
of  recreation.  District  of  Columbia. 

Ambassadors  of  various  countries. 

Mr.  President,  Indianapolis  has  its 
Speedway.  Louisville  has  Its  Derby,  Dela- 
ware, Ohio,  has  its  Little  Brown  Jug,  and 
Akron  has  Its  Soap  Box  Derby.  The 
United  States  International  Velodrome 
which  I  propose  can  bring  to  Washing- 
ton a  spectacular  sport  which,  with  an 
international  flavor,  would  be  distinc- 
tively unique. 

In  order  that  I  may  indicate  more 
fully  the  extent  of  the  interest  and  sup- 
port which  this  proposal  has  aroused,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
there  may  appear  at  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks letters  addressed  by  various  per- 
sons to  Mr.  Raymond  Matthews,  presi- 
dent of  the  Federation  of  Washington 
Area  Cycle  Clubs,  and  to  Mr.  H.  L.  Coe, 
its  director.  Among  them  are  the  Neth- 
erlands Ambassador:  the  First  Secretary 
of  the  Argentine  Embassy ;  the  Commer- 
cial Minister  of  the  Italian  Embassy;  the 
Cultural  Counselor  of  the  Embassy  of 
Switzerland;  the  Minister  of  the  Em- 
bassy of  Uruguay;  the  First  Secretary  of 


the  Belgian  Embassy;  and  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  Venezuela. 

I  further  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  joint  resolution  may  remain  at  the 
desk  for  1  week  in  order  that  other  Sen- 
ators may  join  me  as  cosponsors,  and 
that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution  may 
appear  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution,  article,  and  letters 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  the 
joint  resolution  will  Ue  on  the  desk,  as 
requested. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  118)  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  a  velo- 
drome in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Hartke  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pell),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  RBs.  118 

Whereas  United  States  participation  in 
Olympic  cycling  has  the  potential  for  a 
bright  future; 

Whereas  cycling,  as  a  pastime  or  as  a 
means  of  transportation.  Is  engaged  In  by 
millions  of  persons; 

Whereas  cycling  Is  a  feasible  form  of  ac- 
tivity for  persons  of  all  ages,  and  one  which 
has  widespread  medical  support  not  only  for 
physical  fitness  but  also  for  general  health; 
and 

Whereas  one  of  the  main  factors  which 
militates  against  an  Improved  position  by 
the  United  States  In  International  cycling 
competition  has  been  the  lack  of  facilities — 
tracts  and  road  space — for  competition  and 
practice:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  aTid  House  at 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Colxunbla  are 
authorized  and  directed  to  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a 
velodrome. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provision  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  article  and  letters  presented  by 
Mr.  Hartke  are  as  follows : 
Bicycle  Makers  Rolling  Up  Record  Sales 
AS  Adtjlts  Discover  New  Wat  To  Keep  Frr 
(By  Martin  J.  Shannon) 

New  York. — When  those  shiny  new  bi- 
cycles under  the  Christmas  tree  are  un- 
wrapped this  year,  a  lot  of  people  may  be 
In  for  a  surprise.  Nearly  as  many  will  be 
labeled  "to  mom  and  dad"  as  are  addressed 
to  the  smaller  fry  of  the  family. 

Bitten  by  the  physical  fitness  bug.  the  Na- 
tion's adults  are  proving  to  be  a  major  fac- 
tor in  a  bike  sales  boom  that  is  setting 
records.  This  year  sales  of  the  two  wheelers 
are  expected  to  hit  6  million,  up  from  6 
million  last  year  and  more  than  double  the 
2.5  million  sold  in  the  United  States  In 
1954. 

The  Industry  gives  some  credit  to  the  soar- 
ing birth  rate  and  a  growing  national  econ- 
omy for  the  bike  boom,  but  the  new  mar- 
ket of  grownups — ranging  from  college  stu- 
dents and  housewives  to  middle-aged  execu- 
tives and  retired  couples — Is  what  the  bi- 
cycle makers  look  to  for  another  doubling 
of  sales  In  the  next  5  years. 

This  adult  market  currently  accounts  for 
about  25  percent  of  total  U.S.  bicycle  sales, 
says  the  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association, 
"and  It's  grovsring  faster  than  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple realize." 
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Also,  as  so  much  icing  on  the  sales  cake, 
U.S.  manufacturers  appear  to  be  recapturing 
some  of  the  market  lost  to  imports,  notably 
from  England,  Japan,  and  West  Germany.  In 
1964.  sales  of  Imported  bicycles  fell  to  Just 
under  1  million  units  from  1.3  million  in 
1963.  They  are  expected  to  stay  under  the 
l-mllUon  level  this  year,  says  the  associa- 
tion. 

But  even  the  Imports  had  a  good  effect, 
says  the  trade  group,  because  they  opened 
the  eyes  of  U.S.  companies  to  a  new  variety 
of  bicycle  designs.  Including  the  light- 
weight English-type  racer  with  its  thin  tires 
and  multiple  gears,  now  a  big  seller  for  many 
of  the  U.S.  concerns.  Prior  to  these  p>ost- 
war  Imports,  domestic  manufacturers  stuck 
pretty  close   to  the  standard  balloon-tired 

bike. 

Murray  Ohio  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  for  Instance,  started  producing 
the  lightweight  models  last  year  to  cater  to 
the  adult  market.  Murray  Ohio,  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  largest  U.S.  bicycle  pro- 
ducer, said  1965  sales  may  be  down  slight- 
ly from  the  "very  good"  volume  of  1964 
because  of  a  7-week  strike  last  March  and 
April.  But  other  major  U.S.  bike  makers 
see  only  rising  sales. 

HIGH  RISERS  POPULAR 

Norman  A.  Clarke,  president  of  Columbia 
Manufacturing  Co.  in  Westfleld.  Mass..  ex- 
pects sales  this  year  to  be  up  18  to  20  percent 
from  1964.  "and  then  a  year  or  two  of  level- 
ing off  to  digest  gains  of  the  past  several 
years."  The  executive  adds.  "We've  always 
had  the  child  market,  but  now  it's  the  adults 
who  are  boosting  sales." 

American  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.'s  wheel 
goods  division  In  Oley,  111..  Indicates  Its  1965 
bike  sales  will  be  up  about  20  percent  from 
last  year's  nearly  $15  million.  Norman  Win- 
termantle.  division  president,  says  much  of 
the  gain  will  come  from  sales  of  high  risers — 
two-wheelers  with  high  handlebars  and 
long,  banana-shaped  seats. 

"The  adult  market  certainly  is  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  our  sales  area,"  says  Mr.  Winter- 
mantle,  "but  this  new  design  In  bicycles  Is 
leading  to  the  two-bike  boy." 

The  high  risers.  Introduced  by  some  com- 
panies last  year  and  now  made  by  practically 
all  of  them,  are  described  by  some  makers 
as  "a  novelty  that  may  fade  out  In  another 
year."  Others  say  the  bikes,  which  have 
small  frames  and  small  wheels  topped  by 
high-set  seats  and  handlebars  resembling  the 
horns  of  a  longhorn  steer,  are  extremely 
maneuverable,  more  fun  for  yotxnger  cyclists 
to  buy  the  lightweight,  geared  models. 

Frank  V.  Schwlnn,  president  of  Arnold 
Schwlnn  &  Co.  In  Chicago,  one  of  the  top 
bike  producers,  says  the  adult  market  "has 
actually  been  growing  steadily  for  the  past 
6  or  7  years."  Schwlnn's  sales  this  year,  he 
says,  will  be  up  about  14  percent  from  1964 
with  "possibly  not  so  large  a  gain  next  year." 
The  company  recently  formed  a  special  de- 
partment to  assist  communities  and  indi- 
viduals Interested  in  developing  bicycle  trails 
and  forming  clubs. 

Schwlnn's  current  best  sellers  are  the 
lightweight,  racing-type  bike  and  the  high 
riser.  Mr.  Schwlnn  noted  that  adults  tend 
to  buy  the  lightweight,  geared  models. 

The  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association 
estimates  that  57  million  children  and  adults 
ride  bicycles  In  the  United  States  today,  a 
figure  expected  to  reach  63  million  by  1970. 
This  proliferation  of  cyclists  Is  leading  to 
the  establishment  in  many  cities  of  special 
bike  paths  and  "blkeways." 

PATH    MILEAGE    GROWS 

Bike  paths  are  special  trails,  mostly  in 
State  and  municipal  park  lands,  set  aside 
exclusively  for  bicycling.  Blkeways,  a  re- 
cent Innovation,  are  specially  marked  street 
routes  through  or  around  a  city  that  avoid 
heavy-trafBc  areas. 


In  Milwaukee,  for  example,  the  coxinty 
parks  commission  has  laid  out  a  64-inlle 
bicycle  route  running  through  parkways, 
little-traveled  roads  and  scenic  areas  that 
encircle  the  city.  In  Waukesha  County,  Wis., 
adjacent  to  Milwaukee,  a  65-mlle  blkeway 
that  Is  90  percent  on  county  roads  was  opened 
last  May. 

New  York  City  has  a  total  of  about  50 
miles  of  bike  paths  in  28  parks,  Boston  has 
some  30  miles  of  them  and  Chicago  claims 
15  miles  of  lake  front  trails.  Concord,  Mass., 
has  a  city  ordinance  calling  for  the  construc- 
tion of  bicycle  paths  on  one  side  of  every 
new  road  built  in  the  city. 

Other  communities  where  bike  trails  are 
either  planned  or  already  in  existence  In- 
clude Palm  Beach.  Pla.;  St.  Louis;  Sliver 
Spring.  Md.;  Cleveland;  Westfield.  Mass.; 
Philadelphia  and  Ablngton.  Pa.  In  Florida, 
some  75  miles  of  interconnecting  blkewasrs 
have  been  laid  out  between  Coral  Gables, 
Coconut  Grove,  Miami,  and  South  Miami, 

Embassy  of  Switzerland, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  12.  1964. 
The     Federation     op     Washington     Area 

Bicycle  Clubs, 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Coe:  Thank  you  for  the  interest- 
ing Information  about  your  plans  for  a  Velo- 
drome In  Washington,  D.C. 

I  have  asked  my  friend  Mr.  Fritz  Mathys, 
director  of  the  Swiss  Museum  for  Gymnastics 
&  Sports.  Mlsslonsstrasse  28.  Basel,  a  real 
specialist  In  his  field,  to  provide  me  with 
some  Information  material  on  the  develop- 
ment of  bicycle  sports  in  our  country  which 
I  then  shall  forward  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

LUKAS  F.  Burckhardt, 

Cultural  Counselor. 

Belgian  Embassy. 
Washington,  D.C,  February  26,  1964. 
Mr.  H.  L.  CoE, 

Director,  the  Federation  of  Washington  Area 
Bicycle  Clubs,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Coe:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
having  Informed  me  of  your  project  to  set 
up  a  Velodrome  in  the  Washington  area. 

International  races  will  undoubtedly  ap- 
peal to  a  great  number  of  people,  and  we  are 
looking  forward  to  having  some  of  our  Bel- 
gian athletes  come  over  and  compete  with 
the  U.S.  teams.  Please  keep  us  informed  of 
the  developments  In  your  plans. 

Best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  en- 
deavor. 

Sincerely  yovirs. 

Herman  Noppen, 

First  Secretary. 

Embassy  op  Uruguay, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  12, 1964. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Coe, 

Director,  the  Federation  of  Washington  Area 
Bicycle  Clubs,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Coe:  We  are  delighted  to  learn 
that  in  the  Washington  area  there  is  a 
Federation  of  Bicycle  Clubs  such  as  those 
we  have  in  Uruguay  and  that  your  federation 
Is  working  to  secure  an  International  t3?i)e 
velodrome  for  training  cyclists  and  for  com- 
petition. 

Bicycle  racing  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
sports  In  Uruguay  and  our  teams  go  all  over 
the  world  to  compete  In  International 
events. 

We  wish  you  every  success  in  your  venture 
and  look  forward  to  the  time  when  some 
of  our  athletes  may  compete  with  your  rid- 
ers m  the  United  States.  And  In  the  same 
hand  we  hope  to  have  your  riders  in  our 
country  some  day. 

Again,  may  we  wish  you  the  best  of  luck 
In  your  project. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mario  Galbiati. 

Minister. 


Royal  Netherlands  Embassy, 
Washington,  February  17,  1964. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Coe. 

Director,  The  Federation  of  Washington  Area 
Bicycle  Clubs,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Coe:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  February  8.  Informing  me  about  the  proj- 
ect sponsored  by  the  Federation  of  Wash- 
ington Area  Bicycle  Clubs  to  build  a  bicycle 
racing  track  In  the  Washington  area. 

As  bicycle  racing  Is  a  most  popular  sport 
In  my  country.  I  am  sure  that  racing  en- 
thusiasts in  The  Netherlands  will  welcome 
the  news  of  the  construction  of  the  U.S. 
International  Velodrome  In  Washington  and 
the  Impetus  this  will  give  to  bicycle  racing 
in  this  country.  I  hope  that  one  day  Nether- 
lands teams  will  l>e  able  to  compete  with 
American  teams  in  the  new  velodrome. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  J.  H.  VAN  RoiJEN, 
Netherlands  Ambassador. 

Embajada  de  Venezuela, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  31, 1964. 
Mr.  Raymond  Matthews. 
President,   The    Federation   of    Washington 
Area  Bicycle  Clubs,  Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Matthews:  I  have  recently 
learned  of  a  project  of  building  an  interna- 
tional type  velodrome  for  the  training  of 
cyclists  and  for  competition  in  this  area 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Federation  of 
Washington  Area  Bicycle  Clubs.  Never  before 
I  had  known  of  the  existence  of  such  an  orga- 
nization and  activities  In  this  city,  like  those 
we  have  in  Venezuela.  I  am  delighted.  In- 
deed, of  knowing  of  these  plans. 

Bicycle  racing  Is  one  of  the  most  popular 
sports  In  Venezuela  together  with  athletic 
and  baseball.  Training  for  the  races  has  been 
Important  In  Improving  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  thousands  of  young  people  who 
participate  in  or  watch  the  development  of 
these  teams. 

Racing  teams  are  organized  Eonong  schools 
and  colleges  and  there  are  teams  representing 
workers,  community  groups,  etc.,  whenever 
suitable  tracks  are  available. 

Races  between  local  teams  and  those  from 
other  countries  attract  large  and  enthusiastic 
audiences. 

The  velodromes  are  used  not  only  for 
training  racers  but  by  many  others  who  ride 
for  exercise  and  pleasure. 

A  velodrome  in  the  Wswhlngton  area,  built 
to  Olympic  standards  would  be  welcome  not 
only  by  cycling  enthusiasts  in  Venezuela  but 
certainly  by  those  of  many  other  countries 
where  bicycle  racing  is  so  popular.  Inter- 
national races  would  appeal  to  the  large 
number  of  residents  who  are  here  for  tours 
of  duty  but  have  a  limited  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  chance  to  enjoy  a  sport 
with  which  they  are  familiar  would  be  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  developing  friend- 
ships. 

When  the  velodrome  is  ready  you  may  be 
certain  we  shall  be  most  Interested  In  en- 
couraging teams  from  our  country  to  com- 
pete here. 

We  wish  you  every  success  In  your  venture 
and  look  forward  to  the  time  when  some  of 
our  athletes  may  compete  with  your  riders 
In  the  United  States. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Enrique  Tejera-Paris, 
Ambassador  of  Venezuela. 

Embajada  de  la  Republica  Argentina, 

Washington,  D.C,  February  18, 1964. 
Mr.  Raymond  Matthews, 
President,  the  Federation  of  Washington  Area 
Bicycle     Clubs,     Washington     Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Matthews:  I  was  delighted  with 
the  visit  of  Mr.  Keith  Kingbay,  representa- 
tive of  the  Federation  of  Washington  Area 
Bicycle   Clubs,   who   Informed   me   of   your 
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project  to  have  the  U.S.  International  Velo- 
drome built  In  Washington  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

As  you  probably  know,  bicycle  racing  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  sports  In  Argentina,  and 
races  between  local  teams  and  those  from 
other  coimtrles  attract  large  and  enthusiastic 
audiences.  Racing  teams  are  organized 
among  the  schools  and  colleges  as  well  as 
among  factory  workers  and  different  commu- 
nity groups. 

A  velodrome  In  Washington,  D.C.,  built  to 
Olympic  standards  would  be  welcome  by 
cycling  enthusiasts  In  Argentina  wishing  to 
participate  and  enjoy  the  International  com- 
petitions. The  exchange  between  our  two 
countries  would  be  such  an  Important  step 
toward  the  achievement  of  a  deep  under- 
standing between  our  peoples,  which  Is  also 
the  goal  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  started 
by  the  Inspiration  of  a  great  American,  Pres- 
ident Kenendy. 

I  warmly  congratulate  you  for  this  Idea, 
and  I  wish  you  all  success  In  carrying  out 
such  an  Interesting  project. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JUAM    J.    l^THt, 

First  Secretary,  Director — Cultural  Affairs. 

Royal  Netheklands  Embassy, 
Washington,  February  17,  1964. 
Mr.  H.  L.  CoE, 

Director,  the  Federation  of  Washington  Area 
Bicycle     Clubs.     Washington     Building, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Coe:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  February  8,  Informing  me  about  the  proj- 
ect sponsored  by  the  Federation  of  Washing- 
ton Area  Bicycle   Clubs  to   build  a   bicycle 
racing  track  In  the  Washington  area. 

As  bicycle  racing  is  a  most  popular  sport  In 
my  country,  I  am  sure  that  racing  en- 
thusiasts In  the  Netherlands  will  welcome 
the  news  of  the  construction  of  the  U.S.  In- 
ternational Velodrome  In  Washington  and 
the  Impetus  this  will  give  to  bicycle  racing 
In  this  country.  I  hope  that  one  day  Nether- 
lands teams  will  be  able  to  compete  with 
American  teams  In  the  new  velodrome. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  J.  H.  VAN  Rouen, 
Netherlands  Ambassador. 


Ambasciata  dTtalia. 
Wasf-  ington,  D.C.,  February  20, 1965. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Coe, 

Director,  the  Federation  of  Washington  Area 
Bicycle  Clubs.  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Coe:  I  am  very  pleased  to  learn 
that  In  the  Washington  area  there  Is  a  Fed- 
eration of  Bicycle  Clubs  much  like  those  we 
have  In  Italy  and  that  your  federation  la 
working  to  secure  an  International-type  velo- 
drome for  the  training  of  cyclists  and  for 
competition. 

Bicycle  racing  is  a  very  popular  sport  In 
Italy,  probably  second  only  to  soccer.  Train- 
ing for  the  races  has  been  Important  In  im- 
proving the  physical  condition  of  the  thou- 
sands of  yoiing  people  who  participate  In  or 
watch  the  development  of  these  teams. 

Racing  teams  are  organized  among  the 
schools  and  colleges  and  there  are  teams  rep- 
resenting factory  workers,  community  groups, 
etc.,  wherever  suitable  tracks  are  available. 

A  velodome  In  Washington,  D.C.  would 
certainly  be  welcome  by  cycling  enthusiasts 
of  the  many  other  countries  where  bicycle 
racing  is  so  popular.  International  races 
would  also  appeal  to  the  large  n\imber  of 
foreign  residents  who  are  here  for  tours  of 
duty  but  have  a  limited  opportunity  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  chance  to  enjoy  a  sport 
with  which  they  are  familiar  would  be  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  developing  friend- 
ships. 

When  the  velodrome  Is  ready  you  may  be 
certain  I  shall  be  most  Interested  In  enco\ir- 


aglng  teams  from  our  cotmtry  to  compete 
here. 

I  wish  you  every  success  In  yo\Jr  venture 
and  look  forward  to  the  time  when  some  of 
our  athletes  may  compete  with  your  riders 
In  the  United  States. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ugo  Morabito, 
Commercial  Minister. 


The  WHrrE  House, 
Washington,  February  27, 1964. 
Mr.  Raymond  Matthews,  Jr., 
President,    the    Federation    of    Washington 
Area  Bicycle  Clubs,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear    Mr.    Matthews:  I    was    pleased    to 
learn  that  you  plan  to  develop  a  track  suit- 
able    for     bicycle     racing     in     Washington. 
Such  a  track  would  be  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  sports  and  recreation  facilities  of  this 
area. 

Cycling  Is  an  excellent  conditioning  ac- 
tivity and  one  which  can  be  enjoyed  by  peo- 
ple of  all  ages.  We  welcome  your  support 
In  the  effort  to  stimulate  greater  Interest 
and  participation  In  this  fine  sport. 

I  send  my  best  wishes  for  the  successful 
conclusion  of  your  project. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stan  Musial, 
Consultant  to  the  President 

on  Physical  Fitness. 


The  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Norman,  Okla.,  January  28,  1964. 
Mr.  Harry  Lee  Coe, 
Washington  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Coe:  The  lack  of  a  velodrome  In 
this  country  Is  obviously  a  great  handicap 
to  the  development  of  talented,  Olympic 
caliber  cyclists. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  you  will  be  successful 

In  your  efforts  to  errect  a  U.S.  velodrome  In 

Washington.     I  will  certainly  be  pleased  to 

do  everything  I  can  to  support  your  efforts. 

Sincerely, 

C.  B.  Wilkinson. 

Depahtmekt  or  State, 

December  4, 1963. 
Mr.  Raymond  Matthews, 
AfcLean,  Va. 

Dear  Mr.  Matthews:  Mr.  Harry  Coe  has 
brought  to  my  attention  the  efforts  of  your 
organization  to  have  a  velodrome  built  in 
the  Washington  area  for  cycling.  I  certainly 
agree  that  such  a  track  built  to  Olympic 
standards  would  be  excellent  for  the  Wash- 
ington area.  Cycling  is  a  very  popular  sport 
In  the  world  and  having  a  track  In  this  area 
would  make  It  possible  to  hold  national  and 
international  competitions  here. 

The  Department  of  State  recognizes  the 
Important  role  that  International  sporting 
events  play  In  developing  mutual  under- 
standing and  therefore  strongly  support  this 
project.  Regrettably,  however,  funds  are  not 
available  to  aid  In  the  construction  of  a  velo- 
drome. 

I  wish  you  every  success  In  making  the 
project  a  reality. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Nicholas  Rodis, 
Special  Assistant  for  Athletic  Programs. 


I  feel  that  an  area  facility  of  this  type 
would  certainly  provide  sports  attractions 
of  an  International  flavor  which  would  add 
significantly  to  our  tourist  promotion  pro- 
gram. 

I  predicate  this  statement  upon  the  fact 
that  bicycling  is  second  only  to  soccer  as  a 
participant  sport  taken  on  a  worldwide 
basis.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness firsthand  the  great  enthusiasm  and 
spectator  appeal  of  this  sport  in  Europe 
and  Japan. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  pro- 
posed Washington,  D.C.  International  Velo- 
drome would  attract  visiting  amatevir  and 
professional  teams  from  South  and  Central 
America,  Europe,  and  Japan.  This  would  In 
tiurn  establish  the  Nation's  Capital  in  the 
minds  of  bicycle  enthusiasts  around  the 
world  and  prompt  them  to  visit  our  city  to 
attend  scheduled  racing  events. 

The  organized  and  carefully  supervised 
youth  activities  enlvsloned  by  the  Federation 
of  Washington  Bicycle  Clubs  at  the  proposed 
Washington  International  Velodrome  could 
very  well  be  a  pilot  project  to  be  followed 
by  other  cities  across  the  Nation.  This  un- 
dertaking would  be  a  concrete  example  of 
what  we  In  this  commvmlty  are  doing  for 
our  youth. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  A.  Abata, 

Executive  Director. 


Washington  Convention  & 

Visitors  Bttreau. 
November  15.  1963. 
Mr.  Raymond  C.  Matthews.  Jr., 
President,  Federation  of  Washington  Bicycle 
Clubs,  McLean.  Va. 
Dear  Mr.  Matthews:   It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  Mr.  Otto  Elale,  Olympic  committee 
chairman  of  the  Amateur  Bicycle  League  of 
America,  has  offered  the  1964  South  Atlantic 
Olympic  Trials  to  Washington.  D.C,  contin- 
gent upon  there  being  constructed  here  be- 
fore June  of   1964  a   velodrome  of  Olympic 
standards  and  specifications. 
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MEMORIAL  TO  HUNGARIAN  FREE- 
DOM FIGHTERS  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  consideration  by  the  Senate, 
a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  crea- 
tion in  Washington  of  a  memorial  in 
tribute  to  the  Hungarians  who  died  9 
years  ago  this  month  in  the  valiant  but 
futile  effort  to  extirpate  the  Communist 
tyranny  which  rules  their  nation. 

October  22 — a  week  from  today — is  the 
ninth  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of 
what  has  become  known  in  history  as  the 
Hungarian  revolution.  Hungarians  in 
every  State  hope  that  in  the  next  year  a 
monument  can  be  erected  in  the  Capital 
City  of  the  United  States  as  a  reminder 
to  all  Americans  and  to  people  of  every 
nation  that  when  there  is  a  yearning  for 
freedom  in  the  heart,  there  will  be  a 
fight  for  freedom  in  the  streets. 

The  resolution,  which  was  introduced 
in  the  House  October  7  by  Representa- 
tive Frank  Horton,  of  New  York,  would 
authorize  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters'  Federation  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in 
its  environs.  What  I  introduce  today  is 
identical  to  the  Horton  resolution.  I 
ask  that  its  text  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters'  Federation  will  host  a  dinner 
in  Washington  on  October  22  to  open  the 
organization  of  an  American  Citizens' 
Committee  to  Commemorate  the  10th 
Anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  Revolu- 
tion. I  am  advised  that  the  occasion 
will  be  highlighted  by  a  major  foreign 
policy  statement  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  Senator  Dodd. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  the  resolu- 
tion lay  on  the  table  for  3  days  for  the 
benefit  of  other  Senators  who  might  wish 
to  become  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 


priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  held  at  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  119) 
authorizing  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters'  Federation  to  erect  a  memorial 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  its  envi- 
rons, introduced  by  Mr.  Simpson,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Congress  and  the  people  of 
these  United  States  are  sympathetic  toward 
the  efforts  of  the  people  of  Hungary  to  be- 
come free  of  the  chains  of  Conununlst  to- 
talitarianism; and 

Whereas  we  in  America  are  reminded  of 
our  commitment  to  the  purpose  of  the  Hun- 
garian revolution  by  the  presence  of  neeirly 
fifty  thousand  refugees  from  that  revolu- 
tion within  our  borders;  and 

Whereas  we  are  mindful  of  the  memories 
of  the  more  than  twenty-four  thousand  Hun- 
garian freedom  fighters  who  died  In  their 
valiant  attempt  to  win  freedom  In  the  fall 
of  1956,  and  of  countless  thousands  of  other 
human  beings  who  were  Jailed  or  deported 
by  Soviet  forces  which  overran  Hungary  and 
foiled  her  revolt  against  communism;    and 

Whereas  we  have  stark  evidence  that,  de- 
spite claims  of  Hungarian  Communists  to 
the  contrary,  not  one  of  the  goals  of  human 
freedom  which  the  Hungarian  nation  fought 
for  in  1956  have  been  realized — evidence  that 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  curtain  of  barbed 
wire  which  today  surrounds  Hungary,  in 
plain  view  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  world; 
and 

Whereas  the  year  1966  will  mark  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  defeat  of  the  valiant  free- 
dom fighters  of  Hungary  by  the  brutal  power 
of  the  Soviet  Army:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters'  Federation  is 
authorized  to  erect  a  memorial  on  public 
grounds  In  the  District  of  Coliunbla,  or  its 
environs.  In  honor  and  commemoration  of 
the  men  and  women  of  Hungary  who  fought 
so  bravely  ten  years  ago  to  win  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  self-government. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  select,  with  the 
approval  of  the  National  Commission  of  Pine 
Arts  and  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission, a  suitable  site  on  public  grounds  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  its  environs, 
upon  which  may  be  erected  the  memorial 
authorized  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  If  the  site  selected  is  on 
public  grounds  belonging  to  or  under  Juris- 
diction of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Colximbla  shall 
also  be  obtained. 

(b)  The  design  and  plans  for  such  memo- 
rial shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  National  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Commission,  and  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
put  to  no  expense  In  the  erection  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  The  authority  conferred  pursuant 
to  this  Joint  resolution  shall  lapse  unless  ( 1 ) 
the  erection  of  such  memorial  Is  commenced 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Joint  resolution,  and  (2)  prior  to  Its 
commencement  funds  are  certified  available 
In  an  amount  sufficient,  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  insure  com- 
pletion of  the  memorial. 

Sec.  4.  The  maintenance  and  care  of  the 
memorial  enacted  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  the  responsibUlty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day, the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  Introduced  a  joint  resolution. 
On  his  behalf,  I  ask  that  that  joint  reso- 
lution lie  on  the  table  for  3  days  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators  who  may  wish  to 
become  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  474 

Mr.  DOtTGLAS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (H.R.  11135)  to  amend 
and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  which  is  pend- 
ing. 

NEW  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  HUMAN 
INVESTMENT  ACT— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  S.  2509 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2509  at  its  next  printing: 

The  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott],  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  [Mr.  Dirksen]  ,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr  Fan- 
nin], the  senior  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Fong],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska], 
the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan], the  senior  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel],  the  junior  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt],  the  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy],  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall], 
the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott],  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  and  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
all  the  sponsors  of  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  in  both  House  and  Senate  be 
Included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Sponsors  of  Human  Investment  Act 
(S.  2509,  H.R.  10934) 

senate    (21    SPONSOBS) 

Winston  L.  Proutt,  of  Vermont. 
Gordon  Allott,  of  Colorado. 
Clotord  Case,  of  New  Jersey. 
John  S.  Cooper,  of  Kentucky. 
Norris  Cotton,  of  New  Hampshire. 
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raovisioNS  or  thk  act 
Mr.  PROXJTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  Human  Investment  Act 
is  to  provide  an  incentive  to  American 
business  to  invest  in  the  improvement 
of  the  Nation's  human  resources  by 
hiring,  training,  and  employing  present- 
ly unemployed  workers  lacking  needed 
Job  skills,  and  by  upgrading  the  job  skills 
of  and  providing  new  job  opportunities 
for  workers  presently  employed. 

To  achieve  this  purpose,  the  act  pro- 
vides for  a  7-percent  tax  credit  toward 
certain  allowable  training  expenses  of 
employers,  up  to  a  maximum  amount  of 
$25,000  plus  25  percent  of  the  taxpayer 
firm's  tax  liability  in  excess  of  $25,000. 
These  provisions  are  Identical  to  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  provisions  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1962. 

There  are  at  present  six  categories  of 
"allowable  training  expenses,"  para- 
phrased as  follows : 

First.  The  wages  and  salaries  of  em- 
ployees who  are  apprentices  in  an  ap- 
prenticeship program  registered  with  a 
State  apprenticeship  agency  or  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training. 

Second.  The  wages  and  salaries  of  em- 
ployees who  are  enrolled  in  an  on-the- 
job  training  program  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962. 

Third.  The  wages  and  salaries  of  em- 
ployees who  are  participating  In  a  coop- 
erative education  program  involving  al- 
ternate periods  of  academic  study  and 
employment  in  cooperation  with  a  sec- 
ondary school,  college,  university,  busi- 
ness school,  trade  school  or  vocational 
school. 

Fourth.  Tuition  and  course  fees  paid 
by  the  taxpayer  to  a  college,  imiverslty. 
business  school,  trade  school,  or  voca- 
tional school  for  instruction  of  any  in- 
dividual in  job  skills  necessary  for  his 
employment  by  the  taxpayer  or  for  his 
continued  employment  with  the  tax- 
payer. 

Fifth.  Home  study  course  fees  paid  by 
the  taxpayer  to  any  college,  university 
or  accredited  home  study  school  for  in- 
struction of  any  individual  in  job  skills 
necessary  for  his  employment  by  the  tax- 
payer or  for  his  continued  employment 
with  the  taxpayer. 

Sixth.  Expenses  to  the  taxpayer  of  or- 
ganized group  instruction — including 
classroom  Instruction — including  ex- 
penses for  the  purchase  or  lease  of  books, 
testing  and  training  materials,  classroom 
equipment,  and  instructors'  fees  and 
salaries  incurred  in  training  any  in- 
dividual in  job  skills  necessary  for  his 
employment  by  the  taxpayer  or  for  his 
continued  employment  with  the  tax- 
payer. 

OTHER  FEATCTIIS  OP  INTEREST 

Five  other  features  of  the  act  are  also 
of  interest: 

First.  Allowable  employee  training  ex- 
penses must  be  tax  deductible  under  sec- 
tion 162  of  the  code,  relating  to  trade  or 
business  expenses. 

Second.  To  claim  credit  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  training  a  given  Individual,  that 
individual  must  remain  on  the  pa3n-oll 
for  at  least  3  months  after  completion 


of  the  training.  A  taxpayer  could  claim 
credit  toward  tuition  and  group  instruc- 
tion expenses  of  individuals  not  em- 
ployees, provided  that  at  the  completion 
of  training  the  taxpayer  puts  the  trainees 
on  his  payroll  for  at  least  3  months. 
Exceptions  are  made  for  death,  disability, 
voluntary    separation,    and    firing    for 

C£LUSC 

Third.  Tax  credit  could  be  carried 
back  3  years  and  carried  forward  5  years. 

Fourth.  No  credit  would  be  allowed  for 
the  training  of  managerial,  professional, 
or  advanced  scientific  employees.  The 
Intent  of  the  act  is  to  encourage  business 
to  upgrade  the  skills  of  those  at  the 
bottom  end  of  the  skill  and  income 
ladder,  not  middle  management  or  pro- 
fessional employees. 

Fifth.  Employers  could  not  claim  a 
credit  when  the  training  expenses  are  re- 
imbursable by  the  Government  under  a 
training  contract,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  an  attempt 
to  meet  the  increasingly  serious  problems 
of  structural  unemployment  caused  by  a 
labor  force  ill-fitted  for  existing  and  de- 
veloping job  opportunities.     Its  Intent  is 
to  advance  workers  up  the  skill  ladder, 
thus  opening  vacancies  at  the  bottom  for 
the  presently  unskilled  and  unemployed. 
Its  major  premise  Is  that  private  busi- 
ness has,  over  the  years,  learned  how  to 
obtain  the  most  results  per  training  dol- 
lar, and  should  now  be  encouraged  to 
expand  its  training  programs  to  meet 
this  national  need.    Rather  than  to  ex- 
pand Government-operated  training  pro- 
grams, with  all  their  bureaucracy,  ineffi- 
ciency, and  expense,  the  philosophy  of 
this  act  is  to  revise  the  tax  structure  to 
stimulate      Increased      Investment     in 
"human  capital"  by  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PRESENT  ACT 

This  bill  is  actually  a  third  version  of 
the  Human  Investment  Act.  On  Feb- 
ruary 17  of  this  year  I  introduced  the 
prototype  bill.  S.  1130.  After  several 
months  of  discussion  and  refinement  by 
Members  of  Congress,  their  staffs,  busi- 
nessmen, labor  leaders,  economists,  tax 
experts,  and  manpower  specialists,  a 
second  version  was  drafted  and  circu- 
lated. The  comments  received  led  to 
further  changes,  which  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  third  version,  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  me  on  September  9  in  the 
Senate  and  by  Representative  Thomas  B. 
Curtis  and  45  other  Members  of  the 
House  on  the  same  day. 


STRONG   REPUBLICAN    SUPPORT 


Today  I  am  happy  to  announce  that 
101  Members  of  Congress  have  given 
their  support  to  this  legislation:  a  total 
of  80  Members  of  the  House  have  intro- 
duced identical  bills,  and  21  Senators, 
including  myself,  have  now  joined  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2509. 

I  am  gratified,  Mr.  President,  at  the 
tremendous  support  this  measure  has 
obtained  from  the  official  congressional 
leadership  of  the  Republican  Party. 
The  Human  Investment  Act  now  num- 
bers among  its  sponsors  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
[Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]  ;  the  House  minor- 
ity whip  [Mr.  Arends];  the  Hovise  Re- 
publican   Conference    chairman     [Mr. 


L.vraol;  the  House  Republican  Policy 
Committee  chairman  LMr.  Rhodes  of 
Arizona] ;  the  Republican  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee  chairman  [Mr. 
Bob  Wilson];  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  House  Rules  Committee  [Mr.  H. 
Allen  Smith]  ;  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  Senate  [Mr.  Dirksen]; 
the  minority  whip  of  the  Senate,  the 
senior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel];  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Republican  Conference  [Mr.  Salton- 
stall];  the  Senate  Republican  Policy 
Committee  chairman  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LOOPER];  and  the  Senate  Republican 
Campaign  Committee  chairman  [Mr. 
Morton].  In  addition,  this  measure 
now  has  the  support  of  seven  of  the  eight 
Republican  members  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  two  of  the 
six  Republican  members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  to  which  the  bills 
have  Ijeen  referred. 

EDITORIAI.   COMMENT 

In  addition  to  this  Impressive  list  of 
sponsors,  Mr.  President,  support  is  grow- 
ing in  the  press.  The  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  which  circulates  in  the  dis- 
trict of  my  good  friend  and  principal 
sponsor  of  this  measure  in  the  House, 
Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of 
Missouri,  said  in  an  editorial  on  Septem- 
ber 20: 

The  Curtls-Prouty  approach  appears  to  be 
by  far  the  more  efBclent  way  to  handle  the 
Job  training  program  now  being  attempted 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  It 
eliminates  the  need  for  new  Government  bu- 
reaus and  redtape,  and  bypasses  politics  and 
waste  that  result  from  Inexperienced,  un- 
qualified agencies  attempting  to  do  a  Job 
that  can  best  be  done  by  free  enterprise.  It 
Is  also  In  the  American  tradition,  something 
that  cannot  be  said  for  many  of  the  social 
experiments  in  progress  under  the  OEO. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News,  in  an  edi- 
torial on  September  27,  said: 

The  human  Investment  bill.  Introduced  in 
Congress  by  a  group  of  Republicans  of  virtu- 
ally all  shades  of  party  opinion,  is  a  sound 
approach  to  one  of  the  Nation's  most  nagging 
problems — structural  unemployment. 

The  proposed  act  has  several  advantages 
over  programs  under  direct  Government  con- 
trol. It  accomplishes  an  important  objec- 
tive without  the  waste  of  collecting  tax 
money  and  then  disbursing  It,  and  without 
the  Increase  In  Federal  control  inherent  in 
other  programs.  It  stipulates  that  a  success- 
ful trainee  must  be  offered  a  Job  and  that  no 
tax  credit  will  be  allowed  for  the  training  of 
management,  professional,  or  advanced  scien- 
tific employees.  The  emphasis  is  thus  placed 
on  new  and  better  Jobs  for  those  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  skUI  ladder.  By  encouraging  pri- 
vate Industry's  role  In  retraining,  the  bill 
Involves  the  people  who  know  best  what 
skills  are  needed  and  how  to  get  the  greatest 
results  for  the  money. 

On  October  4  the  Human  Investment 
Act  received  the  support  of  the  Ledger- 
Enquirer  of  Columbus.  Ga.,  which  cir- 
culates in  the  district  of  one  of  the  early 
House  sponsors  of  this  legislation.  Repre- 
sentative "Bo"  Callaway.  The  Ledger- 
Enquirer  stated: 

Callaway's  bill  represents  a  positive  ap- 
proach to  a  national  need,  but  It  also  demon- 
strates that  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
have  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  every 
program  designed  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  country.  Free  enterprise  can  do  the  Job. 
and  should  be  encouraged  to  do  It.    A  tax 
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credit  IB  a  logical,  honorable  means  of  shar- 
ing the  burden  with  private  business  •  •  •. 
Conservative  Democrats  and  Republicans  are 
often  accused  of  being  negative  because  they 
vote  against  many  Federal  programs.  But 
they  are  positively  seeking  to  retain  as  much 
independence  as  possible  for  the  free  enter- 
prise system;  and  Incidentally,  to  keep  the 
Federal  Government  from  getting  weighted 
down  with  tasks  that  can  be  done  by  other 
means  •  •  *.  The  most  effective  war  on 
poverty  Is  being  waged — as  It  has  been  for 
two  centuries — by  America's  free  enterprise 
system.  Final  victory  will  be  won  on  that 
front,  and  the  Government  can  provide  the 
surest  aid  by  bolstering  that  effort. 

Columnist  Jack  Mabley,  writing  for 
Chicago's  American,  which  covers  the 
district  of  another  sponsor  of  the  act. 
Representative  Robert  McClory,  noted 
in  his  column  on  October  7  that  this  ap- 
proach had  a  number  of  advantages,  and 
commended  Congressman  McClory  for 
his  sponsorship.  The  next  day  the  Amer- 
ican gave  Its  editorial  support,  saying: 

This  program  Is  admirably  designed  to  get 
an  important  Job  done  without  the  unpleas- 
ant side  effects,  and  we  hope  Congress  hurries 
it  along. 

A  CROWING  NEED  POR  THE   HUMAN  INVESTMENT 
ACT 

I  am  heartened  by  this  support,  Mr. 
President,  because  the  need  for  this  leg- 
islation is  growing.  Despite  recent  de- 
clines in  the  unemployment  rate,  the 
structural  imemployment  problem  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  usmost  gravity. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
there  is  a  growing  uneasiness  among 
economists  that  a  rising  ratio  of  manu- 
facturer's labor  costs  to  productivity  may 
lead  to  inflation,  as  the  same  circiun- 
stances  have  in  the  past. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say: 

Aggravating  the  situation,  many  econo- 
mists say.  Is  a  worsening  scarcity  of  skilled 
workers  In  today's  fast-stepping  economy 
Martin  R.  Galnsbrugh,  chief  economist  at  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  says 
that  "shortages  of  skilled  workers — and  the 
Increasing  use  of  less  trained  and  efficient 
labor — have  begun  to  plague  the  economy." 
Less  efficient  workers,  of  course,  tend  to  be 
less  productive,  and  without  good  produc- 
tivity gains  manufacttirers  normally  are  hard 
put  to  offset  wage  rate  increases. 

The  Human  Investment  Act  is  designed 
to  combat  this  aggravating  factor  by  up- 
grading the  skills  and  performance  of 
these  less  eflBcient  workers.  The  entire 
Wall  Street  Journal  article,  by  Alfred 
A.  Malabre,  Jr.,  has  been  Inserted  In  the 
daily  Record  by  Representative  Tom 
Curtis,  at  page  A5659,  October  7. 

There  is  some  worry,  too,  that  the 
shortage  of  skilled  workers — which  the 
Human  Investment  Act  would  attempt 
to  eliminate — is  having  a  serious  effect 
on  the  Nation's  economy.  Business  Col- 
umnist William  B.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  writing 
in  the  Burlington,  Vt.,  Free  Press  on  Sep- 
tember 23.  has  noted: 

The  growing  shortage  of  skilled  workers 
already  threatens  to  slow  down  the  Nation's 
general  economic  growth.  Thousands  of 
openings  for  skilled  and  semiskilled  workers 
In  industrial  and  service  enterprises  are  go- 
ing begging  at  a  time  when  4.5  percent  of  the 
labor  force  Is  unemployed.  There  would  be 
virtually  no  unemployment  today  IT  the  Job- 


less  men   and   women   had   the   skills  now 
sought  by  business  and  Industry. 

A  week  or  2  ago  one  of  my  staff  mem- 
bers was  talking  to  the  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Associated  Indiistries  of 
Vermont.  My  State,  I  am  proud  to  say, 
has  one  of  the  finest  precision  machine 
tool  industries  of  any  State  in  the  Nation. 
My  staff  member  asked  this  gentleman 
how  much  demand  there  was  In  Vermont 
Industry  for  machinists  and  tool  and  die 
makers : 

If  you  gave  me  a  list  of  100  qxialifled  ma- 
chinists today — 

He  said,  and  it  was  a  Friday — 
I  could  have  every  one  of  them  on  the  Job 
on  Monday. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  rec- 
ognize the  energetic  support  of  the  Hu- 
man Investment  Act  approach  that  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  John  Dewhurst.  Mr. 
Dewhurst  is  president  of  the  Arrow  Tool 
Co.,  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  a  past 
president  of  the  National  Tool.  Die  & 
Precision  Machining  Association.  He 
has  certainly  been  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  developing  this  approach  to  job  train- 
ing. Through  his  efforts.  In  large  meas- 
ure, the  Federal  Committee  on  Appren- 
ticeship has  recommended  this  approach 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Mr.  Dewhurst 
is  In  frequent  demand  as  a  congressional 
witness  and  is  generally  recognized  as 
an  expert  In  the  job  training  problems 
of  his  industry,  and  his  support  is  cer- 
tainly most  welcome. 

THE  CONTINXJING  PROCESS  OP  REFINEMENT 

While  the  present  version  of  the  Hu- 
man Investment  Act,  S.  2509,  Is  a  great 
improvement  over  the  earlier  versions,  a 
continuing  process  of  refinement  and 
Improvement  is  going  on.  Over  200 
copies  of  the  bill  Itself  have  been  dis- 
tributed through  business,  labor,  govern- 
ment, and  professional  channels,  and 
literally  dozens  of  experts  in  tax  policy, 
tax  administration,  manpower  training, 
accounting  practice,  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  economics  are  considering  the 
bill  and  sending  recommendations  to  me 
for  improvements. 

In  some  cases  these  experts  have 
pointed  out  oversights  and  unintentional 
omissions.  Some  of  these  will  be  cor- 
rected at  the  time  of  congressional  hear- 
ings, when  a  fourth  version — a  clean 
bill — of  the  act  may  be  presented.  In 
this  category  are: 

First.  Language  making  it  clear  that 
the  training  expenses  for  upgrading  an 
employee's  job  skills  to  qualify  him  for  a 
better  position  are  clearly  covered,  as 
intended  by  the  present  sponsors. 

Second.  Provisions  that  permit  an  em- 
ployer to  claim  credit  for  training  even 
though  his  trainees  fail  to  remain  on  the 
payroll  for  the  requisite  3  months,  when 
their  termination  is  the  result  of  cir- 
cumstances beyond  his  effective  control, 
such  as  strikes  or  natural  disasters. 

Third.  Language  to  Insure  that  no 
taxpayer  could  claim  a  credit  toward 
training  expenses  for  which  he  is  reim- 
bursed in  some  other  way  by  the  Grovem- 
ment. 

Fourth.  Language  defining  more  clear- 
ly the  nature  of  cooperative  education 
programs,  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 


time  spent  in  schooling  and  in  employ- 
ment. 

Fifth.  Provisions  to  insure  that  trade 
associations  and  joint  labor-management 
councils  would  have  full  opportunity  to 
benefit  from  the  act. 

MAJOR     POLICY     QUESTIONS     UNDER     DISCXTSSION 

In  addition  to  these  Improvements,  a 
great  deal  of  thought  Is  being  given  in 
several  other  areas,  where  major  policy 
decisions  must  be  made.  These  areas 
include : 

First.  The  maintenance  of  effort  ques- 
tion, and  the  possibilities  of  making  any 
such  language  administratively  work- 
able. 

Second.  The  need  for  specifying  "al- 
lowable training  expenses"  as  precisely 
as  possible.  In  order  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum any  uncertainty  which  the  tax- 
payer may  have  as  to  what  is  includible. 
Third.  Assured  equality  of  treatment 
as  between  large  and  small  firms,  cor- 
porations, partnerships,  sole  proprietor- 
ships, subchapter  S  corporations,  affili- 
ated groups,  and  so  forth. 

Fourth.  The  value  of  the  3 -month 
rule,  which  requires  at  least  3  months 
employment  of  each  trainee  in  order  for 
the  taxpayer  to  claim  a  credit  toward 
the  training  costs. 

Fifth.  The  percentage  amoimt  of  the 
tax  credit  needed  to  provide  an  effective 
stimulus  to  training,  balanced,  of  course, 
with  the  probable  net  revenue  loss. 

To  list  these  areas,  Mr.  President,  is 
not  to  imply  that  the  present  bill  is  going 
to  be  changed  In  any  or  all  of  those  re- 
spects. It  is  simply  to  emphasize  that  a 
great  deal  of  careful  thought  is  needed, 
and  is  being  given,  to  Insure  that  what- 
ever becomes  the  final  version  of  this 
legislation  is  the  best  possible  legislation 
that  can  be  produced. 

My  staff  is  currently  circulating  tech- 
nical memos  on  many  of  these  points  to 
a  select  group  of  experts  on  the  Hill; 
In  Treasury,  HEW,  and  Labor;  In  the 
business  community,  among  union  lead- 
ers, and  with  imlverslties  and  founda- 
tions. The  first  two,  on  "Maintenance  of 
Effort"  and  "The  3-Month  Rule,"  are 
currently  in  circulation.  I  would  con- 
sider it  a  favor — and  I  know  I  speak  for 
Representative  Curtis  and  the  other 
sponsors  when  I  say  this — if  persons  who 
have  constructive  suggestions  on  this 
legislation  would  contact  us  and  share 
with  us  the  benefit  of  their  expertise. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  appreciation  to  the  99 
other  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
who  have  contributed  their  talents,  sup- 
port, and  sponsorship  to  this  legislation. 
I  am  hopeful  that  It  may  be  possible  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  bill  before  the  ap- 
propriate committees  early  next  session, 
and  that  at  that  time  we  can  present  a 
measure  worthy  of  the  support  of  the 
great  majority  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks the  aforementioned  editorial  from 
the  Columbus.  Ga..  Ledger-Enquirer, 
applauding  the  Human  Investment  Act 
and  one  of  its  distinguished  sponsors  in 
the  House,  Representative  "Bo"  Calla- 
way, of  the  Third  District  of  Georgia. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer, 
Oct.  3.  1965] 

To  Aid  Workers:   Callaway's  PosrnvB 
Approach 

Representative  "Bo"  Callawat  has  Intro- 
duced a  bill  In  the  House  of  Representetives 
which  would  effectively  shift  part  of  the 
war  on  poverty  to  private  enterprise,  rather 
than  having  the  entire  burden  placed  in 
Government  hands. 

He  calls  the  bill  the  Human  Investment 
Act  of  1965.  and  basically,  it  would  grant  a 
tax  credit  to  employers  for  financing  train- 
ing programs  to  prepare  workers  for  new 
Jobs. 

Callaway's  bill  represents  a  positive  ap- 
proach to  a  national  need,  but  it  also  dem- 
onstrates that  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  have  to  assume  full  responsibility  for 
every  program  designed  for  the  Improvement 
o£  the  country. 

Free  enterprise  can  do  the  Job,  and  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  it.  A  tax  credit  Is  a 
logical,  honorable  means  of  sharing  the  bur- 
den with  private  business. 

Strangely,  the  Federal  Government  has 
usually  resisted  the  tax  credit  as  a  means  of 
Federal  aid.  although  It  offers  the  most  di- 
rect, economical  type  of  aid. 

Tax  credits  for  college  students,  or  teach- 
ers, or  other  beneficiaries  of  Federal  aid 
might  have  eliminated  the  creation  of  sev- 
eral complicated  new  bureaucracies. 

But  there  seems  a  reluctance  to  leaving 
the  money  with  the  taxpayer  rather  than 
taking  it  to  Washington  and  shifting  it  back 
through  channels. 

Conservative  Democrats  and  Republicans 
are  often  accused  of  being  negative  because 
they  vote  against  many  Federal  programs. 
But  they  are  positively  seeking  to  retain  as 
much  independence  as  possible  for  the  free 
enterprise  system;  and  Incidentally,  to  keep 
the  Federal  Government  from  getting 
weighted  down  with  tasks  that  can  be  done 
by  other  means. 

Presently,  of  course,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  very  active  in  the  field  which  Rep- 
resentative  Callaway's   bill  covers. 

But  he  Is  asking:  "Why  not  help  private 
enterprise  do  the  same  Job?"  The  tax  credit 
would  undoubtedly  prove  a  bargain  for  the 
Government,  since  Its  own  retraining  pro- 
grams are  admittedly  quite  expensive.  The 
credit  would  be  granted  only  after  a  firm  had 
made  the  necessarv  expenditxires  and  could 
■bow  poaltlTe  results. 

Certainly,  the  administration  and  the  con- 
gressional "majority  should  give  attention  to 
this  potential  method  of  sharing  the  govern- 
mental burden  with  private  enterprise. 

The  theory  today  seems  to  be  that  the 
Government  can  do  It  best.  But  most  of 
the  evidence  refutes  that  idea,  particularly 
in  some  areas. 

The  most  effective  war  on  poverty  Is  being 
waged — as  it  has  been  for  two  centiurles — 
by  America's  free  enterprise  system.  Pinal 
victory  will  be  won  on  that  front,  and  the 
Government  can  provide  the  surest  aid  by 
bolstering  that  effort. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  11.  1965.  the  names  of 
Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Mtxndt  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
2619)  to  establish  a  system  for  the  shar- 
ing of  certain  Federal  tax  receipts  with 
the  States,  Introduced  by  Mr.  JAvrrs  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Hartks)  on  October  11, 
1965. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  1735)  relating  to  the  use  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  land  at 
La  JoUa,  Calif.,  donated  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  for  a  marine  biological 
research  laboratory,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  Senate : 

S.  Con.  Res.  46.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  placing  temporarily  In  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  the  statue  of  the  late  Senator 
Dennis  Chavez; 

S.  Con.  Res.  47.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  acceptance  by  Congress  of  the 
statue  of  the  late  Senator  Dennis  Chavez; 

and 

S.  Con.  Res.  48.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  Senate  document  the  proceedings 
of  the  presentation,  dedication,  and  accept- 
ance by  Congress  of  the  statue  of  the  late 
Senator  Dennis  Chavez. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1758) 
to  provide  for  the  right  of  persons  to  be 
represented  in  matters  before  Federal 
agencies  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  severally  with  amendments, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  516.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Saint  Augustine  Quadrlcentennlal  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes."  approved 
August  14,  1962  (76  Stat.  386).  to  provide 
that  eight  members  of  such  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  to  pro- 
vide that  such  Commission  shall  not  ter- 
minate prior  to  December  31,  1966,  and  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  such  Joint  resolution; 

S.  1004.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  to  make  title  III  thereof  directly  appli- 
cable to  procurement  of  property  and  non- 
personal  services  by  executive  agencies,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2150.  An  act  to  discontinue  or  modify 
certain  reporting  requirements  of  law. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  3993.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Issuance 
of  certificates  of  citizenship  In  the  Canal 
Zone; 

H.R.  5026.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Burt 
County  Bridge  Conunlssion,  a  public  body 
politic  and  corporate  In  the  county  of  Burt 
and  State  of  Nebraska,  to  refund  the  out- 
standing revenue  bonds  of  said  Burt  County 
Bridge  Commission  heretofore  Issued  to 
finance  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a 
bridge,  together  with  the  necessary  ap- 
proaches and  appurtenances  therefor,  from 
a  point  located  In  the  city  of  Decatur,  Burt 
County,  Nebraska,  across  the  Missouri  River 
to  a  point  located  in  Monona  County,  Iowa; 

H.R.  7526.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
250th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  San 
Antonio; 

H.R.  8317.  An  act  to  amend  section  116  of 
UUe  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Districts  of  Oklahoma; 


HJl.  9424.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation, protection,  and  propagation  of  na- 
tive species  of  fish  and  wildlife,  Including 
migratory  birds,  that  are  threatened  with 
extinction;  to  consolidate  the  authorities  re- 
lating to  the  administration  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System;  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10722.  An  act  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  an  allowance  of  not  to  exceed  $10 
per  day  to  employees  assigned  to  duty  at  the 
Nevada  Test  Site  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission;  and 

H.R.  11267.  An  act  to  amend  the  joint 
resolution  of  Mcrch  25,  1953,  relating  to  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  office  equipment  for 
the  use  of  Members,  officers,  and  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  remove 
certain  limitations. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.R.  23.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  Initiate  with  the  several 
States  a  cooperative  program  for  the  con- 
servation, development,  and  enhancement  of 
the  Nation's  anadromous  fish,  and  for  other 
purposes;    and 

H.R.  9022.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Laws 
815  and  874,  81st  Congress,  to  provide 
financial  assistance  In  the  copstruction 
and  operation  of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  In  areas  affected  by  a  major 
disaster;  to  eliminate  ineqxiitles  In  the  ap- 
plication of  Public  Law  815  In  certain  mili- 
tary base  closings;  to  make  uniform 
eligibility  requirements  for  school  dlstricte 
In  Public  Law  874;  and  for  other  purposes. 
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HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  3993.  An  act  to  authorize  the  issuance 
of  certificates  of  citizenship  In  the  Canal 
Zone;  and 

H.R.  8317.  An  act  to  amend  section  116  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Districts  of  Oklahoma;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5026.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Burt 
County  Bridge  Commission,  a  public  body 
politic  and  corporate  In  the  county  of  Burt 
and  State  of  Nebraska,  to  refund  the  out- 
standing revenue  bonds  of  said  Burt  County 
Bridge  Commission  heretofore  Issued  to 
finance  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a 
bridge,  together  with  the  necessary  ap- 
proaches and  appvutenances  therefor,  from  a 
point  located  in  the  city  of  Decatur.  Burt 
County.  Nebraska,  across  the  Missouri  River 
to  a  point  located  In  Monona  County,  Iowa: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  7526.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  San  Antonio; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ctirrency. 

H.R.  9424.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation, protection,  and  propagation  of  na- 
tive species  of  fish  and  wildlife,  including 
migratory  birds,  that  are  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction; to  consolidate  the  authorities  re- 
lating to  the  administration  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Commerce. 

H.R.  10722.  An  act  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  an  allowance  of  not  to  exceed  $10 
per  day  to  employees  assigned  to  duty  at  the 
Nevada  Test  Site  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


H.R- 11267.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  res- 
olution of  March  25,  1953.  relating  to  electri- 
cal and  mechanical  office  equipment  for  the 
use  of  Members,  officers,  and  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  remove  cer- 
tain limitations;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


SCHOOL   FOR   BUSINESS 
AMBASSADORS 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"School  for  Business  Ambassadors," 
written  by  Jack  Long,  and  published  in 
the  magazine  The  Lamp  by  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

This  informative  article  deals  with 
what  is  being  done  to  educate  American 
businessmen  to  make  them  more  effec- 
tive U.S.  representatives  abroad. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

School  for  Business  Ambassadors 
(By  Jack  Long) 
An  American  businessman  In  southeast 
Asia  was  showring  a  local  visitor  through  his 
office.  The  visitor  pointed  to  the  air  condi- 
tioner and  said,  "I'm  sorry  to  see  this  ex- 
ample of  selfishness.  You  suck  in  the  cool 
air  from  outside  for  your  comfort  and  leave 
the  rest  of  us  only  the  hot  air  to  breathe." 
Another  American  executive,  arriving  in  a 
different  part  of  the  world  and  not  trusting 
his  command  of  the  language,  used  an  inter- 
preter to  make  an  Introductory  talk  to  his 
staff.  He  was  coldly  received  and  learned  his 
mistake  later;  to  speak  English  was  con- 
sidered the  hallmark  of  an  educated  man, 
and  by  imputing  lack  of  comprehension  to 
his  listeners  he  had  Insulted  them. 

Questions,  problems,  and  misunderstand- 
ings such  as  these  are  faced  dally  by  repre- 
sentatives of  some  3,300  American  companies 
doing  business  overseas.  They  find  that  their 
words  and  actions  often  don't  mean  what 
they  do  at  home.  They  discover  that  differ- 
ent rules  for  business  and  social  conduct 
must  be  learned,  and  that  they  must  recog- 
nize and  overcome  many  hidden  barriers  In 
order  to  communicate  with  the  people  around 
them.  The  difficulties  they  face  often  seem 
trivial,  but  the  cost  in  time,  effort,  and  money 
can  be  high. 

As  international  business  has  grown,  so 
has  management's  awareness  of  the  Import- 
ance not  only  of  picking  the  right  man  for 
the  Job  but  of  giving  him  the  necessary  train- 
ing for  his  assignment.  Some  companies 
with  large  International  Interests  have  had 
their  own  programs  of  orientation,  but  most 
have  depended  on  experience  as  the  teacher. 
Both  approaches  are  expensive.  The  cost  of 
replacing  a  man  who  falls  In  his  new  assign- 
ment is  high.  The  business  loss  Involved  In 
such  a  falliu-e  Is  Impossible  to  estimate.  A 
wife's  contribution  to  her  husband's  success 
abroad  can  also  be  crucial. 

To  help  solve  this  complex  problem,  a  group 
of  U.S.  corporations  engaged  In  world  trade 
(including  Jersey  Standard)  set  up  a  new 
kind  of  training  course  In  1958  open  to  all 
executives  Involved  In  International  opera- 
tions. The  organization,  supported  by  more 
than  50  companies.  Is  the  nonprofit  Business 
Council  for  International  Understanding, 
and  its  educational  program  Is  conducted  at 
American  University's  School  of  Interna- 
tional Service  In  Washington,  D.C.  The  4- 
week  course,  offered  5  times  a  year.  Is  private 
Industry's  school  for  foreign  service,  some- 
what comparable  to  the  State  Department's 
Foreign  Service  Institute  for  Government 
persormel.  So  far.  671  executives  and  wives 
from  85  companies  have  graduated  and  are 


stationed  In  66  countries  aroimd  the  world. 
The  men  range  from  technical  specialists  to 
managing  directors  of  overseas  operations. 
Some  are  home-office  managers  with  inter- 
national responsibilities;  others  are  foreign 
nationals  employed  by  U.S.  corporations.  Al- 
together, they  represent  a  cross  section  of 
American  industry — oil.  steel  and  rubber. 
food  and  soft  drinks,  clothing,  aluminiun 
and  copper,  pharmaceuticals  and  chemicals, 
banking,  and  many  others.  Most  of  the 
wives  attend  a  related  1-week  seminar  in  In- 
ternational living,  and  an  increasing  number 
of  them  take  the  entire  course. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  BCIU  grad- 
uates are  doing  a  better  Job  than  those  who 
Jet  away  unprepared  to  distant  posts.  Com- 
panies are  even  bringing  back  old  hands  who 
have  spent  15  or  20  years  abroad  In  order  to 
update  their  knowledge  of  world  affairs  and 
equip  them  with  the  newest  techniques  in 
cross-cultural  communications.  In  Washing- 
ton they  study  the  history  and  customs  of 
different  civilizations;  they  analyze  current 
social,  political,  and  economic  trends  around 
the  globe.  Both  husbands  and  wives  devote 
more  than  a  week  to  specific  problems  of  the 
areas  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Specialists 
trained  In  those  areas  test  them  with  prob- 
ing questions  about  the  United  States  that 
they  are  likely  to  be  asked  overseas,  so  that 
they  will  be  prepared  to  deal  with  both 
friendly  and  hostile  critics  abroad. 

Language  study  is  an  important  part  of  the 
program,  and  participants  are  offered  2  or 
more  weeks  of  intensive  work  In  any  required 
tongue  before  a  regular  session  begins.  Con- 
versational skill  Is  the  objective,  and  Instruc- 
tors native  to  each  language  are  employed. 
It  is  recognized  that  every  language  reflects 
the  culture  from  which  it  springs,  and  that 
an  understanding  of  another  man's  lan- 
guage is  an  impK>rtant  step  In  understanding 
his  way  of  thinking. 

There  are  seldom  more  than  two  or  three 
students  In  each  language  class,  which  meets 
4  hours  a  day,  5  days  a  week,  for  as  long  as 
the  participant  chooses.  Additional  hours 
are  spent  in  the  university's  language  lab- 
oratory with  its  electronic  teaching  aids. 
Tape  recorders  are  used  for  after-hours  drill. 
How  much  can  be  learned  in  a  few  weeks 
depends  on  individual  aptitude,  but  even 
students  starting  from  scratch  find  that  they 
can  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  further  prac- 
tice and  training  abroad.  Several  graduates 
have  reported  that  within  6  months  to  a  year 
overseas  they  are  able  to  conduct  all  busi- 
ness in  the  local  language. 

The  birth  of  the  BCIU  goes  back  to  a 
White  House  conference  In  1955,  when 
President  Elsenhower  called  In  a  group  of 
business  leaders  to  discuss  what  might  be 
done  to  increase  understanding  of  free  en- 
terprise around  the  world.  Among  other 
things,  it  was  agreed  that  advance  prepara- 
tion for  executives  going  abroad  could  help 
them  do  a  better  Job  for  both  their  com- 
panies and  their  country.  It  became  evident, 
however,  that  facilities  for  such  training 
hardly  existed,  particularly  in  a  form  suited 
to  mature  men  with  a  limited  time  to  cover 
a  broad  range  of  subjects.  The  BCIU  chose 
Dr.  Harold  M.  Randall,  an  Iowa-born  educa- 
tor and  former  career  diplomat,  to  direct  its 
training  course  for  International  executives. 
His  deputy  Is  John  S.  Walter,  a  former  Jersey 
Standard  executive.  Washington  w£|s  picked 
as  the  location  In  order  to  draw  on  the  fac- 
ulties of  the  six  universities  in  the  area  plus 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute,  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  the  staffs  of  foreign 
embassies.  Several  days  are  devoted  to 
studying  the  organization  and  working 
methods  of  various  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government,  especially 
those  involved  In  foreign  affairs.  Partici- 
pants visit  the  White  House  and  Capitol  Hill 
and  are  briefed  by  members  of  congressional 
committees  and  officers  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, AID,  and  the  USIA. 


Once  Installed  In  their  Washington  hotel 
rooms,  the  BCIU  students,  whose  ages  range 
from  the  thirties  to  the  sixties,  are  In  for  a 
busy  time.  They  have  already  received  an 
armload  of  books  for  advance  reading.  They 
wUl  hear  some  50  different  lecturers — an- 
thropologists, sociologists,  historians,  lin- 
guists. Information  and  public  opinion  spe- 
cialists, and  professors  of  art.  literature,  and 
music. 

A  basic  aim  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  the 
International  executive  and  his  wife  for 
"culture  shock."  This  term  sums  up  the 
package  of  miseries — distvirbing  as  weight- 
lessness in  outer  space — that  afflicts  an  In- 
dividual transplanted  to  a  new  environment. 
People  who  have  lived  abroad  say  that  It 
occurs  when  their  own  behavior  and  man- 
ners— which  they  have  always  assumed  to 
be  more  or  less  universal — turn  out  to  be 
only  local  customs,  and  they  find  that  others 
take  an  entirely  different  view  of  what  is 
"normal  behavior."  The  result  can  be  a 
breakdown  In  personal  relations  in  the  new 
culture,  and  frustration  and  failure  In  both 
business  and  social  life. 

Course  lecturers  cite  many  examples  of 
cultural  differences  that  affect  the  conduct 
of  business  abroad.  They  point  out  that  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  Americans  must 
adjust  to  a  new  tempo  In  business  negoti- 
ations. They  must  adopt  a  more  formal  ap- 
proach than  they  are  used  to  at  home.  In 
the  Orient,  for  example,  lengthy  conversa- 
tions over  tea  usually  precede  Important  busi- 
ness transactions.  Any  subject  may  be  dis- 
cussed so  long  as  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  business  at  hand.  The  foreigner  who 
loses  patience  runs  the  risk  of  failure. 

A  woman  lecturer,  with  long  experience 
abroad,  made  a  similar  point  while  talking 
recently  to  a  group  of  wives.  She  explained 
that,  when  shopping  in  Asian  countries  for  a 
piece  of  furniture  or  a  painting,  the  direct 
approach  Is  usually  Inadvisable.  A  shop- 
keeper will  probably  not  discuss  price  until 
perhaps  the  second  or  third  visit  to  his  shop. 
He  must  grow  to  like  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser before  he  will  sell  her  any  item  of  real 
value. 

Another  problem  for  an  overseas  Ameri- 
can Is  the  different  concept  of  time  that  ex- 
ists In  many  other  cultures.  In  some  re- 
gions promptness  Is  the  rule  In  keeping  ap- 
pointments, but  In  other  areas  to  arrive  on 
the  dot  is  looked  upon  as  rude  and  incon- 
siderate. 

Students  learn  that  In  a  nvunber  of  coun- 
tries a  great  deal  of  deference  Is  paid  to  age 
and  rank  in  business  organizations.  Ameri- 
can junior  executives,  who  are  used  to  ex- 
pressing their  opinions  frankly  to  the  boss, 
often  find  themselves  in  hot  water  through 
lack  of  tact  in  dealing  with  older  men 
abroad. 

Even  the  distance  at  which  people  stand 
from  one  another  while  engaged  In  conver- 
sation can  be  a  problem.  A  Foreign  Service 
linguist  explains  that  an  American  or  an 
Englishman  Is  accustomed  to  a  face-to-fsw;e 
talking  distance  of  about  arm's  length,  or 
approximately  30  Inches.  Latins,  on  the 
other  hand,  like  to  discuss  things  at  a  range 
of  about  18  inches.  When  living  in  the  other 
man's  country,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
adjust  to  his  "Invisible  boundary." 

The  BCIU  seminar  for  wives  Is  directed  by 
Dr.  Esther  Cole  Franklin,  associate  profes- 
sor of  International  relations  at  American 
University.  Her  course  Includes  specific, 
practical  Information  on  housing,  clothing 
needs,  health  facilities,  schools,  and  other 
subjects  that  will  make  It  easier  for  a  woman 
to  run  a  home  in  a  new  country.  The  wives 
learn  the  status  of  women  in  the  area  where 
they  will  live.  They  are  told  that  in  one 
country  a  servant  customarily  receives  s 
month's  pay  as  a  Christmas  bonus.  In  an* 
other  the  labor  laws  make  It  dlfflciilt  to  dis- 
charge a  servant.  Opportunities  for  com- 
munity   service    are    outlined,    and    many 
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alvimnl  of  the  course  are  abroad  today  teach- 
ing English,  cooking,  sewing,  and  nursing,  or 
engaging  in  other  types  of  voluntary  welfare 
work. 

Social  pitfalls  are  explained.  In  certain 
Oriental  countries  It  Is  risky  to  admire  any 
object  too  enthusiastically  In  a  home  that 
one  visits,  because  the  host  will  feel  com- 
pelled to  give  It  to  his  guest.  In  some  coun- 
tries a  wife  Is  expected  to  know  nothing  of 
politics  or  bxisiness,  while  in  others  she  will 
be  asked  penetrating  questions  about  the 
American  system. 

The  overseas  wife  is  warned  that  as  an 
American  woman  abroad  she  will  be  watched 
and  criticized,  and  her  mistakes  will  seldom 
be  overlooked  or  forgotten.  "There  have  been 
many  charming  and  discreet  American  wo- 
men In  Rangoon."  Dr.  Franklin  says,  "but 
the  one  they  have  never  forgotten  there  is  a 
young  creature  who,  some  years  ago,  wore 
Bermuda  shorts  on  a  visit  to  the  bank.  She 
Is  the  one  they  still  talk  about." 

The  coiirse  teaches  that,  for  better  or 
worse,  Americans  abroad  are  a  highly  visible 
minority  wherever  they  go.  The  international 
executive  in  his  foreign  post  is  looked  upon 
by  most  local  people  as  an  American  first  and 
a  businessman  second.  He  Is  Judged  and 
measured,  not  by  the  standards  he  has  been 
accustomed  to,  but  by  standards  that  are 
meaningful  to  people  with  different  yard- 
sticks of  conduct.  This  la  Inevitable  in  a 
world  that  is  95  percent  non-American,  70 
percent  nonwhite.  and  65  percent  non- 
Christian. 

As  Fred  C.  Poy,  chairman  of  BCIU  and 
head  of  the  Koppers  Co.,  has  said,  there  are 
nearly  a  billion  people  in  the  uncommitted 
and  developing  nations  who  are  potential 
friends  and  customers  for  American  enter- 
prise. Ovir  bxisinessmen  abroad  are  working 
hard  to  win  them. 

How  are  they  doing?  Better  all  the  time. 
It  seems.  A  recent  check  of  BCIU  graduates 
Indicates  that  fewer  than  1  percent  have 
failed  and  been  brought  back  from  their 
overseas  assignments. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  granted. 


NEBRASKA  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  short 
while  ago,  I  was  invited  to  speak  at  the 
State  convention  of  the  Association  of 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts  of 
Nebraska.  This  meeting  was  held  at 
Osallala,  Nebr.,  on  October  4,  1965. 

During  this  fall,  I  have  also  spoken  to 
a  number  of  local  farm  organizations, 
and  on  October  6  I  spoke  to  the  State 
convention  of  the  Grange,  which  met  at 
Lincoln,  Nebr.  At  all  of  these  meetings  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  a  num- 
ber of  individual  farmers.  I  was  able 
to  get  the  reaction  of  many  faimers  to 
a  number  of  problems  that  the  Congress 
faces. 

Mr.  President,  in  speaking  today,  I 
wish  to  state  the  things  that  I  said  at 
these  meetings  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Nebraska  is  one  of  the  important  ag- 
ricultural States  of  the  Union.  Ne- 
braska and  the  other  States  that  make 
up  the  Missouri  River  Basin  constitute 
one-sixth  of  the  land  area  of  the  United 
States.  This  area  provides  a  major  con- 
tribution in  making  America  the  best 
fed  nation  in  the  world.    The  quality 


and  the  quantity  of  the  American  diet 
are  unexcelled  anywhere  in  the  world. 

I  Join  with  the  hopes  of  other  Nebras- 
kans  that  our  State  can  attract  indus- 
try. I  think  we  need  to  increase  job 
opportunities  and  supplement  our  agri- 
cultural income.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  agriculture  will  continue 
to  be  the  backbone  of  the  economy  of 
Nebraska. 

I  wish  to  speak  up  in  behalf  of  Ne- 
braska farmers.  There  are  many  er- 
roneous ideas  circulated  among  our 
nonfarming  population.  Sometimes  the 
writers  of  newspaper  stories  paint  a  pic- 
ture of  the  American  farmer  that  puts 
him  in  a  false  light.  The  notion  that 
the  American  farmer  is  not  willing  to  do 
his  best  to  solve  his  own  problems  and 
instead  is  a  willing  dependent  upon  the 
Government  is  false.  Actually,  the 
American  farmer  has  been  producing 
the  best  food  in  the  world  at  a  cost  to 
the  consumer  that  is  the  lowest  in  rela- 
tion to  the  consumer's  income  of  any 
place  in  the  world.  The  farmers  have 
actually  been  subsidizing  the  consumers 
through  prices  that  are  too  low. 

I  believe  that  we  need  a  farm  pro- 
gram. I  deeply  feel  that  that  farm  pro- 
gram should  have  as  its  central  objec- 
tive the  raising  of  the  prices  of  the 
farmers'  products  in  the  marketplace. 
Farm  programs  were  brought  into  being 
because  the  prices  the  farmer  received 
were  too  low. 

There  are  conflicting  views  on  how  the 
farm  problem  should  be  met.  There  are 
many  who  believe  as  I  do  that  every- 
thing the  Government  does  in  the  field 
of  agriculture  should  be  a  contribution 
toward  higher  prices  in  the  marketplace. 
A  recent  specific  example  of  this  can  be 
cited.  I  joined  with  Senators  Mundt  of 
South  Dakota,  Pearson  of  Kansas,  and 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  in  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  recent  farm  bill  to 
provide  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration could  not  dump  surplus  wheat 
on  the  market  at  less  than  115  percent 
of  parity.  We  did  not  have  enough  sup- 
port to  carry  the  amendment.  If  it  had 
passed.  It  would  definitely  have  helped  in 
raising  the  price  that  farmers  are  paid 
for  their  wheat. 

Now,  the  other  view  on  dealing  with 
the  farm  problem,  as  contrasted  to  doing 
those  things  which  raise  the  price,  is 
that  we  should  have  a  system  that  lets 
prices  fall  to  more  or  less  the  world  level 
and  then  make  up  the  difference  to  the 
farmer  in  a  direct  pajnnent  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  This  was  called  the 
Brannan  plan.  It  did  not  originate  with 
Mr.  Brannan.  It  does  not  bear  his  name 
now,  but  it  has  been  advocated  through 
the  years.  Recently  farm  legislation 
has  moved  in  this  direction.  The  most 
recent  farm  bill  actually  provides  for 
lower  prices.  For  several  years  now 
farm  prices  have  been  going  down  and 
direct  payments  going  up.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  trend  is  wise. 

The  plan  of  lower  prices  and  increased 
direct  payments  from  the  Treasury  has 
not  succeeded.  It  has  not  solved  our 
basic  problems.  For  instance,  since 
1961  more  than  2*4  million  fanners  and 
their  families  have  left  the  farm.    Dur- 


ing this  same  period  the  number  of 
farms  has  decreased  by  more  than  500,- 
000.  Farm  parity  has  gone  from  an 
average  of  better  than  80  to  below 
75  percent  and  in  the  past  3  years  it 
has  averaged  76  y2  percent.  During 
these  same  years  farm  production  costs 
have  increased  by  $3  billion  and  farm 
debt  has  increased  by  $12  billion. 

I  know  of  no  farmer  who  is  happy 
about  the  present  setup.  I  know  of  no 
farmer  who  contends  tliat  a  satisfactory 
solution  has  been  arrived  at. 

It  is  true  that  from  1961  through  1964 
total  net  farm  income  increased  by  $700 
million.  It  must  be  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  without  the  increase  in  direct 
Government  payments,  total  net  farm 
income  for  1964  would  have  been  $775 
million  less  than  in  1960.  In  other 
words,  in  spite  of  increased  cost  to  tlie 
Government,  farm  prices  in  the  market- 
place were  depressed  $775  million  in 
1964  as  against  1960. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  total  cash  re- 
ceipts from  livestock  have  increased,  but 
the  point  is  the  number  of  livestock 
marketed  has  increased  still  more  so 
that  farmers  have  actually  received  less 
per  unit  marketed  and  less  for  their 
labors,  and  not  more. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  legislation 
every  year  in  Congress  that  vitally  affects 
agriculture.  There  is  legislation  that 
deals  with  other  subjects  such  as  right- 
to-work  laws,  taxes  and  trade  agree- 
ments. While  not  labeled  as  agricul- 
ture legislation,  they  have  a  direct  effect 
upon  agriculture.  Then,  of  course,  there 
is  the  direct  agriculture  legislation  which 
is  designated  as  such. 

The  direct  designated  agriculture  leg- 
islation falls  into  two  classes — appropria- 
tions for  agriculture  and  the  enactment 
of  farm  plans.  Each  and  every  year  the 
Congress  passes  an  agriculture  appropri- 
ations bill.  It  is  usually  only  about  once 
every  2,  3,  or  4  years  that  we  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  authorization 
legislation  or  what  is  called  a  farm  plan. 
These  votes  provide  an  opportunity  to 
express  a  view  on  the  theory  of  a  farm 
program. 

I  have  voted  for  most  of  the  farm  bills 
that  have  come  before  Congress  since  I 
have  served  Nebraska.  I  have  not  voted 
for  all  of  the  plans  advanced.  My  sup- 
port has  been  directed  toward  those  farm 
programs  and  factors  thereof  that  would 
raise  the  price  of  the  farmers'  products. 
I  have  not  used  my  vote  to  advance  the 
theory  and  the  practice  that  farm  prices 
should  fall  and  that  the  difference  should 
be  made  up  with  a  direct  payment  from 
the  Treasury. 

I  take  the  position  that  I  do  for  several 
reasons : 

First,  I  think  most  farmers  would  pre- 
fer an  adequate  and  decent  price  for 
their  products. 

Second,  I  think  that  farmers  are  en- 
titled to  a  fair  price  for  the  food  that 
they  produce  just  the  same  as  workers 
are  entitled  to  fair  wages  and  businesses 
are  entitled  to  fair  prices. 

Third.  I  think  that  It  is  more  fitting 
in  the  American  system  to  reward  the 
farmer  in  the  marketplace  rather  than 
put  him  in  the  position  of  being  sup- 
ported by  the  Government. 
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There  is  a  fourth  and  important  rea- 
son why  I  believe  that  low  prices  and  In- 
creased Government  payments  are  un- 
wise. The  nonf  arm  population  is  grow- 
ing so  rapidly  and  the  farm  population 
has  constantly  declined.  In  spite  of  the 
good  intentions  of  the  political  leader- 
ship in  both  parties,  a  consvimer-domi- 
nated  Congress  may  someday  put  an  end 
to  the  direct  Government  payments  to 
farmers.  We  would  then  find  ourselves 
with  no  permanent  solution  to  our  basic 
agricultural  problems  and  disastrously 
low  prices.  My  belief  as  to  what  theory 
a  farm  program  should  follow  has  not 
always  prevailed.  I  have  been  on  the 
losing  side  sometimes.  Nevertheless,  I 
will  continue  to  wholeheartedly  support 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  best  interests  of 
agriculture  as  I  have  in  the  past. 

I  will  continue  to  support  each  and 
every  annual  agricultural  appropriations 
bill.  These  appropriations  bills  provide 
the  fvmds  for  soil  conservation,  water 
conservation,  the  extension  service,  re- 
search in  plant  and  animal  diseases, 
rural  electrification,  marketing  research, 
and  the  countless  other  necessary  and 
important  programs  of  our  Agriculture 
Department.  These  bills  also  appropri- 
ate the  money  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  make  the  commodity  sup- 
port loans  and  also  make  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  direct  payments  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  farmers.  These  appro- 
priations have  always  had  my  support 
and  will  continue  to  have  my  support. 
This  is  true,  even  though  my  theory  as  to 
how  we  should  solve  the  farm  problem 
has  not  always  prevailed  and  even 
though  I  have  disagreed  with  some  plans 
for  farm  programs. 

Agriculture's  problems  are  so  great 
that  they  must  be  attacked  upon  all 
fronts.  Some  of  our  efforts  have  been 
disappointing.  For  instance,  I  was  very 
active  in  the  fight  on  sugar  legislation  in 
1962  that  made  It  legally  possible  for 
Nebraska  to  increase  her  sugar  acreage, 
but  other  factors  have  prevented  an  in- 
crease in  sugarbeet  raising.  Plant  dis- 
eases, low  sugar  content,  and  weed  con- 
trol have  seriously  plagued  sugarbeet 
growers,  we  have  lost  one  sugar  fac- 
tory. The  efforts  to  get  a  new  modem 
plant  in  Nebraska  have  not  been  success- 
ful. We  were  even  turned  down  by  one 
of  the  largest  farmer  cooperatives,  so 
what  was  an  accomplishment  legisla- 
tively has  not  brought  the  desired  results 
for  other  reasons.  I  still  believe  that  we 
should  grow  more  of  the  things  that  we 
are  in  need  of  and  grow  less  of  those 
crops  of  which  we  have  a  sm-plus. 

For  more  than  a  year  I  have  been 
working  with  a  group  of  Nebraskans  who 
need  improved  weather  forecasting 
geared  to  agriculture.  We  have  made 
considerable  progress.  I  think  it  will 
come  about.  I  believe  the  time  will  come 
when  some  additional  help  will  be  pro- 
vided the  Weather  Bureau  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service  at  North 
Platte  so  that  they  can  be  of  greater 
service  to  our  farmers,  our  vegetable 
growers  and  our  ranchers  in  Nebraska 
and  increase  their  income  measurably. 
In  the  field  of  trade  agreements  and 
tariffs,  I  have  never  contended  that  we 
should  shut  off  all  trade.    I  have  always 


felt,  however,  that  there  should  be  rea- 
sonable controls  over  imports.  The  Im- 
portation of  beef  and  veal  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  causing  cattle  prices 
to  reach  their  lowest  point  in  18  years, 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  We  liave 
been  able  to  accomplish  something  on 
import  controls  even  though  it  was  not 
all  we  fought  for. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  time  come 
when  the  farmer  would  not  only  receive 
a  good  price  for  his  products  but  when 
he  could  operate  his  entire  farm  subject 
only  to  soimd  soil  conservation  practices. 
I  have  long  fought  for  a  program  of 
greater  industrial  uses  of  farm  products. 
I  believe  that  the  magic  of  chemistry  and 
research  can  find  a  multitude  of  new 
uses  for  products  that  we  produce  on  the 
farm.  Such  a  program  can  provide  raw 
materials  to  meet  needs  which  are  now 
being  met  by  materials  taken  from  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth  which 
are  exhaustible.  Many  people  are  inter- 
ested in  this  program.  We  have  had  our 
opposition  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultvire  has  never  been  completely  sold 
on  an  all-out  industrial  uses  program. 
My  faith  in  such  a  program  has  not 
wavered  and  I  expect  to  keep  at  it. 

There  are  so  many  agricultural  pro- 
grams that  have  done  such  a  splendid  job. 
Rural  electrification  is  one.  It  has  over- 
whelming support  in  Congress,  and  it 
will  always  have  my  support. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  con- 
servation because  it  is  very  dear  to  my 
heart.  I  spearheaded  the  flood  control 
and  Irrigation  program  for  the  Republi- 
can Valley  that  was  needed  so  badly.  I 
was  the  author  of  the  resolution  that 
brought  about  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  for 
the  Missouri  River  Basin.  I  am  also  very 
much  interested  in  the  conservation  work 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  so 
I  want  to  talk  about  that  a  little  bit. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  one 
of  the  best  rim  of  all  Government  pro- 
grams. I  have  always  supported  it.  Soil 
conservation  districts  are  constituted 
under  the  law  in  such  a  way  that  they 
are  managed  by  the  conservation  leaders 
in  the  various  communities.  The  Soil 
Conservation  Service  is  definitely  a 
farmer-run  operation  through  these  dis- 

The  technical  sei-vices  to  provide  ex- 
pert engineering  for  conservation  opera- 
tions in  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
technical  assistance  to  soil  conservation 
districts  and  others  represent  about  only 
one-seventieth  of  our  total  agricultural 
appropriations. 

Nebraska  has  86  soil  and  water  con- 
servation districts  covering  the  entire 
State.  The  State  has  been  completely 
covered  by  soil  conservation  districts 
since  March  of  1950. 

Nationally,  about  94  percent  of  the 
land  in  farms  and  98  percent  of  the  farms 
in  the  United  States  are  now  in  soil  con- 
servation districts. 

I  am  a  conservationist  because  I  believe 
it  is  better  to  conserve  and  save  than  to 
waste.  We  have  an  obligation  to  hand  on 
the  soil  in  Just  as  good  shape,  or  a  little 
bit  better,  than  when  this  generation 
came  upon  the  scene.  Conservation  ben- 
efits are  long-range  benefits  and  are  in 
the  public  good. 


I  took  part  in  writing  the  Small  Water- 
sheds Act  of  1954.    At  that  time  I  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  introduced  one  of  the  bills  creating  the 
small  watersheds  program.    My  bill  went 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  where 
all  the  bills  were  under  study  and  then, 
of  course,  the  committee  reported  out 
their  own  bill.    While  the  Small  Water- 
sheds Act  was  being  written,  the  Congress 
appropriated  $5  million  in  1953  for  some 
pilot  watershed  projects.    There  was  a 
limited  number  of  them,  but  four  were 
placed  in  Nebraska.    Three  of  the  four 
happened  to  be  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict.   Of  these  pilot  projects,  Brownell 
Creek,  Dry  Creek,  and  Indian  Creek  are 
completed  and  the  Upper  Salt-Swedeburg 
tributaries  of  Salt  Creek  is  scheduled  for 
completion  in  1966. 

As  of  September  22,  1965,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  had  received  66  ap- 
plications for  project  assistance  under 
the  Small  Watersheds  Act  in  Nebraska 
watersheds  covering  4.1  million  acres. 
Twenty-five  projects  have  been  planned 
and  approved  for  installation  of  works 
of  Improvement,  one  of  which  has  been 
completed.  Seven  are  in  the  planning 
stage,  and  three  have  been  withdrawn. 
This  leaves  a  total  of  31  applications  for 
assistance  that  have  not  yet  been  given 
authorization  for  planning. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks,  two  more 
Nebraska  projects  have  been  approved 
for  operations.  They  are  the  Cub  Creek 
watershed  in  Gage  and  Jefferson  Coun- 
ties, and  the  Brule  watershed  in  Keith 
County.  Additionally,  the  plan  for  works 
of  improvement  on  the  Zeigler  Creek 
watershed  in  Otoe  County  was  approved 
by  Congress  recently. 

Landowners  and  operators  in  58 
Nebraska  counties  participate  also  in 
the  Great  Plains  conservation  programs. 
As  of  the  end  of  March  this  year  2,600 
contracts  had  been  signed  involving  over 
3  million  acres  in  this  program.  Another 
766  applications  were  pending.  One  of 
the  objects  of  the  Great  Plains  conserva- 
tion program  Is  the  removal  from  crop 
production  land  that  should  be  used  for 
other  purposes. 

Over  1.1  million  acres  of  cropland  have 
been  planned  for  conversion  to  other 
uses. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recom- 
mended certain  cuts  in  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  for  fiscal  1966.  I  helped 
to  restore  those  cuts.  When  one  consid- 
ers the  entire  budget  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  these  Items  are  not  siz- 
able but  their  deletion  would  be  damag- 
ing to  a  fine  program. 

I  was  coauthor  of  the  recently  enacted 
amendments  to  the  Farmers  Hwne  Ad- 
ministration Act  which  broadened  and 
Increased  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  loans  and  grants 
to  public  agencies  and  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations for  the  development  of  water 
systems  serving  rural  areas. 

Fanners  ^ave  a  stake  in  everything 
that  takes  place  in  Government  these 
days.  Our  Government  has  become  large 
and  It  affects  the  lives  of  all  our  citizens. 
It  affects  our  pocketbooks,  too.  Farmers, 
like  all  other  taxpayers,  are  influenced 
by  the  growth  of  Government. 
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I  was  quite  disappointed  in  the  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  bill  that  the  Con- 
gress enacted.  Federal  aid  to  education 
has  been  urged  over  the  years  on  the 
grounds  that  there  were  many  localities 
and  many  States  that  did  not  have  the 
property,  income,  and  other  resources  to 
support  good  schools.  The  bill  that 
passed  was  not  geared  to  this  objective. 

The  10  wealthiest  counties  in  the 
United  States  will  receive  twice  as  much 
Federal  aid  as  the  10  poorest  counties. 
The  formula  adopted  was  such  that  those 
localities  best  able  to  pay  their  own 
education  costs  will  receive  the  most. 

Many  Nebraskans  thought  that  if  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  were  enacted  it 
would  relieve  the  heavy  financial  burden 
on  local  and  State  taxpayers  in  order  to 
carry  on  their  schools.  This  will  not  be 
accomplished.  The  bill  is  so  worded 
that  the  Federal  money  must  go  for  new 
expenditures  and  not  in  place  of  ex- 
penditures now  being  made  by  the  local- 
ity or  the  State. 

Social  security  taxes  are  going  to  be 
greatly  Increased.  This  Is  of  prim.ary 
concern  to  farmers  because  as  self- 
employed  persons  they  pay  1  ^'2  times  the 
rate  an  employee  pays.  The  bill  that 
embodied  the  so-called  medicare  pro- 
gram brought  about  this  great  Increase 
in  taxes. 

When  social  security  started  30  years 
ago  the  maximum  tax  that  either  an 
employee  or  an  employer  could  pay  was 
$30  per  year.  Under  this  medicare  bill 
the  maximum  employee  tax  for  the 
calendar  year  1966  will  be  $275.55.  and 
a  similar  amount  would  have  to  be  paid 
by  the  employer.  The  maximum  social 
security  tax  on  the  self-employed  farmer 
in  1966  will  be  $404.25.  As  time  goes  on. 
these  taxes  will  increase  without  any  ad- 
ditional legislation.  By  1973.  which  is 
not  far  off,  the  maximum  tax  on  self- 
employed  persons  such  as  a  farmer  will 
be  $501.  By  1987.  without  any  increase 
over  the  present  act.  the  maximum 
annual  tax  for  the  self-employed  person 
such  as  a  farmer  will  be  $518.10. 

Under  this  medicare  program  an  in- 
dividual can  be  worth  millions  of  dollars, 
he  can  have  the  highest  income  of  his 
life,  he  need  not  retire,  but  if  he  is  65 
his  hospital  and  medical  expenses  will  be 
paid  as  provided  by  the  Medicare  Act. 
We  will  soon  have  20  million  citizens 
over  65  years  of  age.  None  of  them  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  contribute  a 
single  cent  heretofore  into  a  fund  for 
medicare  purposes.  This  entire  load  will 
nave  to  be  carried  by  the  present  and 
future  workers,  the  self-employed  and 
the  employers. 

I  am  for  assisting  our  older  people  with 
their  medical  expenses  for  those  who  do 
not  have  the  income  or  resources  to  pay 
It  themselves.  I  do  not  suggest  that  they 
be  required  to  prove  they  are  pauE>ers. 
I  want  my  Government  to  be  generous  in 
determining  need  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  working  people,  the  fanners,  the 
other  self-employed  and  the  employers 
shovdd  be  taxed  to  pay  the  medical  ex- 
penses of  the  well  to  do,  the  wealthy  and 
the  people  who  are  well  able  to  pay  their 
own  bills.  The  social  security  tax  falls  on 
the  first  dollar  of  Income,  for  all  em- 
ployees and  self-employed.    There  Is  no 


personal  exemption.  The  tax  is  collected 
on  the  earnings  of  the  crippled,  the  blind, 
and  every  handicapped  person. 

During  the  course  of  consideration  of 
the  medicare  bill,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  eliminated  the 
benefits  for  those  people  who  are  well 
able  to  pay  their  own  blUs.  My  amend- 
ment lost  by  a  vote  of  51  to  41.  There 
were  25  Republicans  and  16  Democrats 
who  voted  for  It.  I  hope  to  try  again 
with  this  proposal  before  the  medicare 
program  gets  too  far  intrenched  into 
our  system. 

A  pending  Issue  do^n  at  Washington 
and  an  Issue  that  will  be  with  us  in  1966 
and  in  which  Nebraskans  have  a  great 
interest  involves  the  repeal  of  section 
14ib)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

Nebraska  has  a  right-to-work  law.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  Nebraska. 
It  was  placed  In  our  constitution  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  voters  of 
Nebraska.  A  provision  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  permits  the  States  to  have 
rlght-to-work  laws  If  their  people  so 
choose.  This  particular  section  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  is  known  as  section 
14(b).  The  administration  seeks  to  do 
away  with  Nebraska's  right-to-work  law. 
This  would  set  aside  not  only  a  statute 
enacted  in  Nebraska  but  a  provision  of 
the  constitution  of  our  State. 

There  have  been  three  national  polls 
taken  on  the  question  of  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  In  every 
one  of  these  polls  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  citizens  who  expressed  an  opinion 
were  opposed  to  reF>eal.  Two  or  three 
thousand  newspaper  editorials  have  been 
published  opposing  repeal,  yet  these  men 
who  grasp  for  power,  who  want  more 
money  in  their  coffers,  and  who  seek  first 
of  all  not  the  public  good  but  political 
ajid  union  monopoly,  seek  to  deny  the 
will  of  the  people  and  override  the  States 
rights  and  bring  an  end  to  our  right-to- 
work  laws. 

A  rlght-to-work  law  means  just  what 
it  says.  The  Nebraska  constitution  says 
in  substance  that  no  individual  shall  be 
required  to  join  a  union  to  secure  a  job 
or  to  keep  and  hold  a  job.  and  it  pro- 
hibits contracts  that  would  require  that 
to  be  done.  This  Is  basic  freedom.  To 
abolish  It  means  compulsory  unionism. 
We  do  not  stand  for  compulsion  in  con- 
nection with  church  membership,  mem- 
bership in  fraternal  orders  or  business 
associations  because  It  violates  the  prin- 
ciple of  individual  liberty. 

In  States  that  do  not  have  rlght-to- 
work  laws.  It  Is  possible  for  the  union 
leaders  to  demand  and  receive  from 
management  a  contract  that  provides 
that  if  the  worker  fails  to  stay  in  the 
union  and  pay  his  dues  he  must  lose  his 
job.  Thus  the  worker  is  a  captive.  He 
cannot  resign  his  membership  in  the 
union  as  a  protest  against  the  policies  of 
his  union  or  because  he  does  not  want  to 
belong,  without  losing  his  job.  The  free 
choice  Is  taken  from  him. 

There  are  many  Individuals  who  are 
opposed  to  a  rlght-to-work  law.  I  re- 
spect their  views.  What  is  really  in- 
volved, however,  is  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple of  a  sovereign  State  to  decide  whether 
or  not  they  want  a  right-to-work  law. 
The  effort  to  repeal  is  the  very  antithe- 


sis of  true  liberalism.  It  is  reactionary 
to  the  nth  degree.  It  is  a  backward 
movement.  I  shall  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  prevent  repeal  of  section  14  (b; 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

The  ideas  and  opinions  of  Nebraskans 
on  all  legislation,  including  agricultural 
legislation,  are  most  helpful.  I  hope 
that  whether  an  individual  agrees  with 
me  on  details  or  not,  we  will  continue  to 
have  respect  for  each  other's  opinions  as 
we  have  always  had  in  the  past.  Our 
objective  is  the  same,  a  sound  and  pros- 
perous and  growing  agriculture  for  the 
State  of  Nebraska. 


ABANDONMENT   BY   WHITE  HOUSE 
OP  FILM  ON  89TH  CONGRESS 

Mi-.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post  appeared  an  article,  written  by 
Ward  Just.  entiUed  "White  House  Ad- 
mits It  Dropped  Film  on  89th."  I  wish 
to  read  that  article: 

White   House   Admits  It  Dropped  Film  on 
89th 

The  film  celebrating  the  89th  Ck>ngress  was 
abandoned  by  the  White  House  at  the  last 
minute  because  "it  didn't  come  off,"  a  White 
House  spokesman  said  today.  The  hostile 
reviewer,  other  sources  said,  was  Presidential 
Assistant  Jack  Valentl. 

The  17-mlnute  movie,  whose  working  title 
was  "The  Fighting  89th — The  Congress  That 
Wouldn't  Walt,"  was  to  have  been  shown  at 
the  salute  to  Congress  reception  In  the  State 
Department  last  week.  Today,  In  confirming 
the  story  in  yesterday's  editions  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  White  House  said  that  the 
film  was  Incomplete  and  "didn't  seem  to  bt 
what  was  contemplated." 

Elsewhere.  It  was  learned  that  the  original 
narrator  was  to  have  been  President  Johnson. 
At  the  last  minute  the  resonant  baritone  of 
Gregory  Peck  was  substituted. 

Initially,  the  White  House  requested  "vis- 
ual aids"  to  assist  the  President  In  a  Mc- 
Namara-llke  presentation  designed  to  pat 
congressional  backs.  But  as  the  project  de- 
veloped, "visual  aids"  became  films  and  L.B.J. 
was  Jettisoned  In  favor  of  Actor  Peck.  The 
eventual  spectacle  Involved  a  complicated, 
three-screen  apparatus. 

There  were  at  least  half  a  dozen  outside 
consultants,  most  of  whom  were  told  "it's 
for  the  President"  and  most  of  whom  ex- 
pected "honoraria"  for  their  contributions. 
The  film  and  the  script  were  put  together 
in  2  weeks.  Gregory  Peck  taped  his  narra- 
tion In  the  basement  of  the  west  wing  of  the 
White  House. 

"We  were  auditioning  at  every  stage."  said 
Producer  John  Nalsbitt.  who  Is  a  special  as- 
sistant to  HEW  Secretary  John  W.  Gardner. 
The  film  is  currently  In  the  possession  of 
Nalsbitt. 

It  was  understood  that  the  cost  of  the  film 
was  under  $1,000.  Most  of  the  footage  came 
from  departmental  and  agency  flies.  The 
major  expenditure,  according  to  one  of  the 
moviemakers,  was  time. 

There  were  two  screenings  last  week.  The 
first  was  on  Wednesday,  when  without  ex- 
planation, Valentl  told  the  producers  he 
didn't  think  the  film  could  be  used.  Pre- 
sumably the  reason  was  connected  with  the 
President's  admission  Into  Bethesda  Medi- 
cal Center  the  following  night. 

The  second  screening  was  on  Friday  in  the 
State  Department  auditorium.  The  reviews 
on  that  occasion  were  mixed.  One  partici- 
pant said  It  was  "impressive  but  not  slick. 
It  was  not  really  up  to  the  L.B.J.  style." 

This  was  understood  to  mean  that  while 
the  film  was  appropriately  reverential  toward 
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the  Congress,  It  was  at  times  technically  In- 
expert. It  was  not,  said  the  source,  avant- 
garde.  Nor.  he  confessed,  was  It  nouvelle 
vague.  It  was  said,  however,  that  there  were 
certain  techniques  of  the  cinema  verlte. 

These  apparently  went  awry  at  the  Friday 
showing. 

With  Peck  extolling  the  great  natural  beau- 
ties of  America  (and  the  manner  In  which 
the  89th  Congress  has  preserved  them)  on 
tlie  sound  track,  the  film  shows  tornado- 
stricken  farmlands,  hurricane-lashed  beaches 
and  the  ravages  of  windstorms. 

"Something  went  wrong  in  the  projector," 
one  of  the  consultants  said  yesterday.  "It 
was  Just  a  little  thing,  not  terribly  Im- 
portant." 

Mr.  President,  to  clear  up  the  confu- 
sion, what  stopped  the  film  is  that  they 
were  reminded  of  a  joint  resolution  dated 
September  23,  1965.  This  joint  resolu- 
tion, acted  on  by  Congress,  approved  the 
showing  in  the  United  States  of  the  film 
"John  F.  Kennedy — Years  of  Lightning, 
Day  of  Drums." 

However,  this  resolution  also  had  an- 
other purpose.  When  it  was  being  con- 
sidered I  offered  an  amendment  which 
appears  as  section  4.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Any  documentary  film  which  has  been, 
is  now  being,  or  Is  hereafter  produced  by 
any  Government  department  or  agency  with 
appropriations  out  of  the  Treasury  concern- 
ing the  life,  character,  and  public  service 
of  any  Individual  who  has  served  or  Is  serv- 
ing the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
any  official  capacity  shall  not  be  distributed 
or  shown  In  public  In  this  country  dvirlng 
the  lifetime  of  the  said  official  or  after  the 
death  of  such  official  unless  authorized  by 
law  In  each  specific  case. 

That  is  the  law  enacted  by  Congress, 
and_,the  White  House  found  that  this 
film  was  a  violation  of  tills  law.  Let  us 
stop  shadowboxing.  They  suddenly  real- 
ized there  was  a  law  which  prevented 
such  a  film  from  being  shown  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense. 

They  were  caught  with  their  hands  in 
the  cookie  jar. 


Virginia.  His  leadership  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress was  responsible  for  the  Appalachian 
and  highway  beautiflcation  bills.  Senator 
Randolph's  energetic  and  effective  labors 
have  contributed  much  to  the  progressive 
programs  enacted  Into  law  this  year.  His 
stature  in  the  Senate  has  increased  with  his 
service.  I  Join  the  members  of  your  group 
as  you  honor  your  friend  and  my  friend  and 
America's  benefactor. 

More  than  400  persons,  leaders  in  the 
trucking  and  allied  transportation  fields, 
were  In  attendance  at  the  notable  event 
which  took  place  Saturday  evening  at  the 
Sheraton-Park  Hotel. 

Senator  Randolph  is  most  deserving  of 
this  award  and  I  take  this  opportimity  to 
add  my  congratulations. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  HONORED 
WITH  SERVICE  AWARI>— VICE 
PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY  PRAISES 
LEGISLATIVE    RECORD 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues will  be  gratified  to  learn  of  the 
high  commendation  accorded  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  Jennings 
Randolph. 

At  the  32d  anniversary  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Trucking  Association,  Sen- 
ator Randolph  was  presented  with  the 
Service  Award  in  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing leadership  and  devoted  public 
service  to  his  country,  to  his  State  of 
West  Virginia,  and  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

John  E.  Amos,  distinguished  West  Vlr- 
?inian  and  president  of  American  Truck- 
ing Associations,  spoke  of  the  Senator's 
many  achievements  In  public  life.  Frank 
L  Grimm,  ATA  vice  president  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  last  year's  re- 
cipient of  the  award  made  the  presenta- 
tion to  Mr.  Randolph. 

Vice  President  Humphret  stated  In  a 
telegi-am  to  Secretary  Andrew  Johnson: 

I  am  gratified  to  learn  that  your  fine  or- 
?anlzatlon  Is  honoring  a  truly  great  leglsla- 
■^or.  Senator   Jennings   Randolph,    of  West 


THE  RIGHT  TO  DISSENT 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 6,  1965,  on  this  fioor  I  spoke  in  de- 
fense of  the  right  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  dissent  from  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  President  on  the  interven- 
tion irf  the  Dominican  Republic  crisis. 
I  stated  that  while  I  disagreed  with  the 
views  expressed  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  I  supported  and  ap- 
plauded the  President's  action  In  that 
crisis,  I  deplored  the  manner  in  which 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  had 
been  attacked  for  even  daring  to  dissent. 

I  concluded  my  remarks  by  stating: 

God  forbid  that  the  U.S.  Senate  ever  be- 
come so  shackled  by  conformity  or  so  dom- 
inated by  a  tyranny  of  the  majority  that  any 
Senator  has  to  become  a  mental  mute  with 
his  voice  silenced  for  fear  of  being  castigated 
for  expressing  convictions  that  do  not  con- 
form with  the  overwhelming  majority. 

A  week  later  in  its  October  14.  1965. 
issue  the  Portland,  Maine,  Evening  Ex- 
press had  an  excellent  editorial  defend- 
ing the  right  to  dissent  with  respect  to 
an  issue  In  the  State  of  Maine.  It  dis- 
cusses the  right  of  some  Maine  citizens  to 
dissent  against  the  proposed  Dickey  Dam 
project — a  project  that  I  suppyort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent editorial  be  placed  In  the  body 
of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Portland    (Maine)    Evening  Ex- 
press, Oct.  14,  1965] 

The  Right  To  Dissknt 

Announcement  that  Kenneth  Holum, 
assistant  secretary,  water  and  power  develop- 
ment. Department  of  the  Interior,  will  be 
the  featured  speaker  at  the  Jefferson-Jackson 
Day  dinner  Saturday  offers  another  example 
of  the  shifting  standards  so  common  in 
politics. 

Peter  N.  Kyros,  chairman  of  the  Maine 
Democratic  Committee,  reports  that  Mr. 
Holtim  will  discuss  the  Dickey  Dam  project 
and  the  future  development  of  power  in 
Maine  and  New  England.  In  vfew  of  Mr. 
Holum's  employment  and  the  natiire  of  the 
occasion  it  does  not  seem  rash  to  expect  that 
Mr.  Holum  will  recommend  the  hydroelectric 
pn-oject. 

"Mr.  Holum  has  an  outstanding  back- 
ground in  this  field  and  I  am  sure  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  the  people  of  Maine,"  said  Mr.  Kyros  in 
his  announcement. 

This  is  the  same  Mr.  Kyros  who  only  last 
Monda''  took  to  task  his  Republican  coxinter- 


part  because  Harold  F.  Schntirle,  a  Central 
Maine  Power  Co.  rejwesentative  and  out- 
spoken critic  of  Dickey,  was  to  address  the 
Portland  Club.  Mr.  Kyros  told  Roger  N. 
Putnam.  Republican  State  Committee  chair- 
man, that  he  should  "not  permit  Mr. 
Schnurle  to  confuse  and  smudge  the  issues 
before  an  audience  consisting  largely  of 
members  ol  his  own  party." 

In  his  uncommon  trespass  on  the  territory 
of  the  opposition  party.  Mr.  K3rros  did  no 
service  to  himself  or  his  fellow  Democrats. 
Instead  he  Joined  in  what  has  become  a  dis- 
tressing attempt  to  discredit  or  sUence  any 
and  all  sources  who  hold  views  contrary  to 
the  Democratic  position  on  Dickey. 

What  Mr.  Kyros  Is  saying,  by  Implication 
at  least,  Is  that  it  Is  perfectly  proper  for  an 
advocate  of  Dickey  to  extol  Its  virtues  before 
a  predominantly  Democratic  audience  but  it 
is  Improper  for  an  opponent  of  the  project 
to  criticize  it  before  a  predominantly  Repub- 
lican audience. 

If  Mr.  Kyros  anticipated  that  Mr.  Schnurle 
would  "confuse  and  smudge  the  Issues," 
surely  there  are  others  in  Maine  who  may 
feel  that  Mr.  Holum  will  do  the  same  thing. 
And  Just  as  Mr.  Kyros  predicts  that  Mr. 
Holum's  discussion  "will  be  of  Interest  to  all 
the  people  of  Maine,"  so  was  Mr.  Schnurle's 
discussion  of  general  Interest. 

But  we  are  not  concerned  here  with  per- 
sonalities or  the  merits  of  the  Dickey  pro- 
posal. What  we  do  find  frightening  is  the 
growing  effort,  from  State  level  to  the  White 
House,  to  silence  all  expression  of  contrary 
opinion  on  any  major  issue.  The  right  to 
dissent.  In  orderly  manner,  is  fundamental 
and  essential  unless  this  Nation  is  to  scrap 
its  fine  tradition  of  democratic  principles 
and  Ideals  and  degenerate  into  one-party 
rule. 

Nothing  is  made  right  or  made  wrong 
merely  because  It  Is  conceived  or  advocated 
by  a  particular  group.  An  intelligent  de- 
cision can  only  follow  free  discussion  of  all 
aspects  of  an  issue.  Any  attempt  to  impede 
discussion  must  be  viewed  as  a  grave  threat 
to  the  individual  and  national  interest. 

When  politics  reaches  the  point  where  it 
openly  divides  right  and  wrong  not  by  what 
is  done  but  by  who  does  it,  the  time  has 
come  for  genuine  concern. 


A  CLOSE  SHAVE 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  a  boy  who  does  not  dream  of  breed- 
ing a  beard?  And  is  there  a  man  who. 
having  remained  beardless  throughout 
his  life,  one  day  does  not  regret  that  he 
never  allowed  that  dream  to  blossom  into 
reality? 

Who  among  the  men  in  this  body  have 
not  reveled  in  the  luxury  of  shaveless 
days  when  our  travels  have  taken  us  from 
the  harsh  glare  of  conformity? 

How  many  of  us  have  been  led  back 
to  water  and  made  to  shave  because  of 
public  scorn  or  by  a  wife  who  prefers 
the  skin  of  a  boy  to  the  beard  of  a  man? 

But,  Mr.  President,  despite  the  absence 
of  beards  In  this  body  today,  I  am  cer- 
tain no  Senator  would  quarrel  with  a 
citizen's  right  to  grow  one. 

I  say  that  knowing  full  well  beards 
are  not  in  good  standing  at  present. 
They  are  suspect  in  some  quarters  be- 
cause Fidel  Castro  wears  one  and  be- 
cause they  have  become  badges  of  beat- 
nlkdom.  But  I  also  know  that  the  strong 
feeling  of  this  body  against  Invasion  of 
privacy  offsets  any  prejudices  harbored 
against  beards. 

Also,  no  prudent  politician,  even  if  he 
felt  inclined  to,  would  speak  out  against 
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beards,  for  Van  Dykes,  goatees  and  full, 
fuzzy  bushes  have  a  way  of  bouncing  back 
into  fashion. 

History  also  shows  that  during  pe- 
riods when  the  smooth  shaven  have  ruled 
the  fashion  roost,  dissenters  have  been 
treated  unfairly  and  harshly. 

Bearded  Frenchmen  were  once  given 
the  choice  of  losing  their  whiskers  or 
their  heads.  The  order  was  issued  by 
King  Louis  xm  when  he  was  9  years 
old. 

A  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Fitchburg.  Mass..  was 
refused  communion  at  his  church  and 
jailed  because  he  Insisted  upon  his  right 
to  wear  a  beard.  That  happened  in  1830. 
A  civilian  working  on  a  military  post 
near  a  booming  frontier  town  was  fired 
because  he  would  not  shave  off  his  beard. 
But,  Mr.  President,  he  was  not  fired 
because  of  a  whimsy  of  a  9-year-old  king. 
The  incident  did  not  happen  in  the  early 
1800's  when  superstition  sometimes  got 
the  better  of  reason.  It  happened  in  Sep- 
tember 1965,  at  Clear  Air  Force  Station, 
Alaska. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  a  civilian  has 
been  fired  at  that  station  for  growing  a 
beard.  A  temporary  employee  was  dis- 
missed earlier  in  the  year  because  he 
dared  to  violate  the  Air  Force  no-beard 
policy. 

A  no-beard  policy.  The  words  have  a 
strange  ominous  sound  in  a  nation  which 
prides  itself  on  being  free. 

Where  is  the  freedom  of  choice  in  a 
no-beard  policy?  Where  is  the  oppor- 
timity  for  self-expression  and  to  strike 
out  at  confining  conformity? 

When  I  learned  of  the  existence  of  this 
policy,  I  asked  the  Air  Force  for  an  ex- 
planation, hoping  there  was  some  misxm- 
derstanding. 

There  was  not.  The  Air  Force  gave  me 
two  reasorts  for  enforcing  the  policy,  two 
reasons  but  no  legal  authorization,  I 
might  add. 

The  first  reason  was  medical.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Air  Force,  beards  interfere  with 
recognition,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of 
frostbite. 

Mr.  President,  It  would  seem  that  the 
Air  Force  Is  more  concerned  with  treat- 
ment than  with  preventive  medicine. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Air  Force  has 
chosen  to  ignore  the  experience  of  thou- 
sands of  sourdoughs  who  have  grown 
beards  for  protection  against  the  cold. 
It  has  chosen  to  ignore  the  collective 
Judgments  of  members  of  great  teams 
of  explorers. 

I  would  suggest  that  instigators  of  the 
no-beard  policy  take  a  look  at  picttires 
of  the  men  on  expeditions  led  by  Admiral 
Peary  to  the  North  Pole,  by  Admiral 
Byrd  to  the  Antarctica,  and  by  Sir  Ed- 
mund Hillary  to  the  frigid  crests  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains. 

The  narrow  minds  which  dreamed  of 
this  policy  might  broaden  the  horizon 
on  beards  if  they  took  time  to  glance  at 
pictures  of  the  men  on  the  Government- 
financed  expedition  now  in  Antarctica. 
A  glance  is  all  that  is  needed.  Beards 
abound. 

Mr.  President,  evidently  beards  have 
satisfied  their  users  for  many  genera- 
tions, and,  as  they  say  on  Madison  Ave- 
nue, customer  satisfaction  is  the  best 
form  of  endorsement. 


Even  the  Air  Force  apparently  admits 
beards  afford  some  protection  against 
low  temperatures.  In  the  same  letter  of 
explanation.  I  was  told: 

Individuals  who  go  In  and  out  of  doors 
In  severe  cold  climates  accumulate  frost  In 
the  beard  hair  which  alternately  melts  and 
freezes.  This  wetness  tends  to  cause  a  loss 
of  Insulation  which  favors  the  development 
of  frostbite. 

Mr.  President,  quite  clearly,  for  some- 
thing to  lose  its  ability  to  insulate  it 
must  first  perform  that  useful  purpose. 

Regardless  of  the  validity  of  this 
breakthrough  in  knowledge  about  beards, 
the  military  has  no  business — let  me  be 
stronger — has  no  right  to  tell  a  citizen 
he  cannot  grow  a  beard  for  medical  rea- 
sons. I  would  think  that  the  American 
Medical  Association,  which  has  expressed 
some  alarm  recently  about  Government 
interference  in  doctor-patient  relation- 
ships, would  do  well  to  investigate  tills 
incident. 

However,  I  believe  any  investigation 
of  this  firing  would  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  medical  reasons  played  little 
or  no  part. 

Remember  that  beards  were  not  al- 
lowed because  of  alleged  problems  of 
frostbite.  Also  remember  that  the  man 
was  fired  in  September,  and  the  rate 
of  incidence  of  frostbite  at  Clear  in  Sep- 
tember ranges  between  zero  and  none. 

And  surely  the  Air  Force  is  aware  that 
the  U.S.  Navy  sees  no  intrinsic  health 
hazard  In  beards.  Crews  of  submarines 
often  are  allowed  to  grow  beards,  and  I 
would  think  that  considerations  of 
health  and  cleanliness  are  paramount  in 
the  crowded  quarters  of  a  submarine. 

No,  frostbite  was  not  the  main  reason 
for  firing  this  civilian.  There  was  a 
third  reason  given  for  the  no-beard 
policy. 

It  was: 

In  addition  to  the  medical  cnnslderatlons, 
the  site  commander,  acting  within  his  au- 
thority has  established  and  published  per- 
sonal appearance  standards  which  prohibits 
the  growing  of  beards. 

Authority  for  setting  up  personal  ap- 
pearance standards.  I  was  stunned. 
Were  these  words  written  in  1965  or 
1830?  Was  this  policy  set  by  a  military 
commander  in  the  20th  century  or  by  a 
9-year-old  king  in  the  1600's? 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  law  passed 
by  this  Congress  giving  the  military  au- 
thority to  establish  civilian  personal  ap- 
pearance standards.  Unfortunately,  it 
appears  as  if  the  Air  Force  is  not  alone 
in  assuming  this  dictatorial  authority. 
I  have  been  told  that  the  Army  feels  it 
has  the  power  to  set  such  standards. 

If  there  Is  such  a  law  on  the  books, 
let  us  repeal  it  today,  before  we  are  told 
what  kind  of  pants  to  wear  or  what  color 
ties  to  put  on.  The  latter  is  of  deep  per- 
sonal concern,  for  I  am  told  by  some  of 
my  younger  friends  that  my  taste  in  ties 
is  not  in  keepir^  with  the  fashion  of  to- 
day. Perhaps  if  I  were  a  braver  man  I 
woiild  grow  a  beard  as  well,  but  I  am 
content  to  limit  my  protest  to  ties. 

As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  no-beard  policy  stimned  me, 
and  the  more  I  pondered  the  why  of  it, 
the  stranger  the  policy  appeared. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  not  one  prone  to 
seeing  conspiracy  behind  every  strange 
event,  but  I  decided  to  try  my  hand  at 
the  game  of  conspiracy  conjuring  which 
is  fashionable  in  some  segments  of  our 
society  today. 

I  am  sure  that  when  I  have  outlined 
certain  strange  aspects  of  this  incident, 
I  will  not  be  alone  with  the  belief  that  a 
conspiracy  exists. 

First.  A  policy  allegedly  concerned 
with  frostbite  is  implimented  when  the 
mercury  is  still  above  freezing.  Ques- 
tion: Why  the  haste? 

Second.  The  un-American  policy  was 
invoked  in  the  interior  of  Alaska,  an  area 
which  grows  more  beards  with  less  com- 
ment than  any  area  in  the  Nation.  Ques- 
tion: Why  Alaska,  where  the  policy 
would  have  widespread  effect  and  create 
widespread  opposition? 

Clearly,  Clear  must  have  been  selected 
for  some  special  reason.  There  must 
have  been  some  compelling  reason  to 
strike  at  the  heart  of  the  beard  country 
and  to  subdue  it  quickly.  There  must 
have  been  some  great  need  for  haste 
leading  the  creators  of  the  policy  to  im- 
plement it  several  weeks  before  the  al- 
leged reason  for  it  was  valid. 

Suddenly,  the  situation  at  Clear  be- 
came clear.  When  haste  breeds  such 
recklessness,  there  is  usually  money  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  only  guessing,  but 
imagination  is  an  important  prerequisite 
for  conspiracy  conjuring. 

I  am  sure  we  all  remember  President 
Eisenhower's  warning  about  the  growing 
influence  of  the  ballooning  industrial- 
military  complex. 

Perhaps  I  should  stop  here,  for  I  have 
no  proof,  but  lack  of  proof  is  also  part 
of  conspiracy  conjuring. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  no-beard 

policy  is  a  result  of  a  secret  agreement 

between  the  military  and  razor  industry. 

Rest  assured,  I  will  keep  my  fellow 

Senators  informed  on  this  matter. 

I  am  corresponding  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  on  the  question.  I  have 
offered  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  fired 
employee  when  his  appeal  is  heard  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

I  am  thankful  that  the  matter  was 
brought  to  my  attention  at  this  early 
date. 

I  hope  the  clear  breath  of  public  ex- 
posure will  bring  a  swift  end  to  the  no- 
beard  policy. 

Even  if  it  does,  a  basic  freedom  of  in- 
dividual choice  will  have  had  a  close 
shave.  

COMMUNIST  CHINA  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES:  THE  INFORMA- 
TION GAP 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  last  week  addressed  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  question  of  the  control  of  nu- 
clear arms  and  the  role  that  Communist 
China  might  play  in  such  a  program. 
His  very  useful  contribution  to  our  for- 
eign policy  deliberations  has  once  again 
focused  attention  on  a  nation  about 
which  we  know  comparatively  little. 
This  lack  of  information  would  be  unf or- 
timate  at  any  time,  but  it  is  tragic  when 
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it  involves  the  most  populous  country  in 
the  world,  for  in  a  free  society  judgments 
are  assvimed  to  be  based  on  a  rational 
analysis  of  balanced  evidence.  How  can 
the  American  people  evaluate  Chinese 
actions,  words,  and  convictions  without 
basic  information? 

The  October  IC  issue  of  the  London 
Sunday  Times  carried  a  supplement  sec- 
tion in  color  on  Communist  China,  in- 
cluding a  short  article  by  the  well-known 
British  writer,  Brian  Crozier.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 

the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  iMPOssffiLE  To  Opt  Out  or  PoLmcs: 
Bbian  Cbozier  Sums  Up  the  Basic  Realities 
About  China 

Those  serried  Chinese  faces,  earnestly 
smiling  or  hating,  purposefully  drilling, 
listening  attentively  to  the  teacher  who  tells 
them  they  must  be  Red  as  well  as  expert — 
what  do  Uiey  portend  for  the  rest  of  us  who 
are  neither  Chinese  nor  Communists? 

Some  of  the  answers  come  through  the 
plctiu'es  on  these  pages,  in  the  sense  of  pur- 
pose, the  pvirltanlsm,  the  directed  dedication 
of  a  great  multitude,  750  million  of  them, 
the  most  numerous  people  that  ever  lived 
under  one  government.  But  the  rounded 
truth  does  not  emerge  from  mere  statistics 
of  grain  production  or  literacy,  or  from  a 
study  of  the  constitution  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Republic.  Mao  Tse-tung's  regime 
can  arouse  disquiet  or  enthusiasm,  depend- 
ing on  whether  one  values  privacy  and  the 
right  of  dissent,  and  whether  one  considers 
that  centralized  order  and  the  equitable 
sharing  of  scarcity  Justify  an  ideology  based 
on  love  of  the  people  (meaning  the  Com- 
munist Party)  and  hatred  of  Imperialism 
(meaning,  for  Instance,  Britain  and  America, 
or  you  and  me). 

There  are  good  things  and  achievements 
to  record.  Every  visitor  to  China  has  paid 
compliments  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  trains 
and  hotels  and  noted  that  there  Is  no  longer 
a  tipping  problem.  The  vagrants  and  pimps 
have  disappeared,  along  with  the  whores  and 
beggars.  The  pickpockets  have  gone,  too, 
and  the  tourist  who  drops  a  small  coin  will 
have  It  solemnly  returned  to  him.  Nor  are 
babies  left  to  die  any  more  in  the  streets  of 
Shanghai  befbre  the  Indifferent  gaze  of  the 
fat  compradore.  The  women  have  been 
emancipated,  with  new  marriage  laws  giving 
them  equality  with  men  (and  a  soaring  di- 
vorce rate  to  prove  It) . 

Education  has  made  giant  strides.  Before 
the  liberation,  probably  90  percent  of  Chi- 
nese could  neither  read  nor  write.  Today 
an  Informed  guess  would  put  Illiteracy  at 
not  much  more  than  60  percent.  Most  of 
the  Illiterates  are  the  overfortles,  for  adult 
education  has  had  only  limited  success,  the 
grown  mind  finding  It  difficult  to  retain  Chi- 
nese characters  (the  test  of  literacy  Is  reten- 
tion of  1,500  characters).  It  follows  that  a 
very  high  proportion  of  young  people  can 
read  and  write.  Probably  nearly  90  percent 
of  China's  primary-age  children  are  getting 
some  schooling — many  times  the  Indian  or 
Pakistani  percentage  (though  not  as  high 
as  Japan's) . 

If  the  state  budget  Is  a  reliable  guide,  the 
regime  spends  50  percent  more  on  education 
and  science  (which  are  lumped  together) 
than  on  the  armed  forces,  but  If  one  re- 
members the  high  capital  cost  of  producing 
a  nuclear  bomb — a  science  Item — this  figure 
niay  be  less  impressive  than  It  looks.  At  the 
top  level.  China's  scientists  (many  of  them 
trained  under  the  guidance  of  elderly  West- 
ern-educated savants,  such  as  Dr.  Chlen 
Hsueh-sen,  a  leading  nuclear  physicist)  are 
as  good  as  any  in  the  Western  World.    But 


the  average  technological  level,  in  school  and 
factory,  remains  low.  What  is  certain  is  that 
a  gigantic  effort  Is  being  made  and  that 
graduates  are  coming  out  of  the  places  of 
higher  learning  at  more  than  four  times 
the  prellberatlon  rate. 

Does  all  this  mean  that  the  Chinese 
people  are  better  off  than  they  used  to  be? 
It  depends  what  is  meant  by  better  off. 
It  is  misleading  to  compare  the  ordered,  au- 
thoritarian China  of  today  with  the  chaotic 
country  of  the  1930'8  and  1940's,  devastated 
and  Impoverished  by  war  and  civil  war. 
Certainly  the  ghastly  famines  of  a  genera- 
tion ago,  which  sometimes  claimed  millions 
of  victims,  seem  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
There  were  acute  shortages  of  food  between 
1959  and  1963  and  In  May  1962  thousands  of 
refugees  suddenly  poured  Into  Hong  Kong, 
to  the  embarrassment  of  the  British  author- 
ities. But  the  Interesting  thing  Is  that  these 
people,  though  \indernourlshed,  were  not 
starving.  Scarcity,  when  It  comes,  is  ra- 
tioned, as  It  was  in  war-time  Britain. 

The  poorest  Chinese,  then,  no  longer  die 
of  himger.  But  the  explosion  of  new  mouths 
to  feed,  the  chronic  shortage  of  fertilizer 
and  Commiinlst  theories  of  agriculture,  be- 
tween them,  have  brought  disappointing  re- 
sults. Colin  Clark,  perhaps  the  world's 
foremost  agricultural  economist,  has  worked 
out  that  never  since  the  war  have  the 
Chinese  people  had  as  much  to  eat,  on  the 
average,  as  they  had  even  In  the  starving 
1930's.  In  a  good  year,  the  statistical  aver- 
age Chinese  has  about  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  rice  or  potatoes  to  eat  per  day.  Lately, 
It  Is  true,  the  city  markets  have  bulged  with 
poultry,  cabbages  and  other  good  things. 
But  this,  though  the  authorities  have  been 
shy  of  mentioning  it,  has  been  due  to  a  new 
(and  presumably  temporary)  policy  of  letting 
farmers  sell  what  they  produce  on  their  tiny 
plots,  within  the  communes,  on  the  open 
market. 

To  see  these  and  other  achievements  in 
perspective,  one  m\ist  never  lose  sight  of  the 
great  central  fact  of  life  in  Commxmist 
China:  it  is  impossible  to  opt  out  of  politics. 
This  Is  the  fact  that  overshadows  and  condi- 
tions all  else,  accoimting  for  the  successes 
and  vitiating  them.  There  has  been  nothing 
quite  like  it  before  in  history.  By  and  large, 
the  regime  does  not  liquidate  Its  dissidents, 
as  Stalin  did  (though  some  hvmdreds  of 
thousands  of  people  considered  IrreconcUa- 
bles  were  physically  disposed  of  In  the  early 
years).  Lenin  murdered  or  exiled  Russia's 
capitalists;  Mao  makes  factory  managers  of 
them  and  pays  them  Interest  on  their  con- 
fiscated assets.  Mao's  way  is  to  try  to  re- 
claim people  by  thought  reform.  The  entire 
population  of  China  Is  constantly  subjected 
to  the  relentless  process  of  mass  persuasion. 
Every  village,  every  street  In  every  town,  every 
factory,  every  school  has  Its  committee  of 
watchful,  patient  Communist  Party  men  and 
women,  lectvu*lng,  exhorting,  cajoling  or  de- 
nouncing recalcitrants. 

No  more  effective  way  of  ruling  an  under- 
developed country  has  yet  been  devised.  But 
If  the  clean,  bright,  tidy  and  smiling  new 
China  which  visitors  see  Is  the  product  of 
mass  persuasion,  so  too  Is  the  new  China  of 
hate  demonstrations,  politicised  religion,  and 
gross  political  and  economic  misjudgments. 
Every  achievement  has  to  be  set  against  the 
permanent  political  encroachment  on  all 
aspects  of  living,  for  that  Is  the  yardstick  by 
which  the  regime  Itself  measxu-es  achieve- 
ment. China's  world -conquering  table- 
tennis  team  were  told,  day  in  day  out,  to 
"learn  from  the  writings  of  Mao  Tse-tung," 
arm  themselves  with  ideology  and  remember 
that  table  tennis  was  a  revolutionary  en- 
deavor. In  all  phases  of  education,  "expert- 
ness"  is  subordinated  to  "redness."  The  nu- 
clear scientist  can  no  more  opt  out  of  p>olltlcs 
than  the  humble  vUlage  teacher,  for  the 
party  has  said  it:  "In  China  a  man  who  ad- 
heres to  bourgeois  individualism  and  does 


not  strive  energetically  to  reform  cannot  be- 
come an  expert." 

Religion,  too,  is  harnessed  to  politics.  All 
church  property  Is  now  In  state  hands  and 
the  National  Christian  Council  supports  so- 
cialism, though  Christians  may  not  join  the 
party.  The  Chinese  Catholic  Patriotic  As- 
sociation ignores  the  Vatican.  Buddhist 
temples,  on  the  other  hand,  are  caref\Uly 
maintained,  together  with  a  small  priest- 
hood, as  quaint  museums  of  the  feudal  past. 
As  for  China's  50  million  Moslems,  they  may 
join  the  party,  but  only  if  they  embrace 
atheism. 

For  good  or  evil,  the  p>otentialltles  of  such 
a  system  are  almost  limitless.  When  the 
system  works.  It  accomplishes  apparent  mira- 
cles. When  it  goes  wrong,  it  can  go  berserk. 
This  was  true  of  the  great  leap  forward  in 
1958,  when  a  note  of  hysteria  seized  the  ap- 
paratus of  persuasion  and  the  people,  egged 
on  by  the  party,  almost  literally  dropped 
evenrthlng  to  build  backyard  furnaces  and 
reach  crazlly  Inflated  target  figures  for  steel. 
The  great  leap  became  the  great  fall.  Fields 
were  neglected.  The  transport  system  was 
clogged  with  deliveries  of  useless  metal  and 
exports  fell  months  behind  schedule.  The 
extravagant  statistical  claims  made  at  the 
time  were  later  scaled  down  and  no  valid 
statistics  have  been  published  since.  At 
least  a  third  of  China's  factories  were  thrown 
idle.  Today  production  Is  rising  again  and 
\s  believed  to  have  kept  pyace  with  the  popu- 
lation increase  of  the  past  3  years. 

There  was  something  heroic  about  the 
great  leap  forward  and  something  tragic 
about  its  failure.  The  Chinese  leaders  had 
tried,  with  one  mighty  effort,  to  t\im  China 
into  an  Industrial  great  power  overnight, 
and  had  failed.  But  the  attempt  was  a  dis- 
astrous lapse  of  judgment  by  the  leader- 
ship, for  which  the  patient  Chinese  peo- 
ple, as  in  the  feudal  past,  has  had  to  pay 
the  price. 

Who  are  these  leaders?  The  strange  thing 
is  that  they  are  the  same  aging  band  of 
men  who  knew  each  other  in  the  revolu- 
tionary 1920's  and  later  foUowed  Mao  across 
China  in  the  famous  long  march.  But  age 
and  inflrmlty  are  beginning  to  caiise  gaps. 
A  number  of  Deputy  Premiers,  Including 
Marshal  Lin  Plao,  hero  of  the  anti-Japa- 
nese and  Korean  wars,  are  probably  hold- 
ing sinecure  appointments.  Mao  Tse-tung 
himself  resigned  as  Chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lic after  the  collapse  of  the  great  leap  for- 
ward, but  remains  Chairman  of  the  party's 
Central  Committee  and  Politburo.  Clearly, 
he  no  longer  deals  with  day-to-day  de- 
cisions. But  his  prestige  as  the  sage  of  Chi- 
nese commvmlsm  and  the  most  successful 
revolutionary  of  his  age  Is  enormous.  No 
major  policy  could  be  launched  if  he  dis- 
approved of  it. 

The  man  who  really  runs  the  Chinese 
state,  however,  is  Liu  Shao-chl,  who  suc- 
ceeded Mao  as  Chairman  of  the  Republic  In 
April  1959  and  Is  vice  chairman  of  the  pollt- 
buro.  The  perfect  party  organizer,  Liu  lacks 
Mao's  charisma,  but  at  67  Is  5  years  younger 
and  win  probably  succeed  him  as  chairman 
of  the  Politburo  and  the  real  power  in  the 
Chinese  People's  Republic. 

Able  men  though  they  are,  China's  leaders, 
including  the  suave  and  personable  Premi», 
Chou  En-lal,  are  blinkered  men,  bounded  as 
much  by  their  Ideology  and  Ignorance  of  the 
outside  world  as  by  their  tradltlonsd  view 
of  China  as  the  center  of  the  ixnlverse.  In 
foreign  policy  they  have  achieved  the  nega- 
tive feat  of  hostility  on  two  fronts,  for  if 
America  remains  "the  main  enemy,"  rela- 
tions with  Russia  are  as  bad  as  International 
relations  can  be,  short  of  military  conflict. 

Neither  Khrushchev's  removal  nor  the 
Vietnam  crisis  has  mended  the  breach. 
BIhnashchev's  successors  have  refused  to  pay 
China's  price  for  reconclUation,  which 
amounted  to  acceptance  of  China's  leader- 
ship of  the  world  Communist  movement  (to 
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the  extent  that  it  still  exists) .  As  for  Viet- 
nam, the  Chinese  press  continues  to  accuse 
China's  former  Soviet  brolihers  of  merely 
wanting  to  make  a  deal  with  the  Americans 
at  the  expense  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 
There  is  no  graver  charge  In  the  Communist 
book. 

And  now.  China  has  the  bomb.  Is  this 
disquieting  fact  likely  to  make  Pelplng  more 
or  less  aggressive  than  in  the  past?  That 
China  already  Is  an  aggressive  power  seems 
to  me  to  be  beyond  doubt,  in  the  sense  that 
it  has  shown.  In  Tibet,  In  Korea  and  In 
India,  that  it  Is  ready  to  use  armed  force  to 
gain  its  ends,  when  it  can  get  away  with  It. 

It  Is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  China's 
armed  forces — 2.7  million  strong — are  ill 
equlpi>ed  for  prolonged  war  beyond  China's 
borders,  or  indeed  for  modem  war  as  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  under- 
stand It?  True  again  the  great  emphasis 
today  is  on  'building  up  the  civilian  militia, 
already  millions  strong,  and  whose  purpose 
is  defensive  in  the  political  as  well  as  the 
military  sense,  since  it  Is  designed  to  main- 
tain the  party's  authority  in  the  event  of  an 
Invasion  (and,  of  course,  even  if  there  is 
no  Invasion). 

But  the  technological  weakness  of  China's 
forces  is  to  some  extent  beside  the  point, 
as  is  the  argument  that  China  has  no  in- 
terest in  territorial  conquest  and  would  be 
content  to  be  surrounded  by  reasonably 
docile  states.  The  point  is  that  If  the  Amer- 
icans withdrew  from  East  Asia,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  stop  the  Chinese  invading  any 
neighboring  country  at  will,  should  this  be 
necessary  to  enforce  obedience.  Meanwhile, 
what  the  Chinese  will  not  risk  getting  by 
open  war.  they  try  to  get  by  Indirect  war 
and  subversion:  Africans  in  large  numbers 
are  being  trained  in  China  in  terrorism  and 
guerrilla  warfare  and  sent  home  to  prove 
that  Chou  En-lai  is  right  when  he  says  that 
"revolutionary  prospects  are  excellent  In 
Africa." 

Against  this  background,  China's  posses- 
sion of  the  bomb  Is  not  of  immediate  rele- 
vance, since  it  will  presumably  take  some 
years  to  build  a  delivery  system.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Chinese  leaders  are  likely  to 
be  more,  not  less,  cautious  in  challenging  the 
United  States  and  Russia. 

By  the  time  China  really  has  a  nuclear  arm. 
'rockets  and  all.  the  younger  men  will  be 
emerging  from  behind  the  present  aging 
leaders.  There  could  be  comfort  or  deeper 
disquiet  in  this  knowledge.  Nobody  can 
tell.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  comforting 
in  the  current  campaign  to  condition  the 
young  to  permanent  revolution — mass  per- 
suasion for  10  or  more  generations.  "This 
seems  a  long  time  to  live  with  a  China 
problem. 

THE  AUTO  PARTS  TREATY  WITH 
CANADA 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  the  respected  economics  column- 
ist, Eliot  Janeway.  commented  at  length 
in  the  Washington  Star  and  other  news- 
papers on  the  auto  treaty  with  Canada. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  column 
be  printed  m  the  Record  so  that  all  Sen- 
ators may  have  an  opportunity  of  shar- 
ing Mr.  Janeway's  incisive  comments  on 
a  matter  on  which  I  also  had  consider- 
able to  say. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
As  Janfwat  Vrews  It:   Auto  Parts  Treaty 

A    BOOBOO 

(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

New  York. — E\ery  President  is  entitled  to 
a  booboo.  and  President  Johnson  used  up  his 
ration  for  1965  when  he  signed  the  Canadian 


auto  treaty  as  a  public  relations  gesture  to- 
ward an  eventual  North  American  common 
market. 

Preoldentlal  grandstand  plays  can  serve  a 
useful  public  relations  purpose — so  long  as 
they  don't  stir  up  more  trouble  than  they're 
worth.  The  Canadian  treaty  doesn't  pass  the 
pragmatic  test.  Its  fine  print  guarantees  a 
windfall  to  Canada  at  our  expense.  Costly 
dislocations  and  liquidations  are  In  store  for 
American  automotive  operations.  But  no 
treaty  savings  will  trickle  through  to  the 
consumers. 

TIMINO    WAS   CLUMST 

Altogether,  the  Impact  of  the  treaty  will 
Illustrate  the  monetary  theory  put  forward 
at  the  Investment  Bankers  Association  by 
Etonald  Cook,  president  of  the  American 
Electric  Power  Co.,  that  a  currency  la  a« 
strong  as  the  productive  jK>wer  of  the  na- 
tional economy  behind.  The  Canadian  trea- 
ty will  expand  Canadian  production  at  the 
expense  of  American  production,  and.  there- 
fore, it  will  strengthen  the  Canadian  dollar 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  dollar.  It's 
a  snafu,  and  it  seems  to  be  par  for  the  Wash- 
ington course. 

Moreover,  the  timing  of  this  negotiated 
giveaway  was  as  clumsy  as  its  drafting  was 
amateurish.  Giveaways  cost  money:  and  this 
giveaway  of  a  portion  of  the  American  auto 
and  parts  market  Is  big  enough  to  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money — first,  for  Investment  In 
the  new  facilities  to  be  subsidized  In  Canada 
and,  then,  to  pay  for  the  favored  nation 
import  flow. 

Of  course.  Canada  is  short  of  funds  to  fi- 
nance her  present  boom,  let  alone  to  support 
a  large  new  expansion  pyramided  on  top  of 
It.  There's  only  one  place  that  capital  can 
come  from,  and  that's  America.  But  a  new 
dollar  outflow  Is  the  last  thing  the  Johnson 
administration  wants  to  promote.  On  the 
contrary,  for  months  before  the  Canadian 
treaty  was  signed,  the  administration  had 
been  committing  Its  most  prized  asset — Its 
prestige— to  its  voluntary  program  to  limit 
the  outflow  of  business  dollars  into  estab- 
lished Investment  and  trade  channels. 

So  deep  is  this  prestige  commitment  that, 
when  the  "voluntary"  limitations  failed  to 
limit  outflows,  powerful  forces  within  the 
administration  began  to  push  for  direct 
controls,  even  at  the  price  of  forfeiting  John- 
son's hold  over  business  confldence  as  of 
course  controls  over  business  would  do. 

Meanwhile,  no  one  in  the  administration 
warned  the  President  of  a  dilenuna.  Was  he 
to  concede  the  claim  of  business,  that  he  had 
waited  too  long  to  declare  that  the  "volun- 
tary" restraints  on  dollar  outflow  had  served 
their  purpose? 

Or  was  he  to  concede  the  claim  of  the 
treaty's  Senate  critics  that  he  had  not  waited 
long  enough  to  audit  its  flne  print  and  assess 
its  Import.  Either  way,  he  was  In  for  a  loss 
of  face,  a  policy  reversal,  and  a  good  lesson 
on  the  limitations  of  a  one-man  Presidency 
in  today's  complex  international  political 
economy. 

SCUFFLE     WPTH     SENATE 

The  Senate,  ever  practical,  passed  the  buck 
right  back  to  the  President.  "Back  up  the 
President  on  foreign  relations"  was  the  note 
on  which  the  Canadian  treaty  went  through, 
packaged  with  an  amendment  putting  him 
on  explicit  notice  not  to  take  another  chance 
with  another  half-baked  treaty. 

The  administration's  scuffle  with  the  Sen- 
ate suggests  that  Johnson's  defeats  over  the 
District  of  Columbia  home  rule  and  repeal 
of  14(b>  are  symptoms  of  a  widening  rift 
with  an  Increasingly  Independent  Congress. 
This  Is  a  portent  of  a  new  politically  In- 
duced sinking  spell  for  the  stock  market, 
which  thrives  on  Presidential  honeymoons 
with  Congress  and  vice  versa. 

A  renewal  of  a  strain  on  the  dollar  also 
is  bound  to  be  bad  for  the  stock  market,  not 
least    because   It   will    be   taken   to   justify 


Washington's  crackdown  on  the  capital  mar- 
kets. A  tight  money  market  and  a  weak  for- 
eign exchange  market  don't  go  with  a  strong 
stock  market.  Perhaps  the  stock  market 
has  been  taking  too  much  for  granted  In 
Washington. 


PLENTY— IN    THE    MIDST    OP 
STARVING 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gressman Lynn  Stalbaum,  a  freshman 
member  from  Wisconsin,  spoke  out  re- 
cently on  the  immediate  need  in  the 
world  for  all  the  food  which  can  be  pro- 
duced, including  the  productive  potential 
of  the  United  States. 

In  his  speeches  before  the  YMCA  In- 
ternational Crossroads  Breakfast  here  in 
Washington  on  Sunday.  September  26, 
and  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dairy 
Society  International  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  on  Sunday,  October  17.  Con- 
gressman Stalbaxtm  stressed  the 
humanitarian  reasons  for  such  a  pro- 
gram as  well  as  the  practical  one  from 
our  Nation's  standpoint  in  containing 
communism  and  in  ultimately  leading  to 
increased  commercial  sales  of  our  Ameri- 
can farm  productivity. 

Congressman  Stalbaum  brings  an  ex- 
cellent background  to  Congress  in  the 
field  of  agriculture.  Born  and  raised  on 
a  Wisconsin  dairy  farm,  he  served  for  8 
years  as  an  administrator  of  Federal 
farm  programs  and  for  14  years  as  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Racine,  Wis.,  Milk 
Producers  Cooperative  before  coming  to 
Washington. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Congressman's  construc- 
tive views  on  the  potential  use  n« 
America's  agricultural  production  ir 
feeding  the  world's  hungry  be  printed  ir 
the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Plenty — In  the  Midst  op  Starving 

Ten  thousand  people  will  die  of  hunger 
In  the  poor  countries  of  the  world  today. 
Tomorrow,  10.000  more  people  will  die  from 
the  same  cause,  and  so  on.  day  after  day. 
As  the  population  grows  this  hunger  explo- 
sion will  grow,  unless  men  are  willing  to  act 
strongly  and  act  soon. 

In  fact,  more  people  will  have  starved  to 
death  In  the  world  In  the  next  15  minutes 
(about  the  length  of  my  remarks)  than  are 
here  this  morning. 

That  same  15  minutes  Is  about  the  length 
of  time  It  takes  an  American  farmer  to  sign 
up  for  a  Federal  program  for  his  farm,  hav- 
ing as  Its  purpose  the  reduction  of  his  pro- 
duction. 

In  1964  and  again  In  1965  I  took  my  family 
to  the  New  York  World's  Pair.  Our  favorite 
was  the  Pepsi-Cola  exhibit,  with  its  display 
of  puppets  from  all  over  the  world.  And,  as 
one  rode  a  boat  on  this  8-mlnute  trip,  all 
puppets  danced  to  one  song.  Here  are  the 
words : 

"It's  a  world  of  laughter.  It's  a  world  of  tears 
It's  a  world  of  love,  It's  a  world  of  fears 
They  dance  and  they  sing 
And  they  laugh  till  it  rings 
It's  a  small  world  after  all." 

Three  seemingly  unrelated  facts — starva- 
tion In  the  world,  a  farmer  signing  up  for 
the  Federal  farm  program,  a  song  emphasiz- 
ing the  smallness  of  the  world.  But  let's 
take  these  few  minutes  to  pull  them  to- 
gether— to  see  why  they  mesh. 
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The  shrinking  of  the  world  has  many  ram- 
ifications. Hunger  in  the  world  has  always 
been  with  us,  but  people  from  those  areas 
now  wonder  why  It  must  be  so.  Exposure  to 
more  affluent  areas  of  the  world  has  made 
them  realize  that  the  old  order  of  poverty 
need  not  continue  to  exist.  There  Is  no 
greater  breeding  ground  of  revolution  than 
among  these  hungry  people. 

Let    us    now    turn    to    our   present    farm 
programs,  to   the  farmer  signing  up  for  a 
Federal    program.      The    plain    and    simple 
fact,  well  accepted  by  nearly  all  economists 
and  by  all  studies  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
indicates    that    our    agricultural    plant    In 
America — the     total     productivity     of     our 
farms  and  our  farmers  under  present  oper- 
ating conditions — Is  about  5  percent  greater 
than   we    have    economically    been    able    to 
utilize.    In  other  words.  If  we  were  to  leave 
the  farmer  completely  on  a  free  market,  the 
economics   of   his   5-percent   overproduction 
Is  such  that  It  would  drive  his  gross  income 
down  about  20  percent  and  his  net  Income 
down  about  50  percent.    Therefore,  we  have 
had  programs  geared  toward  an  economics  of 
limited  production — limited  to  fit  our  abili- 
ties to  use  the  production  here  and  in  com- 
mercial  export   fields.     We  have  done  this 
through    three    main   devices.      One   Is   the 
imposition  of  acreage  quotas  on  commodities 
that  tend  to  run  In  long  supply.     Second, 
we  have  attempted  to  take  land  out  of  pro- 
duction.    And  third,   where   surpluses   still 
tend  to  occur  which  will  depress  the  farmer's 
price  to  the  detriment  of  the  family  type 
(arm,    the    Commodity    Credit    Corporation 
has  purchased  and  stored  such  commodities, 
holding   them   In    storage   until    other   uses 
could  be  found  such  as  we  have  done  under 
food  for  peace,  or  until  the  market  price  In 
the  free  market  warranted  returning  these 
stocks  to  the  market. 

One  fact  to  be  reckoned  with  In  this  entire 
area  is  that  the  American  farmer's  ability  to 
produce  crops  continues  to  grow  at  a  rapid 
rate — about  3  percent  a  year.  It  grows  about 
twice  as  fast  as  our  own  population  Increase 
of  I'/j  percent.  So  In  our  farm  programs,  we 
are  sort  of  on  a  treadmill,  having  to  Impose 
programs  which  are  ever  more  restrictive 
merely  to  stand  still  In  our  race  with  the 
farmer's  technological  improvement. 

During  the  past  decade  we  have  had  In 
America  a  program  known  as  food  for  peace. 
This  program  has  been  sucessful.  There- 
fore, as  we  now  move  forward  to  make  this 
a  better  world,  we  are  able  to  build  for  the 
future,  not  on  the  wreckage  of  some  past 
failures,  but  on  the  foundation  of  the  suc- 
cesses we  have  had  with  the  food-for-peace 
program.  President  Johnson,  on  March  31, 
sent  us  the  latest  annual  report,  from  which 
I  quote:  "The  food-for-peace  program  Is  one 
of  the  most  Inspiring  enterprises  ever  under- 
taken by  any  nation  In  all  of  history — and 
every  American  can  be  proud  of  It,  without 
regard  to  partisanship  or  political  persua- 
sion. One  hundred  million  persons  are 
now  recipients  of  our  donated  foods.  Of  this 
total,  70  million  are  children.  Including 
more  than  40  million  In  organized  national 
school  lunch  efforts." 

In  addition  to  donations,  we  have  sold 
$8.5  billion  worth  of  food  for  local  curren- 
cies In  countries  which  simply  could  not  pay 
dollars  for  them.  We  go  even  one  step 
further.  We  say,  in  many  Instances,  we  will 
give  a  nation  food  If  It  will  agree  to  use 
the  money  which  the  food  would  have  cost 
to  develop  specific  projects — schools,  high- 
ways, Improved  agricultural  technology. 

And  so,  you  see.  we  have  come  up  with 
an  Interesting  concept.  We  have  made  oxir 
surplus  food  available  to  these  nations,  we 
have  Improved  their  living  standards,  and 
in  so  doing,  we  have  relieved  the  need  for 
use  of  American  funds. 

The  list  of  projects  we  have  carried  out 
as  a  result  of  food-for-peace  sales  Is  long. 
We  have  built  experiment  stations  and  dams. 


we  have  supported  International  student 
exchanges,  and  we  have  distributed  U.S. 
textbooks  through  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency.  So  the  program  Is  a  broad 
one,  and  It  has  worked  extremely  well. 

Bear  In  mind  that  such  a  program  Is  not 
quite  that  simple.  Safeguards  have  to  be 
written  In.  We  have  to  take  great  care  that 
we  do  not  disrupt  the  normal  commercial 
trade  channels  which  our  country  has  with 
these  nations.  In  other  words.  If  we  are 
already  selling  wheat  to  Brazil,  for  example, 
or  dairy  products  to  Nigeria,  we  must  be 
careful  that  the  programs  we  now  develop 
win  supplement  rather  than  supersede  those 
already  In  effect. 

The   concept  of   farm   programs   to   limit 
production  Is  being  challenged  and  given  a 
new  look  In   Washington  these  days.     The 
food-for-peace    program    was    aimed,    as    I 
have  indicated,  toward  distributing  our  stir- 
plus   commodities — and   only   surplus    com- 
modities— in  such  a  manner  that  the  distri- 
bution of  them  did   not  disrupt  the  com- 
mercial sales.     The  thought,  after  10  years 
of  successful  operation   of  food   for   peace, 
is  simply  this:  Why  limit  this  to  surpluses? 
Can  we  now,  or  shouldn't  we  now,  be  think- 
ing In  terms  of  making  greater  use  of  our 
potential    abundance    of    production?      We 
know  that  all  that  we  can  produce  would  not 
be  stifflcient  to  wipe  out  famine  and  malnu- 
trition In  the  world,  but  It  could  go  much 
further  than  It  has.    The  latest  survey  of  the 
United  Nations  PAO — Food  and  Agrlcultiiral 
Organization — shows  that  about  one  person 
out  of  eight  in  the  world  Is  undernourished 
and  that  up  to  one -half  are  hungry,  suffering 
from  malnutrition,  or  both.    Every  day  In  the 
world  there  are  180.000  new  mouths  to  be  fed, 
which  means  that  every  week  we  have  an 
Increase  in  population  In  excess  of  the  total 
population  of  the  Metropolitan  Milwaukee 
area.    In  the  next  10  years,  food  supplies  will 
have  to  rise  by  more  than  35   percent  Just 
to  equal  today's  Inadequate  diet  levels.    It  Is 
true  that  America's  abundance  of   agricul- 
tural commodities  Is  helping  fill  some  of  that 
food  gap.    This  year,  based  on  the  success  of 
food  for  peace,  there  are  several  bills  and 
proposals  In  the  Congress,  some  getting  as- 
sistance from  very  top-level  people,  about 
whom  I  will  comment  a  little  bit  later,  with 
the  thought  that  we  might  consider  encour- 
aging the  all-out  production  of  certain  com- 
modities for  use  In  fighting  world  famine. 
This  Is  particularly  true  in  the  field  of  pro- 
teins and  specifically  true  In  the  area  of  dairy 
products.    When  you  recognize  that  I  come 
from  that  great  dairy   State  of  Wisconsin, 
this  is  the  one  that  has  intrigued  me  the 
most. 

Some  men  have  made  bold  and  Imagina- 
tive proposals.  Among  these  men  are  Sen- 
ator McGOVERN,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman,  and  Vice  President  Humphrey. 
Senator  McGovern  was  the  original  adminis- 
trator of  the  food-for-peace  program,  and 
has  oome  forward  with  a  propnisal  which 
would  cost  a  half  billion  dollars  the  first 
year  and  Increase  by  that  -imount  each  year 
until  1970,  bringing  the  cost  to  about  $3  bil- 
lion for  that  year,  to  be  used  to  purchase 
American  farm  commodities  for  distribution 
overseas.  When  he  introduced  his  bill  on 
June  17,  he  said  that  he  was  convinced 
that  war  against  want  would  do  more  to 
encourage  peaceful  progress  and  Inunimlze 
the  less-developed  countries  against  Com- 
munist agitation  than  anything  else  we  could 
do,  and  he  cited  the  recent  Dominican  crisis 
as  an  example.  He  contended,  and  I  quote 
here  since  it  Is  a  sentence  well  worth  re- 
peating; "Parents — good  parents — cannot  be 
expected  to  sit  and  watch  their  children  die 
without  protest  or  effort  to  change  their  lot." 
Senator  McGovern  went  on  to  point  out 
some  severe  food  production  problems  in  the 
world  this  year  and  declared  that  moving 
toward  a  program  of  his  tjrpe  would  per- 
mit us  to  ease  restrictions,  which  I  have  Just 


enumerated,  on  agricultural  production  of 
many  kinds  here  at  home.  He  further  stated, 
and  this  has  been  borne  out  by  the  food- 
for-peace  programs,  that  assistance  in  de- 
velopment of  this  type  would  create  millions 
of  new  customers  for  our  American  agricul- 
tural exports.  He  singled  out  Japan  as  the 
most  outstanding  example. 

He  pointed  out  that  we  helped  Japan  re- 
build her  agriculture,  along  with  her  Indus- 
try, after  World  War  II.  As  a  resxUt,  her 
own  production  of  agricultural  Items  has  In- 
creased but  she  has  also  become  the  best 
commercial  customer  of  American  foodstuffs. 

The  Economic  Research  Service  of  the 
USDA  points  out  that  In  five  covmtrles — 
Greece,  Israel,  Formosa,  Poland,  and  Spain — 
distribution  of  commodities  under  title  I  of 
the  food-for-peace  law  dropped  from  $435 
mllUon  In  1956  to  $20  million  In  1963.  Dur- 
ing this  same  period,  commercial  sales  to 
those  five  nations  Increased  from  $682  million 
to  $1.3  billion.  This  Is  an  example  of  how 
as  we  develop  the  economy  of  those  nations, 
and  as  we  develop  their  vise  of  American  food 
Items,  they  change  from  being  recipients  of 
our  surplus  distribution  programis  to  com- 
mercial buyers. 

A  recent  study  of  54  less  developed  coun- 
tries showed  that  for  each  10  percent  In- 
crease In  their  national  Income,  there  was 
an  Increase  of  21  percent  In  their  purchases 
of   agricultural   products   from   the   United 

Think  now,  think  big,  think  If  our  entire 
agriculture  programs  were  geared  to  produc- 
ing commodities  not  Just  to  be  put  Into  stor- 
age for  shipment  overseas,  but  had  as  one  of 
their  objectives  that  they  be  distributed 
overseas.  Think  of  what  has  happened  In 
market  development  where  we  have  had  our 
wonderful  but  limited  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram for  the  past  10  years.  As  we  expand 
the  food-for-peace  program,  and  as  we  de- 
velop the  economy  of  other  nations,  doesnt 
it  follow  that  commercial  sales  will  drasti- 
cally increase? 

Thus  the  advantages  of  an  expanded  food- 
for-peace  prog^m  such  as  Senator  Mc- 
Govern proposes,  would  run  the  gamut  from 
the  highest  type  of  humanltarianlsm  to  the 
most  practical  commercial  aspects.  The 
program  will  not  only  feed  the  hungry — It 
will  ultimately  lead  to  Improved  commercial 
sales  of  American  food  products,  along  with 
curbing  communism. 

Any  program  of  the  t3^e  we  are  consider- 
ing must  also  lend  technical  assistance  to 
the  underdeveloped  nations  In  Improving 
their  own  food  production  ability.  Nor  can 
we  overlook  the  whole  matter  of  the  popula- 
tion explosion,  which  brings  us  to  the  sub- 
ject of  birth  control.  These  items  I  consider 
equally  important  to  the  program  of  vising 
our  American  food  productivity.  However, 
because  I  am  talking  on  this  latter  point  to- 
day, I  am  only  acknowledging  the  impor- 
tance of  these  other  features  without  detail- 
ing them. 

And  so  I  want  to  leave  with  you  some 
fundamental  thoughts  this  morning.  I  rec- 
ognize that  we  must  afford  our  farmers 
reasonable  return.  When  he  produces  food 
and  fiber  In  abundance  he  gives  us  a  bless- 
ing— not  a  curse.  For  this  blessing  he,  as 
the  producer,  should  not  be  the  one  who 
must  carry  the  full  burden  of  reduced  In- 
come which  his  overproduction  brings. 
This  cost  should  be  distributed  throughout 
our  entire  society.  If  we  now  move  to  a 
program  of  greater  production  for  use  to 
feed  starving  people,  the  American  farmer 
must  still  be  assured  that  his  economic  re- 
turn is  preserved.  This  detail  must  be 
worked  out,  and  It  Is  not  a  simple  one. 

For  the  suggestions  made  here — that  we 
move  away  from  Government  restraints  on 
agricultural  production  to  a  program  of  us- 
ing our  agricultural  technology  to  feed  hun- 
gry people — comes  mighty  close  to  a  ISO* 
turn  from  the  course  we  have  followed  for 
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the  past  30  years.  And  any  such  change 
In  course  will.  If  you  please,  cause  a  certain 
rocking  of  the  boat.  There  are  practical 
considerations  which  must  be  made. 

We  must  assure  the  fanner  of  a  reasonable 
retxirn. 

We  must  make  certain  that  such  a  pro- 
gram Is  supplementing  rather  than  super- 
seding commercial  programs.  This  Is  one  of 
the  most  critical  practical  problems  which 
must  be  solved.  If  we  are  going  to,  in  effect, 
give  away  tons  and  tons  of  food  and  fiber, 
how  can  we  do  it  without,  for  example,  de- 
stroying the  world  wheat  market,  or  the 
world  rice  market,  or  the  world  cotton  mar- 
ket? This  perhaps  more  than  any  other  Is 
the  reason  why  this  program  has  not  yet 
moved. 

But  I  contend  that  these  obstacles  can  be 
overcome.  If  we  as  a  Nation  can  think  In 
terms  of  sending  men  to  the  moon,  certainly 
we  are  capable  of  developing  programs  which 
win  use  our  abundance  to  mitigate  starva- 
tion in  the  world  without  destroying  related 
commercial  activities. 

On  the  approach  I  have  discussed,  we  are 
Just  beginning  to  scratch  the  s\irface.  But 
I  firmly  believe  that  it  creates  a  challenge  to 
all  of  us.  It  Is  the  challenge  of  putting  our 
beliefs  to  work.  Let  us,  therefore,  be  a  strong 
society,  using  our  power  to  be  partners,  so 
that  other  peoples  around  the  world  can  have 
what  we  have,  so  that  they  can  be  free,  and 
have  a  strong  economy,  and  democracy,  and 
live  in  peace.  This,  in  my  opinion.  Is  an  ap* 
proach  which  will  not  only  be  good  for  the 
world  but  will  also  be  good  for  the  interests 
of  our  Nation  and  our  people. 


INDIVIDUAL.  PERSONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
philosophy  that  not  the  individual  but 
society  and  social  conditions  are  respon- 
sible for  all  of  our  human  woes  is  one  too 
widely  accepted  today  and  threatens  the 
moral  character  of  our  Nation  excusing 
Individuals  from  personal  responsibility. 

I  agree  with  the  Reverend  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, of  Pindlay.  Ohio,  who  expresses  his 
views  on  this  subject  in  an  excellent  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  Republican- 
Courier,  of  Findlay.  Ohio.  • 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Rever- 
end Kennedy's  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From     the    Findlay     (Ohio)     Republican- 
Courier.  Sept.  15.  1965]  | 

The  EDrroR's  M.*n, 

To  the  EorxoR: 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Republican- 
Courier,  there  was  an  article,  entitled  "Crime 
Increases.  Convictions  Are  Decreasing."  In 
this  editorial  there  Is  a  quotation  from  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren,  as  follows:  "We  note  a 
tendency  today  to  blame  the  courts  and  the 
rulings  of  the  courts  for  the  vast  amount  of 
crime.  Thinking  persons  and  especially 
lawyers,  know  that  this  Is  not  the  fact. 
They  know  that  crime  is  Inseparably  con- 
nected with  factors  such  as  poverty,  degra- 
dation, sordid  social  conditions,  the  weaken- 
ing of  home  ties,  low  standards  of  law  en- 
forcement, and  the  lack  of  education." 

The  author  of  the  editorial  disagrees  with 
the  Chief  Justice  and  so  do  I.  The  above 
statement  from  the  Chief  Justice  contains  a 
false  and  dangerous  philosophy,  namely  that 
not  the  Individual  but  society  and  social  con- 
ditions are  responsible  for  all  of  ovir  human 
woes. 


This  false  philosophy  Is  dangerous  be- 
cause It  has  become  so  widespread.  It  per- 
meates to  a  very  large  extent  all  the  depart- 
ments of  our  Federal  Government,  the  exec- 
utive, the  legislative,  and  the  judicial.  Even 
many  of  our  opinion-making  agencies,  such 
as  newspapers,  magazines  and  radio  and 
television,  are  falling  prey  to  it.  Many  of 
our  professors  in  colleges  and  universities  are 
propounding  this  doctrine  of  social  respon- 
sibility for  all  of  our  human  ills.  This  false 
philosophy  Is  even  Infiltrating  the  church 
and  many  ministers  are  proclaiming  It  from 
their  pulpits.  Instead  of  trying  to  make 
people  feel  responsible  for  their  own  sins  and 
shortcomings,  as  Nathan  the  prophet  did 
when  he  said  to  David,  "Thou  are  the  man," 
they  talk  about  "social  concerns."  When  I 
returned  fresh  from  graduate  school  and 
began  my  ministry,  I  started  to  preach 
against  the  sins  of  society.  Soon  I  learned 
that  society  was  not  there  to  hear  me  so  I 
began  to  preach  to  the  people  with  a  larger 
degree  of  effectiveness. 

As  a  preacher  I  have  always  tried  to  re- 
inforce my  convictions  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Bible.  Earlier  prophets  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  state,  but  Jeremiah  became  the 
prophet  of  Individualism.  In  Jeremiah  31: 
29-30  we  read.  "In  those  days  they  shall  say 
no  more.  'The  fathers  have  eaten  a  sovir 
grape  and  their  children's  teeth  are  set  on 
edge.'  but  every  man  shall  die  for  his  own 
Iniquity;  every  man  that  eateth  the  sour 
grape,  his  teeth  shall  be  set  on  edge."  Evi- 
dently people  are  blsimlng  their  sins  on  their 
fathers.  This  Is  a  hiunan  trait.  We  are 
always  trying  to  blame  someone  else  when 
we  do  wrong.  When  God  walked  In  the 
Garden  of  Eden  and  accused  our  first  parents 
of  the  sin  of  disobedience.  Eve  blamed  it  on 
the  serpent  and  Adam  was  so  ungallant  as  to 
blame  it  on  Eve,  and  so  it  has  been  going  on 
ever  since. 

So  this  Is  the  danger  of  an  overemphasis 
on  social  responsibility.  It  only  gives  the 
erring  Individual  an  excuse  for  his  wrong- 
doing. This  Is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
since  1958  crime  has  Increased  six  times  as 
fast  as  the  population. 

So  let  us  not  be  afraid  to  espouse  the  doc- 
trine of  individual  responsibility.  If  those 
who  profess  great  knowledge  raise  their  eye- 
brows, and  acciise  us  of  ignorance,  let  us  tell 
them  to  read  their  history  of  philosophy  and 
theology  and  learn  of  the  conflict  between 
nominalism  and  realism.  We  espouse  the 
philosophy  of  realism.  There  Is  no  objective 
reality  corresponding  to  society.  It  Is  only 
a  common  term  which  we  use  for  the  pur- 
pose of  thought.  It  Is  the  Individual  that 
Is  real,  and  society  exists  only  by  virtue  of  the 
Individuals  that  compose  It.  We  agree  with 
John  Oxenham  who  wrote: 

"But  to  every  man  there  openeth 
A  highway  and  a  low 
And  every  man  decldeth 
Which  way  his  soul  shall  go." 

Of  course  there  are  extenuating  circum- 
stances for  some  wrongdoing  and  It  Is  the 
function  of  government  to  correct  these  as 
far  as  is  possible.  But  legislation  can  only 
open  the  door  of  opportunity,  and  it  Is  up 
to  each  Indlvldiial  to  decide  whether  he  shall 
enter  that  door,  and  endure  the  toll  and 
sacrifice  essential  to  make  him  a  member 
of  the  "Great  Society."  It  Is  up  to  each  Indi- 
vidual to  decide  whether  he  wants  to  become 
a  mere  pawn  or  a  real  person. 

Dr.  Robert  Kennedt. 

Retired  Minister. 

Findlay. 


PRESIDENT  OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE  SENATE  OPPOSES  REVISED 
DIRKSEN  AMENDMENT 

Mr.    TYDINGS.      Mr.    President,    on 
October  5,  I  inserted  in  the  Record  the 


responses  I  had  received  from  indivld- 
uals  and  organizations  concerning  the 
revised  Dirksen  amendment.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  103.  I  had  not  at  that 
time  received  the  thoughtful  comments 
of  the  Honorable  Maurice  A.  Donahue, 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Senate. 

Last  spring,  Senator  Donahue  sub- 
mitted to  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments Subcommittee  a  statement  op- 
posing the  original  Ehrksen  amendment 
He  Is  equally  opposed  to  the  revised 
amendment.  In  a  thoroughly  re- 
searched, well-documented  speech  be- 
fore several  Massachusetts  Leagues  of 
Women  Voters.  Senator  Donahue  r^ 
viewed  the  major  arguments  for  and 
against  the  reapportionment  amend- 
ment. 

Because  of  his  unique  experience  as 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate, 
I  found  particularly  interesting  his  com- 
ments upon  the  argument  made  by  pro- 
ponents of  the  Dirksen  amendment  that 
a  fairly  apportioned  legislature  in  an  ur- 
ban State  will  vote  as  a  bloc  and  over- 
whelm a  rural  minority.  Senator  Dona- 
hue says  this  has  not  happened  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  is  a  predominantly 
urban  State  that  has  been  fairly  appor- 
tioned for  many  years.    He  says: 

But  In  practice  no  massive  bloc  of  urban 
representatives  votes  as  a  unit.  Such  a  bloc 
breaks  up  on  various  Issues  and  coalescei 
with  rural  supporters  in  differing  combina- 
tions. This  practice  has  been  demonstrated 
time  and  time  again  by  the  actions  of  boti 
branches  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Coun 
which  have  historically  been  on  a  register 
voter  basis,  close  to  the  population  approach. 
There  has  been  no  claim  of  our  leglslatun 
overriding  the  rights  of  rural  tovtms  and 
small  cities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Donahue's  letter  to  me  and  his  speeck 
before  the  Leagues  of  Women  Voters  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ttdincs:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  Augiist  25  inviting  my  ccm- 
ments  on  Senator  Dirksen's  new  constitu- 
tional proposal  relative  to  legislative  reap- 
portionment, namely.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 103  providing  that  In  bicameral  legis- 
latures the  members  of  one  house  may  "be 
apportioned  among  the  people  on  the  baslB  of 
population,  geography,  and  political  subdivi- 
sions." 

I  regret  very  much  that  official  duties  pre- 
vent my  giving  wholly  adequate  attention 
to  this  very  Important  renewed  attack  on  tW 
sound  one-man,  one- vote  decision  of  the  U5. 
Supreme  Court.  If  time  permitted,  I  would 
submit  extended  views  on  the  score,  just  a 
I  did  when  I  opposed  vigorovisly  Senator 
DntKSEN's  predecessor  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 2,  during  related  past  hearings  of  tte 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary- 

However,  I  have  carefully  examined  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  103  and  am  convinced  1! 
should  be  rejected.  In  my  judgment  prw 
tically  every  one  of  my  detailed  argmnena 
with  respect  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2  alsc 
holds  for  the  modified  constitutional  prO" 
posal — with  only  minor  adjustments  being 
needed  to  adjust  to  the  frequently  obscun 
or  uncertain  new  proposed  language. 
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Basically,  I  believe  the  one  man,  one  vote 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  protects  an 
inalienable  right  of  every  citizen  of  our  demo- 
cratic society  which  should  never  be  abridged 
In  any  way.  That  Court  decision  reversed 
the  spreading  and  deepening  of  State  legis- 
lative malapportionment  throughout  the 
Nation.  In  various  States  malapportionment 
has  brought  control  by  a  minority  of  the 
people  In  both  legislative  branches;  In  other 
States  that  minority  control  In  one  branch 
has  by  Its  veto  power  destroyed  the  signifi- 
cance of  majority  control  In  the  other  branch. 
I  protest  strongly  against  both  the  earlier 
and  the  new  Dirksen  proposals  which  tamper 
with  our  revered  Federal  Constitution  by  per- 
mitting the  above  "veto"  alternative  In  each 
State  and  thereby  upsetting  the  efficacy  of 
the  one  man,  one  vote  decision  in  correcting 
our  rotten  borough  situation. 

One  more  comment  on  new  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103,  which  I  cannot  omit  from 
even  this  short  discussion.  Is  the  uncertain 
phraseology  In  which  the  proposed  amend- 
ment Is  couched.  I  hope  the  proposal  will 
be  immediately  rejected,  but  if  It  Is  to  be 
considered  further,  I  urge  strongly  that  Its 
occasionally  vague  and  Indeterminate  provi- 
sions be  subjected  to  the  normal  type  of 
detailed  committee  consideration.  Only  In 
this  way  can  It  be  benefited  by  the  sugges- 
tions and  criticisms  of  the  best  possible  minds 
throughout  the  Nation. 

For  the  defeat  of  the  prior  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2,  I  grasp  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press to  you  and  to  Senators  DotrcLAS  and 
Proxmihe  my  heartfelt  gratitude  for  your 
leadership  of  the  gallant  band  of  liberals 
who  held  the  fort  In  the  public  Interest  on 
the  reapportionment  issue.  I  devoutly  wish 
you  continuing  success  In  the  continuing 
fight  that  probably  lies  ahead. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Matjrice  a.  Donahue, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Re.\pportionment  Remarks  of  Senate  Presi- 
dent Mattrice  a.  Donahue  at  Joint  Ses- 
sion OF  Four  League  op  Women  Voters 
OP  Dedham,  Dover,  Needham,  and  Weixes- 
LET,  on  Thursday  Evening,  October  7, 
1965 

Madame  Chairman,  I  greatly  appreciate 
your  Invitation  to  discuss  State  legislative 
apportionment  this  evening  with  the  mem- 
bers of  your  four  Leagues  of  Women  Voters 
of  Dedham,  Dover,  Needham,  and  Wellesley. 
Meetings  of  this  sort  reflect  democracy  at  Its 
best.  They  throw  light  for  your  lawmakers 
on  how  your  thoughts  are  shaping  up  on 
Important  Issues.  They  give  me,  as  one  such 
legislator,  the  chance  to  explain  my  convic- 
tions to  you  on  tonight's  subject. 

Before  presenting  those  views,  I  want  to 
commend  the  recent  excellent  LWV  printed 
supplement  discussing  both  sides  of  this  ap- 
portionment question  In  a  July  1965  supple- 
ment of  your  regular  publication,  titled  the 
"National  Voter."  I  urge  your  study  of  that 
Informative  four-page  supplement.  In  for- 
mulating my  remarks  I  have  in  general  fol- 
lowed Its  outline;  namely,  (1)  general  back- 
ground and  existing  State  malapportion- 
ment, (2)  the  one  man,  one  vote  Supreme 
Court  decision,  (3)  State  readjustments,  (4) 
congressional  attacks,  and  (5)  the  argu- 
ments, both  pro  and  con,  which  your  chair- 
lady  has  asked  me  to  present. 

By  way  of  an  opening  general  statement, 
let  me  say  first  that  I  strongly  approve  the 
very  important  recent  one  man,  one  vote 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  favor 
of  fair  legislative  reapportionment  and  am 
therefore  vigorously  opposed  to  attempts  by 
Senator  Dirksen  and  others  to  upset  that 
finding.  Hence,  my  remarks  will  concen- 
trate on  the  efforts  of  the  minority  leader  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  authorize  the  reappor- 
tionment of  legislative  districts  on  bases 
other  than  population. 


On  his  first  constitutional  proposal,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  2,  Senator  Dirksen  failed 
just  2  months  ago,  after  extended  committee 
hearings  and  Senate  debate,  to  obtain  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote  for  Its  adoption. 
Undaunted  by  this  defeat,  he  soon  filed  a  sec- 
ond proposal.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103, 
again  with  the  cosponsorshlp  of  a  large 
group  of  fellow  Senators.  Inasmuch  as  the 
defeated  resolution  attracted  support  of 
more  than  a  majority  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
issue  remains  a  live  one  and  all  of  us  must 
maintain  our  Interest  since  the  attack  may 
be  renewed  at  any  time. 

GENERAL    BACKGROUND 

Senator  Dirksen's  proposals  and  the  court 
action  which  motivated  them  stem  from  the 
serious  legislative  malapportionment  that 
has  been  allowed  to  develop.  On  this  score, 
much  statistical  and  other  evidence  has  been 
assembled  which  analyzes  the  development 
of  the  so-called  rotten  borough  situation  in 
many  States  In  recent  decades.  The  reports 
show  a  condition  far  removed  from  the  truly 
representative  approach  of  our  early  colonial 
period  when  legislative  districting  followed 
a  uniform  one  man,  one  vote  basis.  I  shall 
give  only  a  few  of  the  many  facts  in  sup- 
port of  that  statement  that  you  will  find. 
If  you  consult  the  growing  literature  In  this 
area. 

In  our  colonial  epoch  the  Founding  Fathers 
provided  In  the  great  Northwest  Ordinance  of 
1787  that  "the  inhabitants  shall  always  be 
entitled  to  a  proportionate  representation  of 
the  people  in  the  legislature."  Two  out- 
standing authorities  of  the  colonial  period — 
Presidents  Jefferson  and  Madison — among 
others,  were  of  the  same  general  persuasion 
During  a  complete  century — from  1790  to 
1889 — every  State  admitted  to  the  Union  en- 
tered with  a  constitutional  provision  requir- 
ing that  representation  be  based  on  popula- 
tion written  into  Its  constitution.  Accord- 
ingly, the  constitutions  of  36  States  came  to 
so  provide.  Massachusetts  followed  suit  over 
that  long  period,  but  unfortunately  I  do  not 
have  time  to  cite  the  Interesting  details 
thereof  which  were  presented  in  the  recent 
Senate  speech  of  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
during  debate  on  the  defeated  Dirksen  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  2. 

In  line  with  this  early  spirit  of  these  many 
State  constitutions,  most  of  the  successful 
efforts  concerned  with  representation  during 
the  last  century  have  centered  on  a  major 
effort  throughout  the  Nation  to  expand  the 
scope  and  freedom  of  personal  suffrage. 
Thus,  of  the  14  amendments  which  have  been 
adopted  subsequent  to  approval  of  the  origi- 
nal Federal  Constitution  with  Its  accompany- 
ing Bill  of  Rights,  9  were  designed  to  make 
the  franchise  more  democratic  and  to  ex- 
pand America's  voting  citizenship.  The 
Dirksen  effort  seeks  to  reverse  that  whole 
trend  and  to  start  reapplying  old  restrictions 
we  have  managed  to  banish. 

Since  1890  great  population  shifts  have 
swept  over  this  Nation.  Within  the  lifetime 
of  our  senior  citizens  initial  national  popula- 
tion ratios  of  70  percent  rural  versus  30  per- 
cent urban,  have  been  completely  reversed, 
and  become  30  percent  rural  versus  70  per- 
cent urban.  Nevertheless,  the  apportion- 
ments of  State  legislatures  were  allowed  to 
remain  frozen  In  their  19th  century  domi- 
nant rural  patterns.  As  a  result,  malappor- 
tionment has  become  widespread  and  pro- 
nounced. 

As  I  have  said,  the  extent  of  that  mal- 
apportionment is  portrayed  In  many  statisti- 
cal and  other  studies  which  I  do  not  have 
time  to  present.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  if 
I  had  ample  time  I  would  not  attempt  to  do 
so  for  fear  of  putting  you  all  to  sleep.  For 
our  purposes.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  the 
voters  In  some  State  legislative  districts,  usu- 
ally rural,  have  come  to  have  50,  100 — up  to 
1,000  times — the  voting  strength  of  the  vot- 


ers in  other  districts  of  the  same  States,  for 
the  most  part  urban. 

Frequently  only  15  or  20  percent  of  the 
voters  In  given  States  have  been  electing  the 
majority  of  at  least  one  of  their  two  legisla- 
tive branches  In  recent  years.  In  short,  mal- 
apportionment has  become  really  serious. 
Many  students  of  State  problems  have  ex- 
pressed great  concern  over  the  atrophy  weak- 
ening State  government  during  this  20th  cen- 
tury, an  atrophy  threatening  to  speed  up  un- 
less corrective  measures  are  applied  to  appor- 
tionment aspects  of  the  elective  process. 

court  intervention 

Despite  this  worsening  democratic  picture, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  avoided  judicial  in- 
tervention down  through  the  years.  How- 
ever, in  1962,  the  Court  finally  accepted  gen- 
eral responsibility  by  technically  deciding. 
In  the  Tennessee  case  Baker  v.  Carr,  that  the 
apportionment  question  was  a  justifiable 
Issue — in  other  words,  that  the  Court  had  the 
right  to  take  action. 

That  very  Important  judicial  breakthrough 
was  soon  followed  In  more  specific  terms  by 
various  far-reaching  decisions,  notably  the 
Alabama  case  In  Reynolds  v.  Sims  In  June 
1964,  along  with  related  cases  In  14  other 
States.  The  great  scope  of  this  judicial  ac- 
tivity is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that,  since  the 
Baker  v.  Carr  decision  of  1962,  17  volumes  of 
text  of  Federal  and  State  court  opinions  on 
legislative  apportionment  have  already  sw- 
cumulated.  And,  those  texts  have  In  turn 
stimulated  voluminous  discussions  In  the 
newspapers,  the  magazines,  and  the  law 
journals.  In  State  and  Federal  legislative 
chambers,  and  in  many  other  places. 

The  central  theme  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  findings  with  relation  to  reapportion- 
ment is  that  the  existing  malapportionment 
is  "invidiously  discriminating"  and  violates 
the  14th  amendment  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution which  guarantees  equal  protection  to 
all  citizens.  The  Court  therefore  requires 
that  the  States  must  reorganize  their  elec- 
tion districts  to  accord  substantially  with 
one-man,  one-vote  basis  In  order  to  achieve 
the  basic  doctrine  of  political  equality.  Such 
equality,  the  Supreme  Court  opinion  points 
out,  has  pervaded  our  national  political 
thought  "from  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Lincoln  Gettysburg  Address  to 
the  15th,  17th,  and  19th  amendments." 

STATE  readjustments 

In  the  light  of  the  one-man,  one-vote  de- 
cision, practically  all  of  the  legislatures  have 
been  under  duress  to  so  reapportion  their 
districts  that  legislators  will  be  elected  from 
areas  containing  substantially  equal  popula- 
tion. Although  only  In  effect  a  little  over 
1  year,  progress  has  been  made  by  the  States 
to  correct  their  so-called  rotten  borough  set- 
ups, as  these  malapportionment  conditions 
are  characterized  In  Great  Britain. 

To  give  you  a  quick  Idea  of  the  State  reap- 
portionment changes  which  are  underway  let 
me  summarize  very  briefly  a  detailed  taJly 
published  in  the  current  Issue  of  thfe  National 
Civic  Review,  dated  September  1965,  which 
I  commend  to  yooir  detailed  study.  This 
tally  shows  that  25  States  have  adopted  re- 
apportionment plans,  most  of  which  have 
received  Court  approval.  Another  13  States 
are  reported  to  have  been  ordered  by  Federal 
district  or  other  courts  to  act,  and  work  Is 
said  to  have  progressed  quite  far. 

Of  the  dozen  remaining  States  of  the  Na- 
tion, five  have  long  acted  falily  close  to  a 
one-man,  one-vote  basis  without  Supreme 
Court  compulsion.  I  am  happy  to  report 
Massachvisetts  Is  one  of  this  select  group, 
along  with  Kentucky,  Oregon,  West  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin.  Incidentally,  let  me  at  this 
point  Invite  use  by  all  members  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  the  extended  documen- 
tation gathered  by  us  on  this  and  other  as- 
pects of  the  apportionment  problem.  The 
material  Is  available  to  Interested  members 
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of  yovir  League  of  Women  Voters  at  the  of- 
fices of  the  Legislative  Research  Bureau  In 
room  236  of  the  statehouse. 

CONCSESSIONAL    ATTACKS 

I  Given  the  court  decisions  which  are  forc- 
ing many  readjustments  of  State  malappor- 
tionment, much  political  resentment  has 
been  aroused.  Such  resentment  Is  particu- 
larly to  the  fore  among  the  rural  State  leg- 
islators who  have  long  Improperly  controlled 
so  many  State  houses  of  representatives. 

Let  me  quickly  run  through  the  negative 
efforts  which  the  Court  decision  has  roused 
In  the  Congress.  Initially,  the  Tuck  bill  In 
the  US.  House  of  Representatives  was  the  ral- 
lying point  to  defeat  the  one-man.  one-vote 
decision  almost  immediately  after  Its  an- 
nouncement by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In 
1964.  Representative  TtrcK.  former  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  promptly  brought  in  a  bill 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  to  deny  Fed- 
eral courts  any  Jurisdiction  over  reapportion- 
ment. 

After  only  2  days  of  hearings  in  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  reactionary  Rules 
Committee  yanked  the  proposal  away  from 
that  committee  and  forced  it  to  a  close  House 
vote  of  218  to  175.  In  the  Senate,  the  Tuck 
bin  got  nowhere  as  the  liberals  under  the 
brilliant  leadership  of  Senators  Douglas,  of 
niinois:  Tydings.  of  Maryland:  and  Proxmiri, 
of  Wisconsin,  started  lengthy  debate  which 
gradually  alerted  the  country  to  the  tremen- 
dous Issue  at  stake  In  the  reapportionment 
situation.  That  debate  continued  with  Sen- 
ator Dkksen's  resolve  which  I  have  already 
mentioned  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2  was 
the  subject  of  lengthy  hearings  by  a  Senate 
Judiciary  Subconunlttee  which  rendered  a 
pro-Dirksen  report,  only  to  have  the  full 
committee  fail  by  a  tie  vote  to  bring  the  re- 
solve to  the  Senate  floor  for  debate. 

To  overcome  the  setback  Senator  Dirksen 
as  Republican  minority  leader  managed  to 
attach  his  proposed  amendment  as  a  rider 
to  an  irrelevant  pending  bill  calling  for  a  Na- 
-  tlonal  American  Legion  Baseball  Week.  And 
in  that  form  the  fight  raged  long  and  hard 
In  the  Senate.  Finally,  2  months  ago  that 
constitutional  proposal  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  57  to  39  on  August  4.  or  7  voted  shy 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  required  for 
affirmative  action  on  all  constitutional  pro- 
posals. 

During  the  debute  strong  support  was 
forthcoming  on  both  sides.  The  pros  in- 
cluded business  and  farm  groups,  along  with 
the  house  of  delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  In  addition.  28  State  legisla- 
tures passed  resolutions  condemning  the  one- 
man,  one- vote  decision. 

On  the  other  side,  support  for  fair  appor- 
tionment methods  centered  In  organized 
labor,  and  In  civil  rights  organizations. 
These  groups  Included  various  Christian  and 
Jewish  religious  groups,  along  with  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Analysis  of  the  final  Senate  vote  shows 
that  almost  all  Senate  Republicans  including 
our  Senator  Saltonstall.  voted  unfavorably 
with  Dirksen  (28  to  3).  and  that  Senate 
Democrats  were  badly  split  Into  two  camps 
with  33  votes  for  and  29  against  the  amend- 
ment. The  Democratic  split  registered  most 
northern  Senators.  Including  our  Senator  Ted 
Kennedy  and  his  brother  as  antl-Dlrksen  In 
attitudes,  and  all  southern  Senators,  with  the 
exception  of  three  Senators  from  marginal 
States,  as  pro-Dlrksen.  This  southern  reac- 
tion indicates  why  Negro  groups  have  so 
solidly  opposed  the  Dirksen  proposal  as  a 
subterfuge  to  take  from  them  the  fruits  of 
the  new  and  important  voting  rights  statute. 

The  defeat  of  Senator  Dirksen 's  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  2  by  no  means  deterred  him. 
He  refused  to  accept  this  rejection  and  soon 
introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103,  a  re- 
vision of  his  defeated  proposal.  This  re- 
vision Is  cleverly  baited  with  amendments 
designed  to  attract  enough  marginal  sena- 
torial   votes    to    achieve    the    required    two- 


thirds  support.  The  Senator  states  that  he 
"may  or  may  not  try  at  this  session  to  attach 
this  constitutional  resolution  *  •  •  to  other 
legislation.  •  •  •"  Whether  he  will  then 
succeed  is  the  $60  question.  Certainly  ovir 
continued  Interest  Is  essential  as  the  proposal 
slumbers  until  our  opponents  feel  the  time 
is  right  to  strike  again. 

PROS    AND    CONS 

I  turn  now  to  a  brief  analysis  of  the  two 
Dirksen  proposals,  and  of  the  more  outstand- 
ing arguments  about  them.  The  most  essen- 
tial section  of  the  defeated  Dirksen  amend- 
ment provides,  "The  people  of  a  State 
may  apportion  one  house  of  a  bicameral 
legislature  using  population,  geography,  or 
political  subdivisions  as  factors,  giving  each 
factor  such  weight  as  they  deem  appropri- 
ate." After  some  intervening  words  dealing 
with  the  only  unicameral  legislature  in 
the  Nation,  In  Nebraska,  the  proposal 
then  requires  submission  of  two  statewide 
referendums  after  each  decennial  census; 
namely,  one  legislative  reapportionment  plan 
based  on  factors  other  than  population,  and 
another  plan  based  substantially  on  popula- 
tion. Senator  Dirksen  s  second  and  pending 
constitutional  proposal,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 103,  has  the  same  basic  approach.  With 
respect  to  both  resolutions  I  shall  now  sum- 
marize the  more  important  arguments  pro 
and  con. 

Proponents  of  the  Dirksen  approach  argue 
that  population  is  but  one  of  the  considera- 
tions that  should  enter  into  an  apportion- 
ment system.  They  hold  that  further  bases 
of  apportionment  are  Justified  by  political 
philosophies  and  by  practices  of  representa- 
tion. Thus,  one  commentator  of  this  school 
speaks  of  the  one-man.  one-vote  slogan  being 
a  much  more  subtle  and  many-faceted  con- 
cept than  Is  generally  realized,  with  a  reach 
far  beyond  its  present  dimension.  He  con- 
tends, therefore,  that  apportionments  should 
be  based  not  only  on  population  but  "on 
geography  or  political  subdivisions." 

Opponents  of  apportionments  applied  on 
these  three  bases  are  balQed  by  the  Justifica- 
tion of  basing  elections  on  such  Inanimate 
considerations.  Presumably  this  approach 
would,  for  example,  give  weight  to  a  political 
subdivision  like  a  county  boundary.  But  in 
what  way  is  that  boundary  related  to  social 
and  political  conditions  implicit  in  an  appor- 
tionment formula?  And  In  what  proportions 
should  the  separate  criteria  be  embraced  In 
the  three-way  combination.  In  short,  this 
view  causes  bewilderment  both  In  fundamien- 
tal  concept  and  practical  application. 

A  second  major  argument  of  the  support- 
ers of  the  Dirksen  amendment  Is  that  the 
people  of  each  State  have  a  fundamental 
right  to  decide  for  themselves  what  appor- 
tionment system  they  desire,  regardless  of 
now  erroneous  their  referendums  decisions 
may  be.  They  are  unimpressed  by  the  fact 
that  such  action  might  override  the  inalien- 
able right  of  each  citizen,  guaranteed  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
supported  by  the  moral  law  which  constitutes 
part  of  the  inherent  dignity  of  man.  As  em- 
phasized by  Senator  Douglas  during  his  at- 
tack on  the  Dirksen  proposal,  the  Issue  con- 
cerns the  absolute  right  of  each  citizen  to 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  under  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Nation.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  repeatedly  held  that  such  equal  protec- 
tion Is  not  present  If  some  citizens  are  denied 
equal  voting  rights  In  contrast  with  other 
citizens  In  their  selection  of  lawmaking  leg- 
islative bodies. 

On  a  third  major  point  the  Dlrksenltes 
argue  that  Senate  Joint  Resolutipn  2  applies 
an  accepted  doctrine  of  checks  and  balances 
Imbedded  In  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
therefore  should  be  adopted.  In  response, 
the  opponents  emphasize  that  the  proposal 
would  permit  malapportioned  houses  of  bi- 
cameral legislatures  under  minority  control 
to  veto  the  actions  voted  by  the  opposite 
branch  under  majority  control. 


Thus,  throughout  both  committee  hear- 
ings and  Senate  debate,  It  was  emphasized 
that  In  State  after  State — In  Missouri,  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  and  other 
States — the  fairly  apportioned  houses  of 
their  bicameral  legislatures  have  frequently 
enacted  progressive  and  badly  needed  legis- 
lation, only  to  have  their  opposite  malappor- 
tloned  houses  kill  It,  In  the  case  of  Michi- 
gan, Governor  Williams  was  reelected  three 
times  on  forward-looking  programs,  only  to 
have  successive  legislatures  under  control  of 
minorities  prevent  his  making  progress. 

Madam  Chairman,  a  fourth  argument  of 
the  Dlrksenltes  Is  that  the  one-man.  one- 
vote  principle  for  State  apportionment  vio- 
lates the  Federal  arrangement  which  the 
Founding  Fathers  applied  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  Congress.  Under  this  so-called  Fed- 
eral plan  the  apportionment  provided  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  fixed  close 
to  a  population  basis,  but  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
each  State  was  given  only  two  votes  whether 
it  was  a  small  State  or  a  large  State.  Hence, 
so  argue  the  Dlrksenltes,  one  State  legisla- 
tive branch  Is  Justifiably  placed  on  a  popula- 
tion basis,  and  the  other  branch  on  some 
other  basis. 

In  reply,  the  other  side  emphasizes  that 
this  Federal  plan  is  not  relevant.  To  obtain 
original  acceptance  of  the  new  Constitution 
under  colonial  conditions  the  Founding 
Fathers  had  to  face  the  cold,  hard  fact  that 
the  smaller  colonies  refused  as  sovereign 
powers  to  accept  statehood  unless  the  Con- 
stitution guaranteed  them  equal  voting 
power  with  the  big  States.  Actions  forced 
under  such  conditions  cannot  be  used  to 
Justify  giving  special  authority  and  power  to 
geographical  or  other  nonsovereign  political 
subdivisions  of  a  State  to  promote  malap- 
portionment. 

Next  among  the  arguments  over  the  Dirk- 
sen resolve,  is  the  claim  that  application  of 
the  one-man,  one-vote  decision  merely  re- 
places the  present  usurpation  of  power  by 
minorities,  with  such  usurpation  by  major- 
ities. Actually,  the  very  content  of  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  decision  reflects  the  protec- 
tion extended  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  the 
basic  constitutional  rights  of  the  majority. 
And  the  Court  will  do  the  same  In  the  fu- 
ture to  protect  against  any  future  malap- 
portionments which  apply  to  minorities.  Be- 
yond this  consideration.  If  In  any  plan  of 
representation  It  ever  becomes  necessary  to 
bcw  to  any  tyranny,  I  would  prefer  to  bow 
to  usurpation  by  a  majority. 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  argued  by  some, 
that  a  legislature  with  large  urban  delega- 
tions will  have  them  voting  as  a  unit  to  over- 
whelm the  rural  minority.  But  In  practice 
no  massive  bloc  of  urban  representatives 
votes  as  a  unit.  Such  a  bloc  breaks  up  on 
various  issues  and  coalesces  with  rural  sup- 
porters In  differing  combinations.  This  prac- 
tice has  been  demonstrated  time  and  time 
again  by  the  actions  of  both  branches  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court  which  have 
historically  been  on  a  register  voter  basis, 
close  to  the  population  approach.  There  has 
been  no  claim  of  our  legislature  overriding 
the  rights  of  rural  towns  and  small  cities. 
To  conclude  this  argument,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  if  a  general  court  under  majority 
control  supports  a  new  program,  that  major- 
ity must  foot  most  of  the  added  bill,  not  the 
minority. 

Finally,  among  the  arguments  for  which  I 
have  time  this  evening,  the  Dlrksenltes  argue 
that  under  the  population  formula  the  con- 
centration of  large  urban  populations  in 
small  congested  parts  of  our  large  States 
means  that  the  representation  allowed  out- 
lying, huge,  sparsely  settled  areas  would  be 
too  small.  Thus,  to  provide  for  the  large 
populations  of  a  New  York  City  or  a  Chicago, 
with  Its  suburbs,  these  urban  areas  would 
have  to  be  granted  as  many  representatives 
as  is  provided  for  the  rest  of  their  respective 
States. 
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But  the  other  side  of  this  argument  Is  that 
mere  abstractions  like  area  are  not  entitled 
to  representation.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  has  stated,  people  can  be  the  proper 
basis  of  representation,  not  Inanimate 
objects. 

Madame  Chairman,  these  comments  cover 
the  highlights  of  the  arguments  that  rage 
back  and  forth  in  the  discussion  of  the  ap- 
portionment problem,  and  of  the  earlier  and 
defeated  Dirksen  propwDsed,  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 2,  to  permit  apportionment  on  other 
than  a  population  basis.  They  hold  in  al- 
most equal  degree  for  the  new  and  pending 
Dlricsen  proposal.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
103,  which  is  now  a  threat  because  it  may 
be  unexpectedly  maneuvered  toward  adop- 
tion. Some  of  the  new  text  raises  questions 
of  Interpretation.  Since  modifications  of  the 
basic  organic  law  is  here  Involved,  one-man, 
one-vote  proponents  urge  that  it  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  same  extended  committee 
hearings,  as  held  for  the  earlier  resolve,  be- 
fore any  action  was  taken.  Only  through 
the  detailed  analysis  and  discussion  thereby 
stimulated  will  suflBclently  careful  scrutiny 
be  obtained  of  the  modified  language  now 
being  urged. 

Both  the  earlier  defeated  Dirksen  proposal, 
and  the  latter  amended  version  reflect  an 
unwillingness  to  abide  by  the  impartial  de- 
cision of  a  Supreme  Court  after  long  delay. 
Concerned  is  a  malapportionment  which  it 
seems  very  unlikely  that  the  States  will  move 
to  correct  after  so  long  a  period  of  neglect. 
In  conclusion,  I  am  glad  the  one-man, 
one-vote  decision  has  provided  us  with  a 
sound  way  out  of  an  Increasingly  serious 
dilemma  for  this  country.  We  must  not  lose 
out  on  that  solution  because  minority  groups 
flght  a  fair  reform  of  the  voting  process 
which  will  remove  their  distorted  power. 
Fortunately,  time  runs  against  proponents 
of  the  Dirksen  amendment.  Thus,  it  is  es- 
timated that  by  the  end  of  1966,  apportion- 
ments on  a  sound  population  basis  will  have 
been  worked  out  in  all  except  a  few  States. 
And,  once  that  changeover  has  occurred,  It 
Is  hoped  that  the  amended  Dirksen  proposal 
will  attract  less  and  less  support  in  the 
Congress. 

Meanwhile,  I  urge  your  local  leagues  to 
hold  firm.  I  urge  that  as  individual  Mem- 
bers you  seize  the  opportunity  to  applaud 
the  important  vote  of  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  of  our  State  against  the  DLrksen 
proposal  on  August  4.  1965,  and  that  you 
urge  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall  to  mend 
his  ways  and  change  his  bad  vote  in  the 
future. 

And  now  I  welcome  any  questions  you 
may  have,  particularly  on  tonight's  reappor- 
tionment subject,  but  also  on  any  other 
State  legislative  problems. 


There  has  never  been  anything  quite  like 


DEMOCRATS'    1964    PLATFORM    EN- 
ACTED BY  DO-IT-ALL  89TH 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  October  17, 
1965,  Washington  Post  article,  entitled 
"Democrats'  1964  Platform  Enacted  by 
Do-It-All  89th,"  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Albright  has  aptly  and 
succinctly  summarized  the  record  of  this 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  17,  1965] 

Democrats'   1965  Platform  Enacted  bt 
Do-It-All   89th 

(By  Robert  C.  Albright) 
The  landmark  89th  Congress  will  be  going 
home  soon  after  having  virtually  enacted  the 
1964  Democratic  platform  into  law. 


it. 

Some  Congresses  may  have  been  more  In- 
novative, such  as  Woodrow  Wilson's  pioneer- 
ing 63d  (1913-15)  or  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
revolutionary  73d  (1933-34) . 

But  for  sheer  legislative  output  the  In- 
credible 89th  shattered  all  records.  It 
brought  to  harvest  a  generation's  backlog  of 
ideas  and  social  legislation. 

For  40  weeks  its  Members  labored  under 
the  prod  of  the  most  exacting  taskmaster  in 
modern  politics,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  to  build 
the  stage  for  the  Great  Society. 

democratic   majorities 

During  most  of  that  time,  sprawling  Demo- 
cratic majorities  did  his  bidding  almost  to 
the  letter.  Democrats  came  back  294  to  140 
strong  in  the  House  and  68  to  32  in  the  Sen- 
ate following  the  1964  Johnson  landslide. 
Many  of  the  new  Democrats  owe  their  elec- 
tions to  Republican  defections  In  1964  from 
the  Goldwater  ticket.  In  Congress  they  voted 
their  loyalty  to  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  John- 
sonian arm  twist.  But  this  young  army  of 
new  legislators  also  helped  to  spread  the  new 
laws  on  the  books — voting  rights,  medicare, 
repeal  of  the  old  national  origin  immigration 
quotas. 

The  legislative  dreams  of  many  men  were 
reaped  in  the  resulting  harvest — F.D.R.'s, 
Harry  S.  Truman's,  John  F.  Kennedy's.  A 
few  bore  the  L.B.J,  brand. 

Within  the  Senate  a  new  generation  of 
leaders  was  clearly  staking  a  claim  in  na- 
tional political  life — among  them  the  two 
younger  brothers  of  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy. The  ironbound  hierarchy  of  elders 
dubbed  by  its  critics  "the  Senate  establish- 
ment" was  receding  into  history.  In  fact 
the  establishment  had  given  way  to  the 
fraternity,  one  in  which  freshmen  Ignored 
the  time-honored  Senate  convention  that 
they  were  to  be  seen  but  not  heard. 

Although  consensus  had  been  the  prevail- 
ing theme  of  the  89th,  it  began  to  crack  In 
the  final  weeks  of  the  session.  Members  who 
had  yielded  before  to  Presidential  blandish- 
ments decided  that  they  had  done  their  all 
for  the  Great  Society. 

home  rule  scuttled 
There  was  never  any  open  revolt,  but  the 
President  surely  got  the  message — especially 
during  the  recent  days  when  he  was  Im- 
mobilized in  the  hospital  by  his  gall  bladder 
operation. 

The  change  of  tone  came  during  the  last 
mile  of  the  session.  The  scuttling  of  the 
President's  home  rule  bill  was  one  omen. 

So  was  the  House  GOP  filibuster  against 
the  President's  and  Lady  Bird  Johnson's 
highway  beautlficatlon  bill,  which  was  finally 
passed  on  the  night  of  the  President's  oper- 
ation. Rental  subsidies  ran  into  luiezpected 
preadjournment  trouble. 

Finally,  after  the  Senate  defeated  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  nulllfsrlng  State  power  to  ban  the 
union  shop,  the  signal  came  loud  and  clear 
to  fold  up  the  session. 

Did  the  President  push  his  luck  too  far? 
His  leadership  confidantes  at  the  Capitol 
don't  think  so.  In  January,  they  say,  the 
same  big  Democratic  majorities  will  be  back, 
as  loyal  to  the  President  as  ever. 

As  a  reward  to  Congress  for  standing  by 
and  working  with  him,  Mr.  Johnson  has 
promised  a  pre-June  1966  adjournment,  the 
earliest  "school's  out"  for  legislators  In 
decades.  The  President  and  his  lawmakers 
will  spend  most  of  this  free  time  on  the 
hustings.  For  this  Is  an  "off  year,"  always  a 
time  of  election  peril  for  the  party  In  power. 
How  did  Mr.  Johnson,  and  his  predomi- 
nantly Uke-thlnklng  Democratic  Congress, 
translate  so  much  of  the  Great  Society  into 
law? 

The  answer,  so  far  as  the  House  was  con- 
cerned,  came   not    only    in   those    runaway 


majorities,  but  In  a  little  foreslghtedness  In 
changing  the  r\iles. 

With  the  administration  and  the  leader- 
ship teaming  up  In  support  of  the  changes, 
the  House  at  the  very  start  of  the  session 
clipped  powers  of  its  diehard  Rules  Commit- 
tee. 

Ever  since.  House  legislative  committee 
chairmen  have  been  able  to  bypass  the  once 
powerful  unit  If  it  fails  to  act  on  a  bill  in 
21  days.  Another  new  House  rule  revokes  the 
Hotise  "traffic"  committee  right  to  hold  up 
a  conference  report. 

The  endless  catalog  of  achievements  by  the  ' 
89th  Includes:  T 

Air  and  water  pollution  control;  highway 
beautlficatlon;  Appalachla  assistance;  an  ex-^ 
panded  war  on  poverty;   new  hospital  cen-  • 
ters;   regional  development  and  area  assist-"* 
ance  programs;  a  new  Department  of  Hous- 
ing; aid  to  elementary  education;  and  excise 
tax  reductions  to  further  bolster  the  econ- 
omy. 

Then,  Just  to  make  certain  nothing  was 
being  overlooked.  Congress  submitted  a  pro- 
posed new  amendment,  designed  to  clear  up 
two  centuries  of  doubt  about  presidential 
succession  and  continuity  during  the  illness 
of  a  President. 


A  POSITIVE  APPROACH 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
back  in  the  frontier  days  of  this 
country,  a  man  who  came  knocking  on 
your  door  might  want  a  job  or  a  place 
to  spend  the  night.  The  early  settlers 
understood  the  problem.  They  had  been 
like  the  man  knocking  on  some  door  and 
asking  favors.  They  had  proved  them- 
selves, built  their  homes — and  were  will- 
ing to  help  others. 

The  stranger,  wanting  a  job  had  the 
right  to  prove  his  worth.  By  his  skills 
he  was  known,  and  appreciated,  and 
from  whence  he  came  was  not  really 
important. 

The  new  Immigration  bill  reaffirms  our 
belief  that  what  is  important  about  a 
man  is  his  character,  his  skiUs.  Also,  it 
reaffirms  the  faith  that  the  stranger  here 
will  be  welcomed — and  can  contribute  to 
our  society. 

The  Portland  Oregonian  recently  had 
an  editorial  on  "New  Rules  at  Gate" 
which  I  found  of  interest,  and  I  ask  per- 
mission to  insert  it  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Oregonian,  Oct.  6,  1965] 
New  Rules  at  Gate 

The  new  Immigration  Act  signed  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  Sunday  on  Liberty  Island, 
site  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  In  New  York 
Harbor,  Is  historic  on  at  least  two  points: 
( 1 )  It  abolishes  the  discriminatory  .national 
origins  quota  system,  and  (2)  It  imposes  a 
limit  on  Immigration  from  nations  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere, 

Henceforth,  applicants  for  admission  will 
be  received  In  first-come,  first-served  order 
on  the  basis,  primarily,  of  their  relationship 
to  U.S.  residents  or  their  beneficial  skills, 
rather  than  that  of  their  nationality.  The 
41-year-old  quota  system  opened  the  doors 
to  a  few  less  than  158,000  a  year  from  out- 
side the  hemisphere.  But  80  percent  of 
these  were  from  Great  Britain  (65361). 
Germany  (25,814),  and  Ireland  (17,756). 
France  qualified  for  only  3,069,  Japan  for 
185,  Israel  for  the  minimum  100. 

The  bin  contains  a  special  provision  to  ac- 
commodate the  Cuban  refugees  Invited  by 
Mr.  Johnson  in  a  special  declaration  Sun- 
day.   Immigrants  will  be  permitted  later  to 
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adjust  their  status — I.e..  become  citizens — 
If  they  are  bona  flde  refugees  fleettig  from 
persecution  or  fear  of  persecution,  because 
of  race,  religion,  or  political  belief.  In  Com- 
munist or  commvmlst-domlnated  countries. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  maximum  of  75.000 
Cubans  will  respond.  They  would  be  outside 
the  hemisphere's  quota. 

The  ceUlng  on  Western  Hemisphere  im- 
migration will  not  become  effective  until 
July  1.  1968.  Its  120,000-a-year  level  Is  well 
below  current  totals — more  than  200,000  a 
year,  well  over  half  from  Canada  and  Mexi- 
co. The  total  from  outside  the  hemisphere, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  be  higher  than  that 
of  recent  experience — 170,000  a  year  as  com- 
pared to  about  158,000. 

Total  inunlgratlon  is  expected  to  be  be- 
tween 300,000  and  400.000  a  year— includ- 
ing near  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens,  exempt 
from  the  limitations.  This  is  higher  than 
the  250,000-to-300.000  range  over  the  past 
decade.  But  it  is  well  below  the  high  tides 
of  the  early  years  of  this  century  in  which 
afi  many  as  1.200.000  entered  annually,  year 
after  year. 

U.S.  society  should  be  well  able  to  absorb 
the  flow,  especially  with  the  new  emphasis 
on  uniting  families  and  on  favoring  needed 
skUls.  

THE  RENT  SUPPLEMENT  PROGRAM 
AS  A  PART  OF  THE  1965  HOUSING 
ACT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  express  my  great  disap- 
pointment in  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  undertaking  to  kill 
the  rent  supplement  program  by  failing 
to  fund  it  as  part  of  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  for  the  coming  year. 

The  rent  supplement  program  is  an 
Important  part  of  the  1965  Housing  Act. 

For  30  years,  the  Congress  has  been 
struggling  to  develop  a  formula  to  rid 
our  cities  of  slums  and  blight  and  to  pro- 
vide decent  shelter  for  the  poor.  In  1937. 
the  public  housing  program  was 
launched  as  a  method  of  providing  rent 
supplements  to  help  the  poor  get  decent 
shelter.  It  has  done  yoeman  work  but 
its  impact  has  been  watered  do^Ti  by  so 
many  restrictions  and  local  conservative 
opposition  that  now,  after  28  years,  only 
600.000  units  have  been  built. 

It  was  obvious  that  a  new  approach 
was  needed  to  house  the  poor.  Earlier 
this  year,  after  extensive  consideration 
and  debate  in  committee  and  on  the 
noor  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  ap- 
proval was  given  to  a  new  rent  supple- 
ment program  but  under  private  enter- 
prise auspices. 

Our  homebuilders,  our  mortgage  bank- 
ers, our  financial  institutions,  our  non- 
profit church  groups,  labor  unions,  and 
elderly  housing  sponsors  all  agreed  to 
help  launch  this  new  and  imaginative 
endeavor  to  provide  housing  for  the  poor 
and  the  elderly. 

Uppermost  in  the  minds  of  these  sup- 
porters was  the  private  enterprise  fea- 
ture of  the  rent  supplement  program. 
With  Government  help,  private  enter- 
prise was  given  the  opportunity  of  doing 
a  job  that  had  long  been  neglected  and 
which  our  great  Nation  could  no  longer 
ignore.  The  projects  were  to  be  privately 
sponsored,  privately  financed  and  pri- 
vately managed.  FTIA  was  to  insure  the 
private  lender  against  default  and  HHFA 
was  to  help  meet  the  cost  of  decent  hous- 


ing for  the  poor  by  supplementing  the 
rent. 

Preliminary  estimates  on  cost  indi- 
cated that  private  enterprise  could  pro- 
duce housing  under  the  rent  supplement 
program  at  less  cost  to  the  Government 
than  could  be  provided  under  the  public 
housing  program.  The  Agency  submitted 
estimates  to  the  effect  that  the  average 
cost  per  unit  under  the  rent  supplement 
progr^jn  would  be  $40  whereas  under 
public  housing  it  would  be  $58  per  month. 

The  principal  reasons  for  the  savings 
is  the  expected  lower  land  costs  and  con- 
struction costs  of  rent  supplement  hous- 
ing as  well  as  the  higher  monthly  pay- 
ments by  rent  supplement  families  over 
public  housing  families.  To  avoid  it  be- 
ing a  giveaway  program,  families  bene- 
fiting under  rent  supplements  are  re- 
quired to  pay  25  percent  of  their  income 
for  rent.  The  Government  subsidy  would 
make  up  the  difference  needed  to  meet 
the  full  economic  costs  of  the  project. 
Public  housing  tenants  pay  20  percent  of 
their  income  for  rent. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  reemphasize 
this  25-percent  requirement  in  the  law. 
A  family  head  making  $300  a  month 
would  be  required  to  pay  25  percent  or 
$75  rent.  If  the  total  rent  were  $100, 
the  Government  would  pay  $25.  This 
requirement  plus  that  which  gives  the 
sponsor  full  responsibility  for  selecting 
tenants  removes  the  possibility  of  the 
program  being  taken  over  by  irrespKjn- 
sible  freeloaders  who  are  unwilling  to 
make  some  sacrifice  to  live  in  decent 
housing. 

The  basis  for  the  House  action  in  cut- 
ting our  rent  supplement  fimds  can  be 
boiled  down  to  three  items:  First,  pre- 
mature issuance  of  regulations;  second, 
net  worth  limitations  too  high;  and 
third,  family  income  limitation  too  high. 

PREMATTTRS  ISSUANCE  OF  RXGin^TIONS 

The  critics  were  most  unfair  in  twist- 
ing the  facts  relative  to  the  Issuance  of 
a  proposed  set  of  regulations  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration.  A 
draft  of  regulations  clearly  labeled  as 
"proposed"  and  subject  to  revision  were 
sent  to  all  field  ofllces  on  September  28. 
At  the  same  time,  copies  were  sent  to 
interested  public  officials  and  industry 
representatives  as  well  as  to  congres- 
sional committees.  There  was  nothing 
secret  about  these  regulations — anyone 
could  have  gotten  a  copy  if  it  was  re- 
quested. The  agency  was  anxious  to 
have  the  widest  distribution,  hoping  to 
uncover  any  obvious  faults  or  imwork- 
able  features  before  preparing  a  final  set 
once  the  Congress  appropriated  the 
necessary  funds. 

NTT  WORTH  LIMrTATION 

The  critics  of  the  program  had  a  field 
day  on  the  interpretation  of  a  relatively 
minor  item  included  in  the  draft  regula- 
tions— the  net  worth  limitation  for 
eligibility  for  rental  assistance. 

The  preliminary  regulations  estab- 
lished a  ceiling  not  only  for  income,  but 
also  for  assets  or  net  worth.  Because  of 
the  variation  in  cost  of  living  by  area,  a 
net  worth  limitation  was  established  In 
direct  proportion  to  the  income  limita- 
tions for  each  area.  For  nonelderly,  net 
worth  could  not  exceed  two  times  the  in- 


come limit,  and  for  elderly,  it  could  not 
exceed  three  times  the  income  limit. 

Dr.  Weaver  made  it  clear  that  he 
woiild  welcome  suggestions  on  the 
criteria  to  use  and  said  he  would  not 
oppose  using  the  public  housing  ap- 
proach. Under  this  program,  the  aver- 
age ceiling  for  proposed  assets  is  around 
$2,000  with  a  higher  allowance  for  the 
elderly,  because  of  the  special  needs  of 
old  folks  living  in  retirement  off  their 
savings.  He  said  consideration  should  be 
given  to  retired  persons  whose  only  in- 
come is  derived  from  investments  and 
yet  who  cannot  afford  decent  housing. 

The  asset  issue  should  not  be  used  to 
kill  the  program.  It  is  a  red  herring  to 
confuse  the  issue.  The  poor  do  not  have 
stocks  and  bonds.  They  are  lucky  to 
have  furniture  and  perhaps  a  refrig- 
erator  or  a  television.  The  applicant 
for  rental  assistance  whose  income  is  low 
but  who  may  have  extensive  personal 
assets  is  a  rare  case.  Such  cases  have 
been  handled  fairly  over  the  years  by 
public  housing  authorities  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  will  be  properly  screened 
under  this  program. 

FAMtLT    INCOME 

The  more  important  eligibility  criterion 
is,  of  course,  family  income.  The  law  is 
clear  on  this,  requiring  the  application 
of  the  Federal  public  housing  law  to  each 
area  and  individual  case.  This  has  been 
done  but  the  opponents  continue  to  criti- 
cize. Despite  the  amendment  authored 
by  me  which  limited  eligibility  to  fami- 
lies under  the  public  housing  ceiling, 
they  voted  against  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation and  now  3  months  later  they  are 
at  it  again. 

Repetition  is  their  weapon  and  it  paid 
off  on  the  House  floor  during  considera- 
tion of  the  supplemental  bill. 

They  wrap  together  allegations  on 
high  assets  and  high  income  require- 
ments with  misstatements  on  higher 
construction  cost  to  give  the  impression 
that  it  is  a  rich  man's  program  financed 
with  the  taxes  of  poor  Mr.  John  Q. 
Public. 

To  prove  otherwise  is  easily  done  by 
referring  to  income  limits  furnished  by 
the  Agency  and  placed  in  the  Record  of 
July  14  during  Senate  debate  of  the 
housing  bill.  Families  with  two  children 
earning  between  $3,700  and  $5,000  per 
year  are  not  rich.  Requiring  such  fam- 
ilies to  pay  annual  rent  of  between  $925 
and  $1,250  for  housing  costing  on  the 
average  of  $12,500  is  not  a  program  for 
the  rich. 

In  closing,  let  me  show  how  foolish  and 
irresponsible  It  is  to  urge  delay  In  fund- 
ing the  program  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  urge  approval  of  administrative  funds 
presumably  to  be  used  by  the  FHA  in  the 
preparation  of  regulations. 

This  is  utterly  ridiculous.  The  FHA 
does  not  need  6  months  or  $170,000  to 
study  and  write  regulations.  Most  of  the 
work  is  already  done.  After  receipt  of 
comments  now  being  solicited,  the 
Agency  could  issue  final  regulations  im- 
mediately provided  the  Congress  has 
approved  program  funds. 

We  have  delayed  long  enough  in  carry- 
ing out  the  national  housing  policy  of  a 
decoit  home   and   suitable   living  en- 
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urironment  for  every  American  family. 
We  cannot  keep  postponing  the  job.  The 
Congress  has  acted — the  President  has 
signed  the  bill  into  law  and  there  is  no 
excuse  for  further  dickering  and  ob- 
structing the  will  of  the  majority.  There 
are  plenty  of  problems  to  be  solved  and 
the  sooner  we  get  started  the  better. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Members  of  this 
body  to  pay  heed  to  this  call.  Last  sum- 
mer the  Congress  arrived  at  a  consensus 
and  approved  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram as  part  of  one  of  the  greatest  hous- 
ing bills  ever  conceived.  Now  that  it  is 
fall,  let  us  not  back  down  and  change 
our  direction  and  cut  the  heart  out  of 
this  great  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  some  material 
pertaining  to  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram and,  without  objection,  I  would  like 
it  included  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rent  Supplement  Program  » 

HOW    THE    bent    SUPPLEMENT    PROGRAM    WILL 
WORK 

Scope  of  program 

This  Is  a  program  authorized  by  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  un- 
der which  private  enterprise  can  design, 
construct,  finance,  and  operate  modest  new 
dwelling  units  to  house  poor  families.  The 
rent  supplement  feature  Is,  in  effect,  a  type 
of  subsidy  paid  by  the  Government  directly 
to  the  builder-owner  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence between  the  fair  rental  of  the  property 
and  what  the  poor  family  can  afford.  A 
family  living  In  a  rent  supplement  unit  will 
pay  25  percent  of  Its  Income  toward  the  fair 
market  rental  of  the  \inlt  It  occupies.  The 
tenants  will  occupy  these  homes  under  lease. 

Families  eligible  for  rent  supplements 
Low-Income  families  who  are  either — (a) 
elderly;  (b)  handicapped;  (c)  displaced  from 
their  homes  by  government  action;  (d)  oc- 
cupants of  substandard  housing;  or  (e) 
victims  of  natural  disasters. 

The  act  establishes  an  income  ceiling  iden- 
tical with  the  celling  for  low  rent  public 
housing. 

Housing  eligible  for  rent   supplements 

1.  Housing  must  be  constructed  according 
to  FHA  mortgage  insurance  standards. 

2.  Housing  must  be  either  (a)  new,  or  (b) 
substantially  rehabilitated. 

3.  The  average  unit  cost  is  expected  to  be 
around  $12,500. 

4.  Sponsors  are  limited  to  (a)  private  non- 
profit, (b)  limited  dividend  corporations,  or 
(c)  cooperatives. 

Administration  of  programs 

1.  Supplements  will  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  nonprofit  sponsor,  not 
directly  to  the  individual. 

2.  The  contract  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  sponsor  will  call  for  peri- 
odic review  and  will  Insure  against  windfall 
to  any  tenant  who  might  enjoy  a  sudden 
increase  In  income. 

3.  The  maximum  Income  permitted  vrtll 
not  exceed  public  housing  criteria. 

Major  issue 
Regulatioru  were  issued  prematurely. 

Comment 
1-  No  final  or  firm  regulations  have  been 
Issued.    The    draft    regulations    have    been 
withdrawn. 

2.  Draft  regulations  were  printed  and  dis- 
tributed for  review  and  comment  but  with 
the  caveat  that  they  would  be  revised  and 
that  until  Congress  appropriated  funds, 
^ere   would   be   no   program.    These   were 


unsigned  and  not  sent  to  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister— so  they  had  no  legal  effect. 

3.  The  distribution  of  these  draft  regula- 
tions to  the  interested  parties  was  made 
mainly  to  secure  conunents  and  suggestions 
for  revisions.  (A  practice  followed  by  other 
agencies  like  Internal  Revenue,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.) 

4.  Regvilations  will  be  revised  and  will  re- 
flect the  sense  of  Congress. 

Major  issue 

Families  with  assets  of  $25,000  or  more 
would  be  eligible. 

Conunent 

1.  This  is  not  so. 

2.  The  fuss  was  catised  by  a  provision  in 
the  draft  regulations  which  stated  that 
eligibility  could  be  established  in  the  case 
of  an  elderly  or  handicapped  family  if  they 
hsui  net  assets  up  to  three  times  the  "maxl- 
mxim  annual  income  celling"  set  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  the  family  and  housing  unit. 

3.  The  point  is  that  the  "maximum  an- 
nual income  ceUing"  set  by  the  Administra- 
tor would  be  less  than  $5,000  for  the  elderly, 
and  hence  only  assets  of  imder  $15,000  would 
be  permissible.  HHFA  would  not  establish 
an  Income  celling  as  high  as  $8,000  (and 
$24,000  net  assets)  as  Congressman  Habvkt 
suggests. 

Major  issue 

Families  with  high  incomes  woiild  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Comment 

1.  There  are  many  safeguards  built  In  to 
prevent  this. 

2.  The  guidelines  will  be  at  least  as  strin- 
gent as  those  in  the  public  housing  program. 

3.  The  only  families  eligible  are  those 
who: 

(a)  Have  Incomes  below  the  maximum 
specified  for  occupancy  in  the  Housing  Act 
of  1937  (the  act  that  has  established  eli- 
gibility for  public,  low  Income  housing) ;  and 

(U)  Are  elderly,  handicapped,  living  in 
slums,  or  displaced  from  their  homes  by  Gov- 


ernment action,  or  who  are  vlctimB  of  a 

natural  disaster. 

INCOME  LIMrrS  UNDER  RENT  SUPPLEMENT 
PROGRAM 

The  only  families  eligible  for  rent  supple- 
ment pa3nnents  will  be  those  who  meet  both 
of  these  requirements : 

(1)  Have  Incomes  below  the  maximum 
amount  which  can  be  established  for  occu- 
pancy in  public  housing  under  the  Federal 
public  housing  law,  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of 
1937,  and 

(2)  Are  elderly,  handicapped  displaced 
from  their  homes  by  governmental  action, 
living  in  sluntis,  or  victims  of  natural  disas- 
ters which  have  destroyed  or  damaged  their 
homes. 

Determining  the  maximum  income 

The  maximum  income  a  family  may  have 
and  stUl  receive  a  rent  supplement  will  be  de- 
termined In  each  area  as  follows : 

( 1 )  A  market  analysis  will  be  conducted  to 
determine  the  rentals  at  which  there  are 
available  a  substantial  supply  of  private  de- 
cent, safe,  and  sanitary  housing  consisting 
of  one-bedroom,  two-bedroom,  three-bed- 
room, and  four-bedroom  units  for  families  of 
low  income. 

(2)  The  maximum  Income  limit  will  be 
established,  for  the  corresponding  sized  unit 
in  the  rent  supplement  program,  at  four 
times  the  rental  determined  by  such  market 
analysis. 

For  example,  asstmie  the  market  aiial3r8lB 
for  the  area  shows  that  $80  per  month  is  the 
lowest  rental  at  which  a  substantial  supply 
of  private,  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  two- 
bedroom  units  Is  available  In  an  area.  The 
maximum  annual  income  limit  for  a  family 
of  the  size  that  requires  a  two-bedroom  unit 
wiU  be  $3,840  (4  times  $80  times  12  months). 

In  administering  the  rent  supplement 
program,  the  Housing  Agency  will  count  all 
Income  of  an  individual  or  fsmoily,  from  every 
soiirce,  whether  taxable  or  not,  as  against 
the  Income  celling  administratively  estab- 
lished for  an  area. 


Preliminary  estimates  of  income  limits  for  families  of  different  sizes  under  proposed  rent 

supplement  program  in  26  cities 


Cities 


Atlanta,  Oa 

Bangor,  Maine 

Batavia,  N.Y 

Boston,  Mass — 

Bridgeport,  Conn... 

Chicago,  m 

Columbia,  8.C 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Fresno,  Calif 

Huntinpton.  W,  Va. 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.. 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Louisville.  Ky 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Mobile,  Ala 

Ne^iark.  N.J 

Providence,  R.I 

Peterson,  N.J 

PltUburgh,  Pa 

Port  Arthur,  Tex... 
San  Antonio,  Tex... 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Terre  Haute,  Ind... 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Waco.  Tex 

Utlca,  N.Y 


2  persons 
(1  bedroom) 


$3,100 
3,400 
3,400 
4,400 
4.100 
4,300 
3,400 
3.700 
3,900 
3,200 
3.600 
3.600 
3.700 
3.600 
3.900 
4,600 
3,200 
4,300 
4,200 
2,400 
3,300 
4,000 
3,600 
4,000 
3,400 
2,900 


3  or  4 

persons 

(2  bedrooms) 


$3,800 
4,300 
4,100 
4,800 
4,600 
6.000 
3.700 
3,900 
4,400 
3,700 
4,100 
4,100 
4,300 
4,100 
4,000 
5,000 
3.700 
4,800 
4.600 
3.700 
3,700 
4.600 
3,900 
4,600 
3.700 
3,700 


0or6 


(3 


persons 
bedrooms) 


$4,000 
4,800 
4,800 
6.300 
4,800 
6.800 
4.600 
4,600 
6,100 
4,200 
4,600 
4,800 
6,600 
4.600 
4.600 
6.600 
4,300 
6,300 
6.000 
4.300 
4,400 
6,600 
4.300 
6,600 
4,600 
4,600 


7  or  8 
persons 
(4bedrc 


drooms) 


$5,600 

6,700 
6,000 
6,000 
6,300 
6,600 
6,000 
4.900 
6,100 
4,700 
6,600 
6.600 
6.200 
6,000 
6,100 
6,000 
4,800 
6,800 
6,600 
6,800 
4,800 
6,300 
4,900 
6.000 
5,800 
6,900 


THE  NEED  FOR  CRITICS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
great  strength  of  a  democratic  society 
is  its  capacity  for  dissent  and  diversity. 
If  there  is  any  one  characteristic  which 
sets  off  the  free  society  from  the  closed 
societies  of  the  Communist  world  it  Is 
our  long  tradition  of  free  public  criticism, 
discussion,  and  dissent.  The  more  cru- 
cial an  issue  Is  to  our  national  Interest, 


the  more  important  It  Is  that  we  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  open  Inquiry  and  in- 
tellectual honesty.  For  that  reason,  all 
of  us  are  indebted  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  [Mr.  Fxjlb  right  1. 
Throughout  his  public  career  he  has  con- 
sistently honored  the  Nation  and  served 
his  country  by  vigorous  and  honest  anal- 
yses of  public  questions.    Most  recently 
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he  has  turned  his  great  talent  to  the 
difficult  questions  that  have  confronted 
us  in  the  Dominican  Republic  In  recent 

months.  .  ,.  „ 

I  think  Senator  Ftjlbright  s  contribu- 
tion to  our  understanding  of  that  and 
other  issues  has  been  well  described  by 
the  respected  editor  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  Mr.  Erwin  D.  Canham. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  eoi- 
torial  entitled  "The  Need  for  Critics  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Need  fob  Critics 
(By  Erwin  D.  Canham) 

You^can  take  It  for  granted  that  Senator 
J  William  Fulbright.  of  Arkansas,  though  a 
Democrat,  a  close  and  old  friend  of  President 
Johnson,  and  longtime  chairman  of  the 
Senate  For«lgn  Relations  Committee.  wUl 
not  be  the  next  Secretary  of  State.  He  haa 
burned  his  bridges.  His  recent  outspoken 
criticism  of  administration  policy  In  Santo 
Domingo,  on  top  of  several  other  recent  dis- 
sents, has  undoubtedly  disturbed  the  Pres- 
ident If  It  has  not  angered  him. 

It  Is  by  no  means  certain  that  Senator 
FULBRIGHT  ever  wanted  to  be  Secretary  of 
State  He  Is  no  administrator.  He  hasn  t 
administered  anything  since  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Arkansas  In  193$^- 
41  He  has  been  In  Congress  since  1»4J. 
The  legislative  lUe  suits  him  fine.  And  he 
may  well  believe  he  can  be  of  more  help  In 
criticizing  American  foreign  policy  as  a 
sovereign  Senator  and  chairman  of  his  pow- 
erful committee,  than  If  he  was  working  for 
a  President  as  Secretary  of  State. 

WRY    COMMENTS 

For  some  time.  Senator  Fulbright  has  been 
rather  frustrated.  He  does  not  think  the 
President  or  the  State  Department  pay  much 
attention  to  his  ideas.  He  comments  on  the 
situation  wryly.  His  latest  statement  puts 
him  farther  out  of  line  than  ever. 

But  Senator  Fulbrights  may  be  the  voice 
of  honest,  critical  perception  and  of  common 
sense  What  he  says  about  the  misevaluatlon 
of  the  situation  In  Santo  Domingo  Is  con- 
firmed by  most  responsible  correspondents 
who  were  on  the  spot  and  tried  to  untangle 
the  facts. 

The  Arkansas  Senator  may  be  in  advance 
of  American  public  opinion  on  many  Issues. 
But  American  policy  is  badly  In  need  of  crit- 
ical examination.  It  has  been  rigid  and  de- 
fensive for  many  months.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  may  have  been  making  for- 
eign policy  more  than  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk.  Mr.  McNamara  is  a  powerful  person- 
ality He  has  a  sharper  cutting  edge  than  Mr. 
Rusk,  although  the  Secretary  of  State's  quiet 
intellectual  power  and  character  should  not 
be  underestimated. 

original  view 

Senator  Fulbright  always  comes  with  a 
fresh  and  original  mind,  and  an  experienced 
political  touch,  to  problems  that  are  Jaded 
and  frozen.  His  analysis  Is  Just  what  the 
administration  needs,  whether  he  Is  always 
right  or  not.     It  should  not  be  resented. 

Senator  Fxtlbright's  speech  in  Vienna  In 
May  outlining  ways  for  easing  the  central 
Europe  situation  and  opening  wider  doors 
through  the  formerly  Iron  Curtain,  was  at- 
tentively studied  m  Budapest  and  Prague. 
I  know  because  officials  in  the  Hungarian  and 
Czech  Foreign  OfUces  told  me  so.  Senator 
Fulbright  said :  "I  only  wish  they  studied  it 
as  attentively  in  Washington." 

Senator  Pulbbight's  name  will  be  remem- 
bered   for    the    most    massive    international 
'scholarship  program  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
His  was  almost  a  lone  voice  arguing  behind 


the  scenes  against  the  Bay  of  Pigs  misad- 
venture. (But  he  was  in  favor  of  Invading 
Cuba  at  the  time  of  the  missile  crisis,  writes 
President  Kennedy's  assistant.  Theodore  C. 
Sorensen) . 

dissension  exists 

The  senatorial  group  of  Democrats  which 
Is  unhappy  about  foreign  policy,  for  some- 
times conflicting  reasons.  Is  Impressive.  The 
Senate  leader.  Senator  Mansfield  is  discreet- 
ly but  definitely  In  disagreement  on  aspects 
of  the  Vietnam  problem.  Senator  Church 
has  long  been  off  the  reservation,  and  Sena- 
tor Morse,  as  usual.  Is  a  violent  dissenter. 
There  are  several  others.  This  Is  a  far  cry 
from  the  little  band  of  obdurate  men  who 
blocked  Woodrow  Wilson's  hopes  for  an  orga- 
nized peace.  But  It  Is  a  faction  which  might 
someday  coalesce,  though  not  necessarily  be- 
hind Senator  Fulbright. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey's  Ideas  on  the  necessity  of  a 
reevaluatlon  of  foreign  policy  methods  and 
goals.  He  has  long  been  an  imaginative 
critic  of  set  policies,  but  now  his  lips  are 
sealed. 

Long-established  policies  have  a  way  of 
gaining  a  life  of  their  own.  riding  Jugger- 
naut-like over  the  humans  who  administer 
them.  Now  and  then  somebody  throws  a 
brick  at  the  Juggernaut  and  it  turns  out  to 
be  of  paper.  It  Is  time  to  challenge  the 
Juggernaut  now.  to  call  for  candid  rethink- 
ing. Senator  Fulbright  may  have  made  a 
beginning,  frank  and  provocative. 


PRESIDENTIAL  INAUGURATION 
DAY.  A  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  peti- 
tion I  have  received  from  the  Jackson 
County  Democratic  Central  Committee, 
asking  the  U.S.  Congress  to  declare  Pres- 
idential Inauguration  Day  a  legal  na- 
tional holiday. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  noble  request  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  together  with 
names  and  addresses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  peti- 
tion, names,  and  addresses,  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Pbtitiok 

We.  the  officers,  members  and  supporters 
of  the  Jackson  County  Democratic  Central 
Committee,  having  heretofore,  in  regular 
meeting  assembled  on  May  25.  1965.  deter- 
mined and  resolved  to  memorialize  and  re- 
quest the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
declare  Presidential  Inauguration  Day  a 
legal  national  holiday,  by  Its  proper  action, 
and  in  witness  whereof  we  now  submit  the 
names  of  our  organization  In  support  there- 
of: 

Bernard  Lucas.  Freetown,  Ind. 

Ruby  McCory,  Brownstown. 

Amos  Lambing.  Brownstown. 

Mary  Jo  Manion,  Brownstown. 

Ray  Oreathouse.  Medora. 

Helen  L.  Toon.  Medora. 

Albert  Wolka.  Vallonla. 

Janet  Brewer,  Vallonla. 

Carl  Rosemeyer.  Brownstown. 

Blanche  Rosemeyer,  Brownstown. 

Ralph   O.    McKaln.   Seymour. 

Mary  Jane  McKaln.  Seymoxir. 

Garrett  O.  Fee.  Medora. 

Ruby  Jones,  Medora. 

Omlll.  Albenlng.  Medora. 

Alma  Russell.  Medora. 

Billy  K.  Trlsler.  CrothersvlUe,  Ind. 

Cleo  Huls.  CrothersvlUe,  Ind. 

Harry  Schepman,  Route  2,  Brownstown. 

Irene  Christopher,  Route  3.  Seymour. 

Mrs.  Harlan  Bergsieker,  Sr.,  president, 
Jackson  County  Democratic  Women's  Club. 


Mary  C.  Jones,  418  West  5th  Street,  Sey- 
mour,  Ind. 

Arthur  R.  Jones,  418  West  5th  Street, 
Seymour,  Ind. 

Charles  Greln,  Route  2,  Seymour,  Ind. 

Alta  Cole,  Route  3,  Seymovir,  Ind. 

Elizabeth  Moennlng,  Seymour,  Ind. 

Clarence  Moennlng.  Seymour,  Ind. 

Guy  Weekly,  Norman,  Ind. 

Alice  Aiken,  Norman,  Ind. 

Harold  J.  Baker.  210  Cabin.  Seymour,  Ind. 

V.  Thomas  Fettlg,  president,  Jackson 
County  Young  Democrats. 

Bruce  Hanners,  treasurer,  Brownstown, 
Ind. 

J.  Dietrlg.  CO  vice  chairman,  Seymour,  Ind. 

Lester  E.  Greathouse,  chairman,  Browns- 
town, Ind. 

THE  VALUE  OF  THE  DOLLAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Honorable  Henry  J.  Taylor,  former 
Ambassador  to  Switzerland  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  commentators  of 
our  times  on  national  and  international 
affairs. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  a  man  of  wide  experience 
in  the  fields  of  government  and  diplo- 
macy, industry,  and  literature,  and  he  is 
now  the  author  of  a  syndicated  column. 

As  a  newspaper  columnist  he  is  a  man 
of  incisive  mind  and  trenchant  pen.  A 
column  by  Mr.  Taylor  appeared  in  news- 
papers this  week  which  I  think  is  worthy 
of  note,  and  for  this  reason  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  appear  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  as  part  of  these  remarks 

The  column  appeared  in  numerous 
newspapers.  It  follows  as  it  appeared  in 
the  Winchester,  Va.,  Star  of  October  4, 
1965,  under  the  heading  'Value  of  Dollar 
Melting  Like  Butter  in  the  Sun." 

There  bgio^-rtTT  objection,  the  article 
wa^uitTered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 

Value  or  Dollar   Melting  Like  BtnrER  n* 

THE  Sun 

(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Among  President  Johnson's  Innumerable 
waj's — on  ignorance,  poverty,  disease,  crime, 
etc. — he'd  better  begin  at  long  last  his  war 
to  save  the  American  dollar. 

Who  Is  kidding  whom? 

On  the  same  day  that  our  rubber  stamp 
Congress  raised  the  national  debt  celling  to 
$328  billion  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Re- 
duction of  Nonessential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures reported  that  civilian  agency  employ- 
ment had  leaped  to  1,441,886. 

Is  the  welfare  state  a  feasible  state  or 
merely  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Government 
spenders? 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
was  a  temporary  agency  hailed  to  boost  un- 
employment in  depressed  are£is.  It  was  given 
$400  million  4  years  ago. 

There  has  seldom  been  such  a  mess.  Sen- 
ate investigators  found  that  it  created  jobs 
which,  on  inspection,  proved  nonexistent, 
and  often  it  continued  spending  for  years 
after  the  "distressed  area"  designation  had 
been  removed. 

Mr.  Johnson  changed  its  name  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  and  put 
through  $655  million  more  for  It  for  the  next 
5  years.     Yet — hey — that's  our  money. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Johnson  promised  dras- 
tic elimination  in  the  95  countries  getting 
our  foreign  aid.     Today,  82  still  get  It. 

Then  there's  Sargent  Shrlver  with  bis 
vague  hundreds  of  millions,  the  effect  of 
which  is  as  elusive  as  an  electric  eel.  All  we 
know  for  sure  is  that  much  of  the  war  on 
poverty  is  being  operated  with  an  enchant- 
ing feyness  others  describe  as  loony. 
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Even  in  the  Defense  Department  the  costly 
Vietnam  tragedy  does  not  seem  to  register 
If  dreamy  programs  beckon. 

As  If  that  war  were  not  enough  of  a  drain, 
along  with  such  costs  as  $320  million  for  the 
nuclear  cruiser  U.S.S.  Long  Beach,  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara  and  his  Whiz  Kids  spon- 
sored 60  dips  into  dreamland  from  which  our 
overloaded  taxpayers  were  Anally  rescued, 
largely  by  newspaper  revelations  and  the  pro- 
tests from  countries  where  Mr.  McNamara 
staged  his  projects. 

These  included  the  famous  $6  million  Cam- 
elot  project  in  Chile  "to  determine  the  cause 
of  revolutions"  and  the  incredible  "Rex 
Amerlcanus"  (the  official  name,  no  less) 
study  of  Latin- American  types  of  society  to 
see  which  t3rpe  is  "most  congenial  to  U.S. 
Influence." 

The  gigantic,  sprawling  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  is  often  accused  of  operating 
with  similar  nonchalance. 

Nowhere  In  the  Federal  budget  Is  any 
money  ever  allotted  to  the  CIA.  Yet  cost  es- 
timates approach  $800  million  to  $1  billion 
a  j-ear  and  that  Agency  certainly  spends  at 
least  twice  as  much  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  is  a  great  deal  larger. 

The  CIA  Is  putting  about  $2  billion  Into  Its 
All  spy  plane  alone  and  not  a  penny  of  this 
outlay  has  ever  showed  up  In  the  Federal 
balance  sheets. 

Meanwhile,  the  Rangers'  lunar  photo- 
graphs cost  $270  million.  After  an  8-year, 
S20  billion  crash  program,  our  two  astro- 
nauts are  to  be  on  the  moon  less  than  6 
hours;  it  will  cost  more  than  $3  billion  an 
hour  to  have  them  there. 

Scientists  say  we  should  send  up  instru- 
ments to  make  their  finding  Instead  for 
about  one-hundreth  the  cost. 

Our  deficit  dollars  fly  into  Washington's 
stockpiles  on  an  equivalent  scale.  The  stock- 
pile Inventories  now  exceed  $13.5  billion. 
Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd's  watchdog  commit- 
tee finds  that  of  76  categories,  63  are  stock- 
piled In  excess  of  their  objectives. 

Take  the  overbuying  of  machine  tools;  an 
unrevealed  scandal.  Col.  Robert  J.  Kaut, 
chief  of  the  Defense  Department's  grant- 
aid  division,  has  been  trying  to  liquidate 
some  of  this  hoard.  It  has  represented  300,- 
000  machine  tools  that  cost  more  than  $8.5 
billion.  All  1964  U.S.  machine  tool  ship- 
ments were  worth  less  than  a  third  of  this 
frozen  mass. 

Old  programs  never  die,  they  Just  spend 
away.  And  Mr.  Johnson  adds  a  new  program 
nearly  every  day.  Yet  think  what  this  nation 
could  do  with  the  $11  billion  in  Interest  we 
pay  each  year  on  the  money  Washington  has 
already  borrowed. 

Mr.  Johnson  talks  about  the  welfare  state. 
Whose  welfare?  Most  of  this  is  doubletalk  at 
the  double  time. 

We  are  trapped  in  the  backwash  of  def-' 
Icit  financing.  Juggled  books,  pork  barrel 
spending  and  a  politicians'  paradise  in  which 
the  value  of  our  dollar  Is  melting  like  butter 
In  the  sun. 


THE  "HELP  A  YOUTH"  PROGRAM 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  cities 
throughout  the  Nation  might  well  note 
and  adopt  a  "help  a  youth"  program 
comparable  to  the  plan  initiated  in  the 
city  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mr.  Harry  Rittoff . 

The  objectives  of  this  program  as  well 
as  its  organizational  structure  are  well 
described  in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Springfield  News-Sun  on  Sunday,  Oc- 
tober 3. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record^ 
as  follows: 

Local  "Help  a  Youth"  Program  Starts 
Monday 

(By  Art  Christen) 

"Help  a  Youth."  a  program  tmlquely 
Springfield's,  which  is  designed  to  aid  In 
locating  employment  for  young  men  and 
women  In  the  16  to  25  age  bracket,  opens  its 
doors  Monday. 

Its  chairman  is  Harry  Rittoff,  also  chair- 
man of  David's  Gloves,  Inc.,  who  has  do- 
nated office  space  at  his  plant  at  23  West 
Pleasant  Street,  and  who  has  financially  un- 
dervsrritten  the  program. 

Assisting  him  In  its  actual  operation  will 
be  Carl  Trautman,  of  4702  Mesa  Lane,  a 
veteran  of  25  years  with  the  Ohio  State  Em- 
ployment Office,  currently  working  with  the 
Town  and  Country  Day  School,  who  will  be 
in  the  office  or  in  the  field  contacting  po- 
tential employers. 

Working  with  Mr.  Rittoff  and  Mr.  Traut- 
man in  the  project's  initial  stages  as  an 
advisory  committee  are  Common  Pleas  Court 
Judge  Ben  J.  Goldman;  Probate  Judge  Glenn 
Detling;  Sam  McNab,  of  the  Ohio  Employ- 
ment Service;  Rolland  Wilson,  from  the 
Springfield  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Willis 
Mozier,  of  the  UAF;  Charles  Zartman,  rep- 
resenting the  board  of  education;  Horace  W. 
Morris,  executive  director  of  the  Springfield 
Urban  League,  Inc.;  Attorney  Daniel  I.  Ros- 
enthal; Mrs.  Virginia  McCumber,  Mr.  Rit- 
toff's  secretary;  and  Douglas  Crabtree.  repre- 
senting local  union  interests. 

Why  such  a  program? 

"That's  easy,"  Mr.  Rittoff  said.  "Take  a 
look  at  national  statistics  •  •  •  the  highest 
unemployment  rate  exists  in  this  16  to  25 
year  age  bracket  and  it's  Impossible  to  ignore 
the  Increasing  problem  of  the  high  school 
dropouts  of  both  sexes." 

This  program  Is  one  which  will  require  no 
donations  in  cash  from  the  general  public, 
from  industry  or  businesses.  The  only  thing 
it  needs  is  Job  opportunities,  Mr.  Rittoff 
said. 

"If  every  Springfield  and  Clark  County 
Industrial  plant  or  store  could  create  Just 
one  single  extra  Job  position,  even  in  a 
trainee  capacity,  we  feel  certain  that  this 
could  handle  all  the  unemployment  among 
the  young  in  the  area,"  Mr.  Rittoff  stated. 

"Of  course,  It's  a  real  challenge,"  Mr. 
Trautman  added. 

"We  certainly  don't  intend  to  turn  the 
world  upside-down  overnight  with  'Help  a 
Youth,'  but  we're  positive  that,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  area,  it  can  work  and 
accomplish  an  infinite  good." 

Here,  in  essence,  is  how  the  project  will 
operate: 

Local  industries  and  businesses  are  cur- 
rently being  contacted  to  line  up  possible  Job 
openings  and  then  applications  will  be  taken 
at  the  Pleasant  Street  office  with  Interviews 
by  appointment  only.  It's  a  process  then  of 
locating  the  Jobs,  then  collecting  the  applica- 
tions, and  by  screening,  getting  the  proper 
persons  for  the  proper  Job  with  the  least 
amount  of  confusion  which  sometimes  oc- 
curs in  placement  circles. 

IHr.  Trautman  has  set  his  office  hours  for 
Monday.  Wednesday,  and  Friday  from  3  to 
4:30  p.m.  and  will  spend  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  in  the  field.  Help  a  Youth's 
telephone  number  is  323-7401,  and  Mrs. 
McCtimber  will  aid  in  the  interviewing  and 
filing. 

There  also  has  been  established  a  bank 
account  by  Mr.  Rittoff  which  will  be  losed 
for  loans  to  needy  applicants  which  will  be 
repaid  on  an  interest-free  basis. 

"Help  a  youth's"  project  staff  will  be  vital- 
ly Interested  in  those  young  persons  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  beca\ise  of  a  lack 
of  a  high  school  diploma,  an   Inability  to 


meet  empl03mient  entrance  requirements,  a 
lack  of  motivation,  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
employment  possibilities,  Inadequate  read- 
ing or  writing  skills,  and  an  inability  to 
improve  potential  skills. 

After  orientation  with  potential  employ- 
ers and  employees,  the  applicants  will  be 
placed  in  positions  especially  designed  to 
improve  their  employability. 

And  there  will  be  a  foUowup  which  in- 
cludes, if  necessary,  employee  and  employer 
counseling,  financial  assistance  to  help  em- 
ployees acquire  tools  and  clothing  if  they  are 
unable  to  fiornish  them  themselves;  help  In 
the  solution  of  personal  and  work-associated 
problems,  and  training  in  improving  read- 
ing, writing  and  mathematics  skills. 

"We  want  no  financial  donations,"  Mr. 
Rittoff  said.  "In  fact,  I've  txirned  down 
several.  What  we  need  most  of  all  are  vol- 
unteer workers  who  will  give  of  their  time 
in  contacting  local  businesses  and  industries 
to  spread  the  information  concerning  the 
project.  After  all,  a  personal  contact  often- 
times means  so  much  more  than  a  phone 
call." 

The  project  is  also  geared  to  the  teen- 
age youth,  both  male  and  female,  who  Is 
dangerously  close  to  becoming  a  high  school 
dropout.  Through  the  program,  he  or  she 
can  be  Instructed  In  the  procedure  of  gain- 
ing a  work  permit  and  suitable  employment. 
And  the  employment  could  carry  into  the 
summertime  giving  the  youth  inspiration 
and  motivation  to  finish  his  important  ed- 
ucation. 

Initial  indications  show  that  many  local 
Industries  are  enthvisiastlc  concerning  the 
program  and  Its  potential  in  solving  a  critical 
problem  within  the  city  and  county. 

And  the  news  is  spreading. 

From  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Charles  Hipsh. 
president  of  the  Empire  State  Bank,  and  a 
longtime  friend  of  Mr.  Rittoff  wrote: 

"My  heartiest  congratulations  for  your 
generosity  and  your  evidence  of  a  big  heart 
in  starting  'help  a  youth.' 

"I  think  It  is  a  wonderful  thought  and  a 
great  movement  and  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
you  would  keep  me  informed  as  to  develop- 
ments because  if  the  idea  works  out,  as 
well  as  I  predict,  I  may  want  to  get  the 
same  thing  started  in  Kansas  City. 

"Again,  I  want  you  to  know  how  wonder- 
ful it  is  of  you  to  be  thinking  of  your  fellow 
men  and  assuring  you  of  my  warm  regards, 
lam. 

"Sincerely, 

"Charles  Hipsh." 

"Help  a  youth"  Is  Harry  Rittoff's  dream, 
his  own  creation  in  which  he  feels  so  strong- 
ly that  he  has  invested  both  finances  and 
time  in  getting  the  project  underway. 

"It  is  my  sincere  hoj)e  that  if  this  pro- 
gram proves  successful  locally,  it  will  spread 
to  other  cities  and  eventually  become  na- 
tionvplde,"  he  said.  "We  do  need  volunteer 
help,  not  cash,  and  again  I  say.  if  each  busi- 
ness or  industry  In  Springfield  and  ClEirk 
County  could  create  Just  one,  only  one  aid- 
dltlonal  Job  opportunity,  we'd  have  the  situ- 
ation well  in  hand." 

This  was  not  just  a  man  who  has  become 
a  success  in  his  own  chosen  field  speaking, 
it  was  a  humanitarian. 

And  now  it's  up  to  Springfield  and  Clark 
County  business  and  industry  to  give  Its  own 
youth  a  break  which  they  desperately  need. 


LARGE     NEW     CHRISTMAS     DRAFT 
CALL    HERALr>S    NEED   FOR   NEW 
GI    EDUCATION    BILL 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.;    Mr.  President, 
with  the  announcement  by  the  Pentagon 
of  a  45,224-man  draft  call  for  December 
1965,  the  need  for  prompt  enactment  of 
a  new  GI  bill  is  magnified.    The  oppor- 
tunity    for     intellectual     advancement 
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which  the  cold  war  GI  education  bill 
(S.  9)  affords  veterans  of  cold  war  mili- 
tary service  must,  in  the  spirit  of  justice, 
be  granted  these  dedicated  Americans 
without  further  delay.  Inequities  forced 
upon  our  service  men  and  women 
through  the  draft  and  the  personal  dis- 
rupted careers  and  lives  which  these  ca- 
pable individuals  bear  for  their  country 
cannot  remain  pending  while  we  proceed 
to  take  a  legislative  vacation.  We  simply 
should  not  in  good  conscience  adjourn 
this  Congress  while  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  have  been  economically  and 
educationally  disadvantaged  by  military 
service  to  their  country,  are  seeking  daily 
to  recommence  their  educational  careers 
and  carry  out  their  desires  to  become 
useful  instruments  in  the  expanding 
civilian  economy.  S.  9  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  more  than  4  to  1;  it  now 
languishes  in  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  In  good  conscience  it  should 
be  reported  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  appearing  in  the 
October  15.  1965,  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

December  Draft  Calls  45,224 

The  Pentagon  announced  a  45,224-man 
draft  call  for  December  yesterday,  10,000 
more  than  the  monthly  level  set  by  President 
Johnson  In  July  and  the  highest  levy  since 
the  Korean  war. 

Normally,  December  calls  are  light,  to 
ease  family  separations  during  the  Christmas 
holidays.  Last  December  only  7,800  men 
were  Inducted.  But  military  chiefs  want  to 
complete  the  340,000-man  buildup  In  the 
Armed  Forces — to  3  million  men — as  soon  as 
practicable.    That  will  be  next  September. 

In  July,  the  President  announced  that 
draft  calls  would  be  doubled  from  the  then 
current  level  of  17,000  men  a  month. 

Actually,  27,600  men  were  Inducted  in 
September.  The  October  call  is  33,600.  and 
36.450  men  will  be  Inducted  in  November. 

The  Army  will  draft  40.200  men  In  De- 
cember, compared  to  November's  call  for 
28.400  men.  Army  chiefs  want  a  total  of 
47.900  new  men  in  December  including  an 
expected  7.700  volunteers. 

The  Marine  Corps  will  take  5.024  men  un- 
der the  draft  in  November  and  expects  to  ob- 
tain 3,400  volunteers.  The  Navy  has  asked 
for  4.600-  draftees  in  November  but  believes 
it  can  get  enough  volunteers  to  meet  its 
needs  in  December.  The  Air  Force  has  not 
had  to  use  the  draft  in  the  Vietnam  buildup. 

Higher  draft  calls  almost  always  serve  as 
a  prod  for  volunteers. 

The  Air  Force  recruited  13.828  men  in 
September,  nearly  half  again  as  many  as  in 
recent  months.  Navy  chiefs  report  they  re- 
cruited 15.801  volunteers  in  September.  4,200 
more  than  their  original  quota. 


FINANCING  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  informative  address  given  by  the 
honorable  Norman  M.  Clapp.  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, in  Indianapolis  before  a 
regional  meeting  of  the  National  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association.  Mr.  Clapp 
cites  the  progress  made  in  the  last  4^2 
years  in  rural  electrification  and  outlines 
the   future   financial   requirements   for 


meeting  the  goals  of  the  rural  electric 
cooperative  system. 

Widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  re- 
markable achievements  of  the  past  30 
years,  rural  electrification  has  helped  to 
modernize  the  American  farm  and  bring 
greater  comforts  to  rural  homes  and  com- 
munities. Mr.  Clapp's  speech  gives  us 
a  perspective  on  the  continuing  impor- 
tance of  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  "Financing  for  the  Future"  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Financing  for  the  Putttee 
(Address  of  Norman  M.  Clapp,  Administra- 
tor,  Rural   Electrification   Administration, 
before  NRECA  Regional  Meetings,  1965) 
It  was  approximately  1  year  ago  that  I  met 
with  you  at  your  last  regional  meeting.    On 
that  occasion  I  observed  that  In  my  service 
as  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  I  had  not  missed  a  single  re- 
gional  meeting  of   NRECA  and   it  was  my 
fourth  time  around.     With  the  fate  of  this 
great  rural  electrification  program  hanging 
in  the  balance  of  an  historic  public  decision 
at  the  polls  I  expressed  the  hope  that  I  might 
be  back  for  a  fifth. 

This  Is  the  fifth,  and  I  am  happy  to  be 
with  you  again. 

We  have  covered  a  lot  of  ground  together — 
both  figuratively  and  literally — these  last  4y2 
years,  and  we  have  made  significant  progress 
in  getting  on  with  the  Job  of  rural  electrifi- 
cation. 

We  have  connected  the  5  millionth  con- 
sumer to  be  served  by  REA-flnanced  rural 
systems.  In  fact  the  number  has  now 
reached  beyond  5,300,000. 

We  have  met  a  recordbreaking  demand 
for  power.  Your  power  sales  have  risen  from 
27  billion  kilowatt-hours  dvuring  1960  to 
nearly  40  billion  In  1964.  Average  monthly 
kilowatt-hour  consumption  by  farm  and 
residential  consumers  on  REA-financed  lines 
increased  by  nearly  100  kilowatt-hours  In 
the  4  years — to  a  current  average  of  456  kilo- 
watt-hours per  month. 

To  do  all  this  your  distribution  line  mile- 
age has  grown  to  1,466,000,  an  Increase  of 
52.000  miles  since  January  1961.  and  your 
systems  have  been  strengthened  generally. 

Your  generating  capacity  has  grown  from 
1,513,201  kilowatts  in  January  of  1961  to 
2.022.298  kilowatts  In  January  of  this  year, 
and  loans  have  been  approved  for  an  addi- 
tional 836.000  kilowatts  of  capacity. 

Your  transmission  line  mileage  has  In- 
creased over  20  percent  In  the  same  period  to 
a  total  mileage  of  43.110  as  of  the  beginning 
of  1964.  Still  more  transmission  faculties 
are  on  the  way.  under  loans  already 
approved. 

The  investment  in  total  utility  plant  has 
gone  up  $1  billion,  from  $3,700  million  to 
$4,700  million. 

The  net  worth  of  your  systems  increased 
from  $690  million  to  pass  the  $l-blllion 
mark.  It  was  $1,058  million,  or  24.8 — nearly 
25 — percent  of  total  assets,  as  1965  began. 
In  1960,  your  net  worth  was  only  19.7 — under 
20 — percent  of  system  assets. 

In  the  vital  field  of  wholesale  power  sup- 
ply, the  cost  of  which  accounts,  on  the  aver- 
age, for  over  40  percent  of  the  distribution 
system's  total  costs,  we  have  brought  the 
average  cost  of  wholesale  power  purchased 
from  all  sources  down  to  a  new  low  of  6.6 
mills,  from  6.9  mills  in  1960. 

And  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  REA-financed 
generating  facilities  have  historically  had  to 
face  the  handicaps  of  Isolated  requirements 
with  small  units  and  consequent  relatively 
high  production  costs,  the  largest  reduction 


these  last  4  years  has  been  In  the  cost  of 
power  from  REA-financed  power-type  bor- 
rowers, a  reduction  from  9.2  mills  In  1960  to 

8.5  mills  in  1964.  The  net  projected  power 
cost  from  loans  made  to  power-type-^r- 
rowers  in  1964  and  in  1965  to  date  averages 

7.6  mills.  Taking  this  year  alone  It  is  down 
to  a  net  of  7.2  mills. 

We  have  made  great  progress  In  improv- 
ing the  terms  of  wholesale  power  contracts 
with  commercial  suppliers  and  freeing  REA- 
financed  rural  systems  from  crippling  restric- 
tions and  dual  rates.  In  1961  there  were  19 
companies  which  had  put  such  provisions  in 
189  contracts  with  your  systems.  Today  the 
number  of  companies  Is  down  to  six.  and  the 
number  of  restrictive  contracts  has  been  cut 
from  189  to  52. 

These  gains  in  Improved  wholesale  power 
supply,  coupled  with  mounting  resources 
and  better,  more  purposeful  management, 
have  opened  the  way  for  cutting  the  cost  of 
electricity  to  your  member-consumers. 

Our  records  show  that  only  14  of  REA's 
electric  borrowers  in  the  entire  country  made 
rate  reductions  to  their  consiimers  during 
fiscal  year  1961.  In  1962.  31  reduced  their 
rates.  In  1963,  the  number  climbed  to  77, 
and  there  were  ill  reductions  in  1964. 

In  fiscal  year  1965,  which  ended  last  June 
30,  a  record  total  of  126  rviral  electric  systems 
made  rate  reductions  for  a  record  savings  of 
more  than  $5,100,000  annually  in  their  con- 
sumers' electric  bills.  This  Is  not  only  a 
measure  of  your  increasing  strength,  but  it 
is  also  a  magnificent  contribution  to  the 
rural  economy  of  this  Nation. 

All  this.  In  Itself,  has  been  a  potent  force 
in  the  economic  development  of  rural 
America.  Parity  of  opportunity  for  the 
people  of  rural  America  Is  directly  affected 
by  the  ready  availability  of  electric  power  at 
costs  that  are  comparable  with  the  costs  of 
this  vital  service  in  the  urban  areas  of  the 
Nation.  Electricity  provides  a  vital  key  to 
better  living  and  greater  economic 
opportunities. 

But  even  beyond  this  general — though 
basic — contribution  to  riiral  areas  develop- 
ment and  the  national  welfare,  we  have 
achieved  some  very  specific  and  demonstrable 
gains.  Through  your  local  Interest  and  lead- 
ership. In  many  cases  with  the  assistance  of 
REA's  staff.  1,580  local  rural  area  develop- 
ment projects  have  been  launched  and  are 
coming  to  fruition.  They  amount  to  a  total 
new  Investment  in  rural  areas  of  an  estimated 
$1,100  million,  of  which  92  percent  Is  from 
non-Federal  sources.  These  projects  mean 
the  creation  of  151,000  direct  and  Indirect 
new  Jobs  In  rural  America,  and  their  success 
offers  new  hope  for  the  future  stability  and 
growth  of  countless  rural  communities. 

With  greater  recognition  of  your  impor- 
tance, not  only  to  the  millions  of  Americans 
in  the  rural  areas  of  this  country,  but  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  and  even  to  the  service  of 
America  In  aiding  the  underprivileged  of  oth- 
er lands,  has  come  greater  recognition  of  your 
need  for  territorial  Integrity — and  the  Justice 
of  your  claim  to  it.  In  six  States  this  year 
laws  were  enacted  which,  one  way  or  another, 
recognize  and  strengthen  the  territorial 
rights  of  rural  electric  cooperatives  In  con- 
tinuing to  serve  the  areas  they  were  built  to 
serve  Not  since  the  days  of  the  early  REA 
enabling  acts  has  so  much  State  legislative 
progress  been  made  by  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives in  a  single  year. 

We  have  forged  a  greater  unity  of  purpose 
within  the  rural  electrification  program  and 
developed  a  greater  public  understanding  of 
It  outside  the  program  Itself. 

This  Is  a  record  of  growth  and  accomplish- 
ment of  which  you  can  well  be  proud.  It  is 
the  product  of  a  Joint  venture  between  you 
and  your  Federal  Government.  We  In  REA 
have  been  proud  to  have  had  a  part  In  It. 

And  I  believe  it  can  be  said  REA,  first  under 
the  administration  of  President  Kennedy  and 
now  under  President  Johnson,  has  played  a 
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vital  role  in  the  resurgence  of  the  rural  elec- 
trification program  in  these  last  41/2  years. 

In  refocuslng  attention  on  the  still  critical 
handicaps  of  rural  electric  service,  we  have 
helped  win  a  greater  public  understanding 
of  the  equalizing  role  of  REA  financing  and 
technical  assistance. 

In  translating  the  purposes  of  rural  elec- 
trification Into  current  concepts,  not  only  of 
area  coverage,  but  of  parity  of  rates  and 
service  from  stable  and  secure  systems  that 
can  assure  future  as  well  as  present  service, 
we  have  made  the  task  of  rural  electrification 
more  understandable  to  the  general  public 
and  have  helped  give  your  management  a 
clearer  sense  of  purpose  and  direction. 

The  new  REA  policy  relating  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  levels  of  its  borrowers,  with  which 
you  have,  on  the  whole,  cooperated  so  splen- 
didly, has  laid  to  rest  an  old  public  misunder- 
standing, and  at  the  same  time  has  helped 
get  your  total  resources  pulling  their  full 
weight  In  our  progress  toward  program 
objectives. 

The  five-star  member  service  program  has 
added  a  new  dimension  to  REA  technical 
assistance  to  help  you  do  more  effectively  the 
Job  your  organizations  were  created  to  do. 

The  third  criterion  of  our  generation  and 
transmission  lending  policy  faced  up  to  the 
fact  that  favorable  power  supply  Is  more  than 
Just  a  matter  of  cost  and  kilowatts  or  kilo- 
watt-hours. The  value  of  Independence  for 
ultimate  survival  and  freedom  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  rural  electrification  must  also 
be  considered.  The  position  of  rural  electric 
cooperatives  In  the  electric  Industry  is 
stronger,  by  far,  today  because  we  have  added 
the  third  criterion  to  REA  generation  and 
transmission  loan  policy. 

Crucial,  of  course,  to  the  whole  effort  has 
been  the  availability  of  new  loan  capital  to 
meet  your  needs  for  growth  and  greater  ef- 
fectiveness. In  this,  too,  the  record  speaks 
for  itself. 

During  the  5  fiscal  years  1692-66  the  total 
amount  of  funds  made  available  by  Congress 
for  electrification  loans  add  up  to  $1,800 
million,  an  Increase  of  42  percent  over  the 
authorizations  of  the  previous  5  fiscal  years. 

We  have  made  more  loans  for  generation 
and  transmission.  During  the  4Vi  years 
whch  ended  last  June  30,  we  approved  loans 
for  more  generating  capacity  than  was  pro- 
vided in  all  the  previous  25^4  years  of  the 
program.  In  those  4'/^  years,  REA  approved 
a  total  of  $765  million  for  G  and  T  loans. 
This  averages  out  to  $170  million  a  year  for 
generation  and  transmission. 

We  have  encouraged  you  to  make  more 
arrangements  for  Interchange  of  power  and 
to  plan  and  enter  power  pooling  arrange- 
ments. We  have  encouraged  you  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  economies  of  size 
In  generation  and  transmission,  and  we  al- 
ready have  made  loans  to  finance  a  300,000- 
kilowatt  plant  for  Dalryland,  a  200,000-kilo- 
watt  plant  for  Basin,  and  a  150.000-kllowatt 
plant  for  United. 

But  impressive  £is  this  record  of  achieve- 
ment is,  great  as  the  capital  resources  are 
which  have  been  available  to  you,  they  are 
far  short  of  what  will  be  needed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  rural  electrification  in  the  years 
Immediately  ahead. 

We  estimate  at  REA  that  within  the  next 
15  years,  1965  to  1980,  the  existing  rural 
electric  systems  will  require  an  aggregate  of 
new  capital  of  over  $8  billion.  Add  to  that 
the  new  capital  which  may  be  required  for 
new  systems,  particularly  new  G  and  T  sys- 
tems, and  the  requirements  go  still  higher. 
Some  of  this  capital  will  come  from  your 
own  resources,  but  most  of  It  will  have  to 
come  from  new  loans. 

We  fully  expect  that  your  annual  require- 
ments for  loan  capital  will  rise  from  present 
levels  to  approximately  $700  mUlion  by  1980. 

Rural  electrification  and  its  needs  have 
never  had  a  greater  champion  than  President 
Johnson.    No  President  of  the  United  States 


has  ever  had  such  an  Intimate  association 
with  the  REA  program.  He  has  worked 
among  you,  with  you,  and  for  you  throughout 
his  long  and  distinguished  career  of  public 
service.  He  Is  a  member  of  a  rural  electric 
cooperative  in  Texas,  which  he  himself  helped 
organize.  He  has  been  close  to  the  REA  pro- 
gram throughout  Its  history.  He  understands 
It,  and  he  supports  it. 

This  Congress  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  understanding  and  sympathetic  Con- 
gresses of  recent  years  In  considering  the 
needs  of  rural  electrification. 

But  there  Is  grave  doubt  whether  any 
President — or  any  Congress — can  be  expected. 
In  view  of  the  great  and  serious  budgetary 
pressures  the  Federal  Government  Is  under 
In  these  times,  to  provide  the  full  amount  of 
your  rising  future  capital  needs  through  the 
Federal  budget — under  existing  budget  pro- 
cedures and  at  existing  interest  rates. 

Now  it  is  Important  that  we  all  understand 
this  is  not  a  problem  which  has  been  created 
by  anyone — the  President,  the  Congress,  or 
your  national  association.  It  Is  a  problem 
which  has  grown  out  of  a  state  of  the  public 
mind,  a  public  concern  over  the  costs  of 
Government,  and  a  perfectly  understandable 
Interest  of  the  taxpayer  In  the  bills  he  pays. 

The  task  we  face  Is  finding  a  solution  to 
this  problem  which  the  majority  of  American 
citizens,  whether  they  live  In  the  country 
or  in  the  city,  will  accept  as  fair  and  rea- 
sonable— and  In  the  public  Interest. 

Years  ago  there  was  a  national  advertising 
campaign  built  around  the  theme  "Even  your 
best  friends  won't  tell  you."  Whatever  the 
other  merits  of  that  slogan  may  have  been.  It 
recognized  one  basic  truth :  the  greatest  test 
of  friendship  Is  a  willingness  to  face  the  tin- 
pleasant  as  well  as  the  pleasant  necessities 
of  life  together. 

So  It  Is  with  the  problem  of  future  financ- 
ing needs  of  the  rviral  electrification  pro- 
gram. 

You  have  recognized  this  problem.  You 
recognized  It  2  years  ago  when  you  prepared 
to  direct  your  national  association  to  vmder- 
take  a  study  of  possible  supplemental  financ- 
ing from  private  sources. 

We  have  recognized  It  In  REA  and  have 
been  proceeding  with  our  studies  of  the  pos- 
sible development  of  a  form  of  Intermediate 
financing  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  pres- 
ent basic  2  percent  REA  financing  and  your 
ultimate  access  to  the  private  money  market. 

At  your  last  annual  meeting  of  NRECA  at 
Miami  Beach  your  national  board  of  directors 
acted  to  expand  the  scope  of  your  study  to 
Include  Intermediate  financing  from  public 
sources  and  thus  cover  all  the  avaUable  al- 
ternatives for  your  consideration. 

You — and  your  national  association — are 
to  be  commended  for  the  foresight,  the  ma- 
ture sense  of  responsibility,  and  the  courage 
which  has  marked  your  willingness  to  face 
up  to  this  problem  at  this  time. 

The  heart  of  the  problem  from  your  stand- 
point— from  the  standpoint  of  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperative  systems — Is  the  need  for  an 
assured  source  of  greater  loan  capital  In  the 
Immediate  future  at  Interest  rates  compatible 
with,  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  of 
rural  electrification.  Added  to  this  Is  the 
further  need  of  greater  flexibility  In  the  use 
of  new  capital  so  that  It  may  be  used  with 
maximum  efficiency. 

Your  Federal  Government  shares  this  con- 
cern with  you,  for  It,  too.  Is  Interested  In  the 
achievement  of  the  purposes  of  rural  elec- 
trification. The  REA  program  was  under- 
taken 30  years  ago  because  of  that  Interest. 
It  continues  true  to  that  interest. 

The  Federal  Government,  however,  has  an 
added  responsibility.  The  President,  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Administrator  of  REA,  where  public  assist- 
ance or  public  cost  is  Involved  have  an  In- 
escapable responsibility  to  the  public  for 
wise  and  prudent  stewardship  of  its  re- 
sources. 


The  Federal  Government  Is  committed  to 
the  task  of  achieving  the  purposes  of  rural 
electrification,  and  In  the  words  of  President 
Johnson,  "The  objective  of  the  REA  program 
throughout  Its  existence  has  been  to  achieve 
parity  of  electric  service  and  costs  between 
city  and  country." 

We  are  committed  to  assist  you  In  getting 
this  done,  and  REA's  favorable  financing  and 
technical  assistance  are  provided  for  that 
purpose.  But  In  the  discharge  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  public  there  must  be  a 
continual  balancing  of  assistance  against 
need.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  waste  the 
taxpayer's  dollar  either  by  giving  assistance 
that  Is  not  needed  to  accomplish  the  public 
purposes  of  rural  electrification  or  by  over- 
looking a  means  of  providing  equal  assist- 
ance at  less  public  expense. 

And  knowing  from  experience  the  high 
sense  of  public  responslbUlty  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperative  leaders  have  themselves 
shown  over  the  years  In  the  success  of  the 
REA  program,  I  am  sure  you  would  expect 
us — and  want  tis — to  do  our  full  duty. 

It  Is  In  that  spirit  that  we  have  approached 
our  own  studies  of  future  rural  electrifica- 
tion needs  and  watched  with  Interest  your 
studies.  It  Is  In  that  spirit  we  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  counsel  with  you  now  to  see 
If  we  can  develop  acceptable  solutions  which 
will  meet  yotir  needs,  our  responsibilities, 
and  the  alms  and  purposes  of  rural  elec- 
trification. 

Our  common  objective  Is  to  build  a 
stronfefer  rural  electrification  program  with 
greater  resources  and  greater  flexibility. 

Our  common  aim  Is  to  use  these  resotu-cea 
as  efficiently  and  as  effectively  as  we  can  de- 
vise, accomplishing  the  purpose  of  rural  elec- 
trification at  a  minimum  of  cos|;  — to  you  and 
to  the  public.  ; 

I  have  no  proposal  to  offfer — or  to  sell. 
We  In  REA  have  been  studying  the  problem, 
as  you  and  your  national  association  have 
been  studying  It.  In  our  studies  we  have 
established  some  significant  facts  and 
reached  some  general  conclusions  on  possible 
approaches  to  Its  solution. 

My  observations  offered  here  today  Eire  by 
no  construction  to  be  considered  as  a  pro- 
pKjsal  to  change  or  not  to  change  the  existing 
law  covering  REA  financing.  They  are  offered 
simply  as  matters  to  be  considered  by  you 
In  shaping  yovir  own  conclusions  and  course 
of  action. 

Our  studies  have  shown  that  even  with  the 
growing  strength  of  the  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives, the  great  majority  of  them  still  need 
2  percent  capital  if  they  are  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  area  coverage,  parity  of  rates 
and  service,  and  develop  the  reserves  neces- 
sary to  assure  stable  and  continuing  opera- 
tion on  Into  the  future. 

There  Is,  however,  a  significant  number 
of  borrowers  which  have  now  developed  a 
capability  of  doing  all  these  things  and  still 
pay  a  rate  of  Interest  on  future  financing 
greater  than  2  percent. 

If  a  two-price,  or  even  a  multiple-price, 
financing  plan  Is  developed,  It  Is  quite  possi- 
ble. In  my  Judgment,  to  determine  on  a 
completely  objective,  Impartial  basis,  the  In- 
terest rate  needed  by  each  individual  loan 
applicant  to  accomplish  program  objectives. 

Through  the  normal  feasibility  study, 
which  has  been  a  part  of  REA's  loan  evalua- 
tion procedure  since  the  Inception  of  the  pro- 
gram, it  Is  possible  to  project  the  costs  of 
full  area  coverage,  the  revenues  from  parity 
rates,  and  the  margins  necessary  to  develop 
adequate  reserves,  and  then  determine  If  the 
applicant  has  beyond  that  the  revenue  capa- 
bility for  paying  a  rate  of  Interest  on  the 
loan  In  question  greater  than  2  percent. 

Tied  to  firm  concepts  of  these  essential 
program  objectives,  which  are  subject  to 
specific  definition  and  measurement,  this 
determination  need  not  be  left  to  adminis- 
trative whim  or  arbitrariness.  It  can  be  done 
by  plain,  old-fashioned  arithmetic. 
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The  NRKCA  board  of  directors,  as  quoted 
In  the  report  of  your  "Rural  Electric  Financ- 
ing Study,"  makes  three  recommendations: 

"1.  That  the  present  REA  2-percent  Inter- 
est program  be  kept  unchanged  for  those 
systems  needing  It; 

"2.  That  an  Intermediate  financing  plan  be 
set  up  to  provide  more  flexibility  In  loans; 

and 

'•3.  That  a  mechanism  be  established  to 
provide  a  way  to  bring  supplemental  private 
money  Into  the  program  at  terms  that  will 
enable  the  systems  to  grow  and  carry  out 
their  program  objectives." 

These  are  Important  recommendations. 
They  are  both  thoughtful  and  constructive. 
They  are  the  product  of  exhaustive  tmd  ex- 
pert study  and  evaluation. 

On  the  basis  of  our  studies  of  the  future 
financing  needs  of  rural  electrification  I 
would  certainly  concur  that  the  present  2- 
percent  financing  available  through  REA 
should  be  continued  to  the  full  extent  It  la 
needed  to  accomplish  the  p\irpose8  of  the 
rural  electrification  program. 

I  would  add  that  the  need  for  2-percent 
financing  must  be  meafiured  In  terms  of  Its 
need  to  accomplish.  In  the  case  of  each  loan 
applicant,  the  program  objectives  of  area 
coverage,  parity  of  rates  and  service,  and  ade- 
quate reserves.  Need  for  this  assistance 
must  be  tied  clearly  to  program  purposes  and 
not  be  lef  c  to  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  what 
the  traffic  will  bear. 

I  would  concur,  too.  In  the  wisdom  of  an 
Intermediate  financing  plan  at  an  Interest 
rate  equal  to  the  Federal  Government's  cost 
of  borrowed  money,  allowing  you  In  return 
for  the  higher  Interest  rate  a  greater  fiexl- 
blUty  of  use. 

I  recognize  the  desirability  of  bringing 
supplemental  private  capital  Into  the  pro- 
gram. I  would  caution  you.  however,  that 
any  device  for  bringing  private  capital  Into 
the  program— to  be  acceptable — must  be  able 
to  offer  financing  at  rates  of  Interest  that  are 
realistic  and  usable.  The  range  of  \isable 
Interest  rates  for  rural  systems  certainly 
cannot  exceed  what  the  urban-based  power 
companies  pay  for  their  long-term  borrowed 
money.  This  currently  runs  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  4Vi  to  5  percent.  Even  within 
the  usable  range,  the  usefulness  of  loan 
capital  In  achieving  program  objectives 
against  the  handicaps  of  even  the  more  ma- 
ture nural  systems  Is  going  to  be  progressively 
curtailed  to  the  extent  It  rises  above  3% 
and  4  percent. 

All  these  thoughts  you  will  want  to  con- 
sider most  carefully  In  forming  your  own 
judgment,  but  there  can  be  no  escaping  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  a  decision.  The 
problem  of  meeting  the  future  financing 
needs  of  your  rural  systems  must  be  solved, 
for  the  needs  are  already  upon  xis  for  all  to 
see.    They  cannot  be  wished  away. 

To  do  nothing,  to  simply  sit  tight  with 
the  present  financing  pattern.  In  my  humble 
Judgment,  Is  Just  a  ticket  to  slow  starva- 
tion. 

Delay  Involves  grave  risks.  No  one  can 
predict  the  temper  of  the  next  Congress  with 
respect  to  rural  electrification  matters.  The 
present  Congress  has  demonstrated  an  un- 
derstanding of  and  sympathy  for  the  alms  of 
rural  electrification  that  adds  greatly  to  the 
prospects  for  reaching  some  sound  and  last- 
ing solution  to  this  problem  If  it  can  be  done 
within  the  next  year. 

Let  no  one  confuse  ovir  consultations  in 
these  weeks  ahead  with  the  efforts  made  7 
and  8  years  ago  to  change  the  Interest  rate 
on  REA  financing. 

That  was  part  of  a  Government-wide  drive 
to  apply  the  fiscal  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  In  which  fiscal  consider- 
ation came  first,  and  program  objectives  only 
second,  if  at  all. 

There  was  no  real  assurance  then  that  the 
administration  would  continue  the  availabil- 
ity of  2  percent  financing  on  any  condition, 


and  what  individual  protests  were  heard 
that  2  percent  financing  could  be  continued 
under  the  proposal  advanced  were  hardly  re- 
assuring because  there  were  no  clearly  de- 
fined program  objectives,  other  than  area 
coverage,  to  which  the  need  for  such  financ- 
ing could  be  related. 

And  equally  Important,  you  were  not  con- 
sulted. 

What  we  are  doing  now — In  1965 — is  quite 
different.  We  are  exploring  together  not  only 
the  need  for  future  financing  but  the  ways 
and  means  that  can  best  meet  them. 

We  are  agreed,  I  believe,  on  what  ovir  pro- 
gram objectives  are. 

We  have  developed  workable  measixring 
sticks  for  determining  the  appropriateness  of 
higher  cost  financing  or  the  need  for  the 
present  2 -percent  financing  on  any  loan  ap- 
plication. 

And  this  administration  is  prepared  to  as- 
sure you  again — and  again — that  it  supports 
the  continuation  of  2-percent  loans  for  rural 
electrification  to  the  full  extent  of  that 
need. 

It  also  stands  ready  and  urges  you  to  Join 
in  developing  a  suitable  pattern  for  supple- 
mental financing  to  provide  additional  loan 
resources  for  those  borrowers  which  no  longer 
are  dependent  upon  the  2-percent  rate. 

I  could  close  with  no  better  bit  of  advice 
than  that  offered  last  July  by  President 
Johnson,  when  he  spoke  to  the  NRECA  Board 
of  Directors  in  the  Rose  Garden  of  the  White 
House. 

The  President  said:  "If  you  do  not  look  far 
into  the  futiire  and  provide  the  necessary 
leadership,  there  Is  not  going  to  be  much 
rural  America  •  •  •  You  must  take  the  lead 
In  planning  today  for  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen 35  years  from  now.  You  must  take  the 
lead  in  planning  for  a  fuller  utilization  of 
rural  America — providing  the  power  and  the 
service  to  meet  your  share  of  the  future's 
demands." 

On  that  basis  your  studies  and  ours  should 
provide  a  common  ground  on  which  we  can 
move  forward  together  toward  a  stronger, 
greater  rural  electrification  program  to  the 
benefit  of  rviral  America — and  to  the  credit 
of  all  America. 


ABOLITION  OF  THE  DEATH 
PENALTY 
Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  in 
1964  the  voters  of  my  State  abolished 
the  death  penalty.  This  pattern  is  run- 
ning through  the  legislatures  of  many 
of  our  States.  One  of  the  active  propo- 
nents of  the  long-needed  reform  was  the 
capable  young  district  attorney  of 
Multnomah  County.  Portland,  Oreg., 
George  van  Hoomissen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Journal  of  the  National 
District  Attorneys  issue  for  August  1965 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Death  Penaltt:  Retormation  or  Vin- 
DicnvE  Justice? — WrrH  No  ErrECTrvE  De- 
terrence Exhibited,  Capital  Punishment 
Only  Assuages  Socnrrr's  VrNDicrrvE  Bent 

(By  George  Van  Hoomissen) 
(Note. — The  author,  a  graduate  of  Port- 
land University  and  Georgetown  University 
Law  Center,  has  been  the  district  attorney 
of  Multnomah  County.  Portland,  Greg.,  since 
1962.  He  is  an  Instructor  in  criminal  law  at 
the  Northwestern  College  of  Law  in  Portland. 
While  district  attorney  he  accepted  the  co- 
chairmanship  of  the  lawyers'  group  asso- 
ciated with  the  Oregon  Committee  To  Abol- 
ish the  Death  Penalty.  In  1964  the  Oregon 
voters  abolished  the  death  penalty  by  a  vote 
of  455,654  to  302.105.     Under  the  provlslona 


of  the  repeal  measure,  Ufe  Imprisonment  with 
the  possibility  of  parole  after  10  years  waa 
automatically  substituted  as  the  penalty  for 
first-degree  murder. 

Within  a  few  months  after  I  assumed  of- 
fice, I  found  myself  flanked  by  reporters 
wanting  to  know  "Will  the  State  ask  for  the 
death  penalty  in  this  case?"  Though  unre- 
hearsed my  answer  seemed  almost  automatic. 
"It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  rather  pre- 
sumptuous for  me  to  tell  a  Jury  that  the 
people  of  my  State  require  the  death  of  any- 
one. Under  our  law  the  Jury  determines  the 
penalty  for  first-degree  murder  xinder  com- 
prehensive instructions  from  the  trial  Judge. 
If  the  Jury  Is  sufficiently  competent  to  deter- 
mine the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  the  accused, 
they  are  equally  competent  to  assess  the  ap- 
propriate penalty  without  any  assistance 
from  the  district  attorney." 

This  position  represented  a  rather  dra- 
matic change  in  the  policy  of  the  office.  Lea 
than  a  year  eiirller  I  had  been  on  the  oppo- 
site of  the  table,  serving  as  court-appointed 
counsel  for  a  young  man  accvised  of  the 
"butcher  slaying"  of  a  Portland  housewife. 
This  was  my  third  first-degree  murder  de- 
fense In  less  than  2  years.  My  client  waa 
charged  with  having  raped,  mvu-dered,  and 
dismembered  his  victim.  We  offered  to  plead 
guilty  to  second-degree  murder,  which  under 
Oregon  law  would  have  meant  an  automatic 
life  sentence.  My  predecessor  in  office  refused 
to  even  consider  the  matter.  "The  State  will 
demand  the  death  penalty."  he  advised  the 
press.  The  trial  lasted  3  weeks  and  the  Jury 
deliberated  3  days  before  returning  a  verdict 
of  murder  with  recommendation  for  mercy— 
an  automatic  life  sentence. 

After  the  Jury  was  discharged  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  case  with  several 
of  the  Jvu-ors.  At  no  time,  they  told  me,  had 
they  ever  seriously  considered  Imposing  the 
death  penalty  on  my  client.  Seven  of  the 
12  Jurors  had  voted  to  find  the  defendant 
not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity. 

AS  A  STUDENT  OF  CRIMINAL  LAW 

When  I  studied  criminal  law  under  Edward 
Bennett  Williams  at  Georgetown.  I  never 
dreamed  that  10  years  later  I  would  be  the 
prosecutor  in  my  State's  largest  county. 
While  I  waa  greatly  impressed  by  Ed  Wil- 
llEuns'  forensic  abUlty  and  persuasive  tech- 
niques, I  did  not  accept  without  qualifica- 
tion everything  he  said  about  those  "poor, 
innocent  defendants  languishing  in  our  Na- 
tion's Jails."  But  in  refiectlng  I  now  realize 
from  personal  observations  that  a  statement 
often  made  by  Williams  in  class  and  now  con- 
tained in  his  book  "One  Man's  Freedom" 
paints  an  accurate  picture  of  capital  punish- 
ment as  it  is  administered  in  this  country 
today — a  penalty  which  Is  Inhuman,  unjust 
and  unequal 

As  Wllllarns  puts  it.  "It  is  inhuman  he- 
cause  its  deterrent  effects  are  now  recognized 
as  a  myth.  It  Is  unjust  because  it  leaves  no 
remedy  for  a  mistake.  It  is  unequal  because 
it  is  exacted  almost  exclusively  of  the  poor 
and  ignorant." 

THE  STATE  AS  AN  EXECUTIONER 

I  do  not  believe  that  capital  punishment  Is 
immoral  per  se.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  the  State  possesses  the  right  of  capital 
punishment  In  appropriate  cases.  The  ex- 
istence of  a  right,  however,  does  not  neces- 
sarily require  the  exercise  of  that  right  by 
the  State.  I  believe  there  are  clear  and 
compelling  reasons  why  the  State  should  not 
exercise  Its  right  of  capital  punishment  any 
longer.  A  dozen  or  more  States  have  abol- 
ished capital  punishment  and  nearly  half  the 
States  now  use  the  death  penalty  so  sparingly 
that  it  plays  almost  no  part  In  their  prograffi 
of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  treatment 
That  the  long-term  trend  Is  toward  aboUtloc 
is  immlstakable. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  capital  punishment 
deters  other  persons  from  committing  crimes 
which  provide  for  the  death  penalty.    While 
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there  has  been  some  research  into  this  mat- 
ter, the  paucity  of  reliable  statistics  pre- 
cludes my  acceptance  of  the  "deterrence" 
theory.  At  least  I  feel  that  the  proponents 
of  the  ultimate  penalty  have  not  proven 
their  case  in  this  regard.  For  every  report 
which  announces  that  the  death  penalty  is 
a  deterrent  to  the  commission  of  capital 
crimes  by  others,  I  can  produce  an  equaUy 
reliable  survey  which  concludes  that  it  is 
not  a  deterrent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  controversy 
the  burden  of  proof  must  fall  upon  the  advo- 
cate of  the  ultimate  penalty.  Taking  an- 
other man's  life  can  only  be  Justified  if  other 
means  of  providing  protection  for  society  are 
not  reasonably  available  or  If  it  can  be  posi- 
tively shown  that  the  ultimate  penalty  pro- 
vides a  real  deterrent  to  the  commission  of 
capital  crimes  by  others.  As  a  general  state- 
ment our  penal  Institutions  are  secure  and 
life  Imprisonment  does  afford  adequate  pro- 
tection for  society  from  persons  convicted 
of  capital  crimes.  If  convicted  murderers 
are  paroled  prematurely,  the  parole  system 
is  deficient.  The  remedy,  of  course,  is  to 
Improve  parole  procedxires  rather  than  ex- 
ecute the  offender. 

Another  argument  which  persuades  me 
that  the  State  should  not  exercise  its  right 
of  capital  punishment  is  the  ever-present 
danger  of  o\ir  executing  an  innocent  person. 
The  finality  of  the  death  penalty  makes  it 
Impossible  to  correct  those  errors  of  Judg- 
ment which  occasionally  find  their  way  into 
the  administration  of  the  criminal  law.  In 
the  words  of  Judge  Jerome  Prank,  "No  one 
knows  how  many  Innocent  men,  erroneously 
convicted  of  murder,  have  been  put  to  death 
by  American  governments,  for  once  a  con- 
victed man  is  dead,  all  interest  in  vindicat- 
ing him  generally  evaporates." 

I  have  spoken  with  many  prison  officials — 
wardens,  counselors  and  guards,  and  almost 
without  exception,  they  have  advised  me 
that  they  are  opposed  to  capital  punishment. 
The  warden  of  the  Oregon  State  Peniten- 
tiary, Clarence  T.  Gladden,  a  veteran  of  over 
W  years  of  State  and  Federal  institutional 
service,  has  testified  on  several  occasions  be- 
fore the  Oregon  Legislature  in  opposition  to 
capital  punishment.  Clinton  T.  Duffy,  who 
presided  over  90  executions  while  he  was 
warden  at  California's  San  Quentln  Peniten- 
tiary, has  campaigned  nationally  against  the 
ultimate  penalty.  Warden  Duffy's  case 
against  capital  punishment  is  a  convincing 
Indictment  of  the  ultimate  penalty  because 
It  Is  spoken  by  a  profe?:slonal  who  found 
himself  repulsed  each  time  he  was  required 
to  serve  as  executioner  under  statutes  he 
believed  unjust  and  unnecessary. 

CAPITAL     PUNISHMENT     DOES    NOT    DETER 

Until  I  can  be  convinced  that  capital  pun- 
ishment actually  deters  other  persons  from 
committing  capital  crimes — until  I  can  be 
persuaded  of  the  infallibility  of  our  system 
of  criminal  justice  which  will  insure  that  no 
Innocent  person  will  be  executed — until  I 
can  be  certain  that  the  poor,  the  friendless 
and  the  Ignorant  will  receive  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law  and  until  I  can  be  certain 
that  the  ultimate  penalty  is  required  for 
the  protection  of  society  and  that  other 
means  of  providing  that  protection  are  not 
reasonably  available — I  will  not  ask  any  Judge 
or  Jury  to  order  another  man's  execution. 

To  me  an  Individual's  attitude  toward 
capital  punishment,  like  his  preference  of 
religion.  Is  a  matter  of  Individual  conscience. 
This  article  was  not  written  with  the  Idea  in 
mind  of  attempting  to  convince  any  advocate 
of  the  ultimate  penalty  that  his  position  Is 
hnmoral,  unjust  or  uncivilized.  It  is  an  ap- 
peal for  consideration  of  the  thinking  of  pro- 
fessionals such  as  Dr.  Sheldon  Glueck,  who 
tells  us,  "The  presence  of  the  death  penalty 
as  the  keystone  of  our  penal  system  bedevils 
the  administration  of  criminal  Justice  all  the 
*ay  down  the  line  and  is  a  major  stumbling 


block  in  the  path  of  general  reform  of  the 
treatment  of  crime  and  criminals." 

Capital  punishment  is  a  manifestation  of 
society's  reluctant  admission  that  it  has  ut- 
terly and  completely  failed  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  the  individual  who  has  com- 
mitted a  most  heinous  crime.  Yet  society 
mvist  cope  with  the  offender  and  it  does  so 
by  using  the  expedient  of  removing  the 
offender  permanently  from  its  midst.  Out 
of  sight,  out  of  mind.  Remove  the  offender, 
remove  the  problem.  Who  are  we  trying  to 
kid  but  ourselves? 

REFORMATION     NOT    VINDICATION 

I  have  still  another,  somewhat  provlnclail, 
basis  for  opposing  the  death  penalty.  Article 
I,  section  15  of  the  constitution  of  Oregon, 
provides:  "Laws  for  the  punishment  of  crime 
shall  be  fo\mded  on  the  principles  of  refor- 
mation, and  not  of  vindictive  Justice."  I 
have  never  been  able  to  reconcile  capital 
punishment  with  this  policy  contained  in 
our  State  constitution..  I  will  accept  that 
the  more  specific  provisions  of  constitutional 
law  will  prevail  as  against  the  general  state- 
ment of  policy  contained  in  article  I,  section 
15.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that 
the  Founding  Fathers  intended  maximum 
emphasis  be  placed  upon  reformation  and  re- 
habilitation rather  than  upon  an  "eye  for 
an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth"  approach  to 
the  administration  of  criminal  Justice. 

THE   END    OF   THE   DEATH    PENALTT 

In  a  1960  message  to  the  California  Legis- 
lature on  the  subject  of  capital  punishment. 
Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  concluded:  "The 
naked,  simple  fact  is  that  the  death  penalty 
has  been  a  gross  failure.  Beyond  its  horror 
and  incivility,  it  has  neither  protected  the 
innocent  nor  deterred  the  wicked.  The  re- 
current spectacle  of  publicly  sanctioned 
killing  has  cheapened  hiunan  life  and  dig- 
nity without  the  redeeming  grace  which 
comes  from  justice  meted  out  swiftly,  evenly, 
humanely." 

I  will  predict  that  within  a  decade  the 
majority  of  States  will  abolish  capital  pun- 
ishment for  all  crimes  save  a  few  minor  ex- 
ceptions, such  as  killing  a  police  officer.  The 
legislatvireE  of  a  dozen  or  more  States  have 
flirted  with  repeal  this  year.  As  Increasing 
demands  for  abolition  are  heard  throughout 
the  Nation,  proponents  of  the  ultimate  pen- 
alty will  be  expected  to  prove  their  claims 
of  deterrence  and  necessity.  The  burden  of 
proof  will  naturally  and  logically  shift  to 
the  advocate  of  the  supreme  penalty  rather 
than  remain  vidth  the  abolitionist.  Thought- 
ful voters  will  be  favorably  impressed  with 
the  premise  that  the  State  must  affirmative- 
ly Justify  executions.  The  increasing  em- 
phasis upon  the  sanctity  of  himian  life  and 
Individual  dignity  which  Is  being  manifested 
In  so  many  other  areas  these  days  in  the 
United  States  and  around  the  world  will 
compel  many  thoughtful  people  to  conclude 
that  the  State,  In  this  Instance  at  least, 
has  failed  to  sustain  the  burden  of  proof, 
not  only  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  but  even 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

Warden  Levsrls  E.  Lawes  of  Sing  Sing  fame 
expressed  my  sentiments  forcefully  when  he 
observed  that  "the  death  penalty  is  a  relic 
of  savagery,  perpetrated  by  custom  and  in 
Ignorance,  maintained  by  false  assumptions 
and  consxmunated  in  a  killing  that  is  legal  in 
name  only;  it  is  illogical  and  inconsistent 
with  religion  and  morality;  it  condones  an 
act  of  an  agent  that  would  be  murder  for  an 
Individual;  it  carries  out  in  secrecy  what 
would  be  revolting  in  public;  it  is  man- 
made  and  fallible  and,  therefore,  subject  to 
gross  miscarriage  of  Justice;  It  is  ineffective 
and  sets  an  example  for  murder." 


WHY  CAN'T  WE  MAKE  CARS  SAFER? 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.    Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent New  York  Herald  Tribune  article 


was  headlined:  "Highway  Safety — ^Na- 
tion's Mood  for  Improvement."  The 
hearings  on  the  Federal  role  in  traflBc 
safety  which  we  began  8  months  ago  in 
the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reor- 
ganization have  convinced  me  of  this 
fact — that  the  people  are  fed  up  with 
excuses  and  inaction  and  they  are  de- 
manding that  something  be  done  to  stop 
the  terrible  carnage  that  takes  place 
daily  on  the  roads  and  streets  of  our 
country.  The  ugliest  aspect  of  Ameri- 
can highways  today  is  its  death  toll  and 
we  must  begin  to  pay  as  much  atten- 
tion to  it  as  we  do  to  other  aspects  of 
highway  improvement  and  beautiflca- 
tion. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reor- 
ganization of  the  Committee  on  Grov- 
ernment  Operations  intends  to  delve  in- 
to every  aspect  of  the  traffic  safety  prob- 
lem. We  have  already  heard  testimony 
from  the  heads  of  various  Federal  agen- 
cies involved  in  the  traffic  safety  area, 
the  President's  Committee  for  Traffic 
Safety,  and  the  leading  officials  of  the 
Nation's  big  four  automakers.  Next  year 
we  intend  to  hear  from  State  and  local 
officials,  representatives  of  the  insurance 
industry,  private  safety  organizations, 
and  expei*ts  in  the  field  of  traffic  safety 
and  accident  research. 

All  the  members  of  the  subcommittee: 
Senator  John  L.  McCleixan,  Senator 
Ernest  Gruening,  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  Senator  Fred  R.  Harris,  Sen- 
ator Joseph  M.  Montoya,  Senator  Jacob 
K.  Javits.  Senator  Milward  L.  Simpson, 
and  Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis,  have  taken 
an  active  role  in  the  hearings,  evidenc- 
ing the  fact  that  the  problem  of  traffic 
safety  exists  in  all  our  States  and 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  has  been 
especially  helpful  and,  in  the  current  is- 
sue of  Popular  Science  magazine,  has 
written  an  article  expressing  his  views 
and  ideas  on  how  to  improve  the  traf- 
fic safety  situation.  His  strong  support 
and  endorsement  as  cosponsor  of  my  bill, 
S.  2231,  is  encouraging  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress this  measure  will  receive  the  at- 
tention and  support  of  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Kennedy's  article,  "Why  Can't  We  Make 
Cars  Safer?"  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why   Can't  We  Make  Cars  Safer? 

(By  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy) 

(P.S. — Exclusive:  A  Senator's  bold  plan  to 

create  a  National  Highway  Safety  Center — 

a  $150  million  program   for  safer  cars  and 

roads.) 

Nearly  half  of  the  47,000  Americans  who 
die  in  automobile  accidents  each  year  might 
survive  if  they  were  riding  In  cars  that  were 
properly  constructed  for  survival. 

This  svuprislng  fact  should  shock  the  con- 
science of  all  of  us  who  have  prided  our- 
selves on  American  engineering  and  techni- 
cal competence.  Even  though  traffic  safety 
experts  tells  that  the  biggest  cause  of  auto 
fatalities  Is  driver  error,  the  fact  remains  that 
many  of  the  victims  die  under  survlvable 
conditions.  Elmer  Paul  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  Accident  Prevention  Bureau 
estimates  that  if  our  cars  were  built  differ- 
ently and  certain  safety  devices  were  used, 
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43  percent  of  those  killed  in  autos  might  be  on  all  but  minor  accidents.    Our  experience  pie  information  system  could  tell  us  if  a  par- 

alive  today  with   other   Federal   agencies   that   conduct  tlcular  automobile  model  is  dangerous.    We 

Passenger  car  fatalities  are  shockingly  high  research  on  foods,  drugs,  air  travel,  and  dis-  could  borrow  from   aviation   and  "ground" 

in  contrast  to  other  forms  of  transportation,  ease  has  demonstrated  that  this  Is  an  effec-  that  model  until  the  problem  is  solved. 

A  comparison  of  all  forms  of  transportation  tive  way  to  solve  our  most  vital  problems  of  Right  now  safety  experts  believe  that  me- 

reveals  that  autos  are  the  deadliest  vehicles  health  and  safety.  chanlcal  failure,  such  as  a  broken  tie  rod. 

to  ride  in.     Here  are  the  startling  figures:  A  comprehensive  traffic-safety  program  will  bad  brakes,  or  tire  failure,  ranks  low  as  a 

,,  be  expensive.    We  now  spend  about  $5,500,000  cause  of  accidents.    The  largest  single  factor 

Fatalities  per  100  milUon  passenger  m"«»-  qq  public  auto-safety  research.    An  Increase  experts    believe,    is    driver   error— including 

Private  cars 5-  j  ^^  ^^gg  million  a  year,  as  I  reoonamended  to  the  7.4  percent  of  traffic  accidents  caused  by 

Bus ""oo5  the  Senate,  would  give  us  an  effective  auto-  drinking.      But    we    really    do    not    know 

Railroad "•  "^  safety  program.     Yet  even  a  program  that  whether  it  is  the  road,  the  driver,  or  the 

Domestic  airlines o-  i*  ^^^  twice  that  amount  would  be  a  small  vehicle  that  causes  the  accident.     We  need 

In   actual   numbers   there  were   172   per-  price  comjxired  to  the  $8  billion  that  traffic  this  Information  if  we  are  to  make  our  high- 
sons   killed    on    domestic    flights   last   year,  accidents  cost  vis  each  year — $40  for  every  ways  safe. 

while  ship  accidents  took  43  lives  and  700  American.  The  Federal  Government  can  help  to  clarify 

people  were   killed   in  railroad  accidents.  This  figure  Includes  measxrrable  property  the  great  confusion  in  traffic-safety  planning, 

These  statistics  reveal  that  our  present  ap-  damage  and  medical  and  hospital  costs.     It  regulation,  and  enforcement.    Only  18  States 

proach  to  traffic  safety  is  not  dong  the  Job.  does  not  Include  costs  to  employers  of  off-  require  annual  safety  Inspections  and  stand- 

We  also  know  that  our  auto  accident  rate  the-Job  accidents,  absenteeism,  training,  re-  ards  differ  widely.    In  some  areas  inspections 

will  climb  as  more  and  more  drivers  pour  cruitlng.   and    the   permanent   loss   of   Irre-  are    performed    In    private    garages,   and   in 

onto  our  streets  and  highways.  placeable  talent,  or  the  human  suffering.  others  by  public  officials. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  have  to  accept  this  a  $150  million  program  would  cost  the  Some  States  don't  require  automatic  turn 
vmnecessary  toll  of  dead  and  wounded  on  equivalent  of  75  cents  per  person,  or  $1.62  signals  that  may  be  mandatory  in  the  next 
our  roads  as  inevitable.  We  must  act  per  driver  each  year.  I  think  we  can  afford  State.  Other  States  prohibit  four-way 
promptly  to  make  our  highways  safe.  this  to  make  our  cars  and  highways  safe.  blinker  systems  for  tall  and  headlights,  while 
Why  don't  we  use  the  same  imaginative  Once  established,  the  Federal  auto-safety  some  States  encourage  motorists  to  use  them. 
techniques  that  we  are  using  to  win  the  agency  could  conduct  research  on  how  the  All  50  States  have  their  own  licensing  re- 
race  to  the  moon  to  eliminate  the  most  auto  industry  can  build  a  car  which  Is  lees  qulrements  for  vehicles  and  operators,  and 
deadly  features  of  today's  cars?  likely  to  crash  and  In  which  driver  and  paa-  over  8.000  local  and  State  police  forces  en- 
As  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff  stated  re-  sengers  can  better  withstand  the  damaging  force  these  regulations.  Standards  for  plan- 
cently,  it  is  Incomprehensible  that  we  have  impact  of  collisions;  recommend  legislation  nlng  and  constructing  highways  and  streets 
not  been  able  to  develop  a  steering  wheel  setting  standards  for  production  of  better  vary  widely.  All  this  results  In  confusion, 
that  does  not  impale  the  driver  in  crashes  at  cars  and  safer  highways.  The  Federal  Government  has  helped  to 
60  miles  per  hour  when  we  have  known  «,„r.n,r  «re  r-oTrm  «aot  ttvt^i  standardize  some  elements  which  may  lead 
about  this  problem  for  a  decade.  where  we  couuj  save  uves  ^^  greater  highway  safety.  The  Bureau  of 
The  automobile  manufacturers  maintain  The  most  urgent  areas  In  which  research  Public  Roads,  which  oversees  the  construc- 
research  and  testing  divisions  to  make  their  might  sa\'e  lives  are:  tlon  of  the  Federal  Highway  System,  has  con- 
autos  safer.  They  also  contribute  to  non-  Seat  belte:  The  use  of  these,  harnesses,  or  trlbuted  greatly  in  cutting  the  death  toll 
profit  research  organizations  which  investl-  other  methods  of  controlling  occupant  move-  on  highways  built  under  this  system.  The 
gate  highway  safety.  The  industry  has  used  ment  during  a  collision.  Belts  and  harnesses  Bureau's  recommendations  on  grading,  bank- 
some  of  the  findings  to  produce  somewhat  are  fairly  primitive  methods  of  restraint,  ing  of  lanes,  and  other  safety  standards  have 
safer  cars  since  1955.  But  the  Improvements  A  more  effective  method  would  not  depend  helped  hold  down  the  fatality  rate  for  these 
have  not  gone  nearly  far  enough.  on  leaving  it  up  to  the  lndlvid\ial  to  take  highways  to  2.8  persons  for  every  100  million 
Although  the  industry  earned  about  $2.5  positive  action  such  as  fastening  a  belt.  One  miles  traveled  compared  with  the  5.7  for 
billion   last  year,  a  Senate  subcommittee  I  promising  approach  is  a  balloon-like  device  all  roads  combined. 

am  serving  on  learned,  from  the  Department  that  inflates  automatically  In  a  crash  and  The     General      Services     Administration, 

of  Commerce's  Highway  Safety  Board,  that  holds  the  occupant  firmly  In  the  seat.    But  which  Is  the  purchasing  agent  for  the  60,000 

the  Industry  spent  only  about  $11  million  on  a  lot  more  research  is  needed  to  perfect  It.  cars  the  United  States  buys  each  year,  has 

basic   safety   research.     During   the   Senate  Interior  padding:    To  what  extent  can  the  announced  It  will  require  17  safety  features 

subcommittee  hearings  last  July,  the  head  Inside   surfaces   of  the   passenger   compart-  on  its  1967  models.    As  a  result  of  these  re- 

of   one   of    the   automobile   manufacturing  ment  be  made  safe  for  high  force  Impact?  qulrements,  most  of  the  major  automobile 

companies  could  not  even  tell  me  how  much  Door  locks:    How  to  keep  doors  closed  and  manufacturers    will    Incorporate    many    of 

his  firm  was  spending  on  safety  investlga-  keep  people  from  being  thrown  out  of  cars  these  features  in  the  1966  models, 

tions.  on  impact.  There  are  other  precedents  for  Federal  ac- 

The  automakers  have  been  slow  to  adopt  Bodies  and  chassis :   We  need  to  know  more  tlon  to  promote  car  safety.    The  Division  of 

many  of  the  recommendations  arising  from  about  how  energy  from  an  impact  can  be  Accident   Prevention   of   the   Public   Health 

the  research  of  safety  groups.  absorbed  in  external  structures  and  still  keep  Service,  the  Conrunerce  Department's  Office 

Immediate  action  Is  vital  because  our  traf-  the    passenger    compartment    Intact    In    a  of  Highway  Safety,  and  the  Interstate  Com- 

fic-accldent  rate  has  begun  to  climb  again,  crash.  merce  Commission  all  play  a  role  In  highway 

Twenty  years  of  progress  In  annually  reduc-  Seats:    How  can  they  provide  better  sup-  safety.    But  the  total  annual  expenditures  of 

Ing   the   fatality  rate  was   broken   in   1962.  Port   for   the  driver   and   how  can  they  be  these  agencies  aren't  quite  $5,500,000. 

This  was  reflected  in  both  absolute  numbers  kept  from  tearing  loose  from  their  anchor-  i  think  that  our  high  fatality  and  accident 

and  the  number  of  fatalities  per  mile  trav-  ages,  or  jackknlfing?  rate  can  be  lowered  If  our  car  manufacturers 

eled,  as  shown  in  this  chart:  Brakes:     We    need    brake    systems    that:  place  greater  emphasis  on  car  safety.    Even 

-      .  (1)   stop  a  car  traveling  at  high  speeds  more  a  small  portion  of  the  Industry's  $2.5  billion 

Deaths  per  100                                         Total  quickly,  reliably,  and  without  swerving;   (2)  profits,  spent  on  auto  Safety,  could  make  a 

iQfif  ^^9     ■                                        fatahues  ^o  not  fall  totally  when  one  component  of  major  difference. 

iQfi9    \l AOQ^  *^®  system  falls.  There  is  also  much  that  research  has  re- 

iQfi^'   s^ It^cI  Visibility:    How  can  we  give  the  driver  a  vealed  that  hasn't  been  put  Into  use  to  cut 

iQfli-  R7 1^"^^  better  view  of  the  road  and  traffic  ahead  of  fatal    auto    accidents.      The    auto    Industry 

i»o*.  O.I _ 47.700  j^inj  ^nd  behind   him?     Especially  acute  is  could  effectively  Implement  many  of  these 

•Our  Increasing  accident  rate  will  not  be  the  problem  of  drivers  being  blinded  by  on-  safety  features  now. 

Improved  by  the  additional  drivers  that  will  coming  headlights  at  night.  ^^  safety  really  more  expensfve' 

Sward"  3'o'imrmon°''m\he  lT^7mTu'  *  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^*«^  °^  ™=  *^«^  What  appears  to  be  stopping  them  Is  the 

censed   drivpT,   t^,v    L.r  %n   nfr.ini-   .rl  besides  Conducting  its  own  research  Into  conviction  held  by  each  company  that  they 

yn^^t^rt   in    !ILn   ^t«t«   tLt   oirtoH^ Vf,!!  ^^^^se  areas,  the  new  agency  could  effectively  would  be  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  if 

wJll  developed  WKhwavsyst^L      There  wm  '"°''"°'"  '^*  P^^^*^  '*^**^^^  ^""^  'P°"^°''  ^^-  ^^^^^  Increased  their  costs  with  safety  features 

Se  many  ^oJe  SsTn'lSrroaS^m  Te  ^^iZfnVutTnon."'  ""  '^"'  ^"'""""^  ''^  ''''\^'  ^'"''";  ^"^"'^  T  ^r^'oh^fousK 

comlne  vears     And  thl<!  will  mean  more  ac-  P'^^ate  Institutions.  unwillingness  to  pay  extra  for.     Obviously. 

cStf  r;  we-  contfnue  on  ou^p^s^nt  path  ,,«"*  building  a  safer  car  Is  only  part  of  the  only  way  out  of  this  dilemma  is  to  re- 

of  self-destruction  ^^^  answer  to  the  overall  problem.     Addl-  quire  proven  safety  features  so  that  they  are 

tlonal    research    Is    needed    Into    Improving  removed  from  the  area  of  price  competition. 

A  BOLD  NEW  APPROACH  TO  CAR  SAFETY  roads.  median  dividers,  road  signs,  and  above  This  would  spike  the  principal  auto  Industry 

To  reverse  this  deadly  trend.  I  believe  we  all.  human  driving  factors.  excuse   that   safety    doesn't   sell.     We   may 

need  a  Federal  traffic-safety  research  agency.  We  find  now  that   very  little  Is  actually  also  find  that  safety  ..doesn't  cost  more — on  a 

patterned   on   Cornell  Aeronautical  Labora-  known  about  what   automobile  models  are  mass  scale. 

tory's  automobile  crash  injury  research  pro-  dangerous,    or    the    location    of    dangerous  Disk  brakes,  standard  equipment  on  some 

gram.    This  group  could  institute  a  massive  places  on  our  highways  and  streets  so  they  European  economy  car  models,  are  used  only 

information  system  to  give  us  necessary  facts  can  be  promptly  corrected.     A  relatively  slm-  on  a  few  higher  priced  American  cars  (they 
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are  extra  cost  options  on  some  lower  priced 
cars).  These  brakes  offer  more  stability  In 
stopping  than  the  standard  drum  brakes. 
Many  American  cars  now  lose  directional 
control  under  heavy  braking. 

More  stability  and  better  control  of  the 
car  at  high  speeds  can  be  achieved  with 
present  hardware  and  technical  know-how. 
One  big  factor  Is  the  lack  of  adequate  shock- 
absorber  control  on  American  production 
cars.  On  moderately  rough  roads  they 
bounce  around  dangerously  and  sway  enough 
In  high-speed  maneuvers  to  risk  loss  of  con- 
trol by  the  average  driver.  Even  the  modest 
amount  of  control  exercised  oy  the  shocks 
on  new  cars  Is  soon  diminished  seriously  be- 
cause they  wear  out  too  soon.  Better  and 
more  durable  shock  absorbers  than  those 
furnished  as  original  equipment  are  avail- 
able. 

Enough  research  has  already  been  done  to 
enable  manufacturers  to  equip  cars  with 
tires  that  meet  basic  safety  standards.  Sena- 
tor Gatlord  Nelson  has  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  set  Federal  standards  for  tires. 
But  even  if  manufacturers  meet  these  stand- 
ards, more  safety  education  and  better  in- 
spection regulations  are  also  needed  to 
remind  drivers  that  tires  must  be  checked 
often  and  replaced  when  unsafe. 

Very  often  passengers  can't  benefit  from 
the  cushioning  effect  auto  bodies  afford  on 
Impact  because  they  are  thrown  from  the  car 
when  the  doors  fiy  open.  It's  standard 
practice  In  stock  car  races  for  all  cars  to  be 
bolted  and  strapped  shut.  The  average  driver 
can't  do  this,  but  perhaps  a  bank-vault 
type  sliding-door  latch  would  offer  greater 
protection  than  those  in  use. 

Regulations  for  safety :  For  all  other  means 
of  transportation  we  have  a  pattern  of  co- 
operative State-Federal  regulation.  Planes 
buses,  trains,  and  ships  are  kept  safe  through 
the  enforcement  of  basic  safety  regulations. 
We  require  today  that  railroad  passenger  cars 
be  made  of  steel  instead  of  wood  that  can 
splinter  In  crashes.  Minimum  lifeboat 
standards  exist  for  steamships,  and  licensing 
and  operating  standards  have  been  set  up  for 
private  and  commercial  aviation.  We  know 
what  these  regulations  have  accomplished. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  spent  over 
$6  million  this  year  on  research.  With  this 
fairly  small  sum,  the  FAA  helps  to  provide 
an  almost  accident-free  commercial  aviation 
system  in  our  country.  We  spend  $1.3  billion 
for  health  research.  The  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  is  spend- 
ing several  billion  dollars  to  insure  a  high 
degree  of  safety  for  our  astronauts.  I  think 
we  can  afford  $150  million  each  year  to  make 
our  cars  and  highways  safe. 

And  we  can  make  cars  safer.  If  it  takes 
Federal  regulation  In  order  to  reduce  our 
tragic  traffic  Injury  and  fatality  rate,  respon- 
sible Americans  will  demand  that  these 
regulations  be  established. 

As  a  first  step,  I  hope  that  all  Americans 
Join  me  in  supporting  a  bill  I  am  cospon- 
soring  that  will  create  a  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Center. 


NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  column  by  the  distinguished 
journalist  Roscoe  Drummond,  Washing- 
ton Post.  August  29,  1965,  recounts  a 
series  of  suggestions  by  Dr.  Edward  Teller 
as  to  how  the  United  States  should  re- 
spond to  the  problem  of  nuclear  pro- 
liferation. In  particular,  Dr.  Teller  sug- 
gests that  the  United  States  should  not 
start  a  preventative  war  with  Red  China 
and  should  not  provide  nuclear  explosives 
to  selected  smaller  countries.  These 
suggestions  appear  both  sensible  and 
compatible  with  long-range  U.S.  in- 
terests. 


The  column  goes  on,  however,  to  as- 
cribe to  Dr.  Teller  two  further  sugges- 
tions: do  not  rely  on  a  nonproliferation 
treaty  which,  without  enforcement,  is 
"likely  to  be  as  self-defeating  as  was 
prohibition  in  the  United  States";  do, 
without  delay,  put  the  greatest  possible 
stress  on  the  defense  against  missiles  as 
a  means  of  securing  the  lives  of  the  great 
majority  of  American  people  against  a 
nuclear  attack  by  China  or  other  new 
nuclear  powers.  It  is  these  two  sugges- 
tions which  deserve  to  be  examined  in 
light  of  the  issues  which  the  prevention 
of  nuclear  proliferation  Involves. 

While  an  international  pledge  not  to 
disseminate  or  accept  nuclear  weapons 
may  not  be  suflBcient  by  itself  to  prevent 
further  nuclear  proliferation,  such  an 
agreement  would  be  a  key  component  of 
any  effective  nonproliferation  program. 
For  a  country  to  decide  against  going 
nuclear,  it  is  necessary  that  the  voices  of 
moderation  in  that  country  prevail  over 
those  interests  which,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  favor  pursuit  of  a  nuclear  weap- 
ons program.  The  fact  that  such  voices 
of  moderation  can  cite  an  international 
obligation  which  subjects  them — and 
their  potential  adversaries — to  Interna- 
tional opprobrium  for  pursuing  a  nu- 
clear weaF>ons  program  may  well  be 
crucial  in  such  internal  debate.  In  the 
absence  of  an  International  nonprolifera- 
tion treaty,  the  factions  favoring  the 
pursuit  of  nuclear  weapons  programs 
would  be  in  a  far  stronger  position  to 
play  upon  regional  rivalries  and  mutual 
suspicions  as  a  means  of  edging  a  coun- 
try toward  a  nuclear  weapons  program. 

The  second  suggestion,  that  the  United 
States  should,  without  delay,  put  the 
greatest  possible  stress  on  defense 
against  missiles,  cannot  be  decided  only 
in  light  of  current  fears  regarding  a 
futia-e  nuclear  threat  by  China  or  other 
new  nuclear  powers.  As  President  John- 
son and  other  Government  officials  have 
pointed  out,  a  Chinese  capability  to 
threaten  the  United  States  with  ICBM's 
is  many  years  in  the  future.  Whereas  a 
Chinese  nuclear  threat  may  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  some  future  decision 
on  U.S.  missile  defense  policy,  there  are 
other  more  immediate  considerations 
which  appear  to  be  far  more  relevant  to 
such  decisions  at  the  present  time. 

In  particular,  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
any  United  States  or  Soviet  decision  re- 
garding missile  defense  would  take  into 
account  the  likely  consequences  of  such 
decisions  for  the  United  States-Soviet 
arms  competition.  While  the  Soviets 
are  believed  to  have  some  missile  defense 
installations  under  development,  these 
installations  would  not  be  effective 
against  the  existing  U.S.  arsenal  of  in- 
tercontinental missiles.  In  the  event 
that  the  Soviets  were  to  deploy  a  large- 
scale  defensive  system  which  did  appear 
to  be  effective  against  existing  U.S. 
forces,  then  the  United  States  could  be 
expected  to  increase  its  offensive  forces 
to  compensate — or  perhaps  overcompen- 
sate — for  such  Soviet  defenses.  We  must 
expect  that  similar  considerations  will 
guide  Soviet  responses  to  missile  defense 
deployment  by  the  United  States. 

For  these  reasons,  pursuit  of  a  large- 
scale  program  of  missile  defense  by  either 


the  United  States  or  U.S.S.R.  involves  a 
very  immediate  danger  that  another 
spiral  in  the  nuclear  arms  race  would 
follow.  Aside  from  the  dangers  in- 
herent In  such  an  arms  race.  Increased 
emphasis  on  nuclear  weapons  by  the 
existing  nuclear  powers  Is  also  likely 
to  increase  substantially  the  pressures 
for  nuclear  acquisition  in  countries  not 
now  possessing  nuclear  arsenals.  By 
thus  encouraging  proliferation,  pursuit 
of  a  large-scale  program  of  missile  de- 
fense could  also  be  a  self-defeating  re- 
sponse to  the  proliferation  problem. 

The  degree  to  which  nonproliferation 
pledges  and  other  nonproliferation  meas- 
ures would  be  "as  self-defeating  as  was 
prohibition  In  the  United  States"  may  de- 
pend largely  upon  how  addicted  nations 
become  to  nuclear  power  before  appro- 
priate agreements  are  reached.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  time  Is  a  crucial  issue  and 
that  those  countries  which  have  de- 
veloped nuclear  arsenals  must  take  a 
sober  look  at  the  problems  which  nuclear 
proliferation  poses. 

It  Is  also  important  to  remember  that 
policy  problems  such  as  these  must  be 
resolved  by  national  leaders  and  not  by 
scientists  who,  while  free  to  express  their 
opinons,  are  no  source  of  extraordinary 
wisdom  on  such  matters.  As  Dr.  Teller 
himself  has  stated  In  connection  with 
another  crucial  decision;  namely,  the  de- 
cision to  proceed  with  the  construction 
of  the  hydrogen  bomb : 

It  Is  not  the  scientist's  job  to  determine 
whether  a  hydrogen  bomb  should  be  con- 
structed, whether  it  should  be  used,  or  how 
It  should  be  used.  This  responsibility  rests 
with  the  American  people  and  with  their 
chosen  representatives. 

Such  sentiments  would  seem  to  run 
counter  to  Mr.  Drummond's  contention 
that  "in  light  of  his — Dr.  Teller's — spe- 
cial credentials,  his  views  carry  great  and 
urgent  weight." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
article  by  Mr.  Drummond  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  29,  19651 
The   Teller   Warning:    Nuclear   Physicist 

Outlines  Way  To  Protect  United  States 

Against  a  Red  China  Attack 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

When  Dr.  Edward  Teller  talks  about  nuclear 
weapons,  he  knows  what  he  Is  talking  about. 
When  he  warns  against  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  possibility  of  their  use  by 
a  reckless  nation,  we  ought  to  heed  his  views. 

Dr.  Teller  knows  that  at  least  a  dozen  more 
nations  have  It  within  their  potential  to  pro- 
duce atomic  bombs  and  he  does  not  believe 
that  any  self-denying,  unenforclble  treaty 
will  prevent  their  spread. 

He  is  profoundly  concerned  that  in  the 
foreseeable  future  Red  China  will  have  the 
means  to  threaten  and  to  attack  the  United 
States  with  nuclear  weapons  and  he  urges 
that  we  not  Just  sit  around  hoping  It  wont 
happen. 

He  believes  there  are  things  we  can  and 
ought  to  be  doing.  He  first  warns  against 
doing  the  wrong  things.  In  a  special  report 
he  prepared  for  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cil, he  says : 

Don't  rely  on  the  unreliable.  Don't  assume 
that  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  will  be 
stopped  by  a  treaty  pledging  not  to  produce 
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them  becavise  such  a  pledge  without  the  poe- 
Bihlllty  of  enforcement  "Is  likely  to  be  as 
self-defeating  as  was  prohibition  In  the 
United  States." 

Don't  start  a  preventive  war  with  Red 
China.  Don't  bomb  Pelplng's  nuclear  plants. 
Such  action  "would  create  discord,  hate,  and 
It  would  plant  the  seeds  of  disorder  rather 
than  point  the  way  toward  law." 

Don't  encourage  proliferation  by  providing 
nuclear  explosives  to  selected  smaller  coun- 
tries on  the  theory  that  this  would  provide 
an  "equalizer"  between  the  strong  and  the 
weak.  One  objective  Is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  already  developed  a  missile  defense 
against  anything  short  of  saturation 
bombing. 

If  these  are  the  wrong  things  to  do.  what 
ct-n  and  should  be  done?  Perhaps  only  the 
experts  can  Judge  Dr.  Teller's  proposal,  but 
In  light  of  his  special  credentials,  his  views 
carry  great  and  \irgent  weight. 

"Speclflcally."  he  says,  "the  United  States 
should,  without  delay,  put  the  greatest  pos- 
sible stress  on  the  defense  against  missiles. 
At  present  we  are  spending  on  this  Impor- 
tant enterprise  less  than  1  percent  of  our 
military  budget. 

"By  appropriate  research  and  by  reason- 
ably early  installation  of  units  near  our  big 
population  centers,  we  can  secxire  the  lives 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people 
against  a  Chinese  attack  and  we  can  make 
sure  that  the  less  cautious  partner  of  the 
Communist  axis  will  not  be  able  to  cripple 
the  United  States  by  a  surprise  move.  In 
this  way  we  can  remain  safe  from  the  Chi- 
nese for  at  least  two  decades.  We  shall  also 
be  safe  from  any  additional  powers  that  are 
going  to  acquire  nuclear  explosives  in  the 
coming  years." 

Two  extra  dividends  wo\ild  come  from  this 
development. 

With  a  missile  defense  for  the  big  popula- 
tion centers  of  the  United  States,  it  would 
mean  that  otu*  nuclear  deterrent  would  be 
far  more  credible  both  to  our  sdlles  and  our 
enemies. 

It  would  also  mean  that  we  would  be  able 
to  help  our  Atlantic  allies  acquire  a  mis- 
sile defense  for  their  principal  cities. 

At  this  point.  Dr.  Teller  strongly  urges 
a  common  Atlantic  research  project. 

"What  we  urgently  need."  he  concludes, 
"is  meaningful  research  to  establish  such  a 
missile  defense.  Why  don't  we  do  it  to- 
gether?" 

THE  ENDURING  SIGNIFICANCE  OP 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
letter  dated  August  30,  1965,  Adm.  H.  G. 
Rlckover  informed  me  of  the  successful 
completion  of  the  first  sea  trials  of  the 
U.S.S.  Benjamin  Franklin,  our  30th 
Polaris  nuclear  submarine.  All  of  us  are 
familiar  with  the  key  role  which  Admiral 
Rlckover  has  played  from  the  very  be- 
ginning In  our  nuclear  submarine  pro- 
-am. Not  so  well  known  Is  his  keen 
knowledge  of  American  history. 

In  his  letter  to  me  of  August  30.  the 
admiral  gave  an  inspiring  account  of  the 
life  and  continuing  significance  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  which  I  think  every 
school  boy  should  read.  I  well  remember 
my  own  first  reading  of  the  remarkable 
Franklin  autobiography.  It  is  my  hope 
that  Americas  youns;  men  and  women 
will  become  familiar  with  this  important 
book  and  that  Franklin's  life  will  remain 
an  inspiration  to  future  generations  of 
Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Admiral 
Rlckovcr"s  letter  be  printed  at  this  point 
tn  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.S.  "Benjamin  Franklin," 

At  Sea.  North  Atlantic,  August  30.  1965. 
The  Honorable  George  S.  McGovern, 
VS.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  McGovern:  We  have  jvist 
successfully  completed  the  first  sea  trials  of 
U.S.S.  Benjamin  Franklin,  our  30th  Polaris 
nuclear  submarine.  We  also  have  In  opera- 
tion 22  attack  type  nuclear  submarines,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  52.  The  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  built  by  the  Electric  Boat  Division,  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Corp.,  Groton,  Conn. 

This  ship  Is  named  for  Benjamin  Franklin 
(1706-90),  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  our 
Founding  Fathers.  A  plain  man  of  the  peo- 
ple, his  life  was  the  American  success  story 
writ  large.  In  his  autobiography  he  speaks 
of  his  "lowly  beginnings"  and  notes  with 
quiet  pride  that  he  "emerged  from  the 
poverty  and  obscurity"  of  his  birth  to  "a 
state  of  aflauence  and  some  degree  of  reputa- 
tion in  the  world."  He  did  so  purely  on 
merit  for  he  was,  In  every  sense  of  the  word, 
a  self-made  man.  owing  little  if  anything 
to  luck  or  the  assistance  of  others,  never 
pushing  ahead  at  the  expense  of  a  fellow 
man. 

Franklin  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  poor 
tallow  chandler  who  had  migrated  to  Boston 
from  England  and  married  as  his  second 
wife  the  daughter  of  a  former  indentured 
serving  maid.  With  17  children  to  raise,  he 
could  give  Benjamin  only  2  to  3  years  of 
schooling,  but  he  encouraged  him  to  study 
on  his  own,  a  habit  which  was  to  remain  with 
Franklin  all  his  life.  At  10  the  boy  went  to 
work  in  the  family  shop;  at  12  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  his  half  brother  to  learn  the 
printing  trade,  this  being  considered  a  suit- 
able vocation  for  one  whose  love  of  books 
was  already  manifest. 

In  later  life  Franklin  often  remarked  that 
he  could  not  remember  a  time  when  he  did 
not  read.  Books  were  his  teachers.  Through 
them  he  made  himself  a  well-educated  man. 
Taking  the  best  authors  as  his  models,  he 
worked  hard  at  perfecting  his  writing,  even- 
tually achieving  a  simple,  lucid  style.  His 
thirst  for  knowledge  never  ceased.  Since 
he  wanted  to  read  foreign  books,  he  decided 
at  27 — a  busy  young  merchant — to  teach 
himself  to  do  so.  "I  soon  made  myself  so 
much  the  master  of  the  French,"  he  re- 
marked, "as  to  be  able  to  read  the  books  with 
ease.  I  then  undertook  the  Italian."  Later 
on,  "with  little  painstaking,  acquired  as 
much  of  the  Spanish  as  to  read  their  books 
also."  He  read  not  only  for  instruction  but 
for  enjoyment.  His  taste  was  catholic.  All 
his  life,  men  of  learning  and  position,  who 
would  ordinarily  not  bother  with  an  artisan, 
sought  Franklin's  company.  He  supposed  It 
was  because  "reading  had  so  improved  my 
mind  that  my  conversation  was  valued." 

At  17  Franklin  had  learned  all  his  brother 
could  teach  him  and  was  ready  to  make  his 
own  way  In  the  world.  He  went  to  New 
York  but  could  find  no  work  there,  so  con- 
tinued on  to  Philadelphia.  This  is  how  he 
describes  his  arrival  there  after  a  long  and 
uncomfortable  trip — walking  50  miles,  get- 
ting nearly  shipwrecked,  and  helping  to  row 
a  boat  part  of  the  way:  "I  was  dirty  from 
my  Journey:  my  pockets  were  stuffed  out 
vilth  shirts  and  stockings;  I  knew  no  soul, 
nor  where  to  look  for  lodging.  I  was  fa- 
tigued with  traveling,  rowing,  and  want  of 
rest.  I  was  very  hungry  and  my  whole 
stock  of  cash  consisted  of  a  Dutch 
dollar  •  •  •."  He  bought  three  large  bread 
rolls.  Wandering  about  town,  munching,  he 
met  a  fellow  traveler.  He  gave  her  and  her 
child  two  of  his  rolls.  Thus  did  Franklin 
enter  the  town  that  was  to  become  his 
permanent  home,  where  he  would  rise  to 
wealth  and  fame. 


Seven  years  later  he  owned  his  own  print- 
shop,  a  stationery  store,  and  a  newspaper. 
He  had  In  the  meantime  perfected  his  art  by 
working  for  18  months  in  England  and  could 
do  the  most  intricate  and  difficult  print  Jobs. 
At  26  he  began  the  highly  profitable  annual 
publication  of  Poor  Richard's  Almanac.  He 
managed  his  affairs  so  ably  that  at  42  he  re- 
tired with  an  Income  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
royal  Governor.  Though  he  was  good  at  it, 
monesmaaking  never  interested  him,  except 
as  a  means  to  obtain  leisure  for  the  things 
he  really  enjoyed:  reading,  study,  scientific 
experimentation,  social  discourse,  and  cor- 
respondence with  men  of  similar  interests. 

While  still  a  Journeyman  printer,  he  had 
founded  a  club  for  sociability  and  self-im- 
provement, called  the  Junto,  of  which  he 
later  said  that  it  was  "the  best  school  of 
philosophy,  morals,  and  politics"  then  exist- 
ing in  Pennsylvania.  Its  membership  of 
about  12  consisted  of  alert,  intelligent  young 
artisans,  tradesmen,  and  clerks  who  liked 
to  read  and  debate.  They  met  Friday  eve- 
nings to  discuss  history,  ethics,  poetry, 
travels,  mechanic  arts  and  science  (then 
called  natural  philosophy).  It  has  been 
said  of  this  group  that  It  "brought  the  en- 
lightenment in  a  leather  apron  to  Philadel- 
phia." 

Franklin,  who  was  full  of  ideas  for  improv- 
ing life  in  Philadelphia  and  the  Colonies  In 
general,  submitted  all  his  proposals  to  the 
Junto  where  they  were  debated.  Once  ac- 
cepted, members  worked  hard  to  get  them 
put  into  effect.  As  a  result,  improvements 
were  made  in  paving,  lighting,  and  policing 
the  town;  a  volunteer  fire  department  and 
militia  were  formed;  a  municipal  hospital 
was  established;  the  foundations  were  laid 
for  what  became  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety. Of  most  lasting  Importance,  perhaps, 
was  Franklin's  plan  for  a  subscription  library, 
the  first  in  the  Colonies.  Access  to  books,  he 
felt,  meant  that  "the  doors  to  wisdom  were 
never  shut."  The  idea  caught  on.  He  noted 
with  satisfaction  that  the  numeroiis  li- 
braries springing  up  everywhere  "have  im- 
proved the  general  conversation  of  Ameri- 
cans, made  the  common  tradesmen  and 
farmers  as  intelligent  as  most  gentlemen 
from  other  countries,  and  perhaps  have  con- 
tributed In  some  degree  to  the  stand  so  gen- 
erally made  throughout  the  Colonies  In  de- 
fense of  their  privileges."  The  value  of 
knowledge  to  man  and  society  has  never 
been  put  more  succinctly. 

When  he  was  40,  Franklin  discovered  elec- 
tricity. It  was  then  a  sort  of  magic,  a  parlor 
trick.  Franklin — ably  supported  by  his 
Junto — threw  himself  into  experimentations 
and  developed  a  workable  theory  which  he 
proved  in  his  famous  kite  experiment.  In 
the  6  years  between  1746  and  1752  his  con- 
tributions to  electricity  changed  it  from  a 
curiosity  to  a  science,  and  in  the  process 
made  him  world  famous.  His  writings  on 
electricity  were  compared  with  Newton's  op- 
tics; he  became  the  friend  of  most  contempo- 
rary scientists,  was  made  a  member  of  virtu- 
ally every  scientific  society  and  received  hon- 
orary degrees  from  20  universities.  He  was 
the  first  American  scientist  to  win  universal 
acclaim;  the  first  American  author  to  have 
his  books  translated  and  read  as  widely  In 
Europe  as  In  America.  When  he  was  sent  to 
Paris,  as  America's  first  Ambassador  to  a 
major  power,  the  admiration  of  France  for 
Franklin's  scientific  achievement  in  catching 
lightning  and  putting  it  to  man's  use  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  success  of  his 
mission:  winning  the  help  of  France  to  the 
revolutionary  cause. 

As  a  man  of  leisure.  Franklin  found  him- 
self more  and  more  drawn  into  public  service, 
this  being  expected  of  anyone  who  had  the 
time  and  ability  to  serve.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  the 
Conunlttee   of   Five    charged   with    drafting 
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the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Second 
continental  Congress  and  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  In  one  way  or  another,  he  rep- 
resented America  abroad  a  total  of  25  years, 
becoming  an  exceedingly  skillful  diplomat. 
His  statement,  in  hearings  before  Parliament, 
of  the  case  of  the  colonies  against  the  hated 
Stamp  Act  was  masterly  and  helped  bring 
about  the  repeal  of  this  act.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  recognize  that  not  merely  "taxa- 
tion" but  "legislation  in  general"  without 
representation  could  not  be  borne  by  Eng- 
lishmen, whether  they  lived  at  home  or 
abroad.  The  bond  uniting  England  and  its 
colonies,  he  argued,  was  the  King,  not  Parlia- 
ment. Had  his  "dominion  status  theory" 
been  accepted,  the  war  might  have  been  pre- 
vented but,  as  he  sadly  remarked,  "there  was 
not  enough  wisdom." 

At  65,  Franklin  began  his  autobiography, 
intending  it  for  his  son.  Wlien  pressure  of 
public  duties  interrupted  work  on  the  book, 
one  of  his  friends  pleaded  with  him  to  com- 
plete It.  All  that  had  happened  to  Franklin, 
lie  urged,  was  of  great  historic  Interest  since 
It  was  "connected  with  the  detail  of  the 
manners  and  situation  of  a  rising  people." 
Moreover,  the  way  he  had  planned  and  con- 
ducted his  life  was  "a  sort  of  key  and  ex- 
plained many  things  that  all  men  ought  to 
have  once  explained  to  them,  to  give  them  a 
chance  of  becoming  wise  by  foresight." 

His  philosophy  of  life,  the  virtues  he  culti- 
vated— competent  workmanship,  honesty.  In- 
dustry, and  frugality — are  within  everyone's 
grasp;  they  are  as  Important  to  a  good  and 
successful  life  today  as  in  his  time.  No 
American  child  ought  to  grow  to  adulthood 
without  having  read  the  autobiography  of 
this  talented,  wise,  and  good  man,  who  per- 
sonified all  that  is  best  in  America.  "Merely 
by  being  himself,"  wrote  Mark  van  Doren, 
"he  dignified  and  glorified  his  country." 
Respectfully, 

H.  G.  RiCKOVER. 


BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  DEFICIT- 
DECLINE  OF  EXPORTS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
often  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  fact  that  U.S.  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  abroad  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  ability  of  the  exporters  to 
obtain  the  credit  necessary  to  finance 
these  exports.  But  our  Government  is 
now  pledged  to  a  "voluntary  program  of 
restraint"  in  making  this  credit  available 
to  the  exporters.  And  what  has  been  the 
result  of  this  program?  In  1964  our 
country  enjoyed  a  $6.9  billion  trade  sur- 
plus. In  1965,  we  are  faced  with  a  pros- 
pective reduction  of  that  trade  surplus  by 
some  $11/2  to  $2  billion;  a  loss  which  more 
than  covers  the  anticipated  1965  balance- 
of-payments  deficit.  I  have  always 
maintained  that  the  inclusion  of  export 
credit  under  the  voluntary  program  is 
both  shortsighted  and  self-defeating, 
and  a  policy  which  could  only  lead  to  the 
stagnation  of  exports  with  the  result- 
ant effect  this  would  have  upon  employ- 
ment, income  and  tax  revenues  in  this 
country.  It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  learn 
that  the  Vice  President  agrees  with  me 
in  this  respect.  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  on  October 
19,  1965,  under  the  headline  "If  Export 
Trade  Suffers  Humphrey  Hints  Easing 
of  Foreign  Loan  Curb"  in  which  were 
printed  excerpts  of  the  Vice  President's 
speech  before  a  meeting  of  the  National 
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Export  Expansion  Council  during  which 
he  stated: 

We  must  restore  the  dynamic,  upward 
movement  of  exports  which  we  experienced 
in  1963  and  1964. 

If,  as  some  businessmen  and  bankers  con- 
tend, the  inclusion  of  export  financing  with- 
in the  foreign  loan  restraint  program  Is  ad- 
versely affecting  exports,  we  would  like  to 
know  about  it  with  specific  cases  and  ex- 
amples so  that  appropriate  remedies  may 
be  applied. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  the  remarks  made  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey  to  the  National 
Export  Expansion  Council  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  October  18,  1965,  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  op  Vice  PREsmENT  Httbeht  Hum- 
phrey TO  THE  National  Export  Expansion 

Council,  Washington,   D.C,  October   18, 

1965 

The  National  Export  Expansion  Council 
is  helping  to  achieve  a  solution  to  one  of 
the  highest  priorities  we  face:  I  mean  re- 
ducing our  balance-of-pa3rments  deficit  and 
maintaining  world  confidence  in  the  dollar. 

We  can  help  do  this  by  expanding  our  ex- 
ports and  Increasing  our  favorable  trade 
balance. 

More  than  ever  we  need  your  advice  and 
recommendations. 

I  will  speak  frankly:  This  year  our  export 
expansion  program  is  lagging. 

The  President  and  I  are  deeply  concerned 
that  the  $1V^  to  $2  billion  reduction  in  our 
trade  surplus — which  is  the  prospect  for 
1965 — may  be  greater  than  the  total  deficit 
we  win  incur  this  year  in  our  international 
accounts. 

If  we  could  have  maintained  the  $6.9  bil- 
lion trade  surplus  we  achieved  last  year 
we  could  have  achieved  this  year  a  surplus 
in  our  payments  accounts  for  the  first  time 
since  1957. 

Imports  continue  to  rise  as  ova  national 
prosperity  increases — which  is  natural. 

But  our  exports  have  not  risen  as  they 
did  last  year. 

We  must  restore  the  dynamic,  upward 
movement  of  exports  which  we  experienced 
in  1963  and  1964. 

I  understand  that  you  are  concentrating 
much  of  your  attention  on  tliree  of  the 
major  institutional  problems  which  may  be 
making  it  difficult  for  American  business  to 
compete  abroad. 

You  are  setting  up  action  committees  to 
assess  how  U.S.  overseas  sales  are  being  af- 
fected by  Government  policies  related  to  ex- 
port financing  and  credit,  by  disparities 
which  exist  In  ocean  freight  rates,  and  by 
tax  policies  pursued  by  our  Government  and 
the  governments  of  our  foreign  competitors. 

Because  these  action  groups  will  include 
businessmen,  bankers,  accountants,  lawyers, 
and  others  expert  in  the  problems  of  inter- 
national trade,  their  recommendations  can 
pave  the  way  for  further  Improvements  in 
each  of  these  program  areas. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  balance-of -pay- 
ments message  in  February,  emphasized  the 
importance  of  two  of  these  areas  when  he 
said  "We  V.-111  step  up  our  efforts  to  assure 
American  industry  sound  and  fully  competi- 
tive export  financing,"  and  that  we  will 
"strive  to  eliminate  such  artificial  barriers 
to  U.S.  exports  as  discriminatory  freight  rates 
on  ocean  traffic." 

When  I  was  campaigning  a  year  ago  I  dis- 
cussed the  importance  of  sound,  fully  com- 
petitive export  financing  for  many  of  our 
Important  industries — especially  those  in  the 
capital  goods  field. 


In  many  areas  of  the  world — especially  in 
the  less-developed  countries— credit  Is  fre- 
quently the  decisive  element  in  winning  a 
sale. 

I  said  then:  "In  today's  world  market- 
place, it  is  not  possible  to  realize  the  full 
export  potential  of  a  product — no  matter 
how  superior  it  is — ^unless  suitable  and  ade- 
quate financing  can  be  arranged  on  terms 
which  are  competitive  with  those  offered  by 
other  nations." 

I  then  stated  the  intention  of  this  adminis- 
tration to  provide  fully  competitive  export 
financing  for  our  industries  engaged  In  in- 
ternational trade. 

Thus  far  this  year,  we  have  made  some 
progress  in  carrying  out  this  commitment. 
On  June  1  the  Export-Import  Bank  set 
aside  the  limits  which  had  previously  been 
placed  on  the  size  of  transactions  and  on  its 
exposure  in  foreign  countries  which  represent 
a  higher-than-normal  credit  risk.  Under  this 
new  policy,  American  businessmen  can  now 
obtain  financing  guarantees  for  exports  to 
such  countries  provided  they  themselves  as- 
sume a  higher  prop>ortion  of  the  credit  risk. 
Exlmbank  also  increased  the  proportion  of 
the  risk  it  would  cover  in  normal  export 
transactions. 

Notwithstanding  these  Improvements,  we 
welcome  any  suggestions  or  recommendations 
you  may  have  for  further  improving  our  ex- 
port financing  programs. 

If,  as  some  businessmen  and  bankers  con- 
tend, the  inclusion  of  export  financing  with- 
in the  foreign  loan  restraint  program  is  ad- 
versely affecting  exports,  we  would  like  to 
know  about  it  with  specific  cases  and  exam- 
ples so  that  appropriate  remedies  may  be  ap- 
plied. 

We  recognize  that,  as  opportunities  In- 
crease in  world  markets,  so  wUl  the  competi- 
tion for  such  markets. 

We  know  we  cannot  Ignore  competition. 

To  remain  competitive  in  world  markets 
we  can  afford  nothing  less  than  a  working 
partnership,  in  full  and  mutual  confidence, 
between  Government  and  business.  I  think 
today  we  enjoy  that  partnership. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  you  for  the  Viae  and 
energy  you  are  putting  into  this  eflort  and 
I  want  you  to  know  that  the  President  and 
I  look  forward  to  receiving  your  recommenda- 
tions. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  GLASSBLOWER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  an  era  of  mass  production, 
such  as  presently  exists  in  the  United 
States,  experienced  and  talented  arti- 
sans are  become  scarcer.  West  Virginia 
is  fortunate,  however,  in  still  having 
such  workmen  attached  to  its  glass  in- 
dustry, and  an  article  in  the  October  3 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  News-Register  reports 
on  a  glassblower  who,  at  77  years  of  age, 
is  still  practicing  his  art. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News-Register, 
Oct.  3,  1965] 

Glassblower,   77,   Still   Going   Strong 

(Note. — There  are  two  important  steps  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  hand-blown  sherbet 
glass.  John  Schlosser,  77-year-old  master 
of  glass,  at  the  Imperial  Glass  Corp.,  takes 
a  glowing  globule  of  glass,  on  the  end  of  an 
unseen  blowpipe  and,  as  he  rotates  it,  forms 
a  stem  with  the  "pull  out  tool"  in  his  right 
hand.  One  of  the  final  steps  in  the  maufac- 
t\ire  of  the  sherbet  cup,  or  similar  articles, 
takes  a  man  with  strong  lungs.     Schlosser 
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places  the  somewhat  ccxjler  glass  In  a  water- 
cooled  Iron  mold,  and  rotates  the  glass,  as 
he  blows  it  Into  its  final  form.) 

(By  Monroe  Worthlngton) 
*At  77.  John  Schlosser  still  gets  a  big  kick 
out  of  working. 

And  despite  his  age,  he  has  no  plans  for 
joining  the  ranks  of  the  retired. 

Schlosser  is  one'of  the  foremost  glass- 
blowers  in  the  Nation  and  still  works  fre- 
quently at  the  Imperial  Class  Co.  plant  In 
Bellalre. 

Schlosser's  Journey  to  and  from  work  is  a 
chore  in  Itself. 

He  lives  at  the  very  top  of  12th  Street 
hill.  Many  a  younger  man  would  huff  and 
puff  before  he  makes  the  climb,  and  com- 
plain if  he  had  to  do  it  once  a  year.  Schlos- 
ser climbs  the  hill  each  day  he  works. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  Schlosser  does 
not  work  every  day.  The  most  Important  one 
Is  that  there  is  not  too  much  of  a  market  for 
blown  stemware.  It  is  costly,  and  not  every- 
one can  afford  it.  The  time  is  long  since 
gone  when  only  an  emperor  or  his  favorites 
was  permitted  to  own  a  creation  in  glass. 
But  it  is  still  the  mark  of  the  favored  family, 
fortunate  in  possessing  great  taste,  and  hav- 
ing more  money  than  the  bare  cost  of  food 
and  clothes. 

Schlosser,  who  is  extremely  proud  of  his 
German  descent,  would  probably  be  the  first 
one  to  burst  out  in  derision  If  anyone  com- 
pared him  to  a  Mountain  Michelangelo. 
But  there  are  certain  valid  comparisons,  Just 
the  same. 

The  Italian  sculptor  and  artist,  bom  In 
1475,  was  apprenticed  in  1488 — at  the  age 
of  12  or  13.  Schlosser.  born  in  1888.  was 
apprenticed  at  the  age  of  12.  at  the  old  and 
famed  Central  Glass  Works.  13th  and  McCol- 
loch  Streets.  In  Wheeling. 

Glass  Is  a  somewhat  impersonal  medium. 
In  that  only  one  piece  In  a  million  is  signed. 
Michelangelo  signed  only  one  of  his  early 
Pletas. 

As  said,  Schlosser  is  still  working,  at  age 
77;  Michelangelo  worked  until  the  day  he 
died,  at  89. 

But.  even  though  Schlosser  will  probably 
never  win  Immortal  fame,  he  has  won  a 
measure  of  distinction.  When  Carl  Gustkey. 
president  of  Imperial  Glass,  conceived  the 
Idea  of  recreating  America's  first  Industry, 
the  making  of  glass  at  Jamestown,  as  it  was 
first  done  in  1607.  he  called  on  Schlosser  to 
do  this  work.  Another  Imperial  glasswork- 
er.  Ernie  Thompson:  and  one  from  Fostoria. 
John  Bumgardner,  made  the  trip  to  the  pio- 
neer American  Colony. 

Actually.  Schlosser  worked  at  the  revived 
glassworks  at  Jamestown  for  7  weeks  In  1957; 
and  then  for  the  whole  season,  in  1958.  His 
wife,  the  former  Nellie  Mae  Greenwald  of 
Wheeling,  spent  most  of  the  second  season 
there,  but  didn't  like  it  too  well. 

Schlosser's  specialty  Is  in  blowing  hollow 
stemware.  When  you  see  a  thin  goblet,  and 
the  rich  red  of  the  wine  penetrates  down 
into  the  stem,  that  Is  an  example  of  hollow 
stemware. 

Just  1  year  after  Schlosser  started  to 
work  at  Central,  the  building  burned.  He 
made  62 '2  cents  for  a  9-hour  day,  inciden- 
tally, and  worked  5 '2  days  a  week. 

He  was  glad  when  the  building  was  re- 
built. When  he  was  18  years  old,  he  be- 
came a  "flint,"  which  Is  to  say.  he  was 
considered  a  master  craftsman,  and  was 
taken  into  the  Flint  Glass  Workers  Union. 
He  was  to  become  an  official  of  the  local 
No.  9,  in  later  years. 

Central  stayed  in  business  until  1939,  and 
Schlosser  stayed  with  It.  When  the  com- 
pany ceased  operations,  he  went  with  the 
Penton  Art  Glass  Co.,  at  WilUamstown.  for 
6  months.  But  Imperial  purchased  Cen- 
tral's molds  and  other  assets,  and  the  ar- 
tists in  glass  who  had  been  with  Central  so 
long  were  glad  to  work  for  Imperial. 
"It's  a  good  company"  he  says. 


The  VICE  PRESroENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  concluded. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  about  to  move  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session.  I  would  like  to 
make  that  request  on  a  imanimous- 
consent  basis,  with  the  proviso  that  a 
quorum  call  would  be  immediately  asked 
for. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
the  nomination  of  David  G.  Bress.  of  the 
District  of   Columbia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

William  M.  Rountree,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa; 

Hermann  F.  Eilts.  of  Pennsylvania,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  2.  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia; 

William  H.  Weathersby.  of  California,  a 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer  of  class  1,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  Republic  of  the  Sudan; 

Franklin  H.  Williams,  of  California,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  Republic  of  Ghana; 

Dr.  Joseph  R.  Smiley,  of  Colorado,  Dr. 
Luther  H.  Foster,  of  Alabama.  Dr.  Rufus  C. 
Harris,  of  Georgia,  and  Arnold  M.  Picker,  of 
New  York,  to  be  members  of  the  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  International  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs;   and 

Executive  G,  89th  Congress.  1st  session, 
and  Executive  I.  89th  Congress.  1st  session. 
Tax  Protocols  with  Belgium  and  Germany 
(Executive  Rept.  No.  7) . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE— NOMI- 
NATION OF  DAVID  G.  BRESS  TO  BE 
U.S.  ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

The  LEGisLA"nvE  Clerk.  David  G. 
Bress,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  May 
I  say,  before  the  clerk  starts  to  call  the 
roll,  that,  instead  of  sending  telegrams, 
as  has  been  done,  at  least  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  on  four  or  five  occasions,  I 
ask  all  Senators  who  are  in  the  city  to 
remain  here.  I  ask  all  Sehators  who  are 
out  of  the  city  to  return,  and  that  all 
Senators  who  have  plans  made  for  this 
week  cancel  them,  to  the  end  that,  if  it 
is  at  all  possible,  we  may  be  able  to  ad- 
journ by  the  end  of  the  week.    That  is 


a  hope,  not  a  certainty.  Of  course,  we 
cannot  expect  Senators  who  are  ill  to 
come  back,  but  I  hoE)e  all  other  Senators 
will  be  in  attendance. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RIVERS     AND     HARBORS     ACT    OF 
1965— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2300)  authorizing 
the  construction,  repair,  and  preservation 
of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and 
harbors  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

iFor  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  October  20,  1965.  pp.  2766&- 
27707,  Congressional  Record.) 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  con- 
ferees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  met 
in  two  very  long  sessions  Thursday  and 
Friday  to  consider  differences  in  S.  2300, 
the  rivers  and  harbors  omnibus  bill. 

These  differences  were  essentially  ones 
of  general  policy  rather  than  project 
versus  project. 

Basically,  this  measure  is  composed 
of  projects  which  have  the  approvals  of 
all  necessary  agencies,  hearings  by  at 
least  one  House,  and  which  stand  the 
test  of  long-term  policy. 

The  total  dollar  authorization  for  all 
projects,  surveys,  and  other  matters  is 
$2  billion. 

For  specific  projects,  the  total  is  $10 
million  less  than  the  original  Senate 
version  of  $1,989  million,  and  about  $225 
million  more  than  the  original  House 
version  of  $1,754  million. 

The  Senate  receded  on  one  major 
project,  that  of  Devils  Jumps.  It  did  so 
in  the  face  of  adamant  House  opposition 
to  action  now,  and  the  promise  of  hear- 
ings and  consideration  without  prejudice 
of  the  project  for  next  year. 

The  House  receded,  at  Senate  insist- 
ence, on  all  changes  in  general  policy 
relating  to  local  cost  sharing  and  reim- 
bursing. 

The  House's  major  recession  was  ^"ith 
regard  to  maintaining  50  years  as  the 
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base  for  amortization  of  navigation 
projects. 

Thus,  the  Trinity  River  project's  navi- 
gation feature  must  now  meet  the  same 
test  as  all  other  navigation  projects  be- 
fore it  can  be  undertaken. 

The  flood  control  aspects  of  the  Trin- 
ity, however,  can  be  started  upon  the 
appropriation  of  funds. 

The  Senate  also  insisted  on  and  ob- 
tained agreement  to  restoration  of  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  power  project  to 
be  located  in  Maine.  This  will  be  the 
first  public  hydropower  project  in  New 
England  and  will  have  a  substantial  ef- 
fect in  boosting  that  section's  economic 
capability. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  S.  2300  is 
a  good  bill,  well  thought  out,  and  the 
projects  carefully  analyzed.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  regret  that  I  noted  the  action  of 
the  conference  in  deleting  from  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  S.  2300  the  authorities  to  ex- 
tend the  period  of  authorization  during 
which  certain  bridges  could  be  con- 
structed across  the  Mississippi  River 
which  would  serve  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois and  of  Iowa.  Both  of  these  author- 
ities were  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  separate  bills  this  year. 

The  first  authority  extended  by  the 
House  amendments  was  that  already 
passed  by  the  House  earlier  this  year  in 
H.R.  3788,  reviving  and  reenacting  the 
act  approved  December  21,  1944,  author- 
izing construction  of  a  bridge  or  bridges 
across  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Clinton,  Iowa,  and  Fulton,  111., 
by  the  City  of  Clinton  Bridge  Commis- 
sion. The  second  provision  which  has 
been  deleted  is  that  already  passed  by 
the  House  earlier  this  year  in  H.R.  3976, 
amending  an  act  of  July  26, 1956,  extend- 
ing the  period  of  time  during  which  a 
bridge  may  be  constructed  across  the 
Mississippi  River  at  or  near  the  city  of 
Muscatine,  Iowa,  and  Drury,  111.,  by  the 
Muscatine  Bridge  Commission. 

The  City  of  Clinton  Bridge  Commis- 
sion was  created  in  1944,  and  authorized 
to  construct,  reconstruct,  acquire,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  bridge  or  bridges 
across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near 
the  city  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  and  Fulton,  111. 
The  commission  has  constructed  the 
Gateway  Bridge — south  bridge — and  has 
acquired  the  Lyons-Fulton  Bridge — 
north  bridge — both  of  which  are  pres- 
ently operated  by  the  commission  as  toll 
bridges.  The  Lyons-Fulton  Bridge  is  in 
a  state  of  disrepair;  and  has  been  further 
devastated  by  fire.  The  City  of  Clinton 
Bridge  Commission  proposes  to  construct 
a  new  bridge  to  replace  the  present 
Lyons-Fulton  Bridge,  after  which  the 
old  bridge  will  be  removed.  The  com- 
mission plans  to  issue  negotiable  inter- 
est-bearing notes  to  defray  the  cost  of 
designing,  engineering,  and  planning  the 
new  bridge  and  to  acquire  land  for  con- 
struction of  the  bridge  and  approaches 
thereto,  and,  subsequently,  to  issue  bonds 
to  finance  construction  of  the  new  bridge 
and  approaches.  The  bonds,  notes,  and 
interest  will  be  paid  from  toll  revenues  of 
both  the  Gateway  Bridge  and  the  pro- 
Posed  new  bridge. 


Continued  authority  to  finance,  con- 
struct, and  maintain  a  bridge  or  bridges 
across  the  Mississippi  River,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Clinton,  Iowa,  and  Fulton,  m.,  is 
badly  needed.  The  existing  bridges, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  antiquated 
nature  and  structural  incapacity  of  the 
Lyons-Fulton  Bridge,  are  no  longer  ade- 
quate to  meet  modem  traffic  demands. 

The  present  Muscatine  Bridge  was 
originally  constructed  in  1890,  recon- 
structed by  the  Muscatine  Bridge  Com- 
mission, and  reopened  to  traffic  in  1956. 
The  bridge  has  a  width  of  only  16  feet 
9  inches  between  curbs,  and  the  load- 
bearing  capacity  is  far  below  that  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  vehicles  that  can 
legally  operate  in  both  Illinois  and  Iowa. 
The  commission  plans  to  replace  the 
present  bridge  by  construction  of  a  new 
bridge.  The  lack  of  adequate  bridge 
facilities  at  this  point  constitutes  a  seri- 
ous hindrance  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  surrounding  communities. 

I  deeply  regret  the  action  of  the  con- 
ference because  these  facilities  are 
strongly  desired  by  the  people  in  these 
areas,  and  there  would  be  no  additional 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
result  of  the  enactment  of  the  House 
amendments  or  of  H.R.  3788  and  H.R. 
3976. 

I  note  however,  in  the  report  of  the 
House  conference  managers — House  Re- 
port No.  1170 — this  language  with  respect 
to  the  provision  to  revive  and  reenact  the 
authority  of  the  City  of  Clinton  Bridge 
Commission  to  construct  a  bridge  or 
bridges  across  the  Mississippi  River  in 
the  vicinity  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  and  Pulton, 
m.,  and  to  provide  for  the  financing  of 
such  bridge  or  bridges: 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  does 
not  contain  such  a  provision.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  that  the  deletion  of  this  pro- 
vision Is  not  to  be  construed  to  prejudice 
in  any  way  the  full  consideration  of  the 
necessity  for  this  legislation  and  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to 
this  deletion  only  after  having  received  as- 
surances that  at  an  early  date  of  the  second 
session  of  this  Congress  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  would  hold  full 
and  complete  hearings  on  H.R.  3788,  as  passed 
the  House,  July  19. 

Similarly,  I  note  this  language  in  the 
House  report  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
vision to  extend  the  period  of  time  dur- 
ing which  a  bridge  may  be  constructed 
across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near 
the  city  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  and  the  town 
of  Drury,  111.,  by  the  Muscatine  Bridge 
Commission : 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  does 
not  contain  such  a  provision.  The  con- 
ferees agree  that  the  deletion  of  this  pro- 
vision is  not  to  be  construed  to  prejudice  in 
any  way  the  full  consideration  of  the  neces- 
sity for  this  legislation,  and  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  on  this 
deletion  only  after  having  received  assur- 
ances that  at  an  early  date  of  the  second  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  would  hold  full 
and  complete  hearings  on  H.R.  3976,  as 
passed  the  House,  May  17. 

I  understand  this  to  be  firm  assurance 
that  the  action  of  the  conferees  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  prejudicing  further  and 
full  consideration  of  these  proposals,  and 
I  understand  it  to  be  a  commitment  from 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 


to  hold  full  and  complete  hearings  on  the 
two  House  bills  in  the  2d  session  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

I  wish  particularly  to  commend  the 
Congressmen  who  have  so  skillfully  and 
'dgorously  argued  for  these  bills.  The 
bill  for  the  Muscatine  Bridge  Commis- 
sion was  introduced  by  Congressman 
ScHMiDHAusER  and  supported  ably  by 
Congressman  Schisler.  The  bill  for  the 
City  of  Clinton  Bridge  Commission  was 
introduced    by    Congressman    Culver. 

These  gentlemen  have  served  their 
constituents  well  in  these  matters,  and 
hopefully  their  efforts  to  extend  the 
powers  of  these  commissions  will  meet 
with  success  during  the  2d  session  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
appreciative  that  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider has  been  agreed  to  by  the  Senate, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  be  present  when  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

I  thought  that  I  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  quorum  call  to  be  held  prior 
to  action  on  the  conference  report.  How- 
ever, those  arrangements  apparently 
broke  down  somewhere  and  I  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  present  at  the 
time  of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  at  this 
late  hour  in  the  session  of  the  Senate, 
the  conference  having  been  already  de- 
layed for  a  long  time,  the  temper  of  the 
personnel  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  will  not 
permit  enough  time  within  which  to  con- 
sider the  amendments  which  I  believe 
the  measure  needs  very  badly. 

The  particular  item  that  I  shall  discuss 
at  this  time  at  some  reasonable  length 
appears  on  page  53  of  the  bill,  as  re- 
ported by  the  House  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  commencing  at  line  9.  It  con- 
cerns the  John  Martin  Reservoir  project 
in  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  the  John  Martin  Dam 
lies  20  miles  west  of  my  own  home.  My 
interest  in  this  project  is  more  than  cur- 
sory. In  1930  I  began  the  practice  of 
law  in  the  city  of  Lamar.  However,  I 
had  been  practicing  in  Pueblo  for  a  few 
months  previous  to  that. 
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A  great  portion  of  my  legal  experience 
since  1930  has  been  in  relation  to  nat- 
ural resources,  and  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  water,  irrigation,  and  drainage 
law  of  the  State  of  Colorado.  At  least 
80  percent  of  my  practice  during  that 
entire  period  related  to  water,  water  law. 
and  drainage  matters.  Up  to  1954  when 
I  was  elected  to  the  Senate — a  period  of 
25  years— I  had  the  privilege  of  repre- 
senting water  users,  water  rights  owners, 
and  various  people  in  the  Arkansas  Val- 
ley, and  particularly  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  Arkansas  Valley  iri  which  I  reside. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  comment  on  the  statement  of 
the  Senator.  However,  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  be  present  later,  and  I  wish  to  make  a 
comment  on  the  issue  that  the  Senator 
has  raised. 

The  Senator  has  stated  that  he  is  re- 
ferring to  the  John  Martin  Reservoir  in 
Colorado.  This  is  a  project  which  was 
considered  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  also  by  the  House  com- 
mittee. This  reservoir  was  considered 
in  the  conference. 

I  am  not  too  familiar  with  the  laws 
concerning  the  appropriation  of  water  in 
the  West.  However,  remembering  my 
old  law  days,  I  do  have  some  recollection 
of  the  process  concerning  the  appropri- 
ation of  water.  I  know  that  it  is  an  en- 
tirely different  problem  in  the  West  than 
it  is  in  the  part  of  the  country  in  which 
I  live  where  there  is  a  great  supply  of 
water. 

I  know  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  water  users — whether  they  be 
individual  farmers  or  ^mall  communi- 
ties— to  be  assured,  if  not  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  water,  at  least  all  the  water 
that  can  be  made  available. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  desires  to 
'preserve  the  rights  which  have  already 
Accrued  to  the  water  users.  Although 
the  John  Martin  Reservoir  conserves  and 
holds  water,  at  times  there  is  not  enough 
water  for  users  who  live  below  the  reser- 
voir. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  proposes  to 
raise  the  water  level  in  that  reservoir 
chiefly  for  recreational  purposes,  and 
perhaps  for  wildlife  enhancement.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado feels  that  the  raising  and  holding 
of  the  water  level  in  the  John  Martin 
Reservoir  might  deprive  users  below  the 
reservoir  of  water  rights  which  are  now 
theirs  and  might  deprive  them  of  an 
additional  supply  of  water  which  they  so 
desperately  need. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  ic  essen- 
tially correct  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Tlie  Senator  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  recognition  of  this 
danger  to  water  users.  Almost  single- 
handedly,  he  has  made  the  fight  to  pro- 
tect water  users  of  his  own  State  and 
those  who  live  below  in  another  State. 
The  Senator  sent  to  the  conference  a 
very  adequate  and  comprehensive 
amendment,  which  in  my  judgment 
would  have  protected  those  water  users, 
or  given  them  the  maximum  protection 
possible. 

The  matter  was  discussed  in  the  con- 
ference.   I  raised  the  issue  myself,  and 


presented  to  the  conference  the  amend- 
ment and  the  views  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado.  The  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  one  of  the  con- 
ferees who  lives  in  the  West  and  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  water  laws,  vigorously 
supported  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
table.  Representative  Baldwin,  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  also  has  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  water  users  in  the  West,  took 
up  the  fight  to  support  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  as  did  also 
Representative  Cramer,  of  Florida. 

I  too  believe  that  the  importance  of 
the  use  of  water  to  those  citizens  who 
live  below  the  reservoir  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  recreational  purposes 
which  might  be  realized  if  the  water 
level  were  raised.  But  those  of  us  who 
held  that  view  were  not  able  to  sustain 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado although,  in  addition  to  voting  for 
it,  we  made  as  strong  a  fight  as  possible 
for  his  FHJsition. 

I  understand,  though,  that  there  are 
certain  rights  which  have  accrued  to  the 
users  who  have  appropriated  the  water; 
and.  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should 
like  very  much  to  see  their  rights  tested 
in  the  courts.    I  would  hope  that  their 
rights  would  be  protected  there.    I  am 
sorry  that  the  conference  did  not  sustain 
the  position  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado.     I  should  say,  though, 
that  his  people  should  know   that  he 
made  a  great  and  strong  fight  for  them, 
and  while  I  am  not  apprised  of  the  full 
context   of   the   law   relating   to  water 
rights  in  the  West,  at  least  from  general 
principles  I  know  that  we  cannot  take 
away  the  rights  of  property  owners  with- 
out compensation.     Though  I  can  sug- 
gest no  method  to  provide  compensation 
to  such  water  right  holders,  I  feel  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  will  keep 
up  the  fight,  and  do  everything  he  can 
to  protect  the  water  users  of  his  own 
State  and  others  who  are  affected  along 
the  Arkansas  River. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky,  and 
wish  to  express  publicly  my  appreciation 
to  those  Senate  conferees  who  did 
understand  the  problem  and  attempted 
to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding.  I  merely  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  who  correctly  stated  what 
took  place  in  the  conference.  The 
Senate  conferees,  insisting  on  the 
amendment  supplied  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  presented  it  to  the  con- 
ference and  it  went  to  a  vote,  but  the 
vote  was  on  the  question  of  amending 
the  House  language;  therefore,  the 
House  conferees  voted  on  it,  and  the  vote 
was  5  to  3  in  opposition  to  adopting  the 
amendment.  I  think  that  should  ap- 
pear in  the  Record. 

If  the  Senators  will  read  the  language 
of  the  conference  report  and  the  House 


language  in  the  bill,  it  appears  to  me 
that  there  is  very  definite  protection  in 
the  conference  report  for  those  water 
users  with  whose  rights  the  Senator  is 
concerned.  Perhaps  I  do  not  read  it  as 
the  Senator  does,  but  that  is  the  argu- 
ment that  the  House  conferees  made, 
which  argimient  the  Senate  conferees 
were  not  successful  in  refuting. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  intend  to  discuss  the 
matter  in  some  detail,  and  show  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  why  that  is  not 
true. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Very  well. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  I  ex- 
plained a  few  moments  ago.  there  is  a 
markup  of  the  supplemental  bill  in- 
volving an  appropriation  of  $4.2  billion 
now  being  considered.  As  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  one  of  the  subcom- 
mittees, I  point  out  that  much  of  the  pro- 
posed expenditure  lies  within  the  area 
for  w-hich  our  subcommittee  is  responsi- 
ble, and  that  is  the  reason  I  was  not 
able  to  reach  the  floor  before  this  time. 
However.  I  Intend  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter at  length.  I  hope  that  out  of  the 
discussion  will  come  some  understanding 
of  the  water  situation  in  the  West. 

The  people  in  the  East,  for  the  first 
time  this  summer,  have  begun  to  feel  the 
problems  involved  in  a  shortage  of  water. 
In  the  West,  where  water  shortages  have 
always  existed,  we  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent system  of  water  use  and  water  law 
than  that  which  prevails  in  the  eastern 
States.    The  Eastern  States  have  a  doc- 
trine of  law  which  is  known  as  the  ri- 
parian system.    The  Western  States  fol- 
low a  different  doctrine,  which  originated 
in  the  great  State  of  Wyoming,  repre- 
sented by  my  friend  [Mr.  Simpson],  and 
my  State  of  Colorado.    Under  that  sys- 
tem, and  as  provided  in  the  State  consti- 
tutions, the  State  owns  the  water,  and  it 
is  made  available  to  the  people  of  the 
State  upon  their  performing  certain  ad- 
ministrative processes,  and  appropriat- 
ing and  using  the  water.    The  first  man 
who  appropriates  and  uses  the  water  has 
the  prior  right  to  it.    That  may  be  a 
peculiar  philosophy  to  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  the  riparian  system,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  the  system  of  water 
usage  which  has  permitted  the  West  to 
develop,  and  it  is  the  one  which  prevails 
in  all  the  Western  States. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  it  is  provided  that  priority 
shall  be  given  first  to  the  domestic  user, 
then  to  the  agricultural  user,  and  then  to 
the  industrial  user.  The  constitution 
does  not  provide  for  any  use  of  water  for 
recreational  purposes.  I  shall  discuss 
the  history  of  such  uses  of  water. 

The  John  Martin  Dam  was  completed 
in  approximately  1939— not  completed  in 
the  full  sense,  because  at  that  time  there 
were  such  demands  for  steel  that  the 
gates  could  not  be  put  in.  and  they  were 
not  put  in  until  a  year  or  two  after  the 
conclusion  of  World  War  II. 

The  Arkansas  River,  between  Salida 
and  the  Kansas  line,  is  probably  the  most 
overappropriated  river  in  the  State  of 
Colorado,  and  in  fact  one  of  the  most 
overappropriated  rivers  that  I  know  of 
anywhere.  There  are  many  decreed 
priorities,  priorities  decreed  by  a  court, 
which  must  find  that  the  water  has  been 
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applied  or  is  in  the  process  of  being  ap- 
plied for  a  beneficial  use  before  it  may 
grant  a  man  what  is  known  as  a  water 
decree. 

A  water  decree,  when  granted,  gives  to 
its  holder  a  certain  date  from  which  his 
rights  stem.  There  may  be  a  man  draw- 
ing water  under  an  1870  decree,  another 
drawing  water  under  an  1890  decree,  or 
one's  decree  may  date  from  1902.  or  some 
other  date.  An  appropriator  along  the 
river  may  have  one.  two.  or  even  three 
decrees,  as  some  of  the  mutual  ditch  com- 
panies have. 

With  that  situation,  about  1952 — and 
I  am  sorry  I  cannot  supply  the  exact 
date,  because  many  of  my  records  have 
been  destroyed,  part  of  them  in  the  re- 
cent flood  in  the  State  of  Colorado — 
representing  one  of  the  irrigation  com- 
panies in  the  Arkansas  Valley.  I  was  one 
of  several  artisans  responsible  for  draw- 
ing together  representatives  of  all  of  the 
ditches  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Las  Animas.  Colo.  We  met  at 
the  courthouse  all  one  afternoon,  dis- 
cussing the  subject.  As  I  was  one  of 
the  movers  in  the  matter,  the  principal 
subject  discussed  was  my  interest  in  es- 
tablishing a  recreational  pool  at  the  John 
Martin  Dam  for  the  purposes  of  fishing, 
hunting,  and  other  recreational  activi- 
ties. 

I  recognized,  as  does  every  knowledge- 
able person,  that  the  John  Martin  Dam, 
on  an  average,  is  empty  at  least  a  part 
of  the  year  approximately  12  out  of  every 
15  years.  No  one  can  predict  how  much 
water  the  Lord  will  provide,  but  that 
has  been  the  average  experience.  I  real- 
ized, with  that  situation,  since  the  dam 
was  likely  to  be  completely  empty  dur- 
ing at  least  pait  of  12  out  of  15  years,  that 
the  operation  of  a  recreation  pool  in  the 
dam  would  be  a  very  diflScult  matter. 

Thus,  that  afternoon,  after  much  con- 
versation, many  speeches  and  many  re- 
marks, this  particular  plan  was  finally 
adopted.  It  fell  to  my  luck  to  draw  up 
for  the  ditches  and  the  appropriators  of 
the  Arkansas  Valley  a  resolution  in  the 
form  of  an  agreement  whereby  it  was 
agreed  to  leave  a  certain  number  of 
acre-feet  of  water  in  the  dam  for  rec- 
reational purposes. 

No  one  purchased  this  water.  The 
State  did  not  provide  it.  The  appro- 
priators, the  users,  the  owners  of  the 
water  actually  donated  it  themselves. 
The  administration  of  a  river,  where 
there  are  various  decrees  broken  up  into 
various  dates  over  the  length  of  a  river 
130,  140,  or  150  miles  long,  is  a  most 
complex  undertaking.  Men  study  it  for 
a  lifetime.  The  only  knowledgeable  law- 
yers I  have  ever  known  in  this  field  are 
those  who  have  studied  it  for  many  years. 

Actually,  administration  of  the  river 
is  archaic.  We  are  basically  administer- 
ing the  river  under  the  same  system 
that  was  in  effect  in  1900.  There  are, 
perhaps,  ways  to  improve  it,  but  they 
would  be  fantastically  expensive.  There- 
fore, we  operated  under  the  agreement 
which  I  drew  up.  We  operated  the  river 
and  the  recreational  pool  during  that 
year,  in  order  that  we  might  have  some 
recreation  in  this  part  of  the  State  of 


Colorado  where  it  is  difScult  to  find  out- 
door sports  in  which  to  participate. 

I  digress  for  a  moment  to  say  that 
possibly  no  one  understands  this  sub- 
ject better  than  I,  because  I  have  utilized 
for  myself  and  my  family  every  pos- 
sible recreational  advantage  that  there 
is  in  that  area,  from  boating,  to  swim- 
ming, to  fishing,  to  hunting  for  ducks 
and  geese.  Fortunately,  it  is  one  of  the 
great  duck  and  geese  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, which  makes  it  attractive  to  the 
citizens  of  Colorado. 

Thus,  after  we  had  put  this  agreement 
into  effect,  we  found  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  river  was  such  that  it 
placed  a  burden  on  the  ditches  to  the 
east,  under  the  dam,  to  maintain  the 
pool.  In  other  words,  water  which  was 
supposed  to  get  down  to  the  John  Martin 
Dam  did  not  get  down  to  it.  Since  the 
ditches  had  agreed  to  maintain  the  pool, 
it  was  they  who  were  east  of  the  dam 
and  below  the  dam  who  had  to  make 
up  this  water.  The  water  which  was 
lost  by  one  ditch  with  which  I  was  ac- 
quainted amounted  to  some  15,000  acre- 
feet  or  more  during  that  year. 

Fifteen  thousand  acre-feet  for  that 
particular  ditch  amounts  to  half  an 
acre-foot  of  water  for  every  acre  of  land 
under  that  ditch. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  year  when  there 
may  be  3  or  3  V2  acre-feet  of  water  avail- 
able for  crops,  the  loss  of  half  an  acre- 
foot  of  water  might  not  be  significant. 
But,  in  a  year  when  water  is  short  and 
there  is  no  surplus  of  water  in  the  dam — 
which  will  be  the  case  a  great  majority 
of  the  time — and  there  is  available  for 
the  farmers,  perhaps,  only  1  or  1  ^/^  acre- 
feet  of  water,  which  is  not  suflBcient  to 
grow  crops  in  the  area,  the  loss  of  half 
an  acre-foot  is  not  merely  a  shortage; 
it  is  a  calamity  for  the  farmers  in- 
volved. 

I  repeat  this  fact,  that  imder  Colo- 
rado law,  as  in  the  State  of  Wyoming 
and  in  most  other  Western  States,  the 
right  to  the  use  of  water  is  a  property 
right.  It  is  just  as  tangible  a  right  as 
the  ownership  of  real  estate,  a  house,  or 
anything  else.  The  usual  custom  of 
passing  title  to  water  is  to  include  it 
in  the  deed.  If  it  happens  to  have  been 
coiiverted  to  ownership  by  a  mutual 
company,  which  is  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion specifically  authorized  by  the  State 
of  Colorado,  we  usually  include  the  own- 
ership of  water  by  describing  the  certifi- 
cate representing  the  shares  in  the  deed 
itself. 

Accordingly,  with  this  situation  and 
this  background,  realizing  that  we  had 
had  an  opportunity  for  a  voluntary  pool, 
and,  realizing  also  the  losses  which  it 
meant  in  this  particular  year  to  all  of 
the  ditches  east  and  below  the  dam,  we 
come  into  this  last  year. 

One  of  the  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  Colorado  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  House  which  became  a  part  of  the 
public  works  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 
The  bill  which  was  introduced  was  H.R. 
7162. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  this  bill— which  I  intend 
to  discuss — which  begins  on  line  9  on 


page  53  and  goes  through  line  20  on  paee 
54  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  John  Martin  Reservoir  project  (for- 
merly known  as  Caddoa  Reservoir) ,  Arkansas 
River,  Colorado,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
June  22,  1936  (49  Stat.  1570),  is  modified  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
to  use  not  to  exceed  ten  thousand  acre-feet 
of  reservoir  flood  control  storage  space  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
a  permanent  pool  for  fish  and  wildlife  and 
recreational  purposes,  at  such  times  as  stor- 
age space  may  not  be  available  for  such  per- 
manent pool  within  the  conservation  pool  as 
defined  in  article  III  F,  Arkansas  River  com- 
pact (63  Stat.  145)  except  that — 

(1)  The  State  of  Colorado  shall  purchase 
and  make  available  any  water  rights  neces- 
sary \inder  State  law  to  establish  and  there- 
after maintain  the  permanent  pool. 

(2)  The  rights  of  irrigators  In  Colorado 
and  Kansas  to  those  waters  available  to  them 
under  the  terms  of  the  Arkansas  River  com- 
pact and  under  the  laws  of  their  respective 
States  shall  not  be  diminished  or  impaired 
by  anything  contained  in  this  paragraph. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  so  as  to  give  any  preference  to 
the  permanent  pool  over  other  project  pur- 
poses. 

(4)  No  permanent  pool  as  herein  defined 
shall  be  maintained  except  upon  written 
terms  and  conditions  acceptable  and  agreed 
to  (A)  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  the  inter- 
est of  flood  control,  and  (B)  by  the  Colorado 
State  Engineer,  the  Arkansas  River  Compact 
Administration,  and  the  Colorado  Water 
Conservation  Board,  in  the  interest  of  estab- 
lishing, maintaining,  and  operating  the  per- 
manent pool  for  recreational  and  fish  and 
wildlife  purposes. 

(5)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  so  as  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  to  operate  John  Martin 
Reservoir  for  the  primary  piuposes  of  the 
prevention  of  floods  and  the  preservation 
of  life  and  property. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  coming 
into  this  year,  let  me  say  in  all  frankness 
that  I  had  told  the  water  rights  owners 
of  the  valley  that,  if  it  was  humanly 
possible,  there  would  be  hearings  in  the 
valley  before  any  legislation  was  ever 
passed  concerning  the  subject. 

I  have  been  bedeviled  in  the  press  from 
every  source.  I  realize  that  I  am  talk- 
ing, perhaps,  against  the  greater  number 
of  persons  who  wish  this  recreational 
pool.  I  have  repeatedly  said  that  I  should 
like  to  see  a  recreational  pool  there.  But 
I  do  not  care  if  there  is  only  one  person 
who  has  a  property  right  in  water  who 
would  be  damaged  by  a  recreational 
pool,  I  will  stand  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  or  anjnvhere  else,  and  defend 
that  property  right. 

There  is  too  much  of  this  going  on  in 
this  country  now.  Merely  because  a 
group  of  people  wish  something,  we  go 
out  and  take  the  property  of  other  peo- 
ple away  from  them  without  regard  to 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Therefore,  analyzing  the  bill,  it  is  a 
beautiful  sounding  bill,  but  it  does  not  do 
what  it  is  supposed  to  do.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
left  the  Chamber  because,  perhaps,  he 
would  benefit  from  understanding  what 
the  water  laws  of  the  West  and  the  rights 
of  the  people  in  the  West  are. 
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In  the  pending  bill,  one  of  its  "cute" 
phrases  begins  on  line  23 : 

The  rights  of  Irrigators  in  Colorado  and 
Kansas  lir  those  waters  available  to  them 
under  thfcerm*  of  the  Arkansas  River  Com- 
pact and  under  the  laws  of  their  respective 
States,  shall  not  be  diminished  or  Impaired 
by  anything  contained  in  this  paragraph. 

I  had  an  active  part  in  drawing  up  the 
Arkansas  River  Compact  mentioned  in 
that  phrase.  The  dam  is  operated  under 
the  administration  of  representatives  of 
both  Colorado  and  Kansas. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  this  lan- 
guage in  subparagraph  4 : 

No  permanent  pool  as  herein  defined  shall 
be  maintained  except  upon  written  terms 
and  conditions  acceptable  to  and  agreed  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  the  Interest  of  flood 
control — 

No  one  can  quarrel  with  that,  because 
this  is  a  flood  control  dam.  Naturally, 
the  flood  control  portion  of  the  dam  can- 
not be  invaded,  or  should  not  be  invaded, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  flood  control  pur- 
poses of  the  act — 

by  the  Colorado  State  Engineer,  the  Arkan- 
sas River  Compact  Administration,  and  the 
Colorado  Water  Conservation  Board,  in  the 
Interest  of  establishing,  maintaining,  and 
operating  the  permanent  pool  for  recrea- 
tional and  fish  and  wildlife  purposes. 

The  great  weakness  of  this  provision 
is  that  while  it  seems  as  though  the  man 
who  owns  water  riglits  is  caged  in  by 
protections,  there  are  no  protections  at 
all  under  this  provision. 

The  Chief  of  Army  Engineers  is  re- 
sponsible only  for  flood  control,  and  he  is 
not  interested  in  this  provision,  except  to 
the  extent  of  flood  control. 

What  is  the  obligation  of  the  Colorado 
State  Engineer?  He  does  not  represent 
the  interests  of  those  who  own  and  use 
the  water.  His  only  responsibility  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado  is  to 
administer  the  river  in  accordance  with 
the  decrees  that  I  have  already  com- 
mented on. 

Let  us  consider  the  Arkansas  River 
Compact  Administration.  That  admin- 
istration does  not  represent  the  water 
owner  or  the  water  user  in  the  Arkansas 
Valley.  It  is  responsible,  under  the  com- 
pact between  Kansas  and  Colorado,  for 
administering  the  terms  of  that  com- 
pact, which  provides  for  the  release  of 
water  when  there  is  water  in  the  dam 
and  determines  at  what  time  the  dam 
shall  be  declared  empty,  so  the  admin- 
istration of  the  river  comes  under  the 
normal  priority  system. 

So  no  one  on  the  administration  rep- 
resents in  any  sense  the  water  owners  or 
water  rights  owners  on  the  river. 

The  next  one  is  the  Colorado  Water 
Conservation  Board.  It  is  endowed  by 
statute  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  it 
has  as  its  primary  and  basic  purpose  the 
conservation  and  development  of  water 
for  the  entire  State.  But  in  no  sense  is 
it  given  statutory  authority  to  represent 
an  individual  owner,  nor  does  it  repre- 
sent an  individual  owner. 

So  in  this  bill  it  is  stated  that  four 
persons  or  groups — the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers.,the  Colorado  State  Engineer,  the 
Arkansas  River  Compact  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Colorado  Water  Conserva- 


tion Board — shall  develop  operating 
agreements  which  are  satisfactory  to 
them  imder  their  particular  obligations. 
But  nowhere  is  the  man  who  owns  the 
water — whose  ox  will  be  gored,  who  may 
be  left,  in  a  dry  season,  without  a  means 
of  bringing  his  crop  out  of  the  land — 
represented  in  this  bill. 

It  has  been  my  position  from  the  first 
time  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  pool,  there 
should  be  operating  principles  for  that 
pool  which  will  assure  the  water  right 
owner  that  he  will  be  protected  and 
that  it  is  futile  to  do  anything  until  we 
have  done  that. 

Many  times  I  have  told  people  who 
were  enthusiastic  about  the  recreation 
pool,  not  only  this  year,  but  over  a  period 
of  5  or  6  years,  that  if  they  want  a  pool, 
they  should  sit  down  with  the  water 
right  owers  in  the  valley  and  start  work- 
ing out  operating  principles. 

Frankly  tliis  is,  and  will  be,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  technical  prob- 
lems that  I  can  possibly  imagine  in  the 
administration  of  water  resources. 

Those  who  do  not  vmderstand  water, 
and  those  who  are  interested  only  in  rec- 
reation will  not  concern  themselves  with 
what  is  the  necessity  before  this  can  be- 
come a  fact. 

Perhaps  I  should  make  one  fmther 
thing  clear  in  this  discourse.  That  is  the 
particular  value  of  water.  The  bottom 
lands  of  the  Arkansas  River  are  beauti- 
ful and  highly  productive.  F^om  that 
valley  come  some  of  the  finest  cante- 
loupes  and  watermelons,  as  many  people 
know.  It  has  great  areas  of  hay  and 
sugarbeets,  vegetables,  grains.  It  is  a 
beautiful  land. 

The  land  itself  is  probably  worth  $20 
or  $30  an  acre  without  the  water.  Usu- 
ally a  man  pays  $250  or  $300,  or  per- 
haps more,  an  acre  for  the  land  with 
the  water. 

This  is  one  thing  so  many  people  seem 
not  to  understand.  The  land  is  only  dry 
grazing  land  without  the  water.  With 
the  water  it  has  developed  the  wealth 
which  has  maintained  the  cities  all  up 
and  down  the  valley — Hoily,  Granada, 
Lamar.  Las  Animas,  La  Junta.  Rocky 
Ford.  Fowler — all  those  wonderful  little 
cities  along  the  valley.  It  was  the  water 
which  made  it  possible  for  those  cities 
to  grow  and  expand. 

Having  said  all  that.  I  wish  for  a  few 
moments  to  refer  to  the  matter  of  hear- 
ings. When  I  heard  it  was  the  intention 
to  put  the  provisions  of  the  bill  H.R.  7162 
into  the  omnibus  public  works  bill,  I 
wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  the  other  body  and  asked  him 
to  have  hearings  on  the  matter.  I  think 
I  have  discussed  this  matter  enough  to 
the  point  that  the  problems  must  be  de- 
tailed and  delineated  and  recognized. 
Many  of  those  who  have  advocated  the 
x'ecreation  pool  have  stated,  falsely,  that 
there  have  been  hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter. It  is  true  that  various  persons  have 
met  at  one  time  and  another  and  beat 
this  matter  over. 

But  the  cold  facts  are — and  let  us 
spread  it  out  cold  on  the  Record — that 
there  has  never  been  a  congressional 
hearing  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  upon  this 
matter.  The  only  hearing  on  it  consists 
of  a  statement  by  the  Representative  who 


introduced  the  bill;  a  short,  innocuous, 
say-nothing  statement  by  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  an  even 
worse  statement  by  a  representative  of 
the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers,  which  also 
says  less  than  nothing. 

There  has  never  been  a  hearing.  The 
reason  I  wanted  hearings  on  the  Arkan- 
sas Valley  was  to  pinpnaint  the  difficulties 
and  the  problems  so  that  we  could  start 
the  development  of  a  real  set  of  operating 
principles,  if,  in  fact,  we  wanted  a  recrea- 
tion pool  in  the  John  Martin  Dam. 

Pei-sonally,  I  do  not  know  where  the 
water  would  come  from  to  create  a  rec- 
reation pool.  The  director  of  the  Colo- 
rado State  Conservation  Board  sat  in  my 
office  about  2  weeks  ago  and  told  me  twice 
in  the  same  conversation  that  he  did  not 
know  where  to  get  the  water. 

There  will  be  water  available.  There 
is  water  available  if  one  pays  enough 
money,  just  as  any  kind  of  property  is 
available  if  one  wishes  to  pay  enough 
money  for  it.  If  w^e  assume  that  the 
Colorado  Fish  and  Game  Department 
might  want  to  put  out  enough  money,  it 
could  bring  in  money  in  order  to  do  it. 

What  sort  of  problems  do  we  face  in 
operating  principles?  First,  if  we  beef 
up  and  modernize  the  administration  of 
the  river  enough  we  can  be  sure  the  water 
that  is  supposed  to  get  down  into  the  dam 
gets  there.  That  is  the  first  thing  that 
should  be  done.  This  means  gaging 
stations  every  few  miles  on  the  river.  It 
means  accurate  accounting  for  all  water 
on  the  river. 

To  date  no  such  plan  or  system  has 
ever  been  worked  out  on  the  Arkansas 
Valley,  and  the  operators  of  the  ditches 
are  fighting  and  scrambling  for  water 
almost  every  day  during  the  irrigating 
season.  This  involves  totally,  in  one  way 
or  another,  directly  or  indirectly,  about 
350,000  acres  of  land,  and  as  many  as 
951  separate  priorities. 

Another  element  in  the  problem  that 
has  to  be  pinpointed  is  the  following:  I 
have  a  document  in  my  hand  which 
shows  that  in  1960  inflows  to  the  reser- 
voirs amounted  to  102,980  acre-feet,  and 
outflow  was  117,717  acre-feet.  The  in- 
flows were  measured  at  Las  Animas,  7  or 
8  miles  above  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
reservoir,  and  the  outflow  was  measured 
at  the  dam.  There  were  15,000  acre-feet 
more  flowing  out  of  the  dam  than  was 
measured  flowing  in. 

In  1961,  the  inflow  was  136,460  acre- 
feet;  the  outflow  was  147,700  acre-feet. 
Over  11,000  acre-feet  more  flowed  out  of 
the  dam  than  was  measured  into  it. 

In  1962,  the  inflow  was  124,300  acre- 
feet.  The  outflow  was  149,500  acre-feet, 
so  in  that  year  over  25,000  acre-feet 
more  water  flowed  out  of  the  dam  than 
flowed  into  it. 

This  may  seem  quite  a  paradox,  Mr. 
President,  but  the  facts  are  that  the 
accretions  in  sites  unmeasured,  side 
streams  and  drainage  areas,  have  in- 
creased the  flow  to  that  extent  and  more, 
because  evaporation  and  seepage  are  not 
considered  in  those  figures. 

During  years  of  larger  infiow  there 
would  be  greater  storage  in  John  Mar- 
tin Dam.  There  are  undoubtedly  large 
amounts  of  water  not  measured  in  the 
two  gages  at  Las  Animas. 
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The  next  problem  that  has  to  be  de- 
lineated by  hearings — and  I  am  still 
talking  about  hearings — is  the  matter  of 
evaporation  and  seepage.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  dififlcult  matters  to  ascertain. 

One  person  said  that  we  can  put  evap- 
oration pans  at  the  dam  and  see  how 
much  water  evaporates  out  of  a  pan. 
Then  we  could  tell  whom  to  charge  for 
the  water. 

But.  evaporation  varies  from  day  to 
day.  It  varies  from  week  to  week  and 
month  to  month.  It  varies  from  year  to 
year. 

Senators  may  say  that  this  is  fantas- 
tic, but  during  the  years  1941  and  1942 
I  saw  one  rather  shallow  reservoir — and 
the  recreation  pool  will  be  a  shallow  res- 
ervoir— lose  almost  a  foot  of  water  in  1 
day  during  a  period  in  the  summer  when 
the  temperature  was  in  excess  of  100  de- 
grees and  there  were  high  winds  of  35 
to  40  miles  an  hour. 

How  do  we  keep  track  of  a  high  rate 
of  evaporation  under  conditions  like  this 
as  against  a  low  evaporation  during  a 
relatively  cool  and  wet  summer?  Some- 
one has  to  decide  how  to  determine  and 
somebody  has  to  decide  the  method  by 
which  this  water  will  be  charged  to  the 
recreation  pool,  rather  than  to  force 
those  who  have  laid  out  their  money  for 
their  farms  to  make  up  the  water  that  is 
lost  by  evaporation. 

Another  question  with  respect  to  the 
hearings  on  the  evaporation  matter  is. 
Who  is  going  to  be  given  the  power  to 
determine  what  the  rate  of  evaporation 
is?  This,  I  believe,  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  diflflcult  questions  that  will  be 
involved. 

I  have  only  suggested  in  this  discourse 
a  few  problems  that  arise.  I  shall  dis- 
cuss another. 

If  we  maintain  a  recreation  pool  at 
John  Martin  Dam,  it  means  that  rather 
than  irrigating  with  muddy  water,  as  is 
now  done  most  of  the  time,  water  users 
mill  always  be  drawing  clear  water  out  of 
the  reservoir. 

Those  who  are  not  knowledgeable 
about  irrigation  may  view  this  as  an  in- 
significant point.  The  fact  is  that  mud- 
dy water  is  preferred  by  the  farmers, 
first,  because  it  always  adds  new  mineral 
content  to  their  soil,  and,  second,  be- 
cause it  goes  over  farther  in  spreading 
over  the  land.  I  know  of  no  man  with 
experience  in  irrigation  who  will  not 
verify  this. 

But  when  they  revert  to  irrigation 
'iith  clear  water,  not  merely  for  a  few 
months  or  a  year,  but  over  a  period  of  5 
to  10  to  20  years,  the  result  will  be  that 
there  will  be  a  serious  scouring  of  the 
ditches  below  the  dam  and  the  laterals. 
This  is  based  on  a  simple  principle  of 
Physics.  V/e  all  know  that  water  in 
motion  will  carry  a  certain  number  of 
solids.  If  the  wat^r  is  stopped  the  solids 
will  drop.  But  while  this  water  is,  we 
might  say,  soaked  up  or  saturated  with 
solids  or  minerals,  it  cannot  pick  up 
more  from  the  ditch  bottoms  and,  there- 
fore, it  does  not  scour  the  ditches. 

But  if  we  face  a  situation — and  I  be- 
ueve  this  is  something  to  be  contem- 
plated— where  farmers  are  irrigating 
^th  clear  water  over  a  period  of  5  to  10 
years  or  more,  there  is  no  question  in  my 


mind  that  the  farmers  will  have  to  start 
lining  their  ditches  with  concrete.  When 
it  is  contemplated  that  some  of  the 
ditches  are  65  and  75  miles  long,  and 
when  we  consider  all  the  radial  laterals 
into  the  farmland,  it  can  be  seen  that  a 
great  amount  of  money  is  involved. 

Who  is  going  to  pay  for  the  change- 
over to  line  the  ditches  and  laterals? 
This  is  a  subject  that  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  settled  by  the  operating 
principals. 

But  more  than  anything  else,  the 
farmers,  the  water  right  owners  of  the 
valley,  have  a  right  to  hearings  in  the 
valley  on  this  subject.  There  have 
really  been  no  hearings  on  the  bill. 
Hearings  in  the  House,  such  as  they  were, 
were  pitifully  short — short  of  facts  and 
short  of  knowledge.  The  hearings  were 
not  previously  announced,  because  I  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  in  attendance  had 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

This  subject  was  not  even  considered 
in  the  Senate,  but  that  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  chairman,  because  the  bill  was  not 
pending  before  the  Senate.  There  were 
only  the  inadequate,  and  perfunctory 
hearings  in  the  House,  followed  by  the 
insistence  of  Members  of  the  other  body 
that  the  Senate  accept  the  bill.  So  the 
bill  was  crammed  down  our  throats,  as 
so  many  other  bills  have  been  crammed 
down  our  throats  by  the  other  body. 

After  the  other  body  had  passed  the 
bill,  I  communicated  with  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  had  previously  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  House  committee  to  hold 
hearings  in  the  Arkansas  Valley.  I  pre- 
pared an  amendment  which  I  thought 
would  protect  the  water  right  owners  in 
the  Arkansas  Valley  against  this  incur- 
sion of  their  own  property  rights.  It  is 
a  wholly  reasonable  amendment,  because 
all  it  provides,  in  addition  to  asking  that 
the  principles  be  approved  by  the  people 
I  have  previously  mentioned,  is  that  the 
plan  shall  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of 
the  water  right  owners  above  the  dam 
and  two- thirds  of  the  water  right  owners 
below  the  dam.  It  would  be  completely 
reasonable  to  say  that  it  should  be  ap- 
proved by  every  water  right  owner;  but 
I  thought  that  if  the  two-thirds  figure 
were  used  that  it  might  appeal  to  reason- 
able men. 

Nevertheless,  we  sit  here  today  with  a 
bill  that  is  about  to  become  law,  a  bill 
which  is  an  incursion  upon  private  prop- 
erty rights,  a  bill  which  will  deprive  peo- 
ple, or  which  stands  a  chance  to  deprive 
them  of  their  property  over  a  period  of 
years  without  any  protection.  One  vital 
question  is:  What  good  will  it  do  to  tell 
a  man,  as  the  bill  does,  that  the  rights  of 
the  irrigators  in  Colorado  and  Kansas 
to  the  waters  available  to  them  imder 
the  terms  of  the  Arkansas  River  com- 
pact and  under  the  laws  of  the  respective 
States  shall  not  be  diminished  or  im- 
paired by  anything  contained  in  this 
paragraph? 

What  good  would  it  do  to  write  a 
clause  like  that  into  a  bill,  when  the  only 
recourse  that  is  left  to  a  man  is  a  law- 
suit? That  is  what  has  been  written  in- 
to the  byi.  Instead  of  protecting  people 
who  have  rights  that  are  about  to  t>e  in- 
fringed upon,  we  have  left  them  with 
the  possibility  and  right  of  bringing  law- 


suits after  they  have  been  damaged, 
after  they  may  have  lost  a  large  amount 
of  water  during  one  summer  through 
bad  administration,  and  have  thus  not 
had  suflBcient  water,  have  no  crops,  and 
are  mortgaged  up  to  the  hilt  at  the  bank. 
They  will  be  left  with  the  wonderful 
right  to  bring  lawsuits,  because  that  is 
all  the  bill  provides.  It  provides  that 
the  water  rights  shall  not  be  infringed 
upon,  and  leaves  the  water  right  owner 
with  the  right  of  a  lawsuit — the  right  of 
a  lawsuit  not  against  the  State  engineer, 
because  he  carmot  be  sued  for  money; 
the  right  of  a  lawsuit,  perhaps,  against 
1,  2,  10,  12,  or  15  ditches;  and  perhaps 
injunctive  relief  against  the  compact  ad- 
ministration, although  I  am  not  sure  of 
that. 

Furthermore,  I  am  not  certain  that  we 
have  a  constitutional  piece  of  legislation 
before  us.  As  I  read  the  bill,  it  would 
amend  the  Arkansas  River  compact. 
That  compact  was  ratified  by  the  Legis- 
latures of  Kansas  and  Colorado,  and  was 
later  confirmed  by  Congress.  When  it 
came  before  Congress,  it  was  referred  in 
the  Senate,  under  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  That  committee  has  had 
no  opportunity  to  act  upon  the  proposal; 
yet  we  are  here  modifying  a  compact  be- 
tween two  States  for  the  operation,  stor- 
age, and  release  of  water  in  a  reservoir — 
a  compact  ratified  by  both  State  legis- 
latures and  confirmed  by  Congress. 

I  do  not  know  how  Congress,  in  a  sin- 
gle legislative  act,  can  modify  a  compact 
between  the  States.  I  thoroughly  believe 
that  this  provision  is  unconstitutional, 
and  that  if  that  question  ever  comes  be- 
fore any  court  in  the  land  having  appro- 
priate jurisdiction,  that  court  will  declare 
it  to  be  unconstitutional. 

We  who  live  in  this  rather  arid  area 
realize  the  value  of  recreation.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  way,  although  it  will  be  a  tedi- 
ous, hard  way,  to  work  out  operating 
principles  so  as  to  protect  irrigators. 
But  I  fear  that  what  has  been  developed 
now  is  only  the  possibility  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  lawsuits,  not  only  between  in- 
dividual irrigators,  who  always  have  this 
right,  but  between  ditch  companies  and 
the  State  of  Colorado  and  the  State  of 
Kansas.  So  the  bill  might,  perhaps,  gen- 
erate a  multiplicity  of  lawsuits,  not  only 
after  actual  damage  has  been  done  to 
the  irrigator  or  to  a  ditch  company,  but 
even  before  that,  because  of  thtf  uncon- 
stitutionality of  this  particular  provision. 
I  only  wish  that  those  who  were  so  en- 
thusiastic had  not  permitted  their  en- 
thusiasm to  run  away  with  their  sense 
of  justice  and,  most  of  all,  with  their 
sense  of  fairness.  I  fail  to  see  how  a 
multiplicity  of  lawsuits  will  further  the 
cause  of  a  permanent  pool. 

It  does  not  matter  that  there  are,  I 
suppose,  some  900  or  950  different  water 
rights  in  the  Arkansas  Valley.  If  only 
one  man  had  paid  $200,  $250,  or  $300 
or  more  an  acre  for  his  land  with  a  prop- 
erty right  of  water  attached  to  it  and 
if  that  man  were  in  imminent  danger,  I 
would  feel  compelled  to  speak  with  as 
much  force  and  feeling  as  I  speak  today. 

I  am  sorry  that  a  majority  of  the  con- 
ferees from  the  House  of  Representatives 
made  such  short  shrift  of  this  matter 
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and  gave  so  little  consideration  to  It.  I 
am  completely  aware  that,  at  this  late 
hour  in  the  session,  there  is  no  possibil- 
ity of  getting  the  Senate  to  send  this 
measure  back  to  conference  for  2.  3,  or  4 
days  of  conference.  However,  a  great 
injustice  has  been  done  by  this  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  cannot  understand  the  thinking  of 
people  who  get  so  far  away  from  the 
American  system  that  they  can  say  that 
the  people  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  are 
not  entitled  to  hearings  in  the  Arkansas 
Valley  on  this  matter. 

We  cannot  bring  every  farmer  from  the 
valley  to  Washington,  D.C.  There  is  not 
that  kind  of  money  in  the  valley.  How- 
ever, they  are  entitled  to  hearings  before 
Congress,  in  which  hearings  the  prob- 
lems and  perhaps  the  solutions  to  the 
problems  may  be  set  down  in  writing  on 
the  record.  It  would  not  be  a  big  bull  ses- 
sion participated  in  by  farmers  and  other 
people  who  have  gotten  together  to  talk 
generally  about  this  matter.  The  facts 
should  be  put  in  writing  so  that  they 
may  be  analyzed  by  the  experts  and  the 
problems  may  be  separated,  studied,  and 
perhaps  solved.  This  is  all  that  the 
hearings  would  mean.  However,  the 
hearings  have  never  been  held,  and. 
under  this  legislation  as  it  now  exists,  the 
hearings  will  never  be  held. 

I  regret  that  I  have  had  to  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  on  what  is  a  rela- 
tively small  matter  in  relation  to  the 
entire  scheme  of  our  legislation.  How- 
ever, it  is  only  because  I  feel  deeply  that 
this  question  must  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  that  a  record 
should  be  made  on  the  matter  that  I 
have  taken  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
informing  the  Senate  about  the  law  and 
th3  facts  in  this  case,  and  particularly 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  who  may  have  to  deal  with  this 
matter  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  which  I  proffered  to 
the  conferees,  which  amendment  would 
make  this  legislation  at  least  partially 
acceptable,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposed 
amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Proposed  Amendment  to  S.  230O 

On  page  54,  strike  lines  7  through  15,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof : 

"(4)  (a)  No  permanent  pool  as  herein  de- 
fined shall  be  established  or  maintained  ex- 
cept upon  written  terms  and  conditions,  in- 
cluding operating  principles,  acceptable  and 
agreed  to  (A)  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
United  States  Army.  In  the  interest  of  flood 
control  and  (B)  by  the  Colorado  State  en- 
gineer, the  Arkansas  River  Compact  Admin- 
istration, the  Colorado  Water  Conservation 
Board,  and  the  appropriators  of  water 
(evidenced,  in  the  case  of  mutual  or  corpo- 
rate entities,  by  the  adoption  of  resolutions 
by  their  boards  of  directors)  representing 
In  the  aggregate  two-thirds  of  the  total  de- 
creed priorities  (exclusive  of  storage  rights) 
in  the  upper  and  lower  Arkansas  River,  in 
the  interest  of  establishing,  maintaining,  and 
operating  the  permanent  pool  for  recrea- 
tional and  flsh  and  wildlife  purposes  while 
preserving  the  integrity  of  decreed  water 
rights  for  other  beneficial  purposes.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  'upper  Arkansas 
River"  shall  Include  only  the  main  stream 
of  the  Arkansas  River  between  the  city  of 


Pueblo.  Colorado,  and  the  John  Martin  Dam 
and  'lower  Arkansas  River'  shall  Include  the 
main  stream  thereof  from  the  John  Martin 
Dam  to  the  Kansas-Colorado  State  line. 

'•(b)  Upon  agreement  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (a),  the  Representative  of  the 
United  States  and  chairman  of  the  Arkansas 
River  Compact  Administration  shall  make 
a  report  to  the  Congress  of  the  agreement 
and  the  proceedings  leading  thereto  and  of 
any  changes  or  modifications  to  the  Arkansas 
River  compact  (63  Stat.  145)  made  neces- 
sary by  said  agreement  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  including  operating  principles: 
Provided,  That  any  such  changes  or  modi- 
fications to  said  compact  shall  not  be  bind- 
ing or  obligatory  upon  any  of  the  parties 
thereto  unless  and  until  the  same  shall  have 
been  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  each  of 
said  States  and  approved  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
position  which  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  taken  is  one  which  is  shared 
by  many  people.  There  exists  in  the 
Arkansas  Valley  an  organization  known 
as  the  Arkansas  Valley  Ditch  Association, 
which  association  is  composed  of  the 
member  ditches.  This  association  has 
represented  the  individual  ditches  and 
individual  rights  up  and  down  the  river 
for  many  years. 

I  received  from  this  association  on  the 
23d  of  September  a  telegram  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Arkansas  Valley  Ditch  Association  wishes 
to  applaud  your  stand  on  John  Martin  rec- 
reational pool.  Operating  principles  to 
protect  Irrigators'  water  rights  are  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

This  wire  is  signed  by  Lloyd  Barnhart, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Arkansas  Val- 
ley Ditch  Association. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  me 
under  date  of  July  28,  1965.  to  Mr.  Felix 
L.  Sparks,  a  director  of  the  Colorado 
Water  and  Conservation  Board.  In  this 
letter  I  set  out  the  position  that  I  have 
consistently  taken  since  this  matter  was 
first  raised. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

July  28,  1965. 
Mr.  Felix  L.  Sp.^rks, 

Director.  Colorado  Water  Conservation  Board, 
215  State  Services  Building,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Dear  Larry:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
July  19.  relative  to  the  action  taken  by  the 
Colorado  Water  Conservation  Board  on  July 
12.  1965.  In  support  of  my  request  and  the 
action  of  the  corps  to  discontinue  releases 
from  John  Martin  in  excess  of  irrigation 
needs. 

I  have  also  had  handed  to  me  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Ray  Moses  to  you  dated  July  17 
and  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Smrha, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Division  of  Water  Re- 
sources. State  of  Kansas,  and  a  member  of 
the  Compact  Commission,  dated  July  14  and 
addressed  to  Lieutenant  General  Cassldy. 
Chief  of  Engineers. 

First,  let  me  make  it  very  clear  that  I 
realize  as  well  f>s  anyone  what  a  recreational 
pool  could  mean  to  the  people  of  south- 
eastern Colorado,  and  have  always  favored 
It.  There  are.  however,  certain  problems  In 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  pool,  which 
cannot  be  Ignored,  nor  passed  over,  without 
resultant  long  and  expensive  litigation, 
which.  In  the  long  run,  would  not  only  delay 
the  establishment  of  the   permanent  pool, 


but  would  also  endanger  its  eventual  realiza- 
tlon. 

There  is  a  common  assumption  that  the 
dam  operates  on  the  conservation  pool  only 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Irrigators  below  the 
dam.  This  is  a  completely  erroneous  ar- 
siunptidn  because  historically  it  can  be 
shown  that  in  some  instances  the  ditches 
above  the  dam  have  been  able  to  increase 
their  diversions  two-  to  three-fold  by  the  v.ise 
and  prudent  use  of  the  conservation  pool 
under  the  direction  of  the  compact  commiE- 
sion. 

The  first  question  that  has  come  up  since 
the  recent  floods  is  the  question  of  owner- 
ship of  the  waters  that  were  in  the  Setch- 
field  Dam.  Laying  aside  for  a  moment  the 
nature  of  its  decree,  with  which  I  am  not 
personally  acquainted,  there  is  the  issue  pro- 
posed by  some  of  our  more  enthusiastic  con- 
servationists that  this  water  belongs  to  the 
State,  I.e.,  the  people,  since  It  Is  now  in  the 
John  Martin  Reservoir.  The  second  question 
arising  out  of  the  Setchfield  Dam  is  the  one 
raised  In  your  letter  as  to  whether  this  de- 
cree could  be  properly  transferred  to  an  in- 
ferior use  under  article  XVI;  section  6  of  our 
Colorado  constitution,  and  I  am  assuming 
that  your  letter  Is  correct  in  stating  that 
there  are  no  Irrigation  rights  between  the 
Setchfield  and  John  Martin.  It  seems  to  me 
that  an  e.arly  attempt  should  be  made  to 
solve  these  two  questions. 

Of  historical  interest.  It  was  In  1950,  I 
believe,  with  my  own  active,  personal  par- 
ticipation, that  representatives  of  all  the 
ditches  on  the  Arkansas  were  brought  to- 
gether at  the  district  courtroom  in  Las  Ani- 
mas to  try  to  formulate  an  operating  agree- 
ment for  a  voluntary  conservation  pool  on 
the  John  Martin.  Largely  upon  my  own  urg- 
ing, many  of  the  ditches  agreed  to  go  along 
and  all  then  finally  agreed  to  operate  such  a 
pool.  The  compact  commission  assented  to 
treat  John  Martin  as  empty  when  it  had 
reached  a  minimum  of  8.000  acre-feet  (I  am 
not  absolutely  certain  of  the  figure  of  8,000 
acre-feet,  not  having  access  to  my  file) . 

The  various  gaging  stations  on  the  river 
have  always  been  somewhat  Inaccurate  and 
the  result  has  been  that  when  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  water  in  the  river  at 
Puetlo.  which  would  Indicate  that  there 
should  be  a  certain  amount  of  water  in  the 
river  for  each  of  the  ditches  In  the  valley. 
a  hole  in  the  river  Invariably  occurred  and 
the  river  did  not  produce  the  amount  of 
water  at  John  Martin  which  would  have  sat- 
isfied the  apportionment  of  the  demands  of 
ditches  below  the  dam.  Since  all  had 
agreed  to  contribute  a  certain  amount  of 
conservation  water  In  the  pool,  the  ditches 
below  the  dam  Invariably  ended  up  short. 
and,  as  a  consequence,  lost  many  thousands 
of  acre-feet  of  water  during  that  irrigation 
season.  This  deficiency  In  the  river  above 
was  caused.  In  my  opinion,  by  (1)  inaccu- 
rate gaging  stations.  (2)  an  archaic  system 
of  water  administration,  and  (3)  the  In- 
ability to  effect  an  Immediate  cutback  by 
ditches  between  Pueblo  and  John  Martin 
when  the  river  was  falling  upon  the  orders 
of  the  division  engineer  in  Pueblo. 

Within  limits,  the  middle  paragraph  on 
p.^ge  2  of  your  letter  Is  true.  However,  the 
evaporation  pans  do  not  necessarily  take  Into 
consideration  the  efTect  of  high,  hot  winds, 
which  cause  an  Tcbnormal  amount  of  evr.po- 
ratlon.  But.  assuming  that  this  could  be 
corrected,  the  question  then  becomes:  "Who 
determines  the  evaporation?"  It  murt  be 
remembered  that  the  shorting  of  ditches  be- 
low the  dam  eventually  also  depletes  the 
river  above  the  dam  and  reduces  subsequent 
diversions  for  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  Important 
thing  for  those  genuinely  Interested  in  a  rec- 
reation pool  is  to  meet  with  the  Arkansas 
ditches  and  attempt  to  set  up  operating  prin- 
ciples which  will  protect  the  vested  right  of 
the  people  who  have  purchased  lands  with 
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water  attached  thereto.  An  agreement  to  a 
set  of  operating  principles  by  the  ditches 
themselves  to  me  Is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
consideration  of  such  a  pool,  and  should  be 
included  In  the  legislation.  Just  as  operating 
principles  were  included  In  the  Arkansas 
River  Compact,  as  approved  by  Congress. 
This  would,  of  course,  have  to  have  the  con- 
currence of  the  compact  conunlsslon,  now  le- 
gally charged  with  the  operation  of  the  con- 
servation pool. 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  must 
be  resolved  and  deficiencies  that  must  be 
remedied  in  the  State  before  any  meaningful 
congressional  action  can  be  taken  with  re- 
gard to  the  establishment  of  the  permanent 
pool. 

Also,  In  a  public  meeting  on  this  matter  In 
Lamar  with  all  the  ditch  companies  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1964,  I  promised  those  present  that 
I  would  do  my  best  to  see  that  a  public  hear- 
ing was  held  In  the  area  before  any  legislation 
passed  the  Senate.  I  still  feel  that  I  am 
obligated  to  this  promise. 

I  win  be  very  happy  to  have  your  com- 
ments on  these  thoughts.  Since  the  entire 
Arkansas  Valley  Is  a  farming  area,  we  can- 
not Ignore  the  fact  there  are  certain  rights 
protected  tinder  the  due  process  clause  or 
that  every  farmer  has  a  vital  Interest  In  the 
Arkansas  River,  which  Is  already  probably 
the  worst  overappropriated  river  in  Colorado. 

Best  regards. 

Sincerely  yotirs. 

Gordon  Allott, 

U.S.  Senator. 
cc:  Hon.  John  A.  Love. 
Mr.  Ray  Moses. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  numerous  let- 
ters which  I  have  received  concerning 
this  matter.  These  letters  support  the 
position  I  have  taken  with  respect  to  the 
John  Martin  Dam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair) .    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

John  Martin  Permanent  Pool 

1.  John  Martin  Dam  (formerly  known  as 
the  Caddoa  Dam)  is  located  In  the  Arkansas 
River  In  the  State  of  Colorado,  Bent  County, 
about  20  miles  west  of  Lamar,  Colo. 

2.  Construction  of  the  John  Martin  Dam 
was  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
June  22, 1936  (49  Stat.  1570) . 

3.  Since  May  31,  1949,  the  waters  of  the 
Arkansas  River  Impounded  behind  the  John 
Martin  Dam  are  controlled  and  apportioned 
by  the  Arkansas  River  Compact  (63  Stat. 
145) ,  and  administered  by  the  Arkansas  River 
Compact  Administration  as  established  by 
the  Compact.  The  Administration  consists 
of  3  members  from  Colorado,  3  members 
from  Kansas,  and  an  ex-ofQcio  Federal  mem- 
ber who  shall  act  as  chairman,  without  vote 
(Art.  VIII). 

4.  As  set  forth  In  Article  I,  the  major  pur- 
poses of  the  Compact  are  to: 

"A.  Settle  existing  disputes  and  remove 
causes  of  future  controversy  between  the 
States  of  Colorado  and  Kansas,  and  between 
citizens  of  one  and  citizens  of  the  other 
State,  concerning  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas 
River  and  their  control,  conservation  and 
utilization  for  Irrigation  and  other  beneficial 
purposes. 

"B.  Equitably  divide  the  apportion  be- 
tween the  States  of  Colorado  and  Kansas  the 
waters  of  the  Arkansas  River  and  their  uti- 
lization as  well  as  the  benefits  arising  from 
the  construction,  operation  and  maintenance 
by  the  United  States  of  John  Martin  Reserv- 
volr  Project  for  water  conservation  purposes." 

And  to  Implement  the  opinion  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  entered  December  6,  1943,  In 
the  case  of  Colorado  v.  Kansas  (320  U.S.  383) 


concerning  the  relative  rights  of  the  respec- 
tive States  In  and  to  the  use  of  waters  of  the 
Arkansas  River. 

5.  Division  of  waters  and  operating  princi- 
ples are  contained  In  article  V. 

6.  Article  in  F  of  the  compact  defines  the 
"conservation  pool"  as  that  portion  of  total 
storage  lying  below  the  "flood  control  stor- 
age" pool.  The  demarkatlon  Is  set  at  eleva- 
tion 3,851  m.s.l.  In  article  IV  C. 

7.  The  compact  was  not  Intended  to  Im- 
pede or  prevent  future  beneficial  develop- 
ment of  the  Arkansas  River,  "Provided,  that 
the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  River,  as  defined 
in  article  m,  shall  not  be  materially  de- 
pleted In  usable  quantity  or  availability  for 
use  to  the  water  users  In  Colorado  and  Kan- 
sas under  this  compact  by  such  future  de- 
velopment or  construction." 

8.  KR.  7162  (Evans  of  Colorado)  seeks  to 
Invade  the  Flood  Control  Storage  pool  to  the 
extent  of  10,000  acre-feet  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  permanent  recreation  pool. 
It  does  not  establish  operating  principles  for 
the  permanent  recreation  pool,  nor  does  It 
amend  the  Arkansas  River  Compact  which 
Is  the  controlling  instrtunent  for  the  conser- 
vation pool.  It  does  attempt  to  offer  some 
protection  by  requiring  that  the  permanent 
pool  be  operated  on  "written  terms  and  con- 
ditions" agteed  to  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Colorado  State  Engineer,  the  Arkansas 
River  Compact  Administration,  and  the  Colo- 
rado Water  Conservation  Board.  However, 
since  the  conservation  pool  (all  the  water 
below  elevation  3,851)  is  to  be  administered 
strictly  In  conformance  with  the  operating 
principles  set  forth  in  the  compact  (article 
V)  and  these  principles  do  not  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  pool,  a 
confilct  would  exist  between  the  "written 
terms  and  conditions"  (amounting  to  a  sup- 
plemental agreement  without  formal  sanc- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  original  negotiat- 
ing parties:  i.e..  State  of  Kansas  and  State  of 
Colorado)  and  the  provisions  of  the  Arkansas 
River  Compact.  The  compact,  as  a  superior 
Instrimient,  would  be  controlling. 

9.  H.R.  7162  contains  this  provision:  "(2) 
The  right  of  Irrigators  In  Colorado  and 
Kansas  to  those  waters  available  to  them  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Arkansas  River  compact 
and  tinder  the  laws  of  their  respective  States 
shall  not  be  diminished  or  Impaired  by  any- 
thing contained  in  this  Act."  This  is  only 
the  empty  expression  of  a  pious  sentiment 
unless  measures  are  taken  to  insvu-e  that  In 
actual  practice  the  rights  of  the  Irrigators  are 
preserved.  Among  the  measures  that  mtist 
be  taken  are : 

(a)  the  Installation  of  accurate  gaging 
stations  with  continuous  recording  devices; 

(b)  the  updating  of  an  archaic  system  of 
water  administration; 

(c)  the  developed  and  proven  ability  to 
effect  immediate  cutback  of  diversions  when 
the  river  Is  falling; 

(d)  the  establishment  of  a  greatly  im.- 
proved  communication  system  between  the 
division  engineer  and  head  gatekeepers  so 
that  orders  are  carried  out  Immediately; 

(e)  the  development  of  realistic  operating 
principles  that  are  binding  upon  all  parties 
to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the  likelihood 
of  costly  and  extended  litigation  which  cotild 
frustrate  the  establishment  of  the  perma- 
nent pool  for  many  years  If  not  Indefinitely. 

10.  Sedimentation  has  already  diminished 
the  capacity  of  the  reservoir  by  38,000  acre- 
feet  or  more.  The  conservation  pool  has 
had  to  absorb  36,000  acre-feet  oT  this,  re- 
ducing its  capacity  from  400,000  acre-feet  to 
364,000  acre-feet. 

Question :  "Will  a  permanent  pool  Increase 
sedimentation,  thereby  shortening  the  life 
of  the  reservoir? 

"If  so,  how  much  will  It  Increase  sedimen- 
tation, and  how  many  years  will  It  shorten 
the  life  of  the  reservoir?" 

11.  It  Is  Indicated  that  10,000  acre-feet  of 
water  will  have  a  surface  area  of  approxi- 


mately 1,600  acres  and  therefore  an  average 
depth  of  about  6  feet.  Maximum  depth 
wovUd  be  about  20  feet,  but  nearly  15  feet  of. 
the  20  feet  would  be  silty. 

Question:  "During  low  water  periods  (such 
as  1963-64)  will  10,000  acre-feet  be  sufficient 
to  support  flsh  in  any  consequential  num- 
bers?" 

An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Arkansas  River  compact 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the 
compact,  signed  (after  negotiations  in  which 
a  representative  of  the  United  States,  duly 
appointed  by  the  President,  participated,  and 
upon  which  he  has  reported  to  the  Congress) 
by  the  Commissioners  for  the  States  of  Colo- 
rado and  Kansas  on  December  14,  1948,  at 
Denver,  Colorado,  and  thereafter  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  each  of  the  States  afore- 
said, which  said  compact  reads  as  follows: 

"Arkansas  Rivee  Compact 
"The  State  of  Colorado  and  the  State  of 
Kansas,  parties  signatory  to  this  Compact 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  'Colorado'  and 
'Kansas',  respectively,  or  Individually  as  a 
'State',  or  collectively  as  the  'States')  having 
resolved  to  conclude  a  compact  with  respect 
to  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and 
being  moved  by  considerations  of  Interstate 
comity,  having  appointed  commissioners  as 
follows:  'Henry  C.  Vidal,  Gall  L.  Ireland,  and 
Harry  B.  Mendenhall,  for  Colorado;  and 
George  S.  Knapp,  Edward  P.  Arn,  and  William 
E.  Leavltt,  and  Roland  H.  Tate,  for  Kansas'; 
and  the  consent  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  negotiate  and  enter  Into  an  Inter- 
state compact  not  later  than  January  1,  1950, 
having  been  granted  by  Public  Law  34,  79th 
Congress,  1st  Session,  and  pursuant  thereto 
the  President  having  designated  Hans  Kramer 
as  the  representative  of  the  United  States, 
the  said  commissioners  for  Colorado  and 
Kansas,  after  negotiations  participated  In  by 
the  representative  of  the  United  States,  have 
agreed  as  follows: 

"AHTICLE  I 

"The  major  purp>oses  of  this  Compact  are 
to:  y 

"A.  S^tle  existing  disputes  and  remove 
causes  of  future  controversy  between  the 
States  of  Colorado  and  Kansas,  and  between 
citizens  of  one  and  citizens  of  the  other 
State,  concerning  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas 
River  and  their  control,  conservation  and 
utUlzatlon  for  Irrigation  and  other  beneflclal 
purposes. 

"B.  Equitably  divide  and  apportion  be- 
tween the  States  of  Colorado  and  Kansas  the 
waters  of  the  Arkansas  River  and  their  uti- 
lization as  well  as  the  benefits  arising  from 
the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
by  the  United  States  of  John  Martin  Reser- 
voir Project  for  water  conservation  purposes. 

"article  n 

"The  provisions  of  this  compact  are  based 
on  (1)  the  physical  and  other  conditions 
pecvillar  to  the  Arkansas  River  and  its  natu- 
ral drainage  basin,  and  the  nature  and  loca- 
tion of  Irrigation  and  other  developments 
and  facilities  In  connection  therewith;  (2) 
the  opinion  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  en- 
tered December  6,  1943,  In  the  case  of  Colo- 
rado V.  Kansas  (320  U.S.  383)  concerning  the 
relative  rights  of  the  respective  States  in  and 
to  the  use  of  waters  of  the  Arkansas  River; 
and  (3)  the  experience  derived  under  various 
Interim  executive  agreements  between  the 
two  States  apportioning  the  waters  released 
from  the  John  Martin  Reservoir  as  operated 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

"article  m 

"As  used  In  this  compact : 

"A.  The  word  'State  line'  means  the  geo- 
graphical boundary  line  between  Colorado 
and  Kansas. 
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"B.  The  term  "waters  of  the  Arkansas 
River'  means  the  waters  originating  In  the 
natiiral  drainage  basin  of  the  Arkansas 
River.  Including  Its  tributaries,  upstream 
from  the  State  line,  and  excluding  waters 
brought  Into  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  from 
other  river  basins. 

"C.  The  term  'State  line  flow'  means  the 
flow  of  waters  of  the  Arkansas  River  as  de- 
termined by  gaging  stations  located  at  or 
near  the  State  line.  The  flow  as  determined 
by  such  stations,  whether  located  In  Colo- 
rado or  Kansas,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
actual  State  line  flow. 

"D.  'John  Martin  Reservoir  Project'  Is  the 
official  name  of  the  facility  formerly  known 
as  Caddoa  Reservoir  Project,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936.  as  amended, 
for  construction,  operation  and  maintenance 
by  the  War  Department,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
later  designated  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Department  of  the  Army,  and  herein  referred 
to  as  the  'Corps  of  Engineers.'  'John  Martin 
Reservoir'  Is  the  water  storage  space  created 
by  'John  Martin  Dam.' 

"E.  The  'flood  control  storage'  Is  that  por- 
tion of  the  total  storage  space  In  John  Martin 
Reservoir  allocated  to  flood  control  purposes. 

"P.  The  'conservation  pool'  Is  that  portion 
of  the  total  storage  space  In  John  Martin 
Reservoir  lying  below  the  flood  control  stor- 
age. 

"G.  The  'ditches  of  Colorado  Water  Dis- 
trict 67'  are  those  ditches  and  canals  which 
divert  water  from  the  Arkansas  River  or  its 
tributaries  downstream  from  John  Martin 
Dam  for  irrigation  use  In  Colorado. 

"H.  The  term  'river  flow'  means  the  sum 
of  the  flows  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  Pur- 
gatplre  Rivers  Into  John  Martin  Reservoir  as 
determined  by  gaging  stations  appropriately 
located  above  said  reservoir. 

"I.  The  term  'the  administration*  means 
the  Arkansas  River  Compact  Administration 
established  under  Article  \^II. 

"article  IV 

"Both  States  recognize  that: 

"A.  This  compact  deals  only  with  the 
waters  of  the  Arkansas  River  as  defined  in 
Article  III. 

"B.  This  compact  Is  not  concerned  with 
the  rights.  If  any.  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
or  Its  citizens  in  and  to  the  use  In  New 
Mexico  of  waters  of  Trlnchera  Creek  or  other 
tributaries  of  the  Purgatoire  River,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Arkansas  River. 

"C.  (1)  John  Martin  Dam  will  be  operated 
by  the  Corps  of  EInglnecrs  to  store  and  fftr 
lease  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  River  itx 
and  from  John  Martin  Reservoir  for  Its 
authorized  purposes. 

"(2)  The  bottom  of  the  flood  control  stor- 
age Is  presently  fixed  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. U.S.  Army,  at  elevation  3.851  feet 
above  mean  sea  level.  The  flood  control  stor- 
age will  be  operated  for  flood  control  our- 
poses  and  to  those  ends  will  impound  or 
regulate  the  streamflow  volumes  that  are  In 
excess  of  the  then  available  storage  capacity 
of  the  conservation  pool.  Releases  from  the 
flood  control  storage  may  be  made  at  times 
and  rates  determined  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  be  necessary  or  advisable  without 
regard  to  ditch  diversion  capacities  or  re- 
quirements In  either  or  both  States. 

"(3)  The  conservation  pool  will  be  oper- 
ated for  the  benefit  of  water  users  In  Colo- 
rado and  Kansas,  both  upstream  and  down- 
stream from  John  Martin  Dam,  as  provided 
In  this  Compact.  The  maintenance  of  John 
Martin  Dam  and  appurtenant  works  may  at 
times  require  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  re- 
lease waters  then  Impounded  in  the  con- 
servation pool  or  to  prohibit  the  storage  of 
water  therein  xintil  such  maintenance  work 
is  completed.  Flood  control  operation  may 
also  Involve  temporary  utilization  of  con- 
servation storage. 

"D.  This  Compact  is  not  Intended  to  Im- 
pede or  prevent  future  beneficial  develop- 
ment of  the  Arkansas  River  basin  in  Colo- 


rado and  Kansas  by  Federal  or  State  agencies, 
by  private  enterprise,  or  by  combinations 
thereof,  which  may  involve  construction  of 
dams,  reservoirs,  and  other  works  for  the 
purposes  of  water  utilization  and  control,  as 
well  as  the  Improved  or  prolonged  func- 
tioning or  existing  works:  Provided.  That 
the  water  of  the  Arkansas  River,  as  defined 
in  Article  III,  shall  not  be  materially  de- 
pleted In  usable  quantity  or  availability  for 
use  to  the  water  users  In  Colorado  and  Kan- 
sas under  this  Compact  by  such  future 
development  or   construction. 

"article  V 

"Colorado  and  Kansas  hereby  agree  upon 
the  following  basis  of  apportionment  of  the 
waters  of  the  Arkansas  River: 

"A.  Winter  storage  In  John  Martin  Reser- 
voir shall  commence  on  November  1st  of  each 
year  and  continue  to  and  Include  the  next 
succeeding  March  31st.  During  said  period 
all  water  entering  said  reservoir  up  to  the 
limit  of  the  then  available  conservation  ca- 
pacity shall  be  stored:  Provided,  That  Colo- 
rado may  demand  releases  of  water  equiv- 
alent to  the  river  flow,  but  such  releases  shall 
not  exceed  100  c.f.s.  (cubic  feet  per  second) 
and  water  so  released  shall  be  used  without 
avoidable  waste. 

•'B.  Summer  storage  in  John  Martin  Res- 
ervoir shall  commence  on  April  1st  of  each 
year  and  continue  to  and  Include  the  next 
succeeding  October  31st.  During  said 
period,  except  when  Colorado  water  users 
are  operating  under  decreed  priorities  as 
provided  In  paragraphs  F  and  G  of  this  Arti- 
cle, all  water  entering  said  reservoir  up  to 
the  limit  of  the  then  available  conservation 
capacity  shall  be  stored:  Provided,  That  Colo- 
rado may  demand  releases  of  water  equiva- 
lent to  the  river  flow  up  to  500  c.f.s.,  and 
Kansas  may  demand  releases  of  water 
equivalent  to  that  portion  of  the  river  flow 
between  500  c.f.s.  and  750  c.f.s..  Irrespec- 
tive of  releases  demanded  by  Colorado. 

"C.  Releases  of  water  stored  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  paragraphs  A  and  B  of  this 
article  shall  be  made  upon  demands  by  Col- 
orado and  Kansas  concurrently  or  separately 
at  any  time  during  the  summer  storage  pe- 
riod. Unless  increases  to  meet  extraordinary 
conditions  are  authorized  by  the  administra- 
tion, separate  releases  of  stored  water  to 
Colorado  shall  not  exceed  750  c.f.s.,  separate 
releases  of  stored  water  to  Kansas  shall  not 
exceed  500  c.f.s.,  and  concurrent  releases  of 
stored  water  shall  not  exceed  a  total  of  1,250 
cf.s.:  Provided,  That  when  water  stored  In 
the  conservation  pool  is  reduced  to  a  quantity 
less  than  20,000  acre-feet,  separate  releases  of 
stored  water  to  Colorado  shall  not  exceed 
600  ci.s.,  separate  releases  of  stored  water 
to  Kansas  shall  not  exceed  400  c.f.s.,  and 
concurrent  releases  of  stored  water  shall  not 
exceed  1.000  c.f.s. 

"D.  Releases  authorized  by  paragraphs  A 
B  and  C  of  this  Article,  except  when  all 
Colorado  water  users  are  operating  under  de- 
creed priorities  as  provided  In  paragraphs 
F  and  G  of  this  article,  shall  not  Impose  any 
call  on  Colorado  water  users  that  divert 
waters  of  the  Arkansas  River  upstream  from 
John  Martin  Dam. 

"E.  (1)  Releases  of  stored  water  and  re- 
leases of  river  flow  may  be  made  simultane- 
ously upon  the  demands  of  either  or  both 
States. 

"(2)  Water  released  upon  concurrent  or 
separate  demands  shall  be  applied  promptly 
to  beneficial  use  unless  storage  thereof  down- 
stream is  authorized  by  the  administration. 

"(3)  Releases  of  river  flow  and  of  stored 
water  to  Colorado  shall  be  measured  by  gag- 
ing stations  located  at  or  near  John  Martin 
Dam  and  the  releases  to  which  Kansas  Is 
entitled  shall  be  satisfied  by  an  equivalent 
in  State  line  flow. 

"(4)  When  water  is  released  from  John 
Martin  Reservoir  appropriate  allowances  as 
determined  by  the  administration  shall  be 


made  for  the  intervals  of  time  required  for 
such  water  to  arrive  at  the  points  of  diver- 
sion In  Colorado  and  at  the  State  line. 

"(5)  There  shall  be  no  allowance  or  ac- 
cumulation of  credits  or  debits  for  or  against 
either  State. 

"(6)  Storage,  releases  from  storage  and  re- 
leases of  river  flow  authorized  In  this  article 
shall  be  accomplished  pursuant  to  procedures 
prescribed  by  the  administration  under  the 
provisions  of  article  VIII. 

"F.  In  the  event  the  Administration  finds 
that  within  a  period  of  fourteen  (14)  days 
the  water  In  the  conservation  pool  will  be 
or  Is  liable  to  be  exhausted,  the  Administra- 
tion shall  forthwith  notify  the  State  Engi- 
neer of  Colorado,  or  his  duly  authorized 
representative,  that  commencing  upon  a  day 
certain  within  said  fourteen  (14i  day  period, 
unless  a  change  of  conditions  Justifies  can- 
cellation or  modification  of  such  notice, 
Colorado  shall  administer  the  decreed  rights 
of  water  users  In  Colorado  Water  District  67 
as  against  each  other  and  as  against  all 
rights  now  or  hereafter  decreed  to  water 
users  diverting  upstream  from  John  Martin 
Dr.m  on  the  basis  of  relative  priorities  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  their  respective 
priority  rights  were  administered  by  Colo- 
rado before  John  Martin  Reservoir  began  to 
operate  and  as  though  John  Martin  Dam  had 
not  been  constructed.  Such  priority  ad- 
ministration oy  Colorado  shall  be  continued 
until  the  Administration  finds  that  water 
is  again  available  in  the  conservation  pool  for 
release  as  provided  in  this  Compact,  and 
timely  notice  of  such  finding  shall  be  given 
by  the  Administration  to  the  State  Engineer 
of  Colorado  or  his  duty  authorized  repre- 
sentative: Provided,  that  except  as  con- 
trolled by  the  operation  of  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  and  other  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  this  Compact,  when 
there  is  water  In  the  conservation  pool  the 
water  users  upstream  from  John  Martin 
Reservoir  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  decrees 
to  the  ditches  in  Colorado  Water  District  67. 
Except  when  administration  In  Colorado  is 
on  a  priority  basis  the  water  diversions  in 
Colorado  Water  District  67  shall  be  ad- 
inlnlstered  by  Colorado  In  accordance  with 
distribution  agreements  made  from  time  to 
time  between  the  water  users  in  such  Dis- 
trict and  filed  with  the  Administration  and 
with  the  State  Engineer  of  Colorado  or.  In 
the  absence  of  such  agreement,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  respective  priority  decrees,  as 
against  each  other,  in  said  District. 

"G.  During  periods  when  Colorado  reverts 
to  administration  of  decreed  priorities, 
Kansas  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  portion 
of  the  river  flow  entering  John  Martin 
Reservoir.  Waters  of  the  Arkansas  River 
originating  In  Colorado  which  may  flow 
across  the  Stateline  during  such  periods  are 
hereby  apportioned  to  Kansas. 

"H.  If  the  usable  quantity  and  availability 
for  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  River 
to  water  users  in  Colorado  Water  District  67 
and  Kansas  will  be  thereby  materially  de- 
pleted or  adversely  affected,  (1)  priority 
rights  now  decreed  to  the  ditches  of  Colora- 
do Water  District  67  shall  not  hereafter  be 
transferred  to  other  water  districts  in 
Colorado  or  to  points  of  diversion  or  places 
of  use  upstream  from  John  Martin  Dam;  and 
(2)  the  ditch  diversion  rights  from  the 
Arkansas  River  in  Colorado  Water  District 
67  and  of  Kansas  ditches  between  the  State- 
line  and  Garden  City  shall  not  hereafter  be 
Increased  beyond  the  total  present  rights  of 
said  ditches,  without  the  Administration,  In 
either  case  (1)  or  (2),  making  findings  of 
fact  that  no  such  depletion  or  adverse  effect 
will  result  from  such  proposed  transfer  or 
increase.  Notice  of  legal  proceedings  for  any 
such  proposed  transfer  or  Increase  shall  be 
given  to  the  Administration  In  the  manner 
and  within  the  time  provided  by  the  laws 
of  Colorado  or  Kansas  in  such  cases. 
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"article  VI 


"A.  (1)  Nothing  in  this  Compact  shall  be 
construed  as  impairing  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Kansas  over  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  River 
that  originate  in  Kansas  and  over  the  waters 
that  flow  from  Colorado  across  the  Stateline 
Into  Kansas. 

"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  nothing 
m  this  Compact  shall  be  construed  as  sup- 
planting the  administration  by  Colorado  of 
the  rights  of  appropriators  of  waters  of  the 
Arkansas  River  In  said  State  as  decreed  to 
said  appropriators  by  the  courts  of  Colorado, 
nor  as  Interfering  with  the  distribution 
among  said  appropriators  by  Colorado,  nor  as 
curtailing  the  diversion  and  use  for  Irrigation 
and  other  beneficial  purposes  in  Colorado  of 
the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  River. 

"B.  Inasmuch  as  the  Frontier  Canal  diverts 
waters  of  the  Arkansas  River  in  Colorado  west 
of  the  Stateline  for  Irrigation  uses  in  Kansas 
only,  Colorado  concedes  to  Kansas  and  Kan- 
sas hereby  assumes  exclusive  administrative 
control  over  the  operation  of  the  Frontier 
Canal  and  its  headworks  for  such  purposes, 
to  the  same  extent  as  though  said  works 
were  located  entirely  within  the  State  of 
Kansas.  Water  carried  across  the  State  line 
In  the  Frontier  Canal  or  any  other  similarly 
situated  canal  shall  be  considered  to  be  part 
of  the  Stateline  flow. 

"ARTicXE  vn 

"A.  Each  State  shall  be  subject  to  the 
terms  of  this  Compact.  Where  the  name  of 
the  State  or  the  term  'State'  is  used  in  this 
Compact  these  shall  be  construed  to  include 
any  person  or  entity  of  any  nature  whatsoever 
using,  claiming  or  in  any  manner  asserting 
any  right  to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
Arkansas  River  under  the  authority  of  that 
State. 

"B.  This  Compact  establishes  no  general 
principle  or  precedent  with  respect  to  any 
other  interstate  stream. 

"C.  Wherever  any  State  or  Federal  official 
or  agency  is  referred  to  In  this  Compact 
such  reference  shall  apply  to  the  comparable 
ofBclal  or  agency  succeeding  to  their  duties 
and  functions. 

"article  viii 

"A.  To  administer  the  provisions  of  this 
Compact  there  Is  hereby  created  an  interstate 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  Arkansas  River 
Compact  Administration  herein  designated 
as  'the  Administration". 

"B.  The  Administration  shall  have  power 
to: 

"(1)  Adopt,  amend,  and  revoke  bylaws, 
rules  and  regulations  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Compact; 

"(2)  Prescribe  procedures  for  the  admin- 
istration of  this  compact:  Provided,  That 
where  such  procedures  involve  the  opera- 
tion of  John  Martin  Reservoir  Project  they 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  dis- 
trict engineer  In  charge  of  said  project; 

"(3)  Perform  all  functions  required  to  im- 
plement this  Compact  and  to  do  all  things 
necessary,  proper  or  convenient  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  duties. 

"C.  The  membership  of  the  Administration 
shall  consist  of  three  representatives  from 
each  State  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  re- 
spective Governors  for  a  term  not  to  exceed 
Jour  years.  One  Colorado  representative 
shall  be  a  resident  of  and  water  right  owner 
in  Water  Districts  14  or  17,  one  Colorado 
representative  shall  be  a  resident  of  and 
water  right  owner  In  Water  District  67,  and 
one  Colorado  representative  shall  be  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Colorado  Water  Conservation 
Board.  Two  Kansas  representatives  shall  be 
residents  of  and  water  right  owners  In  the 
counties  of  Finney,  Kearney,  or  Hamilton, 
and  one  Kansas  representative  shall  be  the 
chief  State  official  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  water  rights  in  Kansas.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  hereby  requested 
to  designate  a  representative  of  the  United 
States,  and  if  a  representative  is  so  desig- 


nated he  shall  be  an  ex-officlo  member  and 
act  as  chairman  of  the  Administration  with- 
out vote. 

"D.  The  State  representatives  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  respective  Governors  within 
30  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Compact.  The  Administration  shall  meet 
and  organize  within  60  days  after  such  effec- 
tive date.  A  quorum  for  any  meeting  shall 
consist  of  four  members  of  the  Administra- 
tion: Provided,  That  at  least  two  members 
are  present  from  each  State.  Each  State  shall 
have  but  one  vote  In  the  Administration  and 
every  decision,  authorization  or  other  action 
shall  require  unanimous  vote.  In  case  of  a 
divided  vote  on  any  matter  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Administration,  the  Administra- 
tion may,  by  subsequent  unanimous  vote, 
refer  the  matter  for  arbitration  to  the  Rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  or  other 
arbitrator  or  arbitrators.  In  which  event  the 
decision  made  by  such  arbitrator  or  arbi- 
trators shall  be  binding  upon  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

"E.  (1)  The  salaries,  if  any,  and  the  per- 
sonal expenses  of  each  member  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Government  which  he  represents.  All 
other  expenses  Incident  to  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Compact  which  are  not  paid  by 
the  United  States  shall  be  borne  by  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  60  percent  by  Colorado  and  40 
percent  by  Kansas. 

"(2)  In  each  even  numbered  year  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  adopt  and  transmit  to  the 
Governor  of  each  State  Its  budget  covering 
anticipated  expenses  for  the  forthcoming 
blennlum  and  the  amount  thereof  payable 
by  each  State.  Each  State  shall  appropriate 
and  pay  the  amount  due  by  it  to  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

"(3)  The  Administration  shall  keep  accu- 
rate accounts  of  all  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments and  shall  Include  a  statement  thereof, 
together  with  a  certificate  of  audit  by  a  cer- 
tified public  accountant,  in  its  annual  re- 
port. Each  State  shall  have  the  right  to 
make  an  examination  and  audit  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Administration  at  any  time. 

"F.  Each  State  shall  provide  such  avail- 
able facilities,  equipment  and  other  assist- 
ance as  the  Administration  may  need  to 
carry  out  its  duties.  To  supplement  such 
available  assistance  the  Administration  may 
employ  engineering,  legal,  clerical  and  other 
aid  as  in  its  Judgment  may  be  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  its  functions.  Such 
employees  shall  be  paid  by  and  be  respon- 
sible to  the  Administration,  and  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  employees  of  either  State. 

"G.  (1)  The  Administration  shall  coop- 
erate with  the  chief  official  of  each  State 
charged  with  the  administration  of  water 
rights  and  with  Federal  agencies  in  the  sys- 
tematic determination  and  correlation  of  the 
facts  as  to  the  flow  and  diversion  of  the 
waters  of  the  Arkansas  River  and  as  to  the 
operation  and  slltation  of  John  Martin  Res- 
ervoir and  other  related  structures.  The 
Administration  shall  cooperate  in  the  pro- 
curement, interchange,  compilation  and 
publication  of  all  factual  data  bearing  upon 
the  administration  of  this  Compact  with- 
out, in  general,  duplicating  measurements, 
observations  or  publications  made  by  State 
or  Federal  agencies.  State  officials  shall  fur- 
nish pertinent  factual  data  to  the  Adminis- 
tration upon  its  request.  The  Administra- 
tion shall,  with  the  collaboration  of  the 
appropriate  Federal  and  State  agencies,  de- 
termine as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to 
time,  the  legation  of  gaging  stations  required 
for  the  proper  administration  of  this  Com- 
pact and  shall  designate  the  official  records 
of  such  stations  for  its  official  use. 

"(2)  The  Director,  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation  and 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army,  are  hereby 
requested  to  collaborate  with  Uie  adminis- 
tration and  with  appropriate  State  officials 
in  the  systematic  determination  and  correla- 
tion of  data  referred  to  in  paragraph  G  (1) 


of  this  Article  and  in  the  execution  of  other 
duties  of  such  officials  which  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  administration  of  this 
Compact. 

"(3)  If  deemed  necessary  for  the  Eulmin- 
istration  of  this  Compact,  the  Administra- 
tion may  require  the  installation  and  main- 
tenance, at  the  expense  of  water  users,  of 
meastu'lng  devices  of  approved  type  in  any 
ditch  or  group  of  ditches  diverting  water 
from  the  Arkansas  River  in  Colorado  or 
Kansas.  The  chief  official  of  each  State 
charged  with  the  administration  of  water 
rights  shall  supervise  the  execution  of  the 
Administration's  requirements  for  such 
installations. 

"H.  Violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Compact  or  other  actions  prejudicial 
thereto  which  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Administration  shall  be  promptly  investi- 
gated by  it.  When  deemed  advisable  as  the 
result  of  such  investigation,  the  Administra- 
tion may  report  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  State  official  who  is 
charged  with  the  administration  of  water 
rights  for  appropriate  action,  it  being  the 
intent  of  this  Compact  that  enforcement 
of  its  terms  shall  be  accomplished  in  gen- 
eral through  the  State  agencies  and  officials 
charged  with  the  administration  of  water 
rights. 

"I.  Findings  of  fact  made  by  the  Adminis- 
tration shall  not  be  conclusive  In  any  court 
or  before  any  agency  or  tribunal  but  shall 
constitute  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facta 
found. 

"J.  The  Administration  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Governors  of  the  States  and 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  to 
matters  within  its  purview. 

"article  IX 

"A.  This  Compact  shall  become  effective 
when  ratified  by  the  Legislature  of  each 
State  and  when  consented  to  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  by  legislation  pro- 
viding substantially,  among  other  things,  as 
follows : 

"  'Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  or  In 
the  Compact  herein  consented  to  shall  be 
construed  as  impairing  or  affecting  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States  or  any  of  its 
rights  or  Jurisdiction  in  and  over  the  area 
or  waters  which  are  the  subject  of  such 
Compact:  Provided,  That  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers is  hereby  authorized  to  operate  the 
conservation  features  of  the  John  Martin 
Reservoir  project  in  a  manner  conforming 
to  such  Compact  with  such  exceptions  as  he 
and  the  Administration  created  pursuant  to 
the  Compact  may  Jointly  approve.' 

"B.  This  Compact  shall  remain  in  effect 
untU  modified  or  terminated  by  unanimous 
action  of  the  States  and  in  the  event  of 
modification  or  termination  all  rights  then 
established  or  recognized  by  this  Compact 
shall  continue  unimpaired. 

"In  Witness  whereof.  The  commissioners 
have  signed  this  Compact  in  triplicate 
original,  one  of  which  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  one  of  which  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  Governor  of  each  signatory 
State. 

"Done  In  the  City  and  County  of  Denver, 
in  the  state  of  Colorado,  on  the  14th  day 
of  December,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1948. 
"Henry  C.  Vidal, 
"Gail  L.  Ireland, 
"Harrt  B.  Mendenhall, 
"Commissioners  for  Colorado. 
"George  S.  Knapp, 
"Edward  F.  Arn, 
"William  E.  Leavtit, 
"Roland  H.  Tate, 
"Commissioners  for  Kansas. 
"Attest: 

"Warden  L.  Noe, 

"Secretary. 
"Approved. 

"Hans   Kramer, 
"Representative  of  the  United  States." 
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Sec.  2.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  or  In 
the  compact  herein  consented  to  shall  be 
construed  as  Impairing  or  affecting  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States  or  any  of  Its 
rights  or  Jurisdiction  In  and  over  the  area 
or  waters  which  are  the  subject  of  such  com- 
pact: Provided,  That  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  operate  the  conserva- 
tion features  of  the  John  Martin  Reservoir 
project  In  a  manner  conforming  to  such 
compact  with  such  exceptions  as  he  and  the 
Administration  created  pursuant  to  the  com- 
pact may  Jointly  approve. 

Approved  May  31,  1949. 

Cover  Mendenhall.  Attorney  at 
Law, 

Rocky  Ford.  Colo..  August  2,  1965. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott. 
U.S.  Senator  from  Colorado, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  29  enclosing  copy  of  letter 
dated  July  28,  1965  to  Mr.  Felix  L.  Sparks. 

After  repdlng  It,  I  think  you  have  taken  the 
only  logical  position  that  can  be  taken  by 
one  Interested  In  the  development  of  south- 
eastern Colorado.  There  Is  no  question  In 
my  mind  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  perma- 
nent pool  In  John  Martin  Reservoir.  I  think 
probably  an  equal  amount  of  water  for  that 
purpose  would  have  greater  economic  benefit 
to  the  area  than  an  equal  amount  of  water 
used  for  Irrigation  purposes.  It  goes  with- 
oxrt  saying  that  the  recreational  advantages 
to  the  area  would  be  great  In  addition  to 
the  economic  advantages,  which  are  created 
by  people  seeking  recreation. 

However,  there  Is  the  unfortunate  truth 
that  at  the  time  the  dam  was  built  and 
planned  the  various  recreation  type  agencies 
were  not  Interested  In  it  and  no  provision 
was  made  for  such  use.  As  you  know  even 
better  than  I,  the  rights  to  that  water  then 
vested  In  Irrigators  and  municipal  corpora- 
tions. To  attempt  to  deprive  any  of  those 
people  of  those  rights  at  this  time  would  be 
closely  akin  to  declaring  the  homestead  act 
void  In  retrospect. 

If,  and  only  If,  there  Is  other  water  which 
can  be  made  available  to  maintain  a  perma- 
nent pool  without  injury  through  lack  of 
return  flow,  etc.,  from  the  change  In  use  of 
that  other  water,  I  would  be  wholeheartedly 
in  favor  of  the  pool.  As  you  mentioned  to 
Mr.  Sparks,  a  "hole"  always  seems  to  appear 
in  the  river.  I  am  not  sure  whether  this  is 
because  of  archaic  administration,  unantici- 
pated appropriation  of  water  or  Just  what- 
ever, but  I  do  know  that  It  appears  and  must 
be  avoided  because  often  the  loss  of  water 
to  an  Irrigator  at  a  critical  period  can  lose 
him  his  crop  for  a  year. 

If  there  Is  anything  that  I  can  do  to  aid 
or  assist  In  anyway  In  the  resolution  of  these 
differences,  I  would  be  most  happy  to  do  so. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Cover. 

The  Fort  Bent  DrrcH  Co., 
Lamar.  Colo.,  August  3, 1965. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott. 
Co  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Gordon:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
yoiu"  good  letter  of  the  29th  ulto.  and  for  the 
Interest  you  show  In  our  problem  here  of  a 
permanent  pool  In  the  John  Martin  Reser- 
voir. 

Needless  to  say,  we  of  the  Fort  Bent  Ditch 
Co.,  as  well  as  all  other  ditches  below  John 
Ma.rtln,  are  against  any  permanent  pool.  We 
can't  see  where  It  would  be  possible,  even 
though  the  State  Game  and  Fish  Department 
bought  water  for  that  piupose,  to  maintain 
and  regulate  the  reservoir  so  there  would  be 
a  permanent  pool  of  10.000  or  20,000  acre- 
feet.  The  factor  of  seepage  and  of  evapora- 
tion would  be  so  great  (and  so  Indetermina- 
ble^ that  we  can't  see  how  It  could  be  main- 
tained, and  at  the  same  time  give  us  the 


water  that  we  might  need  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  crops. 

I  might  £uld  here  that  after  we  all  attended 
your  called  meeting  at  the  district  courtroom 
in  the  courthouse  here,  on  January  31,  1964, 
we  all  felt  pretty  good  about  this  deal,  be- 
cause of  your  promise  made  there.  Then 
later  on,  after  Frank  Evans  was  elected  as 
Representative  from  this  district,  he  called  a 
meeting  of  the  Ditch  companies  suid  water 
users  (I  don't  remember  the  date)  in  the 
rear  room  of  Bosley's  cafe  here  in  Lamar,  at 
which  there  must  have  been  some  50  or  60 
present,  and  at  that  time  he  made  the  state- 
ment that  he  would  not  Introduce,  or  sup- 
port, a  bin  In  favor  of  a  permanent  pool. 
However,  from  what  the  press  says,  he  did  In- 
troduce the  bill,  and  I  am  informed  that  he 
is  working  to  have  such  a  bill  passed  by  the 
House.  I  can't  go  along  with  such  tactics  as 
this.  I  would  like  to  see  a  man  stick  with 
his  convictions,  and  not  be  "wishy-washy" 
and  try  to  ride  both  sides  of  the  fence  In  a 
matter  that  Is  as  Important  as  this  one  is. 

You  are  correct  in  that  the  Arkansas  is 
the  most  overappropriated  river  In  the  State 
of  Colorado,  and  we  here  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  valley  need  this  water  to  raise  crops, 
rather  than  to  use  what  we  need  for  irriga- 
tion for  recreational  purposes. 

Oiu-  board  of  directors  will  meet  this  com- 
ing Saturday  evening,  and  I  will  read  yoiu: 
letters  to  them  when  they  meet,  and  I  am 
sure  that  they  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
you  are  still  looking  after  the  interests  of 
the  farmers  below  John  Martin. 

I  know  that  Felix  Sparks  Is  out  working 
mighty  hard  to  have  a  permanent  pool 
created  above  the  dam,  but  we  here  below 
the  dam  are  all  Interested  in  irrigation. 
Sure,  we  would  like  to  have  a  place  to  fish 
and  boat  ride,  but  we  feel  that  raising  crops 
Is  a  whole  lot  more  essential  than  fishing 
and  boating,  and  especially  when  we  have 
other  places  In  this  territory  where  fishing 
and  boating  are  available. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  letter, 
and  for  your  stand  for  agriculture  versus 
recreation. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  to  both  you 
and  Welda.  from  Joyce  and  myself,  I  am. 
Your  very  sincerely, 

Grover  L.  Carrico, 

President. 

Holly,  Colo., 
August  30, 1965. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Allott:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
information  concerning  the  actions  on  a 
permanent  pool  in  John  Martin. 

I  could  probably  write  a  very  large  book 
on  reasons  why  I  do  not  want  the  permanent 
p>ool,  but  I'll  say  a  permanent  pool  would  be 
an  asset  to  the  valley.  It  Is  doubtful  that  I 
mention  anything  that  you  do  not  already 
know  and  possibly  more  about  it. 

We  know  the  U.S.  Government  Is  pushing 
recreational  projects  all  over  the  United 
States  and  rightly  so.  I  would  think  local 
citizens  should  know  the  needs  of  their  par- 
ticular locality.  However,  In  case  of  perma- 
nent pool  in  John  Martin  it  is  very  api>arent 
that  the  sportsmen  that  are  pushing  it  are 
doing  so  out  of  spite  or  mockery.  A  few  years 
ago  It  was  necessary  to  drain  the  reservoir 
to  meet  Irrigating  needs  and  to  help  In  clean- 
ing some  of  the  mud  from  the  lake.  At  that 
time  many  fish  lost  their  home.  Most  was 
caught  by  the  public.  I  myself  got  about  one 
hundred  pounds,  all  carp.  I  tried  to  find  a 
game  fish  but  got  none.  Nevertheless  the 
pool  pushers  made  big  news  of  the  tons  of 
fish  the  "dirty"  farmers  has  destroyed.  The 
fact  the  fish  and  game  department  went  to 
great  cost  to  seine  and  destroy  tons  of  carp 
from  other  pools  nearby  seemed  all  fair 
and  good  to  the  sportsmen  maybe  we  farmers 


should  have  charged  the  taxpayers  for  our 
services. 

If  this  pool  was  capable  of  creating  any 
recreational  facilities  and  harboring  some 
game  fish,  I  for  one  would  be  for  it.  It  can 
never  be  anything  but  a  mud  hole.  Where 
is  the  shoreline?  Where  is  the  sandy  beach? 
Where  are  the  trees?  Where  is  the  wading 
pool,  swimming  pool,  and  picnic  grounds, 
etc.?  At  present  the  permanent  pool  has 
about  400,000  acre-feet  of  water  on  top  of  it. 
When  this  water  is  lowered  to  leave  the 
10,000  acre-feet  permanent  pool  it  will  take 
a  full  year  for  the  mud  beach  to  dry  so  the 
lake  can  be  reached.  I  would  like  a  pool,  but 
by  all  means  not  a  big  mud  flat  down  under  a 
changing  reservoir. 

It  is  understandable  why  we  have  all  carp 
and  no  game  fish  in  this  valley.  Water  that 
has  been  held  2  weeks  or  more  becomes  very 
strong  with  chemicals  that  are  severe  on 
humans  as  well  as  fish.  One  needs  experience 
only  a  few  days  of  Irrigating  in  this  water 
and  note  how  the  hands  crack  open  to  bleed- 
ing depth  within  the  first  day. 

Sure  a  permanent  pool  will  work  Just  fine 
for  the  next  year  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
Is  plenty  of  water,  and  no  one  knows  the 
difference  whether  there  Is  a  pool  or  not. 
The  backers  don't  need  the  pool;  the  farmers 
don't  need  the  water.  Only  when  the  farmers 
need  the  water  badly  will  the  pool  be  needed. 
Why  not  direct  pool  backers  attention  to 
an  off  stream  storage  or  another  dam  on  the 
river.  It  seems  unfair  to  the  cities  of  Lamar, 
Granada,  Holly,  and  many  others  for  fiood 
control  to  be  impaired  by  robbing  it  of 
10,000  acre-feet.  Surely  the  past  3  months 
has  proven  that  more  flood  control  is  needed; 
also  enough  water  has  run  by  this  summer  to 
more  than  fill  another  John  Martin. 

Your  letter  to  Mr.  Sparks,  July  28,  proves 
to  me  you  are  on  guard  for  all  interests.  Page 
2  states  a  permanent  pool  was  tried  and 
failed.  You  seem  right  in  stating  that  upper 
river  couldnX  let  water  go  by  when  they 
were  dry.  I  noted  once  last  month  the  report 
gave  3,000  second-feet  passing  Pueblo;  500 
second-feet  passing  Las  Animas,  this  2,500 
second-feet  being  tised  in  a  rainy  spell  with 
lighter  demands  In  the  upper  divisions. 

Too,  in  considering  the  evaporation;  that 
alone  could  ruin  everything  for  the  pool. 
I  believe  the  Amity  Canal  has  records  to  show 
that  they  at  one  time  stored  an  amount  of 
water  In  the  lakes  north  of  Lamar.  From 
18  months  to  2  years  later  75  percent  had 
been  lost.  The  canal  recovered  only  25 
percent  of  Its  stockpile.  Records  should  be 
available  also  to  show  that  the  river  flow 
was  not  sufBclent  to  supply  a  10,000  acre- 
feet  permanent  pool,  plus  evaporation  for 
the  summer  of  1964. 

It  Is  also  my  opinion  that  the  Colorado 
Fish  and  Game  Department  would  welcome 
the  chance  to  point  out  to  the  public  that  a 
fish  pool  in  John  Martin  is  of  the  lowest 
possible  value  to  anyone.  The  great  expense 
to  the  taxpayers  to  change  this  thing  should 
by  all  means  be  used  toward  something  with 
recreational  features.  Tourists  would  cer- 
tainly sneer  at  a  mud  flat  with  not  a  shade 
in  2  miles. 

I  appreciate  your  efforts  for  trying  to  stage 
some  hearings  In  this  valley  and  will  welcome 
the  chance  to  attend  any  and  all  that  may  be 
scheduled. 

Hoping  to  see  you  on  your  return  to 
Lamar. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Palmer  P.  Pendergraft. 
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The  Rocky  Ford  Ditch  Co., 
Rocky  Ford.  Colo..  October  13, 1965. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  Under  direction  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Rocky  Ford 
Ditch  Co.,  I  have  been  instructed  to  advise 
you  our  company  is  not  opposed  to  a  perma- 
nent pool  at  the  John  Martin  Dam.    We  do, 


however,  feel  strongly  that  this  has  to  be 
done  in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  irrigation  or  ditch  company  priori- 
ties and  operation  of  the  Arkansas  River. 
Our  company  concurs  with  your  handling  of 
this  and  wish  to  express  our  thanks  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  are  working  out  this 
issue. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  Madonna, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Corp., 

Denver,  Colo.,  August  27, 1965. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  This  is  in  reply  to  your  let- 
ter of  July  29,  1965,  addressed  to  Mr.  S.  A. 
Ott,  vice  president  of  operations,  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  &  Iron  Corp.  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  answering  that  letter  since  I  re- 
cently assumed  the  position  of  vice  presi- 
dent In  charge  of  operations. 

We  have  given  serious  thought  to  the  ques- 
tions and  matters  discussed  in  your  letter  of 
July  28  to  Mr.  Sparks.  Needless  to  say,  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Corp.  has  a  vital  in- 
terest In  the  matter  of  water  rights  In  the 
Arkansas  Valley  and  we  appreciate  having 
the  opportunity  of  making  a  few  conaments. 

We  have  become  increasingly  concerned 
for  the  last  few  years  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron's  water  rights 
from  the  Arkansas  and  its  tributaries.  There 
are  various  reasons  for  this  concern,  but 
among  these  are  the  problem  of  the  enforce- 
ment and  protection  of  water  priorities  in 
the  entire  river  system  and  the  adverse  effect 
on  existing  water  rights  resulting  from  wells 
which  are  permitted  to  draw  water  from 
sources  which  are  tributary  to  the  river. 

With  specific  regard  to  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  recreational  pool  in  the  John 
Martin  Reservoir,  we  feel  that  any  such  action 
must  be  taken  very  carefully  and  only  with 
proper  regard  to  and  safeguards  for  the  pro- 
tection of  existing  water  rights.  Certainly 
water  for  any  such  permanent  recreational 
pool  should  be  acquired  from  existing  sources 
and  should  be  used  in  a  manner  that  would 
not  adversely  affect  the  vested  rights  of  other 
water  users.  What  I  am  saying  Is  basically 
that  if  a  permanent  recreational  pool  is  to 
be  established,  water  must  be  ptirchased  for 
this  purpose  and  when  the  use  and  point  of 
diversion  of  the  water  are  changed  for  this 
purpose,  such  must  be  accomplished  in  ac- 
cordance with  basic  Colorado  water  law. 
This  would  mean  that  there  could  not  be 
any  enlarged  use  and  that  other  appropria- 
tors  would  not  be  adversely  affected.  Spe- 
cifically, the  new  use  should  not  result  in 
any  greater  call  on  the  river  or  in  any  exist- 
ing approprlator  having  the  conditions 
changed  insofar  as  the  water  available  for 
his  appropriation  is  concerned. 

In  line  with  the  foregoing.  It  would  seem 
that  careful  consideration  should  be  given 
as  to  the  point  from  which  the  water  was 
taken  to  supply  the  permanent  recreational 
pool.  If  an  Irrigation  right  were  acquired, 
then  the  land  which  had  been  previously 
Irrigated  by  this  right  would  presumably 
have  to  be  retired  as  Irrigated  land.  Here 
again  we  might  have  the  problem  of  wells 
being  drilled  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  water 
involved  in  the  surface  right  that  was  sold. 
If  these  wells  were  tributary  to  the  stream, 
there  could  be  an  adverse  effect  on  existing 
appropriators.  If  the  water  right  were  ac- 
quired from  a  user  below  the  John  Martin 
Reservoir,  particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  question  of  whether  appropria- 
tors above  the  reservoir  would  be  injured. 

As  I  have  said,  we  are  basically  concerned 
with  the  strict  enforcement  of  priorities  in 
the  Arkansas  River  to  protect  existing  appro- 
priators and  with  the  complete  recognition 
of  basic  water  law  principles  having  to  do 
with  change  of  use  and  change  of  point  of 


diversion  in  connection  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  water  right  and  its  transfer  to 
the  reservoir  for  the  permanent  recreational 
pool. 

We  note  you  suggest  that  there  be  hearings 
on  the  matter  in  the  area  before  any  defini- 
tive action  Is  taken.  This,  we  feel,  would 
be  advisable  in  almost  any  case,  but  it  Is 
particularly  so  in  connection  with  any  pro- 
ceedings on  the  Arkansas  River  at  this  time 
due  to  the  many  controversies  and  problems 
that  exist. 

We  do  appreciate  having  the  opportunity 
to  comment  to  you  and  will  look  forward 
to  hearing  further  regarding  developments 
in  this  matter. 

Very  truly  yotors. 

Clay  Crawford. 


Welborn,  Dufford  &  Cook, 

Attorneys  at  Law, 
Denver,  Colo.,  August  31, 1965. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  July  29  with  which  you  sent 
me  a  copy  of  your  letter  of  July  28  to  Mr. 
Sparks  dealing  with  the  John  Martin  Reser- 
voir situation. 

I  consulted  with  Mr.  C.  Clay  Crawford, 
vice  president  In  charge  of  operations  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Corp.,  in  regard  to  his 
letter  of  August  27,  1965,  to  you  on  the  same 
subject.  I  concur  in  the  views  expressed 
by  Mr.  Crawford. 

The  basic  concern  which  I  have  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Corp. 
and  also  as  an  attorney  interested  in  water 
law  is  with  the  administration  of  water 
rights  in  the  Arkansas  Valley.  As  you  know, 
the  Colorado  Legislature  this  past  spring  en- 
acted significant  legislation  dealing  with 
underground  water.  It  Is  expected  that 
these  new  laws  will  not  only  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  State  engineer  and  his 
department  but  will  also  provide  the  State 
engineer  with  additional  power  to  deal  with 
waters  which  are  tributary  to  a  natural 
stream. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  that  has 
confronted  svirface  appropriators  in  recent 
years  is  the  encroachment  upon  the  water 
available  to  satisfy  their  priorities  as  a  result 
of  pumping  from  wells  which  are  either  In 
the  bed  of  the  Arkansas  River  or  which  are 
drawing  from  sources  tributary  to  it.  Many 
of  these  wells  have  been  permitted  to  take 
water  without  regard  to  priorities  and  thtis 
adversely  affect  surface  appropriators.  This 
adverse  effect  is  felt  by  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
even  though  its  water  rights  are  upstream 
a  great  distance  from  the  well  diversions. 
The  reason  for  this,  of  course,  Is  that  appro- 
priators upstream  are  required  to  curtail 
their  diversions  to  satisfy  senior  appropria- 
tors downstream  whose  sovirce  of  water  has 
been  depleted  by  wells. 

I  am  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
John  Martin  Reservoir  problem  and  all  of 
its  ramifications.  Of  course  it  would  be  de- 
sirable from  many  standpoints  to  establish 
a  recreation  pool  in  that  reservoir  to  bene- 
fit people  who  can  derive  pleasure  from  it. 
Certainly  the  establishment  of  any  pool  must, 
however,  be  achieved  with  due  recognition 
of  the  constitutional  and  statutory  rights 
of  other  water  uses. 

I   appreciate    having   the   opportunity   to 
comment  on  this  important  matter.    If  there 
is  anything  further  I  can  do,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Welborn. 

Bristol,  Colo., 
August  26, 1965. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  I  received  yotir  let- 
ter of  July  29  and  also  a  copy  of  the  letter 


you  sent  to  Mr.  Felix  Sparks  In  regard  to 
the  permanent  pool  behind  John  Martin 
Dam. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  principles  you 
have  stated  in  this  letter  and  I  do  not  think 
any  action  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  per- 
manent pool  without  a  public  hearing  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  all. 

No  person  who  is  familiar  with  this  area 
could  conscientiously  say  that  irrigators 
below  the  dam  would  not  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  a  permanent  pool. 

It  is  my  belief  that  ditches  above  the  dam 
benefit  more  from  the  dam  than  those  below. 
In  periods  of  drought  I  believe  that  the  dam 
is  a  definite  liability  to  irrigators  below,  be- 
cause under  the  provisions  of  the  Arkansas 
River  compact  the  upstream  ditches  run 
the  winter  water  while  those  below  cannot 
get  any  from  November  1  to  April  1. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  Inter- 
est in  this  matter  and  appreciate  yoxir  ef- 
forts to  represent  all  the  people. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Orville  Hopkins. 

Manzanola,  Colo., 

August  23, 1965. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Gordon:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
July  29,  1965,  enclosing  a  copy  of  your  letter 
to  Mr.  Felix  L.  Sparks,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am 
very  pleased  with  the  attitude  you  have 
taken  on  all  of  these  irrigation  problems. 

It  appears  that  you  favor  a  permanent 
recreational  pool  at  the  John  Martin  only 
In  case  that  certain  problems  are  properly 
solved  beforehand.  I  think  this  is  so  im- 
portant that  the  recreation  pool  should  not 
be  built  unless  these  problems  you  suggest 
are  previously  correctly  solved. 

I  think  that  holding  a  public  hearing  In 
the  area  is  one  of  the  important  things  that 
should  be  done  before  any  legislation  is 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

Best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Vroman,  Jr. 

Holly,  Colo., 
August  14, 1965. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  agree  with  your  stand  on 
the  water  situation  at  John  Martin  Dam.  I 
feel  that  you  will  do  everything  possible  to 
protect  our  water  rights. 

I  am  not  Interested  in  boating  or  fishing, 
but  I  am  vitally  interested  in  irrigation 
water. 

Sincerely, 

Philip  Flint. 

CRxnKSHANk  Farms, 
Granada,  Colo.,  August  23, 1965. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Gordon  :  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  late  in 
answering  your  letter  but  it  was  mlssent  to 
Koen  and  I  Just  now  received  yovir  corre- 
spondence. 

This  fish  pool  question  Is  still  a  hot  topic 
of  conversation  in  the  lower  Arkansas  Val- 
ley; however,  the  sentiment  compared  to  a 
few  years  ago  when  you  had  the  hearing  in 
the  Prowers  County  coxirthovise  has  changed 
quite  a  bit  in  favor  of  the  pool.  I  would  say 
that  half  of  the  irrigators  in  all  the  ditch 
companies  except  the  Amity  would  be  In 
favor  of  a  permanent  pool  providing  the 
necessary  water  rights  could  be  obtained  and 
a  solution  could  be  worked  out  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  pool.  Perhaps  the  beet 
idea  is  your  own  suggestion  that  they  hold 
hearings  in  the  valley.  I  think  this  is  a 
must. 
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We  all  appreciate  very  much  your  interest 
In  this  matter  and  know  that  you  will  look 
out  after  our  Interests. 
Best  regards, 

C.  G.  Cruikshank. 

Habtman.  Colo., 

August  19. 1965. 
Hon.  Gordon  Aixott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Gordon  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
July  28,  relative  to  your  stand  on  a  perma- 
nent pool  and  your  letter  to  Mr.  Felix  Sparks. 
Thank  you  for  taking  a  long  look  at  the  dif- 
ferent angles  which  would  be  created  by  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  pool. 

I  feel  that  the  majority  of  the  people  be- 
low the  dam  would  favor  a  permanent  pool, 
If  a  feasible  plan  could  be  adopted  which 
would  not  Jeopardize  the  lifeblood  of  our 
economy.  Such  a  plan  would  have  to  In- 
clude such  items  as  (1)  revamping  our  sys- 
tem of  water  administration  to  the  extent 
that  changes  in  flow  of  streams  could  be 
affected  every  6  to  8  hours  Instead  of  every 
20  hours,  (2)  relatively  accurate  gaging 
stations  with  more  frequent  reports  given 
on  same.  (3)  a  supervisor,  who  could  be 
hired  by  the  ditches  below  the  dam  at  a 
nominal  cost  to  each  to  work  concurrently 
with  upstream  interests,  to  more  efficiently 
distribute  water  to  those  who  hav»  a  legal 
right  to  same,  (4)  a  clause  for  evaporation, 
such  a  clause  would  by  necessity  of  fts  na- 
ture, have  to  be  worked  out  with  engineers 
who  have  some  formula  which  would  ^most 
nearly  fit  our  climatic  conditions.  Several 
other  aspects  should  be  given  consideration 
but  I  am  sure  that  with  a  meeting  or  series 
of  meetings  among  intelligent  men  a  set 
of  operating  principles  could  be  arrived  at 
which  would  be  of  best  interests  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

Let's  not  leave  a  stone  unturned,  lest  we 
injure  the  rights  of  someone  anywhere  along 
the  Arkansas.  If  I  may  be  of  any  service 
please  let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wilford  O.  Randle. 

Holly,  Colo., 
August  10.  1965. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Allott:  In  reply  to  your  letter 
to  Mr.  Felix  Sparks,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
permanent  pool,  mainly  because  the  oper- 
ating procedure  could  cost  us  a  great  los-s 
of  water.  Many  times  diu-ing  the  dry  years 
the  dam  would  be  empty,  then  receive  a 
rain  Impounding  some  water  in  the  dam,  as 
the  dam  was  going  empty,  we  would  call 
for  our  rlverflow.  Sometimes  1  to  2  days 
of  water  are  lost  because  the  water  was 
not  released  soon  enough.  During  the  dry 
years  this  occurs  often,  so  the  river  would 
have   to   be   administered   very  careful. 

Also  in  a  dry  period,  on  the  Amity  Canal, 
during  a  24-hour  period  the  amount  of  cubic 
feet  may  vary  from  none  up  to  500  and 
back  to  100  or  an  amount  similar.  Do  you 
think  the  Army  Engineers  would  raise  and 
close  the  gates  so  that  we  could  run  water 
In  this  manner?  This  Is  a  long  way  from 
normal  but  does  happen  and  sometimes  on 
holidays  and  Sundays.  Would  the  Army 
Engineers  handle  this? 

If  the  permanent  pool  becomes  a  reality.  I 
agree  with  you  100  percent,  on  having  the 
ditches  handle  the  operating  principles. 

I  was  In  Denver  about  2  years  ago  to 
attend  a  Colorado  Water  Conservation  Board 
meeting.  Jim  Romer  was  spokesman  for 
the  Amity  Ditch  Co.  at  the  meeting.  His 
argument  opposing  the  pool  was:  we  would 
not  receive  the  silt,  which  would  settle  in 
the  dam.  In  Irrigating,  a  certain  amount 
of  silt  is  much  more  beneficial  and  too  much 
silt  prevents  the  water  from  soaking  in  the 
ground,  causing  the  water  to  Just  run  off. 


In  my  understanding.  In  agreeing  for  the 
permanent  pool,  then  finding  it  would  not 
work  satisfactory,  we  would  be  stuck  with 
it. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Floyd  Thompson. 

QuiNN  Oil  Co., 
Lamar,  Colo.,  August  12. 1965. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Gordon:  Thanks  for  your  letter  and 
invitation  for  my  comments  on  the  perma- 
nent pool  at  John  Martin.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Arkansas  Valley  is  farm- 
ing area,  and  the  water  to  this  community  is 
a  very  important  Item.  People  who  own  land 
with  ditch  rights  should  be  considered,  be- 
cause these  rights  date  back  for  a  good  many 
years. 

Gordon,  there  is  something  else  that  we 
have  to  consider  in  our  thinking  on  the  water 
problem.  That  is  the  domestic  use  of  water. 
The  homes,  businesses  and  industries  are 
using  more  and  more  water  and  here  In  La- 
mar our  long-range  outlook  isn't  very  bright. 
This  necessitates  a  good  look  be  given  to  this 
problem. 

Frankly,  Gordon,  It  Is  hard  to  tell  you  any- 
thing that  is  new  on  the  water  problem  for 
southeast  Colorado.  Not  only  have  you 
served  on  a  ditch  company's  board,  but  you 
have  kept  up  with  the  water  problems  in  the 
area  admirably.  However,  I  would  like  to 
express  a  few  thoughts  on  the  various  prob- 
lems. 

Hunting,  fishing,  boating,  camping,  and 
picnicking  bring  a  lot  of  money  into  our  area. 
It  is  about  200  miles  to  the  mountains  and 
we  feel  that  this  part  of  the  State  should 
have  more  to  offer  in  the  way  of  recreation 
facilities.  I  think  John  Martin  Lake  with  a 
permanent  pool  would  help  provide  this. 

Poor  management  of  our  water  Is  another 
problem.  There  is  enough  water  wasted  In 
opening  and  closing  the  gates  at  the  dam  to 
provide  water  for  a  permanent  pool.  It  Is 
my  wish  that  a  permanent  pool  be  created 
at  John  Martin  Lake  and  that  a  closer  and 
better  management  of  all  our  water  be  put 
into  force.  New  laws  should  be  created  for 
the  ditch  companies  at  the  same  time  so 
that  they  won't  suffer  unduly  bv  the  changes 
made  with  an  established  permanent  pool. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  all  these  aforementioned 
changes  would  provide  a  better  business  cli- 
mate and  a  more  enjoyable  place  to  live  in 
southeast  Colorado. 

Best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  E.  Quinn. 

Ordway,  Colo., 

August  6,  1965. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  I  have  received  a 
copy  of  your  letter  dated  July  28.  1965,  to 
Felix  L.  Sparks  in  relation  to  the  proposed 
permanent  pool  in  John  Martin  Reservoir  for 
recreation  purposes. 

Referring  to  paragraph  1  on  page  3,  and 
to  the  last  paragraph  on  page  3  of  the  afore- 
said letter,  you  have  therein  clearly  outlined 
the  problems  in  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  such  a  pool,  with 
but  one  e.xception. 

In  order  to  protect  vested  rights  along  the 
river  and  to  overcome  any  legitimate  com- 
plaints from  these  water  users  it  is  the 
opinion  of  a  number  of  us  that  (1)  we  must 
know  the  source,  or  sources,  from  which 
water  will  be  obtained  to  make  the  initial 
pool  filling  of  10.000  acre-feet,  or  whatever 
amount  is  selected.  (2)  we  must  know  the 
source,  or  sources,  from  which  water  will  be 


secured  to  offset  annual  losses  to  the  pool 
from  evaporation  and  seepage. 

In  relation  to  items  1  and  2  above  it  la 
my  opinion  that  such  a  pool  can  only  be 
established  and  maintained  by  purchases  ol 
water  Imported  from  Colorado's  western 
slope,  or  from  some  other  source  foreign  to 
the  Arkansas  River  surface  water  basin.  It 
is  not  to  fantastic  to  propose  that  the  orlg- 
inal  pool  be  established  with  Imported  sur- 
face water  and,  following  its  establishment, 
seepage,  and  evaporation  losses  be  replaced 
annually  through  the  use  of  water  from 
wells. 

In  relation  to  the  possible  purchase  of 
such  imported  water  for  this  purpose  and, 
had  an  agreement  to  pvu-chase  been  previ- 
ously negotiated,  the  pool  could  easily  have 
been  filled  this  current  year.  A  municipality 
and  two  irrigation  companies  on  the  Arkan- 
sas River,  who  import  western  slope  water, 
were  forced  to  waste  thousands  of  acre-feet 
of  such  water  because  of  the  lack  of  reservoir 
storage  space.  This  is.  of  course,  a  tremen- 
dous water  year  because  of  the  series  of  floods 
and  because  of  the  very  high  water  content 
of  the  snowpack  In  the  mountains. 

A  possible  source  of  water  to  establish  and 
maintain  such  a  pool  could  be  the  South- 
eastern Colorado  Water  Conservancy  District 
at  such  time  as  it  has  Imported  water  for 
sale.  John  Martin  Reservoir  is  theoretically 
eligible  for  such  purchase  since  It  lies  within 
the  said  district. 

We  are  entirely  sympathetic  to  the  need 
and  desire  of  these  people  for  such  a  recre- 
ational facility  In  the  area  and  we  know 
many  of  them  are  very  puzzled  and  quite 
upset  because  to  date  they  have  failed  to 
get  any  concrete  results. 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  us  if  we  can  be 
of  assistance. 

Very  truly  yours. 

"^HE  Twin  Lakes  Reservoir  & 

Canal  Co. 
Wallace  A.  Doe, 

General  Manager  and  Engineer. 


Hartman,  Colo., 

August  12, 1965. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  You  are  to  be  commended  on 
your  stand  concerning  the  permanent  pool  at 
John  Martin  Dam. 

As  you  have  consistently  said,  until  the 
river  regulations  are  changed  and  better 
gaging  stations  maintained  the  residents 
below  the  dam  would  surely  be  the  losers 
in  dry  times,  which  seems  to  be  the  case 
about  90  percent  of  the  time. 

Again,  thanks  for  sticking  to  your  beliefs 
against  a  lot  of  pressure. 
Respectfully  yours. 

N.  L.  McTaggart. 
P.S. — Farmer  below  the  dam  who  likes  to 
fish  as  well  as  any  one. 


DoNOHOE  Chevrolet  Co., 
Holly,  Colo.,  August  7,  1965. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Gordon:  In  regard  to  your  letter  of 
July  29,  1965  concerning  my  comments  on 
your  letter  to  Mr.  Felix  Sparks.  I  find  that  I 
am  in  complete  accord  with  you. 

As  you  well  know,  agriculture  is  the  base 
of  our  whole  economy  here  In  southeastern 
Colorado  and  the  conservation  of  water  is  of 
prime  importance  to  everyone. 

I  have  talked  to  many  people,  farmers, 
businessmen,  employees,  etc..  and  I  have 
yet  to  flnd  anyone  who  is  not  in  favor  of  a 
permanent  pool  behind  John  Martin  Dam. 
These  people  all  realize  its  signifiance  and 
Its  potential  for  recreation  for  themselves 
and  as  an  added  attraction  for  tourists. 

As  you  can  understand  most  townspeople 
are  not  very  much  Interested  in  the  ways  or 
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means  of  such  a  pool,  they  Just  want  It  one 
way  or  another. 

The  farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  In 
favor  of  a  permanent  pool  only  If  it  will  not 
deprive  them  of  their  legal  rights. 

I  have  talked  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
Amity  Mutual  Irrigation  Co.,  Mr.  Bill  How- 
land,  and  he  said  that  they  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  pool  but  the  reason  they  have 
balked  so  far  to  the  idea  is  that  the  game 
and  fish  department  has  not  indicated  to 
them  where  the  water  will  come  from  and 
how  It  win  be  administered  when  they  do 
get  it. 

I  think  that  as  soon  as  the  question  of  the 
availability  of  the  water  Is  settled  and  a  set 
of  operating  principles  have  been  drawn  up 
you  will  have  no  conflict  with  anyone.  I 
know  that  It  will  be  difficult  to  satisfy  every- 
one and  I  wish  I  had  an  easy  solution  to  the 
problem,  but  I  am  not  well  enough  ac- 
quainted with  the  law  and  how  you  go  about 
getting  things  like  this  done. 

Gordon,  we  want  and  need  this  permanent 
pool  behind  John  Martin  Dam  and  I  know 
you  will  do  everything  in  your  power  to  see 
that  we  get  It  and  that  It  will  be  In  the 
best  interest  of  the  people  of  southeastern 
Colorado. 

I  hope  I  have  been  of  some  assistance  In 
this  matter. 

John  Donohoe. 


La  Junta.  Colo., 

August  5, 1965. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Gordon:  I  have  reviewed  your  letter 
of  July  28,  1965,  directed  to  Larry  Sparks 
concerning  a  permanent  pool  at  John 
Martin.  As  you  know,  I  represent  the  Hol- 
brook  Mutual  Irrigating  Co.,  which  diverts 
water  above  the  dam  with  a  rather  late 
priority. 

Our  concern  with  regard  to  a  permanent 
pool  is  not  so  much  the  source  of  water 
which  creates  the  pool,  but  the  source  which 
will  replenish  It.  The  only  thing  that  I 
have  heard  is  that  water  will  be  bought  to 
replenish  evaporation  and  seepage  loss.  The 
source  of  this  purchased  water  is  of  prime 
concern  to  us.  If  water  rights  are  acquired 
from  an  appropriator  diverting  below 
Pneblo,  then  one  must  consider  the  loss  to 
the  river  of  the  return  flow. 

I  am  aware  of  any  number  of  small  de- 
crees In  the  Canon  City  area  and  if  such  a 
water  right  were  acquired,  the  accompany- 
ing transportation  and  shrinkage  problem  is 
immediately  apparent.  Unless  the  Items 
above  mentioned  are  given  consideration  by 
the  conservationists,  I  am  sure  that  up- 
stream appropriations  would  be  deprived  of 
water  which  would  be  rightfully  theirs  in 
order  to  maintain  a  permanent  pool. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  N.  Wadleigh, 

Attorney -at-Law. 


Rocky  Ford,  Colo., 

August  6,  1965. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 

U.S.  Senator.  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  I  have  your  letter  addressed 
to  me  under  date  of  July  29,  1965,  together 
with  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  Mr.  FeUx  L. 
Sparks  relative  to  a  voltmtary  conservation 
pool  of  8,000  acre-feet  proposed  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  John  Martin  Reservoir. 

I  have  read  your  letter  to  Mr.  Sparks 
several  times  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  your 
position  as  therein  related  Is  sound  and  rea- 
sonable. I  presumed  to  discuss  this  letter 
at  length  with  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Catlin  Canal  Co.  They  took 
Ho  official  action  thereon  for  the  reason  that 
none  was  asked.    I  Inferred  that  they  took 
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no   exception   to  your   position   as  therein 
stated. 

The  president  of  Catlin  Co.  expressed  his 
unqualifled  opinion  to  the  effect  that  he, 
personally,  would  not  consent  to  such  a  pool 
until  It  shall  have  been  made  clearly  to 
appear  who  will  contribute  the  water  and 
from  what  source  It  will  come.  Following 
the  establishment  ef  the  above  points,  he 
would  then,  personally.  Insist  on  knowing 
who  would  operate  the  same  and  the  plan 
of  operation  thereof. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  position  coincides 
with  the  position  you  took  In  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Sparks  and  that  such  a  position  is  a  very 
sound  one  for  the  reasons  stated  In  your  said 
letter. 

Extending  warm  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes,  I  am 

Respectfully  and  sincerely, 

Perry  E.  Williams, 

Attorney -at -law. 

Guymon,  Okla., 

August  6.  1965. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Gordon:  I  appreciate  your  letter  of 
July  29  enclosing  a  copy  of  your  letter  to 
Mr.  Felix  Sparks  concerning  the  action  taken 
by  the  Colorado  Conservation  Board  on  July 
12.  I  appreciate  your  statements  In  regard 
to  the  permanent  pool  In  John  Martin  Res- 
ervoir. I  know  you  understand  the  problem 
of  being  on  the  end  of  an  irrigation  ditch 
or  the  end  of  the  river. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  meeting 
July  23  In  Lamar,  Colo.,  of  the  Colorado- 
Kansas  Compact  Commission  at  wl^jch  Mr. 
Sparks  represented  the  State  of  Colorado. 
In  pushing  quite  hard  for  a  resolution  favor- 
ing a  permanent  pool,  he  made  the  state- 
ment that  the  water  belonged  to  the  United 
States  Government  and  they  could  do  with 
It  what  they  saw  flt.  He  also  stated  that  he 
would  consider  no  permanent  pool  of  any 
type  on  any  side  stream  until  the  permanent 
pool  was  In  John  Martin  Reservoir. 

I  have  always  said  there  may  be  places 
off  the  main  stem  of  the  Arkansas  River 
where  recreation  areas  may  be  bought  for 
fewer  dollar  expended  and  not  complicate 
the  administration  of  the  main  stem. 

When  a  man  refuses  to  consider  a  project 
on  its  merits  and  so  publicly  states  that 
he  will  not  listen  to  any  until  they  please 
him  with  a  permanent  pool  In  John  Martin 
and  who  says  that  the  water  does  not  belong 
to  the  States  with  the  right  of  appropriation 
thereof,  he  is  not  a  flt  person  to  represent 
the  State  of  Colorado  in  negotiations  be- 
tween States.  If  Mr.  Sparks  represents  the 
opinion  of  the  State  water  board,  this  board 
may  well  be  disbanded  and  all  instructions 
for  the  administration  of  water  shall  come 
from  Washington. 

This  is  not  the  flrst  water  meeting  In  Colo- 
rado where  Felix  Sparks  has  been  off  base 
in  his  statements  and  he  Is  a  black  eye  to 
States  rights.  I  certainly  recommend  that 
he  be  removed  from  any  position  represent- 
ing the  water  rights  of  Colorado. 
Yours  truly, 

Jim  Romer. 

Holly,  Colo., 
August  6,  1965. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  I  appreciate  your 
consideration  In  sending  me  the  correspond- 
ence concerning  a  permanent  pool  in  John 
Martin  Reservoir.  This  Issue  Is  of  vital  con- 
cern to  the  southeast  Colorado  area  and  most 
people,  including  myself,  below  the  dam,  are 
In  complete  agreement  with  your  position 
of  Insisting  that  operating  principles  be  In- 
cluded in  any  legislation.  The  pool  would 
undoubtedly  bring  recreational  beneflts,  but 


I  believe  such  benefits  could  only  accrue  at 
the    expense    of    irrigators    and    water    ap- 
proprlators  In  the  Arkansas  Valley. 
Sincerely, 

EvLLYN  Cox. 

Rocky  Ford,  Colo., 

August  6,  1965. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing the  Information  on  a  permanent  pool 
at  John  Martin  Reservoir.  I  have  read  with 
Interest  your  comments  on  this  problem  and 
Its  possible  solution. 

I  was  happy  to  learn  that  you  were  In 
favor  of  a  permanent  pool  If  It  can  be  ob- 
tained without  Injury  to  existing  property 
rights  of  irrigators  In  the  Arkansas  Valley. 
It  has  been  my  observation  that  the  Irriga- 
tors^ also  favor  a  permanent  pool  if  it  can 
be  shown  in  operating  principles  that  their 
existing  property  rights  will  not  be  Injured 
with  the  establishment  of  the  pool. 

It  appears  as  though  the  recreational  In- 
terests desire  for  a  permanent  pool  has 
clouded  any  sense  of  obligation  concerning 
other's  existing  property  rights.  They  cry 
long  and  loud  that  the  pool  will  not  harm 
the  irrigators  but  will  make  no  effort  to 
formulate  the  necessary  rules  to  Insvu-e  that 
harm  will  not  be  done  to  their  fellow  citizens. 

I  admire  you  for  your  continued  resist- 
ance to  rough-shod  tactics  which  attempt  to 
ignore  or  evade  the  laws  which  established 
freedom  for  all  in  our  country. 
Sincerely, 

Wayne  W.  Whittaker. 


Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 

August  9,  1965. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Gordon:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  July  29  together  with  a  copy  of  your  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Felix  L.  Sparks,  director  of  the 
Colorado  Water  Commission  Board.  I  agree 
with  the  contents  of  your  letter  tmd  think 
It  is  excellent. 
Warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Russell  T.  Tdtt. 


Lamar,  Colo., 
August  10, 1965. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Gordon:  My  apologies  for  not  having 
replied  any  sooner  but  I  was  out  of  town 
and  did  not  return  until  Just  a  couple  of 
days  ago. 

In  reference  to  your  letter  concerning  the 
permanent  pool  at  John  Martin,  I  sincerely 
believe  after  talking  to  farmers  during  the 
past  few  weeks  both  before  and  after  the 
June  floods  that  the  water  rights  which  the 
farmers  are  now  receiving  full  beneflts  from 
should  remain  the  same.  The  farmers  as  a 
whole  feel  that  they  will  not  receive  full 
benefits  from  the  dam  if  a  permanent  p>ool 
Is  put  Into  effect  and  furthermore  It  would 
be  a  detriment  to  them. 

However,  most  fanners  on  the  ditches  are 
willing  and  would  like  the  opportunity  to 
express  their  views  and  possibly  work  out 
a  solution  whereby  a  permanent  pool  could 
be  retained.  At  this  time  a  great  many  of 
the  farmers  have  become  very  unhappy  with 
the  statements  of  Frank  Evans  and  are  un- 
willing to  cooperate  so  long  as  they  receive 
no  recognition.  The  feeling  as  I  vrrote  you 
several  weeks  ago  is  that  the  game  and  fish 
department.  Prank  Evans,  and  Felix  lk^g_^ 
Sparlcs  are  no  longer  concerned  with  the 
farmers  problems,  or  the  potential  loss  to 
them. 

At  the  same  time  the  businessman,  the 
rancher,  and  the  laborer  and  those  who  do 
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not  depend  on  the  ditches  believe  that  they 
are  entitled  to  the  i>ermanent  pool  and  they 
are  being  cheated  not  only  of  their  recrea- 
tion but  of  potential  tourist  trade  which 
might  exist  once  a  permanent  pool  waa  estab- 
lished. 

My  personal  belief  Is  that  the  problem  can 
be"  solved  and  both  segments  of  the  com- 
munity can  be  satisfied  If  the  problems  are 
openly  expressed  and  resolved. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  E.  Bradbtthn. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


PROPOSED     SUGAR     ACT     AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1965 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  cannot  support  H.R.  11135,  the 
proposed  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of 
1965. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  bill  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the  version  ap- 
proved earlier  by  the  other  body.  Credit 
for  this  goes  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  which  has  removed  several  of 
the  most  outrageous  and  obnoxious  fea- 
tures of  the  House-approved  bill,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  the  assignment  of 
foreign  sugar  quotas. 

But  even  so,  too  many  basic  inequities 
remain  in  the  bill  for  me  to  support  it. 
For  several  years,  I  have  been  uneasy 
about  our  basic  policy  in  sugar,  that  has 
made  it  the  most  tightly  controlled  and 
heavily  subsidized  commodity  in  the 
country. 

H.R.  11135  would  continue  this  un- 
happy situation  for  an  additional  2  to  5 
years. 

My  fundamental  objection  to  this  leg- 
islation— and  the  program  it  perpetu- 
ates— is  that  it  is  horribly  unfair  to  the 
American  consumer.  The  American 
housewife  is  forced  to  pay  twice  under 
this  program. 

First.  Her  own  tax  dollars  are  being 
used  to  pay  a  huge  subsidy  to  foreign 
producers  of  sugar — a  subsidy  of  more 
than  $70  a  ton. 

Second.  These  subsidies  that  she  is 
forced  to  pay,  act  to  drive  up  the  price 
she  must  pay  for  sugar  at  the  grocer^ 
store. 

As  of  yesterday,  October  18,  the  price 
of  sugar  was  15.5  cents  a  pound  in  the 
local  chain  stores  and  18.5  cents  a  pound 
in  the  independent  stores. 

This  does  not  make  sense  to  me. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  American 
taxpayers  will  be  paying  out  more  tiian 
$280  million  a  year  in  sugar  subsidies  to 
foreign  producers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  make  a 
great  deal  more  sense  if  we  were  to  cut 
back  the  subsidy  and  use  at  least  part 
of  this  huge  amount  to  develop  an  ade- 
quate sugar  substitute  that  eventually 
would  make  us  independent  of  the  world 
sugar  market. 

At  the  very  least,  we  could  expand  our 
domestic  production  to  lessen  our  pres- 
ent dependence  on  foreign  sugar  pro- 
ducers which  now  supply  about  40  per- 
cent of  our  total  consumption. 


A  second  basic  objection  to  this  bill 
is  that  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  act  at 
this  time — in  haste  and  without  careful 
consideration. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  firmly 
favor  approval  of  H.R.  11135,  the  Sugar 
Act  Amendments  of  1965. 

Although  there  are  some  features  of 
this  bill  on  which  I  have  reservations,  I 
believe  the  quota  provisions  to  be  gen- 
erally fair  to  both  domestic  and  foreign 
producers. 

Further,  as  a  Senator  from  a  major 
sugar-producing  State,  I  consider  it  es- 
sential that  the  Congress  enact  Sugar 
Act  extensions  this  year. 

Because  I  believe  this  to  be  necessary, 
I  introduced  on  August  18.  a  bill,  S.  2430, 
which  contained  provisions  similar  to 
those  in  the  legislation  now  before  us. 

Last  year,  the  domestic  sugar-produc- 
ing and  refining  industry  was  divided  on 
the  question  of  what  amendments  to  the 
Sugar  Act  should  be  passed.  In  contrast, 
there  is  now  complete  unanimity  of 
opinion  in  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
in  support  of  this  bill.  Uniting  the  in- 
dustry was  a  diflacult  assignment.  The 
interests  of  various  segments  of  the  in- 
dustry diverge  on  many  points.  There 
is  intense  competition  between  them.  It 
was  only  after  weeks  of  conferences  that 
the  legislative  recommendations  were 
hammered  out  which  are  represented  in 
this  bUl. 

Upon  introducing  S.  2430,  I  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  list  of  orga- 
nizations representing  the  U.S.  sugar- 
beet  industry,  the  mainland  sugarcane 
industry,  the  Hawaiian  sugarcane  Indus- 
try, the  Puerto  Rican  sugarcane  indus- 
try, and  the  U.S.  cane  sugar  refining  in- 
dustry. That  list  contains  70  names  of 
companies  and  associations. 

Over  the  years,  the  objectives  of  the 
U.S.  sugar  program  have  been  achieved. 
These  objectives  include:  the  production 
in  the  United  States  of  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  requirements  of  our  market: 
and  the  assurance  of  a  reliable  supply  of 
the  balance  of  those  requirements  from 
the  production  of  friendly  foreign  na- 
tions. This  program  has  given  us  an 
adequate  supply  of  sugar  and  stability 
of  price. 

The  rise  of  Castro,  however,  disrupted 
U.S.  relations  with  the  nation  from 
which  we  had  obtained  some  half  of  our 
imports  of  sugar.  The  international 
sugar  market  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
near  Chaos. 

With  a  shortage  looming,  American 
growers  were  encouraged  to  produce  all 
the  sugarbeets  they  could  plant.  This 
effort  produced  such  volume  that  a  sur- 
plus resulted.  Further,  the  United  States 
entered  the  world  market  to  seek  some  15 
percent  of  our  requirements. 

Our  buying  in  the  world  sugar  market 
was  accompanied  by  a  rapid  rise  in 
prices.  American  consumers  were  forced 
to  pay  prices  for  sugar  which  had  not 
been  in  effect  since  the  1920*s. 

We  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the 
only  really  unstable  sugar  market  to 
which  we  have  been  subjected  since  the 
sugar  program  was  initiated. 

This  bill  returns  to  the  principle  of 
assigning  the  entire  quantity  to  be  im- 
ported— including  the  withheld  Cuban 
quota — to    specific     foreign     countries. 


The  bill  will  allow  the  rapid  liquidation 
of  any  remaining  surpluses  of  beet  and 
mainland  cane  sugar;  it  will  make  un- 
necessary excessive  acreage  cutbacks  in 
sugar  producing  areas:  and  it  will  allow 
refiners  to  adjust  gradually  to  import 
volume. 

Best  of  all,  it  will  guard  the  stability  of 
the  U.S.  sugar  market,  and  the  U.S. 
sugar  industry,  for  a  period  of  5  years. 

There  are  two  questions  which  have 
had  the  spotlight  of  publicity  played  on 
them  during  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation. Both  are  discussed  in  the  report 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
on  H.R.  11135.  and  the  minority  views 
attached  thereto. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  so-called  im- 
port tax  which  it  is  said  the  administra- 
tion was  prepared  to  propose.  The  pur- 
pose of  such  a  tax  is  to  recapture  some 
of  the  profit  which  foreign  sugar  pro- 
ducers enjoy  by  selling  at  the  U.S. 
market  price  rather  than  at  the  world 
market  price. 

The  question  of  a  world  market  price 
is,  of  course,  a  complex  one.  Most  sugar 
is  produced  for  consumption  in  the  coun- 
try of  origin  or  for  export  to  known  cus- 
tomers. Only  a  minor  portion  of  world 
production  is  sold  on  what  could  be 
called  a  world  market.  The  United 
States  could  never  depend  on  any  pres- 
ent world  market  to  obtain  all  of  the 
sugar  we  need,  in  addition  to  that  pro- 
duced domestically. 

This  year,  the  Import  tax  has  been  re- 
jected, principally  on  the  theory  that  it 
is  our  policy  to  assist  other  Nations,  es- 
pecially those  friendly  to  us  in  this 
hemisphere,  through  trade  as  well  as  aid. 

The  second  question  concerns  lobbyists. 
It  has  been  charged  that  excessive  fees 
are  being  paid  to  some  who  are  able  to  ob- 
tain unreasonably  large  sugar  quotas  for 
favored  nations.  It  is  also  charged  that 
lobbying  tends  to  bring  into  production 
too  many  foreign  sources. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  quotas  in 
this  bill  appear  to  me  to  be  generally  fair. 

But  we  should  not  forget  that  our  ob- 
jectives are  to  provide  stability  in  the 
sugar  market  and  prices  that  are  rea- 
sonable for  American  consiuners.  If  the 
prices  that  we  are  paying  for  foreign 
sugar  are  too  far  above  the  prices  for- 
eign producers  may  obtain  elsewhere,  it 
may  well  be  that  we  are  encouraging  ex- 
cess foreign  production  and  a  prolifera- 
tion of  foreign-producing  nations  at  the 
same  time  that  we  are  overcharging 
American  consumers  and  taxpayers. 

I  believe  both  of  these  questions — sugar 
lobbying  and  the  so-called  import  tax- 
should  be  given  further  consideration  in 
the  near  future  by  Congress  and  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  But 
these  matters  should  not  delay  passage 
of  this  bill  at  this  late  stage  of  our  delib- 
erations. The  bill  is  needed  now,  to 
forestall  rapid  price  fluctuations  and  as- 
sure stability  to  the  industry. 

Almost  40,000  domestic  farms  grow 
sugarcane  or  sugarbeets.  Some  235,000 
farmworkers — mostly  on  a  seasonal 
basis — are  required  to  cultivate  and  har- 
vest these  sugar  crops. 

The  farm  investment  in  sugar  crops 
in  all  domestic  areas  was  estimated  in 
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1959  to  be  $750  million.    It  has  increased 
considerably  since  then. 

In  1964,  63  beet  sugar  factories,  110 
cane  sugar  mills,  and  28  refineries  were 
In  operation  in  our  domestic  areas.  The 
housewife,  the  commercial  sugar  user, 
the  domestic  sugar  grower,  and  the  for- 
eign nations  friendly  to  us  who  are 
favored  with  quotas,  will  benefit  by  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  this  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  has  been  successful  in  com- 
ing to  an  agreement  on  the  difiBcult, 
complex,  and  controversial  legislation 
governing  our  domestic  sugar  produc- 
tion and  supply.  I  support  the  amend- 
ments approved  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, for  I  find  this  legislation  to  be  far 
superior  to  that  which  earlier  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  express 
every  hope  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  version  will  prevail. 

I  express  the  further  hope  that  the 
Senate-House  conference  can  be  quickly 
convened  and  that  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House  versions 
can  be  resolved  expeditiously.  I  rep- 
resent in  part  the  State  which  produces 
the  most  cane  sugar  in  the  continental 
United  States.  The  Sugar  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1965  are  sorely  needed  to  pro- 
tect not  only  our  growers  and  proces- 
sors but  also  our  household  consumers, 
our  industrial  users,  our  refiners,  and 
many  other  groups.  No  one  knows  bet- 
ter than  I  that  the  sugar  marketing 
quota  increases  provided  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill 
are  greatly  needed  and  long  overdue  for 
both  our  mainland  cane  and  beet  sugar 
areas.  There  is  no  longer  any  conten- 
tion over  this.  The  increases  for  our 
domestic  producers  were  proposed  by 
the  executive  branch  and  agreed  to  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  all 
segments  of  our  domestic  industry  sup- 
port them. 

The  section  of  the  pending  measure 
now  before  us  dealing  with  quota  In- 
creases and  approved  by  our  Finance 
Committee  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  very  commendable.  But  the 
Finance  Committee's  action  in  dis- 
approving other  provisions  in  the  House- 
passed  bill  is  also  very  commendable. 
I  refer  specifically  to  those  provisions 
in  the  House  bill  which  have  to  do  with 
congressional  distribution  of  the  cane 
sugar  quota  and  acreage  among  both 
processors  and  farmers.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  inclusion  of  these  provisions  by 
the  House  represents  either  wise  or  de- 
sirable legislation  and  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  minutes  here  to  outline  my 
opposition  to  these  sections  of  the  House 
bill  and  my  reasons  therefor. 

The  House  bill  would  amend  the  Sugar 
Act  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a 
25,000-ton  marketing  allotment  reserve 
and  a  complementary  acreage  reserve  for 
the  mainland  cane  area,  purportedly  to 
take  care  of  hardships  and  inequities. 
Such  reserves  are  not  needed  and  are 
not  desirable. 

The  Sugar  Act  now  provides  for  legiti- 
niate  hardship  cases  and  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after  public 
hearings  at  which  all  pertinent  facts  may 
be  presented,  to  make  a  fair,  eflBcient, 
and  equitable  distribution  of  the  main- 


land cane  area's  quota  among  the  proc- 
essors of  the  area  and  the  area's  acre- 
age among  the  growers.  The  language 
in  the  House  bill  pertaining  to  the  re- 
serves singles  out  certain  corporations 
for  preferred  treatment  and  would  ac- 
tually prevent  the  Secretary  from  attain- 
ing fairness,  eflflciency,  and  equity  in  the 
distribution  of  the  area's  quota  and 
acreage. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  for  Congress 
to  adopt  the  practice  of  legislating  sugar 
marketing  allotments  and  acreages  to 
individuals.  The  determination  of  indi- 
vidual allotments  and  acreages  should 
be  the  result  of  careful  and  adequate  in- 
vestigation and  public  hearings.  The 
Sugar  Act  now  assigns  that  responsi- 
bility to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
This  has  proven  to  be  wise. 

The  House  bill  would  further  amend 
the  Sugar  Act  to  provide  that  the  first 
25,000-ton  increase  above  the  1,100,000- 
ton  mainland  cane  area  quota  shall  be 
assigned  to  a  new  cane-processing  fa- 
cility. This  is  unfair  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  1,100,000-ton  quota  will  not 
allow  established  cane  processors  to  mar- 
ket as  much  sugar  as  they  produced  in 
1963  or  1964  or  their  estimated  produc- 
tion for  1965.  Any  small  increase  which 
may  accrue  to  the  1,100,000-ton  main- 
land cane  area  quota  during  the  period 
of  the  proposed  extension  of  the  act 
should  go  to  established  processors.  The 
size  of  the  quota  proposed  for  the  main- 
land cane  area  is  not  large  enough  to 
create  a  need  for  new  processing  facili- 
ties. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  as  I  have  said 
many  times  before,  the  sugar  program  is 
one  of  our  most  successful  farm  pro- 
grams. Many  groups  benefit  from  this 
program.  They  include  the  domestic 
producers  and  processors  of  sugarcane 
and  sugarbeets,  the  cane  sugar  refiners 
in  the  continental  United  States,  the 
housewives,  and  the  industrial  sugar 
users. 

The  sugar  program  is  financed  by  a 
tax  on  sugar,  and  tax  collections  since 
1938  have  exceeded  expenditures  by  more 
than  $500  million.  I  wish  we  could  make 
such  a  statement  about  all  farm  pro- 
grams. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quortun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  believe 
the  leadership  wishes  to  go  back  into 
executive  session  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Bress.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  so  move? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  so 
move. 

Is  that  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
been  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Does 
that  mean  that  the  Senate  is  not  going 
back  into  executive  session?  Has  that 
been  dropped? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  has  been 
dropped  for  the  nonce. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  imder- 
stood  we  were  going  to  discuss  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Bress.  . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Are  we 
going  to  do  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  but  It  will  be 
delayed  somewhat,  if  the  Senator  does 
not  mind. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  I 
have  already  canceled  a  couple  of  meet- 
ings that  I  was  supposed  to  attend  today. 
What  has  developed  in  the  last  half  hour 
to  necessitate  postponing  the  matter?  Is 
it  postponed  until  later  today,  or  until 
tomorrow,  or  when?  I  intended  to  sug- 
gest the  advisability  of  the  nomination 
going  back  to  the  committee.  What  is 
the  procedure  ?  I  thought  we  were  to  dis- 
cuss the  Bress  nomination  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  were.  The 
majority  leader  had  it  laid  before  the 
Senate.  It  was  then  laid  aside  tempo- 
rarily for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  a 
conference  report,  which  I  understand 
has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  was 
my  understanding  that  the  Senate  would 
then  return  to  the  Bress  nomination. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct;  but  if  the  Senator  will  indulge 
me,  I  should  like  to  take  up  the  sugar 
bill  for  the  time  being.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  as  yet  to  make  a  deflnite  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  about  the 
Bress  nomination,  except  that  it  is 
anticipated  that  it  will  be  taken  up  later. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  it 
anticipated  that  it  will  be  brought  up 
later  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  doubt  it,  today. 
Once  we  get  on  sugar,  I  think  we  will 
have  to  stay  with  it.  But  it  may  well 
follow  the  sugar  legislation;  either  that 
or  the  Morrissey  nomination. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  May  the 
Senator's  statement  be  interpreted  as  an 
indication  that  the  administration  has 
finally  agreed  with  me  that  this  nomina- 
tion should  not  be  brought  before  the 
Senate  for  confirmation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  I  would  not 
go  that  far. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  would  go  part  of  the  way;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator's  in- 
terpretation of  affairs  is  better  than 
mine,  in  many  instances.  Not  in  this 
one,  however. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
(Hil.  11135)  wUl  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  Mr.  President, 
I — does  the  Senator  object? 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No,  I 
shall  not  object,  If  the  leadership  wishes 
to  lay  aside  the  nomination  and  take  up 
the  sugar  bill.  I  do  think,  in  all  fairness, 
it  should  be  made  clear  that  the  leader- 
ship and  the  administration  are  asking 
for  this  postponement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  the  majority 
leader  only. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  895.  H.R.  11135. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11135)  to  amend  and  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert: 

Tliat  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sugar 
Act  Amendments  of  1965". 

Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended.  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
of  the  first  sentence  the  words  "month  of 
December  in"  and  substituting  the  words 
"last  three  months  of";  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  of  the  second  sentence  "October  31"  and 
substituting  "September  30". 

Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  (A)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  Eire  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  For  domestic  sugar-producing 
areas,  by  apportioning  among  such  areas  six 
million  three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  as  follows: 

Short  tons 
"Area  raw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar i 3,025,000 

Mainland  cane  sugar 1. 100,  000 

HawaU 1. 110,  000 

Puerto  Rico 1,140,000 

Virgin  Islands 15,000 

ToUI 6,390.000 

"(2)  (A)  To  or  from  the  above  total  of  six 
million  three  hundred  and  ninety  thoxisand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  there  shall  be  added 
or  deducted,  as  the  case  may  be,  an  amount 
^ual  to  65  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  the  Secretary's  determination  of  re- 
quirements of  consumers  in  the  continental 
United  States  pursuant  to  section  201  for  the 
calendar  year  exceeds  ten  mUlion  four  hun- 
dred thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  Is 
less  than  nine  million  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand short  tons,  raw  value.  Such  amoiuit 
shall  be  apportioned  between  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  area  and  the  mainland  cane  sugar 
area  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  for  such  areas 
established  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section and  the  amounts  so  apportioned 
shall  be  added  to,  or  deducted  from  the  quo- 
tas for  such  areas." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
In  the  amount  of  one  million  and  fifty  thou- 
sand short  tons,  raw  vsdue,  plus  10.86  per 
centum  of  the  amoiuit.  not  exceeding  seven 
hundred  thovisand  short  tons,  raw  value,  by 


which  the  Secretary's  determination  of  re- 
quirements of  consumers  In  the  continental 
United  States  pursuant  to  section  201  for  the 
calendar  year  exceed  nine  million  seven  hun- 
dred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value." 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)(1)  For  foreign  coim tries  other  than 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  an  amount 
of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to  the  amount  de- 
termined piu-suant  to  section  201  less  the 
sum  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)   and  (b)   of  this  section. 

"(2)  For  the  calendar  year  1965,  for  indi- 
vidual foreign  countries  other  than  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  by  prorating  the 
amount  of  sugar  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  among  foreign 
countries  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  estab- 
lished in  sugar  regulation  811,  as  amended. 
Issued  February  15.  1965   (30  F.R.  2206). 

"(3)  For  calendar  years  1966  and  1967.  for 
individual  foreign  countries  other  than  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  by  prorating  the 
amount  of  sugar  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  among  foreign 
countries  on  the  following  basis: 

"(A)  For  the  following  countries  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere — 

Country  Per  centum 

Cuba 57.  77 

Dominican  Republic 7. 90 

Mexico 7. 29 

Peru 5.  08 

Brazil 5.  08 

BriUsh  West  Indies 2.  28 

Argentina 1. 19 

Ecuador .  93 

Nicaragua .  76 

Guatemala .  66 

Costa  Rica .  65 

Colombia .  52 

Haiti .35 

El  Salvador .  32 

Panama .  27 

British  Honduras .  08 

Venezuela .  05 

"(B)  For  the  following  countries — 

Country  Per  centum 

Australia 3.  03 

China,  Republic  of 1.26 

South  Africa 1. 24 

India .--_ 1.21 

French  West  Indies _'. .  80 

Fiji  Islands .66 

Mauritius .  28 

Southern  Rhodesia .  12 

Swaziland .  12 

Ireland .  04 

Belgium .  03 

Turkey .03 

PTOvided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  quotas 
established  imder  this  subsection  for  Aus- 
tralia, South  Africa,  the  French  West  Indies, 
and  Belgulm  exceed  the  following: 

Country  Short  tons,  raw  rvalue 

Australia 68.478.  plus  0.73  per  centum  of 

the  amount,  not  exceeding 
700,000  short  tons,  raw  value, 
by  which  the  Secretary's  de- 
termination of  requirements 
of  consumers  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  pursu- 
ant to  section  201  for  the 
calendar  year  exceeds  9,- 
700,000  short  tons,  raw  value. 

South  28,024.  plus  0.30  per  centum  of 

Africa.  the   amount,    not   exceeding 

700.000  short  tons,  raw  value, 
by  which  the  Secretary's  de- 
termination of  requirements 
of  consumers  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  pur- 
suant to  section  201  for  the 
calendar  year  exceeds  9,- 
700.000  short  tons,  raw  value. 

French  West   18,080. 
Indies. 

Belgium 678." 


(4)  Subsections  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  are  here- 
by amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act — 

"(1)  (A)  Dxiring  the  current  period  of  sus- 
pension of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba,  the  quota  provided 
for  such  country  under  subsection  (c)  shall 
be  withheld  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal 
to  such  quota  shall  l>e  prorated  to  other 
foreign  countries  named  In  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (c)  on  the  basis  of  the  percent- 
ages stated  therein:  Provided,  That  in  no 
event  shall  the  quota  established  under  this 
subsection  for  Australia.  South  Africa,  the 
French  West  Indies,  and  Belgixim  exceed  the 
following : 


Country 
Australia. - 


South 
Africa. 


Short  tons,  raw  value 
..  93,674.  plus  1.00  per  centum  of 
the  amount,  not  exceeding 
700,000  short  tons,  raw  value, 
by  which  the  Secretary's  de- 
termination of  requirements 
of  consumers  In  the  conti- 
nental United  States  pursu- 
ant to  section  201  for  the 
calendar  year  exceeds  9,700,- 
000  short  tons,  raw  value,  less 
a  proportion  of  that  sum 
equal  to  the  proportion  of 
the  Cuban  quota,  if  any,  re- 
stored pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section. 
38,560.  plus  0.41  per  centum  of 
the  amount,  not  exceeding 
700,000  short  tons,  raw  value, 
by  which  the  Secretary's  de- 
termination of  requirements 
of  consumers  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  pursu- 
ant to  section  201  for  the 
calendar  year  exceeds  9,700,- 
000  short  tons,  raw  value,  less 
a  proportion  of  that  siun 
equal  to  the  proportion  of 
the  Cuban  quota,  if  any,  re- 
stored pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section. 
24,890,  less  a  proportion  of  that 
amount  equal  to  the  propor- 
tion of  the  Cuban  quota,  If 
any,  restored  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 
-  927,  less  a  proportion  of  that 
amount  equal  to  the  propor- 
tion of  the  Cuban  quota,  If 
any,  restored  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
President  finds  that  the  establishment  or 
continviatlon  of  a  quota  or  any  part  thereof 
for  any  foreign  country,  or  the  importation 
of  any  sugar  from  any  foreign  country  under 
paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  would 
be  contrary  to  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States,  such  quota  or  part  thereof 
shall  be  withheld  or  suspended,  and  such  im- 
portation shall  not  be  permitted.  A  quan- 
tity of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  of  any 
quota  so  withheld  or  suspended  shall  be  pro- 
rated to  the  other  countries  listed  In  sub- 
section (c)  (3)  (A)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas 
then  in  effect  for  such  countries. 

"(C)  The  quantities  of  sugar  prorated  pur- 
suant to  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  designated  as  temporary 
quotas  and  the  term  'quota'  as  defined  In 
this  Act  shall  Include  a  temporary  quota 
established  under  this  subsection. 

"(2)  (A)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds 
that  it  is  not  practicable  to  obtain  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar  needed  from  foreign  countries 
to  meet  any  Increase  during  the  year  In  the 
requirements  of  consumers  under  section 
201  by  apportionment  to  countries  pursuant 
to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  such  quantity 
of  sugar  may  be  imported  on  a  first-come, 
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first-served  basis  from  any  foreign  country, 
except  that  no  sugar  shall  be  authorized  for 
Importation  from  Cuba  until  the  United 
States  resumes  diplomatic  relations  with  that 
country  and  no  sugar  shall  be  authorized  for 
Importation  hereunder  from  any  foreign 
country  with  respect  to  which  a  finding  by 
the  President  is  in  effect  under  subsection 
(d)  (1)  (B)  :  Provided,  That  such  finding  shall 
not  be  made  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  year  unless  the  Secretary  also  finds  that 
limited  sugar  supplies  and  increases  in  prices 
have  created  or  may  create  an  emergency 
situation  significantly  interfering  with  the 
orderly  movement  of  foreign  raw  sugar  to 
the  United  States.  In  the  event  that  the  re- 
quirements of  consumers  under  section  201 
are  thereafter  reduced  in  the  same  calendar 
year,  an  amount  not  exceeding  such  Increase 
in  requirements  shall  be  deducted  pro  rata 
from  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to 
subsection    (c)    and   this   subsection. 

"(B)  Sugar  imported  under  the  authority 
of  this  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  raw  sugar,  ex- 
cept that  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  total  quantity  Is  not  reasonably  available 
as  raw  sugar,  he  may  authorize  the  impor- 
tation for  direct  consumption  of  so  much  of 
such  quantity  as  he  determines  may  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  requirements  of  con- 
sumers in  the  United  States. 

"(3)  No  quota  shall  be  established  for 
any  country  other  than  Ireland  for  any 
year  following  a  period  of  twenty-four 
months,  ending  June  30  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  quotas  for  such  year,  in  which 
Its  aggregate  imports  of  sugar  equaled  or 
exceeded  its  aggregate  exports  of  sugar  from 
such  country  to  covmtries  other  than  the 
United  States. 

"(4)  Whenever  in  any  calendar  year  any 
foreign  country  fails,  subject  to  such  reason- 
able tolerance  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine, to  fill  the  quota  as  established  for  it 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  quota  for  such 
country  for  subsequent  calendar  years  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  smaller  of  (I)  the  amount 
by  which  such  country  failed  to  fill  such 
quota  or  (11)  the  amount  by  which  its  ex- 
ports of  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  the 
year  such  quota  was  not  filled  was  less  than 
115  per  centum  of  such  quota  for  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year:  Provided,  That  (1) 
no  such  reduction  shall  be  made  if  the  cotm- 
try  has  notified  the  Secretary  before  August 
1  of  such  year  (or,  with  respect  to  events 
occurring  thereafter,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  such  event),  of  the  likelihood  of  such 
failure  and  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  other 
force  majeure,  unless  such  country  exported 
sugar  In  such  year  to  a  country  other  than 
the  United  States,  In  which  case  the  reduc- 
tion in  quota  for  the  subsequent  years  shall 
be  limited  to  the  amount  of  such  exports, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  (11)  in 
no  event  shall  the  quota  for  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  be  reduced  to  an  amount 
less  than  nine  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar. 

"(5)  Any  reduction  in  a  quota  because  of 
the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  prorated  to  other 
foreign  countries  In  the  same  manner  as 
deficits  are  prorated  under  section  204  of 
this  Act.  For  purposes  of  determining  un- 
filled portions  of  quotas,  entries  of  sugar 
from  a  foreign  country  shall  be  prorated 
between  the  temporary  quota  established 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
and  the  quota  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c). 

"(6)  If  any  foreign  country  fails  to  give 
assurance  to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before 
December  31.  1965.  that  such  country  will 
fill  the  quota  as  established  for  It  under 
subsections  (c)(3)  and  (d)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion for  years  after  1965.  the  quota  for  such 
country  for  such  years  shall  be  reduced  to 
the  amount  which  the  country  gives  asstir- 
ance  that  It  will  fill  for  such  years.     The 


portion  of  the  quota  for  such  covmtry  for 
which  such  assurance  is  not  given  shall  be 
withdrawn  for  such  years  and  a  quantity  of 
sugar  equal  to  such  portion  shall  be  pro- 
rated to  other  foreign  countries  in  the  same 
manner  as  deficits  are  prorated  under  sec- 
tion 204  of  this  Act.  For  purposes  of  ap- 
plying paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  any 
reduction  in  the  quota  of  a  foreign  country 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  disregarded. 

"(e)  Whenever  the  President  finds  that  It 
is  no  longer  contrary  to  the  national  Interest 
of  the  United  States  to  reestablish  a  quota  or 
part  thereof  withheld  or  suspended  \mder 
subsection  (d)(1)  of  this  section,  and.  In 
the  case  of  Cuba,  diplomatic  relations  have 
been  resumed  by  the  United  States,  such 
quota  shall  be  restored  in  the  manner  the 
President  finds  appropriate;  Provided,  That 
the  entire  amount  of  such  quota  shall  be  re- 
stored for  the  third  full  calendar  year  fol- 
lowing such  finding  by  the  President.  The 
temporary  quotas  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)(1)  shall,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  section,  be  re- 
duced pro  rata  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
restore  the  quota  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(f)  Whenever  any  quota  Is  required  to  be 
reduced  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  or  be- 
cause of  a  reduction  in  the  requirements  of 
consumers  under  section  201  of  this  Act,  and 
the  amount  of  sugar  imported  from  any 
country  or  marketed  from  any  area  at  the 
time  of  such  reduction  exceeds  the  reduced 
quota,  the  amount  of  such  excess  shall,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion, be  deducted  from  the  quota  established 
for  such  country  or  domestic  area  for  the 
next  succeeding  calendar  year. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  limit, 
through  the  use  of  limitations  applied  on  a 
quarterly  basis  only,  the  importation  of 
sugar  within  the  quota  for  any  foreign  coun- 
try during  the  first  and  second  quarters  of 
any  calendar  year  whenever  he  determines 
that  such  limitation  is  necessary  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  the  Act :  Provided,  That  this 
subsection  shall  not  operate  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  sugar  permitted  to  be  imported 
for  any  calendar  year  from  any  country  be- 
low its  quota,  Including  deficits  allocated  to 
it,  for  that  yeaR, 

"(h)  The  quota  established  for  any  for- 
eign country  and  the  quantity  authorized  to 
be  Imported  from  any  country  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  (2)  of  this  section  may  be  filed  only 
with  sugar  produced  from  sugarbeets  or 
sugarcane  grown  In  such  country." 

Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  determine  whether,  in  view  of 
the  current  inventories  of  sugar,  the  esti- 
mated production  from  the  acreage  of  sugar- 
cane or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal  mar- 
ketings within  a  calendar  year  of  new-crop 
sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors,  any  area 
or  country  will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota 
for  such  area  or  country.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  any  domestic  area  or  foreign 
country  will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota 
for  such  area  or  country,  he  shall  revise  the 
quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  by 
allocating  to  It  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to 
47.22  per  centum  of  the  deficit,  and  shall 
allocate  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the 
remainder  of  the  deficit  to  the  countries 
listed  in  section  202(c)  (3)  (A)  on  the  basis 
of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  coun- 
tries: Provided,  That  if  any  quota  is  restored 
to  Cuba,  the  maximum  per  centum  of  47.22 
of  the  deficit  to  be  allocated  to  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  shall  be  reduced  to  a  per 
centum  equal  to  that  which  the  Philippine 
quota  under  subsection  (b)  of  section  202 
bears  to  the  sum  of  such  Philippine  quota 
and  the  quotas  then  In  effect  for  all  foreign 
countries  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 202.  If  the  Secretary  determines  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  will  be  xmable  to 


fill  its  share  of  any  deficit  determined  \inder 
this  subsection,  he  shall  allocate  such  un- 
filled amount  to  the  countries  listed  in  sec- 
tion 202(c)  (3)  (A)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas 
then  in  effect  for  such  countries.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  neither  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  nor  the  coxintrles 
listed  In  section  202(c)  (3)  (A)  can  fill  all  of 
any  such  deficit,  he  shall  apportion  such 
unfilled  amount  on  such  basis  and  to  such 
foreign  countries  as  he  determines  is  required 
to  fill  such  deficit.  Any  reallocation  of  defi- 
cits pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Import  restrictions  of  subsection 
(d)(1)  of  section  202.  The  Secretary  shall 
Insofar  as  practicable  determine  and  allocate 
deficits  so  as  to  assure  the  availabUlty  of  the 
sugar  for  Importation  during  the  calendar 
year.  In  any  event,  any  deficit,  so  far  as 
then  known,  shall  be  determined  and  allo- 
cated by  August  1  of  the  calendar  year.  Not- 
withstanding the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  if  the  President  determines  that 
such  action  would  be  in  the  national  interest, 
any  part  of  a  deficit  which  would  otherwise 
be  allocated  to  countries  listed  in  section 
202(c)(3)(A)  may  be  allocated  to  one  or 
more  of  such  countries  with  a  quota  In  effect 
on  such  basis  as  the  President  finds  appro- 
priate. 

"(b)  The  quota  established  for  any  domes- 
tic area  or  any  foreign  country  under  section 
202  shall  not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  any 
determination  of  a  deficit  existing  In  any 
calendar  year  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section:  Provided,  That  the  quota  for  any 
foreign  country  shall  be  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  has  notified  the  Secretary  that  it 
cannot  fill  Its  quota  and  the  Secretary  has 
found  under  section  202(d)  (4)  that  such 
failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  other  force 
majeure." 

Sec.  5.  Section  205  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  Is  amended  (1)  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  third  sentence  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  Secretary  is  also 
authorized  in  making  such  allotments  of  a 
quota  for  any  calendar  year  to  take  into  con- 
sideration. In  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing  factors  of  processing,  past  market- 
ings, and  ability  to  market,  the  need  for 
establishing  an  allotment  which  will  permit 
such  marketing  of  sugar  as  Is  necessary  for 
the  reasonably  efficient  operation  of  any  non- 
afiUlated  single  plant  processor  of  sugarbeets : 
Provided,  That  the  marketing  allotment  of 
any  such  processor  of  sugarbeets  shall  not  be 
increased  under  this  provision  above  an  al- 
lotment of  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value:  Provided  further,  That  the  total 
Increases  in  marketing  allotments  made  to 
processors  In  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area 
pursuant  to  this  sentence  shall  be  limited  to 
twenty-five  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar, 
raw  value,  for  each  calendar  year.";  and  (2) 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the 
following  sentence:  "If  allotments  are  In 
effect  at  the  time  of  a  reduction  in  a  do- 
mestic area  quota  for  any  year,  the  amount 
marketed  by  a  person  In  excess  of  the  amount 
of  his  allotment  as  reduced  in  conformity 
with  the  reduction  in  the  quota  shall  not  be 
taken  Into  consideration  In  establishing  an 
allotment  in  the  next  succeeding  year  for 
such  person,  and  any  allotment  established 
for  such  person  for  the  next  succeeding  year 
shall  be  reduced  by  such  excess  amount." 

Sec.  6.  Section  206  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  prospective  importation  or  bringing 
into  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii, 
or  Puerto  Rico  of  any  sugar-containing  prod- 
uct or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere 
with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this 
Act,  he  may  limit  the  quantity  of  such  prod- 
uct or  mixture  to  be  Imported  or  brought  In 
from  any  country  or  area  to  a  quantity  which 
he  determines  will  not  so  interfere :  Provided, 
That  the  quantity  to  be  Imported  or  brought 
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In  from  any  country  or  area  In  any  calendar 
year  shall  not  be  reduced  below  the  average 
of  the  quantities  of  such  product  or  mixture 
annually  Imported  or  brought  In  during  the 
most  recent  three  consecutive  years  for  which 
reliable  data  of  the  importation  or  bringing 
In  of  such  product  or  mixtvu-e  are  available. 

"(b)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  prospective  importation  or 
bringing  Into  the  continental  United  States, 
Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico,  of  any  sugar- 
containing  product  or  mixture  will  substan- 
tially interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  of  this  Act  and  there  are  no  reli- 
able data  available  of  such  importation  or 
bringing  in  of  such  product  or  mixture  for 
three  consecutive  years,  he  may  limit  the 
quantity  of  such  product  to  be  Imported  or 
brought  in  annually  from  any  country  or 
area  to  a  quantity  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  not  substantially  interfere  with 
the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  Act, 
provided  that  such  quantity  from  any  one 
country  or  area  shall  not  be  less  than  a  quan- 
tity containing  one  hundred  short  tons,  raw 
value  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar. 

"(c)  In  determining  whether  the  actual 
or  prospective  importation  or  bringing  into 
the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or 
Puerto  Rico  of  a  quantity  of  a  sugar-con- 
taining product  or  mixture  will  or  will  not 
substantially  Interfere  with  the  attainment 
of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  total  sugar 
content  of  the  product  or  mixture  in  rela- 
tion to  other  Ingredients  or  to  the  sugar  con- 
tent of  other  products  or  mixtures  for  similar 
use.  the  costs  of  the  mixture  in  relation  to 
the  costs  of  its  ingredients  for  use  In  the 
continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto 
Rico,  the  present  or  prospective  volume  of 
Importations  relative  to  past  importations, 
the  type  of  packaging,  whether  It  will  be 
marketed  to  the  ultimate  consumer  in  the 
identical  form  In  which  It  is  Imported  or  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  to  be  further  subjected 
to  processing  or  mixing  with  similar  or  other 
Ingredients,  and  other  pertinent  information 
which  will  assist  him  in  making  such  de- 
termination. In  making  determinations 
pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
conform  to  the  rulemaking  requirements  of 
section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act." 

Sec.  7.  Subsections  (d>  and  (e)  of  section 
207  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  are 
amended  as  follows: 

"(d)  Not  more  than  flfty-nlne  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty  short  tons,  raw 
value,  of  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  may  be  filled  by  direct-consump- 
tion sugar. 

"(e)  None  of  the  quota  established  for  any 
foreign  country  other  than  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  and  none  of  the  deficit  pro- 
rations apd  apportionments  for  any  foreign 
country  established  under  or  in  accordance 
with  section  204(a)  may  be  filled  by  dlrect- 
consxmiption  sugar:  Prot^ided,  That  the 
quotas  for  Ireland,  Belgium,  and  Panama 
may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  to 
the  extent  of  two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  eleven  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  Ireland: 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two  short  tons,  raw 
value,  for  Belgium:  and  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventeen  short  tons,  raw  value, 
for  Panama." 

.Sec.  8.  Section  209  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (e)  thereof  the  words  "any 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "any  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  in  excess  of  one  hundred  pounds  in 
any  calendar  year". 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  212  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  or  for  the  production  (other  than 
by  distillation)  of  alcohol,  including  all 
polyhydric  alcohols,  but  not  Including  any 


such  alcohol  or  resulting  products  for  human 
consiunptlon". 

(b)  Section  6418(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "or  Production"  after 
"Distillation"  in  the  heading  of  such  sec- 
tion, and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "the  distillation  of 
alcohol,"  In  the  text  of  such  section  the 
following:  "or  for  the  production  of  alcohol 
(other  than  alcohol  produced  for  human 
consumption),". 

(c)  The  heading  of  section  6511(e)(1) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  Production"  after 
"Distillation". 

Sic.  10.  Section  213  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  11.  Section  302  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,    as   amended,    is   amended   as    follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  ts 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  for 
each  crop  year  whether  the  production  of 
sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugar- 
cane will,  in  the  absence  of  proportionate 
shares,  be  greater  than  the  quantity  needed 
to  enable  the  area  to  meet  Its  quota  and 
provide  a  normal  carryover  Inventory,  as 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  such  area  for 
the  calendar  year  during  which  the  larger 
part  of  the  sugar  from  such  crop  normally 
would  be  marketed.  Such  determination 
shall  be  made  only  with  respect  to  the  suc- 
ceeding crop  year  and  only  after  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  an  Informal  public 
hearing.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  production  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of 
sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  will  be  in  excess 
of  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the  area  to 
meet  Its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carry- 
over inventory,  he  shall  establish  propor- 
tionate shares  for  farms  in  such  areas  as 
provided  In  this  subsection,  except  that  the 
determinations  by  the  Secretary  of  pro- 
portionate shares  for  farms  In  Hawaii  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  in  effect  on  January  1, 
1965,  shall  continue  In  effect  until  amended 
or  superseded.  In  determining  the  propor- 
tionate shares  with  respect  to  a  farm,  the 
Secretary  may  take  Into  consideration  the 
past  production  on  the  farm  of  sugarbeets 
and  sugarcane  marketed  (or  processed)  for 
the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  (with- 
in proportionate  shares  when  In  effect)  and 
the  ability  to  produce  such  sugarbeets  and 
sugarcane." 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (b)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  In  order  to  make  available  acreage 
for  growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet  sugar 
Industry,  the  Secretary  In  addition  to  pro- 
tecting the  interest  of  new  and  small  pro- 
ducers by  regulations  generally  similar  to 
those  heretofore  promulgated  by  him  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  shall  reserve  each  year 
from  1962  through  1966,  Inclusive,  from  the 
national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement  es- 
tablished by  him,  the  acreage  required  to 
yield  sixty-five  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  of  sugar." 

(3)  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "In  deter- 
mining farm  proportionate  shares"  tmd  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Whether 
farm  proportionate  shares  are  or  are  not 
determined". 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  by  adding 
new  paragraphs   (8)   and  (9)   as  follows: 

"(8)  In  order  to  protect  the  sugarbeet 
production  history  for  farm  operators  (or 
farms)  who  In  any  crop  year,  because  of  a 
crop-rotation  program  or  for  reasons  beyond 
their  control,  are  unable  to  utilize  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  farm  proportionate  share 
acreage  established  pursuant  to  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may  reserve  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  three  crop  years  the  production 
history  for  any  such  farm  operators  (or 
farms)    to  the  extent  of  the  farm  propor- 


tionate share  acreage  released.  The  pro- 
portionate share  acreage  so  released  may  be 
reallotted  to  other  farm  operators  (or 
farms ) ,  but  no  production  history*  shall 
accrue  to  such  other  farm  operates  (or 
farms)  by  virtue  of  such  reallocation  of  the 
proportionate  share  acreage  so  released. 

"(9)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  re- 
serve from  the  national  sugEU-beet  acreage 
requirements  for  the  1966,  1967,  and  1968 
crops  of  sugarbeets  a  total  acreage  estimated 
to  yield  not  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  for  each  such  crop  to 
provide  any  nonaffiliated  single  plant  proc- 
essor of  sugarbeets  with  an  estimated 
quantity  of  sugar  for  marketing  of  not  to 
exceed  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons  of 
sugar,  raw  value.  The  Secretary  shall  allo- 
cate the  acreage  provided  for  in  this  para- 
graph to  farms  on  such  basis  as  he  deter- 
mines necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
for  which  such  acreages  are  provided  under 
this  paragraph." 

Sec.  12.  Title  IV  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  402  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
sentence  thereto:  "The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  use  the  services,  facilities,  and  au- 
thorities of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  the  purpose  of  making  disbursements  to 
persons  eligible  to  receive  payments  under 
title  III  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  no  such 
disbursements  shall  be  made  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  unless  It  has  received 
funds  to  cover  the  amounts  thereof  from 
appropriations  available  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  cut  such  program." 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  408  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof:  "Diulng  any  period  that 
the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  title  II 
Is  so  suspended  by  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  estimate  for  each  year  the  amount 
of  sugar  needed  to  meet  requirements  of 
consumers  in  the  United  States  and  the 
amount  the  quota  for  each  country  would 
be  If  calculated  on  the  basis  as  provided  in 
section  202  of  this  Act.  Notice  of  such  es- 
timate and  quota  calculation  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register.  If  any 
country  fails  to  import  Into  the  contlnenUl 
United  States  within  the  quota  year,  an 
amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  the 
quota  would  be  as  calculated  for  such  coun- 
try by  the  Secretary  for  such  year,  the  quota 
established  for  such  country  in  subsequent 
years  under  the  provisions  of  title  11  shall 
be  reduced  as  provided  in  section  202(d)(4) 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  quotas  for  sub- 
sequent years  shall  not  be  reduced  when 
quotas  are  suspended  under  this  subsection 
and  relmposed  in  the  same  calendar  year." 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  408  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  and  substituting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "Any  quantity  so  suspended 
shall  be  allocated  in  the  same  manner  as  def- 
icits are  allocated  under  the  provisions  of 
section  204  of  this  Act." 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  408  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  In  any  case  in  which  a  nation  or  a 
political  subdivision  thereof  has  hereafter 
(1)  nationalized,  expropriated,  or  otherwise 
seized  the  ownership  or  control  of  the  prop- 
erty or  business  enterprise  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  United  States  cltzens  or  any  cor- 
porations, partnership,  or  £issociatlon  not 
less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned 
by  United  States  citizens  or  (2)  Imposed 
upon  or  enforced  against  such  property  or 
business  enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled, 
discriminatory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or 
restrictive  maintenance  or  operational  con- 
ditions not  Imposed  or  enforced  with  respect 
to  the  property  or  business  enterprise  of  a 
like  nature  owned  or  operated  by  Its  own 
nationals  or  the  nationals  of  any  government 
other  than  the  Government  of  the  United 
States   or    (3)    Imposed    upon    or    enforced 
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against  such  property  or  business  enterprise 
so  owned  or  controlled,  discriminatory  taxes 
or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance 
or  operational  conditions,  or  has  taken  other 
actions,  which  have  the  effect  of  nationaliz- 
ing, expropriating,  or  otherwise  seizing  own- 
ership or  control  of  such  property  or  business 
enterprise  or  (4)  violated  the  provisions  of 
any  bilateral  or  multilateral  International 
agreement  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
party,  designed  to  protect  such  property  or 
business  enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled, 
and  has  failed  within  six  months  following 
the  taking  of  action  in  any  of  the  above 
categories  to  take  appropriate  and  adequate 
steps  to  remedy  such  situation  and  to  dis- 
charge Its  obligations  under  International 
law  toward  such  citizen  or  entity,  Including 
the  prompt  payment  to  the  owner  or  owners 
of  such  property  or  business  enterprise  so 
nationalized,  expropriated,  or  otherwise 
seized  or  to  provide  relief  from  such  taxes, 
exactions,  conditions,  or  breaches  of  such 
international  agreements,  as  the  case  may  be, 
or  to  arrange,  with  the  agreement  of  the 
parties  concerned,  for  submitting  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute  to  arbitration  or  conciliation 
in  accordance  with  procedures  under  which 
final  and  binding  decisions  or  settlement 
will  be  reached  and  full  payment  or  arrange- 
ments with  the  owners  for  such  payment 
made  within  twelve  months  following  such 
submission,  the  President  shall  suspend  any 
quota,  proration  of  quota,  or  authorization 
to  Import  sugar  under  this  Act  of  such  na- 
tion until  he  Is  satisfied  that  appropriate 
steps  are  being  taken.  Any  quantity  so 
suspended  shall  be  allocated  In  the  same 
manner  as  deficits  are  allocated  under  sec- 
tion 204  of  this  Act." 

(5)  Section  412  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
termination  of  the  powers  of  the  Secretary 
under  the  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1966"  In  each  place  It  appears  therein  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1971". 

Sec.  13.  Section  4501(b)  (relating  to  ter- 
mination of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1967"  In  each  place  it  appears  therein 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1972". 

Sec.  14.  Except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  become  effec- 
tive January  1,  1965.  The  amendments 
made  by  section  4  of  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  January  1,  1966. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9   O'CLOCK   TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  after- 
noon, it  stand  in  adjournment  until  9 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATOR  RIBICOFF  TO 
ADDRESS  SENATE  TOMORROW  AT 
9  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  the  pe- 
riod between  9  o'clock  and  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning,  not  to  exceed  10 
o'clock,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  may  have 
the  floor  for  a  speech  he  wishes  to  de- 
liver. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  I  anticipate  that  the 
real  business  of  the  Senate  will  begin  at 


approximately  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
of  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk   will   call   the   roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  PARIONSON  WEEK 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 571.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Joint  Resolution 
571  to  authorize  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  week  beginning  October  25, 
1965,  as  National  Parkinson  Week,  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  an  identical  Senate  bill,  but  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  substitution  of  this 
one.  It  merely  declares  that  the  last 
week  of  October  shall  be  National  Park- 
inson Week.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  and  pas- 
sage of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  571) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11135)  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  bill  extends  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948  through  December  31, 1971.  It  fixes 
quotas  for  domestic  areas  and  the  Phil- 
ippines during  this  period,  but  estab- 
lishes foreign  quotas  only  for  1966  and 
1967. 

The  domestic  quotas  under  the  bill  as 
amended  by  the  committee  are  identical 
to  the  quotas  approved  by  the  House. 
The  Philippine  quota  also  is  identical. 
The  foreign  country  quotas  under  the 
committee  bill  differ  substantially  from 
those  in  the  House  version,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  duration. 

Before  describing  the  details  of  the 
committee  bill,  I  shall  outline  briefly  the 
circumstances  leading  up  to  the  pending 
bill  and  the  considerations  which  justify 
its  prompt  passage  by  Congress. 

For  many,  many  years  the  United 
States  relied  almost  solely  on  Cuba  for 
its  sugar  import  needs.  Until  the  Com- 
mtmist  takeover  in  Cuba  in  1959  and 
1960,  that  country  was  our  principal 
supplier,  furnishing  more  than  one-third 
of  our  total  consumption.  Cuba  received 
a  premium  for  sugar  she  sold  us  which 
enabled  her  to  survive  many  economic 


crises.  When  it  became  clear  that  Cuba 
was  to  have  an  anti-American  govern- 
ment Congress  empowered  the  President 
to  terminate  sugar  imports  from  that 
country.  Since  the  middle  of  1960  we 
have  not  relied  on  Cuba  for  any  of  our 
sugar. 

In  1962,  when  Congress  last  amended 
the  Sugar  Act,  we  departed  from  com- 
plete reliance  on  specified  countries  for 
our  sugar  and  embarked  upon  a  new 
program  under  which  a  part  of  our  sugar 
would  be  acquired  from  any  nation  will- 
ing to  sell  it  to  us.  This  "global"  quota 
was  a  new  concept,  which  we  felt  was  es- 
sential to  assure  adequate  sugar  supplies 
at  reasonable  prices. 

Unfortunately,  about  this  same  time 
much  of  the  Cuban  sugar  crop  was  de- 
stroyed in  a  Communist  effort  to  di- 
versify the  island's  economy.  A  drought 
seriously  cut  back  European  sugar  pro- 
duction for  2  successive  years.  These 
factors  combined  to  set  off  a  sugar  crisis. 
World  sugar  prices  soared.  In  February 
1963,  they  went  above  U.S.  prices  and 
stayed  there  for  16  months.  U.S.  prices 
began  to  rise  in  anticipation  of  a  serious 
worldwide  sugar  shortage.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  appealed  to  free  coun- 
tries all  over  the  world  to  export  sugar 
to  us.  Many  countries,  which  before 
1962  had  never  supplied  the  United 
States  with  sugar,  came  to  our  assistance 
and  committed  themselves  to  sell  sugar 
to  us  for  less  than  they  could  have  re- 
ceived had  they  sold  it  for  the  so-called 
world  market  price.  In  the  light  of  the 
tremendous  quantities  committed  to  us, 
U.S.  sugar  prices  remained  far  below  the 
world  price  and  then  began  to  decline. 
This  reflected  the  confidence  of  our  con- 
sumers that  the  Sugar  Act  was  able  to  do 
its  job  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances in  its  long  existence. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  foreign 
countries  did  aid  us  when  we  needed  it, 
I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  applaud 
the  tremendous  response  of  the  mainland 
cane  and  beet  sugar  producers  during  the 
crisis.  In  response  to  urgings  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  partly  as  a  result  of 
federally  financed  loans,  domestic  sugar 
production  zoomed.  This  further  buoyed 
confidence  of  sugar  consumers  and 
brought  prices  back  within  reason.  But 
there  was  one  barrier  to  their  efforts — 
the  law  would  not  permit  the  increased 
quantities  of  domestically  produced  sug- 
ar to  be  marketed.  The  extra  sugar 
could  not  be  taken  out  of  the  processors' 
warehouses. 

Three  times  the  President  recommend- 
ed amendments  to  permit  this  sugar  to 
be  marketed.  First  In  December  1963 
and  again  in  January  1964.  Although 
the  Senate  approved  legislation  In  Sep- 
tember of  last  year,  the  House  would 
not  act  on  the  Senate  amendment. 

Today  we  are  responding  to  the  Presi- 
dent's third  request.  H.R.  11135  carries 
out  the  promise  to  our  sugar  producers 
and  processors  that  the  extra  sugar  pro- 
duced in  our  time  of  need  can  be  sold. 
Mr.  President,  here  is  what  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
would  do:  It  would  extend  the  Sugar  Act 
through  December  31,  1971.  It  would 
provide  an  immediate  increase  in  new 
marketing  allowances  for  the  domestic 
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beet  and  the  mainland  cane  areas  total- 
ing 580.000  tons.  These  domestic  quotas 
and  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  would  be  in  effect  through 
1971.  The  bill  would  provide  new  rules 
for  allocating  other  foreign  quotas 
through  1967  among  supplying  countries 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  their  perform- 
ance in  sending  us  sugar  in  our  time  of 
greatest  crisis. 

So  far  as  the  domestic  features  of  the 
bill  are  concerned,  we  are  in  agreement 
with  the  House  version.  But  we  disagree 
with  the  House  on  the  distribution  of 
foreign  quotas — other  than  the  quota  for 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  We 
could  find  no  discernible  criteria  in  the 
House  bill  which  would  apply  to  all  the 
producing  nations.  We  feel  that  such  a 
criteria  is  important.  We  feel  that  the 
criteria  represented  in  the  committee 
bill,  and  also  stoutly  supported  by  the 
administration,  is  such  a  criteria.  It  Is 
based  generally  on  the  performance  of 
foreign  countries  in  our  period  of  short- 
age. 

The  House  of  Representatives  took 
the  position  in  its  version  of  the  sugar 
bill  that  the  old  global  quota  system 
under  the  1962  act  was  responsible  for 
the  crisis  of  1963  and  1964.  There  are 
some  who  disagree  with  the  House.  They 
look  on  the  global  quota  more  as  a  salva- 
tion. 

Had  it  not  been  for  our  ability  to  go 
Into  the  world  market  and  buy  sugar 
from  countries  that  had  never  furnished 
it  to  us  before,  and  to  get  extra  amounts 
from  our  old  suppliers,  we  might  not 
have  been  able  to  get  through  the  period 
of  shortage  as  well  as  we  did.  In  those 
2  years — 1963  and  1964 — any  friendly 
nation  on  earth  which  wanted  to  sell  us 
sugar  had  the  right  to  do  so.  They  were 
told — and  this  was  something  of  a  com- 
mitment at  the  time — that  if  they  did 
furnish  us  sugar  when  we  needed  it.  they 
would  be  remembered  when  it  came  time 
for  the  administration  to  recommend 
amendments  and  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act.  In  effect,  under  the  committee  bill, 
the  countries  of  the  world  generally  have 
fixed  their  own  susar  quotas  by  their  own 
performance  during?  that  period  of 
shortage. 

The  House  bill  ignores  performance 
and  fixes  quotas  on  no  uniform  basis.  It 
brought  in  new  countries  that  had  never 
sold  us  sugar.  The  House  distribution 
of  foreign  quotas  has  been  criticized  not 
only  on  Capitol  Hill  but  also  very 
vehemently  in  the  national  press.  The 
Committee  on  Finance  concluded  the 
House  distribution  of  foreign  quotas 
would  be  diflBcult  to  defend  and  that  a 
more  objective  formula  was  essential. 

What  better  way  to  fix  an  objective 
criteria  could  be  found  than  to  base  it 
on  experience  in  our  most  critical  time 
of  need?  If  we  want  to  be  certain  of 
a  source  of  supply  for  sugar  in  a  critical 
period,  then  we  should  generally  look 
to  how  countries  performed  in  a  critical 
period.  That  is  exactly  what  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  bill  does. 

The  Finance  Committee  bill  also 
changes  the  method  of  distributing  defi- 
cits from  that  approval  by  the  House. 
Deficits  are  to  be  divided  between  the 
Philippines  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 


The  Philippines  are  to  get  47.22  percent 
of  any  deficit  and  the  remainder  would 
be  distributed  amoung  the  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  House  bill 
distributed  non-Western  Hemisphere 
deficits  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

This  change,  together  with  the  few 
modifications  made  by  the  committee 
in  the  foreign  country  quotas  urged  by 
the  administration,  reflects  the  view  of 
the  committee  that  while  performance 
is  to  be  our  chief  guideline,  we  also  have 
a  strong  interest  in  furthering  the  econ- 
omies of  Western  Hemisphere  countries. 

The  committee  bill,  like  the  House  bill, 
allocates  all  the  growth  in  sugar  con- 
sumption between  9.7  million  and  19.4 
million  tons  to  foreign  countries.  The 
Philippines  get  10.86  percent  of  this 
growth  and  the  rest  is  shared  by  our 
foreign  suppliers,  other  than  the  French 
West  Indies  and  Belgium.  The  commit- 
tee bill  does  place  special  limits  on  the 
share  of  growth  going  to  South  Africa 
and  Australia  so  that  a  greater  share 
can  go  to  developing  countries. 

One  innovation  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee as  an  amendment  to  the  Sugar 
Act  requires  foreign  countries  to  commit 
themselves  in  advance  that  they  will  fill 
their  quotas  for  the  period  specified  in 
the  bill.  Thus,  if  before  January  1.  1966. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  not  re- 
ceived assurance  that  1966  and  1967 
quotas  will  be  filled,  the  quotas  for  the 
countries  involved  will  be  reduced  to  the 
amounts  the  coimtries  assure  us  they  can 
supply.  yr 

Taken  together  wyfi  the  provisions 
for  reducing  a  couj^ry*s  future  quota 
for  failure  to  fill  itff  current  quota,  this 
new  feature  will  jive  us  better  control 
over  our  supplies  of  foreign  sugar. 

We  have  included  in  the  committee  bill 
two  important  provisions  of  the  House 
bill.  One  of  these  creates  a  special 
25.000-ton  reserve  for  the  beet  sugar  area 
to  aid  in  solving  certain  problems  of 
small,  nonaffiliated  single  plant  proces- 
sors of  sugarbeets  and  farmers  supply- 
ing them.  The  other  continues  and  ex- 
tends the  authority  of  the  President  to 
suspend  quotas  of  any  country  which 
expropriates  property  of  U.S.  citizens  or 
discriminates  against  them. 

In  addition  to  this  specific  authority, 
both  the  committee  bill  and  the  House 
bill  empower  the  President  to  withhold 
the  quota  of  any  country  if  he  feels  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  national  interest. 
He  may  also  allocate  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere's share  of  a~  deficit  differently 
than  the  bill  provides  if  he  finds  it  to  be 
in  the  national  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  important, 
features  of  the  sugar  bill  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks.  I 
should  like  to  speak  briefly  about  the 
matter  of  import  fees.  Attempts  were 
made  to  attach  a  fee  rider  to  the  bill  be- 
fore it  passed  the  House.  These  at- 
tempts failed.  Similar  attempts  were 
made  in  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
These  also  failed. 

The  stated  objective  of  a  "fee"  amend- 
ment is  to  "recapture"  the  so-called  U.S. 
price  premium,  and  prevent  it  from  go- 
ing to  foreign  suppliers.  The  premium 
is  described  as  the  difference  between  the 


U.S.  price  and  the  lower  world  price. 
Proponents  of  a  fee  generally  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  world  price  for  sugar  is  not 
rational.  Sugar  sold  on  the  world  mar- 
ket is  fugitive  sugar — sugar  that  has  no 
home — sugar  that  often  is  dumped  by 
Communist  countries  in  their  efforts  to 
get  foreign  exchange. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  sugar  is  sold  in 
the  production  market,  or  at  a  loss  for 
protection  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  or  it  is  sold  under 
arrangements  such  as  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act, 
the  British  Commonwealth  system,  the 
French  system  with  its  former  colonies, 
or  the  Russian  arrangement  with  Cuba, 
all  of  which  guarantees  a  price  far  above 
the  so-called  dump  price,  or  distress 
price,  or  fugitive  price,  which  formula  is 
referred  to  as  the  "world  market."  of 
which  only  3  million  tons,  or  less  than  5 
percent,  move  on  the  world  market. 

The  world  price  for  sugar  often  fails 
to  cover  the  cost  of  its  production  in  the 
country  of  origin.  At  present,  the  world 
price  for  sugar  Is  only  about  2  cents  per 
pound,  while  the  costs  of  production  in 
most  countries  is  more  than  4  cents;  In 
some  cases  it  is  more  than  5  cents. 

No  one  can  make  his  plans  to  produce 
sugar  for  the  so-called  dump  world  pric(!. 
or  the  fugitive  price.  Half  the  world 
price  of  sugar  is  sugar  produced  in  Com- 
munist countries  which  can  be  sold  by 
Cuba  to  Russia  at  a  price  perhaps  3  times 
as  high  as  the  so-called  world  market 
price,  although  it  is  sold  at  a  loss.  This 
sugar  is  sold  in  the  free  world  to  obtain 
dollars,  in  many  instances,  to  be  used 
to  buy  items  which  this  country  does  not 
wish  sold  to  Communist  countries. 

For  example,  when  Castro  confiscated 
American  investments  in  Cuba,  he  found 
it  difficult  to  obtain  spare  parts  for  tho 
machlneiT  involved  because  it  would  ly* 
expensive  for  the  Communist  bloc  coun 
tries  to  produce  parts  to  fit  machiner' 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  V/n 
have  made  efforts  to  keep  down  that 
kind  of  support,  to  make  it  difficult  for 
a  country  confiscating  American  prop- 
erty to  benefit. 

If  we  impose  a  fee  under  these  circum- 
stances on  our  friends  in  Latin  America, 
Africa,  Asia,  Australia,  the  Fiji  Islands, 
and  India,  to  sell  sugar  to  us  below  their 
cost  of  production,  we  put  ourselves 
somewhat  in  the  picture  or  the  cartoon 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  that  depicts 
Uncle  Sam  as  a  fat,  bloated  person,  in  a 
high  hat,  with  a  big  diamond  stickpin  in 
his  tie,  seeking  to  squeeze  the  lifeblood 
out  of  the  peons  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  The  price  the  British  pay  Is 
somewhat  on  a  par  with  the  price  we  pay. 
The  French  pay  an  even  higher  price  to 
their  former  colonies  and  those  asso- 
ciated with  France  in  w-orld  affairs.  The 
Russians  pay  an  even  higher  price  to 
Cuba,  and  in  some  respects  they  pay 
for  it  through  a  barter  arrangement  with 
that  country. 

So  it  does  not  behoove  this  coimtry, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  trading  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  to  force  people  to  sell 
sugar  to  us  below  the  cost  of  production. 
In  the  long  run,  if  we  sought  to  do  it  in 
an  effort  to  protect  the  American  con- 
sumer, for  example,  if  we  tried  to  tell 
people  around  the  world  that  we  would 
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buy  sugar  from  them  at  a  price  that 
was  below  their  cost  of  production,  any 
businessman  in  his  right  mind,  knowing 
that  that  was  our  position,  would  know 
that  he  could  not  produce  sugar  at  a 
profit. 

Sugar  must  be  planted  a  year  in  ad- 
vance. In  Louisiana,  it  is  done  on  a 
3.year  basis.  The  stalks  are  harvested 
for  3  years  before  new  cane  is  planted. 
In  some  areas  it  is  done  on  a  5 -year 
basis. 

So  people  need  between  a  year  and 
5  years'  notice  in  advance  as  to  what  the 
price  will  be.  When  people  stop  plant- 
ing their  sugar  and  a  smaller  amovmt 
of  sugar  is  sold  at  the  so-called  world 
market  price,  or  the  dump  price,  that 
price  is  below  the  cost  of  production. 
People  will  cease  planting  sugarcane. 
When  that  happens,  sugar  will  become 
in  short  supply.  That  is  what  happened 
when  sugar  was  in  short  supply  not  too 
long  ago,  and  we  were  under  the  so-called 
global  quota  system.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  enough  opportunity  to  see 
whether  that  system  would  work.  Poor 
weather  conditions  were  encountered, 
and  there  were  poor  results  in  sugar 
production  under  Castro.  Those  two 
factors  played  a  major  part.  Those  were 
the  main  factors,  but  I  am  informed  that 
other  people  cut  down  sugar  production 
because  they  did  not  have  any  assurance 
that  would,  ahead  of  time,  justify  their 
making  a  profit. 

In  this  connection,  I  remember  talk- 
ing with  one  producer  in  Louisiana  who 
showed  me  a  field  which  had  been 
planted  to  sugarcane.  Most  of  the 
workers  had  been  let  go,  and  he  told  the 
remainder  to  plow  the  stalks.  He  said, 
"I  never  want  to  see  another  cane  again." 

So  when  enough  people  are  taken  out 
of  the  supply  of  sugar,  there  will  be  an- 
other experience  such  as  we  had  under 
the  global  quota  system  when  sugar  was 
in  short  supply. 

If  people  cannot  depend  on  their  cus- 
tomers to  give  them  a  decent  price,  there 
is  no  reason  to  feel  that  they  should 
have  a  loyalty  for  them.  They  have  a 
right  to  expect  to  sell  it  to  that  same 
Individual,  under  a  commitment  that 
the  sugar  will  be  bought,  under  which  we 
tell  them  that  if  they  sell  us  their  sugar 
at  that  time  they  can  rely  on  our  buying 
it  later.  So  they  proceed  to  rely  on  this 
arrangement  and  on  commitments  that 
We  will  pay  a  better  price  for  that  sugar 
than  the  so-called  world  market  price  or 
dump  price.  This  would  enable  the 
American  housewife  to  obtain  sugar  at  a 
lesser  price  than  other  people  around  the 
world  were  able  to  buy  sugar  for. 

The  bill  delivers  a  commitment  and  an 
expectation  that  they  will  be  able  to  de- 
liver sugar  to  us.  In  addition,  the  ar- 
rangement is  on  the  basis  that  our 
friends  in  Latin  America,  for  example, 
can  be  assured  of  a  price  so  that  they 
will  not  have  to  reduce  their  standard 
of  living  or  perhaps  go  out  of  business. 

We  want  a  bill  that  will  be  a  good  deal 
for  both  our  country  and  the  suppliers  of 
sugar  to  us. 

I  shall  provide  for  the  Record  a  com- 
pilation to  show  that  most  of  the  de- 
veloped countries  of  the  world  pay  a 
higher  price  for  sugar  than  does  the 


United  States,  even  though  they  do  not 
feel  the  same  burden  or  responsibility 
to  help  less  fortunate  nations  and  less 
developed  nations  that  we  do. 

I  hope  this  bill  will  be  looked  upon  as 
a  part  of  an  arrangement  that  is  good 
for  the  producers  and  good  for  the  con- 
simiers. 

It  was  said,  even  though  it  is  not  on 
the  record,  by  Mr.  Mann,  who  represents 
this  Government  in  dealing  with  our 
Latin  American  friends,  that  for  every 
dollar  which  would  be  saved  by  com- 
pelling these  people  who  sell  us  sugar 
to  sell  it  at  a  lower  price,  it  would  be 
better  to  cut  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
by  $2.  The  reason  is  that  so  much  dam- 
age would  be  done  by  lowering  the  price 
of  the  sugar,  with  respyect  to  people  who 
are  among  our  best  friends,  that  our 
image  around  the  world  would  be  greatly 
damaged.  It  would  be  better  to  reduce 
the  amount  paid  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  by  twice  as  much  as  would  be 
saved  by  the  lower  price  of  sugar,  than 
by  paying  a  price  for  sugar  that  the  peo- 
ple cannot  produce  it  for.  In  the  long 
run,  I  do  not  tnink  we  would  really  save 
money  for  our  consumers  or  other  in- 
dividuals. 

So  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  a  for- 
ward-looking policy,  which  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  both  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer, which  will  do  justice  to  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  as  well  as  other  oper- 
ations that  we  have  with  friendly  nations 
around  the  world. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  swiftly  approve 
the  bill,  in  order  that  it  may  be  taken 
to  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendment  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  further  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who 
had  the  responsibility  of  handling  the 
sugar  bill  in  the  Finance  Committee,  has 
given  us  a  clear  picture  of  the  complexity 
of  the  problems  the  committee  faced,  and 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  alloca- 
tion of  foreign  quotas. 

The  sugar  bill  allocates  65  percent  of 
the  needs  of  our  country  to  the  domestic 
producers.  I  believe  the  Record  would 
not  be  complete  without  a  review  of  the 
solution  of  the  problems  involved  in  that 
allocation.  Fortunately  this  solution  was 
reached  without  any  particular  difficulty 
and  with  great  unanimity. 

The  Senate  provisions  relating  to  the 
domestic  quotas  are  essentially  the  same 
as  the  provisions  in  the  House  bill.  So 
we  should  have  no  conference  problem  on 
the  domestic  sugar  quotas. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  has  pointed  out  that  many  of  the 
problems  involved  in  our  distribution  to 
our  foreign  friends  have  grown  out  of  the 
fact  that  in  1963  and  1964  the  world  mar- 
ket for  sugar  arose  above  the  domestic 
market  and  we  had  problems  and  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  some  of  our  friends 


to  supply  us  with  the  sugar  we  expected 
them  to  supply. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  appealed  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers to  step  up  their  production  so  that 
the  volume  of  sugar  needed  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  not  be  short  and  force 
our  domestic  prices  up  into  the  range  of 
world  prices. 

As  a  result  the  marketing  quota  was 
taken  off  domestic  producers  and  acreage 
allotments  were  taken  off  and  every- 
body on  the  mainland  who  was  in  a  po- 
sition to  produce  sugar  was  encouraged 
to  do  so. 

SUGAR  INVENTORIES 

This  has  created  a  situation  with 
which  we  were  faced  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  There  is  an  excess  of 
sugar  inventory  in  the  warehouses  of  do- 
mestic producers,  which  under  the  mar- 
keting allotment  they  were  not  permitted 
to  sell.  This  had  to  be  handled  and 
cleared  away. 

The  bill  increased  the  domestic  share 
to  65  percent.  Specifically,  it  increased 
the  domestic  beet  sugar  allotment  from 
2,650,000  to  3,025,000  tons;  and  mainland 
cane  sugar  from  895,000  to  1,100,000  tons. 

The  allotments  for  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  were  not 
changed  because  those  sugar  producers 
have  not  been  able  during  the  last  few 
years  to  exceed  their  allotments. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  after  a  good 
deal  of  negotiation  between  the  various 
domestic  producers  involved  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  we  have  been 
able  to  work  out  a  program  with  which 
no  country  is  completely  satisfied— of 
course,  no  one  ever  is — but  which  would 
enable  us  not  only  to  take  care  of  the 
overproduction  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  pleaded  for  in  1963  and  1964, 
but,  to  a  certain  limited  extent,  we  were 
able  to  give  some  relief  to  those  who  came 
into  sugar  production  without  a  previ- 
ous history — at  the  request  of  and  some- 
times at  the  encouragement  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture — and  who  now 
find  themselves  with  no  history. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  At  the  time 
when  we  had  a  shortage  of  sugar  and 
realized  that  we  needed  to  be  in  a  better 
condition  to  protect  the  American  con- 
sumer, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  other  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  urged  that  American  concerns  go 
into  business. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loiiislana.  For  example, 
in  my  State  I  helped  to  obtain  an  area 
redevelopment  loan  to  help  a  concern  to 
go  into  business  to  produce  more  sugar. 
Then,  when  we  helped  them  to  go  into 
business  with  Government  money,  every- 
one assumed  there  would  be  no  problem. 
Many  of  the  people  had  to  resort  to  bank- 
ruptcy because  they  had  sugar  and  could 
not  sell  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  This  problem  had  to 
be  solved.  I  know  that  there  are  people 
in  the  mainland  cane  areas  who  found 
themselves  in  that  situation.  This 
problem  had  to  be  solved  by  negotiations 
outside  of  the  actual  legislation  itself,  so 
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that  those  who  had  allotments  would  be 
willing  to  share  some  of  their  privilege 
with  those  who  needed  it.  This  has  been 
done. 

Domestic  producers  will  be  given  an 
Increase  this  year  of  580.000  tons,  but 
they  win  not  share  In  any  further  in- 
creases from  the  growth  of  market  until 
the  total  consumption  has  exceeded 
10.400,000  tons. 

In  other  words,  they  have  been  helped 
over  the  hurdle,  but  they  are  going  to 
be  paid  for  It  by  freezing  present  levels 
until  the  total  demand  reaches  the  point 
where  the  present  level  would  be  65  per- 
cent of  10.400.OCO  tons. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FONG.  Does  that  mean  that  this 
Is  substantially  the  same  as  the  House 
measure? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  domestic  portion 
of  the  bill  is  substantially  the  same  as 
the  House  bill. 

Mr.  PONG.  Except  for  the  25,000 
tons  kept  in  reserve,  this  is  the  same  as 
the  House  bill? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  We  have  an  amend- 
ment retaining  reservations.  I  was  about 
to  refer  to  that  n&t. 

Mr.  FONG.  That  is  the  only  differ- 
ence from  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  are 
omitting  a  provision  that  had  to  do  with 
the  25,000  ton  cane  sugar  in  the  House 
bill.  That  would  be  in  the  conference 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate.  We 
put  in  our  amendment  involving  the  beet 
sugar  problem. 

Mr.  PONG.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  referred 
to  the  other  amendment.  I  wish  to  refer 
briefly  to  page  33  of  the  Senate  report.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  paragraphs 
8  and  9  of  section  302,  as  found  at  page 
33.  may  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(8)  In  order  to  protect  the  sugarbeet  pro- 
duction history  for  farm  operators  (or  farms) 
who  in  any  crop  year,  because  of  a  crop- 
rotation  program  or  for  reasons  beyond  their 
control,  are  unable  to  utilize  all  or  a  portion 
of  the  farm  proportionate  share  acreage 
established  pursuant  to  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  reserve  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  three  crop  years  the  production 
history  for  any  such  farm  operators  (or 
farms)  to  the  extent  of  the  farm  propor- 
tionate share  acreage  released.  The  propor- 
tionate share  acreage  so  released  may  be 
reallotted  to  other  farm  operators  (or  farms) . 
but  no  production  history  shall  accrue  to 
such  other  farm  operators  (or  farms)  by 
virtue  of  such  reallocation  of  the  propor- 
tionate share  acreage  so  released. 

(9)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  reserve 
from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  require- 
ments for  the  1966,  1967,  and  1968  crops  of 
sugarbeets  a  total  acreage  estimated  to  yield 
not  more  than  twenty-flve  thousand  short 
tons,  raw  value,  for  each  such  crop  to  pro- 
vide any  nonaffiliated  single  plant  proces- 
sor of  sugarbeets  with  an  estimated  quantity 
of  sugar  for  marketing  (Jf  not  to  exceed 
twenty-five  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar  raw 
value.  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  the 
acreage  provided  for  in  Oils  paragraph  to 
farms  on  such  basis  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which 


such  acreages  are  provided  under  this  para- 
graph. 

Mr.  BENNETT  This  amendment  was 
put  into  the  bill  to  solve  the  problems 
of  some  farmers  who,  for  instance,  found 
themselves  with  a  farm  In  two  States. 
They  had  an  allotment  in  one  State, 
but  their  allotment  was  cut  back  in  the 
other  State.  Certain  farmers  found 
themselves  unable  to  utilize  their  allot- 
ment and  wanted  to  be  in  a  position  to 
pick  it  up  later,  if  they  were  able  to 
use  it. 

BEET    SUGAH    RESERVE 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to 
permit  the  Secretary — not  require  him, 
but  permit  him — to  put  the  allotment  of 
such  farmers  in  a  reserve  for  not  more 
than  3  years,  after  which  it  must  return 
to  the  producer  from  whom  it  was  taken; 
and  that  from  this  reserve  there  would 
be  an  allowance  of  not  more  than  25,000 
short  tons  which  could  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  to  distribute  in  areas  where 
he  thinks  it  might  be  needed. 

The  domestic  portion  of  the  bill  is  ex- 
tended for  6  years.  The  foreign  por- 
tion was  extended  only  2  years,  on  the 
theory  that  we  would  like  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  take  a  look  at  this  com- 
plex foreign  problem  again  within  that 
time.  But  by  extending  the  domestic 
portion  6  years  we  assume  we  have  taken 
care  of  it  until  consumption  begins  to 
approach  10.400,000  tons,  at  which  point 
the  domestic  share  of  the  total  sugar 
consumption  might  again  be  increased. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Finance  Committee  has  done  quite  a 
job  on  this  bill.  The  net  effect,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  domestic  industry  at  least  to  salve 
some  of  their  woimds  which  were  created 
by  the  administration  urging  them  to 
overplant  at  a  time  when  world  price  was 
so  high.  Is  that  approximately  accu- 
rate? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes.  I  beUeve  that 
that  is  the  effect  of  the  domestic  portion 
of  the  bill  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House,  and  fortunately  this  feature  of 
the  bill  will  not  be  in  conference. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  domestic  por- 
tion will  not  be  in  conference.  It  will 
be  mostly  the  foreign  portion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  language  affect- 
ing domestic  quotas  is  almost  the  same 
in  both  versions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
the  Senator  report  that.  I  have  been 
concerned  w^ith  the  Senate  getting  a  bill 
in  the  past  few  weeks  and  being  urged 
to  pass  it  without  adequate  considera- 
tion. 

I  believe  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
have  done  a  magnificent  job  on  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  was  the  chairman 
of  those  meetings.  I  was  happy  to  sup- 
port him  in  our  program  on  which  we 
had  worked. 

In  conference,  there  will  be  some  prob- 
lems concerning  the  foreign  section  of 
the  bill;  but  fortunately,  we  who  repre- 
sent States  which  produce  sugar  need 
have  no  fear  about  the  effect  of  the  con- 


ference upsetting  the  domestic  program 
that  the  bill  contains. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah.      

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  i 
would  like  to  continue  with  the  prepared 
text  of  my  speech. 

DOMESTIC   QUOTAS 

With  our  intense  interest  in  the  con- 
troversial sections  of  this  bill — that  is  to 
say,  the  provisions  concerning  foreign 
quotas — we  have  not  given  the  attention 
we  should  to  the  great  contribution  made 
by  the  domestic  sugar-producing  indus- 
try toward  meeting  and  alleviating  the 
sugar  shortage  of  2  years  ago.  We  should 
remember  that  the  domestic  producers' 
response  to  the  Government's  pleas  for 
increased  domestic  production  during 
that  emergency  has  made  necessary  the 
temporary  increases  in  the  beet  and 
mainland  cane  quotas — over  which  there 
is  no  controversy — provided  in  this  bill. 

We  have  heard  and  read  some  refer- 
ences to  "surpluses"  of  sugar  in  the  do- 
mestic beet  and  mainland  cane  sugar  in- 
dustries, and  we  should  remember  that 
the  production  of  those  "surpluses" — the 
extra  sugar  now  on  hand,  that  cannot 
be  marketed  under  the  present  law — was 
Induced  and  encouraged  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Wall  Street  Journal  made 
reference  to  this  on  Monday  of  this  week. 

Unless  some  bill  Is  enacted — 

The  Journal  said — 

domestic  growers  won't  be  able  to  market 
surpluses  generated  by  Government-encour- 
aged production  to  overcome  sugar  shortages 
In  1963  and  1964. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  record  I  should 
like  to  document  some  of  the  actions  the 
Government  took,  and  some  of  the  an- 
nouncements it  made,  in  order  to  encour- 
age greater  beet  sugar  production  and 
enlargement  of  the  production  capacity 
of  the  beet  sugar  industry. 

For  example,  on  March  14,  1963,  the 
Government  announced  that  there  would 
be  no  restrictions  on  sugarbeet  planting 
in  1964,  and  the  announcement  con- 
tained the  following  specific  urging  for 
greater  beet  sugar  production: 

It  is  assumed  that  the  industry  will  at- 
tempt In  1963  to  produce  at  the  maximum 
capacity  of  its  plants.  Today's  action  is  ex- 
pected to  encourage  plant  expansion.  First, 
It  should  encourage  existing  plants  to  mod- 
ernize and  expand  their  facilities  since  tliey 
can  now  be  assured  of  at  least  2  years  of 
unrestricted  operations.  Second,  new  plants 
under  construction  for  operation  In  1953  and 
1964  could  be  expanded  Immediately  to  their 
ultimate  capacity  so  as  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  for  full  production  and  the 
building  of  production  and  marketing  history 
In  excess  of  the  tonnage  provided  from  the 
national  acreage  reserve. 

USDA  suggests  that  when  acreage  restric- 
tions are  relmposed.  major  consideration 
should  be  given  to  production  history  In  the 
period  Immediately  preceding  the  resumption 
of  controls.  That  should  provide  fair  treat- 
ment for  those  who  Increase  production  sufB- 
clently  to  meet  prospective  marketing  quotas 
and  stock  requirements. 

On  May  6  of  that  same  year  the  Gov- 
ernment armounced  there  would  be  no 
restrictions  on  sugarbeet  planting  in 
1965.  as  another  inducement  to  Increas- 
ing beet  sugar  production  and  produc- 
tion capacity.    There  is  no  doubt  that 
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was  the  intent  of  these  acreage  an- 
nouncements. The  then  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Charles  Murphy,  empha- 
sized this  in  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, on  June  5,  1963.  Mr.  Murphy 
said: 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  De- 
partment In  announcing  that  restrictions 
would  not  be  Imposed  on  sugarbeet  produc- 
tion in  1964  and  1965  was  to  encourage  the 
modernization  and  expansion  of  existing  fac- 
tories and  the  enlargement  of  factories  now 
under  construction. 

That  afternoon,  in  a  continuation  of 
the  same  hearing,  Lawrence  Myers,  who 
then  was  director  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  sugar  policy  staff,  reem- 
phasized  Under  Secretary  Murphy's 
statement  in  these  words,  in  response  to 
a  question : 

And  It  was  for  exactly  that  reason,  as  the 
Secretary  pointed  out  In  his  testimony  this 
morning,  that  the  Industry  Is  assured  that 
acreage  restrictions  would  not  be  applied  in 
either  1964  or  1965.  to  encourage  this  mod- 
ernization and  expansion  Immediately,  so 
that  they  would  get  on  this  higher  basis  of 
production. 

These  statements  were  further  veri- 
fication of  what  Under  Secretary  Mur- 
phy had  told  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee a  few  days  earlier,  on  May  29, 
1963.  In  response  to  a  question  from 
a  member  of  the  committee,  the  Under 
Secretary  said: 

If  I  may  respond  to  that.  Senator,  we 
have  already  taken  restrictions  oflf  produc- 
tion of  beets  for  this  year,  1964,  and  1965, 
and  cane  for  this  year  and  1964.  Certainly, 
we  would  hope  that  production  will  Increase 
as  a  result  of  this  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  is  suf- 
ficient documentation  to  show  why  pro- 
duction was  increased  by  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  industry.  It  was  increased 
in  direct  response  to  Government  urging 
and  inducements.  I  think  the  Record 
should  clearly  show  this. 

The  temporarily  increased  marketing 
rights  provided  in  this  bill  for  the  do- 
mestic beet  sugar  industry — and  the 
mainland  cane  industry — are  necessary 
because,  except  during  1963,  the  domes- 
tic producers  have  not  been  permitted 
to  market  any  of  the  additional  sugar 
they  produced  at  the  request  of  the 
Ciovernment. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  wish  to  open 
old  wounds.  I  recognize  that  the  do- 
mestic quota  provisions  in  this  bill  are 
the  result  of  compromises,  and  that  they 
have  the  support  of  all  segments  of  the 
domestic  sugar  producing  and  refining 
industries  as  well  as  the  support  of  the 
administration.  They  also  have  my  sup- 
port, although  I  wish  the  domestic 
quotas  were  larger  and  were  on  a  per- 
manent rather  than  temporary  basis.  I 
have  personally  been  disappointed  that 
tome  of  the  foreign  sugar  interests  who, 
after  prodding  by  our  Government, 
shipped  us  sugar  when  we  needed  it.  have 
been  rewarded  by  the  administration 
with  enlarged  basic  quotas — ^while  do- 
mes*^iC  producers  are  receiving  only  tem- 
porarily increased  marketing  rights. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  vigorously  support  the 
domestic  quotas — and  this  bill,  as  the 
Finance  Committee  reported  it. 
CXI 1725 


WORLD    MARKET    AND    DOMESTIC   SUGAR   PRICES 

Mr.  President,  whenever  the  Sugar  Act 
comes  up  for  discussion  by  the  Senate, 
the  old  bugaboo  of  so-called  world  ver- 
sus domestic  sugar  prices  is  raised,  and 
an  attempt  is  made  to  draw  odious  com- 
parisons between  the  price  paid  by  do- 
mestic cane  refiners  for  raw  sugar,  as 
quoted  in  New  York  or  New  Orleans,  and 
the  price  for  raw  sugar  on  the  so-called 
world  market.  It  is  implied  that  the 
world  market  provides  some  kind  of 
worldwide  price  standard,  and  that  any 
price  higher  than  the  world  price  is  too 
high.  It  is  also  implied  that  everybody 
else  in  the  world  pays  only  the  so-called 
world  market  price — and  that  only  the 
United  States  pays  more.  The  impres- 
sion is  left  that  American  consumers 
pay  more  for  sugar  than  anybody  else 
in  the  world. 

Such  statements  and  implications  are 
erroneous  and  unfair.  They  simply  are 
not  true.  Persons  who  make  them  are 
either  first,  ignorant  of  the  true  facts 
about  sugar  markets;  or,  second,  delib- 
erately trying  to  deceive  the  Congress 
and  the  American  public. 

Let  us  examine  the  facts,  let  us  ex- 
plore the  truth — first,  about  the  so-called 
world  market : 

Sugar  is  one  of  the  most  regulated 
commodities  in  the  world,  everywhere  in 
the  world.  Producing  countries  all  have 
some  kind  of  internal  arrangements  con- 
cerning production  and  marketing — 
ranging  from  special  taxes,  production 
subsidies,  and  the  like,  to  export  sub- 
sidies and  Government  trading  corpora- 
tions. Importing  countries,  most  of  them, 
have  some  kind  of  special  arrangements 
with  exporters  to  assure  supplies.  All 
these  national  systems  affect  price. 

For  example,  there  is  the  British  Com- 
monwealth system,  under  which  a  price 
is  negotiated  annually  with  producers  in 
the  Commonwealth  countries  for  speci- 
fied quantities  of  sugar  sold  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  And  there  is  the  French  sys- 
tem, with  special  price  and  quota 
arrangements  between  Metropolitan 
France  and  the  nations  of  the  French 
community.  The  Portuguese  have  still 
another  system.  The  nations  of  the 
Communist  bloc  have  special  arrange- 
ments, some  on  a  barter  basis,  for  the 
movement  of  sugar  among  the  nations  of 
the  bloc. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  special 
bilateral  arrangements  and  deals  be- 
tween importers  and  exporters. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  special  systems 
and  special  arrangements,  only  a  very 
small  part  of  total  world  sugar  con- 
sumption moves  in  international  trade 
without  restrictions  of  some  kind.  Usu- 
ally only  10  to  15  percent  of  all  the 
world's  sugar  is  traded  on  the  so-called 
world  market.  This  is  sugar  that  is 
homeless,  that  is  not  covered  by  any  of 
the  special  arrangements.  It  is  sugar 
that  is  seeking  a  market.  Since  it  is  a 
small  and  thin  market  it  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  changes  in  the  world  supply 
and  demand  situation.  Usually  there  is 
more  sugar  than  there  is  a  demand  for; 
the  so-called  world  market  is  depressed. 
World  market  prices  are  often  below  the 
actual  cost  of  production — ^which  is  the 
situation  today.    Producers  that  sell  at 


these  depressed  prices  can  do  so  only  be- 
cause they  also  sell  in  one  or  more  of 
the  protected  markets,  where  the  price 
is  higher. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  me — and 
I  believe  it  is  highly  important  to  our 
obtaining  a  true  picture  of  the  world 
sugar  situation — to  note  that  the  sugar 
.  experts  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture testified,  under  questioning,  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  last 
week,  that  raw  sugar  prices  in  the  other 
great  protected  markets,  such  as  the 
British  and  French,  are  comparable  to 
U.S.  raw  sugar  prices.  There  is  very 
little,  if  any,  difference.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  utterly  misleading  for 
anyone  to  imply  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  buys  raw  sugar  at  $70  a  ton  less 
than  UjS.  refiners  do.  It  simply  is  not 
the  truth. 

It  is  equally  imtrue  to  imply  that  the 
American  housewife  pays  more  for  her 
sugar  than  do  the  housewives  of  most 
other  countries.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  retail  price  of  sugar  In 
the  United  States  is  about  the  same  as 
the  average  of  prices  in  other  major 
consuming  coimtries  around  the  world. 
A  study  made  for  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  of  retail  prices  in  the  22 
largest  sugar-consuming  coimtries  Is 
especially  revealing  in  this  respect. 

It  compares  retail  sugar  prices  in 
these  countries  on  January  1  for  each 
of  the  last  5  years.  In  3  of  the  5  years, 
the  U.S.  price  was  lower  than  the  average 
of  prices  in  all  22  nations — from  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent  to  four- tenths  of  a  cent 
a  pound  lower.  And  in  one  of  the  other  2 
years,  the  U.S.  price  was  three-tenths  of 
a  cent  higher  than  the  average  of  all  the 
countries,  and  in  one  year  our  price  was 
only  one- tenth  of  a  cent  higher. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  table  which  appears  on  page 
29  of  the  excellent  compilation  of  data 
relating  to  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments 
of  1965  compiled  by  the  diligent  staff  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Retail  price  of  sugar  for  selected  countries 
arranged  in  descending  order  of  total  sugar 
consumption,  Jan.  1,  1961-65 

[U.S.  cents  per  pound] 


■  ./ 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

United  states 

United  Kingdom 

Bra  til 

11.9 

9.3 

4.5 

10.5 

12.9 

18.7 

10.5 

15.4 

6.6 

13.5 

9.6 

11.7 

6.4 

9.3 

25.4 

13.0 

17.0 

12.6 

20.2 

2.8 

9.1 

9.1 

11.6 
10.0 

5.0 
10.0 
14.0 
18.4 
11.8 
15.0 

5.6 
13.6 

9.0 
12.2 

6.5 

9.3 
25.4 
14.1 
14.1 
12.2 
20.2 

3.7 

8.6 
10.0 

11.8 
10.0 

5.0 
10.2 
13.9 
18.7 
12.3 
14.9 

5.6 
13.5 
10.3 
13.7 

7.0 
10.3 
25.4 
12.7 
15.3 
13.7 
20.2 

3.7 

8.8 
12.3 

14.1 
11.1 

6.1 
11.6 
14.1 
22.0 
12.6 
15.6 

5.6 
14.6 
17.9 
13.9 

7.0 
10.3 
25.4 
12.5 
17.1 
20.2 
20.2 

5.1 
12.7 
13.4 

11.6 

11.1 

6.1 

India 

(0 

West  Germany 

Japan 

14.0 
14.2 

France 

12.6 

Italy 

16.0 

Mexico 

5.6 

Poland 

{') 

Canada  

8.8 

Netherlands.— 

14.0 

Soutli  Africa 

Australia 

7.0 
10.2 

Yugoslavia 

13.3 

Belgium 

13.9 

Pakistan 

18.0 

Sweden  

15.0 

Huneary 

(') 

Peru        

6.8 

Switzerland 

China          

11.2 
13.4 

Simple  average.. 

11.8 

11.8 

12.2 

13.8 

11.8 

>  Not  available. 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
study  bears  out  an  even  more  compre- 
hensive study  made  by  the  United  Na- 
tions a  number  of  years  ago  of  sugar 
prices  in  121  nations  around  the  globe. 
Again,  the  U.S.  price  was  almost  identi- 
cal with  the  average  of  the  prices  in  all 
the  countries. 

On  another  basis  of  comparison — the 
amount  of  time  a  workman  must  labor 
to  earn  enough  to  buy  a  pound  of  sugar — 
the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United  States 
is  the  lowest  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  be  misled  by 
the  attempts  of  the  perennial  carping 
critics  of  the  sugar  program  to  mislead 
us.  Let  us  not  swallow  the  fantastically 
contrived  figxires  purporting  to  show  the 
"cost  of  this  program  to  the  American 
consumers."  Such  figures  simply  do  not 
present  a  true  picture,  because  inevitably 
they  are  based  on  a  comparison  of  our 
prices  wtih  prices  on  the  so-called  world 
market — which  is  only  a  dumping  ground 
for  homeless  sugar,  and  not  a  normal 
market. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  those  who 
seek  to  mislead  through  the  use  of  such 
erroneous  comparisons  do  so  either 
through  ignorance  of  the  true  world 
sugar  situation  or  through  deliberate  in- 
tent to  mislead. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
somewhat  mixed  feelings  that  I  speak 
in  support  of  H.R.  11135  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  In  most  re- 
spects the  bill  represents  a  most  impor- 
tant strengthening  of  the  Sugar  Act.  In 
most  respects  the  lessons  of  the  past  3 
years — the  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
our  experience  under  the  Sugar  Act 
Amendments  of  1962 — have  been  learned. 

The  bill  abandons  the  global  quota 
concept  and  substitutes  instead  a  formu- 
la allocation  of  the  entire  foreign  sugar 
quota  among  specified  foreign  coun- 
tries. This  makes  it  possible  for  those 
countries  to  which  we  look  for  our  sup- 
plies of  foreign  raw  sugar  to  know  what 
is  expected  of  them  and  to  plan  to  meet 
their  obligations  under  the  act.  In- 
deed, the  present  bill  calls  on  countries 
receiving  quotas  to  expressly  commit 
themselves  to  fill  their  quotas.  Under 
the  old  system,  where  we  looked  to  all 
countries  for  our  sugar,  in  effect  we 
could  look  to  none.  What  is  everybody's 
business  is  nobody's.  The  assignment  of 
responsibilities  made  by  the  present  bill 
Is  an  important  improvement  in  the  act. 

The  bill  also  abandons  the  closely  re- 
lated import  fee  of  the  1962  act.  In 
doing  this,  it  accepts  the  recommenda- 
tions of  President  Johnson  as  announced 
to  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  on  August  17  of  this  year. 
In  effect,  the  bill  declares  that  we  will 
not  seek  to  buy  raw  sugar  from  our 
friends  at  distress  prices,  at  prices  which 
are  less  than  the  costs  of  production,  at 
prices  which  do  not  permit  our  suppliers 
to  make  a  decent  living.  This  decision  Is, 
In  effect,  a  declaration  for  trade  instead 
of  aid.  In  effect,  it  declares  that  we  in- 
tend to  deal  fairly  with  our  suppliers. 
With  such  a  policy  on  our  part.  I  am 
confident  that  our  foreign  suppliers  will, 
in  their  turn,  deal  fairly  with  us. 

The  bill  makes  a  sound  division  of 
quotas  as  between  our  domestic  produc- 


ing areas  and  our  foreign  suppliers.  It 
grants  substantial  and  immediate  quota 
increases  to  the  domestic  beet  area  and 
to  the  mainland  cane  area.  This  will 
permit  these  two  areas  to  work  off,  in  an 
orderly  fashion,  over  a  period  of  years, 
the  surplus  sugar  they  now  have  on  hand. 
The  bill  also  strengthens  domestic  pro- 
duction controls,  to  make  more  certain 
that  burdensome  surpluses  are  not  pro- 
duced in  the  future.  The  bill  extends 
quotas  for  domestic  areas  through  1971. 
thus  giving  these  areas  some  measure  of 
certainty  as  to  what  the  rules  for  sugar 
will  be  through  that  year.  All  of  this  is 
good  and  I  commend  the  Committee  on 
Finance  for  these  highly  desirable  pro- 
visions. 

But  it  is  just  here  that  I  beUeve  a  most 
dangerous  weakness  has  been  permitted 
to  enter  the  bill.  As  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  bill,  while  extending  domestic 
quotas  through  1971,  extends  foreign 
quotas  only  through  1967. 

In  limiting  foreign  quotas  to  1967  the 
committee  has  chosen  to  ignore  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  entire  domestic  sugar  industry,  in- 
cluding the  domestic  beet  producers  and 
processors,  the  sugar  producers  of  Hawaii 
and  Puerto  Rico,  the  cane  growers  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  the  U.S. 
can  sugar  refining  Industry— to  say 
nothing  of  the  views  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  expressed  in  H.R. 
11135  as  passed  by  that  body.  With  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
it  is  my  judgment  that  on  this  point  the 
wiser  course  would  be  to  extend  foreign 
quotas  through  1971.  The  action  now 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance almost  exactly  parellels  the  action 
taken  by  the  Congress  in  1962.  In  the 
middle  of  that  year  the  Sugar  Act  was 
extended  through  1966.  Domestic  quotas 
were  set  for  the  full  term  of  the  exten- 
sion: foreign  quotas  were  established 
only  for  the  years  through  1964.  When 
the  time  came,  in  1964,  to  take  action  on 
foreign  quotas,  what  was  done?  Noth- 
ing Congress,  for  reasons  which  are 
understandable,  if  not  particularly  cred- 
itable, found  itself  vmable  to  come  to  any 
decision.  In  the  absence  of  congres- 
sional action,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
executive  branch  to  establish  foreign 
sugar  quotas  by  regulation,  thus  moving 
into  a  subject  which  had  been  the  sole 
province  of  Congress  for  more  than  30 
years. 

The  1962  extension  of  foreign  quotas 
for  less  than  the  full  term  of  the  act 
teaches  us  something  else:  That  when 
an  act  is  open  on  one  subject,  it  is  all  too 
likely  that  it  will  be  opened  on  other 
subjects  as  well.  It  is  a  little  like  trying 
to  crack  half  an  egg.  The  Sugar  Act  is 
a  single  entity.  When  it  Is  open,  it  Is 
open,  and  efforts  to  limit  legislative  con- 
sideration to  a  single  subject,  such  as 
foreign  quotas,  are  most  difficult  to 
sustain. 

We  learned  this  also  In  1964.  It  was 
only  foreign  quotas  which  expired  in 
that  year,  but  the  bills  which  were  offered 
dealt  with  almost  every  aspect  of  the 
act,  and  in  the  course  of  doing  so,  de- 


veloped so  much  opposition  that  not  even 
foreign  quotas  were  dealt  with. 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  deci- 
sion to  limit  foreign  quotas  to  1967  will 
destroy  much  of  the  certainty  that  all 
elements  of  the  sugar  industry  so  greatly 
need,  and  which  an  extension  of  the 
whole  act  through  1971  would  give  them. 
Business  plans  cannot  be  made  on  any 
efficient  basis  if  they  have  to  be  made 
from  year  to  year.  The  sugar  industry 
is  a  major  industry,  in  which  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  Invested  by 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  Americans.  It 
gives  direct  employment  to  many  thou- 
sands, and  indirect  employment  to  a 
vastly  larger  number.  It  has  been  dis- 
rupted and  disturbed  by  sugar  legislation 
in  1962,  attempts  at  legislation  in  1964, 
and  now  by  the  present  legislative  effort. 
If  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance  becomes  law,  the  industry 
can  look  forward  to  1967  as  another  year 
of  uncertainty.  I  say  give  the  industry 
a  little  peace,  and  in  the  course  of  doing 
so  perhaps  we  can  have  a  little  ourselves. 
I  think  an  extension  of  the  whole 
act  through  1971  would  do  this.  It  would 
make  the  stability  which  the  extension 
of  domestic  quotas  through  1971  prom- 
ises into  a  reality,  and  it  would  be  an 
act  of  fairness  to  our  foreign  suppliers, 
to  whom  planning  is  just  as  important 
as  it  is  to  our  domestic  industry. 

I  would  hope  that  when  H.R.  1135  goes 
to  conference  with  the  House,  the  con- 
ferees representing  the  Senate  would  ap- 
proach the  question  of  the  duration  of 
foreign  quotas  with  minds  which  are  re- 
sponsive to  the  argument  favoring  exten- 
sion  of  the  whole  act  through  1971.  It 
is  my  own  conviction  that  this  is  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  really  meet  the 
needs  of  our  domestic  sugar  industry  for 
legislative  stability;  it  is  the  only  way 
we  can  avoid  executive  encroachment  on 
what  should  be  legislative  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  impose  upon 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, the  acting  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  question. 
Do  I  correctly  presume  that  the  Sena- 
tor will  be  in  charge  of  the  conferees 
representing  the  Senate? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  to  be 
one  of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Can  the  Senator  give 
the  Senate  some  indication  as  to  whether 
the  conferees  would  be  sufficiently  flexi- 
ble as  to  consider  extending  the  foreign 
quota  section  to  1971? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  would 
be  a  subject  that  would  be  very  much  in 
conference.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
have  no  strong  feeling  about  the  matter 
one  way  or  the  other.  This  Is  one  of 
the  questions  that  could  be  resolved  to 
either  extreme,  or  It  could  be  resolved, 
perhaps,  as  a  compromise,  on  a  3-  or  a  4- 
year  basis,  rather  than  on  a  2-  or  a  5- 
year  basis. 

I  should  imagine  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees would  be  guided  in  some  measure  ^ 
by  the  degree  of  success  they  have  had 
with  respect  to  other  matters  In  confer- 
ence. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows,  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  action  of  the 
Senate  and  the  action  of  the  House  of 
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Representatives  on  the  foreign  quotas. 
If  we  could  arrive  at  an  agreement  that 
is  more  In  accord  with  the  action  of  the 
Senate  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
administration — the  two  of  which  are 
much  more  closely  in  line — I  should 
think  that  the  Senator  would  feel  more 
like  yielding,  at  least  to  some  extent,  with 
respect  to  the  duration  of  the  foreign 
quotas. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  realizes  that  if 
we  were  to  wind  up  with  an  agreement 
on  foreign  quotas  that  we  thought  was 
unreasonable  and  unfair,  at  least  to  some 
degree,  we  would  be  inclined  to  want  to 
stand  by  the  2-year  limitation. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  very  pleased  if  the  Senate  were  to 
adopt  this  concept.  I  believe  this  would 
give  the  foreign  coimtries  an  idea  of  our 
good  faith.  It  would  provide  them  with 
some  stability  so  that  they  would  pro- 
duce the  sugar  we  need  so  badly. 

I  should  think  we  would  bring  about 
greater  stability  and  reliance  if  we  were 
to  extend  this  act  on  a  5-year  basis,  as 
we  do  with  respect  to  the  domestic 
portion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  for  the  very  fine  statement  he 
has  made.  He  has  given  much  thought 
to  this  matter.  I  agree  with  almost 
everything  the  Senator  has  said  In  his 
very  fine  speech. 

I  shall  keep  in  mind  the  fine  sugges- 
tions that  the  Senator  has  made,  when 
the  bill  is  in  conference.  I  shall,  of 
course,  feel  compelled  to  support  the 
position  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  the  Senator  knows.  However, 
the  Senate  Is  not  inflexible  on  this  mat- 
ter. There  is  nothing  immutable  about 
the  2-year  limitation. 

I  quite  agree  with  what  the  Senator 
has  said  to  the  effect  that  the  foreign 
countries  have  the  same  situation  as  we 
do  in  Louisiana  and  in  Hawaii,  in  which 
States  the  cane  is  in  the  ground  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  we  sometLnes  have  diffi- 
culty knowing  just  what  our  situation 
will  be  when  we  produce  the  sugar. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  situation.  Not 
knowing  where  they  stand  has  caused 
a  lot  of  people  in  Louisiana  to  be  in  a 
very  distressed  situation  at  this  time. 

I  can  appreciate  that  people  would  like 
to  know  where  they  stand  before  they 
produce  the  sugar. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
scribe wholeheartedly  to  the  very  fine 
and  excellent  remarks  of  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

I  voice  his  sentiment  that  the  commit- 
tee has  done  a  good  job.  I  also  am  quite 
fearful  concerning  the  extension  of  the 
foreign  quotas  for  only  2  years.  I  believe 
that  the  quotas  should  be  extended 
through  1971  to  coincide  with  the  termi- 
nation of  the  domestic  quota  provisions. 

The  sentiments  expressed  by  my  col- 
league concerning  the  reopening  of  the 
Sugar  Act  at  the  end  of  2  years  are  well 
founded.  I  hope  that  the  conference 
committee  will  look  into  that  matter  very 
thoroughly  and  come  forward  with  the 
same  time  limit  on  the  foreign  quotas 


as  has  been  recommended  for  the  do- 
mestic program. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  senior  colleague  for  his  fine  com- 
ments and  for  his  support^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

END  or  SESSION  SI7CAK  BILL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  as 
usual,  this  bill  comes  to  us  virtually  at 
the  end  of  the  session  and  the  Senate  is 
not  given  adequate  time  within  which 
to  discuss  the  very  basic  features  of  the 
sugar  program  and  the  specific  details 
of  the  bill. 

This  is  generally  the  result  of  the 
practices  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  which  holds  back  to  the  end 
of  the  session  and  then  stands  firmly  in 
conference.  In  justice,  we  must  say  that 
the  administration  was  very  slow  in 
producing  its  bill  this  year.  I  believe 
the  administration  bill  was  not  pre- 
sented until  late  in  September. 

The  administration  has  also  reversed 
its  provision  on  the  general  features  of 
the  sugar  program.  Last  December  the 
administration  arinovmced  that  it  in- 
tended to  have  an  import  fee  system 
so  far  as  general  importations  were  con- 
cerned, and  to  impose  an  import  fee 
amounting  to  a  part  of  the  difference 
between  the  world  price  and  the  Amer- 
ican price  which,  as  I  shall  shortly  show, 
was  very  considerable. 

I  have  advocated  this  global  quota 
rather  than  specific  countrywide  quotas 
for  at  least  5  years.  I  have  associated 
with  that  the  Import  fee  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  world  price  and  the 
domestic  price.  This  difference  would 
be  paid  into  the  U.S.  Treasury  and 
would  save  the  taxpayers  many  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

FORTY-ONE    MILLION    DOLLARS   SAVED    IN   RECENT 
PAST 

On  one  occasion  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  approved  this  global 
quota  system.  On  another  occasion  the 
Senate,  on  Its  first  vote,  approved  of  it, 
and  later  made  modifications  in  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  global  quota  and  the 
import  fee  system  were  used  for  1962  and 
for  part  of  1963.  This  use  netted  the 
Treasury  $41  million  during  that  period 
of  time.  However,  the  import  fee  provi- 
sions expired  last  December  31.  But 
the  administration  did  announce  It 
would  propose  such  a  system  again  this 
year.  But  In  September,  In  the  bill 
which  came  up,  we  had  once  again  the 
system  of  paying  the  foreign  producers 
the  high  American  price  without  any 
recapture  of  the  difference  in  assigning 
the  slices  of  the  pie  to  specific  coimtries. 

HOW   WERE   QUOTAS   DETERMINED? 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  bill  is  not 
quite  as  bad  a  bill  as  is  the  House  bill. 
During  the  period  of  time  in  which  the 
House  considered  the  bill,  there  was  a 
strange  juggling  of  national  quotas. 
Venezuela,  which  had  produced  little  or 
no  sugar  before,  found  Itself  with  a  very 
large  quota,  having  had  the  services  of 
a  skilled  and  well-known  Washington 
lobbyist. 

Argentina,  which  had  not  hired  a  lob- 
byist, had  Its  Ambassador  represent  his 
coimtry.    without   having   hired   high- 


priced  Washington  lawyers.  Argentina 
came  out  very  badly. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  Interest- 
ing assignments  which  are  difficult  to  ex- 
plain, and  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
go  into  at  this  time. 

The  Senate  has  improved  these 
feattu-es  We  have  eliminated  many  of 
the  inequities  in  the  House  bill.  It  is 
still  a  bad  bill.  The  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana did  very  good  work  on  the  bill, 
but  he  inherited  a  bad  system.  He  is  a 
good  man  who  is  serving  the  wrong  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  this  question  as  a  lawyer. 
Fortunately  I  am  paid  to  serve  in  the 
Senate  and  do  not  have  to  practice  law 
and  do  not  do  so. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  is  con- 
tending that  a  lawyer  should  be  denied 
the  right  to  seek  employment  and  earn 
a  fee? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  contending 
for  any  such  system.  The  system  under 
which  we  operate  inevitably  results  in 
various  countries  securing  the  services 
of  the  most  skillful  and  able  people  to 
represent  them. 

It  is  the  system  which  is  at  fault, 
and  not  the  individuals. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  knows  that,  so  far  as 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  is  con- 
cerned, the  Argentine  Government 
which  had  no  lobbyist  got  exactly  what 
the  administration  recommended.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  good  quota  and  very 
fine  treatment. 

HOUSE   USUALLY    WINS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  hands  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  are  clean  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

The  Seriate  conferees  will  meet  in  con- 
ference with  the  House  conferees.  Past 
experiences  has  always  shown  that  it  is 
the  House  quotas  which  are  retained,  and 
the  Senate  is  forced  to  abjectly  sur- 
render. In  spite  of  the  firm  view  on  sugar 
which  has  been  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  I  think  it  is  probably 
going  to  be  the  experience  again. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  the  Senate  conferees, 
the  senior  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  have  not  succeeded 
In  having  a  corislderable  amoimt  of  In- 
fluence on  what  the  quotas  would  be. 
Generally  speaking,  we  have  brought 
back  from  conference  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  House  recommendation  and 
the  Senate  recommendations. 

I  should  hope  that  the  Senator  would 
not  presume  that  because  the  House  as- 
sumed its  responsibility — as  did  the  Sen- 
ate committee — in  arriving  at  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  with  those  who  ad- 
minister these  laws,  the  House  is  neces- 
sarily evil,  or  that  they  did  not  exercise 
good  logic  in  taking  the  position  they  did. 

SYSTEM  PRODUCES  LOBBYISTS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  Is  re- 
sorting to  his  usual  device  of  caricaturing 
the  position  of  the  opposition.    If  the 
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Senator  will  permit  me.  I  intend  shortly 
to  demonstrate  that  the  whole  system 
upon  which  the  Sugar  Acts  have  been 
based  has  been  basically  wrong,  costing 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year 
to  American  consumers,  the  cost  having 
amounted,  over  the  last  30  years,  to 
probably  at  least  $10  billion  taken  out 
of  the  pockets  of  American  consumers; 
and  that,  in  the  distribution  of  the  for- 
eign sugar  bonuses,  it  is  helpful  to  have 
influential  friends.  As  soon  as  that  sys- 
tem prevails,  they  are  going  to  have  lob- 
byists and  lawyers — and  I  do  not  blame 
them.  One  man  is  getting  $125,000.  I 
do  not  object  to  that;  it  is  inevitable. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  the  Senator  agree  that  we 
have  passed  other  laws,  which  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  foreign  governments,  in 
connection  with  which  somebody  might 
have  received  $125,000  for  a  fee?  Any- 
one is  entitled  to  hire  a  lawyer— in  fact. 
I  think  many  times  one  is  a  fool  not  to 
hire  a  lawyer.  There  were  a  number  of 
"cases  in  which  our  Senate  committee, 
looking  at  a  change  that  the  House  had 
made,  agreed  that  the  House  was  right, 
and  in  some  instances  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  voted  to  reduce  the  cuts  even 
below  the  House  figure.  So  we  cannot 
very  well  say  that  those  people  were 
necessarily  controlled  by  lobbyists,  or 
that  the  lobbyists  exercised  any  undue 
influence,  when  in  a  number  of  instances 
we  agreed  with  what  the  House  did  and 
in  some  instances  the  Senate  wished  to 
go  even  beyond  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  my  good  friend 
from  Louisiana  will  permit  me  to  pro- 
ceed with  an  analysis  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem and  of  the  bill.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  his  questions  as  I  proceed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  be  charitable — 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  always  chari- 
table. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  the 
debate  might,  in  some  manner,  impugn 
the  honor  and  motives  of  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  because  I 
believe  them  to  be  honorable  men. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS .    I  agree . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  think  they 
are  doing  the  best  they  can,  as  the  good 
Lord  gives  them  to  see  it.  As  one  Sen- 
ator and  as  a  lawyer  by  profession,  it  is 
my  belief  that  whoever  wants  to  hire  a 
lawyer  to  represent  him  has  a  right  to 

do  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Oh,  certainly. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  the  way  is 
greased  for  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and 
that  we  shall  probably  face,  in  a  few 
days,  the  bill  agreed  upon  in  conference, 
which  will  probably  be  much  closer  to 
the  House  version  than  the  Senate  ver- 
sion, because  the  House  generally  as- 
sumes in  these  matters  that  its  action  is 
an  accomplished  fact. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No,  I  shall  not  yield 
further.    I  wish  to  develop  the  matter. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  is  being  most  imkind. 
I  had  hoped  he  would  be  charitable,  and 
would  yield  for  a  short  interruption. 
Then  I  would  let  him  make  his  speech. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
not resist  such  a  plaintive  request. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  on 
a  number  of  occasions  gone  to  confer- 
ences representing  the  Senate  and  de- 
fended Douglas  amendments. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.   Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  particularly 
have  in  mind  the  Douglas  amendments 
to  the  social  security  and  public  welfare 
laws.  My  recollection  is  that  while  in 
earlier  years  we  have  not  had  much  suc- 
cess, the  last  time  we  prevailed  on  almost 
all  of  them,  and  they  are  now  important 
and  valuable  additions  to  the  law  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  essen- 
tially correct,  and  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  taking  the 
position  he  did  on  the  medicare  bill  also. 
But  the  sugar  bill  is  something  else. 
When  a  sugar  bill  comes  to  conference 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate,  it  is 
the  House  which  almost  always  prevails. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  continue,  I 
would  appreciate  it. 

NEED  PUBLIC  UNDERSTANDING 

I  know  the  bill  will  be  passed  by  the 
Senate.  One  may  well  ask,  therefore, 
why  should  I  take  the  floor  to  discuss 
it?  I  take  the  floor  to  discuss  this  meas- 
ure because  the  American  public  does 
not  understand  what  the  sugar  program 
is.  If  the  public  understood  the  pro- 
gram, there  would  be  such  a  wave  of 
public  indignation  that  in  the  long  run 
it  could  not  be  maintained.  Therefore,  I 
am  speaking  to  the  future. 

I  hope  that  a  very  mild  amendment 
I  intend  to  ofifer  will  be  adopted.  It  would 
net  the  Treasury  about  $20  million  a 
year. 

I  understand  at  this  time  that  there 
will  not  be  any  fundamental  change 
made  in  the  bill.  But  public  opinion, 
when  it  is  informed  and  aroused,  can 
do  a  great  deal.  Therefore  I  should  like 
to  speak  concerning  the  sugar  program 
in  general,  and  then  come  to  the  details 
of  the  bill. 

CARIBBEAN     HAS     NATURAL     ADVANTAGES 

The  sugar  program  for  both  domestic 
and  foreign  suppliers  is  the  most  highly 
subsidized  commodity  program  of  all.  If 
this  were  a  rational  world — and  unfortu- 
nately it  is  not — sugar  would  be  grown 
in  the  Caribbean,  where  soil  and  climate 
cause  costs  to  be  low — and  probably  also 
in  Hawaii,  I  may  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Hawaii — because  sugar  is  much 
better  grown  in  the  tropics,  and  Hawaii 
is  on  the  edge  of  the  tropics,  as  is  Puerto 
Rico  also;  then  sugar  would  be  imported 
into  the  United  States,  and  also  produced 
in  Hawaii,  and  the  funds  obtained  by 
Caribbean  countries  for  the  sale  of  their 
sugar,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year,  in  turn  would  be 
used  to  buy  American  wheat,  machinery, 
equipment,  medicines,  and  other  com- 
modities in  which  we  have  a  great  nat- 
ural advantage  over  them  as  they  have  a 
natural  advantage  over  us  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar. 

SUBSIDIES     NEEDED    TO    PBODUCE    DOMESTICALLY 

Instead,  however,  we  have  a  domestic 
sugar  program  which  pays  tremendous 
subsidies  to  producers  in  order  that  it 
may  be  possible  for  sugar  to  be  grown 
within  the  United  States  at  all.    In  turn. 


under  almost  all  features  of  past  sugar 
programs  and  under  the  administration 
bill,  the  House  bill,  and  the  Senate  bill, 
foreign  producers  are  in  turn  granted 
this  highly  subsidized  American  price. 

That  is  the  point.  It  is  a  subsidized 
American  price,  far  above  world  costs. 
Foreign  producers  are  paid  the  high 
American  price — not  the  world  price,  and 
not  their  own  cost,  but  much  more  than 
that;  and  in  effect  this  is  a  tremendous 
windfall  for  most  foreign  producers. 

LIKE    GROWING    BANANAS   ON    PIKES   PEAK 

If  bananas  were  grown  on  Pikes  Peak 
and  if  the  American  Government  sub- 
sidized the  domestic  producers  in  order 
to  make  it  profitable  for  them  to  grow 
bananas  on  Pikes  Peak,  and  if  we  then, 
in  turn,  paid  the  producers  of  bananas 
in  the  Caribbean  this  same  price,  we 
would  have  almost  an  identical  analogy 
to  the  sugar  program. 

The  sugar  program  also  has  direct  sub- 
sidies which  former  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Brannan,  whose  proposals  for 
other  commodities  have  been  heavily 
criticized  by  almost  the  same  groups  who 
support  the  domestic  sugar  program, 
never  dreamed  of. 

TOTAL  CONSUMPTION  SET 

First  of  all,  total  consumption  for  the 
country  of  sugar  is  set  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  9.7  million  tons  a  year. 
That  comes  out  almost  precisely  to  100 
pounds  of  sugar  per  capita — per  man, 
woman,  and  child — in  the  country. 
High  prices  are  thus  assured  by  limit- 
ing the  amount  of  sugar  available  to  re- 
finers and  consumers. 

PRODUCTION  QUOTAS  AND  PRODUCTION 
PAYMENTS 

Second,  production  quotas  are  pro- 
vided for  each  grower. 

Third,  production  payments  in  the 
form  of  direct  payments  are  made  to 
growers.  This  amounts  to  from  30  to 
80  cents  per  hundredweight  or  from  $6  to 
$16  per  ton  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  farm  or  production  unit. 

In  the  1964  crop  year,  $90.5  million  was 
paid  in  direct  payments  to  producers. 
The  average  is  about  $15  a  ton — or  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  the  amount 
produced  domestically,  including  Hawaii 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

In  the  years  since  1937.  $1.6  billion 
has  thus  been  paid  to  producers  under 
our  domestic  program. 

MARKETING  QUOTAS  APPLIED 

Fourth,  in  addition  to  all  this,  market- 
ing quotas  are  provided  in  order  to  limit 
the  amount  which  is  available  for  con- 
sumption. All  this  results  in  a  domestic 
raw  sugar  price  which,  at  present,  is  6.85 
cents  a  pound. 

I  repeat,  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in 
New  York  is  6.85  cents  a  pound.  The  re- 
fined price  of  sugar  is  approximately  4 
cents  a  pound  more. 

PROTECTIVE  TARIFF 

Fifth,  in  order  to  further  protect  the 
domestic  producers  and  to  increase  the 
price  to  the  consumer  and  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  sugar  to  be  grown  domestically 
at  all.  a  protective  tariff  of  62 1/2  cents 
per  hundredweight  is  assessed  against 
all  foreign  sugar  except  for  Philippine 
sugar  which  now  comes  in  at  50  cents 
per  hundredweight  and  which  will  not 
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reach  62  V2  cents  per  himdredweight  un- 
til 1975. 

All  of  these  provisions  mean  that  the 
U.S.  price  on  the  average  and  over  the 
years  Is  considerably  higher  than  the 
world  price,  which  in  the  Caribbean  is 
now  about  2.1  cents  a  poimd. 

The  American  price  is  6.85  cents  a 
pound.  To  get  a  fair  comparison,  of 
course,  we  should  take  the  cost  of  moving 
sugar  from  the  Caribbean  to  New  York 
plus  the  tariff,  because  the  quotation  of 
2.1  cents  in  the  Caribbean  is  what  is 
kno^Jm  as  the  FAS  price,  or  "free  along - 
siy  the  ship."  The  shipping  costs  plus 
insurance  from  the  Caribbean  to  New 
York  approximate  half  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  tariff,  as  I  have  said,  is  .625  cents 
a  pound,  and  therefore,  taking  freight, 
insurance,  and  tariff,  Caribbean  sugar 
would  be  delivered  to  New  York  at  ap- 
proximately 3'/4  cents  a  pound,  but  under 
the  arrangements,  the  foreign  shippers 
receive  the  highly  subsidized  American 
domestic  price  of  6.85  cents  a  pound.  This 
amounts  to  a  subsidy  of  3.6  cents  a 
pound,  or  $72  a  ton  over  the  world  price. 

BONUS  OF  $25  A  TON  OVER  15  YEARS 

I  have  made  a  comparison  for  the  15- 
year  period,  from  1950  to  1964 — if  the 
year  of  1965  is  objected  to.  The  bonus 
to  foreign  producers  over  the  15  years 
has  amounted  to  l'/4  cents  a  pound  on 
the  average,  or  $25  a  ton.  We  were  at 
one  time  importing  approximately  5  mil- 
lion tons  from  the  Caribbean,  or  giving 
them  a  bonus  of  $125  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  of  the  U.S.  price  for 
sugar  and  the  world  price  for  sugar  since 
1948,  and  the  averages  for  these  prices 
over  various  periods,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Average  prices  of  raw  sugar,  domestte  and 
world  and  quota  premiums  or  discounts, 
calendar  years  1948-64 

[Cents  per  pound] 


Domes- 
tic sugar 
duty 
paid 
New 
York 

World 
sugar 

Quota 

pre- 
mium or 

dis- 
count ' 

Year: 

1M8 

5.54 
5.81 
S.93 
6.06 
6.26 
8.29 
6.09 
5.95 
6.09 
6.24 
6.27 
6.24 
6.30 
6.30 
6.45 
8.18 
6.90 

4.23 
4.16 
4.98 
5.67 
4.17 
3.41 
3.26 
3.24 
3.48 
6.16 
3.60 
2.97 
3.14 
2.91 
2.98 
8.50 
6.87 

-1-0.41 
-f-.78 
+.11 
-.60 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

-fl.l8 
-1-2.02 
-f-1.95 
-i-1. 76 

19.53 

1954 

1955 

1956 

+1.62 
+.14 
+1.91 
+2.38 
+2.21 
+2.45 
+2.58 
—1  23 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

+.11 

17  years.  1948-64 
average- 

6.29 

6.73 

6.37 
6.49 
6.57 

4.21 

2.18 

4.22 
4.18 
4.07 

+1.16 

+3.60 

+1.24 
+1.39 
+1.58 

January  to  September 
196.5 

Average: 

ISyears,  1950-64... - 
10  years,  1955-64.... 
10  years,  1956-«5 «... 

Difference  after  world  price  is  adjusted  to  New  York 
"*fjs(frei(!ht.  Insurance,  and  duty). 
1965— Average  January-September. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Most  of  this  money 
went  to  Cuba.  Castro  is  not  correct, 
therefore,  when  he  declares  that  we 
abused  Cuba.  We  have  paid  large  pre- 
mituns  to  Cuba. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  features  of 
the  system,  not  only  in  this  year  but  also 
over  a  very  long  peiod  of  time,  foreign 
producers  have  received  tremendous 
bonuses  or  windfalls  amounting  to  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  sugar  they  sell  in 
the  American  market.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why — as  I  was  trying  to  tell  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long] — they  are  so  anxious  to  sell 
here  and  why  there  is  such  tremendous 
lobbying  for  a  slice  of  this  highly  sub- 
sidized price. 

That  is  the  basic  reason.  Granted 
that  situation,  it  is  inevitable  that  these 
countries  would  search  for  able  and  in- 
fluential lawyers  and  lobbyists  to  press 
their  case.  There  is  gold  in  "them  thar" 
provisions.  They  are  willing  to  pay  for 
it.  I  do  not  blame  the  countries.  I 
do  not  blame  the  attorneys.  My  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
tried  to  lead  me  down  the  garden  path 
to  refer  in  noncomplimentary  terms  to 
lawyers  and  lobbyists.  I  make  no  such 
charges.  I  say  that  it  is  inevitable,  if 
one  places  a  bowl  of  sugar  out  in  the 
sun  on  a  hot  day,  the  flies  will  come  to 
it.    That  is  what  is  happening  here. 

There  is  a  western  expression  that 
where  the  carrion  lies,  there  the  vultures 
flock  to  feast. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield 
right  there? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield,  briefly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  just  stated  that  he  did 
not  make  any  invidious  comparisons 
in  referring  to  lawyers  and  lobbyists,  yet 
he  has  just  flnished  referring  to  them 
as  flies  on  the  one  hand  and  vultures  on 
the  other.  If  those  are  not  invidious 
comparisons,  I  do  not  know  what  they 
are. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  a  flgure  of 
speech,  only  an  analogy.  If  it  has  ap- 
plication in  this  case,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  can  draw  it.  It  was  merely 
an  analogy  on  my  part,  but  it  is  true 
that  if  we  put  a  bowl  of  sugar  out  in  the 
sunshine,  the  flies  will  flock  to  it.  Put 
large  bonuses  in  the  sugar  bill,  and  we 
can  be  certain  that  the  countries  will 
rush  for  them. 

If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would 
prefer,  I  can  use  a  more  porcine  analogy 
and  say  that  when  the  swill  is  abun- 
dantly distributed,  the  four-legged  crea- 
tures rush  to  get  at  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should 
imagine  that  those  people  would  more 
appreciate  being  referred  to  as  a  hog 
than  a  fly  or  a  vulture.  If  I  do  say  so, 
that  is  not  a  particularly  complimentary 
term,  even  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  merely  using 
figures  of  speech  to  make  what  is  hap- 
pening more  vivid  to  the  common  under- 
standing. 

PROCESSINO  TAX  ADDED 

Mr.  President,  the  American  consumer, 
therefore,  is  not  only  saddled  with  this 
high  price,  but,  in  addition,  there  is  a 
processing  tax   of    Vz   cent  per  pound 


which  is  on  top  of  the  highly  subsidized 
price  and  which  is  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer in  the  price  he  pays  at  retail.  Last 
year  this  tax  cost  the  American  taxpayer 
and  sugar  consumer  $95.8  million  and  in 
the  period  from  1938  through  1964  these 
tax  collections  have  amounted  to  $2,144,- 
533.392. 

The  consumer  gets  it  in  the  neck.  He 
pays  an  artificially  high  price  in  order 
that  there  be  any  domestic  production  at 
all.  Foreigners  who  normally  produce 
sugar  at  a  cost  of  at  least  $24  a  ton  be- 
low this  highly  subsidized  price  receive 
the  subsidy  also. 

And  then  the  poor  consumer  pays 
through  the  nose  by  way  of  a  processing 
tax.  The  poor  consumer,  the  house- 
wife, is  not  able  to  hire  a  $125,000  law- 
yer and  lobbyist,  and  is  commonly  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  her  pocketbook  is 
being  picked,  and  is  not  able  to  defend 
herself. 

WHO    GETS    THE    SUBSIDT? 

The  main  facts  of  allocation  of  sugar 
under  the  proposed  program  are  known. 

Domestic  beet  gets  3.025,000  short 
tons. 

Mainland  cane  gets  1,100,000  tons. 

They  struggle  with  each  other,  but 
they  have  reached  a  temporary  alliance. 

Hawaii  gets  1,110,000  tons. 

I  congratulate  the  able  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  for  his  part  in  ob- 
taining a  high  quota  for  his  people. 

Puerto  Rico  gets  1,140,000  tons. 

The  Virgin  Islands  get  15,000  tons. 

This  is  a  subtotal  of  6,390,000. 

Then,  by  treaty,  the  Philippines  re- 
ceive 1,050,000  tons,  making  a  total  so 
far  of  7,440,000  tons. 

Foreign  countries,  upon  whose  quotas 
this  differential  is  paid,  receive  2,260.000 
tons. 

So  the  total  is  9,704,000  tons,  as  the 
following  table,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point, 
indicates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

ShXirttona 

Domestic   beet 3,025.000 

Mainland  cane 1. 100.  000 

HawaU 1. 110,  000 

Puerto  Rico 1,140,000 

Virgin  Islands -— _ 15,000 

Subtotal 6,390,000 

PhUipplnes  _ 1,  050,  000 

Subtotal 7,440,000 

Foreign 2,  260,  000 

Subtotal 9,704,000 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Roughly  6.4  million 
tons  is  allocated  to  what  is  termed  the 
American  domestic  market.  The  Philip- 
pines, under  treaty  arrangement,  receive 
another  1.050  million  tons.  Finally,  the 
remainder  of  2,260  million  tons  is  allo- 
cated to  foreign  producers. 

At  present  world  prices  and  at  the  $72 
per  ton  bonus,  foreign  suppliers  will  re- 
ceive a  bonus  of  about  $160  million  a 
year,  or  $800  million  over  the  5 -year 
span  of  the  House  and  original  admin- 
istration proposal,  which  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  expects  to  reinstate 
instead  of  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 
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Since  the  present  world  price  Is  prob- 
ably artificially  low,  Just  as  the  price  in 
1963  and  1964  was  artificially  low— it  is 
perhaps  fairer  to  use  the  average  bonus 
of  $24  a  ton  over  the  past  15  years,  which 
amounts  to  $54  million  a  year  and  $270 
million  over  the  5  years  of  the  proposed 
program. 

It  is  true  that  Prance  and  Great 
Britain  have  national  systems  in  which 
they  favor  their  colonies  and  pay  above 
the  world  price,  and  that  this  reduces 
the  amount  of  sugar  available  In  the 
world  market.  That  fluctuation  in  the 
total  production  of  sugar  over  the  world 
produces  great  fluctuations  in  the  world 
price.  That  is  perfectly  true,  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  has 
made  a  good  point  in  bringing  it  for- 
ward. 

I  would  like  to  raise  the  question  as  to 
why  we  must  agree  to  adopt  the  British 
and  French  system.  As  I  understand, 
there  has  recently  been  a  conference  in 
Geneva  among  the  great  sugar  consimi- 
Ing  countries  in  which  it  was  proposed 
that  the  price  on  sugar  should  be  fixed 
:?at  between  4  and  a  little  over  5  cents 
1'  a  pound,  but  not  at  6.85  cents  a  pound. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  position  the 
U.S.  State  Department  took  in  this  con- 
ference, whether  it  said  one  thing  at 
Geneva  and  is  now  saying  another  thing 
before  the  Congress,. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  position  the  U.S. 
State  Department  has  taken  has  been 
that  which  was  dictated  from  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  did  not  raise  that 
question.  I  said  I  would  be  interested 
to  know  what  the  p)osition  was.  I  do  not 
wish  to  emulate  Julius  Caesar,  but  I  can 
say  that  Caesar's  sword  spares  no  one. 

To.  repeat,  since  the  present  world 
price  is  probably  artificially  low,  it  is 
perhaps  fairer  to  use  the  average  bonus 
of  $24  a  ton  over  the  last  15  years, 
which  amounts  to  S54  million  a  year — 
$270  million  over  the  5  years  of  the  pro- 
posed program. 

I  know  some  people  will  say.  "What  is 
$54  million  a  year?"  It  is  a  great  deal. 
So  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned. 

TOTAL    BT7RDEN    HEAVY 

So  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned, 
this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  price  he 
pays  both  to  domestic  and  foreign  pro- 
ducers. At  the  present  bonus  of  $72  per 
ton  for  9.7  million  tons  the  consumer 
would  pay  almost  $700  million  a  year, 
or  almost  $3.5  billion  for  5  years  in  the 
form  of  total  subsidies  over  the  present 
world  price. 

One  must  add  to  both  of  these  figures 
the  approximate  $95  million  per  year,  or 
$475  million  over  the  5-year  span  of 
the  program  which  the  consumer  pays 
by  way  of  the  processing  tax. 

These  are  indeed  high  prices  and  high 
charges  with  which  the  American  con- 
simier  and  taxpayer  must  be  burdened 
for  one  of  his  basic  needs  of  life. 

PKODUCTION    PAYMEIfTS 

Now  let  me  say  sc«nething  about  who 
gets  this  one-half  cent  processing  tax, 
levied  upon  the  consumer  and  distributed 
to  producers. 


Duririg  the  Senate  hearings  on  the  bill, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  spokes- 
man agreed  that  the  following  list  of  25 
companies  and  the  production  payments 
they  received  for  the  1963  crop  year  were 
substantially  correct.    That  list  follows: 

U.S.  Sugar  Corp..  Florida:  $1,104,- 
613.05. 

That  is  a  small  producer;  is  it  not? 

Hawaiian  Commercial  &  Sugar  Co., 
Ltd..  Hawaii:  $1,074,520.77. 

I  suppose  that  Is  owned  by  one  of  the 
big  five  families. 

Oahu  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $574,- 
552.89. 

C.  Brewer  Puerto  Rico,  Inc.,  Puerto 
Rico:  $569,233.42. 

Lihue  Plantation  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii: 
$559,892.84. 

Waialua  Ag.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $549,- 
392.78. 

Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery,  Florida: 
$548,282.33. 

Luce  &  Co..  Puerto  Rico:  $539,645.20. 

Ewa  Plantation  Co.,  Hawaii:  $460,- 
721.35. 

Pioneer  Mill  Co.,  Ltd.,  HawaU:  $444.- 
611.23. 

Kekaha  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $399,- 
285.52. 

Grove  Farm  Co.,  Ltd..  Hawaii:  $368,- 
795.14. 

Pepeekeo  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii:  $362,- 
866.55. 

Hawaiian  Ag.  Co.,  Hawaii:  $359,090.02. 

South  Coast  Corp.,  Louisiana:  $356,- 
593.10. 

Louisiana  is  getting  into  the  act. 

Antonio  Roig  Sucrs.  S.  en  C,  Puerto 
Rico:  $346,517.03. 

Laupahoehoe  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii :  $344,- 
705.63. 

Kohala  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii:  $332,175.94. 

Olokele  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $312,- 
628.01. 

Pvma  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $298,- 
803.48. 

WaUuku  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii:  $296,  631.- 
39. 

McBryde  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii: 
$294,161.87. 

Hutchinson  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii: 
$287,647.39. 

Sue  J.  Serralles,  Puerto  Rico:  $273,- 
404.51. 

Onomea  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii:  $268,893. 
31. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
j^eld  for  a  question,  but  not  a  speech. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  May  I  make  a  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  if  It  Is  not  too 
long. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  It  is  apparent  from  the 
statement  just  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  the  plantations  In 
Hawaii  are  particularly  large  ones.  We 
do  not  deny  this. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
virtually  all  the  land  in  Hawaii  is  owned 
by  five  families? 

Mr.  INOUYE.    This  Is  not  true. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor used  to  make  speeches  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  That  was  some  time 
ago. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  five  families, 
through  the  passage  of  time  and  the 
marriage  of  their  daughters  expanded, 


but  is  it  not  true  that  the  families  of  the 
original  missionaries  who  came  out  to  do 
good,  and  did  well,  have  virtually  all  the 
land  in  Hawaii? 

Was  there  not  a  subtle  exchange? 
When  the  missionaries  went  out  there, 
they  had  the  Christian  religion  and  the 
natives  had  the  land;  but  when  they 
were  through,  did  not  the  natives  have 
the  Christian  religion  and  the  mission- 
aries have  the  land? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  believe  that  this  is 
quite  unfair  to  some  of  our  busi- 
ness leaders  in  Hawaii.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  a  few  things  not  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator. 

The  compliance  payments  range  from 
approximately  $6  a  ton  to  $16  a  ton. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  In  the  case  of  Hawaii, 
most  of  our  plantations,  because  of  size, 
are  receiving  the  minimum  amount 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  getting  large  re- 
turns. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Whereas  the  small 
plantations,  such  as  sugarbeets,  are  re- 
ceiving the  maximum. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  many  sugarbeet 
growers  are  there  in  Hawaii? 

Mr.  INOUYE.    None. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand.  They 
are  on  the  mainland. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Secondly,  the  Senator 
brought  up  the  matter  of  excise  taxes  and 
processing  taxes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Hawaii  pays  $9.3  per 
ton  in  excise  taxes  and  we  are  averaging 
presently  in  receipts  $6  per  ton  in  com- 
pliance payments. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  If  the  U.S. 
Government  were  willing  to  do  away  with 
excise  taxes  and  compliance  payments, 
we  would  be  ahead. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  join  us  sometime. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  By  taking  away  the 
compliance  payments,  in  Hawaii  there 
would  be  a  penalization  of  the  high 
standards  set  up  for  the  workers. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  our  workers  are 
the  highest  paid  in  the  world.  We  have 
the  best  working  conditions  for  our  work- 
ers, the  best  medical  benefits  and  dental 
benefits,  and  we  have  the  highest  wages 
for  a  workweek. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  that  is  prob- 
ably true. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  We  also  produce,  be- 
cause of  the  mechanization  and  techno- 
logical strides  we  have  taken,  17  tons  of 
raw  sugar  per  acre,  whereas  in  the  Carib- 
bean they  produce  about  4  tons.  Tak- 
ing away  the  compliance  payments  would 
result  in  a  penalty. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  the  open  market 
Hawaii  would  be  a  sugar  power  tomor- 
row. The  Hawaiian  sugar  industry  can 
look  the  whole  world  in  the  face  and  fear 
no  man. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  We  are  willing  to  sub- 
sidize sugarbeet  production  on  the  main- 
land. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor states  that  they  are  subsidizing. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  We  are  paying  In  tax- 
ation $9.30  a  ton  and  receiving  $6  a  toa 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  the  American 
consumer  Is  paying  higher  prices  than 
she  would  have  to  pay  if  the  United 
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states  bought  sugar  in  the  world  market  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  ^suim  ^*J»  »"  ^"^^ 
at  world  prices  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  Mr.  DOUGLAS.    But  It  Is  the  con- 
Mr   INOUYE.    I  bow  to  the  Senator  as  foUows:  sumer  who  pays  the  processing  tax.   The 
from  Illinois  for  his  background  in  eco-  sugar  Act  payments— 1963  crop  processor  advances  it,  but  he  recoups  it 
Jjoinics  Payment  from  the  higher  price  which  he  receives. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  realizes  that  the  southdown,  inc.,  Louisiana....  $251.  883.  28  "  .}j  i^?nJ?h  W "??  Jnt^^nHv  tr  n^va 

world  market  Is  determined  by  less  than  hiio  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd..  Hawaii....  219. 527. 59  child  munching  a  5-cent  candy  bar  pays 
5  percent  of  all  the  sugar  in  the  world.  Kahuku  Plantation  Co.,  Hawaii.  200, 247. 80  it.  The  lumberman  who  puts  a  spoon- 
It  is  not  a  firm  basis  to  determine  world    Honokau  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii 194,321.46  ful  of  sugar  In  his  coffee  pays  It.    The 

market  prices     It  involves  manipulative    Gay  &  Robinson,  Hawaii 176,998.25  switchman  on  the  railroad  Is  the  one 

rr„e-  Kllauea  Sugar  Co..  Ltd..  Hawaii.    169, 638. 86  who  pays  the  tribute. 

Mr  '  DOUGLAS      Not    manipulative    Hameka  Mill  Co..  Hawaii 162, 312. 03  ^  ^g  true  that  the  proceeds  are  more 

r;T*.4    *         *w  *  44.  *       ,Kvi^*  f«  Talisman  sugar  Corp.,  Florida..     154.980.47  widplv  distributed  than  thev  once  were 

prices,  but  it  is  true  that  it  is  subject  to     pjo^da  Sugar  Co.,  Florida 153,802.09  ^/fft^S^fW  tho  SSo  Jr  fLm  W«^?«* 

excessive  fluctuations.  pasuhau  Sugar  Co..  Ltd.,  \^  '™^  that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii, 

Mr.  INOUYE.    I  believe  sugar  prices        Hawaii 139,PC1.57  who  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  great 

have  been  the  most  stable  of  all  com-  sterling  Sugars,  inc..  LotUsiana.    136, 333. 69  book  "Hawaii"  by  James  Mlchener,  did 

modity  prices,  with  the  exception  of  the  Heirs  of  Gabriel  Pia,  Deed,  et  ai,  a  great  deal  to  bring  about  a  more  equl- 

Iflst  3  years                                                        Puerto  Rico 123,096.72  table  distribution  of  the  money. 

thfy^^e^iSe^Le^s^lVraTair  ^''^^  ^^^^^T^             ^B^  t^e'^S^.o^'^^^e^L'^^S^S, 

''Sr'^MOR^rMr^iS:    will  STi'^^aJez^-Se^St^d-^-.     ^^^'^^^'^  l^.^^e^Sf J?,^ ^^ ^s'tf^^^^^^^ 

the  Senator  yield?                                             Puerto  Rico... 108.392.20  change  in  the  domestic  program  at  this 

Mr  DOUGLAS     I  Yield  Miliiken  &  Farweli.  Inc.,  Louisi-  time.    I  do  not  contemplate  that  such 

Mr' Morton"    t  fnllowed  the  Sena-        ^'^ 104.974.05  a  change  will  be  made.    I  am  not  pro- 

♦  ^'  5:^i43^?c\r,  of2-o?rr«i?«nftSof  A"  wubert  &  sons  L  &  s  Co..  posing  any  change  in  the  domestic  pro- 
tor  from  Ellnois  in  certain  motions  that        Louisiana.. 99.725.55  gram 

he  made  or  amendments  he  offered  in  m.  Mercado  e.  hiJos  (partner-  But  I  think  the  facts  should  be  aired. 

Uie  Finance  Committee    -niere  is  much       ship)  .Puerto  Rico.     94. 819. 57  go  that  pubUc  opinion  In  the  future  may 

to  be  said  for  his  point.     It  is  the  con-     Osceola  Farms  Co..  Florida 93, 579. 29  y^    y^    f              ^    ^y^,    ^„hippt 

sumer  who  will  be  the  beneficiary  if  we  south  Florida  sugar  Co..  Florida     93. 306. 84  °^^°:^  wot  t  a  vn     iSrr    Prp^idpnt    xHii 

do  away  with  the  whole  program.     But  Antonla    Cabassa    Vda   Fajardo  thP^pn«Sr^nm^linni^viPlri^^^^^^ 

WP  have  a  nroffram   and  we  are  eolns  to        et  al,  Puerto  Rico 92,  588. 87  the  Senator  from  Dllnols  yield? 

Llrl  *^p  r^?o^o?f^'  sugarcane  Farms  Co.,  Florida..      80,359. 60  Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Keep  me  program.                                         715  Farms  Ltd.,  Florida 80.105.02  Mr.  HOLLAND.    The  Senator  realizes. 

I,  as  one  who  does  not  have  a  sugar-    savoie  industries,  Louisiana 77, 729. 96  of  course,  does  he  not.  that  the  increase 

beet  in  his  State,  or  sugarcane  in  his  Louisiana     Mr   Presl-  i^  production,  both  in  the  beet  and  the 

State,  or  refineries  m  his  State,  wish  to  ^r.  JjUxmu  oi  ix)uisiana.    jvir.  ±Tesi-  *-    cnaor  inrinctrv  nn  thP  mainianrf 

sav  that  I  believe  that  the  iob  that  has  dent,  will  the  Senator  yield?  ^ane  sugar  industry  on  the  mainland, 

say  tnai;  i  oeiieve  tnat  ^"e  joo  tnai,  naa  .                             ■'    ...      ...    ,  came  in  large  part  because  of  an  mvita- 

been  done  m  the  State  of  Hawaii,  the  Mr.   DOUGLAS.    I  shall   yield   in  a  tiiP  Dpnartment  of  Aericulture 

50th  State  is  one  of  the  Greatest  lobs  I  moment.    The  50  largest  producers  re-  ti°"  ^^  tne  iJepanment  oi  Agncuiiure 

mn  oiaie,  isone  oi  tne  greai«5i  joos  ±  .      .  a^mr^<,t  <tiA  7  miinnr.  nr  ifi  npmpnt  to  produce  more  sugar  at  a  time  when 

have  seen.    They  are  paying  $24  a  day  ceived  ataiost  $14  7  million,  or  16  percent  ^             certain  that  we  would  have 

to  men  In  the  field  of  the  $90.8  million  paid  to  producers  "  was  not  cen,am  tnai  we  wouia  nave 

But  we  can  talk  about  the  five  families  under  the  act  in  the  1963  crop  year.    All  ^""^r     JXJUGLAS     Fundamentally     it 

and  alwftvs  ept  a  eood  laueh  from  the  this  indicates  that  the  bonus  subsidies  "^^-    ajvju\ji^.    r-una»meni»uy,    iv 

ana  always  get  a  gooa  laugn  irom  uie  received  bv  comnarativelv  few  bie  came  from  the  fact  that  Castro  adopted 

press  gallery  on  that.  are  receivea  oy  comparauveiy  lew  mg  attitude  hlehlv  antaeonistic  to  the 

TWr  Tv->TTr;T  Acj     Tt  i<!  tniP  producers.    It  can  hardly  be  argued  that  an  atutuae  mgmy  antagorusuc  to  i.ne 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    It  is  true.               ^  ,  in  these  cases  the  nroeram  sunnorts  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.  Government 

Mr.  MORTON.  It  may  be  true,  but  Siaii  farSfpr  P^o^ram  supports  the  ^^^  properly  imposed  a  boycott  on  the 
I  am  saying  they  are  getting  twice  as  =""*»"  ^^"J^L^  T>ro«Mnr,f  wm  *u^  purchase  of  Cuban  sugar.  I  approved 
much  and  shipping  it  2,600  miles  across  J^-  ^^^-  ^-  President,  will  the  ^^  president  Eisenhower's  doing  that, 
the  sea  to  refineries  and  still  beating  the  ^^„ '^i5^;i°  V  ao  x  .  ,,  «  4.  *  Therefore,  we  distributed  the  Cuban  pro- 
prices  of  this  country  where  wages  are  Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  promised  first  to  auction  Into  three  parts— some  to  domes- 
about  half  of  that.  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  ^^^  producers  of  both  cane  and  beet  sugar 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  not  attacking  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  Senator  ^^^  ^  cane  sugar  producers  in   the 

the  five  families  who  formerly  ruled  Ha-  speaks  of  bonuses.      The  bonus  goes  to  western  Hemisphere;  and  some  to  coun- 

waii  before  our  good  friend  appeared  on  the  man  who  has  the  acreage  or  the  re-  j^^les  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

the  scene.  finery.  j  understand  that. 

Mr.  MORTON.    I  am  not  defending  Mr.  DOUGLAS.    The  man  who  has  the  Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  will 

them.    I  am  defending  the  State.  land.  the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  attacking  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  fact  is  Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
the  State.  I  am  merely  pointing  out  that  that  he  must  split  up  that  bonus  with  Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
the  American  consumer  Is  denied  the  his  laborers.  People  talk  about  the  high  g^^j.  ^oes  not  object  to  that,  because  I 
opportunity  to  get  low-cost  sugar  from  wages  in  Hawaii.  The  workers  over  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  al- 
the  Caribbean  and  Hawaii.  I  hope  we  there  have  a  strong  union.  That  union  though  there  is  rather  generous  treat- 
can  enlist  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  in  wants  to  see  the  books  of  the  company,  mgnt  of  domestic  producers,  it  is  not 
the  cause  of  free  trade  in  sugar  at  some  They  say.  "You  received  $300,000.  We  sufficient  to  meet  their  Increased  pro- 
time,  which  would  greatly  benefit  Ha-  want  $250,000  of  that  for  ourselves."  ductlon.  which  in  large  part  results  from 
wail  Instead  of  being  a  restriction  of  Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  hardly  that  big  the  invitation  or  suggestion  by  the  De- 
1,100.000  tons.  a  split.  partment  of  Agriculture  itself  that  they 
8SC0ND  25  COMPANIES  oETTiNo  PBODucTioN  Mj.  LONG  of  Loulsiaha.  The  Senator  produce  m.ore  for  a  better  serving  of  the 
PAYMENTS  would  be  surprised  how  well  that  union  needs  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  list  of  25  com-  does.    It  is  one  of  the  strongest  unions  Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  was  merely  placing 

panics  that  are  receiving  bonuses  rang-  in  America.  the  facts  in  the  Record,  so  that  people 

tag  from  $251,883  to  Southdown.  Inc..  of  Mr.  INOUYE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  may    know   them   and  make   up   their 

Louisiana,  and  through  another  Hawal-  Senator  j^eld?  own  minds.   We  have  little  time  in  which 

Ian  company  such  as  Hilo  Sugar  Co.,  Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield.  to  act.    The  session  is  so  near  the  end 

Honokan  Sugar  Co..  Kllauea  Sugar  Co.,  Mr.  INOUYE.    I  should  like  to  point  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  funda- 

Hamakua  Mill  Co..  and  so  on.  down  to  out.  with  respect  to  the  Ust  of  the  50  mental  change  in  the  domestic  program. 

Savoie  Industries  in  Louisiana,  which  got  great  producers,  who  have  amassed  $15  I  am  not  proposing  one.    No  one  knows 

$77,729.  million,  as  the  Senator  says,  that  I  am  how  far  in  the  future  the  domestic  pro- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table  certain  that  all  the  producers  must  have  gram  should  be  reconsidered.     As  one 

be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  paid  processing  taxes  far  in  excess  of  who  believes  fundamentally  in  trade  be- 

my  remarks.  what  they  received.  tween  nations,  I  believe  the  soimd  and 
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rational  policy  would  be  to  draw  our 
sugar  from  Hawaii  and  the  Caribbean, 
where  costs  are  low,  and  to  sell  in  return 
goods  which  we  can  make  at  a  F>ositive 
comparative  advantage. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  agree  entirely  with 
the  Senator  in  his  attitude  with  respect 
to  Hawaii.  It  is  one  of  the  50  States  and 
is  entitled  to  the  same  generous  treat- 
ment accorded  to  producers  eversrwhere 
in  the  United  States.  I  agree  that  the 
same  attitude  should  be  extended  to 
Puerto  Rico,  an  independent  Common- 
wealth, in  a  way,  yet  truly  a  part  of  the 
United  States. 

I  merely  make  the  point  that  I  am 
glad  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Il- 
linois is  not  finding  fault  with  the  rather 
modest  increases  in  domestic  allotments 
that  do  not  fully  meet  the  increases  in 
production  which  were  accomplished  by 
both  the  beet  and  the  cane  sugar  indus- 
tries as  a  result  of  the  Castro  incident 
and  as  a  result  of  the  deliberate  invita- 
tion and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  with  which  I  find  no 
fault  at  all.  The  Secretary  was  trying 
to  take  care  of  domestic  needs  by  having 
domestic  producers  produce  more  sugar. 
I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  is  not  seeking 
to  find  fault  with  that  situation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  merely  wanted  to  place 
the  facts  in  the  Record. 

However  one  may  justify  the  domestic 
program — and  I  admit  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  change  it  at  this  time — as  I  see 
it,  there  is  no  justification  whatsoever 
to  extend  the  highly  subsidized  price  to 
other  countries,  especially  to  countries 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
we  already  know  how  to  prevent  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  text  of  my 
remarks  the  justification  for  foreign 
sugar  quotas  as  recommended  by  the 
administration  In  the  bill  Introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  justifi- 
cation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

When  asked  for  a  Justlflcatlon  of  these 
grants,  the  administration  witnesses  first 
argued  that  this  was  a  form  of  aid.  When 
such  countries  as  Australia,  the  Republic  of 
China.  South  Africa,  Belgium,  and  others, 
were  mentioned  to  them  and  when  they  were 
aslced  to  justify  aid  to  these  countries,  they 
were  unable  to  do  so. 

They  were  then  questioned  as  to  why  both 
British  and  French  protectorates,  posses- 
sions, or  dependencies  were  included,  as  they 
already  are  under  both  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish subsidized  program.  Here  it  was  argued 
that  we  have  a  policy  of  nondiscrimination 
and  make  no  distinction  between  and  among 
countries  to  receive  this  largess.  It  w&s 
quickly  pointed  out  to  them  that  both  the 
British  and  the  French  in  their  sugar  pro- 
grams do  not  practice  such  a  policy  of  non- 
discrimination. In  the  case  of  the  French, 
they  buy  sugar  only  from  their  domestic  pro- 
ducers or  foreign  possessions.  In  the  case  of 
the  British,  80  percent  of  their  sugar  is  pur- 
chased from  their  own  possessions  at  a  pre- 
mium price,  but  the  remaining  20  percent 
is  purchased  on  the  world  market  at  world 
prices  which,  of  course,  are  below  their  sub- 
sidized prices. 

At  one  point,  it  was  argued  that  balance- 
of-payments  oonsideratlons  played  a  part  in 


determining  which  country  was  on  the  list. 
It  was  shortly  pointed  out  to  the  administra- 
tion spokesmen,  especially  in  the  case  of 
French  possessions,  the  dollar  exchanges 
they  receive  will  go  to  the  French  treasury 
and,  under  the  present  policies  of  General 
de  Gaulle,  will  then  be  used  as  claims  on 
the  American  dollar  which,  in  turn,  will 
harm — not  help — our  balance  of  pajrments. 

In  the  case  of  South  Africa,  such  an  argu- 
ment Is  absurd  for  they  are  the  largest  gold 
producing  nation  in  the  world  and  do  not 
need  further  Increases  In  their  balance  of 
payments  at  our  expense. 

With  respect  to  the  administration  argu- 
ment that  the  highly  subsidized  price  Is 
helpful  to  these  countries  economically,  it 
was  pointed  out  that,  in  most  countries,  the 
payments  go  to  a  relatively  small  number  of 
sugar  producers  In  these  countries  and  that 
it  is  only  fortuitous  if  such  payments  end  up 
in  the  hands  of  the  workers  and  consiuners 
of  these  countries;  that  in  many  cases  large 
sums  have  gone  into  Swiss  banks;  and  that 
no  conditions  of  any  kind — namely,  that  the 
countries  use  the  funds  for  schools  or  roads 
or  needed  public  facilities,  or  agree  to  pro- 
ceed with  tax  reforms  or  land  reforms,  or 
that  they  help  in  any  way  to  support  or  de- 
fend Interest  of  the  United  States  or  our 
common  interests  in  defense  and  foreign 
policy — are  imposed. 

Finally,  the  administration  supporters  fell 
back  on  the  argument  that  their  quotas  were 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  formvila  they  pro- 
duced gave  additional  credit  to  certain  coun- 
tries for  helping  to  supply  sugar  to  us  In 
1963  and  1964  when  supplies  were  short,  at 


some  cost  to  them.  But  It  was  quickly  de- 
termined by  simple  calculation  that  they 
had  already  recouped  In  1965  for  any  profits 
foregone  in  1963  and  1964.  And  that  under 
the  projected  5-year  program  of  the  House 
and  administration  bills  and  the  bonuses 
which  would  be  provided,  each  of  these 
countries  would  recoup  in  the  5-year  period 
many  times  any  monetary  loss  they  might 
conceivably  have  suffered  in  the  1963-64 
period. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Finance  met  so  late  yes- 
terday that  I  do  not  have  in  tabular  form 
the  changes  which  the  committee  made. 

I  observe  that  the  quota  for  Venezuela 
is  down  and  the  quota  for  Argentina  Is 
up;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  quotas 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  have 
been  somewhat  reduced,  and  the  quotas 
within  the  Western  Hemisphere  in- 
creased. I  regard  these  as  modest  im- 
provements. 

To  summarize,  the  quotas  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere  have  been  reduced 
by  119,000  tons  from  the  administration 
figure,  but  increased  28,000  tons  from 
the  House  figure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tabu- 
lation which  has  just  been  handed  to  me 
by  a  member  of  the  committee  staff  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


Sugar  quotas  for  foreign  countries  under  H.R.  10496,  H.R.  11135,  and  provisions  under 
Senate  committee^ s  S.  2567  at  sugar  requirements  level  of  9,700,000  short  tons,  raw  value 
{assuming  in  all  those  cases  that  domestic  quotas  have  been  increased  by  580,000  to  6,390,000 
tons),  also  reflects  changes  in  S.  2567  from  administration's  recommendation 

[Short  tons,  raw  value] 


Adminis- 
tration's 
H.R.  10496 

Agricul- 
ture Com- 
mittee's 
H.R.  11135 

Senate 
com- 
mittee's 
S.  2567 

Changes  In  S.  2567 

from  administration's 

recommendation 

Increased 

Decrease 

A.  For  coiuTtrics  in  the  Western  Hemisphere: 

Mirtico 

390, 135 

385,854 

240, 824 

221,558 

122,017 

49,770 

27,829 

34,786 

40,672 

35,321 

2,676 

17, 125 

18.731 

14.449 

63,685 

4,281 

0 

0 

340.925 

340,925 

272, 013 

340, 925 

150, 397 

50,267 

42, 970 

42, 159 

38.511 

32.836 

30,809 

30,403 

28.  782 

25.134 

21.485 

19.864 

4,054 

4,054 

390.135 

422, 512 

272, 013 

272, 013 

122.017 

49, 770 

27,8-29 

34,786 

40. 672 

35,331 

2,676 

17, 125 

18.731 

14.449 

63,685 

4,281 

0 

0 

0 
36,658 
31, 189 
50,455 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

F  oniinican  Republic 

/Teru 

/Brazil 

'  British  West  Indies 

0 

Ecuador 

0 

Colombia 

0 

Costa  Rica - 

0 

NicariiRua .. 

0 

Guatemala 

0 

Venezuela 

0 

El  Salvador 

0 

Haiti 

0 

Panama.. 

0 

ArRentina..  

0 

British  Honduras 

0 

Bolivia.. 

0 

Honduras. 

0 

Subtotal 

1.669,713 

1. 816,  513 

1,738,015 

118,302 

0 

B.  For  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere: 
Australia 

186,772 

67,431 

50,841 

96.865 

96.865 

45. 489 

0 

14,985 

9,098 

9,098 

7,492 

2,141 

1,605 

1,606 

162, 152 

67.293 

42,970 

64.861 

29,593 

24. 323 

19.864 

14,188 

6,081 

6,081 

6,081 

0 

0 

0 

162, 152 

67.431 

42. 970 

64.861 

66.584 

35, 489 

0 

14,985 

6,081 

6,061 

0 

2,141 

1,605 

1.605 

24,620 

China,  Republic  of 

0 

0 

France,  French  West  Indies,  Reunion  ' 

7,871 

India 

32.004 

South  Africa . 

30, -281 

Fiji  Islands . 

10,000 

Thailand 

0 
0 

0 

Mauritius 

0 

Swaziland 

3.017 

Southeni  Rhodesia ..      . 

3.017 

Malagasy  Republic 

7,492 

Ireland 

0 
0 
0 

0 

Belftium 

0 

Turkey 

0 

Subtotal 

580,287 

443,487 

471,985 

0 

118,302 

Global  quota  (Cuban  reserve  withheld 
from  net-importing  countries  and  for  non- 

2,260,000 

2,260,000 

2,260,000 

Republlc  of  the  Philippines 

1,050,000 

1,050,000 

1,050,000 

Total  foreim.  ineludine  PhiliDninea 

3,310,000 

3,310,000 

3,310,000 

Administration  rrcommendatkiiDS  treat  these  as  an  entity  and  included  in  countries  outside  Wtetem  Hemispbeie. 
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THE    MOVING   TAHGET 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
quota  for  coimtries  within  the  Western 
Heriisphere  has  been  increased  above 
the  administration  figure  but  has  been 
reduced  below  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry.   This  is  a  minor  improvement. 

In  general,  countries  within  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  are  given,  in  the  Senate 
bill,  just  short  of  1,800,000  tons — to  be 
precise,  1,788,015  tons.  Countries  out- 
side the  Western  Hemisphere  are  given 
virtually  472,000  tons.  I  have  for  many 
years  questioned  the  justification  of 
these  grants.  It  was  interesting  to  ob- 
serve the  shifting  defense  which  the  ad- 
ministration made  for  them.  First,  it 
was  implied  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  it  was  a  form  of  aid. 

Then  I  questioned  the  Department 
about  Australia.  Australia  is  a  prosper- 
ous country,  fortvmately.  The  Depart- 
ment's reply  was  that  Australia  is  an 
aUy. 

Then  I  questioned  the  Department 
about  the  Republic  of  China.  We  have 
discontinued  aid  to  China. 

Then  I  questioned  the  Department 
about  South  Africa,  which  is  probably 
one  of  the  worst  countries  in  the  world. 
I  raised  the  question  of  Southern  Rhode- 
sia, which  has  been  granted  a  quota  of 
6,100  tons.  Highly  important  negotia- 
tions are  now  being  conducted  between 
the  British  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Southern  Rhodesia.  Southern 
Rhodesia,  under  the  premiership  of  Ian 
Smith,  has  threatened  to  secede  from  the 
British  Empire. 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  very  able  and  im- 
pressive appearance  the  other  night,  in 
a  firm,  though  nonprovocative  manner. 
Implied  that  Great  Britain  would  resist 
any  declaration  of  independence  by 
Southern  Rhodesia  with  economic  sanc- 
tions. 

Ambassador  Goldberg,  representing 
the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations, 
was  instrumental  in  having  a  resolution 
passed  by  a  vote  of  107  to  2,  to  put  pres- 
sure upon  Southern  Rhodesia  not  to  se- 
cede. The  press  dispatches  from  Lon- 
don stated  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment was  in  full  support  of  the  attitude 
of  the  British  Government.  I  hope  that 
Is  true.  However,  here  we  come  with  a 
bill  at  the  same  time  that  this  is  going 
on,  by  which  we  seek  to  give  to  Southern 
Rhodesia  a  quota  of  over  6,000  tons  of 
sugar  at  a  bonus  price.  This  would  be 
far  from  applying  sanctions  to  Southern 
Rhodesia.  We  would  be  giving  Southern 
Rhodesia  a  bonus.  I  faU  to  see  the  logic 
in  that  approach. 

BRmSH    AND    FRENCH    HAVE    OWN    PROGRAM 

What  shall  we  then  say  about  the 
French  and  British  possessions?  We  in- 
clude the  British  West  Indies.  They 
would  receive  a  very  large  quota — 122,000 
tons.  Great  Britain  has  a  sugar  pro- 
gram under  which  they  buy  sugar  at 
approved  world  market  prices  from  their 
colonies.  They  do  not  buy  sugar  at 
approved  world  prices  from  countries 
outside  the  British  Empire,  but  only  from 
those  inside  the  British  Empire. 

However,  we  are  asked  to  pay  world 
prices  to  countries  Inside  the  British 


economic  empire  and  to  give  them  these 
bonuses  which,  as  I  have  said,  amount  to 
$72  a  ton  at  present,  which,  on  this 
assigned  quota,  would  give  a  bonus  of 
approximately  $8.5  million. 

What  about  the  French  West  Indies? 
The  French  West  Indies — namely  Mar- 
tinique and  Guadeloupe  inside  the 
French  system — have  been  held  up  to  us 
by  my  good  friend,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  as  a  model  system,  which 
pays  its  people  more  than  we  pay  them. 
Here  we  come  along  and  grant  to  them 
a  quota  of  43,000  tons  of  sugar  at  a  bonus 
of  $72  a  ton.  That  would  amount  to 
approximately  $3  million. 

France  gives  no  bonus  to  countries 
outside  the  French  colonial  empire. 
However,  we,  in  our  generosity,  would 
extend  this  to  them. 

BALANCE-Or-PATMENTS  ARGUMENT  FAILED 

It  may  be  said  that  the  administration 
spokesmen  say:  "Yes,  but  we  give  these 
bonuses  to  improve  our  balance-of- 
payments  position."  On  the  face  of  it, 
that  Is  somewhat  ridiculous.  We  pay 
more  than  the  market  price,  and  thus 
worsen  our  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion. 

This  would  be  particularly  objection- 
able in  the  case  of  France  because  we 
know  what  happens  to  the  payments 
which  are  made  to  Martinique  and 
Guadeloupe. 

The  French  planters  there  take  these 
payments  and  send  them  to  Paris.  They 
become  claims  of  the  French  banks  and 
of  the  Bank  of  France  against  America. 
The  policy  of  General  de  Gaulle  is  very 
clearly  to  take  every  claim  against  the 
United  States  and  ask  for  gold.  He  has 
drawn  out  from  the  United  States,  dur- 
ing these  past  9  months,  close  to  $1 
billion  worth  of  gold. 

The  amount  of  the  bonus  payments 
which  we  would  make  would  go  into 
French  hands  and  would  increase  the 
drain  on  our  gold.  Yet,  the  administra- 
tion spokesmen  have  the  nerve  to  say 
that  their  program  is  intended  to  help 
our  balance  of  payments.  Nothing 
could  be  more  adverse  to  our  balance  of 
payments.  This  applies  particularly  to 
the  payments  made  to  the  French 
colonies.  Just  as  the  payment  to 
Rhodesia  is  a  bonus  for  breaking  up  the 
British  Empire,  so  Is  the  bonus  to  Mar- 
tinique and  Guadeloupe  a  bonus  to  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  with  which  he  can  make 
a  further  raid  on  the  American  dollar. 

Even  If  we  wanted  to  help  South  Af- 
rica— and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
we  should — South  Africa,  as  the  largest 
gold  producer  in  the  world,  has  enough 
foreign  exchange  to  take  care  of  Itself. 
I  believe  it  is  true  that  approximately 
two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the 
world's  annual  production  of  gold  comes 
from  South  Africa.  South  Africa  does 
not  need  an  artificial  bonus  on  sugar. 

My  Republican  friends,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, for  once  seem  to  join  with  the 
administration.  This  Is  a  bipartisan 
raid  on  the  Treasury. 

does   PBOCRAM    EEALLT    help   the   POOR? 

It  Is  said  that  this  program  Is  designed 
to  help  the  poor  people.  If  we  were  to 
examine  the  ownership  of  land  In  most 


of  these  coimtries,  we  would  find  that 
the  ownership  is  highly  concentrated. 
There  may  be  some  individual  mitiga- 
tions of  this  general  rule.  Costa  Rica  Is 
a  most  democratic  and  enlightened 
Latin  American  country  with  wide  dis- 
tribution of  land.  Mexico  has  a  land 
program,  but  many  Mexican  polltlcos 
have  title  to  enormous  amoimts  of  land. 

In  the  main  the  land  In  Latin  America 
is  held  by  a  tightly  concentrated  group, 
and  the  bonus  payments  which  go  to 
them  would  go  into  its  hands — indeed, 
do  go  into  its  hands — and  would  still 
further  increase  the  inequality  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth  and  income. 

In  a  large  portion  of  the  cases,  that 
money  is  not  invested  in  the  countries 
which  ostensibly  receive  It.  The  money 
Is  shipped  to  Paris  and  to  Switzerland 
and  is  deposited  in  the  accounts  of  those 
families. 

The  big  landowners  of  Latin  America 
have  not  been  investing  In  their  own 
countries.  They  have  been  sending 
their  rent  money  abroad  and  getting 
themselves  ready  in  case  they  are  ousted 
from  their  native  lands. 

They  do  not  make  any  concessions  in 
return  for  the  enormous  bonuses  which 
we  are  paying.  They  do  not  have  to  use 
the  funds  for  schools,  roads,  or  public 
facilities.  They  do  not  have  to  proceed 
with  tax  reforms  or  land  reforms.  They 
do  not  have  to  pledge  that  they  will  in 
any  way  support  or  defend  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  or  our  common 
interests  in  defense  of  foreign  policy. 
None  of  these  conditions  are  imposed.  It 
is  a  Christmas  tree  with  substantial 
presents  hung  upon  it. 

past  help  already  repaid 

The  supporters  of  this  bill  fall  back 
on  the  argument  that  their  quotas  are 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  formula  which 
they  have  produced  would  give  addi- 
tional credit  to  certain  countries  for 
helping  to  supply  sugar  to  us  in  1963  and 
1964  when  supplies  were  short,  at  some 
cost  to  them.  However,  we  can  quickly 
determine  by  a  simple  calculation  that 
they  have  already  recouped  in  1965  any 
profits  which  were  foregone  in  1963  and 
1964. 

Under  the  projected  1964  program  of 
the  House  and  the  administration  bills, 
which  my  good  friend  from  Hawaii  would 
try  to  reinstate,  these  countries  would 
recoup,  in  the  5-year  period,  many  times 
any  monetary  loss  they  may  have 
suffered  in  the  1963-64  period. 

WEAKNESS    IK    PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  to  indicate  the  grave  weaknesses, 
indeed  the  scandalous  wastes,  contained 
in  the  present  sugar  programs.  But  it 
may  properly  be  asked,  as  Boss  Tweed 
once  said,  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  It?" 

I  happen  to  believe  that,  as  a  miminum, 
which  is  all  I  shall  suggest,  that  the  2V^ 
million  tons  which  the  United  States 
buys  abroad  should  be  purchased  at  the 
average  world  price  over  the  last  15 
years,  or  at  about  4.22  cents  a  pound. 
I  grant  that  shipping  costs  and  tariff 
are  also  proper  costs  of  laying  down 
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sugar  in  our  market.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  average  world  price,  on  a  15- 
year  moving  average,  and  the  highly  sub- 
sidized American  price,  would  be  re- 
couped by  way  of  an  import  tax  or  im- 
port fee.  and  placed  in  the  Treasury. 

Since  the  present  world  price  is  prob- 
ably deflated.  I  woiild  accept  a  15-year 
average  instead  of  the  current  world 
price.  That  would  include  the  high 
prices  of  the  Korean  war  period,  the 
post-Korean  war  period,  and  also  1963- 
64.  and  it  would  come  out  at  approx- 
imately 4'/4  cents  a  pound. 

FORMULA    PROVIDES    rAIR    PRICK 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  Intimately 
every  detail  of  the  sugar  industry  in  the 
Caribbean,  but  I  have  visited  most  of  the 
Caribbean  coimtrles,  have  talked  with 
people  there,  and  have  gone  into  the 
caneflelds;  and  I  am  not  totally  unin- 
formed on  the  subject.  Senators  will  find 
that  a  very  large  quantity  of  sugar  can  be 
produced  for  41/4  cents  a  pound;  and  I 
again  emphasize  that  at  least  the  In- 
ternational Conference  on  Sugar  which 
was  held  a  few  days  ago  had  imder  dis- 
cussion a  price  range  between  4  cents 
and  a  little  over  5  cents.  It  apparently 
did  not  consider  a  price  of  6.85  cents  a 
pound. 

What  I  am  sasring  is  that  the  differ- 
ence should  be  recouped  for  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  That  would  amount  to,  allow- 
ing for  shipping,  insurance,  and  tariffs, 
about  IV2  cents  a  pound,  or  $30  a  ton. 
and  on  the  2V4  million  tons  taken  in 
from  abroad,  if  we  apply  the  formvila  to 
all  sugar  from  abroad,  it  would  net 
slightly  less  than  $70  million  a  year.  I 
am  not  one  who  can  regard  $70  million 
a  year  as  a  mere  bagatelle. 

Ah,  but  the  administration  says, 
"These  are  poor  countries;  We  must 
give  them  assistance,  so  we  should  pay 
the  siigar  planters  this  $70  million  a 
year  in  order  to  help  the  poor  people." 

TRICKLX-DOWN    THIORT 

That  is  adopting  the  trickle-down 
theory  with  a  vengeance.  Enrich  the 
small  group  of  big  planters,  so  it  is  said, 
and  the  money  will  trickle  down  to  the 
common  peons,  the  campesinos  in  the 
field. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  the  trickle- 
down  theory  as  applied  to  the  United 
States.  The  members  of  my  party  have 
historically,  with  few  exceptions,  con- 
tended against  it  in  this  country.  But 
now  it  is  revived  for  foreign  countries. 
For  most  of  the  Latin  American  coim- 
trles. where  there  exists  almost  a  state 
of  feudalism,  it  certainly  would  not  ap- 
ply. Unlike  in  Hawaii,  there  is  very 
little  power  of  organization  of  the  plan- 
tation workers  in  those  countries.  The 
government,  in  all  too  many  cases,  is  an 
agency  of  the  planters,  the  military  be- 
ing the  political  expression  of  that  group, 
and  the  money  being  largely  sent  out  of 
the  country  or  spent  in  luxury  on  the 
Riviera,  or  on  yachts  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  on  the  dolce.  bon  vlvante 
life,  rather  than  on  the  life  of  pro- 
duction. 

PROCixDS  or  rER  roR  aujaitce 

That  Is  the  program  now.  Therefore. 
I  am  proposing,  since  I  am  concerned 
about  the  people  of  Latin  America,  that 


the  proceeds  be  used  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  so  that  the  premium  payments 
will  in  fact  go  to  the  people  in  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  countries,  not  to  the 
wealthy  overlords. 

I  am  proposing  that  we  return  to  the 
original  concept  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  that 
the  strength  of  American  economic  aid 
should  go  to  the  forgotten  people  of  Latin 
America,  the  people  who  bear  the  burdens 
of  toil  and  suffer  under  abject  poverty, 
and  whom  President  Kennedy  wanted  to 
help. 

Apparently  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Department  of  State  last 
December  held  to  that  point  of  view.  But 
a  deep  change  has  come  over  them. 
Again,  I  shall  not  indulge  in  personalities. 
I  regard  it  as  lamentable  that  the  present 
policy  of  the  Department  of  State — I 
hope  it  is  not  also  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration— seems  to  be  one  which 
favors  the  possessing  landowners  and  the 
military  powers,  who  have  established 
dictatorships  in  all  too  many  countries 
in  Latin  America  in  the  last  2  or  3  years, 
and  deals  with  those  who  have  rifles  and 
machlneguns,  and  have  military  power, 
and  those  who  have  economic  power,  and 
has  largely  forgotten  or  pushed  into  the 
background  the  need  of  the  great  masses 
of  the  people  in  Latin  America. 

I  hope  that  we  shall  return  to  the  origi- 
nal vision  of  John  F.  Kennedy.  I  plead 
for  that.  The  amendment  which  I  intend 
to  offer  provides  that  the  amounts  thus 
collected  In  hnport  fees  shall  be  ear- 
marked for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  to 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
for  education,  for  the  building  of  roads, 
for  the  establishment  of  building  and 
loan  associations,  and  for  productive  en- 
terprises, and  not  be  siphoned  off  to 
Switzerland  and  to  Paris. 

As  I  have  said,  unfortunately  this 
would  not  reduce  prices  to  the  American 
consumer.  It  is  hard  to  do  that  when  the 
foreign  and  domestic  programs  are  in- 
terwoven. However,  it  i^ould  provide 
funds  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
which  the  consimier  as  a  taxpayer  would 
otherwise  have  to  pay.  I  would  like  to 
make  this,  in  part,  a  net  addition  to  the 
other  funds. 

My  amendment  would  assure  that  the 
fimds  went  to  the  people  and  not  to  the 
big  landowners  and /or  Into  Swiss  banks. 

It  would  help  to  do  away  with  the  un- 
seemly lobbying  and  pressures  which 
have  brought  this  program  into  disre- 
pute. These  pressures  and  high  fees  for 
lobbyists  naturally  exist  when  such  huge 
subsidies  and  windfalls  are  at  stake. 

HELP  TO  FREE  CUBA 

In  addition  the  present  foreign  quotas 
are  basically  the  old  Cuban  quota,  redis- 
tributed among  the  producers.  Coun- 
tries which  receive  a  quota  at  the  pres- 
ent high  prices  are  naturally  not  anxious 
to  lose  the  quota.  To  this  degree,  there  is 
less  interest  than  there  would  otherwise 
be  on  the  part  of  those  who  receive 
quotas  for  Cuba  to  become  free  again 
and  to  regain  her  old  quota  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  now  have  a  slice  of  it. 

Let  me  make  that  clear.  When  Cuba 
comes  back  into  the  family  of  nations  as 
a  free  country,  having  overthrown  Cas- 
tro— which  I  hope  will  be  soon  and  deci- 
sive— we  cannot  turn  Cuba  loose.     We 


shall  have  to  restore  her  old  quota,  or  a 
very  large  portion  of  it.  That  is  the  mini- 
mum we  can  do.  But,  since  these  quotas 
are  already  being  redistributed  to  other 
countries  who  are  receiviiig  huge  bonuses 
because  of  it,  it  will  be  to  their  economic 
interest  not  to  have  Cuba  come  back  as 
a  free  country  but  to  have  Castro  stay 
there;  because,  as  long  as  Castro  stays, 
the  countries  will  get  their  quotas  and 
their  bonuses.  Thus,  I  believe  that  this 
proposal  would  be  a  mighty  instrument 
of  foreign  policy  as  well. 

OBLIGATION    TO    LATIN    AMERICA 

I  believe,  with  the  recent  developments 
in  Santo  Domingo,  we  have  now  probably 
adopted  a  policy  in  which  we  will  not 
permit,  by  a  variety  of  means,  commu- 
nism to  dominate  a  country,  at  least  in 
the  Carribbean. 

I  believe  that  history  will  have  to  re- 
cord whether  the  decision  in  April  was 
a  wise  one.  I  have  never  been  able  to  say 
that  it  was  not  a  wise  decision.  It  may 
well  have  been.  I  believe  it  will  be  for 
the  future  to  determine.  However,  we 
now  seem  to  be  committed  to  pre- 
vent communism  from  getting  a  foot- 
hold at  least  in  the  Caribbean  and  pos- 
sibly throughout  Latin  America. 

I  say  this  as  an  old  anti-imperialist. 
The  first  dollar  I  ever  earned  as  a  boy 
I  contributed  to  the  American  Anti-Im- 
perialist League  which  played  a  leading 
part  in  getting  our  marines  withdrawn 
from  Haiti  during  the  late  twenties  and 
early  thirties.  But  at  the  present  time, 
events  have  grown  to  international 
stature.  In  the  interests  of  national  se- 
curity we  must  prevent  conmiunlsm  from 
getting  established  in  the  Caribbean. 

It  can  be  argued,  therefore,  that  if 
this  is  our  p>ollcy,  we  should  give  eco- 
nomic advantages  to  them  as  well.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  fairly  decisive  factor. 

Therefore,  I  have  an  amendment 
which  would  allow  the  paying  of  the 
American  price  for  sugar  drawn  from 
the  Caribbean  with  the  exception  of  the 
French  and  British  possessions,  and  in 
Haiti,  and  that  we  should  not  give  a 
bonus  to  countries  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  which  we  owe  no  obliga- 
tion whatsoever,  so  far  as  I  know,  unless 
in  the  case  of  certain  small  coimtries. 
where  we  have  tracking  stations,  there 
may  be  some  Implicit,  under-the-table 
agreements  that  if  they  let  us  put  up 
tracking  stations  on  their  soil,  we  will 
give  them  something  economic  in  re- 
turn. 

We  have  certaiiily  no  special  obliga- 
tion under  the  sugar  program  to  those 
British  and  French  possessions  in  the 
Caribbean  which  are  already  under  the 
British  or  French  programs.  This  is 
especially  true  since  the  British  and 
French  take  no  sugar  at  their  highly  sub- 
dlzed  price  from  any  but  British  or 
French  possessions. 

We  certainly  have  no  obligation  to  a 
country  such  as  Haiti  with  its  cruel  dic- 
tatorship and  which  could  hardly  qual- 
ify under  any  of  the  loose  argiunents  put 
forward  by  the  State  and  Agriculture  De- 
partments' witnesses. 

I  believe  that  we  should  try  our  best 
to  do  what  is  best  in  this  program  and  to 
Impose  an  import  fee  on  all  of  the  for- 
eign producers.     It  seems  that  that  is 
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impossible  and  it  can  be  argued  that  we 
have  a  special  relationship  to  Latin 
America,  but  we  should  at  least  impose 
such  a  fee  on  the  sugar  we  receive  outside 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  from  the 
British  and  French  possessions  inside  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  Haiti. 

If  the  Senate  or  Congress  is  unwilling 
to  do  any  of  these  things,  we  believe  Con- 
gress should  postpone  the  foreign  aspects 
of  the  bill  until  such  time  as  the  Senate 
committee  and  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
have  the  time  to  make  a  determination 
on  this  complicated  subject  In  a  rational 
way,  but  of  course  permitting  the  domes- 
tic part  of  the  program  to  go  into  effect. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  joined  in 
the  general  sentiments  I  have  expressed 
in  the  minority  report  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  and  possibly  by  other  members 
of  the  committee.  The  Senator  from 
Termessee,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  in 
the  Chamber  today,  but  he  signed  the 
minority  views  with  me,  and  we  are  to- 
gether both  in  our  criticisms  and  in  our 
recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield  the 
floor  and  to  proceed  to  the  question  of 
the  amendments,  but  before  they  are 
considered  I  should  like  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  first? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  agree  with  much 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  hsis  said. 
He  has  certainly  studied  the  problem,  as 
have  many  of  us.  I  would  not  go  as  far 
as  the  Senator  goes  in  believing  that  the 
program  should  perhaps  be  done  away 
with. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  proposing 
that. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  realize  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  not.  I  share  his  current  concern 
for  the  consumer,  but  in  other  areas  the 
consumer  is  concerned,  especially  in 
wheat,  com,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  so 
on. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  forgive  me  for  interjecting,  but  it  is 
extraordinary  that  the  American  Farm 
Bureau,  which  criticizes  the  wheat  and 
com  program,  goes  for  the  sugar  pro- 
gram in  a  big  way.  It  seems  to  me  that 
sugar  has  a  great  attractive  power,  im- 
like  the  humble  grains  of  corn  and  wheat. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Kentucky  does  not 
have  any  sugarbeet  or  sugarcane  re- 
fineries so  I  can  perhaps  be  more  objec- 
tive. I  certainly  wish  to  support  the 
point  which  the  Senator  so  eloquently 
made,  that  we  have  an  obligation  in  this 
hemisphere.  The  Alliance  for  Progress 
was  laimched  and  we  all  supported  it,  or 
at  least  most  of  us  did.  The  program  was 
sent  to  us.  It  was  further  Implemented 
by  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Conunit- 
tee,  and  the  House  takes  It  away  from 
this  hemisphere  by  every  historic  for- 
mula it  can  devise.  We  had  a  formula 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  which 
was  described  in  the  committee.  I  also 
had  a  proposal  which  was  printed  and 
Introduced.  I  did  not  press  it,  because 
after  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  was  voted 


down,  I  saw  no  reason  to  further  delay 
the  committee.  Both  proposals  would 
have  done  more  for  this  hemisphere 
without  any  concept  as  to  whether  one 
country  had  a  dictatorship  or  another 
had  a  democracy ;  but  at  least  it  kept  it  in 
this  hemisphere.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor for  making  that  point  so  eloquently 
and  so  well. 

As  to  the  Importance  of  whatever  sugar 
program  we  are  going  to  have  offshore, 
let  us  see  to  it  that  the  hemisphere  gets 
Its  historic  share,  and  even  more,  because 
this  is  our  first  responsibility. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  is  the  second 
amendment  which  I  intended  to  propose. 
I  shall  probably  not  propose  the  first  one 
if  we  can  gef  considerable  support  for 
the  second  one,  namely,  to  pay  a  pre- 
mium price  on  all  sugar  imported  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere  to  us,  with  the 
exception  of  the  British  and  French  pos- 
sessions and  Haiti,  and  then  to  pay  at 
the  world  market  price  for  sugar  im- 
ported from  outside  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, and  levy  an  import  fee,  and  use 
the  fee  of  about  $20  million  for  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

Mr.  MORTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  think  that  amendment  would 
have  a  better  chance  than  the  first  one. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  it  would. 
Then,  purely  for  the  record,  I  may  have 
the  first  one  printed,  but  first  propose 
the  second  one. 

Mr.  MORTON.  One  problem  with  re- 
spect to  Haiti  is  that  the  people  in  that 
country  are  probably  at  the  bottom  of 
the  economic  ladder. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  I  can  get  the  Sen- 
ator's support,  I  may  be  willing  to  strike 
out  Haiti. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  shall  discuss  that 
with  the  Senator  in  the  cloakroom. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  British  West 
Indies  and  the  British  possessions  in 
this  hemisphere  have  a  preferential  mar- 
ket in  London.  I  believe  that  the  French 
sugar  in  this  hemisphere  is  produced  in 
Guadeloupe  and  Martinique.  I  think 
the  sugar  there  has  a  degree  of  prefer- 
ence. If  not,  Charles  de  Gaulle  can  give 
it  to  them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  My 
question  is  why  we  should  give  them 
preference  in  our  own  market  when  the 
French  do  not  extend  a  similar  prefer- 
ence to  countries  outside  the  French 
colonies. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  regret  that  I  was  not 
present  in  the  Chamber  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  referred  to  what  Hawaii 
receives  under  the  Compliance  Act.  As 
I  understand,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
believes  the  payments  under  the  Compli- 
ance Act  to  producers  in  Hawaii  are  too 
large.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  merely  mentioned 
that  they  exist.  Hawaii  can  produce 
sugar,  even  with  the  high  wages  which 
are  paid  there,  more  cheaply  than  can 
other  American  producers. 

Mr.  FONG.  With  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  what  is  paid  to  Hawaiian  sugar 
workers,  we  pay  the  highest  wages  in 
the  sugar-producing  countries.  With 
fringe  benefits,  the  wages  ei^ceed  $25  a 


day.    That  is  higher  than  is  paid  to  agri- 
ciiltural  workers  elsewhere. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  may  be  true 
since  the  Agricultural  Act  was  passed 
with  reference  to  Hawaii.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  true  the  big  five  families  ran 
Hawaii. 


SAINT  AUGUSTINE  QUADRICENTEN- 
NIAL  COMMISSION 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  30  seconds? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  am  happy  to  yield,  pro- 
vided I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
technically  I  still  have  the  floor.  I 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  for  a 
question.  I  am  also  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  amendments  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  S.  516. . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  bill  (8. 
516)  to  amend  the  joint  resolution  en- 
titled "Joint  resolution  to  establish  the 
Saint  Augustine  Quadrlcentennial  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved August  14,  1962  (76  Stat.  386), 
to  provide  that  eight  members  of  such 
Commission  shall  be  appointed  by  the " 
President,  to  provide  that  such  Commis- 
sion shall  not  terminate  prior  to  De- 
cember 31,  1966,  and  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  such  joint  resolution,  which  were,  on 
page  2,  strike  out  lines  6  through  9,  in- 
clusive, and  insert: 

Sec  2.  Section  4(b)  of  such  Joint  resolu- 
tion is  amended  by  Inserting,  immediately 
after  "Congress"  in  the  last  sentence  thereof, 
the  following:  ",  except  that  the  Commis- 
sion may  continue  in  existence  \intil  De- 
cember 31,  1966." 

On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  10  through 
15,  Inclusive. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  joint  resolution 
entitled  'Joint  resolution  to  establish  the 
Saint  Augustine  Quadricentennial  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes',  ap- 
proved August  14,  1962  (76  Stat.  386), 
to  provide  that  eight  members  of  such 
Commission  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  that  such  Commission 
may  continue  in  existence  until  Dec«n- 
ber  31,  1966." 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senator  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF   1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  11135)  to  amend 
and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

Mr.  FONQ.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois said  that  he  merely  mentioned  the 
very  large  compliance  payments  paid  to 
the  sugar  producers  in  Hawaii.  But  to 
say  that  he  merely  mentioned  them  could 
leave  the  wrong  impression  in  the  minds 
of  certain  people.  Prior  to  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Act  there  was  no  tax  on  the 
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processor  of  raw  sugar.  With  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Jones-Costigan  Act.  the  Fed- 
eral Government  imposed  a  tax  on  proc- 
essors of  sugar.  This  money  was  placed 
in  a  special  fund  to  be  paid  to  the  pro- 
ducers and  processors  if  they  complied 
with  certain  restrictions  in  the  matter  of 
labor  and  marketing  and  other  factors. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  true,  but 
Senator  Costigan  would  turn  over  in  his 
grave  if  he  knew  what  happened  to  the 
law  he  sponsored  30  years  ago. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
remark  that  Senator  Costigan  would  turn 
over  In  his  grave.  I  think  he  did  a  very 
fine  piece  of  work.  It  was  through  his 
efforts  that  the  money  was  collected, 
which  was  placed  in  a  special  fund. 
From  the  fund,  the  money  was  paid  over 
to  producers  if  they  complied  with  cer- 
tain restrictions  contained  in  the  act. 
However,  that  law  was  declared  unconsti- 
tutional. So  the  money  was  then  paid 
into  the  Treasury,  and  the  payments 
could  be  made  from  the  General  Treasury 
funds  to  the  producers,  to  get  away  from 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  procedure 
as  ruled  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  money  which  has  been  collected 
under  the  processing  tax  is  more  than 
the  amount  which  has  been  paid  back  to 
the  sugar  producers. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  very  much 
more — $95,791,000  was  collected,  and 
$90,519,000  was  distributed.  So  there 
was  only  a  difference  of  $5  million.  I 
quote  from  the  bulletin  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Finance  Committee  on  the 
Sugar  Act.  page  23.  But  the  consumer 
pays  the  tax. 

Mr.  FONG.  Since  1934  the  Federal 
Government  has  collected  over  $2  billion 
in  taxes  and  is  ahead  to  the  tune  of  over 
half  a  billion  dollars. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  that  is  true. 
Mr.  PONG.  So  far  as  producers  in 
Hawaii  are  concerned,  last  year  the  Fed- 
eral Government  collected  from  produc- 
ers under  the  processing  tax  over  $10 
million  and  returned  to  the  producers  in 
Hawaii  $8  million.  So  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  ahead  $2  million  In  last  year's 
collections. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator's  col- 
league [Mr.  Inouye]  Introduced  the  fig- 
ures earlier.  However,  it  is  not.  ulti- 
mately, the  producers  who  pay  these 
taxes;  it  is  the  consimiers  who  pay  the 
taxes,  because  the  costs  are  passed  on  to 
the  cost  of  the  refined  sugar  and  the 
tax  is  paid  by  the  consumers.  So  it  is 
not  correct  to  say  that  the  producers  pay 
the  tax.  It  is  the  consimiers  who  pay 
the  tax. 

Mr.  PONG.  Although  the  distin- 
guished Senator  is  correct  when  he  says 
that  the  consumers  pay  the  tax,  the 
whole  sugar  concept  Is  a  concept  in 
which  we  are  trsrlng  to  balance  the  needs 
of  producers  and  consimiers  and  also 
meet  our  international  obligations. 
Considering  all  the  facets  of  the  problem, 
we  have  produced  a  sugar  bill  which  we 
think  will  take  care  of  our  international 
commitments  and  take  care  of  the  fact 
that  we  must  produce  sugar  as  a  strate- 
gic commodity  for  our  Nation  and  also 
take  care  that  we  do  not  gouge  our  con- 
sumers. 
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At  present,  there  is  a  Federal  excise 
tax  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  raw 
sugar  processed  in  the  United  States. 
In  1964,  the  U.S.  Treasury  collected  $10,- 
837.210  on  processing  of  cane  sugar  pro- 
duced just  by  Hawaii  sugar  companies. 
The  tax  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  sugar  produced  each  year 
by  each  company  in  Hawaii  is  more  than 
the  same  company  receives  in  compli- 
ance payments. 

The  purpose  of  the  tax  is  to  provide 
funds  to  pay  U.S.  sugar  producers  or 
processors  for  maintaining  good  wages 
and  worldng  conditions,  promoting  or- 
derly development  of  the  sugar  industry 
and  stabilizing  the  price  of  sugar  for 
consumers. 

Federal  law  permits  conditional  com- 
pliance payments  to  producers,  or  to 
processors  who  are  also  producers,  when 
they  first,  comply  with  sugar  production 
and  marketing  restrictions;  second,  pay 
at  least  the  oflflcial  minimum  wages  to 
workers;  third,  do  not  employ  child  la- 
bor; and  fourth,  in  the  case  of  proces- 
sors, pay  at  least  the  oflBcial  minimum 
prices  for  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane. 

Compliance  payments  received  by  25 
of  the  26  Hawaii  sugar  producers  in  1964 
totaled  $8,679,132.  Figures  are  not 
available  for  one  company. 

Thus,  in  1964  the  U.S.  Treasury  col- 
lected on  Hawaii  sugar  processed  some 
$2  million  more  than  Hawaii  sugar  com- 
panies received  in  compliance  payments. 

In  fact,  since  1937,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  collected  more  in  process- 
ing taxes  on  Hawaii  sugar  than  has  been 
paid  to  Hawaii  sugar  producers.  So  it 
is  clear  compliance  payments  do  not 
represent  a  net  drain  on  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. 

On  the  other  hand,  compliance  pay- 
ments are  crucial  to  the  continuance  of 
the  Hawaii  sugar  industry.  In  1964, 
compliance  payments  to  Hawaii  com- 
panies ranged  from  $51,000  to  $1,074,000, 
with  the  majority  of  the  companies  re- 
ceiving more  than  $200,000. 

While  these  payments  are  large,  the 
cost  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  per  ton  in 
Hawaii  is  substantially  less  than  any 
other  domestic  producing  area. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  FONG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  President,  is  who  has  the 
floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  have  his  squatter's  rights  turned 
into  proprietary  rights. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  still  recognize  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
the  floor. 

I  ask  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield  to  me  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
with  the  understanding  that  this  is  not 
a  proprietary  right  and  exists  by  suf- 
ferance. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  be  relieved  from  the  floor 
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and  that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  be 
recognized  in  his  own  right. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.   I  am  sorry.   I  cannot. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thought  the  Senator 
wanted  to  go  to  lunch. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  not  the 
problem. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  yielding  to  me  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  payments 
In  1964  to  Hawaii  producers  per  ton  were 
$8.96,  whereas  compliance  payments  to 
sugar  producers  in  other  areas  of  the 
United  States  ranged  from  $12.93  a  ton 
to  $16.20  a  ton. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  producers  in 
Hawaii  receive  far  less  than  the  pro- 
ducers In  other  States  of  the  Union. 
They  are  only  paid  $8.96  a  ton  and  I 
believe  almost  all  of  our  companies  in 
the  State  of  Hawaii  only  receive  $8.96  a 
ton. 

Even  with  these  compliance  payments, 
the  return  on  invested  capital  in  Hawaii's 
sugar  industry  is  extremely  nominal.  In 
a  substantial  number  of  years,  the  ma- 
jority of  Hawaii  sugar  companies  have 
wound  up  in  the  red  despite  receiving 
compliance  payments. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  pro- 
duction of  cane  sugar  in  Hawaii  is  vastly 
different  from  production  of  other  com- 
modities, which  can  be  grown  by  thou- 
sands of  small  farmers  on  small  acreage. 

Hawaii  sugar  can  be  efficiently  pro- 
duced only  by  corporate  entities.  They 
cannot  operate  on  a  fragmented  basis. 
Thousands  of  acres  are  needed  for  ef- 
ficient and  profitable  operations.  Also, 
sugarcane  requires  22  to  24  months  be- 
fore harvest;  other  crops  only  a  single 
growing  season. 

This  is  why  Hawaii's  sugar  yield  of 
1,110.000  tons  annually  is  produced  by 
only  26  companies  in  operations  integrat- 
ing production  and  processing. 

The  sugar  industry  in  Hawaii  provides 
year-round  employment  for  some  12,500 
workers.  The  payroll  totals  at>out  $65.- 
500,000.  Hawaii's  sugar  workers  are  the 
highest  paid  in  the  world — at  least  $25  a 
day. 

These  workers  would  face  unemploy- 
ment if  Hawaii's  sugar  industry  col- 
lapses, as  it  would  if  these  compliance 
payments  were  eliminated.  Where  would 
these  workers  find  jobs? 

Hawaii's  sugar  industry,  although 
owned  by  only  26  companies,  is  owned 
by  about  12.300  individual  stockholders, 
of  whom  almost  two-thirds  live  in 
Hawaii. 

Hawaii's  sugar  industry  is  a  world 
leader  in  sugar  technology  and  mechani- 
zation. It  has  served  America  well  in 
war  and  in  peace  to  help  supply  our 
Nation  with  sugar,  so  basic  to  human 
needs. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the 
Federal  excise  taxes  paid  on  processed 
sugar  more  than  pay  for  the  compliance 
payments  going  to  domestic  producers 
who  pay  good  wages. 

The  excise  tax  and  compliance  pay- 
ments oi)erate  In  tandem.  If  the  com- 
pliance payments  were  abolished  Ha- 
waii's sugar  Industry  would  be  ruined. 
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The  compliance  pasmaents  paid  for  Ha- 
waiian sugar  in  effect  represent  money 
taken  away  from  Hawaiian  sugar.  It  is 
a  self-supporting  program.  Excise  taxes 
collected,  as  I  have  stated,  more  than  pay 
for  the  compliance  payments.  If  the 
compliance  payments  and  the  excise  tax 
are  abolished,  our  State  will  come  out  far 
ahead.  In  fact,  Hawaii  would  be  almost 
$2  million  ahead  if  the  excise  tax  were 
abolished  and  the  compliance  payment 
were  abolished. 

The  compliance  payment  is  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  the  thousands  of  sugar 
workers  In  Hawaii  and  to  the  welfare  of 
the  12,300  stockholders  who  own  the  26 
corporate  entities  in  Hawaii. 

So  far  as  Hawaii  is  concerned,  produc- 
tion of  sugar  is  quite  a  unique  agricul- 
tural enterprise,  different  from  the  usual 
enterprise  conducted  by  the  small 
farmer. 

We  have  the  world's  largest  entities 
which  are  eflBcient  enough  to  pay  the 
plantation  field  worker  $25  a  day.  The 
compliance  payment  made  to  our  sugar 
producer  is  a  fair  way  of  compensating 
the  producers  of  sugar  when  we  tax  them 
one-half  cent  per  pound  in  the  processing 
of  raw  sugar. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
DUnols  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 

Since  the  matter  was  not  really  be- 
fore the  body,  I  am  not  proposing  at 
present  to  eliminate  the  domestic  quotas, 
the  production  payments,  the  processing 
tax,  or  any  feature  connected  with  the 
domestic  program. 

I  was  Interested  In  ventilating  some  of 
the  facts  so  that  the  American  public 
might  have  a  laetter  view  of  the  actual 
situation  and  at  some  time  in  the  future 
be  better  able  to  make  a  long-term 
judgment. 

I  shall  try  to  let  what  I  said  sink  in 
for  a  time. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  yield 
to  me  for  6  or  8  minutes? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  still  retain  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  little 
more  than  4  years  have  passed  since  this 
administration  created  the  much- 
vaunted  Alliance  for  Progress.  Through- 
out that  period,  in  its  public  statements 
the  administration  has  treated  the  Al- 
liance nations  as  favorite  children.  But 
more  often  than  not,  in  its  public  actions 
the  administration  has  treated  them  as 
orphans. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  string  of  broken  promises. 

Recently,  the  administration  estab- 
lished a  new  record  for  breaking  the 
promises  it  has  made  to  our  Alliance 
partners  by  breaking  one  within  24 
hours. 

On  August  17,  1965,  the  President, 
speaking  on  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Alliance,  prom- 
ised that  the  United  States  would  "main- 
tain a  regularly  expanding  market  for 
sugar  produced  by  Latin  America."  The 
following  day  he  transmitted  to  Congress 


the  proposed  1965  Sugar  Act  which  would 
do  just  the  opposite. 

It  would  reduce  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress nations'  share  of  the  foreign  sugar 
quota  from  77.8  percent  in  the  1962  Act 
to  63.8  percent.  This  means  a  reduction 
of  over  600,000  tons  per  year  In  sugar  ex- 
ports by  Alliance  nations  to  the  United 
States. 

Even  If  this  reduction  represented  a 
net  savings  to  the  United  States,  one 
would  wonder  whether  the  administra- 
tion was  justlfled  In  breaking  Its  prom- 
ise. But  the  reduction  does  not  represent 
a  savings.  Far  from  It.  The  very  same 
bill  proposes  to  reallocate  much  of  the 
sugar  trade  the  Alliance  nations  would 
lose  to  protectorates  of  France,  which  at 
this  very  moment  Is  trying  to  aggravate 
our  balance-of-payments  problem  and 
scarcely  needs  to  be  handed  even  more 
dollars,  or  to  British  Commonwealth  na- 
tions which  enjoy  preferential  treatment 
in  sugar  exports  to  Britain  and  cannot 
pretend  that  they  need  the  trade  bonus 
offered  by  the  administration. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  ad- 
ministration's aid  program,  one  thing 
Is  clear  beyond  argument.  When  the 
United  States  has  an  opportunity,  with- 
out cost  to  itself,  to  provide  mucli  needed 
trade  opportunities  to  the  underde- 
veloped countries  of  Latin  America,  It 
should  not  take  these  opportunities  away 
from  Latin  America  and  give  them  to 
countries  that  are  under  the  wing  of 
Britain  or  Prance,  To  do  so  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  Alliance. 

The  administration's  bill  is  the  result 
of  the  administration  using  a  computer, 
rather  than  Its  head  or  Its  heart,  to 
allocate  foreign  sugar  quotas.  The 
quotas  are  the  product  of  a  proposal  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture — to  which 
the  President  appears  to  have  assigned 
major  foreign  policy  responsibilities  that 
might  just  as  rationally  be  assigned  to 
the  Post  OflSce  Department — that  foreign 
sugar  allocations  be  based  on  1963-64 
sugar  shipments  to  the  United  States. 

These  were  years  of  utter  chaos  In  our 
sugar  program,  aptly  described  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  as  the 
"two  most  unusual  and  abnormal  years 
in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  sugar  program." 
While  I  am  not  expert  In  the  use  of 
computers,  it  seems  reasonable  to  pre- 
sume that  if  you  feed  abnormal  data  into 
a  computer  you  obtain  an  abnormal 
formula.  That,  to  put  it  mildly,  de- 
scribes the  administration's  formula. 

Furthermore,  the  concept  of  the  ad- 
ministration's bin  that  nations  should  be 
rewarded  or  punished  for  their  willing- 
ness or  lack  of  willingness  to  export  sugar 
to  the  United  States  in  1964,  when  our 
price  was  lower  than  the  world  price, 
ignores  the  fact  that  these  rewards  and 
punishments  have  already  been  meted 
out.  Sugar  quotas  in  1965  have  been 
based  on  1964  performance.  South 
Africa,  for  example,  has  made  twice  as 
much  on  sugar  exports  to  the  United 
States  this  year  as  it  lost  in  1964.  Other 
countries  have  earned  similarly  dispro- 
portionate rewards. 

And  the  Latin  American  nations  which 
the  administration  would  punish  have 
already  been  punished.  Many  of  these 
nations  have  had  substantial^  reduced 


quotas  in  1965  and  are  faced  with  rising 
unemployment  In  their  sugar  Industries. 
We  have  a  stake  In  helping  these  coun- 
tries hold  the  line  against  communism 
and  one  wonders  whether  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  by  taking  action  de- 
signed to  increase  unemployment  in 
Latin  America  and  thus  strengthening 
the  hands  of  the  Communists,  is  punish- 
ing just  Latin  America  or  the  United 
States  as  well. 

Indeed,  one  wonders  whether  the  vari- 
ous departments  ever  consult  each  other 
in  this  administration.  Not  long  ago 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  observed  that 
the  1964  world  sugar  crisis  played  a 
major  part  in  the  Etomlnlcan  uprising. 
Yet  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
poses to  perpetuate  that  crisis  and  spread 
It  through  Latin  America. 

The  sugar  bill  passed  by  the  House 
would  allocate  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress nations  100,000  more  tons  of  sugar 
annually  than  would  the  administration's 
bill.  It  is  therefore  an  improvement 
over  the  administration's  bill  but  one 
which  lacks  any  consistent  logic.  In 
several  Instances,  quotas  are  apparently 
allocated  by  whim  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  any  consistent  rationale. 

I  propose  an  amendment  to  the  House 
bill  that  gives  the  Congress  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  good  on  the  administra- 
tion's August  17,  1965,  promise.  I  pro- 
pose the  amendment  with  the  flrm  belief 
that  we  indeed  should  make  good  on  that 
promise.  And  I  submit  that  the  alloca- 
tion of  foreign  quotas  in  my  amendment 
has  logic  to  commend  it  as  the  House 
bill  has  not. 

My  amendment  would  not  change  the 
domestic  Industry  quotas  proposed  by  the 
administration  and  Included  in  the 
House  bill.  It  also  leaves  unchanged  the 
Philippine  quota  established  in  the 
House  bill.  For  other  foreign  quotas  it 
substitutes  a  formula  based  on  the  1962 
Sugar  Act. 

The  quotas  established  in  the  1962  act 
reflected  historic  sugar  shipments.  They 
were,  by  and  large,  fair  quotas.  To  the 
extent  there  is  any  discernible  thread 
in  the  history  of  sugar  shipments  since 
1962,  it  is  a  thread  spun  by  the  1962  act. 
In  short,  as  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  suggested,  1962  sugar  quotas 
provide  the  only  reasonable  basis  for 
assigning  quotas  in  1965. 

With  a  few  exceptions  my  amendment 
Is  based  on  the  assignment  to  each  coun- 
try of  its  1962  quota  percentage.  In  ad- 
dition, the  amendment  adopts  the  House 
proposal  that  the  Cuban  quota  be  re- 
duced from  57.77  percent  to  44.25  per- 
cent. That  change  makes  sense  for  It 
would  reduce  somewhat  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  quota  available  for  Cuba  when 
it  again  becomes  a  friendly  nation  and 
the  quotas  for  the  rest  of  Latin  America. 
But  where  the  House  bill  distributes 
these  13  percentage  points  harum- 
scarum,  my  amendment  would  reallocate 
them  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  nations 
based  solely  on  their  relative  quotas  in 
the  1962  act.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  13  points  shared  from  Cuba's  quota 
should  be  given  to  nations  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  particularly  since 
most  of  the  non-Western  Hemisphere 
countries  listed  In  the  House  bill  have 
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preferential  markets  other  than  the 
United  States.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  allocate  any  of  the  13  Cuban  points 
to  non-Alliance  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  every  one  of  which  can  sell 
sugar  to  Britain  or  France  at  a  price  vir- 
tually equal  to  the  U.S.  price.  And  there 
is  every  reason  why  the  13  Cuban  points 
should  be  given  to  our  Alliance  partners 
as  my  amendment  would  do.  In  sum,  my 
amendment  would  allocate  over  300,000 
more  tons  of  sugar  annually  to  the  Al- 
liance nations  than  would  the  adminis- 
tration's bill  and  175.000  more  tons  than 
the  House  bill. 

-The  only  exceptions  to  reliance  on  the 
1962  act  In  the  amendment  I  propose 
are  the  allocation  of  quotas  to  countries 
which  were  not  in  the  1962  act  but  have 
developed  a  record  of  sugar  exports  to 
the  United  States  since  that  date  and 
were  included  in  the  administration's 
bill:  Venezuela,  Argentina.  Mauritius, 
Swaziland,  Southern  Rhodesia,  and 
Malagasy.  For  the  first  two  countries  I 
have  proposed  the  quota  percentages 
contained  In  the  administration's  bill; 
for  the  last  four  I  have  used  the  per- 
centages in  the  House  bill  which  are 
practically  the  same  as  those  in  the  ad- 
ministration's bin.  Furthermore,  in 
recognition  of  the  Increased  Importance 
of  Bolivia  and  Honduras  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  of  Thailand  In  southeast  Asia, 
my  amendment  would  allocate  to  these 
countries  the  yearly  quotas  allocated  to 
them  under  the  uavae  bill,  even  though 
these  countries  have  not  previously  ex- 
ported sugar  to  the  United  States. 

This  country  has  a  deep  and  perma- 
nent stake  In  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Many  of  the  Alliance  nations  have  de- 
veloped democratic  governments  and 
free  enterprise  economies  in  the  face  of 
stiff  and  growing  Communist  opposition. 
We  have  an  opportunity  In  the  1965 
Sugar  Act  to  assist  those  countries.  Our 
alternative  Is  to  assist  those  who  do  not 
need  our  help.  Furthermore.  In  this  act 
we  can  render  assistance  to  the  Alliance 
nations  without  additional  cost  to  our- 
selves. I  fear  that  If  we  do  not  seize 
upon  this  opportunity  we  will  pay  dearly 
In  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORTON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  Senator 
has  made  a  fine  statement.    While  I,  of 
course,  support  the  bill  that  the  commit- 
tee reported.  I  believe  the  Senator  rec- 
ognizes that,  for  the  most  part,  both  the 
Senate  and  House  committees,  insofar 
as  they  amended  the  bill,  tend  in  the 
direction  that  the  Senator  had  In  mind, 
,  toward  providing  more  adequately  for 
the  economy  of  Latin  America,  to  which 
countries  we  are  committed  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  agree  that  the  House, 
as  I  pointed  out,  made  it  better  by  more 
than  100,000  tons.  We,  in  our  actions  in 
the  committee  this  morning,  yesterday, 
and  last  week,  went  beyond  that. 

We  have  approached  what  I  am  seeking 
to  do  here.  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall 
press  this  amendment.  I  certainly  shall 
I  not  press  It  until  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, who  has  the  floor,  has  his  amend- 
ments decided  one  way  or  the  other. 


I  felt  that  I  wanted  to  make  this  point 
because  It  seems  utterly  ridiculous  to  me 
to  go  beyond  the  hemisphere  merely  be- 
cause the  Cuban  situation  upset  the  sug- 
ar picture  when  Castro  took  over  Cuba. 
It  it  utterly  ridiculous  to  grant  these 
quotas  on  a  worldwide  basis.  If  we  once 
again  have  a  friendly  Cuba,  the  chickens 
will  really  come  home  to  roost  when  we 
have  to  give  them  a  quota  of  more  than 
1  mllUon  tons.  Where  would  we  obtain 
such  a  quota?  We  would  have  to  take  it 
from  other  countries. 

Why  should  we  spread  our  sugar  quotas 
all  over  the  world  when  we  can  confine 
them  to  this  hemisphere?  It  would  be 
easier  to  talk  with  our  friends  In  this 
hemisphere  later  and  say  to  them :  "You 
know  that  we  have  to  take  care  of  one  of 
your  neighbors."  It  would  be  easier  to 
do  that  than  to  take  the  quota  away  from 
a  country  out  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  hold  In  my  hand  a  very  attractive 
document  printed  In  white  with  gold 
letters.  It  contains  beautiful  pictures 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Comnfiittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  well 
as  individual  Latin  American  ambassa- 
dors. 

The  book  contains  a  group  picture  of 
these  people  and  It  also  contains  pictures 
of  them  holding  meetings. 

This  book  contains  the  remarks  of  the 
President  made  at  this  meeting  which 
commemorated  the  foiu"th  anniversary 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  This  Is  the 
statement  of  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 
He  urged  that  the  so-called  Import  fee 
arrangement  be  eliminated  because  It 
was  thought  that  It  would  be  very  help- 
ful to  the  economy  of  their  countries. 

This  is  what  the  President  said,  and 
all  of  these  people  were  present.  The  pic- 
tures of  these  people  were  printed  in  color 
so  that  they  could  see  themselves. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  said,  under 
a  heading,  "Healthy  Commodity  Price 
Structure": 

First,  we  must  step  up  our  efforts  to  pre- 
vent disastrous  changes  In  the  prices  of  those 
basic  commodities  which  are  the  llfeblood 
of  so  many  of  our  economies.  We  will  con- 
tinue— as  we  did  this  week  In  London — to 
strengthen  the  operation  of  the  coffee  agree- 
ment and  to  search  for  ways  to  stabilize  the 
price  of  cocoa. 

We  will  try  to  maintain  a  regularly  expand- 
ing market  for  the  sugar  that  Is  produced  in 
Latin  America.  And.  consistent  with  the 
CIAP  recommendations,  I  will  propose  this 
afternoon  that  Congress  eliminate  the  spe- 
cial import  fee  on  sugar  so  that  the  full 
price  will  go  to  the  Latin  American  pro- 
ducers. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  a  re- 
sponsible legislator  who,  at  one  time, 
served  in  a  responsible  post  in  the  State 
Department  under  a  previous  adminis- 
tration. Would  it  not  make  us  look  like 
a  bunch  of  geese  before  the  world  for 
our  President  to  have  his  picture  taken 
with  these  people  when  he  is  telling  them 
what  we  will  do,  and  then  we  try  to  tell 
them  that  we  will  make  them  provide 
sugar  at  a  certain  price? 

Mr.  MORTON.  That  question  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
I    am    not    arguing    that    point.      My 


amendment  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  price  or  duties. 

I  stated  that  the  President  said  on  one 
day  that  he  would  do  a  certain  thing  and 
the  next  day  he  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress to  cut  the  Latin  American  sugar 
quota.    That  is  my  point. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  quarrel  on 
this  issue,  he  had  better  do  that  on  his 
own  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Who  has  the  floor? 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORTON.     I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    If  we  say  we 
are  going  to  do  something,  we  ought  to 
doit. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  tell 
people  that  we  will  do  a  certain  thing,  we 
had  better  keep  our  word. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  all  for  us  keeping  our  word 
and  giving  these  countries  the  quotas 
provided  under  the  1962  act.  That  was 
also  implied  in  the  book  to  which  the 
Senator  referred. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  I  am  not  seriously  opposing 
altering  the  amount  of  sugar  which  we 
get  from  Latin  America  or  the  price 
which  we  will  pay  for  this  amount  of 
sugar  or  the  proposal  that  they  receive 
the  American  price.  However,  I  do  pro- 
pose that  on  sugar  from  outside  Latin 
America,  we  levy  an  import  fee,  which 
would  be  used  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress and  would  therefore  give  more  re- 
sources to  Latin  America  than  Is  now 
proposed.  I  do  not  want  this  to  be  por- 
trayed as  being  a  means  of  taking  money 
away  from  the  poor  Latin  American 
peons.  I  have  proposed  that  we  give 
them  more. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  the  Senator  abandoning  his  pro- 
posal to  impose  a  fee,  which  he  has  here- 
tofore made? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  abandoned 
that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rejoice  that  the  Senator  has  come 
to  see  the  light. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  not  come  to 
see  the  light,  because  the  light  was  al- 
ways on  my  side.  It  was  behind  my 
shoulder.  I  recognize  that  we  cannot 
do  this  because  the  President  has  com- 
mitted us.  I  therefore  have  made  this 
proposal. 

Mr.    MORTON.    Mr.   President,   win 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  MORTON.  While  the  Senator 
was  absent  from  the  Chamber,  I  had  a 
colloquy  with  the  Senator,  and  he  has 
now  offered  his  amendment  as — to  use 
an  expression  from  the  French  Quar- 
ter of  New  Orleans — lagniappe  to  get 
my  vote. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
a  judgment  as  to  what  the  parliamen- 
tary possibilities  were.  I  am  ready  to 
.strike  out  Haiti  and  let  Haiti  come  in. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  wishes  to 
speak,  and  I  shall  yield  the  floor,  but  I 
hope  to  speak  later  in  the  afternoon, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  very 
much.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions of  either  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  who  Is  in  charge  of 
the  bill,  or  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. My  questions  have  to  do  with  al- 
lotments for  new  growers. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  act  provid- 
ing allotments  for  new  growers?  Or 
does  the  act  establish  any  new  areas? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  I  may  reply  to  the 
Senator's  question,  it  does  not  establish 
any  new  areas,  but  It  does  provide  that 
the  Secretary  will  have  the  right — and  I 
read  from  page  33  of  the  report: 

(8)  In  order  to  protect  the  sugarbeet 
production  history  for  farm  operators  (or 
farms)  who  in  any  crop  year,  because  of  a 
crop-rotation  program  or  for  reasons  be- 
yond their  control,  are  unable  to  utilize  all 
or  a  portion  of  the  farm  proportionate  share 
acreage,  established  pursuant  to  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may  reserve  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  three  crop  years  the  produc- 
tion history  for  any  such  farm  operators  (or 
farms)  to  the  extent  of  the  farm  propor- 
tionate share  acreage  rele^ed.  The  propor- 
tionate share  acreage  so  released  may  be 
reallotted  to  other  farm  operators  (or 
farms),  but  no  production  history  shall 
accrue  to  such  other  farm  operators  (or 
farms)  by  virtue  of  such  reallocation  of  the 
proportionate    share    acreage    so    released. 

(9)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reserve 
from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  re- 
quirements for  the  1966,  1967,  and  1968  crops 
of  sugarbeets  a  total  acreage  estimated  to 
yield  not  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  for  each  such  crop 
to  provide  any  nonafBliated  single  plant 
processor  of  sugarbeets  with  an  estimated 
quantity  of  sugar  for  marketing  of  not  to 
exceed  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons  of 
sugar  raw  value. 

In  other  words,  the  Secretary  may 
acquire  a  reserve  from  people  who  are 
not  in  a  position  to  use  their  full  allot- 
ments, and  make  that  reserve  available 
to  any  single  plant  processor  of  sugar- 
beets,  which  I  assume  to  be  necessarily 
a  new  processor,  or  a  processor  who  has 
recently  started  operating,  but  who  does 
not  have  the  required  acreage  or  the  re- 
quired tonnage  necessary  to  make  his 
operation  profitable.  The  Secretary  has 
available  up  to  25,000  short  tons  for  such 
allocations.  I  do  not  think  that  would 
permit  him  to  authorize  acreage  that  Is 
new  as  of  now,  but  It  would  permit  him 
to  make  available  acreage  that  was  au- 
thorized earlier,  which  has  not  been  In 


sufficient  supply  to  support  a  new  plant 
that  may  have  been  set  Into  operation 
under  the  conditions  that  existed  dur- 
ing the  last  2  years,  when  there  were  no 
allotments  or  restrictions. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  As  the 
Senator  knows  from  visiting  the  Red 
River  Valley  in  North  Dakota,  there  is 
a  great  desire  there  to  establish  new 
refineries  and  new  acreage. 

Mr,  BENNETT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  un- 
derstand there  were  amendments  of  that 
kind  offered  In  the  conunittee,  which 
were  rejected. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  reason  they 
could  not  be  accepted  on  the  basis  of 
completely  new  acreage — at  least  that  is 
the  way  it  appears  to  me — is  that  we 
are  facing  a  situation  under  which,  as 
a  result  of  the  fact  that  we  had  no  acre- 
age restrictions  and  for  a  brief  period  of 
time  no  distribution  limitations  under 
the  pressure  of  the  higher  world  price 
which  existed  for  awhile,  people  rushed 
in,  some  new  refineries  were  started,  new 
processing  plants  started,  and  they 
have  piled  up  an  inventory  of  half- 
a-million  tons  which  they  cannot  now 
dispose  of.  It  was  necessary  to  write 
the  bill  In  such  a  way  that  the  existing 
half-million  tons  could  be  made  avail- 
able for  marketing  and  distribution; 
otherwise,  we  would  have  put  a  tremen- 
dous burden  on  the  existing  processing 
plants  and  the  existing  producers. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  very  helpful.  May  I  ask  one  more 
question:  If  there  should  devfelop  a 
worldwide  shortage,  with  high  prices, 
could  there  then  be  extra  acres  allotted, 
under  the  present  act,  or  would  there 
have  to  be  a  new  law? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Secretary  still 
has  the  right  to  remove  all  acreage  al- 
lotments and  all  marketing  quotas,  and 
it  Is  my  impression  that,  If  there  were 
another  situation  such  as  we  faced  2 
years  ago,  when  the  world  market  price 
was  very  high  because  of  crop  failures  In 
foreign  coimtrles,  the  Secretary's  first 
move  would  probably  be  to  take  off  exist- 
ing acreage  restrictions.  When  those 
go  off,  people  who  are  interested  can 
build  their  new  plants  and  increase  their 
production. 

The  risk  in  that,  of  course,  is  as  we  see 
it  in  our  present  situation :  They  do  come 
in.  they  produce  more  than  the  market 
can  absorb,  and  then  there  has  to  be 
some  kind  of  a  holdback  until  the  mar- 
ket can  be  leveled  out  again. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  If 
there  were  a  world  situation  where  we 
had  a  short  supply  and  high  prices,  again 
of  course,  there  might  be  new  legislation, 
too. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  always  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Utah  very  much  for  his 
helpful  information. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
having  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  I  made  to  the 
committee,  which  appears  in  the  hear- 
ings at  page  169,  be  prinl^  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  as  a4>art  of  my  re- 
marks, f  ^ 
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I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  telegram  I  re- 
ceived today  from  the  domestic  sugar- 
beet  growers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Hon.  Mn.TON  R.  Young,  a 
U.S.  Senator  From  the  State  or  North 
Dakota 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  you  in  support 
of  legislation  extending  the   Sugar  Act. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  the  Senate  now 
has  before  it  a  bill  which  would  authorize 
a  5-year  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act.  The 
task  of  rewriting  and  extending  sugar  legis- 
lation would  have  been  far  less  difficult  if 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  sub- 
mitted its  propKJsals  much  earlier  to  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  where  this 
legislation  must  originate.  I  fully  appreciate 
the  problem  which  this  committee  faces  in 
considering  sugar  legislation  in  the  closing 
days  of  this  session.  This  is  a  highly  com- 
plex subject  and  one  over  which  there  cer- 
tainly are  many  divergent  views. 

I  believe  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
Sugar  Act  has  been  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  our  farm  programs.  Over  the 
years  it  has  provided  domestic  producers  of 
sugar,  both  cane  and  beet,  with  a  fair  price 
for  their  sugar,  and  it  has  also  assured  the 
consxuners  of  adequate  supplies  at  a  very 
reasonable  price.  In  addition,  the  program 
has  resulted  in  a  net  profit  to  the  Federal 
Government  through  excise  taxes  and  tariff 
duties. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  pending  legis- 
lation does  provide  for  an  increase  in  the 
basic  marketing  quota  for  domestic  cane 
and  beet  sugar  producers.  This  will  enable 
these  producers  to  dispose  of  the  inventories 
acciunulated  in  excess  of  their  marketing 
quotas  under  the  old  act  which  were  built 
up  in  response  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture's urging  of  greatly  expanded  produc- 
tion commencing  in  1962  to  offset  an  inter- 
national sugrar  shortage.  The  domestic  in- 
dustry responded  admirably  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  acciunulated  stocks  beyond 
their  marketing  quota. 

Unfortunately  the  increase  In  quotas  for 
oxir  domestic  producers,  although  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  accumulated  stocks,  will  not 
provide  for  any  additional  acreage  for  new 
growers  or  for  new  areas  and  new  sugar  re- 
fineries. 

There  are  many  areas  of  the  United 
States  which  are  most  capable  of  producing 
sugar  economically.  I  think  it  is  most  im- 
p>ortant  that  the  U.S.  quota  be  high  enough 
to  permit  some  acreage  over  the  term  of  the 
act  to  be  allocated  to  new  growers  and  new 
areas. 

Earlier  this  week  the  Senate  adopted  the 
conference  report  on  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965  which  contains  a  huge 
land  retirement  program.  In  my  opinion, 
it  hardly  makes  sense  to  embark  upon  a  huge 
land  retirement  program  which  will  cost  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  and,  at  the  same  time. 
Import  about  one-half  of  oxir  sugar  require- 
ments a  good  deal  of  which  could  be  pro- 
duced in  this  country  on  acreagie  otherwise 
either  devoted  to  the  production*  of  crops 
which  may  be  in  surplus,  or  on  acreage  which 
the  Federal  Government  otherwise  would  be 
spending  huge  sums  of  money  to  retire  from 
production  of  all  commodities.  I  know  of 
no  other  country  in  the  world  which  would 
take  similar  action  in  making  possible  sub- 
stantial imp>orts  of  a  commodity  which  its 
farmers  could  produce  economically. 

As  I  have  mentioned  to  this  committee  in 
years  past,  the  Red  River  Valley  of  North 
Dakota  and  Minnesota  is  ideally  suited  to  the 
production  of  sugarbeets.    The  producers  in 
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this  area  are  most  desirous  of  Increaalng  their 
production  and  there  are  thousands  of  addi- 
tional farmers  who  are  extremely  anxious  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  commence  produc- 
tion of  this  crop.  This  area  has  sufficient 
rainfall  to  produce  beeU  in  dryland  farming 
and  has  the  type  of  soil  and  level  land  which 
facilitates  large-scale  mechanized  production. 
It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  In  this 
area,  1  year  prior  to  planting  sugarbeets,  the 
producer  must  summer  fallow  the  land  on 
which  he  proposes  to  plant  beets.  This,  In 
effect,  means  that  It  requires  2  acres  to  pro- 
duce 1  acre  of  sugarbeets.  Any  acreage 
planted  to  beets.  In  most  cases,  therefore, 
would  relieve  the  production  of  crops  that 
are  in  surplus.  Sugarbeet  production.  In 
addition,  furnishes  employment  for  a  sizable 
number  of  people  in  the  cultivation,  harvest, 
and  refining  of  beets.  Considerable  employ- 
ment is  also  furnished  through  the  great 
amount  of  expensive  machinery  required  for 
the  production  of  sugarbeets. 

In  view  of  the  unsettled  international  sit- 
uation. I  would  hope  that  we  could  reach  a 
point  where  we  could,  to  a  much  greater 
degree,  rely  upon  our  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try to  meet  our  requirements.  This  can  be 
done  by  increasing  the  allocations  given  to 
the  domestic  sugar  industry.  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  possible  for  this  committee  to  approve 
a  much  greater  allocation  for  our  domestic 
producers — both  cane  and  beet  producers.  I 
believe  this  would  be  In  the  best  overall  in- 
terests of  the  Nation. 


Washington,  D.C, 

October  18.  1965. 
Senator  Milton  R.  Young. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Understand  sugar  bill,  H.R.  11135  as  re- 
ported by  the  Finance  Committee,  may  come 
to  the  floor  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  This  bill 
Includes  quota  Increase  desperately  needed  by 
domestic  sugarbeet  industry.  Unless  beet 
sugar  quota  increase  authorized,  domestic 
beet  Industry  will  be  xinable  to  market 
burdensome  sugar  surpluses  generated  by 
Government-encouraged  production. 

Urgently  solicit  your  support  of  this  vital 
legislation. 

For  sugarbeet  growers:  Gordon  Lyons, 
executive  manager,  California  Beet  Growers 
Association.  Ltd.,  Stockton,  Calif.;  Richard 
W.  Blake,  executive  secretary,  National  Beet 
Growers  Federation,  Greeley.  Colo.;  Loren 
Armbnister,  director  of  grower  affairs.  Farm- 
ers &  Manufacturers  Beet  Sugar  Association. 
Saginaw.  Mich.;  Aldrlch  C.  Bloomqulst,  ex- 
ecutive secretary.  Red  River  Valley  Sugar- 
beet  Growers  Association.  Inc.,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

For  beet  sugar  processors:  Robert  H. 
Shields,  president  and  general  counsel.  U.S. 
Beet  Sugar  Association.  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing bill,  and  InHhe  event  the  question 
is  not  resolved  this  afternoon,  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  printed. 

My  amendment  contemplates  restoring 
to  Malagasy  the  quota  of  sugar  sales 
recommended  for  it  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Malagasy  has  been  our  friend.  It  has 
alined  itself  with  the  free  West.  It  has 
repeatedly  stood  by  our  side  in  the  United 
Nations.  It  has  made  available  its  land 
adjacent  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Africa 
for  our  use  in  more  than  one  way. 

The  quota  recommended  is  7, 492  tons. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
jrielding  to  me. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  have  the  attention  of  the  floor  leader 
of  the  bill,  the  assistant  majority  leader. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
proceeds,  with  reference  to  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
sent  to  the  desk.  I  should  like  to  suggest, 
having  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
Senator  and  also  with  some  of  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  as  well  as  with 
members  of  the  committee  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  that  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
Senator  is  correct  in  his  amendment.  In 
this  particular  case,  the  committee  was 
not  fully  aware  of  the  foreign  relations 
implications  of  striking  the  tonnage  for 
the  Malagasy  Republic.  It  should  be  re- 
stored. The  conferees,  rather  than  con- 
ferring between  the  6,081  tons  that  the 
House  allowed  and  the  zero  figure  of  the 
Senate,  should  confer  between  the  ad- 
ministration figure  of  7,492  tons  and  the 
House  figure.  If  there  is  no  objection.  I 
urge  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  submit  his  amend- 
ment at  this  time? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  I  submit  it  for 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  33, 
strike  out  lines  3.  4.  and  5  and  insert  the 
following:  "by  prorating  3,164  short  tons, 
raw  value  to  the  Malagasy  Republic  and 
by  prorating  the  amount  of  sugar  deter- 
mined imder  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section (less  3,164  short  tons,  raw  value) 
among  foreign  countries  on  the  follow- 
ing basis:". 

On  page  34.  line  13,  before  "percent- 
ages" insert  "quantity  or". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
accepts  this  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
one  of  serious  consequence.  Malagasy 
has  stood  by  us,  as  I  previously  said. 
President  Tsiranana  of  Malagasy  has 
been  loud  in  his  proclamations  of  loyalty 
and  friendship  to  the  free  West.  He  has 
refused  to  join  the  African  nations  in 
their  principle  of  nonalinement.  Cou- 
rageously, he  has  spoken  up  and  voiced 
his  antagonism  to  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists and  his  friendship  to  the  United 
States. 

Prior  to  1964.  the  Malagasy  Repub- 
lic— also  known  as  Madagascar — had  not 
exported  sugar  to  this  country,  and  thus 
had  not  benefited  from  the  opportunity 
enjoyed  by  many  other  countries  to  sell 
sugar  to  the  United  States  when  U.S. 
prices  were  higher  than  world  prices. 
During  the  1964  shortage,  however,  when 
the  U.S.  price  for  sugar  was  2.3  cents  per 
pound  below  the  world  market  price,  the 
Malagasy  Republic  responded  to  our  ap- 
peal for  sugar,  shipping  us  11.500  tons 
initially,  and  subsequently  oflferlng  us 
an  additional  5,500  tons.  In  recognition 
and  appreciation  of  this  assistance  dur- 
ing the  1964  shortage,  Madagascar  has 


enjoyed  a  quota  of  7,781  tons  during  the 
current  year,  a  quota  disappointing  to 
Madagascar  because  it  is  less  than  a  full 
cargo  of  10.000  metric  tons  and  thus 
uneconomical  to  ship.  Because  of  this 
fact,  administration  ofBcials  recommend- 
ed a  quota  of  7.492  tons  in  the  pending 
legislation  based  upon  her  shipments  in 
1964. 

Now  in  its  sixth  year  of  independence 
from  France,  the  Malagasy  Republic 
probably  is  as  closely  alined  with  the 
free  world  as  any  other  independent  Af- 
rican state,  and  it  has  repeatedly  given 
the  United  States  important  political 
support  on  a  variety  of  international  is- 
sues, both  in  the  United  Nations  and  in 
other  international  fora.  Madagascar 
has  voted  with  us  on  the  issue  of  Chinese 
representation  at  the  U.N.  since  their 
admission  to  that  body  in  1960.  Mal- 
agasy President  Tsiranana,  whom  many 
of  you  may  recall  from  his  most  success- 
ful state  visit  to  the  United  States  in 
the  summer  of  1964.  has  rejected  non- 
alinement as  a  policy  for  his  country  and 
has  publicly  proclaimed  the  latter  to  be 
alined  with  the  West.  His  voice  has 
been  one  of  the  loudest  and  strongest, 
warning  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  against  the  dangers  of  Chinese 
Communist  penetration  and  subversion 
of  the  continent  of  Africa.  United  States 
policies  in  the  Congo,  in  Vietnam,  and 
elsewhere  around  the  globe  have  regularly 
found  a  sympathetic  ear  and  outspoken 
support  from  President  Tsiranana. 

Trade  and  contacts  between  our  two 
countries  have  increased  significantly 
since  Madagascar's  accession  to  full  in- 
dependence in  1960.  U.S.  naval  visits 
to  ports  of  this  strategically  located 
western  bastion  in  the  Indian  Ocean  are 
also  increasing  and,  with  the  full  ap- 
proval and  cooperation  of  the  Malagasy 
Government,  we  have  established  on  the 
island  a  major  NASA  tracking  station, 
which  is  critical  both  to  our  unmanned 
satellite  and  space  probe  programs  and  to 
our  manned  ApoUo  and  Gemini  projects. 
This  station  played  a  vital  role  in  making 
possible  the  recent  awe-inspiring  orbital 
flight  of  Gemini  5 — a  contribution  recog- 
nized by  President  Johnson  in  sending 
Astronauts  Cooper  and  Conrad  to  Tana- 
narive, personally  to  express  this  Gov- 
ernment's appreciation  of  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  Malagasy 
Republic  in  making  these  facilities  avail- 
able. 

In  sum.  the  Malagasy  Republic  is  a 
tried  and  tested  friend  of  the  United 
States  which  has  assisted  us  in  time  of 
need.  It  would  be  ironic  were  we  to  re- 
pay this  friendship  by  withdrawing  from 
Madagascar  its  sugar  quota.  Gentle- 
men, I  urge  that  Madagascar's  quote  be 
restored  at  least  to  the  level  recom- 
mended by  the  House.  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  to  delete  this  quota 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  say  that  since  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  has  acted,  I  have  not 
heard  a  single  complaint  form  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  about 
what  we  did.  except  on  this  particular 
item.  I  am  happy  to  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio   [Mr. 

LAUSCHE  ]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  of  the  bill.  I  refer  him 
to  page  31  of  the  committee  report.  In 
diseasing  the  quotas  for  sugarbeet 
growing,  if  I  remember  correctly,  in  the 
previous  sugar  bill  there  was  a  provision 
whereby  a  certain  number  of  allotted 
acres,  additional  acres  of  beet  sugar  pro- 
duction, were  to  be  given  to  new  sugar- 
beet  growers.  Is  there  any  provision  in 
the  pending  bill  which  would  allow  the 
Secretary  or  require  the  Secretary,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  allot  any  acres  to 
new  sugarbeet  growers? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  do  not 
have  it  in  this  bill,  and  the  reason  we  do 
not  is  that  the  bill  cuts  back  on  acreage. 
We  asked  our  producers  to  expand  their 
acreage  at  a  time  when  the  price  was 
high,  when  the  world  price  was  above 
the  United  States  price.  So  they  ex- 
panded. Now  they  are  stuck  with 
580,000  tons  of  sugar  which  we  cannot 
allow  them  to  market.  So  the  bill  seeks 
to  stabilize  the  situation  by  reduction  of 
acreage,  and  both  the  cane  producers 
and  the  beet  producers  are  reducing 
acreage  in  order  to  live  up  to  their 
agreements,  which  are  basic  to  the  pend- 
ing legislation. 

Mr.  BASS.  This  would  reserve  imder 
the  bill,  according  to  the  report,  65,000 
short  tons  for  the  future,  so  what  hap- 
pens to  the  growth  in  the  sugarbeet 
areas? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  pro- 
vision merely  preserves  what  Congress 
did  in  1962.  The  authority  that  existed 
has  been  exhausted.  In  other  words, 
that  acreage  has  been  assigned  and  the 
producers  to  whom  it  has  been  assigned 
are  undertaking  to  produce  it. 

Mr.  BASS.  What  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing to  me  now  is  that  under  the  act, 
there  will  be  no  additional  acreage  for 
new  l)eet  producers. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  BASS.  Is  this  because  of  the  sur- 
plus that  now  exists  in  the  domestic 
sugar  growth? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  that  is 
the  problem.  That  is  the  cause  of  it. 
We  have  a  law  which  forbids  us  to  mar- 
ket sugar  we  already  have  on  hand.  We 
have  580.000  tons  of  it  on  hand,  which 
is  a  large  amount  of  sugar.  This  law 
would  permit  us  to  market  the  sugar 
which  is  on  hand. 

Mr.  BASS.  In  lieu  of  the  growth 
figure? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  In 
cane  sugar  areas  such  as  Louisiana,  acre- 
age will  be  cut  13  percent  below  the  1964 
level.  Sugarbeet  acreage  will  be  cut 
by  5  percent.  Therefore  we  cannot  be 
cutting  farmers  by  13  percent  in  sugar- 
cane in  Louisiana  and  5  percent  in  the 
sugarbeet  areas  and  at  the  same  time 
providing  additional  acreage  for  new 
areas. 

As  consimiptlon  of  sugar  grows  beyond 
these  years,  there  may  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  for  additional  acreage 


for  others,  but  the  refiners  are  deter- 
mined that  production,  particul£u*ly  of 
sugarbeets,  will  not  increase  beyond 
some  firm  figure,  because  they  do  not 
process  sugarbeets.  The  producers  In 
the  sugarcane  areas,  in  order  to  get  a 
bill  to  which  refiners  would  agree — and 
we  cannot  pass  a  bill  without  their  ac- 
quiescence— are  willing  to  take  a  13- 
percent  cut  against  a  5 -percent  cut  for 
the  sugarbeet  producers. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  sympathize  with  the  po- 
sition of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  but 
what  I  am  talking  about  is  the  possibility 
of  acquiring  a  future  growth  in  Tennes- 
see. There  is  an  area  in  western  Tennes- 
see and  southeast  Missouri,  just  across 
the  river,  which  has  produced  sugar- 
beets  for  the  past  3  years.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  it  can  produce  sugar- 
beets  in  quantity,  with  a  sugar  content, 
so  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  have  a 
sugar  refinery  come  in  and  process  the 
sugar. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  we  will  not  pass 
a  bill  in  the  Senate  with  a  5-year  life 
span  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
locking  quotas  in  the  bill  whereby  new 
sugarbeet  areas  could  not  enter  the  bill 
in  the  future  and  come  in  and  receive 
new  quotas.  As  the  Senator  well  knows, 
because  of  what  has  happened  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years,  in  the  West  we  have  a  real 
surplus  of  sugar.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
freight  differential  in  transporting  it  to 
the  area,  and  the  area  I  am  talking  about 
is  one  within  a  radius  of  500  miles,  where 
some  15  million  American  citizens  live, 
and  no  sugarbeet  or  sugarcane  is  pro- 
duced there. 

I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  if  we 
have  a  growth  factor  of  65,000  short  tons, 
an  area  such  as  western  Tennessee  and 
southeast  Missouri  could  come  in  and 
qualify  and  be  in  an  eligible  place  to 
build  a  sugar  factory. 

That  is  what  my  personal  interest  Is 
in  this  bill,  as  well  as  my  interest  in  try- 
ing to  disperse  this  commodity  through- 
out the  Nation,  in  case  of  a  transporta- 
tion or  other  emergency,  where  sugar 
could  be  made  readily  available  to  areas 
in  which  it  is  being  consumed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  would 
not  be  a  particular  problem  if  we  could 
commit  ourselves  to  farm  legislation 
which  would  guarantee  a  decent  price 
for  farm  commodities  which  are  now 
being  produced  in  Tennessee.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  will  vote  for  any  work- 
able arrangement  which  will  help  farm- 
ers to  obtain  a  decent  price  for  what  they 
produce,  even  though  we  do  not  produce 
an  acre  of  that  product  in  Louisiana, 
because  I  believe  that  every  farmer  is 
entitled  to  a  decent  living. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  sup- 
ported and  will  continue  to  support  meas- 
ures which  will  help  every  farmer  in 
every  part  of  this  country,  whether  the 
crop  he  produces  is  a  great  amount  or 
very  small  compared  to  those  grown  in 
Louisiana.  Fortunately,  under  the  Sugar 
Act,  and  the  amendments  to:it,  we  have 
kept  sugar  under  such  complete  con- 
trol   t 

Mr.  BASS.    It  is  a  monop<9y. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  has  been 
under  control.  There  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  companies  which  produce  sugar 
but  they  are  completely  controlled.  We 
not  only  control  the  acres  the  farmer  can 
plant,  but  we  also  control  the  amoimt  of 
sugar  he  can  produce.  So  that  there  is 
control  on  both  ends.  In  other  commodi- 
ties, the  farmer  can  plow  on  more  fer- 
tilizer using  less  acreage,  and  produce 
more  wheat,  or  corn 

Mr.  BASS.    Or  tobacco. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Or  cotton; 
and  he  can  sell  it.  But  in  sugarbeet  and 
sugarcane  areas,  no  matter  how  much 
the  farmer  fertilizes  or  increases  his 
produce,  if  he  produces  more  he  is  stuck 
with  it. 

Mr.  BASS.  He  can  feed  it  to  the  cat- 
tle, which  cannot  be  done  with  a  com- 
modity such  as  tobacco. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  he  can 
feed  it  to  the  cattle,  but  it  is  expensive 
to  feed  it  to  cattle.  They  cannot  eat 
sugarcane.  It  must  be  squeezed  out  and, 
by  the  time  it  has  been  processed,  It  be- 
comes a  most  expensive  feed. 

Mr.  BASS.  Let  me  capsule  what  I 
wish  to  say,  because  I  wish  to  impress 
upon  the  Senator  from  Louisiana — who 
is  one  of  the  leaders  not  only  in  the 
Senate  but  also  in  handling  sugar  legis- 
lation— that  we  in  Tennessee  would  like 
to  have  a  sugar  quota,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  will  use  his  influence  with 
the  powers  that  be  who  distribute  quotas 
to  try  to  see  if  he  cannot  get  one  for 
Tennessee.  We  would  like  to  produce 
sugar  down  there. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  cooperate  in  every  way  I  can,  with 
the  understanding  that  it  does  not  come 
off  the  Louisiana  quota. 

Mr.  BASS.    I  understand  completely. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  could 
take  it  off  the  quota  of  South  Africa  or 
the  Fiji  Islands,  or  some  other  country, 
perhaps,  so  that  we  could  give  a  quota  to 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  refining  industry,  as  I  have  for 
all  other  industries,  but  they  do  not  have 
a  vote  on  the  Senate  fioor,  so  that  we  do 
not  have  to  worry  too  much  about  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
would  be  surprised  how  manv  votes  they 
have  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  worked  on  this  kind  of 
legislation  in  the  House  for  8  years,  so  I 
understand  a  little  of  the  mechanics  In 
the  committee  there,  but  we  wish  to 
please  them  now. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  say 
that  I  should  like  to  be  helpful  in  what 
the  Senator  is  seeking  to  achieve,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  would  not  want 
to  prevent  us  from  having  a  sugar  In- 
dustry, or  the  necessary  sugar  legisla- 
tion. That  is  one  of  the  factors  with 
which  we  sometimes  have  to  contend. 
We  have  to  get  the  various  elements  of 
the  industry  together,  in  order  to  get  a 
Sugar  Act  passed  at  all  in  Congress. 

Mr.  BASS.  There  is  a  way  we  can 
restrict  to  a  degree  the  Infiuence  of  the 
refineries  in  distributing  quotas. 

There  is  one  thing  that  disturbs  me, 
and  since  the  Senator  has  brought  It  up, 
I  should  like  to  say,  regarding  the  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Department  in 
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issuing  quotas  under  the  1962  act,  that 
the  Department  stated  that,  if  Tennessee 
could  get  a  mill  that  would  process  and 
manufacture  sugar,  it  could  get  a  quota. 
In  my  opinion,  this  Is  largely  strictly  up 
to  the  refineries,  because  they  can  say  to 
the  Department.  "We  do  not  wish  to  go 
to  this  area  and  build  a  factory." 

By  that  action,  they  could  veto  the 
establishment  of  a  new  sugar  quota. 
This  should  be  reversed.  The  Secretary 
should  say  to  a  factory  producing  sugar 
in  a  given  area,  "If  you  do  not  wish  to 
go  in  and  manufacture  it,  then  we  are 
going  to  move  you  out  from  where  you 
are  and  you  will  not  have  any  authority 
to  manufacture,  because  this  business 
of  controlling  the  establishment  of 
quotas  should  not  he  in  the  hands  of 
the  refiners." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  last 
time  we  passed  a  sugar  act  in  Congress 
It  was  done  because  we  were  then  able 
to  bring  in  new  areas  and  Increase  the 
acreage.    We  did  it  in  that  bill. 

Mr.  BASS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  far  as 
this  Senator  is  concerned,  when  we  are 
in  a  position  to  expand  acreage,  I  would 
expect  to  vote  to  take  In  new  producing 
areas;  but  in  a  bill  such  as  this,  where 
those  of  us  from  the  cane  producing 
areas  have  been  asked  to  take  a  13 -per- 
cent cut,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
favorable  to  bringing  In  new  producing 
areas. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  can  understand  that 
under  present  circumstances,  but  I  hope, 
if  the  growth  factor  changes  the  situa- 
tion, the  Senator  will  help  us  do  some- 
thing along  that  line. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  In  yielding  to  me.  I 
know  he  has  an  Important  message  to 
deliver.  I  shall  listen  to  him  with  in- 
terest. 

PROTESTS    AGAINST    VIETNAM 
POLICIES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  agi- 
tation in  today's  news  about  the  nature 
of  the  Vietnam  protests  and  the  action 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  suppress 
them  is  indicative  of  the  use  of  a  straw 
man  by  both  sides. 

The  youthful  protestors  who  Ignore  the 
many  means  of  peaceful  and  orderly 
protest  open  to  them  under  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  are  af- 
fording to  the  entire  Nation  the  oppor- 
tunity to  dismiss  all  dissent  from  Gov- 
ernment policy  as  lawless,  reckless,  and 
bordering  on  sedition. 

The  near  hysteria  with  which  these 
demonstrations  are  being  met  by  Gov- 
ernment officials  suggests  that  they  are 
anxious  to  tag  all  dissent  as  lawless, 
reckless,  and  bordering  on  sedition.  To 
bring  the  full  weight  of  Government  pol- 
lice  power  down  upon  a  few  noticeable 
individuals  can,  they  hope,  spread  dis- 
repute to  the  whole  idea  of  dissent  or  ob- 
jection to  a  policy  in  Vietnam  that  is 
producing  not  peace  but  only  war  and 
the  prospect  of  more  war. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  sigitators  on 
the  one  hand  and  their  prosecutors  on 
the  other  serve  each  other's  purposes 
quite  well.    Many  of  the  youths  about 


whom  the  public  has  been  reading  so 
much  in  recent  days  have  for  their  pur- 
pose little  more  than  agitation,  lead- 
ing to  jail.  There  are  ample  laws  on  the 
books  to  deal  with  anyone  who  evades  or 
resists  the  draft,  and  these  young  men 
know  that  perfectly  well.  If  that  is 
their  chosen  means  of  expression,  the 
law  will  deal  with  them. 

And  the  administration,  too,  needs  an 
extremist  and  violent  faction  against 
which  to  act,  for  then  it  can  act  with 
something  like  public  support.  No  one 
can  condone  violation  of  the  law  in  the 
form  of  evasion  or  resistance  to  selective 
service.  For  those  who  are  bona  fide 
conscientious  objectors,  the  law  permits 
an  alternative  to  combat  service.  But 
the  right  to  violate  selective  service  laws 
because  of  a  disagreement  with  the  use 
to  which  they  are  put  cannot  gain  sup- 
port or  approval  in  this  country.  There- 
fore, the  administration  is  safe  in  crack- 
ing down  on  that  type  of  dissent  from  its 
Vietnam  war.  I  expect  that  In  the  weeks 
ahead,  the  Nation  will  be  treated  to  a 
vast  public  relations  campaign  that  wlU 
seek  to  create  the  impression  that  any- 
one who  questions  what  Is  being  done  In 
Vietnam  is  a  draft  evader,  or  is  the  tool 
or  dupe  of  Communists,  or  trying  to  fur- 
ther Communist  objectives.  A  few  pros- 
ecutions and  a  barrage  of  high-level 
statements  will  be  central  features  of  the 
campaign. 

It  is  in  these  terms  that  the  admin- 
istration thinks  it  can  best  consolidate 
public  support  for  Its  war. 

RIGHT    OP    PROTEST    IS    PROTICTED   BT 
CONSTTTPTION 

In  this  situation,  it  is  well  for  those  of 
us  who  believe  our  Vietnam  policy  is  aid- 
ing the  Communist  cause  in  the  long  rim 
to  remember  that  there  are  ample  means 
of  registering  protest,  means  that  are 
protected  by  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

These  means  have  been  protected  time 
and  again  by  the  Federal  police  power  in 
the  last  decade  when  they  were  used  in 
connection  with  civil  rights.  They  take 
the  form  of  peaceful,  nonviolent  protest 
It  is  the  sound  of  feet  marching  in  pro- 
test, the  use  of  the  right  of  peaceful  as- 
sembly, and  of  petition  that  are  pro- 
tected not  only  by  the  Federal  courts, 
but  by  the  same  FBI  and  Justice  Depart- 
ment that  are  now  investigating  the  vio- 
lation of  draft  laws  and  other  forms  of 
illegal  or  violent  action  in  connection 
with  Vietnam  demonstrations. 

What  America  needs  to  hear  is  the 
tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of  marching  feet, 
in  community  after  community,  across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land,  in 
protest  against  the  administration's  un- 
constitutional and  illegal  war  In  South 
Vietnam.  Those  protests  must  be  within 
the  law.  Those  protests  must  not  violate 
the  law.  But  the  administration  must 
also  act  in  keeping  with  the  rights  of  the 
protesters  under  the  first  amendment. 

Let  me  say  to  the  administration  that 
it  owes  a  responsibility  of  seeing  to  it 
that,  under  the  guarantees  of  the  first 
amendment,  the  legal  rights  of  the  pro- 
testers are  protected.  I  know  there  will 
be  Incidents.  That  always  has  happened 
from  time  immemorial  when  people  have 


protested  against  what  they  considered 
to  be  unsound  government  policies. 
Those  who  violate  the  law  must  be  held 
accountable  to  the  law.  But  also  I  fore- 
warn the  administration  that  it  cannot, 
because  of  the  actions  of  some  of  these 
demonstrators  who  may  be  law  violators, 
breach  the  rights  of  the  legitimate  pro- 
testers; that  it  has  the  obligation  to  see 
that  the  rights  of  the  legitimate  pro- 
testers are  protected,  even  though  the 
Government  itself  is  violating  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  coimtry. 

Beyond  that,  there  are  the  rights  of 
dissent  that  are  exercised  in  political 
debate,  open  and  public  forums,  and 
eventually  at  the  ballot  box. 

I  say  to  this  administration  that  it 
should  keep  its  eye  on  the  ballot  box,  for. 
In  my  judgment,  there  will  be  an  exercise 
of  public  opinion  at  that  ballot  box  in 
1966  and  1968,  if  this  administration  does 
not  reverse  itself  in  its  policy  of  interna- 
tional outlawry,  that  will  awaken  this 
administration  to  what  I  think  is  a  great 
miscalculation  on  its  part,  if  it  thinks 
that  at  the  grassroots  of  America  the 
people  want  war  and  not  peace. 

These  are  means  of  protest  and  dissent 
that  cannot  be  squelched  by  Federal 
police  power.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
longer  the  war  in  Vietnam  fails  to  pro- 
duce peace,  the  more  these  methods  of 
dissent  will  be  used  by  the  American 
people,  no  matter  how  much  the  Federal 
authorities  try  in  the  meantime  to  dis- 
credit opposition  by  condemning  and 
campaigning  against  those  who  conven- 
iently provide  a  grounds  for  criminal 
prosecution. 

Those  means  should  be  used.  They 
should  be  used  by  an  American  people 
that  wishes  to  abide  by  the  rule  of  law. 
They  should  be  used  by  people  who  be- 
lieve their  Government  should  itself 
abide  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  permits  war  to  be  pursued 
only  upon  a  declaration  of  war  by  Con- 
gress, and  by  people  who  believe  that  the 
United  States  must  take  the  lead  in 
furthering,  not  destroying,  the  rule  of 
law  in  relations  among  nations. 

It  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  that  an 
administration  that  engages  in  war  in 
violation  of  the  means  outlined  by  the 
Constitution  Is  met  with  protests  taking 
the  form  of  violation  of  the  draft  laws. 

But  jungle  law  is  usually  met  by  more 
jungle  law.  This  will  be  true  not  only 
here  at  home,  but  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  who  see  the  United  States  in 
flagrant  violation  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

PE.^CEFUL  PROTESTS  SHOULD  CONTINT7E 

These  events  of  illegality  being  coim- 
tered  by  more  Illegality  should  not  deter 
the  rest  of  us  from  continuing  our  quest 
for  a  return  to  the  procedures  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  We  have  ample  means  for 
making  our  views  known.  There  is  no 
need  to  resort  to  violence  or  violation  of - 
the  law. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  said  as  much  to  a 
group  of  young  people  who  were  orga- 
nizing a  Vietnam  war  protest  In  my  home 
State  of  Oregon.  They  were  planning  a 
sit-in  at  the  Portland  post  ofBce  last 
February,  and  while  I  recognize  their 
statvis  as  adults  able  to  choose  their  own 
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course  of  action,  I  commented  as  I  shall 

read. 

At  the  time  of  the  incident  I  discussed 
It  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  I  dis- 
cussed it  last  Friday  in  my  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  but  I  did  not  have 
the  telegram  In  my  possession  at  the 
time. 

As  I  said  last  Friday,  the  U.S.  district 
attorney  in  Portland,  Oreg..  called  me 
to  report  what  these  students  were  doing. 
He  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  arrest  them  because,  at 
5  o'clock,  he  would  have  to  close  the 
building  where  they  were  protesting.  He 
told  me  that  he  did  not  like  to  have  to 
arrest  them  because  that  arrest  would 
be  on  their  record  all  through  their 
adulthood,  and  he  did  not  think  that 
they  realized  the  great  mistake  they  were 
making. 

He  said: 

I  think  they  might  listen  to  you. 

I  said: 

I  am  not  going  to  establish  the  precedent 
of  involving  myself  in  every  protest  in  which 
some  of  the  protesters  move  outside  the  law 
and  do  not  stay  within  the  framework  of 
their  legal  rights.  But  I  will  send,  through 
you,  a  telegram  to  them,  if  you  will  read  It, 
stating  once  and  for  all  my  position  In  re- 
gard to  my  dedicated  belief  that  no  pro- 
tester has  the  right  to  violate  the  law. 

I  shall  read  the  telegram.  I  do  not 
know  if  it  has  had  any  effect  on  them 
as  to  their  subsequent  conduct,  but  the 
fact  Is  that  subsequent  to  reading  the 
wire  they  left  the  building  and  proceeded 
thereafter  to  continue  their  protest  with- 
in the  law.  The  telegram  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  am  concerned  over  the  reports  of  com- 
mission of  unlawful  acts  by  a  group  of  young 
people  In  Oregon  In  an  attempt  to  dramatize 
their  disagreement  with  U.S.  policy  In  Viet- 
nam. 

The  use  of  so-called  "civil  disobedience" 
techniques  Is  not  only  inappropriate  but 
also  highly  ineffective  In  bringing  about 
changes  in  national  ix>llcy  in  a  constitu- 
tional democracy.  Students  have  a  right 
freely  to  publicize  their  views  In  a  lawful 
manner  and  may  perform  a  service  In  mak- 
ing a  reasonable  presentation  In  an  attempt 
to  Influence  public  opinion.  But  Irrespon- 
sible and  unlawful  actions  do  not  contribute 
to  Intelligent  discussion  of  the  Issues  and 
can  only  hurt  the  cause  which  Is  propounded 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  flouting  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  United  Nations  Charter 
by  the  administration  through  Its  Vietnam 
policy  will  breed  much  more  disrespects  for 
the  draft  laws  and  for  the  obligations  of 
citizens  to  stick  to  peaceful  means  of  protest. 
A  country  that  takes  the  law  into  its  own 
hands  is  no  example  for  Its  citizens  to  do 
differently. 

But  there  Is  no  justification,  in  my 
opinion,  for  any  young  man  in  this  coun- 
try to  violate  the  law  by  burning  draft 
cards,  or  by  defying  the  draft;  then  the 
youth  who  is  able  to  establish  that  he  is 
a  conscientious  objector  within  the 
meaning  of  the  existing  law  is  not  exempt 
from  a  substitute  service. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  holds  no  brief  for  these  law 
violators  who  are  using  these  means  of 
protest  against  our  war  policies  in  South 
^'ietnam.  I  condemn  it.  To  those  who 
protest  within  the  law  I  say  you  must 
not  be  dissuaded  by  the  scofiBaws  be- 


cause we  are  going  to  have  extremists  In 
our  administration  who  "'ill  smear  the 
lawful  along  with  the  unlawful. 

But  there  are  many  Americans  who 
recognize  where  such  a  course  is  going 
to  take  this  country  if  it  continues  in 
its  course  of  action.  Many  of  us  recog- 
nize that  it  is  this  country  that  has  the 
most  to  gain  in  world  affairs  by  adher- 
ing to  a  standard  of  respect  for  the 
United  Nations  and  for  international 
agreements  and  insisting  that  others  do 
the  same.  To  the  extent  that  we  depart 
from  that  standard  in  our  international 
conduct,  we  damage  our  long-range  pur- 
poses and  objectives. 

We  are  fighting  in  Vietnam  without 
benefit  of  a  declaration  of  war.  That 
alone  cannot  help  but  breed  disrespect 
for  our  domestic  laws  among  those  who 
disagree  with  the  policy.  But  we  are 
fighting  that  war  in  violation  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and  that  Is  going 
to  breed  disrespect  for  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes  among  all  nations,  not 
the  least  of  them  the  new  nations  of  the 
world  we  are  so  anxious  to  influence  and 
to  guide  in  the  ways  of  adherence  to  the 
rule  of  law. 

EITECT   ON    MORALE   OF   U.S.   FORCES 

Much  will  be  heard,  and  has  already 
been  heard,  about  dissent  at  home  hav- 
ing a  demoralizing  effect  upon  American 
forces  fighting  in  Vietnam.  This  argu- 
ment has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Tight- 
ness or  wrongness,  or  success  or  failure, 
of  a  policy,  but  is  supposed  only  to  shut 
off  comment.  If  it  does,  then  the  su- 
premacy of  the  military  over  the  civilian 
in  government  will  truly  be  established 
In  this  country. 

I  hope  the  time  will  never  come  when 
the  wisdom  of  sending  American  soldiers 
into  a  war  situation  will  become  a  for- 
bidden subject  of  discussion.  I  hope  the 
time  will  never  come  when  the  purpose 
of  sending  American  soldiers  into  battle 
will  be  a  forbidden  topic  among  the 
civilians  who  support  them  and  who 
may  eventually  have  to  join  them.  I 
hope  the  time  will  never  come  when  the 
objective  to  be  achieved  by  war  is  no 
longer  a  fit  matter  of  debate,  because  if 
it  is,  the  men  who  think  they  have  gone 
10,000  miles  away  to  serve  American 
interests  will  have  gone  in  vain. 

I  repeat  my  position  in  connection 
with  supporting  the  fighting  men  in 
South  Vietnam. 

There  have  been  Senators  who  have 
said,  "Are  you  not  pretty  much  boxed  in, 
because  you  are  in  a  position  where  you 
will  have  to  vote  against  appropriations 
for  the  war  In  Vietnam?" 

I  have  said  that  I  shall  vote  for  ap- 
propriations for  the  war  In  Vietnam  only 
because  it  is  my  trust  and  duty  to  provide 
the  maximum  protection  for  our  troops 
in  whatever  situation  they  find  them- 
selves. They  are  not  there  on  their  voli- 
tion but  on  the  volition  of  their  civilian 
commanders. 

I  shall  continue  to  protest  the  war.  I 
shall  continue  to  vote  against  giving  the 
President  any  vote  of  confidence  for 
what  I  think  is  his  inexcusable  course  of 
action  Involving  us  In  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration 
of  war. 


That  has  been  my  policy.  I  voted  for 
the  defense  appropriation  bill.  I  voted 
against  the  President's  two  requests  for  a 
vote  of  confidence.  Although  It  was 
concealed,  he  frankly  admitted  that  he 
sent  up  the  request  to  compel  a  vote  of 
confidence,  and  said  at  the  time  he  did 
not  need  the  $700  million,  because  he  had 
transfer  power.  When  he  sent  a  bill 
based  upon  his  need  to  finance  the  war 
In  South  Vietnam,  I  voted  for  the  appro- 
priation bill,  but  at  the  same  time  I  filed 
again  what  I  am  filing  this  afternoon, 
my  protest  to  his  course  of  action  in 
southeast  Asia. 

I  repeat  that  protest,  because  It  needs 
to  be  repeated,  In  view  of  the  tremendous 
propaganda  drive  that  Is  being  conducted 
against  those  of  us  who  are  protesting 
the  outlawry  of  our  Government,  the  vio- 
lation by  our  Government  of  our  Consti- 
tution, the  violation  by  our  Government 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  propaganda,  of  course,  continues 
to  mount.  However,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  continue  to  protest,  in 
the  hope  that  at  long  last  my  country 
will  return  tOvthe  rule  of  law  and  that 
my  country  will  return  to  keeping  Its 
pledges  to  Its  Ideals  In  regard  to  the 
settlement  of  disputes  that  threaten  the 
peace  of  the  world  through  existing  pro- 
cedures which  are  designed  to  promote 
settlement  by  peaceful  means,  rather 
than  by  bullets. 

That  is  the  position  which  I  stated 
last  night  at  Princeton  University,  which 
I  stated  last  Saturday  in  my  own  State, 
and  which  I  have  stated  over  and  over 
again  across  the  country,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  state. 

The  views  of  those  who  are  protesting 
the  administration's  course  of  action  will 
never  receive  the  attention  or  the  em- 
phasis that  the  propaganda  of  the  ad- 
ministration, coming  out  by  the  reams 
from  the  Pentagon  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  White  House,  receives  on 
the  desks  of  American  editors — the  same 
editors  who  are  remarkably  silent  on  the 
censorship  that  has  been  Imposed  upon 
American  war  correspondents  to  a  de- 
gree never  before  experienced  In  the  his- 
tory of  American  journalism  and  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy. 

I  can  well  understand  why  the  guilty 
consciences  of  so  many  editors  cause 
them  to  follow  the  propaganda  line  of 
the  administration. 

But  there  are  some  who  do  not,  and  I 
shall  have  something  to  say  about  editors 
who  have  demonstrated  that  they  un- 
derstand the  Importance  of  preserving 
another  great  constitutional  freedom  in 
this  country — the  freedom  of  the  press. 
I  shall  discuss  them  briefly  before  I  fin- 
ish. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  once  more  my 
views  as  to  why  this  administration  Is 
not  declaring  war.  There  are  two  main 
reasons,  as  I  have  said  many  times.  The 
administration  knows  that  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  a  declaration  of  war  would  start 
a  historic  debate  at  the  grassroots  of 
America.  The  administration  would 
soon  come  to  recognize  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  peace,  not  war. 

Second,  a  declaration  of  war  would 
completely  change  the  international  law 
relationships    immediately    with    every 
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noncombatant  nation  in  the  world.  The 
administration  knows  that.  The  admin- 
istration knows  that  those  relationships 
with  every  other  country  would  change 
overnight,  if  war  were  declared,  because 
then  the  United  States  would  be  treated 
as  a  combatant.  Other  coimtries  would 
have  to  deal  with  us  as  a  combatant. 
That  would  cause  great  changes  in  trade 
policies.  It  would  cause  great  changes, 
for  example,  in  the  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  Com- 
monwealth in  North  Vietnam,  and  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  in 
North  Vietnam. 

It  would  change  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France, 
the  United  States  and  Italy,  and  the 
United  States  and  every  other  country  in 
every  area  of  the  world  that  could  be  con- 
sidered an  area  of  the  war.  In  my  judg- 
ment, that,  probably  more  than  any- 
thing else,  is  of  great  concern  to  the  ad- 
ministration. 

But  that  does  not  justify  the  President 
of  the  United  States  making  war  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war.  That  is  why 
there  is  a  need,  not  only  for  the  oflB- 
elals  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  for  Members  of  Congress, 
as  well,  to  reread  that  great  war  mes- 
sage of  Woodrow  WUson  of  April  2,  1917, 
when  he  came  before  a  joint  session  of 
Congress  and  read  his  recommendations 
for  a  declaration  of  war,  stating  in  the 
message  that  he  was  without  the  con- 
stitutional authority  to  make  war  in  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  war.  He  was 
right.  That  is  why  I  have  recommended 
that  ofBcials  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress again  read  the  great  war  message 
of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  following 
Pearl  Harbor,  when  Franklin  Roosevelt 
also  pointed  out  that  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war  he  was  without  authority  to 
make  war,  and  reconunended  his  rea- 
sons for  asking  for  a  declaration  of  war. 
That,  from  the  very  beginning  of  this 
historic  debate,  has  been  the  position  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  effort  to  suppress  debate  about 
the  Vietnam  war  is  taking  increasingly 
blatant  forms.  One  reason  why  the  talk 
about  morale  has  become  necessary  is 
the  lack  of  general  support  for  the  war 
at  the  grassroots  of  America.  The  only 
time  support  for  the  war  can  be  gained 
is  when  it  is  described  as  forcing  the 
Vietcong  to  negotiate.  But  they  are  not 
negotiating;  and  that  calls  for  a  scape- 
goat. 

Read  the  polls.  Read  the  interesting 
semantics.  Read  the  way  the  questions 
are  put  in  the  polls,  with  a  subtlety  that 
is  easily  detected.  The  person  ques- 
tioned is  left  with  the  impression  that 
the  administration's  policy  is  the  way  to 
attain  peace. 

A  part  of  the  burden  of  the  argvmient 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
that  making  war  will  never  attain  peace. 
In  my  judgment,  there  is  no  battle  in 
South  Vietnam  that  the  American  mili- 
tary force  we  have  there,  which  Is  now 
taking  over  the  war.  cannot  win.  As  I 
have  said  many  times,  we  are  shooting 
fish  in  a  barrel.  Our  so-called  opposi- 
tion is  w^ithout  an  air  force,  it  is  with- 
out a  navy,  it  Is  without  heavy  artillery, 


it  Is  without  tanks.  Of  course  it  cannot 
possibly  stand  up  to  American  military 
force. 

But  when  we  finish  winning,  when  we 
finish  leveling,  when  we  finish  devastat- 
ing South  and  North  Vietnam,  will  we 
have  won  a  peace?  I  am.  satisfied  that 
history  will  say  that  we  have  removed 
for  decades  the  possibility  of  winning  a 
peace.  History  will  show  that  after  all 
the  military  victories  which  we  shall 
win,  and  after  that  time  has  passed,  we 
shall  still  have  to  occupy,  occupy,  and 
continue  to  occupy  areas  of  Asia.  Then, 
sooner  or  later,  we  will  be  driven  out. 
That  may  occiu"  25  or  50  years  from  now. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  leave  that  herit- 
age to  future  generations  of  American 
boys  and  girls.  That  Is  why  I  have  been 
urging  the  stopping  of  the  killing.  I 
have  been  urging  multilateral  support 
for  peacekeeping.  I  have  been  urging 
that  we  bring  in  multilateral  forces.  I 
think  we  have  been  reduced  now,  with 
the  failure  of  SEATO,  and  with  the  ap- 
parent Impossibility  of  reconvening  the 
14-nation  conference  that  established 
the  Geneva  accords  in  the  first  place,  to 
resorting  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  from  there,  if  there 
should  be  a  veto,  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. I  am  confident  that  if  we  have 
to  go  to  the  General  Assembly,  we  will 
get  tin  overwhelming  majority  of  sup- 
port for  peacekeeping  operations  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  that  will  lead,  first,  to 
a  cease-fire,  and  then  to  the  establish- 
ment of  some  form  of  administration 
for  that  area  of  the  world,  which  can  be 
called,  for  want  of  a  better  description, 
a  United  Nations  trusteeship.  But  It 
will  provide  for  a  termination  of  hostili- 
ties. That  is  what  the  war  hawks  in  the 
United  States  do  not  like.  That  is  what 
the  nationalists  In  the  United  States  do 
not  want.  It  is  interesting  how  we  talk 
about  nationalism  in  Asia  but  so  little 
about  America's  own  nationalism. 

Mr.  President,  our  operations  in  south- 
east Asia  are  operations  based  upon  na- 
tionalism, and  nationalism,  in  my  judg- 
ment, has  no  place  In  our  foreign  policy 
when  it  comes  to  the  course  of  action 
which  we  are  following  in  southeast 
Asia. 

If  we  accept  it  on  a  multilateral  ap- 
proach, and  change  the  status  from  that 
of  wanna  king  to  peacekeeping,  of  course 
the  Communists  will  have  a  voice  in  the 
determination  of  operations  during  a 
period  of  time,  for  however  many  years  it 
may  take  to  finally  determine  what  kind 
of  system  of  government  shall  prevail. 

Yes.  I,  too.  would  like  to  wishfully 
think  the  Communists  off  the  earth.  I, 
too.  would  like  to  go  to  sleep  some  night 
and  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  have  a 
dream  come  true  during  the  night  that 
there  are  no  more  Communists.  How- 
ever, they  happen  to  be  an  ugly  reality. 
We  are  not  going  to  wishfully  think  them 
out  of  existence.  We  are  never  going  to 
be  able  to  shoot  them  out  of  existence, 
for  the  more  shooting  we  do.  the  more 
Communists  we  make. 

The  U.S.  shooting  In  southeast  Asia, 
in  my  judgment,  has  increased  the  num- 
ber of  Communists  in  the  world  by  the 
millions. 


The  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world, 
with  their  mass  of  ignorant,  illiterate 
people,  with  their  youngsters  and,  in 
many  instances,  their  starving  people, 
with  their  diseased  children,  and  with 
their  longevity  of  30  to  35  years  do  not 
intend  to  permit  the  United  States  to 
shoot  its  way  into  dominion  and  domi- 
nation over  any  segment  of  Asia. 

If  we  have  not  learned  what  the 
French,  the  British,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
Belgians  and  the  other  colonial  powers 
have  learned  from  the  pages  of  history 
at  such  a  great  cost  in  blood  and  ma- 
teriel, then,  let  me  say  most  respectfully, 
that  we  do  not  wish  to  learn.  However. 
I  believe  that  we  have  a  trust,  and  I 
think  that  our  trust  is  to  keep  faith  with 
our  ideals.  Our  trust  is  to  practice  our 
professings  about  morality. 

We  are  a  great  people  to  ring  church 
bells.  However,  we  had  better  be  on 
guard  that  the  church  bells  do  not  start 
tolling  the  decline  of  America.  I  want 
to  ring  the  church  bells,  too,  but  I  want 
to  ring  them  in  jubilation  over  our  prac- 
ticing of  the  spiritual  teachings  from  the 
pulpits  of  those  churches. 

In  my  judgment,  we  cannot  reconcile 
America's  foreign  policy  in  South  Viet- 
nam with  Christianity,  nor,  for  that  mat- 
ter, with  any  other  rehgion  that  believes 
in  one  Supreme  Being. 

I  will  not  be  silenced  in  his  constant 
plea  for  peace  as  a  substitute  for  the 
jimgle  law  of  military  might  that  the 
United  States  is  practicing  in  southeast 
Asia. 

In  my  judgment,  the  only  time  that 
support  for  the  war  can  be  gained  is 
when  it  is  described  as  forcing  the  Viet- 
cong to  negotiate.  However,  they  are 
not  negotiating.  That  calls  for  a  scape- 
goat in  the  administration's  propaganda. 

It  is  an  American  characteristic  that 
when  a  U.S.  foreign  policy  fails  to  achieve 
its  goal,  someone  here  at  home  must  be 
blamed  for  it.  We  had  to  find  Americans 
to  blame  for  the  takeover  of  China  by 
the  Communists,  and  then  for  the  take- 
over of  Cuba  by  Castro.  By  our  stand- 
ards, nothing  abroad  ever  happens  unless 
some  American  or  group  of  Americans 
wills  it.  If  an  American  policy  flops,  it 
is  only  because  it  was  sabotaged  by  some- 
one in  the  State  Department,  or  was  de- 
signed to  fail  in  the  first  place,  or  was 
frustrated  by  some  other  Americans. 

Today,  we  are  seeing  the  failure  of  the 
"peace  through  war"  policy  in  Vietnam 
being  blamed  upon  those  Americans  who 
simply  disagree  that  peace  in  Asia  can 
be  achieved  by  a  unilateral  American  war 
effort.  The  longer  the  war  is  stalemated, 
the  more  blame  will  be  placed  upon  those 
who  thought  it  was  misconceived  in  the 
first  place. 

But  I  am  confident  that  the  good  sense 
and  judgment  of  the  American  people 
will  recognize  that  we  are  alone  in  this 
war  in  Asia,  and  that  despite  all  our 
claims  that  we  are  saving  Asia  from  com- 
munism, not  a  single  major  Asian  coun- 
try is  fighting  with  us. 

When  the  Pope  made  his  appeal  for 
peace,  he  did  not  make  it  to  the  Pen- 
tagon, or  even  the  White  House.  He 
made  it  to  the  United  Nations.  Many  of 
the  phony  sophisticates  in  high  oflBce  are 
given  to  nodding  at  speeches  like  that  of 
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Pope  Paul,  and  Intimating  that  while  the 
Pope  had  to  say  all  that  churchy  stuff,  it 
is  really  a  question  of  who  has  the  power 
to  make  their  views  prevail  in  the  world. 
Tliat  is  the  attitude  of  the  war  hawks. 
That  is  the  position  of  the  warmongers. 
Like  Stalin  before  them,  many  Americans 
are  wont  to  ask  how  many  divisions  the 
Pope  has. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  Pope  Paul 
came  to  this  country  on  a  fool's  errand. 
I  think  he  knew  the  right  place  to  come, 
the  right  words  to  say,  and  the  right  ap- 
peal to  make  to  further  the  cause  of 
peace.  The  United  States  stands  outside 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  to- 
day. Until  we  get  back  in  it  with  regard 
to  Vietnam,  we  are  not  furthering  the 
cause  of  peace  any  more  than  the  Com- 
munists are. 

It  is  regrettable  that  those  who  be- 
lieve in  lawful  protest  under  the  first 
amendment  are  bound  to  be  smeared  by 
two  forces  in  this  country.  The  first 
force  is  the  small  group  of  agitators  or 
outright  Communists  who  undoubtedly, 
whenever  we  have  a  situation  of  protest, 
would  seek  to  termite  their  way  Into 
the  foundation.  However,  our  FBI 
knows  who  they  are.  Our  intelligence 
service  knows  who  they  are. 

They  are  such  a  small  minority  that 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  we  have  a 
trust  and  a  duty  to  carry  on  our  life 
under  the  first  amendment  must  con- 
tinue the  protest.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  intends  to  so  continue. 

Then,  of  course,  we  are  smeared  by  the 
rightists  and  extremists  within  the  ad- 
ministration and  outside  the  administra- 
tion who  would  seek  to  create  the  im- 
pression that,  unless  one  bends  his  knee 
at  the  altar  of  the  political  expediency 
of  this  administration  and  sanctions 
what  he  considers  to  be  wrongful  acts 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  he  is  guilty 
of  some  kind  of  sedition. 

I  have  been  called  names  before,  and 
I  have  never  surrendered  to  ad  hominem 
arguments,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  do  so 
on  this  occasion.  I  intend  to  continue, 
short  of  a  declaration  of  war,  to  protest. 
In  the  hope  that,  at  long  last,  my  ad- 
ministration will  change  its  course  of 
action  and  proceed  to  lay  this  whole 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world  before 
the  Security  Council  and  call  upon  it,  as 
the  charter  provides,  to  take  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
*  world  in  Asia. 

The  general  thesis  of  my  remarks  ap- 
pears in  an  editorial  published  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  entitled: 
"Demonstrators  and  the  Law." 

I  shall  read  certain  excerpts  from  the 
editorial  and  then,  when  I  close,  I  shall 
have  the  entire  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  editorial  begins : 

The  Department  of  Jiistlce  Is  properly  in- 
terested In  and  concerned  about  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Communist  conspiracy  to  obstruct 
the  operation  of  the  draft  law.  It  ought  to 
conduct  an  appropriate  Investigation,  make 
arrests  where  warranted,  and  Institute  pros- 
ecutions where  required. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  agrees. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  wants 
to  make  very  clear  that  where  one  can 
advance  proof  to  show  that  we  have 


those — not  only  Commiuiists,  but  any- 
one else  In  the  list  of  protesters — who  are 
seeking  to  violate  the  law,  they  should 
be  investigated  and  prosecuted. 

The  editorial  continues: 

The  law  Is  quite  clear  on  the  responsi- 
bilities of  registered  citizens,  and  burning 
draft  cards  and  illegally  avoiding  service  is 
not  an  acceptable  way  of  expressing  disagree- 
ment with  Government  policy. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  wants 
the  Record  to  show  that  he  agrees.  How- 
ever, that  is  a  long  way  from  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  some  that  it  would  silence 
lawful  protest.  It  is  a  long  way  from  the 
position  taken  by  some  that  no  one  should 
exercise  the  constitutional  right  under 
the  first  amendment  to  protest  a  foreign 
policy  of  his  Government  that  he  thinks 
is  a  grossly  mistaken  foreign  policy. 

The  editorial  continues: 

What  it  ought  not  to  do  is  to  continue  il- 
legal defiance  and  perfectly  lawful  demon- 
stration. Nor  should  it  use  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  weekend  marchers  against  the 
war  in  Vietnam  are  known  Commiinists  to 
discredit  the  marchers  who  simply  dififer  with 
Government  policies,  without  being  disloyal 
to  the  coxmtry. 

Madam  President  (Mrs.  Neuberger  In 
the  chair) ,  I  seriously  doubt  that  many 
of  the  marchers  are  known  Communists, 
and,  if  they  are,  let  the  FBI  present  the 
evidence.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there 
probably  was  a  sprinkling  of  them  among 
those  marchers,  but  it  is  easy  to  build  up 
to  the  false  conclusion  that  because  peo- 
ple march  in  protest  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  Government — within  the  law — 
that  they  are  honeycombed  with  Com- 
munists. 

The  editorial  continues: 

Surely  the  overwhelming  nimiber  of  the 
demonstrators  were  not  Communists  and 
many  probably  writhed  at  their  association 
with  Conrmiunlsts  in  the  demonstrations. 
The  coercive  power  of  Government  law-en- 
forcement agencies  must  not  be  xised  to  in- 
hibit disagreement  and  dissent  when  the  ex- 
pression of  that  dissent  is  limited  to  per- 
fectly lawful  means. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
agrees  and  heartily  applauds  this  wise 
observation  by  the  editorial  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

The  editorial  continues: 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  Goveriunent 
should  be  careful  to  avoid  giving  the  demon- 
strations the  attention  that  ought  to  be  re- 
served for  major  threats  to  national  unity. 
Demonstrations  as  large  as  those  held  over 
the  weekend  could  be  mobilized  to  protest 
the  manufactiu-e  of  straight  pins  on  almost 
any  pleasant  autiunn  day.  The  dissent  in 
the  country  is  relatively  minor;  but  the  Gov- 
erimient  risks  exaggerating  its  significance  by 
reacting  too  strongly. 

I  say  most  respectfully  that  in  my 
judgment,  the  administration  is  over- 
reacting as  a  means  of  silencing  all  ob- 
jections to  its  policy.  The  soimdings  at 
the  grassroots  of  America  indicate  that 
the  dissent  is  of  great  proportions,  from 
coast  to  coast. 

The  editorial  continues: 

After  a  long  and  searching  examination  of 
the  covu-ses  available  in  South  Vietnam,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple have  come  to  the  conclvision  that  there  is 
no  acceptable  alternative  to  the  policy  the 
Government  Is  pursuing. 


I  do  not  think  the  Washington  Post 
could  be  more  mistaken.  Madam  Bresi- 
dent.  In  fact,  even  the  polls,  with  their 
slanted  and  weighted  consideration  in 
favor  of  the  administration's  position, 
show  a  close  division  in  this  country  in 
regard  to  public  opinion  vls-a-vis  the 
administration  policy  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  Post  says : 

That  majority  is  bound  to  be  Impatient 
with  critics  of  that  policy  whose  credentials, 
like  those  of  the  Communists,  will  not  stand 
examination.  It  is  likely  to  resent  and  prone 
to  overreact  to  extremists  who  imply  that 
their  own  country  is  indifferent  to  considera- 
tions of  humanity.  But  whatever  the  ma- 
jority's resentment,  it  must  tolerate  criticism 
from  those  who,  in  good  faith,  have  a  differ- 
ent point  of  view. 

And  so  it  must.  And  so,  also  for  the 
sake  of  discussing  a  hypothesis,  and  ac- 
cepting what  I  consider  to  be  an  unsound 
major  premise  factually,  let  us  assume 
that  a  majority  favors  the  administra- 
tion's policy  at  the  present  time.  One 
of  the  precious  safeguards  of  freedom  in 
this  Republic  is  that  a  minority  must 
not  be  suppressed  in  its  lawful  right  to 
change  into  a  majority.  This  great  for- 
eign policy  issue  is  in  a  state  of  flux. 
This  is  one  Senator  who  believes  that 
when  the  American  people  get  the  facts — 
and  this  administration  has  not  started 
to  give  the  American  people  the  facts 
about  the  war  In  South  Vietnam — when 
they  get  the  facts,  in  my  judgment,  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  will  repudiate  the  administra- 
tion's policy.  I  believe  the  repudiation 
will  start  at  the  ballot  box  in  1966,  and 
continue  at  the  ballot  box  in  1968.  And 
it  should,  unless  this  administration 
changes  what  I  consider  to  be  its  illegal, 
unconstitutional  course  of  International 
outlawry  in  South  Vietnam,  along  with 
the  Communist  nations,  which  are  like- 
wise engaged  in  outlawry,  in  their  pros- 
ecution of  a  war.  What  they  should  be 
doing  on  both  sides  is  submitting  the 
issues  of  that  war  to  the  council  table, 
imder  the  procedures  provided  for  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

Until  we  are  willing  to  try  it,  I  do  not 
accept  the  argument  of  those  who  say  it 
will  not  work.  We  will  never  know  until 
we  try  to  make  it  work. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  vmanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  Washington  Post 
editorial  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  19,  1965] 
Demonstrators  and  the  Law 

The  Department  of  Jxostlce  is  properly  in- 
terested in  and  concerned  about  the  posslbU- 
ity  of  a  Communist  conspiracy  to  obstruct 
the  operation  of  the  draft  law.  It  ought  to 
conduct  an  appropriate  investigation,  make 
arrests  where  warranted  and  institute  prose- 
cutions where  required.  The  law  is  quite 
clear  on  the  responsibilities  of  registered  citi- 
zens, and  burning  draft  cards  and  Illegally 
avoiding  service  Is  not  an  acceptable  way  of 
expressing  disagreement  with  Goveriunent 
policy. 

What  it  ought  not  to  do  is  to  confuse 
illegal  defiance  and  perfectly  lawful  demon- 
stration. Nor  shotdd  it  use  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  weekend  marchers  against  the 
war  In  Vietnam  are  known  Communists  to 
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discredit  the  marchers  who  simply  differ 
with  Government  policies,  without  being  dis- 
loyal to  their  country.  Surely  the  over- 
whelming number  of  the  demonstrators  were 
not  Communists  and  many  probably  writhed 
at  their  association  with  Communists  In  the 
demonstrations.  The  coercive  power  of  Gov- 
ernment law-enforcement  agencies  must  not 
be  used  to  Inhibit  disagreement  and  dissent 
when  the  expression  of  that  dissent  Is  limited 
to  perfectly  lawful  means. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  Government 
should  be  careful  to  avoid  giving  the  demon- 
strations the  attention  that  ought  to  be 
reserved  for  major  threats  to  national  unity. 
Demonstrations  as  large  as  those  held  over 
the  weekend  could  be  mobilized  to  protest 
the  manufacture  of  straight  pins  on  almost 
any  pleasant  autumn  day.  The  dissent  In  the 
country  Is  relatively  minor;  but  the  Govern- 
ment risks  exaggerating  Its  significance  by 
reacting  too  strongly. 

After  a  long  and  searching  examination  of 
the  courses  available  In  South  Vietnam,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
Is  no  acceptable  alternative  to  the  policy  the 
Government  Is  pursuing.  That  majority  Is 
bound  to  be  Impatient  with  critics  of  that 
policy  whose  credentials,  like  those  of  the 
Communists,  will  not  stand  examination.  It 
Is  likely  to  resent  and  prone  to  overreact 
to  extremists  who  Imply  that  their  own  coxin- 
try  Is  Indifferent  to  considerations  of  human- 
ity. But  whatever  the  majority's  resentment. 
It  must  tolerate  criticism  from  those  who,  in 
good  faith,  have  a  different  point  of  view. 

This  toleration  will  be  misconstrued  In 
North  Vietnam.  The  officials  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  may  misinterpret  the  open 
expression  of  opposition  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness and  division  in  this  country.  It  is.  on 
the  contrary,  a  sign  of  strength  and  unity 
In  the  country.  The  National  Liberation 
Front  must  be  made  to  see  that.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  make  this  iinderstood  would  be 
more  manifestations  of  public  support  for 
the  Government's  policy  that  would  show 
how  united  the  people  of  this  country  are 
behind  the  Government's  determination  to 
defend  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  against 
conquest  from  the  North.  It  Is  a  better  al- 
ternative than  any  sort  of  repression  of  law- 
ful and  orderly  dissent. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  ST.  LOUIS  POST 
DISPATCfi  AND  THE  YORK  GA- 
ZETTE AND  DAILY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Turning  to  another  but 
somewhat  related  matter.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  said  earlier  that  I  would  have 
something  to  say  about  some  courageous 
editors  in  America. 

The  two  newspapers  I  now  mention  are 
not  the  only  two  which  meet  the  test  of 
objectivity  and  journalistic  courage,  but 
I  know  of  no  two  newspapers  which  I 
would  be  more  inclined  to  suggest  for  this 
year's  Pulitzer  Prize  in  American  jour- 
nalism. One  is  that  great  newspaper, 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  the  second 
Is  a  much  smaller  but  most  remarkable 
newspaper  for  its  objectivity,  for  its  pres- 
entation of  facts,  for  its  journalistic 
coiirage — a  little  newspaper  up  in  York, 
Pa.,  known  as  the  York  Gazette  and 
Daily.  I  have  referred  to  some  of  it<? 
editorials  in  the  past. 

I  again  pay  high  honor  and  tribute  to 
the  editor  of  that  newspaper,  Mr.  Hig- 
gins,  for  I  know  of  no  editor  in  this  coun- 
try more  daring,  more  objective,  or  more 
factual  than  the  editor  of  the  York  Ga- 
zette and  Daily. 


This  afternoon  I  wish  to  pay  my  trib- 
ute once  again  to  the  editors  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch.  On  October  14, 
1965,  they  published  an  editorial  dealing 
with  our  Latin  American  policy.  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  completely  sound.  It  is 
highly  critical  of  the  administration. 
Criticism  of  the  administration  is  due. 
The  editorial,  entitled  "Lame  Rebuttal," 
reads  as  follows: 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch] 
Lamk  Rebuttal 

The  Johnson  administration  would  do  well 
to  stop  trying  to  defend  its  Intervention  In 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  start  develop- 
ing a  hemisphere  policy  based  on  something 
more  substantial  than  confused  and  frantic 
antlcommunlsm.  That  is  the  conclusion  we 
draw  from  Under  Secretary  of  State  Mann's 
lame  reply  to  the  Fulbright  critique  of  the 
Dominican  adventure. 

Mr.  Mann  did  not  rebut,  he  confirmed  the 
main  points  of  Senator  Fulbright's  analysis, 
one  of  which  was  tliat  President  Johnson  in 
this  case  was  the  victim  of  bad  advice,  poor 
Judgment,  and  immature  understanding. 
The  Under  Secretary  exhibits  symptoms  of 
all  three. 

Senator  Fulbright  concluded,  from  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  facts,  that  President  John- 
son's advisers  exaggerated  the  danger  of  a 
Communist  takeover  of  the  revolt  in  Santo 
Domingo  last  April.  He  offered  evidence  to 
support  his  view.  Tain't  so,  replies  Mr. 
Mann;  but  the  evidence  he  offers  is  simply 
that  all  the  President's  advisers  were  con- 
vinced that  a  danger  was  clear  and  present. 

There  Is  no  argument  that  the  advisers 
were  convinced.  The  question  Is  whether 
they  were  correct,  and  we  suspect  that  Juan 
Bosch  will  have  the  last  word  on  that.  He 
has  declared  that  American  Intervention  cre- 
ated more  Communists  than  ever  were  in- 
volved in  the  attempt  to  restore  his  consti- 
tutional government,  and  we  expect  that 
history  will  bear  him  out. 

The  basic  Issue,  however.  Is  not  the  extent 
of  Communist  Involvement,  but  Mr.  Mann's 
Implicit  assumption  that  Communist  involve- 
ment somehow  gives  the  United  States  an 
automatic  license  to  put  down  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can revolt  by  the  unilateral  use  of  American 
armed  force.  How  can  any  such  doctrine 
possibly  he  squared  with  the  principle,  which 
Mr.  Mann  himself  claims  to  support,  that 
unilateral  Intervention  is  illegal  under  the 
OAS  charter  and  that  nonintervention  Is  the 
keystone  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  structure? 

The  administration  appears  to  contend 
that  any  Communist  activity  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica must  by  definition  represent  intervention 
by  a  Communist  state.  But  no  evidence  has 
been  presented  of  any  substantial  involve- 
ment in  Santo  Domingo  of  Cuba,  China,  Rus- 
sia, or  any  other  Communist  government.  If 
such  evidence  had  existed,  the  proper  re- 
sponse would  have  been  collective  action 
under  the  OAS  charter  and  not  unilateral 
action  by  the  United  States.  Our  Govern- 
ment simply  does  not  have  the  right  to  set 
itself  up  as  the  sole  Judge  of  what  kind  of 
revolution  or  reform  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  shall  be  permitted.  Attempts  to 
play  this  role  can  only  alienate  us  steadily 
from  the  peoples  of  the  hemisphere. 

Senator  Fulbright  was  profoundly  right  in 
saying  that  the  policy  followed  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo, consistently  pursued,  would  make  the 
United  States  "the  enemy  of  all  revolutions 
and  therefore  the  ally  of  all  the  unpopular 
and  corrupt  oligarchies  of  the  hemisphere." 
When  will  our  leaders  learn  that,  qiiite  apart 
from  International  law  and  the  treaty  obli- 
gations that  argue  against  such  a  policy,  pur- 
suing It  In  an  age  of  social  revolution  means 
deliberately  choosing  the  losing  side?  There 
are  going  to  be  social  revolutions  in  Latin 
America  and  elsewhere,  whether  we  like  It 


or  not,  and  the  surest  way  to  encourage 
Communist  capture  of  them  is  to  aline  Amer- 
ican armed  power  everywhere  on  the  side 
of  the  statxis  quo. 

Madam  President,  I  completely  agree 
with  the  premises  stated  in  the  editorial. 
On  the  very  day  the  tickers  began  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  sending  of  American 
marines  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
of  the  story  of  the  protests  from  Chile, 
Ecuador,  Venezuela,  and  Peru,  some  of 
our  best  friends  among  democratic  gov- 
ernments have  charged  us  with  inter- 
vention. 

If  the  marines  were  being  sent  in  for 
the  limited  purpose  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  announced,  he  had  a  right  to 
send  them  in,  and  sending  them  in  did 
not  constitute  intervention  under  the 
meaning  of  the  term  in  international 
law.  For  the  announcement  of  the  Presi- 
dent  was  that  the  marines  were  being 
sent  in  to  evacuate  American  nationals 
when  the  Government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  was  supposed  to  have  an- 
nounced to  the  American  Government— 
and  we  did  not  know  what  was  subse- 
quently disclosed  at  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject— that  it  could  not  give  protection  to 
American  nationals.  We  did  not  know 
then,  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright]  has  since  brought  out,  that 
the  American  Ambassador  suggested  to 
the  military  junta  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public that  such  a  message  be  sent. 

Madam  President,  some  of  us  con- 
sider that  course  of  action  to  be  entirely 
inexcusable  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Ambassador  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Subsequent  events  have  shown  that 
we  went  far  beyond  evacuating  Ameri- 
can nationals,  and  that  we  did  take  part 
in  the  revolution.    History  will  so  record. 

Many  editorials  published  in  the  St 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  have  rightfully 
pointed  it  out.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Fulbright],  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  has 
also  pointed  It  out. 

I  have  agreed  with  him,  as  I  stated  in 
a  major  speech  the  day  following  the 
historic  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  not 
so  many  days  ago,  in  which  he  expressed 
criticisms  of  our  Dominican  Republic 
policy. 

Madam  President,  this  is  another  area 
of  great  controversy  in  the  field  of 
American  foreign  policy.  As  I  stated 
Friday,  and  as  I  repeat  today,  I  hope 
that  the  American  Secretary  of  State, 
before  he  arrives  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on 
November  17,  will  clarify  our  policy,  be- 
cause Under  Secretary  of  State  Mann,  In 
his  speech  at  Los  Angeles  the  other  day, 
did  not  clarify  it  but  only  added  con- 
fusion to  an  already  very  confused 
situation. 

Nevertheless,  I  said  on  that  day  that 
we  had  the  right  to  send  in  our  marines 
under  international  law  to  bring  out 
American  nationals  when  we  had  been 
advised  that  the  goverrmient  of  that 
country  could  not  protect  their  lives. 

If  Senators  will  read  my  speech,  they 
will  see  that  although  I  defended  my 
President  in  the  sending  in  of  the  ma- 
rines to  evacuate  American  nationals,  I 
also  pointed  out  that  it  should  not  take 
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long.  I  also  pointed  out  that  It  would 
not  require  many  marines  to  do  the  job. 
I  also  warned  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion that  if  it  went  beyond  that  purpose, 
it  would  become  involved  in  the  revolu- 
tion itself  and  would  be  guilty  of  inter- 
vention. Further,  by  participating  in 
any  aid  to  the  revolution,  it  would  be  in 
violation  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Treaty 
and  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

Madam  President,  what  we  need  be- 
fore the  Secretary  of  State  goes  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro  Is  a  clear-cut  statement  from 
the  State  Department  that  we  stand 
foursquare  on  our  commitments  under 
the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Treaty,  the  Charter  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  the 
agreement  at  Punta  del  Este,  and  the 
Washington  Agreement  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  1964. 

We  need  this  clarification  in  order  to 
reestablish  the  confidence  of  the  world 
In  us;  a  confidence  which  has  been  badly 
shaken  by  events  following  passage  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  un- 
fortunate resolution  which  has  created 
grave  doubts  in  Latin  America  as  to 
exactly  what  our  position  is  on  the  Issue 
of  intervention. 

Madam  President,  I  close  by  saying 
that  I  am  never  happy  to  find  myself  in 
a  critical  posture  In  relation  to  my  Gov- 
ernment on  foreign  policy.  However,  I 
take  some  solace  from  the  fact  that  if 
we  were  to  add  up  all  the  issues  on  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy,  it  would  be  found 
that  I  am,  in  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  issues,  in  agreement  with  the 
administration. 

But,  In  the  area  of  Latin  America,  and 
In  the  area  of  southeast  Asia,  I  find  my- 
self in  substantial  disagreement  on  a 
great  many  Issues. 

Madam  President,  there  is  an  area  for 
agreement,  and  I  see  some  trends  of  such 
a  prospect  within  the  developing  policies 
of  the  administration.  I  pray  that  I  am 
right  in  my  hope  that  in  the  not  too 
many  months  ahead  we  shall  find  our- 
selves of  one  mind  again. 

I  believe  that  I  see  a  growing  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  administration 
that  great  trust  must  be  placed  in  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  at  the  United  Nations, 
that  every  support  must  be  given  to  him 
as  he  seeks  to  carry  out  what  we  have 
been  led  to  believe  are  the  clear  instruc- 
tions of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  see  what  can  be  done  by  way 
of  conversations  and  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations with  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  particularly  with  members 
of  the  Security  Council,  to  find  a  way 
to  bring  an  end  to  the  killing  in  south- 
east Asia,  the  ending  of  the  bombing, 
the  adoption  of  a  ceasefire,  the  promul- 
gation of  an  administrative  policy  that 
will  lead  to  the  setting  up  of  a  United 
Nations  trusteeship. 

There  are  some  straws  in  the  diplo- 
matic winds  that  indicate  that  an  analy- 
sis is  being  made  of  that  approach.  If 
I  am  correct  in  my  understanding — and 
I  am  not  merely  acting  on  the  basis  of 
straws  taken  from  the  blue  sky,  but  this 
understanding  Is  based  on  conversations 
I  have  had  in  regard  to  this  matter  vsdth 
high  people  in  the  administration — I 
believe  there  is  some  hope. 


I  trust  that  every  diplomatic  channel 
will  be  exhausted  to  the  end  of  bringing 
of  the  hope  into  fruition.  I  am  satisfied 
that  we  must  end  the  war  in  southeast 
Asia,  but  on  a  basis  that  will  protect  the 
millions  of  people  there  from  what  I 
think  would  be  history's  worst  blood  bath 
if  we  left  the  parties  to  themselves  in 
southeast  Asia.  Now  that  we  have  been 
a  party  to  the  creation  of  that  situation, 
we  cannot  leave  the  situation  to  the  par- 
ties themselves.  That  is  why  I  have 
never,  in  my  speeches  of  protest,  advo- 
cated that  we  withdraw  abruptly  from 
southeast  Asia,  but  that  we  change  our 
own  status  and  get  others  to  come  in 
with  us  to  keep  the  peace. 

I  would  return  to  that  ideal,  the  pro- 
posals of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  for  a  trust- 
eeship over  Indochina  by  the  United 
Nations.  I  hope  my  administration  will 
proceed  to  do  everything  it  can,  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
attaining  that  ideal. 


THE  PUERTO  RICAN  CHXLD  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  recently  received  a  most  in- 
teresting article  discussing  the  serious 
problems  faced  by  the  Puerto  Rican  child 
in  our  public  school  system.  The  au- 
thors. Dr.  Frank  M.  Cordasco  and  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Kelley,  are  both  prominent 
New  Jerseyites  who  have  long  been  active 
in  the  field  of  education  and  public  serv- 
ice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  in- 
formative and  useful  article  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record^ 
as  follows: 

The  Puerto  Rican  Child  in  the 
American    School 

(By  Prank  M.  Cordasco,  professor  of  educa- 
tion, Jersey  City  State  College;  and  Charles 
R.  Kelley,  educational  consultant  to  the 
New  Jersey  OfiQce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity) 

I.    THE     MIGRATION 

In  1960  some  900,000  Puerto  Rlcans  lived 
In  the  United  States  including  not  only  those 
born  on  the  island  but  also  those  bom  to 
Puerto  Rican  parents  in  the  States.  Until 
1940,  the  Puerto  Rican  community  In  the 
United  States  numbered  only  70,000.  but  by 
1950  this  had  risen  to  226.000,  and  over  the 
decade  to  1960,  the  net  gain  due  to  migration 
from  the  island  amounted  to  nearly  390,000. 
The  census  of  1950  began  the  recording  of 
second  generation  Puerto  Rlcans  (those  bom 
on  the  continent  to  Island-bom  parents)  and 
counted  75,000;  in  1960,  the  figure  stood  at 
272,000,  so  that  by  1960  3  out  of  every  10 
Puerto  Rican  residents  in  the  United  States 
were  born  in  the  States. 

Although,  there  has  been  a  dispersal  of 
the  migration  outside  Greater  New  York  City, 
the  overwhelming  number  of  Puerto  Rlcans 
are  New  Torkers;  the  1960  census  showed 
612,574  living  in  New  York  City  (68.6  percent 
of  the  U.S.  total) .  New  York  City's  propor- 
tion had  dropped  from  88  percent  in  1940  to 
83  percent  In  1950  and  to  69  percent  in 
1960.1    If  there  is  no  serlotts  setback  in  the 


American  economy  the  dispersion  will  un- 
doubtedly continue.' 

The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  neither 
encourages  nor  discourages  migration.  As 
an  American  citizen,  the  Puerto  Rican  moves 
between  the  island  and  the  mainland  with 
complete  freedom.  If  his  movement  is  vul- 
nerable to  anything,  it  fluctuates  only  with 
reference  to  the  economy  on  the  mainland. 
Any  economic  recession  or  contraction  graph- 
ically shows  in  the  migration  statistics.* 
It  is  at  best  invidious  to  suggest  that  "the 
Puerto  Rican  migration  to  Nueva  York,  un- 
checked by  immigrant  quotas,  is  a  major 
source  of  the  island's  prosperity,"  but  there 
is  truth  in  the  appended  observation  that 
the  migration  •■•  •  •  upgraded  the  mi- 
grants, converted  them  from  rural  to  urban 
people,  relieved  the  island  of  some  of  Its 
labor  surplus,  and  sent  lots  of  cash  back 
home."  * 

For  the  American  schools,  the  Puerto 
Rican  migration  presented  a  distinct  and  yet 
in  many  ways  a  recurrent  phenomenon. 
With  the  impoeition  of  immigration  quotas 
In  the  early  twenties,  the  non-English- 
speaking  student  had  gradually  disappeared. 
The  great  Exiropean  migration  and  the  mani- 
fold educational  problems  to  which  the 
American  schools  had  addressed  themselves 
had  in  a  manner  been  resolved;  with  the  in- 
creasing Puerto  Rican  migration  and  the  re- 
current pattern  of  the  ghettolzatlon  of  the 
new  arrivals,  the  migrant  child,  non-English- 
speaking  and  nurtiired  by  a  different  culture, 
presented  the  American  schools  with  a  new 
yet  very  old  challenge.* 

n.   PtTESTO  RICANS  AND  MAINLAND  SCHOOLS 

The  Puerto  Rican  joximey  to  the  main- 
land has  been  (and  continues  to  be)  the  sub- 
ject of  a  vast  llterattire.*    For  the  meet  part, 


^U-S.  Bvureau  of  the  Census.  U.S.  Census 
of  Population:  1960,  "Subject  Reports: 
Puerto  Rlcans  in  the  United  States."  Final 
report,  PC  (2)-l  D,  VS.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C..  1963. 


»The  1960  census  reported  Puerto  Rican- 
t>orn  persons  living  in  all  but  1  (Duluth- 
Superlor)  of  the  101  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  of  over  250,000  population. 
Particular  concentrations  were  reported 
(1960)  as  Chicago,  35,361;  Paterson-Clifton- 
Passaic.  NJ.,  6,641;  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach, 
7,214;  San  Francisco-Oakland,  4.068.  For  an 
iUiiminating  study  of  Puerto  Rican  dispersal 
in  New  Jersey,  see  Max  Wolff,  "Patterns  of 
Change  in  the  Cities  of  New  Jersey:  Minori- 
ties— Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans  Affected  by 
and  Affecting  These  Changes,"  N.Y.,  mimeo- 
graphed, 1962. 

■  See  in  this  connection  migration  figures 
for  1953-54.  The  best  source  on  Puerto 
Rican  migration  is  the  Migration  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  which  maintains  a  central  main- 
land office  in  New  York  City  and  offices  in 
other  U.S.  cities.  It  also  maintains  an  office 
in  Puerto  Rico  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
orientation  for  persons  who  intend  to  migrate 
to  the  States. 

« Patricia  Sexton,  "Spanish  Harlem:  Anat- 
omy of  Poverty,"  N.Y..  Harper  &  Row,  1965, 
p.  15. 

*  Although  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  the  American  common  school  has 
been  the  acculturation  and  assimilation  of 
the  children  of  non-English  speaking  immi- 
grants (largely  European) ,  it  has  received  lit- 
tle study.  See  P.  Cordasco  and  L.  Covello, 
"Educational  Sociology:  A  Subject  Index  of 
Doctoral  Dissertations  Completed  at  Ameri- 
can UniverBlties,  1941-63,"  N.Y.,  Scarecrow 
Press,  1965.  Of  over  2,000  dissertations  listed, 
only  a  few  clearly  concern  themselves  with 
the  non-English  immigrant  child,  or  gen- 
erally with  the  educational  problems  of  the 
children  of  Immigrants. 

■One  of  the  best  accounts  Is  Clarence 
Senior,  "The  Puerto  Rlcans,"  Chicago,  Quad- 
rangle Books,  1965,  which  includes  an  exten- 
sive bibliography.  See  also  Chrlstc^her 
Rand,  "The  Puerto  Rlcans,"  N.Y.,  OxfOTd, 
1958;   Don  Wakefield,  "Island  In  the  City." 
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the  Puerto  Rlcan  child  reflecta  a  context  oi 
bitter  deprivation,  poor  housing,  high  unem- 
ployment, and  a  record  of  disappointing  edu- 
cational achievement.  It  is  the  poverty  con- 
text to  which  the  Puerto  Rlcan  commxmlty 
has  been  relegated  In  our  cities  that  explains 
Its  problems  and  graphically  underscores  Its 
poor  achievement  In  the  schools.  Not  only 
Is  the  Puerto  Rlcan  child  asked  to  adapt  to 
a  cultural  ambience  which  Is  strange  and 
new,  he  remains  further  burdened  by  all  the 
negative  pressures  of  a  ghetto  milieu  which 
educators  have  discerned  as  Inimical  to  even 
the  most  rudimentary  educational  accom- 
plishment." 

How  the  Puerto  Rlcan  child  has  fared  In 
the  mainland  schools  Is  best  Illustrated  in 
the  experience  In  New  York  City,  where 
Puerto  Rlcans  have  the  lowest  level  of 
formal  education  of  any  identifiable  ethnic 
or  color  group.  Only  13  percent  of  Puerto 
Rlcan  men  and  women  25  years  of  age  and 
older  In  1960  had  completed  either  high 
school  or  more  advanced  education.  Among 
New  York's  nonwhlte  (predominately  Negro) 
population.  31.2  percent  had  completed 
high  school;  and  the  other  white  population 
(excluding  Puerto  Rlcans)  did  even  better. 
Over  40  percent  had  at  least  completed  high 
school.' 

In  1960,  more  than  half — 52.9  percent — of 
Puerto  Rlcans  In  New  York  City  25  years 
of  age  and  older  had  less  than  an  eighth 
g^ade  education.  In  contrast.  29.5  percent 
of  the  nonwhlte  population  had  not  finished 
the  eighth  grade,  and  only  19.3  percent  of  the 
other  whites  had  so  low  an  academic  prepara- 
tion.* 

If  the  schools  In  New  York  City  were  to 
correct  all  of  this  (the  numbers  In  the  second 
generation  who  have  reached  adult  years  Is 
still  small,  only  6.4  percent  of  persons  20 
years  of  age  and  older  In  1960) .  there  Is  still 
evidence  that  Puerto  Rlcan  youth,  more 
than  any  other  group.  Is  severely  handicapped 
In  achieving  an  education  In  the  New  York 
City  public  schools.  A  1961  study  of  a  Man- 
hattan neighborhood  showed  that  fewer  than 
10  percent  of  Puerto  Rlcans  in  the  3d  grade 
were  reading  at  their  grade  level  or  above. 
The  degree  of  retardation  was  extreme. 
Three  In  ten  were  retarded  1 '  i  years  or  more 
and  were.  In  the  middle  of  their  third  school 
year,  therefore,  reading  at  a  level  only  ap- 
propriate for  entry  Into  the  second  grade. 
By  the  eighth  grade  the  degree  of  retarda- 
tion was  even  more  severe  with  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  youngsters 
retarded  more  than  3  years.'" 

Of  the  nearly  21,000  academic  diplomas 
granted  In  1963.  only  331  went  to  Puerto 
Rlcans  and  762  to  Negroes,  representing  only 


Boston.  Houghton-Mifflin.  1959;  Elena  Pa- 
dllla,  "Up  Prom  Puerto  Rico."  N.Y..  Columbia 
University  Press.  1958;  Jesus  Colon,  "A  Puerto 
Rlcan  in  New  York  and  Other  Sketches." 
N.Y.,  Mainstream  Publications,  1961;  an  older 
but  invaluable  documented  study  of  Puerto 
Rlcans  in  New  York  City  is  that  of  C.  Wright 
Mills.  Clarence  Senior,  and  Rose  Kohn  Gold- 
sen.  "The  Puerto  Rlcan  Journey,"  N.T.,  Har- 
per, 1950. 

'  For  a  graphic  commentary  on  the  debili- 
tating environmental  pressures  and  the 
"ghetto  milieu"  see  David  Barry,  "Our 
Christian  Mission  Among  Spanish-Ameri- 
cans." mimeographed.  Princeton  University 
consultation,  Feb.  21-23,  1965.  The  statis- 
tical indexes  of  Puerto  Rlcan  px>verty  (and 
the  related  needs)  are  best  assembled  in 
"The  Puerto  Rlcan  Community  Develop- 
ment Project,"  N.Y.,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Forum. 
1964,  pp.  26-75. 

•See  "The  Puerto  Rlcan  Commxinity  De- 
velopment Project,"  p.  34. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  34-35. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  39.  The  study  was  imdertaken 
by  the  Research  Center.  Columbia  University 
School  of  Social  Work. 


1.6  i>ercent  and  3.7  percent,  respectively,  of 
the  total  academic  diplomas.  In  contrast. 
Puerto  Rlcans  received  7.4  percent  of  the 
vocational  school  diplomas,  and  Negroes,  15.2 
percent.  For  the  Puerto  Rlcan  community, 
these  flgtu-es  have  critical  significance  since 
Puerto  Rlcan  children  constituted  In  1963 
about  20  percent  of  the  public  elementary 
school  register;  18  percent  of  the  junior  high 
school  register;  and  in  keeping  with  long 
discerned  trends,  Puerto  Rlcan  youngsters 
made  up  23  percent  of  the  student  body  in 
vocational  schools  and  29  percent  of  that  In 
special  (difficult)  schools." 

Clearly,  the  critical  Issue  for  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  community  is  the  education  of  its 
children,  for  the  experience  in  New  York 
City  Is  a  macrocosm  which  illustrates  all  the 
facets  of  the  mainland  experience.^ 

m.  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS 
OP  PTTERTO  RICAN  CHILDREN 

In  the  last  decade  a  wide  range  of  articles 
have  reported  special  educational  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Puerto  Rlcan  children;  " 
although  many  of  these  have  been  of  value, 
the  more  ambitious  theoretic  constructs  have 
largely  come  from  the  school  bofu'ds  and 
staffs  which  have  had  to  deal  with  the  basic 
problem  of  communication  In  classes  where 
a  growing  (and  at  times  preponderant)  n\mi- 
ber  of  Spanish-speaking  children  were  found. 
As  early  as  1951  in  New  York  City,  a  mayor's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Puerto  Rlcan  Affairs 
turned  its  attention  to  this  major  problem 
of  communication;  "  and  this  problem  was 
periodically  reexamined  during  the  years 
which  followed.'* 


"  "Puerto  Rlcan  Community  Development 
Project,"  p.  41,  and  tables,  pp.  43-44. 

"  The  situation  would  not  be  significantly 
different  in  other  cities  where  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  community  Is  encapsulated  in  pov- 
erty, e.g.,  Camden,  N.J..  Philadelphia.  Chi- 
cago. A  different  dimension  would  be  added 
in  the  educational  problems  presented  in 
those  areas  where  Puerto  Rlcan  migrant 
workers,  contracted  for  agricultural  labor, 
live  for  varying  periods  of  time.  The  best 
source  of  Information  on  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
agricultural  migrant  worker  is  the  Migra- 
tion Division.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
See  footnote  No.  3.  supra.  The  New  Jersey 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  completed  a 
study  of  the  needs  of  migrant  workers  in  that 
State  in  terms  of  Its  projected  programs.  The 
report  ("Herdman  Report")  has  not  yet 
(October  1965)  been  released. 

'^T3T5lcal  Is  Jack  Cohn.  "Integration  of 
Spanish  Speaking  Newcomers  in  a  'Fringe 
Area'  School."  National  Elementary  Prin- 
cipal (May  1960).  pp.  29-33_  See  also  P. 
Cordasco.  "Helping  the  Language  Barrier 
Student."  the  Instructor,  vol.  72  (May 
1963),  p.  20;  S.  L.  Elam,  "Accult\iratlon  and 
Lesu-nlng  Problems  of  Puerto  Rlcan  Chil- 
dren," Teachers  College  Record,  vol.  61  (1960) 
pp.  258-264;  James  Olsen,  "Children  of  ^he 
Ghetto,"  High  Points,  vol.  46  (1964),  pp.  85- 
33;  John  A.  Burma,  "Spanish  Speaking  Cn|ll- 
dren."  In  Ell  Glnzberg.  The  Nation's  Children. 
vol.3  (1960).  pp.  78-102. 

i«  "Puerto  Rlcan  Pupils  In  the  New  York 
City  Schools,  1951."  The  Mayor's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Puerto  Rlcan  Affairs,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  Recreation  and  Parks. 
This  was  a  survey  of  75  elementary  and  Jun- 
ior high  schools  as  well  as  a  report  on  day 
classes  for  adults,  evening  schools,  com- 
munity centers  and  vacation  playgrounds. 
The  report  was  directed  by  Dr.  Leonard  Co- 
vello,  principal  of  Benjamin  Franklin  High 
School  In  East  Harlem.  See  In  this  connec- 
tion, Covello's  "The  Heart  Is  The  Teacher," 
NY.,  McGraw  Hill,  1958,  passim. 

"  See  Martin  B.  Dworkis,  ed.,  "The  Impact 
of  Puerto  Rlcan  Migration  on  Governmental 
Services  In  New  York  City,"  N.Y.,  New  York 
University  Press.  1957. 


In  New  York  City  (as  in  other  cities) <• 
the  board  of  education  turned  its  attention 
to  the  Puerto  Rlcan  child  because  communU 
cation  had  to  be  established,  and  (In  this 
context)  the  most  ambitious  study  of  the 
educational  problems  presented  by  the  Puer- 
to Rlcan  migration  became  (for  New  York 
City)  "a  4-year  Inquiry  into  the  education 
and  adjustment  of  Puerto  Rlcan  pupils  In 
the  public  schools  of  New  York  City  •  •  ♦  a 
major  effort  •  •  •  to  establish  on  a  sound 
basis  a  citywide  program  for  the  continuing 
Improvement  of  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties of  all  non-English  speaking  pupils  In 
the  public  schools."  •" 

If  the  major  emphasis  of  "The  Puerto 
Rlcan  Study"  was  to  have  been  the  basic 
problem  of  language  ( English ) ,  Its  objectives 
were  soon  extended  to  Include  the  equally 
lmp>ortant  areas  of  conununlty  orientation 
and  acculturation.  The  study's  objectives 
were  summed  up  In  three  main  problems: 

1.  What  are  the  more  effective  ways  (meth- 
ods) and  materials  for  teaching  English  as 
a  second  language  to  newly  arrived  Puerto 
Rlcan  pupils? 

2.  What  are  the  most  effective  techniques 
with  which  the  schools  can  promote  a  more 
rapid  and  more  effective  adjtistment  of 
Puerto  Rlcan  parents  and  children  to  the 
conununlty  and  the  community  to  them? 

3.  Who  are  the  Puerto  Rlcan  pupils  in  the 
New  York  City  public  schools?  " 

For  each  of  these  problems,  "The  Puerto 
Rlcan  Study"  made  detailed  recommenda- 
tions (problem  in,  largely  an  ethnic  survey, 
resulted  In  a  profile  of  characteristics  of 
pupils  of  Puerto  Rictm  background  and  fused 
into  problems  I  and  11) .'" 

PROBLEM    i:    HOW    EFTECTIVELT    TO    TEACH   ENG- 
LISH   AS    A    SECOND   LANGUAGE 

"The  Puerto  Rlcan  Study,"  concluded  that 
an  Integrated  method  (vocabulary  method; 
structured  or  language  patterns  method;  and 
the  functional  situations  or  experiential 
method)  was  to  be  employed,  and  it  devel- 
oped two  series  of  related  curriculum  bulle- 
tins, keyed  to  the  prescribed  New  York  City 
course  of  study."  But  in  the  course  of  Its 
considerations,  It  dealt  with  the  ancillary 
(and  vital)  need  "to  formulate  a  uniform 
policy  for  the  reception,  screening,  place- 
ment and  periodic  assessment  of  non-English 
speaking  pupils.""  It  recommended  (until 
such  time  as  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Re- 
search may  find  or  develop  better  tests  or 
tests  of  equal  value)  the  use  of  the  USE 
test — ability  to  understand  spoken  English; 
the  Gates  reading  test — primary  and  ad- 
vanced; and  the  Lorge-Thorndlke  nonverbal 
test.  It  proposed,  too.  three  broad  categories 
of  class  organization;  considered  the  need 
of  adequate  staffing  (substitute  auxiliary 
teachers  [SAT];  Puerto  Rlcan  coordinators; 
school-community  coordinators  and  other 
teaching  positions  [OTP];  aind  guidance 
counselors,  particularly  in  the  senior  high 
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'•  Particularly,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  New- 
ark, and  Camden.  N.J. 

'■  J.  Cayce  Morrison,  director,  "The  Puerto 
Rlcan  Study  (1953-57) :  A  Report  on  the 
Education  and  Adjiistment  of  Puerto  Rlcan 
Pupils  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of 
New  York."  New  York:  Board  of  Education 
(1958).  p.  1. 

"Ibid.  See  "Summary  of  Recommenda- 
tions Made  by  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Study  for 
the  Program  in  the  New  York  City  Schools." 
(New  York,  Board  of  Education).  Dec.  8, 
1958. 

"The  profile  was  separately  published  In 
1956.  and  reprinted  in  the  final  report  (1958). 

■>A  series  of  nine  resource  units  and  four 
language  guides.  Each  resource  unit  bulle- 
tin contains  three  or  more  resource  units. 
See  "Puerto  Rlcan  Study"  (Publications  of 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  Study)  for  list. 

u  See  summary,  supra,  p.  3. 


schools) ,  and  found  essential  the  "coordinat- 
ing [of]  efforts  of  colleges  and  universities 
•  •  •  to  achieve  greater  unity  of  pxirpose  and 
effort  in  developing  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  programs  for  teachers  who  will  work 
with  non-English  speaking  pupils."  *= 

PROBLEM  n:  HOW  TO  PROMOTE  A  MORE  RAPm 
AND  MORE  EFFECTIVE  ADJUSTMENT  OF  PUERTO 
RICAN  PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN  TO  THE  COM- 
MUNITT   AND   THE  COMMUNITY    TO  THEM 

In  its  recognition  of  this  problem,  "The 
Puerto  Rlcan  Study"  struggled  with  provid- 
ing answers  to  the  basic  anxieties  and  pre- 
occupations of  a  group  of  people  beset  with 
problems  of  housing,  adequate  employment, 
health,  and  "assimilation."  That  the  study 
found  difficulty  In  providing  answers  is  per- 
haps explained  in  its  inability  to  relate  the 
answers  it  found  most  effective  to  the  man- 
date of  the  school.  If  It  was  possible  to  re- 
vise curriculums  and  discern  the  problems 
implicit  in  the  learning  experience  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  child,  it  remained  an  altogether 
different  matter  to  attempt  the  solution  of 
broad  socioeconomic  problems,  or  to  at- 
tempt the  amelioration  of  community  ills. 
In  essence,  the  following  statement  suggests 
how  far  the  schools  have  retreated  from  the 
community:  "On  the  relation  of  Puerto 
Rlcan  parents  to  schools,  'The  Puerto  Rlcan 
Study'  holds  that  because  Puerto  Rlcan  par- 
ents are  preoccupied  with  problems  of  learn- 
ing English,  finding  apartments,  finding  em- 
ployment, and  with  problems  of  providing 
their  families  with  food,  clothing,  and  proper 
health  protection,  they  are  not  ready  to  set 
a  high  priority  on  their  children's  school 
problems.  The  schools  can't  wait  until  they 
are  ready."  =" 

If  "The  Puerto  Rlcan  Study"  Is  not  thought 
of  as  a  finished  guide  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  it  investigates  but  rather  as  a  be- 
ginning, it  must  be  characterized  as  the  best 
assessment  of  the  educational  challenges 
which  the  Spanish-speaking  child  poses  to 
the  American  school.  In  this  sense,  it  is 
both  a  guide  and  a  blueprint  for  effective 
reform. 

IV.   A  POSTSCRIPT 

Basically,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  child  is  not  a 
newcomer  to  the  American  school.  In  many 
ways  he  presents  himself  to  a  school  and 
a  society  whose  very  nature  Is  heterogeneous 
and  variegated  and  to  which  the  non-Eng- 
lish-speaking child  is  no  stranger.  In  this 
sense,  the  acquisition  of  English  for  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  child  (If  necessary  and  Inevi- 
table) Is  not  a  great  problem;  certainly.  It  Is 
a  soluble  problem  to  which  the  American 
school  brings  a  rich  and  successful  experience 
and  "The  Puerto  Rlcan  Study"  affirms  how 
successful  and  resourceful  American  schools 
can  and  have  been.  What  Is  more  Important 
to  the  Puerto  Rlcan  child  (and  to  American 
society)  Is  the  process  of  acculturation.  How 
does  the  Puerto  Rlcan  child  retain  his  Iden- 
tity? his  language?  his  culture?  In  sub- 
stance this  remains  the  crucial  problem,  and 
In  this  crucial  context,  the  role  of  the  school 
In  American  society  needs  to  be  carefully 
assessed.  If  the  Puerto  Rlcan  child  is  sinned 
against  today,  the  tragedy  lies  In  the  con- 
tinued assault  against  his  Identity,  his  l8ai- 
guage,  and  his  cultural  wellsprlngs.  In  this 
sense,  his  experience  Is  not  fvmdamentally 
different  from  that  of  millions  of  other  chil- 
dren to  whom  the  American  school  was  a 
mixed  blessing.  This  Is  In  no  way  a  depreca- 
tion of  the  egalltarlanlsm  of  the  American 
"common  school,"  but  rather  a  reaffirmation 
of  the  loss  of  the  great  opportunity  that  a 
free  society  afforded  Its  schools  to  niurture 
and  treasure  the  rich  and  varied  traditions 
of  its  charges.  The  "melting  pot"  theory  is 
at  best   an   Illusion   measured   against   the 


realities   of   American   society,   and   a  true 
discernment  of  Its  strengths.!^ 

In  another  light,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  child 
Is  the  creature  of  his  social  context:  Its 
opportunities  or  lack  of  opportunities.  If 
his  needs  are  to  be  met.  they  can  only  be 
effectively  met  Insofar  as  the  needs  of  this 
context  are  met.  A  school  which  is  not 
community-oriented  is  a  poor  school.  If  this 
is  so  for  the  middle-class  suburban  school, 
it  is  even  more  so  for  the  urban  school  which 
is  the  heir  of  the  m3rrlad  complexities  of  a 
rapidly  deteriorating  central  city.  More  im- 
portant than  the  Puerto  Rlcan  child's  lack 
of  Elngllsh,  Is  the  lack  of  that  economic  se- 
curity and  well-being  that  relates  him  to  a 
viable  family  structure.  If  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
child's  major  disenchantment  does  not  re- 
sult from  the  segregated  schools  Into  which 
his  poverty  has  placed  hlm,»  still  one  would 
have  to  deplore  the  school's  Inability  to  cope 
with  the  alienation  that  segregation  spawns, 
and  the  bitter  destitution  that  poverty  brings 
to  Its  children.  Perhaps,  the  Great  Society 
really  emerges  from  a  strengthening  of  the 
school  by  Its  joining  hands  with  all  the 
creative  agencies  of  the  community. 


PROGRESS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, I  had  the  rare  opportunity  to 
visit  extensively  is  southeast  Asia  on  be- 
half of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  of 
which  I  am  a  member. 

Yesterday,  I  made  preliminary  com- 
ments on  some  aspects  of  the  trip  which 
impressed  me,  and  I  am  preparing  a 
more  detailed  written  report.  However, 
I  do  feel  I  can  assure  the  Members  of  this 
body  that  the  tremendous  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  war  in  both  manpower  and 
money  is  not  being  expended  vainly  and 
without  resiUts. 

My  overall  impression  is  that  we  are 
making  progress  there  and  I  have  the 
feeling  of  cautious  optimism  about 
achieving  our  objective  In  Vietnam 
which  Is  to  use  our  military  might  to 
reach  a  peaceful,  negotiated  settlement 
at  the  conference  table. 

I  traveled  extensively  in  many  areas 
where  combat  operations  were  involved 
on  land,  sea,  and  air,  and  I  came  away 
in  unhesitating  admiration  of  the  qual- 
ity of  our  fighting  men  and  of  their  abil- 
ity to  satisfactorily  perform  their  mis- 
sion. I  do  not  believe,  from  what  I  saw, 
that  freedom  can  be  bought  cheaply  in 
that  troubled  part  of  the  world,  but  I 
believe  we  are  inspiring  confidence 
among  our  SEATO  allies  and  that  our 
enemies  and  our  friends  know  that  we 
mean  what  we  say  and  that  we  are  not 
afraid  to  fight  to  keep  our  commitments. 

The  distinguished  Senators  from  Ohio 
and  Maryland,  Senator  Young,  and  Sen- 
ator Brewster,  with  whom  I  was  as- 
sociated, looked  long  and  hard  into  re- 
ports of  shortages  of  ammunition,  boots, 
and  other  equipment,  and  were  imable 


to  substantiate  any  claims  of  deficiency. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
our  boys  were  being  supplied  with  the 
finest  materiel  available  and  the  equip- 
ment was  suitable  for  accomplishment  of 
their  mission. 

I  found  morale  extremely  high  but 
one  question  continued  to  arise  wher- 
ever we  were  able  to  visit  the  fighting 
men.  It  was  one  of  concern,  disappoint- 
ment, disillusionment,  and  sometimes 
anger  over  the  student  demonstrations 
and  the  mockery  of  dra^  cards  which 
has  been  so  much  in  the"  news  of  late. 
I  could  not  help  but  wonder  what 
our  enemies  must  think,  let  alone  what 
our  friends  wonder  when  they  learn  of 
these  outrageous  misuses  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  citizenship. 

Of  course,  I  attempted  to  explain  that 
these  vulgar  and  sickenlngly  unpatriotic 
gestures  were  the  rare  exceptions  and 
not  the  rule  among  our  youth  and  on 
our  campuses.  I  still  believe  that,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  can  minimize  the  dam- 
age and  misunderstandings  that  these 
wanton  sicts  provoke. 

The  magnitude  of  our  effort  In  help- 
ing the  South  Vietnamese  achieve  both 
military  and  political  stability  is  truly 
Impressive.  American  Ingenuity  is  being 
demonstrated  every  day  in  the  construc- 
tion of  airfields,  ports,  communications 
networks,  and  the  coordination  of  all 
these  factors  in  a  manner  which  will  in- 
spire confidence  and  create  the  neces- 
sary morale  to  sustain  the  people  of  that 
troubled  country.  It  is  true  that  the 
performance  of  our  allies  In  this  fight 
has  so  far  been  disappointing,  but  I  hope 
that  in  due  time  they  will  be  inspired, 
as  were  all  of  us  on  this  visit,  with  the 
example  of  the  South  Korean  nation, 
which  sent  a  division,  including  marines, 
to  South  Vietnam,  and  plans  to  step  up 
Its  fighting  personnel  there  to  20.000 
men. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
each  day  brings  additional  strength  to 
our  resolve  to  strive  toward  an  honor- 
able peace  without  weakening  our  de- 
termination to  discourage  aggression. 
As  a  result  of  this  trip,  I  am  convinced 
more  than  ever  before  that  our  active 
presence  In  southeast  Asia  is  the  only 
acceptable  course,  and  the  correct  one 
for  this  Nation. 


"Ibid.,  p.  6. 
"Ibid.,  p.  7. 


**See  Milton  M.  Gordon,  "Assimilation  In 
American  Life:  The  Role  of  Race,  Religion 
and  National  Origins,"  New  York,  Oxford 
University  Press,  1964;  and  review,  P.  Cor- 
dasco. Journal  of  Human  Relations,  vol.  13 
(winter  1965)  pp.  142-143. 

"See  Joseph  Monserrat,  "School  Integra- 
tion: A  Puerto  Rlcan  View,"  conference  on 
integration  in  New  York  City  public  schools. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  May 
1,1963. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

5. 337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  F.  F.  Hlntzc; 

S.  343.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Parlde 
Marchesan; 

S.  374.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gulller- 
mo  Castrillo  (Fernandez); 

S.  711.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hertha 
L.  Wohlmutb;  and 

S.  2039.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ken  Allen 
Keene  (Yasuo  Tsuklkawa). 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  concurred  in  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1.  2,  3,  4,  and  13 
to  the  bill  (HJi.  168)  to  amend  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
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Increases  in  the  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation, and  for  other  purposes:  that 
the  House  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  6  and  11  to  the 
bill,  and  that  the  House  concurred  In  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  5. 
7,  8,  9,  10,  and  12  to  the  bill,  severally 
with  an  amendment,  In  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  concurred  In  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  1  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  227)  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  entitle  the  chil- 
dren of  certain  veterans  who  served  In 
the  Armed  Forces  prior  to  September  16, 
1940.  to  benefit  under  the  war  orphans 
educational  assistance  program,  and  that 
the  House  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  2  to  the  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  5493.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America  may  be  flown 
for  24  hours  of  each  day  In  Lexington,  Mass.; 
ar.d 

HH.  6568.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  make  permanent  the  existing  tem- 
porary suspension  of  duty  on  copra,  palm 
nuts,  and  palm-nut  kernels,  and  the  oils 
crushed  therefrom,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BIUNS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
Indicated : 

HJt.  5493.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America  may  be  flown 
for  24  hours  of  each  day  In  Lexington,  Mass.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HH.  6568.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
o;  1930  tn  make  permanent  the  existing  tem- 
porary suspension  of  duty  on  copra,  palm 
nuts,  and  palm-nut  kernels,  and  the  oils 
crushed  therefrom,  and  for  other  piuposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Plnance. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  11135>  to  amend 
and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President.  I  have  technical  amendments 
at  the  desk.  I  have  cleared  them  with 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  objection  to 
them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
fr(»n  Louisiana  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  32.  line  4,  after  "from"  liiaert  a 
con:ima. 

Page  34.  line  12.  strike  out  "(2)"  and  In- 
sert "(3)". 

Page  37.  line  1.  strike  out  "subsection 
(d)(1)(B)"  and  Insert  "paragraph  (1)(B) 
of  this  subsection". 

Page  37.  line  14.  strike  out  "(2)". 

Page  39.  line  15.  strike  out  "subsections 
(c)(3)  and  (d)(1)  of  this  section"  and  in- 
sert "subsection  (c)(3)  and  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection". 

On  page  46,  line  22.  after  "are  amended" 
Insert  "to  read". 

On  page  49.  Une  20.  strike  out  "(3)". 


On  page  55,  Une  4,  after  the  period  insert 
the  following:  "The  amendments  made  by 
section  9  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  if  I  am  correct  in  my  under- 
standing that  these  are  technical  amend- 
ments only? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  are 
purely  technical.  They  correct  language 
that  should  be  corrected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  en 
bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMXNT    NO.    4T4 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  the  clerk  to  state  an  amendment 
which  I  have  at  the  desk,  but  before  the 
clerk  reads  the  amendment,  let  me  say 
that  substitute  numbers  should  be  in- 
serted at  the  appropriate  places,  because 
the  original  pagination  followed  the  orig- 
inal bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
first,  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment should  be  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
has  not  offered  it  yet.  I  would  like  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill  first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  requested  that  his 
amendment  be  read.  The  clerk  had  not 
completed  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  suspended 
while  the  yeas  and  nays  are  asked  for, 
and  then  that  the  amendment  be  read  in 
full. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President.  I  now  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  may  be  ordered  even  though 
the  amendment  has  not  been  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  continue  reading  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  reading  of  the  amendment 


offered   by   Mr.   Douglas,   which  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  48,  strike  out  lines  12  and  13,  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  10.  Section  213  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows : 

"  'IMPORT  FEES 

"  'Sec.  213.  (a)  Except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided,  as  a  condition  for  importing  sugar 
Into  the  United  States  under  this  Act  from 
any  foreign  country,  an  Import  fee,  com- 
puted as  provided  In  subsection  (b) ,  shall  be 
paid  to  the  United  States  by  the  person 
applying  to  the  Secretary  for  entry  and  re- 
lease of  such  sugar.  Payment  of  such  fee 
shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary.  This  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  sugar  imported 
from  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  or  from 
any  country  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
(other  than  any  possession,  protectorate,  or 
dependency  of  France  or  the  United  King- 
dom) . 

"  '(b)  The  import  fee  under  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  any  suger  imported  Into  the 
United  States  \inder  this  Act  shall  be  an 
amount  (computed  on  a  i>er  poiind,  raw 
value  basis)  equal  to  the  amount  by  which 
the  domestic  price  for  raw  suger  on  the  date 
of  Importation  exceeds  the  higher  of — 

"  '(1)  the  world  market  price  for  raw  sugar 
on  the  date  of  Importation  (determined  by 
the  Secretary  and  adjusted  for  freight  to 
New  York,  Insurance,  and  customs  duties 
Imposed  by  the  United  States),  or 

"  '  (2)  the  average  world  market  price  for 
raw  sugar  during  the  15-year  period  preced- 
ing the  year  of  Importation  (determined  by 
the  Secretary  and  adjusted  for  freight  to  New 
York,  insursmce,  and  cxistoms  duties  and  Im- 
port taxes  Imposed  by  the  United  States). 

"  '(c)  The  Import  fees  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  into  a  special  fvmd  to  be 
known  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Fund. 
There  ore  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  such  Fund,  solely  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  such  amounts  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  provided  by  ap- 
propriation Acts."  " 

ANALYSIS     OF     AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
the  amendment  which  I  have  suggested 
would  not  affect  the  domestic  beet  and 
cane  sugar  programs,  nor  would  it  affect 
the  allocation  and  payment  on  sugar  with 
respect  to  the  Philippines,  which  is  regu- 
lated by  treaty. 

The  amendment  would  not  Impose  an 
import  fee  on  any  sugar  coming  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  French  colonial  possessions 
and  the  British  colonial  possessions;  but 
it  would  impose  an  import  fee  on  sugar 
coming  from  countries  outside  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  and  on  what  comes  from 
the  British  West  Indies  and  the  French 
West  Indies. 

In  all,  the  amendment  would  impose 
import  fees  on  471,985  tons  allocated  to 
countries  outside  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  on  the  126.017  tons  allocated 
to  the  British  West  Indies,  and  British 
Honduras. 

The  French  West  Indies  are  Included  in 
the  tabulation  under  "French"  and  out- 
side the  Western  Hemisphere,  which  Is  a 
printer's  error.  It  would,  therefore, 
apply  to  approximately  598,000  tons  out 
of  the  total. 

The  amendment  would  levy  this  Import 
fee  on  the  difference  between  a  15-year 
moving  average  of  the  world  price,  which 
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would  be  4.22  cents,  plus  the  shipping 
cost  and  Insurance  cost  of  about  half  a 
cent  a  pound,  plus  the  tariff  of  flve- 
elghths  of  a  cent,  or  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 5.3  cents  a  pound. 

The  present  price  is  6.85  cents,  so  there 
would  be  a  return  of  approximately  one- 
half  cent  a  pound  or  $30  a  ton,  or  on  just 
short  of  600,000  tons,  about  $18  million, 
If  my  arithmetic  is  correct. 

That  money,  of  course,  would  not  be 
appropriated  automatically.  We  have 
no  authority  to  appropriate  it  now.  but 
it  would  go  into  a  fimd,  and  we  would 
authorize  appropriations  from  that  fund 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

tATIN  AMERICA   BETTER  OFF   UNDER  AMENDMENT 

I  point  out  that  Latin  America  would 
come  out  much  better  under  the  plan 
which  I  am  suggesting  than  under  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  for  Latin  America  would  re- 
ceive everything  which  it  would  other- 
wise get.  The  independent  coimtries  of 
Latin  America  would  be  receiving  every- 
thing they  would  be  getting  under  the 
administration  bill,  the  Senate  bill,  or 
the  House  bill.  In  addition,  they  would 
be  getting  the  import  fees  collected  from 
sugar  imported  from  outside  the  hemi- 
sphere. This  money  would  go  to  the 
common  people  of  Latin  America  instead 
of  to  the  rich  landlords,  as  is  contem- 
plated in  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

First,  I  wish  to  take  up  the  question 
as  to  what  economic  responsibility,  if 
any,  in  the  form  of  sugar  subsidies  we 
have  to  countries  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  I  know  of  none.  We  as- 
sume no  automatic  military  or  economic 
protection  over  them. 

Australia  is  an  independent  country, 
and  an  extremely  prosperous  coimtry. 
They  do  not  need  aid.  They  would  not 
ask  for  aid.  They  would  be  offended  if 
aid  were  suggested. 

Formosa  is  a  republic,  to  which  we  no 
longer  give  economic  aid. 

South  Africa  is  a  country  to  which  we 
owe  no  obligation.  As  the  great  gold- 
producing  area  of  the  world  It  needs  no 
artificial  stimulants.  I  believe  it  pro- 
duces at  least  two-thirds  of  the  gold 
supply  of  the  world.  It  has  enough  pur- 
chasing power  to  buy  materials  from  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

With  respect  to  India,  I  have  always 
supported  aid  to  India.  I  believe  that  I 
was  the  first  Senator  to  come  to  the  sup- 
port of  Senator  Httmphrey  over  a  decade 
ago  when  he  began  his  campaign  first,  to 
give  wheat  to  India,  and  then,  when  he 
was  prevented  from  doing  that,  to  sell 
wheat  to  India  in  soft  currency  terms. 
That  is  putting  food  in  the  mouths  of 
Indians. 

But  this  proposal  would  take  nutri- 
ment away  from  the  mouths  of  Indian 
children.  It  calls  on  India  to  export 
sugar  and  deprives  its  own  people  of 
sugar.    It  may  be  too  much  sugar. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  one  cause  for 
American  obesity.  But  the  Indians  are 
not  troubled,  or  very  few  of  them  are 
troubled,  with  obesity.  They  have  trou- 
ble with  malnutrition  and  they  need  all 
the  calories  they  can  get  from  the  sugar 
which  we  would  take  away  from  them. 


We  would  be  taking  away  nourishment 
of  si^ar  from  the  mouths  of  Indian  chil- 
dren in  order  to  put  money  in  the  pock- 
ets of  Indian  landlords. 

As  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  which  are  al- 
lotted 35,489  tons,  I  believe  Senator  Ful- 
BRiGHT  is  quite  correct  when  he  says  that 
all  the  sugar  in  the  Fiji  Islands  is  owned 
by  one  big  Australian  company. 

There  are  the  Mauritius  with  about 
15,000  tons.  I  am  told  we  have  a  track- 
ing station  there.  We  can  buy  sugar 
from  them  but  buy  it  at  the  15-year- 
average  world  price. 

WHY  HELP  SOTJTHERN  RHODESIA? 

Then,  there  Is  Southern  Rhodesia, 
which  is  down  for  6,000  tons.  Earlier  to- 
day I  mentioned  the  fact,  which  is  known 
to  all.  that  Southern  Rhodesia  is  in  a 
critical  period  in  which  the  white  su- 
premacy government  representing  some 
250,000  white  settlers  in  Rhodesia  is 
threatening  to  secede  from  the  British 
Empire.  The  British  Government  is  car- 
rying out  the  policy  previously  an- 
nounced by  the  Tory  government,  name- 
ly, that  they  will  resist  with  all  methods 
short  of  physical  force  the  declaration 
of  Independence  and  in  effect  will  apply 
economic  sanctions  to  Rhodesia  If  they 
carry  through  tliis  program. 

In  the  United  Nations  a.  few  days  ago. 
Ambassador  Goldberg  proposed  that  we 
should  condemn  Rhodesia  if  it  attempted 
to  secede  from  the  British  Empire.  Mr. 
Goldberg  clearly  foresaw  the  possible  in- 
flammatory effects  of  such  a  secession, 
the  aim  of  which  would  be  to  impose 
the  white  rule  of  250,000  white  people 
upon  4  million  blacks,  for  an  indefinite 
future,  which  might  touch  off  a  racial 
struggle  through  all  of  Africa,  including 
South  Africa  and  the  new  black  republics 
of  Central  Africa. 

I  believe  Ambassador  Groldberg's  po- 
sition is  correct.  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
United  Nations,  by  a  vote  of  107  to  2,  ap- 
proved the  resolution.  I  was  cheered  also 
by  the  fact  that  press  dispatches  from 
London  indicated  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment was  alining  itself  with  the  British 
Government  In  its  opposition  to  Rhode- 
sian  secession.  There  is  the  possibility 
that,  faced  with  British  opposition,  faced 
with  the  United  Nations  opposition,  and 
faced  with  the  American  opposition,  Mr. 
Smith  will  have  second  thoughts  and  that 
his  white  supremacy  party  will  not  force 
secession. 

They  are  going  through  a  period  of 
agonizing  reappraisal,  so  to  speak,  in 
Salisbury,  Rhodesia,  and  in  other  sec- 
tions of  that  coimtry. 

We  say  to  them:  "Enter  Into  the 
charmed  circle.  We  will  give  you  6.000 
tons  of  sugar  with  a  subsidy,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  of  $72  a  ton,  and,  on  present 
figures,  of  $430,000." 

Instead  of  invoking  sanctions,  we 
would  be  giving  them  bonuses.  That  is 
hardly  the  way  to  establish  unity  In 
foreign  policy.  This  is  what  I  call  schiz- 
ophrenic foreign  policy.  It  is  like  the 
character  in  Stephen  Leacock's  novel 
who  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off  in  all 
directions. 

I  see  no  reason  why.  Southern  Rho- 
desia should  be  Included^  nor  Swaziland. 

I  am  told  that  the  Senate  has  restored 
the  allotment  to  the  Malagasy  Republic, 


because  of  certain  strategic  benefits 
which  we  derive  from  that  country. 

I  am  not  proposing  to  take  the  sugar 
away  from  them.  I  am  merely  propos- 
ing that  they  have  it  at  a  moving  aver- 
age of  the  last  15  years,  giving  them  the 
bonus  of  $25  or  $30  a  ton.  instead  of  $72 
a  ton. 

That  is  all  that  is  Involved.  They  can 
sell  their  sugar  for  more  than  they  can 
get  now.  They  can  sell  their  sugar  for 
what  they  can  get,  or  almost  as  much  as 
they  can  get,  imder  the  French  system. 

RETAIN  BONUS  FOB  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  pay 
bonuses  to  countries  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  My  amendment  retains 
the  bonuses  for  countries  inside  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  We  have  all  been 
forced  to  think  deeply  about  develop- 
ments in  the  Caribbean  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere  by  the  presence  of  Castro. 
I  agree  that  in  the  future  we  probably 
must  prevent  communism  from  getting. 
a  foothold  in  Latin  America,  particularly 
from  getting  a  foothold  in  the  Caribbean, 
because  the  experience  we  had  in  Cuba, 
in  the  autumn  of  1962,  has  taught  us  the 
danger  of  any  such  development.  There- 
fore, it  is  probably  in  order  that  we  pro- 
vide additional  economic  benefits  to 
those  countries. 

I  do  not  propose  that  the  1,788,000 
tons  of  sugar  allocated  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  should  be  thrown  Into  a 
global  pool.  Neither  am  I  proposing 
that  an  import  fee  be  levied  upon  this 
sugar,  although  personally  I  should  like 
to  see  that  done,  and  I  should  like  to  see 
the  funds  thus  collected  really  used  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  However,  I 
have  canvassed  the  Senate  somewhat, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  such  an  amend- 
ment could  be  carried.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility that  the  amendment  which  I  have 
proposed  might  poll  a  substantial 
enough  vote  so  as  to  influence  future 
policy. 

Madam  President,  almost  always  the 
discussion  of  a  sugar  bill  occurs  near  the 
end  of  a  session,  when  Senators  and 
Representatives  are  tired.  They  want 
to  go  home.  They  have  great  pressure  of 
work  In  their  oflBces.  It  Is  hard  to  get 
them  to  come  to  the  Chamber  to  listen 
to  the  debate.  That  has  been  the  usual 
experience.  It  is  the  experience  this 
afternoon.  If  the  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment could  be  postponed  until  tomor- 
row, perhaps  we  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  form  a  mature  judgment. 
Senators  would  have  had  a  chance  to 
read  the  Record — and  I  believe  that 
most  of  them  do  read  the  Record  in  the 
morning.  They  would  understand  the 
issue  somewhat  more  clearly  than  if  they 
were  asked  to  vote  now,  not  having  been 
In  touch  with  what  the  issues  actually 
are. 

I  am  wondering  If  my  good  friend  the 
acting  majority  leader  would  not  agree 
to  a  vote  1  hour  after  the  Senate  con- 
venes tomorrow,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  debate  in  the  Intervening  hour 
be  evenly  divided  between  the  pro- 
ponents and  the  opponents  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  should 
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agree  to  that  proposal.  I  have  some  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Senate.  This  la  a 
proposal  that  should  be  debated  and 
voted  upon.  Senators  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  adjourn  sine  die  this  week. 
If  wo  begin  the  consideration  of  a  meas- 
ure of  this  sort,  adjourn  for  the  night, 
and  then  return  tomorrow  in  the  hope 
that  Senators  will  have  read  the  Record, 
my  impression  is  that  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  Senators  will  have  read  the 
Record  overnight. 

I  should  be  happy  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  and  help  to  obtain  a 
larger  attendance  of  Senators  to  listen 
to  the  Senator's  argument.  The  Sena- 
tor's argument  is  subject  to  a  response, 
and  I  shall  respond  to  it.  I  flatter  my- 
self to  think  that  on  occasion  I  might  be 
even  as  persuasive  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  Perhaps  he  would  lose  votes  by 
the  time  Senators  had  heard  my  side  of 
the  argument. 

Mr.  DOUGL/te.  I  am  willing  to  take 
my  chances. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis  of  taking  up  a  bill  and 
debating  it  from  11  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  5  or  6  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
with  no  votes  taking  place,  but  merely 
general  debate — if  we  do  not  try  to  push 
ahead  and  do  business — we  shall  not  be 
able  to  adjourn  Congress  sine  die  this 
week:  we  shall  be  in  session  for  an  addi- 
tional period  of  time. 

I  had  hoped  to  obtain  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  I  observe  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  and  other  Senators  in  the 
Chamber.  I  had  been  advised  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  get  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  anyway. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    What  was  that? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  had  been 
advised  that  a  request  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  would  be  objected  to. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator  not 
want  to  try? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  which  is  what 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  suggests.  It 
seems  to  me  that  It  is  a  reasonable  re- 
quest. It  is  true  that  the  Senate  wants 
to  adjourn.  I  am  just  as  desirous  of  ad- 
journing as  is  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

But.  after  all.  the  bill  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance  yesterday.  It 
had  hardly  been  printed  luitu  11  o'clock 
;  this  morning,  while  we  have  been  in  ses- 
sion. In  the  interest  of  orderly  proce- 
dure and  of  expediting  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  if  we  could  obtain  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  vote  on  the 
Senator's  amendment  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, and  then  move  on  to  a  considera- 
tion and  votes  on  other  amendments, 
after  a  reasonable  discussion  of  each  of 
them,  we  could  perhaps  move  much 
faster  than  we  would  by  trying  to  push 
the  bill  through  tonight.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  could  be  done.  I  believe  it 
would  be  much  better  to  have  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  vote  some- 
time tomorrow.    That  would  be  much 


better  all  around.  I  hope  that  such  an 
arrangement  may  be  made. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Perhaps  we 
might  obtain  an  agreement  to  limit  de- 
bate on  each  amendment.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  beginning  when  the  Senate 
convenes  tomorrow,  assuming  that  it 
convenes  at  9  o'clock,  there  be  1  hour  of 
debate  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided,  and  that  the  Senate  vote  at  10 
o'clock. 

Madam  President,  will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  to  permit  me  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
without  prejudicing  the  right  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  to  the  floor,  I  may  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TTNANIMOUS-CONSENT     AGREEMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
starting  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning 
the  debate  on  all  amendments  be  limited 
to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  that  the 
debate  on  the  bill  itself  be  limited  to  2 
hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  it  is  not 
my  present  intention  to  object,  is  the 
pending  amendment  included  in  the  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  It  would  include  any  amend- 
ment on  which  the  Senate  would  vote. 
It  would  be  our  intention  to  vote  on  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  be 
perfectly  certain  that  I  understand  the 
unanimous-consent  request.  Would  this 
request  refer  only  to  amendments  al- 
ready introduced,  or  are  we  free  to  In- 
troduce amendments  tomorrow? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  free  to  introduce  all  the  amendments 
he  wants  to  Introduce  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
want  to  be  very  frank.  I  am  in- 
clined to  go  alons  with  the  proposed 
agreement.  However,  I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  the  possibility  that  I 
may  find  myself  In  a  position  in  which, 
in  order  to  get  the  necessary  time,  I  may 
have  to  introduce  a  series  of  amend- 
ments. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  will  not  find  that  to  be  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do,  too.  However,  if 
I  do  find  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
what  I  think  is  the  public  interest,  I 
want  to  be  free  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Under  the 
proposed  unanimous-consent  request, 
the  Senator  would  have  that  right. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
think  that  the  request  should  provide  for 
perhaps  30  minutes  for  the  morning 
hour. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  very 
few  Senators  present  at  that  time  of  the 
morning.  The  hour  of  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning  was  set  as  a  special  favor  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicoFFl  who  has  a  speech  that  will 
take  perhaps  45  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President,  the 
answer  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  left  unclear 
whether  the  1-hour  limitation  would  be 
applicable  not  only  to  the  pending 
amendments,  but  also  to  any  new  amend- 
ments that  may  be  offered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  would  apply  to  all 
amendments.  It  was  on  that  condition 
that  I  consented  to  the  agreement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  was  at  least  un- 
clear In  my  mind. 

Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  different. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  the  Record 
will  show  that  the  Senator's  understand- 
ing of  the  language  used  Is  erroneous. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  will  let  the  Record 
speak  for  Itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 
Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows : 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That  effective  at  10  o'clock  ajn. 
on  Wednesday,  October  20,  1965,  during  the 
fvirther  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  11135, 
to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  debate  on 
any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited 
to  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]  :  Provided.  That  in  the  event  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  in  favor  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  op- 
position thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  two  hoxors,  to  be  equaUy  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas]:  Provided,  That 
the  said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may, 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration 
of  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

ARGUMENTS    FOR    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
the  amendment  which  is  now  pending 
is  a  very  modest  one.  It  would  save,  at 
a  minimum,  $25  a  ton  on  approximately 
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600,000  tons,  or  approximately  $15  mil- 
lion a  year,  or  possibly  $30  a  ton  for  a 
total  of  $18  million.  It  would  use  these 
additional  ftmds  for  the  common  peo- 
ple of  Latin  America.  It  would 
strengthen  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
But  It  would  deprive  the  countries  out- 
side the  Western  Hemisphere  of  this  un- 
earned bonus. 

SENATE     BILL     HURTS     BALANCE     OF     PAYMENTS 

Perhaps  I  should  say  a  word  about 
the  French  West  Indies,  which  are 
scheduled  to  receive,  under  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  bill,  a  quota  for  ap- 
proximately 43.000  tons  of  sugar,  and  to 
receive  this  big  bonus  on  all  of  It. 

The  amovmts  paid  to  the  planters  in 
these  areas  will  be  claims  of  the  French 
Grovernment  upon  the  United  States. 
We  know  very  well  what  General  de 
Gaulle  will  do.  He  will  demand  that  the 
claims  be  paid  in  gold.  The  inclusion  of 
the  French  West  Indies  would  worsen 
our  balance-of-payments  position  and 
adversely  affect  the  gold  flow. 

Also  the  bill  would  include  the  British 
West  Indies.  The  British  West  Indies, 
like  the  French  West  Indies,  are  Included 
in  the  separate  sugar  plans  of  their  re- 
spective coimtries.  They  also  receive  a 
bonus  price  on  the  sugar  which  Great 
Britain  and  France  purchase  from  them. 
Great  Britain  and  France  do  not  give 
such  bonuses  to  countries  which  are  not 
colonial  possessions  or  inside  their  re- 
spective spheres  of  Influence.  So,  in 
effect,  the  Finance  Committee,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  proposing  that  we  give 
large  bonxises  to  the  planters  in  these 
colonies,  which  bonuses  are  not  recipro- 
cated by  the  arrangements  of  those  colo- 
nies, or  the  mother  countries,  and  which 
are  already  the  responsibility  of  Great 
Britain  and  Prance  respectively.  I  do 
not  see  how  any  Englishman  or  French- 
man can  legitimately  object  to  this 
provision. 

This  is  only  a  modest  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  attempting  to  prune  the  para- 
sitic arrangements  which  have  fastened 
themselves  around  the  sugar  program. 
It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  tremendous  sav- 
ing which  we  could  make  if  we  applied 
the  domestic  price  strictly  to  all  the  2,- 
260,000  tons  Imported  from  coimtries 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  in 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  as  well.  It  is 
only  about  one-fourth  of  that  program. 
However,  it  is  a  beginning.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  prune  our  responsibilities  to 
our  areas  of  greatest  need. 

I  hope  very  much  that  Senators  will 
read  today's  debate  before  a  vote  Is  had 
tomorrow.  Unlike  my  colleague  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana,  I  have 
greater  faith  In  the  reading  habits  of  our 
colleagues  than  he  has.  I  believe  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Senators  read 
the  Record. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  Senator 
has  cast  aspersions  upon  the  reading 
habits  of  our  colleagues. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  previously 
tried  to  defend  the  lawyers  and  lobbyists 
and  said  that  I  was  maligning  their  char- 
acter because  they  were  receiving  checks 
from  the  planters  in  foreign  countries. 


I  had  no  such  intention.  However,  I 
rise  to  defend  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate from  the  reflection  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  we  do  not  read  the 
Record.  I  say  that  is  a  libel  on  the  good 
name  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  unworthy  of 
the  great  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  is 
now  the  acting  majority  leader.  I 
helped  to  elect  him  as  majority  whip. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  if  I  said  it,  it  was  an  honest 
statement,  it  was  no  "effort  to  malign 
anybody.  I  suppose  it  was  probably 
gaged  by  some  of  the  experiences  of 
this  Senator  in  the  Senate.  On  one  oc- 
casion, the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I 
were  holding  the  floor  for  about  3  days 
hand-running  against  a  bill  we  thought 
was  a  very  bad  bill.  One  of  the  Sena- 
tor's colleagues,  who  at  that  time  was 
majority  leader,  said,  in  response  to  my 
point  that  we  were  making  a  wonderful 
Record,  "Senators  seldom  ever  read  the 
Record.  About  the  only  time  Senators 
read  the  Record,"  he  said  on  that  oc- 
casion, "is  to  review  their  own  remarks." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  making  matters  worse  in 
trying  to  extricate  himself  from  his  base 
slander  on  the  Senate.  He  Is  dragging 
in  a  former  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  Impugning  not  merely  the  pres- 
ent Senate,  but  past  Senates.  I  beg  my 
colleague  not  to  Indulge  In  such  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  I  dislike  to  damage  one  of 
our  favorite  myths,  which  has  existed 
so  long  in  this  body.  I  was  merely 
judging  the  Senate  by  myself. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  cannot  believe  it. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  does 
himself  injustice. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  suppose  the 
Senator  is  judging  the  Senate  by  him- 
self. The  Senator  tells  me  that  he  reads 
the  Record  religiously,  and  never  misses 
an  issue. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  religiously,  but 
continuously. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  stand  cor- 
rected. But  let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
that  if  I  was  in  error  in  saying  that 
practically  all  Senators  read  that  which 
appeared  in  yesterday's  Record,  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  Senate.  I  did  not  know  I  was 
in  error,  and  If  I  was  in  error  It  was 
merely  in  telling  the  truth  as  the  good 
Lord  gave  me  light  to  see  It.  Had  I 
known  myself  to  be  in  error,  I  should  not 
have  said  that  to  the  Senator.  As  I  re- 
call, when  the  matter  came  up,  it  was  a 
matter  of  personal  conversation  between 
the  two  of  us,  and  I  had  not  particularly 
cared  to  destroy  the  myth  that  all  Sen- 
ators read  everything  that  appears  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  uf&dam  President, 
since  we  have  reached  an  agreement  on 
orderly  procedure  for  tomorrow — for 
which  I  thank  my  good  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana — I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  in  the  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  Is  correct  In  his  asstmiption 
that  Senators  practically  always  read  the 
Record,  I  should  like  t^  respond  to  the 


Senator's  argument  and  demonsti-ate  In 
a  small  way  why  in  my  judgment  the 
Senator  Is  erroneous  In  the  position  he 
takes. 

The  Senator  relies  heavily  upon  the 
concept  of  a  world  market  price.  As  a 
practical  matter,  the  so-called  world 
price  for  sugar  is  in  fact  a  misnomer.  If 
Senators  will  look  at  the  sugar  produc- 
tion of  the  world,  they  will  find  that  each 
year,  throughout  the  world,  about  64 
million  tons  of  sugar  are  produced. 

Of  that  64  million  tons,  48  million  tons 
Is  consumed  in  the  country  where  it  is 
produced. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Let  us  get  the  figures  straight.  Does  the 
Senator's  total  not  include  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Beet  sugar  does  not 
enter  into  international  trade  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent.  What  does  enter  into 
international  trade  is  cane  sugar.  So  It 
Is  not  6  out  of  64  but  6  out  of  16. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  beet  sugar  is  not  the  48  million 
tons.  Beet  sugar  is  only  a  part  of  the 
48  million  tons  to  which  I  refer. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    How  large  a  part? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    It  is  a  part. 
Only  a  small  part;  a  small  amount  from 
Prance,  a  small  amount  from  Belgium, 
^and  some  from  Ireland. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  about  West 
Germany? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  is 
some  beet  production,  not  a  great 
amount. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  that  the  Sen- 
ator's interruption  appear  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  and  related  to 
my  presentation,  so  that  my  presenta- 
tion may  continue  uninterrupted. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  has  been  good, 
but  I  did  not  want  to  have  this  error 
perpetuated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  shall  see 
If  I  am  in  error.  I  do  not  think  I  am. 
I  think  I  am  going  to  prove  the  Senator 
is  in  error. 

Forty-eight  million  tons  of  sugar  Is 
consumed  in  the  coimtry  where  it  is  pro- 
duced, and  that  is  mostly  cane  sugar. 
That  48  million  tons  is  produced  for  pro- 
tected markets,  subsidized  and  protected 
by  the  laws  of  those  countries,  just  as  we 
subsidize  and  protect  our  farmers. 

For  example.  In  this  country,  on  our 
price  for  sugar,  the  subsidy  works  out  to 
6.5  cents.  What  we  are  paying  foreign- 
ers for  this  sugar  is  about  5.7  cents,  about 
eight-tenths  of  a  cent  below  what  we  pay 
our  people  to  sell  their  sugar.  But  the 
bulk  of  the  sugar,  48  million  tons,  is 
produced  by  the  people  who  consume  it. 

Ten  million  tons  of  the  world's  sugar 
is  traded  imder  special  agreements.  One 
of  them  is  the  Sugar  Act  which  we  are 
discussing  now.  Coimtries  agree  to  sell 
us  sugar,  we  agree  to  buy  sugar,  and  we 
give  them  a  price  we  think  will  permit 
them  to  stay  in  business  and  not  go 
broke.  The  price  which  we  pay  them  is 
about  5.7  cents,  and  our  experts  tell  us 
that  they  cannot  produce  it  any  cheaper 
than  that,  and  sell  it  at  a  profit  consist- 
ently. We  do  not  want  them  to  lose 
money  producing  sugar,  because  we  want 
a  dependable,  reliable  source  for  sugar. 
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which  will  not  be  cut  off  In.  bad  years  or 
when  they  can  sell  It  at  a  higher  price 
somewhere  else  when  sugar  Is  scarce. 

That  takes  care  of  10  million  tons. 
The  remaining  6  million  tons  Is  what 
the  Senator  would  like  to  regard  as  the 
world  market  for  sugar,  that  Is,  the  world 
dumping  ground. 

One-half  of  that,  or  6  million  tons. 
Is  produced  in  Communist  covmtrles,  in- 
cluding Cuba,  which  Is  sugar  produced 
for  dollar  exchange.  Those  Communist 
countries  need  dollar  exchange. 

The  primary  thing  they  would  like  to 
get  in  exchange  for  their  sugar  is  Amer- 
ican spare  parts,  not  manufactured  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  repair  the  American 
machines  and  American  equipment  In 
those  American  refineries  that  they  have 
confiscated  down  there  in  Cuba.  We  do 
not  wish  them  to  have  those  parts.  We 
would  like  to  have  those  things  they 
confiscated  break  down  and  not  be  re- 
paired. We  have  gone  to  some  effort  to 
keep  them  from  getting  the  dollar  ex- 
change, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  trade 
on  the  other,  through  the  black  market 
or  in  any  other  way.  to  be  able  to  ob- 
tain spare  parts  to  keep  operating  the 
American  capital  investments  which  they 
confiscated. 

That  leaves  about  3  million  tons  of 
sugar  that  the  Senator  would  like  to 
regard  as  the  world  market.  That  3 
million  tons  is  surplus  sugar.  No  one  has 
a  contract  to  sell  that  sugar,  no  one  has 
a  customer  to  whom  he  can  sell  that 
sugar.  It  is  sugar  without  a  home,  it  Is 
fugitive  sugar,  which,  if  a  person  can  sell 
it.  must  be  sold  at  a  loss.  The  world 
market  price  for  sugar  is  about  2  V2  cents 
a  pound.  This  year  it  has  been  as  low 
as  2  cents  a  pound.  Testimony  before 
our  committee  showed  that  it  costs  many 
a  producer  5  cents  a  pound  to  produce 
it,  even  if  he  operates  in  a  country  like 
the  Dominican  Republic  or  Panama, 
where  costs  should  be  low. 

No  one  will  testify  that  anyone  can 
produce  sugar  and  make  a  profit  at  2 
cents  a  pound.  No  one  will  testify  that 
anyone  can  sell  it  for  2  V2  cents  a  pound 
and  make  a  profit.  That  is  the  world 
price  to  which  the  Senator  has  referred. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  must  protest.  I  am 
not  proposing  that  it  be  sold  at  2  V2  cents 
a  pound,  but  on  a  15-year  moving  aver- 
age, which  is  approximately  4.2  cents. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  retreating^rtJnThis  own  argument. 

So  the  gJenator  is  now  surrendering 
when  he/proposes  to  pick  a  price  some- 
wherg'^Setween  the  price  we  would  pay 
the  current  world  market  price.    So 

compliments  the  Senate  committee  by 
His  amendment  in  suggesting  that  he 
M  ould  not  wish  Latin  people  to  sell  it  at 
tke  world  market  price,  because  he 
knows  that  would  be  ridiculous.  He  now 
says  that  the  world  market  price  for  15 
years,  which  is  really  taking  the  world 
market  price  and  advancing  it  by  1  cent. 
The  Senator  says  that  if  we  take  out  the 
15-year  average,  including  those  years 
when  the  price  of  sugar  went  through  the 
sky  under  the  Douglas  amendment,  we 
will  get  a  price  which  Is  reasonable.  He 
believes  that  would  be  approximately  cor- 
rect, based  on  his  logic  and  intention. 


He  has  concluded  that  would  be  a  fair 
price  for  sugar. 

Now  that  is  what  the  Senator  thinks. 
I  do  not  know  where  he  gets  his  eco- 
nomics, but  he  will  not  find  a  single  wit- 
ness to  testify — at  least,  I  have  not  foimd 
anyone  who  will — that  4.2  cents  a  pound 
would  permit  our  trading  partners  In  the 
world  to  make  a  profit. 

This  Nation  does  not  care  to  trade 
with  its  trading  partners  on  a  basis  that 
they  could  not  make  enough  money  to 
pay  for  exE>enses  except  by  squeezing  the 
lifeblood  out  of  pitiful  peons  working  in 
caneflelds.  In  trading  with  Cuba,  we 
arrived  at  an  agreement  on  price,  under 
the  Sugar  Act  which  is  now  in  existence. 
That  was  during  the  time  when  Cuba 
was  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
United  States  for  everything  it  im- 
ported. That  was  the  time  when  Amer- 
icans used  practically  the  entire  produc- 
tion of  sugar  in  Cuba. 

From  the  time  Cuba  was  taken  over 
by  the  Communists,  we  said  that  we 
would  let  other  friendly  countries  have 
the  same  arrangement  we  had  with  Cuba, 
when  we  felt  a  direct  responsibility  for 
that  country's  economy. 

Thus,  we  permitted  those  people  to 
trade  for  a  price  which  was  fair  to  us 
and  fair  to  them.  Those  countries  would 
like  to  continue  to  trade  with  us.  They 
like  the  arrangement,  and  we  like  it. 

We  tried  an  import  fee.  as  the  Senator 
has  stated.  It  was  extremely  unpopu- 
lar. The  countries  felt  that  we  were  ask- 
ing them  to  sell  their  sugar  below  the 
cost  of  production.  We  helped  to  stabi- 
lize the  price  of  coffee  as  a  result  of  the 
coffee  agreement  for  which  the  Senate 
voted,  although  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois opposed  it.  That  was  to  see  if  the 
countries  could  make  enough  selling  cof- 
fee to  stay  in  business. 

The  President  got  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Ambassadors  to  come  to  the  White 
House  to  discuss  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. They  took  beautiful  color  pictures. 
They  talked  about  the  fine  efforts  and 
achievements  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. Then,  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion, we  said  that  we  were  going  to  see  to 
it  that  the  so-called  Import  fee  of  the 
Douglas  amendment  was  eliminated. 
The  President  said  this  in  the  speech  he 
made  to  the  Ambassadors,  which  in- 
cluded every  Latin  American  country: 

First,  we  must  maintain  our  steps  to  pre- 
vent disastrous  changes  in  the  price  of  these 
basic  commodities  which  are  the  lifeblood 
of  so  many  economies.  We  will  continue, 
as  we  did  conclude  in  London,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Coffee  Agreement  and  to  search 
for  ways  to  stabilize  the  price  of  cocoa.  We 
will  try  to  maintain  regularly  expanded 
markets  for  the  sugar  produced  in  Latin 
America  and  consistent  with  the  CIAP  rec- 
ommendations; I  will  propose  this  afternoon 
that  Congress  eliminate  the  special  Import 
fee  on  sugar  so  that  the  fall  price  will  go  to 
Latin  American  producers. 

I  am  siu-e  that  a  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  met  with  a  vast  ovation 
from  our  partners  in  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  The  President  sent 
them  all  a  picture.  Here  is  one  taken  in 
the  flower  garden,  with  the  President 
sitting  with  the  senior  members  of  the 
Latin  American  countries — the  senior 
diplomatic  delegates  here,  and  the  rep- 


resentatives of  every  Latin  American 
country  in  the  flower  garden. 

This  document  is  beautifully  printed 
in  gold  leaf,  on  beautiful  white  station- 
ery of  the  finest  quality,  and  inside  are 
the  pictures.  I  am  sure  that  the  Latin 
American  delegates  sent  it  to  every 
friend  they  had  in  Latin  America,  in- 
cluding their  President  and  their  Con- 
gress, saying,  "Look  how  well  I  have 
done  with  the  President.  We  came 
down  and  explained  our  problem  to  him, 
how  badly  we  were  being  treated  imder 
the  Douglas  amendment,  and  the  Presi- 
dent, thank  the  merciful  Lord,  is  going 
to  declare  an  end  to  that.  Look  how 
well  the  President  is  going  to  treat  us. 
Look  what  a  fine  job  we  have  done  rep- 
resenting our  country." 

Notwithstanding  the  wonderful 
speech  made  by  the  President,  notwith- 
standing the  meeting  at  Punta  del  Este, 
where  we  said  we  were  going  to  help 
them  stabilize  the  price  of  their  basic 
conunodities,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
mitments, notwithstanding  the  beauti- 
ful pictures  the  President  sent  to  the 
Latin  American  Ambassadors  where  he 
signed  all  these  statements,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  now  suggests  that  we  break 
our  word  and  tell  those  people  that  we 
are  going  to  get  sugar  from  them  at  a 
price  below  their  cost  of  production. 

What  could  be  more  unpopular  at  a 
time  when  we  are  trying  to  get  the  OAS 
to  uphold  our  hand  and  work  with  us  as 
a  partner  to  help  solve  the  Communist 
problem  in  Cuba,  and  to  help  keep  the 
Dominican  Republic  from  going  Com- 
munist, and  then  for  Uncle  Sam  to  be 
pictured  around  the  world,  even  by  our 
best  friends  and  our  usual  traditional 
trading  customers,  as  a  sort  of  top- 
hatted,  overnourished.  wealthy  man 
with  a  diamond  stickpin  In  his  tie, 
squeezing  the  lifeblood  out  of  Latin 
American  peons  to  make  them  produce 
and  deliver  sugar  to  him  below  their  cost 
of  living. 

I  believe  that  this  would  be  the  most 
unpopular  thing  that  anyone  could 
dream  of.  Yet  the  Senator  suggested 
this  idea  to  Thomas  Mann,  our  former 
Ambassador  to  Mexico,  who  served  at 
the  State  Department  Latin  American 
desk  for  a  great  many  years  and  is  a 
State  Department  expert  on  these  mat- 
ters. The  Senator  suggested  that  we 
squeeze  this  money  out  of  the  sugar  pro- 
ducers and  give  it  back  to  them  as  direct 
aid  to  their  government  under  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

Ambassador  Mann  said : 

Senator,  If  I  had  my  choice.  I  would  rather 
have  you  take  $60  million  of  aid  away  from 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  countries  than  to 
try  to  pick  up  $30  million  this  way.  I  think 
the  injury  you  would  do  to  the  image  of 
America,  and  to  our  good  will,  the  friends 
you  would  lose  would  be  so  great  and  hurt  us 
so  badly  that  I  would  rather  you  took  the 
$60  million  away  from  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress countries  than  to  make  $30  million  by 
this  scheme. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Senator 
has  finally  seen  the  light.  So,  he  comes 
before  us  now  and  suggests  that  we  no 
longer  do  this  to  our  Latin  American 
partners  but  take  some  other  poor  devil 
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and  do  it  to  him.  So,  what  have  we 
to  work  on? 

India  is  a  very  poor  nation.  We  give 
them  a  large  amount  of  foreign  aid,  rec- 
ognizing the  many  problems  they  have. 
They  probably  are  near  the  top  of  the 
list  for  aid.  But  when  we  had  a  short- 
age of  sugar,  and  called  on  India  to  sell 
its  sugar  to  us,  India  came  through  and 
delivered  230,000  tons  of  sugar  when  she 
could  have  made  a  better  price  to  some- 
one else.  However,  she  deUvered  that 
sugar  to  us. 

So  here  is  a  Senator  who  has  made  an 
outstanding  record  in  voting  agsiinst  dis- 
crimination saying  that,  so  far  as  the 
people  in  this  hemisphere  are  concerned, 
let  us  give  them  a  price  that  we  think 
is  fair,  but  so  far  as  the  Indians  are 
concerned,  let  us  take  away  from  them 
the  price  they  would  have  received  if 
they  had  been  able  to  trade  viath  us  in 
the  normal  way.  We  are  going  to  pay 
them  less  than  we  pay  the  others. 

The  Senator's  proposal  would  do  that 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  Sugar  Act,  we  have  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  GATT,  in  which  we 
stated  that  we  would  treat  all  favored 
nations  alike;  and  India  is  one  of  them. 
We  would  be  breaking  our  word  imder 
GATT,  because  we  would  be  giving  India 
a  low  price  while  a  higher  price  is  paid 
to  the  others. 

What  are  some  of  the  other  nations 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  dis- 
criminate against?  Australia  is  one  of 
them.  We  are  in  a  death  struggle  in 
Vietnam,  trying  to  resist  Communist  ag- 
gression. One  of  the  few  countries  which 
came  to  our  aid  in  that  struggle  over 
there  happens  to  be  Australia.  Australia 
even  sent  troops  there,  to  fight  and  die 
alongside  our  troops.  The  people  who 
would  be  favored  by  the  Senator's 
amendment  do  not  even  have  any  rep- 
resentatives there,  and  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should  be  paying  them  a  better  price 
than  we  pay  to  Australia,  which  happens 
to  be  one  of  our  best  friends. 

The  committee  reduced  the  amount 
that  was  made  available  to  the  Fiji  Is- 
lands. Those  people  acted  magnificently 
at  a  time  of  sugar  shortage.  They  could 
have  made  more  money  by  selling  sugar 
to  someone  else. 

So  here  are  the  Indians — nobody  could 
be  poorer — and  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  take  away  from  them  to  give  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  I  am  in  favor  of 
helping  nations  that  are  less  better  oflf, 
but  if  we  are  to  have  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, it  does  not  make  sense  to  tax  the 
poorest  people  in  the  world  under  a  for- 
eign aid  program  in  which  to  help  peo- 
ple who  are  better  off. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would  place 
a  tax  on  the  Fiji  Islands  to  help  some- 
body who  may  be  better  oflf. 

This  amendment  is  a  tax  on  farmers 
and  laborers  of  Africa  and  India  to  bene- 
fit countries  in  Latin  America.  It  is  a 
tax  the  ConMnimlsts  can  increase  at  any 
time  it  chooses  by  dumping  the  sugar 
on  the  world  market,  thereby  forcing  the 
world  price  down,  because  the  Commu- 
nists have  the  sugar  available  to  dump. 

The  proposal  would  eliminate  any  in- 
centive a  country  would  have  to  sell  us 
sugar.    This  could  lead  to  instabiUty  of 


oiu:  sugar  supplies  and  could  operate 
contrary  to  the  long-term  interest  of 
our  consumers. 

It  would  not  benefit  constmiers  in  this 
country.  Prices  would  not  be  cut  by  rea- 
son of  the  recapture.  They  could  well 
go  up  as  instability  of  prices  lead  to 
shortages.  Inasmuch  as  the  money  im- 
der the  Senator's  proposal  would  go  into 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  it  would  not 
benefit  the  taxpayers  or  the  consumers. 

The  amendment  would  make  the 
United  States  the  only  country  in  the 
world,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  would 
force  farmers  and  laborers  of  a  large 
part  of  the  world  to  accept  a  distress 
price  for  what  they  sell  us  while  other 
nations  pay  a  premium  for  their  sugar. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  would 
force  planters  in  a  large  part  of  the 
world  to  cut  the  wages  they  pay  their 
laborers  in  the  sugar  fields.  They  would 
have  to  do  this  to  cut  their  costs  of  pro- 
duction. 

This  is  essential  because  the  world 
price  is  below  the  cost  of  production 
four-fifths  of  the  time.  Not  even  a  15- 
year  average  world  price  is  suflBcient  to 
cover  the  cost  of  production. 

The  arrangement  the  committee  has 
brought  to  the  Senate  was  carefully 
studied  by  the  administration.  It  has 
been  studied  down  through  the  years.  It 
has  been  studied  by  the  industry.  It  is 
an  arrangement  which  is  advantageous 
to  both  sides.  That,  after  all,  is  what 
we  want  to  do.  We  do  not  want  a  deal 
that  is  good  for  us  but  bad  for  the  other 
fellow,  or  vice  versa.  We  should  seek 
an  arrangement  that  is  favorable  to  both 
sides. 

I  would  like  to  put  into  the  Record  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Cooley  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Hon.  John  W. 
McCoRMACK.  He  explains  in  this  letter 
why  he  thought  that  this  proposed  ar- 
rangement would  be  disastrous.  He 
explains  that  he  thinks  the  proposal  for 
the  import  fee  is  illegal,  immoral,  and 
vmsound  economics,  and  why  it  would 
break  faith  with  our  commitments.  He 
mentions  the  fact  that  it  is  opposed  by 
Mr.  Mann.  He  ends  the  letter  with  this 
paragraph : 

This  proposal  for  an  import  fee  on  sugar 
Is  Illegal,  Immoral,  unsound  economics,  an 
Insult  to  our  friends  In  Latin  America,  and 
would  result  In  the  eventual  breakdown  of 
our  sugar  program.  I  will  not  Introduce  a 
bill  containing  this  proposal  and  if  it  is  ad- 
vanced I  will  do  my  utmost  to  defeat  it  In 
the  committee.  In  the  House,  and  In  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

July  19,  1965. 
Hon.  John   W.  McCormack, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Spsakxr:  In  accordance  with 
your  request  during  our  recent  conversation, 
I  am  outlining  herein  my  position  on  the 
proposed  Import  fee  on  sugar. 

1.  In  1962.  when  amendment  and  extension 
of  the  Sugar  Act  was  under  consideration, 
certain  persons  In  the  Depyartment  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Department  of  State  ad- 
vocated a  variable  Import  fee  on  all  sugar 


entering  the  United  States,  except  frcnn  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines.  This  fee  woxild 
have  assessed  against  imp>orted  sugar  the 
full  difference  between  the  world  price  and 
the  United  States  price — whenever  the  so- 
called  world  price  is  lower — thus  removing 
any  advantage  to  the  exporting  country  of 
filling  its  United  States  quota. 

2.  This  proposal  Ignored  not  only  our  pos- 
ture of  friendship  for  the  Latin  American 
countries  which  are  our  chief  foreign  sup- 
pliers but  also  the  basic  principle  which  has 
made  our  Sugar  Act  operate  so  beneflclaUy 
for  30  years — that  the  higher  price  which 
may  usually  (but  not  always)  be  expected 
in  the  United  States  market  is  the  incentive 
which  causes  foreign  suppliers  to  ship  to  the 
United  States  year  in  and  year  out — ^whether 
world  prices  are  higher  or  lower  than  our 
price — and  assures  U.S.  consumers  of  ample 
supplies  of  sugar  at  stable  and  reasonable 
prices.  If  there  is  no  price  incentive  In 
shipping  to  the  United  States,  foreign  pro- 
ducers will  have  no  reason  to  favor  this  mar- 
ket over  any  other. 

3.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  persons 
originally  advocating  this  proposal  were  not 
among  the  top  officials  of  either  of  the  De- 
partments involved,  their  views  (for  reasons 
which  have  always  been  a  mystery  to  me) 
became  the  administration's  position  and 
were  espoused  by  spokesmen  for  both  Depart- 
ments before  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 

4.  The  proposal  was  unanimously  rejected 
by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  and  the 
House  upheld  our  position. 

5.  In  the  Senate,  however,  the  advocates 
of  this  variable  import  fee  were  able  to  sell 
a  bill  of  goods  and  In  conference  (In  order 
to  have  any  bUl  at  all — which  was  urgently 
needed)  we  were  forced  to  accept  a  slightly 
modified  version  of  this  proposal. 

6.  The  authority  for  this  Import  fee  ex- 
pired on  December  31,  1964,  and  we  had 
hoped  that  (since  the  persons  who  had  origi- 
nally advocated  it  had  now  left  their  posi- 
tions in  both  departments)  there  would  be 
no  request  for  its  removal  in  the  bUl  which 
the  administration  will  send  up  this  year. 

7.  I  am  now  informed,  however,  that  there 
will  be  such  a  proposal  in  this  bill,  differing 
In  degree  but  not  in  kind  from  that  advanced 
In  1962.  It  would  Impose  an  Import  fee  of 
one-half  of  the  difference  between  the  world 
price  find  the  U.S.  price,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
1  cent  per  pound. 

8.  I  wish  to  protest  with  all  the  vigor  at 
my  command  against  adoption  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  position.  It  is  Illegal 
and  Immoral  and  can  leaul  only  to  serious 
deterioration  of  friendly  relations  with  our 
Latin  American  suppliers  and  to  the  eventual 
destruction  of  our  Sugar  Act. 

9.  It  Is  In  violation  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).  This 
was  admitted  by  the  acting  legal  adviser  of 
the  Department  of  State  in  a  letter  to  me 
dated  December  30, 1964. 

10.  It  Is  in  violation  of  the  charter  of 
Punta  del  Este,  establishing  the  basis  for  the 
AUlance  for  Progress. 

11.  It  is  contradictory  to  the  principles  of 
the  resolutions  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  De- 
velopment on  June  16, 1964. 

12.  It  has  been  protested  officially  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  by  the 
sugar-suppljrlng  countries  In  that  Organiza- 
tion. 

13.  It  has  been  protested  In  an  official 
communication  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by 
the  President  of  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mittee on  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

14.  It  Is  opposed  by  Thomas  C.  Mann,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 
and  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  Latin 
American  relations.  (What  forces  in  the 
State  Department  are  strong  enough  to  pre- 
vail over  Mr.  Mann's  position?) 
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15.  It  would  Impose  a  tax  on  a  primary 
export  of  the  countries  we  are  trying  moet  to 
help  which  would  have  to  be  compensated 
fully,  I  assvune,  by  further  grants-in-aid  out 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

16.  This  proposal  for  an  Import  fee  on 
sugar  Is  Illegal.  Immoral,  unsound  economics, 
an  insult  to  our  friends  In  Latin  America, 
and  would  result  in  the  eventual  breakdown 
of  our  sugar  program.  I  will  not  Introduce 
a  bill  containing  this  proposal  and  if  It  is 
advanced  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  defeat  It  In 
the  committee.  In  the  House,  and  In  con- 
ference with  the  Senate. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  Mr. 
Cooley  said  in  effect  was  that  this 
amendment  could  well  mean  that  we 
would  have  no  sugar  program  at  all. 

I  have  heard  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  maligned. 
I  do  not  agree  with  those  criticisms.  In 
my  judgment  he  is  an  honorable  man. 
He  has  as  much  right  to  have  his  opinion 
as  does  any  Senator,  whether  he  agrees 
with  it  or  does  not  agree  with  it.  The 
logic  of  the  letter  makes  sense — that  the 
adoption  of  the  proposal  would  not  help 
the  situation.  It  would  hurt  our  image 
around  the  world.  We  would  be  better 
off  to  proceed  on  the  basis  that  we  were 
not  trying  to  force  people  to  sell  sugar, 
or  any  other  commodity  for  that  matter, 
at  less  than  its  cost  of  production.  We 
want  to  proceed  on  a  basis  that  is  mu- 
tuaUy  beneficial  to  both  sides.  People 
understand  proceeding  on  that  basis. 
We  would  like  to  pursue  a  program 
which  would  work  to  the  advantage  of 
ourselves,  our  new  trading  partners,  and 
our  old  trading  partners. 

Furthermore,  we  would  not  want  to 
embarrass  the  President  by  submitting 
a  bill  that  carries  with  it  a  concept  which 
he  thinks  is  wrong  and  which  would  force 
-him  to  impose  a  tax  on  people  which  he 
says  he  does  not  want  to  impose.  He  told 
the  people  of  Latin  America  that  he  does 
not  want  a  fee. 

In  addition,  we  are  signatories  to  in- 
ternational agreements  which  provide 
that  we  will  not  discriminate.  All  na- 
tions that  sell  us  sugar  are  to  be  treated 
alike  under  the  most  favored  nation 
clause  of  GATT.  They  should  not  be  dis- 
criminated against.  They  would  regard 
us  as  a  pretty  poor  trading  partner  and 
a  pretty  poor  partner  in  defense  of  the 
free  world  after  we  had  made  a  commit- 
ment and  did  not  live  up  to  it. 

Those  people  would  feel  they  had  been 
pretty  badly  done  in.  and  for  good  reason. 
I  know  the  Senator  is  sincere.  Down 
through  the  years  he  has  made  speeches 
against  the  sugar  industry  and  sugar 
production.  He  has  argued  that  we 
should  not  produce  sugar  in  this  coun- 
try. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  sugar  industry  at 
all.  it  will  not  be  because  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  wanted  it  that  way.  For 
a  great  number  of  years,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  argued  that  this  Nation 
should  not  have  a  sugar  industry;  that 
we  should  buy  all  sugar  at  world  market 
prices  from  people  who  can  produce 
sugar  cheaper  than  we  can.  We  heard 
vestiges  of  that  argument  in  his  state- 
ment today. 


the  Senator 
I'gument.  He 
ly  sugar  at  1 


The  Senator  has  now  retreated  from 
that  position.  He  now  contends  that 
there  be  an  American  sugar  industry  and 
that  we  shall  be  permitted  to  produce 
sugar,  for  which  I  am  grateful. 

If  the  Senator  had  his  way  there  would 
not  be  a  price  for  sugar  that  any  pro- 
ducer could  count  on  to  permit  him  to 
make  a  living  and  to  pay  his  expenses. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  fought  for 
world  market  prices,  but  nobody  can 
produce  sugar  and  live  on  that  basis. 
They  would  have  to  go  out  of  business 
or  else  squeeze  the  blood  out  of  the  little 
peons  to  produce  the  sugar,  based  on 
the  statement  of  the  Senator. 

I  am  happy  to-fieftcthat  the  Senator 
has  retreated  from  thSt  position.  We 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  that. 

I  am  happy  to  hear  tl 
has  retreated  from  that 
now  proposes  that  we 
cent  above  the  market  price.    Now.  he 
has  retreated  from  the  dump  market. 
I  cannot  understand  why  he  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  price  we  pay  our 
allies   around   the   world   should   be    1 
penny  above  the  dump  market  price. 
One  would  think  that  he  would  look  at 
the  cost  of  production,  and  the  facts 
with  regard  to  the  cost  of  production. 

If  we  allow  these  pepole  to  earn  the 
cost  of  production  plus  a  fair  profit,  the 
price  that  we  believe  would  be  right 
would  be  5.7  cents,  which  is  provided  for 
in  the  bill. 

What  do  the  British  think?  They 
have  never  been  known  as  being  too 
generous  as  traders.  Their  price  is 
above  ours.  But  as  the  Senator  pointed 
out,  the  cost  on  their  market  is  higher 
and  their  price  is  about  the  same  as  oiu"s. 
I  have  never  known  the  British  to  be  re- 
garded as  generous  traders.  They  make 
a  fair  deal,  but  they  do  not  give  away 
what  they  do  not  have  to. 

What  about  the  French?  I  understand 
that  that  figure  works  out  to  5.8  cents, 
which  is  a  little  higher  than  ours.  That 
is  how  they  treat  their  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies,  Africa,  and  elsewhere.  How 
about  the  French?  They  are  paying 
higher  prices  than  the  United  States  is 
paying  for  sugar. 

The  Russians  have  never  been  known 
as  the  most  generous  souls  on  earth.  As 
much  as  we  decry  the  Communists,  in 
dealing  with  Cuba,  their  price  would  ap- 
pear to  be  8  cents  a  pound.  But.  when 
there  is  discounted  the  fact  that  Cuba 
was  taking  in  barter  things  from 
Russia  that  she  might  have  bought 
cheaper  in  the  world  market,  our  people 
come  up  with  the  fact  that  the  price  ap- 
pears to  be  about  6  cents  a  pound,  which 
is  about  5  percent  above  the  price  we 
propose  to  pay  our  trading  customers. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Communist 
Chinese  promised  they  would  pay  Cuba 
what  amounts  to  the  equivalent  of  6 
cents  a  poimd. 

We  heard  the  discussion  today  with 
regard  to  what  we  would  do  if  Cuba  came 
back  into  the  fold.  Where  would  we  find 
a  market  for  Cuban  sugar?  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  price  that  Com- 
munists pay  for  it.  which  is  above  the 
price  that  the  Senator  would  have  us  pay. 
would  put  us  in  a  bad  light,  making  us 


the  only  major  power  having  people  sell 
sugar  below  the  cost  of  production. 

The  Senate  committee  wanted  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  The  chairman  of  the 
House  committee  wanted  little  to  do  with 
it.  The  House  rejected  it  by  an  over- 
whelming margin  after  they  had  heard  it 
discussed.  The  Committee  on  Finance 
heard  these  proposals.  They  rejected 
them  by  a  considerable  margin.  I  believe 
the  Senate  would  not  depart  from  a  trade 
pattern  which  is  good  in  dealing  with 
nations. 

Something  has  been  said  about  sugar 
prices.  Mr.  President,  every  great  nation 
protects  itself  on  its  sugar  and  seeks  to 
guarantee  its  source  of  supply  and  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  producing  itself. 

When  one  looks  at  the  price  people 
pay  for  sugar  in  the  world  the  U.S.  price 
is  not  out  of  line.  In  fact,  it  is  less 
than  that  of  a  great  number  of  coun- 
tries. The  current  price  which  the 
housewife  is  payftig  for  sugar  in  the 
United  States  is  11.6  cents  a  pound.  In 
West  Germany  the  price  is  14  cents  a 
pound.  West  Germany  has  not  been 
known  as  a  generous  trader.  In  Japan 
the  price  is  14.2  cents  per  pound.  In 
France  the  price  is  12.6  cents  a  pound. 
In  Italy,  the  price  is  16  cents  a  pound. 
In  Holland,  the  price  is  14  cents  a  pound. 
In  Yugoslavia,  the  price  is  13.3  cents  a 
pound.  In  Belgium,  the  price  is  13.9 
cents  a  pound.  In  Sweden,  the  price  is 
15  cents  a  pound.  In  Switzerland,  the 
price  is  13.4  cents  a  pound. 

Furthermore,  while  the  Senator  may 
think  that  the  housewife  is  very  much 
upset  about  paying  11.6  cents  a  pound 
retail,  the  fact  is  that  the  United  States 
has  enjoyed  a  very  stable  price  on  sugar. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  table 
XV  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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Table  XV. — Retail  price  of  sugar  for  selected 
countries  arranged  in  descending  order  of 
total  sugar  consumption,  Jan.  1,  1961-6S 
[U.S.  cents  per  pound] 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

United  Statps -... 

Inited  Kingdom 

Brazil                

11.9 

9.3 

4.5 

10.6 

12.9 

18.7 

10.5 

15.4 

5.5 

13.5 

9.6 

11.7 

6.4 

9.3 

25.4 

13.0 

17.0 

12.6 

20.2 

2.8 

9.1 

9.1 

11.6 
10.0 

6.0 
10.0 
14.0 
18.4 
11.8 
15.0 

5.6 
13.5 

9.0 
12.2 

6.5 

9.3 
25.4 
14.1 
14.1 
12.2 
20.2 

3.7 

8.6 
10.0 

11.8 
10.0 

6.0 
10.2 
13.9 
18.7 
12.3 
14.9 

6.6 
13.5 
10.3 
13.7 

7.0 
10.3 
26.4 
12.7 
16.3 
13.7 
20.2 

3.7 

8.8 
12.3 

14.1 
11.1 

6.1 
11.6 
14.1 
22.0 
12.6 
15.6 

6.6 
14.6 
17.9 
13.9 

7.0 
10.3 
26.4 
12.6 
17.1 
20.2 
20.2 

6.1 
12.7 
13.4 

ll.« 

11.1 

6.1 

India      -        -  

(•) 

West  Germany 

Japan 

France 

H.O 

14.: 

12.6 

Italy                 

16.0 

Mexico 

PoUind           

8.6 

Canada        

8.8 

N'i't  herlands 

14.0 

South  Africa 

7.0 
10.2 

Viieoslaviii  - 

13.3 

Bpleium   

13. 9 

Pakistan 

Sweden              

1S,(.I 
15.0 

Tliincarv        

(''. 

Peru 

5.* 
11.2 

China               

ViA 

Simple  average.. 

11.8 

11.8 

12.2 

13.8 

11.6 

I  Not  available. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, although  one  may  feel  that  the 
price  of  sugar  could  be  less — and  I  doubt 
that  it  could  be— I  believe  everyone  will 
agree  that  it  is  well  to  have  a  stable  price 


for  sugar.  If  one  looks  at  the  chart  to 
which  I  have  referred,  he  will  notice 
that  the  price  for  sugar  in  the  United 
States  has  been  very  stable. 

In  fact,  about  the  only  time  when  the 
price  began  to  get  out  of  line  was  when 
this  Nation  started  the  global  quota  ar- 
rangement, and  began  to  depart  from 
the  dependable  supply  arrangement  un- 
der which  we  paid  a  price  at  which  sugar 
could  be  produced. 

In  that  period  we  find  that  we  paid 
as  much  as  14.1  cents  a  pound,  during 
the  shortage  period,  a  price  that  the 
housewife  resented. 

We  can  guarantee  a  stable  price  and  a 
reasonable  price,  and  we  can  have  good 
trading  relations  with  all  the  world  un- 
der the  arrangement  we  have  had. 

I  submit  that  this  is  a  better  arrange- 
ment— and,  of  course,  experience  has 
proved  it — than  under  the  various  pro- 
posals that  have  been  made.  I  submit 
that  it  would  be  disastrous  to  follow  the 
proposals  that  have  been  made. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  made  what 
seems  on  the  surface  to  be  a  powerful 
argument.  But  if  one  examines  it 
closely,  he  will  find  that  it  consists  of 
sophism  upon  sophism  and,  I  believe, 
certain  alleged  facts  which  are  not  in 
reality  true. 

FIGUHES   MISLEADING 

Let  me  take  up  his  first  point,  that  the 
cane  sugar  which  is  traded  in  the  inter- 
national market  is  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  total  supply  of  sugar  that  is  pro- 
duced and  traded.  He  gives  a  figure  of 
64  million  tons  of  sugar  produced  in  the 
world,  of  which  he  states  that  48  million 
tons  are  consumed  in  countries  where 
the  sugar  is  produced,  10  million  tons  are 
traded  under  special  agreements,  and  6 
million  tons  are  sold  in  the  so-called  free 
market  for  sugar,  to  which  he  attaches 
the  opprobrious  term  of  "dumping 
ground"  or  "distress  sugar  market." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  I 
first  interrogated  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  he  admitted  that  almost  all 
of  the  48  million  tons  of  sugar  consumed 
in  the  countries  where  it  was  produced 
was  beet  sugar.  Then  he  withdrew  from 
that  and  said  it  was  almost  all  cane 
sugar. 

I  think  that  a  review,  country  by 
country,  will  reveal  that  it  is  almost  all 
beet  sugar.  Great  Britain  is  certainly 
one  of  the  countries.  Great  Britain  does 
not  produce  a  poimd  of  cane  sugar  so 
Tar  as  I  know.  It  is  all  beet  sugar,  and 
sugar  that  is  imported.  It  might  be 
sugar  that  is  traded  under  special  agree- 
ments, and  I  think  it  probably  is,  but  it  is 
not  sugar  that  is  consumed  in  the  coun- 
try where  it  is  produced. 

The  British  workman  likes  sugar  in 
his  tea  and  sugar  in  his  cakes,  and  that 
sugar  comes  almost  exclusively  from 
cane,  because  beet  sugar  is  seldom  ex- 
ported. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  con- 
tend that  there  is  any  real  difference  be- 
tween cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  am  merely  say- 
ing that  what  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana calls  dumping  ground  sugar,  what  I 
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call  world  market  sugar,  is  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  that  which  is  internation- 
ally traded  than  the  Senator  has  as- 
sumed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  not  contending  that 
there  is  any  real  difference  between  cane 
sugar  and  beet  sugar— I  contend  that 
one  cannot  tell  the  difference;  if  one 
has  two  sugar  bowls  in  front  of  him,  he 
cannot  tell  the  difference — what  dif- 
ference does  it  make  what  the  division 
is? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  very  adroit.  I  am  trying  to 
prove  that  sugar  which  is  internationally 
traded,  which  is  really  world  market 
sugar,  is  a  much  larger  fraction  of  the 
total  supply  that  is  internationally 
traded  than  the  Senator  would  say;  and 
that  the  48  million  tons  is  primarily  beet 
sugar  produced  at  higher  costs,  with  a 
series  of  protective  tariffs,  which  en- 
ables it  to  be  consumed  at  home,  but  not 
exported  abroad.  It  is  not  cane  sugar  at 
all. 

I  know  something  about  the  sugar  pol- 
icy of  Bismarck. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator tell  me  what  conceivable  difference 
that  makes.  One  cannot  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  beet  sugar  and  cane 
sugar.  He  will  pay  the  same  price  for 
either  one. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
have  a  little  patience,  which  I  know  is  a 
little  difficult  to  come  by  at  a  quarter  to 
6  in  the  evening,  I  will  make  this  state- 
ment: The  German  people  like  sugar. 
They  get  it  primarily  from  beets,  the 
cultivation  of  which  Bismarck  encour- 
aged back  in  the  days  of  the  old  German 
empire. 

Most  of  the  48  million  tons  is  .highly 
protected,  high-cost  beet  sugar.  The 
sugar  that  is  internationally  traded  is  not 
the  64  million  tons,  but  the  16  million 
tons,  10  under  "special  agreements,"  and 
6  in  the  free  market.  So  instead  of  its 
being  only  10  percent  of  the  total  world 
trade  in  sugar,  it  Is  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  trade  in  international 
sugar.  Therefore,  it  is  not  merely  a 
small  remnant  or  a  leftover;  it  is  a  por- 
tion of  that  which  is  world  traded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
Senator  mind  telling  us  what  Is  the  world 
production  of  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  quite  cer- 
tain. Since  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  an  expert,  will  he  tell  us? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield,  I  contend  that  it  does  not 
make  the  least  bit  of  difference;  but  since 
the  Senator  proposes  to  advise  the  Senate 
that  there  is  some  difference  between  the 
two  kinds,  would  he  mind  telling  us  how 
much  beet  sugar  there  is?  He  gave  an 
overall  figure  on  sugar  production.  How 
much  of  it  is  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  did  not  think  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  be  guilty 
of  such  false  logic  as  to  include  any 
highly  protected  beet  sugar  in  the  total 
volume  of  world  trade,  so  I  did  not  look 
up  the  figures  on  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  sending 
for  the  figures  now. 

If  the  Senator  will  look  at  the  table,  as 
to  which  he  made  his  speech,  I  do  not 


know  why  he  would  want  to  discuss  it, 
unless  he  had  his  figures  together. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator's  state- 
ment contains  such  an  obvious  fallacy 
that  I  could  not  help  commenting  on  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the 
Senator  look  at  the  chart?  It  shows  the 
amount  of  sugar  in  millions  of  tons. 
Forty-eight  million  tons  were  consumed 
in  countries  where  produced.  I  did  not 
say  it  was  traded  on  the  international 
market. 

The  next  two  words  are  "Protected 
Markets." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct;  beet 
sugar  markets. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Also  cane 
sugar. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Not  much. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
will  be  surprised  how  much  there  is. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  much  cane  sugar 
is  grown  in  Italy?  How  much  is  grown 
in  Great  Britain?  How  much  is  grown 
in  Germany?  How  much  is  grown  in 
Scandinavia? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  answer 
is  "none." 

How  much  is  grown  in  India? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  All  the  sugar 
that  is  consumed  in  India  is  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  proposes  to  take  some  of  the 
sugar  that  Is  grown  in  India  out  of  the 
mouths  of  Indian  children  and  put  it  in 
the  stomachs  of  Americans. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  be- 
cause India  wants  to  trade  its  sugar  for 
protein  foods.  So  far  as  those  people 
are  concerned,  it  is  sugar  which  could  be 
sold,  but  most  of  it  Is  consumed  at  home. 

How  much  sugar  is  produced  in  Argen- 
tina? Argentina  produces  a  large 
amount  of  sugar,  and  consumes  a  large 
amount. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  much  beet 
sugar  is  grown  in  Pueblo,  Colo.? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen- 
ator desires  to  know  how  much  is  pro- 
duced in  the  whole  State  of  Colorado, 
the  figure  is  much  larger. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  re- 
sponsible for  his  own  chart.  He  can 
develop  its  meaning;  I  am  not  required 
to  interpret  it  for  him.  If  he  has  any 
doubt  about  his  figures,  let  him  explain 
them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  explain  to  me  what 
difference  there  is  between  beet  sugar 
and  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  terms  of  chemical 
substance,  not  much.'  However,  concern- 
ing the  proportion  that  the  sugar  freely 
traded  on  the  world  market  forms,  the 
total  sugar  on  the  world  market  is  not 
six  sixty-fourths.  It  Is  six-sixteenths,  or 
approximately  40  percent,  and  not 
slightly  less  than  10  percent.  Tliat 
makes  a  big  difference. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  we 
produce  both  beet  and  cane  sugar  in  this 
coimtry.  We  sell  both  beet  and  cane 
sugar  at  the  ^me  price.  If  one  were  to 
put  beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar  in  front 
of  me,  I  would  not  know  one  from  the 
pther. 
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There  was  a  time  when  there  was  a 
differential,  but  no  longer. 

WEATHER     BROUGHT     HIGH     PRICES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  the  first 
sophism  of  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  shall  take  up  an- 
other, which  concerns  whether  the  global 
quota  system  further  increased  the  sugar 
prices  in  1963  and  1964.  We  developed 
that  point  in  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

What  happened  was  that  there  was  a 
bad  beet  sugar  crop  in  Prance  and  West 
Germany  because  of  the  weather.  There 
was,  therefore,  a  demand  for  cane  sugar 
from  the  tropics.  That  raised  the  price. 
It  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the 
import  fee  system. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  sug- 
gest that  it  did. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  may 
suggest  it,  but  he  cannot  prove  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  said  It  did. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  listened  to  too  many  fairy 
tales. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  been 
told  by  people  who  possess  knowledge  of 
the  situation. 

Furthermore,  under  the  global  quota 
that  the  Senator  advocated,  and  that  I 
voted  for  at  the  time,  people  felt  they 
would  not  get  more,  selling  sugar  to  us 
than  they  would  in  selling  it  to  anyone 
else.  Others  who  were  firmly  committed 
to  selling  our  sugar  In  our  coimtry  quit 
selling  it  at  a  price  that  might  be  less 
than  they  might  get  from  somelxxiy  else, 
because  they  saw  the  world  market  price 
skyrocketing.  They  felt  that  they  did 
not  owe  us  anything,  and  they  did  not. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  state  another 
sophism? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
did  not  prove  that  to  be  a  sophism,  unless 
he  is  going  to  be  his  own  judge. 

HEADS    I    WIN TAILS    TOU    LOSE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  unless  I  follow 
the  practice  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, who  applauds  his  own  points. 

The  supporters  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  attack  the  idea  of  a  world 
market  price  when  it  is  below  the  Amer- 
ican price,  but,  oh.  how  happy  they  are 
when  it  is  above  the  American  price,  as 
It  has  been  on  a  few  occasions.  How 
happy  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  Ko- 
rean war  when,  for  a  brief  time,  world 
prices  were  alx)ve  American  prices.  How 
happy  they  were  in  1963  and  1964,  when 
world  prices  were  above  American  prices. 

They  only  want  to  play  a  "heads  I 
win.  tails  you  lose"  game  when  the  world 
price  is  below  the  American  price.  But, 
when  the  world  price  is  above  the  Amer- 
ican price,  they  demand  the  world  price. 
In  other  words,  it  is  "heads  I  win,  tails 
you  lose"  with  the  foreign  sugar  planters 
and  their  American  exponents. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  At  the  time 
when  the  world  price  went  far  above 
the  American  price,  I  was  on  the  com- 
mittee. I  sat  there  and  demanded  that 
the  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  tell  me.  if  they  were  going 
to  sign  the  contract  to  buy  the  sugar  at 


a  certain  price  from  those  people,  why 
they  did  not  write  a  provision  into  the 
contract  to  the  effect  that  the  other  peo- 
ple would  agree  to  deliver  the  sugar. 

I  said  it  was  ridiculous  to  have  a  con- 
tract of  that  sort,  agreeing  to  buy  sugar, 
when  the  other  man  could  not  agree  to 
seUlt. 

The  Senator  will  notice  that  we  have 
the  Long  amendment  in  the  bill.  I  sug- 
gested that  amendment,  to  provide  that 
when  we  agree  to  buy  sugar,  the  other 
fellow  would  agree  to  deliver  it.  The 
Senator  voted  for  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  said  that  the  for- 
eign sugar  producer  accepted  that  when 
the  world  price  was  above  the  American 
price.  I  did  not  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  thought  so.  I  did  not 
necessarily  include  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  among  the  exponents  of  the 
foreign  sugar  producers. 

I  made  that  language  vague  and  in- 
definite so  that  it  would  not  bruise  the 
sensibilities  of  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  sounded 
as  though  the  Senator  included  me  in 
his  statement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  did  not  include  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  However,  I  did 
include  some  of  his  allies. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  frank 
to  say  that  I  think  we  ought  to  make  a 
bilateral  contract  to  the  effect  that  we 
agree  to  buy  and  the  other  fellow  agrees 
to  sell.  We  will  agree  on  what  the  price 
will  be,  and  no  matter  what  the  world 
market  price  will  be,  that  is  all  they 
will  get. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  now  proceed  to 
the  fourth  sophism? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
well  knows  that  this  bill  has  been 
amended  with  that  in  mind. 

PROPOSINO     REASONABLE    STABLE    PRICE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  fourth  sophism  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana.  He  said  that  my 
price  would  not  be  a  stable  price.  I 
point  out  that  what  I  propose  now  is  that 
they  get  a  15-year  yearly  average.  What 
could  be  more  stable  than  that?  It 
would  still  take  accovmt  of  supply  and 
relative  demand. 

I  would  establish  an  extremely  stable 
price.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  have  a  high  price,  probably  stable, 
but  high.  I  want  it  to  be  stable  and  fair, 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  wants  it 
to  be  stable  and  excessive. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Assuming 
that  the  iseople  cannot  produce  the  sugar 
for  the  price  that  the  Senator  proposes 
and  they  go  out  of  business  and  sugar 
becomes  in  short  supply,  what  makes  the 
Senator  think  that  the  Nation  can  get 
this  sugar  at  any  price  except  the  kind 
of  extortion  price  that  we  had  to  pay  back 
in  1964? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  very  easy  to  cry 
"wolf."  I  should  like  to  know  what  price 
the  various  delegates  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference were  advocating.  Is  it  not  true 
that  some  people  proposed  a  price  of  4  or 
4^4  cents? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  that.  Secretary  Mann  said 
that,  from  the  best  information  avail- 
able to  him,  it  looks  as  though  the  cost 
of  producing  sugar  in  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  would  be  about  5  cents, 
and  6  cents  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  a  horseback 
opinion,  not  based  upon  any  statistical 
study  of  cost.  Which  firm  can  we  lack 
to?  Which  types  of  plantations?  Which 
types  of  sugar  grinding  mills? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  as- 
sume that  we  would  liave  to  look  at  the 
production  situation  in  more  than  one  or 
two  places.  We  could  not  accept  these 
which  are  not  sufficient.  I  hope  to  see 
some  of  the  market  afforded  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  Their  suflBciency  is 
not  as  great  now  as  it  was  last  year. 
However,  they  may  be  able  to  improve 
it.  I  should  like  to  let  them  have  a  profit 
also,  in  addition  to  their  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

ONE-WAY    ARGUMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  now  come  to  the 
fifth  sophism  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, that  this  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  GATT  agreement  because  we  would 
be  paying  different  prices  to  different 
producers.  We  would  be  paying  6.8  cents 
to  the  Latin  American  producers,  and 
only  5.3  cents  to  countries  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  Senator 
wishes  that  the  countries  outside  of  the 
Western  Hemi.sphere  would  come  up  in 
price.  He  would  not  bring  the  prices  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  down  to  that 
of  the  other  countries.  The  Senator  in- 
sists on  bringing  the  price  of  the  other 
countries  up  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
price  of  6.8  cents. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  my  distinguished 
friend  stood  on  the  floor  of  this  bod>' 
and  put  through  the  automobile  treaty 
with  Canada.  Under  the  automobile 
treaty,  Canada  takes  our  automobiles  and 
gives  up  a  tariff,  although  she  would  not 
give  up  a  tariff  on  the  automobiles  from 
any  countries.  We  take  our  automobile 
parts  from  Canada  and  do  not  impose 
a  tariff  on  them.  It  is  a  tariff  situation 
mutually  confined  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  moreover  is  confined  to 
identical  manufacturers  on  both  sides  of 
the  line.  It  is  a  clear  violation  of  GATT. 
However,  my  dear  friend  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  stood  here  and  defended 
it.  GATT  is  appealed  to  when  it  means 
more  money  for  foreign  producers.  The 
GATT  agreement  is  violated  when  the 
Senator  wants  to  have  it  serve  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  and  his  supporters  at 
that  particular  time  had  a  great  deal  of 
say  about  a  little  technical  violation  of 
GATT.  That  is  all  that  would  have  been. 
We  knew  that  we  could  get  the  parties 
involved  to  agree  to  it.  The  Senator  is 
talking  about  discrimination  against  a 
great  number  of  countries  with  whom  we 
had  actually  made  commitments. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  a  technical  violation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Our  State 
Department  says  it  is  only  technical. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oh.  the  State  De- 
partment. They  can  produce  any  argu- 
ment they  want,  to  justify  any  course 
that  they  take.  They  could  have  the 
wind  blowing  from  the  north  one  day, 
and  the  next  day  they  will  say,  "Oh, 
it  blew  from  the  south."  They  produce 
arguments  in  great  profusion  to  justify 
policies  which  they  have  already  decided 
upon. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  prove  that  nobody  had  been 
injured;  and  people  can  certainly  show 
injury  if  we  adopt  the  Senator's  argu- 
ment. 


BRITISH  AND  FRENCH  DISCRIMINATE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  British  and  the 
French  do  not  abide  by  GATT,  either, 
because  they  purchase  from  their  colo- 
nial possessions  at  a  higher  price  than 
they  purchase  from  the  world  market. 

So  why  does  not  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  insist  on  hauling  Britain  and 
France  into  GATT,  instead  of  saying 
that  we  are  going  to  be  hauled  into 
GATT?  The  argument  of  the  Senator 
will  be  listened  to  with  great  interest  by 
the  British  and  the  French. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the 
Senator  concede  that  this  is  a  violation 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No  more  a  violation 
than  was  the  automobile  agreement,  and 
no  more  a  violation  than  the  British 
and  the  French  are  committing,  without 
being  hauled  before  GATT. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
will  find,  if  he  studies  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  that  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  are  not  in  violation  of 
it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    So  the  British  say. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No;  I  believe 
he  will  find  they  do  not  violate  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  in  one 
breath  accuses  me  of  trying  to  take  eco- 
nomic resources  from  the  peons  of  Latin 
America,  and  on  the  other  hand,  argues 
that  in  the  amendment  I  have  proposed, 
Latin  America  is  going  to  get  precisely 
what  it  would  obtain  imder  his  bill. 

But  it  is  going  to  get  something  more : 
it  will  get  an  earmarked  fund  from  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  on  the  import  fees 
collected  from  sugar  derived  from  out- 
side Latin  America.  We  are  giving  Latin 
America  more.  But  instead  of  limiting 
it  to  the  big  planters  who  are  now  the 
favorites  of  the  U.S.  State  Department, 
we  are  going  to  try  to  build  up  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  save 
something  for  the  poor  people  of  Latin 
America.  There  has  been  a  degenera- 
tion of  American  policy  in  its  attitude 
toward  Latin  American  in  the  last  9 
months. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presl- 
aent.  will  the  Senator  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Latin 
American  governments  are  not  as  back- 
J^ard  as  they  once  were?  A  number  of 
"lose  governments  have  passed  laws  re- 
juiring  sugar  producers  to  share  profits 
^th   their   workers.     Other   countries 


have  Instituted  minimnni  wages,  which 
compel  the  producer  to  increase  the  price 
at  which  he  was  selling.  In  other  coun- 
tries, they  have  passed  very  liberal  social 
security  laws  and  other  liberal  benefits 
as  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  That  na- 
tion can  relate  many  of  its  problems  to 
the  high  cost  of  production  which  fol- 
lowed higher  wages  and  the  necessity  of 
providing  greater  benefits  for  workers 
and  employees  of  the  sugar  companies. 
It  was  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Cabral  government  to  eliminate  some  of 
the  higher  costs  and  some  of  the  ineffi- 
ciencies which  accompanied  those  higher 
costs  that,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
caused  the  downfall  of  that  goverrunent 
Under  the  Bosch  government,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  many  of  the  benefits  were 
voted  in,  and  when  the  successor  at- 
tempted to  get  the  cost  down  from  11 
cents  to  around  6  cents  a  pound,  his 
efforts  were  so  impopular  that  he  was 
thrown  out. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  My  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  in  the  statement 
which  he  has  circulated  on  the  desks  of 
all  the  Senators,  says  the  adoption  of  the 
import  fees  "would  make  us  what  the 
Communists  around  the  world  have  pic- 
tured us  to  be  in  their  cartoons:  A  fat, 
rich  imperialist,  wearing  a  tophat, 
squeezing  the  Ufeblood  out  of  starving 
peons." 

I  point  out  that  under  the  proposal 
which  I  have  submitted,  the-^vealthy  in 
Latin  America  would  still  get  their 
ounces  or  their  quarts  or  their  gallons  of 
blood  that  the  Senator  would  give  them, 
but  we  are  trying  to  get  something  more 
for  the  common  people — $20  million  a 
year,  roughly,  for  the  common  people, 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  That 
is  sharing  the  wealth. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  realize  that  the  way  he  would 
obtain  this  wealth  sharing  is  by  squeez- 
ing it  out  of  the  poor  Indians,  squeezing 
it  out  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese,  squeez- 
ing it  out  of  the  Fiji  Islanders  and  the 
South  Africans — those  poor  Negroes 
down  there  in  South  Africa — and  giv- 
ing it  to  Latin  Americans,  many  of 
whom  are  better  off  than  they? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  Latin  America, 
only  a  very  few  drops  would  fall  from  the 
mouth  from  Dives  into  the  mouth  of 
Lazarus.  In  Latin  America,  most  of 
those  gains  would  be  kept  by  the  wealthy 
planters  and  used  for  their  own  luxuries; 
in  many  cases  sent  abroad  and  deposited 
in  Swiss  banks.  The  poor  would  never 
see  it. 

The  Senator  has  never  believed  in  the 
trickle-down  theory  so  far  as  this  coun- 
try is  concerned.  But  now  he  is  saying 
that  the  way  to  help  the  poor  abroad  is 
to  gorge  the  rich  abroad,  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  disgorge  some  of  it  and 
give  it  to  the  poor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  is  about  20  years  be- 
hind the  times  in  the  arguments  he  Is 
making.  Earlier  in  the  day  the  Senator 
put  into  the  Record  the  subsidies  paid  to 
the  Hawaiian  planters.  The  fact  is  that 
the  planters  do  not  get  those  subsidies. 
The  ILU,  that  powerful  international 
union,  drove  a  hard  bargain  with  those 
people.    Some  of  the  producers  are  not 


even  making  a  profit,  while  the  laborers 
receive  $24  a  day. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Latin  American 
workers  do  not  receive  $24  a  day.  The 
people  who  have  been  in  Latin  America 
indicate  they  get  somewhere  between  80 
cents  and  a  dollar  a  day,  at  the  peak  of 
the  cutting  season. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  they 
would  not  be  getting  that  much,  had  the 
Senator  been  able  to  prevail  with  his  full 
program  to  cut  the  price  even  those  na- 
tions are  getting  for  their  sugar.  Those 
countries  have  passed  laws  and  are  pass- 
ing laws  now,  to  provide  higher  minini^im 
wages,  profit-sharing  arrangements,  and 
various  other  proposals  to  assure  those 
laboring  people  that  they  will  be  taken 
care  of. 

There  is  no  way  by  which  we  can  see 
to  it  that  the  business  people  in  Latin 
America  pay  their  laboring  people  a 
decent  wage  for  their  labor,  unless  we 
hold  the  price  high  enough  so  that  those 
people  can  make  enough  money  to  pay 
the  labor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  not  even  true 
in  a  free  society.  It  is  much  less  true  in 
a  society  where  control  of  the  rights  of 
the  working  people  is  exercised  by  the 
planter  aristocracy. 

What  the  Senator  Is  saying  Is  that 
there  Is  no  further  need  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  that  everything  is  marvel- 
ous In  Latin  America,  that  we  should 
enrich  the  wealthy  and  they  will  pass  the 
money  on  to  the  poor.  He  is  saying  that 
the  rich  are  so  benevolent  that  they  will 
do  that. 

It  is  like  the  argument  of  the  old 
British  colonials,  and  like  the  argument 
of  the  rich  Latin  Americans,  who  gamble 
great  simis  of  money  on  the  Riviera  in 
places  like  Monte  Carlo,  and  then  say 
how  good  they  are  to  the  peons  back 
home. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  those 
people  are  so  powerful  that  they  can  ex- 
ploit their  laboring  people,  they  must  be 
in  the  position  of  controlling  those  gov- 
ernments, and  if  those  governments  are 
that  corrupt — and  I  do  not  believe  they 
are— then  the  Senator  is  making  a  bad 
mistake  In  paying  any  money  to  those 
governments. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
join  me,  we  will  do  exactly  that.  It  is 
because  of  the  Senator's  intransigence 
that  we  are  not  able  to  do  It.  I  am  begL- 
ging  for  a  little  money  for  the  poor  In 
Latin  America.  The  Senator  and  the 
great  forces  behind  him  are  saying  they 
are  not  willing  to  show  any  mercy  to 
these  people. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  must  realize  that  If  the 
planters  In  any  country  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  so  powerful  that  they  are  able  to 

live  in  the  lap  of  luxury 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Which  they  do,  of 
course. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  make 
these  fantastic  profits,  and  are  not  will- 
ing to  share  their  earnings  and  profits 
with  their  workers,  that  situation  can  be 
the  result  only  of  the  tremendous  power 
and  control  they  have  over  their  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Through  the  mili- 
tary; yes. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Those  gov- 
ernments have  the  power  to  pass  laws 
to  provide  a  minimum  wage,  to  provide 
for  a  profit-sharing  arrangement,  and 
for  taxing  profits.  If  a  government  were 
so  corrupt 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  corrupt,  but  self- 
ish. 


STATI  DEPARTMENT   SHITTED 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  they  are 
so  selfish  and  greedy  that  tliey  have  little 
or  no  regard  for  the  masses  of  the  people, 
the  Senator  is  making  a  mistake  in  sug- 
gesting that  we  pay  any  money  to  those 
govenunents. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  like  to  apply 
the  fee  to  all  sugar  importers.  However. 
I  have  canvassed  the  Senate,  and  I  find 
that  I  cannot  get  very  far  with  such  a 
proposal.  Therefore,  I  am  taking  this 
mild  step. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
has  not  gotten  very  far  with  that  pro- 
gram. The  Senator  started  about  17 
years  ago  by  trying  to  put  the  Louisiana 
sugar  farmers  out  of  business. 

We  were  to  go  out  of  business,  and 
after  we  went  out  of  business  presumably 
we  would  have  bought  from  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  would  have 
been  able  to  produce  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  At  least,  we 
are  willing  now  for  the  Latin  American 
countries  to  obtain  a  price  that  will  en- 
able them  to  earn  a  living,  but  now  the 
Senator  is  proposing  that  we  take  other 
people  who  were  friendly,  helpful,  and 
loyal  to  us  in  times  when  we  called  upon 
them  to  sell  us  sugar,  and  make  them  set- 
tle for  a  price  less  than  their  cost  of 
production. 

I  submit  that  in  a  great  many  coun- 
tries where  the  Senators  amendment 
would  be  applicable,  he  would  be  taxing 
some  of  the  poorest  people  in  the  world 
such  as  the  Indians  and  the  Africans,  in 
order  to  benefit  Latin  Americans. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  mak- 
ing quite  a  series  of  assumptions.  He  is 
assuming  that  the  import  fees  would 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  poor  and 
not  out  of  the  swollen  income  of  the 
wealthy.  It  would  be  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
was  in  the  committee  room  when  I 
asked  a  witness  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  if  the  Department  was 
going  to  require  these  people  to  sell  for 
a  still  lower  price,  below  their  price  of 
production,  and  if  they  cut  their  price 
below  the  price  of  production  where 
would  tlie  cut  be  taken  from?  His  testi- 
mony was  that  the  only  place  would  be 
to  take  it  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  work- 
ing people  bv  reducing  their  wages. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Take  It  out  of  the 
profits.  Take  it  out  of  the  rents.  The 
Senator  made  the  statement  that  this 
was  immoral.  What  were  the  other  ad- 
jectives? 

Mr.LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  did  not  say 
it  was  immoral.  Representative  Cooley 
wrote  the  letter  in  which  he  said  it  was 
immoral.  I  said  that  it  would  break  our 
word. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  implied 
that  the  State  Department  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  State 
Department  is  opposed  to  it. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  interesting  thing 
is  that  last  December  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  in  favor  of  it  and  remained 
in  favor  of  it  until  this  summer.  The 
State  Department  was  strongly  in  favor 
of  it.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  also  in  favor  of  it.  When  I  devised 
my  plan  of  import  fees,  I  consulted  both 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  State.  They  helped  me 
work  out  the  details.  They  were  for  the 
plan  as  late  as  last  December.  It  was  not 
immoral  then.  It  was  not  a  violation  of 
international  agreements  then.  No;  that 
was  their  plan  then.  But,  something 
happened 

Frankly,  I  believe  that  what  happened 
was  that  Thomas  Mann  became  Under 
Secretary  of  State  and  he  has  always 
been  opposed  to  the  plan.  He  has  con- 
sistently opposed  the  plan.  He  helped 
defeat  it  in  1961.  He  was  not  around  in 
1962.  But  we  passed  it  In  1962  with  the 
help  of  the  State  Department.  It  was 
upheld  on  the  Senate  floor.  The  State 
Department  wanted  it  passed  then. 
There  was  an  uproar  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  as  I  remember.  I  will  not  go  into 
the  nature  of  that  uproar  except  to  say 
that  it  met  with  great  opposition  from 
the  planters. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  helped  to 
pass  the  plan  which  the  Senate  put  into 
effect.  I  regret  to  say  that  it  did  not 
work  out  the  way  we  believed  it  was  go- 
ing to  work  out.  In  my  judgment,  it 
created  a  great  deal  of  ill  will  in  Latin 
American  countries.  They  wished  very 
much  to  be  relieved  of  the  import  fee. 
Here  is  the  document  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent himself  went  on  record  against  im- 
port fees. 

Mr.    DOUGLAS.     The   ill   will   came 
from  the  big  planters. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     It  created 
ill  will  in  Latin  American  countries. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  ill  will  came 
from  those  who,  in  general,  come  to  this 
country  as  Ambassadors  and  Ministers 
representing  their  countries.  They  are 
the  ones  who  give  the  cocktail  parties, 
and  so  on.  They  are  the  ones  who  wear 
the  long  tail  coats  and  the  striped  trou- 
sers and  call  upon  the  State  Depart- 
ment. They  are  the  "buddies"  of  our 
Foreign  Service  officers.  They  wield 
great  influence.  In  spite  of  all  that,  the 
State  Department  held  strong  until  this 
summer. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  regret  that  Representative 
Cooley  must  be  held  up  to  censure  in  or- 
der to  get  this  bill  passed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  never  held  him 
up  to  censure. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Drew  Pear- 
son 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Now  the  Senator  is 
getting  out  his  "crying  towel."  He  is 
weeping  into  the  "crying  towel"  because 
he  says  there  are  persons  libeling  Mr. 
Cooley. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  all  know 
that  every  Washington  lawyer,  even 
though  he  is  completely  legitimate  in 
every  way  and  has  never  been  known  to 
engage  in  any  improper  practice  what- 
ever, when  he  represents  his  clients,  is 
sometimes  held  up  to  opprobrium  and 
scorn.  Then,  some  of  us,  because  we  rep- 
resent States  which  produce  sugar  have 
felt  some  of  the  offshoot  of  that  kind  of 
criticism.  However,  I  regret  to  say  that 
now,  even  the  President,  in  addition  to 
these  fine  Ambassadors,  have  to  be  placed 
in  the  light  that  even  they  have  no  inter- 
est in  the  people  they  represent.  I  would 
hope  that  some  day  we  could  look  upon 
this  kind  of  legislation  as  being  just  what 
it  is 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  hope  so.  too. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  A  vital  ad- 
junct to  the  Alliance  for  Progress 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  A  steal  from  the 
American  consumer. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  deeply  regret  that  the  Senator 
takes  that  attitude. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  do  not  take  the  at- 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  like  Mr.  Pearson, 
but  Mr.  Pearson  and  I  are  not  in  part- 
nership. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Drew  Pear- 
son said  that  the  man  should  be  cen- 
sured. Many  persons  have  criticized 
him  viciously.  A  popular  cartoonist  has 
drawn  some  of  the  most  horrible  car- 
toons depicting  corruption  about  him, 
just  by  doing  what  that  man  thought  he 
should  do.    I  think  he  is  an  honest  man. 


titude  that  price  supports  on  corn  are 
a  steal  from  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not. 
either.  I  think  we  should  do  everything 
possible  to  help  the  honest  farmer  try  to 
make  an  honest  living. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  take  the  at- 
titude that  price  supports  for  wheat  are 
of  that  sort. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  never  have 
taken  the  attitude  that  the  minimum 
wage  law  is  a  steal  from  the  American 
consumer  on  the  theory  that  he  might 
get  things  a  little  cheaper  if  labor 
worked  for  reduced  wages. 

I  am  pained  to  hear  anyone  suggest 
that  when  a  Senator  stands  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  tries  to  see  that  his 
sugarcane  farmers  and  his  sugarcane 
mills  operate  at  a  price  which  will  permit 
them  to  stay  in  business,  they  are  steal- 
ing from  the  American  consumer. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President— Mr. 

President 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  about 
the  high  interest  rates  that  benefit  the 
high  money  market  in  the  North? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
leave  to  withdraw  the  words  "steal  from 
the  American  consumer."  and  to  substi- 
tute instead,  "legal  purloining  of  mone- 
tai-y  purchasing  power  from  the  indi- 
gent." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  suggest  that 
the  Senator  leave  it  the  way  it  is.  Let  me 
say  to  my  good  frie.id  from  Illinois  that 
I  do  not  know  why.  when  someone  comes 
from  a  State  which  produces  oil,  he  has 
to  be  placed  in  the  category  as  though  he 
were  trying  to  do  something  criminal  or 
corrupt  simply  because  he  tries  to  repre- 
sent the  legitimate  interests  of  his  people. 
Why  should  anyone  representing  a  State 
which  produces  sugar,  cotton,  or  any 
other  commodity  for  that  matter,  be  heW 
up  as  being  something  evil?  The  Sena- 
tor does  a  magnificent  job  representing 
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the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  people  of  his 
State. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Now  the  Senator  is 
crying  over  the  much  abused  oil  industry, 
and  I  am  going  to  give  him  a  handker- 
chief into  which  he  can  shed  his  tears. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
lines  from  Alice  in  Wonderland: 

"I  weep  for  you,"  the  Walrus  said: 

"I  deeply  sympathize," 
With  sobs  and  tears  he  sorted  out 

Tliose  of  the  largest  size, 
Holding  his  pocket-handkerchief 
Before  his  streaming  eyes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  regret  to 
say  that  the  profits  of  the  oil  industry 
are  less  than  the  average  of  those  for 
all  manufacturers.  That  is  certainly  true 
of  the  domestic  oil  industry.  That  is  a 
very  much  misunderstood  fact. 

I  have  heard  people  say  that  because 
it  does  not  pay  as  much  taxes  as  it 
should,  the  oil  industry  is  a  highway 
robber.  The  fact  is  that  the  oil  industry 
pays  more  taxes  than  do  other  industries, 
on  the  average.  The  oil  industry  pays  a 
great  deal  more  of  local,  State,  and  prop- 
erty taxes,  than  does  average,  overall 
industry.  When  one  takes  all  those  fac- 
tors into  account,  the  oil  industry  is  a 
far  heavier  taxpayer. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  opposes  the 
domestic  sugar  industry.  I  fear  the  fact 
that  he  has  had  little  success  in  that  op- 
position has  led  him  to  make  his  present 
proposal.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not 
proceed  to  squeeze  the  life  blood  out  of 
the  Indians,  the  Fiji  Islanders,  the  Ne- 
groes  

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  offer  the  Senator  a 
second  handkerchief. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (continuing) . 
In  order  to  take  care  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  If  we  want  to  help  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  let  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try do  it.  We  can  afford  foreign  aid,  but 
the  Indians  cannot  afford  it. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  had  made 
me  several  gifts  of  handkerchiefs.  I  do 
not  need  the  gifts.  I  probably  could  do 
without  them  better  than  he.  Instead 
of  taking  this  money  away  from  the 
starving  Hindus,  the  Fiji  Islanders,  the 
Mozambiques,  and  other  African  people, 
the  Senator  would  be  in  a  better  position 
to  take  these  gifts  and  send  them  to 
India,  the  people  who  would  be  further 
impoverished  as  a  result  of  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
discussion  has  gone  on  long  enough. 
Eveiy  time  I  show  up  one  of  the  soph- 
isms of  the  Senator,  he  slides  off  to 
another  subject  and  ranges  all  over  the 
world,  and  he  has  accomplished  what 
my  friend  may  have  wanted  to  do  in  the 
first  place,  namely,  to  get  the  Record 
so  cluttered  up  so  that  no  Senator  will 
be  able  to  get  any  sense  out  of  it  and 
^ill  miss  the  strong  logical  ai-gument 
which  I  have  made.  So  I  postpone  this 
discussion  until  tomorrow. 

Very  large  amounts  of  money  are  at 
stake.  We  entered  into  the  coffee  agree- 
ment, which  will  mean  a  cost  of  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  a  year.  We  will  have 
the  sugar  agreement,  costing  many  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars.    We  have  been 


warned  that  a  cocoa  agreement  is  com- 
ing. The  burden  of  supporting  the  food 
prices  of  the  world  is  too  much  for  the 
United  States  to  bear.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  started  to  take  note  of  the  Sena- 
tor's speech  by  saying  that  the  Senator 
was  so  generous  in  yielding  to  me  that 
I  do  not  think  I  would  be  justified  in 
discussing  the  matter  more  than  a  few 
additional  minutes. 

I  believe  I  started  by  saying  that  the 
world  market  that  the  Senator  talks 
about  is  not  really  only  6  million  tons, 
but  the  world  market  amounts  to  58 
million  tons,  which  is  produced  and 
sold  under  the  laws  of  the  various  coun- 
tries which  produce  it  and  under  inter- 
national arrangements,  such  as  our  ar- 
rangement, and  such  as  the  British, 
French,  and  Russian  arrangements.  So 
the  price  is  represented  by  the  58  million 
tons  paid  for  by  consumers  all  over  the 
world,  and  not  by  the  6  million  tons  of 
diunping  ground  sugar  that  is  properly 
the  world  price  for  sugar. 

If  one  looks  at  the  prices  that  the 
different  nations  that  are  large  import- 
ing nations  pay  for  sugar,  the  price  is 
in  line  with  what  this  country  pays. 

When  the  Senator  from  Illinois  sug- 
gested that  beet  sugar  had  something 
to  do  with  the  matter,  I  say  he  was 
moving  from  sophistry  to  sophistry.  He 
was  not  discussing  the  issue.  Some 
farmers  cannot  produce  cane  sugar,  but 
they  can  produce  beet  sugar,  and  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  beet  sugar  produced 
in  this  country. 

So  while  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
said  that  I  moved  from  sophistry  to 
sophistry,  it  seems  to  me  he  moved  from 
fallacy  to  fallacy. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  make  the  argu- 
ment which  suggested  that  the  global 
price  system  would  produce  a  higher 
price.  It  is  basic  to  the  law  of  econom- 
ics— and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  an 
eminent  economist;  he  was  a  professor 
of  economics;  it  would  be  sophomore  eco- 
nomics, or  freshman  economics  at  Lou- 
isiana State  University — that  if  someone 
tries  to  buy  something  at  a  very  low  price, 
he  cannot  expect  the  person  producing 
that  product  to  continue  to  produce  it. 
When  that  producer  stops  producing  it, 
the  supply  becomes  scarcer.  When  the 
supply  becomes  scarce,  the  price  goes 
up.  If  the  people  caimot  get  enough  of 
that  product,  the  price  skyrockets.  That 
is  what  happened  when  we  had  a  scarce 
supply  before.  It  was  not  because  of  the 
price  so  much  as  the  conditions  of  weath- 
er and  the  failure  of  the  Communist 
sugar  crop  in  Cuba.  They  were  the  main 
factors  for  the  scarcity. 

But  people  will  not  produce  sugar  if 
they  are  not  paid  a  price  that  makes  it 
v/orthwhile.  I  have  known  of  producers 
v.ho  have  had  their  people  plow  up  the 
remaining  stalks  in  the  ground,  which 
could  have  produced  two  or  three  more 
times,  simply  because  there  was  no 
reasonable  price  and  they  were  not  mak- 
ing a  profit.  I  have  known  of  p>eople 
who  could  have  had  two  or  three  more 
harvests  out  of  the  same  seeds,  but  they 
simply  plowed  them  up.  They  did  not 
want  to  get  into  that  production  again. 


That  is  what  would  happen  if  we 
forced  our  trading  partners  to  sell  us 
sugar  below  the  cost  of  production. 


CHANGE  OF  CONFEREE — SHIPPING, 
ACT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Proxtty]  be  substituted  for  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
as  a  conferee  on  S.  2118. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISPOSAL  OF  CERTAIN  NICKEL 
FROM  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  a  message  from  the 
House  on  H.R.  10305  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  armouncing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10305)  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal,  without  regard  to 
the  prescribed  6-month  waiting  period, 
of  approximately  124,200,000  pounds  of 
nickel  from  the  national  stockpile,  and 
requesting  a  conference  with  the  Senate  , 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments, 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Syming- 
ton, Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Tower 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


RELEASE  OF  CERTAIN  QUANTITIES 
OF  ZINC  FROM  EITHER  THE  NA- 
TIONAL STOCKPILE  OR  THE  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL STOCKPILE,  OR  BOTH 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  announc- 
ing its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  H.R.  9047. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9047)  to  author- 
ize the  release  of  certain  quantities  of 
zinc  from  either  the  national  stockpile 
or  the  supplemental  stockpile,  or  both, 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment, 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Syming- 
ton, Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Tower 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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STATUS  OF  H.R.  7502  RELATING  TO 
CERTAIN  CASUALTY  LOSSES 
ARISING  AS  A  RESULT  OF  MAJOR 
DISASTERS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thought  It  might  be  well  if  I 
made  a  statement  as  to  my  understand- 
ing of  the  status  of  H.R.  7502.  As  passed 
by  the  House,  this  bill  dealt  only  with 
the  treatment  of  certain  casualty  losses 
arising  as  a  result  of  major  disasters. 
Generally,  the  House  bill  applied  to  tax- 
able years  ending  after  November  30, 
1964.  in  order  to  be  sure  and  make  pro- 
vision for  certain  floods  and  storms  in 
the  Northwest  occurring  in  December  of 
1964.  In  one  minor  area  where  this  bill 
gave  a  more  limited  rule  than  vmder 
present  law.  the  House  bill  provided  that 
the  amendment  be  applicable  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  made 
no  change  in  this  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House,  but  has  added  a  series  of  other 
amendments  to  the  bill.  At  the  time 
the  committee  tentatively  added  these 
provisions,  we  thought  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  complete  action  on  this  bill 
this  year.  However,  due  to  problems  we 
have  had  with  the  Dirksen  amendment. 
No.  426,  relating  to  consolidated  re- 
turns, the  committee  decided  to  post- 
pone completion  of  its  action  on  this  bill 
until  early  next  year.  This  was  done 
without  prejudice  toward  those  provi- 
sions which  had  already  been  tentatively 
adopted  by  the  committee  and  may  still 
be  adopted  by  the  committee. 

The  committee  also  decided  that  in 
taking  this  action  the  fact  that  final  ac- 
tion would  not  be  taken  on  this  bill  until 
next  year  would  not  affect  the  effective 
dates  of  amendments  already  tentatively 
adopted  by  the  committee  this  year. 
The  committee  is  often  reluctant  to 
adopt  retroactive  provisions  and  had  we 
merely  postponed  the  action  on  the  bill 
until  next  year,  some  might  have  argued 
that  provisions  which  applied  in  1965, 
for  example,  were  retroactive.  The  point 
is.  however,  that  had  we  been  able  to 
complete  our  action  this  year  as  initially 
contemplated,  such  amendments  would 
not  have  been  retroactive. 

I  thought  it  might  be  useful  if  I  sum- 
marized my  understanding  of  the  effec- 
tive dates  of  the  principal  provisioiis 
tentatively  added  to  this  bill  by  the  com- 
mittee for  purposes  of  record. 

One  provision  added  by  the  committee 
to  this  bill  dealt  with  recoveries  of  for- 
eign expropriation  losses.  The  effective 
date  for  this  provision  in  most  cases 
is  for  recoveries  in  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1964.  However, 
one  aspect  of  this  provision  dealt  with 
the  restoration  of  value  of  certain  se- 
curities. This  is  the  new  section  80 
which  would  be  added  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  This  amendment  is 
made  effective  for  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1965. 

A  second  amendment  added  by  the 
committee  relates  to  the  deductibility  of 
assessments  by  soil  a^d  water  conserva- 
tion districts.  This  provision,  in  gen- 
eral, applies  to  amounts  paid  or  incurred 
after  December  31,   1963.     It  also  ap- 


plies to  assessment  payments  made  after 
December  31,  1960,  and  before  January 
1,  1964,  if  these  assessments  could  have 
been  paid  in  a  series  of  payments  after 
December  31,  1963,  but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent so  payable. 

A  third  amendment  added  by  the  com- 
mittee enlarges  the  limitation  on  the  7- 
percent  investment  credit.  The  commit- 
tee amendment  provides  that  instead  of 
$25,000  plus  25  percent  of  tax  liability 
in  excess  of  that  amount,  the  new  limit 
Is  to  be  $25,000  plus  50  percent  of  the 
tax  liability  in  excess  of  that  amount. 
In  addition,  the  amendment  extends  the 
period  over  which  the  unused  credit  may 
be  carried  forward  by  regrilated  trans- 
portation companies  from  5  years  to  7 
years.  The  50-percent  limit  is  to  apply 
with  respect  to  computations  made  In 
taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1965.  The  amendment  applying 
with  respect  to  the  investment  credit 
carryovers  will  apply  to  computations 
made  in  1965  and  subsequent  years  even 
though  the  carryovers  of  unused  credits 
may  have  arisen  in  the  years  1962,  1963, 
or  1964.  A  special  provision  is  also  in- 
serted which  has  the  effect  of  providing 
that  the  50-percent  limitation  and  the 
25 -percent  limitation  will  be  prorated 
where  the  taxpayer's  fiscal  year  straddles 
the  January  1, 1965,  date. 

A  fourth  amendment  added  by  the 
committee  enables  universities  to  treat 
for  tax  purposes,  as  if  they  were  qualified 
plans,  certain  unfunded  retirement  pro- 
grams for  their  employees  where  speci- 
fied conditions  are  met.  This  affects  the 
status  of  these  plans  for  income,  estate, 
and  gift  tax  purposes.  This  amendment 
also  makes  sure  that  the  2C-percent  limit 
in  present  law  applicable  in  the  case  of 
tax-exempt  organizations  take  into  ac- 
count all  of  the  pension  payments  which 
may  be  paid  to  a  teacher  or  professor 
and  not  merely  the  funded  portion.  The 
income  tax  amendments  made  insofar 
as  they  provide  more  liberal  treatment 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1964.  Insofar  as  they  re- 
strict present  law,  the  income  tax  amend- 
ments apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1965.  The  estate  tax 
amendment  applies  to  estates  of  dece- 
dents dying  after  December  31.  1964.  and 
the  gift  tax  amendments  apply  with  re- 
spect to  calendar  years  after  1964. 

A  fifth  amendment  added  by  the  com- 
mittee amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1939  to  change  the  fraud  pen- 
alty under  the  estate  tax  provision  from 
■50  percent  of  the  tax"  to  "50  percent 
of  the  deficiency."  This  will  apply  to 
all  estates  which  were  open  in  August  of 
1965. 

The  sixth  amendment  added  by  the 
committee  provides  that  distributions 
made  by  a  subchapter  S  corporation 
within  3^2  months  after  the  close  of  the 
corporation's  taxable  year  are  to  be 
treated  as  if  they  had  been  distributed 
on  the  last  day  of  the  taxable  year.  This 
Is  designed  to  eliminate  the  "bunching" 
of  income  in  a  single  year.  This  amend- 
ment applies  with  respect  to  all  dis- 
tributions made  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  biU.  It  also  applies 
on  an  elective  basis  with  respect  to  dis- 


tributions made  on  or  after  January  l, 
1965.  Some  consideration  was  also  being 
given  to  applying  this  to  certain  earlier 
years. 

A  seventh  amendment  added  by  the 
committee  also  relates  to  subchapter  S 
corporations.  In  general  terms,  it  pre- 
vents a  corporation  from  electing  sub- 
chapter S  treatment  for  1  year,  making 
a  capital  gains  distribution  in  that  year, 
and  then  reverting  in  the  following  year 
to  ordinary  corporate  treatment.  Un- 
der specified  conditions,  it  provides  for 
the  imposition  of  the  capital  gains  tax 
at  both  the  corporate  and  individual 
level.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
provision  apply  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

An  eighth  amendment  added  by  the 
committee  provides  that  certain  pro- 
prietorships and  partnerships  electing 
to  be  treated  like  corporations  can  sub- 
sequently actually  become  corporations 
without  the  payment  of  capital  gains  tax 
on  the  appreciation  in  value  of  the  prop- 
erty and  without  payment  of  a  tax  on 
the  accumulated  earnings.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  subchapter  R  of  the  code 
which  provides  this  treatment  is  to  be  re- 
pealed. The  provision  for  converting 
one  of  these  partnerships  or  proprietor- 
ships to  a  corporation  is  to  be  effective 
with  respect  to  transactions  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bill.  The  re- 
peal of  subchapter  R  is  to  be  effective  on 
January  1,  1969. 

A  ninth  amendment  added  by  the 
committee  provides  that  income  derived 
from  tangible  personal  property  arising 
from  the  creative  efforts  of  the  individ- 
ual involved  is  to  be  treated  as 
earned  income  for  purposes  of  the  self- 
employed  retirement  provision  com- 
monly referred  to  as  H.R.  10.  This 
amendment  is  to  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1964. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
convening  tomorrow  and  immediately 
after  the  prayer  the  time  up  until  9:15 
a.m.  be  allocated  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  and  that  the 
statements  made  therein  be  limited  to  3 
minutes;  that  at  9:15  a.m.  the  junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coffI  be  recognized  and  that  the  time  up 
to  10:00  a.m.  be  allocated  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF] ;  and  that  at  10  a.m.  the  time  limit- 
ation on  the  sugar  bill  previously  agreed 
upon  commence  to  run. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to- 
morrow. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  discussion  and  the  vote 
on  the  sugar  bill,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  11588,  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
oclock  and  35  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  October  20, 
1965,  at  9  a.m. 

>■  ^m^  >i 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  used  these  words  of  Scripture: 
John  3:17:  For  God  sent  not  His  Son  into 
the  world  to  condemn  the  world;  hut  that 
the  world  through  Him  might  he  saved. 

Eternal  God,  as  we  invoke  Thy  bless- 
ing, inspire  us  to  have  a  greater  faith  in 
the  primacy  and  potency  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  values  which  Thou  hast 
ordained. 

Grant  that  in  this  turbulent  and  trou- 
bled world  in  which  many  of  the  old  secu- 
rities and  foundations  are  being  severely 
shaken,  may  our  own  minds  and  hearts 
be  tempered  with  that  calm  and  serene 
spirit  which  finds  its  refuge  and  strength 
in  Thee. 

May  the  principles  of  democracy, 
which  we  profess  and  aflflrm,  be  a  more 
vital  force  in  our  own  land  and  in  all 
places  where  men  and  nations  are 
struggling  for  freedom  and  peace. 

Show  us  how  the  selfish  and  super- 
cilious spirit,  which  engenders  hatred  and 
strife,  may  give  way  and  be  superseded 
by  a  spirit  that  fulfills  itself  in  peace 
and  good  will. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  5217.  An  act  to  permit  the  vessel 
Little  Nancy  to  be  documented  for  use  In  the 
coastwise  trade; 

H.R.  9495.  An  act  to  Increase  the  appro- 
priation authorization  for  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

HJl.  9545.  An  act  providing  for  the  acqul- 
•lUon  and  preservation  by  the  United  States 


of  certain  items  of  evidence  pertaining  to 
the  assassination  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy; 

H.R.  10198.  An  act  to  amend  the  require- 
ments relating  to  lumber  under  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916; 

H.R.  11420.  An  act  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  certain  mail- 
ing privileges  with  respect  to  members  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.J.  Res.  397.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  transfer 
from  the  United  States  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  title 
to  certain  real  property  In  said  District. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  House  amendment 
with  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2092, 
an  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  permit 
marketing  orders  applicable  to  celery, 
sweet  corn,  limes,  or  avocados  to  provide 
for  paid  advertising,  in  which  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested. 


INTERNATIONAL    WHEAT    AGREE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1949.  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  items  remaining  on  the  list  of  bills 
reported  by  committee  and  pending  ac- 
tion on  the  House  floor  is  S.  2294,  a  bill 
to  extend  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  for 
1  year. 

In  view  of  our  efforts  to  complete  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress  as  soon  as 
possible  and  in  doing  so  to  complete  ac- 
tion on  those  bills  which  are  essential  to 
the  continuation  of  the  orderly  business 
of  this  Government  in  the  months 
ahead — until  the  2d  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  is  back  here  to  work — ^we  will 
not  be  able  to  act  on  S.  2294.  In  making 
this  announcement  I  would  also  like  to 
emphasize  that  this  in  no  way  should 
be  interpreted  as  an  indication  of  the 
attitude  of  the  majority  toward  the  mat- 
ter of  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment. It  is,  instead,  a  matter  of  priority 
scheduling. 

The  purpose  of  S.  2294  is  to  extend  the 
basic  wheat  agreement  authority  until 
August  1  of  1966.  The  U.S.  Senate  has 
ratified  the  protocol  extending  the 
treaty.  Under  our  Constitution  the  ef- 
fect of  the  ratification  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
is  to  approve  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  agreement  and  to  permit  and  au- 
thorize our  Government  to  obtain  the 
benefits  and  to  carry  out  our  obligations 
and  responsibilities  under  it.  Failure  by 
the  House  to  act  on  S.  2294  will  in  no  way 
interfere  with  those  responsibilities  and 
obligations.  There  is  ample  authority 
under  the  basic  CCC  Charter  Act  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  meet  our 
responsibilities  and  obligations  under 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement. 
This  does  not  mean  that  S.  2294  is  un- 
necessary or  could  or  should  be  tabled 
permanently.    It  does  mean  that  it  is 


a  matter  which  could  be  dealt  with  early 
in  the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
without  causing  any  undue  harm  or  dam- 
age to  our  responsibilities  imder  that  in- 
ternational agreement. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  avoid  any  mis- 
understanding on  the  part  of  U.S.  farm- 
ers or  on  the  part  of,  other  peoples 
throughout  the  world,  may  I  again  em- 
phasize that  our  deferm^t  of  action  on 
this  legislation  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  indicating  that  the  House  is  opposed 
to  the  agreement  negotiated  by  our  rep- 
resentatives and  ratified  by  the  Senate 
early  this  year.  There  may  be  judg- 
ments or  opinions  as  to  whether  this  type 
of  agreement  should  be  continued  in  the 
years  ahead.  This  we  will  have  ample 
time  to  deal  with,  but  it  is  not  appro- 
priate to  do  that  with  regard  to  S.  2294. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chsdr- 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Trade,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
this  legislation,  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
and  give  emphasis  to  the  comments  of 
our  distinguished  majority  leader. 


BANK  MERGER  ACT     . 
Mr.    ASHLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill  S.  1698,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BALANCE  OP 
THE  WEEK 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
Inquiring  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  as  to  the  schedule  for  tomorrow 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
distinguished  friend  shield  to  me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  glad  that  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  has  made  this 
inquiry,  because  we  do  want  to  keep 
Members  of  the  House  informed  on  the 
prospective  program.  It  is  our  plan 
tomorrow  to  call  up  two  very  important 
conference  reports;  first,  the  conference 
report  on  the  higher  education  bill  and, 
second,  the  conference  report  on  the 
omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood 
control  bill,  the  public  works  bill,  in  that 
order.  Beyond  that  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  that  I  am 
unable  to  advise  when  other  conference 
reports  may  be  made  in  order. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  There  is  no 
other  business  aside  from  the  Private 
Calendar  that  is  anticipated  today? 


.  I 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  two  matters  to 
be  brought  up  under  unanimous  consent. 
Also,  perhaps  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Burleson  I  and  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Friedel]  have  some 
unanimous-consent  matters  to  bring  up. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  after 
the  two  conference  reports  tomorrow  it 
would  be  the  plan  or  the  program  of  the 
majority  to  continue  down  the  business 
scheduled  on  the  whip  notice? 

Mr.  ALBERT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.   CRAMER.     As   I  understand   it. 
one  of  the  conferences  as  announced  by 
the  majority  leader  to  be  brought  up  Is 
that  on  the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors 
and   flood  control  bill.    The  conferees 
met.    They  were  not  in  disagreement. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  under  the 
rules  of  the  House,  and  I  have  the  rules 
before  me  in  Jefferson's  Manual,  in  all 
cases  of  conferences  asked,  the  conferees 
of  the  House  asking  it  are  to  leave  the 
papers   with   the  other  body.    In  this 
in.stance  the  Senate  asked  for  the  con- 
ference and  the  House  concurred  in  it. 
The  conference  was  held,  and  it  is  my 
understanding  in  that  instance  under 
the  rules  it  is  customary  and  it  is  the 
rule  that  the  House  should  first  act  on 
the  conference  report.    I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  not  his  under- 
standing that  despite  that  general  rule 
that  the  other  body  in  fact  keeps  the 
papers,  in  fact  the  Senate  acted  on  the 
conference  report  contrary  to  what  is  the 
House  rule  today.    Therefore,  the  mat- 
ter before  the  House  tomorrow  will  be 
the   conference    report   on    which    the 
other  body  has  already  acted.    The  only 
action  available  to  the  House  is  to  vote 
the  conference  report  up  or  down  with 
no  opportunity  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  uphold  the  House  position  on   the 
Dickey-Lincoln  project. 

The    SPEAKER.    The    time    of    the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate,  by 
Mr.  Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  2300  >  entitled  "An  act 
authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood 
control,  and  for  other  p'irposes. 


RIVERS    AND     HARBORS     CONFER- 
ENCE   REPORT 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 


Mr.  CRAMER.    In  just  a  moment.    I 
think  it  is  rather  fortuitous  that  the 
Senate  action  was  just  announced.     I 
think  there  are  some  basic  issues  in- 
volved here  of  great  importance  to  this 
House.    First,  it  was  understood  at  the 
conference,   because   the   question   was 
asked    by    a    conferee,    if    it    was    not 
true   the   papers   were   to   be    returned 
to  the  House  under  the  rules,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  conference,  the  Sen- 
ator   from    Michigan.    Mr.    McNamara, 
made  a  statement  that  that  was  correct. 
Despite  that  the  other  body  kept  the 
papers  and  I  understand  the  majority 
members  of  the  conference  on  our  side 
requested  the  papers  but  they  were  re- 
fused.   The  other  body  acted  first,  after 
refusing  to  turn  over  the  papers  to  the 
House   for  our  action   first  under  the 
rules.    I  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  is  it  not  true  the  only  issue  before 
us  now — the  Senate  having  acted — is  to 
vote  up  or  down  the  conference  report, 
and,  of  course,  the  major  issue  involved 
is  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  which  the 
House  voted  down  but  the  conference 
included?     Now  the  question  is  to  vote 
the  conference  report  up  or  down  with  no 
opportunity  to  offer  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit and  thus  vote  on  a  motion  relating 
to  Dickey-Lincoln  separate  from  a  vote 
on  the  total  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  norida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  to  an- 
swer the  inquiry  I  have  just  propounded? 
Mr.  BURKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course, 
the  final  question  which  the  gentleman 
asks  is  a  question  which  I  think  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Chair  because  it 
involves  an  interpretation  of  the  rules. 
On  the  first  question,  whether  the  Senate 
did  pass  the  bill  first,  I  think  we  have 
the  answer.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  vote 
up  or  down  the  report,  but  any  question 
of  construction  of  the  rules,  of  course, 
should  t>e  addressed  to  the  Chair,  as  the 
gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  yield  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  pro- 
pound my  question  to  the  Chair  as  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  No.  1 :  Is  it  not  the 
rule  that  the  body  that  did  not  ask  for 
the  conference  is  to  receive  the  papers 
of  the  conference?  And  No.  2:  If  the 
other  body  does  act  and  does  not  turn 
the  papers  over  to  the  House  in  this 
instance,  is  it  not  true  that  the  only 
action  available  in  order  to  consider  an 
individutd  matter  within  the  confines  of 
the  conference  is  to  vote  the  conference 
report  up  or  down,  in  this  instance  to 
vote  down,  the  effect  being  the  appoint- 


ment of  new  conferees,  and  perhaps  then 
the  issue  of  Dickey-Lincoln  can  be 
raised? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  no 
knowledge  of  what  happened  at  the  con. 
ference.  In  response  to  the  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  the  Senate 
having  acted  first,  when  the  conference 
report  comes  up,  it  will  be  a  question  of 
either  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
conference  repwrt. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry,  if  I  may. 

No  motion  relating  to  a  specific  mat- 
ter would  be  in  order,  the  Senate  having 
acted  on  the  conference  report? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  answer  Is  that 
no  motion  to  recommit  would  be  in  or- 
der, the  Senate  having  acted  first. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  An.d  a  further  par- 
liamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker.  If,  in 
fact,  the  House  voted  down  the  confer- 
ence report  and  we  went  into  a  new 
conference,  conferees  would  be  appointed 
and  the  bill  would  be  considered  anew? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  would  be  a 
matter  for  the  will  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  But  it  is  possible  to 
do  so? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  knows  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion himself;  the  answer  to  it  is  "Yes." 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quortun  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  3721 

Abbitt  Findley  OHara.  ni. 

Andrews.  Plynt       i  O'Konskl 

George  W.  Fraser     '  O  Neal,  Ga. 

Andrews.  Frellnghtiysen  Pike 

N.  Dak.  Fulton,  Tenn.  Poage 

AsplnaU  Fuqua  Powell 

Baring  Gathtngs  Reifel 

Bell  Griffiths  Resnlck 

Berry  Hagan.  Ga.  Rogers,  Tex. 

Bingham  Halleck  Roudebush 

Blatnlk  Hansen.  Iowa  Schlsler 

Boiling  Henderson  Slsk 

Bonner  Herlong  Skubltz 

Brock  Hosmer  Slack 

Brown,  Calif.  King.  N.Y.  Smith,  Va. 

Callaway  Laird  Talcott 

Casey  Lindsay  Tenzer 

Clevenger  Love  Thomas 

Culver  McCarthy  Thompson,  Tex 

Davis.  Ga.  McEwen  Toll 

Davis,  Wis.  Martin,  Mass.  Tunney 

Dlggs  Martin,  Nebr.  Utt 

Duncan,  Greg.  May  Vivian 

Edmondson  Miller  WUUs 

Edwards,  Ala.  Mills  Wilson,  Bob 

Ellsworth  Mosher  Wyatt 

Evans,  Colo.  Nelsen 

The  SPEAKER,  On  this  roUcall  353 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

MEMORIAL  TO  FATHER  EDWARD  J. 

FLANAGAN,    FOUNDER    OF    BOYS 

TOWN 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
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Administration,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  641)  authoriz- 
ing Father  Flanagan's  Boys'  Home  to 
erect  a  memorial  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  its  environs. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  has  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  cleared  this  with 
the  ranking  Member  on  our  side? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  ranking  Member  on  the  Republican 
side  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
committee  this  morning  when  the  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  adopted.  There 
was  no  formal  statement  agreed  to,  but 
he  was  present  at  the  meeting  and,  as  I 
say,  the  joint  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted.  I  did  contact  the  Republican 
whip  and  advised  him  that  it  would  be 
called  up. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman,  under  my  reserva- 
tion, give  us  the  aim  and  objective  of  the 
proposal? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  should  be 
happy  to  do  that.  I  think  most  people 
are  familiar  with  who  Father  Flanagan 
is.  He  was  the  founder  of  Boys  Town. 
I  think  most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  Father  Wegner  succeeded  Fa- 
ther Flanagan,  came  to  Washington,  and 
for  some  time  they  have  planned  to  erect 
a  memorial  to  Father  Flanagan,  This 
will  be  without  any  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  whatsoever. 

The  plans  and  the  site  of  location  will 
be  approved  by  the  usual  agencies  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  641 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Father 
Flanagan's  Boys'  Home  of  Boys  Town,  Ne- 
braska, Is  authorized  to  erect  a  memorial  on 
public  grounds  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  Its  environs,  in  honor  and  commemora- 
tion of  Father  Edward  J.  Flanagan,  founder 
of  the  world  famous  home  for  underprivi- 
leged and  homeless  boys. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  select,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
a  suitable  site  on  public  grounds  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  its  environs,  upon 
which  may  be  erected  the  memorial  author- 
ized in  the  first  section  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion. If  the  site  selected  is  on  public  grounds 
belonging  to  or  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  also  be  ob- 
tained. 

(b)  The  design  and  plana  for  such  memo- 
rial shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Conunission  of 
Pine  Arts,  and  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission,  and  the  United  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  put  to  no 
expense  in  the  erection  thereof. 


Sec  3.  The  authority  conferred  pursuant 
to  this  Joint  resolution  shall  lapse  unless 
(1)  the  erection  of  such  memorial  is  com- 
menced vsrithin  five  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution,  and  (2) 
prior  to  its  commencement  funds  are  cer- 
tified avaUable  in  an  amount  sufficient.  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  tl^e  Inte- 
rior, to  insure  completion  of  the  memorial. 

Sec  4.  The  maintenance  and  care  of  the 
memorial  erected  under  the  provisions  of  this 
joint  resolution  shall  be  the  responsibility  pf 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  joint  resolution  authorizes  Father 
Flanagan's  Boys'  Home  of  Boys  Town, 
Nebr.,  to  erect  a  memorial  on  public 
grounds  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
its  environs,  in  honor  and  commemora- 
tion of  Father  Edward  J.  Flanagan, 
fotmder  of  the  world  famous  home  for 
underprivileged  and  homeless  boys. 

The  selection  of  the  site  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  the  approval  of  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  and  the  National  Capitol  Plan- 
ning Commission  on  public  grounds  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  its  environs. 
If  the  site  Is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Colima- 
bia,  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners shall  also  be  obtained. 

The  design  and  plan  for  the  memorial 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  National  Capi- 
tol Planning  Commission. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  be  put  to  any  ex- 
pense in  the  erection  of  the  memorial. 

The  maintenance  and  care  of  the  me- 
morial shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

BIOGBAPHT   OF   FATHER    FLANAGAN 

Born  July  13,  1886,  Roscommon,  Ire- 
land; son  of  John  and  Honora  (Larkin) 
Flanagan.  Educated:  Summerhill  Col- 
lege, Sligo,  Ireland;  Mt.  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege, Emmitsburg,  Md.,  A.B.  1906,  A.M. 
1908,  LL.  D.  1938;  St.  Joseph's  Seminary, 
Dunwoodie,  N.Y.,  1906-07;  Gregorian 
University,  Rome,  Italy,  1907-08;  Jesuit 
University,  Innsbruck,  Austria,  1909-12; 
ordained  priest,  July  26,  1912,  Innsbruck, 
Austria;  St.  Benedict's  College,  Atchison, 
Kans.,  LX.  D.,  May  31,  1939;  Creighton 
University,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  LL.  D.,  June 
5,  1941.  Began  career  as  Catholic  priest, 
1912.  Served  at  St.  Patrick's  Church, 
O'Neill,  Nebr.,  until  March  1913.  Assist- 
ant pastor,  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  until  spring  of  1916.  Assistant 
pastor,  St.  Philomena's  Church,  Omaha, 
Nebr..  imtil  December  10,  1917.  Started 
Workingmen's  Hotel,  Omaha,  in  1914. 
Foimded  Father  Flanagans  Boys'  Home 
for  homeless  boys,  December  10,  1917. 
Director,  December  10,  1917,  to  May  15, 
1948. 

Honored  by  Pope  Pius  XI  on  October 
23,  1937,  by  being  elevated  to  domestic 
prelate  with  title  of  right  reverend 
monsignor. 

The  motion  picture,  "Boys  Town,"  was 
made  to  portray  the  work  of  Father 
Flanagan  and  his  Boys  Town,  In  1938. 
Second  Boys  Town  film,  "Men  of  Boys 
Town,"  was  produced  in  1941.  Helped  to 
establish  Boy  Scout  movement  in  Omaha. 
President  of  the  Omaha  Welfare  Board 


for  10  years.  Received  Humanitarian"^ 
Award  from  Variety  Clubs  of  America  in 
1939.  Served  as  national  chaplain  of 
American  War  Dads,  1945.  Named  on 
national  panel  for  study  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency problems  by  U.S.  Attorney 
General  Tom  Clark,  February  2,  1946. 
Appointed  member  of  Naval  Civilian 
Committee  by  Secretary  of  Navy  James 
Forrestal,  April  7,  1947.  Member  of 
executive  board  of  Covered  Wagon  Coun- 
cil of  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  also  na- 
tional council  representative. 

In  1947  made  trip  to  Japan  and  Korea 
to  study  child  welfare  problems  at  invita- 
tion of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  and  U.S. 
War  Department.  Left  for  Austria  and 
Germany  to  perform  similar  mission  in 
spring  of  1948.  Died,  Berlin,  Germany, 
May  15, 1948. 

Funeral  services  for  the  Boys  Town 
founder  were  held  in  the  Dowd  Memorial 
Chapel.  The  sarcophagus  is  sealed  with 
a  marble  slab  bearing  the  inscription: 
"Father  Flanagan — Founder  of  Boys 
Town — Lover  of  Christ  and  Man — July 
13, 1886— May  15,  1948." 

FACTS   ABOUT    BOTS    TOWN 

A  home  and  school  for  homeless,  aban- 
doned, neglected  and  underprivileged 
boys,  regardless  of  race,  color  and  creed. 

HOW  BOYS  TOWN  WAS  STARTED 

Boys  Town  was  founded  by  the  late 
Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Edward  J, 
Flanagan,  better  known  throughout  the 
world  as  Father  Flanagan  of  Boys  Town, 
on  December  10,  1917,  with  a  borrowed 
$90  to  pay  the  first  month's  rent  on  a 
building  at  25th  and  Dodge  Streets  in 
Omaha.  The  home  was  started  with  five 
boys,  three  from  the  juvenile  court  and 
two  homeless  newsboys.  In  a  short  time 
the  quarters  were  crowded,  and  the  home 
was  moved  to  the  German-American 
Club  on  South  13th  Street,  which  stood 
vacant  as  a  result  of  the  war.  Here  150 
boys  could  be  cared  for,  but  soon  quar- 
ters became  crowded  again,  and  Father 
Flanagan  decided  that  his  next  move 
would  be  the  last,  so  he  purchased  the 
160-acre  Overlook  Farm,  10  miles  west 
of  Omaha,  where  the  boys  would  live  in 
a  more  healthful  environment,  and 
where  the  home  could  expand  as  the 
need  required  and  finances  permitted. 
From  this  humble  beginning.  Boys  Town 
has  grown  until  today  it  comprises  1,500 
acres,  of  which  900  are  under  cultivation, 
and  more  than  50  buildings. 

DIRECTOR 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Nicholas  H.  Wegner, 
P.A.,  S.TX>.,  J.C.L.,  became  director  of 
Boys  Town  September  15,  1948,  succeed- 
ing the  late  and  beloved  Father  Flana- 
gan, Boys  Town  founder,  who  died  in 
Berlin,  Germany,  on  May  15,  1948,  while 
engaged  in  a  youth  welfare  mission  for 
theU.S  Gtovemment. 

Father  Wegner  was  born  in  Humphrey, 
Nebr.,  July  6,  1898.  He  attended  high 
school  and  college  at  St.  Joseph  Semi- 
nary. Teutopolls,  m.,  studying  philos- 
ophy and  theology  at  St.  Paul  Seminary, 
St.  Paul,  Mirm.,  and  the  Gregorian  Uni- 
versity at  Rome,  and  church  law  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  America  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  He  was  ordained  a  priest 
on  March  7,  1925,  in  Rome,  and  he  was 
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assigned  as  assistant  pastor  at  St.  Ce- 
cilia's Cathedral  in  Omaha  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  1925. 

Father  Wegner's  first  administrative 
post  was  as  assistant  chancellor  of  the 
Omaha  archdiocese  in  1929.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  the  chancellorship  in  1939  and 
held  that  position  until  he  was  named 
director  of  Father  Flanagan's  Boys' 
Home  in  1948.  In  1944  he  was  honored 
by  Pope  Pius  by  being  named  a  domestic 
prelate  and  invested  with  the  title  of 
right  reverend  monsignor.  On  Septem- 
ber 5,  1959.  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  protonotary  apostolic  by  Pope  John 
XXIII.  and  January  19.  1960.  he  was 
named  vicar  general  of  the  archdiocese 
of  Omaha. 

In  addition  to  his  ofBce  as  chancellor, 
Father  Wegner  served  as  director  of  St. 
James  Orphanage  in  Omaha  for  12  years. 
He  was  a  close  friend  of  the  late  Father 
Flanagan  and  was  associated  with  him 
on  the  board  of  diocesan  consultors  for 
many  years.  Upon  the  death  cf  Arch- 
bishop James  H.  Ryan  in  November  1947. 
Father  Wegner  was  administrator  of  the 
Omaha  archdiocese  until  the  installation 
of  Archbishop  Gerald  T.  Bergan. 

In  addition  to  his  wide  administrative 
experience.  Father  Wegner  is  a  boy's 
man.  In  his  youth  he  turned  down  two 
major  league  baseball  contracts  to  studj' 
for  the  priesthood.  As  a  boy  he  engaged 
in  all  sports. 

PRESENT   LOCATION 

Moved  to  present  location.  10  miles 
west  of  Omaha,  on  U.S.  Highways  No.  6 
and  30-A.  on  October  17.  1921. 

AGE  OF   BOYS 

*  Boys  are  accepted  between  the  ages  of 
•10  and  16.  Boys  can  remain  until  they 
have  completed  their  high  school  educa- 
tion. 

NUMBEB   CASED   EOR 

More  than  9.000  boys  have  called  Boys 
Town  their  home.  One  thousand  Boys 
Town  graduates  saw^  service  during 
World  War  II.  and  40  gave  their  lives  for 
their  country,  several  hundred  gradu- 
ates saw  service  during  the  Korean  war. 
and  four  lost  their  lives  in  military  serv- 
ice. 

PRESENT   FACILmES 

Boys  Town  has  facilities  for  900  boys. 
500  of  high  school  age.  and  400  of  grade 
school  age. 

BriLOtNO  PACXLITIES 

Grade  school  section:  Grade  school 
building  gymnasium,  dining  hall,  four 
apartment  buildings,  each  having  four 
apartments,  chapel,  dental  and  medical 
center,  and  orientation  center. 

High  school  section:  Modern  high 
school  building  to  accommodate  500  stu- 
dents, trade  school  building,  dining  hall 
and  recreation  center,  auditorium,  ad- 
ministration and  welfare  building.  25 
cottages  to  house  20  boys  each.  receptic«i 
center,  field  house  and  visitors'  center 

Farm:  Dairy  barns  pasteurizing  build- 
ing, root  cellar,  farm  residences,  miscel- 
laneous storage  barns,  900  acres  of  farm 
land,  including  a  60 -acre  vegetable 
garden. 

BOW  BOTS  TOWN  IS  SUPPORTIO 

Boys  Town  is  supported  entirely  by  vol - 
vmtary  contributions  from  people  who 


believe  In  Father  Flanagan's  philosophy 
that  "there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  bad 
boy."  Boys  Town  has  never  received  any 
support  from  any  church,  or  local.  State, 
or  Federal  agency. 

board  or  trustees  of  father  flanagan  s 
boys'  home 

The  board  of  trustees  is  interdenomi- 
national and  consists  of  10  members. 
"Father  Flanagans  Boys'  Home,  Boys 
Town.  Nebr.."  is  the  legal  name  of  the 
community.  Boys  Town  has  its  own  post 
office,  and  you  will  find  Boys  Town,  Nebr., 
listed  in  your  postal  directory. 

RELICIOTTS  TRAINING 

Boys  TowTi  is  nonsectarian.  All  boys 
are  required  to  attend  religious  services. 
Catholic  boys  attend  their  services,  and 
ser\tces  for  non-CathoUc  boys  are  con- 
ducted by  a  Protestant  minister.  Both 
services  are  held  simultaneously. 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

The  school  system  begins  writh  the  fifth 
grade  and  continues  through  4  years  of 
high  school.  It  is  fully  accredited  by  the 
State  of  Nebraslca.  The  school  is  con- 
ducted by  lay  teachers,  both  men  and 
women.  In  addition  to  the  academic 
curriculum.  Boys  Town  has  an  extensive 
vocational  training  program,  with  ce- 
ramics, printing,  machine  shop,  auto 
mechanics,  shoe  rebuilding,  baking,  tai- 
loring, vocational  agriculture,  wood  shop, 
sheet  metal  and  heating  and  air  con- 
ditioning, arboriculture,  and  radio  and 
electronics  among  the  trades  taught. 

The  Boys  Town  High  School  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Nebraska  School  Activities  As- 
sociation, and  participates  in  activities  of 
the  association's  program,  and  also  Is  a 
member  of  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT   PROGRAM 

The  Boys  Town  self-government  pro- 
gram includes  a  mayor.  4  councilman, 
and  25  commissioners,  elected  for  a  6- 
month  term  from  among  the  boys,  by  the 
boys  themselves.  IXities  of  city  officials 
include  actual  administration  of  the  stu- 
dent government  program.  A  similar 
self-government  program,  with  a  junior 
mayor,  councilmen.  and  commissioners, 
is  followed  in  the  grade  school  section. 
In  addition,  both  the  grade  and  high 
schools  have  student  government  pro- 
grams. 

BOTS   TOWN   TIMES 

The  Boys  Town  Times  is  published  the 
second  Friday  of  each  month  by  Father 
Flanagan's  Boys'  Home.  It  is  a  mirror  of 
the  activities  of  Boys  Town  citizens. 
Subscription  rates  are  $3  per  year. 

WHERE  BOTS  COME  FROM 

Boys  come  from  every  State  of  the 
United  States  and  the  territorial  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States. 

ATHLETICS 

A  comprehensive  grade  and  high 
school  athletic  and  intramural  recreation 
program  is  directed  by  Maurice  H. 
"Skip"  Palrang.  athletic  director  and 
head  coach.  Football  teams  have  played 
from  coast  to  coast.  Other  interscholas- 
tic  sports  in  which  Boys  Town  high 
school  teams  participate  are  basketball 
baseball,  track,  wrestling,  swimming,  and 
tennis. 


WKLFABZ     DEPARTMENT 


Father  Flanagan's  Boys'  Home  main- 
tains a  professional  welfare  staff,  with 
qualified  social  workers. 

VISITORS 

Visitors  are  always  welcome  to  visit 
Boys  Town  to  inspect  our  facilities. 
Visitors  are  requested  to  register  at  tlie 
visitors'  center,  which  is  located  at  the 
main  entrance  to  Father  Flanagans 
Boys'  Home,  just  beyond  the  Boys  Town 
pylon.  Visiting  hours  are  from  8  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.  on  week  days,  and  from  9  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.  on  Sundays. 

BOYS     TOWN     BAND 

A  50-piece  concert  band,  a  15-piece 
concert  orchestra,  and  a  15-piece  Pep 
band  have  appeared  throughout  the 
Midwest. 

BOYS    TOWN    CHOIR 

The  Boys  Town  Choir  of  50  voices 
made  a  concert  tour  of  the  Midwest  and 
East  in  1946.  Since  that  time,  the  choir 
makes  an  annual  concert  tour  which  has 
taken  the  choristers  into  most  of  the 
principal  music  halls  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  many  Canadian  cities, 
and  a  concert  tour  of  Cuba.  In  addition 
to  the  concert  choir,  150  other  Boys  Town 
singers  are  members  of  the  chancel  and 
repertoire  choirs. 

EXTRACURRICULAR    ACTIVITIES 

In  addition  to  the  grade  and  high 
school  extracurricular  activities  and  the 
Boys  Town  recreation  program,  many 
special  programs  are  maintained  to  pro- 
vide leisure-time  opportunities  for  all 
Boys  Town  citizens.  These  include  a 
Boy  Scout  and  Explorer  program  con- 
sisting of  eight  units,  stamp  club,  a  com- 
prehensive 4-H  Club  program  for  boys 
interested  in  agriculture,  model  airplane 
club,  and  other  hobby  and  craft  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  our  distinguished  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  John  McCormack;  the  chair- 
man of  the  Library  and  Memorials  Sub- 
committee, the  Honorable  Paul  Jones: 
and  the  chairman  of  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee,  the  Honorable 
Omar  Burleson,  and  all  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  today  supported  the  legislation 
I  introduced  to  provide  a  site  for  a 
fitting  memorial  to  the  founder  of  Boys 
Town. 

This  legislation  would  authorize 
Father  Flanagan's  Boys'  Home  of  Boys 
Town,  Nebr..  to  erect  a  memorial  on 
public  grounds  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  its  environs  in  honor  and 
commemoration  of  Father  Edward  J. 
Flanagan,  who  founded  the  world 
famous  home  for  underprivileged  and 
homeless  boys  in  1917. 

The  legislation  would  authorize  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  an  ap- 
propriate site  for  the  monument;  Boys 
Town  would  then  pay  all  expenses  in 
having  a  beautiful  monument  designed 
and  erected  upon  such  ground. 

Boys  Town,  the  "City  of  Little  Men  " 
opens  its  arms  and  heart  to  homeless, 
abandoned,  and  neglected  boys  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed.  It  is 
supported  entirely  by  private  contribu- 
tions and  receives  no  Federal,  State,  city. 
or  church  aid. 


Many  of  you  have  seen  the  famous 
statue  that  symbolizes  this  home-school- 
city  where  America's  homeless,  luider- 
privileged  boys  are  given  a  good  home 
and  are  trained  and  educated  for  good 
citizenship.  It  shows  a  boy  carrying  his 
brother  to  the  entrance  of  Boys  Town. 
The  now  famous  quotation  that  accom- 
panies it  reads,  "He  ain't  heavy.  Father, 
he's  m'  brother." 

Reporter-columnist,  Bob  Considine, 
aptly  described  Boys  Town  when  he 
wrote : 

BOYS    TOWN'S    ENTRANCE 

Boys  Town  Is  a  haven.  It  opens  its  big. 
wonderful  heart  to  boys  In  need  of  help.  It 
offers  comfort,  friendship,  companionship, 
training,  and  a  home. 

A  boy's  acceptance  is  not  determined  by 
his  religion,  nationality,  or  the  color  of  his 
face.  It  is  concerned  with  the  boy  himself 
and  the  task  of  mending  him,  if  that  Is 
needed;  gently  steering  him  away  from  his 
previous  way  of  life.  If  that  is  required:  and 
returning  him  to  society  better  fitted  to  face 
life  and  its  problems  than  when  he  entered. 

Boys  Town  is  not  a  fanciful  experiment. 
It  has  been  a  going  concern  for  40  eventful 
years.  Its  proud  alumni  number  In  the 
thousands.  Its  fame  has  spread  across  the 
world  in  the  fields  of  the  arts,  sciences,  trades, 
and  sports. 

FATHER    FLANAGAN 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Edward  J.  Flanagan,  beloved 
founder  of  Boys  Town,  was  born  in  Ros- 
common, Ireland.  July  13,  1886.  The  end  of 
his  remarkable  life  came  on  May  15,  1948, 
while  at  work  in  Berlin. 

The  work  he  crowded  Into  those  62  years 
of  complete  dedication  to  God  and  the  needs 
of  neglected  boys  shaped  him  into  an  inter- 
national symbol  of  spiritual  and  material 
hope  for  millions.  Officials  of  many  lands 
sought  the  wisdom  of  plain-spoken  Father 
Flanagan  In  solving  their  countries'  juvenile 
problems.  The  priest  gave  untiringly  of  his 
fountains  of  natural  warmth,  holiness,  and 
Intelligence.  His  creation  of  Boys  Town 
was  a  miracle.  It  will  stand  forever  as  a 
monument  to  this  unique  humanitarian  who 
gave  America  and  the  world  a  new  under- 
standing of  the  proper  care  and  training  of 
bereft  and  bewildered  boys  in  need  of  a 
friend. 

FATHER    WEGNER 

The  torch  that  dropped  from  the  grasp 
of  Father  Flanagan  was  picked  up  before  it 
hit  the  ground  by  the  strong,  willing,  and 
sympathetic  hands  of  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Nicholas 
H.  Wegner.  father's  friend  for  25  years.  At 
least  two  big  league  baseball  clubs  had  tried 
to  keep  this  strapping  young  athlete  from 
Humphrey.  Nebr.,  from  entering  the  priest- 
hood. But  his  religious  call  was  infinitely 
stronger.  Ordained  in  1925  after  intensive 
training  that  included  work  at  Rome's 
Gregorian  University.  Father  Wegner  held 
many  Important  posts  In  the  Omaha  Arch- 
diocese. His  work  as  chancellor  of  the  arch- 
diocese, and  as  director  of  St.  James  Orphan- 
age from  1936  until  his  Boys  Town  appoint- 
ment brought  him  in  close  contact  with 
Father  Flanagan,  whose  funeral  oration  he 
was  destined  to  deliver. 

Steadfast  follower  of  Father  Flanagan's 
footsteps  and  philosophy  that  "there's  no 
such  thing  as  a  really  bad  boy."  Father 
Wegner's  duties  and  responsibilities  expand 
each  year — for  the  simple  reason  that  Boys 
Town  never  stops  growing. 

ADMINISTRATION,    WELFARE    DEPARTMENT, 
POST    OFFICE 

Probably  no  structure  in  Boys  Town  better 
^bolizes  the  enormous  growth  of  Father 
I^anagan's  dream  of  four  decades  ago  than 
the  above  building.  This  is  the  general  head- 
quarters of  a  mammoth  operation  which 
low,  among  other  things,  must  provide  more 


than  1  million  meals  a  year,  full  hospital  and 
dental  care  for  hundreds  of  boys,  coordinate 
the  work  and  cvuricxUa  of  more  than  125 
teachers.  Instructors  and  counselors,  and 
run  a  big  floiirishing  farm. 

The  same  building  houses  Boys  Town's 
widely  recognized  welfare  department,  whose 
staff  Includes  a  graduate  psychiatrist  and 
psychologists  trained  and  experienced  in  boy 
guidance  work.  Complete  case  histories  of 
all  boys  are  kept  here. 

The  same  handsome  structure  is  the  home 
base  of  one  of  the  more  treasured  U.S.  post 
offices,  the  one  whose  cancellation  stamp 
reads.  "Boys  Town.  Nebr." 

RECEPTION  CENTER,  CAFETERIA  FOR  VISITORS, 
PHILOMATIC    CENTER 

No  person  was  more  aware  of  first  impres- 
sions than  Father  Flanagan.  His  successor, 
Monsignor  Wegner,  operates  on  the  same  line. 
The  boy's  first  brush  with  life  at  Boys  Town 
may  begin  in  this  building. 

There  is  also  a  cafeteria  for  visitors  lo- 
cated here.  Boys  Town  now  ranks  as  one  of 
the  foremost  tourist  attractions  of  the  Middle 
West,  so  far-fiung  is  its  fame,  so  close  has  it 
come  to  the  good  hearts  of  Americans  every- 
where. 

HIGH    SCHOOL   COTTAGE 

The  first  citizens  of  Boys  Town,  two  lads 
from  the  Omaha  Juvenile  court  and  three 
homeless  newsboys,  were  sheltered  by  Father 
Flanagan  in  an  old  red  brick  building  at  25th 
and  Dodge  Streets,  Omaha.  He  had  borrowed 
$90  to  commence  the  great  work.  Today,  on 
its  big  plot  of  land  outside  this  thriving  Ne- 
braska city,  the  boys  of  Boys  Town  are  housed 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  make  them  forget 
the  perhaps  tragic  past  and  anticipate  the 
happy  future. 

GRADE    SCHOOL    APARTMENT    BUILDING 

A  young,  growing  boy  needs  room  to 
breathe  and  romp  to  his  heart's  content,  and 
Boys  Town  has  managed  through  the  years 
to  provide  same.  Here  are  the  modem, 
homey  apartments  housing  our  grade  school 
boys — and  a  portion  of  the  wide  lawns  which 
are  never  marred  with  a  "Keep  Off"  sign. 

Here  are  children  going  through  the  proc- 
ess of  being  reborn.  They,  who  knew  pov- 
erty, broken  homes  and  even  the  temptation 
of  crime,  now  know  security,  affection,  the 
guidance  of  good  teachers. 

HIGH    SCHOOL 

Five  hundred  young  Americans  who  might 
never  have  made  it  to  high  school  are  now 
preparing — at  beautiful  Boys  Town  High — 
for  college  and  careers  in  industry. 

They,  who  once  must  have  felt  they  had 
little  or  no  chance  to  gain  the  advantages  of 
more  fortunate  boys,  now  populate  a  school 
duly  accredited  by  the  State  of  Nebraska. 
Its  curriculum  compares  with  any  school  of 
its  size  in  the  United  States. 

The  march  of  modern  science  Is  keenly 
understood  and  appreciated  at  Boys  Town 
High,  whose  science  classes  have  been  the 
important  steppingstones  to  more  advanced 
studies.  The  high  school  student  at  Bojfs 
Town  is  a  proud,  hard-working  youngster, 
determined  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
educational  opportunities  offered  by  reli- 
gious and  lay  teachers.  Boys  Town's  well- 
used  library  refiects  that  zeal. 

GRADE    SCHOOL 

From  the  very  inception  of  education  at 
Boys  Town  the  keenest  kind  of  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  grade  school. 

What  began  largely  with  Father  Flanagan 
and  a  few  well-worn  elementary  textbooks 
has  now  become  a  big,  first  rate,  modern 
grade  school  filled  to  the  brim  with  lads  de- 
veloping into  fine  citizens. 

TRADE    SCHOOL 

Boys  Town  takes  the  realistic  view,  in  its 
educational  program,  that  every  boy  is  not 
cut  out  to  be  a  doctor,  lawyer,  merchant,  or 
chief.  ^ 


Thus,  through  the  years,  it  has  notably  in- 
creased its  abUlty  to  instruct  young  men 
in  trades  which  enable  them  to  Join  the  Na- 
tion's  skilled  workpool  upon  graduation. 

TRADE  SCHOOL  CLASSES 

There  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that 
many  of  the  boys  are  now  headed  for  useful 
lives  as  good  citizens  and  wage  earners. 

They  are  being  instructed  in  the  remunera- 
tive mysteries  of  draftsmanship,  machine 
shop  and  woodworking,  sheet  metal  work, 
printing,  and  ceramics. 

But  there  was  a  time  only  a  few  years 
ago  when  their  prospects  were  dim  indeed. 
They  had  no  access  to  such  training,  no  stim- 
ulation to  embrace  it,  no  encouragement,  lit- 
tle guidance  that  was  helpful. 

Now  they  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  life 
in  which  they  can  make  their  own  way,  with 
apologies  to  no  one.  Your  contribution  to 
Boys  Town's  work  will  make  continuation  of 
this  training  possible. 

Give  a  boy  a  chance  to  make  something, 
fix  something.  Improve  something,  and  you 
can't  stop  him.  That  has  been  a  part  of 
Boys  Town's  philosophy  from  the  start. 

Each  year  about  100,000  loaves  of  bread, 
a  third  of  a  mUlion  sweet  rolls  and  75.000 
donuts,  plus  20,000  pies,  emerge  fragranUy 
from  Boys  Town  bakeries  manned  by  boys. 

Boy  barbers  give  their  fellow  citizens  20,000 
hairci.ts  a  year.  Boy  butchers  prepare  well 
over  100  tons  of  meat  each  year,  plus  better 
than  25  tons  of  poiUtry  and  10  tons  of  fish. 

The  mechanically  minded  and  "fix  it"  type 
boy  is  lured  easily  enough  to  stripped  down 
cars,  Boys  Town  vehicles,  a  complete  shoe- 
making  plant,  and  the  "care  and  feeding" 
of  balky  radio  and  TV  sets. 

FARM  AND  DAlET 

One  of  Father  Flanagan's  great  dreams  in 
the  e«u-ly  days  of  Boys  Town  was  to  get  hlB 
little  fiock  out  of  the  city  of  Omaha  and  Into 
the  green  of  the  countryside  beyond. 

His  first  venture  In  that  direction  was  the 
purchase  of  a  160-acre  farm  10  miles  west  of 
the  city.  It  has  now  expanded  to  more  than 
1.000  acres,  including  a  modern  farm  and 
dairy  herd  which  would  have  astounded  the 
first  Boys  Town  citizens. 

ANIMAL  HXTSBANDRY 

The  farm  provides  meat,  milk,  poultry 
products  and  all  varieties  of  vegetables  for 
the  population  of  Boys  Town. 

The  faculties  are  proudly  manned  by  the 
boys  of  Boys  Town,  who  have  set  records  of 
efllciency  and  won  scores  of  prizes  in  State 
and  national  4-H  competitions. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DINING  HALL 

The  Boys  Town  High  School  dining  hall 
has  a  fine  record  for  perfect  attendance. 

"The  grub  is  real  good,"  as  several  genera- 
tions of  Boys  Town  citizens  have  attested. 
It  is  also  plentiful,  as  plentiful  as  the  con- 
tributions of  interested  Americans  can  pro- 
vide. 

BOYS  TOWN  CHAPEL 

Boys  Town,  though  directed  by  Father 
Wegner,  a  Catholic  priest.  Is  by  no  means  re- 
stricted to  Catholic  boys.  Its  religious  staff 
includes  a  Protestant  minister,  and  services 
for  Protestant  boys  are  held  at  the  same  time 
as  those  for  Catholic  boys.  The  guiding  rule 
is  that  each  boy.  no  matter  what  his  religion, 
must  practice  its  precepts  and  regulations. 
Illustrated  is  one  of  the  Nation's  most  beau- 
tiful churches.  Dowd  Memorial  Chapel,  where 
thousands  at  Boys  Town  have  worshipped 
or  found  solace,  and  where  rest  the  mortal 
remains  of  Father  Flanagan. 

MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL 

During  a  typical  year  Boys  Tcrwn  Hospital 
received  1.063  boy  patients  who  spent  a  total 
of  3.533  days  there.  Some  349  boys  visited 
the  hospital's  medical  specialisto  636  times. 
Such  medical  treatment  was  unheard  of  In 
the  previous  lives  of  most  of  the  lads. 
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During  the  same  year,  our  dentists  pulled 
271   teeth,  filled  1.597  others,  made  912  X- 
rays   and    gave   896  complete   examination*. 
rnxDHOU8« 

Athletics  are  as  much  a  part  of  Boys  Town 
training  as  Is  the  classroom,  the  chapel,  the 
shop,  and  the  farm.  At  Boys  Town,  attention 
is  paid  to  General  MacArthur's  creed,  ex- 
pressed years  ago  at  West  Point,  that  the 
Important  battles  are  won  In  later  life  by 
those  who.  In  school,  learned  their  lessons 
"on  the  friendly  fields  of  strife." 

Hence  this  magnificent  fleldhouse  and 
gym.  Herein  blossom  nationally  famous 
basketball  teams,  and  hoets  of  other  athletes. 
Here  the  boys  of  Boys  Town  gain  health,  a 
new  concept  of  sportsmanship,  and  team 
spirit  which  were  denied  them  because  of 
their  previous  environment  and  Insecurity. 

ATHLETICS 

Sports  at  Boys  Town  runs  the  gamut.  The 
Boys  Town  football  team  has  played  In  many 
of  the  bigger  cities  of  the  United  States  be- 
fore enormous  crowds. 

Boys  Town  varsity  basketball  teams  have 
several  times  been  Nebraska  high  school 
champions,  and  their  basketbaU  nines. 
swimmers,  and  other  athletes  have  competed 
successfully  throughout  the  country. 

But  It  is  equally  Important  to  Father 
Wegner  that  every  boy  at  Boys  Town  engage 
In  sports  competition,  no  matter  how  far 
below  varsity  caliber  he  might  be. 

Ckjnsequently.  there  Is  lively  competition 
In  all  sports  on  the  Intramural  level,  and 
first-class  Instruction  right  down   the   line. 

MtTSIC 

MTlslc  has  a  tremendous  Impact  on  the 
boys  of  Boys  Town.  Boys  who  were  aban- 
doned, homeless  and  completely  remote  from 
music  and  Its  charms  flock  to  Boys  Town 
Music  Hall  and  all  that  It  offers  to  listener 
and  participant  In  a  huge  musical  apprecia- 
tion and  Instrument  instruction  program. 

Tops  m  high  school  bands — the  crack 
yoimg  band  of  B03r8  Town.  It  has  traveled 
all  over  the  United  States  with  the  Boys 
Town  sports  team.  Is  versatile  enough  to 
break  up  Into  dance  bands  for  the  proms  or 
combos  for  Jam  sessions. 
CHon 

The  US.  Navy's  classic  slogan,  "Join  the 
Navy  and  See  the  World."  has  been  borrowed 
and  rephrased  by  Boys  Town.  At  Boys  Town 
they  say.  "Make  the  Concert  Choir  and  See 
the  World." 

The  voices  of  the  young  men  of  Boys  Town 
have  been  heard  In  most  of  the  principal 
cities  of  America  and  aroimd  the  earth  on 
television  and  radio.  Choir  work  Is  a  "var- 
sity" imdertaklng  at  Boys  Town,  engaged  In 
by  plunging  fullbacks  as  well  as  fifth  grade 
boy  sopranos.  In  a  recent  year.  200  of  the 
900  citizens  of  Boys  Town  'went  out"  for 
choir. 


BOTS    TOWN    COUNCn.    MEITTNG 

Father  Wegner  believes  that  bovs  should 
learn  as  soon  as  possible  the  rights  and  duties 
of  life  in  a  democracy.  Good  citizenship,  he 
feels,  can  be  taught  by  turning  many  phases 
of  the  government  of  Boys  Town  over  to  the 
boys  themselves.  Boys  Town  has  Its  mayor, 
its  council.  Its  commissioners.  There  are 
two  elections  a  year,  a  safeguard  against 
"monopoly"  and  "machine."  Candidates  for 
office  follow  hallowed  American  traditions: 
they  make  speeches,  pledge  reforms,  provide 
entertainment. 

SCOUTING    AND    HOBBIES 

All  healthful  enterprises  are  encouraged 
at  Boys  Town.  Here.  Father  Wegner  con- 
gratulates a  well -decorated  Boy  Scout  (one 
of  more  than  300  at  the  school ) 

Companionship  and  teamplay.  two  price- 
less Ingredients  In  the  American  character, 
are  given  every  chance  to  bloom  at  Boys 
Town. 


Since  Its  very  origin.  Boys  Town  has  created 
a  family  atmosphere  of  share-and-share- 
allke  which  has  bound  Its  citizens  together 
with  warm  affection,  so  desperately  needed 
by  most  of  those  who  come  to  Boys  Town. 

COM  MENCEMENT 

Each  year.  In  June,  those  boys  who  have 
completed  their  education  at  Boys  Town  re- 
ceive their  high  school  diplomas.  In  addi- 
tion, many  of  them  also  receive  a  certificate 
of  proficiency  In  one  of  the  15  trades  taught 
here. 

All  of  these  boys  had  tough  going  as  chil- 
dren, or  they  would  not  have  been  at  Boys 
Town.  They  came  here  as  youngsters  In 
overalls  or  whatever  clothing  they  had. 
Many  have  been  here  7  or  8  years:  the  aver- 
age stay  Is  4 '/a  years. 

Now  they  are  sure  of  themselves  because 
they  have  known  friendship  and  love,  have 
lived  under  their  own  self-government,  and 
are  not  worried  about  the  future  or  their 
ability  to  earn  a  living. 

They  are  "Men  of  Boys  Town."  more  than 
8,000  of  whom  are  found  In  all  the  profes- 
sions and  walks  of  life. 

PHILOMATIC    CENTER 

The  Phllomatlc  Center,  which  was  opened 
5  years  ago.  Is  one  of  the  major  attractions 
for  many  visitors.  Among  Its  exhibits  are 
very  valuable  stamps  and  currencies  collec- 
tions from  almost  every  country;  hundreds 
of  articles  of  historical  Interest;  the  "Golden 
Oscar."  the  award  given  to  Spencer  Tracy 
for  his  superb  acting  In  the  movie  "Boys 
Town";  and  many  other  Items  of  Interest 
both  to  young  people  and  adults. 

Mr.  Considine  concludes  his  remarks 
with  the  following : 

Boys  Town  opens  Its  arms  and  heart  to 
homeless,  abandoned,  and  neglected  Ameri- 
can boys  between  the  ages  customarily 
covered  by  the  fifth  grade  of  grammar  school 
and  the  fourth  year  of  high  school. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  off  and  on  for  the 
past  20  years  to  see  this  magnificent  dream 
of  Father  Flanagan  grow  into  the  reality  of 
the  fine  organization  which  Father  Wegner 
heads  today.  Boys  Town  is  a  thrilling 
American  success  story,  but  It  differs  from 
other  success  stories  In  that  it  can  never 
lower  Its  standards,  never  cease  working, 
never  turn  away  a  boy  In  true  need  of  its 
care. 

It  has  literally  prospected  among  the  dregs 
of  U.S.  youth  and  mined  pure  gold.  It  has 
made  fine  citizens  out  of  thousands  of  boys 
simply  by  recognizing  their  Inherent  good- 
ness and  giving  the  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop It. 

Father  Wegner's  bill  of  particulars  is  more 
to  the  point : 

"Our  program  at  Boys  Town  is  simple," 
he  says.  "We  strive  to  give  the  boys  a  good 
education,  both  academically  and  from  a 
trade  standpoint.  We  believe  that  every  boy 
deserves  encouragement,  religious  guidance, 
direction,  love,  and  care." 

Boys  Town  Is  supported  entirely  by  the 
freewill  donations  that  come  to  It  from  people 
In  all  walks  of  life  who  believe  an  under- 
privileged boy  has  a  right  to  make  the  most 
of  his  life.  It  gets  no  Federal,  State,  city, 
or  church  aid.  On  you  and  me  depend  its 
life. 


Father  Flanagan  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  a  member  of  a  national  panel 
for  the  study  of  juvenile  delinquency 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  Government. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Naval  Civilian 
Committee,  national  chaplain  of  Ameri- 
can War  Dads,  and  was  the  recipient  of 
the  Humanitarian  Award  of  the  Variety 
Club  of  America. 

Father  Flanagan  passed  away  suddenly 
in  Berlin,  Germany,  on  May  15,  1948, 
where  he  had  gone  at  the  request  of  our 
Government  to  advise  with  our  military 
and  civil  authorities  regarding  the  best 
methods  to  properly  care  for  the  thou- 
sands of  homeless  children  there  who 
were  the  victims  of  World  War  n.  He 
was  buried  in  the  Boys  Town  Chapel. 

It  is  hoped  the  memorial  to  this  dedi- 
cated American  can  be  erected  in  time 
for  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Father  Flanagan's  Boys  Town  In  1967. 

The  House  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.    

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  resolution 
prior  to  its  adoption,  and  to  include 
extraneou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION    AND 
LABOR,  PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CON- 
FERENCE   REPORT   ON   H.R.    9567. 
THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 
Mr.   PERKINS.    Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  con- 
ferees of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file   the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
9567,  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 


It  is  very  appropriate  to  have  a  monu- 
ment in  our  Nation's  Capital  in  memory 
of  Father  Flanagan,  a  man  who  spent 
practically  his  entire  life  In  the  rehabili- 
tation and  education  of  homeless  and  un- 
fortunate boys.  During  his  62  years  of 
life.  Father  Flanagans  complete  dedi- 
cation to  God  and  the  needs  of  neglected 
boys  shaped  him  into  an  international 
symbol  of  spiritual  and  material  help  for 
millions. 


INCREASES  IN  RATES  OF  DISABIL- 
ITY COMPENSATION 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speakers  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  168» 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  increases  in  the  rates  of 
disability  compensation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  consider  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  3.  line  9.  strike  out  "315(a)  (1)"  and 
Insert  "315(1)".  . 

Page  4.  line  5.  strike  out  "315(a)  (1)"  ana 
Insert  "315(1)". 

Page  6.  strike  out  all  after  line  8  over  to 
and  including  all  of  the  table  following  line 
10  on  page  7. 

Page  8,  line  1,  strike  out  "Sec  5"  and  in- 
sert "Sic.  4". 
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Page  8,  strike  out  lines  4  to  11,  Inclusive. 

Page  8,  line  12.  strike  out  "Sec  7"  and  In- 
sert "Sec.  5". 

Page  8,  line  19,  strike  out  all  after  "area" 
down  to  and  Including  "Attach^"  In  line  21. 

Page  9,  strike  out  all  beginning  with  line 
1  over  to  and  Including  12  on  page  11. 

Page  11,  strike  out  lines  13  and  14,  and 
Insert : 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  5033 
and  paragraph  (3)  of  section  5035(b)  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  are  hereby  re- 
pealed; and  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  sec- 
tion 5035(b)  of  such  title  are  hereby  redes- 
ignated as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4).  respec- 
tively." 

Page  11.  strike  out  all  after  line  17  over 
to  and  including  line  10  on  page  12. 

Page  12.  after  line  10.  Insert: 

"Sec.  7.  Section  503  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  '(a)' 
after  '503*.  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"■(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  In  the  case 
of  any  Individual — 

"'(1)  who,  for  the  month  In  which  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965  was 
enacted,  was  entitled  to  a  monthly  Insur- 
ance benefit  under  section  202  or  223  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and 

"'(2)  who,  for  such  month,  was  entitled 
to  pension  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  or  under  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 9(b)  of  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of 
1959, 

there  shall  not  be  counted,  in  determining 
the  annual  income  of  such  Individual,  any 
increase  in  benefits  under  such  sections  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  resulted  from 
the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965.' " 

Page  12,  line  11,  strike  out  "Sec.  11"  and 
Insert  "Sec  8". 

Page  12,  line  12.  strike  out  "4,  and  5"  and 
insert  "and  4". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  concur  in  Senate  amendments 
1,2.3,4,  and  13. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  disagree  to  Senate  amend- 
ments 6  and  11. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  gentleman's  motion.  Sen- 
ate amendment  No.  11.  Mr.  Speaker, 
added  a  section  providing  that  the  re- 
cent social  security  increase  shall  not 
be  counted  as  income  for  veterans'  pen- 
sion purposes.  For  those  veterans  who 
were  in  receipt  of  pension  on  July  30. 
1965,  the  gentleman's  motion  would 
place  the  House  in  disagreement  with 
this  Senate  amendment.  My  first  in- 
clination, Mr.  Speaker,  was  to  support 
this  Senate  amendment  because  it  per- 
mits approximately  30,000  persons  on 
the  Veterans'  Administration  pension 
rolls  to  receive  the  minimal  increase  in 
monthly  Social  Security  benefits  without 
affecting  their  veteran's  pension.  After 
careful  analysis  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, the  controversial  atmosphere  in 
which  it  is  being  considered,  its  discrim- 
inatory aspects  insofar  as  they  concern 
the  income  of  pensioners  who  are  not  in 
receipt  of  social  security  as  well  as  other 
factors  compel  me  to  reluctantly  agree 
With  the  gentleman's  motion. 

I  firmly  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
receipt  of  this  small  increase  in  monthly 


social  security  benefits  should  not  serve 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  veteran's  pen- 
sion received  by  a  veteran  or  a  widow. 
Senate  amendment  No.  11,  unfortu- 
nately, does  not  help  the  pensioner  who 
came  on  the  rolls  after  July  30,  1965.  It 
does  not  help  the  pensioner  who  receives 
an  increase  in  his  monthly  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Annuity.  It  does  not  help 
the  pensioner  who  receives  an  increase 
in  his  private  retirement  income.  In 
fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  helps  only  30.000 
of  the  more  than  2  million  pensioners 
on  the  rolls  today.  This  is  a  stop-gap 
measure.  I  would  prefer  that  we  pro- 
vide the  relief  sought  for  this  relatively 
small  group  of  pensioners  through  meas- 
ures that  will  apply  equitably  to  all  pen- 
sioners. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  the  widow  of  a  war  veteran  who 
must  have  income  of  less  than  $600  an- 
nually to  qualify  for  a  pension  of  $64 
monthly.  I  believe  that  our  committee 
should  explore  the  entire  subject  of  in- 
come limitations  for  pensioners.  In  this 
connection,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veteran's  Affairs,  has  given  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  his  assurance  that 
the  entire  subject  of  income  limits  for 
pensioners  will  be  explored  early  in  the 
next  session. 

The  Nation's  major  veterans  organiza- 
tions. Mr.  Speaker,  have  proved  to  be  a 
rather  accurate  weathervane  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Nation's  veterans  on  any  is- 
sue. I  believe  it  is  significant  that  these 
organizations,  though  feeling  strongly 
about  the  need  for  providing  relief  to 
these  30,000  pensioners,  have  communi- 
cated the  view  that  they  would  prefer 
that  the  fate  of  the  compensation  bill 
not  be  jeopardized  by  Senate  amendment 
No.  11. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  basically  a 
bill  that  provides  much  needed  increases 
in  rates  of  compensation  for  the  Nation's 
service-connected  disabled  and  their  de- 
pendents. Senate  amendment  No.  11  re- 
lates to  non-service-connected  pension. 
There  is  divided  opinion  in  this  body  as 
to  its  merits.  I  would  prefer  that  the 
measure  of  relief  sought  by  this  amend- 
ment for  pensioners  be  considered  sepa- 
rately so  as  not  to  delay  the  service- 
connected  compensation  increase  upon 
which  there  appears  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  it  is  long  overdue.  In  view  of 
the  assurance  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  the  entire  subject  of  income 
limitation  for  pensioners  will  be  explored 
early  in  the  next  session,  I  will  not  con- 
tribute to  delaying  the  approval  of  com- 
pensation increases  for  disabled  veterans. 
I  therefore  support  the  gentleman's 
motion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Teagtte]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  for  their  prompt- 
ness in  bringing  H.R.  168  to  the  floor  for 
our  action  on  Senate  amendments  there- 
to which  were  adopted  in  that  body  only 
last  Friday.  This  prompt  action  offers 
tangible  evidence  that  the  gentlemen 
share  my  firm  conviction  that  this  bill 
authorizes  a  well-deserved  and  long  over- 
due increase  in  the  monthly  rates  of 


compensation  payable  to  the  Nation's 
service-connected  disabled  veterans.  No 
segment  of  our  population  is  more  de- 
serving of  favorable  consideration  than 
are  these  warriors  who  shed  their  blood 
or  sacrificed  their  health  in  protecting 
the  security  of  this  Nation.  Members  of 
this  body  as  well  as  the  other  body  have 
repeatedly  stressed  the  fact  that  the  Na- 
tion's war-disabled  veterans  warrant  our 
highest  priority  consideration.  Despite 
this  well-meaning  philosophy,  the  Con- 
gress has  been  required  to  vote  upon 
social  reforms,  welfare  programs,  and  In- 
creased benefits  for  various  segments  of 
our  population.  I  think  it  is  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  show  our  high  regard 
for  the  Nation's  disabled  veterans  and 
their  dependents.  The  bill  before  us  to- 
day does  just  that.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  will  assign  the  highest  pri- 
ority to  this  measure  and  send  the  bill  to 
the  White  House  without  further  delay. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  concur  in  Senate  amendment 
No.  5  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 

Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  the  Senate  amendment,  and  on  page 
8,  line  4,  of  the  House  engrossed  bill,  strike 
out  "Sec  6"  and  Insert  "Sec.  5". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  concur  in  Senate  amendment 
No.  7  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  by  the  Senate  amendment,  strike 
out  lines  12  through  21,  Inclvislve.  on  page  8 
of  the  House  engrossed  bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  concur  in  Senate  amendment 
No.  8,  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
by  the  Senate  amendment,  and  on  page  9, 
line  1,  of  the  House  engrossed  bUl,  strike  out 
"Sec.  8"  and  Insert  "Sec.  6". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  concur  in  Senate  amendment 
No.  9  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  by  the  Senate  amendment,  Insert 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  on  page  2,  line  2,  of 
the  Senate  engrossed  amendments  strike  out 
"Sec  6"  and  Insert  "Sec  7". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  concur  in  Senate  amendment 
No.  10  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
by  the  Senate  amendment,  and  on  page  11. 
line  18,  of  the  Hovise  engrossed  bill  strike 
out  "Sec  10"  and  Insert  "Sec.  8". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  concur  in  Senate  amendment 
No.  12  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment,  Insert 
"Sec  9". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
the  motions  which  I  have  just  made  in 
connection  with  this  bill  are  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs which  specifically  considered  what 
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action  should  be  taken  with  regard  to 
the  Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  168  in 
an  executive  session  of  the  committee, 
Thursday.  October  14.  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite  the  Houses  at- 
tention to  the  following  section  from  the 
Senate  committee  report  on  H.R.  168. 
Senate  Report  No.  861: 

Section  4  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
pr6poees  certain  changes  In  the  Income  levels 
used  for  determining  entitlement  of  parents 
to  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation. 
The  conunlttee  was  advised  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Adm.nlstratlon  has  presently  under 
examination  the  question  of  adequacy  of  In- 
come limitations,  exclusions,  and  rates  gen- 
erally for  beneficlarle.s  under  the  dependency 
and  Indemnity  compensation  program.  Ac- 
cordingly, pending  development  of  the  de- 
tails of  any  Justifiable  liberalization  of  this 
program,  the  committee  has  deleted  section 
4  In  accordance  with  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration's recommendation  that  the  limited 
action  provided  by  that  section  be  deferred 
at  any  time 

It  is  based  on  the  definite  understand- 
ing that  the  Veterans"  Administration  is 
studying  the  question  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  Income  limitations  and  will  make 
recommendations  in  time  for  action  in 
the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress  that 
I  have  agreed,  reluctantly,  to  concur  in 
the  action  of  the  Senate  deleting  the  in- 
come limitation  increase. 

Section  106.  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  subsection  ib)  provides  coverage 
for  compensation  and  other  benefits  un- 
der laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  any  person — 

.First,  who  has  applied  for  enlistment 
or  enrollment  in  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  and  has  been  pro- 
visionally accepted  and  directed  or 
ordered  to  report  to  a  place  for  final  ac- 
ceptance into  such  service ;  or 

Second,  who  has  been  selected  or 
drafted  for  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
and  has  reported  pursuant  to  the  call 
of  his  local  draft  board  and  before  re- 
jection; or 

Third,  who  has  been  called  into  the 
Federal  serv  ice  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  but  has  not  been  enrolled 
for  the  Federal  service. 

Any  person  who  has  suffered  injuries 
or  contracted  a  disease  under  any  one 
of  the  three  conditions  listed  above 
would  be  entitled  to  the  wartime  or 
peacetime  rates  of  compensation.  Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  House  passed  version,  pro- 
poses to  make  such  individuals  also  eli- 
gible for  the  full  benefits  of  the  Veterans 
Preference  Act  relating  to  preference  in 
Federal  emplo>Tnent.  Section  6  is  iden- 
tical to  H.R.  3413  which  passed  the  House 
May   17.   1965. 

The  Senate  committee  removed  this 
section  on  the  grounds  of  jurisdiction. 
Our  committee  disagrees  with  the  Sen- 
ate committee  action  and  urges  the 
House  to  again  insist  on  the  inclusion  of 
this  meritorious  provision. 

When  H.R.  168  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  AiTairs  to  the 
House,  the  committee  amendment  in- 
cluded a  new  section  proposing  to  amend 
the  provisions  of  38  U.S.C.  230'c) .  This 
section  had  previously  authorized  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  establish 
and  maintain  an  ofHce  in  Europe  to  ren- 
der technical  advice  and  assistance  in 


administering  the  various  veterans  pro- 
grams in  that  area.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  a  need  for  the  Administra- 
tor to  be  able  to  expand  the  operations 
of  the  office  now  maintained  in  Rome, 
Italy,  if  adequate  service  to  o\ir  veterans 
In  Europe  would  so  require.  The  Rome 
office  serves  more  than  9.000  veterans 
residing  throughout  the  22  nations  of 
Western  EXirope.  I  understand  that  this 
small  office  processed  nearly  1,600  re- 
quests for  medicaJ  care  dxiring  the  last 
fiscal  year,  prepared  some  7,000  com- 
munications and,  during  the  last  two 
years,  the  manager  or  his  representa- 
tive has  visited  more  than  50  embassy 
and  consular  posts  throughout  Europe  in 
an  attempt  to  indoctrinate  their  person- 
nel, discuss  problems,  and  establish  a 
necessary  close  liaison  between  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  proposed 
to  amend  the  law  to  state  specifically 
that  the  head  of  the  European  office  will 
be  responsible  for  the  performance  of 
any  and  all  duties  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  deems  necessary  and 
appropriate.  The  amendment  also  pro- 
vided that  the  head  of  the  office  would 
be  accorded  the  diplomatic  designation 
of  attache  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
during  his  tenure  in  that  position. 

When  the  bill  was  considered  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  the  pro- 
vision relating  to  the  diplomatic  desig- 
nation was  deleted  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  State,  but  with  the  firm 
assurance  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations  that 
prompt  administrative  action  will  be 
taken  by  the  Department  to  accord  such 
diplomatic  designation  to  the  manager 
of  the  European  office. 

It  is  understood  that  the  other  em- 
ployees of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
office  will  be  accorded  necessary  cooper- 
ation  and   recognition    to    assist    their 
travel  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe. 
In  light  of  this  assurance,  I  now  feel 
that  the  entire  section  of  H.R.  168  re- 
lating to  the  European  office  may  now 
be   deleted.     It  is  my   belief   that  the 
language  of  existing  law  is  sufficiently 
broad  to  F>ermit  that  office  to  perform 
whatever  duties  the  Administrator  deems 
necessaiT  and  appropriate  for  the  ade- 
quate administration  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration programs  in  Europe.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  rendering  "technical  ad- 
vice and  assistance  in  the  administration 
of  veterans  programs"  actually  amounts 
to  performing  the  agency's  operations  in 
the  field  of  veterans  benefits.    In  addi- 
tion to  the  matter  of  diplomatic  designa- 
tion,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Congressional  Relations  has  assured 
me  that  the  Department  of  State  con- 
curs in  this  conclusion  and  will  in  the 
future   intenxjse   no   objections    to   the 
European  Veterans'  Administration  of- 
fice performing  any  and  all  duties  the 
Administrator  delegates  to  it.  or  in  any 
way  attempt  to  impede  the  operations 
of  that  office. 

With  this  firm  assurance,  and  since  I 
see  no  need  for  a  revision  of  the  language 
of  this  section.  I  recommend  that  section 
5  of  H.R.  168— as  that  bUl  passed  the 
Senate — be  deleted. 


Mr.  Speaker,  section  8  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  provided  that  doc- 
tors, dentists,  and  nurses  employed  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
should  be  provide  protection  against  mal- 
practice suits  by  having  the  district  at- 
torney in  the  appropriate  district  defend 
such  actions.  This  section  was  modeled 
on  the  Drivers  Liability  Act  previously 
enacted.  As  I  understand  it,  there  was 
no  question  about  the  merits  of  this  sec- 
tion but  only  one  of  jurisdiction. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
advises  me  that  the  Agency  strongly 
supports  this  legislation,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that 
the  scope  be  enlarged  to  cover  paramedi- 
cal F>ersonnel. 

It  seems  to  me  desirable  at  the  present 
time  that  this  provision  be  written  into 
law  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity 
and  that  any  broadening  be  left  for  a 
later  date. 

Section  9  as  passed  by  the  House  has 
been  amended  by  the  Senate  in  a  tech- 
nical fashion,  and  this  relates  to  funds 
available  for  the  construction  of  nursing 
home  beds  by  the  States.  I  am  happy  to 
accept  this  clarification. 

Section  10  sets  a  ceiling  of  125,000  hos- 
pital beds  and  4,000  nursing  care  beds. 
The  nursing  care  beds  clearly  being  in 
addition  to  the  hospital  beds.  The  Con- 
gress has  a  firm  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  this  section,  certainly  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  do,  and  this  language 
has  been  reported  to  the  House  in  two 
separate  bills  and  passed  the  House  once 
Section  10,  as  I  understand  it,  was 
not  deleted  in  the  Senate  on  the  grounds 
of  merit  but  rather  on  the  grounds  of 
jurisdiction.  It  seems  imix)rtant  to  me 
that  the  legislative  intent  in  this  matter. 
and  which  both  Houses  have  agreed,  is 
more  important  than  the  jurisdiction 
question  involving  two  committees.  I 
therefore  urge  that  the  House  insist  on 
the  language  appearing  in  section  10  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  passed  by  the  House. 

Members  of  Congress  have  received 
considerable  correspondence  concerning 
the  effect  of  the  increased  social  security 
on  the  non-service-connected  pensions 
which  approximately  2  million  people  are 
receiving  today  under  the  non-service- 
connected  pension  program.  Perhaps  it 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  beginning 
that  out  of  this  2  million  we  are  talking 
about  a  group  of  approximately  29,000— 
17.0G0  veterans  and  12.000  widows. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress there  was  enacted  Public  Law  88- 
664.  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  connec- 
tion to  go  into  all  the  details  of  this  legis- 
lation. It  did  increase  the  rates  of  pen- 
sion and  provided  for  the  first  time  a 
10-percent  exclusion  from  retirement  in- 
come in  determining  the  annual  income 
which  is  countable  toward  eligibility  of 
a  pensioner.  The  10-percent  exclusion 
to  which  I  referred  permits  any  indi- 
vidual who  is  receiving  social  security, 
civil  service  retirement,  teacher  retire- 
ment, railroad  retirement.  State,  munici- 
pal, or  county  retirement,  or  a  retirement 
annuity  from  any  other  source  to  exclude 
10  percent  of  such  amount  in  determining 
eligibility  under  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration pension  program. 
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There  are  1.160,000  veterans  receiving 
disability  pension  today.  Of  this  num- 
ber 754.000.  or  76  percent,  also  receive 
social  security:  35,000,  or  3  percent,  re- 
ceive railroad  retirement;  27,000,  or  2.3 
percent,  receive  civil  service  retirement; 
and  149,000,  or  12.8  percent,  receive  other 
retirement  from  commercial  sources. 

In  the  case  of  death  pension,  there  are 
currently  878,000  widows  and  children 
on  the  rolls — 531.000,  or  60.5  percent,  re- 
ceive social  security;  37,000,  or  4.2  per- 
cent, receive  railroad  retirement;  30,000, 
or  3.5  percent,  receive  civil  service  retire- 
ment; and  26,000.  or  2.9  percent,  receive 
retirement  from  other  sources. 

It  is  readily  apparent  to  me  the  injus- 
tice these  veterans  and  widows  will  suf- 
fer If  we  adopt  a  preferential  amendment 
such  as  the  Miller  proposal. 

While  its  application  is  broad,  as  I 
have  indicated,  it  was  inspired  by  the  be- 
lief that  there  was  to  be  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress a  7-percent  increase  in  payments 
being  made  to  beneficiaries  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  All  of  us  know  that 
this  expected  social  security  increase  leg- 
islation did  not  materialize  in  the  88th 
Congress.  The  pension  bill,  Public  Law 
88-664,  however,  was  passed  with  this  10- 
percent  excursion  factor. 

There  is  a  new  social  security  law  to- 
day which  was  effective  October  1.  It  Is 
Public  Law  89-97,  and  while  its  main  em- 
phasis in  the  press  was  on  medicare,  it 
did  provide  a  7 -percent  increase  in  social 
security  payments. 

The  first  thing  that  is  evident  in  this 
allegation  of  some  pensioners  that  they 
have  been  mistreated  is  that  the  10-per- 
cent exclusion  is  greater  than  the  7- 
percent  increase. 

The  second  thing  that  needs  be  said 
is  that  most  of  the  people  who  are  com- 
plaining today  about  having  to  take  a 
reduction  in  their  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion pension  as  a  result  of  moving  from 
one  income  bracket  to  another  have  en- 
joyed a  higher  rate  of  pension  for  9 
months,  higher  than  they  would  have 
received  had  the  Congress  not  enacted 
Public  Law  88-664. 

Other  additional  factors  need  to  be 
made  crystal  clear  at  this  time.  These 
are  that  in  comparing  1964  with  1965: 
Every  person  gets  more  pension;  every- 
one gets  more  social  security;  a  few,  ap- 
proximately 1^2  percent,  got  an  addi- 
tional windfall;  everyone  continues  to 
get  more  pension  and  more  social  secu- 
rity than  they  got  in  1964;  everyone  in 
1966  will  get  more  pension  than  he  did 
in  1964. 

The  amendment  added  by  the  Senate 
would  protect  forever  this  discriminatory 
windfall  for  these  favored  few  30,000 
pensioners. 

It  has  been  the  consistent  policy  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
recommend  to  the  House,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  the  Congress  has  followed 
this  policy,  of  endeavoring  to  make  uni- 
form all  of  the  benefits  applicable  under 
the  pension  and  compensation  programs. 
We  pay  these  benefits  on  the  basis  of 
proven  need  and  proven  disability.  If 
this  amendment  should  be  written  into 
law  it  would  be  grossly  unfair,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  thousands  of  others  who 
are  on  the  pension  rolls  who  are  receiv- 


ing civil  service  retirement;  railroad  re- 
tirement; city.  State  or  county  retire- 
ment; retirement  from  a  teaching  posi- 
tion; or  retirement  from  one  of  the 
corporations  that  has  its  own  retirement 
program.  These  programs  are.  as  we  all 
know,  increased  from  time  to  time.  In- 
evitably such  change  makes  a  man  who  is 
receiving  a  pension  under  the  Veterans' 
Administration  pension  system  move 
from  one  bracket  to  another  automati- 
cally when  a  change  in  his  income  occurs 
with  the  resultant  reduction  in  most  in- 
stances of  his  Veterans'  Administration 
pension  because  of  increased  income 
from  other  sources. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard 
many  eloquent  pleas  in  behalf  of  widows 
who  have  allegedly  suffered  imder  enact- 
ment of  these  two  laws.  I  feel  that  the 
net  result  of  these  two  laws  is  a  great 
benefit  for  all  concerned  and  not  a  mis- 
treatment. All  widows  will  have  more 
income  in  1966  from  pension  and  social 
security  than  they  had  in  1964. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  periodically  review 
changing  economic  conditions  as  they 
affect  both  pension  and  compensation. 
The  bill  which  we  are  considering  today 
can  be  said  to  have  resulted  in  many 
of  its  provisions  from  changing  economic 
conditions.  Pension  bills  have  been  en- 
acted such  as  the  existing  basic  law  on 
this  subject.  Public  Law  86-211,  in  an 
effort  to  modernize  this  system  and 
bring  it  up  to  date  based  on  the  economic 
factors  of  life.  This  has  been  reviewed 
in  the  immediate  past  through  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  88-664,  and  in 
the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  will  re- 
view the  pension  program  again.  How- 
ever, I  am  sure  that  when  this  review 
takes  place  the  committee  will  follow  its 
historic  policy  in  regard  to  widows  and 
veterans  of  seeing  that  any  new  limita- 
tions which  may  be  enacted  apply  to 
one  and  all  on  an  equal  basis.  It  is  in- 
conceivable to  me  that  after  reviewing 
such  a  program  that  the  committee 
would  recommend  preference  to  a  few. 
Rather  it  will  make  reconmiendations  to 
treat  everybody  in  similar  circumstance 
in  the  same  way. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  that 
I  have  made  the  motion  to  disagree  with 
this  particular  Senate  amendment.  It  is 
certainly  luifair  to  over  98  percent  of  the 
non-service-connected  pensioners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
various  statements  and  the  text  of  the 
letters  I  have  received  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterams,  and  the 
Eastern  Paralyzed  Veterans,  which  re- 
late to  this  subject: 
SThTEiAEtn  Regarding  Miller  Amendment 

At  the  end  of  the  88th  Congress,  when 
It  was  thought  that  social  sec\irity  rates 
would  be  Increased,  Congress  amended  the 
VA  pension  law  to  permit  a  10-percent  re- 
tirement Income  exclusion  which  was  de- 
signed to  offset  the  proposed  social  security 
Increase.  Originally  It  was  thought  that 
both  the  VA  pension  amendment  and  the 
social  security  rate  Increase  would  become 
effective  at  the  same  time.  The  social  secu- 
rity Increase  was  delayed  until  September  of 
this  year;  however,  the  VA  pension  amend- 
ments became  effective  January  1,  1965.    For 


a  period  of  9  months,  certain  veterans  and 
widows  gained  a  temparary  advantage  by 
using  their  10-percent  exclusion  while  wait- 
ing for  the  social  security  Increase  to  be- 
come effective.  Comparing  1964  with  1965, 
we  find  that — 

1.  Everyone  gets  more  pension; 

2.  Everyone  gets  more  social  secvirity; 

3.  A  few,  11/2  percent,  get  an  additional 
windfall  because  of  the  9  months  difference 
in  the  effective  dates  of  the  two  provisions; 

4.  Everyone  continues  to  get  more  p>en- 
slon  and  more  social  security  In  1966  than 
they  received  In  1964.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
social  security  rate  increase  has  caused  VA 
pensioners  to  get  less  money.  All  pensioners 
will  get  more  money  as  a  result  of  the  pension 
and  social  security  amendments. 

The  amendment  which  has  been  proposed 
would  protect  the  1^  percent  who  have  en- 
joyed the  windfall  for  9  months. 

These  points  can  be  demonstrated  by  re- 
viewing a  typical  case.  This  Is  the  case  of  a 
single  veteran  whose  only  other  income, 
other  than  pension,  is  social  security: 

In  1964.  he  received  $648  per  year  social 
security,  $840  per  year  VA  pension,  with  a 
combined  annual  Income  of  $1,488  per  year. 

In  1965,  his  social  security  was  increased 
to  $696,  his  veterans'  pension  was  increased 
to  $1,125  as  a  result  of  the  9-month  windfall 
which  he  gained  by  applying  his  10-percent 
exclusion  before  the  social  security  amend- 
ments took  effect.  His  combined  annual  in- 
come for  1965  is  $1,821. 

In  1966,  social  security  will  be  $696,  his 
VA  pension  $900.  and  his  combined  annual 
income,  $1,596. 

In  comparing  Income  expected  in  1966 
with  income  In  1964,  we  see  that  this  veteran 
gets  $48  per  year  more  money  from  social 
security,  he  gets  $60  per  year  more  money 
from  his  VA  pension,  and  his  total  Income 
for  1966  win  be  $108  per  year  more  than 
it  was  in  1964.  In  addition,  for  the  first 
9  months  of  1965.  he  got  an  extra  $225  while 
waiting  for  his  social  security  rates  to  become 
effective.  This  Is  the  kind  of  case  that  some 
are  saying  is  losing  money,  and  it  is  not 
true. 

The  so-called  Miller  amendment  added  by 
the  Senate  is  considered  inequitable  by  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  This  amend- 
ment was  carefully  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  rejected  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

1.  It  creates  a  favored  few.  Those  entitled 
to  both  pension  and  social  security  in  July 
1965,  get  their  windfall  pension  protected 
forever. 

Dollars  avaUable  to  meet  need  do  not  count 
for  these  few  (less  than  IV^  percent  of  those 
on  the  pension  rolls) . 

2.  It  discriminates  against  other  social 
security  and  VA  pension  recipients  identi- 
cally circumstanced  except  for  the  date  they 
qualify  for  either  benefit. 

3.  It  discriminates  against  all  other  types 
of  retirement  Income.  No  special  favor  for 
company  pensioners,  civil  service  retireee, 
city  and  State  retirees,  or  retired  teachers. 

4.  Designed  to  protect  a  few  this  year — 
its  effect  can  be  widespread  and  even  more 
discriminatory  in  future  years.  Only  1  ^  per- 
cent would  benefit  from  the  amendment. 
But  in  future  years,  even  20  years  from  now, 
a  few  dollars  of  other  income  could  bring 
this  current  exclusion  into  effect  for  this 
small  group.  Administrative  problems  of 
controlling  this  discriminatory  exclusion  in 
over  2  million  cases  and  for  the  lifetime  of 
aU  potentially  affected  woxild  be  extremely 
costly. 


Combined  Eftect  or  VA  Pension  Inc&xasb 
or  1964  AND  Social  Sectjkitt  Amendments 
OF  1965 

The  10-percent  retirement  income  exclu- 
sion for  pension  was  designed  to  compen- 
sate for  7-percent  social  seciirity  increase. 
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Bills  originally  contemplated  almxiltaneous 
passage  and  effect. 

Pension  law  passed  earlier  effective  Jan- 
uary 1.  1965.  Social  security  delayed  to 
August  30.  1965. 

Pension  Is  monthly  benefit  based  on  an- 
nual Income. 

COMPARING    1964   WITH    1965 

1.  Everyone  gets  more  pension. 

2.  Everyone    gets    more    social    security. 

3.  A  few  (IVa  percent)  get  an  additional 
windfall. 

4.  And  everyone  continues  to  get  more 
pension  and  social  security  In  1966  than  they 
got  in  1964. 

This  amendment  would  protect  forever 
this  discriminatory  windfall  for  these  fa- 
vored few. 

A  TYPICAL  case:    VETERAN  ALONE.  SOLE 
COUNTABLE  INCOME  IS  SOCIAL  SECrHITT 

For  1964:  Social  security.  $648  per  year; 
VA  pension.  $840  per  year;  annual  combined. 
$1,488  per  year. 

For  1965:  Social  security,  $696;  VA  pen- 
sion, $1,125  ';  annual  combined.  $1,821. 

For  1966:  Social  security  $696;  VA  pen- 
sion. $900:  annual  combined.  $1,596. 

Note. — He  gets  more  social  security  ($48 
per  year) ;  he  gets  more  VA  pension  ($60  per 
year) ;  his  total  income  is  Increased  by  $108 
per  year  over  1964. 


iNEQtnriEs  OF  Section  7,  Senate  Passed 
Version  HJl.  168 

1.  Creates  a  "favored  few":  Those  entitled 
to  both  pension  and  social  security  In  July 
1965,  get  windfall  pension  protected  forever. 
Dollars  available  to  meet  need  do  not  count 
for  these  few  (less  than  1  '2  percent  of  rolls) . 

2.  Discriminates  against  other  social  secu- 
rity and  VA  pension  recipients  Identically 
circumstanced  except  for  date  they  qualify 
for  either  benetV;. 

3.  Discriminates  against  all  other  types  of 
retirement  income:  No  special  favor  for  com- 
pany pensioners,  civil  service  retirees,  city 
and  State  retirees,  or  retired  teachers. 

4.  Designed  to  protect  a  few  this  year — 
Its  effect  can  be  widespread  and  even  more 
discriminatory  In  future  years. 

Only  1 '  2  percent  benefit  from  amendment. 
But  In  future  years,  even  20  years  from  now. 
a  few  dollars  of  other  Income  could  bring 
this  current  exclusion  Into  elTect  for  this 
small  group. 

Administrative  problems  of  controlling  this 
discriminatory  exclusion  in  over  2  million 
cases  and  for  the  lifetime  of  all  potentially 
affected  would  be  extremely  costly. 


October  12,  1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teactte, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  to  advise  you 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  concurs 
In  the  desirability  of  legislation  such  as  con- 
tained in  section  8  of  H.R.  168.  which  Is 
Identical  to  H.R.  1800,  and  Is  designed  to 
provide  for  the  defense  of  suits  alleging  mal- 
practice or  negligence  In  furnishing  med- 
ical care  and  treatment  against  phjrelclans, 
dentists,  and  nurses  In  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

We   feel    that    this    legislation    would    be 
improved  If  its  protection  were  extended  to 
paramedical  and  other  supporting  personnel. 
Sincerely, 

W.  J.  DRrvER. 
Administrator. 


»The  9-month  windfall  In  1965  (applica- 
tion of  10-percent  exclusion  In  Public  Law 
88-664  preceding  social  security  amend- 
ments produced  the  temporary  eligibility 
for  windfall  rate)  Is  $225. 


Disabled    American    Veterans. 
Washington,   D.C.  October  14,  1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague, 

Chairman,    House    Veterans'    Affairs    Com- 
mittee, House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Teague:  On  October  8, 
1965,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  favor- 
ably reported,  with  amendments,  H.R.  168  to 
increa.se  the  rates  of  disability  compensation 
to  reflect  the  Increase  In  the  cost  of  living 
from  the  year  1933.  and  for  other  purposes. 
One  of  the  proposed  amendments  would, 
in    substance,    provide    that    the    Increases 
under   the   Social   Security   Amendments   of 
1965  (Public  Law  89-97)  shall  not  be  counted 
In  determining  the  annual  Income  of  per- 
sons   entitled    to   both    pension    and   social 
security  benefits. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  take 
strong  exception  to  the  above  described 
amendment.  We  think  it  is  not  only  ill 
advised  and  111  considered,  but  we  see  It  as 
a  positive  threat  to  passage  of  the  bill  dur- 
ing the  present  session  of  Congress. 

The  principle  purpose  of  H.R.  168  Is  to 
extend  a  Justifiable  and  desperately  needed 
compensation  Increase  to  a  large  number  of 
veterans  who  are  seriously  disabled  as  a 
result  of  military  service.  To  see  the  bill's 
chances  of  approval  jeopardized  by  attach- 
ing to  It  an  entirely  unrelated  pension  pro- 
posal is  Indeed  a  disappointing  occurrence 
for  these  veterans  who  have  been  looking 
all  year  to  the  Congress  for  a  degree  of 
financial  relief.  It  is  particularly  unfortu- 
nate in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  so-called 
Miller  amendment,  which  would  serve  the 
same  purpose,  was  attached  as  a  rider  to  H.R. 
227.  a  bill  that  was  given  Senate  approval 
on  August  20.  1965. 

Moreover,  the  88th  Congress  approved  an 
amendment  to  the  Veterans  Pension  Act  of 
1964  which  provided  for  a  10-percent  ex- 
clusion of  payments  received  under  any 
public  or  private  retirement  plan  (includ- 
ing social  security)  In  computing  income  for 
pension  purposes.  This  10-percent  exclu- 
sion was  added  to  the  bill  in  anticipation 
that  legislation  to  Increase  social  security 
pajrments  would  be  enacted  during  1964.  In 
view  of  this,  any  proposal  to  grant  another 
exclusion  of  social  security  payments  for 
pension  purposes  Is  completely  superfiuous. 
Additionally,  adoption  of  the  proposed 
pension  amendment  would  be  patently  un- 
fair for  the  following  reasons: 

It  gives  no  consideration  to  those  veterans 
whose  Income  Is  derived  from  sources  other 
than  social  security.  This  Is  so,  despite  the 
fact  that  these  veterans  may  have  the  sanae 
degree  of  disability,  the  same  income  level, 
and  be  In  the  same  age  bracket  as  those 
veterans  whom  the  amendment  seeks  to 
benefit.  It  totally  Ignores  any  veteran  who 
may  be  eligible  for  the  pension  rolls  In  1966 
or  any  subsequent  year. 

Another  point  of  Interest  which  we  think 
merits  mention  Is  the  fact  that  only  18,000 
veterans  of  World  War  I  would  be  affected 
by  the  proposed  amendment,  while  128,000 
veterans  of  the  same  war  would  receive  in- 
creases In  their  service-connected  compen- 
sation payments  upon  passage  of  the  bill. 
This,  we  think,  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
passage  should  not  be  imperiled  by  attach- 
ing an  impertinent  amendment  to  this  most 
worthy  legislation. 

For  the  reasons  expressed  above,  we  re- 
spectfully urge  and  fervently  hope  that  you 
will  bring  Influence  to  bear  upon  your  col- 
leagues to  strike  from  the  bill  the  pension 
amendment. 

Sincerely. 

Charles  L.  Ht7ber. 
National  Director  of  Legislation. 


Eastern  Paralyzed 
Veterans  Association, 
New  York.  N.Y.,  October  13.  1965. 
Hon.  Olin  Teague, 

Chairman,  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  for  your  work  In  providing  serv- 
ice-connected compensation  increases  em- 
bodied In  H.R.  168.  We  know  that  you  will 
continue  your  efforts  to  have  these  Increases 
made  law,  If  at  all  possible,  In  this  calendar 
year. 

We  regret  the  action  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  In  attaching  a  rider,  to  eliminate 
the  7  percent  social  security  increase  from 
income  computation  for  non-service-con- 
nected pension  purposes,  to  this  bill.  As  you 
know,  we  are  on  record  as  supporting  the 
elimination  of  counting  social  security  or 
other  retirement  Income  for  non-service- 
connected  pension  received  by  paraplegic  or 
quadriplegic  veterans.  However,  we  recog- 
nize and  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  an- 
ticipated the  problem  that  could  arise  from 
the  social  security  pension  Increase  last  year 
by  Including,  In  Public  Law  88-664,  a  pro- 
vision to  eliminate  10  percent  of  social  se- 
curity payments  from  Income  computations. 
Thus,  no  non-service-connected  veteran  has 
been  hurt  by  such  benefit  Increases  and,  In 
fact,  most  are  receiving  greater  pension  pay- 
ments than  they  did  prior  to  January  1,  1965. 

We  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  to  all 
members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
stating  our  position  on  this  Issue  and  re- 
questing that  they  defer  to  the  House  on  this 
item. 

We  wish  to  thank  you.  again,  for  your  con- 
tinuing regard  for,  and  labors  on  behalf  of, 
the  wheelchair-bound  veteran. 
Cordially  yours, 

Robert  Classon, 
Executive  Director. 

October  13, 1965. 
Hon.  Harry  Flood  Byrd, 
Chairman.  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,   Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Sir:    On  behalf  of  our  wheelchair- 
bound  veteran  membership,  I  would  like  to 
express  our  sincere  gratitude  for  your  efforts 
In  having  H.R.  168  reported  favorably  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.     We  know  that 
you  shall  continue  your  efforts  to  have  these 
greatly  needed  compensation   increases  en- 
acted Into  law  before  adjournment  of  the 
1965  session  of  Congress. 

We  note  that  a  rider,  to  eliminate  the  7 
percent  social  security  increase  from  Income 
computation  for  non-servlce-connected  pen- 
sion purposes,  was  added  to  this  bill  In  com- 
mittee. Although  we  certainly  support  any 
measure  which  will  liberalize  pension  pay- 
ments to  the  non-servlce-connected  veteran. 
a  provision  to  eliminate  10  percent  of  social 
security  payments  was  Included  In  Public 
Law  88-664  in  anticipation  of  this  situation. 
Therefore,  no  non-servlce-connected  veteran 
has  been  hurt  by  the  7  percent  social  secur- 
ity benefit  Increase  and.  In  fact,  most  are 
receiving  greater  pension  pajmients  than  they 
did  prior  to  January  1,  1965. 

Realizing  that  the  addition  of  this  rider 
to  what  Is  essentially  a  service-connected 
compensation  bill  might  well  Jeopardize  Its 
chances  of  enactment  into  law,  we  respect- 
fully request  that  this  rider  be  receded  in  by 
the  Senate. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  deep  interest  in, 
and  efforts  on  behall  of,  the  paraplegic  vet- 
eran. 

Co-dlally  yours. 

Robert  Classon. 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
immediately   following  the   remarks  of 
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the  gentleman  from  Texas,  concerning 
amendment  No.  11. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  those 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Adair]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
i)ers  may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  TITLE  38  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  227) 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  entitle  the  children  of  certain 
veterans  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
prior  to  September  16,  1940,  to  benefit 
under  the  war  orphans  educational  as- 
sistance program,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  move  to  concur  in 
Senate  amendment  No.  1,  and  disagree 
to  Senate  amendment  No.  2. 

The  Clerk  read  the  .title  of  the  bUl. 

The  Clferk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  8,  strike  out  all  after  "there- 
of" down  to  and  Including  "war"  In  line  10. 

Page  3,  after  line  5,  Insert: 

"Sec  3.  (a)  Section  503  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  '(a)' 
after  'SOS*,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"'(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  in  the  case  of  any  Individ- 
ual— 

"'(1)  who,  for  the  first  month  after  the 
month  In  which  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965  is  enacted,  Is  entitled  to  a 
monthly  Insurance  benefit  payable  under 
section  202  or  223  of  the  Social  Security 
Act, 

"'(2)  who,  for  such  month,  is  entitled  to 
a  monthly  benefit  payable  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  or  under  the  first 
sentence  of  section  9(b)  oi  the  Veterans' 
Pension  Act  of  1959,  and 

"'(3)  whose  Insurance  benefit  referred  to 
In  clause  (1)  for  any  subsequent  month  Is 
Increa-sed  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Social  Sectirlty  Amendments  of  1965. 
there  shall  not  be  counted,  in  determining 
the  annual  Income  of  such  Individual,  so 
much  of  the  Insurance  benefit  referred  to  In 
clause  (1)  for  any  subsequent  month  as  Is 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  such  Insur- 
ance benefit  Is  Increased  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965.' " 

The  motion  was  sigreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
amendment  No.  1  is  technical  in  nature 
and  is  made  necessary  by  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  89-222  which  increased 
the  educational  assistance  allowances 
payable  under  the  War  Orphans  Educa- 
tion Act.  It  also  liberalized  the  stand- 
ards of  eligibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  which  I  have 
previously  made  in  connection  with  the 
bill  H.R.  168,  the  so-called  Miller  amend- 
ment, are  equally  applicable  to  amend- 
ment No.  2  of  this  bill,  and  do  not  need 
to  be  repeated  at  this  point. 

The  basic  purpose  of  H.R.  227,  to  make 
eligible  for  the  benefits  of  the  War  Or- 
phans Education  Act,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  veterans  who  died  during 
peacetime  periods  after  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  prior  to  September 
161  1940,  was  not  changed  by  the  action 
of  the  Senate. 

As  indicated  at  the  time  the  bill  was 
considered  originally  in  the  House,  the 
total  cost  is  not  expected  to  exceed 
$400,000. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


A  motion  to  recommit  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXPENSES  OF  CONDUCTING  STUD- 
IES BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  POST 
OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee I  call  up  House  Resolution  511,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  511 

Resolved,  That  the  expenses  of  conducting 
the  studies  by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  authorized  by  H.  Res.  510 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee  not 
to  exceed  $5,000,  Including  exp>enditiire6  for 
employment  of  staff  assistants,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee 
or  subcommittee,  signed  by  the  chairman 
of  such  committee  or  subcommittee,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

Sec.  2.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  shall  furnish 
the  Committee  on  Hotise  Administration  in- 
formation with  respect  to  any  study  or  in- 
vestigation intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds.  No  part  of  the  funds  author- 
ized by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  In  connection  with  the  study 
or  investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  3,  strike  out  "H.  Res.  510" 
and  insert  "H.  Res.  245  and  and  H.  Res.  595". 

Amend  the  title  to  read:  "To  provide 
funds  for  expenses  of  studies  authorized 
by  H.  Res.  345  and  H.  Res.  595". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  £igreed  to. 


EXPENSES  OP  AN  INVESTIGATION 
INCURRED  BY  THE  AD  HOC  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  THE  POVERTY 
WAR  PROGRAM 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee I  call  up  House  Resolution  609 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  609 

Resolved.  That  the  expenses  of  an  Inves- 
tigation authorized  by  H.  Res.  94,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
complete  evaluation  and  study  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  incurred  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Poverty  War  Program  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  not  to  exceed 
$200,000,  Including  expenditures  for  the  em- 
ployment of  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other 
assistance,  and  all  expenses  necessary  for 
travel  and  subsistence  Incurred  by  members 
and  employees  who  will  be  engaged  in  the 
activities  of  the  subcommittee,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House. 
All  amounts  authorized  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  by  this  resolution  shall  be 
paid  on  vouchers  authorized  and  signed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "$200,000"  and  In- 
sert "$100,000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  This  is  Private  Calendar  Day. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  individual 
bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


BENJAMIN  A.  RAMELB 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  149)  for 
the  relief  of  Benjamin  A.  Ramelb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  149 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
legal  guardian  of  Benjamin  A.  Ramelb,  of 
Waialua,  Oahu,  Hawaii,  the  sum  of  $68,240 
in  full  settlement  of  all  the  claims  against 
the  United  States  of  the  said  Benjamin  A. 
Ramelb  arising  out  of  injuries  he  received 
when  struck  by  a  United  States  Army  truck 
at  Waialua.  on  July  2.  1944.  The  said  In- 
juries caused  damage  to  the  brain  resulting 
in  total  and  permanent  disability:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  In  excess  of  $l,50(i,  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
gfullty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 
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.With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  "legal"  and  Insert 
"court  appointed". 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  "$68,240"  and  Insert 
■'•$50,000". 

Page  2.  line  1,  strike  "Act"  and  Insert  "sec- 
tion". 

Page  2,  following  line  8.  Insert: 

"Sec.  2.  That,  additionally,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasxiry  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Nicholas  Ramelb. 
father  of  Benjamin  A.  Ramelb,  the  sum  of 
$3,000  In  full  settlement  of  all  his  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  expenses  In- 
curred In  providing  necessities  for  his  son, 
Benjamin  A.  Ramelb,  since  the  said  Ben- 
jamin A.  Ramelb  attained  his  majority.  No 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
section  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  y 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LT.    COL.    WILLIAM    T.    SCHUSTER. 
U.S.  AIR  FORCE.  RETIRED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  919)  for 
the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  William  T.  Schuster. 
U.S.  Air  Force,  retired. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  919 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  William  T.  Schuster,  United 
States  Air  Force  (retired).  Is  hereby  relieved 
of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sum  of  $4,153.83.  representing 
the  amount  of  overpayments  of  longevity  pay 
received  by  the  said  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wil- 
liam T.  Schuster  (retired),  for  the  period 
from  December  27,  1941.  through  Augxist  31, 
1960,  as  a  result  of  administrative  error  In 
the  computation  of  his  creditable  service  for 
pay  purposes.  In  the  audit  and  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  dis- 
bursing officer  of  the  United  States,  full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated^ to  the  said  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wil- 
ham  T.  Schuster  (retired),  referred  to  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act,  the  sum  of  any 
amounts  received  or  withheld  from  him  on 
account  of  the  overpayments  referred  to  In 
the   first   section    of   this   Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  2,  line  10:  After  "Act."  Insert:  "No 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000." 


ELIGIO  CIARDIELLO 

The  Cleric  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1918) 
for  the  relief  of  Eligio  Ciardiello. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1918 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
( 19 )  of  the  Inunlgration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Ellglo  Ciardiello  may  be  Issued  a  visa  and 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  if  he  is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible vmder  the  provisions  of  that  Act: 
Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossea 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  MARIA  FINOCCHIARO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4211) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria  Finocchiaro. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
T.ALCOTT],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ENZO   (ENZIO)    PEROTTI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4926) 
for  the  relief  of  Enzo  (Enzio)  Perotti. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Talcott],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PARIDE  MARCHESAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  343)  for 
the  relief  of  Paride  Marchesan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  343 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iri  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Paride  Marchesan  may  be  clas- 
sified as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the  said  Act. 
and  a  p>etition  may  be  filed  in  behalf  of  the 
said  Paride  Marchesan  by  Master  Sergeant 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Simpson,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  205(b) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
subject  to  all  the  conditions  In  that  section 
relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


FAVORING  THE  SUSPENSION  OP 
DEPORTATION  OF  CERTAIN 
ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  49)  favoring  the  sus- 
pension of  deportation  of  certain  aliens. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  frwn  California  [Mr. 
Talcott]  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  Senate  concurrent  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMILIA  D'ADDARIO  SANTORELLI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2768 1 
for  the  relief  of  Emilia  D'Addario  San- 
torelli. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2768 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonaUty  Act  Emilia  D'Addario  Santorelll 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control 
officer  to  deduct  one  nimaber  from  the  ap- 
propriate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  tabfe. 


JACK  RALPH  WALKER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5231* 
for  the  relief  of  Jack  Ralph  Walker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HH.  6231 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonaUty  Act,  Jack  Ralph  Walker  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  on  September  16,  1930. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  HERTHA  L.  WOHLMUTH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  711)  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hertha  L.  Wohlmuth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  711 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  32(a)(2)(D)  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  Mrs.  Hertha 


L.  Wohlmuth  of  Munich,  Bavaria,  United 
States  Zone,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  a  United  States  citizen  at  all  times 
since  December  7,  1941,  and  any  notice  of 
claim  filed  under  such  Act  by  the  said  Mrs. 
Hertha  L.  Wohlmuth  within  six  months  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  timely  filed. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ALBERT  CARTER 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3537) 
for  the  relief  of  Albert  Carter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3537 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  Albert  Carter,  of  Bemidjl,  Minnesota,  the 
sum  of  $430.28.  The  payment  of  such  sum 
shall  be  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of 
the  said  Albert  Carter  against  the  United 
States  for  refund  of  the  Federal  tax  (Im- 
posed by  section  4081  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954)  paid  by  him  on  ten  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  gallons 
of  gasoline,  which  drained  out  of  his  storage 
tanlc  and  was  lost  as  a  result  of  an  accident 
caused  by  an  unknown  trespasser  on  the 
said  Albert  Carter's  property  on  March  24, 
1963.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
m  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  there- 
of shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  b  11  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  ?.nd  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARY  F.  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3758) 
for  the  relief  of  Mary  F.  Thomas. 

Mr.  KALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OSMUNDO  CABIGAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5838) 
for  the  relief  of  Osmundo  Cabigas. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Talcott].  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


P.  F.  HINTZE 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  337)  for 
the  reUef  of  F.  F.  Hintze. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  337 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  F.  F.  Hintze,  112 
University  Street,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  Is 
relieved  of  all  liability  to  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  accrued  rentals  in  the  amount 
of  $1,280.00  claimed  to  be  due  the  United 
States  under  oil  and  gas  lease,  serial  Chey- 
enne 066038. 

The  bill  was  ordered  t©  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ROBERT  DEAN  WARD 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  2349) 
for  the  rehef  of  Robert  Dean  Ward. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Kit.  2349 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  lim- 
itations of  time  applicable  to  the  filing  of 
claims  under  subsection  (f)  of  section  5  of 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
are  hereby  waived  In  favor  of  Robert  Dean 
Ward  of  Seaside,  California,  and  his  claim 
for  benefits  thereimder  shall  be  acted  upon, 
without  regard  to  such  time  limitations,  If 
he  files  such  claim  with  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployees' Compensation,  Department  of  Labor, 
within  the  six-month  p>eriod  beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  11,  strike  "Act."  and  Insert 
"Act:  Provided,  That  no  benefits  except  hos- 
pital and  medl^jal  expenses  actually  Incurred 
shall  accrue  for  any  period  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FRANK  E.  LIPP 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1407)  for 
the  reUef  of  Frank  E.  Lipp. 


MRS.  EMILIE  BOULAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3500) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Emilie  Boulay. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3500 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  entitlement  of 
Mrs.  Emilie  Boulay,  of  Berlin,  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  after  November  1960 
on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment Income  of  the  late  Napoleon  Boulay 
(social  security  account  Numbered  001-12- 
7112),  if  the  said  Mrs.  Emilie  Boulay  files  ap- 


plication for  such  benefits  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  marriage  entered  into  by  the  said  Mrs. 
Emilie  Boulay  and  Napoleon  Boulay  on  May 
15,  1905,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  a  valid  marriage  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  In  which  the  said  Napoleon  Boulay  was 
domiciled  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BECKY  JO  AND  CHARLES  R.  SMITH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8353) 
for  the  relief  of  Becky  Jo  and  Charles  R. 
Smith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  8353 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Becky 
Jo  and  Charles  R.  Smith,  1112  North  Walnut 
Avenue,  Kannapolls,  North  Carolina,  are  re- 
lieved of  all  liability  to  refund  to  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $198.10,  representing  an 
overpayment  of  class  Q,  allotment  for  May 
1964,  due  to  an  error  In  computation  by  the 
United  States  Army.  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  dis- 
bursing officer  of  the  United  States,  full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Becky  Jo  and  Charles  R.  Smith 
the  amount  certified  to  them  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  as  the  aggregate  amount 
paid  to  the  United  States  by  the  said  Becky 
Jo  and  Charles  R.  Smith,  or  withheld  by  the 
United  States  from  amounts  due  them,  on 
account  of  the  liability  referred  to  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Committee  amendent : 

Page  2,  line  4,  strike  "to  them." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  GUILLERMO  CASTRHiLO 
(FERNANDEZ) 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (S.  374)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Guillenno  Castrillo 
(Fernandez) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  374 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Doctor 
Guillenno  CastrUlo  (Fernandez)  may  be  nat- 
uralized upon  compliance  with  all  of  the  re- 
quirements of  title  in  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  except  that  no  period  of 
residence    or    physical   presence   within   the 
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United  States  or  any  State  shall  be  required, 
m  addition  to  his  residence  and  physical 
presence  within  the  United  States  since  Sep- 
tember 17,  1960. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


KIM   SUNG   JIN 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1647)  for 
the  relief  of  Kim  Sung  Jin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

S.    1647 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Kim  Sung  Jin  may  be  classified 
as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)  (1)  (P),  and  a  petition  may  be 
filed  In  behalf  of  the  said  Kim  Sung  Jin  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Sims,  Junior,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  205(b) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  sub- 
ject to  all  the  conditions  In  that  section  re- 
lating to  eligible  orphans. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Tl\at.  for  the  purposes  of  sections  203(a) 
(2)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Kim  Sung  Jin  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Sims,  Junior,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States:  Provided.  That 
the  natural  parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


KEN  ALLEN  KEENE   (YASUO 
TSUKIKAWA) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  2039)  for 
the  relief  of  Ken  Allen  Keene  (Yasuo 
Tsukikawa) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2039 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Covg'^ess  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  section  205(c).  relating  to  the 
number  of  petitions  which  may  be  approved 
In  behalf  of  eligible  orphans,  shall  be  inap- 
plicable in  the  case  of  a  petition  filed  in  be- 
half of  Ken  Allen  Keene  (Yasuo  Tsukikawa) 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Keene,  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  619 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  fie  Inunigratlon  and  Nationality 
Act.  Nora  Isabella  Samuelli  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
.  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  oCacer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  is  available. 

Sec.  2.  The  time  Nora  Isabella  Samuelli 
has  resided  and  been  physically  present  In 
the  United  States  since  July  31,  1963,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  meet  the  residence 
and  physical  presence  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 316  of  the  Imnilgration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 
On  page  2,  strike  out  all  of  lines  3,  4,  5, 

6.  and  7. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

LOUIS  SHCHUCHINSKI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3236) 
for  the  relief  of  Louis  Shchuchlnski. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3236 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
pvu-poses  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Louis  Shchuchlnski  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
asof  October  3,  1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Act,  relating  to  the  number  of  petltlona 
which  may  be  approved,  shall  be  Inapplicable 
in  this  case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  jead  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NORA  ISABELLA   SAMUELLI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  619)  for 
the  relief  of  Nora  Isabella  SamueUi. 


MORRIS  L.  KAIDEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6728) 
for  the  relief  of  Morris  L.  Kaiden. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DAVID  GLENN  BARKER  (JAI  YUL 
SUNG)  AND  RICHARD  PAUL 
BARKER  iPIL  SU  PARK) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6112) 
for  the  relief  of  David  Glenn  Barker 
(Jai  Yul  Sung)  and  Richard  Paul 
Barker  <  Pil  Su  Park) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6112 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  David  Glenn  Barker  (Jai  Yul 
Sung)  and  Richard  Paul  Barker  (Pil  Su 
Park)  may  be  classified  as  eligible  orphans 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F) 
of  that  Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed 
In  their  behalf  by  Sergeant  First  Class  and 
Mrs.  Allen  N.  Barker,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of  that 
Act.  subject  to  all  the  conditions  In  that 
section  relating  to  eligible  orphans.  Section 
205(c)   of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 


VIVIAN  COHEN  KAIDEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6729) 
for  the  relief  of  Vivian  Cohen  Kaiden. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


KI  SOOK  JUN 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9442) 
for  the  relief  of  Ki  Sook  Jun. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HM.  9442 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Kl  Sook  Jun  may  be  classified 
as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the  meaning  ol 
section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act,  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hood,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  205(b) 
of  the  Act,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  in 
that  section  relating  to  eligible  orphans. 
Section  205(c)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  relating  to  the  number  of  pe- 
titions which  may  be  approved,  shall  be  in- 
applicable in  this  case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PERMANENT     RESIDENCE     IN    THE 

UNITED      STATES      OF      CERTAIN 

ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  606)  opposing  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  in  the  United  States 
to  certain  aliens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  606 
Resolved.  That  the  Hoiise  of  Representa- 
tives does  not  approve  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  in  the  United  States  to  the 
aliens  hereinafter  named  in  which  cases  tlie 
Attorney  General  has  submitted  reports  to 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  section  244(a)(1) 
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of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  87-885  (8 
U.S.C.   1254(a)(1)): 

A-10044988,  Alhosaini.  Shaft. 

A-10845497,  Chew.  Philip  Fong. 

A-8827004,  Pang,  Richard. 

A-8926609,  Pannu.  Harpal  Singh. 

A-12150099.  Cabana.  Benedlcto  Qulpanas. 

A-6958169,  Acosta-Duarte,  Francisco. 

A-13553919,  Madrigal-Guevara.  Helen. 

A-10085453,  Yuen.  Kum  Wing. 

A-10657458,  Popovich.  Dragomlr. 

A-6436409.  Polychronlades.  George  ChrlBt. 

A-13414030,  Pao.  David  Sien  Chin. 

A-10144616,  Lee,  Duck  Jun. 

A-13697103.  Yee.  Yuk  Jue. 

A-10350042,  Watt.  Thyra. 

A-10130984,  Yu,  Shirley. 

A-12943927,  Chin.  Bo  Ming. 

A-10825983,  Chin.  Kwok  Shiin. 

A-10825990,  Chin.  Nuey  Doy. 

A-13715215.  Fong,  Wing  Bong. 

A-1 1436412,  Gee,  Jip  Loon. 

A-11811246,  Huey,  Park  Yee. 

A-12072176,  Lee,  Nee  Nang. 

A-7483240.  Ortiz-Gomez,  Miguel  Angel. 

A-13693799,  Woo,  Gar  Hong. 

A-1 1407946.  Yee.  Blng  Chee. 

A-126483242.  Yee,  Hee  Ngew.  - 

A  12642213,  Tom,  Yuen  Poo. 

A-12255912,  Won,  Dal  Chun. 

A-10491352,  Louie,  Gong  Shek. 

A-3971694,  Chan,  Wing  Cheung. 

A-13679199,  Wong,  Soon  Ho. 

A-13130619,  Ang,  Nguey  Gong. 

A-8897379,  Huang,  Chung  Liang. 

A-10825941,  Foo,  Huey. 

A-10411988,  Han.  Kim  Yo. 

A-1 1292557,  Helguera-Baldor,  Adela. 

A- 1043 7021,  Whang.  Kyu  Whan. 

A-10152447,  Tseliou,  Elenl. 

A-10044376,  Tandon.  Omkar  N. 

A-13079135,  Peng,  Kean  Llm. 

A-12757519,  Eng,  Gang  F\ing. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ARKANSAS  IS  HAPPY  NOW 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Arkan- 
sas has  moved  from  third  place  up  to  first 
place  in  the  college  football  ratings.  I 
mention  this  with  pride  and  with  hu- 
mility. 

The  University  of  Arkansas  is  in  the 
district  which  I  am  honored  to  repre- 
sent. Since  my  boyhood  days  when  I 
was  a  student  there  that  football  team 
has  always  been  first  in  my  heart  and  of 
the  people  of  Arkansas.  Now  to  achieve 
that  in  reality  is  something  that  we  shall 
always  cherish. 

Our  congratulations  go  to  Coach  Frank 
Broyles  and  the  lads  who,  under  his 
direction,  encouragement,  and  coaching, 
carry  the  ball. 

Arkansas  is  proud  today. 


MEAT  INSPECTION  LAWS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nearly  20  percent  of  the  meat  slaughtered 
and  processed  in  the  United  States  is  not 
now  covered  by  adequate  inspection  laws. 
Many  large  establishments  that  are  sub- 
ject to  other  Federal  4aJ^s,  are  exempt 
under  the  peculiar  jurisdictional  stand- 
ards of  our  meat  inspection  laws. 

For  reasons  why  legislation  is  needed 
to  stop  the  sale  of  meat  processed  from 
cancer-eyed  cows,  lump- jawed  steers, 
eyeballs,  lungs,  blood  and  chopped  hides 
to  unsuspecting  consumers  from  these 
large  and  medium  size  establishments,  I 
invite  your  attention  to  my  comments  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  January 
7  of  this  year. 

Since  1961,  I  have  been  the  promoter 
of  legislation  to  extend  consumer  pro- 
tection in  this  area  and  Senator  Neuber- 
GER  has  joined  in  recent  years  to  advo- 
cate this  legislation  In  the  Senate. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  been 
conducting  investigations  as  to  the  need 
for  these  bills  and  President  today  is  pro- 
posing new  legislation.  The  administra- 
tion's proposal  embraces  the  provisions 
of  my  bill  and  also  covers  some  addi- 
tional jurisdiction. 

I  am  today  also  introducing  the  ad- 
ministration's bill,  will  Insert  an  analy- 
sis of  it  in  the  Record,  and  have  asked 
for  hearings  on  both  it  and  my  original 
bill  early  next  year. 

I  hope  others  will  join  in  supporting 
this  legislation. 


NATIONAL  TEACHER  CORPS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  certain  communi- 
cations and  that  my  remarks  appear  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 
support  the  conference  report,  particu- 
larly those  provisions  dealing  with  the 
National  Teacher  Corps.  It  has  received 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  general 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  Hear- 
ings were  conducted  on  the  teacher  fel- 
lowship program  and  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  on  July  7,  13,  14,  and  15 
of  this  year.  The  general  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  considered  it  in  execu- 
tive session  on  Augiist  23  and  reported 
H.R.  9627  without  a  dissenting  vote. 
Legislation  to  establish  the  Corps  was 
reported  favorably  by  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  on  September 
2  (H.R.  9627.  H.  Rept.  953). 

Let  me  here  review  the  major  provi- 
sions of  the  Teacher  Corps  program: 

THE  CONCEPT 

Experienced  teachers  and  highly  qual- 
ified college  graduates  like  those  who 
made  the  Peace  Corps  such  a  success 
would  be  enrolled  for  2  years  of  service 


and  training  to  improve  the  educational 
opportunities  for  cliildren  living  in  areas 
having  a  concentration  of  families  with 
low  incomes.  Efifective  professional 
training  for  the  teacher  interns  will  be 
provided  in  the  most  deprived  rural  and 
urban  slum  schools  through  cooperative 
arrangements  between  those  schools  and 
local  colleges  and  universities. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

To  attract  and  train  bright  young  peo- 
ple who  might  not  otherwise  enter  the 
teaching  profession  or  choose  to  teach 
in  deprived  schools. 

To  bring  able  and  spirited  teaching 
help  to  our  most  needy  schools. 

OPERATION  OP  THE  TEACHER  CORPS 

Recruitment:  College  graduates  and 
experienced  teachers  will  be  recruited  for 
the  Teacher  Corps  in  a  national  cam- 
paign. A  Corps  of  some  6,000  members  is 
eventually  contemplated.  An  expected 
enrollment  of  3,750  Teacher  Corps  mem- 
bers is  expected  the  first  year. 

Interns:  College  graduates  will  serve  in 
teams  imder  the  direction  of  an  experi- 
enced Teacher  Corps  member.  They 
will  receive  3  months  of  intensive  teacher 
training  at  a  college  or  university  before 
going  into  local  school  districts  request-- 
ing  their  services.  They  will  be  i>aid  at 
the  lowest  rate  paid  by  that  district  for  a 
full-time  teacher. 

Experienced  teachers:  They  will  serve 
either  individually  in  schools  requesting 
them,  or  as  leaders  of  Teacher  Corps 
teams.  Individual  experienced  teachers 
will  be  paid  at  the  prevailing  local  rate 
for  teachers  of  comparable  experience 
and  training.  Team  leaders  may  receive 
additional  compensation  in  keeping  with 
their  added  responsibihties. 

Local  control :  Teacher  Corps  members 
will  serve  only  at  the  request  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies.  They  will  be  under  the 
same  local  authority  as  any  other  teacher 
in  the  system.  Members  will  be  enploy- 
ees  of  the  local  school  district  and  these 
districts  will  retain  full  authority  over 
curriculum  and  will  have  the  customary 
rights  of  firing  and  hiring.  At  this 
point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  a  communication  of  Octo- 
ber 15, 1965,  from  the  Secretary  of  HEW: 
The  Secretary  of  Health. 

Education,  and  Welfare. 

Washington. 
Hon.   Cabl  Perkins, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Perkins:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  Inquiry  regarding  the  Teacher  Corps 
provision  of  HH.  9567.  as  approved  by  the 
Hovise-Senate  conferees. 

The  Teacher  Corpus  wUl  impose  no  Federal 
control  over  the  authority  of  the  local  school 
district.  In  particular,  the  local  school  dis- 
trict retains  full  authority  to  select  and  re- 
ject, to  appoint  and  fire  those  recruited 
through  the  Teacher  Corps  program.  Local 
school  authorities  will  be  free  to  set  the 
criteria  for  members  they  may  wish  to  em- 
ploy. No  community  need  accept  any 
teacher  unsuitable  to  its  needs. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  seek  to  guarantee  maximum 
participation  of  local  school  authorities  by 

(a)  requesting  them  to  Indicate  the  teacher 
qualifications  they  judge  to  be  desirable;  and 

(b)  submitting  to  them  toe  approval  the 
names  of  Individual  Teacher  Corps  members 
who  are  available  for  service. 
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Thank  you  for  your  Interest.  I  believe  tlie 
Teacher  Corps  program  will  greatly  Improve 
the  educational  opportunities  for  o\ir  Na- 
tion's disadvantaged  schoolchildren.  At 
the  same  time,  It  preserves  the  valuable  tra- 
dition of  local  control  over  the  schools  In 
each  comniunlty. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  Gardner, 

Secretary. 

Training :  College  and  universities  will 
carry  out  the  intensive  3-month  teacher 
intern  training  program.  It  Is  modeled 
on  the  successful  programs  in  teacher 
education  for  college  graduates  now  op- 
erated by  some  40  institutions  of  higher 
education.  After  being  accepted  by  local 
school  districts,  interns,  while  working 
in  local  schools,  will  participate  in  In- 
service  training  programs  carried  out  by 
the  experienced  teacher  team  leader  and 
In  cooperation  with  a  college  or  univer- 
sity. It  is  expected  that  at  the  end  of 
two  years  of  teaching  and  further 
academic  study.  Teacher  Corps  interns 
will  be  able  to  earn  advanced  degrees 
and  receive  professional  certification. 
Tuition  and  university  program  costs 
will  be  paid  by  Federal  grants. 

Let  me  emphasize,  the  Teacher  Corps 
Is  a  means  of  securing  the_  trained  teach- 
er program  required  to  nieet  the  special 
education  needs  of  children  in  schools 
where  there  are  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren coming  from  low-income  families. 
The  evidence  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee in  extensive  hearings  on  this  subject, 
clearly  shows  that  these  educationally 
deprived  children  require  special  instruc- 
tional services  such  as  remedial  read- 
ing instruction,  tutoring,  and  speech 
therapy.  School  districts  serving  large 
numbers  of  these  educationally  deprived 
children  are  the  very  districts  which  are 
least  able  to  afford  such  in-service 
teacher  training  programs — or  are  the 
least  able  to  recruit  and  attract  spe- 
cialized and  qualified  teaching  person- 
neli  At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  record  ques- 
tions and  answers  concerned  impor- 
tant aspects  of  the  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
posal: 

Teacher  Corps 

Question.  What  Is  the  Teacher  Corps? 

Answer.  Under  title  V-B  of  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation .\ct,  dedicated  and  able  young  men 
and  women — like  those  who  have  made  the 
Peace  Corps  such  a  success — will  be  recruited 
and  trained  to  teach  where  they  are  most 
needed,  in  city  slums  and  areas  of  rural  pov- 
erty across  the  Nation.  Teacher  Corps  mem- 
bers will  be  recruited  nationally  on  the  basis 
of  talent  and  promise  and  will  be  trained  by 
the  Nation's  colleges  and  universities.  They 
will  serve  up  to  2  years — side  by  side  with 
local  teachers — on  request  from  State  and 
local  educational  authorities.  Some  will  be 
Experienced  teachers;  others,  teacher  interns 
who  will  work  in  teams  under  the  direction 
of  experienced  teachers.  And  will  get  uni- 
versity preservice  training  as  well  as  a  pro- 
gram of  in-service  graduate  education  lead- 
ing to  an  advanced  degree. 

Question.  How  much  money  is  available 
for  the  National  Teacher  Corps? 

Answer.  Just  over  $36  million  has  been 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1966  and  there  will 
be  $64.7  mlUlon  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

Question.  Why  is  the  Teacher  Corps  neces- 
sary? 

Answer.  In  1964.  there  were  more  than 
82.000  full-time  teachers  with  less  than 
standard  certificates.     The  majority  of  these 
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were     concentrated     In     low-income     areas,    ^strengthen  significantly  the  Nation's  teach 
those  areas   which   need  the  best   teachers.     Ang  resources. 


The  National  Education  Association  esti- 
mates that  there  is  a  shortage  of  128,000 
teachers  this  year.  Moreover,  the  new  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1963  has  created  a  need  for  an  additional 
30.000  teachers  to  staff  the  new  programs 
funded. 

Question.  Who  will  pay  the  teachers'  sal- 
aries? 

Answer.  Local  school  districts  will  employ 
Teacher  Corps  members  and  pay  their  sal- 
aries. The  local  district  costs  for  the  pro- 
gram will  be  covered  by  Federal  grants  to 
the  district.  This  is  in  line  with  the  prece- 
dent set  by  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  which  provides  that  Federal 
fvmds  may  be  used  by  local  districts  to  pay 
teachers  salaries  in  low-income  areas. 

Question.  Will  this  program  lead  to  Fed- 
eral control  of  the  schools? 

Answer.  Teacher  Corps  teachers  and  teams 
are  employees  of  and  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  local  school  authorities.  The  authori- 
ties of  these  districts  request  Teacher  Corps 
members  in  the  first  place  and  have  the  right 
to  fire  them  at  any  time,  thus  assuring  that 
local  control  of  education  will  be  preserved. 

Section  516  of  title  V-B  specifically  states: 

"LOCAL     CONTROL     PRESERVED 

"Sec.  516.  Members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
shall  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
appropriate  officials  of  the  local  educational 
agencies  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  clause  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 513(a).  such  agencies  shall  retain  the 
authority  to — 

"<1)  assign  such  members  within  their 
systems; 

"(2)   make  transfers  within  their  systems; 

"(3)  determine  the  subject  matter  to  be 
taught; 

"(4)  determine  the  terms  and  continu- 
ance of  the  assignment  of  such  members 
within  their  systems." 

Question.  Will  Teacher  Corps  members  be 
adequately  trained? 

Answer.  All  inexperienced  teacher  interns 
win  receive  3  months  of  intensive  training  at 
a  college  or  university  before  going  into  local 
schools  requesting  them.  Their  training  will 
continue  in  the  school  under  the  close  su- 
pervision of  an  experienced  t«»acher  and  In 
cooperation  with  the  university. 

Question.  Are  there  any  precedents  for 
this  kind  of  training  program? 

Answer.  Yes.  Intern  training  programs  for 
college  graduates  have  been  operating  suc- 
cessfully in  the  country  since  1895.  Now 
more  than  40  institutions  including  Harvard, 
Yale,  Stanford,  and  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin have  such  programs  leading  to  mas- 
ter's degrees. 

Question.  Who  is  eligible  to  be  a  Teacher 
Corps  member? 

Answer.  A  college  graduate  with  a  bach- 
elor's degree,  whether  or  not  he  has  had 
teaching  experience,  will  be  eligible  to  be- 
come a  teacher  intern.  Experienced  teach- 
ers will  also  be  eligible  to  be  Teacher  Corps 
Intern  team  leaders  or  to  serve  individually. 

Question.  Where  will  the  Teacher  Corps 
members  work? 

Answer.  Local  schools,  both  urban  and 
rural,  having  the  highest  concentration  of 
low-income  children  will  be  eligible  to  re- 
quest Teacher  Corps  members. 

Question.  Will  this  program  take  away 
competent  teachers  from  other  areas? 

Answer.  No.  While  some  experienced 
teachers  will  be  drawn  to  schools  In  pov- 
erty areas  for  2  years  of  service.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  they  will  be  returning  at  the 
end  of  that  period  to  their  home  districts. 
By  encouraging  dedicated  college  graduates, 
who  would  not  normally  enter  the  teaching 
profession,  to  become  teachers  and  work  with 
the  disadvantaged  youth  of  this  country,  it 
is    expected    that    the    Teacher    Corps    will 


Question.  What  will  be  the  role  of  State 
educational    agencies    in    National    Teacher 
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iwer.  The  State  educational  agencies 
will  act^s  advisers  and  consultants  on  every 
step  in/the  program-recruitment,  selection, 
training,  and  assignment. 

Question.  How  has  this  measure  been  given 
adequate  consideration  by  Congress? 

Answer.  The  bill  was  considered  at  length 
by  the  Congress.  Four  days  of  hearings  on 
this  legislation  were  held  before  the  Gen- 
eral Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
Further,  the  bill  was  reported  out  by  the 
committee.  As  a  result  of  careful  scrutiny 
in  the  Senate  the  bill  was  included  in  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  The  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference agreed  to  its  Inclusion. 

Question.  Does  the  Teacher  Corps  really 
belong  In  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965' 

Answer.  Yes.  For  two  reasons:  First,  this 
measure  will  give  the  grade  and  high  schools 
of  this  country  supplementary  teaching 
services.  It  will  provide  extra  teachers 
and  extra  teaching  skills  In  these  areas; 
second,  for  higher  education,  the  Teacher 
Corps  will  stimulate  and  encourage  college 
graduates  to  enter  the  teaching  profession- 
supplementing  their  classroom  experience 
with  on-the-job  contact  with  students. 
Further,  the  program  also  Includes  fellow. 
ships  and  grants  for  Individuals  seeking  to 
Improve  their  teaching  ability  through  fur- 
ther academic  training.  It  Is  an  education 
measure  on  all  of  these  counts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  number  of 
wires  and  messages  that  I  have  received 
from  educators  and  concerned  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation  urging  this  body 
to  adopt  the  conference  report  and  re- 
tain those  provisions  for  the  National 
Teacher  Corps.  I  think  these  messages 
are  evidence  of  the  great  need  for  this 
program  and  the  prevailing  belief 
among  those  who  know  best  that  it  not 
only  is  a  worthwhile  program,  but  is 
greatly  needed: 

Baton  Rouge,  La., 

October  16, 1965. 
Representative  Carl  Perkins, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urgently  request  you  support  conference 
report  on  H.R.  9567,  Higher.  Education  Act 
of  1965. 

Dr.  James  Perry, 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children. 

I     Visalia,  Calif., 
'         October  16. 1965. 
Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washingrton,  D.C.: 

Strongly  urge  yovir  support  In  conference 
report  H.R.  9567  on  October  19. 

Council  for  Exceptional  Children, 

Chapter  225. 

Baltimore,  Md., 
October  15,  1965. 
Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Edux:ation, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  your  support  of  Higher  Education 
Act,  as  amended,  when  it  comes  before  House 
of  Representatives  for  action.  Both  Teach- 
ers Corps  and  fellowship  provisions  are  ad- 
vantageous to  Maryland. 

James  A.  Sensenbattgh, 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Maryland  State  Department  of  Education. 
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Hartford,  Conn.. 

October  IS.  1965. 
Congressman  Carl  Perkins, 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  Education. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Hope  you  will  favor  Higher  Education  Act 
now  before  you.  The  National  Teacher  Corps 
section  particularly  will  effectively  stimulate 
the  recruitment  and  training  of  teaching 
personnel  for  areas  where  urgently  needed. 
William  J.  Sanders, 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Connecticut, 


Little  Rock,  Ark., 

October  15. 1965. 
Representative  Carl  Perkins, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  support  the  higher 
education  bill  which  has  been  reported  out 
of  conference  committee  between  House  and 
Senate  and  which  Is  due  for  a  vote  in  the 
House  early  next  week.  Arkansas  would 
benefit  from  all  asF>ects  of  the  proposal  es- 
pecially that  part  of  the  bill  which  would 
provide  a  Teacher  Corps.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  approval  of  local  school  board 
of  individuals  assigned  as  Interns  is  a  re- 
quirement of  the  proposed  legislation.  I 
strongly  urge  your  favorable  consideration 
of  this  bill  as  It  Is  badly  needed  In  many 
sections  of  our  Nation,  especially  In  our 
school  districts  located  in  economically  and 
culturally  deprived  areas. 

A.  W.  FoRa. 
Arkansas  Commissioner  of  Education. 


Albany,  N.Y.. 
October  15. 1965. 
Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  proposed  Higher 
Education  Act  as  it  has  emerged  from  con- 
ference. Its  total  provisions  will  do  much 
for  the  quality  and  equality  of  educational 
opportunity.  I  am  assured  that  In  carrying 
out  the  Teacher  Corps  program  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  will  provide  complete  local  op- 
tion and  full  State  consultation. 
Best  regards. 

Evi'ALD  B.  Nyquist. 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Education. 


Salem,  Oreg., 
October  18, 1965. 
Carl  Perkins, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Horrified  and  dismayed  by  move  to  recom- 
mit higher  education  bill  rumored  here. 
Makes  no  sense  to  equip  schools  with  mate- 
rials, learning  devices,  under  111  National 
Defense  Education  Act;  reorient  and  reteach 
them  under  title  XI,  bolster  and  broaden  lo- 
cal level  organization,  cooperation,  concept 
and  conditions  under  1,  11,  111,  ESEA — then 
refuse  basic  Ufeblood  of  better  college  In- 
struction and  preservice  experiences  to  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  teacher  and  school 
patrons.  Strongly  urge  you,  other  battlers 
for  better  education  in  House,  to  stand  firm 
and  demand  that  will  of  majority,  reflecting 
will  of  Nation,  override  parliamentary  polit- 
ical tactic. 

Association    of    Chief    State    School 
Audiovisual  Officers, 

Henry  C.  Ruark,  Jr., 

Executive  Secretary. 

Blue  Island,  lu,., 

October  18, 1965. 
Carl  Perkins, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

South  Cook  County  Chapter  377.  Council 
lor  Exceptional  Children,  urgently  request 
your  support  of  House  bill  9567. 

Marie  McPherson. 


Frankfort,  Kt., 
October  18. 1965. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Understand  conference  report  on  H.R.  9567 

will  come  before  the  House  on  October  18 

or  19.     Request  you  to  vote  against  effort 

to  recommit  and  for  the  conference  report. 

Harry  M.  Sparks, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Tiffin,  Ohio, 
October  18.  1965. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 
Vote  against  motion  to  recommit  H.R.  9567. 
Richard  Pfeiffer, 

TiffUn  University. 


Providence,  R.I., 

October  18.  1965. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Request  you  vote  against  possible  motion 
to  recommit  higher  Education  Assistance  Act 
of  1965  (H.R.  9567)  at  Tuesday,  October  19, 
session. 

Johnson  and  Wales  Junior 

College  of  Business, 
Edward  P.  Triangolo,  President. 


New  Kensington,  Pa., 

October  18,  1965. 
Congressman  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  be  present  October  19,  vote  and  sup- 
port H.R.  9567.  This  Is  Important  and  neces- 
sary to  the  youth  of  the  Nation. 

Harry  Ryan, 
New  Kensington  Commercial  School. 


Madison,  Wis., 
October  18,  1965. 
Representative  Carl  Perkins, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urgent  that  higher  education  bill  as  re- 
ported by  conference  committee  be  passed. 
Trust  effort  on  Tuesday  to  recommit  for 
purpose  of  eliminating  Teachers  Corps  will 
fail.  We  heartily  endorse  Teacher  Corps  and 
believe  unequivocally  that  local  control  Lb 
assured  in  present  version. 

Fred  Harvey  Harrington, 
President,  University  of  Wisconsin. 


Chattanooga,  Tenn., 

October  18.  1965. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  B.C.: 

May  I  urge  your  presence  and  your  vote 
against  recommitting  H.R.  9567,  Higher  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act  of  1965,  scheduled  to 
come  up  tomorrow. 
Kindest  regards. 

Roy  McKenzie,  Jr., 

McKemie  College. 


White  Plains,  N.Y., 

October  18,  1965. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Respectfully  request  your  support  of  con- 
ference committee  bill  of  Higher  Education 
Act,  H.R.  9567. 

Philip  C.  Martin, 
President,  Westchester  Community  College. 


Rochester,  N.Y., 

October  18,  1965. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

As  one  committed  to  the  Interest  of  higher 
education  I  should  like  to  urge  that  you 
vote  approving  HJR.  9567. 

Arthur  L.  Assum, 
Dean,  University  School, 

University  of  Rochester. 


Salem,  Oreg., 
October  18,  1965. 
Carl  Perkins, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Rumored  move  In  House  to  recommit 
higher  education  bill  deeply  concerns  and 
puzzles  professional  throughout  educational 
world.  Reporting  for  readerships  of  oldest, 
largest  professional  AV  magazine.  On  basis 
of  5  years  of  national  surveys,  be  assured 
that  those  dedicated  to  better  instruction 
through  modern  media  know  higher  educa- 
tion badly  lu  need  of  same  stimulation  assist- 
ance, support  as  accorded  public  schools 
since  1959  under  title  111,  other  National 
Defense  Education  Act  titles. 

Please  let  your  colleagues  in  House  and 
Senate  know  groundswell  of  demand  which 
exists  throughout  Nation  for  just  the  kinds 
of  action  taken  in  the  higher  education 
bill  long  overdue. 

Henry  C.  Ruark,  Jr., 

Editor, 
AFL  Screen  AV  Guide  Magazine. 


Wapato,  Wash., 
October  18,  1965. 
Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.:        -  ^~~ 

Washington  State  Federation  of  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children  lends  its  whole- 
hearted support  to  H.R.  9567. 

Albert  H.  Marshall,  Jr., 

President. 


MUNCIE,  IND., 

October  18,  1965. 
Congressman  Carl  Perkins, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  would  appreciate  your  support  of  the 
conference  committee  request  on  higher  ed- 
ucation bill  (H.R.  9567)  provision  regarding 
National  Teachers  Corps,  fellowships  for 
teachers  and  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  Improved  teacher  education 
particularly  significant  to  Ball  State  and  the 
quality  of  our  teacher  education  program. 

John  R.  Emens, 
President,  Ball  State  University. 

Casper,  Wtc, 
October  18,  1965. 
Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Will  appreciate  your  assistance  and  sup- 
port of  conference  report  on  H.R.  9567,  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  regarding 
scholarships  for  teachers  In  special  education. 
Verda  James, 
Legislation  Chairman, 
Special  Classes  for  the  Handicapped,  Inc. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,     '' 
October  18,  1965. 
Representative  Carl  Perkins, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Sincerely  hope  you  and  your  colleagues  ac- 
cept the  conference  committee  reix>rt  on  the 
higher  education  bill  as  given. 

Wesley  J.  P.  Grabow, 
~    Director  of  Audiovisuxil  Education 
Service, 

University  of  Minnesota. 
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East  St.  Louis, 
October  18, 1965. 
Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Our  members  urge  you  to  support  the  con- 
ference repxjrt  on  House  bill  9567. 

Cahokia  Chapter, 
Illinois  Council  for  Exceptional  Children. 

Casper,  Wyo. 
October  18, 1965. 
Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  support  of  conference  report  on  H.R. 
9567.  scholarships  for  teachers  In  special 
education. 

Path.  E.  Ellenberg. 
Wyoming  Association  for 

Retarded  Children. 


Washington,  D.C, 

October  19,1965. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  National  Education  Association's 
Board  of  Directors,  by  formal  resolution  on 
October  17,  reaffirmed  the  NEA's  support 
of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  9567,  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  including  the 
Teacher  Corps  program.  The  NEA  board 
represents  the  940,000  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. We  urge  your  continued  outstand- 
ing leadership  to  secure  enactment  of  this 
vitally  Important  legislation  before  the  close 
of  the  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

John  M.  Lumley, 
Director,  Division  of  Federal  Relations, 

National  Edux:ation  Association. 


Lincoln.  Nebr.. 
October  18.1965. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C: 

All  Nebraskans  urging  suppwrt  and  passage 
H.R.  9567,  Higher  Education  Act,  Tuesday 
19th,  and  opposing  recommitment  to  com- 
mittee. 

Prank  A.  Lundy, 
University  of  Nebraska  Libraries. 


RocKFOBO,  III., 
October  18,1965. 
Representative  Carl  Perkins, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

TCEC  No.  39  of  the  Rockford  area  encour- 
ages your  support  of  H.R.  9567  when  It  comes 
out  of  the  conference  committee,  Tuesday, 
October  19, 1965. 

Naomi  Thalen, 

Secretary. 


Henniker,  N.H., 
October  18,1965. 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman,  House  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.C: 
Urge  quick  passage  of  amended  higher  ed- 
ucation bill  of  1965.  the  one  bill  in  support  of 
small  colleges. 

H.  Raymond  Danforth, 
President,  New  England  College. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa, 

October  18, 1965. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Higher  Education  Act  must  meet  House 
test  Tuesday.  Hope  you  will  support  pass- 
age of  act  In  present  form,  which  could  be  of 
enormous  benefit  to  higher  education.  Apy- 
parently  critics  are  attacking  Teacher  Corps 
provision  on  ground  that  local  control  of  edu- 
cation Jeopardized.  In  my  Judgment,  local 
control  fully  assured,  and  Teachers  Corps 
would  make  significant  contribution. 
Howard  R.  Bowen, 
President,  University  of  Iowa. 


Gas  City.  Ind., 
October  18,  1965. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins. 
Representative.  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Please  be  present  and  vote  against  motion 
-to  recommit  HR.  9567. 

Indiana  Northern  Universitt. 


Boston.  Mass., 
October  18, 1965. 
Hon.  C.«L  D.  Perkins. 
Representative.  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Re  H.R.  9567,  Fisher  Junior  College  urges 
you  to  vote  against  motion  to  "ecommit  this 
bill. 

S.  L.  PiSHER, 

President. 


essential  support  to  higher  education  in  areas 
of  strategic  need.  Title  VI,  by  assisting  use 
of  new  media,  will  update  instruction,  vital- 
Ize  teaching,  and  provide  increased  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  more  students.  We 
request  your  support. 

Marcus  Konick, 
Director,   Bureau   of  Instructional  Ma- 
terials and  Service,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction. 


Groton,  Mass.. 
October  18,  1965. 
Representative  Carl  Perkins. 
Washington,  D.C: 
Vote  "Yes"  on  higher  education  bill. 

Lodema  Bixby. 
FrrcHBURC.  Mass. 


MOREHEAD,  KY., 

October  18. 1965. 
Hon.  C.«L  D.  Perkins, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  Industrial  arts  facility  at  Morehead 
State  College  takes  this  opportunity  to  urge 
you  to  vote  against  the  motion  to  recommit 
HH.  9567  and  to  vote  for  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  9567.  We  certainly  are  grate- 
ful to  you  for  the  leadership  you  have  so 
ably  demonstrated  in  supporting  legislation 
affecting  other  phases  of  education  and  trust 
that  you  will  support  the  provision  for  the 
NDEA  Institute  for  Industrial  Arts  In  the 
same  manner. 

Norman  Roberts, 

Robert  Newton, 

Clyde  Hackler, 

Ed  Nass, 

Dr.  C.  Nelson  Grote. 

J.  T.  Mate. 

Lexington,  Kt., 
October  18,1965. 
Representative  Carl  Perkins, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  was  happy  to  talk  with  you  about  H.R. 
9567.     If   you   can,   in   conscience,   continue 
to  oppose  recommital  of  the  bill  and  vote  for 
Its  passage.    Higher  education  in  Kentucky, 
Including   the   university   and   all   our  new 
community  colleges,  will  benefit  therefrom. 
Stuart  Forth, 
Director  of  Libraries. 
University  of  Kentucky. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

October  19.  1965. 
Carl  D.  Perkins, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  strongly  support  conference  bill  H.R. 
9567    for    higher    education    and    urge    Its 
prompt  ratification  by  the  Congress. 
Clarence  C.  Walton, 
Dean,  School  of  General  Studies, 

Columbia  University. 

Harrisburc,  Pa., 
October  19,  1965. 
Representative  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

We  respectfully  urge  prompt  action  on  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  In  the  version 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees.     It  will  provide 


Newton,  Mass., 
October  18, 1965. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
House  Office  Building, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  call  your  attention  to  Tuesday's  motion 
to  recommit  H.R.  9567  to  tisk  your  support 
in  voting  against  this  motion. 

Sister  Roberta  Dean, 

Quinas  School. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

October  19,  1965. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Pennsylvania   State  Federation   CEC  with 
over  2,000  members  urge  supportive  action 
on  Higher  Education  Act,  H.R.  9567. 
Lorraine  R.  Briskman, 
State  Legislative  Chairman. 


STUDENT  DEMONSTRATIONS  MUST 
NOT  BE  MISINTERPRETED 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  press  re- 
ports today  indicate  that  the  radio  and 
other  form;;  of  propaganda  communica- 
tion in  the  Communist  world  have  given 
a  great  deal  of  publicity  to  the  so-called 
student  demonstrations  held  in  this 
country  during  the  past  several  days. 

I  am  certain  that  I  speak  for  all  Amer- 
icans when  I  say  that  Moscow,  Peiping, 
and  Hanoi  will  have  badly  misread  the 
determination  of  the  American  people  if 
they  give  any  significance  to  these  so- 
called  demonstrations. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as 
represented  by  both  political  parties,  has 
aflarmed  time  and  time  again  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  American  people  to  live  up 
to  the  commitments  which  we  have  in 
southeast  Asia.  Let  there  be  no  doubt 
about  that.  These  demonstrations  have 
been  infiltrated  by  the  Communists,  but 
they  wiU  have  no  success  whatsoever. 
They  repn^ent  a  tiny  but  vocal  minority. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
pursuing  a  policy  which  has  the  support 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people.  I  think  It  well  that 
the  Communist  world  understand  that 
we  shall  not  retire  from  Vietnam  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  world  as  long  as 
the  commitments  that  they  have  made 
there  as  elsewhere  are  not  honored. 
We  intend  to  keep  our  word — we  do  not 
Intend  to  bow  to  Communist  pressure  or 
Communist  propaganda. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Over  the  past 
weekend,  on  several  occasions,  I,  as  a 
leader  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  was  asked 
for  my  reaction  to  the  student  demon- 
strations. My  reply  has  been  that  those 
who  acted  irresponsibly  by  the  burning  of 
draft  cards  and  violent  language  have 
acted  in  a  shameful  and  disgusting  man- 
ner. They  have  been  doing  a  great  in- 
justice to  those  who  are  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam and  those  who  are  ti-ying  to  be  sure 
and  certain  that  Communist  aggression 
does  not  pay  off. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  and  the  President  that  as  long 
as  our  policy  is  one  of  firmness  in  South 
Vietnam  or  elsewhere  throughout  the 
world,  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  will 
stand  forthrightly  in  opposition  to  the 
Kremlin  and  to  Peiping. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  very  fine  statement. 


STATEMENT  OF  ONE  SERVING  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  read  a  letter  I  received 
from  a  young  man  who  is  serving  in 
Vietnam. 

Bien  Ho  a  Air  Force  Base, 

September  16,  1965. 
Hon.  Elmer  J.  Holland, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  My  travels  upon  graduating  from 
the  Academy  last  year  have  carried  me  from 
Port  Banning  to  Hawaii  to  Vietnam.  I'm 
now  serving  with  a  helicopter  company  at 
Bien  Hoa.  I  have  a  platoon  of  volunteer 
"shot  gunners"  from  the  25th  Infantry  Di- 
vision in  Hawaii.  We  ride  as  door  gunners 
on  the  helicopters  during  assaults.  We  are 
all  well  equipped,  well  clothed,  and  well  fed 
here.  Our  company  just  received  the  latest 
CH-ID  helicopters  made  by  Bell.  They  are 
faster  and  more  powerful  than  our  old  ones. 

We  work  7  days  a  week,  with  our  people 
flying  every  day.  It's  pretty  much  the  same 
all  over,  but  some  people  don't  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  hot  meals  and  a  dry  place  to 
sleep  that  we  enjoy  here  at  the  air  base.  It's 
a  tough  life,  but  no  one  complain.s.  People 
do  feel  disappointed  though  when  we  read 
In  the  papers  about  students  trying  to  stop 
troop  trains  and  people  rushing  to  get  mar- 
ried to  avoid  the  draft. 

It  seems  as  though  our  strategy  Is  work- 
ing and  we've  turned  the  tide,  but  there  is 
still  much  to  be  done.  The  biggest  mistake 
we  could  make  now  Is  to  stop  bombing  North 
Vietnam.  We  learned  In  Korea  that  ne- 
gotiations can  last  for  years  If  you  let  up 
the  pressure  when  you  go  to  the  conference 
table.  The  American  troops  here  are  doing 
real  well.  There  Is  a  growing  impatience 
with  the  armed  Republic  of  Vietnam  lack  of 
competence  and  initiative.  It's  a  shame 
Americans  have  to  do  all  the  dirty  work,  but 
then  these  people  have  been  fighting  for 
many  years  and  probably  don't  realize  the 
gravity  of  the  situation. 

The  pay  raise  was  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  all.  I  know  It  helped  me  a  lot.  I  got 
Diarried  In  August.  My  wife's  parents  are 
stationed  at  Schofield  Barracks  in  Hawaii. 

I  enjoy  my  work  as  an  oflBcer  In  the  Army 
and  wish  to  thank  you  again  for  providing 


me  with  an  appointment  to  the  Academy. 
Many  of  my  classmates  from  West  Point  are 
serving  here  now  and  I  rtm  Into  them  oc- 
casionally at  the  most  Improbable  places. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Thomas  G.  Faulds, 
2d  Lieutenant,  U.S.  Army. 


STUDENT  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  say 
I  am  very  happy  that  the  distinguished 
Democratic  whip  and  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  have  expressed  what 
I  believe  is  not  only  the  sentiment  of 
the  leadership  but,  I  am  sure,  the  senti- 
ment of  this  House  with  respect  to  the 
military  and  political  situation  in  Viet- 
nam and  also  with  respect  to  the  mis- 
guided, if  not,  in  the  case  of  some  par- 
ticipants in  teach-ins  and  other  demon- 
strations, subversive  acts  which  almost 
amount  to  treason. 

I  believe  the  country  and  the  world 
should  know  that  not  only  the  leader- 
ship but  also  the  Congress  is  united  in 
supporting  the  President  and  the  action 
he  has  taken  and  in  announcing  to  the 
world  that  these  recent  demonstrations 
reflect  only  a  minute  sampling  of  sen- 
timent within  the  ranks  of  a  veiy  small 
minority  of  our  people  and  particularly 
of  our  young  people.  Let  friend  and 
foe  alike  know  that  our  people  are  united 
in  their  patriotism  and  in  support  of  the 
strong  policies  of  the  President. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
minority  leader. 

Ml-.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  believe  it 
is  very  important  to  reaflBrm  what  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  said. 
These  demonstrators  do  represent  a  very, 
very  small  percentage  of  the  students 
and  the  youth  of  this  country.  It  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  to  believe  that  these  demor^stra- 
tors  represent  a  substantial  part  to  any 
degree  of  the  youth  of  America. 

If  the  enemy  should  make  a  miscal- 
culation, in  the  belief  that  there  was 
a  division  or  a  lack  of  unity  in  our  op- 
position to  Communist  aggression  it 
would  be  a  serious  error  for  them.  We 
should  warn  the  young  people  of  the 
serious  consequences,  if  their  demon- 
strations and  their  irresponsible  actions 
do  lead  to  a  miscalculation  on  the  part  of 
the  Communist,  whether  in  the  Kremlin 
or  Peiping. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thdbk  the  gentleman. 
I  certainly  agree.         '  , 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
concur  in  the  remarks  made  by  both 
the  minority  and  majority  leaders. 


DEMONSTRATIONS  ON  VIETNAM 
POLICY 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  my  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
majority  leader,  Mr.  Albert,  the  whip, 
Mr.  BoGGS,  and  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  the 
minority  leader.  In  the  statements  they 
made  to  the  House  with  reference  to  the 
demonstrations,  tea<;h-ins,  and  draft 
card  burnings  In  the  United  States.  I 
think  there  is  a  very  definite  connection 
between  these  demonstrations  and  the 
worldwide  Communist  conspiracy. 

house  should  investigate  "peace 
demonstrations" 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  wave  of 
teach-ins,  draft  card  burnings,  and 
demonstrations  against  our  policy  in 
Vietnam  are  designed  to  directly  aid  the 
military  aggression  of  Peiping  and 
Hanoi.  These  demonstrations  are  care- 
fully timed  with  the  ending  of  the  mon- 
soon season  when  the  Communist  ag- 
gressor in  South  Vietnam  will  be  faced 
with  increasing  American  military 
pressure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  winning  In  South 
Vietnam.  We  prevented  a  Communist 
takeover  in  Santo  Domingo,  we  are 
winning  the  economic  war,  we  are  gain- 
ing in  space,  and  the  Communists  out 
of  desperation  are  instigating  worldwide 
demonstrations.  These  demonstrations 
are  a  dangerous  and  sinister  part  of  the 
Communist  war  against  civilization. 

Yesterday  official  newspaper  mouth- 
pieces of  Moscow  and  Peiping  praised 
the  demonstrators  in  the  United  States 
and  again  lambasted  our  Vietnam 
policy.  North  Vietnam  in  its  ofiBcial 
newspaper  at  Hanoi  paid  tribute  to  the 
American  demonstrators  and  referred  to 
our  policymakers  here  in  Washington 
as  "bloodthirsty." 

Mr.  Speaker,  make  no  mistake  about 
it.  These  teach-ins,  peace  demonstra- 
tions and  draft  card  burnings  are  sup- 
ported by  Kosygin,  Mao  Tse-tung,  and 
Ho  Chi  Minh.  It  is  a  diabolical  scheme 
to  undermine  the  morale  of  our  men 
on  the  fighting  front  and  dupe  irmocent 
people  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  Introducing 
a  House  resolution  which  would  provide 
for  a  complete  investigation  of  the  con- 
nection between  teach-ins,  peace  dem- 
onstrations, draft  card  burnings,  and  the 
Communist  world  conspiracy.  This  res- 
olution would  create  a  select  committee 
of  13  Members  of  this  House  to  thor- 
oughly investigate  these  demonstrations 
and  related  activities  and  report  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  people  of  this  coim- 
try  for  remedial  action. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  of  late  a  great  deal  of  concern 
evidenced  here  about  students  and  other 
demonstrators  who  in  order  to  protest 
U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam  lie  in  front 
of  trains,  disrupt  communications  and 
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so  forth.  Recent  newspaper  headlines 
proclaimed  what  apparently  was  a  great 
victory  when  the  FBI  arrested  one  such 
demonstrator  for  burning  his  draft  card. 

Were  it  up  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Instead  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  another  article  that 
was  carried  by  UPI  on  October  14  where- 
in it  was  stated  that  a  soldier  in  the  U.S. 
Army  had  gone  on  a  hunger  strike  to 
protest  being  sent  to  Vietnam,  was  sub- 
sequently charged  with  neglect  of  duty, 
tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  prison. 
Yet.  a  U.S.  Army  commanding  general 
went  behind  the  court-martial,  did  away 
with  the  convicted  accused's  punishment 
and  an  oflQcial  Army  spokesman  gave  as 
the  reason  that  "the  whole  idea — was  to 
play  it  as  low  key  as  possible  and  avoid 
publicity."  What  he  meant  was  that  the 
Army,  too  is  afraid  of  the  "demonstra- 
tions" which  have  been  influencing  our 
national  policies  for  the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  with  Communist- 
misled  youngsters  demonstrating  vio- 
lently against  our  war  with  the  Conmiu- 
nlsts  in  Vietnam,  it  would  seem  that  our 
Federal  authorities  would  do  eversrthlng 
possible  to  maintain  the  morale  of  our 
fighting  troops. 

I  wonder  how  the  men  in  U.S.  uni- 
forms in  the  ambush-ridden  jungles  of 
South  Vietnam  feel  about  the  deal  made 
with  Pvt.  Winstel  R.  Belton  which  has 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  escape  the 
legally  imposed  consequences  of  his  de- 
spicable actions. 

Private  Belton.  described  by  UPI  as 
"a  former  civil  rights  worker  from  Mil- 
waukee," went  on  a  hunger  strike  August 
13  to  18  to  avoid  serving  his  country  when 
he  learned  that  his  unit,  the  proud  1st 
Cavalry  Division,  was  being  shipped  to 
Vietnam.  Private  Belton,  as  I  noted, 
was  tried  by  a  military  court  on  October 
6  on  charges  of  neglect  of  duty,  was  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  5  years'  im- 
prisonment, a  bad-conduct  discharge, 
and  loss  of  pay. 

As  the  inevitable  storm  of  protest 
which  seeks  to  protect  such  sacrosanct 
demonstrators  as  Private  Belton  began  to 
burst  forth,  however,  it  was  learned  that 
the  Army,  tmknown  to  the  court-martial, 
had  made  a  deal  with  Private  Belton 
promising  him  a  sentence  not  to  exceed 
1  year  in  prison,  a  bad-conduct  discharge 
and  loss  of  pay  in  return  for  his  plea  of 
guilty  to  the  lesser  charge  of  malinger- 
ing. 

But  even  this  was  apparently  not 
enough.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
shortly  thereafter,  4th  Army  commander 
Lt.  Gen.  R.  W.  Colglazier  suspended  the 
entire  sentence  and  made  it  possible  for 
Private  Belton  to  receive  an  honorable 
discharge  without  a  blot  on  his  record  if 
only  he  successfully  completes  the  re- 
maining 8  months  of  his  tour  of  duty. 
The  only  punishment  whatsoever  Is  to  be 
a  loss  of  rank  from  private  first  class 
to  private.  How  can  this  possibly  be 
justified? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
mothers  and  wives  whose  sons  and  hus- 
bands have  been  killed  and  woimded  in 
Vietnam  find  very  little  solace  in  the  fact 
that  the  Army  was  able  to  dispatch  the 
matter  of  Pvt.  Winstel  R.  Belton  in  "as 
low  key  as  possible  and  avoid  publicity." 
I  would  suggest  that  Private  Belton's 


fellow  soldiers  who  are  serving  their 
country  with  valor  and  honor  in  Viet- 
nam find  very  little  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  one  of  his  lawyers  feels  Belton  has 
taken  the  "first  step  toward  rehabili- 
tation by  pleading  guilty."  Who  wants 
to  fight  alongside  a  man  who  might 
turn  and  nm?  Why  endanger  the  brave 
Americans  in  Vietnam  with  the  presence 
of  a  man  who  might  decide  in  the  face  of 
enemy  fire  that  a  "surrender-in"  demon- 
stration might  be  in  order? 

I  suggest,  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
that  Lieutenant  General  Colglazier  has 
now  capped  his  career  with  his  actions 
in  these  premises.  It  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  congressional  investigation. 

As  for  Private  Belton.  possibly  it  would 
be  in  order  to  strike  a  new  ofiBcial  award 
from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  present  it  to  him.  It  could 
be  called.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "Benedict 
Arnold  Award." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  introduce  in  the  Record  the  UPI  re- 
port on  this  matter  published  in  the  Ala- 
bama Journal  in  Montgomery,  October 
14.  1965. 

Hunger    Striker   From   Fort  Bennino   Or- 
dered To  Combat  Duty  in  Vht 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — Pvt.  Winstel  R.  Belton, 
26.  who  went  on  a  hvinger  strike  to  keep 
from  going  to  Vietnam,  today  was  tinder 
orders  to  rejoin  his  old  outfit,  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division,  now  fighting  in  the  Vietnamese 
central  highlands. 

Belton,  a  former  football  player  and  civil 
rights  worker  from  Milwaukee,  was  convicted 
by  a  court-martial  October  6  on  a  charge  of 
neglect  of  duty  and  banded  a  5-year  prison 
term. 

But  in  the  pre-arranged  deal,  the  Army 
suspended  the  sentence  in  retxim  for  a  guilty 
plea  by  Belton.  The  Army  said  Belton  had 
implied  a  willingness  to  fulfill  his  duty  by 
serving  in  Vietnam. 

Belton  received  no  penalty  except  loss  of 
rank  from  private  first  class  to  private.  He 
will  be  honorably  discharged  if  he  success- 
fully completes  his  remaining  8  months  of 
his  hitch,  the  Army  said. 

Lt.  Gen.  R.  W.  Colglazier,  commander  of 
the  4th  Army,  issued  the  order  Wednesday 
after  studying  the  prenegotlated  court- 
martial  sentence  against  Belton. 

Belton  went  on  a  hunger  strike  at  Port 
Benning,  Oa.,  last  August  13-18  when  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division  shipped  out  to  Vietnam. 

Belton,  a  studious-looking  Negro  who 
holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in  fine  arts  from 
Arizona  State  University,  asked  to  be  tried 
In  the  4th  Army  District. 

At  the  trial,  one  of  Belton's  military  law- 
yers. Capt.  Joseph  Caneba,  Jr.,  said  Belton 
realized  he  made  a  mistake  but  took  "the  first 
step  toward  rehabilitation  by  pleading 
guilty." 

"The  whole  Idea  of  it  was  to  play  it  as  low- 
key  as  possible  and  avoid  publicity."  an  Army 
prosecutor  said.  Before  the  negotiated  plea 
was  announced,  the  defense  had  questioned 
the  legality  of  U.S.  Involvement  in  Vietnam. 


Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
share  the  concern  of  others  in  this  body 
regarding  the  demonstrations  whlcli 
have  taken  place  over  last  weekend.  It 
is  tragic  to  see  some  of  our  professors 
and  young  men  and  women  who  fall  prey 
to  an  ideology  that  is  dedicated  to  the 
destruction  of  a  fundamental  right  that 
we  have  in  this  country,  the  right  of 
freedom  of  assembly  and  to  demonstrate 
These  misguided  citizens  are  abusing 
this  right. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  heartening 
to  find  on  the  wire  services  today,  on  the 
UPI  service,  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  500  Boston  University  students  have 
signed  their  names  to  a  resolution  sup- 
porting President  Johnson's  ix>licy  in 
Vietnam. 

The  wire  states  as  follows: 

A  resolution  was  circulated  by  leaders  of 
the  university's  Young  Democrat  and  Young 
Republican  Clubs  to  counter  weekend  dem- 
onstrations by  students  against  U.S.  policy 
in  Vietnam. 

Officials  of  the  2  clubs,  after  4  hours  of 
signature  collecting,  said  they  hope  to  ob- 
tain 3,000  signatures  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

Then.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  included  in 
that  release  the  following  article: 

ViLLANOVA,  Pa. — Villanova  University  stu- 
dents plan  to  send  20,000  greeting  cards  to 
U.S.  servicemen  in  Vietnam  for  Christmas  as 
a  countermeasure  to  the  demonstrations 
against  the  Vietnam  fighting. 

Also  contained  in  the  release  is  a  state- 
ment as  follows: 

Prank  Eck.  of  Richmond,  Va.,  president  of 
the  Student  Government  Association,  said 
each  of  the  4,500  vmdergraduate  students  at 
the  university  will  be  urged  to  send  5 
Christmas  cards  to  the  servicemen. 

The  cards  will  be  delivered  by  "mall  call 
Vietnam,"  at  nearby  Bryn  Mawr,  an  organi- 
zation formed  about  1  week  ago  to  "see  that 
every  serviceman  in  Vietnam  receives  a 
greeting  at  Christmas." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  these  students 
who  are  Indicating  their  support  of  their 
coimtry's  policy  which  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  the  outstanding  and  over- 
whelming number  of  our  young  people 
support  our  Government  in  this  action, 

I  want  to  commend  both  the  Boston 
University  and  the  students  at  Villanova 
University,  and  other  universities,  for 
taking  this  stand.  We  know  that  they 
are  in  the  majority  and  that  the  mis- 
guided young  people  who  are  using  this 
demonstration  technique  are  in  the  mi- 
nority, but  they  seem  to  be  getting  the 
press.  I  hope  the  press  will  give  more 
attention  to  our  dedicated  students  who 
are  actively  supporting  their  Govern- 
ment and  appreciate  the  precious  herit- 
age that  is  theirs. 
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UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS  WHO  SUP- 
PORT OUR  COUNTRY  S  POLICY  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OF  FEDERAL  MEAT 
INSPECTION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ANALYSIS  or  H.R.   11670,  A  BIIX  TO  EXTEND  TtD- 
ERAL   meat  INSPECTION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
following  Is  an  analysis  of  the  adminis- 


tration's proposal  to  extend  Federal  meat 
inspection.  The  bill  I  have  promoted 
for  several  years  covers  slaughter  in 
those  plants  large  enough  to  be  covered 
for  labor-management  relations  pur- 
poses by  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  The  ad- 
ministration's bill  covers  most  other 
establishments  also  unless  they  are  sub- 
ject to  adequate  State  inspection  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  exempts  them 
because  their  volume  of  operation  is  too 
small  for  inspection  to  be  practicable  or 
necessary  to  protect  the  public.  The  de- 
tailed analysis  follows: 
ANALYSIS  OF  Bill  Amending  the  Meat  In- 
spection Act 

Section  1.  The  legislation  authorizing  Fed- 
eral meat  Inspection  consists  of  provisions  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation 
Act  of  March  4,  1907,  as  amended.  The  first 
section  of  the  bill  would  designate  such  pro- 
rtslons  as  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  and  assign 
section  numbers  to  the  presently  undesig- 
nated paragraphs. 

Section  2.  This  section  makes  statutory 
findings  regarding  the  interstate  nature  of 
commerce  in  meat  and  meat  food  products, 
the  burdening  effect  of  intrastate  commerce 
m  unwholesome  meat  upon  interstate  com- 
merce in  meat  and  the  need  to  regulate  in- 
trastate commerce  in  order  to  effectively 
regulate  Interstate  commerce  In  furtherance 
of  the  purpose  of  the  act. 

Section  3.  This  section  would  extend  the 
inspection  requirements  of  the  act  to  the 
slaughtering  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  goats, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  carcasses,  parts 
thereof,  meat  or  meat  food  products  of  such 
animals,  for  intrastate  commerce.  The  pres- 
ent act  applies  to  such  operations  for  pur- 
poses of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  The 
section  also  makes  ante  mortem  inspection 
mandatory  whereas  it  is  now  discretionary. 

Section  4.  This  section  would  delete  lim- 
iting language  to  make  it  clear  that  the  post 
mortem  inspection  provisions  of  the  act 
apply  to  articles  "capable  of  use  as  human 
food"  rather  than  intended  for  such  use  and 
eliminate  other  restrictive  terminology. 

Section  5.  This  section  would  clarify  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
restrict  entry  of  carcasses,  parts  thereof, 
meat,  and  meat  food  products  into  federally 
Inspected  establishments  to  federally  in- 
spected articles  moved  directly  from  other 
federally  Inspected  establishments  or  from 
other  locations  under  conditions  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  articles  were  federally  in- 
spected and  are  not  adulterated,  and  other- 
wise In  compliance  with  the  act  Authority 
to  regulate  the  entry  of  other  materials 
would  also  be  clarified. 

Section  6.  This  section  would  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
regulate  all  aspects  of  the  labeling,  marking, 
and  packaging  of  articles  specified  in  the  bUl, 
to  prevent  the  use  of  false  or  misleading  la- 
bels, marks,  or  containers.  Controls  have 
been  exercised  by  the  Secretary  over  such 
matters  for  many  years  and  these  changes 
win  not  have  any  impact  on  the  regulated  in- 
dustry. Provision  would  be  made  for  appeal 
and  Judicial  review  of  disapproval  of  marks, 
labels,  and  containers  comparable  to  that 
contained  In  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  457)  which  served  as  a  model 
for  many  of  the  provisions  In  this  section 
of  the  bill.  Specific  authority  Is  vested  in 
the  Secretary  to  establish  standards  of  Iden- 
tity and  fill  of  container  not  Inconsistent 
with  such  standards  as  may  be  established 
under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are 
to  consult  prior  to  Issuance  of  standards 
lender  these  acts  to  avoid  inconsistency. 

Section  7.  This  section  would  strengthen 
the  principal  prohibitory  section  of  the  act 
^J    (a)    including    horses,    mules,    or    other 


equines  and  specifically  prohibiting  the 
slaughtering  of  animals  or  preparation  of 
articles,  specified  in  the  bill,  except  in  com- 
pliance with  the  act;  (b)  prohibiting  sale, 
transportation,  and  other  specified  trans- 
actions with  respect  to  meat  and  other  speci- 
fied articles  capable  of  use  as  human  food 
if  they  are  adulterated,  unfit  for  htiman  food, 
or  mlsbranded;  (c)  prohibiting  the  doing  of 
acts  which  are  intended  to  cause  or  have 
the  effect  of  causing  such  specified  articles 
to  be  adulterated,  unfit  for  human  food,  or 
mlsbranded.  (The  provisions  In  this  section 
of  the  bill  are  comparable  to  provisions  in 
section  301  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug.  Eind 
Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  331)  although  they 
would  apply  somewhat  more  broadly  to  intra- 
state as  well  as  to  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce.) 

Section  8.  This  section  of  the  bill  would 
(a)  clarify  the  application  to  brand  manu- 
facturers and  printers,  of  a  prohibition  now 
in  the  act  against  counterfeiting  ofiQcial 
marks,  etc.;  (b)  clarify  the  provisions  of  the 
act  with  respect  to  forgery,  unauthorized 
use  or  failure  to  use  official  marks,  etc.,  and 
similar  offenses;  (c)  add  a  restriction  upon 
possession  of  official  devices,  or  devices, 
labels,  meat,  meat  products,  or  other  arti- 
cles bearing  counterfeit  official  marks,  and 
similar  items,  and  add  a  prohibition  against 
knowingly  making  any  false  representation 
that  any  article  has  been  Inspected  and 
passed  under  the  act.  (These  provisions  are 
modeled  after  provisions  in  section  203(h) 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1622(h));  and  (d) 
clarify  prohibitions  with  respect  to  false 
statements  in  official  or  nonofflcial  certifi- 
cates. 

Section  9.  This  section  disqualifies  for  in- 
spection under  the  act  the  slaughtering  of 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses,  mules,  or 
other  equines,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
carcasses,  or  parts  or  products  thereof,  not 
Intended  for  human  food,  and  would  require 
such  articles  to  be  denatured  or  otherwise 
Identified  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to 
deter  their  use  as  human  food,  unless  they 
are  naturally  inedible   by  humans. 

Section  10.  This  section  would  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
dispose  of  carcasses,  parts  thereof,  meat  and 
meat  food  products  which  are  prepared  at  a 
federally  Inspected  establishment  when  not 
under  the  supervision  of  an  inspector  or  are 
prepared  otherwise  in  violation  of  the  regu- 
lations. This  could  Include  condemnation 
of  the  articles  If  they  were  so  prepared  that 
their  fitness  for  human  food  and  freedom 
from  adulteration  could  not  be  ascertained. 
This  section  also  preserves  the  general  au- 
thority for  rules  and  regulations  conferred 
by  the  act  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
for  specific  kinds  of  regulations. 

Section  11.  This  section  and  section  14  of 
the  bill  (which  would  add  section  31  to  the 
act)  would  make  uniform  provision  in  the 
act  for  the  resp>onslblllty  of  principals  for 
acts  of  their  agents. 

Section  12.  Paragraph  (a),  in  conjunction 
with  the  definition  of  a  "farmer"  and  a  "re- 
tall  dealer"  in  section  14  of  the  bill  (which 
would  add  section  34  to  the  act)  would  clarify 
and  restrict  the  present  authority  for  exemp- 
tions from  Inspection  for  farmers  and  retail 
dealers.  Exemptions  would  also  be  author- 
ized for  fanners  and  retail  dealers  from  other 
specific  provisions  of  the  act.  Exemptions 
under  this  paragraph  would  apply  to  opera- 
tions for  Interstate,  foreign  or  Intrastate  com- 
merce. Paragraph  (b)  concerns  exemptions 
from  Inspection  or  other  specific  provisions 
of  the  act  with  respect  to  establishments 
slaughtering  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  goats  or 
preparing  products  solely  for  distribution 
within  the  State,  territory,  or  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  which  the  establishment  Is  Icxiated 
and  provides  for  such  exemptions  In  speci- 
fied alternative  situations :  ( 1 )  in  case  of  ade- 
quate regulation  by  the  State  or  other  Juris- 


diction concerned;  or  (2)  in  case  the  volume 
of  operations  Is  so  minor  as  not  to  substan- 
tially affect  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
Paragraph  (c)  would  authorize  exemptions 
for  operations  and  transactions  at  a  retail 
store,  restaurant,  or  similar  place  of  business 
if  Inspection  or  application  of  the  other  spe- 
cific provisions  of  the  act  is  found  to  be  tui- 
necessary  for  protection  of  the  public  or  im- 
practicable. It  is  not  contemplated  that 
continuous  inspection  would  be  maintained 
over  the  preparation  of  meat,  etc.  at  retaU 
stores.  The  authority  for  inspection  of  re- 
tail level  activities  should  be  available,  how- 
ever, for  the  occasional  instances  in  which  it 
is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  consumers. 
Paragraph  (d)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  impose  conditions  and  restrictions 
upon  any  exemptions  under  this  section. 
Paragraph  (e)  would  prohibit  distribution  of 
exempted  articles  contrary  to  any  such  con- 
dition or  restriction  upon  such  exemption. 
Paragraph  (f)  would  exclude  from  regula- 
tion under  the  act  certain  operations  by  any 
farmer  in  preparing  meat  or  other  specified 
articles  for  use  by  his  family  and  certain 
other  p>ersons;  and  also  would  exclude  from 
the  act,  with  certain  restrictions,  the  distri- 
bution of  the  unused  portion  of  such  articles 
prepared  incidental  to  such  use. 

Section  13.  This  section  and  the  definition 
of  "adulterated"  in  section  14  of  the  bill 
(which  would  add  new  section  34  to  the  act) 
would  clarify  the  regulatory  authority  of  the 
Department  to  prevent  adulteration  of  car- 
casses, parts  thereof,  meat,  and  meat  food 
products  and  commerce  In  such  articles  when 
adulterated. 

Section  14.  This  section  would  add  15  new 
sections  to  the  act. 

New  section  22  would  transfer  the  Import 
meat  provisions  from  section  306(b)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1306(b) )  to  the 
Meat  Inspection  Act,  clarify  their  application 
to  carcasses,  parts  thereof,  and  meat  food 
products,  as  well  as  meat,  and  clarify  the 
authority  of  this  Department  to  Impose  label- 
ing (including  foreign  origin  labeling)  re- 
quirements and  requirements  to  bar  adulter- 
ated articles. 

New  section  23  would  prohibit  the  distri- 
bution in  interstate,  foreign  or  Intrastate 
commerce  of  carcasses,  parts  thereof,  meat  or 
meat  food  products  of  horses,  or  other 
equines  unless  they  are  Identified  to  show 
the  kinds  of  animals  from  which  they  were 
derived  and  authorize  requirement  that  they 
be  handled  separately  from  other  animals  or 
meats. 

New  section  24  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  prescribe  conditions 
for  storage  and  other  handling  of  carcasses, 
parts  thereof,  meat  and  meat  food  products 
of  the  specified  animals,  which  are  capable 
of  use  as  human  food,  by  persons  engaged  in 
the  business  of  buying,  selling,  freezing,  stor- 
ing, transporting  or  otherwise  handling  such 
articles. 

New  section  25:  Paragraph  (a)  would  au- 
thorize recordkeeping  requirements  with  re- 
spect to,  and  afford  access  to  the  records  and 
premises  of,  slaughterers  and  processors  of 
carcasses,  or  parts  or  products  of  carcasses  of 
the  specified  animals;  inedible  products  Tend- 
erers; meat  brokers;  Importers;  transporta- 
tion agencies;  and  other  specified  classes  of 
operators.  It  would  also  make  applicable  In 
enforcement  of  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
and  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  authorizing  requirement  of  reports 
and  administrative  subpenas  and  conferring 
other  investigative  and  hearing  powers. 

(b)  This  paragraph  would  require  registra- 
tion of  meat  brokers.  Inedible  products 
renderers,  animal  food  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  and  certain  public  warehouse- 
men handling  carcasses,  or  parts  or  products 
of  the  carcasses  of  the  specified  animals,  and 
other  specified  classes  of  operators. 
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New  section  26  would  permit  regulation  of 
the  distribution  of  dead,  dying,  crippled,  or 
dlseaf^ed  animals  or  parts  of  carcasses  of  ani- 
mals that  died  otherwise  than  by  slaughter. 
e.g..  cf  natural  causes. 

New  section  27  would  authorize  the  refusal 
or  withdrawal  of  Inspection  services  with  re- 
spect to  any  establishment  if  the  applicant 
or  recipient  Is  fotind  unfit  to  engage  In  any 
business  requiring  Inspection  under  the  act 
because  of  the  commission  of  certain  types 
of  crimes  or  specified  degrees  of  association 
with  persons  convicted  of  certain  crimes,  or 
for  other  specified  causes.  Opportunity  for 
hearing  would  be  provided  in  connection 
with  such  actions.  Authority  to  refuse  or 
withdraw  Inspection  for  other  specified  rea- 
sons would  be  preserved  and  clarified. 

New  section  28  would  provide  authority  for 
the  temporary  detention  of  carcasses,  parts 
thereof,  meat  or  meat  food  products,  or 
articles  exempted  from  the  definition  of  a 
meat  food  product,  when  there  Is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  may  be  adulterated,  unfit 
for  food,  mlsbranded  or  otherwise  in  vloln- 
tlon  of  the  act  or  other  Federal  or  State  acts 
dealing  with  the  wholesomeness  of  such 
products. 

New  section  29  would  authorize  Judlc'al 
seizure  and  condemnation  proceedings  for 
certain  carcasses,  parts  thereof,  meat  and 
meat  food  products  that  are  adulterated,  un- 
fit for  human  food,  mlsbranded  or  otherwise 
In  violation  of  the  act.  while  beln^  trans- 
ported or  held  for  sale  or  donation  at  any 
level  of  distribution  In  the  United  States. 

New  section  30  would  authorize  Injunc- 
tions to  enforce,  or  restrain  violations  of.  the 
act  and  specify  the  courts  to  have  Jxirtsdlc- 
tlon  of  cases  arising  under  the  act  other  than 
labeling  cases  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
US.  Court  of  Appeals  imder  section  5(e)  of 
the  act. 

New  section  31  as  noted  earlier,  would  pro- 
vide for  the  responsibility  of  principals  for 
acts  or  omissions  of  their  agents. 

New  section  32:  Paragraph  (a)  would  au- 
thorize cooperation  with  the  States  or  other 
Jurisdictions  In  Initiation  or  administration 
of  adequate  State  or  local  meat  Inspection 
laws  with  respect  to  cattle,  sheep,  swine. 
goats,  horses,  mules,  or  other  equlnes  and 
carcasses,  parts  thereof,  meat  and  meat  food 
products. 

Paragraph  (b)  would  provide  for.  and  out- 
line ^conditions  of.  cooperation  with  the 
States  or  other  Jurisdictions  In  the  conduct 
of  Inspection  required  under  the  Federal  act 

Paragraph  (c>  "State"  Is  defined  for  pur- 
poses of  the  section  to  Include  any  govern- 
mental subdivision  thereof. 

New  section  33  defines  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Meat  Inspection  Act  and  the  laws 
of  the  States  and  other  Jurisdictions.  It  in- 
cludes provision  that  as  to  articles  Inspected 
under  the  act  States  may  not  have  addi- 
tional or  inconsistent  labeling,  packaging,  or 
Ingredient  requirements. 

New  section  34  contains  definitions  of 
numerous  terms  used  In  the  act.  The  defini- 
tion of  meat  food  product  in  paragraph  (a) 
is  in  accord  with  long  continued  practice  In 
administration  of  the  act  and  clarifies  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcvilture  to 
except  articles  from  the  definition.  Such 
excepted  articles  are  subject  to  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Keilth,  Education,  and  Welfare  may 
require  under  section  18  of  the  bill  that  meat 
or  meat  food  products  used  therein  must 
have  been  Inspected  under  this  act.  The 
term  applied  to  products  of  equlnes  has  the 
same  comparable  meaning  as  to  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  and  goats. 

Paragraph  (b)  would  provide  a  definition 
of  the  term  "prepared"  which  would  deter- 
mine the  kind  of  establishments  required  to 
be  Inspected  or  exempted  under  the  act. 

Paragraphs  (c).  (d).  and  (e)  define  the 
terms    "offlclal    mark."    "official    Inspection 


legend."  and  "offlclal  certificate"  and  are  self- 
explanatory. 

Paragraphs  (f)  through  (1)  would  define 
the  territorial  applicability  of  the  act  and 
would  extend  It  to  the  unorganized  unin- 
corporated possessions  of  the  United  States 
The  term  "commerce"  would  be  defined  to 
Include  Interstate,  foreign,  and  Intrastate 
conamerce. 

Paragraphs  (J)  through  (m)  would  define 
the  terms  "adulterated."  "mlsbranded. ' 
"label."  and  "labeling"  In  a  manner  almost 
Identical  to  the  definition  of  the  term  In 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

Paragrnph  (n)  defines  the  term  "Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act." 

Paragraph  fo)  defines  the  terms  "pesticide 
chemical."  "food  additive."  "color  additive," 
and  "raw  agricultural  commodity"  Identical 
to  the  definition  of  the  terms  In  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

Paragraphs  (p)  through  (w)  define  the 
terms  "capable  of  use  as  human  food." 
"farmer,"  "retail  dealer,"  "household  con- 
sumer," "firm."  "meat  broker,"  "Inedible 
products  rendered."  and  "animal  food  manu- 
facturer" and  are  self-explanatory. 

New  section  35:  This  section  reduces  the 
penalties  for  violation  of  provisions  of  the 
act  to  a  misdemeanor  level  except  that  If 
the  violation  Involves  Intent  to  defraud  or 
mislead  or  the  distribution  or  attempted  dis- 
tribution of  an  article  that  Is  adulterated 
the  violation  Is  then  subject  to  felony  pen- 
alties. An  exception  Is  made  for  a  person, 
firm,  or  corporation  that  receives  In  good 
faith  any  article  for  sale  or  transportation 
which  Is  In  violation  of  the  act.  and  fur- 
nishes upon  request  of  a  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  from  whom  he  pur- 
chased or  received  such  article  and  any  other 
pertinent  Information.  The  Secretary  need 
not  refer  for  prosecution  or  other  enforce- 
ment action  minor  violations  where  It  Is 
decided  a  warning  will  be  In  the  public 
Interest. 

New  section  36  woxUd  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
The  costs  for  overtime  and  holiday  work  and 
for  supervising  the  application  of  offlclal  In- 
spection legends  to  domestic  or  Imported 
inspected  articles  subdivided,  repackaged,  or 
relabeled  elsewhere  than  where  they  were 
originally  Inspected  by  Inspectors  of  this 
Department,  and  the  portion  of  the  costs  of 
Inspection  that  exceeds  appropriations  there- 
for are  to  be  borne  by  those  receiving  such 
service. 

Section  15.  This  section  would  provide  pen- 
alties for  assaults  and  similar  offenses  against 
Inspectors  and  others  who  perform  offlclal 
duties  under  any  act  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Section  16.  This  section  of  the  bill  would 
repeal  the  present  Horse  Meat  Act.  the  act 
of  June  5,  1948.  relating  to  cost  of  Inspec- 
tion, the  overtime  pay  provisions  of  the  act  of 
July  24.  1919.  and  the  Import  meat  provi- 
sions of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  since  they 
relate  to  matters  covered  by  other  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

Section  17.  This  section  Is  the  usual  sepa- 
rability provision. 

Section  18.  (1)  Provides  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  shall  not  derogate  from  au- 
thority vested  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  prior  to  such  enactment. 
(2^  Makes  articles  mlsbranded  or  adulter- 
ated under  this  act  subject  to  action  under 
the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  also  vested  with  the  detainer 
authority  under  section  28  with  respect  to 
carcasses,  parts  thereof,  and  products  there- 
of. 

(4)  Secretary  may  authorize  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  exercise 
factory  Inspection  authority  In  plants  under 
Inspection. 


(6)  With  respect  to  articles  exempted  from 
definition  of  "meat  food  product"  because 
of  minor  nature  of  meat  content  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
exercising  his  authority  over  such  articles 
may  require  that  the  meat  used  therein  be 
only  such  as  has  been  inspected  under  this 
act. 

Section  19.  Paragraph  (a)  specifies  an  ef- 
fective date  which  Is  upon  enactment,  ex- 
cept  as  otherwise  provided  In  new  subpara- 
graphs (1)   through  (8). 

Subparagraph  (1)  provides  for  not  im- 
posing  certain  requirements  of  the 
amendments  of  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  to 
any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia until  the  expiration  of  180  days 
after  the  enactment. 

Subparagraph  (2)  provides  additional  ex- 
tension of  time  for  the  application  of  the 
Meat  Inspection  Act  In  order  for  a  State  or 
Territory  to  develop  a  meat  Inspection  sys- 
tem at  least  the  substantial  equivalent  of 
the  requirements  under  the  Meat  Inspection 
Act. 

Subparagraph  (3)  provides  for  90  day 
further  extension  of  time  for  Inspection  in 
any  establishment  when  the  Secretary  de- 
termines It  is  Impracticable  to  provide  such 
Inspection. 

Subparagraph  (4)  provides  for  an  addi- 
tlonal  2  years  of  relief  with  respect  to  facility 
requirements  beyond  subparagraphs  ili, 
(2),  and  (3)  under  adequate  safeguards  for 
then  existing  plants  which  prepare  regu- 
lated articles  for  distribution  solely  within 
the  State  or  other  Jurisdiction  and  which 
cannot  fully  meet  the  plant  construction 
and  facilities  requirements  under  the  bill. 

Subparagraphs  (5)  through  (8)  specify 
effective  dates  for  specific  sections  and  pro- 
visions  of  the  act. 

Paragraph  (b)  would  not  preclude  the 
application  of  State  or  local  laws  not  in 
conflict  with  the  act  during  the  periods 
provided  for  In   ( a ) . 


DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very 
heartening  to  me  to  see  the  concern  ex- 
pressed here  on  the  floor  about  the 
demonstrations  over  the  weekend.  I  re- 
member some  weeks  ago  when  I  spoke 
out  against  certain  Members  of  tto 
body  holding  hearings,  public  hearings, 
in  the  guise  of  congressional  hearings. 
to  allow  these  people  to  air  their  views,  I 
.stood  almost  alone. 

I  am  sure  that  some  of  the  so-called 
teach-ins  and  other  demonstrations  over 
the  weekend  were  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  Members  of  Congress  them- 
selves were  encouraging  this  kind  of 
thing  a  few  short  weeks  ago. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
these  same  Members  of  Congress  have 
dropped  this  Ill-advised  procedure,  and 
we  have  not  heard  much  about  so-called 
hearings  for  people  to  express  their  dis- 
pleasure with  what  is  going  on  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  we  are  winning  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  that  is  why  the  Com- 
munists are  getting  excited.  I  think  it 
is  also  significant  that  the  Communist 
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newspaper  in  New  York  took  after  me 
when  I  made  my  statement  before. 
I  welcome  that  kind  of  criticism. 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Teague],  my  chairman,  for  his 
leadership  and  foresight  in  introducing 
a  bill  which  seeks  to  provide  a  new  day 
for  the  medical  care  available  to  the  vet- 
erans of  this  country.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  completely  with  him  in  this  effort, 
and  consequently  I  have  introduced  an 
identical  bill. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  seeks  to 
provide  for  closer  cooperation  between 
the  medical  schools  of  this  country  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  This  co- 
operation, which  has  existed  for  nearly 
20  years,  has  been  of  tremendous  value 
and  importance  in  providing  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  disabled  veteran  of  all 
of  our  wars.  For  many  years  now,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  been  co- 
operating to  the  limit  of  its  resources  by 
taking  money  from  the  only  source  which 
was  available  in  its  appropriation. 
Namely,  this  has  been  the  medical  ad- 
ministration item — to  finance  the  neces- 
sary cooperation  between  the  78  medical 
schools  with  which  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration is  affiliated.  Great  advances  in 
medicine  have  been  made  during  the  past 
20  years,  and  in  order  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  keep  up,  there  have 
been  ever-increasing  demands  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  larger  sums  of  money  for 
medical  education.  It  is  not  fair  or  rea- 
sonable that  this  money  should  come  out 
of  funds  intended  primarily  for  patient 
care.  I  do  not  offer  any  criticism  but 
rather  commendation  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  its  action  in  the  past. 
By  spending  this  money  for  medical  edu- 
cation the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
saved  the  lives  of  countless  veterans  who 
otherwise  might  have  died. 

I  would  like  to  read  at  this  point  the 
eloquent  statement  made  by  Dr.  John  L. 
Parks,  member  of  the  executive  counsel 
of  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges,  and  dean  of  the  School  of  Med- 
icine of  George  Washington  University 
here  in  Washington,  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Hospitals  in  May  of  1964: 

For  more  than  a  decade,  Immediatel;-  fol- 
lowing World  War  II.  a  highly  effective  work- 
ing relationship  developed  between  the  Na- 
tion's medical  schools  and  the  Veteran.s'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals.  Deans'  committees 
helped  establish.  In  the  medical  school  af- 
filiated VA  hospitals,  very  capable  profes- 
sional staffs.  Academic  appointments  at- 
tracted highly  qualified  physicians  who  were 
interested  in  the  combined  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration-medical school  services.  With 
the  establishment  and  demonstration  of  the 
principle  that  an  Individual's  health  needs 
are  best  served  by  physicians  who  have  In- 
separable responsibilities  for  teaching,  re- 
search,  and  patient   care,   VA  hospital   be- 


came important  educational  as  well  as  pa- 
tient care  centers.  Over  a  10-  to  15-year  pe- 
riod, academically  minded  full-time  Veter- 
ans' Administration  staff  physicians,  assisted 
by  medical -school -appointed  attending  and 
consultant  staffs  provided  the  veteran  with 
superb  medical  care.  Many  advances  In  our 
knowledge  of  cardiac  conditions,  infectious 
diseases,  hypertension,  psychiatric  Illnesses, 
circumstances  of  aging  and  chronic  diseases 
such  as  rheumatoid  arthritis  and  tubercu- 
losis have  resulted  from  research  conducted 
in  VA  hospitals.  A  large  number  of  the 
Nation's  leading  medical  educators  have 
served  as  Veterans'  Administration  staff  phy- 
sicians. A  close  working  relationship  has 
been  maintained  throughout  all  the  17  years 
of  affiliation  between  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  the  Nation's  medical  schools. 
The  Importance  of  the  medical  schools  to  the 
VA  organization  and  In  tvim  the  significance 
of  utilization  of  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  facilities  for  educational  purposes 
Is  attested  to  by  the  following  Information 
from  a  1964  AAMC  survey  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital-medical  school  rela- 
tions. 

Nlnety-slx  VA  hospitals  are  affiliated  with 
78  medical  schools.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  junior  medical  students  In  the 
United  States  receives  part  of  their  clinical 
experience  In  veterans  hospitals.  A  total  of 
3,885  out  of  7.321  registered  senior  medical 
students  have  a  part  of  their  fourth  year 
clinical  training  In  VA  hospitals.  Approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  all  reslcjencies  are  in 
VA  hospitals.  Many  of  America's  best  spe- 
cialty training  programs  have  developed 
through  combined  university  and  affiliated 
VA  hospital  programs;  15  percent  of  all 
practicing  physicians  have  received  part  of 
or  all  of  their  specialty  training  in  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals. 

The  importance  and  magnitude  of  this 
partnership  arrangement  between  the  medi- 
cal schools  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion have  been  stressed  to  demonftrate  the 
tremendous  contributions  that  have  been 
made  not  only  to  the  health  of  the  veterans 
but  to  the  advancement  of  medical  science 
and  medical  education  In  the  United  States 
through  these  affiliations. 

Over  the  past  few  years  the  deans  have 
been  concerned  by  a  series  of  circumstances 
that  have  developed  in  the  VA  hospitals 
which  have  decreased  the  effectiveness  and 
the  stability  of  the  medical  school-VA  affilia- 
tion. University  and  community  hospital  re- 
sources have  rapidly  expanded  making  avaU- 
able  for  the  teaching  of  clinical  medicine 
many  excellent  resources  that  were  not  pres- 
ent 10  years  ago.  Some  of  the  VA-unlverBlty 
affiliated  hospitals  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  advances  of  other  medical  schools  re- 
sources. Personnel,  equipment,  and  space 
that  formerly  provided  an  excellent  care  pro- 
gram for  veterans  are  Inadequate  In  some 
respects  to  meet  present-day  needs.  For  ex- 
ample, it  has  been  very  difficult  to  maintain 
high  quality  personnel  to  staff  clinical  lab- 
oratories, departments  of  anesthesiology,  and 
diagnostic  and  therapeutic  X-ray  services. 
VA  salary  scales  have  remained  too  low.  The 
competition  for  physicians  who  have  aca- 
demic Interests  and  excellent  clinical  abili- 
ties Is  Increasing.  It  Is  our  understanding 
that  the  pay  bill  currently  before  Congress 
would  provide  appreciable  salary  Increases 
for  senior  personnel.  The  association  be- 
lieves that  an  upward  adjustment  of  the  sal- 
ary scale  for  VA  physicians  Is  essential  to 
the  maintenance  and  advancement  of  health 
services  for  American  veterans. 

The  advantages  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration-medical school  partnership  become 
abundantly  appwirent.  With  169  hospitals 
and  6.500  physicians,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration maintains  the  largest  hospital 
service  vmder  a  single  organization  In  the 
world.  Out  of  this  vast  VA  hospital  service 
program,  it  would  seem  advantageous  for  all 


concerned  to  concentrate  on  making  the  96 
VA  hospitals  affiliated  with  medical  schools 
special  health  centers  where  diagnostic  and 
research  problems  receive  the  Immediate  and 
comprehensive  attention  of  highly  qualified 
physicians  and  research  scientists  working 
with  the  best  equipment.  These  hospitals 
form  a  major  training  area  for  manpower 
In  the  health  fields.  At  a  time  when  all  re- 
sources must  be  used  to  the  fullest  to  pro- 
vide America  and  the  world  with  physicians, 
nurses,  dentists,  and  allied  health  personnel, 
the  veterans  facilities  must  advance  at  a  high 
level  of  academic  effectiveness.  Medical  edu- 
cators have  enthusiastically  volunteered  to 
help  develop  and  maintain  medical  school 
affiliated  VA  hospitals  as  model  medical  cen- 
ters serving  the  health  needs  of  American 
veterans  and  contributing  to  the  progress  of 
medicine  through  research  and  education. 
You  may  count  on  the  medical  schools  to 
continue  this  mutually  advantageous  part- 
nership with  the  VA  hospitals. 

The  bill  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
sponsor  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  seeks  to 
make  our  intent  crystal  clear  to  those 
myopic  individuals  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  who  insist  on  doing  everything 
in  their  power  to  hamper  the  legislative 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  due  humility,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  have  a  deep  interest  in 
and  perhaps  a  vmique  insight  into  this 
problem.  It  is  my  good  fortune  to  serve 
on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and 
also  on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  This  latter  commit- 
tee has  reported  and  enacted  into  law 
numerous  pieces  of  legislation  in  this 
Congress,  which  represent  a  tremendous 
advance  in  the  scientific  and  medical 
world  and  which  represent  billions  of 
dollars  in  expenditiu-es.  All  of  us,  of 
course,  are  willing  to  support  legislation 
which  will  extend  or  better  the  lives  of 
mankind,  which  will  make  more  likely 
the  cure  of  cancer  or  stroke  or  heart  dis- 
ease or  any  other  of  the  nvimerous  mala- 
dies which  aflfect  the  people  of  this  world, 
but  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  little 
group  of  "willful  men"  centered  in  the 
Bui-eau  of  the  Budget,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration is  being  cut  off,  hampered 
and  harassed  at  every  stage  by  some 
faceless  bureaucrats  in  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  who  cannot  and  will  not  see 
problems — or  even  the  solutions  to  the 
problems,  as  proposed.  Their  primary 
concern,  it  seems,  is  to  stifle  congres- 
sional intent. 

By  their  own  arbitrary  actions,  these 
Budget  Bureaucrats  virtually  halt  the 
flow  of  llfeblood  in  these  and  other  well- 
founded  programs.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
an  exaggeration,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say 
that  these  individuals  are  in  fact  thwart- 
ing the  will  of  the  President  and  doing 
great  damage  to  his  concept  of  a  Great 
Society. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  the  fact  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  160  hos- 
pitals now  operating  in  48  States  of  the 
Union,  that  these  hospitals  are  aCBliated 
with  78  of  the  86  accredited  medical 
schools,  that  it  hospitalizes  112,000 
people  every  day  in  the  year,  that  it  has 
general  hospitals,  psychiatric  hospitals 
and  hospitals  devoted  to  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis,  that  in  addition  to  op- 
erating a  system  of  domiciliary  homes. 
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numerous  outpatient  clinics  for  the  ex- 
amination of  individuals  suffering  from 
service-connected  disabilities  are  op- 
erated in  many  cities  in  thus  country  in 
conjunction  with  the  Regional  Offlces  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  Now  any 
practical  logical  man  would  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  vast  medical  re- 
source should  be  the  heart,  or  if  you 
please,  the  very  core  of  a  medical  pro- 
gram which  has  as  its  purpose  the  im- 
pfovement  of  the  health  of  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Yet.  these 
individuals  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
each  year  turn  the  screws  a  little  tighter 
and  privately  boast  of  constricting  the 
old  programs  to  finance  new  programs 
more  to  their  liking  or  to  fit  their  own 
choice  set  of  prejudices. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had  many  con- 
versations with  the  dean  of  the  Medical 
School  of  the  Duke  University.  I  think 
all  who  are  familiar  with  this  field  will 
agree  that  this  is  one  of  the  great  medi- 
cal scliools  of  the  country.  The  dean  of 
that  school  Is  seriously  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  progress  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, the  lack  of  availability  of 
funds  to  keep  up  with  the  rapid  pace  of 
medical  advances  which  the  country  has 
had  the  goodjortune  to  experience  in  re- 
cent years.  Rumors  are  rife  around  the 
country  that  if  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  not  able  to  finance  medical  edu- 
cation on  a  more  realistic  basis  in  the 
future  than  it  has  in  the  past  and  unless 
It  is  able  to  do  so  in  the  immediate 
future,  there  will  be  many  medical 
schools  which  will  no  longer  aCRliate  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals. 
I  can  think  of  no  greater  disservice  to  the 
veterans  of  this  country'  than  to  have  a 
mass  withdrawal  from  the  medical  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  by  the  various  medical  schools  of 
the  several  iStates.  The  quality  of  pa- 
tient care  would  drop  as  surely  as  the  sun 
rises  and  sets. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  I  am. 
proud  to  cosponsor  is  simple  in  purpose — 
to  give  the  Veterans'  Administration  the 
authority  to  proceed  in  the  medical  edu- 
cation field  on  a  more  realistic  basis  and 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  assure  the 
continuing  coop>eration  of  the  various 
medical  schools  not  only  for  the  benefit 
of  patient  care,  but  also  for  the  general 
benefit  of  all  of  the  sick  and  ill  people  of 
the  United  States. 


DEDICATION  OF  RADIO  TELESCOPE 
AT  GREEN  BANK.  W.  VA. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  jKJint  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 13.  a  140-foot  radio  telescope  was 
dedicated  at  the  National  Radio  Astron- 
omy Observatory,  Green  Bank.  W.  Va. 
This  was  a  notable  occasion  for  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  I  am  pleased  to  include  the 
dedicatory  address  by  the  Director  of  the 


National  Science  Foundation,   Dr.  Le- 
land  J.  Haworth: 

Remarks  of  Dk.  Leland  J.  Haworth,  Dibxc- 
TOR,  National  Science  Foundation 

It  Is  always  an  agreeable  experience  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  dedication  of  a  new  scientific 
research  facility.  To  me  this  occasion  1b 
more  than  usually  gratifying.  I  say  this  be- 
cause I  was  personally  and  rather  intimately 
Involved  with  some  of  the  growing  pains 
associated  with  the  planning  and  develop- 
mental stages  of  the  project,  as  Director  of 
the  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  and  as 
vice  president  and  president,  rather  briefly, 
of  Associated  Universities,  Inc. 

The  140-foot  radio  telescope  which  is  the 
center  of  otir  attention  today  brings  a  sig- 
nificant additional  research  capability  to  the 
National  Radio  Astronomy  Observatory,  and 
introduces  a  new  potential  for  exploring  the 
nature  of  the  universe.  Even  to  the  eye  of 
ft  casual  observer,  the  Instrument  represents 
a  major  engineering  achievement.  The  base 
contains  5.700  tons  of  concrete  and  170  tons 
of  steel  resting  on  solid  rock  30  feet  below 
the  ground.  The  moving  parts  total  more 
than  2.600  tons.  It  is  the  largest  equatorially 
mounted  radio  telescope  in  the  world,  and 
the  most  precise  instrument  of  its  kind  In 
existence. 

But  for  me.  this  Instrument  and  the  occa- 
sion of  its  dedication  serve  to  rekindle  mem- 
ories of  the  devotion  to  duty  and  persever- 
ance of  people  who  guided  the  project 
through  some  rough  waters,  who  gave  unself- 
ishly of  their  time,  their  talents,  and  their 
loyalty  In  doing  all  the  things  necessary  to 
get  the  job  done. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  people  like  Max 
Small  who  have  helped  us  build  facilities  at 
Brookhaven.  and  who  then  moved  over  to 
head  the  project  staff  for  the  National  Radio 
Astronomy  Observatory.  I  am  speaking  of 
people  like  Jerry  Tape,  a  wartime  colleague 
at  MIT  and  close  associate  at  Brookhaven, 
who  played  a  crucial  role  as  vice  president 
and  president  of  Associated  Universities. 
And  I.  I.  Rabi.  Ted  Reynolds.  Dick  Ember- 
son.  Charles  Dunbar,  and  Loui  Burchill  and 
many  others  of  that  earlier  period  and  later 
to  whom  I  would  now  like  to  express  a  hearty 
•well  done." 

The  ground  rules  covering  dedication  cere- 
monies are  weighted  in  favor  of  the  speaker. 
By  tradition  he  is  entitled  to  assume  that 
among  his  listeners  there  is  at  least  one 
individual  who  knows  nothing  whatever  of 
the  circumstances,  but  who  Is  waiting  eagerly 
to  be  informed.  On  the  basis  of  this  as- 
sumption, the  speaker  is  then  free  to  say  at 
lej«t  some  things  that  may  be  familiar  to 
many  members  of  his  audience  and  know 
that  he  will  be  forgiven. 

With  this  apology  I  should  like  to  point 
out  the  interesting  way  in  which  the 
achievement  we  are  celebrating  resulted  from 
several  separate,  though  parallel  and  often 
overlapping  developments  that  had  their 
genesis  In  World  War  II.  Let  me  speak  first 
of  radio  astronomy  itself. 

Radio  astronomy  is  a  new  branch  of  a  very 
old  science.  In  the  single  generation  since 
Karl  Jansky  announced  his  first  findings,  we 
have  witnessed  revolutionary  changes  in  our 
way  of  life  which  can  be  attributed  to  the 
fruits  of  science.  We  have  moved  into  the 
age  of  jet-air  travel,  manned  orbiting  satel- 
lites, and  space  probes  capable  of  traveling 
to  Mars  and  beyond.  On  the  more  mundane 
level,  television  sets  and  automatic  dishwash- 
ers now  rank  right  along  with  the  kitchen 
stove  as  essential  items  of  household  equip- 
ment. 

But  here  at  Green  Bank,  as  at  the  other 
20  or  so  radio  astronomy  Installations  in  the 
United  States,  we  have  rather  a  good  Uliis- 
tration  of  how  the  feedback  from  technology, 
the  fruit  of  science,  can  be  appUed,  In  turn, 
to  fostering  and  promoting  the  further  devel- 
opment of  science. 


When  Karl  Jansky  presented  his  original 
paper  on  mysterious  extraterrestrial  electrical 
signals  to  the  International  Scientific  Radio 
Union  in  1932,  there  was  no  Immediate  great 
stir  of  interest  in  the  scientific  community. 
The  optical  astronomers  were  busy  with 
their  own  affairs,  and  the  implications  for 
physicists,  chemists,  and  mathematicians  in 
Jansky's  findings  were  as  yet  unseen.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  various  scientific  disci- 
plines in  those  times  were  still  living  pretty 
much  in  separate  households.  In  some  cases 
professionally  speaking,  there  was  hardlv 
even  ;i  nodding  acquaintance.  Bci^ldcs,  while 
Jansky  was  a  physicist,  the  problems  of  radio 
static  upon  which  he  had  been  working  for 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  seemed  more  re- 
lated to  engineering  than  to  science. 

In  any  event,  except  for  some  follow-on 
work  by  Grote  Reber  in  the  later  1930s, 
Jansky's  fundamental  discovery  lay  dormant 
for  about  15  years.  An  important  contribu- 
tor to  the  revival  of  interest  was  the  same 
phenomenon  that  has  had  so  much  impact 
on  every  aspect  of  our  lives,  the  explosive  sci- 
entific and  technical  developments  that  grew 
out  of  World  War  II.  The  electronic  arts 
mushroomed,  bringing  much  more  highly 
sensitive  radio  and  radar  receivers — especially 
at  the  higher  frequencies,  new  types  of  and 
much  larger  antennas,  electronic  computers, 
and  many  other  electronic  wonders.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  numerous  people  began  to 
realize  that  here  were  the  means  for  effec- 
tively exploring  the  nature  and  sources  of 
Jansky's  mysterious  astronomical  signals. 

The  United  States  has  always  done  well  in 
optical  observational  astronomy.  The  dis- 
coveries from  which  the  present  general  plc- 
tvu-e  of  the  universe  has  emerged  have  largely 
come  from  observatories  In  this  country. 
This  came  about  because  a  few  inspired  and 
imaginative  men  in  the  first  half  of  this 
century  seciu-ed  the  private  funds  to  build 
the  large  telescopes  which  enabled  us  to 
reach  our  present  position  in  astrophysics. 

With  so  many  other  irons  in  the  postwar 
fire,  we  were  frankly  late  in  entering  the  field 
of  radio  astronomy,  and  the  first  large  tele- 
scopes and  antenna  arrays  were  built  in  Aus- 
tralia. England,  and  the  Netherlands. 

First  serious  efforts  in  radio  astronomy  in 
the  United  States  took  place  in  the  early 
1950'8,  with  modest  projects  at  the  Naval 
Research  Laboratory  and  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. A  radio  astronomy  project  at  Harvard. 
St  irted  in  1953.  produced  the  first  Ph.  D.'s  in 
the  new  specialty,  but  even  by  1956  we  had 
only  about  20  professional  radio  astronomers 
In  the  country,  and  about  20  graduate  stu- 
dents doing  research  In  the  subject. 

In  the  early  1950's  the  scientific  community 
began  to  make  concerted  efforts  to  study  the 
growing  needs  in  the  field.  An  especially 
crying  need  was  for  more  and  larger,  highly- 
sophisticated  equipment.  Much  of  that 
equipment  would  be  so  expensive  in  money 
and  technical  manpower  that  it  could  be  pro- 
vided only  in  small  numbers — sometimes  only 
singly — even  with  substantial  increases  in 
the  support  from  the  Federal  Government. 
But  it  was  rightly  deemed  essential  that  the 
most  advanced  equipment  be  available  to 
the  best  radio  astronomers,  wherever  based, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  national  in- 
terest for  them  to  be  concentrated  in  one  or 
even  a  few  places. 

This  situation  was  strikingly  similar  to 
that  in  the  nuclear  sciences  as  World  War 
II  was  ending  some  years  earlier.  At  that 
time  farsighted  scientists  foresaw  the  fact 
that  advancements  resulting  from  nuclear 
research  would  restilt  In  the  need  for  large 
and  complicated  equipment  such  as  nuclear 
reactors.  large  accelerators,  and  special  lab- 
oratories whose  construction  and  operation 
would  Involve  vast  expenditures  In  money 
and  human  effort  and  whose  effective  utili- 
zation could  be  accomplished  only  by  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  large  groups  of  scien- 
tists working  In  many  fields.    Consequently, 
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in  contrast  to  the  prewar  period,  much  of 
the  more  advanced  research  in  the  nuclear 
and  related  fields  would  be  beyond  the  scope 
of  most  universities  and  other  private  in- 
stitutions and  would  have  to  be  conducted 
in  large,  specialized  centers.  It  was,  how- 
ever, essential  both  to  the  effective  advance- 
ment of  science  and  to  the  health  and  vigor 
of  the  traditional  Institutions  that  they  con- 
tinue to  participate  in  such  advanced  fields. 
Thus  was  conceived  the  idea  of  national  co- 
operative laboratories  in  which  the  requisite 
equipment  would  be  provided  for  use  not 
only  by  the  resident  staff  but  also  by  the 
scientific  community  at  large. 

Encouraged  by  Glen.  Leslie  Groves,  then 
still  head  of  the  Manhattan  District,  and 
backed  by  their  individual  universities, 
scientists  in  several  of  the  leading  north- 
eastern universities  developed  the  Idea  of 
such  a  laboratory,  to  be  financed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment but  operated  by  a  private  organiza- 
tion. In  keeping  with  the  concept  of  co- 
operative research  it  was  deemed  logical  to 
provide  cooperative  management.  Thus 
were  t>orn  the  first  federally  supported  co- 
operative laboratory,  Brookhaven,  and  the 
first  multiple-university  sponsored  non- 
profit research  organization.  Associated  Uni- 
versities, Inc.,  which  operates  It.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  established 
about  the  same  time,  has  financed  the  Lab- 
oratory through  a  long-term  contract  with 
AUI. 

The  concept  of  cooperative  research  was 
also  applied.  In  varying  degrees  to  others  of 
the  Commission's  research  centers,  notably 
at  the  Argonne  and  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratories  and  the  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory  at  Berkeley. 

With  the  passage  of  time  the  v/orth  of  this 
concept  was  strikingly  demonstrated.  For 
example,  a  great  bulk  of  our  most  advanced 
research  in  high  energy  physics  has  been 
conducted  at  these  national  centers.  Lit- 
erally thousands  of  university  scientists  have 
participated.  The  national  laboratories  have 
also  been  vital  to  most  of  the  research 
involving  nuclear  reactors,  again  with  much 
university  participation.  Relatively  less  im- 
portantly, the  cooperative  aspects  of  the 
work  has  extended  to  many  other  areas  of 
both  the  physical  and  biological  sciences. 

In  their  deliberations  of  the  early  fifties, 
those  interested  In  radio  astronomy,  recog- 
nizing the  applicability  of  the  national  lab- 
oratory concept,  suggested  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  creation  of  a  national  observatory 
for  radio  astronomy. 

The  agency  to  which  they  turned,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  Itself  results 
from  new  concepts  growing  out  of  World 
War  II.  In  his  report  to  the  President — 
"Science,  the  Endless  Frontier,"  made  in 
1945.  Vannevar  Bush  had  forcefully  pointed 
out  that  not  only  would  the  applications  of 
science  become  of  increasing  importance  to 
the  people  and  hence  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment,  but  also  it  was  essential  that  basic 
science  grow  and  flourish,  both  as  the  under- 
pinning for  technology  and  for  its  cultural 
and  intellectual  values.  Prom  his  sugges- 
tions ultimately  came  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950,  establishing  the 
Foundation  and  charging  it  with  the  nour- 
ishment and  support  of  basic  science  and 
science  education.  This  charge  Is  unique 
among  those  of  Government  agencies  in  that 
whereas  all  others  support  science  In  pursuit 
0?  specific  practical  missions,  the  NSF  sup- 
ports science  in  order  that  science  itself  be 
strong  and  that  we  are  liberally  endowed 
with  capable  scientists  and  engineers.  It 
has  strong  organizational  ties  to  the  scien- 
tific and  academic  communities:  indeed  It  is 
governed  by  a  board  drawn  from  that  and 
other  sectors  of  the  public  at  large.  I  need 
°ot  say  that  this  concept  and  its  fulfillment 
have  been  vital  to  the  progress  of  basic  sci- 
ence and  of  science  education  in  this  country. 


The  Foundation  accepted  the  idea  for  a 
national  observatory  and  set  about  its  estab- 
lishment. Associated  Universities,  Inc.,  was 
Invited  to  develop  and  operate  the  new  In- 
stitution. After  considerable  research  the 
present  site  was  chosen  and  a  national  radio 
astronomy  observatory  was  established  in 
1956.  My  good  friend,  Lloyd  V.  Berkner,  at 
that  time  president  of  Associated  Universi- 
ties and  himself  scientifically  interested  in 
atmospheric  physics  and  astronomy,  was  a 
moving  force  in  all  of  these  activities. 

Thus  we  see  the  coming  together  to  pro- 
duce a  remarkably  fruitful  result  the  various 
separate  postwar  developments  of  which  I 
spoke — the  electronic  advances  that  made 
modem  radio  astronomy  possible,  the  con- 
cept of  the  national  cooperative  laboratory, 
the  concept  of  a  consortium  of  universities 
working  together  to  achieve  a  national  sci- 
entific goal,  the  concept  of  a  government 
agency  devoted  to  science  itself  and  guided 
by  knowledgeable  members  of  the  public  at 
large.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying 
that  I  take  great  pride  in  having  at  various 
stages  partaken  in  each  of  these  develop- 
ments. 

During  its  short  lifetime  the  Observatory 
has  made  great  progress  under  its  successive 
Directors,  Dr.  Berkner,  Dr.  Otto  Struve,  and 
Dr.  David  Heeschen.  Starting  with  modest 
equipment,  including  the  85-foot  telescope 
which  was  wisely  Installed  at  a  very  early 
date,  it  has  progressed  to  have  the  largest 
movable  telescope  in  the  world,  the  300-foot 
reflector,  and  now  the  great  fully  steerable 
and  highly  precise  telescope  we  are  dedicat- 
ing today.  Excellent  auxiliary  equipment 
has  been  designed  and  fabricated,  very  sig- 
nificant scientific  results  have  been  achieved. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
NSF's  pride  in  the  accomplishments  at  Green 
Bank  is  equaled  by  Its  pride  in  the  Kitt  Peak 
National  Observatory,  built  on  the  same  con- 
cepts and  operated  by  another  university 
consortium.  Associated  Universities  for  Re- 
secirch  in  Astronomy.  We  look  forward  to  in- 
creasing cooperation  between  these  two  ob- 
servatories which  will  undoubtedly  be 
heightened  by  the  millimeter  wave  telescope 
which  the  NRAO  wll'  establish  on  Kitt  Peak. 

While  these  developments  have  been  un- 
folding, progress  in  optical  astronomy.  In 
astrophysics  in  general  and  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  universe  at  large  has  been  truly  amaz- 
ing. Such  discoveries  as  that  of  quasers  have 
astonished  the  scientific  world  and  intrigued 
the  general  public.  The  great  advances  made 
in  observational  techniques  and  In  scientific 
results  have  helped  to  bring  about  a  resur- 
gence of  interest  in  the  subject  of  astronomy. 
It  Is  fitting  that  this  be  so.  The  world  owes 
a  great  debt  to  astronomy  in  both  the  scien- 
tific and  the  general  sense. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  talk  let  me  trace 
for  you  some  of  the  historical  trends  and 
natural  interconnections  which  have  led  to 
the  current  interlocking  relationship  of 
science  and  technology — and  to  point  out  the 
great  Importance  of  reconsolidating  the 
"house  of  intellect"  so  that  presumed  real 
cultural  gaps  between  science  and  other 
crucially  important  areas  of  human  activity 
can  be  bridged  once  more. 

In  the  early  days  of  Western  culture,  there 
was  no  distinction  made  between  the  sciences 
as  they  were  then  known  and  other  intellect- 
ual pursuits  of  man.  Indeed  the  physical 
sciences  were  long  known  as  natural  philoso- 
phy. Science  and  technology  were  not  close- 
ly Interlocked  as  they  are  today.  Develop- 
ment of  tools,  conveyances,  and  other  ap- 
purtenances of  everyday  life  was  conducted 
by  craftsmen  and  lowly  Inventors.  The  nat- 
ural philosophers,  or  scientists,  lived  on  a 
plane  apart,  and  It  would  have  been  beneath 
the  dignity  of  most  such  intellecttials  to 
turn  their  talents  to  utilitarian  uses. 

Of  course  there  were  a  few  exceptions  to 
the  pattern.  For  example,  since  man  lived 
by  the  seasons,  kings  and  emperors  supported 


large  astronomical  projects  to  Insure  that  the 
calendar  was  accurate,  so  that  the  advent  of 
spring  could  be  predicted  precisely  and  the 
crops  planted  accordingly. 

Even  in  this  early  period,  however,  with 
science  and  what  we  now  call  technology 
so  far  apart,  science  gradually  began  to  have 
an  effect  on  the  way  man  viewed  himself  In 
relationship  to  the  universe.  The  great  dis- 
coveries, the  transforming  changes  brought 
about  by  the  intellectuals,  were  slow  in  mak- 
ing an  Impact  on  society.  The  impact  was 
delayed  by  the  character  of  the  social  struc- 
ture, which  was  not  simply  inimical  to 
progress  but  Incapable  of  comprehending 
the  idea.  Tlie  whole  idea  of  progress — the 
concept  that  conditions  of  life  can  be  im- 
proved as  time  goes  on — is  relatively  new. 
Peasants  of  the  Middle  Ages  did  not  look 
forward  to  any  marked  improvement  in  their 
circumstances  within  their  lifetime  or  the 
lifetime  of  their  children.  Elements  of  so- 
ciety with  the  power  to  Initiate  or  encour- 
age change  were  quite  content  with  the 
status  quo.  The  seasons  and  the  years  came 
and  went,  and  the  conditions  of  life  at  one 
springtime  were  essentially  the  same  as  those 
of  the  preceding  ones.  Modest  changes  In 
craftsmanship  and  simple  inventions  were 
slow  to  be  adopted.  Human  progress  was 
almost  Imperceptible  so  that  most  people 
were  unaware  of  any  improvement  from  one 
generation  to  the  next. 

Although  unrecognized  by  the  people  as 
a  whole,  the  ideas  and  progress  of  science 
were  to  change  their  circumstances.  The 
theories  of  Copernicus  published  In  1543 
constituted  one  of  the  great  transforming 
ideas.  His  assertion  that  the  earth  was  not 
the  center  of  the  universe — as  most  men 
supposed — cast  doubt  on  a  belief  that  had 
been  accepted  for  coimtless  centuries  with- 
out reservation.  Galileo,  nearly  a  hundred 
years  later,  confirmed  and  expanded  the 
Copernican  theory  that  the  sun  was  the 
center  of  the  planetary  system  inhabited  by 
man.  Galileo,  as  history  tells  us,  was  not 
acclaimed  by  his  contemporaries.  After  de- 
fying an  edict  of  the  church  against  hold- 
ing or  defending  the  Copernican  theory  that 
his  telescopes  had  verified,  he  was  arrested 
by  the  Roman  Inquisition  and.  imder  threat 
of  torture,  was  forced  permaoently  to  re- 
cant. But  the  seeds  of  change  had  been 
planted.  Scholars  such  as  Newton  and  Kep- 
ler followed  in  turn  to  build  on  the  work  of 
their  predecessors  and — slowly  at  first — man- 
kind began  to  question  his  relationship  with 
the  world  around  him. 

A  major  early  and  continuing  result  wa» 
the  contribution  of  the  new  mode  of  think- 
ing to  the  unfettering  of  the  human  mind. 
Even  religion  has  been  basically  affected. 
Galileo's  theories  have  long  been  accepted  by 
all  but  the  most  backward.  It  is  heart- 
wanning  and  an  example  of  my  point  that 
a  few  months  ago  Pope  Paul  VI.  the  first 
of  that  name  since  Galileo  was  condemned, 
displayed  again  his  own  greatness  by 
formally  praising  Galileo  as  one  of  the  "great 
spirits"  of  "Immortal  memory." 

Even  at  the  beginning  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  there  was  little  communion  be- 
tween science  and  what  we  call  technology 
although  there  were  occasional  bridges  con- 
necting the  two.  Technology  was  based 
largely  on  the  application  of  various  forms 
of  nonbiological  energy  through  increas- 
ingly complex  machines  to  accomplish  tasks 
that  had  formerly  been  dona  by  man  him- 
self or  by  beasto  of  burden.  As  time  went 
on,  human  ingenuity  and  Improvements  de- 
rived from  experience  gradually  increased 
the  range  of  possibilities.  But  for  a  long 
time,  new  developments  continued  to  be 
largely  the  result  of  invention  based  on 
observation  and  on  knowledge  that  wa« 
familiar,  qualitatively  at  least,  even  to  rela- 
tively untrained  minds.  Most  advances  Into 
the  unknown  were  empirical  In  nature,  and 
usually  occurred  in  gradual  steps. 
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Gradually,  beginning  In  the  last  century, 
some  of  the  Inventors — Importantly  among 
them  Edison — began  to  find  ways  of  apply- 
ing to  practical  objectives  the  findings  of 
the  scientists  then  studying  the  laws  of 
nature  in  a  basic  way. 

As  more  people  became  active  In  research 
over  the  years,  things  began  to  change, 
slowly  at  first  and  then  with  greater  and 
greater  rapidity.  Today  the  pace  of  change 
Is  almost  beyond  our  capacity  to  keep  abreast. 
Unlike  the  situation  earlier,  we  now  find 
our  lives  intimately  affected  by  scientific 
applications,  meaning  applications  derived 
directly  from  scientific  research  as  distinct 
from  technological  innovations  based  on  gen- 
erally known  fundamentals. 

For  decades  now  there  has  been  an  In- 
creasingly close  and  symbiotic  relationship 
developing  between  science  and  technology. 
New  discoveries  in  science  open  up  new  vistas 
In  application.  In  turn,  these  practical  de- 
velopments often  make  possible  the  con- 
struction of  new  tools  of  research  which  are 
of  great  significance  to  the  progress  of 
science. 

All  this  is  as  it  should  be.  But  the  world 
must  not  forget  the  other  side  of  science — 
that  It  has  a  dual  nature.  On  the  one  hand 
it  has  an  enormous  intellectual,  cultural  and 
educational  value,  something  it  shares  with 
other  forms  of  knowledge,  with  literature 
and  the  arts;  on  the  other  hand  it  Is  the 
foundation  on  which  rests  all  of  our  tech- 
nological advances.  I  am  reminded  of  a 
remark  often  attributed  to  Michael  Faraday, 
although  at  times  to  Benjamin  Franklin. 
According  to  the  Faraday  version,  he  once 
demonstrated  his  first  electromagnetic  in- 
duction equipment  to  someone  who  asked, 
"Of  what  use  is  it?"  and  Faraday  replied  "Of 
what  use  is  a  new-born  baby?"  Now  this  is 
usually  interpreted  to  mean  that  his  device, 
like  a  new-born  baby,  might  grow  up  to  be 
useful  to  society,  as  indeed  it  did.  But  I 
believe  there  is  a  second  meaning,  namely, 
that  a  new-born  baby  is  wonderful  and  use- 
ful In  itself.  When  we  go  down  the  street 
and  see  a  little  child  smiling  and  gurgling 
and  laughing,  and  we  smile  In  sympathy  and 
are  attracted  to  that  child,  it  Is  not  because 
we  think  It  will  grow  up  to  become  something 
useful  in  the  world.  It  Is  because  that  child 
is  something  highly  worthwhile  in  its  own 
right;  and  so  is  basic  science.  -^ 

There  has  unfortunately  been  another 
change.  For  many  centuries,  as  I  have  said, 
science  was-  an  integral  part  of  the  broad 
spectrum  of  advanced  knowledge.  There  was 
r\:i  separation  between  science  and  the 
humanities;  they  were  intellectually  indis- 
tinguishable as  branches  of  scholarship.  But 
in  recent  times — beginning  at  some  point 
in  the  19th  century  which  is  difficult  to  pin- 
point accurately— two  related  things  have 
been  happening.  Science  has  been  somewhat 
pushed  away — or  has  pulled  itself  away,  de- 
pending on  one's  pointe  of  view — from  the 
arts  and  "the  other  humanities." 

This  Is  unfortunate,  for  science  Is  not  In- 
humane, and  it  is  e.isily  demonstrated  that 
the  life  of  the  human  race  has  been  enriched 
by  the  lde:is  of  science,  as  well  as  the  material 
benefits  which  science  has  made  possible.  In 
a  deeply  meaningful  sense,  science  is  one  of 
the  humanities. 

In  placing  science  and  the  humanities  in 
fcnarate  compartments,  so  to  speak,  those 
who  do  ?o  frequently  overlook  the  many  ways 
in  which  scrtence  Impinges  on  the  mind  of 
man  in  the  same  manner  as  music,  litera- 
ture, and  art.  Let  me  Illustrate  by  a  personal 
experience. 

Some  two  years  ago  I  spoke  on  a  scientific 
subject  to  an  annual  "Alumni  Institute"  at 
Indiana  University.  In  my  talk  I  alluded  to 
the  intellectual  and  cultural  values  of  basic 
scientific  research.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
objective  of  the  fundamental  scientist  is  an 
imderstandlng  of  nature  without  regard  to 
possible  practical  application.    His  reward  Is 


one  of  the  mind  and  of  the  spirit  rather 
than  of  material  thnlgs. 

Later  in  the  evening,  an  artist  on  the 
faculty  gave  a  very  interesting  illustrated 
talk  on  what  interests  and  inspires  the 
artist.  Quoting  from  my  talk,  he  concluded, 
with  some  surprise,  that  the  artist  and  the 
scientist  are  not  so  far  apart  as  is  generally 
supposed,  that  their  objective  and  their 
rewards  are  much  the  same.  I  thoroughly 
agree.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  basic  dif- 
ference is  that  the  scientist  seeks  to  learn 
and  understand  the  intrinsic  beauties  found 
in  nature's  laws,  which  are  immutable, 
whereas  the  artist  is  free  to  create  beauty  by 
combining  nature  with  his  own  imagination. 

Acknowledging  that  the  scientist  and  the 
artist  both  derive  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
from  their  creative  efforts,  "we  might  well 
then  ask:  "What  of  the  spectators?"  Many 
will  view — and  some  will  understand  at  least 
In  part — the  artist's  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  fairly  widespread  belief  that 
science  can  be  viewed  and  understood  only 
by  the  Initiated  few.  I  disagree.  Science  can 
be  made  understandable,  but  not  easily.  It 
Is  necessary  for  scientists  and  educators — 
including  the  special  kind  of  educators  who 
are  engaged  in  writing  stories  for  news- 
papers and  magazines  and  scripts  for  televi- 
sion commentators — to  work  together  to  in- 
sure that  the  advances  of  science,  its  great 
and  truly  wondrous  spirit  of  advehture  and 
conquest,  are  conveyed  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent to  the  public. 

It  Is  also  Important  that  the  public  learn 
to  understand  the  scientists  themselves,  that 
they  are  simply  highly  educated  men  work- 
ing in  a  specialized  field.  Today  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  skill,  capability,  effi- 
ciency, and  natural  endowment  of  American 
scientists  and  engineers.  The  public  is  proud 
of  the  remarkable  achievements  they  have 
made.  Their  successes  have  instilled  in  the 
average  citizen  a  feeling  that  scientists  and 
engineers  can  accomplish  almost  any  tech- 
nical result. 

This  image  of  the  scientist  Is,  of  course, 
exaggerated.  But  it  is  important  that  we 
continue  to  take  advantage  of  our  great  op- 
portunities In  science,  for  It  Is  certain  that 
this  is  the  best  way  to  Improve  our  lot  In 
life  and  to  maintain  our  security. 

This  will  entail  Increased  public  invest- 
ment In  science  and  its  applications,  and  I 
would  be  the  first  to  say  that  It  is  not  fair 
to  ask  the  public  to  pay  taxes  for  what  It 
does  not  and  cannot  understand.  But  one 
does  not  have  to  be  an  astronomer  to  under- 
stand in  reasonable  detail  what  is  exciting 
and  Important  about  discovery  of  quasers, 
those  super-bright  objects  radiating  fantastic 
amounts  of  energy  as  they  recede  from  us  at 
speeds  almost  beyond  imagining  and  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  observable.  Can  we  ever  put 
such  objects  to  use?  Of  course  not.  Is  their 
discovery  nonetheless  significant?  Of  course 
It  is.  And  It  take  no  more  specialized  knowl- 
edge to  understand  and  become  impressed 
by  this  discovery — this  accomplishment  of 
man's  intellect — than  It  does  to  learn  about 
the  scaling  of  Mount  Everest  and  to  share 
vicariously  the  Joy  of  accomplishment  with 
those  who  first  accomplished  this  feat.  The 
point  is  that  those  who  sp>eak  for  science — 
the  communicators— must  make  the  infor- 
mation available  to  the  audience  in  palatable 
and  digestible  form. 

Clearly  the  leadership  of  our  society  as  a 
whole  needs  to  work  hard  to  bring  back  to- 
gether the  areas  of  activity  we  nowadays  com- 
monly call  the  humanities  and  the  sciences. 
At  the  same  time,  we  should  also  address  otir- 
selves  to  the  task  of  making  certain  that  we 
have  in  fact  this  time  erected  the  house  of 
Intellect  in  complete  and  inclusive  form. 
Two  centuries  ago  it  excluded  the  technology 
of  the  day.  As  we  bridge  the  gap  that  is 
today  said  to  exist  between  the  humanities 
and  science,  we  will  be  doing  only  part  of 
the  Job  If  we  perchance  fall  to  make  sure 


that  technology  also  Is  made  part  of  the 
Intellectual  family. 

A  distinguished  scientist  and  past  presU 
dent  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Chauncey  Leake, 
envisions  an  intellectual  partnership  in  cop. 
Ing  with  the  need  for  understanding.  "When 
the  sciences  and  the  humanities,"  he  points 
out,  "are  used  like  the  two  eyes  of  man's  re- 
markable bifocal  vision,  we  can  expect  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  discern  much  wiser  policy 
decisions  at  the  various  social  levels  than 
we  can  when  these  two  major  dimensions  of 
human  experience  are  isolated  from  each 
other." 

This  mutual  understanding  can  be 
achieved  only  by  movement  from  both  di- 
rections. The  htimanist  who  scorns — as 
some  do — the  usefulness  of  science  is  wrong. 
The  practical  man  who  scorns  Intellectual 
and  cultural  values  Is  also  wrong.  In  both 
cases  their  vision  is  too  circumscribed. 

In  years  gone  by,  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
hear  the  claim  that  science  is  inimical  to  the 
welfare  of  human  society.  There  are  still  a 
few  among  us  who  would  turn  back  the 
clock  to  an  Arcadian  era  when  life  was 
simpler.  This  sentimental  but  misguided 
nostalgia  for  oil  lamps,  outdoor  plumbing, 
and  germa  in  the  milk  helps  account  for 
sporadic  outbursts  of  reaction  we  have  wit- 
nessed  in  the  United  States  from  time  to 
time.  In  spite  of  such  small  pockets  of 
resistance  to  progress,  it  is  certain  that  In 
the  absolute  sense  man  is  today  closer  to 
meeting  his  fundamental  needs  and  satisfy- 
ing his  less  fundamental  wants  than  ever 
before.  Moreover,  science  has  brought  to 
thoughtful  men  and  women  the  realization 
that  man  can  put  an  end  to  existing  ills  and 
make  the  planet  on  which  we  live  a  better 
habitat  for  the  human  race. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  useful  work. 
good  health,  and  survival  are  not  guaranteed 
in  nature.  Millions  of  unfortunate  people 
are  still  wholly  occupied  with  the  desperate 
effort  to  obtain  enough  food  to  hold  body 
and  sotil  together.  Such  things  as  produc- 
tive Jobs,  medical  services,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  characteristics  of  a  highly  devel- 
oped society  are  manmade.  Here  In  the 
United  States  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
science  in  concert  with  other  intellectual 
elements  can  alter  the  social  and  economic 
balance  of  a  nation,  providing  a  fuller  op- 
portunity for  personal  fulfillment  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

Clearly,  science  and  scientists  have 
changed  the  world.  They  have  created  un- 
told opportunities  for  good,  and  enormous 
potentialities  for  evil.  As  a  result  of  their 
efforts,  we  enjoy  longer  and  healthier  lives; 
we  have  such  conveniences  and  tools  as 
abundant  electricity  in  the  home,  safe  and 
speedy  surface  and  air  transportation,  nu- 
clear reactors  propelling  surface  and  sub- 
surface oceangoing  vessels;  instantaneous 
communication,  including  live  television  to 
and  from  Europe  via  orbiting  satellites;  space 
vehicles  traveling  millions  of  miles  to  inspect 
the  planets  and  relay  their  observations  bacli 
to  earth;  giant  accelerators  probing  deep 
Into  the  subnuclear  world;  ultra-high-speed 
computers  solving  complex  problems  in  sci- 
ence, in  business,  and  in  niany  other  spheres. 

Scientific  advances  over  the  fairly  recent 
past  have  brought  with  them  a  sweeping 
egalitarian  influence  here  in  the  United 
States.  Although  the  process  is  by  no 
means  complete,  we  are  approaching  more 
closely  to  a  classless  society  than  any  nation 
since  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  feudalism. 
The  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  has 
become  progressively  narrower  as  the  stand- 
ard of  living  for  all  people  has  been  raised. 
Judy  O'Grady  and  the  colonel's  lady  patron- 
ize the  same  hairdresser  and  occupy  adja- 
cent seats  at  the  theater.  The  banker,  once 
an  aloof  and  tinapproachable  ogre,  has  be- 
come a  friendly  corner  merchant.  This  dra- 
matic Improvement  in  the  standard  of  Hv- 
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ing  can  be  directly  attributed  to  science  and 
the  benefits  it  has  bestowed.  I  do  not  need 
to  remind  you  that  wide  class  distinctions — 
the  chasm  that  yawns  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor — Is  a  major  source  of  the  many 
problems  of  undeveloped  countries. 

But  science  has  also  made  possible  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  with  nuclear 
warheads,  world-ranging  submarine  armed 
with  similar  weapons,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
death-dealing  devices  making  use  of  biologi- 
cal and  chemical  agents.  These  levels  of 
technological  sophistication  have  been 
achieved  In  a  world  whose  inhabitants  are 
not  all  intellectually  mature.  The  world  is 
still  growing  up,  and  growing  up  can  be 
dangerous.  Throughout  the  centuries  his- 
tory has  shown  us  that  the  human  race  never 
moves  forward  uniformly;  hence  increasing 
scientific  knowledge  brings  both  opportimity 
and  danger.  Only  by  the  most  arduous  ef- 
forts can  opportunity  be  strengthened  and 
danger  lessened. 

In  connection  with  this  potential  for  good 
or  evil,  let  me  here  draw  an  analogy  be- 
tween science  and  another  of  man's  great 
intellectual  achievements.  No  one  would 
seriously  dispute  the  Inherent  value  of  an 
expressive  and  versatile  language.  It  Is  an 
essential  element  of  civilized  society.  With- 
out a  good  command  of  language,  no  man 
can  realize  his  full  potential  either  cultur- 
ally or  professionally.  But  language,  too, 
can  be  used  for  differing  purposes.  It  Is 
the  basic  means  of  communicating  knowl- 
edge and  ideas.  In  the  hands  of  some,  It 
has  reached  sublime  cultural  and  Intellec- 
tual heights.  Wrongly  used,  it  can  express 
evil  and  obscene  thoughts.  It  can  by  a 
Hitler  spur  men  on  to  base  and  evil  deeds. 
But  it  can  also  be  used  by  a  Churchill  to 
inspire  others  to  great  and  noble  sacrifices 
for  the  common  good. 

Thus  It  is  the  minds  of  good  or  evil  men — 
who  use  the  magic  of  language  to  Inspire  or 
debase  the  souls  of  others — which  deter- 
mine whether  communication  Is  used  to 
accomplish  good  or  evil  In  the  world. 

And  so  It  Is  also  with  science,  society  as 
a  whole — Including  both  the  scientists  and 
the  humanists — must  determine  the  course 
of  science.  Its  application  for  good  or  evil 
inevitably  reflects  oiu-  social  morality.  What 
uses  we  now  make  of  science  vrtll  demon- 
Btrate  to  future  generations  the  kind  of 
moral  values  we  hold  In  the  20th  century. 

I  am  sure  that  as  we  move  forward  to- 
gether to  achieve  our  common  goals  astron- 
omy will  continue  to  be  enormously  Im- 
portant. It  l6  one  of  the  vital  contributors 
to  our  understanding  of  the  universe  about 
us;  it  has  profound  intellectual  and  cultural 
depths;  it  Intrigues  not  only  scientists  but 
laymen;  Its  goals  are  clearly  peaceful;  they 
are  shared  Internationally. 

I  am  equally  sure  that  as  astronomy  con- 
tinues to  move  forward  an  Important  role 
will  be  played  by  the  National  Radio  As- 
tronomy Observatory  and  by  the  great  In- 
strument that  we  dedicate  today. 
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CONDITIONS    AT    THE    SALT    LAKE 
CITY.  UTAH.   VETERANS'   ADMIN- 
ISTRATION HOSPITAL 
Mr.    SAYLOR.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Management 
and  Evaluation.  Internal  Audit  Service, 

CXI 1729 


conducted  an  investigation  at  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Hospital.  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah,  on  May  19,  1965, 
through  July  23.  1965,  which  revealed, 
I  regret  to  say.  some  very  shocking  con- 
ditions. The  following  statements  are 
quotations  from  that  report  and  other 
related  reports  made  within  the  agency 
They  speak  for  themselves. 

Officer  of  the  day  responsibilities:  The 
departmentalization  of  the  medical  school 
and  its  effect  on  the  coordination  and  co- 
operation between  the  professional  services, 
and  the  degree  of  control  exercised  over  these 
services  by  the  university  department  heads, 
has  created  a  serious  situation  directly  affect- 
ing patient  care.  Responsibility  for  the  care 
of  geriatric  patients  has  been  transferred 
from  the  psychiatric  service  to  the  medical 
service  in  accordance  with  central  office  in- 
structions. This  amounted  to  a  paper  trans- 
action only,  and  psychiatric  service  con- 
tinues to  provide  patient  care.  A  serious 
problem  has  arisen,  however,  in  the  care 
of  these  patients  after  hours.  The  head  of 
the  department  of  psychiatry  has  recently 
refused  to  allow  the  psychiatric  officer  of  the 
day  to  attend  these  wards,  and  has  given 
strict  instructions  to  the  resident  OD's  to 
discontinue  seeing  these  patients.  The  head 
of  the  department  of  medicine  will  not 
allow  the  medical  OD's  to  provide  this  cover- 
age, and  they  have  been  Instructed  not  to 
respond  to  calls  from  geriatric  wards.  As  a 
result,  there  have  been  several  instances 
when  nurses  have  faced  emergency  situa- 
tions, called  for  a  physician's  assistance,  and 
the  physician  has  refused  to  respond. 

The  following  is  an  incident  that  occurred 
on  May  26,  1965:  A  nurse  on  ward  4B  (geri- 
atric ward)  reported  that  a  patient's  condi- 
tion had  become  serious,  and  at  8:45  pjn. 
she  placed  a  call  for  the  OD.  At  9:10  pjn. 
the  medical  OD  answered  her  call  and  re- 
fused to  come  to  the  patient's  aid.  The  nurse 
called  the  registrar  assistant  who  in  turn 
contacted  the  medical  OD.  He  refused  to 
respond  but  again  called  the  nurse  on  ward 
4B.  He  said,  "I  tell  you,  as  well  as  I  will 
tell  the  registrar  that  I  am  not  responsible 
for  building  4." 

The  registrar  assistant  called  the  psychi- 
atric OD  who  stated  that  he  was  not  re- 
sponsible and  refused  to  respond.  Another 
call  was  placed  to  the  medical  OD  and  the 
registrar  assistant  reiterated  the  situation 
and  informed  the  doctor  that  it  was  his  re- 
sponsibility. The  medical  OD  continued  to 
decline  and  the  registrar  assistant  asked  him 
point  blank.  "Then  you  refuse  to  go  see 
the  patient  In  ward  4B?"  To  which  the  doc- 
tor replied,  "That  is  correct."  The  registrar 
assistant  then  called  the  surgical  OD,  ex- 
plained the  situation  and  asked  If  he  would 
make  the  call.  He  Immediately  reported  to 
the  ward  and  administered  to  the  patient. 
Two  hours  and  fifteen  nainutes  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  the  first  call  until  the  services  of 
a  physician  were  obtained. 

Similar  Incidents  have  occured  since 
March  1965,  and  a  more  recent  Incident  took 
place  on  the  evening  of  June  30,  1965,  when 
the  chief,  psychiatry  service,  was  called  from 
his  home  to  attend  a  patient  whom  the  OD's 
had  refused  to  see.  Each  of  these  Incidents 
were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  chief 
of  staff;  however,  he  has  taken  no  decisive 
action,  and  this  serious  situation  continues 
to  exist. 

Admission  of  non-Veterans'  Administra- 
tion patients:  A  small  but  significant  num- 
ber of  non-VA  (nonellgible)  patients  have 
been  seen  In  the  VA  hospital  as  outpatients 
This  activity,  which  dates  back  to  1959,  is 
coordinated  through  the  office  of  the  chief  of 
the  medical  service,  and  key  records  are 
maintained  by  the  secretary  in  this  office. 
These  patients  faU  Into  at  least  three  cate-^ 
gorles:  (1)  Welfare  cases  from  Salt  Lake  City 


General  Hospital;  these  are  indigent  patients 
referred  from  teaching  clinics  because  equip- 
ment and /or  skills  for  their  handling  are 
not  available  at  Salt  Lake  City  General  Hoe- 
pltal;  (2)  part-pay  cases  from  the  same 
source;  (3)  full-pay  (private)  oases  referred 
from  Salt  Lake  City  General  Hospital  and 
from  individual  practitioners  In  the  area. 

The  patients  In  question  appear  to  be 
referred  for  two  principal  purposes:  (1) 
Pulmonary  function  studies;  and  (2)  gastro- 
intestinal studies,  including  a  rather  broad 
spectrum  of  diagnostic  procedures,  such  as 
g.l.  X-ray  series,  gastroscopic  examination, 
etc.  There  was  some  hint  that  radioisotope 
studies  are  occasionally  done  on  these 
patients,  but  I  was  unable  to  definitely  con- 
firm this.  The  staff  was  fully  cooperative 
and  offered  no  excuses  and  made  no  attempt 
to  conceal  the  activity.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  seemed  genuinely  astonished  to  learn 
that  these  matters  are  of  questionable 
legality. 

The  registrar  at  the  hospital  says  that  he 
has  not  been  aware  of  the  activities  In 
question,  and  his  records  reflect  no  unau- 
thorized patient  care.  It  seems  clear  that 
the  non-VA  patients  come  and  go  according 
to  schedules  handled  by  the  secretary  to 
the  chief,  medical  service.  Indeed,  this 
secretary  quite  proudly  reviewed  for  me  her 
records  and  procedures  in  the  handling  of 
ineligible  patients,  and  it  was  obvious  that 
she  was  still  totally  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
these  activities  may  be  of  doubtful  legality. 

VA  equipment,  supplies,  and  technical 
personnel  are  definitely  Involved  in  the  care 
of  the  ineligible  patients.  I  visited  with 
technical  personnel  and  examined  typical 
records  to  verify  this  point.  I  made  no  at- 
tempt to  quantitate  the  activity  or  to  get 
tangible  documentation  since  I  imderstand 
that  all  of  this  will  be  taken  into  account 
by  the  VA  investigator. 

When  patients  are  able  to  pay.  they  are 
billed  by  VA  physicians  on  a  University  of 
Utah  form.  The  amount  of  any  bill  is  com- 
puted from  the  local  Blue  Cross  schedule 
with  adjustments  made  in  relation  to  an 
ablllty-to-pay  scale  determined  at  Salt  Lake 
City  General  Hospital.  All  billing  is  handled 
by  the  secretary  to  the  chief,  medical  serv- 
ice, under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  chief, 
medical  service.  The  chief  of  the  medical 
service  believed  this  activity  to  be  fully  au- 
thorized by  the  former  hospital  director. 

Non-VA  patients  make  checks  payable  to 
the  responsible  full-time  VA  physician. 
These  are  endorsed  to  one  of  two  funds  (Pul- 
monary Disease  or  Gastroenterology)  ad- 
ministered by  the  University  of  Utah  School 
of  Medicine.  The  pajmaents  are  delivered  to 
the  university,  and  the  secretary  to  the 
chief,  medical  service,  keeps  a  file  of  receipts 
returned  from  the  office  of  the  university 
comptroller. 

Disbursements  from  the  two  funds  are 
made  on  memorandum  requests  from  the 
VA  physicians  Involved.  The  tmiverslty 
comptroller's  records  show  disbursements 
by  date,  amount,  and  object.  The  actual 
details  of  these  records  are  being  reported  by 
Investigation  Service. 

The  VA  physicians  concerned,  although 
they  receive  checks  payable  to  themselves 
from  patients,  do  not  report  these  as  per- 
sonal Income.  It  was  my  imderstandlng 
also  that  subsequent  disbtu-sements  from 
the  university-controlled  funds  are  not  re- 
ported as  Income  even  when  used  to  supple- 
ment travel  and  other  essentially  personal 
expenses. 

The  Chief,  Medical  Service,  with  whom  I 
had  a  2-hotir  interview,  has  taken  over  these 
activities  from  his  predecessors  and  has  never 
seriously  questioned  their  validity.  Coop- 
eration with  the  university  and  alleged  un- 
availability of  comparable  diagnostic  fa- 
cilities In  the  commtmity  were  the  two  gen- 
eral motives  given.  The  activities  date  at 
least  from  1959. 
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Dr. 


-stated   he   provided   non-Va  pa- 


tients with  consultant  services  at  private  hos- 
pitals and  non-VA  patients  have  received 
pulmonary  function  tests  at  VA  hospital.  Salt 
Lake  City,  with  fees  from  these  activities  be- 
ing deposited  to  the  "pulmonary  disease 
fund"  maintained  and  controlled  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah;  $1,378.50  In  fees  from  non-VA 
patients  for  pulmonary  function  testing  at 
the  VA  hospital  have  been  deposited  to  the 
fund.  Dr.  's  professional  liability  In- 
surance premiums  and  expenses  for  profes- 
sional society  dinner  meetings  have  been  paid 

from  the  fund  but  Dr. advised  he  did 

not  consider  these  personal  benefits.  He 
claimed  travel  expenses  from  the  fund  for  a 
period  when  he  also  received  VA  per  diem  but 
advised,  and  records  tend  to  confirm,  he 
claimed  only  expenses  In  excess  of  VA  per 
diem  from  the  fund. 

Drs.  and  stated  use  of  VA 

services  for  Inellglbles  was  part  of  an  agree- 
ment approved  by  Dr. (former  Direc- 
tor)   who  denied   this.    Dr.   (former 

Director)  stated  he  Improperly  authorized 
VA  physicians  to  do  pulmonary  function 
studies  on  non-VA  patients  several  years 
ago  on  a  free  basis  without  central  or  area 
office  approval.  Present  hospital  Director 
t  nd  the  chief  of  staff  denied  knowing  of  VA 
services  provided  non-VA  patients. 

Work  outside  the  hospital:  Senior  Bac- 
teriologist    and  Microbiologist  , 

Research  Service,  stated  they  worked  for 
$2.25  per  hour  at  the  University  of  Utah  dur- 
ing VA  duty  hours  since  1963  at  the  request 

oJ  Dr. .  Acting  Chief.  Sxirglcal  Service, 

who  told  them  the  employment  was  proper. 

Dr.  confirmed  this  and  stated,   and 

and confirmed,  they  were  told 

university  hours  Would  have  to  be  made  up 
tl  rough  extra  work  for  VA.  VA  time  and 
attendance  reports  do  not  reflect  hours  taken 
to  work  at  university  or  claimed  VA  makeup 

hours  and  Dr.  .  who  signed  reports, 

stated  they  do  not  reflect and 

time  accurately.     and  stated 

they  have  not  made  up  VA  hours  taken  to 
work  at  university.  Salaries  paid  them  were 
drawn  from  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
grants. 

Medical  care  program:  Some  service  chiefs 
state  that  their  primary  responsibility  Is  to 
the  teaching  program  first,  research  second 
and  the  care  of  the  veteran  third.  This 
philosophy  has  affected  the  control  of  the 
medical  care  program,  the  admission  policy, 
and  the  utilization  of  employees,  funds,  and 
equipment. 

Waiting  lists:  Veterans  have  been  chosen 
from  the  waiting  list  and  hospitalized  with- 
out regard  to  priority  group  or  standing  on 
the  list.  The  chief,  registrar  division,  ad- 
vised the  hospital  director  of  this  deviation 
by  memorandum  In  January  1964.  A  review 
of  admissions  of  psychiatric  patients  from 
the  waiting  list  shows  that  this  practice  con- 
tinues. The  chief,  registrar  division,  should 
continue  to  advise  management  of  out-of- 
Une  or  Improper  practices  on  every  occxir- 
rence  and  actively  press  for  their  resolution. 
Adherence  to  required  policies:  Some  of 
the  professional  staff  have  refused  to  accept 
administrative  responsibilities  and  resent 
the  controls  Imposed  by  VA  regulations  and, 
in  some  cases,  the  standards  for  hospital  ac- 
creditation. For  example,  some  vital  hospi- 
tal committees  have  required  participation 
by  key  professional  staff  members.  These 
committees  provide  an  essential  medical 
audit  and  control  function  that  Is  designed 
to  provide  the  chief  of  staff  and  the  hospital 
director  with  a  means  to  evaluate  patient 
care.  Some  service  chiefs,  although  ap- 
pointed to  these  comimttees,  consistently 
fail  to  attend  meetings. 

A  tissue  committee  has  not  been  estab- 
lished and  the  medical  records  committee 
does  not  perform  the  basic  responsibility  of 
evaluating  patient  treatment.    The  medical 


records  comn[ilttee  concerns  Itself  only  with 
the  completeness  of  the  medical  record  and 
does  not  evaluate  the  treatment  program. 
Tissues  are  reviewed  by  a  pathologist  and 
selected  cases  are  discussed  In  the  surgical- 
pathology  conference;  however,  minutes  of 
this  conference  are  not  taken  and  no  report 
Is  made  to  the  chief  of  staff.  Standards  for 
hospital  accreditation  requires  a  review  and 
evaluation  of  all  surgery  performed  and  com- 
plete documentation  of  the  tissue  commit- 
tee's deliberations  concerning  the  preopera- 
tive, postoperative,  and  pathological  diag- 
nosis, and  the  acceptability  of  the  procedure 
undertaken.  Reports  must  be  furnished  the 
chief  of  staff  for  his  evaluation  of  the  med- 
ical care  program. 

There  is  currently  a  backlog  of  operation 
reports  that  have  not  been  dictated.  One 
of  the  operations  was  performed  over  1 
month  ago.  The  standards  for  hospital  ac- 
creditation require  that  operation  reports  be 
dictated  as  soon  as  possible  following  the 
operation. 

This  problem  was  brought  to  manage- 
ment's attention  In  the  last  systematic  re- 
view of  the  surgical  service  conducted  In 
1959.  It  was  reconunended  at  that  time  that 
procedures  to  correct  this  deficiency  be  es- 
tablished. 

Office  of  the  chief  of  staff:  Administrative 
management  Is  unsatisfactory.  Insufficient 
attention  Is  given  to  policies  of  higher  au- 
thority. Indecisive  action  has  resulted  In 
conditions  which  are  detrimental  to  patient 
care.  Required  committees  are  not  estab- 
lished, and  others  are  not  performing  as- 
signed fiuictlons.  Among  deficiencies  noted 
are:  excessive  Intervention  by  medical  school 
department  heads,  refusal  of  officers  of  the 
day  to  see  patients  when  called,  failm-e  to 
observe  admission  priorities  and  delays  in  ex- 
amining veterans  applying  for  adinlssion. 
Controls  over  Investigational  drugs  and  tax- 
free  alcohol  are  Inadequate.  The  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  the  chief  of  staff  does  not 
function  In  a  manner  commensvirate  with 
his  position. 

Nursing  service:  Long -standing  problems 
relating  to  personnel  management  have  been 
responsible  for  low  employee  morale  and  an 
exceptionally  high  turnover  rate.  Conces- 
sions have  been  made  to  employees  which 
deviate  from  agency  policy.  Staffing  im- 
provements are  Indicated  In  both  the  profes- 
sional nurse  and  clerical  staff.  Fund  control 
Is  Inadequate. 

Housekeeping  division:  Weak  leadership 
has  failed  to  provide  a  ftxll-scale  program. 
Direction  Is  Inadequate  and  has  resulted  in 
failure  to  develop  work  schedules,  poor  sani- 
tary controls,  abandonment  of  the  exchange 
cart  system,  and  loss  of  control  over  the  use 
of  Government-owned  uniforms.  Improve- 
ment is  needed  in  organizational  structiire. 
Formal  short-  and  long-range  plans  must  be 
developed. 

Supply  division:  Unsatisfactory  manage- 
ment and  weak  leadership  have  been  respon- 
sible for  serious  deficiencies  in  all  segments. 
The  division  chief  has  failed  to  perform  his 
staff  and  program  responsibilities.  All 
equipment  programs  remain  largely  tmde- 
veloped.  Training  of  division  personnel  and 
consumers  Is  virtually  nonexistent.  Staffing 
adjustments  are  essential.  Procurement 
procedures  are  not  in  accordance  with 
agency  requirements.  Inventories  have  not 
been  given  the  required  attention.  Security 
of  warehotise  property  has  been  com- 
promised. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  charges  enumerated 
above  are  serious  and  damaging  enough 
to  need  no  further  elaboration.  As  of 
this  date,  the  chief  medical  director  has, 
to  my  knowledge,  taken  no  action  other 
than  a  letter  dispatched  to  the  hospital 
director,  dated  August  30,  directing  that 
the  practices  described  above  cease. 


It  is  my  understanding  that  the  hos- 
pital director,  as  well  as  the  assistant 
hospital  director — for  most  of  the  period 
and  who  is  now  at  another  station — both 
deny  any  knowledge  of  the  treatment  ot 
ineligible  non-VA  patients  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital.  The 
former  hospital  director,  later  promoted 
as  an  area  medical  director,  who  admits 
authorizing  some  of  this  practice,  denies 
any  knowledge  of  the  magnitude  but 
admits  some  of  these  actions  took  place 
when  he  was  director.  With  all  due 
charity,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  three 
individuals  above,  if  they  did  not  know 
of  these  practices,  should  have  known, 
and  have  adequately  proved  that  they 
are  incapable  of  giving  the  sort  of 
leadership  that  an  institution  such  as  a 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  de- 
mands. It  is  hard  for  me  to  imagine 
what  positions  of  responsibility  or  trust 
these  individuals,  as  well  as  the  other 
individuals  involved,  could  expect  to  hold 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  the 
future. 

The  four  residents  who  refused  to 
respond  to  call  for  the  care  of  a  veteran 
as  indicated  above,  should  be  dismissed 
with  prejudice.  I  have  a  strong  feeling, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  any  doctor  who  adopts 
this  attitude  has  completely  removed 
himself  from  any  usefulness  which  he 
may  have  had  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, I  earnestly  hope  these  four 
residents  will  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
treat  veteran  patients  again  or,  perhaps 
more  accurately,  to  refuse  to  respond  to 
a  call  for  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chaises  reveal  a  sad 
and  shocking  situation  at  this  hospital. 
The  reports  are  available  to  the  chief 
medical  director  and  have  been  since 
early  August.  The  minimum  require- 
ment. It  seems  to  me,  is  for  a  complete 
restafiOng  in  the  higher  echelons  of  this 
hospital.  Several  resignations,  volun- 
tary or  involimtary,  are  in  order. 


TEACHER  CORPS  PROPOSAL  IN 
HIGHKR  EDUCATION  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
the  floor  of  the  House  this  afternoon  to 
speak  with  respect  to  a  proposal  upon 
which  the  House  will  be  voting  tomorrow 
afternoon.  I  refer  to  the  Teacher  Corps 
provision  in  the  Higher  Education  Con- 
ference Report  on  which  we  are  sched- 
uled to  act  tomorrow.  One  of  the 
reasons  I  take  the  floor  this  afternoon 
is  my  distress  at  a  memorandum  which 
was  circulated  to  all  of  the  minority 
Members  of  the  House  by  my  good  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  fMr.  Quie],  in 
which  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
sets  forth  some  of  his  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  a  motion  he  proposes  to  make 
tomorrow  to  recommit  the  conference 
report  on  higher  education  with  instruc- 
tions to  kill  the  Teacher  Corps. 

I  regret  very  much,  because  of  my 
respect  for  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
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sota,  and  because  of  the  fine  support  that 
he  has  given  in  so  many  ways  to  educa- 
tion legislation,  to  have  to  point  out  to 
the  House  that  this  memorandum  which 
has  been  circulated  to  the  Republican 
Members  is  in  a  number  of  ways  inac- 
curate and  misleading. 

For  example,  I  fail  to  imderstand  the 
logic  behind  the  criticism  contained  in 
this  memorandum  in  the  following  re- 
spect. It  is  apparently  the  position  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  that  be- 
cause the  local  school  district  will  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  the  Teacher  Corps 
proposal  in  the  amount  of  the  salaries 
the  local  educational  agency  will  pay  to 
the  Teacher  Corps  members  whom  the 
local  educational  agency  will  employ, 
that  this  amounts  in  some  way  to  Fed- 
eral control.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  urged  on 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  that  we  should  accept  his 
proposal  that  members  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  be  paid  by  check  directly  from 
the  Federal  Government,  and — what  is 
to  me  astonishing — that  they  should  be 
considered  as  Federal  employees. 

In  this  respect  I  might  make  clear 
that  the  Washington  Post  editorial  this 
morning  is  100  percent  inaccurate  in  Its 
suggestion  that  imder  the  language  of 
the  conference  report  the  members  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  are  to  be  Federal  em- 
ployees. I  have  opposed  the  idea  that 
members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  should  be 
Federal  employees,  and  I  would  not  even 
have  taken  the  floor  this  afternoon  to 
speak  of  the  position  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  in  this  respect  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fact  that  this  inaccu- 
rate, misleading,  and  erroneous  memo- 
randum was  circulated  among  some 
Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Greorgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  With  respect  to  the 
comments  just  made  about  the  memo- 
randum and  about  the  editorial  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  being  erro- 
neous, I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  to 
many  of  us  who  want  to  support  this 
program  if  we  can  to  have  some  informa- 
tion from  the  distinguished  gentleman 
on  the  committee  about  who  will  make 
up  this  Teacher  Corps,  where  they  will 
work,  under  whose  supervision  they  will 
work,  and  under  what  conditions  they 
will  be  paid.  First,  will  they  be  em- 
ployees of  the  local  school  district? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  That  is  correct.  If 
I  may  respond  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  in  the  follovdng  way,  I  believe  it 
will  be  helpful  in  response  to  all  of  his 
Questions. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  which  will  be 
inserted  in  full  in  the  Record  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Kentucky 
fMr.  Perkins  1  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr. 
J^rdner,  in  which  Mr.  Gardner  says  that 
the  Teacher  Corps  "will  impose  no  Fed- 
eral control  over  the  authority  of  the 
local  school  district.  In  particular" — 
and  I  believe  this  is  the  point  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  has  in  mind — 

The  local  school  district  retains  full  au- 
tuority  to  select  and  reject,  to  appoint  and 


fire  those  recruited  through  the  Teacher 
Corps  program.  Local  sck5o1  authorities  will 
be  free  to  set  the  criteria  for  members  they 
may  wish  to  employ.  No  commimity  need 
accept  any  teacher  unsuitable  to  its  needs. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Will  any  community 
be  required  to  accept  a  teacher  at  any 
time  if  the  community  itself  does  not 
want  and  does  not  request  himf~ 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  answer  is  "No." 
The  local  school  authorities  must  re- 
quest of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
that  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  be 
sent  into  a  particular  commimity. 
Uncle  Sam  is  not  going  to  jam  the  Teach- 
er Corps  members  down  the  throats  of 
any  local  school  district  in  this  country. 
In  plain  English,  the  local  school  dis- 
trict has  the  authority  to  hire  them  and 
the  authority  to  fire  them.  That  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  evidence  of  Federal 
control. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Under  just  what 
conditions  Avill  these  local  communities 
be  entitled  to  one  or  more  members  of 
the  Teacher  Corps? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  local  school 
districts  in  which  there  are  high  concen- 
trations of  low-income  families,  along 
the  lines  of  the  Perkins-Morse  Act,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  are  the  kinds  of  districts  which  will 
qualify  to  receive  Teacher  Corps  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Will  some  reference 
to  the  teacher-pupil  load  or  ratio  be  con- 
sidered or  made  in  determining  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  need  for  teacher  corps 
assistance? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  that  a  local  educational 
agency  may  utilize  members  of  the 
teacher  corps  assigned  to  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  set  forth  in  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

Now  I  want  to  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Qttie]  if  I  may  do  so,  be- 
cause I  did  feel  constrained  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  memorandum  which  was  cir- 
culated under  his  name.    Perhaps  he  is 
not  responsible  for  it.    If  so,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  him  this  opportunity  to  say  so. 
Mr.  QUIE.   I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that   anything   that   appears   over   my 
name  I  will  take  responsibility  for.    The 
Washington  Post  was  inaccurate  in  an- 
other way.   They  stated  that  the  Teacher 
Corps  would  be  "paid  from  local  school 
district  funds."    The  facts  are  that  the 
Federal   Government   would   reimburse 
the  local  school  district  for  the  salaries 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  which  they  have 
working  in  their  school  district.    So  my 
concern   is,    and   the   Federal   Govern- 
ment's influence  over  the  local  school  dis- 
trict stems  from  this  fact,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  recruit,  select,  and 
enroll    the    teachers    and    the    teacher 
Interns,    They  will  also  send  the  money 
to  the  school  district  and  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  can   withhold  the   money 
from  the  school  district  at  any  time  it 
feels  that  the  school  district  Is  not  op- 
erating in  the  proper  maimer.    Also  it 
can  Influence  the  kind  of  teachers  which 
will  be  available  since  the  Commissioners 
would  "recruit,  select,  and  enroll"  the 
members  of  the  National  Teachers  Corps. 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  the  gentleman  is 
so  deeply  concerned  about  the  problem 
of  Federal  control — and  I  agree  he  is 
from  long  service  on  the  committee  with 
him.  and  I  think  he  knows  that  I  share 
his  concern  in  that  respect — will  he  be 
kind  enough  to  explain  to  me  and  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  how  he  could 
possibly  suggest  to  other  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
that  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps,  as  he 
would  conceive  it — and  he  did  indicate 
he  could  conceive  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
and  would  under  certain  circumstances 
like  to  see  acTeacher  Corps — that  they 
should  be  Federal  employees  and,  more- 
over, should  be  paid  a  national  minimum 
rate.  I  cannot  understand  how  anyone 
can  take  that  kind  of  a  position  on  the 
one  hand  and  circularize  Members  of  this 
House  complaining  about  another 
Teacher  Corps  proposal  which  has  built 
into  it  language  which  makes  clear  that 
the  teachers  are  not  to  be  Federal  em- 
ployees but  are  to  be  employees  of  the 
local  school  district,  under  local  school 
control,  must  be  hired  and  can  be  flred 
locally  and  assigned  at  the  direction  of 
the  local  school  authority.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  consistency  of  the  gentle- 
man's position,  and  if  I  misunderstand 
or  misrepresent  him,  I  want  him  to 
straighten  me  out  on  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  further.  In  answering  this,  let 
me  say  first  that  I  did  not  urge  upon  you 
that  you  take  my  idea.  Rather,  in  the 
meeting  of  the  conferees  I  was  asked 
what  kind  of  teacher  corps  would  I  feel 
would  be  acceptable.  I  worked  on  the 
idea  of  a  teacher  corps  for  some  time  in 
trying  to  develop  one  with  the  least 
amount  of  Federal  control.  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  it  could  not  be  done. 
This  is  as  far  as  I  have  gotten  with  it.  I 
have  not  introduced  it  because  I  still 
have  a  general  concern  with  some  parts 
of  it. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Will  the  gentleman 
answer  my  question? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  going  to  answer  your 
question.  It  is  my  purpose,  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  do  it  now.  I  feel  in  the  area  of 
preschool  education  where  local  school 
districts  have  not  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility, I  do  not  feel  well  quali- 
fied teachers  trained  to  reach  the 
culturally  and  socially  deprived  and 
who  would  be  Federal  employees  so 
everybody  would  know  the  involvement 
of  the  Federal  Government,  could  be  of 
assistance  to  any  school  that  wanted  to 
use  them  for  a  period  of  1  to  3  years,  this 
would  then  be  a  Federal  program  which 
everybody  could  see  operating.  It  never 
would  be  expanding  into  possibilities  of 
the  Federal  Government  assuming  re- 
sponsibility for  teachers'  salaries  In  the 
school  districts. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  I  imderstand  the  gentle- 
man from  Mirmesota.  He  says,  if  I  do 
not  misrepresent  him,  that  it  is  perfectly 
all  right  with  him  if  we  have  a  program 
under  which  preschool  teachers  are  full- 
time  Federal  employees ;  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  QUIE.  Will  the  gentleman  re- 
state that  question? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.    I  asked  the  gentle- 
man  how   he   can   possibly   oppose   a 
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Teacher  Corps,  which  we  are  proposing 
in  the  conference  report  that  we  will  con- 
sider tomorrow,  which  provides  that  the 
teachers  will  be  employees  of  the  local 
school  districts,  and  at  the  same  time 
take  the  posture  that  he  would  favor  a 
corps  which  would  be  made  up  of  Federal 
employees.  To  this  the  gentleman  in 
effect  responded.  "It  is  all  right  with  me 
if  they  are  Federal  employees  as  long  as 
they  are  teaching  at  preschool  levels 
where  everybody  can  see  them." 

I  fail  to  understand  that  as  a  logical 
answer  to  my  allegation;  because,  what 
is  the  difference  if  they  are  teaching 
in  preschool  programs  or  elementary 
school  programs  or  secondary  school 
programs?  They  are  still,  under  his 
view.  Federal  employees.  Moreover,  it 
may  well  be  true,  as  I  think  many  edu- 
cators would  argue,  that  a  teacher  may 
have  far  more  impact  on  the  life  of  a 
growing  child  at  the  preschool  level 
than  at  the  elementary  or  secondary 
school  level. 

Indeed,  we  are  considering  in  the 
subcommittee  only  this  morning  legis- 
lation introduced  by  Mr.  Gibbons,  of 
Florida,  to  provide  for  support  of  child 
development  specialists  for  preschool 
programs  and  the  first  three  grades. 
Will  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  tell 
me  why  it  is  all  right  to  have  exclusively 
Federal  employees  teaching  in  preschool 
programs — that  seems  to  him  all  right — 
but  he  opposes  them  for  elementary  and 
secondary  school  programs? 

Mr.  QUIE.  First,  my  proposal  is  not 
going  to  be  a  substitute. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  tryuig  to  im- 
derstand  the  gentleman's  position. 

Mr.  QUIE.  May  I  say  that  what  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  been 
working  on  is  his  own  conclusions  that 
he  had  reached  after  studying  the  work 
of  men  who  have  done  research  in  this 
field  and  from  the  experience  in  Prince 
Edward  County.  Va.  The  fact  that  I 
mention  preschool  is  only  because  I  feel 
that  this  is  an  area  in  which  local  school 
districts  have  not  yet  assumed  respon- 
sibility. If  you  want  to  see  what  ex- 
perienced teachers  can  do  in  this  field, 
this  is  the  opportunity  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  have  such  teachers 
available  to  a  school  district  with  cul- 
turally and  socially  deprived  preschool 
children  for  a  short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.    The  gentleman  has 
not  answered  my  question. 

Mr.  QUIE.    The  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question  is  this.    My  concern  over 
Federal  control  in  this  is  not  a  question 
of  preschool  versus  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools.    My  proposal  was  lim- 
ited to  preschool  since  this  is  the  level 
"  of  education  which  has  been  neglected  by 
so  many  school  districts  and  States.    My 
concern  over  Federal  control  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  puts  money  into  the 
school  district  to  reimburse  them  for  the 
salaries  they  pay  their  teachers.    That 
is  really  the  control  they  have  over  them. 
They  can  decide  not  to  give  them  the 
money  after  the  district  has  accepted 
the  teachers.    They  can  do  as  the  OEO 
has  done,  hold  up  the  money  for  awhile 
and  compel  the  district  to  comply  with 
Federal  proposals.    I  have  seen  the  use 
of  withheld  Federal  fimds  often  disrupt 


district  budgets  until  it  was  straightened 
out. 

In  other  words,  the  use  of  Federal 
money  in  a  school  district  gives  the  Fed- 
eral Government  an  imdue  influence 
over  the  educational  system  and  I  think 
it  is  vmwise  to  give  the  impression  that 
no  Federal  influence  will  come  to  bear. 
The  only  reason  for  the  program  is  to 
bring  about  change. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman 
from  Mirmesota  is  trying  to  persuade  me 
that  there  would  be  no  Federal  control 
latent  in  the  kind  of  fully  Federal  em- 
ployee teachers  corps  that  he  is  sug- 
gesting for  preschool  programs?  I  flnd 
it  difficult  to  accept  the  gentleman's 
conclusion. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr,  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  propound  a  question  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota.  As  I  under- 
stand him,  he  advocates  a  special  teach- 
ing group  for  preschool  children.  He 
is  advocating  that  the  teachers  for  that 
group  may  be  direct  Federal  employees. 
Now  I  ask  the  gentleman  this  question. 
Who  would  control  the  curriculum,  the 
subject  matters  that  are  taught  in  order 
to  direct  those  Federal  employees  while 
they  are  teaching  these  preschool  chil- 
dren? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  obvious  for  every- 
body to  see;  the  same  people  who  are  go- 
ing to  select  the  trained  teachers  in  the 
Corps  who,  in  turn,  will  influence  the 
teacher  interns,  who  will  have  a  great 
effect  on  the  schools,  In  other  words, 
the  Federal  Govermttent  will,  in  both 
cases  provide  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers who  will  teach  according  to  their 
training.  But  remember  I  am  not  ask- 
ing that  we  accept  the  version  whereby 
the  Federal  Government  pays  teachers 
salaries  directly  or  indirectly.  I  say  drop 
^hf*  ^potion 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  actually  advocating  a  sys- 
tem that  would  bring  about  complete 
Federal  control  of  education. 

Mr.  QUIE.  No;  I  want  no  Teacher 
Corps  in  the  bill.  The  suggestions  I  made 
during  conference  would  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pay  the  salaries  where 
everyone  can  see  It.  There  is  going  to 
be  Federal  influence  in  the  Senate  bill 
just  as  sure  as  you  use  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  train,  enroll  and  recruit  these 
teachers  and  send  them  into  the  school 
districts. 

E>oes  the  gentleman  suppose  that  they 
are  going  to  teach  any  differently  than 
the  way  they  have  been  trained  by  the 
Federal  Government?  They  are  going 
to  train  these  internees,  with  their  own 
instruction  and  their  own  purposes  to  be 
accomplished. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further  to  the  gentleman 
at  this  point,  but  I  shall  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  just 
made  a  statement,  which  like  several 
others  of  his  statements,  is  wholly  In- 
accurate, and  I  refer  the  gentleman  to 
section  516  of  title  V  the  the  bill  entitled, 
"Local  Control  Preserved." 


Members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  shall  be 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  appropriate 
officials  of  local  educational  agencies  to 
which  they  are  assigned,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  clause  (c)  of  section  613,  such 
agencies — 

The  local  school  districts — and  this  is 
the  point  which  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Lakdrxtm]  made  very 
well — 

shall  retain  authority  to  assign  such  mem- 
bers within  the  system  and  (2)  make  trans- 
fers within  their  systems  and  (3)  determine 
the  subject  matter  to  be  taught. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr,  Quie]  very  erroneously 
and  inaccurately  in  his  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  suggested  that 
the  Federal  Grovemment  was  going  to 
determine  what  subject  matter  would 
be  taught.    That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  right  there,  because  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  did  not  say 
the  subject  matter  which  they  will  be 
taught,  but  he  said  the  way  they  are 
trained. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  In  that  event.  I 
want  to  apologize,  but  that  is  what  I 
thought  I  heard  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  say. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey] 
and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  come  back 
and  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  flrst,  let 
me  commend  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI  on 
his  decision  to  take  this  time  today  in 
an  effort  to  clear  the  air  with  reference 
to  the  confusion  that  exists  with  regard 
to  the  Teacher  Corps  provision. 

No  one  has  worked  more  diligently,  in- 
telligently, and  hard  to  bring  this  legis- 
lation to  the  floor  of  the  House  than  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana.  The  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  knows  this  bill  and 
just  as  wisely,  as  he  indicates  now,  there 
is  no  element  of  Federal  control  con- 
tained in  this  bill. 

Let  me  speak  to  this  point  as  to  how 
this  system  would  operate  in  my  own 
home  city,  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
school  system  of  the  city  of  New  York 
is  the  largest  system  in  the  United  States. 
It,  of  course,  has  a  great  many  deficien- 
cies right  now.  For  Instance,  we  have 
600  classrooms  with  no  homeroom 
teacher  in  attendance.  We  need  desper- 
ately 600  teachers,  well  trained,  to  come 
from  somewhere,  because  the  children 
simply  are  not  getting  proper  and  full 
instruction. 

This  Teacher  Corps  would  fulfill  that 
very  great  need  and  would  fulfill  such 
need  from  system  to  system  throughout 
the  country,  as  indeed  this  same  situa- 
tion exists  elsewhere. 

I  see  no  element  of  Federal  control 
here.  However,  if  we  adopt  the  kind  ol 
provision  suggested  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  we  then 
would  not  have  a  Teachers  Corps.  You 
would  have  a  system  of  restrictive  edu- 
cation and  teaching. 

In  order  to  avoid  that,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI  in  hear- 
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ings,  in  study  and  in  draftsmanship 
made  it  very,  very  tight  and  very  secure, 
that  there  would  be  no  element  of  Fed- 
eral control  or  interference  in  this  bill. 

I  would  defy  anyone  in  Washington 
to  try  and  interfere  in  the  control  in  any 
way  with  the  school  system  in  my  city. 
Why,  we  have  more  people  involved  In 
the  administration  of  that  system  than 
there  are  in  the  entire  Office  of  Educa- 
tion here  in  Washington.  There  is  no 
way  you  can  interfere  with  a  procedure, 
when  the  teachers  come  In,  they  will 
come  in  as  invited  teachers  and  will  stay 
so  long  as  they  satisfy  the  needs  and  re- 
quirements which  have  been  set  for  one 
particular  system  and  they  will  only 
respond  to  the  demands  and  needs  and 
direction  of  our  local  authorities. 

I  am  so  glad  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI  has  come  to  the 
floor  today  to  make  these  points  cate- 
gorically. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
because  I  think  it  is  time  we  did  some- 
thing about  the  needs  in  America  which 
will  only  be  fulfilled  by  good  teachers. 

The  House  has  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  But  as  good  an 
act  as  it  is  it  can  only  operate  through 
trained  teachers  and  qualified  teachers. 

Where  are  the  teachers  coming  from? 
The  system  is  unable  to  supply  the  teach- 
ers now.  The  act,  if  carried  out  properly, 
will  be  no  better  than  the  teachers  who 
are  selected  to  administer  and  operate 
the  act.  Where  are  they  going  to  come 
from? 

This  is  our  last  chance  at  this  session 
to  produce  a  Teacher  Corps  which  will 
truly  make  meaningful  the  provisions  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  The  people  who  will 
do  the  teaching  will  be  trained  in  their 
colleges  in  the  various  States.  They  will 
be  attending  the  University  of  Illinois, 
the  University  of  Georgia,  they  will  not 
be  trained  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Is  there  not  some 
analogy  between  a  program  I  have  always 
found  most  acceptable  at  home  and  all 
over  the  United  States,  and  that  is  your 
vocational  teaching  and  your  home  eco- 
nomics teaching?  I  know  that  there  is 
some  slight  difference,  for  instance,  the 
local  authorities  pay  half  of  the  salary, 
and  the  Federal  Grovernment  pays  half 
of  the  salary.  But  are  not  those  boys  and 
girls  taught  in  the  methods  of  teaching 
in  the  schools  that  they  attend  that  are 
not  Federal  Government  controlled? 

Would  this  not  be  somewhat  analagous 
to  these  people  except  for  the  fact  they 
^111  have  a  total  salary  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman  is 
quite  correct.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
and  I  think  we  are  all  aware  of  it,  this 
Congress  has  supported  legislation  which 
has  made  possible  a  number  of  fellow- 
ship programs,  for  example,  title  IV  of 
"le   National   Defense   Education    Act, 


which  has  helped  train  a  number  of 
teachers  for  our  colleges  and  imiversities. 
The  Teacher  Corps  proposition  we  bring 
to  this  House  tomorrow  in  no  way  con- 
templates that  the  Federal  Government 
is  going  to  set  up  some  kind  of  national 
university  or  Federal  university,  or  to 
determine  the  curriculum,  or  to  decide 
the  qualifications  of  both  the  teachers 
and  the  college  graduates  who  are  to  be 
recruited.  This  legislation  provides  for 
both  preliminary  and  in-service  college- 
level  training  assigned  to  equip  the 
teachers  with  the  special  insight  essen- 
tial to  the  teaching  of  disadvantaged 
children  and  providing  special  types  of 
instruction  necessary  to  teach  these 
children. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
has  made  a  telling  point. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  think  that  the  gentleman 
ought  to  know,  however,  that  in  the  vo- 
cational education  program  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  recruit,  select,  or 
enroll  the  teachers.  Also,  it  is  not  true 
that  the  House  has  given  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  serious  study.  There  was 
only  one  person  who  testified  on  the 
Teacher  Corps  in  the  House,  and  that 
was  Senator  Nelson  of  Wisconsin,  not 
even  an  educator.  We  did  not  spend 
more  than  5  minutes  on  the  Teacher 
Corps  in  the  full  committee,  and  the 
House  never  took  it  up. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  a  telling  argument  at  all,  I  am  con- 
strained to  say  to  the  gentleman,  because 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  there  are  a 
number  of  parts  to  the  higher  education 
bill.  He  is  one  of  the  hardest  working 
members  of  the  committee,  and  he  knows 
what  the  record  is.  There  are  other  parts 
of  this  bill  which  received  no  consider- 
ation In  either  body.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  in  a  conference  report  situa- 
tion we  are  often  confronted  with  this 
kind  of  situation. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  as  well  to  another 
part  of  the  memorandum  which  I  must 
say  distressed  me.  I  point  out  that  the 
amount  of  money  which  the  memo- 
randum says  is  authorized  by  this  bill  is 
inaccurate.  The  number  of  years  of  au- 
thorization for  the  Teacher  Corps  which 
the  memorandum  signed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  alleges  is  inaccu- 
rate. 

Moreover,  the  amount  of  money 
authorized  by  the  bill  for  the  Teacher 
Corps  is  not  accurately  stated  in  the  Quie 
memorandum. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  have  this  kind 
of  inaccuracy  in  a  number  of  the  pas- 
sages in  this  memorandum,  we  ought  to 
consider  with  particular  care  the  argu- 
ments that  are  set  forth  in  an  effort  to 
cripple  this  legislation  tomorrow. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  know  there  Is  no  excuse 
for  inaccuracy.    The  authorization  being 
for  3  years  at  $165  million  is  Inaccurate. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  statement. 


Mr.  QUIE.  I  must  say  the  reason  why 
this  came  about  was  that  in  our  haste  to 
finish  the  conference,  I  had  not  heard 
the  2-year  provision  for  the  Corps. 
I  knew  we  had  agreed  to  a  3-year  au- 
thorization on  all  the  titles  with  the 
exception  of  title  HI  which  we  had  given 
a  1-year  authorization.  I  had  assumed 
that  the  Teachers  Corps  being  a  part  of 
title  V  would  also  be  for  3  years. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man is  normally  very  careful  and  very 
accurate  and  that  is  one  reason  I  said  at 
the  outset  of  my  remarks  that  if  he 
wanted  to  announce  to  this  House  that 
perhaps  this  was  a  memorandum  sent 
out  under  his  name  but  without  his  au- 
thorization, I  would  be  the  first  to  give 
him  the  opportunity  to  make  a  public 
confession. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  might  also  say  to  the 
gentleman  if  you  are  worried  about  the 
word  "teachers"  instead  of  the  word 
"teacher"  I  happened  to  be  reading  the 
hearings  you  conducted  when  the  letter 
was  written,  which,  as  you  can  see  by 
the  copy  I  am  holding,  it  bears  the  word 
"teachers"  rather  than  "teacher"  and, 
therefore,  made  that  inadvertent  mis- 
take as  well. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  for  his  response.  I 
hope  he  appreciates  the  spirit  in  which  1 
have  raised  some  of  my  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  discussing  the  Teacher 
Corps  proposal  today,  I  should  like  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  several  months 
ago  we  passed  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  conceivably  the 
most  important  education  legislation 
ever  passed  by  Congress.  It  holds  forth 
the  promise  of  full  and  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  Americans.  It 
offers  new  hope  to  the  children  from  the 
low-income  areas  who  have  "hot  had  the 
opportunity  in  the  past. 

A  great  area  of  concern  remains,  and 
that  is  the  lack  of  experienced  teachers 
for  the  areas  where  underprivileged  and 
culturally  deprived  youngsters  live. 
We  can  buy  the  extra  books. 
We  can  build  or  remodel  the  facilities 
these  schools  may  need. 

We  can  train  the  teachers  and  special 
aids  for  remedial  and  other  services. 

But  these  efforts  will  be  of  little  avail  if 
the  local  school  agencies  cannot  find,  at- 
tract, and  employ  both  experienced  and 
enthusiastic  young  teachers,  men  and 
women  eager  to  undertake  the  challeng- 
ing tasks  of  teaching  the  underprivileged 
and  culturally  deprived  youngster. 
Finding  these  teachers  takes  time  and 
money,  and  the  local  school  districts, 
particularly  the  poorer  ones,  are  running 
out  of  both.  They  are  already  behind. 
If  we  do  not  make  a  special  effort  for 
these  low-income  areas,  both  rural  and 
urban,  the  gap  between  the  fortunate 
and  the  deprived  can  only  increase. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  that  in  1964  there 
were  more  than  82.000  full-time  teachers 
with  less  than  standard  certificates.  The 
majority  were  concentrated  in  low-in- 
come areas,  where  the  best  teachers  are 
needed.  The  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation estimates  that  we  are  short  128.- 
000  teachers  this  year.  The  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
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has  created  a  need  for  an  additional  30,- 
000  teachers  to  staff  its  new  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Teacher  Corps  is  a 
practical  start  at  closing  the  gap. 

As  President  Johnson  said  in  recom- 
mending the  legislation  in  July: 

The  National  Teacher  Corps  draws  on  that 
spirit  of  dedication  which  has  been  demon- 
strated time  and  again  In  peace  and  war.  by 
young  and  old.  at  home  and  abroad  •  •  •  (It) 
can  help  Improve  the  quality  of  teaching 
where  quality  is  most  needed  and  most  often 
Is  In  short  supply,  in  city  slxims  and  in  areas 
of  rural  poverty. 

It  is  not  generally  understood  why 
quality  teaching  is  missing  from  tlie 
poorer  school  districts.  I  suggest  that 
the  reasons  are  simple:  the  best  teach- 
ers naturally  gravitate  toward  assign- 
ments in  schools  in  the  better  residential 
districts.  The  working  conditions  are 
better.  The  pupils  may  be  better  be- 
haved. Parents  are  interested  and  often 
the  pay  may  be  better  for  the  experi- 
enced teacher. 

Why  should  not  a  teacher  with  many 
years  of  experience,  with  status  in  the 
profession,  look  for  openings  in  the 
wealthier  school  districts?  And  why 
should  not  these  wealthier  districts  put 
those  experienced  teachers  to  work? 

Although  many  teachers  are  eager  to 
face  the  stimulating  work  of  educating 
the  underprivileged,  the  poorer  school 
districts  cannot  compete  for  experienced 
teachers  on  a  permanent  basis.  These 
districts  cannot  offer  the  salaries,  the 
parental  support,  the  bright,  well-fed 
students,  the  well-stocked  libraries. 
They  can  offer  only  hard  work  under  dif- 
ficult conditions. 

And  so  those  very  schools  where  the 
greatest  experience  and  effort  are  so 
badly  needed  are  the  ver>'  schools  where 
we  find  the  least  experienced  teachers. 
And  they  enter  their  grim,  crowded 
classrooms  without  enough  guidance  or 
experienced  and  continuing  help. 

The  Teacher  Corps  attacks  this  serious 
problem  at  the  roots  by  recruiting  1.000 
experienced  teachers  to  work  with  5,000 
college  graduate  teacher -Interns  in  team 
assignments  exclusively  in  low-income 
areas.  A  team  could,  for  example,  have 
one  exF>erienced,  master  teacher,  and 
five  interns  working  together  in  a  district 
for  as  long  as  2  full  school  years.  Corps 
members  will  serve  side  by  side  with  lo- 
cal teachers,  after  special  training  for 
their  difUcult  work. 

These  Teacher  Corps  members,  the  ex- 
perienced teachers  as  well  as  the  interns, 
will  be  recruited  on  a  nationwide  scale. 
The  whole  program  will  be  federally  fi- 
nanced. But  teachers  will  be  assigned 
only  on  the  request  of  a  local  school 
district,  which  will  consider  their  quali- 
fications just  as  though  they  were  being 
hired  directly  without  Corps  help.  The 
State  educational  agencies  will  act  as 
advisers  and  consultants  on  every  step 
in  the  program,  from  recruitment  to  se- 
lection, from  traiiiing  to  assignment. 

Local  school  districts  will  employ 
Teacher  Corps  members  and  pay  their 
salaries.  The  local  school  district  costs 
will  be  covered  by  Federal  grants  to  the 
district.  The  same  approach  is  con- 
tained in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  which  provides  that  Fed- 


eral funds  may  be  used  by  low-income 
districts  to  pay  teachers'  salaries. 

Furthermore,  Corps  teachers  will  be 
employees  of  the  local  school  district  and 
subject  to  its  authority.  I  point  out  for 
the  record,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  section  516 
of  title  V-B  specifically,  entitled  "Local 
Control  Preserved,"  provides  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Sec.  516.  Members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
shall  be  imdcr  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
appropriate  officials  of  the  local  educational 
agencies  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  clause  (3)  of  513(a) . 
such  agencies  shall  retain  the  authority  to — 

( 1 )  assign  such  members  within  their 
systems; 

(2)  make  transfers  within  their  systems; 

(3)  determine  the  subject  matter  to  be 
taught: 

(4)  determine  the  terms  and  continuance 
of  the  assignment  of  such  members  within 
their  systems. 

The  exception  cited  in  clause  513(a) 
provides  assurance  that  the  teacher-in- 
tern will  have  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  continuing  training  pro- 
gram while  he  is  teaching.  This  training 
will  be  under  the  close  supervision  of  the 
experienced  teacher  and  in  cooperation 
with  State  educational  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  It  is  in 
addition  to  the  3  months  of  intensive 
training  at  a  college  or  university  which 
the  intern  will  receive  before  going  to 
the  local  school  which  requests  them. 

Any  Corps  member  who  does  not  live 
up  to  legitimate  expectations  can  be  fired 
by  the  local  board. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  expect 
any  diflBculty  on  that  score  because  the 
Corps  is  designed  to  attract  dedicated, 
mature  teachers  and  able  enthusiastic 
young  people  to  a  unique  service  in 
the  teaching  profession.  These  teacher 
teams  will  be  beneficial  to  the  disadvan- 
taged children  directly  served  in  the 
schools  and  to  the  other  teachers  in  the 
schools  as  well. 

The  Corps  should  also  benefit  all  com- 
munity school  relationships  and  will  un- 
doubtedly have  other  side  effects  of  last- 
ing positive  significance. 

On  the  subject  of  training,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  intern  programs 
for  college  graduates  have  been  operating 
successfully  since  the  late  19th  century. 
More  than  40  institutions  including  Har- 
vard. Yale.  Stanford.  Wesleyan.  and  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  have  such  pro- 
grams which  lead  to  master's  degrees. 

Some  have  expressed  concern  that  the 
program  will  take  away  competent 
teachers  from  other  areas,  but  fear  is 
unfounded.  While  some  experienced 
teachers  will  temporarily  be  drawn  to 
schools  in  low-income  areas  they  will 
most  probably  return  at  the  end  of  their 
service.  Quite  to  the  contrary  of  weak- 
ening our  teaching  resources,  the  Teach- 
er Corps  is  expected  to  enlarge  them. 
It  will  encourage  dedicated  college  grad- 
uates, who  might  not  otherwise  enter 
teaching,  to  become  teachers  and  work 
with  the  disadvantaged  youth  of  the 
country.  If  the  idea  succeeds,  we  will 
have  more  teachers,  not  fewer,  and  many 
areas  will  benefit. 

This  program  has  been  considered  at 
length  by  Congress.  Hearings  were  held 
before    the    General    Subcommittee    on 


Education  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  the  bill  was 
reported  out  by  the  committee.  After 
careful  scrutiny  in  the  Senate,  it  was 
included  in  the  Higher  Education  Act; 
the  majority  of  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference committee  have  agreed  to  its  in- 
clusion. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  indicator  of  the 
need,  the  acceptance,  the  welcoming  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  comes  from  the  mas- 
ter teachers  and  teacher-interns  who 
will  be  part  of  it.  Our  Nation's  teachers 
have  shown  their  dedication  and  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  Teacher  Corps  by 
volunteering  for  work  even  before  we 
have  made  it  law.  There  are  thousands 
of  energetic  and  capable  teachers  who 
are  only  waiting  for  us  to  act  before 
meeting  the  challenge  of  our  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  we  will  not 
disappoint  the  thousands  of  dedicated 
men  and  women — and  the  millions  of 
children — who  will  benefit  from  this  im- 
portant measure.  The  Teacher  Corps 
deserves  our  wholehearted  support,  as 
does  the  entire  Higher  Education  Act.  I 
ask  every  Member  of  the  House  to  con- 
sider this  legislation  of  prime  importance 
to  our  schools  and  to  support  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  higher  education 
bill  tomorrow  and  to  vote  against  the 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  own 
remarks  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
at  this  time  that  there  be  included  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  and  some  telegrams 
from  my  district  in  support  of  the 
Teacher  Corps,  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  D. 
Ford  ] . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Lafayette,  Ind.. 
October  18, 1965. 
Hon.  John  Brademas. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Purdue  University  and  other  Indiana  col- 
leges and  universities  have  a  great  stake  In 
the  general  provisions  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  This  act  gives  us  great  hope 
for  solving  some  of  the  seemingly  Insur- 
mountable problems  we  now  face.  I  hope 
you  will  act  favorably  on  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  conference  report. 

Frederick  L.  Hovde. 
President.  Purdue  University. 

MuNciE.  Ind., 
October  18, 1965. 
Hon.  John  Brademas. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  would  appreciate  your  support  of  the 
conference  committee  request  on  higher  edu- 
cation bill  (H.R.  9567)  provisions  regarding 
national  Teachers  Corps,  fellowships  for 
teachers,  and  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  for  Improved  teacher  education 
particularly  significant  to  Ball  State  and  the 
quality  of  teacher  education  program. 

John  R.  Emens. 
President,  Ball  State  University. 


now  before  the  Congress.  Passage  of  this  bill 
will  provide  the  impetus  and  vital  support  so 
necessary  to  the  important  higher  education 
of  oiu-  Nation. 

Allan  C.  Rankin, 
President,  Indiana  State  University. 

Indianapolis,  Ind., 

October  18, 1965. 
Congressman  John  Brademas, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  believe  It  imperative  that  H.R.  9567  on 
higher  education  be  passed.  We  know  your 
great  Interest  In  this  subject  and  we  urge 
you  most  respectfully  to  support  the  con- 
ference committee  report  and  to  help  pre- 
vent reconunltment.  Thanks  for  your  great 
contributions  of  the  past. 

Robert  H.  Wyatt, 
Executive      Secretary,      Indiana      State 
Teachers  Association. 


Terre  Haute,  Ind., 

October  18, 1965. 
Hon.  John  Brademas, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

On  behalf  of  Indiana  State  University  and 
Its  many  constituents  I  ask  your  favorable 
vote   for   higher   education   bill.   H.R.   9567. 


Indianapolis,  Ind., 

October  18, 1965. 
John  Brademas, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C.  : 

Your  vote  against  recommltal  and  support 
for  conference  report  on  H.R.  9567  strongly 
urged  by  the  Indiana  Classroom  Teachers  As- 
sociation. 

Merium  Fredericks. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  join  in  commending  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Brademas],  a  distinguished 
member  of  our  committee,  for  the  contri- 
bution he  is  making  here  today  and  the 
contribution  he  is  making  to  education  in 
sponsoring  this  Teacher  Corps  legisla- 
tion. It  is  only  by  an  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Teacher  Corps  legis- 
lation could  not  come  out  as  a  separate 
measure  under  his  own  name.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Senate  has  put  this  pro- 
gram into  its  bill  so  that  we  can  have 
a  vote  on  it  tomorrow  as  part  of  the 
higher  education  package. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  for  some  7  years.  In  those  7 
years  he  has  given  living  meaning  to  the 
philosophy  expressed  by  a  great  scholar 
who  once  said  that  human  survival  has 
become  a  race  between  education  and 
catastrophe.  The  gentleman  has  worked 
hard  and  diligently  on  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  to  bring  foith 
sound,  fresh,  and  exciting  ideas  which 
indeed  have  given  this  whole  Congress, 
quite  properly,  the  name  of  the  "Educa- 
tion Congress  of  America."  I  believe  it  is 
true  that  our  survival  today  has  indeed 
become  a  race  between  education  and 
catastrophe.  The  Teacher  Corps  is  an 
important  element  of  that  philosophy.  I 
happen  to  be  chairman  of  a  task  force 
that  is  now  studying  the  poverty  pro- 
gram in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  We 
find  here  in  the  District  the  same  prob- 
lems with  which  communities  all  over 
America  are  confronted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.   The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker, 
1  rise  in  support  of  the  Teacher  Corps. 


There  has  been  some  uninformed  talk 
of  Federal  control  during  this  debate  on 
the  Teacher  Corps.  I  believe  we  must 
attack  this  problem  directly  and  keep 
the  record  clear  of  misimderstanding 
and  misinformation. 

It  is  true  that  the  corps  will  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Office  of  Education.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  Office  will  recruit 
master  teachers  and  teacher  Interns  and 
get  the  training  programs  tmderway. 

But  the  Federal  responsibility  remains 
limited  to  these  areas,  as  anyone  can  see 
if  they  will  but  read  and  analyze  the 
proposed  legislation  before  us,  title  V-B 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Corps  teachers  will  always  be  under 
the  direct  and  complete  control  of  local 
educational  agencies.  They  will  serve 
only  at  the  request  of  these  local  school 
districts.  Local  authorities  may  specify 
the  types  of  teachers  they  desire  and 
pass  on  the  qualifications  of  these  teach- 
ers in  advance  of  their  assignment.  A 
teacher  not  requested  will  not  be  sent. 

Teacher  interns  will  be  paid  at  the 
lowest  rate  for  full-time  teachers  in  the 
area  to  which  they  are  assigned.  While 
many  of  us  sincerely  want  to  see  teacher 
salaries  go  up  around  the  country,  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  in  this  proposal 
that  makes  the  Teacher  Corps  a  salary- 
raising  gimmick.  Quite  the  contrary: 
the  accent  is  on  service,  not  on  pay. 

An  experienced  teacher  who  is  not 
leading  a  team  may  be  paid  at  a  rate 
equal  to  that  given  a  teacher  with  simi- 
lar training,  experience,  and  duties  in  the 
local  schools.  That  is  true  enough  and 
fair.  Leaders  of  teaching  teams  will  re- 
ceive salaries  agreed  upon  by  the  local 
agency  and  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, But  such  team  leaders  will  have 
additional  after-school  responsibilities; 
such  as  counseling  the  interns,  keeping 
their  records,  and  coordinating  work 
with  other  teachers. 

An  advisory  council  representing  ur- 
ban and  rural  school  administrators, 
professors  of  education,  the  universities, 
and  the  general  public  will  assist  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  drawing 
up  standards  for  the  Teacher  Corps  and 
its  members. 

Here,  then,  is  yet  another  safeguard 
against  the  Office  of  Education  assuming 
too  great  a  control  over  the  program. 
This  is  a  partnership  program  and  there 
is  every  kind  of  language  in  this  meas- 
ure to  make  sure  that  the  partnership 
becomes  a  fact  UF>on  enactment. 

The  essential  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  to  supply  the  thrust  and 
the  fimds  for  a  vitally  needed  program. 
The  success  of  this  program  will  depend 
on  our  local  school  districts,  communi- 
ties, and  universities.  They  will  be 
largely  responsible  for  its  conduct.  They 
will  make  it  work. 

The  Congress  has  made  a  commitment 
to  provide  equal  educational  opportunity 
for  all  Americans.  Our  greatest  chal- 
lenge in  meeting  that  commitment  is 
poverty,  lu-ban  poverty,  and  rural  pov- 
erty. 

Good  teachers  are — now  as  always — 
the  most  vital  factor  in  providing  educa- 
tional opportimitles.  But  good  teachers 
are  not  rushing  to  areas  of  poverty.   And 


that  is  the  overriding  purpose  of  the 
Teacher  Corps. 

The  Corps  will  provide  many  of  the 
teachers  so  desperately  needed  in  our 
slum  schools.  It  will  permit  many  fine 
young  Americans  to  serve  their  covmtry 
by  helping  those  children  who  need  the 
help  the  most.  It  is  a  most  essential 
part  of  the  program  of  educational  as- 
sistance for  which  this  Congress  will  be 
remembered  for  generations  to  come. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues 
here  will  not  be  swayed  by  iminformed 
charges  of  Federal  control  concerning 
the  Teacher  Corps.  The  responsible 
committees  which  have  drawn  this 
measure  would  not  allow  such  a  program 
to  come  before  us  in  this  most  sensitive 
area  of  education. 

I  see  no  such  specter  of  control,  but  I 
do  see  bright  hopes  of  success.  And  I 
urge  everyone  to  join  me  in  an  afflrma- 
tive  vote  for  the  Teacher  Corps  on  that 
basis. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Teacher  Corps. 

We  must  spare  no  effort  in  attracting, 
training,  and  keeping  in  teaching  all  of 
those  young  people  who  have  the  talent, 
desire,  and  qualifications  for  it. 

Who  can  count  the  number  of  young 
people  with  high  potential  of  becoming 
good  teachers  who  never  entered  the 
profession  at  all?  What  of  the  teachers 
who  after  experiencing  some  minor  ini- 
tial failure  because  the  needed  encour- 
agement, extra  training,  or  wise  counsel 
was  not  there  when  needed? 

The  Teacher  Corps  would  invite  the 
dedicated,  experienced  teacher  to  devote 
part  of  his  career  toward  strengthening 
the  schools  that  need  his  services  most 
crucially  and  of  contributing  to  the  de- 
velopment of  intelligent  young  talent 
into  seasoned  teachers  like  himself. 

To  the  young  college  graduate,  the 
Teacher  Corps  offers  the  challenge  of 
taking  on  a  difficult  jbb  that  needs  to  be 
done.  Along  the  way,  he  gains  the  ad- 
vantages of  being  a  member  of  a  team 
made  up  of  others  like  himself  and 
headed  by  a  master  teacher  who  pro- 
vides mature  leadership,  counsel,  and 
instruction. 

Formal  training  allied  to  the  program 
puts  the  young  Corps  member,  or  "in- 
tern" as  he  would  be  known  officially,  in 
line  for  an  advanced  degree  conferred 
by  a  college  or  university  participating 
in  the  program. 

The  Teacher  Corps  Is  expected  to  en- 
roll about  6,000  in  its  initial  year— 1,000 
experienced  teachers  and  5,000  college 
graduates  inexperienced  in  teaching. 
Following  an  initial  3  months  of  inten- 
sive training  at  a  college  or  university, 
up  to  five  interns  at  a  time  led  by  an 
experienced  teacher  will  go  in  teams  to 
the  schools  requesting  them.  This  be- 
ginning training  would  emphasize  prac- 
tice teaching  and  personal  familiarity 
with  the  circumstances  of  poverty. 

All  of  the  corps  members — interns  and 
experienced  teachers  alike — would  teach 
part-time.  Instruction  in  teaching  tech- 
niques, curriculum  development,  subject 
matter,  and  other  elements  as  needed 
would  be  provided  through  seminars  tak- 
ing place  at  the  school  and  conducted 
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by  the  master  teachers  and  facility  from 
nearby  institutions. 

Interns  would  receive  salaries  from 
their  employer  school  in  the  amount 
usually  paid  to  its  beginning  full-time 
teachers.  The  experienced  teachers 
leading  the  teams  would  receive  pay  in 
keeping  with  their  increased  responsi- 
bilities. 

While  the  corps  members  receive  their 
salaries  from  the  schools,  the  entire  costs 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  program  are  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Critical  to  the  success  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  program  is  the  close  working  re- 
lationship between  the  schools  and  the 
cooperating  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. The  college  or  university  would 
continue  its  interest  In  the  interns  after 
the  3-month  on-campus  phase.  This 
would  be  done  through  seminars  held  at 
the  local  school  and  by  providing  addi- 
tional course  work  so  that  those  who 
complete  the  program  successfully  could 
•earn  an  advanced  degree  in  their  2 -year 
volunteer  p>eriod. 

While  the  Teacher  Corps  may  be 
viewed  by  some  here  as  a  new  idea.  It  Is 
by  no  means  to  be  seen  as  a  gamble.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  mixes  the  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  of  healthy,  intelligent,  young 
people  with  professionally  respected  con- 
cepts of  education  for  teachers  of  the 
disadvantaged.  Programs  of  the  corps 
pattern  have  proved  successful  in  many 
of  our  colleges  and  universities,  includ- 
ing Harvard,  Yale,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  specific  program  recommended  for 
the  Teacher  Corps  had  2  years  of  actual 
testing  at  Cardozo  High  School  here  in 
Washington.  At  Cardozo.  returned 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  served  on  intern 
teams.  They  taught  part  time  while 
studying  in  the  school  under  experienced 
teachers — who  were  also  working  teach- 
ing themselves.  Some  80  percent  of 
these  Interns  elected  to  remain  in  teach- 
ing. In  particular  they  chose  to  work 
with  disadvantaged  children. 

While  the  Office  of  Education  would 
recruit  nationally  for  the  Teacher  Corps 
and  make  all  arrangements  with  the 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, the  program  would  be  carried  for- 
ward under  local  initiative,  leadership, 
and  control.  While  enrolled  in  the  corps, 
all  participants  woiild  be  employees  of 
the  local  schools.  They  would  not  be  on 
any  Federal  payroll. 

The  Teacher  Corps  offers  a  most  unique 
opportunity  to  blend  the  resources 
of  the  Federal  Government,  our  colleges 
and  universities,  and  local  schools  to 
serve  the  immediate  needs  of  our  disad- 
vantaged children.  It  can  brighten  the 
future  for  education  at  all  levels. 


"THE  SINGING  ANGELS  '  AND  THE 
NORTHERN  OHIO  CHILDREN'S 
PERFORMING  MUSIC  FOUNDA- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  has  long  been  a  cultural  cen- 
ter where  the  performing  arts  are  en- 
Joyed  and  promoted.    One  of  the  latest 


cultural  activities  launched  in  Cleveland 
has  attracted  great  community  interest. 
Known  as  "The  Singing  Angels"  this 
venture  is  only  1  year  old  and  shows 
promise  of  winning  national  recognition. 

The  Singing  Angels  is  a  children's 
chorus  composed  of  100  boys  and  girls, 
ages  5  through  14.  To  be  admitted,  a 
child  must  carry  a  tune  pleasantly  and 
have  a  real  desire  to  sing.  Children  are 
selected  without  reference  to  racial,  reli- 
gious, or  ethnic  origin,  from  an  open 
audition  announced  in  Greater  Cleve- 
land newspapers. 

This  chorus  was  conceived  and  found- 
ed by  William  Boehm  in  the  fall  of  1964, 
to  stimulate  the  interest  of  talented  chil- 
dren in  good  music  by  offering  them  an 
opportunity  to  perform  under  qualified 
professional  direction.  Mr.  Boehm  felt 
the  popular  music  standards  of  young 
people  were  too  often  failing  to  encour- 
age growth  in  music  appreciation,  and 
in  self -discipline. 

After  a  series  of  successful  Christmas 
concerts  in  1964,  "The  Singing  Angels" 
presented  a  benefit  concert  in  Severance 
Hall  on  May  2,  1965,  with  the  nationally 
famous  pianist,  Eunice  Podis,  and  the 
distinguished  violinist.  Dr.  Jerome  Gross, 
as  guest  artists.  The  concert  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Cleveland  Friends  of  Music, 
a  nonprofit  organization  dedicated  to 
the  promotion  of  good  music.  The  pro- 
gram included  religious,  patriotic,  and 
folk  songs,  and  selections  from  the  mus- 
ical comedy  hit  shows,  "The  Sound  of 
Music"  and  "Mary  Poppins".  Response 
to  the  concert  was  tremendous.  Eunice 
Podis  was  moved  to  tears,  as  were  many 
in  the  audience  of  1,200.  Miss  Podis 
wrote  to  Boehm,  "The  future  of  the  Sing- 
ing Angels  is  as  bright  as  their  shining 
faces." 

The  Singing  Angels  have  presented 
successful  concerts  in  Hoover  Auditorium 
at  Lakeside,  Ohio;  at  Musicarnival  Sum- 
mer Theater,  a  nationally  recognized 
musical  arena  theater;  and  at  the  Cleve- 
land Public  Auditorium  for  the  Golden 
Wedding  program  sponsored  by  the 
Cleveland  Press. 

To  give  this  project  greater  range  and 
stability,  in  order  to  accomplish  its  ob- 
jectives more  effectively,  William  Boehm 
organized  the  Northern  Ohio  Children's 
Performing  Music  Foundation,  Inc.,  a 
nonprofit  organization.  The  Singing 
Angels  are  the  voice  of  this  foundation. 

Mr.  Boehm  conducts  The  Singing 
Angels.  He  is  assisted  by  a  hired  staff  of 
professional  people.  Richard  Resseger, 
member  of  the  Musicarnival  staff,  is 
choral  director  and  associate  conductor. 
Mrs.  Leonore  Varmice.  who  holds  a  degree 
in  dramatic  art  from  the  University  of 
Iowa,  is  administrative  secretary.  Other 
members  of  the  staff  include  a  stage 
manager,  a  pianist,  and  a  publicist.  In 
addition,  a  parents'  committee  serves  in  a 
supporting  capacity. 

After  one  season,  this  group  has  reg- 
istered a  dynamic  impact  on  the  Greater 
Cleveland  community.  Seven  concerts 
are  booked.  These  include  programs  for 
two  Catholic  and  two  Protestant 
churches,  the  Shrine  Luncheon  Club  of 
Cleveland,  the  Lutheran  Children's  Aid 
Benefit  Diimer,  and  the  "Night  in  Buda- 
pest" program,  starring  actor  Tony  Cur- 
tis and  Hollywood  producer  Joseph  Pas- 


ternak. During  the  1965  Christmas 
season,  stage  programs  and  a  television 
spectacular  are  planned,  and  the  group 
will  sing  from  atop  the  new  Erieview 
Plaza  in  behalf  of  the  antituberculosis 
campaign. 

Because  of  the  enthusiastic  response 
to  The  Singing  Angels,  Mr.  Boehm  has 
organized  a  reserve  wing  to  the  perform- 
ing chorus,  totaling  an  additional  100 
voices.  Eventually,  the  two  groups  will 
be  combined. 

The  standards  of  performance  as  es- 
tablished by  Mr.  Boehm  are  completely 
professional,  and  the  children  work  in  a 
disciplined  and  orderly  manner.  Their 
respect  for  such  discipline  is  remarkable. 
After  one  season,  fewer  than  10  singers 
dropped  out,  and  most  of  these  had  ex- 
ceeded the  age  limit. 

William  Boehm  holds  a  master's  de- 
gree in  Dramatic  Arts  from  Western  Re- 
serve University.  He  is  a  singing  star 
of  the  Chicago  Theatre  of  the  Air.  and 
has  soloed  many  times  with  the  Cleve- 
land Sjrmphony  "Pop"  Orchestra.  He 
sang  the  tenor  lead  in  the  NBC-TV  pre- 
sentation of  Verdi's  opera,  "Macbeth." 
The  original  staging  director  of  Musi- 
carnival Summer  Theatre,  he  has  sung 
leading  roles  in  more  than  100  musical 
productions. 


REMARKS  OF  VICE  PRESIDENT  HU- 
BERT HUMPHREY  AT  THE  2 1ST 
ANNUAL  DINNER  OP  THE  ALFRED 
E.  SMITH  MEMORIAL  FOUNDA- 
TION, NEW  YORK  CITY,  OCTOBER 
13, 1965 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  outstanding  events 
of  the  year  in  the  city  of  New  York 
always  is  the  armual  dinner  of  the 
Alfred  E.  Smith  Memorial  Foundation 
held  each  year  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel.  This  year's,  the  21st,  annual  Al 
Smith  dinner  was  no  exception.  The 
principal  speaker  was  the  distinguished 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  Hubert  Humphrey.  His  Em- 
inence, Francis  Cardinal  Spellman,  who 
was  a  close  friend  of  the  late  Governor 
Al  Smith  and  who  helped  establish  the 
Alfred  E.  Smith  Memorial  Foundation, 
presided.  The  main  purpose  of  the  oc- 
casion has  always  been  to  raise  funds 
for  the  Smith  Memorial  Wing  of  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital,  the  oldest  Catholic 
hospital  on  the  east  coast. 

Vice  President  Humphrey's  interest- 
ing remarks  on  this  occasion  follow: 

Tonight  we  honor  a  great  American,  a 
man  two  generations  £ibead  of  his  time. 

I  have  lately  been  rereading  Al  Smith's 
messages  as  Governor  of  this  great  Empire 
State.  They  are  as  timely  as  if  they  bad 
been  written  today. 

In  1928  he  wrote:  "The  Old  World  concept 
of  government  was  that  the  people  existed 
for  the  government.  The  vmderlylng  theory 
of  American  democracy  Is  that  the  govern- 
ment exists  for  the  people  ••*.•• 

Al  Smith  spoke  and  lived  In  the  tradition 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  In  his  time  defined 
the  role  of  government :  "The  care  of  human 
life  and  happiness  Is  the  first  and  only  legiti- 
mate object  of  good  government." 
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This  is  precisely  what  the  struggle  for 
freedom  is  all  about.  That  was  the  Issue  in 
Jefferson's  time.  In  the  era  of  Al  Smith,  as 
today. 

Al  Smith  practiced  as  well  as  preached  his 
democratic  philosophy.  In  the  ig20's  he 
wrote  a  series  of  courageous  and  hard-hit- 
ting messages,  vetoing  legislation  enacted 
in  the  hysteria  of  that  time.  He  said, 
among  other  things : 

"The  safety  of  this  Government  and  its 
institutions  rests  upon  the  reasoned  and  de- 
voted loyalty  of  its  people.  It  does  not  need 
for  Its  defense  a  system  of  Intellectual  tyran- 
ny which,  In  the  endeavor  to  choke  error  by 
force,  must  of  necessity  choke  truth  as 
well  •   •   *." 

It  was  because  of  his  deep  commitment  to 
brotherhood,  to  hiunan  dignity,  to  oppor- 
tunity for  all  that  he  became  the  target  of 
the  haters,  the  bigots,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

In  1919  he  wrote  the  legislature:  "It  Is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  protect  the  poor,  the 
helpless,  and  those  who  are  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  law,  and  without  any  Idea  of 
their  rights." 

Here  again,  he  practiced  what  he  preached. 
Both  as  a  member  of  the  assembly  and  as 
Governor,  he  was  a  pioneer,  an  initiator  of 
social  legislation  through  which  New  York 
set  a  good  example  for  the  whole  Nation. 

He  was  a  man  who  richly  merited,  by  his 
ability,  his  warm  humanity,  and  his  out- 
standing record  of  achievement,  the  highest 
office  in  the  land.  I  do  not  know  whether, 
in  the  complacency — the  self-satisfaction — 
prevailing  in  1928.  he  could  have  been 
elected,  whatever  his  faith.  I  do  know  that 
his  religious  faith  was  made,  unfairly  and 
disgracefully,  a  major  issue  in  that  campaign. 
Indeed,  my  own  father — who  admired  Al 
Smith  and  campaigned  for  him  in  South  Da- 
kota— had  firsthand  and  painful  experience 
of  this.  He,  too',  was  attacked,  vlllfled,  and 
ridiculed. 
I  remember — yes,  I  remember. 
And  that  Is  one  of  the  reasons  my  cam- 
paign plane  last  year  bore  the  name  "The 
Happy  Warrior." 

Al  Smith  would  have  been  profoundly 
pleased  to  know  that  this  Nation  and  its 
people  have  declared  war  on  bigotry,  preju- 
dice, discrimination  and  poverty. 

He  would  rejoice  in  learning  that  we  had 
matured  sufficiently  to  elect  a  brilliant  young 
man  of  Catholic  faith  as  President  In  1960 
and  a  powerful,  gifted  leader — a  southerner, 
a  Texan — as  President  in  1964. 

And  imagine  his  joy  and  excitement  if  he 
could  have  been  with  us  Monday,  October  4, 
when  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
Republic,  the  Holy  Father,  Pope  Paul  VI, 
visited  this  city  and  Nation  and  gave  new  life 
and  spirit  to  the  United  Nations. 

Yes,  we  have  come  a  long  way  in  making 
this  one  Nation,  under  God,  Indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 

Tonight,  in  the  spirit  of  this  occasion,  I 
should  like  to  reminisce. 

Just  a  little  less  than  7  years  ago,  I  had 
a  conversation  with  a  man  whom  all  of  us 
remember  vividly — even  though  he  has  been 
rather  conspicuously  and  deliberately  for- 
gotten in  his  own  cotmtry. 

I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  Nlldta  Khru- 
shchev. 

I  had  quite  a  talk  with  him — 8  hovirs  of 
It.  in  fact. 

He  declared  then  that  our  two  systems 
should  not  compete  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Rather,  he  challenged  us  to  what  he  called 
"peaceful  competition,"  to  show  which  sys- 
tem could  yield  more  rapid  progress  and 
higher  living  standards  to  its  people. 

As  to  the  outcome,  he  seemed  to  have — 
In  the  words  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
song: 

"*  •  *  no  manner  of  doubt. 
No  probable,  possible  shadow  of  doubt. 
No  possible  doubt  whatever." 
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Our  system,  he  told  me,  was  worn  out  and 
played  out.  It  was  commimlsm,  he  said, 
which  was  new,  young,  vital,  and  brimming 
with  energy. 

"Chairman  Khrushchev,"  I  replied,  "we 
haven't  even  begun  to  compete  yet.  When 
we  do.  we'll  compete  you  right  out  of  Gorki 
Park." 

I  don't  think  that  he  believed  me  for  one 
instant. 

But.  I  had  my  reasons  for  confidence.  I 
knew  the  competitive  vigor  of  our  business- 
men. I  knew  the  skill  of  our  workers.  I 
knew  the  productivity  of  our  farmers.  I 
knew  the  spirit  of  our  people. 

I  was  confident  that,  if  Government  did 
Its  part,  our  economy  could  move  ahead.  As 
I  used  to  say  in  those  days :  "Let's  take  mod- 
ern economic  policy  out  of  the  doghouse  and 
put  it  in  the  White  Hoxise." 

Well,  almost  7  years  have  passed  since 
then.  Taking  a  leaf  from  Al  Smith's  book, 
let's  look  at  the  record. 

As  I  speak  to  you  tonight,  we  are  enjoy- 
ing our  56th  month  of  continuous  economic 
growth.  Profits  are  up,  wages  are  up,  farm 
Income  Is  up,  savings  are  up,  the  stock 
market  is  high,  unemployment  is  down,  and 
the  balance-of-payments  deficit  is  sharply 
reduced. 

The  primary  credit  for  this  belongs  to  the 
American  people — for  ours  is  a  free  economy, 
drawing  its  vigor  from  personal  initiative 
and  private  enterprise.  But  Government 
has  a  vital  part  to  play,  in  creating  and 
maintaining  the  kind  of  economic  climate  in 
which  private  initiative  can  flourish. 

I  think  the  most  important  thing  we  have 
done  in  these  years  is  to  establish  the  fact 
that  Government,  business,  and  labor  can 
do  much  better  working  with  each  other 
than  against  each  other. 

Second,  I  think  we  have  rejected  the  idea, 
shared  by  old-fashioned  conservatives  and 
old-fashioned  liberals  alike,  that  the  national 
income  Is  like  a  cake  whose  size  Is  fixed — 
and  that,  if  one  sector  of  the  community 
(say  labor)  gets  a  bigger  slice,  another  (say 
biisiness)  will  have  a  smaller  one.  We  have 
come  to  realize,  instead,  that  if  we  can  keep 
the  national  Income  steadily  expanding 
everyone  can  get  a  bigger  slice  of  cake. 

Or,  as  a  farmer  friend  of  mine  put  it. 
"There's  room  for  everyone  at  the  hayrack." 

A  number  of  positive  Qovenunent  policies 
have  played  an  important  part,  as  well — the 
tax  cuts,  investment  credit,  the  wage-price 
guidelines,  the  sophisticated  management  of 
our  difficult  balance-of-payments  problem. 

And  the  gains  we  have  made  are  real 
gains — because,  so  far,  we  have  held  down  in- 
flation better  than  any  other  major  coiin- 
try. 

I  do  not  say  that  I  can  promise  you,  here 
and  now,  that  this  expansion  can  last  for- 
ever. 

I  do  say  that  what  we  have  learned  to  do 
pretty  well,  we  can  learn  to  do  even  better. 
I  hope  that,  at  some  future  date,  we  shall 
have  to  explain  to  our  children  what  the 
word  "recession"  means — Just  as  we  now 
have  to  explain  to  them  what  the  great  de- 
pression of  the  1930's  was,  and  (if  we  can) 
how  and  why  we  got  into  it. 

I  do  most  emphatically  reject  the  view 
of  some  old-fashioned  economists  that  there 
must  be  recessions  because  there  always 
have  been — to  me,  this  seems  as  dogmatic  as 
Marxism. 

Economic  growth  has  brought  us  pros- 
perity and  well-being  unknown  in  our  pre- 
vious history.  But  economic  growth  cannot 
be  expected  to  solve  all  ovir  problems — even 
all  our  economic  problems. 

That  is  why  today  we  make  great  na- 
tional investments  in  the  American  people — 
through  education,  through  medical  care, 
through  legislation  for  equal  opportunity 
and  equal  rights,  through  prc^irams  to  make 
our  cities  liveable. 

We  are  building  an  America  to  live  up  to 
its  promise — through   cooperation,   through 


creative     public     and     private     leadership, 
through  free  institutions. 

We  are  seeking  new  ways  to  release  the 
unlimited  creative  and  productive  poten- 
tial of  the  American  people. 

We  are  doing  this  through  a  new  partner- 
ship between  Government  and  the  people, 
through  understanding  and  cooperation— 
not  by  dogma  or  domination. 

We  move  forward  toward  a  Great  Society — 
a  society  characterized  by  a  love  of  beauty 
and  the  arts,  a  richness  of  culture  as  well 
as  of  industry  and  commerce,  a  fullness  of 
joy  as  well  as  of  emplojrment,  a  sense  of 
Justice  as  well  as  of  purpose. 

We  are  building.  We  are  growing.  We  are 
changing.    We  are  pioneering. 

We  are  alive  and  once  again  filled  with 
hope  and  optimism. 

This  is  our  message — this  would  be  my 
response  to  the  challenge  leveled  at  me  by 
Mr.  Khrushchev  7  years  ago. 

And  what  do  Mr.  Khrushchev's  successors 
have  to  report? 

Well,  first  of  all,  they  have  learned,  the 
hard  way,  that  all  the  answers  are  not  In 
Marxism. 

They  have  come  to  recognize  that  Russian 
consumers  shoiild  be  able  to  buy  what  they 
want — ^rather  then  what  some  bureaucrat 
thinks  they  ought  to  want.  They  have 
found  that  the  old-fashioned  emphasis  on 
quantity  rather  than  quality  has  resulted  In 
a  fiood  of  shoddy  goods  which  look  good  In 
statistics  but  not  In  the  shops.  They  are 
finding  merit  in  the  profit  concept  as  a  meas- 
ure of  the  efficiency  and  performance  of  In- 
dividual factories  or  enterprises. 

According  to  a  pronouncement  by  the 
Soviet  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Kosygin,  last 
month,  these  "revolutionary"  new  ideas  are 
going  to  be  applied  across  the  board  In  the 
Soviet  economy. 

Even  more  revolutionary  ideas  are  being 
talked  about — unemployment  Insurance 
where  there  are  supposed  to  be  no  unem- 
ployed, yes,  even  legal  private  ownership  of 
land.  Once  started,  such  ideas  gain  mo- 
mentum. 

Historically,  the  free  market  in  goods  has 
been  associated  with  the  emergence  of  a 
free  market  in  ideas.  People  will  not  be  con- 
tent only  to  be  free  to  buy  what  they  want. 
They  will  seek  freedom  to  speak,  to  write, 
to  associate  with  others  of  their  ovra  choos- 
ing, and  freedom  to  go  where  they  please,  to 
worship  where  they  please,  without  Inter- 
ference. 

Today  we  see  clearly  the  great  movement 
of  our  age:  the  striving  by  all  men.  In  all 
countries,  toward  a  life  of  greater  individual 
freedom  and  greater  Individual  happiness. 
We  mvist  recognize  this  common  striving — 
and  we,  who  possess  the  means,  mxist  act  to 
create  conditions  of  human  betterment  and 
happiness. 

In   the  words   of  that   great  Pope,   John 

xxm: 

"The  solidarity  which  binds  all  men  and 
makes  them  members  of  the  same  family 
requires  political  conamunities  enjoying  an 
abundance  of  material  goods  not  to  remain 
indifferent  to  those  political  cooununltles 
whose  citizens  suffer  from  poverty,  misery, 
and  hunger,  and  who  lack  even  the  elemen- 
tary rights  of  the  hiunan  person. 

"It  is  not  possible  to  preserve  lasting  peace 
if  glaring  economic  and  social  inequality 
among  them  persist." 

Pope  John  emphasized  "the  sense  of  le- 
sponslbllity  wliich  weighs  upon  each  and 
every  one,  especially  upon  those  who  are  more 
blessed  with  this  world's  goods." 

America  Is  so  blessed.  And  I  am  proud 
when  America  steps  forward  and  says  to  the 
less  fortunate  of  the  world:  "We  are  our 
brothers'  keeper."  - 

We  hear  many  voices  these  days  saying 
that  America  is  overextended  In  the  world, 
that  other  people's  problems  need  not  be 
our  problems,  that  we  ought   to  close  up 
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Bhop  overseas  and  enjoy  our  fruits  here  In 
the  good  old  U.S~A. 

My  friends,  when  that  time  comes,  this 
Nation  Is  doomed.  Who  in  the  world  will 
work  for  democracy  If  we  do  not?  Who  In 
the  world  can  preserve  the  peace  If  we  do 
not?  Who  m  the  world  can  set  the  example, 
can  offer  the  needed  hand.  If  we  do  not? 

We  live  In  a  time  when  everything  Is  com- 
plex, when  there  are  no  more  rapid  or  easy 
answers.  We  live  In  a  time  when  we  must 
exert  our  patience  as  never  before. 

We  must  be  firm  without  being  belligerent. 
We  must  be  resolute  without  being  arrogant. 
We  must  be  humble  without  being  weak. 
We  must  be  strong  without  being  domineer- 
ing. 

We  stand  for  something  not  seen  before  In 
the  world. 

We  stand  for  dignity  and  fulfillment  of 
Individual  man  and  woman.  We  stand  for 
the  chance  for  each  man  to  make  something 
better  of  himself. 

•'■  We  stand  for  free  speech  and  government 
of  the  people. 

We  stand  for  belief  that  others,  too.  In  less 
fortunate  places  should  have  opportunity  for 
the  blessings  of  abundance  and  should  be 
free  of  tyranny. 

We  stand  for  the  pledges  made  by  men  and 
women  who  left  the  old  ways  and  fought  a 
living  out  of  the  soil  of  a  new  continent. 

Yes.  we  stand  for  the  belief  that  the  world 
need  not  destroy  Itself  by  war,  and  that  we 
Jlkmerlcans  can  help  others,  too.  And  a  better 
society. 

We  must.  In  this  time  of  danger,  devote 
ourselves,  to  converting  man's  hopes  for 
peace,  for  progress,  for  social  justice  Into 
reality — despite  discouragement,  despite  dlfl- 
satisf^tlon.  despite  wearlneu. 

Man  must  be  free. 

Man  will  be  free. 


NATIONAL  TEACHER  CORPS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QmEl  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  and^also  to  revise 
my  remarks  made  previously. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for 
bringing  this  subject  to  the  floor  at  this 
time,  because  tomorrow  we  shall  be 
limited  by  the  rule  of  the  House  of  only 
1  hour  to  consider  the  conference  re- 
port, and  th3  time  will  be  controlled  by 
the  chairman. 

Let  me  point  out  that  you  can  tell  by 
the  comments  and  the  questions  that 
were  asked  by  our  colleagues  that  there 
are  questions — and  grave  questions — 
which  should  be  raised  about  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps. 

The  National  Teacher  Corps,  as  I 
pointed  out — and  if  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  any  information  to  the  con- 
trary, I  would  like  to  have  him  bring  it 
up — and  as  I  read  from  the  hearings  on 
"Teacher  Fellowships  and  the  National 
Teacher  Corps."  I  note  that  on  only  1 
day  was  there  any  mention  of  a  National 
Teacher  Corps,  suid  on  that  day  there 
was  only  1  person  who  came  to  testify 
for  the  bill.  That  was  Senator  Nelson 
of  Wisconsin.    There  was  no  educator 


who  came  before  the  House  to  testify 
on  the  National  Teacher  Corps — not  one. 

The  men  who  were  there  that  day  were 
questioned  by  my  colleague  from  Indiana 
and  others  about  their  feelings  on  the 
matter,  but  they  did  not  show  much 
knowledge  of  it.  It  was  only  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  who  came  specifi- 
cally to  testify  on  the  National  Teacher 
Corps. 

No  one  can  claim  this  as  full  and 
thorough  hearings  on  a  program  that  is 
such  a  great  change  from  anything  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  involved 
in  before. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  on  that 
particular  day  the  bill  came  before  us — 
not  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
which  we  in  the  House  considered  and 
passed,  but  rather  the  Teacher  Fellow- 
ships and  National  Teacher  Corps  bill, 
which  has  never  reached  the  House — it 
received  only  5  minutes  of  consideration 
in  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  The  bill  was  not  read.  I  brought 
up  some  comments  about  it  in  that  5 
minutes  but  it  was  reported  out  of  the 
committee  without  any  further  consid- 
eration. 

That  is  all  the  consideration  which 
the  House  has  given  this  matter. 

If  Members  will  check  the  hearings  in 
the  Senate,  they  will  find  that  there  was 
a  little  more  in  the  Senate. 

What  a  drastic  change  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  get  involved  in  a  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps,  and  how  can  the 
House  accept  the  proposal  without  any 
study? 

After  the  experience  in  Prince  Edward 
County,  Va..  and  the  effect  on  the  school 
system  and  the  improvement  of  the 
young  people  with  some  well-trained  out- 
side teachers  coming  in.  I  pursued  the 
idea  of  a  National  Teacher  Corps,  fully 
intending  to  introduce  legislation.  How- 
ever, never  could  I  get  away  from  the 
very  questions  that  are  haunting  us  today 
about  the  National  Teacher  Corps.  So 
I  did  not  introduce  a  bill. 

Unless  you  just  plain  limit  the  money, 
will  we  not  see  teachers  all  over  the 
country  wanting  to  transfer  into  the 
National  Teacher  Corps,  all  the  qualified 
teachers,  to  work  with  the  culturally  and 
socially  deprived,  teachers  who  would  like 
to  have  the  title  given  to  them — "Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps" — because  they 
would  be  looked  upon  by  their  colleagues 
in  the  school  as  somebody  special  whom 
the  Federal  Government  has  recognized 
as  special  individuals?  They  would  even 
find  among  the  interns  these  young  p>eo- 
ple  with  baccalaureate  degrees  without 
any  education  courses,  without  any  ex- 
perience, which  they  would  be  training 
to  go  in  there  also  with  this  label  on 
them:  "special  individuals  recognized  by 
the  Federal  Government." 

In  order  to  protect  the  Integrity  of  the 
local  school  system,  I  became  very  con- 
cerned about  the  question  of  the  Federal 
Government  sending  money  to  school 
districts,  which  in  turn  would  be  used  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  such  people.  To  me, 
that  would  give  the  greatest  amount  of 
control  that  the  Federal  Government 
could  exact. 

We  saw  in  Chicago  the  withholding  of 
$30  million  because  they  did  not  send  the 


children  to  the  schools  so  that  they  would 
get  the  proper  mix  between  the  races. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  Mayor  Daley,  the 
money  would  probably  still  be  withheld. 
If  there  had  been  a  Republican  mayor  of 
Chicago,  probably  the  money  would  still 
be  withheld.  From  what  I  read  in  the 
newspapers.  Mayor  Daley  was  strong 
enough  politically  so  that  he  could  get  in 
touch  with  the  President,  and  he  de- 
manded that  the  Office  of  Education 
release  the  $30  million  for  the  city  ol 
Chicago. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  believe  the  Chicago 
affair  was  a  very  fortunate  affair,  be- 
cause it  demonstrates  to  all  of  us — per- 
haps it  ought  to  demonstrate  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  more  than  anyone 
else — the  fact  that  when  we  pass  these 
programs  in  the  Congress,  local  responsi- 
bility does  not  end.  The  people  of  Chi- 
cago, including  the  mayor,  the  congres- 
sional delegation,  the  Senators  and  ev- 
eryone else,  quite  properly  responded  to 
this  effort  and  quite  properly  put  the 
whole  Federal  program  in  its  proper  per- 
spective. 

We  will  see  the  very  thing  the  gen- 
tleman fears.  Federal  control,  only  when 
local  governments  and  local  communities 
forfeit,  surrender,  and  abandon  the  re- 
sponsibility of  eternal  vigilance. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  should  kill  these 
programs  simply  because  local  communi- 
ties are  afraid  to  stand  up.  Chicago  was 
not  afraid  to  stand  up.  We  rolled  back 
that  decision  because  we  were  right,  and 
the  law  was  with  us.  So  long  as  local 
communities  exercise  that  kind  of  vigi- 
lance we  do  not  have  to  worry  about  the 
"bugaboo"  of  Federal  controls  following 
Federal  aid  to  education  or  any  other 
program. 

The  gentleman  is  correct.  We  stood 
up.  We  will  stand  up  again  whenever 
we  feel  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
violating  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
acts  passed  by  the  Congress. 

So  it  seems  to  me  instead  of  always 
fearing  Federal  control  the  gentleman 
and  all  of  us  ought  to  keep  reminding  the 
local  communities  that  they  have  a  re- 
sponsibility and  that  Federal  control  will 
fill  the  vacuum  which  they  create  if  they 
abandon  or  forfeit  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  really  has 
made  a  good  point  as  to  why  we  should 
not  accept  the  National  Teacher  Corps. 
This  was  very  evident  to  my  mind  as  the 
kind  of  power  the  Federal  Government 
will  use  with  respect  to  money  which  it 
has  agreed  to  appropriate  to  local  school 
districts  for  payment  of  the  teachers. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  believe  I  under- 
stand the  point  the  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing, but  perhaps  he  will  clarify  for  me 
why  he  believes  there  would  be  no  Fed- 
eral control  latent  in  the  Qule  full-time 
Federal  employees  for  preschool  teachers 
proposal,  as  distinguished  from  the  pro- 
posal set  forth  in  this  bill. 
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If  there  were  a  Teacher  Corps  of  full- 
time  Federal  employees,  who  would  be 
sent  into  communities  for  preschool  pro- 
grams— the  kind  of  proposal  which  I 
understand  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota suggests,  as  distinguished  from  this 
one — why  would  it  not  be  possible  for  the 
Federal  Government,  under  the  Federal 
employee  proposal,  to  pull  the  rug  out 
from  under  a  local  school  district  which 
was  receiving  the  full-time  Federal  em- 
ployees for  its  preschool  programs  at  any 
point  Uncle  Sam  wanted  to  do  so? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  point  out  that  there  is  a 
difference.  I  preface  this  by  saying  that 
I  have  not  introduced  or  even  promoted 
that  proposal.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  the  suggestion  was  in  a  development 
of  my  thinking,  as  to  the  kind  of  corps 
that  would  work,  and  that  I  came  to  him 
and  said  I  did  not  believe  there  would  be 
any  Republican  support  for  this  proposal 
and  so  there  was  no  use  in  my  proposing 
it.    I  have  not  introduced  it. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.    I  understand. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  do  not  feel  it  is  refined  to 
the  point  that  I  would  want  to  give  it 
that  kind  of  backing. 

Since  I  visited  about  it  and  talked 
about  it,  these  were  suggestions  of  my 
ideas. 

The  reason  why  I  do  not  believe  that 
kind  of  Federal  control  would  be  involved 
Is  because  the  school  district  would  know, 
when  it  contracted  for  the  use  of  the 
teacher,  exactly  what  that  teacher  was. 
The  teacher  would  be  a  Federal  teacher, 
paid  for  by  the  Federal  Government,  who 
possessed  certain  qualifications  which 
could  be  used  for  a  period  of  time,  as 
they  wanted  to  use  them. 

That  is  the  same  thing  now  as  when 
they  ask  an  individual  who  is  an  expert 
from  an  institution  of  higher  learning 
to  come  to  spend  a  period  of  time  there, 
during  which  they  utilize  his  services. 

That  is  not  true  in  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. The  local  school  would  receive  the 
money.  They  would  budget  accordingly. 
The  school  district  would  begin  to  de- 
pend on  those  teachers,  within  the  2 
years  that  the  teachers  were  there  it 
would  be  an  economic  hardship  if  the 
money  was  withheld  and  would  surely 
cause  the  school  to  adjust  its  thinking 
to  the  possibility  of  Federal  disapproval 
of  anything  they  did. 

It  is  surely  new  to  me  that  the  school 
district  could  select  the  individual,  as  I 
understood  the  Secretary's  letter  to  say. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  not  surprised 
at  what  the  gentleman  says,  because 
from  the  nature  of  his  criticism  it  does 
not  seem  to  me,  if  I  may  say  so.  that  the 
gentleman  has  read  the  langiiage  of  the 
bill  very  carefully. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  read  the  langxiage  of  the 
bill,  which  says  that  the  Commissioner 
"shall  recruit,  select,  and  enroll."  Now 
the  word  "select"  comes  into  the  Secre- 
tary's letter  giving  the  impression  that 
the  school  could  select  the  teachers. 

The  Secretary  is  sending  a  letter  up 
here  to  give  his  interpretation  now.  So 
this  will  again  be  legislation  by  decree 
from  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  think  the  genUe- 
man  has  it  100 -percent  wrong.  Is  the 
gentleman  trying  to  make  the  distinction 
between  the  kind  of  preschool  Federal 


employee  proposal  we  were  discussing 
earlier  and  that  contemplated  in  the 
Teacher  Corps  proposal  contained  in  the 
report?  Is  he  suggesting  that  in  the  first 
proposal  it  would  be  better  for  the  local 
school  district  to  know  and  understand  it 
was  taking  on  a  Federal  employee  and 
thereby  to  plan  with  that  knowledge, 
whereby  he  suggests  that  under  the 
Teacher  Corps  proposal  which  we  have 
in  the  conference  report  they  would  be- 
come unwittingly  saddled  somehow  with 
a  Teacher  Corps  member?  They  know 
in  advance  under  our  proposal  what  they 
are  asking  if  they  want  a  Teacher  Corps 
member,  because  they  must  request  a 
member.  They  must  say  we  want  this 
many  and  this  kind,  and  we  want  them 
for  this  period.  If  they  come  in  and  the 
local  school  district  decides  it  no  longer 
wants  that  Teacher  Corps  member  to  be 
teaching,  it  can  fire  them.  It  seems  to 
me,  in  simple,  plain  English,  that  the 
gentleman  is  not  making  a  very  telling 
argimient  that  there  is  no  Federal  con- 
trol in  the  proposal  of  the  kind  to  which 
he  was  earlier  sympathetic  and  there  is 
in  the  present  proposal. 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  did  not  say  there  was  no  Fed- 
eral control,  but  he  said  that  it  would  be 
obvious  for  everyone  to  see. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Is  that  any  better, 
and  does  it  become  beneficial  thereby? 
I  disagree  completely  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  find  that  I  like  to  know 
what  any  individual  has  up  his  sleeve 
when  he  comes  to  talk  to  me.  I  know  if 
he  lays  the  matter  out  on  the  table,  I 
have  no  fear  that  after  I  become  depend- 
ent on  his  services  he  will  be  able  to  use 
something  on  me  that  I  had  not  expected. 
Now,  the  Federal  Goverrmient  is  going 
to  be  involved  in  "recruiting,  selecting, 
and  enrolling"  teachers,  and  if  they  are, 
they  should  put  their  cards  fully  on  the 
table,  which  is  something  that  is  not  done 
here.  When  the  committee  considered 
the  Teacher  Corps,  as  little  as  they  did 
consider  it.  the  bill  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  offered  and  which  was  reported 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  provided  that  the  school  district 
would  pay  the  entire  salary  of  the  teach- 
ers. I  understood  he  had  concern  at  that 
time  with  too  great  a  Federal  involve- 
ment if  the  Federal  Government  paid 
the  salaries,  but  we  find  that  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill  which  we  are  asked  to  accept, 
100  percent  of  the  salaries  is  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  reimburse  the  school  for 
the  money  they  pay  the  teachers. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
listened  to  the  discussion  for  the  last  45 
minutes,  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  the  proper  route  to  follow  is  to  in- 
struct the  House  conferees,  when  the 
conference  report  comes  before  the 
House  tomorrow,  to  return  the  confer- 
ence repoit  to  the  conference  deleting 
the  Teacher  Corps  provision.  This  is  not 
of  such  urgency,  whether  it  is  a  good 
program  or  a  bad  program,  that  it  has 
to  be  handled  in  this  higher  education 


bill.  As  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
knows,  and  I  believe  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  there  have 
been  those  who  said  that  the  deletion  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  was  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  defeat  the  entire  higher  educa- 
tion bill.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  In  fact,  we  have  an  identical 
situation  when  the  House  conferees  are 
instructed  to  delete  this  and  hold  by  the 
House  position  in  conference  as  we  had 
in  the  so-called  antipoverty  bill.  At 
that  time  we  had  the  same  nimor  going 
around,  that  if  the  conference  report  was 
reported  back,  it  would  defeat  the  anti- 
poverty  program.  We  all  knew  that  was 
not  true.  Almost  within  hours  there  was 
an  agreement  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  with  the  Senate  realizing  per- 
haps, the  House  vote  being  as  strong  as 
it  was.  they  acceded  to  the  House  posi- 
tion. This  will  be  the  exact  procedure 
taken  on  this  particular  proposal.  I 
would  hope  when  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  offers  the  motion  instructing 
the  conferees  to  hold  to  the  House  posi- 
tion and  take  out  the  Teacher  Corps,  that 
the  House  would  express  the  same  con- 
fidence in  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  that  they  have  seen  fit  to 
do  on  other  issues  that  have  come  be- 
fore this  body,  because,  as  I  said  before, 
whether  this  program  is  good  or  bad,  a 
few  months  are  not  going  to  make  the 
difference. 

If  the  conference  report  is  sent  back 
with  instructions  to  delete  the  Teacher 
Corps,  then  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  will  have  ample 
opportimity  next  year  to  go  into  this  very 
thoroughly.  The  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  BRADEMAS],  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie],  and  also 
the  gentlelady  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green],  will  all  be  here — there  are  no 
elections  between  now  and  January — 
so  that  you  can  get  into  this  subject  in 
depth, 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  bringing  this  out,  because  this  is  the 
most  important  thing  we  have  before 
us  right  now.  That  is,  what  do  we  do 
about  the  Teacher  Corps? 

What  do  we  do  tomorrow?  Should 
we  send  the  bill  back  to  conference  with 
instructions  to  delete  the  Teacher  Corps? 

If  Members  have  the  same  reserva- 
tions that  I  have  about  it,  and  the  seri- 
ous concern  that  I  have  about  it,  they 
should  vote  to  recommit.  Now  you  have 
all  received  telegrams  stating  that  if  we 
recommit  the  conference  report,  the  bill 
is  dead.  That  is  a  bunch  of  nonsense, 
such  threats  are  always  used  on  us  in 
order  to  try  to  pass  a  certain  section  of 
a  bill.  What  I  am  really  concerned 
about  is,  Are  all  of  these  educators  who 
have  been  sending  telegrams  in  such 
large  volume,  so  subservient  to  the  ad- 
ministration that  they  immediately  send 
these  telegrams  as  soon  as  they  hear 
from  the  administration?  It  could  only 
occur  if  the  administration  had  called 
them  or  an  organization  to  which  they 
belong  and  asked  them  to  send  the  tele- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit prevails  and  we  go  back  to  confer- 
ence, then  a  flood  of  telegrams  should 
come  from  all  over  the  country,  where 
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educators  are  justly  concerned,  that  the 
bill  be  passed  this  year.  They  should  let 
the  Congress  take  time  enough  at  least 
to  study,  debate,  and  amend  a  Teacher 
Corps  bill  and  only  put  pressure  on 
Members  to  bring  out  of  conference  and 
pass  a  bill  which  proved  its  merit  in  the 
House.   The  Corps  has  not. 

If  the  leadership  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate  refuse  to  go  to  conference, 
there  would  be  a  tremendous  onus  put  on 
them  by  the  higher  education  commu- 
nity, and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  can- 
not go  back  to  conference,  immediately 
after  the  motion  to  recommit  prevails 
and  that  afternoon  have  a  conference 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  the 
next  day,  which  would  resolve  this 
question. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  make  this  observation  with  re- 
spect to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  our  committee,  and 
also  with  respect  to  what  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
said.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  delighted 
that  the  gentleman  is  so  prescient  that 
he  can  assure  .this  House  that  if  this  bill 
were  recommftted  tomorrow — and  I  am 
confident  it  will  not  be — he  can  give  us 
a  100-percent  guarantee  that  it  would 
not  be  the  end  of  the  higher  education 
bill  for  this  session,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  hopeful  that  we  will  adjourn 
this  week. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is 
this,  and  I  would  have  once  again  re- 
luctantly to  disagree  with  the  gentleman 
100  percent.  I  think  it  is  most  unfair 
to  the  many  distinguished  educators  In 
this  country  who  have  wired  and  written 
to  their  Representatives  to  the  Congress 
^  of  their  support  of  this  conference  report 
with  the  Teacher  Corps,  to  suggest  that 
they  are  doing  so  only,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  be- 
cause they  are  subservient  to  the  admin- 
istration. 

I  received  a  telegram  from  the  dlstln- 
ftuished  president  of  Purdue  University. 
Fred  Hovde — he  Is  subservient  to  no  man. 
And  I  have  received  other  telegrams  from 
distinguished  educators  in  my  State.  I 
strongly  defend  them  against  what  I 
think  is  a  most  unfortunate  charge 
raised  against  them  that  they  are  some- 
how paid  to  jump  to  the  piper's  tune 
when  it  is  played.  I  beseech  the  gentle- 
man to  ask  himself,  may  it  not  be  that 
they  support  the  Teacher  Corps,  that 
they  support  this  higher  education  con- 
ference report,  that  they  agree  with  the 
majority  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
conferees  that  the  Teacher  Corps  is  a 
soundly  conceived  program  to  help  pro- 
vide improved  opportunities  for  the  chil- 
dren in  areas  of  low-income  in  our 
country? 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman 
would  perhaps  reconsider  the  language 
with  which  he  describes  the  expressions 
of  opinion  that  are  being  sent  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  by  many  of  the  out- 
standing educators  of  our  country. 

Mr.   AYRES.     Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  QUIE.   I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
do  we  not  have  a  similar  situation  that 
we  had  when  the  so-called  antipoverty 
bill  was  sent  back  to  conference? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  we  do  not, 
because  we  were  not  obviously  in  the  last 
week  of  the  last  session  of  the  Congress. 
That  is  the  difference.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  with  all  of  his  many  years  of 
experience  and  his  great  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  these  matters  knows  far 
better  than  I.  a  junior  member  of  our 
committee,  that  the  difference  is  very 
great,  indeed,  between  the  two  situa- 
tions. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  recall 
to  both  the  gentlemen  who  are  asking 
me  to  yield  that  we  have  had  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  few  Congresses  and 
have  seen  what  happened  when  sugar 
legislation  was  considered.  We  do  not 
adjourn  exactly  at  the  time  we  expect  to 
adjourn.  The  other  body  has  passed  a 
sugar  bill  different  from  the  House  bill. 
Conferees  have  not  yet  been  appointed. 
If  the  gentleman  thinks  that  this  Con- 
gress is  going  to  adjourn  quickly  so  that 
we  wiU  not  have  time  after  tomorrow  to 
go  back  to  conference,  the  same  after- 
noon or  the  next  day,  and  report  back  a 
bill,  then  the  gentleman  is  forgetting  the 
experience  of  this  House. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  In  this  instance  the 
gentleman  may  be  correct,  and  I  hope 
very  much  that  he  is.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  if  he  will  be  good 
enough  to  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  reo.uest. 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  my 
remarks,  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Mffds]  may  fol- 
low and  that  Members  may  be  permitted 
to  include  extraneous  matter  in  their  re- 
marks who  have  taken  part  in  the  spe- 
cial order  that  I  sought  and  that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  sought. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert >  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  In  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  re- 
garding what  goes  on  in  the  last  few 
days  when  we  are  hopeful  of  adjourn- 
ment, it  has  been  my  experience  over  the 
years  that  usually  the  conferees  come  to 
much  faster  agreement  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  session  than  they  do  when 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  session. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  if 
the  conferees  are  called  back,  based 
upon  the  action  of  the  House  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  QuiEl.  it  would  only  be  a  matter  of 
minutes  after  they  once  meet  that  some 
agreement  would  be  reached  and  a  con- 
ference report  would  be  brought  back  to 
the  House.    I  at  no  time  said  that  the 


House  conferees  would  agree  to  the  po- 
sition that  the  House  took,  because  I 
have  seen  some  pretty  odd  things  happen 
around  here  in  the  last  15  years. 

I  remember  one  time  when  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  a  minimum 
wage  bill  overwhelmingly  and  it  went  to 
conference  and  the  House  position  was 
not  even  considered. 

With  the  majority  we  have  here  in  the 
House,  the  majority,  of  course,  can  do 
anything  they  want  and  in  the  other 
body  with  its  majority  which  is  even 
greater  than  it  Is  here  in  the  House  can 
do  anything  it  wants* 

So,  if  the  conferees  meet,  whatever  the 
majority  wants,  regardless  of  the  vote 
that  is  taken  in  the  House,  that  is  what 
will  prevail.  But  it  does  not  take  but  a 
few  minutes  to  meet  and  it  will  not  take 
but  just  a  few  moments  for  the  majority 
to  decide  what  they  want  to  do. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  bringing  up  a  very  im- 
portant and  valid  point. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  certainly  disagree 
with  the  statement  just  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  because  there  is 
grave  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  this  bill,  sponsored  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  were  to 
prevail  we  would  not  have  any  bill  at  all. 
In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  we  would  have 
any  bill  at  all  this  year,  because  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  well  knows  that 
the  other  body  has  been  quite  adamant 
on  the  so-called  National  Teacher  Corps 
provision. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  motion  to  recommit  should  not 
prevail,  if  we  are  going  to  do  anything 
toward  improving  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
levels. 

I  further  want  to  state  that  we  do  not 
have  any  Federal  control  involved  in 
connection  with  the  National  Teacher 
Corps.  This  is  entirely  left  up  to  the 
local  boards  of  education. 

No  teacher  who  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  will  be  involved 
in  any  local  school  system  unless  that 
local  school  system  specifically  requests 
the  picsence  of  that  teacher  or  a  team  of 
teachm-s  to  participate  in  a  certain  school 
systeri.  In  all  events  the  local  school 
board}  will  have  complete  jurisdiction  as 
to  where  and  what  subject  matter  that 
teacher  will  teach,  and  it  can  fire  that 
teacher  on  any  occasion.  The  members 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  are  completely 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  school 
board. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  may  make 
those  pious  statements,  but  I  think  he 
will  find  many  people  who  disagree  com- 
pletely with  him.  As  far  as  the  Senate 
refusing  to  recede  on  the  National 
Teachers'  Corps,  remember  that  the 
House  has  receded  on  every  major  pro- 
vision in  the  Senate  bill  that  the  House 
did  not  have  in  its  bill.  For  instance, 
on  developing  institutions,  the  House  re- 
ceded  and  took  the  inclusion  of  the  2- 
year  Institutions.  On  student  assistance 
we  made  scholarship  a  part  of  the  Na- 
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tional  Defense  Education  Act  loan  pro- 
gram. We  accepted  the  Senate  version 
which  made  it  a  separate  program.  The 
Senate  also  provided  for  100-percent  for- 
giveness on  National  Defense  Education 
Act  loans  for  persons  who  became  teach- 
ers in  any  school  that  received  money 
under  the  Ellementary  and  Secondary 
School  Act  passed  earlier  this  year.  The 
House  accepted  the  Senate  amendment 
on  all  of  the  amendments,  including  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  loan  re- 
payments. The  House  receded,  and  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  language  on  teacher 
fellowships.  The  House  receded  and  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  amendment  on  aid  for 
purchase  of  equipment  on  just  about 
every  academic  subject  there  was.  The 
House  receded  on  everything.  Such  new 
provisions  as  fellowships,  were  considered 
at  length  in  the  House  and  in  the  hear- 
ings there  was  substantial  testimony  on 
fellowsliips. 

In  connection  with  the  equipment  title, 
the  House  has  had  experience  on  that. 
We  enacted  an  equipment  title,  title  HI 
of  National  Defense  Education  Act.  back 
in  1958  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  That  has  not  been  new.  The 
House  passed  a  provision  on  forgiveness 
on  National  Defense  Education  Act  loans 
in  1958  and  has  had  substantial  testi- 
mony since  then.  The  House  has  had 
testimony  on  the  other  provisions  on 
which  the  House  conferees  could  make 
our  decision.  However,  on  the  Teachers' 
Corps  there  was  no  previous  House  con- 
sideration. The  House  has  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  consider  it  on  the  floor. 
The  House  Members  have  never  been 
notified  until  this  time  that  such  a  bill 
was  going  to  be  considered  on  the  floor. 

This  will  be  considered  under  rules 
governing  conference  reports  which  we 
will  not  be  able  to  debate  at  length  nor 
amend  the  bill.  There  will  be  1  hour  of 
time,  controlled  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  [Mr.  Powell].  The  commit- 
tee itself  did  not  give  adequate  consider- 
ation to  the  Teacher  Corps,  only  5  min- 
utes. A  Senator  was  the  only  one  who 
testified  in  subconunittee.  If  there  were 
ever  a  time  when  the  House  ought  to 
stand  firm  and  say  "let  us  wait  until  next 
year  so  that  we  can  take  up  the  bill  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  which  is 
out  of  the  committee,"  this  is  it.  The 
Members  can  check  with  the  educators 
and  come  back  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  offer  amendments,  and  try  to  de- 
velop it  into  a  type  of  program  that  the 
majority  will  accept. 

The  majority  may  accept  the  bill  as 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  wrote  it 
which  is  different  from  this  bill.  They 
may  accept  the  Senate  language,  but 
the  House  will  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  work  its  will  under  the  rules  of  the 
conference  report  that  we  will  have  be- 
fore us.  Even  the  conferees  themselves 
did  not  offer  any  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  to  delete  a  provision  that 
provides  for  consultants. 
•#  The  only  sensible  thing  to  do  at  this 
late  date  is  to  reconmiit  the  report  to 
conference,  delete  the  National  Teacher 
Corps,  and  pass  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 


ATTEMPT  TO  HOLD  RUMP  SESSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  des- 
peration of  the  banking  lobby  grows 
hour  by  hour.  This  morning,  it  reached 
a  peak  when  a  handful  of  members  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
attempted  to  hold  a  rump  session. 

This  was  the  rump  session  of  all  rump 
sessions. 

These  members,  representing  a  minor- 
ity of  the  committee,  gathered  in  secret 
without  notifying  other  members  of  the 
committee.  In  an  attempt  to  bulldoze 
bank  merger  bill  to  the  floor.  This  so- 
called  meeting  was  purportedly  called 
under  rule  I  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Conamittee  Rules  which  calls  for 
a  regular  meeting  of  the  committee  on 
every  flrst  and  third  Tuesday  of  the 
month.  However,  I  canceled  this  regu- 
lai'  meeting  yesterday  in  pursuance  of 
rule  I,  which  specjflcally  gives  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  the  power  to  can- 
cel meetings  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  This  minority  of  the 
committee  did  not  even  bother  to  notify 
the  chairman  of  the  conmilttee,  or  any 
of  the  committee  staff  of  their  desires  for 
this  meeting.  The  press,  likewise,  was 
kept  in  the  dark  about  the  so-called 
meeting. 

I  understand  that  the  flrst  few  minutes 
of  this  rump  affair  were  conducted  in 
the  dark — that  is,  without  the  lights  on — 
and  behind  closed  doors.  I  must  admit 
that  some  of  the  legislation  being  pro- 
posed on  bank  mergers  does  not  stand 
up  too  well  in  the  light. 

I  am  really  saddened  by  this  disgrace- 
ful performance.  Such  secret  meetings 
and  maneuverings  have  no  place  in  the 
rules  and  the  procedures  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  so-called  meeting 
casts  a  reflection  on  the  whole  House. 

The  so-called  meeting  was  totally  il- 
legal. The  so-called  meeting  was  never 
called  legally.  Most  important,  this  so- 
called  meeting  never  did  have  a  quonun. 
When  the  group,  puiporting  to  be  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  voted 
on  various  measures,  they  had  no  more 
than  15  members  present  by  count  of  the 
committee  staff. 

A  senior  member  of  the  committee. 
Representative  Reuss,  learned  of  the  so- 
called  meeting  after  it  had  started.  He 
went  to  the  rump  session  and,  as  senior 
member,  presided  briefly.  After  dis- 
covering the  nature  of  the  session.  Repre- 
sentative Retjss  declared  the  meeting  to 
be  an  illegal  session  and  declared  it  dis- 
banded. Another  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  ANNUNzfb  of  Illinois,  abided 
by  Representative  Reuss'  ruling  and 
withdrew.  Other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee also  refused  to  lend  themselves  to 
such  outrageous  and  arbitrary  action. 

Yet,  this  minority  force,  led  by  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  Representa- 
tives Ashley  and  Moorhead,  continued 
to  defy  the  rules  and  the  rulings  of 
Representative  Reuss.  With  only  15 
members  in  the  room,  they  pretended  to 
be  acting  on  legislation.  Their  actions 
had  no  force  of  law. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  again  that  this 
sti-ange  performance  is  another  example 
of  the  extreme  pressure  being  brought  to 
bear  on  the  bank  merger  legislation.  We 
cannot  allow  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation to  make  such  mockery  of  the 
rules  and  the  procedures  and  the  de- 
liberations of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Let  us  consider  these  bills  in  the  open 
light.  Let  us  have  full  and  open  hear- 
ings. 

I  stood  on  the  floor  yesterday  and 
called  for  open  hearings  on  the  bank 
merger  legislation.  Let  those  who  are 
so  anxious  for  a  bill  to  grant  special 
favors  for  the  big  banks  join  me  in 
calling  for  open  hearings.  If  their  bills  f^'Tt 
have  so  much  merit,  then  I  am  sure  that  '  '  1 
they  can  at  least  stand  up  in  an  open 
hearing. 

I  understand  that  immediately  upon 
the  opening  of  today's  session  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Ashley  rose  and  obtained 
imanimous  consent  to  file  an  illegal  re- 
port on  S.  1698.  This  was  not  proper 
action  under  the  rules  of  the  House.  The 
report  Mr.  Ashley  proposes  to  submit  is 
not  a  legal  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

It  violates  section  407 — Jefferson's 
Manual— that  a  bill  cannot  be  re- 
ported from  a  committee  "but  what  has 
been  agreed  to  in  committee  actually  as- 
sembled." The  action  of  this  so-called 
committee  meeting  also  violates  Rule 
XI,  No.  26(e)  "No  measures  or  recom- 
mendations shall  be  reported  from  any 
committee  unless  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee were  actually  present." 

After  Mr.  Reuss  ruled  this  meeting 
illegal  and  disbanded  it,  there  were  not. 
at  one  time,  more  than  15  members 
present  to  vote  on  any  matters.  There- 
fore, we  find  another  clear  violation  of 
the  rules.  There  are  others  which  I  will 
not  go  into  at  this  time,  but  I  fully  in- 
tend to  pursue  this  shocking  and  un- 
precedented action  by  all  means  possible 
through  the  Rules  Committee  and  to 
pose  timely  objections  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  if  this  becomes  necessary.  I  can- 
not believe  that  this  body  would  condone 
such  lawless  action  on  the  part  of  a 
minority  of  the  members  of  any  of  its 
standing  committees. 

House  of  REPRESErrrAxivES, 

Committee  on  Banking 

AND  CTTREENCT. 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  18. 1965. 

MEMORAN0T7M 

To:    Paul  Nelson,  clerk. 

From:    Wright  Patman,  chairman. 

Rule  I  of  the  Rules  of  Procedvire  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  for  the 
89th  Congress  states  that  the  committee 
shall  meet  at  10  ajn.  on  the  first  and 
third  Tuesdays  of  each  month  unless  can- 
celed by  the  chairman. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
win  not  meet  on  October  19.  1965,  which,  is 
the  third  Tuesday  In  the  month. 

Since  It  Is  customary  only  when  a  com- 
mittee meeting  Is  scheduled  to  notify  the 
members.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  you 
to  notify  the  members  that  the  meeting  has 
been  canceled.         ri' 


DEMONSTRATTONS  ON  WEEKEND 

Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
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California  [Mr.  Yottnger]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  apro- 
pos of  the  demonstrations  that  were  held 
over  the  past  weekend,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  articles  written  by  Reporter 
Jerry  LeBlanc  and  published  in  the  Eve- 
ning Outlook  of  Santa  Monica,  Calif., 
should  be  of  interest  to  every  thoughtful 
Ijerson  who  desires  to  understand  the 
background  for  those  demonstrations. 
Mr.  LeBlanc  joined  the  extreme  left 
incognito,  met  and  picketed  with  them, 
60  his  articles  are  from  firsthand  ob- 
servation. 

The  reports  were  published  In  a  series 
of  12  articles,  which  follow: 
Wbiteb  Infiltbates  Left — "Fired"  Reporter 
Joins  Revolutionart  Ranks 

(By  Jerry  LeBlanc) 

Two  months  ago  I  stripped  off  my  necktie 
and  Jacket  and  stepped  Into  a  strange,  to- 
tally different  world. 

It  Is  a  world  peopled  with  bearded  radicals 
and  longhaired  social  rebels  marching 
against  the  society  most  Americans  perhaps 
too  blindly  take  for  granted. 

Prom  the  Watts  uprising  to  the  Vietnam 
protests,  wherever  the  picket  signs  were  pa- 
raded, whenever  unrest  sparked  demonstra- 
tions, I  was  with  them. 

I  Joined  their  organizations,  their  picket- 
lines,  strategy  sessions,  coffee  discussions, 
public  forums,  parties,  and  endless  commit- 
tee meetings,  and  watched  as  they  pressed 
their  cause  on  every  soapbox,  and  even  door 
to  door. 

This  Is  the  world  of  the  extreme  left.  I 
joined  these  revolutionaries  because  today 
more  than  ever  they  are  making  news,  and 
news  is  the  business  of  a  reporter.  I  went 
In  blindly,  objectively,  not  knowing  who  I'd 
meet  or  what  I'd  find. 

I  BSCAMX  "unemployed" 

I  didn't  reveal  that  I  was  a  reporter  on  as- 
signment by  the  Evening  Outlook.  A  news- 
man on  an  Investigation  knows  that  If  he 
Identifies  himself  as  a  reporter,  or  Is  found 
out  to  be  one,  he  Is  told  only  what  Is  con- 
sidered appropriate,  or  "safe,"  for  him  to 
hear.  Only  If  he  can  penetrate  Inside  the 
subject  he  Is  Investigating,  can  he  learn  what 
really  makes  It  tick. 

I  had  a  perfect  "cover"  to  preserve  my 
anonymity,  too.  The  editor  "fired"  me  one 
day.  then  quietly  reemployed  me  the  next 
day.  As  far  as  everyone  Inside  and  outside 
the  paper  was  concerned,  I  was  no  longer 
on  the  payroll. 

And  It  helped  to  take  my  wUe,  Renee. 
along  with  me  at  times. 

My  cover  proved  Its  worth  later,  when  I 
found  myself  under  deep  suspicion. 

The  members  of  the  extreme  left  that  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  through  the  weeks  I 
was  with  them  are  not  monsters  or  raving 
fanatics,  and  just  as  surely  as  every  school- 
child  believes  the  Boston  Tea  Party  was  a 
righteous  assault  against  an  oppressive  en- 
emy, they  sincerely  believe  they  are  working 
for  Justice. 

For  the  most  part,  I  foimd.  the  object  of 
their  animosity  Is  the  U.S.  Government  and 
virtually  all  duly  constituted  authorities 
within  the  country. 

he's  profession.\l  revolutionart 

Earlier.  I  called  these  people  revolution- 
aries. I  did  so  because  that  Is  what  they  call 
themselves.  One  day  I  asked  a  fellow  com- 
mitteeman what  he  did  for  a  living. 


"I  consider  myself  a  professional  revolu- 
tionary, actually,"  he  replied,  "but  for  a  liv- 
ing I  do  anything:  social  work,  youth  work, 
drive  taxi." 

Many  of  the  people  I  encountered  are 
moved  by  sincere  Idealism  and  love  for  their 
fellow  man. 

One  night,  after  I  had  reached  the  com- 
mittee level  of  the  extreme  left,  a  sweet- 
voiced  teenager  telephoned  me.  "I  want  to 
join  your  demonstration,"  she  said,  "but  my 
mother  won't  let  me  go  if  we're  going  to  get 
arrested." 

"Don't  worry,  honey."  I  told  her,  "my 
mother  wouldn't  let  me  go  either  if  we  were 
going  to  do  anjrthing  that  would  get  vis  ar- 
rested." 

A  few  nights  later  I  was  Jolted  when  a  man 
stood  up  at  a  meeting  and  publicly  advocated 
what  I  consider  treason. 

HOW  I  COT  "in" 

It's  easy  to  enter  Into  this  world  of  revo- 
lutionaries, but  acceptance  in  their  "In 
group"  is  another  thing.  That  Investigative 
agencies  of  law  enforcement  bodies  have  pen- 
etrated them  is  certain,  but  the  revolution- 
aries accept  this  with  a  certain  wry  humor. 

"Our  hardest  workers  are  FBI  men,"  one 
comely  female  leader,  Margaret  Thorpe,  area 
organizer  for  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  told  me  with  a  smile.  "Whenever  we 
spot  one  we  load  him  down  with  work." 

My  tenure  with  the  extreme  left  began  on 
the  night  of  July  9  at  5  Dudley  Avenue,  Ven- 
ice, headquarters  of  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBols 
Clubs  In  southern  California? 

I  Just  walked  into  a  meeting. 

It  seemed  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  start, 
since  I  was  familiar  with  the  area,  and  since 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  described 
the  DuBols  Clubs  as  Communist  bom. 

haag  a  gentleman 
I  had  purposely  donned  the  shabbiest 
clothes  In  my  limited  wardrobe,  but  by  com- 
parison. I  was  a  standout  contender  for  the 
best  dressed  award  of  the  night,  the  only 
competition  In  the  neatness  department  com- 
ing from  John  Haag.  who  was  conducting 
the  meeting. 

Haag,  34,  a  Harvard  graduate  and  owner  of 
a  coffee  house  at  7  Dudley  Avenue,  next  door 
to  DuBols  headquarters.  Is  chairman  of  the 
Los  Angeles  area  DuBols  organization — and 
Is  possibly  one  of  the  most  gentlemanly, 
dedicated  men  I've  ever  met. 

In  addition  to  his  DuBols  Club  activity.  I 
was  soon  to  learn  that  Haag  Is  a  leader  of 
the  committee  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  an  ad  hoc  committee  against  police 
brutality. 

And  John  Haag  Is  a  self-declared  enemy  of 
the  state.  If  one  Is  to  believe  a  lapel  buttoti 
he  wears  from  time  to  time. 

He  Is  also  intelligent  and  soft  spoken,  has 
a  talent  for  poetry  and  a  boundless  sym- 
pathy for  victims  of  society's  Ills.  And  he 
produces  a  good  cup  of  coffee. 

At  that  first  meeting,  I  was  apparently 
looked  on  as  being  Just  a  curious  stranger, 
but  I  soon  learned  that  all  groups,  in  the 
extreme  left  are  wary  of  possible  Infiltrators. 

FIRST     WARNING     COMES 

One  of  the  first  warnings  I  received  of  this 
came  conversationally,  it  seemed,  at  a  meet- 
ing several  days  later  in  the  middle-class 
home  of  an  attorney  in  Burbank. 

Myself,  Carol  Eaton,  Morris  Moses,  Richard 
Hayden,  and  the  host  and  hostess,  were 
present.  "You  know."  said  Carol  Eaton, 
chairman  of  the  Vietnam  protest  publicity 
committee,  "DuBols  Is  awfully  worried  about 
Infiltration.  Haag  always  has  to  watch  out 
for  the  FBI.  because  they're  poking  their 
noses  into  everything  Red,  particularly  some- 
thing like  DuBols,  where  they're  40  percent 
Communist." 

"Sixty  percent."  someone  corrected. 

When  I  heard  those  figures.  I  wondered 
if  they  had  been  tossed  out  in  that  casual 


manner  to  surprise  me  and  perhaps  make  me 
ask  questions  that  would  indicate  too  much 
curiosity. 

I  didn't  comment  on  them,  and  my  guess 
now  Is  that  they  are  far  too  high. 

But  not  long  after  this  meeting  I  was 
confronted  directly  as  a  suspected  infiltrator. 

It  happened  alter  a  routine  session  at 
Haag's  Venice  coffee  hovise.  where  I  had  be- 
come a  regular  visitor.  I  started  to  leave 
and  Haag  called,  "Walt  a  minute,  I'U  walk 
along  a  ways." 

AN    ANSWER    NEEDED 

We  passed  several  groups  of  tough-looking 
Venice  denizens  clustered  outside  the  DuBols 
office  and  on  the  sidewalk  farther  down. 
They  all  recognized  Haag  and  made  room 
for  us  to  pass. 

I  got  the  distinct  impression  he  was  usher- 
ing me  through  the  groups,  and  I  had  heard 
among  snatches  of  conversation  the  phrase 
"paid  informer." 

But  Haag  and  I  talked  about  Vietnam, 
society,  poetry  and  the  difficulties  of  operat- 
ing a  beatnik  coffee  house,  until  he  said 
what  he  evidently  came  with  me  to  say: 
"I  hear  the  Evening  Outlook  Is  looking  for 
someone  to  Infiltrate  the  club." 

I  stopped  walking.  I  needed  a  casual  reply, 
right  away. 

"That  sounds  like  something  they'd  do," 
I  said.  "I  know,  because  I  worked  there  untU 
I  was  fired  about  a  month  ago." 

"Oh?"  he  questioned,  but  I  was  sure  be 
knew  that  much  about  me. 

"Why  would  they  infiltrate  anyway,  John?" 
I  asked.  "You've  got  nothing  to  hide;  your 
meetings  are  open  to  the  public,  arent 
they?" 

CONTINUES    ACTIVITIES 

I  wasn't  sure  right  way.  but  I  thought 
I  was  In  the  clear.  There  was  a  look  of 
doubt  In  his  eyes  and  we  gradually  shifted 
to  another  subject. 

I  made  it  a  point  to  continue  my  activity 
in  Venice  as  though  Haag  had  said  nothing 
which  applied  to  me. 

If  anyone  asked.  I  told  him  I  was  a  free 
lance  writer  for  the  classical  music  magazine 
Virtuoso  and  for  Reuters  Wire  Service,  which 
Is  true. 

After  that  time.  I  was  able  to  edge  Into  the 
"In-group."  a  term  the  leaders  use  to  differ- 
entiate between  themselves  and  the  hangers- 
on. 

On  the  Vietnam  protest.  I  was  named  to 
their  publicity  and  llteratiire  committees. 
In  the  Congress  of  Unrepresented  People  I 
was  appointed  to  the  publicity  committee  and 
was  made  a  torchlight  parade  monitor. 

The  DuBols  Club  named  me  cochalrman 
of  a  special  committee  to  prepare  a  Watts 
riot  brochure  for  national  distribution. 

The  local  scene  of  mysterious  lettered 
organizations  opened  to  me,  SNCC.  SDS.  SP. 
SWF.  YSA.  YPSL.  and  others  began  to  un- 
ravel as: 

Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, Students  for  a  Democratic  Society. 
Socialist  Party.  Socialist  Workers  Party. 
Young  Socialists  of  America  and  Young 
People's  Socialist  League. 

Amid  Investigation  of  the  Los  Angeles  ex- 
treme left.  I  fiew  to  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  to  view  firsthand  the  parallels  In  opera- 
tions there,  and  then  I  broadened  my  field 
into  a  nationwide  probe. 

POTENTIAL   IS    GREAT 

The  most  obvious  goal  of  the  extreme 
left,  I  saw,  is  to  form  a  coalition  uniting  the 
ultraliberals,  the  civil  rights  fighters,  the 
peace  movement,  the  university  rebels  and 
the  Socialist  leaders. 

The  potential  Is  great: 

From  the  civil  rights  workers  comes  a 
proven  willingness  to  die  for  a  cause,  and 
many  of  them,  disillusioned  with  Dixie  efforts 
to  correct  racial  ills,  have  seized  upon  the 
greater    Idea    of    changing    society    Itseli. 


University  of  California  rebels,  also  versed 
In  civil  disobedience  and  teeming  with  ani- 
mosity for  policemen  who  took  them  to  Jail, 
contribute  numbers  to  the  cause  and  the 
challenging  spirit  of  youth. 

The  pacifists  and  the  disillusioned  further 
enlarge  the  "antiestablishment"  organiza- 
tion. 

The  ultraliberals  and  Socialists  provide  the 
philosophy,  organizational  talent,  and  a  long 
trained  core  of  leaders  for  this  new  revolu- 
tion. 


COUP  Emerges  as  Superfront  for  Protestors 
(Edttor's  Note. — Jerry  LeBlanc,  Evening 
Outlook  staff  writer,  spent  2  months  under- 
ground as  a  member  of  the  extreme  left  In 
Los  Angeles.  This  Is  the  second  of  a  series 
of  articles  on  who  the  leaders  are,  what  they 
are  attempting  to  do.  and  how  they  are 
trying  to  do  It.) 

<By  Jerry  LeBlanc) 

Early  last  month.  I  Joined  a  new  leftist 
organization  called  the  Congress  of  Unrep- 
resented People  (COUP),  which  unfurled  Its 
banner  simultaneously  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and   Los   Angeles   with    the   battle   cry: 

"We  Intend  to  have  a  government  that 
truly  represents  us  even  If  we  have  to  create 
it  for  ourselves." 

Out  of  nowhere  the  organization  suddenly 
appeared  in  a  dozen  communities  across  the 
Nation  and,  on  the  weekend  of  August  7, 
while  I  marched  in  a  demonstration  here, 
2,000  persons  massed  in  Washington  and  a 
tenth  of  them  landed  in  Jail. 

Simultaneously.  In  Berkeley,  attempts 
were  made  to  halt  troop  trains.  In  Saa 
Francisco  hundreds  gathered  In  opF>oeitlon 
to  their  government.  At  Oakland,  San  Diego, 
the  United  States-Canadian  border  and 
other  points.  COUP  staged  rallies. 

I  learned  this  was  only  a  dress  rehearsal 
of  things  to  come. 

I  could  move  without  stisplclon  In  COUP — 
and  other  organizations  of  the  extreme 
left — because  everyone  thought  I  had  been 
fired  by  the  Evening  Outlook.  I  had 
been — but  what  people  didn't  know  was  that 
I  had  been  reemployed  immediately  on 
an  undercover  basis  for  this  special  report. 

it's  ALL  SAME  THING 

I  became  deeply  Involved  In  COUP.  I 
traced  its  origin  to  Berkeley  and  Washing- 
ton, and  in  the  end  discovered  that  actually 
COUP  Is  jiist  another  name  the  extreme 
left  can  use. 

Membership  In  the  group  fans  across  the 
broad  spectrvmi  of  peace  groups,  free  speech 
champions,  civil  rights  fighters,  and  socialist 
action  groups. 

The  30-odd  men  and  women  who  met  In 
Washington  early  this  summer  to  set  up 
the  framework  of  the  organization  at  107 
Rhode  Island  NW..  have  been  Involved  In 
virtually  every  controversial  cause  of  the 
decade: 

The  Free  Speech  Movement,  W.  E.  B.  Du- 
Bols Clubs.  Vietnam  Committee.  Socialist 
Party,  Communist  Party,  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  the  Anti-House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  movement, 
pro-Cuba  factions,  police  brutality  protests, 
and  many  others. 

Every  cause  that  tends  to  undermine  exist- 
ing authority  comes  within  the  scope  of 
COUP, 

coup  organization 

It  all  started  not  in  Washington,  but  on 
the  Berkeley  campus  of  the  University  of 
California  last  May.  I  learned. 

One  night,  I  sat  on  the  floor  at  the  home 
of  Jimmy  Garrett,  a  personable  young  Negro 
whose  courage  has  been  tested  in  the  Dixie 
civil  rights  frontllnes. 

I  asked  him  how  COUP  really  began. 
There  were  four  of  us  there,  awaiting  an  or- 
ganizing meeting  In  his  apartment  at  3825 
Effie  Street,  Los  Angeles. 


"Bob  Parris  and  I  and  a  couple  of  other 
guys  were  sitting  around  like  we  are.  on  the 
campus  grass  at  Berkeley,  talking  about  all 
the  things  wrong  with  society,  and  we  de- 
cided to  do  something  about  It,"  Garrett 
said. 

,  "We  decided  to  try  to  organize  all  the  dls- 
oiganlzed  opposition  to  the  Government  Into 
a  solid  front." 

Garrett,  like  Parris,  was  working  for  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee. Parris,  also  called  "Moses,"  is  another 
battle-scarred  veteran  of  Southern  racial 
clashes. 

CHANGE   SOCIETY 

They  admit  coming  away  from  the  civil 
rights  front  confused  as  to  where  the  line  is 
drawn  between  violence  and  convinced  that 
society  as  a  whole  must  be  changed,  not  Just 
Dixie. 

Moses  went  to  Washington  to  organize 
COUP,  while  Garrett  came  here. 

Moses  says  this  about  Mississippi:  "Most 
liberals  think  of  Mississippi  as  a  cancer  •  •  • 
but  we  think  (It)  an  accurate  reflection  of 
America's  values  and  morality.  Sheriff 
Ralney  Is  not  a  freak;  he  represents  the 
majority.  And  what  he  did  is  related  to  the 
napalm  bombings  of  objects  in  Vietnam." 

Garrett  echoes  this  belief.  "Not  only  the 
Negroes  in  America  are  victims  of  this  so- 
ciety," he  said.  "The  whole  middle  class  is 
trapped  the  same  way.  I  call  It  'slavery 
with  a  smile.' " 

Prof.  Staughton  Lynd,  of  Yale,  voiced  the 
COUP  idea  before  the  thousands  of  students 
assembled  for  the  Berkeley  teach-in  last 
May  21. 

He  congratulated  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBols 
Clubs  for  publication  of  a  diatribe  called 
"The  U.S.  War  In  Vietnam,"  and  the  DuBols 
monthly  magazine,  Insurgent,  reprinted 
Lynd's  speech. 

TALE     PROFESSOR 

"For  the  benefit  of  FBI  agents  present," 
the  professor  said,  "let  me  make  It  clear  that 
I  am  not  advocating  violent  overthrow  of 
the  U.S.  Government." 

Laughter  exploded.  He  went  on  to  pro- 
pose "that  there  come  together  In  Wash- 
ington a  new  Continental  Congress,  made 
up  on  representatives  from  comnmnlty 
unions,  freedom  parties,  and  campus  groups, 
which  would  say  in  effect:  'This  is  a  des- 
perate situation;  our  Government  no  longer 
represents  us.  Let  us  see  what  needs  to  be 
done.'  Under  its  aegis  mass  civil  disobe- 
dience could  take  place.  •   •   ••• 

two   hundred  arrested 

It  did.  Lynd  and  some  200  other  demon- 
strators were  arrested  in  Washington  Au- 
gust 9  at  a  sit-in  at  the  Capitol.  Originally 
they  had  planned  to  storm  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  occupy  the  seats. 

Lynd,  who  has  been  affiliated  with  the 
Progressive  Labor  Party  and  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party,  cited  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral as  subversive,  voiced  the  general  senti- 
ment of  the  movement  with : 

"I  think  all  of  us  should  search  our  hearts 
and  souls  for  the  courage  and  clarity  of 
spirit  to  go  to  the  White  House,  to  go  to  the 
Army  Terminal  •  •  •  if  possible  to  go  to 
Vietnam  and  stand  In  front  of  the  flame- 
throwers and  say,  'If  blood  must  be  spilt, 
let  it  be  mine.  •   •   *'" 

I  marched  with  COUP  from  South  Park 
In  the  heart  of  the  Los  Angeles  Negro  dis- 
trict to  Exposition  Park,  where  headquarters 
were  set  up  for  a  weekend  of  public  work- 
shops, from  which  were  to  emerge  the  peo- 
ple's resolutions  and  demands  for  solving 
their  divergent  problems. 

WALKED  30  BLOCKS 

Relays  of  police  squad  cars  ushered  200  of 
us  all  the  way.  and  I  paced  off  more  than 
30  blocks.  Having  been  a  committee  mem- 
ber from  the  start.  I  was  made  a  monitor  for 


the  march,  wearing  a  blue  arm  band  and 
urging  stragglers  to  keep  up  the  pace. 

Young  students,  elderly  ladies,  bearded 
radicals,  and  Negroes  Joined  the  parade.  We 
marched  along  Avalon  Bovilevcu-d  and  wher- 
ever Negroes  gathered  they  were  handed  leaf- 
lets or  a  verbal  explanation  of  what  OOUP 
stood  for. 

This  was  Friday,  August  6.  Within  a  week, 
in  an  unrelated  development,  the  street  was 
a  burning  shambles,  vprecked  by  mobs  of 
Watts  Negroes  running  wild  in  the  worst  riot 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

When  our  marching  group  arrived  at  Ex- 
position Park,  John  Haag  of  the  DuBols 
Clubs  was  introduced  as  chairman  for  the 
evening.  Carl  Blolce  of  the  Conununist-llne 
People's  World  newspaper  and  Jimmy  Gar- 
rett were  among  the  first  speakers. 

GROXTNDLESS  FEAR 

At  the  meeting  at  which  final  plans  for  the 
rally  were  made,  one  member  had  voiced  the 
fetir.  "Suppose  the  persons  attending  come 
up  with  some  kind  of  a  resolution  that  we 
don't  want" 

This  fear  proved  groundless.  As  people 
turned  out  for  the  event,  they  were  guided 
by  the  hard  core  revolutionaries  and  the 
outcome  was  never  In  doubt.  The  deck  was 
stacked  by  the  In-group — regulars  of  the 
Vietnam  Committee.  DuBols,  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee,  Students 
for  Democratic  Society  and  Young  Socialists 
(virtually  the  identical  membership  of  the 
Vietnam  Conunittee) . 

After  the  first  night,  attendance  dwindled 
to  half  on  Saturday,  a  fourth  on  Sunday. 
But  it  was  not  considered  a  failure. 

NATIONAL    SUCCESS 

A  few  new  recruits  had  been  added  to  the 
mailing  lists.  A  few  more  could  be  counted 
on  to  show  up  at  meetings  and  picket  lines. 
And  a  permanent  type  of  COUP  organization 
was  formed  vrtth  an  agreement  to  meet  again 
and  press  further  for  the  demands  brought 
up  at  the  rally. 

On  the  national  level  the  success  was  more 
noteworthy.  Agreement  was  reached  in 
Washington  to  hold  a  national  convention 
of  antiwar  forces  in  Madison,  Wis.,  on 
Thanksgiving  weekend. 

Plans,  suggested  by  the  Berkeley  Vietnam 
Day  Committee,  the  Nation's  most  active 
group  of  its  kind,  were  formulated  for  civil 
disobedience  rallies  on  October  15-16. 

Within  2  weeks.  I.  having  risen  to  the 
status  of  committee  member  In  the  local 
Vietnam  group,  was  contacted  by  a  man  from 
New  York  who  was  setting  up  a  National  Co- 
ordinating CcMnmlttee  on  Vietnam  Protests. 

SAME   ADDRESS 

It  was  formed  at  COUP,  In  Washington, 
with  temporary  headquarters  at  1728  Van 
Hise  Avenue.  Madison,  Wis. 

Oh,  yes.  Madison  also  has  a  DuBols  Chap- 
ter at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  headed  by 
Mrs.  Eugene  Dennis,  Jr.,  202  Marion  Street, 
daughter-in-law  of  the  former  head  of  the 
national  Communist  Party. 

Also  out  of  COUP,  at  the  prompting  of  the 
Berkeley  Vietnam  Day  Committee  headquar- 
ters, came  a  call  for  massive  nationwide  civil 
disobedience  display  on  October  16-16,  cen- 
tered on  the  campuses. 

In  both  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  I 
discovered  first  hand.  COUP  leafiets  were 
printed  and  distributed  by  the  DuBols  and 
Socialist  Workers  Party. 

Why  do  they  always  Intertwine,  the  activi- 
ties of  clubs  like  DuBols,  the  C(»nmlttee  to 
End  the  War  in  Vietnam,  the  Socialist  Work- 
ers Party,  I  wondered? 

I  March  on  Picket  Lines 
(By  Jerry  LeBlanc) 
(EDrroR's   Note. — Jerry   LeBlanc,   Evening 
Outlook  staff  writer,  spent  2  months  under- 
ground as  a  member  of  the  extreme  left  in 
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Los  Angeles.  This  Is  the  third  In  a  series  of 
articles  on  who  the  leaders  are,  what  they 
are  attempting  to  do,  and  how  they  are  trying 
to  do  It.) 

My  Initial  experience  as  a  picket  for  the 
extreme  left  occurred  on  the  night  of  July  12 
when  I  carried  a  hand-lettered  sign  In  front 
of  the  Palladium  In  Hollywood  that  read 
"End  the  War  In  Vietnam." 

I  concur  with  the  sentiment  on  the  sign, 
but  I  wasn't  there  for  the  same  reason  as  the 
250  other  persons  In  the  demonstration.  I 
was  there  to  learn  as  much  as  I  could  about 
who  Is  behind  the  tide  of  protests  against 
our  foreign  policy. 

The  occasion  of  the  demonstration  was 
the  appearance  of  Vice  President  Hubebt 
Humphrey  at  a  Democratic  Party  fund-rais- 
ing dinner.     It  was  an  eye  opener  for  me. 

HE    GETS   HIS    SIGN 

Basically.  I'm  shy,  but  when  I  arrived  I 
pushed  through  the  gathering  crowd  of 
spectators  and.  waiting  for  a  break  In  the 
long  parade,  stepped  In. 

After  two  turns  around  the  front  and  side 
of  the  Palladium,  I  was  handed  my  sign. 

I  recalled  then  that  I  had  met  the  Vice 
President  only  a  few  months  before  while 
covering  a  speech  for  the  Evening  Outlook. 
I  was  uneasy  about  possibly  running  Into 
him  as  a  picket. 

Virtually  everyone  In  the  picket  line  car- 
ried signs  similar  to  mine.  It  was  a  very 
successful  demonstration. 

MARCHERS    DESCRIBED 

With  me  In  the  march  were  well-heeled 
clubwomen  with  the  aura  of  Enclno  all  but 
stamped  on  them,  and  students  from  Young 
Democrat  organizations  and  the  socialist 
youth  groups.  There  were  the  denizens  of 
Venice,  women  pushing  baby  strollers  and 
kindly  senior  citizen  types. 

Beards  were  plentiful  and  Negroes  were 
few.  A  full-suited  gentleman  marched  In  the 
line  reading  a  book  as  though  he  were  com- 
pletely alone  on  the  street. 

Elderly  church  women  straggled  and  chat- 
tered, unable  to  maintain  the  pace. 

It  was  colorful.  The  professional  demon- 
strators compared  past  experiences  with  con- 
versation like,  "Did  you  get  arrested?    I  did." 

As  flashbulbs  popped,  the  pickets  specu- 
lated on  which  cameramen  were  from  news- 
papers and  which  were  FBI. 

You  could  buy  your  "I  Am  An  Enemy  of 
the  State"  button  for  50  cents,  or  you  could 
Invest  In  literature  like  the  Young  Socialist, 
the  Militant,  the  Movement  or  the  Free 
Press.  '\ 

»     And  an  antipicket  picket  carried  his  sign 
high,  declaring,  "Reds  Go  Home." 

The  demonstration  was  well  organized. 

Some  200  hand-painted  protest  signs  were 
quickly  stacked  in  the  Palladium  parking  lot. 
then  a  man  with  a  staple  gun  banged  away 
at  them  while  another  man  hurriedly  passed 
them  out  neatly  attached  to  slats. 

SONGS    BEGT7N 

Armbanded  picket  captains,  stationed  at 
regular  intervals,  urged  marchers  to  main- 
tain the  pace  and  keep  in  single  file. 

At  the  Palladium  entrance  leaders  tried 
to  set  up  chants  and  songs,  which  were 
picked  up  and  died  away  as  the  pickets 
moved  on.  The  songs  were  from  the  civil 
rights  movement  or  the  peace  movement: 
"We  Shall  Overcome,"  "I  Ain't  Going  to 
Study  War  No  More." 

Demonstrations  of  this  sort  are  put  to- 
gether with  skill,  I  learned  later  as  an  offi- 
cial member  of  the  Congress  of  Unrepre- 
sented People  (COUP). 

Having  stepped  into  the  publicity  com- 
mittee of  the  Vietnam  protest  group,  and 
having  begun  to  take  a  vocal  part  in  its 
activities,  I  naturally  fitted  Into  the  newly 
organized  COUP. 


GARRETT'S   EXPLANATIONS 

I  had  first  heard  of  COUP  at  a  DuBois  Club 
meeting  in  Venice.  The  next  week.  Joining 
the  Committee  To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam. 
I  heard  about  COUP  at  greater  length. 

Jimmy  Garrett  of  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Council  (SNCC).  addressed  the 
group  and  explained  COUP.  The  most  strik- 
ing statement  in  his  talk  was  that  the  idea 
of  concentrating  on  the  Vietnam  protest 
alone  had  been  considered  but  set  aside: 

Because,  he  explained,  if  Johnson  pulled 
the  troops  out  of  Vietnam,  then  the  group 
would  have  nothing  to  fight. 

So  other  Issues  were  brought  in:  poverty, 
racial  Inequality,  political  organization,  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
police  brutality. 

In  other  words,  I  surmised,  the  Idea  was  to 
oppose  the  Government  on  as  many  fronts  as 
possible. 

The  Vietnam  protest  was  fine  by  Itself,  but 
a  broader  organization  was  needed  to  plunge 
into  these  other  fields.  DviBois  Clubs,  which 
play  a  strong  role  in  the  Vietnam  protest,  are 
handicapped  by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  characterization  of  them  as  Com- 
munist, especially  when  It  comes  to  working 
with  a  broad  range  of  public  Interests. 

Virtually  every  one  of  the  28  organizers 
of  the  national  COUP  already  were  involved 
in  the  Vietnam  issue  and/or  nonviolent  ac- 
tion committees.  But  a  new  organization 
was  born. 

For  our  Friday,  August  6  march  from 
South  Park  to  Exposition  Park,  we  swiftly 
formed  a  publicity  committee,  program  com- 
mittee, district  breakdown  committee,  and 
other  work  groups. 

These  set  up  interim  meetings  for  plan- 
ning the  COUP  demonstration,  and  a  general 
meeting  to  gather  all  possible  participants  in 
COUP  was  called  for  the  end  of  the  week. 

ASSIGNMENTS    MADE 

At  that  time,  specific  assignments  were 
dealt:  creating  posters,  writing  leaflets,  and 
reproduction  of  the  leaflets. 

Provisions  were  made  for  loudspeaklng 
equipment,  lighting,  food  catering,  and  a 
dozen  other  details,  including  telephone 
contacts  and  mailings. 

I  was  appointed  to  the  publicity  action 
committee  and  my  suggestions  for  bumper 
stickers  and  poster  wordings  were  adopted 
with  applause. 

My  press  release  went  to  all  area  news- 
papers £ind  radio-television  stations,  carry- 
ing my  name  and  phone  number  for  further 
information. 

Meanwhile,  I  helped  in  mailings  and  man- 
aged to  get  a  list  of  target  organizations 
which  COUP  sought  to  bind  together. 

Picket  signs  were  to  be  painted,  and,  for 
this  a  sign-painting  party  was  called  at  the 
home  of  a  talented  young  art  student,  Bob 
Blgelow. 

My  wife  Joined  the  sign-palntlng  party 
with  me  and  designed  a  peace  poster  with  a 
globe  representing  the  world,  flanked  by  a 
dove  on  one  side  and  an  atomic  cloud  on  the 
other.  It  won  immediate  praise  and,  when 
the  COUP  march  was  ended,  her  poster  was 
chosen  for  the  spot  of  honor  and  was  attached 
to  a  light  standard  behind  the  speaker's  post. 

CROtrPS  SOUGHT 

These  are  the  groups  which  we  invited  to 
participate  in  COUP  (but  it  must  be  made 
clear  that  not  all  participated.  The  list  is 
given  only  to  Illustrate  the  alms  of  the  COUP 
organization)  : 

Artists  Protest  Committee,  Youth  for  Peace, 
Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy,  Ameri- 
can Friends,  War  Resistors  League,  Women's 
Strike  for  Peace.  Fellowship  of  Reconcilia- 
tion. Women's  International  League  for 
Peace.  UCLA  Student  Committee  on  Viet- 
nam: 

Unitarian  Peace  Committee,  Community 
Discussion  Project,  Human  Relations  Club, 


Physicians  for  Social  Responsibility,  the 
Lav^yers  Guild,  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  National  Committee  To  Abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
South  African  Freedom  Action,  Afro-Amert- 
can  Cultural  Association,  Nation  of  Islam; 

Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com. 
mittee.  Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  United 
Civil  Rights  Committee,  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
Mexican-American  Political  Association,  Du- 
Bois Clubs,  Callfornlans  for  Liberal  Represen- 
tation, Socialist  Party,  Socialist  Workers 
Party,  Young  Socialists  of  America,  Young 
People's  Socialist  League,  California  Demo- 
cratic Council,  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  and  unions  like  the  ILWU.  the 
ILGWU,  and  even  the  UAW  and  lAM. 

As  has  been  stressed,  not  all  of  these  or- 
ganizations participated.  About  a  dozen, 
however,  were  in  from  the  founding  stage. 

To  encourage  participation  of  individuals 
without  the  official  sanction  of  their  organl- 
zatlons,  it  was  made  clear  that  members  of 
the  establishing  unit  would  Identify  them- 
selves  as,  for  Instance,  John  Doe,  a  member 
of  CORE,  rather  than  a  representative. 

The  demonstration  and  the  organization 
Itself  succeeded,  and  that's  what  counts. 
Activists  care  little  about  labels,  so  long  as 
the  Job  is  done. 

Leftists  Seek  SotjAxisT  United  States— 
DtjBois  Members  VTork  To  Create  Nfw 
Government 

(EorroE's  Note. — Jerry  LeBlanc,  Evening 
Outlook  staff  writer,  spent  2  months  imder- 
ground  as  a  member  of  the  Extreme  Left  in 
Los  Angeles.  This  Is  the  fourth  of  a  series 
of  articles  on  who  the  leaders  are,  what  they 
are  attempting  to  do  and  how  they  are  trjring 
to  do  it.) 

(By  Jerry  LeBlanc) 

It  is  not  against  the  law  to  overthrow  the 
U.S.  Government,  provided  you  do  it  on  elec- 
tion day  with  ballots. 

Only  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  a  new 
youth  group  dedicated  to  this  cause  held  its 
founding  convention  in  San  Francisco  and 
almost  immediately  was  characterized  by 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  a  Com- 
munist tool. 

The  Infant  organization  named  itself  after 
W.  E.  B.  DuBols,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
NAACP  In  1909  who  later  repudiated  the 
civil  rights  group  and  Joined  the  Communist 
Party. 

DuBols,  winner  of  a  Lenin  Peace  Prize  in 
1959,   is  dead  now  and  burled  in  Moscow. 
WE  strive  for  socialism 

"With  the  vision  of  DuBols,"  the  club 
states  officially,  "we  are  striving  toward  a 
world  of  socialism  and  peace." 

In  the  Interests  of  truth,  I  lived  the  life 
of  a  DuBols  Club  enthusiast  for  2  months, 
finding  myself  wending  through  a  maze  of 
kindred  organizations,  overlapping  in  fiinc- 
tion  and  all  having  in  common  this  one 
thing:  Creation  of  a  new  political  force. 

The  DuBols  Club  makes  no  bones  about  Its 
aims:  "By  courageous  dedication  to,  and 
militant  action  in,  the  fight  to  solve  the  Im- 
mediate problems  of  Americans  of  all  races, 
ages,  and  nationalities,  a  socialist  movement 
will  win  the  democratic  majority  which  alone 
can  make  a  socialist  America." 

The  aim  of  the  group  is  quite  clear  and 
overtly  stated. 

Hoover  put  it  this  way:  "The  (Communist) 
party  is  making  every  effort  to  increase  Its 
influence  In  the  racial  struggle  and  continues 
to  promote  the  false  Impression  that  it  Is  a 
legitimate  political  party." 

He  added,  "It  has  assigned  priority  to  a 
recruitment  campaign  aimed  at  gaining  new 
members  from  the  ranks  of  American  youth. 
To  Implement  this  program.  It  initiated  a 
new  national  Marxist  youth  organization  last 
June — the  W.  E.  B.  DuBols  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica." 
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Former  FBI  counterspy,  Herbert  Phllbrick 
said  in  San  Francisco  that  the  DuBols  Club 
Is  filling  the  void  that  once  was  the  Young 
Communist  League. 

Called  on  for  an  example,  he  said.  "One 
basic  Communist  strategy  is  to  deliberately 
violate  the  law,  provoke  the  police  into 
cracking  down  and  then  hurling  charges  of 
■police  brutality.' " 

CALL   for  political  FORCE 

Speaking  for  the  club  itself,  the  editors  of 
Insurgent  take  a  broader  view : 

"Until  now,  the  focus  for  activists  was 
the  sporadic  picket,  sit-in,  strike,  march — 
the  movement  growing  from  action  to  ac- 
tion, slvunplng,  then  gaining  larger  life  In 
some  new  and  unexpected  spot. 

"But  behind  these  outbursts  of  ever-grow- 
ing action,  something  new  Is  coming. 

"The  time  is  ripe  for  political  organization. 
Incorporating  all  of  the  experiences  of  recent 
years,  but  building  on  far  stronger  fovmda- 
tions;  uniting  activists,  racial  minorities  and 
great  nimibers  of  working  people — and  those 
who  can't  find  work — into  a  permanent  polit- 
ical force. 

"Such  work  will  spread,  and  with  It  the 
possibility  for  the  people  to  assimie  the  power 
and  transform  America  into  a  real  democ- 
racy— a  socialist  democracy." 

insignu  described 

The  Insignia  of  the  DuBols  Club  Is  a  half- 
white,  half-black  circle  with  a  white  hand 
and  a  black  hand  reaching  for  a  dove,  sym- 
bolizing brotherhood  of  man  and  peace,  or 
civil  rights  and  Vietnam,  depending  on  your 
Interpretation. 

The  founding  convention  of  the  organiza- 
tion was  held  June  19-21,  1964,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Among  those  on  hand  for  the  initial  meet- 
ing was  Terence  Hallinan.  son  of  Vincent 
HalUnan,  once  Progressive  Party  (a  cited 
Communist  front)  candidate  for  President 
and  an  ardent  pro-Soviet. 

Another  DuBois  Club  founder  was  Mike 
Myerson.  author  of  the  publication,  "The 
U.S.  War  In  Vietnam." 

Bettlna  Aptheker,  daughter  of  top-ranked 
Communist  theoretician  Herbert  Aptheker 
and  a  leader  In  the  Free  Speech  Movement 
at  the  University  of  California,  is  another 
founder.  She  coauthored  the  DuBols  book 
on  the  FSM  crisis. 

LOS  ANGELES    REPRESENTATION 

Carl  Blolce,  People's  World  writer,  fre- 
quent Moscow  visitor  and  editor  of  the 
DuBois  semimonthly  publication  "Insur- 
gent," was  another  founder  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Attending  the  founding  convention  from 
Los  Angeles,  according  to  reliable  reports, 
was  Bob  Duggan.  recently  appointed  coordi- 
nator for  Los  Angeles  area  DuBois  programs. 
A  summer  ago  he  was  working  with  Puerto 
Ricans  in  New  York  City  helping  organize 
rent  strikes. 

At  an  end-of-the-summer  conference  this 
year.  Hugh  Fowler,  an  organizer  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Unrepresented  People  and  a  UC 
Berkeley  student,  was  elected  DviBols  na- 
tional chairman;  Terence  Hallinan  became 
organizations  secretary;  his  brother,  Mat- 
thew, educational  director;  Blolce,  publica- 
tions director,  and  Sue  Borensteln,  of  Phila- 
delphia, treasurer. 

Miss  Aptheker  was  in  attendance  at  the 
national  session,  according  to  the  People's 
World,  and  her  father  was  named  literary 
executor  of  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBols  and  is  In 
custody  of  all  his  pajjers. 

I  visited  the  San  Francisco  DuBols  head- 
quarters this  summer.  It  worked  out  rather 
oddly  how  I  got  there  in  that  I  was  on  Viet- 
nam Committee  business  and  figured  I  would 
deal  with  the  largest  Vietnam  Committee  In 
the  country  only  a  few  miles  away  In 
Berkeley, 


IN    POOR   DISTRICT 

When  I  contacted  Terence  Hallinan  to 
ask  him  whom  I  should  see,  he  directed  ine 
without  hesitation  to  the  DuBols  office  In 
San  Francisco. 

I  found  It  In  a  basement  storefront  of  a 
dilapidated  building  in  a  Negro  district  that 
makes  Watts  look  like  Bel-Air. 

Opening  the  door  at  1853  Vi  McAllister 
Street,  I  Introduced  msrself  to  Cella  Bosebiiry, 
managing  editor  of  Insurgent. 

Editor  Carl  Blolce  was  not  present,  so  Miss 
Rosebury  and  I  discussed  an  article  I  wished 
to  submit  with  authority  from  the  Vietnam 
protest  group  In  Los  Angeles. 

She  perched  on  a  high  stool  while  an  at- 
tractive blonde  assistant  worked  nearby  and 
an  artist  occupied  a  desk  in  an  adjoining 
ro<»n. 

PROPAGANDA   ABUNDANT 

Civil  rights  and  police  brutality  propaganda 
was  abundant  on  the  walls.  In  the  front 
window  hung  a  get  out  of  Vietnam  poster. 
A  freshly  mimeographed  stack  of  leaflets  on 
behalf  of  a  Congress  of  Unrepresented  Peo- 
ple rally  sat  beside  the  machine,  and  boxes 
full  of  the  DuBols  pubUcatlon,  "The  U.S. 
War  in  Vietnam,"  were  ready  for  distribution. 

Cella  Rosebury  was  deflnltely  interested  In 
my  proposed  article,  based  on  a  legal  brief  by 
Los  Angeles  Attorney  Hugh  Manes  describing 
alleged  U.S.  treaty  violations  In  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

I  agreed  to  send  In  the  story.  She  di- 
rected me  to  the  Berkeley  Vietnam  Day  Com- 
mittee offices,  and  I  left,  having  learned 
only  that  DuBols  nationally  is  involved  in 
basically  the  same  diverse  causes  as  DuBols 
in  Los  Angeles. 

ACTIVITIES  OUTLINED 

The  political  efforts  In  both  northern  and 
southern  California  are  progressing  on  a 
broad  front.  The  Venice  DuBols  Club  has 
initiated  a  neighborhood  canvass  with  an  eye 
to  political  organization  right  now.  And 
John  Haag,  area  chairman,  was  actively  lead- 
ing club  members  In  political  activity  In  the 
Los  Angeles  City  elections  last  spring. 

The  West  Los  Angeles  and  Central  Los 
Angeles  DuBols  organizations,  and  those  in 
San  Francisco  and  Berkeley,  are  also  Involved 
in  neighborhood  canvassing. 

The  Congress  of  Unrepresented  People's 
platform  calls  for  political  organization  as 
one  of  Its  efforts. 

And  last  month,  tying  the  whole  ball  of 
wax  up  nationally,  Rick  Wolff,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  coordinator  for  the  nationwide  Viet- 
nam protest  movement,  stressed  In  a  pri- 
vate meeting  with  me  that  political  organi- 
zation will  become  the  focal  point  for  the 
peace  drive. 


Strength  of  Lbitists  Shown — Suevet  Rb- 
VEALs  Varied  Ptmsurrs  of  DuBois  Clubs 
(Editor's  Note. — Jerry  LeBlanc,  Evening 
Outlook  staff  writer,  spent  2  months 
underground  as  a  member  of  the  extreme 
left  In  Los  Angeles.  This  Is  the  flfth  In  a 
series  of  articles  on  who  the  leaders  are,  what 
they  are  attempting  to  do,  and  how  they  are 
trying  to  do  It.) 

(By  Jerry  LeBlanc) 

As  one  minor  participant  In  the  extreme 
left,  a  pursuit  I  undertook  In  a  search  for 
facts  rather  than  social  change,  I  had  to 
wonder  how  big  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBols  Club  la. 

The  answer  I  came  up  with  Is  this:  "Grow- 
ing." It  Is  now  small  In  nvunbers,  but  Its 
ability  to  work  with  allied  organizations  In 
pressing  its  causes  multiplies  its  strength 
by  thousands. 

To  find  out  what  the  DuBols  organization 
is  doing  nationwide,  I  wrote  to  newspaper 
editors  In  100  cities,  all  of  them  either  metro- 
politan centers  or  university  towns. 


On  the  Los  Angeles  question,  the  process 
was  simpler.  I  asked  John  Haag,  area 
coordinator. 

ONE  HUNDRED  ACTIVE  MEMBERS  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

"We  only  have  about  100  members  In  the 
Los  Angeles  area,"  said  Haag.  He  told  of 
an  embryo  South  Los  Angeles  club  that  had 
"become  Inactive."  but  pointed  out  that  the 
West  Loe  Angeles  and  Central  Los  Angeles 
clubs  are  "on  the  move." 

The  momentum  makes  it  h&rd  to  distin- 
guish DuBois  from  other  movements,  par- 
ticularly from  the  view  of  direction,  if  not 
leadership. 

San  Francisco  and  the  Alameda-Oakland- 
Berkeley  areas  are  far  more  active,  both  In 
terms  of  the  DuBols  Club  and  the  Vietnam 
Committee,  and  their  allies,  the  Free  Speech 
Movement  organizers. 

At  least  three  DuBols  Clubs  are  located  In 
the  area,  one  In  San  Francisco,  one  In 
Berkeley,  and  one  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  California. 

NATIONWIDE    SUBVEY    RESULTS 

Besides  being  national  DuBois  headquar- 
ters, the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  has  what 
Is  undoubtedly  the  Nation's  biggest,  most 
active  Vietnam  protest  unit,  with  offices  of 
Its  own  and  a  full-time  paid  staff  of  four. 

As  my  survey  results  poured  In,  letter  by 
letter  I  learned  these  facts : 

Across  the  country.  New  York  is  the  loca- 
tion of  five  well-spaced  DuBols  Clubs,  one 
each  In  the  Lower  East  Side,  upper  Man- 
hattan, Queens,  Bronx,  and  Brooklyn. 

They,    too,    are   active    In   the   Vietnam 
protest,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Hels- 
ler,  State  coordinator,  of  3477  Corsa  Avenue, 
Bronx. 

In  Chicago  there  are  two  clubs,  one  head- 
quartered at  the  home  of  Ted  Pearson,  area 
coordinator,  1808  North  Cleveland  Avenue, 
and  at  the  Modern  Book  Store.  56  East  Chi- 
cago Avenue.  Their  50  members  are  con- 
centrating on  the  war  on  poverty. 

PHILADELPKIA   UNIT 

Philadelphia  also  has  a  DuBols  unit, 
headed  by  Sondra  Patrlnos,  616  West  Coulter 
Street,  with  a  small  membership — about  20. 
They  tried  to  Join  the  NAACP  In  picketing  a 
boys'  school  In  a  segregation  dispute,  but 
the  civil  rights  group  spurned  their  offer  of 
help. 

(The  NAACP  nationally  has  been  reluc- 
tant to  ally  Itself  with  other  groups.) 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  also  has  Its  group  of  about 
50  DuBols  members  under  the  guidance  of 
James  E.  Peake.  Jr..  area  coordinator,  with 
headquarters  at  1910  North  Grand  Avenue. 

Very  active  and  pledged  to  "techniques  of 
direct  action,  Including  street  demonstra- 
tions," according  to  Peake,  the  St.  Louis 
DuBols  Is  trying  to  organize  Washington 
University  students,  is  working  on  political 
organization  in  Negro  neighborhoods,  and 
on  the  widespread  Vietnam  protest. 

COMMUNIST  KIN   INVOLVED 

In  Madison,  Wis.,  a  33-member  DuBols 
club,  headed  by  Mrs.  Eugene  Dennis  Jr., 
daughter-in-law  of  the  ex-chleftain  of  the 
American  Communist  Party,  meets  at  her 
home,  202  Marion  Street,  and  concentrates 
on  the  University  of  Wisconsin  campus, 
where  some  50  midwest  DuBols  delegates  held 
a  convention  last  February  to  organize  Viet- 
nam demonstrations. 

Also  on  the  campus,  a  Vietnam  protest  was 
led  by  DuBols  member  Daniel  Friedman. 

Mrs.  Dennis'  husband  operated  a  separate, 
noncampus  DuBols  Club  but  apparently  left 
Madison  this  summer.  He  is  regional  co- 
ordinator of  the  DuBols  clubs,  but  a  New 
Yorker. 

There  Is  also  reliably  reported  to  be  a  func- 
tioning DuBois  group  in  Newark.  N.J.,  and 
there  probably  are  others. 
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Returning  to  the  West  Coast  again,  we  find 
a  small  club  with  20  members  In  Portland, 
Oreg..  most  of  them  ex-Reed  College  stu- 
dents. 

Headed  by  Jeffery  Sachar  of  New  York,  they 
expect  to  organize  another  unit  on  the 
campus  of  Portland  State  College  this 
semester. 

The  DuBols  Club  survey  did  not  include 
asking  for  Information  on  organizations  with 
similar  alms,  such  as  the  Vietnam  protest 
committees.  That  there  are  connections  be- 
tween the  groups  Is  an  inescapable  conclu- 
sion, however. 

EXAMPLE  GIVEN 

Just  as  one  example.  Carl  Oglesby,  presi- 
dent of  the  Nationally-organized  Students 
For  A  Democratic  Society,  stated  a  few 
months  ago  that  SDS  is  considering  action 
"that  may  involve  deliberate  violation  of  one 
or  more  of  the  nation's  espionage  laws"  to 
show  opposition  to  the  U.S.  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Oglesby,  who  lives  at  Ann  Arbor,  Kiich., 
where  a  massive  Vietnam  "teach-In"  protest 
was  held  last  spring.  Is  a  signer  of  the  original 
Washington  call  for  the  Congress  of  Unrep- 
resented People  (COUP).  As  earlier  articles 
In  the  series  showed,  COUP  is  an  organization 
combining  all  DuBols  club  goals  under  one 
banner. 

I  saw  no  direct  evidence  that  DuBols  is  in 
charge  of  operations  of  other  groups,  but 
it  Is  certainly  true  that  DuBols  leaders  are 
In  almost  all  the  major  activist  organiza- 
tions. 

The  common  membership  of  some  groups 
is  large  and  in  a  situation  where  each  group 
guards  its  independence,  no  one  seems  eager 
to  emerge  as  an  over-all  commander,  so  long 
as  the  groups  can  be  organized  together  on 
their  common  projects. 

IT'S   SAME  THINO 

Once  John  Haag,  Los  Angeles  area  Du- 
Bols chairman,  said  to  me,  after  telling  of  an 
upcoming  DuBols-organlzed  Venice  neighbor- 
hood survey  on  the  Vietnam  issue:  "We'd 
like  to  meet  somewhere  else,  so  it  doesn't 
seem  we're  behind  everything,  but  I  guess 
they  know  anyway." 

Another  time,  following  a  strategy  meet- 
ing of  the  Congress  of  Unrepresented  Peo- 
ple. Tom  Qarrison,  formerly  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality  and  now  prominent 
in  DuBols  activities,  invited  me  to  a  COUP 
sign-painting  party  on  a  Tuesday  night. 

•■•'Sorry,  I  can't  make  it,"  I  told  him.  "The 
Vietnam  committee  meets  Tuesday  night." 

"Skip  It  and  come  to  oiu-  DuBols  steer- 
ing committee  meeting  Wednesday  night — 
It's  the  same  thing." 

I  believe  him.  In  my  head  I  tried  to  mul- 
tiply the  Los  Angeles  situation  by  the  n\un- 
ber  of  other  communities  where  DuBols  and 
the  peace  groups  are  linked. 

My  talent  as  a  computer  failed,  but  the  ef- 
fective strength  of  such  an  alliance  Is  far 
more  powerful  than  the  relatively  tiny  Du- 
Biols  Club  itself. 


Peofiles  of  Active  Leftists — Meet  Peoplk 
OF  Far  Left 

(Editors  Note. — Jerry  LeBlanc,  Evening 
Outlook  staff  writer,  spent  2  months  under- 
ground as  a  member  of  the  extreme  left  in 
Los  Angeles.  This  Is  the  sixth  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  who  the  leaders  are,  what  they 
are  attempting  to  do,  and  how  they  are  try- 
ing to  do  It.) 

(By  Jerry  LeBlanc) 

An  FBI  Infiltrator  in  the  extreme  left  hat 
to  be  awfully  careful  how  he  goes  about  try- 
ing to  keep  tabs  on  who's  who  in  the  move- 
ment. 

One  little  mistake  and  bell  expose  himself. 

As  an  undercover  reporter  probing  the 
ultraleft — Its  people,  alms,  and  activities — 


I  met  more  than  3  dozen  persons  I  can  still 
remember  by  name,  most  of  them  in  the 
category  of  "activists." 

One,  I'm  positive,  was  an  FBI  man  who 
had  penetrated  the  "in  group"  of  the  ex- 
treme left  Just  as  I  had.  I  had  wanted  very 
much  to  meet  him  because,  from  what  I  kept 
hearing,  he  was  a  leading  figure  in  the  revo- 
lutionary council. 

HE  tips  himself  OFF 

Our  first  direct  encounter  came  about 
when  he  telephoned.  "Jerry,"  he  said,  "Bert 
In  Berkeley  suggested  we  get  together." 

He  tipped  himself  off  by  telephoning  me 
at  a  number  of  a  next-door  neighbor  which 
I  didn't  even  know  myself,  and  sasrlng  he 
got  It  from  a  guy  I  never  met  In  Berkeley. 

The  only  way  he  could  have  gotten  the 
number,  I  knew,  had  to  be  through  police 
facilities,  but  I  went  along  with  this  line  and 
we  agreed  to  contact  each  other  at  a  meeting. 

From  the  instant  we  shook  hands,  I  knew 
he  knew  I  was  suspicious  of  him,  and  every 
time  I  tried  to  corner  him  for  a  qxiestlon, 
he  started  talking  to  someone  else. 

HE  PLATED  ROLE  CAREFULLY 

He  seemed  less  worried  about  my  suspi- 
cions than  the  possibility  that  I  might  ex- 
pose him  to  another  fellow  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  was  trying  to  cultivate. 

When  the  session  was  over,  he  seemed  so 
relieved  to  extend  a  hand  in  farewell  that  I 
was  tempted  to  wink  at  him. 

I  never  saw  him  again,  and  for  all  I  know, 
he's  still  a  trusted  member  of  the  leadership 
clique. 

I  met  a  lot  of  Interesting  people  in  the 
ultraleft.  Despite  the  stereotype,  bearded 
males  and  strlngy-halred  females  were  the 
exception,  not  the  rule. 

The  police  of  the  ultraleft  are  professors 
and  poets,  professionals  and  shirt-sleeve 
worklngmen,  bums  and  the  opulent,  men 
and  women,  boys  and  girls,  Negroes,  whites, 
and  orientals. 

I  met  them  in  colorful  coffeehouses, 
artistic  hillside  homes,  cluttered  offices,  tract 
houses,  sparsely  fximlshed  apartments,  in 
the  Negro  district  and  the  Hollywood  hills, 
and  on  the  campus  and  street  corners. 

It's  amazing  how  much  you  can  find  out 
about  these  people  if  you  try.  Here  are 
profiles  of  three  I  consider  Interesting: 

John  Haag:  Clean  shaven,  well  educated, 
he  came  to  Los  Angeles  In  1959  with  his  wife 
and  worked  at  Space  Technology  until  his 
security  clearance  was  revoked. 

POLICE   ENCOUNTERS 

He  was  involved  In  a  couple  of  minor 
skirmishes  with  the  police  and  was  fined  in 
one  case,  with  charges  dropped  In  the  other, 
both  linked  to  his  beatnik  Venice  West  coffee- 
house at  7  Dudley  Avenue. 

He  has  a  small  son  named  Thomas  Paine 
Haag. 

Haag,  who  I  found  very  likeable.  Is  area 
DuBols  chairman,  Venice  chapter  president 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  chair- 
man of  an  ad  hoc  committee  against  police 
brutality,  and  involved  in  the  committee 
to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  Con- 
gress of  Unrepresented  People  and  probably 
a  half  dozen  other  causes. 

MONET    DONATED 

Once  I  asked  Haag  if  the  coffeehouse  he 
operates  next  door  to  the  DuBols  head- 
quau'ters  supports  him  financially.  He  re- 
plied with  a  shrug.  "People  give  me  money 
from  time  to  time — people  interested  in 
what  I'm  doing."  Haag  told  me  one  night 
why  he  was  part  of  the  ultraleft.  He  sat  at 
a  crude  wood  table  in  his  dlmlit  coffee- 
house. 

Nearby  was  a  bulletin  board,  a  mixed  col- 
lection of  antlpollce  and  anti-Vietnam  war 
literature,  leaflets  announcing  upcoming 
meetings    and    demonstrations,    notices    of 


fundraislng     parties,     and     personal     notes 
from  transient  acquaintances  and  lovers. 

VAGABOND    NATURE 

Wlnos,  wandering  youths,  guitarists  and 
poets  pursued  their  interest  at  the  other 
table.  These  are  people  I  sympathize  with, 
having  spent  my  own  youth  as  a  vagabond! 

"They  come  here  looking  for  something 
that  doesn't  exist  anymore,"  Haag  said  of 
his  clientele.  "They're  looking  for  a  beatnik 
community  like  Greenwich  Village  once  was. 

"A  lot  of  them  end  up  on  wine  or  dope 
In  3  weeks.  That's  what  causes  most  of  the 
trouble  here:  the  ones  on  wine  and  pills. 
They  mix  cheap  wine  and  Seconal  and  go  out 
of  their  heads.  There  was  a  bunch  I  had  to 
throw  out  last  night  and  I  think  the  same 
group  stomped  a  kid  sleeping  on  the  beach, 
nearly  killed  him,  for  no  reason." 

Pondering  the  senselessness  of  it,  he  con- 
tinued, "The  beats  are  hopeless.  They  come 
up  with  plenty  of  Justified  criticism  of  soci- 
ety, but  they  don't  take  part  in  changing 
things,  and  they  never  even  suggested  an 
alternative.  That's  one  of  the  reasons  I 
turned  to  politics  and  social  reform  for  the 
answer." 

POLZCX  CHECK 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted  when  a 
police  car  rolled  up  to  the  door,  motor  run- 
ning, radio  blaring.  Haag's  attractive  wife, 
Anna,  a  fiery  brunette,  limping  on  one 
crutch  as  the  result  of  an  accident,  called 
from  the  door,  "John,  will  you  talk  to  this 
cop?" 

Haag  left  and  the  coffeehouse  resounded 
to  the  rafters  with  a  cheer  for  Anna,  who 
loudly  slammed  the  door  on  the  police. 

Police  do  display  a  great  deal  of  interest 
In  this  coffeehouse  and  its  inhabitants,  but 
then,  it  is  the  unofficial  headquarters  for 
the  rebels,  the  downtrodden,  the  idle,  the 
wlnos,  pot  and  pill  users,  and,  concomi- 
tantly the  troublemakers. 

Harassment  is  the  term  the  coffeehouse 
habitues  use  to  describe  the  police  activities, 
end  it  is  obvious  the  police  bear  down  on 
the  place  as  though  it  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  exist. 

POUCS  ABC   COMFORTINO 

I  have  never  been  there  when  police  did 
not  make  their  presence  known.  But  I  felt 
a  lot  safer  that  they  were  around. 

In  any  event,  it  became  quite  clear  that 
the  police  are  part  of  "the  enemy"  in  the 
area  and  that  Haag,  who  may  agree  philo- 
sophically with  the  lawmen  that  such  neigh- 
borhoods should  not  exist,  serves  as  unofficial 
champion  of  the  "outcasts"  of  Venice  in 
their  undeclared  battle  with  the  police. 

And  now  that  the  coffeehouse  and  its  next 
door  political  annex  have  become  a  center  of 
operations  for  DuBols,  the  Vietnam  protest 
and  the  new  Congress  of  Unrepresented  Peo- 
ple (COUP) ,  not  to  mention  the  Watts  issue, 
the  police-citizen  tension  is  heightened. 

"Why  is  it  any  better  to  hate  cops  than 
to  hate  Negroes?"  I  asked  once,  "most  of 
them  are  people,  aren't  they?"  The  question 
went  unanswered. 

OUTSPOKEN    DISLIKE 

Darrell  Myers:  Los  Angeles  chairman  of 
the  Young  Socialist  Alliance  (YSA),  he  is 
outspoken  In  his  dislike  for  police,  brand- 
ing them  as  "the  enemy." 

Myers,  from  Stockton,  is  22,  blond,  col- 
legiate looking  and  has  a  militant  speech  to 
make  at  every  function,  whether  it  be  YSA, 
the  Vietnam  Committee  or  COUP.  He  Is  a 
detail  man  and  a  stickler  for  parliamentary 
procedure. 

At  19,  he  squatted  in  the  door  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  Berkeley, 
challenging  arrest.  He  achieved  arrest  at 
the  well-remembered  Cadillac  and  Sheraton- 
Palace  Hotel  rights  demonstration  In  San 
Francisco. 
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Since  1962  he  has  been  picketing  as  a 
pacifist. 

He  said  he  believes  the  Socialists  will  one 
day  have  to  take  up  arms  to  fight  off  Govern- 
ment suppression.  I  nominate  him  for  the 
most  belligerent  pacifist  of  the  day  award. 

ATTORNEY  DESCRIBED 

Hugh  Manes:  A  zealo\as  and  tireless  attor- 
ney constantly  seeking  to  reform  society,  he 
Is  a  lawyer  with  offices  in  Hollywood  and  Is 
an  associate  of  A.  L.  Wlrin  in  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Manes,  a  participant  in  Socialist  Workers 
Party-backed  Military  Labor  Forum  events, 
also  helped  defend  suspended  Los  Angeles 
policeman  Mike  Hannon,  whose  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality  activities  came  under  fire. 

Manes  Is  a  1964  member  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild,  a  cited  Communist  legal 
front,  and  helped  prei>are  a  thick  dossier 
documenting  alleged  U.S.  treaty  violations 
in  the  Vietnam  confilct. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Vietnam 
protest  committee.  An  enthusiast  for  the 
cause,  he  turns  red-faced  when  arguing  a 
point. 

One  of  his  best  friends  Is  not  Los  Angeles 
Police  Chief  William  H.  Parker.  When  my 
committee  was  starting  a  DuBols  brochiire 
on  the  Watts  riots,  one  member  said,  "111  talk 
to  Manes;  he's  got  a  file  15  years  back  on 
Chief  Parker." 

The  people  Involved  In  the  ultraleft  are 
diverse,  and  as  interesting  as  they  are 
numerous. 

Leftist  Recruits  Yanks  To  Battle  Viet  GIs 

(Editor's  Note. — Jerry  LeBlanc,  Evening 
Outlook  staff  writer,  spent  2  months  under- 
ground as  a  member  of  the  extreme  left  In 
Los  Angeles.  This  is  the  seventh  of  a  series 
of  articles  on  who  the  leaders  are,  what  they 
are  attempting  to  do,  and  how  they  are  at- 
tempting to  do  it.) 

(By  Jerry  LeBlanc) 

As  a  reporter,  I  don't  consider  myself  easily 
shocked,  but  I  admit  being  badly  shaken 
one  night  recently  when  a  man  stood  be- 
fore me  and  tried  to  enlist  an  International 
brigade  pitting  Americans  against  Ameri- 
cans in  a  struggle  to  the  death  In  Vietnam. 

As  an  undercover  reporter  probing  the 
extreme  left,  I  went  with  my  wife  to  the 
Militant  Labor  Forum  on  July  30  at  1702 
Bast  Fourth  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

In  an  upstairs  hall,  we  passed  through  a 
propaganda-filled  book  store  and  entered  a 
crowded  back  room. 

We  paid  a  dollar  each  to  get  in  and  I'm  not 
sure  if  It's  tax  deductible  because  the  forum 
is  operated  by  the  Socialist  Workers  Party, 
which  is  listed  by  the  Attorney  General  as  a 
subversive  organization.  In  any  event,  I 
entered  the  two  bucks  as  one  of  the  items 
on  my  expense  sheet  to  the  Evening  Out- 
look. 

Leaflets  advertising  the  forum  were  handed 
out  at  Congress  of  Unrepresented  People 
sessions. 

The  hall  was  complete  with  a  bust  of  Leon 
Trotsky,  who  was  assassinated  In  1940  by 
employes  of  a  one-time  Communist  bigwig 
named  Stalin. 

Midway  through  the  forum,  a  bearded 
spectator  arose  and  declared  that  his  orga- 
nization, called  the  Freedom  Fighters,  Is 
negotiating  with  North  Vietnam  envoys  In 
Switzerland  for  permission  to  send  a  military 
brigade  to  fight  on  the  side  of  the  Vietcong. 

He  W81S  Ron  B.  Ramsey  of  112  North  Cul- 
ver Boulevard;  Compton,  a  man  who  looked 
like  a  Cuban  guerrilla  but  says  he  is  a  Ph.  D. 
and  Is  known  to  have  been  on  the  Berkeley 
campus,  although  neither  as  professor,  which 
he  calls  himself,  nor  student. 

"We'll  have  our  guns  in  our  hands  within 
a  few  weeks,"  he  vowed  and  he  offered  to 
•mist  volunteers  on  the  spot. 


No  one  seemed  particularly  shocked  at 
Ramsey's  prop>osal.    No  one  but  me,  maybe. 

The  principal  activists  of  the  Los  Angeles 
area  youth  movement  were  all  present  at  the 
speakers'  table. 

PRINCIPALS  NAMED 

They  were  Jimmy  Garrett  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  and  the 
Congress  of  Unrepresented  People;  John 
Haag,  area  chairman  of  DuBols  Clubs;  Mar- 
garet Thorpe  of  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society;  Dorothy  Balassa,  who  with 
Miss  Thorpe  Is  cochalrman  of  the  Committee 
To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam;  Darrel  Myers, 
Los  Angeles  organizer  for  the  Young  Social- 
ist Alliance,  and  Cathy  Gallagher  of  the 
Young  People's  Socialist  League. 

Moderator  for  the  panel,  on  the  topic  New 
Youth  and  the  Old  Left,  was  Hugh  Manes,  one 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  law- 
yers who  helped  defend  Michael  Hannon,  Los 
Angeles  police  officer  ousted  for  participating 
in  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  activities. 

Manes  was  a  1964  member  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild,  a  cited  Red  front.  He  Is 
now  circulating  nationally  among  other  law- 
yers a  35-page  legal  brief  documenting  al- 
leged U.S.  violations  of  international  law  In 
the  Vietnam  action. 

Ramsey's  statement  was  far  more  sensa- 
tional than  most  I  heard  from  the  radical 
left,  and  perhaps  he  is  not  representative 
of  It. 

However,  the  next  morning  I  phoned  the 
office  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  in  Hollywood  and  who  an- 
swered?   None  other  than  Ron  Ramsey. 

information  given 

He  gave  me  the  information  I  wanted  about 
a  Federal  building  rally  that  day,  connected 
with  the  Vietnam  protest,  and  with  sus- 
pended police  Officer  Michael  Hannon  as  the 
featured  speaker. 

To  further  the  connections,  Ramsey  also 
said  he  helped  send  three  autos  full  of  Los 
Angeles  representatives  to  the  Washington 
Congress  of  Unrepresented  People  march  Au- 
gust 7-9. 

Mrs.  Balassa  was  among  the  sponsors  of 
the  Federal  Building  rally  which  was  pro- 
moted by  the  Committee  to  End  the  War  in 
Vietnam.  Attorney  Manes,  also  a  commit- 
tee member,  was  present,  as  were  the  rest  of 
the  cast  from  the  previous  night. 

Ramsey,  a  Free  Speech  Movement  activist, 
spent  the  early  part  of  this  year  in  an  Al- 
gerian Jail.  The  Ben  Bella  aid  he  went 
to  Algeria  to  work  for  has  since  been  ousted. 

His  travels  also  Include  Vietnam,  he  says, 
and  he  states  that  he  was  educated  in  Asia. 

He  also  was  in  Zanzibar,  now  Tanzania, 
after  the  Mohammed  Babu  coup. 

active    in    UNITED    STATES 

In  this  country,  he  has  been  active  In  the 
peace  and  disarmament  movements,  apart 
from  his  volunteer  army,  and  sometimes 
simultaneously. 

Another  outspoken  party  to  the  Militant 
Labor  Forum,  which,  by  the  way,  reprints 
and  circulates  COUP  pamphlets.  Is  Myers,  a 
one-time  pacifist  from  San  Francisco,  active 
in  the  Vietnam  protest  at  Berkeley,  and,  one 
of  those  arrested  In  the  Sheraton-Palace  Ho- 
tel and  Cadillac  civil  rights  demonstrations. 

Myers,  at  the  Militant  Labor  Forum, 
cheered  the  stoning  of  police  by  Harvey 
Aluminum  Co.  pickets  in  July,  declaring, 
"They  don't  have  to  wait  to  be  told  who  the 
enemy  Is." 

Myers  does  not  believe  the  ultraleft  activ- 
ists should  go  and  fight  against  Americans 
In  Vietnam.  He  believes  they  shoiild  fight 
them  on  the  home  front. 

"WB   MUST  BE   READY" 

"Sooner  or  later,"  Myers  said,  "the  Govern- 
ment will  come  to  regard  the  movement  as 


the  same  kind  of  enemy  as  the  forces  it 
fights  overseas. 

"At  that  time,"  he  said,  "we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  take  up  arms  and  defend  ourselves 
to  keep  the  movement  alive.  But  let  the 
Government  decide  when  the  terror  starts." 

As  I  said,  Myers  calls  himself  a  pacifist,  and 
has  participated  In  picketing  in  numerous 
sit-ins  In  the  cause  of  peace. 

The  fine  line  between  peace  and  war 
against  their  own  government  is  one  which 
several  activist  leaders  straddle. 

Garrett,  for  Instance  said,  "I'd  like  to  go 
Into  the  Negro  district  and  set  up  a  school 
for  draft  dodgers — to  teach  them  how  to  keep 
out  of  the  Army." 

HE    WON'T    GO 

"Me,  I'm  not  going,  because  I  don't  want 
to  be  killed  and  I  don't  want  to  kill  anybody. 
But  some  of  these  draftees  don't  know  how 
to  stay  out." 

The  burning  of  draft  cards  is  a  defiant 
demonstration  of  protest  which  has  been 
advocated  and  carried  out  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  prompting  new  legislation  mak- 
ing such  acts  a  crime. 

Perhaps  one  day,  draft-dodger  schools  also 
will  have  to  be  banned. 

Another  tactic  in  the  formative  stage  with 
the  Vietnam  committee  was  described  by 
James  Gallagher  of  the  Socialist  Party.  "The 
leafletlng  of  soldiers  and  sailors  themselves, 
urging  them  to  refxise  to  participate  in  the 
war,  which  means  disobeying  orders.  "Hie 
committee  wants  to  offer  to  put  them  in 
contact  with  people  who  will  help  them 
plead  themselves  as  conscientious  objectors." 

manes  role  told 

Manes  was  to  look  into  the  legal  rami- 
fications of  such  advocacy. 

The  committee  also  hopes  to  enlist  union 
aid  in  boycotting  ships  and  refusing  to  load 
munitions  on  ships  used  in  the  Vietnam 
supply  operation. 

And,  in  San  Francisco,  the  Vietnam  com- 
mittee has  started  the  practice  of  trying  to 
halt  troop  trains. 

They  also  suggest,  "If  for  example,  in 
Berkeley  on  October  16,  thousands  of  stu- 
dents and  others  block  the  gates  of  the  Oak- 
land Army  Terminal  where  mtmltlons  are 
shipped  to  Vietnam,  and  are  arrested,  we 
think  that  attention  will  be  focvised  dramati- 
cally on  the  issues  In  Vietnam." 

The  possibility  of  sabotage  has  been  openly 
hinted  by  the  national  leader  of  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society,  and  men  like 
Staughton  L3md.  a  leftist  Yale  professor,  be- 
fore an  audience  of  thousands,  suggested 
storming  Army  terminals. 

TARGET     OF     IDEAS 

Once  upon  a  time,  people  believed  some 
wars  had  to  be  fought,  but  now,  even  those 
en  route  to  die  for  their  country  are  targets 
in  the  war  of  ideas. 

Picture  a  draftee's  reaction,  for  Instance, 
after  giving  up  his  schooling  or  work,  being 
separated  from  his  friends  and  family,  leav- 
ing his  hometovini  and  training  for  Army 
service.  Bad  enough  luck  being  drafted; 
then  he  is  chosen  for  the  hottest  front :  Viet- 
nam. And  with  all  these  sacrifices,  en  route 
to  a  foreign  nation  he  is  confronted  by 
pamphlets  from  the  extreme  left  telling  him 
the  war  is  not  worth  dying  for. 

Vietnam:  Key  Protest  Issue — Direct  R«- 
PORTS  From  Red  Bloc  Guide  Activists 
(Editor's  Note. — Jerry  LeBlanc,  Evening 
Outlook  staff  writer,  spent  2  months  un- 
derground as  a  member  of  the  extreme  left 
in  Los  Angeles.  This  is  the  eighth  in  a  series 
of  articles  on  who  the  leaders  are.  what  they 
are  attempting  to  do.  and  how  they  are  trying 
to  do  it.) 

(By  Jerry  LeBlanc) 

Reports  direct  from  Moscow  and  North 
Vietnam  are  tmiong  the  benefits  received  by 
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In-group  members  of  the  DuBols  Clubs  and 
other  extreme  left  organizations. 

One  Saturday  night  In  August,  at  5555 
Green  Oak  Drive  In  the  Hollywood  Hills.  I 
listened  with  fascination  to  such  a  report. 

Speaking  was  Carl  Bloice,  national  pub- 
licity director  of  the  DuBois  Clubs  and  a 
staff  writer  for  the  Communlst-Une  news- 
paper  People's   World. 

"North  Vietnam  has  a  special  North  Amer- 
ican affairs  representative,  and  he  knows 
more  about  the  peace  movement  and  youth 
movement  in  the  United  States  than  I  do," 
Bloice  told  the  30  or  so  persons  at  the  meet- 
ing. 

KNOWS  OmCITRS,  ACTIVmiS 

"I  saw  him  in  Helsinki,"  Bloice  said.  "He 
even  knows  the  officers  and  when  they  were 
elected  and  what  every  group  is  doing." 

Bloice  said  he  and  Don  Smith,  chairman 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Congress  on  Racial  Equal- 
ity (CORE)  had  Just  returned  from  the  Com- 
munist-dominated "World  Peace  Congress" 
In  the  Finnish  capital.  They  had  made  side 
trips  to  Leningrad  and  Moscow. 

With  me  on  the  grassy  back  yard  of  the 
fashionable  hillside  home  was  my  wife.  Re- 
nee,  who  often  accompanied  me  during  my 
investigation  of  the  extreme  left.  All  of  us 
were  gathered  around  on  benches  and  patio 
chairs  to  hear  the  latest  from  this  top-eche- 
lon figure  in  the  peace  movement. 

IXADERS  ATTENDED  MEETING 

Among  the  spectators  were  the  leaders  of 
every  Vietnam  picket  line  and  protest  In  th« 
Los  Angeles  area. 

Before  Bloice  himself  had  returned  from 
Helsinki.  I  had  picked  up  a  copy  of  the 
World  Peace  Congress  resolution  on  Vietnam 
being  distributed  by  the  San  Francisco  Du- 
Bols Club  national  office. 

Point  by  point  and  almost  word  for  word, 
the  resolution  duplicates  the  current  stand 
of  the  Vietcong.     It  calls  for: 

1.  An  Immediate  end  to  U.S.  aggression  in 
South  Vietnam. 

2.  Immediate  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  and 
those  of  their  satellites  from  South  Vietnam. 

3.  Removal  of  U.S.  military  bases  from 
South  Vietnam. 

4.  Immediate  ending  of  bombing  and  other 
aggressive  acts  against  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam. 

No  mention  of  negotiations  Is  made,  and 
Bloice  explained  why: 

"If  the  U.S.  Imperialists  gain  anything 
from  this  Intervention,  even  if  they  only 
manage  to  bring  about  negotiations,  that 
will  be  a  gain  and  and  they  will  have  estab- 
lished a  pattern  for  Intervention  in  all  fu- 
ture people's  revolutions,  wherever  they  hap- 
pen." 

LANGUAGE  NOTED 

The  Helsinki  resolution,  which  was  swift- 
ly circulated  to  all  DuBols  Clubs  for  a  rub- 
berstamp  approval,  Is  replete  with  such  lan- 
guage as: 

"The  U.S.  Imperialists  •  •  •  crimes 
against  peace-loving  people  •  •  •  brilliant 
victories  that  the  Vietnamese  people  have 
gained  over  an  aggressive  enemy  •  •  • .  The 
National  Liberation  Front  (Vietcong  politi- 
cal arm)  Is  the  only  true  representative  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people." 

The  Helsinki  Congress  also  warmly  ac- 
claimed, "The  mass  movements  which  are 
continually  gaining  in  broad  support  and  In- 
tensity among  the  people  of  many  lands.  In- 
cluding the  United  States  of  America  Itself, 
who  are  expressing  their  solidarity  with  the 
people  of  Vietnam  against  the  imperialist 
U.S.  aggressors." 

KNEW  or  PROTESTS 

Oh.  yes,  they  knew  in  Helsinki  about  at- 
tempts to  organize  a  volunteer  brigade  of 
Americans  to  join  the  Vietcong  against 
American  troops.     This  plan,  it  will  be  re- 


called, was  aired  by  Ron  B.  Ramsay  of  Comp- 
ton  at  a  meeting  of  the  extreme  left  I  at- 
tended. 

And  they  knew  about  and  saluted  efforts 
to  halt  troop  and  arms  trains,  by  the  Berke- 
ley Vietnam  protests  committee,  I  could  see 
from  a  report  of  the  Congress  I  found  In  the 
San  Francisco  DuBois  office. 

They  knew  in  Helsinki  about  these  efforts 
3  weeks  before  they  happened. 

The  Los  Angeles  DuBois  officially  states 
that  "many  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
Helsinki  peace  congress  have  particular  rele- 
vance to  the  future  of  the  DuBols  clubs." 

The  extreme  left  In  the  United  States  is 
preoccupied  with  the  Vietnam  Issue,  obvi- 
ously, and  not  only  through  the  traditional 
Socialist-oriented  groups,  but  through  the 
civil  rights  movement  and  pacifist  groups 
based  on  moral  and  religious  sentiment. 

Elsewhere  in  this  series  I  spell  out  the  links 
between  these  various  peace  movements. 
The  links  between  the  antl-Vletnam  war  ef- 
fort and  Moscow  are  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

However,  because  the  Communist  Party 
and  its  sympathizers  are  using  this  cause  to 
further  their  own  alms  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  all  pacifists  are  pro-Communist — 
as  perhaps  Robert  Welch  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  would  have  us  believe. 

Here  Is  an  official  pronouncement  on  this 
point: 

"There  Is  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  pin 
the  Communist  label  on  any  radical  organi- 
zation with  which  one  may  disagree. 

"The  complete  foolishness  of  this  attitude 
is  as  dangerous  and  reprehensible  as  that 
which  Insists  that  everyone  who  Joins  a  Com- 
munist front  organization  is  necessarily  sub- 
versive." 

COMMPTTEE  STATEMENT 

That  statement  is  from  the  most  recent 
report  of  the  Senate  Factfinding  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  of  the  California 
Legislature. 

Not  all  of  my  Investigation  of  the  ultra- 
left  was  carried  on  in  coffee  houses  and  pri- 
vate homes.  Some  of  It  was  hard,  dull  work 
documenting  the  movement  from  a  hundred 
different  written  sources. 

But  the  task  was  rewarded  with  the  un- 
covering of  gems  like  this  In  research  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  report  on  Viet- 
nam protests : 

"While  most  individuals  who  have  taken 
part  In  demonstrations  of  this  type  were  not 
directly  Influenced  by  the  Communist  Party, 
the  Communists  have  endorsed  and  sup- 
ported any  group  which  organizes  such  a 
demonstration. 

"This  policy  was  established  (at  a  meeting 
of  the  top  Communist  Party  leaders  in  June 
1964,  the  month  DuBois  Club  was  born) 
when  Jack  Stachel,  member  of  the  party's 
national  committee,  proposed  the  formation 
of  a  united  front  of  Conununlsts,  other  leftist 
groups,  trade  unions,  peace  organizations, 
Negro  organizations,  and  churches  to  pro- 
mote a  campaign  In  opposition  to  U.S.  policy 
in  southeast  Asia." 

The  quote  is  from  Representative  H.  Allen 
Smtth  of  California  before  the  House  last 
May  3. 

communist  line 

He  went  on  to  cite  DuBols  Club  participa- 
tion in  the  demonstrations  "following  the 
Communist  Party  U.S.A.  line  on  Vietnam  Just 
as  it  has  paralleled  Communist  policy  since 
Its  founding." 

Dorothy  Healey,  southern  California  dis- 
trict chairman  for  the  Communist  Party, 
and  Gus  Hall,  national  spokesman,  also 
pressed  for  action  on  the  Vietnam  protest. 

This  article  started  in  Helsinki  and  now  Is 
leading  back  there  again. 

The  previous  pesice  festival  In  Helslnskl 
was  attended  by,  among  others,  a  core  of 
leaders  who  met  to  organize  the  DuBols  clubs 


last  year.  They  were  the  Halllnan  brothers, 
Michael  and  Terence,  sons  of  Communist- 
linked  attorney  Vincent  Halllnan  of  San 
Francisco;  Mike  Myerson,  DuBois  Club 
leader  and  Vietnam  writer;  and  Kenneth 
Cloke,  from  the  Bay  Area,  also  a  DuBois  pub- 
lication writer. 


Activists  Jump  To  Capitalize  on  Watts 
Riot 
(EDrroa's  Note. — Jerry  LeBlanc,  Evening 
Outlook  staff  writer,  spent  2  months  under- 
ground as  a  member  of  the  extreme  left  in 
Los  Angeles.  This  Is  the  ninth  In  a  series 
of  articles  on  who  the  leaders  are,  what  they 
are  trying  to  acompllsh  and  how  they  are 
tr3rlng  to  do  it.) 

(By  Jerry  LeBlanc) 

On  Thursday,  August  12,  I  witnessed  a 
startling  abrupt  change  In  the  whole  opera- 
tion and  direction  of  the  DuBois  Clubs,  Con- 
gress of  Unrepresented  People  (COUP)  and 
Committee  to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam. 

Los  Angeles  was  erupting  In  Its  most  vio- 
lent rampage  In  history  and,  as  a  part-time 
correspondent  for  a  foreign  wire  service,  I 
plunged  into  coverage  of  the  riot  scene  at 
Watts. 

I  had  completely  forgotten  for  a  brief  few 
hours  that  my  principal  reporting  Job  was 
an  Inside  story  on  the  organization  of  the 
extreme  left  for  the  Evening  Outlook,  a  Job 
which  required  Joining  these  organizations. 

But  when  I  returned  to  my  home  that 
night,  the  phone  rang  and  I  was  immediately 
recalled  to  my  primary  Job. 

It  was  Ann  Smith  of  Burbank,  a  pacifist 
and  member  of  the  Committee  to  End  the 
War  In  Vietnam.  She  often  did  telephone 
contact  work. 

CAN  TOU  PICKET? 

Excitedly  she  told  me,  "We've  called  an 
emergency  meeting  and  we're  going  to  set 
up  picket  lines  right  away.  Can  you  make 
it?" 

"Picket  lines?"  I  asked. 

"We're  picketing  Chief  (W.  H.)  Parker 
on  the  police  brutality  issue  in  Watts,"  she 
said. 

I  said,  "I  don't  get  It.  What's  Watts  got 
to  do  with  the  Vietnam  protest  commit- 
tee?" 

"You  know,"  she  replied,  "It's  all  the  same 
thing." 

NEWSMAN  BECOMES  ANGRY 

I  said  I'd  try  to  make  It.  She  gave  me  an 
address  and  I  Jotted  it  down.  But  I  was 
personally  angry  at  the  Idea  of  anyone  try- 
ing to  take  political  advantage  of  the  Watts 
upheaval  I  had  Jvist  witnessed. 

From  that  moment  on,  at  DuBols  or  Viet- 
nam committee  meetings,  I  never  heard 
Vietnam!  mentioned  again. 

With  reluctance  I  Joined  the  picket  lines 
at  the  police  station  In  downtown  Los 
Angeles. 

"Chief  Parker  Must  Go,"  "End  Police 
Brutality,"  the  signs  read.  Some  of  the  signs 
had  been  hastily  painted  on  the  back  of  used 
"Get  Out  of  Vietnam"  posters. 

Although  I  was  surprised  at  the  time,  I  can 
understand  the  connection  between  Watts 
and  Vietnam.  I  recall  the  dozens  of  inci- 
dents I  saw  that  show  much  of  the  "enemy" 
as  are  the  extreme  left's  belief  that  the  police 
of  America  are  as  those  who  establish  our 
Asian  foreign  policy. 

THET     HATE     SYMBOL 

These  people  are  not  particularly  against 
the  men  and  women  who  wear  the  police 
uniforms,  but  the  uniform  Itself  is  a  symbol 
of  authority  In  the  United  States,  and  they 
hate  it. 

Prom  the  very  first  contact  with  the 
DuBols  Club  In  Venice  I  recall  the  police 
brutality  poster  prominently  displayed. 
There  were  Identical  posters  In  the  office  of 
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the  national  DuBols  in  San  Francisco,  and 
In  the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating 
committee  (NVAC)  office  In  Hollywood. 

I  remember  flipping  through  a  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality  booklet,  a  devastating  por- 
trait of  Dixie  In  pictures.  One  picture 
showed  a  police  officer  making  an  obscene 
gesture  at  the  photographer,  probably  con- 
fident the  picture  would  never  appear  in 
print. 

That  kind  of  action  by  one  police  officer 
is  seized  upon  and  turned  to  the  advantage 
of  the  extreme  left. 

POLICE     DOWNGRADED 

In  their  rough  work,  police  everywhere  are 
being  likened  to  the  "vllllan-cops"  of  the 
South,  who  are  cast  as  "heavies"  because  they 
enforce  tmpopular  and  sometimes.  It's  been 
proven,  unconstitutional  laws. 

There  was  a  vague  comprehension  in  the 
extreme  left  before  the  Watts  riots  of  some 
kind  of  potential  for  agitation  against  the 
police. 

One  night  a  month  before  the  outbreak — 
on  July  15 — the  subject  came  up  while  I 
was  at  the  home  of  Jimmy  Garrett,  a  Negro 
field  man  for  the  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee  and  an  organizer  of 
the  Congress  of  Unrepresented  People. 

I  noted  at  the  time  that  Garrett  had  a 
sarcastic  "Support  Your  Local  Police"  sign 
on  his  door,  the  same  as  in  the  Venice  West 
cofifee  house  operated  by  Los  Angeles  area 
DuBois  Chairman  John  Haag. 

CONVERSATION    RECALLED 

My  notes  on  my  conversation  with  Gar- 
rett read  as  follows:  "Garrett  offered  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  hatred  of  poverty-stricken 
south  and  east  Los  Angeles  residents  for 
police  could  be  the  basis  for  a  cause,  i.e., 
'Stop  police    murder   of  Negroes.'  " 

But  the  extreme  left  was  depressed  about 
the  possibilities.  For  example,  the  day  be- 
fore the  riots  started,  Robert  Hall,  a  member 
of  the  Vietnam  committee,  told  his  fellow 
members : 

"The  Idea  of  political  organizing  In  south 
Los  Angeles  Is  hopeless.  They'll  listen  to 
anybody,  but  then  they  Just  walk  off  and 
forget  It." 

Hall,  who  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Non- 
violent Action  Committee,  which  Is  head- 
quartered in  the  riot  zone,  suggested  to  the 
committee  that  the  organizing  be  done 
through  clubs  and  churches  in  the  area. 

THEY    WERE    UNAWARE,    TOO 

No  one  I  know  in  the  ranks  of  the  extreme 
left  knew  in  advance  that  that  Negro  up- 
rising would  take  place,  or  if  they  did,  they 
kept  it  secret. 

But  once  the  uprising  was  a  fact,  the  pic- 
ture changed  Immediately.  I  know  several 
extreme  left  Negroes  who  were  in  the  thick 
of  the  rioting,  or  said  they  were,  starting 
Thursday.  They  said  they  were  there  as  ob- 
servers only,  but  they  participated  in  bring- 
ing Negroes  In  the  area  to  march  In  the 
picket  line  I  Joined  In  front  of  Chief  Parker's 
headquarters. 

At  an  emergency  meeting  of  the  Vietnam 
Committee,  a  Negro  spokesman  for  the  Non- 
violent Action  Committee  told  the  Cauca- 
sians present,  "If  you  don't  get  down  there 
(to  picket)  right  away,  don't  ever  show  your 
white  faces  in  the  Negro  district  again." 

PAMPHLETS    PUBLISHED 

Picketing  isn't  all  we  did. 

The  scene  shifts  to  the  Venice  DuBois 
headquarters,  where  their  mimeograph  ma- 
chine Inmiedlately  began  spouting  pamphlets 
making  it  clear  that  the  extreme  left  Is  on 
the  side  of  the  Negro. 

The  pamphlets  were  the  ctistomary  fact- 
starved,  slanted  appeals  aimed  more  at  mak- 
ing friends  among  the  Negroes  than  at  help- 
ing them. 


Before  the  fires  stopped  smoiilderlng,  the 
extreme  left  crews  were  in  action  In  the  riot 
area  trying  to  help,  to  blame  and  to  organize. 

John  Haag,  area  DuBols  chairman,  directed 
members  to  channel  funds  for  freeing  Jailed 
rioting  suspects  through  the  swiftly  created 
"South  Side  Defense  Committee." 

The  committee,  formed  to  assist  riot  area 
Negroes  in  getting  legal  assistance,  set  up 
headquarters  at  326  West  Third  Street,  the 
location  of  the  Committee  to  Protect  the 
Foreign  Bom,  a  cited  Communist-front 
organization. 

CRASH   PROGRAM 

I  was  appointed  to  another  committee  to 
prepare  a  comprehensive  booklet  of  some  50 
pages  on  the  causes  of  the  rioting  and  "po- 
lice abuses"  before  and  during  the  rioting. 

According  to  our  Instructions,  It  was  to  be 
a  crash  production,  modeled  after  the  DuBois 
San  Francisco  booklet,  "The  War  In  Viet- 
nam," and  would  be  distributed  throughout 
Negro  and  white  areas  nationally. 

The  same  night  we  drew  up  and  mimeo- 
graphed a  questionnaire  to  be  used  in  inter- 
views with  Negro  rioters. 

My  fellow  committee  members  were  Tom 
Garrison,  Marvin  Trelger,  Vic  Oliver,  Chris 
Davis,  Ron  Ridenour,  and  Robert  Hall. 

We  represented  not  only  DuBols,  but  NVAC, 
the  Vietnam  protest,  COUP,  and  I  don't  know 
how  many  other  causes. 

As  we  planned  the  booklet,  I  winced  In 
watching  a  format  pieced  together  that 
would  only  further  arouse  animosity  toward 
the  harassed  police. 


Propaganda  Machinery 
(Editor's  Note:  Jerry  LeBlanc,  Evening 
Outlook  staff  v?riter,  spent  2  months  under- 
ground as  a  member  of  the  extreme  left  in 
Los  Angeles.  This  Is  the  10th  article  In  a 
series  on  who  the  leaders  are,  what  they 
are  attempting  to  accomplish  and  how  they 
are  trying  to  do  It.) 

(By  Jerry  LeBlanc) 

Until  I  talked  to  the  Vietnam  Day  Com- 
mittee in  Berkeley  early  in  August,  they 
didn't  even  know  there  was  a  separate  Viet- 
nam protest  group  In  Los  Angeles. 

They  were  eager  to  meet  me.  "Let's  set  up 
a  contact  right  now  and  keep  In  touch," 
one  of  the  Berkeley  full-time  staffers  said. 

"Where  do  you  meet?"  he  asked  me. 

I  was  taken  aback  by  the  apparent  lack 
of  contact  between  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  Vietnam  protests,  having  gone 
there  to  see  if  there  were  parallels,  as  seemed 
evident. 

"Up  to  now,"  said  another  of  the  four 
Berkeley  full-time  staffers,  "our  only  con- 
tacts In  Los  Angeles  have  been  Darrel  Myers 
and  Jim  Gallagher.    Know  them?" 

"Oh,"  I  said.     That  explained  everything. 

GETS  to   right  PLACE 

Myers  is  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance 
chairman  and  Gallagher  the  Socialist  Party 
board  member  on  the  Los  Angeles  Commit- 
tee to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam. 

Berkeley's  protesters  had  been  sending  all 
their  pamphlets  and  propaganda  to  them, 
and,  of  course.  It  got  to  the  right  places. 

This  Is  one  of  a  hundred  similar  links  be- 
tween extreme  left  organizations,  whose 
mimeograph  machines  day  and  night  spew 
out  each  others  propaganda  and  pamphlets. 

COLLABORATORS  RECKLESS 

Sometimes  the  collaboration  In  propa- 
ganda borders  on  the  reckless. 

One  San  Francisco  Vietnam  protest  leader 
complained  to  me  that  the  Progressive  Labor 
Movement  had  asked  for  his  group's  support 
In  an  upcoming  event,  and  he  told  them  he'd 
think  about  it. 

"Then,  before  I  made  up  my  mind,  they 
went  ahead  and  printed  everything  with  our 
name  on  It,"  he  said. 


When  the  Vietnam  committee  in  Loe  An- 
geles was  organizing  the  local  congress  of 
unrepresented  people  (COUP)  we  were 
thrashing  about  for  a  name. 

I  stood  and  spoke  out,  "How  about  'the 
committee  for  a  new  government?'  " 

MORE  SUBTLE   TITLE 

A  cheer,  approving  laughter  and  applause 
swept  the  gathering  at  Mount  Hollywood 
Church.  ^ 

But  something  more  appropriate  finally 
appeared  on  the  handbills:  "COUP." 

The  Initials  of  my  proposed  name  for  the 
committee  would  work  out  as  CNG,  which  Is 
meaningless.  The  meaning  of  COUP  Is  about 
as  subtle  as  a  hammer. 

COUP  literature  was  printed  and  circulated 
by  the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  DuBols,  and 
other  groups. 

In  San  Francisco,  DviBois  mimeographed 
handbills  promoting  the  August  7  rally  of 
the  congress  of  luirepresented  people  In  Union 
Square,  with  the  Vietnam  Day  Committee 
supplying  the  speakers. 

DuBols'  tieup  with  the  Vietnam  Issue  In 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  also  Is  evident  in 
the  distribution  of  the  Michael  Myerson 
pamphlet,  "The  U.S.  War  In  Vietnam." 

VIET  ISSUES  PRESSED 

In  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  areas 
alike,  one-sided  questionnaires  on  the  Viet- 
nam issue  are  being  carried  around  door  to 
door,  in  the  former  by  DuBois  Clubs,  and  in 
the  latter  by  the  Vietnam  protesters. 

Jimmy  Garrett  of  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee,  speaking  at  a  rally 
led  by  the  Socialist  Workers  Party,  pointed 
out  that  the  Vietnam  questionnaires  were 
slanted,  calculated  to  find  people  who  might 
Join  the  cause.  Such  people  then  are  asked 
to  sponsor  neighborhood  coffee  discussions 
on  the  Ills  of  the  Vietnam  situation. 

The  questionnaire  Is  an  obvious  recruiting 
device.  Propaganda  is  a  fertile  tool  in  the 
left's  war  of  Ideas.  The  principle  of  free 
speech,  however,  works  both  ways. 

Take,  for  example,  a  Vietnam  protest  rally 
I  attended  the  afternoon  of  July  31  at  the 
Federal  Building  In  downtown  Los  Angeles. 

HANNON    SPEAKS 

When  I  arrived,  an  antiplcket  picket  line 
of  American  Nazis  was  storming  back  and 
forth,  chanting,  "Reds  must  go." 

As  soon  as  the  television  cameramen  lost 
interest  In  them,  the  Nazis  packed  up  and 
left. 

All  the  "in  group"  extreme  left  was  in  at- 
tendance, I  noted,  and  we  were  using  for 
the  most  part  the  same  picket  signs  we  used 
at  the  Hollywood  Palladium  earlier  in  the 
month. 

When  suspended  Police  Officer  Mike  Han- 
non  stepped  to  the  microphone  as  the  main 
speaker,  he  won  my  admiration  for  sheer 
guts. 

Hannon,  suspended  for  his  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality  activities,  knew  he  was  ad- 
dressing a  crowd  of  militant  leftists. 

"I  don't  think  the  United  States  has  any 
legitimate  business  In  Vietnam  and  we  are 
supporting  a  government  there  that  Is  not 
the  government  of  the  people,"  he  started 
out. 

Then,  as  an  exp>ectant  hush  fell  on  the 
audience,  he  said:  "But  Ho  Chi  Minh's  gov- 
ernment wovild  be  no  improvement.  And 
under  his  t3rpe  of  government,  people  like 
you  and  me  wouldn't  get  a  chance  to  speak 
out  like  this.  Troublemakers  like  me  are 
taken  off  somewhere  and  shot." 

THREE    APPLAUD 

A  decided  coolness  settled  on  the  bright 
afternoon  crowd  at  this  lack  of  endorsement 
for  a  glorious  Red  leader.  In  the  pause,  three 
people  applauded  briefly:  a  woman  with  the 
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strike  for  Peace,  a  curious  young  male  passer- 
by  who  had  stopped,  and  a  man  I  suspected 
as  a  police  Infiltrator. 

Hannon  had  made  a  good  point. 

The  writers  of  the  radical  causes,  perhaps 
leaning  too  far  to  correct  what  they  consider 
to  be  false  pictures  painted  In  the  rightist 
press,  generally  are  guilty  of  one-sldedness 
and  omissions  in  their  own  reports. 
cloke's  version 

'^ Witness  this  lovely  picture  of  the  World 
Youth  Festival  for  Peace  and  Friendship,  as 
told  by  Kenneth  Cloke,  of  Berkeley,  In  the 
DuBois  magazine,  Inciu^ent: 

"For  10  days  Israelis  will  hug  Egyptians. 
South  Africans  will  dance  with  the  Dutch, 
Englishmen  will  kiss  their  Irish  brothers." 

The  truth  is  that  the  Arabs  threatened  to 
boycott  the  scene  if  their  Israeli  brothers 
poked  one  Jewish  nose  into  the  affair.  The 
whole  peace  festival  was  canceled  abruptly 
when  Ben  Bella  was  overthrown  and  all  the 
Reds  went  into  hiding_ 

I  personally  saw  one  effect  of  propaganda 
when  interviewing  rioters  at  Lincoln  Heights 
Jail  for  News  Limited  of  Australia. 

Halting  a  Negro  Jvist  freed  on  ball.  I  In- 
..troduced  myself  and  asked  for  his  view  of 
the  riot  story, 

"It  was  a  frame-up  man,"  he  told  me,  and 
went  on  to  describe  In  monosyllabic,  clear- 
cut  language  how  the  cops  got  the  goods 
on  him. 

But  in  this  genuine  flow  of  words  he 
dropped  phrases  like  "police  brutality,"  "eco- 
nomically deprived,"  and  others,  which 
struck  a  note  of  unnatural  expression. 

These  are  the  terms  harped  on  in  hundreds 
of  leftist  circulars  and  by  repetition  have 
become  part  of  the  idiom.  It  Is  not  a  far 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  to  envision  "UjS. 
Imperialists"    becoming    a    common   phrase. 

Skilled  propagandists  are  at  work  In  many 
phases  of  the  extreme  left  movement.  They 
quote  Asian  Red  newspapers  for  an  Inside 
view  of  what  really  Is  happening  in  Vietnam, 
and  seemingly  exposing  secrets  of  a  hush- 
hush  massacre,  neglect  to  point  out  that  an 
American  verlon  of  the  same  atrocities  Is 
available  in  American  newspapers. 

Which  version  Is  true?  I  never  met  an 
American  reporter  who  wouldn't  break  his 
neck  to  uncover  a  scandal  such  as  a  massacre 
of  villagers  would  create  in  this  country's 
government  circles. 

I  can't  say  if  the  official  Communist  press 
in  other  countries  is  a  stickler  for  acciiracy. 

But,  a  British  expert  In  oriental  affairs 
reports  in  Time  magazine,  July  16,  "Hanoi's 
three  dallies  take  up  great  swatches  of  space 
reporting  U.S.  teach-ins  and  predicting  the 
ultimate  rejection  of  the  war  by  the  Ameri- 
can people." 

So  the  Vietnam  protest  propaganda  is  hav- 
ing Its  effects  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean. 

Peace  Leaders  Set  Nationwide  Explosion 
Date 
(Editor's  Note. — Jerry  LeBlanc,  Evening 
Outlook  staff  writer,  spent  2  months  under- 
ground as  a  member  of  the  extreme  left  in 
Lo6  Angeles.  This  is  the  11th  in  a  series  of 
articles  on  who  the  leaders  are,  what  they 
are  attempting  to  accomplish  and  how  they 
are  trying  to  do  it.) 

(By  Jerry  LeBlanc) 

The  peace  movement  has  declared  war. 

If  the  extreme  left  has  its  way,  the  Vlet- 
cong  will  gain  a  big  victory  2  weeks  from  now 
not  in  the  Jungles  of  South  Vietnam,  but  on 
a  "front"  here  at  home. 

During  my  2  months  as  an  undercover  re- 
porter inside  the  organizations  of  the  extreme 
left,  I  learned  a  lot  about  what  can  be  ex- 
pected. 

"The  next  step  for  us  must  be  massive  civil 
disobedience,"  urges  the  Berkeley  Vietnam 
Day  Committee  in  literature  distributed  In 
Los  Angeles  and  elsewhere. 


Organizing  a  nationwide  "militant  direct 
action"  for  October  15-16,  the  Berkeley 
spokesmen  trumpeted  that  "Our  massive 
civil  disobedience  aimed  at  blocking  the  U.S. 
war  machine  will  send  shock  waves  from 
Maine  to  California,  and  from  the  United 
States  to  all  parts  of  the  world." 

protest  agenda  outlined 

■'For  example,"  suggests  Berkeley's  com- 
mittee, "we  might  consider  en  masse  break- 
ing of  the  Espionage  Act  of  1917  and  the 
Selective  Service  Act." 

Also  on  the  agenda  for  the  protest  Is  a 
massive  demonstration  at  the  Oakland  Army 
Terminal  in  an  effort  to  tie  up  shipment  of 
equipment  to  Vietnam. 

I  "unjoined"  myself  from  the  extreme  left 
early  in  September,  but  I've  heard  since 
through  the  grapevine  that  President  John- 
son will  get  the  "picket  treatment"  person- 
ally if  he  visits  the  west  coast  as  scheduled 
the  same  weekend. 

The  idea  is  to  carry  the  Vietnam  protest 
to  the  doorway  of  the  Beverly  Hilton  Hotel, 
where  plans  call  for  him  to  speak  October 
15,  and  to  his  San  Francisco  hotel  the  next 
day. 

(Subsequent  to  the  writing  of  this  article, 
President  Johnson  announced  he  would  be 
operated  on  to  remove  his  gall  bladder,  forc- 
ing the  cancellation  of  his  plan  to  come  to 
the  west  coast.) 

These  bold  proposals  are  being  voiced  by 
an  organization  which  6  months  ago  existed 
only  in  the  minds  of  some  civil  rights  and 
Berkeley  free  speech  movement  activists. 

I  first  learned  of  the  October  15-16  plans 
in  August  from  Rick  Wolff,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  then  a  newly  appointed  national  co- 
ordinator for  the  protest  movement. 

He  met  me  on  the  roof  of  Dykstra  Hall,  a 
UCLA  campus  dormitory.  He  said  he  was 
from  out  of  town  and  had  picked  up  my 
name  as  a  contact  man  for  the  Congress  of 
Unrepresented  People  (COUP)  in  which  I 
WEis  active. 

"I  can't  stress  enough  the  Importance  of 
the  October  15-16  protests,"  he  said.  "This 
can  be  the  turning  point  In  our  development 
as  a  political  force." 

"Are  you  from  the  Berkeley  unit?"  I 
asked. 

REVEALS    BACKGROUND 

He  said  he  was  a  Yale  graduate  student 
and  he  and  another  man  had  been  appointed 
at  the  COUP  rally  in  Wwhlngton  to  coordi- 
nate the  Vietnam  protest  nationally. 

"We've  been  going  from  city  to  city  across 
the  country  stressing  the  need  for  concerted 
action,"  Wolff  told  me. 

I  remembered  that  the  Communlst-llne 
newspaper  Peoples  World  had  reported  the 
formation  of  a  coordinating  unit,  upon  the 
suggestion  of  the  Berkeley  leaders. 

Pledging  my  full  cooperation,  I  obtained 
from  him  the  necessary  facts  to  set  up  a  con- 
nection with  the  temporary  headquarters  In 
Madison.  Wis. 

Frank  Emspak  Is  the  man  to  contact  there, 
he  told  me. 

NAMES    MENTIONED 

Wolff  asked  me  If  I  knew  about  Jim  Ber- 
hand,  UCLA  free  speech  movement  activist 
and  West  Los  Angeles  DuBols  member.  I 
told  him  I  knew  who  he  was.  Wolff  said  he 
had  Berland's  name  and  that  of  Lucy  Cloyd, 
also  of  West  Los  Angeles  DuBols,  and  Bob 
Niemann,  of  the  UCLA  Vietnam  Committee. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  pursue  the 
name  game  with  Wolff  much  longer. 

I  didn't  want  to  tell  him  that  I  delib- 
erately steered  clear  of  the  campus  Vietnam 
activists  because  of  my  past  assignments  as 
an  Evening  Outlook  reporter. 

I  had  covered  the  free  speech  movement 
developments  there  during  and  after  the 
Berkeley  crisis  and  had  Interviewed  student 
leaders — some  of  whom,  I  suspected,  I  might 
run  into  as  a  Vietnam  protestor. 


That  might  have  led  to  recognition  and 
embarrassing  questions  and  a  lot  of  explain- 
ing, and  I  didn't  want  to  have  to  do  that 
if  I  could  avoid  It. 

The  Vietnam  Protest  Committee  and  allied 
organizations  are  gathering  momentum  wltli 
astounding  speed  and  rapidly  expanding  their 
physical  facilities. 

The  Berkeley  Vietnam  Committee,  whlcli 
formally  organized  last  May  after  a  campus 
speak-in,  now  has  a  fully  staffed  office  at 
2407  Fulton  Street. 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  Vietnam  Committee 
meets  regularly  at  the  Mount  Hollywood 
Church,  4601   Prospect  Avenue. 

DuBois,  which  opened  Its  Venice  head- 
quarters at  5  Dudley  Avenue  only  last  July, 
opened  a  centra^x)s  Angeles  office  at  1733 
Temple  Street,  ^l^tember  14. 

JOINT  HEADQUARTERS 

Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  late  In 
July  announced  plans  to  open  a  Los  Angeles 
office  and  offered  to  Join  the  Congress  of 
Unrepresented  People  In  a  general  "move- 
ment" headquarters. 

And  there's  a  fully-staffed  Marxist  school 
now  operating  in  L<m  Angeles. 

I  found  out  about  this  development  after 
the  Federal  Building  rally  in  downtown  Loe 
Angeles  July  31.  We  proceeded  from  there 
to  1853  South  Arlington  Avenue  for  a  "paint- 
ing party." 

COURSES    DESCRIBED 

On  the  second  floor,  we  slapped  some  dozen 
rooms  with  a  coat  of  paint  In  preparation  for 
opening  of  the  New  Left  School. 

It  offers  to  the  public  courses  in  Marxism, 
"imperialism"  and  the  strategy  for  opposing 
It  Internationally,  American  Negro  history, 
and  labor,  among  other  fields. 

Most  of  the  organizers  of  the  New  Left 
School  already  have  been  mentioned  in  this 
series : 

Darrell  Meyers,  of  the  Young  Socialist  Alli- 
ance, John  Haag  of  DuBois,  Jimmy  Garrett 
of  the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating 
Committee,  Don  Smith  of  the  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality,  Hugh  Manes  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union,  Margaret  Thorpe 
of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society, 
James  Gallagher  of  the  Socialist  Party,  and 
Dorothy  Healey,  Southern  California  Com- 
munist Party  chairman. 

Writers  John  Howard  Lawson  and  Harvard 
Wheeler  also  are  among  the  17  listed  "asso- 
ciates" of  the  New  Left  School,  but  the  only 
other  organizations  represented  are  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions, 
and  Unitarians. 

The  instructors  will  include  Marvin  Trel- 
ger,  who  was  on  the  DuBois  committee  with 
me  preimring  a  slanted  antlpollce  booklet 
on  the  Watts  riots. 

He  also  was  chairman  of  the  Youth  for 
Peace  and  Socialism  and  has  spoken  at  UCLA 
in  that  capacity.  A  Marvin  Treiger  was  1 
of  98  arrested  in  the  rights  demonstration 
at  the  Federal  Building  in  Los  Angeles  last 
March. 

Paul  Perlln,  another  instructor,  has  been 
active  In  the  Young  Communist  League  and 
Communist-front  activities  since  the  1930's. 

Others  Include  "Failsafe"  author  Wheeler, 
Dorothy  Healey,  Socialist  Workers  Party 
Chairman  Theodore  Edwards,  and  Don 
Wheeldln,  Pasadena  CORE  chairman. 

POLITICAL  INVASION 

Meanwhile,  on  the  political  front,  forma- 
tion of  a  new  party,  with  the  respectability 
of  the  civil  rights  cause  and  the  flre  of  the 
peace  movement  Is  being  pressed  In  Lo6 
Angeles. 

Stepped  up  ultra-left  activity  on  all  fronts 
Is  In  the  offing,  particularly  In  the  police 
brutaUty  issue  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Watts 
violence,  and  in  the  Vietnam  Issue  due  to  the 
escalating  pace  of  the  war. 

Vietnam  Is  perhaps  the  key  Issue,  since  the 
war  there  is  considered  a  test  of  whether 


U.S.  counterlnsurgency  tactics  can  force 
"people's  revolutions"  to  the  negotiations 
table. 

PRESSES    POINT 

I  heard  Carl  Blolce  of  the  DuBols  national 
office  press  the  urgency  of  the  point. 

"There  are  other  people's  revolutions  In 
the  offing."  he  said  after  returning  from 
Helsinki  and  Moscow  this  summer. 

Bloice's  statement  was  recalled  to  my  mind 
by  this  one  from  the  Berkeley  plans  for 
October  16-16: 

"Vietnam,  like  Mississippi,  is  not  an  aber- 
ration— it  Is  a  mirror  of  America.  Vietnam 
is  American  foreign  policy;  It  Is  only  that 
in  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  South  Africa  the  rev- 
olutionary movement  has  not  yet  progressed 
to  the  point  where  napalm  and  marines  are 
necessary." 

Blolce  brought  the  following  piece  of  news 
from  the  Comunist  World  to  a  select  DuBols 
gathering,  including  myself  and  my  wife,  one 
night  recently: 

"I  can  promise  you  this.  There  is  going 
to  be  a  revolution  in  South  Africa.  I  can't 
say  exactly  when,  but  It  will  be  before  next 
July  4." 

Vietnam  Issue  Is  Test  Case  for  Revolution 

(Editor's  Note. — Jerry  LeBlanc,  Evening 
Outlook  staff  writer,  spent  2  months  under- 
gound  as  a  member  of  the  extreme  left  in 
Los  Angeles.  This  is  the  12th  and  flnal  arti- 
cle in  a  series  on  who  the  leaders  are,  what 
they  are  attempting  to  accomplish  and  how 
they  are  trying  to  do  it.) 

(By  Jerry  LeBlanc) 

Early  in  September  I  withdrew  abruptly 
from  my  activities  In  the  DuBols  Club,  the 
Committee  to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam,  and 
the  Congress  of  Unrepresented  People. 

A  coworker  on  my  DuBols  committee  to 
prepare  a  Watts  riot  brochure  came  to  my 
door  and  I  Just  handed  over  my  flies  to  him. 

I  told  him  I  had  to  drop  the  project  tind 
he  reacted  with  surprise,  but  I  explained: 
"I  know  it's  sudden  but  I've  taken  on  a  Job 
writing  a  series  of  articles,  and  it's  going  to 
take  all  my  time  for  the  next  few  weeks. 
It's  an  impossible  conflict." 

So  Instead  of  a  Marxist-slanted  riot  book- 
let, I  sat  down  and  wrote  this  series. 

If  any  of  my  revolutionary  acquaintances 
would  now  like  to  punch  me  In  the  nose,  I 
urge  him  to  remember  the  peace  movement. 

"I'm  nobody's  enemy" 

I  am  nobody's  enemy,  only  a  reporter.  I 
wrote  of  what  I  saw  and  participated  In. 

Those  still  unable  to  restrain  their  aggres- 
sion toward  me  should  make  an  appointment 
with  the  switchboard  operator.  She  can  fight 
better  than  I  can. 

Looking  back  over  this  series,  browsing 
through  more  than  50  pages  of  notes,  hun- 
dreds of  leaflets  and  brochures  that  the  ex- 
treme left  put  out,  and  stacks  of  other  source 
materials,  I  reflected  on  my  brief  2-month 
stand  with  the  revolutionaries. 

Early  In  my  undercover  assignment,  an 
attractive  brunette  said  to  me,  "Isn't  it  great 
how  this  peace  issue  is  bringing  every  Social- 
ist in  town  out  of  the  woodwork?" 

ALLIANCE  undeniable 

"Yeah,"  I  replied,  "there  seems  to  be  a  lot 
of  different  Interests  all  getting  out  and 
working  together  on  the  same  thing." 

The  fact  of  an  alliance  of  the  pacifists, 
the  militant  civil  rights  workers,  the  campus 
rebels,  and  the  variegated  Socialist  groupings 
has  been  amply  indicated  in  this  series. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  never  knowngly  met  a 
Ctommunlst  Party  card-carrier,  but  that's  old 
hat  anyway.  The  new  left  snickers  at  the 
Idea. 

Steve  Roberts,  67.  a  member  of  the  "old" 
left  for  years  and  onetime  Socialist  Work- 
ers Party  candidate  for  Governor  of  Call- 
•wnla.  still  keeps  up  with  the  modern-day 


leftists,  showing  up  at  all  their  major  func- 
tions. 

"You  yoxing  people,"  he  told  one  gather- 
ing, with  a  paternal  smile,  "you  have  really 
got  the  spirit.  My  generation  tried  Its  best 
and  now  we  are  Just  sort  of  sitting  back 
and  watching,  but  you  youngsters  have  really 
got  something  going." 

'  Roberts  also  was  prominent  in  the  Fair 
Play  for  Cuba  Committee,  the  biggest  leftist 
concentration  preceding  the  Vietnam  protest. 

One  of  that  organization's  national  spon- 
sors, by  the  way,  was  the  late  Dr.  W.  E.  B. 
DuBois,  for  whom  the  DuBois  clubs  were 
named. 

A  new  t3rpe  of  revolutionary  may  be 
emerging  In  organizations  such  as  the  Du- 
Bols and  Vietnam  committees,  my  obser- 
vations indicate. 

The  new  extreme  left  organizations  across 
In  the  wake  of  the  McCarran-Smlth  Acts, 
which  ban  the  Communist  Party  as  a  sub- 
versive organization  dedicated  to  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  Government. 

Today's  revolutionaries  openly  vow  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government,  but  through 
political  action  which  alms  to  bring  the 
Socialist  movement  into  power. 

This  tactic  would  seem  to  be  the  only 
practical  approach  for  carrying  out  such 
an  aim  In  this  coxintry. 

In  smaller,  undeveloped  nations,  where 
one  major  city  dominates,  a  student  riot, 
for  Instance,  can  lead  to  the  seizure  of  radio 
stations  and  swift  declaration  of  a  coup. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  Just  too 
many  cities. 

KAAG    VIEW    revealed 

Talking  with  John  Haag,  Los  Angeles  area 
DuBols  chairman  at  his  Venice  coffeehouse 
one  night  shortly  after  the  Watts  riots,  I 
pointed  out,  "The  Negroes  literally  took  over 
a  50-Bquare-mlle  section  of  the  city  before 
the  National  Guard  got  here. 

"Suppose,"  I  suggested,  "a  core  of  1.000  or 
1,500  trained  guerillas  or  rebels,  or  whatever 
you'd  call  them,  moved  In  and  took  com- 
mand. They  could  have  seized  the  radio 
and  television  stations,  the  police  would  be 
outnumbered,  and  the  rebels  would  have 
control  of  the  city." 

"Then  what  would  you  do?"  said  Haag. 
"You'd  Just  have  Los  Angeles — until  the  Na- 
tional Guard  moved  in." 

He  smiled.  The  possibility  of  simultane- 
ous revolts  in  all  of  the  major  cities  could 
not  be  taken  seriously. 

But  then,  from  what  I  saw,  no  one,  not 
even  the  Socialists,  expected  Watts  to  revolt 
either. 

I  do  believe  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  the  old-school  Conmiunists  enjoy  and 
take  advantage  of  the  strife  caused  by  the 
civil  rights  youth  and  peace  movements. 

As  for  Vietnam,  and  why  the  extreme  left 
is  able  to  build  a  growing  protest  around  the 
situation,  even  the  Communist  party  liner 
I  have  quoted  admits  this  is  a  new  t3rpe  of 
war,  "a  test  case"  for  the  future  of  "people's 
revolutions." 

Ignorance  of  the  facts  in  the  war  and  nat- 
ural S3anpathy  with  the  underdog  may  be 
taken  advantage  of. 

Perhaps  the  Federal  Government  is  ex- 
periencing a  breakdown  in  communications 
with  a  segment  of  the  people  who  do  not 
find  the  current  war  has  been  Justified  to 
them,  because  the  people  of  the  extreme  left 
I  met  generally  are  sincere  In  this  belief. 

LACK   OF  COMMUNICATIONS 

Similarly,  I  heard  that  lack  of  commu- 
nication between  local  law  enforcement  di- 
rectors and  a  segment  of  the  people  has  been 
suggested  as  a  probable  contributing  factor 
in  the  Los  Angeles  riots,  which  have  been 
described  as  a  protest. 

I  can  understand  that  the  tactic  of  using 
political  muscle  to  upset  the  capitalist 
power  structure  Is  perfectly  legitimate  In 
this  democracy.    But  I  have  cited  the  grow- 


ing trend  to  use  civil  disobedience  as  a  tool 
to  overthrow  conditions  which  are  believed  to 
be  wrong,  a  move  which  tends  to  undermine 
confidence  in  all  authority  and  particularly 
In  the  representatives  of  the  law. 

This  seems  to  be  the  heart  of  the  new 
revolution,  when  these  self-appointed  minor- 
ities proclaim,  as  they  have,  that  their  cause 
is  so  right  It  exceeds  the  law  itself,  and  tears 
down  the  whole  system  as  the  enemy, 
rather  than  trying  to  correct  things  through 
the  legal  process  provided  in  a  society  which 
the  majority  decree. 

The  results  always  resemble  riots,  it  seems, 
whether  they  occur  in  Dixie.  Berkeley  or  Los 
Angeles. 

At  all  the  meetings  and  diverse  functions 
I  attended,  despite  all  the  talk  about  the 
bleeding  Vietnamese  people,  no  one  ever  took 
up  a  collection  to  send  material  aid  to  the 
people  there.  No  one  organized  a  food  or 
clothing  drive,  or  suggested  an  orphanage. 

The  250  people  who  Joined  In  on  one  Pal- 
ladium picket  line  in  July  for  5  hovu«  put 
in  a  total  of  roughly  1,250  hours  of  htu-d 
walking.  I  remember  figuring  as  I  walked 
that  this  represents  156  working  days, 
enough  effort  to  make  a  major  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  relieving  misery,  frustration, 
and  Ignorance  among  humans. 

The  picketers  couldn't  all  go  to  Vietnam 
with  the  Red  Cross,  but  they  could  have  gone 
to  Watts. 

And  with  that  little  bit  of  philosophy,  I'll 
sign  off. 

AMERICAN  ART  EXHIBITION  TRAV- 
ELS TO  JAPAN— A  PERSON-TO- 
PERSON  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Mailliard]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  cul- 
tural exchange  programs  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  America's  effort  to  favorably 
project  its  image  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  All  too  often,  it  is  the  large,  pub- 
lic-supported program  that  receives  the 
greatest  amount  of  publicity  and  support. 

Yet  the  action  of  a  few  individuals  may 
do  as  much  to  foster  good  will  and  un- 
derstanding. I  would  like  my  colleagues 
to  know  of  a  forthcoming  cultural  event 
which  will  be  the  result  of  a  person-to- 
person  cultural  exchange  program. 

On  October  22,  an  exhibition  of  Ameri- 
can art  sponsored  by  Dr.  Frits  A.  Win- 
blad,  of  San  Francisco's  Winblad  Gal- 
leries, will  open  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  at  the 
Ichibankan  Galleries.  This  event  is  most 
significant  because  it  represents  the  first 
time  in  art  history  that  a  gallafy-to-gal- 
lery  showing  has  traveled  fi-om  this 
country  to  Japan.  The  work  of  30  con- 
temporary American  artists  from 
throughout  the  United  States  will  be  dis- 
played. 

This  exhibition  will  be  the  culmination 
of  several  years  of  effort  by  the  popular 
Japanese  artist,  Takohito  Mikami.  Mr. 
Mikami  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1957 
under  State  Department  auspices.  Since 
that  time,  he  has  taught  at  the  Presidio 
at  Monterey,  Calif.,  and  his  art  classes  at 
both  Stanford  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia were  very  well-received.  He  has 
taught  art  nationwide  on  television  under 
the  aegis  of  the  National  Educational 
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Television  Network.  And  his  accom- 
plishments as  an  artist  are  well  known; 
his  paintings  hang  in  many  of  the  world's 
great  collections. 

In  December  of  1964,  a  selection  of 
Mr.  Mikaml's  oils  were  shown  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  Winblad  Galleries. 
This  showing  was  one  result  of  the  30 
years  of  friendship  between  the  artist 
and  members  of  the  Winblad  family 
which  began  at  the  first  American-Japa- 
nese Student  Conference  held  in  1934. 
Since  his  arrival  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Mikami  has  worked  continually  toward 
Increased  understanding  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Japan.  Last  December's  exhibi- 
tion of  his  paintings  gave  impetus  to  an 
idea  which  he  had  nurtured  since  his 
arrival;  the  result  will  be  the  forth- 
coming exhibition. 

San  Francisco,  itself  a  center  of  cul- 
ture, has  responded  enthusiastically.  A 
group  of  well-wishers  flew  to  Tokyo  ear- 
lier this  month  where  educatpr-artist 
Mikami  is  taking  them  on  a  tour  of  Ja- 
pan's cultural  centers.  The  tour  will 
reach  its  high  point  on  October  22,  when 
these  visitors  will  take  part  in  the  his- 
tory-making first  showing  of  contempo- 
rary American  artists  in  Japan. 


ATLANTIC  UNION  DELEGATION 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  vman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Zablocki].  the  gentlemen  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Fraser  and  Mr.  Quie],  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ells- 
worth] and  myself  together  with  several 
Members  of  the  other  body,  introduced 
resolutions  to  establish  an  Atlantic  union 
delegation  of  18  citizens.  The  delegation 
would  be  authorized  to  organize  and  par- 
ticipate in  a  convention  made  up  of 
similar  delegations  from  our  NATO  allies 
in  order  to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
developing  their  present  alliance  into  a 
Federal  union  and  to  establish  the  insti- 
tutions necessary  to  achieve  this  goal. 


NATO 


PARLIAMENTARIANS* 
CONFERENCE 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]  m-ay  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, Representative  Charles  E.  Cham- 
berlain, was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation at  the  NATO  Parliamentarians' 
Conference  in  New  York  early  this 
month.  On  October  8  he  made  a  sig- 
nificant statement  to  the  Conference 
which  I  am  sure  is  of  interest  to  all  of  us. 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  Mr.  Chamberlain's  statement: 
Remarks  of  Congressman  Charles  E.  Cham- 
berlain, OF  U.S.  Delegation,  at  the  NATO 

Parliamentarians  Conference,  New  York, 

N.Y..  October  8,  1965 

It  has  often  been  said  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity Alliance  began  In  the  late  1940'8  In 
response  to  a  mUitary  threat  from  Soviet 
Russia.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  this  thought 
Is  in  partial  error.  The  Atlantic  Community, 
In  a  most  realistic  sense.  Is  a  civilization 
many  hundreds  of  years  old.  It  spread  across 
the  Atlantic  in  a  meaningful  way  about  3 
centuries  ago.  and  today  that  civilization  in- 
fluences the  lives  of  about  495  million  per- 
sons, living  in  15  Western  countries,  who 
share  many  similar  values,  similar  political 
Institutions,  and  similar  beliefs  in  individual 
liberty  and  the  dignity  of  man. 

Today  the  Atlantic  Alliance  is  a  living  real- 
ity of  modern  international  politics,  whose 
importance  and  influence  extends  far  beyond 
the  geographical  boundaries  of  the  member 
nations.  The  effects  of  this  Alliance  are  felt 
throughout  the  world. 

Most  of  all,  the  Atlantic  Alliance  has.  In 
the  words  of  President  Johnson,  "a  common 
interest  in  the  peace  of  the  world."  The  At- 
lantic Alliance  might  better  be  called  the 
Alliance  for  Peace  or  the  Alliance  for  a  Better 
World.  The  future  of  this  Alliance  depends 
not  on  whether  or  not  the  Soviet  Union  will 
attack  one  of  the  members,  but  whether  or 
not  the  world  remains  at  peace.  The  Al- 
liance, I  firmly  believe,  can  function  properly 
and  successfully  only  If  two  conditions  are 
met:  One,  the  world  remains  free  from  war, 
and,  two,  all  member  states  cooperate  fully 
and  completely  toward  a  peaceful  world. 

Thus  it  is  that  NATO  is  something  more 
than  15  nations  pledged  to  support  one  an- 
other in  the  common  defense  of  their  lands 
and  their  peoples.  Rather  NATO  is  15  na- 
tions with  a  similar  concept  of  man.  com- 
mitted to  defend  their  civilization,  but  Just 
as  committed  to  live  In  peace  with  all  men. 

In  a  word,  imperialistic  communism  any- 
where in  the  world  should  be  the  concern  of 
the  Atlantic  Community  countries  indi- 
vidually and  collectively.  The  United  States, 
like  most  countries  I  am  sure,  did  not  join 
the  NATO  Alliance  solely  to  save  Europe 
from  Soviet  militarism,  but  to  show  the  free 
world  determination  in  the  face  of  aggressive 
and  forceful  communism. 

As  we  meet  here  today,  events  affecting 
the  whole  world  are  taking  place  13.000 
miles  from  this  city.  In  southeast  Asia,  as 
you  know,  there  is  a  real  war  in  which  the 
United  States  is  involved,  and  to  which  the 
United  States  has  committed  its  material 
wealth,  its  manhood,  and  its  word.  We  have 
categorically  stated,  for  all  of  the  world  to 
hear  and  read,  that  we  will  not  permit  com- 
munism to  expand  by  forceful  means  in 
southeast  Asia,  and  to  this  end  we  are  sub- 
scribing our  effort,  our  wealth,  our  material 
and  our  lives. 

For  some  months,  I  have  been  increasingly 
concerned  with  free  world  shipping  into 
North  Vietnam's  ports.  To  be  truthful  with 
you.  I  don't  like  to  talk  about  the  extent 
of  this  trade,  because,  quite  frankly,  it  Is 
most  unpleasant,  and  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  cause  offense.  But.  my  fellow  delegates, 
I  feel  Impelled  to  discuss  this  unpleasant 
truth. 

In  the  year  1964,  unclassified  figures  show 
that  401  ships  flying  flags  of  free  world  na- 
tions called  at  North  Vietnamese  ports. 

Prom  information  available,  I'm  advised 
that  284  of  these  401  ships  flew  the  flags  of 
nations  represented  at  this  table. 

During  the  first  8  months  of  1965.  88  ships, 
according  to  reports  from  published  com- 
mercial sources,  flying  flags  of  free  world 
nations  have  sailed  to  North  Vietnam.  Of 
these  88  ships,  81  of  them  flew  flags  that 
are  displayed  on  our  platform  today.  And 
may  I  emphasize  that  this  Is  vmclasslfled  In- 


formation.    I  have  seen   the  secret  reports 
and  that  is  why  I  am  so  disturbed. 

In  an  unclassifled  report  accompanying 
legislation  recently  considered  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  we  were  told  that  45  per- 
cent of  all  of  North  Vietnam's  seaborne  im- 
ports and  85  percent  of  all  their  seaborne  ex- 
FKjrts  were  carried  in  free  world  bottoms. 

According  to  oiir  State  Department,  as  of 
July  of  this  year,  free  world  shipping  to 
North  Vietnam  accounted  for  17  percent  of 
all  nonstrategic  goods  flowing  into  that 
country  by  sea. 

Because  we  are  of  the  same  family  related 
not  only  by  blood  but  by  tradition  and  be- 
lief, and  because  I  sincerely  believe  the  NATO 
nations  are  fathers  and  brothers  and  friends 
to  each  other,  I  believe  this  subject  deserves 
our  careful  consideration. 

Whether  or  not  we  can  carry  the  war  la 
Vietnam  to  a  successful  completion — that  la, 
convincing  Hanoi  and  Pelping  that  com- 
munism in  southeast  Asia  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  expand  by  force — dep>ends  on  many 
factors.  This  war  may  indeed  be  a  pro- 
tracted conflict,  but  there  should  be  no 
doubt  in  our  minds  that  if  certain  conditions 
are  met,  the  Communists  will  back  off,  and 
peace  will  return  to  southeast  Asia.  One  of 
those  conditions  is  a  fully  united,  fully  co- 
operating, fully  determined  free  world.  This 
alliance  was  founded  and  built  with  such 
unity,  cooperation,  and  determination.  It  is 
this  unity,  cooperation,  and  determination 
that  has  preserved  us.  We  must  not  now  in 
the  face  of  our  successes  become  complacent 
because  the  scene  of  confrontation  may  have 
temporarily  changed,  or  because  the  major 
antagonist  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Urals.  Today  the  world  is  much  too  small 
for  us  to  be  secure  If  the  smaller  countries 
in  Asia  are  insecvue;  we  cannot  stand  if  the 
smaller  countries  in  Asia  are  permitted  to 
fall;  we  cannot  be  free  in  the  West  If  we  stand 
by  and  watch  the  East  become  a  slave. 

We  in  the  United  States  do  not  want  to 
be  unreasonable  in  what  we  ask  of  our  At- 
lantic friends  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  The  message  I  leave  with  you  is 
simply  that  it's  most  diCBcult  to  do  this  alone. 
We  need  your  help.  Help  Is  the  substance  of 
friendship,  and  our  friends  can  help  by  in- 
suring that  no  goods  reach  the  enemy  in  free 
world  bottoms. 

We  cannot  alone  do  the  Job  that  must  be 
done,  yet  we  do  not  ask  for  much.  We  are 
rising  to  the  challenge  before  us,  but  our 
task  is  much  more  difficult  when  our  closest 
and  most-valued  friends  contribute  to  the 
material  well-being  of  the  very  enemy  who 
seeks  to  destroy  freedom  as  we  know  and 
enjoy  it. 

In  concluding  may  I  say.  with  all  deference 
and  respect  to  our  friends  at  this  table,  that 
our  alliance,  with  which  we  are  all  so  deeply 
concerned,  will  be  a  stronger,  more  viable 
force  when  peace  is  again  established  in 
southeast  Asia. 


POVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wydler]  may  extend  his 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  controversy  over  the  so- 
called  poverty  program.  Of  all  its  many 
parts,  the  one  that  appears  to  be  the 
soundest  and  the  best  conceived  is  Oper- 
ation Head  Start. 

This  program  is  designed  to  give  pre- 
school instruction  to  culturally  deprived 
children  and  prepare  them  to  enter  kln- 
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dergarten  on  an  even  level  with  other 
children. 

On  October  17,  1965,  the  Long  Island 
Press  reported  that  Operation  Head 
Start  was  stalled  on  Long  Island.  It  ap- 
peared there  were  no  Federal  fimds 
available  and  Federal  funds  constitute 
90  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  these  pro- 
grams. "Without  Federal  funds,  no  year- 
round  programs  could  be  started  as  a 
follow-on  to  the  programs  conducted  last 
summer. 

This  past  summer  some  $220,000  was 
spent  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Coimties  in 
Operation  Head  Start.  There  were  10 
Suffolk  schools  with  an  enrollment  of 
549  boys  and  girls  which  cost  $85,000. 


There  were  14  Nassau  schools  with  883 
boys  and  girls  at  a  cost  of  $135,000. 

In  Nassau  County  12  of  the  programs 
were  run  by  school  districts.  One  of 
them,  however,  was  run  by  CORE  in  the 
village  of  Hempstead,  which  is  In  my 
Fourth  Congressional  District. 

There  was  in  the  village  of  Hempstead 
a  program  run  by  the  Hempstead  Board 
of  Education  which  was  very  similar. 

I  believe  that  these  two  programs  op- 
erating side  by  side  presented  a  good 
basis  of  comparison  and  had  a  staff 
member  well  qualified  in  this  field  con- 
duct an  investigation  for  me.  I  now  wish 
to  present  to  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
his  analysis  of  these  two  programs: 


Comparison  of  the  Hempstead  Boaho  of  Education  District  No.  1  Prekindergarten  Pro- 
gram, AND  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Prekindergarten  Program  (Operation 
Head  Start)   Conducted  by  CORE 


board  op  education 

Director  Dr.  Robert  Cody,  assistant  super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Ph.  D.  in  education. 


Age  group :  4  to  6. 

Prekindergarten,  classes  9   a.m.  to   11:30 
ajn. 


O.E.O.    CORE    HEAD    START 

Director,  Miss  Annette  Triquere,  Common 
Branch  certification  as  teacher  and  elemen- 
tary supervisor.  Teacher  Glen  Head  Public 
Schools. 

Consultant:  Marguerite  Rhodes,  preschool 
and  early  childhood  consultant.  New  York 
City  Public  Schools. 

Age  group:  4  to  5. 

Prekindergarten  classes  9  ajn.  to  12:30 
pjn. 


School 


1.  Marshall... 

2.  Luilum... 

3.  Jackson 

4.  Jackson 

i.  Washinftton 

6.  Fulton 

7.  Franklin . . 

8.  Franklin.. 

9.  Prospect.. - 


CE    C      W    CTTA   V> 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


School 

CE 

C 

W 

CT 

TA 

VI 

1.  Marshall 

18 
17 
16 
16 

18 
17 
16 
16 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 

1 

4  to  5. 

2.  Marshall . 

3  to  5. 

3.  Marshall 

3  toS. 

4.  Marshall 

3  to  4. 

'  Enrollment  and  staff. 

Symbols:  CE,  class  enrollment;  C,  colored;  W,  white;  CT,  certified  teachers;  TA,  teacher  aids,  all  were  education 
or  literature  majors;  V,  volunteer  senior  high  students. 

Note.— Volunteers'  programs  varied. 

Comparison  of  Prekindergarten  Programs 


program  board  of  education 

At  9  to  9:20:  Opening  circle,  discussion 
planning,  sharing,  (finger  play  poem  or 
song). 

At  9:20  to  10:00:  Work  play  period. 

At  10  to  10:20:  Outdoor  play. 

At  10:20  to  10:40:  Snack. 

At  10:40  to  11:00:  Storytlme. 

At  11  to  11:15:  Rest. 

At  11:15  to  11:25:  Rhythm. 

At  11:30:  Dismissal. 

ENROLLMENT 

White 117 

Colored 47 

Total 184 

cost 

Total   cost $7,850.00 

Per  pupil  cost 47.8658 

Local    tax    cost 47.8658 


If  all  pupils  were  In  board  of  education 
operation,  cost  to  taxpayer:  $47.8658X231  = 
111,056. 


PROGRAM    CORE 

At  9  to  10:  Free  play. 

At  10  to  10:03:  Clean  up. 

At  10:00  to  10:15:  Juice  and  snack. 

At  10:15  to  10:30:  Bathroom. 

At  10:30  to  11:00  Outdoors. 

At  11  to  11:15:  Rest. 

At  11:15  to  11:30:  Music. 

At  11:30  to  11:50:  Storytlme. 

At  11:50  to  12:00:  Wash  up. 

At  12  to  12:30:  Lunch. 

At  12:30  to  12:45:  Discussion. 


ENROLLMENT 


White. - 
Colored. 


0 
67 


Total 67 

cost 

Total    cost >.  $10,764.00 

Per  pupil   cost 160.  6567 

Local   tfiz  cost 25.  2239 


Federal  tax  cost. 


$135. 4328 


If  all  pupils  were  In  OEO  Operation  Head 
Start,  cost  to  taxpayer:  $160.6567X231  = 
$37,112. 


Basically  there  were  three  fundamental 
differences  in  the  two  programs: 

1.  Cost  to  the  taxpayer:  OEO  Heeid  Start 
Program,  per  pupil  cost:  $160.66.  Board  of 
education  program,  per  pupil  cost  $47.87. 
average  to  taxpayer:  $112.79  per  pupil. 


2.  Education:  OEO,  CORE  program  had  an 
additional  1  hour  and  15  minutes  which  was 
essentially  devoted  to  a  free  lunch  period. 

3.  Segregation:  Pupils  In  the  OEO,  CORE 
program  were  all  colored  and  were  from 
"poor"  neighborhoods. 


It  appears  that  CORE  did  not  pur- 
posely screen  the  children  for  color  nor 
did  they  actually  screen  them  for  eco- 
nomic status.  Their  children  were  se- 
lected as  a  result  of  neighborhood  resi- 
dence. Most  of  the  pupils  came  from 
public  housing  and  CORE  took  for 
granted  that  this  automatically  qualified 
them  as  poor. 

My  staff  member  reported  to  me  that 
teaching  in  both  programs  was  excel- 
lent with  the  fine  utilization  of  the 
teacher  aids  for  individual  attention.  It 
was  further  reported  that  Eleanor  Tol- 
bert  in  the  CORE  program  and  Patricia 
Dawson  in  the  board  of  education  pro- 
gram were  fine  early  childhood  teachers. 

The  CORE  program  was  unique  in  that 
it  employed  volunteer  workers.  These 
were  volunteers  in  the  truest  definition 
of  the  word  and  not  paid  volunteers,  as 
are  hired  in  the  so-called  VISTA 
program. 

Finally,  it  was  reported  to  me  that  both 
programs  were  well  planned  for  variation 
In  group  interest  and  changes  in  weather 
conditions.  Neither  of  the  programs 
charged  any  tuition  fee  and  were  avail- 
able to  all. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wydler]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
proposed  a  unique  antidropout  program 
on  the  elementary  school  level,  called 
Project  Prevention,  to  be  conducted  with 
Federal  financial  assistance  during  the 
summer  months. 

The  program  which  I  have  proposed 
would  aim  at  correcting  reading  deflcien-. 
cies  in  grades  1  through  4.  Educators 
agree  that  if  a  child's  reading  disability 
is  not  identified  and  corrected  by  the 
fourth  grade  there  is  a  good  chance  he 
or  she  will  drop  out  of  high  school  before 
grade  11. 

Reading  sldlls  are  the  key  to  preven- 
tion of  high  school  dropouts.  All  studies 
of  the  problem  indicate  that  the  most 
noticeable  trait  of  the  dropout  is  his  hos- 
tility toward  and  fear  of  learning.  Read- 
ing is  the  key  to  learning.  When  the 
child  cannot  read  with  ease,  he  becomes 
annoyed,  frustrated,  and — finally — ac- 
tively hostile  to  reading  and  learning. 
And  then  he  drops  out.  A  Maryland 
school  survey  revealed  that  36  percent  of 
all  high  school  dropouts  tested  on  a  third 
to  sixth  grade  reading  level. 

Not  all  of  Project  Prevention's  summer 
program  would  be  classwork  since  a 
well-balanced  program  of  recreation, 
games,  and  other  constructive  activity 
would  serve  to  make  the  remedial  in- 
struction more  palatable  and  therefore 
more  effective.  A  staff  of  fully  trained 
reading  specialists,  psychologists,  soci- 
ologists, and  other  personnel  would  be 
necessary  to  provide  the  proerram  with 
the  firm  and   intelligent   leadership  it 
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would  require.  Children  would  be  in- 
vited to  join  the  program  by  school 
authorities  working  with  the  parents 
and  the  child's  teacher.  A  trained  staff 
member  would  work  with  the  family  to 
provide  the  background  it  would  need  to 
help  their  child  obtain  greatest  benefit 
from  the  program. 

Financing  the  program  would  be  on  a 
Federal-to-State  grant  basis.  A  State 
would  submit  a  plan  to  the  U.S.  OflBce  of 
Education  to  implement  Project  Preven- 
tion in  the  existing  school  systemis  of  the 
State.  The  funds  could  be  made  avail- 
able under  part  2  of  the  Wydler  educa- 
tional program  establishing  an  educa- 
tional assistance  trust  fund.  A  bill  to 
establish  such  a  fund  was  introduced  by 
me  on  October  5.  The  bill  would  make 
a  share  of  Federal  revenues  available  to 
a  State  on  a  fixed  formula.  Part  1  of 
my  comprehnsive  plan  was  for  tuition 
tax  credits  to  give  those  paying  tuition 
a  reduction  in  income  taxes  and  was  in- 
troduced last  spring. 

My  plan  for  supplemental  education  is 
a  sound,  locally  controlled  education 
program.  It  is  not  a  poverty  program, 
although  a  good  many  of  those  affected 
would  be  from  the  poverty  group. 

A  dropout  is  committing  economic 
suicide.  Operation  Head  Start  has 
shown  that  preschool  education  can  be 
useful.  My  program  would  carry  this 
work  on  in  regular  education  channels. 

There  are  precedents  for  Project  Pre- 
vention. In  addition  to  operation  Head 
Start,  there  are  the  North  Carolina  sum- 
mer State-sponsored  Governor's  school 
for  gifted  children,  the  summer  pro- 
grams presently  conducted  at  the  Stew- 
art School  in  Garden  City,  and  Project 
Up-Llft  in  Harlem,  sponsored  by 
Haryou-ACT.  Recently  New  York  City 
announced  a  program  devoting  up  to 
40  percent  of  its  time  to  reading  correc- 
tion. 

I  consulted  with  two  prominent  and 
experienced  educators  living  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  in  formu- 
lating my  proposal.  They  were  Dr.  John 
L.  David,  of  288  Peters  Avenue,  East 
Meadow,  presently  adjunct  professor  of 
education  at  Hofstra  University  and 
director  of  pupil  personnel  services  for 
the  South  Huntington  Schools;  and  Dr. 
Joseph  P.  Eulie,  of  723  Park  Lane  South, 
Franklin  Square,  former  chairman  of  the 
social  studies  department  at  Elmont 
Memorial  High  School,  and  currently  the 
associate  professor  of  history  and  edu- 
cation and  coordinator  of  student  teach- 
ers at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
at  New  Paltz. 

I  hope  to  organize  a  ssnnposium  on  this 
program  for  supplemental  education  at 
one  of  our  local  universities  to  explore 
ways  to  make  the  program  most  effective 
and  to  make  recommendations  for  Fed- 
eral legislation.  I  will  draft  Project 
Prevention  legislation  with  the  aid  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee for  introduction  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

■■  I  have  fully  explained  this  proposal  In 
a  letter  to  Congressman  Albert  H.  Qinx, 
chairman  of  the  House  Republican  edu- 
cation task  force. 


The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

October  18,  1966. 

DxAK  Chairman  Quix:  The  flow  of  con- 
structive and  sound  educational  proposals 
which  have  emanated  from  the  unit  you  so 
ably  chair  has  been  a  source  of  Immense 
personal  gratification  to  me  as  a  member  of 
the  Task  Force  on  Education.  The  fabulous 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  New  York, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  Is  an 
area  maintaining  a  deep  and  well-informed 
Interest  In  all  aspects  of  education.  Because 
of  this  concerned  Interest,  and  because  of 
my  own  Involvement  In  the  problems  of 
modern  education  as  both  a  parent  and  a 
legislator,  I  have  greeted  with  g^eat  enthusi- 
asm all  of  the  reports  of  our  task  force. 

I  have  also  looked  with  expectation  toward 
the  administration  for  additional  programs 
of  Improved  educational  techniques,  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  start  well-begun  In  Project 
Head  Start.  But  even  after  continuous  prod- 
ding by  educators  and  legislators^  and  after 
a  White  House  Conference  on  Education,  no 
further  steps  have  been  announced  as  being 
under  consideration.  And  there  is  a  great 
need  for  such  additional  steps. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  in  edu- 
cation today  Is  that  of  the  high  school  drop- 
out. Knowledge  of  its  existence  Is  legion,  but 
solutions  of  It  are  not  nearly  so  commonly 
spoken  of.  The  conventional  strategy  is  to 
dissuade  the  potential  dropout  from  the  act 
in  an  llth-hour  plea  which  offers  him  Job- 
training,  a  work-whlle-ln-school  plan,  and 
other  inducements  to  remain  in  school  until 
graduation.  But  these  measures  do  not  even 
come  close  to  eliminating  the  problem :  even 
the  dissuaded  dropout  is  likely  to  raise  a 
family  In  which  the  whole  dropout  cycle  will 
repeat  itself. 

In  a  recent  data  survey  of  Maryland  school 
dropouts,  it  w&B  found  that  the  fathers  of 
63  percent  of  the  dropouts  attended  school 
for  no  more  than  9  years,  and  that,  of  the 
mothers,  57  percent  never  went  past  the  9th 
grade  either.'  The  dropout's  problem  Is 
obviously  not  one  of  making  a  ruinous  choice, 
but  rather,  of  succumbing  to  forces  which 
have  troubled  him  for  years.  Forces  such 
as  antipathy  toward  school,  fear  of  learning, 
dislike  of  academic  disciplines.  And  these 
do  not  develop  in  the  1  or  2  years  before  the 
majority  of  dropouts  leave  school  after 
grades  10  or  ll.» 

The  key  to  this  problem's  solution  lies  not 
In  action  on  the  high  school  or  Junior  high 
school  levels,  but  rather  In  the  elementary, 
or  grammar  school.  By  the  time  the  drop- 
out hears  ballplayers,  politicians,  and  edu- 
cators urge  him  to  stay  in  school,  It's  too 
late. 

What  Is  the  dropout  like?  A  composite 
portrait  might  run  something  like  this:  a 
quiet  boy,  about  16  or  17  years  old,  living 
with  his  parents.  His  parents  live  together. 
His  father  is  likely  as  not  an  unskilled  or 
semiskilled  laborer,  or  a  merchant,  who 
never  finished  high  school.  He  has  no  Job 
outside  of  school,  takes  little  or  no  part  in 
athletics  or  extracurricular  activities.  He 
has  average  or  below  average  mental  ability, 
and  his  achievements  in  school  are  less  than 
normal.  He  makes  poor  grades,  usually 
flunking  up  to  four  subjects  In  the  term 
prior  to  dropping  out.  He  always  moved 
ahead  with  his  class;  he  was  never  "left 
back."  He  dislikes  school,  teachers,  and 
doesn't  feel  comfortable  In  a  classroom.  He 
hates  to  read.  He  is  afraid  to  speak  in  class. 
He  panics  during  exams.  Neither  parent  can 
help  him,  so  he  Is  alone.     There  are  few 


*  Report  of  the  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Education:  The  White  House  Conference  on 
Education. 

*  Leonard  M.  Miller,  "The  Dropout:  Schools 
Search  for  Clues  to  His  Problems,"  School 
Life.  May  1963. 

•Ibid. 


books  at  home;  his  parents  don't  like  to  read 
either.  He  is  afraid,  and  very  much  alone  in 
his  fear.  His  parents  are  against  his  dropping 
out,  but  it  makes  no  difference  to  him  at 
that  point.* 

So  the  dropout  is  alone,  and  fears  learning, 
and  hates  to  read.  And  he  drops  out,  stili 
alone,  and  very  much  afraid. 

I  believe,  in  agreement  with  many  promi- 
nent  educators,  that  this  fear  of  learning  !■ 
the  basis  for  the  dropout  problem.  I  fur- 
ther  concur  in  the  opinion  of  many  educa- 
tors  that  a  lack  of  reading  abUlty  is  the 
cause  of  this  fear  of  learning.  Statistics 
bear  this  out:  In  that  same  Maryland  study 
previously  mentioned,  36  percent  of  all  drop- 
outs read  on  a  third  to  sixth  grade  reading 
level,  and  10  percent  read  on  a  level  below 
the  third  grade. 

All  studies  of  this  problem  indicate  that 
the  most  noticeable  trait  of  the  dropout  \a 
his  hostility  to  and  fear  of  learning.  Read- 
ing is  the  key  to  learning.  When  the  child 
cannot  read  with  ease,  he  becomes  annoyed, 
frustrated,  and — finally — actively  hostile  to 
reading  and  learning.  And  then  he  drops 
out.  This  frustration  builds  from  year  to 
year  from  the  time  the  child  begins  to  learn 
to  read  in  the  first  grade.'' 

Most  educators  in  the  field  agree  that  If  a 
child's  reading  disability  Is  not  identified  and 
corrected  by  the  fourth  grade,  there  Is  a  good 
chance  that  he  or  she  will  drop  out  of  high 
school  before  grade  11. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  condition  by  at 
least  making  an  attempt  to  break  the  vicloxis 
cycle  of  the  dropout,  I  would  urge  the 
House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Education 
to  Immediately  begin  considering  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  sununer  remedial  program  for 
children  in  grades  1,  2,  3,  and  4  to  correct 
reading  disability  and  to  provide  an  en- 
riched educational  experience  for  children 
who,  if  otherwise  left  alone,  would  scon 
become  very  much  alone  and  very  much 
afraid. 

I  propose  that  this  program  be  called 
Project  Prevention,  Inasmuch  as  It  will- 
hopefully — prevent  a  high  Incidence  of  drop- 
outs. 

This  program  would  be  of  from  6  to  8 
weeks'  duration  during  the  summer  months, 
being  conducted  by  regular  qualified  ele- 
mentary schoolteachers  in  the  existing 
school  structures  across  the  Nation.  It  would 
be  administered  by  Individual  school  dis- 
tricts, under  the  supervision  of  the  respec- 
tive State  departments  of  education.  The 
Federal  Goverrunent  would  provide  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  project  upon  submission 
of  a  suitable  plan  of  action  to  the  U.S. 
Ofllce  of  Education  by  State  authorities. 
It  would  be  an  educational  rather  than  a 
poverty  program,  although  a  good  many  of 
those  it  would  help  are  In  the  low  family  in- 
come category. 

Let  it  be  clearly  tmderstood  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  civil  rights  bills  of  1957.  1960,  and 
1964  or  the  voting  rights  bill  of  1965  be 
abrogated  If  the  program  functions  properly. 
No  segregated  schools,  or  school  districts 
under  indictment  by  a  Federal  grand  Jury 
for  a  civil  rights  violation,  would  be  eli^ble 
for  funds.  

The  basic  purpose  of  the  program  would  be 
to  correct  reading  and  related  deficiencies 
before  the  critical  fifth  year  of  schooling. 
This  would  be  accomplished  by  a  basic  cur- 
riculvun  of  remedial  help  In  reading  and 
speech.    Special  training  programs  must  be 


♦  Consultation  with  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Kulle, 
former  chairman  of  the  social  studies  de- 
partment at  Elmont  Memorial  High  School, 
Elmont,  N.Y.,  at  Mlneola,  N.Y,.  on  August 
19, 1965. 

•Consultation  with  Dr.  John  L.  David, 
director  of  Pupil  Personnel  Services  for  the 
South  Huntington  Schools,  at  Mlneola,  N.Y., 
on  August  19, 1965. 
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made  available  on  an  inservice  basis  to 
educate  the  regular  teachers  in  the  most 
ecacacious  methods  of  teaching  In  Project 
Prevention.  In  addition,  a  complete  staff 
of  fully  trained  and  experienced  reading 
Bpeclalists,  sociologists,  psychologists,  and 
other  personnel  must  be  part  of  the  project 
to  provide  the  firm  and  Intelligent  leader- 
ship so  very  necessary  In  enterprises  of  this 
kind.  Because  of  the  need  for  carefully 
trained  and  prepared  workers,  volunteers 
would  only  be  used  in  an  auxiliary  capacity. 

By  no  means  would  this  Project  Preven- 
tion be  a  mere  extension  of  the  school  year. 
Sununer  Is  summer,  and  relaxation — even 
for  8-year-olds — is  necessary.  I  believe  that 
a  well-balanced  program  of  recreation,  games, 
and  other  constructive  activity  would  serve 
to  make  the  remedial  instruction  more  pal- 
atable and  therefore  more  effective. 

Children  with  disabilities  would  be  in- 
vited to  join  the  program  by  school  authori- 
ties after  consultations  among  the  child's 
teacher,  parents,  and  school  authorities.  A 
trained  staff  member  would  be  assigned  to 
work  with  each  family  during  the  course  of 
their  child's  participation  In  the  program 
to  insure  maximvun  retentive  benefits.  It  is 
neither  our  right  nor  responsibility  to  barge 
unwanted  and  uninvited  into  the  lives  of 
either  a  child  or  his  family.  Therefore,  this 
whole  program  would  hinge  on  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  parents.  And  it  has  been  proven 
that  parents,  when  faced  with  a  crisis  In 
their  child's  life,  will  become  aware  of  the 
best  course  to  take  for  the  child.  Family  life 
has  much  to  do  with  each  child's  academic 
and  behavioral  deportment.  If  a  problem 
in  the  home  environment  can  at  least  be 
identified,  the  benefits  of  the  project  to  the 
child  will  not  be  negated. 

Physical  disabilities  are  often  responsible 
for  those  In  reading  and  speech.  A  com- 
plete and  thorough  physical  examination  of 
every  child  In  Project  Prevention  would  be 
required.  The  ciu^ory  examination  usually 
provided  by  school  authorities  is  insuflaclent 
to  disclose  any  physical  defects  which  would 
cause  a  reading  disability.  An  eye  ailment, 
even  though  minor,  can  retard  reading  prog- 
ress. A  child  who  does  not  see  the  black- 
board clearly  will  soon  lose  interest  in  learn- 
ing, and  then  the  syndrome  start.  Success 
in  this  area  has  been  evidenced  in  Project 
Head  Start. 

Extensive  testing  programs,  administered 
and  formulated  by  each  individual  school 
district  but  conforming  to  a  statewide  mini- 
mum standard,  should  be  required  on  a  year- 
round  basis  of  those  districts  participating  in 
Project  Prevention  so  as  to  facilitate  Identifi- 
cation of  problem  readers  and  the  so-called 
underachlevers.  No  Federal  test  should  be 
required,  and  the  respective  State  depart- 
ments of  education  should  establish  the 
guidelines  for  the  testing  programs  of  the 
Individual  districts  participating.  This 
would,  of  course,  be  part  of  the  project's  ap- 
propriation. 

Such  a  summer  program  is  not  novel. 
EccleslEistes  tells  us  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,  and  this  is  so.  But  it  is 
novel  In  this  form.  Other  similar  and  re- 
lated efforts  have  shown  that  a  program  like 
Project  Prevention  Is  both  feasible  and  nec- 
essary. 

Project  Head  Start  has  met  with  success 
with  the  children  Involved,  although  the 
redtape  has  bogged  down  the  program  In 
many  areas  and  has  detracted  from  Its  value. 
But  while  Head  Start  has  an  economic  basis. 
Project  Prevention  must  be  founded  strictly 
on  need — need  for  correction.  It  is  a  sound, 
locally  controlled  educational  program. 

Summer  programs  are  currently  in  use  in 
many  school  districts,  but  constitute  In  most 
cases  only  a  kind  of  free  day  camp.  Nature 
study,  cartoons,  and  baseball  are  stressed. 
There  is,  however,  a  rather  progressive  effort 
taking  place  in  Garden  City,  N.Y.,  in  the 
Fourth    Congressional    District,    wherein    a 


limited  number  of  children  are  exposed  to  a 
learning  experience  similar  to  that  described 
In  the  foregoing.  However,  the  emphasis  in 
this  and  other  programs  like  it  is  on  the  ex- 
ceptionally gifted  and  Intelligent  child  with 
enrichment  and  accelerated  mental  develop- 
ment as  the  keynote.  The  average  or  below 
average  child  has  little  or  no  place  in  these 
projects.  The  Cleveland  plan.  In  operation 
for  many  years  In  that  Ohio  city,  has  like 
aspects,  but  does  provide  a  year-round  re- 
medial program.  In  North  Carolina,  the 
summer  State-sponsored  Governor's  School 
in  Raleigh  is  another  program  for  gifted 
young  people  on  the  secondary  school  level. 
Begun  some  years  back  by  Gov.  Terry  San- 
ford,  it  has  achieved  a  great  success. 

Project  Up-Llft,  conducted  by  the  HAR- 
YOU-ACT organization  •  in  New  York  City's 
Harlem,  is  more  an  effort  to  keep  children  off 
the  streets  than  to  correct  reading  and  other 
deficiencies.  Emphasis  and  direct  action  on 
grades  1  through  4  is  lacking  In  this  and 
other  programs,  although  there  is  remedial 
reading  as  a  part  of  the  total  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  details  to  be 
worked  out.  There  Is  much  that  I,  as  a  lay- 
man, might  have  overlooked  or  not  evalu- 
ated. But  we  must  make  a  start,  and  I  offer 
Project  Prevention  as  a  possible  starting 
point.  One-half  of  our  Nation  is  aged  under 
25  years.  We  must  start  now  for  them  and 
for  their  children. 

I  look  forward  to  your  comments,  and  to 
dlsscussing  this  with  you  in  the  near  futtire. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  Wtdler, 
Member  of  Congress. 


U.S.  WORLD  FOOD  STUDY 
.COMMISSION 

Mr.  HA'TiTi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  October  14,  the  House  Repub- 
lican task  force  on  agriculture  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  bipartisan 
U.S.  World  Food  Study  Commission  to 
plan  the  future  U.S.  role  in  the  ap- 
proaching world  food  crisis. 

This  18-member  Commission  would  be 
made  up  of  8  Congressmen  and  10  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  President — 
these  10  from  the  Agriculture  and  State 
Departments,  universities,  and  other 
agricultural  groups. 

The  Commission  would  study  world 
food  and  agricultural  needs,  coordinate 
present  U.S.  agricultural  and  food  assist- 
ance programs,  and  recommend  ways  in 
which  U.S.  agriculture  could  help  meet 
both  U.S.  and  world  food  needs  in  the 
future. 

I  am  encouraged  and  deeply  gratified 
with  the  widespread  approval  which  this 
proposal  is  receiving  both  within  and 
outside  of  Congress.  While  the  meas- 
ure is  rapidly  gaining  support  in  the 
House,  the  numerous  inquiries  and  com- 
ments about  it  which  we  continue  to  re- 
ceive daily,  indicate  a  growing  public 
recognition  of  the  need  for  a  realistic 


and  responsible  approach'  toward  meet- 
ing this  world  challenge. 

Through  the  U.S.  World  Food  Study 
and  Coordinating  Commission,  one  of  the 
major  problems  of  our  time  could  be 
dealt  with  on  a  sound  and  rational  basis, 
while  at  the  same  time,  U.S.  agriculture 
might  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
enjoying  a  new  economic  vitality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  legislation  to 
create  this  Commission  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  more  than  60 
Members,  and  is  strongly  endorsed  by 
16  others.  The  names  of  those  16  Mem- 
bers follow: 

John  F.  Baldwin,  Jr. 

Alphonzo  Bell. 

Don  H.  Clausen. 

Del  Clawson. 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 

Charles  S.  Gubser. 

Craig  Hosmer. 

Glenard  p.  Lipscomb. 

James  H.  Quillen. 

Ed  Reinecke. 

Howard  W.  Robison. 

Herman  Schneebeli. 

H.  Allen  Smith. 

Charles  M.  Teague. 

James  B.  Utt. 

J.  Arthur  Younger. 


•  Prank  L.  Stanley,  Jr.,  "Half -Way  Progress 
Report  of  Project  Up-Lift,"  August  1965, 
HARYOU-ACT. 


ADEQUATE  MEDICAL  CARE  FOR 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  HAT  ill.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  "doctor 
in  the  House"  and  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  after  interviewing 
returnees  from  southeast  Asia,  having  a 
son-in-law  there,  and  learning  during 
my  "last  trip  there — late  1962 — and  from 
individual  physicians  of  the  AID  and /or 
Department  of  State  USCOM  plan  for 
bilateral  care  of  our  special  forces  and 
the  Vietnamese  civilians;  I  called  upon 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Defense — Health  and 
Medical — and  the  three  surgeons  general 
of  the  uniformed  military  forces  for  an 
analysis  of  their  bilateral  effort  to  supply 
the  South  Vietnamese  civilians  and  our 
own  forces  with  adequate  medical  care. 
This  has  become  most  intriguing  and  of 
the  greatest  interest,  in  view  of  our  rapid 
buildup  "without  mobilizing  the  Re- 
serves, Guard  units,  or  declaring  any  t3TJe 
of  an  emergency." 

Much  of  the  information  is  classified, 
but  I  can  assure  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress that  adequate  and  bilateral  effort 
is  being  made  in  the  true  tradition  of 
keeping  the  most  able-bodied  men  on  the 
front  line,  and  at  the  same  time  provid- 
ing the  best  medical  care  for  our  sick  and 
wounded,  as  well  as  battle  casualties,  in 
our  effort  to  aid  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  their  fight  for  freedom,  concomitant 
with  our  Nation's  tradition.  My  hat  \a 
off  to  the  surgeons  general,  to  the  men 
and  women  of  medicine  and  Its  ancillary 
branches,  as  well  as  to  the  Vietnamese 
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themselves,  who  are  doing  the  best  pos- 
sible job,  in  view  of  the  number  of  cas- 
ualties, the  savagery  of  the  guerrilla- 
type  warfare  and  their  diversity  of  train- 
ing. I  predict  that  soon,  facilities,  train- 
ing, materiel,  and  personnel  will  com- 
plete the  ideal  job  as  we  would  have  it  at 
home,  which  is  indeed  the  beacon  light 
and  acme  of  worldwide  professional  ca- 
pability at  this  time, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  by  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  Rear  Adm. 
Robert  B.  Brown,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
recommissioning  of  the  U.S.S.  Repose 
AH-16  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  Octo- 
ber 16,  sets  forth  beautifully  the  bilateral 
effort  that  is  being  made,  to  say  nothing 
of  recreating  for  all  who  would  read  the 
history  of  the  Repose  and  hospital  ships 
in  general,  to  say  nothing  of  close  sup- 
port of  the  seamen  and  our  allies  aroimd 
the  world.    I  think  all  will  be  interested : 

Remarks  by  Rear  Adm.  Robert  B.  Brown, 
Medical  Cokps,  USN,  Surgeon  General 
and  chief.  bureau  of  medicine  and  sur- 
GERY AT  Commissioning  of  U.S.S.  "Repose" 
(AH-16),  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

It  was  with  great  i}ersonal  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional pride  and  gratification  that  I  re- 
ceived Secretary  Nltze's  Invitation  to  speak 
at  the  commissioning  of  the  U.S.S.  Repose. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  three  of 
our  flue  hospital  ships — two  In  World  War 
n,  and  one.  this  very  one.  In  Korea.  Mr. 
Nltze's  Invitation  reached  me  In  Hawaii  as  I 
was  returning  from  a  visit  to  our  medical 
facilities  In  Vietnam  and  the  western  Pa- 
cific, more  firmly  convinced  than  ever  of  the 
great  contributions  a  hospital  ship  wlU  make 
to  the  medical  support  of  our  important 
military  operations  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  concept  of  a  floating  hospital  is  not 
a  recent  one;  In  fact,  hospital  ships  can  be 
traced  back  to  1741  when  the  English  fleet 
Invaded  Cartagena.  Commodore  Prehle 
gave  the  American  Navy  Its  first  hospital 
ship  during  the  war  with  Tripoli.  When  the 
fieet  left  SlcUy  In  1803,  the  U.S.S.  Intrepid 
was  left  behind  to  serve  as  a  hospital.  The 
fleet  returned  2  months  later,  and  the  In- 
trepid resumed  her  place  as  a  ship  of  the 
line.  True,  this  flrst  hospital  ship  was  cre- 
ated by  designation  rather  than  planning, 
but  a  hospital  ship  nonetheless. 

Regulations  for  hospital  ships  were  pub- 
lished In  1818,  but  It  was  not  untU  the  Civil 
War  that  these  vessels  again  appeared  with 
the  fleet.  Perhaps  the  most  famovis  of  this 
era  is  the  Red  Rover,  captured  from  the  Con- 
federates and  converted  to  a  Navy  hospital 
ship.  Commodore  Foote  described  her  as 
"the  most  complete  thing  of  the  kind  that 
ever  floated  •  •  •  the  Icebox  holds  over  300 
tons.  She  has  bathrooms.  laundry,  elevator 
for  the  sick  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  deck, 
amputating  room,  nine  different  water  clos- 
ets, g&uze  blinds  to  the  windows  to  keep  the 
cinders  and  smoke  from  annoying  the  sick, 
two  separate  kitchens  for  sick  and  well,  a 
reg^ular  corps  of  nurses,  and  two  water  closets 
for  every  deck." 

There  followed  a  succession  of  hospital 
ships,  converted  from  liners,  each  an  Im- 
provement over  Its  predecessor.  When  the 
U.S.S.  Relief  joined  the  fleet  In  World  War  I. 
it  was  the  flrst  ship  of  our  Navy  which  had 
been  constructed  at  the  outset  for  hospital 
purposes. 

At  the  start  of  World  War  11,  the  Navy 
had  two  hospital  ships  In  commission,  the 
Solace  and  the  Relief.  The  Solace  was  at 
Pearl  Harbor  when  the  Japanese  made  their 
Infamous  attack  and  she  served  most  capably 
in  caring  for  casualties.  At  the  height  of 
World  War  n  the  Navy  manned  a  fleet  of  18 
hospital  ships  and  Included  in  these  were 
the  6  of  the  Haven  class,  of  which  the  Re- 
pose is  one.    These  ships  were  designed  and 


built  from  the  hull  up  as  800-bed  modern 
hospitals. 

Three  of  these  fine  ships  served  during  the 
Korean  war,  the  Repose,  the  Consolation,  and 
the  Haven.  Each  was  equipped  with  a  hell- 
copter  landing  platform,  a  recommendation 
of  Vice  Adm.  Joel  T.  Boone,  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  naval  medical  officers. 
Casualties  could  now  be  flown  directly  from 
the  battlefront  to  a  floating  hospital  facility 
where  they  received  definitive  medical  and 
surgical  care,  frequently  only  20  to  30 
minutes  after  they  were  wounded.  Initial 
evacuation  by  helicopter,  immediate  and 
thorough  professional  care  on  the  hospital 
ship,  and  further  evacuation  to  shore-based 
hospitals  by  trained  aeromedlcal  teams,  un- 
doubtedly saved  hundreds  of  American  lives. 

When  the  Haven  was  placed  in  the  reserve 
fleet  in  1957,  to  function  as  a  dockslde  hos- 
pital at  Long  Beach,  it  marked  the  first  time 
since  the  Civil  War  that  the  U.S.  Navy  lacked 
the  capability  of  a  complete  and  modern 
floating  hospital,  a  medical  facility  that 
could  be  underway  to  an  area  of  need  within 
a  few  hours  after  the  call  for  help  went  forth. 

When  the  Repose  sails  for  Vietnam  she  not 
only  will  be  adding  another  Illustrious  chap- 
ter to  her  long  career  of  humanitarian  serv- 
ice, but  her  new  "facelifting"  will  provide 
American  servicemen  with  the  flnest  and 
most  advanced  medical  treatment  In  history. 
Scores  of  men  working  around  the  clock  at 
this  shipyard  have  completely  overhauled  the 
gallant  veteran  of  World  War  n  and  Korea. 
They  have  probed,  painted,  and  polished  her 
until  she  looks  like  new.  And  she  Is  liter- 
ally better  than  ever. 

The  Repose  is  provided  with  the  most  re- 
cent hospital  equipment  and  supplies  and 
with  a  superbly  quallfled  staff.  Her  medical 
spaces  are  designed  and  located  to  afford 
centralized  functions  and  to  guarantee  max- 
lm\im  patient-care  beneflts.  She  Is  truly  a 
modern  diagnostic  and  treatment  facility. 
Her  helicopter  pad  can  receive  the  heavier 
craft  now  In  use.  If  the  weather  precludes 
patient  transportation  by  air,  ambulatory 
patients  can  come  aboard  by  way  of  one  of 
four  ladders  and  electrically  driven  hoists 
will  bring  litter  patients  aboard. 

There  are  two  crews  aboard  the  Repose: 
the  crew  responsible  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  ship  is  commanded  by 
Captain  Maher  and  Includes  16  officers  and 
200  enlisted  personnel;  the  750-bed  hospital 
is  commanded  by  Captain  Engle,  and  Is 
staffed  by  24  physicians,  3  dentists,  7  Medical 
Service  Corps  officers,  2  chaplains,  29  nurses 
and  250  hospital  corpsmen  and  dental 
technicians. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  basic  facili- 
ties and  capabilities  of  a  large  modern  hos- 
pital, the  Repose  will  carry  several  Innova- 
tions to  frontline  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
For  years  the  Navy  has  pioneered  In  the  pres- 
ervation of  blood  by  freezing.  As  yet  we 
have  not  used  frozen  blood  In  Vietnam  but 
we  will  have  the  capability  for  storing  and 
reconstituting  frozen  blood  aboard  this  ship. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  Is  an  addi- 
tional means  of  meeting  peak  requirements; 
It  Is  a  supplement  not  a  replacement  for  the 
effective  whole  blood  program  that  has  been 
and  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Army  medi- 
cal laboratory  In  Japan.  Frozen  blood  can 
be  stored  for  an  Indefinite  period  of  time 
and  reconstituted,  ready  for  use,  within  a 
matter  of  minutes. 

The  Repose  will  carry  a  portable  pump- 
oxygenator.  aja  artificial  heart,  with  the 
trained  personnel  to  utilize  It.  The  feasi- 
bility and  importance  of  repairing  damaged 
blood  vessels  in  the  arms  and  legs  In  forward 
medical  facilities  was  definitely  established 
during  the  Korean  war.  We  believe  It  should 
now  be  determined  whether  a  front-line 
capability  to  artificially  support  the  circula- 
tion of  the  patient  and  do  direct  siirgery  on 
the  heart  (and  the  large  vessels  connected  to 
it)  is  also  important. 


Aboard  the  Repose  will  be  the  most  mod- 
ern  laboratory  equipment.  Included  In  the 
advanced  diagnostic  techniques  available  is 
the  one  which  utilizes  an  antlgen-antllxxly 
reaction  and  a  fluorescent  dye  to  rapidly 
Identify  the  causative  organisms  of  such  dis- 
eases as  tuberculosis  and  malaria. 

Located  beneath  the  helipad  is  a  recom- 
pression chamber.  This  chamber  can  be  med 
for  treatment  of  flying  and  diving  casualties 
and  also  for  providing  oxygen  under  pressure 
for  the  treatment  of  certain  types  of  Infec- 
tion including  tetanus  and  gas  gangrene. 

Finally,  the  Repose  will  afford  an  Interest- 
ing opportunity  for  the  staff  to  participate 
In  the  civic  action  program.  When  the  work- 
load permits,  the  doctors,  nurses,  and  corps- 
men  will  be  able  to  go'  ashore,  into  the  vil- 
lages, help  and  train  the  local  people  to 
solve  their  medical  problems.  When  It  can 
be  done  without  Interfering  with  our  pri- 
mary mission,  care  and  treatment  of  the  slclc 
and  Injured  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
we  will  make  the  Repose  facilities  available 
for  training  selected  Vietnamese  doctors  and 
nurses.  Civic  action  activities  are  winning 
for  us  many  new  and  valuable  friends;  they 
also  provide  professionally  rewarding  outlets 
for  our  medical  department  personnel. 
Naval  medical  personnel  are  already  partici- 
pating in  civic  action  programs  vrlth  AID- 
USOM,  at  the  station  hospital  in  Saigon 
and  with  the  Marines. 

In  closing,  I  express  my  appreciation  to  all 
of  those  who  have  so  capably  planned  and 
accomplished  the  rebuilding  of  the  Repose. 
My  congratulations  and  best  wishes  go  with 
the  splendid  crews  that  have  been  selected 
to  operate  this  flne  ship  and  to  carry  out 
the  professional  duties  Inherent  in  the  mis- 
sion of  her  hospital. 


FEDERAL-STATE  TAX  SHARING 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  14,  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
11600,  to  establish  a  system  of  Federal- 
State  tax  sharing.  As  I  pointed  out  at 
that  time,  under  the  formula  of  this  bill 
about  $2.5  billion  would  be  returned  an- 
nually to  the  States  under  present  condi- 
tions and  the  amount  would  grow  as  the 
tax  base  grows.  The  State  governments 
are  given  complete  control  over  expendi- 
ture of  this  revenue.  Under  the  bill's 
formula  Kansas,  for  example,  would  re- 
ceive about  $24.5  million  which  could  be 
used  for  any  project  approved  by  the 
State. 

I  rise  today  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues the  part  played  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  legislation  by  my  own  con- 
stituents. Last  June,  when  most  of  those 
responding  to  my  periodic  poll  favored 
the  Federal  Government  sending  a  por- 
tion of  its  revenues  to  the  States,  I  de- 
cided it  was  time  for  tax-sharing  legis- 
lation to  be  drafted.  This  important 
bill  is  directly  in  line  with  the  wishes 
of  the  people  of  the  Third  District.  I 
am  bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  because  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  evidence  that  there  can  be 
meaningful  interchanges  between  Con- 
gressmen and  constituents  on  vital  legis- 
lative issues. 
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BICENTENNIAL  OF  ABIEL  ABBOT, 
FOUNDER  OF  THE  WORLD'S  FIRST 
TAX-SUPPORTED,  FREE  PUBLIC 
LIBRARY      IN      PETERBOROUGH, 

N.H. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
next  Sunday,  October  24,  there  will  be 
ceremonies  In  Peterborough,  N.H.,  to 
mark  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  Reverend  Abiel  Abbot  who,  in 
1833,  led  the  founding  of  the  first,  tax- 
supported,  free  public  library  in  the 
world.  Up  to  that  time,  free  public 
libraries  were  maintained  by  private 
charities  and  organizations  such  as 
churches,  privately  endowed  universities, 
monasteries,  corporations,  and  individual 
patrons. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Abiel  Abbot, 
however,  a  new  era  in  library  science  and 
public  policy  was  begun  on  April  9,  1833, 
when  the  town  of  Peterborough,  at  Mr. 
Abbot's  urging,  voted  to  establish  a  public 
library  supported  by  public  funds.  This 
action  placed  the  Peterborough  Town 
Library  in  a  unique  class  as  the  first 
library  in  the  world  not  only  to  be  pat- 
ronized by  all  the  people  but  also  sup- 
ported and  managed  by  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Abbot  was  a  truly  remarkable  man, 
filled  with  a  sense  of  public  service  which 
he  pursued  indefatigably  to  the  last- 
ing beneflts  of  his  fellow  man  then  and 
now. 

Born  in  Wilton,  N.H.,  December  14, 
1765,  he  came  to  Peterborough  in  1827 
when  he  was  61  to  become  the  minister 
of  the  Unitarian  Church.  He  was  a 
leader  in  many  efforts  to  improve  the 
community  and  the  original  library  he 
founded  was  primarily  for  children. 

He  also  created  and  made  available  to 
the  townspeople  a  ministerial  library  and 
a  Sunday  school  library.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  committee  and  founded 
a  county  common  school  association  and 
helped  to  establish  a  normal  school.  Mr. 
Abbot  also  worked  with  the  Lyceum 
movement  which  was  a  sort  of  adult  edu- 
cation program.  He  headed  the  Peter- 
borough Tree  Society,  which  planted 
many  shade  and  fruit  trees  in  the  town. 
He  conducted  numerous  experiments  in 
agriculture  and  was  a  noted  historian. 

During  the  active  years  of  his  minis- 
try—until 1839— and  during  his  retire- 
ment years— imtil  his  death  at  94  in 
1859— he  gave  generously  of  his  time  and 
money  to  numerous  worthy  causes. 

Sunday's  ceremonies  will  be  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Peterborough 
Historical  Society  and  the  principal 
speaker  is  to  be  Mr.  Samuel  Abbot  Smith, 
of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  a  great-great-grand- 
son of  Abiel  Abbot. 

It  is  an  honor  and  privilege  to  have 
this  opportunity  for  paying  tribute  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  memory 
of  so  influential  a  man  as  the  Reverend 
Abiel  Abbot.    That  his  work  continues  to 


flourish  and  grow,  enriching  the  whole  of 
our  society  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Derby,  presi- 
dent of  the  Peterborough  Historical  So- 
ciety. She  has  done  a  magniflcent  job  in 
organizing  this  tribute  and  bringing  be- 
fore the  public  knowledge  of  the  life  of 
Abiel  Abbot  and  his  pioneering  work  in 
Peterborough. 


THE      SECOND     DUBLIN      CONFER- 
ENCE—A       DECLARATION        FOR 

WORLD  PEACE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  October,  when  Pope 
Paul  was  in  New  York  to  issue  his  elo- 
quent appeal  for  world  peace  and  moral- 
ity before  the  United  Nations,  another 
event  of  great  significance  to  the  cause 
of  world  peace  occurred  in  Dublin,  N.H. 

This  was  the  Second  Dublin  Confer- 
ence held  just  20  years  after  the  First 
Dublin  Conference  once  again  under  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Mr. 
Grenville  Clark.  A  very  distinguished 
company  of  54  men  *nd  women  gathered 
under  the  general  c^irmanship  of  Pres- 
ident Kingman  Bre\vster,  of  Yale,  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  the  troubled  state 
of  the  world  after  20  years  of  seeking 
international  order  through  the  United 
Nations. 

The  reports  of  the  work  of  the  Second 
Dublin  Conference  were  blanketed  by  the 
publicity  given  to  the  Pope.  Therefore, 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  inserting  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  excellent  ac- 
count of  the  conference  which  appeared 
in  the  Peterborough  Transcript,  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Transcript,  the  text  of 
the  declaration  of  the  conference  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Transcript,  and  a  column 
by  the  distinguished  commentator  Max 
Freedman,  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star  on  October  10: 
Dublin  Declaration   Seeks  End  to  War — 

Supplements       Pope's       Message — World 

Peace  Plan  Nearly  Unanimous 

In  the  echoes  of  Pope  Paul's  thunderous 
world  peace  message  the  previous  day,  the 
Second  Dublin  Declaration  was  released 
Tuesday  morning  in  the  Alexander  James 
studio,  where  the  Dublin  conference  had 
been  meeting  since  early  Saturday. 

Almost  a  supplement  to  the  Pope's  plea 
for  peace  to  originate  in  the  hearts  of  man, 
the  statement  etched  the  outlines  of  "an 
efifective  world  organization  to  prevent  war." 

Of  the  54  conferees,  52  announced  that  they 
would  sign  the  declaration.  "The  other  two 
may  sign  at  any  time,  for  all  I  know,"  said 
conference  secretary  Grenville  Clark. 

In  1945,  30  of  48  delegates  signed  the  First 
Dublin  Declaration. 

Mr.  Clark  held  out  hope  that  the  con- 
ference's conclusions  would  encourage  more 
Interest  in  the  problem  of  reaching  and 
maintaining  peace. 

Sunday  the  group  sent  a  greeting  to  Pope 
Paul,  emphasizing  their  common  concern 
with  world  peace  through  universally  appli- 
cable law. 

The  first  declaration  was  presented  to 
President  Truman,  congressmen,  leaders  of 


other  nations  and  UJJ.  delegates.  Before 
such  distribution  of  the  second  declara- 
tion, however,  Mr.  Clark  announced  he  would 
make  soundings  of  the  "efficacy  of  the  docu- 
ment in  other  parts  of  the  world,"  and  if  the 
response  was  favorable,  a  Third  Dublin  Con- 
ference might  convene  in  3  or  4  months. 

Several  conferees  were  critical  of  the  decla- 
ration's approach,  even  while  praising  It. 

W.  H.  Perry,  onetime  Manchester  and  Con- 
cord newsman,  now  vice  president  of  the 
Center  for  Democratic  Institutions,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  told  his  colleagues  that  the 
document  was  hampered  by  a  "made  In 
America"  Imprint. 

"hearts  op  men" 

He  challenged  whether  the  message  would 
reach  the  "hearts  and  minds  of  men,"  an 
aspect  also  emphasized  by  clergymen  at  the 
conference. 

Kdgar  A.  Snow,  author  and  expert  on  Com- 
munist China,  who  had  flown  in  from  Ge- 
neva, attacked  the  document's  special  men- 
tion of  Red  China  and  was  Instrumental  in 
having  a  reference  to  China  toned  down. 

Although  urging  a  strengthened  U.N. 
charter  to  implement  its  recommendations 
(with  another  world  body  to  replace  the  U.N. 
if  it  failed),  the  declaration  pointed  out  six 
U.N.  deficiencies. 

Its  first  point  is  that  nations  having  one- 
foxirth  the  population  of  the  world  are  not 
in  the  U.N.,  an  obvious  suggestion  that 
China  should  have  U.N.  membership. 

Mr.  Snow  punctured  more  than  one  myth 
in  the  5-day  peace  discussion.  Although 
most  Americans  don't  believe  there  is  a  force 
in  the  world  such  as  "American  national- 
ism," or  "imperialism,"  as  Russia  and  China 
term  U.S.  military  activities,  many  nations 
"shiver  In  an  atmosphere  of  oppression  and 
fear"  of  American  interference  in  their  af- 
fairs. 

OtrrSIDE   TWO -THIRDS 

World  federalism  is  held  in  suspicion  in 
the  two-thirds  of  the  world— China  and  the 
underdeveloped,  nonwhite  nations— which 
Is  on  the  "outside"  of  the  rich  North  At- 
lantic commimlty,  Mr.  Snow  emphasized 

These  nations  have  Just  gained  their  in- 
dependence and  they  are  not  going  to  sur- 
render their  precious  sovereignty  to  a  world 
government,  he  said.  The  Chinese  have  Just 
found  their  national  unity  for  the  first  time 
In  300  years. 

Mr.  Snow  said  that  war  was  not  in  China's 
interest,  because  the  Chinese  are  at  last 
solving  their  centuries-old  problems,  espe- 
cially in  agriculture. 

What  the  "outside"  two-thirds  of  the  world 
wants  and  needs  are  (1)  security  for  its  vari- 
ous national  sovereignties  and  protection 
from  outside  Interference,  (2)  the  means  to 
catch  up  quickly  with  the  advanced  third 
of  the  world. 

call  por  development 

The  declaration  calls  for  a  world  develop- 
ment agency,  which  woiild  answer  the  sec- 
ond need,  although  the  call  Is  not  so  strongly 
stressed  as  some  conferees  wished. 

The  Dublin  statement  also  calls  for  the 
freedom  for  nations  to  have  their  own  rev- 
olutions, unless  their  Internal  conflicts 
threaten  world  peace. 

Mr.  Snow  pointed  out  that  the  present 
tendency  to  charge  into  a  country  and  pre- 
vent overthrow  of  an  established  government 
by  a  militant  minority  would  have  prevented 
the  American,  French,  and  Russian  revolu- 
tions from  occvirrlng. 

The  peace  document  was  produced  by  a 
conference  drafting  committee,  which  went 
Into  the  early  morning  hours  on  two  occa- 
sions to  polish  up  the  controversial  and  high- 
ly important  language  involved. 

THE  drafters 

Stanley  A.  Welgel,  judge  of  the  U.S.  district 
court  in  San  Francisco,  was  chairman  of  the 
drafting  group,  the  members  of  which  were 
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A.  J.  G.  Priest,  professor  of  law.  University 
of  Virginia  Law  School;  Abraham  Wilson, 
lawyer  and  counsel  for  United  World  Fed- 
eralists, New  York;  George  C.  Holt,  coltimnlst 
and  executive  director,  New  England  branch. 
United  World  Federalists;  Robert  H.  Reno. 
Concord  lawyer;  Charles  Bolte.  executive  vice 
president,  Vilclng  Press.  New  York,  and  Loxils 

B.  Sohn,  Bemis  professor  of  international 
law.  Harvard  University  Law  School. 

consultants  included  Norman  Cousins,  Sat- 
urday Review  editor;  John  K.  Jessup,  Life 
magazine  chief  editorial  writer;  James  P. 
Warburg,  author.  Greenwich,  Conn.,  and 
Gerard  Plel,   publisher.   Scientific  American. 

In  ex  officio  roles  were  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Brew- 
ster, and  Thomas  H.  Mahony.  Boston  lawyer. 

HIGHLY   PRAISED 

The  first  draft  was  highly  praised  by  a 
nvunber  of  conferees  including  Mr.  Clark, 
who  termed  It  "a  superb  document,"  present- 
ing "a  superbly  balanced  consensus  of  views." 

However,  the  final  declaration  revealed  the 
Influences  of  the  draft's  most  vocal  critics, 
among  them  the  Reverend  Rodney  Shaw,  of 
the  board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns. 
Methodist  Church,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Shaw  noted  that  the  draft  was  cast 
too  much  In  security  terms  to  appeal  to  U.S. 
church  groups.  He  wished  to  see  more 
emphasis  on  the  release  of  man's  energies  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  human  community. 
The  masses  of  money,  brainpower  and  re- 
sources available  to  the  world  once  the  arms 
race  Is  suspended  could  be  the  positive  note 
which  would  challenge  the  world. 

The  Reverend  G.  G.  Grant,  S.  J.,  associate 
professor  of  philosophy,  Loyola  University, 
Chicago,  also  pleaded  for  more  stress  on  the 
other  benefits  to  mankind. 

Mr.  Snow  objected  that  the  declaration, 
before  final  revisions,  was  "basically  a  legal 
document." 

RESIDENTS  ATTEND 

A  number  of  residents  attended  the  con- 
ference as  observers  during  the  three  and  a 
half  days  of  public  meetings  In  the  James 
studio.  Teachers  and  students  from  Dublin 
School  were  well  represented  during  the 
Saturday  and  Sunday  meetings. 

Many  observers  expressed  appreciation  of 
the  opportunity  to  be  witnesses  to  the  most 
brilliant  minds  In  the  Nation  gathered  to 
draft  a  document  of  world  Importance. 

Each  audience  member  tended  to  pick  his 
"favorites"  among  the  delegates,  who  ranged 
from  revered  elder  statesmen  to  young, 
pretty  workers  for  world  federalism,  and  In- 
cluded a  nun  with  a  sparkling  sense  of 
humor,  and  a  solid,  crewcut  young  man  who 
looked  like  a  college  football  player. 

ATTENDED  AS  BOT 

The  latter  was  In  fact,  a  college  wrestling 
coach.  Dwlght  M.  Scandrett,  assistant 
professor  of  physical  education  at  Amherst, 
told  the  conference  Monday.  "If  you're 
wondering  what  a  college  wrestling  coach  Is 
doing  here."  that  he  had  attended  the  first 
conference — at  the  age  of  12 — when  his 
father.  Richard  B.  Scandrett  Jr..  Cornwell. 
N.Y..  lawyer,  "encouraged  me  to  play  hooky 
from  school." 

He  urged  a  special  plea  In  the  ctatement 
to  enlist  youth  In  the  cause  of  world  peace 
through  law.  His  father  was  a  1945  and  1965 
delegate.  The  youth  message  was  not  In- 
cluded In  the  declaration. 

Erwln  N.  Grlswold.  dean  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  set  off  an  Image  that 
persisted  through  the  conference. 

CANTON    OR    CHASMf 

As  an  alternative  to  Boulder.  Colo.,  writer 
James  Spear's  reference  to  "crossing  a  chasm 
In  two  or  three  steps."  Dean  Grlswold  said 
that  he  had  a  brother  who  walked  across  the 
Grand  Canyon. 

"He  walked  down  one  Bide  and  up  the 
other,  and  he  was  pooped  when  he  got  there." 


The  brother  referred  to  Is  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Donald  Patterson,  who  has  just  moved  to 
West  Rlndge  with  her  husband,  who  Is  pho- 
tographer-ln-resldence  at  the  Meeting 
School  for  1965-66. 

Two  days  later,  lawyer  Philip  W.  Amram, 
member  of  the  United  World  Federalists  ad- 
visory board,  Washington,  D.C,  one  of  the 
ll\ellest  wits  and  gadflies  of  the  conference, 
said  he  didn't  like  the  Grand  Canyon  "here 
to  there"  metaphor,  because  you  had  to  go 
down  first,  then  rest  for  a  while  before  going 
up,  he  said. 

"HERE   TO   THERE" 

The  "here"  referred  of  course  to  the  pres- 
ent tense  and  volatile  state  of  the  world,  the 
"there"  being  the  state  of  world  peace  and 
world  order  sought  by  the  conferees. 

The  ubiquitous  Norman  Cousins,  editor  of 
the  Saturday  Review,  a  short,  unobtrusive- 
looking  man,  shattered  any  complacency 
those  present  may  have  slid  Into  every  time 
be  spoke. 

In  a  booming  voice,  he  several  times 
pulled  the  days'  discussions  Into  a  neat  list 
of  Incisive  points.  At  one  time,  he  cried, 
"mankind  is  sick  and  tired  of  war.  People 
want  peace  with  Justice,"  and  urged  the  con- 
ferees to  give  mankind  "legalism  with  com- 
passion." 

NONE    "WEAK    KNEED" 

In  fact,  a  truculent  war  lover  would  have 
found  It  difficult  to  find  a  single  delegate  to 
pin  a  "weak-kneed  appeaser"  label  on. 

Again  and  again,  two-fisted  speakers  and 
thinkers  like  Cousins,  Amram.  Perry,  Speer, 
Snow,  and  others  urged  their  Ideas  with  a 
power  seldom  seen  In  a  compromising  and 
political  world. 

The  Russians  are  approachable,  said  Har- 
vard Scientist  Ross  McFarland,  of  Dublin, 
citing  the  International  Geophysical  Year 
and  other  cooperative  ventures  that  have 
bom  fruit. 

Hudson  Hoagland,  codlrector  of  Worcester 
Foundation  for  Experimental  Biology  and 
past  president,  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  another  powerhouse  speaker, 
articulately  presented  the  scientists'  point  of 
view. 

NECI^ECTING     ESSENTIAI.S 

He  said  too  many  essential  matters  are  not 
being  coped  with  because  of  our  obsession 
with  the  arms  race — education,  the  water 
supply,  oceanography  and  food  from  the  sea, 
xirban  renewal,  health  problems  and  popula- 
tion control  need  attention  now,  the  scientist 
stressed. 

The  towering  Rev.  Donald  S.  Harrington, 
honorary  vice  president.  United  World  Fed- 
eralists, and  minister  of  New  York's  Com- 
munity Church,  shared  Mr.  Perry's  views  on 
the  moral  Imperatives  of  transferring  man- 
kind's resources  from  arms  toward  allevi- 
ating man's  Ills. 

The  ladles,  though  attractive  and  feminine, 
proved  to  be  among  the  toughest  fighters  for 
their  Ideas.  Mrs.  William  P.  Bray  of  the 
Council  of  the  World  Association  of  World 
Federalists,  Cincinnati,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Lall. 
of  the  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Rela- 
tions, Cornell  University,  underlined  today's 
sense  of  urgency  for  world  peace,  even  greater 
than  that  surrounding  the  first  Dublin  con- 
ference. 

tr.N.     EXPERIENCE 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  McVltty,  who  says  she 
spends  nearly  every  day  at  the  U.N.  as  "an 
International  lobbyist"  for  world  federalism, 
urged  the  conference  not  to  abandon  the 
U.N.,  and  offered  a  number  of  suggestions 
culled  from  her  vast  experience  at  the  In- 
ternational organization. 

The  great  GrenvlUe  Clark,  revered  by  all  at 
the  conference,  spoke  often,  always  pointedly, 
and  sat  on  the  platform  overseeing  the  pro- 
ceedings he  had  done  so  much  to  bring 
about. 

Chairman  Kingman  Brewster,  Yale  Univer- 
sity president,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  been 


cast  for  the  part  by  Hollywood,  was  a  master 
statesman  who  managed  to  bring  the  vary- 
ing points  of  view  to  focus  on  the  declara- 
tlon. 

The  only  delegates  missing  from  the  meet- 
ings were  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer.  Princeton 
atomic  scientist,  whose  wife  was  said  to  be 
ill,  and  Harold  W.  Dodds,  former  Princeton 
president. 

Quiet  Dublin  had  made  history  for  the 
second  time  in  20  years. 

(From  the  Peterborough  Transcript,  Jaffrey 
Recorder-Transcript ) 

Mr.  Clark's  Conference 

Dublin's  Grenvllle  Clark  is  a  remarkable 
man.  The  fact  that  at  82  he  is  still  eager  to 
organize,  direct,  lead,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  mastermind  a  conference  of  Intellec- 
tuals many  years  his  Junior  is  a  feat  In  itself. 

And  the  fact  that  GrenviUe  Clark,  an  im- 
mensely practical  man,  has  never  been  de- 
terred from  his  semlutoplan  philosophy  of 
universal  peace  through  world  law — or  world 
federalism,  as  it  Is  called — Is  most  remark- 
able of  all. 

In  the  last  20  years,  militant  nationalisms 
and  climbing  tensions  In  a  hostile  world 
cannot  have  given  much  comfort  to  Mr. 
Clark's  point  of  view. 

What  has  occurred,  though,  is  new  im- 
petus to  the  need  for  men  of  wisdom  and 
courage,  such  as  Mr.  Clark  and  his  colleagues, 
to  grapple  with  the  Immense  problems  of  at- 
taining international  understanding  and 
tranquillity. 

Grenvllle  Clark,  in  the  eyes  of  those  with 
whom  he  met  this  week  for  5  days  at  the 
James  Studio,  Is  one  of  the  "great  men"  of 
our  time.  We  heard  conferees  compare  blm 
with  the  likes  of  Adlal  Stevenson,  John  Fos- 
ter Dulles,  Bernard  Baruch,  and  such  other 
giants  of  this  generation. 

"I  came  to  Dublin  as  much  to  be  with  Mr. 
Clark,  as  to  dlsci:iss  the  Issues  of  the  confer- 
ence," said  one  delegate,  adding  that  he  had 
learned  as  a  young  man  never  to  miss  an  op- 
portunity to  "sit  at  the  feet  of  great  men." 

Grenvllle  Clark  did  not  disappoint  the  con- 
ferees In  his  handling  of  the  peace  delibera- 
tions. It  was  Grenvllle  Clark  who  contrib- 
uted the  decisive  decisions  when  the  confer- 
ence was  struggling  with  controversy  over 
the  second  declaration's  extent  and  ap- 
proach. It  will  be  Grenvllle  Clark  who  will 
now  make  "soundings,"  as  he  describes  It, 
throughout  the  world  to  determine  the  "elD- 
cacy"  of  the  dociunent. 

If  the  reception  for  the  new  declaration  Is 
encouraging,  Mr.  Clark  may  call  another 
Dublin  conference. 

Unfortunately  this  week's  Dublin  delib- 
erations were  overshadowed  by  the  dramatic 
peace  trip  of  Pope  Paul  to  New  York  City. 
The  news  Importance  of  the  conference  was 
obviously  drowned  out  by  the  unprecedented 
papal  tour.  But  while  Immediate  public  at- 
tention may  be  delayed.  It  nevertheless 
seems  certain  that  the  work  accomplished 
this  week  at  the  James  Studio  will  eventu- 
ally have  Important  audiences  with  men  of 
thought  and  foresight. 

[Prom  the  Peterborough  Transcript,  Jaffrey 
Recorder  Transcript,  Oct.  7,  1965] 

Declaration    or    the    Second    Dublin 
Conference 

The  Second  Dublin  Conference  on  the  es- 
sentials of  an  effective  world  organization  to 
prevent  war  declares: 

The  rights  of  man  and  the  conditions  of 
life  itself  on  this  planet  are  imperiled  by 
lawlessness  among  the  nations.  World  an- 
archy is  manifested  by  the  growing  fre- 
quency of  international  crises  as  well  as  by 
the  number  of  nations  with  the  capacity 
to  bvilld  arsenals  of  nuclear  weapons.  One 
serious  adverse  effect  of  that  anarchy  hu 
been  an  increasing  acceptance  of  violence 
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and,  thereby,  a  cheai>ening  of  the  worth  of 
human  life. 

Protection  of  the  safety  and  dignity  of 
human  beings  is  generally  acknowledged  as 
the  highest  obligation  of  governments. 
The  growing  inability  of  nation  states  to 
provide  this  protection,  particularly  in  the 
face  of  the  nuclear  threat,  emphasizes  the 
need  to  replace  world  anarchy  with  en- 
forceable world  law. 

The  highest  sovereignty  on  earth  resides 
with  the  peoples  who  inhabit  the  planet. 
National  sovereignty  is  jiistlfled  only  as  it 
safeguards  this  basic  sovereignty  of  the 
peoples  themselves.  Since,  in  a  nuclear  age, 
national  sovereignty  alone  cannot  serve  its 
highest  obligation,  it ,  mvist  be  buttressed 
by  an  international  authority. 

Even  if  there  were  no  threat  of  nuclear 
destruction  hovering  over  the  future  of  the 
human  race,  the  increasing  complexity  of 
International  life,  the  general  welfare  of 
mankind  and  the  requirements  of  orderly 
growth  Impose  on  the  nations  and  on  their 
leaders  an  imperative  to  establish  world 
peace  and  order  under  an  adequate  authority. 

We  therefore  affirm  the  imperative  need 
for  a  world  federation  eqtilpped  with  the 
powers  necessary  to  enforce  world  law 
against  International  violence  and  the  threat 
of  It.  We  call  upxjn  all  heads  of  govern- 
ments to  move  swiftly  and  persistently  for 
the  creation  of  a  world  authority  capable  of 
maintaining  world  peace  through  world  law. 
We  call  upon  people  everywhere  to  recog- 
nize the  indispensable  link  between  peace, 
Justice  and  meaningful  survival,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  existence  of  the  Instrumen- 
talities of  world  law  on  the  other.  And  we 
call  upon  them,  as  well,  to  make  known  by 
every  means  at  their  command,  their  in- 
sistence that  world  peace  through  enforce- 
able world  law  shall  become  the  first  busi- 
ness of  their  governments. 

the  reasons 

Peace  means  more  than  the  temporary 
absence  of  major  war  in  an  armed  world. 
Genuine  peace  requires  enforclble  law,  order, 
and  Justice.  In  short,  peace  reqtilres  gov- 
ernment. In  Its  absence,  law,  order,  and 
justice  cannot  exist. 

The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  the  di- 
versities of  mankind — diversities  of  race, 
nationality,  religion,  forms  of  government, 
economic  systems,  and  social  values.  The 
positive  worth  of  these  diversities  cannot  be 
preserved  without  enforclble  world  law. 

History  demonstrates  the  necessity  for  en- 
forclble law  as  the  prerequisite  of  order 
within  community,  province,  state,  and  na- 
tion. Experience,  reason,  and  commonsense 
compel  the  conclusion  that  such  law  is  also 
the  prerequisite  for  genuine  peace  on  the 
world  level. 

Yet  It  is  precisely  at  the  world  level  that 
enforclble  law  Is  nonexistent.  The  absence 
of  any  system  of  effective  world  law  preclud- 
ing International  violence  makes  arms  races 
and  recurrent  wars  Inevitable.  Failure  to 
correct  this  basic  defect  in  the  organization 
of  human  society  has  now  become  a  threat 
to  civilization  Itself. 

Developments  since  the  Second  World  War 
confirm  and  emphasize  the  growing  need  for 
an  effective  world  federal  authority. 

Nuclear  problems  have  been  compKJunded 
by  the  beginnings  of  man's  conquest  of 
«pace.  Effective  world  law  Is  requisite:  (a) 
to  keep  space  from  becoming  a  Jungle  of 
nuclear  weaponry,  (b)  to  head  off  danger  of 
war  from  rival  nationalist  claims  to  uses  of 
space  and  planets  In  it.  and  (c)  to  guarantee 
that  scientific  achievement  In  space  shall 
serve   the    progress    of    mankind. 

Other  developments  since  the  Second  World 
War  which  emphasize  the  need  for  such  an 
authority  include: 

1.  The  economic  disparity  between  the  in- 
dustrialized and  the  underdeveloped  nations 
naa  Increased. 


2.  The  breakup  of  colonial  empires  has 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  large  nvunber 
of  new  nations. 

3.  Five  nations  have  developed  nuclear 
technology  and  others  are  at  the  threshold. 

4.  The  People's  Republic  of  China  has 
emerged  as  a  world  power  vrtth  a  population 
potential  of  almost  a  billion  human  beings 
by  1980. 

The  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  spreads. 
World  tension  does  not  subside.  The  arms 
race  continues  at  an  annual  cost  of  at  least 
$140  bllUon.  With  world  law,  the  massive 
savings  from  disarmament  could  be  made 
available  to  help  close  the  dangerously  widen- 
ing gap  between  the  "have"  and  "have-not" 
nations. 

THE   tTNITED    NATIONS 

The  United  Nations  has  helped  to  stave 
off  major  war  and  has  served  many  social 
and  humanitarian  purposes.  Through  the 
development  of  Its  charter  by  interpretation, 
it  has  overcome  some  of  its  original  limita- 
tions: It  has  evolved  new  peacekeeping 
inethods  not  foreseen  in  the  charter.  The 
United  Nations  has  facilitated  the  liberation 
of  many  colonial  areas.  There  have  been  Im- 
portant declarations  of  human  rights.  New 
Impetus  has  been  given  to  the  codification 
of  international  law  and  to  new  ways  of  de- 
veloping such  law. 

However,  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
drafted  before  Hiroshima,  Is  inadequate  for 
its  avowed  purpose;  to  maintain  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  neither  effective  nor  reliable  means 
to  prevent  war.  Specifically,  the  United  Na- 
tions as  presently  constituted  Is  deficient  in 
the  following  respects : 

1.  Nations  having  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  population  of  the  world  are  not  mem- 
bers. 

2.  The  Security  Council  has  often  been 
paralyzed  by  exercise  of  the  veto. 

3.  There  is  no  standing  peace  force  to  take 
effective  action  against  agression. 

4.  The  one-nation-one-vote  rule  in  the 
General  Assembly  makes  tmreallstlc  the  con- 
ferring of  needed  legislative  powers  on  that 
body. 

5.  There  Is  no  court  system  with  the  Ju- 
risdiction and  powers  required  for  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  disputes  among  nations. 

6.  There  is  no  system  to  provide  sufficient 
and  reliable  revenues. 

THE    ESSENTIALS    OF    AN    EFFECTIVE    WORLD 
ORGANIZATION 

The  experience  of  the  United  Nations  dem- 
onstrates that  the  following  elements  are 
essential  to  an  effective  organization  for  the 
prevention  of  war : 

1.  Universal  and  complete  disarmament: 
The  charter  must  provide  for  total  national 
disarmament,  not  merely  for  "arms  control" 
or  "limitation."  This  means  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  national  armaments  by  every 
country  in  the  world  down  to  the  level  of 
police  forces  necessary  for  internal  order 
only.  This  total  disarmament  must  be  sub- 
ject at  all  stages  to  an  effective  inspection 
system.  The  accomplishment  of  each  stage 
must  be  carefully  verified  before  proceeding 
to  the  next  stage. 

2.  An  adequate  world  police  force:  Paral- 
lel with  the  disarmament  process,  a  strong, 
sufficiently  armed  police  force  should  be  es- 
tablished. It  should  be  composed  of  indi- 
vidual recruits  and  not  of  national  contin- 
gents. There  should  be  careful  safeguards 
against  any  undue  proportion  from  any  na- 
tion or  group  of  nations. 

3.  Universal  membership:  Membership 
should  be  open  to  every  nation.  Citizens  of 
member  nations  should  also  be  citizens  of 
the  world  organization.  No  member  nation 
should  be  expelled  or  allowed  to  withdraw. 

4.  A  world  legislative  body:  The  legisla- 
tive body  should  be  the  core  of  the  world 


organization.  It  could  be  either  unicameral 
or  bicameral.  It  should  have  a  system  of 
representation  and  voting  procedures  where- 
by the  peoples  of  all  the  member  nations  will 
be  fairly  represented.  It  should  be  given  ade- 
quate power  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
and  enforcement  of  world  law  relevant  to 
the  prevention  of  international  war. 

5.  The  executive  branch:  The  executive 
branch  should  be  chosen  by  and  be  responsi- 
ble to  the  legislative  body  and  should  exer- 
cise the  authority  delegated  to  It.  It  must 
be  free  from  the  veto  power  of  any  nation. 

6.  Judicial  branch:  There  should  be  a 
court  system  with  the  Jurisdiction  and  pow- 
ers required  for  the  settlement  of  all  dis- 
putes among  nations  and  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  world  law  against  nations  and  in- 
dividuals with  respect  to  conduct  which 
threatens  the  peace  of  the  world. 

7.  Reliable  world  revenue:  There  should 
be  provision  for  sufficient  and  reliable  rev- 
enues to  maintain  the  institutions  and  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  world  organization. 
Revenue  obligations  should  be  allocated 
among  member  nations  in  accordance  with 
their  ability  to  pay. 

8.  Safeguards:  Important  as  it  Is  that  an 
effective  world  organization  to  prevent  In- 
ternational war  shall  possess  powers  fully 
adequate  to  that  purpose.  It  Is  equally  im- 
portant that  such  powers  be  carefully  lim- 
ited so  as  to  Insure  against  abuse  of  power 
and  interference  with  the  purely  domestic 
affairs  of  the  member  nations.  All  powers 
not  granted  to  the  world  federation  should 
be  reserved  to  the  member  nations  and  their 
peoples.  Judicial  redress  against  abuse  of 
the  powers  of  the  world  authority  should  be 
provided. 

The  world  federation  should  have  no  power 
to  interfere  in  any  Internal  revolution  or 
conflict  unless  the  legislative  body  of  the 
federation  declares  that  such  revolution  or 
conflict  seriously  threatens  world  peace. 
The  world  federation  should,  in  such  cases, 
have  the  authority  to  Intervene  for  the  pur- 
pose of  terminating  any  violence  and  to  bring 
about  a  Jvist  solution  through  conciliation, 
arbitration,  or  adjudication. 

9.  Charter  adoption:  The  charter  of  the 
organization  should  come  into  effect  only 
when  ratified  by  a  preponderance  of  all  na- 
tions and  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Every  one  of  these  elements  Is  essential  to 
an  effective  organization  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace. 

The  prevention  of  war  requires  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  affiliated  world  development 
authority.  It  should  be  adequately  financed 
and  staffed  in  order  to  mitigate  the  growing 
economic  disparities  between  the  "have"  and 
"have  not"  nations,  the  continuance  of 
which  causes  world  instability  and  con- 
flict. 

Appropriate  steps  should  also  be  taken 
in  the  Interest  of  eliminating  those  threats 
to  peace  which  arise  out  of  discrimination 
based  upon  race,  creed,  color,  or  ancestry. 

WATS   TOWARD    WORLD    ORDER 

We  believe  that  the  United  Nations, 
through  amendment  of  its  Charter,  Is  the 
best  Instrumentality  for  the  achievement  of 
the  goals  we  seek.  If  those  goals  cannot 
thus  be  attained,  with  reasonable  effort  and 
with  reasonable  promptness,  the  endeavor 
to  go  forward  should  be  pursued  resolutely 
through  a  supplemental  organization  or  by 
any  other  fruitful  means. 

The  time  has  come  for  political  leaders 
to  put  meaning  and  substance  Into  their 
generalized  statements  as  to  the  need  for  the 
rule  of  law  In  world  affairs.  Statesmen 
should  now  make  concrete  proposals  to  bring 
about  world  peace  through  world  law. 

This  document  htis  been  drafted  by  a 
group  of  private  American  citizens.  It  is  of- 
fered as  a  basis  for  discussion.  We  invite 
the  reactions  of  citizens  of  all  nations. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.  10.  1965) 
ErrocnvK  Woau)  Law  Is  thx  Pibst  9nv 
(By  Max  Freedman) 
Dublin,  N.H. — Twenty  years  ago  a  group  of 
distinguished  men  and  women  met  In  this 
gracious  little  town  in  New  England,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Granville  Clark,  to 
consider  the  best  ways  to  protect  mankind 
from  war  and  to  build  a  truly  functioning 
world  community.  They  were  able  to  take 
a  long  view,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  thought 
visionary  and  impracticable,  because  they 
were  acting  with  the  Independence  of  private 
citizens  without  any  fettering  obligations  to 
any  political  party  or  government. 

When  that  group  first  met,  the  United 
Nations  stood  at  the  pinnacle  of  hope.  It 
was  supported  by  a  universal  faith  that  it 
would  always  be  able  to  preserve  the  peace, 
and  this  hope  had  yet  to  be  tested  by  the 
cruel  realities  of  an  unstable  world.  The 
Dublin  group  did  not  choose  the  easy  course 
of  echoing  this  belief  in  the  United  Na- 
tions as  if  it  alone  could  guarantee  a  future 
free  from  poverty  and  free  from  war.  It 
was  convinced  that  the  United  Nations  could 
never  achieve  all  its  goals  while  it  had  to 
work  within  the  restrictions  imposed  by  na- 
tional sovereignty.  It  therefore  Issued  an 
impressive  and  influential  declaration  of 
principles  calling  for  a  much  swifter  move- 
ment toward  world  government  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  federalism. 

No  one  then  thought  that  a  world  federal 
government  wovild  soon  be  formed.  But  In 
these  20  years  an  increasing  number  of  us 
have  come  to  believe  that  national  sover- 
eignty must  be  tempered  and  replaced  by  re- 
gional and  International  systems  of  coopera- 
tion. The  doctrines  of  the  world  federalists 
are  not  always  persuasive;  they  do  not  carry 
conviction  on  every  point;  yet  somehow  their 
advocates  seem  to  have  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  few  large  truths  on  which  the  future  of 
this  generation  may  rest. 

Meeting  once  again  at  the  call  of  Mr. 
GranvUle  Clark,  and  with  President  King- 
man Brewster  of  Yale  as  chairman,  the 
second  Dublin  conference,  with  some  of  the 
first  p>articipants  again  in  attendance,  has 
now  presented  another  statement  of  princi- 
ples. What  do  these  men  and  women,  with 
their  great  experience  in  public  affairs,  have 
to  say  about  the  needs  of  our  times? 

The  basic  point,  from  which  the  entire 
declaration  derives  Its  philosophic  authority, 
is  that  no  enforceable  system  of  world  law 
now  exists.  "The  absence  of  any  system  of 
effective  world  law  precluding  international 
violence  makes  arms  races  and  recurrent 
wars  inevitable.  Failure  to  correct  this  basic 
defect  In  the  organization  of  human  society 
has  now  become  a  threat  to  civilization  it- 
self." 

The  Dublin  conference  points  out  that  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  drafted  before  Hiro- 
shima, is  inadequate  for  Its  avowed  purpose 
of  maintaining  peace  and  security.  While 
appreciation  of  what  the  world  organiza- 
tion has  accomplished,  it  finds  the  United 
Nations  now  deficient  In  these  respects: 

1.  Nations  having  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  population  of  the  world  are  not  mem- 
bers. 

2.  The  Security  Council  has  uften  been 
paralyzed  by  the  veto. 

3.  There  Is  no  standing  peace  force  to  take 
effective  action  against  aggression. 

4.  The  one  nation,  one  vote  rule  in  the 
General  Assembly  makes  unrealistic  the  con- 
ferring of  needed  legislative  powers  on  that 
body. 

5.  There  Is  no  court  system  with  the  Jur- 
isdiction and  powers  required  for  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  disputes  among  nations. 

6.  There  is  no  system  to  provide  sufficient 
and  reliable  revenues. 

The  conference's  first  recommendation  was 
for  universal  and  complete  disarmament 
subject  at  all  stages  to  an  effective  Inspec- 


tion system.  The  accomplishment  of  each 
stage  must  be  carefully  verified  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  next  stage. 

Parallel  with  the  disarmament  process  a 
strong  police  force  should  be  established.  It 
should  be  composed  of  individual  recruits 
and  not  of  national  contingents.  There 
should  be  safeguards  against  any  undue  pro- 
portion from  any  nation  or  group  of  nations. 

The  third  recommendation  stated  that 
membership  should  be  open  to  every  nation. 
Citizens  of  member  nations  should  also  be 
citizens  of  the  world  organization.  No  mem- 
ber nation  should  be  expelled  or  allowed  to 
withdraw. 

Then  there  would  be  a  legislative  body  as 
the  core  of  the  world  organization.  It  would 
have  a  system  of  representation  and  voting 
procedures  whereby  the  peoples  of  all  the 
member  nations  will  be  fairly  represented. 
This  formula  would  allow  weighted  repre- 
sentation as  well  as  representation  by  papu- 
lation. 

No  veto  power  could  be  exercised  by  any 
member  of  the  executive  branch.  The  court 
system  would  have  all  the  powers  and  Juris- 
diction required  to  settle  all  disputes  which 
threaten  world  peace.  Revenues  would  be 
levied  on  member  nations  on  the  basis  of 
their  ability  to  pay. 

But  there  would  be  no  Interference  with 
the  purely  domestic  affairs  of  member  na- 
tions who  would  retain  all  rights  and  powers 
not  specifically  granted  to  the  world  orga- 
nization. Any  abuse  of  power  could  be  re- 
viewed and  redressed  by  the  international 
co\u't  system. 

The  conference  also  proposed  as  an  urgent 
matter  the  establishment  of  a  World  Devel- 
opment Authority  to  narrow  the  gap  between 
the  industrialized  and  the  emergent  nations. 

Independent  citizens  should  be  ahead  of 
their  government  In  their  thinking  and  in 
their  plans  for  the  futxire.  The  second  Dub- 
lin conference,  in  this  spirit,  has  given  us  a 
standard  to  which  the  wise  and  the  progres- 
sive can  rally. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ITEM  VETO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  special  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
complete  the  work  of  this  first  session,  it 
is  acutely  apparent  that  the  Congress 
stands  in  need  of  effective  reform  in  the 
appropriations  process. 

This  year  we  have  witnessed  the  sharp- 
est rise  in  appropriations  since  the  Ko- 
rean conflict. 

It  is  urgent  that  in  the  forthcoming 
session  we  focus  attention  on  improving 
the  means  to  control  the  Government 
spending  structure.  Earlier  in  this  ses- 
sion I  reintroduced  a  joint  resolution 
which  would  authorize  a  Presidential 
veto  over  individual  items  in  appropria- 
tions bills.  For  several  years  I  have  been 
pressing  for  the  enactment  of  this  alter- 
ation, believing  that  it  will  save  millions 
of  dollars  annually. 

Last  May  27  I  addressed  the  House  on 
this  matter  and  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  a  Presidential  item  veto  are  more  con- 
vincing than  ever.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 477,  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, would  amend  the  Constitution  in 
this  manner. 

It  is  a  recurrent  theme  of  politics  that 
every  year  we  vote  Increased  appropria- 
tions and  then  complain  about  the  evils  of 
runaway  Government  spending  and 
deficit  financing. 


I  do  not  presume  to  judge  at  this  point 
the  various  Federal  programs  and  re- 
lated necessary  funding.  The  Nation 
has  a  growing  population  and  we  are 
going  to  be  faced  every  year  with  fresh 
domestic  problems  as  well  as  old  ones 
which  yearn  for  attention  and  ultimately 
require  the  expenditure  of  money. 
Realistically,  we  cannot  expect  the  Na- 
tion's needs  to  diminsh  in  the  years 
ahead;  nor  can  we  expect  a  lessening 
of  our  own  sense  of  responsibility  in 
meeting  those  needs. 

I  think  there  is  an  inevitable  tendency 
of  dangerously  enhancing  the  channels 
of  indiscriminate  or  careless  spending 
when  real  expenditures  increase  as  a 
whole.  Those  of  us  who  advocate  a 
Presidential  item  veto  are  not  denying 
the  merit  and  legitimacy  of  Government 
programs  requiring  Government  money. 
We  do  insist,  however,  that  all  revenue  be 
appropriated  in  a  sound  and  responsible 
manner. 

Throughout  our  history,  the  President 
has  been  faced  with  an  "all  or  nothing" 
approach  to  money  bills.  Manifestly,  an 
alarming  portion  of  these  appropriated 
sums  represent  "pork barrel,"  horse  trad- 
ing and  bargaining,  implicit  or  explicit. 
The  public  has  a  great  deal  to  lose  in  the 
process.  And  we  in  the  Congress  put 
ourselves  in  the  rather  contradictory 
position  of  favoring  prudent,  belt-tight- 
ening economy. 

Granting  the  President  some  discre- 
tionary authority  over  appropriations 
bills  is  an  effective  way  to  counter  this 
persistent  and  harmful  tendency.  Under 
the  item  veto  option,  the  Congress  of 
course  maintains  its  constitutional  power 
of  the  purse.  We  would  not  be  abdicat- 
ing our  major  responsibility. 

We  have  been  faced  with  a  system 
whereby  the  President,  and  consequently 
the  taxpayer,  must  accept  the  bad  with 
the  good  on  an  all-or-nothing  basis.  The 
inherent  tendency  is  for  the  President  to 
sign  large  spending  measures  in  order 
to  avoid  further  wrangling  with  Con- 
gress on  programs  he  believes  to  be  vital, 
despite  his  disagreement  with  many  scat- 
tered items  which  Members  of  Congress 
have  managed  to  tack  on,  often  at  the 
last  moment  and  often  unjustifiable. 

I  believe  that  we  should  attempt  to  face 
this  situation  and  deal  with  it  ration- 
ally. The  legislation  I  have  introduced 
would  create  an  additional  checkpoint, 
a  final  reviewing  station  before  the  pub- 
lic purse  is  irrevocably  committed.  We 
have  witnessed  this  year  a  large  increase 
in  Federal  appropriations.  We  cannot 
expect  any  substantial  lessening  of  this 
trend. 

Therefore,  it  has  become  essential  that 
we  insure  effective  control  over  expendi- 
tures, stiffen  our  procedures  and  plug 
up  the  leaks  which  drain  the  Treasury  of 
public  moneys.  As  legitimate  Govern- 
ment outlays  rise,  it  becomes  ever  more 
important  to  manage  our  business  re- 
sponsibly and  eliminate  unsoimd  fiscal 
practices. 

THE  KLAN  MASK  IS  OFF 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
a  special  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  recog- 
nized for  40  minutes. 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
mask  is  off.  The  big  talk  and  brag- 
gadocio of  Robert  M.  Shelton  became  a 
cold  and  fearful  silence  when  the  first 
ray  of  light  hit  this  leader  of  the  United 
Klans  of  America.  On  this,  the  first  day 
of  the  public  hearings  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  into 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  many  of  us  thought 
this  man  would  in  some  small  way  live 
up  to  the  boast  he  had  made  that  he 
had  nothing  to  hide.  He  obviously  has  a 
great  deal  to  hide  for  he  took  the  fifth 
amendment  on  even  the  most  simple 
questions  propounded  to  him  by  counsel. 
At  one  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  quoted 
from  his  own  statement  in  Klan  litera- 
ture in  which  he  was  extending  to  all 
"uncommon"  Americans  the  opportunity 
to  join  his  organization.  His  words  were 
prophetic  and  he  said  in  this  misleading 
pamphlet: 

It  Is  our  heritage  to  stand  erect,  proud 
and  unafraid;  to  think  and  act  for  ourself; 
to  eujoy  the  benefits  of  our  creation  and  to 
face  the  world  boldly  and  say,  "This  I  have 
done." 
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I  could  point  out  the  plagiarism  of  this 
statement  but  for  purposes  here  it  is 
enough  to  note  that  Mr.  Shelton  did  not 
stand  erect,  proud  and  unafraid.  He  did 
not  proclaim  to  the  world  boldly,  "This 
I  have  done."  He  was  so  clearly  in  con- 
tempt of  Congress  that  it  would  seem 
patently  certain  that  he  will  be  cited  for 
this  unlawful  conduct. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  first  day  of 
hearings,  I  directed  the  following  state- 
ment at  the  uncooperative  imperial 
«Tzard.  Mr.  Shelton,  who  cowered  in  fear 
before  the  very  proper  questions  directed 
to  him.    My  statement  was  as  follows: 

The  moment  of  truth  has  arrived  and  Mr 
Shelton  has  failed  to  live  up  to  previous  bill- 
ing. This  Is  a  little  like  the  old  gag  "will  the 
:eal  Robert  Shelton  please  stand  up." 

Tou,  Mr.  Shelton,  are  now  sadly  aware  of 
That  we  have  Individually  and  collectively 
known  for  some  time.    It  doesn't  take  much 
courage  or  Intelligence  to  get  out  in  a  corn- 
aeld  and  rant  and  rave  about  the  Negro  or 
to  condemn    the   President   of    the    United 
States  and  brag  that  you  have  nothing  to 
aide.     You  probably  have  enjoyed  this  role 
in  the  past.    There  is  an  old  saying  that  talk 
a  cheap.    You  are  living  proof  of  this  state- 
a»nt.    We  are  all  seeing  you  and  the  Klan 
in  your  true  nature   today— uncooperative 
iirald  of  the  light  of  day,  unable  to  live  up 
to  your  public  bragging  and  self-serving  proc- 
•amations.     The  mask  is  off.     The  real  Mr 
ihelton  couldn't  stand  up  to  the  truth  so 
«  now  must  proceed  to  paint  the  true  pic- 
•ure  as  we.  and  obviously  you,  know  it  to  be 
•ou  probably  will  go  back  home  and  return 
to   the    cornfield     and    cottonfleld    circuit 
-aroughout  the  country  and  continue  your 
-irades  but  I  doubt  that  many  fairmlnded 
Americans  will  take  you  seriously.     You  are 
«  clearly  In  contempt  of  this  committee  and 
tae  Congress  as  your  obnoxious  ravings  are 
f  contempt   of    the    thinking   of   all    good 
Americans. 

TEN   MONTHS  OF  INTENSIVE  INVESTIGATION 

The  pattern  of  the  Klan  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  in  our  intensive  in- 
vestigation over  the  past  10  months 
me  subcommittee  has  held  closed  door 
hearings  for  the  past  2  months.  It  is 
^eiy  clear  to  me  that  legislation  Is 
ijeeded  in  this  field.  I  have  requested 
'Jiat  the  committee  subpena  Ohio  Klan 
■eaders  and  others  from  the  North  be- 
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cause  we  must  know  how  their  activities 
fit  into  the  overall  Klan  picture.  Any 
law  would  be  national  in  scope. 

These  past  10  months  have  given  me  a 
very  clear  picture  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
We  have  had  many  revelations  in  oiu- 
closed-door  hearings  which  are  nothing 
short  of  unbelievable.  The  minute  I 
walk  into  these  hearings  it  is  like  enter- 
ing another  world  where  all  of  the  values 
which  are  meaningful  to  me— law  and 
order,  respect  for  your  fellow  human  be- 
ing, justice — go  out  the  window.  You  en- 
ter an  eerie  world  where  guns,  beatings, 
exhortations  to  violence,  hate,  arson, 
bombings,  shootings,  blacklists,  sugar  in 
gas  tanks,  night  rides  become  common 
place  and  traditional  values  are  scoffed 
at.  The  Klan  pattern  has  been  shown 
and  I  am  confident  that  It  will  be  metic- 
ulously developed  during  the  months 
which  lie  ahead. 

Chairman  Willis  made  a  fine  opening 
statement  today  and  It  is  contained  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  as  ap- 
pendix I.    We  both  noted  in  our  state- 
ments today  that  the  staff  has  done  an 
incredible  job  in  preparing  aU  of  the 
factual  detail  for  presentation.    Pew  peo- 
ple realize  how  hard  our  work  is  and  how 
careful  we  must  be.    The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  is  dif- 
ferent from  other  standing  committees. 
We  are  continually  dealing  with  hostile 
subject  matter  and  witnesses  whether  it 
be  in  the  field  of  communism,  illegal 
travel  to  Cuba,  or  the  Klan.    Therefore, 
since  we  cannot  count  on  cooperation  of 
witnesses — such    as    Imperial    Wizard 
Shelton  demonstrated  today — our  com- 
mittee must  collect  information  piece  by 
piece  and  fit  the  pieces  together.    This 
requires    on-the-spot    investigation    by 
our  own  men  and  cooperation  with  the 
FBI  and  other  governmental  agencies. 
It  is  unbelievable  to  review  all  of  the  evi- 
dence we  have  compiled  thus  far.   While 
we  have  had  the  close  cooperation  of  the 
FBI,  our  men  have  uncovered  many  ac- 
tivities and  incidents  which  are  not  in 
the  FBI  files. 

Particularly  reprehensible  is  the  de- 
ception of  the  Klan  which  Is  used  to  cloak 
its  sordid  activities.     Deceit  would  be 
the    byword    of    the    Klan    leadership. 
They  use  the  Bible  and  religious  inspira- 
tion to  ordain  their  activities.    Equally 
bad  is  their  effort  to  paint  themselves  as 
anti-Communists.     They  said  they  are 
fighting  communism  but  it  is  my  strong 
opinion  that  they  aid  communism  more 
than  any  group  in  this  country  because 
of  their  intolerant  philosophy  and  their 
unfounded  accusations.    They  have  been 
inclined   to  label  witnesses  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities as  Communists  when  they  took 
the  fifth  amendment.     I  wonder  what 
they  think  of  Mr.  Shelton  after  his  re- 
peated use  of  this  protective  cover?    The 
Klan  lives  in  a  different  world  from  most 
law-abiding  and  right-thinking  Ameri- 
cans.   When  we  are  done  with  our  in- 
vestigation we  will  have  developed  the 
information  necessary  to  make  proper 
recommendations  for  remedial  legisla- 
tion.  As  a  side  dividend,  people— includ- 
ing Klan  members  who  may  not  know 
the  true  side  of  their  organization— 
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will  also  see  the  Klan  and  its  other  world 
in  its  true  light. 

In  all  of  the  research  that  I  have  done 
on  the  man,  no  better  statement  has 
been  made  than  that  which  is  contained 
in  a  Federal  grand  jury  presentment 
which  followed  a  1952  and  1953  investi- 
gation of  the  Florida  Klan.  This  pre- 
sentment said,  in  part: 

We  cannot  believe  that  all  of  Its  members 
know  .what  Is  done  by  some  of  them.  But  the 
results  are  Inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
order.  It  is  founded  on  the  worst  Instincts 
of  mankind.  At  its  best.  It  Is  Intolerant  and 
bigoted.  At  its  worst.  It  Is  sadistic  and  bru- 
tal. Between  these  two  poles  it  has  Its  ex- 
istence. Out  of  the  weUs  of  prejudice  it 
draws  its  inspiration.  It  is  a  foul  pollution 
In  the  body  politic.  It  Is  a  cancerous  growth 
that  wUl  not  be  cured  until  the  hand  of 
every  decent  man  is  raised  against  It  and  the 
whole  power  of  the  law  Is  marshaled  to  stamo 
it  out. 

On  the  basis  of  10  months  of  intensive 
study  of  the  Klan,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
merely  add  a  ringing  "Amen."  I  am  fully 
aware  that  we  have  only  scratched  the 
surface  thus  far  but  what  we  have  seen 
has  a  very  bad  odor.  It  is  often  alleged 
that  the  southerner  will  not  take  an  ob- 
jective view  of  the  Klan.  I  must  admit 
that  one  of  the  things  which  is  the  hard- 
est for  me  to  understand  is  the  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  good  people  of  the 
South  to  speak  out  on  the  Klan.  Based 
on  the  number  of  members  the  Klan 
has,  its  poor  leadership  and  its  lack  of 
any  solid  accomplishment  it  would  seem 
that  good  people  would  automatically 
rise  to  the  challenge.  They  do  not  ap- 
pear to  do  this  but  possibly  after  these 
hearings  are  concluded  the  hold  of  the 
Klan  on  this  section  of  American  will 
be  lost. 

There  has  been  sort  of  a  mystique 
buildup  through  the  years  which  gives 
the  Klan  a  power  which  it  does  not  de- 
serve. The  Negro  is  led  to  believe  that 
the  Klan  sees  aU,  knows  all,  and  can 
bring  retaliation.  Fear  and  intimidation 
have  been  its  tools,  oppression  its  goals. 
Yet,  some  southerners  have  spoken  out 
in  the  past.  I  cite  as  a  particularly  good 
example  the  grand  jury  presentment 
which  I  referred  to  earlier  in  this  ad- 
dress. It  devastated  the  Klan  and  it  will 
be  included  as  appendix  n  following 
these  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  first  day  of  hearings 
showed  that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  flying 
under  false  colors.    AU  of  the  bluff  and 
bluster  which  these  hooded  bigots  dem- 
onstrate In  the  cornfields  and  cotton- 
fields  where  they  meet  to  burn  crosses 
and  rave  about  the  Negro  melted  away 
when  the  imperial  wizard  ducked  and 
hid  behind  the  fifth.    The  mask  is  now 
off  and  we  will  proceed  to  do  our  duty. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Appendix  I 
Chairman's  Opening  Statement,  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  Octobee  19,  1965,  Commiitee  on 
Un-American    AcrrvrriES,    D.S.    House    op 
Representatives 


This  subcommittee  of  the  Hoiose  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  is  convened 
to  hold  hearings  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  ftill  committee 
on  March  30,  1965.  That  resolution  reads  as 
follows : 

"Whereas  at  the  commencement  of  the 
89th  Congress  the  chairman  instructed  the 
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staff  to  commence  a  preliminary  Inquiry  into 
the  activities  of  the  Ku  Klxix  Klan  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States  to  assist  the  com- 
mittee  in  determining  whether  it  should  au- 
thorize an  investigation  of  the  Klan  organi- 
zations; and 

"Whereas  the  committee  on  February  3. 
1965  by  resolution,  unanimously  directed  the 
chairman   to  continue   the   preliminary   In- 

QUlry;  and 

"Whereas  the  chairman  has  today  made  a 
report  to  the  committee  on  the  resulW  of 
this  preliminary  inquiry,  which  report  cleMly 
\ndicates  that  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
Klan  organizations'  activities  are  such  that 
the  committee  should  authorize  an  investi- 
gation; and  !.,,«„„ 
"Whereas  the  President's  recent  public  ap- 
peal also  demonstrates  that  such  an  investi- 
gation is  justified  and  necessary;  and 

"Whereas  the  President  has  offered  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  in  such  an  investigation:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  committee  undertane 
an  investigation  of  the  various  Klan  organi- 
zations and  their  activities  with  the  v  ew 
of  holding  hearings  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
Congress  In  any  necessary  remedial  legisla- 
tion; and  be  It  further 

••Resolved.  That  Inasmuch  as  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  committee's  work  for  this  ses- 
sion is  not  sufficient  to  enable  It  to  under- 
take this  investigation  In  addition  to  other 
investigations  already  approved  and  under- 
way the  chairman  Is  directed  to  request  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  *50.000  to 
conduct  an  investigation  of  Ku  Klux  Klan 
organizations;  and  be  It  further 

■•Resolved,  That  the  chairman  Is  directed 
to  continue  the  preliminary  inquiry  Into  the 
activities  of  the  Black  Muslims,  the  Minute- 
men  and  the  American  Nazi  Party  previously 
authorized  by  the  committee,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  an  investigation 
of  these  groups  Is  called  for." 

As  this  resolution  Indicates,  the  commit- 
tee's decision  to  undertake  an  Investigation 
of  Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations  in  this  coun- 
try was  made  only  after  carefxU  consideration 
and  on  the  basis  of  cerUin  information  con- 
cerning Klan  acUvltles  then  In  Its  posses- 
sion. Late  last  year,  the  committee  dis- 
cussed the  growing  activities  of  the  Ku  mux 
Klans  and  a  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pool 
'  that  an  Investigation  be  considered.  Before 
any  formal  Investigation  is  authorized  by  the 
committee.  It  is  usual  to  make  a  preliminary 
inquiry  The  staff  was  therefore  directed  to 
do  so  in  this  Instance.  Other  Members  of 
Congress  subsequently  expressed  themselves 
on  the  subject,  particularly  Mr.  Weltner. 
who  called  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

At  Its  organizational  meeting  on  Febru- 
ary 2  of  this  year,  the  committee  unani- 
mously authorized  the  continuance  of  this 
preliminary  Inquiry.  Thereafter  the  staff  re- 
ported to  the  committee  from  time  to  time 
and.  on  March  30.  the  committee  voted  unan- 
imously that  a  formal  investigation  be  un- 
dertaken for  the  purpose  of  holding  hear- 
ings which  would  assist  the  Congress  In  draft- 
ing such  remedial  legislation  as  It  deemed 
appropriate  and  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
problems  created  by  Klan  activities. 

On  April  14  of  this  year,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  a  vote  of  312  to  43.  adopted 
House  Resolution  310.  authorizing  the  ex- 
pendltxxre  of  $50,000  for  the  committee's  In- 
vestigation of  Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations. 
What  must  Congress  know  to  determine 
whether  legislation  is  called  for  in  this  area 
and.  if  so.  what  type  legislation  will  be 
effective? 

It  must  know  the  objectives  and  purposes 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klans.  their  structure  and 
organization,  their  affiliated  organizations, 
and  groups  created  or  controlled  by  them,  or 
organized  to  support,  defend,  and  assist 
them.    It  must  know  their  constitutions  and 


bylaws,  the  type  of  activities  in  which 
engage,  how  they  are  controlled,  who  their 
key  officers  are.  how  Klan  groups  are  financed, 
and  what  their  funds  are  used  for.  It  must 
know  whether  the  Klans  subscribe  to — and 
use — Illegal  means  to  achieve  either  declared 
or  concealed  objectives.  The  Congress  must 
know  whether  the  operations  and  actions  di- 
rected and  carried  out  by  Klan  leaders,  and 
certain  members,  are  In  accord  with  the 
wishes  of  the  membership  as  a  whole,  or 
whether  certain  activities  are  engaged  in 
without  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the 
membership.  It  must  know  whether  Klan 
recruits  are  informed  of  the  true  nature  and 
purposes  of  the  Klans — or  whether  they  are 
hoodwinked  into  Joining  them.  It  must  also 
know,  of  course,  something  of  the  size, 
strength,  and  scope  of  the  Klan  movement. 
These  are  the  matters  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  this  inquiry. 

At  the  time  the  committee  decision  to  con- 
duct this  Inquiry  was  announced,  certain 
Klan  leaders  stated  publicly  that  they  wel- 
comed the  investigation.  Those  statements 
were  encouraging.  If  true.  It  Is  the  commit- 
tee's hope  that  they  really  meant  them. 

The  investigative  work  done  by  the  com- 
mittee preparatory  to  these  hearings.  In  my 
belief,  has  been  thorough.  It  is  my  intention 
that  these  hearings  will  be  fair  in  every  re- 
spect. For  this  reason.  Klan  leaders  and 
members  will  have  nothing  to  fear  or  lose 
by  cooperating  fully  with  the  committee  by 
telling  all.  and  everything,  they  know  about 
Klan  operations.  They  have  nothing  to  fear 
or  lose,  that  Is.  If  they  have  nothing  to  hide — 
nothing  to  hide  from  the  Congress,  nothing 
to  hide  from  the  American  people,  and  noth- 
ing to  hide  from  the  rank-and-flle  Klan 
membership. 

I  wovUd  point  out  to  all  witnesses  sum- 
moned to  testify  in  this  Inquiry  that  it  Is 
being  conducted  by  a  dvUy  and  lawfully  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.S.  Congress,  the  lawmak- 
ing branch  of  our  Government,  and  that  the 
courts  have  held,  over  and  over  again,  that 
every  American  citizen  has  a  duty  to  answer 
all  pertinent  questions  asked  him  in  such  an 
Inquiry. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  a  1957  decision 
growing  out  of  another  inquiry  by  this  com- 
mittee, reiterated  a  fundamental  principle 
of  our  Government  when  it  stated: 

"The  power  of  Congress  to  conduct  investi- 
gations is  inherent  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess." 
It  then  went  on  to  say: 
"It  Is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  all  cit- 
izens to  cooperate  with  the  Congress  In  Its 
efforts  to  obtain  the  facts  needed  for  Intel- 
ligent legislative  action.  It  is  their  unre- 
mitting obligation  to  respond  to  subpenas. 
to  respect  the  dignity  of  the  Congress  and 
its  committees  and  to  testify  fully  with  re- 
spect to  matters  within  the  province  of 
proper  investigation."  {US.  v.  Watkins,  354 
U.S.  178.) 

That  this  was  not  a  new  or  novel  holding 
by  the  Court  is  indicated  by  many  much 
earlier  rulings  of  similar  nature  and,  for 
example,  by  a  relatively  recent  report  of  a 
special  committee  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation which  in  1953— without  evoking  any 
protest — stated  that: 

"Every  citizen,  when  called  as  a  witness, 
has  the  duty  to  disclose  any  facts  within 
his  knowledge  sought  by  a  court  or  by  a 
duly  constituted  legislative  committee." 

Generally,  the  committee  recognizes  only 
one  valid  reason  for  a  witness'  refusal  to 
answer  pertinent  questions — the  invocation 
of  the  fifth  amendment,  a  statement  by 
the  witness  that  It  Is  his  belief  that  an 
honest  answer  to  the  question  might  lead  to 
his  being  prosecuted  for  a  criminal  act. 

The  various  Klan  organizations  operating 
in  this  country  today  proclaim  that  they  are 
patriotic.  100-percent  American.  Christian, 
moral,  and  law-abiding.     I  hope,  therefore. 


that  we  will  not,  in  these  hearings,  expe- 
rience  what  we  have  so  often  seen  in  prac- 
tically all  of  our  investigations  in  other 
areas  of  the  committee's  Jurisdiction — wit- 
ness after  witness  finding  it  necessary,  or 
feeling  the  need,  to  Invoke  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, again  and  again,  when  asked,  not  about 
his  beliefs,  but  about  his  actions. 

All  witnesses,  as  I  have  said — and  I  stress 
this — will  have  the  right  to  make  proper 
Invocation  of  the  fifth  amendment  In  this 
inquiry.  The  American  people,  however,  are 
not  likely  to  look  with  favor  on  such  re- 
course by  persons  who  proclaim  from  the 
rooftops  that  they  are  saviors  of  America 
and  patriots  second  to  none.  The  public 
cannot  be  expected  to  approve  such  action 
In  these  hearings  any  more  than  It  has  In 
other  Inquiries  in  which  witnesses  have  taken 
refuge  in  constitutional  provisions  even 
while  conspiring  to  destroy  the  Constitution. 
And  talking  about  conspiracy.  I  would  add 
this  point.  There  are  various  kinds  of  con- 
spiracy, in  addition  to  that  which  is  aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  our  Government,  and  all 
kinds  are  outlawed.  As  Justice  Robert  H. 
Jackson  stated  In  his  concurring  opinion  in 
the  case  of  Dennis  v.  United  States: 

"The  Constitution  does  not  make  con- 
spiracy a  civil  right." 

In  his  concxirring  opinion  in  another 
case — that  of  American  Cormnunications  As- 
sociation V.  Douds — Justice  Jackson  pointed 
out  that: 

"The  conspiracy  principle  has  traditionally 
been  employed  to  protect  society  against  all 
'ganging  up'  or  concerted  action  in  violation 
of  Its  laws.  No  term  passes  that  this  Court 
does  not  sustain  convictions  based  on  that 
doctrine  for  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws 
or  other  statutes."  {A.C.A.  v.  Douds,  339  U.S. 
382.) 

Conspiracy  to  take  a  man's  life,  to  Injure 
him,  or  to  deny  certain  groups  of  people  thetr 
rights  Is  no  more  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion than  Is  conspiracy  to  destroy  our  Gov- 
ernment. Conspiracy,  In  and  of  Itself,  Is  so 
Inimical  to  ordered  society  that  there  Is  a 
broad  Federal  statute  which  makes  It  a  crime 
to  conspire  to  commit  any  offense  against 
the  United  States.     (18.  U.S.C,  371.) 

And  there  Is  a  third,  specific  kind  of  con- 
spiracy I  must  mention  here — the  secret 
ganging  up  of  any  group  to  punish  or  harm 
a  person  In  any  way  because  that  person  has. 
In  line  with  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  testified 
before  a  congressional  committee,  giving  the 
committee  the  kind  of  information  the  Con- 
gress must  have  to  enact  laws  for  the  general 
welfare. 

That  kind  of  conspiracy,  like  all  other 
forms.  Is  outlawed.  In  fact.  Influencing  or 
Injtirlng  witnesses  Is  so  destructive  of  the 
American  way  of  life,  eating  away  at  Its  leg- 
islative foundation,  that  It  Is  a  criminal  act 
even  when  there  Is  no  conspiracy  Involved 
In  It.  The  very  act  of  harming — or  of  at- 
tempting to  harm,  influence,  or  Intimidate— 
a  subpenaed  witness  to  keep  him  from  talk- 
ing or  of  injuring  or  threatening  a  witness 
because  he  has  cooperated  with  the  Congress 
by  giving  testimony,  is  punishable  by  5  years 
in  prison  and/or  a  fine  of  $5,000. 

And  I  want  to  state  for  the  record,  here 
and  now,  that  no  one  had  better  attempt 
to  violate  this  law  in  regard  to  any  witness 
under  subpena  to  testify  in  this  inquiry.  K 
anyone  does,  then  Just  as  certainly  as  I  am 
sitting  here  today.  I  will  do  all  In  my  power 
to  see  that  the  guilty  party,  or  j>artles,  are 
punished  according  to  the  law.  And  I  know 
that  all  other  members  of  the  committee 
feel  the  same  way. 

Being  informed  as  they  are  of  the  facts 
developed  to  date  in  this  investigation,  the 
subcommittee  members  have  quite  natxirally 
formed  certain  tentative  opinions  of  some 
Klan  groups  and  their  leaders.  However, 
we  are  not  going  to  prejudge  the  Issue. 
These    facts    have   raised    questions   in  oui 
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minds,  but  In  any  human  undertaking  there 
can  be  error,  and  It  Is  also  possible  that  there 
might  be  some  explanation  for  certain  of 
the  facts  we  have  uncovered.  This  is  one 
reasoa  why  this  public  hearing  is  being 
held — to  test  tho  accuracy  of  our  Inves- 
tlg-t.ve  effort  and  to  give  the  persons  con- 
cer.ied  an  opportunity  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  in  our  minds — 
to  deny,  to  qualify,  to  confirm,  to  explain. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  Congress  cannot 
legislate  on  the  basis  of  investigation  alone. 
It  should,  and  must,  test  the  results  of  Its 
Inve  tgatlons,  except  when  national  se- 
curity precludes  it,  in  public  hearings.  This 
Is  what  we  have  done  in  the  past;  it  is  what 
ff?  will  do  in  the  future.  This  is  in  con- 
form ty  with  the  Rules  of  the  House  and  with 
court  decisions.  We  are  engaged  in  the 
business  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
a  d  they  have  a  right  to  be  able  to  see  and 
judge  for  themselves  how  that  business  is 
beinj  conducted. 

L?t  me  remind  all  that  this  Is  an  Inquiry, 
net  a  prosecution.  We  are  an  Investigat- 
ing committee.  We  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  developing  facts  about  the  Klans 
md  making  them  a  part  of  a  public  record, 
net  to  convict  anyone  of  anything  but  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Congress  in  the 
performance  of  its  legislative  function. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  all  witnesses 
summoned  to  testify  In  these  hearings  to 
testify  fully  and  honestly,  without  evasion  or 
lubterfuge,  and  without  fear.  This  is  your 
duty.  If  you  truly  have  the  national  Interest 
at  heart,  this  is  what  you  will  do.  By  way 
of  both  encouragement  and  warning  I  want 
to  say  that  this  is  a  country  of  law,  that  it  Is 
strong  and  secure,  and  that  no  Individuals, 
groups  or  conspiracies  within  its  borders  can, 
or  will,  prevail  against  its  laws. 


Appendix  n 
RffORT  or  THE  Grand  Jdht  to  the  Honor- 
able Judges  or  the  U.S.  District  Court 
roR  THE   Southern  District  of  Florida, 
Miami  Division 

On  October  6,  1952,  this  grand  Jury  com- 
menced an  Inquiry  into  the  various  acts  of 
terror  and  violence  that  occurred  in  south 
?l9rlda  during  the  preceding  year.  The  In- 
vestigation Is  not  completed  but  because  the 
evidence  we  have  heard  Is  of  grave  concern 
to  the  people  of  the  State  and  to  Its  law- 
makers, and  because  of  the  approaching 
biennial  session  of  the  State  legislature, 
we  deem  It  timely  to  make  this  report. 

We  have  been  primarily  interested  in  the 
explosions  at  Carver  Village  on  September 
22.  and  November  30,  1951,  the  death  of 
Harry  T.  Moore  and  his  wife  from  a  blast 
of  dynamite  (or  other  high  explosive)  on 
the  night  of  December  25.  1951,  and  the 
^ous  attempts  to  dynamite  synagogues 
ind  churches  in  the  Miami  area  in  the  fall 
ud  Winter  of  1951.  We  heard  evidence  of 
'ther  acts  of  violence  stretching  back  over 
>  period  of  years.  We  explored  th«  subver- 
sive character  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  for  its 
ifflpact  on  the  Federal  employees  loyalty 
program.  We  learned  something  about  hous- 
ing conditions  In  the  city  of  Miami  and 
tisewhere,  and  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
tae  easy  acquisition  and  criminal  use  of 
"ynamite. 

^  We  have  been  In  session  (on  these  mat- 
Jen  alone)  for  a  total  of  28  days  and  have 
*ened  to  approximately  100  witnesses,  and 
^ii  taken  more  than  3,200  pages  of  testi- 
mony. We  hope  to  retain  our  official  exist- 
01*  for  the  entire  tenure  of  18  months  if 
=«essary,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  addl- 
-onal  witnesses  as  occasion  may  arise  and 
Jonsldering  criminal  aspects  over  which 
■'^re  may  be  Federal  Jurisdiction. 
We  Wish  to  commend  the  Federal  Bureau 
]i  Investigation  and  its  agents  whose  de- 
'™<l  and  persistent  efforts  have  made  these 
■<!ulries  possible. 


We  were  amazed  to  learn  that  there  are  no 
restrictions  of  any  consequence  on  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  or  the  use  of  dynamite.  It  is 
bought  and  sold  over  the  coimter  like  any 
other  commodity.  There  is  no  requirement 
for  the  keeping  of  an  inventory  of  stock  on 
hand  and  no  safeguards  to  prevent  Its  theft. 
There  Is  no  record  of  the  persons  to  whom 
It  Is  sold  except  such  records  as  are  kept  by 
legitimate  concerns  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  business.  There  Is  no  accounting  for  Its 
use  by  those  who  acquire  It. 

In  recent  years  dynamite  has  become  an 
Instrument  of  terror,  not  only  in  Florida, 
but,  so  we  are  advised.  In  other  States  as 
well.  As  an  instrument  of  terror  it  has  cer- 
tain advantages  over  the  more  old-fashioned 
types  of  mob  violence.  With  it  criminal 
designs  can  be  carried  out  by  small  groups  of 
ruthless  men  in  utmost  secrecy  and  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  The  design  may  be 
harbored  for  months  and  finally  carried  out 
only  when  the  time  and  circumstances  are 
propitious.  Dynamite  leaves  no  traces.  In 
its  wake  is  only  wreckage  and  death.  It 
destroys  clues  along  with  life  and  property. 
Its  victim  Is  helpless  against  it.  The  perpe- 
trators may  be  far  from  the  scene  of  the 
crime  when  the  blast  occurs.  Such  crimes 
are  difficult  to  solve.  They  will  continue 
difficult  as  long  as  explosives  can  be  bought 
or  stolen  with  no  more  difficulty  than  the 
buying  or  the  stealing  of  a  sack  of  citrus 
fruit.  It  Is  a  matter  which  must  be  con- 
sidered seriously  by  authorities  everywhere. 
Local  ordinances  can  help.  A  State  law  with 
comprehensive  requirements  and  with  real 
teeth  would  go  far  to  control  it  and  it  may 
be  that  Federal  statutes  relating  to  inter- 
state shipments  should  be  reexamined. 

We  learned  that  the  simple  need  for  hous- 
ing can  result  in  tension  and  strife.  In  the 
city  of  Miami  40,262  people  are  members  of 
the  Negro  race  (1950  census).  They  occupy 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  available  resi- 
dential area.  It  Is  no  secret  that  some  of 
their  housing  Is  of  a  type  so  primitive  as  to 
be  called  slums.  Negro  shacks  can  be  built 
at  small  cost.  Their  facilities  for  comfort 
and  sanitation  are  generally  an  absolute 
mlnlmvun.  They  command  a  high  rental 
and  are  generally  rated  as  a  highly  profitable 
Investment.  It  Is  a  tjrpe  of  exploitation  that 
ought  to  shock  the  conscience  of  any 
community. 

Adequate  hovising  for  the  Negroes,  as  well 
as  for  others,  Is  a  subject  which  ought  to 
command  the  earnest  attention  of  city  au- 
thorities and  of  the  public  generally.  Slum 
areas  are  festering  sores  In  any  city,  pro- 
ducing disease  and  giving  rise  to  resentments 
and  tensions  that  may  be  far  reaching  In 
their  adverse  effects.  Much  can  be  done  by 
intelligent  planning.  The  citizens  of  Or- 
lando have  set  an  example  in  this  regard 
that  might  well  be  followed  In  other  com- 
mimities.  There,  through  a  combination  of 
private  enterprise.  Government  assistance 
under  the  FHA,  and  city  planning,  was 
created  the  development  on  Lake  Mann, 
which  could  well  be  a  model  for  other  cities 
to  follow. 

So  large  a  segment  of  the  population  can- 
not long  remain  in  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  available  housing  area.  Their  facilities 
must  of  necessity  be  expanded.  If  it  is  not 
done  according  to  some  Intelligent  planning 
it  will  be  done  in  a  haphazard  manner  giving 
rise  to  such  tension  amd  stress  as  resulted 
from  the  conversion  of  a  part  of  Knights 
Manor  to  Carver  Village.  (Knights  Manor 
was  a  huge  446-unlt,  garden-type  apartment 
development  located  in  northwest  Miami, 
adjacent  to  Edison  Center.)  It  Is  a  social 
problem  of  grave  Importance  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  community.  It  should 
receive  the  most  earnest  attention  of  the 
authorities.  Private  Individuals  or  com- 
panies actuated  solely  by  the  desire  for  per- 
sonal gain  often  create  such  explosive  situa- 


tions. The  affair  of  Carver  Village  simply 
points  up  the  urgent  need  for  slum  clear- 
ance and  adequate  housing.  Apathy  and 
Inaction  Is  an  open  Invitation  for  another 
Carver  Village.  Such  things  can  be  avoided 
but  only  by  statesmanship  of  a  high  order 
on  the  part  of  those  In  authority  and  by  a 
genuine,  sympathetic  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  public  plus  a  will  to  get  the 
problem  solved. 

We  learned  much  about  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
Its  organization  and  structure  was  examined 
at  length  with  its  weird  names,  its  perverted 
psychology,  and  its  methods  of  action.     Every 
local  klavern  is  headed  by  an  exalted  cyclops. 
The  other  officers  are  the  klaliff,  the  kllgrapp, 
the  klabee,  the  klokard,  the  kludd,  the  kladd, 
the  klarago,  the  klexter,  the  klokan,  and  the 
night-hawk.     Its   meetings    are    said    to   be 
opened  with  prayer,  it  has  a  woman's  auxil- 
iary and  its  mission  in  life  now  Is  to  fight 
communism.     It  has  a  klokann  committee, 
sometimes  called  the  wrecking  crew.    This 
committee  performs   the   normal   functions 
of  a  membership  committee  but  it  is  also  an 
investigating     committee.    It     Investigates 
complaints  made  to  the  local  klavern  and 
takes  whatever  action  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary.   The  action  may  take  the  form  of  burn- 
ing a  cross,  or  a  K  (the  bvimlng  of  crosses 
was  recently  outlawed  by  the  Florida  Legis- 
lature), or  the  call  of  a  delegation  on  some 
person  who  has  been  neglecting  his  family, 
or  running   around  with  other   women,   or 
other  acts  of  alleged  misconduct,  or  the  ac- 
tion may  take  more  violent  forms.    There 
is    a   standing   klokann    committee   but   its 
chief  may  recruit  others  from  the  general 
membership  for  special  Jobs.    Acts  by  In- 
dividual members,  singly  or  In  groups,  on 
their  own  initiative  are  not  unknown,  but 
such  action  by  ambitious   young  members 
new  to  the  order  may  draw  a  reprimand  with 
an  admonition  to  leave  such  things  to  the 
shock     troops.     Members     frequently     take 
weapons  to  meetings  and  in  at  least  one 
klavern  It  was  customary  for  the  outer  guard 
(night-hawk)  to  be  armed. 

We  deem  it  proper  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  acts  of  terror  and  violence  that  have 
come  under  our  scrutiny.  Not  all  of  them 
are  attributed  to  the  Klan.  The  plaintive 
wail  has  been  often  heard  that  the  Klan 
does  not  stand  for  lawlessness  but  is  blamed 
for  acts  committed  by  others.  We,  there- 
fore, do  not  attribute  any  act  to  the  Klan, 
or  to  Its  members,  except  in  Instances  where 
one  or  more  of  Its  members  have  admitted 
participation. 

In  May  of  1947,  a  group  of  klansmen, 
about  nine  in  niimber,  from  the  John  B. 
Gordon  Klavern  of  Hialeah,  Fla.,  waited  upon 
a  citizen  of  that  community  and  discussed 
with  him  certain  domestic  difficulties  he  was 
having  at  that  time.  The  discussion  was 
not  friendly. 

In  1947,  the  home  of  Mamie  Woodward 
located  on  75th  Street,  Miami,  between  14th 
and  15th  Avenues,  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
The  house  was  in  a  white  residential  area 
but  was  occupied  by  a  Negr©  family.  The 
fire  appears  to  have  been  of  incendiary  ori- 
gin. 

In  the  fall  of  1950  a  Negro  family  moved 
Into  a  residence  at  5260  NW.  32d  Avenue, 
Miami.  This  was  a  white  residential  area. 
The  John  B.  Gordon  Klavern  received  a  let- 
ter of  complaint  from  certain  of  the  residents 
of  the  area.  A  delegation  of  the  Klan  met 
with  the  complaining  parties.  The  Klan 
was  requested  to  take  action,  whatever  might 
be  necessary  to  move  the  residents  out.  The 
Klan  delegation  countered  with  the  prop- 
osition that  If  the  neighbors  would  fur- 
nish one  man  for  each  man  supplied  by  the 
Klan  direct  action  would  be  taken.  The 
complaining  parties  declined  and  the  mat- 
ter was  dropped.  But  In  the  meantime  the 
occupants  of  the  residence  received  a  nuiD- 
ber  of  telephone  calls  threatening  violence. 
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In  1946  a  group  of  foxir  Klansmen  from 
tlie  John  B.  Gordon  Klavern  burned  a  cross 
in  the  front  yard  of  a  fellow  member  be- 
cause he  had  been  talking  too  much.  It 
was  a  warning  and  a  threat.  ^ 

On  July  14,  1951,  a  number  of  large  "Ks 
were  burned  In  various  locations  In  the  city 
of  Miami  by  members  of  the  John  B.  Gor- 
don Klavem.  The  burnings  were  In  or  on 
the  fringes  of  Negro  residential  areas.  These 
burnings   were   Incident    to   a   membership 

drive.  -        . 

In  April  of  1950  Klan  stickers  were  found 
plastered  on  a-  picture  show  In  Port  Lauder- 
dale Pla.  which  was  then  running  a  plctme 
by  the  name  of  "Pinky."  The  picture  dealt 
with  crossing  the  color  line. 

On  the  evening  of  August  8.  1951,  there 
was  a  gathering  of  Klansmen  at  Carver  Vil- 
lage. These  Klansmen  were  members  vari- 
ously of  the  John  B.  Gordon  Klavern  at  Hl- 
aleah.  and  Dade  No.  2  In  Miami.  The  first 
was  affiliated  with  the  Southern  Knights  of 
the  Ku  Klvut  Klan.  and  the  second  with  the 
Association  of  Georgia  Klans.  This  demon- 
stration occurred  at  a  time  when  a  part  of 
Knights  Manor  was  being  converted  from 
white  to  Negro  residential  property  and  re- 
named Carver  Village.  A  Negro  man  who 
had  Just  driven  up  to  the  curb  and  was 
alighting  from  the  car  was  assaulted  by  a 
member  of  the  Klan  and  a  stone  wa«  thrown 
through  his  windshield.  A  policeman  un- 
dertook to  arrest  the  assailant  but  he  tripped 
the  officer  and  fled  into  the  darkness  of  an 
adjacent  area.  The  demonstration  was  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  a  riot. 

On  June  5.  1951.  an  explosion  occurred  in 
the  Incompleted  building  of  the  Tlfereth 
Israel  Northslde  Center,  located  at  6500 
North  Miami  Avenue.  Miami.  The  charge 
was  placed  in  a  small  projection  of  the  un- 
finished building  and  damage  was  done  to 
the  floor  and  walls. 

On  the  morning  of  October  9,  1951,  four 
grade  school  children,  while  on  the  way  to 
school  observed  two  sticks  of  dynamite  in 
the  east  front  entrance  of  Temple  Israel  in 
Miami.  The  children  removed  the  dynamite 
and  put  It  in  water  at  the  curb.  Painted 
on  the  wall  of  Temple  Israel  in  large  red 
letters  was  the  symbol  KKK  and  a  large  red 
cross.  The  two  sticks  were  wrapped  together 
with  twine.  A  fuse  with  blasting  cap  was 
attached. 

On  the  morning  of  October  15,  1951,  the 
sexton  of  the  Miami  Hebrew  School  and  Con- 
gregation found  in  the  doorway  to  the 
church  two  sticks  of  60  percent  Red  Cross 
dynamite,  to  which  was  attached  a  fuse  and 
a  cap.  One  inch  of  the  end  of  the  f\ise 
that  was  not  crimped  Into  the  cap  had  been 
burned. 

On  December  2,  1951.  there  was  an  ex- 
plosion at  the  Miami  Hebrew  School  and 
Congregation.  The  explosion  was  outside 
the  church.  There  was  a  hole  in  the  lawn 
several  feet  from  the  wall  of  the  church 
and  about  2  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  side- 
walk. Indicating  that  the  explosive  had  been 
thrown  from  a  passing  automobile.  Win- 
dows of  the  church  on  the  north  side  were 
shattered.  ,^^,    ^. 

About  midnight  on  December  8,  1951.  the 
officer  of  Tlfereth  Israel  Northslde  Center 
received  a  telephone  call  from  an  unknown 
person,  who  stated,  "Tonight  we  are  going 
to  take  care  of  them  all."  On  the  same 
night  the  chief  of  police  of  Coral  Gables  re- 
ceived a  telephone  call  by  an  unknown  per- 
son who  said.  "We  will  bomb  the  synagogue." 
On  the  following  morning  one  stick  of  dyna- 
mite was  found  on  the  lawn  of  the  Coral 
Gables  Jewish  Center.  Several  feet  from 
the  dynamite  was  a  metal  blasting  cap  into 
which  had  been  crimped  a  length  of  fuse. 

On  the  morning  of  December  23.  1951,  the 
sexton  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  Catholic  Church. 
900  SW.  26th  Road.  Miami,  found  a  stick  of 
dvnamlte  in  the  entrance  of  the  church. 
Attached  to  the  dynamite  was  a  cap  and 


fuse  similar  to  those  found  at  the  Jewish 
centers  and  synagogues. 

On  the  night  of  September  22,  1951,  two 
tremendous  explosions  occurred  in  rapid  suc- 
cession at  Carver  Village.  A  16-unlt  apart- 
ment building  was  wrecked.  The  explosions 
were  at  opposite  ends  of  the  building.  Be- 
tween these  two  locations  and  up  against 
the  wall  of  the  building,  was  found  a  box 
containing  88  sticks  of  dynamite.  This  had 
failed  to  explode  but  It  was  equipped  with 
fuse  and  cap.  These  explosions  climaxed  a 
long  controversy  between  the  owners  of  the 
Knights  Manor  housing  development  and  the 
residents  of  the  adjacent  residential  area, 
over  the  conversion  of  a  part  of  the  develop- 
ment Into  colored  residential  property.  The 
controversy  had  been  characterized  by  pro- 
test meetings,  motorcades,  and  much  agita- 
tion. The  situation  at  Carver  Village  had 
been  dlsc\issed  at  meetings  of  the  John  B. 
Gordon  Klavern  and  members  of  both  Dade 
County  Klans  were  present  at  the  demon- 
stration at  Carver  Village  on  the  night  of 
August  8. 

The  conversion  at  Carver  Village  proceeded 
apace  and  on  the  night  of  November  30,  1951. 
a  second  apartment  building  was  wrecked  by 
an  explosion.  Both  buildings  were  vacant  at 
the  time  of  the  explosions  and  there  was  no 
loss  of  life.  ^».  .  » 

On  the  night  of  December  25,  1951.  Christ- 
mas night,  at  Mims,  Fla..  the  home  of  Harry 
T  Moore  was  partially  wrecked  by  a  blast  of 
dynamite  or  other  type  of  high  explosive. 
The  charge  was  placed  under  the  floor  of  a 
bedroom  at  a  point  directly  under  the  bed 
occupied  by  Moore  and  his  wife,  Harriet. 
Present  In  the  huoee  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
plosion were  Moore  and  his  wife,  his  daugh- 
ter and  his  mother.  The  latter  two  were  In 
another  part  of  the  house  and  were  un- 
affected by  the  blast  except  by  way  of  physi- 
cal and  mental  shock. 

The  Moores  had  spent  a  festive  day  with 
friends  and  relatives  at  a  neighboring  home 
and  had  retxamed  to  their  own  cottage  in  the 
early  evening.  One  by  one  the  family  re- 
tired to  rest  and  silence  settled  on  the 
household.  The  explosion  literally  blew  the 
bedroom  apart.  It  was  a  complete  shambles 
with  the  floor  demolished,  the  walls  shat- 
tered and  the  celling  collapsed.  The  bed 
upon  which  Moore  and  his  wife  slept  had  evi- 
dently been  blown  against  the  celling  and 
had  fallen  back  into  the  wreckage.  The 
mother  was  stunned  but  the  daughter  went 
screaming  into  the  night  in  search  of  help. 
Relatives  arrived,  those  with  whom  the 
Moores  had  spent  the  day.  Harry  T.  Moore 
never  regained  consciousness.  He  died  as  he 
was  being  rushed  to  a  hospital  in  Sanford. 
His  wife  died  there  a  few  days  later. 

Prom  all  accounts  Moore  was  a  man  weU 
liked  by  people  of  both  races  who  knew  him. 
So  far  as  Is  known  he  had  no  personal  ene- 
mies He  was  quite  and  studious  and  a 
prolific  letterwTlter.  He  sought  to  advance 
his  race  but  his  methods  were  not  violent 
or  subversive.  But  he  was  persistent.  He 
helped  to  raise  money  for  the  defense  of 
the  Groveland  rape  case  and  he  sought  to 
promote  a  Progressive  Voters  League. 

We  have  simimoned  before  us  certain 
members  from  various  Klavems  in  central 
Florida,  for  these  Klavems  were  known  to 
have  evinced  a  malevolent  interest  in  the 
activities  of  Harry  T.  Moore.  In  the  summer 
of  1949.  shortly  following  the  trial  of  the 
rape  case  at  Groveland,  a  fioor  plan  of  the 
Moore  home  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of 
one  of  these  Klavems.  On  a  subsequent  oc- 
casion a  member  of  another  Klavem  said 
he  had  visited  Mims  and  indicated  that  hla 
Interest  had  been  the  Moore  home.  News- 
paper clippings  of  Moore's  activities  were 
read  at  Klavem  meetings.  Mention  was 
made  of  him  on  other  occasions  and  In  other 
places. 

We  Inqtilred  Into  other  acts  of  violence  in 
central  Florida.    We  learned  that  there  are 


such  things  as  expert  loaders,  men  adept  at 
seizing  a  victim  from  his  front  door  or  else- 
where. With  one  man  on  either  side  a  sort 
of  double  half  nelson,  or  other  kindred  hold. 
Is  clamped  upon  the  victim's  head  so  he 
cannot  look  up.  This  prevents  Identification. 
He  is  crowded  Into  a  car  face  down  with  a 
gun  sometimes  held  at  the  back  of  his  head. 
He  Is  then  driven  to  some  secluded  spot  se- 
lected in  advance  where  he  is  forced  to  crawl 
from  the  car  face  down.  His  clothing  is 
partly  removed  and  a  beating  Is  administered 
with  the  official  strap,  rubber  hose,  or  other 
Instrument,  while  someone  or  more  of  the 
assailants  hold  him  down.  The  guardlana 
of  private  morality  then  drive  away  leaving 
the  victim  to  find  his  painful  way  home,  or 
sometimes  to  a  hospital.  Shots  are  fired  at 
times  as  a  parting  admonition. 

Such  things  have  gone  on  In  central  Flor- 
ida for  many  years.  In  1943  a  white  man 
was  beaten  near  Ovledo,  Fla.,  by  a  group  of 
six  Klansmen.  The  reason  given  was  the 
molesting  of  a  white  girl.  Again,  in  1943  a 
white  man  and  woman  were  beaten  near 
Winter  Garden  by  three  Klansmen,  perhaps 
others.  Memories  are  vague  after  such  a  lapse 
of  time.  Again,  near  Winter  Garden  In  1944, 
a  white  man  was  beaten  by  a  group  of  five 
Klansmen.  The  reason  given  was  drinking 
and  neglecting  his  family.  In  1945  near 
Winter  Garden,  a  white  man  was  beaten 
by  four  Klansmen  for  molesting  a  girl. 

In  1947  two  white  girls  were  taken  from  a 
secluded  lake  near  Ocoee,  by  five  Klansmen, 
driven  to  a  lonely  spot  in  an  orange  grove, 
and  severely  beaten.  It  was  nighttime  and 
the  reason  given.  "They  were  bathing  In  the 
nude."  In  1948  near  Ocoee,  a  white  woman 
was  beaten  by  five  Klansmen.  The  reason 
given  was  drinking  and  neglecting  her  family. 
In  1949  a  large  group  of  Klansmen  partici- 
pated in  the  burning  of  a  shack  near  Apopka 
because  the  occupant,  a  white  man  was  said 
to  be  molesting  girls.  Later,  the  same  group 
\indertook  to  administer  a  treatment  but 
the  victim  escaped  through  the  woods 
Again,  in  1949  near  Apopka,  a  Negro  man 
was  beaten  by  five  Klansmen  for  sasslng 
white  women. 

In  July  of  1949,  Klansmen  from  many 
points  In  central  Florida  converged  on  Grove- 
land. The  genesis  of  the  rape  case  had  Just 
occurred.  They  carried  weapons.  Some  had 
gasoline.  The  purpose  was  to  prevent  a  riot 
Several  houses  were  burned.  The  National 
Guard  was  called  out. 

In  August  of  1949  three  carloads  of  Klans- 
men undertook  to  waylay  a  car  traveling 
from  Tavares  to  Orlando.  The  passengers  In 
this  latter  car  were  attorneys  who  had  con- 
ducted the  defense  In  the  Groveland  rape  case 
and  one  or  more  newspaper  reporters.  There 
was  conjecture  among  the  Klansmen  that 
Harry  T.  Moore  might  be  a  passenger  In  the 
car.  On  the  hill  beyond  Lake  Ola  a  car 
blinked  Its  lights.  This  was  a  signal  that  the 
victim  car  was  approaching.  A  road  block 
was  supposed  to  be  formed  at  the  foot  of  the 
hUl  by  the  other  two  cars.  But  this  could 
not  be  done  because  the  two  cars  were  travel- 
ing too  fast.  It  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  life  and  limb.  Across  a  roUlng  country  of 
surpassing  beauty  went  the  chase,  past  Lake 
Ola  and  through  Apopka,  at  high  speed.  It 
was  abandoned  only  when  the  Intended  vic- 
tims reached  the  safety  of  Orlando. 

In  1950  two  attempts  were  made  to  beat  a 
Negro  man  near  Apopka  each  time  by  the 
approximately  same  group  of  Klansmen.  On 
the  first  occasion  the  victim  escaped  un- 
harmed, but  a  shot  was  fired  at  him  as  be 
ran  On  the  second  occasion  the  loaders 
were  successful,  and  the  whipping  began 
according  to  the  usual  formula,  but  the  vlc- 
Um  escaped  when  headlights  signaled  the 
approach  of  a  car.  Reason  for  beatlng- 
unlon  activity. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  1950,  an  orange  plcie 
of  Winter  Garden  was  taken  out  by  a  grou? 
of  men  and  was  later  found  with  a  fracturec 
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stull.     A  shoeshine  boy  of  Winter  Garden 
vras  given  a  treatment. 

In  April  of  1951  a  Negro  man  was  pulled 
from  his  bed  at  a  home  in  Winter  Garden  by 
a  group  of  unidentified  men.  He  was  driven 
to  a  lonely  spot  In  an  orange  grove  and  se- 
verely beaten.  On  the  following  morning  he 
was  reported  missing  to  local  peace  officers 
by  his  conunon  law  wife.  He  was  quickly 
found  in  the  orange  grove  by  a  peace  officer 
and  taken  to  a  hospital  in  Orlando.  There 
It  was  found  that  he  had  not  only  been 
beaten  but  shot — in  the  back.    He  died. 

In  November  of  1951  a  creamette,  located 
on  the  Orange  Blossom  Trail  In  Orlando,  was 
bombed  after  the  management  had  been 
warned  to  provide  a  window  each  for  Its 
white  and  Negro  trade.  This  window  situa- 
tion had  been  discussed  on  the  fioor  at  meet- 
ings at  the  Klavem.  A  Janitor  of  the  First 
National  Bank  in  Winter  Garden  was  beaten 
by  unidentified  persons,  and  in  1952  a  cab- 
driver,  also  of  Winter  Garden,  was  flogged 
by  Klansmen.  An  employee  of  an  iceplant 
in  Sanford  was  taken  out  and  beaten. 
Reason  unknown. 

One  man  withdrew  from  the  hooded  order, 
because  he  drew  the  line  at  flogging  white 
people,  and  another  was  sometimes  re- 
strained even  by  his  fellow  Klansmen, 
because  he  was  too  brutal.  Another  with- 
drew, because  the  Klansmen  Indulged  in 
practices  for  which  they  punished  others. 

We  are  well  aware  that  this  catalog  of 
terror  seems  incredible.  It  Is  not  complete. 
Details  grow  monotonous  through  sheer 
repetition.  We  heard  evidence  of  other  out- 
rages both  in  the  Miami  area  and  in  central 
Florida.  Our  inquiries  were  limited  to  those 
areas.  We  are  advised,  however,  that  such 
practices  occur  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
State.  It  is  obvious  that  all  of  these  acts 
are  primarily  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
State  police  power.  Federal  Jurisdiction 
where  It  exists,  is  only  incidental  to  some 
other  offense  and  Is  wholly  Inadequate.  It 
Is  inherently  a  problem  for  State  and  local 
authorities. 

We  feel  impelled  to  make  some  observa- 
tions about  the  Klan.  It  seems  probable  that 
not  all  of  its  members  are  bad  and  vicious 
men.  Some  business  and  professional  men 
belong  to  It.  Peace  officers  of  high  and  low 
degree  have  been  numbered  among  Its  mem- 
bers. Some  of  these  get  in  for  political  rea- 
sons. The  attendance  at  meetings  Is  gen- 
erally small  in  relation  to  Its  total  member- 
ship. We  cannot  believe  that  all  of  Its  mem- 
bers know  what  is  done  by  some  of  them. 
But  the  results  are  Inherent  In  the  nature 
of  the  order.  It  is  founded  on  the  worst  in- 
stincts of  mankind.  At  its  best,  it  is  in- 
tolerant and  bigoted.  At  its  worst  it  is 
sadistic  and  brutal.  Between  these  two 
poles  it  has  its  existence.  Out  of  the  wells 
of  prejudice  It  draws  Its  Inspiration.  It  is  a 
foul  pollution  In  the  body  politic.  It  is  a 
cancerous  growth  that  will  not  be  cured  until 
the  hand  of  every  decent  man  is  raised 
against  It  and  the  whole  power  of  the  law 
Is  marshaled  to  stamp  it  out. 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan  has  been  placed  on  the 
list  of  subversive  organizations  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  Issued  by  the 
VS.  Attorney  General.  Its  place  there  is  well 
deserved.  In  Its  own  perverted  way  it  is  as 
destructive  of  basic  American  liberties  as 
communism  itself,  and  its  very  existence  is 
calculated  to  breed  more  communism.  It  is 
without  any  doubt  the  duty  of  all  good  and 
patriotic  American  citizens,  including  those 
members  of  the  Klan  who  retain  a  sense  of 
decency,  to  fiu-nish  evidence  of  its  evil  prac- 
tices whenever  such  shall  come  within  their 
knowledge. 

We  think  it  not  improper  that  these  facts 
be  made  known  to  the  public,  for  public 
opinion  is  a  powerful  force.  Some  of  them 
ue  already  bywords.  Others  are  brought  to 
light  for  the  first  time.  It  does  no  good  to 
cover  these  things  up  and  pretend  they  do 


not  exist.  We  make  no  recommendations. 
The  facts  are  recommendation  enough.  For 
these  reasons  we  ask  leave  of  the  Court  to 
file  this  report. 

Authorized  and  respectfully  submitted  in 
behalf  of  the  grand  Jury,  this  the  25th  day 
of  March  1953. 

Hugh  F.  Purvis, 
i  Foreman. 

Randolph  B.  Railet, 

Deputy  Foreman. 
L.  L.  Owens, 

Secretary. 
L.  E.  Broome, 
Emory    S.    Akerman, 
Special  Assistants  to  the  Attorney  General. 


FEDERAL  AID,  POWER  POLITICS, 
THE  CARROT  AND  STICK  AND 
RUBBERSTAMPS  BRING  FEDERAL 
DICTATION 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
years  we  have  been  told  that  Federal 
aid  and  Federal  involvement  does  not 
bring  control.  We  have  seen  some  very 
good  examples  of  this  control  in  recent 
days.  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
Francis  Keppel  asserted  a  bald  power 
grab  recently  in  withholding  over  $30 
million  in  Federal  educational  aid  from 
the  city  of  Chicago.  He  failed  but  the 
pattern  is  clearly  there.  This  is  what 
they  want  to  do  and  sooner  or  later, 
unless  something  is  done  to  check  this 
trend,  they  will  accomplish  this  goal. 

This  morning  we  saw  a  good  example 
of  what  is  happening  to  us  in  two  iso- 
lated news  stories  in  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune.  A  front-page  story  pro- 
claims the  happy  support  of  Mayor  Wag- 
ner and  Congressman  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  for  Democrat  mayoral  candidate 
Abraham  Beame.  What  did  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  use 
for  reasoning?  Just  listen  to  his  own 
words: 

I  know  he's  (referring  to  Republican- 
Liberal  candidate  John  Lindsay)  pretty.  I 
know  he's  glamorous.  I  know  he's  glib.  But 
that  ain't  gon'  bring  him  that  Federal  money 
here. 

Get  that— that  ain't  gon'  bring  him 
that  Federal  money  here.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  administration 
and  the  majority  party  are  endeavoring 
to  use  Federal  expenditures  to  elect  Dem- 
ocrats to  Congress.  I  know  a  little  about 
this  bald  grab  for  power  because  they 
have  been  announcing  post  offices  and 
Federal  grants  in  my  district  through  a 
Democrat  candidate  who  is  not  repre- 
senting the  17th  Ohio  District.  People 
are  intelligent  enough  to  see  that  this 
is  an  eflfort  to  bribe  you  with  your  own 
money  and  this  power  politics  is  offen- 
sive to  most  right-thinking  people.  It 
is  certainly  a  long  way  from  the  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
when  we  see  this  type  of  political  chi- 
canery. This  is  the  way  to  get  rubber- 
stamp  obedience  and  its  resultant  one- 
party  rule. 

We  not  only  witness  this  at  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  level,  we  see  groups 
demanding  that  we  give  them  poverty 
money  or  they  will  riot.  On  page  2  of 
the  same  issue  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  an  account  of  the  Haryou  5 
percenters  is  carried.  Livingston  Win- 
gate  is  administering  that  program  in 


Harlem,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  him  to  be 
a  conscientious  and  hard-working  public 
servant  and  while  I  am  not  in  complete 
accord  with  all  he  is  doing  I  am  sure  that 
he  is  doing  the  best  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  Last  night  he  met  with 
some  of  his  problems.  They  heckled  and 
shouted.  As  the  News  Perspective  fea- 
ture reported,  Mr.  Wingate  tried  to  ex- 
plain the  organization's  difficulties  when 
a  youth  jumped  onto  the  stage  and  told 
him: 

We  know  what  we  want.  Go  to  Washing- 
ton and  tell  them  what  we  need.  If  you 
come  back  without  an  answer,  we'll  tell  you 
another  message  to  take  to  Washington: 
We  want  culture  or  death,  equality  or  death. 

LeRoi  Jones,  one  of  the  storm  centers 
in  the  Harlem  situation  talked  about 
what  he  called  "killer  logic."    He  said: 

If  that's  what  the  white  man  tinderstands, 
perhaps  its  time  we  take  on  that  mantle;  and 
if  they  make  one  shaky  move,  Watts  will  look 
like  a  picnic. 

This  is  a  good  indication  of  what  we 
are  coming  to  and  it  parallels  the  de- 
plorable situation  in  Washington  where- 
by statesmanship  is  forgotten  and  ex- 
p>ediency  is  triumphant. 

Then  we  see  the  spectacle  of  the  labor 
bosses  threatening  to  withhold  funds 
from  the  Democrats  If  they  fail  in  their 
eflfort  to  repeal  14(b)  next  year.  This  is 
a  good  indication  of  why  they  contribute 
to  candidates.  They  do  not  want  good 
government;  they  do  not  even  want  good 
men  who  will  use  their  best  judgment 
in  representing  the  people  back  home. 
They  want  rubberstamps  who  will  de- 
liver when  they  demand  it. 

Yes,  these  are  indeed  strange  times 
we  live  in.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  not 
exactly  what  the  Foimdlng  Fathers  had 
in  mind.  Will  the  citizen  learn  in  time 
and  rise  in  indignation?  I  think  the 
giant  is  lumbering.  They  do  not  want  a 
rubberstamp  Congress  subservient  to  a 
President  or  to  union  bosses.  They  do 
not  want  a  government  which  succumbs 
to  threats  whether  it  be  from  the  likes 
of  LeRoi  Jones  or  some  smsJl  nation 
which  tells  us  how  much  foreign  aid  we 
will  have  to  give  them  to  keep  them  from 
going  over  to  communism. 

The  people  want  honesty  and  states- 
manship; they  want  independence  on 
the  part  of  their  elected  officials;  they 
want  candor.  Above  all,  they  want  pro- 
grams which  are  responsive  to  real  needs 
and  are  designed  to  operate  free  from 
political  maneuvering.  They  want  one 
criteria  observed  at  all  times:  the  public 
interest.  They  do  not  want  a  prolifera- 
tion of  bureaucratic  agencies  controlling 
them  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  lot  of  cheese 
in  the  Federal  mouse  trap  but  you  rarely 
see  a  happy  mouse  there. 

I  include  the  Haryou  article  at  this 
point: 

HARYOU  AND  the  6  Percenters 
(By  James  W.  Sullivan) 

When  Livingston  Wingate  tilted  the  lid  on 
the  5-percenter  problem  last  week,  he  indi- 
cated that  members  of  the  Negro  youth 
terrorist  group  had  been  employed  last  stim- 
mer  In  Haryou-ACT's  crash  antlpoverty 
program.  Project  Uplift. 

This  not  only  brought  charges  from  Dr. 
Kenneth  Clark,  Mr.  Wingates  predecessor  aa 
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director  of  Haryou,  that  the  youths  were 
being  paid  off  to  prevent  riots,  but  partly 
confirmed  persistent  reports  of  a  relationship 
between  Haryou-ACT  and  the  followers  of 
Clarence  (Puddln')  Smith. 

There  were  many  reports  In  Harlem  that 
5  percenters  were  employed  In  Project  Up- 
lift, so  many  that  Basil  Patterson,  president 
of  the  New  York  chapter  of  the  NAACP,  felt 
compelled  to  reply  to  them. 

"If  Haryou-ACT  did  not  employ  5  per- 
centers during  the  sxunmer,  then  there  cer- 
tainly Is  something  seriously  wrong  with 
Haryou-ACT,"  he  said  "because  these  are 
the  kind  of  youngsters  that  the  program  Is 
designed   to  reach." 

The  reports  say,  however,  that  many  pres- 
ent members  of  the  5  percenters  were  re- 
cruited Into  the  organization  while  they  were 
working  for  Project  Uplift  and  that  the  hate 
group  actually  dominated  the  antlpoverty 
program. 

A  somewhat  conflicting  report  Is  that  Proj- 
ect Uplift  was  so  crowded  with  5  percenters 
that  nonmembers  could  not  get  the  summer 
Jobs. 

"It  was  rough  for  the  decent  kids  who 
wanted  paying  jobs,"  said  one  member  of 
the  Negro  community,  "It  seemed  to  them 
that  they  were  being  penalized  for  being 
good." 

Some  police  sources  say  that  the  5  per- 
centers regularly  turned  their  Project  Uplift 
pay  over  to  the  adults  who  lead  the  terrorist 
group. 

Mr.  Wlngate's  statements  about  the  armed 
group  that  is  ready  to  move  have  been  brief 
and  so  generalized  that  he  has  not  even 
named  the  group.  A  reporter  attempting  to 
Investigate  the  5  percenters  called  him  sev- 
eral times  before  the  Haryou-ACT  director 
made  his  first  statement  Thursday,  and  has 
called  him  since.  Mr.  Wlngate  has  not  re- 
turned any  of  the  calls.  His  comments  on 
the  various  reports  about  Haryou-ACT  and 
the  5  percenters  therefore  are  not  known. 

But  Mr.  Wlngate  must  be  credited  with  at 
least  making  a  public  statement  about  the 
group.  Nearly  every  other  civic  leader  or 
public  official  refuses  to  talk  about  It.  espe- 
cially on  the  record. 

One  reason  for  this  may  be  that  New  York 
City  now  Is  In  the  last  stages  of  a  bitterly 
fought  mayoral  campaign. 

The  police  department's  only  official  state- 
ments on  the  5-percenter  problem  are  the 
comment  by  Assistant  Chief  Inspector  Harry 
Taylor  than  the  situation  was  not  dangerous 
and  Deputy  Commissioner  Joseph  Martin's 
declaration  that  the  department  would  not 
cooperate  In  getting  information  on  the  group 
because  It  was  too  dangerous  an  organization. 

Harlem's  Congressman.  Representative 
Ad.\m  Clayton  Powell,  said  at  a  press  con- 
ference yesterday  that  he  had  never  heard  of 
the  5  percenters.  The  press  conference  had 
been  called  to  announce  his  support  of  Dem- 
ocrat Abraham  Beame. 

Mr.  Powell  added,  IncidenUUy,  that  he 
had  talked  to  4.000  Harlem  residents  In  the 
last  few  days  and  found  nothing  to  substan- 
tiate Mr.  Wlngate's  contention  that  cutting 
off  Haryou-ACT  funds  would  bring  a  revolt. 

In  Harlem,  one  reason  for  the  refusal  of 
civic  leaders  to  discuss  the  group  appears  to 
be  fear  of  retaliation.  Mr.  Wlngate  said 
Thursday  that  If  he  said  too  much  about  it. 
"It'll  be  the  late  Wlngate."  At  a  rally  sup- 
porting Haryou-ACT  Saturday  night,  he 
rephrased  his  fear.  "My  body  Is  not  Imper- 
vious to  bullets."  he  said. 

Another  fear  of  responsible  people  Is  that 
public  knowledge  of  the  group  may  Inflame 
racial  tensions  and  that  publicity  may  swell 
its  membership. 

The  refusal  of  officials  to  talk  about  the 
5-perceuters  has  made  It  difficult  for  news- 
papers to  fulfill  what  they  consider  their 
responsibility  to  inform  the  public  of  the 
menace  from  a  dangerous  organization.     But 


a  reporter's  two-week  Investigation.  Invol- 
ving cross-checked  Information  from  sources 
who  would  not  allow  their  names  to  be  used 
Indicated  the  5  percenters  are  a  very  danger- 
ous organization. 

There  are  plenty  of  traffickers  in  racism 
In  Harlem  who  would  be  willing  to  talk  about 
the  5  percenters,  but  their  statements  and 
their  information  would  be  calculated  to 
Inspire  the  fear  and  racism  that  serves  their 
particular  purposes. 

Some  of  this  was  apparent  at  the  Haryou- 
ACT  rally  Saturday  night.  It  was  attended 
by  about  200  adults.  100  teenagers,  and  100 
preteens.  The  youngsters  were  described  by 
one  man  as  5  percenters  and  by  others  as 
members  of  the  Black  Arts  group  headed  by 
poet-playwright  Le  Rol  Jones. 

The  youngsters  heckled  the  speakers,  in- 
cluding Sanuny  Davis.  Jr..  and  Mr.  Wlngate. 
When  Mr.  Davis  told  them  they  needed  lob- 
byists for  Haryou-ACT,  they  shouted,  "we 
need  some  gangsters."  When  Mr.  Wlngate 
tried  to  explain  the  organization's  difficulties, 
a  youth  Jumped  onto  the  stage  and  told  him; 

"We  know  what  we  want.  Go  to  Washing- 
ton and  tell  them  what  we  need.  If  you 
come  back  without  an  answer,  we'll  tell  you 
another  message  to  take  to  Washington:  We 
want  culture  or  death,  equality  or  death." 

Mr.  Jones  was  not  heckled  when  he  talked 
about  using  "killer  logic." 

"If  that's  what  the  white  man  under- 
stands, prehaps  It's  time  we  take  on  that 
mantle:  and  if  they  make  one  shaky  move. 
Watts  will  look  like  a  picnic."  he  said. 

But  for  anyone  who  thinks  Harlem  Is  popu- 
lated entirely  by  Negroes  seething  with  re- 
sentment of  the  white  man  and  lusting  for 
government  money,  the  attendance  at  that 
rally  does  as  much  as  anything  to  put  Harlem 
In  perspective. 

The  conmilttee  supposedly  sent  out  100,000 
pieces  of  literature  advertising  the  meeting. 
Only  400  persons  attended.  The  committee 
was  disappointed. 


LET   US   PROTECT   THE    AMERICAN 
PATENT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  tMr.  Rodino]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  cere- 
mony held  recently  in  Pearl  River,  N.Y., 
the  New  York  State  Civil  Defense  Com- 
mission presented  a  Ten-Year  Industrial 
Preparedness  Award  to  Lederle  Labora- 
tories Division  of  American  Cyanamid 
Co. 

Speaking  to  a  large  number  of  Lederle 
employees  and  Federal  and  State  ofB- 
cials  including  Governor  Rockefeller, 
Rear  Adm.  E.  W.  Sutherling.  command- 
ing officer  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Supply  Cen- 
ter in  Bayonne,  N.J.,  pointed  out  the 
great  role  that  Lederle  has  played  in 
preparing  our  country  for  any  emergency 
that  may  arise  in  these  perilous  times. 

The  admiral's  observations  were  cer- 
tainly true  and  applicable  to  all  Ameri- 
can industry.  Let  me  go  on  to  empha- 
size, moreover,  that  in  relyirig  on  the 
ingenuity  and  products  of  industry  for 
our  national  security,  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  its  various  procurement 
agencies  must  be  keenly  aware  of  the 
fact  that  our  patent  system  has  for  175 
years  been  the  very  basis  of  our  indus- 


trial   progress,    a   progress    immatched 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  American  patent  system  is  based 
on  the  principle,  accepted  since  the  foun- 
dation of  our  country,  that  the  inventor 
should  be  protected  by  law  in  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  his  invention  for  a  stated 
number  of  years.  It  is  in  this  fashion 
that  we  have  created  an  incentive  sys- 
tem that  has  become  a  prime  factor  in 
our  unparalleled  economic  growth.  We 
are  this  very  week  observing  the  175th 
birthday  of  this  system. 

Yet  we  find  today  that  the  Govern- 
ment gives  with  one  hand  but  takes 
away  with  the  other.  For  a  number  of 
years  now,  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
ironically  enough,  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment in  particular,  have  systemati- 
cally bought  medical  supplies,  such  as 
broad-spectrum  antibiotics,  in  foreign 
countries  where  they  have  been  pro- 
duced in  flagrant  breach  of  U.S.  patents 
developed  by  American  companies  after 
expenditures  of  millions  of  dollars  in  re- 
search and  testing. 

By  purchasing  supplies  produced  from 
stolen  patents  and  pirated  processes,  our 
Government  has  deprived  our  own  in- 
dustry of  substantial  income :  has  caused 
the  unemployment  of  several  thousand 
workers  in  the  pharmaceutical  industry 
alone;  and  has,  in  effect,  actively  en- 
couraged the  larceny  of  American  pat- 
ents by  unscrupulous  foreign  companies. 
In  order  to  stem  this  serious  outflow 
of  U.S.  resources  caused  by  the  breach 
of  our  patent  system  by  our  ov/n  Gov- 
ernment, I  have  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  prohibit  these  practices.  The 
measure  is  still  in  conunittee  and  I 
should  like  to  express  my  hope  that  it 
will  be  given  the  green  light  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

We  can  be  grateful  that  the  Defense 
Department,  and  Rear  Admiral  Suther- 
ling, are  appreciative  of  what  industry 
is  doing  for  our  preparedness ;  but  I  hope 
that  the  contradiction  between  thinking 
and  practice  will  come  to  an  early  end. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Rear  Admiral 
Sutherling 's  remarks  as  part  of  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Remarks  by  Rear  Adm.  E.  W.  Sutherling 
Dr.  Parker.  Governor  Rockefeller,  General 
Asenslo.  Chairman  Slocum,  Mr.  O'Connor, 
distinguished  guests,  I  am  particularly 
pleaded  to  attend  this  award  ceremony,  as 
the  occasion  emphasizes  a  condition  of  pre- 
paredness so  vital  to  our  country,  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  our  Armed  Forces.  The 
Navy  Is  ever  aware  of  the  need  for  re  d.nfss- 
We  are  Impressed  that  the  New  York  State 
Civil  Defense  Commission  has  singled  out 
Lederle  Laboratories,  here  at  Pearl  River. 
for  its  10-year  industrial  preparedness  aw-rd. 
We  are  proud  to  be  asked  to  particlp  t?  in 
this  occasion  and  extend  to  Lederle  Labo- 
ratories a  well-deserved  traditional  Navy 
"WeU  done." 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Material  Is  directly  responsible  for  in- 
dustrial readiness  planning  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy.  The  Inspector  ol 
Naval  Material,  New  York,  has  the  responsi- 
bUlty  of  monitoring  the  effectiveness  of  the 
industrial  readiness  program  at  Leder;e. 

Production  schedules  and  requirements 
pertaining  to  mobilization  or  M  day  have 
already  been  established  for  the  Pearl  Ri"' 
plant.  Should  that  day  come,  the  mobiliz«- 
tion  schedule  will  be  placed  in  effect.  The 
Navy's    surveys    have    shown    that    you  8^ 


Lederle  are  well  prepared  for  this  eventual- 
ity. Lederle  proved  that  point  during  the 
Cuban  crisis  when  you  quickly  and  effec- 
tively responded  to  a  call  for  a  large  amount 
of  medical  supplies. 

This  kind  of  preparedness  is  essential  to 
our  freedom.  It  is  the  difference  between 
our  sense  of  security  and  national  trepida- 
tion. 

Today,  In  this  period  known  as  peacetime, 
Lederle  supplies  the  U.S.  Navy  with  vital 
drugs  and  medical  supplies.  Your  efforts 
here  In  Pearl  River  are  well  known.  Prod- 
ucts supplied  here  are  utilized  and  recog- 
nized by  the  U.S.  Navy  operating  forces 
afloat  throughout  the  world.  Today,  we  have 
the  2d  Fleet  In  the  Atlantic,  the  6th  Fleet 
m  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  7th  Fleet  In 
the  western  Pacific.  All  of  these  fine  sailor- 
men  rely  on  your  products. 

The  Inspector  of  Naval  Material.  New  York, 
Is  responsible  for  Industrial  defense  and  dis- 
aster planning.  At  Lederle,  the  Navy  pro- 
duction representative  confers  v^th  manage- 
ment on  the  poteptlal  problems  of  continu- 
ing production.  We  must  anticipate  all 
possible  disasters,  either  of  a  natural  origin, 
such  as  hurricanes,  fires,  and  floods — or  a 
national  emergency.  Lederle  Laboratories 
not  only  has  such  an  emergency  plan  but 
has  Indicated  that  It  has  the  capacity  for 
backing  up  such  preparedness  In  any  emer- 
gency. 

Preparedness  for  any  disaster  or  emergency 
is  a  prerequisite  for  survival  in  today's  world. 
The  Navy  has  trained  personnel  to  deliver 
this  message  to  industrial  concerns  In  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  certainly  is  grati- 
fying to  see  the  results  of  these  efforts. 
However,  the  high  degree  of  cooperation  at 
Lederle  is  a  very  significant  factor  In  the 
procurement  planning  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  planning  of  Lederle  Laboratories  is 
outstanding  and  I  hope  that  your  example 
to  others  whose  production  capacity  is  essen- 
tial will  inspire  them  to  more  effectively 
assist  the  United  States  in  the  challenges  of 
today  and  the  future. 

The  award  you  receive  today  from  the 
State  of   New  York  has  been   well  earned. 

We  in  the  Navy  salute  you. 


VIETNAM:  PFC.  RICHARD  BURGANS 
AND     CAPT.     WILLIAM     NICHOLS 
VS.  THE  DEMONSTRATORS 
Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
two  fine  young  men  from  New  Jersey 
gave  their  lives  in  Vietnam.  Pfc.  Richard 
Burgans,  a  paratrooper  and  a  Negro,  and 
Capt.  William  Nichols,  a  white  career 
officer,  were  ambushed  by  the  Vietcong 
while  on  patrol.  They  both  knew  why 
they  fought  so  far  from  home.  They 
both  believed  they  were  fighting  to  pre- 
serve freedom  not  only  for  our  country 
but  for  all  humanity.  On  October  8, 
the  Newark  Evening  News,  in  a  moving 
editorial,  paid  tribute  to  these  two  val- 
iant soldiers. 

It  is  particularly  shameful  that  we 
should  see  demonstrations  such  as  took 
Place  last  weekend  while  brave  young 
Americans  risk  their  lives  daily  in  Viet- 
nam for  the  very  principle  which  per- 
mits these  demonstrations  directed 
against  them.    An  editorial  in  today's 


Newark  Evening  News,  "The  Demonstra- 
tors," places  in  proper  perspective  the 
reaction  of  the  majority  of  Americans  to 
such  demonstrations,  purportedly  held 
in  the  interest  of  peace.  As  the  editorial 
states : 

Most  Americans  share  a  revulsion  to  war. 
The  point  of  departure  Is  that  most  Ameri- 
cans realize  peace  cannot  be  waged  uni- 
laterally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  we  all  want 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  to  move  from 
the  battlefield  to  the  conference  table. 
The  majority  of  the  American  people 
have  demonstrated  their  support  for 
President  Johnson's  persistent  efforts  to 
achieve  this  end,  but  at  the  same  time 
their  realization  that  we  cannot  abandon 
the  Vietnamese  people  to  Communist 
terrorism  and  proceed  to  negotiation  at 
the  point  of  Vietcong  gims.  It  is  the 
words  and  thoughts  of  Private  First  Class 
Burgans  and  Captain  Nichols  we  must 
listen  to  if  we  are  to  bring  about  a  just 
and  honorable  resolution  of  the  Viet- 
namese conflict.  All  the  misguided, 
pointless,  and  callous  protests  and  dem- 
onstrations add  up  to  nothing  when 
placed  against  the  beliefs  for  which 
Private  First  Class  Burgans  and  Captain 
Nichols  were  willing  to  make  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  these  two  editorials  from 
the  Newark  Evening  News  of  October  8 
and  October  18  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

[From  the  Newark  (NJ.)  Evening  News, 
Oct.  8,  1965] 
In  Vietnam 

Two  men  from  New  Jersey  went  out  on  a 
patrol  In  Vietnam  this  week.  One  was  an 
enlisted  man,  Pfc.  Richard  Burgans,  of  New- 
ark, a  paratrooper  and  a  Negro.  The  other 
was  white,  a  career  ofllcer,  Capt.  William 
Nichols,  of  Rldgewood. 

Both  knew  why  they  were  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam, far  from  home  and  family. 

In  a  letter  to  his  mother.  Private  First 
Class  Burgans  expressed   It  this  way: 

"I'm  glad  I'm  here  to  do  what  I  can  for 
my  country  and   humanity." 

Captain  Nichols'  father  spoke  for  his  son  in 
saying:  "Bill  felt  If  we  did  not  oppose  a 
Conununist  takeover  In  Vietnam,  before  long 
we'd  be  fighting  on  our  own  territory." 

Both  men,  It  appears,  went  out  on  that 
patrol  feeling  they  were  fighting  not  Just  for 
themselves,  or  family,  or  country,  but  for 
all  humanity.  Of  course,  It  would  be  bet- 
ter for  humanity  if  there  were  no  fighting  In 
Vietnam  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

But  to  these  men  the  origin  of  the  war 
was  clear,  the  necessity  for  making  a  stand 
self-evident. 

They  died  on  that  patrol  In  Vietnam,  killed 
In  ambush  by  the  Vietcong. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  should  get 
out  of  Vietnam;  that  Americans  like  Private 
First  Class  Burgans  and  Captain  Nichols 
should  not  have  to  die  there.  Indeed  they 
should  not. 

But  so  long  as  there  Is  an  enemy  em- 
barked on  the  destruction  of  freedom,  that 
enemy  must,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  be 
stopped.  That  Is  what  Private  First  Class 
Burgans  and  Captain  Nichols  believed. 

[From  the  Newark  (N.J.>  Evening  News, 
Oct.  18,  1965] 

The    EteMONSTEATORS 

The  Nation  was  exposed  over  the  weekend 
to  the  sight  cf  thousands  of  its  youth  march- 
ing in  protest  against  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 
It  was,  in  many  respects,  an  ugly  sight,  one 
a  majority  of  Americans  found  repugnant. 


Reluctance  to  fight  in  any  war  is  natxiral. 
To  fight  in  defense  of  a  principle  thousands 
of  miles  from  oiu"  seemingly  secure  shores 
lacks  the  compulsion  of  responding  to  a 
Pearl  Harbor.  Negotiation,  nonviolence,  pac- 
ificism— all  are  far  preferable  to  bloodshed, 
to  humans  killing  fellow  humans. 

The  marchers  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
believe  this.  Most  Americans  share  a  revul- 
sion to  war. 

The  point  of  departure  is  that  most  Amer- 
icans realize  peace  cannot  be  waged  unilater- 
ally. They  know  that  if  this  country  were 
to  lay  down  Its  arms,  none  of  its  avowed 
adversaries  would  follow  suit.  Where,  for 
example,  are  the  peace  marchers  in  Hanoi 
or  Pelping? 

It  Is  one  thing  to  urge  oiir  withdrawal 
from  South  Vietnam  and  quite  another  to 
consider  the  consequences  of  such  action. 
It  is  these  consequences  that  the  demon- 
strators choose  to  ignore. 

What  would  be  the  state  of  oiir  world  If 
freedom  were  not  defended  in  Berlin  and 
the  Communist  tide  that  still  engulfs  Bast- 
em  Europe  were  permitted  to  roll  to  the 
Channel  and  beyond? 

What  would  be  the  status  of  Africa's 
emerging  nations  if  Communist  Incursions 
on  that  continent  were  not  checked? 

Finally,  and  more  to  the  point  now  at 
issue,  what  chance  would  our  way  of  life 
have  If  the  United  States  were  to  forsake 
South  Vietnam  and  the  rest  of  southeast 
Asia?  One  glance  at  a  map  shovUd  be  enovigh 
to  indicate  what  security  free  nations  would 
enjoy  if  Chinese  Communist  infiuence  were 
to  extend  down  through  southeast  Asia  and 
across  Indonesia. 

There's  nothing  glorious  about  fighting 
dirty  little  wars  like  the  one  in  Vietnam. 
Understandably  youths  who  are  called  upon 
to  serve  m\ast  question  whether  it's  worth 
the  sacrifice. 

The  answers  come  In  many  forms.  Not  the 
least  of  them  is  provided  by  those  at  Berke- 
ley and  elsewhere  who  have  conscientiously 
set  about  to  weaken  our  will  &nd  fragment 
our  resistance  to  an  alien  Ideology. 


REMARKS  ON  RECEIVING  THE 
A.  B.  C.  KNUDSEN  NATIONAL  RE- 
HABILITAnON  AWARD 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  speech  which  I  delivered  at 
the  Trisoientiflc  and  Clinical  Conference, 
Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  New  York.  July  15. 
1965: 

Remarks  of  John  E.  Fogartt,  Membzs  or 
CoNcriESs  Prom  Rhode  Island  Upon  Re- 
cEiviNO  THE  Dr.  a.  B.  C.  Kntidsen  Nation- 
al REHABILrrATION  AWARD  AT  THE  TRISCIEN- 

TiTic  AND  Clinical  Conference,  New  York, 

N.Y..  July  15,  1965 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  tonight  and  I 
thank  you  for  honoring  me  with  the  Dr. 
A.  B.  C.  Knudsen  National  Rehabilitation 
Award. 

Dr.  Knudsen,  as  director  of  the  Physical 
Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  Service  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  has  made  many 
contributions  to  rehabilitation  of  the  dis- 
abled. His  career  Is  a  fine  example  of  pro- 
fessional achievement.  His  concepts  and  ap- 
plication of  total  rehabilitation  to  the  lives 
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of  thousands  of  disabled  veterans  has  earned 
the  great  admiration  of  his  colleagiies  In 
health  and  rehabilitation.  It  Is  fitting  that 
these  awards  be  made  in  his  name. 

The  respect  I  have  for  those  who  cultivate 
the  fields  of  rehabilitation  Is  profound.  I 
have  come  to  know  them  well.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  gain  an  understanding 
ni  their  problems  and  their  aspirations  for 
rehabilitation.  Through  the  work  of  the 
appropriations  subcommittee  which  I  have 
chaired  for  several  years,  I  too  have  en- 
deavored to  serve  the  disabled  people  of  the 
country.  I  shall  continue  to  regard  It  as  a 
privilege. 

In  the  pageant  of  medical  achievement 
which  has  passed  before  us  In  recent  years, 
I  have  listened  to  hundreds  of  experts  in 
many  fields  discuss  all  phases  of  health  and 
rehabilitation.  I  am  greatly  Impressed  with 
the  volume  of  knowledge  that  Is  unfolded 
and  made  available  to  the  health  profes- 
sions. I  am  equally  Impressed  with  the  for- 
ward thrust  of  planning  for  those  profes- 
sions— particularly  In  the  great  complex  for 
health  research  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  In  Bethesda,  Md..  Just  outside 
Washington. 

Within  their  scope  is  comprehensive  plan- 
ning for  Improved  national  health  for  the 
200  million  people  who  will  soon  populate  the 
United  States.  I  have  seen  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  this  Important  work  Increase 
dramatically,  from  $4  million  in  1946  to  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  in  1965. 

Throughout  all  fields  of  health,  including 
the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  people,  1965  Is 
and  win  be  a  year  of  Intense  activity. 
Those  of  us  concerned  with  rehabilitation — 
and  I  have  been  very  much  concerned  for 
these  many  years — the  pace  of  change  around 
us  Is  Impressive.  Some  of  this  change  Is 
coming  from  the  laboratories  of  the  scien- 
tists. Some  of  It  Is  being  generated  In  the 
Congress.  In  response  to  widespread  demands 
by  the  American  people.  Many  of  these 
changes  will  have  prompt  and  substantial 
effects  upon  the  programs  and  practice  of  re- 
habilitation In  the  United  SUtes. 

As  we  meet  here  tonight,  the  Congress  Is 
In  the  final  stages  of  enacting  one  of  the 
most  Important  pieces  of  legislation  in  our 
Nation's  history.  The  older  people  of  the 
United  States  will  soon  have  available  a 
national  system  of  hospital  Insiu^mce, 
guaranteeing  covered  workers  under  social 
security  at  least  a  mlnlmtun  and  basic  pro- 
tection against  the  financial  and  other  haz- 
ards of  illness  and  Injury  in  old  age.  The 
legislation  supplements  the  basic  health  in- 
surance program  with  niimerous  other  form« 
of  protection  and  service.  Taken  together, 
this  vast  addition  to  our  social  security  sys- 
tem will  dramatically  Improve  the  health 
care  given  to  our  older  people,  while  at  the 
same  time  It  protects  and  strengthens  the 
patterns  of  medical  practice  and  service 
which  have  produced  our  present-day  high 
level  of  medical  care. 

While  this  legislation  Is  being  readied,  the 
Nation  is  in  the  early  stages  of  developing 
a  massive  attack  on  the  problems  of  poverty 
among  our  people.  It  is  Inconsistent  with 
our  whole  approach  to  a  self-re.'^pectlng  so- 
,  clety  that  large  numbers  of  Americans  should 
live  at  a  poverty  level  while  our  country 
generally  enjoys  a  high  degree  of  afQuence. 
When  one  looks  at  the  causes  of  poverty 
there  are  many  component  parts.  Certainly 
inadequate  education  Is  at  the  root  of  the 
problem  for  large  numbers  of  young  people 
and  adults.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Congress  has  recently  enacted  several  major 
pieces  of  legislation  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. These  range  from  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  through  vocational  and  tech- 
nical training  and  into  higher  education. 
Taken  together,  these  new  laws  as  well  as 
some  of  the  pending  legislation  reflect  the 
determination  of  the  American  people  to 
make  a  ftUl  and  complete  education  avail- 


able to  every  young  American  and  to  provide 
the  kind  of  skills  which  our  economy  will 
need  In  the  coming  years. 

In  1962  the  Congress  enacted  the  public 
welfare  amendments  which  made  Important 
changes  In  our  approach  to  the  problems  of 
thoee  who  must  depend  upon  public  funds 
for  their  support.  The  new  law  authorized 
an  increased  Federal  share  in  the  costs  of 
rehabilitative  services  and  certain  other  serv- 
ice programs,  designed  to  encourage  the 
States  to  get  at  the  cause  of  poverty  as  well 
as  to  deal  with  the  results  of  It  through  a 
relief  check. 

For  several  years  I  have  insisted  in  the 
Congress  that  the  Nation  make  some  special 
provisions  for  our  aging  citizens.  I  have  in- 
troduced bills  for  this  purpose.  This  year  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  new  sepa- 
rate agency  to  give  the  special  attention  that 
is  required  for  our  senior  citizens. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  President  has 
Just  signed  Into  law  a  new  act  to  carry  out 
the  legislation  I  Introduced.  It  will  estab- 
lish the  Administration  on  Aging  as  a  new 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Through  this  new  Admin- 
istration on  Aging,  we  expect  to  see  a  much 
better  coordination  of  governmental  activi- 
ties concerned  with  the  aging  and  the  process 
of  aging.  We  expect  to  see  Its  research  and 
other  grant  programs  contribute  materially 
to  much  more  effective  programs  for  the 
aged  In  this  country. 

New  legislation  has  been  enacted  to  im- 
prove the  working  conditions  and  the  health 
of  migratory  workers.  Congress  has  con- 
cerned Itself  with  the  problems  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  has  authorized  a  special 
program  to  deal  with  these  problems.  We 
have  launched  new  grant  programs  to  help 
train  more  teachers,  with  specific  provisions 
for  training  more  teachers  of  handicapped 
young  people.  The  Public  Health  Service  Is 
now  conducting  special  programs  to  expand 
and  Improve  community  health  services. 
Through  other  recent  laws,  the  Nation  Is  en- 
deavoring to  create  new  and  more  modern 
mental  health  facilities,  located  in  a  com- 
munity setting  where  all  the  other  health 
and  social  resources  for  dealing  with  mental 
illness  are  close  at  hand. 

We  have  given  special  thought  to  the  prob- 
lems that  exist  In  the  Appalachian  region 
of  the  United  States,  where  mountain  ter- 
rain and  rural  conditions  have  held  back 
economic  progress  and  largely  stifled  the 
growth  of  adequate  health  services.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  made  numerous  special 
provisions  for  dealing  with  the  problems  in 
our  large  cities,  where  crowded  conditions 
and  social  problems  have  produced  a  state 
of  economic  and  hiunan  decay. 

Throughout  all  these  problems  which  we 
recognize  in  our  society,  there  runs  a  thread 
that  Is  conunon  to  all — the  need  for  better 
health  services  and  a  more  constructive  re- 
habilitation approach.  Poverty  and  ill 
health  are  old  friends;  they  have  been  sup- 
porting each  other  for  centuries.  We  cannot 
deal  effectively  with  one  without  giving 
proper  attention  to  the  other.  One  of  the 
most  important  things  contributed  by  re- 
habilitation programs  in  the  last  several 
years  Is  an  understanding  of  disability  as 
the  normal  outcome  of  neglect  of  health.  In 
the  process  we  are  coming  to  realize  also  that 
neglect  of  rehabilitation  goes  band  In  hand 
with  public  dependency. 

As  our  fund  of  knowledge  in  rehabilitation 
has  grown  during  the  last  decade,  we  have 
less  exciise  for  Ignoring  the  needs  of  the 
several  million  disabled  people  in  this  coun- 
try. For  most  of  them,  we  know  what  to  do. 
Now,  today,  we  are  setting  about  the  task 
of  doing  It.  Many  of  the  new  programs  I 
have  mentioned  briefly  will  help  in  this  tre- 
mendous task.  Perhaps  the  most  Important 
single  step  we  can  take  Ls  still  pending  before 
the  Congress.  I  refer  to  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  Amendments  of  1965.    We 


expect  this  Important  legislation  to  be  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  this  year  and  I  should 
like  to  describe  It  briefly,  for  it  promises  to 
have  tremendous  impact  on  the  Nation's 
effort  to  adequately  serve  Its  disabled 
citizens. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion, which  is  the  Federal  partner  in  this 
Federal-State  program,  would  have  several 
new  programs  to  strengthen  the  work  being 
done  to  restore  more  handicapped  people  to 
activity  and  employment.  A  basic  improve- 
ment would  be  in  the  flnanclng  of  this  pub- 
lic program,  by  providing  a  75-percent  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  costs  of  the  total  program. 
For  most  States,  this  will  mean  a  substantial 
Increase  In  the  funds  they  will  have  avail- 
able— and  it  win  mean  that  thousands  more 
disabled  people  will  be  served  each  year. 
This  improved  flnanclng  should  also  en- 
courage States  to  provide  more  State  funds, 
so  that  In  a  few  years  this  national  program 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  should  have  the 
funds  It  needs  to  serve  all  disabled  people 
who  can  be  rehabilitated  to  employment. 

A  special  program  of  grants  to  States  would 
be  available,  financed  90  percent  by  Federal 
funds,  to  assure  rehabilitation  services  to 
the  large  number  of  very  severely  disabled 
people  who  so  often  do  not  get  services  to- 
day. This  is  aimed  at  paraplegics,  the  deaf, 
the  mentally  retarded,  the  deaf-blind,  severe 
arthritlcs  and  others  where  the  rehabilita- 
tion task  is  especially  dlfiQcult  and  expen- 
sive. 

The  pending  legislation  also  would  make 
a  major  national  effort  to  improve  sheltered 
workshops  in  this  country.  Funds  would 
be  available  to  help  construct  new  work- 
shops, and  to  alter  and  expand  and  equip 
existing  ones.  Grants  would  be  available  to 
provide  expert  technical  assistance  In  vari- 
ous phases  of  workshop  operations.  A  sepa- 
rate system  of  grants  would  be  provided  to 
enable  individual  workshops  to  improve  their 
work  in  a  variety  of  vt&jB. 

Separate  funds  would  be  available  for  proj- 
ects to  provide  Job  training  for  handicapped 
people  in  workshops.  As  part  of  this,  handi- 
capped persons  would,  for  the  first  time,  be 
able  to  receive  a  training  allowance,  payable 
weekly,  to  provide  the  financial  help  and 
encouragement  which  so  many  severely 
handicapped  people  need  If  they  are  to  be- 
come trained  and  reedy  for  work. 

Perhaps  as  important  as  any  other  single 
provision  is  the  plan  to  establish  a  National 
Policy  and  Performance  Council  on  work- 
shops. This  advisory  body  would  draw  up 
the  criteria  and  standards  for  an  adequate 
workshop.  These  would  be  considered  by 
the  vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion in  deciding  whether  to  make  grants  for 
the  training  services  I  have  Just  mentioned. 
At  the  same  time  the  work  of  this  council 
should  speed  up  the  adoption  of  proper 
standards  by  the  whole  workshop  movement 
in  this  country. 

The  legislation  would  set  new  patterns  in 
many  other  ways.  Each  State  would  have 
grant  funds  available  for  a  2-year  statewide 
planning  effort,  aimed  at  developing  the  re- 
sources needed  to  rehabilitate  all  people  In 
the  State  who  need  this  help,  and  to  do  It 
not  later  than  1975. 

Through  a  new  provision  of  the  bill,  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 
would  establish  a  nationwide  data  system  on 
rehabilitation.  This  new  service  would  pro- 
vide comprehensive  information  on  the  Fed- 
eral-State program,  on  research  in  rehabili- 
tation, on  rehabilitation  centers  and  work- 
shops, on  the  fleld  of  prosthetics  and  orthop- 
tics and  various  other  phases.  It  would 
function  as  a  service  for  the  public  program, 
for  private  agencies  and  for  individual  re- 
searchers In  the  fleld. 

I  believe  you  can  see  the  tremendous  po- 
tential here  for  a  broad  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  rehabilitation  in  this  country. 
It  comes  at  a  time  when  rehabilitation  wcn-k- 
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ers,  individually  and  as  a  professional  fleld, 
need  to  modernize  their  programs  and  their 
ways  of  reaching  and  serving  the  disabled 
people  who  need  their  help. 

Tou  and  your  colleagues  will  be  called 
upon  to  resi>ond  to  many  national  needs. 

One  of  these  Is  before  all  of  us  now.  I 
know  you  are  familiar  with  the  work  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Heart  Disease, 
Cancer,  and  Stroke.  The  extensive  report  of 
the  Conunisslon  calls  for  a  large-scale  at- 
tack on  these  three  categories  of  health 
problems.  They  are  not  only  the  Nation's 
leading  killers,  but  they  are  also  in  the 
forefront  of  causes  of  severe  disability.  Not 
only  has  the  Congress  called  upon  our  Na- 
tion's scientists  to  mount  a  large-scale  pro- 
gram to  combat  these  three — but  we  also 
have  asked  the  rehabilitation  community  to 
do  Its  share.  The  appropriation  subcom- 
mittee, which  I  chair,  recently  took  testimony 
on  a  supplemental  request  for  funds  to  carry 
out  the  first  steps  of  this  new  effort  against 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke.  The  re- 
quest Included  funds  for  a  beginning  in 
rehabilitation  and  I  am  encouraged  by  this 
favorable  start. 

It  is  the  nattu-e  of  my  work,  as  chairman 
of  an  Appropriations  Committee,  to  consider 
the  costs  of  programs  and  to  evaluate  them 
many  times  In  doUtu-s  EUid  cents.  But  I  am 
as  much  aware  as  you  of  the  humanitarian 
aspects  of  health  programs  and  rehabilita- 
tion. I  realize,  as  you  do,  that  rehabilitation 
starts  with  hope  and  a  belief  in  the  future 
of  an  Individual.  I  know  that,  through  your 
efforts,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  disabled 
people  have  gained  new  hope  in  themselves 
and  new  confidence  in  the  future.  I  know 
that  the  modern  rehabilitation  programs  you 
direct  are  able  to  convert  hope  and  confi- 
dence Into  achievement. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  pleased  and  proud 
to  be  a  part  of  this  whole  process.  Along 
with  you,  I  look  to  a  future  for  rehabilitation 
that  will  be  as  successful  as  intelligent  plan- 
ning, hard  work,  sound  flscal  policies  and 
the  ingenuity  of  devoted  people  can  make  It. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
calls  No.  168  and  No.  169  on  September 
24,  1965,  I  was  absent  because  of  duty 
with  the  Public  Works  Committee  in- 
specting hurricane  damage  in  Louisiana. 
Had  I  been  present,  on  rollcall  No.  168  I 
would  have  voted  "nay"  and  on  rollcall 
No.  169  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  191  on  October  12, 1965, 
I  was  unavoidably  absent.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


LABOR  POLICIES  OF  THE  STATE  OP 
TEXAS 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
CXI 1732 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
surprised,  in  the  most  pleasant  way,  to 
learn  of  the  interest  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  the  distinguished  Wayne 
Morse,  in  the  labor  policies  of  the  State 
of  Texas.  Senator  Morse's  Interest  was 
demonstrated  during  the  Senate  debate 
on  the  proposed  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Interest  in  the  deplorable  and  regres- 
sive labor  policies  of  the  State  of  Texas 
could  not  be  more  timely  or  well  taken. 
As  a  native  Texan,  born  and  raised  in 
San  Antonio,  who  served  as  a  city  coun- 
cilman and  a  State  senator,  I  can  tes- 
tify as  an  eye  witness,  victim,  observer, 
and  legislator  to  the  brutal  and  shocking 
labor  conditions  that  exist  in  the  State  of 
Texas.  Senator  Morse  stated  in  his 
speech  of  October  11 : 

Texas  maintains  some  of  the  most  shock- 
ing low  labor  standards  In  the  country. 

That  statement  is  pathetically  true. 
When  I  was  in  the  State  senate,  in 
1957,  I  introduced  the  first  minimum 
wage  bill  that  had  ever  been  introduced 
in  the  State  senate.  My  bill  would  have 
provided  for  a  minium  wage  of  40  cents 
an  hour.  Some  of  my  colleagues  may 
wonder  why  it  was  necessary  to  legislate 
a  minimum  wage  so  low  as  40  cents  an 
hour.  The  reason  it  was  necessary  was 
because  there  were  persons  in  Texas  ac- 
tually receiving  less  than  that  amount  in 
wages,  and  that  a  wage  floor  even  that 
low  would  have  been  of  considerable  help 
to  those  people.  Yet,  I  could  not  even 
get  a  committee  hearing  for  the  bill. 
I  could  not  get  the  Governor's  support 
for  the  bill.  Today,  there  is  still  no  mini- 
mum wage  law,  other  than  the  Federal 
law,  in  the  State  of  Texas.  This  situa- 
tion, in  my  opinion,  is  illustrative  of  the 
entire  labor  policy  of  the  State  of  Texas. 
The  State  governmental  machinery 
would  fight  as  hard  today  against  a  State 
minimum  wage  law  as  it  did  in  1957  when 
I  proposed  one  for  40  cents  an  hour.  It 
would  fight  against  such  a  law  for  real, 
practical  reasons.  Namely,  to  maintain 
a  large  portion  of  the  labor  force  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  depression. 

The  State  of  Texas  is  failing  to  pro- 
vide for  the  welfare  of  countless  num- 
bers of  its  citizens  through  its  repressive 
labor  policies.  For  this  reason,  the  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  State  to  act,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Congress  to  assume  the 
responsibility.  Thus  we  are  now  con- 
sidering extending  the  scope  of  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  law  to  cover  persons 
not  now  protected. 

I  also  support  repeal  of  section  14(b), 
and  I  so  voted  when  the  bill  passed  the 
House.  The  so-called  right-to-work  law 
is  used  in  the  State  of  Texas  in  the  same 
way  the  absence  of  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation is  used:  to  repress  the  worker.  In 
the  city  of  San  Antonio  alone,  just  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  14(b)  there  were  11 
local  unions  in  the  garment  factories 
located  in  town.  Today,  there  are  no 
unions  in  the  local  garment  factories. 

The  traffic  of  Mexican  citizens  across 
the  border  to  work  in  U.S.  factories  at 
substandard  wages  has  also  been  men- 
tioned by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. Everyone  in  Texas  who  cares  to 
know  knows  it  is  true  that  such  human 


exploitation  exists  in  Texas.  Of  course, 
it  is  true  that  Mexicans  are  carted  across 
the  border  to  work  in  Texas  factories, 
and  are  sent  home  to  Mexico  each  night. 
These  Mexican  citizens  take  jobs  away 
from  American  citizens  because  of  the 
inferior  wages  paid.  It  is  no  use  to 
quibble  over  the  name  of  the  factories  in 
which  these  Mexican  citizens  work. 
Whether  they  work  in  textile  mills  or 
garment  factories,  they  are  in  the  United 
States  taking  Jobs  away  from  Americans, 
because  their  pitiful  condition  is  taken 
advantage  of. 

I  applaud  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAININQ  ACT  IN  THE  STATE  OP 
TEXAS 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr,  Gonzauez]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas?  , 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  30  I  spoke  out  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  to  protest  the  failure  of  the 
State  of  Texas  to  properly  implement  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  in  Texas.  This  constructive  and 
highly  successful  program  was  designed 
to  equip  unemployed  men  and  women 
with  the  skills  they  must  have  to  find 
employment.  The  success  of  the  pro- 
gram is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
cumulative  data  through  June  30,  1965, 
indicates  that  74  percent  of  those  per- 
sons trained  under  the  program 
throughout  the  Nation  have  been  placed 
in  jobs.  Clearly  this  is  a  program  which 
should  be  supported,  expanded  and  fiilly 
implemented. 

In  the  State  of  Texas,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  the  manpower  training  program  is 
not  being  properly  or  fully  Implemented. 
In  fact.  State  officials  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  the  program  in  Texas  are 
today  wilfully  violating  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  passing  the  act  and  the  Fed- 
eral policy.  Specifically,  noncompliance 
with  Federal  policy  consists  in  the  total 
exclusion  of  all  private  business  and 
training  schools  from  participation  in 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  programs.  Contrary  to  the  plain 
language  of  the  act,  and  particularly  the 
amendment  to  the  act  passed  this  year, 
Texas  State  officials  have  taken  the  po- 
sition that  the  public  schools  shall  have 
a  monopoly  in  the  field  of  manpower 
training  and  that  the  private  business 
and  training  schools,  who  are  in  the  tax- 
paying  sector  of  the  economy,  shall  be 
excluded.  This  situation  is  well  docu- 
mented and  I  have  been  complsdnlng 
about  it  and  bringing  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  appropriate  Federal  and  State 
officials  for  more  than  5  months. 

Some  time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  I  made,  stating  that: 

Responsible  State  officials  are  now  giving 
active  consideration  to  the  involvement  of 
private  schools  in  manpower  training. 
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I  was  gratified  to  learn  that  after  al- 
most 3  years  from  the  time  the  act  was 
first  passed  that  the  State  of  Texas  was 
now  giving  consideration  to  proper  im- 
plementation of  the  act.  But  I  served 
notice  on  the  Office  of  Education  as  well 
as  the  State  agencies  involved  that  I 
would  not  be  satisfied  until  private 
schools  in  Texas  were  in  fact  given  an  op- 
portunity to  contribute  to  the  program. 

Today.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
after  additional  inquiries,  the  Office  of 
Education  has  informed  me  that  it  has 
notified  all  the  States  that  Federal  ap- 
proval and  funding  of  projects  will  be 
withheld  where  the  State  refuses  to  per- 
mit private  business  and  training  schools 
to  participate  in  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  programs.  It  should  be 
noted  that  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  is  funded  100  percent  with 
Federal  funds.  This  fact  should  be 
marked  with  more  than  passing  interest 
by  all  the  Federal  and  State  officials 
concerned  with  the  program. 

I  have  also  been  informed  that  a  meet- 
ing has  been  scheduled  by  Texas  State 
officials  with  the  private  school  com- 
munity at  Austin,  Tex.,  on  November  2. 
to  resolve  the  question  of  utilization  of 
private  schools  in  the  manpower  pro- 
gram. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  act 
was  amended  this  year  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  establishing  guidelines  for  the 
States  to  follow  in  determining  whether 
to  use  public  or  private  schools,  and  to 
further  encourage  the  use  of  private 
schools  where  they  can  provide  equip- 
ment and  training  not  available  in  public 
schools,  or  where  at  comparable  cost 
they  can  provide  substantially  equivalent 
training,  or  an  expanded  use  of  the  Indi- 
vidual referral  method,  or  aid  in  reduc- 
ing more  quickly  unemployment  or  cur- 
rent and  prospective  manpower  short- 
ages. 

State  and  Federal  officials  throughout 
the  Nation,  not  only  in  Texas,  should  take 
cognizance  of  these  guidelines.  This  is 
no  time  to  smother  our  manpower  pro- 
gram under  clouds  of  regulations  inter- 
preted with  narrow  vision.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  letter  being  circulated  by  the 
Office  of  Education  will  serve  to  invigo- 
rate the  manpower  program  and  to  en- 
courage State  officials  to  make  full  use  of 
it. 

With  unanimous  consent  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  circular 
letter  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
dated  October  14,  1965. 

U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation. AND  Welfare,  Office  of 
Education, 

Was '111  fir  ton,  D.C..  October  14. 196S. 
C.L.  4093. 

Sent  to:  Strite  directors  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

Sent  by;   Walter  M.  Arnold.  Assistant  Com- 
missioner for  Vocational  and  Technical 
Educntlon. 
Subject:  U?e  of  private  educational  or  train- 
ing institutions  for  manpower  training. 
Statutory  provisions  and  congressional  In- 
tent: Section  231  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  as  amended  provides 
that  •••    •    •   state       agencies       shall       pro- 
vide •    •   •  training  through   public   educa- 
tional   agencies    or    institutions    or    through 
arrangements    with    private    educational    or 


training  Institutions  where  such  private  in- 
stitutions can  provide  equipment  or  services 
not  available  in  public  Institutions,  particu- 
larly for  training  In  technical  and  subpro- 
fesslonal  occupations,  or  where  such  Institu- 
tions can,  at  comparable  cost,  (1)  provide 
substantially  equivalent  training,  or  (2) 
make  possible  an  expanded  use  of  the  Indi- 
vidual referral  method,  or  (3)  aid  In  reducing 
more  quickly  unemployment  or  current  and 
prospective  manpower  shortages." 

Senate  Report  No.  123  contains  the  follow- 
ing explanation  of  this  action :  "The  commit- 
tee adopted  an  amendment  setting  forth 
specific  guidelines  for  the  States  to  follow  In 
determining  whether  to  use  public  or  pri- 
vate facilities  for  Institutional  training.  The 
committee  feels  that  the  present  require- 
ment that  private  facilities  can  only  be  used 
if  they  make  possible  reduced  Federal  ex- 
penditures Is  too  restrictive  and  tends  to  dis- 
courage the  States  use  of  private  Institutions 
where  existing  private  facilities  might  have 
advantages  over  public  facilities.  Specifi- 
cally, private  Institutions  may  have  equip- 
ment or  services  not  available  in  public  fa- 
cilities. Furthermore,  training  of  Individuals 
may  be  facilitated  where  a  particular  train- 
ing course  Is  available  at  a  private  school." 

House  Report  No.  170  states:  "Congress, 
when  It  passed  the  act  in  1962,  Intended  that 
the  facilities  of  properly  qualified,  private 
training  institutions  could  be  used  for  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  train- 
ing. In  1963.  Congress  reemphaslzed  Its  de- 
sire to  have  private  institutions  participate 
in  the  program  by  specifically  amending  the 
act  to  authorize  the  State  vocational  educa- 
tion agencies  to  contract  for  training  with 
such  institutions  where  they  'can  provide 
substantially  equivalent  training  with  re- 
duced Federal  expenditures.' 

"Hearings  on  this  bill  Indicated  that  pri- 
vate training  institutions  have  so  far  played 
a  small  but  valuable  role  In  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  program. 
These  Institutions  can  be  especially  helpful 
in  achieving  the  purposes  of  the  program  In 
certain  situations.  One  of  these  situations 
arises  when  private  Institutions  possess  more 
modern  equipment  and  facilities  than  public 
training  institutions.  Another  exists  when 
a  private  Institution  can  readily  absorb  into 
one  of  Its  ongoing,  programs  an  Individually 
referred  Manpower  Developmeni,  and  Train- 
ing Act  trainee,  or  a  small  group  of  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  trainees,  and 
thus  prevent  these  approved  trainees  from 
waiting  until  a  specific  new  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  project  can  be 
gotten  underway  In  a  public  Institution.  An 
additional  case  is  found  when  the  capacity 
of  public  vocational  schools  and  other  public 
Institutions  in  an  area  becomes  too  fully 
utilized  to  allow  them  to  take  on  the  desired 
number  of  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  trainees.  •  •  •  In  certain 
States  however,  legal  or  other  barriers  may 
prevent  a  State's  contributing  (after  June 
30.  1966)  the  required  10  percent  of  training 
costs  to  a  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  project  assigned  to  a  private  Insti- 
tution. In  view  of  this  situation,  the  com- 
mittee his  acted  to  authorize  full  Federal 
financing,  where  necessary,  of  training  proj- 
ects that  can  best  be  carried  on  In  private 
institutions." 

Project  development  and  approval  proce- 
dures: To  Insure  that  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress is  compiled  with  Office  of  Education 
regional  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  representatives  may  not  approve 
projects  unless  the  project  application  con- 
tains a  statement  signed  by  the  State  direc- 
tor of  vocational  education,  or  his  authorized 
representative,  documenting:  (1)  the  names 
of  prU*ate  training  Institutions  or  agencies 
contacted  to  provide  training;  (2)  that  when 
the  Stat^agency  proposes  to  award  the  train- 
ing project  to  a  private  agency  or  Institu- 
tion, It  Is  because  of  a  finding  that  such  In- 


stitution can  provide  equipment  or  services 
that  are  not  available  in  public  Instltutlona 
particularly  for  training  In  technical  and 
subprofesslonal  occupations,  or  that  such  In- 
stitution or  agency  can,  at  comparable  or 
reduced  cost.^  (a)  provide  substantially 
equivalent  training  or,  (b)  make  possible  ex- 
panded use  of  Individual  referral  procedures 
or,  (c)  aid  In  reducing  more  quickly  unem- 
ployment or  current  and  prospective  man- 
power shortages. 

This  statement  is  to  be  Inserted  in  each 
project  file  presented  for  final  review  and 
funding  immediately  before  the  training 
plan  (Form  OE-40I4). 

General  or  blanket  certification  to  the  ef- 
fect that  alternate  facilities  were  considered 
in  the  selection  of  the  training  facility  will 
no  longer  be  accepted  as  meeting  the  re- 
quirement of  article  II-C  of  the  agreement. 

This  procedure  is  to  become  effective  Im- 
mediately. 

Copy  of  circular  letter  sent  to  chief  State 
school  officers. 


POLAND'S  MILLENNIUM 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  7 
years  ago  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry 
solemnly  commemorated  the  350th 
anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Poles  to  the  shores  of  America.  They 
landed  at  Jamestown,  Va..  in  September 
1608. 

Poland  at  that  time  was  one  of  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  and  had  been 
contributing  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  Western  civilization  and  cul- 
ture for  over  600  years,  and  existed  as 
a  state  for  at  least  eight  centuries. 

We  are  now  approaching  Poland's 
millennium  of  Christianity. 

The  year  1966  will  mark  the  1,000th 
anniversary  of  the  baptism  of  the  Polish 
Nation.  Through  this  act.  Poland 
linked  her  destiny  with  that  of  the  West 
and  became  an  integral  and  creative 
force  in  its  culture,  keeping  at  the  same 
time,  watch  on  the  eastern  ramparts  of 
Christendom. 

One  thousand  yesteryears  represent 
one-half  of  our  Christian  era,  spanning 
the  early  Middle  Ages  through  our  times. 

In  human  equation,  the  millennium 
represents  40  generations. 

These  generations  of  Poland  have 
built  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  en- 
lightened states  in  Europe.  They 
basked  in  the  glories  of  victories,  knew 
the  rich  rewards  of  spiritual  progress, 
the  joy  of  intellectual  attainments,  the 
sorrow  of  defeats,  the  depth  of  suffer- 
ing, the  sustaining  power  of  heroism  and 
of  faith  in  the  face  of  mortal  dangers. 

In  time  of  glory  and  in  periods  of  ad- 
versity they  learned  how  to  put  into 
practice  the  ideal  of  the  brotherhood  of 
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'  Training  cost  comparisons  of  public  and 
private  agencies  or  institutions  considered 
shall  be  documented  In  terms  of  cost  per 
trainee  hour  of  Instruction  as  well  as  total 
project  costs. 


man— "Za  Wasza  Wolnosc  i  Nasza" — 
For  your  freedom  and  ours. 

This  is  our  heritage. 

Generally,  only  the  highlights  of  Po- 
land's history  are  known.  Generally,  we 
are  aware  only  of  the  spectacular  at- 
tainments and  of  the  deep  tragedies  that 
were  the  lot  of  the  land  of  our  Polish 
ancestry. 

This  history  is  replete  not  only  with 
militaiT  victories  and  political  achieve- 
ments attained  in  the  formulation  of  the 
first  Commonwealth  of  Nations  in  the 
European  annals;  this  history  does  not 
end  with  the  tragedy  of  partition  and 
the  transitoi-y  disintegration  of  the  Re- 
public, nor  with  the  Soviet  occupation. 

To  a  sincere  student,  Poland's  history 
discloses  unexpected  depths  of  political 
and  sociological  philosophy,  and  sur- 
prising lights  of  genius  that  foretold  the 
development  of  modem  thought  and  con- 
cept. 

Preparations  have  begun  for  a  nation- 
wide observance  of  the  1,000th  armi- 
versary  of  the  baptism  of  Poland.  The 
message  the  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
will  bring  to  their  fellow  Americans  will 
be  based  upon  the  theory  that  they 
should  know  and  evaluate  Poland,  her 
past  and  her  potentialities  for  the  future, 
based  on  exploring  the  little  known,  the 
generally  appreciated  aspects  of  her 
thousand-year-long  history. 

The  Polish -American  Jamestown  ob- 
servance called  to  the  attention  of  Amer- 
i(ans  the  contribution  of  the  Poles  in  the 
founding  and  development  of  the  United 
States. 

The  millieruiial  commemorations 
should  bring  to  full  light  and  recogni- 
tion Poland's  contribution  to  the  West- 
em  World  not  alone  as  the  sentinel  upon 
the  eastern  ramparts  of  Western  culture, 
but  as  a  truly  creative  pioneering  force 
in  the  development  of  Western  thought — 
in  political  philosophy,  in  precepts  of 
social  justice,  in  concepts  of  the  broth- 
erhood of  man,  and  in  arts  and  sciences. 

This  in  a  proper  persE>ective  constitutes 
the  purpose  in  organizing  a  nationwide 
observance  of  Poland's  millennium.  To 
bring  this  commemoration  into  focus  of 
the  widest  range  of  our  American  citi- 
zens. I  am  introducing,  this  afternoon. 
House  Joint  Resolution  775  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  to 
commemorate  this  auspicious  occasion 
and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  this  milleimiimi  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.  I 
am  also  introducing  H.R.  11654,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  sp>ecial 
series  of  postage  stamps  In  observance 
of  this  occasion. 

I  certainly  hope  that  these  two  pro- 
posals will  receive  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  committees  to  which  they  are 
assigned  and  that  this  honorable  body 
'^l  act  upon  them  as  early  as  possible 
after  Congress  reconvenes  in  January. 


THE  CONGRESS  APPROVES  UNANI- 
MOUSLY OP  HOUSE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION   571— NATIONAL   PARKIN- 
SON WEEK  PROCLAMATION 
Mr.  V/HITE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 

«k  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
commend  my  colleagues  for  their  speedy 
approval  of  House  Joint  Resolution  571, 
my  resolution  that  would  authorize  the 
President  to  proclaim  tfee  week  beginning 
October  25  as  NationafParkinson  Week. 
This  bill  was  also  cosponsored  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  also  from  Miami, 
Mr.  Pascell. 

I  am  now  proud  to  announce  to  this 
distinguished  body  that  the  Senate  has 
today,  acted  on  this  resolution  and  ap- 
proved it  unanimously. 

With  this  proclamation  for  a  National 
Parkinson  Week  we  will  help  to  bring  the 
full  light  of  national  publicity  to  bear  on 
Parkinson's  disease,  and  we  have  al- 
ways found  that  national  attention  and 
concern  focused  on  a  serious  problem  will 
eventually  lead  to  a  solution. 

National  Parkinson  Week  will  be  the 
start  of  a  national  campaign  to  control 
this  disease,  uniting  the  medical  profes- 
sion, the  press,  and  all  agencies  and  in- 
dividuals interested  in  a  national  pro- 
gram for  the  control  of  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease— certainly  this  proposal  is  in  full 
accord  with  President  Johnson's  pro- 
gram to  eradicate  disease  and  improve 
the  Nation's  health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  original 
sponsors  of  the  Federal  Goverrmient's 
National  Cancer  Institute  and  the 
National  Heart  Institute,  I  feel  that  this 
bill  ranks  in  importance  in  the  field  of 
medicine,  and  the  Government  should 
not  and  must  not  limit  its  interest  in 
Parkinson's  disease. 

This  past  weekend  I  was  honored  to 
speak  at  the  National  Parkinson  Foun- 
dation Dinner  held  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  in  New  York  City.  Many  out- 
standing figures  attended  this  very  suc- 
cessful dinner  including  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York,  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Jacob  Javits. 

At  that  time  I  pointed  out  that 
Parkinson's  disease,  which  strikes  with- 
out warning  and  is  still  a  mystery  to  the 
medical  profession,  has  afflicted  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  Americans. 
Too  often  these  individuals  are  forgotten 
by  all  but  their  families  and  close 
friends,  because  most  people,  if  they 
have  heard  of  the  disease  at  all.  know 
only  that  it  is  incurable.  Parkinson's 
disease  affects  each  individual  differ- 
ently, sometimes  taking  a  number  of 
years  to  bring  helplessness,  sometimes 
moving  much  more  quickly.  The  person 
with  Parkinson's  disease  suffers  little 
physical  pain,  but  much  mental  anguish, 
for  he  no  longer  controls  all  movements 
of  his  body,  and  his  frustration  increases 
as  the  disease  progresses.  Sometimes 
drugs  help,  but  all  too  often  doctors  can 
only  shake  their  heads  m  despair. 

But  it  is  far  too  early  to  give  up  hope 
for  an  eventual  cure.  We  have  seen 
time  after  time  that  incurable  diseases 
finally  succumb  to  the  weapons  of  mod- 
ern science  and  the  investigation  of  de- 


termined and  dedicated  men  and  women. 
Today,  thousands  of  men  and  women  are 
attacking  the  problem  of  Parkinson's 
disease  on  two  fronts:  rehabilitation  of 
the  individual  who  already  has  the  dis- 
ease, and  research  into  the  causes  of  the 
disease  and  possible  cures.  These  com- 
mitted scientists  and  lay  workers  know 
that  there  is  always  a  solution  to  even 
the  most  heartbreaking  and  hopeless 
problem.  , 

The  National  Parkinson  Foundation 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight 
against  the  disease  for  almost  10  years. 
In  1962,  the  foundation  opened  the  first 
Parkinson  Rehabilitation.  Diagnosis  and 
Research  Institute  in  the  world.  This 
institute,  located  in  my  district  of  Miami,  , 
serves  every  patient  who  has  the  disease. 
Many  medical  disciplines  are  united  as  a 
team  in  order  to  individualize  treatment 
for  each  patient.  This  is  essential,  for 
the  disease  takes  many  different  courses 
and  affects  each  person  in  a  different 
way.  The  institute  also  serves  as  a  great 
research  too,  for  it  is  a  reservoir  of  Park- 
inson patients  available  for  direct  infor- 
mation, and  the  institute  staff  has  also 
compiled  useful  statistics  about  each 
patient.  The  institute  cares  for  about  40 
percent  of  itjs  patients  at  no  cost  to  the 
individual. 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Levey,  founder  of  the  Na- 
tional Parkinson  Foimdation,  deserves 
the  thanks  of  every  one  of  us  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  those  with  the  disease. 
She  became  aware  of  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease, and  the  lack  of  adequate  medical 
knowledge  to  treat  it,  when  her  own  be- 
loved husband,  S.  Jay  Levey,  president 
of  Chicago's  Beck-Lee  Corp.,  developed 
a  strange  tremor  in  his  hands.  After 
consultation  with  many  specialists,  the 
Leveys  finally  learned  that  Mr.  Levey  had 
Parkinson's  disease.  Mrs.  Levey,  with 
rare  coui-age  and  fortitude,  began  the 
struggle  to  gain  national  support  for  a 
program  to  conquer  Parkinson's  disease. 
Her  efforts  have  met  with  notable  suc- 
cess: certainly  there  is  much  more  to  be 
done,  and  Mrs.  Levey  and  her  friends 
still  push  ahead  with  determination. 
The  past  few  years  have  seen  the  growth 
of  the  National  Parkinson  Foundation, 
the  begirinings  of  the  institute,  and  a 
great  increase  in  research  and  rehabili- 
tation efforts. 

Mrs.  Levey  has  received  help  from 
many  people  in  all  walks  of  life.  I  am 
glad  that  the  National  Parkinson  Insti- 
tute has  received  two  Hill-Burton  hospi- 
tal grants  from  the  Federal  Government, 
with  the  assistance  of  Florida  health  of- 
ficials. Bob  Hope,  whom  we  know  as  a 
warm  and  very  funny  man,  has  donated 
his  serv'ices  to  the  National  Parkinson 
Foundation  many  times,  and  his  efforts 
have  brought  in  thousands  of  dollars. 
Many  individuals  have  contributed  time 
and  money  to  the  foundation,  enabling  it 
to  expand  operations  and  to  grant  even 
more  money  for  research  at  universities 
across  the  country  and  at  their  own  in- 
stitute. 

Parkinson's  disease  was  first  described 
in  the  early  19th  century,  but  until  re- 
cently it  has  been  ignored  by  society  as 
a  whole.  Through  the  efforts  of  those 
like  Mrs.  Jearme  Levey,  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease is  now  fought  with  all  the  weapons 
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the  Russian  people  and  the  American  peo- 
ple to  live  peacefully  with  one  another.  In 
addition  It  will  afford  added  protection  to 
American  citizens  traveling  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  urge  the  U.S.  Congress  to  strongly  con- 
demn Russian  discrimination  against  Soviet 
Jews. 

Foreign  trade 

We  urge  the  nations  of  the  world  to  work 
for  the  reduction  of  tariffs.  We  believe  that 
the  only  effective  trade  policy  this  country 
can  have  Is  one  that  will  be  practiced  by 
our  allies  as  well.  Therefore,  the  Presi- 
dent should  do  all  In  his  power  to  bring 
about  a  common  trade  policy  toward  the 
Communist  block  among  nations  of  the 
Western  World. 

We  support  the  sale  of  wheat  and  other 
food  products  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Eastern  European  nations  and  the  extension 
of  long-term  credit  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  the  Eastern  European  nations  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  reexam- 
ine its  attitude  with  regard  to  trade  with 
Russia  and  her  allies.  Increased  trade  means 
that  our  economy  will  Improve.  Also,  by 
helping  the  Soviet  citizens  to  live  better 
lives  we  win  be  giving  them  all  the  more 
reason  to  hope  for  peace.  This  Is  In  the  In- 
terest of  everyone. 

We  believe  that  the  Johnson  Act,  which 
forbids  long-term  loans  to  nations  in  default 
of  debts  dating  from  World  War  n,  should 
be  repealed. 

President  de  Gaulle's  refusal  to  allow  Brit- 
ain to  Join  the  Common  Market  means  that 
und^r  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act 'of  1962  the  only  commodities  for  which 
the  United  States  and  the  Common  Market 
can  substantially  cut  tariffs  are  aircraft  and 
margarine. 

The  presence  of  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit  and  the  growing  Independence  of  the 
Common  Market  means  that  Increased  trade 
with  these  nations  Is  needed  for  the  United 
States  to  help  maintain  its  leadership  In  the 
free  world.  We  therefore  call  upon  Congress 
to  pass  the  Reuss-Douglas  amendment  to  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  allowing  the  United 
States  to  bargain  with  the  Common  Market 
down  to  the  zero  tariff  level  on  26  major  cate- 
gories of  U.S.  exports. 

W9  hope  that  the  Common  Market  will  not 
become  a  closed  trading  association  which 
would  prevent  the  small  nations  of  the  world 
from  reaping  the  fruits  of  trade. 

We  urge  that  trade  with  Communist  China 
and  other  restricted  nations,  be  begun  on  a 
pilot  project  that  later  could  be  expanded  If 
successful. 

Asia 

We  believe  that  no  solution  can  be  reached 
in  Vietnam  without  discussion  with  the 
parties  concerned  including.  If  need  be,  the 
Vietcong.  It  Is  Important  to  any  under- 
standing of  the  Vietnamese  situation  that 
we  realize  that  the  Vietcong  are  at  least 
to  some  degree  autonomous.  The  war  should 
be  fought  in  the  south  with  the  Vietcong  and 
we  support  the  President  In  his  efforts  to 
maintain  our  position  In  southeast  Asia. 
However,  we  believe  that  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  Is  Ineffectual,  a  danger  to 
world  peace  and  a  violation  of  International 
law.  We  condemn  Red  China  and  North 
Vietnam  for  any  aid  they  have  rendered  the 
Vietcong  In  violation  of  the  Geneva  treaty 
of  1954. 

We  tirge  the  Johnson  administration  to 
reexamine  carefully  the  present  U.S.  policy 
with  respect  to  Communist  China,  and  to 
give  consideration  to  the  possibility  of  a 
"two  China"  policy.  This  policy  would  mean 
the  diplomatic  recognition  of  Red  China  and 
the  government  of  Taiwan  as  two  separate 
governments,  each  renouncing  Its  claims  to 
the    other's   territory.      Both    of   these    na- 


tions would  be  admitted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  seat  In  the  Security  Council 
now  held  by  China  would  go  to  India.  At 
a  time  when  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
striving  for  cooperation  It  becomes  Increas- 
ingly difficult  for  such  ventures  to  be  suc- 
cessful when  the  United  States  falls  to  rec- 
ognize the  existence  of  a  nation  with  over 
700  million  people  and  great  military  poten- 
tial. 

The  United  States  must  continue  to  pro- 
tect the  government  on  Taiwan  from  In- 
vasion by  the  Communist  Chinese.  While 
we  support  the  continuance  of  military  aid 
to  Taiwan,  we  believe  that  such  aid  should 
be  made  contingent  on  the  government's 
Initiation  of  sul>stantlal  political  and  civil 
reform.  We  also  urge  that  the  Government 
of  Taiwan  grant  true  civil  and  political 
equality  to  the  native  Formosans. 

We  urge  the  United  States  to  recognize 
Outer  Mongolia. 

We  support  the  persistent  efforts  of  the 
United  States  to  have  India  and  Pakistan 
p)eacefully  settle  their  border  dispute.  We 
find  it  Ironic  that  while  both  these  nations 
are  advocates  of  policies  of  conciliation 
among  the  major  powers,  they  are  unable  to 
enter  Into  meaningful  negotiation  of  their 
own  problems. 

We  support  the  newly  created  State  of 
Malaysia  and  believe  that  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations  should  guarantee  its 
Independence.  We  regret  Indonesia's  be- 
havior over  the  past  few  months,  and  hope 
that  within  the  next  year  she  will  develop 
a  wiser  policy  toward  Malaysia  and  the 
United  Nations.  It  Is  indeed  unfortunate 
that  President  Sukarno  has  become  so  ob- 
sessed with  imperialism  that  he  has  begun 
to  practice  It. 

Latin  America 

We  agree  with  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
that  the  President  should  have  obtained  the 
approval  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  before  sending  U.S.  troops  to  the 
Dominican  Republic.  We  furthermore  urge 
the  creation  of  a  permanent  OAS  military 
force  to  help  keep  the  peace  in  Latin  America 
In  the  future. 

We  believe  that  In  the  futile  the  United 
States  should  pursue  a  policy  of  consulta- 
tion and  collective  action  with  Its  southern 
neighbors.  Such  a  policy  Is  more  In  con- 
sonance with  the  goal  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  which  seeks  to  establish  democratic 
and  progressive  governments  In  Latin 
America. 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  promote  a  true 
Alliance  for  Progress  stressing  democracy 
and  social  reform  In  Latin  America,  our  Gov- 
ernment must  realize  that  it  will  frequently 
be  necessary  to  deal  with  Latin  American 
leaders  who  are  not  as  stringently  anti-Com- 
munist as  we  are.  No  loyal  American  wants 
another  Castrolte  government  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, but  the  solution  Is  not  the  support  of 
right  wing  military  governments  Instead. 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
consider  the  possibility  of  reestablishing  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Cuba,  when  Cuba 
demonstrates  by  Its  actions  that  she  will 
permit  the  people  of  each  Latin  American 
nation  to  determine  their  own  destiny  free 
from   external   pressure. 

We  support  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  Cuba.  We  hop*  that  the 
Cuban  people  will  rejoin  the  ranks  of  free 
people  In  the  future;  however,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Cuba  Is  today  the  major  threat  to 
the  United  States  in  Latin  America.  We  be- 
lieve that  Ignorance,  poverty,  famine,  and 
the  recalcitrance  of  the  ruling  and  landed 
classes  in  Latin  America  are  the  true  threats 
to  the  secxirlty  of  the  United  States.  It  Is 
through  the  failure  to  eradicate  these  propa- 
gators of  turmoil  and  tyranny  that  conunu- 
nism  gains  Its  great  Impetus.  Cuba  Is.  how- 
ever, a  threat  to  Latin  American  nations  be- 


cause of  Its  infiltration  and  sabotage.  We 
urge  the  OAS  to  use  all  Its  powers  to  stop 
Communist  infiltration  of  Latin  America. 

Latin  America  Is  desperately  in  need  of 
leaders  who  are  non-Communist  social 
reformers.  The  United  States  must  .support 
such  leaders  wherever  they  exist.  We  must 
be  equally  alarmed  by  both  Communist 
coups  and  right-wing  coups.  Our  reaction 
to  the  overthrow  of  President  Bosch  was  not 
comparable  to  our  reaction  In  the  present 
crisis,  and  this  can  hardly  serve  as  an  inspi- 
ration  to  other  non-Communist  social 
reformers  In  Latin  America.  We,  therefore, 
propose  that  aid  and  diplomatic  recognition 
to  governments  which  have  come  to  power 
through  the  overthrow  of  democratically 
elected  governments  be  permanently  with- 
held. 


PROTESTS  OF  VIETNAM  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ptjcinski]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  growing  concern,  and  properly  so, 
throughout  the  country  about  the  rash 
of  demonstrations  we  have  witnessed  this 
weekend,  and  continue  to  witness,  pro- 
testing our  country's  policy  in  Vietnam. 
These  demonstrations  have  taken  on  ex- 
tremely serious  proportions  and  are  quite 
properly  of  growing  concern  to  all  Amer- 
icans. I  have  spoken  here  in  the  well  of 
the  House  on  numerous  occasions  warn- 
ing about  the  trend  in  America  toward 
what  I  have  described  as  mobocracy— 
impatience  with  the  established  order, 
impatience  with  the  established  proce- 
dures of  our  democracy,  impatience  of 
people  who  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands,  and,  through  mob  rule,  try  to  cor- 
rect whatever  grievances  they  have. 

No  one  quarrels  with  the  right  of  any 
American  to  speak  out  and  express  his 
grievances,  whether  he  does  it  individ- 
ually or  collectively.  This  is  not  the 
issue.  The  issue  is  the  impression  which 
is  being  created  around  the  world  when. 
as  a  result  of  these  various  demonstra- 
tions, we  actually  announce  to  many 
parts  of  the  world  that  those  participat- 
ing in  these  demonstrations  do  not  have 
confidence  in  the  established  order  of  a 
democracy. 

There  are  ample  protections  in  our 
form  of  government  for  every  American 
to  make  known  his  views  and  his  griev- 
ances. 

I  submit  that  these  young  people  and, 
yes.  some  of  the  professors  who  have  been 
participating  in  this  latest  rash  of  dem- 
onstrations against  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam, must  be  prepared  to  assume  full 
responsibility  for  the  consequences  of 
their  actions. 

President  Johnson  and  other  respon- 
sible Americans — those  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  out  our  foreign 
policy — quite  properly  have  warned  that 
these  demonstrations  against  our  policy 
In  Vietnam,  even  though  participated  in 
by  a  relatively  small  number  of  people, 
might  be  misinterpreted  by  our  enemies 
as  an  expression  of  American  will.  Con- 
sequently, whatever  hope  we  may  have 
of  negotiating  a  solution  of  the  problem 
in  Vietnam  in  the  near  future  may  be 
that  much  delayed. 
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We  have  every  reason  to  believe,  from 
current  reports  from  Vietnam,  that  the 
situation  is  markedly  improved.  Secre- 
tary Rusk  made  a  most  significant  an- 
nouncement when  he  said  that  the  Hanoi 
Government  has  withdrawn  one  of  its 
most  serious  obstacles  to  negotiations — 
its  original  insistence  that  American 
troops  must  be  withdrawn  from  South 
Vietnam  before  we  can  begin  negotia- 
tions. Many  observers  of  the  scene  in 
Vietnam  consider  this  a  major  break- 
through, in  our  efforts  to  get  this  dispute 
from  the  battlefield  to  the  negotiating 
table.  Increasingly,  there  has  been  an 
air  of  confidence  from  many  sources  all 
over  the  world,  that  the  successes  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  the  American 
troops  in  Vietnam  are  hastening  the  day 
when  we  can  resolve  this  tragic  dispute 
by  bringing  it  to  the  negotiating  table. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  young  people  who  have  taken  to 
burning  their  draft  cards  and  staging 
demonstrations  ought  to  weigh  the  con- 
sequences of  their  actions.  All  of  them 
should  understand  that  they  may  be  un- 
fittingly prolonging  the  confiict. 

I  was  very  happy  to  see  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  announced  a  full-scale 
investigation  of  this  whole  rash  of  dem- 
onstrations and  civil  disturbances.  The 
uniformity  with  which  they  appeared 
over  the  weekend  throughout  the  coim- 
try  would  surely  indicate  there  has  been 
some  advance  plarming.  I  am  very 
happy  to  note  that  our  Government  is 
going  to  look  into  this  advance  planning, 
because  it  is  entirely  possible  that  this 
outbreak  of  demonstrations  has  been 
triggered  by  those  who  have  feared  the 
worst  in  Vietnam — victory  for  freedom. 

It  is  significant  that  when  the  struggle 
in  Vietnam  seems  to  be  improving  for  the 
allies,  for  the  South  Vietnamese  and  our 
American  troops,  we  suddently  see  this 
outpouring  of  opposition  to  our  policies. 

I  subscribe  to  the  warning  issued  by 
the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Katzenbach, 
that  while  this  widespread  movement  is, 
of  course,  not  Communist  controlled,  it 
is  his  strong  belief  that  the  Communists 
are  operating  in  the  fringes  and  cer- 
tainly inspiring  this  movement. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  those  Amer- 
icans who  profess  to  have  such  a  great 
concern  for  peace  will  remember  that 
our  Constitution  provides  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  foreign  policy  rests  with 
the  President,  not  with  college  students, 
however  well  intentioned. 

We  here  in  this  Congress  have  devel- 
oped a  certain  discipline.  There  are 
many  temptations  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  government  to  legislate  for- 
eign policy.  Yet  wiser  voices  prevail  and 
in  most  instances  we  realize  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  en- 
trusts to  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive, the  President,  the  responsibility  for 
making  these  major  decisions.  What 
more  could  these  young  people  in  the 
streets  engaging  in  these  demonstrations 
know  about  this  conflict  than  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  has  all 
of  the  facts  at  his  disposal?  No  man 
has  made  a  greater  and  more  sincere  ef- 
fort to  resolve  this  dispute  in  Vietnam 
than  our  great  President,  Ljmdon  B. 


Johnson.  He  has  said  repeatedly  that 
the  loss  of  a  single  American  life  or  the 
loss  of  any  life  in  Vietnam  is  a  national 
tragedy.  No  one  among  us  treats  light- 
ly the  casualties  there.  There  is  not  a 
Member  of  this  Congress  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle  who  would  not  do  all  in  his 
p>ower  to  conclude  these  hostilities  in 
Vietnam  as  quickly  as  possible.  So  when 
these  young  people  take  to  the  streets  in 
their  violent  demonstrations  and  make  a 
mockery  of  the  law  by  burning  their 
draft  cards,  are  they  really  giving 
strength  to  the  foes  of  democracy?  In 
effect  they  are  saying,  "We  do  not  have 
confidence  in  the  established  order  of 
this  republic.  We  know  better  than  you 
what  the  facts  are."  However,  most 
tragically,  they  are  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  an  enemy  who  is  deteiinined  and 
dedicated  to  destroy  the  very  freedom 
which  guarantees  these  people  the  right 
to  demonstrate  in  the  streets.  It  would 
be  my  hope  that  these  professors  who 
have  been  stirring  these  yoimgsters  up 
would  give  some  thought  to  the  fact  that 
by  these  demonstrations  they  are  indeed 
v/eakening  the  very  foundation  of  the 
democratic  process.  We  in  this  Con- 
gress, the  President,  and  our  Secretary 
of  State  have  spoken  out  time  and  again 
in  an  effort  to  bring  this  dispute  to  the 
bargaining  table.  No  man  has  tried 
harder  than  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  here  in  Washington  and  our  am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  in  New 
York,  Justice  Goldberg,  to  try  to  resolve 
this  dispute  and  bring  the  hostilities  to 
an  end.  They  have  made  every  single 
offer  and  have  really  tried,  but  the  en- 
emy thinks  that  somehow  or  other  they 
can  wear  us  down.  President  Johnson 
said  repeatedly  that  we  are  willing  to  sit 
down  at  the  negotiation  table  whenever 
the  opposition  is  ready  for  it. 

So  it  seems  to  me  these  young  peo- 
ple are  today  actually  prolonging  the 
war.  More  tragically,  it  appears  to  me 
that  many  of  these  young  people  are  the 
unwitting  victims  of  a  Communist  plot,  a 
conspiracy  somehow  to  try  to  resolve  the 
problems  of  Vietnam  in  the  streets  of 
America. 

I  think  we  can  all  be  proud  of  the 
American  people.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  have 
watched  these  demonstrations  with  great 
concern  but  also  with  considerable  self- 
discipline.  They  recognize  the  right  of 
these  young  people  to  participate  in  these 
demonstrations.  Most  Americans  have 
great  pity  for  these  young  people.  I 
think  these  young  people  themselves 
should  be  pitied,  but  I  am  delighted,  I 
am  proud  and  happy,  that  the  Attorney 
General  is  undertaking  a  vast  investiga- 
tion to  find  out  who  are  the  people  who 
have  put  together  this  eruption  of 
demonstrations  simultaneously  all  over 
the  world.  We  have  seen  this  happen 
before  in  America  whenever  we  have  had 
the  Communists  on  the  run  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  We  have  had  other 
demonstrations  and  there  were  great 
movements  during  the  fifties  and  the 
early  sixties.  I  think  that  the  time  has 
come  to  expose  the  perpetrators  of  this. 
We  should  accelerate  our  activities  in 
Vietnam  because  indeed  the  policy  laid 


down  by  President  Johnson  clearly  dem- 
onstrates it  is  the  policy  to  bring  peace  to 
this  troubled  part  of  the  world  and  secure 
Vietnam  for  freedom.  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  these  young  people  will  stop  to 
consider  what  would  happen  if  Vietnam 
should  fall  into  Communist  hands. 
There  has  been  ample  evidence  that  if 
the  American  forces  would  be  withdrawn 
from  Vietnam,  within  24  hours  this  bsus- 
tion  of  freedom  would  go  down  into 
Communist  hands  and  it  would  be  no 
time  at  all  before  the  whole  of  southeast 
Asia  would  be  in  Communist  hands.  So 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  American  people 
in  their  traditional,  good-mannered  way 
will  be  able  to  impress  on  these  yoimg 
people  the  great  damage  that  they  are 
doing  not  only  to  the  democratic  pro- 
cesses in  this  country  but  more  import- 
antly what  they  are  doing  to  the  morale 
of  our  boys  in  Vietnam. 

I  can  just  imagine  how  tragically  sick- 
ening it  must  be  to  young  Americans  who 
are  risking  their  lives  for  the  sake  of 
freedom,  putting  their  lives  on  the  altar 
of  freedom  In  Vietnam,  to  hear  over  the 
radio,  or  to  see  on  TV  or  read  in  the  press 
about  the  demonstrations  in  this  country. 
This,  to  me,  appears  to  be  a  serious  act 
against  the  best  interests  of  this  coimtry. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Katzenbach  will  move 
with  dispatch  to  complete  his  investi- 
gation. 

And  I  hope  those  participating  In  these 
demonstrations  will  recall  Plato's  sovmd 
advise. 

You  are  young,  my  son,  and,  as  the  years 
go  by,  time  will  change  and  even  reverse 
many  of  your  present  opinions.  Refrain 
therefore  awhile  from  setting  yotirself  up  as  a 
judge  of  the  highest  matters. 


BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 
COMMITTEE  MEETING 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  10  o'clock  this  morning  I 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banlcing  and  Currency  where 
the  committee  reported  out  a  bank  mer- 
ger bill.  This  meeting  was  not  called  by 
the  chairman  after  due  notice  to  all 
members.  The  basis  for  holding  the 
meeting  was  the  rules  of  the  committee 
itself,  which  provided  for  regular  meet- 
ings on  the  first  and  third  Tuesday  in 
the  month.  To  my  knowledge,  however, 
this  rule  has  not  been  observed  during 
the  past  5  years  that  I  have  served  on 
this  committee  of  the  House. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  was  the 
first  Member  of  the  House  to  Introduce 
bank  merger  legislation  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  The  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced, H.R.  7563,  on  April  22,  1965, 
was  substantially  the  same  as  the  Senate 
bill,  S.  1698.  I  explained  to  our  com- 
mittee that  although  I  was  not  wedded  to 
this  particular  bill  as  a  solution  to  the 
problem,  I  have  felt  it  imperative  to  all 
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concerned  that  bank  merger  legislation 
be  enacted  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  joined  a 
majority  of  the  committee  in  a  petition 
to  force  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
to  call  a  special  meeting  to  consider  this 
legislation.  I  have  regularly  attended 
these  special  meetings  of  the  committee, 
but  it  is  apparent  that  our  chairman, 
who  has  openly  expressed  his  opposition 
to  S.  1698  and  the  Ashley  amendment 
thereto,  has  thwarted  all  attempts  by  a 
majority  of  the  committee  to  report  this 
legislation  this  year.  In  fact,  it  is  my 
personal  belief  that  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  by  his  actions  at  these  meet- 
ings, actually  precipitated  the  meeting 
that  was  held  this  morning. 

Thus,  the  meeting  provided  in  the 
rules  for  the  third  Tuesday  in  the  month 
was  the  only  meeting  in  the  time  remain- 
ing in  this  session  of  Congress  when  this 
bill  could  be  considered  by  a  majority  of 
the  committee.  Despite  my  recognition 
of  the  need  for  such  legislation  and  my 
previous  support.  I  voted  against  report- 
ing such  legislation  at  the  meeting  this 
morning.  I  did  so  without  regard  to 
whether  it  was  a  legally  constituted 
meeting  and  without  regard  to  the  merits 
of  the  legislation  itself,  solely  because  I 
felt  that  in  the  spirit  of  fairness  to  other 
members  who  had  not  received  adequate 
notice  of  the  meeting,  the  legislation 
should  not  be  considered. 

I  do  not  condone  the  manner  in  which 
the  chairman  has  conducted  these  spe- 
cial meetings  on  S.  1698.  I  am  impressed, 
however,  that  "two  wrongs  do  not  make 
a  right."      ^^_^^_^_ 

CLEVELAND  SHOWS  THE  WAY  WITH 
WOMEN'S  JOB  CORPS  CENTER 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
very  detailed  article  by  Tom  Nolan  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Tuesday, 
October  5,  1965.  It  describes  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Cleveland  Women's  Job  Corps 
Center.  I  am  quite  familiar  with  the 
operation  of  this  OflBce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity project  and  I  am  delighted  to 
note  that  it  is  wiiming  some  degree  of 
national  recognition  as  a  model  for  other 
cities  to  Imitate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  thoiisands  of  occa- 
sions throughout  this  year,  the  OflBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  critical  comment  in  our  press.  I 
am  delighted  to  note  that  in  this  in- 
stance, at  least,  recognition  is  being  paid 
for  a  job  being  carried  out  quietly  and 
effectively,  and  which  will  In  the  ulti- 
mate, guarantee  a  more  realistic  chance 
for  success  and  a  happy  life  for  thou- 
sands of  young  women  of  America. 


The  article  by  Mr.  Nolan  follows: 
Job  Corps  Oivzs  Oibls  a  Bbcak  for  thx 

PUTURR 

(By  Tom  Nolan) 

Cleveland. — While  Its  more  publicized 
counterparts  In  Los  Angeles  and  St.  Peters- 
burg are  reeling  under  charges  ranging  from 
rowdyism  to  payroll  padding,  the  Women's 
Job  Corp  Center  in  Cleveland  Is  quietly  giv- 
ing 325  girls  a  good  chance  for  a  happy  life. 

"Of  covirse  we've  had  disciplinary  prob- 
lems," says  Mrs.  Mary  Chambers,  director  of 
the  center.  "You're  bound  to  have  them  any 
place  you  get  300  teen-aged  girls  together, 
and  these  teenagers  happen  to  come  from  the 
worst  possible  conditions." 

Although  there  has  been  some  drinking 
and  other  misconduct  among  the  girls,  disci- 
pline has  not  been  a  big  problem.  Four 
girls  have  been  dismissed  in  the  5  months 
the  center  has  been  open,  three  for  failing 
to  observe  restrictions  placed  on  them  after 
unexplained  absences. 

MARIHtTANA 

The  foxirth  girl  was  found  to  be  receiving 
marihuana  in  the  mail,  was  turned  over  to 
the  police  and  then  sent  home.  Local  papers 
reported  the  incident,  but  there  was  no 
scandal. 

All  the  girls  are  between  16  and  21.  Some 
come  from  broken  homes,  some  from  north- 
ern slums  and  others  from  southern  rural 
poverty  pockets.  Most  of  them  are  high 
school  dropouts,  although  several  have  no 
more  than  a  sixth-grade  education.  None 
has  skill  enough  to  hold  a  steady  job. 

To  most,  growing  up  means  getting  mar- 
ried and  going  on  relief,  or  having  a  child 
or  two  and  going  on  relief.  "If  we  didn't  get 
them  out  of  where  they  were,  they'd  be  on 
welfare  all  their  lives."  says  Mrs.  Chambers. 

QUIET  DISTRICT 

The  center,  formerly  a  Salvation  Army 
home  for  young  working  women,  Ls  located 
in  a  quiet  residential  district.  It  looks  like 
an  apartment  house  and  it's  run  like  a  col- 
lege dorm. 

"I  was  afraid  to  come."  says  one  recent  ar- 
rival. "I  thought  It  would  be  more  closed 
in — like  a  jail."  Some  of  the  girls  had  never 
had  a  bed  of  their  own.  Others  had  never 
slept  on  sheets. 

The  girls  enroll  In  the  center  volxmtarUy 
and  can  withdraw  whenever  they  want. 
Many  do— from  homesickness.  Of  the  380 
who  have  come  to  the  center  so  far,  53  have 
gone  home. 

Job  Corps  officials  insist  the  girls  must 
be  sent  away  from  their  homes  to  accomplish 
the  desired  change  In  their  lives. 


Those  who  remain  are  given  considerable 
freedom  with  their  own  time.  After  classes 
they  may  go  out  \intll  dark  aa  long  as  they 
sign  out  and  give  their  destination.  On 
weekends  they  can  date  and  boys  may  visit 
them  Wednesday  evenings  and  weekends. 

The  girls  are  trained  for  secretarial,  busi- 
ness and  clerical  work,  retail  sales,  food 
preparation  and  service,  health  and  medical 
service,  serving  and  dress  designing,  graphic 
art  skills,  cleaning  and  laundry  trades,  hair 
dressing,  and  child  care. 

After  Initial  classroom  Instruction  they 
receive  on-the-job  training  in  Cleveland 
businesses. 

POCKTr    MONET 

Each  girl  is  given  $30  a  month  pocket 
money.  Another  $50  a  month  la  put  aside 
for  when  she  leaves.  Of  the  latter,  up  to 
$25  can  be  sent  home  with  the  Government 
matching  this  amount.  Each  receives  a  $75 
clothing  allowance  when  she  arrives  and  an- 
other $65  later  this  autumn  for  winter  cloth- 
ing.  Training,  room,  and  board  are  free. 


No  girl  can  remain  at  the  center  for  longer 
than  2  years.  Most  finish  their  training  at 
the  end  of  1  year. 

The  early  success  of  the  Cleveland  center 
can  be  traced  primarily  to  two  assets:  a 
sound  professional  organization  and  good 
community  relations. 

The  center  is  under  a  $4  million  contract 
to  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha,  a  national  sororit; 
with  57  years  of  experience  In  social  serv. 
Ice.  Mrs.  Chambers,  a  former  biology  pro. 
fessor  at  Alabama  A&M,  Is  a  member  of  the 
sorority,  as  are  most  of  the  center's  admin, 
istrative  staff. 

LOCAL    FIRMS 

Cleveland  businesses  and  civic  organlza. 
tlons  have  helped  out.  Local  firms,  includ- 
Ing  a  l)eauticlan,  printer  and  laundry,  have 
offered  their  establishments  for  on-the-job 
training. 

Through  the  Council  of  Catholic  Women, 
some  25  girls  attend  church  each  Sunday 
with  Cleveland  families  and  are  guests  for 
dinner  afterwards.  Local  libraries  and  mu- 
seums offer  special  orientation  tours. 

But  It  win  take  more  than  cultural  en- 
llghtetunent  to  train  most  of  the  girls  and 
the  center's  96  staff  members  have  no  illu. 
slons  that  their  Jobs  will  be  easy  or  success- 
ful In  the  end. 

For  nearly  every  girl  has  to  develop  a 
sense  of  direction.  Counselors  and  teachers 
have  found  that  they  must  become  the  moth- 
er.  father,  friend  and  confidante  that  most 
girls  never  had. 

"It  win  take  a  good  bit  of  dally  counseling 
to  help  them,"  says  Mrs.  Chambers.  "Most 
of  them  tend  to  downgrade  their  capabili- 
ties because  they  think  they  are  stupid. 

"We  know  we  cant  reach  them  all.  But 
If  we  can  Just  reach  half  of  them — or  even 
only  25  percent  of  them — well  have  done 
our  job." 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr,  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey,  for  October  20  through 
October  23,  1965,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Feighan.  for  15  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  15  minutes,  tomor- 
row, October  20,  1965;  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York,  for  10 
minutes,  today;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  QuiE,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cohelan  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
White  of  Texas) ,  for  60  minutes,  Octo- 
ber 20, 1965:  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  today,  afld 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PtJciNSKi,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Hall)  ,  for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 
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Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall),  for  10  minutes,  on  October  20, 
1965;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall),  for  15  minutes,  on  Wednesday, 
October  20. 1965. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall),  for  20  minutes,  on  Thursday, 
October  21.  1965. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall),  for  40  minutes,  today;  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter  and  requests  permis- 
sion to  caption  two  separate  subjects. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Roberts  and  to  include  extraneous 
Diatter. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  23.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  Initiate  with  the  several 
States  a  cooperative  program  for  the  con- 
servation, development,  and  enhancement  of 
the  Nation's  anadromous  flsh,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

H.R.9022.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Laws 
815  and  874,  Blst  Congress,  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  In  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  In  areas  affected  by  a  major  disaster; 
to  eliminate  Inequities  In  the  application 
of  Public  Law  815  in  certain  military  base 
closings;  to  make  uniform  eligibility  require- 
ments for  school  -districts  In  Public  Law 
874;  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HH.  5457.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
del  Rosarlo  de  Patlma  Lopez  Hayes; 

H.R.  5554.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Prances  Crabbs; 

HJl.  5904.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nam  le 
Kim; 

EM.  6229.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sun 
No; 

H.R.  6235.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chun 
SooKim; 

Hil.  6819.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Orhan  Matin; 

H.R.  7707.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  crler-law  clerks  by  district  judges; 

HJl.  7888.  An  act  providing  for  the  exten- 
sion of  patent  No.  D-1 19.187; 

H.R.  8350.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  suc- 
cessors in  interest  of  (3ooper  Blyth  and  Grace 
Johnston  Blyth  otherwise  Grace  McCloy 
Blyth; 

H.R.8457.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
O.  Mlkulecky; 


HH.  9220.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  certain  civil  functions  adlnlnistered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
p>oratlon,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  and  the 
Interoceanic  Canal  Commission,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1966.  and  for  other  pxir- 
poses;  and 

H.R.  9521.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
ESarle  Davis. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wed- 
nesday, October  20,  1965,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1681.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  In- 
ternational Monetary  and  Financial  Prob- 
lems, during  the  period  July  1-December  31, 
1964,  pursuant  to  section  4(b)  (5)  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  (H.  Doc.  No. 
306) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1682.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Conunodity  Exchange 
Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

1683.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
culttu-e.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  clarify  and  otherwise  amend  the 
Meat  Inspection  Act;  to  extend  Federal  meat 
Inspection,  and  for  other  pttrpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1684.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  clarify  and  other- 
wise improve  chapter  73  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

1685.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  permit 
deduction  by  brokers  of  certain  costs  and 
expenses  from  rental  collections  on  proper- 
ties acquired  imder  the  veterans'  loan  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

1686.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner. Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  respect  to  the  claim  of 
Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of  Indians  of  Okla- 
homa, suing  on  Its  own  behalf  and  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
Cheyenne  cmd  Arapaho  Indians  of  the  Upper 
Arkansas,  also  known  as  the  Southern 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribes  of  Indians, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Indians,  Petitioner  v.  the  United 
States  of  America,  defendant,  docket  Nos. 
329-A  and  329-B.  pursuant  to  60  Stat.  1055; 
25  U.8.C.  70t;  to  the  Ckjmmlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 641.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
Father  Flanagan's  Boys'  Home  to  erect  a  me- 
morial In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Its  en- 
virons; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1174). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  511.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  expenses  of 
studies  authorized  by  House  Resolution  510; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  H75).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  609.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  an  In- 
vestigation authorized  by  House  Resolution 
94;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1176).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  9149.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1177).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  9567.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  educa- 
tional resources  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
students  In  postsecondary  and  higher  edu- 
cation; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1178). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ASHLEY:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  S.  1698.  An  act  to  establish  a 
procedure  for  the  review  of  proposed  bank 
mergers  so  as  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
the  dissolution  of  merged  banks,  and  for 
other  piuposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1179).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  .the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H Jl.  4599.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  certain  stained  glass  for  the 
Congregation  Emanuel  of  Denver,  Colo.; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1171).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoiise. 

Mr.  KEOGH:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  5831.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  certain  stained  glass  and  cement 
windows  for  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  Semi- 
nary of  Glenmont.  N.Y.;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1172).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  BURKE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8647.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Trou- 
badors  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  with  £nnendment  (Rept.  No.  1173). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  Aah,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CRALEY: 

H.R.  11648.  A  blU  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  grant  the  franking  privilege 
to  the  Washington  repreeentative  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Guam;  to  the  Ckxnmittee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  DIGGS: 

H.R.  11649.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Frederick  Douglass  home  as  a 
part  of  the  park  system  in  the  National  Capi- 
tal, and  for  other  purposes. "  approved  Sep- 
tember 5.  1962;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DYAL: 

H.R.  11650.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
87-752  (76  Stat.  749)  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement of  a  reservation  of  certain  min- 
eral rights  to  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  11651.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  National  Economic  Goals;  to  the  Conmilt- 
tee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  11652.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
p)enses  of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  11653.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  suspension  of  duty  on  certain  natu- 
ral graphite:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  11654.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Is- 
suance of  a  special  series  of  postage  stamps  in 
commemoration  of  millennium  of  the  Pol- 
ish nation  in  the  calendar  year  1966;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

H.R.  11655.  A  bill  authorizing  and  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  carry  out 
a  survey  and  Investigation  of  the  feasibility 
of  constructing  and  operating  a  passenger 
monorail  train  system  between  Suffern.  N.Y.. 
and  Hoboken,  N.J.,  over  the  right-of-way 
of  the  main  line  of  the  Erie-Lackawanna 
Railroad;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 

H.R.  11656.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  and  formulate  a 
comprehensive  plan  containing  recommen- 
dations regarding  the  action  that  should  be 
taken  to  preserve,  develop,  and  make  acces- 
sible for  public  use  and  benefit  the  Long  Is- 
land Sound  and  related  shoreline  areas  In 
the  States  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    TEAGUE    of    Texas    (by    re- 
quest) : 

H.R.  11657.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  other- 
wise Improve  chapter  73  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans*  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  11658.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
Improve  chapter  73  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
tlon.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 

H.R.  11659.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  is- 
suance of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  com- 
memorate the  50th  anniversary  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  Reserve:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.R.  11660.  A  bill  relating  to  interest  on 
Income  tax  refunds  made  within  45  days 
after  the  fillne  of  the  tnx  return;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  11661.  A  bill  relating  to  Interest  on 
Income  trx  refunds  made  within  45  days 
after  the  filing  of  the  tax  return;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  CAREY: 

H.R.  11662.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program 
of  Federal  assistance  to  elementary  schools 
throughout  the  Nation  to  Improve  educa- 
tional opportunities  through  provisions  for 
the  services  of  child  development  specialists 
and  to  provide  a  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  training  of  such  elementary 
school  personnel  In  the  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GORMAN : 
H.R.  11663.  A  bill  to  mobilize  and  utilize 
the  scientific  and  engineering  manpower  of 
the  Nation  to  employ  systems  analysis  and 
systems  engineering  to  help  to  fully  employ 
the  Nation's  manpower  resources  to  solve  na- 
tional problems:  to  the  Conimlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY: 
H.R.  11664.  A  bill  to  confer  additional 
Jurisdiction  upon  the  Superintendent  of 
Insurance  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
regulate  domestic  stock  Insurance  companies 
and  to  exempt  such  companies  from  section 
12(g)(1)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee : 
H  R.  11665.  A   bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments under  certain  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
stock:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  11666.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  exempt  persons  with 
religious  convictions  against  union  member- 
ship from  any  obligation  to  do  so:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California : 
H.R.  11667.  A  bill    to  preserve  the  domestic 
gold   mining  Industry  and   to  Increase  the 
domestic  production  of  gold:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  KORNEGAY: 
H.R.  11668.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  clarify  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Veterans'  Administration  with  re- 
spect to  the  training  and  education  of  health 
service  personnel;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

ByMr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  11669:  A  bill  to  regulate  bank  merg- 
ers;    to    the    Committee    on    Banking    and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  11670.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  othei-wlse 
amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act;   to  extend 
Federal  meat  inspection;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  11671.  A  bill  to  approve  a  contract 
negotiated  with  the  El  Paso  County  Water 
Improvement  District  No.  1.  Texas,  to  au- 
thorize the  execution,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  H.^LPERN: 
H.J.  Res.  771.  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinat- 
ing Commission  to  study  world  food  and 
agricultural  needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S. 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agrlcultiiral 
and  other  resources  In  the  light  of  present 
and  projected  world  food  and  population 
trends:  to  the  Comn.ittee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan: 
H.J.  Res.  772.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S. 
agricultural  and  other  resources  In  the  light 
of  present  and  projected  world  food  and 
population  trends;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  773.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 


Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agrl- 
ctilture  needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S.  ef- 
forts toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
and  other  resources  in  the  light  of  present 
and  projected  world  food  and  population 
trends:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
ByMr.  MOELLER: 

H.J.  Res.  774.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 

H.J.  Res.  775.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  for  the 
commemoration  and  observance  of  the  mil- 
lennium of  the  Polish  nation  in  the  calendar 
year  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  SHIPLEY: 

H.J.  Res.  776.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FRASER : 

H.  Con.  Res.  524.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  an  Atlantic  Union  delegation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DORN: 

H.  Res.  611.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
conunlttee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  public  manifestations  of  discontent 
with  national  foreign  policy  with  respect  to 
Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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The  Production  of  Oil  and  Gas 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn. 

373.  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  presented  a  me- 
morial Of  the  Nebraska  State  Legislature 
urging  the  calling  of  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  no 
provision  of  this  Constitution,  or  any  amend- 
ment thereto,  shall  restrict  or  limit  any  State 
In  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  its 
legislature,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  11672.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stavraa 
Soukas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  11673.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leowldas 
Kotsaslannls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R.  11674.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pana- 
glotls  Catsadimas;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  the 
Judiciary.  i 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  11675.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Mrs. 
GiuUana  Tribalsl  and  her  son,  Francesco;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.R.  11676.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Johnny 
R.  Bradley  and  others;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  11677.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmelo 
Rodio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  11678.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Claudio 
Sllvestrl:  to  the  Coomilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.R.  11679.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
B.  Johnson;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  11680.  A   blU   for    the   relief   of  Mrs. 
Newal  Neder  Mourad;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

or  TSZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19,  1965 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
purpose  is  to  speak  some  words  of  wise 
counsel  to  those  who  have  been  misled 
about  an  important  business  activity  in 
my  district — the  production  of  oil  and 
gas.  What  I  have  to  say  will  not  be  ex- 
pressed from  the  narrow,  selfish  view- 
point of  local  interest.  My  words  are 
directed  to  the  national  interest.  My 
hope  is  to  wake  up  all  Americans  and 
alert  them  to  mistakes  that  are  being 
made  in  attitudes  and  policies  affecting 
the  petroleum  industry. 

Let  us  put  this  industry  in  perspective 
first  of  all.  Let  us  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  oil  and  gas  now  supply  about  three- 
quarters  of  all  this  Nation's  energy. 
Therefore,  if  mistakes  are  being  made 
in  policies  and  attitudes  relating  to  the 
oil-  and  gas-producing  industries,  those 
mistakes  jeopardize  the  well-being  of  our 
entire  society.  Those  mistakes  directly 
threaten  people  in  the  consuming  States 
—people  who  do  not  produce  a  drop  of 
oil  but  who  depend  upon  petroleum  for 
their  industry,  their  jobs,  their  trans- 
portation, their  heat. 

These  are  the  people  who  are  being 
told  that  their  interests  are  served  when 
this  country  opens  the  floodgates  and 
lets  cheap  foreign  oil  pour  in.  They 
have  even  been  told  by  some  high-pow- 
ered bureaucrat  that  the  conservation 
policies  of  States  like  my  own  are  entirely 
misguided  and  self-serving.  The  word — 
from  these  overnight  experts — is  that  we 
should  abandon  all  stripper  wells,  forget 
about  secondary  recovery  projects,  drop 
the  prorationing  program,  throw  the  do- 
mestic producing  industry  to  the  dogs, 
and  place  our  dependence  on  that  cheap 
foreign  oil. 

Now  I  want  to  ask  a  question  that 
seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  these 
high-talking  experts.  I  want  to  ask: 
If  we  follow  their  advice,  if  we  let  our- 
selves become  completely  dependent 
upon  foreign  sources  for  the  bulk  of  our 
petroleum  supplies,  if  we  reduce  our 
domestic  producing  industry  to  a  decay- 
ing skeleton — will  foreign  oil  remain 
cheap? 

Can  we  count  on  that?  Can  we  count 
on  those  whc  control  these  overseas  sup- 
plies— and  I  mean  those  foreign  govern- 
ments who  own  that  oil — to  play  the 
game  our  way?  Can  we  depend  on  them 
not  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
if  we  let  our  own  domestic  petroleum 
industry  decay  and  have  to  rely  com- 
pletely on  these  foreign  sources  for  all 
the  oil  we  need  just  to  keep  our  indus- 
trial society  going?  Are  we  sure  these 
people  will  not  increase  the  price  of  their 


oil  once  they  do  not  have  a  domestic 
producing  industry  to  compete  with? 

This  is  a  question  that  really  has  to 
be  explored.  But  you  will  never  hear  it 
touched  on  by  those  who  favor  the 
present  tide  of  foreign  oil  imports — much 
less  by  those  who  think  this  tide  should 
be  allowed  to  rise  even  higher.  They 
like  to  talk  about  cheap  foreign  oil. 
They  are  less  fond  of  discussing  the  de- 
pendability of  those  supply  sources,  or 
the  stability  of  the  governments  that 
control  these  foreign  reserves.  The 
Suez  crisis  is  a  chapter  they  would  like 
to  tear  out  of  the  history  books. 

Yes,  these  are  questions  that  some 
people  would  like  to  forget  because  these 
are  questions  that  conflict  with  the 
policies  these  same  people  are  trying  to 
sell  to  the  American  people.  And  that 
is  all  the  more  reason  why  these  ques- 
tions should  be  forcefully  brought  before 
these  same  Americans  who  are  being 
lulled  into  complacency  by  talk  of  cheap 
foreign  oil. 

It  would  not  be  cheap  if  America  got 
into  a  war  and  had  its  foreign  oil  sup- 
plies cut  off — after  its  own  once  vigorous 
domestic  industry  had  been  tossed  on 
the  scrap  heap.  It  would  not  be  cheap 
if  the  situation  in  Vietnam  should  esca- 
late into  another  Korea  and  meanwhile 
our  domestic  producing  industry  was 
allowed  to  decline  so  that  we  had  to 
depend  on  the  loyalty  and  good  will  of 
other  nations  for  the  oil  we  need  to  fuel 
our  own  military  machine.  True,  most 
of  the  governments  of  countries  with  this 
cheap  foreign  oil  are  friendly  now,  but 
have  not  we  seen  enough  examples  of  how 
former  allies  can  turn  their  faces  against 
us?  Remember,  China  once  ranked 
high  on  the  list  of  our  most  steadfast 
friends.  Cuba  was  also  once  a  depend- 
able ally.  Indonesia  may  owe  its  very 
existence  as  a  nation  to  the  good  ofiBces 
of  the  United  States.  But  where  do 
these  countries  stand  today?  How  far 
can  we  depend  on  them  or  any  other  for- 
eign friends? 

Today  we  have  a  domestic  petroleum 
industry  that  makes  us  independent  of 
any  foreign  source  for  the  oil  and  gas 
we  need  for  normal  requirements  or  a 
sudden  emergency.  This  is  a  national 
blessing.  It  lias  been  one  of  the  roots 
of  America's  economic  supremacy.  It 
was  a  major  factor  behind  the  Allied 
victory  in  World  War  11. 

I  hope  many  other  voices  will  join 
mine  in  sounding  the  alarm.  For  I 
would  dread  a  day  when  Americans  had 
to  go  begging  to  buy  at  any  price  the  oil 
our  country  needs  to  keep  its  planes  in 
the  air,  its  cars  on  the  road,  its  families 
from  freezing. 

It  is  not  just  our  money  we  could  lose, 
it  is  our  freedom,  it  is  our  security,  it  is 
our  chance  to  keep  going  forward  indus- 
trially. We  cannot — we  dare  not — sell 
our  domestic  petroleum  industry  down 
the  river  for  the  sake  of  bringing  in  a 
deluge  of  cheap  oil. 

This  is  the  land  of  free  speech.  It 
should  be  the  land  of  frank  speech  also. 


The  American  people  deserve  the  whole 
truth,  and  they  most  certainly  deserve 
this  in  connection  with  a  matter  as  im- 
portant to  them  as  their  petroleum  re- 
sources. 

Are  they  getting  that  whole  truth  now? 
I  submit  that  they  are  not.  They  are 
not  getting  it  about  foreign  oil  imports. 
They  are  not  getting  it  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  domestic  petroleum  indus- 
try. They  are  not  getting  it  about 
percentage  depletion.  They  are  not  get- 
ting it  about  natural  gas  regulation. 

I,  for  one,  am  more  than  a  little 
weary  of  these  jokes  about  the  rich 
Texas  oilmen.  How  about  a  new  kind 
of  joke — a  joke  that  is  based  on  what  is 
really  going  on  in  the  oil  country  of 
Texas  these  days — a  joke  about  the 
downward  trend  of  crude  oil  prices,  a 
joke  about  the  number  of  independent 
producers  who  are  selling  out  in  despair, 
a  joke  about  the  idle  rigs  and  idle  work- 
ers, a  joke  about  an  industry  that  is  hav- 
ing its  own  private  depression. 

Maybe  that  does  not  strike  anyone  as 
good  material  for  a  joke.  I  agree.  The 
folks  in  my  district  do  not  think  it  is 
very  funny  pither.  But  they  are  also 
not  amused  ^t  the  misleading  informa- 
tion that  is  going  around  the  coimtry 
about  them. 

They  do  not  enjoy  hearing  people  say 
the  oil  producer  takes  advantage  of  a 
tax  loophole  when  he  deducts  for  per- 
centage depletion  on  his  income  tax. 

It  is  time  the  American  people  got  the 
real  lowdown  on  percentage  depletion. 
I  mean  the  real  lowdown.  It  is  time 
they  were  informed  that  this  is  no  tax 
loophole  at  all,  but  a  tax  deduction 
clearly  and  deliberately  specified  in  a 
law  duly  enacted  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  also  time  the  American  peo- 
ple were  told  this  is  not  a  special  oil 
depletion  allowance.  That  Is  another 
false  claim  that  really  ought  to  be  ex- 
ploded. The  percentage  depletion  pro- 
vision applies  to  practically  every  extrac- 
tive industry  in  the  United  States.  It  Is 
no  oil  depletion  allowance.  It  is  a  min- 
eral depletion  allowance.  And  those 
who  really  want  the  American  people  to 
have  the  full  facts  should  bring  that  out. 

How  unfair  that  while  the  domestic 
producing  Industry  Is  practically  being 
drovmed  by  a  flood  of  foreign  imports 
some  people  should  try  to  undermine  it 
further  by  giving  the  public  a  totally 
false  and  misleading  picture  of  percent- 
age depletion.  Perhaps  they  do  not 
agree  with  that  tax  provision.  It  is  their 
right  to  disagree.  No  one  disputes  that. 
But  I  do  heartily  dispute  their  right  to 
misrepresent  the  facts.  I  challenge  their 
right  to  try  to  deceive  the  American 
people  by  giving  out  half-truths  and  dis- 
tortions and  propagandlstlc  accounts  of 
the  percentage  depletion  law. 

The  fact  is — this  tax  provision  has 
served  America  as  well  and  successfully 
as  any  part  of  our  Tax  Code.  It  made 
possible  the  growth  of  the  domestic  pe- 
troleum Industry  that  played  such  a 
decisive  part  In  the  victory  of  World  War 
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n,  that  has  kept  us  strong  enough  to 
avert  world  war  III,  that  makes  our 
country  without  a  rival  in  the  world  for 
progress,  prosperity,  and  living  stand- 
ards. 

These  are  facts  about  percentage  deple- 
tion that  the  American  people  are  rarely 
told.  Yet  these  are  the  very  facts  the 
people  most  urgently  need  to  know  If  they 
are  to  pass  intelligent  judgment  on  this 
tax  provision. 

As  for  natural  gas  regulation — it  pro- 
vides one  of  the  most  alarming  examples 
I  know  of  the  public's  interest  being  be- 
clouded by  misunderstanding  and  mis- 
conceptions. The  people  in  the  non- 
producing  States  have  been  told  a  great 
deal  about  gas  regulation.  They  have 
not  been  adequately  informed  of  the 
essential  facts. 

How  many  of  these  people  know — for 
instance — that  natural  gas  producers  are 
today  being  regulated  under  a  law  that 
was  written  to  regulate  interstate  pipe- 
lines, a  law  that  Congress  never  intended 
to  apply  to  gas  producers?  How  many 
Americans — if  they  knew  the  facts — 
would  feel  that  it  makes  sense  to  regu- 
late one  business  under  a  law  that  was 
written  for  an  entirely  different  form  of 
enterprise? 

They  have  not  been  told  the  facts  be- 
cause if  they  were  told  those  facts  they 
would  form  a  quite  different  opinion  from 
the  one  advocates  of  present  natural  gas 
regulation  want  them  to  form.  Ameri- 
cans are  a  practical  people.  They  like 
laws  to  make  sense. 

They  have  heard  a  lot  of  praise  of  the 
recent  Permian  Basin  decision.  But 
again  the  full  impact  and  the  potential 
consequences  of  that  decision  have  not 
been  brought  out  to  people  in  the  non- 
producing  States.  Have  the  interests  of 
consumers  really  been  served  by  a  deci- 
sion that  can  only  aggravate  the  sharp 
downward  trend  in  the  ratio  of  gas  re- 
serves to  gas  production?  The  advo- 
cates of  gas  regulation  in  its  present 
form  brush  these  reserve  ratio  statistics 


off  as  meaningless — insignificant.  Per- 
haps they  prefer  to  wait  until  the  gas 
supply  situation  reaches  the  same  criti- 
cal stage  that  the  water  supply  situa- 
tion has  reached  in  some  Eastern  States. 
Then — when  the  emergency  is  acute — 
then  the  people  will  have  to  be  told  the 
facts.  But  meanwhile,  the  theory 
seems  to  be,  let  them  be  lulled  with 
comforting  illusions  about  the  effect  of 
the  Permian  Basin  decision. 

Those  who  really  have  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  American  people  at  heart  be- 
lieve those  people  are  entitled  to  the 
truth  about  the  natural  gas  situation. 
We  believe  they  should  have  that  truth 
now — today — and  not  at  some  future 
time  v;hen  a  full  scale  crisis  in  gas  supply 
forces  the  facts  out  into  the  open. 

If  the  issue  were  put  before  them 
frankly,  the  American  people  would  see 
the  folly  of  an  arbitrary  new  gas-old 
gas  pricing  system  that  disregards  pro- 
duction realities  for  the  sake  of  bureau- 
cratic convenience. 

The  people  would  see  the  injustice  of 
a  2V2-year  moratorium  on  natural  gas 
price  increases  in  the  Permian  Basin, 
when  there  is  no  similar  moratorium  on 
cost  increases  for  the  natural  gas  pro- 
ducer. 

And  if  they  had  the  full  story  forth- 
rightly  put  before  them — without  flim- 
flam or  distortion — the  people  would  see 
this  fact:  A  decade  after  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  made  gas  producers 
subject  to  Federal  control,  the  FPC  is  no 
closer  to  finding  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem the  Court  handed  it.  The  FPC  is 
caught  in  a  spider's  web  of  regvilatory 
confusion,  and  the  harder  it  struggles  to 
find  a  way  out  the  more  hopelessly  it  be- 
comes entangled.  The  obvious  answer 
today  is  action  by  Congress  to  revise  the 
regxilations  dealing  with  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers, and  free  them  from  regulation 
under  a  law  that  was  never  meant  to  ap- 
ply to  them. 

This  is  one  answer  that  would  free 
gas  producers  from  unworkable  regula- 


tion, and  that  would  free  gas  consumers 
from  the  threat  of  curtailed  supply  now 
hanging  over  their  heads  due  to  the  dis- 
couraging effects  of  present  regulation  on 
the  search  for  new  gas  reserves. 

The  domestic  petroleum  industry  has 
its  problems  all  right.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  this  Industry  that  good 
judgment  and  commonsense  cannot  cure. 
The  big  problem  of  this  industry  has  been 
the  refusal  of  some  to  look  at  the  facts 
squarely.  The  industry  has  been  the 
victim  of  policies  based  on  daydreams 
and  delusions  whereas  here — if  any- 
where— the  course  of  recommendations 
should  follow  the  ground  of  hard  fact. 

I  intend  to  do  my  part — and  hope  that 
others  will  join  me — in  insisting  that  the 
American  people  be  given  the  whole 
story,  the  full  facts — even  when  those 
facts  do  not  conform  with  the  theories 
and  wishes  of  some  in  positions  of  influ- 
ence. 

You  can  fool  the  people  some  of  the 
time,  but  sooner  or  later  the  facts  catch 
up  with  the  deception.  And  it  would  be 
a  far  more  popular  course,  over  the  long 
haul,  to  give  the  people  the  full,  honest 
story  now  than  to  have  them  ask  later— 
in  tones  of  bitter  recrimination:  "Why 
did  you  not  tell  us?" 

Let  us  tell  them  now.  Let  us  tell  them 
about  the  hitch  in  that  supposedly  bar- 
gain-basement foreign  oil.  Let  us  tell 
them  what  they  would  really  lose  if  the 
domestic  petroleum  industry  continued 
In  its  present  decline.  Let  us  tell  them 
the  other  side — the  side  they  rarely 
hear — about  the  origin  and  purpose  of 
percentage  depletion.  Let  us  take  them 
into  our  confidence  about  the  great  gas 
bimgle — so  they  will  see  the  urgent  need 
for  remedial  legislation. 

Let  us  play  fair  with  the  American 
people,  so  they  will  have  the  Informa- 
tion they  should  have  to  support  realistic 
and  enlightened  petroleiun  policies.  And 
let  us  do  it  now. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  October  20, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  who,  above  all  the  wild  com- 
motion which  sweeps  £u:ro6s  the  face  of 
the  earth,  doth  still  control  the  evil 
forces  which  for  any  one  hour  seem  to 
defeat  Thy  purpose,  and  hinder  the  com- 
ing of  Thy  kingdom,  help  us  so  to  con- 
front the  baffling  problems  that  face  us 
that  from  them  may  come  final  victory 
to  our  own  souls  and  spiritual  gain  for 
the  whole  world. 

Even  in  these  latter  days  when  dark- 
ness seems  to  lie  on  so  much  of  the  earth, 
the  shadows  of  tyraimy.  of  h3rpocrlsy, 
and  of  materialism,  open  our  eyes  to  the 
gleaming  lights  which  in  every  land  are 
stabbing  the  darkness.    Grant  that  our 


own  hearts  may  be  shrines  of  prayer  and 
our  free  Nation  a  bulwark  for  the  op- 
pressed, a  flaming  beacon  of  hope  whose 
beam  shall  battle  the  darkness  in  all  the 
world. 

We  ask  It  In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 
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TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  entered  into  yesterday,  the 
time  until  9:15  a.m.  is  allocated  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
with  statements  made  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  October  19,  1965.  was  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
quest has  been  made  by  a  Member  of  the 
minority  to  object  to  authorization  for 
this  committee  meeting.    I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Objection  is  heard. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  follow- 
ing committees  and  subcommittee  were 


authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today: 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

The  Small  Business  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. _ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  vmanlmous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


every  conceivable  scheme  to  get  the  pro- 
posal through  during  this  session. 

To  stunmarize:  The  Senators  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Smath- 
ERS]  have  been  fair,  direct,  and  objective 
in  presenting  their  argiunents  on  the 
merits.  However,  there  is  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Irving  Muskat,  head  of  Inter- 
ama,  and  he  has  been  very  busy.  I  can- 
not say  that  he  is  the  one  who  has  con- 
tacted these  people,  but  the  evidence 
points  toward  him.  I  serve  notice  on 
him  that  the  more  he  attempts  to  beat 
me  down,  the  greater  my  opposition  win 
be  to  his  program. 


Dr.  PhlUp  Randolph  Lee.  of  Marylcmd,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

Charles  W.  Halleck,  of  Maryland,  to  be  as- 
sociate Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Covirt  of  General  Sessions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
pore.  If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  nwninatlons  will  be 
stated. 


INTER-AMERICAN  CULTURAL  AND 
TRADE  CENTER 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  pend- 
ing before  a  committee  of  the  Senate  Is 
a  bill  known  as  Interamp,  which  con- 
templates the  assignment  of  $15  million 
to  the  IiUer-American  Cultural  and 
Trade  Center  in  Florida  for  the  building 
of  an  international  commercial  mart. 
That  bill  has  not  come  from  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

I  have  felt  that  the  amount  asked  is 
excessive,  and  that  the  whole  purpose 
of  the  project,  from  the  standpoint  of 
serving  the  international  interests  of 
the  United  States,  is  doubtful.  Today  I 
rise  to  point  out  the  means  which  have 
been  chosen  by  the  promoters  of  Inter- 
ama  for  its  promotion.  I  make  no  ref- 
erence to  my  fellow  Senators  from  the 
State  of  Florida,  or  to  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Yesterday  morning,  I  received  a  call 
from  a  banker  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  who 
stated  that  he  had  been  contacted  and 
asked  to  contact  me  to  urge  me  to  give 
my  support  to  the  program.  Within  a 
half  hour  thereafter,  I  received  a  call 
from  the  president  of  a  Cleveland  bank 
who  told  me  that  someone  from  Florida 
had  called  him.  requesting  him  to  call  me 
so  that  I  would  let  up  in  my  opposition. 

The  president  of  this  Cleveland  bank 
told  me  that  he  had  confidence  in  my 
judgment,  that  he  was  making  the  call, 
and  that  he  had  performed  his  mission. 

Whoever  this  person  is  in  Interama 
making  these  calls,  thinking  that  I  am 
going  to  be  beaten  down  in  the  execu- 
tion of  my  honest  judgment,  might  as 
well  dismiss  it  from  his  mind.  But  that 
was  not  all,  Mr.  President. 

In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  I  have  a  very  dear 
friend,  whom  I  have  known  for  20  years. 
I  have  great  respect  for  him.  In  the 
mail  yesterday.  I  received  a  letter  from 
this  friend  in  Cincinnati,  enclosing  a 
letter  which  he  had  received 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  have  2  more 
minutes? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  He  had  received  a  let- 
ter from  an  ofQcer  of  Interama,  asking 
him  to  call  me  in  Washington,  urging 
that  I  let  up  in  my  opposition. 

I  think  I  know  who  at  Interama  Is 
indulging  in  this  practice.  I  have  had 
other  words  about  him.    He  is  contriving 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider   nominations    on    the    Executive 

Mr.  CLARK.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object— and  I  shall  not  object — I  have 
some  morning  hour  business  I  should 
like  to  transact. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  will 
take  only  a  minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  may  be  granted  without  cur- 
taiUng  the  amount  of  time  available  for 
morning  bu^lfcess. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  or-'* 
dered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lovuslana.  I  shall  need 
3  minutes,  and  that  Is  all  I  want,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  executive  business  be  passed  over 
except  nominations  for  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  International  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  State. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc.  

U.S.  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
AND  CULTURAL  AFFAIRS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  International  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  President  be  immedi- 
ately notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

John  W.  Resmolds.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Wisconsin. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Marvin  E.  Frankel.  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York. 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare : 

Bernard  L.  Boutin,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
be  Deputy  Director  of  the  OCace  of  Economic 
Opportunity;  and 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business.       

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

Claeification  of  Meat  Inspection  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  clarify  and  otherwise  amend  the  Meat 
Inspection  Act;  to  extend  Federal  meat  In- 
spection, and  for  other  pvirposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Amendment  op  Commodity  Exchange  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act.  as 
amended  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Report   of  National   Advisory   Council  on 

International    Monetary    and    Financial 

Problems 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the 
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National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems,  for  the 
6-month  period  ended  December  31,  1964 
(With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Proposed  Legislatton  Relating  to  Veterans 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Washington.  D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  clarify  and  other- 
wise improve  chapter  73  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  Veterans'  Administration. 
Washington.  D.C..  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  111 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  prepayment  of  certain  expenses  as- 
sociated with  the  travel  of  veterans  to  or 
from  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility  or 
other  place,  in  connection  with  vocational 
rehabilitation  or  counseling,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examination,  treatment,  or  care 
(With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs.  Veteranc"^, Administration. 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  3203. 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  restrict  the 
conditions  under  which  beneflts  are  im- 
mediately reduced  upon  readmlssion  of  vet- 
erans for  hospitalization  or  other  institu- 
tional care  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  Joint  resolution   of  the  Legislature   of 
the  State   of  Michigan;    to   the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"Enrolled  Senate  Joint  Resolution  O 
"A  Joint   resolution   ratifying   the   proposed 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  relating  to  Presidential  suc- 
cessloL 

"Resoli'ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Michigan,  That 
the  89th  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  at  its  session,  in  both  Houses,  bv  a 
constitutional  majority  of  two-thirds  there- 
of has  made  the  following  proposition  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States: 

■■  'joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment TO  the  constitution  of  the  UNrtED 
STATES  relating  TO  SUCCESSION  TO  THE 
PRESIDENCT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENCY  AND  TO 
CASES  WHERE  THE  PRESIDENT  IS  UNABLE  TO 
DISCHARGE  THE  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  HIS 
OFFICE 

"  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hottse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (tu-o  thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein),  That  the 
following  article  is  proposed  as  all  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  7  years 
from  the  date  of  its  submission  by  the  Con- 
gress; 

" '  "Article  — 

Section  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of 

the  President  from  office  or  of  his  death  or 
resignation,  the  Vice  President  shall  become 
President. 


"  '  "Sec  2.  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy 
in  the  oflQce  of  the  Vice  President,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who 
shall  take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives his  written  declaration  that  he 
is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office,  and  until  he  transmits  to  them 
a  written  declaration  to  the  contrary,  such 
powers  and  duties  shall  be  discharged  by  the 
Vice  President  as  Acting  President. 

Sec   4.  Whenever   the   Vice   President 

and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal  officers 
of  the  executive  departments  or  of  such 
other  body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide, 
transmit  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  their  written  declaration 
that  the  President  is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  anc*.  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice 
President  shall  immediately  assume  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  the  office  as  Acting 
President. 

Thereafter,  when  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives his  written  declaration  that  no 
inability  exists,  he  shall  resume  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office  unless  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal 
officers  of  the  executive  department  or  of 
such  other  body  as  Congress  may  by  law  pro- 
vide, transmit  within  4  days  to  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  their 
written  declaration  that  the  President  is  un- 
able to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
his  office.  Thereupon  Congress  shall  decide 
the  issue,  assembling  within  48  hours  for  that 
purpose  if  not  in  session.  If  the  Congress, 
within  21  days  after  receipt  of  the  latter 
written  declaration,  or,  if  Congress  is  not  In 
session,  within  21  days  after  Congress  is  re- 
quired to  assemble,  determines  by  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  Houses  that  the  President  is 
unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
his  office,  the  Vice  President  shall  continue  to 
discharge  the  same  as  Acting  President: 
otherwise,  the  President  shall  resume  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office.'  "  Therefore, 
in  the  name  of.  and  on  behalf  of.  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Michigan,  we  do  hereby  ratify, 
approve  and  assent  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

"Resolved  further.  That  certified  copies  of 
this  Joint  resolution  be  transmitted  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States. 

"I  hereby  certify  that  on  the  30th  day  of 
July,  1965,  the  foregoing  Joint  resolution  was 
agreed  to  by  the  senate. 

"Beryl  I.  Kenyon, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"I  hereby  certify  that  on  the  5th  day  of 
October.  1965.  the  foregoing  Joint  resolution 
was  agreed  to  by  the  house  of  representatives. 
"Norman  E.  Philleo, 

"Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

Two  resolutions  of  the  1965  Mariana 
Islands  District  Legislature;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Recolxttion  43-1965 

•Resolution  relative  to  memorializing  and 
requesting  the  United  States  Congress  to 
favorably  consider  changing  the  political 
status  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands 

"Whereas  one  of  the  basic  objectives  of  the 
International  trusteeship  system,  established 
imder  chapter  XII  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  is  to  promote  the  political. 


economic,  social,  and  educational  advance- 
ment of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  trust  terrl- 
torles,  and  their  progressive  development  to- 
wards self-government  or  Independence  ac- 
cording to  the  wishes  as  freely  expressed  by 
the  peoples  concerned;  and 

"Whereas  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  has  been  administered  by  the  U:iited 
States  of  America  since  1947  and  the  people 
of  the  Mariana  Islands  district  have  con- 
sistently  expressed  their  desire  to  live  under 
democracy  and  desire  closer  ties  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  Mariana 
Islands  district  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  an 
informed,  alert  freedom  loving  citizenry; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Mariana 
Islands  district  are  fully  Informed  of  the 
choices  open  as  to  the  nature  of  their  polit- 
ical future  and  wish  to  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  America:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Mariana  Islands  District 
Legislature,  That  the  administering  author- 
ity of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  the  United  States  of  America,  is 
hereby  memorialized  and  requested  to  favor- 
ably consider  changing  the  political  status 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Mariana  Islands 
district  by  making  them  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  legislative  secretary 
attest  to  the  passage  of  this  resolution  and 
send  a  copy  thereof  each  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  State, 
the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  heads  of  the 
District  Legislatures  of  the  Marshall  Islands. 
Ponape,  Truk  and  Palau,  the  President  of  the 
Yap  Islands  Congress,  and  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 

"Passed  by  the  Mariana  Islands  District 
Legislature  August  19.  1965. 

"Vicente  N.  Santos, 

"President. 
"Herman  Q.  Guerrero, 

"Secretary." 

"Resolxttion  56-1965 

"Resolution  relative  to  memorializing  and 
requesting  the  legislature  of  the  territory 
of  Guam  to  request  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
amend  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  and  ex- 
tend its  boundaries  to  Include  the  northern 
Marianas 

"Whereas  under  the  trusteeship  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations,  the  United  States  agreed  to  develop 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  trust  territory  to- 
ward self-government  or  Independence  ac- 
cording to  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the 
people  concerned:  and 

"Whereas  island-wide  plebiscites  were  held 
in  the  Mariana  Islands  District  in  the  years 
1961  and  1963.  and  the  people  voted  to  have 
the  Marianas  reintegrated,  restored,  and  re- 
instated back  to  their  former  status  as  one 
people  who  are  the  actual  inhabitants  of 
the  Mariana  Islands;  and 

"Whereas  in  the  course  of  human  events 
and  the  Inevitability  of  social,  political  and 
economic  affinity,  and  by  virtue  of  the  na- 
tural pursuit  of  life  and  happiness,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Mariana  group  who  are 
called  Chamorros.  were  of  Guamanlan  de- 
scend:int.s  and  similar  in  culture,  language. 
and  customs;  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  Mariana  Is- 
lands District  wish  to  Join  the  territory  of 
Guam  as  full  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Mariana  Islands  District 
Legislature,  That  the  eighth  Guam  Legisla- 
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ture  is  hereby  memorialized  and  requested 
to  request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  amend  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  and  ex- 
tend the  boundary  to  include  the  northern 
Marianas  as  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Guam; 
and  be  it  further 

••Resolved,  That  the  President  be  and  he 
hereby  Is  Instructed  to  sign  this  resolution 
and  that  the  legislative  secretary  be  and 
hereby  is  instructed  to  attest  to  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution  and  to  transmit  copies 
hereof  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

"Passed  by  the  Mariana  Islands  District 
Legislature  August  23.  1965. 

"Vicente  N.  Santos. 

"President. 
"Herman  Q.  Guerrero, 

''Secretary." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  103 
"Joint  resolution  ratlf3rtng   an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  Presidential  succession 
"Whereas  both  Houses  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America,  at  the 
first  session,  by  a  constitutional  majority  of 
two-thirds,  made  the  following  proposition 
to  amend   the   Constitution  of  the   United 
States  of  America  in  the  following  words,  to 
wit. 

"  'S.J.  RES.  1 

"  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That 
the  following  article  is  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
7  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission  by 
the  Congress : 

" '  "Article  — 

Section  I.  In  case  of  the  removal  of 

the  President  from  office  or  of  his  death 
or  resignation,  the  Vice  President  shall  be- 
come President. 

Sec  n.  Whenever  there   is   a  vacancy 

in  the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who 
shall  take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a 
majority  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Sec.  ni.  Whenever       the        President 

transmits  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  his  written  declaration 
that  he  is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
&nd  duties  of  his  office,  and  until  he  trans- 
mits to  them  a  written  declaration  to  the 
contrary,  such  powers  and  duties  shall  be 
discharged  by  the  Vice  President  as  Acting 
President. 

Sec.  IV.  Whenever  the  Vice  President 

and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal  officers 
of  the  executive  departments  or  of  such 
othar  body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide, 
transmit  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  their  written  declaration 
that  the  President  is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice 
President  shall  Immediately  assume  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  the  office  as  Acting  Presi- 
dent. 

"  '  "Thereafter,  when  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  his  vsrritten  declaration  that 
no  Inability  exists,  he  shall  resume  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office  unless  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal 
officers  of  the  executive  department  or  of  such 


other  body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide, 
transmit  within  four  days  to  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  their  written 
declaration  that  the  President  is  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office. 
Thereupon  Congress  shall  decide  the  issue, 
assembling  within  48  hours  for  that  purpose 
If  not  m  session.  If  the  Congress,  within  21 
days  after  receipt  of  the  latter  written  decla- 
ration, or,  if  Congress  Is  not  In  session,  with- 
in 21  days  after  Congress  Is  required  to  as- 
semble, determines  by  two- thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  that  the  President  is  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office, 
the  Vice  President  shall  continue  to  dis- 
charge the  same  as  Acting  President;  other- 
wise, the  President  shall  resiune  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office"  ';  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  sovereign  State 
of  Wisconsin,  represented  in  senate  and  as- 
sembly, have  studied  said  proposed  addition 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
have  reached  a  consensus  that  the  Federal 
Government  be  permitted  thus  to  alter  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  assembly,  the  senate  con- 
curring. That  the  said  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  ratified 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, certified  by  the  secretary  of  state,  be 
forwarded  by  the  Governor  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  House  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Robert  T.  Huber, 

"Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 

"James  P.  Buckley, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 

"Patrick  J.  Lucey, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"William  P.  Nugent, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate." 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  Orange  County,  Calif.,  relating 
to  funds  for  tax  relief  and  alcoholic  re- 
habilitation; to  the  Conunittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Hongwanjl 
Buddhist  mission,  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  op- 
posing any  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  permit  Bible  reading 
and  prayers  In  public  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

Tlie  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, without  amendment: 

H.R.  11267.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  res- 
olution of  March  25.  1953,  relating  to  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  office  equipment  for 
the  use  of  Members,  officers,  and  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  remove 
certain  limitations  (Rept.  No.  913) ; 

S.  Con.  Res.  62.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearings  held  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  during  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 1st  session,  on  S.  9,  the  cold  war  Gl 
education  bill  (Rept.  No.  926) ; 

S.  Con.  Res.  63.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding additional  copies  of  hearings  on  anti- 
trust and  monopoly  (Rept.  No.  927) ;  and 

S.  Res.  154.  Resolution  providing  addi- 
tional funds  to  investigate  Juvenile  delin- 
quency (Rept.  No.  925) . 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  7475.  An  act  to  name  the  authorized 
lock  and  dam  No.  6  on  the  Arkansas  River  in 


Arkansas  and  the  lake  created  thereby  for 
David  D.  Terry  (Rept.  No.  916) ;  and 

HJR.  11539.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Missis- 
sippi for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  dam- 
aged by  the  recent  hvurrlcane  (Rept.  No.  917) . 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  5026.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Burt 
County  Bridge  Commission,  a  public  body 
politic  and  corporate  in  the  county  of  Burt 
and  State  of  Nebraska,  to  refund  the  out- 
standing revenue  bonds  of  said  Burt  County 
Bridge  Commission  heretofore  issued  to  fi- 
nance the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a 
bridge,  together  with  the  necessary  ap- 
proaches and  appurtenances  therefor,  from 
a  point  located  in  the  city  of  Decatur,  Burt 
County,  Nebr.,  across  the  Missouri  River  to  a 
point  located  In  Monona  County,  Iowa  (Rept. 
No.  915). 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  amendments : 

S.  2394.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisition 
of  an  official  residence  for  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  (Rept.  No.  914) . 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  5493.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America  may  be  flown 
for  24  hours  of  each  day  in  Lexington,  Mass. 
(Rept.  No.  918);  and 

H.J.  Res.  671.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of 
November  as  "Water  Conservation  Month" 
(Rept.  No.  919). 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

H.  Con.  Res.  448.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  September  3, 
1965,  as  Crusade  for  Safety  Day  (Rept.  No. 
920). 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Conmiittee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  tmiendment: 

H.R.  8353.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Becky 
Jo  and  Charles  R.  Smith  (Rept.  No.  924). 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL,  from  the  Conunittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  797.  An  act  to  establish  the  Whlskey- 
town-Shasta-Trinlty  National  Recreation 
Area  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  922). 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.J.  Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  to  cancel  any 
unpaid  reimbursable  construction  costs  of 
the  Wind  River  Indian  Irrigation  project, 
Wyoming,  chargeable  against  certain  non- 
Indian  lands  (Rept.  No.  923) . 


MAXIMUM  FLOOD  DETENTION  CA- 
PACITY OF  WATERSHED  PROJECT 
STRUCTURES— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  921) 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  reported  an 
original  bill  (S.  2679)  to  amend  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act,  as  amended,  and  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  which  report  was  ordered 
to  be  printed,  and  the  bill  was  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 


BILLS   AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  re^lution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
refened  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 
S.  2673.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of   Nevenka 
Pucnik;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S.  2674.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VU  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  in  order  to  make 
discrimination  because  of  age  In  employment 
an  unlawful  employment  practice;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Magnuson) : 

S.  2675.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  assist  States  and  communities 
In  meeting  the  initial  cost  of  establishment 
and  operation  of  programs  for  the  care  of 
patients  with  kidney  diseases  and  to  train 
professional  personnel  needed  to  conduct 
such  programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  2676.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wha  Wang: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 

S.  2677.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kathleen 
Styles:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (by  request)  : 

S.  2678.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act;  to  extend 
Federal  meat  inspection,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER : 

S.  2679.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended:  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  bill  when  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Ellender,  which  appears  under 
the  heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  2680.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucille  P. 
Steele: 

S.  2681.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arls  Spyrl- 
don  Fafoutls:  and 

S.  2682.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tlmoteo 
L.  Oalvez:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  B.\SS : 

S.  2683.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mostafa 
Mlrhashemi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By   Mr.   BASS    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Gore)  : 

S.  2684.  A  bill  to  amend  section  320  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
highway  bridges  on  Federal  dams.  In  order 
to  increase  the  amount  authorized  in  such 
section:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

S.  2685.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  extension 
of  Interstate  Highway  No.  29  into  Nebraska. 
Including  a  bridge;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER : 

S.  2686.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  commemorate 
the  60th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  Reserve:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brtwster  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

S  J.  Res.  120.  Joint  resolution  requiring  a 
cost-of-living  survey  to  be  made  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  before  the  cost-of- 
living  allowance  for  Federal  employees  In 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  may  be 
reduced:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


KIDNEY  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  next 
week  in  Seattle,  a  group  of  citizens  will 
gather  to  decide  the  fate  of  one  or  more 
of  their  fellow  citizens.  Examining  evi- 
dence which  has  been  painstakingly 
gathered,  documented,  and  summarized, 
they  will  cast  their  votes  and  make  a  life- 
or-death  decision.  A  jury  deciding  the 
fate  of  a  killer?    No.   This  group — a  law- 


yer, a  clergyman,  a  housewife,  a  busi- 
nessman, a  physician — will  be  deciding 
which  of  a  number  of  medically  suitable 
candidates  will  be  chosen  for  treatment 
on  the  artificial  kidney.  The  chosen 
will  live,  the  others  will  die.  The  Admis- 
sions Advisory  Committee  of  the  Seattle 
Artificial  Kidney  Center,  aptly  chris- 
tened the  "Life  or  Death  Committee"  by 
a  national  magazine,  has  had  to  make 
this  decision  many  times  over  the  past  4 
years. 

This  committee  Is  a  unique  solution  to 
an  Increasingly  common  dilemma  facing 
American  medicine.  It  Is  a  dilemma 
that  is  now  limited  to  the  artificial  kid- 
ney, but  which  may  become  increasingly 
more  common  in  the  future. 

Each  year  the  Federal  Government 
pours  over  a  billion  dollars  Into  health 
and  health-related  research  programs. 
The  scientists  of  this  country  have  moved 
forward  with  astonishing  speed  to  de- 
velop new  and  exciting  techniques  for 
preventing  disease,  disability,  and  death. 
Medical  scientists  have  drawn  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  space  program,  the 
atomic  energy  program,  and  other  tech- 
nological fields  and  have  developed  suc- 
cessful methods  of  treatment  for  diseases 
thought  incurable  not  long  ago.  Many 
of  these  treatment  methods  are  exceed- 
ingly expensive  because  they  are  exceed- 
ingly technical  and  require  highly  trained 
personnel  for  their  application.  Theat- 
ment  with  the  artificial  kidney  Is  a  case 
in  point — in  the  best  of  the  artificial  kid- 
ney programs,  It  costs  more  than  $10,000 
per  patient  per  year  to  maintain  an  In- 
dividual so  that  he  can  continue  to  work 
and  provide  for  his  family. 

It  is  this  latter  problem,  high  cost  and 
lack  of  trained  personnel,  that  has  given 
rise  to  the  problem  that  requires  a  life 
or  death  committee  as  a  solution.  Doc- 
tors tell  us  that  each  year  5.000  to  10,000 
Americans  In  the  productive  age  group 
die  because  of  kidney  failure.  They  die — 
not  because  there  is  no  treatment  for 
their  disease,  but  because  they  cannot 
afford  the  treatment  or  cannot  obtain 
it  in  their  community.  They  die  at  the 
height  of  their  productivity.  They  die 
and  leave  young  families. 

Seattle  was  the  first  community  in  the 
country  to  face  this  problem.  The  selec- 
tion by  committee  was  their  solution 
when  they  found  that  the  opportunities 
for  treatment  were  limited  while  the 
need  for  treatment  was  great.  They 
found  that  even  when  one  sets  strict 
criteria — a  patient  under  the  age  of  45;  a 
patient  with  no  other  disease:  a  patient 
with  the  drive  and  psychological  stability 
to  persevere  in  this  treatment  program — 
that  the  demand  for  treatment  still  ex- 
ceeded the  opportunities.  They  were 
faced  then  with  a  moral  and  socioeco- 
nomic decision  in  regard  to  which  pa- 
tient was  to  receive  treatment.  The  lay 
committee  was  a  method  of  taking  the 
problem  to  the  conununity  and  asking 
the  community  to  decide  which  of  Its 
members  contributed  the  most  to  its 
economy  and  culture. 

This  is  a  terrible  burden  for  any  com- 
mittee of  laymen  to  bear.  It  is  a  burden 
they  should  not  have  to  carry. 

As  early  as  1960,  when  the  Seattle  pro- 
gram was  beginning,  the  physicians  in- 


volved recognized  that  this  was  an  Intol- 
erable situation.  Then,  they  were  a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness;  now  they  have 
been  joined  by  a  chonis  of  physiciana 
spanning  the  continent  who  seek  help  in 
establishing  treatment  programs  for  the 
victims  of  kidney  failure.  The  Public 
Health  Service  has  tried  to  meet  this 
need  under  existing  authority,  but  re- 
quests for  grants  far  exceed  the  funds 
available.  Congress  has  reacted  sympa- 
thetically in  Increasing  the  appropriation 
for  this  activity  to  $3,400,000  for  fiscal 
1966.  Although  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice has  received  applications  for  support 
from  a  score  of  communities,  the  funds 
available  are  not  enough.  Communities 
which  need  treatment  centers  have  been 
unable  to  seek  Federal  funds  because 
there  is  no  room  In  the  hospital  to  estab- 
lish such  a  center.  Still  others  who  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  artificial  kidney  cen- 
ters have  been  unable  to  find  the  trained 
personnel  to  begin  operating  the  center. 

The  Kidney  Act  of  1966  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today  with  the  cosponsorship 
of  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson],  would  begin  to 
meet  the  need  for  artificial  kidney  cen- 
ters in  the  United  States.  It  would  pro- 
vide funds  which  are  sorely  needed  to 
construct  these  facilities.  It  would  pro- 
vide funds  which  are  sorely  needed  to 
equip  such  centers,  and  to  train  tiie 
skilled  physicians,  nurses,  and  techni- 
cians that  are  needed  to  bring  this  treat- 
ment to  the  community. 

It  would  only  be  a  beginning.  Not 
every  one  of  the  5,000  or  more  new 
patients  each  year  would  benefit  from 
this  program.  Many  would  still  die,  but 
this  act  would  permit  the  development 
of  centers  which  would  be  training  facil- 
ities as  well  as  treatment  facilities;  cen- 
ters which  would  provide  a  testing  ground 
for  further  developmental  research  di- 
rected towards  reducing  the  cost  of  this 
treatment;  and  centers  which  would 
demonstrate  this  successful  ti*eatment 
and  the  benefits  derived  from  It,  to  com- 
munity agencies  and  Insurance  com- 
panies who  must  begin  to  play  a  role  In 
the  support  of  such  programs. 

Although  the  artificial  kidney  treat- 
ment centers  represent  the  most  obvious 
need  for  added  Federal  assistance,  tiie 
entire  field  of  kidney  disease  must  be  ex- 
amined. The  artificial  kidney  Is  only 
needed  In  those  cases  where  kidney  dis- 
ease has  progressed  to  a  point  of  total 
kidney  destruction.  If  the  diseases  can 
be  detected  earlier,  and  can  be  treated 
adequately,  then  fewer  patients  will 
reach  the  point  where  the  expensive 
treatment  program  is  needed  to  sustain 
life. 

Recently,  the  National  Kidney  Found- 
ation released  statistics  that  indicated 
that  100,000  Americans  die  each  year  of 
kidney  disease.  Even  more  shocking,  3 
million  Americans  have  undetected  kid- 
ney infectlorvs  which  p>otentlally  can  de- 
stroy these  vital  organs.  Kidney-related 
diseases  are  the  leading  cause  of  work 
loss  among  American  women.  Bacteria 
which  cause  kidney  infection,  when  pre- 
sent in  the  blood,  are  the  most  common 
cause  of  death  from  Infection  In  Ameri- 
can hospitals.  Pregnant  women  v\ith 
urinary  tract  infection  have  twice  the 
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rate  of  premature  births  and  stlU-blrths 
as  uninfected  women. 

Despite  these  facts,  and  many  others 
which  are  known  about  kidney  diseases, 
the  Government  has  only  recently  begun 
to  develop  programs  for  the  detection 
and  treatment  of  these  diseases.  The 
financial  resources  that  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Public  Health  Service  for 
this  purpose  are  limited.  The  Kidney 
Disease  Act  will  also  provide  additional 
funds  to  be  made  available  to  imlver- 
dtles  and  communities  for  Improvement 
of  programs  aimed  toward  attacking 
kidney  disease  In  the  early  treatable 
stage.  In  the  long  run,  these  programs 
of  early  detection  and  adequate  treat- 
ment may  save  more  lives  than  the  arti- 
ficial kidney  treatment  centers  ever  will. 
The  late  Dr.  Homer  li^.  Smith,  profes- 
sor of  physiology  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity and  a  pioneer  In  the  field  of  kidney 
physiology,  siunmarlzed  the  vital  role 
of  the  kidneys  to  the  Individual  when 
he  said : 

Bones  can  break,  muscles  can  atrophy, 
glands  can  loaf,  even  the  brain  can  go  to 
sleep  without  Immediate  danger  to  survival. 
But  If  the  kidneys  fall  •  •  •  neither  bones, 
muscle,  gland,  nor  brain  can  carry  on. 

Mr.  President,  In  introducing  this  pro- 
posed legislation  which  Is  of  such  vital 
importance  to  the  health  of  our  Nation, 
I  would  like  to  compliment  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  and 
the  members  of  his  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcontmiittee  on  Health  for  their 
recognition  of  this  great  area  of  need  In 
years  past.  In  this  session,  the  Senate 
approved  $3.4  million  for  new  treatment 
centers  and  provided  $3  million  for  re- 
search. This  was  an  excellent  start, 
and  I  believe  it  provides  a  firm  base  for 
the  legislation  my  colleague  and  I  intro- 
duce today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2675)  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  assist  States 
and  communities  In  meeting  the  Initial 
cost  of  establishment  and  operation  of 
programs  for  the  care  of  patients  with 
kidney  diseases  and  to  train  professional 
personnel  needed  to  conduct  such  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Jackson  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


THE       50TH       ANNIVERSARY,       U.S. 
MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  Au- 
gust 29, 1966.  will  mark  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  formal  establishment  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  I  have  to- 
day Introduced  a  bill  In  the  Senate  call- 
ing on  the  Postmaster  General  to  Issue  a 
stamp  at  the  appropriate  time  next  year 
to,  commemorate  this  highly  signifi- 
cant event  In  the  history  of  a  great  or- 
ganization, an  event  which  Is  equally 
great  and  significant  In  the  history  of 
the  United  States  and  In  the  struggle  of 
all  free  people  to  defend  freedom  with 
life's  blood  or  with  life  Itself  If  need  be. 

The  U.S.  Marine  Corps  has  written  on 
the  pages  of  history  of  this  Nation  feats 


of  dedication  and  heroism  unsurpassed 
In  the  armals  of  man,  and  the  citizen 
marine  has  shed  his  blood  and  offered  up 
his  life  side  by  side  with  the  regulars  on 
every  beachhead  and  In  every  battle 
from  Chateau  Thierry  to  Iwo  Jima  to 
Vietnam.  Today,  more  than  at  any  other 
time  in  its  history,  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve stands  equipped,  trained,  and  ready 
to  answer  the  call  of  Its  country  to  de- 
fend once  again  that  freedom  which  has 
been  won  by  so  costly  a  sacrifice. 

In  1916,  at  the  urging  of  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels  and 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
Maj.  Gen.  Commandant  George  Barnett, 
the  Congress  passed  an  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  naval  service  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  and  for 
other  purposes.  One  of  the  other  pur- 
poses was  to  set  forth  provisions  regard- 
ing a  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  signed  the  act  Into  law 
no  August  29,  191G,  and  Secretary  Dan- 
iels promptly  Issued  Navy  Department 
General  Order  No.   131  on  August  31, 

1916,  which  contained  the  following 
statement: 

A  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  to  be  a  coii- 
stituent  part  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  in 
addition  to  the  authorized  strength  thereof, 
is  hereby  established. 

The  first  ofiBcial  strength  report  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  shows  only  3 
oflBcers  and  32  enlisted  men  as  of  April  1, 

1917.  From  that  small  beginning,  how- 
ever, the  Reserve  grew  to  6,467  In  World 
War  I  and  to  a  peak  strength  of  357,417 
during  World  War  n.  At  the  present 
time,  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  numbers 
141,000,  of  which  7,000  are  now  on  active 
duty;  100,190  are  in  Ready  Reserve,  and 
the  remaining  33,810  are  In  Standby  Re- 
serve or  retired. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  always  claimed 
the  proud  distinction  of  being  ready  to 
fight  for  its  country  whenever  and  wher- 
ever needed,  and  the  Reserve  has  stood 
ready  to  back  up  that  claim,  and  It  con- 
tinues to  do  so  today.  I  think  It  is  en- 
tirely fitting  that  we  should  honor  such 
an  organization. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2686)  to  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  to 
commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Brewster,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 


ice. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Permsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  be  added  as  additional  cosponsors 
of  the  bin  (S.  2636)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  In  order 
to  make  construction  grants  available  for 
reimbursement  of  State  and  local  funds 
used  for  certain  construction. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL    WATER     POLLUTION 
CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  Senators  Javits, 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  McCarthy, 
Nelson,  Scott,  and  others  in  cosponsor- 
Ing  S.  2636,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  This  bill 
will  permit  the  Federal  Government  to 
reimburse  State  governments  for  the 
Federal  share  of  water  pollution  control 
facilities  constructed  after  enactment  of 
this  amendment.  / 

A  nvunber  of  States  are  recognizing 
that  they  must  begin  construction  of 
needed  waste  treatment  facilities  if  their 
waterways  are  to  be  saved  from  Irreversi- 
ble pollution. 

New  York  State  voters  will  be  asked 
next  month  to  approve  a  $1  billion  State 
bond  issue  that  will  be  used  to  construct 
water  pollution  control  facilities.  These 
voters  would  like  some  assurance  that 
New  York  State  will  receive  Its  fair  share 
of  Federal  funds  that  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  construction  of  pollution 
control  facilities. 

This  bill  will  make  it  possible  for  those 
commimltles  that  construct  sewage 
treatment  facilities  now  to  obtain  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  these  projects  when 
funds  are  available. 

This  bill  can  be  of  assistance  In  help- 
ing each  State  meet  water  pollution 
problems. 

It  should  be  pointed  out.  however,  that 
more  than  money  is  required  to  clean  up 
pollution.  Unless  our  industry  takes 
steps  to  control  their  pollution,  money 
spent  on  sewage  treatment  by  communi- 
ties will  be  wasted.  It  should  be  fairly 
obvious  that  unless  we  have  standards 
for  each  waterway  and  effective  enforce- 
ment of  regulations  to  maintain  these 
standards,  additional  funds  will  not  sig- 
nificantly aid  us  in  pollution  control. 

This  bill,  S.  2636,  can  provide  a  tem- 
porary solution  to  financial  problems 
faced  by  States  now  constructing  munic- 
ipal sewage  treatment  facilities. 

I  believe,  however,  that  a  more  perma- 
nent solution  to  this  problem  can  be 
reached  during  the  second  session  of  this 
Congress.  The  Senate  Conunittee  on 
Public  Works  is  working  on  legislfitlon 
that  will  provide  additional  Fedisral 
financial  assistance  for  water  pollution 
control.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  couple  this  assistance  with  ef- 
fective regulations  governing  pollution  so 
that  we  can  begin  a  nationwide  cleanup 
of  pollution. 

In  the  meantime,  I  hope  that  this  bill 
will  receive  prompt  consideration  by  the 
Senate. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  October  20,  1965,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  P.  P.  Hlntz; 

S.  343.  An  act  few  the  relief  of  Parlde 
Marchesan; 

S.  374.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Castrlllc 
(Fernandez) ; 

S.  516.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  establlBli 
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the  Saint  Augustine  Quadricentennlsd  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes."  approved 
August  14.  1962  (78  Stat.  386),  to  provide 
that  eight  members  of  such  Commission 
ahall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  that 
such  Commission  may  continue  In  existence 
until  December  31,  1966; 

S.  711.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hertha 
L.  Wohlmuth; 

S.  1735.  An  act  relating  to  the  use  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  land  at  La  Jolla, 
Calif,  donated  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia for  a  marine  biological  research  labo- 
ratory, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2039.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ken  Allen 
Keene  (Yasuo  Tsukikawa). 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
Statement  issued   by  Senator  Morton, 
Kentucky,  on  the  John  Birch  Society. 


of 


FAMILY   PLANNING  AND   THE   WAR 
ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  faU- 
ure  of  the  OEO  to  face  up  to  the  prob- 
lem of  family  planning  as  an  inseparable 
part  of  the  war  on  poverty  is  receiving 
increased  attention  in  the  press.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  column  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Star  on  the 
17th  of  October,  under  the  byline  of 
Hobart  Rowen.  entitled  "OEO's  Failure 
on  Birth  Issue."  and  a  news  article  in 
the  Tuesday,  October  19.  1965,  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post  entitled  "Family 
Plans  Held  Inseparable  Part  of  War  on 
Poverty,"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Star, 
Oct.  17,  1965) 

OEO's  Pah-ure  on  Birth  Issue 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

This  has  been  a  kind  of  open  season  for 
criticizing  the  antlpoverty  program,  and  I 
don't  relish  joining  in  the  fray.  On  the 
whole,  with  all  its  stumbling  and  fumbling, 
I  think  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Is  "doing  some  desperately  Important  work. 

And  I'm  not  particularly  concerned  if  six 
top  aids  to  Sargent  Shrlver  resign,  because 
six  other  men  will  soon  replace  them. 

But  I  am  concerned  with  what  appears  to 
be  OEO's  great  timidity  In  coming  to  grips 
with  the  problem  of  birth  control. 

In  fighting  what  Shrlver  and  the  President 
like  to  call  the  war  against  poverty,  there 
are  many  high-priority  objectives.  Educa- 
tion. Jobs,  housing  would  be  on  anyone's  list. 
But  there  is  hardly  a  sociologist  or  educator 
who  would  not  agree  that  without  some  kind 
of  concerted  effort  to  control  population  in 
the  slums,  the  war  may  be  lost. 

All  we  need,  to  make  It  simple,  is  an  agree- 
ment that  the  poor  are  entitled  to  the  same 
kind  of  birth-control  Information  and  de- 
vices that  are  available  to  the  middle  class 
and  the  rich — of  all  religions — In  this 
country. 

But  the  OEO.  with  a  worried  look  over 
one  shoulder  to  Capitol  Hill,  and  over  the 
other  to  various  church  groups,  does  not 
aggressively  push  family  planning.  Out  of 
more  than  700  local  poverty  programs  ap- 


proved to  date,  only  11  Involve  birth  control, 
and  only  12  others  are  pending. 

There  is  no  such  OEO  program,  for  exam- 
ple. In  New  York,  Los  Angeles.  Chicago,  Phil- 
adelphia. Baltimore,  Washington,  and  other 
major  cities  with  large  poverty  blocs. 

Some  at  OEO  take  cheer  that  the  agency 
has  been  able  to  move  at  all  In  this  touchy 
area.  But  Shrlver's  office  must  do  more. 
At  the  moment.  It  falls  to  encourage  local 
communities  to  apply  for  birth  control 
money.  Instead,  OEO  Is  guided  by*  a  10- 
polnt  set  of  rules  that  Is  a  veritable  maze 
of  discouragement  to  any  local  group  nervy 
enough  to  propose  a  birth  control  program. 

Point  No.  6.  for  example,  prohibits  the 
use  of  OEO  funds  to  announce  or  promote, 
through  mass  media,  the  very  existence  of  a 
birth  control  program.  Whispers,  presum- 
ably, are  permissible. 

Point  No.  8  bars  the  use  of  OEO  ftinds  to 
buy  devices  or  pills  for  unmarried  women, 
or  married  women  not  living  with  their  hus- 
bands. 

Yet.  the  precise  problem  in  the  major 
Negro  slums  of  the  big  cities  Is  that  the 
nicely  defined  family  unit  of  other  layers  of 
society  Is  often  nonexistent. 

Clearly,  point  No.  8  ought  to  be  put  aside. 
.\s  It  Is.  In  Its  few  approved  programs,  OEO 
gets  around  Its  own  ruling  by  providing  ad- 
vice, as  distinct  from  devices,  for  unmarried 
women — and  then  sending  them  to  other 
private  or  public  agencies  that  will  put  up 
the  money. 

Typical  of  OEO's  lack  of  courage  In  these 
matters  has  been  its  failure  to  approve  a 
vwll-rounded  program  In  Milwaukee,  be- 
cause of  opposition  of  some  church  groups. 
There,  a  mobile  truck  that  would  have 
moved,  as  needed,  among  four  birth-control 
centers,  was  labeled  a  "Sex  Mobile"  by  op- 
ponents. 

OEO  seems  to  wilt  under  this  kind  of  at- 
tack. It  worries  also  about  the  opposition 
of  some  churchmen,  which  occasionally  takes 
a  peculiar  turn.  One  distinguished  member 
of  the  Washington.  D.C..  clergy  recently  sug- 
gested that  birth  control  Is  really  anti-Negro, 
because  It  tends  to  hold  down  the  growth  of 
the  Negro  population. 

OEO  needs  to  disassociate  Itself  from  this 
pattern  of  thought  by  reaching  out  and 
pvishlng  birth-control  programs.  It  should 
provide  local  communities  with  the  kind  of 
technical  assistance  that  will  assist  them 
In  submitting  good  proposals. 

This  Is  one  part  of  the  poverty  war  that 
won't  be  won  unless  Shrlver  commits  him- 
self to  It — and  lets  everybody  know  it. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Oct.  19, 
19651 

Family  Plans  Held  Inseparable  Part  of 
War  on  Poverty 

The  Government's  fight  against  poverty 
must  Include  family  planning  programs  be- 
cause large  families  cause  millions  of  Amer- 
icans to  be  poor.  Michael  Harrington  said 
yesterday. 

Author  of  "The  Other  America."  Harring- 
ton emphasized  this  link  between  poverty 
and  overpopulated  families  In  an  address  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  Planned  Parenthood- 
World  Population  In  New  York  City.  His 
book  told  of  the  Nation's  poor  and  helped 
stir  the  national  concern  that  led  to  the  war 
on  poverty. 

"There  are  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
poor  because  they  are  In  large  families," 
Harrington  said,  "and  these  families  are 
large  not  because  the  mother  and  father 
wanted  It  that  way.  but  because  they  were 
effectively  denied  access  to  family  planning 
Information." 

STATISTICS   CITED 

He  cited  these  statistics: 
Almost  half  the  poor  people  In  America — 
48  percent — are  under  18  years  old. 


Some  1.650.000  children  live  in  families 
headed  by  a  woman  who  has  5  children,  in 
this  group,  92  percent  live  in  poverty. 

In  contrast,  families  headed  by  a  man  who 
has  three  or  four  children  show  only  14 
percent  Incidence  of  poverty  and  those  by 
men  with  one  or  two  children  have  an  8- 
percent  rate  of  poverty. 

"What  Is  at  stake,"  Harrington  empha- 
sized, "Is  not  the  imposition  of  special  rules 
upon  the  family  life  of  the  poor,  but  giv- 
ing  the  people  in  the  economic  underworld 
the  right  to  the  same  choice  that  middle- 
class  people  have." 

SOMX  rUNDS  PROVIDEO 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
provided  funds  for  about  a  dozen  family 
planning  programs  so  far.  Harrington  called 
this  a  step  In  the  right  direction,  but  called 
for  Increased  Government  effort.  He  has  been 
a  consultant  to  Sargent  Shrlver,  Director  of 
OEO  on  planning  the  antlpoverty  war. 

The  OEO  requires  a  community  consensus 
to  include  a  birth-control  program  in  pov- 
erty program  In  poverty  services.  Only  mar- 
ried women  are  eligible  to  participate. 

At  the  4-day  meeting,  a  research  team  re- 
ported that  poor  women  want  birth  control 
as  much  as  their  better  off  sisters  and  will 
use  a  pill  faithfully  and  with  high  conti- 
nuity. 

The  study  of  14.000  pill  users  was  made  by 
Dr.  Richard  Prank,  medical  director  of 
Planned  Parenthood  of  Chicago,  and  Dr. 
Christopher  Tletze.  research  director  for  the 
National  Committee  on  Maternal  Health. 

About  four  out  of  five  were  still  using  the 
pill  after  30  months,  they  reported.  Dr.  Tie- 
tze  said  the  results  should  answer  once  and 
for  all  the  question  whether  low-Income 
mothers  will  take  the  pill  regularly. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  Washington  Star,  is- 
sue of  September  30.  1965,  entitled  "New 
Statement  by  Pope  Urged  on  Birth  Con- 
trol." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

New  Statement  by  Pope  Urged  on  Birth 
CoimioL 

Vatican  Cmr. — The  Vatican  Ecimienlcal 
Council  was  asked  today  to  scrap  Its  entire 
text  on  birth  control  and  let  Pope  Paul  VI 
make  a  final  pronouncement  on  the  subject 

The  request  came  from  John  Cardinal 
Heenan,  of  Britain,  who  also  asked  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  urge  childless  cou- 
ples to  adopt  orphans  and  illegitimate  chil- 
dren. 

Cardinal  Heenan  was  among  14  prelates 
who  spoke  In  the  council  on  the  marriage  and 
birth  control  section  of  the  assembly's 
schema  on  modern  world  problems. 

The  document  speaks  of  couples  having 
the  right  to  determine  the  number  of  chil- 
dren they  should  have.  But  there  Is  no 
mention  of  contraception. 

Clearly  alluding  to  contraception,  Cardinal 
Heenan  told  the  prelates  In  St.  Peter's: 

"Would  it  not  be  better  to  say  nothing 
at  all  about  marriage  in  this  document  rath- 
er than  discuss  It  while  leaving  the  really 
big  problem  without  mention? 

"If  we  act  In  this  way,  there  Is  surely  some 
danger  that  the  faithful  will  feel  they  are 
being  defrauded." 

He  said  non-CathoIlc  critics  might  even 
"sneer  at  us  and  say  'the  Catholic  Church 
claims  to  be  Infallible  in  teaching  faith  and 
morals,  yet  It  cannot  make  up  Its  mind  about 
this  question.' 

"It  would  be  better  to  leave  out  this  whole 
chapter  on  marriage  until  the  Pope,  having 
received  the  guidance  he  has  sought  from  sci- 
entists and  theologians.  Is  ready  to  make  » 
proclamation  on  this  subject." 
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Another  speaker,  Angelo  Cardinal  Rossi  of 
Sfco  Paulo,  Briusll,  said  the  final  word  on 
birth  control  properly  belongs  to  the  Pope, 
but  that  the  bishops  at  the  council  "must 
have  some  word  before  we  leave  and  go  back 
to  our  people." 

Conservatives  In  the  council  complain  that 
the  birth  control  document  Is  vague  and 
leaves  the  way  open  for  use  of  contraceptives. 

Possibly  it  does — and  possibly  on  purpose. 

As  general  and  vague  as  the  document 
might  seem  to  be.  a  striking  fact  Is  that  It 
does  not  specifically  bar  the  use  of  contra- 
ceptives and  suggests  marriage  involves  other 
basic  values  than  the  perpetuation  of  the 
human  race. 

The  document,  originally  described  as  a 
broad  one  without  specific  direction,  has 
turned  out  to  be  different.  This  is  made 
apparent  In  an  official  summary  of  the  still 
secret  text.  The  summary  was  made  public 
Wednesday  as  the  council  began  debate  of 
the  Issue. 

The  summary  says  that  the  document 
stresses  the  value  of  those  acts  which  real- 
ize the  Intimate  and  normal  union  of  the 
spouses  and  at  the  same  time  are  a  symbol 
of  their  reciprocal  giving  of  one  another. 

"The  institution  of  marriage  and  conjugal 
love  are  ordained  to  the  procreation  and  the 
education  of  children."  the  document  says, 
but  It  doesn't  limit  marriage  to  that  end. 


NATO     AND     BONN     ISSUES     CALL 
FOR    U.S.    CANDOR 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  gratified  to  see  the  mounting  op- 
position to  continuing  the  MFL  as  a  part 
of  American  foreign  policy.  A  major 
speech  on  that  issue  was  made  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] last  week,  following  which  I  par- 
ticipated in  the  colloquy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  col- 
umn written  by  Walter  Lippmann,  en- 
titled "NATO,  Bonn  Issues  Call  for  U.S. 
Candor,"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd, 
as  follows: 
NATO.  Bonn  Issues  Call  toe  U.S.  Candor 

Washington. — No  one  can  doubt  that  there 
are  coming  Important  changes  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Western  Alliance.  But  seri- 
ous examination  of  the  changes  has  not  yet 
begun  because  neither  in  West  Germany  nor 
In  this  country  is  there  a  consensus  about 
what  to  do. 

Thus,  Chancellor  Ludwlg  Erhard  has  not 
yet  found  a  way  to  reconcile  the  factions 
out  of  which  he  must  fashion  his  govern- 
ment, and  the  divisive  issue  among  these 
factions  is  West  German  foreign  policy — 
tow.ird  Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Prance,  and  the  United  States.  In  Wash- 
ington, the  administration  is  divided  basical- 
ly over  how  to  deal  with  the  conflicting  views 
of  the  West  Germans. 

The  Initiative  and  the  preponderant  In- 
fluence In  the  work  of  reforming  and  reno- 
vating the  Western  Alliance  has  fallen  by 
default  into  the  hands  of  Gen.  Charles  de 
Gaulle.  For  Britain  is  unable  for  the  time 
being  to  play  a  leading  role  in  the  world, 
and  the  United  States  Is  prevented  by  the 
controversies  in  Bonn  and  in  this  country 
from  taking  a  clear  stand.  But  this  is  not 
an  impossible  thing  to  do,  and  as  compared 
with  many  tragic  Issues  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  it  Is  not  even  an  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult thing  to  do. 

It  would  be  a  good  beginning  if  Wash- 
ington ceased  to  treat  the  modernization  and 
r'^form  of  NATO  as  an  attack  on  the  al- 
liance and  as  a  manifestation  of  General 
le  Gaulle's  personal   ambitions  and  preju- 


dices. The  NATO  treaty  and  the  military 
establishment  constructed  upon  It  were  put 
together  half  a  generation  ago,  and  the  in- 
ternational situation  of  1965  is  obviously  very 
different  from  what  it  was  in  1949.  Much 
has  happened  since  then.  Notably,  there  has 
been  the  great  schism  in  the  Communist 
world  and  the  Soviet-American  detente 
which  followed  the  nuclear  confrontation  of 
1962. 

We  ought  to  be  the  first,  not  the  re- 
luctant last,  to  be  arguing  for  the  moderni- 
zation of  NATO,  and  we  should  be  thinking 
about  how  to  do  this,  not  about  how  to 
stand  off  General  de  Gaulle.  A  clear  change 
of  posture  on  otu*  part  would  do  much  to 
clear  the  air  and  also  to  help  the  West  Ger- 
mans make  up  their  minds. 

In  the  next  installment  of  clarification 
must  come  the  abandonment  of  the  miscon- 
ception that  there  exists  a  choice  for  Ger- 
many between  defiance  and  reconciliation  in 
Eastern  Europe.  There  is  a  faction  in  Ger- 
many, which  has  its  counterpart  In  Wash- 
ington, which  nurses  the  illusion  that  the 
Soviet  Union  can  be  forced  behind  its  own 
frontiers  and  that  East  Germany  can  then  be 
united  with  West  Germany — all  this  to  be 
done  by  a  special  German-American  military 
combination.  Probably  very  few  Germans, 
even  among  those  who  give  llpservlce  to  this 
notion,  really  believe  in  the  idea.  More 
likely,  they  harbor  the  idea  that  by  being 
Joined  to  us  in  some  special  relationship,  the 
West  Germans  will  have  something  to  trade 
off  when  they  sit  down  to  bargain  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

On  our  side,  our  German  policy  has  become 
a  mixture  of  anti-German  prejudice  and  of 
appeasement.  That  military  absurdity,  the 
multilateral  mixed-manned  nuclear  force  of 
surface  ships,  was  conceived  In  distrust  of  the 
Germans  with  the  Intention  of  fooling  them. 
Its  basic  assumption  is  that  the  Germans  will 
follow  another  Hitler  unless  the  present-day 
Germans  are  given  the  illusion  that  they,  too, 
are  a  first-class,  that  is  to  say  a  nuclear, 
power. 

In  the  interests  of  the  hygiene  of  German- 
American  relations,  we  should  give  up  the 
Idea  of  deceiving  the  Germans  and  of  appeas- 
ing them  lest  they  do  the  horrible  things  we 
impute  to  them. 

The  honest  and  healthy  basis  of  German- 
American  relations  is  mutual  candor.  Such 
candor  requires  us  to  recognize  that  a  nation 
which  Is  partitioned  must  have  no  access  to 
nuclear  weapons.  Its  vital  interest  is  re- 
unification which  must  be  achieved  by 
reconciliation  with  its  former  enemies,  most 
particularly  those  to  the  east.  Reunification 
cannot  be  achieved  by  any  kind  of  German 
nuclear  threat,  either  real  or  fictitious.  It 
can  be  achieved  only  by  the  President's  policy 
of  building  bridges,  and  therefore,  It  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Germans  to  stop  com- 
plaining and  wondering  about  every  bridge 
we  try  to  build. 

The  Germans  will  find,  as  we,  too,  shall 
find,  that  as  Germany  and  America  seek  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  security  and 
reunification  in  an  increased  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  Gaulllst  France  will  not  be 
our  enemy  and  our  inveterate  opponent.  We 
shall  then  all  be  realined  together. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Lippmann  takes  the 
same  view  as  do  I  and  a  great  many 
others,  that  it  is  far  more  important  to 
obtain  a  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty 
with  Russia  than  to  go  on  further  with 
the  MLP,  an  ill-conceived  and  obsolete 
effort  to  solve  a  part  of  the  German 
problem. 

BOSCH     PLAYS     KEY     DOMINICAN 
ROLE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  news- 
papers carry  word  of  new  disorders  in 


? 


the  Dominican  Republic.  Juan  Bosch  is 
back  there  playing  a  key  Dominican  role. 
My  dissent  from  administration  policy 
on  the  Dominican  Republic,  which  seems 
to  be  engineered  by  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Thomas  Mann,  is  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  last  Sunday's  New 
York  Times,  entitled  "Bosch  Plays  Key 
Dominican  Role,"  under  the  byline  of 
Paul  Hofmann. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bosch    Plays    Key    Dominican    Role 
(By  Paul  Hofmann) 

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic, 
October  16. — "Comrades,  please  check  your 
weapons  here,"  reads  a  sign  at  the  foot  of  a 
stairway  that  leads  up  to  former  President 
Juan  Bosch's  second-floor  oCQce  and  home  in 
a  green  downtown  ho\ise. 

The  large  hall  upstairs  looks  like  the  wait- 
ing room  of  a  popular  lawyer,  except  for  a 
couple  of  bodyguards  who  did  not  check  their 
rifles.  The  green  house  is  a  new  political 
power  center. 

Many  E>omlnlcans  view  it  as  a  potential 
sovu-ce  of  new  trouble  for  a  nation  that  Is 
painfully  trying  to  recover  from  a  savage 
4-month  civil  war.  Others  are  convinced 
that  Professor  Bosch,  since  his  dramatic 
homecoming  September  25,  has  restored  true 
perspective  in  the  Dominican  political  pic- 
tvure. 

POPTJLAE     FORCE 

No  observer  of  the  Dominican  scene  will 
deny  that  Mr.  Bosch,  for  better  or  worse, 
represents  a  strong  and  genuinely  popular 
force. 

Right  now,  the  Dominican  Republic  is  not 
supposed  to  have  any  domestic  politics.  The 
transition  regime  of  Provisional  President 
Hector  Garcla-Godoy,  strongly  backed  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States,  is  pledged  to  Impartiality  in  its 
labors  to  restore  some  normalcy. 

This  week,  significant  progress  was  made 
when  Government  police  entered  downtown 
Santo  Domingo  for  the  first  time  since  early 
in  the  civil  war,  and  rebel  forces  left  the 
area  that  they  had  been  controlling  for 
more  than  5  months. 

On  Friday  the  long-divided  capital  was  at 
last  reunified  when  the  Inter-American  Peace 
Force  lifted  its  cordon  around  the  rebel 
sector. 

The  Garcla-Godoy  regime  is  committed 
to  preparing  elections  for  next  June,  and 
since  the  provisional  president  cannot  be  a 
candidate,  and  very  few  other  Dominicans 
have  any  chance  of  becoming  the  future 
head  of  state,  Mr.  Bosch  inevitably  will  play 
an  Important  role  in  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tioneering. 

Most  U.S.  officials  here  are,  to  say  the  least, 
unenthuslastlc  about  the  prospect  of  a  Bosch 
comeback  to  power.  Washington  became  in- 
volved militarily  In  the  Dominican  civil  war 
last  spring  mainly  to  prevent  a  Communist 
takeover,  and  for  some  time  seemed  to  side 
with.  Dominican  rightists  who  simply  equated 
Mr.  Bosch  with  communism. 

Mr.  Bosch  won  about  60  percent  of  the 
votes  cast  by  a  million  or  so  Dominicans 
in  December  1962,  when  the  little  Caribbean 
country  had  its  first  democratic  elections 
In  nearly  40  years.  On  September  25,  1963. 
a  proclamation  signed  by  25  high  armed 
forces  oflQcers  accused  him  of  weakness  in 
the  face  of  a  Communist  takeover  threat 
and  declared  him  deposed.  The  coup  was 
bloodless.  It  was  also  useless,  most  Domin- 
icans agree  today. 

Mr.  Bosch's  reinstatement  as  constitutional 
President  was   the   basic   Issue   of   the  civil 
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war  that  erupted  after  Donald  Reld  Cabral's 
military-backed  regime — the  result  of  the 
1963  coup — collapsed  In  another  army  coup 
last  April  24. 

More  than  1,000  armed  forces  members 
fought  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Bosch's  left-of- 
center  Dominican  Revolutionary  Party  and 
other  leftists.  Including  Communists,  against 
the  bulk  of  the  30.000-man  armed  forces 
whose  conservative  chiefs  had  vetoed  the 
formed  President's  return. 

The  Dominican  Reconciliation  Act,  nego- 
tiated between  the  civil  war  contenders  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  paved 
the  way  for  Mr.  Bosch's  return.  On  coming 
home  the  former  President  proved  at  once 
that  he  had  lost  neither  his  charismatic 
touch  with  the  Dominican  masses  nor  his 
sharp  and  voluble  tongue. 

This  week  Mr.  Bosch  complained  that  Mr. 
Garcla-Godoy.  his  Foreign  Minister  In  1963, 
was  favoring  the  Reformist  Party  of  former 
President  Joaquin  Balagucr.  and  that  the 
army  and  police  were  making  pro-Balaguer 
propaganda. 

Mr.  Bosch  has  not  yet  formerly  declared  his 
candidacy  for  the  coming  election,  but  It  Is 
generally  thought  that  he  will  run.  Dr. 
Balaguer  has  already  said  he  Is  a  candidate. 

COMMUNISTS  GAINING 

Mr.  Bosch's  party  defines  Itself  as  Socialist 
and  democratic.  In  the  1962  elections  It 
swept  Santo  Domingo  and  the  poorer  parts 
of  the  interior.  The  civil  war  has  radicalized 
the  rank  and  file.  The  Dominican  Com- 
munists are  still  numerically  weak,  but  they 
are  gaining  Influence  among  the  young  gen- 
eration, especially  among  Intellectuals  and 
students,  and  may  try  to  "capture"  Mr.  Bosch 
by  backing  his  candidacy. 

Dr.  Balagxier  was  initially  a  figurehead  for 
Generalissimo  Rafael  Leonidas  Trujlllo. 
When  the  31 -year  Trujlllo  dictatorship 
ended,  Dr.  Balaguer  won  prestige  by  honesty 
and  moderation.  His  party  has  now  the  sup- 
port mainly  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes. 
The  Balaguer  party  advocates  prudent  social 
reforms,  but  does  not  reject  the  backing  of 
former  Trujllllsts  and  the  military.  If  the 
general  elections  are  held  as  scheduled,  a 
close  race  between  Mr.  Bosch  and  Dr.  Bala- 
guer Is  likely. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  consid- 
eration of  the  Dominican  Republic  prob- 
lem leads  one  inexorably  to  a  considera- 
tion of  our  whole  Latin  American  policy, 
which  I  believe  is  in  grave  need  of  over- 
hauling. An  excellent  article  which  pro- 
vides much  valuable  background  on  this 
subject  was  published  in  the  Monday 
morning.  October  18  issue  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer,  entitled  "Cuba  and 
Latin  America :  Our  Neighbors  to  South." 
The  article,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is 
the  most  balanced,  reasonable,  and  read- 
able summary  of  the  problems  which 
confront  us  in  Latin  America  that  I  have 
seen  in  a  long  time,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CuB\  AND  L.\TiN  America:  Otjs  Neighbors  to 
South — Economic  Gains  Offset  bt  Risi  in 

Population 

(By  Joseph  C.  Goulden) 

Simon  Bolivar,  dying  en  route  to  exile  after 
ending  Spanish  domination  of  the  South 
American  continent  In  the  1820's.  said  bit- 
terly. "America  is  ungovernable.  Those  who 
served  the  revolution  plowed  the  sea." 

After  135  years  little  has  happened  to  dis- 
turb the  chilling  pessimism  of  Bolivar's  judg- 
ment. Latin  America  remains  the  New 
World's  problem  child.  The  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  United  States  first  earnest  ef- 


fort to  lift  the  bulk  of  Latins  Into  the  modern 
era,  is  foundering.  The  Inertia  created  by 
decades  of  maladministration,  disorganiza- 
tion, and  downright  (Kior  government  is 
stifling  and  discouraging,  and  at  the  moment 
seemingly  Insumountable. 

Latin  America  is  so  diverse  (280  million 
persons  in  20  nations)  as  to  defy  capsullza- 
tion.  Yet  certain  generalizations  hold  true 
for  most  of  its  countries: 

Under  his  present  government  the  average 
Latin  (and  this  excludes  a  handful  of  coun- 
tries notably  Mexico)  Is  condemned  to  pov- 
erty. Ignorance  and  hunger — based  on  normal 
Western  standards. 

The  nations  are  writhing  on  the  threshold 
of  the  20th  century,  and  they  are  going  to 
enter  it.  Few  will  emerge  as  U.S.-patterned 
democracies;  the  best  the  United  States  can 
expect  is  U.S. -oriented  governments. 

A  number  of  Ingredients  exist  for  perver- 
sion of  Latin  nationalism  into  the  state 
socialism  of  Cuba,  or  the  anthill  collectiviza- 
tion of  Communist  China  and  its  negation 
of  the  human  spirit.  Other  of  the  ingredi- 
ents, however,  are  lacking,  and  the  Latin 
masses  have  shown  no  Inclination  to  unfurl 
a  Red  flag. 

NEGLECTED    NEIGHBORS 

If  Latin  America  Indeed  does  tilt  to  the 
side  of  the  United  States — but  this  Is  by  no 
means  guaranteed — It  could  serve  as  what 
former  Presidential  adviser  and  diplomat 
Adolf  A.  Berle  calls  the  principal  demo- 
graphic counterbalance  to  the  rising  and 
somewhat  unpredictable  power  emerging  on 
the  Asian  mainland. 

Two  decades  of  preoccupation  with  Asia 
and  Europe  left  an  Imbalance  in  U.S.  global 
conunitments.  Now  Europe  has  stabilized, 
and  the  United  States  Is  learning  in  Vietnam 
the  bitter  sum  of  Communist  domination  of 
what  started  as  a  nationalistic  movement. 

In  July  1964.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  said 
the  United  States  must  seek  to  avoid  a  simi- 
lar Impasse  in  its  Latin  policy.  Writing  in 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  then  Senator  said: 

"Our  policy  should  be  designed  to  dis- 
courage Intrahemlspheric  rivalry  which 
would  Balkanlze  the  continent,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  Communist  subversion  which  would 
divide  the  hemisphere  Into  an  endless  strug- 
gle between  Communist  and  non-Commu- 
nist states." 

The  United  States  has  both  inherent  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  in  dealing  with 
Latin  Americans.  Economically  it  over- 
whelms the  remainder  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere as  merchant  and  customer.  Militarily 
it  has  been  both  protector  from  foreign  ag- 
gression and  chaperon  against  what  It  con- 
sidered unwise  ventures  for  the  Latins.  (In 
this  century  U.S.  troops  have  entered  Cuba, 
Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Honduras. 
Mexico,  and  Panama.) 

effect  of  discrimination 

Yet  something  is  lacking  in  the  United 
States-Latin  relationship,  despite  all  the  for- 
mal protestations  of  "good  neighbors."  and 
backslapplng  businessmen  and  diplomats. 
Prof.  Prank  Tannenbaum  of  Colvunbla  Uni- 
versity, speaking  as  a  50-year  observer,  says 
Americans  trying  to  fathom  the  resentful 
feelings  of  Latins  toward  the  United  States 
fall  "to  point  to  the  most  serious  source  of 
our  difliculties — the  treatment  of  Latin 
Americans  as  Inferiors." 

Tannenbaum  continues:  "We  arefhelrs  to  a 
tradition  about  colored  people  and  it  Influ- 
ences all  of  our  attitudes,  feelings,  notions, 
habits,  gestures  and  verbal  expressions  about 
them."  The  manifestation  of  Tannen- 
baum's  theory  comes  In  the  condescension  of 
businessman,  tourist  and  ambassador  alike, 
and  is  reciprocated  in  the  sotto  voce  Insult 
directed  at  the  Yankee's  turned  back. 

The  Latin  American  situation  is  a  product 
of  both  history  and  geography  (and  here 
again  there  are  exceptions  to  general  state- 
ments applied  to  the  entire  region).    After 


Bolivar  put  to  flight  the  Spanish  colonial 
governors  the  lack  of  an  effective  replace- 
ment enabled  wealthy  caudiUos — the  upper- 
class  Spanish-parent  landowners  and  mer- 
chants— to  seize  power  economically  and  po- 
litically. The  caudillos  used  slave  and  peon 
labor  to  work  large  haciendas  in  a  system 
that  rivaled,  for  brutality  and  impoverish- 
ment, the  feudal  flefdoms  of  Dark  Ages  Eu- 
rope. Indians  and  freemen  were  shunted 
into  the  highlands  and  remote  and  unarable 
areas. 

traditional  armt  role 

But  the  caudillos'  power  was  limited,  con- 
fined to  villages  and  provinces.  The  army, 
as  the  only  force  of  nationwide  scope,  was 
the  cohesive  that  enabled  loose  confedera- 
tions of  the  caudillos  to  make  up  a  govern- 
ment. The  army  also  slipped  Into  the  habit 
of  living  off  the  land  by  exaction.  When  the 
army  could  not  get  what  it  wanted,  it  sim- 
ply changed  governments,  and  took  for  Itself 
extra  military  functions. 

The  officer  corps  gave  the  lllborn  the  op- 
portunity to  achieve  power  and  wealth,  and 
the  ranks  gave  allegiance  to  the  strongest 
officer-politician  in  their  midst.  The  in- 
trigue was  endless.  An  officer  would  muster 
enough  support  to  seize  the  presidency,  then 
grab  what  he  could  in  a  hurry  and  distribute 
the  remainder  to  his  followers.  But  there 
was  seldom  enough  to  satisfy,  prompting  new 
Intrigues  from  which  would  emerge  a  new 
strongman. 

Between  the  Independence  period  of  1820- 
25  and  the  First  World  War  the  Spanish- 
American  countries  experienced  115  success- 
ful revolutions  and  many  times  that  number 
of  abortive  revolts. 

None  resulted  in  any  reforms,  however. 
The  caudillos  ranged  In  caliber  from  tyrant 
to  benevolent  despot,  and  the  military  did 
nothing  to  change  them.  Writes  historian 
Edwin  Lleuwen  of  the  University  of  New 
Mexico: 

"With  the  great  majority  of  the  population 
inarticulate,  poverty-stricken  and  politically 
apathetic,  the  military  were  under  no  popu- 
lar pressure  to  change  the  existing  social  sys- 
tem, nor  did  they  show  any  inclination  to  do 
so." 

Whatever  social  changes  have  come  have 
resulted  from  the  sheer  weight  of  the  bur- 
geoning urban  masses  (principally  in  Brazil 
and  Argentina).  Yet  the  military  continues 
to  hold  an  effective  veto  power  over  a  major- 
ity of  Latin  governments. 

Latin  American  government  may  be 
summed  up,  "rigid  In  structure,  unstable  in 
personalities." 

GEOGRAPHIC    BACKGROUND 

Geographically,  however,  conditions  are 
even  worse,  and  South  America  can  best  be 
described  as  a  basket  case,  a  series  of  iso- 
lated nations  clinging  to  the  coastline  of  a 
hostile  continent.  A  formidable  moiuitain 
range,  the  Andes,  splits  its  interior  for  the 
entire  4,500-mile  north -to-south  length,  with 
peaks  of  up  to  23,000  feet.  Passes  are  few 
and  high,  12.000  to  14.000  feet— not  trade 
routes,  but  precarious  scratches  through 
which  creep  roads,  mule  tracks  and  rare  rail- 
roads. 

To  Latin  America,  vastness  Is  synonymous 
with  worthlessness.  The  Amazon  River 
Basin  of  Brazil  contains  2  million  square 
miles,  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  continental 
United  States.  The  river  system  has  40,000 
miles  of  navigable  water,  and  the  Amazon  it- 
self stretches  the  eqxilvalent  of  the  distance 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  England.  Yet 
the  basin  Is  a  nonproductive  hothouse,  its 
rains  so  heavy  they  leach  the  soil  of  soluble 
minerals,  its  temperatures  so  hot  they  pre- 
vent the  buildup  of  fungi  and  humus  essen- 
tial to  fertility. 

Because  of  the  poor  transportation  created 
by  geographic  t>arrlers.  South  America  is  a 
coastal  continent,  the  majority  of  its  people 
living  within  200  miles  of  the  sea.    There  are 
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no  inland  counterparts  of  Chicago,  Detroit, 
or  even  Kansas  City.  Thirty  of  the  provin- 
cial capitals  of  Peru,  in  1964,  had  no  road 
conuct  with  the  rest  of  the  nation;  people 
Uve  a  lifetime  In  2-mlle-hlgh  Andean  villages 
without  once  descending  Into  modern  civili- 
zation. 

INDIAN    POPULATION 

The  Isolation  leaves  enclaves  of  unasslmi- 
lated  Indians  (14  to  30  million  of  them,  by 
guess  and  count) ,  which  form  non-Spyanlsh- 
speaklng  subcultures  living  apart  from  the 
formal  structure  of  the  nation.  For  four 
centuries  the  Indians  have  successfully  re- 
sisted attempts  to  make  them  Europeans  or 
even  Latin  Americans.  Tiny  Guatemala, 
with  only  2.7  million  persons,  has  within  its 
cramped  borders  21  different  Indian  groups, 
descended  from  the  Maya-Quiche  tribe.  Gen. 
Lazaro  Cardenas,  while  president  of  Mexico 
in  1934-40,  said  after  visiting  a  tribe  of  Yaqul 
Indians:  "Somos  extranjeros  aqul" — we  are 
strangers  here. 

Despite  its  vastness,  Latin  America's  third 
grave  handicap  is  population  Imbalance. 
The  flap  of  the  stork's  wings  signal  Impend- 
ing disaster  for  the  continent,  which  has  the 
fastest-growing  popiilatlon  of  any  major  sub- 
division m  the  world.  According  to  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 
(ECLA) ,  a  U.N.  group,  between  1953  and  1964 
the  population  Increased  by  2.8  percent  per 
year,  compared  with  0.8  percent  In  Western 
Europe,  1.67  percent  In  the  United  States, 
and  an  estimated  2.1  percent  in  Communist 
China. 

ECLA  projects  a  threefold  Increase  In  the 
population  by  2000 — meaning  630  million 
Latins  at  the  dawn  of  the  21st  century,  com- 
pared with  some  69  million  In  1900. 

In  the  decade  of  the  1950's  Brazil  alone  In- 
creased by  an  astonishing  36.5  percent,  from 
52  to  71  million  persons.  Some  two-thirds 
of  this  new  growth  was  In  urban  areas  (19 
to  32  million,  or  70  percent) ,  four  times  more 
than  the  countryside  (33  to  39  million,  or  18 
percent) . 

The  growth  Is  attributable  to  better  health 
programs  that  widened  the  gap  between  birth 
and  death  rates — DDT,  antibiotics.  Improved 
sanitation  and  water  supplies.  Liberal  sexual 
mores  also  contribute.  Illegitimacy  hasnt 
been  frowned  upon  since  the  first  Portuguese 
and  Spanish  colonizers  made  friends  with  In- 
dian women.  Latin  American  women  marry 
early  and  bear  often;  a  1960  survey  by  the 
United  Nations  found  the  average  Brazilian 
woman  had  six  live  births.  El  Naclonal.  lead- 
ing paper  in  Venezuela,  reported  In  July  that 
only  20  of  100  births  In  that  country  are  to 
married  couples. 

The  affluent  United  States,  with  the  educa- 
tional and  governmental  services  structure 
built  during  decades  of  economic  boom,  is 
hard-pressed  to  absorb  its  population  in- 
crease— which  Is  minuscule  by  Latin  stand- 
ards. The  new  Latins  must  be  squeezed  into 
facilities  that  are  already  overcrowded. 
burden  for  allianci 
Thomas  Mann.  President  Johnson's  chief 
adviser  on  Latin  America,  sajB  of  the  popu- 
lation spurt : 

"This  arithmetic  has  a  direct  and  Impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  ability  of  the  American 
states  to  achieve  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
goal  that  the  Increase  In  the  Income  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  hemisphere 
shall  not  be  less  than  2.5  percent  per  capita 
per  year." 

The  composition  of  the  Latin  populace,  re- 
sultantly,  is  markedly  different  from  the 
United  States.  Speaking  to  a  birth-control 
group  recently,  Mann  noted,  "For  example, 
about  one-fourth  of  the  population  Is  less 
than  10  years  old.  A  large  portion  of  the 
population  therefore  contributes  little  to 
production;  rather.  It  Is  essenUally  a  con- 
simier. 

"This  means  that  the  working  force  has  a 
heavier  burden  to  bear.     Because  a  higher 


percentage  of  production  must  be  consumed 
on  the  necessities  of  Ufe,  there  Is  less  avail- 
able to  Invest  In  farms  and  factories  that 
are  needed  to  Increase  production." 

In  1960,  the  United  Nations  estimated,  the 
housing  deficit  in  Latin  America  was  40  mil- 
lion units;  this  shortage  is  Increasing  In  pro- 
portion to  the  population  boom,  despite 
frantic  homebuilding  projects  under  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  The  Latins  also  must 
find  teachers  and  classrooms  for  another  400 
million  persons  who  will  pass  through  child- 
hood between  now  and  2000.  Urban  centers, 
with  a  14-percent  average  annual  growth 
rate,  must  provide  transportation,  streets, 
electricity,  sewerage. 


A  new  society 
Thus,  then.  Is  posed  the  Latin  dilemma: 
A  continent  aware  of  Its  shortcomings  and 
misery,  and  groping  for  a  solution.  Three 
pathways,  appear  open  to  Latin  leaders,  each 
overlapping  the  other  In  part,  and  each  with 
the  same  goal,  a  new  society. 

The  makeup  of  that  new  society — and  one 
is  coming,  most  Latin  American  scholars 
agree — Is  the  crucial  question,  from  the 
U.S.  point  of  view.  The  paths  reaching  to- 
ward it  are  commulsm  and/or  state  social- 
ism; rebuilding  imder  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, with  U.S.  leadership.  In  fact  if  not  in 
form;  or  a  uniquely  Latin  creation  of  a  new 
force,  neither  pure  democracy  nor  pure  so- 
cialism, but  one  which  can  cope  with  the 
problems  of  a  continent.  In  order,  here  Is  an 
assessment  of  the  present  status  and  future 
of  each  path. 

Communism  is  not  a  newcomer  to  Latin 
America.  Parties  were  formed  there  as  long 
ago  as  1918,  generally  on  the  periphery  of  the 
labor  movement.  In  1935  the  Reds  were 
strong  enough  in  Brazil  to  attempt  a  coup, 
which  collapsed  In  1  day.  But  only  in  the 
last  decade  has  the  Red  Influence  among 
Latins  become  a  concern  to  the  United 
States.  In  1954  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  was  instrumental  in  overthrowing  a 
Communlst-allned  government  In  Guate- 
mala which  was  Importing  arms  from  Soviet- 
bloc  nations. 

The  Communists  got  their  strongest  foot- 
hold beginning  in  1959.  when  guerrillas  led 
by  Fidel  Castro,  then  32  years  old,  overthrew 
Cuban  dictator  Fiilgencio  Batista.  The 
Castro  regime  started  as  a  broad-based  pop- 
ular front,  but  soon  disintegrated  Into  a 
Communist  movement.  As  Castro  set  about 
remolding  Cuban  society  he  alienated  first, 
American  business  Interest  on  the  Island,  sec- 
ondly, the  U.S.  Government,  and  finally, 
broad  sections  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  who  had  aided  his  revolution  against 
the  corrupt  Batista. 

TRAPPINGS    OF   COMMUNISM 

The  CIA  this  time  wasn't  successful  In  its 
attempt  to  toss  out  a  Red.  government. 
Cuban  exiles,  organized  and  armed  by  the 
CIA,  attempted  an  Invasion  of  Cuba  In  April, 
1961,  but  were  repulsed  by  CTastro's  miUtla 
and  army.  Some  1,200  men  were  captured, 
to  be  ransomed  a  year  later  In  exchange  for 
drugs  and  medicines.  In  May  1961,  Castro 
declared  he  was  a  Marxist  and  Cuba  took 
on  the  trappings  of  a  Communist  state,  with 
the  hammer  and  sickle  flying  over  public 
buildings  and  Soviet-bloc  weapons  In  the 
hands  of  Its  soldiers  and  militiamen. 

Externally,  Fidel  Castro's  strategy  has  been 
consistent  since  1959 — that  of  converting  the 
Andes  Into  the  "Sierra  Maestra  of  the 
Americas,"  alluding  to  the  mountain  range 
which  sheltered  his  2-year -long  guerrilla  war 
against  Batista's  ntunerlcally  superior  army. 
Castro's  tactics,  however,  have  reflected 
sophisticated  flexibility. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  1959,  flushed  with 
his  triumph  over  Batista,  Castro  hurled 
armed  expeditions  against  several  other 
Caribbean  countries  also  ruled  by  military 
strongmen.  All  failed,  and  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  the  regional  peacekeeping 


group,  slapped  Castro's  wrists.  Castro  then 
launched  upon  a  different  tack,  subtler  in 
tone.  The  State  Department  lists  four  main 
channels  for  his  activity: 

The  formation  of  front  groups  both  in  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  In  the  guise 
of  friendship  societies  or  committees  for  the 
defense  of  the  Cuban  revolution.  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald,  the  assassin  of  President 
Kennedy,  was  a  member  of  one  of  these 
fronts,  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee. 

An  Intensive  propaganda  program,  using 
Prensa  Latlna,  a  Cuban  news  wire  service, 
and  powerful  radio  transmitters.  One  broad- 
cast series.  "Radio  Free  Dixie,"  Is  aimed  at 
southern  Negroes  in  the  United  States. 

Covert  material  support,  largely  financial, 
'  to  subversive  groujjs  abroad,  Is  funneled  in 
through  diplomatic  corridors.  Small  boats 
from  Cuba  also  haul  arms  to  revolutionists 
In  other  Latin  countries,  principally  Vene- 
zuela. 

Indoctrination  and  training  of  hundreds 
of  Latin  Americans  In  Cuba,  Including 
schooling  In  sabotage,  terrorism,  and  guer- 
rilla tactics.  The  trainees,  mostly  In  their 
late  teens  and  twenties,  go  to  Cuba  via 
Prague  ostensibly  to  study  agricultural  or 
Industrial  techniques.  Once  there,  however, 
they  are  put  through  realistic  offensive  and 
defensive  exercises,  taught  how  to  survive  in 
the  Jungles  and  given  weapons  and  map  in- 
struction. They  are  also  schooled  in  the  art 
of  Inflltratlng  and  subverting  student,  labor, 
and  other  groups  In  their  own  countries. 


TERROR    m    VENEZUELA 

Edwin  M.  Martin,  former  Latin  American 
expert  In  the  State  Department,  said  in  a  talk 
on  this  problem,  "Venezuelans  seem  to  be 
the  most  numerous  national  group  among 
these  trainees,  and  we  do  not  consider  It 
sheer  coincidence  that  Venezuela's  demo- 
cratic government  and  the  Venezuelan  people 
are  being  subjected  most  heavily  to  the  ter- 
rorist and  guerrilla  activities  of  the  Castro 
Conmiimlsts  in  that  country." 

Cuba's  technique  for  Latin  insurrectionists 
is  based  on  three  premises: 

A  guerrilla  band,  by  its  very  existence,  can 
create  a  revolutionary  situation  where  none 
existed  previously.  Peasants,  not  urban 
workers,  make  up  the  revolutionary  force 
In  Latin  America.  (Here  Cuba  differs  from 
the  Soviet  concept  and  alines  with  the  Com- 
munist Chinese,  who  support  agrarian  rather 
than  urban  revolution.)  Lastly,  a  guerrilla 
band  can  whip  a  regular  army. 

COUNTERING   CASTRO 

The  State  Department,  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy,  works  briskly  to  counter  Cas- 
tro's export  of  revolution.  And  it  claims 
considerable  success  In  the  United  States  at- 
tempts to  weaken  and  discredit  the  Cuban 
Government. 

The  October  1962,  crisis.  In  which  former 
Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  capitulated  to 
President  Kennedy  and  withdrew  potentially 
offensive  missiles,  "proved  to  be  of  Inesti- 
mable value  in  unmasking  the  Castro  regime, 
previously  regarded  by  many  as  a  model  for 
a  new  Latin  American  revolution,  as  Just 
one  more  tool  of  Moscow."  The  confronta- 
tion displayed  that  the  then-Soviet  leader- 
ship was  not  ready  to  risk  nuclear  war  to 
protect  Latin  comrades. 

(In  the  framework  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  pol- 
icy split,  the  backdown  was  costly  to  the  So- 
viets. The  Venezuelan  Communist  Party, 
for  Instance,  Immediately  switched  to  a 
policy  of  revolution  through  violence,  as  ad- 
vocated by  the  Chinese,  rather  than  revolu- 
tion through  political  change,  as  advocated 
by  the  Soviets.  There  were  similar  splin- 
ters of  the  Reds  from  Soviet  to  Chinese  ori- 
entation In  Brazil,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ecuador, 
and  Chile.) 

The  State  Department  also  claims  It  Is 
gradually  bankrupting  Cuba,  saying,  "The 
ineptitude  of  Cuban  leaders,  coupled  with 
the  success  of  our  efforts  to  deprive  Cuba  of 
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accfts  to  the  industrialized  markets  of  the 
free  world,  has  brought  about  serious  eco- 
nomic deterioration  in  the  island."  The 
United  States  won't  trade  with  Cuba;  ships 
fron--  other  nations  which  call  there  aren't 
admitted  to  U.S.  ports.  Nonetheless,  United 
States  allies  such  as  Great  Britain  and  Can- 
ada trade  regularly  with  Fidel  Castro,  and  he 
uses  the  economic  shortages  as  a  rallying 
point  for  anti-U.S  propaganda. 

ANTIGUERRn-LA    TRAINING 

To  help  Latin  governments  protect  them- 
selves against  Castro  terrorists  and  subver- 
sion, the  United  States  trains  military  and 
police  personnel  in  riot  control  and  counter- 
guerrilla  tactics.  These  courses  are  given  at 
U.S.  military  schools  at  Fort  Gullck.  in  the 
Canal  Zone  of  Panama,  and  at  Port  Bragg, 
N.C. 

Martin  noted,  however,  that  guns  and  po- 
lice aren't  the  sole  antidote  fcr  Castroism. 
"Theoretically  we  could  put  vast  amounts  of 
arms  and  riot  equipment  into  Latin  Ameri- 
can hands  today  (he  was  talking  In  1963)  to 
stamp  out  rebellion  and  to  shoot  down  the 
Communist  leaders  and  followers.  But  into 
whose  hands  would  we  put  these  arms?  How 
can  we  be  sure  that  the  riot  quellers  of  today 
will  not  be  the  rioters  tomorrow?  What  good 
are  arms  and  security  controls  in  a  perma- 
nently unstable  society?" 

(Martin  was  prophetic.  During  the  last 
year  a  sizable  portion  of  the  Guatemalan 
Army  has  been  tied  down  fighting  a  guerrilla 
leader  named  Manjo  Antonio  Yon  Sosa.  head 
of  the  Movlmiento  Revoluclonarlo  13  de  No- 
vlembre — MR-13.  Yon  Sosa,  who  is  opposing 
the  military  rule  of  Col.  Enrique  Peralta 
Azurdia,  is  a  graduate  of  the  U.S.  anti- 
guerrilla  school  at  Port  Gullck.) 

DOMINICAN  INTEBVENTION 

The  existence  of  a  Communist  state  only 
90  miles  south  of  Florida  Is  a  political  embar- 
rassment to  the  United  States  and  one  which 
it  doesn't  want  to  see  repeated  elsewhere. 
For  that  reason  President  Johnson  respond- 
ed quickly  last  April  when  he  got  informa- 
tion, later  questioned,  that  Communists 
threatened  to  take  control  of  a  revolt  in  the 
Etominlcan  Republic.  He  dispatched  18,000 
U.S.  marines  and  soldiers  in  a  unilateral  ac- 
tion which  was  roundly  denounced  by  other 
intervention-wary  Latin  states. 

The  State  Department's  generally  alarmist 
view  of  Communist  subversion  in  Latin 
America  isn't  universally  accepted  by  other 
authorities.  Juan  Bosch,  the  only  freely 
elected  president  in  the  history  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic  (he  was  thrown  out  by  a 
coup  in  September  1963,  9  months  after  he 
took  office)  claims  rightists  use  the  word 
"communism"  as  a  tarbrush  with  which  to 
smear  opponents.  Bitter  over  the  U.S.  inter- 
vention in  his  country,  Bosch  wrote  in  Sat- 
urday Review  last  stunmer: 

"Today  there  has  spread  over  the  countries 
of  America  a  fear  of  communism  that  is  lead- 
ing us  all  to  kill  democracy  for  fear  that 
democracy  is  the  mask  of  communism." 
Bosch  maintains  that  a  democratic  society, 
and  Its  accompanying  guarantees  of  freedom, 
ultimately  will  smother  communism. 

Another  dissenter  is  Ernst  Halperln.  re- 
search associate  at  the  center  for  interna- 
tional studies  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  who  says  flatly  that  the  chances 
of  a  Communist-dominated  regime  are  slim 
indeed  in  Latin  America. 

Halperln  supports  his  thesis  with  conclu- 
sions that  differ  sharply  from  the  popular 
image  of  Latin  America.  The  poverty-plenty 
contrast,  while  frightening  to  the  outsider, 
Isnt  necessarily  the  harbinger  of  social  cata- 
clysm, Halperln  malnt£iins. 

Why?  Halperln  argues:  The  city  slums  are 
many  cuts  above  the  rural  jxjyerty  from 
whence  came  their  inhabitants.  Despite  the 
squalor,  there  are  health  centers  and  other 
social  services,  and  also  chances  for  Jobs  and 
eventual  homeownershlp. 


Strong  unions  on  the  docks  and  in  the 
railroads  and  oil  fields,  have  created  a  rela- 
tively well-paid  middle  class  which  acts  as 
a  counterbalance  to  Communist  agitation. 
Marxism,  which  calls  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  existing  order  as  a  means  of  improving 
man's  lot,  has  a  hollow  ring.  The  slum 
dwellers,  according  to  Halperln  (who  studied 
them  firsthand  for  2  years),  are  more  com- 
fortable than  they  were  on  the  farm,  and 
"cannot  be  made  to  believe  that  revolution 
is  necessary  to  achieve  the  further  material 
improvements  they  desire  ♦  •  •  they  are 
realists  on  the  lookout  for  material  improve- 
ment, and  in  politics  they  tend  to  support 
the  man  who  is  in  a  position  to  provide  such 
improvement,  even  if  he  is  a  dictator  or  a 
politician  with  an  unsavory  record." 

Halperln  cites  results  of  three  recent  elec- 
tions to  question  the  Communists'  appeal 
in  the  slums:  the  1963  Peruvian  presidential 
race,  where  the  slum  districts  of  Lima,  worst 
in  Latin  America,  voted  for  Gen.  Manuel  Od- 
ria,  most  conservative  of  four  candidates; 
the  Venezuelan  presidential  election  a  few 
months  later,  when  Arturo  Uslar  Pietrl,  con- 
servative Intellectual  and  business  candidate, 
got  a  majority  of  the  Caracas  slum  votes; 
and  in  Chile,  in  1964,  when  Christian  Demo- 
crat Eduardo  Frei  Montalva  won  over  Marx- 
ist Salvador  Allende  in  the  Santiago  and 
Valparaiso  slums. 

GUERRILLAS'  ADVANTAGE 

The  great  imponderable,  however,  is  the 
future  of  the  scattered  guerrilla  bands  such 
as  that  led  by  Yon  Sosa  In  Guatemala.  Ralph 
Sanders,  associate  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence at  the  College  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
wrote  recently:  "The  available  evidence  In- 
dicates that  Insurgents  can  operate  with 
relatively  little  popular  support.  The  as- 
sistance of  a  fraction  of  the  population  to 
provide  sustenance  and  intelligence  is  suf- 
ficient as  long  as  the  remainder  of  the  local 
inhabitants  do  not  actively  oppose  him." 

Roger  Hilsman.  former  Director  of  Intelli- 
gence and  Research  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment, led  an  effective  partisan  movement  In 
Burma  during  the  Second  World  War  with 
10  percent  of  the  people  pro-West,  10  percent 
proencmy.  and  the  rest  "Indifferent  or 
turned  inward  toward  their  own  family  and 
village  "  The  latter  category  encompasses 
much  of  rural  Latin  America  today. 

The  four  largest  Communist  parties  in 
Latin  America  (exclusive  of  Cuba,  where 
membership  is  estimated  at  35,000)  are  Ar- 
gentina (60,000  to  70.000) .  Brazil  (30,000,  plus 
150.000  to  200,000  sympathizers),  Chile  (25,- 
000  to  30.000)    and  Venezuela  (30,000). 

Mere  numbers,  however,  aren't  the  sole 
yardstick  of  Communist  influence.  Coihmu- 
nlsts  helped  keep  alive  the  anti-United  States 
turmoil  in  Panama  in  early  1964  over  whether 
flags  of  both  Panama  and  the  United  States 
should  be  displayed  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The 
Communist-influenced  tin  miners'  union  In 
Bolivia  has  kept  that  unhappy  nation  in 
chaos  for  more  than  a  year.  The  danger  in 
Communist  intermingling  with  any  move- 
ment feeding  on  emotionalism  is  that  the 
Reds  could  be  hurled  into  leadership  if  estab- 
lished order  collapses. 

ALLIANCE    rOR    PROGRESS 

Put  concisely,  the  Alllaaic^for  Progress  is 
(or  was)  an  attempt  by  the  United  States  to 
"assist  free  men  and  free  governments  in 
casting  off  the  chains  of  poverty"  in  Latin 
America,  using  President  Kennedy's  Inau- 
gural address  phraseology.  The  Latin  na- 
tions (excepting  Cuba)  signed  the  charter  of 
the  Alliance  August  17.  1961.  In  Pxinta  del 
Este.  a  Uruguayan  resort  town.  The  cost  over 
a  decade  was  put  at  $100  billion,  of  which 
the  United  States  would  provide  $10  billion 
in  public  funds.  Hopefully,  U.S.  private 
industry  would  put  $10  billion  additional  into 
Latin  America. 

The  U.S.  dollars,  as  Mr.  Kennedy  put  it, 
were  to  satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  the  Latin 
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American  people  for  homes,  work  and  land 
health  and  schools.  With  this  help  the  Al- 
liance planners  hoped  the  Latin  nations 
would  be  able  to  increase  their  industrializa- 
tion to  the  level  of  that  of  Western  Europe 
Their  target  was  a  2.5  percent  Increase  in 
the  gross  national  product. 

The  dollars  had  strings  tied  to  them  when 
they  went  southward.  Unless  Latin  govern- 
ments  agreed  to  tax  the  local  tycoons  on  a 
realistic  scale  (and  actually  make  collec- 
tions), and  carve  up  nonproductive  hacien- 
das, no  money. 

The  scent  of  U.S.  money  was  ignored  by 
dictatorships  in  Paraguay,  Haiti.  Ecuador, 
Bolivia  and  Guatemala;  government  vanished 
altogether  in  the  Dominican  Republic  last 
April  24  and  didn't  reappear  until  Sepiem- 
ber.  The  idealism  of  the  Alliance  didu't  t  ke 
into  account  the  preference  any  incumbent 
Latin  power  has  for  the  status  quo. 

To  Latins,  the  Alliance's  disappointment  is 
doubly  biting  because  they  expected  so  much 
from  it. 

RELUCTANT    INVESTORS 

Business  has  shied  from  Investment  in 
Latin  America,  reflecting  fears  both  of  gov- 
ernmental instability  and  of  Communist 
terrorists  who  regularly  blast  U.S.  oil  instal- 
lations in  Venezuela.  The  no-compensation 
expropriation  of  U.S.  properties  by  Fidel  Cas- 
tro is  a  raw  memory  for  U.S.  businessmen. 
Latins  themselves  prefer  to  send  their  extra 
dollars  to  the  United  States  or  Europe  for 
saftkeeplng  or  investment. 

Of  the  17  countries  which  signed  the  Al- 
liance charter,  only  7  met  the  2.5  percent 
growth  goal  in  1964.  But  one  of  the  seven, 
Bolivia,  was  gripped  with  political  chaos,  and 
another,  Argentina,  still  shows  a  1.1  percent 
decrease  for  the  past  6  years.  In  the  last 
decade  the  Latin  share  of  exported  goods  on 
the  world  market  slumped  from  11  to  6  per- 
cent. 

There  is  a  semblance  of  compliance  In  some 
nations  with  a  key  pledge  of  the  Alliance 
charter:  "To  reform  tax  laws,  demanding 
more  from  those  who  have  the  most,  to  pun- 
ish tax  evasion  severely,  and  to  redistribute 
the  national  income  in  order  to  benefit  those 
who  are  most  in  need."  Guatemala,  although 
run  by  a  military  clique,  took  In  $9  million 
the  first  year  a  graduated  Income  tax  was 
In  effect.  Peru  Is  giving  511,000  acres  of  An- 
dean land  to  14  Indian  communities  b\illt 
upon  it. 

Yet  several  Latin  authorities  now  maintain 
that  the  United  States  violated  the  basic 
principle  of  the  Alliance  by  Its  intervention 
in  the  Dominican  crisis  In  the  spring.  Jo- 
seph Orunwald  of  the  Brookings  Institution, 
a  nonpartisan  Washington  research  Institute, 
said  of  this : 

"There  Is  no  more  pretense.  The  Alliance 
Is  dead  in  some  countries  already.  It's  Just 
another  aid  program.  For  Intellectuals,  It's 
dead  as  a  revolutionary  image."  Even  right- 
ists "can't  tell  the  difference  between  our 
response  there  and  that  of  Communists  in  a 
similar  situation." 

RIGHT  op  DETENSE 

Latins  opposed  to  the  Dominican  Inter- 
vention cite  article  15  of  the  charte-  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  to  which 
the  United  States  Is  a  signatory:  "No  state  or 
group  of  states  has  the  right  to  intervene,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  for  any  reason  whatever, 
in  the  Internal  or  external  affairs  of  any 
other  state.  The  foregoing  principle  pro- 
hibits not  only  armed  forces  but  also  any 
other  form  of  interference  or  attempted 
threat  against  the  personality  of  the  state 
or  against  its  political,  economic  and  cul- 
tural elements."' 

Another  OAS  treaty,  however,  gives  mem- 
ber states  the  right  to  defend  each  other 
against  an  armed  attack  from  outside.  Adolf 
Berle,  U.S.  negotiator  when  this  treaty  was 
signed,  says  a  "coup"  aided  and  abetted  from 
outside  is  considered  an  armed  attack,  and 
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jrve  rise  to  the  right  of  defense  by  other 
jations. 

The  State  Department's  Thomas  Mann 
•jiinks  the  Alliance  is  beginning  to  make 
headway,  opinions  of  other  observers  not- 
ntbstandlng.  In  his  1964  report  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  he  spoke  of  a  "new  unity  of 
nurpose  in  making  the  Alliance  not  Just  a 
statement  of  goals  but  a  reality." 

jiann  also  threw  in  a  line  which  Latins 
■joset  over  the  Dominican  intervention  might 
«iid  puzzling:  "We  need  better  understand- 
ag  of  the  impediments  to  progress  and  a 
ereater  will  to  sacrifice  short-term  political 
idvanwges  and  personal  gain  so  that  solid 
ind  enduring  foundations  of  progress  in  free- 
dom can  be  laid." 

A  THIRD  FORCE 

What,  then,  is  the  alternative  path  that 
nun  Americans  can  choose  instead  of  Cas- 
rjoism  or  the  Alliance  for  Progress? 

Observers  see  a  dynamic  third  force  making 
Itself  felt — Christian  Democracy,  which  has 
iis  its  tenets  the  Papal  encyclicals  advocating 
social  and  economic  Justice  for  the  under- 
privileged masses  of  the  developing  nations. 

The  Social  Democrats,  in  1964,  won  the 
presidency  of  Chile  when  Eduardo  Frei  Mon- 
talva beat  a  Marxist  candidate;  they  are  also 
strong  and  growing  in  Venezuela,  Peru,  Bra- 
zil, and  Argentina.  The  party  has  common 
interests  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
but  It  is  not  a  church  movement.  Leadership 
X.  social  reform  by  young  Catholic  priests 
m  Latin  America  gives  the  church  a  bond 
with  the  Christian  Democrats— yet  similar 
support  comes  from  the  Latin  American 
Episcopal  Chtirch. 

Christian  Democracy  is  both  an  alterna- 
tive and  a  safety  valve.  It  permits  young 
university  students  to  be  critical  of  the 
existing  order  (even  capitalism)  without  re- 
verting to  the  extreme  of  communism. 

Prei's  motto  in  Chile,  for  instance,  was 
Revolution  with  Liberty,"  and  he  has  been 
canying  out  left-of-center  policies  which 
mesh  the  Alliance  for  Progress  with  Chilean 
;deas  about  the  future  of  their  hemisphere. 
To  Latin  Americans  Christian  Democracy 
stands  as  a  "solution"  tha*.  is  essentially 
Latin  American — suited  to  their  history, 
temperament  and  special  conditions. 

The  growth  of  Christian  Democracy  bears 
out  beliefs  of  men  such  as  Ernst  Halperln 
that  communism  has  no  spiritual  appeal  to 
Latins,  and  of  such  men  as  Tannenbaum 
that  the  existing  order  will  not  change  Itself. 

MEXICAN  SYSTEM 

But  even  Christian  Democracy  pales  in 
comparison  to  the  unique  Mexican  system  of 
government,  which  combines  elements  of 
democracy,  socialism  and  aristocracy.  Frank 
Brandenburg  of  American  University,  writing 
in  Orbls,  called  the  Mexican  power  structure 
simply,  "The  revolutionary  family." 

The  usual  head  of  the  family  is  the  presi- 
dent, assisted  by  about  20  favorite  sons — na- 
tional and  regional  politicians,  wealthy  in- 
dividuals, some  labor  leaders  and  intel- 
lectuals. There  are  subgroups  of  business, 
the  professions,  the  press,  veterans'  groups, 
and  the  government  bureaucracy  Itself.  The 
head  of  the  family,  by  dint  of  defining  the 
relative  power  of  these  vested  interests, 
names  the  President,  who  serves  for  a  sole 
6-year  term.  (The  election  is  through  the 
machinery  of  the  Party  of  Revolutionary  In- 
itltutlons  or  PRI,  which  collects  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  vote  in  any  national  ballot- 
lag.)  The  president.  In  effect  a  dictator  for 
6  years,  names  state  and  municipal  heads  and 
^  a  rubber-stamp  legislature  at  his  service. 

Economically,  the  revolutionary  family 
permits  a  mixture  of  state  ownership  and 
private  enterprise,  and  a  social  welfare  system 
unsurpassed  anywhere  else  In  Latin  America. 
Brandenburg  writes,  "Parochial  and 
splintered  interests  are  submerged  In  the 
larger  unity  of  nationhood.  •   •   •    Motivated 


by  a  deep  sense  of  pride  in  his  nationality, 
the  Mexican  fuses  patriotism  with  humanism 
in  a  way  that  redounds  to  the  common  and 
individual  good." 

The  state,  for  Instance,  owns  the  oil  and 
electric  power  Industries  and  railroad  and 
telegraph  systems;  slaughterhouses  and 
public  marketplaces.  Public  and  private 
ownership  compete  in  steel,  paper,  chemicals 
and  electrical  products.  Private  enterprise 
has  as  its  preserve  the  hotel,  glass  and 
aluminum  industries,  among  others. 

The  ruling  elite  is  dedicated  to  social  prog- 
gress— but  "keep  its  feet  on  firm  political, 
social  and  economic  ground  when  issues  con- 
cerning expansion  of  social  security  benefits, 
labor  rights  and  public  welfare  measures  are 
at  stake." 

Mexicans  are  fond  of  saying  that  other 
Latin  nations  would  benefit  from  following 
its  system,  but  Brandenburg  maintains  this 
Is  not  necessarily  true.  The  main  point,  he 
suggests,  is  that  "Mexico  found  a  workable 
solution  based  on  its  own  Inheritance  and  on 
its  need  and  realities.  This  is  the  key  to 
development  elsewhere  In  Latin  America." 


PHILADELPHIA:  A  BEAUTIFUL  AND 
HISTORIC  CITY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  much  to 
my  gratification,  the  Chicago  Tribune— 
a  rather  unusual  source — published  on 
Simday,  October  3, 1965,  an  exceUent  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Philadelphia:  A  Beautiful 
and  Historic  City,"  ■written  by  H.  P. 
Koenig,  with  the  subtitle  "Visitor  Will 
Find  1-Day  Tour  Is  Much  Too  Short." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  heartening,  indeed, 
to  read  these  comments  about  Phila- 
delphia, the  birthplace  of  American  lib- 
erty, in  that  fine  journal,  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Although  I  often  find  myself 
frequently  in  disagreement  with  that 
newspaper,  I  wish  to  commend  it  for  this 
excellent  article. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Philadelphia:    A    Beautitol    and    Historic 

City — Visitor  Will  Find   1-Dat  Totjr  Is 

Much  Too  Short 


(ByH.  P.  Koenig) 
Philadelphia. — This  is  being  written  in  a 
hotel  room  in  Philadelphia.  I  hadn't 
planned  it  that  way.  By  this  time  of  the 
evening  I  had  expected  to  be  back  in  my  own 
apartment  in  New  York  thinking  of  other 
things  beside  the  conceit  of  travel  writers 
who  spend  months  banging  about  conti- 
nental Europe,  examining  cities  and  country- 
side in  microscopic  detail,  and  then,  when 
they  return  to  their  own  country,  feel  they 
can  do  one  of  the  most  important  and  most 
beautiful  cities  in  the  United  States  in  a 
single  day. 

So  you  might  say  guilt  and  shame  keep 
me  here  tonight;  but  it  is  more  than  that, 
really.  It  Is  a  matter  of  curiosity  and  an- 
ticipation, too.  There  Is  so  much  to  be  en- 
Joyed  and  appreciated  in  and  around  Phila- 
delphia that  one  needs  more  time. 

When  we  first  decided  to  come  here  It  had 
been  my  intention  to  take  an  early  morning 
train  from  New  York,  spend  the  day  exploring 
the  city,  and  then  return  the  same  way  in 
the  evening.  After  all,  we  had  been  in  Phila- 
delphia before.  This  was  to  be  merely  a  re- 
fresher course  In  what  William  Penn's  "City 
of  Brotherly  Love"  had  to  offer  the  traveler. 
It  was  my  wife's  suggestion  that  we  go  by 
car.  In  that  way,  she  felt,  we  might  get  to 
know  a  little  more  about  the  lovely  country- 
side outside  the  city.    And  she  was  right. 


By  car  is  the  ideal  way  to  approach  the 
city.  For  it  turns  out  that  there  are  In 
reality  three  separate  Phlladelphias.  There 
Is  the  historic  old  city,  the  bright  modem 
one,  and  then,  along  the  outskirts,  what  may 
well  be  the  most  beautiful  suburbg  in 
America. 

No  one  has  really  seen  Philadelphia  with- 
out passing  through  that  pastoral  region  of 
rolling  hills  and  green  parks  bordering  the 
Schuylkill  River  as  it  winds  its  way  into, 
through,  and  out  of  the  city  like  a  lazy 
snake.  And  anyone  who  has  not  visited 
Philadelphia  over  the  past  4  or  5  years  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  this  city  which  played  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  our  history. 

We  started  from  New  York  after  breakfast, 
sped  along  the  turnpike  off  across  the  Dela- 
ware River  and  soon  found  ourselves  ap- 
proaching Philadelphia  from  the  north,  sail- 
ing through  the  green  acres  of  first  Penny- 
pack  Park  and  then  Tacony  Creek  Park, 
skirting  along  the  edge  of  Germantown,  then 
giving  ourselves  up  to  the  meandering  drives 
of  Fairmount  Park. 

AH  around  were  tall  trees,  trim  lawns.  Im- 
pressive estates,  and  colonial  mansions.  The 
spacious  homes  set  amidst  serene  scenery 
must  surely  be  among  the  most  beautiful  in 
America.  The  shimmering  river  was  never 
far  away.  I  can  think  of  no  other  metrop- 
olis that  has  so  much  greenery  practically 
at  its  doorstep  and  is  so  close  to  the  real 
country.  There  were  times  when  it  seemed 
we  were  miles  removed  from  the  city  streets, 
then  around  a  bend  would  be  the  river  again 
and  there  on  the  other  side  one  saw  the 
slightly  fantastic  skyline  of  Penn's  original 
"Green  Countrie  Towne,"  and.  In  the  fore- 
ground, the  magnificent  classic  facade  of  that 
Greek  temple  of  Philadelphia's  Museum  of 
Art. 

That  was  where  we  headed.  We  paid  our 
admission  and  went  Inside.  I  am  not  stire 
I  was  prepared  for  what  we  found.  I  know 
sophisticated  New  Yorkers  who  trudge  about 
from  museum  to  museum  in  Antwerp,  Am- 
sterdam, Brussels,  Paris,  Munich,  and  Rome, 
wearing  out  shoes,  emerging  with  watery 
eyes,  setting  themselves  up  as  smalltime 
authorities  on  the  works  of  Pieter  Brueghel 
the  elder,  Hleronymus  Bosch.  Georges  Rou- 
alt,  and  Rembrandt  van  Rljn,  and  yet 
chances  are  these  same  people  have  not 
bothered  to  make  the  less  than  100-mile 
Journey  from  their  own  city  to  one  of  the 
truly  great  musetxms  of  the  world.  The 
Philadelphia  museum  hoioses  a  collection 
of  paintings  as  exciting  as  many  to  be  come 
upyon  abroad. 

There  are  striking  Picassos,  Cezannes,  and 
Braques  one  has  seen  only  in  reproduction 
before.  Then  come  works  of  contemporary 
American  artists  equally  as  Important  and 
impressive  in  their  own  right. 

We  had  to  leave  all  too  soon.  Reluctantly 
we  went  out  between  those  stately  columns 
and  down  steps  looking  out  across  the  city 
displaying  a  vista  of  statuary  and  fountains, 
wide  avenues  trimmed  with  lawns  and  trees. 
Here  are  America's  own  grand  boulevards, 
and  examples  of  elegance  and  grandevir  to 
match  the  European  capitals. 

We  drove  along  Benjamin  Franklin  Park- 
way into  the  bright,  new  rebuilt  part  of  the 
city,  followed  Chestnut  Street  past  those 
enduring  monuments  out  of  the  past  where 
the  story  of  the  United  States  as  we  know 
It  began.  The  area  around  Independence 
Mall  has  been  called  the  most  historic  square 
mile  in  America.  We  went  almost  as  far 
as  the  Delaware,  then  swung  back  up  Wal- 
nut Street  to  park  across  from  Old  Orig- 
inal Bookbinders,  generally  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  half  dozen  or  so  top  restaurants 
in  the  country. 

Seafood  is  the  specialty  of  this  century- 
old  establishment.  Snapper  soup  Is  the  per- 
fect way  to  start  a  meal.  One  couldn't 
ask  for  a  more  pleasant  atmosphere.    Early 
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American  decor,  burnished  walls  hung  with 
ancient  firearms  and  other  memorabilia,  sets 
the  scene.  Portions  are  generous;  prices  re- 
main within  reason.  Whoever  comes  this 
way  will  not  be  disappointed  in  either  the 
quality  of  the  food  or  the  caliber  of  the 
service.  It  easily  rates  three  stars  In  any- 
one's guidebook. 

After  lunch  we  wandered  off  across  that 
corner  of  the  old  city  to  visit  all  those  "must 
see"  landmarks  in  and  around  Independence 
Square,  scene  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  meeting  place  of  the 
Continental  Congress  and  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1787  and  seat  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  from  1790 
to  1800. 

History  lives  here.  It  Is  in  the  mellow 
brick  of  Independence  Hall,  in  the  bronze 
of  the  famous  Liberty  Bell.  The  men  who 
founded  our  country  walked  these  quaint 
alleys,  worshiped  in  the  nearby  churches. 
Tarry  in  the  hall  where  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed,  visit  Congress  Hall 
where  Washington  was  inaugurated  for  his 
second  term.  Stop  off  on  tree-shaded  bench- 
es out  back  to  ponder  what  It  means  to 
be  so  close  to  our  past. 

Not  far  away  is  Carpenters"  Hall,  the  old 
Custom  House,  the  Stock  Exchange,  Christ 
Church,  Franklin's  grave,  the  tiny  brick  resi- 
dence where  Betsy  Ross  was  said  to  have 
made  the  first  American  flag.  Then  comes 
Elfreth's  Alley.  Neat  Colonial  homes  date  as 
far  back  as  the  17th  cent\iry  and  are  still 
lived  in  today. 

The  entire  su-ea  can  be  covered  on  foot  In 
an  hour  or  two;  but  that  means  crowding  It. 
absorbing  too  much  within  too  short  a  period 
of  time.  These  reminders  of  our  national 
heritage  deserve  better.  And  those  travelers 
who  have  been  here  before  should  know  that 
this  entire  end  of  the  city  is  being  reshaped, 
rebuilt,  cleaned  up,  trimmed,  and  beautified 
in  every  possible  way  In  order  to  display  these 
historic  monuments  to  far  greater  advan- 
tage. 

But  the  truly  new  look  of  Philadelphia  is 
to  be  discovered  at  the  other  end  of  town. 
In  the  sector  between  City  Hall  and  the 
Schuylkill  River,  a  22-acre  area  ix&s  been  de- 
molished to  make  way  for  a  complex  of  new 
structures  that  are  the  very  latest  In  the  way 
of  architecture  and  city  planning. 

Penn  Center  turns  out  to  be  an  ultramod- 
ern city  within  a  city.  The  gleaming  build- 
ings iiralumlnimi,  enamel,  and  stainless  steel 
blend  perfectly  into  the  landscape  of  re- 
maining structures  that  have  lent  distinc- 
tion to  downtown  Philadelphia  for  genera- 
tions. The  broad  avenues  are  reminiscent  of 
Europe.  Tree-dotted  esplanades  run  between 
buildings.  There  is  a  lovely,  light,  wide-open, 
airy  mood  to  the  entire  project  that  the 
visitor  is  sure  to  appreciate. 

And  then,  not  far  away,  along  those  quiet 
side  streets  running  off  from  Rittenhouse 
Square,  one  comes  to  the  sedate  old  Colonial 
mansions  that  have  so  much  character  and 
dignity  and  seem  to  fit  Into  one's  concept 
of  what  the  cradle  of  the  Nation  should  look 
like. 

Late  afternoon  found  us  wandering  along 
those  streets.  We  reached  Walnut  Street  just 
as  men  and  girls  were  leaving  oflQces.  Shops 
were  preparing  to  close.  The  mood  seemed  a 
million  miles  removed  from  the  restlessness 
of  our  native  New  York.  We  knew  then  we 
had  gotten  to  know  only  a  small  part  of  the 
city.  We  had  come  close  to  only  the  most 
obvious  and  external  aspect  of  the  life  of 
Philadelphia.  There  was  still  that  entire 
other  side  to  be  searched  out — the  city  of 
people  who  live  and  work  here,  the  good 
stores  and  quiet  taverns  they  patronize,  the 
theater,  "Antique  Row,"  and  the  very  special 
mood  one  cannot  hope  to  touch  on  a  whirl- 
wind tour  of  sights  and  scenery. 

It  was  my  wife  who  said  at  last,  "Why 
must  we  go  home  tonight?  Suppose  we  were 
to  stay  over,  and  then  tomorrow  •••.•• 


And  that  is  why  I  am  writing  this  report 
at  night  from  a  hotel  room  in  downtown 
Philadelphia.  No  one  can  hope  to  do  Paris 
or  London  or  Rome  in  a  single  day.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  do  more  than  scratch  the  surface 
of  one  of  this  country's  most  interesting  and 
complex  cities  in  so  short  a  time.  To  sight- 
see  is  only  the  beginning,  as  any  traveler 
miost  know. 


WAR  AGAINST  HUNGER 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1965,  the  able  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  made  an 
excellent  speech  on  the  subject  of  the 
war  against  starvation  and  hunger. 

His  talk  was  entitled  "The  Most  Im- 
portant War." 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  his 
admirable  address  and  also  to  point  out 
that  earlier  this  year,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDD],  the  pertinent  consulta- 
tive subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  held  a  hearing  at 
which  Tomas  M.  Ware,  chairman  of  the 
FYeedom  from  Hunger  Foundation,  and 
also  an  executive  oflBcer  of  the  Inter- 
national Minerals  &  Chemicals  Corp., 
testified  in  the  same  vein. 

The  hearings  before  the  subcommittee 
received  little  attention,  and  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  summary  of  Mr.  Ware's 
testimony,  which  in  general  follows  the 
same  line  as  that  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern].  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  worth  the  consideration 
of  all  Senators  and  those  who  read  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Summary  or  Testimony  or  Thomas  M.  Ware 

The  population  crisis  and  the  food  crisis 
are  essentially  the  same  crisis.  The  food 
shortage  is  already  Inunensely  serious,  and 
will  be  made  more  so  by  the  speed  of  the 
population  increase.  Even  the  most  opti- 
mistic forecaists  suggest  that  the  most  to  be 
hoped  for,  in  the  expansion  of  arable,  food- 
producing  land,  is  from  3.5  percent  of  the 
earth's  surface  to  5  percent  (4  billion  to  5i^ 
billion  acres);  and  this  will  be  a  slow  and 
expensive  process. 

To  prevent  the  further  spread  of  famine, 
let  alone  to  eliminate  it,  we  must  devote  far 
more  time  and  effort  to  maximizing  the  use 
of  every  acre  of  productive  land:  to  the  pre- 
vention of  soil  erosion,  the  elimination  of 
flood  damage,  the  avoidance  of  waste,  the 
intelligent  use  of  all  resources.  Population 
control  is  vital  to  famine  control,  but  it  must 
be  accompanied  by  better  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  food.  Here  are  some  suggestions 
for  policy : 

1.  Education  for  the  primitive  and  Illite- 
rate: an  essential  prerequisite  of  any  cam- 
paign to  introduce  better  agricultural  prac- 
tices. True  education  would  take  decades, 
but  what  about  the  use  of  film  vans — which 
have  been  very  successful  where  they  have 
been  used.  Use  should  be  expanded  by  20  or 
50  times,  for  imparting  information  and  in- 
struction on  agriculture  and  public  health. 
AID  this  year  will  operate  only  187  units  in 
48  countries:  average  cost  per  unit  is  $4,200. 

2.  Open  up  new  land — reclaim — Irrigate: 
Pursue  these  familiar  goals  with  much  more 
speed. 

3.  Develop  agriculture  as  the  basis  of  the 
economy  In  developing  countries.  There  is 
too  much  Infatuation  with  Industrialization 


and  machinery  which  uneducated  people  can. 
not  run,  and  which  does  not  help  them  feed 
themselves.  Also,  simple  hand  tools  are 
often  more  appropriate  than  tractors. 

4.  Food  from  the  sea:  expand  its  use  to 
overcome  the  shortage  of  animal  protein. 
Estimated  shortage,  with  present  population, 
is  80  million  tons  a  year.  At  the  moment! 
50  million  tons  of  fish — equalling  10  million 
tons  of  protein — are  being  taken  from  the 
sea.  Yet,  according  to  testimony  before 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  on  April  12, 
1965,  400  million  tons  of  protein  could  be 
taken  annually  without  depleting  resources. 
The  proposed  National  Oceanographlc  Coun- 
cU  should  be  given  this  task  to  study. 

5.  Agricultural  reform:  let  the  peasant 
become  the  owner  of  the  land  he  tills — as  in 
Japan  and  Taiwan,  the  greatest  agricultural 
producers  in  Asia.  Encourage  private  enter- 
prise cooperatives,  providing  easy  credit  and 
more  economic  buying  and  selling  systems. 

6.  Seeds  and  crops:  Develop  and  spread 
more  productive  seed  strains;  e.g.,  hybrid 
corn,  various  strains  of  which  have  been 
developed  in  various  covmtrles  with  U.S. 
foundation  help,  and  scored  great  suc- 
cesses— in  India.  Mexico,  Thailand,  etc.  En- 
courage the  principle  of  multlcropplng;  l.e., 
end  the  tyranny  of  the  one-crop  economy 
(Thailand,  which  was  a  rice  country,  now 
has  hybrid  corn  as  well,  resulting  in  Thai- 
land becoming  the  fourth  largest  corn  ex- 
porting country  in  the  world). 

7.  Weed  and  pest  controls:  This  notion. 
pace  Rachel  Carson,  needs  to  be  spread  far 
more  widely,  by  better  education,  more  credit 
facilities,  greater  production.  Pesticides 
which  are  nontoxic  and  nonresldual  to 
warm-blooded  animals  or  humans  need  to 
be  developed  more  rapidly  than  at  present. 

8.  Planned  production  and  distribution  of 
resources  and  surpluses:  It  is  clear  that  the 
few  overproducers  of  food  must  i>ool  their 
resources  for  a  planned  export  program. 
The  problems  of  planning,  politics,  and  or- 
ganization must  be  overcome.  Also  the 
problem  of  payment — very  few  of  the  grain- 
importing  countries  are  able  to  pay  In 
dollars. 

9.  Fertilizers:  Chemical  fertilizers  can  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  Increase  world 
food  production.  PAO  ezi>erlment8  have 
shown  the  sensational  Improvements  in  out- 
put they  have  caused — even  without  any 
other  Improvements  in  farming  methods; 
e.g.,  Turkey:  wheat  jrield  increased  by  73 
percent  per  hectare,  returning  to  farmer 
2.5  times  what  he  spent  on  the  chemical. 
Lebanon:  wheat  yield  increased  101  percent, 
giving  7  times  gain  In  value.  Likewise  in 
other  countries  and  with  other  crops. 

FAO  report  on  Its  trials:  "The  average  re- 
sponse [to  the  most  economic  treatments 
of  fertilizer,  holding  everything  else  steady], 
for  all  countries,  crops  and  seasons  was  74 
percent  Increase  In  yield." 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS   OF  THE   89TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
stimulating  column  is  published  in  ttie 
Washigton  Post  this  morning,  written 
by  Joseph  Kraft,  entitled  "Agenda  for 
the  Future." 

Mr.  Kraft  points  out  that  once  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  ad- 
journs, all  the  problems  of  the  United 
States  will  not  have  been  solved,  and  that 
starting  next  year  we  in  Congress  have 
an  important  oversight  role  to  play,  as 
was  pointed  out  earlier  by  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

In  connection  with  the  oversight  func- 
tion, the  vast  Federal  bureaucracy  is 
badly  in  need  of  overhauling.  We  need 
to  see  to  it  that  the  large  number  of  laws 


which  we  have  enacted  are  properly  ad- 
ministered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Ribicoff]  is  recognized.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection.  Interestingly  enough,  my 
speech  is  addressed  exactly  to  the  point 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  now 
making. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Connecticut  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to  me  for 
not  to  exceed  1  minute? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  pro- 
vided that  in  doing  so  I  shall  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  written  by 
Mr.  Kraft  points  out  that  not  only  the 
Federal  Government  but  also  State  and 
local  governments'  activities  must  be 
coordinated  with  the  Government  of  the 
Great  Society.  I  believe  that  the  article 
is  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  Sen- 
ators. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Ribicoff]  for  the  speech 
he  is  about  to  make  on  this  same  sub- 
ject, which  I  am  sure  will  contribute  a 
great  deal  of  light  to  a  situation  with 
which  I  believe  Congress  should  be  con- 
cerning itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Agenda   for   the  Fttttbe 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

The  staggering  accomplishments  of  Con- 
gress in  the  last  2  years  have  not,  as  some 
seem  to  Imagine,  wiped  clear  the  agenda  of 
the  future.  On  the  contrary,  the  congres- 
sional actions  have  served  to  define  new  goals. 

In  particular.  If  only  to  smooth  the  way 
for  the  programs  just  adopted,  there  will  have 
to  be  a  major  Improvement  in  bureaucratic 
performance  at  the  Federal,  State  and  loca). 
levels. 

At  the  Federal  level,  the  principal  problem 
is  what  is  known  as  hardening  of  the  cate- 
gories. Despite  rapidly  changing  problems, 
powerful  bureaucratic  corps  with  connec- 
tions in  Congress  and  the  public  at  large  tend 
to  do  year  after  year  exactly  what  they  were 
doing  In  the  past.  For  example,  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  because  It  grew  up  as  a  placement 
agency  for  white  high  school  graduates,  has 
almost  completely  Ignored  the  central  prob- 
lem of  emplo3anent — jobs  for  Negro  dropouts. 

In  the  past,  the  Federal  Government  has 
net  this  bureaucratic  problem  by  tearing  up 
and  building  anew.  Thus,  because  no  exist- 
^g  unit  of  Government  Is  addressed  pri- 
marily to  the  problems  of  the  cities,  a  new 
I^partment  of  Urban  Affairs  has  flnaUy  been 
created. 
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As  that  example  suggests,  however,  the 
emergence  of  new  problems  far  outrxins  the 
speed  of  Congress  in  setting  up  new  depart- 
ments. The  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
represents  a  shadow  of  the  past,  not  a  model 
for  the  future. 

The  model  for  the  futvire,  on  the  con- 
trary. Is  the  poverty  program  that  groups 
personnel  from  many  departments  in  tem- 
porary alliance  for  meeting  specific  prob- 
lems. But  to  make  this  technique  of  tem- 
porary merger  effective,  the  walls  that  segre- 
gate bureaucratic  corps  will  have  to  be 
broken  down.  Personnel  policies  and  pay 
scales  wlU  have  to  be  reworked  so  as  to  foster 
a  continuous  process  whereby  different  agen- 
cies are  always  and  easily  moving  in  and  out 
of  cooperative  relationships  with  one  an- 
other. 

At  the  local  level,  the  difficulty  Is  some- 
what similar.  Units  of  city,  town,  and 
county  government  have  grown  up  along 
lines  that  complicate  the  approach  to  pres- 
ent problems. 

Segregation  in  schools,  for  example,  is  en- 
trenched rather  than  eased  by  the  pattern 
of  maintaining  separate  educational  author- 
ities in  the  cities  and  suburbs  that  comprise 
a  single  metropolitan  district.  A  principal 
obstacle  to  the  Federal  program  for  clearing 
up  polluted  rivers  and  streams,  to  cite  an- 
other case,  has  been  the  multitude  of  local 
agencies  Involved.  That  pattern  repeats  it- 
self In  virtually  every  modem  problem  from 
natural  beauty  to  taxes.  Sooner  or  later,  ac- 
cordingly, there  Is  going  to  have  to  come  a 
massive  administrative  reapportionment  at 
the  local  levels. 

Logically,  State  goverrunents  should  be  the 
beneficiary  of  the  changes  impending  at  the 
Federal  and  local  levels.  The  States  are  not 
only  large  enough  as  units,  or  working  In 
compact,  to  deal  effectively  with  most  mod- 
ern problems.  They  are  also  the  traditional 
counterweight  against  the  Increase  in  Fed- 
eral authority  that  is  bound  to  come  with 
a  growth  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

But  the  States  have  long  been  the  weakest 
link  in  the  chain  of  government.  Almost 
universally.  State  officials  are  paid  less,  and 
are  of  lower  caliber,  than  city  and  Federal 
authorities  vrtth  comparable  responsibilities. 
State  legislatures  tend  to  be  part-time  af- 
fairs, heavily  mortgaged  to  commercial  and 
industrial  Interests. 

It  Is  a  question  even  now  whether  the 
States  have  the  administrative  capacity  to 
handle  effectively  some  of  the  bvirdens 
thrust  upon  them  by  the  congressional  action 
of  the  last  2  years.  The  new  education  act, 
for  example,  obliges  State  goverrunents  to 
pass  on  local  plans  for  using  Federal  funds  to 
improve  school  conditions  in  impoverished 
neighborhoods  or  regions.  But  there  are 
some  States  that  do  not  even  have  a  commis- 
sioner of  education,  not  to  mention  a  bu- 
reaucracy competent  to  examine  a  major 
educational  program. 

To  be  sure,  the  measures  necessary  to  im- 
prove the  caliber  of  govenmaent  have  none  of 
the  appeal  and  sweep  that  has  marked  the 
President's  program  during  the  last  2  years. 
They  involve  consolidating  gains  more  than 
breaking  new  ground.  But  for  all  of  that, 
there  is  plenty  to  do.  Far  from  being  bare, 
the  agenda  of  the  future  is  already  black 
with  important  items. 


ERNEST  J.  CARUN 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  notice  that  Calendar  No.  894, 
H.R.  2303,  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides 


of  the  aisle,  and  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  its  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
2303)  for  the  relief  of  Ernest  J.  Carlin, 
reported  without  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  aslc  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  908) ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

pxniPosE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  add  to  the  leave  amoxint  of  Ernest  J. 
Carlin,  a  post  office  employee,  133  hours  of 
annual  leave  which  through  sulminlstratlve 
error  was  not  credited  to  his  leave  account. 
The  bin  would  further  bar  the  cash  pa3rment 
for  any  of  the  leave  referred  to  In  the  bill 
which  would  remain  unused  In  the  event  that 
the  beneficiary  might  die  or  leave  the  Federal 
service. 


"HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  IKE"  CELEBRA- 
TION. TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California,  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  14  last,  I  had  the  honor  to  speak 
at  the  "Happy  Birthday,  Ike"  Republi- 
can Dinner  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  portion  of  the 
remarks  which, I  made  at  that  dinner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Proud  HxarrACE — An  Opporttjnitt  fob  the 

Future 

Tonight  Republicans  gather  all  across 
America  to  honor  a  man  who  has  given 
a  lifetime  of  service  to  his  country,  and, 
to  the  cause  of  freemen.  As  the  success- 
ful leader  of  a  grand  alliance  of  free  na- 
tions which  emerged  victorious  from  a  bloody 
conflict  convulsing  almost  all  the  globe,  as 
the  architect  of  a  peacetime  combination  of 
Western  nations  Intent  on  standing  together 
to  face  new  dangers  from  Soviet  imperial- 
ism, as  head  of  a  great  American  univer- 
sity, as  Chief  Executive  of  our  beloved  Re- 
public for  eight  splendid,  constructive  and 
happy  years,  and  now  in  an  active  retirement, 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple, and  by  the  deeds  of  his  lifetime.  Il- 
lustriously has  tjrplfied  the  best  that  Is  In 
American  life.  Duty,  service,  country:  those 
are  the  watchwords  of  this  gallant  man  whose 
75th — diamond  Jubilee — birthday  we  cele- 
brate this  evening.  Our  best  wishes  go  also 
to  his  devoted  vrtfe  of  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury, Mrs.  Mamie  Eisenhower,  who  captured 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people  during  her 
8  years  In  the  White  House. 

Dvirlng  Ike's  administration,  we  sought,  as 
our  1960  Republican  platform  forthrlghtly 
said,  "to  seciure  the  free  Institutions  of  our 
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Nation  against  every  peril,  to  hearten  and 
fortify  the  love  of  freedom  everywhere  In 
the  world,  and  to  achieve  a  Just  peace  for 
all  of  anxious  humanity."  That  is  what  our 
Nation,  with  considerable  success,  labored  to 
accomplish  under  his  leadership.  In  his 
tenure  of  office,  we  marked  milestones  of 
accomplishment.  We  stood  fast  to  forestall 
aggression  and  Communist  strangulation  of 
Berlin.  As  the  storms  approached,  we  stood 
fast  in  the  Formosa  Straits,  in  Lebanon,  in 
Guatemala,  and  in  southeast  Asia.  Eisen- 
hower acted  with  dispatch.  In  all  those 
distant  lands,  where  Red  aggression  was  on 
the  move,  we  demonstrated  a  determination 
and  firmness  to  help  free  peoples  remain 
free.  America  used  her  strength  to  seek  a 
just  and  decent  peace  to  which  good  men 
In  all  ages  have  aspired. 

That  is  what  our  Nation  did  under  Elsen- 
hower, as  we  worked  to  further  a  mutual 
security  program  of  economic  help  and  tech- 
nical assistance,  to  establish  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  to  create  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Bank,  to  originate  the  International 
Development  Association,  and  to  Implement 
and  expand  the  food  for  peace  program. 
That  is  what  we  stood  for  in  his  proposal 
to  use  atoms  for  peace.  We  followed  a 
doctrine  that  compassion,  the  teaching  of 
self-help  to  those  less  fortunate  than  we. 
could  aid  the  cause  of  freemen  and  free 
nations.  We  believe  In  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  interdepend- 
ence of  our  allies.  Elsenhower  built  this 
country's  defensive  might  to  a  high  point, 
unparalleled  in  history.  He  sought  peace 
through  strength.  He  sought  peace  through 
assistance  to  the  humble  and  the  lowly,  to 
those  lands,  some  newly  emerging,  strug- 
gling to  keep  their  own  independence  and 
their  own  liberty.  Under  Elsenhower,  we 
did  these  things,  because  we  believed  that 
American  self-interest  here  was  simply  a 
reflection  of  the  self-interest  of  all  human- 
ity, as  they  have  continued  their  halting 
Journey  on  this  earth. 

What    Eisenhower     and    the     Republican 
Party  stood  for  then,  and  what  we  must 
stand  for  now.  If  we  are  to  deserve  the  faith 
of  the  people.  Is  blest  Illustrated  In  our  1960 
platform,   written   after   8   years   of   Repub- 
lican responsibility  for  America's  affairs.    We 
looked   ahead,   earnestly   desiring   that   our 
party  might  truly  help  to  build,  in  our  gen- 
eration, a  better  America  and  a  better  world. 
Our  Republican  gospel  called  for  support 
of   the  United   Nations;   for  making  known 
our  desire  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace  as 
we  did  in  Ike's  creating  an  agency  to  study 
the  problem  and  the  possibility  of  arms  con- 
trol   and    multilateral   disarmament,    under 
dependable   controls:    for    "an   early   agree- 
ment by  all  nations  to  forgo  nuclear  tests 
in   the  atmosphere,   and   the  suspension  of 
other  tests  as  verification  techniques  permit." 
as  we  did   when   we   approved   the   nuclear 
test  ban  treaty,  after  long,  patient  years  of 
neofotlatlon  which  Elsenhower  began  In  his 
early   White   House   days:    for   the   peaceful 
use  of   Antarctica    as   we  did   when   we  ap-- 
proved  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  negotiated  in 
its  entirety  by  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. 

Our  Republican  commitments,  in  those 
days,  called  for  broadened  cultural  and  tech- 
nical exchanges  between  the  nations  of  the 
world.  This,  too.  Republicans  have  sup- 
ported, as  they  supported  Eisenhower's  pro- 
posals by  which  the  military  and  economic 
resources  of  free  nations  have  been  mustered 
to  deter  or  to  combat  the  constant  maraud- 
ing and  attempted  encroachment  by  totali- 
tarian communism.  Republicans  approved 
the  resolution  of  ratification  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development  engineered  by 
Elsenhower  in  the  closing  days  of  his  second 
term.  So,  too.  with  expanded  reciprocal 
trade  among  free  countries. 


In  domestic  fields,  such  as  labor-manage- 
ment reform,  enforcement  of  the  law,  ex- 
panded social  security  and  minimum  wage 
coverage,  aid  to  education.  Republicans  stood 
together,  under  the  leadership  of  Ike. 

The  Republican  Party  was  founded  be- 
cause It  sought  to  preserve  the  Union,  not 
to  dismantle  It.  We  resolved,  in  the  1860'8. 
as  we  need  to  reaffirm  now,  that  ours  is  one 
Nation,  under  God  and  that  we  can  best 
serve  the  cause  of  her  perpetuation  by  being 
a  truly  national  party,  seeking  to  serve  the 
national  Interest,  unswervingly  committed  to 
solving,  or  to  trying  to  solve,  the  needs  of 
the  many,  rather  than  those  of  the  few. 

As  I  come  tonight  to  Ohio.  I  am  honored 
to  recall  another  American  hero,  who  com- 
bined, in  his  public  career  and  in  his  pri- 
vate life,  devotion  and  courage,  and  who 
gallantly  served  his  State,  his  country,  and 
his  party.  The  late  Robert  A.  Taft  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  national  interest.  His  was  a 
refreshing  zeal  for  the  public  welfare  and  for 
correcting  wrongs  which  plagued  our  society. 
He  believed  in  fair  play. 

I  recall  this  evening,  for  example,  how 
Robert  Taft's  brave  leadership  prevented 
railway  workers  from  being  drafted  Into  the 
Army  because  they  sought  to  exercise  an 
American  right,  the  right  to  strike.  You  will 
recall  Robert  Taft's  pioneer  efforts  on  behalf 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  so  that  American 
youth,  regardless  of  the  State  In  which  they 
happened  to  live,  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  develop  their  own  potential  to  the  fullest. 
We  can  all  recall  this  evening  the  work  of 
this  Republican  htmianltarian  on  behalf  of 
decent  housing  for  lower  income  p)eople  In 
our  cities,  and  on  behalf  of  an  equitable  bal- 
ance in  the  conduct  of  labor-management  re- 
lations. 

Bob  Taft  was  uniquely  qualified  for  any 
office  he  ever  sought.  He  demonstrated  that 
fact  in  the  service  and  the  leadership  he  so 
long  gave  to  our  party  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

President  Eisenhower.  In  "Mandate  for 
Change,"  his  book  on  his  first  term  in  office, 
noted  in  his  diary  on  February  7,  1953:  "Sen- 
ator Taft  has  been  the  model  of  cheerful 
and  effective  cooperation."  He  recalls  that 
Senator  Taft  and  he  "worked  together  to  re- 
build unity  in  the  Republican  Party  and  to 
put  through  legislation  we  both  felt  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare  of  the  country." 

He  recalls  that — "In  some  things  I  found 
him  unexpectedly  'liberal,'  specifically  in  his 
attitudes  on  old-age  pensions,  school  aid.  and 
public  housing — attitudes,  incidentals,  which 
were  miles  away  from  those  of  some  self- 
described  'Taft  stalwarts.'  One  day  after  a 
legislative  leaders  meeting,  he  walked  Into 
my  office  to  continue  the  discussion. 

•'  'You  know.  I  hate  Federal  bureaucracy." 
he  said.  'The  best  way  I  can  think  of  to 
combat  its  growth  and  at  the  same  time 
help  people  would  be  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  pay  a  fiat  fee  to  the  States  for 
every  child  In  school,  and  automatically  to 
send  out  a  monthly  pension  check,  also  of  a 
fixed  amount,  to  every  man  and  woman  who 
reached  the  age  of  65.' 

"When  I  heard  these  things,  I  had  to 
chuclile.  Why,  Bob.  with  those  views  you're 
twice  as  liberal  as  I  am.  How  did  you  ever 
come  to  be  called  a  conservative?' 

"  'Oh,  you  know  how  it  is,'  he  replied.  'A 
label  like  that  gets  applied  to  you,  and  after- 
wards you  Just  have  to  live  with  It.'  " 

On  Senator  Taft's  passing.  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower  sadly  wrote: 

"I  could  not  help  feeling  that  with  the 
loss  of  Senator  Taft — with  his  dedication  to 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  Party,  his 
determination  that  the  Republicans  would 
act  virtually  as  a  unit  under  the  leadership 
of  the  President,  his  towering  stature  in  the 
Senate — the  party,  and,  more  Importantly, 
the  Nation  had  suffered  a  blow  which  would 
be  felt  for  a  long  time,  a  loss  which  possibly 
could  never  be  made  good." 


Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  Robert  Taft 
were  not  splinter  Republicans.  They  were 
Republicans  working  for  the  common  good 
of  all,  following  the  forward-looking  Lincoln 
theme.  "Think  anew,  act  anew." 

But  this  is  past,  and  now,  we,  you  and  I, 
and  all  Americans  who  want  to  further  a 
two-party  system  to  promote  freedom  in  this 
land,  must  face  the  future.  These  Eisen- 
hower meetings  are  designed  to  serve  as  an 
opportunity  for  a  rebirth  of  the  Republlcaa 
Party.  In  urbah  America,  and  in  the  small 
towns  across  this  land,  there  are  needs  which 
must  be  met  at  either  the  local,  State,  or 
Federal  level,  whichever  may  be  most  ap- 
propriate, if  we  are  to  continue  our  forward 
progress  as  a  free  society. 

While  the  unemployment  rate  Is  lower 
than  it  has  been,  the  fact  is  that  millions 
of  Americans  are  still  without  work,  and 
millions  more,  as  our  advanced  Industrial  so- 
ciety becomes  increasingly  complicated,  may 
face  unemployment  unless  they  receive  the 
education  and  training  so  necessary  for  sur- 
vival In  this  technological  age. 

Water  is  no  longer  a  problem  solely  to  the 
arid  West  from  which  I  come.  Now  it  Is  a 
problem  in  the  urban  centers  of  the  East  and 
Midwest  as  well.  An  ever-dwindling  water 
supply  threatens  our  households,  our  farms, 
and  our  industries. 

Air  pollution  hovers  over  oxu  cities.  The 
needless  pollution  of  our  rivers  and  streams 
can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Tensions  be- 
tween citizens  of  different  ethnic  and  racial 
origins  remain.  We  need  painstakingly  to 
labor  for  their  relaxation  and  their  removal. 
Meanwhile,  I  feel  compelled  to  observe  that 
civil  wrongs  do  not  strengthen  civil  rights. 
Respect  for  law  and  order,  by  all  our  people, 
in  every  part  of  our  land  must  be  main- 
tained, and  the  same  standards  must  be  uni- 
formly applied. 

How  will  we  provide  useful  work  for  mil- 
lions of  young  Americans  who  will  Join  our 
work  force  this  year,  and  In  those  foUowmg, 
as  a  result  of  the  high  birth  rate  after  the 
Second  World  War?  How  will  we  encourage 
people  to  live  as  neighbors  under  our  free 
American  system,  and  work  together  in  har- 
mony regardless  of  diverse  origin?  How  will 
we  best  provide  the  decent  housing  and  the 
decent  education  which  the  late  Bob  Taft 
envisioned  for  us  all?  Doles  will  not  solve 
such  dilemmas.  Neither  will  turning  our 
backs  on  such  problems.  Neither  will  lll- 
advlsed  schemes  like  federally  sponsored 
rent  subsidies,  which,  incidentally,  most  Re- 
publicans in  the  Congress  opposed  when  they 
came  before  us  not  too  long  ago. 

What  can  be  done  to  help  solve  these  mod- 
ern day  dilemmas  which  demand  solution? 
One  thing  will  be  a  relnvlgoratlon  of  the 
Republican  Party  where  Ideas  will  be  wel- 
come, and  where  all  citizens,  high  and  low, 
will  be  encouraged  to  Join  our  ranks.  By 
1968.  half  of  the  American  people  will  be 
under  25  years  of  age.  If  there  Is  to  be  a 
Republican  future  and,  Indeed,  a  futiire  for 
this  country,  then  we — as  a  party — need  to 
attract  the  yoxmg  to  our  banner.  Once 
again,  from  every  part  of  our  society,  fron 
every  rung  of  the  economic  ladder,  fron 
every  race  and  faith,  must  come  new  Repub- 
licans, eager  to  follow  a  forward  looking 
Lincoln-Elsenhower  creed. 

There  Is  a  need  for  a  thorough  rethinkicg 
of  the  social  legislation  which  has  largely 
existed  and  grown  since  the  early  1930's. 
Thought,  direction,  purpose,  leadership,  and 
a  willingness  to  Inspire  people  to  help  eaciJ 
other,  and  to  help  themselves,  Is  what  Is 
needed,  if  we  are  truly  to  meet  the  pllgb' 
which  faces  xis  In  the  slums  and  In  th» 
clogged  streets  of  this  last  third  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

There  rre  some  In  our  party  who  not  only 
object  to  any  Federal  Government  concerE 
with  the  needs  of  people,  but  who  refuse  to 
concede  the  duty  of  any  level  of  governmer.: 
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to  deal  with  them.  This  zealous  handfxU 
objects  to  any  efforts  which  reasonable  peo- 
ple might  want  to  make  so  that  man  might 
live  a  better  life  on  this  earth.  The  same 
group  which  has  reviled  the  beloved  Elsen- 
hower for  his  views  would  abuse  Bob  Taft 
for  what  he  tried  to  do  in  tlie  fields  of  hous- 
ing and  education  for  his  fellow  Americans. 
Theirs  is  the  ugly  dogma  of  obstruction.  It 
has  no  place  in  the  party  which  Lincoln  and 
Eisenhower  and  Taft  sought  to  build. 

This  group  usually  demands  that  our  two 
parties  have  a  reallnement,  shifting  all  so- 
called  liberals  into  the  Democratic  Party  and 
all  so-called  conservatives  Into  the  Republi- 
can Party.  It  would  be  a  tragic  thing  for 
our  country  and  for  our  party  if  such  a  re- 
allnement were  to  occur.  We  cannot  have, 
in  America,  class  pitted  against  class,  race 
against  race,  or  the  poor  against  the  rich. 
The  best  answer  to  this  unrealistic  demand 
came  from  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  in  his  lec- 
tures at  Princeton  several  years  ago: 

"These  impractical  theorists  •  •  •  want 
to  drive  all  the  moderates  and  liberals  out 
of  the  Republican  Party  and  have  the  re- 
mainder Join  forces  with  the  conservative 
groups  of  the  South.  Then  they  would  have 
everything  neatly  arranged  indeed.  The 
Democratic  Party  would  be  the  liberal-to- 
ndlcal  party.  The  Republican  Party  v/ould 
be  the  conservative-to-reactlonary  party. 
The  results  would  be  neatly  arranged  too. 
The  Republicans  would  lose  every  election, 
and  the  Democrats  would  win  every  election. 
It  may  be  a  perfect  theory  but  It  would  re- 
sult in  a  one-party  system."  By  and  large, 
:he  overwhelming  majority  of  Republicans 
seek  to  resolve  our  problems  by  application 
of  commonsense.  Intelligence,  energy,  and 
compassion.  One  of  my  Republican  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  aptly  expressed  this 
view  when  he  said  that  Republicans,  tradi- 
tionally, have  been  conservative  in  their 
thinking  and  liberal  In  their  hearts.  This 
is  a  pretty  good  description  of  the  thinking 
process  which  motivated  Abe  Lincoln,  Dwight 
Eisenhower,  and  Bob  Taft.  And  it  represents 
a  pretty  sound  guide  for  all  of  us,  the  across- 
the-board  Republicans  In  our  land. 

Republicans,  ours  Is  a  proud  partisan 
heritage.  More  important,  ours  Is  a  great 
opportunity  and  a  greater  challenge.  The 
future  of  our  Republic  greatly  rests  on  the 
future  which  we — you  and  I — make  of  the 
Grand  Old  Party. 


LOS  ANGELES  DODGERS — SUPERB 
WORLD  SERIES  CHAMPIONS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  last  several  weeks,  I  have  exchanged 
some  correspondence  with  that  great 
American  baseball  leader,  Walter  O'Mal- 

ley. 

On  this  occasion,  I  salute  the  World 
Series  champions,  the  Los  Angeles  Dodg- 
ers, who  captured  the  fancy  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  they  became  champions 
•ast  week. 

The  famous  Horace  Greeley  advice 
that  young  men  should  go  West  for  bet- 
ter opportunity  was  uttered  when  base- 
ball, like  the  preponderance  of  the  Na- 
tion's population,  was  largely  anchored 
?ast  of  the  Mississippi.  During  the  sev- 
eral subsequent  decades,  circumstances 
have  changed,  as  the  sports  world  noted 
last  week. 

Look  presently  at  the  record.  Cali- 
'Ornia  is  first  in  population  and  for  the 
third  time  in  7  years  at  the  top  in  our 
^tional  sport.  The  fact  is,  since  the 
westward  migration  began,  California 
professional  baseball  teams  have  been 
first  in  the  National  League  on  four  dif- 


ferent occasions.  San  Francisco,  par- 
enthetically, has  not  fared  too  badly, 
although  the  Giants  cannot  match  Los 
Angeles'  Dodgers  in  glory. 

From  sixth  place  last  year  to  the  head 
of  the  hit  parade  this  fall  is  a  soul-satis- 
fying experience  for  both  the  Los  Angeles 
team  and  the  fans  of  southern  Califor- 
nia. Undoubtedly,  this  recovery  shows 
tiie  rehabilitating  effects  of  our  salubri- 
ous climate,  but  it  stands  also  for  a 
supreme  team  effort,  topped  off  by  as 
effective  and  superb  a  pitching  staff  as 
baseball  has  ever  seen. 

With  the  world  championship  banner 
again  flying  over  Chavez  Ravine,  I  con- 
gratulate Walter  O'Malley  and  his  re- 
surgent, never-say-die  Dodgers.  This 
magnificent  ball  club  won  because  It  re- 
fused to  lose.  The  World  Series  was 
a  great  thrill  to  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  watched  the  games  on  television. 

In  the  spirit  of  California's  slogan — 
men  to  match  our  mountains — I  ex- 
changed communications  with  Mr. 
O'Malley  as  the  regular  season  ended 
and  the  championship  series  got  under- 
way. His  messages  to  me  portrayed  the 
confidence  of  an  owner  bold  enough  to 
follow  Horace  Greeley's  injunction  with 
a  transcontinental  jump  from  the  heights 
of  Brooklyn  to  the  Pacific  shores.  I  echo 
the  emotions  of  California  devotees  of 
our  Nation's  leading  pastime  when  I  say: 
Long  may  the  championship  banner  wave 
on  the  far  side  of  the  Rockies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  correspond- 
ence between  myself  and  Mr.  O'Malley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

September  27.  1965. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kitchei,, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Would  you  Jointly  represent  me  in  extend- 
ing an  Invitation  to  the  President  to  attend 
the  World  Series  at  Dodger  stadium.  Some 
folks  think  that  this  is  iffy  but  we  have 
confidence. 

Walter  P.  O'Malley, 
President,   Los  Angeles  Dodgers. 

September  28,1965. 
Mr.  Walter  O'Malley,  i 

President.  Los  Angeles  Dodgers, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  i 

Dear  Walter:  With  the  Inexorable  move- 
ment of  the  sun — and,  considering  the  sched- 
ule for  the  remainder  of  the  nearly  finished 
season,  of  the  moon — through  the  heavens, 
California's  prospects  for  playing  host  to  the 
National  League  portion  of  this  year's  world 
series  are  increasingly  bright  to  the  point 
where  all  sports  followers  in  our  State  can  be 
delighted  that  westward  migration  finally 
affected  baseball. 

As  a  native  son,  I  am  especially  proud 
that  the  laws  of  probability  make  it  virtually 
certain  one  of  our  great  cities  will  be  the 
locale  for  some  of  the  crucial  championship 
engagements.  But  those  very  same  laws 
strengthen  my  innate  sense  of  caution  when 
it  comes  to  extending  an  invitation  at  this 
moment  to  the  President  to  attend  one  of 
the  contests. 

Of  course,  I  would  be  most  happy  to  Join 
in  asking  the  Chief  Executive^  warm  up  his 
airplane  for  a  trip  to  witnes^  a  game,  but 
I  do  feel  I  would  be  In  a  be^er  position  to 
suggest  a  destination  to  his  pilot  if  I  waited 
Just   a   bit   longer.     Prom   glancing   at   the 


sports   pages,  I  note  It  should   be   possible 
very  shortly  to  make  firm  travel  plans. 
With  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Los  Angeles.  Calif., 

October  4,  1965. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington  D.C.: 

Re  your  letter  of  the  28th— "Oh  ye  of  little 
faith" — will  you  attend  LAX  games? 

Walter  F.  O'Mallet. 


October  5,  1965. 
Walter  F.  O'Malley, 
Los  Angeles  Dodgers, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

Hot  Senate  contest  will  keep  me  busy  field- 
ing hard  drives  in  legislative  league  and 
deny  me  pleasure  of  Joining  you  in  relishing 
reward  from  your  unbounded  confidence  in 
resilient  team.  Hearty  congratulations  on 
cliff-hanging  season  finish  which  I  trust  fore- 
shadows disappoints  for  Twins  commensurate 
with  anguish  administered  Yankee  invaders 
2  years  ago. 

Thomas  H.  Kdchel, 

U.S.  Senator. 


A  PERSPECTIVE  ON  REORGA- 
NIZATION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  Federal 
Government  is  now  the  biggest  going 
concern  in  the  United  States.  Congress 
will  vote  nearly  $118  billion  in  appropri- 
ations— the  largest  increase  in  any  one 
year  since  the  Korean  war.  The  Federal 
Government  employs  more  than  2.5  mil- 
lion people  and  is  under  constant  pres- 
sure to  become  still  larger. 

We  have  initiated  a  vast  number  of 
new  programs  this  year — programs  that 
for  the  most  part  were  long  overdue  and 
designed  to  meet  urgent  needs  in  Ameri- 
can society.  But  let  there  be  njb  mistake 
about  it:  the  crucial  test  of  th^uccess  of 
our  efforts  is  yet  to  come.  Our  programs 
will  stand  or  fall  on  the  basis  of  their 
administration — the  strength  of  their  or- 
ganization—the abilities  of  their  lead- 
ers. 

We  have  merely  given  the  "go  ahead" 
signal.  These  new  programs — if  they 
meet  real  needs  and  solve  true  problems — 
should  and  will  be  expanded.  It  is  our 
job  in  Congress  to  insure  not  only  that 
the  programs  are  responsive  to  demands, 
but  equally  as  important,  to  make  sure 
that  not  $1  is  wasted  on  inefficiency. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  a  strong, 
certain  executive  structure  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  determines  whether 
its  leaders  can  perform  eflBciently — or  at 
all.  It  determines  whether  there  will  be 
economy — or  waste. 

Before  this  session  of  Congress  ad- 
journs, Mr.  President,  it  is  worthwhile  to 
take  a  closer  look  at  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  1965  toward  trimming  and  tail- 
oring the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment into  an  eflBcient,  modern  mecha- 
nism. Such  a  review  is  as  valuable  for 
the  disorder  it  shows  as  for  the  order. 

In  terms  of  overall  achievement,  the 
89th  Congress  has  already  become  a  his- 
toric session,  one  that  has  earned  the 
title  of  "the  Congress  of  Accomplish- 
ment," and  I  am  proud  to  have  served  in 
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It.  Together,  we  have  made  notable 
progress  toward  the  goals  of  the  Great 
Society — in  civil  rights,  education,  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  medical  care  for  our 
older  citizens,  regional  development,  im- 
provement of  our  cities,  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities, and  elsewhere. 

But  we  recognize  that  the  goals  of  the 
Great  Society  cannot  be  achieved  by  leg- 
islation alone.  Laws  can  only  point  the 
way;  as  President  Johnson  has  said  of 
the  Great  Society. 

It  win  not  be  the  gift  of  government  or 
the  creation  of  presidents.  It  will  require  o^ 
every  American  for  many  generations,  both 
faith  in  the  destination  and  the  fortitude  to 
make  the  journey.  Like  freedom  itself,  it  will 
always  be  challenge  and  not  fulfillment. 

As  Amitai  Etzioni.  of  the  Center  for 
Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral 
Sciences  at  Stanford  University,  pointed 
out  in  the  Washington  Post  of  October  3 : 

Passing  a  bill  does  not  assure  Federal  ac- 
tion and  Federal  action,  even  If  taken  may 
not  yield  the  expected  results.  •  •  •  Domes- 
tic policy  deserves  the  same  systematic  stra- 
tegic thought  that  our  military  policy  has. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Dr. 
Etzioni's  article  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  to  help  meet  the  critical  chal- 
lenges of  our  time  effectively  and  eco- 
nomically, we  carmot  afford  an  execu- 
tive branch  that  does  not  keep  pace  with 
the  floodtide  of  scientific,  economic,  so- 
cial, agricultural,  population,  and  urban 
growth.  It  is  the  executive  branch  that 
develops  plans  and  translates  laws  into 
action;  it  must  respond  fast  and  flexibly 
to  changing  circumstances,  or  we  will 
never  meet  the  challenge  of  the  1960's. 
The  governmental  machinery  of  the 
1950's  or  1940's — and.  in  some  cases,  even 
the  1900's — simply  cannot  handle  the 
Job. 

So  I  have  been  glad  to  enlist  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  war  on  waste.  The  peo- 
ple and  the  Congress  deserve  his  efforts 
to  guarantee  them  full  value  for  every 
dollar  spent.  That  effort  is  already  pay- 
ing dividends;  the  President  reported 
last  month  that  in  the  18  months  begin- 
ning January  1964,  civilian  government 
agencies  saved  more  than  $1.1  billion 
and  the  Defense  Department  more  than 
$5  bUllon. 

But  dollars-and-cents  savings  are  only 
one  measure  of  an  effective  executive 
branch.  They  are  important  but  not 
conclusive,  any  more  than  a  neat,  logical 
organization  chart  guarantees  an  effi- 
cient organization.  Government  agen- 
cies are  not  static,  inanimate,  and  ab- 
stract; they  are  living,  growing  groups 
of  people  with  histories,  habits,  and  even 
personalities  of  their  own.  Any  reor- 
ganization worth  talking  about  has  to 
consider  these  personal  qualities  too. 

For  organizational  arrangements  are 
not  neutral — we  do  not  organize  in  a 
vacuum.  Organization  is  one  way  of  em- 
phasizing one  program  over  another,  of 
ordering  priorities  among  many  com- 
peting policy  objectives.  Organizational 
arrangements  tend  to  give  some  interests 


and  perspectives  greater  weight  than 
others  in  the  councils  of  government,  in 
the  competition  for  resources. 

So,  when  we  talk  about  organizing  the 
executive  branch  of  Government,  we  are 
really  talking  about  making  sure  the 
Government  does  what  we  intended  it  to 
do  in  the  first  place.  When  Congress 
creates  a  new  agency  or  orders  up  a  new 
program,  it  expects  a  specific  policy  to  be 
carried  out,  along  specific  priority  lines. 
The  policy  determinations  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  should  properly  be 
built  into  the  organizational  structure  of 
Government.  Otherwise,  the  policy- 
makers may  lose  control  of  their  child  in 
its  infancy. 

No  single  blueprint  could  possibly  serve 
to  organize  every  part  of  the  executive 
branch.  In  the  past,  major  contribu- 
tions have  been  made  by  two  Hoover 
Commissions  and  the  Brownlow  Com- 
mission, but  we  cannot  leave  the  con- 
tinuing job  to  temporary  sf)ecial  groups. 
Frequent  reappraisal  of  the  Govern- 
ment's structure  is  essential  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  new  activities  and  the  care- 
ful pruning  of  old  ones.  The  task  of 
organizing  and  reorganizing  never  ends. 

Reorganizing  by  itself  cannot  guaran- 
tee the  goals  it  seeks  to  achieve:  better 
planning,  more  efficiency,  greater  econ- 
omy. Only  able  men  in  the  top  offices  of 
Government  can  do  that.  Structure  is 
no  substitute  for  men,  but  structural  im- 
provement can  improve  the  work  they 
do. 

In  looking  for  that  kind  of  structural 
Improvement,  we  should  keep  In  mind 
these  seven  basic  aims : 

First.  Fix  responsibility  for  decision 
and  action  on  department  and  agency 
heads,  as  individuals  accountable  to  the 
President  and  Congress,  rather  than  on 
colleagues,  subordinates,  or  committees. 

Second.  Stress  the  rule  that  responsi- 
bility attaches  individually  to  the  man 
in  charge  of  each  operation  at  every  level, 
from  the  White  House  to  the  depart- 
mental bureau. 

Third.  Give  each  executive  authority 
commensurate  with  his  responsibilities. 
plus  the  staff  and  other  resources  to  en- 
able him  to  exercise  It. 

Fourth.  Place  the  duty  of  coordination 
on  the  men  with  authority,  holding  them 
responsible  for  failure  to  consxilt  others 
or  consider  others'  responsibilities. 

Fifth.  Give  new  programs  enough 
high-level  autonomy  to  encourage  a  vig- 
orous beginning,  while  maintaining 
enough  contact  with  permanent  operat- 
ing units  to  avoid  governmental  isolation. 

Sixth.  Scrap  organizational  arrange- 
ments that  dilute  authority  or  blur  re- 
sponsibility, and  consolidate  related 
functions  unless  separate  programs 
might  benefit  from  competition. 

Seventh.  Adapt  organizational  ar- 
rangements to  the  special  needs  of  di- 
verse Federal  programs. 

We  often  hear  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  too  strong.  Preliminary 
studies  indicate,  however,  that  in  some 
instances  it  may  be  too  weak.  There 
are  major  Government  departments  that 
are  nothing  but  loose  holding  companies 
headed  by  officers  without  enough  au- 
thority to  really  run  them. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  First  of  all.  let  me 
compliment  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut for  the  magnificent  job  he  is  doing 
in  the  subcommittee  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee.  It  has  been  my 
high  pleasure  to  serve  with  him.  Our 
comradeship  goes  back  to  the  days  when 
we  were  both  serving  as  Governors  of 
our  respective  States. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  a  question. 
Does  he  not  find  that  the  organizational 
reports  of  committees  passed  In  former 
days,  while  they  were  good  reports,  have 
become  sort  of  passe,  and  that  there  is 
a  need  for  continual  authority  for  re- 
organization? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Hoover  Commissions  and  the 
Brownlow  Conmiission  did  good  jobs,  as 
far  as  they  went.  Since  the  Hoover 
Conunissions  and  the  Brownlow  Com- 
mission we  have  experienced  great 
changes — both  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment. Whether  one  disagrees  or  agrees, 
the  Government  has  grown  generally 
and  has  entered  into  many  fields.  There 
has  even  been  a  contention  that  we  are 
overloading  the  Government. 

I  feel,  as  the  Senator  does,  that  it  Is 
not  enough  for  the  Executive  or  for  the 
Congress  to  appoint  a  commission  to  do 
the  job  of  creating  proper  organization. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  a 
direct  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  the 
job  of  administering  the  programs  it 
passes  is  done  properly,  with  efficiency 
and  economy.  We  sit  here  day  after  day 
and  pass  many  measures.  We  pass  laws 
to  set  up  various  bureaus  and  agencies, 
but  we  take  little  account  of  the  over- 
lapping, how  they  should  work,  or  the 
duplication  of  effort.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  one  of  our  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities to  do  the  job  ourselves,  and  not 
wait  for  the  executive  branch  or  some 
commission  to  do  the  job  for  us.  The 
people  who  send  us  here  expect  that  we 
are  going  to  do  our  whole  job. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  do  so.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  is  a  very 
able  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization.  He  attends 
all  the  meetings,  does  all  his  work  con- 
scientiously, and  brings  background  and 
great  knowledge  to  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  know  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  will  make  his  contribution  to 
see  to  it  that  we  in  this  Congress  do  the 
job  we  are  supposed  to  do.  and  not  put 
it  on  someone  else's  shoulders. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Under  the  able  lead- 
ership and  guidance  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  I  do  not  think  we  can  go 
wrong. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  We  are  concerned 
with  the  fact  that  the  Government  has 
become  so  big  and  prolix  that  there  has 
been  confusion  at  times.  Liaison  be- 
tween the  various  agencies  has  become 
almost  impossible,  and  Congress  must  try 
to  alleviate  the  situation  as  rapidly  as  it 
can.  I  commend  the  Senator  for  lead- 
ing us  in  that  direction.  I  compliment 
him  for  what  he  has  already  done.  I  am 
not  unmindful  of  the  work  that  people  in 
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private  industry  and  Government  agen- 
cies have  done  in  that  regard. 

When  Congress  reconvenes  for  the  2d 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  does  the 
Senator  intend  to  delve  deeper  into  the 
question? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  my  inten- 
tion. I  have  been  asked  why  it  is  that 
in  the  closing  days  of  this  session  I  make 
this  type  of  speech.  Frankly,  this  is  a 
foundation  for  what  we  propose  to  do 
next  year.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  pre- 
sented to  the  people  so  much  legislation 
of  such  deep  import  that  I  fear  we  could 
very  well  develop  a  case  of  indigestion. 
Basically,  what  we  have  devised  in  the 
way  of  bills  and  legislation  is  good  and 
is  needed.  Some  laws  have  been  25  years 
in  the  making.  The  test  is  yet  to  come. 
Will  the  laws  work  and  how  well  will 
they  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
for  whom  they  were  passed,  and,  in  the 
final  analysis,  for  the  entire  country? 

I  do  not  believe  that  merely  passing 
bills  is  enough.  Our  job  is  to  follow  up, 
to  make  sure  that  what  we  have  passed 
brings  about  the  results  we  intend  to 
bring  about. 

We  must  eliminate  the  diffuse,  con- 
flicting, and  scattering  of  authority. 
We  should  know  who  has  the  authority 
and  responsibility;  and  he  who  has  the 
responsibility  and  authority  should  be 
given  the  power. 

I  have  said  It  time  and  time  again. 
I  said  it  in  our  committee.  I  said  it  in 
speeches,  and  I  say  on  the  floor  that  It  is 
not  enough  to  shrug  our  shoulders  and 
say  that  organization  is  a  job  for  the 
executive  branch.  I  believe  this  Is  a 
job  for  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  working  together.  I  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
share  in  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  want  the  Senator 
to  know  that  I  concur  in  many  things 
he  is  saying.  I  want  to  join  in  relieving 
some  of  the  diffusion. 

I  have  to  go  to  a  committee  meeting 
at  this  time.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot 
be  present  to  hear  the  discourse  and 
the  colloquy,  but  I  have  read  the  docu- 
ment. I  believe  the  Senator  has  hit  the 
problem  on  the  nose.  I  am  glad  I  was 
able  to  serve  with  him  on  the  committee. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Senator  has  chosen  to 
devote  himself  to  this  field,  because  he 
Is  eminently  correct  that  there  is  great 
need  for  a  consolidation  of  some  of  these 
functions,  and  elimination  of  the  con- 
flict that  exists  among  various  persons 
who  have  parallel  responsibility. 

At  this  moment  I  am  working  on  a  bill 
in  an  effort  to  do  something  for  people 
who  suffered  from  the  effects  of  Hurri- 
cane Betsy. 

First,  we  must  obtain  an  authoriza- 
tion, and  then  an  appropriation.  Then 
somebody  must  be  appointed  to  admin- 
ister it.  Then,  we  find  we  have  three 
persons  to  administer  it.  One  man  in 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  finds  some- 
where in  small  print  in  the  act  that 
there  was  reference  to  such  funds  as  may 
be  appropriated  by  Congress.  By  some 
Quirk  the  President  signs  the  approprl- 
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ation  prior  to  the  authorization  bill. 
Some  little  lawyer  In  some  department 
discovers  there  is  a  technicality  that 
frustrates  the  entire  administration. 

There  are  three  departments  willing 
to  agree,  and  one  will  not  agree.  Unless 
they  all  get  together  the  entire  program 
faUs. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  for  the  fine 
job  he  has  done  in  this  field. 

The  Senator  has  proved  that  he  can 
be  a  fine  Governor,  administrator,  and 
head  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  He  administered 
the  program.  He  has  proved  that  he  can 
legislate. 

The  Senator  said  that  perhaps  we  had 
a  case  of  indigestion  because  we  did  so 
much  legislating. 

We  passed  the  Social  Security  Act, 
which  is  the  most  significant  bill  of  this 
Congress.  It  was  my  privilege  to  manage 
that  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  recall  that  one  morning  we  met  and 
found  that  in  4  days  we  had  voted  on 
only  three  amendments.  We  decided  to 
go  into  business  and  move.  That  par- 
ticular morning,  in  90  minutes,  we  voted 
on  94  amendments.  I  believe  30  of  them 
were  amendments  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  proposed.  I  believe  that 
when  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  it  had 
more  amendments  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  than  any  other 
Senator  even  though  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  the  most  jimior  member  of 
the  committee.  It  should  be  that  way, 
because  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
knows  more  about  that  subject  than  any 
other  member  of  the  committee.  He  ad- 
ministered the  program,  and  he  under- 
stands it.  He  did  not  protest  about 
things  that  to  him  made  sense.  He 
proceeded  to  offer  amendments  to  laws 
that  made  sense  to  him  out  of  things 
that  were  incongruous  In  this  area. 

I  salute  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  the  fine  job  he  did.  I  am  glad  to  see 
him  devote  himself  to  this  subject.  He 
is  one  of  the  best  students  in  the  Senate. 
I  know  that  he  will  bring  us  a  great  num- 
ber of  helpful  suggestions.  He  has  sug- 
gested them  in  his  speech. 

There  were  a  great  number  of  laws. 
The  conference  report  was  50C  pages 
long,  and  amended  the  laws  in  a  myriad 
of  places.  Now  that  we  have  passed 
these  laws  we  should  get  into  the  mat- 
ter of  coordinating  them. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  gracious  statement. 

The  example  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  cites  points  up  another  prob- 
lem. It  is  commonly  thought  that  na- 
tionsd  policy  is  made  only  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
Actually,  policy,  on  a  day-to-day  basis, 
on  some  of  the  broadest  and*  most  basic 
issues.  Is  made  by  Individuate  far  down 
in  the  lower  echelons  of  the  bureaucracy. 
They  are  making  policy  in  their  decisions 
to  Members  of  Congress,  and  in  their 
rulings  and  their  decisions. 

The  social  security  law  that  the  Sen- 
ator talks  about  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
greatest  landmark  of  socia'  legislation 
ever  passed  by  Congress. 

Yet,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who 
mentioned  that  bill,  realizes  as  well  as  I 


do  that  we  must  work  on  that  bill  year 
in  and  year  out  to  make  sure  that  its 
weaknesses — both  substantive  and  or- 
ganizational— are  strengthened.  We 
must  solve  problems,  and  we  must  make 
sure,  if  something  needs  to  be  added,  that 
it  is  added. 

I  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  have 
served  on  the  Finance  Committee  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  other 
committee  members,  all  of  whom  are 
thoughtful,  hard-working  Senators  who 
come  to  hearings  and  come  to  executive 
sessions,  and  do  their  work  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  about  the 
Finance  Committee.  That  committee 
has  the  most  liberal  liberals,  the  most 
conservative  conservatives,  and  the  most 
moderate  moderates  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  In  the  overall  field 
of  reorganization,  the  89th  Congress  has 
compiled  a  record  that  is  a  start  but  not 
a  good  deal  more.  The  broadest  public 
attention  has  been  focussed  on  its  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  which  will 
give  the  communities  of  the  Nation  an 
official  voice  at  the  highest  levels  of 
Government  for  the  first  time.  This  was 
the  first  addition  to  the  President's 
Cabinet  since  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  was  formed  a 
dozen  years  ago. 

We  also  extended  the  President's  au- 
thority to  submit  reorganization  plans 
to  Congress  until  December  31,  1968. 
This  was  the  longest  extension  of  this 
kind  granted  any  President  since  1949. 
During  the  year,  the  President  sub- 
mitted five  reorganization  plans  to  Con- 
gress, and  all  of  them  went  into  effect. 
This  is  what  the  plans  accomplished: 
Plan  No.  1  placed  the  entire  Federal 
Customs  Service  on  a  career  basis,  re- 
placing 53  Presidential  appointees  with 
civil  servants.  Treasury  officials  esti- 
mated that  it  could  result  In  a  $9  million 
annual  saving. 

Plan  No.  2  established  a  new  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration, 
combining  in  a  single  agency  the 
Weather  Bureau,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  and  the  Central  Radio  Propaga- 
tion Laboratory.  Estimates  of  savings 
range  from  $1.8  to  $2.2  million. 

Plan  No.  3  transferred  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  all  Federal  loco- 
motive inspection  activities,  which  had 
been  operated  by  Presidential  appointees 
since  1911,  at  an  approximate  saving  of 
$170,000  a  year. 

Plan  No.  4  abolished  nine  obsolete  In- 
teragency committees,  transferring  their 
remaining  functions  to  existing  officials 
or  agencies,  at  a  saving  that  was  termed 
substantial. 

Plan  No.  5  eliminated  eight  advisory 
committees  attached  to  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foimdation  and  gave  the  Fovmda- 
tion  Director  Increased  authority  to  dele- 
gate his  growing  responsibilities. 

But  this  work,  however  useful,  has 
barely  scratched  the  surface  of  the  re- 
organization problem.  At  a  very  mini- 
mum today,  we  need  a  broad  and  strin- 
gent reworking  of  the  Federal  machinery 
that  attempts  to  deal  with  education, 
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transportation,  natural  resources,  en- 
vironmental science,  consumer  protec- 
tion, and  urban  and  community  develop- 
ment. Critical  problems  in  these  six 
areas — and  there  are  many  more — are 
simply  not  being  solved  today  because 
the  governmental  attack  on  them  is  con- 
fused, diffused,  and  disorganized. 

Take  education  as  a  classic  example. 
There  are  presently  no  less  than  42 
Federal  departments,  agencies,  and 
bureaus  Involved  in  some  aspect  of  edu- 
cation. The  current  Federal  budget  In- 
cludes more  than  $4.1  billion  for  educa- 
tion. This  is  new  obligational  authority; 
actually  a  good  deal  more  is  being  spent. 

Yet  this  vast  and  all-important  effort 
has  no  central  base  of  operations.  The 
98-year-old  OfiQce  of  Education,  now  a 
component  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  has  been  an 
honorable  and  constructive  agency,  but 
it  simply  does  not  have  the  status,  au- 
thority or  responsibility  to  deal  with  the 
multifacet,  multiagency,  multlbilllon- 
dollar  Federal  education  program.  And 
that  program,  of  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance to  the  Nation,  is  multiplying  every 
day.  Simply  naming  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  as  an  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  of  HEW.  while  worthy,  is  not 
the  answer. 

That  is  why  I  have  sponsored  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. I  am  convinced  that  education 
needs  and  deserves  a  voice  at  the  Cabinet 
table.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  bring  to- 
gether In  an  orderly  fashion  all  the  edu- 
cation activities  that  have  grown  up, 
sometimes  helter-skelter,  all  over  the 
Washington  governmental  landscape  for 
years,  but  it  must  be  done. 

The  situation  in  transportation  is,  if 
anything,  worse,  for  this  critical  area  of 
national  concern  has  no  real  Federal 
home  at  all.  Transportation  policymak- 
ing is  divided  between  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Army 
Engineers,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
the  Maritime  Commission,  and  the  new 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. How  can  we  ever  expect  to 
build  a  coordinated  national  transporta- 
tion policy — much  less  a  system — on  such 
a  disjointed  foundation? 

And  this  sorry  disarray  exists  at  a  time 
when  there  was  never  greater  need  for 
coordination  of  transportation  on  the 
national  level.  Our  cars  are  choking  our 
highways,  our  highways  are  strangling 
our  cities,  and  our  commuter  railroads 
are  consumed  by  neglect  and  disuse. 
Never  has  a  unified  transportation  policy 
been  more  esiicntial,  and  seldom  has  it 
seemed  farther  away. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Committee  on 
Commerce,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  has 
jurisdiction  in  matters  of  tran.sporta- 
tion — that  is.  transportation  by  water, 
rail.  air.  pipeline,  and  truck.  The  same 
uncoordinated  approach  to  the  problem 
exists  in  our  committee  as  exists  in  the 
executive  branch.  A  separate  subcom- 
mittee has  been  created  for  each  type 


of  transportation.  Thus,  one  subcom- 
mittee follows  a  course  that  is  completely 
in  conflict  with  the  course  followed  by 
another.  When  we  help  one  method  of 
transportation,  we  place  an  added  bur- 
den on  another.  So  the  whole  objective 
of  an  improved,  coordinated  system  of 
transportation  does  not  succeed  because 
of  such  a  disjointed  approach. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  makes 
an  excellent  point.  Before  he  came  in 
to  the  Chamber,  I  pointed  out,  in  a  col- 
loquy with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  that  or- 
ganization is  as  much,  the  resp>onsibility 
of  the  Congress  as  it  is  that  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  President  to 
reorganize.  Congress  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  pass  laws:  we  vote  the  money; 
and  we  also  have  the  task  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  make  certain  that  a  policy 
works. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say  how  any  com- 
mittee of  Congress  should  be  organized; 
but  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  said, 
the  field  of  transportation  is  so  imjwr- 
tant  that  all  elements  of  it  must  be  dealt 
with  as  a  unified  whole,  and  not  as  frag- 
ments. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  helps  not  at  all  to 
assist  one  segment,  and  while  it  Is  being 
aided,  to  proceed  to  destroy  another  seg- 
ment because  of  a  lack  of  coordination. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

It  is  much  the  same  story  with  efforts 
to  conserve  natural  resources — a  debili- 
tating dispersion  of  responsibility  for  the 
conservation,  development  and  use  of 
such  resources  among  several  Federal 
agencies.  Chief  among  our  concerns  in 
this  area  today  is  the  water  supply  prob- 
lem— a  field  that  is  so  involved  with 
interstate  aspects  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  play  an  ever  exi>anding 
role.  A  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources may  or  may  not  be  the  answer, 
but  some  answer  must  be  found. 

Along  the  same  lines.  I  am  not  really 
satisfied  that  we  have  accomplished  our 
objective  of  making  the  new  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration 
"a  single  national  focus  for  our  efforts  to 
describe,  understand  and  predict  the 
state  of  the  oceans,  state  of  the  lower 
and  upper  atmosphere  and  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  earth." 

For  example,  research  in  rain-making 
and  the  allied  sciences,  now  classed  as 
"weather  modification"  remains  divided 
among  the  new  Environmental  Adminis- 
tration, the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  the  Interior  Department. 
Federal  map-making  responsibility  re- 
mains divided  between  the  new  Admin- 
istration and  Interior's  Geological  Sur- 
vey. There  may  have  been  sound  his- 
torical reasons  why  these  divisions  de- 
veloped, but  that  is  no  reason  to  freeze 
them  into  the  Federal  structure  indefi- 
nitely. 

Now.  the  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration  makes  an  impres- 
sive title,  and  its  creation  indicates  ap- 
propriate Federal  interest  in  a  field  of 
great  importance  to  us  all.  But  is  this 
new  agency  really  anything  more  than 
a  new  roof  over  the  Weather  Bureau,  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the  Cen- 


tral Radio  Propagation  Laboratory? 
Though  it  may  prove  productive  over  the 
long  run,  is  not  this  really  another  ex- 
ample  of  "box  juggling,"  shuffling  agen- 
cies around  on  an  organization  chart 
into  a  new  pattern  that  looks  tidier  but 
does  not,  in  fact,  represent  any  change. 
much  less  advance?  Perhaps  we  should 
be  looking  instead  toward  some  version 
of  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Atmo- 
spheric Affairs  that  has  been  proposed 
by  my  colleague.  Senator  Musxie. 

We  all  have  high  hopes  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, particularly  as  its  establishment 
represents  an  implicit  pledge  that  the 
Great  Society  cares  about  its  cities. 
But — we  might  as  well  be  frank — this 
is  largely  another  case  of  a  shiny  new 
roof  on  the  same  old  building.  It  is  true 
that  the  new  Secretary  of  Urban  Devel- 
opment will  have  more  centralized  au- 
thority in  the  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment field  than  any  single  ofQcial  has 
held  before,  but  in  the  beginning  he  will 
be  presiding  over  the  same  old  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  dressed  with 
a  new,  more  prestigious  name. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  rash 
of  congressional  activity  over  urban  and 
community  development  programs- 
mass  transit,  regional  and  local  eco- 
nomic development,  school  aid,  civil 
rights,  open  spaces,  poverty,  recreation, 
air  and  water  pollution,  just  to  collect  a 
few.  In  the  long  run,  these  must  mesh 
with  one  another  and  with  State  and 
local  programs  too  Before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment bill  was  passed,  the  Senate  amend- 
ed it  to  require  the  President  to  examine 
all  housing  and  urban  development  ac- 
tivities in  the  Federal  establishment  and 
make  recommendations  to  Congress 
about  moving  programs  into  or  out  of  the 
new  department.  I  trust  the  President's 
survey  will  not  be  limited  merely  to 
transferring  activities  but  will  also  at- 
tack the  broader  and  more  fundamental 
problem  of  coordinating  these  commu- 
nity development  programs  that  tend 
to  cut  across  agency  lines. 

There  are  many  other  areas  crying  for 
attention  in  the  reorganization  field. 
Take  the  new-bom  poverty  program. 
Ostensibly  concentrated  in  the  OflBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  which  was  ex- 
pressly created  for  the  purpose,  substan- 
tial parts  of  its  programs  are  carried  out 
by  the  Departments  of  Interior,  Labor. 
Agriculture,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Take  highway  and  traflSc  safety.  For 
a  thorough  look  at  what  Federal  authori- 
ties are  doing — and  are  not  doing — about 
it,  you  would  have  to  survey  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce,  Defense.  Post  Office, 
Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, plus  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  Interdepartmental  Highway  Safety 
Board,  the  Federal  Safety  Council,  and 
the  President's  Committee  for  Traffic 
Safety. 

In  the  pesticide  field,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, the  Public  Health  Service, 
and  the  Interior  Department  all  vie  with 
one  another,  not  only  in  their  day-to-day 
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operations  but  in  the  policy  area  too. 
Interior  forbids  its  constituent  agencies 
to  use  in  National  Forests  the  same  poi- 
sons that  the  Agriculture  Department 
urges  the  public  to  spray  on  lawns,  trees, 
and  rose  bushes.  The  Public  Health 
Service  spends  public  funds  to  study  the 
possible  connection  between  the  cancer 
toll  and  the  increased  use  of  pesticides, 
while  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
says  the  housewife's  market-basket  is 
•safe"  from  pesticide  residue. 

All  told,  there  are  33  Federal  agencies 
engaged  in  296  such  consiuner  protec- 
tion activities.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
there  has  been  proposed  still  another 
Cabinet-level  agency:  a  Department  of 
Consumers  that  could  encompass  all  ef- 
forts to  preserve  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  purchasing  public? 

These  are  not  only  problems,  they  are 
opportunities,  and  I  firmly  believe  that 
President  Johnson  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  the  man  who  contributed  most 
to  making  our  Government  work.  Never 
before  have  we  had  in  the  White  House 
a  man  whose  knowledge  of  the  Federal 
structure  is  so  broad  and  detailed,  whose 
concern  for  efficiency  and  economy  is  so 
keen. 

Today  there  is  mounting  evidence  that 
the  President  will  place  major  emphasis 
when  Congress  reconvenes  next  January 
on  recommendations  for  a  substantial 
overhaul  of  the  basic  machinery  of  the 
executive  branch.  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  September  29,  the  President 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  Congress  this 
year  "put  more  new  legislation  on  the 
statute  books  than  anyone  ever  dreamed 
possible"  and  next  year  we  have  to  "make 
sure  it  works  properly."  Goverrmient 
reorganization  proposals  will  have  a  high 
priority  position  on  the  administration 
program  for  1966,  the  article  predicted, 
both  in  terms  of  potential  substantive 
achievement  and  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  entail  any  new  Goverrmient  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article, 
written  by  Alan  S.  Otten,  the  able  and 
shrewd  member  of  that  paper's  Wash- 
ington bureau,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  much 
the  same  sort  of  goal  has  been  set  for 
the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]. 
In  a  speech  to  the  Democratic  confer- 
ence, he  called  for  devoting  next  year's 
session  to  the  following : 

The  perfection,  the  elaboration,  and  the 
refinement  of  the  basic  legislation  which 
underpins  major  Federal  programs. 

It  Is  hardly  possible  to  set  in  legislative 
motion  so  many  new  Federal  approaches  to 
the  Nation's  problems,  as  we  have  done  In 
recent  years,  without  leaving  a  number  of 
gaps  and  rough  edges,  overextensions  and 
overlaps.  The  best  time  to  catch  these  short- 
comings. It  seems  to  me.  Is  before  they 
become  solidified  by  repetition  Into  the  ad- 
nilnistratlve  practices  of  the  departments  and 
agencies. 

The  executive  branch  Itself,  under  the  eye 
of  the    President    and    his    administration, 


will,  of  course,  be  alert  to  these  problei 
the   Senate,    the    Appropriations   Cor 
and  the  Government  Operations  CppM^ttee 
will,  of  course,  be  concerned  with  tnem. 
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It  now  seems  likely  that  we  shall  be 
dealing  early  next  year  with  just  the 
kind  of  problem  to  which  Senator  Mans- 
field referred.  Two  weeks  ago,  in  a 
memorandum  to  the  President,  Vice 
President  Humphrey  recommended  the 
submission  to  Congress  of  a  civil  rights 
reorganization  plan  to  transfer  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  from  the  Com- 
merce Department  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  to  assign  some  of  its  clerical 
functions  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  plan  is  a  perfect 
example  of  "making  sure  it  works  prop- 
erly." The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was 
a  monumental  achievement  of  principle, 
but  we  have  already  discovered  that  some 
of  the  machinery  it  put  into  motion  was 
imperfectly  designed.  What  are  we  do- 
ing about  it?  We  are  taking  the  first 
possible  opportunity  to  correct  the  situ- 
ation, to  reorganize  our  civil  rights  ac- 
tivities so  that  they  can  render  the 
highest  degree  of  public  service. 

To  this  and  other  efforts  at  eliminat- 
ing the  "gaps  and  rough  edges,"  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion stands  ready  to  lend  its  full  re- 
sources, as,  I  know,  does  the  full  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  under  the 
able  leadership  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]. 
The  need  to  reshape  our  executive  struc- 
ture into  a  logical,  workable,  economical 
enterprise  is  clear  and  commanding. 
The  people  are  paying  for  such  a  Gov- 
errmient: they  deserve  nothing  less. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  going  to  be  a 
big  job.  It  will  require  the  combined 
efforts  of  all  of  us — the  President,  the 
Congress,  the  leaders  of  the  business  and 
academic  communities  and,  most  seri- 
ously, all  the  people  of  our  Nation  whose 
stake   in   well-run   Government   is   the 

highest  of  all. 

Exhibit  1 

[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post,  Oct.  3, 

1965] 
The     Great     Society     Needs     Mechanical 
Bbains — Ottr  Fragmented  Domestic  Oper- 
ations Need  a  RAND  Corp.  Just  as  Much 
AS  the  Satisfied  Air  Force 

(By  Amltal  Etzloni) 
President  Johnson's  domestic  program  Is 
more  favorably  regarded  than  his  foreign 
policy,  but  getting  Congress  to  pass  bills  Is 
not  equivalent  to  domestic  success.  Passing 
a  bin  does  not  assure  Federal  action,  and. 
Federal  action,  even  If  taken,  may  not  yield 
the  expected  results. 

Thus  Congress  could  pass  another  civil 
rights  bill  but  desegregation  remains  token; 
antlpoverty  funds  might  be  tripled  but  pov- 
erty not  significantly  decline;  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  may  be  instituted  but  not 
achieve  a  substantial  reduction  in  air  pollu- 
tion, drought  effects  or  traflflc  Jams. 

One  significant  element  still  largely  lack- 
ing on  the  domestic  front  Is  comprehensive 
strategic  thought,  without  which  key  levers 
cannot  be  located  and  new  resoxirces  effec- 
tively used. 


roots,  are  widespread  throughout  the  society 

and  cannot  be  handled  conveniently  by  tak- 

\  ing  them  one  at  a  time  with  a  dozen  agencies 

\each  trying  to  trim  Its  branch  of  the  societal 

tree. 

Example:  Many  of  the  poor  to  be  helped 
by  the  antlpoverty  drive  are  Negroes.  What 
Is  less  often  stressed  Is  that  the  other  major 
group  of  poor  people  are  diehard  segrega- 
tionists. The  more  effective  the  ameliora- 
tion of  their  poverty,  the  less  violent  deseg- 
regation Is  likely  to  be. 

Most  other  domestic  problems  are  of  a 
similarly  Intricate  system  nature  In  which 
affairs  handled  In  one  sector  of  the  society 
are  affected  by  and  affect  matters  In  other 
sectors.  It  Is  a  commonplace  among  stu- 
dents of  American  Government  that  the  Fed- 
eral approach  to  national  problems  Is  Just 
the  opposite  of  a  system  approach :  each  Fed- 
eral agency  focuses  on  one  or  a  few  aspects  of 
a  total  problem. 

While  Federal  coordination  on  the  domes- 
tic front  might  be  Increased  to  a  degree,  as 
haa  been  done  in  the  defense  area,  we  must 
assume,  at  least  for  the  short  run,  that  it 
will  remain  more  or  less  low.  as  It  Is  now. 
A  score  of  agencies  will  each  continue  to  re- 
form Its  slice  of  America,  Jealously  guarding 
Its  empire  from  encroachment  and  exposvire 
by  the  others.  - 

One  major  wdy  to  provide  the  system  ap- 
proach Is  to  include  at  the  level  of  policy 
what  cannot  b)B  provided  at  the  level  of 
executive  action.  What  Is  needed  is  more 
studies  of  the  Nation  as  one  combination  of 
societal  forces  and  processes,  all  interacting 
with  each  other,  all  affecting  each  other. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  one  more  research 
Job:  many  Federal  agencies  have  research 
and  development  divisions  and  all  have  some 
form  of  intellectual  Input  in  the  form  of 
expert  advice,  consultants  or  advisory  boards 
The  problem  is  that  this  thought  Input  It- 
self Is  fragmented  along  the  same  lines  as 
the  agencies. 

Relatively  little  Investment  Is  made  in 
studying  the  way  things  hang  together,  the 
changes  in  one  section  that  hinder  or  assist 
those  in  others.  On  the  domestic  front,  we 
stlE  study  each  weapon  rather  than  entire 
weapons  systems. 

UNFRUnrUL   CONFERENCES 

The  conditions  under  which  the  system 
approach  thrives  can  be  specified.  They  are 
rarely  satisfied  by  a  White  House  conference 
In  which  a  large  number  of  eminent  men 
are  flown  to  Washington  for  3  days  of  dis- 
cussion. Nor  can  such  an  approach  be  fruit- 
fully developed  by  White  Hotise  advisory 
fcommlttees  whose  members  have  scores  of 
other  assignments. 

And  whatever  the  value  of  such  reports, 
they  rarely  have  a  "system"  quality.  Needed 
is  a  much  more  continuous,  professional, 
systematic  effort.  The  Air  Force  provides  a 
good  example. 

I  do  not  favor  either  the  general  postvire  or 
the  specifics  of  the  strategy  the  Air  Force 
"think  factory"  (the  Rand  Corp.)  turns  out, 
but  I  greatly  respect  the  systematic  way 
It  goes  about  It.  The  Air  Force  has  retained 
for  more  than  10  years  a  sizable  professional 
staff  drawn  from  a  large  variety  of  disciplines. 
These  researchers  are  paid  comparatively 
high  salaries,  which  is  necessary  to  compete 
with  rising  academic  salaries  and  to  retain 
the  same  personnel  over  long  periods.  The 
^Ir  Force  gave  this  "think"  corporation  con- 
siderable autonomy  and  put  It  3.000  miles 
from  Washington  and  Its  dally  political  life. 


PIECEMEAL    INEFFICIENCY 


REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT 

What  seems  to  be  needed  Is  a  similar  in- 
stitute  for   domestic    problems.     The   ratio 

,  of  social   to  natural  scientists  would  have 

Many  of  the  problems  that  the  Nation  has  to  be  much  higher  than  in  the  Rand  Corp. 
decided  to  attack  under  Mr.  Johnson's  lead-  and  the  domestic  Rand  might  well  report 
ershlp  are  what  social  scientists  refer  to  as  to  the  White  House  rather  than  to  any  one 
the  system  type.    Such  problems  have  deep     Federal  agency. 


t 
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This  group  wotild  study  questions  that  cut 
across  the  responsibilities  of  any  one  Fed- 
eral agency  and  examine  the  effects  that 
programs  planned  by  one  agency  could  have 
on  those  of  another.  It  would  also  ask,  using 
the  tools  of  modern  social  science,  what  will 
be  the  cumulative  effect  on  our  society 
of  Increased  population,  migration  to  cities, 
automation,  mass  education,  etc..  not  In- 
dependently for  each  process,  as  If  the  others 
do  not  exist,  but  as  they  work  on  each  other. 

These  relationships  are  now  occasionally 
explored  In  a  "system"  fashion  by  nonprofes- 
sionals or  as  a  rush  Job  by  not  fully  qualified 
research  organizations,  often  with  a  partisan 
or  commercial  bias.  It  seems  worth  the  $2 
million  or  so  that  It  would  cost  to  find  out 
"what  could  be  achieved  If  a  team  of  the 
best  social  scientists  the  Nation  can  recruit 
were  put  on  the  Job  on  a  full-time,  fully 
professional  basis. 

Domestic  policy  deserves  the  same  system- 
atic strategic  thought  that  our  mlllttiry 
policy  has. 


ExHisrr  2 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal) 
Johnson's  1966  Goals — Consolidating  Pro- 
crams  Already  Enacted  Likely  To  Get 
Most  Emphasis — Defense  Needs.  Poverty 
War  Problems  May  Restrict  Great  So- 
ciety Expansion — But  Some  New  Plans 
Mulled 

(By  Alan  L.  Otten) 

Washington. — "In  the  past  year,  we've  put 
more  new  legislation  on  the  statute  books 
than  anyone  ever  dreamed  possible.  In  the 
next  year  we  have  to  digest  It  slowly  and 
carefully,  to  make  sure  It  works  properly  and 
l8  accepted  by  the  Nation." 

This  was  President  Johnson,  talking  re- 
cently to  a  secret  meeting  of  an  administra- 
tion task  force  setting  out  to  shape  his  1966 
program  for  the  Nation's  cities.  During  the 
past  few  weeks.  Mr.  Johnson  has  given  the 
same  surprisingly  cautious  message  to  each 
of  some  15  other  task  forces  pondering  prob- 
lems In  fields  ranging  from  health  to  trans- 
portation to  Government  reorganization. 

The  important  thing,  the  President  tells 
these  groups,  is  not  to  accelerate  too  quickly, 
not  to  provide  huge  sums  that  can't  be  spent 
Intelligently,  not  to  create  swollen  bureauc- 
racies that  produce  chaos  rather  than  re- 
sults. He  asks  the  task  forces  to  find  ways 
to  organize  these  programs  sensibly,  to  assess 
how  fast  to  prudently  proceed,  to  determine 
what  is  needed  but  avoltl  what  would  be  too 
much. 

NO  great  society  cutbacks 

This  caution  note,  clear  as  It  Is,  does  not 
portend  any  outright  cutbacks  In  Great  So- 
ciety operations.  Come  January,  In  fact,  the 
Administration  Is  certain  to  propose  sizable 
Increases  in  both  military  and  civilian  spend- 
ing for  the  fiscal  year  starting  next  July. 
Total  budgeted  outlays  will  mount  to  a  new 
high,  surely  several  billion  above  this  year's 
expected  total  and  probably  well  over  $105 
billion.  But  Mr.  Johnson's  talk  Indicates 
that  the  ascent  on  the  civilian  side  will  still 
be  milder  than  many  liberals  hope  or  expect. 

Administration  officials  working  closely 
with  Mr.  Johnson  suggest  two  simple  reasons 
for  his  rather  temperate  tack.  One  is  his 
reading  of  recent  history — a  belief  that  many 
New  Deal  programs  failed  to  become  popular 
or  took  so  long  to  win  broad  acceptance  be- 
cause they  were  poorly  administered  or  grew 
too  fast. 

The  President  frequently  cites  the  scorn 
heaped  on  the  old  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration and  says  he'd  like  to  avoid  any  such 
fate  for  any  Great  Society  program.  He 
worries  that  confusion  in  the  antlpoverty 
campaign  may  become  an  issue  In  the  1966 
elections;  in  one  effort  to  bring  more  order 
Into  the  program,  he  has  asked  his  top  talent 
scout.  Civil  Service  Commission  Chairman 
John  Macy  to  work  with  Poverty  Boss  Sar- 


gent Shrlver  on  all  future  top-level  appoint- 
ments. 

The  other  and  more  obvious  reason  for  the 
President's  wary  words  is  budgetary.  Rising 
costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  are  eating  deeply 
into  the  annual  $7  billion  increase  in  Fed- 
eral revenues,  leaving  less  than  expected  (and 
far  less  than  the  $5  billion  to  $8  billion 
estimated  as  needed)  to  finance  Great  So- 
ciety programs  without  deepening  the  budget 
deficit. 

getting  tooled  up 

"The  important  thing  next  year  is  to  get 
these  new  programs  tooled  up  properly,"  says 
a  top  administration  official  in  close  touch 
with  L.B  J.'s  thinking.  "The  President  knows 
we're  not  going  to  have  as  much  money 
as  we'd  like,  but  even  more  he  knows  that 
some  of  these  programs — poverty,  aid  to 
education,  medicare,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  the 
rest — are  going  to  fall  on  their  face  unless 
we  get  a  good  administrative  structure  and 
good  people  and  proceed  cautiously,  both 
here  in  Washington  and  out  at  the  local 
level." 

Many  White  House  men  naturally  turn 
skeptical  when  they  hear  the  President  take 
this  tack  and  declare,  as  he  did  at  his  August 
press  conference,  that  he  will  give  Congress 
next  year  a  legislative  shopping  list  suf- 
ficiently short  for  the  lawmakers  to  quit 
far  ahead  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
June.  They  suspect  that  when  the  time  for 
the  state  of  the  Union  and  budget  messages 
rolls  around  in  January,  the  President  will 
want  not  only  all  the  items  that  mav  be  left 
over  from  this  year— liberalized  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  a  higher  minimum  wage 
and  the  rest — but  also  a  raft  of  new  ones. 

"Will  he  settle  for  reorganizing  and  digest- 
ing and  building  slowly?"  a  White  House  aid 
asks  rhetorically.  "Hell.no.  H©fl  want  new 
Ideas,  a  lot  of  them,  and  we  better  have 
them  ready  for  him." 

♦^f^,.^^®  administration  task  forces  are  busy 
thinking  up  new  Ideas-ones  that  would  en- 
i^W,  !^  spending  ultimately,  even  if  small 
initial  outlays.  They  are  searching  for  new 
answers  to  urban  congestion  and  decay  Ne- 
gro unemployment  and  the  breakup  of  Newo 
families,  the  pollution  of  air  and  water  and 
many  other  problems.  Among  Ideas  "now 
under  consideration,  many  of  which  will  ultl- 

St  ar^e  SeSf^  "'  '°°  '"^''^  °^  '™P^««- 
A  variety  of  make-work  programs  to  give 
Jobs  to  older  unskilled  workers,  mainly  Ne- 
groes:  these  might  even  Include  old-fashioned 
leaf-raking  type  projects  under  a  new  "beau- 
tiflcation"  label.  Designation  of  pilot  ciUes 
where  massive  grants  of  Federal  funds  may 
spotlight  new  approaches  to  urban  rehabili- 
tation. New  Federal  aid  to  States,  cities  and 
private  groups  to  push  birth-control  pro- 
grams. *^ 

A  requirement  that  States  give  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  even  where  there  is  a  bread- 
winner capable  of  working;  few  States  now 
extend  such  aid,  and  many  unemployed 
fathers  leave  home  to  enable  the  children  to 
qualify  for  It.  Added  financial  inducements 
to  States  to  set  up  counseling  services  aimed 
at  preserving  marriages  in  poorer  families. 

A  new  approach  to  overseas  farm  surplus 
sales,  with  underdeveloped  recipient  nations 
required  to  use  technical  aid.  fertilizer,  and 
other  U.S.  help  to  increase  their  own  agricul- 
tural output.  New  Federal  aid  for  play- 
groxmds,  swimming  pools,  and  other  recrea- 
tion projects  in  urban  areas.  Another  in- 
cretise  in  social  security  benefits. 

Federal  aid  to  local  governments  to  raise 
police  pay  scales  and  to  train  police  in  com- 
munity relations  work.  New  plans  to  raise 
health  standards  of  slum  children,  with 
greater  emphasis  on  preventive  care,  includ- 
ing more  mass  immunization  campaigns. 

A  program  to  help  big  northern  cities  build 
schools  in  new  locations  to  reduce  the  de 


facto  segregation  resulting  from  segregated 
neighborhoods.  Efforts  to  translate  Great 
Society  health,  education,  housing,  and  other 
programs  Into  the  international  field,  partly 
by  bringing  more  foreign  students  and  teach- 
ers to  this  country  to  get  the  necessary  train- 
ing. 

One  solution  for  the  President's  budgetary 
problems,  some  administration  men  suggest, 
may  be  to  bear  down  heavily  next  year  on 
legislation  that  requires  little  or  no  spend- 
ing: Government  reorganization  proposals,  a 
new  transportation  policy,  and  consumer  pro- 
tection bills  such  as  the  k)ng-discussed 
truth-ln-lendlng  and  truth-in-packaging 
measures.  "If  the  program  is  rather  sparse 
anyhow,"  a  Presidential  aid  asserts,  "these 
are  good  ones  to  throw  in." 

In  a  way,  the  current  task  force  delibera- 
tions may  mean  more  than  did  those  of  last 
year's  preelection  and  postelection  era.  For 
the  members  now  are  practically  all  Federal 
officials.  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1964, 
the  task  forces  consisted  mainly  of  outsid- 
ers— men  from  universities,  foundations. 
State  and  local  governments,  business,  un- 
ions and  farm  organizations;  Government 
officials  served  as  staff  helpers  and  in  a  few 
cases  as  members.  After  the  recommenda- 
tions were  submitted.  Government  groups 
winnowed  out  the  impractical  ones. 

INTRA-GOVERNMENT   WORK 

Now  the  chairmen  of  last  year's  groups  are 
unofficial  consultants,  and  members  of  those 
groups  and  other  outsiders  are  called  on  for 
help  as  needed,  but  the  major  work  is  all  in- 
tra-Government.  Thus  the  present  educa- 
tion task  force  is  made  up  of  Education  Com- 
missioner Francis  Keppel,  White  Hovise  Aid 
Douglass  Cater.  Assistant  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Stanley  Surrey,  and  half-a-dozen  men 
from  the  Budget  Bureau,  Space  Administra- 
tion and  other  agencies. 

Part  of  the  task  forces'  problem  is  simply 
the  wide  range  of  legislation  enacted  during 
the  past  5  years,  using  up  not  only  many 
ideas  that  have  been  kicking  around  Wash- 
ington for  decades  but  even  many  dreamed 
up  by  the  1964  task  forces.  "In  a  few  fields 
there  are  still  task  force  proposals  that  may 
be  useful,"  a  Presidential  aid  asserts,  "but  in 
others,  such  as  education,  we've  either  al- 
ready used  or  have  discarded  as  impractical 
or  too  expensive  just  about  everything  the 
last  task  force  suggested." 

Though  many  administration  men  ques- 
tion how  serious  Mr.  Johnson  may  be  in  his 
current  caution  talk,  they  concede  there  Is 
some  supporting  evidence  besides  his  words. 
Last  year,  after  then  Budget  Director  permit 
Gordon  cut  back  substantially  on  agencies, 
fund  requests  for  antlpoverty,  education,  and 
other  new  welfare  programs,  Mr.  Johnson  cut 
still  more  deeply.  "They  can't  spend  that 
much  money  so  soon,"  he  asserted. 

Now,  accelerating  spending  for  the  Viet- 
nam war  tends  to  reinforce  administration 
misgivings  about  a  too  rapid  Increase  of 
money  for  recently  enacted  Great  Society 
programs.  For  the  past  year  or  so,  a  de- 
cline in  defense  outlays  has  yielded  much 
of  the  cushion  for  rising  nondefense  spend- 
ing. Now,  with  so  many  new  welfare  pro- 
grams on  the  statute  books  and  demanding 
more  dollars,  the  cushion  is  gone.  Defense 
spending  is  rising  rapidly  and  eating  into 
the  $7  billion  of  extra  revenue  that  Federal 
economists  now  count  on  getting  each  year 
from  expansion  of  the  national  economy. 

military  spending  outlook 
Even  though  much  of  the  new  military 
money  voted  by  Congress  will  go  for  hard- 
ware that  won't  be  delivered  and  paid  for 
until  after  mld-1966,  a  lot  will  go  for  pay, 
food,  ammunition,  oil,  and  other  Items  in- 
volving early  expenditures.  For  this  fiscal 
year,  officials  think  a  92  billion  Jump  In 
actual  military  spending  over  the  $47.9  bil- 
lion budgeted  in  January  is  quite  likely.    A 
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larger  Jump  Is  considered  Inevitable  for  the 
year  starting  next  July. 

Still,  the  President  obviously  wants  a 
orojected  budget  deficit  for  next  fiscal  year 
no  bigger  than  the  one  for  this  year.  That 
means  that  any  Increase  in  Great  Society 
spending  must  come  out  of  what  is  left  over 
from  the  $7  billion  of  expanded  revenues 
after  the  Increased  military  outlays  are  de- 
ducted, plus  whatever  can  be  saved  from 
economies  or  cutbacks  in  older  civilian  pro- 
grams. 

No  one  has  totted  up  the  maximum  pos- 
sible cost  of  the  Great  Society  in  fiscal  1967— 
the  total  expense  if  all  programs  were  al- 
lowed to  expand  to  the  maximum  allowed 
by  law;   officials  insist  there  are  too  many 
unknowns  to  permit  such  calculations.    The 
general  guessing,  though,  is  that  the  Great 
Society  could  easily  eat  up  an  extra  $5  to  $8 
billion  of  Federal  money  in  the  next  fiscal 
vear,  if  that  much  were  available. 
'  Thus  budget  pressures  serve  to  strengthen 
the  President's   political   inclination   to    go 
slowly.    Nonetheless,  the  spending  buildup 
may  be  enough  to  consume  nearly  all  the 
prospective  increase  in  Federal  revenues,  and 
It  will  be  far  faster  than  most  Republicans 
and   conservative   Democrats    would   Uke. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Al- 
though I  was  not  present  during  the 
entire  speech  of  the  Senator,  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  the  speech,  as  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  was  kind  enough  to 
send  me  a  copy  before  he  delivered  it. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  per- 
forming a  major  service  for  the  Senate 
and  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  He  is 
eminently  qualified  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter. The  Senator  has  not  only  been  the 
Governor  of  his  State,  but  he  has  also 
been  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  in  the 
executive  part,  in  which  post  he  demon- 
strated great  leadership  ability.  He  now 
serves  in  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government. 

The  Senator  has  put  his  finger  on 
what  will  be  a  major  problem  over  the 
next  5  years.  We  have  passed  a  good 
deal  of  legislation  which  will  have  a 
great  impact  on  all  the  citizens  of  the 
countiy.  Unless  there  is  coordination 
and  unless  we  know  in  which  direction 
we  are  going  and  what  we  are  trying 
to  accomplish,  much  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program  will  be  lost. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Senator,  the 
effort  that  he  is  making,  and  his  assum- 
ing the  lead  in  this  matter  perform  a 
major  service  for  all  the  citizens  of  the 
country. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
number  of  questions  in  cormection  with 
this  matter. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
try  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  spoke  concerning  education.  Is 
the  Senator  aware  that  when  the  com- 
mittee was  having  its  hearing  on  the 
education  bill,  it  requested  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
furnish  us  with  a  list  of  the  education 
acts  and  programs  that  are  now  in  effect 
under  the  Federal  Government  alone, 
and  that  the  Secretary  furnished  the 
committee  a  list  of  more  than  200  differ- 
ent programs? 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Yes.  The  extent  to 
which  education  is  spread  throughout 
the  Government  causes  me  great  con- 
cern. 

I  recall  the  interest  the  late  great 
President  Kennedy,  under  whom  it  was 
my  great  privilege  to  serve  as  Secretary, 
had  in  the  subject. 

When  I  told  President  Kennedy  of  my 
desire  to  become  a  Senator  and  men- 
tioned to  him  some  of  the  things  that  I 
would  like  to  do,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye 
he  said:  "Well,  Abe,  when  you  get  to  the 
Senate,  perhaps  you  can  do  something 
about  education." 

I  want  to  do  something  about  educa- 
tion, I  believe  that  we  miss  the  point 
when  we  talk  about  education  and  en- 
compass only  what  is  included  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  or  within  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. The  Office  of  Education  has 
responsibility  for  only  a  small  part  of 
the  educational  program  of  the  United 
States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  42  differ- 
ent Departments,  bureaus,  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  included  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  have  a  part  in 
the  educational  program. 

This  year  alone,  there  is  some  $4,100 
million  of  new  obligational  authority  for 
education.  There  is  no  question  that 
this  Congress  has  committed  the  coun- 
trj'  to  a  national  effort  and  a  national 
program  on  education.  This  is  a  be- 
girming.  It  will  become  larger  and 
larger. 

People  do  not  always  understand  me 
when  I  talk  about  the  need  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  They  assume  that 
I  am  criticizing  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  am 
not.  When  I  talk  about  the  Department 
of  Education,  it  is  not  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  present  Office  of 
Education  a  Department  of  Education. 

What  I  have  in  mind  is  eliminating  the 
competitiveness,  the  overlappings,  and 
the  diffusion  in  the  field  of  education 
throughout  the  entire  Federal  Estab- 
lishment. 

I  believe  that  all  students  of  education 
have  been  aware  of  this,  as  is  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  who  has 
served  on  a  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  We  recognize  that 
there  is  diffusion  of  our  educational 
efforts  throughout  the  Government. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Is  it 
not  correct  that  the  kind  of  program  and 
action  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  be  an  attempt  to 
bring  some  order  into  all  the  existing 
programs? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I 
should  like  to  cover  a  few  other  points. 
Is  it  not  correct  that  the  responsibility 
for  the  construction  of  college  dormi- 
tories rests  not  only  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  but 
also  in  the  HHFA? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Construction  of  college  "housing" 
is  in  the  housing  agency— not  in  HEW. 
Here  again  we  have  diffusion.  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  seeing  that  both 
Senators  from  New  York  are  on  the  floor. 
We    discussed    this    particular    matter 


when  we  considered  the  bill  to  establish 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  The  two  Senators  from 
New  York  and  I,  in  setting  up  a  new 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, were  putting  a  shiny  new 
roof  on  and  giving  a  more  prestigious 
name  to  an  already  existing  agency. 

We  contemplated  that  the  new  De- 
partment, in  order  to  have  any  meaning 
and  be  effective,  had  to  make  a  start 
toward  centralizing  all  the  problems 
which  affect  our  urban  society.  We 
knew  that  merely  establishing  a  Cabinet 
position  would  not  solve  the  problem. 
I  think  the  Senator's  amendment  to  the 
bill  is  a  beginning  of  that  effort. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  want  to  take  a  great 
deal  of  time.  However,  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  matter. 

A  number  of  Government  agencies  are 
concerned  with  and  have  responsibility 
in  the  field  of  transportation.  Is  there 
any  coordination  between  those  agencies 
and  departments  of  Goverrunent  which 
have  a  responsibility  for  depressed  areas 
so  that  we  may  be  sure  that  we  know 
what  they  and  the  other  agencies  are 
doing? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  There  is  not  ade- 
quate coordination.  There  are  eight 
different  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  have  responsibility  for  a  part 
of  the  transportation  puzzle,  and,  to  my 
knowledge,  each  is  operating  to  a  large 
extent  in  a  vacuum.  Not  only  are  they 
inconsistent  and  competitive  with  one 
another,  but  also  they  are  sometimes 
doing  harm  to  one  another.  The  field  of 
transportation  is  so  important  that  there 
must  be  a  coordinated  effort  in  the  entire 
field. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  made 
an  effort  to  obtain  a  list  of  some  of  the 
agricultural  programs  in  existence  in  the 
rural  areas  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
I  asked  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  a  list  of  the  programs 
which  have  an  effect  on  commvmity  de- 
velopment. 

Ultimately,  we  obtained  a  booklet.  I 
believe  that  there  is  only  one  of  these 
booklets.  However,  I  thought  it  would 
be  of  interest.  This  booklet  is  published 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
It  is  a  catalog  of  the  Federal  programs 
for  individual  and  community  involve- 
ment. 

This  is  merely  a  list.    It  does  not  give 
any  real  detailed  information  on  any  of, 
the  programs.    It  is  merely  a  list  of  the 
programs  that  have  an  effect  on  commu- 
nity development  in  rural  and  urban 

areas. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  For  the  purpose  of 
the  record,  I  should  say  that  that  booklet 
is  about  6  inches  thick.  If  the  Senator 
has  a  list  which  is  that  thick— which  list 
the  Senator  has  obtained  in  an  effort  to 
be  helpful  to  his  constituency — we  can 
well  imagine  how  difficult  it  is  for  people 
who  must  work  in  these  fields  to  try  to 
find  out  what  is  actually  being  achieved 
and  accomplished. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  us.  It  is  another  example 
of  the  work  that  must  be  done  in  both 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  branches 
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of  the  Government.  We  must  really  go 
to  work  and  do  something  in  an  eflfort 
to  bring  the  organization  of  our  Govern- 
ment up  to  date. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  performed 
a  great  service.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
him  for  his  speech.  I  know  that  I  speak 
on  behalf  of  all  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  be- 
yond 10  o'clock.  I  am  limited,  under  the 
agreement,  to  10  o'clock. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  asking  unanimous 
consent  that  he  may  modify  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  extend  it  for 
5  minutes? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  it 
be  limited  to  5  minutes? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  do  that  because  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  wants  to 
ask  a  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  object  providing  the  full  hour  is  pre- 
served for  debate  on  the  amendment 
which  I  have  submitted.  I  would  not 
like  to  have  the  time  which  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  will  consume  charged 
against  that  hour. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. As  the  Chair  understands  the 
uanimous-consent  agreement,  the  full 
hour  would  be  preserved. 

Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  hour  of  10  o'clock  having  ar- 
rived, the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  which  the  clerk 
will  state  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11135)  to  amend  and  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 


A  PERSPECTIVE  ON 
REORGANIZATION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoFF]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?    I  shall  use  only  a  minute. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  served 
with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  on 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
and  congratulate  him  on  the  job  he  has 
done  in  pulling  together  the  facts  and 
figures  to  demonstrate  the  diffusion  of 
responsibility  in  the  Federal  establish- 
ment on  such  important  matters  as  ed- 
ucation, transportation,  and  the  other 
items  he  has  mentioned. 

What  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
is  this:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
mentioned  so  many  functions  and  dem- 
onstrated a  diffusion  of  responsibility 
which  is  so  very  broad,  does  the  Senator 
feel  we  ought  to  think,  possibly,  about  a 
new  commission  for  executive  reorgani- 


zation of  the  Federal  Government,  with 
a  view  toward  tightening  the  lines  of  au- 
thority and  control,  much  like  the 
Hoover  Commission  of  some  years  ago? 

In  other  words,  is  the  situation  beyond 
the  point  where  it  can  be  dealt  with  by 
separate  reorganization  plans  originating 
in  the  Federal  Government?  Do  we 
really  have  to  go  at  it  in  a  massive  way, 
is  that  the  thrust  of  the  Senator's  view? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Basically,  we  should 
use  the  tools  at  our  disposal.  Reorga- 
nization plans  are  one  method.  We  have 
given  the  President  authority  to  submit 
them.  But  we  need  not  sit  and  wait  for 
plans  to  be  sent  us  in  order  to  act.  Com- 
missions, temporary  in  nature,  such  as 
the  Hoover  Commission  and  the  Brown- 
low  Commission  which  did  excellent 
work,  are  really  not  the  answer.  The 
thrust  of  my  speech  today  is  that  orga- 
nization is  a  continuing  responsibility  of 
not  only  the  executive  branch  but  the 
legislative  branch  as  well.  When  a  new 
law  is  passed,  establishing  a  new  pro- 
gram. I  think  it  is  our  duty,  instead  of 
creating  a  new  bureau  immediately,  to 
ask  ourselves.  Can  this  program  go  Into 
an  agency  that  already  exists?  When 
the  purpose  of  a  program  is  gone,  should 
its  agency  be  continued,  or  should  we 
eliminate  that  agency? 

It  is  my  feeling  that  while  a  commis- 
sion could  do  excellent  and  outstanding 
work,  we  in  Congress  also  have  a  respon- 
sibility, a  continuing  responsibility,  and 
the  President  has  a  continuing  responsi- 
bility. What  I  am  pleading  for  is  that 
we  assume  our  continuing  responsibility, 
not  only  for  what  has  been  done  in  the 
past  and  is  being  done  in  the  present,  but 
for  the  future,  to  bring  some  sense  into 
this  proliferating  Federal  establishment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  does  not 
feel  that  the  situation  has  reached  the 
point  where  some  broader  commission 
approach  is  needed,  >^hich  Congress 
could  then  implement,  remembering  that 
the  Hoover  Commission  was  a  jomt  agen- 
cy of  the  Congress  and  the  executive  de- 
partment? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  would  not  be  op- 
posed to  such  a  commission.  I  think  a 
conunission  could  do  a  useful  job.  I 
should  certainly  be  in  favor  of  consider- 
ing establishing  such  a  commission. 

But  in  the  meanwhile.  I  think  there  is 
much  that  can  be  done,  that  we  can  do 
and  for  which  we  must  accept  responsi- 
bility. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York  is 
a  most  valued  member  of  our  subcom- 
mittee. Every  time  we  have  a  meeting, 
his  contributions  show  his  commonsense, 
deep  knowledge,  and  practicality.  I  feel 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York,  with 
the  other  members  of  the  committee,  can 
achieve  much  working  in  the  committee: 
and  I  do  not  propose  that  we  wait  to  get 
organized  until  a  new  commission  is 
created. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  our  committee 
undertake  this  task  as  soon  as  we  come 
back  in  January. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  join  with  him  in  his  views  on  both 
the  work  of  the  Congress  and  the  spon- 
soring of  a  commission  next  year. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much:  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  yielding. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Man- 
power Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11135)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  controlling  time, 
who  yields  time?  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mv.  DOUGLAS.  Being  somewhat 
overawed  by  the  large  numbers  of  Sen- 
ators sitting  in  serried  ranks  about  me, 
I  open  the  debate  on  my  amendment  by 
saying  that  I  Intend  to  speak  for  20  min- 
utes, and  then  I  hope  that  the  majority 
whip  [Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana],  who  is 
opposing  the  amendment,  will  take  20 
minutes;  that  I  will  then  take  5  minutes 
and  he  take  10  minutes,  and  that  I  be 
permitted  to  conclude  the  debate  for  the 
final  5  minutes.  So  I  intend  to  speak 
now  about  20  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  was  very 
thoroughly  discussed  yesterday  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  It  takes  up  a  great 
many  pages  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, and  I  assume  that  one  reason  why 
other  Senators  are  not  present  today  is 
that  they  have  been  spending  their  time 
in  their  offices,  reading  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  yield  on  the 
Senator's  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Fine:  yield 
on  my  time. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  regret 
that  I  am  5  minutes  late,  but  I  was  here 
at  9  to  open  the  Senate,  and  I  had  to 
leave  the  floor  in  order  to  talk  with  some 
of  the  technicians,  to  find  out  how  com- 
pletely in  error  the  Senator  is. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  On  the  Senator's 
time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  on  my 
time.  He  says  that  his  15-year  moving 
average  works  out  to  a  price  which  he 
is  willing  to  pay  for  sugar 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  be  permitted 
to  develop  my  argument? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Hold  on  just 
1  minute,  and  let  me  ask  the  question. 
because  I  am  trying  to  understand  the 
Senator's  argument.  I  merely  want  his 
answer  to  a  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  On  the  Senator's 
time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    On  my  time 

Now,  if  I  understand  correctly,  the 
Senator  says  that  his  15 -year  moving 


average  price  for  which  he  thinks  people 
should  sell  their  sugar  is  arrived  at  by 
taking  the  prices  that  sugar  has  sold  for 
on  the  world  market  during  the  preced- 
ing 15  years. 

Are  the  figures  1,0  which  the  Senator 
is  referring  based  upon  the  prices  that 
are  published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
as  the  Caribbean  price  for  sugar? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  After  aver- 
aging that  out,  the  price  on  the  Carib- 
bean market,  over  15  years,  does  he  arrive 
at  4.2? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     4.22. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     4.22? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  realize  that  he  overlooked  two 
important  factors? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    What  are  those? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  do  not 
buy  the  sugar  there;  we  buy  it  here.  So, 
if  we  are  buying  the  sugar  here,  we  must 
add  the  freight,  and  the  tariff  of  .625 
cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  my  dear  friend  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  had  listened  to 
what  I  was  saying,  he  would  have  seen 
that  I  allowed  for  the  tariff  of  .625  and 
the  shipping  costs  of  .50,  making  a  total 
of  approximately  1.25  which,  added  to 
the  Caribbean  price  of  4.2,  would  come 
to  a  little  less  than  5.5,  and  effect  sav- 
ings, therefore,  as  compared  to  the  i^es- 
ent  price,  of  1.35  cents. 

The  trouble  with  the  Senator  is  that 
he  did  not  take  time  to  understand  what 
I  was  saying;  he  was  so  eager  to  refute 
It  that  he  failed  to  understand  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  what  we  are  paying  is  5.7, 
so,  as  I  understand,  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  a  difference  of  0.2  cents. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  we  are  paying 
6.85,  which  includes  the  1.25.  So  we 
would  pay  5.6,  but  that  includes  shipping 
costs,  insurance,  and  tariff.  I  am  not 
certain  about  the  tariff,  whether  it  in- 
cludes the  tariff.  It  does  include  shipping 
costs. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  if  he  wants  to  make 
everybody  in  the  world  sell  sugar  at  the 
price  he  arrives  at,  he  should  know  what 
he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  quite  sure  of 
what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor just  finished  saying  he  did  not  know 
whether  his  price  includes  the  tariff  or 
does  not,  or  whether  it  includes  the 
shipping  costs. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  does  include  the 
sliipping  costs. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     As   to   the 
tariff,  the  Senator  would  not  know? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes;  it  includes  the 

tariff.   The  price  includes  the  tariff. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  satisfied  that  it  includes  the  tariff.    Is 

that  correct? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes.    Is  the  Senator 

from  Louisiana  ready  to  come  clean  on 
what  proportion  of  the  48  million  tons 
of  sugar  produced  in  the  domestic  mar- 
ket is  beet  sugar?    How  much  of  that  is 

beet  sugar? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  say 
to  the  Senator  that  when  he  raised  the 
point  I  asked  him  if  he  knew. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Those  were  the  Sen- 
ator's figures,  I  remind  him. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 
Mr.    DOUGLAS.    The    Senator    pro- 
duced them.    He  should  be  responsible 
for  those  figures. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  send 
for  the  chart  I  used  yesterday. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  had 
overnight  to  study  it.  What  are  the  re- 
sults of  his  study? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Hold  on  a 

minute,  please.    Let  me  tell  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    How  much  of  that  is 

beet  sugar,  and  how  much  of  it  is  cane 

sugar? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  said  that 
48  million  tons  of  sugar  was  consumed  in 
the  country  where  it  is  produced.  I  was 
exactly  right. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  but  under  high 
tariffs  that  do  not  enter  into  the  world 
trade.  The  total  volume  of  the  world 
trade  is  not  64  million  tons,  but  14  to  15 
million  metric  tons  or  16  million  short 
tons.  The  6  million  metric  tons  outside 
the  preferential  system  are  40  percent 
of  the  total,  not  10  percent,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  tried  to  palm  off  on 
us  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Hold  on  a 
minute,  please. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  is  on  the  Sen- 
ator's time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Very  well.  I 
•mil  do  this  on  my  time.  This  is  the  chart 
I  used.    This  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  the  same 
chart;  yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  said  48  mil- 
lion tons  of  sugar  was  consumed  in  the 
country  where  it  is  produced.  That  is  a 
protected  market. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  it  does  not  enter 
into  the  world  trade. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
said  that.  Like  both  of  his  argimients, 
he  told  a  half  truth. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No,  the  Senator  told 
a  half  truth. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
should  discuss  the  amendment  on  his 
time,  not  on  mine. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  is  now  coming  out  of  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  gets  up  and  states 
that  I  am  in  error  because  part  of  that 
48  million  tons  is  beet  sugar.  There- 
fore, I  ask  the  Senator:  What  conceiv- 
able difference  could  that  make?  Beet 
sugar  sells  for  the  same  price  in  the 
world  market  as  cane  sugar.  It  makes 
no  difference  whatever.  Therefore,  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  since  he 
made  the  point,  to  tell  me  how  much  of 
that  48  million  tons  is  beet  sugar.  The 
Senator  asks  me  that  question.  Let  him 
tell  me. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  do  not 

know  the  answer  because 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  knows 
it  now. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Hold  on  1 
minute.  This  Is  all  on  my  time.  I  just 
said  I  do  not  know  the  answer  and  it 
could  not  possibly  make  any  difference 
whatever. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  makes  a  great  deal 
of  difference,  because  the  beet  sugar  is 
produced  under  high  tariffs  for  domestic 
markets  to  keep  out  the  cane  sugar. 
The  great  volume  of  sugar  traded  in 
world  markets  is  not  beet,  but  cane,  and 
the  6  million  tons  is  out  of  the  16  million 
tons  totally  traded,  10  million  under  spe- 
cial agreements,  notably  with  Frsuace 
and  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  should  be  making  these 
comments  on  his  own  time,  not  mine. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  this  time  is  coming  out  of  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  wish 
to  discuss  the  amendment  until  I  am 
through  with  my  arguments,  and  then  1 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  on 
his  own  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  he  takes  the  floor 
away  from  me 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  yielded  to  mc,  and  I  asked 
that  I  be  permitted  to  proceed  on  my 
own  time,  which  request  was  granted. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senate  usually 
follows  the  rules  of  orderly  debate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  not 
do  anything  to  offend  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  respond 
to  his  questions  when  I  am  through.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  him  at  that  time. 
I  regret  that  I  asked  the  question.  Per- 
haps I  should  withdraw  from  any  col- 
loquy whatever. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  "And  with  what 
measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured 
to  you  again." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  was  trying 
to  explain  something 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  can  do 
it  on  his  own  time — go  ahead. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  asked  me  a -question  and  I 
was  merely  trying  to  explain  to  him 
something  about  it.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  wish  me  to  answer  his  question,  I 
will  not  answer  it.  I  shall  wait  until  he 
is  through,  and  then  do  the  best  I  can. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  much  time  have 
I? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  29 
minutes  remaining.  He  has  used  1  min- 
ute. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
consumed  7  minutes. 

MODEST     PROPOSAL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  modest  proposal  that  I  am 
making.  Yesterday,  I  showed  that  the 
American  consumer  is  paying  6.85  cents 
for  sugar  produced  at  home  which  prob- 
ably could  be  produced  in  the  Caribbean 
or  in  Hawaii  for  somewhere  between  4 
and  5  cents  a  pound  approximately, 
and  that  if  added  shipping  costs  and 
tariffs  it  would  come  to  a  little  over  5 
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cents  a  pound  and,  therefore,  we  are 
paying  a  bonus  of  approximately  IV2  to 
1%  cents  a  pound  on  all  sugar  produced 
at  home  and  abroad.  This  would  come 
to  approximately  $30  a  ton  on  the  nearly 
10  million  tons  consumed,  or  total  excess 
payments  of  approximately  $300  million 
coming  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  con- 
sumers. 

We  all  know  that  the  beet  and  sugar- 
cane interests  are  so  deeply  entrenched 
in  this  country,  particularly  in  the  Sen- 
ate, that  It  is  Impossible  politically  to 
change  the  entire  system,  at  least  at 
•  present,  imtil  the  consumers  of  the  coun- 
try become  more  aware  of  what  is  hap- 
pening to  them. 

Therefore,  as  a  practical  measure,  the 
most  that  could  be  done  is  in  connection 
with  the  foreign  quotas  which  amount 
to  approximately  2.300,000  tons.  Even 
on  the  2,300,000  tons,  with  the  excess 
payments  of  l'/2  cents  a  pound,  or  $30 
a  ton,  the  $67  million  excess  payments 
coming  from  the  American  consumers  to 
foreign  producers  which,  in  the  majority 
of  these  cases  goes  to  the  rich  planters  of 
Latin  Anierica,  means  that  this  is  a  sub- 
sidy from  poor  Americans  to  rich  Latin 
Americans. 

Sugar  is  being  eaten  by  the  poor  peo- 
ple and  grown  by  rich  Latin  Americans. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  On  the  Senator's 
time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
recognized  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  make  the  same 
contention  with  regard  to  the  coffee 
agreement? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Substantially  the 
same.  I  voted  against  the  coffee  agree- 
ment. 

This  sugar  subsidy  is  a  big  subsidy,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  marshal  public  opinion 
when  what  is  happening  is  that  we  take 
only  a  few  cents  away  from  the  average 
American  family.  The  subsidy  seems  so 
small,  starting  with  only  a  small  lump  of 
sugar  for  tea  or  coffee,  and  then  with 
each  cooky,  and  then  with  each  candy 
bar;  yet,  when  these  small  amounts  ag- 
gregate what  195  million  people  con- 
sume, it  becomes  a  huge  bonus,  going 
primarily  to  a  relatively  small  group  of 
people  who  are  already  wealthy. 

That  Is  really  what  this  issue  is.  It  is 
really  substantially  what  the  coffee 
agreement  is,  and  it  may  be  what  the 
coming  cocoa  agreement  will  be  like. 

LXKTTXD    IMFOSmON    OP   rSS 

Mr.  President,  I  know  how  strongly 
"dug  in"  the  Latin  American  sugar 
planters  are  in  the  State  Department.  I 
know  how  the  cocktail  lobby  operates.  I 
know  how  strongly  they  are  "dug  in"  at 
the  Agriculture  Department.  I  know 
that  they  have  great  Influence  within 
Congress  Itself. 

As  I  have  done  In  past  years,  I  should 
like  to  apply  the  import  fee  to  all  sugar 
coming  into  this  countrj'.  but  I  recog- 
nize that  it  is  a  political  impossibility  in 
view  of  the  strength  of  the  sugar  lobby. 

Accordingly,  I  have  come  up  with  a 
modest  proposal — extremely   modest,  I 


believe;  namely,  that  we  place  an  import 
fee  not  on  the  total  amount  of  sugar  im- 
ported, but  on  the  sugar  imported  from 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  to- 
gether with  sugar  imported  from  the 
British  and  French  West  Indies.  The 
amendment  would  apply  the  import  fee 
not  to  the  2,250,000  tons  but  to  approxi- 
mately 600,000  tons. 

The  Import  fee  under  my  amendment 
would  not  consist  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  present  market  price,  which 
Is  2.1  cents  In  the  CaribbeaTr,  plus  1.1 
cents  shipping  and  tariff  costs,  for  a  total 
of  3.2  cents  or  3.3  cents  and  the'  present 
t:.85  cents  paid  in  New  York.  The  differ- 
ence, therefore,  is  not  one  of  3.5  cents 
a  pound,  or  approximately  $70  a  ton,  but 
what  I  am  choosing  Is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  American  price  of  6.85  cents, 
which,  incidentally,  does  Include  tariffs 
and  shipping,  and  the  15 -year  average 
world  price  plus  shipping  and  tariff,  and 
therefore  would  be  a  net  of  approxi- 
mately 5.7  cents.  The  15-year  moving 
average  foreign  price  would  be  a  differ- 
ence of  1.5  cents  a  pound,  or  $30  a  ton. 
This  would  save,  at  present  prices,  ap- 
proximately $18  million  a  year,  a  small 
sum  in  comparison  with  the  total  losses 
of  American  consumers,  and  a  small  sum 
in  comparison  with  the  amounts  which 
we  pay  in  bonuses  to  foreign  producers. 
But  it  Is  still  something. 

Very  frankly,  I  think,  in  view  of  the 
power  of  the  sugar  lobby  and  of  the 
sugar  planters  in  the  administrative 
branches  of  government  and  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  this  Is 
probably  the  most  we  can  hope  for  at 
the  present  time:  and  it  Is  certainly  all 
that  I  propose.  But  it  would  be  some- 
thing. 

WHAT  AMENDMENT  WOTTLD  NOT  DO 

I  point  out  that  the  amendment 
would  not  change  the  domestic  allot- 
ments Inside  the  United  States,  or  to 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Philippines. 

It  would  not  alter  the  allotments  as 
between  beet  and  cane  sugar. 

It  would  not  reduce  the  domestic  price 
of  sugar. 

It  would  not  reduce  the  production 
payments  to  domestic  producers. 

It  would  not  change  any  foreign  quota 
allotments,  whether  inside  or  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

It  would  not  change  the  bonuses 
above  the  world  price  given  in  the  coun- 
tries in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  French  West  Indies  and 
British  West  Indies,  which  are  already 
included  under  the  respective  highly  sub- 
sidized sugar  plans  of  France  and  Great 
Britain. 

WHAT   AMENDMZNT   WOITLO  DO 

But  by  collecting  an  import  fee 
representing  the  difference  between  the 
high  American  price  for  sugar  and  the 
lower  15-year  moving  average  of  the 
world  prices  for  countries  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  the  French 
and  British  West  Indies,  the  amendment 
would  bring  in  from  $15  to  $20  million 
a  year  to  the  Treasury.  This  could  be 
used  to  help  the  common  people  of  Latin 
America,  who  receive  so  little  from  the 
present  program,  which  goes  over- 
whelmingly to  the  rich  planters,  who 
spend  it  either  in  luxury  or  send  It 


abroad  for  deposit  in  the  Swiss  and 
Parisian  banks. 

I  am  waiting  for  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  tell  us  how  large  the  world 
market  Is  and  how  much  of  that  is  beet 
sugar  which  Is  destined  almost  entirely 
for  domestic  markets  of  the  various 
countries,  and  not  for  export. 

I  challenge  him  to  do  that.  We  were 
going  to  get  the  figures  overnight.  I 
suspect  the  Senator  has  them  somewhere 
about  his  person.  I  would  really  like  to 
have  that  Information  produced  for  pub- 
lic Inspection. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  now.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  the  salvos  from  our  distinguished 
friend. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

It  is  a  somewhat  diiTicult  and  unpleas- 
ant task  to  speak  for  sugarbeet  and  sug- 
arcane farmers.  It  has  become  an  ac- 
cepted fact  that  a  Senator  has  a  right 
to  speak  for  cotton  farmers,  wheat  farm- 
ers, corn  farmers,  feed-grain  farmers,  to- 
bacco fanners,  or  any  other  kind  of 
farmer,  except  a  sugar  farmer,  without 
criticism;  but  if  he  comes  from  a  State 
where  sugar  is  a  principal  crop  and 
speaks  for  the  sugar  farmers,  immediate- 
ly the  question  of  sugar  lobbyists  comes 
up. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  for  the  sugar- 
cane producers,  processors,  and  industrj', 
because  we  produce  quite  a  bit  of  sugar. 
I  would  be  willing  to  help  the  sugarbeet 
industry  even  if  we  had  no  sugarbeet 
industry.  I  am  for  the  farmer  because 
he  is  the  lowest  subsidized  person  in  this 
country.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
subsidizes  bankers  about  2  to  1  on  in- 
terest rates.  Various  and  sundry  indus- 
tries get  by  with  private  patents  as  a  re- 
sult of  research  paid  for  by  the  public 
and  charge  the  public  for  the  cost  of  re- 
search. 

But  when  it  comes  to  paying  the  farm- 
er, when  it  comes  to  helping  him  malce 
a  decent  living  so  he  can  have  an  electric 
light  bulb  in  his  home,  I  am  for  that. 
I  am  for  the  farmer  being  able  to  oper- 
ate a  raw  mill.  So  if  I  am  to  go  to  jail 
for  being  for  that,  let  them  do  it.  but 
I  hope  they  will  let  me  finish  my  speech 
first. 

I  hope  a  certain  Senator  will  pardon 
me  for  saying  this,  but  he  said: 

I  have  not  had  occasion  to  have  a  single 
lobbyist  caU  me,  or  a  single  ambassador. 

He  said: 

I  win  admit  that  the  sugarcane  farmen 
have  been  driving  me  wild. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  encouraged 
sugar  production.  We  called  on  them  to 
produce  more  sugar  when  there  was  a 
shortage  and  the  price  went  up.  So  we 
said  we  wanted  more  sugar  produced,  so 
that  the  housewife  would  not  be  victim- 
ized by  high  prices.  So  we  put  them  in 
business.  We  have  a  law  which  is  en- 
tirely different  from  every  other  agri- 
cultural law,  which  provides  that  not 
only  can  they  not  plant,  but  they  cannot 
sell  the  sugar  unless  they  have  a  mar- 
keting quota.  Some  of  them  borrowed 
money  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  loans,  and  some  of  then 
are  going  bankrupt  because  they  carmot 
sell  the  sugar  under  the  law. 


There  are  two  sugar  concerns  in  my 
State,  one  in  bankruptcy  and  the  other 
about  to  go  into  bankruptcy  unless  we 
pass  this  bill.  There  are  12  other  con- 
cerns like  that. 

We  are  paying  5.7  cents  for  the  sugar. 
That  is  the  price.  That  is  the  price 
when  the  sugar  is  delivered  to  us  here. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes. 

Those  people  bring  the  sugar  here 
and  sell  it  for  6.85  cents.  That  6.85 
cents  includes  IVa  cents,  some  of  that 
additional  cost  being  for  the  tariff  and 
the  rest  for  transportation.  So  we  usu- 
ally get  it  at  arovmd  5.65  to  5.7  cents. 

We  do  not  think  the  producers  can  pro- 
duce sugar  and  make  a  profit  by  selling 
at  a  lower  price. 

Perhaps  some  people  can  produce  su- 
gar at  4.2  cents,  but  they  have  to  ship  It 
and  pay  a  half  to  a  full  cent  for  trans- 
portation. That  price  would  break  some 
sugar  producers. 

I  tried  to  point  out  yesterday  that 
the  so-called  world  market  price  is  a 
myth,  a  phony,  and  a  fraud.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  admitted  that.  For  ex- 
ample, the  so-called  world  market  is  a 
dump  price.  It  is  the  price  one  can  pick 
up  sugar  for  at  Havana,  Cuba,  and  rep- 
resents sugar  that  no  one  needs.  It  Is 
about  2.2  cents  a  pound  at  this  moment. 
I  assume  the  same  thing  would  be  true 
if  sugar  were  being  sold  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  by  one  who  did  not  have 
a  market. 

I  said  yesterday  that  of  64  million  tons, 
which  is  the  whole  world  production  of 
sugar,  48  million  is  consumed  In  the 
same  countiy  where  it  is  produced.  The 
Senator  got  up  and  said  that  this  was 
erroneous  and  misleading,  because  some 
of  that  was  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  sugar  producer  or  consumer  it  does 
not  make  the  least  bit  of  difference  on 
the  world  market.  Beet  sugar  and  cane 
sugar  are  identical.  Nobody  can  tell  the 
difference.  Unless  it  were  labeled,  one 
would  not  know  if  it  were  beet  sugar  or 
cane  sugar. 

Down  through  the  years  the  cane  sugar 
producers  were  in  business  first  and  then 
the  beet  sugar  producers  started  pro- 
ducing sugar.  They  had  an  Inferior 
product,  and  their  sugar  sold  for  less 
than  cane  sugar.  But  now  one  carmot 
tell  the  difference.  One  is  just  as  good 
as  the  other. 

There  is  a  slight  price  differential  in 
this  country,  which  is  based  on  competi- 
tive factors  and  history,  because  histor- 
ically people  were  accustomed  to  think- 
ing of  cane  sugar  as  a  better  product. 

They  considered  cane  sugar  to  be 
slightly  above  beet  sugar  because  people 
still  have  In  their  minds  that  cane  sugar 
might  be  a  superior  product. 

All  that  we  produce  is  cane  sugar,  and 
I  am  here  to  admit  that  it  Is  not  better 
than  beet  sugar.  Nobody  can  tell  the 
difference  unless  there  Is  a  label  on  the 
package. 

Foreign  coimtries  foimd  they  had  to 
^ve  a  greater  supply  of  sugar.  When 
Napoleon  fought  his  wars,  Britain  Im- 


posed a  blockade  against  him  so  he  could 
not  get  sugar  from  the  Colonies,  one  of 
which  was  Louisiana.  They  proceeded 
to  develop  sugarbeets.  They  could  not 
get  to  It.  The  British  Navy  would  sink 
their  ships. 

So,  over  a  period  of  time,  it  came  to  the 
point  where  one  was  as  good  as  the 
other.  The  price  of  beet  sugar  has  as 
much  to  do  with  the  world  price  as  the 
price  of  cane  sugar.  A  year  and  a  half 
ago  the  price  of  sugar  went  to  the  ceil- 
ing, when  we  were  operating  under  the 
Douglas  global  quota  scheme.  It  went 
to  the  celling,  not  so  much  because  of 
the  Douglas  global  quota  scheme,  but  be- 
cause there  was  a  crop  failure  in  Europe 
which  caused  the  crops  to  be  bad,  and 
the  beet  producers  could  not  produce 
what  they  traditionally  produced.  That 
made  prices  rise  high. 

Considering  the  competitive  factors 
involved,  beet  sugar  is  the  same  as  cane 
sugar. 

I  asked  the  Senator  a  question  last 
night  and  he  did  not  know  the  answer, 
I  did  not  know  the  answer.  I  could  not 
get  the  answer  until  9  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing. The  reason  I  could  not,  as  I  told 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  last  night  was 
that  it  does  not  make  any  difference. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Sugarcane  is  still  the  major  source  of 
world  sugar,  accounting  for  54  percent  of 
total  production.  Its  importance,  how- 
ever, is  continually  diminishing.  In  1963 
and  1964,  sugarcane  as  a  world  source  of 
sugar,  accounted  for  only  57.3  percent. 
In  1955  through  1959  it  accoimted  for 
59.1  percent. 

The  remainder  is  beet  sugar,  which  Is 
about  46  percent  of  the  64  million  tons  I 
have  on  the  chart.  Of  the  6  million  tons 
of  sugar  sold  on  the  world  dimip  mar- 
ket— which  is  what  the  Senator  wants  to 
base  his  price  on — 1%  million  toixs,  or 
more  than  25  percent  of  that  dump 
sugar,  is  beet  sugar. 

Beet  sugar  is  25  percent  of  the  sugar 
moving  on  the  world  market  and  it  is  as 
good  as  cane  sugar. 

The  people  cannot  produce  sugar  for 
the  Senator's  price.  The  Senator  knows 
it,  and  he  wants  to  rely  on  a  price  which 
is  a  disaster  price.  He  does  not  know  if 
he  includes  all  the  factors.  He  just  told 
us  he  did  not  know  whether  it  included 
certain  items  or  not. 

We  know  what  5.7  is.  We  know  that 
is  the  price  which  the  producer  in  Pan- 
ama, Peru,  India,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
the  Fiji  Islands,  and  anybody  who  pro- 
duces sugar  should  be  able  to  sell  at  and 
make  a  profit. 

That  is  the  price  we  want  to  sell  to 
them  for.  We  do  not  want  to  make  a 
contract  with  anybody  that  is  not  a  good 
deal  on  both  ends,  certainly  not  if  we  do 
It  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

We  want  that  price  to  Include  their 
price  to  produce  plus  a  fair  profit  so 
they  can  stay  In  business. 

It  may  be  that  in  some  countries — ^I 
suspect  the  Senator  may  be  correct — 
there  may  be  a  situation  that  existed 
several  years  ago,  in  which  rich  planters 


made  vast  sums  of  money  and  did  not 
pass  on  the  profits  in  fair  proportion  to 
their  cost  to  let  their  poor  peons  in  the 
fields  make  a  profit. 

That  is  the  entire  idea  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  This  Nation  is  putting 
pressure  on  our  allies  in  the  world  to  let 
the  workers  of  their  nations  share  in  the 
benefits  of  capitalism,  just  as  workers 
share  in  this  coimtry. 

The  Senator  read  into  the  Record  yes- 
terday something  about  producers  in 
Hawaii.  I  would  like  to  have  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  listen  to  this. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

The  Senator  read  into  the  Record  yes- 
terday that  some  of  the  producers  in 
Hawaii  were  receiving  large  subsidy  pay- 
ments. They  were  making  a  fortune, 
and  the  poor  workers  in  the  field  were 
making  practically  nothing. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  how  much  workers  in  the  fields 
make  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  am  happy  to  reply  to 
the  question  of  the  Senator. 

The  workers  in  Hawaii  are  the  highest 
paid  agricultural  workers  in  the  world. 
If  fringe  benefits  are  included,  the  gross 
take  home  per  day  would  amount  to  $24 
a  day  for  the  fieldworker. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  the  work- 
ers are  now  earning  $24  a  day.  Some  of 
those  whose  names  the  Senator  read  lost 
money.  They  did  not  make  a  permy  on 
that  subsidy.  The  workers  are  receiving 
a  high  wage.  It  is  not  the  person  getting 
the  subsidy.  If  he  did  not  get  the  sub- 
sidy he  would  be  out  of  business.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
In  addition,  our  workers  have  medical 
benefits  and  dental  benefits  and  other 
benefits  under  the  workers'  program. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  happy 
to  see  that. 

If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  had  been 
successful  down  through  the  years.  In- 
stead of  getting  $24  a  day  the  workers 
would  be  getting  $12  a  day  because  the 
Senator  would  cut  the  price  in  half,  as 
we  pay  in  this  country.  Instead  of  mak- 
ing $1  an  hour  they  would  be  making 
zero. 

The  same  thing  would  be  true  In  the 
States  of  Montana,  South  Dakota 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  more  minutes. 

The  ACTTNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  7  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  also  in 
California  and  anywhere  else.  If  the 
Senator  had  been  able  to  put  over  his 
full  program,  he  would  have  put  every 
beet  sugar  farmer  and  every  cane  sugar 
farmer  out  of  business.  Thank  the 
merciful  Lord  that  he  could  not  put  over 
his  whole  scheme.  Then  he  came  along 
with  the  Douglas  global  quota  scheme. 
He  said  it  would  do  everyone  good. 
What  happened?  The  price  of  sugar 
went  from  4  cents  a  pound  to  14  eents  a 
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pound  under  his  scheme.  Everyone  be- 
came angry,  because  they  said  to  us, 
"You  are  exactly  what  the  Communists 
say  you  are.  You  are  a  big  fat  man  with 
a  top  hat,  trying  to  squeeze  the  lifeblood 
out  of  people." 

Representatives  of  Latin  American 
countries  came  to  talk  with  our  Presi- 
dent, and  he  sent  a  beautiful  picture  of 
them  around  the  world  and  said,  "We 
are  no  longer  going  to  do  this  to  you." 
He  said,  "We  will  give  you  a  fair  price 
for  sugar." 

As  the  Senator  explained  the  other 
day.  he  would  have  broken  that  commit- 
ment made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Thank  the  merciful  Lord 
that  he  could  not  get  away  with  it.  The 
only  reason  he  did  not  try  to  do  it  was 
because  he  knew  he  could  not  put  it  over. 

Now  he  comes  in  with  a  world  market 
scheme.  He  admits  it  is  a  phony,  be- 
cause he  proceeds  to  add  a  penny  on  top 
of  the  world  market  price. 

Theoretically,  the  world  market  price 
is  a  decent  price.  The  only  reason  why 
it  makes  any  sense  at  all  is  that  when 
the  Douglas  global  quota  price  scheme 
was  followed,  the  price  went  through  the 
ceiling,  and  people  had  to  pay  an  out- 
rageous, urueasonable  price.  In  the  1 
year  of  the  ridiculous  global  scheme  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas] 
had  included  in  the  Sugar  Act,  the  price 
went-^ through  the  ceiling.  When  we 
consider  all  the  other  years  of  the  world 
global  price,  there  was  a  disaster  price. 
The  disaster  price  makes  little  sense 
when  we  add  in  the  1  year  when  the 
consumer  had  a  disaster  under  the 
Douglas  amendment. 

So  the  Senator  now  retreats  from  his 
so-called  world  market  scheme  and  ad- 
mits that  the  whole  thing  is  a  fraud. 
There  is  no  logic  or  no  merit;  nobody 
can  produce  sugar  that  sells  for  2.2  cents 
without  going  broke.  So  the  Senator  re- 
treats from  that  position. 

Now  we  come  to  the  last  stand  of  his 
particular  argument.  What  is  it?  That 
this  is  a  foreign  aid  program;  a  share- 
the-wealth  program  in  reverse.  I  am 
an  old  share- the- wealth  man  myself;  my 
daddy  thought  of  that  idea. 

I  am  willing  to  vote  any  day  to  take 
some  money  from  a  rich  man  to  help 
some  poor  devil  who  has  nothing  to  hold 
hide  and  hair  together.  I  have  voted 
for  foreign  aid  programs  on  occasions 
•when  I  thought  they  made  some  sense. 
I  am  like  the  Senator  from  Illinois:  If 
I  think  a  program  is  taxing  Americans 
to  help  some  rich  scoundrels  in  South 
America  to  get  rich.  I  am  against  it. 
But  if  it  can  be  arranged  so  that  the 
rich  people  in  this  countiT  will  pay  a 
tax  to  help  some  poor  soul  get  into  busi- 
ness and  improve  his  condition,  I  am 
willing  to  vote  for  it. 

But  what  does  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois want  to  do?  He  wants  to  tax  the 
poor  Hindus  in  India.  He  wants  to  tax 
the  folks  in  Nationalist  China,  one  of 
our  best  allies.  He  wants  to  tax  the  poor 
natives  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  some  of  the 
poorest  people  in  the  world. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
3  minutes  remaining. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  more  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  wants  to 
tax  the  poor,  ignorant  Negroes.  While 
he  is  a  champion  of  Negroes  in  this  coun- 
try, he  wants  to  tax  the  very  last  cent 
out  of  Negroes  in  Africa  so  as  to  enrich 
somebody  in  Latin  America.  The  Latins 
do  not  expect  it.  If  they  thought  that 
that  was  how  they  were  going  to  be 
given  aid.  they  would  turn  us  out. 

Our  own  Ambassador  testified  that  he 
would  rather  spend  $1  in  legitimate  trade 
than  $2  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  He 
is  the  man  who  has  the  responsibility  for 
the  operation  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. 

AMERICAN   CONSUMER  PAYS  THE  BILL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  all  enjoyed  the  speech  by  our  good 
friend  from  Louisiana,  which  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  emotionalism  of  a 
revival  meeting  in  the  woods  of  his  na- 
tive State. 

What  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
proposing  is  that  the  poor  American 
consumer — the  child  who  eats  a  5-cent 
candy  bar;  the  limiberman  down  in  the 
turpentine  woods  of  Louisiana,  who  puts 
a  teaspoonful  of  sugar  in  his  coffee  cup; 
the  switchman  out  on  the  railway,  who 
drinks  coffee  to  keep  him  warm  in  the 
morning — must  pay  tribute  to  the  rich 
planters  abroad. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  proposes 
foreign  aid,  but  foreign  aid  in  reverse; 
foreign  aid  from  the  poor  American  con- 
sumer to  the  rich  foreign  planter.  That 
is  the  proposal  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  yield  on  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  How  much 
would  the  Senator's  amendment  save 
the  American  consumer? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Twenty  million  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would  not 
save  a  penny. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  would  save  the 
American  people  $20  million.  The  money 
could  then  be  used  to  really  help  the 
people  of  Latin  America. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  wrong,  based  on  his  own  amendment; 
and  I  can  show  him. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  will 
have  to  do  it  on  his  own  time.  Earlier 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  had  his  fig- 
ures confused.  He  spoke  about  a  total 
world  sugar  production  of  64  million  tons. 
He  d'd  not  say  that  they  are  metric  tons. 
The  figures  generally  used  are  in  short 
tons.  I  have  been  using  short-ton  fig- 
ures. So  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana 
was  not  accurately  informed  about  the 
figures  he  was  using. 

ONLY     17    MILLION    TONS    TRADED    INTERNATION- 
ALLY 

I  have  been  doing  some  research  on 
this  subject.  The  present  world  produc- 
tion in  short  tons  is  70  million  tons,  and 
the  total  amount  of  sugar  that  crosses 
national  lines  is  17  million  short  tons. 
The  remaining  53  million  tons  is  pro- 
duced and  consumed  inside  the  same 
countries. 
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Incidentally,  of  the  17  million  tons 
only  1,750,000  tons  consists  of  beet  sugar 
This  is  the  movement  of  beet  sugar  from 
Holland  and  Belgiiun  into  Prance  and 
Germany,  and  vice  versa.  Seventeen 
miUion  tons  of  sugar  crosses  national 
lines,  and  that  includes  French  and 
British  preferences.  But  no  one  pref- 
erance  amounts  to  7  million  tons. 

So  the  dump  sugar  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  refers  to,  in  his  opprobrious 
language,  amounts  to  slightly  more  than 
40  percent — not  10  percent,  not  5  per- 
cent, but  more  than  40  percent — of  the 
world's  effective  supply  of  sugar  which 
goes  into  international  trade.  That  is 
an  appreciable  amount. 

The  Senator  says  that  I  am  confused 
about  the  figures;  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  my  total  and  what  the  total 
is  now.  If  so,  I  do  not  know  why  he 
went  into  such  a  paroxysm  of  frenzy. 
But  there  is  a  difference.  It  is  the  dif- 
ference of  IV2  cents  a  pound.  Let  us 
take  the  computations  in  reverse  fash- 
ion from  what  he  gave.  The  6.85 
cents  now  paid  will  net  foreign  producers, 
after  paying  a  tariff  of  0.625  and  0.50.  ap- 
proximately 5.7  cents.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  propose  to  pay  4.2 
cents,  which  would  be  a  saving  of  11 2 
cents  a  pound,  or  $30  a  ton.  On  the  ton- 
nage to  which  I  apply  this,  around  600,- 
000  tons,  the  total  amount  would  be  $18 
million.  I  would  like  to  apply  it  to  the 
full  2y4  million  tons,  and  have  us  net 
roughly  $67  million.  But  the  sugar  lob- 
by, which  my  friend  from  Louisiana  tries 
to  deny,  but  which  is  very  powerful,  has 
such  a  hold  upon  the  administrative 
branches  of  our  Government  and  upon 
Congress  that  I  recognize  that  that  is 
probably  impossible. 

CONSUMER  SUFFERS 

So  I  am  confining  myself  to  a  veiy 
modest  proposal;  namely,  to  apply  the 
difference  between  the  domestic  price  of 
sugar — 6.85  cents — and  the  15-year  mov- 
ing average  of  the  foreign  price — 4.2 
cents — plus  shipping,  insurance,  and  tar- 
iff costs.  I  propose  to  use  that  as  a  basis 
r?5ther  than  the  current  Caribbean  price 
of  2.1  cents,  or  the  delivered  price  of  3.2 
cents  in  the  United  States.  This  would 
be  a  beginning  toward  reform.  It  would 
awaken  the  American  people  to  what  is 
involved — one  of  the  most  gigantic  pick- 
ings of  the  pockets  of  American  consum- 
ers that  have  ever  been  carried  out.  It 
is  glossed  over  now  in  the  name  of  altru- 
ism, foreign  aid,  our  obligations  to  our 
allies,  and  the  re.st. 

The  Senator  is  saying  that  I  was  re- 
pudiating the  admini.straticn.  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  doing  so.  I  am  a  vei-y  strong 
supporter  of  the  administration.  I  think 
that  my  record  in  the  past  as  to  votes  in 
support  of  the  administration  has  been 
somewhat  better  than  that  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  on  crucial  issues. 
However.  I  do  use  discriminatory  judg- 
ment in  voting.  I  believe  that  I  am 
right. 

st.att:  department  shifted 

The  State  Department  thought  I  was 
right  last  December.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  thought  I  was  right  last  De- 
cember. It  was  some  time  during  the 
winter,   spring,   or  summer,   that  they 
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changed.  I  do  not  try  to  single  out  any- 
one for  opprobrium.  I  think  they 
changed  when  Mr.  Mann  was  made  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs. I  am  trying  to  save  this  adminis- 
tration from  itself. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  occurrence.  A 
few  months  ago  we  passed  the  Coffee 
Agreement,  which  I  think  is  susceptible 
of  inflicting  great  abuse  on  the  American 
consumer. 

The  Senator  referred  to  the  Cocoa 
Agreement.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  hold  up  the  raw 
material  price  of  the  world  to  the  Ameri- 
can level.  It  is  hard  enough  to  hold  our 
own  domestic  production  to  their  cur- 
rent levels.  Great  weaknesses  are  de- 
veloping in  our  farm  program.  However, 
to  attempt  to  take  an  inflated  domestic 
price  and  try  to  hold  the  world  price  up 
to  that  level  is  really  more  than  we  can 
assume. 

We  are  already  in  great  trouble.  I  am 
trying  to  right  the  tremendous  amount 
of  trouble  that  we  will  get  into. 

Vr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  on  limited  time. 
However.  I  yield. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  note  that  in  the  bill 
all  foreign  suppliers  are  required  to  give 
written  assurance  to  the  Government  on 
or  before  December  31.  1965,  that  they 
TOuld  furnish  the  specified  quota  at  our 
price. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  had 
that  placed  in  there.  He  deserves  great 
credit  for  that. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Would  the  Western 
Hemispheric  countries  which  are  cov- 
ered by  the  agreement,  and  also  the 
British  and  French  possessions,  be  re- 
quired to  give  such  assurance? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  would  not  be 
required  to  do  so.  It  would  be  at  the  15- 
year  average  market  price. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  provides 
for  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  that  it  does. 
It  would  not  change  that  provision. 
That  provision  would  still  stand. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  If  the  provision  would 
still  stand,  would  the  people  receiving 
this  quota  on  sugar  be  required  to  fur- 
nish sugar  to  oiu-  country  at  the  world 
price? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  would  be  no 
obligation  to  furnish  it  at  the  American 
price. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  However,  there  is  an 
obligation  to  furnish  it  at  the  world 
price. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    If  they  want  to  do  so. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  So  they  are  not  ob- 
ligated to  sell  it  to  us. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  do  not  believe  they  are.  They 
can  accept  or  reject  the  quotas. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  How  would  the  Sena- 
tor assure  our  consumers  of  a  stable 
quantity  of  sugar  all  the  time? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  only  4  years  out 
of  the  last  15  years  has  the  world  price 
risen  above  the  American  price.  If  the 
world  price  rises  above  the  American 
price,  we  will  pay  the  world  price.    We 


will  abide  by  the  market.    We  put  a  floor 
on  the  price,  but  not  a  ceiling. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Is  it  not  true  that  at 
the  present  time  the  so-called  world 
price  is  less  than  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No  one  knows.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  low  price.  It  is  2.1  cents 
in  the  Caribbean.  I  would  not  like  to 
continue  with  that  price  and  my  amend- 
ment does  not  do  so. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  these  countries  would  furnish  sugar 
to  the  United  States  at  a  price  lower  than 
their  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  they  will  fur- 
nish sugar  at  4.22  cents  a  pound,  which 
is  2  cents  a  pound  above  the  world  price. 

Mr.  INOUYE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
summary  of  amendment 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
summarize  what  my  amendment  would 
and  would  not  do.  My  amendment 
would  impose  an  import  fee  only  on  sugar 
coming  in  from  countries  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  the  British  and 
French  protectorates  inside  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

This  fee  would  be  based  on  the  differ- 
ence between  the  15 -year  average  world 
price — presently  4.22  cents,  plus  ship- 
ping and  tariff — and  the  presently  high- 
ly subsidized  American  price  of  6.85 
cents. 

This  difference  would  amount  to  1.5 
cents  a  pound,  or  $30  per  ton,  on  ap- 
proximately 600,000  tons  of  the  total  of 
9.7  million  tons  allocated  in  the  bill. 

This  would  bring  into  the  Treasury 
approximately  $18  million  a  year. 

These  funds  would  be  authorized  to 
be  used  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
The  money  would  therefore  be  used  for 
needed  schools,  roads,  and  other  projects 
in  Latin  America. 

The  amendment  provides  that,  if  world 
prices  are  higher  than  the  15 -year  mov- 
ing average,  world  prices  shall  be  paid. 
That  is  an  answer  to  the  question  I  have 
just  been  asked. 

The  15 -year  moving  average  world 
price  to  be  paid  would,  therefore,  be  a 
stable  price — which  covers  40  percent 
of  the  world  sugar  internationally 
traded — but  would  reflect,  over  a  time, 
changes  in  the  price  of  sugar.  This 
would  create  a  relatively  stable  price. 

NO  special  obligation  outside  western 
hemisphere 

My  amendment  is  based  on  the  prem- 
ise that,  while  we  have  some  special 
economic  obligation  to  independent 
countries  inside  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere— although  altogether  too  much 
of  this  goes  to  the  top  dogs,  and  all  too 
little  to  the  underdogs — we  have  no  such 
special  economic  obligation  either  to 
countries  outside  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, or  to  the  British  and  French 
protectorates  or  dependencies  inside  the 
Western  Hemisphere  which  are  already 
taking  part  in  the  highly  subsidized  pro- 
grams of  the  British  and  the  French. 

The  amendment  would  not  change  the 
domestic  allotments  inside  the  United 
States,  or  those  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines.  It  would  not  alter  the  allot- 
ments as  between  beet  and  cane  sugar. 

It  would  not  reduce  the  domestic  price 
of  sugar.    It  would  not  reduce  produc- 


tion payments  to  domestic  producers.  It 
would  not  change  any  foreign  quota 
allotments,  whether  inside  or  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

It  would  not  change  the  bonuses  above 
world  price  given  to  the  countries  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  French  West  Indies  and  British 
possessions  in  the  Caribbean.  Those 
countries  are  already  included  under  the 
respective  sugar  plans  of  France  and 
Great  Britain. 

But  by  collecting  an  import  fee  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  high  Amer- 
ican price  for  sugar — 6.85  cents  a 
pound — and  the  lower  15-year  moving 
average  of  the  world  price  for  countries 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
the  French  and  British  West  Indies — 
plus,  of  course,  tariffs  and  shipping 
costs — it  would  bring  in  from  $15  to  $20 
million  a  year  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

HELP    common    people 

This  could  be  used  to  help  the  common 
people  of  Latin  America  who  receive  so 
little  from  the  present  program,  which 
goes  ovei'whelmingly  to  the  rich  planters 
who  largely  spend  it  either  in  luxvuy  or 
send  it  abroad  for  deposit  in  Swiss  and 
Parisian  banks. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  7 
minutes  remaining, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohlo.^ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  given  consideration  to 
whether  his  proposal  for  dealing  differ- 
ently with  the  imposition  of  an  import 
charge  with  natioris  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  as  distinguished  from  those 
in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  might  vio- 
late the  favored-nations  provisions? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would,  because  this  has  been  a  gratuity 
which  we  have  granted.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  necessary  to  universalize  the  gra- 
tuity. Fiu-thermore,  a  treaty  was  re- 
cently put  through  by  the  administra- 
tion— and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
supported  it — to  render  preferential 
treatment  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  on  automobiles  and  auto- 
mobile parts,  for  which  we  are  now  asked 
again  to  make  an  exception.  This  is  an 
argimaent  which  they  produce  out  of 
their  hats  when  they  want  to  turn  some- 
thing down.  However,  it  is  £in  argument 
which  they  disregard  with  respect  to  the 
policies  which  they  want  to  establish. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  the  studies  he  has  made  on  this  bill. 
Why  does  the  Senator  stipulate.  In  his 
amendment,  that  this  money  be  assigned 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress? 
amendment    would    help    poor    of    latdt 

AMERICA 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wanted  to  make  It 
clear  that  we  wanted  to  help  the  poor 
people  of  Latin  America. 
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The  Senator  from  Louisiana  attacked 
the  proposal  on  the  ground  that  it  woxild 
be  taking  something  away  from  the  poor 
people  of  Latin  America.  However,  it 
would  not  do  anything  to  Latin  America. 
It  would  not  even  seek  to  remedy  the 
conditions  inside  of  Latin  America.  It 
would  not  appropriate.  It  would  merely 
authorize. 

Congress  can  appropriate  If  it  wishes 
to  do  so.  However,  I  wanted  the  word 
to  go  out  that  this  was  not  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

When  we  introduced  the  measure  a 
few  years  ago,  the  Latin-American  plant- 
ers flew  up  here  In  airplanes.  The  skies 
were  black  with  planes  bringing  planters 
here.  Many  lobbyists  and  lawyers  de- 
scended on  Congress  and  on  the  State 
Department.  They  said:  "You  are  hurt- 
ing the  poor  people  in  Latin  America." 

I  went  to  Latin  America  a  few  days 
afterward.  I  found  that  my  name  was  a 
hissing  byword  there.  It  was  said  that 
I  was  trying  to  take  something  from  the 
peons  of  Latin  America.  Actually,  I 
was  trying  to  cut  the  big  gains  made  by 
the  large  planters. 

I  wanted  to  make  It  crystal  clear  that 
tills  was  not  a  measure  against  the  peons 
of  Latin  America.  It  was  not  directed 
against  the  poor.  It  was  merely  intend- 
ed to  help  them,  because  we  heard  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  charge  me  with 
grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor.  I  wanted 
to  make  it  clear  that  this  was  not  so. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
to  use  my  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then  I  do  not  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
has  admitted  that  his  amendment  would 
not  save  the  consumer  a  penny.  He  has 
admitted  it.  He  seeks  to  extract  the 
money  from  one  poor  man  and  give  it 
to  another  poor  man.  He  wants  to  take 
it  from  the  Fiji  Islanders  and  from  the 
Indians,  and  give  it  to  the  Latin  Amer- 
icans. This  is  a  matter  of  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul.  Paul  does  not  expect  it, 
and  Peter  will  hate  us  for  it. 

This  scheme  will  not  save  American 
consimiers  a  red  penny.  It  does  not  help 
anyone. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  is  im- 
moral and  contrary  to  our  International 
commitments.  Let  me  read  what  hap- 
pened in  1964.  The  Senator  had  this 
global  quota  scheme.  He  said  it  would 
save  us  $124  million.  It  saved  us  $4 
million.  Do  Senators  know  why?  It 
was  because  we  could  not  collect  any 
more  because  prices  went  through  the 
ceiling. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    It  saved  $41  million. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  collected 
$4  million.  The  price  went  from  4  cents 
to  14  cents  a  pound.  Housewives  were 
screaming. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  On  my  own  time,  I 
say  we  saved  $37  million. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  know  it  is 
tough  to  take,  but  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  listen  to  me.    Why  did  we  dis- 


pense with  that  scheme?  At  a  time 
when  we  were  paying  5'/^  cents  for 
sugar,  we  went  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  with  these 
underdeveloped  countries.  We  were 
trying  to  keep  those  countries  from 
going  Communist. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
have  the  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  I  have 
the  time  on  the  bill. 

We  were  trying  to  keep  those  coun- 
tries from  going  Communist.  I  have  in 
my  hand  the  contract  we  negotiated  at 
GATT  in  November  1964.  I  will  read 
some  pertinent  parts  of  it.  The  amend- 
ment would  break  the  contract  in  five  or 
six  places.  I  will  read  this  pertinent 
part  from  the  contract: 

PART  IV — tram:  and  development 

Article  XXXVI 

Principles  and  Objectives 

1.  The  contracting  parties, 

(a)  Recalling  that  the  basic  objectives  of 
this  agreement  Include  the  raising  of  stand- 
ards of  living  and  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  economies  of  all  contracting 
parties,  and  considering  that  the  attainment 
of  these  objectives  Is  particularly  urgent  for 
less-developed  contracting  parties; 

(b)  Considering  that  export  earnings  of 
the  less-developed  contracting  parties  can 
play  a  vital  part  in  their  economic  develop- 
ment and  that  the  extent  of  this  contribu- 
tion depends  on  the  prices  paid  by  the  less- 
developed  contracting  parties  for  essential 
Imports,  the  volume  of  their  exports,  and  the 
prices  received  for  these  exports; 

(c)  Noting,  that  there  Is  a  wide  gap  be- 
tween standards  of  living  In  less-developed 
countries  and  In  other  countries: 

(d)  Recognizing  that  Individual  and  Joint 
action  Is  essential  to  fiirther  the  develop- 
ment of  the  economies  of  less-developed  con- 
tracting parties  and  to  bring  about  a  rapid 
advance  In  the  standeu-ds  of  living  In  these 
countries; 

(e)  Recognizing  that  International  trade 
as  a  means  of  achieving  economic  and  social 
advancement  should  be  governed  by  such 
rules  and  procedures — and  measures  In  con- 
formity with  such  rules  and  procedures — as 
are  consistent  with  the  objectives  referred 
to  in  this  article; 

(f)  Noting  that  the  Contracting  Parties 
may  enable  less-developed  contracting  par- 
ties to  use  special  measures  to  promote  their 
trade  and  development; 

agree  as  follows. 

2.  There  Is  need  for  a  rapid  and  sustained 
expansion  of  the  export  earnings  of  the  less- 
developed  contracting  parties. 

3.  There  la  need  for  positive  efforts  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  less-developed  con- 
tracting parties  secure  a  share  in  the  growth 
In  International  trade  commensiirate  with 
the  needs  of  their  economic  development. 

Article  XXXVII 

Conunltments 

1.  The  developed  contracting  parties  shall 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible — that  is,  ex- 
cept when  compelling  reasons,  which  may 
Include  legal  reasons,  make  it  Impossible — 
give  effect  to  the  following  provisions: 

(a)  Accord  high  priority  to  the  reduction 
and  elimination  of  barriers  to  products  cur- 
rently or  potentially  of  particular  export  in- 
terest to  less-developed  contracting  parties, 
including  customs  duties  and  other  restric- 


tions which  differentiate  unreasonably  be- 
tween such  products  In  their  primary  and  In 
their  processed  forms; 

(b)  Refrain  from  introducing,  or  increa«. 
ing  the  Incidence  of,  customs  duties  or  no&> 
tariff  import  barriers  on  products  currently 
or  potentially  of  particular  export  Interest 
to  less-developed  contracting  parties;  and 

(c)  (1)  Refrain  from  imposing  new  fiscal 
measures,  and 

(11)  In  any  adjustments  of  fiscal  policy 
accord  high  priority  to  the  reduction  and 
elimination  of  fiscal  measxires, 

which  would  hamper,  or  which  hamper,  slg- 
nlficantly  the  growth  of  consumption  of  prl> 
mary  products,  In  raw  or  processed  form, 
wholly  or  mainly  produced  in  the  territories 
of  less-developed  contracting  parties,  and 
which  are  applied  specifically  to  those  prod- 
ucts. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  more  minute. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would  break 
that  treaty  with  Australia,  whose  men 
have  been  fighting  side  by  side  with  our 
men  in  Vietnam;  it  would  break  that 
treaty  with  India,  which  we  hope  to  keep 
from  going  Communist;  it  would  break 
that  treaty  with  every  friendly  nation  in 
Africa;  it  would  break  that  treaty  with 
those  who  have  sold  sugar  to  us  in  times 
of  scarcity,  when  they  could  have  sold  at 
higher  prices  elsewhere,  when  we  were 
calling  on  them  for  help.  This  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul  scheme  would  break 
that  treaty  all  around  the  world.  That 
is  what  the  Senator's  amendment  would 
do. 

DOUBLE  STANDARD  ARCXTMENT  ON  GATT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  I  do  not 
think  this  is  a  violation  of  GATT.  but  if 
it  is  a  violation  of  GATT,  then  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  are  also  violating  GATT, 
because  they  are  paying  a  higher  price  to 
their  associated  nations  and  colonies 
than  they  do  to  the  world  market. 
Therefore,  if  they  hale  us  into  court,  we 
will  hale  them  into  court. 

Furthermore,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  once  again  shed  tears  for  the 
Melanesians  of  the  Fiji  Islands.  The 
sugar  in  the  Fiji  Islands  is  owned  by  one 
Australian  corporation;  so  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  shedding  tears  for  is  that  big  Aus- 
tralian corporation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  recognizes 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  saving  of 
about  1.5  cents,  or  $30  a  ton,  in  my  pro- 
posal as  compared  to  his,  and  that  this 
would  net  the  Treasury  $18  million.  1 
hope  a  large  part  of  that,  or  all  of  It, 
would  be  used  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Congress  need  not  appropriate  the 
money.  This  is  merely  an  authorization. 
What  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do  is 
perpetuate  the  abuses  of  the  present 
scheme,  and  not  allow  any  change  in  It 
whatsoever.  The  present  scheme  is  that 
where  the  high  cost  of  producing  domes- 
tic beet  and  cane  sugar  necessitates  a 
domestic  price  of  6.85,  we  bring  the  whole 
world  up  to  that  level,  though  their  pro- 
duction costs  are  lower. 

That  system  has  gone  too  far.  We 
have  trouble  maintaining  farm  prices 
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inside  this  country.  To  maintain  raw 
material  prices  over  the  entire  world,  and 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
those  prices  up  to  a  high  level,  is  more 
than  the  shoulders  of  Uncle  Sam  can 
bear. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  the  Senators  to 
hear  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  said 
earlier  today.  The  tariff  of  sugar  is 
6^4  cents 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  implies 
that  the  tariff  on  sugar  is  614  cents?  It 
is  five-eighths  of  a  cent.  Is  not  the  Sen- 
ator wrong  about  that? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  62.5  cents 
a  hundred  pounds.    That  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oh.  That  is  quite 
a  difference. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  what 
I  am  talking  about.  That  is  a  great  deal 
of  difference. 

This  is  what  the  Senator  said  earlier 
in  the  debate: 

I  am  not  certain  on  the  tariff,  whether  It 
Includes  the  tariff — 

"It"  meaning  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 
It  does   include   shipping   costs. 

The  Senator  admits  that  he  does  not 
even  know  what  his  own  amendment  is. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  2  minutes  on  the  bill? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yields  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yesterday  I  offered 
an  amendment,  which  was  agreed  to, 
granting  the  Malagasy  Republic,  or 
Madagascar,  a  quota  of  about  7,000  tons. 
The  House  quota  was  slightly  less  than 
that.  The  comhiittee  recommended  no 
quota  for  Madagascar. 

My  question  is.  If  the  Douglas  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  will  Madagascar  have 
to  pay  an  import  duty  on  the  sugar  that 
we  get  from  it? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  question  be- 
cause Madagascar  has  been  ova  friend 
in  the  African  area.  We  have  bases 
there  for  our  Navy,  going  in  and  out, 
and  for  satellite  tracing.  That  country 
has  been  our  friend;  it  has  refused  to 
follow  the  course  of  nonalinement 
adopted  by  other  African  nations.  It 
has  alined  itself  with  the  United  States. 

Will  the  Senator  answer  my  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  answer 
to  that  is  "Yes."  The  same  would  be 
true  for  the  Fiji  Islands,  with  which  the 
same  problem  exists,  and  for  every  other 
friendly  nation  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  has  expired.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las I.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 


souri [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  are  absent  on 
ofiBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  would  each  vote 
"nay". 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote  "yea". 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]   are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each 
vote  "nay". 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 
nays  62,  as  follows: 
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TEA^23 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Pastore 

Boggs 

Javlts 

Proxmire 

Case 

McGovern 

Smith 

Clark 

Mondale 

Symington 

Dodd 

Morse 

Williams,  N.J. 

Douglas 

Morton 

Williams,  Del. 

Pulbright 

Nelson 

Young,  Ohio 

Gruenlng 

Neuberger 
NATS— 62 

Aiken 

Hickenlooper 

Montoya 

AUott 

Hill 

Moss 

Bass 

Holland 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Muskle 

Bible 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Keimedy,  Mass 

.  Robertson 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

RusseU,  S.C. 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Saltonstall 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

Scott 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Simpson 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Smathers 

Domlnick 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

Ty  dings 

Fannin 

McNamara 

Yar  borough 

Feng 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hayden 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Anderson 

Harrls 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Hartktf 

Pell 

Chxirch 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Russell,  Ga. 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Gore 

Miller 

Tower 

So  Mr.  Douglas'  amendment  was  re- 
jected.   

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye  in  the  chair) ,  The  biU  is  open 
to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr,  Morton]  and  myself,  I  offer  an 
amendment,  send  it  to  the  desk,  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  33,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  all  that  follows  up  to  line  4,  on  page  34, 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"(3)  For  calendar  years  after  1965,  for  in- 
dividual foreign  countries  other  than  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  by  prorating  the 
amount  of  sugar  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  among  foreign 
countries  on  the  following  basis: 

"(A)  For  Cuba,  57.77  per  centum  of  such 
amount. 

"CB)  For  other  foreign  countries,  42.23  per 
centum  of  such  amount,  the  quota  for  each 
foreign  country  to  be  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  42.23  per  centum  of 
such  amount  as  the  amount  of  sugar  im- 
ported from  such  country  durtng  the  years 
1960-1964,  Inclusive  (with  double  weighting 
for  the  year  1964)  bears  to  the  total  amount 
of  sugar  Imported  from  all  such  other  foreign 
countries  during  such  years." 

On  page  34,  beginning  with  line  7,  strike 
out  all  that  follows  up  to  line  4,  on  page  35, 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"(1)  (A)  During  the  current  period  of  sus- 
pension of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba,  the  quota  provided 
for  such  country  vinder  subsection  (c)  shall 
be  withheld  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal 
to  such  quota  shall  be  prorated  to  other  for- 
eign countries  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  in 
effect  for  such  countries  under  subsection 
(c)(3)(B)." 

On  page  36,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  "the 
other  countries  listed  in  subsection  (c)(3) 
(A)"  and  Insert  "other  foreign  countries". 

On  page  36,  line  7,  after  "countries"  Insert 
"under  subsection  (c)  (3)". 

[Make  conforming  cross  reference  changes 
In  section  4  of  the  bill.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  how  much  time 
have  I?  -if 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  the  Senator  mind  explain- 
ing his  amendment  briefly?  I  imder- 
stand  he  has  sent  for  material.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  speak  in  the  meantime,  after 
Tils  explanation.  If  the  material  is  not 
here  by  then,  we  can  have  a  quorum  call 
taken  from  the  time  of  our  side. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators  know,  I  offered  the  amendment 
in  committee.  I  offer  it  on  the  floor  in 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton]  and  myself. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  also  of- 
fered an  amendment  or  proposal  in  the 
committee  which  would  have  based  the 
allocation  on  the  1962  importation  of 
sujrar. 

The  formula  which  I  used  in  a  sense 
is  tm  arbitrary  formula,  but  it  is  based 
on  the  historic  record  of  shipments  into 
this  coimtry. 

My  formula  takes  the  years  from  1960 
through  1964  and  uses  the  average  which 
each  country  shipped  to  this  country  dur- 
ing those  years,  with  this  addition:  it 
gives  double  weight  to  the  shipments  in 
1964. 
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With  respect  to  the  administration 
formula,  insofar  as  they  had  a  formula — 
at  least  they  began  with  the  formula — 
the  main  determination  was  based  on  de- 
liveries in  1963  and  1964.  But  they  gave 
double  weight  to  1964  imports. 

My  formula  takes  into  account  that 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  recognize  those  countries  that 
responded  during  the  acute  sugar  short- 
age in  1964,  for  a  double  weight.  In 
addition  it  counts  1960,  1961,  1962.  and 
1963,  as  single  years  to  be  included  in 
determining  the  quotas  for  1966  and  the 
duration  of  the  bill. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  a  fair  formula. 
It  takes  into  account  the  historic  record 
of  5  critical  years  in  the  sugar  industry. 
It  in  no  way  reflects  the  influence  of 
lobbyists  this  year  or  last  year. 

Perhaps  in  1962  the  lobbyists'  influence 
may  have  had  a  bearing  on  what  hap- 
pened. But  it  discounts  the  effect  of  the 
lobbyists  on  the  sugar  program  this  year. 


The  formula  provides  a  good  substitute 
for  the  administration  formula,  if  that 
were  applied,  and  a  good  substitute  for 
the  House  bill,  which  used  a  base  formula 
for  a  beginning,  and  then  departed  arbi- 
trarily in  many  directions. 

I  believe  that  what  would  result  from 
this  formula  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Senate  and  leave  us  free  of  any  charge 
of  favoritism  or  other  charges,  since  the 
previous  5 -year  imports  are  used  as  the 
base  on  which  the  foreign  quotas  should 
be  assigned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
the  sugar  quota  for  foreign  countries 
which  would  be  in  effect  under  the  ad- 
ministration proposal,  the  House  bill, 
and  the  amendment  which  Senator  Mor- 
ton and  I  are  offering. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Sugar  quotas  of  foreign  countries^  when  sugar  requirements  total  9,700,000  tons,  adminis- 
tration's recommendations,  H.R.  11135  as  reported  hu  House  Agriculture  Committee  and 
based  on  1960-64  overage  sugar  importations 

[III  short  tons,  raw  value] 


Country 


(A)  For  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere: 

Mexico 

Dominican  Republic 

HraziL 

Peru 

British  West  Indies 

Ecu.'Kior 

French  West  Indies 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Nlc:ir;>gua 

(iuutemala 

VenezuPla 

El  .Salvador 

Haiti 

Panama 

Argentina 

British  Honduras 

Bolivia 

Honduras 


Subtotal. 


(B)  For  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere* 

Ausinilia 

Belgium 

China,  Republic  of 

India 

Iri'l-.uid 

South  .Africa 

Fiji  Islands 

TliMlland 

Mauritius ... 

Swaziland . 

Southern  Rhodesia 

Malagasy  Repuhlic 

Turkey.. 

France. 

Reunion 


Subtotal. 


Total. 


Adi'iiiiis- 

BasLs  of 

tration's 

H.R.  11135 

1960-64 

recoMimen- 

average 

diitions 

importations  > 

390.135 

340.925 

402, 370 

3M.854 

340, 925 

433.729 

221,558 

340, 925 

233,689 

240. 824 

272. 013 

330,630 

122. 017 

150.397 

138.323 

49.  770 

50.267 

39. 378 

»  50. 841 

42. 970 

40.237 

27. 82<.» 

42,  970 

30.500 

34.786 

42, 159 

27,350 

40.  672 

38,  511 

36,514 

35.321 

32.836 

24.915 

2, 676 

30.809 

1.718 

17, 125 

30,403 

13.890 

18.  731 

28,782 

26.061 

14.449 

2.1. 134 

9.307 

63.685 

21.485 

40.094 

4,281 

19,864 

2.005 

0 

4,a'>4 

0 

0 

4.U64 

0 

1. 720, 554 

1,859,483 

1.830.710 

186,  772 

162, 152 

127. 870 

1,605 

0 

1,718 

67, 431 

67,293 

76.465 

96.865 

64.861 

94.077 

.'.  141 

0 

2.864 

96.86') 

29.593 

66.584 

45.  4S9 

24. 323 

25,059 

0 

19.864 

0 

14,985 

14.188 

11.455 

9.098 

6,081 

W 

9.098 

6.081 

4,439 

7.492 

6.081 

3.437 

1,605 

0 

10.310 

(») 

0 

3,580 

C) 

0 

1,432 

&39, 446 

400,817 

429.290 

2.260.000 

2.260.000 

2,260,000 

'  Excludes  the  Republic  of  the  PhiUppini-s. 

» 1960-rt4  aviT.ige  giving  double  weight  to  1964. 

'  Quota  'Of  Fronch  Wrst  Indies  includes  quotas  for  France  and  Reunion. 

*  .\i»pri)\ii'i:    t!>  ■*  i  porii'Mt  of  the  South  \frionn  "x-^nrts  nitiy  ho  iitriluitoil  to  Swaziland. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  amendment 
more  or  less  the  same  as  the  bill  com- 
mitted by  the  House? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  total  amount 
of  sugar  allocated  would  be  the  same. 
The  question  is  the  proportion  to  be  al- 
lotted among  foreign  countries. 

The  effect  is  this:  it  bases  the  quotas 
on  performance  over  a  5-year  period, 
with  double  weighting  given  to  what  they 


did  in  1964,  which  was  a  year  of  sugar 
shortage. 

We  take  the  historic  basis.  It  is  a  little 
like  the  national  origins  quota  system  in 
immigration.  But  I  believe  the  5-year 
base  is  the  fairest  that  we  could  use  un- 
less we  go  back  15  or  20  years. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  spoke 
at  some  length  on  this  subject  yesterday. 
I  introduced  an  amendment  which  was 
based  on  the  1962  formula. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
although  I  prefer  my  formula  to  his.  But 
the  Senate  should  vote  on  whether  we 
are  going  to  have  an  allocation  of  off- 
shore sugar  by  some  standard  or  whether 
we  are  going  to  do  it  by  whim. 

The  administration  bill,  as  I  pointed 
out  yesterday,  cuts  some  300,000  tons  out 
of  this  hemisphere.  The  House  bill  re- 
duced that  to  a  175,0G0-ton  deficit.  This 
is  a  bit  better,  but  it  was  done  indeed  by 
whim. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  in  which  I  concur,  at 
least  has  a  formula.  We  do  not  say  that 
we  like  this  country  or  we  do  not  like 
that  country. 

Yesterday  we  went  through  a  proce- 
dure in  the  Committee  on  Finance.  It 
was  the  only  way  to  get  it  done.  I  do 
not  criticize  anyone  on  the  committee, 
and  I  did  concur.  We  went  through  the 
matter  country  by  country.  If  we  liked 
the  country  we  voted  "yea";  if  we  did 
not  like  the  country  we  voted  "nay." 

This  is  no  way  to  handle  a  matter  that 
deals  so  much  in  economics  as  imple- 
mentation of  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
country. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Pulbright]  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter that  should  not  be  in  the  hands  of 
Congress. 

We  ought  to  say  that  2.600,000  tons  of 
offshore  sugar  are  coming  in.  Then,  the 
administration  should  divide  It  up. 

But  in  the  House  bill,  the  administra- 
tion bill,  all  the  amendments  deal  with 
this  country,  that  country,  and  the  other 
country. 

As  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  which  I  have 
cosponsored,  I  do  not  approve  of  his  for- 
mula as  much  as  I  agree  with  mine,  but 
that  is  all  right. 

The  principle  is  the  same.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  formula.  It  is  a  matter  of  ration- 
ale. It  can  be  justified  and  we  do  not  say 
we  like  the  way  this  person  cuts  his  hair 
or  do  not  like  this  dictator  or  that  dicta- 
tor, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.   I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  his  formula  re- 
lates to  the  amount  of  tonnage  that  can 
come  to  this  country  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  the  allocation  is  left  to  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  MORTON.  No.  I  pointed  out  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  the 
allocation  is  according  to  a  formula 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
worked  out.  wliich  is  each  year  from  I960 
on  and  double  credit  for  1964.  It  works 
out  according  to  a  formula.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  the  correct  formula.  It  does  not 
indicate  that  we  like  Haiti,  or  that  we 
like  this  country  or  that  country.  It  is 
worked  out  according  to  a  historic 
formula.  There  is  no  change  in  the 
total  tonnage. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  was  interested  in 
the  observation  made  by  the  Senator 
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that  this  was  being  left  to  the  adminis-  ed  in  the  report  of  the  able  Committee  and   I   supported   the   administration's 

tration.  on  Finance?  position  on  this  item. 

I  did  not  understand  that.                               Mr.  MCCARTHY.    Yes;  it  includes  two  Mr.  HOLLAND.    Were  other  countries 

Mr.  MORTON.    I  hope  that  some  day  or  three  countries  that  were  excluded  by  in  the  same  situation? 

we  may  achieve  that  end.  the  Committee  on  Finance.    But  those  Mr.  MCCARTHY.    The  House  version 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  agree  with  the  Sen-  countries  would  all  be  in  conference  be-  contained    nothing    for    France.    It    Is 

ator.  cause,  as  I  recall,  none  of  them  was  in-  not  a  question  of  our  really  taking  any 

Mr.  MORTON.   The  amendment  of  the  eluded  in  the  House  bill.    So  if  it  is  de-  positive  action  against  Prance. 

Senator  from  Arkansas,  which  I  sup-  sired  to  make  such  an  adjustment — to  Mr.  HOLLAND.    Was  France  the  only 

ported,  was  defeated  in  the  committee,  take  away  the  quota  to  Prance,  for  ex-  country  that  was  excluded  by  positive 

But  at  least  we  are  not  acting  according  ample — that  could  be  done  in  conference,  action  in  the  Committee  on  Finance? 

to  caprice.    We  are  basing  it  on  the  his-  I  do  not  seek  to  complicate  the  situation  Mr.  MCCARTHY.    I  believe  it  was  the 

toric  formula.  by  taking  countries  out.    I  am  applying  only  country  that  was  given  single,  spe- 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  thank  the  Senator  it  to  all  countries  which  have  been  in  the  cial   attention,   although   some   of   the 

from  Kentucky.  program  since  1960.     This  amendment  French  dependencies  had  the  amounts 

Mr.    McCarthy.    Mr.    President,   I  would  provide  quotigus  to  countries  on  the  allocated  to  them  reduced  by  specific 

hope  that  if  Senators  have  any  questions  basis  of  ^he  record  each  made.     That  decisions. 

about  the  effect  of  the  amendment  on  would  go  to  conference  and  could  be  ad-  Mr.   HOLLAND.     In   all,   how  many 

any  single  country,  they  will  ask  ques-  justed  there  if  necessary.  countries    included    in    the    Senator's 

tions.    The  quotas  under  the  amendment        Mr.  HOLLAND.    The  reverse  question  amendment  were  excluded  by  the  Com- 

which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I  would  be  this:  Does  the  Senator's  for-  mittee  on  Finance? 

propose  differ  somewhat  from  those  in  mula  or  amendment  exclude  any  country  Mr.  MCCARTHY.     I  think  the  only 

the  House  bill,  from  those  in  the  original  that  was  included  in  the  bill  reported  by  country   is   France.     There   may   be    a 

administration     recommendation,     and  the  able  Committee  on  Finance?  small  quota  assigned  to  some  other  coun- 

also  from  those  in  the  Senate  bill.    I  be-         Mr.  MCCARTHY.    I  do  not  believe  it  try  that  I  do  not  recall  at  the  moment. 

lieve  our  proposal  provides  the  most  im-  excludes  any  country  which  was  includ-  But   there   are   several  adjustments   of 

partial  approach  on  which  the  Senate  ed,  because  every  country  included  has  quotas  between  and  among  countries, 

might  proceed  to  allocate  sugar  to  any  some  record  of  performance— at  least,  Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator 

particular  couniry.  every  country  which  was  recommended  from  Minnesota  for  his  answers. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  was  not  interested  t>y  the  administration.  Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

in  any  particular  countiy.    It  is  my  un-         ^  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  if  the  Senator  yield? 

derstanding  or  my  impression  that  sugar  committee  included  any  countries  that  Mr.  MCCARTHY.    I  yield, 

quotas  are  being  used  more  as  an  imple-  "^-ere  not  reconomended  by  the  adminis-  Mr.  CLARK.     Would  one  of  the  re- 

ment  of  diplomacy  than  for  economic  tration.  suits  of  the  Senator's  amendment  be  to 

reasons.    My  contention  is  that  if  that        ^^'-  LONG  of  Louisiana.   No.  eliminate  the  activities  of  lobbyists  be- 

is  the  case,  if  sugar  quotas  are  being  used         ^^'-  MCCARTHY.    The  Senator  from  fore  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 

as  an   implement  of  foreign  policy,  I  Ploiida  asked  if  the  amendment  excludes  ture?    If  quotas  were  fixed  for  a  period 

should  prefer  to  leave  it  to  the  adminis-  ^^^  that  the  committee  mcluded.  of  time,  there  would  not  be  a  need  for 

tration  to  decide  how  they  should  be  alio-         Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    No.  such  lobbyists. 

cated.   Perhaps  that  cannot  be  done;  but         Mr.  HOLLAND.    If  I  correctly  under-  Mr.  MCCARTHY.    If  we  were  to  use 

I  think  that  would  be  the  best  thing  to  do.  stand  the  answers  of  the  two  Senators,  the  historic  base,  the  only  target  the 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  aeree  with  the  Sena-  ^^^  amendment  would  add  certam  coun-  lobbyists  would  have  would  be  the  his- 
tor  from  Rhode  Island.  I  beMeve  this  ^^^^^  "°*^  included  in  the  bill  reported  by  toric  base.  If  we  do  not  have  some 
subject  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  ^^^  committee,  and  would  not  exclude  standard,  I  suppose  countries  could  lobby 
of  Congress.  We  are  subjected  to  all  ^"^  countries  that  were  included  m  the  on  a  country-by-country  basis.  If  we 
kinds  of  influence  on  the  part  of  lobby-  report  of  the  Comnuttee  on  Finance.  adopted  the  historic  base,  countries 
ists  and  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  die-  ^^-  MCCARTHY.  The  reason  for  might  still  hire  lobbyists.  But  I  do  not 
tator.  I  agree  that  we  cannot  achieve  that  is  that  there  are  some  countries  that  know  what  they  could  do.  except  that 
what  we  seek  to  do  I  agree  with  the  ^^^  ^°^  deliver  any  sugar  m  1963  and  there  might  be  some  problem  of  a  re- 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  that  ^^^^'  ^"^  ^'^  dehver  in  1960,  1961,  and  distribution  of  deficits, 
would  be  the  most  logical  way  of  distrib-  ^^^^'  "^^^^^  ^'^^^  included  by  the  ad-  Mr.  CLARK.  It  occurs  to  me  that  one 
uting  quotas.  It  would  not  be  done  in  a  ministration.  Those  countries  would  be  of  the  most  disgraceful  features  of  our 
hit-or-miss  way.  It  has  nothing  to  do  "^eluded  m  my  amendment,  because  I  perennial  sugar  bills  is  the  activities  of 
with  the  domestic  picture  at  all  "^^^  ^"^  5-year  basis.    A  quota  for  all  lobbyists.    I  was  interested  in  the  posi- 

Mr.  McCarthy     I  believe  the  State  °^  ^°^^  countries  could  be  in  confer-  tion  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

Department  would  like  the  authority  he  ^"^;  „r.TTAMr»     woc  fv,.  ^„ocH«r,  «f  [Mr.  Pulbright],  whose  amendment  has 

says  it  would  give  to  them.                                    Mr^  HOLLAND.     Was  the  question  of  been  printed. 

They  devised  a  formula  which   in  mv  i"clud:ng  all  countries  not  now  included  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
judgment     s  not  aTuesti^n  of  intent  ^"  the  Committee  on  Finance  bill  a  ques-  sent  that  the  amendment  may  be  print- 

i^ieftried  toSeLrmhJeTfor^'ulfth'at  ^^n'S  rasL7upotrit^''°'''''°^^^^^  'V>!  '^1?""'  ^\"^  ^^'"^^'^■ 

would  not  get  us  into  trouble  with  one        mi    ScCARTHY     The  Question  nf  a  ^^^""^  *^^"!  no  objection,  the  amend- 

country  or  another,  related  to  what  was           /•  MCCARTHY.    The  question  of  a  ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

delivered  in  1963  and  1964.    They  wl^e  s'pecificTcsue""?^^^^^^^  Record,  as  follows: 

seeking  to  carry  out  strong  independ-  f^Tr^tfl!ur.Zf!^^^^^Ji^^^  S*""^^®  °"<^  ^"  ^^^^^  ^^^  enacting  clause 

ent  judgment  on  each  country  Zt^  ^?^  ^°  a  locate  any  quota  to  France,  and  insert  the  following: 

The  cmSequence  of  aooS  that  for  J^^  ^""""^  "^'"^  "°^  ^i^^^"*^  ^"^  '^""^^  ^^^  "'^^^-   «ff«=«ve  J^^^ry   1.    1965,  para- 

mula  rSi^  Unfairness  S  France.    My    amendment,    because    we  graphs  (i)  and(2)  (A)  of  section  202(S)  of 

bad  oolicv           ^"lair^ess,  inequity,  and  are    applying   the   formula   across   the  the   Sugar  Act  of   1948.  as  amended,  are 

Th    f          1       V,    u  board,  would  provide  a  quota  of  3,580  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Kpntnrv^"^  which  the  Senator  from  tons  to  France.    But  this  item  would  be  "  '(a)  ;i)    For  domestic   sugar-producing 

a.en[ucKy  and  I  propose   is  not   on   a  in  conference  and  could  be  taken  out  ^^^as.  by  apportioning  among  such  areas  six 

country-by-country  basis  but  rather  on  jn  conference  without  any  difficulty  million  three  himdred  and  ninety  thousand 

the  history  of  imports.                                       ^r.  HOLLAND.    Do  I  correctly  un-  "^°^  ^°°«'  ^^"^  ^^^"^-  ^«  '°"°''»- 

fh   I'  "P^^^-     Mr.  President,  will  derstand  that  the  Committee  on  Finance  Short  tons. 

me  senator  from  Minnesota  yield?  acted  upon  this  very  question  of  exclud-  "  '^'"^'^                                      raw  value 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.    I  yield.  ing  countries  which   the  Senator  from     Domestic  beet  sugar 3,025,000 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Does  the  Senator's  Minnesota  has  mentioned?  Mainland  cane  sugar l.ioo.ooo 

formula,  or  his  amendment  in  connection        Mr.  MCCARTHY.    The  Committee  on    puSI'rTco \'  JiS'  ^ 

™  a  formula,  include  any  nation  to  Finance  excluded  France.    The  admin-    virgin  island^ is'ooo 

nave  a  part  in  our  distribution  of  quotas  istration  made  no  recommendation  for  " 

to  foreign  countries  that  was  not  includ-  France.    The   Senator   from   Kentucky  Total _..  6. 390.  coo 
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•"(2)  (A)  To  or  from  the  above  total  of 
six  mllllon  three  hxindred  and  ninety  thou- 
sand short  tons,  raw  value,  there  shall  be 
added  or  deducted,  as  the  case  may  be,  an 
amount  equal  to  65  per  centum  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  Secretary's  determi- 
nation of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the 
continental  United  States  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201  for  the  calendar  year  exceeds  ten 
million  foiu:  hundred  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value,  or  Is  less  than  nine  million  seven 
hundred  thoxisand  short  tons,  raw  value. 
Such  amount  shall  be  apportioned  between 
the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and  the  main- 
land cane  sugar  area  on  the  basis  of  the 
quotas  for  such  areas  established  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  tills  subsection  and  the  amounts 
so  apportioned  shall  be  added  to,  or  deducted 
from  the  quotas  for  such  areas." 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  President  shall  submit  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
on  or  before  April  30,  1966.  recommendations 
for  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 
as  amended,  providing  for  the  periodic  allo- 
cation, by  the  President  or  by  a  department 
or  agency  within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  designated  by  the  President,  of 
quotas  to  foreign  countries,  other  than  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  under  such  Act. 

"(b)  In  submitting  his  recommendations 
under  subsection  (a) ,  the  President  shall  In- 
clude criteria  and  procedures  for  allocating 
-sugar  quotas  to  foreign  countries,  other  than 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  which  will — 

"(1)  provide  consumers  in  the  United 
States  with  dependable  supplies  of  siigar  at 
reasonable  prices,  and 

"(2)  effectuate  the  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives of  the  United  States. 

"Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  'An  Act 
to  amend  section  202(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pvu-poses." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  myself 
would  like  to  see  the  whole  business  of 
sugar  quotas  turned  over  to  the  executive 
branch  to  be  handled,  just  as  the  execu- 
tive branch  handles  tariffs,  quotas,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  under  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  does  not  intend  to  offer 
his  amendment,  it  would  probably  be 
foolish  for  me  to  offer  it  when  he  does 
not  intend  to  do  it  himself.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, vote  for  the  pending  amendment, 
believing  that  it  will  at  least  shore  up 
one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  present 
svstcin 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  I  completely  agreed  on  this 
matter  within  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  In  my  judgment,  the  Pul- 
bright  suggestion  is  completely  sound. 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  the 
amendment  should  not  be  offered  merely 
because  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  may 
not  offer  it.  I  am  thinking  about  offer- 
ing it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  encourage  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  offer  it.  I  would 
lend  my  support  to  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  always  find  the  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  be 
encouraging.  I  do  not  know  why  we  do 
not  start  to  msdte  a  record  on  sugar  legis- 
lation in  this  session.  We  ought  not  to 
be  handling  this  subject  in  the  way  in 
which  we  have  been  handling  it  in  Con- 
gress  for   many   years.     We   ought   to 


establish  guidelines.  We  ought  to  make 
perfectly  clear  the  framework  in  which 
the  Department  of  State  should  work. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  He  may  have 
noted  this  in  the  previous  debate  on 
the  bill.  We  have  included  a  provision 
which  allows  the  administration,  in  the 
national  interest,  to  take  quotas  away 
from  countries  and  to  reassign  them 
to  other  areas  or  other  countries.  There 
is  this  protection  built  into  the  bill. 
Even  though  it  is  said  that  there  is  an 
absolute,  historic  base  established,  the 
administration  could,  in  the  national  in- 
terest, withdraw  a  quota  from  a  country 
which  may  have  one.  But  it  does  spe- 
cifically require  that  the  original  base 
on  which  the  assignment  of  a  quota  was 
made  should  reflect  the  historic  record 
from  1960  to  1964.  with  double  weight 
given  to  1964,  the  year  in  which  some 
countries  made  a  special  effort  to  supply 
our  own  short  market. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  briefly 
in  response  to  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  I  am  in 
agreement  with  what  he  had  to  say. 
However,  to  clarify  this  question.  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress  should  definitely  de- 
cide what  portion  of  our  sugar  should 
be  domestic  and  what  portion  should  be 
offshore. 

I  am  sure  that  is  what  the  Senator 
meant. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORTON.  In  the  allocation  of 
offshore  or  foreign  sugar,  this  decision 
should  be  left  to  the  administration  as, 
indeed,  we  leave  other  things,  trade 
agreements,  and  whatnot,  to  the  ad- 
ministration. If  we  got  into  a  logroll- 
ing process  between  countries,  it  would 
not  be  a  good  thing.  I  have  no  criticism 
of  any  lobbyist.  A  covmtry  hires  the 
best  lawyer  it  can,  and  one  does  better 
than  another.  It  is  the  system  and  not 
the  lobby  that  is  respoxisible  for  our 
problems. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  agree. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  vote  for  the  Fulbright  amendment 
if  it  were  offered.  However,  I  cannot 
vote  for  this  amendment.  A  South 
American  country  was  of  assistance  to 
us  when  we  were  short  on  sugar.  The 
administration  gave  them  a  quota  which 
was  cut  about  two-thirds  in  the  House. 
Under  this  formula,  as  drafted  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
part  of  that  reduction  would  be  restored, 
but  by  no  means  all. 

From  what  I  can  gather  the  chief  dif- 
ference between  this  South  American 
country's  operation  and  that  of  others, 
some  with  increased  quotas,  was  that 
they  did  not  have  any  special  representa- 
tive. They  handled  it  in  a  normal  diplo- 
matic manner.  Therefore,  although  I 
see  merit  in  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota,  I 
cannot  vote  for  this  particular  amend- 
ment. I  agree,  however,  that  the  Ful- 
bright amendment  would  be  an  improve- 


ment over  what  has  been  going  on  in  re- 
cent years. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  i 
certainly  appreciate  the  views  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri,  if  j 
were  advising  Argentina.  I  would  rather 
go  to  conference  with  the  40,000  tons  pro- 
vided  by  my  amendment  than  to  go  into 
conference  with  the  21,000  tons  provided 
by  the  House  bill,  or  the  60.000  tons  pro- 
vided  by  the  Senate  bill,  and  negotiate 
on  a  kind  of  ad  hoc  basis  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

I  understand  the  position  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri.  However,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Argentina  would  be  better 
off  if  it  would  say,  "Let  us  take  a  solid, 
historic  base  and  ask  for  our  quota  with 
that  justification."  I  appreciate  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
understand  his  position. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  covers  only  a  2-year  period  for 
the  distribution  of  foreign  commodities. 
I  am  anxious  to  know  whether  the 
amendment  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Minnesota  departs  from  the  2-year  prin- 
ciple. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  was  just  about  to 
ask  to  modify  my  amendment.  That 
was  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
drafter.  I  modify  my  amendment  to 
make  it  applicable  only  for  the  years 
1966  and  1967.  That  would  be  a  2-year 
program,  the  same  as  that  provided  by 
the  Finance  Committee  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  modified  accordingly. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  as  modified,  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  33.  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  all  to  line  4,  on  page  34,  and  Insert  the 
following : 

"(3)  For  calendar  years  1966  and  1967,  for 
Individual  foreign  countries  other  than  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  by  prorating  the 
amount  of  sugar  determined  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  among  foreign  coun- 
tries on  the  following  basis : 

"(A)  For  Cuba,  57.77  per  centum  of  such 
amount. 

"(B)  For  other  foreign  countries,  4253 
per  centum  of  such  amount,  the  quota  for 
each  foreign  country  to  be  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  42.23  per  centum  of 
such  amount  as  the  amount  of  sugar  im- 
ported from  such  country  during  the  years 
I960  to  1964,  Inclusive  (with  double  weighting 
for  the  year  1964) ,  bears  to  the  total  amount 
of  sugar  Imported  from  all  such  other  for- 
eign countries  during  such  years." 

On  page  34,  beginning  with  line  7.  strike 
out  all  that  follows  up  to  line  4,  on  page  35, 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"(1)  (A)  During  the  current  period  of  sus- 
pension of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba,  the  quota  provided 
for  such  country  under  subsection  (c)  shall 
be  withheld  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal 
to  such  quota  shall  be  prorated  to  other 
foreign  countries  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas 
In  effect  for  such  countries  under  subsection 
(c)(3)(B)." 

On  page  36,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  "the 
other  countries  listed  In  subsection  (c)  (8) 
(A) "  and  insert  "other  foreign  countries". 
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On  page  36,  line  7,  after  "coTintrles"  insert 
"under  subsection  (c)(3)". 

Make  conforming  cross  reference  changes 
in  section  4  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
disappointed  with  one  part  of  the 
amendment.  As  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator, he  wants  to  compensate,  by  a  larger 
sugar  allotment,  those  countries  in  Latin 
America  which  sold  us  sugar  at  less  than 
the  world  price  when  we  were  in  short 
supply. 

My  understanding  Is  that  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  Ball,  in  negotiations  with 
Latin  American  coimtrles,  asked  them 
to  do  that,  and  then  made  a  promise 
which,  in  my  judgment,  he  had  no  right 
to  make.  However,  that  Is  one  of  the 
problems  which  we  have  with  the  State 
Department  continually.  It  makes 
promises  and  enters  into  imderstandings, 
and  then  says:  "We  made  this  commit- 
ment. It  was  very  diflacult  to  work  out. 
You  must  not  let  us  down." 

I  do  not  like  that  kind  of  secret 
diplomacy.  Mr.  Ball  said:  "If  you  sell 
us  this  sugar,  when  we  come  to  the  next 
allotment,  we  will  make  it  up  to  you." 

I  do  not  quite  approve  of  that  kind  of 
diplomacy. 

Furthermore,  this  would  do  some  in- 
justice, in  my  judgment,  particularly  to 
some  democratic  regimes  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, such  as  Peru.  Peru  did  not  buy  the 
bill  of  goods  that  Mr.  Ball  tried  to  sell. 
There  was  a  good  reason  why  it  would 
not  buy  it.  Peru  was  sorely  in  need  of 
money  at  that  time.  Peru  had  her  own 
balance-of-payments  problems. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  formula  would  reward 
these  countries,  I  thought,  in  extreme 
measure.  The  formula  which  I  used 
takes  into  account  the  1964  performance 
of  these  countries,  but  also  the  record  of 
1960  through  1963. 

Under  the  administration  proposal, 
Peru  would  have  received  240,000  tons. 
Under  the  House  recommendation,  it 
_,  would  have  been  272.000  tons.  The  Sen- 
f  ate  Committee  on  Finance  recommends 
the  same  as  the  House.  The  application 
of  my  formula — with  the  5  years,  to  be 
double  weighted  for  1964 — would  give 
Peru  a  quota  of  330,000  tons. 

I  think  they  would  be  treated  much 
more  fairly  under  my  formula  than  under 
that  of  either  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  or  the  House  bill,  and  certainly 
much  more  fairly  than  they  would  be 
treated  under  the  administration  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  principle  of  my 
argument  still  stands,  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit. What  we  are  really  doing  under 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  is  making 
an  additional  payment  to  countries  which 
helped  us  when  we  were  short  of  sugar. 
We  could  have  obtained  the  sugar  at 
that  time.  We  could  have  gone  on  the 
world  market  and  obtained  it.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  kind  of  diplomacy  is  a 
wise  precedent. 

We  should  not  go  to  covmtries  and  say. 
as  Mr.  Ball  did,  "If  you  sell  to  us  below 
the  world  price,  we  will  give  you  a  larger 


quota  to  make  up  for  it  later."  I  do  not 
approve  of  that.  That  is  why  I  have 
trouble  in  agreeing  to  this  amendment. 

If  the  Senator  can  clear  that  up,  I 
shall  vote  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

I  raised  the  point  in  the  committee.  I 
noted  that  it  was  Indicated  in  testimony 
that  the  State  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  had  gone  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  see 
whether  it  would  approve  this  kind  of 
bargaining  operation  in  Latin  America. 
The  House  committee  refused  to  concur. 
The  Departments  did  not  even  bother  to 
ask  the  Committee  on  Finance.  T  was 
critical  of  them  for  using  this  device  as 
a  pressure  technique  in  inter-American 
politics,  as  is  the  Senator. 

The  application  of  my  formula  would 
discount  that  approach  more  than  would 
the  administration  proposal,  and  morei 
than  the  proposal  Incorporated  in  the 
House  bill,  or  in  the  recommendation  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  understands  what 
is  bothering  me.  Because  of  my  work  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
Latin  America,  I  receive  a  great  many 
complaints  from  Latin  American  in- 
terests when  they  think  we  are  following 
a  course  of  action  that  is  unfair. 

I  received  a  number  of  protests  from 
representatives  of  those  countries,  not 
lobbyists,  but  oflBcial  government  people, 
that  the  Ball  program  was  unfair  to 
them,  that  it  was  a  kind  of  hijack  pro- 
gram, that  it  was  a  penalty  program, 
that  "If  you  don't  do  all  we  are  asking 
you.  we  will  penalize  you  in  the  future; 
if  you  do  what  we  are  asking  you,  we 
will  reward  you  in  the  future." 

What  I  wish  to  know — and  I  have  not 
had  time  to  study  the  figures  applying 
to  the  Senator's  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  the 
Senator  10  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  I  wish  to  know 
is,  if  we  take  all  those  Latin  American 
countries  that  did  not  sell  their  sugar  be- 
low the  world  price,  and  we  apply  the 
Senator's  amendment  to  them,  will  they 
be  penalized  by  receiving  lower  quotas 
than  they  would  receive  under  the  Fi- 
nance Committee's  bill?  The  Senator 
says  that  is  not  true  of  Peru.  I  want  to 
know  if  it  is  true  of  any  country. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  is  not  true  of 
any  country  that  has  been  supplying  us 
over  the  5-year  period.  They  would 
be  treated  better  under  my  bill.  The 
administration  formula  gives  very  spe- 
cial credit  for  what  they  did  in  1964 
when,  as  the  Senator  said,  they  were  in 
trouble  because  of  so-called  global  pol- 
icy. The  shortage  which  resulted  in- 
creased sugar  prices  from  2.5  cents  to 
12  cents  a  pound.  They  had  been  warned 
that  the  rising  prices  could  cost  the 
consumers  of  this  country  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  So  then  the  ad- 
ministration went  out  and  said,  "If  you 
will  sell  us  more  sugar,  thereby  reduc- 
ing our  sugar  prices  at  home,  we  will  re- 


ward you  with  future  quotas."  I  do  not 
^  think  they  had  authority  to  make  that 
-  offer. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  think  so,  either. 
Not  unless  they  obtained  approval  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Not  only  that,  but 
they  wish  to  compound  it  now  by  ex- 
tending it  for  5  years,  by  providing  that 
the  countries  to  which  they  made  the 
promise  they  did  not  have  a  right  to 
make,  shall  receive  special  treatment 
over  the  5 -year  period  provided  in  the 
administration  bill.  Those  countries 
have  already  received  more  by  way  of 
remuneration,  because  of  the  special 
quotas  the  administration  gave  them  in 
1965,  than  they  lost  by  giving  special 
consideration  to  us  in  1963  and  1964. 
So,  in  the  name  of  equity,  they  no  longer 
have  a  special  case.  They  would  receive 
some  credit  by  application  of  my  formu- 
la, to  get  the  bill  passed.  ^ 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  answers  my  question. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  In  further  response  to 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
the  amendment  which  I  offered  went  to 
1962,  and  left  out  any  extra  benefit  for 
the  turbulent  years  of  1963  and  1964. 
But  the  principle  is  the  same  as  the  prin- 
ciple that  has  been  encompassed  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  support- 
ing his  amendment? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Yes;  I  am  cosponsor- 
ing  it.  I  have  no  illusions  as  to  what  is 
going  to  happen,  but  at  least  there  is  a 
formula,  and  not  caprice. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will,  as  he  has  in- 
dicated, persuade  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  at  least  to  put  to  a  vote  his 
p];pposal,  because  if  we  are  to  deal  out 
benefits  on  the  basis  that  we  like  a  man's 
eyes  or  the  color  of  his  hair,  we  are  in 
trouble. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  agree. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  has  one  good  argu- 
ment for  his  amendment,  and  that  is  that 
it  worlcs  on  a  formula.  Nevertheless,  in 
my  judgment  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  by  over- 
whelming vote,  the  administration 
formula  makes  considerably  better  sense. 

The  approach  the  administration  took 
was  directly  by  a  formula;  and  it  stuck 
to  it.  The  administration  said,  "We  are 
not  going  to  buy  sugar  from  any  new 
country.  If  we  did  we  could  not  explain 
to  other  countries  why  we  do  not  buy 
sugar  from  them." 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Those  countries 
would  not  get  anything  imder  my 
formula. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect. Up  to  this  point  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  am  only  trying  to  explain 
to  him  how  the  administration  arrived  at 
its  formula.  It  has  a  formula;  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  a  formula. 

The  administration  proceeded^  say, 
"We  are  only  going  to  talk  about  the 
people  with  whom  we  have  been  trading. 
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We  are  not  going  to  talk  about  new  cus- 
tomers; that  would  create  all  sorts  of  in- 
ternational problems." 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  agreed 
with  that  part  of  the  formula,  and  so  did 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  So  we  are 
together  up  to  that  point. 

This  is  how  the  administration  ap- 
proached the  matter.  It  said.  "We 
would  prefer  a  nearby  source  of  sugar, 
but  above  all,  we  want  a  dependable 
source  of  sugar.  We  do  not  want  the 
American  housewife  to  pay  a  good,  fair 
price  for  sugar  in  surplus  years,  and  end 
up  having  to  pay  15  cents  or  50  cents  a 
pound  in  years  of  crop  failure.  We  want 
a  stable  source;  and  the  way  to  get  a 
stable  source  in  a  critical  period  is  by 
looking  at  our  trade  pattern  in  a  critical 
period. 

All  right;  in  1964.  we  called  upon  those 
whom  we  had  been  favoring  down 
through  the  years  to  deliver  more  sugar, 
because  in  that  year  there  was  sugar 
shortage  around  the  world.  We  called 
upon  those  who  had  sugar  to  deliver: 
and  most  of  them  were  delivering,  and 
selling  below  the  world  price. 

Who  came  through?  Mexico  came 
through  in  fine  style.  The  Dominican 
Republic  did  very  well.  Brazil  gave  us  a 
disappointing  performance.  So  it  went. 
When  we  looked  to  see  who  had  pro- 
vided us  with  sugar,  we  found  that  Aus- 
tralia had  been  extremely  helpful  to  us; 
South  Africa  was  helpful  to  us;  India 
was  very  helpful  to  us.  Those  people 
performed  in  fine  style. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  called 
on  those  people  and  said,  "We  want  you 
to  commit  sugar;  and  if  you  do,  we  will 
not  forget  it.  We  will  remember  you 
later." 

So  the  administration  came  up  with  a 
formula  weighting  those  factors. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
looked  at  the  proposal.  We  agreed  to 
work  from  the  administration's  formula 
as  our  starting  point.  So  we  went  down 
through  that  formula  on  a  country-by- 
coimtry  basis,  and  asked  ourselves. 
"Which  countries  does  this  formula  re- 
ward too  much?  To  which  countries  is 
it  giving  too  much  benefit?" 

In  23  cases,  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
by  overwhelming  vote,  expressed  its  feel- 
ing that  the  administration  has  arrived 
at  a  fair  figure,  and  those  figures  we  did 
not  change.  In  that  respect,  I  believe 
we  protected  the  U.S.  Senate  as  well 
as  the  Finance  Committee  from  the 
kind  of  vicious  and  unfair  criticism  that 
was  heaped  upon  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  its  very  fine  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture — and  I  regret 
very  much  that  the  press  has  been  as 
vicious  as  it  has  to  a  very  decent,  honor- 
able gentleman,  the  chairman  of  that 
committee. 

But  in  10  instances,  we  felt  that  the 
administration  formula  rewarded  over- 
generously  the  nations  involved. 

Which  nations  did  we  feel  had  been 
rewarded  more  than  the  circumstances 
justified?  We  felt  that  France  and  her 
colonies  had  been  rewarded  too  much, 
and  that  that  could  not  be  justified.  We 
felt  India  should  be  rewarded,  but  not 
as  much  as  the  formula  would  provide. 
With  regard  to  South  Africa,  we  felt 
that  the  McCarthy  formula  was  exactly 
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right.  That  is  one  nation  with  respect 
to  which  we  took  the  McCarthy  figures. 
When  we  got  down  to  the  Fiji  Islands, 
we  felt  that  the  McCarthy  formula 
seemed  to  be  just  about  right. 

These  are  not  precisely  the  same  fig- 
ures, but  they  are  nearly  the  same. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  illogical 
about  the  McCarthy  formula.  I  do  not 
believe  it  makes  as  much  sense  as  the 
administration  formula.  However,  if  we 
accept  the  McCarthy  formula,  we  find 
that  we  add  12,000  additional  tons  to  the 
amount  that  will  go  to  Mexico.  Mexico 
will  be  happy,  of  course,  and  highly 
pleased  to  get  the  additional  tonnage. 
Oscar  Chapman  represents  Mexico,  and 
he  is  a  very  able  man.  I  am  sure  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  get  the  extra  ton- 
nage. However,  he  has  said  that  he  is 
content  with  the  390,000  tons  that  we 
give  Mexico.  If  we  were  to  give  this 
additional  tonnage  to  Mexico,  he  would 
be  happy. 

This  would  also  help  Peru.  We  have 
been  generous  to  Peru.  The  administra- 
tion recommended  240,000  tons  for  Peru. 
We  felt  that  if  we  could  make  some  re- 
ductions outside  the  Western  Hemisphere 
we  could  possibly  allocate  it  to  those 
countries  which  perhaps  had  been  penal- 
ized too  much  because  they  could  not 
deliver  as  much  sugar  as  we  hoped  they 
could  deliver  in  1964.  Therefore,  we 
raised  Peru  by  31,000  tons  above  the  ad- 
ministration's recommendations. 

The  amendment  would  reward  the 
British  West  Indies.  It  would  put  them 
16,000  tons  above  what  the  committee 
recommended.  The  committee  thought 
that  the  administration  figure  for  the 
British  West  Indies  was  exactly  right 
and  therefore  took  the  administration's 
recommendations. 

The  amendment  would  treat  Colom- 
bia more  generously.     Why  do  it? 

Some  people  are  not  too  happy  with 
the  Government  of  Haiti.  I  am  not  up- 
set about  that  Government,  but  some 
people  seem  to  believe  that  it  is  not  a 
very  good  Government,  and  they  would 
like  to  take  Haiti  out  completely  because 
they  do  not  like  the  Goverrunent.  The 
McCarthy  formula  would  give  Haiti  ap- 
proximately 6,000  additional  tons,  to 
which  I  say:  Why?  There  is  no  par- 
ticular reason  to  do  that. 

In  my  judgment,  if  we  are  to  assign 
additional  tonnage  somewhere  in  this 
hemisphere,  we  would  do  well  to  give  it 
to  Bolivia  or  Honduras.  If  we  wish  to 
assign  a  few  additional  tons  of  sugar 
somewhere — and  we  would  have  to  con- 
fer with  the  House  conferees  on  this 
matter  anyway — why  do  we  wish  to  give 
France  that  tonnage?  De  Gaulle  is  try- 
ing hard  to  make  a  run  on  the  dollar  and 
is  trying  hard  to  put  us  out  of  business 
if  he  can. 

The  fact  is  that  De  Gaulle  does  not 
seem  to  like  the  United  States  very  much 
these  days,  and  we  foimd  out  that  the 
Government  of  Malagasy — which  has  al- 
ways been  friendly  to  the  United 
States — had  its  tonnage  taken  out,  so 
we  put  it  back  in  to  correct  the  mistake 
that  we.  perhaps,  had  made.  So,  why 
include  France?  The  administration 
recommended  1.600  tons  for  Turkey. 
The  McCarthy  formula  would  give  Tur- 
key 10,310  tons.    There  was  little  sup- 


port for  the  amendment  in  the  commit 
tee. 

I  suppose  that  if  the  administration 
had  recommended  it,  we  might  very  well 
have  "bought"  this  trade  pattern  but 
the  administration  felt  that  the  formula 
brought  before  the  committee  made  bet- 
ter sense.  Even  though  the  Senators 
amendment  does  have  logic  to  recom- 
mend it,  I  submit  that  to  do  this  could 
very  well  lay  the  Senate  open  to  the 
same  sort  of  unfair  criticism  which  was 
heaped  upon  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Are  we  to  understand 
that  the  so-called  McCarthy  amendment 
now  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton]  was  offered  in  committee? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Was  it  rejected  by 
the  committee? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  was.  I  do 
not  believe  it  had  a  rollcall  vote,  but  there 
was  a  decisive  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  There  was  a  rollcall 
vote  on  it.  The  vote  was  7  to  4,  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  voting;  and  as 
I  recall,  he  had  3  proxies.  Therefore,  we 
did  not  really  have  an  opportunity  to 
explain  the  amendment  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. I  believe  that  if  we  could  have 
gotten  them  to  see  the  merits  of  the 
amendment 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  also  voted 
a  proxy,  too. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  had  one,  and  the 
Senator  had  3  or  4. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  or  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  state  for  the  Record  what  the 
vote  was  in  the  committee? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  believe  that  the 
original  vote  was  7  to  4.  Then  there  was 
a  polling  of  the  members. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisana.  If  I  recall 
correctly,  on  this  particular  amendment, 
there  was  not  a  rollcall  vote.  There  was 
a  vote  by  a  show  of  hands.  I  thought 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  had  one 
vote  for  himself,  but  he  also  had  a  co- 
sponsor,  so  he  obviously  had  two  votes; 
and  if  he  had  a  proxy,  he  had  three.  I 
was  holding  a  proxy  myself,  so  that  made 
us  even. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  feels  this  way  about  it.  He 
wishes  the  record  to  show  it.  He  does 
not  believe  that  it  is  sound  or  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  country  to  discuss  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  the  question  of  ap- 
portioning out  this  kind  of  thing  among 
friendly  nations.  He  is  perfectly  willing 
to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the  commit- 
tee, which  he  understands  now  was  a 
rather  heavy  expression  of  judgment 
against  the  proposed  amendment.  He 
feels  that  since  this  question  has  to  go 
to  conference  anyway,  the  sound  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  stand  by  the  committee 
which    has    discussed    problems    which 
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should  not  be  discussed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  with  justice  to  all  concerned, 
and  he  hopes  that  that  course  will  be 
followed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  can  defend 
before  the  Senate  the  amount  recom- 
mended for  every  nation  in  the  pending 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee.  While 
I  understand  the  Senator's  formula,  I 
am  not  sure  I  could  say  the  same  thing 
for  it. 

The  Senator's  formula  would  benefit 
France.  Why  do  we  wish  to  do  that  for 
Prance?  De  Gaulle  is  doing  everything 
he  can  to  make  a  run  on  the  dollar,  any- 
way, and  there  is  no  particular  reason 
why  France  should  have  a  portion. 
France  is  a  deficit  sugar  area,  anyway. 
It  had  a  surplus  one  year — it  is  not  our 
normal  supplier — and  it  shipped  us  some 
sugar  one  year  but  there  is  no  particular 
reason  why  France  should  be  included. 

Let  us  take  the  formula  and  look  at 
South  Africa.  It  works  out  just  about 
right.  We  felt  that  the  administration's 
recommendations  were  too  generous  for 
South  Africa,  so  we  put  them  on  the 
McCarthy  formula.  For  that  country, 
the  formula  works  out  exactly  right. 

I  therefore  submit  that  if  we  adopt 
the  McCarthy  formula,  the  Senate  should 
start  all  over  again  and  do  just  what  the 
Committee  on  Finance  did.  It  took  every 
one  of  these  countries — as  the  committee 
did — and  carefully  considered  the  in- 
equities of  one  country  against  the  other, 
their  location,  how  they  performed  in 
time  of  scarcity,  and  if  they  did  not,  why 
they  did  not  perform.  In  some  countries, 
they  did  not  ship  the  sugar  at  a  time 
when  we  were  calling  on  them  to  ship 
their  sugar,  because  they  did  not  have 
any. 

That  being  the  case,  we  said  that  they 
should  be  considered,  so  we  considered 
country  by  country,  saying,  "Let  us  see 
what  the  administration's  formula  does," 
and  worked  it  out  on  that  basis. 

I  submit  that  to  adopt  the  McCarthy 
amendment  would  put  the  Senate  in  the 
position  of  having  to  start  all  over  again 
and  trying  to  do  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  kind  of  work  which  is  better  per- 
formed by  a  committee.  That  is  why 
we  have  committees.  If  the  Senator  be- 
lieves that  some  particular  country  is 
not  being  treated  fairly,  he  should  offer 
an  amendment  to  take  care  of  that  coun- 
try, rather  than  start  all  over  again  as  his 
amendment  would  require  us  to  do. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  if  this  is  to  be  the 
approach,  then  the  presence  of  lobbyists 
should  receive  the  Senate's  considera- 
tion. This  would  be  an  open  invitation 
for  li^bbyists  to  come,  because  they  have 
received  special  consideration  for  the 
countries  they  represented.  I  am  not 
one  who  is  saying  that  lobbyists  should 
be  driven  out  of  town,  but  some  are  com- 
plaining about  the  lobbyists.  They  have 
said  that  Argentina  should  be  "re- 
warded" because  she  did  not  have  lobby- 
ists. The  Irish  did  not  have  a  lobbyist. 
If  countries  are  to  be  rewarded  for  not 
having  lobbyists,  I  think  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  have  a  10,000-ton  quota 
given  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Offer  it. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  win  the  Senator 
support  it?  Ireland  did  not  have  a 
lobbyist. 


Will  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  support  it?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  someone 
is  going  to  talk  about  what  lobbyists  did 
or  did  not  do,  I  point  out  that  in  23  cases 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  could  not 
have  been  affected  by  lobbyists,  because 
the  committee  reported  what  the  admin- 
istration recommended  and  as  the  bill 
was  first  introduced  in  the  House.  Some 
of  the  countries  which  did  not  have 
lobbyists,  for  example,  Argentina,  got 
what  the  administration  recommended. 
So  did  Ireland. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  figure  in 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  that 
has  anything  to  do  with  lobbyists.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Senator's  amendment  has 
anything  to  do  with  it,  but,  conceivably, 
somebody  might  suggest  that  the  reason 
he  offered  it  was  that  some  countries 
would  be  treated  better  imder  the  amend- 
ment. It  would  be  an  unfair  criticism, 
but  if  we  adopted  the  amendment,  we 
should  be  prepared  to  go  over  the  quota 
country  by  country,  as  the  committee 
did,  and  see  what  each  country  should 
be  allocated. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  back  my 
time,  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  himself  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton] .  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  McGovern],  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
Church]  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Bayh]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  vote 
"yea." 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  25, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Boggs 

Clark 

Ctotton 

Pulbrlght 

Hlckenlooper 

Hruska 

Kucbel 


Allott 

Bass 

Bennett 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnick 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Gruenlng 


[No.  291  Leg.) 

TEAS — 25 

McCarthy 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

NAYS— 57 

Harris 

Hart 

Hill 

Honand 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 


Pastore 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Robertson 

Smith 

Thurmond 

WllUams,  Del. 


Metcalf 

Montoya 

Moss 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Russell,  S.C. 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tydings 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 18 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Brewster 

Byrd,  Va. 

Church 

Cooper 


Dodd 

Gore 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Long,  Mo. 

McGovern 


Miller 

Mundt 

Pell 

Russell,  Ga. 

Sparkman 

Tower 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  McCajithy 
and  Mr.  Morton,  as  modified,  was  re- 
jected. 

TIRE  SAFETY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  2669,  to 
be  known  as  the  Tire  Safety  Act  of  1966. 
It  is  a  composite  bill,  made  up  of  bills 
before  the  Commerce  Committee.  I 
stated  yesterday  that  the  committee  had 
before  it  three  or  four  other  bills,  in- 
cluding one  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson], 
which  I  believe  to  be  a  major  approach 
to  the  problem.  All  these  bills  are  in 
committee. 

There  have  been  some  hearings  on  the 
bills,  and  we  have  made  up  a  composite 
bill,  which  is  not  in  conflict  with  the 
other  bills. 

We  do  not  expect  to  hold  ariy  hearings 
on  the  bill  which  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson]  has  introduced  or 
any  other  bills  until  the  Senate  returns 
next  year.  At  that  time  all  of  us  expect 
to  go  into  this  subject  in  some  detail. 

I  wish  to  have  the  Record  clear  that 
there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
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committee  to  bsn^ass  the  very  fine  efforts 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  this 
subject  matter.  We  have  experienced  a 
little  technical  problem,  and  that  is  why 
I  introduced  the  bill  yesterday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  bill  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsoi\ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
studied  the  bill  which  was  prepared  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Washington,  to 
establish  some  reasonable  standards  of 
safety  for  tires  used  on  automobiles  in 
this  country.  It  is  a  creative  and  fruit- 
ful and  sensible  approach.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  him  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11135)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  WiLLiAMsl  and  myself  I  offer  an 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  32, 
beginning  with  line  14,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  that  follows  through  line  19 
on  page  43. 

On  page  47.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
lines  3  through  13. 

On  page  51,  beginning  with  line  21,  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  all  that  follows 
through  line  19  on  page  52. 

On  page  55.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
the  last  sentence  of  section  14. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  amendm.ent  is  quite  similar  to  the 
one  which  I  offered  some  time  ago  and 
had  printed,  of  which  copies  are  avail- 
able, except  that  it  extends  the  domestic 
program  through  1971.  or  for  5  years.  It 
is  the  same  as  the  administration  bill, 
except  for  the  foreign  quotas. 

I  offered  the  amendment  in  committee. 
The  vote  on  it,  as  I  recall,  was  9  to  3. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  9  to  6.  I 
believe. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  The  amended 
amendment,  which  is  similar  to  the  one  I 
am  offering,  which  gives  the  domestic 
industry  everything  it  wanted,  and  which 
is  included  in  the  administration  bill,  was 
voted  down  by  a  vote  of  9  to  3.  The 
amendment  is  the  same  with  respect  to 
the  domestic  industry,  but  it  cuts  out  the 
foreign  quotas. 

I  believe  the  amendment,  which  was 
the  second  one  that  I  offered  in  com- 
mittee, was  turned  down  by  a  vote  of 
9  to  6. 

So  the  amendment  was  considered  by 
the  committee,  and  it  is  true  that  the 
committee  did  not  accept  it.    But  I  be- 


lieve it  is  proper  for  the  Senate  to  pass 
uiwn  this  issue.  All  the  criticism  of  the 
sugar  program  that  I  am  aware  of  arises 
from  the  method  of  allocation  of  foreign 
quotas,  and  the  insinuation  of  influence 
on  Congress  arises  out  of  the  allocation 
of  foreign  quotas.  There  are  complaints 
from  foreign  countries.  For  example — 
and  this  is  not  a  secret  at  all ;  I  stated  it 
in  committee — the  Ambassador  from  Ar- 
gentina told  me  that  his  country's  quota 
was  cut  from  60,000  tons  to  20,000  tons. 
He  believes  that  that  is  because  Argen- 
tina did  not  employ  a  lobbyist  or  a  rep- 
resentative to  appear  before  the  House 
committee.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
is  true  or  not,  but  it  leaves  a  bad  im- 
pression. 

This  method  of  handling  foreign  al- 
locations is  bad  for  our  foreign  relations, 
aside  from  whatever  the  cost  may  be 
with  respect  to  the  sugar  quota  itself. 
That  is  why  I  have  Interested  myself  in 
the  subject.  Foreign  countries  argue 
that  they  now  have  the  impression  that 
in  order  to  prevail  in  the  obtaining  of 
quotas,  they  must  employ  high-powered 
lobbyists. 

The  quota  for  Venezuela  ha*  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  press.  Venezuela  had  a 
rather  small  quota,  not  having  been  a 
supplier  of  sugar  to  the  United  States, 
not  being  a  large  producer  of  sugar,  and 
not  having  the  economic  conditions  of 
other  countries,  although  Venezuela  is 
the  largest  exporter  of  i>etroleum  to  this 
country.  It  had  not  been  the  traditional 
practice  for  Venezuela  to  obtain  a  quota ; 
but  this  year  that  country  hired  a  high- 
priced,  high-powered,  well-known  lobby- 
ist, and  Venezuela's  quota  was  substan- 
tially increased. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  examine  into  the 
motives  or  to  prove  them.  I  could  not 
prove  anything  in  that  respect.  But  the 
fact  is  that  it  is  believed  by  many  coun- 
tries that  that  is  the  way  to  operate  be- 
fore Congress.  That  is  bad  for  Congress. 
As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  of  the 
Senate,  I  do  not  like  it.  It  is  bad  for 
our  relations  abroad.  It  does  great  harm 
to  our  relations  with  the  countries  of 
Latin  America,  in  particular. 

All  I  seek  to  do  is  what  the  industry 
wants  and  the  administration  recom- 
mends— to  leave  out  foreign  quotas.  The 
effect  would  be  to  allow  existing  law  to 
continue  until  December  1966,  in  this 
respect.  The  administration  has  the  au- 
thority to  set  quotas  next  year  for  all 
these  countries,  just  as  it  did  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  But  at  the  end  of  1966,  if 
Congress  chooses  to  do  nothing  further, 
the  situation  will  be  left  wide  open.  I 
am  not  at  this  time  advocating  that  the 
quotas  not  be  renewed  next  year.  I  ad- 
vocated before  and  provided  in  the  orig- 
inal amendment  that  the  administra- 
tion try  to  develop  by  next  April  a  per- 
manent system  for  the  allocation  of 
quotas;  some  kind  of  formula  that  would 
be  based  upon  historical  experience  and 
other  economic  and  political  considera- 
tions; but  that  it  not  be  a  matter  of 
trading  as  among  lobbyists  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  That  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  proposal 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Last  Friday.  I 
placed  in  the  Record  differences  between 
the  administration's  recommendation 
and  decisions  as  rendered  in  the  House 
bill.  It  appears  to  me  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  are  pertinent  to  what  I  pre- 
sented Friday.  I  should  like  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
in  the  offering  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  that 
very  much. 

This  is  a  fine  program  for  our  domes- 
tic producers  of  both  beet  and  cane  sugar 
producing  States,  but  I  think  it  is  too  bad 
that  this  great  program  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  problem  of  allocation  of 
foreign  quotas.  I  have  spoken  with  some 
Members  of  this  body  who  represent 
States  which  are  large  producers  of 
sugar,  and  they  have  said  to  me  that  they 
themselves  wish  that  the  program  were 
dissociated  from  all  the  stories  and  diffi- 
culties surrounding  the  allocation  of  for- 
eign quotas.  Foreign  quotas  do  not  really 
mean  anything  to  them.  They  are  not 
an  integral  part  of  their  program.  They 
are  of  no  interest  to  domestic  producers, 
so  long  as  they  receive  their  tormage  and 
payments  of  subsidies,  as  the  bill  pro- 
vides. That  is  all  they  are  really  inter- 
ested in. 

Foreign  quotas  are  merely  a  kind  of 
appendage  that  tends  to  discredit  the 
whole  bill,  in  the  eyes  of  domestic  pro- 
ducers. Whether  every  one  of  these  alle- 
gations is  justified  by  facts,  I  do  not 
know;  I  would  not  say.  But  I  know  that 
the  effect  is  bad  upon  the  whole  sugar 
program  and  upon  our  foreign  relations. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  1 
more  minute. 

The  committee  bill  extends  foreign 
quotas  for  2  years.  If  the  quotas  were  cut 
out  altogether,  and  we  then  went  to 
conference,  the  Senate  would  be  in  a 
stronger  position  if  it  adopted  this 
amendment,  because  I  know  there  will 
have  to  be  some  trading.  But  I  hope 
that  in  conference  the  Senate  conferees 
will  try  to  prevail  upon  the  House  con- 
ferees to  accept  language  similar  to  that 
contained  in  my  amendment,  so  that  the 
domestic  program  can  be  dissociated  with 
the  problem  of  foreign  quotas, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  sup- 
port the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  am 
glad  to  cosponsor  his  amendment.  It  is 
a  sensible  solution  to  a  dilemma  in  which 
Congress  finds  itself  every  time  we  handle 
this  sugar  legislation.  We  are  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  session.  We  did  not 
have  adequate  time  in  committee  to  con- 
sider the  requests  and  recommendations 
of  the  representatives  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  fact,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  well  knows,  their  representa- 
tives or  witnesses  did  not  appear  but 
filed  statements  instead.  The  members 
of  the  committee  did  not  have  a  chance 
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to  read  the  statements  until  the  com- 
mittee began  to  vote  on  the  bill. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  all 
the  requests  of  domestic  producers  will 
be  taken  care  of  for  a  full  5  years,  as  is 
proposed  both  by  the  House  and  by  the 
Senate  bills.  Domestic  producers  will  be 
taken  care  of  in  their  entirety. 

The  administration  could  act  for 
foreign  producers  imder  existing  law  for 
the  next  12  months.  Foreign  producers 
could  be  assigned  the  quotas  they  now 
have,  and  during  the  next  session  the 
Congress  in  an  orderly  fashion  could 
reach  a  permanent  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  foreign  quotas.  That  could  be 
done  away  from  the  atmosphere  of  the 
adjournment  of  Congress  or  of  lobbying, 
as  is  now  the  case. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  I  hope  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  be  approved, 
not  with  the  thought  of  going  to  confer- 
ence and  dropping  the  amendment  there 
but  with  the  intention  of  retaining  it. 
As  one  who  expects  to  be  a  conferee  I 
would  support  the  amendment  in  con- 
ference and  would  expect  to  bring  it  back 
to  the  Senate. 

I  believe  it  provides  the  solution  to  our 
problem.  It  would  remove  from  Con- 
gress the  stigma  that  countries  who  pay 
the  largest  lobby  fees  get  the  largest 
quotas.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  myself  10  minutes.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas would  divest  Congress  of  the  respon- 
sibility which  it  shares  with  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

This  amendment  would,  in  effect, 
suggest  that  Congress  is  unworthy  of 
voting  on  sugar  quotas  because  Congress 
cannot  be  trusted,  while  the  administra- 
tion can  be  trusted. 

We  have  here  a  pattern  that  has  been 
worked  out,  as  the  Senator  suggested  it 
should  be  worked  out,  considering  our 
normal  trading  pattern  and  considering 
whom  we  can  rely  upon  to  provide  us 
with  sugar. 

How  did  the  Senate  conunittee  han- 
dle the  problem?  I  have  heard  some 
criticism  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  I  have  yet  to  hear  anyone 
criticize  what  the  Senate  committee  did. 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Mennon  Wil- 
liams, who  said  that  we  made  a  mis- 
take viith  regard  to  the  Malagasy  Re- 
public, and  he  explained  why  he  thought 
so.  We  agreed  to  an  amendment  on  the 
floor  to  take  care  of  that. 

I  have  not  heard  a  word  of  criticism 
concerning  what  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  did  with  the  bill. 

What  did  we  do  with  regard  to  Latin 
America?  We  gave  every  country  ex- 
actly what  the  administration  recom- 
mended with  the  exception  of  three 
countries.  We  gave  those  countries 
more  than  the  admiriistration  recom- 
mended. We  did  this  because  we 
thought  that  the  formula  would  un- 
justly penalize  at  least  one  of  those 
countries.  We  thought,  as  between  the 
Dominican  Republic — where  we  hope  to 
keep  the  forces  of  freedom  alive,  and 


where  we  would  withdraw  any  quota 
they  had  in  the  event  they  went  Com- 
mimist — and  the  people  in  Australia, 
South  America,  and  other  far-away 
places,  it  would  be  better  to  have  more 
sugar  from  Latin  America  and  thereby 
do  a  little  more  for  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

There  has  not  been  a  word  of  criticism. 
I  have  not  heard  any  suggestion  that  a 
lobbyist  was  able  to  affect  one  of  the 
quotas  suggested  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  That  is  the  bill  that  we  are 
talking  about. 

We  talked  about  lobbyist  Charles  Pat- 
rick Clark.  We  talked  about  a  former 
Cabinet  member.  Oscar  Chapman. 

If  we  were  to  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment, we  would  be  telling  them :  "Do  not 
come  up  to  the  Hill  any  more.  Go  to 
the  White  House  and  the  President  will 
assign  you  a  quota.  Get  in  touch  with 
the  President's  man,  the  man  who  speaks 
for  him,  and  see  if  you  can  arrange  an 
appointment  with  the  President  or 
someone  speaking  for  him  and  have  a 
quota  assigned  to  you." 

What  would  happen  to  a  little  coun- 
try which  has  no  quota?  Honduras  sup- 
ported us  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
crisis.  It  sent  soldiers  there  to  help  solve 
that  problem.  Those  people  would  say, 
"We  sent  troops  to  help  you  out.  We  are 
helping  you.  Why  do  you  not  buy  sugar 
from  us?" 

The  President  does  not  want  to  be  sub- 
jected to  that  kind  of  pressure.  He 
wants  us  to  share  that  responsibility. 
That  is  why  he  sent  the  bill  to  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  traditional  pattern  that 
has  always  been  followed.  The  Presi- 
dent recommends  to  Congress  what  he 
thinks  we  should  do.  The  President 
proposes  to  Congress,  and  Congress  votes 
the  measure  up  or  down,  or  amends  it 
and  settles  for  something  in  between. 

If  we  were  to  agree  to  this  amend- 
ment, we  would  place  our  conferees  in  a 
hopfeless  position.  For  example,  the 
Senator  just  got  through  saying  that  he 
thought  Argentina  had  been  treated 
shabbily  by  the  House  committee.  The 
House  committee  cut  the  quota  from  63,- 
685  tons  down  to  21,485  tons.  The  Sen- 
ator said  that  happened  because  they 
had  no  lobbyist. 

If  we  were  to  go  into  conference  with 
the  Fulbright  amendment  and  come  out 
with  any  quota  at  all,  it  would  not  be 
within  our  power  to  restore  the  injustice 
done  to  Argentina. 

The  Senate  committee  treated  Argen- 
tina as  if  Argentina  had  retained  the 
finest  lobbyist  in  the  world.  We  gave  it 
exactly  what  the  President  recom- 
mended, no  more  and  no  less.  Argentina 
thinks  that  the  treatment  is  just  and 
fair  and  proper  for  what  she  did  to  sup- 
port us  in  our  hour  of  need. 

The  committee  worked  hard  on  the 
bill.  We  provided  a  2-year  limitation  on 
the  foreign  quota  so  that  we  could  come 
back  and  take  a  look  at  the  matter  in 
a  couple  of  years  to  see  how  it  is  work- 
ing out  and  see  if  we  would  perhaps  rec- 
ommend a  change  in  one  quota  or  an- 
other, and  the  administration  could 
make  recommendations. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  could  not  be 
passed,  and  it  will  not  be  enacted  if  we 


cannot  assume  the  refiners  of  a  reliable 
supply  of  raw  sugar.  The  refiners  are 
even  better  represented  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  than  are  the  producers. 
The  refiners,  for  example,  are  repre- 
sented by  the  distinguished  Speaker  of 
the  House,  John  McCormack. 

If  the  refiners  are  against  the  bill,  we 
will  not  get  it  through  Congress.  The 
refiners  want  to  know  where  they  will 
buy  sugar  so  that  they  can  make  con- 
tracts and  know  from  who  they  can  get 
sugar. 

There  is  a  relationship  between  cane 
and  beets  which  requires  that  the  pro- 
ducers and  refiners  get  together  and 
agree.  The  cane  people  must  agree  on 
how  much  they  will  produce.  They  have 
agreed  to  take  a  13-percent  cut  in  acre- 
age. The  beet  people  took  a  5-percent 
cut.  The  refiners  do  not  refine  beets,  and 
they  want  the  tightest  limitation  they 
can  get  on  beets.  They  want  a  firm  con- 
trol on  how  much  beet  sugar  will  be  pro- 
duced, because  the  law  limits  how  much 
sugar  can  be  sold. 

The  refiners  will  go  along  with  what 
they  think  is  fair  control  of  beet  produc- 
tion. They  are  in  agreement  at/ this 
time.  If  we  are  going  to  enact  apy  legis- 
lation, we  must  proceed  with  the  bill  |as 
it  is.  We  have  tried  in  the  padt  to  deal 
with  the  producers  without  dealing  with 
the  refiners.  We  have  triet^'in  every 
way  that  we  could.  It  can'hQtjbe  done. 
If  we  want  a  bill,  I  submit  that  there 
must  be  a  quota  system  in  it. 

It  was  suggested  that  Charles  Patrick 
Clark  exercised  great  infiuence.  He  is 
a  highly  paid  lawyer.  Let  us  see  how  his 
country  made  out.  He  represented 
Venezuela. 

The  administration  recommended 
2,676  tons  for  Venezuela.  The  House 
committee  gave  Venezuela  a  quota  of 
30,809  tons.  What  did  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  recommend?  Two 
thousand  and  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  tons,  exactly  what  the  administration 
recommended,  and  approximately  10 
percent  of  what  the  House  recommended. 
We  thought  the  House  figure  was 
about  right  with  regard  to  Southern 
Rhodesia,  an4  we  worked  out  a  compro- 
mise figure  with  regard  to  the  Fiji  Is- 
lands. 

We  have  what  we  think  is  a  good  bill, 
a  bill  that  does  not  show  the  influence  of 
anybody  except  the  17  Senators  who  tried 
to  discharge  their  responsibility  as  the 
merciful  Lord  gave  them  the  light  to  do 
so.  We  presented  this  bill.  If  we  go  to 
conference  with  the  House,  we  would  be 
a  lot  better  off  with  this  bill  as  the  ad- 
ministration recommended,  rather  than 
buying  the  recommendations,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  would  do,  like  a  pig 

in  a  poke.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
whatever  time  he  wishes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
raised  a  question  about  this  amendment 
interfering  with  the  sugarbeet  and  cane 
agreement.  This  amendment  would  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  agreement  reached 
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between  the  cane  and  beet  susar  indus- 
try, the  provisions  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  bill  are  identical.  It  would  leave 
the  domestic  exactly  the  same  for  5 
years. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  certainly 
would  affect  it.  Refiners  buy  sugar  off- 
shore for  refining  purposes.  They  would 
want  to  know  where  they  could  get  that 
sugar. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  talking  about  offshore  sugar.  I  am 
talking  about  the  production  of  domestic 
sugar  in  this  country.  It  would  not  in 
any  way  be  affected  by  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  said  we 
would  not  have  these  quotas  in  confer- 
ence. The  purpose  of  agreeing  to  the 
pending  amendment  would  not  be  to 
have  quotas  in  conference.  We  propose 
to  strike  out  these  foreign  quotas  en- 
tirely. 

I  hope  that  we  can  come  back  with  a 
bill  to  take  care  of  the  domestic  program 
for  5  years  and  leave  the  foreign  quotas 
out  entirely. 

The  administration  would  still  have 
under  the  existing  law  exactly  the  same 
authority  under  which  they  have  oper- 
ated under  during  1965.  They  would 
have  that  same  authority  for  all  of  1966 
to  administer  the  foreign  quotas  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner  that  they  do  now. 
While,  far  be  it  from  me  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  to  defend  his  administration,  I 
do  not  join  with  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana in  distrusting  them  to  the  extent 
he  indicates  in  objecting  to  them  admin- 
istering the  program  for  another  12 
months.  If  so,  perhaps  he  will  join  me 
next  year  about  November,  and  we  will 
make  a  change. 

Under  this  amendment  Congress  is 
delegating  any  authority  to  the  admin- 
istration which  it  does  not  already  have; 
Congress  will  have  complete  jurisdiction 
over  extension  and  reallocation  of  these 
foreign  quotas,  after  next  year,  if  we 
wish  to  do  so.  We  could  start  that  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  early  in  the  next 
session,  rather  than  wait  until  the  last 
day  or  two  of  the  session  and  get  dead- 
locked in  a  logjam. 

I  think  the  best  bet  for  the  domestic 
producers  in  this  country  is  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  protecting  their  indus- 
tries for  5  years.  They  are  protected 
both  In  the  House  and  the  Senate  bill — 
we  made  no  changes — they  are  fully  pro- 
tected, and  I  think  we  will  come  far 
nearer  getting  a  piece  of  legislation 
down  to  the  White  House  by  eliminating 
these  foreign  quotas  and  the  criticism 
about  the  foreign  quotas,  and  carrying 
that  problem  over  until  next  year,  than 
we  will  by  trying  to  insist  on  Congress 
dealing  with  the  package  now.  By  the 
time  the  bill  gets  back  from  conference. 
It  will  be  the  very  last  days  of  the  session, 
if  I  know  the  conferees,  and  I  venture  to 
say  we  will  come  nearer  getting  a  bill 
passed  with  the  foreign  quotas  left  out 
than  with  it  in.  Othen^ise,  there  is  a 
possibility  we  will  be  going  home  without 
having  enacted  any  sugar  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  on  the  bill? 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  Senate  committee  version  is  cer- 
tainly better  than  the  House  bill.  What 
I  am  trying  to  do,  really,  is  establish  a 
precedent  that  this  matter  might  be  ad- 
justed in  a  way  different  from  the  way 
the  House  has  done  it  year  after  year 
and,  as  I  say,  to  dissociate  it  from  the 
domestic  program. 

I  am  not  the  source,  nor  is  this  amend- 
ment the  source,  of  the  criticism  of  the 
way  the  matter  has  been  handled.  We 
have  been  criticized  by  the  press  every 
year  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  it 
seems  to  me.  It  certainly  did  not  arise 
with  the  introduction  of  this  amendment, 
or  from  anything  I  have  said.  I  am 
merely  reflecting  what  has  already  been 
said.  I  think  the  amendment  is  a  way  to 
deal  with  it. 

The  allocation  of  these  quotas,  if  we 
are  going  to  have  it  in  the  future — of 
course,  I  also  favored,  I  may  say,  the 
global  quota,  which  I  think  worked  better 
than  this  direct  allocation  by  Congress — 
I  think  would  be  much  more  suitably  an 
executive  function,  where  the  respon- 
sibility is  pinpointed  on  a  particular  offi- 
cial, and  particularly  where  the  President 
takes  the  responsibility  and  appoints 
someone  in  the  Department  ot  Agricul- 
ture and  someone  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. One  or  two  men  will  probably  re- 
view the  matter. 

As  for  the  action  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, it  largely  took  the  administra- 
tion's recommendation,  in  this  instance, 
in  the  cases  which  were  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  believe  the 
result  is  an  improvement  over  the  House 
bill;  but  what  I  was  looking  to  In  this 
case  was  to  try  to  get  away  from  the 
annual  practice  of  having  this  kind  of 
hassle  over  the  bill.  It  always,  to  the 
best  of  my  memory,  comes  up  in  the  last 
few  days  of  the  session. 

In  this  instance,  we  had  1  day  of 
hearings,  and  most  of  the  day  was  taken 
up  by  two  witnesses  from  the  adminis- 
tration. Secretary  Mann  and  Mr. 
Schnittker;  and  we  never  did  have  an 
opportunity  to  talk  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  foreign  countries.  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  if  we  had,  it 
would  have  proved  very  much  insofar 
as  the  validity  of  the  particular  alloca- 
tions was  concerned.  But,  nevertheless. 
I  think  the  procedure,  the  way  in  which 
this  is  done,  is  really  what  is  at  fault. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  that  kind  of  pro- 
cedure, of  course  we  shall  always  have 
lobbyists.  I  do  not  think  my  remarks 
should  be  interpreted  as  a  reflection 
upon  some  of  the  people  whose  names 
have  been  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  Their  existence  is 
merely  a  reaction  to  the  system  which 
has  been  established.  If  it  was  not  those 
people,  it  would  be  someone  else  like 
them,  playing  a  similar  role.  My  criti- 
cism goes,  not  to  the  individuals  as  such, 
but  to  the  system  which  is  utilized  in 
arriving  at  the  quotas.  So  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, have  the  yeas  and  nays  been 
ordered? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.  I  merely  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
under  our  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
a  matter  of  this  magnitude  should  be 
passed  on  by  Congress. 

Under  our  scheme  of  government,  a 
great  responsibility  of  this  sort  should 
be  shared,  and  be  subject  to  the  checks 
and  balances  of  the  American  system. 
The  President  negotiates  these  agree- 
ments; he  has  his  experts  make  the 
studies,  and  then  he  sends  down  to  us 
what  he  thinks  the  recommendation 
should  be.  Suppose  there  were  a  cor- 
rupt person  at  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture who  made  improper  recom- 
mendations, or  someone  at  the  White 
House  who  might  do  something  im- 
proper. The  Congress  is  a  check  on 
that.  That  is  why  we  look  at  the  quotas, 
and  why  we  go  through  the  whole  thing 
and  ask  if  this  or  that  makes  sense,  and 
ask,  'Why  was  Peru  given  such  a  small 
quota?" 

Then  we  hear  the  administration's 
argument,  and  we  hear  from  the  one 
who  speaks  for  that  country.  If  he 
makes  a  good  case,  we  call  on  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  State  and  say,  "Here  is 
what  the  man  said;  what  is  your  answer 
to  that?"  We  get  their  rejoinder,  and 
by  the  time  we  are  through,  we  are  able 
to  say  whether  we  think  those  people 
were  unjustly  penalized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Did  the  committee 
hear  any  testimony  from  representatives 
of  any  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  certainly 
did.  I  sat  right  there  and  heard  it.  I 
wish  the  Senator  had  been  there.  Let 
me  show  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator  re- 
ferring to  the  statements  they  filed? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No;  I  am 
talking  about  the  statement  the  man 
read.    Let  me  read  from  the  hearings. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  From  representa- 
tives of  how  many  countries  did  the  Sen- 
ator take  testimony  in  open  session? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  About  eight 
of  them.  Everybody  who  wanted  to  read 
his  statement  stood  there  and  read  it. 
The  Senator  mentioned  the  Peruvian 
representative.    Let  us  talk  about  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
believe  there  were  but  two.  As  I  recall, 
there  were  six  or  eight  witnesses,  but  I 
do  not  believe  there  were  more  than  two 
representatives  of  foreign  countries.  I 
may  be  in  error.  I  think  most  of  them 
merely  filed  their  statements. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  long  did  that 
testimony  take? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  had  planned  1  day  of  hearings. 
We  thought  that  we  would  meet  1  day. 
because  the  Senate  was  not  going  to  be 
in  session  that  day,  and  that  we  would 
go  ahead  in  the  morning  and  see  how  far 
along  we  would  get,  and  how  much  time 
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ras  necessary  in  order  that  everybody 
could  be  heard. 

The  first  witness  who  presented  him- 
self was  Mr.  Thomas  Mann.  One  Sen- 
ator interrogated  Mr.  Mann  for  a  solid 
hour  after  Mann  had  made  his  state- 
ment and  explained  his  views.  By  the 
time  the  various  Senators  who  wanted  to 
interrogate  that  witness  at  considerable 
length  got  through,  they  had  had  him 
sitting  there  for  hours — and  some  of  the 
Senators  who  took  the  most  time  wished 
to  have  a  long  lunch  hour.  So  by  the 
time  they  got  through,  6  hours  after  he 
got  there,  we  finally  finished  hearing  Mr. 
Mann. 

We  heard  from  Mr.  Schnittker  first, 
and  then  from  Mr.  Mann.  By  the  time 
the  day  was  over 'we  had  heard  two  wit- 
nesses. We  had  heard  a  statement  from 
one,  and  he  was  asked  only  about  one 
question,  so  we  got  that  over  fairly 
rapidly. 

The  following  day  we  met  again,  and 
I  will  frankly  tell  the  Senator,  I  en- 
couraged the  people  to  get  the  hearings 
over.  I  said,  "If  you  are  for  this  bill, 
please  do  not  kill  it.  If  you  sit  around 
here  and  testify  forever,  we  will  never 
get  the  bill  reported." 

So  some  of  the  witnesses  came  in  and 
filed  their  statements.  But  if  anyone 
wanted  to  ask  them  a  question,  he  could 
have  asked  any  question  he  wanted. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  wished  to 
talk  to  these  lobbyists,  and  find  out  how 
much  they  were  paid,  and  who  employed 
them,  and  when  they  were  employed, 
and  who  they  had  talked  to,  I  suppose. 
I  have  been  on  the  committee  of  which 
the  Senator  is  chairman  when  he  spent 
a  whole  hearing  investigating  lobbyists. 
That  is  all  right  with  me.  I  should  be 
happy  to  support  the  chairman  if  he 
wants  to  go  back,  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  in- 
vestigate lobbyists  until  this  time  next 
year.  That  is  all  right  with  me;  the 
Senator  has  done  a  wonderful  job  with 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  sugar  producers 
are  going  bankrupt  while  the  Senator 
fiddles  and  faddles. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  With  regard 
to  the  Senator's  remarks  about  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  investigating  lobby- 
ists, I  took  part  in  that  investigation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  salute  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  assure  the 
Senator  that  it  was  our  investigation  and 
our  attempts  to  control  the  nefarious 
plots  of  lobbyists  which  resulted  in  the 
Senator's  interest  in  who  paid  the  sugar 
lobbyists,  and  how  much  they  were  paid ; 
and  I  think  that  was  a  very  proper  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Everyone  is 
entitled  to  hire  himself  a  lawyer,  and 
he  is  not  a  crook  because  he  does.  There 
are  many  persons  languishing  in  jail 
because  they  did  not  have  a  good  lawyer. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say,  we  heard  from 
all  these  people.  We  took  testimony  and 
heard  arguments.  Since  we  have  re- 
ported the   bill   and   amended   it,   and 


have  also  amended  it  to  take  care  of  one 
mistake  which  we  thought  we  made,  I 
have  not  heard  one  hint  of  criticism  of 
what  the  Senate  committee  has  done. 
The  committee  has  discharged  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  tradition  of  one  of 
the  most  responsible  committees.  It  de- 
serves better  treatment,  when  it  comes 
out  with  a  recommendation  on  respon- 
sible legislation  in  the  history  and  tradi- 
tion of  the  Senate,  than  merely  to  be 
brushed  aside  in  favor  of  a  small  func- 
tionary in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
discharging  our  responsibilities  for  us. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President,  I 

yield  myself  3  minutes.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to  set 
the  record  straight.  There  were  only 
two  foreign  representatives  of  lobbyists 
who  were  heard  in  person.  They  ap- 
peared before  10  o'clock  on  a  Friday 
morning.  When  I  got  there,  about  5  or 
10  minutes  after  10,  the  committee  had 
already  been  dismissed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  I  am  only  trying 
to  set  the  record  straight.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  does  not  deny  that,  does 
he? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.   Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.   We  adjourned 
at  6  o'clock  the  evening  before. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  stated  that. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las] wished  to  ask  so  many  questions  of 
these  witnesses,  I  said  that  we  would 
come  back  at  9  o'clock  tomorrow,  hoping 
that  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  for  the 
two  Senators  to  ask  as  many  questions 
as  they  wished  of  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    The  hearing  had 
just  begun  and  the  Senator  dismissed  '• 
the  hearing  by  10  minutes  after  10. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  ask 
the  Senator:  What  does  the  Senator  do 

with  all  the  witnesses 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
made  his  statement,  and  I  merely  wish 
to  state  the  facts  for  the  record.  There 
were  two  witnesses.  The  House  com- 
mittee had  27  witnesses  appear  before  it. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  list  of  witnesses 
who  testified  before  the  House  com- 
mittee and  did  not  appear  before  our 
committee,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Senate  Committee  on  Finance  Hearing  on 
H.R.  11135,  To  Amend  and  Extend  the 
Provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  or  1948,  as 
Amended,  Thursday,  October  14,  1965 

The  Honorable  John  Schnittker,  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Honorable  Thomas  Mann,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

Frank  A.  Kemp,  in  behalf  of  all  segments 
of  the  domestic  sugar-producing  and  refining 
Industries. 

John  C.  Lynn,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 


John  Bleke,  National  Confectioners  Asso- 
ciation. 

W.  D.  Pauly,  Talisman  Sugar  Corp.,  Belle 
Glade,  Fla. 

Rudolph   Miller,    Imperial    County    Sugar 
Cane  League,  El  Centre,  Calif. 

William  L.  Shea,  Osceola  Operating  Corp., 
Belle  Glade,  Fla. 

John  Fleming  Kelly,  National  Sugar  Co., 
Sugar  City,  Colo. 

Edwin  H.  Seeger,  Peruvian  Sugar  Producers 
Association. 

H.  C.  Laughlln,  Owens-Illlnols  of  the  Ba- 
hamas, Ltd. 

Oscar  Chapman,  Association  of  Sugar  Pro- 
ducers of  Mexico. 

George    Grant,    Minister    of    Industry    of 
Thailand. 

Charles  H.  Brown,  Sugar  Industries  of  FIJI. 

J.  W.  Ridden.  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Associa- 
tion. 

Charles  Patrick  Clark,  Venezuelan  Sugar 
Distribution  Association. 

Robert  C.  Barnard,  Australian  Sugar  In- 
dustry. 

John  R.  Mahoney,  South  African  Sugar  As- 
sociation. 

Ganson  Purcell,  Rhodesia  Sugar  Associa- 
tion. 


Senate  Committee  on  Finance  Hearing  on 
H.R.  11135,  To  Amend  and  Extend  the  Pro- 
visions OF  THE  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
Amended,  Friday,  October  15,  1965 

John  Bleke,  National  Confectioners  Asso- 
ciation. 

Rudolph  Miller,  Imperial  County  Sugar 
Cane  League,  El  Centro.  Calif. 

William  L.  Shea,  Osceola  Operating  Corp.. 
Belle  Glade,  Fla. 

John  Fleming  Kelly,  National  Sugar  Co., 
Sugar  City,  Colo. 

George  Grant,  Ministry  of  Industry  of 
Thailand. 

Edwin  H.  Seeger,  Peruvian  Sugar  Pro- 
ducers Association. 

H.  C.  Laughlln,  Owens-Illlnols  of  the  Ba- 
hamas, Ltd. 


Foreign  Lobbyists  Not  on  Finance  Com- 
mittee Witness  List  Who  Testified  in  the 
House  Committee 

1.  Miss  Dlna  Dellale  represented:  Guate- 
mala, El  Salvador.  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica. 

2.  James  M.  Earnest  represented:  Ma\u-l- 
tanla. 

3.  Robert  L.  Farrlngton  represented:  Re- 
public of  China. 

4.  Seymour  S.  Guthman  represented: 
Malagasy  Republic. 

5.  John  G.  Laylln  represented:   Colombia. 

6.  Albert  S.  Nemlr  represented:  Brazil. 

7.  John  A.  O'Donnell  represented:  Philip- 
pines. 

8.  Arthur  L.  Qulnn  represented:  British 
West  Indies. 

9.  Walter  Surrey  represented:  Guadeloupe 
and  Martinique. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  names  is  John  A.  O'Donnell, 
who  represents  the  Philippines,  and  still 
does,  and  who  was  also  the  subject  of 
considerable  study  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  before.  But  there  are 
other  witnesses  listed  here  who  testified 
In  the  House  committee.  Of  those  on 
the  list,  only  two  appeared  before  the 
Senate  committee.  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Seeger, 
of  the  Peruvian  Sugar  Producers  Associa- 
tion, and  George  Grant,  of  the  Ministry 
of  Industry  of  Thailand.  The  others 
submitted  written  statements. 

I  fully  expected  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss some  questions  with  some  of  them  In 
the  hearing  on  Friday  which,  as  I  said, 
was  adjourned. 
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These  are  just  the  facts.  The  chair- 
man feels  that  he  has  proper  justifica- 
tion for  that,  and  I  am  not  trying  to 
criticize  the  chairman.  I  am  stating 
what  actually  happened. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  declares 
that  Congress  fiddles  and  faddles  until 
everyone  goes  broke.  Congress  has  not 
fiddled  and  faddled.  The  bill  came  over 
only  last  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  I  be- 
lieve. It  is  a  very  important  bill  in- 
volving many,  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  we  spend  1  day  on  it.  with 
the  usual  hours,  from  10  until  6,  as  the 
Senator  said,  and  about  an  hour  the  next 
morning.  That  was  all  the  hearings.  I 
submit  that  this  is  a  rather  short  time. 

It  is  too  bad  that  every  year — and  this 
is  not  the  first  year — but  every  one  that  I 
c?n  remember,  the  bill  has  nearly  always 
been  brought  up  in  the  last  2  or  3  days 
or  the  last  week  of  a  session,  and  we  are 
always  told  that  if  we  do  not  act  im- 
mediately, without  any  hearings  or  much 
discussion,  disaster  will  overtake  the  in- 
dustry. 

This  condition  is  certainly  not  the 
fault  of  the  Senate,  so  far  as  I  know.  I 
would  not  wish  to  begin  to  say  whose 
fault  it  is.  but  it  is  unusual,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  this  particular  bill  follows  this 
course  so  often.  I  know  of  no  other  bill 
of  comparable  importance  which  is  pre- 
sented year  after  year — sometimes  more 
than  a  year,  but  every  time  It  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  a  very  late  date,  which 
does  not  allow  us  enough  time  to  con- 
sider it.  or  to  develop  questions. 

One  of  the  points  I  should  like  to  ask 
about  these  lobbyists — and  I  am  not  say- 
ing, and  have  never  said,  that  they  were 
around  here  corrupting  everyone — is: 
What  does  a  lobbyist  do  to  justify  paying 
him  $125,000  in  the  course  of.  let  us  say. 
2  years,  to  get  a  qwota,  say.  for  Vene- 
zuela?   What  does  he  do? 

Surely,  most  of  the  people  who  hire 
these  lobbyists  are  not  so  rich  that  they 
can  afford  to  throw  away  money  like 
that.  But.  what  kind  of  service  does  a 
lobbyist  perform  to  earn  that  money? 
It  seems  to  me  a  most  pertinent  ques- 
tion. 

From  past  experience  with  similar 
lobbyists,  what  they  do  is  convey  to  their 
clients,  to  their  employers,  or  whichever 
country  it  may  be.  the  fact  that  if  they 
are  in  a  position  to  purchase  a  sugar 
Quota,  they  can  arrange  for  one  through 
Congress.  wh*ch  gives  the  implication 
that  they  have  control  over  Congress. 

To  my  own  knowledge,  in  the  cases  we 
investigated,  the  lobbyists  exerted  no 
such  influence  over  Congress  but  were 
preying  upon  their  employers. 

This  situation  I  believe,  is  one  which 
often  influences  our  foreign  relations. 
Regardless  of  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
in  many  cases  which  I  had  looked  Into, 
I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  word  of 
ti-uth  in  nhat  the  lobbyist  told  his  em- 
ployer. He  would  write  his  employer — 
we  had  p.  case  involving  Trujillo — and 
he  virtually  said.  "I  am  going  to  see 
Senator  so  and  so.  and  Senator  so  and 
so  will  do  whatever  I  say,"  the  implica- 
tion being  that  he  had  complete  control 
over  him. 

This  goes  back  to  the  various  conclu- 
sions on  some  27  cases  which  were  heard 


which  created  the  impression  that  Con- 
gress is  for  sale,  and  which  creates  the 
impression  in  foreign  countries  that 
Congress  really  is  for  sale. 

This  is  what  I  meant  about  the  proce- 
dure and  the  method  followed  here, 
which  I  believe  to  be  bad,  and  also  to  be 
bad  for  our  relations.  It  can  be  bad 
without  a  single  thing  being  done  wliich 
is  improper  in  the  way  of  the  purchasing 
of  influence  in  Congress  itself. 

Nevertheless,  this  does  result  in  a  bad 
impression  being  created  in  many  for- 
eign countries.  This  bad  impression  re- 
sults, regardless  of  whether  anything 
actually  takes  place,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  procedure  followed  in  the  han- 
dling of  this  kind  of  bill  is  soimd. 

The  amendment  I  am  suggesting  is 
much  better. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  both 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  say  one  or  two  words. 
I  regret  that  the  Senator  is  not  happy 
about  the  way  the  committee  held  its 
meetings. 

Let  me  say  that  I  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  regret 
to  say  that  I  cannot  always  attend  its 
meetings  as  much  as  I  should  like  to  do 
so.  However,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  that  committee  is  always  most 
fair,  and  I  am  happy  to  follow  his  pro- 
cedures. I  do  not  object  to  them  for  a 
moment.  I  carmot  recall  that  I  ever 
asked  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  keep 
his  committee  in  session  in  time  for  me 
to  get  over  there  because,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  if  I  cannot  be  there.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  going 
to  do  a  fine  job  and  do  what  his  con- 
science dictates. 

Mar^  times  I  have  sent  him  a  proxy, 
sight  unseen,  if  I  cannot  be  there,  if  he 
needs  my  vote,  because  he  is  an  honor- 
able and  a  conscientious  Senator,  who 
does  the  best  he  can. 

With  regard  to  the  hearings  we  held, 
if  the  Senator  had  so  much  as  telephoned 
the  committee  saying  that  he  would  be 
late  and  was  not  going  to  be  able  to 
attend  the  meeting  which  would  start 
at  9  o'clock  and  would  not  be  able  to  get 
there  until  10  or  shortly  after,  I  would 
have  been  happy  to  have  kept  the  com- 
mittee in  session  until  he  arrived.  If 
he  had  wished  to  question  more  than  one 
particular  witness,  say.  to  ask  him  how 
he  earned  his  $125.000. 1  would  have  been 
happy  to  see  that  the  session  was  kept 
open  and  the  witness  available,  until 
the  Senator  had  arrived. 

But  the  Senator  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  he 
has  done  a  fine  job  with  the  lobbyists. 
I  do  believe  that  he  has  exposed  some  of 
the  chicanery  and  some  of  the  improper 
representation  that  some  lobbsrists  have 
been  known  to  make. 

While  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
legal  profession,  I  am  also  against  any 
shyster  or  anybody  who  conducts  him- 
self improperly.  So  I  hope  Congress  will 
not  prejudice  people  who  have  conducted 
themselves  completely  appropriately  and 
honorably,  as  I  think  the  executive 
branch  has,  and  as  I  think  the  House 
has,  and  as  the  Senate  committee  and 
the  Senate  have,  in  seeking  to  act  re- 
sponsibly on  this  measure. 


There  will  always  be  somebody  hir- 
ing a  lobbyist,  but  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  puts  the  Senate  in  as  favorable 
a  light  as  we  could  achieve,  no  matter 
how  we  approached  the  problem. 

If  we  agreed  to  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, we  would  be  relinquishing  a  re- 
sponsibility that  we  ought  to  share  with 
the  Executive.  If  we  proceed  in  this 
way  we  shall  be  doing  justice  and  fair- 
ness to  all  countries.  If  someone  thinks 
a  certain  country  Is  treated  unfairly,  he 
can  show  it.  This  Is  a  very  popular  bill. 
All  the  trading  countries  think  it  is  a 
good  bill. 

Here  Is  a  pamphlet  put  out  by  the 
President,  relating  to  the  vital  alliance, 
wherein  are  shown,  In  color,  pictures  of 
the  President  with  the  various  Ambas- 
sadors from  the  countries.  The  Presi- 
dent told  them  he  was  going  to  dispense 
with  the  Import  fee,  so  that  the  produc- 
ers In  those  countries  would  have  a  price 
they  could  live  under. 

I  hold  In  my  hand  a  treaty  providing 
that  we  were  going  to  help  these  people 
get  a  price  for  commodities  under  which 
they  could  exist, 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  speech  the  Pres- 
ident made.  Here  is  a  picture  taken 
with  the  Ambassadors  that  the  Ambas- 
sadors could  send  back  to  their  govern- 
ments to  show  what  a  fine  job  they  were 
doing  in  representing  their  countries  and 
getting  a  decent  price  for  sugar  so  the 
people  could  get  a  decent  price  on  the 
sugar  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

It  would  be  better  for  Congress  to 
share  this  responsibility  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  take  the  burden  off  the  Presi- 
dent of  having  Ambassadors  come  knock- 
ing on  his  door  four  or  five  time  a  year, 
trying  to  squeeze  a  greater  sugar  quota 
out  of  him.  They  would  put  a  burden 
on  the  President,  whenever  there  is  a 
crucial  vote  in  an  International  body,  of 
having  some  representative  say,  "I  will  | 
vote  with  you  if  you  will  give  us  10.000  ^ 
tons." 

If  we  follow  this  procedvu-e,  for  ex- 
ample, and  ask  Venezuela  to  help  us  on 
a  certain  matter,  the  representative  of 
Venezuela  could  say,  "We  will  help  you, 
but  we  want  a  bigger  sugar  quota." 

If  the  President  gives  It  to  one  coun- 
try, he  will  have  to  take  It  away  from 
another,  and  we  may  be  accused  of  hav- 
ing turned  our  backs  on  a  lifelong  friend. 
Our  approach  Is  to  share  responsibility 
with  the  President.  If  we  want  to  share 
responsibility,  let  us  pass  this  bill,  and 
have  the  President  sign  It,  so  he  can  deal 
with  this  problem. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 


VISIT    BY    HIGH    SCHOOL   SAMOAN 

DANCERS         FROM         AMERICAN 

SAMOA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  extremely  fortunate  to  have 
visiting  us  today  some  fellow  Americans, 
some  fellow  citizens,  from  American 
Samoa. 

The  Samoan  Dancers  are  a  selected 
group  of  high  school  students  from 
American  Samoa,  and  Mrs.  Morris  Scan- 
Ian  is  in  charge  of  the  group. 
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The  purpose  of  the  group  coming  to 
this  country  was  to  participate,  last  year 
and  this  year,  in  the  New  York  World's 
Fair,  which  has  just  been  finished,  and 
also  to  establish  scholarship  funds  for 
students  in  Samoa. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  these  citizens 
visiting  us  today.  We  are  happy  with  the 
impression  they  have  made,  and  we  are 
proud  of  the  progress  they  have  made,  on 
their  own  responsibility,  to  make  their 
own  islands  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live  and  for  contributing  their  labor  and 
efforts  to  a  worthy  cause. 

So,  on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  I  extend 
a  warm  welcome  to  them  at  this  time. 


The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  is  detained  on  oflBcial  bus- 
iness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachuetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  aimounced — ^yeas  38, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

[No.  292  Leg.] 
YEAS— 38 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11135)  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 

1948,  as  amended.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  been  yielded  back.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Cormecti- 
cut  [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] are  absent  on  oflQcial  business, 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chtjrch],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Bayh]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Chttrch]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 
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Anderson 
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Russell,  Oa. 
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Tower 

Cooper 

Mundt 

Williams,  N.J. 

Dodd 

PeU 

Gore 

Robertson 

So  Mr.  Fulbright's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  47, 
lines  23  and  24,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  "products  for  human  consumption" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "byproducts 
for  human  food  consumption." 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  all  time  on  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  34,  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
closing  quotation  marks  In  the  table  follow- 
ing line  3,  and  alter  such  table  insert  the 
following:  4 

"(C)  For  calendar  years  1966  and  1967,  by 
reducing  the  quotas  provided  by  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  by  844  short  tons,  raw 
value,  and  by  prorating  to  Bolivia  422  short 
tons,  raw  value,  and  to  Honduras.  422  short 
tons,  raw  value.  For  purposes  of  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section  and  section  204  of  this 
Act,  Bolivia  and  Honduras  shall  be  treated 
as  countries  listed  in  subparagraph  (A) ." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  I  imderstand  that  I 
should  ask  unanimous  consent  in  order 


to  offer  this  amendment,  because  yester- 
day a  line  In  the  bill  relating  to  the 
Malagasy  Republic  was  amended,  and 
my  amendment  pertains  to  the  same  part 
of  the  bill.  I  shall  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent, but  before  Senators  decide  whether 
they  wish  to  deny  unanimous  consent,  I 
hope  they  will  listen  to  my  plea. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any 
objection.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
can  accomplish  his  purpose  by  amend- 
ing any  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  vm- 
animous  consent  that  I  may  offer  this 
amendment  to  a  line  of  the  bill  that  has 
previously  been  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris In  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  ^Ar.  President,  the 
amendment  provides  only  that  Honduras 
and  Bolivia  shall  receive  some  allotment 
In  the  Senate  bill.  I  plead  with  Senators 
not  to  let  the  bill  leave  the  Senate  with 
those  two  Latin  Americsui  coimtries 
stricken  from  it.  To  do  so  would  have  a 
highly  detrimental  affect  on  our  rela- 
tionships with  those  two  countries  if  they 
are  not  included. 

Bolivia  and  Honduras  are  doing  their 
best  to  promote  some  economic  stability. 
If  there  are  any  two  countries  In  Latin 
America  that  we  ought  to  be  trying  to 
help,  they  are  Bolivia  and  Honduras. 
Bolivia  is  struggling  nip  and  tuck  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  her  entire 
economic  stability,  but  Is  struggling  nip 
and  tuck  from  the  standpoint  of  political 
stability,  too.  The  administration  in 
Bolivia  ought  at  least  to  have  this  assist- 
ance from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky, 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  did  not  hear  the 
reading  of  the  entire  amendment.  Does 
It  provide  for  Bolivia  and  Honduras? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Bolivia  and  Honduras. 
I  propose  that  Bolivia  receive  422  short 
tons  and  Honduras  422  short  tons.  That 
is  less  than  the  House  offers  them. 

I  did  not  want  the  bill  to  leave  the 
Senate  with  Bolivia  and  Honduras 
omitted.  If  Senators  will  ever  take  my 
word  for  anything,  I  hope  they  will  take 
my  word  that  in  United  States-Latin 
American  relations,  the  omission  of  Bo- 
livia and  Honduras  would  be  a  serious 
mistake.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  American  Republics  Affairs,  I 
have  spoken  with  oflBcials  of  those  coun- 
tries, and  they  are  deeply  distressed. 
The  question  will  be  in  conference  any- 
way. I  am  not  offering  the  House 
figure. 

I  cannot  speak  for  him,  but  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill,  will  not  raise 
any  objection  to  my  amendment,  because 
he  knows  that  the  question  will  be  In 
conference  artS'way. 

Mr.    MORTON.    Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  further  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MORTON    I  support  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment.    I  would  support  it  if 
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he  restored  the  House  figure.  But  the 
question  will  be  in  conference. 

Am  I  not  correct  in  saying  that  Hon- 
duras is  one  country  that  has  furnished 
troops  in  connection  with  the  Dominican 
Republic  uprising? 

Mr.  MORSE.     Yes. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Is  not  Bolivia  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Security  Council? 

Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Oregon.  In  committee  we  wrestled 
with  the  problem  and  did  not  quite  know 
how  to  proceed.  We  agreed  that  the 
question  would  be  in  conference.  There 
is  much  sympathy  in  committee  for  the 
effort  to  do  something  to  help  Honduras 
and  Bolivia. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  accept  the 
amendment  and  come  out  of  conference 
with  something  in  the  nature  of  the  au- 
thorization provided  in  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOFISE.  I  do  not  often  say  this 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate;  I  usually  say 
it  to  Senators  in  the  cloakroom.  How- 
ever. I  will  say  it  in  the  Senate :  I  do  not 
want  my  subcommittee  to  be  placed  in  a 
position  where  those  countries  can  say 
we  did  not  try  to  do  something  for  them 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  is  very  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  comment  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  new  pro- 
ducers are  to  be  included  In  the  bill, 
these  are  the  first  two  that  ought  to  be 
added.  I  am  convinced  that  we  would 
have  to  agree  in  conference  with  the 
House  to  include  something  for  those  two 
countries.  For  that  reason,  I  urged  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  not  to  offer  his 
amendment.  But  I  think  we  would  agree 
to  at  least  1,000  tons  in  conference,  so 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana further  recalls  that  we  added  the 
Malagasy  Republic  yesterday,  and  I  sup- 
ported that  amendment.  A  cipher  was 
added  to  Its  amount,  and  I  thought  that 
was  a  mistake. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  33,  In  the  table  following  line  8. 
It  Is  proposed  to  strike  out 

"South   Africa i.24" 

On  page  34,  line  2,  strike  out  "South 
Africa,". 

On  page  34,  In  the  table  following  line  3. 
strike  out  the  matter  relating  to  South 
Africa. 


On  page  34,  strike  out  the  closing  quota- 
tion marks  in  the  table  following  line  3,  and 
after  such  table  Insert  the  following: 

"(C)  For  calendar  years  1966  and  1967,  by 
prorating  to  South  Africa  4,223  short  tons, 
raw  value,  to  Bolivia  422  short  tons,  raw 
value,  and  to  Honduras,  422  short  tons,  raw 
value,  and  by  proratln.^?  23,151  short  tons, 
raw  value,  to  the  countries  listed  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas 
then  in  effect.  For  purposes  of  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section  and  section  204  of  this 
Act.  South  Africa.  Bolivia  and  Honduras 
shall  be  treated  as  countries  listed  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)." 

On  page  35,  In  the  table  following  line  3. 
strike  out  the  matter  relating  to  South  Africa 
and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  the  following: 

"South  Africa 5,777,  less  a  proportion  of 

that  amount  equal  to  the 
proportion  of  the  Cuban 
quota.  If  any,  restored 
pursuant  to  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  already  covered  the  Honduras 
and  Bolivia  aspect.  What  I  now  propose 
to  do  is  to  reduce  the  allotment  for  South 
Africa  from  66,584  tons  to  10,000  tons, 
and  distribute  the  saving  in  the  allotment 
on  a  pro  rata  basis  among  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  this 
allotment  has  been  made  to  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  We  ought  not  to  be  giving 
this  sort  of  aid  to  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  We  all  know  the  serious  foreign 
policy  problems  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  presents.  We  know  of  her  apart- 
heid policy.  We  know  of  the  great 
threat  the  Union  of  South  Africa  poses 
to  Africa.  In  my  judgment,  there  will 
be  serious  trouble  in  a  few  years  over  her 
policy. 

I  had  some  experience  with  the  diplo- 
macy of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  when 
I  was  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations. 
South  Africa  will  not  allow  a  U.N.  in- 
spection team  to  go  into  southwest 
Africa,  which  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
controls  under  an  old  League  of  Nations 
mandate.  She  claims,  in  effect,  that  the 
United  Nations  has  not  inherited  the 
League  of  Nations  mandate.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  as  a  matter  of  international  law 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  absolutely 
as  wrong  as  she  can  be. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  make  this  large 
allotment  of  sugar  to  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  We  ought  to  be  helping  our 
neighbors  to  the  south.  Therefore.  I 
propose  to  reduce  the  allotment  to  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  to  10.000  tons,  and 
to  prorate  the  saving  among  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  was  a  recommendation  that 
South  Afiica  receive  a  quota  of  96,865 
tons.  When  we  were  short  on  sugar  and 
the  housewife  had  to  pay  an  outrageous 
price  for  sugar,  we  called  upon  South 
Africa  to  deliver  sugar.  South  Africa 
came  through  magnificently  and  deliv- 
ered sugar  at  a  price  below  what  they 
could  have  sold  it  for  on  the  world  mar- 
ket. They  came  through  as  good  friends 
and  allies.  They  have  been  our  allies 
many  times  in  war  and  in  peace.  I 
know  that  many  get  up  and  march  out 
when  a  South  Airican  gets  up  to  explain 
the  problems  which  exist  there.  I  have 
seen  the  indignities  that  those  people 


are  subjected  to  because  certain  prac- 
tices are  in  existence  there  that  are  not 
in  existence  in  other  coimtries.  Thi 
South  Africans  have  been  good  friends 
of  the  United  States. 

Our  committee  did  not  treat  the  South 
African  countries  as  well  as  we  treated 
other  countries.  It  was  recommended 
that  South  Africa  receive  a  quota  of 
96,865  tons.  We  cut  that  back  to  66,584 
tons.  Instead  of  giving  them  full  credit 
for  what  they  did  for  us  in  our  years 
of  shortage,  we  took  a  5 -year  average 
in  which  they  had  shipped  us  vei-y  little 
sugar. 

We  were  not  traditional  customers  of 
South  Africa.  We  honored  a  commit- 
ment made  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture which  said:  "If  you  deliver  us 
sugar  now,  we  will  not  forget  you  when 
sugar  is  in  full  supply." 

We  worked  it  out  on  about  the  basis 
of  the  McCarthy  formula.  This  would 
have  given  South  Africa  exactly  that  fig- 
ure of  66,584  tons.  It  was  about  midway 
between  the  big  slice  the  House  gave 
them  and  the  administration  recom- 
mendation. The  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator would  in  effect  say,  "We  want  to  dis- 
criminate against  South  Africa  contrary 
to  the  commitment." 

That  would  be  most  unfortunate.  It 
would  cause  our  good  friends  to  think 
extremely  poorly  of  us. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  without 
injecting  myself  into  any  parliamentary 
difficulty  later,  I  want  it  understood  that 
I  have  modified  my  amendment  to  elimi- 
nate all  reference  to  Bolivia  and  Hon- 
duras. The  previous  amendment  would 
take  care  of  that.  That  would  in  effect 
take  the  saving  derived  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  and  prorate  it  among  Latin 
American  countries. 

Further  debate  with  regard  to  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  is  not  needed.  I 
do  not  believe  we  can  justify  this  large 
allotment  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

I  know  what  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana has  said.  However,  if  we  can  be 
delivered  from  our  friends,  we  can  take 
care  of  our  enemies. 

I  cannot  fail  to  protest  this  assistance 
to  a  country  which,  in  my  judgment, 
should  not  be  receiving  this  kind  of 
foreign  aid.  This  program  amounts,  in 
effect,  to  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  oi*dered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  with  the  sugar  bill  as  reported 
by    the    Senate    France    Committee. 
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V^yoming  which  has  some  of  the  best 
sugarbeet  lands  in  the  Nation,  has  been 
for  many  years  seeking  to  get  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  sugar  that  can  be  mar- 
keted by  our  growers  and  processors.  I 
cosponsored  the  Senate  sugar  bill  be- 
cause I  too,  was  eager  that  the  domestic 
producers  get  a  far  greater  proportion 
of  the  American  market. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill,  which  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  pass,  gives  65  per- 
cent of  the  American  sugar  market  to 
our  own  producers.  This  is  a  substan- 
tial improvement  over  past  allocations. 
The  Wyoming  beet  growers  and  all  those 
who  have  tasted  the  superior  beet  sugar 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  of  the  65  per- 
cent of  the  market  allocated  to  our  do- 
mestic producers,  two-thirds  of  it  will 
come  from  sugarbeets. 

When  we  had  the  sugar  crisis  in  1963, 
caused  by  the  failure  of  several  of  the 
foreign  suppliers  to  meet  our  demands, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
asked  our  beet  sugar  industry  to  in- 
crease its  production. 

Our  Wyoming  beet  growers  responded 
to  the  requests  of  our  Government  offi- 
cials and  increased  their  production  in 
1963  some  42  percent  over  1962  levels. 
This  increase  amomited  to  nearly  700,- 
000  hundredweight  of  refined  sugar. 
This  additional  production  could  only 
come  about  with  additional  capital  out- 
lays for  equipment,  machinery,  and 
other  expenditures  on  the  part  of  our 
beet  farmers  in  Wyoming. 

Unless  this  legislation,  which  would 
increase  the  beet  sugar  marketing  quota, 
is  passed,  our  Wyoming  beet  growers  will 
be  required  to  take  a  13 -percent  cut  in 
acreage  this  year  and  further  reductions 
in  follo\^ang  years.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
important  that  we  permit  our  own  farm- 
ers to  produce  a  sugar  supply  which 
can  be  depended  upon  by  our  American 
consumers  at  all  times. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  refined 
sugar  which  have  been  produced  by 
.toerican  farmers  that  under  present 
law  cannot  be  marketed.  It  is  important 
that  we  permit  this  sugar  to  be  marketed 
before  we  allow  the  foreign  suppliers  to 
fill  the  quotas. 

Because  sugar  beets  are  extremely  im- 
portant to  the  economy  of  Wyoming  and 
the  Nation,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass 
this  bill,  H.R.  11135. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  H.R.  11135  as  reported  by  the 
Finance  Committee  but  I  do  so  with 
serious  reservations  about  the  action  of 
the  committee  which  limited  the  dura- 
tion of  the  foreign  quota  provisions 
through  1967  instead  of  extending  them 
along  with  the  domestic  provisions 
through  1971.  Except  for  this  one  aspect 
the  measure  before  us  is  a  good  bill  and 
fnjoys  the  support  of  the  entire  domes- 
tic sugar  industry  as  well  as  the  admin- 
istration. Its  passage  is  needed  at  this 
session. 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
bill  recommended  by  the  administration 
^nd  the  domestic  industry  provided  for  a 
3-year  extens'X)n  of  both  the  foreign  and 


domestic  quotas.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
the  identical  term  was  to  enable  the  in- 
dustry to  plan  ahead  with  some  degree 
of  assurance  and  stability.  But  the  most 
important  reason  for  this  unanimous  rec- 
ommendation was  to  enable  the  cane 
sugar  refining  industry  and  the  foreign 
raw  sugar  suppliers  to  gradually  regain 
the  tonnage  increases  they  gave  at  great 
sacrifice  to  the  beet  and  mainland  cane 
areas  to  enable  them  to  work  off  the 
heavy  surpluses  they  had  accumulated. 
It  is  axiomatic  that  any  increase  in  beet 
quota  causes  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  volume  of  domestic  cane  sugar  refi- 
ning. The  only  way  that  refiners  can 
regain  their  relative  position  in  the  in- 
dustry is  to  recoup  this  initial  loss  over 
a  term  of  years  and  it  takes  a  full  5  years 
to  do  it. 

The  bitter  legislative  stalemate  of  1964 
came  about  as  the  result  of  provisions 
in  the  1962  Sugar  Act  Amendments  which 
provided  for  a  reopening  of  the  foreign 
quota  provisions  after  2  years  instead  of 
providing  for  the  expiration  at  the  end 
of  the  full  term  of  the  act  in  1966.  The 
opportunity  was  taken  to  seek  increases 
in  domestic  quotas  at  that  time. 

Let  us  not  invite  a  repetition  of  that 
experience.  Tliat  the  industry  and  the 
administration  could  agree  to  a  common 
legislative  proposal  is  a  notable  achieve- 
ment. I  hope  that  the  conferees  will  do 
their  best  to  restore  this  important  5- 
year  term  to  the  foreign  quota  provisions 
of  the  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  not  present  in 
the  Chamber,  and  imder  the  unanimotis- 
consent  agreement,  he  has  control  over 
half  of  the  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  know  of  no  request  for  time. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  withhold  his 
request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  withhold  his  re- 
quest momentarily? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
withhold  my  request. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  no  request  for  time  in  which 
to  debate  the  bill  any  further.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  time  to  Senators  who 
want  to  speak  against  the  bill,  if  there 
are  any  other  speeches. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  is  handling  the  mat- 
ter for  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  yield  back  the  time,  if  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  minority  leader, 
who  appointed  me  to  be  a  floor  watcher 
during  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  that  all  time  be  yielded  back  and 
that  a  brief  quoriun  call  be  instituted 
and  that,  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois 


shows  up  on  the  floor  and  desires  time, 
he  be  allowed  any  time  that  he  desires. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  » ' , 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  does  not  desire  any  further 
time.    I  make  the  request  on  that  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr,  Hayden]  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  fron^  Rhode  Island  would  vote 
"nay."  T 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Mn,LER]  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  fMr.  Tower]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  69, 
nays  16,  as  follows: 

[No.  293  Leg.] 
YEAS— 69 


Aiken 

Byrd,  Va. 

Dodd 

Allott 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Domlnlck 

Bass 

Cannon 

Eastland 

Bennett 

Carlson 

Ellender 

Bible 

Clark 

Ervln 

Brewster 

Curtis 

Fannin 

Burdlck 

Dir^en 

Pong 
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Qruenlng 

Harris 

Hart 

Hlckenlooper 

HIU 

HoUand 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

tiong.  La. 


Bartlett 

Boggs 

Case 

Cotton 

Douglas 

Fulbrlght 


Magrnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McCIellan 

McOovem 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Pearson 

Prouty 

NAYS— 16 

Javlta 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 


Randolph 

Rlblooff 

Robertson 

Russell,  S.C. 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

StennlB 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yar  borough 

Yovmg,  N.  Dak. 


Proxmlre 
Symington 
Williams.  Del. 
Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING — 15 


Anderson 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Pell 

Church 

Long.  Mo. 

Russell,  Ga 

Cooper 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Oore 

Miller 

Tower 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  11135)  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon 
its  amendments  and  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House,  and  that  the  Chair 


appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Tydings  in  the 
chair)  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Smathers  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  and 
Mr.  Bennett  of  Utah  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, In  order  that  Senators  may  know 
precisely  what  the  House  did  and  what 
the  Senate  has  achieved  on  the  bill  which 
has  just  been  passed  with  regard  to  for- 
eign  quotas,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table  which 
I  have  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Sugar  quotas  for  foreign  countries  under  H.R. 
short  tons,  raw  value  {assuming  in 


10496,  and  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  H.R.  111S5  at  sugar  requirements  level  of  9,700,000 
all  those  cases  that  domestic  quotas  have  been  increased  by  680,000  to  6,390,000  tons) 


(Short  tons 

,  raw  value) 

Adminis- 
tration's 
H.R.  10496 

House  bill 

Senate  bill 

Adminis- 
tration's 
H.R.  10496 

House  bill 

Senate  blU 

A.  For  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere: 
Mexico             .          

390,135 

385.  SM 

240.824 

221.558 

122.017 

49,770 

27,829 

34.786 

40,672 

35.321 

2.676 

17. 125 

18.731 

14,449 

63.685 

4.281 

0 

0 

340,925 

340, 925 

272.013 

340,925 

150.397 

50. 267 

42,970 

42,159 

38.511 

32,836 

30.809 

30,4ai 

28.  782 

25.134 

21,486 

19.864 

4.054 

4.054 

390.135 

4^2. 512 

272. 013 

+272,  013 

122. 017 

49. 770 

27.829 

34,786 

40,672 

35, 321 

2, 676 

17, 125 

18,731 

14,449 

63,685 

4.281 

1.000 

1.000 

B.  For  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere: 
Australia 

186,772 

67,431 

50,841 

96,865 

96,865 

45,489 

0 

14.985 

9,098 

9.098 

7,492 

2,141 

1,605 

1.605 

162, 152 

67,293 

42, 970 

64.861 

29.593 

24. 3-23 

19.864 

14.188 

6,081 

6.081 

6.081 

0 

0 

0 

lfi2  l.V> 

F*eni 

China.  Republic  of 

fi7  431 

Brnzil       .             

France,  French  West  Indies,  Reunion  '. 
India 

42.970 

Rritish  VVftst  Indies 

M  W 

South  Africa 

66,S84 

Fiji  Islands 

35,4g« 

0 

Thailand 

VJoaraffua 

Mauritius 

14,98: 

Swaziland 

6,081 

Southern  Rhodesia 

6.081 

El  SalviMlor 

Malae;»sy  Republic 

7.4P2 

Haiti                    

Ireland 

2,141 

Panama                                                 .  . 

Belgium 

1.603 

Arsentina              

Turkey 

1,605 

Subtotal 

1,  AW 

Bolivia 

590,287 

443,487 

479,47: 

Honduras 

Global  quota  fCuban  reserve  withheld 
from  net-importiii«  countries  and  for 
nonperformance) : 

Subtotal 

Subtotal 

1, 660. 713 

1.816,513 

L  790. 015 

* 

2.260.000 
1.050,000 

2,280.000 
1.050,000 

» 2, 260, 000 

Republic  of  the  Philippines 

1,050,000 

Total  foreign.  Including  Philippines... 

3.310,000 

3,310.000 

3,310,000 
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"  Administration  recommendations  treats  these  as  an  entity  and  included  in  couutries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

*  Totals  do  not  add  because  a  proportionate  share  of  each  country's  quota  is  used  to  provide  new  quotas  for  Bolivia,  Honduras,  and  the  Malagasy  Republic. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  two 
things  are  abundantly  clear  in  the  wake 
of  passage  of  the  Sugar  Act  amendments. 
First,  the  bill  involved  questions  as  com- 
plicated and  involved  as  any  bill  we  have 
seen.  Second,  in  the  face  of  immense 
complexities  and  a  wide  spectnma  of 
views,  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]  did  a  magnificent  job  of 
managing  the  bill. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  this  year, 
by  any  means,  that  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  rising  to  congratulate  the  able 
majority  whip  on  his  management  of 
a  bill.  The  FinaiKe  Committee  seems 
to  be  a  fertile  spawning  grounds  for  bills 
which  are  both  highly  technical  and  vi- 
tally important  to  this  Nation.  And  Sen- 
ator Long,  ably  assisted  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  has  been  the  committee's 
prime  workhorse.  I  refer  specifically 
to  at  least  three  other  bills  managed  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana:  the  Social 
Security  Act  amendments,  which  in- 
cluded medicare:  the  bill  pro\'iding  for 
excise  tax  reductions;  and  the  legislation 


implementing  the  Automobile  Parts 
Agreement  with  Canada. 

Mr.  President,  that,  indeed,  is  quite  a 
record,  and  it  is  fitting,  I  believe,  to  take 
this  occasion — passage  of  the  Sugar  Act 
amendments — to  commend  Senator  Long 
and  Senator  Smathers  for  their  clearly 
demonstrated  ability  and  their  great 
teamwork. 

As  is  always  the  case  in  this  great  body, 
the  legislation  passed  would  not  be  pos- 
sible without  the  assistance — by  way  of 
conunittee  work,  amendments,  or  debate 
on  the  floor — of  many  other  Senators 
of  both  parties.  With  respect  to  this  bill, 
I  especially  want  to  thank  and  congrat- 
ulate the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
and  many  others. 

The  bill  was  treated  thoroughly  and 
efflciently.    I  commend  this  entire  body. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
readinr  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  severally  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate : 

S.  619.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isa- 
bella SamuelU; 

8.  919.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Wil- 
liam T.  Schuster,  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired); 
and 

S.  1647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sung 
Jin. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  149)  for 
the  relief  of  Benjamin  A.  Ramelb,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
and  joint  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1918.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Ellglo 
Clardlello: 

H.R.  2349.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Oean  Ward; 


HJl.  2768.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emilia 
D'Addarlo  SantorelU; 

H.R.  3236.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
Shchuchinskl; 

E.R.  3500.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
EmlUe  Boulay; 

HJl.  3537.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
Carter; 

H.R  5231.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Ralph  Walker; 

H.R.  6112.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
Glenn  Barker  (Jai  Yul  Sung)  and  Richard 
Paul  Barker  (Pll  Su  Park) ; 

H.R.  8353.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Becky 
Jo  and  Charles  R.  Smith; 

H.R.  9442.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kl  Book 
Jun;  and 

H.J.Rcs.641.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
Father  Flanagan's  Boys  Home  to  erect  a  me- 
morial In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  its 
environs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  F.  F. 
Hlntz; 

8.343.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paride 
Marchesan; 

S.  374.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Castrll- 
lo  (Fernandez) ; 

S.  516.  An  act  to  amend  the  joint  resolu- 
tion entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Saint  Augustine  Quadricentennial  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes."  approved 
Aug\ist  14.  1962  (76  Stat.  386),  to  provide 
that  eight  members  of  such  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
that  such  Commission  may  continue  in 
existence  until  December  31,  1966; 

S.  711.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hertha 
LWohlmuth; 

S.  1735.  An  act  relating  to  the  use  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  land  at  La  Jolla, 
Calif.,  donated  by  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia for  a  marine  biological  research  labora- 
tory, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.2039.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ken  Allen 
Keene  (Yasuo  Tsuklkawa) . 


HOUSE    BILLS    AND    JOINT    RESO- 
LUTION REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolution 
were  severally  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred,  as  indicated : 

H.R.  1918.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ellglo 
Clardlello; 

H.R.  2349.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Dean  Ward; 

H.R.  2768.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emilia 
D'Addarlo  SantorelU; 

H.R.  3236.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
Shchuchinskl; 

H.R.  3500.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Emllle  Boulay; 

H.R.3537.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
Carter; 

HR.  5231.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Halph  Walker: 

H.R.  6112.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
Glenn  Barker  (Jai  Yul  Sung)  and  Richard 
Paul  Barker  (Pll  Su  Park) ; 

Hil.8353.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Becky 
Jo  and  Charles  R.  Smith; 

H.R.  9442.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kl  Sook 
Jun;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary;  and 

H.J.  Res.  641.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
father  Flanagan's  Boys  Home  to  erect  a 
memorial  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Its 
ravirons;  to  the  Committee  on  Rviles  and 
^ministration. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS, 
1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  898,  H.R.  11588  and  that  It  be  laid 
down  and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11588) ,  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  provided 
that  in  doing  so  I  shall  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 


UNITED  STATES-ISRAEL  RELA- 
TIONS AND  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  Israel  is 
the  country  most  often  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  our  foreign  aid  program 
has  worked  to  help  change  the  face  of 
a  nation.  Ambassador  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith,  in  an  article  which  appeared 
In  Foreign  Affairs  in  April  1961,  said  it 
well: 

One  country  that  has  shown  great  advance 
since  the  war,  including  great  capacity  to 
make  effective  use  of  aid,  has  been  Israel. 
It  is  singularly  unendowed  with  natural  re- 
sources. It  has  no  oil  wells,  few  minerals, 
insufficient  water,  and  not  much  space.  But 
all  of  the  four  elements  mentioned — high 
literacy  and  a  highly  educated  elite,  the 
sense  and  the  reality  of  social  Justice,  an 
effective  government,  and  a  strong  sense  of 
purpose— are  all  present.  So  t;bere  Is  rapid 
progress. 

Israel  has  indeed  made  good  use  of 
our  aid.  It  has  built  a  country  that 
could  serve  as  a  model  to  its  neighbors, 
if  only  those  neighbors  would  transform 
their  continuing  hostility  into  peaceful 
cooperation.  Israel  does  serve  as  a 
model  to  many  of  the  new  nations  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  who  look  to  her  for 
guidance  and  technical  know-how  be- 
cause they  know  that  many  of  their 
problems  were  once  Israel's  problems 
and  that  these  problems  can  be  sur- 
mounted by  modem  skills — and  in  what 
can  only  be  called  record  time. 

We  recognize  Israel's  phenomenal  ac- 
complishments and  we  salute  her.  But 
this  is  not  the  time  to  turn  away  with 
compliments  for  a  job  well  done. 

Although  Israel's  economy  has  pros- 
pered— her  currency  reserves  have  in- 
creased to  about  $700  million — there  is 
another  side  to  the  picture. 

Israel's  foreign  currency  debt  rose  in 
1964  from  $919  million  to  $1,097  million, 
a  debt  burden  that,  per  capita,  is  the 


highest  in  the  world.  And  despite  rising 
exports,  her  trade  deficit  is  still  about 
$450  million  a  year. 

Israel  is  faced  with  a  security  prob- 
lem that  is  unique  and  seriously  threat- 
ens her  economic  viability.  She  is  sur- 
roimded  by  hostile  nations  who  are  bus- 
ily stockpiling  arms — which  they  receive 
either  as  gifts  or  at  discount  prices. 
Israel  pays  top  prices  for  the  arms  she 
must  have  to  protect  herself.  No  coun- 
try gives  her  arms.  No  coimtry  sells 
her  arms  at  a  dlscoimt. 

It  Is  a  hard  fact  of  life  that  Israel  can- 
not ignore  the  hate  of  which  she  is  the 
target  or  the  vulnerability  of  her  posi- 
tion. She  must  arm  herself  to  deter  the 
aggression  that  otherwise  might  over- 
whelm her.  And  so  the  resources  that 
could  go  into  creating  soil  out  of  sand 
and  settling  people  on  reclaimed  desert 
must  perforce  go  for  arms. 

It  is  astonishing  to  realize  that  in  a 
country  as  small  as  Israel.  60  percent  of 
the  land  is  uninhabitable.  Israel  needs 
this  area,  now  desert;  it  cannot  afford  to 
let  it  lie  fallow.  It  needs  the  land  to 
settle  refugees  who  still  look  to  Israel 
for  a  haven — for  farming,  for  industrial 
use.  This  will  be  possible  only  through 
Irrigation.  And  hi  this  connection,  I 
want  to  stress  that  our  cooperation  with 
Israel  in  a  desalting  project  may  well  be 
the  answer — not  only  in  Israel  but  in 
many  places  throughout  the  world. 

We  are  now  extending  to  Israel  20- 
year  development  loans  at  3.5  percent 
interest.  If  we  continue  making  these 
loans,  that  country  can  continue  to  build. 
And  if  we  continue  selling  her  our  sur- 
plus foods  for  Israel  pounds,  she  can 
continue  to  Increase  her  Imports  from 
us.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  in  Con- 
gress about  the  waste  of  counterpart 
funds.  But  Israel  has  used  these  fimds 
well;  she  has  increased  her  imports  from 
the  United  States  and  we  have  been  a 
beneficiary. 

The  Near  East  Report  of  October  4, 
1965,  contains  an  analysis  of  Israel's  eco- 
nomic problems  and  what  our  aid  has 
done  to  help  her  economy.  This  article, 
I  believe,  makes  it  clear  that  premature 
termination  of  our  aid  can  be  a  serious 
setback  to  a  country  which  still  faces 
difficult  economic  hurdles,  and  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Analysis:  A  Debt  Is  RKPAro 

Last  Thvirsday,  on  September  30,  Ambassa- 
dor Avraham  Harman  of  Israel  handed  a 
check  for  $60,000  to  Harold  F.  Llnder  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

It  was  the  final  payment  on  the  $135  mil- 
lion Expert- Import  Bank  Loans  which  Presi- 
dent Trtunan  authorized  when  the  United 
States  extended  de  Jure  recognition  to  Israel 
in  1949. 

The  bank  charged  interest  at  the  rate  of 
3.5  percent.  Over  the  years,  the  Israelis  paid 
$43.4  million  in  interest  along  with  the  $135 
million  principal. 

When  that  loan  was  first  extended,  many 
people  had  grave  doubts  about  the  prospects 
of  Israel's  stu-vival,  let  alone  its  ability  to 
make  ends  meet  and  pay  its  debts.  For  the 
new  state  was  still  subject  to  the  threat  of 
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hostilities.  There  was  an  uneasy  truce  and 
the  U.N.  armistice  agreements  had  not  been 
consummated.  Israel  was  resettling  tens  of 
thousands  of  Jewish  refugees,  survivors  of 
the  Hitler  concentration  camps.  Its  econ- 
omy produced  little  to  feed  and  support  Its 
people  and  Its  new  immigrants.  Its  Imports 
totaled  $156  million — about  six  times  its  ex- 
ports of  $25  million. 

In  those  early  years  there  were  no  govern- 
mental grants  or  soft  loans  to  Israel.  The 
Marshall  plan  was  restoring  the  economies 
of'  Western  Europe.  The  United  SUtes  had 
not-  begun  to  extend  economic  aid  to  the 
Near  East. 

GRANT   AID    BEGINS 

The  change  came  In  1951.  In  that  year, 
the  Israel  economy  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
3-year  Influx  of  some  600.000  refugees  and 
immigrants  from  DP.  camps,  from  Arab 
lands,  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Israel 
was  in  desperate  need  of  grant  assistance. 
Congressional  leaders  Senators  Paul  H. 
Douglas.  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  and  the  late 
Robert  A.  Taft.  Republican,  of  Ohio,  were 
Joined  by  34  other  Senators  and  by  House 
leaders  John  W.  McCormack,  Democrat,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Re- 
publican, of  Massachusetts.  In  sponsoring 
legislation  to  aid  Israel.  Congress  approved 
a  grant  for  $65  million. 

Grant  aid  was  continued  for  a  number  of 
ye«irs.  but  it  began  to  drop  and  ended  In 
laei.  Meanwhile,  the  character  of  U.S.  aid 
changed.  The  United  States  began  to  pro- 
vide Israel  with  surphos  foods,  and  It  ex- 
tended Israel  development  loans.  At  first 
these  loans  were  repayable  In  Israel  pounds, 
over  long  periods,  and  at  minimal  Interest 
rates.  Gradually,  the  Interest  rates  were 
raised  and  Israel  was  required  to  pay  In  dol- 
lars. 

roT   the   Israel   economy   began    to   gain. 
There  were  other  sources  of  aid. 
I      West   Germany   paid    reparations    to    the 
Israel  Government  as  well  as  restitution  to 
individuals. 

Contributors  to  the  United  Jewish  Appeal 
and  other  philanthropies  continued  their 
generous  assistance  to  settle  the  refugees,  to 
rehabilitate  and  to  educate  them. 

In  1951,  Israel  floated  Its  first  bond  Issue. 
At  first,  many  bond  buyers  regarded  the 
purchase  of  a  bond  as  a  form  of  philanthropy. 
But  Israel  always  met  Its  Interest  charges, 
and  in  1963  it  began  to  redeem  the  bonds 
when  they  first  fell  due.  As  of  last  week, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Israel  treasury 
showed  that  $758  million  of  bonds  had  been 
sold,  of  which  $298  million  had  been  re- 
deemed The  sale  of  Israel  bonds  has  been 
rising  every  year.  It  reached  $85  million 
last  year,  but  42.9  million  was  redeemed. 
Private  investment  has  also  increased. 

American  aid  to  Israel  has  always  had 
broad  support  in  Congress  because  Israel's 
striking  progress  has  demonstrated  how  aid 
can  be  used  effectively.  And  It  has  been  of 
value  to  the  free  world,  for  It  has  shown 
the  new  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  that 
economic  progress  can  be  gained  best  through 
the  free  exercise  of  democratic  institutions 
rather  than  under  Communist  and  Fascist 
controls. 

OUR    AID    DECLINES 

Moreover,  over  the  years  Israel  has  been 
repa3rlng  its  loans  and  the  total  cost  of  our 
aid  to  that  country  has  been  declining. 

It  is  customary  to  say  that  U.S.  aid  to 
Israel  has  exceeded  a  billion  dollars,  but  that 
is  imprecise.  While  AID  figures  show  that  the 
total  stood  at  $1,024  million,  as  of  June  30. 
1964.  about  one-third  of  that,  $363.6  mil- 
lion, was  grant,  while  $660.8  million 
was  loan;  of  that  total,  $231.7  million  was 
repaid,  so  that  the  net  total  of  our  loans 
was  $429.1  million.  Accordingly,  our  total 
aid,  as  of  June  30.  1964.  was  down  to  $792.7 
million.     It   will  continue  to   go  down. 

What  about  the  futiure? 


Critics  of  our  foreign  aid  program  argue 
that  aid  to  Israel  should  now  come  to  an 
end — that  Israel's  economy  has  reached  the 
state  where  it  can  afford  to  borrow  at  con- 
ventional Interest  rates.  For  Its  part,  Israel 
Is  still  hopeful  that  it  may  continue  to  re- 
ceive development  loans,  on  the  current 
basis — 20-year  loans  at  3.5  percent  interest, 
repayable  In  dollars. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Israel's  economy 
has  made  rapid  progress. 

Thus  the  report  of  the  Israel  treasury 
shows  that  in  the  last  fiscal  year  Israel's  ex- 
ports Increased  by  $50  million  and  her  Im- 
ports declined  by  $58  million.  Israel's  for- 
eign currency  reserves  Increased  during  the 
last  year  to  the  $700  million  mark. 

But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  story.  The 
trade  deficit  is  still  about  $450  million  a 
year. 

Israel's  reserves  have  increased  not  so  much 
because  of  the  earnings  of  the  Israel  economy 
but  because  of  her  borrowings.  Moreover, 
a  substantial  part  of  these  reserves  have  ac- 
cumulated because  of  reparations  and  resti- 
tution payments  which  are  tapering  off. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  Israel's  foreign  cur- 
rency debt  last  year  rose  from  $919  million 
to  $1,097  million,  and  It  Is  a  safe  estimate 
that  the  average  Israeli — each  man,  woman 
and  child — owes  more  In  foreign  currency 
than  any  other  person  in  the  world. 

There  are  two  other  considerations.  Much 
of  Israel's  funds  must  be  used  for  abnormal 
security  purchases.  Unlike  her  Arab  neigh- 
bors who  threaten  her  with  destruction,  and 
who  receive  Soviet.  American,  and  British 
arms  either  free  or  at  a  40-percent  discount, 
Israel  must  pay  top  prices  for  her  weapons. 
Thus,  her  reserves  are  not  high  when  consid- 
ered In  relation  to  her  security  needs  and 
her  exposed  military  position. 

Moreover,  despite  her  economic  progress, 
Israel  is  far  from  being  a  developed  country. 
She  must  spend  a  large  part  of  her  foreign 
currency  income  on  the  creation  of  an  eco- 
nomic infrastructure  essential  to  support 
her  people. 

Ambassador  Harman  stressed  that  fact  as 
he  made  the  loan  payment  In  Washington 
last  week.  He  pointed  out  that  only  100.000 
of  Israel's  2.5  million  people  live  in  the 
Negev  south  of  Beersheba.  although  it  com- 
prises 60  percent  of  Israel's  territory,  much 
of  It  now  desolate  and  uninhabitable  but 
capable  of  development. 

SALE    or   FOODS 


One  of  the  Issues  now  confronting  the  ad- 
ministration is  whether  and  under  what 
terms  to  renew  surplus  food  sales  to  Israel. 
Back  In  1962.  Israel  and  the  United  States 
entered  a  3 -year  agreement  providing  for  the 
sale  of  surplus  commodities  to  Israel  in  ex- 
change for  Israel  pounds.  This  totaled 
about  $80  million.  Most  of  the  proceeds 
from  these  sales  are  then  loaned  back  to 
Israel — its  public  institutions  and  its  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The  administration  Is  always  under  pres- 
sure from  Congress  to  harden  the  terms  of 
these  food  sales — to  require  payment  In  dol- 
lars. But  experience  has  shown  that  our 
soft  currency  sales  of  surplus  commodities 
have  had  the  effect  of  boosting  U.S.  exports. 

Thus.  Just  as  our  development  loans  to 
Israel  have  been  tied  to  the  purchase  of  U.S. 
machinery  and  other  U.S.  commodities,  so 
our  sales  of  surplus  foods  to  Israel  have  in- 
creased our  hard  currency  exports  to  that 
country. 

A  good  case  for  continued  soft  currency 
sales  was  made  by  Adln  Talbar.  Israel's 
economic  counselor.  In  an  address  to  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  on  June  8. 

"WhUe  the  size  of  the  annual  program 
remained  static  throughout  the  decade," 
Talbar  said,  "cash  Imports  from  both  the 
United  States  and  third  countries  Increased 
from   year   to   year   as   the   Israel   economy 


gained  In  strength.  This  applies  to  the  Im- 
ports of  feed  grains,  rice,  tobacco,  oil  seeds 
and  meat." 

He  gave  examples.  In  1954,  Israel's  total 
worldwide  Imports  of  meats  amounted  to 
4.100  tons.  In  1964.  Israel  made  cash  pur- 
chases of  10.500  tons  In  free  world  third 
countries  and  2.800  tons  in  the  United 
States. 

In  1954,  Israel  Imported  3.700  tons  of  rice 
from  third  countries  and  300  tons  from  the 
United  States.    In  1964,  It  Imported  for  cash    i 
6.600  tons  from  third  countries — and  5,900 
tons  from  the  United  States.  i 

In  the  1950's,  Israel  purchased  about  25,000    « 
tons  of  feed  grains  from  the  United  States.   ^ 
In  1964,  the  cash  purcha.ses  totaled  170,000 
tons. 

In  that  paper,  Talbar  showed  how  sales  of 
surplus  foods  for  Israel  pounds  played  an 
important  role  In  Israel's  progress.  And  he 
commented  on  the  view  that  Israel's  develop- 
ment had  reached  the  point  where  she  no 
longer  needed  aid.    He  said: 

".\  young  economy  cannot  advance  without 
long-term  loans  for  the  development  of  its 
infrastructure.  Israel  is  a  land  relatively 
poor  in  natural  resources.  Vast  urgent 
pioneering  projects,  such  as  afforestation  of 
hills  that  were  eroded  over  centuries,  have 
to  be  undertaken.  Half  of  the  country  is 
desert  and  can  only  be  cultivated  If  expen- 
sive Irrigation  schemes  are  carried  out.  Our 
marginal  mineral  resources  are  to  be  found 
in  remote  areas;  and  as  they  are  exploited, 
costly  communication  networks  and  settle- 
ments are  put  up  In  their  vicinity.  Private 
capital  from  abroad  will  not  and  cannot  carry 
out  this  development  task.  Israel  is  com- 
pletely dependent  on  a  net  inflow  of  capital 
and  will  remain  so  for  many  years  to  come. 
Unless  this  net  Inflow  continues,  develop- 
ment must  stop,  since  the  economy  base  is 
too  small  to  create  substantial  savings  from 
within." 

CUTTING  OUR  G.MNS? 

PoUtlcal  thinking  about  the  U.S.  foreign 
aid  program  is  often  affected  by  the  argu- 
ment that  aid  Is  a  "giveaway"  and  that  the 
sooner  It  is  stopped  the  better  off  the  United 
States  will  be.  Thus,  any  suspension  of  aid 
Is  hailed  as  a  triumph.  But  this  is  a  perverse 
view.  If  our  aid  program  has  been  success- 
ful, it  should  be  continued  until  the  task  is 
done.  Its  premature  termination  can  undo 
the  progress  that  has  been  made.  It  is  in 
the  U.S.  Interest — political  and  economic— to 
make  certain  that  Israel's  economy  does  not 
falter.  She  is  a  showcase  for  U.S.  aid,  as 
well  as  for  democracy  Itself. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  1; 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    FRANKLIN    H. 
WILLIAMS     AT     WINDHAM     COL- 
LEGE, PUTNEY.  VT. 
Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 9.  Hon.  Franklin  H.  Williams,  whose 
nomination  was  confirmed  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Ghana  earlier  in  the  day,  made  an 
excellent  speech  at  the  presidential  in- 
augural of  Dr.  Eugene  C.  Winslow  at 
Windham  College,  at  Putney,  Vt.    I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  address  of 
Mr.  Williams  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rerord, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  the  Honorabij:  Frankun  H 
Williams  at  the  Presidential  iNATTCtmAt 
OF  Dr.  Eugene  C.  Winslow,  Windhaic 
College.  Putney,  Vt.,  October  9.  1965 
When  I  was  Invited  to  speak  to  you  today 
I  thought  back  to  my  own  undergraduate 
days  at  Lincoln  University,  Pa.    Lincoln  wm. 


and  is,  a  small  college  and  was  originally 
efitabllshed  at  a  station  on  the  underground 
railroad  to  educate  runaway  male  slaves. 
Then,  as  a  student.  It  would  have  been  hard 
for  me  to  Imagine  l]»elng  here  today,  In  the 
heart  of  Yankee  New  England,  addressing 
the  inaugural  of  a  new  president  of  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning. 

Yet,  it  occurs  to  me  that  perhaps  It  is  not 
so  odd  at  all.  Vermonters  were  active  sup- 
porters of  the  underground  railroad  before 
and  during  the  Civil  War.  And  here  In  Put- 
ney the  experiment  In  International  living 
was  born — long  before  the  Second  World 
War  came  along  to  change  our  outlook  on 
the  world. 

Both  the  Vermonter  and  the  experiment 
reflect  the  same  respect  for  human  dignity 
and  concern  for  hiunan  understanding  which 
motivated  the  founders  of  my  alma  mater. 

And  that  must  be  the  concern  of  each  of 
us  as  we  move  through  today's  world. 

That  should  be  the  objective,  too,  of  a 
liberal  arts  education — and  the  concern  of  a 
liberal  arts  educational  institution. 

In  the  United  Nations  we  often  used  the 
phrase  "self-determination"  of  nations,  or  of 
peoples.  This  was  appropriate  at  that  time 
and  place. 

But  Windham's  strength  will  be  found  in 
its  concern  with  the  self-determination  of 
the  individual. 

It  is  in  the  development  of  Individual  ex- 
cellence; in  the  instillation  of  a  deep  com- 
mitment to  Integrity,  creativity,  and  intel- 
lectual adventure,  that  the  liberal  arts  col- 
lege must  succeed. 

This  is  a  prime  function  of  Windham  Col- 
lege. As  I  see  It,  this  Is  the  very  heart  of  its 
eitistence,  its  essential  reason  for  being.  Per- 
sonally, I  wish  there  were  a  thousand  Wind- 
hams  in  every  section  of  our  land.  A  thou- 
sand Windhams.  producing  America's  most 
important  natural  resource — the  young;  and, 
specifically,  students  who  have  had  a  chance 
to  think  for  themselves,  to  communicate  with 
their  professors,  to  agree  or  dissent,  to  speak 
and,  equally  as  important,  to  be  heard.  The 
chance  here  for  students  and  faculty  to  meet 
and  talk,  to  exchange  ideas,  to  "touch  each 
other."  so  to  speak,  is  enormously  Important. 
Prom  this  kind  of  experience  will  come  the 
icind  of  student  who  will  reject  mass  cliche 
snd  mass  thinking.  It  is  these  students,  ma- 
fored  as  Individuals  in  a  sympathetic  cli- 
mate, who  often,  in  the  professions,  in  busi- 
ness, and  in  government  Itself,  become  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow.  Windham  Is  a  small 
college,  yes.  But  often  the  most  valuable 
products  In  human  synthesis  come  out  of 
snail  crucibles. 

Robert  Hutchins,  the  former  president  of 
'.he  University  of  Chicago,  once  said  of  that 
great  institution  that  "this  Is  not  a  very  good 
miversity— but  it  Is  the  best  there  Is." 

Windham  too  must  be  the  best  there  Is,  for. 
:a  a  way,  you  are  part  of  a  national  experi- 
ment in  education.  It  is  colleges  such  as  this 
tsat  will  determine  whether  or  not  Federal 
iid  to  education  in  the  liberal  arts  can  assist 
■^  producing  the  desirable  result— a  higher 
quality  of  excellence  among  our  graduates. 

Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  against 
aass  education.  I  believe  it  is  necessary  in 
i  world  ever  more  complex,  ever  more  sophis- 
■xated.  But  there  are  danger  signals  that 
5ur  educational  system  has  become  too  im- 
personal, in  fact,  almost  dehumanized.  The 
'ebellion  at  Berkeley  was  partly  a  protest  in 
this  direction.  Increasingly,  students  In 
•^rge  universities  have  felt  themselves  alien- 
s' from  the  faculty.  They  have  come  to 
■••ink  of  themselves,  resentfully,  as  IBM 
■ards.  One  student  even  carried  a  placard 
raying  "i  am  a  U.C.  student.  Please  do  not 
■oW,  spindle  or  mutilate  me." 

This  is.  perhaps,  extreme.  Yet,  the  stu- 
dents of  our  day  are  saying  something,  and 
*e  must  listen.  They  want  to  be  heard,  as 
■^vlduals.  They  want  to  be  treated  as  in- 
w^duals.     They  want  the  chance  to  think 


and  to  be  educated,  as  individuals.  And  pre- 
cisely here  Is  where  Windham  can  be  the  best 
there  is. 

After  all,  this  world  of  ours  is  not  made 
up  only  of  nations.  It  Is  not  only  made  up 
of  governments,  or  peoples.  Its  basic  and 
most  Important  component  Is  the  Individual. 
When  there  is  the  understanding  that  in  the 
end  it  Is  the  Individual  that  Is  Important, 
no  matter  what  the  color  of  his  skin,  or  his 
race,  or  his  persuasion,  then  and  only  then 
can  there  be  peace  on  earth.  The  well-being 
of  the  Individual  man,  materially  and  spir- 
itually, a  deep  concern  not  only  for  his 
stomach  but  for  his  heart,  his  soul,  and  his 
Immortal  spirit  is,  and  must  be  the  prime 
concern  of  our  Nation's  educators.  It  would 
be  a  disaster  if  our  educational  system  was 
geared  to  turning  out  an  endless  parade  of 
mindless  stereotypes  with  "safe"  political 
views,  who  will  fit  without  complaint  into 
pre-bullt  niches  society  has  waiting  for  them. 
Most  educators  today  are  aware  of  this  dan- 
ger, and  are  on  guard  against  It.  But  a 
college  like  Windham  is  excellent  insurance 
that  this  win  never  happen  again  here. 

Yes.  I  repeat.  I  wish  this  Nation  had  a 
thousand  Windhams. 

And  Windham  has  another  responsibility — 
no.  another  opportunity. 

The  paramount  issue  in  the  world  today  Is 
not  whether  we  have  the  military  capability 
to  deter  aggression,  but  whether  or  not  we 
have  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  re- 
sources to  insure  not  only  our  own  continued 
existence,  but  to  fulfill  for  all  individuals  in 
the  world  the  promise  of  a  better  life — the 
better  life  that  science  has  put  within  our 
reach,  but  has  so  far  eluded  our  grasp.  To 
do  this,  the  world,  I  suggest,  has  a  dire  need 
for  a  new  conceptual  framework  of  interna- 
tional relations  that  transcends  all  national 
boundaries  and  ideological  divisions. 

The  full  emancipation  of  man  everywhere 
must  either  become  a  reality,  or  the  civiliza- 
tion we  know  will  dissolve  in  chaos.  We  have 
been  witness  in  our  land  to  the  revolt  of  the 
disinherited  and  the  disfranchised,  who  have 
risen  to  claim  their  rightful  share  in  the 
freedom  and  abundance  of  our  great  coun- 
try. We  have  been  served  ample  notice  that 
the  disinherited  and  the  disfranchised  of  the 
world  everywhere  will  not  grant  us,  who  are 
more  fortunate,  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  our  labors  until  they  have  come  Into 
their  own  share. 

Man  can  change  history,  however — for  good 
as  well  as  for  evil. 

There  is  In  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  the  germ  of  an  approach  to  the 
problems  of  the  age  that  Is  both  loftUy 
idealistic  and  eminently  practical.  It  is 
summed  up  in  the  words  "international 
concern  with  human  rights,"  which  means 
the  concern  of  the  world  with  the  fate  and 
welfare  of  the  individual  human  being,  who- 
ever and  wherever  he  may  be. 

In  my  opinion  most  of  the  world's  political, 
economic,  and  social  problems  are  ultimately 
problems  of  human  rights. 

If  everybody  has  the  right  to  life,  a  world 
preoccupied  with  the  rights  of  man  has  no 
place  for  war.  If  everybody  has  a  right  to 
a  standard  of  living  adequate  for  the  health 
and  well-being  of  himself  and  of  his  family, 
a  world  concerned  with  human  rights  cannot 
tolerate  the  perpetuation  of  hunger  and 
disease.  If  everybody  has  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  thought,  conscience  and  religion, 
opinion  and  expression,  and  peaceful  as- 
sembly and  association,  a  world  concerned 
with  the  dignity  of  the  human  person  cannot 
know  oppression  and  tyranny.  And  If  every- 
body is  entitled  to  a  social  and  international 
order  in  which  the  rights  and  freedoms  set 
forth  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  can  be  fully  realized,  a  world  con- 
cerned with  the  fate  of  man  cannot  permit 
the  quest  for  power  or  the  assertion  of  selfish 
national  Interests  to  arbitrate  its  destiny. 


The  responsibilities  and  opportunities, 
then,  of  an  academic  institution  such  as  this 
are  clear.  In  this  free  and  exciting  atmoe- 
phere  students  and  factilty  together  can 
explcM-e  the  application  and  implications  of 
the  concept  of  international  human  rights. 
Such  an  exploration  may  result  In  a  recon- 
ciliation of  the  Internal  and  external  incon- 
sistencies wtiich  may  surround  it.  Wind- 
ham may  be  able  to  devise  Institutions  for 
its  implementation  and  propose  national 
and  international  coop>erative  prograJns  in 
the  frame  of  human  rights  and  formulate 
the  terms  of  their  execution. 

In  short,  Windham's  challenge  is  to  pro- 
vide creative  international  leadership  of  the 
highest  order. 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  the  most  profound 
scientific  revolution  in  the  history  of  man. 
The  rush  of  new  inventions,  new  techniques 
and  new  products  dazzles  and  confounds  the 
human  mind.  Sputnik  was  the  trigger  which 
fired  this  interest  in  the  exact  sciences.  In 
the  last  decade  we  have  turned  out  thou- 
sands of  scientists  of  every  kind,  nuclear 
physicists,  vector  analysts,  computer  pro- 
grammers, experts  in  conquering  the  infinite 
reaches  of  the  heavens.  Outer  space  has 
become  the  new  frontier.  Windham's 
frontier  must  be  inner  space. 

Not  the  space  of  galaxies  of  stars  and  the 
Milky  Way,  but  the  space  In  the  mind  of 
man.  This  is  the  great  frontier  of  all  time. 
It  Is  the  study  of  the  humanities  which  we 
need  now,  more  than  ever.  To  expose  him 
to  the  riches  of  human  thought  throughout 
human  history.  To  let  his  mind  think,  roam, 
flow-free  instead  of  merely  being  a  store- 
house of  empirical  data.  To  reflect  on  the 
miracle  of  how  a  man  thinks,  and  why,  and 
by  what  processes  he  reaches  his  conclusions. 
This  Is  where  the  light  belongs,  this  is  where 
the  thrust  of  its  illumination  should  go. 
For  the  human  mind  is  the  most  sophisti- 
cated Sputnik  of  them  all.  After  sdl,  a  man 
is  not  a  machine.  And  he  is  not  simply  an 
extension  of  that  machine.  He  cannot  func- 
tion by  combustible  fuel,  nor  can  the  wheels 
by  which  he  reasons  be  lubricated  by  some 
petroleum  product.  His  mind  can  only  be 
nourished  and  nurtured  by  Ideas,  self- 
engendered,  self -examined,  and  self -powered. 
He  must  be  taught  to  think,  helped  to  think, 
encouraged  to  think.  And  this  is  where  we 
need  the  humanities. 

We  in  this  generation  bear  a  respwrislblllty 
that  none  before  us  have  borne — for  if  we 
do  not  succeed  In  producing  a  preponderant 
balance  of  creative  leadership,  the  extermi- 
nation of  life  on  earth  may  be  thje  price. 

President  Johnson  recently  said: 

"We  are  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  Amer- 
ican-new m  numbers,  new  in  dimensions, 
new  in  its  concepts,  new  in  its  challenges." 

We  stand,  too,  at  a  threshold  of  a  new 
international  world.  Man's  desire  to  escape 
war  is  surely  universal;  his  desire  to  achieve 
F)eace  is  perhaps  less  universal,  but  the  very 
closeness  of  his  neighbors  makes  It  Impos- 
sible for  him  to  hold  himself  in  bristling 
isolation;  he  must  find  ways  to  work  with 
others  for  peace. 

This  is  not  an  age  for  cowardice,  nor  In- 
deed for  caution.  Freedom  and  democracy 
offer  no  free  rides. 

This  Is  an  exciting,  challenging  and  ex- 
hilarating era  which  is  now  beginning.  I 
envy  you  the  opportunities  as  yet  untried, 
and  the  years  as  yet  unused.  There  will  be 
long  days  and  times  of  discouragement  and 
perhaps  of  anger  and  bitterness.  But  per- 
haps the  greatest  gift  of  the  educated  mind 
is  the  abUlty  to  see  things  in  perspective,  to 
set  oneself  in  the  stream  of  history,  and 
In  so  doing  keep  an  eye  upon  a  hopeful 
tomorrow. 

Perhaps  together  we  may  yet  see  the  day 
that  Benjamin  Franklin  foresaw  almost  200 
years  ago  when  he  said : 

"God  grant  that  not  only  the  love  of 
liberty   but  a   thorough   knowledge   of   the 
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rights  of  man  may  pervade  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  so  that  a  philosopher  may  set 
loot  anywhere  on  its  surface  and  say,  "This 
Is  my  country.' " 

The  academic  community  must  seize  the 
opportunity  to  help  chart  the  new  course  In 
domestic  education  and  In  International 
relations.  This  Is  a  bold  adventure.  Mr. 
Preside  It.  faculty  and  students  of  Windham 
ColleKe.  I  challenge  you  to  dare  it  and  envy 
you  the  experience. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative*', by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
readia§  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  i  ■  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  nmendments  of  the  House  to 
the  bill  <S  2092>  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937 
to  permit  marketing  orders  applicable  to 
celery,  sweet  corn,  limes,  or  avocados  to 
provide  for  paid  advertising. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  4170)  to 
provide  for  adjustments  in  annuities  un- 
der the  Foreign  Service  retirement  and 
disability  sy.stem. 


Resolved,  That  the  House  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  10, 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Restore  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  stricken  by  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  on  page  11,  line  18,  of  the 
House  engrossed  bill  strike  out  "Sec.  10"  and 
insert  "Sec  8". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  concur  In  the 
ameudment  of  the  Senate  numbered  12.  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  Insert  "Sec.  9". 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  on 
its  amendments  and  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House,  and  request 
a  conference  thereon  with  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  that  the  Chair  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Smathers,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware, 
and  Mr.  Carlson  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1966 


INCREASES     IN     RATES     OF     DIS 
ABILITY  COMPENSATION 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  a  message  from  the 
House  on  H.R.  168  be  laid  before  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  announcing  its  action 
on  certain  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
House  bill  168.  which  was  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
In  the  House  of  Represent .^rrvxs,  U.S.. 

October  19. 1965. 
Resolved,  That  the  Hijuse  concur  In  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  2, 
3,  4  and  13  to  the  bill  (H.R.  168)  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  increases  In  the  rates 
of  disability  compensation,  and  for  other 
piu  poses." 

Resolved.  That  the  House  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  6  and 
11  t.5  aforesaid  bill. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  5.  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows:  Restore  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  stricken  out  by  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  on  page  8,  line  4.  of  the 
House  engrossed  bill  strike  out  "Sec.  6"  and 
insert  "Sec.  5". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  7.  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  propo.sed  to  be  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  strike  out  lines  12  through 
21.  inclusive,  on  page  8  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows :  Restore  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  stricken  by  the  Senate 
amerdment.  and  on  page  9.  line  1,  of  the 
House  engrossed  bill  strike  out  "3ic.  8" 
and  insert  "Sec.  6". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  concvir  In  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows:  Strike  out  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  stricken  by  the  Senate 
amendment.  Insert  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
on  page  2,  line  2,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments  strike  out  "Sec.  6"  and  Insert 
"Sec.  7". 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11588)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  the  pending 
business  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  Calendar  No.  898, 
H.R.  11588. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  address 
himself  to  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  Piesident.  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
for  1966.  HR.  11588.  It  was  reported  to 
the  House  on  Wednesday,  October  13. 
and  passed  by  the  House  on  Thursday, 
October  14.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  immediately  upon  re- 
ceipt of  estimates  addressed  to  the  Senate 
covering  items  not  previously  considered 
by  the  House,  began  hearings  by  its  vari- 
ous subcommittees  to  expedite  Senate 
consideration  of  the  bill.  The  first  of 
these  hearings  was  held  on  Monday. 
October  11.  and  the  concluding  hearing 
was  on  Monday.  October  18. 

The  committee  held  its  executive 
markup  session  on  Tuesday,  October  19, 
and  the  committee  bill,  report,  and  hear- 
ings are  available  to  Senators  today. 

The  committee  recommendations  total 
$4,782,218,102.  a  reduction  of  $188,985,750 
from  the  budget  estimates  and  an  in- 
crease of  $567  788.492  over  the  House  bill. 
This  increase  over  the  House  bill  is 
largely  attributable  to  new  items,  not 
previously  considered  by  the  House  and 
submitted  directly  and  originally  to  the 
Senate.  The  total  of  such  estimates  was 
$607,083,742. 

Briefly,  the  following  recapitulation 
will  highlight  the  bill  and  major  commit- 
tee amendments: 

Economic  opportunity  program:  The 
committee    recommendation    of    $1,510 


million — 31.6  percent  of  the  total— in- 
eludes  an  increase  of  $10  million  over  the 
House  bill,  with  the  increase  earmarked 
for  the  initiation  of  the  conservation 
work  program. 

lliis  $10  million  additional  is  a  result 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Economic  (Im- 
portunity Act  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  NELSON],  which  was  adopted 
in  the  Senate,  and  the  House  accepted 
in  conference.  We  are  adding  $10  mil- 
lion to  the  $1.5  billion  total. 

Urban  renewal  administration:  $1,400 
million — 29.3  percent  of  the  total — is  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  House  and  rerjom- 
mended  by  the  committee  for  grants  for 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967. 

Higher  educational  activities:  $173, 
200,000  was  recommended  by  the  cjm- 
mittee  of  a  budget  request  for  $274 
million  transmitted  to  the  Senate  and 
not  previously  considered  by  the  House. 
Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance: 
$222  million  was  provided  in  both  House 
and  Senate  committee  recommendations. 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion development  facilities  grants:  The 
budget  estimate,  $254,500,000,  was  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  which  is  an 
increase  of  $51,300,000  over  the  House  al- 
lowance of  $203,200,000 — in  other  words, 
we  restored  the  cut. 

Civil  supersonic  aircraft  development: 
$140  million  was  recommended,  as  re- 
quested and  as  provided  in  the  House 
allowance. 

Economic  development  revolving  fund: 
$105  million  is  provided  in  the  House  al- 
lowance and  in  the  committee  recom- 
mendations, along  with  appropriate  lan- 
guage to  permit  the  fund  to  operate  as  a 
revolving  fund. 

Rural  housing  insurance  fund:  $100 
million  is  recommended  as  proposed  in 
the  House  allowance. 

Grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities: $100  million  is  recommended  for 
this  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agen- 
cy program  as  provided  in  the  House  bill. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.     I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  or  two  with  reference  to  the 
rural  water  and  waste  disposal  program. 
As  I  imderstand,  of  the  $30  milli-^n.  $2o 
million  is  provided  for  grants  a:^.d  $5 
million    for    planning.     I    believe   that 
should  be  adequate  to  get  the  pr-^-am 
well  under  way.     Howevc-.  w  th  t-e'er- 
ence  to  salaries  ?nd  expenses,  it  appears 
the  bill  carries  $5  milUon.     The  q-  cstion 
is.  How  do  we  divide  that?    I  ha\  ?  con- 
sulted the  Farmers  Home  Adml'.istra- 
tion.    They  have  the  idea  that  it  woiUQ 
require  $3.5  million  to  administer  the 
$100  million  revolving  fund  in  the  new 
business    which    they    expect    in   loans 
for  home  and  farm  operations,  which 
would  leave  only  $1.5  million  to  carry  on 
the  rural  water  and  waste  disposal  pro- 
gram.    They  consider  this  amount  in- 
adequate by  at  least  $1  million. 

Can  the  Senator  tell  us  just  how  that 
$5  million  which  the  committee  has  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  is  to  be  divided  between 
what  I  would  call  the  old  regular  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  program  witn 
its  new  authorization,  and  the  rural  wa- 
ter and  waste  disposal  program? 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Before  I  answer  the 
question  categorically,  let  me  say  it  is 
my  fervent  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
retain  in  conference  the  $30  million, 
which  was  adopted  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  IMr. 
Young  1 . 

Once  we  have  the  $30  million.  I  think 
a  gaod  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  there  are  adequate  funds  so  far 
as  administration  is  concerned.  We  do 
not  want  to  be  pennywise  and  poimd 
foolish.  The  program  must  be  admin- 
istered frugally  and  in  a  businesslike 
way.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
I  refer  to  page  5  of  the  committee  report, 
relating  to  the  $5  million  item: 

The  amount  reconunended  Includes  $2  mil- 
lion for  water  grants  and  $3  million  for  the 
housing  activities. 

The  contention  is  being  made — and 
I  suppose  there  is  substance  to  the  con- 
tention— that  it  is  not  sufQcient.  We 
encountered  that  question  in  the  mark- 
up of  the  bill.  However,  this  measure 
comes  up  more  or  less  in  the  twilight  of 
the  present  session.  I  do  not  suppose 
it  was  calculated  with  perfection,  and 
the  figures  may  not  be  precise.  We  think 
it  is  a  reasonable  ligure.  However,  we 
are  coming  back  in  January,  with  the 
grace  of  the  Lord,  and  we  can  consider 
any  problem  at  that  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  hope  there  will  be 
enouf-'h  appropriated  in  time  to  meet  the 
salaries  and  expenses  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  increased  program.  I  under- 
stand the  chairman  of  tne  Deficiency 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  to  say  that 
he  will  consider  it — I  expect  favorably — 
for  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  make 
these  programs  workable. 

Mr.  RASTORE.  That  is  correct;  in 
the  pubuc  interest. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  notice,  as  the  Senator 
has  said,  that  the  committee  intended  to 
provide  $2  million  for  administering 
water  grants  and  $3  million  for  housing 
and  farm  activities. 

That  might  leave  each  of  those  pro- 
grams about  $500,000  short.  We  also 
face  the  po.ssibility 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  these  appropria- 
tion.s  are  l>eing  made  to  be  available  un- 
til June  of  1966. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  we  can  always 
reconsider  it  in  January  or  February  of 
next  year  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  do 
so. 

I  emphasize  at  this  p>oint  that  our 
primary  effort  should  be  to  try  to  keep 
the  $30  million. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  read  in  the  House  re- 
port, and  it  seemed  encouraging,  that 
they  were  looking  for  the  Senate  to  re- 
port the  amount  necessary  for  these  pro- 
grams because  the  President  had  not 
signed  the  bill  at  the  time  the  House 
acted  on  the  deficiency  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  make  the  pledge  to 
the  Senator  that  if  it  becomes  necessary 
to  have  further  programs  and  adminis- 
trative expenses  resom-ces,  I  shall  sup- 
Port  them  vigorously. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
nilght  say  that  in  urging  the  increase 
for  this  program  sponsored  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  and 
Congressman  Poage.  of  Texas,  I  did  not 


press  for  additional  funds  for  admin- 
istration because  Mr.  Burch,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  FHA  testified  a  few  days 
ago  that  they  could  transfer  funds  from 
one  activity  to  another. 

It  may  be  some  time  before  they  can 
assemble  all  of  the  personnel  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  program.  It  might  be 
that  they  would  have  suflBcient  funds 
for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  appreciate  the  atten- 
tion that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  his  full  committee  gave  to  this  mat- 
ter. I  believe  it  is  an  important  pro- 
gram and  I  am  glad  to  hear  him  say 
what  he  has  already  stated  about  pro- 
viding additional  funds  in  the  event  that 
those  already  included  in  the  bill  are  not 
sufficient  to  provide  for  effective  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Relative  to  the  mat- 
ter just  discussed  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  and 
the  chairman  of  this  conamittee,  I  wish 
to  say  the  committee  granted  more  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
than  the  budget  recommendation. 

The  budget  recommendation  for  rural 
water  and  waste  disposal  systems  was 
$17  million.  The  committee  recommen- 
dation, of  which  the  chairman  was  not 
a  part  because  he  felt  that  the  $17 
million  was  more  than  could  be  com- 
mitted between  now  and  the  first  of  the 
year,  was  $30  million. 

Once  that  had  been  made,  the  chair- 
man requested  that  the  salary  and  ex- 
pense item  be  stepped  up  by  $500,000 
from  the  amount  which  the  committee 
had  recommended  because  the  chairman 
felt  there  would  be  an  additional  salary 
request.  So  instead  of  recommending 
$4.5  million,  which  the  committee  had 
previously  recommended,  I  suggested  we 
allow  $5  million,  and  that  was  done. 

Three  million  dollars  was  provided  in 
the  House  bill  for  salaries  and  expenses 
on  the  items  covered  in  Senate  Document 
No.  278.  and  $1.5  million  was  requested 
for  this  purpose  in  the  supplemental  Sen- 
ate Document  No.  62,  making  a  total  of 
$4.5  million.  But,  as  I  stated  previously, 
when  our  committee  raised  the  amount 
for  rural  waste  disposal  systems  to  $30 
million,  I  felt  that  additional  adminis- 
trative funds  would  be  necessary  and 
recommended  $5  million,  which  was  ac- 
cepted. 

I  see  no  reason  why  this  amount  should 
not  be  adequate  to  take  care  of  the  situa- 
tion. If  it  does  not  prove  to  be  adequate, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  now 
handling  the  bill  has  stated,  we  will  be 
bock  with  a  supplemental  request  the 
first  part  of  the  year.  There  will  be  a 
supplemental  bill  during  the  first  2  or 
3  months  of  the  year,  and  any  shortage 
of  funds  to  administer  the  new  program 
may  be  reported  at  that  time. 

But  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  action  of  the  full  committee  in 
this  instance  was  to  allow  $500,000  more 


for  salaries  and  expenses  than  had  the 
subcommittee,  which  reported  these  vari- 
ous agricultural  items  to  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  To  set 
the  record  straight.  I  had  overlooked  the 
$500,000  item  increase  for  administration 
expenses. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes.  I  suggested  that 
addition  because  after  the  committee 
outvoted  the  chairman  I  felt  we  should 
provide  additional  salary  expenses.  Ob- 
viously, if  they  had  a  larger  program  they 
would  require  more  p>ersonnel  to  handle 
that  workload. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida 
for  his  contribuflon.  I  believe  we  all 
agree. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  view  of  the  comments 
made  on  the  floor  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  it 
appears  that  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration can  proceed  efiBciently  and 
without  any  more  delay  than  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  program  with  the  assur- 
ance that  they  will  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue in  a  proper  manner. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  will  be  only  a 
small  amount.  As  the  Senator  from 
Florida  explained,  we  were  quite 
generous. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  return  to  my 
statement. 

Revolving  fund.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration: The  House  bill  included  a 
requested  $76  million  for  disaster  loan 
needs;  the  committee  recommendation 
includes  approval  of  this  amount  and 
further  provision  of  $84  million,  as  re- 
quested in  an  estimate  submitted  directly 
to  the  Senate.  This  latter  amount  is 
contingent  upon  the  enactment  of  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

The  brief  r6sum6  just  completed  ac- 
counts for  $4,164,700,000—87  percentr— 
of  the  total  $4,782,218,102  recommended. 

The  supplemental  bill  as  reported  by 
the  House  committee  included  $6  million 
of  a  requested  $30  million  for  annual 
contract  authorizations  for  rent  supple- 
ment payments,  and  $180,000  of  a 
requested  $900,000  for  rent  supplement 
payments.  This  item  was  deleted  during 
consideration  of  the  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  Following  considerable  dis- 
cussion, the  committee  recommendation 
provides  annual  contract  authorization 
of  $12  million  and  $360,000  for  rent  sup- 
plement payments. 

The  committee  report  accompanying 
the  bill  describes  the  above  and  all  other 
items  in  this  bill.  I  shall,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  other  subcommittee  chair- 
men who  heard  testimony  on  these 
items,  try  to  answer  any  questions  Sen- 
ators may  have  with  regard  to  this  bill 
or  report. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  proceed  with 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  Senators.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  re- 
garded for  purpose  of  amendment  as 
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original  text,  provided  that  no  point  of 
order  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
waived  by  reason  of  agreement  to  this 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  2.  after  line  14,  to  Insert: 

"OFFICE    OF    INFORMATION 

"Salaries  and  expenses 
■Por   an   additional   amoiint   for   'Salaries 
and    expenses',    $200,000    for    part    2    of    the 
Annual    Report    of    the    Secretary    for    1965 
(known  as  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture)   as 
authorized  by  section  73  of  the  Act  of  Jan- 
uary  12,  1895   (44  use.  241)    including  not 
less  than  232,250  copies  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representativee." 
On  page  3,  after  line  7,  to  insert: 
"Rural  water  and  waste  disposal  grants 
"For  grants  pursuant  to  sections  306(a) 
(2)     and     306(a)(6)     of     the     Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration   Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  $30,000,000." 

On  page  3,  line  14,  to  strike  out  "$3,000,000" 
and  insert  "$5,000,000". 

On  page  5,  after  line  10.  to  insert: 

"CIVIL   AERONAUTICS  BOARD 

"Salaries  and  expenses 
"For   an  additional  amount   for    Salaries 

and  expenses',  $125,000." 

On  page  5,  line  18,  to  strike  out  "$2,200,- 

000"  and  Insert  "$2,630,000". 

On  page  6,  after  line   19,  to  Insert: 

"Salariea     and     expenses,     automatic     data 
processing  coordination 

"For  necessary  expenses  of  carrying  out 
Governmentwlde  automatic  data  processing 
activities  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  $450,000. ' 

On  page  7,  after  line  4.  to  insert: 

"Rent  supplement  program 
"For  rent  supplements  pursuant  to  section 
101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965,  $360,000:  Provided,  That  the 
maximum  payments  In  any  Qscal  year  for 
rent  supplements  required  by  all  contracts 
which  may  be  entered  into  under  such  sec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  $12,000,000  " 

On  page  8.  line  1.  after  "(12  U.S.C.  1701q 
et  seq.)",  to  strike  out  ■$35,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$50,000,000";  and,  in  line  5.  after  the 
word  "exceed",  to  strike  out  ■•$25.000"  and 
insert  "$125,000". 

On  page  8,  line  9.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  "$675,520,000"  and  in- 
sert "$675.570,000 ';  in  line  11.  after  the  word 
•exceed",  to  strike  out  ■$520,000"  and  Insert 
"$570,000";  and.  In  line  15.  after  the  word 
"paragraph",  to  strike  out  'Proi'ided  further. 
That  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  of  the  amount 
provided  for  each  fiscal  year  in  this  paragraph 
for  grants  shall  be  available  for  rehabilitation 
grants  pursuant  to  Sec.  115  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  not  to  exceed 
$75,000,000  shall  be  available  for  code  en- 
forcement grants  pursuant  to  Sec.  117  of 
such  Act". 

On  page  8.  at  the  beginning  of  line  24,  to 
strike  out  "$6,325,000"  and  inaert  "$10,000.- 
000". 

On  page  9.  at  the  beginning  of  line  3.  to 
strike  out  "$26.975.000 "  and  insert  "$36,000,- 
000.  to  remain  available  until  expended". 
On  page  9.  after  line  11,  to  Insert: 

"Rehabilitation  loan  fund 
"In  addition  to  the  amount  otherwise 
available  for  administrative  expenses  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  in  connection  with  loans 
pursuant  to  section  312  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1452b), 
$190,000  shall  be  available  from  the  'Re- 
habilitation loan  fund'  for  such  expenses." 

On  page  9,  line  21.  after  "1966'.  to  strike 
out  "$9,000,000"  and  insert  "$15,000,000". 


On  page  10,  line  4,  after  "(5  U.S.C.  55a)", 
to  strike  out  "$1,971,500"  and  Insert 
"$2,500,000". 

On  page  10,  after  line  12,  to  Insert: 

"Satural  disaster  study 

"For  necessary  expenses  to  enable  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  conduct  studies  with  respect 
to  methods  of  helping  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  victims  of  natural  disasters,  as 
authorized  by  law,  $1,600,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided,  That 
this  paragraph  shall  be  effective  only  upon 
enactment  into  law  of  S.  408,  89th  Congress, 
or  similar  legislation." 

On  page  11,  line  2,  after  the  word  "Ad- 
ministrator", to  strike  out  "$170,000"  and  In- 
sert '$450,000". 

On  page  11,  line  8,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "$1,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,200,000". 

On  page  11.  after  line  13,  to  Insert: 

"INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

"Salaries  and  expenses 
"For  an   additional   amount  for   'Salaries 
and  expenses',   $185,000." 

On  page  12,  after  line  6,  to  Insert: 

"CONSTRUCTION     AND     MAINTENANCE 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Construc- 
tion and  maintenance',  $4,500,  to  remain 
available  until  expended :  Provided,  That  not 
to  exceed  this  sum  shall  be  available  for  re- 
imbursement to  the  city  of  Winnemucca.  Ne- 
vada, for  the  cost  of  Improvements  to  streets 
and  appurtenant  facilities,  adjoining  prop- 
erty under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  In  that  city  to  be  non- 
reimbursable and  nonreturnable." 

At  the  top  of  page  13,  to  Insert: 

■'BXniEAU    OF    INDIAN    AFFAIRS 

"Construction 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Construc- 
tion", $638,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

On  oage  13,  line  7.  after  the  word  "Con- 
struction", to  strike  out  "$10,500,000"  and 
Insert  "'$11,347,000". 

On  page  13,  after  line  8,  to  Insert: 

"BUREAU    OF    MINES 

"Solid  waste  disposal 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  includ- 
ing services  as  authorized  by  section  15  of 
the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a) ,  and 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles,  $1,400,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended." 

On  page  14.  after  line  2,  to  Insert: 

"OFFICE    OF    WATER    RESOURCES    RESEARCH 

"Salaries  and  expenses 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Water  Resources  Re- 
search Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  329).  $1,000,000." 

On  page  14,  after  line  10.  to  insert: 

"Forest  protection  utilization 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  forest  re- 
search. $75,000." 
On  page  16,  after  line  1,  to  Insert: 

""PUBLIC     HEALTH    SERVICE 

"Construction  of  Indian  health  facilities 

"Por  an  additional  amount  for  'Construc- 
tion of  Indian  Health  Facilities',  $146,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended." 

On  page  17,  after  line  14,  to  Insert: 

"DEPARTMENT     OF     LABOR 

"Office  of  the  Secretary 

"Federal  Contract  Compliance  Program 

■"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Labor  under 
Executive  Order  11246  of  September  24.  1965. 
Including  service  as  authorized  by  section  15 
of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a), 
$444,000." 


At  the  top  of  page  19.  to  Insert: 

"Higher  educational  activities 

"Por  grants,  contracts,  payments,  and  ad- 
vances  under  titles  I,  III.  IV  (except  pay- 
ments under  parts  C  and  D),  V  and  VI  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
grants  under  part  C  of  title  I  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 
$173,200,000,  of  which  $10,000,000  shall  be 
for  grants  and  contracts  for  college  and  uni- 
versity extension  education  under  title  I  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  $5,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  purposes  of  title  III,  $60,000.- 
000  shall  be  for  programs  under  part  A  of 
title  rv  of  that  Act,  $10,000,000  shall  be  for 
loan  Insurance  programs  under  part  B  of 
title  rv  of  that  Act  of  which  $2,500,000  for 
the  student  loan  Insurance  fund  and  Interest 
payments  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended and  $7,500,000  for  advances  shall  re- 
main available  until  June  30,  1968,  $15,000,- 
000  shall  be  for  the  pvirposes  of  title  VI  of  the 
Act.  and  $40,000,000  shall  be  for  grants  for 
college  work-study  programs  under  part  C 
of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964:  Provided.  That  this  paragraph  shall  be 
effective  only  upon  enactment  Into  law  of 
H.R.  9567,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  or  similar 
legislation:  Provided,  That  In  administering 
the  appropriation  Included  In  the  Depart- 
ments of  Lat>or,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1966.  related  to  elementary  and  secondary 
educational  activities,  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  title  II  of  the  au- 
thorizing Act  shall  be  deemed  to  include 
amending  provisions  contained  In  section  6 
of  H.R.  9022,  Eighty-ninth  Congress." 
On  page  20,  after  line  6,  to  Insert: 

"Salaries  and  expenses 
"Por  an  additional  amount  for  'Salaries 
and  expenses',  $2,935,000:  Provided.  That  this 
paragraph  shall  be  effective  only  upon  enact- 
ment Into  law  of  H.R.  9567.  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  or  similar  legislation." 

On  i>age  20,  after  line  11.  to  Insert: 

"VOCATIONAL    REHABILITATION     ADMINISTRATION 

"Grants  to  States 
"Por  an  additional  amount  for  'Grants  to 
States',  Including  grants  to  public  and  other 
nonprofit  agencies,  institutions  and  organi- 
zations, $8,310,000.  of  which  $500,000  is  for 
grants  to  States  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  under  section  2  of  said  Act: 
$5,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  for 
the  periods  specified  In  section  1(3)  of  said 
Act,  Is  for  grants  for  planning  for  the  devel- 
opment of  comprehensive  vocational  reha- 
bilitation programs,  and  for  grants  for  plan- 
ning, preparing  for,  and  Initiating  special 
programs  to  expand  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services,  as  authorized  by  section 
4(a)(2)  of  said  Act;  $1,500,000,  which  shall 
remain  available  for  the  period  specified  in 
section  14(1)  of  said  Act,  Is  for  grants  with 
respect  to  workshops  and  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities as  authorized  by  section  14  of  said 
Act;  and  $1,310,000  is  for  grants  to  work- 
shops for  Improvement  projects  under  sec- 
tion 15(b)  of  said  Act:  Provided,  That  this 
paragraph  shall  be  effective  only  upon 
enactment  into  law  of  H.R.  8310,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  or  similar  legislation." 
On  page  21,  after  line  7.  to  insert: 

"Research  and  training 
"Por  an  additional  amount  for  'Research 
and  training".  $1,000,000:  Provided,  That  this 
paragraph  shall  be  effective  only  upon  enact- 
ment into  law  of  H.R.  8310,  Elghty-nintb 
Congress,  or  similar  legislation." 

On  page  21,  after  line  12,  to  insert: 
"Grants  for  correctional  rehabilitation  study 
■  Por  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  12  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act,  as  amended.  $560,000,  of 
which  $500,000  Is  for  grants  to  Initiate  » 
program  of  research  and  study  In  correc- 
tional rehabilitation." 
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On  page  21,  after  line  18,  to  Insert: 
"Salaries  and  expenses 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Salaries 
and  expenses',  $390,000,  together  with  not 
to  exceed  $115,000  to  be  transferred  from 
the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
and  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance Trust  Fund,  as  provided  In  section 
222(d)(5)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended:  Provided,  That  the  amount  ap- 
propriated by  this  paragraph  shall  be  effec- 
tive only  upon  enactment  into  law  of  H.R. 
8310,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  or  similar 
legislation." 

On  page  22,  after  line  16,  to  strike  out: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Community 
health  practice  and  research',  $12,000,000.  of 
which  $3,000,000  shall  be  for  carrying  out 
section  310  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
and  $9,000,000  for  carrying  out  section  314 
(c)  of  the  Act  with  respect  to  home  health 
service  programs;  together  with  $2,100,000 
to  be  transferred,  as  authorized  by  section 
201(g)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended,  from  any  one  or  all  of  the  trust 
funds  referred  to  therein  and  to  be  expended 
for  functions  delegated  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral by  the  Secretary  under  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  as  amended." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Community 
health  practice  and  research',  $24,000,000,  of 
which  $3,000,000  shall  be  for  carrying  out 
section  310  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
»9.000,00O  for  carrying  out  section  314(c) 
of  the  Act  with  respect  to  home  health  serv- 
ice programs,  $1,000,000  for  carrying  out 
section  314(c)  of  the  Act  with  respect 
to  grants  to  schools  of  public  health,  and 
$11,000,000  for  carrying  out  parts  C,  E, 
and  F  of  title  VII  of  the  Act  and  of  which 
1200.000  shall  be  available  for  scholarship 
grants  to  eligible  schools  for  award  to  first- 
year  students  in  the  current  academic  year 
only;  together  with  $2,100,000  to  be  trans- 
ferred, as  authorized  by  section  201(g)(1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  from  any  one  or 
all  of  the  trust  funds  referred  to  therein 
and  to  be  expended  for  functions  delegated 
to  the  Surgeon  General  by  the  Secretary 
under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act: 
Provided,  That  the  sums  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  parts  C,  E,  and  F  of  title  Vn 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  shall  be 
available  only  upon  enactment  of  H.R.  3141. 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  or  similar  legislation. 

■  Grants  and  pa3mients  for  the  next  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year:  Por  making,  after 
March  31  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  grants 
and  payments  under  part  P  of  title  VII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  the  obligations  Incurred  and 
expenditures  made  hereunder  shall  be 
charged  to  the  appropriation  for  that  purpose 
for  such  fiscal  year." 

On  page  24,  after  line  5,  to  insert : 

"Air  pollution 

"Por  an  additional  amount  for  'Air  pollu- 
tion.' $625,000,  of  which  $470,000  Is  for  carry- 
ing out  the  Motor  Vehicle  Air  Pollution 
Control  Act." 

On  page  24,  after  line  9,  to  Insert: 

"Environmental  engineering  and  sanitation 
"Por  an  additional  amount  for  'Environ- 
mental engineering  and  sanitation',  for 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  $4,000,000." 
On  page  24,  after  line  14,  to  Insert: 

"Water  supply  and  water  pollution  control 
"Por  an  additional  amount  for  'Water  sup- 
ply and  water  pollution  control'.  $628,000." 
On  page  24.  after  line  17.  to  Insert: 

"Grants    for    waste    treatment    works    con- 
struction 

"Por  an  additional  amount  for  Grants  for 
waste  treatment  works  construction'.  $50,- 


000,000,  to  remain  available  until  December 
31,  1966.  and  of  wliich  $30,000,000  shall  be 
for  grants  for  construction  of  sewage  treat- 
ment works  in  accordance  with  the  allot- 
ment formula  set  forth  in  the  third  sentence 
of  section  (8c)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  $20,000,000 
shall  be  for  grants  and  contracts  pursuant 
to  section  6  of  such  Act  to  demonstrate  new 
and  improved  methods  of  controlling  the 
discharge  Into  water  of  sewage  or  other 
wastes  from  sewers." 

On  page  25,  after  line  3  to  insert: 

"Foreign  quarantine  activities 
For  an  additional  amount  for  'Foreign 
quarantine  activities',  $125,000." 

On  page  25,  line  9,  after  the  word  "Health", 
to  strike  out  "$19,700,000"  and  insert  "$20,- 
200,000";  and,  In  line  12,  after  the  word  "Act", 
to  Insert  a  comma  and  "and  $500,000  shall 
be  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  231 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1966". 

On  page  25,  after  line  14,  to  Insert: 

"Regional   medical   programs 

"To  carry  out  title  IX  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act,  $25,000,000,  of  which  $24,000,. 
000  shall  remain  available  until  December 
31,  1966,  for  grants  pursuant  to  such  title." 

On  page  27,  after  line  9,  to  insert: 

"Assistance  for  repatriated  United  States 
Nationals 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'assistance 
for  repatriated  United  States  nationals', 
$120,000.  of  which  $40,000  shall  be  appor- 
tioned for  use  pursuant  to  section  3679  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
665) ,  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide 
for  requirements  not  anticipated  In  the 
budget  estimates." 

On  page  27,  line  23,  after  the  word  "wel- 
fare", to  strike  out  "$25,000,000"  and  insert 
"$10,000,000";  and,  on  page  28,  line  2,  after 
the  word  "children",  to  strike  out  the  comma 
and  "and  $15,000,000  for  special  project 
grants  under  section  532  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  as  amended,  for  comprehensive 
health  care  and  services  for  school  age  and 
preschool  age  children". 

On  page  28,  line  15,  to  strike  out  "$163,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$275,000." 

On  page  29,  line  14,  after  the  word 
"amended",  to  strike  out  "$1,500,000,000"  and 
insert  "$1,510,000,000"  at  the  beginning  of 
line  16,  to  Insert  "not  less  than  $10,000,000 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  205 
(d)  of  title  II,  and";  and  on  page  30,  line 
18,  after  "1965",  to  Insert  a  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  part  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated In  this  paragraph  shall  be  avail- 
able for  any  grant  until  the  Director  has 
determined  that  the  grantee  Is  qualified  to 
administer  the  funds  and  programs  Involved 
In  the  proposed  grant:  Provided  further. 
That  all  grant  agreements  shall  provide  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  shall  have  ac- 
cess to  the  records  of  the  grantee  which  bear 
exclusively    upon   the   Federal   grant." 

On  page  31,  after  line  2,  to  insert: 

"Senate" 

On  page  31,  after  line  3,  to  Insert: 

"Expense  allowances  of  the  Vice  President, 
and  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders 

"Por  an  additional  amount  for  expense 
allowances  of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders,  $1,000  each;  in  all.  $2,000." 

On  page  31,  after  line  7,  to  Insert: 

"SALARIES,  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 

"Office  of  the  Vice  President 

"For    an    additional    amount   for    clerical 
assistance   to   the   Vice   President,    $30,750." 
On  page  31,  after  line  11,  to  Insert: 

"CONTTNCENT     EXPENSES    OF    THE    SENATE 

"Miscellaneous  items 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Miscel- 
laneous Items',  $225,000." 


On  page  31,  after  line  15.  to  insert: 
"Por  an  additional  amount  for  'Miscel- 
laneous Items',  fiscal  year  1965,  $200,000,  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  appropria- 
tion 'Salaries,  officers  and  employees.  Senate', 
fiscal  year  1965." 

On  page  33,  after  line  12,  to  strike  out: 

"CAPITOL     BUILDINGS     AND     GROUNDS 

"Extension  of  the  Capitol 
"Por  an  additional  amount  for  'Extension 

of  the  Capitol',  $300,000,  to  remain  available 

until  expended." 

On  page  33,  after  line  16,  to  Insert: 

"Senate  Office  Buildings 
"Por    an    additional    amount    for    'Senate 
Office  Buildings'  $405,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended." 

At  the  top  of  page  34,  to  Insert: 
"The  paragraph  contained  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1960  (73  Stat. 
407)  which  reads  "Hereafter,  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  is  authorized,  without  regard 
to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
to  fix  the  compensation  of  one  position  under 
the  appropriation  'Senate  Office  Buildings' 
at  a  basic  rate  of  $7,020  per  annvim"  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  the  amount  $7,020 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  amount 
$7,700." 

On  page  35,  after  line  5,  to  Insert: 

"DEPARTMENT     OP     DEFENSES-CIVIL     FUNCTIONS 

"Department  of  the  Army 
"Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Flood  Control 

"Construction,  general 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Construc- 
tion, general',  $1,950,000:  Provided,  That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  only  upon 
enactment  of  S.  2300,  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
or  similar  legislation." 
On  page  35,  after  line  14,  to  insert: 

"DEPARTMENT    OF   THE    INTERIOR 

"Bureau  of  Reclamation 
"Construction  and  Rehabilitation 

"Por  an  additional  amount  for  'Construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation',  $500,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended," 

On  page  36,  after  line  13,  to  Insert: 

"DEPARTMENT    OF    STATE 

"Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs 

"Salaries  and  Expenses 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Salaries 
and  expenses',  $500,000." 

On  page  36,  after  line  18,  to  insert: 

"INTERNATIONAL    COMMISSIONS 

"Facilities  for  International  Pacific  Halibut 
Commission 

"For  provision  of  office  and  other  facilities 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  Northern 
Pacific  Halibut  Act,  as  amended,  $500,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended." 

On  page  37,  line  24,  to  strike  out  "$50,000" 
and  Insert  ""$100,000". 

At  the  top  of  page  38,  to  Insert: 

"orncE  or  business  economics 
"Salaries  and  expenses 

"Por  an  additional  amount  for  'Salaries 
and  expenses',  $165,000." 

On  page  38,  after  line  20,  to  strike  out: 

"For  grants  as  authorized  by  title  I  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965,  $203,200,000,  of  which  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,200,000  shall  be  for  administrative 
expenses." 

And  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"For  grants  as  authorized  by  title  I  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965,  $254,500,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$4,500,000  shall  be  for  administrative  ex- 
penses during  the  current  fiscal  year." 

On  page  39.  at  the  beginning  of  line  11,  to 
strike  out  "$18,125,000"  and  insert  "$19,325,- 
000,  to  remain  available  until  expended,". 
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On  page  39.  after  line  13,  to  strike  out: 

"ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

"For  the  purpose  of  extending  financial 
asaistance  under  sections  201  and  202  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965.  $105,000,000.  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $3,200,000  shall  be  available  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  and  of  said  adminis- 
trative expenses  not  less  than  $1,600,000  shall 
be  advanced  to  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration for  the  processing  of  loan  applica- 
tions: Provided,  That  no  part  of  any  appro- 
priation contained  In  this  Act  shall  be  used 
for  administrative  or  any  other  expenses  in 
the  creation  or  operation  of  an  economic  de- 
velopment revolving  fund." 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"economic  development  revolving  rtTND 

"For  capital  for  the  revolving  fund  created 
by  title  n  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965,  $105,000,000.  to  re- 
main available  until  expended,  of  which  not 
to  exceed  $3,700,000  shall  be  available  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  during  the  current 
fiscal  year." 

On  page  41.  line  6,  after  the  word  "statis- 
tics", to  strike  out  "$18,250,000"  and  insert 
"$20,000,000". 

On  page  41,  after  line  7.  to  Insert: 

"HEMISrAIR    1968   EXPOSITION 

"For  expenses  necessary  for  planning  the 
extent  of  participation  by  the  United  States 
in  HemlsPalr  1968,  as  authorized  by  law. 
$125,000:  Provided,  That  this  paragraph 
shall  be  effective  only  upon  enactment  into 
law  of  H.R.  9247,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  or 
similar  legislation." 

On  page  41,  after  line  13,  to  Insert: 

"BUBEAU   OF  PUBLIC   ROADS 

"Control  of  outdoor  advertising  and  junk- 
yards   ' 

"For  control  of  outdoor  advertising  and 
Junkyards,  as  authorized  by  the  Highway 
Beautiflcation  Act  of  1965,  including  pay- 
ments to  the  States.  $10,000,000:  Provided, 
l^at  this  paragraph  shall  be  effective  only 
upon  enactment  into  law  of  S.  2084.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  or  similar  legislation." 

On  page  42.  after  line  4,  to  Insert: 

"Landscaping  and  scenic  enhancement 

"For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  section  319.  as 
amended  by  the  Highway  Beautiflcation  Act 
of  1965.  $60,000,000:  Provided,  That  this 
paragraph  shall  be  effective  only  upon  en- 
actment into  law  of  S.  2084,  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  or  similar  legislation." 

On  page  42.  after  line  11,  to  insert: 

"Administrative  expenses,  highway  beautifl- 
cation 

"For  necessary  administrative  expenses  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Highway 
Beautiflcation  Act  of  1965.  $750,000:  PYo- 
vided.  That  this  paragraph  shall  be  effective 
only  upon  enactment  Into  law  of  S.  2084, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  or  similar  legisla- 
tion." 

On  ptige  42,  after  line  18,  to  Insert: 
"Highway  safety 

"For  necessary  expenses  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
section  135.  $290,000:  Provided,  That  thla 
paragraph  shall  be  effective  only  upon  en- 
actment into  law  of  S.  2084.  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  or  similar  legislation." 

On  page  43,  after  line  16,  to  insert: 

"Revolving  fund 

"For  additional  capital  for  the  revolving 
fund  authorized  by  the  Small  Business  Act 
of  1953.  as  amended,  to  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation.  $84,000,000:  Provided, 
That  this  paragraph  shall  be  effective  only 
upon  enactment  into  law  of  authorizing 
legislation." 

On  page  45,  line  7,  after  the  word  "In",  to 
Insert  "Senate  Document  Numbered  64  and", 
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and  In  line  8,  after  the  word  "Congress",  to 
strike  out  "$6,130,470"  and  Insert  "$11.- 
508,212". 

On  page  46.  after  line  5,  to  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1202.  The  appropriations,  authori- 
zations, and  authority  with  respect  thereto 
In  this  Act  shall  be  available  from  July  1, 
1965,  for  the  purposes  provided  In  such  ap- 
propriations, authorizations,  and  authority. 
All  obligations  Incurred  during  the  period 
between  June  30.  1965.  and  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  In  anticipation  of  such 
appropriations,  authorizations,  and  author- 
ity are  hereby  ratified  and  confljmed  If  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  hereof,  and  the 
terms  of  Public  Law  89-58,  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  as  amended." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  committee,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  following  three  correc- 
tions be  made,  which  were  inadvertently 
omitted  from  the  printed  copy  of  the 
bUl: 

On  page  30,  line  8,  strike  out  "one 
year"  and  insert  "twenty-four  months". 
On  page  39.  line  12.  strike  out  "$5,100.- 
000"  and  insert  "$6,300,000". 

On  page  39,  line  11,  strike  out  the 
words,  "to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended". 

I  offer  the  amendments. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objection    to    considering    the    amend- 
ments en  bloc? 

Without  objection  the  amendments 
are  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  43. 
line  16,  Immediately  preceding  the  period 
insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  "such 
additional  capital  to  be  available  for  the 
forgiveness  of  disaster  loans  made  to  vic- 
tims of  the  Hurricane  Betsy  disaster  dur- 
ing 1965  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
law". 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  bill  carries  additional  funds  for 
the  Small  Business  Administration  in 
order  that  that  agency  might  make 
loans  to  victims  of  Hurricane  Betsy. 
This  was  the  greatest  loss  sustained, 
from  a  monetary  point  of  view,  which 
has  occurred  in  any  disaster  in  the  his- 
tory of  tliis  country,  measured  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents.  Insurance  com- 
panies suffered  their  greatest  insurance 
loss.  They  have  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  trying  to  get  into  the  in- 
surance business,  and  that  if  they  suffer 
any  more  losses  like  this,  they  will  be  out 
of  business  in  Louisiana. 

Florida  also  was  injured  by  the  dis- 
aster. The  President  recommended 
assistance  to  the  poor  people  whose 
homes  were  flooded  by  the  hurricane 
and  were  subject  to  uninsurable  losses. 
One  can  insure  against  a  hurricane  dis- 
aster to  his  home,  as  happened,  and  no 
help  is  requested  for  such  persons,  other 
than  under  the  ordinary  authority.  But 
for  uninsurable  losses,  such  as  resulted 
from  the  tidal  wave  that  was  pushed 
forward  by  Hurricane  Betsy,  there  is  no 
way  in  which  many  people  could  repay. 
They  were  powerless  to  protect  them- 
selves from  it.    Even  though  Congress 


passed  an  act  to  provide  such  insurance, 
it  has  never  been  implemented. 

The  President  recommended  legisla- 
tion, and  it  was  passed  by  the  House,  to 
provide  as  much  as  $1,800  for  loans  that 
had  to  do  with  the  uninsurable  part  of 
the  risk.  That  bill  was  sponsored  by 
Senators  from  the  six  States  affected, 
and  it  has  been  reported  to  the  Senate 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara].  Seventy-six  million 
dollars  has  been  authorized  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  make 
disaster  loans. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  or  the 
President  had  any  intention  to  assist 
only  those  who  suffered  from  Hurricane 
Betsy.  The  reason  for  increasing  the^ 
SBA  revolving  fund  was  that  in  the'' 
event  the  Senate  should  see  fit  tomorrow 
to  pass  the  same  bill  which  passed  the 
House  unanimously,  and  which  has  been 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  its  language 
would  make  it  F>ossible  to  implement  the 
forgiveness  feature  of  the  other  bill. 

In  the  event  the  Senate  should  think 
otherwise,  and  the  matter  would  be  in 
conference,  I  presume  It  would  be 
dropped  out. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor explain  more  fully  the  words  "for- 
glveness  to  the  extent  of  the  authority 
of  the  law"?  What  does  that  mean? 
Will  that  language  be  in  the  bill  before 
us? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  it  is  in 
the  bill  which  passed  the  House  and 
which  has  been  unanimously  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  The 
amendment  does  not  increase  the  amount 
of  money  in  the  bill  at  all. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh,  yes,  it  does. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Oh,  no.  I 
discussed  that  with  the  Senator.  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  increase  the  amount 
in  the  bill.  The  amendment  provides, 
in  the  section  which  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  $76  million  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  from  which 
the  loans  will  be  made,  that  the  appro- 
priation of  $76  million  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  increase  in  the  revolving 
fund  to  the  extent  that  loans  are  for- 
givable under  the  bill  which  passed  the 
House  unanimously,  and  which  will  be 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  not  the  way  I 
understood  it  at  all.  From  the  discus- 
sion I  had  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  con- 
cerning the  Senator's  amendment,  I  un- 
derstood that  this  would  be  a  f  orgivene^, 
that  the  money  would  be  appropriated 
to  the  President,  and  that  he  would  re- 
imburse the  revolving  fund.  Otherwise, 
the  revolving  fund  would  not  be  ade- 
quate to  take  care  of  other  needs.  Has 
the  Senator  modified  that  provision 
now? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  The 
Senator  told  me  that  he  would  accept  the 
amendment  in  this  fashion.  At  least.  I 
thought  that  was  what  the  Senator  had 
said. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  I  said  nothing 
about  accepting  anything. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thought 
that  was  what  the  Senator  had  said. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  I  understand,  first 
ol  all,  this  item  was  not  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. It  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion about  an  hour  ago.  I  consider  it 
to  have  considerable  merit.  It  relates 
iaostly  to  losses  suffered  by  a  number  of 
victims  of  Hurricane  Betsy. 

The  bill  pa.ssed  the  House.  It  provides 
for  the  forgiveness  of  certain  obligations 
with  respect  to  loans  made  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  Under  the  au- 
thorization legislation,  the  President 
would  be  empowered  to  reimburse  the 
revolving  fund  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  forgivenesses  are  consummated.  The 
authorization  requires  $70  million,  as  1 
understand. 

When  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
I  discussed  it,  I  said  I  thought  it  was  new 
matter  and  should  be  discussed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  It  was  wholly  new  to 
us. 

This  is  an  emergency  situation.  If  we 
pass  the  authorizing  legislation  and  then 
turn  our  backs  and  go  home,  we  cannot 
do  much  about  the  condition  before  next 
sprin?.  In  the  meantime,  the  recovery 
or  rehabilitation  of  the  victims  would  be 
delayed  for  that  period  of  time.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  should  consider  pro- 
ridin?  relief. 

It  was  my  understanding?  that  we 
\<-ould  add  S70  million  to  be  assigned 
to  th"  President  so  as  to  reimburse  the 
fund  under  the  provisions  of  the  author- 
nation  1^-r^i.slation.  We  planned  to  dis- 
cuss i^,  in  tho  Senate;  and  if  Senators 
felt  we  .'Should  approve  it  now.  I  would 
be  perf ootly  willinT  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment But  I  did  not  make  any  commit- 
ment one  way  or  the  other,  because  I 
have  not,  talked  over  the  proposal  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
S.^LTONSTALL],  who  is  a  Stranger  to  the 
whole  proposal. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  This  is  a  pen- 
ciled amendment  and  provides  for  ad- 
ditional capita!  to  be  available  for  the 
forgiveness  of  disaster  loans  as  a  result 
of  Hurricane  Betsy,  of  1965,  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  law. 

Pollow'ng  what  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  l:land  has  s.aid  if  this  language 
is  added  to  the  $7G  million  provided  on 
page  43,  the  section  would  read: 

For  additional  capital  for  the  revolving 
fund  authorized  by  the  Small  Business  Act 
of  1953.  as  amended,  to  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitations,  $76  million — 

Then  there  would  be  added : 
such  additional  capital  to  be  available  for 
the  forgiveness  of  disaster  loans. 

And  so  forth.  Why  dofes  that  not 
mean  that  we  are  going  to  add  capital  to 
*e  $76  million,  as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  may  have  suggested? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  appropriation 
is  used  for  the  forgiveness  of  $70  million, 
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we  will  end  with  $6  million.  We  will 
drain  the  revolving  fund,  because  there 
will  be  no  reimbursement.  If  something 
is  forgiven,  it  is  not  paid  back.  If  it  is 
not  paid  back,  the  revolving  fund  will  be 
drained. 

This  matter  ought  to  be  talked  over,  so 
that  it  can  be  acted  upon  correctly.  If 
the  Senate  is  of  a  mind  to  include  some- 
thing new  in  the  appropriation  bill,  what 
we  ought  to  do  is  to  add  $70  million  and 
explain  why. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
read,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, the  following: 

Authorized  apphopriations. — The  Small 
Business  Act  presently  authorizes  appropria- 
tions to  the  SBA  revolving  fund  in  an 
amount  of  $1,721,000,000.  Appropriations 
made  to  date,  including  $150  million  re- 
cently provided  In  the  annual  appropriation 
act  of  1966.  total  only  $1,645,000,000.  leaving 
a  balance  of  $76,000,000  authorized  but  not 
appropriated. 

That  is  what  we  have  provided  in  the 
act.  As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  said,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to 
forgive  something,  we  are  changing  the 
purpose  or  the  amount  involved  in  the 
$76  million  that  we  are  appropriating. 

I  do  not  object  to  what  the  Senator 
has  said,  if  the  authorization  will  come 
through ;  but  we  ought  to  change  the  lan- 
guage a  little. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Permit  me  to 
expain.  My  amendment  was  prepared 
by  the  legislative  counsel.  I  discussed  it 
with  the  Parliamentarian.  Our  problem 
is  that  the  President  agrees  to  do  some- 
thing, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  agrees 
to  it,  the  House  agrees  to  it,  and  the 
committees  agree  to  it.  But  in  drafting 
the  proposal,  we  find  that  someone  has 
included  such  language  that  the  House 
does  not  want  to  go  to  conference  and 
the  Senate  does  not  want  to  go  to  con- 
ference. We  would  like  to  pass  the 
House  bill. 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $70  million  out  of  this 
amount,  and  such  sum  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

That  is  in  the  bill  that  I  introduced 
along  with  five  cosponsors.  That  lan- 
guage means  that  the  President  said, 
"We  will  help  you  people,"  and  the  House 
and  Senate  said  that  also.  However,  we 
then  find  that  we  cannot  do  it  because 
we  did  not  appropriate  the  money  be- 
cause somebody,  in  drafting  the  measure, 
put  .section  6  in  the  Hurricane  Betsy  re- 
lief bill. 

That  being  the  case,  if  we  do  not 
amend  the  bill,  which  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  does  not  want  to  do,  and 
if  the  House  does  not  want  to  go  into 
conference,  we  shall  be  unable  to  do  any- 
thing. We  must  amend  the  bill  so  that 
it  will  relate  to  the  authority  in  the  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  would  now  get  the  authorization 
in  with  the  appropriation.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  should  do  that.  I  suggest, 
if  the  Senator  will  consider  this,  that  we 
are  all  in  accord  as  to  our  objectives. 
We  could  reach  our  goal  better  if  we 
were  to  get  our  staff  members  to  discuss 
this  and  call  up  the  agency  and  find  out 


how  it  should  be  done.  We  can  then  put 
in  the  proper  language. 

I  am  sympathetic,  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  sympathetic. 
Once  this  has  been  accomplished,  we 
shall  have  a  sympathetic  bit  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  much  encouraged.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  withdraw 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  toH^e  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  An  amend- 
ment Is  proposed  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  as  follows: 

Page  45,  line  7,  strike  the  word  "and" 
and  insert  a  comma. 

Page  45,  line  8.  after  "Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress" insert  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"and  final  judgment  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  in  Docket  Numbers  329-A  and 
329-B". 

Page  45.  line  9,  strike  "$11,508,212"  and 
insert  "$26,508,212". 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  affording  me  an  op- 
portunity to  introduce  my  amendment 
which  would  merely  carry  out  an  ap- 
propriation in  behalf  of  a  final  award 
made  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

Although  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion final  award  was  not  released  until 
October  18,  the  claim  of  the  Cheyenne-' 
Arapaho  Tribes  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma 
goes  back  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
and  the  final  judgment  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  is  based  on  a  peti- 
tion filed  by  these  Indians  14  years  ago. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  under 
the  law  this  payment  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  Congress.  This  authorization 
is  set  forth  in  section  70  (u)  of  title  25 
of  the  United  States  Code,  and  I  quote: 

When  the  report  of  the  Commission  de- 
termining any  claimant  to  be  entitled  to 
recover  has  been  filed  with  Congress,  such 
report  shall  liave  the  effect  of  a  final  Judg- 
ment of  a  court  of  claims,  and  therels  au- 
thorized' to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
are  necessary  to  pay  the  final  determina- 
tion of  the  Commission. 

I  am  also  reliably  informed  that  this  is 
not  the  first  time  that  this  procedure  has 
been  adopted  in  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  cover  an  award  made  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  presiding 
judge  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission, 
Hon.  Arthur  V.  Watkins,  addressed  to 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden.  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  in  which 
the  presiding  judge  states: 

This  final  judgment  was  entered  today 
and  has  been  reported  as  required  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  under  date  of  October  8,  1965,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Indian  Claims  Commission. 
Washington.  DC.  October  18, 1965. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 

Chairman.  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. Senate  Office  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Carl:  I  am  sending  you  herewith  a 
certlfled  copy  of  the  final  Judgment  In  the 
case  filed  before  this  Commission  entitled 
•  Cheyenne- Arapaho  Tribes  of  Indians  of 
Oklahoma,  suing  on  Its  own  behalf  and  as 
representative  of  the  confederated  tribes  of 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians  of  the  upper 
Arkansas,  also  known  as  the  southern 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribes  of  Indians,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Indians,  petitioner  against  the 
United  States  of  America,  defendant,  docket 
Nos.  329-A  and  329-B  " 

This  final  Judgment  was  entered  today  and 
has  been  reported  as  required  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

The  law  has  been  fully  complied  with  and 
the  final  Judgment  of  $15  million  should  be 
a  part  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act  which  Is  now  pending  before  your  com- 
mittee. 

As  you  know,  the  Indians  have  been  wait- 
ing a  long  time  for  an  adjudication  of  their 
claims.  This  claim  has  finally  been  finished 
and  under  the  law  as  soon  as  the  money  Is 
appropriated  It  begins  to  bear  Interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  percent  per  annum.  This  Commis- 
sion Is  being  constantly  urged  to  speed  up 
the  disposition  of  these  cases  and  as  a  part 
of  the  stepped-up  program,  we  are  request- 
ing that  this  Judgment  be  made  a  part  of 
the  current  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
I  ni'lght  add.  that  you  have  very  kindly  re- 
sponded to  similar  requests  In  the  past  and 
It  has  been  most  helpful. 

In  connection  with  this  Judgment  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is  a  legisla- 
tive Judicial  body  which  the  Congress  set 
up  for  the  express  purpose  of  determining 
these  Indian  claims.  We  are  not  in  any 
sense  an  executive  agency,  and  as  we  see  It, 
and  according  to  past  practice.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  have  an  estimate  from  the  Budget 
Bureau  on  claims  which  are  paid  or  can  be 
paid  m  connection  with  the  activities  of  a 
legislative  body  such  as  this  Commission. 

Many  thanks  for  your  assistance  and  if 
there  are  any  questions  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  them. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ahthttr  V.  Watkins. 

Chief  Commissioner. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Hon.  Arthur  V. 
Watkins.  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  notified  the 
President  of  the  Senate  in  a  letter  dated 
October  18.  1965.  and  in  accordance  with 
the  statute,  filed  with  the  Congress  the 
determination  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission. 

Commissioner  Watkins  pointed  out  at 
the  time  that  the  Cheyenne-Arapahos 
have  been  waiting  a  long  time  for  an 
adjudication  of  this  claim.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  the  Commission  joined 
in  requesting  that  this  judgment  be  made 
a  part  of  this  supplemental  appropri- 
ations bill.  The  willingness  of  Congress 
to  respond  to  similar  requests  in  the  past 
has  been  most  helpful  to  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  according  to  Com- 
missioner Watkins. 

May  I  remind  the  Senate  that  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  is  a  legislative- 


judicial  body  which  the  Congress  set  up 
for  the  express  purpose  of  determining 
these  Indian  settlements.  The  Commis- 
sion is  not  in  any  sense  an  executive 
agency,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
an  estimate  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  order  for  this  appropriation  to 
be  considered  and  approved.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  Budget  Bureau  approval  of 
awards  made  by  the  Commission  acting 
as  an  arm  of  Congress,  has  been  literally 
pro  forma. 

The  net  effect  of  approval  of  this  ap- 
propriation in  this  bill  will  be  to  set 
aside  the  $15  million  in  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury owed  to  the  Cheyenne-Arapahos 
pending  a  determination  of  the  method 
of  distribution.  The  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho  Tribes  are  now  negotiating  with 
the  appropriate  authorities  in  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  concerning 
these  matters.  The  members  of  the 
tribes,  some  5.000  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  most  of  whom  are  located  in 
Oklahoma  but  others  scattered  through- 
out the  Nation,  have  imder  advisement 
several  suggestions  to  establish  commer- 
cial enterprises,  nursing  homes,  and 
other  institutions  which  would  be  of 
long-term  benefits  to  the  Cheyennes  and 
the  Arapahos. 

Approval  of  this  appropriation  at  this 
time  will  reinforce,  in  my  opinion,  the 
determination  of  tribal  members  to 
maice  maximum  use  of  the  money  In  a 
manner  that  will  help  the  Cheyennes 
and  Arapahos  achieve  long-sought  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  goals.  This  approval 
will  be  a  reaffirmation  of  the  good  faith 
that  the  Congress  has  in  longstanding 
treaties  with  these  great  Indian  nations 
who  once  held  sway  over  vast  reaches  of 
the  Western  Plains  and  moimtains.  The 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahos  have  become 
good  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
are  entitled  to  this  favorable  action  at 
this  time  on  basis  of  the  outstanding 
authorization  found  in  the  statutes 
previously  quoted. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  if  he  will  consider  tak- 
ing this  amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  is  a  fixed  obliga- 
tion. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  is  an  obliga- 
tion that  has  been  finally  determined  by 
the  last  court  in  this  regard,  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  filed  with  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  with  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate,  which  is  the  ap- 
proved method  of  getting  it  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  is  a  full  obliga- 
tion? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  is  a  full  obli- 
gation of  $15  million.  However,  the 
money  deposited  in  the  Treasury  will 
draw  4-percent  interest,  and  that  is  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment,  so  that  the 
Indians  will  not  be  compelled  to  carry 
on  without  any  interest  benefit,  for  a 
year  or  so,  on  the  award  that  they  won 
on  October  18. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  this  matter  was  discussed  before 
our  committee  on  the  initiation  of  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  committee  that 
we  should  discuss  the  matter  on  the  floor 


and  bring  it  up  as  an  independent 
amendment,  rather  than  to  adopt  the 
proposal  in  committee.  The  procedure 
was  agreed  upon  by  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  were  present  at  the  time, 
that  in  the  event  there  was  no  serious 
objection  to  adopting  this  proposal  on 
the  floor.  I  would  be  permitted  to  accept 
the  amendment  and  take  it  to  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  with  what  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  said.  The  only  thing  I  wish 
to  make  clear  is  that  these  are  final  re- 
sults. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  They  are  final  de- 
terminations. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  There  ".ould  be 
no  appeals  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  is  from  the 
presiding  judge. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  senior  colleague 
for  his  statement,  and  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  with  him  this  amendment  which 
would  appropriate  $15  million  for  the 
Cheyenne-Arapaho  Indian  Tribes.  This 
sum  of  money  was  awarded  by  the  Claims 
Commission  on  October  18,  1965,  too  late 
to  be  included  in  the  committee  bill.  It 
is  based  on  two  claims,  one  filed  as  early 
as  November  1958,  and  the  second  in 
1963.  The  first  and  largest  of  these 
claims,  representing  settlement  of  $10.- 
725,000  is  based  on  inadequate  compen- 
sation by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
tribes  for  land  ceded  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  1891  The  second  claim  is  based 
on  inadequate  compensation  for  land 
ceded  by  the  tribes  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  1869.  The  award  under  this 
claim  was  $4,275,000. 

Favorable  action  by  the  Senate  on  this 
amendment  would  appropriate  the  total 
$15  million  to  be  deposited  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Cheyenne- 
Arapaho  Tribes.  As  soon  as  the  Con- 
gress appropriates  these  funds,  tribal 
members  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs can  begin  developing  the  program 
by  which  this  money  will  be  distributed. 
Distribution  legislation  can  then  be  in- 
troduced early  next  session  and  at  long 
last,  after  nearly  20  years  of  work  on  this 
claim,  the  Indian  people  can  recover  the 
funds  rightfully  theirs. 

There  is  now  no  question  whatsoever 
concerning  the  right  of  these  people  to 
this  money.  In  a  real  sense,  it  already 
belongs  to  them  and  has  been  held  too 
long  by  the  Federal  Government.  But. 
over  and  above  that,  at  a  time  when  we 
are  spending  millions  of  dollars  on  an 
antipoverty  program,  I  daresay  that  no 
$15-million  investment  against  poverty 
can  be  conceived  which  will  be  more 
needed  than  this  appropriation.  The 
Cheyenne-Arapaho  people,  for  the  most 
part,  live  in  northwestern  Oklahoma. 
They  occupy  land  which  has  been  low  in 
agricultural  yield  and  are  concentrated 
in  small  communities  where  the  general 
Income  is  low  and  industrial  opportuni- 
ties few. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  In  recent  years  their  determination 
to  Improve  themselves  is  high  and  dra- 
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matic.  A  few  years  ago,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  outside  assistance,  they  orga- 
nized an  effective  adult  education  pro- 
gram, still  active  and  reaching  w^l  over 
100  persons  scattered  througHfl'ut  the 
tribal  areas.  In  addition,  they  have  ef- 
fective and  dedicated  tribal  leadership. 
I  feel  that  this  money  will  be  used  to  the 
great  benefit  of  these  Indian  people. 
Given  their  entitlement  to  this  settle- 
ment, the  long  and  dlfificult  efforts  they 
have  made  to  secure  It,  their  need,  and 
their  desire  and  readiness  to  help  them- 
selves, I  hope  that  they  will  not  now 
suffer  disappointment  by  needless  delay 
at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  and  I  appreciate 
his  comments  toda,y.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  have  any  questions  as  to  any  particu- 
lar item  in  the  bill.  However,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  I  have  been  very  concerned 
v.ith  the  expenditures  made  by  Congress 
which  have  been  greater  than  our  in- 
come. 

Can  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  who  Is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  well 
versed  and  knowledgeable  on  the  appro- 
priations enacted  by  Congress,  tell  us  the 
total  appropriations  for  the  year  1966 
and  the  estimated  Income  for  that  year? 

I  have  been  told  that  there  will  be 
a  possible  deficit  of  between  $5  billion 
and  $10  billion.  Has  the  Senator  any 
exact  figures  as  to  the  amount? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  no  figures  at 
the  moment.  All  I  can  do  Is  give  the  fig- 
ure on  this  particular  supplemental  ap- 
propriation. However,  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that,  because  of  his  Interest,  I  shall 
attempt  to  secure  the  most  recent  In- 
formation available  and  provide  It  to 
him. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  appreciate  that 
very  much.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

We  have  been  falling  behind  In  this 
regard  during  the  past  36  years.  There 
has  been  a  balanced  budget,  as  I  under- 
stand, in  only  6  years  out  of  the  past  36 
years. 

Has  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  or  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations given  any  thought  to  the 
Question  of  perhaps  devising  some  way 
by  which  we  can  keep  a  more  accurate 
check  on  appropriations  and  Income  so 
Aat,  if  possible,  we  can  come  within  our 
income  each  year? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  only  answer  I 
Mn  give  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
'i-ia  is  that  he  knows  the  composition  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  do 
not  have  to  read  the  roster.  However, 
I  assure  the  Senator,  and  I  think  he  well 
'^ws,  that  the  most  conservatlve- 
^ded  Senators  are  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  We  go  through  every 
'^  with  a  fine-tooth  comb.  We  do  not 
^ept  a  figure  because  It  Is  sponsored  or 
submitted  to  us. 


We  investigate  everything,  and  wher- 
ever we  can  save  a  dollar,  we  try  hard 
to  do  so.  Sometimes  we  save  $2  when  It 
Is  only  necessary  to  save  $1.  However, 
that  Is  the  philosophy  of  our  committee. 

There  are  present  at  this  time  many 
members  of  the  Conrunittee  on  Appro- 
priations. The  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Young],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
nttson],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MONRONEY ].  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd],  are  all  present. 
These  are  some  of  the  most  conservative 
men  whom  I  have  ever  met  in  my  life. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  And  they  are 
led  in  this  instance  by  the  somewhat 
thoughtful  but  very  liberal  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
used  the  word  "somewhat." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
thing  that  has  disturbed  me  is  that  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  keep  on  going.  In  the 
future,  year  after  year,  more  In  debt,  at 
the  rate  of  $5  or  $10  billions  a  year.  It 
seems  to  me  that  payday  will  come  some 
day,  and  that  we  should  begin  to  devise 
some  method  by  which  we  can  balance 
the  budget.  The  sooner  we  can  do  that, 
the  better.  I  believe  the  Interest  on  the 
national  debt  now  runs  about  $11  billion 
a  year,  and  that  is  a  sizable  sum  In  itself. 
If  possible,  we  should  devise  a  system 
whereby  we  could  pay  something  on  the 
debt  each  year — even  if  It  is  only  a  billion 
dollars.  It  would  be  something.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  right  for  our  generation  to  be 
spending  the  substance  that  belongs  to 
the  children  of  the  future,  the  children 
of  Senators  and  of  the  other  citizens  of 
this  Nation.  I  do  not  think  It  Is  just  to 
be  placing  this  burden  on  their  backs. 
I  believe  we  should  pay  our  own  way  as 
we  go  along.  If  the  Senator  and  his 
committee  would  give  some  consideration 
to  that,  I  feel  it  would  be  a  great  service 
to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  fine  contribution.  I  could  not 
agree  with  him  more.  I  think  it  Is  ab- 
solutely incumbent  upon  us.  In  dealing 
with  the  taxpayers'  money,  to  be  very 
careful  to  do  only  what  Is  absolutely  nec- 
essary In  the  Interest  of  the  national 
welfare. 

Regrettably,  we  have  a  situation  in 
Korea;  regrettably,  we  have  a  situation 
in  South  Vietnam;  and  those  are  things 
we  have  to  meet  with  prudence — and 
with  parsimony,  too.  The  fact  remains 
that  we  try  hard  to  do  our  job,  and  to 
do  it  in  the  interests  of  the  people.  I  as- 
sure the  people  of  that. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  that  It  be  stated.  ^ 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  wm|toe  Senator 
yield?  ^ 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  will  yield  as 
soon  as  the  amendment  Is  stated. 
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The 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
clerk  win  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Oh  page  7,  It 
is  proposed  to  delete  lines  5  through  10. 

On  page  11,  line  2,  It  Is  proposed  to 
delete  "$450,000"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "$850,000". 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  after  which  I 
shall  explain  my  amendment. 


LT.  COL.  WILLIAM  T.  SCHUSTER, 
U.S.  AIR  FORCE   (RETIRED) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
919)  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  William  T. 
Schuster,  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired),  which 
was  on  page  2,  line  10,  after  "Act." 
Insert: 

No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  lu  this 
Act  shall  be  i>ald  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,0(X). 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President : 

H.R.  1218.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  W. 
Holt  &  Co.  and /or  Holt  Import  &  Export  Co.; 

H.R.  4088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irving 
M.  Sobln  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.; 

H.R.   9545.  An    act   providing   for   the    ac- 
quisition   and    preservation    by   the   United 
States  of  certain  items  of  evidence  pertain-     r 
ing  to  the  assassination  of  President  John  P. 
Kennedy; 

H.R.  10369.  An  act  to  give  the  consent  ot 
Congress  to  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Vermont  to  become  parties  to 
title  n  of  the  Compact  on  Taxation  of  Motor 
Fuels  Consumed  by  Interstate  Buses  and  the 
Agreement  relating  to  Bus  Taxatlonjt*rora- 
tlon  and  Reciprocity; 

H.R.  11303.  An  act  to  amend  section  18  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended; 

HR.  11420.  An  act  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  certain  mail- 
ing privileges  with  respect  to  members  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  571.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning October  25,  1965,  as  National  Parkin- 
son Week. 


SUPPLEMENTAL   APPROPRIATIONS. 
1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11588)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
my  amendment  is  concerned  with  rent 
subsidies.  I  ask  that  when  the  vote  be 
taken,  it  be  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  which  I  propose  is  to  cut 
out  the  funds  voted  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  rent  supplement 
program  in  the  sxuns  of  $12  million  for 
contract  authorization  for  grants  and 
$360,000  for  rent  payments  all  during 
fiscal  year  1966.  My  amendment  would 
give  the  full  budget  estimate  of  $850,- 
000  to  the  FHA  instead  of  $450,000  as 
voted  by  the  committee,  so  that  adequate 
funds  would  be  available  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  fiscal  year  to  allow  FHA 
to  plan  and  develop  criteria  in  the  vari- 
ous communities  in  the  United  States  for 
implementation  of  this  program. 

In  short,  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
program  is  ready  to  be  funded  for  im- 
plementation at  this  time.  To  support 
this  contention  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
the  justification  for  this  supplemental 
budget  request  issued  by  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency.  Under  "Ad- 
ministration of  the  Program"  they  state 
that  the  FHA  will: 

1.  Establish  maximum  per  unit  mortgage 
limits  In  each  locality  to  assure  that  proj- 
ects will  not  be  of  extravagant  design. 

2.  Screen  the  sponsors  to  see  that  they  are 
bona  -fide  nonprofit,  limited-dividend,  or  co- 
operative organizations  with  necessary 
knowledge  and  capability  to  carry  through 
proposed  projects. 

3.  Review  the  qualifications  of  any  pro- 
posed management  firms  to  see  that  they 
are  qualified. 

4.  Process  the  project  in  accordance  with 
applicable  underwriting  standards. 

This  justification  further  states  that 
the  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  will  retain  re- 
sponsibility  for — 

1.  Regional  and  local  allocations  of  rent 
supplement  funds,  based  on  findings  .is  to 
need  in  various  areas  and  adjusted  In  ac- 
cordance  with   active  demand: 

2.  The  establishment  of  Income  ceilings 
in  each  local  houslnjj  market  area;  and 

3.  Market  ."surveys  necessary  to  set  such 
Income  ceilings  and  make  allocations  of  rent 
supplement   funds. 

Mr.  Piesident.  this  is  a  tremendous 
undertaking  that  can  affect  up  to  4  mil- 
lion American  citizens.  That  was  the 
fi^re  f.iven  to  us  by  Mr.  Weaver.  It  is 
a  complicated  program  and  one  that  will 
necessitate  independent  surveys,  studies 
and  evaluation  of  each  local  community 
or  c'.ty  or  area  in  which  this  program 
will  be  undertaken  to  determine  existing 
rent  levels,  to  determine  what  an  eco- 
nomic rent  level  should  be,  to  determine 
average  incomes  and  the  ability  of  people 
to  pay  rent,  and  many  other  considera- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  that  appealed  to  me  as 
a  reason  why  we  should  have  a  study  be- 
fore we  appropriate  any  funds,  either 
for  active  payments  or  for  contract  au- 
thorizations, which  the  House  objects  to 
in  any  event,  because  it  means — or  so 
I  understood  from  listening  to  Mr. 
Weaver :  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land I  Mr.  PastoreI  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  M^gnuson]  were 
there — that  different  standards  must  be 


established  in  every  locality  and  every 
city  in  the  United  States  if  this  is  to  be 
done  fairly  and  equitably;  and  that,  it 
seems  to  me.  will  take  time.  That  is 
why  I  propose  to  increase  the  amount 
for  study  to  $850,000  from  $170,000  al- 
lowed in  the  House  and  $450,000  allowed 
in  the  Senate.  I  believe  we  must  work 
those  problems  out  before  we  appropri- 
ate any  money  for  either  contract  au- 
thorization, allowing  them  to  make  con- 
tracts to  pay,  or  for  the  amounts  they 
are  obligated  to  pay.  a  total  of  $360,000. 
It  is  not  certain  at  all  from  the  hearing 
we  conducted  with  the  Administrator  of 
HHFA  that  the  necessary  and  proper 
regulations  have  been  formulated  as  yet. 
In  fact,  during  the  hearing  the  very  able 
subcommittee  chairman,  Senator  Pas- 
tore,  made  the  point  that  there  was  no 
provision  for  any  obligation  on  the  part 
of  a  recipient  of  a  rent  supplement  to 
report  an  increase  in  his  or  his  family's 
income  even  though  such  an  increase  in 
income  would  put  him  at  an  economic 
level  where  he  should  no  longer  be  re- 
ceiving rent  supplement  payments. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  only  for  myself, 
but  I  say  that  the  hearing  mystified  me, 
because  I  wanted  to  understand  this 
program,  and  it  was  very  difiBcult  be- 
cause of  the  many  details  involved  to 
understand,  really,  how  it  was  going  to 
be  carried  out.  no  matter  how  meritori- 
ous we  may  conceive  it  to  be. 

I  believe  that  this  program  should  be 
further  studied  and  prepared  and  that 
only  then  should  we  undertake  to  fund 
actual  rent  supplemental  pajonents. 
This  is  why  I  have  introduced  my  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  the  contract  author- 
izations and  rent  payment  appropriation 
and  have  provided  5400,000  more  than 
the  committee  recommended — $850,000 
in  all — for  FHA  to  further  develop  the 
criteria  and  the  plans  for  the  program. 
Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  m  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. No  matter  how  meritorious  this 
rent-subsidy  program  may  be.  it  is  one 
of  the  most  difBcult  programs  to  admin- 
ister that  the  Government  has  ever  un- 
dertaken; and  I  do  think  that  even  the 
sponsors  of  the  program — I  did  not  vote 
for  the  authorizing  legislation — would 
want  to  be  very  prudent  and  careful 
about  starting  it  out  right. 

If  we  hurry  into  this  program,  we  will 
have  the  same  experience  we  had  with 
the  Antipoverty  Act — the  OfiBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunities  program,  I  believe 
there  are  very  few  States  in  the  Union 
where  there  has  not  been  a  scandal  re- 
garding wasted  funds  under  that  pro- 
gram. Had  that  program  been  put  into 
operation  a  little  more  slowly,  we  could 
have  avoided  many  serious  and  tragic 
mistakes.  It  could  be  a  good  program, 
but  it  was  put  into  effect  too  soon  and 
too  hastily.  I  believe  that  this  program 
contains  the  same  pitfalls — perhaps  even 
worse.  We  should  take  more  time  to 
study  it  in  every  city  in  the  United  States 
before  we  put  it  into  effect. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Under  the  Senator's 
amendment,  what  committee  would  con- 
duct the  study? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

Mr.  MORSE.  To  what  committee 
would  it  report? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  would  report 
for  appropriations  to  the  Independent 
OfiBces  Subcommittee. 

It  is  pointed  out  to  me  that  it  is  al- 
ready authorized,  so  it  is  a  question  of 
appropriation  only,  and  I  assiune  the 
report  would  come  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

I  assume  that  the  report  would  come 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  sounds  as  though  it 
is  only  a  question  of  appropriation,  but 
is  it,  in  fact?  I  assume  that  the  study, 
if  a  study  is  authorized,  would  Involve 
a  considerable  amount  of  determination 
of  legislative  policy,  and  not  be  limited 
entirely  to  the  question  of  money.  I 
should  think  that  if  we  are  going  to  have 
a  study  of  this  kind,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  we  should  go  back  to  the  legis- 
lative conamittee  for  determination  as 
to  whether  it  wished  to  make  any  sug- 
gestions by  way  of  amendments  to  the 
rent  subsidy  program. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  believe  that 
the  Senator  is  absolutely  correct.  The 
purpose  of  appropriating  money  for  a 
study  is  to  permit  the  housing  agency 
to  make  a  study  as  to  how  it  will  carry 
out  the  law.  The  thing  which  appeals 
to  me  the  most  of  anything  I  have  heard 
discussed  during  the  past  hour  is  the 
fact  that  a  standard  had  to  be  set  up 
in  every  community  which  would  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  bill.  That  ap- 
peals to  me  very  much. 

As  I  understand,  it  is  estimated  that 
it  would  apply  to  4  million  citizens  in  this 
country  over  62  years  of  age.  with  cer- 
tain limitations  of  income,  and  so  on. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  100  percent  that 
if  there  are  to  be  any  changes  in  the  law, 
the  proposals  should  go  to  the  authori- 
zation committee. 

What  we  are  doing  is  saying,  in  sub- 
stance, that  we  leave  it  to  the  Housing 
Administration  to  work  out  how  it  will 
carry  the  law  into  effect,  before  we  are 
asked  to  appropriate  any  money. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    If  the  rent  support  is 
to    apply    to    approximately    4    million 

people 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  the 
total,  Mr.  Weaver  says. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  maximum. 
How  will  we  take  care  of  the  4  million 
who  are  to  be  helped  with  the  $12  million. 
which  I  understand  is  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  4  million 
people  would  come  in  over  a  period  oi 
years,  not  this  year.  Under  the  bill  sub- 
mitted by  the  committee,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
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from  Rhode  Island  [Mr,  Pastore],  it  is 
my  understanding  that  there  is  $360,000 
which  they  have  already  owed,  so  to 
speak.  Then  there  are  contractual  au- 
thorizations for  the  $12  million  more  for 
contracts  that  might  be  needed  before 
next  June  30.  My  assistant  tells  me  that 
it  would  provide  for  a  possibility  of 
20,000  units. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  everyone  must  understand 
what  the  program  is  all  about,  and  what 
the  Senate  is  trying  to  do  today. 

I  realize  that  when  the  program  was 
proposed  by  the  President,  there  were 
many  Members  of  Congress  whose 
philosophy  is  opposed  to  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram, I  do  not  believe  there  has  ever 
been  a  program  that  has  come  before 
Congress  which  has  been  so  poorly  ex- 
plained, in  many  instances,  and  so  badly 
misunderstood.  It  has  been  character- 
ized as  a  rich  man's  program.  The  im- 
pression has  been  created  abroad  that 
someone  who  owns  one  of  those  ex- 
travagant ivory  tower  apartments  over- 
looking the  East  River  on  Sutton  Place 
in  New  York  City,  or  persons  paying  rents 
of  perhaps  $1,000  a  month,  are  going  to 
get  the  Goverrmient  to  subsidize  their 
rent. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  be  to  help  the  elderly. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  be  to  help  the  disabled. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  be  to  help  those  who  are  dis- 
placed by  a  Federal  project  such  as  a 
road  being  built  through  slums,  the  peo- 
ple being  displaced  and  having  to  go 
elsewhere,  but  they  cannot  find  a  place 
to  live  cheaply  enough  because  the  slum 
in  which  they  were  living  has  been  elimi- 
nated. Therefore,  they  do  not  have  the 
money  to  pay  the  rent.  That  problem, 
therefore,  becomes  the  concern  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

As  our  beloved  President  Kennedy  said, 
"If  a  free  society  cannot  take  care  of  the 
many  who  are  poor,  how  are  we  going 
to  save  the  few  who  are  rich?" 

Not  everyone  in  America  drives  around 
in  an  air-conditioned  Cadillac. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  a  poor 
man's  program.  The  basic  requirements 
for  eligibility  are  the  same  rules  which 
apply  to  public  housing. 

In  other  words,  if  a  person  makes  1 
penny  more  than  anyone  who  is  entitled 
to  public  housing,  he  is  out,  under  the 
proposed  legislation.  He  is  absolutely 
out. 

Once  a  person  has  qualified  under  that 
criterion  for  eligibility  to  receive  one  of 
these  rent  subsidies,  then  he  has  got  to 
fit  into  one  of  five  categories  besides  the 
income  classification. 

First,  a  person  must  be  over  62  years 
of  age;  otherwise  he  is  out.  In  other 
words,  if  he  makes  $4,000  a  year  and  he 
has  five  children  and  he  can  go  into 
public  housing,  he  will  not  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
even  though  he  could  get  into  public 
housing,  unless  he  is  over  60  years  of  age, 
unless  he  is  disabled,  unless  he  has  been 
displaced,  or  unless  he  lives  in  a  slum. 
Those  are  the  categories. 


Therefore.  Mr.  President,  when  any 
Member  gets  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
or  the  Senate  and  characterizes  the  pro- 
posed legislation  as  a  rich  man's  pro- 
gram!, he  does  not  know  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senate  is  so 
stupid  as  to  bring  that  kind  of  bill  be- 
fore it.  It  did  not  bring  that  kind  of  bill 
before  the  Senate.  It  brought  a  good 
bill  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  come  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  :  Why 
are  we  asking  for  money  in  the  bill?  I 
can  go  along  with  his  logic.  He  states 
that  this  is  a  new  law,  that  it  needs  some 
consideration,     that     it     needs     some 


Mr.  President,  the  proposed  legislation 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  jewels  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  administration.  It  is  a 
part  of  his  war  on  poverty.  The  idea  Is 
to  take  care  of  the  poor,  let  me  empha- 
size that.  The  idea  is  to  take  care  of 
those  who  are  displaced  and  who  cannot 
pay  the  new  rents  in  a  new  community. 

Accordingly,  what  does  the  Federal 
Government  intend  to  do?  It  intends  to 
pay  for  a  part  of  that  rent.  Why?  In 
order  that  those  citizens  may  live  in  re- 
spectability and  not  have  to  break  up 
their  families. 

We  build  jails  and  reformatories,  we 
do  everything  to  house  delinquents;  yet 
we  are  parsimonious  when  it  comes  to 
dmug  something  to  prevent  delinquency. 


thought,  that  it  needs  some  planning,- — -  That  is  what  the  Federal  Goverrmient 
and  that  it  needs  further  developmem.     is  trying  to  do  by  means  of  this  proposed 
I  realize  that  we  are  not  going  to  stop    legislation. 


paying  rents  tomorrow.  I  realize  th^ 
implicitly.  But  we  know  that  we  have  ^ 
had  experience  in  this  field.  I  have  been 
a  Governor  and  the  Senator  has  been  a 
Governor.  I  have  been  a  Senator  for 
15  years,  and  the  Senator  has  been  my 
senior  in  the  Senate  for  many  more 
years  than  that.  I  am  sure  that  if  we 
do  not  appropriate  money  we  cannot  get 
into  a  contractual  obligation.  What  we 
are  trying  to  accomplish  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  to  take  care  of  elder- 
ly people  by  letting  private  industry  do 
it,  instead  of  the  Government  building 
and  owning  public  housing. 
Who  qualifies  to  do  it? 
It  must  be  a  nonprofit  organization, 
or  a  corporation  will  have  to  be  created 
which  will  be  confined  to  a  6 -percent  re- 
turn on  its  money.  A  6-percent  return 
on  our  investment  will  never  make  us 
rich. 

Unless  we  appropriate  money,  no  one 
is  going  to  begin  to  build  the  housing. 
No  one  Is  going  to  build  an  apartment, 
or  rehabilitate  the  slums  in  Harlem  by 
50  percent  of  their  value  in  order  to  get 
people  in  there  so  that  they  can  live 
decently. 

That  is  the  reason  we  are  asking  for 
the  money. 

The  minute  we  take  the  money  out, 
we  set  up  an  organization.  It  is  true 
they  can  set  up  niles,  which  they  should 
do,  at  any  rate.  They  can  take  care  of 
the  developing  and  the  plarming,  but 
they  will  not  get  one  apartment.  They 
will  not  get  one  unit  built.  That  is  why 
we  put  this  money  in  the  bill. 

When  the  proponents  came  up  here, 
they  asked  for  $30  million  to  provide 
for  50,000  units.  We  thought  that  was 
going  a  little  too  fast.  The  argument 
was  made  that  there  are  4  million  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  of  America  who 
are  poor  and,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  we 
cannot  take  care  of  all  of  them  we  should 
take  care  of  none  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  buy  that.  We 
must  start  somewhere.  Many  people  are 
entitled  to  public  housing  and  cannot 
get  it.  Every  day,  I  receive  many  letters 
from  elderly  persons  who  would  like  to 
get  into  Dexter  Manor,  or  Bradford 
Manor.  We  do  not  have  enough  projects 
of  that  kind.  We  should  have  more. 
But  merely  because  we  do  not  have 
enough — let  us  have  some.  Let  us  get 
started. 


Mr.  President,  at  the  bottom  of  my 
street,  in  the  town  where  I  grew  up,  a 
freeway  was  built  through  the  area 
where  so  many  people  used  to  live. 
'  I  often  wondered.  Where  are  they  go- 
ing? Who  finds  houses  for  these  people? 
There  are  no  houses.  Wherever  they  go, 
the  rent  is  more.  They  cannot  move. 
They  do  not  want  to  move.  But  those 
people  are  pushed  out  of  there  because 
some  people  want  to  drive  on  a  freeway 
at  60  miles  an  hour. 

Take  the  $12  million  out  of  the  appro- 
priation today,  and  we  will  delay  the 
appropriation  for  another  year,  because 
by  the  time  we  get  to  appropriating  a 
single  dollar  that  will  lead  to  a  contract, 
it  will  be  1967  before  we  have  anything. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  if  they  did 
not  like  this  bill  from  the  beginning, 
please  get  up  and  say  so;  but  do  not  de- 
stroy it  now.  Now  that  we  need  the 
money,  are  we  going  to  kill  it?  Thirty 
million  dollars  was  wanted;  20,000  units 
are  involved.  We  have  proposals  for 
10,000  units. 

It  is  calculated  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  that  it  will  receive 
proposals  for  25,000  units.  We  are  pro- 
viding for  20,000  units. 

I  realize  that  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  of  good  heart.  He 
makes  a  rather  good  argument  that  we 
should  proceed  in  a  cahn,  prudent,  and 
decisive  way  to  develop  the  program.  I 
am  for  that.  But  he  slipped  when  he  be- 
lieves that  we  can  build  one  unit  without 
appropriating  any  money.  That  Is  why 
we  insisted  in  having  a  bill  that  provides 
money  for  that  program. 

If  Senators  think  the  amount  should 
be  $12  million,  or  $6  million,  or  $3  mil- 
lion, or  any  other  amount,  that  is  an- 
other argument.  But  if  we  do  not  put 
any  money  in  the  bill  for  that  program, 
we  do  not  put  life  in  the  program,  and 
we  leave  it  a  corpse,  and  nobody  will  in- 
vest one  penny  in  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  sure  I  could  not 
add  anything  to  the  description  of  the 
program  and  its  purposes  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  so  eloquent- 
ly described,  but  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size one  point. 

As  I  understand  the  point  of  the  dis- 
tinguishi^d  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
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first  of  all.  he  says  we  need  a  study.  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee.  We  know  how  to  write 
a  bill  to  authorize  a  study.  If  we  thought 
as  the  authorizing  legislative  committee, 
that  we  would  not  allow  for  a  program, 
but  only  for  a  study,  we  knew  how  to 
write  such  a  bill.  We  could  have  brought 
such  a  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

There  has  been  no  legislation  in  the 
housing  field  in  the  7  years  that  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  committee  and 
subcommittee  which  has  had  more  study, 
because  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
legislative  committee  and  the  Senate  as 
a  whole  considered  this  matter.  So  we 
knew  what  the  issue  was.  We  decided 
that  we  had  to  move,  on  a  much  narrow- 
er basis  than  the  administration  had 
reconmiended.  with  a  program,  and  not 
with  a  study. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.^   I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Maine  has  my  respect  and  liking, 
but  I  point  out  that  the  law  was  not 
passed  and  signed  until  August  10,  1965. 
this  year.  The  rei?ulations  which  I  have 
mentioned  have  been  changed  or  delayed. 
Tliey  were  not  supposed  to  go  into  effect 
until  this  month.  They  have  been  de- 
layed. There  are  no  regulations  now 
that  could  be  in  effect.  I  point  out  to 
my  friends  from  Rhode  Island  and  Maine 
that  there  will  be  another  supplemental 
bill  in  January.  The  way  to  do  it  is  to 
make  the  regulations  effective  and  make 
sure  they  are  right,  and  get  this  program 
on  a  sound  basis,  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  so  well  stated,  rather  than 
on  a  basis  that  will  bring  us  trouble. 

That  is  my  only  point.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  allowing  me  to  make  this 
comment 

Mr  MUSKIE.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ment of  the  Senator,  but  may  I  point 
out  that  in  all  housing  pro£?rams.  in- 
cluding this  one.  a  great  amount  of  lead 
time  IS  involved  after  the  administra- 
tive agency  starts  moving.  But  if  it  has 
no  authority  to  move  and  has  no  com- 
mitment or  promise  on  which  the  agency 
can  make  contracts  with  private  indus- 
try', the  administrative  agency  must  rest 
on  its  oars  and  wait  until  it  has  a  green 
light.  Until  an  appropriation  is  made 
and  the  agency  receives  a  green  light 
in  addition  to  the  authorization,  that 
agency  cannot  move  at  all  into  the  lead- 
time  period,  which  is  a  condition  and 
a  prelude  to  the  implementation  of  the 
program. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  the 
Administrator  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  written  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill  I  Mr.  P.^storeI.  in  which 
he  states : 

A  delay  In  funding  this  program  would 
come  as  a  great  blow  to  many  of  the  fam- 
ilies who  have  looked  forward  with  hope 
and  anticipation  to  the  decent  housing  that 
this  program  would  provide.  Many  private 
builders  and  nonprofit  sponsors  stand  ready 
to  proceed  and  have  already  announced  their 
Intention  to  permit  the  construction  of  sev- 
eral thousands  of  units  under  the  program. 

If  we  do  not  provide  this  money,  the 
program  will  come  to  a  screeching  halt. 


They  will  have  to  stand  on  the  sidelines 
until  Congress  decides  to  provide  the 
money  authorized  by  the  legislation, 
which  was  passed  this  year,  to  start  put- 
ting the  program  into  action. 

That  is  the  question  involved. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  like 
all  New  Englanders.  is  prudent  and  cau- 
tious, but  I  point  out  that  the  law  pro- 
vides for  rent  supplements  at  the  rate 
of  $150  million  a  year  over  a  4-year  pe- 
riod. The  supplemental  bill  involves 
less  than  10  percent  of  that  amount — 
$12  million  a  year.  So  we  are  proceed- 
ing at  a  rate  which  is  only  one-tenth  of 
the  total  amount  authorized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  visited  with  the 
Senators  on  the  legislative  committee, 
including  the  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr. 
MusKiEl.  I  would  like  to  have  the  Sen- 
ator verify  or  deny  the  correctness  of  the 
conclusions  I  have  reached. 

My  first  conclusion  of  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  is  that  it  had  a  sufficient  state- 
ment of  policy  and  criteria  and  clarity  of 
expression  as  to  what  the  purE>ose  of  the 
bill  was — to  help  the  very  people  he  has 
mentioned,  those  over  62,  the  crippled, 
the  handicapped,  and  the  displaced. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Maine  share 
that  conclusion  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do.  I  may  further 
supplement  the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  by  pointing  out  we 
already  had  surveys  community  by  com- 
munity in  order  to  establish  eligibility, 
rent  ceilings,  and  so  on.  These  surveys 
have  been  made  under  the  public  hous- 
ing law,  which  has  been  on  the  books 
since  the  1930s.  Exactly  the  same  ap- 
proach is  involved  as  to  income  and 
rental  charges,  as  are  necessary  for  the 
rent  supplement  program.  We  have  had 
the  public  housing  program  for  more 
than  25  years.  We  do  not  need  new  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  got  ahead 
of  me.  because  I  was  about  to  ask  for  a 
clarification  of  this  very  point.  How- 
ever. I  want  to  make  legislative  history. 

It  is  also  my  understanding,  from 
talking  with  members  of  the  legislative 
committpp.  that  the  legislative  proce- 
dures involved  herein  are  no  different 
from  a  whole  series  of  programs  we  have 
authorized.  The  Senator  mentioned 
public  housing.  I  might  mention  pro- 
cedures which  exist  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
regard  to  programs  we  have  authorized 
and  for  which  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  appropriated  money.  They 
have  administrative  duties  of  preparing 
regulations  and  rules  in  keeping  with  the 
policy  criteria  Congress  has  set  forth  in 
the  legislative  conmiittee. 

Therefore.  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion— and  I  ask  if  I  am  correct — that 
administi-ative  problems  in  this  program 
are  no  different  from  those  in  programs 
for  which  we  have  provided  money  in 
somewhat  comparable  fields. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  again  supplement  what  he  said  by 
pointing  out  what  I  believe  to  be  true. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  can  cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  in  error.    This  bill  in- 


cludes other  appropriations  to  imple- 
ment other  new  programs  enacted  by 
Congress  without  the  study  and  delay 
that  is  urged  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  like  to  inter- 
vene once  more,  if  the  Senator  will 
permit. 

I  should  be  at  a  hearing  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  now.  rather  than 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but  this  bill 
is  of  too  great  a  concern  for  me  to  be 
there.  The  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee is  holding  hearings  today  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  revenue  bill. 

I  did  a  little  cross-examining  of  Mr. 
Tobriner,  the  President  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners,  this  morning 
because  we  have  a  serious  problem  in 
regard  to  highways.  Everyone  knows 
what  the  traffic  conditions  are  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Some  objections  are  being  raised  about 
the  District  of  Columbia  revenue  bill  by 
those  who  feel  that  it  is  going  to  displace 
some  people  in  some  of  the  very  low  in- 
come areas  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  some  of  the  slum  areas  through  which 
the  highways  are  to  go. 

One  of  the  criticisms  is  that  we  dis- 
place people  but  we  never  find  places  for 
them  to  live,  and  that  instead  of  helping 
the  situation  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  social,  economic,  and  crime 
problems  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  we 
make  them  much  worse. 

I  was  gratified  to  hear  Commissioner 
Tobriner  say  this  morning,  first,  that 
they  cannot  build  these  highways,  for 
example — they  cannot  follow  other  pro- 
grams in  the  District  of  Columbia  reve- 
nue request  for  funds — unless  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  can  certify  that  the 
displaced  F>ersons  can  be  and  will  be  put 
in  other  housing  equal  to,  and  we  hope 
better  than  the  housing  from  which  they 
are  being  displaced.  We  have  to  have 
money  for  that. 

Therefore,  we  cannot  start  any  of 
these  appropriations  until  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  gets  approval  to 
appropriate  the  money. 

That  has  to  be  done  first.  If  we  get 
the  money  appropriated,  the  adminis- 
trative agencies  agree  on  each  of  those, 
and  then  we  can  proceed  with  the  study 
and  examination  of  who  is  eligible,  com- 
munity by  community,  to  the  extent  of 
$12  million. 

I  believe  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations recommended  in  an  amount 
too  small.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  hold  that  in  abeyance, 
in  effect,  and  it  could  not  be  passed  until 
there  was  a  long  study.  I  believe  the 
study  should  be  made  by  the  agency. 
If  they  do  not  do  a  good  job  we  have  a 
check  on  them. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  edu- 
cated me  on  this  point. 

I  shall  enthusiastically  support  his 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If,  indeed,  we  are  not 
ready  to  move  with  this  program  to  help 
poor  families  who  are  displaced  by  rea- 
son of  governmental  action,  we  should 
be  willing  to  follow  through  logically  and 
hold  up  programs  that  displace  them. 
We  ought  to  hold  up  the  highway  pro- 
gram, the  urban  renewal  program,  and 
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programs  that  displace  people  in  this 
country  tmtil  we  are  ready  to  accept  the 
responsibility  for  dealing  with  their 
problem  in  the  public  interest. 

There  has  been  no  suggestion  from 
those  who  support  the  delay  as  to  how 
these  families  could  be  taken  care  of. 
This  is  more  than  a  delay.  It  follows  on 
the  action  of  the  House  in  trying  to  kill 
this  program  a  short  time  ago.  The 
action  of  the  Senate,  if  it  were  to  follow 
the  recommendation  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  would  be 
interpreted  as  a  defeat  of  the  program. 
I  want  to  remind  the  Senate  that  in 
considering  this  provision  in  the  housing 
bill  that  justification  for  the  program 
was  established  after  a  full,  vigorous,  and 
sometimes  heated  debate  both  in  the 
committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. There  was  a  close  debate  before  it 
was  decided,  but  there  was  a  decisive 
vote  favoring  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. 

I  say  that  we  should  not  take  this 
means  of  reversing  the  action  taken  by 
the  Senate  at  that  time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  will  not  debate 
the  question  further.  My  amendment 
would  provide  for  $850,000  as  opposed  to 
S450.000  in  the  conunittee  report  and 
sno.OOO  in  the  House  bill  in  order  that 
the  detailed  plans  for  this  program  may 
be  carefully  worked  out. 

Mr r' MUSKIE.  I  understand,  but  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that 
because  of  the  doubts  created  by  the 
House  action  as  to  the  future  of  the  pro- 
gram, if  the  Senate  were  to  agree  with 
the  House,  the  administration  could  not 
deal  in  a  meaningful  way  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  private  industry  who  are 
ready  to  go  forward.  The  agency  would 
be  powerless  to  move  ahead.  It  could 
not  deal  with  industry  people  with  any 
assurance  that  even  if  they  could  work 
out  new  procedures  Congress  would  per- 
mit them  to  operate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  exactly  the 
fault  I  find  with  the  amendment.  I  real- 
ize that  he  is  being  generous  in  the  en- 
gagement of  personnel,  and  the  work  and 
planning  of  the  Department. 

I  do  not  believe  he  means  a  study  in 
the  sense  that  we  are  going  to  debate  this 
question  again.  He  means  a  study  of  the 
development  and  the  planning.  I  realize 
that. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator  ex- 
presses my  views  better  than  I  express 
them. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  that,  but  it 
is  not  enough.  Unless  we  put  up  the 
money  to  encourage  the  building  of  these 
units,  we  have  nothing. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  rise  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  I  do  this  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Independent  Offices  Subcom- 


mittee, which  has  jurisdiction  over  this 
particular  matter. 

There  are  two  parts  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator.  The  first  is  to  strike  out 
the  $12  million  for  rent  subsidies.  The 
second  is  to  raise  the  amount  for  plan- 
ning and  research,  and  the  compilation 
of  factual  material,  from  $450,000,  which 
the  committee,  I  believe,  compromised 
upon  unanimously  finally  to  $850,000,  so 
that  the  job  can  be  adequate. 

Lest  I  be  accused  of  sailing  under  false 
pretenses,  I  did  not  vote  for  the  rent 
subsidy  bill.  I  believe  the  authors  of  it 
received  all  the  blame  that  the  need  de- 
served because  there  was  no  limitation 
on  the  qualifications  of  the  people  in  the 
program. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
believe  the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  intends  to 
divert  anybody's  attention  unfairly.  But 
listening  to  him  in  conmiittee  and  again 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  get  the  im- 
pression that  no  one  under  62  years  of 
age  could  get  the  benefits  of  this  act. 
I  know  he  did  not  intend  to  say  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.    I  never  said  that. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  said,  listening  to  the 
Senator  I  got  that  impression.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  did  not  intend  to  give 
that  impression,  but  the  fact  is  that 
there  are  five  categories,  A,  B,  C,  and  D, 
and  E. 

The  first  categoi-y  is  that  they  have 
to  be  displaced  by  governmental  action. 
That  is  the  classic  example. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Freeway. 
Mr.    ALLOTT.      The    freeway    going 
through  his  hometown. 

The  second  is  that  they  can  be  62 
years  of  age  or  older.  The  third  is  that 
they  must  be  physically  handicapped. 
The  fourth  is  that  they  are  occupying 
substandard  housing.  Fifth,  an  occu- 
pant or  former  occupant  of  a  dwelling 
which  was  extensively  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed as  the  result  of  disaster  subse- 
quent to  April  1,  1965. 

There  are  five  categories,  each  of 
which  includes  people.  One  of  the  cri- 
teria is  that  of  being  over  62  years  of 
age. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
peat the  fifth  category,  please? 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  next  category  is 
that  of  an  occupant  or  former  occupant 
of  a  dwelling,  which  was  extensively 
damaged  or  destroyed  as  a  result  of  a 
natural  disaster  subsequent  to  April  1, 
1965. 

Two  or  three  things  bother  me  about 
this  particular  appropriation.  Even 
granting  that  I  myself  was  not  in  favor 
of  the  legislative  bill  when  it  was  passed, 
the  fact  is  that  as  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  I  have  to  determine 
whether  an  appropriation  should  be 
made  under  it.  When  I  read  the  fourth 
standard — "occupying  substandard  hous- 
ing"— and  I  believe  that  we  have  to  con- 
sider the  present  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency— I 
believe  we  are  taking  a  terrible  chance  on 
leaving  everything  to  Mr.  Weaver. 

Last  Friday  a  hearing  was  held  on  this 
subject  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Sup- 


plemental Appropriations.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  page  the  testimony  begins 
on,  but  it  is  approximately  at  page  1,001 
of  the  hearings.  I  suggest  to  Senators 
who  think  there  is  no  justification  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  they  read  that  testi- 
mony. It  is  quite  apparent  that  even 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee was  put  out  by  the  develop- 
ments, the  facts  that  were  stated,  and 
how  they  were  stated  at  that  time.  It 
is  quite  apparent  that  the  development  of 
standards,  criteria,  and  plans  has  not 
proceeded  to  the  point  where  we  ought 
to  appropriate  money.  That  is  the  real 
pvupose  of  the  amendment.  It  is  not  to 
kill  the  appropriation  forever.  That  is 
not  the  purpose.  The  purpose  is  to  pro- 
duce definite  plans,  compilations  of  fig- 
ures, and  tables,  so  that  we  can  move 
ahead. 

What  is  the  proof?  The  proof  is  in  the 
eating  of  the  pudding.  Yesterday  after- 
noon, the  FHA  sent  a  letter  to  all  ap- 
proved mortgages  under  the  rent  supple- 
ment plan,  saying  that  the  regulations  as 
promulgated  are  "not  to  be  considered  as 
effective  or  governing"  and  that  "appro- 
priate revisions"  are  to  be  made,  al- 
though as  originally  promulgated  they 
were  to  have  become  effective  September 
28.  Therefore,  it  is  quite  clear  that  as  of 
last  night  the  FHA  has  rescinded  all  its 
regulations  with  respect  to  this  program. 
As  a  result  of  rather  disastrous  hearings 
had  before  the  subcommittee  last  Friday, 
they  are  reconsidering  and  are  yet  to  be- 
gin to  write  regulations  for  the  program. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
•'refer  to  paige  1033  of  the  printed  hear- 
ings, in  which  the  precise  facts  that  he 
is  mentioning  are  shown.  The  commit- 
tee was  confused  about  the  proposed  reg- 
ulatioris,  and  Mr.  Weaver  was  somewhat 
confused  in  trying  to  explain  them.  He 
said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  two  observa- 
tions at  the  end  of  this?  The  first  Is  that 
the  regulations  which  the  FHA  sent  out  are 
not  the  final  regulations.  They  are  proposed 
regulations.  They  have  not  been  put  In  the 
Federal  Register.  Since  there  has  been  some 
confusion  about  this  matter.  I  am  asking 
Mr.  Brownsteln  to  withdraw  them. 

Could  anything  be  clearer  than  that 
the  HHFA  did  not  have  regulations  and 
was  proposing  to  restudy  the  regulations 
that  should  be  issued  to  govern  this 
highly  complicated  subject,  but  failed  to 
see  that  different  standards  prevail  in 
practically  every  community  in  the 
Nation? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  That  is  the 
point  I  made.  Even  last  night  or  late 
yesterday  afternoon,  those  who  had  been 
approved  for  mortgages  were  called  and 
were  notified  that  the  regulations  were 
being  rescinded  and  were  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  effective  or  governing. 

The  position  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee — and  heaven  knows,  he  is 
acting  in  good  faith — is  that  we  should 
proceed,  even  though  there  have  been 
several  months  in  which  to  consider  the 
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particular  problem,  and  the  HHFA  still 
has  not  been  able  to  move  forward. 

Two  things  were  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  I  wish  to  correct.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  amendment  would 
delay  the  program  by  a  year.  It  would 
not.  Congress  will  meet  in  January,  and 
in  all  probability,  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  will  be  passed  sometime 
around  the  first  of  March.  It  may  p*>r- 
haps  mean  a  delay,  but  not  a  delay  of  a 
year,  as  has  been  said,  oi  that  there  will 
not  be  any  construction  until  1967.  The 
latter  statement  may  be  true.  But  if  a 
beginning  were  made  today,  perhaps  con- 
struction could  begin  by  late  next  fall. 
But  actually  the  program  would  be  de- 
layed only  during  the  period  from  now 
until  March.  4  or  5  months,  and  the 
ultimate  construction  would  be  delayed 
for  only  that  length  of  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  would  depend 
upon  where  the  building  took  place.  If 
it  took  place  in  Florida,  the  delay  might 
not  make  much  difference.  If  it  were  in 
Maine,  it  might  make  much  difference. 
It  is  necessary  to  obtain  architects. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  program  were 
delayed  until  spring,  it  would  be  possible 
to  take  advantage  of  the  building  season. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  Is  my  firm  convic- 
tion that  if  the  program  were  delayed 
until  next  March  or  May,  it  would  be 
delayed,  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
by  a  year,  and  perhaps  in  places  where 
the  construction  is  most  needed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  With  due  deference  to 
the  chairman,  my  firm  conviction  is  that 
the  program  would  be  delayed  only  by 
the  time  spent  until  we  acted  on  it  next 
spring.  But  the  price  we  shall  pay  if 
we  do  not  take  that  time  will  be  the  price 
of  rushing  into  a  program  the  standards, 
criteria,  plans,  and  regulations  for  which 
are  not  yet  formulated. 

It  has  also  been  said  this  afternoon 
that  all  this  information  is  available. 
The  Government  has  been  engaged  In 
this  activity  for  25  years.  I  wish  to  read 
an  item  from  the  hearings,  page  1018. 
about  the  middle  of  the  page.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  question  asked  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
sTALLl.  Mr.  Weaver  said,  with  respect  to 
setting  income  limits  for  families: 

That  refers  to  assets.  The  present  dis- 
cussion refers  to  maximum  Income  limita- 
tions. In  setting  Income  limits  for  families 
we  win  first  establish  In  a  community  what 
the  rental  level  Is  for,  say.  a  one-bedroom 
unit,  where  there  Is  not  a  supply  of  standard 
housing  on  the  market. 

Let  us  say  that  is  at  $102  a  month.  Then 
we  will  establish  that  we  will  not  build 
under  this  program  units  that  rent  for  as 
much  as  $102  a  month,  so  that  we  will  not 
be  competing  with  what  the  private  market 
already  provides. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  from  a  reading 
of  that  statement  that  that  agency  still 
has  to  provide,  for  evei*y  community  in 
the  United  States,  standards  for  a  one- 
or  two-bedroom  house :  and  it  is  also  per- 
fectly obvious  that  the  agency  has  not 
done  so  and  will  not  be  prepared  to  do 
so  for  the  next  several  months. 

We  can  proceed  in  a  rapid  way  and 
pay  little  attention  to  what  we  should  do, 
or  we  can  proceed  with  sense  and  with 
some  degree  of  prudence. 


I  know  that  there  are  poor  people. 
However.  I  also  know  that  this  would 
not  constitute  a  killing  of  the  program. 

I  know  that  more  money  is  needed  for 
planning  and  for  ascertaining  the  rent 
and  income  levels  all  over  the  United 
States  and  in  every  commuiiity  in  the 
United  States.  I  know  from  the  testi- 
mony that  they  have  not  done  that,  and 
that  there  is  still  something  to  go  on  in 
the  future. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  as  of 
last  night  the  FHA  has  withdrawn  all  of 
its  criteria  and  standards  and  regulations 
for  the  administration  of  this  program, 
it  seems  to  me  that,  rather  than  doing 
harm  to  the  program,  we  would  be  doing 
harm  to  ourselves.  We  would  be  doing 
an  injustice  to  our  office  if  we  were  to 
pass  on  this  question  at  this  time  without 
waiting  until  we  know  that  they  were 
ready  to  go  ahead  with  the  program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  understand  that  the  authorization  bill 
has  been  passed,  and  it  probably  should 
be  considered  and  that  it  is  a  bridge 
which  should  not  be  crossed  again,  I 
understand  also  from  the  record  that 
there  was  a  discussion  before  the  com- 
mittee, which  discussion  dealt  with  who 
would  qualify  for  rental  support  under 
the  bill. 

On  page  1017  of  the  transcript  of  the 
hearings,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  asked  Mr. 
Weaver  the  following  question : 

You  have  taken  care  of  the  elderly? 

I  interpolate  here  that  on  page  1016 
and  partly  on  page  1017.  there  appears  a 
discussion  of  the  elderly  who  would 
qualify.  On  page  1017.  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  continned: 

Let  us  take  an  ordinary  family  of  a  man 
with  a  wife  and  two  children,  minus,  and  let 
us  assume  that  he  earns  $10,000  a  year.  Now, 
is  he  going  to  be  subsidized  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Weavek.  No.  sir.  If  he  earns  $10,000 
a  year  and  he  has  two  children,  ne  would  not 
be  eligible  under  this  program. 

I  interpret  that  answer  to  mean  that 
a  situation  may  arise  in  which,  if  a  man 
has  enough  children,  he  will  qualify  for 
rental  support,  even  though  his  income 
is  $10,000  a  year. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    May  I  continue? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
answer  given  by  Mr.  Weaver  unequivocal- 
ly justifies  the  inference  that,  if  the 
beneficiary  has  only  two  children,  he  cer- 
tainly will  not  qualify  If  he  is  earning 
$10,000  a  year. 

Reading  from  page  1018,  it  is  indi- 
cated that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  was  not  satisfied  with  that  answer. 
He  wanted  to  know  where  the  breaking 
point  would  be  and  when  a  person  would 
become  disqualified  because  of  his  in- 
come from  receiving  subsidized  rental 
support. 

Because  of  that  dissatisfaction,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  asked — and 
I  read  from  page  1018: 

Mr.  PASToas.  Where  would  you  bring  the 
breaking  point  for  help? 


I  want  this  point  left  with  those  who 
are  listening.  The  answers  given  by  Mr. 
Weaver  do  not  enable  anyone  to  con- 
clude with  certainty  what  the  breaking 
point  is  for  either  qualification  or  dis- 
qualification. 

Mr.  Weaver  answered  as  follows,  read- 
ing from  page  1018: 

Mr.  Weaver.  We  have  already  brought  In 
our  regional  economists  and  talked  to  our  re- 
gional directors — and  let  me  say  that  the 
rent  and  the  Income  levels  on  this  are  to  be 
determined  by  my  office  In  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  and  not  by  FHA.  So, 
therefore,  they  are  not  covered  by  the  pro- 
posed regulations.        >' 

Commenting  upon  this  answer,  I  would 
say  that  it  lends  support  to  the  argu- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  .  There 
are  unresolved  elements  connected  with 
what  the  program  would  be. 

I  continue  to  read  Mr.  Weaver's  an- 
swer: 

Here  we  have  said  that  even  in  the  highest 
income  areas,  the  highest  cost  areas,  If  there 
Is  an  income  celling  of  over  $8,000,  regardless 
of  the  cost  of  the  housing  and  rental  or  the 
size  of  the  family,  this  will  not  be  approved 
and  it  will  have  to  be  sent  to  Washington 
and  we  are  going  to  have  a  cutoff  point  that 
win  be  recognized  as  one  restricting  the  pro- 
gram to  low-Income  families. 

I  now  would  like  to  construe  that  an- 
swer. It  definitely  implies  that  one  can 
have  an  income  of  $8,000  a  year  and  still 
qualify  for  a  rent  subsidy. 

I  suppose  that  it  depends  upon  the 
number  of  children  that  one  has.  The 
greater  the  number  of  children,  the 
greater  will  be  the  allowance  for  a  sub- 
sidy. 

With  all  of  the  talk  of  the  population 
explosion,  I  wonder  whether  this  pro- 
vision will  be  an  Inducement  to  give 
further  impetus  toward  the  population 
explosion.  It  is  not  implied.  It  is 
directly  expressed. 

The  greater  the  number  of  children, 
the  greater  will  be  the  latitude  of 
qualifying  for  the  subsidy. 

Mr.  Weaver  states: 

We  will  not  allow  the  regional  ofiQce  to  go 
l>eyond  $8,000  a  year  Income. 

If  they  go  beyond  that,  they  have  to 
send  the  proposal  to  Washington  for  ap- 
proval. 

I  submit  that  that  is  a  rather  nebulous 
and  tenuous  base  on  which  to  work. 
especially  when  we  want  some  certainty 
and  some  guidelines  in  trying  to  cast  our 
vote  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  Weaver  further  said : 

There  will  not  be  $10,000  a  year  Income 
families  involved. 

However,  he  still  does  not  give  the 
breaking  point.  Will  it  be  $9,000  a  year, 
$8,000  a  year,  or  $7,000  a  year? 

Mr.  President.  I  come  from  a  neigh- 
borhood in  Cleveland,  the  place  of  my 
birth,  in  which  the  houses  are  painted 
white,  the  lawns  are  beautifully  groomed, 
and  there  are  hedges  and  flowers.  How- 
ever, it  is  modest  in  every  respect. 

When  I  go  back  there  and  tell  them 
that  if  someone  is  earning  $8,000  a  year 
and  has  enough  children,  he  will  qualify 
for  a  rent  subsidy,  those  people  will  begin 
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to  wonder:  "Why  should  I  work  in  my 
yard,  groom  my  property  and  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that  I  own  it?" 

I  am  afraid  that  it  would  be  an  induce- 
ment for  the  man  to  let  his  property  run 
down,  let  the  paint  begin  to  peel,  and 
then  go  into  what  would  be  a  better 
neighborhood  and  a  better  house  and  re- 
ceive a  rent  subsidy. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson]  asks  the  question: 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  said, 
where  is  the  cutoff? 

That  is  quite  interesting.  Where  is 
the  cutoff? 

Mr.  Weaver  answered: 

The  cutoff  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
family  and  the  cost  of  rental  in  each  com- 
munity. 

He  still  does  not  give  an  answer  as  to 
the  cutoff  amount.  It  still  can  be  $10,- 
000.  under  extraordinary  circumstances. 

Mr.  Weaver  further  states: 

Let  me  give  you  some  actual  figures.  I 
think  that  Is  much  easier  to  follow. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
don't  know  if  Senator  Magntjson  or  Senator 
Pastore  understand,  but  I  still  don't  under- 
stand this  three  times  business. 

There  they  are  in  that  committee,  and 
they  are  trying  to  find  out  the  cutoff 
amount.  Nowhere  does  it  appear  in  the 
record  what  the  guidelines  show  to  be 
the  maximum  income  that  one  may  re- 
ceive and  still  qualify  for  rent  subsidies. 

I  will  read  a  bit  further,  because  I 
should  like  to  find  the  cutoff  amount. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point?  He  is  not  going  to  find 
it  if  he  reads  the  whole  book.  I  can  ex- 
plain it  to  him  in  2  minutes,  and  we  can 
save  a  great  deal  of  time.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  cutoff.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion we  put  to  him. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Just  one  moment. 
I  have  listened  to  the  Senator  argue. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  wanted  to  help  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  the  Senator 
wants  to  help  me  into  the  pit.  The  Sen- 
ator wants  to  help  me  into  destruc- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not,  I  do  not 
wish  the  Senator  to  read  the  whole  book 
and  not  find  it.  I  want  to  tell  him 
now. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  admission  is  very 
frank.  There  is  nothing  in  here  show- 
ing a  cutoff. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  when  newspaper- 
men and  editors  write  that  people  with 
incomes  of  $10,000  or  more  will  quali- 
fy, it  is  possible  that  that  will  happen, 
because  there  is  no  cutoff  amount. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  But  a 
reading  of  this  record  and  the  admission 
that  there  is  no  cutoff  fortifies  the  judg- 
ment which  I  reached  when  I  voted 
against  this  measure  when  it  came  be- 
fore the  Senate   for  authorization. 

It  may  be  said  that  cutoff  income  is 
unimportant.  My  answer  to  that  is,  Mr. 
Magnuson  thought  it  was  important, 
Mr.  Pastore  thought  it  was  impor- 
tant, Mr.  Saltonstall  thought  it  was 
important,  and  it  is  important  to  me 
now. 
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What  is  the  maximum  income  that 
one  can  have  and  still  qualify  for  rent 
subsidy? 

The  answer:  "It  all  depends  upon  the 
number  of  children,"  and  it  may  go  up 
to  $10,000,  $11,000,  or  $12,000. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  a  question. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  would  rather  have 
the  floor. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Take  the  floor. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent — and  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts, .  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
the  distingiushed  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  others — that  to  make 
sure  that  the  Senator  from  New  York  will 
get  his  10  minutes  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  his  13  minutes,  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  of  45  minutes  with 
respect  to  the  time  under  the  charge  of 
the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the  opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  me  review  the 
Senator's  request.  Ten  plus  thirteen 
is  twenty-three.  Out  of  45  minutes, 
there  are  only  22  remaining.   Where  do  I 

come  in?      

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    For  1  hour. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Now  the  Senator  is 
talking. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Is  this  on  the  amend- 
ment? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 
Mr,  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield,  if  I  have 
the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  I  understood,  was  made  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  was  yielded  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Very  well.  Reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  do  not  expect  to  be  heard  on 
this  matter,  though  I  wish  to  support 
the  amendment  of  the  distingviished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  but  I  do 
wish  to  be  heard  on  another  matter  that 
will  not  involve  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes.  The  re- 
quest was  as  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator's 
unanimous-consent  request  obviate  that 
possibility? 

Mr .  MANSFIELD.    Not  at  all . 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  no  objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Mbntana?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
belabor  this  program  wrongly,  we  can 


get  ourselves  into  a  labyrinth  of  con- 
fusion. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  this 
that  no  matter  what  this  "cutoff"  is  con- 
ceived to  be,  there  is  no  such  thing,  as 
I  said  before  in  my  opening;  and  I  be- 
lieve even  Mr.  Weaver  made  that  clear. 
Eligibility  for  rent  subsidy  is  predicated 
upon  eligibility  for  public  housing  at  the 
given  moment.    It  is  the  same  thing. 

The  trouble  is  that  it  varies.  It  might 
be  a  $4,000  income,  let  us  say,  in  Ohio 
or  Rhode  Island,  for  a  family  of  two 
people,  and  it  might  be  $5,000  for  that 
same  family  of  two  people  in  New  York, 
because  the  rents  are  different.  The 
situation  is  entirely  different.  We  have 
had  much  experience  with  public  hous- 
ing, and  the  premise  of  eligibility  for 
the  subsidy,  to  begin  with,  is  predicated 
upon  the  same  rules  as  eligibility  for 
public  housing. 

What  happens?  Suppose  a  man  earns 
$10,000  a  year,  and  no  one  earning  $10,- 
000  a  year  were  to  apply.  I  understand 
that  in  New  York,  for  some  public  hous- 
ing, it  can  go  up  to  $8,000.  But  let  us 
assume  the  person  earns  $10,000  a  year, 
as  an  example.  That  is  $200  a  week,  or 
$800  a  month. 

The  man  himself  must  pay  one-quar- 
ter of  his  earnings  toward  the  rent. 
That  means  he  must  pay  $200  rent  out 
of  his  own  pocket.  Where  is  the  man 
with  flve  or  six  children,  who  makes 
$10,000  a  year,  who  pays  more  than  $200 
a  month  for  rent?  There  is  no  such 
thing. 

We  can  make  this  program  very  ridic- 
ulous. The  amount  involved  is  merely 
a  supplement,  a  subsidy  of  the  rent  over 
and  above  a  certain  amount  which  the 
family  can  afford  to  pay;  and  we  are 
calling  upon  each  family  to  pay  the 
maximum.  We  are  sa3dng,  "One-quar- 
ter of  your  gross  salary  you  must  pay 
toward  your  rent."  That  much  must 
come  out  of  their  pockets.  Then  if,  in  the 
location  involved,  they  cannot  find  quar- 
ters within  that  one -quarter  limit,  and 
the  rent  for  available  quarters  happens 
to  be  $10  or  $15  more,  the  Government 
will  subsidize  that  $10  or  $15. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  leave  the 
impression  that  the  Government  jil  the 
United  States  is  going  to  pay  the  full 
rent  for  people.  They  must  pay  one- 
quarter  of  their  gross  weekly  income  to- 
ward their  rent  themselves.  Suppose 
they  cannot  afford  to  pay  more.  Let  us 
assume  a  family  has  six  or  seven  chil- 
dren— and  I  hope  that,  despite  the  pro- 
gram on  birth  control,  this  program  will 
encourage  more  and  more  families. 

Let  us  have  them,  I  say.  I  am  one  who 
really  believes  in  big  families.  All  we 
are  saying  is  that  there  are  certain  peo- 
ple who,  living  in  a  community,  find 
themselves  in  a  very  hard  situation, 
which  the  President  and  the  administra- 
tion recognizes  and  about  which  they 
feel  something  must  be  done. 

We  want  these  people  to  pay  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  their  ability  to  pay. 
They  must  pay,  toward  the  rent,  one- 
quarter  of  their  gross  salary.  Over  and 
above  that  amount,  if  they  cannot  find 
accommodations  in  an  area  where  the 
rent  is  a  little  higher  than  that,  the  Gov- 
ernment subsidizes  the  rent  to  that  ex- 
tent.  That  is  all  it  amoimts  to.   We  can 
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kick  this  around  and  kick  it  around,  and 
in  the  end  we  shall  make  it  all  look 
ridiculous. 

No  one  who  is  rich  or  who  owns  a  Cad- 
illac will  get  a  penny  out  of  this  program. 
This  is  for  poor  people.  If  anyone  in  the 
Government  gives  this  money  to  anyone 
who  can  afford  to  pay  the  full  amount 
of  the  rent,  he  ought  to  go  to  jail.  This 
is  not  what  Lyndon  Johnson  wants.  He 
wants  to  help  the  poor,  who  in  some  in- 
stances cannot  help  themselvfe,  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  get  into  good  living 
quarters.  They  have  been  displaced 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

There  are  many  poor  families  in  this 
country.  There  are  many  poor  families 
in  Providence.  There  are  many  poor 
families  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  This  is  not 
a  program  designed  for  the  rich.  It  is 
a  program  designed  for  the  poor.  The 
idea  that  the  program  is  full  of  abuse 
is  nonsense. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  some  con- 
fusion as  to  the  figures.  One  reason  why 
no  interpretation  has  been  reached  as 
to  the  figures  that  will  be  used  is  that 
the  law  was  passed  as  recently  as  Au- 
gust 10.  I  inquired  into  the  public 
housing  situation,  which  is  the  criterion 
of  eligibility,  and  also  inquired  as  to  the 
number  of  people  that  would  be  eligible. 

At  first.  Mr.  Weaver  thought  that  the 
program  would  be  predicated  on  the  rule 
of  thumb  that  the  income  had  to  be  three 
times  over  the  amount  that  would  be 
paid  for  rent. 

That  is  clear  in  the  testimony,  but  we 
could  not  nail  it  down  because  they  had 
not  done  the  research  yet,  but  they  are 
doing  it.  It  varies  in  different  areas.  I 
found  out  that  the  highest  possible  area, 
if  we  make  it  4  times  in  this  case,  where 
a  one-room  or  a  two-room  apartment 
per  family  would  be  available,  would  run 
around  $5,600. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair) .  Who  is  yielding 
time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  yielding  me  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    One  minute. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will 
listen.  I  am  sure  that  I  can  almost  guar- 
antee, when  the  regulations  have  been 
established — if  they  are  established  un- 
-der  the  same  criteria  we  have  been  led 
to  believe — that  the  average  person  eli- 
gible for  the  rent  subsidy  will  have  an 
average  income  lower  than  $3,400  per 
year.  Even  then,  there  may  not  be  a 
place  available  for  him,  but  it  is  predi- 
cated upon  that  principle.  The  amount 
could  be  higher. 

One  economist  said  that  it  could  be 

$5,600  or  $5,400  in  New  York.    In  Se- 

-attle,  which  would  be  an  average  city,  or 

my  own  hometown  of  Tacoma,  the  aver- 


age there  runs  about  $3,400.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  that  is  what  will  happen.  If 
they  come  in  next  year  with  cases 
wherein  it  might  be  suggested  that  they 
could  stretch  it  and  run  into  incomes 
over  that  amount  on  the  average,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee would  not  even  make  the  $12  million 
available.  I  hope  that  will  be  true.  It 
is  a  difficult  thing  to  establish  these  cri- 
teria, because  it  varies  throughout  the 
country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  1  more  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  cannot  help  say- 
ing to  all  Senators  present  that  this 
points  up  the  whole  business  of  Appro- 
priations Committee  meetings  when  the 
ink  is  hardly  dry  on  the  authorizations. 

This  is  a  program  which  I  believe 
should  proceed  as  rapidly  as  p>ossible.  I 
voted  for  the  $12  million,  but  it  points 
out  more  than  ever  all  the  supplementals 
coming  around  and  around.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  knows 
that  when  we  fiist  started  out  in  appro- 
priations, we  had  one  deficiency.  Now 
we  talk  about  supplementals  in  January 
and  February,  and  the  main  appropria- 
tion bill  becomes  lost. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  had  better 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  Mag- 
nuson  plan.  I  hope  it  will  do  that  next 
year,  so  that  it  will  have  a  legislative  ses- 
sion and  a  fiscal  session,  and  let  the  ink 
become  dry  on  what  is  authorized  be- 
fore it  sits  down  to  appropriate. 

Every  parliamentary  body  in  the 
world  enjoys  the  benefits  of  such  a  sys- 
tem except  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  way,  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senate  will  know  what  it  is  going  to 
spend,  why  it  is  going  to  spend  it,  and 
how  it  is  going  to  spend  it.  We  would 
have  all  the  regulations  necessary  to 
doit. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  should  like  to  read  into  the 
Record  a  part  of  the  law  pertaining  to 
the  discussion  we  just  had. 

This  is  a  basic  law,  which  is  found 
under  section  101  of  title  I.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

To  have  an  Income  below  the  maximum 
amount  which  can  be  established  in  the  area, 
pursuant  to  the  limitations  prescribed  by 
section  2(2)  and  15(7)(b)(ii)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  for  occupancy  In 
public  housing  dwellings;  — 

Mr.  President,  that  is  basically  the  law. 
In  other  words,  that  is  the  guide,  that  is 
the  ceiling  and  the  floor  in  that  particu- 
lar area. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  13  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  for  4 
years  I  served  as  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  For  8  years  I  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee, whose  chairman  is  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


Without  undue  arrogance,  let  me  say 
that  I  know  something  about  the  prob- 
lems of  housing  the  poor  in  our  larger 
cities. 

The  new  rent  supplement  program  em- 
bodied in  the  proposed  legislation  is  es- 
sential if  the  war  on  poverty  is  going  to 
meet  with  any  success.  This  new  pro- 
gram is  essential  if  we  are  to  supplement 
public  housing  and  provide  adequate 
shelter  in  safe  and  sanitary  homes  for 
the  relatively  low -Income  people  of  the 
United  States  of  Amei'ica. 

Mr.  President,  15  Senators  appeared 
before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priation Committee  to  lirge  restoration 
of  the  entire  $30  million  for  the  rent 
subsidy  program  which  was  asked  for 
by  the  administration  and  authorized 
by  the  basic  Housing  Act  of  1965.  Many 
of  those  Senators,  unfortunately,  cannot 
be  in  the  Chamber  today,  but  here  are 
their  names: 

Senators  Bayh.  Clark,  Douglas.  Hart, 
jAvrrs,  the  two  Kennedys,  McNamara, 
MoNDALE,  Morse,  Muskie,  Mrs.  Neu- 
BERCER,  Pell,  Tydincs,  and  Willmms  of 
New  Jersey. 

We  pled  with  the  committee  to  restore 
the  full  $30  million  which  the  admin- 
istration had  asked  for. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  man  who  had  been  mayor  of 
Minneapolis  in  his  day  and  was  in- 
timately familiar  with  the  housing  needs 
of  the  p>oor  people  of  this  country,  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  in  which  he  said: 

The  administration  feels  that  this  Is  the 
most  Important  new  measure  In  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965.  The 
President  called  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram the  most  crucial  new  instrument  in 
our  effort  to  Improve  the  American  city. 

A  delay  at  this  time  would  dash  the  ex- 
pectations of  countless  poor  families  and 
elderly  people  who  are  looking  forward  to 
this  promised  assistance.  And  such  delay 
would  set  back  a  substantial  numoer  oi 
private  builders  and  nonprofit  sponsors  who 
have  begun  plans  to  produce  housing  unlu 
vmder  this  program. 

Your  support  was  crucial  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  which  authorized 
the  rent  supplement  program.  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  restore  the 
full  amount  of  appropriations  authorized  by 
the  Congress  and  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration for  the  program,  and  to  defeat  el- 
forts  to  delay  this  much  needed  program. 
Sincerely, 

HtTBERT    H.    HUMPHRET. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  talk  this  afternoon  about  the  fact 
that  the  HHFA  does  not  know  what  to 
do  about  the  necessary  regulations  to 
carry  the  program  into  effect. 

Let  me  make  two  points. 

First,  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  stated,  this  is  merely  an  ex- 
tension of  the  public  housing  program 
to  five  specific  categories  listed  in  the 
basic  act.  A  housing  program  has  been 
in  effect  in  the  United  States  for  over 
30  years.  Of  course,  the  administration 
knows  what  kind  of  regulations  it  needs. 
Moreover,  the  specific  regulations  which 
will  be  required  to  carry  the  program 
into  effect  are  substantially  the  same  as 
the  regulations  for  the  low-cost,  middle- 
income  housing  for  displacees  created 
by  section  221(d)  (3)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961. 
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In  my  opinion,  the  argument  that  they 
do  not  know  what  kind  of  regulations  are 
needed  to  determine  whether  a  man  has 
too  much  in  assets  on  the  one  hand  or 
too  much  in  income  on  the  other  and 
that,  therefore,  the  program  should  be 
postponed,  is  merely  a  smokescreen  to 
prevent  the  new  program  from  ever  go- 
ing into  effect,  generated  by  those  who 
voted  against  it  in  the  first  place  and 
were  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  in  behalf 
of  the  14  Senators  who  joined  me  in  the 
statement  which  was  filed  with  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  that  the 
most  significant  and  imaginative  pro- 
posal in  ^he  Housing  Act  of  1965  is  the 
rent  supplemental  program. 

We  stated  that  this  is  the  program 
which  was  designed  to  employ  the  brains 
and  the  energy  of  private  enterprise,  and 
particularly  the  Nation's  private  build- 
ers, in  the  massive  job  of  meeting  the 
housing  needs  of  large  numbers  of  ovir 
low-income  families.  The  legislation 
authorized  $30  million  for  contracts  for 
rent  supplement  payments  to  be  en- 
tered into  between  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill  and  July  1,  1966.  with  the  nec- 
essary funds  to  be  approved  and  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  acts. 

The  House-passed  appropriation  bill 
fails  to  provide  any  funds  at  all  for  this 
new  program. 

We  urged  the  committee  to  restore  the 
full  amounts  requested  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. We  believe  that  this  new  and 
untried  program  deserves  at  least  the 
fair  test  which  the  administration  re- 
quests would  permit.  In  addition,  we 
would  like  to  stress  to  the  committee  the 
importance  of  avoiding  any  legislative 
limitations  such  as  those  proposed  by  the 
House  committee  which  would  hamper 
the  efTectiveness  of  the  program. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  when  the 
S12  million  was  recommended  for  the 
program  the  Senate  committee  did  not 
put  in  legislative  language  to  limit  the 
effectiveness  of  what  it  is  supposed  to  do. 

We — the  15  Senators — believe  that  it 
is  essential  that  the  rent  supplement 
program  be  adequately  funded  now  so 
that  \vp  can  carry  out  the  commitment 
Congress  made  in  1949  to  insure  a  decent 
home  for  every  American  family.  Ex- 
isting programs  have  not  provided  an 
adequate  volume  of  housing  for  low- 
income  families. 

The  new  rent  supplement  program, 
which  will  basically  be  a  private  enter- 
prise effort,  can,  if  adequately  funded: 

Give  350,000  families  a  chance  to  break 
out  of  the  slums  and  raise  their  children 
in  a  decent  environment. 

Rescue  families  caught  in  the  endless 
chain  of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  crime, 
and  permit  them  to  realize  the  full 
promise  of  American  life. 

Renew  the  vitality  and  vigor  of  our 
American  cities  and  make  them  better 
places  in  which  to  live  and  work. 

This  was  the  intent  of  the  Congress  in 
enacting  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965.  We  continue  to 
subscribe  to  that  intent,  and  we  urge  the 
committee  to  give  this  new  program  a 
chance  to  succeed  by  acting  favorably 
on  the  administration's  funding  request. 


We  could  spend  all  the  entire  $30  mil- 
lion in  useful  efforts  to  improve  the  lot, 
shelter,  and  housing  situation  of  thou- 
sands of  American  families;  but  I  under- 
stand why  the  committee  has  curtailed 
the  appropriation  from  $30  million  to 
$12  million.  They  are  faced  with  the 
fact  that  politics  is  the  art  of  the  pos- 
sible and  that  $12  million  is  all  they  can 
get  out  of  conference  with  the  House. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  stand  firm  for 
the  $12  million  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  need  for  the  entire  $30  million. 
I  had  intended  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  have  raised  the  amount  to 
$30  million,  but  the  able  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PASTORE]  persuaded  me — and  he  is  a 
wise  negotiator — that  we  stood  a  better 
chance  of  coming  out  with  a  larger 
amount  if  I  did  not  offer  my  amendment. 
I  will  follow  his  judgment,  but  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  stand  firm  in  providing  the 
amount  which  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended in  order  that  the  program  of 
the  administration  may  be  funded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  agreement,  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  fSftoo 
bad  that  debate  in  the  Senate  is  carried 
on  with  so  few  Members  present  as  soon 
as  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  is  en- 
tered into  because  those  who  favor  a  cer- 
tain proposition  are  anxious  to  have  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  and  have 
a  vote,  and  Senators  who  have  an  argu- 
ment to  make  are  confined  by  the  fact 
that  more  Members  are  not  present  to 
hear  the  debate. 

I  would  like  to  address  my  remarks  to 
my  side,  the  Republican  side,  because 
rent  supplement  assistance  seems  to  me 
to  be  uniquely  a  Republican  type  of  hous- 
ing approach,  and  ought  to  receive  major 
support  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  remember  that 
the  very  same  arguments  which  were 
made  by  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  and  by  other  Sen- 
ators who  are  for  the  Saltonstall  amend- 
ment— which  I  shall  vote  against — were 
exactly  the  same  arguments  which  were 
invoked  against  public  housing  as  far 
back  as  1949 — namely,  that  public  hous- 
ing would  be  used  by  families  with  high 
incomes;  that  it  would  be  abused;  that  it 
would  be  used  as  a  political  tool;  that 
thex-e  would  be  no  roof  over  the  amount 
of  money  put  into  the  program. 

Nevertheless,  year  after  year  since  1949 
we  have  authorized  money  for  public 
housing,  because  it  was  obvious  that  for 
the  10  percent  of  the  population  in  the 
lowest  economic  level  there  was  no  other 
way  for  them  to  have  housing  except  to 
supplement  their  housing  needs. 

The  very  same  Senators  who  argue  for 
th's  amendment  now  have  asked  the 
question  why  there  is  not  some  alterna- 
tive to  public  housing,  why  private  enter- 
prise cannot  be  used  to  take  over  where 
public  housing  has  taken  over  heretofore. 
One  of  the  very  first  creative  proposals 
that  comes  up  in  which  private  enter- 
prise can  be  introduced  into  the  picture 
in  order  to  take  over  from  public  hous- 
ing, is  immediately  opposed  on  the  same 
grounds  that  public  housing  has  been 
opposed. 


In  short,  we  are  dealing  with  problems 
of  10  percent  of  our  people  who  must 
have  public  help  in  their  housing  needs. 
We  are  dealing  with  built-in  problems 
in  terms  of  deprivation  in  housing.  It 
has  been  argued  that  it  is  good  for  the 
people,  and  that  therefore  there  should 
be  a  reduction  in  the  housing  program 
because  thereby  we  would  increase  their 
morale  and  give  them  an. incentive  to 
work. 

Mr.  President,  that  thinking  went  out 
of  American  life  30  years  ago.  We  hear 
in  the  Chamber  today  echoes  of  those 
reverberations.    All  we  have  is  echoes. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  and  out- 
standing conservatives  was  the  author 
of  the  housing  bill,  which  provided  for 
800,000  units.  I  refer  to  the  famous 
Taft-EUender-Wagner  bill,  of  which  I 
was  a  cosponsor  in  the  House. 

In  all  the  years  since,  we  have  not  met 
the  standard  which  Senator  Taft,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  conservatives 
of  our  time,  was  urging  was  needed  by 
the  people  in  the  lowest  economic  level 
of  our  country,  and  was  the  only  way  to 
obtain  housing  for  them. 

As  an  inheritor  of  that  tradition,  I 
feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  stand  on  the 
floor  and  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Re- 
publican side  to  support  the  concept  of 
such  constructive  legislation,  which  is  a 
way  of  interesting  private  enterprise  to 
help  deal  effectively  with  the  housing 
needs  of  those  who  cannot  get  it  any 
other  way. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  makes  an  excellent  point.  He 
has  put  his  finger  on  the  crux  of  the 
whole  problem.  It  ought  to  be  stated 
that  there  will  be  no  gouging  of  these 
occupants  by  excessive  rents,  because  the 
program  is  predicated  upon  nonprofit 
public  housing  organizations  where  the 
return  on  the  investment  cannot  be  more 
than  6  percent.  So  in  the  establish- 
ment of  these  loans,  nobody  is  going  to 
fall  into  a  bonanza.  As  I  understand, 
the  participation  will  be  by  nonprofit 
organizations  like  churches  and  similar 
organizations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  for  his  kind  expression  in  re- 
gard to  what  I  am  saying.  But  I  point 
out  to  the  Senator  that  this  is  nothing 
new. 

There  are  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  housing  units  in  New  York  City  and 
in  other  cities  built  by  unions,  church 
groups,  and  by  limited  dividend  corpora- 
tions. These  organizations  have  done  an 
outstanding  job.  Under  the  New  York 
law  and  the  laws  of  other  States  incen- 
tives are  provided. 

There  are  two  other  points  that  I 
would  like  to  make  in  the  same  connec- 
tion. 

This  is  the  first  program  passed  by 
the  Congress  that  has  introduced  pri- 
vate enterprise  into  the  public  housing 
picture. 

Second,  it  provides  an  incentive  for 
the  poor  family  to  pull  itself  out  of  the 
doldrums.  It  would  enable  them  to  live 
in  a  good  place  and  have  the  dignity  of 
improving  their  lot. 
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Finally,  the  program  is  a  modest  one. 
There  are  400,000  housing  units  in  New 
York  which  we  call  old  law  tenements, 
which  were  built  before  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

When  a  country  which  is  resisting 
communism  is  analyzed,  almost  invari- 
ably it  will  be  found  that  housing  for 
the  people  will  give  an  indication  of  how 
the  country  is  going. 

It  is  one  of  the  proudest  aspects  of 
our  free  society  that  we  are  making  so 
much  more  progress  in  housing  than 
has  been  made  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
because  it  is  a  private  enterprise  in  the 
full  tradition  of  Senator  Taf t. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be 
rejected. 

On  the  issue  of  whether  the  actual 
program  ought  to  fund  a  study,  and  that 
our  efforts  should  be  to  accelerate  this 
program  to  the  maximum  extent,  we 
should  not  stand  by  idly  and  hold  it  off 
merely  because  we  are  reluctant  to  put 
up  a  modest  sum  of  money  which  may 
be  required  to  get  it  underway. 

The  results  of  the  proposed  program 
would  be  far  ranging.  It  will  be  cheaper 
than  building  public  housing  projects. 
It  is  socially  much  more  desirable,  and 
it  is  much  more  fully  in  accord  with  the 
concept  of  the  author  of  this  program. 
Senator  Robert  Taft. 

I  should  think  it  would  appeal  strongly 
both  to  the  conservative  members,  as 
well  as  to  the  liberal  members  in  finding 
a  new  way  that  private  industry  can  be 
made  a  part  of  the  effort  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  housing  needs  of  those 
who  have  been  public  housing  clients. 
•  For  those  reasons,  the  amendment 
should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  be  brief.  It  is  my  understanding 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  we  should  be  brief  in 
bringing  this  matter  to  a  conclusion. 

The  rent  subsidy  law  was  passed  on 
August  10,  1965.  It  became  law  on  that 
day. 

Another  factor  that  we  should  remem- 
ber is  that  this  is  a  supplemental  budget, 
concluding  this  session  of  Congress. 
There  will  be  another  supplemental 
budget  in  January,  and  a  deficiency 
budget  sometime  in  June. 

It  seems  to  me  important  that  we  work 
out  a  proper  regulation  under  which  the 
new  program,  obviously  a  very  difficult 
program  to  understand  and  complicated 
to  work  out  in  regulations,  will  be 
thoughtfully  considered  for  the  regula- 
tions and  for  the  methods  of  handling 
it  on  a  regional  and  State  basis  before 
appropriations  are  made  for  actual  pay- 
ment by  the  Gavernment  on  the  sub- 
sidies. 

The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, calls  for  a  payment  of  contract  au- 
thorization on  money  available  by  con- 
tract authorization  of  $12  million,  and 
provides  $360,000  for  actual  payment. 

My  amendment  would  provide  for 
$860,000  for  a  careful  and  thoughtful 
method  of  devising  regulations  that 
would  put  the  bill  into  effect. 

The  bill  of  the  committee  provides  for 
$450,000.  My  amendment  would  almost 
double  the  study  money  and  the  methods 
of  working  out  the  bill,  but  leaves  out 
any  direct  appropriation  at  this  time. 


I  believe  this  is  a  wise  way  to  proceed 
on  this  fundamental  bill  that  will  affect 
up  to  4  million  of  our  citizens  over  the 
years  to  come. 

Furthermore,  we  should  remember  that 
the  regulations,  as  brought  out  in  the 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee  last 
Friday — the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  and  my- 
self, were  present — will  have  to  apply  in 
different  standards  in  every  community 
of  our  country. 

As  to  the  amount  of  income  available 
if  a  man  has  2,  6.  or  10  children  he  goes 
ofif  of  income  and  subsidy. 

It  requires  a  careful  and  thoughtful 
regulation  to  make  the  program  effective. 
I  shall  not  continue  further  at  this  time. 

I  believe  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  knows  how  he  will  vote  on  the 


amendment,  because,  in  substance,  it  was 
before  us  previously  when  the  actual 
rent  subsidy  bill  was  passed  some  time 
in  the  latter  part  of  July  or  August. 

I  hope  my  amendment  will  be  adopted. 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time,  if  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief. 

First,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  entitled 
"Preliminary  Estimates  of  Income  Limits 
for  Families  of  Different  Sizes  Under 
Proposed  Rent  Supplement  Program  in 
26  Cities." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Preliminary  estimates  of  income  limits  for  families  of  different  sizes  under  proposed  rent 

supplement  program  in  26  cities 


Cities 

2  persons 
(1  bedroom) 

3  or  4  persons 
(2  bedrooms) 

5  or  6  persons 
(3  bedrooms) 

7  or  8  persons 
(4  bedrooms) 

Atlanta.  Ga 

$3,100 
3,400 
3,400 
4,400 
4,100 
4,300 
3,400 
3,700 
3,900 
3,200 
3,600 
3,600 
3,700 
3,600 
3,900 
4,f)00 
3,200 
4,300 
4,200 
2,400 
3,300 
4,000 
3,600 
4,000 
3,400 
2,900 

$3,800 
4,300 
4,100 
4,800 
4,600 
6,000 
3,700 
3,900 
4,400 
3,700 
4.100 
4,100 
4.300 
4,100 
4.000 
5,000 
3.700 
4,800 
4,600 
3.700 
3,700 
4,500 
3.900 
4,500 
3,700 
3,700 

$4,900 
4,800 
4,800 
5,300 
4,800 
5,800 
4,600 
4,500 
5,100 
4,200 
4.600 
4,8(X) 
,1.600 
4,600 
4,600 
5,500 
4,300 
5,300 
5.000 
4,300 
4,400 
5,500 
4,300 
5,500 
4.600 
4,500 

$5,S00 

Bangor,  Maine      

5,700 

Hatavia.  N.Y                   

6,000 

Boston   Miiss                        

6,000 

Rridpeix)rt   Conn                    - ... - - 

5,300 

Chicaeo.  Ill                    — 

6.500 

Columbia.  S  C                      

5,000 

i900 

Fresno   Calif                                

6,100 

UuntlnEton.  W.  Va . .. 

i700 

JptTf»rs*)n  C*itv    VIo                                     . 

5,W; 

K:ins.T«  Citv.  Slo                .  

5.J/J 

I^uisville.  Kv            ..  

6,2* 

Milwiiiikec.  Wis . 

6.900 

MoMlo.  Ala           

,MOii 

Xewnrk.  X.J             - - 

e.wi 

Providence   RI                           ..  

4.WJ 

Patcrsim.  X.J. 

PitJshiiri'h.  Pa               ...  

5.6flij 

Port  \rthur,  Tex - 

hM 

KM 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Tprrp  II:iutG  Ind                                      - 

6, 30) 
i9f<. 

Toledo  Ohio                    

6.oc<; 

Waco   Tex                                   

5.W 

Utica.  X.Y 

5.301 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Piesident,  we  are 
in  the  twilight  of  the  present  session.  We 
shall  return  in  January.  Our  experience 
has  been  that  a  few  weeks  pass  before  a 
supplemental  bill  comes  to  us.  It  must 
be  considered  in  the  House,  and  then  it 
comes  to  the  Senate.  By  the  time  we 
go  to  conference  on  it,  it  is  late  spring 
before  we  are  able  to  enact  a  supple- 
mental bill. 

I  realize  that  we  are  asking  for  $12 
million.  This  is  only  a  very  small  part 
of  the  authorization  money.  We  took 
many  of  these  things  into  account.  Let 
me  say  to  my  dear  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  we  have  been  talking  about 
a  very  human  problem. 

There  are  many  dilapidated  buildings 
in  Harlem  and  in  other  places  in  the 
country.  Under  the  law  that  we  passed, 
these  can  be  rehabilitated  to  50  percent 
of  their  actual  value  by  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations. We  can  begin  to  make  life 
more  livable  for  some  of  the  poor  fam- 
ines. 

This  program  can  be  started  tomor- 
row, or  the  next  day,  or  the  day  after 
that. 

Unless  we  appropriate  the  money,  we 
shall  not  have  put  any  life  into  the  pro- 
gram; we  shall  not  have  given  this  pro- 
gram any  life  at  all. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  voted  down,  and  that 


we  go  to  conference  with  the  $12  million 
proposal.  I  do  not  believe  we  would 
hold  the  $12  million  in  the  bill.  The  sub- 
ject would  have  to  be  discussed  further. 
Even  the  $6  million  appropriation  was 
knocked  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  say  to  Senators:  E>o  not  delay  this 
program  any  further. 

I  realize  that  this  should  not  be  a 
crash  program.  I  am  not  recommendini 
that  it  be  a  crash  program.  The  yearly 
authorization  is  $150  million.  We  are 
asking  for  $12  million.  This  proposal 
will  take  care  of  only  20,000  units. 
Spread  over  the  country  it  will  amount 
to  a  pilot  program. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  let  us  get  going 
Let  us  begin.  There  are  many  places  in 
the  coimtry  where  we  can  spend  this 
money  judiciously. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tai- 
MADGE  in  the  chair) .  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  &^ 
the  roll. 


jlr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (when  his 
tiis  name  was  called) .  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  my  senior  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]. 
if  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay" ;  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  with- 
hold my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
fMr.  Long]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
island  [Mr.  Pell]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily 

absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Bayh]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 
If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PellI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
YotJNG]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays 45,  as  follows: 


Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

MetcalX 


Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Moss 

Miiskie 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 


Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Scott 

Smltli 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


jAviTs   conferees  on  the   part  of   the 


Senate. 


NOT  VOTING — 18 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Church 

Cooper 

Ellender 


Gore 

Hartke 

Long,  Mo. 

McGee 

MUler 

Mundt 


PeU 

Randolph 
Russell,  Ga. 
Sparkman 
Tower 
Young.  N.  Dak. 


So  Mr.  SALTONSTALL 's  amendment  was 

rejected. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendmenU#nd  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  like  to  an- 
nounce to  Senators  that  this  is  a  new 
amendment  designed  to  reduce  the  figure 
to  $6  million  instead  of  $12  million. 
There  is  not  very  much  to  discuss  that 
has  not  already  been  discussed.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  Senators  remain  in  the 
Chamber  we  can  have  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  in  short  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
proposes  an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  line  7.  delete  "$360,000"  and 
insert  "$180,000"  In  Its  place;  and 

On  page  7,  line  10.  delete  "$12,000,000"  and 
insert  "$6,000,000"  in  its  place;    and 

On  page  11.  line  2,  delete  "$450,000"  and 
insert  "$850,000"  in  its  place. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 


AUott 
Bennett 


Byrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Baas 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 


[No.  294  Leg.] 
YEAS— 37 

Fong 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hrxiska 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

McClellan 

Morton 

Murphy 

NAYS — 45 

Case 

Clark 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Fulbrlght 

Gruenlng 


NORA    ISABELLA   SAMUELLI 


Pearson 

Prouty 

Robertson 

Russell,  S.C. 

Saltxjnstall 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams,  Del. 


Harris 

Hart 
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Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  S.  619,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Nora  Isabella  Samuelli. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  619)  for 
the  relief  of  Nora  Isabella  Samuelli, 
which  was,  on  page  2,  strike  out  lines  3 
through  7.  inclusive. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  bill, 
as  originally  passed  by  the  Senate,  would 
have  granted  the  status  of  permanent 
residence  in  the  United  States  to  the 
beneficiary,  and  would  have  deemed  her 
residence  and  physical  presence  in  the 
United  States  since  1963  to  meet  the  nat- 
uralization requirements.  As  amended 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  bill 
merely  grants  the  status  of  permanent 
residence. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading    clerks,    announced    that    the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee   of   conference   on   the   dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2300)   authorizing  the  construction,  re- 
pair, and  preservation  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  annoxmced  that  the 
House  had  agreea  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
c.mendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8370)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  numbered  27 
and  55  to  the  bill,  and  concurred  there- 
in, each  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. ^^^^^^^^^ 

SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1966 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11588)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  19C6,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  this  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
stall] and  the  distinguished  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  and, 
with  their  approval,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  10-minute  lim- 
itation on  the  pending  amendment,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection?   The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 

so  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
very  briefly,  the  amendment  which  has 
just  been  rejected  was  to  eliminate  all 
appropriations  for  contract  authoriza- 
tions on  the  rent  subsidy  for  the  rest  of 
this  fiscal  year,  and  to  eliminate  the 
$360,000  for  rent  payments.  The  rest  of 
my  amendment  which  has  just  been  re- 
jected included  $850,000,  which  was  the 
full  amount  of  the  budget  request,  for 
working  out  the  regulations  for  rent  sub- 

The  amendment  I  how  propose  is  for 
$6  million  for  contract  authorization 
and  $180,000  for  supplemental  pay- 
ments. Those  are  the  same  amounts 
that  were  recommended  by  the  House 
committee,  but  were  killed  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  I  have  left  in  the  fuU 
amount  of  the  budget  request  for  pro- 
viding new  regulations  and  for  working 
out  the  method  by  which  the  rent-sub- 
sidy program  can  be  carried  out. 

The  amendment  I  now  propose  pro- 
vides $6  million  for  contract  authoriza- 
tion, which  is  one-half  of  the  amount 
voted  by   the   Senate  committee,   and 
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$180,000  for  supplemental  payments, 
which  is  again  one-half  of  what  was 
voted  by  the  committee. 

The  committee  included  $450,000  for 
working  out  regulations.  I  would  add 
to  that,  and  make  the  amount  $850,000, 
which  is  the  same  amount  as  was  re- 
quested in  the  budget. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  cut  down  the 
amounts  that  would  be  used  for  pay- 
ments, but  Increase  the  amount  that 
would  be  available  for  study  and  work- 
ing out  methods  of  regulation. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  would  pro- 
vide, during  this  fiscal  year,  an  esti- 
mated 10,000  subsidized  units.  I  quote 
from  the  House  report: 

This  level  of  operation  In  the  first  year 
will  provide  much  needed  experience  as  a 
basis  for  refining  and  perfecting  program 
standards  and  demonstrating  the  merit  of 
this  type  of  housing  assistance  before  em- 
barking in  subseqxient  years  on  a  program 
of  the  magnitude  envisioned. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  before,  that 
there  are  more  than  4  million  people,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Weaver,  who  may  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  rent  subsidy  program.  I 
think  we  should  proceed  carefully.  My 
proFKJsal  allows  for  some  payments,  and 
it  allows  the  full  amount  for  devising 
regulations. 

I  would  add  one  further  word:  The 
present  regulations,  which  were  supposed 
to  go  into  effect  in  October,  have  been 
pushed  along  and  delayed,  so  that  at  the 
present  time,  as  far  as  we  know,  there  are 
no  regulations  for  carrying  out  this  pro- 
gram, although  I  assume  that  there  will 
be  at  some  time  in  the  future.  That  cer- 
tainly makes  it  advisable  to  move  a  little 
more  slowly  than  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  would  have  us  go. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts a  question.  Not  all  of  us  have  as 
accurate  figures  as  we  would  like,  because 
this  bill  was  prepared  in  August,  but 
when  Dr.  Weaver  talked  about  4  million 
people,  he  v.as  talking  about  the  number 
of  people  in  the  United  States  who  might 
potentially  be  eligible  for  this  program 
and  or  public  hou.sing. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  did  not  understand  it 
included  public  housing.  If  the  Senator 
says  that  is  correct,  I  take  his  word  for  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes:  and /or  pub- 
lic housing. 

,Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     It  would  cover 
up  to  4  million  people.  I  understood. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  eveiybody  found 
themselves  dispossessed,  if  everybody 
found  themselves  over  62.  if  everybody 
found  themselves  in  a  slum  area,  there 
would  be  the  4  mi'Iion.  But  if  we  did  not 
do  this,  this  is  the  prime  thing  in  thi.s 
program — 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  the  Senator 
speaking  on  his  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  If  we  did  not 
do  this,  we  would  probably  have  to  do 
the  same  sort  of  thing  in  public  housing. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  He  is  speaking  on  the 
Senator's  side. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  speaking  on 
both  sides. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Several  other 
Senators  wish  to  speak. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  on  his  time? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  questions  that  is  frequently  being 
asked  is.  When  does  a  person,  by  virtue 
of  the  amount  of  his  income,  become  dis- 
qualified from  receiving  rent  subsidy 
benefits? 

As  a  matter  of  information,  I  suggest 
that  the  Senator  look  at  pages  1017  and 
1018  of  the  report  of  the  hearings.  The 
title  of  the  subject  is  "Income  Limits  for 
Eligibility." 

I  quote  from  the  report: 

Senator  Pastore.  You  have  taken  care  of 
the  elderly.  Now  let  us  take  a  family  that  is 
not  elderly.  Let  us  take  an  ordinary  family 
of  a  man,  a  wife,  and  two  children,  minus, 
and  let  u.s  assume  that  he  earns  $10,000  a 
year. 

Now,  Is  he  going  to  be  subsidized  in  any 
way? 

Mr.  Weaver.  No,  sir;  if  he  earns  $10,000  a 
year  and  he  has  two  children  he  would  not  be 
eligible  under  this  progrnm. 

The  implication  of  the  answer  is  that 
if  he  has  enough  children,  he  may  be- 
come eligible. 

Senator  Pastore.  Where  would  you  bring 
the  breaking  point  for  help? 

Mr.  Weaver.  We  have  already  brought  in 
our  regional  economists  and  talked  to  our 
regional  directors — and  let  me  say  that  the 
rent  and  the  income  levels  on  this  are  to  be 
determined  by  my  office  in  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  and  not  by  FHA,  so, 
therefore,  they  are  not  covered  by  the  pro- 
posed regulations. 

That    answer,    properly    interpreted, 
means  that  no  decision  has  been  made. 
Mr.  Weaver  continues: 

Here  we  have  said  that  even  in  the  high- 
est income  areas,  the  highest  cost  areas,  if 
there  is  an  income  ceiling  of  over  $8,000.  re- 
gardless of  the  cost  of  housing  and  rental  or 
the  size  of  the  family,  this  will  not  be  ap- 
proved, and  it  will  have  to  be  sent  to 
Washington. 

That  means  that  if  the  income  is  over 
$8,000.  the  regional  director  will  not  be 
able  to  approve  it,  and  the  application 
will  have  to  be  sent  to  Washington.  It 
means  that  a  breakoff  point  has  not 
been  determined. 

In  Washington  the  $8,000  income  may 
be  approved  and  subsidies  granted. 

Mr.  Weaver  continues: 

We  are  going  to  have  a  cutoff  point  that 
will  be  recognized  as  one  restricting  the  pro- 
gram to  low-income  families.  There  will  not 
be  $10,000-a-year-income  families  Involved. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  sorry.  I 
have  only  1  minute  remaining.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  give 
me  2  minutec  of  his  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  4 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  is  recognized 
for  4  additional  minutes. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  wished  to 
learn  about  the  cutoff  point : 

Senator  Magnuson.  As  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  said,  where  is  the  cutoff? 

The  Senator  from  Washington  expect- 
ed Mr.  Weaver  to  tell  him  what  the  cut- 
off point  was.    Mr.  Weaver  answered: 

Mr.  Weaver.  The  cutoff  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  fajnlly  and  the  cost  of  rental  in 
each  community. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
positive  guideline  as  to  how  high  the  in- 
come may  be  to  still  qualify  an  individ- 
ual for  rent  support. 

Mr.  Weaver  said  that  the  cutoff  de- 
pends upon  the  size  of  the  family  and 
the  rent  in  each  community. 

I  submit  that  this  is  a  very  nebulous 
and  uncertain  basis  upon  which  to  ap- 
prove a  program,  if  it  is  implied  that 
a  person  may  have  an  income  of  S 10 ,000 
a  year  and  still  be  qualified  under  tlie 
program. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  reasons  why  we  should  turn  down  the 
amendment.  The  first  reason  is  that  the 
language  of  the  amendment  which  is  in 
the  bill  concerning  the  $12  million  is  al- 
ready only  40  percent  of  what  the  admin- 
istration has  asked  for.  Therefore,  the 
cut  has  already  been  made.  The  second 
reason  is  that  the  Senate  has  done  what 
the  House  did  not  do:  namely,  legislate 
for  the  program  by  a  vote  of  45  to  37. 
Thus,  my  point  is  addressed  to  the  45 
Senators,  because  the  37  Senators  prob- 
ably cannot  be  persuaded.  But  the  45 
Senators  are  persuaded  that  20,000  units 
is  a  fair  start.  That  is  what  they  voted 
for.  Therefore,  why  cut  it  down  and 
make  it  half  a  loaf  instead  of  a  whole 
loaf? 

Any  man  who  sponsored  the  original 
housing  program — and  former  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft  was  one  of  its  principal 
sponsors — would  bless  us  today  because 
at  least  we  are  trying  to  get  private  en- 
terprise into  the  program. 

That  is  what  this  is  all  about.  That  is 
what  Senator  Taft  would  have  wanted. 
That  is  what  I  want.  That  is  what  many 
other  Senators  want.  Let  us  not  kill  it 
off  aborning.  Let  us  do  whai  the  com- 
mittee in  its  best  judgment  said  was  a 
fair  and  decent  start  for  which  45  Sena- 
tors have  now  voted  affirmatively. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
authorization  bill  approved  by  the  Senate 
earlier  this  year  and  signed  into  law  was 
a  4-year  rent  supplement  authoiity  of 
$150  million  a  year.  The  administration 
had  requested  $30  million  for  fiscal  year 
1966.  The  Senate  committee  cut  that  to 
$12  million,  which  is  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  total  amount  authorized  over  the 
4-year  period. 

This  is  a  program  which  was  thor- 
oughly considered  in  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.    It  was   thor- 
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miehly  discussed  the  last  time  it  came 
before  the  Senate  in  the  authorization 
boi  It  was  thoroughly  considered  in  the 
ADoropriations  Committee.  This  figure, 
^needing  now  that  we  have  authorized 
the  bill,  represents,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
modest  beginning— a  prudent  beginning, 
nrudent  being  a  word  which  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
and  I  both  recognize,  coming  from  New 

England.  ,     ,  , 

Twelve  million  dollars  is  a  prudent  be- 
.rinning  toward  the  implementation  of  a 
program  which  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  approved  prior  to  this  time. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Senate  not  to  go  back  on  the  votes  it 
has  already  cast  for  the  authorization, 
and  that  it  turn  down  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  take  only  2  or  3  minutes  and 
then  will  be  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  need 
only  1  minute,  and  will  confine  myself 
to  that  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Senator 

from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President,  this  is  a 

reasonable   compromise    which   is   now 

before  the  Senate. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  housing  bill 
to  provide  for  the  rent  supplement  is 
over  60  days  old.  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  as  of  late  last  evening  the  Housing 
Administration  withdrew  all  instructions 
and  regulations — which  I  had  previously 
read  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate— govern- 
ing the  whole  program,  it  demonstrates 
conclusively  that  they  themselves  do  not 
have  the  criteria  or  the  plans  formulated 
upon  which  to  proceed. 

If  we  limit  the  amount  to  $6  million. 
we  give  them  adequate  money.  Next 
spring,  if  and  when  they  come  up  with 
adequate  planning,  determination  of  in- 
come levels,  determination  of  housing 
levels  which  Mr.  Weaver  himself  says 
they  have  not  done  yet,  we  can  look  into 
the  situation  further,  but  meanwhile  let 
us  wait  for  them  to  do  their  planning. 

Six  miUion  dollars  is  an  adequate  start 
and  we  will  not  be  profligate  in  throw- 
ing money  into  a  program  which  as  yet 
has  no  adequate  plans. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  im- 
plore Senators  to  let  the  amount  stay  at 
$12  million.  We  have  to  go  to  confer- 
ence on  it.  We  have  already  taken  a  sig- 
nificant vote.  If  I  may  use  an  expression 
which  I  do  not  use  with  impertinence,  I 
believe  that  we  are  nit-picking  a  little 
bit  at  this  point. 

After   all,    we   must    understand   the 
problem.    If  we  do  not  understand  it, 
then  we  should  vote  against  the  program. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  a  poor  man's  pro- 
gram. 

The  argument  has  been  made  about 
the  cutoff.  The  cutoff  is  already  in  the 
law  and  I  read  it.  Title  I.  section  101 
states  explicitly : 

To  have  an  income  below  the  maximum 
amount  which  can  be  established  in  the  area, 
pursuant  to  the  limitations  prescribed  by 
Section  2(2)  and  15(7)  (b)  (11)  of  the  United 
Slates  Housing  Act  of  1937. 


In  other  words,  anyone  who  is  quali- 
fied to  be  a  beneficiary  under  the  pro- 
gram must  also  be  qualified  to  be  eligible 
for  public  housing. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  stated, 
this  is  a  step  forward  because  now  we  are 
going  to  bring  private  investment  into 
the  area. 

We  are  an  affluent  society.    We  consti- 
tute only  6  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation, we  occupy  7  percent  of  the  world's 
mass,  and  yet  we  possess  40  percent  of 
the  world's  wealth;  but,  25  percent  of  our 
people  live  on  the  edge  of  poverty. 
Whom  are  we  talking  about? 
We   are   talking   about   those   people 
living  in  Harlem,  those  who  are  displaced 
when  a  freeway  is  built,  those  who  are 
over  62  years  of  age,  those  who  are  phys- 
ically disabled. 
We  are  talking  about  the  poor. 
The  breaking  point  has  been  discussed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.    What  do  we 
mean  by  "breaking  point?" 

If  the  proposed  legislation  is  defeated, 
we  will  break  the  backs  of  the  poor.  That 
is  the  breaking  point. 

This  program  has  nobility.  If  it  did 
not  have  nobility,  Lyndon  Johnson 
would  not  have  made  it  one  of  the  jewels 
of  his  administration. 

I  say  that  we  will  have  enough  work  to 
do  in  the  committee  when  we  go  back  to 
conference.  I  say,  give  us  something 
to  work  with.  The  Senate  has  already 
sustained  the  $12  million.  Do  not  cut 
it  down.  I  appeal  to  the  47  Senators 
who  voted  for  the  program  to  let  us  take 
this  amount  to  conference,  and  let  us 
discuss  it  in  view  of  the  enlightened  at- 
mosphere which  we  have  experienced 
since  we  have  held  the  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  misunderstanding  about  this  bill. 
Yes,  it  has  been  poorly  explained.  I  re- 
gret that  some  Senators  were  not  in  the 
Chamber  when  I  explained  the  bill  in 
detail.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  time  to  do 
it  again,  but  I  give  all  Senators  my  word 
of  honor  that  this  is  a  poor  man's  pro- 
gram. It  is  not  a  rich  man's  program. 
That  is  the  reason  why  Pastore  is  for 
it.  If  it  was  a  scandalous  program,  or  a 
wasteful  program,  Pastore  would  be  the 
first  one  to  be  against  it. 

If  the  Senate  votes  the  $6  million  and 
we  go  to  conference,  and  it  is  cut  down 
to  $3  million,  we  will  be  discussing  trying 
to  help  people  who  must  have  immediate 
housing.  But  what  can  we  do  with 
only  $3  million? 

If  we  are  going  to  do  that,  let  us  not 
be  hypocritical,  let  us  do  the  right  thing 
and  cut  out  the  amount  entirely.  If  we 
are  going  to  vote  for  a  $3  million  program 
on  housing— I  say  we  would  be  better 
off,  and  not  fool  ourselves,  and  cut  out 
the  entire  amount. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  I  would  rather 
we  knocked  the  $12  milUon  out  entirely 
than  send  it  to  conference  with  $6  mil- 
lion. .„  . 
I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 

defeated.  . ,     ^       .„ 

*  Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  me 
5  minutes? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  has 
now  expired.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.         ^- 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  proceed  for  30  seconds. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  fox  30 
seconds. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  published  in  Time 
magazine  for  October  22,  1965,  entitled, 
•The  Congress— A  Program  for  the 
Rich." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Congress — A  Program  for  the  Rich 
Only  after  an  unusually  high-pressure 
vote-gathering  drive  in  June  did  the  Johnson 
administration's  rent-subsidy  bill  pass  the 
Hotise— and  then  only  by  a  hairsbreadth 
208-to-202  margin.  When  the  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  Government  to  help  low-income, 
elderly  and  handicapped  families  pay  their 
rent,  cleared  the  Senate  by  a  54-to-30  vote 
July  15.  it  was  a  particularly  prideful  victory 
for  Lyndon  Johnson. 

The  President  exulted  too  soon.    Last  week, 
thanks  to  an  incredible  blunder  by  Housing 
and    Home    Finance    Agency    Administrator 
Robert  Weaver,  the  program  was  dead.     Its 
demise    was    hastened    by    the    curiosity    of 
Michigan  Republican  James  Harvey.  43,  who 
found  HHPA  experts  suspiciously  reluctant 
to  circulate  the  regulations  covering  finan- 
cial   eligibility    for    rent    aid.      Harvey    de- 
manded  a   copy   and,   ns  a   member  of   the 
Houses  Housing  Subcommittee,  got  one  Im- 
mediately.     To    his    astonishment,    Harvey 
found  that  under  Weaver's  HHPA-approved 
rules  relating  to  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped (Who  could  collect  up  to  70  percent 
of  their  rent  from  the  Government),  appll-    , 
cants  might  qualify  lor  Federal  subsidies  even 
if  they  had  personal  net  assets  as  high  as 
$25,000. 

Harvey  was  appalled.  "I  don't  think  90 
percent  of  the  Members  of  the  House  have 
$25,000  in  net  assets,"  he  gasped.  "The  regu- 
lations were  clearly  contrary  to  the  bUl  as 
passed  by  Congress."  Since  the  House  had 
yet  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  program. 
Harvey  moved  to  cut  off  all  86  million  ear- 
marked for  rent  subsidies.  "The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  decided  that  this  was 
going  to  be  a  program  for  low-income  people 
of  America,"  he  declared.  "They  have  made 
this  program  one  for  the  rich  people  of 
America." 

Though  the  Democratic  leadership  tried 
gamely  to  defend  Weaver's  gaffe,  Harvey's 
motion  to  cancel  rent  funds  passed  by  185 
votes  to  162.  Twenty-five  House  Members 
who  had  backed  the  bill  last  simimer  now 
voted  to  kill  it. 

Weaver  could  easily  have  avoided  the  fiasco 
by  discussing  the  bill's  income  provisions 
with  congressional  leaders  in  advance — or 
simply  by  waiting  to  write  tHem  until  after 
the  funds  were  appropriated.^  At  any  rate, 
Robert  Weaver,  hitherto  considered  a  leading 
candidate  to  become  the  United  States'  first 
Negro  Cabinet  officer  as  Secretary  of  the  new 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, could  hardly  have  dealt  the  boss  a 
more  painful  blow  if  he  had  tried. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  That,  Mr.  President, 
is  where  the  confusion  grows. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  has 
now  expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  wUl  call  the 

roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (when  his 
name  was  called).  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  my  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    Therefore  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  B^YHl,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  !Mr.  GoreI, 
the  Senator  from  Mi-ssouri  I  Mr.  LongI. 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LongI. 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PellI,  and  the  Senator  from  Virpinia 
[Mr.  Robertson  1.  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  ANnERSONi,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  CHUR'"Hi.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI.  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
RandolphI,  the  Senator  from  Georpia 
[Mr.  RussELLl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church!,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  BayhI  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  fMr.  Russell].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PellI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Virsinia  [Mr.  Robertson]. 
If  present  and  votine.  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller! 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott  1.  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young  1  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  votins.  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 


Texas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

[No.  295  Leg.l 
YEAS— 37 


Allott 

Fong 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Prouty 

Boggs 

mil 

Russell,  S.C. 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Saltonstall 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Simpson 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Smathers 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Jordan, Idaho 

Symington 

DIrk.sen 

Kuchel 

Talmadge 

Dominlclt 

Iiaiiische 

Thurmond 

Kastland 

McClellan 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervin 

Morton 

Fannin 

Murphy 
NAYS— 41 

Aiken 

Inouye 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Javlts 

Moss 

Bass 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Muskle 

Bible 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Magnuson 

Neuberger 

Burtllck 

Mansfield 

Pastore 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Proxmlre 

Dodd 

McGovern 

Rlbtroff 

Douglas 

Mclntyre 

Smith 

Fulbrlght 

McNamara 

Tydiiigs 

Gruenliig 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Harris 

Mor.dale 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Monroney 

Young.  Ohio 

Hayden 

Mo  n  toy  a 

NOT  VOTING— 22 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Robertson 

Bayh 

Long,  Mo. 

RusseU,  Ga. 

B>Td.  W.  Va. 

Long,  La. 

Scott 

Case 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Church 

Miller 

Tower 

Cooper 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak 

EUender 

Pell 

Gore 

Randolph 

So  Mr.  Saltonstall's  amendment  was 
rdcctcci 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
0F)en  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  like  to  ap- 
prise my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  that 
we  can  conclude  action  on  the  bill  in  a 
half  hour,  if  they  remain  in  the  Cham- 
ber. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  only  2  minutes  to  make  some  legis- 
lative history.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  fi'om  Rhode 
Island. 

Last  winter — almost  10  months  ago — 
devastating  floods  hit  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Snow,  followed  by  rain,  literally 
washed  the  Northwest  away.  The  storm 
hit  the  forest  logging  roads,  essential  to 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  espe- 
cially hard  and  extensive  road  damaged 
occurred.  The  additional  $6,320,000  in 
this  bill  will  bring  to  $16,870,000  the 
funds  Congress  has  provided  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  to  repair 
logging  roads  on  the  forests  it  manages 
in  western  Oregon. 

However,   I   am   hopeful   that   these 
funds,  $2  million  less  than  the  adminis- 
tration  requested,  will  be  adequate  to 
restore  the  damaged  roads. 

I  appreciate  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  has  pro- 
vided an  amoimt  identical  with  the 
House  action. 

Last  spring  when  the  first  supple- 
mental for  $8,500,000  was  being  acted 
upon,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  received 
reports  from  Oregonians,  in  whom  he  has 
great  personal  confidence,  that  this 
Agency — the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment— had  been  stopped  at  the  local  level 


from  requesting  all  the  funds  needed  to 
repair  roads.  The  Department  of  Inte- 
rior and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  were 
supposed  to  have  prevented  the  local 
Agency  people  from  listing  all  damage. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  went 
directly  to  the  Budget  Director,  Mr.  Ker- 
mit  Gordon,  who  submitted  evidence 
that  this  simply  was  not  the  case.  There 
were  no  bars  to  the  local  office  request- 
ing every  cent  for  flood  damage  restora- 
tion needed.  In  fact,  the  request  before 
the  Congress  was  for  the  exact  amount 
that  local  office  has  requested. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  ac- 
knowledged that  the  case  had  been  over- 
stated— yes,  oversold — to  him  and  he  im- 
mediately withdrew  his  request  for  con- 
sideration. 

Today  I  feel  an  obligation  to  make 
clear  why  the  Senate  committee  has 
agreed  with  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  that  there  be  a  $2  million 
reduction  in  this  request. 

The  reason  is  simple.  A  supplemental 
request  for  funds  is  appropriated  in  or- 
der to  provide  emergency  funds  needed 
immediately  that  cannot  await  the  next 
regular  bill.  Taking  the  regular  road 
program  and  the  flood  restoration  pro- 
gram of  this  agency  on  these  Oregon 
and  California  revested  grant  lands, 
the  record  of  performance  in  obligating 
funds  for  flood  restoration  and  on  their 
regular  program  over  the  last  several 
months,  quite  frankly,  borders  on  being 
abysmal.  Here  we  are  in  mid-October, 
with  the  good  construction  season  gone, 
and  this  agency  holds  an  unobligated 
balance  of  over  $22  million  made  up  of 
$9,810,000  for  flood  restoration,  includ- 
ing the  $6,320,000  in  this  bill  and 
$10,571,000  in  its  regular  road  program 
plus  $1,850,000  in  other  accounts. 

One  reason  why  I  wish  to  make  this 
legislative  history  is  so  that  Mr.  Stewart 
Udall,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  can 
get  to  work.  It  is  far  more  important 
for  him  to  get  to  work  on  this  program 
than  it  is  for  him  to  plant  a  few  trees  on 
terraces  along  the  highways  of  America, 
The  economy  of  my  State  is  dependent 
upon  lumber.  The  economy  of  my  State 
is  crying  for  the  restoration  of  these  ac- 
cess roads  to  the  lumber  mills.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  in  my  judg- 
ment, on  this  issue  has  simply  failed  to 
live  up  to  its  responsibility.  I  want  Mr. 
Udall  to  know  it.  This  is  not  the  last  he 
will  hear  from  me  on  this  subject. 

This  money  is  to  restore  flood  dam- 
aged roads  needed  to  manage  Federal 
timber.  Regular  funds,  too,  can  be  used 
for  this  work.  The  burden  is  on  the 
agency  to  show  us  why  its  regular  road 
program  priorities  cannot  be  adjusted. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  knows 
that  a  slowdown  in  the  regular  program 
will  hurt  this  agency's  vital  timber  sell- 
ing obligation  to  feed  1  billion  board  feet 
of  timber  into  Oregon's  economy.  He 
knows  that  this  serves  the  national 
interest. 

But  let  me  issue  a  warning  now  that 
this  agency  had  better  have  a  good  ac- 
counting ready  to  show  the  people  of 
Oregon  that  this  flood  restoration  money 
has  been  used  for  the  purpose  it  has  been 
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appropriated.    But   even   more    to   the 
point,  they  had  better  get  on  with  their 

job. 

I  have  not  had  the  same  detailed  fig- 
ures on  the  Forest  Service,  and  its  dis- 
aster restoration  operation  covers  a  wider 
area.  However,  if  this  admonition  wovUd 
cover  that  agency,  too,  it  had  better  take 

note.  ^^  , 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  mindful 
that  in  1962,  on  Columbus  Day  tb  be 
exact,  a  windstorm  toppled  several  bil- 
lion board  feet  of  magnificent  old  growth 
timber  in  the  Northwest.  This  threw 
public  and  private  timber  sales  awry. 
Then  insects  settled  in  some  of  the  trees 
before  they  could  all  be  logged  and  sales 
had  to  be  changed  because  the  best  way 
to  rid  the  forest  of  this  epidemic  is  to  re- 
move the  source  of  infection — the  down 
timber.  That  job  is  not  yet  complete — 
it  almost  is.  Then  in  December  1964, 
virtually  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  floods  hit 
the  logging  roads. 

However,  I  do  not  intend  for  1  min- 
ute to  defend  poor  performance. 

Last  spring  I  got  complaints  via  the 
Oregon  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  that  its  fund  request  had 
been  cut  from  around  $20  to  $8y2  million 
for  flood  repair.  However,  as  of  June 
30,  1965,  it  had  an  unobligated  balance 
of  $5,218,516  in  flood  repair  funds  plus 
$4,106,728  in  regular  road  funds. 

Frankly,  I  am  more  than  satisfied  that 
the  committee  has  provided  an  additional 
$6,320,000.  However,  there  are  some 
people  in  my  State  who  will  say  that 
"Morse  can't  get  money  for  Oregon." 
They  will  say  that  "$2  million  was  cut 
from  a  request  by  President  Johnson  for 
essential  log-haul  roads."  They  will  say 
that  "the  Oregon  delegation  let  this  cut 
happen." 

Well,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  not 
running  for  reelection  and  even  If  he 
were,  he  is  not  going  to  propose  spending 
money  in  Oregon  that  cannot  be  justi- 
fied. So  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  record  clear.  The  reduction  of 
$2  million  is  clearly  a  result  of  what  has 
not  been  accomplished  by  those  directly 
responsible  for  restoring  these  roads. 

I  want  the  manager  of  the  bill  to  tell 
me  whether  or  not  I  am  right  in  the  ob- 
servation that  the  reduction  of  the  $2 
million  is  clearly  a  result  of  what  has  not 
been  accomplished  by  those  directly  re- 
sponsible for  restoring  these  roads,  be- 
cause there  was  the  opportunity  for  the 
money  that  was  available  to  be  spent  on 
these  roads.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement had  this  large  unobligated  bal- 
ance available  to  repair  the  roads  that 
had  been  damaged  by  the  floods.  If  that 
is  true,  let  me  say  that  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  is  at  fault,  and  Stew- 
art Udall  ought  to  get  to  work  to  carry 
out  his  clear  responsibility  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  regard  to  coming  to  the 
disaster  assistance  of  the  people  of  my 
State.  The  major  economy  of  my  State 
is  the  lumber  Industry,  and  these  funds 
were  made  available  for  the  restoration 
of  the  roads  destroyed  by  the  floods. 

This  road  construction  is  not  a  new 
program ;  it  has  been  going  on  for  years. 
I  shall  watch  with  keen  interest  to  see 
whether  this  work  is  moving  ahead  so 


that  timber  operations  are  not  hampered 
by  failure  to  promptly  restore  roads. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  letter  with  exhibits  from  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  In 
addition,  to  reinforce  this  statement,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In  the 
Record  the  testimony  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  on  S.  327,  the  Northwest 
disaster  relief  bill,  letters  in  support  of  It 
from  Oregonians  and  the  unsatisfactory 
substitute  dealing  with  timber  roads  rec- 
ommended by  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  who, 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  knows.  Is  per- 
sona non  grata  In  my  office.  I  intend  to 
discuss  further  on  the  floor  at  a  later 
date  my  great  dissatisfaction  with  cer- 
tain policies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  which  I  think  are  being  bungled 
by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Interior,  Mr, 
Carver. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

EJJIIBIT  1 

U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  19, 1965. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  In  answer  to  a  tele- 
phone request  from  Mr.  Berg  on  October  15, 
we  have  enclosed  the  following  inf ormatico : 

1.  Justincatlon  for  fiscal  year  1966  supple- 
mental request  covering  emergency  road  re- 
pair in  western  Oregon. 

2.  A  tabulation  showing  the  status  of  O.  & 
C.  funds  for  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966. 

Work  plans  have  been  prepared  covering 
the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year  1965  supple- 
mental flood  damage  funds.  Identification 
of  projects  proposed  for  repair  under  the 
fiscal  year  1966  supplemental  request  has 
been  completed. 

The  Hovise  committee  has  recommended  a 
reduction  of  $2  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1966 
supplemental  flood  damage  request.  The  De- 
partment has  not  appealed  this  action  since 
the  House  report  said  a  request  for  additional 
fvmds  may  be  submitted  at  a  later  date  when 
total  actual  cost  can  be  determined. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  H.  Stoddard, 

Director. 
(Enclosures.) 


Area 


Salem 

Roseburg 

Me<Uord 

Coos  Bay 

EuRcne 

Bonanza 

Miscellaneous  roads. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Oregon  and  California  Grant  Lands 
Justification 

Emergency  road  repair  and  re-      * 

construction— $8, 320, 000 

Road  systems  on  land  administered  by 
the  Bxireau  of  Land  Management  In  west- 
em  Oregon  were  severely  damaged  by  the 
floods  which  struck  the  Pacific  Northwest 
during  the  months  of  December  1964  and 
January  and  February  1965. 

Types  of  damage  Include  washed  out  or 
bally  damaged  bridges  and  culverts,  road- 
bed and  road  surface  destruction,  and  minor 
trail  destruction.  These  road  systems  are 
essential  to  the  flow  of  resources  to  conver- 
sion points.  UntU  the  systems  are  repaired 
there  \vlll  be  marked  adverse  economic  effects 
on  the  communities  throughout  the  entire 
flood  area. 

The  total  damage  to  roads  now  stands  at 
$19,500,000.  Of  this  total  $16,100,000  Is  re- 
quired for  repair  of  Bureau  road  systems; 
$2,150,000  Is  required  for  repair  of  cooperator 
roads  needed  for  the  BLM  timber  sale  pro- 
gram; and  $1,250,000  Is  required  for  the  re- 
construction of  timber  sale  roads. 

Restoration  of  the  existing  segments  of 
these  vital  road  systems  Is  necessary  to  In- 
sure the  capacity  of  the  Bureau  and  In- 
dustry to  svistidn  a  regular  flow  of  timber 
to  the  mills  Airing  the  next  2  to  3  years. 
All  of  this  r<)Bd  system  serves  areas  where 
timber  Is  already  under  contract  as  well  as 
to  serve  continued  timber  offerings.  Such 
action  Is  essential  to — 

(a)  Maintain  a  pattern  of  timber  sales 
that  Is  consistent  with  sound  forest  man- 
agement; 

(b)  Facilitate  an  early  and  orderly  resto- 
ration of  the  timber  Industry  dependent  on 
timber  resources  administered  by  this  Bu- 
reau;  and 

(c)  Assist  the  timber  Industry  to  con- 
tribute positively  to  the  economic  strength 
of  the  area  during  the  critical  period  of  re- 
habilitation following  the  floods. 

BUREAU    ROAD    SYSTEMS 

Preliminary  justifications  were  submitted 
on  an  estimated  road  damage  In  excess  of 
$15  million.  Supplemental  funds  for  this 
pxirpose  In  the  amount  of  $8,500,000  were  In- 
cluded In  the  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act,  Public  Law  89-16  approved 
April  30,  1965.  Since  then  ovir  overall  esti- 
mates have  been  finned  based  on  detailed 
engineering  examinations. 

The  total  damage  now  stands  at  $16,- 
100,000  and  Is  summarized  below: 


Subtotal 

Supplemental  amount,  fiscal  year  1965. 


Number  of 
road  system 


28 
15 
12 
19 
10 
1 


/ 


85 


Additional  funds  required,  fiscal  year  1966. 


Mileage 


268 
140 
191 
330 
335 
70 
110 


1,444 


Number  of 
bridges  and 
large  culverts 


15 
18 
11 

9 
10 

2 


65 


Damages 


$3,435,000 
3,430,000 
2,335,000 
4,683.000 
1,566,000 
ISO.  000 
502,000 


16, 100, 000 
8,500,000 


7,600,000 


—       COOPERATOR  ROADS 

The  checkerboard  ownership  p>attern  of 
western  Oregon,  the  location  of  Industrial 
conversion  plants  and  the  sllvlculttiral  needs 
for  effective  management  of  the  Federal  for- 
ests are  factors  that  dictate  full  avaUablllty 
of  forest  road  systems.  To  process  annually 
1 .2  billion  board  feet  of  timber  valued  at  $32 
million  on  approximately  600  separate  tracts. 


It  Is  Important  that  full  use  be  made  of  all 
existing  roads  both  public  smd  private..  Fed- 
eral roads  under  the  administration  of  BLM 
total  4,000  miles. 

Approximately  7,600  miles  of  forest  roads 
are  encompassed  under  access  agreements 
with  private  owners,  about  one-half  of  this 
mileage  being  on  privately  owned  lands. 
These  agreements  are  premised  on  the  policy 
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that  existing  roads  should  be  mutually  used 
^wherever  poBsible  because  the  duplication  of 
existing  road  systems  reduces  the  value  of 
Federal  timber.  Under  these  agreements 
both  parties  have  use  of  these  roads  for  mov- 
ing commercial  timber  at  set  fees  based  on  re- 
placement coBte  of  the  roads  and  on  the  pro- 
portionate share  of  tributary  timber  BLM 
and  the  private  parties  own. 

Total  damage  to  private  roads  including  co- 
operator  roads  in  western  Oregon  may  ex- 
ceed 940  million:  $2,150,000  represents  that 
portion  on  agreement  roads  of  critical  need 
to  BLM  to  maintain  the  full  committed  cut 
for  1965-66  fiscal  years.  Of  this  amount. 
•720,000  is  requested;  the  balance  of  $1,430,- 
000  will  be  met  partially  through  cost  shar- 
ing with  cooperators,  where  possible,  and 
presently  available  funds. 

Every  effort  will  be  expended  to  Implement 
equitable  cost  sharing  of  road  damage  re- 
pair on  the  respective  ownerships  within  an 
agreement  system.  Where  the  private  party 
road  damage  prevents  the  movement  of  large 
volumes  of  Federal  timber  and  the  owner 
is  unable  to  restore  the  road  to  full  usable 
condition  in  a  timely  manner,  the  requested 
funds  will  not  be  Invested  before  an  ease- 
ment over  the  proposed  reconstruction  is 
obtained.  After  the  easement  ha;s  been  ob- 
tained over  the  private  lands,  the  respective 
fees  on  the  agreement  area  will  be  computed 
to  reflect  the  GovernmenfB  Investment  In 
that  system.  The  portion  of  subsequent  fees 
collected  that  represent  this  new  investment 
will  be  returned  to  the  Government  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts.  The  estimate  for  co- 
operator  roads  is  summarized  below : 

Cooperator    roads 


District 

Miles 

Daiiinfced 
brtdnes 

Damages 

Coos  Bay 

IS 

122 

4 
284 
64M 

1 
5 

$349,000 

Medfoni     

RosebuTK    

425.000 
113.000 

Salem - 

800.000 

Kugene— 

463.000 

Total  damanes... 
Fiscal  year  linifi  rpfjuest. 

'1,073 

6 

2.  l.V).  000 
720. 000 

Cost  sharing  or 
available  fund.. 

1.430,00(1 

I  Mileage  of  cooperator  road  systems  on  which  damage 
has  occurred. 

OTHER  REQUIREMENTS  ABSORBED 

Public  Law  89-41  approved  June  17.  1965, 
provides  authority  to  reconstruct  roads  that 
were  damaged  by  the  floods  which  at  that 
time  were  under  construction  by  timber  sale 
contractors.  The  Bureau  is  meeting  these 
requirements  from  presently  available  funds 
to  the  extent  of  the  current  estimate  of 
$1,250,000. 

In  addition  to  these  various  programs  for 
the  repair  of  roads  the  Bureau  estimates  that 
approximately  $500,000  will  be  spent  for 
debris  clearance  and  $80,000  for  repair  to 
damaged  recreation  sites.  These  require- 
ments are  being  absorbed  as  they  are  per- 
formed within  presently  available  funds. 


Statement  or  Charles  H.  Stoddard.  Director, 
BtTREAU  of  Land  Management  on  Sttpple- 
mental  Funds,  Fiscal  Year  1966 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee,   we   appreciate   this   opportunity   to 
appear  before  you  in  support  of  our  request 
for   fiscal   year    1966  supplemental   funds  to 
complete  repair  of  roads  In  western  Oregon 
damaged  by  floods.    Last  spring,  the  Congress 
granted  $500,000  for  road  repair  In  California. 
Idaho,  and  eastern  Oregon  and  $8,500,000  to 
initiate  repair  work  in  western  Oregon.    This 
request  for  $8,320,000  is  to  meet  the  balance 
of  requirements  in  western  Oregon. 

The  total  damage  to  roads  affecting  the 
Bureau  in  western  Oregon  now  stands  at 
$19,500,000.     Of  this  total  $16,100,000  la  re- 


quired for  repair  of  Bureau  road  systems: 
$2,150,000  is  required  for  repair  of  cooperator 
roads  needed  for  the  BLM  timber  sale  pro- 
gram and  $1,250,000  is  required  for  the  recon- 
struction of  timber  sale  roads  In  accordance 
with  Public  Law  89-41  approved  June  17. 
1965. 

Restoration  of  the  existing  segments  of 
these  vital  road  systems  Is  necessary  to  In- 
sure the  capacity  of  the  Bureau  and  Industry 
to  sustain  a  regular  flow  of  timber  to  the 
mills  during  the  next  two  to  three  years.  All 
of  this  road  system  serves  areas  where  timber 
is  already  under  contract  as  well  as  to  serve 
continued  timber  offerings.  Such  action  is 
essential  to — 

(a)  Maintain  a  pattern  of  timber  sales 
that  is  consistent  with  sound  forest  manage- 
ment: 

(b)  Facilitate  an  early  and  orderly 
restoration  of  the  timber  Industry  dependent 
on  timber  resources  administered  by  this 
Bureau;  and 

(c)  Assist  the  timber  industry  to  con- 
tribute positively  to  the  economic  strength 


of    the   area   during   the    critical    period  of 
rehabilitation  following  the  floods. 

This  request  for  $8,320,000  is  composed  of 
the  following: 

(a)  For  Bureau  road  systems.  $7,600,000 
This  amount  when  combined  with  the 
$8,500,000  appropriated  last  spring  providee 
$16,100,000  for  repair  of  Bureau  road 
systems. 

(b)  Seven  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars  which  represents  one-third  of  the 
present  estimates  of  $2,150,000  required  for 
the  repair  of  cooperator  roads  needed  for  the 
current  BLM  timber  sale  program.  The 
balance  of  $1,430,000  will  be  met  partially  by 
cost  sharing  with  cooperators  where  possible 
and  the  balance  from  presently  available 
funds. 

The  Bureau  is  making  provision  within 
available  funds  to  finance  reconstruction  of 
timber  sale  constractors'  roads,  the  balance 
of  cooperator  road  requirements  as  well  as 
debris  clearance  work  and  repair  of  damaged 
recreation  sites.  These  expenses  which  are 
scheduled  to  be  absorbed  may  exceed 
$3,000,000: 


O.  &  C.  grant  Inniis 


Fiscal  year  lOW: 

Roads,  regular 

Kiiiergency  road  repair 

Forest  development  and  protection 
Operation  and  maintenance 

Total,  fiscal  year  1965 


Fiscal  year  1966  (estimated) : 

Roads,  regular 

Emergency  road  repair 

Forest  development  and  protection.. 
Operation  ana  maintenance 

Total,  fiscal  year  1966 


Unobligated 
balance 
brought 
forward 


$4,174,485 

0 

106,049 

130,384 


4, 418, 919 


4, 106, 728 

5. 218. 616 

185.254 

164.208 


9, 674, 706 


Appropri- 
ated 


$7,947,677 

8,500,000 

1,800.000 

700.000 


18,947.577 


8.225,000 

>  6,  320. 000 

1,600,000 

800.000 


16,945,000 


Total 
available 


$12,122,062 

8,500.000 

1, 905. 049 

839,384 


23,366,495 


12,331,728 

11,538,516 

1,785.254 

964,208 


Obligations 
incurred 


$8,015,334 

3,281,484 

1, 719, 796 

675. 176 


13.691.789 


1. 760. 000 

1.728,000 

859,000 

44,000 


26,619,706 


4,391,000 


Unobligatel 

balance, 
June  30,  It6i 


*4.106.ns 

5,218.51! 

185. 2i4 

164. 2» 


9. 674. 70S 


Unobligated 

balance  a.< 

of  Oct.  It, 

1966 


10.571.74) 

9.810.516 
828. 2M 
924,206 


22.228,70; 


■  Amount  recommended  by  House  committee. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  31, 1965. 
Hon.  Pat  McNamara, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McNamara:  There  is  pend- 
ing before  your  committee  S.  327,  a  bill  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  States  of  Oregon, 
Washington.  California,  and  Idaho,  for  the 
reconstruction  of  areas  damaged  by  recent 
floods  and  high  waters. 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  enacted 
with  our  proposed  amendments. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  from  the  emergency  fund 
under  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  100  per- 
cent for  the  repair  or  reconstruction  of  high- 
ways of  the  Federal  aid  highway  system  to 
the  States  mentioned,  which  highways  were 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  floods  and  high 
waters,  in  lieu  of  the  percentages  now  pay- 
able to  the  States  for  such  repair  or  recon- 
struction under  existing  law.  I.e.,  California 
59.78  percent,  Idaho  62.91  percent,  Wash- 
ington 53.51  percent,  and  Oregon  63.45  per- 
cent. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, from  funds  and  authorizations  avail- 
able to  him  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  forest  development  roads  and 
trails,  to  restore  or  reconstruct  to  the  extent 
he  deems  appropriate,  either  directly  or  In 
cooperation  with  timber  purchasers,  any 
roads  and  trails  which  were  in  the  process 
of   construction   by   purchasers   of    national 


I 

forest  timber  and  which  roads  or  trails  were 
destroyed  or  severely  damaged  by  the  floods 

The  bill  contains  an  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  the  foregoing  pur- 
poses, in  addition  to  the  amount  authorized 
by  the  emergency  relief  section  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act,  the  sum  of  $200  mil- 
lion for  the  period  ending  July  1,  1966. 

The  bill  amends  subsection  120(f)  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  and  subsection  125 
(c)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  by  making 
the  emergency  relief  provisions  of  section 
125  and  the  100-percent  Federal  share  pro- 
visions of  subsection  120(f)  applicable  to 
highways,  roads,  and  trails  on  public  lands. 
and  to  roads  and  trails  on  wildlife  refuge 
system  lands.  This  provision  Is  apparently 
Intended  as  permanent  legislation,  despite 
the  time  limitation  of  June  30,  1936,  em- 
bodied in  the  bill. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  compromise  or  release  through 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  the 
Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Administration  the  in- 
debtedness of  their  borrowers  to  enable  them 
to  overcome  losses  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
floods  and  high  waters.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  through  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, is  further  authorized  to  re- 
finance loans  for  the  repair,  reconstruction 
or  replacement  of  dwellings  or  farm  build- 
ings affected  by  the  floods  and  high  waters 
The  blU  authorizes  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  make  loans  with  a  maximum 
maturity  of  30  years  for  the  purpose  of  «• 
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Discing,  reconstructing,  or  repairing  dwell- 
ings in  the  States  affected.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  not  be  in  effect  after 
June  30,  1966,  except  with  respect  to  pay- 
ment of  expenditures  for  obligations  and 
commitments  entered  into  under  the  bill 
before  such  date. 

The  bill  embodies  some  of  the  same  pro- 
visions as  the  Alaska  earthquake  relief  leg- 
islation, Public  Law  88-451,  78  Stat.  505 
11964). 

As  indicated  above,  the  bill  provides  100- 
aercent  Federal  funding  of  repairs  or  recon- 
struction of  Federal  aid  highways  damaged 
or  destroyed  by  the  floods  and  high  waters. 
When  the  State  of  Alaska  was  faced  with 
the  need  for  similar  restorative  action  as  a 
result  of  the  earthquake  of  March  27,  1964, 
Congress  provided  in  the  act  of  August  19, 
1964,  Public  Law  88-451,  78  Stat.  505,  section 
3,  that  Federal  assistance  should  be  on  the 
same  matching  basis  which  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  new  construction.  For  the  State 
of  Alaska  the  Federal  assistance  was  94  per- 
cent. Subsection  (f)  of  section  120,  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  was  amended  by  the 
act  of  October  13,  1964,  Public  Law  88-658, 
78  Stat.  1090,  as  permanent  legislation. 
Under  that  law  the  four  States  concerned, 
and  all  other  States,  now  enjoy  the  same 
paj-ment  formula  afforded  Alaska  with  re- 
spect to  repairs  or  reconstruction  on  the 
Federal  aid  highway  system.  As  Indicated 
earlier,  the  Federal  share  for  the  four  States 
ranges  from  53.51  to  63.45  percent. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  repair  or  restore  roads  built  by 
timber  purchasers.     It  contains  no  similar 
authority  for  this  Department.     We  have  a 
large  timber   sale   program   particularly    on 
the  revested  Oregon  and  California  Railroad 
and  the  reconveyed  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road 
grant  lands.    We  need  similar  authority  and 
are  suggesting  an  appropriate  amendment. 
Our   proposed    amendment    authorizes    the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  separately  to  expend  funds  to 
restore   or   reconstruct   highways,    roads,   or 
trails,  built  by  a  timber  purchaser  on  lands 
administered  by  the  Secretary,  where  dam- 
aged by   the   floods   and   high    waters.     The 
amendment    also   permits   the   Secretary    to 
reimburse  any  timber  purchaser  who  effec- 
tuated such   repair  or  reconstruction  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 
We  think    it    would    be    inequitable    to   de- 
prive  a    timber    purchaser    of    the    benefits 
of  the  bill  on  the  basis  of  his  diligence  in 
acting  to  restore  promptly  the  damage  caused 
to  such  roads.    The  precise  extent  to  which 
relief  could  be  granted  is  spelled  out  in  our 
amendment.     It  provides  that  a  timber  pur- 
chaser shall  bear  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
uncompleted  work  on  the  portion  of  the  road 
damaged,  and  an  amount  equal  to  the  first 
15  percent  of  the  estimated  cost  incurred  by 
timber   purchaser    on    the    damaged    or   de- 
stroyed portion  of  the  road.     The  Secretary 
would  bear  the  next  $1,000  of  the  estimated 
ccBt  of  reconstruction,  restoration,  and  com- 
pletion,  and    50    percent   of    the    remaining 
costs  thereof.    Where  the  costs  of  reconstruc- 
tion,  restoration,    and    completion    are    less 
than  $500,  the  section  would  not  apply. 

Fifteen  percent  represents  approximately 
the  risk  and  profit  allowance  envisaged  by 
the  road  provisions  of  the  timber  appraisal. 
It  also  takes  account  of  normal  winter  dam- 
age. The  $1,000  is  designed  to  afford  a  larger 
measure  of  relief  to  the  small  timber  opera- 
tor who  presumably  is  less  able  to  withstand 
catastrophic  loss.  The  rationale  for  the  50- 
Percent  division  is  that  neither  the  Govern- 
ment nor  the  timber  purchasers  envisaged 
the  catastrophe.  It  seems  equitable,  there- 
fore, that  each  party  should  bear  50  percent 
of  tlie  loss  sustained.  The  exclusion  of 
claims  under  $500  is  based  upon  the  position 
that  such  damage  Is  relatively  minor. 


It  Is  the  position  of  the  administration 
that  relief  legislation  along  the  lines  of  the 
bill  Is  not  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  amend- 
ments to  the  emergency  fund  provisions  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  relating  to  the 
operation  of  this  Department.  We  are  there- 
fore recommending  the  deletion  of  section 
2(d)  of  the  bill. 

Because  of  the  havoc  vn-ought  by  the  floods 
and  high  waters,  persons  seeking  to  perfect 
their  rights  In  entries  under  the  public  land 
laws  may  have  been  disadvantaged.  This  De- 
partment should  be  In  a  position  to  suspend 
the  time  limits  embcxiied  In  those  laws  for 
the  performance  of  certain  acts  where  ap- 
propriate in  cases  where  the  entryman's 
ability  to  comply  has  been  Interfered  with  by 
the  floods  and  high  waters.  We  are  suggest- 
ing an  appropriate  amendment  below. 

We  understand  that  some  damage  was 
caused  by  floods  and  high  waters  In  the  four 
States  during  February  1965.  We  therefore 
believe  that  the  bill  should  be  amended  by 
deleting  the  words  "December  1964,  and  Jan- 
uary 1965"  wherever  they  appear  In  the  bill 
and  substituting  therefor  "December  1964, 
January  and  February  1965". 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  amended 
as  follows : 

1.  Delete  subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 2.  redesignate  subsection  (c)  as  "(b)." 
delete  therefrom  "July  1,  1966"  and  sub- 
stitute therefor  "June  30,  1966,"  which  marks 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

2.  Add  a  new  section  reading  as  follows: 
"Sec.  7.  Notwithstanding  provisions  of  ex- 
isting contracts,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  separately, 
may,  with  funds  and  authorizations  avail- 
able to  him  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  highways,  roads,  and  trails,  pro- 
vide for  the  restoration,  reconstruction,  and 
completion  of  highways,  roads,  or  trails,  and 
for  reimbursement  of  timber  sale  contrac- 
tors for  such  work  performed  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective  date   of   this    Act,   on    lands   admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  In  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, California,  and  Idaho,  If  the  highways, 
roads,  or  trails  were  constructed  but  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  Government,  or  were  In  the 
process  of  construction  under  the  terms  of 
a  timber  sale  contract,  and  If  the  highways, 
roads,  or  trails  were  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  the  floods  of  December  1964,  January  and 
February  1965.     The  estimated  cost  of  res- 
toration, reconstruction,  and  completion  of 
the  damaged  or  destroyed  portion,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  borne  as 
follows:    the    timber    purchaser    shall    bear 
(a)   the  estimated  cost  of  the  uncompleted 
work,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  on  the 
portion  of  the  highway,  road,  or  trail  dam- 
aged or  destroyed,  and  (b)  an  amount  equal 
to  the  flrst  15  percent  of  the  estimated  cost 
Incurred  on  the  damaged  or  destroyed  por- 
tion of  the  highway,  road,  or  trail  prior  to 
the   floods.     The    Secretary   shall    bear    the 
next  $1,000  of  the  estimated  cost  of  restora- 
tion,   reconstruction,    and    completion,    and 
the  Secretary  shall  bear  50  percent  of  the 
remaining    estimated    costs.     This    section 
shall  not  apply  where  the  estimated  cost  of 
restoration,  reconstruction,  or  completion  Is 
less  than  $500." 

3.  Add  a  new  section  reading  as  follows: 
"Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  give  any  public  land  entryman 
such  additional  time  in  which  to  comply  with 
any  requirement  of  law  In  connection  vrtth 
any  public  land  entry  for  lands  In  Oregon, 
Washington,  California,  and  Idaho,  as  the 
Secretary  finds  appropriate  because  of  In- 
terference with  the  entryman's  ability  to 
comply  with  such  requirement  resulting 
from  floods  and  high  waters  during  December 
1964,  January  and  February  1965." 

The  Btireau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 


this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Carver,  Jr., 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Senator  Bath.  We  are  honored  to  have  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator,  Senator  Morse, 
before    the    subcommittee    to    give    us    his 
thoughts  on  the  matter. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Wayne  Morse,  a  U.S. 
Senator  From  the  State  of  Oregon 
Senator  Morse.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  as  a  Senator  from 
the  flood-stricken  State  of  Oregon,  I  am 
deeply  appreciative  of  yoiu-  courtesy  in  hav- 
ing scheduled  this  hearing,  although  the 
disaster  relief  bill,  which  I  Introduced  on 
January  7  with  my  colleague.  Senator  Nexj- 
bercer,  as  cosponsor,  has  not  been  officially 
referred  to  the  subcommittee,  I  am  address- 
ing my  remarks  to  the  general  subject  be- 
fore the  committee  today  but  I  shall  make 
some  comments  on  S.  327  because  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  It  vrtll  be  before  your 
subcommittee . 

We  have  been  waiting  for  reports  from 
departments  downtown.  Since  arriving  at 
this  hearing,  I  understand  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget's  long-looked-for  report  has 
been  received  this  morning.  I  haven't  had 
a  chance  to  look  at  It,  but  I  will. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  consent,  I  would 
like  permission  to  offer  any  supplemental 
statements  that  I  may  have  after  reviewing 
the  report. 

Senator  Randolph  (presiding).  Senator 
Morse,  that  will  be  done. 

Senator  Morse.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  to  leave  this  room  to  convene  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  because  we 
hope  today,  before  the  day  is  over,  to  com- 
plete the  subcommittee's  action  on  that  bill. 
However,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  bill  Senator  Neuberger  and,  I  have 
Introduced,  S.  327,  Is  very  appropriate  to  con- 
sider along  with  S.  1638.  It  Is  designed  to 
provide  assistance  for  the  reconstruction  of 
areas  damaged  by  the  recent  floods  and  high 
waters  In  the  Paclflc  Northwest.  I  must  ad- 
mit, however,  that  my  testimony  may  not 
be  as  complete  as  it  should  be. 

This  Is  due  to  the  difficulty  I  have  en- 
countered in  securing  factual  Information 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  other 
agencies  on  the  extent  of  the  damage  which 
resulted  from  the  devastating  floods  of  De- 
cember 1964  and  January  1965.  I  digress 
for  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  the 
record  crystal  clear  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  whom  I  Just  talked  this 
morning  before  I  came  here,  has  done  every- 
thing that  he  can  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
two  Senators  from  Oregon  in  pushing  along 
action  at  the  executive  department  level  in 
regard  to  the  flood  damage  situation  In  the 
Paclflc  Northwest.  On  one  occasion  he  sent 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
my  office  personally  to  talk  to  me  about  the 
situation  and  to  find  out  what  It  was  that 
the  Senators  needed  from  downtown  in  order 
to  supply  us  with  the  information  that  we 
needed  to  have  in  order  to  get  congressional 
action. 

Just  last  week  I  asked  the  President  to 
obtain  further  action  from  the  departments 
downtown.  In  fairness  to  the  President.  I 
want  to  say  he  immediately  requested  the 
Information  that  I  sought  from  the  depart- 
ments. The  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  fully  apprised  and  fully  aware  of  the  very 
serious  situation  that  exists  In  California 
and  Oregon,  and  parts  of  Washington  and 
Idaho. 

There  Is  no  basis  at  all  for  any  Implica- 
tion that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  not  doing  everything  that  he  can;  there 
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\B  no  basis  for  any  Implication  that  he  la 
not  working  In  complete  cooperation  with 
the  two  Senators  from  Oregon  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

I  have  read  newrpaner  storief?  to  the  effect 
that  because  I  may  take  certain  positions 
on  certain  matters  of  p'jiicy  within  this  ad- 
ministration, it  is  atfecilng  the  support  of 
this  administration  in  connection  with  the 
flood  problem.  The.se  .stories  involve  gross 
injustice  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  Intend  to  remain  silent 
when  that  kind  of  unfair  attack  is  made  on 
my  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  of  interest  to 
the  committee  that  the  two  Senators  from 
Oregon,  nnrt  several  Members  of  the  House, 
were  able  to  draft  and  intrndTice  legislation 
wlth'.n  2  weeks  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
west  coaf.t  flood  disaster.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  dl.'^asters  to  occur,  although  It  is  unusual 
to  have  one  as  large  as  the  one  we  ex- 
perienced on  the  wost  coast  last  December. 

Ample  precedent  for  legislation  of  this  type 
Is  provided  in  the  Alaska  earthquake  legis- 
lation, and  it  is  no  secret  that  we  relied 
heavily  upon  that  legislation  in  preparing 
our   bill. 

Over  S  months  have  elapsed  since  the  date 
of  the  flood.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as 
of  last  week,  bad  not  been  able  to  submit 
its  views  on  S.  327.  At  long  last,  it  has 
come  in  this  morning.  Just  a  few  minutes 
ago. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Federal  agencies 
have  been  unable  to  mnke  the  necessary 
long-term  plans  to  go  ahead  swiftly  with 
work  to  alleviate  the  catastrophic  damage 
that  :  wept  from  the  Slate  of  Washington 
well   Gown   into   California. 

A  MAJOR  FLOOD  DISASTER 

Before  giving  the  subcommittee  an  anal- 
ysis of  our  bill,  I  should  indicate  the  nature 
and  extent  of  thin  catastrophe.  A6  I  pointed 
out  to  the  Senate  on  January  6.  the  floods 
resulted  from  usual  forces  of  nature  which 
converged  -so  as  to  create  a  condition  that 
was  almost  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  the  West. 

First  we  had  a  long  hard  freeze,  which  Is 
not  at  all  common  in  our  State.  The  Wil- 
lanaette  Valley,  which  norm.Tlly  has  a  rela- 
tively mild  climate,  had  a  deep  hard  freeze 
which  extended  from  the  valley  far  up  into 
the  Cascade  Range  to  the  east.  After  this 
freeze  we  hiui  what  Is  known  as  a  Chinook 
wind  which  carried  with  it  warm  air  and  a 
heavy  volume  of  water.  The  sudden  rise  in 
temperature  brought  not  only  the  rain,  but 
melted  the  heavy  snow  pucks  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  water  that  was  formed  from  the  rain 
and  melting  snow  did  not  absorb  into  the 
ground.  It  flowed  in  enormous  volume 
through  the  watersheds  and  into  the  valleys 
of  the  Willamette  and  its  tributaries.  Simi- 
lar developments  occurred  in  eastern  Ore- 
gon. The  result  was  flo<Kls  of  enormous  pro- 
portions iri  areas  such  as  the  John  Day  River 
Basin,  the  Grande  Ronde  River,  and  other 
major  streams  of  eastern  Oregon. 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  particularly  the  Public  Works 
Committees,  that  the  flood  control  da.ms  for 
which  we  obtained  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriatloiis.  saved  enormous  flood  losses. 
For  example,  the  major  multipurpose  flood 
control  dams  in  the  Willamette  River  Basin 
cut  14  feet  off  crest  of  the  December  flood- 
waters  at  Eugene.  Oreg.;  they  reduced  the 
crest  at  Portland  by  7  feet. 

One  major  flood  of  this  type  can  reflect, 
through  flood  damages  prevented,  the  cost 
of  an  entire  system  of  multipurpose  river 
dams.  Had  this  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress not  had  the  wisdom  and  foresight  to 
provide  the  State  of  Oregon  with  these  in- 
valuable dams.  I  would  have  relayed  a  much 
more  somber  picture  and  story  of  flood  dam- 
age this  morning. 


The  damage  occasioned  by  the  December 
and  January  floods  was  enormous.  Here  are 
estimates  of  the  damages  suflered  by  the 
four  western  States  of  Oregon.  Washington, 
California,  and  Idaho,  as  supplied  by  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  on  March  29: 


Public 


Private 


Total 


On '.'on         ..    $05,000,000 

w  .  ;  ■rieton.-l  9.';<i'»,i<i'0 
f.ilifornia  .  .jl40,ilti(>.''"<) 
Ifiuho   5,(Nlo.0ti« 


$147,000,000 

3.  000.0*10 

et.OOO.lKM) 
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$242. 000. 000 

1 2, 000, 1  wo 

200.fH10,(liKl 

7,500,000 


These  California  statistics  are  very  Impor- 
tant statistics.  Mr.  Cualrman.  because  of 
some  misinformation  that  i-  a^iioad.  Public 
damage  Is  $140  million  private  is  »60  mil- 
lion, and  the  total  is  $200  mill'.o::.  The  Gov- 
ernment can  come  to  the  aid  i -r  emergency 
repair  of  damage  to  public  facilities. 

Note  the  total  damage  of  «242  million  for 
Oregon,  $147  million  ot  which  's  damage  to 
private  property.  Calif  or.,  l./s  tot?.l  d:".inage 
was  $200  million — le.ss  tli.in  Oregon — but  it 
received  more  relief  than  Oregon.  Therefore, 
some  who  don't  want  to  strt-?  the  true  facts 
seek  to  give  the  Impression  that  the  Oresou 
delegation  Isn't  doing  its  Job  because  Cali- 
fornia is  getting  more  money  although  its  to- 
tal damage  is  $42  millloa  less  than  Oregon. 
The  truth  is  that  Oregon's  public  damage 
was  only  $95  million,  whereas  California's 
was  $140  million.  That  explains  the  situa- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman.  California  isn't  getting 
one  bit  more  on  a  pro  rata  basis  than  Oregon 
Is  on  damage  to  public  property  which  quali- 
ties for  emergency  Federal  aid.  I  want  to 
stress  that  in  my  testimony  because  it  has 
resulted  in  some  misunderstai^dings  In  my 
State  with  reflections  upon  the  ad'niiii'tra- 
tlon  on  the  false  charge  that  they  are  dis- 
criminating against  Oregon  or  in  favor  of 
California. 

It  Just  isn't  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  let  the 
record  so  show. 

HIGHWAT    REHABILrTATlON 

Turning  now  to  an  analysis  of  S.  327,  ovir 
bill  proposes  under  sectic:.  2  a)  that  Federal 
share  jmyable  from  the  e:ner;j;ency  fund  In 
section  125  of  the  act  shall  be  100  percent  of 
the  cost  of  flood  damage  .  j  ;.oratlon.  As  tne 
committee  knows,  the  prd^  :t  authority  un- 
der the  law  does  not  perinic  emergency  con- 
tributions to  eqtial.  in  each  instance,  the 
original  Federal  share  of  road  construction 
cost. 

For  example,  the  original  cost  of  the  Inter- 
state highway  system  in  Oregon  is  federally 
financed  to  the  extent  of  92.25  percent.  For- 
est highways  are  financed  at  a  100-percent 
Federal  level.  My  position  Is  that  the  com- 
mittee could  find  it  in  the  public  Interest  to 
permit  up  to  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  high- 
way restoration  to  be  borne  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  no  event,  however,  should  the  Federal 
share  be  less  than  the  original  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  class  of  road  being  restored. 

The  present  law  relative  to  the  Federal 
share  payable  from  the  emergency  ftind  pro- 
duces anomalies.  For  example.  If  a  bridge 
on  an  Interstate  highway  had  been  con- 
structed In  Oregon,  under  the  92.25-percent 
Federal  grant-in-aid  and  was  substantially 
destroyed  In  the  December  flood,  the  Federal 
Government  would  pay  only  63.45  percent  of 
the  cost  of  rebuilding  the  bridge. 

The  State  of  Oregon,  already  staggering 
under  the  terrific  burden  of  flood  losses, 
would  have  to  contribute  a  larger  share  to 
the  restoration  of  the  bridge  than  It  did  for 
the  original  cost  of  the  bridge.  Section  2(a) 
of  our  bill  would  correct  this  inequity. 

The  relief  to  be  provided  by  section  2(a) 
is  urgently  needed,  especially  when  we  recall 
that  roads  and  hlghwajrs  eligible  for  Federal 
rehabilitation  aid  for  the  States  of  Oregon, 
Wfishlngton,   California,  and  Idaho,  totaled 


an  estimated  $114,211,754  In  floods  of  De- 
cemiber  and  January. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  these  States  would 
be  called  upon  to  make  the  following  pay. 
ments  toward  repairs  and  reconstruction  of 
these  highways  and  roads:  Oregon,  $6,622,466; 
Washington,  $709,903;  California.  $9,770,645' 
Idaho,  $522,718;  a  total  of  $17,625,732.  These 
States  have  suffered  overwhelming  losses  in 
the  floods.  They  should  receive  help  of  the 
type  proposed  in  this  bill. 

TIMBER  PX7RCHASEB  ROAD  RECONSTHTJCnON 

Section  2(b)  of  our  bill  would  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  a.-,sist  timber  pur- 
chasers, to  tne  exte  It  he  deems  appropriate, 
In  the  resiori.t:on  of  roads  and  trials  being 
constructed  under  timber  sales. 

Tilt  committee  siiould  take  several  factors 
into  accovmt  in  arriving  at  the  final  lan- 
guage of  t!/is  section.  First,  whatever  author- 
ity is  graiited  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  also  needed  by  the  Secroiary  of  the  Inte- 
rior: I  am  advised  that  approximately  225 
contracts  are  Involved  In  flood  damage  to 
roads  In  the  process  of  construction.  The 
estimated  damage  to  these  timber-purchaser 
constructed  roads  Is  $1.25  million.  This  ti 
primarily  in  western  Oregon. 

On  the  national  forests,  I  have  been  told 
that  there  are  approximately  334  contracts, 
225  Involving  more  than  $1,000  damage, 
where  the  total  road  damage  Is  approxi- 
mately $4  million.  I  emphasize  that  in  these 
two  situations  the  only  roads  involved  are 
those  in  the  process  of  constnactlon  by 
timber  purchasers   under   timber   contracts. 

S.  327  does  not  set  standards  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  use  In  determining  the  extent  to 
which  he  will  assist  timber  purchasers.  It 
would  be  most  agreeable  to  me  and  Senator 
Nettbercer  to  have  such  standards  spelled  out 
In  the  legislation  so  that  a  uniform  and 
equitable  treatment  can  be  given  to  all. 

We  are  not  competent  and  qualified  to  do 
It.  It  takes  the  experts  in  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  Interior  Department  and  Agri- 
culture Department  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  system  used  by  the  Federal  agencies 
In  pricing  their  timber  is  to  reduce  the  price 
for  their  timber  by  the  estimated  cost  of 
constructing  essential  roads. 

This  Is  called  an  allowance  by  the  techni- 
cal people.  The  contracts  contain  no  dis- 
aster clause  and  thus.  If  a  timber  purchaser 
suffers  a  disaster  such  as  this,  he  is  obli- 
gated to  restore  the  road  out  of  his  own 
pocket.    That  Isn't  fair. 

Legally.  I  suppose  the  timber  purchaser- 
road  contractor  would  be  bound  by  the 
strict  terms  of  his  contract,  but  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  do  equity,  too.  We  are  talking 
about  a  disaster  and  we  are  talking  about 
timber  and  access  roads  owned  by  people  of 
this  country.  We  have  an  obligation  to  these 
purchasers  to  be  fair  and  equitable. 

The  sponsors  of  S.  327  seek  an  equitable 
adjustment,  not  legal  technicalities,  in  these 
timber-access  roadbullder  cases. 

In  my  discussions  with  Federal  officials 
and  with  people  In  the  Industry,  I  find  unan- 
imous agreement  that  they  have  never 
before  been  confronted  with  a  situation  of 
this  magnitude.  In  the  past,  there  have  been 
individual  Instances  of  slides  or  small  wash- 
outs, but  these  have  usually  been  quite 
minor  when  compared  to  the  areawide 
catastrophe  produced  by  the  winter  floods 
of  1964  and  1965.  Consequently,  I  think 
that  there  Is  a  clear  case  for  recognizing 
that  the  contracting  parties  simply  never 
contemplated  damage  of  this  sweep  and 
magnitude. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  fair  and  reason- 
able to  provide  substantial  assistance  to  the 
timber  pvirchaser-road  contractors.  These 
roads,  are  in  effect,  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
Federal  timber  and  are  the  property  of  the 
Federal  Government.  They  will  continue  to 
be  useful  to  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
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.^naeement  of  Its  forests,  in  future  sales 
Ttimber  for  protection  and  other  uses  of 
lef  lands  such  as  fire  roads.  The  roads  on 
S  lands  win  continue  to  be  used  by  the 
,^pr?l  Government  in  the  years  ahead. 
Ss,  there  Is  a  direct  Federal  interest   in 

^^Thls''^l  think,  justifies  doing  equity  to  the 
nrivate  builders  of  these  road-  who  are  the 
n  rch'^sers  of  the  timber.  They  have  to 
Sd  the  roads  to  get  the  timber  out  Where 
the  tiTiber  purchaser  has  undertp.ken  the 
constr'.ction  of  one  of  the.se  roads  as  re- 
named by  his  contract,  and  all  or  a  portion 
nf  the  road  under  construction  has  been 
washed  out,  he  has  used  up  ths  allowance 
m  the  timber  appraisal  and  should  not  be 
expected  to  shoulder  the  full  burden  of  flood 
'estor^iiion.  . 

'  Thus  I  believe  that  an  excellent  case  can  be 
made  for  substantial  allowances  to  timber 
nurcha'ers  for  rehabUltation  of  flood-dam- 
aged roads  on  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  roads. 

It  was  my  Intent  that  any  damage  restored 
bv  the  timber  purchaser  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  would  be  eligible 
for  compensation  as  damage  restored  after 
the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

The-p  is  some  que'-.tion  as  to  whether  b. 
327  mr-kes  that  jxjint  clear.  Therefore.  I 
suecest  that,  when  the  committes  gets  to 
thU  bill,  it  adoDt  clarifying  language.  Fail- 
ure to  specify  that  rehabilitation  work  un- 
dertaken prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  law 
would  be  the  subject  of  compensation  to  the 
timoer  purcnascr-road  ccntr;^ctor.  could  pe- 
nalize the  timber  purchaser  who  restored  the 
road  promptly. 

This  would  be  inequitable.  Of  course,  the 
arrangements  for  compensation  should  re- 
ouire  substantiated  evidence  upon  which  the 
Secretaries  could  reach  their  determinations 
of  the  estimated  value  ot,  work  claimed  to 
have  been  performed. 

I  have  been  told  that  some  Federal  officials 
suggest  a  50-pcrcent  compsnsation  for  dam- 
aged tinitaer-pu)  chr.ssr  roads  and  that  the 
first  $1  000  of  the  cost  be  absorbed  by  the 
timber  purch'>icr.  This  appears  to  be  rooted 
In  p?rt  in  a  new  section  proposed  for  Forest 
Service  contracts. 

I  view  both  components  of  this  suggestion 
as  cle^r  examnles  of  pr^rs'.m^.i"   ?nd  would 
urge  that  the  committee  ca-efully  study  their 
imp?/;t     It  rn.ght  be  preferable  to  have  the 
comm  otee  authorize  ar.d  direct  the  Sccre- 
tu-ies  to  pick  up  Jn  full  the  first  thousand 
dollars  la  dam-ige.     This  reqa.rement  tliat 
purchrsers  absorb  the  first  thousand  dollars 
could    work    a   ha.rdship    on    small   buslne.ss 
operators  becavs"  they   don't   have  the   fi- 
nances, thev  don't  have  the  operation  and. 
of  coarse,   thev  don't  have  the  Investment 
elthpr      It  18  polrg  to  be  nretty  tough  on 
them  if  they  have  to  pay  the  first  thousand. 
As  to  the  balance  where   the  damage  is 
great,  the  committer  s'-'ould  weiph  the  im- 
pact that  onlv  a  50-nercent  reimbursement 
will  have.    Here,  one  te?t  should  be  the  meas- 
ure of  dara-^ge.    The  timber  nnrchasers  have 
kept  their  contracts  "•'  far  vr.  t'lc  ror.c!  allow- 
ance )s  con<^erned.     An  act  of  God  has  oc- 
c'lrred.      The    roads    they    built    h.-ve    been 

It  is  unfair  to  sav.  "All  richt.  we  ^re  going 
to  hold  you  to  the  technical  requirements  of 
the  contract.  Rebuild  the  road,"  which 
mea".s  that  all  yo\i  are  spyin-?  to  them  in 
manv  instances  is  that  as  far  as  this  partic- 
ular nurchase  is  concerned  you  r.re  ?otng  to 
lose  vour  shirts.  I  don't  think  that  we  should 
take  advantage  of  a  disaster  by  producing 
that  effect. 

To  me.  the  salient  point  Is  that  the  road 
allowance  has  been  used.  Where  this  occurs, 
and  if  there  is  a  subseqxient  Federal  need 
for  the  road,  the  allowance  should,  in  effect, 
be  reinstated  to  a  substantial  degree. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior 


have  ample  authority  to  make,  through  ad 
minlstrative  determinations,  equitable  ad- 
justments for  timber  operators,  who  restore 
flood-damaged  roads.  If  the  committee 
should  decide  that  this  authority  exists  and 
that  an  amendment  such  as  that  suggested 
in  section  2(b)  is  unnecessary,  a  statement 
to  that  effect  in  its  report  on  this  proposed 
legislation  would  be  helpful. 

As  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit,  for 
inclusio-i  in  tne  record,  materials  which  have 
been  furnished  to  me  by  various  associations, 
firms,  and  individuals  in  the  timber  industry. 
I  believe  the  suggestions  contained  therein 
warrant  careful  study.  I  ask  that  they  be 
inserted  in  the  record. 

Senator  Randolph.  That  will  be  done,  sir. 
(The  exhibits  referred  to  follow:) 
Industrial  Forestry  Association. 

Portland.  Oreg.,  January  18,  1965. 
ReS.  327andH.R.798 

To:  Oregon,  Washington,  California,  and 
Idaho  Congressional  Delegations. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Your  attention  Is 
Invited  to  the  attached  memorandum  to 
Senator  Morse  which  is  identical  to  a  tele- 
gram sent  to  Senator  Neuberger  and  similar 
to  one  sent  to  Representative  Harold  T. 
Johnson. 

We  ur^e  your  full  support  of  S.  327  and 
H.R.  798,  with  consideration  of  the  broaden- 
ing we  have  suggested  In  our  memorandum 
to  Senator  Morse  for  helping  us  get  restora- 
tion of  the  forest  access  road  system  In  the 
three  Pacific  coast  States  and  Idaho  to  mlni- 
mi^;e  the  effect  cf  the  recent  disastrous  floods 
upon  our  economy.  More  than  400,000  people 
depend  upon  the  forest  Industry  for  their 
livelihood  m  these  States,  and  to  the  extent 
that  access  has  been  Impaired  It  lessens  our 
chances  of  keeping  people  on  their  Jobs.  In 
this  disaster  we  need  the  same  kind  of  sup- 
port that  we  In  the  Northwest  gave  to  the 
people  of  Alaska  during  their  tragedy  of  last 

year. 

Appreciating  your  assistance,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  D.  Hagenstein, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


January  16. 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Mohse, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Yotu  introduction  of  S.  327  on  heels  of  dis- 
astrous flood  to  help  restore  access  to  timber 
harvesting  operations  promptly  Is  most  ap- 
preciated.   Our  Industry  employs  80,000  peo- 
ple with  a  $450  million  annual  payroll  in 
Oregon  alone.     We  generate   60  percent  of 
State's    economy.     Government    owns   two- 
thirds  of  Oregon  timber.     Our  industry,  as 
part  of  its  Government  timber  sale  contracts, 
builds  roads  worth  $27  million  annually  on 
national    forests    and    $9    million    on    BLM 
lands.    When  floods  hit,  hundreds  of  timber 
sale  purchasers  hid  roads  in   all  stages  of 
con.'^tructlon.      Slides,    washouts,    and    high 
water  damaged    cr    destroyed    hundreds   of 
miles  of  such  roads,  thousands  of  culverts, 
hundreds  of  bridges,  and  removed  surfacing. 
Total  d-am?/;e  not  known  yet  because  many 
flooded  areas  are  covered  with  heavy  snow. 
Under  existing  timber  sale  contracts  operator 
has  responribility  for  repair  of  normal  winter 
damage  p.nd  d:;es  Lt  at  his  own  expense.    But 
because  of  catrs trophic  flood  damage.  If  he 
were  required   to  restore  roads  or  perform 
extraordinajv   maintenance    it   will   bturden 
blm  with  additional  costs  which  will  Jeop- 
ardize  hl"^   cperatf^n   and   the   jobs   of   his 
cmplQvees. 

We  vigorously  support  yotir  bill.  To  carry 
out  Its  obvious  intent  to  get  a  maximum 
ntmiber  of  flnoded-out  industrial  workers 
back  on  the  job  in  the  shortest  time  by  resto- 
ration of  access  to  Government  forests  we 
want  to  suggest  you  consider  broadening 
section  2(b)  of  your  bill  to  vest  identical 
authority  In  both  Agriculture  and  Interior  as 


follows:  "The  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Interior  are  authorized,  with  funds  and 
authorizations  available  to  them  respectively 
for    the    construction    and    maintenance   of 
roads  and  trails  on  lands  administered  by 
them,  to  undertake  either  directly  or  in  co- 
operation with  timber  purchasers,  provisions 
of   existing   timber   sale   contracts   notwith- 
standing, to  restore  or  reconstruct  to  such    , 
extent  as  they  deem  appropriate  any  roads 
and  trails  which  were  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction by  purcha.sers  of  timber  from  lands 
administered  by  the  Secretaries  and  which 
were  destroyed  or  severely  damaged  by  the 
floods  of  December  1964  and  January  1965." 
We  also  suggest  you  consider  broadening 
section  2(d)    to  provide  equal  coverage   for 
Agriculture  and  Interior  and  to  cover  situa- 
tions where   the   agencies  have  cooperative 
road  a.greemcnts  with  other  landowners.    We 
are  suggesting  here  that  section  120(f).  title 
23,   read    in    the   pertinent   part:    "Provided 
further.  That  the  Federal  chare  payable  on 
account  of  any  repair  or  reconstruction  of 
highways,  roads,  or  trails   on  lands  of   the 
United   States    administered    by    the    Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  or  Interior  or  on  other 
lands  over  which   the  United   States   holds 
easements,  permits,  or  other  rights   of  use 
for  the  benefit  of  such  lands  of  the  United 
States,    provisions    of    existing    cooperative 
road      agreements      notwithstanding,      may 
amount  to   100   percent  of  the   cost  there- 
of, whether  or  not^such  highways,  roads,  or 
trails  are  on  any  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tem." etc.     I»Pthet,  we  would  suggest  the 
following  for  fimendment  of  section  125(c)  : 
"The  Secretary  may  expend  funds  from  the 
emergency    fund    herein    authorized,    either 
Independently   or   in   cooperation   with   any 
other    branch    of    the    Government,    State  ,' 
agency,  organization,  or  person,  for  the  re-  ' 
pair   or   reconLitruction   of   highways,   roads, 
or  trails  on  lands  of  the  United  States  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
or  Interior  or  on  other  lands  over  which  the 
United  States  holds  easem^•nt6,  permits,  or 
other  rights  of  use  for  the  benefit  of  such 
lands  of  the  United  States,  provisions  of  ex- 
isting cooperative  road  agreements  notwith- 
standing,   whcth'jr    or    not   iuch    highways, 
roads,  or  trails  are  on  any  of  the  Federal-aid 
highway  systems." 

We  have  discussed  addition  of  language 
for  coverage  of  cooperative  road  agreements 
with    local    officials    of    Forest    Service    and 
BLM.     They   are   ir    substantive   agreement 
with   our   suggestion.     We   are   sending   an 
Identical  telegram  to  Senator  Neuberger  and 
a  similar  one  to  Congressman  Johnson  sug- 
gesting he  incorporate  your  section  2(d),  as 
broadened  by  our  suggestion  thereto  herein 
in  H.R.  798.    The  flood  is  a  disaster  of  greater 
impact  on  Oregon's  economy  than  the  Co- 
lianbus  Day  windstorm  of  1962.     We  need 
the  same  cooperative  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  Industry,  and  all  citizens 
now.  as  then,  to  repair  the  damage  with  the 
goal  of  getting  everyone  back  to  work  In  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

Paul  F.  Ehrinoer. 
President,  Industrial  Forestry  Association. 


Law  Offices,  McLean,  Klingbeec, 

Houston  &  Bergman. 
Longview.  Wash.,  January  19,  1965. 
Hon.  WAYNr  Morse 
Hon.  Maurine  Neuberger, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  and  Senator  Neu- 
berger: As  you  know.  I  am  one  of  the  attor- 
neys representing  International  Paper  Co.  on 
the  west  coast,  and  I  am  vn-iting  you  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Snndoz.  manager  of 
Woodlands.  Long-Bell  Division,  Interna- 
tional Paper  Co..  Longview,  Wash. 

You  promptly  recognized  the  scope  and 
severity  of  the  problem  by  the  Introduction 
of  S.  327.  Large  and  small  operators  are  in- 
volved and  there  will  be  a  serious  Impact 
on  some  communities  if  logging  and  milling 
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operations  must  be  curtailed  because  of 
short  log  supplies  resulting  from  Impeded 
access. 

There  has  been  major  damage  or  destruc- 
tion of  roads  and  bridges.  It  is  so  extensive 
that  It  Is  catastrophic,  similar  to  that  o! 
the  Alaska  earthquake  of  last  year.  The  cost 
of  restoration,  replacement,  or  repair  Is  so 
great  that  It  cannot  be  borne  by  private 
operators — In  some  manner  It  must  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Federal  Government. 

We  are  suggesting  that  the  scope  of  S.  327 
be  broadened  to  cover  these  situations: 

( 1 )  A  purchaser  of  Government  timber  la 
required,  by  the  terms  of  his  timber  sales 
contract,  to  construct  certain  roads  The 
road  is  substantially  damaged  by  flood  after 
construction  Is  completed  or  was  "In  the 
process  of  construction"  within  the  meaning 
of  section  2(b)  of  S.  327.  The  Government 
should  bear  the  loss  attributable  to  flood 
catastrophy.  S.  327  now  appears  to  restrict 
relief  to  roads  "In  the  process  of  construc- 
tion." In  the  Interest  of  speed,  the  legisla- 
tion should  also  provide  that  the  Government 
could  negotiate  for  reconstruction  and  repair 
rather  than  be  required  to  put  the  contract 
up  for  bids. 

(2)  A  landowner  and  the  Government 
(U.S.  Forest  Service)  have  entered  Into  a 
cooperative  road  agreement  under  which  the 
Government  is  the  owner  of  a  road  and  one 
or  more  landowners  have  paid  for  a  share 
of  the  road  either  by  payment  of  cash  or  con- 
structing a  portion  of  it.  Such  arrangements 
exist  In  the  States  of  Washington.  Oregon, 
and  California.  In  these  situations  where 
the  Government  Is  the  proprietor  of  the  road. 
It  should  bear  the  disaster  loss. 

(3)  A  landowner  and  the  Government 
(Bureau  of  Land  Management)  have  entered 
into  a  Joint  road  agreement,  under  which 
the  Government  has  a  perpetual  easement  to 
the  road  and  is  the  owner  of  It.  The  road 
was  constructed  with  Federal  appropriated 
funds.  The  landowner  who  conveyed  the 
easement  has  agreed  that  Its  share  of  the 
road  cost  is  a  specified  sum  and  that,  until 
such  sum  Is  paid.  It  will  continue  to  pay  a 
road  amortization  fee.  plus  Interest.  In  this 
situation  also,  the  Government  Is  the  road 
proprietor.  It  should  restore  the  road  at  Its 
expense.  The  landowner  would  still  be  obli- 
gated to  pay  its  share  of  the  Investment,  but 
some  provision  should  be  made  for  waiver 
of  interest. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  suggestions.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  amend  S.  327  to  estab- 
lish congressional  authority  for  the  release  of 
such  road  debts  or  obligations.  Additionally. 
It  might  be  advisable  to  strengthen  the 
language  by  specifying  In  the  statute  the 
policy  of  such  forgiveness  As  now  written, 
the  heads  of  departments  and  agencies  are 
granted  only  discretionary  power. 

Attached  is  a  drift  of  an  amendment  to 
cover  the  release  feature  outlined  above. 

Certain  amendments  have  already  been 
suggested. 

Industrial  Forestry  Association  of  Port- 
land has  recommended  that  S.  327  be  ex- 
panded to  give  the  same  power  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  apply  to  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment.    ThLs  is  desirable. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  In  this 
matter  so  Important  to  your  State. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JuDsoN  T.  Klimgbebo. 


Amendment  to  S.  327  and  H.R.  798 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to  compromise  or  release  such  portion  of  any 
person's  obligation  to  pay  for  or  build  any 
forest  road,  trail,  or  bridge  In  California. 
Oregon.  Washington,  and  Idaho  under  an 
agreement,  easement  or  permit  to  or  from 
the  US  Forest  Service  as  he  finds  necessary 
because  of  the  loss,  destruction,  or  damage 


thereof  or  thereto,  resulting  from  floods  and 
high  water  during  December  1964  and  Jan- 
uary 1965. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  compromise  or  release  such  portion  of  any 
persons  obligation  to  pay  for  or  build  any 
forest  road,  trail,  or  bridge  In  California, 
Oregon.  Washington,  and  Idaho  under  an 
agreement,  easement  or  permit  to  or  from 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  or  any 
other  agency  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  as  he  finds  neces- 
sary because  of  the  loss,  destruction  or  dam- 
age thereof  or  thereto,  resulting  from  floods 
and  high  water  during  December  1964  and 
January  1965. 


South  Coast  Lumber  Co.. 
Brookings.  Oreg.,  March  S,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  understand  that 
there  will  soon  be  hearings  held  in  Washing- 
ton on  legislation  designed  to  provide  funds 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  for  the  repair  of  road  damage  that 
occurred  during  the  recent  severe  Christmas 
floods. 

Our  company  Is  located  in  Brookings. 
Oreg.,  and  our  main  Forest  Service  timber 
comes  from  the  Siskiyou  National  Forest, 
though  we  do  operate  some  in  the  Sixes  River 
National  Foresi  as  well.  In  our  dealings  in 
these  two  forests  we  work  with  four  separate 
ranger  districts. 

The  road  damage  falls  Into  two  general 
classifications,  that  Is  damage  to  access  roads 
leading  into  sale  areas  (Governmvjnt  roads) 
and  damage  to  roads  required  to  be  built  by 
the  successful  bidders  on  Forest  Service  sales 
(operator  roads).  In  the  latter  category, 
there  are  many  In-process  sales  where  opera- 
tor road  damage  Is  extensive.  Forest  Service 
takes  the  attitude  that  there  are  simply  no 
funds  available  for  the  repair  of  such  dam- 
age and  that  the  repairs  must  be  made  by  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  operators.  Actually, 
this  pushes  the  overall  road  cost  to  the  point 
where  It  is  Intolerable  for  the  operator.  In 
those  Instances  where  the  Goverrunent  roads 
leading  into  the  sale  area  are  damaged,  there 
is  a  special  operator  problem.  Forest  Service 
advises  us  that  It  has  no  presently  available 
funds  to  make  repairs.  If  the  operator  has 
to  get  Into  the  sale  area  to  remove  the  logs, 
Forest  Service  will  usually  generously  allow 
him  entry  but  at  his  own  expense.  Opera- 
tors simply  don't  have  the  money  to  repair 
Government  roads  simply  to  get  access. 

The  above  problems  are  further  com- 
pounded by  the  price-adjustment  provisions 
In  the  standard  U.S.  Forest  Service  contract. 
For  example.  In  our  case,  we  have  two  or 
three  sales  where  we  would  presently  be 
removing  substantial  quantities  of  timber 
at  a  base  price  computed  from  last  quarter 
of  1964  figures.  However,  since  we  cannot 
get  into  our  sale  areas  because  of  the  road 
problems  we  are  not  able  to  remove  the  logs. 
By  the  time  the  roads  are  repaired,  the  base 
price  then  will  be  adjusted  to  reflect  prices 
In  effect  for  the  first  quarter  of  1965  which 
was  higher.  This  will  substantially  Increase 
our  overall  stumpage  costs.  This  cost 
squeeze  is  caused  solely  by  the  failure  of 
Forest  Service  to  reopen  their  Government 
roads  Into  the  sale  areas  and  allow  us  to  come 
In  and  complete  our  contracts.  This  seems 
grossly  unfair  to  us. 

May  we  respectfully  suggest  that  a  disaster 
of  this  magnitude  Justifies  the  appropriation 
of  ftmds  in  a  sufficient  amount  to  allow  the 
Forest  Service  not  only  to  promptly  repair 
the  damage  to  the  Government's  roads  but 
also  provide  funds  to  reimburse  operators 
for  the  catastrophic  losses  on  sale  access 
roads. 

Our  company  is  one  of  the  two  major 
employers  In  the  entire  county.    We  employ 


between  150  and  200  people  and  we  feel  » 
real  obligation  not  only  to  our  employetj 
but  to  oiu:  town  to  keep  In  continuous  opera< 
tlon.  At  the  present  time  we  are  down  to 
about  a  30-day  log  supply  and  our  problem 
of  getting  Into  sale  areas  seems  no  closer 
to  solution  than  It  did  2  months  ago.  Any. 
thing  that  could  be  done  by  you  to  help  ui 
would  be  most  sincerely  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours, 

C.  L.  Pallert,  President. 

Oregon  Logging  Conference. 

Eugene.  Oreg..  March  5.  f  955. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  27th  annual 
session  of  the  Oregon  Logging  Conference, 
membership  In  excess  of  1.850.  in  meeting  on 
February  26.  1965,  at  Eugene,  Oreg.,  unani- 
mously passed  the  following  resolution: 

"FLOOD  damage 

"Where..s  the  December  1964  flood  dam- 
aged forest  access  roads  in  excess  of  $100  mil- 
lion in  Oregon  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  declared  this  a  disaster  area. 

"Whereus.  It  Is  vital,  to  Insure  a  continuous 
healthy  economy  In  the  State,  that  the  dam- 
aged roads  be  repaired  Immediately  to  facil- 
itate the  transportation  of  logs  to  the  proc- 
essing centers. 

"Whereas  It  Is  essential  these  damaged 
roads  be  immediately  repaired  to  provide  ade- 
quate fire  protection  during  the  1965  fire 
season:  Be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Oregon  Logging  Con- 
ference urge  the  Oregon  congressional  dele- 
gation to  press  for  quick  passage  of  S.  327 
and  H.R.  798,  with  amendments  to  Include 
lands  admlnictratlcn  under  tlie  Bureau  ol 
Land  Management." 

Very  truly  yours. 

Robert  Cross, 
Secretary-Manager. 
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Cxn)DEBACK  Lumber  Co., 
Eugene.  Oreg.,  February  12,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 


Senate  0!Jice  Building,  j 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 


Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  you  in 
regard  to  money  needed  by  the  Forest  Service 
to  repair  d..mriges  caused  by  the  recent  flood. 
As  you  probably  know,  the  economy  of  this 
area  Is  strongly  effected  by  lumber.  I  feel 
sure  the  Government  will  eventually  allow 
enough  money  to  get  things  going  properly, 
'out  I  am  concerned  because  I  don't  think 
many  people  In  Government  realize  the  speed 
that  Is  needed  to  get  things  going.  The  For- 
est Service  has  done  a  good  Job  of  getting 
things  going  so  far.  but  unless  you  can  get 
tliem  the  money  they  need  now.  their  pro- 
gram will  bog  down,  and  In  turn,  this  will 
hurt  all  who  are  dependent  on  Forest  Service 
timber. 

Knowing  that  you  and  Congressman  Rob- 
ert Duncan  are  people  who  get  things  done 
when  necessary,  I  am  writing  to  you,  feeling 
sure  you  will  Investigate  and  get  things  go- 
ing. 

Thanks  and  keep  up  the  good  work. 
Very  truly  yoiu-s. 

S.  A.  Cuddeback. 


Portland,  Oreg., 
February  20.   1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C: 

On  behalf  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Portland  Chamber  of  Conuneree  I  urgently 
request  yovu-  help  In  getting  prompt  action 
on  S.  327  and  H.R.  798.  We  fully  endorse  the 
broadening  of  these  bills  as  suggested  by 
Oregon's  forest  industry.  Unless  we  get 
Oregon's  forest  road  system  repaired  by 
spring,  unemployment  will  surely  result. 

D.  E.  Abram. 
President,   Portland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 


County  of  Coos. 
Coquille,  Oreg..  February  9,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
7-  c  senator,  Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  SENATOR  Morse:   We  wish  to  express 
.m' thanks  to  you  for  the  prompt  action  you 
Ze  taken  for  us  in  Washington  to  speed 
n  the  repairs  on  timber  access  and  other 
rLs    severely    damaged    by    the   December 
S  January  floods  in  Western  United  States^ 
The  county  Judges  and  commissioners  ol 
he  O    &   C    counties   met   In   Portland   on 
l^tdav  February  5,  1965,  and  agreed  to  allow 
^e  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  dip  into 
nianned  moneys  for  recreation  and  some  ex- 
inded  roads  to  hurry  the  repairs  on  dam- 
Teed  access  roads  to  get  logs  moving  before 
more  mills  have  to  shut  down. 
'  There  are  areas  In  the  State  now  that  are 
unable   to   get    needed    supplies   of   timber. 
Hope  you  win  be  able  to  get  sufficient  facts 
w  speed  up  the  needed   appropriations   for 
restoring  these  roads. 
Thanks  again  for  the  good  work. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Board  of  Commissioners, 
Charles  W.  Mahaffy, 

Commissioner. 

J.  J.  Geaney. 

Chairman. 

Publishers  Paper  Co.. 
Oregon  City.  Oreg.,  January  19,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Oj^ice  Buildiiig.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  have  read  with 
much  interest  H.R.  798.  Introduced  on  Janu- 
ary 4.  1965,  by  Harold  T.  Johnson,  to  make 
funds  available  for  the  restoration  of  flood- 
damaged  areas  of  the  States  of  Calfornla. 
Oregon.  Washington,  and  Idaho,  and  have 
Ulcewise  reviewed  comparable  measure  S.  327, 
introduced  by  yourself  and  Senator  Maubine 
Neuberger.  The  contents  of  both  bills  were 
reviewed  further  by  a  special  committee  of 
industry,  of  which  we  are  a  member,  with 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

The  net  result  of   these  meetings  led  to 
proposed  amendments  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted under  the  name  of  the  Industrial  For- 
estry Association,  of  which  we  are  a  mem- 
ber, and  which  amendments  we  would  en- 
courage be  regarded  as  appropriate  supple- 
ments to  this  legislation.     We  cannot  over- 
empha.'size  the  urgency  of  getting  this  legis- 
lation  passed,    making    It    possible    for    the 
areas  affected  to  be  restored  to  their  normal 
eoonomv,  which  undoubtedly  was  the  basic 
reason  for  the  legislation  being  introduced. 
A  good  portion  of  raw  material  requirement 
comes  out  of  the   Mount  Hood  area  which 
was  hit  very  hard.    Progress  reported  by  the 
public  agencies  In  road  restoration  to  main 
arteries  is  very  encouraging  but  the  funds 
necessary  to  go  beyond  and  bypass  existing 
contracts  for  necessary  restoration  of  roads 
now  under  construction  is  imperative. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  Im- 
mediate and  forthright  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem, which  we  are  hopeful  can  be  promptly 
passed  by  Congress. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Henry  E.  Baldridge. 
Timberlands  Manager. 


Association  of  Oregon  Counties. 

Salem.  Oreg.  January  19, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Seriate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  executive  committee  of  this 
association  met  Sunday  and  adopted  a  reso- 
lution in  support  of  S.  327  and  similar  legis- 
lation introduced  In  the  House. 

We  .sincerely  appreciate  the  efforts  of  our 
congressional  delegation  In  securing  in- 
creased Federal  participation  In  the  repair  of 
flood  damage  to  our  country  roads  and 
bridges. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Kenneth  C.  Tollenaar, 

Execeutive  Secretary. 


repair  or  cooperative  timber  roads 
Senator  Morse.  Some  of  the  materials  I 
have  submitted  for  the  record  suggest  an 
amendment  to  our  bill  which  would  provide 
that  where  there  are  cooperative  timber  road 
agreements,  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
and  Interior  should  shoulder  100  percent  of 
the  cost  of  restoration  of  such  cooperative 
roads. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  committee  that 
these  roads  are  cooperatively  constructed 
and  used  by  the  Federal  agencies  and  pri- 
vate timber  companies.  The  normal  method 
of  computing  the  share  of  costs  on  such 
roads  Is  to  relate  It  to  the  benefits  each  ob- 
tains from  the  agreement.  The  usual  meas- 
ure Is  the  proportion  of  timber  each  party 
has. 

Thus,  if  a  road  serves  an  area  where  the 
Federal  timber  is  60  percent  of  the  volume 
and  the  private  timber  40  perecnt  of  the  vol- 
ume, costs  and  road  maintenance  are  shared 
on  this  basis.  Of  course,  there  are  many  spe- 
cial provisions  which  occur  when,  from  time 
to  time,  one  party  or  the  other  makes  heavy 
use  of  a  road.  In  such  cases  the  maintenance 
cost  Is  related  to  its  'ose. 

It  Is  my  position  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  an  obligation  to  share  In  the  res- 
toration of  these  cooperator  roads  but  I 
'oelleve  that  equity  would  be  done  If  the 
Federal  contribution  were  held  to  the  terms 
of  the  original  agreement.  To  do  more,  when 
unrelated  to  a  directly  measured  Federal 
benefit,  would  be  to  award  a  subsidy  to  the 
private  land  owner.  In  an  original  agree- 
ment that  involves  60  percent  Federal  and 
40  percent  private  cost  of  the  road,  the  re- 
habilitation costs  should  be  borne  on  a  60-40 

basl^ 

The  suggestion  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assume  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  re- 
pairing or  reconstructing  these  cooperator 
roads,  would  only  have  my  support  as  part 
of  a  general  Federal  policy  which  would  give 
a  100-percent  Federal  grant  to  other  seg- 
ments of  the  private  economy  suffering  from 
floods  disasters  such  as  store  owners,  home- 
owners and  business,  farmers  and  people  who 
suffered  disaster  losses  generally. 

Section  2(c)  of  our  bill  would  increase  the 
emergency  fund  to  $200  million  for  the  period 
ending  July  1.  1966.  The  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  has  requested  an  increase  in  the 
limitation  to  provide  for  $80  million  for  fiscal 
year  1965  and  $50  million  annually  there- 
after. 

If  the  committee  should  determine  that 
the  Bureau's  request  is  completely  adequate 
to  provide  emergency  funds  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  the  situation  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  other  probable  developments,  I 
would  support  the  recommendation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

However,  the  committee  may  wish  to  raise 
this  limitation  so  as  to  cover  fully  all  possi- 
ble contingencies. 

Section  2(d)  of  our  bill  would  expand  the 
types  of  roads  upon  which  emergency  funds 
can  be  expended. 

In  lieu  of  the  language  In  S.  327,  I  would 
.suggest  that  the  committee  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  amending  sections  120(f)  and 
125(c)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  by 
Inserting  after  the  words,  "forest  develop- 
ment roads  and  trails,"  the  following:  "high- 
ways, roads,  and  trails  on  lands  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Interior." 

This  language  would  be  In  lieu  of  the 
phrase,  "park  roads  and  trails,  and  Indian 
reservation  roads,".  This  would  continue  the 
use  of  these  funds  for  these  two  classes  of 
roads  and  would  add  the  other  roads  on  pub- 
lic lands,  wildlife  refuge,  and  other  special 
classes  of  land  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Thte  seems  to  me  to  be  a  simpler  and 
briefer  way  of  stating  the  avallabUlty  of  the 
emergency  fund  since  all  of  the  roads  repre- 
sent Federal  responsibility,  being  on  Federal 
land. 


other  provisions  of  S.   327 


The  balance  of  S.  327  relates  to  programs 
coming  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration,  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee,  when  it  gets  this 
bin  referred  to  it,  prefers  to  have  these  spe- 
cial topics  reviewed  by  the  respective  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  having  primary  Juris- 
diction over  the  subjects  of  the  remaining 
sections  of  our  bill.  Therefore  I  have  con- 
fined my  statement  to  the  portions  of  our 
bill  which  come  clearly  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  this  committee,  although  the  bill 
Isn't  before  you  yet,  the  amount  of  money 
Involved  In  it  Is  similar,  in  fact.  Identical,  to 
the  amount  of  money  Involved  in  S.  1638. 

I  want  you  to  know  I  appreciated  the  op- 
portunity to  have  presented  this  statement 
on  behalf  of  an  extremely  important  segment 
of  the  flood -stricken  State  of  Oregon  and  I 
know  that  the  subcommittee  and  its  very  able 
chairman  will  give  thorough  and  sympathetic 
consideration  to  the  requests  made  herein. 

As  I  close  I  ask  that  a  press  release  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  approving  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  flood  repair  projects  be  in- 
serted in  the  record.  I  caU  your  attention  to 
Just  one  Item  because  it  so  clearly  buttresses 
what  I  have  testified  to  here  this  morning. 

The  Bureau  of  Roads  says  normally  the 
Federal  share  of  the  California  projects 
would  be  $1,144,739.  The  forest  highway 
project  costs  involve  100  percent  Federal 
grants,  whUe  the  Federal  share  of  the  others 
is  59.78  percent  of  the  cost.  However,  Mr, 
Whitton  said,  only  5  percent  of  the  total  cost 
can  now  be  made  available  for  the  work  be- 
cause the  Bureau's  emergency  relief  fund  is 
'almost  depleted. 

As  a  result,  he  said.  CaUfornla's  allotment 
of  Federal  funds  is  $74,250.  Oregon,  which 
ordinarily  would  receive  a  100-percent  Fed- 
eral grant  for  its  $434,000  forest  highway 
projects,  now  gets  5  percent  or  $21,700. 
(The  press  release  referred  to  f oUqws : ) 

"U.S.  bureau  of  public  roads  approves  CALI- 
FORNIA-OREGON flood-repaib  projects 
"Six  projects  to  repair  flood-damaged  high- 
way facilities  in  California  at  a  total  cost  of 
$1  485.000,  and  four  to  repair  damage  in  Ore- 
gon at  a  cost  of  $434,000  have  been  approved 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce's 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator Rex  M.  Whitton  said  today. 

"Both  States  suffered  heavy  highway  dam- 
age last  December  when  struck  by  floods. 

"Two  of  the  California  projects  are  on  State 
Route  96,  a  forest  highway  in  Humboldt 
County.  One  calls  for  fixing  approaches  and 
replacing  a  bridge  over  WiUow  Creek  at  a  cost 
of  $306,000,  and  the  other  for  repaUs  to  6 
mUes  of  roadway  from  the  bridge  to  the 
boundary  of  the  Hoopa  Indian  Reservation  at 
a  cost  of  $333,000. 

"The  other  four  projects  are  In  Mendocino 
County.  Three  of  them  on  secondary  routes 
win  cost  an  estimated  $726,000.  The  fourth 
is  on  State  Route  128.  a  primary  highway, 
and  consists  of  repairing  Intermittent  sec- 
tions of  35  miles  of  roadway  at  a  cost  of 
$120,000. 

"The  four  Oregon  projects  are  on  forest 
highways  Two  of  them  in  Jackson  County 
are  on  State  Routes  62  and  227  and  caU  for 
repair  of  sections  along  30  miles  of  roadway 
at  a  cost  of  $293,000.  The  third  project  pro- 
vides for  repairing  two  bridges  and  fixing 
roadway  on  U.S.  Route  26  In  Wheeler  and 
Crook  Counties  at  a  cost  of  $130,000.  The 
fourth  is  in  Josephine  County  and  calls  for 
repairs  to  roadway  and  one  bridge  on  U.S. 
Route  199  at  a  cost  of  $11,000. 

"Normally,  the  Federal  share  of  the  Cali- 
fornia projects  would  be  $1,144,739.  The 
forest  highway  project  costs  are  100-percent 
Federal  grants,  while  the  Federal  share  of  the 
others  Is  59.78  percent  of  the  cost.    However, 
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Mr.  Wbltton  said,  only  5  percent  oX  the  total 
cost  can  now  be  made  available  for  the  work 
because  the  Bureau's  emergency  relief  fund 
is  almost  depleted.  As  a  result,  he  said, 
California's  allotment  of  Federal  funds  is 
•74.250.  Oregon  which  ordinarily  would  re- 
ceive a  100-percent  Federal  grant  for  its 
•434.000  forest  highway  project  now  gets  5 
percent  or  •21.700. 

"Mr.  Whltton  said  an  agreement  had  been 
reached  between  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
and  both  States  for  the  latter  to  accept  the  5 
percent  so  that  repairs  could  begin  Immedi- 
ately. If  Congress  should  authorize  more 
money,  he  added,  the  States  would  receive 
additional  funds. 

"A  continuing  emergency  fund  930  million 
annually  is  provided  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  by  Congress  to  repair  highway  facili- 
ties damaged  by  natural  disasters  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  tax  a  State's  resources.  Because 
of  the  heavy  losses  suffered  this  fiscal  year 
from  disaster  by  a  number  of  States,  nearly 
all  the  money  In  the  fund  has  been  dis- 
bursed. 

"The  newest  allotments  bring  to  •3.968.970 
the  amount  of  Federal  money  Oregon  has 
received  since  the  floods  struck.  California 
has  received  •1.359.500.'" 

Senator  Morsc.  I  don't  ring  a  bell  of 
alarm,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  just  state  a  reality.  The 
fact  Is.  unless  we  get  the  authorizations  so 
that  these  funds  and  these  Government  de- 
partments can  be  replenished  and  from  the 
authorizations  get  the  appropriations  we  are 
going  to  have  this  5-percent  treatment  of  a 
dire  emergency  confronting  the  economy  of 
my  State  and  California  and  Washington 
and  Idaho. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  cannot  impress  too  strongly 
upon  this  committee  that  men  are  out  of 
work.  Do  you  know  why  they  are  out  of 
work?  Because  dai;gag^  roads  leading  into 
the  mills  make  tt  im^ssible  to  get  the 
timber  in  there  so  thatf-  the  logs  can  be 
processed. 

This  damage  is  Just  unbelievable  unless 
you  go  out  there  and  see  with  your  own 
eyes.  Now.  the  two  Senators  from  Alaska 
were  in  the  same  position  last  year  that  the 
two  Senators  from  Oregon  are  in  this  year. 
They  pleaded,  too.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  go 
down  on  my  knees  and  crawl  on  my  stomach 
If  It  will  help  speed  up  help  for  my  State. 

May  I  say  respectfully  and  ask  how  long 
do  you  think  it  will  take  to  get  emergency 
funds  to  Chile?  How  long  did  it  take  to  get 
them  to  Chile  during  the  Inst  earthquake? 
They  are  not  confronted  with  the  kinds  of 
checks  we  are  confronted  with  when  we  are 
trying  to  relieve  domestic  disasters  in  the 
United  States. 

I  am  for  those  checks.  I  am  for  applying 
them  to  foreign  aid.  too.  That  is  another 
question.  But  the  point  needs  to  be  driven 
home.  May  I  say.  most  respectfully  to  you  as 
my  colleagues,  we  have  a  duty  to  speed  up 
the  action  here,  to  get  this  relief  for  these 
States  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  because  they 
have  a  claim  upon  the  Congress  morally. 
They  have  a  claim  upon  the  Congress  equi- 
tably. Also,  when  you  assist  in  this  disaster 
you  help  the  economy  of  the  entire  United 
States. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  very  much.  I  will  be 
glad  to  take  any  questions  you  wish  to  give 
me. 

Senator  Randolph.  Senator  Morse,  you 
have  addressed  the  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Roads  with  your  charac- 
teristic vigor  and  knowledgeabillty.  We 
realize  with  you  the  urgency  of  this  prob- 
lem. That  is  why  we  have  proceeded  as  we 
have  today  and  will  continue  to  give  the 
degree  of  urgency  which  we  believe  this  mat- 
ter deserves  as  we  consider  testimony  which 
you  have  given  and  that  which  will  be  given 
by  other  witnesses. 


I  think  it  Important  for  the  record  to 
reflect  that  S.  327.  which  you  have  Introduced 
for  yourself  and  for  your  colleague,  Mrs. 
Nevbergeh,  has  been  referred  to  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee,  but  has  not  been 
referred  to  its  Subconamlttee  on  Public 
Roads,  the  reason  being  that  we  have  awaited 
certain  administration  reports  for  which  we 
have  been  pressing  heavily. 

Senator  Morse.  You  have  been  very  coop- 
erative and  I  want  the  record  to  show  that. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you.  I  have 
introduced  S.  1638  which  goes  to  the  same 
subject  matter. 

I  realize  the  schedule  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  today.  I  am  privileged  to  work 
under  his  leadership  in  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  and  it  is  difficult  to  be 
in  two  places  at  one  time.  But  you  are  the 
chairman  and  I  understand  the  necessity 
for  you  to  go  to  that  subcommittee.  I  will 
not,  therefore,  ask  questions. 

Senator  Morse.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  be 
recalled  at  the  convenience  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Randolph.  If  it  seems  that  later 
It  would  be  helpful  to  you  and  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  and  then  ultimately 
to  the  committee,  we  would  want  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  going  Into  these  matters 
further.  I  want  the  record  to  reflect  also, 
I  think  I  can  speak  for  all  members  of  the 
subcommittee  in  this  Instance,  that  we  ap- 
preciate the  leadership  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  in  this  important  matter. 

We  know  the  degree  of  guidance  that  he 
can  give  to  \xb  in  understanding  the  facts  in 
this  matter.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  may 
bring  this  situation  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  in  executive  session  next  week. 

Senator  Morse.  I  appreciate  that. 

Senator  Randolph.  Other  matters,  of 
covu-se.  will  enter  into  that  hoped-for  answer 
to  the  plea  which  is  made  by  the  Senator 
this  morning.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senators 
sitting  with  me  want  to  accommodate  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Senator  Cooper — the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subconunlttee  on  Public 
Roads  as  well  as  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works — has  a  brief  statement  which  he  would 
like  to  make  before  going  to  another  com- 
mittee meeting.  Other  members  realizing 
your  obligation  would  withhold.  We  may 
have  written  questions. 

Before  you  leave.  Senator  Cooper  will  make 
a  statement. 

Senator  Morse.  I  will  be  happy  to  hear  the 
statement. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  beg  your  indulgence  be- 
cause I  must  go  to  a  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture where  we  are  voting  on  a  bill;  we  are 
trying  to  get  a  quorum.  Before  I  leave, 
though,  I  Just  want  to  say  all  of  us  were 
shocked  by  the  terrible  tragedy  of  the  floods 
in  Oregon,  California.  Washington,  and 
Idaho,  and  the  Western  States  last  year.  I 
will  agree  with  my  chairman  and  the  mem- 
bers of  this  subcommittee  that  I  think  we 
are  under  a  duty  to  act  quickly  and  to  assist 
these  States. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  you  that  I  think  you 
are  to  be  commended  for  your  usual  diligence 
and  promptness  in  Introducing  legislation 
last  year  after  this  tragic  flood.  We  also  re- 
member your  strong  flght  for  the  construc- 
tion of  dams  on  the  Willamette  River,  which 
at  least  had  some  effect  In  alleviating  this 
damage.  I  think  we  do  want  you  back  to 
explain  to  us  in  more  detail  your  position  on 
the  private  roads,  becaxise  as  you  have  stated 
there  is  no  legislation  which  envisaged  this 
awful  tragedy  and  disaster  and  there  are  In- 
equities Involved. 

I  hope  I  can  get  back  to  hear  some  of  the 
other  witnesses  but  I  did  want  to  say  this 
about  the  fine  work  of  our  colleague. 

Senator  Morse.  I  welcome  the  opportvinity 
to  come  back  and.  again,  thank  you  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  this  coxirtesy. 


Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you.  I  think  I 
may  say  for  Senators  Moss  and  Bath  we  art 
conscious  of  the  problem  you  have  this  morn- 
ing. We  all  feel  the  need  to  move  this  legij. 
lation  forward  and  we  believe  it  is  impera- 
tive to  do  so. 

Thank  you.  very  much. 

(Subsequently  the  following  communica- 
tion was  received  from  Senator  Morse:) 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  5.  1965. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Public  Roads, 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  April  1  when  I 
testified  on  S.  327.  I  told  you  I  would 
examine  carefully  the  reports  submitted  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  Interior,  and  Commerce 
with  respect  to  certain  sections  of  my  bill. 
I  studied  these  re]>orts  and  I  appreciated 
having  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  the  agen- 
cies, but  in  all  candor  I  should  Indicate  that 
I  cannot  agree  with  them  on  a  ntunber  of 
matters  of  primary  importance  to  the  flood- 
stricken  States  of  the  west  coast.  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  over  the  lack  of  any  real 
assistance  contained  in  the  administration's 
proposed  formula  to  allegedly  provide  relief 
to  timber  purchasers  holding  contracts  for 
road  construction  where  substantial  road 
damage  has  occurred  due  to  the  floods  and 
storms  of  last  winter.  The  formula  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  is  even  worse 
than  the  original  suggestions  I  mentioned  in 
my  testimony  of  April  1. 

The  position  I  take  is  that  we  should  have 
a  consistency,  a  uniformity  of  position,  on 
these  highway  and  road  rehabilitation  granti 
which  are  related  to  the  west  coast  flood  dis- 
aster. On  ABC  road  repairs  the  law  now 
permits  a  full  100-percent  grant  of  the  orig- 
inal Federal  share  of  the  cost  (63.45  percent 
in  Oregon)  of  the  road.  On  the  Interstate 
System  I  proposed  a  full  100-percent  repair 
grant  of  the  original  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  (92.25  percent  In  Oregon)  rather  than 
the  63.45  percent  which  is  now  authorized 
under  the  law.  On  forest  highways  I  propose 
a  full  100-percent  grant  on  repair  work 
equivalent  to  the  original  100-percent  Fed- 
eral contribution.  On  timber  purchaser 
roads  needed  for  long-term  public  forest 
management.  I  urge  reimbursement  to  pur- 
chasers equal  to  100  percent  of  the  original 
allowance  less  the  estimated  profit  and  risk 
allowance  factor  in  the  timber  appraisal. 

Section  B5.233  of  the  new  proposed  Forest 
Service  contract  includes  a  full  adjustment 
provision,  except  that  the  first  $1  per 
thousand  board  feet  up  to  a  limit  of  3  nail- 
lion  board  feet  per  contract  ($3,000)  will  be 
borne  by  the  timber  purchasers,  and  no  loss 
under  $1,000  will  be  adjusted.  This  $1,000 
concept  is  burdensome  on  small  business 
and  I  question  its  use.  For  the  subcommit- 
tee's information  I  quote  sections  B5.233  and 
B5.234  of  the  March  8.  1965,  draft  of  the 
proposed  Forest  Service  contract: 

"B5.223 — Cost  Adjustment  for  Physical 
Change. — If  prior  to  approval,  under  B5.24, 
a  major  physical  change,  such  as  slide,  wash- 
out, landslip,  or  fire,  not  due  to  negligence 
of  purchaser,  results  In  additional  work  by 
purchaser  with  an  estimated  cost  ( 1 )  of 
more  than  $1,000  for  sales  under  1  million 
board  feet,  or  (2)  of  more  than  $1  per  thou- 
sand board  feet  for  sales  of  1  to  3  million 
board  feet,  or  (3)  of  more  than  $3,000  for 
sales  over  3  million  board  feet,  the  estimated 
cost  of  construction  In  table  6  shall  be 
revised. 

"In  such  event,  construction  specifications 
and  drawings  may  be  revised  when  necessary 
to  meet  the  new  conditions  and  sucn  re- 
vised estimates  and  drawings  shall  be  cal- 
culated by  Forest  Service  using  unit  rates 
comp>arable  with  those  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion or  revision  of  table  6. 
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"B5.234 — Design  Change. — If  purchaser  and 
Forest  Service  agree  on  changes  of  a  sub- 
stantial nature  in  location  or  design  of  roads 
or  other  development  facilities  specified  in 
'.able  5.  estimated  costs  In  table  6  shall  be 
revised  to  the  estimated  cost  resulting  from 
such  location  or  design  change." 

I  can  understand  the  desirability  of  a  per- 
«ntage  deduction  from  a  portion  of  the 
damage  that  the  Government  will  not  ab- 
sorb. Although  a  15-percent  deduction  of 
•Jils  type  has  been  suggested  to  the  subcom- 
alttee  I  would  not  venture  to  offer  my  judg- 
ment on  such  a  technical  matter  as  to  the 
exact  percentage  that  would  be  appropriate. 
However,  I  feel  that  equity  and  common- 
sense  suggest  the  following  approach: 

For  those  roads  which  have  futvu-e  and  con- 
tinuing value  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  management  of  its  lands,  the  timber  pur- 
chaser road  contractor  should  receive  reim- 
bursement equal  to  the  damage  that  occured 
plus  the  cost,  without  a  profit,  for  the  ad- 
aitlonai  work  required  due  to  a  relocation 
Mde  necessary  by  the  flood. 

This  proposal  will  treat  large  and  small 
i'ms  alike,  large  and  small  damage  alike, 
aad  does  no  more  than  reconstitute  the  orig- 
inal allowance  without  profit  and  risk  while 
similarly  covering  situations  wherever  addi- 
tional work  Is  needed.  I  am  attaching  com- 
putations outlining  this  approach,  which  my 
oSce  has  worked  up  based  on  the  examples 
;urnished  on  pages  5,  6,  and  7  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  W.  D.  Hagenstein,  executive 
rtce  president  of  the  Industrial  Forestry  As- 
sociation of  Portland,  Oreg.  For  the  sake  of 
convenience  I  have  rounded  out  to  even 
numbers  the  figures  supplied  by  Mr.  Hagen- 
stein. I  have  used  the  15-percent  cost  and 
rtsk  figure,  but  I  offer  It  only  as  an  example. 

In  this  connection  I  submit  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subcommittee  a  draft  of 
language  which  amends  the  administration's 
proposal  on  this  topic  as  contained  In  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget's  letter  of  March  31, 
1965.  to  Chairman  McNamara  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  on  S.  327: 

"Notwithstanding  provisions  of  existing 
contracts,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
±e  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  separately,  may, 
Tith  funds  and  authorizations  available  to 
iim  for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  highways,  roads,  and  trails,  provide  for 
ie  restoration,  reconstruction,  and  comple- 
■.;on  of  highways,  roads,  or  trails,  and  for 
reimbursement  of  timber  sale  contractors  for 
iuch  work  performed  prior  to  the  effective 
tale  of  this  act,  on  lands  administered  by 
:he  Secretary  In  Oregon.  Washington,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Idaho,  if  the  highways,  roads,  or 
Hails  were  constructed  but  not  accepted  by 
the  Grovernment,  or  were  In  the  process  of 
instruction  under  the  terms  of  a  timber  sale 
:ontract,  and  if  the  highways,  roads,  or  trails 
'^ere  damaged  or  destroyed  by  the  floods  of 
December  1964,  January  and  February  1965. 
The  estimated  cost  of  restoration,  recon- 
struction, and  completion  of  the  damaged  or 
destroyed  portion,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, shall  be  borne  as  follows:  The  timber 
.Purchaser  shall  bear  (a)  the  estimated  cost 
3f  the  original  uncompleted  work,  as  deter- 
3ilned  by  the  Secretary,  on  the  portion  of  the 
iighway.  road,  or  trail  damaged  or  destroyed, 
iQd  (b)  an  amount  equal  to  the  first  15  per- 
-fnt  of  the  estimated  cost  Incurred  prior  to 
■he  floods  on  the  damaged  or  destroyed  por- 
-on  of  the  highway,  road  or  trail,  (prior  to 
ie  floods.)  The  Secretary  shall  bear  the 
Mlance  [next  $1,0001  of  the  estimated  cost 
'•'  restoration,  reconstruction,  and  comple- 
^""n.  f,  and  the  Secretary  shall  bear  50 
i^rcent  of  the  remaining  estimated  costs.] 
TqIs  section  shall  not  apply  where  the  estl- 
^ted  cost  of  restoration,  reconstruction,  or 
^mpletion  is  less  than  $500."  (Old  lan- 
TJage  bracketed.) 

With  reference  to  the  problem  of  coopera- 
^'e  roads  used  by  the  Government  and  prl- 
^te  timber  operators,  my  office  was  pleased 
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to  learn  from  the  Forest  Service,  after  I 
testified  on  April  1,  that  it  has  entered  into 
agreements  with  almost  all  road  cooperators 
who  suffered  damages.  These  agreements 
reflect  the  cost-sharing  proposals  set  forth 
in  my  testimony  of  April  1  where  I  pointed 
out  that,  in  my  opinion,  equity  would  be 
done  "if  the  Federal  contribution  were  held 
to  the  terms  of  the  original  agreement."  I 
am  also  advised  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment will  be  able  to  proceed  similarly.  This 
demonstrates,  in  my  opinion,  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  approach  I  suggested  on  the 
problem  of  damage  to  roads  Jointly  serving 
public  and  private  timber  under  agreements. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  again  to 
the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the  Public 
Roads  Subcommittee  my  deep  appreciation 
for  the  very  fair  and  courteous  hearing  which 
they  gave  me  on  April  1.  I  am  particularly 
grateful  for  the  chairman's  assurance  and 
those  of  his  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee 
that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  take  prompt 
action  on  the  subject  of  S.  327.  Oregon  and 
other  Western  States  have  suffered  tre- 
mendously due  to  the  floods  of  last  winter 
and  I  can  assure  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  that  whatever  action  they 
take  to  assist  the  flood-stricken  Western 
States  will  be  deeply  appreciated  by  the  peo- 
ple of  those  areas  and  those  who  represent 
them  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Wayne  Morse. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  assure  that  this  program  of  flood  re- 
pair gets  moving. 

I  have  two  questions  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island.  First,  am  I  to 
understand  that  the  reason  or  a  major 
reason  for  the  cut  of  $2  million  in  this 
bill  in  regard  to  this  matter  is  because 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  found 
the  failure  to  spend  these  funds  which 
had  already  been  obligated  for  flood  dis- 
aster? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  informed  that 
receipts  available  for  road  repairs  have 
increased  $2,300,000.  The  estimate  for 
the  work  was  $8,320,000,  which  I  assume 
includes  work  which  has  been  elaborated 
upon  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  That 
was  $8,320,000.  The  House  allowed  $6,- 
320,000  which  was  a  cut  of  $2  million. 
But  with  added  receipts  of  $2,300,000, 
which  is  added  revenue,  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  not  doing  this  work. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
My  second  question  is:  I  am  correct,  am 
I  not,  in  my  understanding  that  in  Jan- 
uary or  shortly  thereafter,  there  will  be 
another  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
before  Congress,  and  if  a  case  can  be 
made  for  funds,  there  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  case  then? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Just  as  surely  as  the 
sun  will  rise  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  colleagues  know 
that  I  am  not  given  to  flattery.  How- 
ever, I  want  to  tell  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  I  think  he  handled 
this  bill  in  a  magnificent  fashion,  and  I 
thank  him  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
handled  it. 

If  I  were  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, although  I  would  like  to  have 
funds  for  my  State,  I  would  vote  as  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
votes. 

I  never  asked  for  funds  when  we  did 
not  have  a  case  for  funds.  A  case  can- 
not be  made  for  funds  when  there  is  a 
jackpot  of  unexpended  funds  which  the 


Department  of  Interior  has  to  carry  out 
its  obligations. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
to  the  committee  report,  under  the  head- 
ing of  Urban  Renewal  Administration  on 
page  12.  I  commend  the  Senator  and 
his  associates  for  recommending  that 
there  be  stricken  the  proviso  limiting  to 
$1.5  million  the  amount  available  for 
rehabilitation  grants,  and  limiting  to  $75 
million  the  amount  available  for  code 
enforcement  grants. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  15  Sena- 
tors appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
with  a  statement,  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  present  on  their  behalf,  requesting 
the  committee  to  strike  tiiis  language  in 
the  appropriation  bill. 

I  strongly  comn^end  the  committee  for 
taking  this  action  and  I  urge  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  to  stand  firm  when 
the  matter  is  brought  to  conference. 

I  call  attention  to  page  12,  Urban 
Planning  Grants,  and  point  out  that  the 
committee  has,  to  some  extent,  complied 
with  the  request  of  the  15  Senators  who 
presented  the  statement  by  increasing 
by  $3,675,000,  the  amount  of  grants  pro- 
vided for  in  the  House  bill. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  Senate 
committee  felt  unable  to  provide  the  en- 
tire amoimt  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. However,  the  action  which  was 
taken  is  a  definite  improvement,  and  I 
hope  that  the  conferees  will  stand  firm. 

As  to  the  next  subhead,  "Open  Space 
Land  Grants,"  I  am  happy,  indeed,  to  see, 
possibly  in  part  because  of  the  action 
taken  by  15  Senators,  that  the  Senate 
committee  has  increased  to  $36  million 
the  $26,975,000  appropriation  provided 
in  the  House  bill.  There  is  no  program 
which  is  in  more  active  administration 
in  the  whole  housing  field  today  than  the 
open  space  land-grant  program.  It  is 
important  for  the  future  health  and  well 
being  of  the  residents  of  our  cities. 
Again,  I  regret  that  the  entire  amount 
requested  could  not  be  provided.  I  hope, 
though,  that  the  Senate  will  stand  firm 
in  conference. 

Finally,  in  connection  with  the  grants 
for  neighborhood  facilities,  on  page  13, 
I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, possibly  influenced  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  statement  of  the  15  Senators, 
has  increased  the  House  allowance  from 
$9  million  to  $15  million.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  these  neighborhood  facilities 
are  one  of  the  most  civilizing  influences 
in  the  whole  urban  development  pro- 
gram. These  provisions  of  the  law  en- 
able day  care  centers,  health  centers,  and 
other  neighborhood  facilities  to  be  built 
with  Federal  assistance.  Such  facilities 
do  much  to  upgrade  the  whole  level  of 
living  in  urban  communities. 

Again,  I  thank  the  Senator  for  what 
he  did  for  all  of  us.  We  urged  an  in- 
crease in  appropriations,  and  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  will  stand  firm  in  conference.  We 
hope  further  that  when  the  regular  ap- 
propriation bill  comes  before  the  Senate 
next  year,  it  will  contain  more  adequate 
funding  for  these  facilities. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senai^r .  from    Pennsylvania    that    we 
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would  have  liked  to  do  more,  but,  after 
all,  this  Is  a  supplemental  bill.  We  are 
hearing  testimony  on  a  budget  item  even 
this  month.  We  felt  that  if  we  could 
make  an  adequate  argument  to  the 
House,  we  could  come  from  conference 
with  a  fairly  good  sum  for  these  pro- 
grams, particularly  the  neighborhood 
service  programs. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  only  thing  that 
concerns  me  about  the  position  the  com- 
mittee took,  having  had  some  experience 
on  conference  committees  myself,  is  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  split  the  differ- 
ence. I  had  hoped  the  Senate  would 
start  with  a  little  higher  figure. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  are  like  law- 
yers who  sue  for  $10,000  and  settle  for 
$5,000.  We  did  the  best  we  could.  We 
ought  to  realize  that  this  is  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  and  that  these 
are  interim  amoimts.  We  had  to  be  as 
cautious  as  we  could.  I  do  not  believe 
the  programs  will  be  handicapped. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  wish  to  criticize 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  Quite 
the  contrary.  I  thank  him  for  the  as- 
sistance he  gave  these  programs.  But 
in  my  opinion,  the  administration  made 
an  excellent  case  for  appropriating  the 
entire  amount  requested. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
tke  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  for 
the  purpose  of  answering  questions  on 
the  appropriation  for  the  civil  supersonic 
aircraft  development,  which  is  discussed 
on  page  9  of  the  report? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magntjson]  handled 
that  item. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand, 
the  committee  appropriated  $140  million, 
which  is  the  biggest  appropriation  by 
far,  to  date,  for  the  civil  supersonic 
transport.  This  plane  would  be  used 
by  private  industry.  Estimates  are  that 
such  a  plane  will  be  highly  profitable.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  spend  close  to  a  billion  dollars 
for  its  development.  I  merely  wish  to 
make  a  record  on  the  recovery  of  this 
Federal  money  at  this  point,  since  so 
much  is  being  appropriated. 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  will  come  forward 
with  a  program  by  next  January,  or 
whenever  the  next  appropriation  is 
made,  showing,  first,  whether  the  Federal 
Government  expects  to  recover  the 
amount  involved;  and,  if  possible,  show- 
ing whether  or  not  the  FAA  will  have 
a  specific  plan  to  have  this  amount  re- 
paid, and  just  what  this  plan  might 
involve. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  posed  the  same  question  in 
committee.  We  asked  the  Administrator 
what  his  plans  were.  The  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  [Mr. 
MoNRONEYl  held  long  hearings  on  the 
subject.  The  history  is  that  the  late 
President  Kennedy  made  a  speech  in 
Colorado  Springs  a  few  years  ago,  in 
which  he  announced  that  the  Govern- 
ment, for  good  and  sufficient  reasons, 
should  go  into  the  supersonic  field.  For 
some  reason,  he  said  that  75  percent  of 
the  cost  of  this  huge  program  ought 
to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Government, 
and  25  percent  by  the  manufacturers. 
The  manufacturers  got  out  their  sharp 


pencils  and  decided  that  this  might  be 
a  project  that  they  could  not  handle; 
that  it  would  be  a  program,  if  we  went 
ahead  with  it,  that  might  involve 
greater  participation  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  beginning,  and  that  then 
the  manufacturers  would  pay  back  the 
amount  advanced.  In  that  way,  they 
might  even  get  more. 

Lengthy  hearings  were  held,  and  the 
manufacturers  stated  distinctly  that 
this  was  not  the  right  formula,  or  covild 
not  be.  Some  said  it  should  be  90-10; 
some  said  the  Goveriunent  should  ad- 
vance the  whole  amount;  some  said  the 
proportion  ought  to  be  85-15.  Finally, 
we  concluded  with  the  idea  that  an  ob- 
jective group  should  look  into  the 
situation. 

President  Johnson  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara,  Mr.  Eugene 
Black,  and  one  other  person  as  a  com- 
mittee. I  forget  at  the  moment  who 
the  third  member  is.  They  have  been 
studying  the  ability  of  private  manufac- 
turers to  absorb  the  cost  of  this  great 
new  development,  as  is  done  in  the  case 
of  defense  and  space  contracts,  and 
many  other  contracts. 

Mr.  McKee  says  he  expects  the  Com- 
mittee to  submit  a  report,  which  he  will 
then  submit  to  our  committee  in,  he  said. 
January,  when  we  meet  again.  He  hopef; 
that  the  President's  Committee  will  sub- 
mit or  suggest  a  formula. 

The  only  difference  between  the  two 
ideas  is,  first,  whether  the  purchasers 
of  the  plane,  which  would  be  the  com- 
mercial airlines,  would  be  required  to 
repay  the  Government  the  purchase 
price.  In  other  words,  if  the  plane  costs 
$32  million,  should  $5  million  be  added 
to  the  cost  of  each  plane  as  the  amount 
to  be  repaid?  Or  should  the  Govern- 
ment make  it  easier  for  the  commercial 
operators  to  buy  the  plane  which  they 
will  have  to  finance?  This  question  is 
not  easy  to  settle  in  terms  of  a  cost  of 
this  magnitude.  Or  should  the  cost  be 
made  a  sort  of  revenue  obligation,  with 
the  top  5  percent  of  the  gross  revenue 
to  be  taken  from  every  plane? 

These  are  questions  that  are  being 
discussed.  We  all  agree  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  repaid  in  this  par- 
ticular case;  there  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  the  fur- 
ther question  as  to  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  paid  back  in  full  or 
be  paid  back  in  full  with  Interest,  which 
might  make  a  difference  of  $500 
or  $600  million  with  such  a  huge  amount 
of  money  involved  over  a  substantial 
period. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  question 
would  be  given  serious  consideration, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  royalty 
revenue  feature.  This  is  information 
which  we  expect  to  get  from  the  Admin- 
istrator, General  McKee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  was  also  my 
understanding  that  a  report  would  be 
made  to  Congress  before  an  additional 
appropriation  was  made. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  General  McKee 
said — I  think  I  can  quote  him  al- 
most exactly — "I  am  sure  you  fellows 
will  practically  throw  me  out  the  window 
if  I  do  not  come  in  with  a  program." 
I  not  only  expect  this,  but  I  also  be- 


lieve the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  right 
in  asking  for  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
estimate  that  this  item  would  Involve 
billions  of  dollars.  Has  a  decision  been 
made  as  to  whether  we  should  have  a 
mach  2-plus  or  a  mach  3-minus  air- 
plane? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  decision  has 
not  been  actually  made.  I  presume  that 
these  people  have  some  idea.  The  rea- 
son for  the  inclusion  of  the  $140  million 
for  the  12 -month  period  of  research  is 
to  determine  some  of  these  things. 

I  understand  that  these  people  are  not 
so  much  concerned  about  the  airframe 
of  the  plane,  or  the  prototype,  as  they 
are  about  some  trouble  with  the  power- 
plant.  When  we  talk  about  mach  3  and 
mach  2,  we  are  talking  about  different 
heat  and  temperature  ranges.  The  prob- 
lem with  the  powerplant  is  that  we  know 
what  we  can  do  in  certain  areas  of  tem- 
peratures, but  a  new  field  is  Involved  in 
certain  other  areas.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  inclusion  of  this  amount. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
say  to  my  able  friend  that  the  question 
of  temperature  with  respect  to  the  frame 
itself  would  also  be  involved  in  mach 
3  as  against  mach  2.  We  would  have 
to  give  up  our  aluminimi  alloys  and  go 
to  steel  and  titanium. 

I  raised  the  question  because  I  believe 
the  competition  from  abroad — which  has 
been  a  great  incentive — is  working  on  a 
mach  2  plus  airplane.  If  we  stick  to 
the  mach  3  airplane,  we  will  have  a 
great  number  of  theoretical  engineering 
problems  as  well  as  applied  engineering 
problems  to  solve.  We  would  have  to 
put  additional  billions  of  dollars  into 
research  and  development. 

This  money  would  have  to  come  out  of 
the  taxpayers'  pockets.  I  hope  that  a 
decision  will  be  made  on  this  as  soon 
as  possible.  If  we  do  come  to  a  mach  3 
airplane,  it  will  be  many  years  before  we 
shall  have  as  good  an  airplane  as  our 
mach  2  airplane. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  If  we  go  Into  the  supersonic 
field,  a  part  of  the  reason  would  be  that 
America  has  had  this  great  prestige  in 
air  power.  That  is  what  this  bill  pres- 
ently plans.  The  British  and  the 
French  are  now  committed  to  a  certain 
type  of  plane  which  might  be  very  eco- 
nomical. 

We  now  have  99  firm  orders.  The  con- 
servative break-even  point  on  a  super- 
sonic plane  is  220  planes. 

General  McKee  testified  that  if  this 
works  the  Vv-ay  he  believes  it  will  there  is 
a  strong  possibility  of  tyie  sale  of  400 
supersonic  airplanes.  When  one  con- 
siders that  when  we  first  started  the  707 
jets  and  the  other  jets,  we  started  con- 
sidering the  project  on  those  terms. 
Now  everybody  orders  those  planes. 
However.  American  superiority  in  the  air 
is  at  stake. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  will  agree  that 
if  we  are  to  build  a  plane,  we  should 
build  the  best  plane  that  we  are  able  to 
build,  even  though  it  would  cost  more. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  chairman  Is  very  modest  concern- 
ing  his   knowledge    in    this   field.    He 
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knows  a  great  deal  about  the  subject. 
However,  the  Senator  speaks  about  hav- 
ing a  break-even  point  on  the  sale  of 
220  planes.  That  would  depend  upon 
bow  much  research  and  development 
was  had. 

Many  people,  whose  opmion  I  respect, 
are  apprehensive  about  the  fact  that 
we  are  going  in  for  a  mach  3  airplane, 
because  of  the  tremendous  expense  and 
delay  involved  in  production.  That  is 
the  reason  I  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  it  will  work  out.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  will.  I  get  my  information 
from  listening  to  those  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  field.  They  believe  that 
there  will  be  a  spin-off  of  these  planes 
m  the  new  field.  There  is  already  a  spin- 
oft. 

We  hope  that  the  formula  will  accom- 
plish this  and  that  we  can  keep  Ameri- 
can air  superiority. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, in  paying  tribute  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  his  asso- 
ciates for  the  magnificent  work  which 
they  have  done  on  this  bill,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, for  the  items  in  dispute  this  af- 
ternoon, and  also  urban  renewal,  urban 
planning,     open-space,     rehabilitation, 
grants  for  neighborhood  facilities,  and 
others. 

I  believe  that  they  showed  a  rare  un- 
derstanding of  the  issues  involved  and 
an  appreciation  of  the  problems  of  sub- 
sidies. Considering  all  the  difficulties 
which  they  faced  in  the  committee  and 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  I  want  to 
thank  them  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart. 

I  know  that  they  are  well  aware  of  the 
Biblical  adage  that  one  should  not  be 
weary  of  well-doing. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

It  is  regrettable  that  these  things  are 
not  said  before  an  election.  I  regret  that 
this  could  not  have  been  said  before  my 
Iflst  plpctlon 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

FtJNDINC  OF  H.E.  9567 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  other  Item  on  which  it  Is  important  to 
make  legislative  history. 

As  Senators  are  aware,  the  House  of 
Representatives  this  afternoon  has 
passed  the  conference  report  on  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  H.R.  9567  by  a  vote 
of  312  to  63.  In  a  few  moments,  I  shall 
give  the  Senate  an  opportimity  to  agree 
to  it  unanimously. 

I  note  that  funds  have  been  provided 
In  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
to  cover  on  a  minimal  basis  only  pro- 
grams we  are  authorizing  in  H.R.  9567. 
First,  Mr.  President,  I  am  grieved  to  see 
that  the  administration  did  not  see  fit  to 
fund  the  Higher  Education  Act  in  the 
amount  at  this  time  which  I  would  have 
wished  to  see.  Two  hundred  seventy- 
four  million  dollars,  given  the  scope, 
breadth  and  cost  of  the  various  titles  in 
the  higher  education  bill,  is  to  say  the 
least  very  modest. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  time 
pressures  were  such  that  the  Appropria- 


tions Committee  was  unable  to  consider 
for  more  than  a  short  half  hour  prior  to 
mark-up  session  the  justifications  for 
these  new  programs  as  brought  out  on 
page  25  of  our  report.  I  am  particularly 
disturbed,  however,  that  despite  these  ad- 
verse circumstances  it  would  appear  that 
no  money  is  being  provided  in  this  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  to  fund 
title  II  of  the  higher  education  bill,  the 
library  title. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  our  entire 
educational  system  is  to  do  something  as 
of  yesterday,  rather  than  now,  with  re- 
gard to  the  library  funds. 

It  would  be  my  earnest  hope  that  even 
at  this  late  date  a  way  could  be  found  to 
insert  at  least  a  token  amount  to  permit 
this  program  to  get  underway  without 
delay.  I  plead  with  my  good  friend  who 
is  managing  this  part  of  the  bill  on  the 
floor  to  indicate  a  procedure  whereby  we 
can  avert  what  is  at  the  very  least  a  3- 
month  period  before  a  start  can  be  made 
on  getting  college  and  medical  library 
programs  initiated.    Is  there  not  a  par- 


liamentary way  open  to  us  to  place  a  $10 
or  $15  million  item  for  each  purpose  in 
this  bill,  together  with  a  slight  increase 
in  the  administrative  cost  items  which 
are  servicing  both  types  of  library  pro- 
grams? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  a  table  setting  forth  the 
authorization  under  each  title  of  H.R. 
9567,  together  with  the  text  of  the  letter 
dated  October  16, 1965,  from  the  Director 
of  the  Budget,  In  which  he  sets  forth  the 
budget  requests  to  cover  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  and  the  material  appearing 
on  pages  24  and  25  of  report  No.  912, 
dealing  with  this  subject.  And  materials 
from  pages  13-24  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee report  No.  673  detailing  the  library 
needs  which  led  to  our  conference  au- 
thorization of  $70  million  for  title  n  of 
H.R.  9567. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Authorizations  under  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966 


Title  I - - 

Title  II: 

Part  A  Oihrary  resources) 

Part  B  (training) 

Part  C  (Library  of  Congress) 

Title  III.— - - 

Title  IV: 

Part  A  (grants) --- 

Part  B: 

Advances - 

Interest  subsidy 

Part  C  (work-study) — — 

Part  D  (NDEA  titles  III  and  XI). 
Title  V: 


Fiscal  year 
1966 


Part  A  (Teacher  Corps). 
Part  C  (teacher  fellowships) 


$25, 000. 000 

60,000,000 

15,000,000 

5,000.000 

55,000,000 

70, 000, 000 

17,600,000 

42,000,000 

129,000,000 

27, 250. 000 

36,100,000 
40, 000,  IXK) 


Fiscal  year 
1967 


Fiscal  year 
1968 


$50,000,000         $50,000,000 


rrnrvr       ^•*"^"'^'  .^^^^.^t^, - - ^  ^^  ^^ 
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Title  VII. 


Total. 


290,000.000 


•" 


5,350.000 


50,000,000 

15, 000, 000 

6,315,000 

0 

140,000,000 


42,000,000 

166,000,000 

27, 250, 000 

64,715.000 

160.000.000 

66,000,000 

0 


50,000,000 

16,000,006 

7,770.000 

0 

210,000,000 


42,000,000 

200,000.000 

27.250.000 


275,000,000 

76^,000 

0 


786,280,000        953.020.000 


Note.— Total  3-ycar  authorizations  in  bill.  $2,584,650,000 
Proposed  StJiTLKMXNTAL  Appeopeiations 
ExECTJTivs  Office  of  the  President, 

BUREAtr   OF   THE    BUDGET, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  16.  1965. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith 
for  yotir  consideration  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1966 
In  the  amotmt  of  $277,600,000  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, as  follows: 
"department  of  health,  education,  and 

WELFARE 

"Offlce  of  Education 
"Higher  Educational  Activities 
"For  grants,  contracts,  pa3mients,  and  ad- 
vances vmder  titles  I,  ItTin,  IV  (except 
payments  xinder  parts  C  and  D),  V  and  VI 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  196B,  and 
for  grants  vmder  part  C  of  title  I  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
$274,000,000,  of  which  $15,000,000  shall  be 
for  grants  and  contracts  for  college  and  uni- 
versity extension  education  under  title  I  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  $2,500,000 
shall  be  for  transfer  to  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress for  the  cataloging  of  library  materials 
under  part  C  of  title  n  of  that  Act,  $70,- 
000,000  shall  be  for  programs  under  part  A 
of  title  IV  of  that  Act.  $15,000,000  shall 
be  for  the  purposes  of  title  VI  of  the 
of  title  rv  of  that  Act,  $15,000,000  shall  be 
for  grants  for  the  pvirpoees  of  title  VI  of  the 
Act.  and  $69,000,000  shall  be  for  grants  for 


college  work-study  programs  under  part  C 
of  tlUo  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964:  Provided,  That  this  paragraph  shall 
be  effective  only  upon  enactment  Into  law 
of  HJR.  9567,"  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  or 
similar  legislation." 

This  proposed  appropriation  will  provide 
for  Initiation  of  new  programs  that  will  be 
authorized  In  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  currently  pending  before  the  Congress, 
Including  scholarship,  work-study  and  loan 
Insurance  financial  aid  for  coUege  students; 
support  of  college  library  acquisitions,  train- 
ing of  librarians,  and  library  research;  grants 
for  urban  extension  services,  educational 
eqtilpment,  and  related  pxirposes,  and 
strengthening  of  certain  colleges;  graduate 
education  for  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers  and  development  of  a  National 
Teacher  Corps. 

"SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Salaries 
and  expenses',  $3,600,000:  Provided,  That 
this  paragraph  shall  be  effective  only  upon 
enactment  into  law  of  H.R.  9567,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  or  similar  legislation." 

This  proposed  supplemental  appropriation 
win  provide  for  administrative  expenses  of 
activities  that  will  be  authorized  In  the  pend- 
ing Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  It  also 
provides  for  an  expansion  of  the  loan  service 
of  captioned  films  and  related  special  activi- 
ties for  education  of  the  deaf,  as  authorized 
by  S.  2232,  passed  by  the  Congress  and  await- 
ing Presidential  approval. 
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Excluding  supplementals  and  budget 
amendments  to  finance  our  efforts  In  Viet- 
nam, the  amounts  requested  herein  when 
added  to  the  amounts  previoxisly  requested 
will  not  increase  the  total  new  obllgatlonal 
authority  proposed  in  the  1966  budget. 

I  recommend  that  the  foregoing  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Charles  L.  Schultze, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  budget. 

TITLE      n COLLEGE      LIBRARY      ASSISTANCE      AND 

LIBRARY    TRAINING    AND    RESEARCH 

Part  A — College  library  resources 
The  Need 
The  Importance  of  libraries  In  our  society 
has  been  appropriately  stated  by  Prof.  Gil- 
bert Highet  <yho  yrites  that  "every  library 
is  an  assertion  of  man's  durable  trust  in  in- 
telligence as  a  protection  against  irratlonal- 
Ism,  force,  time,  and  death."    Yet  the  quality 
of  our  college  and  university  libraries  has 
been  progressively  deteriorating.     Adequate 
funds  simply  are  not  available  to  meet  the 
new  demands  placed  on  our  libraries. 
As  one  witness  stated  (p.  596) : 
"In  the  past  and  in  keeping  with  ciu-ricular 
demands,    librarians   have   concentrated    on 
accessions   devoted    principally    to   Western 
civilization;    now,   however,   they   are    faced 
with  a  dual  task  of  continuing  these  and  of 
either  inaugurating  and/or  increasing  their 
holdings  in  Latin  American,  Asian,  and  Afri- 
can areas  as  related  programs  of  study  are 
developed.      Primary  and   secondary  source 
materials  in  huge  quantities — indeed  whole 
libraries — have  to  be  acquired.    This  is  not  a 
matter  of  reading  materials  alone  but  also  of 
trained,  competent  personnel  to  handle  the 
foreign  languages  concerned.     As  the  need 
for  greater  international  understanding  and 
cooperation  grows,  even  greater  impetus  will 
be  given  to  the  establishment  of  educational 
programs,  institutes,  and  centers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  this  new  trend.     The  effec- 
tive implementation  of  such  programs  will 
depend  a  great  deal  for  their  success  on  the 
quality  of  libraries  and  their  staffs. 

"Another  salutary  of  the  current  educa- 
tional scene  is  the  manifest  and  growing 
interest  in  fine  arts.  Painting,  sculpture, 
music,  and  the  ballet  are  all  enjoying  un- 
precedented popularity.  This  not-to-be- 
dlscouraged  feature  of  our  day  leads  to  an 
Increased  demand  for  expensive  art  books, 
records,  and  magnetic  tapes  on  the'-part  of 
students  and  faculty,  and  has  placed  an 
added  financial  burden  on  library  budgets. 
These  media  require  specialized  equipment 
which  is  an  added  financial  burden.  We 
need  not  advert  to  the  impact  of  automation 
and  the  ensuing  leisure  time  problem,  both 
of  which  will  influence  educators  to  consider 
the  enhancement  of  fine  arts  programs. 


"Concomitant  with  these  educational 
trends  is  the  role  of  the  United  States  in 
world  leadership.  The  course  of  history  has 
placed  us  at  the  forefront  of  Western  civili- 
zation whose  survival  is  at  stake  in  the 
existing  political  confrontation.  It  has  be- 
come our  destiny  as  it  has  been  in  the  past 
for  Spain.  Prance,  and  England,  to  assume 
the  task  of  giving  leadership  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world  not  only  to  safeguard  our  own 
national  security  and  to  preserve  the  heritage 
of  Western  civilization,  but  also  to  lead  the 
world,  prudently  along  the  path  of  future 
history.  In  this  context  higher  education 
becomes  a  precious  national  resource  essen- 
tial to  the  achievement  of  great  national 
goals,  so  that  wise  and  competent  leaders 
are  clearly  necessary.  The  development  of 
such  leaders  is  directly  related  to  the  quality 
of  higher  education,  which  in  turn  Is  con- 
tingent upon  the  facilities  and  the  quality 
of  our  libraries." 

Although  the  Nation  contains  some  of  the 
finest  university  libraries,  the  nxmiber  of  in- 
adequate college  and  university  libraries  is 
overwhelming.     Fifty  percent  of  our  4-year 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  82  per- 
cent of  our  2-year  institutions  fall  below  ac- 
cepted  minimum  standards   in   the  number 
of  volumes  in  their  libraries.     Current  na- 
tional  statistics   indicate    a   decline   In   the 
number    of    college    and    university    library 
books    per    .student,    resulting    from    enroll- 
ments that  are  increasing  faster  than  per- 
student   expenditures  for   books.     Statistics 
presented  to  the  committee  indicated  that 
well  over  $200  million  Is  needed  merely  to 
stock   the  shelves   of   our   universities   with 
the  books  necessary  for  the  present  student 
and  faculty  population — this  is  not  taking 
Into  account  the  fact  that  college  and  uni- 
versity   enrollments    are    expected    to    In- 
crease  from   today's   4.8  to   6.9   million   by 
1970.     If  an  institution  of  higher  learning 
desires  to  have  an  up-to-date  library   col- 
lection, evidence  shows  that  the  Institution 
should  reserve  5  percent  of  Its  total  annual 
operating    expenditures    for    this    purpKJse. 
However,  the  average  national  expenditure  Is 
only  3.5  percent  and  a  number  of  Institu- 
tions spend  less  than  1.5  percent. 

There  are  two  basic  factors  that  account 
for  the  decline,  rather  than  the  Improve- 
ment, in  the  adequacy  of  cur  institution's 
libraries.  The  surging  growth  in  enrollment 
creates  a  situation  in  which  the  institutions 
are  unable  to  meet,  unaided,  the  Increasing 
demand  for  study  and  research  materials. 
Student  enrollment  Is  increasing  at  a  phe- 
nomenal rate,  the  numbers  of  facvUty  are 
necessarily  Increasing  to  accommodate  the 
increased  student  population,  and  new  in- 
stitutions are  being  established.  All  of 
these  developments,  in  turn,  increase  the 
need  for  greater  library  resources. 

The  second  basic  factor  can  be  attri- 
buted to  the  "knowledge  explosion"  and  the 
resulting     floodtlde     of     new     publications. 


The  number  of  book  titles  published  in  the 
United  States  rose  from  10.000  in  1930  to 
15,000  in  1960;  and  to  nearly  28,500  in  1964. 
Throughout  the  world  about  one -quarter 
million  books  were  published  in  1962  and 
more  than  100,000  journals  are  now  released 
annually.  Chart  A  (not  in  Record)  Illus- 
trates   the    publication    explosion. 

Further,  the  cost  of  all  library  materials 
has  considerably  Increased.  The  average 
book  costs  are  now  31  percent  more  than 
m  1957-59  and  the  average  periodical  sub- 
scription increased  by  35  percent.  Chart  B 
(not  in  Record)  presents  this  situation 
graphically.  To  acquire  the  same  materials, 
the  average  college  or  university  library,  serv- 
icing now  more  students,  faculty,  and  re- 
searchers, has  to  spend  one-third  more  than 
5  years  ago.  In  addition,  these  libraries 
should  have  purchased  more  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  publications  and  knowledge  e.xplo- 
slons,  the  curriculum  expansion  and  the 
growing  emphasis  on  independent  study  pro- 
grams. 

There  are  still  other  factors  contributing 
to  the  pressures  on  our  institutions'  libraries. 
New  departments  are  being  established  and 
new  subject  areas  are  Increasing.  There  has 
been  a  phenomenal  growth  in  research,  par- 
ticularly contract  research  in  science  and 
technology,  in  universities.  Much  of  this  re- 
search has  been  encouraged  and  supported 
by  the  Federal  Government.  All  these  fac- 
tors have  multiplied  the  demands  for 
library  service  and  for  adequate  collections 
of  books  and  other  library  materials. 

The  Congress  has  wisely  made  an  invest- 
ment in  graduate  education  through  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  and  the  many 
fellowship  and  traiueeship  programs  of  the 
various  Federal  agencies.  As  a  result,  the 
number  of  doctoral  degrees  is  doubling  every 
10  years.  Yet  at  least  15  universities  which 
offer  a  Ph.  D.  degree  have  libraries  with 
fewer  than  150,000  volumes,  barely  enough 
for  a  small  liberal  arts  college.  This  inade- 
quacy is  further  compounded  by  the  6  mil- 
lion professionals  whose  careers  depend  upon 
the  availability  of  superior  library  re- 
sources. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  be  of  sub- 
stantial educational  significance  to  our  pres- 
ent 5  million  college  students  and  their  350,- 
000  teachers.  The  materials  placed  in  these 
libraries  will  serve  present  and  future  classes. 
They  will  be  of  particular  significance  to  the 
2-year  Junior  and  community  colleges  and 
predominantly  Negro  institutions  where  80 
percent  of  the  4-year  institutions  and  all  2- 
year  Institutions  are  below  standard.  The 
proposed  legislation  will  substantially  help 
to  close  this  national  educational  gap  exist- 
ing in  our  libraries. 

A  recently  published  State  by  State 
tabulation  of  academic  library  needs  in  both 
4-year  and  2-year  Institutions  are  shown 
in  tables  1  through  4.  Key  national  summary 
data  are  presented  In  tables  5  through  7. 


Table  I.— Library  needs  in  volumes  and  cost  of  4-year  institutions  of  higher  education  with  libraries  of  under  300,000  volumes ' 

[Aggregate  United  States,  1962-63) 


Number  of  libraries 


State 


(1) 


Total 

number  of 

libraries 


(2) 


Alabama 

Alaska - 

Arizona - 

Arkans-.is - 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia .-- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


19 

2 

3 

19 

W 

M 

19 

1 

11 


Number 

not  meeting 

volume 

standard 


(3) 


Volumes  in  libraries  not 
meeting  standard 


16 

2 

3 

15 

72 

11 

17 

1 

8 


Total 

number  of 

volumes 


f4) 


896.902 
111,476 
119.851 
651,870 
3. 946, 184 
766, 616 
714.092 
42.900 
322.879 


Number 

of  volumes 

required  to 

meet  standard 


(5) 


Retrospective  deficiency 


Number 

of  volumes 

(difTerence 

between  cols. 

(4)  and  (5)) 

(6) 


1.310,000 

190.000 

310.000 

1,360.000 

7, 280, 000 

1.300,000 

1,900.000 

50.000 

650.000 


413.098 

78. 524 

190, 149 

708. 130 

3,333.816 

533,384 

1,185,908 

7,100 

327, 121 


Dollars  at  $9 
per  volume 
deficiency  ' 


(7) 


$3,717,882 

706. 716 

1.711.341 

6. 373, 170 

30,004,344 

4. 800. 456 

10,673,172 

63,900 

2, 944, 089 


Dollars  at  «.a) 
per  volume 
deficiency 


(S) 

$2,148,110 
408.325 
988. '5 

3.682.-^* 
i:.335.»« 
2.773,59: 
6,166.72 
36,W 
l,701,l» 
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T^BLE  1. — Library  needs  in  volumes  and  cost  of  4-year  institutions  of  higher  education  with  libraries  of  under  300,000  volumes  ' — Continued 

[Aggregate  United  States,  1962-63] 


Njimber  of  libraries 

Volumes  in  libraries  not 
meeting  standard 

Retrospective  deficiency  ' 

State 
(1) 

Total 

number  of 

libraries 

(2) 

Number 

not  meeting 

volume 

standard 

(3) 

Total 

number  of 

volumes 

(4) 

Number 

of  volumes 

required  to 

meet  standard 

(5) 

Number 

of  volumes 

(difference 

between  cols. 

(4)  and  (0)) 

(6) 

Dollars  at  $9 
per  volume 
deficiency  2 

(7) 

Dollars  at  $5.20 
per  volume 
deficiency 

(8) 

Flnrida                 -. -.- 

14 

2S 

2 

4 

74 

36 

28 

24 

25 

18 

16 

27 

61 

41 

SO 

16 

44 

9 

16 

2 

8 

26 

7 

122 

37 

0 

66 

18 

18 

106 

9 

24 

13 

SS 

60 

4 

IS 

88 

16 

16 

84 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

14 
10 

2 

4 
68 
27 
23 
21 
21 
14 
12 
18 
47 
86 
21 
16 
87 

8 
13 

1 

8 
21 

7 
SO 
81 

0 
44 
16 
16 

1 

M 
U 
81 
44 

4 
11 
20 
14 
IS 

as 

0 
8 
0 
0 
3 

806,981 

1, 060, 033 

42, 239 

452,057 
2,887,999 
1, 602, 159 
1, 243, 974 
1, 257, 031 
1,075,934 
1, 058, 608 

201, 501 

632,236 

1. 699. 653 
1, 894, 410 
1, 014, 073 

904,167 

1,661,517 
405, 643 
679,097 
189,288 
230, 216 

1,119,353 
489,091 

4,745,903 

1,902,160 
665, 517 

2,661,407 
985,017 
666,198 

3,828,597 
438,875 
859,656 
519,960 

1,503,177 

3. 082. 654 
120,852 
303,826 

1,113,480 

1, 041, 737 

684,016 

1,186,949 

0 

273,736 

0 

0 

146, 148 

1,440,000 
1,600,000 

120,000 

620,000 
5.010,000 
2, 540, 000 
1,910,000 
1,870,000 
2,010,000 
2, 080, 000 

630,000 
1,400,000 
4,120,000 
3,790,000 
1,980,000 
1,600,000 
2,900,000 

710,000 
1, 140, 000 

250,000 

480,000 
2,860,000 

720,000 
9,180,000 
2,880,000 

960,000 
4,440,000 
1,820,000 
1, 210, 000 
7,290,000 

990,000 
1,430,000 

870,000 
2,790,000 
5,160,000 

350,000 

600,000 
1,900,000 
1,660,000 
1,360,000 
2,450,000 
0 

340,000 
0 
0 

460,000 

633,019 

539,967 

77,761 

167, 943 

2,122,001 
937.841 
666,026 
612,969 
934,066 

1,021,392 
428,499 
767,764 

2,420,347 

1, 895, 590 
965,927 
695,833 

1,238,483 

304,357 

460,903 

60,712 

249, 784 

1,740,647 
230,909 

4,434,097 
977,840 
294,483 

1, 778, 593 
834,983 
643,802 

3,461,403 
651,125 
570, 344 
350,040 

1.286,823 

2,077,346 
229,148 
296,174 
786,520 
618,263 
675,984 

1,263,051 

0 

66,264 

0 

0 

313,852 

$5,697,171 

4, 859, 703 

699,849 

1,511,487 

19,098,009 
8,440,569 
5,994,234 
5,516,721 
8,406,594 
9, 192, 528 
3, 856, 491 
6, 909, 876 

21,783,123 

17, 060, 310 
8, 693, 343 
6,262,497 

U,  146, 347 

2,739,213 

4, 148, 127 

546,408 

2, 248, 056 

15,66.5,823 
2,078,181 

39,906,873 
8, 800, 560 
2,650,347 

16,007,337 
7, 514, 847 
4,894,218 

31,152,627 
4, 960, 125 
5, 133, 096 
3,150,360 

11,581,407 

18,696,114 
2,062,332 
2,665,566 
7,078.080 
5,664,367 
6,083,856 

11,367,459 

0 

596,376 

0 

0 

2,824,668 

$3,291,699 

2,807,828 

gav  iii              

404,357 

Mflhn                      - 

873, 304 

liiinois          - -- 

11,034,405 

4.876,773 

3,463,335 

3,187,439 

Kentucky - *- 

T/*ni<ii;iIia                   ..            -....-.. --.__- ................ 

4,857,143 
5,311.238 

2. 228, 195 

Vftr\'land             

3, 992f373 

v(A.'v<;Arhu  setts 

12,5851804 
9,8577068 

Michiean 

5, 022, 820 

MisirfssiDDi  ..  

3,618,332 

Missouri            -     

6, 440, 112 

Montana... - 

Nebraska  

1, 582, 656 
2,396,696 

Vevada . 

315, 702 

Vow  llnmnshlre     .      ..      

1,298,877 

New  Jersey       . - .— - 

9,051,364 

Vpw  Mexico                        - - - 

1,200,727 

\ew  York                        -  - — - 

23,057,304 

North  Carolina..      «— - — - 

5, 084, 768 

North  Dakota.. 

1,531,312 

Ohio 

Oklahoma                 .  _.     

9, 248, 684 
4,341,912 

Oregon                                              - .............. 

2,827,770 

17,999,296 

Rhode  Island                      . . 

2, 865. 850 

South  Carolina                                       .............. 

2, 965, 789 

South  Dakota        .  .     

1,820,208 

Tennessee _ 

Texas                    

6,091,480 
10,802,199 

Utah                                  - 

1,191,670 

Vermont                              - 

1,540,105 

Virginia'                           ..... ... 

4, 089, 904 

Wasliinrton 

3, 214. 968 

West  Virginia  .  

3,615,117 

Wisconsin         .      

6,567,865 

Wvoniine                                            ...... 

0 

U.S.  service  schools.. 

344,573 

Canal  Zone                                    .      .... 

0 

Guam                            .  

0 

Puerto  Rico 

1, 632, 030 

Grand  total 

1,355 

1,084 

56,909,895 

104,270,000 

47,360,105 

426, 240, 945 

246, 272, 546 

1  Libraries  with  more  than  300,000  volumes  are  excluded  from  tables  1  through  4       » Includes  the  cost  of  the  volume  at  $5.20  plus  the  cost  of  processing, 
since  collections  of  this  size  are  assumed  to  be  adequate. 

Table  2. — Library  operating  expenditure  needs  of  4-year  institutions  of  higher  education 
,    .  "V  [Aggregate  United  States,  1962-63] 


State 


(1) 


Number  of  libraries     Expenditures  of  libraries 
not  meeting  standards 


Total 

niunber  of 

libraries 


(2) 


Number 

not  meeting 

support 

standard 


(3) 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georpia "    . 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana I. 

Iowa 

Kansas Jl'.'.'.l'. 

Kentucky. ..  "IIIIII 
Louisiana 


21 

2 

6 

17 

101 

16 

23 

2 

15 

17 

27 

3 

4 

79 

39 

30 

27 

27 

20 


12 

0 

4 

11 

33 

10 

13 

1 

6 

10 

13 

2 

3 

46 
23 
18 
16 
10 
12 


Current 
expendi- 
tures for 
operation 
of  libraries 


(4) 


$1, 

1, 

0, 
1. 
1, 

1, 
2, 
1, 


285,331 
0 
337,713 
747, 707 
731,067 
962,125 
240, 059 
375,052 
605,057 
637,304 
645,551 
698,390 
431,379 
955, 117 
559,001 
455,443 
203,051 
718,215 
855,897 


Standard— 
6  percent 
"Educa- 
tional and 
general" 
expenditure 


(5) 


$2,184,775 

0 

1,769,511 

1, 557, 418 

14,506,838 

3,631,115 

1,638,485 

486,361 

2, 771, 600 

4,317,202 

2,775,852 

917,528 

484,104 

17,481,534 

7, 597, 974 

3,952,637 

3, 249, 668 

2,613,117 

3,687,932 


Current 
deficiency 


Current 

expenditure 

deficiency 

below  5 

percent 
(difference, 

cols.  (4) 

&(5)) 

(6) 


9,444 
0 

431,798 

809,711 

4, 775, 771 

1,668,990 

298,427 

111,319 

1,266,543 

1,679,898 

1,130,301 

219, 138 

52, 725 

8,526,417 

3,038,973 

1,497,194 

1,046,617 

894,902 

832,035 


State 


(1) 


Maine 

Maryland 

MassachusettS--- 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi...— 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire- 
New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

*¥Jorth  Carolina. - 
North  Dakota.. - 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


Number  of  libraries 


Total 

number  of 

libraries 


(2) 


Number 

not  meeting 

support 

standard 


(3) 


17 
29 
69 
44 
81 
17 
47 

0 
17 

2 
10 
28 
?S 
134 
39 

9 

64 
20 
20 


6 
15 
45 
29 
16 

7 
28 

6 
14 

0 

6 
11 

6 
73 
16 

6 
38 
12 

11 


Expenditures  of  libraries 
not  meetmg  standards 


Current 
expendi- 
tures for 
operation 
of  libraries 


(4) 


S541,588 
2,362,853 
4,441,899 
7,038,478 
2,637,788 

769,397 
3,659,025 

298,145 

1,397,354 

0 

379,987 
3,004,711 

460,393 

16,573,619 

2,088,812 

417,910 
6,317,711 
1,643,690 
1,818,060 


Standard— 
5  percent 
"Educa- 
tional and 
general" 
expenditure 


(5) 


$810, 088 

4,936,545 

12,454,070 

10,906.903 

6, 306, 524 

1,588,307 

5, 719, 249 

551, 491 

2,152,219 

0 

609,622 

4,930,508 

589,180 

28,629,652 

3,489,187 

852,444 

10,412,474 

2,315,010 

2, 494, 268 


Current 
deficiency 


Current 

expenditure 
deficiency 

below  6 

percent 
(difrerence, 

cols.  (4) 

&(5)) 

(6) 


$268,500 
2,573,692 
8,012,171 
3,868,426 
2,668,736 

818,910 
2,160,224 

261,346 

764,866 
0 

229,636 
1,925,797 

128.787 

12,056,033 

1,400,376 

434,534 
4,094,763 

671,320 

676,208 
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Table  2. — Library  operating  expenditure  needs  of  4-year  institutions  of  higher  education — Continued 

(Aggregate  United  States,  1962-63}— Continued 


Number  of  libraries 

Expenditures  of  Ubraries 
not  meeting  standards 

Current 
deficiency 

State 
(1) 

Number  of  libraries 

Expenditures  of  libraries 
not  meeting  standards 

Current 
deficiency 

State 
(1) 

Total 

number  of 

libraries 

(2) 

Number 

not  meeting 

support 

standard 

(3) 

Current 
expendi- 
tures for 
operation 
of  libraries 

(4) 

Standard— 
5  percent 
"Educa- 
tional and 
general" 
expenditure 

(5) 

Cjirrent 

expenditure 

deficiency 

below  6 

percent 
(difference, 

cols.  (4) 

&(5)) 

*•    (6) 

Total 

number  of 

libraries 

(2) 

Number 

not  meeting 

support 

standard 

(3) 

Current 
expendi- 
tures for 
operation 
of  libraries 

(4) 

Standard— 
6  percent 
"Educa- 
tional and 
general" 
expenditure 

(5) 

Current 

expenditure 

deficiency 

below  5 

I>ercent 

(diflerence, 

cols.  (4) 

&(5)) 

(6) 

Pennsylvania 

Rliode  Island.-. 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

113 
10 
25 
13 
37 
59 
7 
13 
36 
17 

56 
5 
13 
10 
15 
17 
6 
10 
20 
10 

$7,916,054 

497, 896 

985,633 

560,565 

2,082,142 

3,996,344 

1,667.957 

590,337 

2,078.925 

3,385,469 

$14,148,423 

824, 488 
1, 822, 242 

763, 497 
2,914,038 
5,  fi02, 490 
2, 477, 405 

919.317 
3, 376,  OM 
4, 878, 158 

$6,232,360 

326,592 

836,609 

202, 932 

831,896 

1,6(«,  146 

809,448 

328,980 

1, 297, 129 

1,492,689 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  

17 
36 

1 
7 
0 
0 

4 

14 

16 
1 
7 
0 
0 
2 

$1,117,393 

2,485,027 

260, 525 

1,181,879 

0 

0 

973,625 

$1,910,116 

5, 169, 179 

421,547 

3, 529, 249 

0 

0 

1,643,025 

$792,723 
2,684,152 

Wyoming 

U.S.  service  schools... 
Canal  Zone. — 

161,022 

2,077,370 

0 

Texas... 

Utah 

Ouam 

Puerto  Rico.-- 

Grand  total 

0 
664,400 

Vermont 

Virginia--  

Washineton..       

1,484 

794 

131,871,649 

224,400,630 

92,528,981 

1 

Table  3.— Library  needs  in  volumes  and  cost  of  2-year  institutions  of  higher  education  u-ith  libraries  of  under  300,000  volumes ' 

[Aggregate  United  States,  1962-631  | 


State 


(1) 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona .-- 

Arkansas 

California 

Colora<lo 

Connecticut - 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. .. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

M.iinc 

Maryl'Tid 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missi.-isippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebriska 

Nev.i'la    .   - 

New  H.imp.shire. , 

New  .lersey 

New  Me\M!o 

New  York 

North  Curoliiia 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahonri 

Ori'gon 

Pennsvlvanirt 

Rhodt>  I.sland 

South  Crirolina 

South  Dakota.  

Tennesstf ..- 

Trjc's 

rtah     - 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia...^ 

Wisconsin 

Wvoniinsr  

U.S.  st-rvice  schools 

Canal  Zone 

Guam.- 

Puerto  Rico 


Number  of  libraries 


Total 

numtier  of 

libraries 


(2) 


Numl)er 

not  meeting 

volume 

standard 


(3) 


Volumes  in  libraries  not 
meeting  standard 


Retrospective  deficiency 


Grand  total. 


5 
1 
2 

2 
72 

S 

7 

2 

6 
25 
14 

1 

5 
34 

1 
20 
18 

9 

1 

2 

15 
20 

10 

12 

27 

16 
1 
6 
0 
0 
9 
1 

55 

20 
4 
3 

13 
6 

IS 
I 
4 
3 
6 

37 
3 
3 
0 

12 
3 

27 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 


5 

1 

2 

2 
68 

5 

6 

2 

6 
25 
12 

1 

2 
29 

1 
20 
17 

8 

1 

o 

14 

10 

17 

10 

25 

12 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

51 

16 

3 

3 

13 

6 

12 

1 

4 

3 

4 

33 

3 

3 

8 

12 

3 

26 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Total 

number  of 

volumes 


f4) 


Number  of 

volumes 
required 
to  meet 
standard 

(5) 


591 


537 


44.991 
7.992 
54.922 
23.637 
1, 574. 654 
56.968 
44.618 
14.689 
43.114 
237.693 
140. 250 
12,300 
28,563 
233,869 
13.819 
137. 467 
148.380 
95,186 
18,907 
9.400 
119,948 
137. 972 
211.161 
83.882 
259, 426 
168.095 
0 
31,602 
0 
0 
85,888 
0 
620. 373 
213.441 
36.456 
■22, 470 
US.  423 
58.908 
122, 371 
3,300 
41,069 
20.214 
40, 371 
417,623 
21,665 
23,583 
99.839 
153. 927 
35.408 
120. 572 
29.682 
14.617 
12.500 
13. 071 
10. 371 


Number  of 

volumes 

(diilerence 

between  cols. 

(4)  and  (5)) 

(6) 


100.000 
20.000 
95.000 
40.000 
3,565,000 
105,000 
120,000 
40.000 
120,000 
635,000 
240,000 
20,000 
40,000 
785,000 
20.000 
400,000 
340,000 
160,000 
20,000 
40.000 
300,000 
395, 000 
480.000 
200.000 
505,000 
260.000 
0 
120,000 
0 
0 
140.000 
0 
1.455.000 
325. 000 
65.000 
60.000 
265.000 
120.000 
250,000 
20,000 
80,000 
60,000 
80,000 
725,000 
60,000 
60,000 
160,000 
3-20.000 
60,000 
565.000 
85.000 
25.000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 


Dollars  at  $9 
per  volume 
deficiency  - 


(7) 


6, 309, 737 


14,205,000 


55,000 
12.008 
40. 078 
16,363 
1,000,346 
48,032 
75,382 
25.311 
76,886 
397,307 
99,750 
7,700 
11,437 
551, 131 
6,181 
262.533 
191. 620 
64.814 
1.093 
30,600 
180.052 
2.57.028 
268.830 
116,118 
245. 574 
01,005 
0 
88,308 
0 
0 
54, 112 
0 
834, 627 
111.559 
•28.544 
37.530 
126.  577 
61.092 
127.629 
16.700 
38.931 
39.786 
39. 6-29 
307.377 
38.335 
36.417 
60.161 
166. 073 
24.592 
444. 428 
55.318 
10,383 
7,500 
6.920 
9.629 


Dollars  at  $5.20 
per  volume 
deficiency 


(8) 


7.895,263 


$495, 081 
108. 072 
360, 702 
147, 267 
17,913,114 
432,288 
678. 438 
227, 799 
691,974 
3, 575, 763 
897, 750 
69,300 
102.933 
4, 960, 179 
55,629 
2, 362, 797 
1, 724. 580 
683.326 
0,837 
275, 400 
1,620.468 
2, 313, 252 
2, 419.  551 
1, 045. 062 
2, 210. 166 
827. 145 
0 
704,772 
0 
0 
487,008 
0 
7,511,643 
1,004,031 
2.'i6.  896 
337, 770 
1, 139. 193 
549,828 
1,148,661 
150.300 
350, 379 
358, 074 
356, 661 
2, 766. 393 
345.015 
327, 753 
541,449 
1,494,657 
221,328 
3,999,852 
497, 862 
93,447 
67,500 
62, 361 
86,661 


71,057,367 


$286,047 

62,442 

208,400 

85.088 

10,349.799 

249,766 

391,986 

131, 61T 

399, 80: 

2,065,996 

518,742 

40,040 

59,472 

2,865,881 
32,141 

1.365,172 
996.424 
337.033 
5.684 
159. IJ' 
936.270 

1,336.546 

1,397.963 
6O3.»<03 

1.276.985 

477,906 

0 

459,202 

0 

0 

281.382 

U 

4,340.060 

."iso,  lo: 

14S.429 

105.  lifi 

fi.W.200 

317.678 

663,671 

86,840 

202.441 

206,88: 

206,071 

1,598.360 

199,342 

189,368 

312,83: 

863,580 

127,8^ 

2,311,026 

28:,  6M 

53,99: 

39,000 

36,031 

50,  on 


41,055,36^ 


Table  4. — Library  operating  expenditure  needs  of  2-year  institutions  of  higher  education 

[Aggregate  United  States,  1962-631 


State 


(1) 


Number  of  libraries 


Expenditures  of  libraries 
not  meeting  standards 


Total 

number  of 

libraries 


(2) 


Alabama -.- 

Alaska. 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware. -- 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 1— 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


6 

1 

2 

2 

72 

5 

7 

2 

6 

25 

14 

1 

6 

34 

1 

20 

18 

9 

1 

2 

15 

20 

19 

12 

27 

16 

1 

6 

0 


Number 

not  meeting 

support 


(3) 


1 

1 
2 
1 

62 
3 
3 
2 
6 
8 
8 
0 
2 

20 
1 

10 
8 
2 
1 
1 
0 

14 
9 
5 

19 

11 
0 
3 
0 


Current  ex- 
penditures 
for  opera- 
tion 


(4) 


$11,468 

10,283 

75,230 

5,903 

3, 442, 747 

57, 855 

34,321 

15,099 

48,606 

266, 938 

98,961 

0 

71,003 

419, 950 

18,654 

69,234 

71,992 

15,423 

5,936 

591 

0 

207, 671 

282,429 

70, 474 

177, 120 

177, 909 

0 

20, 507 

0 


Standard— 
5  percent 
educational 
and  general 
expenditure 


(5) 


$29,381 

16,200 

111,  020 

12,386 

6, 150, 862 

93,654 

40,066 

51, 624 

248, 012 

326, 612 

122,083 

0 

100,959 

1, 719, 374 

24, 813 

94,082 

125, 359 

16, 017 

7,484 

1,660 

0 

646,653 

434,  523 

96,326 

343,403 

383,201 

0 

27,593 

0 


Current 
deficiency 


Current 

expenditure 

deficiency 

below 

5  percent 

(diflerence, 

cols.  4  and 

6) 

(6) 


$17,013 

5,917 

35,700 

6,483 

2,708,115 

35,799 

5,745 

36,  525 

190,406 

69,674 

23,122 

0 

29,956 

1, 299, 424 

6,159 

24,848 

53,367 

594 

1,648 

969 

0 

338,982 

152,004 

25, 852 

166,283 

205, 292 

0 

7,086 

0 


State 


(1) 


Number  of  libraries 


Expendltvires  of  libraries 
not  meeting  standards 


Total 

number  of 

libraries 


(2) 


New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico — . 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

U.S.  service  schools. 

Canal  Zone 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 


Grand  total. 


0 
0 

1 

65 

20 
4 
3 

13 
6 

15 
1 
4 
3 
6 

37 
3 
3 
0 

12 
3 

27 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Number 

not  meeting 

support 


(3) 


-0 
6 
I 

27 
0 
3 
2 
7 
3 
0 
1 
2 
2 
2 

24 
3 
2 
6 

10 
2 

11 
2 
1 
0 
0 
1 


Current  ex- 
penditures 
for  opera- 
tion 


(4) 


591 


338 


0 

$%,  180 
16,474 

733,035 

137,538 
33,429 
11, 273 

102, 814 
45,466 

123,724 

8,866 

18, 789 

6,420 

26,377 

428,200 
14,862 
36,600 
70, 491 

374, 186 
29,206 
77,753 
17,830 
22,208 
0 
0 
14,901 


Standard— 
5  percent 
educational 
and  general 
expenditure 


(5) 


8,122,935 


0 

$123,483 

86, 751 

1, 620, 655 

175, 589 

69,454 

44,747 

161, 180 

124, 825 

215,020 

11, 677 

38,127 

10,398 

67,271 

631, 657 

40,832 

81, 820 

125, 785 

451,666 

36,331 

143,626 

32,082 

176,796 

0 

0 

16,088 


Current 
deficiency 


Current 

expenditure 

deficiency 

below 

5  percent 

(diflerence, 

cols.  4  and 

6) 

(6) 


15, 601, 716 


0 

$25,204 

70,277 

887,620 

38,051 

36,D25 

33,474 

58,375 

79,359 

92,196 

2,711 

10,338 

4,078 

31,804 

203,457 

25,070 

45,220 

55,204 

77,480 

7,125 

65,873 

15, 162 

154,688 

0 

0 

2,087 


7,478,781 


Table  5. — Summary  costs  of  library  needs  of 

4-year  institutions  of  higher  education 

[Aggregate  United  States,  1962-63] 

Total  ntimber  of  4-year  institu- 
tions   1,484 

With   libraries   over    300,000 
volumes 129 

With  libraries  under  300,000 
volumes 1,355 


EITROSPECTIVE   DEPICIENCT 

1.  Volumes: 

Institutions  meeting  vol- 
umes standard 


400 


Over  300,000  volumes — 
Under  300,000  volumes — 

Institutions   not   meeting 
volumes  standard 

Under  50,000  volumes— 
Over  50,000  volixmes 


129 
271 


1,084 


711 
873 


47, 360, 105 


Volume  deficiency 

Dollar  deficiency,  at  $5.20 

per  volume $236,272,546 

Dollar  deficiency,  at  $9  per 

volume $426,  240. 945 

There  are  413,414  students  (FTE)  In  711 
4-year  Institutions  with  libraries  of  under 
50,000  volumes  each. 

CX7RBENT   DEITCIENCIES 

2.  Staff: 

Institutions  meeting  pro- 
fessional staff  stand- 
ards (PTE) 419 


15  or  more  professional 
staff   members 

Under  15  professional 
staff  members 


145 
274 


Table  5. — Summary  costs  of  library  needs  of 
4-year  institutions  of  higher  edv/tation — 
Continued 

[Aggregate  United  States,  1962-63] 

2.  Staff — Continued 

Institutions   not   meeting 
staff  standards : 
15  or  more  professional 

staff  members 0 

Under     15    professional 

staff  members 1,066 

Staff  member  deficiency--  2,753 

Dollar  deficiency,  at  $6,000 

per  person $16,  518,  000 

3.  Operating  expenditures : 

Institutions  meeting  sup- 
port standards 868 

Institutions   not   meeting 

support    standards —  794 

Insufficient  financial  data-  27 

Operating         expenditure 

dollar  deficiency $92,528,981 

In  volumes,  staff,  and  operating 
expenditures  the  4-year  in- 
stitutions had  a  total  dol- 
lar deficiency  of : 
Volumes,  at  $5.20  per  volume-  $246, 272,  546 
Volumes,  at  $9  per  volume—  $426, 240,  945 

Staff $16,518,000 

Operating  expenditxire $92,  528, 981 

Grand  total,  at  $5.20  per  vol- 
ume  $355,  319,  527 

Grand  total,  at  $9  per  volume.  $635, 287, 928 

Table  6. — Summary  costs  of  library  needs  of 
2-year  institutions  of  higher  education 

[Aggregate  United  States,  1962-63] 
Total  number  of  2-year  institu- 
tions (each  has  under  300,000 
volumes) Wl 


Table  6. — Summary  costs  of  library  needs  of 
2-year  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion— Continued 

[Aggregate  United  States,  1962-63] 

EETEOSPECTIVE    DEFICIENCY 

1.  Volumes: 

Institutions    meeting    vol- 

\imes    standard 84 

Institutions    not    meeting 

volumes  standard 687 


With  fewer  than  20,000 
volumes 

With  over  20,000  vol- 
\imes  but  below  stand- 
ard for  their  size 


488 


62 


Volume   deficiency 7,895,263 

Dollar  deficiency,  at  $5.20 

per  volvune $41,055,367 

Dollar  deficiency,  at  $9  per 

volume —  $71,  057.  367 

There  are  338,054  stu- 
dents (P.T.E.)  in  485 
2-year  institutions  with 
libraries  of  under  20,000 
volvmies  each. 

crraRENT  deficiencies 
2.  Staff: 

Institutions   meeting   staff 

standard 88 

Institutions    not    meeting 

staff   standard 508 


Each  had  fewer  than 
15  professional  staff. 

Standard  called  for 1,809 

They   had 714 

Staff  deficiency 1,096 

Dollar     deficiency.     $6,000 

each - $8,670,000 


I  Libnuies  with  more  than  300.000  volumes  are  excluded  from  tables  1  through  4 
since  collections  of  the  siie  are  assumed  to  be  adequate. 


» Includes  the  cost  of  the  volume  at  $5.20  plus  the  cost  of  processing. 


27568 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


October  20,  1965 


Table  6. — Summary  costs  of  library  needs  of 
2-year  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion— Continued 

[  Aggregata  United  States,  1962-63] 
3.  Operating  expenditures : 

Institutions   meeting   sup- 
port   EtandafU 239 

Institutions    not    meeting 

support   standard 338 

Insufficient  data 14 

Each  \ised  less  than 
5  percent  of  education 
and  general  expenses 
for  its  library. 
Standard  called  for  ex- 
expenditure  of $15,600,000 

They  spent  for  library..     $8,100,000 
Operating  expenditure  dol- 
lar    deficiency $7,478,781 

In  volumes,  staff  and  operating 
expenditure  the  2-year  insti- 
tutions bad  a  total  dollar 
deficiency  of: 

Volumes,  at  $5.20  per  vol- 
ume  $41, 100,  000 

Volumes,  $9  per  volvune $71,057,000 

Staff $6,  600,  000 

Operating    expenditure $7,500,000 

Grand    total    at    $5.20    per 

volxmie $55, 104, 148 

Grand  total,  $9  per  volume.  $85, 106, 148 
Tabue  7. — Summary  costs  of  library  needs  of 
4-     and     2-year     institutions    of    higher 
education 

[Aggregate  United  States,  1962-63] 
Total   number    of    4-year   and 

2-year    institutions 2,075 

With    libraries   over    300.000 

volumes    129 

With  libraries  under  300,000 

volumes    1,946 

RETROSPECTIVE    DEFICIENCT 

1.  Volumes: 

Institutions  meeting  vol- 

vmae    standard 325 

Institutions   not   meeting 

volume    standard 1,621 

Volume    deficiency 55,250,000 

Dollar  deficiency,  at  $5.20 

per  volume $287,327,913 

Dollar    deficiency,    at    $9 

per  volume $497,298,312 

CURRENT  DEFICIENCIES 

2.  Staff: 

Institutions  meeting  staff 

standard    502 

Institutions   not   meeting 

staff    standard 1,573 

Staff  member  deficiency 3,848 

Dollar  deficiency,  at  $6,000.    $23,  088,  000 

3.  Operating  expenditures: 

Institutions  meeting  sup- 
port   standard 902 

Institutions    not   meeting 
support   standard 1,132 

Insufficient  financial  data.  41 

OiJeratlng         expenditure 

dollar     deficiency $100,007,762 

There     were     751,468 
students  (F.T.E.)   In  1,- 
196     Institutions     with 
libraries  below  the  low- 
est minimum  standard 
for  a  college  library. 
In  volumes,  staff,  and  operat- 
ing expenditure  the  4-  and 
2-year    Institutions    have    a 
total   dollar  deficiency  of: 

Volumes,      at      $5.20      per 
volume    $287,327,913 

Volumes,       at       $9       per 

volxime    $497,298,312 

Staff     $23,088,000 

Operating    expenditure...  $100,  007.  762 

Grand      total,      at      $5.20 
per    voliune $410,423,675 

Grand    total,    at    $9    per 

volume    $620,394,074 


Higher  educational  activities 

1966  appropriation None 

Supplemental  estimate  (S.  Doc. 

No.  65) $274,000,000 

Committee   recommendation..     173,200,000 

The  committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $173,200,000.  a  reduction  of  $100,- 
800.000  from  the  budget  request.  The  House 
did  not  consider  this  item. 

This  supplemental  request  came  to  the 
Senate  on  October  19,  and  the  Justifications 
In  support  of  the  request  were  delivered  to 
the  committee  a  half  hour  before  the  hear- 
ing: the  subcommittee  handling  the  Item 
considered  this  and  other  items  for  markup 
in  the  aftemoolfT  Members  were  concerned 
that  they  were  forced  to  consider  the  matter 
on  such  short  notice,  before  the  conference 
report  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  was  filed  and  with  Inadequate  time 
to  study  and  analyze  the  request. 

The  funds  approved  will  provide  $10  mil- 
lion for  title  I,  community  service  and  con- 
tinuing education  program;  $5  million  for 
title  III,  strengthening  developing  institu- 
tions; $58  million  for  educational  opportu- 
nity grants,  and  $2  million  for  cooperative 
motivational  programs  under  part  A,  title 
rv;  $40  million  for  the  college  work-study 
program  under  part  C,  $10  million  for  guar- 
anteed reduced  interest  loans  under  part  B 
of  title  IV;  $33,200,000  for  title  V,  the  na- 
tional teacher  program;  and  $15  million  for 
title  VI,  for  improvement  of  undergraduate 
instruction. 

Legislative  authorization  was  enacted  by 
the  Congress  during  the  current  session  for 
aid  to  medical  libraries  and  for  higher  edu- 
cation libraries.  No  budget  request  was 
submitted  to  the  Congress  for  funds  for  the 
medical  library  program,  and  the  commit- 
tee felt  that  it  should  have  for  concurrent 
consideration  estimates  for  both  programs 
and  did  not  approve  the  request  contained 
In  the  estimate  for  this  item  for  financial 
assistance  for  libraries.  It  is  expected  that 
supplemental  estimates  will  be  presented 
later  In  the  fiscal  year  to  fund  both  these 
programs. 

Salaries  and  expenses 

1966   appropriation $26,612,000 

Supplemental  estimate  (S.  Doc. 

No.  65) 3,600,000 

Committee   recommendation 2,  935,  000 

The  committee  recommends  an  appropri- 
ation of  $2,935,000,  and  200  positions,  a  de- 
crease of  $665,000,  and  100  positions,  from 
the  budget  request. 

The  supplemental  appropriation  Is  for 
funds  to  support  the  administrative  expenses 
of  activities  that  will  be  authorized  in  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  HJl.  9567,  still 
pending  In  Congress. 

It  also  provides  for  an  expansion  of  the 
loan  service  of  captioned  films  and  related 
special  activities  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf.  $1.5  million,  as  authorized  by  S.  2232. 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  awaiting  ap- 
proval by  the  President.  The  request  for 
$100,000  for  a  National  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf  Is  approved. 

The  reduction  in  funds  and  positions  is  a 
corollary  to  the  reduction  In  program  funds 
for  "Higher  educational  activities." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  re- 
capitulate for  Senators  the  discrepan- 
cies: 

Title  I  authorization  is  $25  million; 
budget  request  $15  million;  committee 
recommendation  SIO  million. 

Title  n — libraries:  Total  authoriza- 
tion under  the  bill.  $70  million;  the 
budget  request  notes  $2.5  million  for 
cataloging  and  is  silent  on  the  specific 
amount  for  parts  A  and  B  of  title  11;  the 
committee  recommends  no  funds  for 
title  n. 


As  we  shall  see  from  the  Senate  com- 
mittee report,  which  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  to  read,  but  which  I  have  had 
printed  in  the  Record,  there  is  a  crying 
need  for  this  money  to  help  our  college 
libraries  and  also  to  help  the  Library  of 
Congress  perform  the  cataloging  service 
that  we  have  authorized  to  help  the 
libraries  of  this  country.  The  cataloging 
authorization  of  $5  million  will  save 
university  libraries  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars because  it  will  end  present  costly 
duplication  of  effort.  Yet,  under  this 
bill,  we  cannot  get  started  with  the 
library  aid  program  at  all  and  only  half 
started  on  the  cataloging  problem. 

Title  in  of  the  act  authorizes  $55  mil- 
lion for  a  program  which  will  terminate 
next  June  30,  1965;  the  budget  request 
asks  for  $15  million  and  the  committee 
recommendation  but  $5  million.  Surely, 
these  are  drastic  cuts,  both  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  and  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  for  a  program  whose 
authorized  life  is  not  much  more  than 
8  months. 

That  part  of  the  program  will  live, 
anyway.  But  if  we  cut  from  8  months  of 
life  the  first  3  months,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  would  do  great  damage  to  the 
program. 

In  title  rv,  for  scholarships,  the  Higher 
Education  Act  provided  an  authorization 
of  $70  million;  the  administration  recom- 
mended $70  million;  the  committee  has 
recommended  but  $60  million.  The 
work-study  program  authorized  by  H.R. 
9567  at  $129  million,  was  given  a  budget 
estimate  of  $69  million,  $60  million  al- 
ready being  available  under  transfer 
from  the  Ofiice  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
The  committee  is  bringing  us  a  recom- 
mendation of  $40  million. 

These  young  people  need  to  be  put 
to  work.  Without  it,  they  cannot  go  to 
college. 

In  title  V,  for  Teacher  Corps  and  fel- 
lowships, H.R.  9567  provided  $76.1  mil- 
lion: the  Administration  did  not  specify 
an  amount  but  the  committee  did  pro- 
vide $33.2  million. 

In  title  VI,  which  was  added  to  HJl. 
9567  through  the  efforts  of  my  good 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  YarboroughI,  the  act  authorized 
$42.5  million;  the  budget  estimates  were 
only  $15  million,  the  amount  allowed  by 
the  committee  in  its  recommendations. 

I  will  not  comment  on  the  additions 
made  in  H.R.  9567  for  additional  con- 
struction money  for  our  college  facilities, 
which  came  to  some  $290  million,  for 
which  the  administration  made  no  re- 
quests and  for  which  no  money  was  al- 
lowed by  the  committee. 

I  cite  these  figures.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  was  exceedingly  conservative 
in  its  requests  for  this  supplemental,  and 
I  fear  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  brought  us  recommendations 
which  are  restrictive  to  the  point,  for 
some  of  the  programs  at  least,  that  we 
must  face  the  charge  of  wasting  1  more 
year  of  college  opportunity  and  talent. 

Let  me  make  clear  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  to  every  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  not  criticizing  them 
individually  or  collectively.   I  am  merely 
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making  the  plea  for  their  advice  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  think  there  is  any 
parliamentary  procedure  whereby  they 
can  get  some  more  money  on  some  of 
these  items  in  conference.  The  library 
Item,  if  no  other,  ought  to  have  some 
money,  and  no  money  has  been  provided. 
The  work-study  program  should  have 
more;  the  scholarship  program  should 
have  more;  because  we  are  at  the  very 
stage  when,  if  we  are  really  going  to  do 
something  about  the  college  crisis  in  this 
country,  we  ought  to  do  more  now. 

I  am  fully  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
the  committee  has  had  very  serious  prob- 
lems.  But  is  there  any  hope  the  Senator 
can  extend  to  me  for  getting  any  more 
money  prior  to  the  next  appropriation? 
Mr.  PASTORE.   Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    We  were  confronted 
with  this  situation:  The  chainnan  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee   gave 
notice    to    the    administration,    about 
Friday,    October    8,    that    they    would 
no  longer   consider   any   new   requests 
made  by  the  administration. 

This  item  for  higher  education  came  to 
our  committee  as  a  Senate  document.  It 
was  considered  by  the  committee,  even 
though  the  authorization  is  not  yet  law. 
The  paradox  of  the  moment  is  that  here 
we  are,  appropriating  the  money,  even 
before  we  pass  upon  the  authorization. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  know  that. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Which  we  will  take 
up  sometime  this  afternoon. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  see  that. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  At  the  time  the  re- 
quest for  $274  million  was  made  of  our 
conunittee,  we  went  into  it  categorically, 
that  is,  categorically  in  the  sense  that  it 
comes  up  here  in  the  twilight  of  our  ses- 
sion. Ordinarily,  appropriation  bills  or 
requests  originate  in  the  House.  We  ex- 
plored that  situation,  and  we  determined 
at  the  time  that  this  was  predicated 
pretty  much  on  an  estimate. 

What  we  wanted  to  do  was  get  some 
of  these  programs,  or  practically  all  that 
were  submitted  to  us,  going;  so  we  de- 
termined that  the  figure  should  be  ap- 
proximately $175  million,  but  before  we 
agreed  on  that  figure,  we  communicated 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  expressed  to  him  what  our  predica- 
ment was. 

We  feel  that  we  have  appropriated 
enough  money  here  to  carry  this  deeply 
enough  into  next  year  to  give  us  time 
to  scrutinize  these  projects  very 
carefully. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that  I  am  making 
this  record  so  that  it  will  show  that  the 
question  was  discussed  while  the  bill 
was  before  us.  The  important  thing  is 
to  get  the  Senator's  comment.  If  the 
administration  comes  forward,  between 
now  and  the  next  supplemental,  which 
will  be  February,  March,  or  thereabouts, 
and  can  show  to  the  Appropriations 
Conunittee  that  the  need  is  what  I  dis- 
cussed when  I  made  my  plea  for  the 
Library  Service  and  for  other  educa- 
tional financial  needs,  will  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  treat  the  request 
on  the  merits?  The  denial  of  funds 
does  not  in  any  way  indicate  an  attitude 
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on  the  part  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  it  is  not  in  favor  of  appro- 
priating what  money  for  educational 
needs  the  administration  can  justify. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct,  and  I  predicate  my  answer 
upon  the  attitudes  of  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  when  we  dis- 
cussed this  amount  of  $274  million. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  was  a  general 
feeling  that  this  disposition  was  with- 
out prejudice. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Again  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator, as  I  said  in  coimection  with  the 
last  item,  that  I  appreciate  his  coopera- 
tion, and  I  praise  him  for  his  magnificent 
leadership  on  his  bill. 

I  jrield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
the  record  to  show  at  this  time  that 
these  very  large  items  did  not  reach  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  or  his  com- 
mittee until  Monday  of  this  week.  The 
authorization  which  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  talking  about  has  not 
yet  passed  the  conference.  It  has  just 
passed  the  House  today,  and  as  I  under- 
stand, is  over  here  on  the  desk  now. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  did  a 
wonderful  job  to  conduct  hearings  as 
far  as  he  could  on  all  these  details,  and 
to  confer,  in  the  meantime,  with  the 
House  committees  and  see  what  was  pos- 
sible. Considering  the  limitations  of 
time  on  a  bill  calling  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  nearly  $5  billion,  gotten  up  so 
quickly.  I  doubt  whether  a  comparable 
job  has  been  done  in  the  time  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate,  insofar  as  the  time  factor 
is  concerned.  I  highly  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  the  other 
•  members  of  the  committee;  and  I  want 
the  record  to  show  just  what  the  com- 
mittee has  been  up  against. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  not  reflecting  on 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  or  the 
other  members  of  the  committee.  I  have 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  committee 
did  not  bring  forth  some  items  with  re- 
spect to  which  we  could  almost  take  ju- 
dicial notice  that  there  is  a  need  for  what 
the  administration  asked  for. 

Also,  this  is  not  the  first  time  we  have 
had  a  situation  in  the  Senate  in  which 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  rec- 
ommended the  appropriation  of  funds 
prior  to  the  authorization  bill.  There 
are  precedents  for  that. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
because  I  believe  it  is  implied  in  his  re- 
marks that  it  is  a  bad  practice.  But  it 
has  been  done  in  the  past  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  when  it  was 
thought  the  emergency  warranted  it. 

I  am  making  an  argument  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  items,  particularly  the  li- 
brary item,  with  respect  to  which  I  be- 
lieve the  emergency  is  clear. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.   I  have  finished. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that  there  will  be  another  supple- 
mental bill  early  next  spring.  This  year, 
as  I  remember,  we  passed  the  first  sup- 
plemental bill  early  in  February. 


Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  will  give  an 
early  opportunity  for  consideration  of  the 
items  now  absent  from  this  bill. 

I  wanted  the  record  to  show  what 
difi&culties  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land was  confronted  with.  I  want  the 
record  also  to  show  that  many  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  voted  for  ap- 
propriations, so  far  as  they  felt  they 
could,  even  for  objectives  which  they 
had  opposed  in  their  authorization  state, 
because  the  Appropriations  Committee 
feels  that  it  is  its  clear  duty  to  try  to 
provide  for  activities  which  a  majority 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  ap- 
proved, and  which  the  President  has  also 
approved. 

Thus,  it  has  not  been  an  easy  task. 
The  matter  will  be  open  for  hearings 
early  next  spring.  I  am  sure  that  a  much 
more  adequate  job  can  be  done  at  that 
time  by  all  of  us,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  view  with  a  complete  lack  of  prejudice 
any  matters  which  have  been  left  out 
at  this  time. 

Before  I  take  my  seat,  let  me  say  that 
since  I  have  voted  with  the  Senator  from 
Mstesachusetts  against  a  provision  which 
I  thought  was  the  most  unjustifiable  one 
in  the  bill  and  which  was  established  by 
the  testimony.  I  wish  it  to  be  clear  that 
as  for  the  Senator  from  Florida,  he  finds 
many  items  in  the  bill  which  he  thinks 
are  fine  and  expects  to  vote  for  the  bill. 
I  was  merely  trying  to  make  it  a  little 
better  by  insisting  on  some  further  delay, 
because  I  believe  that  anyone  who  reads 
the  evidence  notes  that  the  Administra- 
tor was  withdrawing  his  tentative  regu- 
lations because  they  had  been  shot  so 
full  of  holes  that  the  committee  is  bound 
to  know,^^at  it  is  not  ready  for  the  heavy 
appropriation  which  was  requested. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  From  this  side 
of  the  a^sle,  I  would  merely  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  that 

1  would  confirm  what  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land have  said,  that  we  particularly  put 
a  few  sentences  in  the  suggestion  to  show 
that  we  were  doing  the  best  we  could 
with  the  estimate,  with  another  supple- 
mental to  come  in  January,  and  another 
in  February;  and  that  was  the  basis  on 
which  we  made  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  there  are 

many  fine  programs  in  the  appropriation 
bill  and  I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  upon  his  customary  skill, 
fortitude,  and  eloquence. 

There  is  one  item  In  particular  which 
I  would  like  to  comment  on  and  which 
I  know  will  also  interest  many  people 
living  in  metropolitan  areas  near  air- 
ports. That  is  on  page  13  of  the  bill 
and  represents  $100,000  for  the  study  of 
relief  to  homeowners  who  live  in  prox- 
imity to  airpprts.  As  this  is  not  in  the 
House  bill,  I  hope  that  the  conferees 
will  studjt^  this  problem  which  is  of  criti- 
cal Importance  to  the  cities  and  will 
include  these  very  important  funds  for 
the  HHFA  study  authorized  by  section 
1113  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1965.  The 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee in  considering  the  housing  bill  noted 
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this  problem  in  some  detail  in  Its  report 
on  that  bill. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  we  have 
really  done  anything  in  the  field  of  air- 
port noise  abatement  through  improved 
methods  of  housing  construction.  An 
English  Government  commission  re- 
cently recommended  exactly  this 
method — of  improving  soundproofing 
and  other  housing  construction  ap- 
proaches. This  study  would  also  be  help- 
ful concerning  problems  arising  from  the 
flight  of  supersonic  aircraft,  funds  for 
which  are  also  included  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  call  up  my  amendment  at  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  43, 
after  line  22,  Insert  the  following: 

SOUTHEAST   HURRICANE  DISASTER 

For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  out  the^rovlslons  of  the  South- 
east Hurricane  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1965, 
such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  but  not 
to  exceed  $70,000,000.  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended:  Provided,  That  this  paragraph 
shall  be  effective  only  upon  the  enactment 
Into  law  of  authorizing  legislation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  matter  has  been 
thoroughly  discussed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  afternoon,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  Indi- 
cated his  acceptance  of  the  amendment; 
and  so  have  I. 

While  I  am  not  saying  that  I  am  ac- 
cepting it,  I  have  no  personal  objection 
to  it.  I  have  not  consulted  with  other 
members  of  the  committee  on  it.  I 
should  like  to  put  it  to  a  voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  I 
call  up  my  amendment  at  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  20. 
.In  line  9,  after  the  figure  "$2,935,000"  in- 
sert the  following:  ",  of  which  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100,000  shall  be  for  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education  of  the 
Deaf,  and  not  to  exceed  $100,000  shall  be 
for  the  National  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf". 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  will  yield,  this 
matter  has  been  discussed  with  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
This  would  not  require  additional 
money.  It  Is  merely  an  earmarking 
amendment.  It  is  acceptable  to  me.  and 
I  understand  that  it  is  also  acceptable  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  We 
are  ready  for  a  voice  vote  on  It. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to 


include  my  name  as  a  cosponsor  of  bis 
amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
also  like  to  have  my  name  added  as  a 
cosponsor,  as  well.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  names  of  the  cosponsors 
will  be  added  to  the  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
small  but  very  important  amendment  at 
the  desk.    I  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  35, 
after  line  9,  insert  the  following: 

GENERAL    INVESTIGATIONS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "General 
Investigations'",  »30,000. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  allow  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  make  a  study  to  determine 
whether  improvements  in  the  nature  of 
flood  control,  navigation,  hydroelectric 
power,  and  other  purposes  and  related 
land  resources  in  the  Red  River  Basin, 
located  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  are 
advisable  at  this  time.  It  involves  only 
$30,000  to  be  expended  for  this  purpose 
during  fiscal  year  1966. 

I  have  checked  this  matter  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  they  have  as- 
sured me  that  they  have  the  capability 
to  utilize  $30,000  for  the  study  in  fiscal 
year  1966. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  will 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  know  the  basis  on  which  the 
amendment  is  being  offered,  but  I  under- 
stand that  this  money  is  needed  to  carry 
out  an  investigation  under  a  law  which 
has  just  been  enacted. 

Mr.  BASS.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Therefore.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  one 
item  of  great  concern  to  myself  and,  I 
believe,  to  the  great  majority  of  New 
Hampshire  residents. 

Provision  Is  made  in  this  bill  for  the 
appropriation  of  $1,850,000  to  be  ex- 
pended for  preconstructlon  planning  for 
the  construction  of  a  public  hydroelec- 
tric project  known  as  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  St. 
John  River  in  Maine.  The  total  cost  of 
this  project,  incidentally.  Is  estimated 
to  be  $300  million.  My  initial  concern 
with  this  matter  is  one  of  "haste  makes 
waste."  It  Is  evident,  from  information 
available  to  me,  that  the  entire  question 
demands  further  study  before  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  committed  to  an 
expenditure  of  this  dimension. 


The  facts  are  that  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  plan  has  never  been  thoroughly 
studied  as  an  independent  project,  but 
always  as  an  increment  of  the  Passama- 
quoddy  tidal  power  complex.  This  is  one 
reason,  I  believe,  why  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  refused  to  authorize  con- 
struction of  this  project  to  proceed,  but 
rather  insisted  that  it  be  returned  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  additional  study. 
It  Is  appropriate  to  mention  that  at  this 
very  moment  the  question  of  authorizing 
the  expenditure  of  money  to  start  this 
project  is  still  in  dispute  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  Dickey-Lin- 
coln proposal  is  a  spinoff  of  the  Passa- 
maquoddy  project,  which  has  been  re- 
jected repeatedly  as  uneconomic. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  Dickey- 
Lincoln  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  during  the  present  session.  In 
July  of  this  year.  Secretary  Udall  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  filed  a  re- 
port to  the  President,  entitled  "Conser- 
vation of  the  Natural  Resources  of  New 
England"  and  subtitled  "The  Passama- 
quoddy  Tidal  Power  Project  and  Upper 
St.  John  River  Hydroelectric  Develop- 
ment." In  this  report,  it  was  indicated 
that  the  cost-to-benefit  ratio  for  Passa- 
maquoddy  was  0.89  or  less  than  unity. 
The  ratio  on  Dickey-Lincoln  was  alleged 
to  be  1.86,  and  the  ratio  of  both  projects 
combined  was  1.23.  The  fact  that  con- 
struction of  Passamaquoddy  was  not  sug- 
gested to  the  Congress  is  self-explana- 
tory. Even  the  wildest  proponents  of 
public  power  development  could  hardly 
justify  a  less-than-unity  cost-to-beneflt 
ratio.  Accordingly,  only  a  segment  of 
the  Passamaquoddy  project  has  been 
offered. 

But.  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  project 
will  not  stand  up  under  scrutiny.  The 
heart  of  the  matter  is  contained  on  page 
4  of  Mr.  Udall's  report,  and  I  quote: 

A  composite  power  value  would  be  $23.50 
per  kilowatt-year  and  2.6  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  Using  this  value  and  the  applicable 
Interest  rate  of  SVe  percent,  the  annual  ben- 
eflts,  costs,  and  benefit-cost  ratios  of  the  pro- 
posed developments  were  as  shown  below. 

As  I  have  indicated,  by  an  arbitrary 
determination  of  cost  and  benefit  figures, 
the  Secretary  determined  that  Dickey- 
Lincoln  would  enjoy  the  benefit-cost  ra- 
tio of  1.86.  His  cost  figures  apparently 
are  based  on  costs  to  private  utilities  in 
the  late  1950's.  These  figures  no  longer 
are  valid.  He  assumes,  and  so  states, 
that  construction  of  an  alternate  power- 
producing  project  by  private  enterprise 
would  cost  $23.50  per  kilowatt-year.  In 
fact,  this  figure  is  just  about  double  the 
actual  and  true  cost  of  plants  now  under 
construction.  I  am  Informed  that  the 
Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  largest  electric  utility  in  my 
State,  presently  has  under  contract  the 
construction  of  a  coal-burning  steam 
plant  at  Bow,  N.H..  which  will  cost  $12.34 
per  kilowatt-year.  This  plant  is  designed 
for  a  capacity  of  about  one-half  of  Dick- 
ey-Uncoln.  If  it  were  to  have  the  <»- 
pacity  programed  for  Dickey-Lincoln,  Its 
costs  per  kilowatt-year  would  be  substan- 
tially less.  These  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. 
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Finally,  it  should  be  made  clear  that 
the  administration  has  never  submitted 
a  budget  estimate  on  this  item.  Appar- 
ently, the  figure  of  $1,850,000  is  one 
•endered  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  as 
representing  the  amount  that  could  be 
spent  in  this  fiscal  year,  should  the  proj- 
ect be  authorized.  Why,  then,  is  it  nec- 
essary that  we  proceed  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  session  to  make  available  thte 
seed  money  for  a  project  of  this  dimen- 
r.on,  when  even  the  administration  has 
been  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  it  ade- 
quate study? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  yet  to  be  con- 
fronted with  any  compelling  evidence 
that  this  public  power  is  either  necessary 
or  desirable,  and  I  regret  that  precipi- 
tous action  is  being  taken  without  its  re- 
ceiving full  and  comprehensive  study.  It 
:s  my  hope  that  the  project  will  not  be 
authorized,  at  least  until  such  study  has 
been  completed  and  the  true  facts  have 
been  determined.  If  it  is  authorized  and 
we  appropriate  the  money  to  commence 
it,  I  feel  strongly  that  we  will  have  em- 
barked on  a  dangerous  and  Illogical 
course. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  the  record  to  show  that  I  am  op- 
pos3d  to  the  passage  of  H.R.  11588.  the 
?jpplemental  appropriation  bill. 

There  are  some  necessary  items  In- 
cluded in  this  bill  of  which  I  approve. 
but  there  are  many  other  items  which 
ire  not  as  necessary  or  urgent.  They 
should  be  studied  in  greater  detail  and 
reduced  considerably. 

It  is  long  past  time  that  Congress  exert 
more  authority  over  the  purse  strings 
of  the  Treasury  and  cut  down  on  some 
of  the  enormous  outlays  for  question- 
able programs.  This  country  cannot  af- 
ford to  continue  spending,  year  after 
Tear,  more  than  it  receives  and  expect 
to  maintain  any  semblance  of  confidence 
ji  the  stability  of  the  dollar.  The  day 
of  reckoning  will  have  to  come. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
tappy  to  learn  that  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  agreed  to  the 
House  language  contained  in  H.R.  11588, 
Lncreasing  the  Civil  Defense  Operation 
and  Maintenance  allocation  by  $3,375,- 
^00  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

I  am  also  pleased  by  the  inclusion  of 
additional  funds  for  schools  of  public 
health.  This  is  very  important  to  Ha- 
waii. 

Earlier  this  year,  in  the  Independent 
Offices  Appropriation  bill,  the  House  of 
P'tpresentatives  approved  only  $9.25  mil- 
lion for  civil  defense  operation  and 
maintenance.  This  was  approximately 
'2  percent  below  the  $16  million  ap- 
proved in  fiscal  1965.  Although  the  Sen- 
ate increased  this  allocation  to  $16  mil- 
-on,  the  conference  on  this  measure 
compromised  on  $12,625  million.  To 
•®ve  the  allocation  for  civil  defense  op- 
eration and  maintenance  at  $12,625  mil- 
-on  would  have  dealt  a  critical  blow  to 
the  Federal-State  cooperative  civil  de- 
•ense  effort. 

^  All  of  the  county  governments  in  the 
*tate  of  Hawaii  wrote  me  on  this  subject 
^^imting  out  the  real  need  for  restoration 
?' the  civil  defense  allocation  in  fiscal 
'«6  to  at  least  the  1965  level  of  $16  mil- 


lion. Without  this  restoration  valuable 
ground  would  be  lost  in  Hawaii's  efforts 
to  produce  a  meaningful  and  effective 
civil  defense  program. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  Hawaii 
know  as  well  as  any  other  citizens  of  her 
sister  States  the  need  for  a  good  civil 
defense  program.  The  leaders  of  our 
Hawaii  county  governments  who  wrote 
me  recall  very  well  firsthand  experiences 
when  civil  defense  was  in  reality  a  mat- 
ter of  life  and  death. 

I  conmiend  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  for  ap- 
proving this  additional  allocation  of 
$3,375  million  for  civil  defense  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  in  fiscal  year  1966. 
I  know  I  voice  the  appreciation  of  Ha- 
waii's county  oflBcials  and  the  citizens  of 
Hawaii  in  this  matter. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
action  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  on  H.R.  11588. 

Mr.  President,  before  concluding  I 
should  also  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  approving 
an  increase  of  $1  million  for  public 
health  schools  in  America. 

There  are  now  12  such  schools  and 
soon  it  is  expected  there  will  be  13.  for 
the  public  health  school  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii  is  due  to  be  accredited 
this  month. 

By  increasing  the  appropriations  for 
schools  of  public  health,  grants  can  be 
made  for  the  University  of  Hawaii 
school  without  diminishing  the  Hill- 
Rhodes  grants  of  the  other  12  public 
health  schools. 

The  increase  is,  of  course,  based  on  the 
recently  enacted  statute  increasing  the 
annual  authorization  for  schools  of  pub- 
lic health  from  $2.5  million  to  $5  million. 

I  commend  Senators  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  their  prompt 
action  in  response  to  a  clear  and  definite 
need  in  the  field  of  public  health  instruc- 
tion and  training. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  Related  Agencies 
for  restoring  in  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  we  are  now  considering, 
an  item  which  Is  relatively  small  as  Gov- 
ernment budgets  go.  But  it  is  one  which 
is  close  to  my  heart — and  all  of  yours  as 
well.  It  is  an  item  for  $500,000  fimding 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Health 
for  Children. 

This  Commission  grew  out  of  the  ter- 
rible tragedy  of  the  Kennedy  assassina- 
tion, the  tragedy  which  made  us  con- 
scious of  many  things  that  are  weak  in 
our  society. 

One  of  the  most  devastating  parts  of 
the  story  of  the  assassination  was  re- 
ported authoritatively  by  the  Warren 
Commission:  Lee  Oswald,  as  a  13 -year- 
old,  had  come  to  the  attention  of  the  wel- 
fare and  psychiatric  authorities  in  New 
York  City.  But.  for  many  reasons,  he 
had  slipped  through  society's  fingers,  left 
to  disintegrate  and  eventually  to  become 
the  assassin  of  a  great  and  beloved 
President. 

And  so  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate. S.  488.  under  which  we  could  mount 


an  attack  on  the  problems  of  emotionally 
disturbed  children.  There  are  an  es- 
timated half  million  such  children  in  the 
country;  only  10,000  or  2  percent  of 
them  are  known  to  be  receiving  treat- 
ment. Since  my  bill  provided  health 
services  for  children,  it  seemed  logically 
to  fit  into  the  childcare  program  I  pro- 
posed in  the  Senate  as  amendments  to 
HJl.  6675 — or  medicare.  Incidentally, 
the  response  to  this  proposal  has  been 
enormous.  The  mail  I  have  received 
indicates  a  part  of  the  suffering  and 
tragedy  caused  by  emotional  illness. 
People  have  written  about  this  subject 
with  intense  feeling — you  could  read  be- 
tween the  lines  that  this  sort  of  problem 
had  in  one  way  or  another  touched  their 
lives,  too. 

My  amendment  No.  199  to  H.R.  6675 
originally  approached  this  mental  health 
problem  through  an  expansion  of  the 
authorization  in  H.R.  6675  for  health 
services  for  school-age  and  pre-school- 
age  children.  An  extra  annual  $5  million 
would  have  gone  to  projects  for  Identi- 
fying and  providing  care  and  treatment 
for  emotionally  disturbed  children,  to  be 
administered  by  appropriate  agencies. 
And  the  amendment  also  set  up  a  top- 
notch  Commission  to  do  a  definitive 
study  of  the  country's  resources  for  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children.  Once  the 
facts  are  In  from  this  distinguished 
source,  we  could  take  another  look  at  the 
problems  and  what  additional  steps  must 
be  taken  to  solve  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  adopted  this 
amendment.  In  conference  with  the 
House,  however,  part  of  it — the  part  pro- 
viding for  actual  services — was  deleted. 
But  the  Joint  Commission  remained.  I 
was  very  pleased  at  this,  for  the  chief 
people  in  this  field  desperately  want  and 
need  such  a  study.  The  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Mental  Health  and  Illness 
wanted  it;  this  distinguished  group  said 
it  had  neither  the  time  nor  funds  even 
to  study  the  needs  of  children.  The  out- 
standing professionals  of  this  country 
want  it;  a  few  years  ago  a  conference 
held  by  the  American  Academy  of  Child 
Psychiatry  and  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association  urged  that  it  be  made.  So 
the  Joint  Commission  was  authorized, 
and  all  the  organizations  in  the  field  co- 
operated to  launch  it. 

The  American  Psychiatric  Association, 
the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Orthopsychiatric  As- 
sociation, the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics,  the  National  Association 
of  Social  Workers,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Mental  Health,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Retarded  Chil- 
dren and  a  number  of  other  national 
professional  organizations  have  joined 
together  as  a  Joint  Commission  on  the 
Mental  Health  of  Children.  The  Com- 
mission is  now  incorporated  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  as  I  understand 
it,  is  ready  to  start  work. 

But  the  Commission  was  without  funds 
for  the  $500,000  item  authorized  by  the 
Congress  for  this  purpose.  It  was  orig- 
inally part  of  the  Labor-HEW  second 
supplemental  bill  for  fiscal  1966  and  was 
deleted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
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Mr.  President,  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  Congress  that  this  important  item 
be  dropped,  and  it  is  certainly  not  the 
function  of  the  Congress  to  propose  so 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  can  dis- 
pose. 

It  would  be  tragic,  Mr.  President,  if 
this  important  Commission  were  jeop- 
ardized before  it  can  even  get  off  the 
ground.  We  are  in  a  particularly  bad 
position  here,  Mr.  President,  because  the 
authorizing  legislation  makes  the  money 
for  the  Commission  available  only  in  fis- 
cal years  1966  and  1967.  In  other  words, 
if  the  item  were  not  restored  in  the  sec- 
ond supplemental,  we  would  lose  the 
chance  to  get  started  this  year. 

This  Commission  has  been  autljorized 
by  the  Congress,  and  should  be  funded 
so  that  it  can  do  a  desperately  needed 
job. 

I  appeared  before  the  distinguished 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  chaired  by 
Mr.  Hill  to  urge  that  these  funds  be 
added  to  the  supplemental  appropriation. 
I  am  very  pleased  that  the  subcommittee 
recommended  this  action  be  taken. 

SUPPLEMENTAL     APPROPRIATION     BII-L     PROVIDES 
FUNDS  FOR  GREAT  SOCIETY  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  final  appropriation  bill  of  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress  appropriates 
money  for  many  of  the  important  new 
programs  which  were  authorized  this 
year.  Therefore  this  is  a  very  important 
bill,  and  I  commend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona,  the  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  who  is  floor  managing 
the  bill,  and  the  other  distinguished 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee who  held  hearings  on  the  bill,  for 
the  dispatch  with  which  they  have 
brought  it  to  the  floor. 

The  sum  of  $173,200,000  Is  appro- 
priated for  higher  education  to  begin  the 
implementation  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  Since  the  request  was  sub- 
mitted so  late  in  the  year  and  since  so 
little  time  was  available  for  considera- 
tion of  the  requests,  the  committee  did 
not  feel  justified  in  appropriating  the 
'full  amount  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration, $274  million.  When  the  com- 
mittee considered  the  bill,  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  had  not  yet  been  filed. 
The  bill  authorizes  over  S800  million  per 
annum,  so  I  hope  that  we  will  have  an 
additional  supplemental  bill  early  in  1966 
to  carry  out  this  great  and  vital  law. 

As  the  author  of  title  VI  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  which  provides  matching 
■  grants  for  the  purchase  of  audiovisual 
and  other  types  of  laboratory  and  class- 
room equipment,  I  am  especially  gratified 
that  $15  million  has  been  appropriated 
to  get  this  program  started. 

The  committee  has  recommended  $10,- 
700,000  for  the  new  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities.  This 
should  allo^  the  Foundation  to  get  off 
to  a  good  start,  and  they  may  come  back 
later  to  request  additional  funds  within 
their  authorization. 

WATER  AND  SEWER  FAdLITIES 

Mr.  President,  In  my  travels  around 
the  country  and  around  my  State,  the 
one  question  I  am  asked  most  is:  "Sen- 


ator, what  can  we  do  to  get  sewage  fa- 
cilities and  water  facilities  for  our  town?" 
In  the  small  cities  especially,  these 
facilities  are  desperately  needed.  The 
89th  Congress  enacted  four  programs  to 
enable  cities  and  towns  to  acquire  these 
facilities.  Public  Law  89-240  authorized 
grants  to  assist  rural  areas  to  finance 
projects  for  works  for  the  development, 
storage,  treatment,  purification,  and  dis- 
tribution of  water  and  the  collection, 
treatment,  and  disposal  of  wastes  in  rural 
areas.  The  committee  recommends  $30 
million  for  this  purpose,  which  is  $17 
million  more  than  the  request.  In  view 
of  the  need  for  these  funds  I  am  very 
happy  that  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended the  more  ample  amount.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  for  his  great  lead- 
ership in  this  program. 

The  housing  bill  authorized  a  program 
to  aid  medium-sized  towns  to  acquire 
basic  water  and  sewer  facilities.  The 
committee  concurs  with  the  House  in 
recommending  the  full  $100  million. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  authorized  these  facilities 
for  areas  which  suffer  from  high  unem- 
ployment and  low  income.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  $254,500,000  for  title 
I  of  the  act,  which  includes  other  pro- 
grams in  addition  to  sewer  and  water 
facilities.  This  is  above  the  House  fig- 
ure of  $203,200,000. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  amends 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  to  authorize  increased  funds  to  aid 
construction  of  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment facilities,  and  authorized  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  and  contracts  to  develop 
new  or  improved  methods  of  controlling 
wastes.  The  committee  recommends  $30 
million  for  the  first  purpose  and  $20 
million  for  the  latter. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1965,  H.R.  8310,  is  now  in 
conference.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
get  agreement  on  the  bill  during  this 
session  of  Congress.  The  full  request 
of  $8,310,000  is  recommended  for  the 
expanded  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. 

HEART,    CANCER.    AND    STROKE 

Perhaps  the  most  important  bill  which 
Congress  passed  this  session  in  the  field 
of  health,  in  a  year  in  which  many,  many 
important  health  bills  passed  Congress 
under  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  [Mr.  Hill],  was  the 
Heart,  Cancer,  and  Stroke  Amendments 
of  1965.  This  legislation  will  make  possi- 
ble the  creation  of  regional  medical 
complexes  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
These  will  contain  research  facilities  and 
treatment  facilities  for  heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  stroke.  A  major  purpose  of 
this  program  is  to  disseminate  the  latest 
results  of  scientific  research  to  the  prac- 
ticing physician.  The  committee  recom- 
mends the  full  request  of  $25  million 
for  this  purpose. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was 
greatly  expanded  this  year.  The  sum 
of  $1,510  million  is  recommended  for  this 
program. 

The  city  of  San  Antonio  is  celebrating 
its  250th  anniversary  in  1968  with  a 
hemispheric  fair.    The  sum  of  $125,000 


is  appropriated  for  covering  the  expenses 
necessary  for  planning  the  extent  of 
participation  by  the  United  States  in 
HemisFair  1968.  The  fair  has  extensive 
local  support.  A  total  of  $54  million  in 
State  and  local  funds  has  already  been 
raised  or  pledged.  The  fair  is  being 
carefully  planned  so  as  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  Bureau  of  International 
Expositions,  which  is  necessary  in  order 
for  foreign  governments  to  sponsor  ex- 
hibits at  the  fair. 

MORTGAGE  RELIEF  FUND 

The  new  Housing  Act  provided  au- 
thorization for  mortgage  payments  on 
the  behalf  of  distressed  homeowners  who 
are  unemployed  as  a  result  of  the  closing 
of  Federal  installations.  This  assistance 
is  limited  to  the  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  for  up  to  1  year  on  federal- 
ly insured  mortgages.  The  mortgagor 
must  enter  into  a  binding  agreement  to 
repay  the  aggregate  amount  advanced  by 
the  FHA  in  his  behalf. 

This  assistance  is  badly  needed  in  those 
communities  in  which  a  military  base 
was  closed  down  by  the  recent  base  clos- 
ings. I  have  two  such  communities  in 
my  own  State — Araarillo  and  Waco. 

When  a  base  closes  many  people  are 
thrown  out  of  work.  Others  are  forced 
to  move  to  another  conmiunity.  They 
are  placed  in  a  serious  financial  bind. 
This  money  can  help  them  through  a 
difficult  period.  The  money  will  be  paid 
back  to  the  Federal  Government  after 
the  crisis  is  over. 

The  House  denied  funds  on  the  gi-ounds 
that  no  applications  had  been  filed  The 
reason  why  no  applications  had  been 
filed  is  that  no  forms  were  available.  I 
have  here  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rhea  Smith, 
the  VA  County  Service  officer  for  Potter 
County,  Tex.,  which  states  that  they  have 
had  dozens  and  dozens  of  calls  wanting 
to  know  where  and  to  whom  applications 
should  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letters  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  together  with  an- 
other letter  from  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Gross 
of  Amarillo. 

There  being  no  objection  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

cotjntt  of  potter, 

State  of  Texas, 
AmaHllo,  Tex.,  October  18,  1965. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough:  In  o\ir  Ama- 
rillo paper  under  a  Washington  dateline  was 
a  headline.  "Base  Home  Owners  Hit  by  House 
Rule."  This  concerns  the  appropriations 
for  mortgage  relief  payments  to  phased  out 
base  homeowners.  .Five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  knocked  out  for  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  and  the  Veterans* 
Administration  to  make  a  year's  mortgage 
payments  for  financially  strapped  home- 
owners. The  Appropriations  Committee 
claims  this  is  due  to  the  fact  there  had  been 
no  applications  for  these  payments.  Tbe 
reason  there  were  no  applications  Is  because 
we  have  not  been  authorized  to  file  any  ap- 
plications. As  far  as  we  can  ascertain  there 
are  no  application  forms  available. 

Our  office  here  in  Amarillo  has  had  dozens 
and  dozens  of  calls  wanting  to  know  where 
and  to  whom  application  should  be  made. 
Had   we   had   application   forms   this  ofnce 
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vould  have  sent  In  at  least  100  applications 

already. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  concem- 
mg  the  need  for  this  legislation.  There  will 
be  many,  many  servicemen  as  well  as  civilian 
personnel  who  will  be  desperate  if  this  legis- 
lation Is  not  passed.  There  have  been  some 
already  who  were  forced  to  abandon  their 
homes  due  to  Congress  slowness  in  passing 
legislation  as  well  as  information  on  how  to 
make  application  for  payments  on  their 
homes. 

I  am  in  hopes  that  Congress  and  the  Senate 
will  do  everything  they  can  to  rectify  the 
error  that  the  House  committee  made  last 
week. 

Yours  truly, 

Rhea  Sbiith, 
Veterans  County  Service  Officer. 

Amarillo,  Tex., 
October  16, 1965. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  do  hope  this  letter  will  come 
to  your  personal  attention  because  it  relates 
to  an  Important  matter  with  which  you  are 
directly  connected  as  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  refer  to  an  ar- 
ticle In  the  Friday.  October  15.  1965.  edition 
oJ  the  Amarillo  Globe-Times  regarding  the 
deletion  of  funds  for  the  mortgage  relief 
program  for  Amarillo  Air  Force  Base  home 
owners.  This  deletion  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  no  applications  had  been  received.  In- 
cluded In  thi3  article  was  a  statement  from 
our  Representative.  Walter  Rogers,  in  which 
he  said,  "If  someone  wants  to  file  an  appli- 
cation he  should  get  in  touch  with  the  VA 
or  the  FHA  and  explain  his  situation.  If  he 
Is  eligible  under  the  program  he  will  be  al- 
lowed to  make  application  for  funds." 

But  it  doesn't  work  that  way — and  I  feel 
you  need  to  be  aware  of  what  is  happening. 

We  represent  a  family  who  Is  being  dis- 
placed by  the  base  closure  here  in  Amarillo. 
My  husband  is  a  civilian  employee  who  was 
given  only  1  week  notice  of  transfer.  I  im- 
mediately called  the  local  FHA  office  to  see 
what  arrangements  could  be  made  about  our 
bouse  because  Amarillo  is  currently  in  a 
housing  depression.  With  nine  houses  al- 
ready standing  vacant  on  our  street  we  have 
little  hope  of  selling  ours. 

When  I  called  the  FHA  office  and  requested 
Information  about  the  program  that  Con- 
gress had  passed  I  was  given  a  very  curt  and 
rude  reply  that  they  had  no  information  on 
this  and  couldn't  do  a  thing  for  me.  Now,  I 
would  like  for  you  to  tell  me  how  a  person 
can  file  an  application  for  anything  if  the 
local  FHA  office  won't  even  talk  to  them? 

My  husband  was  able  to  get  a  little  in- 
Jormatlon  before  he  left  from  the  legal  of- 
ficer at  the  base  and  we  do  fit  all  require- 
nents  for  aid.  The  legal  officer  told  him, 
towever,  that  nothing  could  be  done  until 
the  funds  were  appproprlated.  And  now  we 
find  that  Congress  won't  appropriate  the 
fUEds  until  the  applications  are  received. 
Does  that  make  sense? 

I  would  certainly  appreciate  your  taking 
the  time  to  reply  on  this.  Because  in  Janu- 
ary when  the  second  half  of  this  program 
'in  which  we  are  Interested)  comes  up  rela- 
tive to  purchase  of  homes  of  those  employees 
unable  to  dispose  of  them,  this  same  situa- 
tion will  probably  occur  again.  It  all  looked 
?ood  when  Congress  passed  this  relief  pro- 
gram, but  In  reality  it  appears  to  be  a  farce. 
As  a  result  my  husband  is  gone  and  I  am  left 
behind  with  four  small  children  trying  to 
(lo  something  with  a  house  that  is  impos- 
"ble  to  sell. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Gross. 

Amarillo,  Tex. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
^0  good  answer  could  be  given  to  these 


requests  for  applications  because  au- 
thorization has  not  been  given  to  file  any 
applications.  As  far  as  Mr.  Smith  could 
ascertain,  there  are  no  application  forms 
available.  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
serious  breakdown  in  the  operations  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  But  this 
foulup  on  the  part  of  a  Government  bu- 
reau should  not  result  in  no  f imds  being 
gi-anted.  These  people,  who  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  are  forced  to  abandon 
their  homes  in  a  depressed  market,  need 
help — and  they  need  it  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  disappointed 
that  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee did  not  appropriate  funds  for  this 
item,  since  it  is  so  badly  needed.  It  was 
done  without  prejudice  to  the  program, 
however,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  can 
be  funded  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
in  the  next  session  of  Congress.  I  vurge 
the  VA  and  the  FHA  to  come  in  ready  to 
justify  the  need  for  this  program  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  explanation 
from  the  Senate  committee  report  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

mortgage  relief  fund 
Supplemental  estimate  (H.  Doc.  278) 

(authorized  by  sec.   107,  Public 

Law  89-117) $500,000 

House    allowance None 

Committee    recommendation None 

The  new  Housing  Act  provides  authoriza- 
tion for  a  new  program  of  mortgage  relief 
under  the  FHA  and  VA  loan  programs.  The 
budget  estimates  propose  $500,000  in  each 
agency  to  establish  mortgage  relief  funds. 
This  program  would  make  loans  to  pay 
principal  and  interest  for  1  year  on  federally 
insured  mortgages  of  distressed  homeowners 
who  are  unemployed  as  the  result  of  the  clos- 
ing of  a  Federal  installation.  The  committee 
denies  the  request  for  these  funds  without 
prejudice,  in  order  to  give  FHA  and  VA  the 
opportunity  to  Justify  the  need  for  this  pro- 
gram at  some  later  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  detain  Senators  long,  but  my  able 
colleague  [Mr.  Smathers]  and  I  have  a 
prepared  statement  which  we  would  like 
to  have  incorporated  in  the  Record,  but 
first  I  should  like  to  outline  it,  and  I 
shall  do  so  as  quickly  as  I  can. 

Title  3  of  the  bill  covers  an  item  of 
$12,600,000  as  requested  by  the  President 
to  take  care  of  the  immediate  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  new  influx  of 
Cuban  refugees.  On  this  subject  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  comments.  First,  my 
colleague  and  I  wish  it  distinctly  under- 
stood that  this  is  the  best  that  could  be 
done  in  estimating  the  immediate  ex- 
penses. This  subject  can  be  considered 
again  by  the  Congress  next  spring,  and 
if  the  movement  of  Cuban  refugees  is  as 
large  as  all  who  seem  to  know  some- 


thing about  it  are  now  predicting — they 
now  predict  approximately  45,000,  and  it 
may  grow  greater — it  will  be  necessary 
to  appropriate  additional  funds. 

The  second  comment  I  should  like  to 
make  is  that  we  are  hoping  that  the 
emphasis  on  prompt  resettlement  will  be 
a  strong  emphasis  as  laid  down  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  all  Federal  ofiBces  con- 
cerned. 

The  area  of  Miami,  Dade  County,  has 
received  approximately  270,000  Cuban 
refugees  under  the  earlier  influx  of 
refugees  and  approximately  a  third  of 
them  are  back  there  now. 

Although  the  resettlement  covered 
much  more  than  two-thirds,  a  great 
many  have  come  back.  It  has  been  dis- 
turbing, especially  to  the  people  of  low- 
income  economy. 

For  example,  elevator  operators  in 
hotels  and  large  buildings  are  now 
largely  Cubans.  Similar  positions  in 
hotels  for  maids  and  in  hospitals  for 
service  there,  and  numerous  categories  of 
that  kind,  are  filled  by  Cubans  who  are 
amply  eligible  to  do  finer  tasks,  but 
cannot  because  of  language  deficiency. 

The  Government  has  done  a  fine  job 
in  many  respects,  but  I  want  it  distinctly 
understood,  as  distinguished  Senators 
who  know  about  the  situation  are 
aware,  that  the  impact  on  the  commu- 
nity has  been  terrific,  and  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  impact  in  the  near 
future  by  45,000  is  going  to  be  something 
that  will  be  difiacult  to  handle. 

I  hope  that  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  prompt  resettlement  of  those 
fleeing  from  Castro's  tyrarmy. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is 
the  great  impact  employment  of  the 
Cuban  refugees  is  having,  largely  on  our 
colored  citizens.  I  shall  include  in  the 
Record  a  letter  written  by  the  president 
of  the  local  NAACP  in  the  Miami  area. 
I  have  not  filed  many  such  statements 
in  the  Record  during  the  course  of  recent 
years,  but  this  one  happens  to  be  one  that 
I  can  vouch  for,  because  I  know  how 
seriously  the  people  directly  represented 
by  the  NAACP  have  been  affected,  and 
how  adversely  they  have  been  affected, 
and  how  they  look  with  such  dread  upon 
the  situation  now  confronting  them 
again.  I  hope  our  Federal  oflBcials  may 
be  mindful  of  that  fact. 

The  third  point  I  wanted  to  make  Is 
that  there  is  in  Tampa  a  community  of 
Latins  by  the  thousands,  many  of  whom 
are  well  to  do,  who  have  relatives  in 
Cuba  now  trsring  to  get  out. 

Only  the  other  day  the  State  senator 
from  that  area,  along  with  two  able  at- 
torneys, one  of  English  background  and 
the  other  of  Latin  backgroimd,  were  here 
to  show  petitions  by  people  in  that  area 
asking  help  to  get  some  800  of  their  rela- 
tives out  of  Cuba.  They  are  anxious  to 
guarantee  that  they  will  not  be  public 
charges.  They  are  willing  and  able  to 
take  care  of  them. 

I  hope  those  in  charge  of  this  impor- 
tant program  will  do  what  they  can  to 
accelerate  the  movement  of  those  800 — 
there  may  be  others — if  they  can  come 
indirectly  to  Tampa,  or  if  they  cannot,  so 
they  can  be  cleared  out  of  the  reception 
centers  in  Miami  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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It  would  ease  the  problem  if  they  could 
come  just  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  homes 
opened  to  them  by  their  relatives  in 
Tampa. 

Mr.  President,  the  gentlemen  who 
came  from  Tampa  told  us  about  owners 
of  some  small  boats  who  are  seeking  to 
collect  $1,000  a  head  for  going  down  to 
Cuba  and  bringing  back  relatives.  With 
all  the  urgency  that  there  is  in  the  prob- 
lem, good  people  will  be  abused  if  we  do 
not  act  promptjly.  Already  some  people 
have  been  imposed  upon  by  paying  $1,000 
apiece  for,  let  us  say,  a  mother  and  four 
children,  to  come  that  relatively  short 
distance  from  Cuba.  The  possibilities  of 
this  kind  of  abuse  are  obvious  when  peo- 
ple are  anxious  to  get  out  before  Castro 
changes  his  mind,  which  Is  what  they  are 
afraid  of. 

I  hope  the  President  will  move  with  all 
possible  speed  to  accept  the  offer  of  Mr. 
Castro. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  things 
I  would  like  to  cover,  which  are  men- 
tioned in  my  statement.  I  shall  ask  that 
the  entire  statement  be  included  in  the 
Record.  I  state  this  at  the  special  re- 
quest of  my  colleague  [Mr.  SmathersI 
and  myself,  and  the  entire  Florida  dele- 
gation, so  those  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram at  the  Federal  level  may  realize 
immediately  that,  no  matter  how  gen- 
erously the  Federal  Government  may 
move,  a  great  part  of  the  problem  falls 
heavily  upon  the  receiving  community 
and  the  receiving  people,  so  anything 
that  can  be  done  to  speed  up  resettle- 
ment to  ease  the  problem  should  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  included  in  the  Record  in 
toto,  for  my  colleague  [Mr.  SmathersI 
and  myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    by    Senators   Holland    and 
Smathers 

The  S12.6  million  contained  In  chapter  3 
of  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  we  are 
considering  Is  the  result  of  an  announcement 
by  the  President  to  accept  additional  refugees 
from  Cuba,  our  first  concern  being  for  those 
Cubans  who  have  been  separated  from  chil- 
dren, parents,  husbands,  or  wives  who  are 
already  in  this  country. 

It  Is  estimated  that  up  to  2.500  refugees 
will  arrive  In  Miami  during  this  month  and 
that  up  to  5.000  may  arrive  each  month 
thereafter.  The  HEW  estimates  the  total 
number  of  these  new  refugees  may  reach 
45,000. 

I  note,  that  of  the  $12.6  million.  $7  million 
will  be  utilized  for  welfare  assistance.  $4 
million  for  resettlement  out  of  the  Miami 
area,  $1.3  mllUoh  for  educational  assistance 
and  to  Increase  the  capacity  of  the  refugee 
center  In  Miami,  and  $300,000  to  provide 
health  services. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  Department  of  HEW 
representatives  testified  that  some  270.000 
Cuban  refugees  were  now  in  this  country. 
They  have  entered  since  the  first  program 
was   actually  started  in  February   1961. 

The  Influx  of  these  Cuban  refugees  has 
been  handled  by  our  Government  In  a  most 
commendable  manner.  However,  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  burden  placed  upon  the 
greater  Miami  area,  Dade  Covinty,  and  the 
State  of  Florida  as  a  result  of  the  refugee 
program. 


As  an  example,  I  read  Into  the  Record  an 
article  by  Juanlta  Greene,  In  the  Miami 
Herald  of  October  6,  1965,  entitled  "A  Third 
of  U.S.  Cuban  Refugees  Now  Live  In  Dade": 
"More  than  a  third  of  all  the  alien  Cubans 
in  the  United  tSates  live  In  Dade  Coiinty. 
Almost  half  live  somewhere  In  Florida. 

"These  figxiree  from  the  U.S.  Immigration 
Service  cast  a  significant  shadow  over  the 
success  of  the  Federal  Government's  present 
plans  to  put  even  more  emphasis  on  reset- 
tlement as  It  awaits  the  arrival  of  an  ex- 
pected 5,000  new  refugees  a  month  to  Miami. 
"Compiled  from  last  January's  alien  regis- 
tration, they  include  all  native-born  Cubans 
who  have  not  beccane  U.S.  citizens.  The 
great  majority  are  refugees. 

•The  nationwide  total  waa  244.806.  Of 
these.  94,987  gave  a  Dade  Covmty  address 
and  another  11.628  were  living  elsewhere  In 
Florida. 

"The  Tampa  area  had  the  next  largest 
number  In  Florida  with  3,825.  Third  was 
PaUn  Beach  County,  where  some  of  the 
wealthier  refugees  are  concentrated  In  Palm 
Beach  and  many  laborers  work  the  newly 
developed  sugar  fields  and  mills  near  Lake 
Okeechobee. 

"The  only  State  to  approach  Florida  In 
Cuban  population  Is  New  York  with  48,380, 
most  of  them  concentrated  In  the  three 
counties  of  New  York,  Queens,  and  Kings. 

"New  Jersey  had  24,200,  California,  11.377. 
Illinois  5,985. 

"No  other  State  had  more  than  5,000. 
Thirteen  heid  less  than  100. 

"In  nine  States,  the  number  of  registered 
Cuban  aliens  was  less  than  the  number  of 
Cuban  refugees  officially  resettled  there.  In- 
dicating that  some  of  the  refugees  returned 
to  Miami  or  went  elsewhere.  These  were 
States  where  the  number  of  Cubans  was 
small  and  the  climate  cold. 

"For  example,  the  local  refugee  center  re- 
ported at  the  end  of  last  year  that  It  had  re- 
settled 2,942  Cubans  In  Massachusetts.  Yet 
only  2,782  alien  Cubans  registered  with  the 
Immigration  department  there  In  January. 
"It  Is  doubtful  that  any  had  become 
citizens  In  the  meantime,  because  that  takes 
5  years  after  an  alien  had  entered  the  coun- 
try as  a  permanent  resident. 

"Most  of  the  refugees  do  not  have  per- 
manent resident  status  but  are  parolees.  To 
become  permanent  residents  they  must  leave 
the  country  and  reenter  under  resident  visas. 
"Of  the  94.987  Cuban  nationals  In  Dade, 
for  example,  only  33,589  have  resident  status. 
They  could,  if  they  applied,  become  citizens 
and  voters  In  5  years  or  less.  Last  year  2,600 
were  naturalized. 

"Though  the  exact  number  of  Cuban 
refugees  in  the  United  States  is  not  known, 
the  refugee  center  reported  it  had  registered 
175,485  between  January  1.  1963,  and  Janu- 
ary 8,  1965.  The  remaining  69,321  Cubans  in 
the  United  States  are  either  not  refugees  or 
refugees  who  failed  to  register  at  the  center. 
"At  the  end  of  last  year  the  center  re- 
ported that  about  85,500  persons  had  been 
resettled  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  Most 
of  them  went  to  \irban  centers,  especially 
New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago  and  cities  In 
northern  New  Jersey.  Here  their  assimila- 
tion was  aided  by  the  fact  that  Cuban  colo- 
nies already  existed. 

"Included  in  the  national  figures  Is 
Puerto  Rico,  which  took  In  8,392  resettled 
refugees  and  has  a  Cuban  population  of 
18.000. 

"The  flow  of  refugees  Into  Miami  began 
to  qvUcken  in  1961.  and  reached  a  peak  in  the 
fall  of  1962.  when  they  poured  In  at  the 
rate  of  about  7,000  a  month.  Then  It 
stopped  abruptly  after  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  when  Pan  American  Airways  planes 
stopped  their  daily  runs  to  Havana. 

"There  was  another,  but  briefer  flood  In 
1963  when  refugees  were  allowed  out  In  ships 
which  delivered  material  for  the  exchange 
of  Bay  of  Pigs  prisoners.    Arrivals  since  then 


have  trickled  In  from  other  foreign  countries 
principally  Mexico,  and  by  small  boat. 

"Refugees  came  first  to  Miami  not  only 
becaiase  of  Its  many  sociological  and  climatic 
amenities,  but  because  they  had  to  register 
here  to  get  on  welfare.  The  checks  would 
then  follow  those  who  were  ofHcIally  reset- 
tled to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

"In  1958,  the  last  year  of  the  old  Cuban 
regime  and  1959,  the  first  year  of  Castro. 
the  number  of  Cubans  in  the  United  States 
was  not  considered  sufficiently  important 
to  be  Included  In  the  immigration  break- 
down. First  available  figure  Is  for  1961, 
when  11,521  Cuban  aliens  registered. 

"The  other  eight  areas  which,  according 
to  the  registration  figures,  proved  unpopular 
with  the  refugees  were:  Colorado,  where  913 
were  resettled  but  only  756  were  registered; 
Iowa,  which  got  313  and  later  counted  304; 
Oklahoma,  363  and  347;  Oregon,  466  and  457; 
South  Dakota,  48  and  34;  Vermont,  38  and 
14;  Wyoming,  14  and  5,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  1,007  and  504." 

I  read  also  a  letter  I  received  from  Donald 
Wheeler  Jones,  president  of  the  Miami 
branch,  NAACP,  under  date  of  October  13, 
1965,  which  I  believe  reports  the  eflfect  that 
the  Cuban  refugee  program  Is  having  on  the 
Negro  race  In  the  Greater  Miami  area. 
I  quote : 

"Dear  Sm:  We  are  writing  this  letter  In 
behalf  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  best 
interests  of  the  citizens  and  residents  of 
Miami,  Dade  County,  Fla.,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  problems  that  the  Negro 
people  here  can  be  expected  to  face  in  view 
of  the  pending,  additional  Influx  of  Cuban 
people  to  this  community  as  refugees. 

"We  have  noted  with  great  concern  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  positive  statements  regard- 
ing an  additional  accommodation  of  Cuban 
refugees  by  this  country.  We  feel  that  de- 
spite efforts  at  resettlement,  a  great  majority 
of  these  newly  arrived  refugees  will  remain 
In  the  Miami,  Dade  County  area  for  reasons 
of  kinship  and  proximity  to  their  native 
country. 

"A  cursory  observation  of  the  employment 
patterns  of  many  Miami  and  Miami  Beach 
hotels,  restaurants,  and  other  businesses  will 
substantiate  the  fact  that  the  Cuban  has 
displaced  the  Negro  and  other  personnel 
formerly  employed  there  In  many  capacities 
such  as  waiters,  bellhops,  doormen,  elevator 
operators,  and  other  similar  occupations. 
There  are  many  other  categories  of  employ- 
ment, almost  too  numerous  to  mention,  that 
Negroes  no  longer  enjoy  as  a  direct  result  ol 
the  Cuban  lnfl\ix  which  apparently  Is  about 
extended.  In  short,  the  Cuban  influx  immi- 
grants to  this  country  have  had  their  most 
severe  effect  upon  that  group  of  citizens  least 
able  to  afford  It,  the  uneducated,  nonhighly 
skilled,  nonprofessional  Negro  who  prior  to 
the  Cuban  Influx  could  eke  out  a  fairly 
decent  standard  of  living  through  menial. 
service  type  Jobs  that  require  a  minimum  ol 
formal  education  or  training. 

"We  are  aware  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
crucial  situation  following  the  rise  of  the 
Cuban  dictatorship  In  Cuba  did  not  allow 
sufficient  time  for  the  erection  of  all  of  the 
safeguards  that  perhaps  the  Federal,  State, 
county,  and  municipal  governments  could 
have  conceived  to  protect  their  citizens 
from  the  displacement  In  their  Jobs  and  the 
consequential  economic  wants. 

"We  would  like  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  we  are  In  favor  of  our  national 
policy  of  admitting  the  oppressed  of  the 
Castro  regime,  and  we  will  be  among  the 
first  to  be  of  whatever  assistance  we  can 
m  making  the  next  arrival  of  Cuban  refugees 
a  pleasant  one. 

"We  are  confident  that  the  Cuban  people 
and  the  Negroes  of  this  community  can  live 
and  work  together  as  brothers. 

"We  feel,  however,  that  the  Federal  Got- 
emment   must    exercise   Its   responslblUtie* 
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toward  the  economically  oppressed  of  this 
community  as  well  as  toward  the  politically 
oppressed  of  Cuba. 

"The  average  Negro  citizen  of  this  com- 
munltv  who  lost  his  Job  to  a  Cuban  has, 
by  and  large,  borne  his  burden  In  silence 
js  a  sacrificial  lamb  for  the  extension  of 
freedom  and  democracy  to  refugees  from 
another  land.  I  feel  that  the  Negroes  and 
other  citizens  of  this  community  can  al- 
ways be  depended  upon  to  sacrifice  a  maxi- 
mum amount  to  help  fulfill  the  promises 
of  our  great  Nation  to  the  oppressed.  How- 
ever, it  does  seem,  since  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, acting  without  the  pressure  of  an 
Immediate  crisis  In  this  area,  but  rather 
with  great  calmness  and  deliberation,  has 
decided  to  further  accommodate  the  Cuban 
people  in  their  mass  exodxis  from  tjt&n.nj 
to  freedom,  that  now  Is  the  time  to  look  to 
the  freedom  of  all  of  our  citizens  from  eco- 
nomic oppression  that  will  almost  certainly 
be  caused  by  this  addition  to  our  labor 
market. 

"This  additional  competition,  we  feel,  will 
be  felt  most  acutely  at  the  menial  level 
where  too  many  of  our  Negro  and  other  citi- 
zens have  already  been  eliminated  due  to 
the  previous  admissions  of  Cubans  to  the 
Miami,  Dade  County  area. 

"We  feel  that  now  Is  the  time  when  plans 
should  be  formulated  to  insure,  as  much  as 
is  practically  possible,  the  economic  stability 
of  our  community  and  the  job  security  for 
all  of  our  citizens.  Including  Negroes,  so  that 
the  extension  of  freedom  to  those  from  a 
foreign  land  does  not  result  in  the  extension 
of  poverty  among  our  own  citizens  at  home. 

"We  feel  that  it  is  of  equal  importance 
that  there  be  no  ill  will  between  the  citizens 
of  this  community  and  the  Cuban  popula- 
tion. While  there  Is  only  the  slightest  in- 
dication of  such  ill  will  at  the  present  time, 
history  has  amply  Illustrated  time  and  time 
again  that  when  groups  In  want  are  Involved 
In  fierce  competition  for  Jobs,  friction  almost 
Inevitably  occurs.  This  seems  to  be  true 
without  regard  to  the  racial,  religious,  and 
language  differences  or  similarities  that  may 
be  Involved.  While  we  of  the  local  NAACP 
are  always  optimistic  concerning  the  ability 
of  Negroes  to  give  additional  forebearance 
In  difficult  times,  it  must  be  Indicated  that 
there  Is  absolutely  no  basis  for  the  bland 
assumption  from  any  quarter  that  the  seem- 
ingly inevitable  friction,  to  which  I  have 
previously  alluded,  will  not  come  to  pass 
despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  local  author- 
ities and  the  general  populace. 

"We  ask  that  full  consideration  be  given 
to  the  matters  alluded  to  herein  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  all  our  citizens. 

"Please  be  assured  that  we  stand  anxious 
to  be  of  whatever  service  that  we  can  In  the 
formulation  of  meaning  solutions  In  the  hope 
that  the  reality  of  freedom  for  the  Cuban 
and  for  Negroes  In  our  community  can  be 
equal,  free  of  oppression,  economic  or  other- 
wise, and  peaceful  and  harmonious. 
"Sincerely, 

"Donald  Wheeler  Jones, 
"President.  Miami  Branch,  NAACP." 

Our  Government  Is  doing  a  commendable 
Job  in  assisting  the  Cuban  refugees  to  reach 
&  haven  from  Communist  aggression.  I  sup- 
port this  action,  as  I  am  sure  all  Florldlans 
support  it.  However,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Government  will  take  cognizance  of  the  situ- 
ation this  program  has  created  In  the  State 
of  Florida  and  will  exert  stronger  efforts  to- 
ward the  prompt  resettlement  of  the  refugees 
to  other  areas  of  the  country. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  unemployment 
problem  in  the  Miami  area  will  be  lessened  to 
a  degree  by  the  work  that  will  be  provided 
^  the  construction  of  the  inter-American 
^^e  and  Cultural  Center,  better  known  as 
INTERAMA.  I  will  dlcuss  In  more  detail 
it  such  time  as  the  legislation  which  I  In- 
troduced for  myself  and  my  colleague  to  en- 


able Federal  participation  In  this  cultural 
center  may  be  considered  by  the  Senate. 

I  do  wish  to  point  out  several  salient  facts 
In  connection  with  the  construction  that 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  unemployment 
problem  in  Greater  Miami  and  which  I  placed 
in  the  Record  on  June  26,  1963,  at  the  time 
the  Senate  favorably  considered  an  amend- 
ment which  I  Introduced  for  myself  and  my 
colleague.  Senator  Smathers,  to  amend  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1963. 

During  the  debate  on  that  amendment,  I 
placed  In  the  Record  statistics  compiled  by 
the  Florida  Industrial  Commission  based  on 
a  survey  made  in  March  1963.  They  showed 
that  In  Dade  County  there  were  43,300  un- 
employed persons  of  employable  age,  of  which 
19,300  were  Cuban  refugees  of  employable 
age.  The  continued  Influx  of  refugees  and 
the  steady  movement  of  the  resettled  Cubans 
back  to  the  Miami  area  has  not  lessened  this 
unemployment  problem.  The  remaining 
24,000  represented  our  own  people  in  modest 
positions  such  as  elevator  operators,  porters 
In  hotels,  custodial  workers,  and  positions  of 
that  kind  who  had  been  displaced  by  Cuban 
refugees. 

As  Indicated  In  Donald  Jones'  letter  to 
which  previously  referred,  the  problem 
among  our  own  residents  and  citizens  Is 
among  employees  In  those  modest  positions 
such  as  maids  In  hotels  and  the  like,  who 
are  mostly  members  of  the  colored  race,  who 
are  generally  employed  In  such  positions, 
and  who  want  to  be  reemployed. 

A  program  for  resettlement  of  the  new  In- 
flux of  Cuban  refugees  was  discussed  with 
me  as  late  as  yesterday.  State  Senator  Tom 
Whlttaker,  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  William  E. 
Henson  and  Andrew  Garcia,  all  highly  repu- 
table lawyers,  came  to  Washington  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  the  appropriate  Govern- 
ment officials  in  order  to  expedite  the  move- 
ment of  refugees  from  Cuba  to  Tampa,  Fla., 
where  they  have  relatives  and  where  those 
relatives,  by  affidavits,  have  Indicated  the 
names  of  their  relatives  In  Cuba  and  have 
guaranteed  that  the  refugees  will  not  become 
public  charges.  It  appears  to  me  that  with 
such  affidavits  and  with  the  list  of  names, 
which  I  understand  Is  about  800,  It  would  be 
a  simple  matter  to  set  the  appropriate  ma- 
chinery In  motion  for  the  movement  of  these 
refugees  from  Cuba  direct  to  Tampa  and 
avoid  resettlement  problems.  There  Is  ade- 
quate medical  personnel  In  Tampa  as  well  as 
hospital  facilities  and  with  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  Immigration  and  Inspection  serv- 
ice for  a  minimum  period,  resettlement  could 
be  accomplished  with  little  effort. 

I  might  also  add  that  transportation  ar- 
rangements at  no  cost  to  the  Goverimient 
could  be  made  and  that  such  shovQd  be  done 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  prevent  the  contin- 
ued efforts  of  a  few  boatowners  to  move  the 
refugees  out  of  Cuba  at,  I  am  told,  $1,000 
per  person. 

The  State  Department  officials  with  whom 
these  gentlemen  I  referred  to  met  gave 
little  assurance  of  an  early  decision,  but 
were  hopeful  of  being  able  to  give  an  In- 
dication of  the  Department's  position  during 
the  week. 

Here  Is  an  example  of  a  community  desir- 
ing to  assist.  In  every  possible  way,  in  the 
program  announced  by  the  President  to  a 
point  that  they  have  taken  It  upon  them- 
selves to  obtain  affidavits  from  those  Cubans 
already  In  Tampa  who  have  indicated  their 
desire  to  have  their  families  with  them  and 
who  have  vouched  for  their  support. 

Again  I  repeat,  action  should  be  taken  im- 
mediately, for  those  Cubans  now  In  this 
country  are  fearful  that  Castro  will  soon 
clamp  down  on  the  mass  exodus  and  they 
are  therefore  taking  the  unnecessary  risk  of 
hiring  small  boats  to  go  to  Cuba  In  an 
effort  to  remove  their  parents  and  loved  ones 
from  the  grips  of  the  Communist-dominated 
Island. 


I  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  at  this  time,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  opposing  the  bimianltarlanlsm  of  our 
Government,  for  I  believe  I  speak  for  all 
Florldlans  and  all  free  people  In  saying  that 
we  should  do  everything  In  our  power  to 
assist  those  oppressed  persons,  our  neighbors 
to  the  South  and  only  90  miles  off  the 
shores  of  Florida.  I  do  so  only  to  stress  the 
Importance  of  those  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  program  to  exert  every 
possible  effort  to  resettle  promptly  these 
refugees  In  other  areas  of  the  country,  which. 
I  am  sure,  would  welcome  them  Just  as  the 
good  citizens  of  Florida  have  done  In  the 
past  and  will  continue  to  do  In  the  future. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  heartily 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  on  the 
magnificent  manner  in  which  he  handled 
the  bill,  under  most  trying  circumstances. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  join  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I 
have  observed  the  work  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  with  complete  pride. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  is  impossible  for  one 
not  a  member  of  the  committee  to  realize 
the  difficulties  that  confronted  the  chair- 
man and  the  subcommittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.    The  61 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  11588)  was  passed. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed;  and  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  appointed  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Russell  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr. 
McClellan,  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr,  MoNRONEY,  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota.  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr. 
MuNDT,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Kuchel,  and 
Mr.  Hruska  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE  and  Mr.  MORSE  moved 
to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.      

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  is  quite  a  favorite  in  this  body, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  many  compli- 
ments he  has  already  received  on  his 
management  of  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.  We  might,  indeed,  refer  to 
him  as  a  real  legislator's  legislator.  He 
has  proved  worthy  of  that  title  again 
this  afternoon.  In  very  short  but  thor- 
oughly complete  fashion,  he  has  shep- 
herded through  to  passage  an  almost  $5- 
billion  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  was  of  tre- 
mendous importance  to  the  Nation,  be- 
cause it  contained  appropriations  for 
much  of  the  dramatic,  progressive  legis- 
lation passed  by  this  Congress.  It  cov- 
ered the  needs  of  many,  many  agencies 
of  the  Government  with  respect  to  a  wide 
variety  of  the  administration's  programs. 

I  have  the  >^leasure,  Mr.  President,  of 
serving  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
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of  the  Senate,  and  I  know,  therefore, 
from  personal  experience,  of  the  hard 
work,  the  long  hours,  and  the  breadth  of 
comprehension  required  to  understand 
and  master  a  bill  as  important  and  in- 
volved as  this.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  done  this,  and  I  highly  com- 
mend him  for  it. 

Others  worked  on  this  bill  with  equal 
diligence,  Mr.  President;  that  we  all 
know.  As  is  always  the  case  on  appro- 
priations measures,  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  distinguished  senior  Sehfttor  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  SALXONSTy**.]  has 
cooperated  in  an  exemplary  v^ashion. 
Without  his  cooperation  and  coirafcrac- 
tive  suggestions  and  criticism,  many  ap- 
propriations measures,  including  this 
supplemental  bill,  would  not  receive  the 
effective  and  expeditious  treatment  they 
traditionally  do  receive.  I  sincerely 
thank  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  his  constructive  assistance  in  the 
work  of  this  Senate. 

It  would  take  me  some  time  to  thank 
each  Senator  who  has  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  passing  this  bill.  Many,  in- 
cluding the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
J  Mr.  Hill],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MagnusonI,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough],  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire],  the  senior  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Douglas] ,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  jvmior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott],  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  played  an 
active  part  in  debate  on  the  measure. 

I  thank  and  congratulate  each  of  these 
Senators,  as  well  as  everyone  in  this 
body.  It  has  been  through  the  construc- 
tive work  of  all  of  you  that  this  bill  has 
passed.  I  appreciate  it;  the  Nation  ap- 
preciates it.  This  bill  and  your  hard 
work  on  it  has  made  today  a  most  pro- 
ductive one. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  9567)  to  strengthen  the  educa- 
tional resources  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  students  in  postsecondary  and 
higher  education. 

•  The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11135)  to 
amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,    and    t^at    Mr.    Cooley,    Mr. 


PoAGE,  Mr.  Abernethy,  Mr.  Purcell,  Mr. 
Morrison,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Dagxje, 
Mr.  Belcher,  and  Mr.  Teague  of  Cali- 
fornia were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 — 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  9567)  to  strengthen  the 
educational  resources  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  and  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  students  in  postsecondary 
and  higher  education.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.)      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

REPtTBLIC.^N  CONTRIBimONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  should  be  most  gratifying 
for  Senate  Republicans  who,  in  the  his- 
toric tradition  of  Republican  support  of 
higher  education  dating  back  to  the  Mor- 
rill Act  and  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  supported  the  measure  solidly 
when  it  passed  the  Senate  last  month. 

The  minority  has  a  right  to  take  un- 
derstandable pride  in  the  fact  that  the 
bill,  as  finally  approved,  Uicludes  some 

24  major  provisions  sponsored  by  Senate 
Republicans  in  addition  to  many  minor 
and  technical  amendments.  Included 
among  these  major  Senate  provisions 
proposed  by  Members  of  the  Republican 
minority  are  the  following: 

Additional  National  Defense  Education 
Act  loan  forgiveness  for  those  who  teach 
in  poverty-impacted  areas. 

Recognition  of  outstanding  students  by 
making  available  an  additional  $200 
scholarship  per  annum  grant  for  those 
students  ranking  in  the  upper  half  of 
their  class. 

Postponement  of  the  cutoff  of  the 
Institutes  for  School  Librarians  estab- 
lished by  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  to  permit  a  phaseout  rather 
than  a  sudden  disruption. 

Broadening  the  scope  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  to  include  arts 
and  humanities. 

Reduction  to  3  percent  of  the  maxi- 
mum interest  rates  for  construction  loans 
imder  title  HI  of  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act. 

Authorization  for  a  college  to  transfer 

25  percent  of  its  scholarship  fund  to  its 
National  Defense  Education  Act  student 
loan  fund. 


Broadening  of  the  title  VI  equipment 
grant  provisions  to  include  the  arts  and 
humanities,  in  addition  to  other  areas  of 
instruction. 

Enhancement  of  the  role  of  State  and 
private,  nonprofit  institutions  in  guaran- 
teeing low-cost  student  loans. 

Increase  in  the  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1966  of  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1963. 

Broadening  of  the  title  V  fellowship 
program  to  include  nonpublic  school 
teachers. 

Several  sections  streamlining  and  re- 
forming National  Defense  Education  Act 
loan  procedures. 

Making  more  flexible  the  use  of  funds 
for  construction  grants  to  public  com- 
munity colleges  and  public  technical  in- 
stitutes under  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1963. 

Addition  of  "industrial  arts"  of  title 
XI  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act. 

Authorization  of  payment  in  kind  by 
colleges  under  the  work-study  program. 

Addition  of  "economics"  to  titles  in 
and  XI  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act. 

Addition  of  "civics"  to  title  XI  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Emphasis  on  high  quality  substantive 
courses  in  the  title  V  teacher  fellowship 
program  rather  than  on  the  so-called 
educational  method  courses. 

Broadening  of  title  n  so  that  institu- 
tions with  modest  resources  can  obtain 
maximum  library  assistance  without  a 
matching  requirement  and  requiring  in- 
stitutions with  resources  to  match  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Training  of  college  administrators  for 
developing  institutions. 

Barring  of  title  I  extension  course 
funds  from  use  for  sectarian  instruction, 
religious  worship,  or  divinity  school 
courses. 

Moderately  decreasing  Federal  match- 
ing contribution  under  title  I  to  encour- 
age greater  college  participation  in  ac- 
cord .with  recommendations  of  land- 
grant  colleges. 

FRATERNrrlES    AND    SORORITIES 

I  am  also  highly  gratified  that  in  the 
bill  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  the  sec- 
tion exempting  certain  college  fraterni- 
ties and  sororities  from  title  VI  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  regarding  cutoff 
of  Federal  funds  from  discriminatory  ac- 
tivities, has  been  very  narrowly  limited. 
The  final  provision,  section  804(b),  is 
limited  to  those  fraternities  and  soror- 
ities which  are  financed  exclusively  by 
funds  derived  from  private  sources  and 
whose  facilities  are  not  owned  by  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education.  Inclusion 
of  the  important  word  "exclusively"  in 
the  final  version  carries  out  specifically 
the  intention  I  had  stressed  v;hen  the 
provision  was  before  the  Senate. 

LAW    SCHOOLS 

Also  important  is  the  language  on  page 
78  of  the  conference  report  which  makes 
it  clear  that  the  1963  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  provisions  for  construction 
of  graduate  schools  includes  all  graduate 
schools,  including  those  offering  pro- 
grams leading  to  a  first  degree  in  law. 
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BIPARTISAN    SUPPORT 


Mr.  President,  this  is  truly  a  bipar- 
t'san  bill  and  as  such  has  gained  bipar- 
tisan support.  The  rivalry  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats  has  been 
only  to  find  which  could  contribute  the 
most  constructive  means  to  achieve  the 
goals  we  seek. 

'  A  special  tribute  is  due  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1  who,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
captained  this  legislation  through  com- 
mittee, on  the  floor  and  through  confer- 
ence, utilizing  in  the  best  traditions  of 
:eam  play  the  resources  of  his  colleagues 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  As  the  "Mr. 
Education"  of  the  Congress,  Senator 
Morse  indeed  merits  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Nation. 

I  wish  also  to  pay  tribute  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
who,  as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Education  Subcommittee,  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  this  legislation.  He 
serves  the  cause  of  education  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  his  distinguished  predecessor 
from  Vermont,  Justin  S.  Morrill,  the  au- 
thor of  the  pioneer  Morrill  Act  of  1862 
Thich  allotted  substantial  land  grants  to 
the  States  for  the  establishment  of  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  colleges.  While 
this  Congress  carmot  boast  a  second 
Morrill  Act,  in  Senator  Prouty  we  can 
'coast  a  second  Morrill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  I  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  did  not  have  the  slightest 
:dea  what  he  was  going  to  say  when 
I  yielded  to  him.  I  thought  he  was  going 
to  make  an  argument  on  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Termessee.  then  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  then  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  then  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  and  then  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Bass]. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  first  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
'rom  Oregon  for  the  outstanding  way  he 
bas  handled  the  bill,  from  its  very  con- 
ception, through  its  passage  in  the  Sen- 

te,  and  in  the  conference  committee. 

w  it  is  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  know  of  no  man  in  the  Senate  or  in  the 
entire  Congress  who  has  contributed 
Dore  in  the  field  of  higher  education 
than  has  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  the  needs  of  higher  education 
In  this  Nation.  I  have  conferred  with 
educators,  not  only  from  my  State  of 
Mississippi,  but  also  from  other  parts  of 
the  country.  These  conferences  and  my 
own  Independent  studies  have  convinced 
ne  that  the  needs  and  demands  of 
Wgher  education  in  the  immediate  fu- 
^  are  going  to  be  so  great  that  the 
State  and  local  governments  will  not 
iiave  the  financial  resources  to  provide 
the  necessary  facilities  and  student  as- 
sistance programs. 

Only  a  brief  examination  of  the  pro- 
jected college  and  university  enrollments 


for  the  years  ahead  is  required  to  dem- 
onstrate the  problems  facing  every 
State. 

For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  by 
1970  the  number  of  students  in  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  will  in- 
crease by  approximately  50  percent  over 
present  enrollment.  This  tremendous 
increase  will  place  an  overwhelming 
burden  on  the  already  overcrowded  fa- 
cilities unless  we  engage  in  an  imme- 
diate program  to  improve  and  enlarge 
our  public  and  private  institutions. 

So  the  critical  demands  of  higher  edu- 
cation are  clear,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
believe  the  inabiUty  of  State  and  local 
goveriunents  to  meet  these  demands, 
under  our  present  tax  structure,  is  just 
as  clear. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
designed  to  provide  limited  assistance  to 
meet  some  of  these  needs.  I  believe  sev- 
eral significant  changes  were  made  by 
the  House-Senate  conferees  which  gen- 
erally improve  and  strengthen  the  bUl. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  on  final 
passage. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  be- 
,  cause  of  the  beneficial  effect  which  will 
flow  from  the  bill  and  the  conference 
report  now  being  considered,  ours  will 
be  a  better  nation,  its  citizens  will  lead 
better  lives,  happier  lives  and  lives  that 
will  be  much  improved  economically. 

I  believe  what  has  been  said  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  concerning  the 
magnificent  work  performed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  and  those  associated 
with  him  should  be  recognized  by  all 
Americans. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  ad- 
dressed himself  to  this  task  for  years,  but 
I  think  this  is  the  crowning  year.  This 
is  the  year  of  the  most  complete  success 
of  all.    We  are  all  Indebted  to  him. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  help  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  given  me  on  educational  matters. 
He  has  performed  a  great  service  to  the 
committee. 

I  thank  him  for  that  and  for  his  kind 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  higher  education  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate  on  September  2  was  one  of 
the  most  complex  and  comprehensive 
education  bills  ever  to  come  before  Con- 
gress. When  we  went  to  conference,  it 
immediately  became  apparent  that  there 
were  many  important  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  bills 
about  which  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  conferees  felt  quite  strongly. 

Many  of  the  seven  titles  were  not  in 
the  House  bill.  One,  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram, had  been  voted  down  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  in  the  87th  Congress.  This 
program  did  appear  in  different  form  in 
both  bills,  however. 

We  were  told  that  the  House  would 
not  accept  certain  parts  of  the  Senate 
bill  and  that  if  the  conferees  accepted 
them  they  would  be  voted  down  on  the 
floor. 

Due  to  the  legislative  skill  and  patience 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon the  conference  went  forward  day 
after  day,  week  after  week.  Sessions 
were  held  until  the  House  came  around 


basically  to  every  title  in  the  bill,  includ- 
ing the  Teacher  Corps. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  fortunate 
to  have  as  their  chairman  a  Senator 
skilled  in  the  persuasive  arts.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
once  again  demonstrated  his  mastery  of 
diflBcult  legislation,  his  delicate  sense  of 
timing,  his  ability  to  bring  about  com- 
promise, his  seemingly  endless  patience, 
and  his  strength  in  standing  firm. 

I  agree  with  what  has  already  been 
said  about  the  appropriation  to  imple- 
ment the  bill. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  but  not  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee that  heard  this  matter.  The 
conference  report  had  not  been  filed 
when  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
held  a  hearing  on  the  higher  education 
bill. 

There  was  no  authorizing  legislation 
at  the  time  the  subcommittee  marked  up 
this  item. 

On  a  total  authorization  for  the  flrst 
year  that  we  are  about  to  pass  of  $841 
million,  the  committee  put  $173  million 
in  the  bill.  In  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee I  asked  the  senior  members  if 
they  would  fight  for  the  retention  of 
these  moneys.  They  said  they  are  go- 
ing to  make  a  fight  with  the  House  to 
retain  the  $173  million.  I  believe  that 
we  are  in  better  shape  with  a  small  ap- 
propriation that  our  conferees  will  de- 
sire to  hold  fast  on,  than  with  a  larger 
amount  that  they  might  not  really  have 
their  heart  in  to  protect  fully. 

The  Senate  bill  was  more  comprehen- 
sive than  the  House  bill,  including  as  It 
did  the  National  Teacher  Corps,  fellow- 
ships for  study  leading  to  the  masters 
degree,  a  program  of  financial  assistance 
for  the  purchase  of  equipment  to  im-. 
prove  the  quality  of  undergraduate  in- 
struction, and  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  and  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  In 
addition,  there  were  important  differ- 
ences in  each  of  the  titles  that  appeared 
in  both  bills.  Since  the  House  had  acted 
first,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation had  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  take  into  consideration  the  House  bill 
in  its  markup  of  the  legislation.  The 
Senate  bill  incorporated  many  of  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill,  as  well  as 
the  aforementioned  parts  which  were 
added  by  the  Senate. 

The  bill  which  we  have  brought  back 
from  conference  contains  all  of  the 
Senate-added  programs,  some  in  modi- 
fied form. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Education  Subcommittee  for  the 
creative  work  they  have  done  on  this 
bill;  this  legislation  has  been  improved 
in  countless  ways  from  the  bill  which 
was  originally  sent  up  by  the  OflBce  of 
Education.  I  have  long  argued  that  the 
most  urgent  aim  of  congressional  reform 
should  be  to  make  Congress  a  more 
creative  branch  of  the  Goverrmient,  and 
that  the  flrst  thing  to  do  toward  this 
end  is  for  Congress  to  vote  itself  more 
staff  so  that  it  can  hire  enough  compe- 
tent personnel  to  do  the  job.  The  com- 
plexity of  the  problems  of  today's  world 
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has  Increased  over  what  It  was  only  a 
few  decades  ago;  our  population  has 
grown;  the  involvement  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  dealing  with  society's 
problems  has  been  expanded.  Congress 
is  going  to  be  left  behind  if  it  does  not 
wake  up  and  take  steps  to  equip  itself 
to  confront  the  modern  world. 

The  creative  work  which  the  Senate 
accomplished  on  this  bill  indicates  what 
can  be  done ;  the  development  of  this  bill 
indicates  that  Congress  is  no  rubber- 
stamp.  Yet  the  need  remains  for  more 
adequate  staffing  to  enable  Congress  to 
assume  its  responsibilities  in  the  chal- 
lenging yeSfs  which  lie  ahead. 

TTTLB    VI :     FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE    FOR    THE    IM- 
PROVEMENT OF  UNDERGRADUATE  INSTRUCTION 

Mr.  President,  I  would  first  like  to  dis- 
cuss title  VI.  which  authorizes  a  pro- 
gram of  matching  grants  to  colleges  for 
the  acquisition  of  classroom  equipment. 
This  title  was  in  the  Senate  bill  but  not 
in  the  House  bill.  The  House  accepted 
the  Senate  provision,  with  the  proviso 
that  the  Federal  share  be  up  to  50  per- 
cent rather  than  a  straight  50  percent. 
The  Senate  accepted  this  modification. 
I  believe  it  is  an  improvement,  in  that  it 
provides  greater  flexibility.  Many  needy 
colleges  conceivably  can  be  helped  with 
less  than  50  percent  Federal  funds,  and 
if  they  can,  then  the  money  saved  can 
be  put  to  use  elsewhere. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  that  the 
funds  should  be  available  for  the  leasing 
as  well  as  for  purchase  of  equipment. 
Again,  this  is  desirable  in  that  it  pro- 
vides added  flexibility.  The  Office  of 
Education  is  requested,  however,  to  look 
closely  at  all  financial  arrangements  to 
make  sure  that  equipment  is  being  ac- 
quired, either  through  lease  or  through 
purchase,  at  the  least  cost  for  the  type 
and  quality  of  equipment  acquired. 

The  types  of  equipment  which  will  be 
purchased  under  this  title  are  similar 
to  those  authorized  under  the  highly 
successful  title  m  of  National  Defense 
Education  Act  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools — equipment  for  science, 
language,  mathematics,  and  other  lab- 
oratories; audiovisual  equipment,  such 
as  projectors,  screens,  and  recorders; 
specialized  equipment  for  audiovisual 
centers:  audiovisual  materials,  includ- 
ing films,  filmstrlps,  transparencies, 
slides,  tape  and  disk  recordings,  and 
other  materials  now  existing  or  to  be 
developed.  Necessary  minor  remodeling 
of  classrooms  or  other  space  is  author- 
ized. 

Title  \'T  also  authorizes  small  amounts 
for  planning  studies  for  closed -circuit 
TV.  for  administration  of  State  plans 
and  for  faculty  development  programs. 

As  the  principal  author  of  title  VI,  I 
was  honored  to  have  as  cosponsors  Sen- 
ators Clark,  Long  of  Missouri,  Morse. 
Prouty,  McCarthy,  and  Randolph. 

The  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1966 
is  $43.5  million.  The  3 -year  authoriza- 
tion is  for  a  total  of  $185.5  million.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  table  showing  the  amounts  for  the 
3  years  authorized  in  the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Authorizations  for  title  VI  of  HJt.  9567 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


1966 

1967 

1968 

Purchase  of  equipment. 

35.0 
2.5 

1.0 

5.0 

50 
10 

1 

5 

60 

Closed  circuit  TV.. 

Grants  for  administration  of  State 

plans ..-  .                   

Faculty  development  programs 

10 

1 
5 

Total 

43.5 

66 

76 

Note— 3-year  total,  $185,500,000. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  like  briefly  to  turn  to  some  of 
the  other  major  differences  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  bills  which  were  resolved 
in  conference.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  dwelt  in  his  usual  thorough 
manner  on  all  the  differences  which  were 
resolved,  but  I  would  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  several  that  I  deem  particu- 
larly important. 


TITLE   I- 


:OMMUNITT   SERVICE   PROGRAMS 


There  were  some  major  differences 
with  regard  to  Senate  and  House  pro- 
visions of  title  I.  The  House  bill  was 
defined  as  limited  to  community  service 
programs  specifically  designed  to  assist 
In  the  solution  of  urban  or  suburban 
problems.  The  Senate  bill  covered  ex- 
tension and  continuing  education  activ- 
ities and  services  designed  to  assist  in 
the  solution  of  rural  and  urban  commu- 
nity problems.  The  Senate  bill  was 
much  broader,  encompassing  both  urban 
and  niral  community  problems  and, 
through  the  words  "extension  and  con- 
tinuing education  programs,"  taking  in 
more  than  the  more  narrowly  defined 
House  language,  "community  service 
programs."  A  protracted  discussion  en- 
sued over  what  the  scope  of  the  bill 
should  be. 

A  compromise  was  finally  reached,  in 
which  the  Senate  took  basically  the 
House  language,  but  the  term  "commu- 
nity service  programs"  was  defined  to 
include  university  extension  and  con- 
tinuing education  programs.  The  geo- 
graphic scope  of  the  program  encom- 
passes rural,  urban,  and  suburban  areas, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  urban  and 
suburban  problems. 

As  one  Senator  who  wishes  to  repre- 
sent both  the  rural  and  the  urban  sec- 
tors of  his  State,  and  as  one  who  rec- 
ognizes the  acute  nature  of  the  problems 
whicli  confront  our  large  cities,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  shall  watch  closely  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  title  to  see  that  the 
rural  areas  are  not  slighted.  In  this  age 
of  urban  crisis,  many  of  the  problems  of 
the  cities  are  caused  by  large  numbers 
of  people  moving  from  rural  areas  into 
urban  areas.  If  we  could  do  something 
to  halt  this  exodus,  we  would  solve  part 
of  the  cause  of  our  urban  difficulties. 
We  should  take  a  positive  approach  to 
the  problem.  With  the  size  of  cities  in- 
creasing to  enormous  proportions,  with 
the  sense  of  insignificance  and  aliena- 
tion that  besets  many  people  in  our  large 
cities,  small  towns  could  come  to  have 
enormous  appeal  to  millions  of  people  if 


we  could  make  them  more  attractive 
places  in  which  to  live.  We  have  the 
means  of  doing  Just  that  through  the 
inclusion  of  rural  areas  in  this  part  of 
the  bill,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  solve 
community  problems. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
suggested  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
to  authorize  a  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Extension  and  Continuing  Education 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  duplica- 
tion and  effectuating  coordination  of 
programs  of  this  sort.  This  provision 
was  retained  in  the  bill.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  very 
worthwhile  and  sensible  amendment. 

TITLE  U COLLEGE   LIBRARY    ASSISTANCE  AND  LI- 

BRART  TRAINING  AND  RESEARCH 

The  library  title  is  one  of  the  most 
desperately  needed  in  the  bill.  Our  col- 
lege libraries  are  badly  in  need  of  ex- 
pansion and  improvement. 

The  House  bill  repealed  the  authority 
for  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
training  institutes  for  elementary  and 
secondary  school  librarians,  on  the 
ground  that  this  training  could  now  be 
carried  out  under  new  authority  created 
in  title  n.  The  fact  is  that  this  program 
has  just  gotten  off  the  ground,  and  has 
generated  considerable  enthusiasm 
among  teacher-librarians,  that  is  to  say, 
people  who  are  not  full-time  librarians, 
but  who  both  teach  classes  and  also  run 
the  school  library.  We  are  not  just  ma- 
nipulating numbers  when  we  start  pro- 
grams of  this  kind,  we  are  dealing  with 
real  flesh  and  blood  people,  and  I  beheve 
that  the  fact  that  this  program  has  gen- 
erated so  much  enthusiasm  among  school 
librarians  is  sufficient  reason  for  contin- 
uing it  for  one  more  year.  The  National 
Defense  Education  Act  comes  up  for  re- 
view next  year,  and  this  whole  problem 
can  best  be  reviewed  at  that  time.  The 
conference  extended  the  life  of  this  pro- 
gram through  this  fiscal  year. 

TITLE    ni STRENGTHENING    DEVELOPING 

INSTTTUTIONS 

In  title  m,  to  strengthen  "developing 
institutions,"  the  conferees  were  quite 
concerned  to  make  clear  just  what  was 
meant  by  the  term  "developing  institu- 
tion." The  conference  report  is  very 
specific  that  the  Commission  of  Educa- 
tion should  adhere  to  the  House  and 
Senate  committee  reports  as  to  what 
constitutes  eligible  institutions.  Espe- 
cially important  are  the  words  from  sec- 
tion 302(f):  "colleges  which  for  finan- 
cial and  other  reasons  are  struggling  for 
survival  and  are  isolated  from  the  main 
currents  of  academic  life." 

The  other  major  differences  of  title 
in  was  over  the  inclusion  of  junior  col- 
leges as  eligible  institutions  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill  but  not  in  the  House  bill.  A 
compromise  was  finally  reached  in  which 
22  percent  of  the  authorization  was  to 
be  for  junior  colleges,  rather  than  the 
45 -percent  figure  in  the  Senate  bill.  The 
inclusion  of  junior  colleges  is  an  im- 
portant victory,  I  feel,  because  all  of  the 
testimony  which  our  committee  has  re- 
ceived over  the  past  few  years  has  indi- 
cated that  our  junior  colleges  are  a  most 
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important  irmovation  in  American  edu- 
cation, a  vital  new  force  which  is  breath- 
ing new  life  into  higher  education,  and 
that  these  junior  colleges  which  are  of- 
fering opportunity  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  Americans  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
college,  need  assistance  if  they  are  to 
thrive. 

TITLE  rV — STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

The  House  bill  called  for  a  program 
of  opportunity  grants  which  were  tied  to 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
Student  Loan  Fund  in  which  the  author- 
ization for  loans  would  be  increased  and 
25  percent  of  the  total  authorization 
would  then  be  made  available  for  the 
educational  opportunity  grants.  The 
Senate  bill  set  up  an  independent  pro- 
gram. The  drawback  to  the  House  bill 
was  that  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  Student  Loan  Fund  calls  for 
10-percent  matching  by  the  institution. 
For  this  and  other  reasons,  many  col- 
leges do  not  participate  at  all  in  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  loan 
program.  Of  those  that  do  have  loan 
programs,  there  are  great  differences  in 
the  size  of  the  loan  f  imd  as  compared  to 
the  size  of  the  student  body.  This  would 
result  in  disproportionate  percentages  of 
the  opportunity  grants  going  to  various 
schools,  if  the  program  were  to  be  part 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  in 
the  marmer  prescribed  in  the  House  bill. 
The  House  yielded  on  this  point,  and  the 
conference  agreed  up>on  an  independent 
program  to  be  administered  by  the  col- 
leges. 

In  the  guaranteed  reduced  interest 
loan  program  an  amendment  which  I 
sponsored  was  retained  in  conference. 
This  would  provide  a  moratorium  on  re- 
payment of  loans  if  the  student  goes  to 
graduate  school,  into  the  Peace  Corps  or 
into  the  Armed  Forces.  The  moratorium 
shall  not  exceed  3  years.  This  provision 
is  identical  to  one  contained  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  student 
loan  program. 

TITLE    V TEACHER    PROGRAMS 

The  National  Teacher  Corps  has  been 
fully  explained  by  its  authors.  Senator 
Nelson  and  Senator  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts. I  congratulate  them  on  their 
imagination  and  initiative  in  conceiving 
this  idea,  and  upon  formulating  it  and 
seeing  it  through  to  fruition. 

The  fellowship  program  was  the  crea- 
tion of  our  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  No 
man  in  Congress  has  done  more  for  edu- 
cation than  has  Wayne  Morse.  I  salute 
him  for  his  inspired  leadership  in  guiding 
through  Congress  more  education  legis- 
lation than  has  been  heretofore  enacted 
in  the  entire  history  of  our  country. 

Neither  of  these  programs  was  in  the 
House  bill.  They  were  accepted  in  con- 
ference by  the  House. 

TITLE  Vn — AMENDMENTS  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
FACILITIES    ACT 

A  number  of  meritorious  amendments 
to  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
were  accepted  by  the  House.  A  provision 
giving  desirable  flexibility  to  the  act  will 
empower  the  Governor  or  the  State  com- 


mission on  higher  education  to  transfer 
allotments  for  public  community  colleges 
and  technical  institutes  to  other  public 
institutions  of  higher  education,  and  con- 
versely from  4 -year  institutions  to  public 
community  colleges  and  technical  insti- 
tutes. This  will  allow  each  State  to 
charmel  fimds  where  they  are  most 
needed. 

Another  provision  sets  a  maximum  in- 
terest rate  of  3  percent  per  armum  for 
loans  under  title  HI  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act. 

Both  bills  increased  the  authorization 
and  both  deleted  the  categorical  limita- 
tions in  the  original  bill. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  majority  staff.  Jack 
Forsyth  and  Charlie  Lee,  and  the  minor- 
ity staff,  Steve  Kurzman  and  Roy  Millen- 
son,  for  the  more  than  competent  assist- 
ance which  they  rendered  during  the 
consideration  of  this  bill.  The  job  of  a 
Senator  is  made  easier  and  we  are  more 
effective  to  the  extent  to  which  we  have 
such  able  staff  assistants  working  with 
us. 

CONCLUSION 

Part  of  the  job  of  Congress  is  passing 
new  laws.  In  the  field  of  education  v;e 
have  done  this  in  abundance  during  the 
88th  and  thus  far  in  the  89th  Congress. 
An  equally  important  part  of  Congress' 
job  is  keeping  watch  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  laws:  the  job  of  legislative 
oversight.  The  Office  of  Education,  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the 
country  and  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  the  country  are  in  the  spotlight 
now.  Congress  can  pass  laws,  but  in  the 
last  analysis  it  is  those  who  administer 
and  those  nongovernmental  parties  who 
cooperate  in  the  administration  of  the 
laws  who  determine  whether  the  laws 
achieve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
enacted.  Congress  has  created  a  multi- 
tude of  new  programs  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation which,  if  they  receive  wise,  imagi- 
native, and  energetic  treatment  from 
those  who  run  them,  can  greatly  improve 
the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  American 
education. 

The  job  of  creating  new  programs  to 
fill  still  unmet  needs  goes  on;  the  job  of 
legislative  oversight  increases  in  inten- 
sity. I  am  convinced  that  we  do  have  the 
talent  in  this  country  to  put  these  pro- 
grams to  work  in  a  way  that  will  fulfill 
their  promise.  But  it  will  take  energy, 
courage,  imagination,  daring.  We  must 
rouse  ovirselves  from  sleep;  shake  our- 
selves loose  from  easy  habits  into  which 
we  have  fallen.  The  challenge  is  there. 
The  means  to  meet  it  is  there.  Whether 
we  succeed  or  fail  depends  upon  our  ca- 
pacity as  human  beings  to  rise  to  new 
heights  to  deal  with  the  crucial  issues  of 
the  mid-20th  century. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
made  this  legislative  history  with  respect 
to  the  appropriation  item.  With  regard 
to  his  very  kind  remarks  about  me  to- 
night, we  have  the  conference  report  be- 
fore us  only  because  of  the  unanimity  of 
effort  in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the 
full  conmiittee  and  in  the  final  action 
that  we  took. 


There  were  differences  among  us  from 
time  to  time  with  regard  to  specific  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  However,  we  pre- 
sented a  unity  of  action  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  in  committee  and  in  con- 
ference. I  believe  that  is  why  we  have  a 
bill.  To  every  member  of  the  committee 
goes  an  equal  share  of  credit  for  the  final 
result.  * 

I  now  yield  to  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the 
full  committee  studying  the  bill,  I  have 
admired  at  all  times  the  courtesy  and 
patience  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
and  his  fairness  and  his  bipartisan  ap- 
proach to  this  subject. 

The  net  result  was  a  bipartisan  bill. 
The  Republican  side  contributed*  very 
substantial  improvements  to  it,  I  be* 
lieve.  ^ " 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  stamped  this  mil 
in  place  after  place  with  contributions 
made  by  Republican  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  was  happy  to  be 
able  to  persuade  some  of  my  colleagues 
on  two  or  three  points,  and  perhaps 
more.  I  enjoyed  working  on  the  bill. 
This  is  an  extremely  important  program. 
It  was  a  difficult  bill  to  begin  with.  It 
was  worked  out,  in  my  opinion,  as  well 
as  it  could  be  worked  out,  taking  into 
account  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  and  even  the  dif- 
ferences in  committee. 

There  is  one  point  about  which  I  am 
concerned,  and  that  is  the  Teacher  Corps 
provision,  which  was  approved  in  the 
House.  It  strikes  me  that  this  will  prove 
to  be  quite  a  troublesome  portion  of  the 
bill,  because  of  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  concerned — 
and  I  have  said  so  on  other  occasions — 
that  the  result  of  this  provision  could  be 
the  pirating  of  teachers  from  one  district 
to  another.  This  could  create  quite  a 
troublesome  situation,  from  a  budgetary 
standpoint  and  otherwise,  in  some  school 
districts.  i 

For  reasons  that  never  were  felear  to 
me,  we  injected  the  provision  for  the 
Teacher  Corps  with  relation  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  in  a  bill  which 
deals  with  higher  education.  I  realize 
that  we  cannot  have  higher  education 
without  having  good  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

I  believe  this  provision  may  prove  to  be 
quite  troublesome. 

The  other  matter  that  may  prove  to  be 
troublesome  is  the  allegation  that  will  be 
made  without  doubt — whether  the 
chairman  agrees  with  me  or  not — that 
this  is  an  injection  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  our  local  school  system,  be- 
cause whether  the  actual  pay  of  this 
Teacher  Corps  is  made  available  by  the 
district  or  not,  the  money  for  it  will  come 
from  the  Federal  Government  directly. 
This,  I  believe,  will  create  a  problem  be- 
fore we  are  through. 

I  believe  that  the  library  title  is  of  ex- 
treme importance  in  the  bill.  I  say  to 
my  good  friend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  and  to  other  members  of  the 
committee,  that  what  we  have  done  here 
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may  be  the  first  step  in  the  field  of  mak- 
ing an  overwhelming  mass  of  written 
material  available  for  research  and  study 
to  college  students  and  graduate 
students. 

I  believe  this  is  a  real  step  forward  in 
that  direction. 

The  only  other  comment  I  wish  to 
jnake  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon — and 
I  make  it  with  all  deference — is  that  the 
passage  of  the  higher  education  bill  in 
no  way  diminishes  my  enthusiasm  for 
the  idea  of  providing  a  tax  credit  for  the 
cost  of  higher  education.  I  plan  to  fol- 
low this  next  year  as  hard  as  I  can,  to 
see  if  we  can  get  what  I  call  "the  fourth 
leg"  under  the  table  of  the  education 
program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I 
do  not  share  his  concern  or  fears  con- 
cerning the  Teacher  Corps.  There  are 
some  26,000  school  districts,  and  only 
3,000  teachers  will  be  involved  in  the 
Teacher  Corps  not  all  of  whom  are  ex- 
perienced teachers.  I  would  hope  that 
"pirating"  of  personnel  would  not  be- 
come a  problem.  As  for  the  threat  to 
local  control  of  education,  I  think  we 
covered  that  pretty  well  in  the  confer- 
ence bill  when  we  wrote: 

LOCAL    CONTROL    PRESERVED 

Sec.  516.  Members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
shall  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
appropriate  officials  of  the  local  educational 
agencies  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  clause  (3)  of 
section  513(a) ,  such  agencies  shall  retain  the 
authority  to — 

( 1 )  assign  such  members  within  their  sys- 
tems: 

(2)  make  transfers  within  their  systems; 

(3)  determine  the  subject  matter  to  be 
taught; 

(4)  determine  the  terms  and  continuance 
of  the  assignment  of  such  members  within 
their  systems. 

The  determination  of  whether  or  not 
to  participate  will  be  made  by  local  of- 
ficials. TTiey  will  assign  or  terminate  the 
teachers.  They  will  have  complete  con- 
trol over  them.  Surely,  the  teachers  will 
be  paid  out  of  Federal  aid  funds,-  but 
other  teachers,  including  those  employed 
in  the  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  under  some  Public  Law  89-10 
projects  are  paid  in  that  way. 

But  this  program  will  be  conducted  for 
only  a  short  2-year  authorized  time.  If 
it  is  not  successful,  we  can  change  it; 
but  I  feel  certain  that  it  will  be  success- 
ful and  that  we  will  extend  and  expand 
it. 

As  I  look  around  at  the  large  attend- 
ance of  Senators,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
comments  that  appear  from  time  to  time 
in  the  press  that  I  sometimes  talk  to  an 
empty  Chamber.  I  have  never  been  so 
highly  complimented  in  all  my  20  years' 
membership  in  the  Senate  as  I  am  now 
that  so  few  Senators  are  in  attendance. 
They  are  aware  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  bill.  To  think  that  they  would  all 
absent  themselves  and  leave  the  consid- 
eration of  this  conference  report  to  3  or  4 
Senators  shows  their  confidence  in  the 
bill.  Their  support  pleases  me  more 
than  anything  else  they  could  do  to  dem- 
onstrate their  enthusiastic  support  of  my 
subcommittee. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
not  being  facetious,  but  rather  is  serious, 
because  what  he  is  saying  is  the  truth. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  go  back  to  the 
comments  made  by  other  Senators  before 
they  left  the  Chamber.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  to  be  commended. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Although  I  may  have 
had  a  smile  on  my  face,  I  am  delighted 
that  they  have  let  me  put  this  conference 
bill  through,  a  bill  of  great  importance, 
considering  the  billions  of  dollars  that 
eventually  will  be  involved,  with  only  the 
few  comments  that  have  been  made. 
That  shows,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  IMr.  Dominick],  how  well  the 
members  of  the  committee  did  their 
work. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  agree  with  the  majority  leader.  This 
is  a  serious  remark,  because  Senators 
who  are  not  now  in  the  Chamber  have 
previously  said  that  they  would  vote  for 
this  education  bill,  although  they  had  not 
voted  for  education  bills  before.  That 
shows  the  tremendous  progress  of  com- 
petent leadership. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
brought  to  the  Senate  this  afternoon  the 
conference  report  on  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  as  the  culmination  of 
a  long  process  of  legislative  activity.  I 
place  it  before  the  Senate  confident  that 
the  Senate  conferees  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  can  take  pride  in  bringing  honorable 
compromise  of  differences  without  com- 
promise of  principle,  for  final  Senate  ac- 
tion. 

I  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  we  were 
imable  to  achieve  all  that  we  would  have 
liked  to  in  each  of  the  titles,  but  by  the 
same  token  the  concepts  involved  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  were  not  sacri- 
ficed to  expediency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  at  this  point,  in  my 
remarks  the  text  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  9567,  and  that  it  be  followed 
by  a  table  setting  forth  the  appropriate 
titles  in  which  State-by-State  allocation 
provisions  are  to  be  found. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
ference report  and  tables  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Higher  Education   Act  op   1965 

Mr.  Powell,  from  the  committee  of  con- 
ference, submitted  the  following  conference 
report,  to  accompany  H.R.  9567: 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Higher  Education  Act  of  1965*. 

"title  i^-community  service  and  contintnno 
educ.\tion  programs 

"Appropriations  Authorized 
"Sec  101.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  In  the  solution 
of  community  problems  such  as  housing, 
poverty,  government,  recreation,  employ- 
ment, youth  opportunities,  transportation, 
health,  and  land  use  by  enabling  the  Com- 
missioner to  make  grants  under  this  title  to 
strengthen  community  service  programs  of 
colleges  and  universities,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $25,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1966.  and  $50,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year.  For  the  flscaJ 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  the  succeed- 


ing fiscal  year,  there  may  be  appropriated,  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  make  such 
grants,  only  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

"Definition  of  Community  Service  Program 

"Sec  102.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  'community  service  program'  means  an 
educational  program,  activity,  or  service,  in. 
eluding  a  research  program  and  a  univer- 
sity extension  or  continuing  education  offer. 
Ing,  which  is  designed  to  assist  in  the  solul 
tion  of  community  problems  in  rural,  urban 
or  suburban  areas,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  lirban  and  suburban  problems,  where  the 
institution  offering  such  program,  activity, 
or  service  determines — 

"(1)  that  the  proposed  program,  activity. 
or  service  is  not  otherwise  available,  and 

"(2)  that  the  conduct  of  the  program  or 
performance  of  the  activity  or  service  is  con- 
sistent  with  the  institution's  over-all  educa- 
tlonal  program  and  is  of  such  a  nature  as  is 
appropriate  to  the  effective  utilization  of  the 
institution's  special  resources  and  the  com- 
petencies of  Its  faculty. 

"Where  course  offerings  are  Involved,  such 
courses  must  be  university  extension  or  con- 
tlnulng  education  courses  and  must  be — 

"(A)  fully  acceptable  toward  an  academic 
degree,  or 

"(B)  of  college  level  as  determined  by  the 
Institution  offering  such  courses. 

"Allotments  to  States 

"Sec  103.  (a)  Of  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  101  for  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  $25,000  each 
to  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Common- 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  $100,000  to  each  of  the  other 
States,  and  he  shall  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
remainder  of  such  sums  as  the  population 
of  the  State  bears  to  the  population  of  all 
States. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allot- 
ment under  subsection  (a)^  for  any  fiscal 
year  which  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
not  be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carry- 
ing out  the  State  plan  (if  any)  approved 
under  this  title  shall  be  available  for  re- 
allotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates 
during  such  year  as  the  Commissioner  may 
fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the  orig- 
inal allotments  to  such  States  imder  such 
subsection  for  such  year,  but  with  such  pro- 
portionate amount  for  any  of  such  States 
being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the 
siun  the  Commissioner  estimates  such  State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year 
for  carrying  out  the  State  plan;  and  the  total 
of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  re- 
allotted  among  the  States  whose  proportion- 
ate amounts  were  not  so  reduceS  Any 
amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  sub- 
section during  a  year  from  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  101  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under  subsec- 
tion (a)   for  such  year. 

"(c)  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner,  any  State  may  file  with  him 
a  request  that  a  specified  portion  of  Its  allot- 
ment imder  this  title  be  added  to  the  allot- 
ment of  another  State  under  this  title  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  a  portion  of  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  providing  commvmity 
service  programs  under  this  title.  If  it  Is 
found  by  the  Commissioner  that  the  pro- 
grams with  respect  to  which  the  request  Is 
made  would  meet  needs  of  the  State  making 
the  request  and  that  use  of  the  specified  por- 
tion of  such  State's  allotment,  as  requested 
by  It,  would  assist  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  such  portion  of  such 
State's  allotment  shall  be  added  to  the  allot- 
ment of  the  other  State  under  this  title  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  referred  to  above. 

"(d)  The  population  of  a  State  and  of  all 
the  States  shall  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 


gatisfactory  data  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

"Uses  of  Allotted  Funds 
"Sec  104.  A  State's  allotment  under  sec- 
tion 103  may  be  used,  in  accordance  with  its 
State  plan  approved  under  section  105(b), 
to  provide  new,  expanded,  or  Improved  com- 
munity service  programs. 

"State  Plans 
"Sec  105.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
Its  allotment  of  Federal  funds  under  this  title 
shall  designate  or  create  a  State  agency  or 
institution  which  has  special  qualifications 
with  respect  to  solving  community  problems 
and  which  Is  broadly  representative  of  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  the  State 
which  are  competent  to  offer  community 
service  programs,  and  shall  submit  to  the 
Commissioner  through  the  agency  or  Institu- 
tion so  designated  a  State  plan.  If  a  State 
desires  to  designate  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  an  existing  State  agency  or  Institu- 
tion which  does  not  meet  these  requirements, 
It  may  do  so  if  the  agency  or  institution 
takes  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
acquire  such  qualifications  and  assure  par- 
ticipation of  such  institutions,  or  if  it  desig- 
nates or  creates  a  State  advisory  council 
which  meets  the  requirements  not  met  by 
the  designated  agency  or  Institution  to  con- 
sult with  the  designated  agency  or  Institu- 
tion in  the  preparation  of  the  State  plan. 
A  State  plan  submitted  under  this  title  shall 
be  In  such  detail  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
necessary  and  shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  the  agency  or  institu- 
tion so  designated  or  created  shall  be  the 
sole  agency  for  administration  of  the  plan 
or  for  supervision  of  the  administration  of 
the  plan;  and  provide  that  such  agency  or 
institution  shall  consult  with  any  State  ad- 
visory council  required  to  be  created  by  this 
section  with  respect  to  policy  matters  arising 
in  the  administration  of  such  plan; 

"(2)  set  forth  a  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated, and  statewide  system  of  community 
service  programs  under  which  funds  paid  to 
the  State  (including  funds  paid  to  an  insti- 
tution pursuant  to  section  106(c) )  under  its 
allotments  under  section  103  will  be  ex- 
pended solely  for  community  service  pro- 
granas  which  have  been  approved  by  the 
agency  or  institution  administering  the  plan; 
"(3)  set  forth  the  policies  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  allocating  Federal  funds  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  In  the  State. 
which  policies  and  procedures  shall  Insure 
that  due  consideration  will  be  given — 

"(A)  to  the  relative  capacity  and  willing- 
ness of  particular  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation (Whether  public  or  private)  to  provide 
effective  community  service  programs: 

"(B)  to  the  availability  of  and  need  for 
community  service  programs  among  the  pop- 
ulation within  the  State;  and 

"(C)  to  the  results  of  periodic  evaluations 
of  the  programs  carried  out  under  this  title 
In  the  light  of  information  regarding  current 
and  anticipated  community  problems  In  the 
State; 

"(4)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  will  be  so  used  as 
not  to  supplant  State  or  local  fxmds,  or  funds 
of  institutions  of  higher  education,  but  to 
supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  to 
Increase  the  amounts  of  such  funds  that 
would  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  community  service 
programs;  ' 

"(5)  set  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  account- 
ing for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State  (In- 
cluding such  funds  paid  by  the  State  or  by 
the  Commissioner  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education)  under  this  title;  and 

"(6)  provide  for  making  such  reports  In 
wch  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as   the   Commissioner   may  reasonably 


require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  title,  and  for  keeping  such  records  and 
for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the 
Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  such 
reports. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a). 

"Pajrments 

"Sec  106.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b),  pajTnent  under  this  title  shall 
be  made  to  those  State  agencies  and  institu- 
tions which  administer  plans  approved  under 
section  105(b).  Payments  under  this  title 
from  a  State's  allotment  with  respect  to  the 
cost  of  developing  and  carrying  out  its  State 
plan  shall  equal  75  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  75 
per  centtun  of  such  costs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  50  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  except  that  no  payments  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  made  to  any  State  with 
respect  to  expenditures  for  developing  and 
administering  the  State  plan  which  exceed  5 
per  centum  of  the  costs  for  that  year  for 
which  payment  under  this  subsection  may 
be  made  to  that  State,  or  $25,000,  which- 
ever Is  the  greater.  In  determining  the  cost 
of  developing  and  carrying  out  a  State's  plan, 
there  shall  be  excluded  any  cost  with  respect 
to  which  payments  were  received  under  any 
other  Federal  program. 

"(b)  No  payments  shall  be  made  to  any 
State  from  Its  allotments  for  any  fiscal  year 
unless  and  until  the  Commissioner  finds  that 
the  institutions  of  higher  education  which 
will  participate  In  carrying  out  the  State  plan 
for  that  year  will  together  have  available 
during  that  year  for  expenditure  from  non- 
Federal  sources  for  college  and  university  ex- 
tension and  continuing  education  programs 
not  less  than  the  total  amotmt  actually 
expended  by  those  Institutions  for  college 
and  university  extension  and  continuing  edu- 
cation programs  from  such  sources  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  plus  an 
amount  equal  to  not  less  than  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  costs  with  respect  to 
which  payment  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  Is 
sought. 

"(c)  Pajmaents  to  a  State  under  this  title 
may  be  made  In  installments  and  In  advance 
or  by  w^ay  of  reimbursement  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments,  and  they  may  be  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  State  or  to  one  or  more  par- 
ticipating Institutions  of  higher  education 
designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  State, 
or  to  both. 

"Administration  of  State  Plans 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  agency  or 
Institution  submitting  the  plan  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  or  institution  ad- 
ministering a  State  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion 105(b).  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  section  105(a),  or 

"(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  no  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision, 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  the  State 
agency  or  institution  that  the  State  will  not 
be  regarded  as  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
program  under  this  title  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  la  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 

comply. 

"Judicial  Review 

"Sbc.  108.  (a)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with  re- 


spect to  the  approval  of  its  State  plan  sub- 
mitted vmder  section  105(a)  or  with  his  final 
action  under  section  107(b) ,  such  State  may, 
within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action, 
file  with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  the  State  is  located 
a  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  coxui;  to  the  Com- 
missioner. The  Commissioner  thereupon 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  he  based  his  action,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

"(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shtill 
likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

"(c)  The  court  Bhsll  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"National    Advisory    Council    on    Extension 
and    Continuing    Education 

"Sec  109.  (a)  The  President  shall,  within 
ninety  days  of  enactment  of  this  title,  ap- 
point a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Ex- 
tension and  Continuing  Education  (here- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Advisory  Council"), 
consisting  of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall 
be  Chairman,  one  representative  each  of  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce.  De- 
fense. Labor,  Interior,  State,  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  of  such  other 
Federal  agencies  having  extension  educa- 
tion responsibilities  as  the  President  may 
designate,  and  twelve  members  appointed, 
for  staggered  terms  and  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws,  by  the  President.  Such 
twelve  members  shall,  to  the  extent  possible. 
Include  persons  knowledgeable  in  the  fields 
of  extension  and  continuing  education. 
State  and  local  officials,  and  other  persons 
having  special  knowledge,  experience,  or 
qualification  with  respect  to  community 
problems,  and  persons  representative  of  the 
general  public.  The  Advisory  Council  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  but  not 
less  often  than  twice  a  year. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  advise 
the  Commissioner  in  the  preparation  of 
general  regulations  and  with  respect  to  pol- 
icy matters  arising  in  the  administration  of 
this  title,  including  policies  and  procedures 
governing  the  approval  of  State  plans  under 
section  105(b),  and  policies  to  eliminate 
duplication  and  to  effectuate  the  coordlna- 
tiort  of  programs  \inder  this  title  and  other 
programs  offering  extension  or  continuing 
education  activities  and  services. 

"(c)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  review 
the  administration  and  effectiveness  of  all 
federally  supported  extension  and  continu- 
ing education  programs,  including  com- 
munity service  programs,  make  recommenda- 
tions  with  respect  thereto,  and  make  annual 
reports  conamenclng  on  March  31,  1967,  of 
its  findings  and  recommendations  (includ- 
ing recorrifi4^d***o'^8  ^^^  changes  in  the 
provisions  or*«iis^  title  and  other  Federal 
laws  relating  to  extension  and  continuing 
education  acttvitles)  to  the  Secretary  and 
to  the  President.  The  President  shall  trans- 
mit each  such  report  to  the  Congress  to- 
gether with  his  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council 
who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of 
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the  United  States  shall,  while  serving  on 
the  business  of  the  Council,  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day. 
including  travel  time:  and,  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  members  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5 
UJS.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  engage  such  tech- 
nical assistance  as  may  be  required  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
and  the  Secretary  shall.  In  addition,  make 
available  to  the  Advisory  Council  such  sec- 
retarial, clerical,  and  other  assistance  and 
such  pertinent  data  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  It 
may  require  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

"(f)  In  carrying  out  Its  fimctlons  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  the  Advisory  Council 
may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  ac- 
cordance with  agreements  between  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  head  of  such  agency. 

"Relationship  to  Other  Programs 
"Sec.  110.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  mod- 
ify authorities  under  the  Act  of  February  23, 
1917  (Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education 
Act),  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  11-15,  16-28): 
the  Vocatlcnal  Education  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  15l-15m,  15o-15q,  15aa- 
15JJ,  and  15aaa-15ggg) :  the  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  35-35n):  title 
Vni  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  (Public  Law 
88-560):  or  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914  (Smith- 
Lever  Act),  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  341-348). 

"Limitation 

"Sec.  111.  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
this  title  for  any  educational  program,  ac- 
tivity, or  service  related  to  sectarian  Instruc- 
tion or  religious  worship,  or  provided  by  a 
school  or  department  of  divinity.  For  pvir- 
poses  of  this  section,  the  term  'school  or  de- 
partment of  divinity'  means  an  Institution 
or  a  department  or  branch  of  an  Institution 
whose  program  is  specifically  for  the  educa- 
tion of  students  to  prepare  them  to  become 
ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some 
other  religious  vocation,  or  to  prepare  them 
to  teach  theological  subjects. 

"TTTLE     n COLLEGB     LIBRART     ASSISTANCE     AND 

LIBRARY    TRAimNG    AND    RESEARCH 

"Part  A — College  library  resources 

"Appropriations  Authorized 

"Sec.  201.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  make  grants  under  this 
part  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
assist  and  encourage  such  Institutions  In  the 
acquisition  for  library  purposes  of  books, 
periodicals,  documents,  magnetic  tapes, 
phonograph  records,  audiovisual  materials, 
and  other  related  library  materials  (Includ- 
ing necessary  binding).  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  there  may  be  appropriated,  to  en- 
able the  Commissioner  to  make  such  grants, 
only  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  here- 
after authorize  by  law. 

"Basic  Grants 
"Sec.  202.  From  75  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  201  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  make  basic  grants  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  that  section  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  combinations  of  such  institu- 
tions. The  amount  of  a  basic  grant  shall  not 
exceed  $5,000  for  each  such  Institution  of 
higher  education  and  each  branch  of  such 
Institution  which  is  located  in  a  community 
different  from  that  In  which  Its  parent  Insti- 
tution is  located,  as  determined  In  accord- 


ance with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner, 
and  a  basic  grant  under  this  subsection  may 
be  made  only  if  the  application  therefor  la 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  upon  his  de- 
termination that  the  application  (whether 
by  an  individual  Institution  or  a  combina- 
tion of  institutions)  — 

"(a)  provides  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  applicant  will  expend  during  the  fiscal 
ye-ir  for  which  the  grant  is  requested  (from 
funds  other  than  funds  received  under  this 
part)  for  all  library  purposes  (exclusive  of 
construction)  (1)  an  amount  not  less  than 
the  average  annual  amount  It  expended  for 
such  purposes  during  the  two-year  period 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  (2)  an  amount 
(from  such  other  sources)  equal  to  not  less 
than  the  amount  of  such  grant; 

"(b)  provides  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  applicant  will  expend  during  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  grant  is  requested  (from 
funds  other  than  funds  received  under  this 
part)  for  books,  periodicals,  documents,  mag- 
netic tapes,  phonograph  records,  audiovisual 
materials,  and  other  related  materials  (in- 
cluding necessary  binding)  for  library  pur- 
poses an  amount  not  less  than  the  average 
annual  amount  it  expended  for  such  materi- 
als during  the  two-year  period  ending  June 
30.  1965; 

"(c)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  appli- 
cant under  this  section;  and 

"(d)  provides  for  making  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  section,  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

"Supplemental  Grants 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  Prom  the  remainder  of  such 
75  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  201  for  any  fiscal  year,  plus 
any  part  of  such  sums  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  will  not  be  used  for  making 
grants  under  section  204.  the  Commissioner 
Is  authorized  to  make  supplemental  grants 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  201  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  com- 
binations of  such  institutions.  The  amount 
of  a  supplemental  grant  shall  not  exceed 
$10  for  each  full-time  student  (including 
the  full-time  equivalent  of  the  number  of 
part-time  students)  enrolled  In  each  such 
Institution,  as  determined  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations of  the  Commissioner.  A  supple- 
mental grant  may  be  made  only  upon  ap- 
plication therefor,  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  require,  which  application  shall — 

"(1)  meet  the  application  requirements 
set  forth  in  section  202  except  for  the  match- 
ing requirement  set  forth  In  paragraph  (a) 
(2)  of  that  section; 

"(2)  describe  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
library  resources  of  the  applicant  In  relation 
to  Its  present  enrollment  and  any  expected 
Increase  In  Its  enrollment: 

"(3)  set  forth  any  special  circumstances 
which  are  impeding  or  will  impede  the  prop- 
er development  of  Its  library  resources;  and 

"(4)  provide  a  general  description  of  how 
a  supplemental  grant  would  be  used  to  im- 
prove the  size  or  quality  of  its  library  re- 
sources. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  ap- 
plications for  supplemental  grants  on  the 
basis  of  basic  criteria  prescribed  in  regfula- 
tions  and  developed  after  consultation  with 
the  Council  created  under  section  205.  Such 
basic  criteria  shall  be  such  as  will  best  tend 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  part  and  they 
(1)  may  take  Into  consideration  factors  such 
eta  the  size  and  age  of  the  library  collection 
and  student  enrollment,  and  (2)  shall  give 


priority  to  institutions  In  need  of  financial 
assistance  for  library  purposes. 

"Special  Purpose  Grants 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  (1)  Twenty-five  per  centum 
of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  iised  by 
the  Commissioner  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection. 

"(2)  Of  the  sums  available  for  use  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  sixty  per  centum  may  be  used 
to  make  special  grants  (A)  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education  which  demonstrate  a  spe- 
cial need  for  additional  library  resources 
and  which  demonstrate  that  such  additional 
library  resources  will  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  quality  of  their  educational 
resources,  (B)  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  meet  special  national  or  regional 
needs  in  the  library  and  Information  sci- 
ences, and  (C)  to  combinations  of  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  which  need  spe- 
cial assistance  in  establishing  and  strength- 
ening Joint-use  facilities.  Grants  under  this 
section  may  be  used  only  for  books,  periodi- 
cals, documents,  magnetic  tapes,  phono- 
graph records,  audiovisual  materials,  and 
other  related  library  materials  (including 
necessary  binding) . 

"(3)  Any  sums  available  for  use  under 
paragraph  (1)  which  are  not  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  used  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  first  sentence  of 
section  203(a). 

"(b)  Grants  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  made  upon  application  providing 
satisfactory  assurance  that  (1)  the  applicant 
(or  applicants  Jointly  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
bination of  institutions)  will  expend  during 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  grant  Is  re- 
quested (from  funds  other  than  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  part)  for  the  same  purpose 
as  such  grant  an  amount  from  such  other 
sources  equal  to  not  less  than  33  V3  per  cen- 
tum of  such  grant,  and  (2)  In  addition  each 
such  applicant  will  expend  during  such  fiscal 
year  (from  such  other  sources)  for  all  li- 
brary purposes  (exclusive  of  construction) 
an  amount  not  less  than  the  average  annual 
amount  it  expended  for  such  purposes  during 
the  two-year  period  ending  June  30,  1965. 

"Advisory  Council  on  College  Library 
Resources 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
establish  In  the  Office  of  Education  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  College  Library  Resources 
consisting  of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall 
be  Chairman,  and  eight  members  appointed, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  by 
the  Commissioner  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary. 

"(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  advise  the 
Commissioner  with  respect  to  establishing 
criteria  for  the  making  of  supplemental 
grants  under  section  203  and  the  making  of 
special  purpose  grants  under  section  204. 
The  Commissioner  may  appoint  such  special 
advisory  and  technical  experts  and  consul- 
tants as  may  be  useful  In  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Advisory  Council. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
while  serving  on  business  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceed- 
ing $100  per  day,  including  travel  time;  and, 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

"Accreditation  Requirement  for  Purposes  of 
This  Part 
"Sec.  206.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  an 
educational  institution  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  if  the 
Commissioner  determines  that  there  is  satis- 
factory assurance  that  upon  acquisition  ot 
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the  library  resources  with  respect  to  which 
assistance  under  this  part  Is  sought,  or  upon 
acquisltlou  of  those  resources  and  other  li- 
brary resources  planned  to  be  acquired  with- 
12  a  reasonable  time,  the  Institution  will 
meet  the  accreditation  standards  of  such 
agency  or  association. 

"Limitation 
"Sec.  207.  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
tills  part  for  books,  periodicals,  documents, 
or  other  related  materials  to  be  used  for  sec- 
tarian instruction  or  religious  worship,  or 
primarily  In  connection  with  any  part  of  the 
program  of  a  school  or  department  of  divin- 
ity. For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'school  or  department  of  divinity*  means  an 
institution  or  a  department  or  branch  of,  an 
institution  whose  program  is  specifically  for 
the  education  of  students  to  prepare  them  to 
become  ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon 
some  other  religious  vocation,  or  to  prepare 
them  to  teach  theological  subjects. 

"Consultation  With  State  Agency 
"Sec  208.  Each  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  receives  a  grant  under  this  part 
stiall  periodically  inform  the  State  agency 
(If  any)  concerned  with  the  educational  ac- 
tivities of  all  Institutions  of  higher  education 
in  the  State  In  which  such  Institution  is  lo- 
cated, of  its  activities  under  this  part. 
"Part  B — Library  training  and  research 

"Appropriations  Authorized 
"Sec.  221.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1966,  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  part.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  there  may  be  appropriated  for 
such  purpose  only  such  sums  as  the  Con- 
gress may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

"Definition  of  'Librarlanshlp'  *, 
"Sec  222.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part  the 
term  'librarlanshlp'  means  the  principles  and 
practices  of  the  library  and  Information 
sciences.  Including  the  acquisition,  organi- 
zation, storage,  retrieval,  and  dissemination 
of  Information,  and  reference  and  research 
use  of  library  and  other  information ,  re- 
sources. 

"Grants  for  Training  in  Librarlanshlp 

"Sec  223.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  assist  them  In  training 
persons  in  librarlanshlp.  Such  grants  may 
be  used  by  such  Institutions  to  assist  In  cov- 
ering the  cost  of  courses  of  training  or  study 
for  such  persons,  and  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  fellowships  or  tralneeshlps  with 
stipends  (Including  allowances  for  traveling, 
subsistence,  and  other  expenses)  for  fellows 
and  others  undergoing  training  and  their  de- 
pendents not  in  excess  of  such  maximum 
amounts  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  may  make  a  grant 
to  an  institution  of  higher  education  only 
upon  application  by  the  institution  and  only 
upon  his  finding  that  such  program  will 
substantially  further  the  objective  of  in- 
creasing the  opportunities  throughout  the 
Nation  for  training  in  librarlanshlp. 
Research  and  Demonstrations  Relating  to 

Libraries    and    the    Training    of    Library 

Personnel 

"Sec  224.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  other  public  or  private  agen- 
cies, institutions,  and  organizations,  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  relating 
to  the  improvement  of  llbryles  or  the  Im- 
provement of  training  In  librarlanshlp,  in- 
cluding the  development  of  new  techniques, 
systems,  and  equipment  for  processing,  stor- 
ing, and  distributing  Information,  and  for 
tbe  dissemination  of  information  derived 
from  such  research  and  demonstrations,  and. 


without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5).  to  provide  by 
contracts  with  them  for  the  conduct  of  such 
activities;  except  that  no  such  grant  may 
be  made  to  a  private  agency,  organization, 
or  institution  other  than  a  nonprofit  one. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
appoint  a  special  advisory  committee  of  not 
more  than  nine  members  to  advise  him  on 
matters  of  general  policy  concerning  research 
and  demonstration  projects  relating  to  the 
improvement  of  libraries  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  training  In  librarlanshlp.  or  con- 
cerning speclEil  services  necessary  thereto  or 
special  problems  involved  therein. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  committee  appointed 
under  this  section  who  are  not  regular  full- 
time  employees  of  the  United  States  shall, 
while  serving  on  the  business  of  the  com- 
mittee, be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  Commissioner,  but  not 
in  excess  of  $100  per  diem,  Including  travel 
time;  and  they  may,  while  so  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness, be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in 
the  Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

"Repealer 

"Sec.  225.  Effective  July  1,  1967,  section 
1101  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  Is  amended  by  adding  the  word  'or' 
at  the  end  of  clause  (2).  by  striking  out 
clause  (3),  and  by  rentmibering  clause  (4) 
as  clause  (3). 

"Part  C — Strengthening  college  and  research 
library  resources 

"Appropriations  Authorized 
"Sec.  231.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  $6,315,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  $7,770,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  transfer  ftinds 
to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  the  pur- 
pose of — 

"(1)  acquiring,  so  far  as  possible,  all  li- 
brary materials  currently  published  through- 
out the  world  which  are  of  value  to  scholar- 
ship; and 

"(2)  providing  catalog  information  for 
these  materials  promptly  after  receipt,  and 
distributing  bibliographic  information  by 
printing  catalog  cards  and  by  other  means, 
and  enabling  the  Library  of  Congress  to  use 
for  exchange  and  other  purposes  such  of 
these  materials  as  are  not  needed  for  Its  own 
collections. 

"For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  there  may 
b«  appropriated,  to  enable  the  Commissioner 
to  transfer  funds  to  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress for  such  purpose,  only  such  sums  as 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by 
law. 

"title  m — strengthening  developing 

INSTITUTIONS 

"Statement  of  Purpose  and  Appropriations 
Authorized 
"Sec.  301.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  title  is 
to  assist  In  raising  the  academic  quality  of 
colleges  which  have  the  desire  and  potential 
to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
higher  education  resources  of  our  Nation  but 
which  for  financial  and  other  reasons  are 
struggling  for  survival  and  are  Isolated  from 
the  main  currents  of  academic  life,  and  to  do 
so  by  enabling  the  Commissioner  to  establish 
a  national  teaching  fellow  program  and  to 
encourage  and  assist  In  the  establishment  of 
cooperative  arrangements  under  which  these 
colleges  may  draw  on  the  talent  and  experi- 
ence of  our  finest  colleges  and  universities, 
and  on  the  educational  resources  of  business 
and  Industry,  In  their  effort  to  Improve  their 
academic  quality. 


"(b)  (1)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $55,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

"  (2 )  Of  the  svuns  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year,  78  per  centum 
shall  be  available  only  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  with  respect  to  devel- 
oping institutions  which  plan  to  award  one 
or  more  bachelor's  degrees  during  such  seax. 

"(3)  The  remainder  of  the  sxuns  so  appro- 
priated shall  be  available  only  for  carr3ring 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  with  respect 
to  developing  Institutions  which  do  not  plan 
to  award  such  a  degree  dtirlng  such  year. 
"Definition  of  'Developing  Institution' 

"Sec.  302.  As  used  In  this  title  the  term 
'developing  Institution'  means  a  public  or 
nonprofit  educational  Institution  in  any 
State  which — 

"(a)  admits  as  regular  students  only  per- 
sons having  a  certificate  of  graduation  from 
a  secondary  school,  or  the  recognized  equiva- 
lent of  such  certificate; 

"(b)  Is  legally  authorized  to  provide,  and 
provides  within  the  State,  an  educational 
program  for  which  It  awards  a  bachelor's 
degree,  or  provides  not  less  than  a  two-year 
program  which  Is  acceptable  for  full  credit 
toward  such  a  degree,  or  offers  a  two-year 
program  In  engineering,  mathematics,  or  the 
physical  or  biological  sciences  which  is  de- 
signed to  prepare  the  student  to  work  as  a 
technician  and  at  a  semlprofessional  level 
in  engineering,  scientific,  or  other  techno- 
logical fields  which  require  the  understand- 
ing and  application  of  basic  engineering, 
scientific,  or  mathematical  principles  of 
knowledge; 

"(c)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  de- 
termined by  the  Commissioner  to  be  reliable 
authority  as  to  the  quality  of  training  offered 
or  Is,  according  to  such  an  agency  or  asso- 
ciation, making  reasonable  progress  toward 
accreditation; 

"(d)  has  met  the  requirements  of  clauses 
(a)  and  (b)  during  the  five  academic  years 
preceding  the  academic  year  for  which  it 
seeks  assistance  under  this  title; 

"(e)  is  making  a  reasonable  effort  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  its  teaching  and  admin- 
istrative staffs  and  of  Its  student  services; 

"(f)  Is,  for  financial  or  other  reasons, 
struggling  for  survival  and  is  Isolated  from 
the  main  currents  of  academic  life; 

"(g)  meets  such  other  requirements  as 
the  Commissioner  may  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion; and 

"(h)  is  not  an  institution,  or  department 
or  branch  of  an  institution,  whose  program 
is  specifically  for  the  education  of  students 
to  prepare  them  to  become  ministers  of  re- 
ligion or  to  enter  upon  some  otlier  religious 
vocation  or  to  prepare  them  to  teach  theo- 
logical subjects. 

"Advisory  Council  on  Developing 
Institutions 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
establish  in  the  Office  of  Education  an 
Advisory  Council  on  Developing  Institutions 
(hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
'Council'),  consisting  of  the  Commissioner 
who  shall  be  Chairman,  one  reiwesentative 
each  of  such  Federal  agencies  having  res|x>n- 
slbllltles  with  respect  to  developing  Institu- 
tions as  the  Commissioner  may  designate, 
and  eight  members  appointed,  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws,  by  the  Com- 
missioner with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  The  Coxmcll  shall  advise  the  Com- 
missioner with  respect  to  policy  matters 
arising  In  the  administration  of  this  title 
and  in  particular  shall  assist  the  Commis- 
sioner in  Identifying  those  developing  Insti- 
tutions through  which  the  purposes  of  this 
title  can  best  be  achieved  and  in  establishing 
priorities  for  use  in  approving  applications 
under    this    title.     The    Commissioner    may 
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appoint  such  special  advisory  and  technical 
experts  and  consultants  as  may  be  useful  In 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Council. 
"(c)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
otherwise  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of 
the  Council,  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceed- 
ing 1100  per  day,  including  travel  time;  and, 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  members  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

"Grants  for  Cooperative  Agreements  to 
Strengthen  Developing  Institutions 
"Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  developing  Institu- 
tions and  other  colleges  and  universities  to 
pay  part  of  the  cost  of  planning,  developing, 
and  carrying  out  cooperative  arrangements 
which  show  promise  as  effective  measvires  for 
strengtheniag  the  academic  programs  and 
the  administration  of  developing  institu- 
tions. Such  cooperative  arrangements  may 
be  between  developing  institutions,  between 
developing  Institutions  and  other  colleges 
and  universities,  and  between  developing 
institutions  and  organizations,  agencies,  and 
business  entitles.  Grants  vmder  this  section 
may  be  used  for  projects  and  activities  such 


"(1)  exchange  of  faculty  or  students,  in- 
cluding arrangements  for  bringing  visiting 
scholars  to  developing  Institutions; 

"(2)  faculty  and  administration  Improve- 
ment programs  utilizing  training,  education 
(including  fellowships  leading  to  advanced 
degress » .  internships,  research  participation, 
and  other  means; 

"(3)  introduction  of  new  currlculums  and 
currlcular  materials; 

"(4)  development  and  operation  of  coop- 
erative education  programs  Involving  alter- 
nate periods  of  academic  study  and  business 
or  public  employment: 

"(5)  Joint  use  of  facilities  such  as  libraries 
or  laboratories,  Including  necessary  books, 
materials,  and  equipment;  and 

"(6)  other  arrangements  which  offer  prom- 
ise of  strengthening  the  academic  programs 
and  the  administration  of  developing  insti- 
tutions. 

"(b)  A  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion only  upon  application  to  the  Com- 
missioner at  such  time  or  times  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary. The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
an  application  unless  It — 

"(1)  sets  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  projects  or  activities  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  and  pro- 
vides for  such  methods  of  administration  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  eflQclent  op- 
eration ct  the  program; 

"(2)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able vmder  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practical,  increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  for  purposes  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a), 
and  in  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

"(3)  provides  for  such  ascal  control  and 
txind  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  section;  and 

"(4)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  require  to  carry  out 
.his  functions  under  this  title,  and  for  keep- 
ing such  records  and  for  affording  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 


"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Council,  establish  criteria 
as  to  eligible  expenditures  for  which  grants 
made  under  this  section  may  be  used,  which 
criteria  shall  be  so  designed  as  to  prevent 
the  use  of  such  grants  for  expenditures  not 
necessary  to  the  achievement  of  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

"National  Teaching  Fellowships 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  award  fellowships  under  this  sec- 
tion to  highly  qualified  graduate  students 
and  Junior  members  of  the  faculty  of  colleges 
and  universities,  to  encourage  such  Indi- 
viduals to  teach  at  developing  institutions. 
The  Commissioner  shall  award  fellowships 
to  individuals  for  teaching  at  developing  In- 
stitutions only  upon  application  by  an  in- 
stitution approved  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Commissioner  and  only  upon  a  finding  by 
the  Commissioner  that  the  program  of 
teaching'  set  forth  In  the  application  Is  rea- 
sonable in  the  light  of  the  qualifications  of 
the  teaching  fellow  and  of  the  educational 
needs  of  the  applicant 

"(b)  Fellowships  may  be  awarded  under 
this  section  for  such  period  of  teaching  as 
the  Commissioner  may  determine,  but  such 
period  shall  not  exceed  two  academic  years. 
Each  person  awarded  a  fellowship  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  receive 
a  stipend  for  each  academic  year  of  teaching 
of  not  more  than  $6,500  as  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  upon  the  advice  of  the 
Council,  plus  an  additional  amount  of  $400 
for  each  such  year  on  account  of  each  of  his 
dependents. 

"TrrLE    IV STUDENT    ASSISTANCE 

"Part  A — Educational  opportunity  grants 

"Statement  of  Pinrpose  and  Appropriations 
Authorized 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
part  to  provide,  through  institutions  of 
higher  education,  educational  opportunity 
grants  to  assist  in  making  available  the 
benefits  of  higher  education  to  qualified 
high  school  graduates  of  exceptional  finan- 
cial need,  who  for  lack  of  financial  means 
of  their  own  or  of  their  families  would  be 
unable  to  obtain  such  benefits  without  such 
aid. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1966.  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  make  payments  to  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  that  have  agree- 
ments with  him  entered  into  under  section 
407,  for  vise  by  such  institutions  for  pay- 
ments to  undergraduate  students  for  the 
Initial  academic  year  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  awarded  to  them  under  this 
part.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
there  may  be  appropriated,  to  carry  out  the 
first  sentence  of  this  subsection,  only  such 
sums  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  author- 
ize by  law.  There  are  further  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  payment  to  such  institutions 
for  vise  by  them  for  making  educational  op- 
portunity grants  under  this  part  to  under- 
graduate students  for  academic  years  other 
than  the  Initial  year  of  their  educational 
opportunity  grants;  but  no  appropriation 
may  be  made  pursuant  to  this  sentence  for 
any  fiscal  year  beginning  more  than  three 
years  after  the  last  fiscal  year  for  which  an 
appropriation  is  authorized  under  the  first 
sentence.  Sums  appropriated  pvirsuant  to 
this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  for  payment  to  institutions  until 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  appropriated. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  pay- 
ment for  the  first  year  of  an  educational  op- 
portunity grant  shall  not  be  considered  as 
an  inltlal-year  payment  if  the  educational 
opportunity  grant  was  awarded  for  the  con- 


tinuing education  of  a  student  who  had  been 
previously  awarded  an  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant  under  this  part  (whether  bv 
another  Institution  or  otherwise)  and  had 
received  payment  for  any  year  of  that  edu- 
cational opportunity  grant. 

"Amount   of   Educational   Opportunity 
Grant — Annual  Determination 

"Sec.  402.  From  the  funds  received  by  it  for 
such  purpose  under  this  part,  an  institution 
of  higher  education  which  awards  an  edu- 
cational  opportunity  grant  to  a  student  un- 
der  this  part  shall,  for  the  duration  of  the 
grant,  pay  to  that  student  for  each  academic 
year  during  which  he  is  in  need  of  grant 
aid  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  the  Institu- 
tion, an  amount  determined  by  the  Institu- 
tion for  such  student  with  respect  to  that 
year,  which  amount  shall  not  exceed — 

"(1)  the  lesser  of  $800  or  one-half  of  the 
sum  of  the  amount  of  student  financial  aid 
(Including  assistance  under  this  title,  but 
excluding  assistance  from  work-study  pro- 
grams) provided  such  student  by  such  in- 
stitution and  any  assistance  provided  such 
student  under  any  scholarship  program  es- 
tablished by  a  State  or  a  private  institution 
or  organization,  as  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulation  of  the  Commissioner,  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  student  who  during 
the  preceding  academic  year  at  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  received  grades  plac- 
ing him  In  the  upper  half  of  his  class,  the 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (1), 
plus  $200. 

"If  the  amount  of  the  payment  determined 
under  the  preceding  sentence  for  an  aca- 
demic year  is  less  than  $200  for  a  student,  no 
payment  shall  be  made  under  this  title  to 
that  student  for  that  year.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall,  subject  to  the  foregoing  limita- 
tions, prescribe  for  the  guidance  of  partici- 
pating institutions  basic  criteria  or  sched- 
ules (or  both)  for  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  any  such  educational  opportunity 
grant,  taking  Into  account  the  objective  of 
limiting  grant  aid  under  this  part  to  stu- 
dents of  exceptional  financial  need  and  such 
other  factors,  including  the  niunber  of  de- 
pendents In  the  family,  as  the  Commissioner 
may  deem  relevant. 
"Duration  of  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 

"Sec.  403.  The  duration  of  an  educational 
opportunity  grant  awarded  under  this  part 
shall  be  the  period  required  for  completion 
by  the  recipient  of  his  undergraduate  course 
of  study  at  the  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion from  which  he  received  the  educational 
opportunity  grant,  except  that  such  period 
shall  not  exceed  fovir  academic  years  less  any 
such  period  with  respect  to  which  the  recipi- 
ent has  previously  received  payments  under 
this  part  pursuant  to  a  prior  educational 
opportunity  grant  (whether  made  by  the 
same  or  another  institution).  An  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  awarded  under  this 
part  shall  entitle  the  recipient  to  payments 
only  if  he  (1)  Is  maintaining  satisfactory 
progress  In  the  course  of  study  which  he  Is 
pursuing,  according  to  the  regvilarly  pre- 
scribed standards  and  practices  of  the  insti- 
tution from  which  he  received  the  grant,  and 
(2)  is  devoting  essentially  full  time  to  that 
course  of  study,  during  the  academic  year,  in 
attendance  at  that  Institution.  Failure  to 
be  In  attendance  at  the  institution  during  va- 
cation periods  or  periods  of  military  service, 
or  during  other  periods  during  which  the 
Commissioner  determines  in  accordance  with 
regulations  that  there  is  good  cause  for  his 
nonattendance  (during  which  periods  he 
shall  receive  no  payments)  shall  not  he 
deemed  contrary  to  clause  (2). 
"Selection  of  Recipients  of  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grants 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  An  Individual  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  award  of  an  educational  oppor* 
tunlty  grant  under  this  part  at  any  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  which  has  made  an 
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agreement  with  the  Commissioner  pursuant 
^section  407  (which  institution  is  herein- 
after In  this  part  referred  to  as  an  'eligible  in- 
stitution'), if  the  individual  makes  applica- 
tion at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  prescribed 
bV  that  Institution. 

'"(b)  From  among  those  eligible  for  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants  from  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  for  each  fiscal  year, 
the  institution  shall,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  its  agreement  with  the  Com- 
aiissioner  under  section  407  and  within  the 
amount  allocated  to  the  Institution  for  that 
purpose  for  that  year  under  section  406,  se- 
lect individuals  who  are  to  be  awarded  such 
grants  and  determine,  pursuant  to  section 
402,  the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  them.  An 
Institution  shall  not  award  an  educational 
opportunity  grant  to  an  Individual  unless  it 
determines  that — 

"(1)  he  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment 
as  a  fidl-tlme  student  at  such  institution 
or,  In  the  case  of  a  student  already  attending 
such  Institution.  Is  in  good  standing  and  in 
full-time  attendance  there  as  an  undergrad- 
uate student; 

"(2)  he  shows  evidence  of  academic  or 
creative  promise  and  capability  of  maintain- 
ing good  standing  in  his  course  of  study; 

"(3)  he  is  of  exceptional  financial  need; 
and 

"(4)  he  would  not,  but  for  an  educational 
opportunity  grant,  be  financially  able  to  pur- 
sue a  course  of  study  at  such  institution  of 
higher  education. 

"Allotment  of  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  Funds  Among  States 

"Sec.  405.  (a)  (1)  From  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  of  section 
401(b)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner 
shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  so  ap- 
priated  as  the  number  of  persons  enrolled 
on  a  full-time  basis  in  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  such  State  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time 
basis  in  Institutions  of  higher  education  in 
all  the  States.  The  number  of  persons  en- 
rolled on  a  full-time  basis  in  Institutions  of 
higher  education  for  purposes  of  this  section 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  for 
the  most  recent  year  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available  to  him. 

"(2)  If  the  total  of  the  sums  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  to  be  required  under 
section  406  for  any  fiscal  year  for  eligible 
Institutions  in  a  State  is  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  allotment  to  that  State  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  that  year,  the  Commis- 
sioner may  reallot  the  remaining  amovmt 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  date  or  dates 
as  he  may  fix,  to  other  States  In  such  manner 
as  he  determines  will  best  assist  in  achieving 
the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
third  sentence  of  section  401(b)  for  any 
Sscal  year  shall  be  allotted  or  reallotted 
among  the  States  In  such  manner  as  the 
Conunlssloner  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  such 
sums  are  appropriated. 

"Allocation  of  Allotted  Funds  to  Institutions 
"Sec  406.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
•rom  time  to  time  set  dates  by  which  eligible 
Institutions  In  any  State  must  file  applica- 
tions for  allocation,  to  such  institutions,  of 
educational  opportunity  grant  funds  from 
•he  allotment  to  that  State  (Including  any 
reallotment  thereto)  for  any  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  section  405(a),  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  specified  in  the  first  sentence  of 
s«tion  401(b).  Such  allocations  shall  be 
2iade  in  accordance  with  equitable  criteria 
^hlch  the  Commissioner  shall  establish  and 
^hlch  shall  be  designed  to  achieve  such  dls- 
Wbutlon  of  such  funds  among  eligible  in- 
stitutions within  a  State  as  will  most  effec- 
tively carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 


"(b)  The  Conamlssloner  shall  further,  in 
accordance  with  regulations,  allocate  to  eli- 
gible institutions,  in  any  State,  from  funds 
apportioned  or  reapportioned  pursuant  to 
section  405(b) ,  funds  to  be  used  for  the  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  specified  in  the 
third  sentence  of  section  401  (b) . 

"(c)  Payment  shall  be  made  from  alloca- 
tions under  this  section  to  institutions  as 
needed. 

"Agreements  With  Institutions — Conditions 

"Sec.  407.  (a)  An  Institution  of  higher 
education  which  desires  to  obtain  funds  for 
educational  opportunity  grants  under  this 
part,  shall  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
Commissioner.    Such  agreement  shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  funds  received  by  the 
institution  under  this  part  will  be  used  by  it 
only  for  the  purposes  specified  In,  and  In 
accordance  with,  the  provisions  of  this  part; 

"(2)  provide  that  in  determining  whether 
an  individual  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 404(b)  (3)  the  institution  will  (A)  con- 
sider the  source  of  such  Individual's  Income 
and  that  of  any  individual  or  individuals 
upon  whom  the  student  relies  primarily  for 
support,  and  (B)  make  an  appropriate  review 
of  the  assets  of  the  student  and  of  such 
individuals; 

"(3)  provide  that  the  institution,  in  co- 
operation with  other  institutions  of  higher 
education  where  appropriate,  will  make  vig- 
orous efforts  to  identify  qualified  youths  of 
exceptional  financial  need  and  to  encourage 
them  to  continue  their  education  beyond 
secondary  school  through  programs  and  ac- 
tivities such  as — 

"(A)  establishing  or  strengthening  close 
working  relationships  with  secondary-school 
principals  and  gvildance  and  coun.sellng  per- 
sonnel with  a  view  toward  motivating  stu- 
dents to  complete  secondary  school  and  pvir- 
sue  post-secondary-school  educational  op- 
portunities, and 

"(B)  making,  to  the  extei^  feasible,  condi- 
tional commitments  for  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  to  qualified  secondary  school 
students  with  special  emphasis  on  students 
enrolled  in  grade  11  or  lower  grades  who 
show  evidences  of  academic  or  creative 
promise; 

"(4)  provide  assurance  that  the  institu- 
tion will  continue  to  spend  in  Its  own  schol- 
arship and  student-aid  program,  from 
sources  other  than  funds  received  under  this 
part,  not  less  than  the  average  expenditure 
per  year  made  for  that  purpose  during  the 
most  recent  period  of  three  fiscal  years  pre- 
ceding the  effective  date  of  the  agreement; 

"(5)  Include  provisions  designed  to  make 
educational  opportunity  grants  under  this 
part  reasonably  available  (to  the  extent  of 
available  funds)  to  all  eligible  students  In 
the  institution  in  need  thereof;  and 

"(6)  include  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  Interest 
of  the  United  States  and  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

"(b)(1)  An  institution,  which  has  in  ef- 
fect an  agreement  for  Federal  capital  con- 
tributions for  a  student  loan  fund  pursuant 
to  title  n  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958,  may  use,  as  an  additional  Fed- 
eral capital  contribution  for  the  purposes  of 
such  loan  fimd,  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum 
of  the  funds  paid  to  It  for  any  fiscal  year 
ending  prior  to  July  1,  1970,  for  the  purpose 
set  forth  in  section  401(b).  The  require- 
ment In  section  204(2)  (B)  of  such  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  such  a  Federal  capital  contri- 
bution. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
from  amounts  appropriated  pvirsviant  to  the 
third  sentence  of  section  401(b) ,  any  Institu- 
tion electing  for  any  fiscal  year  to  use  an 
amount  of  its  payment  as  a  Federal  capital 
contribution  pvirsuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  paid  an  equal  amount  for  each  of  the 


succeeding  three  fiscal  years  from  such 
^movints  appropriated  pursuant  to  such  third 
sentence,  if  the  amovmt  so  paid  to  the  in- 
stitution for  each  such  year  is  used  by  such 
institution  as  such  a  Federal  capital  con- 
tribution. 

"Contracts  To  Encourage  Full  Utilization  of 
Educational  Talent 

"Sec.  408.  (a)  To  assist  in  achieving  the 
purposes  of  this  part  the  Commissioner  Is 
authorized  (without  regard  to  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5)),  to 
enter  Into  contracts,  not  to  exceed  $100,000 
per  year,  with  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations and  institutions  for  the  purpose 
of— 

"(1)  identifying  qualified  youths  of  excep- 
tional financial  need  and  encouraging  them 
to  complete  secondary  school  and  undertake 
postsecondary  educational  training. 

"(2)  publicizing  existing  forms  of  student 
financial  aid,  including  aid  furnished  under 
this  part,  or 

"(3)  encouraging  secondary -school  or  col- 
lege dropouts  of  demonstrated  aptitude  to  re- 
enter educational  programs,  including  post- 
secondary-school  programs. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necesssiry 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

"Definition  of  'Academic  Year' 

"Sec.  409.  As  used  in  this  part,  the  term 
'academic  year'  means  an  academic  year  or 
its  equivalent  as  defined  in  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner. 

"Part  B — Federal,  State,  and  private  pro- 
grams of  low-interest  insured  loans  to  stu- 
dents in  institutions  of  higher  education 

"Statement  of  Purpose  and  Appropriations 
Authorized 

"Sec.  421.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is 
to  enable  the  Commissioner  ( 1 )  to  encourage 
States  and  nonprofit  private  Institutions  and 
organizations  to  establish  adequate  loan 
Insvurance  programs  for  students  In  eligible 
institutions  (as  defined  in  section  435),  (2) 
to  provide  a  Federal  program  of  student  loan 
insurance  for  students  who  do  not  have  rea- 
sonable access  to  a  State  or  private  nonprofit 
program  of  student  loan  Insurance  covered 
iiy  an  agreement  under  section  428(b),  and 
(3)  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  Interest  on  loans 
to  qualified  students  which  are  made  by  a 
State  under  a  direct  loan  program  meeting 
the  requirements  of  section  428(a)(1)(B), 
or  which  are  Insured  under  this  part  or  vm- 
der a  program  of  a  State  or  of  a  nonprofit 
private  institution  or  organization  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  section 
428(a)(1)(C). 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part — 

"(1)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  student  loan  Insurance  fund 
(established  by  section  431)  (A)  the  svma  of 
$1,000,000,  and  (B)  such  further  sums,  If 
any,  as  may  become  necessary  for  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  student  loan  Insurance  fund, 

"(2)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, for  payments  vmder  section  428  with 
respect  to  Interest  on  student  loans,  such 
sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
and  succeeding  fiscal  years,  as  may  be  re- 
quired therefor,  and 

"(3)  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $17,500,000  for  making  ad- 
vances pvirsuant  to  section  422  for  the  re- 
serve funds  of  State  and  nonprofit  private 
student  loan  Insurance  programs. 

"Sums  appropriated  under  clauses  ( 1 )  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection  shall  remain  available 
until  expended,  and  sums  appropriated  un- 
der clause  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  re- 
main available  for  advances  under  section 
422  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968. 
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"Advances  for  Reserve  Funds  of  State  and 
Nonprofit  Private  Loan  Insurance  Pro- 
grams 

"Sic.  422.  (a)(1)  Prom  the  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  section 
421(b),  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  advances  to  any  State  with  which  he 
has  made  an  agreement  pursuant  to  section 
■»  428(b)  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  estab- 
J  Ush  or  strengthej^he  reserve  fund  of  the 
student  loan  InsOTlnce  program  covered  by 
that  agreement.  ir«<or  any  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1966,  June  30.  1967,  or 
June  30,  1968,  a  State  does  not  have  a  stu- 
dent loan  Insurance  program  covered  by  an 
agreement  made  pursuant  to  section  428(b), 
and  the  Commissioner  determines  after  con- 
sultation with  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
that  State  that  there  is  no  reasonable  likeli- 
hood that  the  State  will  have  such  a  student 
loan  Insurance  program  for  such  year,  the 
Commissioner  may  make  advances  for  such 
year  for  the  same  purpose  to  one  or  more 
nonprofit  private  Institutions  or  organiza- 
tions with  which  he  has  made  an  agreement 
pursuant  to  section  428(b)  in  order  to  en- 
able students  in  that  State  to  participate  In 
a  program  of  student  loan  insurance  covered 
by  such  an  agreement.  The  Commissioner 
may  make  advances  under  this  subsection 
both  to  a  State  program  (with  which  he  has 
such  an  agreement)  and  to  one  or  more  non- 
profit private  institutions  or  organizations 
(with  which  he  has  such  an  agreement)  in 
that  State  if  he  determines  that  such  ad- 
vances are  necessary  in  order  that  students 
in  each  eligible  institution  have  access 
through  such  Institution  to  a  student  loan 
Insurance  program  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  428(b)  (1). 

"(2)  Advances  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shsill  Ije  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  (in- 
cludin!^  conditions  relating  to  the  time  or 
times  of  payment)  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  428(b)  as  the  Com- 
missioner determines  will  best  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section.  Advances  made  by 
the  Commissioner  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  repaid  within  such  period  as  the 
Commissioner  may  deem  to  be  appropriate 
in  each  case  in  the  light  of  the  maturity  and 
."solvency  of  the  reserve  fund  for  which  the 
advance  was  made. 

"(b)  The  total  of  the  advances  to  any 
State  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  may  not 
exceed  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  2V2  per  cent\un  of  $700,000,000  as 
the  population  of  that  State  aged  eighteen  to 
twenty-two,  inclusive,  bears  to  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  all  the  States  aged  eighteen  to 
twenty-two.  Inclusive.  If  the  amount  so  de- 
termined for  any  State,  however,  is  less  than 
•25,000.  it  shall  be  increased  to  $25,000  and 
the  total  of  the  Increases  thereby  required 
shall  be  derived  by  proportionately  reducing 
(but  not  below  $25,000 >  the  amount  so  de- 
termined for  each  of  the  remaining  States. 
Advances  to  nonprofit  private  institutions 
and  organizations  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
may  be  in  such  amounts  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  will  best  achieve  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  made,  except  that  the  sum 
of  ( 1 )  advances  to  such  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations for  the  benefit  of  st\>dents  In 
any  State  plus  (2)  the  amounts  advanced  to 
such  State,  may  not  exceed  the  maximum 
amount  which  may  be  advanced  to  that  State 
pursuant  to  the  first  two  sentences  of  tblM 
subsection.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  population  aged  eighteen  to 
twenty-two,  inclusive,  of  each  State  and  of 
all  the  States  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  data  available  to  him. 

"Effect  of  Adequate  Non-Federal   Programs 

"Sec.  423.  The  Commissioner  shall  not  Is- 
sue certlflcatee  of  insurance  under  section 
429  to  lenders  in  a  State  If  he  determines 
that  every  eligible  Institution  has  reasonable 
access  in  that  State  to  a  State  or  private 
nonprofit   student  loan   insiirance   program 


which  Is  covered  by  an  agreement  \inder  sec- 
tion 428(b). 

"Scope  and  Duration  of  Federal  Loan 
Insurance  Program 

"Sec.  424.  (a)  The  total  principal  amount 
of  new  loans  made  and  installments  paid 
pursuant  to  lines  of  credit  (as  defined  In 
section  435)  to  students  covered  by  Federal 
loan  Insurance  under  this  part  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $700,000,000  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  $1,000,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  $1,400,000,000  In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  There- 
after, Federal  loan  insurance  pursuant  to 
this  part  may  be  granted  only  for  loans  made 
(or  for  loan  installments  paid  pvirsuant  to 
lines  of  credit)  to  enable  students,  who  have 
obtained  prior  loans  insxu-ed  under  this  part, 
to  continue  or  complete  their  educational 
program;  but  no  insurance  may  be  granted 
for  any  loan  made  or  Installment  paid  after 
June  30,  1972. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  may.  If  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  assure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  this 
part,  assign,  wltliin  the  maximum  amounts 
specified  in  subsection  (a).  Federal  loan  in- 
surance quotas  applicable  to  eligible  lenders, 
or  to  States  or  areas,  and  may  from  time  to 
time  reassign  unused  portions  of  these 
quotas. 

"Limitations  on  Individual  Federally  Insured 
Loans  and  on  Federal  Loan  Insurance 

"Sec.  425.  (a)  (1)  The  total  of  the  loans 
made  to  a  student  In  any  academic  year  or 
its  equivalent  (as  determined  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner)  which  may  be 
covered  by  Federal  loan  Insurance  under  this 
part  may  not  exceed  $1,500  in  the  case  of  a 
graduate  or  professional  student  (as  defined 
In  regulations  of  the  Commissioner) ,  or  $1,000 
In  the  case  of  any  other  student.  The  ag- 
gregate Insured  unpaid  principal  amount  of 
all  such  Insured  loans  made  to  any  student 
shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  $7,500  In  the 
case  of  any  graduate  or  professional  student 
(as  defined  in  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  Including  any  such  insured  loans 
made  to  such  person  before  he  became  a 
graduate  or  professional  student) ,  or  $5,000 
In  the  case  of  any  other  student.  The  an- 
nual Insurable  limit  per  student  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  exceeded  by  a  line  of  credit 
under  which  actual  payments  by  the  lender 
to  the  borrower  will  not  be  made  In  any  year 
In  excess  of  the  annual  limit. 

"(2)  If  In  any  academic  year  or  Its  equiv- 
alent a  student  receives  a  loan  which  Is  in- 
sured by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part, 
no  loan  to  that  student  In  that  year  may  be 
made  or  Insured  by  the  Commissioner  imder 
the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1965;  and  If  in  any  academic  year 
or  Its  equivalent  a  student  receives  a  loan 
which  Is  made  or  Insured  by  the  Commis- 
sioner under  the  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insxu-ance  Act  of  1965,  no  loan  to  that 
student  in  that  year  may  be  Insured  by  the 
Commissioner  under  this  part. 

"(b)  The  insurance  liability  on  any  loan 
insured  by  the  Conunlssloner  under  this  part 
shall  be  100  per  centum  of  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan. 
Such  Insurance  liability  shall  not  Include 
liability  for  Interest  whether  or  not  that  In- 
terest has  been  added  to  the  principal 
amount  of  the  loan. 

"Soiirces  of  Funds 
"Sec.  426.  Loans  made  by  eligible  lenders 
In  accordance  with  this  part  shall  be  insur- 
able by  the  Conunlssloner  whether  made  from 
funds  fully  owned  by  the  lender  or  from 
funds  held  by  the  lender  In  a  trust  or  simi- 
lar capacity  and  available  for  such  loans. 

"Eligibility  of  Student  Borrowers  and  Terms 
of  Student  Loans 
"Sec.  427.  (a)  A  loan  by  an  eligible  lender 
shall  be  Insurable  by  the  Commissioner  iinder 
the  provisions  of  this  part  only  if — 


"(1)  made  to  a  student  who  (A)  has  been 
accepted  for  enrollment  at  an  eligible  Instltu- 
tion  or.  In  the  case  of  a  student  already 
attending  such  Institution,  Is  in  good  stand- 
ing there  as  determined  by  the  Institution, 
and  (B)  is  carrj^ng  at  least  one-half  of  the 
normal  full-time  workload  as  determined  by 
the  Institution,  and  (C)  has  provided  the 
lender  with  a  statement  of  the  institution 
which  sets  forth  a  schedule  of  the  tuition 
and  fees  applicable  to  that  student  and  its 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  board  and  room  for 
such  a  student;  and 

"(2)  evidenced  by  a  note  or  other  written 
agreement  which — 

"(A)  Is  made  without  security  and  with- 
out endorsement,  except  that  If  the  borrower 
Is  a  minor  and  such  note  or  other  written 
agreement  executed  by  him  would  not,  under 
the  applicable  law,  create  a  binding  obliga- 
tion, endorsement  may  be  required, 

"(B)  provides  for  repayment  (except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c))  of  the  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  in  installments  over  a 
period  of  not  less  than  five  years  (unless 
sooner  repaid)  nor  more  than  ten  years  be- 
ginning not  earlier  than  nine  months  nor 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  on  which 
the  student  ceases  to  carry  at  an  eligible 
Institution  at  least  one-half  the  normal  full- 
time  academic  workload  as  determined  by  the 
Institution,  except  (1)  as  provided  in  clause 
(C)  below,  (U)  that  the  period  of  the  loan 
may  not  exceed  fifteen  years  from  the  exe- 
cution of  the  note  or  written  agreement 
evidencing  it  and  (111)  that  the  note  or  other 
written  Instrument  may  contain  such  pro- 
visions relating  to  repayment  in  the  event 
of  default  in  the  payment  of  Interest  or  In 
the  payment  of  the  cost  of  Insurance  pre- 
miums, or  other  default  by  the  borrower,  as 
may  be  authorized  by  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner  in  effect  at  the  time  the  loan  is 
made, 

"(C)  provides  that  periodic  Installments  of 
principal  need  not  be  paid,  but  Interest 
shall  accrue  and  be  paid,  during  any  period 
(I)  during  which  the  borrower  is  pursuing  a 
full-time  course  of  study  at  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  or  at  a  comparable  Institu- 
tion outside  the  States  approved  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Commissioner,  (il)  not  in 
excess  of  three  years,  during  which  the  bor- 
rower Is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  (111)  not  In  excess  of  three 
years  during  which  the  borrower  is  in  service 
as  a  volunteer  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 
and  any  such  period  shall  not  be  Included 
in  determining  the  ten-year  period  or  the 
fifteen-year  period  provided  In  clause  (B) 
above, 

"(D)  provides  for  interest  on  the  unpaid 
principal  balance  of  the  loan  at  a  yearly  rate, 
not  exceeding  the  applicable  maximum  rate 
prescribed  and  defined  by  the  Secretary 
(within  the  limits  set  forth  In  subsection 
(b) )  on  a  national,  regional,  or  other  appro- 
priate basis,  which  interest  shall  be  payable 
in  Installment!  over  the  period  of  the  loan 
except  that.  If  provided  In  the  note  or  other 
written  agreement,  any  Interest  payable  by 
the  student  may  be  deferred  until  not  later 
than  the  date  upon  which  repayment  of  the 
first  installment  of  principal  falls  due,  in 
which  case  Interest  that  has  so  accrued  dur- 
ing that  period  may  be  added  on  that  date  to 
the  principal  (but  without  thereby  Increas- 
ing the  Insurance  liability  under  this  part), 

"(E)  provides  that  the  lender  will  not  col- 
lect or  attempt  to  collect  from  the  borrower 
any  portion  of  the  Interest  on  the  note  which 
is  payable  by  the  Commissioner  under  thl« 
part, 

"(F)  entitles  the  student  borrower  to  ac- 
celerate without  penalty  repayment  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  loan,  and 

"(G)  contains  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions, consistent  with  the  provisions  of  thU 
part  and  with  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  part,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  such  loan, 
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including.  If  agreed  upon,  a  provision  requh-- 
ing  the  borrower  to  pay  to  the  lender.  In  ad- 
dition to  principal  and  interest,  amounts 
equal  to  the  insvu-ance  premiums  payable  by 
the  lender  to  the  Commlsloner  with  respect 
toBUChloan. 

"(b)  No  maximum  rate  of  Interest  pre- 
icrlbed  and  defined  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
purposes  of  clause  (2)  (D)  of  subsection  (a) 
niay  exceed  6  per  centtun  per  annum  on  the 
unpaid  principal  balance  of  the  loan,  except 
that  under  circumstances  which  threaten 
to  impede  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  one  or  more  of  such  maximum  rates 
of  interest  may  be  as  high  as  7  per  centimi 
per  annum  on  the  unpaid  principal  balance 
of  the  loan. 

"(c)  The  total  of  the  payments  by  a  bor- 
rower during  any  year  of  any  repayment*  pe- 
riod with  respect  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
all  loans  to  that  borrower  which  are  Insured 
by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part  shall 
not  be  less  than  $360  or  the  balance  of  all  of 
luch  loans  (together  with  Interest  thereon), 
whichever  amount  Is  less. 
"Federal  Payments  To  Reduce  Student 

Interest  Costs 
"Sec.   423.   (a)  (X)    Each   student   who  has 
received  a  loan  for  study  at  an  eligible  In- 
stitution— 

"(A)  which  Is  Insured  by  the  Commis- 
sioner under  this  part; 

"(B)  which  was  made  under  a  State 
student  loan  program  (meeting  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner) ,  and  which 
was  contracted  for,  and  paid  to  the  student, 
within  the  period  specified  by  paragraph 
(4);  or 

"(C)  which  is  Insured  under  a  program 
of  a  State  or  of  a  nonprofit  private  institu- 
tion or  organization,  which  was  contracted 
for,  and  paid  to  the  student,  within  the 
period  specified  In  paragraph  (4),  and 
which — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  insured  prior 
to  July  1,  1967,  was  made  by  an  eligible 
lender  and  is  Insured  under  a  program  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  subparagraph 
(E)  of  subsection  (b)(1)  and  provides  that 
repayment  of  such  loan  shall  be  In  Install- 
ments beginning  not  earlier  than  sixty  days 
after  the  student  ceases  to  pursue  a  course  of 
study  (as  described  In  subparagraph  (D)  of 
subsection  (b)  (1) )  at  an  eUgible  institution, 
or 

"(U)  In  the  case  of  a  loan  instired  after 
June  30,  1967.  Is  insured  under  a  program 
covered  by  an  agreement  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b) , 

"and  whose  adjusted  family  income  is  less 
than  $15,000  at  the  time  of  execution  of  the 
note  or  written  agreement  evidencing  such 
loan,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  paid  on  his 
behalf  and  for  his  account  to  the  holder  of 
the  loan,  over  the  period  of  the  loan,  a  por- 
tion of  the  interest  on  the  loan.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  adjusted  fam- 
ily income  of  a  student  shall  be  determined 
pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Commissioner 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the 
note  or  written  agreement  evidencing  the 
loan.  Such  regulations  shall  provide  for  tak- 
ing Into  account  such  factors,  including 
family  size,  as  the  Commissioner  deems  ap- 
propriate. In  the  absence  of  fraud  by  the 
lender,  such  determination  of  the  adjusted 
family  Income  of  a  student  shall  be  final  In- 
sofar as  It  concerns  the  obUgatlon  of  the 
Commissioner  to  pay  the  holder  of  a  loan  a 
portion  of  the  Interest  on  the  loan. 

"(2)  The  portion  of  the  Interest  on  a  loan 
which  a  student  is  entitled  to  have  paid  on 
Ills  behalf  and  for  his  account  to  the  holder 
of  the  loan  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall 
^  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  the  Interest 
on  the  unpaid  principal  amount  of  the  loan 
wlUch  accrues  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
f«payment  period  of  the  loan,  and  3  F>er 
centum  per  annum  of  the  unpaid  principal 
"nount  of  the  loan  (excluding  Interest  which 


has  been  added  to  principal)  thereafter;  but 
such  portion  of  the  Interest  on  a  loan  shall 
not  exceed,  for  any  period,  the  amount  of 
the  Interest  on  that  loan  which  is  payable  by 
the  student  after  taking  Into  consideration 
the  amount  of  any  interest  on  that  loan 
which  the  student  Is  entitled  to  have  paid  on 
his  behalf  for  that  period  under  any  State 
or  private  loan  Insurance  program.  The 
holder  of  a  loan  with  respect  to  which  pay- 
ments are  required  to  be  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  have  a  contractual 
right,  as  against  the  United  States,  to  receive 
from  the  Commissioner  the  portion  of  Inter- 
est which  has  been  so  determined.  The  Com- 
missioner shall  pay  this  portion  of  the  Inter- 
est to  the  holder  of  the  loan  on  behalf  of  and 
for  the  account  of  the  borrower  at  such 
times  as  may  be  specified  In  regiUatlons  In 
force  when  the  applicable  agreement  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  was  made, 
or  If  the  loan  was  made  by  a  State  or  Is  In- 
sured under  a  program  which  is  not  covered 
by  such  an  agreement,  at  such  times  as  may 
be  specified  In  regulations  In  force  at  the 
time  the  loan  was  paid  to  the  student. 

"(3)  Each  holder  of  a  loan  with  respect  to 
which  payments  of  Interest  are  required  to  be 
made  by  the  Commissioner  shall  submit  to 
the  Commissioner,  at  such  time  or  times  and 
In  such  manner  as  he  may  prescribe,  state- 
ments containing  such  Information  as  may 
be  required  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Commissioner 
to  determine  the  amount  of  the  payment 
which  he  must  make  with  respect  to  that 
loan. 

"(4)  The  period  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  begin  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  end  at  the  close  of 
June  30,  1968.  except  that.  In  the  case  of  a 
loan  made  or  Insured  under  a  student  loan 
or  loan  insurance  program  to  enable  a  stu- 
dent who  has  obtained  a  prior  loan  made  or 
Insured  under  such  program  to  continue  his 
educational  program,  such  period  shall  end 
at  the  close  of  June  30,  1972. 

"(5)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  the  interest  on  a 
loan  made  from  a  student  loan  fund  estab- 
lished under  title  II  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958. 

"(6)  In  no  event  shall  Interest  payments 
with  respect  to  the  same  student  loan  be 
made  under  both  this  section  and  under 
section  9  of  the  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insvirance  Act  of  1965. 

"(b)(1)  Any  State  or  any  nonprofit  pri- 
vate institution  or  organization  may  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  Commissioner 
for  the  purpose  of  entitling  students  who 
receive  loans  which  are  Insured  under  a  stu- 
dent loan  Insurance  program  of  that  State, 
Institution,  or  organization  to  have  made 
on  their  behalf  the  payments  provided  for 
In  subsection  (a)  if  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines that  the  student  loan  Insurance  pro- 
gram— 

"(A)  authorizes  the  Insurance  of  not  less 
than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $1,500  In  loans 
to  any  Individual  student  In  any  academic 
year  or  Its  equivalent  (as  determined  under 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner); 

"(B)  authorizes  the  Insurance  of  loans  to 
any  Individual  student  for  at  least  six  aca- 
demic years  of  study  or  their  equivalent  (as 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  Com- 
nfissloner) ; 

"(C)  provides  that  (i)  the  student  bor- 
rower shall  be  entitled  to  accelerate  without 
penalty  the  whole  or  any  part  of  an  instured 
loan,  (11)  the  period  of  any  insured  loan  may 
not  exceed  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of 
execution  of  the  note  or  other  written  evi- 
dence of  the  loan,  and  (111)  the  note  or  other 
written  evidence  of  any  loan  may  contain 
such  provisions  relating  to  repa3rment  In  the 
event  of  default  by  the  borrower  as  may  be 
authorized  by  regulations  of  the  Commis- 


Bloner  In  effect  at  the  time  such  note  or 
written  evidence  was  executed; 

"(D)  subject  to  subparagraph  (C),  pro- 
vides that,  where  the  total  of  the  Insured 
loans  to  any  student  which  are  held  by  any 
one  person  exceeds  $2,000,  rep>ayment  of  such 
loans  shall  be  In  Installments  over  a  period 
of  not  less  than  five  years  nor  more  than 
ten  years  beginning  not  earlier  than  nine 
months  nor  later  than  one  year  after  the 
student  ceases  to  pvirsue  a  full-time  course 
of  study  at  an  eligible  Institution,  except 
that  If  the  program  provides  for  the  Insur- 
ance of  loans  for  i>art-tlme  study  at  eligible 
Institutions  the  program  shall  provide  that 
such  repayment  period  shall  begin  not  earlier 
than  nine  months  nor  later  than  one  year 
after  the  student  ceases  to  carry  at  an  eligi- 
ble ii^tltutlon,  at  least  one-half  the  normal 
full-time  academic  workload  as  determined 
by  the  Institution. 

"(E)  authorizes  interest  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  the  loan  at  a  yearly  rate  not  In  ex- 
cess of  6  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  un- 
paid principal  balance  of  the  loan  (exclxislve 
of  any  premium  for  Insurance  which  may  be 
passed  on  to  the  borrower) ; 

"(F)  Insures  not  less  than  80  per  centimi 
of  the  unpaid  principal  of  loans  Insiu'ed 
under  the  program; 

"(G)  does  not  provide  for  collection  of  an 
excessive  Insxirance  premiiim; 

"(H)  provides  that  the  benefits  of  the  loan 
Insurance  program  will  not  be  deiiled  any  • 
student  because  of  his  family  Income  or  lack 
of  need  If  his  adjusted  family  income  at  the 
time  the  note  or  written  agreement  is  exe- 
cuted Is  less  than  $15,000  (as  determined  pur- 
suant to  the  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner prescribed  under  section  428(a)  (1) ; 

"(I)  provides  that  a  student  may  obtain 
Instu^ance  under  the  program  for  a  loan  for 
any  year  of  study  at  an  eligible  Institution; 
and 

"(J)  in  the  case  of  a  State  program,  pro- 
vides that  such  State  program  Is  adminis- 
tered by  a  single  State  agency,  or  by  one  or 
more  nonprofit  private  institutions  or  or- 
ganizations under  the  supervision  of  a 
single  State  agency. 

"(2)  Such  an  agreement  shall — 
"(A)  provide  that  the  holder  of  any  such 
loan  win  be  required  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
missioner, at  such  time  or  times  and  In 
ruch  manner  as  he  may  prescribe,  statements 
containing  such  Information  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  or  pursuant  to  regulation  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  Commisisoner  to 
determine  the  amount  of  the  payment  which 
he  must  make  with  respect  to  that  loan; 

"(B)  Include  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  Interest 
of  the  United  States  and  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  and  as  are  agreed  to  by 
the  Commissioner  and  the  State  or  nonprofit 
private  organization  or  Institution,  as  the 
case  may  be;   and 

"(C)  provide  for  making  such  reports  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  function  under  this  part 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  afford- 
ing such  access  thereto  as  the  Conunisisoner 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports. 

"Certificates  of  Federal  Loan  Insurance — 
Effective  Date  of  Insiu-ance 

"Sec.  429.  (a)(1)  If,  upon  application  by 
an  eligible  lender,  made  upon  such  form, 
containing  such  Information,  and  supported 
by  such  evidence  as  the  Commissioner  may 
require,  and  otherwise  In  conformity  with 
this  section,  the  Commissioner  finds  that 
the  applicant  has  made  a  loan  to  an  eligible 
student  which  Is  Insurable  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part,  he  may  issue  to  the  ap- 
plicant a  certificate  of  Insurance  covering 
the  loan  and  setting  forth  the  amount  and 
terms  of  the  Insurance. 

"(2)  Insxirance  evidenced  by  a  certificate 
of  insiirance  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1) 
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Bhall  become  effective  upon  the  date  of  Is- 
suance of  the  certificate,  except  that  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized,  in  accordance 
with  regulations,  to  issue  commitments  with 
respect  to  proposed  loans,  or  with  respect 
to  lines  (or  proposed  lines)  of  credit,  sub- 
mitted by  eligible  lenders,  and  in  that  event, 
upon  compliance  with  subsection  (a)(1)  by 
the  lender,  tbe  certificate  of  insurance  may 
be  Issued  effective  as  of  the  date  when  any 
lean,  or  any  payment  by  the  lender  pursuant 
to  a  line  of  credit,  to  be  covered  by  such  In- 
surance was  made.  Such  Insurance  shall 
cease  to  be  effective  upon  sixty  days'  default 
by  the  lender  in  the  payment  of  any  Install- 
ment of  the  premiums  payable  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c). 

"(3)  An  application  submitted  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  contain  (A)  an 
agreement  by  the  applicant  to  pay,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  the  premiums 
•fixed  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c),  and  (B)  an  agreement  by  the 
applicant  that  if  the  loan  Is  covered  by  in- 
surance the  applicant  will  submit  such  sup- 
plementary reports  and  statements  during 
the  effective  period  of  the  loan  agreement, 
upxDn  such  forms,  at  such  times,  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Conmils- 
sloner  may  prescribe  by  or  pursuant  to  regu- 
lation. 

"(b)  (1)  In  lieu  of  requiring  a  separate  in- 
surance application  and  Issuing  a  separate 
certificate  of  Insurance  for  each  student  loan 
made  by  an  eligible  lender  as  provided  In 
subsection  (a) .  the  Commissioner  may.  in 
accordance  with  regulations  consistent  with 
section  424,  Issue  to  any  eligible  lender  ap- 
pljring  therefor  a  certificate  of  comprehen- 
sive insurance  coverage  which  shall,  without 
further  action  by  the  Commissioner,  insvire 
all  Insurable  loans  made  by  that  lender,  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  certificate  and  before 
a  specified  cutoff  date,  within  the  limits  of 
an  aggregate  maximum  amovmt  stated  In  the 
certificate.  Such  regulations  may  provide 
for  conditioning  such  insurance,  with  re- 
spect to  any  loan,  upon  compliance  by  the 
lender  with  such  requirements  (to  be  stated 
or  Incorporated  by  reference  In  the  certifi- 
cate) as  in  the  Commissioner's  Judgment 
will  best  achieve  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion while  protecting  the  financial  Interest 
of  the  United  States  and  promoting  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  part,  including  (but  not  lim- 
ited to)  provisions  as  to  the  reporting  of  such 
loans  and  information  relevant  thereto  to  the 
ConunlsBioner  and  as  to  the  payment  of 
Initial  and  other  premiums  and  the  effect  of 
defaiilt  therein,  and  including  provision  for 
confirmation  by  the  Commissioner  from  time 
to  time  (through  endorsement  of  the  certifi- 
cate) of  the  coverage  of  specific  new  loans 
by  such  certificate,  which  confirmation  shall 
be  Incontestable  by  the  Commissioner  In  the 
absence  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation  of  fact 
or  patent  error. 

"(2)  If  the  holder  of  a  certificate  of  com- 
prehensive Insurance  coverage  Issued  under 
this  subsection  grants  to  a  student  a  line  of 
credit  extending  beyond  the  cutoff  date  spec- 
ified In  that  certificate,  loans  or  payments 
thereon  made  by  the  holder  after  that  date 
pursuant  to  the  line  of  credit  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  included  in  the  coverage  of  that 
certificate  except  as  may  be  specifically  pro- 
vided therein;  but,  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  section  424,  the  Commissioner  may.  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  make  commit- 
ments to  Insvire  such  future  loans  or  pay- 
ments, and  such  commitments  may  be  hon- 
ored either  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  or 
by  inclusion  of  such  Insurance  in  compre- 
hensive coverage  under  this  subsection  for 
the  period  or  periods  in  which  such  future 
loans  or  payments  are  made. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall,  pursuant  to 
regulations,  charge  for  Insurance  on  each 
loan  under  this  part  a  premium  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  1  per 


centum  per  year  of  the  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  such  loan  (excluding  interest 
added  to  principal),  payable  In  advance,  at 
such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner.  Such  regu- 
lations may  provide  that  such  premium  shall 
not  be  payable,  or  if  paid  shall  be  refundable, 
with  respect  to  any  period  after  default  in 
the  payment  of  principal  or  Interest  or  after 
the  borrower  has  died  or  becomes  totally 
and  permanently  disabled,  if  (1)  notice  of 
such  default  or  other  event  has  been  duly 
given,  and  (2)  request  for  payment  of  the 
loss  insured  against  has  been  made  or  the 
Commissioner  has  made  such  payment  on 
his  own  motion  pursuant  to  section  430(a). 

"(d)  The  rights  of  an  eligible  lender  aris- 
ing under  insurance  evidenced  by  a  cer- 
tificate of  insurance  issued  to  it  under  this 
section  may  be  assigned  as  security  by  such 
lender  only  to  another  eligible  lender,  and 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  Commissioner. 

"(e)  The  consolidation  of  the  obligations 
of  two  or  more  federally-insured  loans  ob- 
tained by  a  student  borrower  In  any  fiscal 
year  Into  a  single  obligation  evidenced  by 
a  single  instrument  of  indebtedness  shall 
not  affect  the  Insurance  by  the  United  States. 
If  the  loans  thvis  consolidated  are  covered 
by  separate  certificates  of  Insurance  Issued 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner  may 
upon  surrender  of  the  original  certificates 
issue  a  new  certificate  of  insurance  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  subsection  upon  the  con- 
solidated obligation;  If  they  are  covered  by  a 
single  comprehensive  certificate  issued  under 
subsection  ( b ) ,  the  Commissioner  may 
amend  that  certificate  accordingly. 

"Default.  Death,  or  Disability  of  Student 
Under  Federal  Loan  Insurance  Program 
"Sec.  430.  (a)  Upon  default  by  the  student 
borrower  on  any  loan  covered  by  Federal 
loan  insurance  pursuant  to  this  part,  or  upon 
the  death  of  the  student  borrower  or  a  find- 
ing by  the  insurance  beneficiary  that  the 
borrower  has  become  totally  and  permanently 
disabled  (as  determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations  established  by  the  Cooomissloner) 
before  the  loan  has  been  repaid  In  full,  and 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  suit  or  other 
enforcement  proceeding  upon  security  for 
that  loan,  the  Insurance  beneficiary  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Commissioner,  and  the 
Commissioner  shall  if  requested  (at  that 
time  or  after  further  collection  efforts)  by 
the  beneficiary,  or  may  on  his  own  motion. 
If  the  Insurance  is  still  in  effect,  pay  to  the 
beneficiary  the  amount  of  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  Insured  upon  that  loan  as  soon  as 
that  amount  has  been  determined.  The 
"amount  of  the  loss"  on  any  loan  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  and  subsec- 
tion (b).  be  deemed  to  be  an  amount  equal 
to  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  (other  than  Interest 
added  to  principal ) . 

"(b)  Upon  payment  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  amount  of  the  loss  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  the  United  States  shall  be  sub- 
rogated to  all  of  the  rights  of  the  holder  of 
the  obligation  upon  the  insured  loan  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  assignment  of  the 
note  or  other  evidence  of  the  insured  loan 
by  the  Insurance  beneficiary.  If  the  net 
recovery  made  by  the  Commissioner  on  a  loan 
after  deduction  of  the  cost  of  that  recovery 
(Including  reasonable  administrative  costs) 
exceeds  the  amount  of  the  loss,  the  excess 
shall  be  paid  over  to  the  insured. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  in  this 
part  shall  be  construed  to  preclude  any  for- 
bearance for  the  benefit  of  the  student  bor- 
rower which  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties  to  the  Insured  loan  and  approved  by 
the  Commissioner,  or  to  preclude  forbear- 
ance by  the  Commissioner  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Insured  obligation  after  pay- 
ment on  that  Insurance,  or  to  require  collec- 
tion  of   the   amount   of   any    loan   by   the 


Insurance  beneficiary  or  by  the  Commis. 
sloner  from  the  estate  of  a  deceased  borrower 
or  from  a  borrower  found  by  the  insurance 
beneficiary  to  have  become  permanently  and 
totally  disabled. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  In  this 
part  shall  be  construed  to  excuse  the  holder 
of  a  federally  Insured  loan  from  exercising 
reasonable  care  and  diligence  in  the  making 
and  collection  of  loans  under  the  provisions 
of  this  part.  If  the  Commissioner,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  an  eligible  lender,  finds  that  it  has  sub- 
stantially failed  to  exercise  such  care  and 
diligence  or  to  make  the  reports  and  state- 
ments required  under  section  428(a)  (3)  and 
section  429(a)(3),  or  to  pay  the  required 
Federal  loan  Insurance  premiums,  he  shall 
disqualify  that  lender  from  fiu^her  Federal 
insurance  on  loans  granted  pursuant  to  this 
part  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  its  failure  has 
ceased  and  finds  that  there  is  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  lender  will  in  the  future 
exercise  necessary  care  and  diligence  or  com- 
ply  with  such  requirements,  as  the  case  may 
may  be. 

"(e)  As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'insurance  beneficiary' 
means  the  Insured  or  its  authorized  assignee 
in  accordance  with  section  429(d) ;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'default'  includes  only  such 
defaults  as  have  existed  for  (A)  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  in  the  case  of  a  loan  which 
is  repayable  in  monthly  installments,  or  (B) 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  in  the  case  of 
a  loan  which  is  repayable  in  less  frequent 
installments. 

"Insurance  Fund 

"Sec.  431.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  student  loan  Insurance  fund  (hereinafter 
in  this  section  called  the  'fund')  which  shall 
be  available  without  fiscal  year  llmltatloh  to 
the  Commissioner  for  making  payments  in 
connection  with  the  default  of  loans  insured 
by  him  under  this  part.  All  amounts  re- 
ceived by  the  Commissioner  as  premium 
charges  for  insurance  and  as  receipts,  earn- 
ings, or  proceeds  derived  from  any  claim  or 
other  assets  acquired  by  the  Commissioner 
in  connection  with  his  operations  under  this 
part,  and  any  other  moneys,  property,  or 
assets  derived  by  the  Commissioner  from  his 
operations  in  connection  with  this  section, 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund.  All  pay- 
ments in  connection  with  the  default  of 
loans  insured  by  the  Commissioner  under 
this  part  shall  be  paid  from  the  fund. 
Moneys  In  the  fund  not  needed  for  current 
operations  under  this  section  may  be  In- 
vested in  bonds  or  other  obligations  guar- 
anteed as  to  principal  and  Interest  by  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  in  the 
fund  are  insufficient  to  make  payments  in 
connection  with  the  default  of  any  loan  in- 
sured by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part, 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  Issue  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other 
obligations  in  such  forms  and  denomina- 
tions, bearing  such  maturities,  and  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Such  notes  or  other  obligations  shall  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  market  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  matiu-ities  dur- 
ing the  month  preceding  the  issuance  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
purchase  any  notes  and  other  obligations  Is- 
sued hereunder  and  for  that  purpose  he  1b 
authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities 
Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  a» 
amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securi- 
ties   may    be    issued    under    that    Act.  a» 
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amended,  are  extended  to  include  any  pur- 
chases of  such  notes  and  obligations.  The 
secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time 
sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations  ac- 
Quired  by  him  under  this  subsection.  All 
redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or 
other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public 
debt  transactions  of  the  United  States.  Sums 
borrowed  under  this  subsection  shall  be  de- 
posited m  the  fund  and  redemption  of  such 
EOtcs  and  obligations  shall  be  made  by  the 
Commissioner  from  such  fund. 

"Legal  Powers  and  Responsibilities 
"Sec  432.  (a)   In  the  performance  of.  and 
with  respect  to.  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  vested  in  him  by  this  part,  the  Com- 
missioner may — 

"(1)  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  pvu-poses  of  this 
part; 

"(2)  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  cotirt  of  rec- 
ord of  a  State  having  general  Jxarisdiction  or 
m  any  district  court  of  the  United  States, 
and  such  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion of  civil  actions  arising  under  this  part 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy, 
and  any  action  instituted  under  ttiis  subsec- 
tion by  or  against  the  Commissioner  shall 
survive  notwithstanding  any  change  Ln  the 
person  occupying  the  office  of  Commissioner 
or  any  vacancy  in  that  office;  but  no  attach- 
ment, injunction,  garnishment,  or  other  sim- 
ilar process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  issued 
against  the  Commissioner  or  property  \inder 
his  control,  and  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  except  litigation  arising  out  of  ac- 
tivities under  this  part  from  the  application 
of  sections  507(b)  and  2679  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  of  section  367  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  316) ; 

'•(3)  include  in  any  contract  for  Federal 
loan  Insurance  such  terms,  conditions,  and 
covenants  relating  to  repayment  of  principal 
and  payment  of  interest,  relating  to  his  ob- 
ligations and  rights  and  to  those  of  eligible 
lenders,  and  borrowers  in  case  of  default,  and 
relating  to  such  other  matters  as  the  Com- 
missioner determines  to  be  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  the  purposes  of  this  part  will  be 
achieved;  and  any  term,  condition,  and  cov- 
enant made  pursuant  to  this  clause  or  any 
other  provisions  of  this  part  may  be  modi- 
fied by  the  Commissioner  if  he  determines 
that  modification  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
financial  interest  of  the  United  States; 

"(4)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  la 
this  part,  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
respect  to  rate  of  Interest,  time  of  payment 
of  any  installment  of  principal  and  Interest 
or  any  portion  thereof,  or  any  other  provision 
of  any  note  or  other  Instrument  evidencing  a 
loan  which  has  been  Insured  by  him  under 
this  part; 

"(5)  enforce,  pay,  or  compromise,  any 
claim  on,  or  arising  because  of,  any  such  In- 
surance; and 

"(6)  enforce,  pay,  compromise,  waive,  or 
release  any  right,  title,  claim,  lien,  or  demand, 
however  acquired.  Including  any  equity  or 
any  right  or  redemption. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall,  with  respect 
to  the  financial  operations  arising  by  reason 
of  this  part — 

"(1)  prepare  annually  and  submit  a 
budget  program  as  provided  for  wholly  owned 
Government  corporations  by  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act;  and 

"(2)  maintain  with  respect  to  Insurance 
ander  this  part  an  integral  set  of  accounts, 
»rhlch  shall  be  audited  annually  by  the  Gen- 
tral  Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial corporate  transactions,  as  provided 
by  section  105  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
Ion  Control  Act.  except  that  the  transac- 
ttons  of  the  Commissioner,  Including  the  set- 
tlement of  insurance  claims  and  of  claims 
^<*  payments  ptirsuant  to  section  428,  and 


transactions  related  thereto  and  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  Conomissioner  in  connection 
with  such  transactions,  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  upon  all  accounting  and  other  of- 
ficers of  the  Government. 

"Advisory  Council  on  Instired  Loans  to 
Students 

"Sec.  433.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
in  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Insured  Loans  to  Students,  consisting 
of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be  Chair- 
man, and  eight  members  appointed,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  by  the 
Secretary.  The  membership  of  the  Council 
shall  include  persons  representing  State  loan 
insvirance  programs,  private  nonprofit  loan 
insurance  programs,  financial  and  credit  In- 
stitutions, and  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

"(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  advise  the 
Commissioner  with  respect  to  policy  matters 
arising  in  the  administration  of  this  part,  in- 
cluding policies  and  procedures  governing  the 
making  of  advances  under  section  422  and 
the  Federal  payments  to  reduce  student  in- 
terest costs  under  section  428. 

'•(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council  who 
are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall,  while  serving  on  the 
business  of  the  Council,  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day.  In- 
cluding travel  time;  and,  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  members  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5 
U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently. 

"Participation  by  Federal  Credit  Unions  in 
Federal,  State,  and  Private  Student  Loan 
Insurance  Programs 

"Sec.  434.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  Federal  credit  unions  shall, 
pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  have 
power  to  make  insured  loans  up  to  10  per 
centimi  of  their  assets,  to  student  members 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
part  relating  to  federally  insured  loans,  or 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  any 
State  or  nonprofit  private  student  loan  in- 
surance program  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  428(a)(1)(C). 

"Definitions    for   Reduced-Interest    Student 
Loan  Insiurance  Program 

"Six:.  435.  As  used  in  this  part: 

"(a)  The  term  'eligible  institution'  means 
an  educational  institution  in  any  State  which 
(1)  admits  as  regular  students  only  persons 
having  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a 
school  providing  secondary  education,  or  the 
recognized  equivalent  of  such  certificate,  (2) 
is  legally  authorized  within  such  State  to 
provide  a  program  of  education  beyond  sec- 
ondary education,  (3)  provides  an  educa- 
tional program  for  which  it  awards  a 
bachelor's  degree  or  provides  not  less  than 
a  two-year  program  which  is  acceptable  for 
full  credit  toward  such  a  degree,  (4)  is  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  institution,  and 
(5)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agency  or  association  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  for  this  purpose  or,  if 
not  so  accredited,  (A)  is  an  institution  with 
respect  to  which  the  Commissioner  has  de- 
termined that  there  is  satisfactory  assurance, 
considering  the  resources  available  to  the 
institution,  the  period  of  time,  if  any,  during 
which  it  has  operated,  the  effort  It  is  mak- 
ing to  meet  accreditation  standards,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  this  determination  Is 
being  made,  that  the  institution  will  meet 
the  accreditation  standards  of  such  an 
agency  or  association  within  a  reasonable 
time,  or  (B)  is  an  institution  whose  credits 


are  accepted  on  transfer  by  not  less  than 
three  institutions  which  are  so  accredited, 
for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  if  transferred 
from  an  institution  so  accredited.  Such  term 
also  includes  any  public  or  other  nonprofit 
collegiate  or  associate  degree  school  of  nurs- 
ing and  any  school  which  provides  not  less 
than  a  one-year  program  of  training  to  pre- 
pare students  for  gainful  employment  in  a 
recognized  occupation  and  which  meets  the 
provisions  of  clauses  (1),  (2),  (4),  and  (5). 
If  the  Commissioner  determines  that  a  par- 
tlcvilar  category  of  such  schools  does ,  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  clause  (5)  because 
there  is  no  nationally  recognized  accrediting 
agency  or  association  qualified  to  accredit 
schools  in  such  category,  he  shall,  pending 
the  establishment  of  such  an  accrediting 
agency  or  association,  appoint  an  advisory 
committee,  composed  of  persons  specially 
qualified  to  evaluate  training  provided  by 
schools  in  such  category,  which  shall  (i) 
prescribe  the  standards  of  content,  scope, 
and  quality  which  must  be  met  in  order  to 
qualify  schools  in  such  category  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  pursuant  to  this  part, 
and  (11)  determine  whether  particular 
schools  not  meeting  the  requirements  of 
clause  (5)  meet  those  standards.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  Commissioner 
shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agencies  or  associations  which 
he  determines  to  be  reliable  authority  as  to 
the  quality  of  training  offered. 

"(b)  The  term  'collegiate  school  of  nurs- 
ing' means  a  department,  division,  or  other 
administrative  xinit  in  a  college  or  university 
which  provides  primarily  or  exclusively  an 
accredited  program  of  education  In  profes- 
sional nursing  and  allied  subjects  leading  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of 
science,  bachelor  of  nursing,  or  to  an  equiva- 
lent degree,  or  to  a  graduate  degree  in  mur- 
ing. 

"(c)  The  term  'associate  degree  school 
of  nursing'  means  a  department,  division, 
or  other  admliiistrative  unit  in  a  Junior  col- 
lege, community  college,  college,  or  university 
which  provides  primarily  or  exclusively  an 
accredited  two-year  program  of  education  In 
professional  nursing  and  allied  subjects 
leading  to  an  fissoclate  degree  in  nursing  or 
to  an  equivalent  degree. 

"(d)  The  term  'accredited*  when  applied 
to  any  program  of  nurse  education  means  a 
program  accredited  by  a  recognized  body  or 
bodies  approved  for  such  purpose  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

"(e)  The  term  'eligible  lender'  means  an 
eligible  institution,  an  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality of  a  State,  or  a  financial  or  credit 
Institution  (including  an  Insxu-ance  com- 
pany) which  is  subject  to  examination  and 
supervision  by  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State. 

"(f)  The  term  'line  of  credit'  means  an 
arrangement  or  agreement  between  the  lender 
and  the  borrower  whereby  a  loan  Is  paid 
out  by  the  lender  to  the  borrower  In  annual 
Installments,  or  whereby  the  lender  agrees 
to  make,  In  addition  to  the  Initial  loan,  addi- 
tional loans  in  subsequent  years. 

"Part  C — College  work-study  program  exten- 
sion and  amendments 

"Transfer  of  Authority  and  Other  Amend- 
ments 

"Sec.  441.  Parts  C  and  D  of  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (Public 
Law  88-452)   are  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  By  striking  out  'Director'  In  the  first 
sentence  of  setcion  122(a)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'Commissioner  of  Education 
^iiereinafter  In  this  part  referred  ^to  as  the 
'Commissioner')',  and  by  striking  out  'Di- 
rector' wherever  that  word  appear*'  In  the 
other  provisions  of  such  part  C  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'Commissioner'; 

"(2)  By  amending  that  part  of  section  121 
that  foUovirs  the  section  designation  to  read 
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as  follows:  "The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
stimulate  and  promote  the  part-time  em- 
plo3rment  of  students,  particularly  students 
from  low-lnoome  families.  In  Institutions  of 
higher  education  who  are  In  need  of  the 
earnings  from  such  employment  to  pursue 
courses  of  study  at  such  institutions.'; 

"(3)  By  striking  out  section  123  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Grants  for  Work-Study  Programs 
"'Sec.  123.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  agreements  with  In- 
stitutions of  hlghei  education  under  which 
ihe  Commissioner  wflT  make  grants  to  such 
institutions  to  assist  In  the  operation  of 
work-study  programs  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

"'(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part — 
'"(1)  The  term  'Institution  of  higher 
education'  means  an  educational  institution 
In  any  State  which  (A)  admits  as  regular 
students  only  persons  having  a  certificate 
of  graduation  from  a  school  providing  sec- 
ondary education,  or  the  recognized  equiv- 
-alent  of  such  certificate,  (B)  la  legally 
authorized  within  such  State  to  provide  a 
progran^i  of  education  beyond  secondary 
education.  (C)  provides  an  educational  pro- 
gram for  which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree 
or  provides  not  less  than  a  two-year  program 
which  is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward 
such  a  degree,  (D)  is  a  public  or  other  non- 
profit Institution,  and  (E)  Is  accredited  by 
a  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency 
or  association  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
for  this  purpose  or.  If  not  so  accredited,  (1) 
Is  an  Institution  with  respect  to  which  the 
Commissioner  has  determined  that  there  Is 
satlsfactqry  assurance,  considering  the  re- 
sources available  to  the  Institution,  the 
period  of  time.  If  any,  during  which  It  has 
operated,  the  effort  it  is  making  to  meet 
accreditation  standards,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  this  determination  Is  being  made, 
that  the  Institution  will  meet  the  accredita- 
tion standards  of  such  an  agency  or  associa- 
tion within  a  reasonable  time,  or  (11)  is  an 
institution  whose  credits  are  accepted  on 
transfer  by  not  less  than  three  Institutions 
which  are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on  the 
same  basis  as  if  transferred  from  an  insti- 
tution so  accredited.  Such  term  also  in- 
cludes any  public  or  other  nonprofit  col- 
legiate or  associate  degree  school  of  nursing 
and  any  school  which  provides  not  less  than 
a  one-year  program  of  training  to  prepare 
students  for  gainful  employment  in  a  rec- 
ognized occupation  and  which  meets  the 
provisions  of  clauses  (A),  (B),  (D),  and 
(E) .  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that  a 
particular  category  of  such  schools  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  clause  (E)  because 
there  Is  no  nationally  recognized  accrediting 
agency  or  association  qualified  to  accredit 
schools  in  such  category,  he  shall,  pending 
the  establishment  of  such  an  accrediting 
agency  or  association,  appoint  an  advisory 
committee,  composed  of  persons  specially 
qualified  to  evaluate  training  provided  by 
schools  in  such  category,  which  shall  (I) 
prescribe  the  standards  of  content,  scope, 
and  quality  which  must  be  met  in  order  to 
qualify  schools  in  such  category  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  pursuant  to  this  part, 
and  (II)  determine  whether  particular 
schools  not  meeting  the  requirements  of 
clause  (E)  meet  those  standards.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  Commissioner 
shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agencies  or  associations  which 
he  determines  to  be  reliable  authority  as 
to  the  quality  of  training  offered. 

"  '(2)  The  term  "collegiate  school  of  nurs- 
ing" means  a  department,  division,  or  other 
administrative  unit  In  a  college  or  university 
which  provides  primarily  or  exclusively  an 
accredited  program  of  education  in  profes- 
sional nursing  and  allied  subjects  leading  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of 
science,  bachelor  of  nursing,  or  to  an  equiva- 


lent degree,  or  to  a  graduate  degree  In  nurs- 
ing. 

"'(3)  The  term  "associate  degree  school 
of  nursing"  means  a  department,  division,  or 
other  administrative  unit  In  a  junior  college, 
community  college,  college,  or  university 
which  provides  primarily  or  exclusively  an 
accredited  two-year  program  of  education  in 
professional  nursing  and  allied  subjects  lead- 
ing to  an  associate  degree  in  nursing  or  to 
an  equivalent  degree. 

"  '(4)  The  term  "accredited"  when  applied 
to  any  program  of  nurse  education  means  a 
program  accredited  by  a  recognized  body  or 
bodies  approved  for  such  purpose  by  the 
Commissioner.';  "^ 

"(4)  By  striking  out  section  124(a)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  '(a)  provide  for  the  operation  by  the  in- 
stitution of  a  program  for  the  part-time  em- 
ployment of  Its  students  in  work  for  the  in- 
stitution Itself  or  work  In  the  public  Interest 
for  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  organization 
imder  an  arrangement  between  the  institu- 
tion and  such  organization,  and  such  work — 

"'(1)  will  not  result  In'the  displacement 
of  employed  workers  or  Impair  existing  con- 
tracts for  services, 

"  '(2)  will  be  governed  by  such  conditions 
of  employment  as  will  be  appropriate  and 
reasonable  in  light  of  such  factors  as  type  of 
work  performed,  geographical  region,  and 
proficiency  of  the  employee,  and 

"'(3)  does  not  Involve  the  construction, 
operation,  or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any 
facility  as  Is  used  or  Is  to  be  used  for  sec- 
tarian Instruction  or  as  a  place  for  religious 
worship; '; 

"(5)  By  redesignating  clauses  (2),  (3),  and 
(4),  of  paragraph  (c)  of  section  124  as 
clauses  (1) ,  (2) ,  and  (3) ,  and  by  striking  out 
so  much  of  such  paragraph  as  precedes  such 
redesignated  clauses  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  '(c)  provide  that  In 
the  selection  of  students  for  employment  un- 
der such  work-study  program  preference 
shall  be  given  to  students  from  low-Income 
families  and  that  employment  under  such 
work-study  program  shall  be  fvurnlshed  only 
to  a  student  who'; 

"(6)  By  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  section  125  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: 'and  such  share  may  be  paid  to  such 
student  In  the  form  of  services  and  equip- 
ment (Including  tuition,  room,  board,  and 
books)    furnished  by  such  Institution'*,  and 

"(7)  By  striking  out  'provided  for  In*  in 
section  131  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'for 
which  he  Is  responsible  under'. 

"Appropriations  Authorized 
"Sec.  442.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $129,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1966,  $165,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  $200,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  part  C  of 
title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  (Public  Law  88-452).  Any  sums  which 
are  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966.  for  the  purpose  of  such  part 
C  pursuant  to  an  authorization  In  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  or  are  allo- 
cated for  such  purpose  from  any  appropria- 
tion for  such  year,  shall  be  made  available, 
to  the  extent  unexpended  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  to  the  Commissioner 
for  carrying  out  such  part  C,  and  the  total 
of  such  sums  (Including  amounts  expended 
prior  to  such  date)  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  authorization  in  this  section  for  such 
year.  Sixty  million  dollars  of  the  authoriza- 
tion for  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  as  contained  in  section  131  of  such 
Act,  shall  be  only  for  the  purpose  of  part  C 
of  such  title.  No  provision  In  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  which  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  funds  to  carry  out  that 
Act  shall  apply  to  such  part  C  after  June  30, 
1966. 


"Part  D — AmcTidmenta  to  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958 

"Definition  of  Institution  of  Higher 
Education 

"Sec.  461.  Section  103(b)  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"'(b)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation"  means  an  educational  Institution  in 
any  State  which  (1)  admits  as  regular  stu- 
dents  only  persons  having  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  providing  secondary 
education,  or  the  recognized  equivalent  of 
such  certificate,  (2)  Is  legally  authorized 
within  such  State  to  provide  a  program  of 
education  beyond  secondary  education.  (3| 
provides  an  educational  program  for  which 
It  awards  a  bachelor's  degree  or  provides  not 
less  than  a  two-year  program  which  is  ac- 
ceptable  for  full  credit  toward  such  a  degree 
(4)  is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  Institution 
and  (5)  Is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog-! 
nlzed  accrediting  agency  or  association  ap- 
proved by  the  Conrunlssloner  for  this  purpose 
or,  if  not  so  accredited,  (A)  is  an  institution 
with  respect  to  which  the  Commissioner  has 
determined  that  there  Is  satisfactory  assur- 
ance, considering  the  resources  available  to 
the  institution,  the  period  of  time,  if  any 
during  which  it  has  operated,  the  effort  It  te 
making  to  meet  accreditation  standards,  and 
the  purpose  for  which  this  determination  is 
being  made,  that  the  Institution  will  meet 
the  accreditation  standards  of  such  an 
agency  or  association  within  a  reasonable 
time,  or  (B)  Is  an  institution  whose  credits 
are  accepted  on  transfer  by  not  less  than 
three  Institutions  which  are  so  accredited, 
for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  if  transferred 
from  an  Institution  so  accredited.  For  pur- 
poses  of  title  II,  such  term  includes  any 
school  of  nursing  as  defined  In  subsection  (1) 
of  this  section,  and  also  Includes  any  school 
which  provides  not  less  than  a  one-year  pro- 
gram of  training  to  prepare  students  for  gain- 
ful employment  in  a  recognized  occupation 
and  which  meets  the  provisions  of  clauses 
(1),  (2),  (4),  and  (5).  If  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  a  particular  category  of  such 
schools  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
clause  (5)  because  there  is  no  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agency  or  association 
qualified  to  accredit  schools  in  such  category. 
he  shall  pending  the  establishment  of  such 
an  accrediting  agency  or  association,  appoint 
an  advisory  committee,  composed  of  persons 
specially  qualified  to  evaluate  training  pro- 
vided by  schools  in  such  category,  which  shall 
(1)  prescribe  the  standards  of  content,  scope. 
and  quality  which  must  be  met  in  order  to 
qualify  schools  In  such  category  to  partici- 
pate In  the  student  loan  program  under  title 
II.  and  (11)  determine  whether  particular 
schools  not  meeting  the  reqiUrements  of 
clause  (5)  meet  those  standards.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  Commissioner 
shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agencies  or  associations  which  he 
determines  to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the 
quality  of  training  offered.' 

"Conditions  of  Agreements;  Administrative 
Costs 

"Sec.  462.  Clause  (3)  of  section  204  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(3)  provide  that  such  student  loan  fund 
shall  be  used  only  for  (A)  loans  to  students 
In  accordance  with  such  agreement.  (B)  cap- 
ital distributions  as  provided  In  this  title, 
(C)  routine  expenses  Incurred  by  the  Institu- 
tion In  administering  the  student  loan  fund, 
except  that  the  amount  withdrawn  from 
such  student  loan  fund  for  such  routine  ex- 
penses by  an  institution  In  any  fiscal  year 
may  not  exceed  either  (1)  one-half  of  such 
routine  expenses  as  estimated  for  that  year 
by  the  Commissioner  with  the  advice  of  an 
advisory  committee  which  the  Commissioner 
is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  on  an  annual 
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or  such  other  basis  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
Driate,  or  (11)  1  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
S  the  outstanding  loans  made  from  that 
fund  as  of  the  close  of  that  year,  whichever 
is  the  lesser,  and  (D)  costs  of  litigation,  and 
odier  collection  costs  agreed  to  by  the  Com- 
nilssloner,  arising  In  connection  with  the 
collection  of  any  loan  from  the  fund,  interest 
on  such  loan,  or  charge  assessed  with  respect 
to  that  loan  pursuant  to  section  205(c);'. 

"Technical   Amendments   for   Part-time 
Students 

"Sec  463.  (a)  The  portion  of  section  205(b) 
i2)  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  which  precedes  clause  (A)  (11)  thereof 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(2)  such  a  loan  shall  be  evidenced  by  a 
note  or  other  written  agreement  which  pro- 
vides for  repayment  of  the  principal  amount, 
Mjgether  with  Interest  thereon,  in  equal  in- 
stallments (or.  if  the  borrower  so  requests.  In 
graduated  periodic  Installments  determined 
in  accordance  with  such  schedules  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Commissioner)  payable 
quarterly,  bimonthly,  or  monthly  (at  the 
opUon  of  the  institution)  over  a  period  be- 
ginning nine  months  after  the  date  on  which 
the  borrower  ceases  to  carry,  at  an  Institution 
of  higher  education  or  at  a  comparable  in- 
stitution outside  the  States  approved  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Commissioner,  at  least  one- 
half  the  normal  full-time  academic  workload 
as  determined  by  that  Institution,  and  end- 
ing ten  years  and  nine  months  after  such 
date,  except  that  (A)  Interest  shall  not 
accrue  on  any  such  loan,  and  Installments 
need  not  be  paid  during  any  period  (i)  dur- 
ing which  the  borrower  is  carrying,  at  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  or  at  a  com- 
parable Institution  outside  the  States  ap- 
proved for  this  purpose  by  the  Commissioner, 
at  least  one-half  the  normal  full-time 
academic  workload  as  determined  by  the 
institution,'. 

"(b)  Clause  (D)  of  such  section  205(b)  (2) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'periodic',  and  by 
strllclng  out  'part-time'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'less  than  half-time'. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  a  loan  outstanding  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  borrower  and  the  Institu- 
tion which  made  the  loan. 

"Mlnlmvun  Bate  of  Repayment 
"Sec.  464.  (a)  Section  205(b)(2)  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  'and'  before 
'(E)'  and  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
before  the  semicolon  ',  and  (F)  the  institu- 
tion may  provide,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Commissioner,  that  during  the 
repayment  period  of  the  loan  payments  of 
principal  and  Interest  by  the  borrower  with 
respect  to  all  the  outstanding  loans  made  to 
Mm  from  loan  funds  established  pxirsuant 
to  this  title  shall  be  at  a  rate  equal  to  not 
less  than  $15  per  month*. 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
sliall  be  applicable  only  with  respect  to  loans 
made  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"Cancellation  of  Loans  for  Teachers 

"Sec.  465.  (a)  Section  205(b)(3)  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  Inserting  'total'  before  'amount' 
»ad  by  striking  out  ',  which  was  unpaid  on 
the  first  day  of  such  service'; 

"(2)  by  inserting  'or  Its  equivalent  (as 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner)' after  'academic  year';  and 

"(3)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  a  conoma  and  the  following : 
'except  that  (A)  such  rate  shaU  be  15  per 
centtmi  for  each  complete  academic  year  or 
its  equivalent  (as  determined  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner)  of  service  as  a 
full-time  teacher  In  a  public  or  other  non- 
profit elementary  or  secondary  school  which 
1*  IQ  the  school  district  of  a  local  educational 


agency  which  is  eligible  In  such  year  for 
assistance  pursuant  to  title  n  of  Public  Law 
874,  Eighty-first  Congress,  as  amended,  and 
which  for  purposes  of  this  clause  and  for 
that  year  has  been  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner, pursuant  to  regulations  and  after 
consultation  with  the  State  educational 
agency  of  the  State  In  which  the  school  is 
located,  to  be  a  school  In  which  there  is  a 
high  concentration  of  students  from  low- 
income  families,  except  that  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  not  make  such  determination 
with  respect  to  more  than  25  per  centvun  of 
the  total  of  the  public  and  other  nonprofit 
elementary  and  Becondaiy  schools  in  any  one 
State  for  any  one  year,  and  (B)  for  the 
piirposes  of  any  cancellation  pursuant  to 
clause  (A),  an  additional  50  per  centum  of 
any  such  loan  (plus  Interest)  may  be  can- 
celled but  nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall 
authorize  refunding  any  payment'. 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  clauses 
(1)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  service  performed  during 
academic  years  beginning  after  the' date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  whether  the  loan  was 
made  before  or  after  such  enactment.  The 
amendment  made  by  clause  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  service 
performed  during  academic  years  beginning 
after  the  enactment  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  Amendments,  1964, 
Public  Law  88-665,  whether  or  not  the  loan 
was  made  before  or  after  such  enactment. 

"Charges 
"Sec.  466.  (a)  Section  205  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as 
subsection  (d)  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(c)  Pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner, an  institution  may  assess  a  charge 
with  respect  to  a  loan  from  the  loan  fvmd 
established  by  the  institution  ptu-suant  to 
this  title  for  failure  of  the  borrower  to  pay 
all  or  any  part  of  an  installment  when  it  is 
due  and,  in  the  case  of  a  borrower  who  is 
entitled  to  deferment  benefits  under  section 
205(b)  (2)  or  cancellation  benefits  under 
section  205(b)(3),  for  any  fallTire  to  file 
timely  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  en- 
titlement. The  amotint  of  any  such  charge 
may  not  exceed — 

"  '(1)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  which  is  repay- 
able in  monthly  installments,  $1  for  the  first 
month  or  part  of  a  month  by  which  such  In- 
stallment or  evidence  is  late  and  $2  for  each 
such  month  or  part  of  a  month  thereafter; 
and 

"'(2)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  which  has  a 
bimonthly  or  quarterly  repajrment  interval, 
$3  and  $6,  respectively,  for  each  such  inter- 
val or  part  thereof  by  which  such  install- 
ment or  evidence  Is  late. 
The  institution  may  elect  to  add  the 
amount  of  any  such  charge  to  the  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  as  of  the  first  day  after 
the  day  on  which  such  installment  or  evi- 
dence was  due,  or  to  make  the  amount  of 
the  charge  payable  to  the  institution  not 
later  than  the  due  date  of  the  next  install- 
ment after  receipt  by  the  borrower  of  notice 
of  the  assessment  of  the  charge.' 

"(b)  Clause  (2)  of  section  204  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'and  (D) '  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '(D)  charges  collected 
pursuant  to  section  205(c),  and  (E)'. 

"(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  applicable  only  with  respect  to 
loans  made  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

"Economics,  Civics,  and  Industrial  Arts 
"Sec.  467.  (a)(1)   Clauses  (1)  and  (5)   of 
section  303(a)  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958  are  each  amended  by  in- 
serting 'economics,'  after  'geography,' 

"(2)  Section  301  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'and  $90,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  each  of 


the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years'  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  •$90,000,00(>,for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  anA  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years'. 

"(b)  Section  1101  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'each  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years;  and 

"(2)  by  Inserting  'economics,  civics.  In- 
dustrial arts,'  after  'geography,'. 

"TTTLE  V — TEACHER  FBOGRAUS 

"Part  A — General  provisions 

"Advisory   Coiincil  on  Quality  Teacher 

Preparation 

"Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  es- 
tablish in  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Quality  Teacher  Prepara- 
tion for  the  piu-pose  of  reviewing  the  admin- 
istration emd  operation  of  the  programs  car- 
ried out  under  this  title  and  of  all  other 
Federal  programs  for  complementary  pur- 
poses. This  review  shall  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  the  effectiveness  of  these  programs 
In  attracting,  preparing,  and  retaining  highly 
qualified  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers,  and  it  shall  include  recommenda- 
tions for  improvement  of  these  programs. 
The  Coxincil  shall  consist  of  the  Conmais- 
sloner,  who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  twelve 
members  appointed  for  staggered  terms  and 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  by 
the  Conmiissloner  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary.  Such  twelve  members  shall  in- 
clude persons  knowledgeable  with  respect  to 
teacher  preparation  and  the  needs  of  urban 
and  rural  schools,  and  representatives  of 
the  general  public. 

"(b)  Members  of  such  Advisory  Council 
who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees 
of  the  United  States  shall,  while  attending 
meetings  or  conferences  of  such  Council  or 
otherwise  engaged  on  business  of  such 
Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  per  diem.  Including  travel  time, 
and,  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73-2)  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

"(c)  The  Council  may  appoint  an  Execu- 
tive Secretary  and  such  other  employees  as 
the  Council  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  fxinctlons  under  this  title. 

"Limitation 
"Sec.  502.  Nothing  contained  in  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  making 
of  any  payment  under  this  title  for  religious 
worship  or  instruction. 

"Part  B — National  Teacher  Corps 

"Statement  of  Purpose  and  Authorization  of 

Appropriations 

"Sec.  511.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  part 
is  to  strengthen  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties available  to  children  In  areas  having 
concentrations  of  low-Income  families  and 
to  encourage  colleges  and  universities  to 
broaden  their  programs  of  teacher  prepara- 
tion by — 

"(1)  attracting  and  training  qualified 
teachers  who  will  be  made  available  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  teaching  In  such 
areas;  and 

"  (2 )  attracting  and  training  Inexperienced 
teacher-Interns  who  will  be  made  available 
for  teaching  and  Inservlce  training  to  local 
educational  agencies  in  such  areas  in  teams 
led  by  an  experienced  teacher. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
♦36.100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
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30,  1966.  and  «64,715.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967.    ' 

"Establishment  of  National  Teacher  Corps 
"Sec.  512.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished in  the  Office  of  Education  a  National 
Teacher  Corps  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'Teacher  Corps').  The  Teacher  Corps 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  grade 
17  of  the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949,  and  a  Deputy  Director  who 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed 
for  grade  16  of  such  General  Schedule.  The 
Director  and  the  Deputy  Director  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  are  delegated  to  them 
by  the  Commissioner. 

"Teacher  Corps  Program 

"Sec.  513.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  part,  the  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to — 

"(1)  recruit,  select,  and  enroll  experienced 
teachers,  and  Inexperienced  teacher-lntems 
who  have  a  bachelor's  degree  or  Its  equiva- 
lent, in  the  Teacher  Corps  for  periods  of  up  to 
two  years; 

"(2)  enter  Into  arrangements,  through 
grants  or  contracts,  with  institutions  of 
higher  education  or  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  provide  members  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  with  such  training  as  the 
Commissioner  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Including  not 
more  than  three  months  of  training  for 
members  before  they  undertake  their  teach- 
ing duties  under  this  part; 

"(3)  enter  into  arrangements  (including 
the  payment  of  the  cost  of  such  arrange- 
ments) with  local  educational  agencies,  after 
consultation  In  appropriate  cases  with  State 
educational    agencies    and    institutions    of 

Silgher  education,  to  furnish  to  local  edu- 
ational  agencies,  for  service  during  regular 
or  summer  sessions,  or  both.  In  the  schools 
of  such  agencies  In  areas  having  concentra- 
tions of  children  from  low-income  families, 
either  or  both  (A)  experienced  teachers,  or 
(B)  teaching  teams,  each  of  which  shall 
consist  of  an  experienced  teacher  and  a 
number  of  teacher-interns  who.  In  addition 
to  teaching  duties,  shall  be  afforded  time  by 
the  local  educational  agency  for  a  teacher- 
intern  training  program  developed  accord- 
ing to  criteria  established  by  the  Commis- 
sioner and  carried  out  under  the  guidance 
of  the  experienced  teacher  in  cooperation 
with  an  institution  of  higher  education;  and 

"(4)  pay  to  local  educational  agencies  the 
amount  of  the  compensation  which  such 
agencies  pay  to  or  on  behalf  of  members  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  assigned  to  them  pursuant 
to  arrangements  made  pursuant  to  the  pre- 
ceding clause. 

"(b)  Arrangements  with  Instlttitlons  of 
higher  education  to  provide  training  for 
teacher-Interns  while  teaching  In  schools  for 
local  educational  agencies  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part  shall  provide,  wherever 
possible,  for  training  leading  to  a  graduate 
degree. 

"(c)(1)  WJjenever  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines that  the  demand  for  the  services  of 
experienced  teachers  or  of  teaching  teams 
furnished  pureuant  to  clause  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  exceeds  the  number  of  experi- 
enced teachers  or  teaching  teams  available 
from  the  Teacher  Corps,  the  Commissioner 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  allocate  ex- 
perienced teachers  or  teaching  teams,  as  the 
case  may  be,  from  the  Teacher  Corps  among 
the  States  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2) . 

"(2)  Not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  such 
teachers  or  teams,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
be  allocated  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  according  to  their  respective  needs. 
The  remainder  of  such  teams  or  teachers,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  be  allocated  among  the 
other  States  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children  counted  In  each  State  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining   the   amount  of   basic 


grants  made  under  section  203  of  title  II  of 
Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress,  as 
amended,  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
allocation  is  made. 

"(d)  A  local  educational  agency  may 
utilize  members  of  the  Teachers  Corps  as- 
signed to  It  In  providing.  In  the  manner 
described  In  section  205(a)(2)  of  Public 
Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress,  as  amended, 
education  services  in  which  children  en- 
rolled In  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  can  participate. 

"Compensation 

"Sec.  514.  (a)  An  arrangement  made  with 
a  local  educational  agency  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  513(a)  shall  provide 
for  compensation  by  such  agency  of  Teacher 
Corps  members  dvu-lng  the  period  of  their 
assignment  to  It  at  the  following  rates: 

"(1)  an  experienced  teacher  who  Is  not 
leading  a  teaching  team  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  which  Is  equal  to  the  rate 
paid  by  such  agency  for  a  teacher  with 
similar  training  and  experience  who  has  been 
assigned  similar  teaching  duties; 

"(2)  an  experienced  teacher  who  is  leading 
a  teaching  team  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  agreed  to  by  such  agency  and  the  Com- 
missioner; and 

"(3)  a  teacher-Intern  shall  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  which  Is  equal  to  the  lowest  rate 
paid  by  such  agency  for  teaching  full  time 
In  the  school  system  and  grade  to  which  the 
Intern  is  assigned. 

"(b)  For  any  period  of  training  under  this 
part  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  members 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  such  stipends  (Includ- 
ing allowances  for  subsistence  and  other  ex- 
Ijenses  for  such  mem'oers  and  their  depend- 
ents) as  he  may  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  prevailing  practices  under  comparable 
federally  supported  training  programs. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  pay  the  neces- 
sary travel  expenses  of  members  of  the 
Teachers  Corps  and  their  dependents  and 
necessary  expenses  for  the  transportation  of 
the  household  goods  and  personal  effects  of 
such  members  and  their  dependents,  and 
such  other  necessary  expenses  of  members  as 
are  directly  related  to  their  service  In  the 
Corps,  including  readjustment  allowances 
proportionate  to  service. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  arrangements  as  may  be  possible. 
Including  the  payment  of  any  costs  Incident 
thereto,  to  protect  the  tenure,  retirement 
rights,  participation  In  a  medical  Instirance 
program,  and  such  other  similar  employee 
benefits  as  the  Commissioner  deems  appro- 
priate, of  a  member  of  the  Teachers  Corps 
who  participates  in  any  program  under  this 
part  and  who  Indicates  his  Intention  to  re- 
txxrn  to  the  local  educational  agency  or  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  by  which  he 
was  employed  Immediately  prior  to  his 
service  under  this  part. 

"Application   of  Provisions   of   Federal  Law 

"Sec.  515.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  In  this  section,  a  member  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  shall  be  deemed  not  to 
be  a  Federal  employee  and  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Fed- 
eral employment,  Including  those  relating 
to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation, 
leave,  unemployment  compensation,  and 
Federal  employee  benefits. 

"(b)  (1)  Such  members  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  (5  U.S.C.  751  et 
seq.),  be  deemed  to  be  civil  employees  of  the 
United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  'employee'  as  defined  In  section  40  of 
such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  790)  and  the  provisions 
thereof  shall  apply  except  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

"(2)   For  purposes  of  this  subsection; 

"(A)  the  term  'performance  of  duty'  in  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  shall 
not  Include  any  act  of  a  member  of  the 
Teacher  Corpe — 


"(I)  while  on  authorized  leave;  or 

"(II)  while  absent  from  his  assigned  poet 
of  duty,  except  while  participating  in^an 
activity  authorized  by  or  under  the  direction 
or  supervision  of  the  Commissioner;  and 

"(B)  in  computing  compensation  beneflu 
for  disability  or  death  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees'  Compensation  Act,  the  monthly  pay 
cf  a  member  of  the  Teacher  Corps  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  his  actual  pay  or  that  received 
under  the  entrance  salary  for  grade  6  of  the 
General  Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act 
of   1949,   whichever   is   greater. 

"(c)  Such  members  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
employees  of  the  Government  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  the  Federal  tort  claims  provisions  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code. 

"Local  Control  Preserved 
"Sec.  516.  Members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
shall  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
appropriate  officials  of  the  local  educational 
agencies  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Except 
as  otherwise  provided  In  clause  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 513(a).  such  agencies  shall  retain  the 
authority  to — 

"(1)   assign   such    members   within   their 
sjrs  terns; 
"(2)  make  transfers  within  their  systems: 
"(3)   determine  the  subject  matter  to  be 
taught; 

"(4)  determine  the  terms  and  continuance 
of  the  assignment  of  such  members  within 
their  systems. 

"Maintenance  of  Effort 
"Sec.  517.  No  member  of  the  Teacher  Corpe 
shall  be  furnished  to  any  local  educational 
agency  under  the  provisions  of  this  part  if 
such  agency  will  use  such  member  to  replace 
any  teacher  who  Is  or  would  otherwise  be  em- 
ployed by  such  agency. 

"Part  C — Fellowships  for  teachers 
"Statement  of  Pxirpose 

"Sec.  521.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  It 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  offered  by  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the 
Nation  by  improving  the  quality  of  the  edu- 
cation of  persons  who  are  pursuing  or  who 
plan  to  pursue  a  career  In  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  The  purpose  of  this 
part  is  to  carry  out  this  policy  by  awarding 
fellowships  for  graduate  study  at  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  by  developing 
or  strengthening  teacher  education  programs 
In  Institutions  of  higher  education.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  part  the  term  "career  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education"  means 
a  career  of  teaching  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  a  career  of  teaching,  giild- 
ing,  or  supervising  such  teachers  or  persons 
who  plan  to  become  such  teachers,  or  a 
career  in  fields  which  are  directly  related  to 
teaching  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools, 
such  as  library  science,  school  social  work, 
guidance  and  counseling,  educational  media, 
and  special  education  for  handicapped 
children. 

"Fellowships  Authorized 

"Sec.  522.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  award  not  to  exceed  four  thousand 
five  hundred  fellowships  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  ten  thousand  fellow- 
ships for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  ten  thousand  fellowships  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968.  Fellowships 
awarded  under  the  provisions  of  this  part 
shall  be  for  graduate  study  leading  to  an 
advanced  degree  other  than  a  doctor  of 
philosophy,  or  equivalent  degree,  for  persons 
who  are  pursuing  or  plan  to  pursue  a  career 
in  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
Such  fellowships  shall  be  awarded  as  pro- 
vided in  sections  523  and  524  of  this  part 
and  for  such  periods  as  the  Commissioner 
may  determine  but  not  to  exceed  twenty-four 
months. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  fellow- 
ships authorized  to  be  awarded  by  subsec- 
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tion  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Commissioner 
is  authorized  to  award  fellowships  equal  to 
the  number  previously  awarded  during  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  part  but  vacated  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  they 
were  awarded;  except  that  each  fellowship 
awarded  under  this  subsection  shall  be  for 
such  period  of  study,  not  In  excess  of  the 
remainder  of  the  period  for  which  the  fel- 
lowship which  It  replaces  was  awarded,  as 
the  Commissioner  may  determine. 

"Allocation  of  Fellowships 

"Sec  523.  The  Commissioner  shall  allocate 
fellowships  luider  this  part  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education  with  programs  approved 
under  the  provisions  of  section  524(a)  for 
the  use  of  individuals  accepted  into  such 
programs.  In  such  manner  and  according  to 
such  plan  as  will  most  nearly — 

"(1)  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of 
such  fellowships  throughout  the  States,  ex- 
cept that  to  the  extent  he  deems  proper  In 
the  national  interest  after  consultation  with 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Quality  Teacher 
Preparation  the  Commissioner  may  give  pref- 
erence to  programs  designed  to  meet  an  ur- 
gent national  need,  and 

"(2)  encourage  experienced  teachers  In 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  and  other 
experienced  personnel  In  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary education  to  enter  graduate  pro- 
grams, attract  recent  college  graduates  to 
pursue  a  career  In  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  and  afford  opportunities  for  col- 
lege graduates  engaged  In  other  occupations 
or  activities  to  pursue  or  return  to  a  career 
m  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

"Approval  of  Programs;  Grants 

"Sec.  524.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  ap- 
prove a  graduate  program  of  an  institution 
of  higher  education  only  upon  application 
by  the  Institution  and  only  upon  his  find- 
ing— 

"(1)  that  such  program  will  substantially 
further  the  objectives  of  Improving  the  qual- 
ity of  education  of  persons  who  are  pur- 
suing or  Intend  to  pursue  a  career  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education, 

"(2)  that  such  program  gives  emphasis  to 
Wgh-quallty  substantive  courses, 

"(3)  that  such  program  is  of  high  quality 
and  either  Is  In  effect  or  readily  attainable. 
and 

"(4)  that  only  persons  who  demonstrate  a 
serious  intent  to  pursue  or  to  continue  a 
i:areer  in  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion will  be  accepted  for  study  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

"(b)  or  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  ap- 
propriate geographical  distribution  of  high- 
quality  programs  for  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel for  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion, the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  and  contracts  with  Institutions  of 
lilgher  education  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
developing  or  strengthening  graduate  pro- 
grams which  meet  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a). 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  may  employ  ex- 
perts and  consultants,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
ton  15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a),  to  advise  him  with 
•espect  to  the  making  of  grants  and  con- 
tracts and  the  approving  of  programs  under 
tais  section,  and  he  shall  set  forth  In  regu- 
^tlons  the  standards  and  priorities  which 
*1U  be  utilized  in  approving  such  grants  and 
»ntracts.  Experts  and  consultants  em- 
ployed pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  be 
^mpensated  while  so  employed  at  rates  not 
■2  excess  of  $100  per  diem.  Including  travel 
■jaie,  and  may  be  allowed  while  away  from 
y^r  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
■«'vel  expenses  (including  per  diem  in  Ueu 
^subsistence)  as  authorized  by  section  5 
JiBuch  Act  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in 
^  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. 
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"Stipends 

"Sec.  525.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay 
to  persons  awarded  fellowships  under  this 
part  such  stipends  (Including  such  allow- 
ances for  subsistence  and  other  expenses  for 
such  persons  and  thetf  dependents)  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  pre- 
vailing practices  under  comparable  federally 
supported  programs. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  paid  to 
persons  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) ,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  pay  to  the  Institution  of 
higher  education  at  which  such  person  is 
pursuing  his  course  of  study  an  amount 
equivalent  to  $2,500  per  academic  year,  less 
any  amount  charged  such  person  for  tuition 
and  nonrefundable  fees  and  deposits. 

"Limitation 
"Sec.  526.  No  fellowships  shall  be  awarded 
under  this  part  for  study  at  a  school  or 
department  of  divinity.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'school  or  department 
of  divinity'  means  an  Institution  or  depart- 
ment or  branch  of  an  institution  whose  pro- 
gram Is  specifically  for  the  education  of 
students  to  prepare  them  to  become  min- 
isters of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some  other 
religious  vocation  or  to  prepare  them  to 
teach  theological  subjects. 

"Fellowship  Conditions 
"Sec.  527.  A  person  awarded  a  fellowship 
under  the  provisions  of  this  part  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  payments  provided  in 
section  525(a)  only  during  such  periods  as 
the  Commissioner  finds  that  he  Is  maintain- 
ing satisfactory  proficiency  and  devoting 
full  time  to  study  or  research  In  the  field  in 
which  such  fellowship  was  awarded  In  an 
Institution  of  higher  education,  and  Is  not 
engaging  In  gainful  employment  other  than 
such  part-time  employment  In  teaching, 
research,  or  similar  activities  related  to  his 
training  as  has  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner. 

"Appropriations 
"Sec.  528.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part  $40,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  $160,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  $275,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  such  siuns  for  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  persons  who  have  been 
awarded  fellowships  prior  to  July  1,  1968,  to 
complete  their  study  under  the  fellowships. 

"TITLE      VI FINANCIAL      ASSISTANCE      FOR      THE 

IMPROVEMENT    OF    TINDERGEADUATE    INSTRUC- 
TION 

"Part  A — Equipment 

"Statement  of  Purpose  and  Authorization  of 

Appropriations 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  part 
Is  to  improve  the  quality  of  classroom  in- 
struction In  selected  subject  areas  In  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  $50,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  $60,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education  pursuant  to 
this  part  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment 
and  for  minor  remodeling  described  In  sec- 
tion 603(2)  (A). 

"(c)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30,  1966,  and  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioner to  make  g^nts  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  pursuant  to  this  part  for 
the  acquisition  of  television  equipment  and 
for  minor  remodeling  described  in  section 
603(2) (B). 

"(d)  There  is  also  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated a  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to 


enable  the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  in 
such  amounts  as  he  may  consider  necessary 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration 
of  the  State  plans  approved  under  this  part 
Including  expenses  which  he  determines  are 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  such  plans. 
"(e)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1969,  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  there 
may  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  subsections  (b),  (c).  and  (d)  of 
this  section,  only  such  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

"Allotments  to  States 
•'Sec.  602.  (a)(1)  Of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
section  601  for  any  fiscal  year  one-half  shaU 
be  allotted  by  the  Commissioner  among 
the  States  so  that  the  aUotment  to  each  State 
will  be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  one-half  as  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  Institutions  of  higher  education 
In  such  State  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  such  institutions  in  all 
the  States;  and  the  remaining  one-half  shall 
be  allotted  by  him  among  the  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
(A)  the  niimber  of  students  enrolled  in  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  (i)  the  number  of 
full-time  students  and  (11)  the  full-time 
equivalent  of  the  number  of  part-time  stu- 
dents as  determined  by  the  Commissioner  in 
accordance  with  regulations;  and  (B)  de- 
terminations as  to  enrollment  shall  be  made 
by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  data 
for  the  most  recent  year  for  which  satis- 
factory data  with  respect  to  such  enrollment 
are  available  to  him. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the 
Commissioner  ,*laall  allot  to  each  State  for 
each  fiscal  year  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  funds  being  allotted  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  as  the  product  of— 
"(A)  the  number  of  students  enroUed  in 
Institutions  of  higher  education  in  sueh 
State,  and 

"(B)  the  State's  allotment  ratio, 
bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
ucts for  all  the  States.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph  the  aUotment  ratio  for  any 
State  shall  be  1.00  less  the  product  of  (i)  0.60 
and  (11)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  income  per  person  for  the  State  by  the 
income  per  person  for  all  the  States  (not  in- 
cluding Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  and  Guam),  except  that 
the  allotment  ratio  shall  in  no  case  be  less 
than  0.331/3  or  more  than  0.66%.  and  the 
allotment  ratio  for  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  and  Guam  shall  be 
0.66%.  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be 
promulgated  by  the  Commissioner  as  soon  as 
possible  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  an- 
nually thereafter,  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
of  the  Incomes  per  persoiTof  the  States  and 
of  all  the  States  for  the  three  most  recent 
consecutive  calendar  years  for  which  satis- 
factory data  are  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

"(b)  (1)  A  State's  allotment  tmder  subsec- 
tion (a)  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  601(b)  shall  be  avaUable  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  part  for 
payment  of  the  Federal  share  (as  determined 
under  section  604)  of  the  cost  of  equipment 
and  minor  remodeling  described  in  section 
603(2)  (A). 

"(2)  A  State's  allotment  under  subsection 
(a)  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  601(c)  shall  be  available  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  part  for  pay- 
ment of  the  Federal  share  (as  determined 
under  section  604)  of  the  cost  of  television 
equipment  and  minor  remodeling  described 
in  section  603(2)  (B) . 

"(c)  Sums  allotted  to  a  State  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  reservation  as  provided  in  section 
606  until  the  close  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  in 
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addition  to  the  sums  allotted  to  such  State 
for  such  next  fiscal  year.  Sums  alloted  to  a 
State  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967. 
or  for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year,  which  are 
not  reserved  as  provided  in  section  606  by  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 
allotted,  shall  be  reallotted  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, on  the  basis  of  such  factors  as  he  de- 
termines to  be  equitable  and  reasonable, 
among  the  SUtes  which,  as  determined  by 
the  Commissioner,  are  able  to  use  without 
delay  any  amounts  so  reallotted.  Amounts 
reallotted  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
available  for  reservation  until  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  next  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  were  originally  allotted. 
"State  Commissions  and  Plans 
"Sec.  603.  Any  State  desiring  to  participate 
In  the  program  under  this  part  shall  desig- 
nate for  that  purpose  an  existing  State 
agency  which  is  broadly  representative  of 
the  public  and  of  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  State,  or,  if  no  such  State 
agency  exists,  shall  establish  such  a  SUte 
agency,  and  submit  to  the  Commissioner 
through  the  agency  so  designated  or  estab- 
lished (hereafter  in  this  part  referred  to  as 
the  'State  commission'),  a  State  plan  for 
such  participation.  The  Commissioner  shall 
approve  any  such  plan  which — 

"(1)  provides    that    it    shall    be    admin- 
istered by  the  State  commission; 

"(2)  sets  forth,  consistently  with  basic  cri- 
teria prescribed  by  regulation  pursuant  to 
section  604.  objective  standards  and  methods 
(A)  for  determining  the  relative  priorities 
of  eligible  projects  for  the  acquisition  of 
laboratory  and  other  special  equipment 
(other  than  supplies  consumed  in  use),  in- 
cluding audiovisual  materials  and  equip- 
ment lor  classrooms  or  audiovisual  centers, 
and  printed  and  published  materials  (other 
than  textbooks)  for  classrooms  or  libraries, 
suitable  for  use  In  providing  education  In 
science,  mathematics,  foreign  languages,  his- 
tory, geography,  government,  English,  other 
humanities,  the  arts,  or  education  at  the 
undergraduate  level  In  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  minor  remodeling  of  class- 
room or  other  space  used  for  such  materials 
or  equipment;  (B)  for  determining  relative 
priorities  of  eligible  projects  for  (1)  the  ac- 
quisition of  television  equipment  for  closed- 
circuit  direct  Instruction  in  such  fields  in 
such  institutions  (Including  equipment  for 
fixed-service  Instructional  television,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Federal  Communication  Com- 
mission, but  not  including  broadcast  trans- 
mission equipment),  (II)  the  acquisition  of 
necessary  Instructional  materials  for  use  In 
such  television  Instruction,  and  (ill)  minor 
remodeling  necessary  for  such  television 
equipment;  and  (C)  for  determining  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  each  such 
project; 

"(3)  provides  (A)  for  assigning  priorities 
solely  on  the  basis  of  such  criteria,  standards. 
and  methods  to  eligible  projects  submitted 
to  the  State  commission  and  deemed  by  it 
to  be  otherwise  approvable  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part;  and  (B)  for  approving 
and  recommending  to  the  Commissioner,  in 
the  order  of  such  priority,  applications 
covering  such  eligible  projects,  and  for  certi- 
fying to  the  Commissioner  the  Federal  share, 
determined  by  the  State  commission  under 
the  State  plan,  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
involved; 

"(4)  provides  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant, which  has  submitted  to  the  State  com- 
mission a  project,  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 
hearing  before  the  commission  as  to  the 
priority  assigned  to  such  project  or  as  to 
any  other  determination  of  the  commission 
adversely  affecting  such  applicant;   and 

"(5)  provides  (A)  for  such  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of 
and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to 
the  State  commission  under  this  part,  and 


(B)  for  the  making  of  such  reports,  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information,  as 
may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  perform  his  functions  un- 
der this  part. 

"Basic  Criteria  for  Determining  Priorities, 
Federal  Share,  and  Maintenance  of  Effort 
"Sec.  604.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Commissioner 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  basic  criteria 
to  which  the  provisions  of  State  plans  setting 
forth  standards  and  methods  for  determin- 
ing relative  priorities  of  eligible  projects,  and 
the  appUcatlon  of  such  standards  and  meth- 
ods to  such  projects  under  such  plans,  shall 
be  subject.  Such  basic  criteria  (1)  shall  be 
such  as  will  best  tend  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  this  part  while  leaving  opportunity 
and  flexibility  for  the  development  of  State 
plan  standards  and  methods  that  will  best 
accommodate  the  varied  needs  of  institutions 
in  the  several  States,  and  (2)  shall  give  spe- 
cial consideration  to  the  financial  need  of 
the  Institution.  Subject  to  the  foregoing  re- 
quirements, such  regulations  may  establish 
additional  and  appropriate  basic  criteria,  in- 
cluding provision  for  considering  the  degree 
to  which  applicant  Institutions  are  effec- 
tively utilizing  existing  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, provision  for  allowing  State  plans  to 
group  or  provide  for  grouping,  in  a  reason- 
able manner,  facilities  or  Institutions  accord- 
ing to  functional  or  educational  type  for 
priority  purposes,  and.  In  view  of  the  na- 
tional objectives  of  this  Act,  provision  for 
considering  the  degree  to  which  the  Institu- 
tion serves  students  from  two  or  more  States 
or  from  outside  the  United  States;  and  In  no 
event  shall  an  institution's  readiness  to  admit 
such  out-of-state  students  be  considered  as 
a  priority  factor  adverse  to  such  institution. 

"(b)  The  Federal  share  for  the  purposes  of 
this  part  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centtmi  of 
the  cost  of  the  project,  except  that  a  State 
commission  may  Increase  such  share  to  not 
to  exceed  80  per  centum  of  such  cost  in  the 
case  of  any  institution  proving  insufficient 
resources  to  participate  In  the  program  under 
this  part  and  Inability  to  acquire  such  re- 
sources. An  institution  of  higher  education 
shall  be  eligible  for  a  grant  for  a  project  pur- 
suant to  this  part  in  any  fiscal  year  only  if 
such  institution  will  expend  during  such  year 
for  the  same  purposes  as,  but  not  pursuant 
to,  this  part  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the 
amount  expended  by  such  institution  for 
such  purposes  during  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
The  Commissioner  shall  establish  basic 
criteria  for  making  determinations  under 
this  subsection. 

"Applications  for  Grants  and  Conditions  for 
Approval 

"Sec.  605.  (a)  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  desire  to  obtain  grants  under 
this  part  shall  submit  applications  therefor 
at  such  time  or  times  and  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner, 
and  such  applications  shall  contain  such  In- 
formation as  may  be  required  by  or  puisu- 
ant  to  regulation  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling the  Commissioner  to  make  the  deter- 
minations required  to  be  made  by  him  under 
this  part. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an 
application  covering  a  project  under  this  part 
and  meeting  the  reqvilrements  prescribed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  If — 

"(1)  the  project  has  been  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  appropriate  State  com- 
mission; 

"(2)  the  State  commission  has  certified  to 
the  Commissioner,  In  accordance  with  the 
State  plan,  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  project,  and  sufficient  funds  to  pay  such 
Federal  share  are  available  from  the  ap- 
plicable allotment  of  the  State  (including 
any  applicable  reallotment  to  the  State) ; 

"(3)  the  project  has,  pursuant  to  the  State 
plan,  been  assigned  a  priority  that  Is  higher 


than  that  of  all  other  projects  within  such 
State  (chargeable  to  the  same  allotment) 
which  meet  all  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion (other  than  this  clause)  and  for  which 
Federal  funds  have  not  yet  been  reserved. 

"(4)  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
the  project  will  be  undertaken  in  an  eco- 
nomical manner  and  will  not  be  overly  elabo- 
rate or  extravagant;  and 

"(5)  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
the  application  contains  or  Is  supported  by 
satisfactory  assurances — 

"(A)  that  Federal  funds  received  by  the 
applicant  will  be  used  solely  for  defraying 
the  cost  of  the  project  covered  by  such  appu- 
cation, 

"(B)  that  sufficient  funds  will  be  available 
to  meet  the  non-Federal  portion  of  such  cost 
and  to  provide  for  the  effective  use  of  the 
equipment  upon  completion,  and 

"(C)  that  the  institution  will  meet  the 
maintenance  of  effort  requirement  In  section 
604(b). 

"(b)  Amendments  of  applications  shall, 
except  as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise 
provide  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  in  the  same  manner  as 
original  applications. 

"Amount  of  Grant — Payment 
"Sec.  606.  Upon  his  approval  of  any  appli- 
cation  for  a  grant  under  this  part,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  reserve  from  the  applicable 
allotment  (including  any  applicable  reallot- 
raent)  available  therefor,  the  amount  of 
such  grant,  which  (subject  to  the  limits  o! 
such  allotment  or  reallotment)  shall  be 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  covered  by  such  application.  The 
Commissioner  shall  pay  such  reserved 
amount,  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  in  such  Installments  as  he  may 
determine.  The  Commissioner's  reservation 
of  any  amount  under  this  section  may  be 
amended  by  him.  either  upon  approval  of  an 
amendment  of  the  application  covering  such 
project  or  upon  revision  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  a  project  with  respect  to  which  such 
reservation  was  made,  and  in  the  event  of 
an  upward  revision  of  such  estimated  cost 
approved  by  him  he  may  reserve  the  Federal 
share  of  the  added  cost  only  from  the  appli- 
cable allotment  (or  reallotment)  available  at 
the  time  of  such  approval. 

"Administration  of  State  Plans 

"Sec  607.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  part,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  conunlsslon 
submitting  the  plan  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  4ie  State  commission  administering 
a  State  plan  approved  under  this  part, 
finds — 

"(1)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  section  603,  or 

"(2)  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  such  provision. 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
commission  that  the  State  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  eligible  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram under  this  part  until  he  Is  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply. 

"Judicial  Review 
"Sec.  608.  (a)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  its  State  plan  sub- 
mitted under  this  part  or  with  his  final  ac- 
tion under  section  607,  such  State  may  ap- 
peal to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  lor 
the  circuit  In  which  such  State  is  located. 
The  summons  and  notice  of  appeal  may  be 
served  at  any  place  in  the  United  State 
The  Commissioner  shall  forthwith  certify 
and  file  in  the  court  the  transcript  of  the 


proceedings  and  the  record  on  which  he 
based  his  action. 

"(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, if  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Conunissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
Ills  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  transcript  and  record  of  the  fur- 
ther proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

••(c)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In 
Utle  28,  United  States  Code,  section  1254. 

"Limitation  on  Payments 
•Sec.  609.  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
this  part  for  equipment  or  materials  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  religious 
worship,  or  primarily  in  connection,  with 
any  part  of  the  program  of  a  school  or  de- 
partment of  divinity.  For  purposes  of  this 
section  the  term  'school  or  department  of 
divinity'  means  an  Institution  or  a  depart- 
ment or  branch  of  an  Institution  whose  pro- 
gram is  specifically  for  the  education  of 
students  to  prepare  them  to  become  minis- 
ters of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some  other 
religious  vocation,  or  to  prepare  them  to 
teach  theological  subjects. 

"Part  B — Faculty  development  programs 
"Institutes  Authorized 

"Sec  621.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  arrange,  through  grants  or 
wntracts.  with  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  operation  by  them  of  short-term 
workshops  or  short-term  or  regular-sessien 
institutes  for  individuals  (1)  who  are  en- 
gaged in,  or  preparing  to  engage  In,  the  use 
of  educational  media  equipment  In  teach- 
ing in  institutions  of  higher  education,  or 
(2 1  who  are,  or  are  preparing  to  be.  in  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  specialists  In 
educational  media  or  librarians  or  other 
specialists  using  such  media. 

"(b)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969,  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  there 
may  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
part,  only  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

"Stipends 
"Sec  622.  Each  individual  who  attends 
an  Institute  operated  under  the  provisions  of 
to  part  shall  be  eligible  (after  application 
therefor)  to  receive  a  stipend  at  the  rate  of 
175  per  week  for  the  period  of  his  attend- 
»2ce  at  such  Institute  and  each  such  Indi- 
^dual  with  one  or  more  dependents  shall 
receive  an  additional  stipend  at  the  rate  of 
J15  per  week  for  each  dependent.  No 
Kipends  shall  be  paid  for  attendance  at 
workshops. 

"^iTLE  vn — amendments  to   higher   educa- 
tion   FACILITIES    ACT    OF     1963 

"Expansion  of  Grant  Purposes 
"Sec  701.  (a)   Section   106  of   the  Higher 
Wucatlon  Facilities  Act  of  1963  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Eligibility  for  Grants 
"'Sec  106.  An  institution  of  higher  edu- 
atlon  shall  be  eligible  for  a  grant  for  con- 
action  of  an  academic  faclUty  under  this 
Wle  only  if  such  construction  will,  either 
«5ne  or  together  with  other  construction  to 
*  undertaken  within  a  reasonable  time,  (1) 
*ult  in  an  urgently  needed  substantial  ex- 
^lon  of  the  Institution's  student  enroU- 
Jaeat  capacity  or  capacity  to  carry  out  ex- 


tension and  continuing  education  programs 
on  the  campus  of  such  institution,  or  (2)  in 
the  case  of  a  new  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, result  in  creating  urgently  needed 
enrollment  capacity  or  capacity  to  carry  out 
extension  and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams on  the  campus  of  such  Institution.' 

"(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  101(b) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'and  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  'and  for  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  and  the  sum  of  $460,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966'. 

"(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  201 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'and 
the  sum  of  $60,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'the 
sum  of  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  and  the  stun  of  $120,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966'. 

"Technical  amendments 

"Making  Section  103  Allotments  Available  for 

Section    104  .Institutions    Under    Certain 

Clrciunstances 

"Sec  702.  (a)(1)  Section  103(b)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  is 
amended  by  inserting  '(1)'  immediately  after 
'(b)'  in  such  section  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"'(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  any  portion  of  a  State's 
allotment  under  this  section  for  a  fiscal  year 
for  which  applications  from  an  Institution 
qualified  to  receive  grants  under  this  section 
have  not  been  received  by  the  State  Commis- 
sion by  January  1  of  such  fiscal  year,  shall, 
if  the  Commission  so  requests,  be  available, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  for  payment  of  the  Federal  share  (as 
determined  under  sections  108(b)(3)  and 
401(d) )  of  the  development  cost  of  approved 
projects  for  the  construction  of  academic 
facilities  within  such  State  for  Institutions 
of  higher  education  other  than  public  com- 
munity colleges  and  public  technical  In- 
stitutes.' 

"(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  103(c) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'for  providing 
academic  facilities  for  public  community 
colleges  or  public  technical  Institutes'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'for  the  purposes 
set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section'. 

"(3)  Section  105(a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'hereinafter'  in  the  matter  preceding 
clause  ( 1 ) . 

"(4)  Clause  (3)  of  section  105(a)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  '(except  as  provided 
In  section  103(b)(2)'  after  'section  103  will 
be  available'. 

"Making  Section  104  Allotments  Available 
for  Section  103  Institutions  Under  Certain 
Clrcvunstances 

"(b)(1)  Section  104(b)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  '(1)'  Immediately  after  '(b)'  in 
such  section  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"'(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  any  portion  of  a  State's 
allotment  under  this  section  for  a  fiscal  year 
for  which  applications  from  an  institution 
qualified  to  receive  grants  under  this  section 
have  not  been  received  by  the  State  Commis- 
sion by  January  1  of  such  fiscal  year,  shall, 
If  the  Commission  so  requests,  be  available, 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  for  pa3rments  of  the  Federal  share  as 
determined  under  sections  108(b)(3)  and 
401  (d) )  of  the  development  cost  of  approved 
projects  for  the  construction  of  academic 
facilities  within  such  State  for  public  com- 
munity colleges  and  public  technical  insti- 
tutes.' 

"(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  104(c) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'for  providing 
academic  facilities  for  institutions  of  higher 
education  other  than  public  community  col- 


leges and  public  technical  Institutes'  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section'. 
"(3)  Clause  (3)  of  section  105(a)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  '(except  as  provided 
in  section  104(b)  (2) )'  after  'section  104  will 
be  available'. 

"Revising  Federal  Share  for  Public  Com- 
munity Colleges  and  Public  Technical 
Institutes 

"(c)(1)  Section  105(a)(2)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'other  than  a  project  for  a 
public  conununity  college  or  public  technical 
Institute*. 

"(2)  Section  107(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
( 1 )  by  striking  out  'other  than  a  project  for 
a  public  community  college  or  public  tech- 
nical institute',  and  (2)  by  striking  out  'shall 
be  40  per  centum"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'shall  in  no  event  exceed  40  per 
centum'. 

"(3)  Section  401(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before 
'40  per  centum'  the  following:  'a  percentage 
(as  determined  under  the  applicable  State 
plan)   not  in  excess  of. 

"Three-Year  Availability  of  Sums  Appropri- 
ated Under  Section  201 
"(d)  The  last  sentence  of  section  201  of 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  Sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  remain  available  for  grants  under 
this  title  until  the  end  of  the  second  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

"Two-Year  AvailabiUty  of  "ntle  HI  Funds 
"(e)  Section  303(c)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 'Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain 
available  for  loans  under  this  title  until  the 
end  of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year.' 

"Coordination  With  Part  A  (Grants  for  Ex- 
pansion and  Improvement  of  Nurse  Train- 
ing) of  Title  VIII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act 

"(f)  Effective  with  respect  to  applications 
for  grants  and  loans  submitted  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  clause  (E)  of 
section  401(a)(2)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  '(E)  any  facility  used  or  to  be  used 
by  a  school  of  medicine,  school  of  dentistry, 
school  of  osteopathy,  school  of  pharmacy, 
school  of  optometry,  school  of  podiatry,  or 
school  of  public  health  as  these  terms  are 
defined  in  section  724  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  or  a  school  of  nursing  as  defined 
In  section  843  of  that  Act.' 

"Change  in  Interest  Rate  for  Title  III  Loans 
"Sec  703.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section 
303  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963  is  amended  by  inserting  '(1)'  after 
'shall  bear  interest  at',  and  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  'or  (2)  the  rate  of  3  per 
centiun  per  annum,  whichever  is  the  lesser'. 
"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  applicable  only  with  respect  % 
to  loans  made  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

"title  Vm GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

"Definitions 
"Sec  801.  As  used  In  this  Act — 
"(a)  The  term  'institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation' means  an  educational  Institution  in 
any  State  which  (1)  admits  as  regular  stu- 
dents only  persons  having  a  certificate  of 
gradtiation  from  a  school  providing  second- 
ary education,  or  the  recognized  equivalent 
of  such  a  certificate,  (2)  is  legally  authorized 
within  such  State  to  provide  a  program  of 
education  beyond  secondary  education.   (3)       , 
provides  an  educational  program  for  whlcb 
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It  awards  a  bachelor's  degree  or  provides  not 
less  than  a  two-year  program  which  Is  ac- 
ceptable for  full  credit  toward  such  a  degree. 
(4)  Is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  Institution, 
and  (5)  Is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  or. 
If  not  so  accredited.  Is  an  Institution  whose 
credits  are  accepted,  on  transfer,  by  not  less 
than  three  Institutions  which  are  so  ac- 
credited, for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  if 
transferred  from  an  Institution  so  accredited. 
Such  term  also  Includes  any  business  school 
or  technical  Institution  which  meets  the 
provisions  of  clauses  (1).  (2).  (4).  and  (5). 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agencies  or  associations 
which  he  determines  to  be  reliable  authority 
as  to  the  quality  of  training  offered. 

"(b)  Tne  term  'State"  Includes,  In  addition 
to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
■  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

"(c)  The  term  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to  a 
school,  agency,  organization,  or  institution 
means  a  school,  agency,  organization,  or  in- 
stitution owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more 
nonprofit  corporations  or  associations  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or 
may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  individual. 

"(d)  The  term  'secondary  school*  means 
a  school  which  provides  secondary  education 
as  determined  under  State  law  except  that 
it  does  not  Include  any  education  provided 
beyond  grade  12. 

'(e)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(f)  The  term  'Commissioner'  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

"(g)  The  term  'local  educational  agency' 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control  or 
direction  of.  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
in  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district, 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
such  combination  of  school  districts  or  coun- 
ties as  are  recognized  In  a  State  as  an  ad- 
ministrative agency  for  Its  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools.  Such  term  also  in- 
cludes any  other  public  institution  or  agency 
having  administrative  control  and  direction 
of  a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school. 
"(h)  The  term  'State  educational  agency' 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or,  if  there  is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated bv  the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

"(1)  The  term  'elementary  school*  means 
a  school  which  provides  elementary  educa- 
tion including  education  below  grade  1,  as 
determined  under  State  law. 

"Method  of  Payment 
"Sec  802.  Payments  under  this  Act  to  any 
individual  or  to  any  State  or  Federal  agency, 
institution  of  higher  education,  or  any  other 
organization,  pursuant  to  a  grant,  loan,  or 
contract,  may  be  made  in  installments,  and 
m  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and. 
in  the  case  of  grants  or  loans,  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpaj-ments  or 
underpayments. 

"Federal  Administration 
"Sec.  803.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  delegate  any  of  his  functions 
under  this  Act.  except  the  malcing  of  regu- 
lations, to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Office  of  Education. 

"(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
any  other  public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  in- 


stitution, in  accordance  with  agreements  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  head  thereof. 
"Federal  Control  of  Education  Prohibited 
'Sec.  804.  (a)  Nothing  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  de- 
partment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  institution,  or 
over  the  selection  of  library  resotirces  by  any 
educational  institution. 

"(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  or  any 
other  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  to  exercise  any  direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  control  over  the  mem- 
bership practices  or  Internal  operations  of 
any  fraternal  organization,  fraternity,  soror- 
ity, private  club  or  religious  organization  at 
an  institution  of  higher  education  (other 
than  a  service  academy  or  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy)  which  Is  financed  exclusively  by 
funds  derived  from  private  sources  and 
whose  facilities  are  not  owned  by  such  in- 
stitution." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
aoam  c.  poweix. 
Carl  D.  Perkins. 
EorrH  Green. 
John  Bradem-\s, 
Hugh  L.  C.^aET, 
John  H.  Dent. 
Sam  M.  Gibbons. 
Carlton  R.  Sickles. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Wayne  Morse, 
LisTEK  Hill, 
Pat  McNamara, 
Ralph  Yakborouoh, 
Joseph  Clark. 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Robert  Kennedy, 
W^iNSTON  L.  PROtrrr, 
J.  K.  Javits, 
Peter  H.  Dominick, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  9507)  to  strengthen 
the  educational  resources  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  and  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  students  In  postsecondary  and 
higher  education,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanying  conference 

report:  j.     „     * 

The  Senate  amendment  strikes  out  all  or 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserts  a  substitute.  The  House  recedes  from 
Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate,  with  an  amendment  which  Is  a  sub- 
stitute for  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment.  The  differences  between  the 
House  bill  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  In 
conference  are  noted  below  except  for  clerical 
corrections.  Incidental  changes  made  neces- 
sary by  reason  of  agreements  reached  by  the 
conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and  clarifying 
changes. 
tftle   I — community   service  and   contintt- 

ING    education    programs 

Declaration  of  Purpose 
Section  101  of  the  House  bill  contained  a 
number  of  congressional  findings.  These 
were  that  a  greater  Involvement  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  In  the  solution  of 
problems  brought  about  by  increasing  urban- 
ization Is  essential  to  the  rapid  and  effective 
solution  of  such  problems,  that  an  increase 
in  the  availability  of  educational  offerings 
by  such  institutions  for  persons  in  the  com- 
munity is  necessary  in  ordyr  to  Insure  that 


the  latest  knowledge  and  techniques  are 
brought  to  bear  on  urban  and  suburban 
problems,  and  that  the  strengthening  of  the 
resources  of  such  Institutions  Is  desirable  to 
facilitate  a  more  effective  utilization  of  such 
resources  in  meeting  the  growing  needs  of 
our  urban  and  suburban  communities.  For 
these  reasons  it  was  declared  to  be  the  pur- 
pose  of  the  title  to  provide  a  program  of 
support  for  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  their  establishing  and  maintaining  com- 
munity service  programs  designed  to  achieve 
these  ends. 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
purpose  of  the  title  is  to  assist  the  people 
of  the  United  States  In  the  solution  of  com- 
munity problems,  such  as  housing,  poverty, 
government,  recreation,  employment,  youth 
opportunities,  transportation,  health,  and 
land  use,  by  enabling  the  Commissioner  to 
make  grants  and  contracts  under  the  title 
to  strengthen  continuing  education  and  ex- 
tension methods  and  teaching  and  the  pub- 
lic service  resources  of  colleges  anu  uni- 
versities. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision,  except  that  instead  of  speak- 
ing of  strengthening  continuing  education 
and  extension  methods  and  teaching,  and  the 
public  service  resources  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, it  mentions  strengthening  the  com- 
munity service  programs  of  such  institu- 
tions. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 
The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1966  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  un- 
der the  title.  For  the  4  succeeding  fiscal 
years  there  was  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
only  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  here- 
after authorize  by  law.  The  Senate  bill  au- 
thorized $25,000,000  for  fiscal  1966.  and  $50,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1967  and  each  of  the 
3  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

The  substitute  agreed  upon  In  conference 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $25,000,003 
for  fiscal  year  1966.  and  $50,000,000  for  each 
of  the  next  2  fiscal  years.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1969  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  it  pro- 
vides that  only  such  sums  may  be  appro- 
priated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law. 

Use  of  P\inds 

The  House  bill   provided  that  the  funds 
granted  from  the  State's  allotment  must  be 
used  to  provide  new,  expanded,  or  Improved 
commtmlty  service  programs.     "Community 
service  program"   was  defined  to  mean  an 
educational    program,    activity,    or    service 
including  a  research  program,  specifically  de- 
signed to  assist  in  the  solution  of  urban  or 
suburban  problems,  or  an  educational  pro- 
gram, activity,  or  service  designed  to  assist 
in  the  solution  of  commxinlty  problems  where 
the  Institution  offering  the  program,  activity, 
or  service  determines  that  the  proposed  pro- 
gram,  activity,   or  service  is  not  otherwise 
available   and   that   the  content   thereof  Is 
consistent  with  the  institution's  overall  edu- 
cational program  and  is  appropriate  to  the 
effective  utilization  of  its  special  resources 
and  the  competencies  of  Its  faculty.    Under 
the  House  bUl  if  the  educational  program, 
activity,  or  service  Involves  course  offerings, 
they  mtost  be  university  extension  or  con- 
tinuing education  courses  and  must  be  ac- 
ceptable toward  an  adademlc  degree  or  of  a 
college  level,  but  In  no  event  can  the  course 
be  of  a  frivolous  nature. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
funds  granted  from  the  State's  allotmen- 
must  be  vised  for  extension  and  contlnulB? 
education  activities  and  services  designed  to 
assist,  particularly  through  new  and  W; 
vanced  approaches,  in  the  solution  of  rura. 
and  urban  community  problems. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  ttfffi 
"community  service  program"  and  defines  i- 
to  mean  an  educational  program,  activity,  o^ 


service.  Including  a  research  program  and  a 
university  extension  or  continuing  education 
offering,  designed  to  assist  In  the  solution 
of  community  problems  in  rural,  urban,  or 
suburban  areas,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  urban  and  suburban  problems,  but  only 
where  the  institutions  offering^  the  program, 
activity,  or  service  determlneslt  is  not  other- 
wise available  and  that  carrying  It  out  is 
consistent  with  the  lnstltutlon*s  overall  edu- 
cational program,  and  that  it  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  is  appropriate  to  the  effective  uti- 
lization of  the  Institution's  special  resources 
and  competencies.  Where  course  offerings 
are  Involved,  they  must  be  university  ex- 
'.enslon  or  continuing  education  courses  and 
either  fully«rficceptable  toward  a  college  de- 
gree, or  of  college  level  as  determined  by  the 
institution  offering  the  course.  The  refer- 
ence to  rural,  urban,  and  suburban  areas  in- 
cludes rural  nonfarm  areas. 

The  requirement  that  an  Institution  deter- 
mine that  Its  proposed  program  Is  not  other- 
wise available  Is  Intended  to  preclude  du- 
plication of  existing  effort.  Including  overlap 
with  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  It 
is  not  designed  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds 
to  expand  existing  community  service  pro- 
grams for  which  there  is  an  unsatisfied  de- 
mand. 

The  restriction  of  courses  to  those  of  col- 
lege level  should  not  be  construed  to  ex- 
clude non-secondary-school  graduates  from 
participation  in  programs  carried  out  under 
this  title. 

The  omission  of  the  prohibition  against 
courses  of  a  frivolous  nature  should  In  no 
way  be  interpreted  as  permitting  courses  to 
increase  the  competence  of  an  Individual  in 
purely  recreational  or  social  activities. 

Allotments  to  Puerto  Rico 
Under  the  House  bill,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  would  be  given  a  preliminary 
allotment  of  $25,000,  as  was  the  case  for 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. The  Senate  amendment  provided 
that  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
would  receive  a  preliminary  allotment  of 
HOO.OOO.    The  Senate  recedes. 

Matching 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  programs  under  the  title 
would  be  75  percent  In  the  fiscal  year  1966, 
and  50  percent  In  the  fiscal  years  1967,  1968. 
1969.  and  1970.  The  Senate  bill  provided  that 
the  Federal  share  would  be  75  percent  In  the 
Sscal  years  1966  and  1967,  and  50  percent 
in  the  fiscal  years  1968.  1969,  and  1970.  The 
conference  substitute  adopts  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate  amendment  on  this  point. 

Maintenance  of  Effort 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment required  that  the  State  plan  submitted 
uider  the  title  set  forth  policies  and  pro- 
cedures designed  to  assure  that  the  Federal 
funds  made  available  will  not  supplant  State 
or  local  funds  or  funds  of  Institutions  of 
ilgher  education  The  Senate  amendment 
m  addition  provided  that  no  payments  could 
S  made  to  any  State  from  Its  allotment  un- 
^  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  which  will  partici- 
pate in  carrying  out  the  State  plan  have 
available  during  that  year  for  expenditure 
•'om  nou-Federal  sources  for  university  ex- 
t«nsion  and  continuing  education  programs 
!iot  less  than  the  total  amount  actually  ex- 
pended by  those  Institutions  for  such  pro- 
Pams  from  non -Federal  sources  during  the 
year  1965,  plus  an  amount  equal  to  not  less 
than  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs  with 
^ect  to  which  payment  under  the  title  Is 
'^ught.  The  conference  substitute  Includes 
^  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  prohibited  use 
^'  fee-related  funds  to  meet  the  above  re- 
quirement. This  provision  Is  dropped  in  the 
inference  substitute. 


Funds  To  Cover  Administration  of  State 
Plans 

The  House  bill  provided  that  no  payment 
could  be  made  to  any  State  for  developing 
and  administering  a  State  plan  which  ex- 
ceeds 5  percent  of  the  cost  of  developing  and 
carrying  out  the  States'  plan  for  that  year. 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  the  same 
provision  but  added  a  provision  to  authorize 
the  expenditure  of  $25,000  in  any  State  where 
that  amount  is  greater  than  5  percent  of 
such  cost.  The  Senate  provision  is  retained 
in  the  conference  report. 

Funds  for  Experimental  Approaches  and 
Supplemental  Grants 

The  Senate  amendment  reserved  20  percent 
of  the  sum  appropriated  for  puri>oses  of  the 
title  for  grants  and  contracts  for  experimen- 
tal projects  and  for  supplemental  grants. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable  pro- 
vision.   The  Senate  recedes. 

Advisory  Council 

The  House  bill  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment in  the  Office  of  Education  of  a  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Community  Service 
Programs  to  advise  the  Commissioner  In  pre- 
paring general  regulations  and  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program  provided  for  In  the 
title.  The  Senate  amendment  directed  the 
President  to  appoint  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Extension  and  Continuing  Edu- 
cation to  advise  the  Commissioner  in  the 
preparation  of  general  regulations  and  with 
respect  to  policy  matters  arising  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  title  and  also  with  re- 
spect to  approval  of  State  plans,  and  policies 
to  eliminate  duplication  and  effectuate  co- 
ordination of  programs  under  the  title  and 
other  programs  of  extension  or  continuing 
education.  The  Council  would  also  advise 
the  Commissioner  on  approval  of  projects  and 
activities  under  the  title.  The  Council  was 
required  to  review  all  federally  supported 
extension  and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams. Beginning  on  March  31,  1967,  It 
would  file  an  annual  report  of  Its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  and 
to  the  President.  This  report  would  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  with  the  com- 
ments and  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  authorized 
the  Secretary  to  engage  such  technical  assist- 
ance as  might  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Advisory  Council.  It  also 
authorized  the  Advisory  Council  to  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  of  other  Federal 
agencies. 

This  section  of  the  Senate  amendment  Is 
Included  in  the  conference  report  with  only 
minor  and  conforming  changes. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision,  noth- 
ing comparable  to  which  appears  in  the 
Senate  amendment,  under  which  the  Secre- 
tary is  required,  during  1968,  to  appoint  a 
Review  Council  on  Community  Service  Pro- 
grams to  review  the  administration  of  com- 
munity service  programs  carried  out  under 
the  title  and  make  recommendations  for  the 
Improvement  of  that  administration.  The 
Council  was  to  include  persons  knowledge- 
able in  the  field  of  extension  and  continuing 
education.  State  and  local  officials  having 
special  knowledge,  experience,  or  qualifica- 
tion with  respect  to  community  problems, 
and  persons  representative  of  the  public. 
The  Secretary  was  also  authorized  to  engage 
technical  assistance.  The  Council  would 
make  its  report  to  the  Secretary  not  later 
than  March  31.  1969.  This  provision  is  not 
Included  in  the  conference  report. 
Limitation 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, not  present  In  the^  House  bill,  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  funds  for  activities  and 
services  related  to  sectarian  instruction  or 
religious  worship,  or  provided  by  a  school  or 


department  of  divinity.     This  provision   is 
retained  In  the  conference  report. 

TITLE      n college      LIBRARY      ASSISTANCE      AND 

library    TRAINING   AND    RESEARCH 

Part  A — College  library  resources 
Authorization  of  Appropriations 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1966,  and 
only  such  sums  as  may  be  hereafter  author- 
ized by  law  for  the  succeeding  4  fiscal  years. 
The  Senate  amendment  authorized  $50,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1966  and  each  of  the  4 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  The  substitute 
agreed  upon  in  conference  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966  and  the  2  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
It  provides  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  and 
the  next  fiscal  year,  only  such  stuns  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law. 

Basic  Grants 

The  House  bill  provided  basic  grants  tu 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  acquisi- 
tion of  library  materials.  It  provided  that 
the  basic  grant  to  an  institution  could  not 
exceed  $5,000  for  each  institution.  The 
comparable  provision  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  that  the  basic  grant  could  not 
exceed  $5,000  for  each  Instltjition  of  higher 
education  and  each  branch  of  such  institu- 
tion which  is  located  in  a  community  differ- 
ent from  that  In  which  Its  parent  institution 
is  located.  The  conference  substitute  adopts 
the  Senate  version,  with  an  amendment 
under  which  what  constitutes  a  "branch" 
will  be  determined  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Commissioner.  In  permitting 
grants  to  be  made  to  branches  the  con- 
ferees intend  that  grants  be  limited  to 
branches  which  have  college  level  programs 
for  which  library  facilities  are  necessary,  and 
that  the  proceeds  of  a  grant  on  account  of  a 
branch  be  used  to  increase  the  library  re- 
sources at  the  branch. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  required  the 
institution  applying  for  a  basic  grant  to 
provide  for  Joint  use  of  library  facilities  with 
other  Institutions  where  feasible.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  comparable  provision,  and 
it  is  not  Included  in  the  conference  report. 
However,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  expect  that  there  will  be  Joint  use  of 
library  facilities  where  feasible. 

Supplemental  Grants 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
funds  remaining  after  making  basic  grants, 
plus  any  funds  not  needed  for  special  pur- 
pose grants,  could  be  used  for  supplemental 
grants.  The  House  bill  provided  for  the  tise 
of  funds  remaining  after  making  basic  grants 
to  make  supplemental  grants,  but  did  not 
permit  the  use  of  fun^s  not  needed  for  spe- 
cial grants  for  this  purpose.  It  provided, 
instead,  that  funds  not  needed  for  the  other 
types  of  grants  be  used  for  special  purpose 
grants.  The  provision  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment is  included  in  the  conference  report. 
The  conferees  do  not  expect  an  institution 
to  qualify  for  supplemental  grants  unless  it 
has  received  basic  grants  in  excess  of  $1,500 
on  a  matching  basis. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  In  awarding 
supplemental  grants  the  Commissioner  shall 
ffkke  into  consideration  the  endowments  and 
other  financial  resources  of  the  institution. 
The  Senate  amendment  required  the  Com- 
missioner to  give  priority  to  institutions 
which  need  financial  assistance  for  library 
purposes.  The  conference  report  adopts  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Special  Purpose  Grants 
Both  the  House  bills  and  the  Senate 
amendment  provided  for  use  of  25  percent  of 
the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  p>art 
for  special  purpose  grants.  The  House  bill 
also  permitted  the  use  of  funds  not  needed 
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for  the  other  grant  programs  to  be  used  for 
special  purpose  grants.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment. In  contrast,  provided  that  funds  not 
used  for  special  purpose  grants  could  be  used 
for  supplemental  grants. 

In  lieu  of  these  provisions,  the  conference 
substitute  provides  that  25  percent  of  the 
sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  part  for 
a  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  by  the  Conunis- 
sloner  as  follows: 

1.  60  percent  may  be  used  to  make  special 
purpose  grants. 

2.  The  sums  not  used  for  special  purpose 
grants  will  be  used  in  the  manner  prescribed 
for  supplemental  grants. 

The  Senate  amendment  specifically  in- 
cludes physical  and  social  sciences  as  being 
among  those  eligible  for  special  purpose 
grants.  The  House  bill  contained  no  com- 
parable provision.    The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  spe- 
cial purpose  grants  must  be  matched  on  the 
basis  of  one  in.stltutional  dollar  for  every 
three  Federal  dollars,  and  required  that  the 
Institution  maintain  its  effort  in  this  area. 
The  Hou.se  bill  contained  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. The  conference  report  adopts  the 
substance  of  the  Senate  amendment  on  this 
point. 

State  Agency  Consultation 

The  House  bill  required  consultation  by 
institutions  of  higher  education  with  State 
higher  education  agencies  where  they  exist. 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  conference  substi- 
tute requires  these  institutions  to  Inform 
periodically  the  State  agency  (If  any)  con- 
cerned with  higher  educational  activities  In 
the  State  of  such  Institution's  activities  un- 
der the  part. 

Part  B — Library  training  and  research 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 
The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  $15,000,000-/^  fiscal  year  1966,  and 
only  such  sumsfftMjpay  hereafter  be  author- 
ized for  the  succ^aing  4  years.  The  Senate 
amendment  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
$7,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1966  and  $15,000,000 
for  each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $15,000,000   for   fiscal   year 
1966,  and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  for  carrying  out  this  part.    For  the  fis- 
cal year  1969  and  the  next  fiscal  year  only 
such  funds  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Con- 
gress hereafter  authorizes  by  law. 
Training  Grants 
The    Senate    amendment    specifically    in- 
cludes training  of  specialists  in  the  commu- 
nications of  Information  in  the  physical  and 
social  sciences  as  eligible  training  programs 
The  House  bill  did  not  specifically  include 
these  programs.     The  Senate  recedes. 
Research 
The  Senate  amendment  permitted  research 
grants   and   contracts   to   Individuals.     The 
House  bill  did  not.     The  Senate  recedes. 

The  House  bill  permitted  the  Commis- 
sioner to  appoint  one  nine-member  advisory 
committee  to  assist  in  the  administration  of 
the  program.  The  Senate  amendment  al- 
lowed the  Commissioner  to  appoint  the 
necessary  number  of  technical  advisory  com- 
mittees and  panels  of  experts.  The  House 
provision  is  Included  in  the  conference 
report. 

NDEA  Library  Institutes 

The  House  bill  repealed  the  authority  for 
training  Institutes  for  elementary  antj^  sec- 
ondary school  librarians  now  contained  in 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1J58, 
effective  July  1,  1965.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  no  comparable  provision. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  the  House  provision, 
but  delayed  Its  effectiveness  until  July  1. 
1967.  The  conference  committee  expects 
that  after  June  30,  1967,  the  librarian  insti- 


tutes now  authorized  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  will  be  carried  on 
under  part  B  of  title  II  of  this  act. 

Part  C — Cataloging 
Authorization  of  Appropriations 
The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1966. 
and  only  such  sums  as  may  hereafter  be  au- 
thorized for  the  succeeding  4  fiscal  years. 
The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the  ap- 
propriation of  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1966, 
$6,315,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  and  $7,- 
770,000  for  each  of  the  3  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  The  conference  substitute  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1966,  $6,315,000  for  fiscal  year  1967,  and 
$7,700,000  for  fiscal  year  1968.  For  the  fiscal 
year  1969  and  the  next  fiscal  year,  only  such 
sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

Purpose  of  Program 
The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
use  of  funds  transferred  under  this  part  for 
distributing  bibliographic  Information  by 
printing  catalog  cards  and  by  other  means. 
The  House  bill  did  not  authorize  the  use  of 
these  funds  for  such  purpose.  The  confer- 
ence report  includes  this  provision  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

TITLE    III — STRENGTHENING    DEVELOPING 
INSTITUTIONS 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 
The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1966 
to  carry  out  the  title.  For  the  4  succeeding 
fiscal  years  only  such  sums  could  be  ap- 
propriated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966  and  each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal 
years  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
title  with  respect  to  developing  Institutions 
which  plan  to  award  one  or  more  bachelor's 
degrees  during  the  year.  It  authorizes  $25,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  and  each 
of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  title  with  respect 
to  developing  institutions  which  do  not  plan 
to  award  such  degrees  during  the  year.  It 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  $5,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966  and  $10,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967  and  each  of  the  3  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  for  either  of  the  fore- 
going purposes,  or  both,  as  determined  by 
the  Commissioner. 

The  substitute  agreed  upon  In  conference 
contains  an  authorization  of  $55,000,000  for 
1  year — the  fiscal  year  1966.  It  provides  that 
78  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  the 
title  may  be  used  only  for  developing  In- 
stitutions which  plan  to  award  one  or  more 
bachelor's  degrees  during  the  year.  The  re- 
mainder may  be  used  only  for  other  institu- 
tions. 

Qualifications  of  "Developing  Institutions" 
The  House  bill  provided  that  for  an  In- 
stitution to  be  a  developing  institution  eli- 
gible for  this  program  it  must,  among  other 
things,  ( 1 )  have  been  awarding  bachelor's 
degrees  for  5  years,  and  (2)  be  seriously 
handicapped  In  Its  efforts  to  improve  its 
staff  and  services  by  lack  of  financial  re- 
sources and  a  shortage  of  qualified  profes- 
sional personnel. 

The  Senate  amendment  permitted  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  (including  a 
Junior  college  or  other  2-year  Institution) 
to  be  considered  a  "developing  institution" 
if  it  met  the  accreditation  requirements  of 
the  bill  during  the  2  preceding  academic 
years. 

The  substitute  Includes  the  2-year  institu- 
tions within  the  scope  of  the  title,  but  pro- 
vides that  all  institutions  must  meet  the 
accreditation  requirements  and  must  have 
been  m  existence  for  5  academic  years.    This 


refiects  the  committee's  determination  that 
funds  be  vised  to  support  programs  which 
will  assist  those  Institutions  which  are  de- 
veloping In  the  sense  that  they  are  unable  to 
offer  quality  Instruction,  not  simply  becau« 
they  are  rapidly  expanding. 

The  committee  intends  that  the  Commls- 
sioner  in  prescribing  regulations  defining  the 
term  "developing  Institution"  will  strictly 
adhere  to  the  description  of  such  Institu- 
tions contained  in  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate reports. 

Types  of  Programs 

The  Senate  amendment,  unlike  the  House 
bin,  specifically  Included  programs  to 
strengthen  the  administration  of  developing 
Institutions.  The  conference  substitute  in- 
cludes this  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  permitted  coop- 
erative programs  under  which  persons  from 
developing  institutions  may  receive  fellow- 
ships leading  to  advanced  degrees.  No  spe- 
cific authority  was  contained  in  the  House 
bin.  This  provision  Is  retained  in  the  con- 
ference report. 

TITLE  IV STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

Part  A — Educational  opportunity  grants 
General 

The  House  bill  and  Senate  amendment 
both  Include  programs  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  enable  deserving  students  to 
attend  college.  However,  the  two  programs 
differ  completely  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  assistance  would  be  provided.  The 
House  bill  amended  the  student  loan  title 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958,  to  provide  that  25  percent  of  the 
amount  authorized  for  student  loan  funds 
could  be  used  to  make  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  to  needy  students.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment,  in  contrast,  did  not  amend 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  but  in- 
stead provided  an  Independent  program 
under  which  grants  would  be  made  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  to  enable  them 
to  provide  scholarships. 

The  substitute  agreed  upon  In  conference 
adopts  the  general  structure  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  while  retaining  (as  explained 
hereafter  in  detail)  most  of  the  requirement* 
of  the  House  bill  relating  to  qualifications 
for  and  amounts  of  educational  opportunity 
grants. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  $70,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1966,  and  each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal 
years  for  paying  for  the  initial  year  of  schol- 
arships awarded  under  the  program.  The  con- 
ference substitute  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $70,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1966,  and 
each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years,  for  making 
payments  for  the  Initial  year  of  educational 
opportunity  grants  (the  name  given  these 
grants  in  the  House  bill  and  adopted  in  the 
conference  report).  For  the  fiscal  year  1969, 
and  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  conference  sub- 
stitute permits  the  appropriation  of  only 
such  sums  as  may  hereafter  be  authorized 
by  law. 

Amount  of  Grant 

Under  the  House  bill  the  maximum  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  which  could  be 
made  to  a  student  for  any  year  was  $800; 
and  in  no  event  could  the  grant  constitute 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total  financial  aid 
provided  the  student  by  the  Institution  (ex- 
cluding assistance  from  work-study  pro- 
grams) and  by  any  State  or  private  scholar- 
ship program.  Under  the  Senate  amendment 
the  maximum  size  of  a  scholarship  for  a 
year  was  $800,  but  the  maximum  size  was 
Increased  to  $1,000  In  the  case  of  a  student 
In  the  upper  half  of  his  class. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  maximum  amount  of  an  educational  op- 
portunity grant  may  not  exceed  the  lesser 
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of  $800  or  one-half  of  the  sum  of  the  amount 
of  student  financial  aid  (excluding  assist- 
ance from  work-study  programs)  provided  by 
the  institution  or  by  a  State  or  private 
scholarship  program.  If  the  student  is  In  the 
upper  half  of  his  class,  the  maximum  amount 
will  be  increased  $200,  If  needed. 

Allotments  Among  States 

Since  the  House  bill  provided  that  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  would  be  made 
from  NDEA  student  loan  funds,  the  effect 
was  to  allot  funds  for  this  program  on  the 
basis  of  the  NDEA  formula.  Under  that 
formula,  funds  are  allotted  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number 
of  students  enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher 
education  In  the  several  States.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  allotted  the  funds  among 
the  States,  one-third  as  funds  for  NDEA  stu- 
dent loan  programs  are  allotted,  one-third 
on  the  basis  of  relative  numbers  of  secondary 
school  graduates  In  the  several  States,  and 
one-third  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number 
of  related  children  under  18  years  of  age 
living  in  families  with  annual  incomes  of 
less  than  $3,000. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
all  the  funds  will  be  allotted  according  to 
the  formula  used  for  allotting  NDEA  student 
loan  funds. 

State  Scholarship  Funds 

The  Senate  amendment  permitted  pay- 
ment (with  50-percent  matching  and  main- 
tenance of  effort)  of  up  to  15  percent  of  a 
State's  apportionment  for  use  in  the  State's 
scholarship  programs  which  are  comparable 
to  the  Federal  program.  The  House  bill  did 
not  contain  this  provision,  and  It  Is  not  in- 
cluded In  the  agreement  reached  in  confer- 
ence. 

Coordination  of  Student  Assistance  Programs 
As  mentioned  above,  under  the  House  bill 
educational  oportunity  grants  had  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  assistance  under  other  pro- 
grams. The  Senate  bill  did  not  Include  the 
House  provision,  but  did  require  Institutions, 
where  appropriate,  to  combine  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  program  with  assistance 
derived  from  other  public  and  private  pro- 
grams. Since  the  House  provision  referred 
to  above  was  retained  In  the  conference  re- 
port, the  Senate  provision  was  dropped. 

Cooperative  Motivational  Programs 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  provisions  requiring  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  to  make  vigor- 
ous efforts  to  identify  qualified  youths  from 
low-income  families  and  to  encourage  them 
to  continue  their  education  beyond  second- 
ary school.  The  provision  In  the  Senate 
amendment  which  permitted  institutions  to 
use  up  to  5  percent  of  their  grants  for  these 
activities  is  not  included  in  the  conference 
report. 

Transfers  to  NDEA  Student  Loan  Funds 
The  Senate  amendment  permitted  an  In- 
stitution to  transfer  25  percent  of  funds 
granted  it  under  the  part  to  its  NDEA  stu- 
dent loan  fund.  The  conference  report  re- 
tains this  provision. 

Part  B — Guaranteed  reduced  interest  loans 

General 

The  House  bill  and  Senate  amendment 
contained  generally  similar  provisions  for 
Federal,  State,  and  private  programs  of  low- 
Interest  insured  loans  to  students  in  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  There  were  a 
number  of  technical  differences  between  the 
two  versions,  but  the  conference  report  ac- 
cepts the  provisions  of  the  House  bill,  except 
as  noted  below. 

Moratorium  for  Repayment 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  a  mora- 
torium on  repayment  of  federally  guaranteed 


loans  during  the  time  the  borrower  Is  a  full- 
time  student  and  for  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  3  years  during  which  the  borrower  Is 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  a  volunteer 
In  the  Peace  Corps.  This  provision  Is  re- 
tained In  the  conference  report. 

Beginning  Date  for  Repayments 

The  House  bill  provided  that  repayments 
cannot  be  required  to  begin  before  6  months 
after  the  end  of  the  student's  educational 
program.  The  Senate  amendment  sub- 
stituted 9  months  for  the  6-month  figure  in 
the  House  bill.  The  9-month  figure  is 
adopted  in  the  conference  report. 

Advisory  Council  on  Insured  Loans  for 
Students 

The  Senate  amendment  established  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Insured  Loans  for  Students 
to  advise  the  Commissioner  In  preparation 
of  general  regulations  and  with  respect  to 
policy  needs  arising  in  the  administration 
of  the  program.  There  was  no  comparable 
provision  in  the  House  bill. 

The  conference  substitute  accepts  this  pro- 
vision with  two  changes.  It  deletes  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Council  advise  the  Com- 
missioner in  the  preparation  of  general  regu- 
lations, and  Inserts  a  provision  giving  the 
members  of  the  Council  the  usual  per  diem 
rates  of  pay. 

Definition  of  "Eligible  Institution" 

The  House  bill  limited  the  Institutions 
which  would  be  eligible  to  participate  to  4- 
year  and  2-year  institutions  which  are  ac- 
credited and  provide  courses  acceptable  for 
credit  toward  a  bachelor's  degree. 

The  Senate  amendment  broadened  the  de- 
finition of  "eligible  Institution"  to  Include 
(1)  Institutions  which  are  not  yet  ac- 
credited but  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commissioner,  will  be  accredited  In  a  rea- 
sonable time;  (2)  collegiate  and  associate 
degree  schools  of  nursing;  and  (3)  other 
schools  which  provide  not  less  than  a  1-year 
program  of  training  to  prepare  students  for 
gainful  employment  In  a  recognized  occupa- 
tion. The  conference  substitute  contains 
the  Senate  provision. 

Part  C — College  work-study  program  exten- 
sion and  amendment 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  $129,000,000  to  carry  out  the  part 
during  the  fiscal  year  1966,  and  such  sums 
as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by 
law  for  the  next  4  fiscal  years.  The  Senate 
amendnLent  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
$129,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1966,  $165,0000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1967,  $200,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1968,  and  $235,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969  and  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  conference 
report  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $129,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1966,  $165,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1967,  and  $200,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1968. 

Limitation  on  Tyi>es  of  Work 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  made  applicable 
to  all  work  carried  on  under  work-study  pro- 
grams, the  requirements  now  applicable  to 
off -campus  work.  It  also  adds  a  requirement 
that  the  work  be  such  as  would  not  other- 
wise be  performed  by  nonstudents.  The 
Senate  provision  was  accepted  In  conference 
with  an  amendment  deleting  the  require- 
ment that  the  work  be  such  as  would  not 
otherwise  be  performed  by  nonstudents. 

Payment  of  Institutional  Share 

The  present  law  requires  Institutions  to 
bear  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  work-study 
programs.  The  Senate  amendment  permit- 
ted Institutions  to  pay  this  share  to  students 
In  the  form  of  services  and  equipment  fur- 
nished by  the  Institutions.  This  provision  is 
included  in  the  conference  report. 


Part  D — Amendments  to   National   Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958 

Conditions    of    Agreements;    Administrative 
Costs 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  an 
amendment  to  clause  (3)  of  section  204  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
(referred  to  as  the  NDEA)  which  required 
that  agreements  between  the  Commissioner 
and  institutions  participating  In  the  loan 
program  provide  that  student  loan  funds 
may  be  used  for  routine  expenses  (within 
specified  limits)  Incurred  by  the  Institution 
in  administering  the  student  loan  fund,  and 
for  collection  costs  (In  addition  to  costs  of 
litigation)  agreed  to  by  the  Commissioner. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. The  conference  report  adopts  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Technical  Amendment  for  Part-Time 
Students 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  an 
amendment  to  section  205(b)(2)  of  the 
NDEA  to  authorize  institutions  to  determine 
whether  loans  shall  be  repaid  in  equal  (or 
if  the  borrower  requests.  In  graduated  pe- 
riodic installments  determined  In  accordance 
with  schedules  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner) quarterly,  bimonthly,  or  monthly  in- 
stallments. It  also  amended  section 
205(b)  (2)  to  provide  that  repayment  of  prin- 
cipal, together  with  Interest,  Is  to  commence 
9  months  after  the  date  on  which  the  bor- 
rower ceases  to  carry  at  least  half  the  normal 
full-time  academic  workload,  and  end  10 
years  and  9  months  after  such  date  except 
that  interest  shall  not  acerbic  and  no  In- 
stallment need  be  paid  while  the  borrower 
is  carrying  (at  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation or  comparable  Institution  outside  the 
States,  approved  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Commissioner)  at  least  one-half  the  normal 
full-time  academic  workload,  as  determined 
by  the  Institution.  The  amendments  made 
by  this  provision  would  apply  to  loans  out- 
standing on  the  date  of  enactment  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  borrower  and  the  lend- 
ing Institution. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  report  adopts  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Minimum  Rate  of  Repajrment 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  an 
amendment  to  section  205(b)  (2)  of  the 
NDEA  to  authorize  institutions  to  require 
that  the  rate  of  repayment  by  a  borrower  on 
all  title  II  loans  extended  him  must  be  not 
less  than  $15  per  month.  The  amendment 
made  by  this  provision  would  be  applicable 
only  with  respect  to  loans  made  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  report  adopts  this 
provision  of  the.  Senate  amendment. 

Cancellation  of  Loans  for  Teachers 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  an 
amendment  to  section  205(b)(3)  of  the 
NDEA  In  three  respects :  First,  to  provide  that 
the  portion  of  the  loans  to  be  forgiven  teach- 
ers Is  to  be  calculated  as  a  percentage  of  the 
original  total  of  the  loans  In  question  rather 
than,  as  the  law  now  provides,  of  the  amount 
of  the  loan  remaining  unpaid  on  the  first 
day  of  service  as  a  teacher;  second,  to  pro- 
vide that  the  prescribed  portions  of  the  loan 
to  be  forgiven  shall  be  forgiven  for  each  aca- 
demic year  "or  Its  equivalent";  and  third, 
to  provide  that  the  cancellation  rate  for 
teachers  shall  be  15  percent  for  each  com- 
plete academic  year,  or  Its  equivalent,  of 
service  as  a  fvill-tlme  teacher  in  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary 
school  which  is  In  the  school  district  of  a 
local  educational  agency  eligible  In  such  year 
for  assistance  under  title  n  (financial  as- 
sistance to  local  educational  agencies  for  the 
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education  of  children  of  low-income  fami- 
lies) of  Public  Law  874.  81st  Congress,  and 
which  has  been  determined  to  be  a  school  In 
which  there  is  a  high  concentration  of  stu- 
dents from  low-income  families.  Such  a  de- 
termination may  be  made  only  with  respect 
to  25  percent  of  the  schools  in  a  State.  For 
pbr poses  of  such  cancellation,  an  additional 
50  percent  of  any  loan  (plus  Interest)  may 
be  canceled. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  report  adopts  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment,  but 
with  a  limitation  that  no  borrower  may  re- 
ceive a  refund  by  reason  of  subsequent  for- 
giveness of  amounts  he  has  repaid. 

Charges 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  foi 
amendment  to  section  205  of  the  NDEA  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  authorize 
Institutions  to  assess  charges  agalnat  bor- 
rowers who  fall  to  pay  all  or  any  part  of  an 
installment  when  due.  and  against  borrowers 
who  are  entitled  to  deferment  benefits  or 
cancellation  benefits  but  who  fail  to  file 
timely  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  en- 
titlement. Such  charges  may  amount  to  $1 
for  the  first  month  of  late  payment  and  $2 
each  month  thereafter,  except  that  for  bi- 
monthly or  quarterly  repayment  intervals. 
the  charge  may  be  $3  and  $6.  respectively. 
Institutions  would  be  authorized  to  elect 
whether  to  add  these  charges  to  the  princi- 
pal amount  of  loans  as  of  the  first  day  after 
the  day  on  which  such  Installment  or  evi- 
dence was  due,  or  to  make  the  amount  of  the 
charge  payable  to  the  institution  not  later 
than  the  due  date  of  the  next  installment 
after  receipt  by  the  borrower  of  notice  of  the 
assessment  of  the  charge.  The  amendment 
would  be  applicable  only  with  respect  to 
loans  made  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  report  adopts 
this  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Economics,  civics,  and  Industrial  arts 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  an 
amendment  to  clauses  (1)  and  (5)  of  section 
303(a)  of  the  NDEA  pertaining  to  State 
plans  under  which  financial  assistance  is  ex- 
tended for  strengthening  instruction  in  sci- 
ence, mathematics,  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  other  critical  subjects,  to  Include 
"economics"  among  subjects  which  may  be 
Included  In  programs  by  State  educational 
agencies.  This  provision  also  authorized  in- 
creased appropriations  (from  $90  to  $100  mil- 
lion) for  fiscal  years  1966,  1967,  and  1968  for 
carrying  out  title  m  of  the  NDEA. 

In  addition  this  provision  amended  section 
1101  of  the  NDEA  (authorizing  short-term 
or  regular  session  Institutes  for  advanced 
study)  to  provide  for  the  authorization  of 
$50  million  (rather  than  $32,750,000)  for  fis- 
cal 1966  and  for  each  of  the  2  succeeding 
years.  It  also  amended  section  1101  to  expand 
the  categories  of  eligible  support  to  include 
Institutes  to  improve  the  qualification  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  engaged  In  or  preparing 
to  engage  In  the  teaching  or  the  supervis- 
ing or  training  of  teachers,  of  economics, 
civics,  and  Industrial  arts. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provisions.  The  conference  report  adopts 
these  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

TITLE    V TEACHER    PHOCRAMS 

Part  A — General  profisions 

Advisory  Council  on  Quality  Teacher  Prepa- 
ration 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Advlsorv  Council  on 
Teacher  Preparation  in  the  Office  of  Edu?a- 
tlon  The  Commissioner  would  be  Chairman 
of  the  Council,  and  he  would  appoint  (with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretir^M  the  12  mem- 
bers of  the  Council.  Such  12  members  would 
Include  persons  knowledgeable  with  repect 


to  teacher  preparation  and  the  needs  of 
lu-ban  and  rural  schools.  The  purpose  of  the 
Council  would  be  to  review  the  administra- 
tion and  operation  of  the  programs  carried 
out  under  this  title  and  under  all  other  Fed- 
eral programs  for  complementary  purposes. 

The  provision  also  provided  for  compensa- 
tion of  Council  members  who  are  not  regular 
full-time  employees  of  the  United  States,  and 
allowed  the  Council  to  appoint  an  executive 
secretary  and  such  other  employees  as  It 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  this  part. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provisions.  The  conference  report  adopts 
these  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment, 
but  changes  the  name  of  the  Council  to  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Quality  Teacher  Prepa- 
ration. 

Limitation 

The  Senate  Eimendment  provided  that 
nothing  contained  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  making  of  any  pay- 
ment under  this  title  for  religious  worship 
or  instruction.  The  conference  report 
adopts  this  provision  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Part  B — National  Teacher  Corps 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Authorization  of 

Appropriations 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  it 
is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  Improve  the 
educational  opportunities  available  to  chil- 
dren In  areas  having  a  concentration  of  low- 
income  families,  and  at  the  same  time  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  broader  pro- 
grams of  teacher  preparation  In  colleges  and 
universities,  by  attracting  and  training  both 
qualified  teachers  and  Inexperienced  teacher- 
Interns  who  will  be  made  available  to  local 
educational  agencies  in  low-income  areas. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part,  the  appro- 
priation of  $36,100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  and  $64,716,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  for  each 
of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.    The   conference   report   adopted 
this  provision,  but  restricted  the  authoriza- 
tion to  the  first  2  years. 
Establishment  of  National  Teacher  Corps 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  a 
National  Teacher  Corps,  to  be  headed  by  a 
Director  and  a  Deputy  Director,  would  be 
established  In  the  Office  of  Education  In  or- 
der to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. The  conference  report  adopts  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 
Teacher  Corps  Program 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
Commissioner  to  (1)  recruit,  select,  and  en- 
roll both  experienced  teachers  and  Inexperi- 
enced teacher-interns  (who  have  a  bache- 
lor's degree  or  its  equivalent)  In  the  Teacher 
Corps  for  periods  of  up  to  2  years;  (2) 
enter  into  arrangements  with  Institutions  of 
higher  education  or  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  provide  members  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  with  appropriate  training,  in- 
cluding a  maximum  of  3  months*  training 
before  undertaking  their  teaching  duties;  (3) 
enter  into  arrangements  (Including  the  pay- 
ment of  cost  of  such  arrangements)  with 
local  educational  agencies  to  furnish  ex- 
perienced teachers  and  teaching  teams  (con- 
sisting of  one  experienced  teacher  and  a 
number  of  teacher-interns)  for  service  dur- 
ing regular  or  summer  sessions,  or  both.  In 
the  schools  of  such  agencies  In  areas  having 
concentrations  of  children  from  low-Income 
families,  and  under  which  arrangements 
teacher-interns  would  be  afforded  time  by  the 
local  educational  agency  for  a  teacher-intern 
training  program  carried  out  under  the 
guidance  of  the  experienced  teacher  in  co- 


operation with  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation; (4)  pay  to  local  educational  agencies 
the  amount  of  compensation  which  such 
agencies  pay  to  members  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  assigned  to  them;  and  (5)  employ 
experts  and  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof  to  assist  the  Commissioner  in  carry- 
ing out  his  functions  under  this  part.  The 
House  bin  contained  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. The  conference  report  adopts  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that, 
wherever  possible,  arrangements  with  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  to  furnish  train- 
ing to  teacher-Interns  while  such  Interns 
are  teaching,  shall  provide  for  training 
leading  to  a  graduate  degree.  The  House  bill 
contained  no  comparable  provision.  The 
conference  report  adopts  this  provision  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  but  omits  authority  for 
the  employment  of  experts,  consultants,  or 
organizations. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
when  the  demand  for  the  services  of  Teacher 
Corps  members  exceeds  the  supply,  the 
Commissioner  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable 
allocate  those  members  available  among  the 
States  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren counted  in  each  State  for  the  purpose 
of  making  basic  grants  under  title  II  of  Pub- 
lic Law  874,  81st  Congress,  for  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  such  allocation  Is  made.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. The  conference  report  adopts  a  sub- 
stitute for  this  provision  of  the  Senate 
amendment  which  provides  that  If  demand 
for  Teacher  Corps  members  exceeds  supply, 
the  Commissioner  may  allot  up  to  2  percent 
of  the  members  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  The  remainder  would  be 
allotted  In  accordance  with  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
Teacher  Corps  members  may  be  utilized  by 
a  local  educational  agency  to  provide  educa- 
tional services  available  to  children  enrolled 
in  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
In  the  manner  described  in  section  205(a)  (2) 
of  Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  comparable  provision.  The 
conference  report  adopts  this  provision  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Compensation 

The  Senate  amendment  required  that  an 
arrangement  with  a  local  educational  agency 
must  provide  that  Teacher  Corps  members 
must  be  compensated  by  that  agency  at  the 
follov/lng  rates:  (1)  Experienced  teachers 
must  receive  pay  equivalent  to  that  received 
by  teachers  with  similar  training  experience 
and  duties  who  are  employed  by  the  local 
educational  agency;  (2)  experienced  teach- 
ers leading  teaching  teams  must  be  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  agreed  upon  by  the  Commis- 
sioner and  the  agency;  and  (3)  teacher-in- 
terns must  be  compensated  at  the  lowest  rate 
paid  by  such  agency  for  full-time  teaching 
In  the  school  system  and  grade  to  which  the 
Intern  Is  assigned. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
Commissioner  to  pay  stipends  to  Teacher 
Corps  members  while  such  members  are  in 
training.  Such  pajrments  may  Include  al- 
lowances for  subsistence  and  other  expenses 
for  such  members  and  their  dependents,  and 
are  to  be  consistent  with  prevailing  practices 
under  comparable  federally  supported  train- 
ing programs. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorized the  Commissioner  to  pay  certain 
necessary  expenses  of  Teacher  Corps  mem- 
bers. Including  travel,  transportation  of 
household  goods,  and  readjustment  allow- 
ances proportionate  to  service,  and  to  ar- 
range to  protect  the  tenure,  retirement 
rights,  and  similar  employee  benefits  of  any 
Teacher  Corps  member  who  wishes  to  return 
to  the  local  educational  agency  or  institution 
of  higher  education  by  which  he  was  em- 
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ployed  immediately  prior  to  his  service  In 
the  Corps. 

The  Hotise  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provisions.  The  conference  report  adopts 
these  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Application   of    Provisions   of   Federal   Law 
The  Senate  amendment  provided: 

(1)  A  Teacher  Corps  member  Is  not  to  be 
deemed  a  Federal  employee,  except  as  Is 
otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  Is  not  subject  to  those  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  Federal  employment. 

(2)  Teacher  Corps  members  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  Federal  civil  employees  within 
the  meaning   of   section   40   of   the  Federal 

^Employees'  Compensation  Act  (5  U.S.C.  790) 
♦or  the  purposes  of  the  administration  of 
that  act,  and  the  provisions  of  that  act  shall 
apply  except  as  hereinafter  provided.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection  the  term  "per- 
formance of  duty"  in  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  shall  not  Include  any  act 
of  a  member  of  the  Teacher  Corps  while  on 
authorized  leave,  or  while  absent  from  his 
assigned  post  of  duty,  except  while  partici- 
pating in  an  activity  authorized  by  the  Com- 
missioner. In  computing  compensation 
benefits  for  disability  or  death  under  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act,  the 
monthly  pay  of  a  member  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  shall  be  deemed  to  be  his  actual  pay 
or  that  received  under  the  entrance  salary 
for  GS-6,  whichever  Is  greater. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provisions.  The  conference  report  adopts 
these  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Local  Control  Preserved 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
xembers  of  the  Teacher  Corps  would  be 
uader  the  direct  supervision  of  the  local 
educational  agencies  to  which  they  are  as- 
signed, and  such  agencies  would  retain  the 
authority  to  assign  such  members  within 
their  systems,  make  transfers  within  their 
systems,  determine  the  subject  matter  to  be 
taught,  and  determine  the  terms  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  assignment  of  such  mem- 
bers within  their  systems.  The  House  bill 
contained  no  comparable  provision.  The 
conference  report  adopts  this  provision  of 
'.he  Senate  amendment. 

Maintenance  of  Effort 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  no 
member  of  the  Teacher  Corps  may  be  used 
by  any  local  educational  agency  to  replace 
my  teacher  who  Is  or  would  otherwise  be 
ffliployed  by  such  agency. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  report  adopts  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Part  C — Fellowships  for  teachers 

General 

Part  C  of  title  V  of  the  Senate  amendment 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  program 
of  fellowships  for  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers.  The  House  bill  did  not  pro- 
rtde  for  a  comparable  program.  The  con- 
■erence  report  adopts  a  substitute  for  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

'     Statement  of  Purpose 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
purpose  of  this  part  Is  to  provide  opportuni- 
■les  for  advanced  training,  particularly  In 
substantive  field  areas,  for  teachers  and  per- 
sonnel serving  In  ancillary  fields.  The  con- 
•erence  substitute  states  that  It  Is  the  pur- 
ple of  this  part  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  Improve  elementary  and 
secondary  education  by  Improving  the  qual- 
•'y  of  career  elementary  and  secondary  school 
i*reonnel  by  awarding  fellowships  for  gradu- 
ate study  at  Institutions  of  higher  education 
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and  by  strengthening  teacher  education  pro- 
grams In  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Fellowships  Authorized 
The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
award  of  fellowships  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  and  post  secondary  vocational 
school  teachers  for  master's  degrees  In  edu- 
cation. In  the  subject  which  the  recipient 
teaches,  or  In  certain  ancillary  fields.  4,500 
fellowships  were  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1966;  10.000  for  fiscal  year  1967;  and  15,000 
for  each  of  the  3  succeeding  years.  40  per- 
cent of  the  fellowships  were  reserved  for  re- 
cent graduates.  The  remainder  were  to  go  to 
teachers  with  at  least  5  years'  experience,  of 
whom  20  percent  could  be  teachers  displaced 
from  their  employment  by  reason  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  or 
court  orders.  Between  20  and  25  percent  of 
all  fellowships  were  reserved  for  persons  In 
fields  ancillary  to  elementary  or  secondary 
education  or  to  post-secondary  vocational 
education. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for  fel- 
lowships for  graduate  degrees,  other  than 
doctor  of  philosophy  (or  its  equivalent)  for 
persons  pursuing  or  who  plan  to  pursue  a 
career  of  teaching  in  elementary  or  secondary 
schools;  a  career  of  teaching,  guiding,  or 
supervising  such  teachers  or  persons  who 
plan  to  become  such  teachers;  or  a  career  In 
fields  {jrhich  are  directly  related  to  teaching 
In  elementary  or  secondary  schools.  4,500 
fellowships  are  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1966,  and  10,000  each  are  authorized  for  fiscal 
years  1967  and  1968.  Recipients  of  fellow- 
ships must  study  at  institutions  whose  pro- 
grams are  approved  under  section  524.  The 
provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment  relat- 
ing to  the  reservation  of  portions  of  the  fel- 
lowships for  certain  categories  of  teachers 
have  been  dropped,  but  the  conference  com- 
mittee expects  that  up  to  20  percent  of  the 
fellowships  win  be  awarded  to  persons  who 
have  been  displaced  in  their  employment  as 
professional  employees  of  local  educational 
agencies  as  a  result  of  changes  of  school  pop- 
ulations brought  about  by  the  enforcement 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  or  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  purpose  of  such  act. 

Allocation  of  Fellowships 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
Commissioner  should  endeavor  to  distribute 
fellowships  equitably  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, and  that  he  should  give  preference  In 
such  awards  to  persons  already  serving,  or 
intending  to  serve.  In  low-Income  areas. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  Commissioner  shall  allocate  fellowships 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education  with  ap- 
proved programs  for  the  use  of  Individuals 
accepted  Into  such  programs.  In  a  manner 
(1)  which  provides  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  such  fellowships  throughout  the 
States  (except  that  he  may,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Advisory  Council  on  Quality 
Teacher  Preparation,  give  preference  to  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  an  urgent  national 
need ) ,  and  ( 2 )  which  encourages  experienced 
teachers  In  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
and  other  experienced  personnel  In  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  education  to  enter  gradu- 
ate programs,  attracts  recent  college  gradu- 
ates Into  the  field  of  elementary  or  secondary 
education,  and  affords  opportunities  for  col- 
lege graduates  engaged  In  other  occupations 
or  activities  to  enter  or  reenter  the  field  of 
elementary  or  secondary  education. 

Approval  of  Programs;  Grants 
The  Senate  amendment  (in  pt.  D  of  title 
V)  authorized  $5  million  annually  for  a  5- 
year  program  of  assistance,  through  grant  or 
contract,  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  developing  and  strengthening  grad- 
uate and  high  quality  undergraduate  teach- 
er training  programs,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining an  appropriate  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  high  quality  programs  for  the 
training  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 


personnel.  The  Commissioner  was  to  set 
forth  In  regulations  the  standards  and  prior- 
ities which  would  be  utilized  in  approving 
such  grants  and  contracts. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  set  out  the 
standards  which  the  Commissioner  was  to 
use  In  determining  whether  or  not  a  gradu- 
ate program  of  an  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation would  qualify  for  assistance  under 
this  part.  Such  a  program  must  (1)  im- 
prove the  quality  of  teacher  education,  (2) 
give  major  emphasis  to  high-quality  sub- 
stantive courses,  (3)  either  be  in  effect  or  be 
attainable  as  a  result  of  assistance  received 
under  this  part,  and  (4)  be  open  only  to 
those  with  a  serious  Intent  to  ptirsue  a  career 
in  education. 

Section  524  of  the  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  provisions  relating  to  assistance 
to  graduate  programs  at  Institutions  of  high- 
er education,  but  Integrates  this  program  of 
Institutional  assistance  with  the  fellowship 
program  by  permitting  assistance  only  to  In- 
stitutions participating  in  the  fellowship 
program.  The  separate  money  authorization 
for  assistance  to  Institutions  Is  omitted. 

Stipends 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  a 
fellowship  for  recent  graduates  carries  a  sti- 
pend of  $2,000  for  the  first  academic  year  and 
$2,200  for  the  second  year.  A  fellowship  for 
experienced  teachers  carried  a  stipend  of 
$4,800  for  each  academic  year  of  study.  An 
additional  $400  per  year  would  be  paid  to 
each  fellowship  recipient  for  each  of  his  de- 
pendents. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
payment  of  $3,000  per  academic  year  to  the 
Institution  of  higher  education  where  a  re- 
cipient of  a  fellowship  Is  studying.  This 
amount  will  be  less  any  amount  charged  any 
such  recipient  for  tuition.  The  Commis- 
sioner was  also  authorized  to  reimburse  a  fel- 
lowship recipient  for  necessary  traveling  ex- 
penses of  the  recipient  and  his  dep>endents. 

The  conference  substitute  permits  the 
Conunlssloner  to  pay  to  persons  awarded  fel- 
lowships such  stipends  (including  such  al- 
lowances for  subsistence  and  other  expenses 
for  such  niembers  and  their  dependents) 
as  he  may  determine  to  be  consistent  with 
prevailing  practices  under  comparable  feder- 
ally supported  programs.  In  addition,  the 
Commissioner  will  pay  to  the  institution 
of  higher  education  at  which  such  person  is 
pursuing  his  course  of  study  an  amount 
equivalent  to  $2,500  per  academic  year,  less 
any  amount  charged  such  person  for  tuition 
and  nonrefundable  fees  and  deposits. 

Limitation 

The  conference  report  adopts  the  provision 
of  the  Senate  amendment  which  provides 
that  no  fellowship  shall  be  awarded  for  study 
at  a  school  or  department  of  divinity,  which 
means  an  institution  or  department  or 
branch  of  an  Institution,  whose  program  is 
specifically  for  the  education  of  students  to 
prepare  them  to  enter  upon  some  religious 
vocation. 

Fellowship  Conditions 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  a 
recipient  mtist,  in  order  to  remain  eligible 
for  his  fellowship  pa3rments,  maintain  satis- 
factory proficiency  in.  and  devote  essentially 
full  time  to,  study  or  research  In  the  field 
in  which  such  fellowship  was  awarded,  in 
an  Institution  of  higher  education,  and  must 
not  engage  In  gainful  employment  other  than 
part-time  employment  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner. 

The  conference  report  adopts  this  pro- 
vision with  an  additional  requirement  that 
part-time  employment  be  related  to  the  re- 
cipient's training. 

Appropriations 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the  ap- 
propriation of  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary  to  carry  out  the   provisions  of  this 
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part.  The  conference  substitute  authorizes 
$40,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1966:  $160,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1967;  $275,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1968;  and  such  sums  for  the  2  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able persons  who  have  been  awarded  fellow- 
ships prior  to  July  1.  1968,  to  complete  their 
study  under  the  fellowships. 

TITLE    VI FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE    rOR    THE    IM- 
PROVEMENT OF  UNDERGRADUATE  INSTRUCTION 

Part   A — Equipment 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Authorization  of 
Appropriations 
The  Senate  amendment  stated  that  the 
purpose  of  this  part  Is  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  classroom  Instruction  in  selected  subject 
areas  In  institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
authorized : 

(1)  The  appropriation  of  $35,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1966.  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1967,  and  $60,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1968. 
1969,  and  1970,  to  enable  the  Commissioner 
to  malte  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  acquisition  of  equipment  and 
for  minor  remodeling. 

(2)  The  appropriation  of  $2,500,000  for 
fiscal  year  1966,  and  $10,000,000  for  fiscal 
years  1967,  1968,  1969,  and  1970,  to  enable 
the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the  acquisition 
(including  purchase  of  lease)  of  television 
equipment  and  for  minor  remodeling. 

(3)  The  appropriation  of  not  more  than 
$1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1966  and  for  each 
of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  make  grants  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  administration  of  State  plans 
approved  under  this  part.  Including  expenses 
which  he  determines  are  necesary  for  the 
preparation  of  such  plans. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provisions.  The  conference  report  adopts 
these  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment, 
but  limits  all  of  the  authorizations  to  the 
first  3  years.  For  the  fiscal  years  1969  and 
1970  only  sums  may  be  appropriated  as 
Congress  hereafter  authorizes  by  law. 

Allotments  to  States 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  acquisition  of  equipment,  one-half  shall 
be  allotted  by  the  Commissioner  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  In  Institutions  of  higher  education 
In  each  State.  The  remaining  one-half 
would  be  allotted  by  the  Commissioner 
among  the  States  in  accordance  with 
a  formula  which  would  take  into  account 
the  college  enrollment  of  each  State  and  its 
relative  per  capita  Income. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  a 
State's  allotment  under  the  preceding  para- 
graph would  be  available  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part  for  payment  of 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  equipment 
and  minor  remodeling. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provided  for 
reallotment  of  unused  State  allotments. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  report  adopt  this 
provision    of   the   Senate   amendment. 

State  Commissions  and  Plans 
The  Senate  amendment  required  a  State 
desiring  to  participate  under  this  part  to 
designate  for  that  purpose  an  existing  State 
agency  which  is  broadly  representative  of 
the  public  and  of  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  the  State.  If  no  such  State  agency 
exists,  the  State  may  establish  such  an 
agency.  The  agency  so  designated  or  estab- 
lished (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "State 
commission")  must  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sioner a  State  plan  for  participation.  The 
Commissioner  must  approve  any  such  plan 
which  meets  the  following  requirements: 
The  plan  must  provide  that  it  shall  be  ad- 
ministered   by    the    State    commission.      It 


must  set  forth,  consistently  with  basic 
criteria  prescribed  by  regulation  (A)  objec- 
tive standards  and  methods  for  determining 
the  relative  priorities  of  eligible  projects  for 
the  acquisition  of  specified  laboratory  and 
other  special  equipment,  including  minor 
remodeling  of  classroom  or  other  space  used 
for  such  materials  or  equipment;  (B)  ob- 
jective standards  and  methods  for  deter- 
mining relative  priorities  of  eligible  proj- 
ects for  (1)  the  acquisition  of  television 
equipment  for  closed-circuit  direct  instruc- 
tion in  specified  fields  (but  not  broadcast 
transmission  equipment).  (11)  the  acquisi- 
tion of  necessary  Instructional  materials  for 
use  In  such  television  Instruction,  and  (111) 
minor  remodeling  necessary  for  such  tele- 
vision equipment;  and  (C)  objective  stand- 
ards and  methods  for  determining  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  each  such  proj- 
ect. 

The  plan  must  also  provide  (A)  for  assign- 
ing priorities  solely  on  the  basis  of  such 
criteria,  standards,  and  methods  to  eligible 
projects  submitted  to  the  State  commission 
and  deemed  by  It  to  be  otherwise  approvable 
under  the  provisions  of  this  part;  and  (B) 
for  approving  and  recommending  to  the 
Commissioner,  in  the  order  of  such  priority, 
applications  covering  such  eligible  projects, 
and  for  certifying  to  the  Commissioner  the 
Federal  share,  determined  by  the  State  com- 
mission under  the  State  plan,  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  involved.  The  plan  must  pro- 
vide for  affording  to  every  applicant,  which 
has  submitted  to  the  State  commission  a 
project,  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing 
before  the  commission  as  to  the  priority 
assigned  to  the  project  or  as  to  any  other 
determination  of  the  commission  adversely 
aflfecting  the  applicant.  Finally,  the  plan 
must  provide  for  adequate  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  and  for  the 
making  of  such  reports  as  may  be  reason- 
ably necessary  to  enable  the  Commissioner 
to  perform  his  functions  under  this  part. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  report  adopts 
this  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Basic  Criteria  for  Determining  Priorities, 
Federal  Share,  and  Maintenance  of  Effort 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  enactment  of 
this  act.  the  Conunissioner  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe  basic  criteria  governing  the 
provisions  of  State  plans  setting  forth 
standards  and  methods  for  determining 
relative  priorities  of  eligible  projects,  and 
governing  the  application  of  these  standards 
and  methods  to  eligible  projects.  These 
basic  criteria  must  be  such  as  will  best  tend 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  part  while 
leaving  adequate  flexibility  for  the  develop- 
ment of  State  plan  standards  and  methods. 
The  basic  criteria  must  give  special  consider- 
ation to  the  financial  need  of  the  institu- 
tion. Subject  to  the  foregoing  requirements, 
these  regulations  may  establish  additional 
and  appropriate  basic  criteria. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provided  that 
the  Federal  share  for  the  purposes  of  this 
part  would  be  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
project,  except  that  a  State  commission  may 
increase  this  share  to  not  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  that  cost  In  the  case  of  any  Institu- 
tion proving  Insufficient  resources  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  under  this  part  and 
Inability  to  acquire  such  resources.  An  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  which  obtains 
a  grant  for  a  project  pursuant  to  this  part  In 
any  fiscal  year  must  agree  to  expend  during 
that  year  for  the  same  purpose  an  amount 
at  least  equal  to  the  amount  expended  by 
such  institution  for  that  purixwe  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  rep>ort  adopts 
this   provision  of  the   Senate   amendment. 


with  one  change  which  would  permit  the 
Federal  share  to  be  less  than  50  percent. 

Applications  for  Grants  and  Conditions  for 
Approval 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  in- 
stitutions  of  higher  education  which  desire 
to  obtain  grants  under  this  part  shall  submit 
applications  at  such  times  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provided  that 
the  Commissioner  must  approve  an  appUoa- 
t'on  covering  a  project  under  this  part  and 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  preceding 
paragraph  if  the  following  conditions  have 
been  met:  (1)  The  project  has  been  approved 
and  recommended  by  the  appropriate  State 
commission;  (2)  the  State  commission  hat 
certified  to  the  Commissioner  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  project,  and  suffi- 
cient funds  to  pay  such  Federal  share  are 
available  from  the  applicable  allotment  of 
the  State;  (3)  the  project  has  been  assigned 
a  priority  that  is  higher  than  that  of  all 
other  projects  within  such  State  (charge- 
able to  the  same  allotment)  which  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  this  section  and  for 
which  Federal  funds  have  not  yet  been  re- 
served; (4)  the  Commissioner  determines 
that  the  project  will  be  undertaken  in  an 
economical  manner  and  will  not  be  overly 
elaborate  or  extravagant;  and  (5)  the  Com- 
missioner determines  that  the  application 
contains  or  is  supported  by  satisfactory  as- 
siirances  (A)  that  Federal  funds  received  by 
the  applicant  will  be  used  solely  for  the 
project  covered  by  such  application.  (B) 
that  sufficient  funds  will  be  available  to 
meet  the  non-Federal  portion  of  such  cost 
and  to  provide  for  the  effective  use  of  the 
equipment  upon  completion,  and  (C)  that 
the  institution  will  meet  the  maintenance  of 
effort  requirement. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  report  adopts 
this  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Amount  of  Grant — Payment 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
upon  his  approval  of  any  applications  for  a 
grant  under  this  part,  the  Conurttssloner 
shall  reserve  from  the  applicable  allotment 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
covered  by  such  application.  The  Commis- 
sioner's reservation  of  any  amount  under 
this  section  may  later  be  amended  by  him. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  report  adopts 
this  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Administration  of  State  Plans 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
Commissioner  shall  not  finally  disapprove 
any  State  plan  without  first  affording  the 
State  conunisslon  submitting  the  plan  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opF>ortunity  for  a  hearing. 
It  also  provided  for  terminating  the  eligibil- 
ity of  a  State  whenever  the  Commissioner, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  State  conunisslon  administer- 
ing the  State  plan,  finds  that  the  State  plan 
has  been  so  changed  that  It  no  longer  com- 
piles with  the  requirements  for  State  plans, 
or  that  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  requirement. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  report  adopts  thl» 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Judicial  Review 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  judi- 
cial review  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Commissioner's  final  action  with  respect 
to  the  approval  of  its  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  part  or  with  his  final  action  un- 
der the  provisions  relating  to  administra- 
tion of  State  plans. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  report  adopts  tm» 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 
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Limitation  on  Payments 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
nothing  contained  in  this  part  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  making  of  any  pay- 
ment under  this  part  for  any  equipment  or 
materials  for  religious  worship  or  instruc- 
tion. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  report  adopts  a 
substitute  for  this  provision  prohibiting 
grants  under  this  part  for  equipment  or  ma- 
terials for  sectarian  instruction  or  religious 
worship,  or  primarily  In  connection  with  the 
program  of  a  school  or  department  of 
divinity. 

Fart  B — Faculty  development  programs 
Institutes  Authorized 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the  ap- 
propriation of  $5  million  for  fiscal  year  1966, 
and  for  each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years 
to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  arrange, 
through  grants  or  contracts,  with  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the  operation 
by  them  of  short-term  workshops  or  short- 
term  or  regular  session  institutes.  These 
workshops  and  institutes  would  be  for  indi- 
viduals who  are  engaged  in  (or  preparing  to 
engage  in)  the  use  of  educational  media 
equipment  In  teaching  In  institutions  of 
higher  education,  or  who  are  (or  are  prepar- 
ing to  be),  in  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, specialists  in  educational  media  or  li- 
brarians or  other  specialists  using  such 
media.  , 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  report  adopts  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment,  but  lim- 
its the  authorization  to  3  years. 

Stipends 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
each  individual  who  attends  an  Institute 
operated  under  the  provisions  of  this  part 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  stipend  at  the 
rate  of  $75  per  week  for  the  period  of  his 
attendance  at  such  Institute,  plus  an  addi- 
tional stipend  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  week  for 
each  dependent.  No  stipends  shall  be  paid 
for  attendance  at  workshops.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  comparable  provision.  The 
conference  report  adopts  this  provision  of 
the  Senate  amendment. 

TTTLE  VII AMENDMENTS  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

FACILITIES   ACT  OF    1963 

Authorization   of  Appropriations 

The  House  bill  Increased  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  making  grants  un- 
der the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  for  construction  of  undergraduate 
academic  facilities  for  the  fiscal  year  1966 
from  $230,000,000  to  $460,000,000.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  increased  the  authorization 
to  $330,000,000.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  House  figure. 

The  doubling  of  amounts  for  the  con- 
struction   of    graduate    academic    facilities 


contained  both  in  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment  is  intended  to  stimulate 
construction  at  all  graduate  schools,  includ- 
ing those  offering  programs  leading  to  a  first 
degree  in  law. 

Eligibility  for  Grants 
The  present  act  provides  that  one  of  the 
requirements  a  construction  project  must 
meet  for  approval  is  that  it  will  result  in 
an  urgently  needed  substantial  expansion  of 
the  Institution's  student  enrollment  capac- 
ity. The  Senate  amendment  added,  as  an 
alternative,  that  it  could  result  in  such  an 
expansion  of  Its  capacity  to  carry  out  exten- 
sion and  continuing  education  programs. 
The  provision  from  the  Senate  amendment 
is  included  in  the  conference  report,  with 
an  amendment  making  clear  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  capacity  must  be  for  on-campus 
activities.  The  committee  wishes  to  empha- 
size that  the  provisions  of  the  existing  act 
provide  that  special  consideration  will  be 
given  to  projects  designed  to  expand  under- 
graduate enrollment  capacity  and  that  funds 
may  only  be  used  for  the  construction,  of 
"academic  facilities." 

Transfers  of  Allotments 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, not  present  in  the  House  bill,  which 
permitted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Gover- 
nor, the  transfer  of  allotments  for  public 
community  colleges  and  technical  Institutes 
to  other  public  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  the  transfer  of  allotment  for 
4 -year  institutions  to  public  community  col- 
leges and  technical  Institutes.  The  confer- 
ence agreed  to  a  substitute  under  which 
either  a  State's  allotment  under  section  103 
for  public  community  colleges  and  public 
technical  institutes  or  its  allotment  under 
section  104  for  other  institutions  could  be 
transferred  for  use  under  the  other  section 
if  the  State  commission  has  not  received 
an  application  for  grants  under  the  section 
in  question  prior  to  January  1  of  the  year, 
and  it  requests  such  transfer. 

Period  of  Availability  of  Funds 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  title  II  of 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963 
would  be  available  for  3  years,  and  makes 
funds  appropriated  for  title  III  thereof  avail- 
able for  2  years.  These  provisions  are  in- 
cluded in  the  conference  report. 

Change  In  Interest  Rates 

The  present  law  provides  that  loans  for 
construction  of  academic  facilities  shall  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  related  to  the  average  an- 
nual interest  rate  on  all  interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States  forming  a 
part  of  the  public  debt.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  provision,  which  was  retained 
in  the  conference  report,  under  which  the 
Interest  rate  on  such  loans  would  not  exceed 
3  percent  a  year. 


TITLE  Vm GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Definitions 


The  Senate  amendment  contained  defini- 
tions of  the  terms  "local  educational  agency". 
"State  educational  agency",  and  "elementary 
school".  These  terms  were  used  in  the  pro- 
visions added  by  the  Senate  amendment 
which  relate  to  fellowships  for  teachers  and 
the  National  Teacher  Corps. 

The  conferees,  in  adopting  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate  amendment  relating  to  teach- 
er fellowships  and  the  Teacher  Corps,  also 
adopted  these  definitions,  but  in  doing  so 
they  omitted  all  reference  to  postsecondary 
vocational  education  in  the  definition  of 
local  educational  agency. 

Federal  Administration 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision permitting  the  Commissioner  to  con- 
tract out  the  printing  of  educational  matter. 
The  Senate  receded. 

Federal  Control  of  Education  Prohibited 
The  House  bill  provided  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  act  or  any  other  act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  the  membership  practices  or 
Internal  operations  of  any  fraternal  organi- 
zation, fraternity  or  sorority,  any  private 
club  or  any  religious  organization  of  any 
institution  of  higher  education. 

The  Senate  amendment  limited  tlje  appli- 
cation of  the  House  provision  to  fraternal 
organizations,  fraternities  or  sororities,  pri- 
vate clubs  or  religious  organizations  at  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  whose  facil- 
ities were  not  owned  by  the  institution  of 
higher  education  and  whose  activities  were 
financed  by  funds  derived  from  private 
sources. 

The  conference  committee  agreed  to  a 
substitute  for  the  House  and  Senate  pro- 
visions which  provides  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  act  or  any  other  act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  the  membership  practices  or 
internal  operations  of  any  fraternal  organi- 
zation, fraternity,  sorority,  private  club  or 
religious  organization  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education  (other  than  a  service  acad- 
emy or  the  Coast  Guard  Academy)  which  is 
financed  exclusively  by  funds  derived  from 
private  sources  and  whose  facilities  are  not 
owned  by  such  institution. 

Adam  C.  Powell, 
Carl  D.  Perkins, 
EDITH  Green, 
John  Brademas. 
Hugh  L.  Carey, 
John  H.  Dent, 
Sam  M.   Gibbons, 
Carlton   R.   Sickles, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


AtUhorizations  under  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 


Title  I 

TitlMir ' " • ' 

Pt.  A  (library  resources) 

Pt.  B  rtrnining) 

Pt  C  (Library  of  Congress)^ 

Title  IV: '" "*" " 

Pt.  A  rprants) 

Pt.  B: 

(.\dvances) 

'Interest  subsidy). _ 

Pt.  C  (worlc-studv).... 

Till  V-^  '-MJEA  title  III  and  XI) 

Pt.  R  'Teacher  Corps) 

Tti  V  ^  ''^'•cher  fellowships) 

Total ""^^ ..  . 


Fiscal  year  1966 


$25,000,000 

60,000,000 

15,000,000 

5,000,000 

55,000,000 

70,000,000 

17, 500, 000 

42, 000, 000 

129, 000. 000 

27, 250, 000 

36, 100, 000 

40, 000, 000 

43,  .VX),  m) 

290.000,000 


845, 350, 000 


Fiscal  year  1967 


$50,000,000 

50,000,000 

15,000.000 

6. 31.\  000 

0 

140. 000, 000 

0 

42, 000. 000 

165, 000. 000 

27,  2.S0, 000 

64. 715. 000 

160,000,000 

66.000.000 

0 


7g6,2S0,000 


Fiscal  year  1968 


.$50, 000, 000 

50,000,000 

15,000.000 

7, 770, 000 

0 

210.000,000 

0 

42,000,000 

200.000.000 

27. 2.W.  000 


275. 000, 000 

76,000.000 

0 


953, 020, 000 


•Vote.— Total  S-year  authorizations  in  bill,  $2,584,650,000. 
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Estimated  Federal  payments  under  H.R.  9567,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  reported  from  conference,  Oct.  14,  1965,  for  fiscal  year 

1966 


United  States  and  outlylnK 
areas 


SO   States  and    District   of 
Columbia ■ 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

OeofKia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas -. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

M.iine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

M  ississi  ppl 

M  L<^ouri 

Montana ^ 

Nebraska 

Neviul  I 

New  Jlampsliire 

New  Jersey .. 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina — 

North  Dakota... 

Ohk)       .   

Oklahoma — 

Oregon     : 

Pennsylvania .-. 

Rhode"  Island... 

South  Carolina -. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

VirRinia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 

Outlying  areas 

Amerlc;in  Samoa 

Canal  Zone 

Guam — . 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


Total 


Title  I— 

community 

service  and 

continuing 

education 

program  ■ 


Title  IV 


$501,500,000 


Educational 

opportunity 

grants ' 


C. 

College 
work -study  ' 


$25,000,000       $70,000,000     $129,000,000     $8,800,000     $1.200,000 


D.  Amendment  to 
NDEA 


Grants  to 

public 

schools' 


Loans  to 
private 
schools  * 


Title  V'l— Improvement 

of  undergraduate 

Instruction  > 


A. 

Equipment 
and  minor 
remodeling 


$35,000,000 


B. 

Television 
equipment 
and  minor 
remodeling 


$2,500,000 


Title  VII— Amendment 

to  title  I. 

Public  Law  88-204 


A. 

Public 

community 

colleges 

and  public 

technical 

institutes  • 


$50,600,000 


B. 

Institutions 
of  higher 

education 

other  than 
public 

community 
colleges 

and  public 
technical 

Institutes  • 


$179,400,000 


495.314,429 


8.950.379 

4.S5, 072 

4.865.574 

5. 575. 516 

48.037.325 

5,  S54. 3«7 
6.082.103 
1.136.273 

12.rt*iO.0O2 
10. 4.S8, 763 
l,H4S,33l 
2,104,924 
24,029.333 
12.811,175 
-8,  4W,  120 

6,  9^7. 004 
8, 495, 343 

10.253,671 
2,446.879 

7,  697, 806 
15.(»l,233 
21,  203,  178 
10.  *<74,  htn 

7.115,577 
11.7H1.416 

2.  136, 896 

4,  364, 380 
749. 452 

l,8fi-.'.H()6 
11.948.521 

2.888.306 
39,880,873 
13.847.843 

2.333,150 
24. 4.S5.  n(H 

7,  722. 2S2 

5,  702, 672 
27, 539. 278 

2, 41 «,  976 

6, 796. 091 

2.367,009 

10. 740. 429 

27,053.918 

4.  202, 869 

1. 438. 133 

9.855.117 

8.800.079 

5. 287. 672 

14.581,219 

1,029.634 

3.  (M9.  929 

6,  185.  .571 
/       47. 148 

9.815 

123.854 

3.206.720 

S8.034 


24.622.972 


69,509,640 


449. 510 
125.504 
2.')8. 126 
297.811 
1.943.751 
297.403 
383.913 
150,600 
676.395 
5:J8,061 
172,228 
170. 188 
1,175.564 
593,966 
3J<1.669 
327.  192 
422.373 
4.V5. 631 
200.  S95 
451.040 
Ml.  506 
931.743 
459. 610 
334. 435 
556.  .T22 
171.616 
•249.965 
142.745 
167.229 
779.  840 
203.343 
1,923.  (HI 
595,190 
166,311 
1.135.471 
351,  064 
■291,792 
1,272,276 
192,427 
357,287 
171,514 
4S7. 562 
1.159.955 
199. 262 
140,399 
545,508 
402.  684 
•286.079 
519, 187 
134. 482 
181.307 
377. 029 
27. 25.5 

32.'6i9" 

288.612 

29.142 


126.420,000       8,640,000 


936,069 
27,746 
768, 675 
628.281 
7, 142, 144 
987,069 
891, 275 
137,300 
1,597,150 
1,143,070 
231,991 
278,479 
3,493,765 
1,977,240 
1.331,308 
1.147.010 
1.031.9^23 
1,  34-.'.  456 
•279. 357 
1,1109.445 
•2. 624. 7-24 
3,  026.  109 
1.678.162 
S33.04S 
1.7.5-2.600 
316.719 
i\o7, 488 
75,826 
■288.789 
1,319,  •2^22 
360. 430 
5.(>H4.  030 
1.711,420 
344,  5a5 
3,432,9«"i6 
1,152,441 
916,775 
3,636,394 
362.860 
W1.542 
333.623 
1.407,788 
3. 792. 007 
812. 407 
232,9,'iO 
1. 146. 459 
1.396.641 
623. 127 
1. 743. 943 
144.568 
628.354 
490.360 

9.'677 

9,167 

470.200 

1,307 


3,029,566 

97.765 

1,140,977 

1,874,014 

10.439,829 

1,344,400 

1.353,818 

261,495 

3,355,431 

3, 407, 591 

438.256 

496.841 

5,760,921 

3, 030, 536 

2.  1S4.918 

1.695.H83 

2.  63.>.  634 

3.118.731 

619.550 

1.8.i4.  151 

3. 338. 7.57 

4.954.651 

2. 646. 3»iO 

•2.  608.  297 

3. 154. 942 

508. 5^23 

1.115.886 

142.314 

387,522 

2, 796, 100 

758.766 

9.  '238. 091 

4. 479. 148 
t)l9,  559 

5,715,356 
2,  012,  '255 
1.270,059 

6. 696. 149 
529,  065 

2.39>'.67l 

648. 1-28 

3.330.027 

7, 670. 763 

878. 458 

3^29. 370 

2.907.412 

1.970.444 

1.576.076 

2. 7-22.  735 

2^26. 387 

647. 422 

2.580.000 


22.^583 
10,764 
88,087 
119,766 
574,835 
90,774 
78,990 
15,231 
257,293 
272,340 
36,224 
44,361 
337,903 
231.112 
137, 104 
107. 839 
196.912 
232.  316 
53.374 
115. 069 
170. 172 
4i)-2. 361 
183.133 
159. 446 
177. 670 
40.030 
69. -282 
11.422 
30. 260 
199. 287 
69.750 
485.361 
312.666 
40.330 
465.958 
>28, 163 
87, 512 
471.322 
34,890 
175.319 
43, 13»i 
•230. 556 
585,466 
65,  259 
2-2,047 
237,289 
134. 416 
114.607 
201.808 
17.728 
19.477 
160.000 


1. 185, 534 


34, 707. 565 


5.893 
413 
6.220 
2.405 
77.129 
8,522 
21,769 
3,780 
17,095 
5,189 
6,048 
1,752 
103, 107 
25,136 
19,089 
10, 1'20 
17.  267 
■27.800 
7.  ')62 
26, 872 
51.494 
66.098 
33.023 
3.746 
32.  »')hO 
4.089 
11.134 
791 
6.942 
58.263 
5.326 
164,858 
3,814 
4,055. 
74,826 
4,2^27 
6,907 
120.375 
10.360 
3. 127 
4.58S 
6.185 
29.432 
1.220 
3.539 
11,013 
11.374 
3.436 
50. 1S8 
756 
5.000 
14.466 
•237 
138 
996 
1-2. 457 
618 


2,479,112 


491,672 
18,199 
415,680 
325,725 
3,982,867 
455.607 
391.616 
62,734 
869,972 
58S,3'26 
109,269 
144,753 
1,606,929 
916,944 
O'W.  577 
.545.  024 
540.  351 
697.  -290 
143.  613 
495.  367 
1. 179.  636 
1.5^^2.821 
792. 5S4 
435. 762 
822. 666 
146.  ^53 
315.  t)03 
33,817 
131.689 
641. 177 
193.365 
2.884,365 
874,232 
169,309 
1,658,946 
605,642 
432.915 
1.78f).  082 
186, 937 
356,617 
ir.3.  092 
7.33.538 
1.941.857 
399.888 
109. 919 
606. 243 
667.081 
3^22. 343 
826.789 
67.522 
287.760 
29'2,435 


6.862 

284.825 

748 


49,980,877 


35,119 
1,300 
29,692 
23,266 
284,491 
32,543 
27,973 
4,481 
62, 141 
42.024 
7,805 
10,339 
114,780 
65,496 
43.469 
38.930 
38. 597 
49.807 
10,  259 
3.5,383 
84,^260 
108.773 
.56.  613 
31.1'26 
58. 762 
10.490 
22.543 
2.415 
9.407 
45.799 
13, 812 
206,026 
62,445 
12,093 
118,496 
43, '261 
30,9-22 
127. 577 
13,353 
25,472 
11,649 
52. 39<) 
138.704 
28.563- 
7.851 
43.303 
47.649 
23, 024 
59.056 
4.823 
20.554 
20.888 


490 

20,344 

54 


177,768,729 


1,103,589 
35,573 
412,398 
688,208 
3,898,398 
507,581 
532,407 
84,874 
1,416,638 
1,244,301 
219, 358 
248,834 
2,115,944 
1,315,490 
X84,582 
694.  392 
987, 748 
1, 152. 320 
313,838 
76.5.  '231 
1.271.102 
2. 157. 187 
1.205.834 
719, -263 
1.080.912 
2-23. 394 
427. 444 
56.  802 
195.  672 
1. 419.  796 
305. 7ta 
3,494,334 
1,513.'2^24 
250,  lot) 
2,ti52.781 
804. 138 
564.  296 
3, 395, 160 
233. 262 
836. 2S9 
255. 457 
194,385 
2,566.328 
325. 550 
130.448 
1, 087. 886 
872. 870 
666.364 
1,  '281. 365 
87.858 
83.998 
619. 123 
6.930 

""2i."i42 

582. 454 

8,597 


1, 


2,673,378 

137.808 

1,745,719 

1,616,070 

19,693,881 

2,130.488 

2,400,342 

415,778 

4,407,887 

3,247,861 

627,152 

707,377 

9.320.420 

4,655,255 

■.'.S97.4IH 

■J.400.fil4 

2.fi24..i»! 

3.177.5?! 

SIS. 931 

2.917,248 

5.r,89.5S.' 

H.  033.. "35 

3.S19.1N8 

1.990.  IM 

4.144.862 

71.5.18.' 

1.495.03,'! 

."83,320 

64,5,296 

i  689. 037 

977.746 

15,800,767 

4.29,5,704 

7-2ti,8S2 

9,  •-'00, 204 

2.fi'21,001 

•2,101.494 

10,033,943 

843,823 

1.951,767 

735,822 

3,-.'97.9« 

9,169,406 

1.49^2. 262 

461,610 

3.270,004 

3.  ■296.921) 

l,fi72,616 

4.176,14S 

345,510 

1.176.057 

1.631.271 

12.706 

53'i: 

1,547.81 
17.56 


«  Estimated  <listribution  of  $25,000,000,  with  a  basic  amount  of  $100,000  to  the  50 
States.  District  of  Columbia:  and  $-2.5.000  to  .\merican  Samoa.  Guam.  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Puerto  Rico;  and  the  remainder  dustributed  on  the  basis  of  the  total  resident 
population.  July  1.  1960  tP--25,  No.  317,  Aug.  27,  196.5). 

»  Estimated  distribution  of  S70.0OO.0OO  on  the  basis  of  fall  1964  full-time  degn-e  credit 
enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  education.  Estimated  distribution  of  $1.>9.000.000 
(2  percent  rrs4Tved  for  distribution  to  the  outlying  areas)  with  '3  distributr<l  on  the 
basLs  of  1962-63  total  high  school  graduates  (table,  rev.  Mar.  31.  1964);  4  on  the  basis 
ol  fall  19«■^4  full-time  degree-credit  tnrolliiient  in  institutions  of  higher  education;  ij  on 
the  basis  of  the  » stimated  "related  children  under  18"  in  families  with  incomes  of  less 
than  $3.0<K)  p.a.  (PC  (1)  D  Series.  1960  census,  table  140).  This  $129,000,000  includes 
the  full  authorization  under  an  amendment  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

'  Estimated  distribution  of  additional  amount  of  $10,000,000  with  1.6  percent  reserved 
or  allotment  to  the  outlying  areas  and  12  percent  reserved  for  loans  to  nonprofit  private 


schools;  the  balance  ($8,640,000)  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  products  of  the  N  f'E-^ 
allotment  ratios  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  and  the  5-17  population.  July  1. 1963. 

*  Estimated  distribution  of  12  percent  of  $10,000,000  on  the  basis  of  nonpublic  scnooi 
enrollment.  .        ,        ,      .1    v,.ci- 

»  Estimated  distribution  of  $35,000,000  and  $2,.50O.0OO  with  }4  distributed  on  the  hasb 
of  the  total  full  time  and  full-time  equivalent  degree-credit  and  nondegri'e-cre™ 
enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  fall  1964  and  J^  on  the  basis  o' ^}?!' 
products  of  fiscal  year  1966  allotment  ratios  (Public  Law  88-204)  and  this  fall  iw 
enrollment.  ,       .  .    .   n.Mif 

9  Estimated  distribution  of  additional  amount  of  $230,000,000  under  title  I.  Fumic 
Law  88-204.  22  percent  distributed  on  the  ba.sis  of  the  fiscal  year  1966  allot  mint  raiw 
and  the  total  high  school  graduates  for  public  community  colleges  and  public  t»'<'l";<^ 
institutes;  78  viercent  distributed  with  '2  distributed  on  the  basis  of  enrolliiient^ '" 
footnote  5,  and  Vj  distributed  on  thn  basis  of  the  total  publ  c  and  nonpublic  pme 
9  to  12  enrollment,  fall  1964. 
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■ — 

Title  IV 

Title  VI— Improvement  of 

undergraduate  instruction  • 

Title  I- 
Communitv 

Total 

Service  and 

D.  Amendment  to  NDEA 

eontinuins 
education 

A.  Educational 
opportunity 

C.  College 

A.  Equipment 
and  minor 

B.  TV  equip- 

, 

ment  and 

program  - 

grants ' 

work-study ' 

Grants  to 

public 

schools  * 

Loans  to 
private 
schools  * 

remodeling 

minor 
remodeling 

United  States  and  outlying  areas. . 

$355,000,000 

$50, 000, 000 

$70,000,000 

$165,000,000 

$8,800,000 

$1,200,000 

$50,000,000 

$10,000,000 

50  States  and  District  of  Coltunbia. 

349.807,046 

49,273,191 

69,  509, 640 

161,700,000 

8,640,000 

1, 185, 634 

49,682,235 

9,916,446 

6. 771, 162 

353, 346 

3, 469,  205 

4. 272,  510 

32, 388. 324 

4, 154, 898 

4, 177, 240 

815, 592 

9,129,875 

7,939,376 

1, 270, 029 

1,440,060 

890, 810 

157, 707 

457, 780 

547,  572 

4, 271, 721 

546,649 

742, 389 

214, 490 

1, 404, 167 

1,091,167 

263,425 

258,808 

936,069 

27, 746 

768, 675 

628,251 

7, 142, 144 

987, 069 

891, 275 

137,300 

1,597,150 

1, 143, 070 

231,991 

278, 479 

3,869,940 

125, 517 

1, 435, 849 

2, 416, 131 

13, 494, 720 

1,740,843 

1, 771, 477 

337, 247 

4,362,787 

4, 419, 051 

545,023 

608, 512 

225,583 

10,764 

88,087 

119,766 

574, 835 

90,774 

,'78,990 

*  15, 231 

257,293 

272,340 

36,224 

44,361 

5,893 

413 

6,220 

2,405 

77,129 
8,522 

21,769 
3,780 

17,095 
5,189 
6,048 
1,752 

702,389 

26,999 

693,828 

466,321 

5,689,813 

660,867 

659,460 

89,620 

1, 242, 819 
840,466 
166,098 
206,790 

140,478 

5,200 

118, 766 

93,064 

1,137,962 

Tnlnrado             .... _--.,._.. __ 

130, 174 

rnnnprticut        ......-.--. ............ 

111,890 

r>f>laware    -- 

17,924 

Finrida             __.._...._._.......-........ 

248,564 

flpnrcria                - -_._ 

168,093 

HsWtiii           ... - --- ----- 

31,220 

Idaho.. 

41,358 

Illinois..- 

16.586,322 

2,633,600 

3,493,765 

7,363,212 

337,903 

103, 107 

2, 295, 613 

459, 122 

Indiana -- 

8, 880, 520 

1,217,660 

1, 977, 240 

3,857,468 

2,231,112 

25,136 

1,309,920 

261,984 

Iowa           

5,993,815 

737, 311 

1,331,308 

2,  725, 728 

137, 104 

19,098 

869,396 

173,879 

K&nsas              

4, 912, 397 
6, 394, 748 
7, 775, 558 
1,686,336 

614,050 
829, 410 
904,660 
328,  ^287 

1,147,010 

1.031,923 

1,342,456 

279,357 

2,099,050 

3,392,921 

4,072,972 

772,061 

107, 839 

196,912 

232, 316 

53,374 

10,120 

17, 267 

27,800 

7,062 

778,606 
771,929 
996,128 
206,163 

155,722 

Kenluckv -  

154,386 

199,226 

Maine 

41,032 

Marjiand 

5, 323, 236 

894, 273 

1,009,445 

2,400,375 

143,069 

26,872 

707,668 

141,534 

Massachusetts i 

10. 487, 022 
14,271,717 
7,  566, 592 
5,751,732 
8, 412, 679 
1, 516, 997 
3,111,380 

1, 325, 225 
1,981,925 
913, 662 
630,438 
1, 132, 485 
262, 040 
439,314 

2,624,724 

3, 026, 109 

1, 678, 162 

833,048 

1,  752, 600 

316, 719 

657,488 

4,  293, 176 
6,184,673 
3,399,898 
3,378,033 
3, 906, 961 
642, 372 
1,393,128 

170, 172 
402,361 
183,133 
159, 446 
177, 670 
40,030 
69,282 

61,494 
66,098 
33,023 

3,746 
32,680 

4,089 
11,134 

1, 685, 193 

2, 175, 449 

1, 132,  262 

622, 618 

1, 175, 236 

209,789 

450,862 

337,038 

Michigan              ..  

435,092 

\linnesota 

226,452 

VississiDPi..      

124,603 

Missouri            

235,047 

Montana 

41,968 

Nebraska 

90,172 

Nevada... 

537,064 

196, 716 

75,826 

194,338 

11,422 

791 

48,309 

9,662 

New  Hampshire .  .  ..  .  

1,316,789 
7,985.232 

252,114 
1,638,225 

288,789 
1,319,222 

512,932 
3,671,074 

30,260 
.   199,287 

6,942 
58,263 

188, 127 
915,967 

37,625 

New  Jersey 

183,194 

New  Mexico 

2,074,706 

333,827 

360,430 

973, 891 

69,750 

5,326 

276, 235 

66,247 

New  York 

27, 456, 572 

4,224,863 

5,684,030 

11,952,834 

485,361 

164,858 

4, 120, 522 

824, 104 

North  Carolina 

10,441,066 

1,220,430 

1,711,420 

5,694,053 

312,666 

3,814 

1,248,903 

249,780 

North  Dakota 

1,693,097 

250,037 

344,505 

763,927 

40,330 

4,055 

241,869 

48, 374 

Ohio 

16,615,651 

2,442.885 

3,432,966 

7,355,109 

465,958 

74, 826 

2,369,923 

473,984 

Oklahoma 

5,  539,  790 

668,063 

1,152,441 

2,548,661 

128,163 

4,2-27 

866,204 

173,0(1 

Oregon 

3,904,026 

533,953 

916, 775 

1,616,740 

87,512 

6,907 

618,449 

123,090 

Pennsylvania 

18,729,919 

2,752,423 

3, 636, 394 

8, 687, 551 

471,322 

120,375 

2,661,645 

510,309 

Rhode  Island 

1,730,002 

309, 128 

362,860 

692,301 

34,890 

10,360 

267,053 

53,410 

South  Carolina 

5,260,359 

682, 143 

691, 542 

3,096,884 

175,319 

3,127 

509,463 

101,891 

.^nth  Dakota 

1,739,523 

8,119,148 

19.861.110 

2.984,709 

261,809 

976,908 

2, 498, 284 

324,594 

333,623 
1,407,788 
3, 792, 007 

812,407 

816, 782 
4, 240, 216 
9,627,023 
1,095,705 

43, 136 
230,566 

685,466 
65,259 

4,688 

6,185 

29,432 

1,220 

232,987 
1,047,912 
2,774.082 

571,270 

46,698 

Tennessee    

209,583 

Texas                 . .  

554,816 

rtah 

114.264 

Vermont 

1, 049, 856 

191, 407 

232,950 

411, 481 

22,047 

3,639 

157,027 

31,405 

Virginia 

7, 252, 819 

1,108,018 

1, 146, 459 

3, 710, 766 

237,289 

11,013 

866,062 

173, 212 

Washington 

6, 968, 056 

784,861 

1,396,641 

2,497,197 

134, 416 

11,374 

952, 972 

190,596 

West  Virginia 

3, 823, 765 

521,027 

623,127 

2,008.980 

114,607 

3,436 

460,490 

92,098 

Wisconsin 

7,880,039 

1,048,464 

1,743,943 

3, 418, 284 

201,808 

60,188 

1, 181, 127 

236,225 

Wyoming 

736,386 

178,019 

144,568 

279,563 

17,728 

756 

96,460 

19,292 

District  of  Columbia 

2,254,694 

283,968 

628,354 

824,593 

19,477 

6,000 

411,085 

82, 217 

Outlying  areas .^ 

6,192,954 

726,809 

490,360 

3,300,000 

160,000 

14.466 

417,766 

83,654 

30,358 

9,815 

62,808 

1,592,394 

30,101 

267 

9,677 

9,167 

470,209 

138 

996 
12, 457 

Guam 

40,881 
621, 455 

9,803 
406,894 

1,961 

Puerto  Rico 

81,379 

Virgin  Islands 

37, 579 

34,372 

1,307 

618 

1.068 

214 

'  No  authorization  as  vet  for  title  VII,  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

'  Estimated  distribution  of  $50,000,000,  with  a  basic  amount  of  $100,000  to  the  60  States, 
District  of  Columbia;  and  $25,000  to  American  Samoa,  Guam,  Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto 
Rico;  and  the  remainder  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  total  resident  population,  July  1, 
1964  (P-25,  No.  317,  Aug.  27, 1965). 

■  Estimated  distribution  of  $70,000,000  on  the  basis  of  fall  1964  full-time  degree  credit 
faroliment  in  institutions  of  higher  education.  Estimated  distribution  of  $165,000,000 
i2  percent  reserved  for  distribution  to  the  outlying  areas)  with  H  distributed  on  the 
basi;  of  1963-64  total  high  school  graduates;  H  on  the  basis  of  fall  1964  full-time  degree- 
iwrtit  enrnllmont  In  institutions  of  higher  education;  \i  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated 
"ftlated  children  under  18"  in  families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  per  annum  (PC 


(1)  D  scries,  1960  census,  table  140).    This  $165,000,000  Includes  the  full  aiithoriiatlon 
imder  an  amendment  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

*  Estimated  distribution  of  additional  amount  of  $10,000,000  with  1.6  percent  reserved 
for  allotment  to  the  outlying  areas  and  12  percent  reserved  for  loans  to  nonprofit  private 
schools;  the  balance  ($8,640,000)  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  products  of  the  N  DEA 
allotment  ratios  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  and  the  6-17  population,  July  1,  1963. 

«  Estimated  distribution  of  12  percent  of  $10,000,000  on  the  basis  of  non-public-school 
enrollment. 

•  Estimated  distribution  of  $50,000,000  and  $10,000,000  with  H  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  the  total  full-time  and  full-time  equivalent  degree-credit  and  nonSegree-credit  eiu^oll- 
ment  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  fall  1964  and  M  on  the  basis  of  State  products 
of  fiscal  year  1966  allotment  ratios  (Public  Law  88-204)  and  this  fall  1964  enrollment. 


& 
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I'nitcd  States  and  outlying  areas . . 
50  States  and  District  of  Columbia 

Alabama - 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkans.ia 

CuUrurnia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

DfliiWiire 

Florida. -- 

Oi'orela. .- - 

Ilaw.iii - 

Idaho - 

Illinois... 

Indiana - 

KansiiS - 

Kentucky , - 

Ix)uisiana .- — 

Maine.    

Maryland - 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota - 

Mississippi  —  . 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska -- - 

Nevada — 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Ciirolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma - 

Oregon... 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota - 

Tennessee 

Te^as 

Utah - 

Vermont - 

Virginia 

Washington - 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wvoinii\ir - 

nistrict  of  Columbia 

Outlying  areas 

American  Samoa 

Crjnal  Zone 

Ou:im 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


Total 


$4(J0. 000. 000 
304,n-J3.4tt3 


7,732. 

3N5. 

3,892, 

4.878, 
30. 3W, 

4.6.M, 

4,tir4, 

y<l5, 

10.303, 

9.044 

1.416 

1.610. 
1«.  607, 

9.9()0, 

e.  745. 

\  513. 

7.2»>8. 

H.838, 

1.H91. 

5. 973. 
11,734. 
16.018. 

8.514. 

6.592. 

9, 476. 

1.695. 

3.497, 
587. 

r.4«3. 

8.947. 

2.336. 
30. 816. 
11.898. 

1,903, 
18. 649. 

6.253, 

4. 370. 
21.083. 

1.930. 

6. 019, 

1,959, 

9.228. 
22.458. 

3..'»1. 

1,  !•». 

8.213. 

6,688. 

4.342. 

8.H4I. 
«14. 

2.511. 

5, 976. 

30, 

9, 

64. 

1. 673 
3 


Title  1— 

community 

service  and 

continuing 

education 

program » 


Title  IV 


$50,000,000 


49. 273. 191 


535 

170 
544 

(H7 

803 

340 

900 

054 

878 

844 

860 

496 

337 

753 

878 

371 

846 

747 

138 

940 

736 

709 

235 

787 

475 

215 

064 

9M) 

218 

139 

537 

127 

676 

516 

810 

454 

660 

042 

264 

166 

377 

168 

021 

385 

547 

162 

m.) 

Oil 
2Sn 
978 
827 
507 
358 
815 
769 


A.  Educntlonal 

opportunity 

grants  ' 


$70, 000. 000 


69. 500. 640 


17.793 


890.810 
157, 707 
457. 780 
,S47. 572 
4.271.721 
Mti.  t)49 
742.  3h9 
214.490 
1.404.167 
1.091.167 
263. 425 
258. 808 
2.533.600 
1.217,660 
737.311 
614. 050 
829. 410 
904,660 
328. 287 
894. 273 
1.325.225 
1.981.925 
913.662 
630.438 
1.132.485 
262. 040 
439. 314 
196. 716 
2.'>2. 114 
1,638.225 
333. 827 
4.  -224. 863 
1, 220. 430 
250.037 
2,442.885 
668.063 
533,953 
2. 752. 423 
309.128 
682.143 
261.809 
976.908 
2.498.284 
324.594 
191.407 
1.108.018 
784.861 
521.027 
1. 048. 464 
178.  019 
283.968 
726.809 
30,101 

io'.m 

621.45.^ 
34.372 


C.  College 
work-study  ' 


S20a000,000 


196.000.000 


936.060 
•27.746 
768. 675 
628.251 
7. 142.  144 
9h7.()69 
891. '275 
137. 300 
1.597.150 
1.143.070 
231.991 
278. 479 
3. 493. 765 
1.977.240 
1.331.308 
1.147.010 
1.031.923 
1.342.456 
279. 357 
1.009.445 
2. 624.  724 
3.026,109 
1,678,162 
833,  (M8 
1.752.600 
316.719 
657.488 
75,826 
•288,789 
1. 319. 222 
360.430 
5.684.030 
1.711.420 
344.505 
3. 432. 966 
1.152. 441 
916. 775 
3. 636. 394 
362, 860 
691. 542 
333.623 
1.  407,  788 
3, 792. 007 
812. 407 
232.  9.'i0 
1.146.459 
1. 396. 641 
623. 127 
1.743.943 
144.568 
628.354 
490.360 


D.  .Vmendment  to  NDEA 


Grants  to 

public 

schools  * 


$8,800,000 


8.040,000 


9.677 

9.167 

470.209 

1.307 


4.600.835 
152. 141 
1.740.422 
2.  ft.'N.  644 
16.357.237 
2,110,111 
2. 147. 246 
408. 785 
5.  288.  •2-'7 
5.356.426 
660.634 
737, 590 
8. 925. 106 
4.675,717 
3.303.912 
2.544.303 
4.112.633 
4.936,935 
935.831 
2.909,546 
5,203,851 
7, 496. 573 
4,121.088 
4.094.585 
4.735.709 
778. 632 
1,688,640 
235,562 
621. 736 
4, 449, 788 
1, 180, 474 
14, 488, 285 
6.001.882 
925. 973 
8,915.283 
3. 089. 274 
1.959.684 
10.  530. 364 
839.153 
3. 753. 800 
900.038 
5. 139. 655 
11.669.119 
1. 328. 128 
498.  765 
4.  497, 897 
3.  026. 906 
2. 435. 128 
4. 143. 376 
338.863 
Vflv,  508 
4.000,000 


Loans  to 
private 
school » 


$1,200,000 


1.185,534 


Title  VI— Improvement  of 
undergraduate  instruction  • 


A.  Equinment 
and  minor 
remodeling 


$60,000,000 


59,498,682 


225,  .VS3 
10,7tH 
88,087 
119,766 
574.835 
00,774 
78.990 
15.231 
257.293 
•272. 340 
36.224 
44.361 
337.903 
231.112 
137, 104 
107.839 
196.912 
232, 316 
53.374 
143, 069 
170.172 
402.361 
183.133 
159.446 
177.670 
40,030 
69. 282 
11,422 
30,260 
190,287 
69,750 
485.361 
312,666 
40.330 
465.058 
128.163 
87. 512 
471.322 
34.890 
175, 310 
43.136 
230.556 
585.466 
65.259 
22.047 
237, 280 
134,  416 
114.607 
•201. 808 
17,  728 
19. 477 
160,000 


5.893 
413 
6.  2-20 
2.405 
77.129 
8, 522 
21,769 
3,780 
17.095 
5.180 
6.048 
1,752 
103. 107 
25.136 
19.080 
10.120 
17. '267 
27.800 
7,062 
26, 872 
51,494 
66,098 
33,0-23 
3.746 
32,680 
4.089 
11, 134 
701 
6,942 
58,263 
6.326 
164,858 
3,814 
4.055 
74.826 
4.227 
6.007 
120. 375 
10.360 
3.127 
4.588 
6.185 
20.432 
1.220 
3.539 
11.013 
11,374 
3.436 
50,188 

5,000 
14.466 
257 
138 
996 
12, 457 
618 


B.  TV  equip, 
ment  and 

minor 
remodeling 


$10,000,000 


9.916.446 


842. 867 
31,199 
712,594 
558,385 
6,827.775 
781.041 
671.341 
107,  .S44 
1,491.382 
1.008.559 
187,318 
248. 148 
2. 754. 734 
1.571.904 
1.043.-i75 
934.327 
926.315 
1.195,3.54 
•246, 195 
849. 201 
2. 0'2-2. 232 
2,610.551 
1.358.715 
747. 021 
1.410.284 
251.747 
541.034 
57. 971 
225,  752 
1,099,160 
331,483 
4. 944. 6^26 
1, 408, 684 
200.242 
2.843.908 
1. 038. 245 
742, 130 
3.061.855 
320.463 
611.344 
279. 585 
1.257,493 
3, 328, 897 
685.  523 
188.434 
1.039.274 
1. 143,  567 
5.')2,  588 
1.417,352 
115,752 
493. 303 
501. 318 


11.764 

488.272 
1.282 


140. 4:g 

5.2110 

llH.TW 

«3.nfi4 

.IST.Wi 

130. 174 

III.SOO 

17.924 
248.564 
168.093 

31.220 

41.3J8 
459,123 
261,984 
17.S,879 
155,7->2 
154,386 
199.226 

41, 03^2 
141.534 

3:i7.n3(j 

435,092 
226.452 
124,503 
235.047 
41,958 
90.172 

9.662 

37,625 

183.194 

5.5.247 
824.104 
249,780 

48,374 
473.964 
173.041 
123.690 
510.309 

53.410 
101.891 

46.598 
209,583 
554,816 
114.264 

31,405 
173,212 
190.595 

92.  OW 
236.225 

19.292 

82.21T 

83.554 


1.961 

81.379 

2H 


1  No  authorization  as  yet  for  title  V  II.  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

i  Estimated  distribution  of  lio.nno.non.  %vith  a  basic  amount  of  'lOO.OOO  to  the  M 
mates  OHtriet  of  Columbia;  and  $25,000  to  American  Samoa.  Guam  \  irgln  Islands 
anTpuerTo  Rico:  and  the  remainder  disiributed  on  the  basis  of  the  total  resident 

''T^l?ll;;a,Vd"!?;slriCii^-.?f'$7^7x,o'j^-'^^  f^n  .964  full-time  f^ -^ 

enro  Iment  in  institutions  of  hicher  education.  Estimated  d  stribution  of  R<TO.OnO,000 
r^i^m-nt  rest'rved  for  distribution  to  the  outlying  areas)  with  U,  distributed  on  the 
y^  of  ?i5^-^7oAi  high  school  graduates:  H  on  the  b.sis  of  fall  1*4  f}'  -""'!, d^^^'*; 
c^<Ut  enrollment  in  in.stitutions  of  higher  education;  »3  on  the  basis  oft  he  estimated 
"relaed  children  under  IS"  in  families  with  Incomes  of  less  thati  »3 ,000  per  aiinum 
(PC  m  D  series.  1960  census,  table  1401.  This  $200,000,000  includes  the  full  authori- 
zatloii  under  an  amendment  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Art  of  1965. 


<  Estimated  distribution  of  additional  amount  of  $10,000,000  with  1.6  percent  re^rved 
for  allotment  to  the  outlying  areas  and  12  percent  reserved  for  loaiis  to  nonprofit  pn- 
vate  schools;  the  balance  ($8,640,000)  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  products  of  tw 
NDEA  allotment  ratios  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  and  the  5-17  population.  July 

»  Estimated  distribution  of  12  percent  of  $10,000,000  on  the  basis  of  nonpublic  school 

^'^EiSted  distribution  of  $60,000,000  and  $10,000,000  with  4  distributed  on  the 
b;vsis  of  the  total  full  time  and  full-time  equivalent  degree-credit  and  noiideeree-ffemi 
enrollment  In  institutions  of  higher  education,  fall  1964  and  4  oti  the  *)as'%o  ^me 
products  of  fiscal  year  l966  allotment  ratios  (Public  Law  88-204)  and  this  fall  iw 
enrollment. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  In  my 
judgment,  the  report  of  the  House  man- 
agers clearly  sets  forth  the  agreements 
arrived  at  and  I  shall  take  only  a  few 
minutes  to  discuss  and  amplify,  for  the 
purpose  of  legislative  history,  upon  a  few 
of  the  points. 

TITLE   i:    COMMUNITT   SERVICE   AND  CONTINT7ING 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

As  stated  in  the  report  of  the  House 
manstgers,  title  I  has  been  rewritten  in 
part  to  bring  together  the  concepts  of 
both  bills.  It  was  our  concern  in  title  I 
to  protect  to  the  best  of  our  ability  the 
great  programs  of  continuing  and  exten- 


sion education  which  need  strengthening 
if  they  are  to  be  used  as  an  effective  tool 
in  the  solution  of  community  problems. 
In  the  House  version  as  we  went  into 
conference,  the  program  was  concen- 
trated only  in  the  urban  and  suburban 
areas.  The  Senate  version  broadened 
this  concept  to  include  all  of  the  areas  of 
our  covmtry.  You  will  note  from  the 
House  managers'  report  that  it  was  our 
agreement  that  "the  envuneration  of 
rural,  urban,  and  suburban  is  not  in- 
tended to  exclude  nu-al  nonfarm  areas." 
In  ordinary  usage,  we  tend  to  think  of 
the  term  rural  as  being  synonymous  with 


agricultural  areas.  The  language  in  the 
report  of  the  managers  to  which  the 
Senate  conferees  fully  subscribe  makes 
it  perfectly  clear  that  mral  nonfarm 
areas,  such  as  those  in  which  our  small 
mining  communities  in  many  States  are 
to  be  found,  and  small  communities 
witliin  the  domain  of  our  great  forests, 
are  also  eligible,  for  the  benefits  of  this 
act. 

I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  at  ^ 
point  to  Senator  Dominick.  who  stood 
with  us  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  defend- 
ing the  Senate  bill.   His  help  was  greatly 


appreciated  by  me  in  this  and  other 
areas  of  the  bill. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
further  the  language  of  the  House  man- 
agers in  the  report  where  it  is  stated 
that  "where  course  offerings  are  involved 
they  must  be  university  extension  or 
continuing  education  courses  and  either 
fully  acceptable  toward  a  college  degree 
or  of  college  level  as  determined  by  the 
institution  offering  the  course." 

It  was  our  agreement,  and  I  am  sure 
that  it  has  been  so  stated  by  the  chair- 
man of   the    House    managers   in    the 
House  debate,  that  this  restriction  is  not 
intended,  however,  to  preclude  the  use  of 
funds  under   title  I   to  support  work- 
shops, meetings,  and  short-term  insti- 
tutes which  are  held  in  conjunction  with 
a  continuing  education  program  of  an 
institution  of  higher  education,  nor  Is 
this  restriction  intended  to  deny  funds 
for  use  by  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  connection  with  its  educational 
TV  programs.    It  was  our  intent  to  make 
sure  that  the  courses  offered  to  individ- 
uals under  the  authorities  of  this  title  be 
of  high  quality.    It  was  further  our  in- 
tent and  again  it  is  my  understanding 
that  this  was  made  clear   during  the 
House  debate,  that  the  conferees  did  not 
wish  to  have  the  authorities  of  this  title 
used  to  fund  programs  being  carried  on 
under  other  Federal  programs,  and  that 
it  was  specifically  our  intent  that  no 
funding  of  agricultural  or  home  econom- 
ics or  courses  in  rural  areas  be  permitted. 
but  that  home  economics  offerings  in 
urban  and  suburban  areas  could  be  sup- 
ported. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  about  the  duration  of 
title  I,  and  for  that  matter  of  all  titles 
under  this  bill. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  we  went 
into  conference  with  the  Senafe  bill 
Thich  provided  for  5  years'  duration  and 
'unding  for  each  title.  The  House  ver- 
son  of  the  bill  in  effect  authorized  pro- 
-rrams  for  only  1  year,  since  only  1  year's 
lunding  was  provided. 

The  matter  was  discussed  at  great 
•ength.  and  here  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
ie  firm  support  given  me  by  Senator 
Randolph,  particularly  in  making  it 
clear  that  while  the  Senate  was  willing 
'^  arrive  at  an  equitable  compromise  be- 
^een  the  two  figures,  it  was  not  pre- 
pared to  surrender.  Our  final  result 
ien  was  that  with  the  exception  of  two 
■Jtles.  a  3 -year  period  of  authorization 
iad  funding  was  had  in  the  conference 
-^Jbstitute. 

The  two  exceptions  to  the  3-year  con- 
cept are  to  be  found  in  titles  III  and  V. 
'art  A.  I  will  be  candid  with  the  Senate 
'ith  regard  to  title  III.  There  was  such 
^slstance  to  the  Senate  addition  of  the 
-lior  and  community  college  program 
■•■lat  at  one  time  it  was  suggested  that 
'^rhaps  the  way  of  wisdom  might  be  the 
■•opping  in  its  entirety  of  title  HI.  This, 
"Course,  could  not  be  accepted  but  we 
[f-uctantly  agreed  to  making  this  a  1- 
:ear  program  on  the  understanding  that 
^t  spring  we  shall  do  our  best  to  re- 
^n  the  question  through  separate  leg- 
;^^^tlon  to  seek  to  achieve  a  continuation 
■the  program  in  fiscal  years  1966  and 
••'57. 
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In  a  similar  fashion,  we  reluctanctly 
agreed  to  accept  only  a  2-year  duration 
for  the  Teacher  Corps  proposal  in  title 
V.  This  title,  much  to  the  surprise  of 
the  Senate  conferees,  early  appeared  to 
be  in  difficulty  and  as  the  Senate  is 
aware,  it  was  strongly  indicated  by  the 
minority  on  the  House  side  that  in  this 
area  they  would  strive  to  have  the  bill 
recommitted  to  conference  with  instruc- 
tions from  the  House  to  delete  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  final  areas  of  title  I,  which 
by  and  large  bears  the  strong  imprint  of 
the  Senate  concept,  there  were  two 
places  in  which  we  did  not  achieve  all 
that  we  would  have  liked  to  achieve. 

Despite  the  best  efforts  of  all  of  us 
and  particularly  Senator  Javits.  we  were 
unable  to  retain  the  administration  rec- 
ommendation that  20  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  title  I  be  re- 
served by  the  Commissioner  for  grants 
and  contracts  for  experimental  projects 
and  supplemental  grants.  We  indicated 
our  willingness  to  accept  less  than  the 
20  percent  and  we  indicated  our  willing- 
ness to  accept  language  which  would 
have  reserved  these  funds  for  projects 
covering  more  than  one  State,  but  on 
this  point  we  were  unable  to  prevail  and 
when  we  were  advised  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  not  consider  this  to  be  so 
vital  as  to  imperil  the  bill,  we  reluctantly 
acceded,  as  in  a  similar  fashion  we  ac- 
cepted the  change  in  section  105  on  the 
use  of  tuition  fees  for  matching  pur- 
poses. 

I  am  pleased  to  report,  however,  that 
we  were  able  to  convince  the  House  con- 
ferees of  the  merits  of  many  of  the  other 
Senate  provisions  which  were  not  origi- 
nally to  be  found  in  the  House  version 
of  the  bill,  such  as  the  Advisory  Council 
language  which  was  strongly  urged  upon 
us  in  our  own  deliberations  by  Senator 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  which  should  re- 
sult in  recommendations  for  further  leg- 
islative action  to  bring  about  what  we  all 
feel  to  be  highly  desirable:  the  coordina- 
tion of  all  extension  type  programs. 

The  Presidentially  appointed  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Extension  and  Con- 
tinuing Education  will,  I  feel,  serve  a 
most  useful  purpose  in  achieving  our  de- 
sire. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  conference 
version  of  the  bill  contains  Senate  lan- 
guage with  respect  to  the  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  these  funds  for  activities  and 
service  related  to  sectarian  instruction 
and  religious  instruction,  and  that  the 
interests  of  our  small  States  were  pro- 
tected through  the  adoption  of  the  Sen- 
ate provision  which  would  authorize  at 
least  $25,000  in  each  State  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program. 

TITLE     n:      COLLEGE      LIBRARY     ASSISTANCE     AND 
LIBRARY   TRAINING  AND  RESEARCH 

The  report  of  the  House  managers  on 
title  n  is  very  clear  and  sets  forth  the 
basis  of  the  agreements  we  reached. 
This  was  for  the  most  part  a  noncontro- 
versial  title  because  both  sides  have  rec- 
ognized the  importance  in  building  li- 
brary strength  as  an  essential  key  to  the 
sound  education  of  our  college  and  uni- 
versity students.  In  the  long  run,  title  n 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  may  very 
well  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful 


aids  in  the  bill.  In  only  one  area  was 
there  a  sharp  difference  of  opinion,  and 
that  referred  to  the  institutes  for  librar- 
ians now  being  carried  on  imder  title  XI 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Under  the  House  version  of  the  bill, 
this  program,  which  has  just  barely  got- 
ten underway,  would  have  been  termi- 
nated on  June  30  of  next  year.  It  was 
our  position  that  we  would  take  no  ac- 
tion on  the  repealer  of  the  library  In- 
stitutes in  this  bill. 

The  House  conferees  felt  that  since 
we  were  giving,  in  title  H-B,  equivalent 
training  authorities,  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  authority  was  a  du- 
plication. 

The  final  conference  reconciliation  of 
these  two  viewpoints.  I  am  sure,  pleases 
neither  party,  but  we  were  successful  in 
delaying  the  termination  date  by  1  year. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  administration 
will  move  rapidly  and  effectively  in  the 
title  n  area  so  that  the  training  so  many 
of  our  librarians  need,  if  they  are  to 
perform  their  function  under  this  and 
other  acts,  can  be  expedited. 

TITLE  m:   STRENGTHENING  DEVELOPING 
INSTITUTIONS 

As  I  previously  noted,  title  HI  was  a 
controversial  title  in  conference.  While 
we  have  authorized  the  funding  of  this 
program  in  the  full  amount  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  at  $55  million,  we  gave  ground  on 
duration. 

It  is  my  intention  as  chairman  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee  to  start  work 
early  next  year  to  provide  the  additional 
time  needed  for  this  program  so  that  this 
program  may  fulfill  its  promise.  In 
passing,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
conference  version  of  the  bill  does  con- 
tain language  providing  for  the  strength- 
ening of  the  administration  of  these  de- 
veloping institutions  and  that  the  final 
version  contains  the  language  suggested 
to  us  by  Senator  Pulbright  with  respect 
to  the  exchange  of  personnel  between  the 
developing  institution  and  a  host  insti- 
tution with  whom  it  is  working. 

TITLE  IV :    STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

I  am  pleased  that  the  conference  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate  contains  in  part  A  under  the 
term  "educational  opportunity  grants," 
the  substance  of  the  independently 
funded  scholarship  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  bill. 

This  has  been  a  long  and  deeply  rooted 
source  of  disagreement  between  House 
and  Senate.  In  the  87th  Congress,  simi- 
lar provisions  prevented  the  first  higher 
education  facilities  construction  act 
from  becoming  law.  We  have  advanced 
a  long  way  since  that  time. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  while 
we  have  adopted  many  of  the  details  of 
the  House  language  with  regard  to  the 
criteria  upon  which  youngsters  will  be 
selected  for  the  benefits  of  the  program 
and  the  formula  under  which  these  edu- 
cational grants  will  be  awarded  to  insti- 
tutions, the  main  principle  has  finally 
become  accepted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  a  most  significant  forward  step 
in  opening  the  door  to  talent  of  young 
people  whose  economic  circumstances 
are  such  that  without  this  aid  they  might 
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never  be  able  to  attain  their  full  poten- 
tial of  service  to  our  society. 

Part  B  of  title  IV,  the  guaranteed  re- 
duced interest  loan  provision,  was  re- 
solved most  iavorably  from  the  Senate 
standpoint.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  effective  support  given  by  Senator 
Yarborough,  in  particular  to  moratorium 
provision  applying  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  members  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  is  in  the  bill  as  it  now  stands. 

The  conference  version  of  the  bill  con- 
tains one  provision  which  lowers  the  in- 
surance from  90  percent  to  80  percent  of 
the  unpaid  principal.  This  change, 
which  will  permit  the  State  of  Michigan 
to  participate  in  the  program,  was  urged 
upon  us  and  we  accepted  it.  This  point 
should  have  been  mentioned  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  House  managers,  but  I  am 
informed,  it  was  inadvertently  omitted. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  pay 
my  personal  tribute  to  the  wonderful 
support  Senator  McNamara  has  given  me 
at  every  stage  in  the  process  of  the  legis- 
lation, from  our  hearings  through  com- 
mittee, on  the  floor  and  in  conference. 

I  should  also  like  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  it  is  the  expectation  of  the  con- 
ferees that  those  who  borrow  under  the 
insured  loan  program  will  borrow  on  the 
basis  of  need  and  not  with  any  intention 
of  reinvestment. 

Part  C  of  title  IV,  the  college  work- 
study  program,  is  substantially  as  it 
passed  the  Senate. 

Part  D  of  title  IV,  concerns  amend- 
ments made  to  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1958  to  strengthen  the 
administration  of  the  title  n  student 
loan  program. 

None  of  these  amendments  appeared 
in  the  House  version  of  the  bill.  All  had 
the  support  of  the  administration  and  are 
in  the  conference  substitute.  There  was, 
however,  in  this  area  one  new  concept 
which  came  from  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  on  the  minority  side  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee,  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty].  The 
Prouty  amendment,  which  gives  100  per- 
cent forgiveness  of  a  National  Defense 
Education  Act  loan  to  a  teacher  who 
serves  in  a  poverty -connected  school,  was 
resisted  by  our  friends  on  the  House  side. 
However,  the  very  able  Senator  from 
Vermont  was  able  to  show  the  value  of 
this  provision  so  clearly  that  the  House 
receded  on  this  point.  It  was  not  easy 
for  them  to  do  so.  The  fact  that  they 
did  so  is  a  great  tribute  to  Senator 
Prouty. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  to  report  that 
titles  III  and  XI  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  have  been  strengthened 
by  adding  to  the  former  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  economics  and  to  the  institute  pro- 
visions institutes  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  economics,  civics  and  indus- 
trial arts.  Here,  too,  the  able  support  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  was  of  mate- 
rial assistance  in  upholding  the  Senate 
language. 

TITLE    V:     TEACHER    PREPARATION    PROGRAMS 

Title  V,  the  teacher  preparation  pro- 
grams, did  not  appear  in  the  House  bill. 
Consequently,  the  entire  title  V  program 
was  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 
Fortunately,  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  had  reported  a  bill 


which  contained  analogous  provisions, 
and,  therefore,  we  were  able  to  come  to  a 
meeting  of  minds  on  the  title  V  pro- 
grams. 

Essentially,  the  Teacher  Corps  provi- 
sions of  part  A  reflect  the  hard  work  of 
Senators  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  and 
Nelson,  of  Wisconsin. 

Part  B,  the  fellowship  concepts,  are 
patterned  upon  the  administration  bill, 
which  I  had  the  privilege  of  introducing, 
together  with  Senators  Kennedy  and 
Nelson  and  which  was  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Brademas.  I 
regret  that  we  were  unable  to  retain  in 
the  fellowship  provisions  the  provision  re- 
lating to  postsecondary  vocational  edu- 
cation teachers.  I  can  only  say  that  we 
tried  hard,  but  it  was  the  feeling  of  the 
House  conferees  that  this  area  could  per- 
haps be  best  dealt  with  in  legislation  we 
shall  be  considering  next  session  in  the 
vocational  education  field. 

I  would  call  particular  attention  in 
this  fellowship  area  to  the  fact  that  al- 
though there  are  no  longer  percentage 
reservations  for  ancillary  fields  as  in  the 
Senate  version,  the  conference  bill  in 
section  521  carries  the  language,  "for 
the  purpose  of  this  part  the  term  'career 
in  elementary  and  secondary  education' 
means  a  career  of  teaching  in  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  schools,  a  career  of 
teaching,  guiding,  or  supervising  such 
teachers  or  persons  who  plan  to  become 
such  teachers,  or  a  career  in  fields  which 
are  directly  related  to  teaching  in  work, 
guidance  and  counseling,  educational 
media,  and  special  education  for  handi- 
capped children." 

As  chairman  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  want  to 
place  the  OfiBce  of  Education  on  notice 
that  I  shall  be  reviewing  the  fellowship 
program  in  the  year  ahead  to  assure  my- 
self and  the  members  of  my  committee 
that  these  ancillary  fields  have  not  been 
neglected  in  the  award  of  fellowships.    I 
particularly  want  to  make  the  point  that 
in  my  view,  as  manager  of  the  bill  on  the 
Senate  side,  the  language  in  this  part  of 
title  V  is  clearly  designed   to  supple- 
ment other  training  sources  which  may 
be  available  under  other  acts  and  that  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion would  be  justified  in  withholding 
fellowships  under  this  part  from  career 
teachers  or  those  intending  to  teach  on 
the   basis   of   any   rationalization   that 
training  opportunities  for  these  person- 
nel may  exist  under  other  authorities. 
The  need  is  too  great  for  school   li- 
brarians,   guidance    counselors,    special 
education     for     handicapped     children 
workers,  and  the  other  fields  for  us  to 
neglect  any   possible   assistance  which 
can  be  given  to  dedicated  teaching  per- 
sonnel specializing  in  these  areas.    We 
need  all  we  can  train  and  we  should  be 
imaginative  in  applying  every  resource 
at  our  command  to  assure  that,  to  the 
fullest  extent  we  can,  we  provide  finan- 
cial sinews  to  these  disciplines. 

TITLE    Vl:     FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE    FOR    THE    IM- 
PROVEMENT   OF   UNDERGRADUATE   INSTRUCTION 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  report 
to  the  Senate  the  House  concurrence  In 
title  VI,  a  new  title  added  by  the  Senate, 
has  been  secured. 


Title  VI  was  designed  to  bring  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  the  types 
and  kinds  of  authorities  now  available  to 
public  schools  under  title  III  and  title 
XI  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  The  new  title  VI  commanded  a 
great  deal  of  unified  support  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  conferees  and  I  am  able  to 
say  it  had  widespread  acceptance  on  the 
House  side. 

In  title  VI,  I  note  that  it  was  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  conferees  that  the 
term,  "acquisition  of  equipment"  should 
be  broadly  construed  to  cover  leasing  ar- 
rangements as  well  as  purchase. 

I  would  also  note  that  since  we  were 
extending  this  program  to  institutions  of 
higher  education,  it  is  my  hope,  and  I 
am  sure  that  of  my  colleagues,  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  proceed  speedily  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  institutes  described  under 
part  B  for  faculty  development  programs 
This  portion  of  the  bill,  which  is  anal- 
ogous to  title  XI  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  In  my  judgment 
offers  the  best  route  for  bringing  into 
being  efficient  use  of  the  money  expended 
for  the  acquisition  and  use  of  the  equip- 
ment obtained  under  part  A. 

TITLE  Vn:   AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION FACILITIES  ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  President,  I  now  turn  to  title  vn, 
the  amendments  to  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  language  of  the  report  of  the 
managers  on  the  House  side  with  respect 
to  this  title. 

While  the  Senate  conferees  acceded  to 
House  funding  figures,  we  did  so  after 
having  secured  House  approval  of  types 
of  academic  facilities  construction  which 
previously  have  been  overlooked.   I  refer 
particularly  to  the  eligibility  added  by 
the  bill  for  continuing  education  centers 
to  be  built  on  campus,  which  was  strongly 
urged  upon  the  Senate  committee  by  Dr. 
Flemming,    the    former    Secretary   of 
Health,   Education,    and   Welfare,  now 
president  of  the  University  of  Oregon.  I 
am  very  pleased  that  the  conference  bill 
contains  provision  for  these  badly  needed 
facilities,  and  I  would  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Education  the  pro- 
vision in  the  report  of  the  House  man- 
agers which  sets  forth  the  conference 
intent  with  respect  to  graduate  schools, 
which  was  designed  to  make  perfectly 
clear  our  belief  that  graduate  school  con- 
struction is  broad  enough  to  compre- 
hend construction  of  facilities  to  house 
programs  leading  to  a  first  degree  In 
law. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  also  that  the 
conference  bill  permits  the  Interchange 
of  4-year  money  and  2-year  money  for 
imdergraduate  construction.  If  the  State 
commission  finds  this  desirable  and  u 
the  State  commission  has  not  received 
an  eligible  application  for  the  use  oi 
funds  prior  to  January  1  of  the  year  B 
which  it  seeks  to  transfer  the  money 
This  provision  eliminated  the  type  oi 
situation  which  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee  by  Senator. 
from  such  a  State  as  South  Dakota,  i 
will  permit  such  States  to  utUize  all  oi 
the  funds  allocated  under  the  Higner 
Education  Facilities  Act  for  Institution- 
within  the  State  borders  If  they  so  desire 
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without  running  the  risk  of  losing  a  part 
of  the  money  because  they  do  not  have 
institutions  of  the  type  for  which  reserva- 
tions were  previously  made. 

TITLE     Vm:     GENERAL     PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  under  title  Vm  of  the 
bill,  general  provisions  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 804.  The  conference  bill,  in  my 
view,  protects  the  legitimate  interests  of 
fraternities  and  sororities  and  conforms 
to  the  policy  stated  by  the  administration 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  other 
statutes.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  this 
rewriting  of  the  provision  will  meet  with 
Senate  approval. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a  rather 
lengthy  report  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee resolution  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  version  of 
H.R.  9567.  It  has  been  lengthy  because 
there  is  much  in  matter  in  this  bill  and 
it  covers  many  areas,  and  many  areas 
which  were  controversial.  A  careful  re- 
view of  the  report  of  the  House  managers 
and  this  statement,  which  constitutes 
legislative  history  on  this  bill,  will,  I  am 
sure,  lay  to  rest  many  unfounded  fears 
which  have  been  expressed  in  the  course 
of  debate  upon  this  landmark  statute- 
to-be. 

It  is  a  bill  which,  in  my  judgment,  rep- 
resents an  act  of  bipartisan  educational 
statesmanship.  In  bringing  this  confer- 
ence report  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
morning,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said 
previously  when  the  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  the  work  of  many  hands  and 
many  minds.  I  am  tremendously  in- 
debted to  the  chairman  of  my  full  com- 
mittee, the  beloved  senior  Senator  from 
the  great  State,  of  Alabama,  for  his 
strong  and  effective  support  of  the  Sen- 
ate position  in  conference.  The  children 
and  young  people  of  America  owe  a  great 
deal  to  the  long-range  view  of  Senator 
Hill,  whose  name  is  synonymous  with 
medical  progress  and  whose  work  on  this 
bill  testifies  to  his  abiding  faith  in  the 
values  of  education  as  a  tool  of  democ- 
racy. I  want  to  thank  him  pubhcly  again 
for  his  help  on  this  bill,  as  I  want  to  ex- 
press to  each  of  my  colleagues  on  what 
was  a  most  difficult  conference,  my  deep 
appreciation  for  the  support  I  was  in- 
variably given  in  our  negotiations.  Sen- 
ators McNamara,  Yarborough,  Clark, 
Randolph,  Kennedy,  and  my  beloved 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
Senators  Javits,  Prouty,  and  Dominick, 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  me  day 
after  day  in  these  sessions.  That  we 
were  able  to  present  as  sound  a  bill  as  we 
bring  to  the  floor  this  morning  is  due  in 
major  part  to  their  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  for  the  vote 
on  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  conference  report  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  many 
kudos  have  been  handed  out  tonight. 
Standing  to  my  right  is  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
on  whom  I  have  relied  from  the  very  be- 
ginning to  help  pilot  all  the  education 
bills  through  the  Senate.  This  one  is  no 
exception.  Without  the  help  of  Mike 
Mansfield,  I  would  not  have  been  pre- 
senting this  report  tonight. 

I  pay  tribute  also  to  Lister  Hill, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  He  has  always  co- 
operated with  me.  For  example,  he  re- 
fused to  take  over  the  chairmanship  of 
the  conference,  to  which  he  was  entitled 
as  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  but 
insisted  that  I  be  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  conferees.  That  is  typical  of  the 
courtesy,  generosity,  and  cooperation  of 
Lister  Hill. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  men,  along 
with  the  members  of  the  committee 
whom  I  have  thanked,  are  the  ones  who 
have  made  possible  the  passage  of  the 
higher  education  bill  tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
following  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon,  I  can  only 
compliment  him  upon  his  magnificent 
work  In  handling  this  and  other  pieces 
of  legislation  which  have  been  before 
the  Senate,  not  only  this  year,  but  for 
more  than  a  decade. 

In  effect,  the  Senate  has  presented  a 
birthday  present  to  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Oregon  by  agreeing 
unanimously  to  the  conference  report  on 
higher  education.  It  is  a  testimonial  to 
the  work,  skill,  Integrity,  and  ability  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  am  delighted  that  on  his  birthday  the 
Senate  and  Congress  have  seen  fit  to  ex- 
tend to  him  a  gift  which  I  know  he  will 
value  highly  because  of  the  intense  in- 
terest he  has  shown  in  education 
throughout  the  years  since  he  was  a 
teacher  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
later  as  dean  and  professor  of  law  at 
the  University  of  Oregon.  He  has  held 
other  positions  of  trust.  He  is  a  man 
who.  If  any  Member  of  this  body  Is  en- 
titled to  the  name,  could  well  be  called 
"Mr.  Education." 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  can  only  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  by  saying  what 
the  President  of  the  United  States  said 
to  me  at  the  time  we  passed  the  higher 
education  bill.  He  said,  "This  is  the 
nicest  birthday  present  anyone  could  give 
me,"  because  that  day  was  his  birthday. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  tonight  is  the 
nicest  birthday  present  anyone  could 
give  me.  I  sincerely  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  vote  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report  was  vmanimous. 

The  title  "Mr.  Education"  is  a  title  well 
earned  by  Senator  Morse,  as  is  so  amply 
proved  by  his  work  in  conference  on  the 
bill  and  by  the  fact  that  he  has  brought 
the  conference  report  on  the  higher  edu- 
cation bill  back  to  us  in  such  good  form 
and  has  managed  it  through  to  approval 
by  this  body  in  such  short  order.  I  thank 
him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  I 
congratulate  him  for  his  tremendous  un- 
derstanding, knowledge,  and  ability  on 


all  matters,  but  especially  on  questions 
involving  education. 

I  could  not  stop  without  adding  an 
equal  vote  of  thanks  and  congratulations 
to  the  bipartisan  conferees  who  so  ably 
assisted  and  cooperated  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  refer  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara], the  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough],  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  ,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty],  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Dominick]. 

To  each  of  these  Senators,  as  well  as 
to  this  entire  body,  I  give  my  heartfelt 
thanks  and  commendations  for  a  great 
piece  of  legislation  which  will  meai^much 
to  this  entire  Nation,  and  especially  to 
our  greatest  asset,  our  youth. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  speak  briefiy  in  commendation  of 
the  efforts  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  concerning  the 
education  bill.  This  Is  the  culmination 
of  a  series  of  education  bills  that  will 
mean  a  great  deal  to  the  boys  and  girls 
of  America  and  to  American  parents, 
not  only  this  year,  but  also  in  the  future 
for  many  decades  ahead. 

For  years  and  years  I  have  been  work- 
ing for  the  advancement  of  Federal  aid 
and  Federal  support  of  education  at  the 
elementary,  the  secondary  school,  and 
the  liigher  education  level. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  and  many 
in  the  education  fraternity  have  also  been 
working  toward  this  end.  Yet,  all  these 
efforts  have  been  met  with  failure  until 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  took 
over  with  his  leadership  and  put  through 
the  most  outstanding  educational  legisla- 
tion that  has  ever  been  passed. 

Sometimes  we  like  to  compare  this 
with  the  Morrill  Act  of  a  century  ago, 
and  so  forth.  However,  this  Congress 
has  demonstrated  Its  support  of  educa- 
tion in  a  way  in  which  no  other  Congress 
has  ever  done.  Most  of  this  is  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, whose  birthday  present  this  bill  is. 
However,  actually,  if  we  are  talking  about 
birthday  presents,  this  bill  should  have 
been  passed  on  the  4th  of  July,  because 
this  a  birthday  present  to  every  boy  and 
girl  hi  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
birthday  present  to  every  American  par- 
ent. This  is  a  birthday  present  to  the 
Nation. 

This  legislation  will  bring  out  and  de- 
velop the  talent  of  every  one  of  our 
very  talented  young  people.  If  we  af- 
ford a  greater  opportunity  to  these  young 
men  and  women  who  are  being  lost  now 
because  of  dropping  out  of  school  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  to  go  to  col- 
lege and  because  we  do  not  have  the  re- 
search facilities  to  take  care  of  them,  we 
will  not  only  contribute  to  the  wealth 
and  the  welfare  of  this  Nation,  but  we 
shall  also  make  this  coimtry  much 
stronger  militarily,  politically,  and  every 
other  way. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  in  his 
leadership  has  made  the  most  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  the  United  States  of 
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America  that  could  be  made  in  the  pas- 
sage of  this  series  of  education  bills,  of 
which  this  higher  education  bill  is  a  cul- 
mination and  the  final  development. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  pas- 
sage of  those  bills  on  education  legisla- 
tion in  the  88th  and  89th  Congresses  is 
due  to  the  combined  efforts  of  all  of  us 
working  together. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
calf]  was  really  special  counsel  to  my 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  although  he 
was  not  even  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. Some  may  not  be  aware  of  that. 
However,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
when  he  was  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives made  education,  his  major  specialty 
.as  far  as  legislative  effort  was  concerned. 
He  became  known  in  the  House  as  the 
man  who  was  undoubtedly  best  versed  in 
the  education  field  as  it  affected  the  leg- 
islative problems  in  that  field. 

He  brought  that  wealth  of  experience 
from  the  House  to  the  Senate.  Our  com- 
mittee relied  upon  him  very  heavily.  He 
sat  in  consultation  with  our  committee 
after  he  was  no  longer  connected  with 
our  committee,  having  received  other 
committee  assignments. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  Sen- 
ator Lee  Metcalf  has  had  much  to  do 
in  helping  with  the  architectural  design 
for  the  legislation  that  we  have  come  to 
pass  here  on  higher  education,  as  he  did 
also  in  connection  with  the  elementary 
and  secondary  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  having  served  on  the  commit- 
tee with  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon, 
I  can  say  without  any  question  that  we 
would  not  have  an  education  bill  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  patience,  leadership,  and 
knowledge  of  this  subject  on  the  part  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

As  a  freshman  Senator  and  a  new 
member  of  the  committee,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  impressive  experiences  that  I 
have  ever  had,  not  only  with  the  higher 
education  bill,  but  also  with  the  second- 
ary education  bill. 

I  think  it  is  unanimously  believed  by 
the  members  of  the  committee,  no  matter 
of  what  political  persuasion  they  might 
be,  and  no  matter  what  disagreements 
there  might  be  on  other  subject*,  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  his  tact,  patience, 
leadership,  and  general  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  which  was  unequaled  by  anyone 
else  on  the  committee,  as  demonstrated 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  the 
young  people  of  the  United  States  would 
not  have  the  benefit  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  stamp 
of  Robert  Kennedy  is  all  over  this  bill. 

If  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
had  not  come  forward  with  the  Kennedy 
amendment  to  provide  for  the  Presi- 
dential Review  Cpuncil  that  is  set  up  in 
title  I  of  the  bill,  to  give  up  legislative  rec- 
ommendations to  assure  effective  co- 
ordination of  all  federally  supported  ex- 
tension type  activities  and  to  advise  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  on  the 
regulations  to  be  issued  in  connection 
with  title  I  of  this  act.  I  do  not  think  that 
title  of  the  bill  would  have  been  very 
effective.  We  did  agree  to  the  Kennedy 
amendment.    The  Review  Council,  in  my 


judgment,  will  make  possible  the 
elimination  of  overlap,  if  any,  in  exten- 
sion programs  in  the  years  ahead.  Our 
continuing  education  programs  will  work 
more  efiBciently  and  effectively  because  of 
this  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  in  his  cross-examination — 
and  I  have  never  seen  a  more  effective 
cross-examination  in  a  legislative  hear- 
ing— made  those  witnesses  prove  their 
case  when  they  came  before  the  subcom- 
mittee and  asked  for  either  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  bill,  or  gave  support  to  various 
sections  of  the  bill. 

Time  and  again,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  offered,  in  the  markup  of  the  bill, 
language  changes  that  perfected  the  bill. 
The  Senator  is  entirely  too  modest  but 
I  very  much  appreciated  his  comments 
about  my  work.  It  v;as  his  kind  of  val- 
uable contribution  that  made  it  possible 
to  bring  forth  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  is 
present.  I  am  sorry  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  is  not  now 
present.  They  know  title  V  of  the  act 
contained  their  Kennedy -Nelson  amend- 
ment. It  added  the  Teacher  Corps  to 
H.R.  9567.  They  are  aware  that  this 
title  became  one  of  the  controversial 
areas  of  the  bill  in  the  minds  of  some. 
It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  conference 
committee  was  in  favor  of  the  teaching 
coips  from  the  very  beginning. 

I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  tell  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  but  when 
we  were  in  conference  the  other  day,  a 
little  concern  developed  on  the  part  of 
some  of  our  House  colleagues,  and  the 
statement  was  made  by  the  opposition 
that  if  I  did  not  yield  on  the  Teacher 
Corps,  they  wanted  me  to  know  that,  on 
the  House  side,  they  would  move  to  re- 
commit. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  on  the  majority 
side  were  a  little  concerned  about  that. 
They  were  not  so  sure  that  the  effort  to 
recommit  might  not  succeed.  I  said  good 
naturedly  that  March  and  April  were  not 
so  far  away  and  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
best,  if  that  were  to  happen,  to  wait  un- 
til March  and  April  and  to  let  the  col- 
lege presidents  and  deans  give  their  value 
judgment  as  to  the  Teacher  Corps.  I 
suggested  that  perhaps  by  March  and 
April  we  might  get  a  change  of  position 
on  the  part  of  the  House  conferees.  It 
was  still  suggested  to  me  by  the  leader- 
ship of  the  majority  of  the  House  that 
it  would  be  helpful  if  I  should  get  in 
touch  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  make  certain  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  support  me  in  my  position  of 
not  receding.  I  had  made  it  veiy  clear 
that  I  would  not  recede. 

I  tried  to  do  it  pleasantly.  I  argued 
the  merits  of  the  Teacher  Corps. 

I  said  that  I  wanted  it  to  be  clearly 
understood  that,  in  getting  in  touch  with 
the  President,  I  would  make  it  clear  to 
the  President  that  I  did  not  think  we 
should  recede.  They  said  that  was  very 
reasonable. 

I  got  in  touch  with  the  President. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  what  his 
answer  was.  He  said,  "Stick  by  your 
guns." 


We  stuck  by  our  guns,  and  when  I 
came  back  and,  in  open  conference,  re- 
ported what  the  President's  position  was, 
there  was  no  question  then  that  the  ma- 
jority were  ready  to  exercise  their  votes. 
And  they  voted. 

Of  course,  I  also  said  good  naturedly 
of  the  opposition,  "If  they  do  not  find 
that  this  is  a  basis  for  recommitting, 
they  will  find  some  other  basis,"  because 
there  were  some  who  did  not  want  tlie 
bUl. 

I  thought  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin are  entitled  to  my  explanation  as  to 
how  the  Senate  conferees  kept  the 
Teacher  Corps  title  in  this  bill.  It  is  one 
of  the  strongest,  most  valuable  sections 
of  H.R.  9567,  and  I  think  time  will  prove 
its  worth. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  his  colleague 
on  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Nelson],  for  their  insisting  on 
retaining  the  provision  as  they  did  all 
through  the  hearing,  and  in  the  com- 
mittee markup  stages,  where  it  was 
thought  by  some  that  perhaps  we  ought 
to  separate  it  from  this  bill  and  offer 
it  next  year  as  a  separate  bill.  That  I 
refused  to  do,  because  I  thought  in  light 
of  the  teacher  training  aspect  it  was  and 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Someone  said,  "What  is  it  doing  in  a 
higher  education  bill,  when  the  teach- 
ers are  going  to  go  into  elementary  and 
secondary  schools?"  It  is  a  part  of  the 
higher  education  bill  because  it  is  a  very 
practical  part;  it  ?s  a  training  part  of 
the  education  departments  of  our  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  and  it  will  aid 
them  in  training  many  teachers. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  had  great 
vision  and  sound  vision  when  they  struck 
upon  this  idea  of  a  teacher  corps,  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
particularly,  because  I  see  him  on  the 
floor,  for  the  contributions  he  has  made 
to  this  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  join  in  the 
accolades  which  have  been  paid  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  this 
afternoon  for  the  great  contributions  he 
has  made  in  the  fields  of  education. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  men- 
tioned, this  was  a  part  of  the  bill  which 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son] and  I  joined  in  initiating — an 
amendment  to  the  higher  education  bill 
providing  for  a  teacher  corps. 

Some  time  last  February,  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  hearings  on  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  school  education 
bill,  it  occurred  to  Senator  Nelson  and 
myself  to  join  and  seize  the  opportunity 
of  providing  for  professionally  qualified 
teachers  to  work  in  disadvantaged  areas. 
I  remember  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  was  not  present  at  the 
time,  but  was  on  an  important  mission, 
speaking  on  the  fields  of  education  in  my 
neighboring  State  of  Connecticut.  In 
the  brief  time  I  had  to  outline  the  plan 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  he  made 
some  very  worthwhile  sioggestions  to  the 
ideas  we  were  contemplating  at  that  par- 
ticular time;  he  gave  us  the  benefit  ol 


his  wisdom  and  experience,  not  only  in 
Z  field  of  education,  but  his  views  on 
how  an  amendment  or  an  idea  such  as 
Ms  could  be  enacted  into  legislation. 

That  was  one  of  the  important  ingre- 
dients of  this  legislation,  which  has  been 
fostered  once  more  in  the  Senate,  and 
one  of  the  important  reasons  why  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  made  such  an 
important  contribution,  because  he  un- 
derstands what  can  be  done  and  how  it 
should  be  done.  His  commitment  in  the 
field  of  education  is  extremely  signifi- 
cant. „ 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  men- 
tioned when  Senator  Nelson  and  I  ap- 
proached him  on  this  idea,  even  though 
we  are  members  of  the  conunittee,  he 
extended  every  kind  of  coiu-tesy,  interest, 
and  help.    Once  the  subcommittee  em- 
braced the  suggestion,  fought  for  it  com- 
pletely in  the  full  committee,  and  has 
fought  for  it  in  the  conference  and  here 
on  the  floor.    I  think  it  is  reassuring  to 
every  Senator  who  shares  his  concerns 
in  the  field  of  education  to  know  that 
when  we  do  have  an  idea  which  Is  worth- 
while, the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  in- 
terested in  encouraging  convictions  and 
giving  suggestions  and  advice,  is  ready 
to  embrace  an  idea  if  it  is  worthwhile, 
to  fight  for  it  in  the  Senate,  and  to  see  to 
its  enactment  after  it  passes  the  con- 
ference. 

I  know  I  speak  for  Senator  Nelson  as 
well  as  for  myself  in  joining  in  the  trib- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  a 
job  well  done.  I  think  every  young 
American  benefits  from  his  extraordi- 
nary contributions  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  very  much. 


bill  (H.R.  227)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  entitle 
the  children  of  certain  veterans  who  served 
In  the  Armed  Forces  prior  to  September  16, 
1940,  to  benefit  under  the  war  orphans  edu- 
cational assistance  program." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  to 
the  aforesaid  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  recede  from  its 
amendment  No.  2. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tonight, 
it  stands  in  adjomnment  xmtil  9:30 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ■* 


INCREASE  OF  AUTHORIZATION  TO 

BUILD  HIGHWAY  BRIDGES 

ACROSS  FEDERAL  DAMS 

Mr.  BASS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today  I  introduced  a 
bill  and  asked  that  it  be  referred,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  and  myself,  which  would 
amend  section  320,  subsection  (d)  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code. 

The  purpose  of  such  an  amendment 
would  be  to  increase  the  authorization  to 
build  highway  bridges  across  Federal 
dams  from  $13  million  to  $14,670,000. 

The  purpose  of  the  increase  is  to  widen 
the  bridge  across  Chicamaugua  Dam  in 
Tennessee  from  two  lanes  to  four  lanes. 
The  State  Highway  Department  re- 
ports that  the  average  daily  traffic  over 
the  present  two -lane  facility  is  over 
15,000  vehicles,  which  is  far  beyond  the 
practical  capacity  of  the  bridge. 


BENEFITS  TO  CHILDREN  OP 
CERTAIN  WAR  VETERANS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair) 
laid  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  announc- 
ing its  action  on  certain  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  House  bill  227,  which  was 
read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1  to  the 


RIGHT  OP  PERSONS  TO  BE  REPRE- 
SENTED IN  MATTERS  BEFORE 
FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1758)  r 
to  provide  for  the  right  of  persons  to  be  - 
represented  in  matters  before  Federal 
agencies,  which  was,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That— 

(a)  Any  person  who  Is  a  member  In  good 
standing  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of 
any  State,  possession,  territory,  Conunon- 
wealth,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  may  rep- 
resent others  before  any  agency  upon  filing 
with  the  agency  a  written  declaration  that 
he  is  currently  qualified  as  provided  by  this 
subsection  and  Is  authorized  to  represent  the 
particular  party  in  whose  behalf  he  acts. 

(b)  Any  person  who  Is  duly  qualified  to 
practice  as  a  certified  public  accovmtant  in 
any  State,  possession,  territory,  Common- 
wealth, or  the  District  of  Colimibia  may  rep- 
resent others  before  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  of  the  Treasury  Department  upon 
filing  with  that  agency  a  written  declaration 
that  he  is  currently  qualified  as  provided  by 
this  subsection  and  Is  authorized  to  represent 
the  particular  party  in  whose  behalf  he  acts. 

(c)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  (1) 
to  grant  or  deny  to  any  person  who  is  not 
qualified  as  provided  by  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  the  right  to  appear  for  or  represent 
others  before  any  agency  or  In  any  agency 
proceeding;  (11)  to  authorize  or  limit  the 
discipline,  including  disbarment,  of  persons 
who  appear  In  a  representative  capacity  be- 
fore any  agency;  (HI)  to  authorize  any  per- 
son who  is  a  former  officer  or  employee  of  an 
agency  to  represent  others  before  an  agency 
where  such  representation  Is  prohibited  by 
statute  or  regulations;  or  (iv)  to  prevent  an 
agency  from  requiring  a  power  of  attorney  aa 
a  condition  to  the  settlement  of  any  con- 
troversy involving  the  payment  of  money. 

(d)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
practice  before  the  Patent  Office  with  respect 
to  patent  matters  which  shall  continue  to  be 
covered  by  chapter  3  (sections  31  to  33)  of 
title  35  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  2.  When  any  participant  In  any  mat- 
ter before  an  agency  is  represented  by  a  per- 
son qualified  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  of  section  1,  any  notice  or  other  written 
communication  required  or  permitted  to  be 
given  to  such  participant  in  such  matter 
shall  be  given  to  such  representative  In  addi- 
tion to  any  other  service  specifically  required 
by  statute.  If  a  participant  is  represented 
by  more  than  one  such  qualified  representa- 
tive, service  upon  any  one  of  such  repre- 
sentatives shall  be  sufficient. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  "agency"  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  it  does  In  section 
2(a)  of  the  Administrative  Procediire  Act,  aa 
amended  (60  Stat.  237,  as  amended) . 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  I 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  FONG  ON  THURSDAY 
MORNING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  period 
between  9:30  and  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning  be  set  aside  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
FoNG],  who  wishes  to  make  a  speech  dur- 
ing that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

r 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR AIKEN  ON  THURSDAY 
MORNING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  period 
from  10  to  10:30  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing be  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  AncEN]. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  itis  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  11588) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jvme  30,  1965, 
and  for  other  purposes;  that  the  House 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mahon, 
Mr.  KiRWAN,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Rodney 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Fogarty,  Mr.  Evins  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Bow,  Mr.  Jonas,  and  Mr. 
Laird  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  EXPO- 
SITION TO  BE  HELD  IN  ALASKA  IN 
1967— REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE- 
INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
928) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  I  report 
favorably  S.  2614,  to  provide  for  U.S. 
participation  in  the  exposition  to  be  held 
in  Saska  in  1967.     I  submit  a  report 


move   that  the   Senate   concur  in  ^e    thereon, 
amendment  of  the  House.  \        iWk  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  N^rt  be  printed  in  the  Record,  together 
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with  the  individual  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
f>ort  will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 


ADDITIONAL  BILL  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  MORSE,  by  unanimous  consent, 
introduced  a  bill  <S.  2687)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Labor  Management  Re- 
lations Act,  1947,  to  broaden  the  per- 
missible uses  of  trust  funds  to  which 
employers  contribute,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR   OF  BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  2532.  which  would  provide 
grants  for  the  construction  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  and  supple- 
mental educational  centers,  that  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church!  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor.  I  am  delighted  to  make 
this  request  and  to  have  the  helpful  sup- 
port of  the  very  able  Senator  on  this 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SESSION  OP  THE  SENATE  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sub- 
committees of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

I  understand  that  this  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


WATERSHED  PROJECTS  APPROVED 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  other  interested  parties  may  be  ad- 
vised of  various  projects  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  sub- 
mit for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  information  on  this  matter,  as 
follows : 

Projects  approved  hy  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  on  October  19,  under  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act, 
Public  Law  566.  83d  Congress,  as  amended 

Estimated 
Federal 
Project :  Cost 

Bayou  Boeuf,  La $3,235,327 

Mauch  Chunk  Creek,  Pa 444,067 

Middle  Creek.  Pa 2,  076, 135 

Oil   Creek,   Pa 2,241,580 

'  Total. 7,997,109 


PUBLIC  BUILDING  PROSPECTUSES 
APPROVED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  other  interested  parties  may  be  ad- 
vised of  various  projects  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  submit 
for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, information  on  this  matter,  as  fol- 
lows : 
Resolutions    approving    projects    under    the 

Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  Public  Law 

249,  86th  Congress 

Total 
estimated 
Prospectus:  cost 

Post  Office  and   Federal   Office 

Building,  Denton,  Tex $1,211,000 


STATUS  OP  THE  NATO  PARLIAMEN- 
TARIAN'S CONFERENCE  PROJECT 
FOR  GREEK-TURKISH  ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  week  of  October  4  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarians' Conference  held  its  11th  an- 
nual session  in  New  York  City. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Develop- 
ing NATO  Countries  of  the  Conference 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  met  on  the 
afternoon  of  Monday.  October  5.  to  dis- 
cuss the  progress  made  in  the  Commit- 
tee's efforts  to  encourage  closer  economic 
cooperation  between  Greece  and  Turkey 
since  our  last  meeting  at  NATO  head- 
quarters in  Paris. 

Our  progress  has  been  considerable. 
The  project  received  $150,000  from  the 
Ford  Foundation  and  smaller  financial 
contributions  from  a  number  of  Amer- 
ican companies,  bankers,  and  founda- 
t'bns.  We  now  have  as  a  fuUtime  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Seymour  Rubin,  former 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  Development 
Assistance  Committee — DAC — of  the 
OECD;  and  a  European  Director,  Albert 
Zumbiehi,  financial  adviser  to  a  promi- 
nent French  industrial  firm,  on  loan  to 
us  for  a  period  of  time.  Discussions  held 
in  Greece,  Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom, 
West  Germany,  and  the  United  States 
i^ith  business  leaders  and  international 
organizations  indicate  strong  support  for 
our  efforts  and  we  have  already  received 
invaluable  cooperation  from  these  quar- 
ters. There  is  every  indication  that  sub- 
stantial private  assistance  may  be  forth- 
coming from  West  German  foundations 
for  an  important  phase  of  the  project, 
namely,  the  further  development  of  the 
irrigation  potential  of  the  Maritsa-Evros 
River  Valley,  which  forms  the  border  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
project  to  the  United  States,  to  NATO 
and  to  peace  and  stability  in  southeas- 
tern Europe.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  paper  presented  by  me  to  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  of  the  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians' Conference  on  October  5  on  the 
present  status  of  the  project  as  well  as 
certain  background  information  on  our 
Executive  Director  and  European  Direc- 
tor, be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Status  op  the  Project  for  Greek-Turkish 
Economic  Cooperation 

(Working  paper  presented  by  Senator  Jacob 
K.  Javtts  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Developing  NATO 
Countries) 

Since  the  report  submitted  by  me  to  the 
Parliamentarians'  Conference  in  November 
1964 '  there  have  bsen  many  encouraging 
developments  on  the  Greek-Turkish  project. 
Much  progress  has  been  made. 

The  initial  studies  which  were  completed 
In  September  1964  suggested  the  existence 
of  several  areas  of  constructive  cooperation. 
In  my  visits  to  Greece  and  Turkey  of  Novem- 
ber 1964  I  was  assured  of  close  cooperation 
in  the  many  talks  with  political,  business, 
and  academic  leaders.  The  plenary  session 
approved  the  project  and  set  up  the  Special 
Committee  to  Implement  It,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  serve  as  Chairman,  with  Messrs. 
Spanorrigas  of  Greece,  and  Gulek  of  Turkey 
as  Vice  Chairman.  Mr.  Westerterp  of  the 
Netherlands  was  elected  rapporteur. 

The  project  swung  into  high  gear  in  the 
spring  of  1965  when  the  Ford  Foundation 
approved  a  $150,000  grant  to  finance  the 
necessary  research  In  depth  and  feasibility 
studies.  Since  then  substantial  contribu- 
tions (to  date  totaling  $16,250)  have  been 
received  from  a  number  of  American  com- 
panies and  foundations  with  a  deep  interest 
In  the  mutual  economic  development  of 
Greece  and  Turkey.^  In  May  1965,  at  a 
breakfast  meeting  In  Paris,  attended  by  over 
60  representatives  of  Turkish,  Greek,  United 
States,  Canadian  and  European  businesses, 
banks  and  foundations,  there  was  organized 
the  nongovernmental  International  Advisory 
Commission  on  Greek-Turkish  Economic  Co- 
operation.^ An  Executive  Committee,  to  act 
for  the  Advisory  Commission  between  its  ses- 
sions, was  also  set  up.  The  meeting,  chaired 
by  me  and  with  Messrs.  Spanorrigas  and 
Gulek  taking  leading  roles,  was  also  attended 
by  observers  from  international  organiza- 
tions and  by  members  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee. It  was  followed  by  a  meeting  at 
NATO  headquarters  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee. 

In  the  relatively  short  period  of  time  since 
the  end  of  May,  major  steps,  both  organiza- 
tional and  substantive,  have  been  taken. 
Let  me  list  some  of  these: 

On  the  organizational  side,  pursuant  to 
the  mandate  of  the  Special  Committee  and 
In  consultation  with  .Messrs.  Gulek  and 
Spanorrigas,  I  have  designated  an  Executive 
Director  and  a  European  Director  for  the 
project. 

The  Executive  Director  Is  an  American.  Mr. 
Seymour  J.  Rubin  of  Washington,  DC.  Mr. 
Rubin  is  a  well-known  lawyer  with  extensive 
economic  background.  He  left  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  In  1948  to  enter  the  private 
practice  of  law.  He  has  since  returned  to  the 
U.S.  Government  on  several  occasions,  and 
m   1961-63  served  first  as  General  Counsel 
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iSee  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference 
Doc.  No.  G  126,  EC  (64)30-DNC  4. 

-  All  contributions  are  deposited  with  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Institute.  1726  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  (a 
private  nonprofit  research  organization), 
which  acts  as  the  administrator  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  grant.  These  funds  are  set  aside 
to  finance  the  cost  of  research  and  adminis- 
tration Involving  the  project. 

»Por  minutes  of  that  meeting  see  NATO 
Parliamentarians'  Conference  Doc.  No.  H  67, 
EC  (65)8-DNC  15,  "Preparatory  Meeting  to 
the  Proceedings  of  the  International  Con- 
sultative Committee  on  Increasing  Economic 
Cooperation  Between  Greece  and  Turkey." 


of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  as  the  U.S.  representative  to  the  De- 
velopment Assistance  Committee  in  Paris. 
It  19  relevant  to  mention  that  he  acted  as 
the  American  representative  on  both  the 
Greek  and  the  Turkish  consortia  organized 
by  the  OECD. 

The  European  Director  is  Mr.  Albert 
Zumbiehi,  who  is  with  a  prominent  French 
company  which  has  kindly  seconded  him  for 
a  period  of  time.  He  has  long  experience 
in  diplomacy  and  business,  and  particularly 
in  development  financing.  He  knows  Greece 
and  Turkey    well. 

(I  have  appended  hereto  the  text  of  both 
a  press  release  which  I  have  issued  con- 
cerning these  appointments,  and  a  subse- 
quent editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post.) 

Second,  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary 
national  support  and  contact  with  the  busi- 
ness communities,  we  have  had  several  meet- 
ings with  national  groups.  I  have  met  per- 
sonally, together  with  Mr.  Rubin,  with 
leaders  of  the  American  business  conununlty 
(led  by  Mr.  George  j£mies  and  other  officials 
of  Socony-Mobil  Oil  Co.)  for  searching  dis- 
cussions of  the  project.  At  our  meeting  of^ 
July  9,  1965,  I  was  honored  by  the  presence 
not  only  of  distinguished  leaders  of  the 
American  business  community,  but  also  of 
Mr.  Shepherd  Stone  of  the  Ford  Foundation, 
Hon.  Phillips  Talbot,  then  American  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  now  our  Ambas- 
sador to  Greece,  and  Mr.  George  Woods,  Pres- 
ident of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development.  At  our  second 
discussion — progress  report  session,  held  on 
Augtist  30,  1965 — Mr.  Zumbiehi  also  met 
members  of  the  VS.  Advisory  Group.*  We 
were  fortvmate  to  have  with  us  also  Mr. 
Herbert  Gray,  our  Canadian  member  of  the 
Special  Committee. 

Although  my  congressional  duties  have 
prevented  my  leaving  the  United  States  since 
our  Paris  meeting  on  May  24,  Mr.  Rubin  has 
visited  with  our  United  Kingdom  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  Mr.  Colville  of  Hill- 
Samuel  Co.,  and  with  other  business  Interests 
in  England.  Both  Mr.  Rubin  and  I  have 
been  in  touch  with  interested  business,  sci- 
entific, and  educational  groups.  Finally. 
Messrs.  Rubin  and  Zumbiehi,  after  confer- 
ring with  me  in  Washington,  and  after  care- 
ful preparations,  have  made  a  preliminary 
trip  to  Turkey  and  Greece  last  month  to 
make  contact  with  business  leaders  in  both 
countries,  to  apprise  them  of  progress,  and 
to  receive,  at  the  earliest  stage  possible,  the 
views  of  these  leaders  on  both  the  organiza- 
tional and  the  substantive  aspects  of  our  pro- 
gram. *v'. 

One  of  the  main  points  made  to  them  dur- 
ing this  September  1965  trip  was  the  neces- 
sity of  coordination  within  Greece  and 
Turkey.  As  is  known,  my  own  observations 
in  November  1964  had  shown  the  great  good 
will  and  willingness  to  cooperate  of  respon- 
sible business  elements  In  both  countries. 
This  good  will  and  willingness  was  crystal- 
lized In  the  light  of  the  progress  made  in  or- 
ganizing and  starting  the  substantive  work 
of  the  project.  As  a  result,  we  are  considering 
asking  a  qualified  economist  or  administrator. 
In  both  Greece  and  Turkey,  to  act  under  the 
overall  supervision  of  the  Chairman  and  two 
Vice  Chairmen  of  the  Special  Committee,  as  a 
consultant  to  the  Executive  Director  and 
European  Director,  to  serve  as  a  focal  point 
for  local  coordination,  and  to  give  help  and 
expert  assistance  to  the  participating  busi- 
ness leaders. 

I  should  here  make  clear  that  we  are  re- 
lying for  the  major  effort  In  Greece  and 
Turkey  on  the  business,  academic,  and  similar 
groups  in  each  of  those  countries.    We  hope 


'See   attached   list,   U.S.   Advisory   Group 
members,  Greek-Turkish  project. 


to  have  the  help  at  all  times  of  the  chambers 
of  commerce,  and  of  the  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultviral  financing  institutions.  This  is  also 
a  private-enterprise  effort,  in  that  sense  re- 
sembling closely  the  ADELA  project  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  sponsor  within  the  con- 
tent of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Confer- 
ence. Thus,  we  hope  to  set  up  a  series  of 
ad  hoc  committees,  organized  both  nationally 
and  internationally,  which  will  advise  and 
consult  at  all  stages  of  our  actual  research 
or  feasibility  studies.  Our  consxxltants  in 
Greece  and  Turkey  will  be  able  effectively  to 
work  with  these  committees,  and  to  give  to 
the  business  and  academic  leaders  the  kind 
of  coordinative  assistance  which  will  clearly 
be  needed. 

I  come  now  to  the  substantive  aspect  of 
our  work,  which  has  already  developed  along 
extremely  interesting  lines,  despite  the  short 
period  since  our  organizing  meeting  in  Paris, 
and  the  appointment  in  July  of  Messrs.  Ru- 
bin and  Zumbiehi. 

Here  there  are  several  main  topics: 
First,  we  have  made  rapid  progress  in  de- 
veloping proposals  for  exploration  of  several 
of  the  main  topics  which  were  foreseen  In 
the  preliminary  reports — tourism,  agricul- 
ture, and  particular  Joint  efforts  in  the  trans- 
port and  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  the  further  development  of  the  Marltsa- 
Evros  River  Basin. 

All  of  these  matters  were  mentioned  in  my 
last  report  to  the  NATO  Parliamentarians' 
Conference.  Further  discussion  has  been  had 
with  a  wide  variety  of  knowledgeable  per- 
sons since  then — officials  of  the  World  Bank, 
of  the  American  AID  organization,  of  the 
U.N.  Special  Fund,  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  and  economic  experts  of  both 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Also,  Mr.  Rubin  has 
discussed  prospects  in  these  fields  with  pri- 
vate Industry,  with  well-known  consulting 
firms,  and  with  a  wide  variety  of  persons  pos-, 
sessing  expert  and  impartial  experience,  in- 
cluding, for  example,  the  engineering  firm 
which  originally  drew  up  and  supervised  the 
1953  Marltsa-Evros  plan.  Out  of  all  this  has 
come  a  series  of  specific  proposals  for  re- 
search and  for  cooperation  with  private  and 
international  organizations. 

In  regard  to  the  Marltsa-Evros  study,  we 
have  been  in  close  contact  with  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  Dr.  Kurt  Birrenbach,  and 
through  him  with  the  Thyssen  and  the  Volks- 
wagen Stlftungen  (Foundations)  in  Ger- 
many. We  hope  in  cooperation  with  them  to 
be  able  to  propose  a  useful  and  quite  specific 
study,  which  will  make  recommendations  in 
the  fields  of  irrigation  and  of  land  manage- 
ment, as  well  as  In  such  other  fields  of  agri- 
cultural development  as  the  study  may  show 
to  be  feasible.  In  the  making  of  the  study 
we  expect,  of  course,  the  friendly  cooperation 
of  the  Greek  and  the  Turkish  Governments. 
In  respect  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  we  have 
had  extremely  helpful  conversations,  prom- 
ising much  useful  collaboration,  with  Mr. 
Pavil  Hoffman,  Director  of  the  United  Nations 
Special  Fund,  and  Mr.  Paul-Marc  Henry,  his 
deputy.  We  have  discvissed  with  these  emi- 
nent persons  the  projects  already  spransored 
by  the  Special  Fund  in  Greece  and  Turkey. 
We  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  about  its  studies 
of  problems  of  production,  standardization, 
packaging,  transport,  and  marketing  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean. An  immediate  consequence  has 
been  a  visit  by  Messrs.  Zvunblehl  and  Rubin 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  FAO.  a  discussion 
of  such  questions  as  that  of  refrigeration, 
and  a  real  possibility  of  a  feasibility  study 
which  wovild  be  of  Inestimable  benefit  to  a 
mutually  beneficial  increase  in  the  exports  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  Greece  and 
Turkey. 


Tourism  already  contributes  im.p>ortant 
sums  to  the  economy  of  Greece,  and,  to  a 
lesser  but  increasing  extent,  that  of  Ttirkey. 
Many  studies  have  already  been  made  in  this 
field.  We  here  propose  to  finance  a  special, 
preliminary  study,  which  will  take  these 
other  studies  Into  account,  will  bring  to- 
gether in  one  report  the  ways  In  which  a 
collaborative  effort  would  benefit  Greece  and 
Turkey,  and  will  make  recommendations 
both  for  further  feasibility  studies  and,  if 
Ijosslble.  In  this  preliminary  report,  for  proj- 
ects in  the  area  of  tourism.  Here  it  Is  evi- 
dent that  governments  and  private  Interests, 
backed  by  national  and  International  devel- 
opment finance  Institutions,  must  cooperate. 
Transport  must  be  provided,  hotels  and  mo- 
tels must  be  built;  roads  must  be  Improved; 
border  formalities  must  be  made  easier;  and 
a  Joint  effort  to  advertise  the  cultural,  reli- 
gious, archeologlcal  and  scenic  aspects  of  the 
region — -as  a  region — must  be  undertaken. 

Other  areas  of  work — such  as  fisheries — are 
also  under  study. 

Second,  we  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
many  offers  of  assistance  which  have  come  to 
us  from  the  private  business  and  academic 
communities  to  explore  new  areas  of  mutu- 
ally beneficial  cooperation.  It  Is  too  early  to 
say  what  specific  projects  will  come  out  of 
this  study.  But  It  is  already  clear  that  there 
exists  a  vast  reservoir  of  good  will  and  expert 
knowledge  and  interest.  This  combination 
cannot  fail,  as  the  project  moves  forward,  to 
have  measurable  results.  It  has  already  re- 
sulted In  a  demonstration  of  the  willingness 
of  scholars  and  businessmen,  as  well  as  gov- 
ernment officials,  to  work  together  toward 
the  mutual  benefit  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
peoples. 

Third,  we  have  explored,  with  highly  en- 
couraging results,  the  possibility  of  new 
channels  of  discussion  of  problems  of  mutual 
interest.  Thus,  we  have  had  encovu-agement 
from  the  great  international  financing  in- 
stitutions, the  national  institutions  of  Indus- 
trial and  agricultural  finance,  and  the  private 
business  communities  for  a  series  of  inter- 
national conferences.  These  conferences 
would  seek  to  bring  together  the  interested 
persons,  from  Greece  and  Turkey,  from  West- 
ern Europe  and  North  America,  and  from  the 
international  Institutions,  to  confer  on  pos- 
sible cooperation  In  a  number  of  areas.  One 
such  area  which  inomedlately  suggests  itself 
is  that  of  the  financing  of  Industrial  devel- 
opment. Another  is  tourism,  and  a  vitally 
Important  one  is  that  of  agricultural  devel- 
opment and  financing  of  such  development. 
Conferences  of  this  sort,  looking  toward  the 
exchange  of  Information  and  the  setting  up 
of  a  permanent  channel  for  that  exchange, 
could  be  extremely  useful.  Moreover,  they 
would  take  a  first  Important  step  toward 
Insuring  that  proposals  which  required  fi- 
nancing, private,  governmental  or  Interna- 
tional, would  have  at  least  a  part  of  the 
problem  of  financing  solved.  For  there  would 
be  a  mechanism  to  which  specific  plans, 
whether  in  the  field  of  tourism,  agriculture 
or  elsewhere,  could  be  presented. 

The  response  to  these  suggestions  has  been 
so  favorable  that  we  hope,  in  the  spring 
of  1966,  to  have  one  or  two  such  meetings. 
Hopefully,  we  would  like  to  have  them  in 
Greece  and  Turkey,  preferably  In  surround- 
ings where  formal  sessions  can  be  supple- 
mented by  quiet  conversations.  For  under- 
standing, rather  than  any  formal  agree- 
ments, will  be  the  optimum  outcome  of  such 
sessions  as  these. 

In  this  same  connection,  I  should  say 
that  we  wish  to  give  every  encouragement  to 
cultural  and  education  exchanges  and  co- 
operation. We  are  exploring  the  suggestions 
made  by  Mr.  Spsrros  Skouras,  a  distinguished 
American  citizen  whose  benign  interest  en- 
compasses both  Greece  and  Turkey.  It  is 
possible  that  a  special  group  to  work  on  cul- 
tural  cooperation   could   be   established,   In 
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clcwe  liaison  with  our  own  project.  We  may 
commission  a  study  of  the  business  and 
financial  laws  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  with 
the  objective  of  a  conference  of  leading 
lawyers  and  legal  scholars  to  see  whether 
cooperation  here  would  be  fruitful. 

All  these  are  avenues  to  be  explored.  Some 
may  prove  to  be  blind  alleys;  but  progress  in 
the  short  time  during  which  the  project  has 
been  underway  Is  highly  encouraging. 

There  is  one  final  thought  I  would  like  to 
express.  That  Is  that  on  all  sides  we  have 
'  been  cautioned  not  to  be  impatient,  to  recog- 
nize that  feasibility  studies  take  time,  that 
specific  results  will  be  slow,  that  the  conse- 
quences of  our  efforts  will  be  measured  over 
a  long  and  not  a  short  period  of  time.  And 
this  advice  has  come  to  us  from  those  who 
are  most  strong  in  their  support  of  the 
project. 

We  recognize  that  the  results.  In  some 
senses,  will  show  up  only  In  some  years. 
This  has  been  known  from  the  beginning. 
At  the  same  time,  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
present  quite  specific  results  in  a  relatively 
short  time.  Some  of  these  will  be  feasi- 
bility studies  and  recommendations.  Some 
of  these  will  be  the  establishment  of  better 
means  of  communication,  of  liaison  groups, 
for  example.  Some  will  be  the  creation  of 
ways  and  means  of  implementing  study 
recommendations. 

But  the  most  important  result  Is  already, 
here  and  now.  tangible.  This  is  the  demon- 
strated ability  of  businessmen,  scholars  and 
others  from  Greece  and  Turkey  to  work  to- 
gether, with  the  encouragement  of  this  proj- 
ect, toward  the  solution  of  their  mutual 
problems  of  economic  development.  That 
result,  as  I  say,  is  already  a  fact.  It  must 
be  extended  and  made  more  specific.  But 
It  Is  clear  that  It  exists,  and  that  the  work 
due  until  now  confirms  Its  existence. 

I  thus  feel  that  we  can,  on  the  record,  be 
pleased  with  the  establishment  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  of  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  Chairman.  I  can  appropriately  com- 
mend my  Vice  Chairmen,  our  esteemed  col- 
leagues, Messrs.  Gulek  and  Spanorrlgas,  and 
to  othpr  members  of  the  Special  pommittee, 
the  Executive  and  European  Directors. 
Messrs.  Rubin  and  Zumblehl,  and  I  can  Jus- 
tifiably express  a  certain  confidence  for  the 
future. 

CONTRIBUTIONS     TO     GREEK -TURKISH      PROJECT 

D.  8.  and  R.  N.  Gettesman  Foundation, 
$5,000    (have  pledged  $10,000),   March   1965. 

Arthur  and  Gloria  Ross  Foundation,  $1,000. 
March  1965. 

U.S.  Freight  Co..  $2,000.  April-August  1965. 

Socony-Mobll  Oil  Co.,  $5,000.  August  1965. 

Pfizer  International  Inc.,  $1,000,  August 
1965. 

Twentieth  Century  Fox  Film  Corp.,  $500, 
August  1965. 

Trans-World  Airlines.  $1,500.  August  1965. 

Singer   Co.  Foundation.   $250.  September. 

Ford  Foundation.   $150,000,   April    1965. 

Total,  $166,250,  September  21.   1966. 

Members  op  U.S.  Advisory  Group  for 
Greek-Turkish  Project 

Mr.  John  B.  Arnold,  senior  vice  president, 
First  National  City  Bank.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Amory  Bradford,  consultant  to  the 
Ford  Foundation.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Tom  B.  Coughran.  executive  vice  pres- 
ident. Bank  of  America.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Fenton,  president,  Pfizer 
International.  Inc..  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Morris  Forgash,  president.  U.S.  Freight 
Co..  New  York  City. 

Mr.  George  F.  James,  senior  vice  president. 
Socony-Mobll  Oil  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Manville.  vice  president, 
the  Singer  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Robert  R.  Mathews,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent. American  Express  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Nathan,  vice  president.  Parsons 
&  Whittemore,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 


Mr.  Art  Ross,  executive  vice  president 
and  managing  director.  Central  National 
Corp..  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Francis  X.  Scafuro,  vice  president. 
Bank  of  America,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Spyros  Skouras,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Twentieth  Century  Fox  Film  Corp.,  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Tllllnghast,  Jr.,  president, 
Trans-World  Airlines,  New  York  City. 

Adm.  John  M.  Will,  U.S.  Navy,  retired, 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board,  Amer- 
ican Export  and  Isbrandtsen  Lines,  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Sidney  H.  Wlllner,  vice  president  and 
general  counsel,  Hilton  Hotels  International, 
New  York  City. 

jAvrrs  Names  Seymour  Rubin  as  ExEcrrrrvE 
Director  op  Greek -Turkish  Economic  Co- 
operation  Project — Albert   Zumbiehl  of 
Prance  Is  European  Director 
The   appolnjtment  of   Seymour   J.   Rubin, 
former  U.S.  Minister  to  the  Development  As- 
sistance  Committee   and   prominent  Wash- 
ington   attorney,    as   Executive    Director    of 
the    Greek-Turkish    Economic    Cooperation 
project   was    announced    today   by    Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javtts.    Senator  Javits  is  Chairman 
of    the    Special    Committee    on    Developing 
NATO   Countries   of   the  NATO   Parliamen- 
tarians' Conference,  which  is  sponsoring  the 
project. 

Announced  as  European  Director  of  the 
project  was  Albert  Zumblehl  of  Paris,  for- 
merly a  member  of  the  OECD  Business  and 
Industry  Advisory  Committee  and  an  in- 
ternational financial  expert. 

Principal  offices  for  the  project  will  be  In 
Washington,  with  European  offices  at  the 
Atlantic  Institute  In  Paris. 

In  making  the  announcement.  Senator 
Javits  said:  "Mr.  Rubin's  decision  to  take 
on  this  ImpoKiant  assignment  Is  a  giant  step 
forward  in  developing  participation  of  the 
public  and  private  sectors  In  Western  Eu- 
rope, the  United  States,  Canada,  and  other 
countries  In  economic  cooperation  between 
Greece  and  Turkey.  With  his  exp>ertlse  In 
international  finance  and  his  working  knowl- 
ede;e  of  International  organizations,  Mr.  Ru- 
bin has  excellent  qualifications  to  direct  this 
project.  The  European  Director,  Albert  Zum- 
blehl. also  brings  great  experience  and  ac- 
complishment In  international  economic  co- 
operation to  this  assignment.  Economic  co- 
operation on  a  specific  project  basis  between 
Greece  and  Turkey  is  logical,  can  be  most 
beneficial  to  the  people  of  each  country,  and 
can  lnaug\u-ate  a  historic  movement  In  bl- 
natlonal  cooperation." 

The  committee  to  oversee  the  Greek-Turk- 
ish economic  cooperation  project  was  set  up 
at  the  plenary  session  of  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarians' Conference  In  November  1964 
with  Senator  Javits  as  Chairman,  Alexander 
Spanorrlgas,  member  of  the  Parliament  of 
Greece  and  Deputy  Minister  of  Commerce, 
and  Kasim  Gulek,  member  of  the  Turkish 
National  Assembly  as  cochalrmen.  With  as- 
sistance from  the  Ford  Foundation  and  con- 
tributions from  major  American  corpwra- 
tlons,  the  project  has  already  researched  pos- 
sibilities for  Joint  Greek-Turkish  ventures 
that  would  economically  benefit  both  na- 
tions. 

A  similar  project  Initiated  by  Senator 
Javits  in  1962  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Atlantic  Community  Development  Group 
for  Latin  America  ( ADELA) ,  a  private,  multi- 
national investment  organization  now 
channeling  equity  capital  to  Latin  American 
private  enterprise  on  a  partnership  basis 
with  local   businessmen. 

Mr.  Rubin.  51,  was  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  Development  Assistance  Committee  of 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  until  January  1964.  Dur- 
ing 1962  and  1963,  he  was  the  U.S.  member 
of    the    OECD    Consortia    on    Greece    and 


Turkey.  A  native  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Rubin 
graduated  magna  cum  laude  from  Harvard 
Law  School  and  served  in  a  number  of  Gov- 
ernment posts  until  1948,  when  he  returned 
to  private  practice  of  law. 

Since  then  Mr.  Rubin  has  been  frcquentlv 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  undertake 
special  missions.  He  served  as  chief  of  the 
NATO  Tax  Delegation  In  1951-52,  with  the 
personal  rank  of  Minister;  was  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
N  Control  Act  In  1952-53;  and  was  a  con- 
sultant In  connection  with  the  Hoover 
Commission  Report  on  Foreign  Aid  and  the 
task  force  on  the  same  subject  set  up  in 
1961.  He  was  named  by  President  Kennedv 
as  a  public  member  of  the  Commission  on 
International  Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure, 
and  was  nominated  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  General  Counsel 
of  the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion and  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment in  1961.  He  also  served  in  1962 
as  personal  representative  of  the  President  to 
Bolivia,  with  the  rank  of  Special  Ambassador. 

Mr.  Zumblehl,  45,  was  with  the  French 
Ministry  of  Finance  from  1945  to  1955.  Since 
then,  he  has  directed  important  aspects  of 
the  International  finance  relations  of  a 
major  French  aluminum  and  nonferrous 
metals  firm.  Mr.  Zumblehl  has  also  been  a 
member  of  the  Business  and  Industry  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  OECD. 


A  SYMBOL  OF  WELCOME 
AT  HAWAH 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  on  Liberty  Island  has 
long  marked  this  Nation's  eastern  gate- 
way to  the  land  of  liberty  and  freedom 
and  has  come  to  symbolize  our  democ- 
racy throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  John  Barovich,  vice  president  of 
the  Computer  Programers  Association  in 
Honolulu  recently  suggested  that  a  me- 
morial of  similar  significance  be  erected 
in  Honolulu,  our  Nation's  western  gate- 
way, as  a  symbol  of  welcome  to  our  Pa- 
cific and  Asian  neighbors. 

I  believe  that  this  suggestion  is  par- 
ticularly timely  in  view  of  the  passage  of 
the  recent  Immigration  Reform  Act.  I 
feel  confident  that  the  people  of  Hawaii 
would  be  most  willing  to  support  such  a 
project.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Barovich's 
suggestion  is  an  excellent  one  and  I  wish 
to  call  upon  my  colleagues  for  their  views 
and  suggestions  on  this  matter. 


CIVIL   DEMONSTRATIONS   AGAINST 
U.S.  POLICY  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  no  words  strong  enough  to  express 
my  personal  contempt  for  those  cow- 
ardly young  people  who  demonstrate 
against  their  coimtry  and  our  national 
security. 

They  would  be  pathetic  and  unworthy 
of  attention  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
others  are  fighting  and  dying  to  preserve 
the  freedom  these  Inconsiderate  and  un- 
grateful people  are  abusing. 

There  may  be  some  among  this  con- 
fused group  who  have  been  misled  by 
Communists  or  unprincipled  traitors, 
and  because  of  their  irresponsibility  do 
not  recognize  what  they  are  doing.  If 
they  are  students,  as  some  of  them  claim 
to  be,  then  it  Is  obvious  they  never  stud- 
led  American  history. 

If  they  devoted  as  much  time  on  his- 
tory books  as  they  have  In  their  dis- 


graceful demonstrations,  they  might 
have  learned  something  about  how  this 
Nation  won  and  maintained  freedom. 

Liberty  never  has  been  and  cannot 
now  be  preserved  by  crawling  meekly  be- 
fore international  bullies  or  power-mad 
dictators.  We  have  freedom  today  for 
all  Americans,  even  a  misguided  minor- 
ity, because  millions  were  willing  to  fight 
for  it  yesterday. 

Nothing  of  value  in  all  recorded  his- 
tory has  ever  been  achieved  or  preserved 
without  sacrifice.  Those  who  are  im- 
willing  to  fulfill  their  patriotic  duty  as 
Americans  most  assuredly  do  not  de- 
serve to  enjoy  the  benefits  made  avail- 
able by  the  responsible  citizens  of  this 
Nation. 

As  for  those  few  ingrates  who  actually 
have  destroyed  their  draft  cards.  I  hope 
they  will  be  prosecuted  swiftly  and 
punished  severely.  The  law  of  this  Con- 
gress making  such  activity  a  Federal 
offense  is  one  which  I  supported  whole- 
heartedly. 

ECONOMIC  INEQUITIES 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  poor 
living  conditions  and  solidified  unem- 
ployment plague  part  of  my  home  State 
of  Kentucky,  as  they  plague  parts  of 
some  neighboring  States.  This  is  not  a 
cause  for  despair,  but  it  certainly  is  a 
real  cause  for  positive  analysis  of  the 
elements  of  employment  as  such.  Un- 
less we  know  the  economic  and  social  in- 
gredients of  total  employment,  no 
amount  of  Government  pump  priming 
is  going  to  rid  us  of  the  one  and  only 
reason  for  poverty.  That  sole  reason,  of 
course,  is  unemployment. 

It  may  sound  odd  to  say  simply  that 
unemployment  is  the  result  of  low  em- 
ployment. I  submit  to  the  Senate,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  the  real  starting  point 
in  any  solution  of  unemployment.  We 
have  been  getting  out  of  bed  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  we  have  started  the  pov- 
erty program  off  on  the  wrong  foot. 

Instead  of  analyzing  the  vacuum  of 
unemployment,  we  must  analyze  con- 
crete employment.  The  first  is  a  nega- 
tive approach,  but  the  second  is  a  posi- 
tive approach.  If  we  can  label,  isolate*^ 
and  measure  the  various  elements  that 
comprise  total  employment,  then  we  can 
strengthen  the  weak  elements  and  ignore 
the  strong  ones. 

But  no,  we  do  not  operate  this  way. 
Instead,  we  throw  billions  of  dollars  into 
one  vacuum  after  another  when  we 
could  easily  spend  only  a  fraction  of  the 
poverty  program  moneys  to  find  out  just 
where  we  are  weak  and  where  we  are 
strong.  This  would  be  positive  economic 
analysis,  a  type  of  work  that  apparently 
is  quite  foreign  to  the  minds  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers. 

If  a  businessman  is  forced  by  law  to 
sell  his  output  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, then  I  say  that  law  produces  an 
economic  inequity.  The  businessman 
goes  broke,  and  we  as  a  national  econ- 
omy are  worse  off  because  of  it. 

This  is  an  obvious  example,  indeed, 
but  there  are  many  economic  inequities 
in  this  land  of  ours  that  are  not  so  obvi- 
ous. In  fact,  some  of  them  even  look 
pretty  good.     One  dandy-looking  eco- 


nomic inequity  of  hideous  proportions  Is 
the  so-called  poverty  program  that  I 
mention  and  that  is  eating  away  the  Na- 
tion's economic  profit.  This  disjointed, 
political  program  is  marching  east  on  a 
train  moving  west.  We  are  spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  represent  the  real 
wealth  of  the  economy  to  keep  the  train 
moving  and  the  marchers  marching. 
The  trouble  with  this  extravagant  In- 
equity is  that  nobody  is  going  anywhere. 
But  that  is  not  all  there  is  to  it,  for  our 
national  economy  is  going  somewhere 
because  of  it.  That  somewhere  is  down, 
way  down.  *        ^ 

The  thoughts  I  have  expressed  here  to- 
day were  brought  to  mind  by  a  news- 
paper article  published  recently  in  Har- 
lan County,  Ky.  As  most  of  you  know, 
Harlan  County  long  has  been  beset  by 
unemployment  of  the  worst  and  most 
protracted  kind.  The  article  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  William  D.  Pardridge,  whom 
many  of  us  in  the  Senate  know  as  the 
author  of  the  newspaper  series  entitled 
"Economic  Inequities." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Education, 
Not  the  E>ole,  Is  Said  I^arlan  County's 
Hope,"  written  by  Winiam  D.  Pard- 
ridge and  published  October  14,  1965,  in 
the  Harlan,  Ky.,  Daily  Enterprise,  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From   the   Harlan    (Ky.)    Dally  Enterprise, 

Oct.  14,  1965] 
An  Economic  Inequity:  Education,  Not  the 

Dole,   Is   Said   Harlan   County's   Hope 

(Editor's  Note. — The  author  of  the  follow- 
ing article,  William  D.  Pardridge,  Is  a  former 
editor  of  the  Washington  publication.  Air 
Affairs.  He  has  been  working  on  a  doctorate 
degree  In  economics  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  but  left  to  spend  9  months  writing 
a  series  of  50  articles  on  "economic  inequi- 
ties." This  Is  one  of  the  articles  in  the 
series,  which  Is  to  be  published  in  book 
form  next  year.) 

(By  William  D.  Pardridge) 

Man-made  economic  Inequities  sometimes 
become  economic  iniquities.  • 

Poverty  Is  one  of  them. 

Lack  of  education  Is  another. 

They  are  iniquitous  because  they  tend  to 
beget  themselves  as  their  carriers  beget  chil- 
dren. 

Face  It.  No  amount  of  bootstrap  Gov- 
ernment financing  is  going  to  get  rid  of  pov- 
erty. Jobs  come  from  business  and  Industry, 
not  from  Washington  executive  orders. 

And  remember  that  personal  education 
and  personal  employment  do  not  go  hand 
in  hand.  Youngsters  must  be  members  of 
the  student  body,  not  the  labor  force.  At 
early  ages,  kids  and  teenagers  cannot  be 
both,  and  membership  in  neither  is  worst  of 
all. 

Just  what  is  an  economic  Inequity?  It  Is 
an  ogre  of  the  materialistic  world,  like  the 
devil  is  of  another. 

sales  tax  is  inequitable 

Economic  Inequities  are  caused  by  laws 
that  are  enacted  for  willful  political  gain 
by  legislative  bodies  completely  ignorant  of 
economic  principles.  They  are  shrouded  with 
good  Intentions. 

One  vicious  inequity  is  the  sales  tax.  This 
monster  reduces  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
poor  in  order  to  raise  public  revenues  for  the 
not-so-poor,  the  not-poor-at-all,  and  the 
rich. 


The  iniquitoxis  nature  of  the  sales  tax  is 
that  it  seems  to  be  so  small.  But  small 
also  are  the  bacteria  that  gradually  rot  your 
teeth. 

All  governments,  local.  State,  and  Federal, 
continually  want  to  raise  public  revenues  for 
ever  larger  social  responsibilities  that  bring 
home  the  political  bacon. 

But  every  dime  of  such  expendlttires  Is 
axed  off  the  general  economic  health  of  the 
Nation. 

Take  two  extreme  examples  of  govern- 
mental social  responsibilities  that  cost  real 
economic  wealth. 

won't  risk  pocketbook 

Police  protection  is  undeniably  the  re- 
sponsibility of  public  bodies. 

Our  free  economic  way  of  life  that  helped 
produce  the  miraculous  American  political 
system,  as  did  the  latter  system  Itself  also 
yield  that  productive  way  of  life.  Is  based 
upon  private  property  and  the  safeguarding 
of  the  Individual's  life  and  limb. 

Police  protection  Is  a  legitimate  public 
exi>ense.  Even  here  a  social  Inequity,  not 
economic,  appears  when  policemen — and  fire- 
men— are  paid  wages  so  low  that  this  liveli- 
hood has  never  become  the  profession  of 
respected  trade  or  craft  It  certainly  Is. 

The  citizenry  is  quick  to  demand  and 
order  a  policeman  to  risk  his  life  arresting 
an  armed  maniac,  but  the  stingy  homeowner 
is  reluctant  to  risk  his  pocketbook.  Let's  you 
and  him  fight,  he  says. 

Par,  far  away  from  police  protection  is  that 
economically  grotesque  social  responsibility 
known  as  the  farm  pork  barrel,  the  system 
that  artificially  regulates  crop  acreage  and 
determines  agricultural  prices. 

All  this  is  done  in  a  Washington  smoke- 
filled  room  instead  of  at  the  grocery  store 
counter. 

A  mammoth  inequity 

Across  this  land  there  are  farmers  who 
don't  farm,  farmers  who  regularly  receive 
free  Government  checks,  all  the  while  low- 
Income  people  pay  taxes  to  Increase  food 
prices  so  that  they'll  have  less  money  to  pay 
for  shoes. 

If  you  think  this  makes  economic  sense, 
you're  an  idiot. 

This  whole  tax  structure  is  a  mammoth 
inequity. 

The  near-rich  and  the  rich  have  so  many 
tax  loopholes  that  the  graduated  income  tax 
is  a  Joke. 

The  wage  earners  pay  Income  taxes,  for  In- 
stance, to  send  Midwest  wheat  to  Communist 
Russia  in  foreign-flag  ships.  And  the  State 
Department  thinks  this  is  great. 

Any  poverty  in  Harlan  County  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  people.  It  is  caused  by  techno- 
logical advances  and  by  a  flow  of  economic 
change  that  sometimes  goes  around  your 
land  and  my  land. 

The  remedies  for  such  natiiral  hardships 
are  not  gigantic  economic  Inequities  like  sec- 
ond-generation dole,  like  handouts  to  non- 
farming  farmers,  like  expensive  job  training 
for  Jobs  that  are  too  few. 

The  remedy  Is  the  good  riddance  of  all  eco- 
nomic Inequities  and  the  pronouncement  of 
an  economic  equity  based  on  the  rights  and 
the  freedoms  of  the  individual — the  business- 
man, the  wage  earner,  the  housewife. 

Poverty,  never  forget,  is  caused  only  by  a 
lack  of  emplo3maent  and  a  lack  of  employ- 
ment Is  caused  only  by  the  Job  and  the 
worker  not  coming  to  terms  with  each  other. 
^  Jobs  change  relentlessly  to  more  and  more 
complicated  technological,  skilled  duties. 

Vocational  education,  not  the  world's 
greatest  government  handout,  Is  the  answer 
to  these  changes  that  man  cannot  stop. 

The  economic  plenty  that  once  was  Amer- 
ica can  be  returned  to  Harlan  County  by 
having  two  schools  on  every  street  corner. 

One  school  Is  for  the  boys  and  girls  who 
don't  know  what  they  want  to  be,  except  they 
don't  want  to  be  jellyfish. 
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The  other  school  is  for  boys  and  girls  who 
want  to  be  technicians  Instead  of  Jellyfish. 

DOLE  IS  FATAL 

If  Uncle  Sam  in  Washington.  D.C.,  Insists 
on  giving  you  a  lot  of  other  people's  money, 
tell  him  you  want  a  big  chunk  of  dough  to 
Jilre  the  best  teachers  to  teach  your  kids  and 
to  teach  other  teachers  to  teach  your  kids. 

Tell  him  that,  mister,  and  you'll  be  on  your 
way  to  making  Harlan  County  the  place  from 
which  come  the  skilled  workers  for  the 
American  technology. 

Tell  him  also.  Ma,  to  keep  his  dole  because 
it's  making  your  kids  lazy  and  your  husband 
think  he's  got  it  made;  he  hasn't. 

Man-made  economic  inequities  are  the  to- 
tal cause  of  poverty  amidst  plenty,  and  these 
economic  inequities  are  the  very  life  blood  of 
the  handout  system. 

Never,  never  forget  that  patriotism  and 
the  welfare  economy  cannot  live  long  in  the 
same  nation.  The  first  is  based  on  individu- 
ality, and  the  second  Is  based  on  group  de- 
spair. 

Don't  Just  stand  there,  do  something. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARVIN  B.  DURNING. 
CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  WASHINGTON 
STATE  INTERAGENCY  COMMIT- 
TEE FOR  OUTDOOR  RECREATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  national  effort  to  promote 
conservation  and  expand  the  opportuni- 
ties for  outdoor  recreation.  He  is  Mar- 
vin B.  Duming  of  Seattle,  chairman  of 
the  Washington  State  Interagency  Com- 
mittee for  Outdoor  Recreation,  and  a 
winner  of  the  American  Motors'  1965 
Conservation  Award. 

Duming.  a  35-year-old  attorney,  is  a 
New  Orleans  native  who  came  to  Seattle 
in  1959.  Since  then  he  has  been  one  of 
principal  sources  of  energy  and  imagina- 
tion in  mapping  outdoor  recreation  and 
conservation  measures  for  the  State  of 
Washington. 

In  1961  Duming  helped  to  draft  the 
highway  advertising  control  act,  one  of 
the  strongest  State  laws  in  the  country. 
He  helped  defend  the  measure  in  both 
the  1963  and  1965  sessions  of  the  State 
legislature. 

Because  of  his  interest  in  providing 
additional  outdoor  recreation  facilities 
for  the  people  of  our  State,  Duming  and 
others  prompted  the  State  administra- 
tion to  request  the  legislature  to  approve 
bills  embodying  such  a  program.  When 
this  request  was  denied.  Duming  orga- 
nized Citizens  for  Outdoor  Recreation,  a 
nonpartisan  organization  devoted  to 
mustering  the  requisite  signatures  for  an 
initiative  petition  to  have  the  bills  placed 
on  the  ballot.  Nearly  170,000  signatures 
were  obtained,  nearly  twice  as  many  as 
were  needed.  Citizens  for  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation then  launched  an  educational 
campaign  to  aid  in  the  passage  of  the 
bills  in  November  1964.  The  bills — the 
outdoor  recreation  bond  issue  and  the 
Marine  Recreation  Land  Act — won  over- 
whelming support  from  the  people. 

Early  this  year  Duming  assumed  the 
chairmanship  of  a  new  committee  con- 
sisting of  representatives  from  six  agen- 
cies of  the  State  government  and  five 
citizen  members  charged  with  formulat- 
ing the  outdoor  recreation  program  for 
the  State.  The  committee  is  also  respon- 
sible for  allocating  funds  available  from 


the  two  new  State  bills  as  well  as  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act  ad- 
ministered by  the  Pederal  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation.  The  Interagency  Com- 
mittee this  year  has  approximately  $3.5 
million  from  these  combined  sources  to 
dispense.  In  the  next  10  years  the  group 
may  allocate  as  much  as  $50  million. 

In  recognition  of  his  efforts  Duming 
received  the  American  Motors  Conserva- 
tion Award,  along  with  19  other  individ- 
uals and  2  organizations.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  he  has  also  received  the 
1965  Outstanding  Service  Award  from 
the  National  Recreation  Association. 

In  addition,  Duming  was  one  of  the 
Seattle  delegates  and  a  panelist  at  the 
1965  White  House  Conference  on  Nat- 
ural Beauty.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Rocke- 
feller report  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission.  Durn- 
ing's  latest  brain  child  is  an  informal 
private  group  known  as  Seattle  Natural 
Beauty  Associates  which  hopes  to  spon- 
sor some  new  thinking  and  provide  citi- 
zen support  for  conservation  and  outdoor 
recreation. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  my  colleagues 
will  agree  that  Washington  State  is  for- 
tunate to  be  one  of  the  best  endowed 
States  of  the  Union  when  it  comes  to 
scenic  wonders,  natural  beauty,  and  op- 
portunities for  outdoor  recreation.  With 
the  growth  of  our  population  and  the 
rising  demands  for  recreation,  however, 
it  is  more  important  than  ever  before  to 
develop  programs  and  facilities  that  are 
both  wise  and  adequate  to  enhance  these 
natural  opportunities. 

Marvin  Duming  has  already  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  leader  in  this  cam- 
paign: He  has  a  notable  record  of  suc- 
cess, and  I  know  that  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington State  join  me  in  commending 
him.  I  would  only  add  thsit  In  my  judg- 
ment his  success  is  explained  not  only 
by  his  own  considerable  energy  and  good 
sense  but  also  by  the  general  public's 
interest  in  and  commitment  to  conserva- 
tion and  outdoor  recreation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  the  close  of  these  remarks 
certain  newspaper  clippings  and  mate- 
rials relating  to  Mr.  Duming's  achieve- 
ments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

OtTTDOOR  Recreation  Sttpporter  Prom 
Seattle  Wins  American  Motors  Con- 
servation Award 

DETRorr. — Marvin  B.  Duming,  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  chairman  of  Citizens  for  Outdoor 
Recreation,  has  been  named  a  winner  of  an 
American  Motors  Conservation  Award. 

The  awards  are  presented  each  year  to  10 
professional  and  10  nonprofessional  conser- 
vationists. In  addition,  two  group  awards 
are  presented  annually — one  each  to  national 
and  local  groups.  Winners  will  receive 
bronze  sculptured  medallions.  Professionals 
and  groups  also  receive  honorariums  of  $500. 

Winners  are  selected  by  an  awards  com- 
mittee on  the  basis  of  dedicated  efforts  In 
the  field  of  renewable  natural  resources 
which  would  not  otherwise  gain  widespread 
public  recognition. 

Durning.  a  lawyer,  long  has  had  an  Inter- 
est in  providing  additional  outdoor  recrea- 
tional facilities  for  the  people  of  his  State. 
His  efforts  led  to  an  executive  request  to  the 
Washington  Legislature  for  passage  of  bills 


embodying  such  a  program.     The  request  was 
not  acted  upon. 

Subsequently,  Durning  formed  the  clti- 
zen's  group  which  circulated  Initiative  peti- 
tlons  to  have  the  bills  placed  on  the  ballot 
Nearly  150,000  signatures  were  obtained— 5o 
percent  more  than  were  needed. 

Citizens  for  Outdoor  Recreation  then 
launched  an  educational  campaign  to  aid  in 
passage  of  the  bills  In  the  November  1964 
election.  The  bills — outdoor  recreation 
bond  issue  (referendum  bill  No.  11),  and 
Marine  Recreation  Land  Act  (initiative  No. 
215)  won  overwhelmingly  support  at  the 
polls. 

American  Motors  Corp.  President  Roy  Ab- 
ernethy  said  In  a  letter  of  congratulations 
to  Durning: 

"A  nation's  true  wealth  and  prosperity  are 
measured  In  terms  of  Its  natural  resources 
Thus,  the  strength  of  our  country  is  funda- 
mentally related  to  the  manner  In  which  we 
manage  our  resources  today  and  plan  soundly 
for  their  use  tomorrow. 

"If  we  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  our  waters, 
forests,  wildlife,  and  food-producing  soil  and 
rangelands,  and  to  preserve  this  natural 
wealth  for  future  generations,  we  must  vig- 
orously promote  citizen  and  governmental 
interest  in  sound,  progressive  conservation 
practices. 

"Your  outstanding  personal  efforts  in  this 
direction,  your  understanding  and  dedica- 
tion to  conservation  have  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  others.  You  personally  have  mate- 
rially advanced  the  cause  of  conservation  for 
the  future." 

Durning  was  selected  for  the  American 
Motors  Conservation  Award  by  a  committee 
of  distinguished  conservationists  which  in- 
cludes Arthur  H.  Carhart.  authority  on  na- 
tional parks  and  forests,  and  consultant  for 
the  Conservation  Library  Center,  Denver; 
C.  R.  Gutermuth,  vice  president  of  the  Wild- 
life Management  Institute:  Carl  W.  Buch- 
heister.  president  of  the  National  Audubon 
Society:  Richard  H.  Pough.  Pelham.  N.Y., 
director  of  the  Natural  Area  Council.  Inc.. 
and  Harold  Titus,  conservation  editor  of 
Field  &  Stream  magazine. 

The  awards  program  Is  directed  by  Ed 
Zern.  writer  on  conservation  and  outdoor 
sports. 

American  Motors  Corp., 

Detroit,  May  19, 1965. 
Mr.  Marvin  Durning, 
1411  Fourth  Avenue  Building, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Dear  Mr  Durning:  My  warmest  congrat- 
ulations on  your  selection  as  a  recipient  of 
an  American  Motors  Conservation  Award. 

It  gives  me  great  pride  to  review  the  ac- 
complishments of  our  award  winners,  and 
to  know  that  they  will  bring  renewed  in- 
spiration to  those  In  conservation  everywhere. 

Much  of  the  fundamental  strength  of  a 
nation  lies  In  the  manner  In  which  its  peo- 
ple manage  its  natural  resources  today  and 
plan  soundly  for  their  use  tomorrow. 

If  those  of  us  In  the  United  States  are  to 
continue  to  enjoy  our  lands,  forests,  waters. 
wildlife  and  other  natural  resources  and 
preserve  them  for  future  generations,  we 
must  vigorously  promote  both  citizen  and 
governmental  Interest  in  broadscale  progres- 
sive conservation  practices. 

Your  outstanding  personal  effort  and  your 
understanding  and  dedication  to  conserva- 
tion are  an  inspiration  to  others.  You  per- 
sonally have  materially  advanced  the  cause 
of  conservation  for  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

Rot  Abebnetht. 

(Prom  the  Seattle  (Wash.)   Times.  June  17, 

1965] 

Recreation   Group  Gives   Lawyer  Award 

Marvin    Duming,    Seattle    attorney    and 

chairman  of  the  Interagency  Committee  for 

Outdoor  Recreation,  today  received  the  1966 


outstanding  Service  Award  from  the  Na- 
♦ional  Recreation  Association. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Berger,  member  of  the  State 
-ark  and  recreation  commission  presented 
Lg  award  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association 
3f  Washington  Cities  In  Tacoma.  The  com- 
jilssion  had  recommended  Durning  because 
of  his  efforts  *n  promoting  passage  of  the 
.«reatlon-fund  gas  tax,  and  bond  measures 
^jst  November. 

'  Durning  headed  the  Citizens  for  Outdoor 
Recreation.  He  now  heads  the  State  agency 
assigned  the  task  of  administering  the  funds. 

[From  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times, 

May  31,  1965] 

A  Goal  To  Be  Exceeded 

Can  It  be  that  Stewart  Udall,  Secretary  of 
•jie  Interior,  Is  unduly  pessimistic  In  his 
view  that  It  will  take  two  decades  and  bU- 
iions  of  dollars  wisely  spent  to  put  across 
the  concept  of  natural  beauty  to  the  Amer- 
ican public? 

Udall  made  his  gloomy  prediction  as  one 
of  several  cabinet  officers  to  testify  last  week 
at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Natural 
Beauty. 

Since  the  Kennedy  administration  took 
office  in  1961.  Udall  has  been  the  leader  of 
Federal-Government  conservation  efforts. 
He  has  crusaded  for  many  years  to  safeguard 
ie  dwindling  glories  of  the  American  nat- 
■ral  environment. 

One  need  not  be  an  expert,  but  need  have 
:nly  the  senses  of  sight,  smell,  and  hearing 
:o  recognize  how  right  Udall  Is  when  he 
writes  (In  his  book,  "The  Quiet  Crisis"): 

"America  today  stands  poised  on  a  pin- 
nacle of  wealth  and  power,  yet  we  live  in  a 
iand  of  vanishing  beauty,  of  increasing  ugli- 
ness, of  shrinking  open  space,  and  of  an 
overall  environment  that  is  diminished  dally 
by  pollution  and  noise  and  blight." 

No,  it  is  not  possible  to  dispute  Udall's 
view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  But 
;t  is  possible,  we  think,  that  the  American 
people  are  more  receptive  to  his  point  of 
CDDcem  than  he  Imagines. 

.\  strong  case  could  be  made — in  this  part 
:f  the  country,  at  least — that  much  of  the 
public  is  ahead  of  its  political  leaders  on 
matters  pertaining  to  preservation  of  nat- 
ural assets. 

One  could  point  to  the  success  of  outdoor- 
recreation  Issues  through  the  initiative  proc- 
ss  and  at  the  polls,  to  the  general  accept- 
iblllty  of  King  County's  large-scale  parks- 
icquisitlon  program,  to  the  vigor  of  local 
conservation  and  beautificatlon  groups,  to 
ie  care  with  which  the  average  citizen  tends 
.he  greenery  in  his  own  yard. 

Udall  and  other  administration  leaders 
ire  doing  well  to  sound  the  alarm.  But  if 
iere  is  a  strong  and  continuing  foUow- 
".arough  at  the  national  level  to  last  week's 
conference,  we  think  those  leaders  may  be 
surprised  at  the  strength  of  the  response. 

(Congested  living  conditions  have  created 
imong  Europeans  an  overriding  concern  for 
safeguarding  their  remaining  natural  green- 
ery and"  other  natural  assets.  There  are  in- 
creasing signs  a  similar  attitude  Is  taking 
iold  in  the  urban  areas  of  America. 

This  country  cannot  afford  to  wait  the 
^0  decades  to  attain  the  goal  of  full  public 
iwareness  of  the  "quiet  crisis." 

As  Marvin  B.  Durning,  a  Seattle  delegate, 
■^Id  the  White  House  conference,  "Let  us 
Mt  underestimate  the  capacity  or  the  wiU- 
^ess  of  Americans  to  work  to  preserve 
=ur  natural  heritage." 

'from    the    Seattle    (Wash.)    Times,    June 

4,  1965) 
Seattle  Needs  Vision  of  What  It  Can 
Become 

(By  Walt  Woodward) 

Seattle  citizens  already  have  proven  they 
^ve  the  capacity  for  the  action  necessary 


to  preserve  and  develop  their  city's  beauty. 
They  lack  only  a  vision  of  what  the  city  can 
become. 

So  says  Marvin  B.  Durning.  a  young  attor- 
ney who  already  has  demonstrated  he  has 
both  vision  and  capacity  for  action.  The 
fifth  civic  beauty  advocate  to  talk  to  the 
Times  on  this  subject,  he  says: 

"With  their  support  of  Mietro,  of  the 
marlne-recreation-land  initiative,  and  of  the 
World's  Fair,  the  people  already  have  proven 
they  will  respond  to  exciting  challenges. 
Now,  they  must  pull  back  the  veil  of  the 
future  and  envision  what  their  city  can  be." 

Durning,  35,  a  New  Orleans  native  who 
came  here  In  1959,  has  reason  to  underscore 
the  public's  capacity  of  response.  He  led 
the  campaign  which  resulted  last  fall  In  a  2- 
to-1  approval  of  an  Initiative  earmarking 
more  than  $1  million  annually  in  gasoUne- 
tax  refunds  unclaimed  by  boatowners  for 
purchase  of  marlne-recreatlon  areas. 

Earlier,  he  drafted  the  Highway  Advertis- 
ing Control  Act  of  1961;  subsequently,  he 
aided  in  defending  It  in  1963  and  1965  legis- 
lative sessions. 

He  qualifies  as  an  expert  on  civic  beauty 
through  his  membership  on  Laurance  S. 
Rockefeller's  citizens  committee  for  the  re- 
port of  the  national  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
view Commission,  and  In  his  participation  as 
a  panelist  in  the  recent  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Natural  Beauty. 

Ask  Durning  to  pull  back  Seattle's  veil 
himself  and  this  is  what  you  hear. 

"I  see  a  waterfront  open  to  the  people 
to  walk,  boat,  sit.  look.  fish.  We  need  a  pub- 
lic park  and  esplanade  like  the  Langellnie 
in  Copenhagen.  I  congratulate  the  cen- 
tral business  district  waterfront  planners, 
but  I  don't  think  they  have  captured  the 
potential.  They  should  dream  no  little 
dreams. 

"Second.  I  see  a  city  where  we  have 
tamed  the  automobile  and  made  provision  for 
mass  rapid  transit.  This  may  be  a  necessary 
condition  for  building  a  beautiful  city.  We 
must  provide  for  the  movement  of  people  so 
that  all  our  space  Is  not  surrendered  to  con- 
crete highways,  parking  centers,  automobile 
Junkyards,  and  fiag-flutterlng  'gas'  stations. 

*We  should  plan  now  for  the  likelihood  of 
Federal  matching  money  for  city  beautifica- 
tlon and  for  a  law  requiring  that  3  percent 
of  all  Federal  highway  money  be  spent  on 
landscaping.  Why.  that  might  amount  to 
$1  million  a  year  in  King  County,  alone. 
Think  how  that  might  change  a  Rainier 
Avenue  into  a  corridor  of  real  beauty. 

"Finally,  I  see  a  city  with  living  trees,  not 
dead  ones  holding  up  wires.  Putting  wires 
underground  is  a  huge  project,  but  Its  size 
shouldn't  frighten  us  off.  It  should  chal- 
lenge us  to  get  at  It  all  the  sooner. 

"We  should  explore  the  spending  of  mu- 
nicipal funds  for  undergrounding  as  a  local 
contribution  to  bring  us  Federal  urban  re- 
newal matching  funds.  If  the  Federal  pro- 
gram doesn't  now  permit  this,  we  should 
ask  for  It;  after  all,  the  President  asked 
for  'bold  Ideas."  If  this  can  come  about,  we 
might  find  ourselves  spending  $2  million 
for  undergrounding  and  getting  $6  million 
in  Federal  matching  funds." 

Seattle  faces  nothing  but  change,  Durn- 
ing says.  He  cites  predictions  for  700,000 
more  persons  in  King  County  in  Just  20 
years  and  of  "hundreds  of  millions  of\  dol- 
lars"  in   new   construction. 

"Save  for  retaining  valuable  old  land- 
marks. Seattle  will  rebuild  Itself  In  the  next 
several  decades,"  Durning  predicts. 

This  leads  him.  Inevitably,  to  his  firmly 
held  conclusion  that  "now  Is  the  time,  and 
Seattle  Is  the  place,  to  accomplish  more  for 
municipal  beauty  than  ever  has  been  done  In 
any  city  of   the   United  States." 


[Prom  the  Seattle   (Wash.)    Times,   July  7, 

19651 

Group  To  Seek  Buried  Lines,  Street  Trees 

(Walt  Woodward) 

More  civic-betterment  projects  have  been 
talked  to  death  than  have  been  translated 
into  meaningful  action,  but  now  there  ap- 
pears reasonable  hope  for  action  In  the 
matter  of  preserving  Seattle's  civic  beality. 

It  is  even  reasonable  to  hope  that  this 
action  win  take  place  In  the  next  few 
months.  If  so,  this  will  be  something.  For 
it  is  summer. 

Summer,  as  everyone  knows.  Is  no  time — 
in  this  gorgeous  Puget  Sound  country — to 
propel  a  volunteer  clvlc-actlon  program. 
Committee  chairmen,  along  about  now, 
usually  throw  up  their  hands  In  frustra- 
tion. Half  their  committee  members  are  off 
on  vacations.  The  others  much  prefer  play- 
ing twilight  golf,  sailing,  or  sitting  on  the 
patio  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  to  attending 
a  meeting  in  some  stuffy  downtown  room. 

Yet  there  was  such  a  meeting  a  few  eve- 
nings ago. 

Attending  were  about  20  people,  including 
participants  In  a  series  of  "Seattle  Beautiful" 
articles  which  have  been  appearing  in  the 
Times. 

Perhaps  they  have  given  themselves  a 
name — Seattle  Natural  Beauty  Associates. 
But  that  Is  relatively  unimportant,  for  the 
group  envisions  no  formal  dues-paying  or- 
ganization. Most  of  Its  members  feel  that 
existing  civic  organizations  are  capable  of 
providing  the  "muscle"  for  whatever  action 
programs  the  group  ultimately  approves. 

But  there  Is  nothing  vague  about  the  man 
who  sits  at  the  head  table  (call  him  the 
"chairman"  If  you  must).  He  Is  Marvin  B. 
Durning,  35- year-old  attorney  who  already 
has  proven  himself  to  be  a  "doer"  In  the 
successful  movements  for  highway  advertis- 
ing control  and  funds  for  acquiring  recrea- 
tional lands. 

And  there  is  nothing  vague  about  what 
this  little  band  of  "doers"  hopes  to  do.  At 
that  recent  meeting,  they  put  on  the  front 
burners  both  the  placing  underground  of 
utility  lines  and  street  tree  planting. 

Jack  B.  Robertson,  the  man  who  led  the 
highway  advertising  campaign,  and  J.  Edwin 
Thonn,  an  attorney,  were  instructed  to  de- 
velop these  lines  of  action  on  utility  lines: 

Determine  the  likely  costs  of  urban-design 
studies  for  pilot  projects  in  both  Stewart 
Street  and  Rainier  Avenue  South,  and  ask 
the  city  council  to  authorize  and  finance 
both  studies.  Ask  the  council  to  approve 
a  comprehensive  ordinance  which  will  re- 
quire underground  wires  In  all  new  and  re- 
newed construction  and  which  will  commit 
the  city  to  gradual  burying  of  utility  wires 
In  arterial  streets. 

Ibsen  A.  Nelsen,  an  architect  who  Is  presi- 
dent of  Allied  Arts  of  Seattle.  Inc.,  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  M.  Mann,  Jr.,  chairman  of  that 
organization's  street-tree  committee,  were 
asked  to  push  into  the  task  of  preparing  a 
complete  new  civic  policy  for  street  trees. 
Including  presentation  of  a  model  ordinance 
for  city  council  adoption. 

Still  on  the  back  burners  are  three  other 
likely  action  programs:  Inducing  the  city 
to  embark  on  a  program  of  creating  view- 
points, open  spaces,  and  green  belts;  land- 
and  waterway-Utter  control  and  an  Indus- 
trial and  waterfront  palnt-up  campaign. 

Among  those  participating  In  the  group 
are  four  men  who  contribute  the  values  they 
obtained  as  participants  In  the  recent  White 
House  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty.  They, 
In  addition  to  Durning  and  Robertson,  Eire 
Thomas  O.  Wlmmer  and  Robert  Eyre. 

There  are  others  who  are  giving  up  pleas- 
ant summer  evenings  for  civic  beauty.  But 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  a  great  fan- 
fare of  publicity  •  •  •  and  the  danger  of 
talking  a  fine  thing  to  death. 
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Let's  wait  and  see  •  •  •  and  hope  that.  In 
reasonable  time  and  In  spite  of  summer, 
there  soon  will  be  action  for  a  more  beauti- 
ful Seattle. 


CUBA  n*  FOCUS 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  an  ar- 
ticulate and  dedicated  Harvard-trained 
Cuban  exile.  Dr.  Nestor  Carbonell,  Jr., 
delivered  a  speech  early  this  year  which 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  Nation's 
press.  Dr.  Carbonell  addressed  the 
Second  Annual  Conference  on  Latin 
American  Affairs  at  Princeton  University 
on  April  24,  1965.  His  four-part  speech 
was  entitled.  "Cuba  in  Focus."  I  rec- 
ommend it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  readers  of  the  Record  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

cxTBA  IN  Focus 

(Address  delivered  by  Dr.  Nestor  Carbonell, 
Jr.,  at  the  Second  Annual  Conference  on 
Latin  American  Affairs,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, on  April  24,  1965) 

T.  TRUTHS  VERSUS  FALLACIES 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  participate 
in  this  seminar  on  Cuba,  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  a  leading  university  which  pro- 
motes the  exchange  of  ideas,  the  confronta- 
tion of  opinions,  in  an  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom and  respect  for  all. 

I  value  very  highly  the  Inalienable  right  to 
concur  or  dis.sent  which  we  are  exercising 
here  today,  for  I  come  from  a  country  where 
this  ri?ht  no  longer  e.xists.  It  has  been 
abolished  by  a  regime  which  boasts  of  having 
popular  support,  but  does  not  dare  to  hold 
free  elections;  which  claims  to  be  ful^lling 
the  economic  and  social  needs  of  the  people 
of  Cuba,  but  has  had  to  ration  food,  clothing, 
and  other  essentials  of  human  life.  A  regime 
which  promised  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of 
humanism,  but  has  resorted  to  purges,  mas- 
sive arrests  and  deportations,  and  to  the  fir- 
ing squad.  A  regime  which  purported  to 
convert  the  barracks  of  the  Batista  dictator- 
ship Into  schools,  but  has  transformed  the 
island  into  the  second  military  power  of  this 
hemisphere.  A  regime  which  announced  the 
mass  distribution  of  private  estates  and 
farms  among  the  peasants,  but  which  Instead 
created  large  State  cooperatives,  policed  by 
the  government  and  opposed  by  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  peasants,  whose  resistance  or 
lack  of  interest  has  determined  a  decline  of 
more  than  45  percent  In  the  levels  of  agricul- 
tural production.  A  regime  which  raised  the 
banner  of  national  Independence  and  self- 
determination,  but  has  converted  Cuba  Into 
a  Soviet  colony  which  threatens  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  hemisphere  and  disrupts 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  plans  of  economic 
development  and  social  reforms  for  Latin 
America. 

n.    HOW    DID    IT    HAPPEN? 

You  may  still  wonder  how  could  this  have 
happened  to  the  freedom-loving  people  of 
Cuba;  how  could  this  Commimist  takeover 
have  occurred  only  90  miles  off  the  coasts  of 
the  United  States?  The  answer  could  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

The  Batista  dictatorship  weakened  the 
democratic  Institutions  and  corrupted  and 
demoralized  the  upper  echelons  of  the  army 
to  the  point  where  It  collapsed  when  the 
dictator  fled  under  the  pressure  exerted  by 
national  resistance  and  by  the  embargo  upon 
shipments  of  arms  to  Cuba  decreed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Castro,  entrenched  In  the  mountains  and 
portrayed  as  an  evangelic  redeemer  by  a 
formidable    international     propaganda    ap- 


paratus, took  advantage  of  the  political 
vacuum  which  ensued.  His  promises  of  free- 
dom, honesty  In  public  administration  and 
economic  and  social  reforms  under  our  1940 
Constitution,  were  only  Intended  to  give  him 
time  to  place  his  men  In  key  posts  and  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  the  Communist 
regime. 

When  demagogic  slogans  did  not  suffice 
to  calm  the  people  of  Cuba,  the  Castro  regime 
resorted  to  class  struggle  and  to  the  dis- 
semination of  terror.  Thousands  of  Cubans 
from  all  walks  of  life  were  either  arrested, 
executed,  or  exiled.  In  spite  of  this,  inter- 
nal resistance,  which  Included  sabotage  in 
the  cities  and  guerrillas  In  the  mountains, 
began  to  undermine  the  regime.  Then  came 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster  which  allowed  Castro 
to  defeat  the  invading  forces  and  to  capture 
many  of  the  underground  leaders  who  had 
not  been  informed  of  the  details  of  the  In- 
vr.slon.  Notwithstanding  this  major  defeat. 
internal  resistance  grew  again,  and  It  grew 
so  powerful,  that  the  Castro  regime  pierced 
the  veil  of  Conununlst  secrecy  to  secure  the 
open  and  massive  military  aid  from  the  So- 
viet bloc. 

Even  though  the  captive  people  of  Cuba 
have  not  received  the  corresponding  support 
from  the  Americas,  in  accordance  with  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance, the  struggle  against  Communist  dom- 
ination continues  inside  Cuba,  and  the 
ramifications  of  the  conspiracy  against  the 
Castro  regime  have  reached  the  upper  strata 
of  the  army  and  the  militia,  which  at  this 
very  moment  are  being  subjected  to  another 
violent  and  Indlscrlmlaate  purge. 

ni.    WHY    CUBA? 

Why  was  Cuba  chosen  by  International 
communl.sm  as  its  launching  pad  for  subver- 
sion and  aggression  in  this  hemisphere?  A 
close  look  at  the  map  of  the  Americas  will 
give  us  the  answer.  Prom  a  geo-political 
standpoint,  Cuba  lies  in  the  center  of  what 
has  been  called  the  American  Mediterranean. 
Ever  since  Its  discovery  by  Columbus  In  1492, 
Cuba  has  been  regarded  as  a  key  to  the  new 
world. 

In  connection  with  the  strategic  Impor- 
tance of  Cuba  and  the  threat  posed  by  its 
progressive  fortification  and  subversive 
activities,  a  noted  American  strategist.  Brig. 
Gen.  J.  D.  Hittle,  stated  the  following: 

"Cuba  stands  astride  the  north-south  sea 
lanes  upon  which  the  wartime  survival  and 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  Americas  de- 
pend. It  commands  the  Caribbean  and  the 
Atlantic  approaches  to  the  Panama  Canal." 

"The  Russian  takeover  of  Cuba  constitutes 
the  most  significant  strategic  achievement  of 
world  communism  since  the  fall  of  mainland 
China  in  the  Red  orbit.  What  It  means  is 
that  Russian  communism  has  leap-frogged 
NATO,  Jumped  the  Atlantic,  which  histori- 
cally has  been  our  protecting  moat,  and 
established  a  bastion  in  the  strategic  heart  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere."  (Dally  Congres- 
sional Record,  July  25,  1963,  pp.  A4697- 
A4698.) 

The  entire  hemisphere,  especially  the  Latin 
American  republics,  have  suffered  the  lethal 
effects  of  the  Communist  takeover  of  Cuba, 
which  Is  used  as  a  training  center  for  Latin 
American  terrorists,  as  an  arsenal  which  sup- 
plies arms  and  ammunitions  to  Communist 
guerrillas,  primarily  In  Colombia.  Venezuela, 
and  Guatemala,  and  as  headquarters  for  So- 
viet espionage,  propaganda  and  infiltration 
in  the  Americas. 

Today,  two  and  a  half  years  after  the  Oc- 
tober missile  crisis,  the  fortification  of  the 
Island  continues  under  the  direction  of  So- 
viet experts.  Military  installations  are  still 
being  constructed  or  enlarged,  some  of  them 
connected  with  reinforced  caves  and  tunnels, 
or  with  the  deep  bays  of  Cuba. 

The  Cuban  underground  has  recently  re- 
ported the  arrival  of  a  great  variety  of  highly 
sensitive  electronic  equipment  from  the  So- 
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Viet  Union,  supplementing  those  prevlovui. 
installed  in  Cuba.  It  is  very  difficult  to  it- 
termlne  at  this  time  the  purpose  or  ImpUca. 
tlons  of  this  electronic  buildup.  However  h 
is  pertinent  to  recall  that  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness  Subcommittee  of  the  United  Stat« 
disclosed  not  too  long  ago  that  "the  potential 
exists  to  establish  electronic  warfare  capa- 
bllltles  based  on  Cuba,"  and  that  "potent!, 
ally,  Cuba  Is  a  base  from  which  the  So\let8 
could  interdict  our  vital  air  and  sea  lanes 
It  can  now  be  used  for  the  air,  sea,  and  elec- 
tronic surveillance  of  our  military  actlvltle* 
In  the  Southeast  United  States  and  the 
Caribbean."  (Interim  report  on  the  Cuban 
military  build-up  issued  by  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness  Subcommittee.  May  9,  1963.) 

IV.    WHAT  TO   DO 

Paced  with  this  grave  challenge,  what  can 
we  do? 

The  majority  of  freedom-loving  Cubans 
do  not  expect  nor  desire  to  turn  back  the 
clock  of  history,  but  rather  look  to  the  fu- 
ture for  opportunities  to  attain  social  and 
economic  progress  and  political  stability  un- 
der freely  elected  governments.  With  this 
in  our  mind  and  In  our  heart,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  exercise  our  Inherent  right  to 
struggle  against  oppression. 

This  right,  which  is  also  a  solemn  obliga- 
tion, shall  not  be  relinquished  now  as  It 
was  not  relinquished  during  the  30-year 
struggle  against  Spanish  colonial  rule.  Re- 
sistance against  the  Cuban  Communist  re- 
gime shall  continue  through  all  possible 
means,  including  sabotage,  infiltration  and 
jwychologlcal  and  guerrilla  warfare;  with 
full  knowledge  that  the  odds  are  now  against 
us,  but  with  the  firm  conviction  that  the 
will  of  our  freedom-loving  people  shall  ulti- 
mately prevail. 

Our  objective  Is  not  only  to  recover  our 
national  Independence  and  our  right  tc  self- 
determination,  but  also  to  prevent  a  major 
world  conflagration  which  would  certainly 
ensue  If  international  communism  Is  allowed 
to  endure  in  Cuba  and  to  make  new  inroada 
upon  Latin  America. 

As  we  continue  this  bltller  struggle,  we 
trust  that  this  great  country  will  honor  the 
1947  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance  and  the  1962  Congressional  Joint 
Resolution  on  Cuba,  whereby  the  United 
States  committed  Itself  to  "work  with  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  with 
freedom-loving  Cubans  to  support  the  as- 
pirations of  the  -Cuban  people  for  self- 
determination  . " 

Prom  this  powerful  and  generous  country 
we  expect  the  recognition  of  o\ir  belligerence 
and  the  aid  consistent  with  its  national  in- 
terests and  worldwide  commitments. 

International  communism  cannot  and  will 
not  separate  us.  In  times  of  peril  and  In 
times  of  peace.  In  times  of  sorrow  and  In 
times  of  Joy.  in  times  of  despair  and  in 
times  of  hope,  we  shall  remain  united.  For 
Cuba  and  the  United  States  are  Indlssolubly 
linlced  by  geography,  history,  and  the  com- 
mon Ideals  of  freedom  and  progress  under 
God. 
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water.    We  must  work  with  our 


WATER  SHORTAGES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  on  several  occasions 
during  this  session  on  the  question  of 
water  shortages  and  the  urgent  need  to 
increase  our  supplies  of  potable  water 
We  must  redouble  our  efforts  in  solving 
the  problems  of  pollution.  We  must 
conserve  our  water  through  control  of 
evaporation.  We  must  experiment  with 
weather  modification  in  order  to  pro- 
vide more  water.  We  must  divert  from 
surplus  areas  to  water  deficient  areas. 
We  must  desalinize  our  sea  vyater  and 
convert  our  brackish  water  into  fresli. 


neighbors  to  bring  water  from  remote 
areas  of  the  continent  into  the  dry 
areas  of  this  great  North  American  Con- 
tinent. Today,  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  recent  publications 
on  water  and  suggest  that  they  be  read 

in  full. 

The  first  is  the  October  23  issue  of 
the  Saturday  Review  which  contains  a 
series  of  articles  under  the  general  head- 
ing, "The  Crisis  in  Water."  Since  the 
articles  are  lengthy,  I  do  not  ask  that 
;hey  be  reprinted  in  the  Record,  but  I 
highly  commend  them  for  reading  by  my 
colleagues.  I  would  hope  that  all  of 
them  could  read  the  articles  in  there 
by  Stewart  Udall,  Wallace  Stegner,  Glad- 
rin  Hill,  and  John  Leer,  as  well  as  re- 
gional reports  from  various  areas  of  our 
country. 

The  second  is  an  article  that  appears 
•Si  the  current  issue  of  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  and  is  an  interview  with 
General  Cassidy,  the  Chief  of  the  Army 
Engineers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Water    Problem    in    United    St.\tes — What 

Can  Be  Done  About  It:   Interview  With 

THE  Chief   of   the   Army   Corps    of   En- 
gineers 

(Note. — Is  the  United  States  running  out 
of  water?  Will  water  troubles  keep  getting 
worse?  Isn't  there  anything  the  country 
can  do  to  assure  adequate  supplies  of  water, 
.Tady  at  the  tap  and  free  of  pollution?  What 
about  floods?  Can  water  problems  be  solved 
ijy  trapping  flood  waters  and  then  releasing 
•.hern  later  when  shortages  threaten?  These 
and  related  questions  are  on  the  minds  of 
millions  as  water  problems — drought,  floods, 
pollution — spread  across  the  country.  To 
get  authoritative  answers,  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  Invited  Lt.  Gen.  William  F.  Cassidy, 
Chief  of  Army  Engineers,  to  its  conference 
room  for  this  Interview  with  staff  members.) 

Question.  General  Cassidy.  as  population 
skyrockets  on  the  east  coast,  on  the  west 
coast,  and  In  other  areas,  is  there  to  be  a 
water  problem  of  major  proportions  In  this 
country? 

Answer.  I  would  say  that  there  are  ma- 
;::  water  problems  right  now.  There  are 
parts  of  the  United  States,  most  of  them  in 
tie  West,  where  the  balance  between  water 
supply  and  demand  Is  now  and  always  has 
l)een  precarious.  And  now  In  a  part  of  the 
country  where  we  have  always  thought  of 
water  as  being  abundant  we  are  faced  with  a 
ilifficult  problem. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  in  the  East? 

Answer.  That's  right. 

Question.  Is  the  problem  in  the  East  one  of 
'ater  supply  or  proper  utilization,  or  both? 

Answer.  Both.  The  drought  has  lasted  for 
<  years.  But,  basically,  there  Is  sufficient 
wter  in  the  East — both  surface  water  and 
?round  water.  But  some  of  the  sources  have 
become  heavily  polluted  and  are  no  longer 
^^ble.  There  is  pollution  by  Industry,  pol- 
•utlon  by  municipalities,  and  there  is  salt- 
»ater  pollution. 

All  these  things  are  going  on  in  the  East, 
"bere  we  see  a  metropolitan  area  taking 
*ape  that  stretches  all  the  way  from  Boston 
ilown  to  Norfolk.  To  meet  the  needs  of  this 
"W  strip  city  in  the  future,  we  must  spread 
"Tit  and  have  a  fully  planned  program  of 
*ater  development. 

At  the  same  time,  we  can't  overlook  prob- 
?ms    that    are    developing    all    across    the 


United  States.  Unless  we  get  busy  now,  some 
parts  of  the  country  will  face  serious  short- 
ages by  1980,  because  by  then  our  demand  for 
water  is  going  to  double.  And  then  demand 
will  almost  double  again  by  the  year  2000. 

Question.  What  should  be  done  to  assure 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  enough  water 
in  the  future? 

Answer.  Proper  water  management  is  the 
key.  That  means  many  things:  pollution 
control  and  pollution  abatement  to  protect 
the  quality  of  water;  transfer  of  water  from 
one  river  basin  to  another;  storage  of  heavy 
runoffs  so  that  we  prevent  floods  and,  at  the 
same  time,  save  water  for  future  use.  Cer- 
tainly the  drought  in  the  East  illustrates  the 
need  for  proper  water  management. 

Question.  Is  the  East  going  to  face  more 
severe  shortages  of  water  in  the  future  than 
the  West? 

Answer.  Not  if  water  use  and  development 
is  managed  properly.  There  is  more  water  in 
the  East  than  there  is  in  the  West,  so  that, 
cared  for  properly — and  this  very  definitely 
means  conservation  and  pollution  control — 
the  East  can  go  a  long  time  before  it  becomes 
as  short  as  the  West. 

Question.  Where  are  the  shortages  most 
serious? 

Answer.  The  areas  of  most  serious  short- 
age, taking  them  by  basins,  are  these:  the 
upper  Rio  Grande  and  the  Pecos;  the  south- 
em  California  area,  although  the  California 
water  plan  will  go  a  long  way  toward  solving 
that  problem:  the  upper  Missouri  area. 

These  are  the  areas  that  will  suffer  the 
earliest  shortages,  if  we  think  of  the  way 
those  areas  would  like  to  develop  in  the 
future.  Their  development  may  be  limited 
by  water  shortages. 

Question.  When  you  listed  the  basins 
which  face  the  worst  shortages,  you  didn't 
mention  the  Delaware  or  the  Hudson.  Why 
not? 

Answer.  We  were  talking  about  severe 
water  shortages.  That  area  is  not  short  on 
water.  It  requires  development  and  proper 
management.  As  you  get  out  in  the  West, 
it  becomes  a  question  of  amount  of  water 
potentially  available  for  development. 

WHAT  the  east  CAN  DO 

Question.  Is  the  vast  metropolitan  area 
from  Boston  to  Norfolk  going  to  have  to  shift 
to  some  elaborate  water  plan  such  as  the 
one  in  California? 

Answer.  I  think  they  will  have  to  come 
to  combined  systems  of  water  management. 
Now  we  have  individual  systems  of  manage- 
ment. In  northern  New  Jersey,  for  instance, 
there  are  many,  many  water  companies.  The 
problem  there,  if  they're  going  to  continue 
to  supply  the  growing  area,  is  for  those  peo- 
ple to  get  together  and  acquire  and  manage 
water,  so  that  they  can  alleviate  the  short- 
ages that  might  come  In  years  of  drought. 

Basically,  the  problem  is  in  the  size  of  the 
water-collecting  agencies.  They  don't  have 
enough  water  within  the  area  to  run  through 
a  period  of  drought,  so  they'll  have  to  reach 
out  for  more  water  and  for  more  storage  of 
water. 

Question.  Are  there  going  to  have  to  be 
more  large  dams  and  reservoirs  In  the  East? 

Answer.  Yes.  there  will  have  to  be  more 
storage  facilities  and  more  development. 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  underground 
water  in  those  States  which  can  be  tapped 
more  heavily  than  it  is  at  present.  There 
must  be  a  great  effort  in  the  Eastern  States 
toward  pollution  control.  This  is  one  of 
their  major  problems.  The  water  in  many 
areas  is  now  unusable  without  very  heavy 
treatment. 

Question.  Take  New  York  City.  The  Hud- 
son flows  by  with  plenty  of  water  in  it,  yet 
the  city  has  a  water  problem.    Why? 

Answer.  Well,  that  has  been  mentioned 
quite  often,  but,  if  we  go  way  back  in  history, 
we  And  that  Henry  Hudson  was  looking  for 
fresh  water  as  he  sailed  up  the  Hudson,  but 


he  found  it  was  salt.  The  Hudson  opposite 
New  York  City  has  a  high  salt  content  from 
the  ocean.  It  isn't  until  you  get  pretty  well 
up  the  Hudson  that  you  begin  to  get  water 
fresh  enough  for  vise.  You  see,  that  river  is 
tidal  all  the  way  to  Albany.  But  the  Hudson 
will  not  become  a  good  water-supply  stream 
until  pollution  is  abated. 

Question.  Where  are  new  dams  and  reser- 
voirs needed  in  the  East? 

Answer.  Let's  take  the  Delaware  basin  as 
one  where  we  have  a  going  project. 

Now,  the  Delaware  serves  a  four-State  area, 
and  for  many  years  the  States  tried  to  get  to- 
gether to  solve  their  water  problems  on  the 
Delaware. 

A  study  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was 
authorized,  and  took  quite  a  few  years  to 
carry  out.  In  order  to  prepare  the  compre- 
hensive plan  it  produced,  we  not  only  had  to 
work  with  the  States  and  get  their  full 
agreement  on  what  would  be  done  within  the 
basin,  but  we  had  to  work  with  all  of  the 
other  Federal  agencies  concerned  with  water, 
so  that  we  would  come  out  with  a  truly 
comprehensive  plan.  The  plan  that  has  been 
worked  out  for  the  Delaware  basin  contem- 
plates many  headwater  developments,  and  it 
contemplates,  also,  major  storage  dams  down 
lower  In  the  valley. 

Question.  By  headwater  development,  do 
you  mean  dams  on  tributaries? 

Answer.  On  tributaries,  and  on  some  quite 
small  tributaries.  These  run  Into  the  hun- 
dreds, so  that  there  will  be  the  water  stor- 
age in  the  upper  areas  and  then  major  stor- 
age down  in  the  lower  basin.  Tocks  Island — 
near  the  Delaware  Water  Gap — Is  the  largest 
one  of  these  reservoirs.  The  proposed  sj'stem 
of  Federal  reservoirs  wUl  provide  a  flow  of  a 
billion  gallons  a  day  from  storage  reservoirs 
during  low-water  periods.  The  total  basin 
plan  will  provide  almost  double  this  supply. 

Question.  Would  it  meet  the  current  emer- 
gency? 

Answer.  It  would  meet  the  current  needs 
if  the  system  were  built. 

Question.  How  much  is  this  plan  going 
to  cost,  overall? 

Answer.  The  major  Federal  reservoirs 
called  for  by  the  plan  will  cost  about  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  To  construct 
all  o^  the  reservoirs  contemplated  by  the 
comprehensive  plan  will  require  expenditures 
exceeding  a  half  billion.  Additional  large 
expenditures  will  be  made  for  nonengineer- 
Ing  activities. 

Question.  If  the  drought  in  the  Northeast 
continues  for  another  year  or  two,  will  that 
part  of  the  country  face  a  crisis  of  disaster 
proportions? 

Answer.  No,  there  is  time  to  head  off  dis- 
aster. For  the  immediate  future,  if  the 
drought  continues,  wells  can  be  drilled  to 
take  care  of  northern  New  Jersey.  Camden 
can  probably  take  care  of  Itself  by  drilling 
wells,  too.  Philadelphia  could  move  its  Del- 
aware River  intake  upstream,  or  other  meas- 
ures— such  as  releases  of  upstream  water — 
could  be  taken  to  hold  the  salt  water  wedge 
below  the  present  intake  at  Torresdale. 

Question.  How  about  New  York  City? 

Answer.  New  York  City  will  have  to  con- 
serve its  water  supply.  I  believe  the  city's 
best  solution  to  another  year  of  drought  is 
to  begin  to  correct  its  water  system  so  as  to 
conserve  all  the  water  possible.  I  think  water 
meters  would  help,  too. 

For  the  long  range  in  the  Northeast,  as 
far  as  the  Federal  Government  is  concerned, 
we  are  expediting  the  Delaware  project  as 
much  as  we  can.  Here  we're  talking  on  the 
order  of  1969  and  1970. 

Question.  Does  desalting  of  water  offer  an 
alternative,  or  a  supplement,  to  the  kind  at 
projects  that  you've  been  describing? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  ocean  is  our  primary 
source  of  water.  So  if  we  can  develop  sa- 
line water  conversion  plants  to  produce  pvure 
water  at  a  reasonable  cost,  then  cities  and 
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industries  along  the  coast  could  certainly 
use  that  water.  And  in  the  Interior  there 
are  many  areas  that  have  saline  water  that 
could  be  made  usable.  However,  this  is 
purely  a  matter  of  economics  at  the  present 
time. 

Question.  How  close  are  we  to  solving 
the  economics  of  desalting  water? 

Answer.  I  think  it  is  felt  that  if  we  can 
get  the  cost  down  to  around  25  centa  per 
thousand  gallons,  a  well -developed  munici- 
pality on  the  seacoast  could  afford  to  pay  the 
price,  after  it  had  exhausted  the  sources 
normally  utilized  by  cities.  If  you  get  it 
down  to  around  12  cents,  then  you  might  be 
able  to  use  it  for  irrigation  of  certain  high- 
value  crops,  but  until  costs  can  be  brought 
within  the  1-  to  2-cent  range  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  desalinlzation  will  become  an 
important  factor  in  crop  production  by 
irrigation. 

A  plant  now  has  been  proposed  for  the 
San  Diego  area  that  would  produce  water 
at  22  cents  a  thousand  gallons.  That  is  the 
present  estimate. 

Question.  Does  this  mean  that  we  can 
count  on  desalinlzation  of  water  In  develop- 
ing plans  for  the  Nation's  future  water 
supply? 

Answer.  This  may  come  In  the  future. 
But  now.  when  we  talk  about  the  compre- 
hensive development  of  a  river  basin,  we 
are  not  considering  desalinlzation.  Remem- 
ber that  those  figures  are  the  cost  of  the 
water  at  the  seacoast  or  other  saline  source. 
Then  you  must  add  the  cost  of  transporting 
it  to  the  point  of  demand. 

Question.  Aside  from  desalinlzation  of 
water,  can  we  develop  new  sources  of  water 
not  now  being  tapped? 

Answer.  If  you  mean  water  sources  that 
are  unknown,  the  answer  is  "No."  I  do  not 
think  any  exist.  Now,  there  are  ground 
w^ater  sources,  such  as  those  on  the  eastern 
seaboard,  that  are  not  being  fully  utilized. 
But  in  some  Western  areas  we  are  overde- 
veloping ground  water  sources.  We  call  it 
mining  water — in  other  words,  taking  water 
out  faster  than  it  Is  being  replaced  by  nature. 

Question.  In  what  areas? 

Answer.  The  Central  Valley  of  California, 
the  Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona  and  other 
areas. 

Question.  The  high  plains  of  Texas? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  With  the  result  that  the  water 
table  is  going  down 

Answer.  It  is  dropping  very  considerably. 

Question.  Are  there  other  areas  of  the 
country  where  this  Is  happening? 

Answer.  It  Is  fairly  general  in  the  West. 
It  does  take  place  in  areas  of  the  East,  but 
there  it  Is  more  spotty. 

REPLENISHING    WATER     SOURCES 

Question.  Is  there  anything  you  can  do  to 
replenish  these  underground  reservoirs — 
aquifers? 

Answer.  There  is.  yes.  The  first  thing  Is 
to  control  the  use  of  the  aquifer,  and  here 
we  run  into  a  question  of  water  rights,  water 
use  and  water  law.  But  some  of  the  States 
are  moving  in  that  direction.  It  is  possible 
to  recharge  the  aquifer  by  putting  water  on 
spreading  ground  so  that  It  can  snk  down 
into  the  aquifer.  Or  you  can  actually  pump 
Water  into  the  aquifer  through  special  wells. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  area,  for  example,  where 
a  good  deal  of  the  city's  water  supply  comes 
from  wells,  the  water  that  Is  brought  over 
from  the  Colorado  River  Is  released  into  the 
Los  Angeles  River,  and  then  is  taken  out  of 
that  river  into  spreading  ground  so  that  it 
will  seep  down  and  replenish  the  aquifer. 

Question.  General  Cassidy.  will  proper 
management  and  use  of  water  require  more 
Federal  control,  since  most  rivers  flow  across 
State  lines? 

Answer.  Not  necessarily.  The  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  provides  a  method  for 
solving    water    problems    that    cross    State 


boundaries.  Informally,  we  have  done  this 
before  in  the  Delaware  and  the  Missouri 
basins.  We  are  trying  to  do  it  on  the 
Potomac.  But  this  act  sets  up  the  machinery 
tor  Federal-State  coordination  and  then  the 
reviewing  of  those  things  at  the  Federal  level. 
And.  in  my  mind,  as  we  develop  comprehen- 
sive plans,  we  must  secure  agreement  of  the 
States  concerned  in  the  basin  before  we  can 
put  in  a  sound  plan. 

Question.  Are  there  development  plans  for 
all  the  major  river  basins  of  the  country? 

Answer.  For  most  of  them.  There  are 
comprehensive  plans  for  the  Columbia,  the 
Missouri,  and  the  Ohio.  We  have  several 
studies  underway  In  the  North  Atlantic  re- 
gion which  will  be  combined  In  one  North 
Atlantic  regional  study.  Then  there  are 
studies  In  the  Southern  States,  too. 

These  studies  must  be  authorized  and 
funded  by  the  Congress,  and  while  we  have 
planned  comprehensive  studies  for  all  of  the 
basins,  it  still  will  be  a  step-by-step  process, 
depending  on  budgetary  processes  and  on  the 
Congress  Itself. 

Question.  Are  community  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  water  widespread  across  the  coun- 
try? 

Answer.  I  would  say  the  situation  is  wide- 
spread, intermittently.  Right  now,  the  East 
is  suffering  a  drought.  In  Pennsylvania.  New 
York,  some  of  the  New  England  States,  there 
are  many  communities  which  are  on  a  re- 
stricted basis. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  very  deep 
drought  in  the  central  area  of  the  country, 
and  many  of  the  communities  were  restricted 
there.  So  this  varies  as  the  supply  of  water 
from  rainfall  varies. 

Question.  Is  the  problem  more  widespread 
than  It  was.  say.  10.  15.  20  years  ago? 

Answer.  Yes — because,  as  our  population 
grows,  as  our  industry  grows,  there  Is  Just  a 
very  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  more 
water. 

Question.  Demand  for  water  has  increased 
much  faster  than  the  population  has  in- 
creased, has  It  not? 

Answer.  Yes,  because  there  are  additional 
uses  of  water.  Take  food  processing,  for  ex- 
ample. That's  a  very  heavy  demand  now. 
There  are  additional  uses  within  the  home 
Itself.  As  we  get  more  bathrooms,  we  yse 
more  water.  As  we  get  more  washing  ma- 
chines and  dishwashers  and  disposals,  we 
use  more  water.  So,  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption has  gone  up  tremendously  from 
the  days  when  you  had  to  go  out  to  the  well 
and  get  your  bucket  of  water.  Now  that  you 
Just  have  to  turn  a  faucet,  you  use  a  lot 
more. 

Question.  Can  you  give  us  some  figures 
on  water  use  now,  compared  with  past  years? 

Answer.  I  think  I  have  some  figures  here. 
In  1950.  we  were  withdrawing  about  1.170 
gallons  per  capita;  1960 — 1,520:  1980.  esti- 
mated 2.250.  and  the  year  2000  is  estimated 
at  2.700.  These  figures  include  withdrawals 
for  all  purposes.  Including  irrigation,  manu- 
facturing and  cooling.  The  average  water- 
supply  system  provides  about  150  gallons 
per  person  each  day. 

Question.  Do  you  have  total-consvunp- 
tlon  figures? 

Answer.  I  have  a  water-withdrawal  figure. 
In  1950 — 175  billion  gallons  a  day;  1960 — 270 
billion  gallons  per  day:  1980 — 550  billion  gal- 
lons per  day;  the  year  2000 — 890  billion  gal- 
lons per  day. 

Now.  this  Is  the  really  critical  figure.  This 
is  water  withdrawal — what  we  take  out  of 
the  systems  of  nature  and  put  Into  our  sys- 
tems. We  actually  return  somewhere  In  the 
neighborhood  of  80  percent  of  that  water 
to  the  streams  after  having  mistreated  It 
badly. 

Question.  Where  does  the  other  20  per- 
cent go? 

Answer.  The  biggest  part  goes  into  irriga- 
tion and  becomes  plants,  becomes  food.  A 
good  deal  goes  into  tin  cans.    Beer  Is  mostly 


water.  There  is  liquid  in  a  can  of  peas.  Thij 
is  your  food -processing  consumption,  in 
cooling  water  and  in  other  Industrial  xiseg 
a  lot  of  it  is  used  up  by  evaporation. 

Question.  You  talk  about  mistreating 
the  80  perecent  of  our  water  that  goes  back 
into  rivers.  Is  there  a  major  river  in  this 
covmtry  that  Isnt  polluted? 

Answer.  Not  If  It  has  a  man  living  beside  It 

I  would  say  that  the  streams  in  the  East 
generally,  are  more  polluted  than  the  streams 
in  the  West,  because  there  Is  more  Industry 
and  more  people  around  Eastern  streams,  in 
the  West,  the  Columbia  River,  without  much 
heavy  industrial  development  along  its 
banks,  without  many  major  cities,  Is  a  rather 
clean  river.  Most  of  the  major  streams  in 
California  are  fairly  clean  But.  as  you  come 
East,  you  find  more  Industry  and  more  ma- 
jor cities  using  the  water  to  carry  their 
wastes. 

Question.  Can  U.S.  rivers  be  cleaned  up  If 
we  Just  put  enough  money  and  energy  into 
the  effort? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  first  thing,  of  course.  Is 
to  clear  up  the  source  of  the  pollutant  to  the 
extent  that  we  can.  And  here  we  talk  in  the 
order  of  90-percent  treatment.  Then  there 
must  be  enough  water  to  carry  the  remaining 
10  percent,  to  bring  it  back  to  a  condition 
where  it  can  be  reused.  About  70  million 
people  in  the  United  States  use  water  that 
has  been  through  a  sewage-treatment  plant, 
or  used  by  some  industrial  plant,  or  steam 
powerplant  at  least  once. 

Question.  Is  it  good  water? 

Answer.  It  is  good  water.  When  you  take 
the  Ohio  River  system,  starting  up  in  New 
York  State  and  winding  up.  via  the  Missis- 
sippi, down  at  New  Orleans,  you  can  see  that 
the  cities  along  that  system  are  going  to  have 
to  use  and  reuse  water  as  it  moves  down. 
Therefore,  it  Is  necessary  that  the  watr  be 
kept  at  a  certain  quality  so  it  can  be  reused 
This  is  why  low-flow  regulation,  dilution 
water  becomes  one  of  our  greatest  needs  of 
the  future. 

COST   OP    CLEANING    RIVERS 

Question.  We've  heard  a  cost  figure  of  $50 
to  $60  billion  to  control  pollution  in  the 
streams.     Is  this  about  right? 

Answer.  I  can  only  give  you  the  figure  for 
what  we  see  as  a  requirement  between  now 
and  1980  for  dilution  water  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  Is  about  $15  billion. 
It's  the  cost  of  storing  water  so  that  It  can 
be  released  during  low-flow  periods  to  carry 
away  the  waste  that  man  will  put  Into  rivers 
even  after  90-percent  treatment.  On  top  of 
this  there's  still  another  great  cost  in  treat- 
ing the  water  before  It's  returned  to  the 
stream. 

Question.  How  much  will  such  treatment 
cost? 

Answer.  That  figure  I  don't  know.  This  Is 
the  province  of  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department.  But  it  would  be  a 
large  figure.  Take  Just  one  of  the  major 
problems  in  the  older  cities — the  separation 
of  storm  flow  from  sewage  systems.  When 
you  go  into  a  city  like  Cleveland,  for  exam- 
ple, and  think  of  building  two  separate  sys- 
tems, you  are  probably  going  to  have  to 
spend  something  on  the  order  of  a  billion 
dollars. 

Question.  Are  the  older  cities  getting 
started  on  this? 

Answer.  I  think  they  are  studying  the 
problem,  and  they  immediately  face  the  dol- 
lar problem. 

Question.  Over  all,  is  the  pollution  prob- 
lem getting  better  or  worse? 

Answer.  We  are  so  conscious  of  It  that  It  Is 
bound  to  get  better,  but  it  is  going  to  cost  a 
lot  of  money  and  take  a  lot  of  work  before 
we  can  recover  from  what  has  happened  in 
the  past. 

Question.  As  for  the  pollution  problem  In 
the  Great  Lakes 

Answer.  This  Is  part  and  parcel  of  the  same 
problem.     Heavy   industry   and   large  cities 
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surround  the  lakes.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  been 
studying  the  problem  for  some  years  now. 
Initially,  their  attention  was  given  to  Lake 
Michigan  because  of  the  diversion  problem 

there. 
Question.  What   do   you   mean,   diversion 


nroblem? 

Answer.  The  city  of  Chicago  diverts  1,500 
cubic  feet  a  second  from  the  lake  down  the 
ni'nols  River  Into  the  Mississippi  to  carry 
off  its  wastes.  And  then  the  waste  water  it- 
self—the' effluent  from  the  factories  and 
homes  of  the  city — amounts  to  about  1,600 
cubic  feet  per  second.  So.  there's  a  total 
diversion  there  from  Lake  Michigan  of  about 
3  100  cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  other  States  bordering  the  lakes  ob- 
ject to  that  diversion,  because  any  change  in 
lake  levels  has  a  great  effect  on  the  com- 
munities surrounding  those  lakes. 

This  is  before  a  special  master  appointed 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  His  findings  will 
provide  the  basis  for  a  subsequent  decree  by 
the  Court. 

HEW  is  now  studying  the  problem  of  Lake 
Erie,  which  probably  is  more  polluted  than 
any  of  the  other  Great  Lakes.  Their  study, 
of  course,  embraces  only  the  American  waters 
of  that  lake.  But  recently,  the  International 
Joint  Commission  has  been  asked  to  study 
the  same  problem  in  the  area,  in  order  to 
bring  the  Canadians  in  on  the  same  study  so 
that  we  can  work  together. 

Question.    Is   Lake    Erie   so    bad    that   Its 
water  Is  unusable  for  human  consumption? 
Answer.    Sometimes    they    have    to    close 
beaches   because    of   pollution.      Of    coiu-se, 
water  for    municipal   use   can   be   obtained 
by  adequate  treatment  of  even  highly  pol- 
luted water.    But  costs  can  become  very  high 
with  increasing  pollution. 
Question.  Can  Lake  Erie  be  saved? 
Answer.  Perhaps. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  that,  with  all  the 
vast  knowledge  and  resources  of  this  country, 
there  is  a  question  whether  we  can  clean  up 
Uke  Erie? 

Answer.  No;  we  could  do  it  if  we  were  will- 
ing to  spend  enough  money.  You  can  al- 
ways do  a  Job  from  an  engineering  view- 
point If  the  cash  is  forthcoming.  The  study 
Is  underway  to  see  how  we  can  clean  up  the 
waters  moving  Into  that  lake,  and  this  vsrill 
have  to  be  both  sides  of  the  border.  But  I 
think  the  main  pollution  probably  comes 
from  our  side. 

Question.  Here  in  Washington,  fish  are  re- 
ported to  be  dying  In  the  Potomac  River 
from  lack  of  oxygen.  Is  this  happening  In 
other  rivers  around  the  country? 

Answer.  It  does  happen  in  other  rivers 
during  periods  of  low  flow,  when  dissolved 
.oxygen  drops  below  3  to  5  parts  per  mil- 
lion. The  measurement  made  at  one  point 
In  the  Potomac  when  they  had  that  fish  kill 
was  1  part  per  million  of  dissolved  oxygen. 

Question.  Is  this  because  drought  had  re- 
duced the  flow  of  the  river? 

Answer.  It's  the  low  streamflow  plus  the 
oxygen  demand  put  on  the  river  by  the 
effluent  dumped  into  it.  It  requires  oxygen 
to  "burn  up"  the  organic  matter  in  the  efflu- 
ent. Also,  certain  chemical  compovmds  In 
the  effluent  fee4^gae,  and  the  algae  demand 
more  oxygen. 

Question.  Could  this  be  prevented  If  you 
build  the  dams  and  develop  the  Potomac 
River  according  to  your  plan? 

Answer.  I  believe  so.  Our  plan  would 
provide  for  the  release  of  5,000  cubic  feet 
per  second  right  now  at  this  time  of  low  flow. 
If  we  provided  that  and  If — on  the  HEW 
side — there  was  a  90-percent  treatment  of 
the  effluent  going  into  the  river,  yes,  we 
would  have  a  good  river. 

Now,  when  you  get  down  Into  the  estuary 
you  have  other  probJems.  But  down  through 
the  Great  Palls  of  the  Potomac  you  would 
bave  a  clean  river. 


GROWING    USE    OF   STREAMS 

Question.  General  Cassidy,  as  you  travel 
around  the  country,  do  you  find  that  people 
want  clean  rivers? 

Answer.  I  find  that  the  great  pressure  for 
clean  rivers  is  coming  not  only  from  those 
who  want  the  water  to  use,  but  from  those 
who  want  the  water  to  play  on  for  recreation. 
Considering  water  as  a  commodity — the 
water  you  and  I  drink,  the  water  we  tise  In 
our  homes — we  don't  care  where  It  comes 
from.  All  we  want  is  a  quality  and  a  quan- 
tity. The  man  who  is  interested  in  recrea- 
tion, the  man  who  is  Interested  in  beauty, 
wants  quality  and  quantity  within  an  en- 
vironment. And  we  have  to  preserve  that 
environment,  too. 

So,  this  tosses  in  another  set  of  problems. 
We  are  very  conscious  of  it,  and  have  been 
for  a  long  time.  And,  personally,  I  would 
be  happy  to  see  the  passage  of  the  Wild  Riv- 
ers Act,  because  this  would  establish  certain 
rivers  to  be  left  in  their  natural  state.  Now, 
this  isn't  going  to  happen  unless  somebody 
else  takes  a  hand. 

Question.  What  are  some  of  the  rivers  that 
would  be  Included  under  the  Wild  Rivers 
Act? 

Answer.  Among  them  are  the  Salmon  and 
Clearwater  In  Idaho,  the  Rogue  In  Oregon, 
and  the  Upper  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico. 
In  addition,  there  are  separate  proposals  to 
establish  national  scenic  riverways  along 
some  streams;  for  example,  the  St.  Croix 
between  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  the 
AUagash  in  Maine. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  wild  streams  In  the 
future  as  this  land  becomes  loaded  with 
people,  then  we  must  take  steps  to  preserve 
them  now.  And  this  does  not  mean  Just 
keeping  dams  away  from  them.  It  means 
ownership  and  control  of  the  banks,  because 
the  beauty  of  a  river  can  be  destroyed  by 
what  happens  on  the  banks.  So  the  Federal, 
State  and  local  governments  must  hold  these 
rivers  Just  as  we  hold  the  National  and  State 
parks. 

At  the  same  time,  since  there  will  be  rela- 
tively few  users  of  the  v/ild  rivers,  we  have 
to  develop  recreation  on  our  reservoirs  and 
lakes,  which  can  offer  fun  for  large  niunbers 
of  people.  There  is  growing  pressiire — as 
people  in  this  country  have  more  leisure 
time — for  water  that  can  be  iised  for  recre- 
ation. 

Question.  Can  you  give  us  some  Idea  of 
how  fast  this  pressure  is  growing? 

Answer.  Well,  In  1950  we  recorded  about 
16  million  visitor-days  at  our  water  projects. 
In  1964,  this  figure  Jumped  to  156  million. 
Now,  these  are  Just  the  reservoir  areas  on 
which  we  have  placed  recreational  sites. 
This  doesn't  include  the  beaches  we  have 
improved,  boat-navigation  channels  that  we 
Improved,  our  locks  and  dams,  things  like 
that. 

Man  wants,  as  he  makes  more  money  and 
has  more  time,  to  get  out  to  see  and  to  do. 
He  wants  water-based  recreation  close  by 
and  he  wants  It  In  a  beautiful  setting.  So 
this  is  Just  another  kind  of  pressure  that  Is 
being  pushed  on  us  to  clean  up  our  rivers 
and  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  future. 

Question.  Everything  considered,  what  Is 
our  biggest  water  problem  in  this  country 
now — floods  or  drought,  or  what? 

Answer.  I  would  say  water  management. 
WhUe  floods  cause  tremendous  damage,  the 
biggest  demand  of  the  future  is  probably  low- 
flow  regulation  in  dry  periods.  These  prob- 
lems go  hand  in  hand,  because  you  save  the 
flood  to  use  it  later  to  regulate  low  flow. 

FLOOD    PROBLEMS    INCREASING 

Question.    Where  are  the  remaining  major 


flood-control  problems  In  this  country? 

Answer.  Well,  man  Is  moving  so  fast  In 
his  development  In  the  United  States  that 
he's  occupying  the  flood  plains  of  the 
streams  «all    throughout   the    States.     And 


every  time  he  sits  on  a  flood  plain,  he  creates 
another  flood  problem.  Actually,  the  flood 
problem  Is  Increasing  faster  than  we're  tak- 
ing care  of  It. 

Question.  But  along  the  Missouri,  for 
example,  you  can  sit  on  the  flood  plain  at 
Omaha  with  a  certain  amount  of  assurance 

now,  which  you  couldn't  do  10  years  ago 

Answer.  But  you  get  on  some  of  the  little 
tributaries  along  the  Missouri  where  there's 
no  levee  In  front  of  you  and  It's  like  sitting 
along  the  ocean  In  the  tidal  area.  You  know 
the  tide  is  going  to  make  your  feet  wet. 

Question.  Are  the  flood  problems  largely 
on  the  tributaries  now? 

Answer.  Generally  they're  on  the  smaller 
rivers  of  the  country.  The  larger  rivers  are 
pretty  well  taken  care  of. 

Question.  There  were  serious  fioods  along 
the  upper  Mississippi  this  past  spring,  weren't 
there? 

Answer.  Yes.  You  see,  there  is  no  major 
flcK>d-protectlon  system  on  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi, and  they  had  floods  up  there  exceed- 
ing anything  of  record.  But  when  the  high 
water  reached  the  lower  Mississippi,  without 
additions  from  the  Ohio  and  Missouri — 
which  are  pretty  well  controlled — there 
wasn't  any  appreciable  flood  in  the  lower 
valley. 

Question.  Is  there  a  plan  for  the  upper 
Mississippi? 

Answer.  There  are  plans  and  there  are 
projects,  on  which  we  expect  to  go  aliead  now 
at  a  faster  rate. 

Question.  Can  you  foresee  the  time  when 
there  will  be  no  great  flood  dlssisters  in  this 
country? 

Answer.  Great  flood  disasters,  I  think,  can 
be  eliminated  along  thf  major  streams,  but 
there  will  always  be  floods  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  as  people  live  on  the  flood  plains. 
Question.  Is  there  anything  that  the  en- 
gineers could  have  done  to  prevent  the  flood 
damage  caused  by  the  tidal  waves  that  Hur- 
ricane Betsy  forced  up  the  Mississippi  River? 
Answer.  We  have  a  plan  proposed  for  the 
protection  of  that  area  against  hvuricanes. 
It  Is  quite  a  large  and  costly  plan.  If  this 
protection  had  been  built  before  this  htirri- 
cane.  It  is  probable  that  the  disaster  would 
have  been  much  lees.  Particularly,  the  flood- 
ing would  have  been  much  less. 

Question.  Would  you  describe  this  project 
to  us? 

Answer.  It  essentially  consists  of  levees 
and  sea  walls  along  the  Lake  Pontchartraln 
front,  and  then  back  levees  around  other 
parts  of  the  city.  We  are  bringing  the  levees 
up  to  a  height  that  will  prevent  overtopping, 
and  we  are  making  them  stronger.  A  gcxxl 
deal  of  the  flooding  of  New  Orleans  was 
caused  by  breaches  In  the  back-levee  system. 
This  system  vsrlU  give  a  very  high  degree  of 
protection.  But,  as  In  all  protection  systems, 
you  can't  guarantee  that  a  storm  won't  oome 
along  that  is  able  to  top  It. 

Question.  Is  that  plan  before  Congrees 
now? 

Answer.  This  plan  Is  now  before  the  Con- 
gress and  It  may  be  authorized  by  the  omni- 
bus bill  now  under  consideration. 

You  see,  all  hurricane  protection  requires 
a  30-percent  contribution  by  the  local  peo- 
ple. So  that,  after  a  project  Is  authorized, 
you  still  must  get  the  local  cooperation,  and 
local  governments  still  must  provide  the 
easements  and  rights-of-way.  There  has 
been  some  problem  of  that  kind  In  some 
areas. 

Question.  Are  there  plans  for  hurricane 
protection  In  other  coastal  areas? 

Answer.  Yes.  Some  are  comparable  to 
that  for  the  New  Orleans  area  and  some  are 
different  types.  ■- 

Question.  What  would  be  the  esWmated 
cost  of  the  New  Orleans  project? 

Answer.  Eighty  million  dollars,  including 
both  the  Federal  and  n(fe-Federal  shares. 
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Question.  Can  you  foresee  a  situation  In 
which  the  growth  of  the  United  States  would 
actually  be  limited  for  want  of  water? 

Answer.  Not  within  the  foreseeable  future. 
We  do  have  a  good  deal  of  water  In  this 
country.  But  growth  In  certain  areas  of 
the  country  will  be  limited. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  find  that  much 
of  the  country's  rapid  growth  Is  taking  place 
In  areas  where  water  Is  available  In  quantity 
and  quality.  The  area  along  the  Texas  coast 
has  been  growing  in  petrochemical  Indus- 
tries because  there  Is  water  available. 
There's  been  tremendous  growth  of  Industry 
In  the  Ohio  Valley — some  $22  billion  of  In- 
vestment In  the  last  15  years — because  there 
Is  water  there  and  there  Is  also  transporta- 
tion and  power.  Another  area  of  tremen- 
dous industrial  growth  Is  found  down  In  the 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia  area. 

A    FEASIBLE    WATER    PLAN 

Question.  Have  you  looked  at  this  so-called 
North  American  Water  and  Power  Alliance 
proposal  that  involves  collecting  vast  quan- 
tities of  water  in  reservoirs  up  in  Canada, 
and  then  bringing  that  water  down  into 
many  parts  of  the  United  States? 

Answer.  Yes.  It  was  Initially  conceived  by 
one  of  the  top  engineering  Arms  in  this 
country,  so  we  can  say  that  it  is  feasible 
from  an  engineering  standpoint.  There  is 
a  considerable  price  tag  on  it. 

Question.  That  price  tag  Is  reported  to 
be  around  $100  billion.  Is  there  a  cheaper 
way  to  solve  our  water  problems? 

Answer.  If  there  is  an  ultimate  need  for 
that  amount  of  water  to  supply  a  continu- 
ously growing  population,  then  we  may  have 
to  pay  the  price  for  that  plan  or  for  some 
other  method  that  would  tap  other  resources. 


THE  FAITH  OF  FREEMEN 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  the  sovereign  grand  commander 
,  of  the  Supreme  Council  33°  Scottish 
Rite  of  Freemasonry,  Southern  Juris- 
diction, held  an  unusual  meeting.  Men 
from  all  over  the  United  States  were 
there.  On  that  occasion  a  great  man 
was  honored.  This  man  is  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  responded  with  a  mes- 
sage of  great  importance  to  our  country. 
It  is  a  message  that  every  thoughtful 
American  should  read  and  ponder  upon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Hoover's  message  entitled. 
"The  Faith  of  Free  Men"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Patth  op  Freemen 

(Remarks  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director,  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  before  the 
Supreme  Council,  33°  of  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Freemasonry, 
Southern  Jurisdiction,  U.S.A.,  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  October  19,  1965) 

This  is  the  proudest  moment  of  my  45 
years'  membership  in  the  Masonic  Order. 
To  receive  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Scottish 
Rite  is  an  honor  which  I  shall  cherish  al- 
ways. This  award  is  made  all  the  more 
meaningful  by  the  high  respect  which  Free- 
masonry commands  In  the  minds  of  all  who 
have  felt  its  wholesome  influence  and  ob- 
served its  good  works. 

The  strong  virtues  of  the  Masonic  move- 
ment are  Indelibly  etched  in  every  chapter 
of  our  Nation's  history.  Masons  helped 
to  carve  our  country's  early  settlements  out 
of  a  hostile  wilderness  that  was  Colonial 
America.    They  added  vital  fuel  to  the  fires 


of  freedom  which  burned  so  Intensely  from 
Boston  to  Savannah  some  two  centuries  ago. 
They  stood  prominent  among  the  bold  col- 
onists who  affixed  their  signatures  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776  and, 
11  years  later,  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

George  Washington,  the  Father  of  our 
Country,  was  a  Master  Mason — a  statesman 
of  greatest  courage  and  dedication  who  en- 
visioned America  as  a  land  where  men  of  all 
creeds  might  live  together  and  worship  to- 
gether in  freedom  under  God. 

The  brave  patriots  who  served  under  Gen- 
eral Washington  at  Valley  Forge — and  their 
latter-day  counterparts  at  San  Juan  Hill, 
Belleau  Wood.  Corregidor,  the  Yalu  Valley — 
made  grave  sacrifices  that  liberty  and  Justice 
might  prevail.  They  fought  then — as  Ameri- 
cans stand  prepared  to  fight  today — to  up- 
hold a  cause  which  draws  its  greatest 
strength  from  an  abiding  faith  in  man's 
ability  to  guide  his  own  destiny  with  the 
help  of  God. 

Today,  our  priceless  heritage  of  freedom  is 
under  relentless  attack  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  the  Jungles  and  rice  fields  of 
southeast  Asia,  Americans  In  uniform  main- 
tain a  constant  vigil  against  the  Communist 
hordes  of  a  modern-day  Genghis  Khan  to 
whom  no  commodity  is  cheaper  than  himian 
life. 

In  Europe  and  the  Near  East,  our  coun- 
try's patience  and  determination  are  con- 
stantly strained  by  the  taunts  and  provoca- 
tions of  Iron  Curtain  slavemasters  who  talk 
of  peace  while  clandestinely  plotting  to 
spread  their  godless  creed  of  utopia-in- 
cbains. 

Throughout  Central  and  South  America, 
we  have  had  to  erect  guard  posts  of  freedom 
against  the  sinister  efforts  of  Communist 
henchmen  to  spread  the  malignant  cancer 
of  Marxism  across  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Not  only  have  we  seen  the  results  of  their 
treachery  in  Cuba,  but  the  Dominican  Re- 
public could  be  a  Marxist  sateUite  today 
were  it  not  for  the  fast  action  taken  by  a 
courageous  President  and  alert  Americans  to 
thwart  a  Commvmist  takeover  there  earlier 
this  year. 

Conununism  is  a  vast  international  con- 
spiracy which  today  dominates  one-third  of 
the  earth's  people.  Here,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, that  conspiracy  is  represented  by  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A..  a  bold  and  defiant 
band  of  anti-American  turncoats  whose 
operations  are  directed  and  controlled  by 
the  Kremlin  in  Moscow. 

The  Communist  profess  to  be  a  legitimate 
political  organization.  This  is  not  so.  Ac- 
tually, the  party  constitutes  a  foreign  out- 
post on  America's  shores.  Its  members — 
knowingly,  deliberately,  and  willingly — are 
active  tools  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Witness,  for  example,  the  programs  which 
occupy  the  primary  attention  of  Communist 
Party  members  In  this  country:  withdrawal 
of  American  support  from  South  Vietnam; 
noninterference  with  Communist  terrorists 
in  Santo  Domingo;  appeasement  in  all  deal- 
ings with  members  of  the  Marxist  world. 

The  Communists  speak  of  peace,  but  peace 
at  an  exorbitant  and  heart-rendering  price — 
submission  to  Conununist  domination. 
FYom  50  years  of  dealings  with  the  Stalins. 
the  Khrushchevs,  the  Brezhnevs,  the  Castros, 
the  Mao  Tse-tungs,  this  bitter  lesson  has 
been  learned  by  the  freedom-loving  peoples 
of  the  world. 

Yet,  in  country  after  country,  there  still 
remain  the  legions  of  uninformed,  misin- 
formed, and  politically  naive  who  are  the 
non-Communist  dupes  and  fellow  travelers 
whom  the  Communists  rely  upon  to  carry 
forward  their  programs  for  world  domina- 
tion. ^ 

We  find  these  dupes  In  shocking  abun- 
dance in  oxir  own  United  States  where  Gus 
Hall,  the  Moscow-trained  general  secretary 


of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  boasted  to 
newsmen  last  fall  that  there  are  appron- 
mately  100.000  Americans  within  the  party's 
Infiuence.  About  10  percent  of  them,  he 
said,  are  dues-paying  members.  The  re- 
mainder he  described  as  close  sympathizers. 

These  sympathizers  include  growing  num- 
bers of  young  people — because  the  major  tar- 
get of  Communist  propaganda  and  exploita- 
tion in  the  United  States  today  is  the  Na- 
tlon's  youth. 

Standing  in  the  forefront  of  the  Com- 
munist campaign  to  confuse  the  minds,  dis- 
tort the  thinking  and  win  the  support  of  our 
young  people  is  the  DuBois  Clubs  of 
America — an  illegitimate  spawn  conceived 
by  the  Conununist  Party  and  nurtured  by  a 
trusted  band  of  youthful  adherents  to  the 
cause  of  world  Marxism. 

Leaders  of  the  DuBols  Clubs  of  America 
were  prominent  among  the  Communists 
who  attended  a  special  youth  leadership 
school  sponsored  by  the  party  last  June  to 
prepare  for  a  stepped-up  campaign  of  re- 
cruitment and  agitation  among  youth.  Al- 
ready, this  fall,  there  are  signs  that  these 
training  sessions  have  begun  to  bear  fruit- 
In  the  form  of  defiant  protests  against  law 
and  authority. 

Today,  as  never  before,  the  Communists 
are  confident  of  their  ability  to  win  recruits 
among  this  country's  youth.  That  is  why 
the  party  has  placed  such  Intense  emphasis 
upon  its  campus  speech  program — a  program 
that  has  seen  skilled  hucksters  of  atheism 
and  treason  appear  at  scores  of  colleges  and 
universities  from  New  York  to  California, 
without  objection  by  the  authorities  of  those 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  often 
with  positive  encouragement  by  members 
of  the  faculties  of  such  universities. 

What  do  these  party  spokesmen  have  to 
say  to  our  young  people?  In  the  State  of 
Washington,  one  Communist  speaker  loudly 
condemned  the  United  States  for  its  actions 
In  helping  to  defend  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
the  Far  East.  He  charged  his  audience  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  demand  inunedlate  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  Vietnam. 

In  Missouri,  another  party  functionary 
told  a  group  of  students  that  the  United 
States  is  the  "most  hated  country"  in  the 
world. 

And  in  Rhode  Island,  a  third  Communist 
explained  that  the  wall  of  Berlin  had  been 
built  to  hold  back  undesirables  from  the 
West  who  were  Infiltrating  East  Germany. 

The  Communist  movement.  Communist 
regimes,  and  those  who  knowingly  support 
them  are  really  ultrareactlonary.  They  are 
the  worst  enemies  of  freedom  and  social 
Justice. 

Our  university  professors  and  students 
would  serve  their  country  and  professions 
with  fruitful  distinction  If  they  were  to  study 
this  historic  development  and  become  not 
only  academic  but  dynamic  fighters  against 
the  Communist  drive  to  dominate  the  world 
and  Impose  on  mankind  the  Soviet  system 
of  t3rranny. 

It  is  one  of  the  glaring  contradictions  of 
our  day  that  the  same  Communist  spokes- 
men who  are  so  glib-tongued  in  their  ap- 
pearances before  groups  of  college  students 
Immediately  lose  their  voices  when  placed 
under  oath  in  a  court  of  law  or  before  a 
committee  of  Congress.  They  always  take 
refuge  behind  the  fifth  amendment.  Our 
moral  atmosphere  would  be  better  if  they 
knew  as  much  about  the  Ten  Command- 
ments as  they  do  about  the  fifth  amendment. 

Communists  refuse  to  testify  at  any  pro- 
ceeding where  they  are  subect  to  fines  and 
imprisonment  for  deliberate  lies  and  dis- 
tortions. In  the  dark  world  of  communism, 
there  is  no  room  for  truth — Just  as  there  is 
no  place  for  freedom  and  decency  and  God. 

In  their  campaign  to  weaken  and  destroy 
the  cause  of  democracy,  the  Communists 
actually  are  receiving  Invaluable  aid  from 
far  too  many  intended  victims. 


I  refer  to  the  pseudoliberals  of  the  ex- 
treme left,  as  well  as  the  misguided  zealots 
M  the  ultra  right— modern-day  Don  Quixotes 
who  mistakenly  fight  the  transparent  shad- 
ows of  imaginary  enemies  rather  than  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  real  and  awesome  prob- 
lems confronting  our  beloved  United  States. 
I  refer  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  other 
hatemongers,  regardless  of  their  color  or 
creed,  who  practice  a  doctrine  of  Intolerance, 
bigotry,  and  intimidation  toward  their  fel- 
low man. 

I  refer  to  the  unkempt  characters  of 
pUable  minds  and  persuasion  who  eagerly 
attach  themselves  to  any  cause  which  runs 
counter  to  convention — and  to  the  morally 
corrupt  opportunists  who  flagrantly  exploit 
their  naive  enthusiasm  and  credulity  for  self- 
ser\'ing  purposes. 

I  refer  also  to  the  highly  vocal  rabble- 
rousers  of  dubious  stability  and  motivation 
who  encourage  defiance  of  the  law  by  coun- 
seling cynicism  and  disrespect  toward  family, 
law  and  order,  and  all  forms  of  authority. 

"Civil  disobedience,"  a  seditious  slogan  of 
gross  irresponsibility,  has  captured  the  imag- 
ination of  citizens  who  are  morally,  men- 
tally, and  emotionally  immature.  It  has 
been  spread  at  street  corner  rallies  by  those 
who  would  use  it  as  an  avenue  to  personal 
power  and  prestige.  And  it  has  been  spread 
In  the  false  guise  of  academic  freedom  In 
the  halls  of  public  and  private  institutions 
that  have  permitted  emotional  and  often 
obscene  harangues  against  morality  and  rea- 
son. What  they  really  seek  Is  license,  not 
freedom. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  that  certain  racial 
leaders  are  doing  the  civil  rights  movement  a 
great  disservice  by  suggesting  that  citizens 
need  only  obey  the  laws  with  which  they 
agree.  Such  an  attitude  breeds  disrespect 
for  the  law  and  even  civil  disorder  and  riot- 
ing. The  citizen  has  no  latitude  as  to  what 
laws  he  must  obey.  If  he  feels  a  law  is 
wrong  or  unjust,  he  has  recotirse  to  estab- 
lished constitutional  procedures  to  have  it 
changed  through  his  legally  elected  repre- 
sentatives. 

It  is  reprehensible  for  any  person  to  select 
those  laws  he  will  obey  and  those  he  will 
Ignore.  Such  defiance  is  a  form  of  anarchy. 
It  Is  shameful  and  disgraceful  for  persons  in 
high  authority  to  condone  or  lu-ge  the  break- 
ing of  established  laws. 

I  have  also  become  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  infiuence  wielded  upon  the  im- 
pressionable minds  of  our  youth  by  some  so- 
called  educators,  such  as  the  college  pro- 
fessor who  reportedly  urged  a  group  of  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  California  to  burn 
their  draft  cards,  refuse  to  pay  Income  taxes, 
and,  if  necessary,  go  to  Jail  for  their  actions. 
Civil  disobedience  is  not,  and  must  not  be- 
come, an  accepted  norm  of  behavior  In  a 
society  of  freemen.  It  leads  to  anarchy,  and 
preempts  all  possibility  of  rational  discus- 
sion or  appeal. 

No  longer  can  respectable  citizens  compla- 
cently stand  by  while  celebrity  status  is  ac- 
corded those  whose  sick  minds  and  corrupt 
souls  who  tamper  with  and  ridicule  our  or- 
derly processes  of  government  under  law. 

We  must  choose  between  law  and  anar- 
chy, freedom  and  chaos. 

Is  America  as  a  nation  being  swept  by  an 
epidemic  of  spiritual  malnutrition?     I  fer- 
vently hope  not;   but  the  danger  signs  are 
all  too  clear.    I  fear  that  the  public  may  be 
coming  to  accept  widespread  lawlessness  as 
an  unavoidable  adjunct  to  our  way  of  life. 
What  has  happened  to  the  civic  pride,  the 
righteous  indignation,  of  otherwise  respect- 
able citizens  who  turn  their  backs  on  help- 
less victims  of  beatings,  robberies  and   sex 
crimes?    The  incredibly  Indifferent  attitude 
of  these  people  is  exacting  a  heavy  toll.     It 
has  helped  to  turn  the  streets  and  parks  of 
niany  cities   into  virtual   Jungles   of  fear — 
'here,  according  to  a  recent  survey,  nearly 


one-half  of  the  residents  are  afraid  to  walk 
alone  at  night. 

Despite  the  continuing  efforts  of  some  self- 
professed  experts  to  minimize  the  crime 
problem,  the  undeniable  fact  remains  that 
crime  is  increasing — in  both  numbers  and 
intensity — at  an  alarming  rate.  It  is  grow- 
ing six  times  as  fast  as  our  expanding  popu- 
lation. 

Last  year,  more  than  2,600,000  serious 
offenses  were  reported  to  law  enforcement 
agencies  throughout  the  United  States.  This 
is  the  largest  total  on  record.  It  means  that 
more  Americans  felt  the  ravages  of  crime 
last  year  than  ever  before. 

Today,  the  onslaught  continues — with  five 
serious  offenses  being  recorded  every  minute. 
There  is  a  vicious  crime  of  violence — a  mur- 
der, forcible  rape  or  assault  to  kill — every 
21/2  minutes;  a  robbery,  each  5  minutes;  a 
burglary,  every  28  seconds;  and  52  automo- 
bUes  are  stolen  every  hour. 

These  figtwes  are  based  on  facts — unlike 
the  illogical  and  inane  criticism  which  has 
been  voiced  by  that  peculiar  clique  of  sociolo- 
gists and  criminologists  who  are  apparently 
suffering  armchair  fatigue.  These  imprac- 
tical theorists  who  attempt  "to  define  away 
our  crime  problem  shotild  step  from  their 
paper  castles  into  the  world  of  reality. 

No  one  is  more  keenly  aware  of,  or  more 
deeply  concerned  with,  the  ravages  of  crime 
than  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Last  month,  in  signing  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act — a  bUl  designed  to  help 
strengthen  the  delicate  machinery  of  J\istice 
In  this  country — he  declared,  "The  control 
of  crime  is  a  major  target  of  this  adminis- 
tration." 

The  President  has  appointed  a  special 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice  to  look  into  and 
seek  answers  for  the  problems  of  crime  con- 
trol. He  has  the  support  of  every  responsible 
law-enforcement  official  in  this  vital  under- 
taking. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  today  for  realistic 
thought  and  realistic  action  in  meeting  the 
challenge  of  crime  and  immorality.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  critical  area  of  youth- 
ful criminality — where  society  has  too  long 
been  asked  to  endure  gross  abuses  of  public 
and  private  trust  by  shallow-minded  Juve- 
nile authorities. 

The  true  meaning  and  intent  of  otir 
great  national  holidays  have  been  defiled 
by  bands  of  defiant  youths  such  as  the  arro- 
gant young  hoodlums  who  turned  the  Fourth 
of  July  this  year  into  a  nightmare  of  terror 
and  destruction  at  resort  communities  in 
Ohio,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  New  York.  Re- 
ports that  participants  in  these  orgies  of 
lawlessness  were  being  released  after  pay- 
ment of  small  fine  caused  one  great  news- 
paper to  observe,  "About  all  that  such  slaps 
on  the  wrist  will  do  is  bring  them  out  in 
force  again  next  year.  What  they  need,  and 
what  they  ought  to  get,  Is  6  months  at  hard 
labor." 

Whenever  dangerous  young  hoodlums  are 
encouraged  to  develop  an  attitude  of  "I  can 
get  away  with  anything — I'm  a  juvenile," 
society  suffers  and  justice  becomes  a  mean- 
ingless expression.  Parental  neglect,  exces- 
sive weakness,  categorical  leniency,  destroy 
respect  for  law  and  for  those  charged  with 
its  enforcement. 

In  complaining  last  year  of  what  it  termed 
"turnstile  justice,"  a  major  newspaper  in 
New  York  demanded,  "it's  time  that  the 
public  was  told  just  why  so  many  young 
criminals  and  terrorists  are  passed  through 
this  turnstile  and  sent  back  to  the  streets 
to  kill,  rape,  rob,  and  assault  the  Innocent." 
Exaggerated  charges?  Not  In  the  least. 
From  1960  through  1964,  no  less  than  225 
police  officers  were  killed  in  line  of  duty. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  hoodlvuns  arrested 
in  cormectlon  with  these  murders  were  on 
parole  or  probation  when  the  kUllngs 
occurred. 


The  lives  of  six  of  these  officers  were 
claimed  by  criminals  who  ha^ftbeen  paroled 
for  a  prior  murder.  Eleven  lives  were  taken 
by  offenders  who  had  been  "^roled  after 
confinement  for  felonious  assault;  and  32 
of  these  officers  were  killed  by  paroled 
robbers. 

We  recently  completed  an  examination  of 
the  records  of  nearly  93,000  criminals  who 
were  arrested  In  1963  and  1964.  This  dis- 
closed that  76  percent — ^more  than  three- 
quarters — had  been  arrested  on  at  least  one 
previoixs  occasion.  Over  one-half  of  them 
had  received  lenient  treatment,  including 
parole,  probation,  and  sxispended  sentences, 
at  some  point  in  their  criminal  careers — and 
these  criminals  recorded  an  average  of  more 
than  three  additional  arrests  after  their  first 
encounter  with  the  school  of  soft  Justice 
and  official  leniency. 

Forty-one  years  ago,  an  experienced  attor- 
ney and  Jvu-ist  in  New  York  Issued  the  strong 
warning:  "It  is  not  the  criminals,  actual  or 
potential,  that  need  a  neuropathic  hospital. 
It  is  the  people  who  slobber  over  them  in  an 
effort  to  find  excuses  for  their  crimes.    The 
demand  of  the  hour  in  America,  above  all 
other  countries.  Is  for  Jurors  with  conscience. 
Judges  with  courage,  and  prisons  which  are 
neither   country  clubs  nor  healfh  resorts." 
The  same  "demands  of  the  hour"  continue 
to  exist  today.    Tragically,  the  atmosphere 
of  many  courtrooms  Is  still  polluted  by  some 
jurors  who  deliberately  close  their  minds  to 
the  evidence  before  them.     Too  many  of  our 
Judges  seek  out  technicalities  rafher  than 
guilt  or  Innocence.    A  trial  should  truly  rep- 
resent an  enlightened  search  for  truth  so 
that  deception,  surprise,  technicalities,  and 
delay  will  be  obliterated.     The  Jousting  in 
legal  mumbo-Jumbo  resorted  to  toy  too  many 
of  our  judges  makes  a  farce  of  ojir  Judicial 
system. 

But  even  if  he  should  be  convicted,  the 
criminal  knows  that  regardless  of  his  past 
record  there  is  steadily  Increasing  hope  for  a 
suspended  or  a  probationary  sentence  or  an 
early  release  on  parole. 

The  decent  people  In  all  sections  of  the 
country — East,  West,  North,  and  South — 
have  suffered  too  long  at  the  hands  of  ter- 
rorists set  free  with  little  more  than  a  pre- 
text of  Impartial  consideration  of  their  guilt. 
They  have  tired  of  the  street  brawl  tactics 
displayed  by  those  lawyers-criminal  who 
employ  any  means  the  courts  will  tolerate  to 
defeat  the  interests  of  Justice. 

They  are  losing  patience  with  systems  of 
parole  and  probation  that  are  little  more 
than  conveyor  belts  from  our  prisons  and 
coiurt  chambers  back  to  the  underworld. 

And  they  have  become  nauseated  by  the 
Irresponsible  actions  of  other  "sometime" 
Americans  such  as  those  fair-weather  patriots  ^ 
who  eagerly  grasp  every  right  and  privilege  / 
which  our  country  guarantees  its  Inhabit- 
ants— while  ignoring  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions that  citizenship  necessarily  entails. 

Those   who  seek   equal   rights   under  the 
law  should  be  taught  to  assume  equal  re- 
sponsibility before  the  law.     Certainly,  civil 
rights  and  Individual  dignity  have  their  vital 
place  In  life,  but  what  about  the  common 
good  and  the  law  and  order  that  preserve 
us   all  from  lapsing  back  into  'the  Jungle? 
We  must  have  a  world  niled  by  law.     I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  in  adding 
a  great  many  more  laws.     The  crux  of  the 
problem  is  that  we  do  not  observe  the  laws 
we  already  have;   nor  Is  the  spirit  of  these 
laws  Interpreted  by  our  coiirts  to  give  equal 
justice  to  the  criminal  and  to  law-abiding 
citizens  who  are  the  victims  of  the  savagery 
^perpetrated   on   our   streets   and   highways. 
During  my  early  years,  a  strong  and  last- 
ing Impression  was  made   on  my  life  by  a 
schoolteacher  who  told  oior   class   one   day 
that.  In  order  to  receive  passing  grades  and 
qualify  for  graduation,  each  of  us  would  have 
to  master  the  "three  R's"  of  reading,  writing 
and   arithmetic.     "But,"   she  continued,   "I 
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hope  you  learn  far  more  than  that  In  my 
classroom  because,  in  order  to  achieve  true 
happiness  and  success  In  life,  you  will  have 
to  master  an  additional  set  of  'R's,'  the  'three 
R's'  of  Americanism — reason,  respect,  and 
responsibility." 

Then  she  added.  "You  will  also  find  that 
there  is  a  fourth  "R"  which  is  sacred  to  Amer- 
rlca.    It  is  religion." 

Today,  there  is  a  most  urgent  need  for 
Americans  to  rededicate  themselves  to  the 
strong  moral  principles  upon  which  our  Na- 
tion was  founded. 

As  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said.  "The  true 
test  of  civilization  Is  not  the  census,  nor  the 
size  of  cities,  nor  the  crops — no.  but  the  kind 
of  man  the  country  turns  out." 

Faith  dominated  the  atmosphere  at  In- 
dependence Hall  in  Philadelphia  where  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution were  framed. 

Faith  is  our  mainstay  In  the  Ideological 
struggle  now  raging  between  the  camps  of 
God-less  communism  and  human  freedom. 

And  faith  remains  our  strongest  bulwark 
against  the  criminal  and  subversive  enemies 
who  would  destroy  our  priceless  heritage  of 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all.  But  faith  without 
work  will  be  of  no  avail — there  must  be  unity 
of  purpose. 

America  will  continue  to  progress  In  dig- 
nity and  freedom  so  long  as  our  people 
cherish  liberty  and  Justice  and  truth  and 
honor  God. 

Faith  m  God.  That  Is  the  fortress  of  free 
men. 

COMPULSORY  UNION  MEMBERSHIP 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
October  5  issue  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  appeared  an  article  entitled  "Union 
Victory  in  Court  Stirs  Rights  Issue." 
written  by  John  M.  Johnston.  I  quote 
especially  one  sentence  from  Mr.  John- 
ston's article,  in  these  prefatory  re- 
marks: 

However,  these  union  shop  contracts  were 
originally  sanctioned  by  the  courts  on-  the 
representation  that  the  only  obligation  Im- 
posed on  the  unwilling  members  was  the 
payment  of  dues.  It  was  only  fair,  ran  the 
argument,  that  all  workers  in  a  plant  should 
share  the  cost  of  bargaining  that  presumably 
benefited  all. 

The  decision  of  the  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals in  declaring  that  a  union  has  a 
right  to  fine  a  member  for  crossing  a 
picket  line  demonstrates  how  far  beyond 
the  original  reasons  given  for  the  legiti- 
macy of  compulsory  union  membership 
the  courts  have  gone. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  referred  to  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Union  Victory  in  Court  Stirs  Rights  Issue 
(By  John  M.  Johnston) 

A  labor  contract  that  requires  employees 
to  Join  a  union  as  a  condition  of  keeping 
their  Jobs  can  be  called  compulsory  union- 
ism, for  the  element  of  compulsion  Is  clear. 
The  unions  prefer  to  call  this  requirement  a 
"union  security"  clause,  although  It  is  not 
clear  why  a  union  cannot  be  secure  without 
lassoing  xmwllllng  members.  A  neutral  de- 
scription is  "union  shop." 

So.  when  the  U.S.  circuit  court  of  appeals 
here  recently  handed  down  an  opinion  In 
which  it  cited,  among  the  facts  of  the  case, 
the  existence  of  a  union  security  clause,  you 
got  a  good  Idea  at  once  of  how  the  decision 
would  fall.  ^ 


And  It  did.  The  court  upheld  the  right  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers  to  fine  members 
who  had  crossed  a  picket  line  to  work  dur- 
ing a  strike.  A  footnote  in  the  opinion  im- 
plied that  the  fines  of  $20  to  $100  were 
modest,  since  the  union  constitution  pro- 
vides for  fines  up  to  $100,  and  each  crossing 
of  the  picket  line  was  a  separate  offense. 

Now  that  the  principle  has  been  estab- 
lished, unions  need  not  be  so  restrained,  and 
a  strikebreaker  could  be  fined  a  ruinous 
sum — and  one  collectible  through  the  courts. 

The  opinion,  written  by  Circuit  Judge 
Roger  J.  Klley,  gave  the  unions  an  exhilarat- 
ing incidental  bonus  by  Its  assertion  that 
"a  union  Is  a  form  of  Industrial  government" 
with  Its  members  having  "duties  •  •  •  simi- 
lar to  those  of  citizens  In  a  democratic 
society." 

This  is  the  contention  the  unions  have 
been  making  in  the  fight  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  This  section 
permits  the  States,  through  rlght-to-wairk 
laws,  to  prohibit  these  "union  security"  con- 
tracts. But  if  unions  are  to  be  a  form  of 
Industrial  government,  no  worker  can  be 
exempt  from  their  Jurisdiction. 

However,  these  union  shop  contracts  were 
originally  sanctioned  by  the  courts  on  the 
representation  that  the  only  obligation  Im- 
posed on  the  unwilling  members  was  the  pay- 
ment of  dues.  It  was  only  fair,  ran  the 
argument,  that  all  workers  in  a  plant  should 
share  the  cost  of  bargaining  that  presumably 
benefited  all. 

Now,  however,  unions  have  become  a  form 
of  government  and  can  compel  obedience  to 
the  will  of  the  majority  by  fines. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  worker  chooses 
voluntarily  to  subject  himself  to  union  dis- 
cipline by  Joining,  he  has  no  complaint  at 
being  punished  for  violating  the  rules.  But 
an  unwilling  member,  dragooned  Into  the 
union  on  the  plea  that  he  should  help  pay 
for  Its  bargaining.  Is  deprived  of  due  process 
of  law  when  he  is  subjected  to  fines. 

The  court  asserted  that  unions  must  have 
the  power  to  fine  members  In  order  to  con- 
trol wildcat  strikes.  Again,  the  argument 
may  be  valid  for  voluntary  members.  But 
a  wildcat  strike  is  in  violation  of  contract, 
is  subject  to  injunction,  and  strikers  could 
be  fired  by  their  employer.  No  further  union 
club  should  be  necessary. 

The  questions  raised  In  this  case  are  funda- 
mental to  the  issue  of  repeal  of  14(b)  which 
the  U.S.  Senate  is  considering  this  week.  The 
decision  ought  to  be  proof  enough  that  rlght- 
to-work  laws  provide  a  basic  protection  for 
the  civil  rights  of  a  minority. 
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MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  VIET- 
NAM—ADDRESS BY  GEN.  HAROLD 
K.  JOHNSON 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  reports  which  I 
have  heard  in  recent  weeks  on  our  mili- 
tary operations  in  Vietnam  is  contained 
in  an  address  by  Gen.  Harold  K.  John- 
son. Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army,  be- 
fore the  22d  annual  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  National  Security  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation, October  7,  in  Washington. 

General  Johnson  cited  a  resident  of 
Hawaii,  S.  Sgt.  James  K.  Akuna,  1st  Bat- 
tallion,  503d  Infantry,  Lanai  City,  Lanai, 
for  the  enterprise  and  bravery  which  he 
displayed  In  a  rice  paddy  area  not  far 
from  Saigon. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  this  address  to 
the  attention  of  my  Senate  colleagues. 
If  there  are  no  objections  I  respectfully 
request  that  this  address  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Address  bt  Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson,  Chiet 
OF  Staff,  U.S.  Army 

Last  January  it  was  my  privilege  to  speak 
before  the  17th  annual  Pacific  coast  regional 
dinner  held  by  your  association  in  Los  An- 
geles. I  had  recently  returned  from  my  sec- 
ond trip  to  Vietnam,  and  what  I  had  seen 
going  on  In  that  country  was  very  much  on 
my  mind. 

I  felt  Impelled  to  talk  about  Vietnam,  be- 
cause  I  was  not  certain  that  people  fully 
appreciated  or  had  much  knowledge  about 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  In  the  10  months  that  have  passed 
events  have  moved  so  rapidly  that  while  It  is 
still  Important  to  explain  why  we  are  In 
Vietnam,  it  is  perhaps  more  Important  to 
explain  how  we  are  doing  there. 

Much  of  my  working  time  these  days  is 
taken  up  with  our  situation  in  Vietnam,  and 
the  efforts  the  Army  Is  taking  to  Improve  Its 
performance  In  this  chapter  of  Its  history. 
Your  forces  are  performing  exceptionally 
well  under  the  extremely  trying  and  difficult 
conditions  of  a  war  In  which  the  front  Is 
everywhere  and  remains  difficult  to  identify. 

I  am  certain  you  read  one  or  more  of  our 
newspapers  and  news  magazines  and  thus 
know  as  much  as  I  do  about  the  press  cover- 
age of  the  Vietnam  situation.  I  must  say 
that  our  press  people  In  the  field  and  here 
In  Washington  are  doing  a  fine  analytical 
Job  In  keeping  the  American  public  informed. 
Unlike  the  criticism  that  has  developed  out 
of  some  past  International  crises,  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  the  Government  is  making 
available  to  the  American  press  Just  about 
all  the  news  that  can  be  released  without  in- 
fringing on  security. 

Thus  today  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  In  any 
detail  on  why  we  are  in  Vietnam.  Instead, 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
broader  Implications  of  the  Vietnam  event- 
why  It  exists  at  all;  what  along  this  line  we 
can  anticipate  In  the  future;  and  what  the 
Army  Is  trying  to  do  about  It. 

If  we  can  stand  back  a  bit  from  current 
events  and  take  a  broader  look  at  our  times. 
It  Is  possible  to  see  that  Vietnam  is  just  part 
of  a  pattern  of  events  that  have  taken  place 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Iri  the  span 
of  the  last  20  years  there  have  been  more 
than  240  wars  of  one  kind  or  another.  Dis- 
carding inconsequential  conflicts,  one  can 
list  over  100  significant  Instances  of  resort 
to  violence  In  the  political  process.  Almost 
all  of  these  disruptions  of  the  peaceful  polit- 
ical process  took  place  In  relatively  unde- 
veloped countries  located  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere — in  Latin  America,  Africa,  and 
southeast  Asia.  Ninety  percent  of  these  were 
revolutions — armed  Insurgencies — afflicting 
in  total  some  68  nations.  Communists  were 
Identiflably  prominent  In  at  least  50  percent 
of  these  attacks  against  established  govern- 
ment. 

Whether  we  as  Americans  agreed  with  the 
policies  of  the  governments  concerned  is  not 
as  Important  as  the  fact  that  both  the  fre- 
quency of  this  conflict,  and  the  Incidence 
of  Communist  participation  are  adverse.  It 
we  project  the  record  of  the  past  20  years 
statistically  Into  the  future,  we  can  reason- 
ably expect  a  certain  number  of  such  con- 
flicts in  the  months  and  years  ahead  of  us, 
If  this  trend  continues.  There  Is  no  reason 
to  expect  that  the  trend  will  not  continue, 
and  we  can  regard  the  Vietnam  event  only 
as  the  largest,  current  manifestation  of  this 
turn  in  International  politics. 

Research  Into  this  phenomena  of  our  times 
has  been  revealing.  The  causes  of  Insur- 
gency, and  the  ever-present  danger  of  its 
"escalation"  as  we  currently  witness  It,  are 
basically  twofold: 

First,  we  are  witnessing  In  our  century 
something  new  in  social  evolution.    In  o^ 
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generation  there  are  large  populations  of 
formerly  primitive  peoples  who  are  no  longer 
satisfied  with  the  life  their  fathers  left  to 
them.  Advances  in  education  and  Interna- 
tional communication  have  brought  to  them 
knowledge  and  realization  that  Western  so- 
ciety as  we  know  it  is  enjoying  an  incompa- 
rable prosperity  and  standard  of  living.  Dis- 
satisfied with  their  own  economic  status, 
these  traditional  societies — many  of  them 
newly  organized  into  young,  emergent  na- 
tions— show  a  tremendous  surge  in  desire  to 
modernize  themselves. 

This  desire  for  progress  bears  with  it  many 
internal  pressures.  The  rising  expectations 
of  the  people  bring  them  to  demand  more  of 
their  community,  more  of  their  national 
government,  more,  indeed,  of  life  Itself. 
Often  these  aroused  hopes  are  frustrated  by 
political  instability  and  economic  stagna- 
tion. Feeling  these  Internal  pressures,  some 
of  the  political  leaders  of  these  nations  are 
attracted  to  proposals  and  assistance  which 
appear  to  offer  some  quick  relief  to  their 
plight. 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  the  second  cause 
of  Incipient  Insurgency  frequently  enters  the 
international  picture.  This  Is  the  deliberate 
attempt  of  a  Communist  power  to  seize  con- 
trol of  an  emerging  nation,  either  through 
economic  blandishment  or  through  armed 
force. 

We  have  had  a  perfect  example  of  this  In 
the  recent  upheaval  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. This  was  an  Instance  where  certain 
dissident  elements  In  the  Dominican  Army 
mutinied  in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
triumvirate  which  was  the  then  established 
government  of  the  country.  Whether  the 
government  could  have  quelled  this  mutiny, 
particularly  if  it  had  acted  a  little  faster, 
remains  unknown.  What  is  certain,  ttow- 
ever.  is  that  the  actions  taken  by  the  Com- 
munist elements  in  the  country  to  seize  con- 
trol of  the  mutiny  undermined  the  govern- 
ment's capability  to  control  the  mutiny  and 
prevent  national  damage  and  loss  of  life. 

The  rebels  were  themselves  divided,  some 
wanting  to  restore  former  President  Juan 
Bosch  and  others  opposing  his  restoration. 
The  Bosch  supporters  took  to  the  streets,  and 
the  revolutionary  movement  took  a  tragic 
turn.  Arms  from  the  military  arsenals  were 
handed  out  to  the  civilian  rebels.  Commu- 
nist leaders,  many  of  them  trained  in  Cuba, 
took  increasing  control  of  the  revolution. 
What  began  as  a  popular  democratic  revolu- 
tion that  was  committed  to  democracy  and 
social  Justice  moved  into  the  hands  of  Com- 
munist conspirators. 

In  Vietnam  we  have  seen  quite  a  different 
situation,  although  the  end  objective  has 
i>een  the  same — seizure  of  absolute  power  by 
a  Communist  government. 

In  Vietnam  the  Communists  have  been 
■orklng  underground  ever  since  the  with- 
drawal of  the  French  following  the  defeat 
at  Dienbienphu.  Indeed,  the  Communists 
have  been  at  work  on  their  designs  in  south- 
east Asia  ever  since  the  Japanese  moved  in 
there  during  World  War  II. 

Initial  Communist  attempts  in  South  Viet- 
nam did  not  take  the  form  of  attempted 
popular  uprising.  There  is  niuch  evidence 
that,  whereas  the  Central  Goverrunent  in 
Saigon  was  left  alone,  a  subtly  organized 
•campaign  was  conducted  to  seize  control 
of  the  country  at  the  local  governmental 
'tvel.  We  know  that  the  Communists — or 
yietcong — have  for  some  years  been  trying 
'•0  take  over  control  of  the  people.  The  tac- 
tics used  are  persuasion  and  terror.  Com- 
■-  unist  cells  operating  within  the  villages 
systematically  murd^ed  the  village  chiefs 
2nd  other  local  offlclfffs  who  did  not  cooper- 
ate By  the  end  of  1964  about  15,000  small 
"Oclals  had  been  assassinated  In  this  way. 
These  tactics  might  have  been  more  notice- 
^ole  to  the  outside  world  If  the  Chief  of 
state  had  been  assassinated,  or  if  15,000 
»ldlers  had  been  killed  in  an  organized 
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military  campaign,  but  the  Vietcong  did  not 
operate  that  way.  They  subverted  the  coun- 
tryside— in  effect  tried  to  isolate  Saigon  po- 
litically— and  collected  their  own  taxes.  You 
might  say  that  the  Communists  were  not 
outfighting  the  Saigon  Government  by  mili- 
tary means;  it  was  not  necessary.  They  were 
undermining  the  Government  in  many  rural 
areas  through  terrorism. 

The  Goverrunent  reacted  eventually  and 
wj  have  seen  a  steady  increase  in  counter- 
guerrilla  activity  until  other  nations,  includ- 
ing our  own.  have  been  drawn  into  the  con- 
flict in  a  most  intimate  way. 

Thus,  within  the  last  few  months  we  have 
had  two  entirely  different  examples  of  armed 
Insurgencies,  but  they  Illustrate  the  types 
of  international  disorder  we  have  been  ex- 
periencing on  an  ascending  scale  since  the 
end  of  the  Korean  war.  Both  were  attacks 
against  established  government,  and  osten- 
sibly by  peoples  within  the  Nation  itself 
though  Communist  support  was  clearly  evi- 
dent. Both  were  undeveloped  countries  bur- 
dened with  uncertain  political  stability  and 
economic   insuflaclency. 

You  are  fully  aware  that  the  Army  is  not 
a  policymaking  organization.  It  is  merely 
an  instrument  of  policy.  As  such  an  Instru- 
ment we  have  learned  that  we,  and  the  other 
services,  are  being  employed  today  in  oper- 
ations which,  although  some  military  com- 
bat may  be  Involved,  cannot  be  classified 
as  "war"  as  we  have  known  it  in  the  past. 

Essentially,  we  are  being  employed  by  our 
Government  to  restore  stability  or  to  provide 
a  climate  of  order  In  which  government, 
under  law,  can  function  effectively  in  those 
Instances  where  the  United  States  has  been 
asked  for  assistance  and  it  is  clearly  in  our 
national  Interest  to  provide  assistance. 

As  you  are  aware.  In  the  last  few  years  con- 
siderable money  has  been  spent  In  moderniz- 
ing the  Army  and  the  other  military  services. 
Since  1961,  the  Army  alone  has  invested  over 
$9  billion  in  weapons,  equipment,  ammuni- 
tion, and  other  supplies.  I  must  add  that  we 
are  not  through  procuring  modern  materiel. 
To  support  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  other 
commitments,  the  administration  has  asked 
Congress  for  an  additional  $2,400  million  of 
which  more  than  $600  million  will  be  spent 
on  Army  procurement. 

These  are  big  money  figures.  They  repre- 
sent taxes  paid  by  all  of  us.  and  they  rep- 
resent, in  part,  the  investment  the  American 
people  have  put  into  our  capability  to  bring 
an  end  to  Communist-supported  Insurgency 
as  we  have  witnessed  it  in  the  Caribbean  and 
in  southeast  Asia.  Therefore,  It  Is  entirely 
proper  for  citizens  to  ask,  "How  are  we 
doing?" 

I  am  not  going  to  be  modest  on  this  point, 
because  our  soldiers  are  doing  a  magnificent 
Job  around  the  world  in  everyday  activities 
that  speak  louder  than  words.  They  are  the 
men  who  stand  on  the  firing  line  in  some 
place  like  a  street  corner  in  Santo  Domingo, 
or  in  a  patch  of  Jungle  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  manner  in  which  they  have  conducted 
themselves  gives  me  every  conviction  that  we 
are  doing  very  well.  Indeed. 

To  Illustrate  my  general  comment  about 
"how  we  are  doing,"  I  want  to  describe  very 
briefly  several  incidents  which  convey  some 
feeling  for  the  fighting  spirit  and  morale  of 
our  soldiers  who  are  manning  freedom's 
defenses  in  Vietnanti.  ' 

In  the  oppressive  morning  heat  one  day  in 
early  July.  Sergeant  Akuna's  company  of  the 
173d  Airborne  Brigade  moved  into  position 
near  a  helicopter  landing  zone  in  a  Jungle 
and  rice  paddy  area  not  far  from  Saigon.  Be- 
fore this  operation  by  the  173d.  the  area — 
war  zone  D — had  been  a  Vietcong  stronghold 
for  years  and  the  Communists  had  been  able 
to  operate  there  without  fear  of  attack.  As 
the  company  began  to  occupy  positions.  Ser- 
geant Akuna  spotted  a  Vietcong  guarding  a 
rice  cache.  Someone  shot  the  Vietcong  In 
the  leg  after  he  tried  to  run,  but  be  was 


brought  forward,  given  first  aid.  and  taken 
out  by  helicopter  for  Interrogation.  About 
the  time  he  was  being  airlifted  out.  Sergeant 
Akuna  came  back  with  four  more  Vietcong. 
He  was  dragging  them  out  of  holes — tun- 
nelsi— down  in  a  terrace,  toward  the  end  of 
the  landing  zone.  They  were  all  young  men 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  29,  very  sturdy 
and  obviously  not  rice  farmers  because  of  the 
ammunition  and  grenades  they  carried. 
After  he  brought  these  four  in,  word  came 
back  that  Sergeant  Akuna  had  gone  back, 
found  three  more  and  was  bringing  them  in. 
On  another  occasion,  Sergeant  Akuna  saw 
a  nearby  Vietcong  hamlet.  He  took  a  recon- 
naissance patrol  outside  of  the  battalion 
perimeter  to  investigate  sounds  he  had  heard 
at  dawn  and  in  so  doing  discovered  the  ham- 
let which  contained  food  and  medical 
supplies. 

These  Incidents  and  fighting  spirit  dis- 
played by  our  dedicated  soldiers  are  not  Iso- 
lated. They  occur  every  day  and  night  In 
various  parts  of  Vietnam.  And  the  spirit  is 
displayed  by  all  our  soldiers — combat  and 
combat  support  alike.  On  these  operations 
that  Sergeant  Akuna  participated  in,  soldiers 
of  the  173d  Airborne  Brigade  support  bat- 
talion were  located  in  the  rear  area  near  the 
aid  station.  As  the  first  combat  casualties 
came  In,  many  soldiers  of  the  support  bat- 
talion crowded  aroynd  the  aid  station,  and 
besieged  the  commander  of  the  173d,  who 
was  at  the  station,  to  let  them  go  forward  as 
replacements. 

This  commander  wrote  to  me  recently 
about  the  sense  of  purpose  and  performance 
of  his  soldiers: 

"The  U.S.  Army  soldier  has  conducted  him- 
self in  such  a  fine  manner  that  I  actually 
become  emotional  with  pride.  Our  country 
should  have  no  fear  at  all  as  it  develops  a 
sense  of  pvupose  at  the  top  as  well  as  our 
people  have  accepted  It  at  the  lower  level. 
We  are  doing  well,  and  at  least  from  my 
view  jxjlnt,  we  are  winning  in  Vietnam." 

In  another  report,  though  not  from  this 
commander,  I  read  about  the  impressions 
received  by  the  senior  Vietnamese  and  Amer- 
ican officials  who  observed  the  landing  of  the 
Ist  Cavalry  Division  at  Qui  Nhon.  "As  the 
landing  craft  touched  down  on  the  beaches, 
soldiers  from  that  fine  division  marched 
down  the  ramps  eight  abreast  carrying  their 
colors.  At  the  same  time,  helicopters  were 
being  flown  from  the  aircraft  carrier  Boxer 
to  airfields  in  the  vicinity  and  within  10  min- 
utes the  men  were  In  the  helicopters  and  on 
their  way  to  An  Khe,  50  miles  Inland.  There 
was  no  delay,  no  confusion,  and  it  all  created 
a  marvelous  Impression  of  eflSciency  and  abil- 
ity to  deal  with  any  situation.  This  great 
American  presence  on  the  groiuid  brings  a 
tremendous  feeling  of  hope  and  Inspires 
confidence  and  courage  among  Vietnamese 
troops.  There  can  no  longer  be  the  slightest 
doubt  that  persistence  will  bring  success." 

We  are  doing  well,  and  we  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  our  progress  to  do  even  better. 
Our  units  In  Vietnam  prepare  periodically 
detailed  reports  op  lessons  learned  from  com- 
bat operations.  These  reports  contain  rec- 
omniendations  for  improvement  in  training 
and  equipment,  based  on  actual  operations, 
and  are  distributed  widely  throughout  our 
school  system  and  our  commands  for  use  in 
tralnin|*and  in  equipment  research  and  de- 
velopment. Aside  from  these  reports,  the 
majority  of  our  senior  enlisted  men  and  oflS- 
cers  returning  from  Vietnam  are  assigned  to 
our  school  system  and  commands  in  the 
United  States  so  that  we  can  capitalize  on 
their  practical  experience  and  motivational 
spirit. 

In  addition  to  the  combat  lessons  learned 
aspect  of  these  reports,  there  is  often  praise 
for  thfe  equipment  provided  to  our  soldiers 
and  occasionally  suggestions  about  new  types 
of  equipment  or  for  some  Improvement*  to 
existing    equipment.      The    suggestions    are 
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carefully  evalxiated  in  the  context  of  exist- 
ing programs  for  improved  equipment  and 
where  the  state  of  the  art  and  production 
leadtlmes  permit  introduction  of  the  sug- 
gested items  of  equipment,  they  are  pro- 
gramed for  development  and  procurement. 
Praise  for  the  existing  equipment  runs  all 
the  way  from  the  new  family  of  radios  which 
operate  particularly  well  In  the  demanding 
terrain  and  envlroftraental  conditions  of  Viet- 
nam, to  the  helicopter  and  to  the  M-79  gre- 
nade launcher  which  allows  the  soldier  to 
place  accxirately  with  lethal  effect  a  frag- 
mentation-type shell  out  to  a  distance  of 
about  400  meters. 

The  helicopter  has  been  one  of  our  most 
valuable  pieces  of  equipment.  In  addition 
to  increased  mobility  and  faster  reaction 
time,  it  provides  a  close-in  suppressive  fire 
capability  immediately  preceding  and  during 
a  helicopter  troop  lift  Into  an  assault  area. 
The  helicopter's  battle  staying  capability  Is 
a  matter  of  record.  Between  January  1962 
and  August  31  of  this  year,  only  51  hell- 
copters  were  lost  to  ground  fire.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  figure  lies  in  the  fact  that 
when  related  to  the  actual  sorties  flown,  this 
figure  represents  only  one  helicopter  lost  in 
battle  for  roughly  every  16.614  sorties  flown. 
In  an  operation  last  July,  over  3.000  of  our 
combat  troops  In  Vietnam  were  picked  up  In 
three  different  locations  after  a  search  and 
clear  operation  In  war  zone  D.  and  returned 
to  their  bases  in  less  than  SVa  hours.  This 
means  that  once  they  have  searched  multiple 
areas,  soldiers  do  not  have  to  waste  time  or 
-  energy  reassembling.  Moreover,  they  can 
move  into  combat  with  lighter  loads  because 
with  helicopter  resupply  or  extrication  they 
do  not  need  to  carry  in  the  extra  supplies 
necessary  to  sustain  them  until  ground  sup- 
ply or  evacuation  can  take  place. 

If  I  can  abstract  a  point  from  what  I  have 
said  so  f.ir  about  how  we  are  doing  in  Viet- 
nam. It  is  this:  The  U.S.  Army  of  1965  is  a 
highly  professional,  well-trained,  and  well- 
equipped  combat  force.    The  Army  has  de- 
ployed almost  44  percent  of  its  strength  over- 
seas in  101  countries  and  territories,  and  It  Is 
fulfilling  the  Investment  in  faith  and  money 
that  has  been  made  by  the  American  people 
As  the  Army  looks  ahead  to  the  tasks  that 
the   future   probably   holds,  we   do  so   with 
some  measure  of  confidence.     We  know  that 
we  have  the  finest,  best  trained  and  equipped 
Army  that  this  country  has  ever  maintained 
in  peacetime.     Although  we  realize  that  the 
future  may  not  be  an  entirely  peaceful  one. 
we  are  prepared  to  respond — in  concert  with 
the  other  agencies  of  our  Government — to 
the  requirements  that  may  be  demanded  of 
U3  in  building  a  community  of  stable  na- 
tions, where  political  change  can  occur  peace- 
fully, and  where  nations  have  the  right  to 
determine  their  own  destiny.     Thus,  as  we 
move  further  Into  the  nuclear  age  with  its 
more    sophisticated    weapons    systems,    the 
Army  finds  that  it  must  hot  only  be  pre- 
pared for  general  or  limited  war.  but  also  be 
prepared   for  operations  in  unsophisticated 
situations   and   environments.     In   a   sense, 
the  Army  must  be  prepared  for  missions  un- 
limited, and  if  we  are  to  continue  to  fulfill 
these  missions  with  the  best  equipment  ob- 
tainable, we  will  continue  to  need  vhe  as- 
sistance of  the  members  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Industrial  Association.     I  feel  It  ap- 
propriate to  repeat,   in   this  context,   these 
words  of  the  late  Winston  Churchill:  "Give 
us  the  tools,  and  we  will  finish  the  Job." 


AIR  TRANSPORT  PROFIT  AND 
LOWER  FARES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  Uxiited 
Air  Lines  is  one  of  our  Nation's  best  and 
soundest  tran^ortation  systems.  This 
great  airline  pioneered  transcontinental 
air  service  in  this  country,  and  Denver 


was  one  of  the  pioneer  cities  in  this  serv- 
ice. United  has  been  providing  air 
service  to  my  State's  capital  since  1938. 
Denver  today  is  one  of  the  principal 
operating  bases  of  this  fine  company, 
and  United  employs  approximately  2.300 
persons  at  Denver. 

Because  of  my  lifetime  interest  in 
aviation  and  in  all  things  which  make 
Colorado  a  better  place  to  work  and  to 
live,  I  have  followed  the  development  of 
United  Air  Lines  since  it  first  came  to 
my  State.  I  know  the  officials  of  this 
great  company  and  its  management  phi- 
losophy, and  believe  that  under  the  37 
years  of  leadership  of  William  Allan 
Patterson,  presently  chairman  of  its 
board  of  directors,  it  has  become  one  of 
the  most  progressive,  alert,  and  public- 
conscious  companies  throughout  our 
country's  whole  industrial  complex. 

I  have  just  read  a  speech  which  Mr. 
Patterson  gave  before  the  Economic  Club 
of  Detroit  on  October  18.  on  "Air  Trans- 
port Profit  and  Lower  Fares."  This  his- 
torical exposition  of  the  development  of 
the  commercial  air  transport  industry 
and  its  contributions  to  the  economic 
and  technological  advancement  of  our 
country  is  most  iiiteresting  and  informa- 
tive. It  proves  that  profit  is  a  good  word 
and  a  must  if  our  country  is  to  continue 
to  move  forward.  Profit,  as  Mr.  Pat- 
terson demonstrates,  is  particularly  crit- 
ical to  the  commercial  air  transport  in- 
dustry as  it  enters  the  threshold  of  the 
supersonic  air  transport,  probably  the 
most  explosively  expensive  changeover 
ever  required  of  any  industry  in  our  Na- 
tion's economic  history.  In  light  of  the 
extremely  heavy  reequipment  programs 
through  which  most  of  the  air  carriers 
are  now  passing,  plus  the  heavy  financial 
burdens  which  lie  almost  immediately 
ahead  in  the  development  of  the  super- 
sonic air  transport,  the  present  earnings 
of  the  air  carriers  are  rather  meager  in- 
deed, approximately  9 ''2  percent  for  the 
industry. 

I  was  interested  to  note  in  Mr.  Patter- 
son's speech  that  since  1962  the  trunk- 
line  average  fare  per  passenger  mile  has 
declined  by  6  percent;  and  that  the  aver- 
age cost  per  mile  to  United's  passengers 
has  decreased  from  6.4  to  5.7  cents,  or  12 
percent.  Further,  mail  rates  for  the  fu- 
ture have  been  reduced  on  United  by 
about  $2  million;  and  the  new  free  bag- 
gage allowance  means  that  an  extra  $3,- 
600,000  will  be  retained  annually  by  cus- 
tomers. 

I  am  sure  that  the  administration  and 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  are  well 
aware  of  the  acute  importance  of  a  finan- 
cially strong  commercial  air  transport 
industry  to  our  national  economy;  and  I 
have  confidence  that  the  regulatory 
agency  will  move  forward  slowly  and 
most  cautiously  in  the  areas  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities so  as  not  to  create  any 
major  changes  in  the  earnings  situation 
of  the  air  carriers  in  this  extremely  criti- 
cal period  of  their  development. 

I  request  that  Mr.  Patterson's  October 
18  Detroit  speech  be  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks  and  earnestly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  landrih^k  speech  be- 
cause of  its  interest  to  all  oius  who  want 
to  maintain  our  commercial  air  trans- 
port   industry    as   the   greatest   in   the 


world,  and  to  do  this  it  must  be  kept  fi- 
nancially sound,  with  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  enable  it  to  look  to  the  super- 
sonic age  v/ith  confidence  and  eagerness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Air  Thansport  PROFrr  and  Lower  Pares 
(By  William  A.  Patterson,  chairman  of  the 

board.  United  Air  Lines,  Economic  Club  of 

Detroit.  October  18. 1965) 

After  37  years  in  air  transportation— pio- 
neering years  with  triumphs  and  disappoint- 
ments, large  and  small — I'm  beginning  to 
near  the  end  of  the  long  filght.  Next  April, 
except  for  responsibilities  as  chairman  of 
the  board  and  chairman  of  our  company's 
executive  committee.  I  plan  to  become  in- 
active. And  the  irony  of  the  situation  is 
that  my  inactivity  will  begin  when  the  in- 
dustry is  attaining  its  greatest  activity  and 
greatest  success. 

Now,  success  Is  always  welcome  but  I'm  a 
little  concerned  about  its  interpretation. 
I'm  sure  that  some  persons — well  inten- 
tioned  but  totally  unfamiliar  with  the  trials 
of  the  past — will  view  airline  profits  with  an 
unsympathetic  eye.  If  they  had  invested 
toil  and  time  in  the  development  of  the  air 
transport  industry,  they  would  view  its  suc- 
cess in  a  different  light. 

I've  found  that  time  Is  the  great  teacher 
of  truth. 

We  had  an  unusual  illustration  of  this 
fact  last  month  when  the  rulers  of  Russia 
decided  to  place  Soviet  Industry  on  a  profit 
basis.  Repeated  failure,  want  and  waste 
compelled  them  to  repudiate  a  fundamental 
part  of  Marxist  doctrine.  And  the  long  pro- 
claimed Ideal  of  production  for  use  and  not 
for  profit  became  Just  another  slogan  on  the 
scrap  heap  of  history. 

Time  has  forced  even  the  Russian  com- 
missars to  recognize  that  profits  are  essen- 
tial to  progress.  Yet.  In  our  country— the 
world's  prime  example  of  economic  prog- 
ress— there  are  those  who  regard  profits  with 
hostility.  They  seem  to  believe  that  normal 
healthy  returns  are  rather  sinful  and  that 
large  returns  are  downright  immoral.  In 
their  lexicon,  as  someone  has  said,  profit  is 
a  dirty  word. 

If  we  could  peer  into  their  minds.  I  thlnS 
we'd  see  an  outmoded  picture  of  the  greedy 
Pat  Man  created  by  cartoonists  some  years 
ago.  You  may  recall,  he  wore  a  high  silk 
hat.  a  cutaway  coat,  and  spats.  The  vest 
over  his  ample  midsection  was  decorated  with 
dollar  signs  and  his  pudgy  fingers  glittered 
with  gems.  Depending  on  the  times,  he  was 
Identified  as  a  "capitalist,"  "the  trusts" 
"profiteer."  "monopolist."  and  "economic 
royalist." 

This  fellow  became  a  myth  in  past  years 
but  he  can  be  Invoked  for  many  merely  by 
mentioning  the  word  "profit."  They  im- 
mediately think  of  price  gouging,  cornered 
markets,  and  sand  In  the  sugar.  Their  vision 
of  sllk-hatted  swindlers  blinds  them  to  the 

fact  that  profit  is  the  all-important  fuel  01 
our  economic  engine.     Lean  out  the  pron^ 

and   the   engine   sputters.     Given   adequate 

fuel,  it  surges  ahead  over  every  kind  of  road- 

Before  condemning  any  profit,  it  *ould 
seem  fair  to  inquire  as  to  how  it  was  aeriyea 
and  to  what  use  it  is  put.  No  right-thinking 
Indlvdual  would  defend  the  profit  that  comes 
from  unethical  products  and  procedures 
from  grossly  underpaid  sweat-shop  labor,  or 
from  contrived  scarcities  and  the  manipu- 
lations of  privately  controlled  cartels  ana 
monopolies.  ^^ 

On  the  other  hand,  profit  based  on  gooo 
personnel  practices,  efficient  production  01  » 
quality  product  or  service,  and  successiu 
competition  In  an  open  market  is  an  accom- 
plishment that  society  should  reward  in  lu"^ 
Criticism  of  such  profit  as  too  b'g  or  excessite 
has  the  flavor  of  sour  grapes. 
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Now  as  for  the  use  of  profit,  it  is  important 
to  consider  dividend  distribution.  Is  the 
payout  reasonable  in  terms  of  technological 
advances,  the  company's  present  condition 
and  Its  future  competitive  position?  What 
part  of  profit  is  plowed  back  into  the  busi- 
ness for  research,  refurbishment,  moderniza- 
tion and  expansion?  How  much,  if  any,  is 
diverted  for  purposes  that  serve  community 
and  nation? 

On  this  last  point.  I  believe  that  many  who 
have  the  fat  man  complex  would  be  sur- 
prised by  the  various  end-uses  of  profit. 
They  can  begin  their  education  by  examining 
reports  of  foundations  and  philanthropic  or- 
ganizations. A  survey  of  465  companies  sev- 
eral years  ago  disclosed  that  their  contribu- 
tions to  health  and  welfare  agencies,  educa- 
tion, religious  causes,  and  for  civil  and  cul- 
tural purposes  amounted  to  $154  million  an- 
nually. And  that  total  did  not  Include  the 
donations  made  by  company  executives  as 
private  Individuals. 

There  are  more  than  5,000  foundations  in 
this  country  and,  in  one  way  or  another,  they 
owe  their  existence  to  profit.  They  bear  the 
names  of  large  and  small  enterprises,  busi- 
ness leaders,  and  industrialists — Ford,  for  ex- 
ample. Carnegie.  Rockefeller.  Alfred  P.  Sloan. 

Not  millions  but  billions  in  foundation 
funds  have  been  expended  for  hospitals, 
schools,  scholarships,  medical  research,  men- 
ul  health,  science,  the  humanities  and  arts. 
Some  of  us  who  complain  when  Government 
enters  social  areas  that  have  been  neglected 
can  be  thankful  that  part  of  the  slack  is 
taken  up  by  the  work  of  foundations. 

In  touching  on  the  derivation  of  profit  a 
few  moments  ago,  I  reserved  a  special  type 
for  fuller  discussion — the  type  that  includes 
an  element  of  Government  subsidy.  Now 
some  may  immediately  classify  such  profit 
as  objectionable  and  I  can  appreciate  their 
point  of  view.  However,  let's  examine  a 
particular  case,  one  I'm  familiar  with — the 
air  transport  industry. 

The  industry  had  Its  origin  in  the  mld- 
1920'3.  after  pilots  employed  by  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  had  demonstrated  the  feasibility 
of  air  mall  service.  Congress  wisely  decided 
to  entrust  private  enterprise  with  the  task 
of  developing  a  nationwide  air  transport  sys- 
tem. An  Air  Mall  Act,  approved  in  1925, 
authorized  the  post  office  to  transfer  its 
routes  to  private  contractors  on  the  basis  of 
competitive  bids. 

Three  obligations  were  placed  on  successful 
bidders.  They  were  charged  with  the  neces- 
sity to  develop  the  art  of  flying;  to  establish 
a  market  for  commercial'  air  transportation; 
and  to  attain  economic  self-sufficiency. 

The  rates  for  hauling  air  mail  were 
sweetened  with  subsidy,  or  i>erhaps  I  should 
say  seasoned  with  subsidy,  because  the  dish 
»as  not  always  nourishing.  The  maximum 
•ate  was  $3  a  pound  but,  to  win  their  con- 
tract, most  operators  bid  below  the  maxi- 
mum and  some  found  out  there  Wasn't 
enough  mall  to  pay  exp>enses. 

One  of  our  predecessor  companies,  Varney 
Air  Lines,  began  operations  in  April  1926. 
The  Varney  fleet  consisted  of  six  Swallow  bi- 
planes. They  cruised  af90  miles  an  hour 
and,  compared  with  jetliners  that  cost  $4  to 
M  million,  the  Swallow  could  be  purchased 
•or  $4,500.  Pilots  were  paid  $250  a  month 
and  even  this  modest  salary  was  sometimes 
•n  question  because  at  the  outset  the  Var- 
ney route  failed  to  produce  enough  air  mail 
■evenue. 

Pacific  Air  Transport,  another  of  our 
predecessor  companies,  also  began  service  in 
'526  and  also  found  it  hard  to  make  ends 
?>6et.  The  combined  revenues  of  Varney  and 
^clflc  Air  Transport  for  1926  amounted  to 
"30.000  in  mall  payments  and  $1,530  for 
■^"Tlng  passengers. 

.  ^st-to-coast  air  travel  became  possible 
■^  1927  but  It  called  for  a  strong  back,  an 
wventurous  spirit  and  $400  to  pay  the  fare. 
">«  trip  took  about  32  hours— at  least,  on 


paper — and  there  weren't  any  inflight  movies 
to  pass  the  time. 

Today,  you  can  travel  by  Jet  from  one 
coast  to  the  other  at  a  fare  63  percent  lower 
than  in  1927  and  at  a  speed  Increase  of  well 
over  500  percent.  If  the  advance  in  safety 
comfort  and  other  intangibles  could  be  ex- 
pressed mathematically,  it  would  exceed  that 
500  percent.  And  as  for  mall,  United  now 
flies  a  ton  of  letters  a  thousand  miles  for 
about  one-twentieth  of  what  the  Post  Office 
paid  in  the  early  years. 

Seldom  have  obligations  been  so  abun- 
dantly fxilfilled.  The  art  of  flying  has  been 
advanced  from  propeller  planes  of  wood  and 
canvas  to  subsonic  turbine-powered  aircraft 
that  are  triumphs  of  sophisticated  technol- 
ogy. In  developing  a  market,  the  airlines 
have  reached  the  point  where  their  share  of 
domestic  Intercity  common-carrier  traffic  le 
greater  than  the  combined  portion  of  rail  and 
bus. 

United  became  self-sufficient  In  the  late 
1940's  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  cer- 
tified that  fact  In  January  1951.  With  only 
one  exception,  mall  payments  of  the  Na- 
tion's 11  trunk  lines  have  not  included  a 
dime  of  subsidy  in  the  last  8  years. 

It's  a  different  story  for  the  local  service 
airlines.  They  operate  over  routes  of  lower 
traffic  density,  serving  smaller  cities.  Con- 
gress and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  believe 
air  transportation  stimulates  the  economic 
growth  of  these  communities,  and  that  in  all 
likelihood  they'll  eventually  develop  satis- 
factory traffic  volumes  In  that  expectation, 
mail  subsidy  is  paid. 

When  compared  with  other  biislness  op- 
erations, the  airlines  are  unique  In  several 
ways.  They're  Government  regulated,  for 
example,  but  intensely  competitive.  They 
use  very  expensive  machines  to  provide  a 
service  that's  extremely  perishable  in  the 
sense  that  a  seat  unsold  when  a  flight  de- 
parts cannot  be  stored  and  put  up  for  sale 
again.  But  the  most  unusual  feature  of  our 
business  is  that  from  time  to  time  we  de- 
liberately   render   our    machines    obsolete. 

Since  World  War  II,  we've  gone  through 
round  after  round  of  aircraft  purchases,  ad- 
vancing from  the  DC-3  to  the  jets.  Each 
round  has  been  spurred  by  competition  and 
the  urgency  to  improve,  rather  than  the 
necessity  to  replace  something  worn  out. 
And  each  round  has  resulted  in  greater 
safety,  speed,  and  comfort. 

In  the  opening  stage  of  the  transition  to 
Jet  operations,  the  industry  Invested  $3V^ 
billion  on  new  aircraft  and  supporting  equip- 
ment. This  was  followed  by  an  outlay  of 
about  $21/2  billion  for  additional  planes.  In- 
cluding short-haul  jets.  These  expenditures 
and  the  industry's  great  appetite  for  supplies 
and  materials  have  created  work  for  an  es- 
timated 5,000  factories  and  Jobs  for  100,000 
manufacturing  employees.  Since  1960  the 
Nation's  airlines  have  added  25,000  to  their 
payrolls  and  the  prospect  is  that  50,000  more 
will  be  hired  over  the  next  5  years. 

Earnings  in  the  transitional  period  have 
been  a  source  of  both  gloom  and  encourage- 
ment. In  1961  the  return  on  the  total  trunk- 
line  capital  investment  was  a  piddling  I'/a 
percent.  That  was  the  low  point  and  the 
outlook  brightened  thereafter.  Last  year  the 
trunkline  return  was  9Vi  percent.  That's 
an  overall  average,  Incidentally,  and  It 
doesn't  mean  that  each  company  did  that 
well.  United's  return  was  around  8  percent — 
somewhat  lower  than  the  10  »4  percent  estab- 
lished by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  as  fair 
and  reasonable  for  the  major  carriers. 

In  the  first  5  years  of  the  jet  age,  1959 
through  1964,  our  company  Invested  $677.- 
569.000  in  jets  and  supporting  equipment. 
Net  earnings  for  those  5  years  totaled 
$78,400,000,  of  which  31  percent  was  paid 
out  in  dividends.  The  remaining  69  percent 
was  retained  to  improve  the  business.  Earn- 
ings accounted  for  approximately  10  percent 
of  the  funds  necessary  to  finance  the  crucial 


first  step  from  piston  to  turbine  power. 
Huge  additional  sums  had  to  be  raised 
through  sale  of  debentures  and  other  securi- 
ties, augmented  by  depreciation  and  amorti- 
zation charges  against  earnings. 

Last  April  we  announced  a  $750  million 
program,  covering  the  purchase,  lease  and 
option  of  144  more  aircraft.  They're  required 
to  phase  out  our  remaining  propeller  planes 
and  convert  to  all-Jet  operations  within  4 
years  from  now.  By  that  time  our  fleet  of 
308  jetliners  will  represent  an  investment  of 
$1.6  billion. 

That's  part  of  an  improvement  program 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  transportation 
or,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  general  industry. 
And  It's  being  accomplished  without  present- 
ing higher  and  higher  bills  to  the  public. 

Since  1962  the  trunkline  average  fare  per 
passenger  mile  has  declined  by  6  percent. 
In  our  company's  case,  the  downtrend  is 
even  greater.  In  the  last  3  years  the  average 
cost  per  mile  to  passengers  on  United  has 
gone  from  about  6.4  to  5.7  cents,  a  decrease 
of  12  percent.  In  view  of  the  extensive  up- 
grading of  service  and  the  tremendous  costs 
of  equipment,  I  believe  the  Industry's 
achievement  in  containing  fares  is  little 
short  of  extraordinary. 

To  give  specific  itenSs,  United's  fare  reduc- 
tions last  year  for  passengers  on  certain  long 
havQ  routes  amounted  to  almost  $6  million. 
Reductions  in  the  current  year.  Including  a 
change  In  the  family  group  discount,  ■vfrlll 
save  the  traveling  public  approximately  $8 
million  over  a  12-month  period. 

Apart  from  fares,  our  airmail  rate  was 
reduced  3  cents  per  ton-mile  last  June  and 
in  Augtist  the  basis  for  determining  excess 
baggage  charges  was  liberalized.  A  full  year 
of  the  revised  mall  rate  will  save  the  Post 
Office  about  $2  million.  And  the  new  free 
baggage  allowance  means  that  an  extra  $3.6 
million  will  be  retained  annually  In  the  pock- 
ets of  ctistomers. 

The  airlines  are  entering  the  harvest  time 
of  their  past  efforts  to  advance  and  improve. 
Unquestionably,  1965  will  be  the  industry's 
best  year  on  every  count.  United,  for  ex- 
ample, expects  to  achieve  total  operating  rev- 
enues of  approximately  $785  million,  as  com- 
pared with  $669  million  in  1964.  Passenger 
revenues  should  top  out  around  $705  million, 
an  increase  of  perhaps  18  percent. 

For  an  Industry  that  was  legislated  into 
existence,  so  to  speak,  and  then  nurtured  on 
subsidy  until  it  could  stand  on  its  ovm  feet, 
I  think  the  record  is  very  impressive.  Con- 
gress, the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  can  be  Justi- 
fiably proud  of  a  philosophy  of  government 
that  has  encouraged  private  enterprise  to 
create  the  best  air  transport  system  in  the 
world. 

It's  one  of  the  outstanding  success  stories 
of  modern  times  but  it  would  be  misleading 
to  tell  you  the  airlines  are  going  to  live 
happily  ever  after.  There  are  fiu-ther  chal- 
lenges to  meet,  further  improvements  to 
undertake.  The  one  that  looms  largest  is 
the  supersonic  transport  plane. 

So  far  as  I  can  detect,  the  traveling  public 
Isn't  clamoring  for  supersonic  speed — at 
least,  domestically — but  it  nevertheless  looks 
as  though  our  decision  will  have  to  be  made 
in  the  next  18  months.  There's  a  question 
of  national  prestige  involved  and,  on  the 
economic  level,  there's  the  necessity  to  main- 
tain this  country's  leadership  In  aircraft 
manufacturing. 

Unlike  previous  types  of  commercial 
transports,  development  of  the  supersonic 
plane  will  not  come  as  a"  byproduct  of  mili- 
tary aircraft  design  and  construction.  The 
total  expenditure  will  be  astronomical.  In 
terms  of  the  cost  per  aircraft,  each  seat  on  a 
supersonic  plane  could  well  represent  an 
investment  of  up  to  $200,000.  In  compari- 
son, cost  per  seat  for  the  finest  and  fastest 
piston-engine    plane   was   $34,000.     For   the 
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Boeing  707   and  the  DC-8.  it  amounted  to 

$46,000.  ^   ^ 

But  the  supersonic  Is  in  the  future  and, 
meanwhile,  as  I've  said,  we  have  a  record 
year  coming  up.  We've  already  had  indica- 
tions that  before  the  black  ink  dries  on  our 
statements— before  we  have  time  to  analyze 
and  reflect  on  the  year's  results — there  will 
be  hints,  suggestions,  and  perhap^demands 
tnat  we  go  further  in  lowering  fares. 

That  brings  us  back  to  the  dirty  word, 
■■^profit."  Those  who  will  be  heard  suggest- 
ing reductions  in  this  or  that  fare  will  actu- 
ally be  disturbed  by  the  industry's  profit. 

My  question  is,  would  we  have  a  better 
air  transport  system  if  there  were  no  profits? 
Would  it  be  better  if  the  airlines  made  Just 
a  little  profit,  enough  to  keep  them  alive 
but  feeble?  Or  is  the  industry  entitled  to  a 
heiilthy  profit  that  will  permit  it  to  pay 
ample  dividends,  liquidate  debt  expeditious- 
ly, and  accumulate  financial  strength  for 
further  advances? 

Airline  earnings  for  1965  should  be  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  p;ist  striving,  present 
accomplishments  and  the  demands  of  the 
future.  But  I  know  that  visions  of  the  fat 
man  wearing  a  silk  hat  will  prevent  some 
from  seeing  the  facts.  They  will  not  regard 
the  success  of  this  year  we  well  earned,  well 
deserved.  They  will  regard  it  as  pure  gravy. 
Well,  I've  been  associated  with  air  trans- 
portation since  1929  and  I  can  assure  you 
there  have  been  years  of  bread  and  bvitter 
and  years  of  bread  without  butter.  But  the 
only  airline  gravy  I've  seen  is  in  the  cas- 
seroles stewardesses  serve  at  mealtime. 

One  final  thought  on  our  economic  sys- 
tem: It  has  various  names — free  enterprise, 
mixed  capitalism,  and  so  on — but  its  essen- 
tially a  system  of  rewards  and  penalties,  of 
profit  and  loss.  President  Johnson  knows 
the  advantages  of  that  system  and  he  Is 
aware  of  the  Importance  of  business  as  a 
prime  constructive  force  In  the  Nation's 
destiny. 

You  may  have  noted  thati  one  of  the  pro- 
grams of  his  .idminlstration  is  designed  to 
make  unemployables  employable.  I  think 
this  is  an  indication  of  the  President's  phi- 
losophy that  social  improvement  inevitably 
rests  on  the  resources,  profits  and  produc- 
tivity of  private  enterprise.  I  don't  believe 
there  is  major  disagreement  with  most  of 
his  objectives  but  I'm  convinced  that  his 
philosophy  has  not  percolated  through  all 
levels  of  government. 

And.  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  time  will 
be  the  teacher. 


THE  SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
AT  WORK  IN  APPALACHIA 


Mr.  BASG.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 24  at  the  groundbreaking  cere- 
monies of  the  P\ne  Creek  watershed  proj- 
ect in  Scott  County,  Tenn.,  D.  A.  Wil- 
liams, administrator  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  gave  an  extremely  infor- 
mative talk  on  resource  development  in 
Appalachia. 

In  his  talk  he  paid  tribute  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Scott  County  for  their  leadership 
and  their  far-reaching  plans  for  develop- 
ing their  resources — both  natural  and 
human. 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  for  moving  ahead 
rapidly  in  this  area  so  soon  after  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  was 
passed.  The  Public  Law  566  watershed 
program,  administered  by  SCS.  offers 
much  to  the  people  in  Appalachia  in 
bringing  about  full  use  of  their  land  and 
water  resources  for  the  economic  benefit 
of  entire  communities. 


Mr.  Williams,  SCS  administrator  for 
the  past  12  years,  deserves  our  gratitude 
for  the  fine  leadership  he  has  shown  in 
directing  one  of  our  most  vigorous  and 
useful  Federal  agencies.  The  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  has  the  key  role  in  the 
dynamic  program  of  soil  and  water  con- 
servation underway  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr.  Wil- 
Uams"  thoughtful  and  informative  ad- 
dress to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  at  Work  in 

APt'ALACHIA 

(By  D.  A.  Williams,  Administrator.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  at  groundbreaking  cere- 
monies of  the  Pine  Creek  Watershed  proj- 
ect, Scott  County,  Tenn.,  September  24, 
1965) 

It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  In  the  great 
State  of  Tennessee.  This  summer  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  here  twice. 
Last  month  I  participated  In  ceremonies 
dedicating  the  first  watershed  project  to  be 
completed  In  the  State. 

Today  It  Is  my  special  pleasure  to  partlcl- 
p  te  in  groundbreaking  ceremonies  for  j'our 
Pine  Creek  Watershed  project.  This  project 
is  also  a  first— with  a  special  and  broad 
significance.  It  Is  the  first  in  Tennessee  and 
one  of  the  very  first  in  Appalachia  to  receive 
accelerated  help  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  through  the  strengthened  Fed- 
eral assistance  program  to  this  region. 

I  congratulate  the  people  of  Oneida— for 
this  <s  a  community  of  action.  Properly,  you 
were  recognized  last  year  when  you  were 
named  Tennessee's  "outstanding  conrnitmlty 
planned  for  progress."  I  commend  the  citi- 
zens of  Oneida  and  Scott  County  for  yotur 
far-reaching  plans  for  developing  your  re- 
sources— both  natural  and  hiunan. 

I  congratulate  you  for  the  good  leadership 
that  has  recognized  the  opportunities  for 
developing  your  community— and  has  done 
something  about  them. 

Few  rural  areas  In  America  lack  the  poten- 
tial for  economic  benefit  through  resource 
development.  But  it  takes  recognition  of  the 
assets  that  are  Inherent  In  the  area.  It  takes 
an  ar.alysls  of  the  need  and  potentials,  and 
careful  development  of  plans  to  fit  the  needs 
and  resources.  It  takes  leadership  In  co- 
ordinating the  thinking  and  the  desires  of 
the  community— and  translating  them  Into 
action.  It  takes  enthusiasm.  Imagination, 
foresight,  the  support  of  the  people  in  the 
community,  and  the  willingness  to  work  hard. 
You  have  this  spirit — these  attributes — In 
this  community.  Only  one  obstacle  has  kept 
you  from  going  ahead  with  the  Pine  Creek 
project  before  now — the  need  for  sufficient 
financial  assistance — and  that  has  now  been 
overcome. 

The  keen  Interest  of  both  President  Ken- 
nedy and  President  Johnson  In  Appalachia — 
the  studies  they  initiated  of  the  serious 
problems  confronting  It — and  finally  the 
passage  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  by  the  Congress  last  spring- 
all  have  focused  attention  on  this  area. 
These  actions  have  removed  the  final  bar- 
rier to  your  moving  ahead.  They  have  made 
it  possible  to  break  ground  here  today  for 
your  multiple-purpose  project. 

President  Johnson  expressed  strong  sup- 
port of  water  conservation  projects  on  Sep- 
tember 2  when  he  signed  a  bill  authorizing 
a  project  In  the  West.  He  said:  "I  have 
never  seen  a  dollar  Invested  anywhere  in  thU 
Nation  In  water  conservation,  in  multiple- 
use   projects,    that   In   a   period   of   even   a 


decade  didn't  prove  that  It  was  a  good  in- 
vestment, and  would  pay  very  high  returna 
on  what  we  had  spent  for  It. 

"So.  this  Is  not  the  last  conservation  proj- 
ect that  we  will  approve.  It  Is  not  the  last 
legislation  In  this  field.  We  are  going  to 
continue  It  until  we  have  stopped  the  floods, 
until  we  have  prevented  the  drought,  and 
we  have  the  kind  of  conservation  program 
that  is  worthy  of  the  20th  century,  and 
v/orthy  of  the  foresight  of  the  American 
people." 

The  Pine  Creek  project  will  be  an  example 
in  Appalachia.  It  will  demonstrate  the  effect 
this  type  of  action  can  have  on  developing  a 
stable  economic  base  that  will  be  self-sus- 
taining. You  can  be  sure  of  the  results,  for 
watershed  projects  are  not  experiments. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  Is  gratified  by 
the  results  that  have  been  obtained  in  the 
many  projects  that  we  have  helped  plan,  de- 
sign, and  carry  out,  such  as  we  are  doing  here 
in  Scott  County.  They  are  proven  methods 
of  stimulating  community  economy,  halting 
erosion,  and  providing  a  sound  base  upon 
v/hlch  to  build. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  gearing 
Itself  to  fulfill  the  goals  of  the  Appalachian 
Act  It  will  use  every  measure  at  Its  dis- 
posal to  help  raise  the  income  level  of  the 
region  and  to  provide  opportunities  to  those 
who  have  been  denied  them. 

The  program  for  Appalachia  will  help 
expand  Job  opportunities  through  loans, 
grants,  technical  services,  and  training  pro- 
grams that  create  new  factories,  new  busi- 
nesses, new  recreational  enterprises,  and 
other  new  sources  of  income. 

It  will  help  readjust  land  use  to  assure  the 
safe  use  of  the  land  and  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  community. 

It  will  provide  appropriate  services  and 
adequate  financial  support  to  fully  protect 
and  develop  the  soil,  water,  and  forests. 

It  win  help  Improve  existing  rural  com- 
munlty  facilities  to  assure  people  In  the 
rural  areas  of  pure  water  supplies,  first-rate 
schools  and  hospitals,  and  other  services 
that  are  standard  In  a  modern  community. 
In  other  words.  It  will  make  systematic  ef- 
forts to  give  people  of  rural  Appalachia  every 
opportunity  to  fashion  a  life  that  Is  equal  to 
any  other  area  In  the  country. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  will  have  a  large  part  In  this 
Appalachia  has  an  abundance  of  natural 
resources  that  can  be  developed.  Because  o. 
our  long  experience  In  working  with  private 
landowners  and  groups  in  developing  soi: 
and  water  and  related  resources,  the  Sou 
Conservation  Service  can  contribute  exten- 
sively to  the  success  of  the  Appalachia  pro- 

^"^The  provisions  of  the  Appalachian  Act 
open  the  door  to  a  concentrated  effort  tha. 
has  been  delayed  much  too  long. 

Small  watershed  projects,  such  as  yours 
are  particularly  well  adapted  to  many  or  a?- 
palachla's  basic  resource  development  neeos 

We  estimate  that  about  800  watersheds  u 
the  11  Appalachian  States  could  be  deyeiopeu 
into  projects.  Water  is  generally  Ple|™"' 
in  Appalachia.  If  controlled  and  developed^ 
it  can  be  a  valuable  resource  instead  01^ 
hazard.  Through  watershed  projects.  It  »" 
become  a  valuable  asset  to  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, town,  and  recreation. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  will  m" 
the  opportunity  to  speed  up  work  in  water- 
shed activities.  The  Appalachia  Act  »- 
break  the  logjam  by  removing  some  oiw 
obstacles  that  you  have  known  here  In  &^'^ 
County  and  that  have  been  holding  up  man. 
other  projects  also. 

We  expect  to  make  vigorous  efforts  in  ow 
phases   of  our  soil   and   water  conservaiio 
programs    as    well.      We    have    reexanJB« 
these  programs  to  mesh  them  with  ^^J^ 
effort  for  economic  betterment  of  Appaiac^^ 
Soil   conservation  and  water   resource  ^ 
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-ecreation  development  will  all  have  a  place 
a  the  coordinated  attack  on  problems  of 

[be  area. 

Financial  help  will  be  available  to  soil  con- 
serration  district  cooperators  who  are  not 
financially  able  to  carry  out  their  conserva- 
tion and  development  plans.  Through  long- 
term  contracts,  they  will  be  assured  of  cost 
sharing  of  up  to  80  percent  of  the  cost  of 
establishing  certain  approved  measures  on 
UD  to  50  acres.  This  will  help  accelerate 
and  treatment  in  watershed  projects,  there- 
by enabling  sponsors  to  go  ahead  with  in- 
riillatlon  of  structural  measures.  This  cost- 
jharing  provision  of  the  act  Introduces  Into 
Appalachia  a  program  similar  to  one  that 
has  proved  so  highly  acceptable  and  work- 
able in  the  Great  Plains,  where  accelerated 
Snancial  help  is  being  extended  to  overcome 
tbe  periodic  problem  of  drought  and  dust- 
storms. 

A  plant  materials  center  to  be  built  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  at  Quicksand,  Ky., 
will  be  Important  to  districts  and  others  in 
healing  the  scars  of  strip  mines  and  other 
eroded  areas  and  in  Improving  land  and 
wildlife  resources.  At  the  center,  SCS  plant 
specialists  will  study  and  adapt  plants  that 
can  be  used  In  the  Appalachian  region  to 
srevent  erosion  and  to  restore  land  to  pro- 
ductive use. 

Of  basic  Importance  to  the  region  will  be 
a  water  resource  survey  In  which  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  will  ccxjperate  with  the 
US.  Corps  of  Engineers  and  other  agencies. 
This  will  provide  the  basis  for  planning  and 
development  of  the  region's  total  water  re- 
sources. Such  a  plan  will  assure  that  the 
available  water  will  be  put  to  uses  that  will 
c^trlbute  most  to  the  region's  economy. 

I  would  like  to  speak  a  moment  about  soil 
conservation  districts  and  the  part  they  will 
play  in  accelerating  Appalachia 's  adjustment 
to  a  new  economy. 

Tennessee  soil  conservation  districts  have 
played  an  active  part  In  the  soil  and  water 
conservation  program  since  the  first  district 
was  organized  about  25  years  ago.  Since  1959 
all  of  the  State  has  been  within  organized 
soil  conservation  districts.  These  districts 
will  play  a  key  role  In  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram, as  they  have  been  doing  in  resource 
conservation  in  the  State  since  they  were 
organized.  They  are  broadening  their  pro- 
grams to  fit  the  needs  of  the  times. 

They  are  in  a  position  to  supply  the  lead- 
ership that  Is  required  for  this  undertaking. 
They  have  the  knowledge  of  the  resources 
of  the  area,  the  experience  in  dealing  with 
conservation  and  development  problems  and 
opportunities,  and  they  have  the  organiza- 
tion to  act.  Indeed,  they  have  unique  quali- 
fications for  leadership  to  assure  that  all 
resources  are  making  a  maximum  contribu- 
tion to  conservation  and  to  the  economy 
and  needs    of   the   community. 

The  Congress,  with  new  legislation  or 
amendments  to  the  old.  has  from  time  to 
time,  provided  new  tools  that  districts  have 
successfully  put  to  use  in  carrying  out  their 
conservation  responsibilities.  They  have 
broadened  the  watershed  program  to  Include 
Federal  assistance  In  Installing  water  supply 
asd  recreation  such  as  you  have  In  the  Pine 
Creek  project  that  you  are  starting  today. 
The  Congress  has  provided  for  broadened 
assistance  in  developing  income-producing 
recreation  as  a  part  of  a  regular  conserva- 
tion plan  on  rural  private  land. 

The  Congress  has  provided  help  to  farmers 
*ho  want  to  shift  from  crops  to  other  suit- 
able mes  of  land,  such  as  grass,  trees,  wild- 
life, or  recreation. 

These  and  other  assistance  will  help  con- 
servation districts  respond  to  community  as- 
pirations for  growth  and  development  of  hu- 
"1^  and  natural  resources. 

State  legislatures  have  recognized  the  Im- 
portance of  the  work  of  soil  conservation 
"listricts  by  giving  them  increasing  financial 
»nd  other  help  in  carrying  out  their  pro- 
§rain8. 


A  few  years  ago  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  offered  new  agreements  with  mod- 
ernized services  to  districts  that  updated 
their  programs.  He  did  this  because  new 
problems  and  opportunities  had  emerged 
since  districts  had  first  drawn  up  their  pro- 
grams and  he  knew  that  districts  had  gained 
considerable  experience  with  the  passage  of 
time.  He  believed  that  most  district  pro- 
grams did  not  adequately  reflect  the  needs 
of  the  community. 

Consequently,  he  asked  districts  to  take  a 
look  at  their  programs,  and  to  consider  con- 
servation progress  and  fundamental  changes 
taking  place  In  uses  of  agricultural  resources, 
patterns  of  community  growth,  and  economic 
life. 

Over  65  percent  of  the  districts  In  the  Na- 
tion have  taken  action.  I  was  glad  to  note 
that  over  93  percent  have  done  so  In  Ten- 
nessee. I  am  sure  that  Appalachian  dis- 
tricts with  updated  programs  will  find  them 
particularly  useful  tools.  The  process  of  up- 
dating the  programs  entails  an  analysis  of 
changing  conservation  needs,  economic  and 
land  use  trends,  and  shifting  patterns  of 
urban  and  rural  life.  This  analysis — or  in- 
ventory— often  brings  to  light  opportuni- 
ties that  probably  would  be  uncovered  in  no 
other  way.  The  program  becomes  a  blue- 
print for  long-term  resource  conservation 
and  development  action. 

Today  we  need  programs  that  reflect  all 
of  the  long-time  resource  needs  of  the  com- 
munity— not  just  agricultural  land,  not  just 
watershed  projects  and  flood  prevention 
needs,  not  just  woodland  needs  nor  farm 
needs — but  all  community  needs — parks, 
playgrounds  and  other  recreation  facilities, 
tourism,  water  storage,  and  local  Industry  to 
Improve  the  economic  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity— things  that  directly  concern  all 
citizens  in  all  walks  of  life. 

A  soil  conservation  district  program  such 
as  this  can  form  the  basis  for  the  develop- 
ment of  rural  areas  and  make  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  future  economy  of  the  area. 
The  Appalachian  Act  will  provide  a  sig- 
nificant degree  of  acceleration  to  the  pro- 
grams soil  conservation  districts  In  this  re- 
gion are  striving  to  put  Into  effect.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  expects  to  provide 
increased  technical  assistance  to  meet  the 
larger  workload. 

Ill  carrying  out  resource  conservation 
programs,  we  should  always  remember  that 
each  conservation  measure  Installed  on  the 
land  brings  us  that  much  nearer  to  getting 
the  Job  accomplished  across  the  Nation. 
Each  individual  farm  is  part  of  a  watershed, 
each  watershed  is  part  of  a  larger  river  basin. 
Each  has  its  place — as  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion Itself — in  the  development  of  our  coun- 
try. The  development  should  blend  all 
interests — the  <:lty  man  and  the  country 
man,  the  Industrial  man  and  the  farmer,  the 
sportsman  and  the  housewife.  Our  goal  to- 
day should  be  to  use  and  manage  resources  in 
ways  to  get  the  greatest  benefit  from  them. 
The  key  word  here  is  "use,"  for  Idle  re- 
sources make  no  contribution  to  economic 
growth. 

The  time  has  passed  when  we  can  deal  in- 
dependently with  our  resources.  We  must 
not  overlook  any  of  the  implications — social, 
economic,  or  political — In  planning  the  over- 
all development  and  use  of  them. 

Appalachia  has  been  publicized  and  set 
apart  during  the  last  2  or  3  years.  Studies 
have  been  made  of  the  resources  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  region  and  action  has 
been  set  in  motion  to  help  remedy  them.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  has  participated 
in  some  of  the  studies  and  Is  already  In  the 
action.  The  studies  have  brought  to  light 
the  many  natural  advantages  of  the  region. 
Its  areas  of  wondrous  beauty,  and  the  tal- 
ents, self-reliance,  and  resourceftilness  of 
Its  people.  These  are  all  great  assets.  Many 
of  them  can  be  built  upon  and  developed  to 
your  advantage  and  well  being. 


You  are  doing  that  here  in  the  Pine  Creek. 
watershed  project.  You  are  taking  advan'- 
tage  of  the  opportunity  to  develop  yourr 
natural  resources  and  put  them  to  work  for* 
you.  Your  project  will  be  the  means  of 
economic  growth  in  this  community.  It  will 
bring  benefits  to  every  resident  of  the 
county — rural  and  town  people — whether  or 
not  in  the  watershed.  It  will  provide  a  basis 
for  new  Industry.  It  vrtll  provide  jobs  for 
local  people  and  offer  better  opportunities 
for  young  people.  It  will  give  people  the 
chance  to  help  themselves. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  small  watershed 
program  and  the  Appalachian  Act.  In 
Appalachia,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  is 
focusing  every  effort  toward  breaking  the 
economic  lock  and  helping  the  region  step 
into  a  new  world  of  economic  development. 

The  Federal  Government  is  trying  to  help 
in  problems  of  health,  education,  and  living     / 
standards   in   addition  to  those  relating  to 
agriculture   and   natural    resources.     These 
problems  are  all  Interrelated. 

The  potential  impact  of  the  drive  to  help 
Appalachia  help  Itself  will  depend  on  all 
levels  of  government  and  the  people  In  the 
region  themselves.  It  challenges  an  all  out 
effort  at  all  levels  to  make  It  work.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  is  proud  to  have  a 
role  in  this  grand  undertaking.  We  shall 
do  our  best. 


BILLIONS  FOR  MILLIONS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  se- 
rious drought  which  periled  the  middle 
Atlantic  and  northeast  sections  of  our 
country  in  recent  months  emphasizes  the 
need  to  explore  all  feasible  means  for 
preventing  such  threats  in  the  future. 

Brig.  Gen.  Norman  M.  Lack,  who  is 
executive  director  of  the  Water  Research 
Foundation  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  as  well 
as  the  Delaware  Governor's  representa- 
tive on  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission, has  worked  out  a  plan  for  tap- 
ping the  tremendous  water  supply  of  the 
Susquehanna  River.  His  plan  envisions 
adding  to  the  fresh  water  supplies  of 
Washington,  Baltimore,  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  por- 
tions of  southern  New  Jersey. 

General  Lack's  proposal  reflects  his 
extensive  engineering  background  as  well 
as  his  vital  concern  that  we  have  enough 
fresh  water  for  the  future.  It  is  worthy 
of  serious  consideration. 

This  plan  is  outlined  in  a  pamphlet 
Greneral  Lack  has  written  entitled  "Bil- 
lions for  Millions." 

Because  of  the  significance  of  General 
Lack's  plan  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  explanation  of  it,  as  contained  in  the 
pamphlet,  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Billions   fob   Millions 

Is  It  possible  to  provide  billions  of  gallons 
of  fresh  water  dally  for  millions  of  people  on 
the  coastal  plain  from  Wilmington,  Del., 
southward  throughout  the  Delmarva  Penin- 
sula, the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  south- 
ern New  Jersey,  and  substantially  augment 
future  flows  required  for  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  Baltimore  and  the  District  of  Co- 
Itunbia? 

The  present  plight  of  New  York  City  and 
northern  New  Jersey,  Trenton,  Philadelphia, 
and  Camden  gives  warning  to  every  Inhabit- 
ant of  the  eastern  coast.  He  must  have 
water  to  survive.  What  are  the  sources  of 
his  supply? 
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For  the  New  York  City  metropolitan  area, 
a  major  source  Is  Delaware  River  water. 
Now  there  are  strong  probabilities  of  a  re- 
quest for  diversion  of  about  350  million  gal- 
lons dally  from  the  Delaware  Basin  to  the 
Rarltan  Watershed  in  New  Jersey. 

A  1954  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decree  states 
that  on  the  completion  of  the  Delaware 
Aqueduct  System,  the  city  of  New  York 
may  divert  800  million  gallons  of  water  per 
day  but  further  states  that  the  city  shall 
release  from  Its  reservoirs  sufficient  water  to 
augment  the  river  flow  at  Montague  from  all 
sources,  in  order  to  maintain  a  basic  re- 
corded river  flow  of  1,750  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond at  that  point. 

Although  It  Is  probable  that  the  city  of 
New  York's  Delaware  Aqueduct  System  will 
be  completed  In  1966,  after  30  years  of  skill- 
ful planning  and  construction  the  water  re- 
maining In  the  two  presently  operative  reser- 
voirs of  this  system,  the  Pepacton  and  Never- 
slnk.  on  December  21,  1964,  was  only  0.9  per- 
cent of  their  combined  capacities. 

Four  severe  droughts  in  the  past  8  years. 
Instead  of  one  In  25  years  as  we  used  to 
predict,  have  had  disastrous  effects  on  this 
water  supply. 

It  is  the  Insidious  Intrusion  of  salt  water, 
as  we  descend  from  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
to  its  estuary,  which  Is  our  most  serious 
threat. 

Below  Philadelphia,  the  city  of  Chester, 
which  had  long  been  denied  the  fresh  water 
use  of  the  Delaware  River  through  salinity 
and  pollution  on  one  hand  and  the  steady 
encroachment  of  Industry  and  housing  de- 
velopments on  the  other,  struck  out  boldly 
with  a  35-mile  conduit  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  Octoraro  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Susquehanna  River,  for  a  present  30  mil- 
lion gallons  per  day. 

It  Is  for  the  people  who  live  In  the  vast  area 
down  river  from  Chester,  Pa.,  that  this  bro- 
chure is  presented.  The  U.S.  Army  Engi- 
neers' Comprehensive  1956-60  plan  for  the 
Delaware  Basin  appeared  to  stop  at  the  fall 
line  extendlnjg  from  Newark,  Del.,  to  Wil- 
mington. The  Susquehanna  River  Coordi- 
nating Survey  now  In  process  by  the  U,S. 
Engineers  is  concerned  mainly  with  areas 
adjacent  to  the  river  basin  Itself. 

It  is  predicted  that  the  coastal  plain  area 
of  our  concern  will  more  than  double  in  pop- 
ulation and  triple  In  industrial  and  farm 
growth  during  the  next  50  years,  and  It  Is 
therefore  reasonable  to  assume  that  it  will  re- 
quire several  times  Its  present  consumption 
of  fresh  water  per  day  between  1965  and  the 
year  2015.  Moreover,  the  national  trend  In- 
dicates that  this  requirement  will  double  and 
redouble  In  succeeding  half  centuries 

Our  area  has  no  large  watersheds;  It  Is 
crisscrossed  by  tidal  streams  from  the  Dela- 
ware Bay  and  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  In 
the  face  of  ever-threatening  salt  water  ad- 
vances into  Its  streams.  It  today  relies  en- 
tirely on  ground  water. 

Is  there  a  more  dependable  source  of  fresh 
water  which  can  be  tapped  for  man's  survival 
on  this  important  area  of  more  than  5,000 
square  miles? 
Yes. 

The  great  Susquehanna  River  now  empties 
Its  flow  into  the  saline  tidal  fluctuations  of 
the  upper  portions  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  at 
a  point  approximately  15  miles  from  the 
,  Delaware-Maryland  line.  What  ia  this  flow 
and  what  Is  its  d''p?ndabUity? 

During  the  year  of  1931,  the  Safe  Harbor 
Water  Power  Corp..  owners  of  the  Safe 
Harbor  Dam.  built  a  reinforced  concrete  well- 
type  gaging  station  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
mighty  Susqushanna  River  at  a  point  1 
mile  downrlvpr  from  the  pleasant  little  town 
*  of  Marietta.  Pa. 

In  January  1932.  the  US.  Geological  Survey 
started  to  operate  this  station  (Station  No. 
1-5760)  For  over  30  years  it  has  accur.itely 
recorded  the  total  flow  of  the  largest  water 
basin  on  ihe  east  coast  below  the  St.  Law- 


rence River,  at  a  point  only  45  miles  above 
the  Susquehanna  River's  final  discharge  into 
the  saline  tides  In  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

Although  the  Marietta  gage  records  the 
flow  of  only  25,990  square  miles  of  the  basin's 
more  than  30,000  square  miles.  It  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  important  stations  in  the 
East  because  of  Its  long  recording  history 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  the  last  device,  down- 
stream, to  measure  the  accumulated  flow  of 
the  entire  watershed.  The  recorded  average 
dally  flow  is  23.6  billion  gallons  per  day. 

Can  this  water  be  trapped  for  the  needs  of 
man?  Yes.  In  view  of  modern  techniques 
and  materials,  an  economical  barrier  could  be 
Installed  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  con- 
crete and  steel  dam. 

As  the  small  tidal  rise  and  fall  extends  up 
the  Susquehanna  River  to  the  vicinity  of  Port 
Deposit,  Md..  a  low  barrier  can  be  con- 
structed from  Turkey  Point  to.  and  across. 
Spesutle  Island  to  the  Aberdeen  shore,  en- 
compassing the  present  wet  area  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna flats  totaling  46  square  miles. 

As  the  present  average  depth  of  water 
from  the  Island  to  a  point  a  short  distance 
from  Turkey  Point  Is  only  approximately  9 
feet,  a  12-foot  Fabrldam  barrier  is  pro- 
posed. An  installation  of  this  kind,  made 
of  neoprene  and  nylon,  would  prevent  the 
Intrusion  of  the  brackish  tidal  water  Into 
the  Susquehanna  flats  and  would  impound 
130  billion  gallons  of  water,  at  the  same 
time  creating  a  fixed  shore  line  approxi- 
mately 3  feet  above  the  present  water  line. 
It  would  require  a  minimum  of  land  acqui- 
sition. 

The  transportation  of  fresh  water  from 
the  impoundment  area  could  l>e  made  by 
two  major  conduits:  one  eastward  with 
branch  connections  to  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland.  State  of  Delaware  and  under  the 
Delaware  River  to  a  point  In  southern  New 
Jersey;  the  other  southward  for  possible  fu- 
ture use  by  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

A  much  shorter  but  deeper  barrier,  on 
the  same  axis,  could  be  Installed  near  Tur- 
key Point  with  sections  that  would  act  as 
speedy  type  locks,  affording  little  or  no  de- 
lay for  the  continuous  passage  of  commer- 
cial or  pleasure-type  craft. 

F^brldams  of  this  type  arc  In  actual,  suc- 
cessful use  in  several  parts  of  the  United 
States  and   in   foreign  countries. 

By  this  relatively  simple  and  economical 
approach,  we  can  utilize  the  great  natural 
source  of  fresh  water  now  wasting  into  the 
Chesapeake. 

The  plan  we  are  proposing  could  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  fresh  water  flows  for  cen- 
turies In  the  following  magnitudes: 

State  of  Delaware,  one-quarter  billion  gal- 
lons per  day:  Eastern  Shore  Maryland,  one- 
quarter  billion  gallons  per  day:  southern 
New  Jersey,  one-quarter  billion  gallons  per 
day;  city  of  Baltimore,  one-quarter  billion 
gallons  per  day;  District  of  Columbia,  one- 
half  billion  gallons  per  day. 

Have  we  the  foresight  to  provide  billions 
of  gallons  for  millions  of  people? 

BASIC     FACTS     ABOtTT     A     FABSmAM     AND     rrS 

INSTALLATION  J- 

(a)  The  material  consists  of  a  neopreni 
coated  fabric  using  various  layers  of  ny- 
lon, depending  on  the  strength  required. 

(b)  A  4-ply  sheet  of  the  fabric  has  a  tensile 
strength  of  2.200  pounds  per  lineal  Inch. 
Weight  of  material  per  square  yard  Is  13.3 
pounds. 

(c)  The  life  expectancy  of  a  fabrldam  Is 
approximately  25  years. 

(d)  Tubes,  or  sections,  should  be  limited 
to  about  400  feet  to  provide  for  economical 
emplacement,  and  replacement   if  required. 

(e)  Interior  pressure  Is  extremely  low, 
about  2.0  pxjunds  per  square  Inch,  which 
facilitates  passage  of  ice  or  other  heavy 
debris. 


(f)  Tubes  are  to  be  filled  with  water  and 
air;  the  proportions  one  to  the  other  may  be 
varied  at  will. 

(g)  Fabrldams  now  used  in  areas  of  heavy 
Icing  conditions  have  proved  successful.  Re- 
search  by  northern  countries  has  resulted  in 
new   techniques    to   reduce   Icing  at  cresu 

(h)  Costs  of  material  and  Installation  are 
generally  less  than  one-fourth  of  concrete 
and  steel  with  operative  gates. 


AMERICAN  SAMOA 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr,  President,  a  little 
more  than  4  years  ago,  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest published  an  article  about  American 
Samoa.  It  was  entitled  "Samoa:  Amer- 
ica's Shame  in  the  South  Seas." 

A  new  Governor,  H.  Rex  Lee,  former 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  was  sent  to  American 
Samoa  as  a  troubleshooter  by  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall. 

Governor  Lee  wasted  no  time  and  soon 
acquainted  Congress  with  the  deplorable 
conditions  which  existed  in  American 
Samoa.  He  won  quick  support  and  soon 
many  millions  of  dollars  were  being 
poured  into  American  Samoa  to  help 
Governor  Lee  and  the  Samoan  people 
carry  out  a  rehabilitation  program. 

The  results  were  outstanding.  The 
story  is  told  In  the  November  issue  of 
the  Reader's  Digest.  The  article,  by 
senior  editor.  Clarence  W.  Hall,  is  en- 
titled "Samoa:  America's  Showplace  of 
the  South  Seas." 

If  there  are  no  objections,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  respectfully  request  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  published  in  full  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Samoa:  America's  Showplace  or  the  South 
Seas — Prom  a  Pacific  Slum  to  a  Polyne- 
sian Paradise  in  4  Years — The  Dia- 
MATic  Story  of  a  Man  Who  Helped  an 
Island  People  To  Help  Themselves 

(By  Clarence  W.  Hall) 
Somewhere  on  earth  there  may  be  a  more 
spectacular  example  of  revolutionary  change 
in  an  area  and  Its  people,  but  in  years  of 
roving  the  world's  far  corners  I  have  not 
seen  It. 

Five  years  ago  the  small  cluster  of  exotic 
Islands  composing  American  Samoa  was  a 
national  disgrace.  Nestling  deep  in  the 
fabulous  South  Seas,  8,000  miles  from  Wash- 
ington, this  tiniest,  most  forgotten  U.S 
territory  slumbered  in  tattered  neglect.  Few 
tourists  ever  saw  It;  one  who  did  stamped 
it  "a  Tobacco  Road  with  palms."  The  band- 
some  people,  of  purest  Polynesian  blood,  had 
long  since  grown  spiritless,  were  scorned  and 
pitied  as  poor  country  cousins  by  their 
klnfolk  on  other  island  groups.  Each  year 
hundreds  of  American  Samoa's  more  ambi- 
tious youths  quit  the  Islands  to  seek  educa- 
•  tlon  and  employment  in  Hawaii  and  U.S.  west 
coast  cities. 

Today,  however,  this  former  South  Seai 
slum  Is  the  showplace  of  the  Pacific.  Young 
expatriates  are  flooding  back  to  participate 
in  the  Islands'  bursting  new  life  and  proe- 
perlty.  Other  Islanders  come  to  stare  en- 
viously at  American  Samoa's  new  schools 
and  roads.  Educators  come  to  observe 
Samoa's  exciting  experiment — the  first  any- 
where— in  almost  total  teaching  by  televi- 
sion. And  with  its  storied  capital,  Pago 
Pago,  now  the  main  stop  on  the  direct  route 
from  Hawaii  to  Australia,  tourists  by  the 
hundreds  will  soon  be  tumbling  off  the  Jets 
at  Oceania's  finest  airport,  to  relax  in  the 
new  100-room  luxury  hotel  or  just  to  savor 
life  in  an  Idyllic  South  Seas  setting 


What  brought  about  this  magical  meta- 
-norphosls?  Two  factors,  mainly:  the  threat 
3(  a  diplomatic  disaster,  and  a  remarkable 

man. 

a  grand  design 

The  threat  arose  early  in  1961  with  reallza- 
Uon  that.  In  July  of  the  coming  year,  Amer- 
ican Samoa  was  slated  as  host  for  the 
•rtennlal  meeting  of  the  South  Pacific  Con- 
'erence.  More  than  200  delegates  would  be 
coming  from  other  Pacific  territories. 
Worldwide  radio  and  press  coverage  would 
contrast  America's  vaunted  concern  for  the 
worlds  underprivileged  with  the  shabby 
neglect  of  her  own. 

Appalled  at  the  prospect.  President  Ken- 
nedy rushed  to  Congress  a  request  for  an 
emergency  appropriation  of  $465,000.  He 
admonished  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  get  a  new  governor  out  there  to  do  a  fast 
job  of  refurbishing.  Secretary  Stewart 
Udall  picked  a  seasoned  troubleshooter: 
H.  Rex  Lee,  52,  then  deputy  commissioner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Idaho-born  Rex  Lee  is  a  man  of  steely 
determination  masked  by  a  soft-spoken 
manner.  He  arrived  in  Pago  Pago  4  days  be- 
fore his  Inauguration,  spent  the  time  poking 
about  the  Islands — "a  melancholy  vista  If  I 
ever  saw  one,"  Government  buildings  flying 
•.altered  American  flags  were  rotted,  termite- 
infested  and  peeling.  Roads  were  rutty  paths 
leading  nowhere.  Raw  sewage  was  piped 
mto  Pago  Pago's  spectacular  harbor,  which 
was  ringed  by  overwater  latrines.  Samoans 
suffered  from  unchecked  disease  and  mal- 
nutrition. Agriculture  had  gone  downhill, 
and  heavy  Imports  of  even  the  barest  neces- 
slUes  lifted  the  cost  of  living  to  ridiculous 
heights.  The  only  private  industry  of  any 
consequence  was  a  small  tuna  cannery. 

Most  shocking  were  what  passed  for  vil- 
lage schools— mostly  sagging  little  grass- 
roofed  shacks,  crammed  with  children. 
taught  by  Samoan  teachers  who  themselves 
aad  the  equivalent  of  no  more  than  5  or  6 
vears  of  schooling.  The  single  high  school 
could  accommodate  fewer  than  a  third  of 
those  students  desiring  to  enter. 

A  man  of  lesser  fiber  might  have  thrown  up 
hU  hands  and  quit.  Ever  since  1899.  when 
Samoan  chiefs  asked  the  United  States  to 
take  over  their  Islands,  Governors  had  come 
and  gone  with  dismaying  rapidity,  unable 
to  shake  Samoa  out  of  its  doldrums  or  Wash- 
:.ngton  out  of  its  apathy.  But  Lee  mapped 
out  a  grand  design  for  Samoa's  redemption. 
Simply  to  fix  this  place  up  for  the  SPC 
meeting  and  then  abandon  it,"  he  had  con- 
cluded,  "would  be  worse  than  nothing." 

Calling  the  island  chiefs  together  for  a 
confab  around  the  ceremonial  kava  bowl, 
he  told  them,  "I'm  not  going  to  ask  Congress 
;or  anything  you  can  supply  yourselves — 
land  for  roads  and  schools,  for  instance,  and 
the  labor  to  build  them."  Beguiled  by  the 
picture  he  painted  of  their  future,  but  dis- 
believing, the  Samoan  leaders  smiled  in- 
dulgently and  pledged  full  cooperation. 

In  3  weeks  Rex  Lee  was  back  In  Wash- 
ington, full  of  Ideas  and  zest.  The  im- 
portance of  American  Samoa,  he  told  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Defi- 
ciency Appropriations,  was  moral:  "When  the 
islands  were  necessary  for  our  defense,  up 
■■0  and  Including  World  War  n.  we  used  them 
and  used  their  people."  But  the  territory's 
importance  was  also  political :  "For  years  the 
South  Pacific  has  been  a  vacuum.  Now  our 
enemies  are  moving  Into  that  vacuum. 
Here's  our  chance  to  show  the  world  how  we 
=an  help  underdeveloped  peoples  toward  a 
self-sufficient  life." 

The  result:  a  congressional  downpayment 
m  the  $9,500,000  requested  for  the  flrst  year's 
budget. 

first-rank  model 
^  Stopping  off  in  Hawaii,  Lee  corralled  help 
•rom  quarters  long  concerned  with  the  ter- 
rttory's  neglect.     From  Rear  Adm.  Henry  G. 
Clwk   of   the    14th    Naval   Dlstrtct    came    a 


pledge  of  aid  in  getting  construction  con- 
tracts, plus  the  temporary  loan  of  a  batta- 
lion of  reserve  Seabees  and  equipment.  Al- 
bert B.  Pratt,  a  former  Seabee,  promised 
to  take  a  leave  of  absence  as  head  of  Pearl 
Harbor's  public-works  department  to  su- 
pervise road  building  and  give  Samoans  on- 
the-job  training.  Architect  George  J.  Wlm- 
berly,  creator  of  some  of  Hawaii's  most  at- 
tractive Polynesian-type  structures,  was  en- 
listed to  design  an  auditorium  for  the  SPC 
meeting,  which  later  could  be  used  for  school 
and  public  functions. 

Back  in  Samoa,  Rex  Lee  called  the  island 
chiefs  together,  pointed  to  the  boatloads 
of  men  and  equipment  arriving  from  Ha- 
waii. "Now  you're  going  to  get  some  of  the 
things  you've  yearned  for — flrst  of  all,  a 
road,"  he  said.  The  chiefs  quickly  recruited 
900  workers,  and  some  Joined  In  themselves 
as  road-gang  foremen. 

With  Lee  everjrwhere  at  once,  checking, 
prodding,  approving,  Pago  Pago's  appearance 
changed  markedly.  The  waterfront  was 
swept  clear  of  the  over-the-water  latrines. 
Villages  were  made  pin-neat  and  planted 
with  flowers.  Some  5.500  gallons  of  good 
paint  were  flown  In,  sold  at  cost,  and  Sa- 
moans painted  everything  in  sight.  Ready 
by  the  time  the  SPC  delegates  arrived  were: 
the  Jet  airport  with  Its  9,000-foot  runway; 
15  miles  of  20-foot-wlde  macadam  roads 
leading  to  the  beauty  spots  of  the  Island  of 
Tutuila;  29  new  teachers'  housing  units  with 
modern  plumbing;  three  new  buildings  for 
Samoa's  high  school,  capable  of  caring  for  300 
visitors;  the  handsome  new  civic  auditorium; 
a  new  power  plant — and  20,000  Immensely 
proud  Samoans. 

Representatives  from  23  Pacific  states  and 
territories,  plus  observers  from  the  U.N., 
could  scarcely  believe  their  eyes.  Critics  who 
came  to  carp  praised  American  Samoa  as  "a 
first-rank  model  of  how  to  govern  Pacific 
islands." 

in   a   hurry 

Now  Lee  plunged  into  his  plan  to  make 
Samoa  Independent  of  outside  support. 
Education,  as  he  saw  It,  must  be  his  main 
thrust.  Reforming  the  primitive  education 
system  by  gradual  steps  would  take  decades. 
An  absolute  necessity  was  "an  explosive  up- 
grading."   But  what  kind? 

The  notion  came  to  Lee  In  a  flash  that  the 
answer  lay  in  television — not  as  a  supple- 
mental aid  but  as  the  core  of  teaching.  It 
was  a  revolutionary  idea  for  Samoa,  which 
had  no  television.  But  once  the  high  cost  of 
setting  it  up  was  met,  TV  education  would  be 
comparatively  Inexpensive,  for  a  small  group 
of  Instructors,  of  top  quality,  could  reach  a 
maxlmtim  number  of  students. 

Impressed  but  skeptical,  the  congressional 
Appropriations  Committee  granted  Lee 
$40,000  to  explore  the  idea.  A  study  team 
from  the  National  Association  of  Educational 
Broadcasters,  headed  by  Vernon  Bronson,  re- 
ported after  on-the-spot  examination  that 
ETV  was  indeed  "the  best  potential  tool  for 
the  task."  Congress  then  approved  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1,583,000  for  a  three-channel 
system. 

The  NAEB  began  rotmding  up  and  training 
engineers,  technicians,  and  ETV  teachers 
from  all  over  the  United  States.  In  early 
1963.  contracts  were  let  for  equipment  and 
for  the  erection  of  a  226-foot  transmitter 
atop  1.700-foot  Mount  Alava  across  the  bay 
from  Pagopago.  When  getting  to  the  trans- 
mitter site  proved  a  problem,  engineers  swung 
a  5,100-foot  cable  across  the  harbor,  cannlly 
estimating  that  the  aerial  tramway  would 
pay  for  itself  as  a  tourist  ride.  It  provides  a 
spectacular  view  as  far  as  Western  Samoa,  77 
miles  away. 

The  Samoans  erected  26  consolidated 
schools  to  replace  the  45  ttimbledown  village 
schools.  And  with  the  opening  of  the  1964 
school  year,  KZVK-TV  beamed  Its  flrst  sig- 
nals to  the  new  schools.  The  specially  pre- 
pared elementary  lessons  are  on  three  main 


levels;  each  lesson,  whatever  Its  subject  mat- 
ter, lays  heavy  emphasis  on  oral  English. 

Finding  experienced  top  teachers  eager  to 
have  a  go  at  it  proceeded  rapidly.  Typical 
are  Roy  and  Mildred  Cobb,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 
While  Mildred  settled  In  at  Utulel  to  super- 
vise the  production  of  ETV  currlculums,  Roy 
went  to  Nua,  15  miles  distant,  to  get  the  flrst 
consolidated  school  ready.  Today  the  Nua 
school,  serving  fovir  nearby  villages,  is  the 
standard  by  which  others  are  Judged.  It 
comprises  six  concrete-and-redwood  build- 
.ings  of  two  classrooms  each,  playground,  and 
beautiful  flowered  grounds  planted  and 
maintained  by  the  villagers.  There  are  275 
pupils,  9  Samoan  teachers,  and  6  trainees. 

STANDING    room    ONLT 

After  a  year  of  trial,  has  Samoa's  experi- 
ment In  TV  teaching  been  successful?  "Out- 
standingly so,"  say  authorities.  Dr.  John 
W.  Harold,  Samoa's  director  of  education 
and  formerly  executive  director  of  the  Iowa 
State  Education  Association,  reports:  "Tests 
show  that  young  Samoans  not  only  are 
learning  twice  as  fast  as  formerly,  but  are 
retaining  their  knowledge  much  longer." 
Attendance  averages  98  percent  In  all  schools. 

Last  September,  Samoa's  high  schools  also 
turned  to  TV  teaching,  served  by  three  added 
TV  channels.  To  the  single  high  school  at 
Utulel  are  being  added  three  spanking  new 
ones:  one  at  Leone  (now  completed),  an- 
other on  the  island  of  Tau,  and  a  third  at 
the  eastern  end  of  Tutuila.  The  basic  plan 
calls  for  a  complex  of  circular,  Polynesian- 
style  buildings,  all  hurricane  proof,  provid- 
ing 5,540  square  feet  of  space. 

At  night,  the  new  schools  become  commu- 
nity centers,  packed  to  the  standing-room- 
only  stage  with  older  Samoans  eagerly 
imbibing  lessons  In  farming,  home  beautlflca- 
tlon,  sanitation,  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  democracy.  Newscasts  in  both 
Samoan  and  English  are  featured  nightly, 
as  are  travelogs  showing  how  other  people 
live  and  solve  their  problems. 

American  Samoa's  ETV  system  has  been 
studied  by  International  agencies  and  by 
technicians  from  many  countries.  Its  Im- 
plications for  underdeveloped  areas  every- 
vrhere  are  significant,  since  the  broadcasts 
could  Just  as  well  go  to  2,500  schools  simul- 
taneously as  to  Samoa's  25,  for  only  a  modest 
additional  cost.  With  the  encouragement  of 
Governor  Lee.  methods  of  adapting  the  TV 
teaching  to  their  own  needs  are  now  being 
studied  by  Western  Samoa,  where  KZVK-TV's 
telecasts  come  in  loud  and  clear,  and  by  the 
Tonga  Islands. 

making  MONET 

Other  accomplishments  In  American  Sa- 
moa have  been  scarcely  less  Imposing.  At- 
tracted by  generous  tax  Incentives,  a  number 
of  new  companies  have  settled  on  Govern- 
ment-owned land,  providing  welcome  work 
and  wages  for  hundreds.  Local  commerce 
had  long  been  a  monopoly  of  a  few  Island 
traders.  With  funds  from  the  Government- 
owned  Bank  of  Samoa,  a  number  of  vigorous 
young  Samoans  have  started  flourishing  little 
businesses  of  their  own.  A  pair  of  brothers, 
for  example,  now  run  a  combined  commis- 
sion business  and  tours  agency.  Two  others 
now  operate  their  own  construction  business. 
Other  private  enterprises  Include  an  Island 
newspaper,  Samoa's  flrst  laundry,  a  barber 
and  beauty  shop,  a  retail  clothing  store. 

With  the  Islands'  exotic  beauty,  attractive 
people,  and  the  handsome  new  Jet  airport — 
finest  in  the  South  Seas — tourism  was  made 
to  order  for  Samoa.  Three  years  ago.  Lee 
helped  Island  leaders  to  form  the  Samoan 
Development  Corp.  "If  anyone  Is  to  proflt 
from  Samoa's  tourist  attractions,"  he  said, 
"It  will  be  Samoans."  Today,  the  flne  new 
Polynesian-style  hotel  Is  100  percent  Samoan 
owned,  with  1.200  shareholders,  who  pxir- 
chased  $10  shares  through  time  payments 
and  payroll  deductions.  All  shops  and  serv- 
ices— Polynesian  handicrafts,  fishing  boats. 
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car  rentals — will  eventually  be  run  by  Sa- 
moans  trained  by  an  international  hotel 
management  concern. 

Among  SDC  projects  soon  to  be  realized  is 
a  modern  shopping  center  in  Pago  Pago, 
complete  with  laundromats  and  an  air- 
conditioned  supermarket.  The  broad  base 
of  stoclc  ownership  is  already  channeling 
dividends  to  the  remotest  villages:  and  scores 
of  Samoans.  partly  supported  by  Government 
scholarships  and  partly  by  the  SDC.  are  now 
in  mainland  and  Hawaiian  colleges  learning 
the  skills  they  need  to  run  their  own  affairs. 

rOOO    AND    FACILrrilS 

Most  Samoan  farms  had  produced  only 
scant  crops  of  such  diet  basics  as  taro.  bread- 
fruit, and  bananas.  One  of  Lee's  first  acts 
was  to  rejuvenate  the  Government's  weed- 
grown  experimental  farms.  Extension  agents 
showed  the  islanders  how  to  step  up  the 
quantity  and  variety  of  their  products.  In- 
tercropping was  started,  free  transplants  of 
seedimgs  were  provided,  farm  machinery  was 
rented  out.  Insecticides  and  fertilizers  were 
sold  at  cost.  Suitable  strains  of  poultry  and 
pigs  were  brought  in. 

The  result:  Samoa's  average  production 
per  acre  has  almost  doubled  since  1961. 
Overall,  food  prices  are  at  an  alltime  low. 
Many  farmers  now  own  machinery,  bought 
on  time.  And  today  in  Samoa's  traditional 
open-air.  grass-roofed  shacks  stand  more 
than  500  large  white  refrigerators. 

Another  of  Lees  early  acts  was  to  launch 
engineering  studies  for  a  comprehensive  sew- 
age-disposal system  for  the  Pago  Pago  Bay 
area,  then  to  begin  a  long-term  program 
aimed  at  providing,  largely  with  the  people's 
own  efforts,  sanitary  facilities  in  each  vil- 
lage, including  laundry  and  showers.  The 
possession  of  a  private  water  toilet  has  now 
become  a  Samoan  status  symbol. 

HEALTH   AND  WELFARE 

With  the  help  of  Imported  specialists,  a 
control  program  has  sharply  reduced  the  In- 
cidence of  pulmonary  troubles,  fllarlasls.  In- 
testinal parasites,  anemia,  and  other  diseases. 
Malnutrition  In  the  young,  due  to  faulty  diet 
and  alarmingly  fatal  to  Infants,  was  attacked 
through  a  school-lunch  project  and  home- 
demonstration  programs.  To  cut  down  the 
Island  s  birth  rate,  long  one  of  the  world's 
highest,  a  drive  to  teach  birth  control  was 
recently  launched. 

Lee  wangled  from  Congress  a  $3  million 
appropriation  to  build  'a  badly  needed  new 
hospital.  The  ancient  hospital's  services  had 
been  largely  in  the  hands  of  a  dozen  "Sa- 
moan medical  practitioners"  (SMP's),  bright 
young  Samoans  trained  at  the  Central  Medi- 
cal School  in  Suva.  Fiji,  but  without  enough 
education  to  qualify  for  medical  degrees.  A 
number  of  scholarships  have  now  been  estab- 
lished for  Samoans  in  stateside  schools  of 
medicine,  to  supply  top  medical  talent  for 
the  future. 

PRICE   TAGS 

Since  his  goal  was  to  make  Samoans  self- 
sufficient  politically  as  well  as  economically, 
Lee  boldly  surrendered  many  of  his  powers, 
laying  in  the  lap  of  the  legislature,  formerly 
a  rubberstamp  body,  the  responsibility  for 
enacting  and  enforcing  Its  own  laws.  How 
well  the  Samoans  have  responded  is  Indi- 
cated by  the  legislature's  action  in  early  1963 
when  it  overwhelmingly  voted  "to  Join  our 
fellow  Americans  in  paying  Federal  income 
taxes" — the  only  American  territory  volun- 
tarily to  take  on  this  burden.  When  one 
legislator,  egged  on  by  a  well-to-do  Island 
merchant,  spoke  against  the  income  tax  as 
"colonialist"  and  "undemocratic."  whole  pha- 
lanjces  of  his  fellow  chiefs  arose  to  cry  him 
•  down.  "We  have  never  been  less  colonialist 
or  more  democratic."  declaimed  High  Chief 
Rapi  Sotoa,  president  of  the  senate.  "This 
makes  us  real  Americans  at  last." 

In  1963.  the  Income  tax  produced  $212,600; 
In  1964.  $947,000:  In  1965.  some  $1.186.000 — 
an  amount  almost  equal  to  the  entire  annual 


congressional  appropriations  for  Samoa  In 
pre-Lee  days.  The  steady  climb  of  Samoa 
toward  economic  Independence  is  equally 
marked.  For  fiscal  1966.  local  revenues  are 
estimated  at  $3,011,000.  almost  a  fourfold 
growth  over  1961. 

Congressional  appropriations  over  the  past 
4  years  have  totaled  more  than  $30  million. 
With  most  of  his  construction  program 
financed,  Lee's  budget  request  for  fiscal 
1966  is  down  to  $3,795,000.  "With  the  rate 
of  economic  growth  anticipated,"  he  says, 
"American  Samoa  should  become  self- 
sufficient  by  1975."  Says  Congressman 
Michael  J.  Kirwan  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations:  "Seldom  In  our  history 
has  an  Investment  In  people  shown  such 
prompt  and  satisfactory  returns." 

KEEP    IT   samoan 

Word  has  spread.  So  many  people  from 
other  South  Sea  island  groujjs  have  tried  to 
crowd  in  that  Samoa  has  had  to  restrict  Im- 
mlgrntion.  Two  delegations  came  recently 
from  New  Zealand's  Tokelau  Islands,  nosed 
about  for  days,  then  sought  our  Governor 
Lee  to  say.  "We  are  sent  by  our  council  of 
chiefs,  who  decided  that  we  would  like  to 
cede  ovu"  islands  and  become  a  part  of  the 
United  States." 

But  will  all  this  development  mean  the 
loss  of  Samoa's  charm,  the  abandonment  of 
its  appealing  culture?  Not  at  all,  says  Lee. 
"All  we  do  is  aimed  at  keeping  Samoa 
Samoan."  The  island  chiefs  unanimously 
agree.  As  High  Chief  T.  Le'iato  told  me:  "If 
we  lose  any  of  our  old  ways,  it  will  be  because 
we  choose  to,  not  because  changes  are  being 
forced  upon  us." 

When,  last  year,  word  reached  Samoa  that 
a  representative  of  an  Iron  Curtain  country 
had  risen  In  the  U.N.  to  call  American  Samoa 
"a  familiar  example  of  colonialist  conquest," 
the  legislature  flew  Into  an  uproar,  "Let  us 
make  It  plain,"  said  one  spokesman,  "that 
American  Samoa  is  no  colony,  but  a  part  of 
the  United  States — by  choice.  And  let  no 
one  come  calling  here  to  force  us  apart  from 
our  brothers,  the  mainland  Americans." 


NEW  CAREERS  FOR  LAWYERS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  has  been 
can-ying  a  series  of  articles  uF>on  various 
careers.  An  article  in  the  issue  of  Mon- 
day. October  18.  1965.  entitled  "Many 
Niches  Await  New  Lawyer"  and  written 
by  Mr.  Peter  H.  Holme,  Jr.,  a  prominent 
attorney  in  Denver,  is  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  the  discussion  of  the  legal 
profession. 

In  it,  he  succinctly  describes  some  of 
the  changes  in  the  legal  profession  in  the 
last  30  years  and  then  defines  the  possi- 
ble areas  in  which  lawyers  of  varying 
abilities  may  find  a  rewarding  career. 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues,  and 
particularly  to  those  young  men  who  are 
seeking  a  career  in  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
this  article  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Many   Nichks   Await   New   Lawyer 

(Note. — More  than  ever  before,  today's 
lawyer  is  a  part  of  his  enlarging  community. 
A  distinguished  lawyer  and  authority  on 
legal  education  discusses  what  a  law  grad- 
uate faces  as  he  enters  his  profession  in  the 
age  of  specialization.) 

(By  Peter  H.  Holme.  Jr.) 

Denvdi. — The  law  Is  not — and  never  will 

be — what  It  was. 

What  was  it?     We  think  of  It  as  a  series 

of    leisurely    visits    in    a   cluttered    upstairs 


office  between  an  often  unkempt  but  keen- 
eyed  sage  and  his  client.  Perhaps  these 
chats  culminated  in  an  elaborately  worded 
letter,  a  will  laced  with  elegant  phrases  and 
verbal  flourishes,  or  a  deed  to  the  back  4o 
acres. 

Now  and  then,  where  a  controversy  was 
persistent  and  negotiations  fell  apart,  or  one 
of  the  parties  was  too  contentious  to  be 
happy  with  a  friendly,  and  thus  drab,  ending 
to  an  otherwise  stimulating  drama,  the  com- 
batants could  end  up  In  court. 

Many  can  still  remember  those  beguiling 
scenes  in  a  country  courthouse  where,  de- 
ponding  on  the  locale,  the  lawyers  might  be 
shirt-sleeved  or  stiff-collared.  The  windows 
were  open  in  stunmer  and  shut  tight  in  win- 
ter. A  generation  before  the  controversy 
over  televising  court  proceedings  could  have 
arisen,  the  wiles  of  the  advocates  and  the 
fascinating  predicaments  of  their  clients 
slaked  the  community  thirst  for  entertain- 
ment and  gossip. 

The  pace,  compared  with  today,  was  slow. 
The  processes  were  often  surrounded  with 
gentle  ritual — and  If  the  lawyer  was  paid 
with  a  turkey  or  a  basket  of  gourds,  he  may 
have  been  content,  since  liis  satisfaction 
came  also  from  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
an  integral  and  important  part  of  the  fabric 
of  his  community.  Indeed  he  was  called 
"Judge"  In  many  parts  of  the  country  simply 
because  he  had  been  around  for  a  few  years. 

The  current  anomaly  Is  that  the  lawyer 
now  Is  even  more  than  formerly  a  part  of  his 
enlarging  community,  but  its  members  are 
probably  less  aware  of  this  fact.  Once  a 
family  counselor  to  some,  he  now  seems  to 
many  to  have  become  a  remote,  forbidding, 
and  prohibitively  expensive  personage.  Yet. 
because  of  changes  in  the  economy  and  In 
society  and  the  explosive  growth  of  govern- 
mental presence  in  the  affairs  of  the  common 
man,  the  lawyer  has  become  an  Immediate 
and  essential  part  of  the  life  of  citizens  who 
may  know  nothing  of  his  function  or  even 
of  his  existence. 

Specialization  has  begun  to  leave  its  im- 
print on  the  practice  of  the  law.  It  is  plain 
that  this  Is  but  the  beginning  as  the  com- 
plexities of  the  craft  multiply. 

But  before  discussing  what  a  lawyer  does, 
we  should  look  at  what  a  lawyer  Is. 

THE  training  OF  A   LAWYER 

Something  should  be  said  about  the  for- 
mal education  required  before  one  can  even 
call  himself  a  lawyer. 

There  are  135  approved  law  schools  In  the 
United  States  and  its  territories  now.  While 
each  State  sets  its  own  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  its  bar,  all  but  a  few  now  insist 
that  an  applicant  for  the  bar  examination 
must  have  been  graduated  with  an  LL.B.  or 
a  J.D.  from  a  law  school  which  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

These  schdols  are  of  two  types — and  some 
schools  operate  a  division  of  each  type.  The 
full-time  law  school  requires  3  academic 
years  of  in-resldence  study.  The  part-time 
school,  generally  holding  classes  during  eve- 
ning hours  for  the  working  student,  requires 
a  minimum  of  4  years.  Prom  the  standpoint 
of  curriculum  requirements  the  two  typ« 
of  schools  are  comparable  and  lead  to  the 
same  graduate  degree. 

That  a  degree  in  law  is  a  graduate  degree 
has  often  been  overlooked  because  of  the 
"B"  in  LL.B.— "bachelor  of  laws."  This  is 
an  anachronism  now  being  corrected  in  many 
schools  by  the  change  to  "J.D." — "Doctor  of 
Jurisprudence." 

All  law  schools  require  at  least  3  years  of 
college  prior  to  admission,  and  almost  half 
now  require  4  years  and  a  B.A..  B.S.,  or 
equivalent  degree. 

Today's  law  graduate  who  wishes  to  re- 
main a  lawyer  may  find  himself  In  one  or 
more  of  these  situations: 

1.  The  large  law  office. 

2.  The  small,  or  Individual  law  office. 
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3.  The  corporate  law  department — "house 

counsel." 

4.  Local,  State,  or  national  governmental 
oflce  or  legal  staff. 

5.  On  the  bench. 

6.  Teaching. 

THE  LARGE  LAW  OFFICE 

This  is  an  establishment  more  venerable 
ifl  the  eastern  communities  or  such  cosmo- 
politan centers  as  San  Francisco  than  in  the 
Middle  West,  the  South,  and  the  other  erst- 
while frontiers.  But  the  Idea  Is  spreading. 
the  large  law  office  may,  by  Wall  Street 
standards,  be  composed  of  well  over  100  law- 
vers.  while  by  midcontinental  standards  It 
may  contain  from  20  to  50  lawyers.  How- 
ever, the  similarities  outweigh  the  differ- 
ences, whether  in  New  York.  Dallas,  or  St. 

U)Ul8. 

These  offices  tend  to  be  departmentalized 
according  to  legal  specialties.  For  example, 
:fiere  may  be  departments  for  corporate  tax, 
property,  labor,  estates,  trial,  admiralty,  and 
naybe  domestic-relations  law,  to  mention  a 
Jew— and  each  may  have  its  inner  subdivi- 
sions. 

Next  are  the  hierarchies  of  personnel.  The 
:ront  ranks  range  from  the  summer  law 
clerks,  working  between  their  second  and 
•Jilrd  year  of  law  school,  to  the  associates. 
The  associates  are  young  graduate  lawyers 
who,  in  today's  sellers'  market  for  the  bright 
student,  have  been  wooed  and  won  in  a 
frantic  and  sometimes  regrettably  mislead- 
ing recruitment  effort. 

Having  been  liberally  and  even  lavishly 
entertained,  the  young  associates  show  up 
.'or  work  following  graduation.  There  they 
5nd  they  are  commencing  the  first  of  a 
number  of  years  of  hard  work  while  they 
bridge  the  gap."  The  gap  is  that  from  the 
academic  law-school  world  to  the  demand- 
ing, rewarding,  challenging,  but  often  im- 
mensely frustrating  world  of  "the  practice." 

This  maturing  and  seasoning  process  is 
doubtless  the  most  difficult  period  in  the 
career  of  today's  lawyer.  Later  comes  the 
dally  atmosphere  of  crisis,  decisionmaking. 
.he  midnight  weighing  of  problems,  the  acute 
awareness  of  the  human  Interests  and  con- 
cerns of  the  client — Individual  or  corporate. 
These  things  are  strenuous  and  can  be  hard, 
but  along  with  them  comes  the  satisfaction 
0'  personal  and  professional  Independence, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  willingness  and 
readiness  by  then  to  expect  the  difficult,  and 
:o  accept  its  accompanying  responsibility. 

The  "associate"  toils  on  in  an  of  ten-chang- 
ag  environment  as  he  is  seasoned — but  the 
day  does  not  go  by  when  at  least  for  a  mo- 
ment he  does  not  contemplate  the  "goal." 
■Jhe  goal  Is  the  opening  of  the  door  to  part- 
nership. 

Some  partners  achieve  greatness  In  their 
profession  and  communities.  Some  partners 
are  duds.  On  the  other  hand,  many  lawyers 
*ho  have  endured  the  poignant  experience 
of  falling  to  achieve  the  coveted  partnership 
status  have  gone  on  Into  other  fields,  legal 
!Jr  nonlegal,  to  become  Senators,  corporate 
presidents,  and  leaders  in  various  fields. 

While  somewhat  forbidding,  the  large  law 
3fllce  seems  to  have  what  sociologist  William 
Graham  Sumner  called  "survival  value."  Its 
?rowth  and  spread  throughout  the  country 
•a  recent  years  demonstrates  Its  vitality.  If 
not  its  charm. 

THE    SMALLER    LAW    OFFICE 

This  establishment  ranges  from  the  office 
'^f  the  single  practitioner  to  the  grouping  of 
W'eral  lawyers  who  may  be  in  partnership. 
^f  In  some  looser  form  of  office-sharing  ar- 
^ngement.  They  both  exist  In  urban  and 
wal  areas  alike — and,  as  one  would  expect. 
oay  be  exceedingly  Influential  and  busy,  or 
"  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  desperately  un- 
successful. Some  of  the  ablest  and  most  re- 
nowned lawyers — and  not  Just  formerly — 
^hd  themselves  happiest  as  "loners"  and 
wuld  not  abide  in  their  professional  lives  the 
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administrative  detail  and,  sad  to  say,  often 
restrictive  surroundings  of  the  large  office. 

Prom  the  ranks  of  the  unreconstructed  in- 
dividualists In  the  legal  profession  should 
continue  to  come  many  of  those  who  will 
lead  the  profession  into  new  areas  of  legal 
thought  and  action — not  only  because  their 
temperament  and  independence  have  di- 
rected them  into  the  free  and  lonely  world 
of  the  solo  practitioner,  but  because  this 
type  of  practice  enables  them  to  see  the  law 
and  its  relationateips  to  society  In  a  light 
less  diffused  by  economic  and  organizational 
considerations. 

HOUSE    counsel 

"Kept  lawyer,"  "captive  counsel,"  and  other 
disparaging  terms  have  been  applied  to  this 
group  of  lawyers  by  others  who  may  have 
coined  these  terms  as  much  from  envy  as 
from  disdain. 

The  growth  of  the  house-counsel  concept 
may  be  laid  directly  at  the  door  of  the  gen- 
eral practitioners — since  there  would  have 
been  little  need  for  the  former  If  the  serv- 
ices of  the  latter  had  been  sufficiently  avail- 
able and  inexpensive  to  satisfy  the  corporate 
client. 

The  obvious  solution  was  to  hire  a  full-time 
lawyer,  or  several  of  them.  These  can  be- 
come familiar  with  the  dally  affairs  of  their 
employer — and  becavise  they  have  no  other 
clients,  their  service  is  instantly  available. 
Their  cost  Is  also  a  known  and  readily  budg- 
etable  item.  Too,  they  may  be  freely  con- 
sulted by  junior  executives  without  fear  of 
criticism  for  committing  the  company  to 
extra  legal  expense. 

The  cardinal  disadvantage  Is  the  loss  of  the 
objective  counsel  of  the  lawyer  who  is  not 
dependent  upon  any  one  client  for  his  liveli- 
hood, and  who  Is  thus  under  less  pressure  to 
echo  the  wishes  of  the  company  executives  in 
giving  his  legal  advice.  For  this  reason, 
many  companies  use  both  systems. 
government  service 

The  countless  areas  in  government  or 
other  public  service  which  need  the  services 
of  legally  trained  personnel,  like  any  other 
governmental  staffing  situation,  defy  de- 
scription— not  to  mention  understanding. 

For  example,  the  Army  alone,  in  Its  highly 
organized  and  well-trained  Judge  Advocate 
General  Corps  with  Its  civilian  adjuncts  em- 
ploys more  than  3,000  top-flight  lawyers.  In 
addition  to  the  Justice  Department,  con- 
sider the  Departments  of  Interior;  Labor; 
State;  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service;  counsel  for  con- 
gressional committees,  and  so  on. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  lawyers  In 
government  service  find  employment,  and 
in  many  cases  fulfillment  of  an  urge  to  be 
of  use  In  the  public  world. 

The  U.S.  Government  operates  by  far  the 
largest  law  office  on  earth — and  there  Is  little 
likelihood  of  Its  getting  smaller. 

Counterparts,  lesser  In  number  but  not 
necessarily  In  Importance,  are  found  In  State 
and  municipal  governments — whether  it  be 
attorneys  general  advising  Governors,  legis- 
lators, and  State  agencies,  or  prosecutors  at 
the  district-  and  police-court  level. 

Regardless  of  the  competence  OTvv^lack  of 
it  brought  by  the  particular  lawyer  to  any 
of  these  varied  positions,  none  of  the  tasks 
involving  the  relationship  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  Its  citizens  can  be  dismissed  as  un- 
important or  trivial. 

THE    JUDICIARY 

"Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness"— the  custody  of  these  "unalienable 
rights"  Is  entrusted  under  the  American  sys- 
tem to  men,  and  these  men  are  the  Judges. 
Also,  no  law  passed  by  any  Congress  or  legis- 
lature in  the  United  States  Is  Immune  from 
interpretation  and.  Indeed,  Invalidation  by 
the  courts. 

Men  worship  at  the  shrine  of  platitudes 
and  In  so  doing,  may  lose  sight  of  the  fal- 


lacies Inherent  in  them.  One  such  concept 
In  the  United  States  is  that  "this  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  and  not  of  men." 

This  is  an  Ideal  which  carries  with  it  both 
a  desirable  objective  and  a  pragmatic  im- 
possibility. The  thought  Is  good  and  must 
be  embraced.  Yet  It  Is  perfectly  obvious 
that  it  is  a  paradox,  since  no  law  can  en- 
force Itself  without  the  Int^ventlon — and 
fallibility — of  men. 

Here  then  is  the  essence  of  our  society — 
and  for  its  administration,  the  indispensable 
men  are  the  Judges  of  the  major  trial  and 
appellate  courts  who  must  Interpret,  apply, 
and  enforce  the  laws.  This  Is  an  awesome 
assignment.  Here  again  Is  a  task  which, 
thus  far  at  least,  only  those  trained  in  the 
law  can  perform. 

TEACHING    AND    RESEARCH 

One  tends  to  save  the  most  Important  for 
the  last.  Teaching  Is  the  field  which  should 
be  the  preserve  of  those  who  would  derive 
the  greatest  satisfaction — human  and  Intel- 
lectual— from  their  profession. 

Economic  barriers  have  kept  many  aspi- 
rants out  of  this  branch  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, but  happily  In  recent  years,  these  bar- 
riers have  been  lowered  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Great  advances  have  been  made.  In 
resfKjnse  to  great  need,  and  while  the  intel- 
lectual leader  In  the  law  cannot  expect 
wealth  in  the  teaching  of  law,  he  at  least 
no  longer  need  contemplate  squalor  and 
privation. 

To  the  teacher  and  the  researcher  in  the 
legal  profession  belongs  the  future — not  only 
of  "the  law"  but  In  a  significant  sense,  of 
society,  so  long  as  society  professes  to  be 
molded,  guided,  and  governed  by  the  law. 

The  legal  profession  has  been  a  conserva- 
tive one — but  the  need  for  exploration  and 
development  in  law  is  creating  an  Irrepres- 
sible force  for  change. 

The  triumphs  of  science  have  pointed  up 
Its  failures  In  the  areas  most  important  to 
the  future  of  mankind.  Including  scientists. 
Law  is  not  a  science.  Its  practice  may  be 
an  art.  But  whatever  the  law  is.  It  is  the 
irreplaceable  ingredient  in  a  free  civilization. 

Its  practitioners  have  an  abiding  respon- 
sibility to  oncoming  generations.  Its  teach- 
ers have  the  task  of  developing,  training,  and 
inspiring  those  practitioners. 

The  law  has  been  called  a  seamless  web. 
Whatever  its  description,  it  is  the  pervasive 
presence  in  any  society  which  calls  Itself 
civilized.  In  It  must  be  found  the  means  of 
enabling  men  to  live  together  rather  than 
apart.  Because  the  law  always  must  act 
upon  human  beings — and  indeed  has  no 
meaning  or  function  unless  it  does — it  Is  as 
varied,  perplexing,  difficult,  and  fascinating 
as  the  facets  of  the  human  nature  with 
which  it  deals. 


AIRLINES  BUY  NEW  JET  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  press  conference  last  week  Mr.  Stuart 
G.  Tipton,  president  of  tiie  Air  Trans- ' 
port  Association,  released  a  new  study 
of  airline  equipment  deliveries  for  the 
1965-69  period,  which  forcefully  points 
out  the  continuation  of  the  massive 
equipment  improvement  and  expansion 
program  of  the  Nation's  scheduled  air- 
lines. 

Mr.  Tipton's  announcement  that  the 
airlines  have  so  far  aimounced  plans  for 
taking  delivery  of  704  airplanes  valued 
at  $3.75  billion  during  the  last  half  of 
this  decade  is  heartening  news  to  those  of 
us  interested  in  aviation  and  a  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Tipton's  earlier  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Aviation  Subcommittee 
that  service  to  medium-sized  interme- 
diate cities  will  be  improved  by  the  in- 
troduction of  this  new  equipment:  472 
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of  the  704  airplanes  on  order  are  of  the 
medium  and  short  range  category.  This 
is  an  increase  from  the  342  medium  and 
short  range  airplanes  on  order  when  Mr. 
Tipton  testified  before  my  subcommittee 

in  July. 

I  am  continually  amazed  at  the  dy- 
namism of  the  airline  industry  and  its 
willingness  to  risk  capital  to  anticipate 
and  help  create  public  demand.  The  in- 
dustry is  presently  experiencing  record 
profits.  I  hope  they  will  use  these  new 
airplanes  to  improve  service  to  the  me- 
dium-sized cities  as  well  as  to  increase 
further  their  profits. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  ihis  point  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Star  de- 
scribing the  industry's  new  equipment 
program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Star.  Oct.  11 
19651 

Airline  Orders  on  704  Planes  Top  $3.7 

Billion 

(By  Lyle  Denniston) 

U.S.  commercial  airlines  will  buy  704  new 
Jet  and  Jet-prop  planes  costing  $3,749,200,000 
in  the  5-year  period  ending  In  1969,  the  Air 
Transport  Association  reported  today. 

The  total,  ATA  figures  showed,  far  exceeds 
the  volume  of  plane-buying  In  any  recent  5- 
year  period. 

In  the  1955-59  period,  when  the  airlines 
were  converting  from  piston  to  Jet  power, 
they  ordered  514  planes  costing  $1,500,800,000. 
In  the  1960-64  period,  orders  for  603  craft 
were  valued  at  $2,972,420,000. 

MORE    EXPECTED 

ATA  president  Stuart  G.  Tipton,  who  re- 
leased the  results  of  a  survey  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  said  the  orders  on  manufacturers' 
books  probably  will  grow  larger. 

"More  orders  can  be  expected,  particularly 
for  delivery  In  the  latter  part  of  the  ( 1965- 
69)  period,"  Tipton  told  a  press  conference 
this  morning. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Tipton  said  he 
would  not  be  surprised  If  another  91  billion 
In  orders  comes  In.  That  would  push  the  5- 
year  total  close  to  $5  billion. 

Here  Is  the  year-by-year  delivery  schedule 
for  planes  now  on  order:  1965.  161  planes  for 
$880.6  million;  1966.  239  planes  for  $1.2  bil- 
lion; 1967,  187  planes  for  $1  billion;  1968.  97 
for  $5319  million,  and  1969.  20  for  $101.2 
million. 

The  1965-69  orders  cover  663  pure  Jet 
planes,  40  turblne-drlven  propeller  craft,  and 
one  turbine-powered  helicopter.  Of  the  pure 
Jets.  472  are  "intermediate  and  short-range" 
craft.  These  planes.  ATA  said,  will  lead  to  "a 
major  upgrading  of  the  quality  of  service  to 
the  smaller  and  Intermediate-sized  cities  of 
the  country." 

ATA's  survey  does  not  show  options  to  buy 
additional  craft.  A  number  of  carriers  have 
taken  options  to  buy  the  new  supersonic 
transpojits  when  they  become  available. 

CONFIDENCK    SHOWN 

"The  massive  airline  re-equipment  and  ex- 
pansion program,"  Tipton  said,  "expresses  the 
confidence  of  airline  managements  In  the  fu- 
ture growth  of  the  economy  and  their  ability 
to  generate  continued  enlargement  of  the 
market  for  air  travel." 

He  also  asserted  that  the  plane-buying 
will  Increase  airline  employment.  The  air- 
lines are  planning  to  add  50,000  Jobs  over  the 
next  5  years,  Tipton  reported. 

The  1965-69  delivery  schedule  will  give  air- 
lines new  craft  with  a  value  adding  up  to  82 
percent  ol  the  flight  equljKnent  they  were 


operating  at  the  end  of  1964.  The  carriers 
were  then  using  planes  that  coat  $4.5  billion. 
ATA's  5-year  survey  includes  the  planes 
already  delivered  to  carriers  this  year.  Since 
January  1.  a  total  of  107  Jets  and  turboprops 
have  been  turned  over  to  airlines.  Their 
value  was  $655.7  million.  That  left  597  craft, 
worth  $3,093,500,000.  to  be  delivered  between 
now  and  the  end  of  1969. 


VICTORY  FOR  FREEDOM  SEEN 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
rights  of  the  States  and  freedom  of 
choice  were  ably  defended  when  the 
89th  Congress  persuaded  the  leadership 
to  lay  aside  an  administration  bill  which 
would  have  repealed  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  weight  of  public 
opinion,  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
continuation  of  the  States  to  enact  right- 
to-work  laws,  was  brought  to  bear  in  this 
issue.  Public  opinion  for  a  change  found 
itself  the  victor. 

Columnist  David  Lawrence  examined 
this  issue  in  an  excellent  column  which 
appeared  in  the  October  14  Washington 
Evening  Star.  Mr.  Lawrence  observes,  in 
part: 

The  change  In  the  attitude  of  the  Senate, 
where  union  leaders  thought  they  had  a 
stable  majority.  Is  a  victory  for  an  Informed 
public  opinion  throughout  the  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
David  Lawrence  column  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A  Victory  for  Freedom  Seen 
( By  David  Lawrence ) 

Such  words  as  "filibuster"  and  "cloture" 
and  "repeal  of  14(b)''  may  not  mean  much 
to  the  average  man.  so  It  can  be  simplified 
by  noting  that  a  victory  has  Just  been 
recorded  for  an  individual  freedom — which  Is 
something  everybody  can  understand. 

It  was  not  Just  a  temporary  victory,  either, 
when  the  Senate  voted  47  to  45  against  tak- 
ing up  the  bill  which.  If  enacted,  would 
have  deprived  the  States  of  their  right  to 
forbid  compulsory  unionization  and  thereby 
making  It  the  price  of  a  Job  In  America. 
There  Is,  Indeed,  something  of  far  more 
significance  than  the  Issue  of  whether  an 
employer  shall  be  forced  to  do  the  bidding 
of  a  union  In  the  hiring  or  firing  of  his 
employees.  The  real  question  that  faces 
tne  country  today  Is  whether  trade  unions 
shall  continue  as  a  form  of  supergovernment 
which  Imposes  a  kind  of  tax  on  the  Individ- 
ual worker  and  then  does  what  It  pleases 
with  his  money. 

If  the  controversy  was  merely  over  the 
repeal  of  14(b) — the  section  In  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  which  specifies  that 
States  shall  have  the  power  to  pass  their 
own  rlght-to-work  laws — there  might  be 
doubt  that  a  delay  of  a  few  months  would 
hurt  the  chances  of  taking  up  the  measure 
in  the  next  session  of  Congress.  But  the 
problem  now  goes  deeper.  It  centers  on 
the  l5.sue  of  what  shall  be  done  about  the 
monopoly  power  of  labor  unions  themselves. 

The  right  of  a  group  of  workers  in  a  given 
Industry  to  form  a  union  of  their  craft  is 
unquestioned,  but.  when  they  strike,  have 
they  any  right  to  conspire  with  other  unions 
to  keep  other  employees  from  going  to  work? 
A  dispute  may  have  no  relationship  to  the 
collective  bargaining  objectives  of  another 
union,  but  the  practice  has  grown  up  that, 
when  one  union  strikes,  all  other  unions  In 
the  same  plant  are  virtually  compelled  to 
Join  In  the  work  stoppage. 


Yet  if  an  executive  of  one  business  in  a 
given  Industry  even  lunches  with  an  execu- 
tive of  another  company  In  the  same  line  of 
business  and  they  talk  over  prices,  they  can 
be  sent  to  Jail  under  the  criminal  provisions 
of  the  antitrust  law.  The  laws  of  the  land 
for  decades  have  consistently  barred  mo- 
nopoly on  the  part  of  business  managers 
Trade  unions,  however,  have  been  exempt 
fTom  the  operations  of  such  laws,  though 
unions  do  fix  wage  costs  throughout  an  in- 
dustry, and  this  has  a  direct  efifec*  on  prices. 
Hardly  a  settlement  after  a  strike  in  a  major 
Industry  occurs  that  isn't  followed  immedi- 
ately by  discussions  of  price  changes.  Con- 
gress, however,  has  been  indififerent  to  this 
and  hasn't  even  proposed  any  law  to  abolish 
such  monopolistic  power  by  forbidding 
unions  to  conspire  with  each  other  to  fix  wage 
levels  by  a  process  known  as  indiistrywlde 
bargaining. 

But  what  will  happen  next  time?  The 
labor-nnion  leaders  realize  that  the  congres- 
sional election  In  November  1966.  could  have 
as  a  dominant  Issue  the  question  of  compul- 
sory unionization.  They  know,  too,  that 
public  opinion  has  been  shifting  and  that,  at 
a  result  of  recent  strikes,  there  has  developed 
a  public  demand  for  some  form  of  mediation 
or  arbitration  to  be  specified  by  Government 
in  the  event  that  a  settlement  Is  not  reached 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

Labor-union  leaders  have  been  confident 
that  the  financial  contributions  made 
through  their  efforts  in  poUtlccil  campaigns 
all  over  the  country  would  bring  a  majority 
In  Congress  to  vote  for  repeal  of  14(b).  But 
they  were  wrong  about  the  Senate,  and  It  Is 
not  clear  whether  even  In  the  House  the  ma- 
jority which  did  vote  for  the  bill  was  particu- 
larly enthusiastic  about  it  and  whether  some 
representatives  perhaps  counted  on  the  Sen- 
ate to  block  the  measure. 

So  there  will  be  some  soul-searching  done 
between  now  and  the  January  session  of 
Congress.  The  Johnson  administration  It- 
self, which  has  been  indebted  to  labor  and 
sponsored  the  proposal  to  make  compulsory 
unionization  applicable  In  all  States,  may 
have  some  second  thoughts  when  the  Issue 
comes  up  again. 

The  change  In  the  attitude  of  the  Senate, 
where  union  leaders  thought  they  had  a 
stable  majority.  Is  a  victory  for  an  Informed 
public  opinion  throughout  the  country. 
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ADDRESS  BY  GOVERNOR  TAV/ES,  OF 
MARYLAND.  AT  THE  DEDICATION 
OF  ROSSMOOR  LEISURE  WORLD 
MD. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  9,  Maryland  Governor  Tawes 
spoke  at  the  dedication  ceremonies  of 
Rossmoor  Leisure  World. 

This  is  one  of  America's  largest  adult 
community  developm'tents  and  is  located 
adjacent  to  our  Nation's  Capital  in 
Wheaton.  Md. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  given  by  Governor 
Tawes  at  this  occasion  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Address  Given  by  Governor  Tawes.  on  the 

Occasion  of  the  Dedication  of  Rossmooe 

Leisure  World,  Md..  September  9.  1965 

Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Cortese,  tbe 
representatives  of  the  clergy,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Federal  agencies  of  our  f^*"* 
Government,  of  the  government  of  Mont- 
gomery County,  represented  here  In  the  per- 
son of  Mrs.  Hepburn,  Mr.  Simon,  the  otner 
very  distinguished  members  of  the  Lcisun 


World  and  the  Leisure  World  Potmdatlon, 
jnd  distinguished  guests,  all. 

Today  Is  certainly  a  proud  and  happy  day 
for  the   Leisure   World   Foundation   and    a 

tappy  ^^y  ^°'"  '^°*  o'^iy  ^^^  citizens  of 
Montgomery  County,  but  for  the  citizens 
of  Maryland  and  the  territory  and  areas  ad- 
jacent thereto. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  this  very. 
very  distinguished  thinker  and  a  person  who 
thinks  and  puts  his  thinking  into  execution. 
SJr.  Cortese,  when  he  visited  us  at  the  state- 
house  in  Annapolis,  a  few  weeks  ago 
Frankly  speaking,  I  had  no  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  project.  He  Invited  me  to  be 
here  on  this  occasion  when  Leisure  World 
would  be  dedicated,  and  when  I  consulted 
my  schedule  for  the  day,  at  that  moment  I 
loiind  it  Impossible.  But  then  I  began  to 
have  unfolded  by  those  who  are  familiar 
with  this  project,  the  magnitude  and  the  net 
results  of  what  this  all  means;  and  then  I 
left  a  very  Important  extradition  hearing  I 
had  scheduled  this  morning,  turned  It  over 
to  one  of  the  assistant  attorneys  general. 
and  I  came;  and  I  am  happy,  Indeed,  because 
•his  is  a  project  which  I  believe  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  In  a  brochure  with 
words.  I  think  it  Is  the  type  of  project  that 
Tou  must  see  to  believe  it;  and  our  senior 
citizens,  particularly,  should  note  this  day 
as  an  important  day  in  our  State. 

I  was  pleased  to  pour  Into  the  fountain  out 
here  the  waters  from  the  Chesapeake,  and 
:et  me  say.  Mr.  Toastmaster,  that  that  water 
came  from  the  Chesapeake  ( laughter  1 .  The 
only  thing  It  lacked  was  a  few  our  our  Chesa- 
peake Bay  crabs,  a  few  of  our  Chesapeake 
Bay  oysters,  our  rock  fish,  and  some  of  the 
other  fine  specimens  from  the  Bay;  but, 
ihafs  beside  the  point.  We  hope  that  this 
project  will  be  all  that  the  citizens  who  will 
hve  here  want  It  to  be  and  I  am  sure  It  will. 

This  beautiful  development  Is,  Indeed. 
unique.  In  that  it  is  planned  as  a  perfect  com- 
munity for  persons  of  mature  years.  Prac- 
lical  as  well  as  luxury  features,  I  note,  have 
been  included  in  the  plans  to  make  Leisure 
World  one  of  the  finest  communities  in 
Maryland;  and  such  practical  features  as  we 
have  observed — the  shopping  center,  the  full 
medical  stafif  and  facilities,  free  transporta- 
tion within  the  community,  as  well  as  char- 
tered bus  service  to  the  neighboring  and 
metropolitan  areas,  and  the  single  monthly 
payment  plan  that  covers  all  activities,  will 
certainly  add  much  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  residents  of  Leisure  World. 
The  golf  course,  the  swimming  pool,  the  rid- 
ing stable  and  the  other  recreational  facili- 
ties will  provide  them  with  much  enjoyment 
2nd  pleasure. 

I  want  to  say  to  Mr.  Cortese.  that  I  was 
honored,  indeed,  and  it  was  no  effort  on  my 
part  to  come  today,  when  you  asked  that  I 
offlclally  open  this  project. 

The  first  bill  which  I  signed  upon  taking 
office  as  Governor  of  Maryland,  and  I  don't 
•■hlnk  that  I  have  related  this  to  Mr.  Cortese 
>»fore.  in  1959,  was  that  which  created  the 
Commission  on  the  Aging,  and  which  deslg- 
mted  as  chairman  the  forkier  senator  from 
this  county,  Mrs.  Margaret  Sweet  Swelnhout, 
'")m  this  county,  as  the  first  chairman.  She 
proposed  the  legislation,  she  worked  for  Its 
passage  In  the  house  and  In  the  senate  (she 
»w  In  the  house  at  that  particular  time) 
»nd  then  after  the  bill  was  passed,  I  don't 
■'link  she  slept  until  I  signed  that  piece  of 
*?lslatlon.  because  It  was  her  goal  that  It 
«9uld  be  the  first  bill  that  I  signed;  and 
•i«  welfare  of  the  older  citizens  of  this  State 
-a  always  been  a  matter  of  deep  concern, 
'!>t  only  to  those  who  are  Interested  in  proj- 
■^  of  this  nature,  but  of  deep  concern  to 
"!  Citizens. 

I  am  keenly  aware,  as  I  know  all  of  you 
*[«.  that  the  vision  and  the  labor  of  the 
J'-'lw  citizens  of  the  day  contributed  much 
0  making  Maryland  a  great  State  In  a  great 


nation;  and  we  should  never  forget  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  when  he  said.  "Cast 
me  not  off  in  time  of  old  age,  forsake  me 
not  when  my  strength  falleth."  It  Is  the 
solemn  duty  of  all  of  us  to  see  that  our 
senior  citizens  live  out  their  lives  In  dignity. 
Moreover,  it  Is  our  responsibility.  Insofar 
as  we  are  able,  to  see  to  It  that  our  older 
citizens,  whose  deepest  desire  Is  to  remain 
Independent  and  self-sufficient,  have  the 
opportunity  to  realize  that  desire. 

Shortly  after  establishing  the  State  Com- 
mission on  Aging,  and  following  its  recom- 
mendations, we  eliminated  age,  as  such,  as 
a  requirement  for  eligibility  In  all  State 
positions,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Police. 

So  it  Is  that  we  know  the  value  of  crea- 
tive activity  for  those  who  reach  their  ma- 
ture years.  We  know  that  many  who  have 
completed  their  careers  in  business,  who 
have  launched  their  families  into  useful 
pursuits,  whose  endeavors  In  earning  a  liv- 
ing have  achieved  for  them  the  right  to 
lelsiu'e.  wish  still  to  continue  to  lead  active, 
useful  lives. 

Leisure  World  Is  also  a  place  where  those 
who  are  still  gainfully  employed  can  come 
to  live,  to  take  advantage  of  Its  country  club 
atmosphere.  Its  many  recreational  facilities, 
while  preparing  for  their  retirement.  Its 
medical  plan.  Its  security  patrol.  Its  com- 
plete program  of  exterior  maintenance  free 
the  Individual  residents  from  the  worries  of 
the  large  medical  bills  that  can  come  with 
prolonged  sickness,  the  fears  of  Intrusion, 
and  the  drudgery  of  keeping  up  with  the 
Joneses.  Here,  everyone  can  find  It  ex- 
tremely easy  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses, 
for  the  Joneses  have  the  same  gardener. 

But.  the  pleasant  view  and  the  leisure 
living  that  Is  afforded  those  who  will  live 
here  In  Leisure  World  Is  but  the  outer  shell 
of  a  community  that  has  a  heart,  a  heart 
that  goes  out  to  those  who  wish  to  live 
out  their  lives  In  peace  and  enjoyment. 
Leisure  World  Is  Indeed  the  community  for 
those  of  mature  years. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  some  day  for  me 
to  live  in  Leisure  World. 

Thank   you. 


PATENTS  AND  NEW  DRUG 
DISCOVERIES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  in  a  re- 
cent editorial,  stated  with  great  percep- 
tiveness  the  case  for  a  strong  and  flexible 
patent  system  and  pointed  out  how  our 
historic  U.S.  system  has  contributed 
much  to  the  development  of  new  drugs, 
medicines  and  medical  techniques,  just 
as  it  has  fostered  advances  in  other  fields. 

As  the  Evening  Bulletin  editorial 
makes  clear,  unless  our  patent  system  is 
preserved,  benefits*we  have  come  to  take 
for  granted^ may  be  lost. 

The  editorial  makes  references  to  the 
study  now  being  conducted  by  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  It  warns  that  any  Fed- 
eral policy  seizing  rights  to  all  drug  dis- 
coveries whenever  the  Government  con- 
tributes financially  to  the  research 
ignores  what  may  be  the  even  larger  con- 
tributions that  frequently  are  made  by 
individual  scientists  and  drug  companies 
net  only  to  the  discovery  itself  but  in  the 
inevitably  costly  development  work  that 
must  be  carried  out  before  a  new  com- 
pound can  become  an  effective  medicine. 


Our  subcommittee,  I  am  sure,  will  take 
such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  protect 
all  equities  and  to  advance  scientific 
progress  in  any  bill  recommended  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  have  the  benefit  of  reading  this  clear 
and  persuasive  statement,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  p>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reg-  . 
CRD,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening 

Bulletin,  Aug.  23,  1^^ 
Patents  and  New  Drug  Discoveries 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  the  United 
States  has  contributed  so  much  over  the 
years  In  the  field  of  new  drugs,  medicines, 
and  medical  techniques  has  been  the  ade- 
quate Incentives  our  patent  system  has  of- 
fered to  Inventors,  scientists,  and  the  drug 
companies,  who  have  devised  elaborate  and 
expensive  systems  for  research  and  testing 
of  the  efficacy  of  new  medicinal  discoveries. 
The  contributions  of  the  various  developed 
nations  of  the  world  have  been  closely  re- 
lated to  the  patent  protection  those  nations 
provide. 

Relatively  recently,  the  U.S.  Government 
has  moved  In  a  big  way  Into  the  health 
research  field — as  It  has  Into  all  fields  of 
research — through  such  activities  as  the 
provision  of  Public  Health  Service  and  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  grants  to  Indi- 
viduals who  conduct  their  research  at  uni- 
versities and  medical  schools. 

Simultaneously,  there  has  evolved  a  policy 
that  when  the  Government  has  contributed 
to  drug  discoveries  through  research  grants, 
the  principal  or  exclusive  rights  to  the  dis- 
covery should  normally  be  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  seems  fair  enough  on  the 
surface.  In  that  the  aim  is  to  protect  the 
public  Investment  In  scientific  studies. 

It  Ignores,  however,  the  relative  contribu- 
tion made  by  the  individual  researcher  and 
the  drug  companies  In  developing  new  dis- 
coveries. A  scientist  on  a  $12,000  Govern- 
ment grant  may.  for  example,  come  up  with 
a  hunch  he  has  found  an  effective  com- 
pound. This  must  be  exhaustively  tested  ac- 
cording to  methods  which  only  the  drug 
companies  are  equipped  to  employ. 

A  drug  company  may,  quite  often,  spend 
between  $4  and  $5  million  in  testing  the  new 
compound,  first  on  animals  and  then.  In  a 
carefully  controlled  program,  on  humans. 
It  seems  clearly  unreasonable  to  expect  the 
drug  company  to  undertake  such  a  substan- 
tial Investment  without  some  Incentives  of 
patent  protection. 

A  fair  system,  and  one  which  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  incentives  to  all  con- 
cerned, would  provide  for  a  division  of  patent 
rights  for  new  discoveries  arising  from  uni- 
versity-industry-government research  proj- 
ects according  to  the  relative  contribution 
made  by  each. 

This  could  be  done,  for  example,  by  giving 
ownership  of  the  patent  to  the  university  or 
university  scientist;  the  Government  would 
receive  a  royalty-free  license,  and  the  col- 
laborating drug  company  would  receive  an 
exclusive  license  for  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  and  would  pay  a  royalty. 

Thus  the  Individual  scientist  would  have 
an  adequate  Incentive,  the  drug  company 
would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  recover  its 
huge  research  and  development  costs,  and 
the  public  Investment  would  still  be  pro- 
tected. ' 

This  overall  question  Is  now  being  con- 
sidered In  Congress,  which  would  do  well  not 
to  forget  the  Impact  that  adequate  protec- 
tion has  bad  on  stlnaulatlng  beneficial  dis- 
coveries 1x1  all  fields  over  the  years. 
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GOOD.  SOUND  POLICY 


Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  the  new 
Panama  treaty  agreement  is  a  sound  and 
statesmanlike  method  of  resolving  prob- 
lems. It  recognizes  problems.  It  rec- 
ognizes the  U.S.  interests,  and  the  Pana- 
manian interests.    Both  are  served  well. 

The  Knoxville,  Tenn..  News-Sentinel 
said  recently: 

More  Importantly,  it  provides  a  base  for 
orderly  development  of  the  new,  much  larger 
sea  level  canal  scheduled  to  be  built  within 
the  next  15  years. 

The  editorial  to  which  I  have  referred 
will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  and 
I  ask  permission  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel. 

Sept.  26.  19651 

The  Panama  Treaty 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama  have  legitimate,  vital  Interests  in  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  zone  which  sur- 
rounds it.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  these 
Interests  should  necessarily  conflict — which 
Is  what  the  new  treaty  agreement  announced 
by  President  Johnson  recognizes. 

The  U.S.  interest  Is  in  keeping  the  canal 
open  to  commercial  and  naval  shipping,  free 
from  interference  by  riot,  revolution  or  any 
other  disturbance. 

The  Panamanian  interest  is  that  the  Canal 
Zone  Is,  after  all.  Its  territory  and  that  the 
canal  cuts  the  tiny  country  in  two. 

The  agreement,  with  details  to  be  worked 
out  later,  provides  for  recognition  of  Pana- 
manian sovereignty  over  the  zone  and  gives 
Panama   a   share   in    the   canal's    operation. 

At  the  same  time,  It  guarantees  that  both 
the  existing  canal  and  a  new  one  now  in  the 
planning  stage  will  be  guarded  by  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces. 

This  is  a  sound  and  statesmanlike  method 
of  resolving  the  problems  which  gave  rise  to 
rioting  and  bloodshed  in  the  Canal  Zone  a 
year  ago  last  January. 

More  Important,  It  provides  a  base  for 
orderly  development  of  the  new.  much  larger 
sea-level  canal  scheduled  to  be  built  within 
the  next  15  years. 

It  appears  likely  that  this  canal  will  go 
through  Panama.  And  If  it  does,  the  rules 
now  agreed  on  should  insure  its  construc- 
tion with  a  minimum  of  differences  between 
the  two  countries. 


OBJECTIVES    OF   THE    COMMUNIST 
RULERS  OP  MAINLAND  CHINA 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  Com- 
munist China  is  exerting  an  ever-in- 
creasing influence  in  the  capitals  of  na- 
tions throughout  the  world.  Directly  or 
indirectly,  the  rapacious  Communist  gov- 
ernment, which  controls  what  was  once 
the  proud  and  honored  nation  of  the  Chi- 
nese people,  has  its  fingers  in  the  boiling 
pots  of  revolution  on  virtually  every  con- 
tinent. For  the  benefit  of  those  who  seek 
to  know  morf-  of  the  designs  of  commu- 
nism. I  should  like  to  have  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  two  items,  one  of 
which  dates  back  more  than  10  years. 

The  first  item  was  printed  in  the 
Record  of  April  29,  1954.  by  then  Sena- 
tor William  Knowland,  of  California.  It 
purports  to  be  an  outline  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  memorandum  on  the  new  pro- 
gram for  world  revolution.  The  other 
item,  which  is  essentially  an  updating  of 


the  earlier  program,  appeared  in  story 
form  in  the  September  19  Washington 
Post.  Chalmers  M.  Roberts,  in  report- 
ing on  the  20.000  word  article,  entitled 
"Long  Live  the  Victory  of  the  People's 
War,"  issued  in  Peiping  September  2, 
compares  it  with  Hitler's  "Meln  Kampf ." 
The  article  was  signed  by  Lin  Piao,  Com- 
munist Chinese  Vice  Premier  and  Min- 
ister of  Defense. 

As  Mr.  Roberts  points  out,  its  central 
theme  is  this: 

Communism  came  to  power  In  China,  the 
worldr5"*WK)8t  p<^ulovjs  nation,  by  Mao's 
tactic  of  surrounding  the  cities  from  the 
rur<U  countryside.  In  far  more  than  a  mere 
military  sense,  embracing  politics,  economics, 
and  psychological  warfare.  Now  the  time 
has  come  to  apply  this  tactic  to  the  whole 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  two 
items  appear  at  this  point  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Outline   of   Mao   Tse-tung's   Memorandum 

ON  New  Program  for  World  Revolution 

Mr.  Knowland.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record,  as  a  part  pf  my  remarks,  some 
information  which  came  to  me,  purporting 
to  be  an  outline  of  Mao  Tse-tung's  memo- 
randum on  the  new  program  for  world  revo- 
lution, carried  to  Moscow  by  Chou  En-lal  In 
March  of  1953.  I  believe  the  information 
substantially  states  the  Communist  policy 
on  world  revolution.  In  any  event,  I  think 
the  Senate  may  find  this  matter  of  Interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows. 

"an  oltline  of  M.^o  tse-tung's  memorandum 

ON    NEW   PROGR\M   FOR   WORLD   REVOLUTION 

"(Carried    to    Moscow    by    Chou    En-lal    in 

March  1953) 

"1.  Asia  to  be  the  immediate  goal 

"Due  to  tlie  profound  leadership  of  Com- 
rade Stalin,  amazing  achievements  have 
been  made  in  the  great  task  of  world  revolu- 
tion. The  success  that  has  been  attained 
both  In  Europe  and  In  Asia  after  World  War 
II  Is  entirely  attributable  to  Comrade 
Stalin's  able  and  correct  guidance  and  direc- 
tion.    May  his  wisdom  still  guide  us. 

"It  appears  that  time  has  come  that  we 
have  to  look  upon  Asia  as  our  immediate 
goal.  Under  the  present  circumstances,  any 
vigorous  action  in  Europe  such  as  Internal 
revolution,  effective  infiltration,  or  intimida- 
tion Into  inaction  or  submission  is  now  im- 
possible (Communist  terminologj*  is  differ- 
ent, this  represents  what  It  really  means) 
more  forcible  measures  may  bring  about  a 
war.  In  Asia,  on  the  contrary,  such  tactics 
will  yield  an  abundant  harvest. 

"2.  World  war  to  be  temporarily  avoided 

"There  Is  no  assurance  of  victory  because 
of  the  higher  rate  of  Industrial  production 
and  larger  stockpile  of  atomic  weapons  on 
the  part  of  the  capitalist  countries,  Incom- 
pletlon  of  antiatomic  defenses  of  the  indus- 
trial areas  and  oil  Installations  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  immaturity  of  China's  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  developments.  Con- 
sequently, we  have  to,  until  we  are  certain 
of  victory,  take  a  course  which  will  not  lead 
to  war. 

"3.  Diplomatic  offensive 

"The  United  States  must  be  Isolated  by  all 
possible  means. 

•'Britain  must  be  placated  by  being  con- 
vinced that  there  is  possibility  of  settling 
the  major  Issues  between  the  East  and  the 
West   (LUfX   that   the   Communists   and   the 


capitalist  countries  can  live  in  peace.  Op- 
portunities for  trade  will  have  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  British  mind. 

"In  the  case  of  Prance,  her  warweariness 
and  fear  of  Germany  must  be  thoroughly 
exploited.  She  must  be  made  to  feel  a  senw 
of  greater  security  In  cooperating  with  us 
tha»i  with  the  western  countries. 

•'Japan  must  be  convinced  that  rearma- 
ment endangers  Instead  of  guaranteeing  her 
national  security  and  that.  In  case  of  war. 
the  American  forces  distributed  all  over  the 
world  cannot  spare  sufficient  strength  for 
the  defense  of  Japan.  Rearmament  is, 
therefore,  an  expression  of  hostility  toward 
her  potential  friends.  Her  desire  to  trade 
will  o.^er  great  possibilities  for  steering 
Japan  away  from  the  United  States. 

"4.  Military  preparedness 

"As  a  final  goal,  there  should  be  in  east 
and  southeast  Asia  (after  these  areas  are 
liberated)  25  million  well-trained  men  who 
can  be  immediately  mobilized.  These  men 
are  to  be  held  in  readiness  for  emergency. 
They  will  achieve  two  purposes.  On  the 
one  hand  they  will  force  the  capitalist  coun- 
tries to  keep  on  Increasing  defense  expenses 
until  economic  collapse  overtakes  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  mere  show  of  force,  when 
time  is  ripe,  will  bring  about  the  capitula- 
tion of  the  ruling  cliques  of  the  countries 
to  be  liberated. 

"5.  The  Korean  war 

"The  Important  reason  that  we  cannot  win 
decisive  victory  in  Korea  Is  our  lack  of  naval 
strength.  Without  naval  support,  we  have 
to  confine  our  operations  to  frontal  attacks 
along  a  line  limited  by  sea.  Such  actions 
always  entail  great  losses  and  are  seldom 
capable  of  destroying  the  enemy.  In  March 
1951  I  suggested  to  Comrade  Stalin  to  make 
use  of  the  Soviet  submarines  In  Asia  under 
some  arrangement  that  the  Soviet  Union 
wouli  not  be  apparently  Involved  In  the 
war.  Comrade  Stalin  preferred  to  be  cau- 
tious lest  it  might  give  the  capitalist  im- 
perialism the  pretext  of  expanding  the  war 
to  the  Continent.  I  agreed  with  his  point 
of  view. 

"Until  we  are  better  equipped  for  victory, 
it  Is  to  our  advantage  to  accept  agreeable 
terms  for  an  armistice. 

"6.  Formosa 
"Formosa  must  be  Incorporated  Into  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  because  of  the 
Government's  commitment  to  the  people.  II 
seizure  by  force  is  to  be  avoided  for  the 
time  being,  the  entry  of  the  Chinese  Peoples 
Government  Into  the  United  Nations  may 
help  solve  this  problem.  If  there  should  be 
serious  obstacles  to  the  Immediate  trans- 
fer of  Formosa  to  the  control  of  the  People's 
Government,  a  United  Nations  trusteeship 
over  Formosa  as  an  Intermediary  step  could 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

"7.  Indochina 

"We  shall  give  the  maximum  assistance  to 
our  comrades  and  friends  in  Indochina. 
The  experiences  we  have  had  in  Korea  should 
enrich  their  knowledge  In  fighting  for  lib- 
eration. The  case  of  Indochina  cannot  be 
compared  with  that  of  China.  In  Indo- 
china, as  In  Korea,  there  Is  serious  inter- 
vention of  the  capitalist  bloc,  while  in  Chini 
there  was  nothing  so  direct  and  vigorous 
The  experiences  in  Korea  tell  us  that  so  long 
as  there  Is  foreign  intervention  and  so  long 
as  we  have  no  naval  support,  military  opera- 
tions alone  cannot  achieve  the  objective  oi 
liberation. 

"The  military  operations  In  Indochin* 
should  be  carried  out  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  make  the  war  extremely  unpopular  among 
the  French  people  and  to  make  the  Frencn 
and  Americans  extremely  hateful  among  the 
Indochlnese  people.  The  object  Is  to  force 
the  French  to  back  out  of  Indochina  P"^*^ 
ably  through  the  face-saving  means  of  an 
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jnniBtlce.  Once  foreign  Intervention  Is  out 
nf  the  picture  vigorous  propaganda,  Inflltra- 
Hon  forming  united  fronts  with  the  progres- 
cve 'elements  in  and  outside  the  reactionary 
reelmes  will  accelerate  the  process  of  libera- 
tion A  final  stroke  of  force  will  accomplish 
the  task.  Two  years  may  be  needed  for  this 
work. 

■g  Burma.  Thailand,  Indonesia,  and  Malay 
Peninsula 
"After  the  liberation  of  Indochina,  Burma 
wUl  fall  In  line  as  good  foundation  has  al- 
ready been  laid  there.  The  then  reactionary 
niUng  clique  In  Thailand  will  capitulate  and 
the  country  will  be  In  the  hands  of  the 
people.  The  liberation  of  Indonesia,  which 
5rtll  fall  to  Communist  camp  as  a  ripe  fruit, 
will  complete  the  circle  around  the  Malay 
Peninsula. 

■The  British  will  realize,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  hopelessness  of  putting  up 
a  fight  and  will  withdraw  as  quickly  as  they 
can.  We  expect  that  the  whole  process  will 
be  completed  in  or  before  1960. 

"9.  Japan  and  India 
"By  1960  China's  military,  economic,  and 
industrial  power  wlU  be  so  developed  that 
with  a  mere  show  of  force  by  the  Soviet 
Onion  and  China,  the  ruling  clique  of  Japan 
win  capitulate  and  a  peaceful  revolution  will 
take  place.  We  must  be  on  guard  against 
the  possibility  that  the  United  States  will 
choose  to  have  war  at  this  moment.  She 
may  even  want  the  war  earlier.  The  defen- 
sive and  offensive  preparations  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China  must,  therefore,  be  com- 
pleted before  1960.  Whether  we  can  prevent 
the  United  States  from  starting  the  war 
depends  upon  how  much  success  we  have 
In  Isolating  her  and  how  effective  Is  our 
peace  offensive.  If  the  war  can  be  averted. 
the  success  of  our  plan  of  peaceful  penetra- 
tion for  the  other  parts  of  Asia  is  almost 
assured. 

"In  the  case  of  India,  only  peaceful  means 
should  be  adopted.  Any  employment  of 
force  will  alienate  ourselves  from  the  Arabic 
countries  and  Africa,  because  India  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  our  friend. 

"10.  Arabic  countries  and  Africa 
"After  India  has  been  won  over,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Philippines  and  the  Arabic  coun- 
tries can  be  easily  solved  by  economic  co- 
operation, alliances,  united  fronts,  and  coali- 
tions. This  task  may  be  completed  In  1965. 
Then  a  wave  of  revolution  will  sweep  over 
the  whole  continent  of  Africa  and  the  im- 
perialists and  the  colonlzatlonlsts  will  be 
quickly  driven  into  the  sea.  In  fact,  this 
powerful  movement  may  have  been  under 
way  much  earlier. 

"With  Asia  and  Africa  disconnected  with 
the  capitalist  countries  in  Europe,  there  will 
•  be  a  total  economic  collapse  in  Western  Eu- 
rope.   There  capltvilatlon  will  be  a  matter 
of  course. 

"11.  The  United  States 
"Crushing  economic  collapse  and  indus- 
trial breakdown  will  follow  the  Etiropean 
crisis.  Canada  and  South  America  will  find 
them.£elves  in  the  same  hopeless  and  defense- 
less condition.  Twenty  years  from  now, 
world  revolution  will  be  an  accomplished 
fact.  If  the  United  States  should  ever  start 
a  war.  she  would  do  so  before  the  liberation 
of  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  India.  The 
courses  of  action  in  that  event  are  outlined 
in  the  memorandum  on  military  aid." 


I  Prom    the    Washington    Post   Outlook, 
Sept.  19,  19651 
A    World    in     Mao     Tse-tung's     Image — A 
Definitive    Chinese     Communist     Docu- 
ment Sets  Its  Sights  on  Destruction  of 
THE  UNnxD  States 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 
Every  now  and  then,  the  leaders  of  totali- 
tarian states   put   their    dreams   on    paper. 


Hitler  wrote  "Mein  Kampf";  Nasser  wrote 
"A  Philosophy  of  Revolution";  Lenin.  Stalin, 
and  Khrushchev  turned  out  a  mass  of  ar- 
ticles and  books. 

Now  comes  the  Chinese  Communists. 

A  20,000-word  article  entitled  "'Long  Live 
the  Victory  of  the  People's  War,"  Issued  in 
Peiping,  September  2,  is  rated  by  China 
scholars  In  the  United  States  as  an  extremely 
important  document.  They  give  it  this  rat- 
ing even  though  many  of  Its  theses  and 
much  of  its  dogma  are  old  and  its  central 
formulation  was  well  anticipated  In  the 
West. 

The  comparison  with  "Mein  Kampf"  and 
other  such  writings  Is  limited  to  the  fact 
that  they  all  are  interpretations  of  history 
coupled  with  hopes  for  the  future.  Alms, 
methods,  timetables  are  radically  different. 
What  the  Chinese  now  have  produced,  fun- 
damentally, is  Mao  Tse-tung's  view  of  the 
world,  a  definitively  doctrinal  statement  of 
China's  aims  on  how  to  remake  the  world  in 
Peiplng's  Image. 

FOCUS    ON    the    united    STATES 

It  behooves  the  West,  above  all  the  United 
States,  to  pay  attention  to  what  the  docu- 
ment says,  not  just  to  cast  it  aside  as  "Mein 
Kampf"  was  cast  aside,  as  a  dream  of  the  im- 
possible. For  the  West,  again  above  all  the 
United  States,  Is  the  focus  of  China's  an- 
tagonism, and  our  destruction  is  China's 
goal. 

What,  then.  Is  said  In  this  document  signed 
by  Lin  Piao,  vice  chairman  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party's  Central  Committee,  Vice 
Premier  and  Minister  of  Defense?  The  cen- 
tral theme  Is  this: 

Communism  came  to  power  In  China,  the 
world's  most  populous  nation,  by  Mao's  tactic 
of  surrounding  the  cities  from  the  'rural 
countryside,  in  far  more  than  a  mere  mili- 
tary sense,  embracing  politics,  economics, 
and  psychological  warfare.  Now  the  time 
has  come  to  apply  this  tactic  to  the  whole 
world.    Lin  Piao  put  it  this  way: 

"Taking  the  entire  globe,  if  North  America 
and  Western  Europe  can  be  called  "the  cities 
of  the  world,"  then  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  constitute  'the  rural  areas  of  the 
v/orld.'  Since  World  War  II,  the  proletarian 
revolutionary  movement  has  for  various  rea- 
sons been  temporarily  held  back  In  the  North 
American  and  West  European  capitalist 
countries  while  the  people's  revolutionary 
movement  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  been  growing  vigorously. 

"In  a  sense,  the  contemporary  world  revo- 
lution also  presents  a  pictxxre  of  the  encircle- 
ment of  cities  by  the  rural  areas.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  whole  cause  of  world  revolution 
hinges  on  the  revolutionary  struggles  of  the 
Asian,  African,  and  Latin  American  peoples 
who  make  up  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  world's  population.  The  Socialist  [that 
is.  Communist]  countries  should  regard  it  as 
their  internationalist  duty  to  support  the 
people's  revolutionary  struggles  in  Asia,  Af- 
rica, and  Latin  America." 

piecemeal  aggrandizement 
With  those  words  In  mind,  it  Is  simple  to 
understand  how  China  views  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, why  Premier  Chou  En-lal  and  his  fel- 
lows have  been  busy  touring  the  African  na- 
tions, why  the  Chinese  are  working  so  hard 
to  control  the  Afro- Asian  conference  (once 
postponed  and  now  set  for  November)  and 
why  Peiping  loudly  trumpets  support  for 
every  guerrilla  band  in  Latin  America. 

They  call  it  all  revolution  or  "national  wars 
of  liberation,"  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere. 
W»  use  terms  like  rebellion  or  insurrection. 
The  point  is  that  Peiping  is  out  to  bring  Into 
its  orbit  the  so-called  underdeveloped  na- 
tions, one  by  one,  by  encouraging  any  sign  of 
Indigenous  rebellion  against  any  govern- 
ment exhibiting  pro-Western  feelings. 

But  China  Is  not  proposing  to  do  so  overtly 
with  Chinese  armies,  as  Hitler  tried  to  con- 


quer Europe  a^d  the  Middle  East  or  as  Stalin 
used  the  Red  army  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Rather,  through  the  use  of  local  revolution- 
aries employing  the  guerrilla  tactics  Mao  de- 
veloped in  the  Chinese  civil  war,  the  Chinese 
hope  to  destroy  American  and  Western  In- 
fiuence.  Such  revolutions,  wrote  Lin  Piao, 
must  employ  the  tactic  of  the  united  front 
and  play  upon  local  nationalisms  but  with 
Communists  in  actual  control. 

These  formulations  are  now  being  applied 
by  China  in  the  Indian-Pakistani  conflict. 
Peiping  says  the  struggle  in  Kashmir  is  a 
"people's  war"  In  which  the  largely  Moslem 
Kashmiri  are  rising  against  their  Hindu 
masters  in  India. 

The  Chinese  are  supF>orting  Pakistan 
against  India  because  India,  a  democracy,  is 
China's  chief  rival  among  the  big  underde- 
veloped nations  of  Asia.  And  It  Is  trying  to 
destroy  the  Influence  In  the  Indian  subconti- 
nent of  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  its  key  enemies. 

Chinese  troops  were  used  against  India  in 
1962  and  may  be  used  again  now,  but  not  in 
an  overt  Invasion  to  conquer  India.  Rather, 
they  are  being  used  to  humiliate  India, 
carefully  controlled  along  disputed  border 
lines  in  a  way  to  avoid  giving  the  United 
States  a  clear  pretext  to  respond  with  Ameri- 
can military  power. 

spread  too  thin 
As  Peiping  sees  the  United  States,  it  has 
"weakened  itself  by  occupying  so  many 
places  In  the  world,  overreaching  itself, 
stretching  its  flngers  out  wide  and  dispersing 
its  strength,  with  its  rear  so  far  away  and  its 
supply  lines  so  long." 

While  American  "imperialism"  in  Peiplng's 
view,  is  "stronger  •  •  •  than  any  Imperial- 
ism of  the  past,"  "everything  Is  divisible, 
and  so  is  this  colossus  of  U.S.  imperialism." 
The  fingers  of  the  American  hand,  then,  can 
be  chopped  off  one  by  one — and  Vietna^a  is 
the  spot  for  the  first  chop. 

The  fingers  Imagery  was  used  by  Mao  at 
the  time  of  the  Korean  war.  The  Indonesian 
Communists  used  the  country-surrounding- 
the-cities  analogy  QVfer  a  year  ago.  And  the 
Mao  thesis  that  the  United  States  Is  a 
"paper  tiger"  was  promulgated  long  ago. 

Yet  for  some  reason,  all  these  and  many 
other  well-known  Chinese  formulations  have 
now  been  wrapped  up  together  in  Marshal 
Lin's  definitive  article.     Why? 

AN    EBB    tide    DEVICE 

^  Some  think  that  Peiping  realizes  that,  be- 
cavise  of  the  major  American  commitment 
in  Vietnam,  China  Is  entering  on  a  period  of  ■ 
uncertainty.  Hence,  to  rally  its  forces  at 
home  and  abroad,  Peiping  decided  to  issue 
this  rationale  of  policy.  It  is  recalled  that 
Mao  developed  the  theory  of  protracted  war, 
reiterated  by  Lin,  in  1938  when  the  Commu- 
nists were  suffering  reverses. 

Others  suggest  that  Chinese  fear  of  an 
American  attack  on  China  itselfcalled  for  a 
primer  on  guerrilla  warfare  for  people  who 
may  have  to  face  it  again.  Lin  wrote  that, 
in  case  of  an  American  attack,  "we  want  to 
tell  the  U.S.  imperialists  once  again  that  the 
vast  ocean  of  several  hundred  million  Chi- 
nese people  in  arms  will  be  more  than  enough 
to  lubmerge  your  few  million  Aggressor 
troops. 

"The  naval  and  air  superiority  you  boast 
about  cannot  intimidate  the  Chinese  people, 
and  neither  can  the  atom  bomb  you  bran- 
dish at  us.  If  you  want  to  send  troops,  go 
ahead,  the  more  the  better.  We  will  annihi- 
late as  many  as  you  can  send." 

Some  observers  note,  however,  that  an- 
other Chinese  pronouncement  in  May  by  the 
chief  of  staff  of  China's  National  Liberation 
Army,  Lo  Julchlng,  dismissed  nuclear  weap- 
ons less  lightly  than  did  Lin,  but  he  never- 
theless wrote  that  the  American  military  is 
composed  of  "pampered  soldiers  far  Inferior 
to  Hitler's  Fascist  army." 
"^  1  ■ 
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Uns  analysis  of  how  Mao's  army  defeated 
the  better  armed  Japanese  occupying  much 
of  China  supports  the  Communist  thesis  that 
the  weak,  in  a  military  sense,  can  defeat  the 
strong  by  using  the  proper  all-lncluslve  revo- 
lutionary strategy.  This  principle  would  now 
accomplish  the  defeat  of  the  developed,  well- 
armed  nations  by  the  poor  and  the  weak  If 
only  they  would  follow  Mao's  advice. 

Mao  rejected  Stalin's  advice  on  how  to  con- 
quer China,  devising  his  own  strategy.  Hav- 
ing succeeded  at  home,  he  now  believes  he 
has  found  a  formula  for  universal  applica- 
tion. 

WORRICO  ABOUT   HXnOI 

Lin's  document,  as  some  read  It,  also  sug- 
gests a  sense  cf  worry  that  North  Vietnam 
m:*y  be  moving  toward  the  negotiating  table 
with  the  United  States.  China  has  loudly 
rejected  any  negotiations,  calling  for  what 
American  observers  characterize  as  a  war  to 
the  last  North  Vietnamese. 

The  emphasis  in  Lin's  article  Is  on  force. 
Marx  is  quoted:  "Force  Is  the  midwife  of 
every  old  society  pregnant  with  a  new  one." 
So  Is  Mao :  "Political  power  grows  out  of  the 
barrel  of  a  gun."  And  Lin  declares  that, 
unlike  the  Soviet  leaders  ("the  Khrushchev 
revisionists"),  "revolutionary  people  never 
take  a  gloomy  view  of  war." 

The  Lin  document  also  was  designed  to 
counter  those  Communists  as  well  as  non- 
Communists  who  think  that  time  will  vitiate 
the  Chinese  revolutionary  spirit  as  many  be- 
lieve has  been  the  case  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe. 

"It  is  sheer  daydreaming."  wrote  Lin,  "for 
anyone  to  think  that,  since  our  revolution 
has  been  victorious,  our  national  construction 
Is  forging  ahead,  our  national  health  is  in- 
creasing and  our  living  conditions  are  Im- 
proving, we  too  will  lose  our  revolution  and 
discard  Marxism-Leninism  and  proletarian 
internationalism." 

AN  OLD  MAN 

Nonetheless,  Mao  has  told  a  number  of 
foreign  visitors  that  the  youth  of  China 
seem  to  be  lacking  in  the  fervor  of  their  eld- 
ers, who,  led  by  Mao,  lived  through  the  long 
march  and  the  hard  years  in  the  caves  of 
Yenan    before   they   conquered    China. 

Hence,  one  observer  sees  the  Lin  article  as 
something  of  a  last  will  and  testament  by 
Mao.  who  will  be  72  in  November.  Many  be- 
lieve that  Mao  may  have  drafted  the  article 
signed  by  Lin. 

Whatever  the  reasoning  In  Pelping  behind 
the  Lin  article,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Peiplng 
considers  It  highly  important.  It  was  simul- 
taneously published  In  five  languages  of 
China  for  Internal  consumption  as  well  as 
being  fully  broadcast  to  the  world. 

It  is  indeed  a  declaration  of  protracted 
war  against  the  United  States  and  all  it 
stands  for.  It  widens  the  breach.  If  that  Is 
possible,  between  China  and  the  men  who 
now  run  the  Soviet  Union.  Let  the  reader  in 
both  nations  beware. 


THE    EFFECT    OF    FEDERAL    LABOR 
POLICIES  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sacramento  Union  is  the  oldest  dally 
newspaper  in  California,  and  in  fact,  west 
of  the  Rockies.  It  has  always  been  an 
eloquent,  factual  and  forthright  voice. 
It  has  demonstrated  this  in  its  excellent 
coverage — both  on  the  news  pages  and 
the  editorial  pages — of  the  farm-labor 
crisis  confronting  California  agriculture. 
The  Sacramento  Union's  publisher, 
Leonard  V.  Finder,  has  written  several 
excellent  editorials  on  the  failure  of  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz's  farm  la- 
bor policies  in  California.    He  has  docu- 


mented the  losses,  the  departure  of  farm 
industry  to  Mexico,  the  ridiculous  re- 
cruitment efforts,  and  the  dire  need  for 
supplemental  labor  during  peak  harvest 
periods. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  many  of  the 
Union's  editorials  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  they  be  made  part  of  the  Senate 
record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Sacramento  Union.  Sept.  1,  1965 1 
WiRTZ  Convicts  Himself 

The  last-minute  action  of  Secretary  of 
Labor  Willard  Wlrtz  in  approving  use  of 
thousands  of  Mexican  braceros  to  save  what 
is  left  of  California's  tomato  crop  can,  under 
no  stretch  of  charity,  be  considered  on  the 
credit  side  of  his  ledger. 

His  belated  action  Is.  on  the  contrary,  his 
own  admission  that  he  has  been  disastrously 
wrong  from  the  start  in  his  understanding 
of  the  domestic  farm  labor  sliuatlon  in  the 
row  crop  fields. 

His  blind,  Intransigent  insistence  that 
there  was  plenty  of  available  and  competent 
American  domestic  labor  to  handle  the  situ- 
ation was  totally  unrealistic.  He  was  dealing 
only  in  numerical  figures — not  in  actual 
willingness  and  physical  fitness  of  such  nu- 
merical armies  to  do  the  work. 

His  arguments  that  American  vegetable 
and  fruit  farmers  got  along  very  well  before 
introduction  of  the  braceros  were  also  equally 
naive.  He  forgets  that  the  braceros  were 
brought  In  Initially  because  American  work- 
ers had  "weakened"  to  the  point  where  crop 
emergencies  had  dictated  some  such  action. 

And  Wirtz  was  still  dreaming  if  he  thought 
that,  by  some  miracle  of  metamorphosis  in 
worker  psychology,  these  "weakening"  la- 
borers were  Just  awaiting  and  eager  to  leap 
back  Into  the  fields  today  and  to  the  work 
they  virtually  quit  doing  before  the  bracero 
program  was  begun. 

The  bald.  Indisputable  fact  remains  that, 
despite  all  of  Wirtz's  mouthlngs.  and  despite 
the  "lets  unionize  the  American  farm- 
worker" support  given  him  by  American  la- 
bor leaders,  an  American  labor  force  to  meet 
such  labor  demands  no  longer  exists.  Like 
the  streetsweepers  from  Ireland  and  the 
fruit  peddlers  from  Italy  who  eked  out  a  pre- 
carious living  In  our  eastern  cities  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  the  oldtime  migrant 
American  farm  laborer  has  graduated  and 
will  (at  least,  large  numbers  of  him)  go  on 
relief  today  rather  than  return  to  grubbing 
In  the  earth.  He  evidently  has  read  Edwin 
Markham's  "Man  With  a  Hoc."  or  maybe  he 
has  seen  the  picture  which  inspired  Mark- 
ham  to  write  his  famous  lines,  and  he  will 
have  little  or  none  of  It. 

In  his  evaluation  of  the  situation,  U.S. 
Senator  George  Murphy  has  seen  with  much 
clearer  vision  than  has  Wirtz.  One  would 
expect  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  have  his  feet  on  the  ground,  and  if  any- 
one's feet  were  to  be  in  the  air.  they  would 
be  the  ex-hoofer  Murphy's.  The  situation 
is  so  completely  reversed  as  to  be  funny.  If 
there  is  any  room  for  levity  in  the  scene. 

Senator  Murphy  is  to  be  given  full  credit 
for  his  sympathetic  understfindlng  of  farm 
problems,  and  he  is  right  in  his  Insistence 
that  Wlrtz  is  Incompetent  In  his  Job  and 
should   resign. 


The  tragedy  of  bureaucratic  mishandling 
in  Washington  Is  not  an  academic  theory  nor 
a  calamity  affecting  only  other  places,  it  ij 
a  direct  blow  to  this  community — even  as  it 
is  to  most  areas'  of  the  State. 

The  Union  related  last  Friday  the  story  of 
one  Sacramento  tomato  grower  hurt  badly 
because  the  domestic  "labor  force" — which 
Wlrtz  and  the  unions  have  kept  assuring 
would  be  available — has  proven  to  be  inex- 
perienced help,  largely  unable  or  unwilling 
to  do  the  hard  work  necessary  to  harvest  the 
crop. 

His  story  can  be  repeated  many  times— of 
the  pickers  who  come  to  have  a  day's  outing. 
who  damage  the  cropjs  by  Improper  handling 
of  the  tomatoes  and  the  plants,  and  who  quit 
any  time  they  feel  that  the  sun  Is  too  hot  or 
the  labor  too  Inconvenient. 

In  the  Union  yesterday  was  another  story 
of  fiasco — of  the  $125,000  paid  by  the  State 
to  train  234  unemployed  workers,  who  re- 
ceived $45  a  week  plus  $1  a  day  spending 
money  and  free  room  and  board  during  the 
course,  but  the  great  majority  of  whom  never 
finished  the  course  or  else  did  not  last  more 
than  a  day  or  two  In  the  fields. 

Apart  from  the  waste  of  money,  there  is 
the  more  serious  damage  to  California's  agri- 
culture, its  No.  1  industry — to  the  canners. 
the  stores  where  the  farmers  and  their 
helpers  normally  shop,  and  to  the  State  as 
a  whole.  Wirtz's  dictator  powers  are  as  harm- 
ful economically  as  they  are  contrary  to  our 
philosophy  that  Government  should  serve 
the  Interests  of  the  people. 

Responsibility  does  not  rest  upon  Wlrtz 
alone.  It  must  be  shared  by  the  President 
who  allows  him  to  continue  his  wanton 
course,  and  It  must  be  shared  as  well  by  the 
State  officials  who  deferred  to  their  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  In  Washington  rather  than 
standing  up  and  fighting  affirmatively  for  the 
Interests  of  the  State. 


I  Prom  the  Sacramento  Union.  Sept.  2,  1965 1 

Br.\cero  Bungling  Hits  Home 

Statistics  about  the  Impact  of  the  bracero 
blundering  upon  California's  economy  dis- 
close such  major  loss.  Involving  so  many 
areas  of  the  State,  that  their  very  proportions 
might  cause  some  people  to  fail  to  realize 
the  local  significance  of  what  is  happening. 
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I  From  the  Sacramento  Union.  Aug.  28,  1965] 
Wirtz's  Damage  Hits  Home 

"Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz  Is  the  man  who 
Is  knocking  hell  out  of  my  business — " 

This  from  a  Yolo  County  farmer — not  from 
some  vague,  faceless  victim  of  Federal  farm 
labor  policies  in  the  distant  areas  of  the  Delta 
or  Salinas  or  Imperial  Valley  or  Texas. 

The  Irate  farmer  who  spat  out  the  above 
words  Is  a  man  who  tries  to  operate  a  com- 
paratively small  farm  on  the  Yolo  side  of  the 
Sacramento  River  who  Just  now  happens  to 
be  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  get  his  to- 
mato crop  harvested. 

The  man's  words  are  too  explosive  to  be 
anything  but  true — words  born  of  weeks  of 
exasperation  and  frustration  In  his  work  as 
a  farmer,  frustration  arising  from  his  fruit- 
less efforts  to  get  adequate  harvest  help. 

His  story,  which  appeared  in  the  Union. 
August  27,  Is  hot  the  story  of  a  man  who,  as 
Wlrtz  alleges.  Is  concerned  primarily  with 
stubborn  refusal  to  make  honest  use  of  do- 
mestic labor;  it  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  is 
trying  domestic  labor  but  whose  crops  are 
yet  rotting  in  the  fields,  who  Is  losing  money 
as  a  result,  and  who  expects  to  be  out  of  busi- 
ness as  a  farmer  If  the  present  labor  situa- 
tion continues. 

This  man  tells  the  same  story  as  has  been 
told  all  the  way  from  Sacramento  to  the  Rio 
Grande  and  eastward — most  available  domes- 
tic labor  Is  either  physically  ot  emotionally 
unable  to  do  stoop  labor  in  the  fields.  They 
try.  but  they  fold  up  In  the  sun.  and  large 
percentages  of  the  fruit  of  the  soil  goes  to 
ruin. 

The  Union  sent  a  reporter  Into  the  field* 
to  find  out  at  firsthand  about  the  farm  labor 
situation.  The  Union  Is  today  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  the  complaining  farm- 
ers are  right  about  the  need  for  hardened, 
experienced  bracero  labor  and  that  Wlrtz  I* 
wrong.     . 


to 
Is 


I  Prom  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)   Union, 
Sept.  2.  19651 
BRACERO  Bungling  Hits  Home 

Statistics  about  the  impact  of  the  bracero 
blundering  upon  California's  economy  dis- 
close such  major  loss,  involving  so  many 
jreas  of  the  State,  that  their  very  propor 
•ons  might  cause  some  people  to  fr"  *- 
realize  the  local  significance  of  wh 
tappening. 

The  tragedy  of  bureaucratic  mishandling 
;ii  Washington  Is  not  an  academic  theory  nor 
i  calamity  affecting  only  other  places.  It  is 
a  direct  blow  to  this  community — even  as  It 
a  to  most  areas  of  the  State. 

The  Union  related  last  Friday  the  story 
of  one  Sacramento  tomato  grower  hurt  badly 
because  the  domestic  "labor  force" — which 
Sflrtz  and  the  unions  have  kept  assuring 
Muld  be  available — has  proven  to  be  Inexpe- 
nenced  help,  largely  unable  or  unwilling  to 
do  the  hard  work  necessary  to  harvest  the 

crop. 

His  story  can  be  repeated  many  times — 
c'  the  pickers  who  come  to  have  a  day's 
outing  who  damage  the  crops  by  improper 
handling  of  the  tomatoes  and  the  plants, 
jnd  who  quit  anytime  they  feel  that  the 
sun  Is  too  hot  or  the  labor  too  inconvenient. 

In  the  Union  yesterday  was  another  story 
ol  fiasco — of  the  $125,000  paid  by  the  State 
0  train  234  unemployed  workers,  who  re- 
ceived $45  a  week  plus  $1  a  day  spending 
r.oney  and  free  room  and  board  during  the 
course  but  the  great  majority  of  whom  never 
Snlshed  the  course  or  else  did  not  last  more 
;han  a  day  or  two  In  the  fields. 

Apart  from  the  waste  of  money,  there  Is 
the  more  serious  damage  to  California's  agri- 
culture, its  No.  1  Industry — to  the  canners, 
;he  stores  where  the  farmers  and  their 
helpers  normally  shop,  and  to  the  State  as  a 
?.hole.  Wirtz's  dictator  powers  are  as  harm- 
ial  economically  as  they  are  contrary  to  our 
philosophy  that  Government  should  serve 
:he  interests  of  the  people. 

Responsibility  does  not  rest  upon  Wlrtz 
jlone.  It  must  be  shared  by  the  President, 
who  allows  him  to  continue  his  wanton 
course,  and  It  must  be  shared  as  well  by  the 
State  officials  who  deferred  to  their  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  In  Washington  rather  than 
standing  up  and  fighting  affirmatively  for 
•.he  interests  of  the  State. 


retirement  of  col.  ralph  e. 
vandervort.  jr..  congres- 
sional LIAISON  OFFICER  FOR 
THE  ARMY  AND  DEPARTMENT  OF 

DEFENSE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  forthcoming  retirement 
of  a  man  known  and  respected  by  all  of 
us  in  these  Chambers.  The  gentleman 
I  have  in  mind,  of  course,  is  Col.  Ralph 
E.  Vandervort,  Jr.,  who  will  close  out  his 
long  and  distinguished  military  career 
later  this  month. 

Colonel  Vandervort  has  served  his 
country  long  and  well.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  his  retirement  comes  after  more 
than  24  years  of  active  military  service. 
This  service,  which  commenced  with  his 
entry  into  the  Regular  Army  just  before 
World  War  U,  encompassed  distin- 
guished service  dui'ing  that  great  con- 
flict; and  of  course,  it  has  continued 
through  the  Korean  conflict  and  the 
critical  and  trying  times  of  the  cold  war 
and  incidents  related  to  it.  While  his 
military  career  and  the  many  honors 
which  have  been  bestowed  upon  him  are 
certainly  most  commendable,  they  are 


Prom  the  Sacramento  Union.  Sept.  3,  1965] 

'Success"  in  Bracero  Replacements 
,  .\s  reflected  by  statements  of  the  De- 
?ir*j:ient  of  Employment  officials,  any  pro- 
gram failure  has  to  be  pretty  abysmal  be- 
'ore  a  bureaucrat  will  admit  that  the  proj- 
^-i  has  not  been  successful. 

To  help  replace  the  thousands  of  braceros 
r.eeded  to  pick  tomatoes,  the  department 
undertook  to  recruit  men  for  a  2-week  train- 
ing course — financed  by  a  grant  from  the 
Federal  Manpower  Development  and  Traln- 
ag  Act. 

Only  234  men  could  be  found  to  attend 
*he  school,  despite  being  given  their  room 
ind  board  and  $52  a  week  during  the  ses- 
sions. Of  this  number,  194  completed  the 
course. 

Answering  criticism  of  this  program.  Don- 
ild  Larln.  farm  placement  chief  of  the  de- 
partment, said  that  on  Tuesday  69  men  were 
still  working,  so  that  he  is  reported  to  have 
declared.  "Based  on  these  figures,  I  wouldn't 
=*U  the  program  a  failure." 

Since  Larln's  statement,  many  of  the  69 
iave  quit — and  not  all  those  who  have  stuck 
^ih  the  work  can  be  classified  as  being 
"actly  competent. 

Especially  considering  the  glib  earlier  re- 
wsurances  and  the  farmers'  needs,  any  per- 
»h  sounds  like  one  of  the  world's  leading 
optimists — or  like  a  ma^  unwilling  to  .ac- 
biowledge  facts — when  he  insists  that  the 
program  Is  not  a  failure. 


appreciation  for  the  eflflcient  service 
rendered  by  Colonel  Vandervort  during 
his  service  as  liaison  officer  for  the  U.S. 
Army  and  for  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

I  know  of  no  officer  or  liaison  repre- 
sentative who  has  been  more  efficient, 
alert,  cheerful  and  friendly  than  Bud 
Vandervort.  In  addition  to  his  day-to- 
day work  as  liaison  officer  in  which 
Colonel  Vandervort  has  shown  great 
understanding  for  problems  involving  the 
military  which  have  arisen  in  my  Stateior 
have  involved  residents  of  Utah,  he  Mas 
be%n  most  friendly  and  has  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  do  extra  work  in  my  behalf. 

On  two  or  three  occasions  Colonel 
Vandervort  has  been  the  official  escort 
officer  of  a  congressional  group  of  which  . 
I  was  a  member  and  his  skill  in  manag- 
ing transportation,  appointments,  per- 
sonal accommodations  and  being  well-in- 
formed on  the  cxistoms  and  geography  of 
the  country  is  both  surprising  and 
pleasing. 

Out  of  these  relationships,  my  wife, 
Phyllis,  and  I  have  formed  a  close  bond 
of  friendship  with  Bud  and  ^is  wife. 
Rusty.  We  consider  them  among  our 
close  friends  and,  therefore,  are  pleased 


not  the  principal  reason  for  my  remarks   ^at  the  decision  of  Colonel  Vandervort  to 


here  today. 

While  his  duties  have  taken  him  to  all 
areas  of  the  country  and  the  world,  the 
thing  which  has  brought  Bud  Vandervort 
so  close  to  many  of  us  has  been  his  service 
as  liaison  officer  to  the  U.S.  Senate  for 
the  past  several  years.  During  the  time 
in  which  he  served  as  liaison  officer 
between  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  the  Senate,  I  am  certain  all  of  us 
will  agree  that  the  service  which  he  per- 
formed in  that  capacity  was  unsurpassed. 
He  was  always  available  to  us  on  any 
problem  any  time  of  the  day  or  night. 
In  addition  to  serving  very  ably  in  his 
official  capacity,  he  became  a  close  friend 
to  many  of  us,  and  I  am  certain  there 
were  many  occasions  on  which  we  im- 
posed on  this  personal  relationship; 
however,  there  was  never  any  degree  of 
complaint  or  hesitation  his  part. 

When  his  tour  of  duty  as  Army  liaison 
officer  was  concluded  and  in  fitting 
tribute  and  recognition  of  his  accom- 
plishments in  this  regard,  he  was  as- 
signed the  duties  of  liaison  officer 
between  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Senate.  Even  though 
his  base  of  operations  and  his  office  were 
officially  transferred  from  the  Senate 
Office  Building  to  the  Pentagon,  he  re- 
mained available  and  close  to  us,  and 
his  wisdom,  counsel  and  loyal  assistance 
continued. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  my  comments 
today.  We  want  him  to  know  that  our 
every  good  wish  goes  with  him  upon  his 
retirement  and  in  any  endeavors  which 
he  will  undertake  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead. 

In  closing,  I  would  simply  say  to  Col- 
onel Vandervort — thank  you  for  a  job, 
rather  many  jobs,  well  done  and  best  of 
luck. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  expressing  his 


remain  in  the  Washington  area. 

There  is  much  much  more  that  I  could 
say  about  this  fine  man.  He  seems  to 
know  everyone  and,  yet,  gives  his  per- 
sonal friendship  in  a  way  that  makes  it 
seem  special. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  feel  much 
as  do  I  about  his  retirement.  He  has 
done  his  job  well  and  I  wish  him  con- 
tinued happiness  and  success  in  whatever 
field  he  pursues  after  retirement.  I  do 
hope  that  I  see  him  often. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  today  to  Col.  Ralph  E. 
Vandervort,  who  has  rendered  distin- 
guished service  as  liaison  officer  of  the 
U.S.  Army  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  Colonel 
Vandervort  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this 
month  from  the  Army  after  24  years  of 
active  service.  Colonel  Vandervort  en- 
listed in  the  Army  before  the  Second 
World  War  p/Ad  has  served  his  country 
with  great  dedication  for  almost  a 
quarter  century  through  periods  of 
major  conflict. 

As  liaison  officer  to  the  Senate,  Colonel 
Vandervort  has  always  made  his  help 
available  to  the  offices  of  the  various 
Senators,  regardless  of  the  time  of  day  or 
night.  I  became  better  acquainted  with 
Colonel  Vandervort  when  he  accom- 
panied a  group  of  Senators  on  an  in- 
spection trip,  and  know  him  as  a  first- 
class  human  being  as  well  as  a  highly 
able  officer. 

I  am  sure  that  the  other  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  share  my  feeling  of 
gratitude  to  Colonel  Vandervort  for  a 
job  well  done.    We  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Col.  Ralph  E.  Vandervort,  Jr.,  has  built 
for  himself  a  magnificent  record  as  an 
officer  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  one  of  the  most  person- 
able, jovial,  and  knowledgeable  officers 
that  I  have  known. 

I  became  a  friend  and  admirer  of  his 
during  the  time  he  was  assigned  as  escort 
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officer  to  a  group  of  Senators,  of  which 
I  was  a  member,  while  we  were  visiting 
Venezuela,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile.  Argen- 
tina, Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  British 
Guiana  for  26  days  in  1961.  We  Sena- 
tors were  occupied  from  morning  to 
night  but  Colonel  Vandervort  was  even 
harder  working.  He  was  indispensable 
in  making  the  necessary  arrangements 
which  resulted  in  this  being  an  extremely 
infoiTOative  study  mission. 

For  24  years  Colonel  Vandervort  has 
performed  outstanding  service  for  his 
country.  His  services  as  liaison  officer 
between  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  of  the  Senate  for  the  past  several 
years  has  been  outstanding.  Diu-ing  his 
recent  assignment  as  liaison  officer  be- 
tween the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Senate  he  continued  to 
remain  available  to  assist  Senators  even 
though  his  base  of  operations  had 
changed. 

I  wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  to- 
day In  wishing  a  very  happy  retirement 
from  the  Armed  Forces  to  Colonel  Van- 
dervort and  Godspeed  and  happy  land- 
ing to  this  fine  officer  in  all  things  and  at 
all  times  during  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  end  of  this  month  Col.  Ralph  E. 
Vandervort,  Jr.,  will  retire  from  active 
duty  in  the  U.S.  Army.  Colonel  Vander- 
vort. who  is  perhaps  better  known  as 
"Bud,"  has  served  as  a  liaison  officer  for 
the  Senate  for  the  past  6  years.  He 
served  as  a  liaison  officer  both  for  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Those  of  us  who  have  known  Colonel 
Vandervort  admire  him  as  a  man  of  abil- 
ity and  integrity. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have 
many  dealings  with  Colonel  Vandervort 
in  his  capacity  as  liaison  officer,  and  I 
also  value  his  personal  friendship.  Col- 
onel Vandervort  performs  his  assigned 
tasks  good  naturedly  and  is  always 
cheerful  and  friendly.  I  want  to  join 
with  the  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  expressed  regret  over  his  loss 
and  best  wishes  to  him  in  his  retirement. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
end  of  this  month  a  good  friend  of  many 
Members  will  retire  from  active  duty  with 
the  Army  after  a  distinguished  career 
spanning  nearly  25  years.  Col.  Ralph  E. 
"Bud"  Vandervort,  Jr..  has  been  a  liai- 
son officer  with  the  Senate  during  the 
past  6  years  and  has  provided  invaluable 
service  to  all  of  us  in  that  capacity.  In- 
deed, few  men  who  aid  Senators  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty  have  been  so  co- 
operative and  resourceful. 

Bud  Vandervort  graduated  from  Ore- 
gon State  College  in  1941  and  went  on 
active  duty  immediately.  As  a  young 
lieutenant  he  first  reported  to  a  "pack" 
artillery  battalion  at  Fort  Lewis  where  he 
learned  the  art  of  dealing  with  mules. 
This  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  patience  he  has  ex- 
hibited since  that  time. 

The  colonel  participated  in  the  cam- 
paigns leading  to  the  defeat  of  Germany 
in  1945.  During  this  period  he  was 
awarded  the  Purple  Heart  and  the  Croix 
de  Guerre  with  Gold  Star  presented  to 
him  by  the  Government  of  France. 


Following  routine  postwar  assignments 
in  the  United  States,  Bud  served  a  period 
of  service  in  Korea. 

Colonel  Vandervort  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Command  and  CJeneral  Staff  College 
and  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College. 

During  the  period  that  he  served  in 
legislative  liaison  both  with  the  Army 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  he  has 
been  immediately  responsive  to  every  re- 
quest that  my  office  has  made  of  him. 
He  has  presented  the  position  of  the  De- 
partment in  a  fair  and  objective  manner 
on  every  occasion,  and  in  dealing  with 
constituents  he  has  been  completely 
aware  of  the  position  of  each  Senator 
and  their  responsibilities  to  members  of 
their  respective  States. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  wishing  Bud  Vandervort  and  his  fam- 
ily every  success  in  the  future. 

We  all  wish  him  well. 

CONGRESS   LOSES   AN   AIDE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.''  Mr.  President,  Col. 
Ralph  E.  Vandervort,  Jr.  will  retire  from 
the  U.S.  Army  on  October  31. 

His  departure  from  the  Washington 
scene  will  be  regretted  by  Congress  as 
well  as  by  his  Army  colleagues,  for  Col- 
onel Vandervort  had  the  difficult  task  of 
serving  both  institutions. 

For  the  past  6  years  he  provided  liai- 
son between  first  the  Etepartment  of  the 
Army  and  then  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  Congress. 

I  suspect  that  a  congressional  liaison 
position  for  a  military  man  should  be 
considered  one  of  the  more  hazardous 
stateside  assignments,  for  it  is  often 
caught  in  the  crossfire  between  angry 
solons  and  entrenched  policy. 

If  the  position  has  its  hazards,  it  also 
has  its  rewards  in  the  form  of  satisfac- 
tion of  doing  an  important  job  well. 
Those  of  us  who  have  served  in  Congress 
know  the  value  of  good  liaison  with  the 
military,  and  those  of  us  who  have 
worked  with  Colonel  Vandervort  know 
how  well  he  carried  out  his  duties. 

That  he  did  was  to  be  expected  from 
his  record.  When  he  retires  he  will  have 
served  his  country  for  25  years.  A  na- 
tive of  California,  he  entered  the  regular 
Army  immediately  after  he  was  grad- 
uated from  Oregon  State  University.  He 
was  commander  of  an  artillery  imit  in 
Europe  in  World  War  II.  Later  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  professor  of  mili- 
tary  science  at  Ohio  State  University  and 
at  Loyola  College  in  Baltimore. 

I  consider  Colonel  Vandervort  a  good 
friend  and  valuable  public  servant.  He 
will  be  missed,  and  I  wish  him  well  in 
his  future  endeavors. 


THE  BANK  MERGER  BILL 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  15.  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, Hon.  James  J.  Saxon,  made  an 
important  statement  before  the  Bank- 
ing, Corporation,  and  Business  Law  Sec- 
tion of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  bank  mergers. 

In  recent  years,  more  than  2,000  banks 
have  merged,  involving  assets  in  excess 
of  $50  billion.  With  a  view  to  placing 
greater  restrictions  on  mergers,  and  to 
clarify  the  laws  under  which  they  could 
merge,    the    Congre§SyiMks§ed    a    Bank 


Merger  Act  in  1960  when  numerous  Sen- 
ators, including  the  then  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas,  Mr.  Johnson,  said 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  that  the  pend- 
ing bill  made  it  crystal  clear  that  the 
Clayton  Act  did  not  apply  to  bank 
mergers. 

To  the  surprise  of  everyone,  and  over 
the  protests  of  Justices  Harlan,  Stewart 
and  Goldberg,  the  Supreme  Court  held  in 
the  Philadelphia  merger  case  that  all 
bank  mei-gers  were  subject  to  the  Clay, 
ton  Act,  and  in  the  Lexington,  Ky.,  case 
applied  the  Sherman  Act  very  strictly  to 
another  bank  merger.  In  the  simplest 
terms,  under  these  rulings,  the  antitrust 
laws,  when  applied  to  a  bank  merger, 
mean  that  where  you  previously  had  two 
banks  and  they  have  merged  into  one. 
you  have  automatically  decreased  com- 
petition and.  therefore,  the  merger  is 
illegal. 

All  concerned  with  bank  mergers,  in- 
cluding the  Attorney  General,  are  nou 
agreed  that  this  is  too  harsh  a  rule  to 
be  applied  to  bank  mergers  and  all  are 
agreed  that  the  courts  and  the  admin- 
istrative agencies  should  apply  the  same 
test  to  proposed  mergers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  excerpts  from  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  a  director 
of  a  merged  bank,  in  which  he  spells  out 
that  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.   _ 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
while  there  is  no  statute  of  limitations 
applying  to  bank  mergers  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  the  privilege  of 
attacking  any  of  the  more  than  2,000 
mergers,  it  has  seen  fit  to  attack  only  6 
of  them.  And,  of  course,  in  all  of  those 
cases  the  Department  may  win.  As  I 
have  indicated,,  no  merged  bank  has  a 
defense  against  the  harsh  provisions  of 
the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act  which  Con- 
gress, of  course,  intended  to  apply  only 
to  commercial  corporations  and  not  to 
banks  which  cannot  come  into  being  ex- 
cept by  Government  permit  and  are 
strictly  regulated  and  annually  examined 
by  Government  agencies. 

With  a  view  to  giving  appropriate  re- 
lief to  banks  which  I  felt  had  been  sub- 
jected to  treatment  that  was  too  harsh. 
and  especially  to  three  of  them  that  had 
merged  in  good  faith  under  the  provisions 
of  the  1960  Merger  Act  and  before  the 
Supreme  Court  had  announced  a  dif- 
rent  rule,  I  introduced  a  bank  merger  bill. 
adding  some  new  tests  on  the  subject  of 
future  mergers,  giving  clearance  to  all 
past  mergers  and  making  it  crystal  clear 
that  the  antitrust  laws  did  not  apply.  In 
Committee,  Senator  Proxmire  offered  an 
amendment  which  was  agreed  to,  which 
gave  clearance  to  all  past  mergers,  but 
which  left  future  mergers  subject  to  the 
antitrust  laws  should  the  Department 
of  Justice  proceed  within  30  days  after  a 
regulatory  agency,  which  had  jurisdic- 
tion, had  agreed  to  a  merger.  That  bill 
passed  the  Senate  without  a  dissenting 
vote  but  has  been  held,  for  the  past  4 
months,  in  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  even   though  a  ma- 
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jority  of  the  Committee  wants  to  report 
legislation  on  this  subject. 

On  yesterday,  the  majority  which 
wanted  legislation,  met  under  a  commit- 
tee rule  that  the  committee  would  meet 
on  each  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  the 
month  unless  such  a  meeting  was  can- 
celed by  the  chairman,  and  reported 
out  a  bill  which  fixed  uniform  standards 
for  future  bank  mergers  and  gave 
acquittance  to  all  mergers  which  had  oc- 
curred prior  to  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  the  Philadelphia  case.  While 
that  bill  was  not  referred  to  by  Comp- 
troller Saxon  in  his  New  York  statement 
last  Friday,  it  has  his  approval.    He  said : 

Fortunately,  the  Senate  Banking  and 
currency  Committee  and  the  U.S.  Senate 
have  recognized  the  gravity  of  this  problem 
and  have  made  a  genuine,  constructive  effort 
to  resolve  it.  Unfortunately,  similar  efforts 
by  the  majority  of  the  House  Banking  and 
currency  Committee  have  been  blocked — at 
least  for  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  statement  of  Mr.  Saxon 
on  the  subject  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
before  this  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
adjourns  sine  die,  we  will  know  whether 
or  not  the  House  passes  the  pending  bill 
sponsored  by  Mr.  Ashley  and  cospon- 
sored  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. My  earnest  hope,  of  course,  is 
that  the  House  will  pass  that  bill  and 
that  the  Senate  will  promptly  concur 
in  the  House  action. 

ExHrsiT  1 
Excerpts  Prom  Letteh  Prom  the  Secretary 

OF    the    TREAStTRY 

On  September   24   the    Attorney   General 

aent  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 

Banking  and  Currency  Committee  referring 

>*to  a  proposed  bill  by  Congressman  Ashley 

in  which  he  said: 

"Nonetheless.  I  think  the  appearance  of 
conflicting  standards  is  undesirable,  partic- 
ularly where  it  is  seized  upon  by  the  Industry 
and  sincerely  felt  to  be  a  substantial  prob- 
lem. Therefore,  there  is  undoubted  merit 
in  Mr.  AsHLXY's  attempt  to  specify  uniform- 
ity of  standards  and  I  have  no  objection  to 
making  it  clear  by  statute  that  the  standards 
applied  by  the  court  should  be  identical  to 
those  which  the  banking  agencies  are  di- 
rected to  apply  by  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of 
1960." 

As  the  Attorney  General's  letter  stated.  I 
concur  in  the  pKJsition  taken  in  the  above 
quoted  paragraph.  With  reference  to  provi- 
sions in  pending  bills  which  seek  to  forgive 
past  mergers  already  found  by  the  courts  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  or  which 
are  presently  pending  before  the  courts.  I 
have  taken  no  position  believing  that  this 
"Is  a  matter  within  the  purview  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice."  In  other  words,  with 
regard  to  the  pending  cases  I  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  defer  to  the  views  of  my  Cabinet 
colleague. 

My  last  comment  with  regard  to  this  mat- 
^  has  been  a  public  one  made  in  an  address 
to  the  American  Bankers  Association  in 
Chicago  last  Tuesday.  The  excerpt  is  as 
follows : 

"Having  thus  cited  but  a  few  of  the  im- 
portant services  you  have  rendered  to  the 
Treasury  and  the  cotmtry.  I  am  Indeed  happy 
to  note  some  good  progress  on  a  matter  of 


concern  both  to  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  National  Government  and 
the  banking  industry — the  matter  of  bank 
mergers.  As  Attorney  General  Katzenbach 
made  clear  in  a  recent  letter  to  Chairman 
Patman  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  there  Is  now  a  substantial 
meeting  of  minds  between  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  bank  regulatory  agencies,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  two  cen- 
tral aspects  of  antitrust  policy  which  have 
been  of  growing  concern  to  the  industry  and 
those  responsible  for  its  regulation  in  the 
public  interest.  Without  going  into  the 
details  of  this  consensus — which  are  clearly 
outlined  in  the  Attorney  General's  letter  and 
have  been  well  reported  in  the  press — may  I 
simply  express  my  hope  that  this  develop- 
ment will  lead  to  a  speedy  resolution  of  the 
issues  in  a  way  that  wiU  both  protect  the 
legitimate  Interests  of  the  Government  and 
meet  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  banks." 


ExHiBrr  2 
Statement  of  James  J.  Saxon,  Comptroller 
OF  the  Currency,  Before  the  Banking, 
Corporation   and   Business  Law   Section 
OF  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association, 
October  15,  1965,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
As  a  result  of  certain  court  decisions  with- 
in the  past  several  years,  the  situation  fac- 
ing the  banking  industry  today  can  be  lik- 
ened to   the  fabled  sword   that  hung  over 
Damocles.      In    a    most   important   area   of 
their  operations — expansion  through  merg- 
er— bankers    are    uncertain    as    to    what    is 
legal  and  what  is  not  legal.    Although  Gov- 
ernment may  rightly  expect  its  citizens  to 
comply  fully  with  the  law,  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding obligation  of  Government  to  make 
the  law  unambiguous. 

The  uncertainty  in  bank  merger  policy 
today  is  a  result  of  the  emphasis  placed  by 
the  courts  and  by  the  Justice  Department 
upon  the  desirability  of  preserving  as  much 
competition,  in  the  quantitative  sense,  as  is 
possible.  They  have  applied  to  banking  the 
same  competitive  concepts  developed  In  the 
Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts  for  the  unregu- 
lated Industries,  despite  the  fact  that  bank- 
ing Is  a  regulated  Industry. 

Five  years  ago,  the  Congress  wrestled  with 
this  problem,  and  the  results  of  their  efforts 
were  embodied  In  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of 


Is  true  that  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Su- 
prem«3Court  In  the  Philadelphia  and  Lexing- 
ton cases  seem  to  bear  out  this  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

This  leaves  the  banking  Industry  In  an 
anomalous  position.  Even  though  there  are 
severe  restrictions  over  bank  entry  and  bank 
expansion,  the  banking  industry  Is  now 
subject  to  even  greater  Jeopardy  under  the 
antltrti&t  laws  than  any  other  regulated 
Industry,  or  any  unregulated  industry.  This 
results  because  the  Bank  Merger  Act  re- 
quires that  applicant  banks  must  present 
full  economic  data  on  the  effects  of  a  pro- 
posed merger,  and  these  data  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  Justice  Department  before  de- 
cisions axe  reached  by  the  banking  agency. 
Justice,  therefore,  if  It  decides  that  the  merg- 
er is  anticompetitive,  has  a  fully  document- 
ed case  to  present  to  a  court.  Such  pHr 
merger  notification  Is  an  advantage  whffth 
Justice  does  not  have  In  any  other  Industry, 
despite  prolonged  and  persistent  efforts  to 
gain  congressional  approval  for  this  pro- 
cedure. 

Some  reconciliation  of  these  divergent  ap- 
proaches is  urgently  needed,  and  I  should 
like  to  outline  my  own  thoughts  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

Plrst,  let  me  say  that  this  is  a  conflict  that 
only  the  Congress  can  rersolve.  We,  in  our 
oflBce,  have  endeavored  to  meet  the  current 
inconsistencies  of  policy,  by  seeking  to  bring 
before  the  courts  the  banking  factors  which 
have  not  been  considered  In  pfiist  court  de- 
cisions on  bank  merger  cases.  This,  however, 
is  merely  an  expedient.  What  is  needed  is  a 
clear  statement  of  legislative  policy. 

In  developing  such  a  statement  of  polloy, 
the  prime  consideration  is  to  accord  recog- 
nition to  the  fact  that  banking  is  a  regu- 
lated industry,  and  that  the  banking  au- 
thorities are  responsible  for  shaping  the 
banking  structure — through  their  chartering, 
branching,  and  merger  policies — In  a  manner 
which  will  safeguard  the  public  interest  In 
a  viable  banking  system.  For  this  reason, 
there  is  no  way  in  which  conventional  anti- 
trust standards  suitable  for  the  unregulated 
industries  can  be  applied  to  banking  without 
jeopardizing  regulatory  policies.  A  choice 
must  be  made  whether  to  require  the  courts 
to  take  cognizance  of  all  the  factors  the 
banking   agencies  consider   in  bank   merger 


1960.     The  pattern  of  that  act  was  to  requir^  cases,  or  to  move  in  the  opposite  direction 


any  combination  of  banks  to  be  scrutinized 
by  the  three  Federal  banking  agencies  and 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Responsibility 
for  approval  of  bank  mergers  rested  in  each 
individual  case  with  a  single  banking  agency, 
after  consideration  of  the  views  of  the  other 
two  banking  agencies  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  on  the  competitive  factor — only 
one  of  the  seven  factors  to  be  applied.  The 
other  factors,  to  be  applied  solely  by  the 
responsible  banking  agency  are:  The  finan- 
cial history  and  condition  of  each  bank  in- 
volved; the  adequacy  of  the  capital  struc- 
ture of  the  resulting  bank;  its  future  earn- 
ings prospects;  the  character  and  compe- 
tence of  the  management;  and  the  effect  of 
the  merger  in  meeting  the  convenience  and 
needs  of  the  community  in  which  the  re- 
sulting bank  is  located.  After  considering 
all  of  these  factors,  decisions  were  to  be 
reached  in  terms  of  the  public  Interest. 

It  was  thought  that  by  permitting  only 
those  mergers  which  a  Federal  banking 
agency  deemed  publicly  beneficial  in  terms 
of  the  standards  of  the  Bank  Merger  Act, 
the  public  interest  would  be  amply  protected. 
There  is  considerable  evidence  and  opinion, 
however,  that  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
taken,  or  may  take,  the  position  that  the 
scope  of  its  functions  Is  to  consider  only 
the  effects  on  competition  of  a  bank  merger 
under  the  same  tests  as  apply  to  mergers  In 
all  Industries  generally,  and  that  the  other 
considerations  listed  in  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  are  Irrelevant  to  Its  fnnctlons.     And  it 


and  allow  conventional  antitrust  standards 
to  be  applied  to  banking.  If  the  latter  course 
is  chosen,  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeal  the 
Baj|K  Merger  Act,  and  to  allow  free  merging, 
fre|  entry  and  free  branching  in  banking 
subject  only  to  antitrust  limitations. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  special  word  about 
the  so-called  failing  bank  test,  which  even 
the  Department  of  Justice  concedes  may  be 
applied  in  approving  bank  mergers.  This  is 
clearly  an  InsufHclent  test  if  the  purpose  of 
bank  regiilation  is  to  assure  the  public  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  banking  facilities  and 
services.  In  the  consideration  of  bank  merg- 
er cases,  we  have  encountered  many  instances 
in  which  banks,  although  not  failing,  were 
chronically  troublesome,  inefficient  or  unag- 
gressive, so  that  they  did  not  serve  their 
communities  satisfactorily.  In  many  of  these 
instances,  merger  with  another  bank  ap- 
peared the  most  efficient  and  the  most  effec- 
tive device  to  Improve  the  functioning  of 
banks  in  the  affected  communities  without  a 
threat  to  their  solvency  or  liquidity. 

Little  public  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
one  of  the  most  critical  aspects  of  the  stat- 
utory conflicts  between  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
and  the  antitrust  laws.  Although  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  requires  the  banking  authorities 
to  consider  a  variety  of  factors  beyond  com- 
petition, the  antitrust  statutes — at  least,  as 
recently  Interpreted — consider  that  the  pub- 
lic Interest  will  be  served  wherever  competi- 
tion Is  maintained  at  Its  highest  level  In 
terms  of  the  number  of  competitors.     In  the 
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Interest  of  sound  Jurisprudence,  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  the  courts.  In  considering  bank 
merger  cases,  should  have  the  benefit  of  an 
exposition  of  the  considerations  which  led  to 
the  approval  of  the  mergers  by  the  banking 
authorities.  In  no  other  way  can  the  full 
panoply  of  public  Interest  considerations  be 
brought  before  the  courts. 

A  final  issue  concerns  the  exoneration  of 
bank  merger  cases  now  In  litigation.  It 
would  seem  logical  that,  in  view  of  the  reli- 
ance which  the  merging  banks  properly 
placed  upon  the  decisions  of  the  banking  au- 
thorities, and  considering  the  long-standing 
view  that  bank  mergers  were  not  subject  to 
the  antitrust  laws,  all  mergers  approved  prior 
to  new  legislation  should  stand  free  of  anti- 
trust prosecution.  Subsequent  mergers,  of 
course,  should  be  treated  under  the  princi- 
ples embodied  in  the  new  legislation.  This 
approach  appears  particularly  appealing  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  new  legislation  would 
be  designed  to  resolve  a  conflict  over  the  ap- 
plication of  the  antitrust  laws  to  banking, 
which  has  only  recently  appeared. 

The  issues  which  I  have  discussed  are 
worthy  of  the  most  thoughtful  consideration 
by  those  In  the  legal  fraternity  who  are  con- 
cerned with  banking  and  the  antitrust  laws. 
Fortunately,  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  the  U.S.  Senate  have 
recognized  the  gravity  of  this  problem,  and 
have  made  a  genuine,  constructive  effort  to 
resolve  it.  Unfortunately,  similar  efforts  by 
the  majority  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  have  been  blocked — 
at  least  for  this  session  of  the  Congress. 


THE  19^5  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  SENA- 
TOR JAVITS 

Mr.  jAyrrS.  Mr.  President,  every 
year  I  make  a  report  to  my  constituents 
in  New  Yortt  State  on  the  current  session 
of  CongressXand  on  my  ou-n  activities 
during  the  past  year. 

This — my  17th  such  report — is  in  many 
ways  one  of  the  most  gratifying  because 
the  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
was  one  of  the  most  productive  in  his- 
tory. It  enacted  major  historic  measures 
to  which  I  have  devoted  years  of  work 
during  my  terms  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  was  privileged  to  help  guide 
much  of  this  legislation  through  the 
Congress. 

Among  the  major  achievements  of  the 
session  in  which  I  was  particularly  ac- 
tive were:  First,  passage  of  health  care 
program  for  the  elderly,  including  my 
provision  for  supplementary,  private 
medical  insurance  coverage:  second, 
Federal  aid  to  primary  and  secondary 
education,  which  I  had  worked  for  for 
many  years:  third,  establishment  of  a 
National  Foundation  on  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities which  has  been  one  of  my  ma- 
jor concerns  for  16  years;  fourth,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965:  fifth,  elimi- 
nation of  the  discriminatory  national 
origins  quota  system  for  immigration: 
sixth,  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development:  and 
seventh,  enactment  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Other  important  measures  were  the 
enactment  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  improve  procedures  for  presi- 
dential succession,  and  to  provide  order- 
ly transition  in  case  of  presidential  dis- 


ability :  extension  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram; Federal  assistance  to  States  in 
eliminating  water  pollution;  and  a  pro- 
gram to  add  economically  hard  pressed 
counties — including  13  in  New  York — in 
the  Appalachian  region. 

This  year,  I  was  appointed  to  the 
United  States-Puerto  Rico  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico,  which  Is 
undertaking  a  comprehensive  study  of  all 
aspects  of  the  governmental  status  of  the 
island  Commonwealth.  I  feel  that  the 
future  of  the  island  must  ultimately  be 
determined  by  the  desires  of  our  Puerto 
Rican  citizens  and  that  these  studies  will 
help  them  make  the  best  possible  deci- 
sion. 

I  again  gave  my  support  to  home  rule 
legislation  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
including  the  automatic  Federal  pay- 
ment formula  which  unfortunately  has 
been  deleted  from  the  House-passed  bill. 

While  the  record  of  the  first  session  Is 
certainly  Impressive  the  tendency  of  the 
administration  to  use  its  vast  majorities 
in  both  Houses  to  jprohibit  necessary 
amendments  producA  some  Incomplete 
legislation  and  the  loss,  for  this  session, 
of  some  essential  bills.  A  striking  ex- 
ample is  that  the  administration  In- 
sisted in  holding  up  all  labor  legislation 
until  section  14(b»,  the  so-called  "right- 
to-work"  section,  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  was  repealed  and  even  prevented 
long-overdue  labor  reform  amendments 
to  the  repeal  bill.  The  result  was  that 
the  vital  bills  on  minimum  wage  and  fair 
standards  for  migratory  labor  were  not 
acted  on  and  repeal  of  14(b)  was  delayed 
due  to  the  absence  of  the  support  that 
additional  reform  legislation  would  have 
attracted. 

The  foregoing  represents  the  high- 
lights of  the  past  year;  I  will  now  go  into 
the  details  of  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress: 

FOREIGN      AFFAIRS 

Vietnam  and  the  Indian  subcontinent 
were  the  key  world  troublespots  as  the 
congressional  session  came  to  an  end, 
while  we  continued  to  face  grave  prob- 
lems in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the 
Middle  East  and  in  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

I  have  continually  called  for  clear  dec- 
larations of  our  willingness  to  negotiate 
an  honorable  settlement  in  Vietnam,  and 
warned  of  the  dangers  of  relying  on  mili- 
tary solutions  alone,  even  while  I  backed 
the  Presidents  action  in  Vietnam.  I  in- 
troduced a  resolution  to  get  congres- 
sional backing  for  a  defined  U.S.  policy 
in  Vietnam,  and  proposed  a  program  for 
settlement  based  on  a  guaranteed  cease- 
fire, pnased  withdrawal  of  military 
forces,  establishment  of  a  reform  gov- 
ernment in  the  South,  and  the  normal- 
ization of  economic  relations  between 
North  and  South  Vietnam.  I  urged  the 
President  to  come  to  Congress  before  de- 
ciding to  use  U.S.  combat  troops,  and 
v.hen  it  became  apparent  that  Congress 
was  not  going  to  be  consulted.  I  sub- 
mitted another  resolution  designed  to 
provide  hearings  and  debate  leading  to 
new  policy  guidelines  to  replace  the  out- 
dated Bay  of  Tonkin  resolution  of  Au- 
f;ust  1S64.  My  resolution  also  urged  ^ 
greater  U.N.  role  and  a  return  to  the 


Geneva  accords  In  a  Senate  speech,  i 
called  attention  to  the  "less  visible  eco- 
nomic and  social  war"  in  Vietnam  and 
urged  increased  priority  for  our  aid  and 
refugee  relief  programs. 

After  many  tense  months,  the  Organl- 
zatlon  of  American  States  has  arranged 
a  provisional  government  pending  free 
elections  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  i 
backed  the  President's  decision  to  send 
U.S.  troops  Into  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  protect  American  citizens  and  others, 
but  I  urged  that  beyond  that  purpose  we 
act  only  as  a  trustee  for  the  OAS.  The 
Dominican  crisis.  I  believe,  pointed  up 
certain  weaknesses  In  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can system,  and  I  offered  a  resolution 
which  sought  to  strengthen  OAS  action 
against  Communist  or  ultrarightist 
takeovers  of  democratic  governments: 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  collective  ac- 
tion and  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress:  and 
encourage  common  efforts  to  promote 
constitutional,  democratic  and  progres- 
sive government  in  Latin  America. 

I  introduced  a  resolution  backing  the 
President's  decision  to  put  the  United 
States  squarely  behind  the  U.N.  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  cease-fire  between  India 
and  Pakistan,  and  to  withhold  military 
aid  to  both  countries.  I  urged  him  to 
use  the  provisions  of  the  Gruening- 
Javits-Morse  amendment  in  determining 
if  economic  aid  should  be  withheld.  I 
also  warned  that  the  U.N.  must  now  pro- 
ceed to  resolve  the  dispute  over  Kashmir, 
especially  in  view  of  Communist  China's 
hostile  activities  along  the  India  border. 

During  months  of  agonizing  inactivity 
In  the  General  Assembly,  I  reaffirmed 
support  of  the  United  Nations,  voted  for 
Senate  approval  of  the  charter  amend- 
ments to  give  the  Afro-Asian  States  more 
equitable  representation,  and  supported 
the  administration  In  acting  to  resolve 
the  dispute  over  assessments.  I  also  co- 
sponsored  a  resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  present  concrete  proposals 
on  disarmament  and  peace,  and  fought 
hard  for  a  4-year  authorization  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agenc.v. 
As  rapporteur  of  the  Political  Committee 
of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Confer- 
ence, I  became  active  in  discussions  de-/~ 
signed  to  strengthen  this  vital  allianc^. 

The  Williams-Javlts  bill  was  enacjred 
to  protect  American  basiness  against/the 
regulations  of  the  Arab  boycott  offic/ and 
to  curb  participation  by  U.S.  firms  in  the 
Arab  boycott  against  Israel,  flowing 
United  Arab  Republic  President  Nasser's 
aggressive  and  insulting  act^dns  late  last 
year,  I  voted  to  cancel  our  aid  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  called  atten- 
tion to  the  United  Arab/Republic's  ship- 
ments of  large  quantities  of  food  grains 
to  Cuba  and  Communist  China  in  viola- 
tion of  our  aid  agreements. 

I  joined  in  sponsoring  the  resolution, 
passed  by  the  Senate,  protesting  Soviet 
anti-Semitism  and  other  antireligious 
activities,  and  have  been  active  In  the 
effort  to  call  world  attention  to  this  ef- 
fort at  strangulation  of  Jewish  faith  and 
culture  by  the  U.S.S.R.  I  also  introduced 
a  resolution  to  put  Congress  on  record  as 
favoring  extension  of  the  West  German 
.statute  of  limitations  on  Nazi  war  crim- 
» Inals  and  requesting  the  President  to  so 
inform  the  West  German  Government. 


FOREIGN    TRADE    AND    AID 

Disappointed   at   the   relatively   slow 
progress  of  the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff 
negotiations,   I   urged  that  the   tariff- 
cutting  authority  of  the  President  be 
expanded  and  extended  beyond  the  1967 
expiration  date.    I  also  introduced  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  President  to  elim- 
inate   tariffs    on    industrial    products 
among  industralized  nations  and  to  ne- 
gotiate a  free  trade  area  treaty  with  all 
countries  pledged  to  abide  by  its  iniles. 
and  a  resolution  urging  the  President  to 
negotiate  an  International  anti-dumping 
agreement.    I  strongly  opposed  as  vir- 
tually  valueless    and   contrary   to   our 
avowed  liberal  trade  policy,  administra- 
tion proposals  to  reduce  duty-free  privi- 
leges  of    returning    American    tourists 
and  worked  to  modify  the  enacted  legis- 
lation and  delay  its  effective  date. 

I  strongly  supported  an  administra- 
tion measure,  similar  to  one  I  intro- 
duced earlier,  to  allow  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  to  reduce  its  gold  reserves 
to  strengthen  the  dollar  in  our  balance- 
of-payments  crisis  and  succeeded  in 
amending  the  interest  equalization  tax 
to  terminate  it  6  months  earlier  than 
recommended  and  to  free  from  its  pro- 
visions State -chartered  banks  engaged 
in  export  leasing  business.  Two  years 
after  my  resolution  was  introduced  re- 
questing the  President  to  call  an  inter- 
national conference  to  reform  the  world 
monetary  system,  the  administration 
issued  a  public  call  for  such  a  conference, 
with  my  full  encouragement. 

In  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  I  recommended  es- 
tablishment of  a  common  Western  policy 
including  a  code  of  fair  trade  practices 
on  East-West  trade  in  nonstrategic 
goods,  and  introduced  a  resolution  ask- 
ing the  President  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  on  what  legislation 
is  needed  to  make  more  effective  use  of 
our  trade  with  the  East. 

The  United  States-Canada  trade 
acreement  on  automotive  products  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  with  my  strong 
support,  and  it  contained  my  amendment 
to  require  full  public  disclosure  annually 
of  the  workings  of  this  agreement  in 
terms  of  U.S.  employment,  price,  and 
production. 

My  efforts  to  encourage  international 
economic  cooperation  continued  th's 
year.  As  chairman  of  a  Special  Commit- 
tee of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Con- 
ference, and  with  substantial  support 
from  the  Ford  Foundation.  I  have  ac- 
tively endeavored  to  increase  economic 
cooperation  between  Greece  and  Turkey 
on  specific  projects.  An  international 
nongovernmental  commission  has  been 
formed  to  assist  this  project.  The  Inter- 
American  Economic  Relationships  Sub- 
committee of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee held  hearings,  at  my  request,  to 
assess  the  prospects  of  economic  inte- 
gration of  the  hemisphere.  The  hearings 
noted  that  Adela,  a  multinational,  pri- 
vate investment  group  formed  at  my  ini- 
tiative in  1962,  has  already  raised  $35 
million  in  capital  and  Invested  some  $8.5 
million  in  14  projects  in  seven  Latin 
American  countries. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  calling  for 
an  expenditure  of  $3.2  billion  in  the  next 


year,  passed  with  my  support.  It  con- 
tained an  amendment  I  sponsored  to  as  - 
sist  in  the  advancement  of  regional  eco- 
nomic development  institutions  includ- 
ing the  African  Development  Bank,  and 
another  which  I  strongly  supported  au- 
thorizing $25  million  to  establish  an  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  peace- 
keeping force. 

The  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid, 
established  by  my  amendment  to  the  1963 
Foreign  Aid  Act,  called  attention  to  a 
major  weakness  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, lack  of  sufficient  emphasis  on  pri- 
vate Initiative.  It  also  called  for  careful 
consideration  of  my  bill  to  esjgblish  a 
$2.5  billion,  joint  Governmenti-private 
enterprise  Peace  by  Investment  Corpora- 
tion to  allow  small  investors  to  share 
in  the  development  of  emerging  nations. 
I  have  received  assurances  that  hearings 
will  be  held  on  this  measure,  which  was 
first  suggested  by  my  brother,  Benja- 
min A.  Javits.  and  Leon  Keyserling. 


DOMESTIC    ECONOMY 

To  Strengthen  the  ability  of  State  and 
local  government  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  for  new  services  and  facilities,  I 
introduced  the  so-called  Javits  plan  im- 
plementing the  widely  discussed  Heller 
plan  for  sharing  a  portion  of  Federal 
tax    revenues   with   the   States   with   a 
minimum  of  string  attached.    Under  my 
plan,  1  percent  of  the  Federal  Income  tax 
base— about  $2.5  billion  under  present 
circumstances — would    be    allocated    to 
the  States  each  year  on  the  basis  of  their 
population,  their  performance  in  meet- 
ing their  own  financial  requirements  and 
their  needs.    These  funds  would  be  avail- 
able for  use  in  health,  education,  or  wel- 
fare programs  without  constant  Federal 
supervision ;  they  would  have  to  be  shared 
with  local  governments  and  all  appli- 
cable Federal  laws,  including  the  civil 
rights  acts,  would  have  to  be  observed. 
A  detailed  annual  audit  would  also  be 
required. 

Drawing  on  the  successful  models  of 
the    Eisenhower    administration's    Na- 
tional Goals  Commission  and  the  British 
National  Economic  Development  Com- 
mission. I  sponsored  a  measure  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent,  high-level  Presiden- 
tially  appointed,  bipartisan  Commission 
on    National    Economic    Goals,    which 
would    provide    a    much-needed    inde- 
pendent expert  overview  of  all  national 
economic  and  fiscal  issues,  their  priori- 
ties, and  costs.    The  Commission  would 
have   access   to   information   on  which 
Government  decisions  are  made,  but  it 
would  not  be  bound  by  the  limitations  of 
administration  policy  and  politics,  and 
would  make  annual  reports  of  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  Congress. 

I  supported  the  Excise  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1965  which  repealed  war- 
time-created excise  taxes  on  cosmetics, 
luggage,  and  other  items.  Although  the 
Senate  failed  to  accept  an  amendment 
I  supported  to  provide  an  income  tax  de- 
duction for  transportation  expenses  to 
and  from  work  and  to  repeal  the  5-per- 
cent tax  on  air  travel,  it  did  eliminate  the 
10-percent  admissions  tax  on  theatrical 
and  musical  performances  which  was  in- 


corporated in  legislation  I  introduced 
earlier. 

To  enable  the  United  States  to  mount 
a  major  national  tourism  effort,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  increase  the  United  States 
Travel  Service  budget  from  $3  to  $15 
million  annually,  to  promote  travel  with- 
in our  country  and  to  finance  a  travel 
resources  inventory  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  a  long-term  national  travel 
program. 

To  insure  that  consumers  would  have  ^ 
a  full  forum  in  the  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  on  behalf  of  18  other 
Senators  to  create  a  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on.  Consumers,  similar  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  of 
which  I  am  a  member. 

URBAN    AFFAIRS 

The  89th  Congress  placed  new  and 
much  needed  emphasis  on  urban  prob- 
lems with  the  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
which  will  administer  existing  housing 
and  urban  mass  transportation  pro- 
grams. As  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  creat- 
ing the  Department  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  subcommittee  which 
considered  it,  I  successfully  introduced 
amendments  to  strengthen  machinery 
for  full  coordination  of  all  Federal  pro- 
grams having  an  impact  on  urban  com- 
munities and  to  define  the  important  role 
of  the  States.  At  my  suggestion,  provi- 
sion was  also  made  in  the  legislation  for 
informal  public  hearings  on  controversial 
projects  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

New  York's  vital  housing  needs  stimu- 
lated my  introduction  of  legislation  to 
establish    a   new   national   program   of 
housing   for  moderate   income   citizens 
and    for   the    elderly    through   Federal 
guarantees  of  bonds  issued  by  local  hous- 
ing   authorities.    I    actively    supported 
the  housing  bill  which:  expanded  hous- 
ing programs  for  moderate-  and  low- 
income   families,    the   elderly   and   the 
handicapped,  encouraged  rural  and  open 
space  development,  Improved  urban  and 
community  renewal  programs  and  slum 
clearance,  and  provided  for  new  Federal 
aid  for  community  facilities  and  public 
water     systems.    It     authorizes     about 
60,000  additional  units  of  low-rent  hous- 
ing annually  over  a  4 -year  period.    The 
act  also  permits  lower  interest  loans  for 
the   construction   of   moderate   income 
houfing.    It  established  a  program  of 
supplemental   rent  assistance   for  low- 
income  families  and  those  living  in  sub- 
standard   housing    when    moving    into 
existing  private  housing. 

The  new  housing  law  included  five  of 
my  amendments  to  provide  particular 
help  to  metropolitan  areas.  They  in- 
creased by  $50  million  funds  available 
for  rehabilitation  and  improvement  of 
property  in  urban  renewal  areas;  ex- 
panded relocation  assistance  to  small 
businessmen  displaced  by  renewal  proj- 
ects; raised  the  limitation  on  the  per 
room  construction  cost  of  low -rent 
public  housing  to  reflect  higher  con- 
struction costs  and  provide  more  livable 
public  housing;  permitted  New  York  to 
obtain  a  greater  share  of  low-rent  hous- 
ing by  increasing  the  present  allocation 
of  housing  units  to  a  single  State  and  al- 
lowing States  needing  increased  housing 
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units  to  use  units  already  authorized  but 
not  constructed  elsewheie;  and  assisted 
those  who  live  near  airpurts  by  author- 
izing Federal  study  of  mevhods  to  reduce 
noise  hazards  by  improved  housing  con- 
struction and  of  ways  to  reimburse  prop- 
erty owners  adversely  affected  by  air- 
F>orts. 

I  also  cosponsored  legislation,  which 
was  enacted,  to  authorize  a  3-year,  $90,- 
million  program  of  research  and  demon- 
stration grants  for  the  establishment  of 
Boston  to  Washington  high-speed  rail 
service  and  for  improved  railroad  equip- 
ment. Under  the  bill,  demonstration 
projects  were  authorized  for  the  New 
Haven  and  Pennsylvania  Railroads.  To 
meet  our  expanding  surface  transporta- 
tion needs,  I  introduced  a  measure  to  in- 
crease the  41.000-mile  interstate  high- 
way limitation  and  to  give  States  like 
New  York  credit  for  highway  systems, 
like  the  New  York  State  Thi-uway.  which 
were  built  prior  to  the  Federal  inter- 
state highway  program. 

The  Supreme  Court,  I  believe,  was  le- 
gally correct  in  its  landmark  decision 
requiring  that  both  houses  of  State  leg- 
islatures be  apportioned  on  a  one-man, 
one-vote  basis.  But  this  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  my  feeling  that  a  majority 
of  Americans  may  prefer  to  have  one  leg- 
islative house  apportioned  on  an  other- 
than-population  basis,  as  is  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  introduced  a  substitute  for 
the  proposed  Dirksen  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  set  a  standard 
for  a  State's  departure  from  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  rule  in  one  house  and 
would  therefore  keep  tbe  Supreme  Court 
in  a  position  to  avoid  any  recurrence  of 
unfair  representation  of  urban  and  sub- 
Durban  areas.  With  this  as  a  safeguard, 
the  people  of  the  respective  States,  if 
they  wished  it,  would  be  permitted  flexi- 
bility in  reapportioning  one  house  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  States. 

When  the  Senate  considered  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment,  my  proposal  was  de- 
feated. Since  the  Dirksen  amendment 
did  not,  in  my  judgment,  properly  incor- 
porate the  necessary  safeguards^^I  voted 
against  it.  Although  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment was  defeated,  it  has  been  reintro- 
duced in  considerably  modified  form  and 
will  be  considered  again  in  the  next 
session. 

CRIME    .*>rD    ADDICTTON 

A  bill,  similar  to  one  I  had  sponsored, 
was  enacicd  to  authorize  Federal  aid  to 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
for  training  to  meet  more  effectively  the 
increasingly  serious  challenge  of  crime 
and  delinquency.  I  also  cosponsored  the ' 
enacted  measure  which  authorized  a  ma- 
jor 3-year  study  of '^\•ays  to  improve'  tech- 
niques of  helping  former  prison  inmates 
to  become  useful  members  of  society. 
The  study  would  bring  togethei^-fpr  the 
first  time  diverse  academic  diaCiplihes 
and  practitioners  to  suggest  improve- 
ments in  what  has  been,  up  to  'now,  a 
diffused  effort. 

I  succeeded  in  amending  the  Juvenile 
I^linquency  Act  to  increase  funds  avail- 
able to  university  training  institutes  for 
those  responsible  for  working  with 
youngsters  to  stop  delinquency. 
,  My  long  flght  to  achieve  a  realistic 
Federal  effort  dealing  with  the  grave  na- 


tional problem  of  drug  addiction  was 
continued.  With  my  colleague.  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  and  a  bipartisan 
group  of  cosponsors.  I  introduced  a  com- 
prehensive series  of  measures  to  deal  with 
addiction  as  an  illness,  not  solely  as  a 
crime.  O'JT  proposals  called  for  civil 
commitment  of  addicts  for  treatment, 
flexible  sentencing,  and  aftercare  proce- 
dures, and  Federal-State  matching  pro- 
grams for  construction  of  needed  facili- 
ties, and  medical,  psychiatric,  and  job 
counseling  services.  The  administration 
at  last  proposed  a  civil  commitment  and 
nvpdifled  sentencing  measure,  which  I 
also  cosponsored.  but  I  will  continue  to 
seek  a  more  comprehensive  program.  I 
supported  and  helped  to  perfect  a  meas- 
ure to  strengthen  Federal  controls  over 
psychotoxic  drugs,  barbiturates,  and 
amphetamines — the  so-called  pep  pills — 
which  was  enacted. 

EMPLOYMENT     AND     LABOR 

The  Manpower  Act  of  1965.  aimed  at 
expanding  training  programs  in  the  face 
of  a  high  rate  of  unemployment  in  the 
midst  of  prosperity,  was  enacted  with  my 
strong  support.  Congress  adopted  my 
amendments  to  strengthen  retraining 
efforts  by:  adding  professional  and  tech- 
nical personnel  in  areas  of  defense  shut- 
downs; avoiding  loss  of  funds  to  States 
with  their  own  large-scale  training  pro- 
grams; expanding  on-the-job  training 
efforts:  and  cutting  redtape  by  giving 
States  power  to  approve  small  projects 

To  further  bolster  the  promising  tech- 
nique of  on-the-job  training  by  em- 
ployers, I  sponsored  a  bill  to  make  the 
1962  incentive  tax  credit,  now  available 
only  for  investment  in  machinery  and 
equipment,  available  for  investment  in 
manpower  training.  My  proposal  gives 
first  priority  to  workers  whose  skills  arc 
needed  for  national  defense,  to  those 
whose  skills  have  been  made  obsolete  by 
automation,  and  those  laid  off  because  of 
defense  shutdowns.  I  am  also  awaiting 
with  great  interest  the  imminent  report 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Tech- 
nology. Automation,  and  Economic  Prog- 
ress, created  last  year  by  a  bill  I  spon- 
sored. 

I  supported  repeal  of  section  14(b> 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  because  I  favor 
a  uniform  national  labor  law  which  does 
not  give  some  States  an  advantage  over 
other  States  in  attracting  industry.  But 
I  viewed  repeal  of  this  so-called  right-to- 
worfc  section  as  part  of  the  much  larger 
prqjjlem  of  balanced  labor  law  reform 
to  insure  that  union  responsibility 
matches .<n:ie  expansion  of  power  inherent 
in  repeal  of  14tb).  TKterefore,  1  intro- 
duced bills  and  amendments  to  make 
•'no-strike,  no-lockout*  clauses  in  labor 
contracts  enforceable  in  Federal  courts; 
provide  secret  ballot  elections  in  lieu-of 
card-check  procedures  to  prove  a  un-: 
ion's  majority;  provide  procedures  for 
heading  off  or  settling  crippling  national 
emergency  strikes;  and  expand  the  cov- 
erage and  enforceability  of  the  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  provisions  of  tlie 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Also,  as  a  re- 
sult of  disclosures  of  r^ususe  of -employee 
benefit  funds  by  certain  union  oflflcers,  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  protect  fund  assets 
for  union  members. 


Two  other  bills  I  sponsored  would  have 
raised  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.50  an 
hour  and  prohibited  arbitrary  discrim- 
ination in  employment  because  of  age. 
I  also  cosponsored  the  bill  to  provide 
minimimi  national  standards  of  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  introduced 
an  amendment  to  extend  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  for  those  made 
jobless  by  automation  or  depressed  area 
conditions,  if  they  are  over  60  but  not 
yet  eligible  for  social  security  retirement 
benefits. 

WAR    ON    POVERTY 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  committee  having  legislative  re- 
sponsibility over  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram, I  sought  a  careful  review  of  its 
first  year  of  operation  and  then  joined  in 
expanding  it  twofold,  for  a  total  of  $1.8 
billion.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I 
pressed  for  amendments  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  to  bring  the  program 
back  to  its  great  promise  of  involving  the 
poor  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent  in 
the  self-help  efforts.  My  amendments 
required  maximum  public  disclosure 
about  developing  programs,  including 
public  hearings  and  open  books  and  rec- 
ords; authorized  direct  program  grams 
where  citywide  "umbrella"  agencies 
neglect  local  groups;  required  State  par- 
ticipation at  all  stages;  provided  for  a 
hearing  before  the  OEO  Director  before 
he  may  overrule  a  Governor's  objection 
to  a  program  proposed  for  his  State;  and 
restored  the  voluntary  assistance  pro- 
gram for  needy  children. 

At  my  request,  the  minority  staff  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
conducted  a  study  of  the  controversial 
New  York  City  poverty  program  which 
revealed  dangers  of  political  manipula- 
tion which  were  also  apparent  in  other 
areas  of  the  country.  These  findings 
helped  to  get  the  above  amendments  en- 
acted. 

I  believe  the  antipoverty  program  will 
have  to  be  continuously  subjected  to 
oversight  by  the  Congress  to  assure  that 
its  funds  are  not  diverted  to  political 
ends.  I  regret  that  an  amendment  to 
extend  the  political  activity  restrictions 
of  the  Hatch  Act  to  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram was  opposed  by  the  administration 
and  deleted  from  the  bill,  but  I  shall  con- 
tinue my  efforts  to  keep  the  program  on 
the  nonpolitical  track.  In  view  of  the 
problems  involved  I  urged  the  President 
to  give  both  the  antipoverty  program  and 
the  Peace  Corps  the  vital  full-time  direc- 
tion they  need  by  relieving  Sargent 
Shriver  of  one  of  these  vital  full-time 
jobs. 

CTVTL   RXSHTS 

It  became  obvious  early  this  vear  that 
the  landmark  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  as 
effective  as  it  was  in  most  areas,  was  not 
able  to  assure  the  voting  rights  of  Negroes 
in  many  areas  of  the  South.  Experience 
in  Selma,  Ala.,  for  example,  showed  that 
the  court  action  authorized  by  the  1964 
act  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. sine<^  costly  and  time-consuming, 
separate  suits  had  to  be  brought  in  each 
offending  county. 

On  March  15,  I  joined  a  bipartisan 
group  of  Senators  in  introducing  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  automatic  appointment 
of  a  Federal  voting  registrar  in  any  vot- 
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mg  district  where  less  than  25  percent  of 
the  Negro  population  was  registered  to 
vote.    Less  than  a  week  later.  President 
Johnson  called  for  similar  legislation  and 
I  joined  in  cosponsoring  the  administra- 
tion's voting  rights  bill  which  provided 
for  registrars  if  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  district's  eligible  voters  were  regis- 
tered.   As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  to  which  the  measure  was  as- 
signed, I  attempted  to  strengthen  It  by 
providing  for  Federal  poll  watchers  in 
areas  where  discrimination  might  occur 
and  for  a  ban  on  State  and  local  poll 
taxes.    The  poll  watchers  provision  re- 
mained in  the  bill,  but  the  poll  tax  ban 
was  watered  down  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Along  with  Senator  Kennedy  of  New 
York,  I  sponsored  a  successful  amend- 
ment to  waive  the  voting  literacy  test  for 
those  who  completed  a  sixth-grade  edu- 
cation in  American  schools,  such  as  those 
in  Puerto   Rico,   where   instruction   in 
a  language  other  than  English  is  taught. 
It  was  unjust  to  require  these  citizens  to 
prove  English  literacy,  since  the  United 
States    had    determined    that    Spanish 
should  be  the  language  in  their  schools, 
and  since  Spanish  language  news  media 
in  New  York  could  keep  them  well  in- 
formed until  they  learned  English. 

Believing  that  with  his  record  of  seg- 
regationist policies  and  statements,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  judge  fairly  in  cases 
involving  civil  rights,  I  led  the  fight  in 
the  Senate  opposing  the  appointment  of 
former  Mississippi  Governor  Coleman  as 
judge  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. Only  a  small  group  of  Senators 
opposed  the  nomination,  but  I  feel  we  fo- 
cused attention  on  the  importance  of 
such  judicial  appointments,  and  hope 
that  future  appointments  to  the  Federal 
bench  in  the  South  will  be  better  because 
of  our  actions. 

The  safety  of  young  civil  rights  work- 
ers in  the  South  has  been  of  particular 
concern  to  me,  and  my  office  has  called 
on  Federal  officialc  to  afford  them  pro- 
tection and  assistance  in  many  cases.  I 
also  introduced  legislation  to  make  spe- 
cific acts  a  violation  of  civil  rights  subject 
to  crixainal  prosecution  by  the  Federal 
Government;  to  make  municipalities  lia- 
ble for  civil  damages  for  the  wrongdoing 
of  their  policemen,  and  to  increase  to 
life  imprisonment  the  penalty  for  civil 
rights  violations  which  result  in  death. 

I  also  cosponsored  a  successful  appro- 
priations amendment  to  restore  half  the 
funds  cut  from  the  request  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Commission; 
and  urged  the  President  to  expand  the 
1962  Executive  order  against  discrimina- 
tion in  housing  so  that  it  will  cover  the 
large  portion  of  the  national  housing 
market  financed  by  federally  insured 
lending  institutions. 

Along  with  a  group  of  Republican  col- 
leagues in  both  Houses,  I  also  urged  the 
President  to  remedy  the  failure  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  to  achieve  com- 
pliance witli  the  antidiscrimination  pro- 
visions of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  in  a 
number  of  its  programs. 

EDUCATION    AND    THE    ARTS 


As  rariking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  handling  education  legisla- 
tion. I  supported  the  historic  Federal 
aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 


cation legislation  and  helped  shape  its 
provisions.  Enactment  was  made  pos- 
sible by  overcoming  nettling  church- 
state  issues  which  had  previovisly  blocked 
approval.  The  new  law  provides  $1.1 
billion  per  year  for  the  schooling  of 
children  from  poor  families  and,  vmder 
a  provision  I  sponsored,  handicapped 
children.  I  unsuccessfully  endeavored 
to  change  the  definition  vmder  the  law 
of  a  "poor  family"  to  include  those  mak- 
ing up  to  $3,000  a  year,  to  make  it  more 
realistic  for  industrial  States  like  New 
York. 

The  measure,  which  includes  safe- 
guards against  Federal  control  of  local 
education  programs,  contains  Federal 
aid  for  textbooks,  school  libraries,  sup- 
plemental education  centers,  cooperative 
education  research,  and  for  strengthen- 
ing State  departments  of  education. 
Language  was  included  through  my 
initiative  in  committee  to  prevent  dupli- 
cation with  antipoverty  programs,  to  re- 
quire Federal  authorities  to  cooperate 
with  States  in  the  textbook  and  library 
programs,  and  to  include  gifted  chil- 
dren in  the  consultative  and  technical 
services  program. 

The  important  Higher  Education  Act, 
which  had  my  active  support,  establishes 
a  3 -year  program  of  extensive  assistance 
to  colleges  and  college  students,  and  aids 
industrial  arts  and  civic  programs  un- 
der the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958.  It  contains  many  of  my  pro- 
visions, including:  an  additional  $200 
scholarship  available  to  needy  youth 
who  place  in  the  upper  half  of  their 
classes;  participation  of  junior  colleges 
in  the  aid  to  developing  institutions  pro- 
gram; guaranteed  3 -percent  loans  for 
college  construction;  and  an  enhanced 
role  for  State  and  private^:  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions in  guaranteeing  iDw-cost  loans 
to  students  from  middle-income  fami- 
lies. 

I  was  gratified  with  the  enactment  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act,  which  brought  to 
fruition  a  project  I  firsl  pioneered  in 
1949.  This  legislation,  which  I  cospon- 
sored, provides  matching  grants  to 
States,  to  nonprofit  or  public  groups,  and 
to  individuals  engaged  in  the  creative 
and  performing  arts  for  the  whole  range 
of  artistic  activity.  It  also  provides 
grants  and  loans  for  research,  awards 
fellowships  and  grants  to  institutions 
for  training,  supports  the  publication 
of  scholarly  works,  and  fosters  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  hu- 
manities. 

HEALTH  AND  MEDICARE 

Passage  of  the  medicare  bill  saw  the 
culmination  of  decades  of  effort  to  pro- 
vide health  insurance  for  older  Ameri- 
cans, something  which  I  have  fought  for 
throughout  my  career  in  Congress.  As 
enactea,  the  bill  provided  not  only  hos- 
pitalization insurance  through  social  se- 
curity for  those  over  65.  but  a  feature 
'  for  which  I  have  been  the  principal  advo- 
cate: inexpensive,  voluntary,  supple- 
mental insurance  to  cover  doctor  bills. 
The  beneficiary  will  pay  $3  a  month  for 
this  coverage  but  the  cost  will  be  com- 
pensated for  by  the  7  percent  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  also  provided  in 
the  bill.    Deleted  from  the  bill  was  my 


amendment  to  include  the  cost  of  pre- 
scription drugs  in  the  medicare  program, 
but  I  received  assurances  that  the  pro- 
posal would  be  studied  and  considered 
for  adoption  later. 

The  amendment  I  have  been  offering 
for  several  years  to  continue  social 
security  dependents  benefits  to  fulltime 
students  until  their  22d  birthday,  instead 
of  their  19th,  was  enacted.  Two  of  my 
other  amendments  were  also  included  in 
the  act:  allowing  waiters  and  similar  em- 
ployees to  count  tips  as  wages  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  social  security  bene- 
fits; and  helping  States  finance  Kerr- 
Mills  old  age  assistance  medical  pro- 
grams. ^ 

There  was  widespread  support  for  my 
bill  to  supervise  and  license  mail  order 
clinical  laboratories  under  standards  set 
by  the  Surgeon  General.  This  measure, 
patterned  after  the  New  York  law,  is 
necessary,  in  my  judgment,  to  protect  the 
public  against  false  diagnostic  reports, 
that  can  gravely  affect  their  health. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  I  am  proud  of  con- 
gressional action  on  health  legislation 
this  year.  It  included  enactment  of  a 
cooperative  program  among  medical 
schools,  researchers,  and  hospitals  to 
bring  the  latest  scientific  advances  to 
patients  suffering  from  heart  disease, 
cancer,  stroke,  and  related  diseases ;  Fed- 
eral help  in  staffing  community  health 
canters,  in  training  teachers  of  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  the  handicapped,  in 
expanding  medical  schools,  and  in  grant- 
ing scholarships  and  loans  to  students 
with  modest  incomes.  Two  of  my  amend- 
ments were  included  in  these  laws,  one 
doubling  funds  for  schools  of  public 
health  and  the  other  easing  burdensome 
paperwork  requirements  in  the  expanded 
national  immunization  program. 

With  my  strong  support,  Congress  es- 
tablished a  postsecondary  residential 
training  school  for  deaf  persons,  and  I 
joined  in  sponsoring  a  successful  amend- 
ment to  create  a  permanent  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Education  of 
the  Deaf.  I  was  gratified  that  a  measure 
I  have  long  advocated  was  enacted  af- 
fording judicial  review  to  States  ad- 
versely affected  by  administrative  deci- 
sions of  the  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Department.  As  a  member  of  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee,  I 
was  instrumental  in  assuring  that  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  would  be 
more  beneficial  to  New  York,  as  it  in- 
creased the  number  of  persons  to  be 
benefited  from  120,000  to  200,000  an- 
nually. 

IMMIGRATIQt|4,'  ' 

As  a  member  of  the  Immigration  Sub- 
committee, I  was  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
play  an  active  role  in  developing  the  his-  . 
toric  Immigration  Act  of  1965^  which 
abolished  the  arbitrary  and  restrictive 
national  inmiigration  quota  system  es- 
tablished 41  years  ago  and  perpetuated 
by  the  McCarran-Walter  Act.  Along 
with  48  other  Senators,  I  cosponsored 
this  legislation  .which  removes  place  of 
birth  as  the  primary  criteria  for  admis- 
sion to  this  country,  eliminates  major 
race  and  color  discrimination,  and  pro- 
vides a  «ew  .system  of  allocation  of  170,- 
000  immigration  visas  per  year  giving 
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priority  to  reuniting  families,  attracting 
those  with  special  skills  and  talents  and 
welcoming  our  fair  share  of  refugees 
from  persecution.  It  causes  no  relaxa- 
tion in  the  qualitative  standards  which 
determine  admissibility,  nor  does  it  in- 
crease to  any  great  degree  the  number  of 
immigrants  eligible  to  come  to  this  coun- 
try. The  act  abolished  national  origins 
quotas  over  a  5-year  period  and  elimi- 
nated immediately  the  discriminatory 
Asian-Paciflc  triangle  provisions. 

The  bill  includes  for  the  first  time  a 
quota  of  120,000  per  year  on  immigration 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  take 
effect  in  July  1968.  Along  with  other 
Senators.  I  opposed  this  because  it  would 
contribute  to  the  impairment  of  close 
hemispheric  relations  which  are  so  vital. 
I  hope,  the  limitation  will  be  lifted  fol- 
lowing examination  by  the  Commission 
established  by  the  bill  to  study  future 
Western  Hemisphere  immigration. 

Also,  certain  other  reforms  I  urged  are 
going  to  be  especially  studied,  including 
the  creation  of  a  new  Board  of  Visa  Ap- 
peals in  the  State  Department  to  review 
denial  of  visas  by  consuls,  a  10-year 
statute  of  limitations  for  deportation  of 
aliens,  and  a  provision  to  allow  Cuban 
refugees,  many  of  whom  fought  against 
Castro,  to  adjust  their  status  to  F>erma- 
nent  residence  without  being  forced  to 
first  leave  the  United  States. 

GOVERNMENT  SERVICE 

Government  employees  who  lose  their 
jobs  because  of  the  closing  of  Federal 
installations  would  be  aided  by  a  bill  I 
introduced  which  would  allow  these  em- 
ployees to  obtain  full  civil  service  retire- 
ment benefits  after  20  years  of  service 
without  having  to  meet  the  existing  50- 
year  age  requirement.  I  cosponsored  a 
bill  to  increase  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  payments  to  widows 
and  children  of  deceased  servicemen,  and 
supported  the  10-percent  military  pay 
raise  bill,  and  the  bill  to  increase  the 
annuities  of  civil  service  retirees. 

The  1965  civil  service  pay  bill  has  my 
support.  It  includes  an  across-the- 
board  pay  increase,  overtime  for  sub- 
stitute employees,  provisions  for  an  in- 
crease in  uniform  allowances,  and  over- 
time pay  for  Sunday  work  by  regular 
«nployees.  I  also  introduced  a  bill  to 
*give  Federal  employees  who  are  Sab- 
batarians time  off  for  religious  observ- 
ances on  days  not  recognized  as  general 
religious  holidays,  if  they  arrange  to 
make  up  such  time. 

A  code  of  ethics  is  essential  for  the 
Senate  as  it  is  for  the  executive  depart- 
ment. The  Senate  has  appointed  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Standards  but  the 
standards  have  not  been  set.  So  once 
again  I  introduced  legislation  to  provide 
for  an  interim  code  of  ethics  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  its  employees  re- 
quiring them  to  make  their  financial 
holdings  in  excess  of  $5,000  a  matter  of 
official  record.  In  the  spirit  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  made  public,  as  I  have  for 
several  years,  a  statement  of  my  own 
family  stock  holdings. 

I  also  introduced  legislation  to  permit 
wider  public  participation  in  Senate  pro- 
ceedings by  allowing  television  and  radio 
coverage  of  selected  Senate  sessions  dur- 
ing major  debates  on  the  most  important 


national  issues.  The  bill  would  permit 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  to  deter- 
mine the  times  and  conditions  under 
which  such  broadcasting  would  be  per- 
mitted to  cover  Senate  proceedings. 

AGRICaLTVRE 

For  a  second  successive  year  com- 
bined programs  were  proposed  for  wheat 
and  cotton  in  an  omnibus  farm  bill, 
which  I  could  not  support  because  of , the 
possibility  that  increased  costs  of  the 
wheat  program  under  the  Senate  bill 
would  be  transferred  to  the  processor 
and  ultimately  to  the  consiuner  in  the 
form  of  higher  bread  prices.  I  opposed 
an  amendment  to  establish  a  two-price 
milk  plan  with  tight  controls  on  the  pro- 
duction of  fluid  milk  because  I  was  con- 
vinced it  was  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
New  York  dairymen.  I  supported  and 
voted  for  an  amendment  to  implement 
a  one-price  cotton  program  which  would 
improve  the  competitive  position  of  this 
country's  textile  industry. 

I  also  reintroduced  legislation,  which 
I  first  proposed  in  1962,  to  create  a  U.S. 
Food  and  Fiber  Policy  Commission  to 
review  the  effectiveness  of  our  existing 
farm  programs  and  the  possibilities  for  a 
greater  use  of  food  in  our  foreign  j)olicy. 
The  President  proposed  such  a  Commis- 
sion in  his  farm  message  last  February 
and  I  was  given  assurances  during  de- 
bate on  the  farm  bill  that  this  Commis- 
sion would  soon  be  appointed  by  execu- 
tive order. 

To  aid  drought-stricken  farmers  in 
the  Northeast.  I  urged  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  expand  emergency  low- 
interest  rate  loan  assistance,  to  extend 
grazing  privileges  on  land  diverted  from 
production  and  to  provide  feed  grain  at 
reduced  prices.  I  also  cosponsored  leg- 
islation, enacted  into  law,  to  expand  rural 
water  distribution  systems  and  testified 
in  its  behalf  before  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

I  testified  against  the  proposed  closing 
of  several  agricultural  research  stations 
in  New  York;  the  closings  were  recon- 
sidered and  research  operations  con- 
tinued. I  strongly  supported  increased 
funds  for  the  special  milk,  school  lunch, 
soil  conservation,  and  food-for-peace 
programs.  In  addition,  I  worked  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  step 
up  export  shipments  of  flour  from  up- 
state ports. 

NEW     YORK    STATE    AFFAIRS 

New  York  was  hardest  hit  by  the  dev- 
astating Northeast  drought,  and  early 
this  year  I  suggested  creation  of  a  na- 
tional task  force  to  recommend  emer- 
gency measures;  and  that  the  city  of 
New  York  explore  the  possibility  of  con- 
structing a  large  atom-powered  desali- 
nation plant,  modeled  after  the  Los 
Angeles  project,  to  process  100  billion 
gallons  of  fresh  water  daily  as  well  as 
electric  power.  The  President  later  ap- 
pointed a  high-level  task  force  and  city 
officials  are  now  investigating  possible 
sites  for  a  desalination  plant.  Because 
of  the  drought  emergency,  I  also  intro- 
duced legislation  to  make  funds  immedi- 
ately available  to  New  York  under  the 
Water  Resources  Act,  which  now  pro- 
vides planning  grants  to  the  States  only 
after  1967.  Two  of  my  amendments, 
which   will   greatly   benefit   New   York, 


were  included  in  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  They  changed  the  fund 
distribution  formula  to  give  heavily  ur- 
banized  States  a  more  equitable  share 
and  doubled  the  ceiling  on  individual 
grants  from  $600,000  to  $1.2  million  to 
aid  the  larger  cities. 

To  meet  the  crisis  facing^  New  York 
City  commuters.  I  introduced  legislation 
to  establish  a  New  York-Connecticut 
Rail  Authority  to  operate  passenger  rail 
services  in  financial  difficulty  and  to  link 
them  with  the  city  subway  system,  i 
also  testified  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  against  discontinu- 
ance of  vital  commuter  services  by  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  and  urged  those  ad- 
ministering the  Federal  mass  transit 
program  and  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  make  the  full  range  of 
Federal  resources  available  to  solve  the 
New  Haven  crisis. 

I  strongly  opposed  administration 
plans  to  close  three  veterans'  hospitals 
in  New  York  as  unwarranted  by  the  facts. 
As  a  result  of  congressional  and  public 
reaction,  the  President  revoked  .some 
closing  orders  and  the  installations  at 
Castle  Point  and  Bath  were  allowed  to 
remain  open,  but  the  hospital  at  Tupper 
Lake  and  several  regional  VA  offices  were 
closed. 

An  amendment,  which  I  cosponsored 
with  Senator  Kennedy,  is  now  part  of  the 
Appalachia  bill.  It  allows  13  New  York 
counties  to  participate  in  the  program  if 
they  and  the  Governor  concur.  I  also 
sponsored  a  successful  amendment  to  the 
public  works  bill  directing  the  Corps  ci 
Engineers  to  survey  damage  and  plan  re- 
pairs to  the  American  Falls  at  Niagara. 
and  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $5  million  to  New  York 
for  completion  of  improvements  to  the 
barge  canal.  Congress  enacted  another 
amendment  I  cosponsored  to  release 
100,000  short  tons  of  copper  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile,  which  was  critically 
needed  by  New  York  industries. 


lea  to  the   Organization   for  Economic  Co- 
operation  and   Development,   vice   John   M. 


Leddy. 


Postmaster 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  pursuant  to  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  9:30  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 21,  1965.  at  9:30  o'clock  am. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  20.  1965: 

Commodity    Credit   Corporation 

Nathan  M.  Keffsky.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

U.S.  Marshal 
Archie  Craft,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  eastern  district  of  Kentucky  for 
the  term  of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 
Organization    for    Edonomic    Cck/peration 
and  Development 
Philip  H.  Trezlse.  of  Michigan,  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


The  following-named  person  to  be  post- 
master : 

Stanley  J.   Cybulskl.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,   In 
place  of  F.  C.  T.  John,  deceased. 
IN  the.Navt 
The  followlng-namea  Qfflcers  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
^iral  m  the  staff  corps  Indicated  subject 
-0  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Medical  Corps 
Frank  T.  Norrls 

Supply  Corps 
George  E .  Moore  n 

Civil  Engineer  Corps 
Robert  R.  Wooding 

In  the  Armt 
The  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
mions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447 : 

To  be  major  generals 
Brig.     Gen.     Charles     Joseph     Denholm, 
021293,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
05.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Patrick  Francis  Cassidy,  032809, 
.i^my  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Julian  Johnson  Ewell.  021'yil, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  Ufe. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Norton,  02385B.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Leland  George  Cagwln,  023200, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Charles  Grlbble.  Jr.. 
023695,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieuten- 
ant colonel.  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Eugene  DePuy,  034710. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Irvln  Forsythe,  024510, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Augustine  Miley.  Jr.. 
022993.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  WUllam  Eifler,  032614, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Vincent  Wilson,  023564. 
Army   of    the    United    States    (colonel,    U.S. 
•  .Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Milton  Hightower,  023531, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
•Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Jaroslav  Thayer  Polda,  Jr., 
021193,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  Knox  Eaton.  021132. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
•Army ) . 

Brig  Gen.  Fillmore  Kennady  Mearns, 
021106,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  Edward  Lotz,  Jr.. 
021090,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Pershing  Brown.  023544. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Keith  Lincoln  Ware,  033181, 
Army  of  the  Unltfed  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Woodrow  Wilson  Vaughan. 
023004,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Joseph  McCaffrey. 
022065,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 


Brig.  Gen.  Raymond  Bradner  Ma'riki. 
021899,  Arifty  of  the  United  States  (colo»el, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Roderick  WetheriU.  023158, 
Army  of  the  United  SteteS  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Bibb  Pickett,  Jr..  023932, 
Army  of  thfi.  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Carroll  Hilton  Dunn,  02I427, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  Wayne  Whitney. 
031855,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Braden  Latta,  021119, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) .  / 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  Thomas  Cassidy, 
023213,  Army  of  the  United  States  (coloilel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  Howard  Bayer,  023551, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army).  .  .^ 

Brig.  Gen.  Arthur  Lorenzo  West,  Jr., 
025269,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieuten- 
ant colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Dayton  Willis  Eddy,  024565, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Augustine  Kenan, 
022670,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Raymond  Chandler  Conroy, 
033276.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieuten- 
ant colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  George  Clccolella. 
034117,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Allen  Corcoran,  031721, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Ralph  Pierce,  043332, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

grig.  Gen.  John  Hancock  Hay,  Jr.,  025290, 
Aitny  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3306: 

To  be  brigadier  generals 
Maj.  Gen.  David  Bermett  Parker,  020571, 
Army   of   the   United   States    (colonel,   U.S. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Chester  Lee  Johnson,  020681, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  John  Jarvls  Tolson  III.  020826, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Ralph  Pierce,  043332, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  Wayne  Whitney.  031855, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  Giles  Stllwell,  021065, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Kenneth  Gregory  Wlckham. 
021073,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  Edward  Lotz,  Jr..  021090, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Claire  Elwood  Hutchin,  Jr., 
021092,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig  Gen.  Fillmore  Kennady  Mearns, 
021106,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Welby  Beverley,  021107, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Roland  Bennett  Anderson, 
021108,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 


MaJ.  Gen.  Prank  Wade.  Norrls,  O21U0, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
/rmy) . 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Braden  Latta,  021119, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  Knwx  Eaton,  021132, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Ferdinand  Joseph  Chesarek, 
021177,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army).    ^ 

Brig.  Gen.  >Jaroslav  Thayer  Folda,  Jr., 
021193,  Army  of  the  United  States  "(colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  John  Charles  Fremont  TiUson 
III,  021196,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Milton  Finn,  021252,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Arthur  Sylvester  Collins,  Jr., 
021260,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Ben  Sternberg.  021286.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Joseph  Denholm, 
021293,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.^en.  Robert  Howard  York,  021341, 
Army  oj  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Raymond  Peers,  021366, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Peter  Stone,  021376, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Carroll  Hilton  Dunn,  021427, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Lieut.  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  Goodpaster, 
021739,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Julian  Johnson  Ewell,  021791, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Frederic  William  Boye,  Jr., 
021891,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Raymond  Bradner  Marlln, 
021899.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  George  Edward  Pickett,  021938, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army ) .  ^ 

MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  Thomas  Kerwin,  Jr., 
021963,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Welborn  Griffin  Dolvln,  021980, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Harry  William  Osborn  Klnnard, 
021990,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Frank  Thomas  Mildren,  021992, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Henry  Schellman, 
022002,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Michael  Shannon  Davison, 
022051.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Joseph  McCaffrey, 
022065,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Stanley  Robert  Larsen.  022094. 
Army   of    the   United   States    (colonel,   U.S. 
.   Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Augustine  Kenan. 
022670.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Allen  Corcoran,  031721, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UJ3. 
Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  William  Eifler,  032614, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Araay). 
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The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  named 
herein  for  promotion  as  Reserve  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Army,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 593(a)  and  3384: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  Joseph  Butler. 
0407344. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  George  Cassldy.  0309923. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ian  MacLeod  Davidson.  0317046. 

Brig.  Gen.     Robert  Paul  Schultz.  0330078. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Cleland  Tyler.  0282150. 
To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Arnold  Tracy  Barber.  0351016.  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  William  Howard  Booth.  0302516.  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  William  Wirt  Brock.  Jr..  0314981.  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  Edward  Joseph  Czerniuk.  0336420. 
Armor. 

Col.  William  Wiant  Davis.  0357449.  Medi- 
cal Corps. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Kenneth  Louis  Dedekind.  0318645, 
Etental  Corps. 

Col.  Joe  Newton  Prazar,  Jr..  0405975. 
Armor. 

Col.  Herbert  Robert  Hackbarth.  01167014. 
M-tillery. 

Col.  Martin  Richard  Krausz.  0369198.  Medi- 
cal Corps. 

Col.  John  Thomas  Pegg.  0905691.  Corps  of 
Engineers 

Col.  Mackenzie  Edgerton  Porter.  0340870. 
Infantry. 

Col.  Andrew  Wier  Rogers.  Jr..  0380566. 
Artillery. 

Col.  Edward  Hill  Thomas.  0391315,  In- 
fantry. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  U.S.  ofD- 
cers  named  herein  for  promotion  as  Reserve 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Army,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  593(a)  and  3385: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Ivan  Hardesty.  0399704. 
Brig.  Gen.  Noble  L  Schlatter.  0408711. 

To  be  major  generals 
Brig.    Gen.    Archibald    Alexander    Sproul. 
0406823. 

Brig.  Gen.  Paul  Robert  Tellh.  0361063. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Charles  Doyle. 
01307380.  Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

Col.  Daniel  Kramer  Edwards,  O401801. 
Infantry. 

Col.  Robert  Lew  Gamrath.  0580755.  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  Robert  Francis  Hassard.  O360b66. 
Quartermaster  Corps. 

Col.  John  Vaughan  Kean.  01004792.  In- 
fantry. 

'Col.  Samuel  Odell  Robertson.  01634265. 
Signal  Corps. 

Col.  Maurice  Dana  Tawes.  0332136.  Infan- 
try. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  593(a)    and  3392: 

Col.  Marvin  John  Evans,  01100975.  Infan- 
try. 

Col.  Edward  Blalze  Thorpe.  0337914. 
Armor. 


the  United  States  of  American  to  the  King- 
dom of  Saudi  Arabia. 

Franklin  H.  Williams,  of  California,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Ghana. 

William  M.  Rountree.  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  min- 
ister, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

William  H.  Weathersby,  of  California,  a 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer  of  class  1,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  the  Sudan. 

U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  International 

Educational  and  CuLTtniAL   Attairs 

Dr.  Joseph  R.  Smiley,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
International  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
May  11.  1966.  and  until  his  successor  is  ap- 
pointed and  has  qualified. 

Dr.  Luther  H.  Foster,  of  Alabama,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
International  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs for  the  term  expiring  May  11,  1966,  and 
until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  has 
qualified. 

Dr.  Rufus  C.  Harris,  of  Georgia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 
on  International  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs  for  the  term  expiring  May  11.  1966, 
and  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  has 
qualified. 

Arnold  M.  Picker,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 
on  International  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs  for  the  term  expiring  May  11,  1966, 
and  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  has 
qualified. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  20.  1965: 

Departmxnt  of  State 
Hermann  F.  Eilts.  of  Pennsylvania,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  2.  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20,  1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  used  this  verse  of  Scripture:  John 
3:  16:  For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  His  only  begotten  Son  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life. 

O  Thou  who  art  unchanging  in  Thy 
love  and  goodness,  we  beseech  Thee  for 
Thy  companionship  and  counsel  as  we 
walk  the  ways  of  hfe  which  frequently 
seem  so  very  dark. 

May  Thy  spirit  of  peace  and  power 
descend  upon  our  troubled  souls  and 
hearts,  lifting  us  out  of  those  fears  which 
paralyze  our  energies  into  a  faith  which 
inspires  us  with  confidence  and  joy. 

Create  within  us  and  the  Speaker  and 
the  Members  of  Congress  those  finer 
feelings  and  thoughts  which  are  the 
progenitors  of  achievement  in  estab- 
lishing a  more  stable  and  steadfast  social 
order. 

Give  us  the  calm  assurance  that  our 
whole  universe  is  under  the  control  of 
Thy  omnipotent  power  and  that  our 
nobler  instincts  and  capacities  shall 
someday  be  victorious. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM   THE   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr, 
Arlington ,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  1317.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  mass  spectrometer  which  was  im- 
ported during  May  1963  for  the  use  of  Stan- 
ford University,  Stanford.  Calif.; 

HJl.  1386.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  iise 
of  Pomona  College; 

H.R.  1393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Eduvigis  Aran  Hefferman; 

H.R.  1781.  An  act  to  amend  section  113(a) 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  Federal  District  Coxirt  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  North  Carolina  shall  be  held  at 
Clinton; 

H.R.  2303.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earnest 
J.  Carlin; 

H.R.  2565.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use 
of  the  University  of  Chicago; 

H.R.  2578.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maxle  L, 
Rupert; 

HH.  2762.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manllo 
Masslmiliani; 

H.R.  2906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Lily  Ning  Sheehan; 

H.R.  3079.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elenl 
Bacola  Clacco.  doctor  of  medicine; 

H.R.  3126.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington; 

H.R.  3905.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bibi 
Daljeet  Kaur; 

H.R.  4832.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use  of 
Saint  Louis  University; 

H.R.  5006.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Diosdado 
P.  Almazan; 

HR.  6312.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Menna; 

Hit.  6655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pieter 
Cornells  Metzelaar; 

HJl.  6666.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  90-centlmeter  split-pole  mag- 
netic spectrograph  system  with  orange-peel 
Internal  conversion  spectrometer  attached 
for  the  use  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh; 

H.R.  6720.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ping- 
Kwan  Fong; 

H.R.  6906.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  and  one  split 
pole  spectrograph  for  the  use  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester.  Rochjester,  N.Y.; 

H.R.  7282.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
D.  Walsh; 

H.R.  7357.  An  act  for  the  relief  Dr.  Felipe  V. 
Lavapies; 

H.R.  7453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Elizabeth  and  Frederick  Henry  Todd; 

H.R.  7608.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  automatic  steady  state  distribu- 
tion machine  for  the  use  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma.  Norman.  Okla.; 

H.R.  8135.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jennifer 
Rebecca  Siegel; 

H.R.  8232.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer-gas  chro- 
matograph  for  the  use  of  Oklahoma  State 
University,  Stillwater.  Okla.; 

H.R.  8272.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  an  Isotope  separator  for  the  use  of 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.J.; 

H.R.9351.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  shadomaster  measuring  projector 
for  the  use  of  the  University  of  South  DakoU; 

H.R.  9587.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  Craig  counter-current  distribu- 
tion apparatus  for  the  use  of  Colorado  State 
University.  Fort  Collins,  Colo.; 

H.R.  9588.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  an  electrically  driven  rotating  chair 
for  the  use  of  the  Louisiana  State  University 
Medical  Center,  New  Orleans.  La.; 


H.R.  10256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
D  w.  Blyth,  his  wife,  Jean  Mary  Blyth,  and 
•ietr  daughter,   Penelope   Jean   Blyth;    and 

H.J.  Res.  571.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning October  25.  1965,  as  National  Parkinson 
Week. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
ffhich  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested, bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles : 

H.R.  2571.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
5  DeSocio,  Jr.;  and 

H.R.  9903.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  multigap  magnetic  spectrograph 
.'or  the  use  of  Yale  University. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  516.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  establish 
;he  Saint  Augustine  Quadrlcentennlal 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  August  14,  1962  (76  Stat. 
3861.  to  provide  that  eight  members  of  such 
Commission  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  provide  that  such  Commission  shall 
.lot  terminate  prior  to  December  31,  1966, 
and  to  authorize  appropriations  for  carrying 
:'iit  the  provisions  of  such  joint  resolution. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
:he  bill  (H.R.  90471  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  the  release  of  certain  quan- 
:ities  of  zinc  from  either  the  national 
stockpile  or  the  supplemental  stockpile, 
or  both,  disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
agrees  to  the  conference  askra  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  vdtSs  of  the 
:\vo  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Young  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr. 
Tower  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
bill  (H.R.  10305)  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  the  disposal,  without  regard  to 
the  prescribed  6-month  waiting  period, 
of  approximately  124.200,000  pounds  of 
nickel  from  the  national  stockpile,  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
;hereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Tower  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
Prouty  be  appointed  a  conferee  on  the 
bill  (S.  2118)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
sections  9  and  37  of  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916,  and  subsection  O  of  the  Ship  Mort- 
gage Act,  1920"  in  place  of  Mr.  Dominick, 
excused. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
toPubhc  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  entitled 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of 
certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Government," 
appointed  Mr.  Monroney.  and  Mr.  Carl- 
son members  of  the  joint  select  com- 
Diittee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for  the 
disposition  of  executive  papers  referred 
to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  numbered  66-7. 


ADJUSTMENTS  IN  ANNUITIES  UN- 
DER THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
RETIREMENT  AND  DISABILITY 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  4170)  to  provide  for 
adjustments  in  annuities  under  the  For- 
eign Service  retirement  and  disability 
system,  with  Senate  amendments  there- 
to, and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  3,  line  18,  strike  out  all  after  "annui- 
tant" down  to  and  including  "on"  In  line 
19  and  insert  "prior  to". 

Page  3,  line  21,  strike  out  "during  such 
period"  and  Insert  "prior  to  such  date". 

Page  3,  lines  22  and  23,  strike  out  "on  Oc- 
tober 16,  1960."  and  Insert  "at  the  time  of 
such  retirement." 

Page  4.  line  1.  strike  out  all  after  "month." 
down  to  and  Including  "date."    in  line  9. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
give  us  a  brief  explanation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  these  amendments?  Does  this 
have  to  do  with  the  bill  providing  for 
select-out  procedure  in  the  State  De- 
partment and  related  agencies? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  this  is  a  bill  which  gave 
the  Foreign  Service  officers  who  retired 
before  October  16,  1960,  when  the  law 
was  changed,  and  who  were  married  at 
that  time,  but  made  no  provision  for  sur- 
vivors' annuity,  the  opportunity  to  elect 
such  annuity  of  $2,400  provided,  first, 
they  paid  back  for  that  annuity  at  the 
rate  of  $300  per  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  t|iere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  in 
urging  the  House  to  adopt  H.R.  4170,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  adjustments  in  the 
annuities  of  certain  retired  Foreign 
Service  officers.  Like  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  I,  too,  urge  adoption  with 
some  reluctance.  But  given  the  attitude 
of  the  other  body,  it  seems  desirable  that 
we  salvage  what  we  can  of  this  bill. 

One  of  the  fundamental  pui-poses  of 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  last  year 
and  again  this  year  was  to  provide  a 
measure  of  equity  for  the  older  retired 
Foreign  Service  officers  and  their 
widows.  Throughout  Jtfee  consideration 
of  this  measure  the  subcommittee  was 
most  anxious  to  relieve 'the  Congress  of 
private  bills  for  the  relief  of  distressed 
widows.  Since  I  have  served  on  the  sub- 
committee during  the  past  decade,  we 
have  had  to  consider  many  such  bills. 
Our  thought  was  to  enact  a  comprehen- 
sive measure  that  would  eliminate  such 
bills.    As  a  result  of  the  Senate  amend- 


ments, I  anticipate  that  we  may  expect 
more  private  bills. 

The  Senate  amendments  affect  those 
Foreign  Service  officers  who  retired  be- 
fore October  16,   1960,  and  who  were 
married  at  the  time  but  who,  upon  re- 
tirement, ma^^'no  provision  for  a  sur- 
vivor annuitjj^  The   House  bill  would 
have  permi^ea  such  individuals  to  elect 
a  survivor  annuity  of  $2,400  for  which 
they  would  pay  $300  a  year  from  Octo- 
ber 16,  1960  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
measure  and  would  also  pay  $300  a  year 
as  the  current  cost  of  such  an  annuity. 
The  effect  of  the  Senate  amendment 
is  to  require  these  retired  officers  who 
now  make  such  an  election  to  start  their 
repayments  from  the  date  of  their  re- 
tirement which  in  some  cases  goes  back 
20  years  and  to  repay  at  the  old  rate  of 
$1,200   a  year.     Thus  some   individuals 
would  have  to  pay  back  about  $24,000  in 
order  to  provide  a  survivor  annuitsrof 
$2,400.     This  approach  clearly  defeats 
the  purpose  that  our  subcommittee,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  this 
House  has  in  mind. 

I  would  expect  that  any  retired  For- 
eign Service  officer  who  qualified  for  an 
election  under  the  amended  Senate  lan- 
guage would  proceed  cautiously  before 
making  an  election.  He  should  be  aware 
that  his  estate  will  be  liable  for  any 
unpaid  balances  owed  the  Government. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  would  hope  the 
Government  would  use  restraint  in  seek- 
ing to  impose  a  large  liability  on  rela- 
tively small  estates. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  re- 
ferred to  the  mechanics  of  repayment. 
The  bill  as  it  passed  both  Houses  author- 
ized the  Secretary  to  make  arrangements 
with  annuitants  who  make  an  election 
to  pay  the  cost  of  a  survivor  annuity  in 
monthly  installments.  The  House  ver- 
sion made  clear  that  this  was  to  be  in 
the  form  of  a  deduction  from  the  annui- 
tant's monthly  check.  The  effect  of  the 
Senate  amendment  is  to  leave  this  mat- 
ter unsettled.  To  require  the  Secretary' 
to  send  out  a  monthly  check  and  then 
have  the  annuitant  Send  in  a  monthly 
check  adds  heavy  administrative  costs 
and  burdens.  I  certainly  should  do  noth- 
ing to  increase  paperwork  in  Govern- 
ment. I  hope  that  nothing  would  be 
done  to  increase  paperwork  in  Govern- 
ment. < 

There  are  many  other  commendable 
provisions  in  this  bill  that  were  not 
touched  by  the  Senate  amendments.  On 
balance  I  think  we  have  a  measure  that 
will  help  a  number  of  the  older  retired 
Foreign  Service  officers  and  their  widows. 
Therefore,  I  am  urging  my  colleagues 
to  support  H.R.  4170  as  amended  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection. to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  -was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  HJl.  4170 
passed  the  House,  it  gave  to  those  ^r- 
eign  Service  officers  who  retired^before 
October  16,  1960,  and  who  were  ^rrled 
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at  that  time  but  made  no  provision  for  a 
survivor  annuity,  the  opportunity  to 
elect  such  an  annuity  of  $2,400  provided, 
first,  they  paid  back  for  that  annuity  at 
the  rate  of  $300  per  year  dating  from 
October  1960,  and  second,  paid  the  cur- 
rent cost  of  such  annuity  which  is  $300 
per  year.  Further  if  the  annuitant  died 
before  completing  his  repayments,  the 
widow  and  the  estate  were  relieved  of 
further  payments.  The  House  bill  also 
made  clear  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
could  deduct  monthly  repayments  made 
by  the  annuitant  from  the  annuity  paid 
him.  thus  simplifying  the  bookkeeping  of 
the  Department.  _J 

The  Senate  struck  all  this  out.  The 
effect  of  the  Senate  amendments  is  to 
permit  a  Foreign  Service  officer  who  re- 
tired before  October  16.  1960,  and  who 
had  made  no  provision  for  a  survivor  an- 
nuity to  make  such  an  election  for  $2,400 
annuity  provided  he  paid  $1,200  per 
year  for  the  period  since  his  retirement 
plus  $300  per  year  for  the  current  sur- 
vivor annuity.  Many  of  these  officers  re- 
tired 15  or  20  years  ago  at  low  annuities 
which  is  one  of  the  reasons  they  were 
unable  at  the  time  of  retirement  to  pro- 
vide for  their  widows.  Now  they  are  re- 
quired under  the  Senate  amendment  to 
pay  back  sums  of  $18,000  to  $24,000  or 
.more  in  order  to  provide  $2,400  a  year  for 
their  widows.  They  may.  of  course,  pay 
In  small  monthly  installments.  But 
should  they  die  before  completing  the 
repayments,  their  estate  is  held  liable  for 
the  unpaid  balance.  The  widow  would 
receive  a  $2,400  annuity  until  she  died. 

I  cannot  imagine  the  Government  pro- 
ceeding against  a  small  estate  of  an 
elderly  couple  whose  life  savings  may 
amount  only  to  a  few  thousar>d  dollars. 
Certainly  In  these  days  of  solicitude  for 
our  elderly  citizens  there  must  be- greater 
sources  of  .  untapped  revenue  lying 
around.  If  the  annuitant  is* wise,  he 
will  arrange  his  affairs  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  be  able  to  establish  any 
claim  upon  his  death.  There  are  provi- 
sions of  law  for  compromise  of  claims 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
recommendation  of  those  having  charge 
of  the  claims— 31  U.S.C.  194.  It  is  the 
intention  of  those  who  have  handled  the 
bill  in  the  House  that  on  the  death  of  an 
annuitant,  the  surviving  widow  shall  re- 
ceive her  appropriate  monthly  survivor- 
ship annuity  payments  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  will  not  have  authority  to  make 
deductions  from  such  payments  to  col- 
lect any  balance  that  may  have  been  due 
on  the  death  of  the  annuitant^ 

There  may  be  some  confusibn  about 
the  mechanics  of  how  any  repayments 
will  be  handled  on  the  monthly  install- 
ment plan  provided  for  in  the  House  bill. 
As  a  result  of  Senate  amendment  No.  4. 
this  matter  is  left  in  the  air.  It  is  the 
understanding  of  the  members  who  han- 
dled this  bill  in  the  House  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  will  now  not  have  the 
authority  to  deduct  the  monthly  repay- 
ments of  any  annuitant  from  his 
monthly  retirement  check. 

The  House  is  confronted  with  one  of 
two  choices.  Either  it  accepts  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  which  will  attempt  to 
exti-act  every  penny  from  many  low- 
income  annuitants  or  it  rejects  the  bill 


in  its  entirety  which  contains  some  ad- 
vantages for  other  older  retired  Foreign 
Service  officers  and  their  widows.  In- 
formal conversations  lead  me  to  believe 
that  a  conference  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  in  view  of  the  adamant  attitude  of 
the  other  body.  I.  therefore,  reluctantly 
recommend  to  the  House  that  it  adopt 
the  bill  with  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
612 »  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.   Res.  612 

Resolved.  That  Phillip  Burton,  of  Califor- 
nia, be  and  he  Is  hereby  elected  a  member 
of  the  standing  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Education  and  Labor. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMENDING      THE      AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING  ACT  OF  1937 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (S.  2092)  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  permit  mar- 
keting orders  applicable  to  celery,  sweet 
corn,  limes,  or  avocados  to  provide  for 
paid  advertising,  with  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  House  amendment  thereto, 
and  to  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  11,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendments,  after  ••limes."  Insert  ••olives, 
pecans.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
engrossed  amendments  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No.  373] 


Dorn 

Martin,  Mass. 

Schlsler 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Senner 

Flynt 

Matthews 

Slsk 

Pord, 

May 

Sullivan 

WUllnm  D. 

Moeller 

Talcott 

Frellnghuysen 

Mosher 

Tenzer 

Fuqua 

O'Konskl 

Thomas 

Hagan,  Ga. 

O  Neal,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.j 

Hardy 

Poage 

Thompson,  Tex 

Hosmer 

Pool 

Toll 

Leggett 

Relfel 

Tunnev 

Lennon 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Undsiiy 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Watklns 

Love 

Robison 

Willis 

Mackay 

Roudebush 

Wilson,  Bob 

Andrews, 

Bell 

Clausen, 

George  W. 

Berry 

DonH. 

Andrews, 

Blatnlk 

Culver 

N.  Dak. 

Boiling 

Davis.  Wis 

Asplnall 

Callaway 

Dlggs 

Baring 

Casey 

Dingell 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  373 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
9567)  to  strengthen  the  educational  re- 
source.- of  our  colleges  and  universities. 
and  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
students  in  postsecondary  and  higher 
education,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  repKirt  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1178) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
9567)  to  strengthen  the  educational  resources 
of  our  colleges  and  universities  and  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  students  in  post- 
secondary  and  higher  education,  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  u 
follows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Saiate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited  m 
the  'Higher  Education  Act  of  1965*. 

"TITLE    I COMMtJNITY    SERVICE    AND    CONTINTI- 

ING    EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 

"Appropriations  authorized 
"Sec.  101.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  In  the  solution 
of  community  problems  such  as  housing,  pov- 
erty, government,  recreation,  employment. 
youth  opportunities,  transportation,  health, 
and  land  use  by  enabling  the  Commissioner 
to  make  grants  under  this  title  to  strengthen 
community  service  programs  of  colleges  and 
universities,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966.  and  $50,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969.  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  there  may  be  appropriated,  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  make  such 
grants,  only  such  stuns  as  the^iCongress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law. 
"Definition  of  community  service  program 
"Sec.  102.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  'community  service  program'  means  an 
educational  program,  activity,  or  service,  in- 
cluding a  research  program  and  a  university 


extaislon  or  continuing  education  offering, 
Thlch  is  designed  to  assist  In  the  solution 
of  community  problems  In  rural,  urban,  or 
suburban  areas,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
urban  and  suburban  problems,  where  the  in- 
stitution offering  such  program,  activity,  or 
service  determines — 

"(1)  that  the  proposed  program,  activity, 
or  service  Is  not  otherwise  available,  and 

"(2)  that  the  conduct  of  the  program  or 
performance  of  the  activity  or  service  is  con- 
sistent with  the  Institution's  over-all  edu- 
cational program  and  Is  of  such  a  nature 
as  Is  appropriate  to  the  effective  utilization 
of  the  institution's  special  resources  and  the 
competencies  of  Its  faculty. 

Where  course  offerings  are  Involved,  such 
courses  must  be  university  extension  or  con- 
tinuing education  courses  and  must  be — 

■•(A)  fully  acceptable  toward  an  academic 
degree,  or 

"(B)  of  college  level  as  determined  by  the 
;nstitutlon  offering  such  courses. 

"Allotments  to  States 

'"Sec  103.  (a)  Of  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  101  for  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  $25,000  each 
w  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  $100,000  to  each  of  the  other  States,  and 
he  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  remainder  of 
such  sums  as  the  population  of  the  State 
bears  to  the  population  of  all  States. 

••(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  the  State  plan  (if  any)  approved  under 
this  title  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such 
year  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other 
States  in  proportion  to  the  original  allot- 
ments to  such  States  under  such  subsection 
:or  such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  States  being  reduced 
.0  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum  the  Com- 
missioner estimates  such  State  needs  and  will 
be  able  to  use  for  such  year  for  carrying  out 
:he  State  plan;  and  the  total  of  such  reduc- 
:ions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the 
States  whose  proportionate  amounts  were 
aot  so  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a 
State  under  this  subsection  during  a  year 
;rom  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
101  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 

"(c)  In  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner,  any  State  may  file  with 
bim  a  request  that  a  specified  portion  of  Its 
allotment  under  this  title  be  added  to  the 
allotment  of  another  State  under  this  title 
;or  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  portion  of  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  providing  com- 
munity service  programs  under  this  title.  If 
It  is  found  by  the  Commissioner  that  the 
.srograms  with  respect  to  which  the  request 
a  made  would  meet  needs  of  the  State 
Mklng  the  request  and  that  use  of  the  specl- 
3ed  portion  of  such  State's  allotment,  as 
•'equested  by  It,  would  assist  In  carrying  out 
•be  purposes  of  this  title,  such  portion  of 
such  State's  allotment  shall  be  added  to  the 
lUotment  of  the  other  State  under  this  title 
■0  be  used  for  the  purpose  referred  to  above. 

"(d)  The  population  of  a  State  and  of  all 
•lie  States  shall  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
2ilssioner  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  data  available  from  the  Depart- 
i^ent  of  Commerce. 

"Uses  of  allotted  funds 

"Sec  104.  A  State's  allotment  under  sec- 

■ion  103  may  be  used.  In  accordance  with 

't«  State  plan  approved   under  section   105 

bi.  to  provide  new,  expanded,  or  Improved 

'^nununlty   service   programs. 

"State   plans 
"Sec    105.    (a)    Any  State  desiring   to   re- 
vive Its  allotment  of  Federal  funds  under 


this  title  shall  designate  or  create  a  State 
agency  or  Institution  which  has  special 
qualifications  with  respect  to  solving  com- 
munity problems  and  which  Is  broadly  rep- 
resentative of  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion In  the  State  which  are  competent  to 
offer  community  service  programs,  and  shall 
submit  to  the  Commissioner  through  the 
agency  or  Institution  so  designated  a  State 
plan.  If  a  State  desires  to  designate  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  an  existing  State 
agency  or  Institution  which  does  not  meet 
tiese  requirements.  If  may  do  so  if  the 
aE,ency  or  Institution  takes  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  acquire  such  qualifica- 
tions and  assure  participation  of  such  In- 
stitutions, or  if  It  designates  or  creates  a 
State  advisory  council  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements not  met  by  the  designated 
agency  or  Institution  to  consult  with  the 
designated  agency  or  Institution  In  the  prep- 
aration of  the  State  plan.  A  State  plan 
submitted  under  this  title  shall  be  In  such 
c'etall  as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary 
and  shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  the  agency  or  institu- 
tion so  designed  or  created  shall  be  the  sole 
agency  for  administration  of  the  plan  or 
for  sui>ervlslon  of  the  administration  of  the 
plan;  and  provide  that  such  agency  or  Insti- 
tution shall  consult  with  any  State  advisory 
council  required  to  be  created  by  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  policy  matters  aris- 
ing  In   the   administration   of  such   plan; 

"(2)  set  forth  a  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated, and  statewide  system  of  community 
service  programs  under  which  funds  paid 
to  the  State  (including  funds  paid  to  an  In- 
stitution pursuant  to  section  106(c))  under 
its  allotments  under  section  103  will  be  ex- 
pended solely  for  community  service  pro- 
grams which  have  been  approved  by  the 
agency  or  Institution  administering  the 
plan; 

"(3)  set  forth  the  policies  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  In  allocating  Federal  funds  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  State, 
which  policies  and  procedures  shall  Insure 
that  due  consideration  will  be  given — 

"(A)  to  the  relative  capacity  and  will- 
ingness of  particular  Institutions  of  higher 
education  (whether  public  or  private)  to  pro- 
vide effective  community  service  programs; 

"(B)  to  the  availability  of  and  need  for 
community  service  programs  among  the  pop- 
ulation within  the  State;  and 

"(C)  to  the  results  of  periodic  evaluations 
of  the  programs  carried  out  under  this  title 
in  the  light  of  information  regarding  cur- 
rent and  anticipated  community  problems 
in  the  State; 

"(4)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  will  be  so  used  as 
not  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds,  or 
funds  of  Institutions  of  higher  education,  but 
to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
to  increase  the  amounts  of  such  funds  that 
would  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  community  service 
programs; 

••(5)  set  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
(Including  such  funds  paid  by  the  State  or 
by  the  Cominlssloner  to  institutions  of  high- 
er education)  under  this  title;  and 

"(6)  provide  for  making  such  reports  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title, 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  afford- 
ing such  access  thereto  as  the  CJommlsslon- 
er  may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correct- 
ness and  verification  of  such  reports. 

"(b)  The  ComnUssloner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a). 


"Payments 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  pajrment  under  this  title  shall 
be  made  to  those  State  agencies  and  institu- 
tions which  administer  plans  approved  under 
section  105(b).  Payments  under  this  title 
from  a  State's  allotment  with  respect  to  the 
cost  of  developing  and  carrying  out  Its  State 
plan  shall  equal  75  per  centiun  of  such  costs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  75 
per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  ^nd  50  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  except  that  no  payments  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  to  any  State 
with  respect  to  expenditures  for  developing 
and  administering  the  State  plan  which  ex- 
ceed 5  per  centum  of  the  costs  for  that  year 
for  which  payment  under  this  subsection 
may  be  made  to  that  State,  or  $25,000,  which- 
ever is  the  greater.  In  determining  th«-co6t 
of  developing  and  carrying  out  a  State's 
plan,  there  shall  be  excluded  any  cost  with 
respect  to  which  payments  were  received  un- 
der any  other  Federal  program. 

"(b)  No  payments  shall  be  made  to  any 
State  from  its  allotments  for  any  fiscal  year 
unless  and  until  the  Commissioner  finds  that 
the  Institutions  of  higher  education  which 
will  participate  In  carrying  but  the  State 
plan  for  that  year  will  together  have  avail- 
able during  that  year  for  expenditure  from 
non -Federal  sources  for  college  and  unS 
verslty  extension  and  continuing  education 
programs  not  less  than  the  total  amount 
actually  expended  by  those  institutions  for 
college  and  university  extension  and  con- 
tinuing education  programs  from  such 
sources  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  plus  an  amount  equal  to  not  less 
than  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs  ylth 
respect  to  which  payment  pursuant  to  sub- 
section ( a )  is  sought. 

"(c)  Payments  to  a  State  under  this  title 
may  be  made  in  installments  and  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments,  and  they  may  be  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  State  or  to  one  or  more  par- 
ticipating institutions  of  higher  education 
designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  State,  or 
to  both. 

"Administration  of  State  plans  ' 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  agency  or 
institution  submitting  the  plan  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  or  Institution  ad- 
ministering a  State  plan  approved  under 
section  105(b) ,  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  section  105(a) ,  or 

"(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision, 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  the  State 
agency  or  Institution  that  the  State  will  not 
be  regarded  as  eligible  to  participate  In  the 
program  under  this  title  until  he  Is  satisfied 
that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply. 

"Judicial  review 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  Its  State  plan 
submitted  under  section  105(a)  or  with  his 
final  action  under  section  107(b),  such  State 
may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such 
action,  file  with  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  State  Is 
located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commissioner.  The  Conunlssloner  there- 
upon shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of 
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the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  ac- 
tion, as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Comnnls- 
sloner.  If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

"(c)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
afllnn  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or 
to  set  it  aside.  In  whole  or  in  pprt.  The 
Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1254  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code. 

.  "National  Advisory  Council  on  Extension  and 
Continuing  Education 

"Sec.  109.  (a)  The  President  shall,  within 
ninety  days  of  enactment  of  this  title,  ap- 
point a  Natlonnl  Advisory  Council  on  Ex- 
tension and  Continuing  Education  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  'AdvLsory  Council"),  con- 
sisting of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be 
Chairman,  one  representative  each  of  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture.  Commerce.  De- 
fense. Labor.  Interior.  State,  and  JHouslng 
and  Urban  Development,  and  the  Cfice  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  of  such  other 
Federal  agencies  having  extension  education 
responsibilities  ns  the  President  may  desig- 
nate, and  twelve  members  appointed,  for 
Btaggered  terms  and  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws,  by  the  President.  Such 
twelve  members  shall,  to  the  extent  possible, 
include  persons  knowledgeable  In  the  fields 
of  extension  and  continuing  education.  State 
and  local  offlclals,  and  other  persons  having 
special  knowledge,  experience,  or  qualifica- 
tion with  respect  to  community  problems, 
and  persons  representative  of  the  general 
public.  The  Advisory  Council  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  Chairman  but  not  less  often 
than  twice  a  year. 

"(b)  Tlie  Advisory  Council  shall  advise  the 
Commissioner  In  the  preparation  of  general 
regxilatlons  and  with  respect  to  policy  mat- 
ters arising  In  the  administration  of  this 
tli^e.  Including  policies  and  procedures  gov- 
erning the  approval  of  State  plans  under 
section  105(b),  and  policies  to  eliminate 
duplication  and  to  effectuate  the  coordina- 
tion of  programs  under  this  title  and  other 
programr.  offering  extension  or  continuing 
education  activities  and  services. 

"(c)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  review  the 
administration  and  effectiveness  of  all  feder- 
ally supported  extension  and  continuing 
education  programs.  Including  community 
service  programs,  m.-xke  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto,  and  make  annual  re- 
ports conunenclng  on  M.Trch  31.  1967.  of  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  (Including 
recon»mendatlons  for  changes  In  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  and  other  Federal  laws 
relating  to  extension  and  continuing  educa- 
tion activities)  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the 
President.  The  President  shall  transmit  each 
such  report  to  the  Congress  together  with 
his  comments  and  recommendations. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council 
who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  States  shall,  while  serving  on  the 
business  of  the  Council,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day.  Including 
travel  time:  and.  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
members  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  In- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Administra- 
tive Expenses  Act  of  1946   (5  U.S.C.  73b-2) 


for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  engage  such 
technical  assistance  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Secretary  shall,  in  addition,  make 
available  to  the  Advisory  Council  such  secre- 
tarial, clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such 
pertinent  data  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  as  it  may 
require  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

"(f)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  pursu- 
ant to  this  section,  the  Advisory  Council  may 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government.  In  ac- 
cordance with  agreements  between  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  head  of  such  agency. 

"Relationship  to  other  programs 

"Sec.  110.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  mod- 
ify authorities  under  the  Act  of  February  23. 
1917  (Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education 
Act),  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  11-15.  16-28); 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  151-15m,  15o-15q,  15aa- 
15jJ,  and  15aaa-15ggg) ;  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  35-35n);  title 
VIII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  (Public  Law 
88-560):  or  the  Act  of  May  8.  1914  (Smith- 
Lever  Act),  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  341-348). 

"Limitation 

"Sec.  111.  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
this  title  for  any  educational  program,  ac- 
tivity, or  service  related  to  sectarian  Instruc- 
tion or  religious  worship,  or  provided  by  a 
school  or  department  of  divinity.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'school  or  de- 
partment of  divinity'  means  an  institution 
or  a  department  or  branch  of  an  Institution 
whose  program  Is  specifically  for  the  educa- 
tion of  students  to  prepare  them  to  become 
ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some 
other  religious  vocation,  or  to  prepare  them 
to  teach  theological  subjects. 

"title  u — college  library  assistance  and  li- 
brary TRAINING  AND  RESEARCH 

"Part  A — College  library  resources 
"Appropriations  Authorized 
"Sec.  201.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1966.  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  enable  the  Com- 
missioner to  make  grants  under  this  part 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education  to  assist 
and  encourage  such  Institutions  In  the  ac- 
quisition for  library  purposes  of  books,  pe- 
riodicals, documents,  magnetic  tapes,  phono- 
graph records,  audiovisual  materials,  and 
other  related  library  materials  (including 
necessary  binding).  For  the  fiscal  year  end- 
mig  June  30.  1969.  and  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  there  may  be  appropriated,  to  enable 
the  Commissioner  to  make  such  grants,  only 
such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law. 

"Basic  Grants 

"Sec.  202.  From  75  per  centum  of  the  stuns 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  201  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  make  basic  grants  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  that  section  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  combinations  of  such  insti- 
tutions. The  amount  of  a  basic  grant  shall 
not  exceed  $5,000  for  each  such  institution 
of  higher  education  and  each  branch  of  such 
institution  which  Is  located  In  a  community 
different  from  that  In  which  its  parent  in- 
stitution Is  located,  as  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner, 
and  a  basic  grant  under  this  subsection  may 
be  made  only  If  the  application  therefor  is 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  upon  his  de- 
termination that  the  application  (whether 
by  an  Individual  institution  or  a  combina- 
tion of  institutions)  — 

"(a)  provides  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  applicant  will  expend  during  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  grant  Is  requested  (from 
funds  other  than  funds  received  under  this 


part)  for  all  library  purposes  (exclusive  of 
construction)  (1)  an  amount  not  less  than 
the  average  annual  amount  it  expended  for 
such  purposes  during  the  two-year  period 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  (2)  an  amount 
( from  such  other  sources  i  equal  to  not  less 
than  the  amount  of  such  grant; 

"(b)  provides  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  applicant  will  expend  during  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  grant  is  requested  (from 
funds  other  than  funds  received  under  this 
part)  for  books,  periodicals,  documents, 
magnetic  tapes,  phonograph  records,  audio- 
visual materials,  and  other  related  materials 
(Including  necessary  binding)  for  library 
purposes  an  amount  not  less  than  the  aver- 
age annual  amount  if  expended  for  such 
materials  during  the  two-year  period  end- 
ing June  30, 1965; 

"(c)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  section;    and 

"(d)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  require  to  cany 
out  his  functions  under  this  section,  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  sua^ 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  Mr 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

"Supplemental  Grants 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  From  the  remainder  of  such 
75  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  201  for  any  fiscal  year,  plus 
any  part  of  such  sums  as  the  CommlESloner 
determines  will  not  be  used  for  making 
grants  under  section  204,  the  Commissioner 
is  authorized  to  make  supplemental  grants 
for  the  pxu"poses  set  forth  in  section  201  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education  and  com- 
binations of  such  Institutions.  The  amount 
of  a  supplemental  grant  shall  not  exceed  $10 
for  each  full-time  student  (Including  the 
full-time  equivalent  of  the  number  of  part- 
time  students)  enrolled  In  each  such  Insti- 
tution, as  determined  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner.  A  supplemental 
grant  may  be  made  only  upon  application 
therefor,  in  such  form  and  cont.rining  such 
information  as  the  Commissioner  may  re- 
quire,  which   application  shall — 

"(1)  meet  the  application  requirements 
set  forth  in  section  202  except  for  the  match- 
ing requirement  set  forth  In  paragraph  (a) 
(2)  of  that  section; 

"(2)  describe  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
library  resources  of  the  applicant  In  relation 
to  Its  present  enrollment  and  any  expected 
Increase  in  Its  enrollment; 

"(3)  set  forth  any  special  circumstances 
which  are  Impeding  or  will  impede  the 
proper  development  of  its  library  resources; 
and 

"(4)  provide  a  general  description  of  how 
a  supplemental  grant  would  be  used  to  Im- 
prove the  size  or  quality  of  Its  library  re- 
sources. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  ap- 
plications for  supplemental  grants  on  the 
basis  of  basic  criteria  prescribed  In  regula- 
tions and  developed  after  consultation  with 
the  Council  created  under  section  205.  Such 
basic  criteria  shall  be  such  as  will  best  tend 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  part  and 
they  (1)  may  take  Into  consideration  factors 
such  as  the  size  and  age  of  the  library  col- 
lection and  student  enrollment,  and  (2)  shall 
give  priority  to  Institutions  In  need  of  finan- 
cial assistance  for  library  purpases. 
"Special  Purpose  Grants 

"Sec.  204.  (a)(1)  Twenty-five  per  centum 
of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
201  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  by  the 
Commissioner  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section. 

"(2)  Of  the  sums  available  for  use  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  sixty  per  centum  may  be  used 


10  make  special  grants  (A)  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education  which  demonstrate  a 
special  need  for  additional  library  resources 
and  which  demonstrate  that  such  additional 
library  resources  will  make  a  substantial 
rontrlbutlon  to  the  quality  of  their  educa- 
tional resources,  (B)  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  meet  special  national  or  re- 
nonal  needs  in  the  library  and  Information 
sciences,  and  (C)  to  combinations  of  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  which  need  spe- 
cial assistance  In  establishing  and  strength- 
ening joint-use  facilities.  Grants  under  this 
section  may  be  used  only  for  books,  periodi- 
cals, documents,  magnetic  tapes,  phonograph 
records,  audiovisual  materials,  and  other  re- 
lated library  materials  (including  necessary 
binding). 

"i3)  Any  sums  available  for  use  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  which  are  not  used  for  the 
purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  used  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  first  sentence 
of  section  203  ( a ) . 

••(b)  Grants  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  made  upon  application  providing 
satisfactory  assurance  that  ( 1 )  the  applicant 
(or  applicants  jointly  in  the  case  of  a  combi- 
nation of  institutions)  will  Qjmend  during 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the«rant  Is  re- 
quested (from  funds  other  tha*  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  part)  for  the  same  purpose 
as  such  grant  an  amount  from  such  other 
sources  equal  to  not  less  than  33 '/a  per 
centum  of  such  grant,  and  (2)  In  addition 
each  such  applicant  will  expend  during  such 
fiscal  year  (from  such  other  sources)  for  all 
library  purposes  (exclusive  of  construction) 
an  amount  not  less  than  the  average  annual 
amount  it  expended  for  such  purposes  during 
tlie  two-year  period  ending  June  30,  1965. 

"Advisory  Council  on  College  Library 
Resources 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
establish  in  the  Office  of  Education  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  College  Library  Resoxirces 
consisting  of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be 
Chairman,  and  eight  members  appointed, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  by 
the  Commissioner  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary. 

•'(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  advise  the 
Commissioner  with  respect  to  establishing 
criteria  for  the  making  of  supplemental 
grants  under  section  203  and  the  making 
of  special  purpose  grants  under  section  204. 
The  Commissioner  may  appoint  such  special 
advisory  and  technlcad  experts  and  consul- 
tants as  may  be  useful  in  carrying  out  the 
Junctions  of  the  Advisory  Council. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
while  serving  on  business  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
SlOO  per  day,  including  travel  time;  and, 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
m  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
af  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

.Accreditation  Requirement  for  Purposes  of 
This  Part 

'Sec.  206.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
in  educational  institution  shall  be  deemed  to 
liave  been  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  if 
the  Commissioner  determines  that  there  Is 
satisfactory  assurance  that  upon  acquisition 
of  the  library  resoiu-ces  with  respect  to  which 
assistance  under  this  part  is  sought,  or  upon 
acquisition  of  those  resources  and  other  11- 
^niy  resources  planned  to  be  acquired  with- 
'•b  a  reasonable  time,  the  institution  will 
meet  the  accreditation  standards  of  such 
agency  or  association. 

"Limitation 

"Sec.  207.  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
this  part  for  books,  periodicals,  dociunents. 


or  other  related  materials  to  be  tised  for 
sectarian  Instruction  or  religious  worship, 
or  primarily  in  connection  with  any  part  of 
the  program  of  a  school  or  department  of 
divinity.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'school  or  department  of  divinity'  means 
an  institution  or  a  department  or  branch 
of  an  institution  whose  program  is  specifi- 
cally for  the  education  of  students  to  pre- 
pare them  to  become  ministers  of  religion 
or  to  enter  upon  some  other  religious  voca- 
tion, or  to  prepare  them  to  teach  theological 
subjects. 

"Consultation  With  State  Agency 

"Sec.  208.  Each  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  receives  a  grant  under  this  part 
shall  i>erlodlcally  inform  the  State  agency 
(if  any)  concerned  with  the  educational  ac- 
tivities of  all  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  State  In  which  such  institution 
is  located,  of  its  activities  under  this  part. 

"Part  B — Library  training  and  research 

"Appropriations  Aathorized 

"Sec.  221.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  part.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  there  may  be  appropriated  for 
such  purpose  only  such  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

"Definition  of  'Llbrarlanshlp' 

"Sec.  222.  For  the  ptirposes  of  this  part  the 
term  'llbrarlanshlp'  means  the  principles  and 
practices  of  the  library  and  information 
sciences,  Including  the  acquisition,  organiza- 
tion, storage,  retrieval,  and  dissemination  of 
Information,  and  reference  and  research  use 
of  library  and  other  information  resources. 

"Grants    for   Training   in   Llbrarlanshlp 

"Sec.  223.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  assist  them  in  training 
persons  in  llbrarlanshlp.  Such  grants  may 
be  used  by  such  Institutions  to  assist  in 
covering  the  cost  of  courses  of  training  or 
study  for  such  persons,  and  for  establishing 
and  maintaining  fellowships  or  traineeshlps 
with  stipends  (Including  allowances  for 
traveling,  subsistence,  and  other  expenses) 
for  fellows  and  others  undergoing  training 
and  their  dependents  net  In  excess  of  such 
maximum  amounts  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  may  make  a  grant 
to  an  Institution  of  higher  education  only 
upon  application  by  the  Institution  and  only 
upon  his  finding  that  such  program  will  sub- 
stantially further  the  objective  of  increasing 
the  opportunities  throughout  the  Nation  for 
training  in  Ubrarianship. 

"Research  and  Demonstrations  Relating  to 
Libraries  and  the  Training  of  Library 
Personnel 

"Sec.  224.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  other  public  or  private 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations,  for 
research  and  demonstration  projects  relat- 
ing to  the  improvement  of  libraries  or  the 
Improvement  of  training  in  Ubrarianship,  in- 
cluding the  development  of  new  techniques, 
systems,  and  equipment  for  processing,  stor- 
ing, and  distributing  information,  and  for 
the  dissemination  of  information  derived 
from  such  research  and  demons'rations,  and, 
v/ithout  regard  to  section  3709  oi  the  Revised 
Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5),  to  provide  by  con- 
tracts with  them  for  the  conduct  of  such 
activities;  except  that  no  such  grant  may 
be  made  to  a  private  agency,  organization,  or 
institution  other  than  a  nonprofit  one. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
appoint  a  special  advisory  committee  of  not 
more  than  nine  members  to  advise  him  on 
matters  of  general  policy  concerning  research 


and  demonstration  projects  relating  to  the 
improvement  of  libraries  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  training  in  Ubrarianship,  or  con- 
cerning special  services  necessary  thereto  or 
special  problems  involved  therein. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  committee  appointed 
under  this  section  who  are  not  regular  full- 
time  employees  of  the  United  States  shall, 
while  serving  on  the  business  of  the  commit- 
tee, toe  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
rates"  fixed  by  the  Conunlssloner,  but  not  in 
excess  of  $100  per  diem,  including  travel  time; 
and  they  may,  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

"Repealer 

"Sec.  225.  Effective  July  1,  1967,  section 
1101  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  is  amended  by  adding  the  word  'or' 
at  the  end  of  clause  J^) ,  by  striking  out 
clause  (3),  and  by  renumbering  clause  (4) 
as  clause  (3). 

"Part  C — Strengthening  college  and  research 
library  resources 

"Appropriations  Authorized 

"Sec.  231.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  $6,315,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  $7,770,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  to  en- 
able the  Commissioner  to  transfer  funds  to 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  the  purpose 
of— 

"(1)  acquiring,  so  far  as  possible,  all 
library  materials  currently  published 
throughout  the  world  which  are  of  value  to 
scholarship;  and 

"(2)  providing  (iatalog  information  for 
these  materials  promptly  after  receipt,  and 
distributing  bibliographic  Information  by 
printing  catalog  cards  and  by  other  means, 
and  enabling  the  Library  of  Congress  to  use 
for  exchange  and  other  purposes  such  of 
these  materials  as  are  not  needed  for  Its  own 
collections. 

"For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  iajid 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  there  may  be  ap- 
propriated, to  enable  the  Commissioner  to 
transfer  funds  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
for  such  purpose,  only  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

"title  III — strengthening  developing 

INSTITUTIONS 

"Statement  of  purpose  and  appropriations 
authorized 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is 
to  assist  In  raising  the  academic  quality  of 
colleges  which  have  the  desire  and  potential 
to,. make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
hif|ieLeducatlon  resources  of  our  Nation  but 
which  for  financial  and  other  reasons  are 
struggling  for  survival  and  are  isolated  from 
the  main  currents  of  academic  life,  and  to 
do  so  by  enabling  the  Commissioner  to  es- 
tablish a  national  teaching  fellow  program 
and  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment of  cooperative  arrangements  under 
which  these  colleges  may  draw  on  the  talent 
and  experience  of  our  finest  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  on  the  educational  resources  of 
business  and  industry,  in  their  effort  to  Im- 
prove their  academic  quality, 

"(b)(1)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $55,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year,  78  per 
centum  shall  be  available  only  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  with  respect 
to  developing  institutions  which  plan  to 
award  one  or  more  bachelor's  degrees  during 
such  year. 
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"(3)  The  remainder  of  the  sums  so  ap- 
propriated shall  be  available  only  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  title  with  re- 
spect to  developing  institutions  which  do  not 
plan  to  award  such  a  degree  during  such 
year. 

"Definition  of  'developing  institution' 

"Sec.  302.  As  used  In  this  title  the  term 
"developing  institution'  means  a  public  or 
nonprofit  educational  institution  in  any 
State  which — 

"(a)  admits  as  regular  students  only  per- 
sons having  a  certificate  of  graduation  from 
a  secondary  school,  or  the  recognized  equiv- 
alent of  such  certificate: 

"(b)  Is  legally  authorized  to  provide,  and 
provides  within  the  State  an  educational  pro- 
gram for  which  It  awards  a  bachelor's  degree, 
or  provides  not  less  than  a  two-year  pro- 
gram which  is  acceptable  for  full  credit 
toward  such  a  degree,  or  offers  a  two-year 
program  In  engineering,  mathematics,  or  the 
physical  or  biological  sciences  which  Is  de- 
signed to  prepare  the  student  to  work  as  a 
technician  and  at  a  semlprofesslonal  level 
In  engineering,  scientific,  or  other  techno- 
logical fields  which  require  the  understand- 
ing and  application  of  basic  engineering, 
scientific,  or  mathematical  principles  of 
knowledge; 

"(c)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  de- 
termined by  the  Commissioner  to  be  reliable 
authority  as  to  the  quality  of  training  of- 
fered or  Is.  according  to  such  an  agency  or 
association,  making  reasonable  progress  to- 
ward accreditation: 

"(d)  has  met  the  requirements  of  clauses 
(a)  and  (b)  during  the  five  academic  years 
preceding  the  academic  year  for  which  it 
seeks  assistance  under  this  title: 

"(e)  Is  making  a  reasonable  effort  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  Its  teaching  and  ad- 
ministrative staffs  and  of  Its  student  serv- 
ices: 

"(f)  Is.  for  financial  or  other  reasons,  strug- 
gling for  survival  and  Is  isolated  from  the 
main  currents  of  academic  life: 

"(g)  meets  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Commissioner  may  prescribe  by  regulation: 
and 

"(h)  Is  not  an  Institution,  or  department 
or  branch  of  an  Institution,  whose  program 
Is  specifically  for  the  education  of  students 
to  prepare  them  to  become  ministers  of  re- 
ligion or  to  enter  upon  some  other  religious 
vocation  or  to  prepare  them  to  teach  theo- 
logical subjects. 

"Advisory  Council  on  D(n'eloping  Institutions 
"Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
establish  In  the  Office  of  Education  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Developing  Institutions 
(hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
•Council"),  consisting  of  the  Commissioner 
who  shall  be  Chairman,  one  representative 
each  of  such  Federal  agencies  having  respon- 
sibilities with  respect  to  developing  institu- 
tions as  the  Commissioner  may  designate, 
and  eight  members  appointed,  v/ithout  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws,  by  the  Com- 
missioner with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 
"(b)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Com- 
missioner with  respect  to  policy  matters 
arising  in  the  administration  of  this  title  and 
in  particular  shall  assist  the  Commissioner  In 
identifying  those  developing  institutions 
through  which  the  purposes  of  this  title  can 
best  be  achieved  and  In  establishing  priorities 
for  use  In  approving  applications  under  this 
title.  The  Conunissloner  may  appoint  such 
special  advisory  and  technical  experts  and 
consultants  as  may  be  useful  in  carrylngjout 
the  functions  of  the  Council. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
otherwise  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Council,  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
$100   per   day.   Including   travel   time;    and. 


while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  members  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently. 

"Grants     for     cooperative     agreements     to 
strengthen  developing  institutions 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  developing  Insti- 
tutions and  other  colleges  and  universities 
to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  planning,  develop- 
ing, and  carrying  out  cooperative  arrange- 
ments which  show  promise  as  effective  meas- 
ures for  strengthening  the  academic  pro- 
grams and  the  administration  of  developing 
institutions.  Such  cooperative  arrange- 
ments may  be  between  developing  Institu- 
tions, between  developing  Institutions  and 
other  colleges  and  universities,  and  between 
developing  institutions  and  organizations, 
agencies,  and  business  entities.  Grants  un- 
der this  section  may  be  used  for  projects  and 
activities  such  as — 

"(1)  exchange  of  faculty  or  students,  in- 
cluding arrangements  for  bringing  visiting 
scholars  to  developing  institutions: 

"(2)  faculty  and  administration  improve- 
ment programs  utilizing  training,  education 
(including  fellowships  leading  to  advanced 
degrees).  Internships,  research  participation, 
and  other  means: 

"(3)  introduction  of  new  curriculums  and 
currlcular  materials; 

"(4)  development  and  operation  of  co- 
operative education  programs  Involving  al- 
ternate periods  of  academic  study  and  busi- 
ness or  public  employment; 

"(5)  Joint  use  of  facilities  such  a£  li- 
braries or  laboratories.  Including  necessary 
books,  materials,  and  equipment:  and 

'•  ( 6 )  other  arrangements  which  offer  prom- 
ise of  strengthening  the  academic  programs 
and  the  administration  of  developing  Insti- 
tutions. 

"(b)  A  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  only  upon  appllcatld|i  to  the  Com- 
missioner at  such  time  or  times  and  contain- 
ing such  Information  as  he  deems  necessary. 
The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve  an  ap- 
plication unless  it — 

"  ( 1 )  sets  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  projects  or  activities  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  and  pro- 
vides for  such  methods  of  administration  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  op- 
eration of  the  program: 

"(2)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practical.  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  for  purposes  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a), 
and  In  no  case  supplant  such  funds: 

"(3)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  section;  and 

"(4)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  title,  and  Tor 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Council,  establish  criteria 
as  to  ellgflble  expenditures  for  which  grants 
made  under  this  section  may  be  vised,  which 
criteria  shall  be  so  designed  as  to  prevent 
the  use  of  such  grants  for  expenditures  not 
necessary  to  the  achievement  of  the  purposes 
of  this  tlUe. 


"National  teaching  fellowships 
"Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized t6  award  fellowships  under  thll 
section  to  highly  qualified  graduate  student* 
and  Junior  members  of  the  faculty  of  colleges 
and  universities,  to  encourage  such  Individ- 
uals to  teach  at  developing  institutions.  The 
Commissioner  shall  award  fellowships  to  in- 
dividuals for  teaching  at  developing  Institu- 
tions only  upon  application  by  an  institution 
approved  for  this  purpose  by  the  Commis- 
sioner and  only  upon  a  finding  by  the  CJom- 
mlssioner  that  the  program  of  teaching  set 
forth  in  the  application  is  reasonable  In  the 
light  of  the  qualifications  of  the  teaching 
fellow  and  of  the  educational  needs  of  the 
applicant. 

"(b)  Fellowships  may  be  awarded  under 
this  section  for  such  period  of  teaching  a< 
the  Commissioner  may  determine,  but  such 
period  shall  not  exceed  two  academic  years. 
E^ach  person  awarded  a  fellowship  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  receive  a 
stipend  for  each  academic  year  of  teaching 
of  not  more  than  $6,500  as  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  upon  the  advice  of  the 
Council,  plus  an  additional  amount  of  $400 
for  each  such  year  on  account  of  each  of  his 
dependents. 

"TITLE    IV STUDENT    ASSISTANCE 

"Part   A — Educational  opportunity  grants 

"Statement  of   Purpose  and   Appropriations 
Authorized 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
part  to  provide,  through  Institutions  of  high- 
er education,  educational  opportunity 
grants  to  assist  In  making  available  the 
benefits  of  higher  education  to  qualified  high 
school  graduates  of  exceptional  financial 
need,  who  for  lack  of  financial  means  of  their 
own  or  of  their  families  would  be  unable 
to  obtain  such  benefits  without  such  aid. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1966,  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  make  payments  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  that  have  agree- 
ments with  him  entered  into  under  section 
407.  for  use  by  such  institutions  for  pay- 
ments to  undergraduate  students  for  the 
Initial  academic  year  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  awarded  to  them  under  this 
part.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  there 
may  be  appropriated,  to  carry  out  the  first 
sentence  of  this  subsection,  only  such  sums 
as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by 
law.  There  are  further  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  payment  to  such  Institutions  for  use  by 
them  for  making  educational  opportunity 
grants  under  this  p>art  to  undergraduate  stu- 
dents for  academic  years  other  than  the 
Initial  year  of  their  educational  opportunity 
grants:  but  no  appropriation  may  be  made 
pursuant  to  this  sentence  for  any  fiscal  year 
beginning  more  than  three  years  after  the 
last  fiscal  year  for  which  an  appropriation 
is  authorized  under  the  first  sentence.  Sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  subsection  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for  pay- 
ment to  Institutions  until  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
they  were  appropriated.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  payment  for  the  first  year 
of  an  educational  opportunity  grant  shall 
not  be  considered  as  an  Inltlal-year  payment 
If  the  educational  opportunity  grant  was 
awarded  for  the  continuing  education  of  a 
student  who  had  been  previously  awarded 
an  educational  opportunity  grant  under  this 
part  (whether  by  another  Institution  or  oth- 
erwise) and  had  received  payment  for  any 
year  of  that  educational  opportunity  grant. 

'"Amount  of  Educational  Oppwrtiinlty 
Grant — Annual  Determination 
"Sec.  402.  From  the  funds  received  by  it 
for  such  purpose  under  this  part,  an  Instl- 
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finn  of  higher  education  which  awards  an 
Swtlonal  opportunity  grant  to  a  student 
nrf^  this  part  shall,  for  the  duration  of 
l^e  erant,  pay  to  that  student  for  each  aca- 
ZZ  vear  during  which  he  Is  In  need  of 
^t  aid  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  the 
dilution,  an  amount  determined  by  the 
mQtitution  for  such  student  with  respect  to 
Tat  year,  which  amount  shall  not  exceed— 
"(1)  the  lesser  of  $800  or  one-half  of  the 
sum  of  the  amount  of  student  financial  aid 
(including  assistance  under  this  title,  but 
excluding  assistance  from  work-study  pro- 
!rams)  provided  such  student  by  such  Insti- 
tution and  any  assistance  provided  such  stu- 
dent under  any  scholarship  program  estab- 
lished by  a  State  or  a  private  Institution  or 
oreanlzatlon,  as  determined  In  accordance 
with  regulation  of  the  Commissioner,  or 

••(2)  in  the  case  of  a  student  who  during 
the  preceding  academic  year  at  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  received  grades 
placing  him  In  the  upper  half  of  his  class, 
the  amount  determined  under  paragraph 
111,  plus  $200. 

If  the  amount  of  the  payment  determined 
under  the  preceding  sentence  for  an  aca- 
demic year  is  less  than  $200  for  a  student, 
no  payment  shall  be  made  under  this  title 
to  that  student  for  that  year.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall,  subject  to  the  foregoing  limita- 
tions, prescribe  for  the  guidance  of  partici- 
pating Institutions  basic  crltera  or  schedules 
I  or  both)  for  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  any  such  educational  opportunity 
grant,  taking  Into  account  the  objective  of 
limiting  grant  aid  under  this  part  to  stu- 
dents of  exceptional  financial  need  and  such 
other  factors,  including  the  number  of  de- 
pendents In  the  family,  as  the  Commissioner 
may  deem  relevant. 
"Duration   of  Educational   Opportunity 

Grant 
""Sec.  403.  The  dxiratlon  of  an  educational 
opportunity  grant  awarded  under  this  part 
shall  be  the  period  required  for  completion 
by  the  recipient  of  his  undergraduate  course 
of  study  at  the  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
Uon  from  which  he  received  the  educational 
opportunity  grant,  except  that  such  period 
shall  not  exceed  four  academic   years   less 
any  such  period  with  respect  to  which  the 
recipient  has  previously  received  pa3rments 
under  this  part  pursuant  to  a  prior  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  (whether  made  by 
the  same  or  another  Institution).    An  edu- 
cational opportunity   grant   awarded  under 
this  part  shall  entitle  the  recipient  to  pay- 
ments only  If  he   (1)   Is  maintaining  satis- 
factory progress  In  the  course  of  study  which 
he  Is  pursuing,  according  to  the  regularly 
prescribed   standards   and   practices   of  the 
institution  from  which  he  received  the  grant, 
and  (2)   is  devoting  essentially  full  time  to 
that  course  of  study,  during  the  academic 
year.    In    attendance    at    that    Institution. 
Failure  to  be  In  attendance  at  the  Institu- 
tion during  vacation  periods  or  periods  of 
military  service,  or  during  other  periods  dur- 
ing which  the  Commissioner  determines  In 
accordance   with   regulations   that   there   is 
good  cause  for  his  nonattendance   (during 
which  periods  he  shall  receive  no  payments) 
shall  not  be  deemed  contrary  to  clause  (2). 

"Selection  of  Recipients  of  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants 

"Sec  404.  (a)  An  Individual  shall  be  elig- 
ible for  the  award  of  an  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant  under  this  part  at  any  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  which  has  made 
an  agreement  with  the  Commissioner  pur- 
suant to  section  407  (which  Institution  Is 
hereinafter  In  this  part  referred  to  as  an 
'eUglble  Institution"),  If  the  Individual 
makes  application  at  the  time  and  In  the 
manner  prescribed  by  that  Institution. 

"(b)  From  among  those  eligible  for  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  from  an  Insti- 
tution of  higher  education  for  each  fiscal 


year,  the  Institution  shall.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Its  agreement  with 
the  Commissioner  under  section  407  and 
within  the  amount  allocated  to  the  Insti- 
tution for  that  purpose  for  that  year  under 
section  406,  select  Individuals  who  are  to  be 
awarded  such  grante  and  determine,  pur- 
suant to  section  402,  the  amounts  to  be  paid 
to  them.  An  Institution  shall  not  award 
an  educational  opportunity  grant  to  an  In- 
dividual unless  It  determines  that — 

"(1)  he  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment 
as  a  full-time  student  at  such  Institution  or. 
In  the  case  of  a  student  already  attending 
such  Institution.  Is  In  good  standing  and  In 
full-time  attendance  there  as  an  under- 
graduate student; 

"(2)  he  shows  evidence  of  academic  or 
creative  promise  and  capability  of  maintain- 
ing good  standing  In  his  coiu-se  of  study; 

"(3)  he  Is  of  exceptional  financial  need; 
and 

"(4)  he  would  not,  but  for  an  educational 
opportunity  grant,  be  financially  able  to  pur- 
sue a  course  of  study  at  such  Institution  of 
higher  education. 

"Allotment  of  Educational  Opportunity 

Grant  Funds  Among  States 
"Sec.  405.  (a)  (1)  Prom  the  sums*  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  fifst  sentence 
section  401(b)  for  any  fiscal  y«ar,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
so  appropriated  as  the  number  of  persons 
enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  In  Institutions 
of  higher  education  In  such  State  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a 
full-time  basis  In  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  all  the  States.  The  number  of  per- 
sons enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  In  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  purposes  of 
this  section  shall  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  most  recent  year  for  whlch^ 
satisfactory  data  are  available  to  him. 

"(2)  If  the  total  of  the  sums  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  to  be  required  under 
section  406  for  any  fiscal  year  for  eligible 
Institutions  In  a  State  Is  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  allotment  to  that  State  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  that  year,  the  Commis- 
sioner may  reallot  the  remaining  amount 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  date  or  dates  as 
he  may  fix,  to  other  States  In  such  manner 
at.  he  determines  will  best  assist  In  achiev- 
ing the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"(b)  Svims  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
third  sentence  of  section  401(b)  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  allotted  or  reallotted  among  the 
States  In  such  manner  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  for  which  such  sums  are  appropri- 
ated. 

"Allocation  of  Allotted  Funds  to  Institutions 
"'Sec.     406.   (a)   The    Commissioner     shall 
from  time  to  time  set  dates  by  which  eligible 
Institutions  In  any  State  must  file  applica- 
tions for  allocation,  to  such  Institutions,  of 
educational  opportunity  grant   funds  from 
the  allotment  to  that  State   (Including  any 
reallotment  thereto)  for  any  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  section  405(a).  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  specified   In  the  first  sentence  of 
section  401(b).     Such   allocations  shall   be 
made  In  accordance  with  equitable  criteria 
which  the  Commissioner  shall  establish  and 
which  shall  be  designed  to  achieve  such  dis- 
tribution of  such  funds  among  eligible  In- 
stitutions within  a  State  as  will  most  ef- 
fectively carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
"(b)   The  Commissioner  shall  further.  In 
accordance    with    regulations,    allocate    to 
eligible  Institutions,  In  any  State,  from  funds 
apportioned    or   reapportioned    pursuant    to 
section   405(b).   funds   to   be   used   for   the 
educational  opportunity  grants  specified  In 
the  third  sentence  of  section  401(b). 

"(c)  Payment  shall  be  made  from  alloca- 
tions under  this  section  to  Institutions  as 
needed.        • 


"Agreements  With  Institutions — Conditions 
"Sec.  407.  (a)  An  Institution  of  higher 
education  which  desires  to  obtain  funds  for 
educational  opportunity  grants  under  this 
part,  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Commissioner.    Such  agreement  shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  funds  received  by  the 
Institution  under  this  part  will  be  used  by 
It  only  for  the  purposes  specified  In.  and  In 
accordance  with,  the  provisions  of  this  part; 

"(2)  provide  that  In  determining  whether 
an  Individual  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 404(b)  (3)  the  Institution  will  (A)  con- 
sider the -source  of  such  Individual's  Income 
and  that  of  any  Indlvdual  or  Individuals 
upon  whom  the  student  relies  primarily  for 
support,  and  (B)  make  an  appropriate  review 
of  the  assets  of  the  student  and  of  such  in- 
dividuals; 

"(3)  provide  that  the  Institution.  In  co- 
operation with  other  Institutions  of  higher 
education  where  appropriate,  will  make 
vigorous  efforts  to  Identify  qualified  youths 
of  exceptional  financial  need  and  to  en- 
courage them  to  continue  their  education 
beyond  secondary  school  through  programs 
and  activities  such  as — 

"(A)  establishing  or  strengthening  close 
working  relationships  with  secondary-school 
principals  and  guidance  and  counseling 
personnel  with  a  view  toward  motivating  stu- 
dents to  complete  secondary  school  and  pur- 
sue post-secondary-school  educational  op- 
portunities, and 

"(B)  making,  to  the  extent  feasible,  con- 
ditional commitments  for  educational  op- 
portunity grants  to  qualified  secondary 
school  students  with  special  emphasis  on 
students  enrolled  in  grade  11  or  lower  grades 
who  show  evidences  of  academic  or  creative 

promise; 

"(4)  provide  assurance  that  the  Institu- 
tion will  continue  to  spend  in  Its  own 
-  scholarship  and  student-'ald  program,  from 
sources  other  than  funds  received  under 
this  part,  not  less  than  the  average  expendi- 
ture per  year  made  for  that  purpose  during 
the  most  recent  period  of  three  fiscal  years 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  the  agree- 
ment; 

"(5)  Include  provisions  designed  to  make 
educational  opportunity  grants  under  this 
part  reasonably  available  (to  the  extent  of 
available  funds)  to  all  eligible  students  In 
the  Institution  in  need  thereof;   and 

"(6)  Include  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States  and  promote  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

"(b)(1)  An  Institution,  which  has  In  effect 
an  agreement  for  Federal  capital  contribu- 
tions for  a  student  loan  fund  pursuant  to 
title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958,  may  use,  as  an  additional  Fed- 
eral capital  contribution  for  the  purposes 
of  such  loan  fund,  not  to  exceed  25  per  cen- 
tum of  the  funds  paid  to  It  for  any  fiscal  year 
ending  prior  to  July  1.  1970.  for  the  purpose 
set  forth  in  section  401(b).  The  require- 
ment In  section  204(2)  (B)  of  such  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  such  a  Federal  capital  con- 
tribution. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
from  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
third  sentence  of  section  401(b),  any  insti- 
tution electing  for  any  fiscal  year  to  use  an 
amount  of  Its  payment  as  a  Federal  capital 
contribution  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall 
be  paid  an  equal  amount  for  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding three  fiscal  years  from  such  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  such  third  sen- 
tence. If  the  amount  so  paid  to  the  institu- 
tion for  each  such  year  Is  used  by  such  in- 
stitution as  such  a  Federal  capital  contribu- 
tion. 

"Contracts  to  Encotirage  Pull  Utilization  of 

Educatloijal  Talent 

"Sec.  408.  (a)   To  aasist  in  achieving  the 

purposes  of  this  part/ the  Commissioner  Is 

authorized   (wlthourregard  to  section  3709 
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of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  US.C.  5)),  to 
enter  Into  contracts,  not  to  exceed  •100.000 
per  year,  with  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  organi- 
zations and  Institutions  for  the  purpose  of — 

••(  1 )  Identifying  qualified  youths  of  excep- 
tional financial  need  and  encouraging  them 
to  complete  secondary  school  and  undertake 
postsecondary  educational  training, 

•'(21  publicizing  existing  forms  of  student 
financial  aid.  Including  aid  furnished  under 
this  part,  or 

"(3)  encouraging  secondary-school  or  col- 
lege dropouts  of  demonstrated  aptitude  to  re- 
enter educational  programs.  Including  post- 
secondary-school  programs. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

"Definition  of  'Academic  Year* 
"Sec.  409.  As  used  In  this  part,  the  term 
"academic  year'  means  an  academic  year  or 
its  equivalent  as  defined  in  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner. 

"Part  B — Federal,  State,  and  private  pro- 
grams of  low-interest  insured  loans  to 
students  in  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion 
"Statement  of  Purpose  and  Appropriations 
Authorized 
"Sec:  421.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  part  is 
to  enable  the  Commissioner  ( 1 )  to  encourage 
States  and  nonprofit  private  Institutions  and 
organizations  to  establish  adequate  loan  in- 
surance programs  for  students  in  eligible  in- 
stitutions (as  defined  In  section  435),  (2)  to 
provide  a  Federal  program  of  student  loan 
Insurance  for  students  who  do  not  have  rea- 
sonable access  to  a  State  or  private  nonprofit 
program  of  student  loan  insurance  covered 
by  an  agreement  under  section  428(b),  and 
(3)  to  pay  a  portion  aj  the  interest  on  loans 
to  qualified  students  which  are  made  by  a 
State  under  a  direct  loan  program  meeting 
the  requirements  of  section  428(a)(1)(B). 
or  which  are  Insured  under  this  part  or  un- 
der a  program  of  a  State  or  of  a  nonprofit 
private  institution  or  organization  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  428(a) 
(1)(C). 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part — 

"(1)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  student  loan  insurance  fund  (es- 
tablished by  section  431)  (A)  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000.  and  (B)  such  further  sums,  if  any, 
as  may  become  necessary  for  the  adequacy 
of  the  student  loan  Instwance  fund, 

"(2)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, for  payments  under  section  428  with 
respect  to  interest  on  student  loans,  such 
sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
and  succeeding  fiscal  years,  as  may  be  re- 
quired  therefor,    and 

••(3)  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $17,500,000  for  inaklng  ad- 
vances pursuant  to  section  422  fof  the  reserve 
funds  of  State  and  nonprofit  private  student 
loan  Insurance  programs. 
Sums  appropriated  under  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  siibrection  shall  remain  available  un- 
til expended,  and  sums  appropriated  under 
clause  (3»  of  this  subsection  shall  remain 
available  for  advances  under  section  422  un- 
til the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968. 

"Advances  for  Reserve  Funds  of  State  and 
Nonprofit    Private    Loan    Insurance    Pro- 
'  grams 

"Sec.  422.  (a)(1)  Prom  the  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  section 
421(b),  the  Conunlssloner  Is  authorized  to 
make  advances  to  any  State  with  which  he 
has  made  an  agreement  pursuaRUi^o  section 
428(b)  for  the  purpose  of  helplnj  tb^-estab- 
llsh  or  strerigthen  the  reserve  fund  of  the 
student  loan  insurance  program  covered  by 
that   agreement.     If   for   any    of   the   fiscal 


years  ending  June  30.  1966,  June  30,  1967.  or 
June  30.  1968.  a  State  does  not  have  a  stu- 
dent loan  insurance  program  covered  by  an 
agreement  made  pursuant  to  section  428(b), 
and  the  Commissioner  determines  after  con- 
sultation with  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
that  State  that  there  is  no  reasonable  likeli- 
hood that  the  State  will  have  such  a  student 
loan  Insurance  program  for  such  year,  the 
Commissioner  may  make  advances  for  such 
year  for  the  same  purpose  to  one  or  more 
nonprofit  private  Institutions  or  organiza- 
tions with  which  he  has  made  an  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  section  428(b)  in  order  to 
enable  students  in  that  State  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  of  student  loan  insur- 
ance covered  by  such  an  agreement.  The 
Commissioner  may  make  advances  under  this 
subsection  both  to  a  State  program  (with 
which  he  has  such  an  agreement)  and  to 
one  or  more  nonprofit  private  Institutions 
or  organizations  (with  which  he  has  such 
an  agreement)  in  that  State  if  he  determines 
that  such  advances  are  necessary  in  order 
that  students  in  each  eligible  institution 
have  access  through  such  institution  to  a 
student  loan  Insurance  program  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  428(b)(1). 

"(2)  Advances  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
(including  conditions  relating  to  the  time 
or  times  of  payment)  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  428(b)  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  will  best  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section.  Advances  made  by 
the  Commissioner  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  repaid  within  such  period  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  deem  to  be  appropriate  In  each 
case  In  the  light  of  the  maturity  and  solvency 
of  the  reserve  fund  for  which  the  advance 
was  made. 

"(b)  The  total  of  the  advances  to  any  State 
pvirsuant  to  subsection  (a)  may  not  exceed  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  21/2 
per  centum  of  $700,000,000  as  the  population 
of  that  State  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-two 
inclusive,  bears  to  the  total  population  of 
all  the  States  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-two, 
inclusive.  If  the  amount  so  determined  for 
any  State,  however,  is  less  than  $25,000.  it 
shall  be  increased  to  $25,000  and  the  total 
of  the  increases  thereby  required  shall  be 
derived  by  proportionately  reducing  (but  not 
below  $25,000)  the  amount  so  determined  for 
each  of  the  remaining  States.  Advances  to 
nonprofit  private  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  may  be  In 
such  amounts  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines will  best  achieve  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  made,  except  that  the  sum  of 
( 1 )  advances  to  such  Institutions  and  organi- 
zations for  the  benefit  of  students  in  any 
State  plus  (2)  the  amounts  advanced  to  such 
State,  may  not  exceed  the  maximum  amount 
which  may  be  advanced  to  that  State  pur- 
suant to  'the  first  two  sentences  of  this 
subsection.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  population  aged  eighteen  to 
twenty-two.  Inclusive,  of  each  State  and  of 
all  the  States  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  data  available  to  him. 

"Effect  of  Adequate  Non-Federal  Programs 
"Sec.  423.  The  Commissioner  shall  not  is- 
sue certificates  of  insurance  under  section  429 
to  lenders  in  a  State  if  he  determines  that 
every  eligible  Institution  has  reasonable  ac- 
cess in  rthat  State  to  a  State  or  private  non- 
profit student  loan  Insurance  program  which 
Is  covered  by  an  agreement  under  section 
428(b). 

"Scope  and  Duration  of  Federal  Loan  Insur- 
ance -Prografh 
"Sec.  424.  (a)  The  total  principal  amount 
of  new  loans  made  and  installments  paid 
pursuant  to  lines  of  credit  (as  defined  in 
section  435)  to  students  covered  by  Federal 
loan  insurance  under  tl^  part  shall  not 
exceed  $700,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966,  $1,000,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year 


ending  June  30.  1967,  and  $1,400,000,000  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  There- 
after.  Federal  loan  insurance  pursuant  to  thu 
part  may  be  granted  only  for  loans  made 
(or  for  loan  Installments  paid  pursuant  to 
lines  of  credit)  to  enable  students,  who  have 
obtained  prior  loans  Insured  under  this  part 
to  continue  or  complete  their  educational 
program;  but  no  insurance  may  be  granted 
for  any  loan  made  or  installment  paid  after 
June  30.  1972. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  may,  if  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  do  so  In  order  to  assure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  this 
part,  assign,  within  the  maximum  amounts 
specified  in  subsection  (a).  Federal  loan  in- 
surance quotas  applicable  to  eligible  lenders 
or  to  States  or  areas,  and  may  from  time  to 
time  reassign  unused  portions  of  these 
quotas. 

"Limitations    on    Individual    Federally   in. 
sured  Loans  and  on  Federal  Loan  Insurance 

"Sec.  425.  (a)  (1)  The  total  of  the  loans 
made  to  a  student  in  any  academic  year  or 
its  equivalent  (as  determined  under  regu- 
lations of  the  Commissioner)  which  may  be 
covered  by  Federal  loan  insiu-ance  under  this 
part  may  not  exceed  $1,500  In  the  case  of  a 
graduate  or  professional  student  (as  defined 
In  regulations  of  the  Commissioner),  or 
$1,000  In  the  case  of  any  other  student.  The 
aggregate  Insured  unpaid  principal  amount 
of  all  such  Insured  loans  made  to  any 
student  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  $7,500 
in  the  case  of  any  graduate  or  professional 
student  (as  defined  in  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner,  and  Including  any  such  In- 
sured loans  made  to  such  person  before  he 
became  a  graduate  or  professional  student), 
or  $5,000  in  the  case  of  any  other  student. 
The  annual  insurable  limit  per  student  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  exceeded  by  a  line  of 
credit  under  which  actual  payments  by  the 
lender  to  the  borrower  will  not  be  made  in 
any  year  in  excess  of  the  annual  limit. 

"(2)  If  in  any  academic  year  or  its  equiv- 
alent a  student  receives  a  loan  which  i.s  in- 
sured by  the  Commissioner  under  t'lis  part. 
no  loan  to  that  student  in  that  year  may  be 
made  or  insured  by  the  Commissioner  under 
the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan  In- 
surance Act  of  1965;  and  if  in  any  academic 
year  or  its  equivalent  a  student  receives  a 
loan  which  is  made  or  insured  by  the  Com- 
missioner under  the  National  Vocational  Stu- 
dent Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965,  no  loan  to 
that  student  in  that  year  may  be  insured  by 
the  Commissioner  under  this  part. 

"(b)  The  Insurance  liability  on  any  loan 
Insured  by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part 
shall  be  100  per  centum"  of  the  tmpaid  bal- 
ance of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan. 
Such  insiu-ance  liability  shall  not  Include 
liability  for  interest  whether  or  not  that  in- 
terest has  been  added  to  the  principal 
amovmt  of  the  loan. 

"Sources  of  Funds 
"Sec.  426.  Loans  made  by  eligible  lenders 
in  accordance  with  this  part  shall  be  Insur- 
able by  the  Commissioner  whether  made 
from  funds  fully  owned  by  the  lender  or  from 
funds  held  by  the  lender  in  a  trust  or  similar 
capacity  and  available  for  such  loans. 

"Eligibility  of  Student  Borrowers  and  Terms 
of  Student  Loans 

"Sec.  427.  (a)  A  loan  by  an  eligible  lender 
shall  be  Insurable  by  the  Commissioner  under 
the  provisions  of  this  part  only  if — 

"(1)  made  to  a  student  who  (A)  has  been 
accepted  for  enrollment  at  an  eligible  in- 
stitution or,  in  the  casfe  of  a  student  already 
attending  such  Institution,  is  in  good  stand- 
ing there  as  determined  by  the  Institution, 
and  (B)  is  carrjring  at  least  one-half  of  the 
normal  full-time  workload  as  determined  by 
the  institution,  and  (C)  has  provided  the 
lender  with  a  statement  of  the  institution 
which  pets  forth  a  schedule  of  the  tuition 
and  fees  applicable  to  that  student  and  its 


(jtunate  of  the  cost  of  board  and  room  for 
such  a  student;  and 

"(2)  evidenced  by  a  note  or  other  written 
igrcement  which — 

"(A)  is  made  without  security  and  without 
endorsement,  except  that  If  the  borrower  Is  a 
ininor  and  such  note  or  other  written  agree- 
ment executed  by  him  would  not,  under  the 
applicable  law,  create  a  binding  obligation, 
endorsement  may  be  required. 

"(B)  provides  for  repayment  (except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c) )  of  the  principal 
imount  of  the  loan  In  Installments  over  a 
period  of  not  less  than  five  years  (unless 
sooner  repaid)  nor  more  than  ten  years  be- 
jlnnlng  not  earlier  than  nine  months  nor 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  on  which 
•ie  student  ceases  to  carry  at  an  eligible 
institution  at  least  one-half  the  normal  full- 
time  academic  workload  as  determined  by  the 
institution,  except  (l)  as  provided  In  clause 
iC)  below.  (11)  that  the  period  of  the  loan 
may  not  exceed  fifteen  years  from  the  execu- 
tion of  the  note  or  written  agreement  evi- 
dencing it  and  (ill)  that  the  note  or  other 
rttten  instrument  may  contain  such  pro- 
visions relating  to  repayment  in  the  event  of 
default  in  the  payment  of  Interest  or  in  the 
payment  of  the  cost  of  Insurance  premiums, 
or  other  default  by  the  borrower,  as  may  be 
authorized  by  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner In  effect  at  the  time  the  loan  Is  made, 

"(C)  provides  that  periodic  Installments 
cl  principal  need  not  be  paid,  but  interest 
shall  accrue  and  be  paid,  during  any  period 

:i  during  which  the  borrower  Is  pursuing  a 
I'il-tlme  course  of  study  at  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  or  at  a  comparable  institu- 
tion outside  the  States  approved  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Commissioner,  (II)  not  in  ex- 
cess of  three  years,  during  which  the  bor- 
rower is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
to  United  States,  or  (ill)  not  In  excess  of 
three  years  during  which  the  borrower  is  In 
service  as  a  volunteer  under  the  Peace  Corps 
kt,  and  any  such  period  shall  not  be  In- 
cluded In  determining  the  ten-year  period  or 
the  flf teen-year  period  provided  in  clause  (B) 
ibove, 

"(D)  provides  for  interest  on  the  unpaid 
principal  balance  of  the  loan  at  a  yearly 
rate,  not  exceeding  the  applicable  maximum 
rate  prescribed  and  defined  by  the  Secretary 

within  the  limits  set  forth  in  subsection 

b|)  on  a  national,  regional,  or  other  appro- 
priate basis,  which  Interest  shall  be  payable 
la  Installments  over  the  period  of  the  loan 
eicept  that,  if  provided  in  the  note  or  other 
Tltten  agreement,  any  Interest  payable  by 
the  student  may  be  deferred  until  not  later 
than  the  date  upon  which  repayment  of  the 
first  installment  of  principal  falls  due.  In 
»Mch  case  interest  that  has  so  accrued  dur- 
ing that  period  may  be  added  on  that  date  to 
the  principal  (but  without  thereby  increas- 
ing the  insurance  liability  under  this  part) , 

"'E)  provides  that  the  lender  will  not 
wllect  or  attempt  to  collect  from  the  bor- 
wer  any  portion  of  the  interest  on  the 
Mte*bich  is  payable  by  the  Commissioner 
'•^der  this  part. 

"(P)  entitles  the  student  borrower  to  ac- 
»lerate  without  penalty  repayment  of  the 
'^ole  or  any  part  of  the  loan,  and 

(G)  cpntains  such  other  terms  and  con- 
Wions,  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
;-^is  part  and  with  the  regulations  Issued  by 
■-^e  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  part,  as 
j^y  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  such 
•»n,  including,  if  agreed  upon,  a  provision 
^quiring  the  borrower  to  pay  to  the  lender. 
'f  addition  to  principal  and  interest, 
■founts  equal  to  the  insurance  premiums 
Parable  by  the  lender  to  the  Commissioner 
^th  respect  to  such  loan. 
■■^^  "No  maximum  rate  of  interest  pre- 
^oed  and  defined  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
i^^Poses  of  clause  (2)(D)  of  subsection  (a) 
y  exceed  6  per  centum  per  annum  on  the 
•^f  Prtnclpal  balance  of  the  loan,  except 
"^'  under  circumstances  which  threaten  to 
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Impede  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  one  or  more  of  such  maxlmtun 
rates  of  Interest  may  be  as  high  as  7  per 
centum  per  annum  on  the  unpaid  principal 
balance  of  the  loan. 

"(c)  The  total  of  the  payments  by  a  bor- 
rower during  any  year  of  any  repayment 
period  with  respect  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  all  loans  to  that  borrower  which  are  in- 
sured by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part 
shall  not  be  less  than  $360  or  the  balance  of 
all  of  such  loans  (together  with  Interest 
thereon),  whichever  amount  is  less. 

"Federal  Payments  To  Reduce  Student 
Interest  Costs 

"Sec.  428.  (a)(1)  Each  student  who  has 
received  a  loan  for  study  at  an  eligible  In- 
stitution— 

"(A)  which  Is  Insured  by  the  Commis- 
sioner under  this  part; 

"(B)  which  was  made  under  a  State  stu- 
dent loan  program  (meeting  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner),  and  which 
was  contracted  for,  and  paid  to  the  student, 
within  the  period  specified  by  paragraph 
(4);  or 

"(C)  which  Is  insured  under  a  program  of 
a  State  or  of  a  nonprofit  private  institution 
or  organization,  which  was  contracted  for, 
and  paid  to  the  student,  within  the  period 
specified  In  paragraph  (4),  and  which — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  Insured  prior  to 
July  1,  1967.  was  made  by  an  eligible  lender 
and  is  Insured  under  a  program  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (E)  of 
subsection  (b)(1)  and  provides  that  repay- 
ment of  such  loan  shall  be  in  Installments 
beginning  not  earlier  than  sixty  days  after 
the  student  ceases  to  piu-sue  a  course  of  study 
(as  described  in  subparagraph  (D)  of  sub- 
section (b)  (1) )  at  an  eligible  Institution,  or 

"(II)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  insured  after 
June  30,  1967,  is  Insured  under  a  program 
covered  by  an  agreement  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b), 

and  whose  adjusted  family  income  Is  less 
than  $15,000  at  the  time  of  execution  of  the 
note  or  written  agreement  evidencing  such 
loan,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  paid  on  his 
behalf  and  for  his  account  to  the  holder  of 
the  loan,  over  the  period  of  the  loan,  a  por- 
tion of  the  interest  on  the  loan.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  adjusted 
family  income  of  a  student  shall  be  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  note  or  written. agreement  evi- 
dencing the  loan.  Such  regulations  shall 
provide  for  taking  Into  accouift  sych  factors. 
Including  family  size,  as  the  Commissioner 
deems  appropriate.  In  the  absence  of  fraud 
by  the  lender,  such  determination  of  the 
adjusted  family  Income  of  a  student  shall  be 
final  insofar  as  It  concerns  the  obligation  of 
the  Conunlssloner  to  pay  the  holder  of  a  loan 
a  portion  of  the  Interest  on  the  loan. 

"(2)  The  portion  of  the  Interest  on  a  loan 
which  a  student  Is  entitled  to  have  paid  on 
his  behalf  and  for  his  account  to  the  holder 
of  the  loan  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  the  Interest 
on  the  unpaid  principal  amount  of  the  loan 
which  accrues  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
repayment  period  of  the  loan,  and  3  per 
centum  per  annum  of  the  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  (excluding  interest  which 
has  been  added  to  principal)  thereafter;  but 
such  portion  of  the  Interest  on  a  loan  shall 
not  exceed,  for  any  period,  the  amount  of  the 
interest  on  that  loan  which  is  payable  by  the 
student  after  taking  Into  consideration  the 
amount  of  any  interest  on  that  loan  which 
the  student  is  entitled  to  have  paid  on  his 
behalf  for  that  period  under  any  State  or 
private  loan  Insurance  program.  The  holder 
of  a  loan  with  respect  to  which  payments  are 
required  to  be  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  a  contractual  right,  as 
against  the  United  States,  to  receive  from  the 
Commissioner  the  portion  of  Interest  which 


has  been  so  determined.  The  Commissioner 
shall  pay  this  portion  of  the  interest  to  the 
holder  of  the  loan  on  behalf  of  and  for  the 
account  of  the  borrower  at  such  times  aa 
may  be  specified  In  regulations  In  force  when 
the  applicable  agreement  entered  Into  pvir- 
suant  to  subsection  (b)  was  made,  or  If  the 
loan  was  made  by  a  State  or  Is  Insured  under 
a  program  which  Is  not  covered  by  such  an 
agreement,  at  such  times  as  may  be  specified 
In  regulations  In  force  at  the  time  the  loan 
was  paid  to  the  student. 

"(3)  Each  holder  of  a  loan  with  respect  to 
which  payments  of  Interest  are  required  to  be 
made  by  the  Commissioner  shall  submit  to 
the  Conunlssloner,  at  such  time  or  times  and 
in  such  manner  as  he  may  prescribe,  state- 
ments containing  such  Information  as  may 
be  required  by  or  piorsuant  to  regulation  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Commissioner  to 
determine  the  amount  of  the  payment  which 
he  must  make  with  respect  to  that  loan. 

"(4)  The  period  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  begin  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  end  at  the  close 
of  June  30,  1968,  except  that,  in  the  case 
of  a  loan  made  or  insured  tinder  a  student 
loan  or  loan  insurance  program  to  enable  a 
student  who  has  obtained  a  prior  loan  made 
or  Insured  under  such  program  to  continue 
his  educational  program,  such  period  shall 
end  at  the  close  of  June  30,  1972. 

"(5)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  the  Interest  on  a  loan 
made  from  a  student  loan  fund  established 
under  title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958. 

"(6)  In  no  event  shall  Interest  payments 
with  respect  to  the  same  student  loan  be 
made  under  both  this  section  and  under  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965. 

"(b)  (1)  Any  State  or  any  nonprofit  private 
Institution  or  organization  may  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  Conmiissloner  for  the 
purpose  of  entitling  students  who  receive 
loans  which  are  insured  under  a  student 
loan  insurance  program  of  that  State,  insti- 
tution, or  organization  to  have  made  on  their 
behalf  the  payments  provided  for  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
the  student  loan  Insurance  program — 

"(A)  authorizes  the  Insurance  of  not  less 
than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $1,500  In  loans  to 
any  individual  student  In  any  academic  year 
or  Its  equivalent  (as  determined  under  regu- 
lations of  the  Commissioner); 

"(B)  authorizes  the  Insurance  of  loans  to 
any  individual  student  for  at  least  six  aca- 
demic years  of  study  or  their  equivalent  (as 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner) ; 

"(C)  provides  that  (i)  the  student  bor- 
rower shall  be  entitled  to  accelerate  without 
penalty  the  whole  or  any  part  of  an  insured 
loan,  (11)  the  period  of  any  insured  loan  may 
not  exceed  fifteen  years  from  the  date  Of  exe- 
cution of  the  note  or  other  written  evidence 
of  the  loan,  and  (ill)  the  note  or  oth^r  writ- 
ten evidence  of  any  loan  may  contalli  such 
provisions  relating  to  repayment  in  the  event 
of  default  by  the  borrower  as  may  be  au- 
thorized by  regulations  of  the  Commissioner 
In  effect  at  the  time  such  note  or  written 
evidence  was  executed; 

"(D)  subject  to  subparagraph  (C),  pro- 
vides that,  where  the  total  of  the  Insured 
loans  to  any  student  which  are  held  by  any 
one  person  exceeds  $2,000,  repayment  of  such 
loans  shall  be  In  Installments  over  a  period 
of  not  less  than  five  years  noaf  more  than  ten 
years  beginning  not  earlier  ths^n  nine  months 
nor  later  than  one  year  after  the  student 
ceases  to  pursue  a  full-time  course  of  study 
at  an  eligible  institution,  except  that  If  the 
program  provides  for  the  insurance  of  loans.?' 
for  part-time  study  at  eligible  institutions 
the  program  shall  provide  that  such  repay- 
ment period  shall  begin  not  earlier  than  nine 
months  nor  later  than  one  year  after  the 
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8t«iretit  ceases  to  carry  at  an  eligible  Insti- 
tution at  least  one-half  the  normal  full- 
time  academic  workload  as  determined  by  the 
Institution;  ^^  ,  . 

"(E)  authorizes  Interest  on  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  loan  at  a  yearly  rate  not  In  ex- 
cess of  6  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  un- 
paid principal  balance  of  the  loan  (exclusive 
of  any  premium  for  Insurance  which  may  be 
passed  on  the  borrower ) ; 

-(P)  Insures  not  less  than  80  per  centum 
of  the  unpaid  principal  of  loans  Insured 
under  the  program; 

"(G)  does  not  provide  for  collection  of  an 
excessive  Insurance  premium; 

"(H)  provides  that  the  benefits  of  the  loan 
insurance  program  will  not  be  denied  any 
student  because  of  his  family  Income  or  lack 
of  need  If  his  adjusted  family  Income  at  the 
time  the  note  or  written  agreement  Is  exe- 
cuted Is  less  than '$15.6^0  (as  determined 
pursuant  to  the  regulations  of  the  Commls 
sioner  prescribed  under  section  428(a)(1)); 

"(I)  provides  that  a  student  may  obtain 
Insurance  under  the  program  for  a  loan  for 
any  year  of  study  at  an  eligible  Institution; 

and 

"(J)  in  the  case  of  a  State  program,  pro- 
vides that  such  State  program  Is  adminis- 
tered by  a  single  State  agency,  or  by  one  or 
more  nonprofit  private  Institutions  or  orga- 
nizations under  the  supervision  of  a  single 
State  agency. 

"(2)  Such  an  agreement  shall — 
"(A)  provide  that  the  holder  of  any  such 
loan  will  be  required  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
missioner, at  such  time  or  times  and  In  such 
manner  as  he  may  prescribe,  statements  con- 
taining such  information  as  may  be  required 
by  or  pursuant  to  regulation  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  Commissioner  to  determine 
the  amount  of  the  payment  which  he  must 
make  with  respect  to  that  loan; 

"(B)  Include  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  Interest 
of  the  United  States  and  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  and  as  are  agreed  to  by  the 
Commissioner  and  the  State  or  nonprofit 
private  organization  or  institution,  as  the 
case  may  be;  and 

"(C)   provide  for  making  such  reports  in 
such   form   and   containing   such   informa- 
tion  as  the   Commissioner   may   reasonably 
require  to  carry  out  his  function  under  this 
part  and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for 
affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports. 
■■■  "Certificates  of  Federal  Loan  Insurance — 
Effective  Date  of  Insurance 
"Sec.  429.  (a)(1)   If,  upon  application  by 
an   eligible  lender,   made  upon  such   form, 
containing  such  Information,  and  supported 
by  such  evidence  as  the  Commissioner  may 
require,  and  otherwise   In  conformity  with 
this  section,  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the 
applicant   has  made   a  loan  to   an   eligible 
student  which  is  Insxirable  under  the  pro- 
visions of   this  part,  he  may  Issue   to  the 
-applicant  a  certificate  of  insurance  covering 
the  loan  and  setting  forth  the  amount  and 
terms  of  the  Insurance. 

"(2)  Insurance  evidenced  by  a  certificate 
of  Insurance  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1) 
shall  become  effective  upon  the  date  of  Is- 
suance of  the  certificate,  except  that  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized,  in  accordance 
with  regulations,  to  Issue  commitments  with 
respect  to  proposed  loans,  or  with  respect  to 
lines  (or  proposed  lines)  of  credit,  submitted 
by  eligible'lenders.  and  In  that  event,  upon 
compliance  with  subsection  (a)(1)  by  the 
lender,  the  certificate  of  Insurance  may  be 
Issued  effective  as  of  the  date  when  any  loan, 
or  any  payment  by  the  lender  pursuant  to  a 
line  of  credit,  to  be  covered  by  such  Insur- 
ance was  made.  Such  Insvirance  shall  cease 
to  be  effective  upon  sixty  days'  default  by  the 
lender  In  the  payment  of  any  installment  of 


the  premiums  payable  p\irsuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c). 

"(3)  An  application  submitted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)(1)  shall  contain  (A)  an 
agreement  by  the  applicant  to  pay,  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  the  premiums 
fixed  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c),  and  (B)  an  agreement  by  the 
applicant  that  if  the  loan  Is  covered  by  in- 
surance the  applicant  will  submit  such  sup- 
plementary reports  and  statements  during 
the  effective  period  of  the  loan  agreement, 
upon  such  forms,  at  such  times,  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  prescribe  by  or  pursuant  to 
regulation. 

"(b)(1)   In  lieu  of  requiring  a  separate  In- 
surance application  and  Issuing  a  separate 
certificate  of  insurance  for  each  student  loan 
made  by  an  eligible  lender  as  provided  In  sub- 
section  (a),  the  Commissioner  may.  In  ac- 
cordance  with   regulations   consistent  with 
section  424.  Issue  to  any  eligible  lender  ap- 
plying therefor  a  certificate  of  comprehensive 
insxirance  coverage  which  shall,  without  fur- 
ther action  by  the  Commissioner,  insure  all 
insxirable  loans  made  by  that  lender,  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  certificate  and  before 
a  specified  cutoff  date,  within  the  limits  of 
an  aggregate  maximum  amount  stated  in  the 
certificate.     Such   regulations   may   provide 
for  conditioning  such  Insvuance.  with  respect 
to  any  loan,  upon  compliance  by  the  lender 
with  such  requirements  (to  be  stated  or  in- 
corporated by  reference  In  the  certificate) 
as  In  the  Commissioner's  Judgment  will  best 
achieve  the  pxirpose  of  this  subsection  whUe 
protecting    the    financial    Interest    of    the 
United  States  and  promoting  the  objectives 
of  this  part.  Including  (but  not  limited  to) 
provisions  as  to  the  reporting  of  such  loans 
and  Information  relevant  thereto  to  the  Com- 
missioner and  as  to  the  payment  of  initial 
and  other  premiums  and  the  effect  of  default 
therein,  and  Including  provisions  for  confir- 
mation by  the  Commissioner  from  time  to 
time    (through  endorsement  of  the  certifi- 
cate) of  the  coverage  of  specific  new  loans  by 
such  certificate,  which  confirmation  shall  be 
Incontestable  by  the  Commissioner  In  the  ab- 
sence of  fraud  or  misrepresentation  of  fact 
or  patent  error. 

"(2)   If  the  holder  of  a  certificate  of  com- 
prehensive insurance  coverage  Issued  under 
this  subsection  grants  to  a  student  a  line  of 
credit    extending    beyond    the    cutoff    date 
specified   In  that  certificate,  loans  or  pay- 
ments thereon  made  by  the  holder  after  that 
date  pursuant  to  the  line  of  credit  shaU  not 
be  deemed  to  be  included  In  the  coverage  of 
that  certificate  except  as  may  be  specifically 
provided  therein;   but,  subject  to  the  lim- 
itations  of   section   424,   the   Commissioner 
may,  in  accordance  with  regulations,  make 
commitments  to  Insure  such  future  loans  or 
payments,  and  such  commitments  may  be 
honored  either  as  provided  In  subsection  (a) 
or  by  Inclusion  of  such  Insurance  In  com- 
prehensive coverage   under  this  subsection 
for  the  period  or  periods  in  which  such  future 
loans  or  payments  are  made. 

"(c)   The  Commissioner  shall,  pursuant  to 
regulations,   charge   for   Insurance   on   each 
loan    under    this    part    a    premium    in    an 
amount  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  1  per 
centvun   per  year   of   the   unpaid   principal 
amount    of   such   loan    (excluding   Interest 
added  to  principal),  payable  In  advance,  at 
such  times  and  In  such  manner  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Conunlssloner.     Such  reg- 
ulations  may   provide   that   such   premium 
shall   not  be   payable,   or   If  paid   shall   be 
refundable,  with  respect  to  any  period  after 
default  In  the  payment  of  principal  or  in- 
terest or  after  the  borrower  has  died  or  be- 
comes totally  and  permanently  disabled,  If 
(1)    notice  of  such  default  or  other  event 
has  been  duly  given,  and    (2)    request  for 
payment  of  the   loss   Insured   against   has 
been  made  or  the  Commissioner  has  made 


such  payment  on  his  own  motion  pursuant 
to  section  430(a). 

"(d)  The  rights  of  am  eligible  lender  aris- 
ing under  Insurance  evidenced  by  a  certlflcate 
of  insurance  Issued  to  It  under  this  section 
may  be  assigned  as  security  by  such  lender 
only  to  another  eligible  lender,  and  subject 
to  regulation  by  the  Commissioner. 

"(e)   The  consolidation  of  the  obligations 
of  two  or  more  federally-insured  loans  ob- 
tained by  a  student  borrower  in  any  fiscal 
year  into  a  single  obligation  evidenced  by  a 
single  instrument  of  Indebtedness  shall  not 
affect  the  Insurance  by  the  United  States. 
If  the  loans  thus  consolidated  are  covered 
by  separate  certificates  of  insurance  issued 
under  subsection  (a) ,  the  Commissioner  may 
upon  surrender  of  the  original   certificates 
issue  a  new  certificate  of  insurance  in  accord- 
ance  with  that  subsection   upon   the  con- 
solidated obligation;  if  they  are  covered  by 
a    single    comprehensive    certificate    issued 
under  subsection  (b) ,  the  Commissioner  may 
amend   that   certificate   accordingly. 
"Default,    Death,   or   Disability   of   Student 
Under  Federal  Loan  Insurance  Program 
"Sec.  430.  (a)  Upon  default  by  the  stu- 
dent borrower  on  any  loan  covered  by  Fed- 
eral loan  insurance  pursuant  to  this  part,  or 
upon  the  death  of  the  student  borrower  or 
a  finding  by  the  Insvu-ance  beneficiary  that 
the  borrower  has  become  totally  and  per- 
manently  disabled    (as   determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  established  by  the 
Commissioner)  before  the  loan  has  been  re- 
paid In  full,  and  prior  to  the  conunencement 
of    suit    or    other    enforcement    proceeding 
upon  security  for  that  loan,  the  Insurance 
beneficiary  shfdl  promptly  notify  the  Com- 
missioner,  and   the    Commissioner   shall  if 
requested    (at   that   time   or   after   further 
collection  efforts)  by  the  beneficiary,  or  may 
on  his  own  motion,  if  the  Insurance  Is  still 
In  effect,  pay  to  the  beneficiary  the  amount 
of  the  loss  stistalned  by  the  Insured  upon 
that  loan  as  soon  as  that  amoimt  has  been 
determined.     The  'amount  of  the  loss*  on 
any  loan  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section and  subsection   (b),  be  deemed  to 
be  an  amount  equal  to  the  impaid  balance  of 
the   principal   amount   of   the   loan   (other 
than  Interest  added  to  principal). 

"(b)  Upon  pajTnent  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  amovmt  of  the  loss  piu-suant  to  sub- 
section  (a) .  the  United  States  shall  be  sub- 
rogated to  all  of  the  rights  of  the  holder  of 
the  obligation  upon  the  Insiu-ed  loan  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  asslgrmient  of  the 
note  or  other  evidence  of  the  Insured  loan 
by  the  Insurance  beneficiary.  If  the  net  re- 
covery made  by  the  Commissioner  on  a  loan 
after  deduction  of  the  cost  of  that  recovery 
(Including  reasonable  administrative  costs) 
exceeds  the  amount  of  the  loss,  the  excess 
shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Insured. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  or  in  this 
part  shall  be  construed  to  preclude  any 
forbearance  for  the  benefit  of  the  student 
borrower  which  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties  to  the  Insured  loan  and  approved  by 
the  Commissioner,  or  to  preclude  forbearance 
by  the  Commissioner  in  the  enforcement  o. 
the  insured  obligation  after  payment  on  that 
insurance,  or  to  require  collection  of  the 
amount  of  any  loan  by  the  Insurance  bene- 
ficiary or  by  the  Commissioner  from  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  borrower  or  from  a 
borrower  found  by  the  insiirance  beneficiary 
to  have  become  permanently  and  totally 
disabled. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  in  tnis 
part  shall  be  construed  to  excuse  the  hoiae- 
of  a  federally  insiu-ed  loan  from  exercls  ng 
reasonable  core  and  diligence  in  the  maKin, 
and  collection  of  loans  under  the  provision 
of  this  part.  If  the  Commissioner,  aiw 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  ^°^  f^r^^ 
Ing  to  an  eligible  lender,  finds  that  it  na. 
substantially  failed  to  exercise  such  care  an 
dUlgence  or  to  make  the  reports  and  staw 


ments  required  under  section  428(a)  (3)  and 
section  429(a)(3),  or  to  pay  the  required 
j^eral  loan  insurance  premiiuns,  he  shall 
disqualify  that  lender  for  furtheft  Federal 
Insurance  on  loans  granted. pursuant  to  this 
.  part  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  Its  failure  has 
ceased  and  finds  that  there  Is  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  lender  will  In  the  future 
exercise  necessary  care  and  diligence  or  com- 
ply with  such  requirements,  as  the  case  may 

be. 

"(e)  As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'insurance  beneficiary' 
means  the  Insured  or  Its  authorized  assignee 
In  accordance  with  section  429(d) ;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'default'  Includes  only  such 
defaults  as  have  existed  for  (A)  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  In  the  case  of  a  loan  which 
prepayable  in  monthly  Installments,  or  (B) 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  In  the  case  of 
a  loan  which  is  repayable  in  less  frequent  In- 
stallments. 

"Insurance  Fund 

"Sec  431.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  student  loan  Insurance  fund  (hereinafter 
in  this  section  called  the  'fund')  which  shall 
be  available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  to 
the  Commissioner  for  making  payments  In 
connection  with  the  default  of  loans  insured 
by  him  under  this  part.  All  amounts  received 
by  the  Commissioner  as  premium  charges  for 
insurance  and  as  receipts,  earnings,  or  pro- 
ceeds derived  from  apy  claim  or  other  as- 
sets acquired  by  the  Commissioner  in  con- 
nection with  his  operations  under  this  part, 
and  any  other  moneys,  property,  or  assets 
derived  by  the  Commissioner  from  his  opera- 
tions in  connection  with  this  section,  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  fund.  All  payments  In 
connection  with  the  default  of  loans  insured 
by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part  shall 
be  paid  from  the  fund.  Moneys  In  the  fund 
not  needed  for  current  operations  under'thls 
section  may  be  Invested  In  bonds  or  other 
obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
Interest  by  the  United  States. 

"(b)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  in  the 
fund  are  Insuflacient  to  make  payments  In 
connection  with  the  default  of  any  loan  in- 
sured by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part, 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  issue  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other 
obligations  In  such  forms  and  denomina- 
tions, bearing  such  maturities,  and  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner  with  the  apH 
proval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Such  notes  or  other  obligations  shall  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  market  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities  dur- 
ing the  month  preceding  the  Issuance  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  purchase  any  notes  and  other  obliga- 
tions issued  hereunder  and  for  that  purpose 
be  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  securities  may  be  Issued 
under  that  Act,  as  amended,  are  extended 
to  include  any  purchases  of  such  notes  and 
obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this  sub- 
section. All  redemptions,  piu-chases,  and 
5»les  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
such  notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be 
seated  as  public  debt  transactions  of  the 
United  States.  Sums  borrowed  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund  and 
redemption  of  such  notes  and  obligations 
*an  be  made  by  the  Commissioner  from 
such  fund. 

"Legal  Powers  and  Responsibilities 
"Sec.  432.  (a)  In  the  performance  of,  and 
^th  respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and 


duties  vested  in  him  by  this  part,  the  Com- 
missioner may — 

"(1)  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part; 

"(2)  Sue  and  be  sued  In  any  court  of  record 
of  a  State  having  general  Jurlsdlctlon^^r  In 
any  district  court  of  the  United  StateV;  and 
such  disttlct  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
of  civil  actions  arising  under  this  part  with- 
out regard  to  the  amouijit  In  controversy, 
and  any  action  instituted  under  this  sub- 
section by  or  against  the  Commissioner  shall 
survive  notwithstanding  any  change  In  the 
person  occupying  the  office  of  Commissioner 
or  any  vacancy  In  that  office;  but  no  attach- 
ment. Injunction,  garnishment,  or  other 
similar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be 
Issued  against  the  Commissioner  or  property 
under  his  control,  and  nothing  herein  shall 
be  construed  to  except  litigation  arising  out 
of  activities  under  this  part  from  the  appli- 
cation of  sections  507(b)  and  2679  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  and  of  section 
367  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  316); 

"(3)  Include  in  any  contract  for  Federal 
loan  Insurance  such  terms,  conditions,  and 
covenants  relating  to  repayment  of  principal 
and  payment  of  interest,  relating  to  his  ob- 
ligations and  jights  and  to  those  of  eligible 
lenders,  and  Jjorrowers  in  case  of  default, 
and  relating  "to  such  other  matters  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  purposes  of  this  part  will  be 
achieved;  and  any  term,  condition,  and 
covenant  made  pursuant  to  this  clause  or 
any  other  provisions  of  this  part  may  be 
modified  by  the  Commissioner  If  he  deter- 
mines that  modification  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  financial  interest  of  the  United 
States; 

"(4)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations 
In  this  part,  consent  to  the  modification, 
with  respect  to  rate  of  interest,  time  of  pay- 
ment of  any  Installment  of  principal  and 
Interest  or  any  portion  thereof,  or  any  other 
provision  of  any  note  or  other  Instrument 
evidencing  a  loan  which  has  been  Insiired  by 
him  under  this  part; 

"(5)  enforce,  pay,  or  compromise,  any 
ciaim  on,  or  arising  because  of,  any  such 
insurance;  and 

"(6)  enforce,  pay,  compromise,  waive,  or 
release  any  right,  title,  claim,  Hen,  or  de- 
mand, however  acquired.  Including  any 
equity  or  any  right  or  redemption. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall,  with  re- 
spect to  the  financial  operations  arising  by 
reason  of  this  part — 

"(1)  prepare  annually  and  submit  a 
budget  program  as  provided  for  wholly  owned 
Government  corporations  by  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act;  and 

"(2)  maintain  with  respect  to  Instirance 
under  this  part  an  Integral  set  of  accotmts, 
which  shall  be  audited  annually  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  In  accordance  with 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial corporate  transactions,  as  provided 
by  section  105  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act,  except  that  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Commissioner,  Including  the 
settlement  of  Insxirance  claims  and  of  claims 
for  payments  pursuant  to  section  428,  and 
transactions  related  thereto  and  vouchers 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  in  connec- 
tion with  such  transactions,  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  upon  all  accovmtlng  and  other 
officers  of  the  Government. 

"Advisory  Council  on  Instired  Loans  to 
Students 

"Sec.  433.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish In  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory 
Council  on  Insured  Loans  to  Students,  con- 
sisting of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be 
Chairman,  and  eight  members  appointed, 
vrtthout  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  by 
the  Secretary.  The  membership  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  Include  persons  representing  State 
loan  Insurance  programs,  private  nonprofit 
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loan  insurance  programs,  financial  and  credit 
institutions,  and  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

"(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  advise  the 
Commissioner  with  respect  to  policy  mat- 
ters arising  In  the  admlnlsti^atlon  of  this 
part,  Including  policies  and  procedures  gov- 
erning the  making  of  advances  under  sec- 
tion 422  and  the  Federal  payments  to  re- 
duce student  Interest  costs  under  section  428. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council  who 
are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall,  while  serving  on  the 
business  of  the  Council,  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  in- 
cluding travel  time;  and,  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  members  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5 
U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently. 

"Participation  by  Federal  Credit  Unions  in 
Federal,  State,  and  Private  Student  Loan 
Insurance  Programs 

"Sec.  434.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  Federal  credit  unions  shall, 
pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  have 
power  to  make  insured  loans  up  to  10  per 
centum  of  their  assets,  to  student  members 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  part 
relating  to  federally  insured  loans,  or  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  any  State  or 
nonprofit  private  student  loan  insurance 
program  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  428(a)  (1)  (C). 

"Definitions  for  Reduced-Interest  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Program 

"Sec.  435.  As  used  in  this  part: 

"(a)  The  term  'eligible  Institution'  means 
an  educational  Institution  In  any  State 
which  (1)  admits  as  regular  students  only 
persons  having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  school  providing  secondary  education, 
or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  certlfl- 
cate, (2)  Is  legally  authorized  within  such 
State  to  provide  a  program  of  education  be- 
yond secondary  education,  (3)  provides  an 
educational  program  for  which  It  awards  a 
bachelor's  degree  or  provides  not  less  than 
a  two-year  program  which  is  acceptable  for 
full  credit  toward  such  a  degree,  (4)  Is  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  Institution,  and 
(5)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agency  or  association  approved 
by  the  Conmiissioner  for  this  purpose  or,  If 
not  so  accredited,  (A)  is  an  Institution  with 
respect  to  which  the  Commissioner  has  de- 
termined that  there  is  satisfactory  assxir- 
ance,  considering  the  resotu-ces  available  to 
the  institution,  the  period  of  time,  If  any, 
during  which  it  has  operated,  the  effort  It  is 
making  to  meet  accreditation  standards,  and 
the  piu-pose  for  ^hlch  this  determination  is 
being  made,  that  the  Institution  will  meet 
the  accreditation  standards  of  such  an 
agency  or  association  within  a  reasonable 
time,  or  (B)  is  an  Institution  whose  credits 
are  accepted  on  transfer  by  not  less  than 
three  Institutions  which  are  so  accredited, 
for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  If  transferred 
(from  an  institution  so  accredited.  Such 
term  also  Includes  any  public  or  other  non- 
profit collegiate  or  associate  degree  school 
of  nursing  and  any  school  which  provides 
not  less  than  a  one-year  program  of  training 
to  prepare  students  for  gainful  employment 
in  a  recognized  occupyatlon  and  which  meets 
the  provisions  of  clauses  (1),  (2),  (4),  and 
(5) .  If  the  Conunlssloner  determines  that  a 
particular  category  of  such  schools  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  clause  (5)  be- 
caiLse  there  is  no  nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediting agency  or  association  qualified  to 
accredit  schools  In  such  category,  he  shall, 
pending  the  establishment  of  such  an  ac- 
crediting agency  or  association,  appoint  an 
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advisory  committee,  composed  of  persons 
specially  qualified  to  evaluate  training  pro- 
vided by  schools  In  such  category,  which 
shall  (1)  prescribe  the  standards  of  content, 
scope  and  quality  which  must  be  met  In 
order'  to  qualify  schools  In  such  category 
to  participate  in  the  program  pursuant  to 
thU  part,  and  (11)  determine  whether  par- 
tlcvUar  schools  not  meeting  the  requirements 
of  clause  (5)  meet  those  standards.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  Commls- 
6'oner  shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  rec- 
ognized accrediting  agencies  or  associations 
which  he  determines  to  be  reliable  authority 
as  to  the  quality  of  training  offered. 

"(b)  The  term  'collegiate  school  of  nurs- 
ing' means  a  department,  division,  or  other 
administrative  unit  in  a  college  or  university 
which  provides  primarily  or  exclusively  an 
accredited  program  of  education  In  profes- 
nlonal  nursing  and  allied  subjects  leading  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of 
science,  bachelor  of  nursing,  or  to  an  equiva- 
lent degree,  or  to  a  graduate  degree  in 
nursing.  ^     ,     , 

"(c)  The  term  'associate  degree  school  of 
nursing'  means  a  department,  division,  or 
other  administrative  unit  In  a  Junior  college, 
community  college,  college,  or  university 
which  provides  primarily  or  exclusively  an 
accredited  two-year  program  of  education  In 
professional  nursing  and  allied  subjects  lead- 
ing to  an  associate  degree  In  nursing  or  to  an 
equivalent  degree. 

"(d)  The  term  'accredited*  when  applied  to 
any  program  of  nurse  education  means  a 
program  accredited  by  a  recognized  body  or 
bodies  approved  for  such  purpose  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

"(e)  The  term  eligible  lender"  means  an 
eligible  institution,  an  agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  a  State,  or  a  financial  or  credit  Insti- 
tution (Including  an  insurance  company) 
which  Is  subject  to  examination  and  super- 
vision by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  State. 

"(f)   The   term  'line  of  credit'  means  an 
arrangement     or     agreement     between     the 
lender  and  the  borrower  whereby  a  loan  is 
paid  out  by  the  lender  to  the  borrower  In 
annual  Installments,  or  whereby  the  lender 
agrees   to   make,    In   addition   to   the   Initial 
loan,  additional  loans  in  subsequent  years. 
"Part  C — College  work-study  program  exten- 
sion and  amendments 
"Transfer  of  Authority  and  Other 
Amendments 
"Sec.  441.  Parts  C  and  D  of  title  I  of  the 
Economic   Opportunity  Act  of   1964    (Public 
Law  88-452)  are  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  By  striking  out  'Director'  In  the  first 
sentence  of  section  122(a)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'Commissioner  of  Education 
(hereinafter  In  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
"Commissioner  •)  *.  and  by  striking  out  'Di- 
rector' wherever  that  word  appears  In  the 
other  provisions  of  such  part  C  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  'Commissioner'; 

"(2)  By  amending  that  part  of  section  121 
that  follows  the  section  designation  to  read 
^"■^-^i^ollows :  'The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
stimulate  and  promote  the  part-time  em- 
ployment of  students,  particularly  ctudents 
from  low-income  families.  In  institutions  of 
higher  education  who  are  in  need  of  the 
earnings  from  such  employment  to  ptirsue 
courses  of  study  at  such  institutions.'; 

"(3)   By  striking  out  section  123  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"  'Grants  for  Work-Study  Programs 
"  'Sec.  123.   (a)   The   Commissioner   Is   au- 
thorized to  enter  into  agreements  with  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  iinder  which  the 
Commissioner  will  make  grants  to  such  Insti- 
tutions to  assist  In  the  operation  of  work- 
study  programs  as  hereinafter  provided. 
"•(b)   For  the  purposes  of  this  part — 
"  *(1)  The  term  "Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation"   means    an    educational    institution 
In  any  State  which   (A)    admits  as  regular 


students  only   persons  having  a    certificate 
of  graduation  from  a  school  providing  sec- 
ondary education,  or  the  recognized  equiv- 
alent of  such  certificate.   (B)    Is  legally  au- 
thorized   within    such    State    to    provide    a 
program     of     education     beyond     secondary 
education.  (C)  provides  an  educational  pro- 
gram for  which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree  or  provides  not  less  than   a  two-year 
program  which  Is  acceptable  for  full  credit 
toward  such  a  degree,    (D)    Is  a  public  or 
other  nonprofit  institution,  and    (E)    is  ac- 
credited by  a  nationally  recognized  accred- 
iting agency  or  association  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  for  this  purpose  or.  If  not  so 
accredited,  (I)   is  an  institution  with  respect 
to  which  the  Commissioner  has  determined 
that  there  Is  satisfactory  assurance,  consider- 
Ing  the  resources  available  to  the  Institution, 
the  period  of  time.  If  any.  during  which  It  has 
operated,   the   effort    It   Is  making   to  meet 
accreditation  standards,  and  the  purpose  for 
which    this    determination    Is    being    made, 
that  the  Institution  will  meet  the  accredita- 
tion standards  of  such  an  agency  or  associa- 
tion within  a  reasonable  time,  or  (11)   is  an 
Institution   whose   credits    are   accepted    on 
transfer  by  not  less  than  three  institutions 
which   are   so  accredited,  for  credit  on  the 
same  basis  as  if  transferred  from  an  institu- 
tion so  accredited.    Such  term  also  Includes 
any  public  or  other  nonprofit  collegiate  or 
associate  degree  school  of  nursing  and  any 
school  which  provides  not  less  than  a  one- 
year  program  of  training  to  prepare  students 
for  gainful  employment  In  a  recognized  oc- 
cupation and  which  meets  the  provisions  of 
clauses  (A).  (B).  (D).  and  (E).    If  the  Com- 
missioner determines  that  a  particular  cate- 
gory of  such  schools  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  clause  (E)  because  there  Is  no 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or 
association  qualified   to   accredit   schools  In 
such  category,  he  shall,  pending  the  estab- 
lishment  of  such   an  accrediting   agency  or 
association,  appoint  an  advisory  committee, 
composed   of  persons   specially  qualified   to 
evaluate  training  provided  by  schools  in  such 
category,  which  shall  (I)  prescribe  the  stand- 
ards of  content,  scope,  and  quality  which 
must  be  met  In  order  to  qualify  schools  In 
such  category  to  participate  in  the  program 
pursuant  to  this  part,  and   (U)    determine 
whether  particular  schools  not  meeting  the 
requirements    of    clause     (E)     meet    those 
standards.     For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the    Commissioner    shall   publish    a    list   of 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  agencies  or 
associations  which  he  determines  to  be  re- 
liable authority  as  to  the  q:uallty  of  training 

offered. 

"  '(2)  The  term  "collegiate  school  of  nurs- 
ing" means  a  department,  division,  or  other 
administrative  unit  in  a  college  or  university 
which  provides  primarily  or  exclusively  an 
accredited  program  of  education  In  profes- 
sional nursing  and  allied  subjects  leading 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor 
of  science,  bachelor  of  nursing,  or  to  an 
equivalent  degree,  or  to  a  graduate  degree 

in  nursing. 

"  '(3)  The  term  "associate  degree  school  oi 
nursing"  means  a  department,  division,  or 
other  administrative  unit  In  a  junior  college, 
community  college,  college,  or  university 
which  provides  primarily  or  exclusively  an 
accredited  two-year  program  of  education  in 
professional  nursing  and  allied  subjects  lead- 
ing to  an  associate  degree  in  nursing  or  to 
an  equivalent  degree. 

"  '(4t  The  term  "accredited"  when  applied 
to  any  program  of  nurse  education  means  a 
program  accredited  by  a  recognized  body  or 
bodies  approved  for  such  purpose  by  the 
Commissioner.'; 

"(4)  By  striking  out  section  124(a)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(a)  provide  for  the  operation  by  the 
Institution  of  a  program  for  the  part-time 
employment  of  Its  students  In  work  for  the 
Institution  itself  or  work  in  the  public  In- 


terest for  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nlzatlon  under  an  arrangement  between  the 
institution  and  such  organization,  and  such 
work — 

"  '  ( 1 )  will  not  result  In  the  displacement 
of  employed  workers  or  Impair  existing  con- 
tracts for  services, 

"  '(2)  will  be  governed  by  such  conditions 
of  employment  as  will  be  appropriate  and 
reasonable  in  light  of  such  factors  as  type 
of  work  performed,  geographical  region,  and 
proficiency  of  the  employee,  and 

"'(3)  does  not  involve  the  construction, 
operation,  or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any 
facility  as  Is  used  or  Is  to  be  used  for  sec- 
tarian Instruction  or  as  a  place  for  religious 
worship;'; 

"(5)  By  redesignating  clauses  (2).  (3), 
and  (4).  of  paragraph  (c)  of  section  124  as 
clauses  (1).  (2),  and  (3),  and  by  striking 
cut  so  much  of  such  paragraph  as  precedes 
such  redesignated  clauses  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  '(c)  provide  that 
in  the  selection  of  students  for  employ- 
ment under  such  work-study  program  pref- 
erence shall  be  given  to  students  from  low- 
income  families  and  that  emplo3rment 
under  such  work-study  program  shall  be  fur- 
nished only  to  a  student  who'; 

"(6)  By  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  section  125  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: 'and  such  share  may  be  paid  to  such 
suudent  in  the  form  of  services  and  equip- 
ment (including  tuition,  room,  board,  and 
books)  furnished  by  such  institution';  and 
"(7)  By  striking  out  'provided  for  in'  in 
section  131  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'for 
which  he  is  responsible  under*. 

■'Appropriations    Authorized 
"Sec.  442.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated   $129,000,000    for    the    fiscal   year 
ending  June  30,    1966.   $165,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and  $200,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal   year  ending  June  30. 
1968.   to  carry   out  the  purposes  of  part  C 
of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of    1964    (Public    Law    88-452).      Any   sums 
which   are   appropriated   for   the   fiscal  year 
ending  June   30.   1966.   for   the   purpose  of 
such  part  C  pursuant  to  an  authorization 
in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  or 
are  allocated  for  such  purpose  from  any  ap- 
propriation  for   such    year,   shall   be   made 
available,  to  the  extent  unexpended  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  to  the  Com- 
missioner for  carrying  out  such  part  C,  and 
the  total  of  such  sums  (including  amounts 
expended  prior  to  such  date)    shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  authorization  in  this  sec- 
tion for  such  year.     Sixty  million  dollars  of 
the  authorization  for  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1966.  as  contained  in  section 
131  of  such  Act.  shall  be  only  for  the  purpose 
of  part  C  of  such  title.    No  provision  in  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  which  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  funds  to  carry 
out  that  Act  shall  apply  to  such  part  C  after 
June  30,  1966. 
"Part  D— Amendments  to  National  Defense 

Education  Act  of  1958 
"Definition  of  Institution  of  Higher  Educa- 
tlon 
"Sec.  461.  Section  103(b)   of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amendea 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  '(b)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  institution  in 
any  State  which  (1)   admits  as  regular  stu- 
dents only  persons  having   a  certificate  o 
graduation  from  a  school  providing  secoM- 
ary  education,  or  the  recognized  equlva  em 
of  such  certificate,  (2)   Is  legally  authorlzw 
within  such  State  to  provide  a  program  o 
education  beyond  secondary  education,    J' 
provides  an  educational  program  ^o^  'rmcu 
it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree  or  provides  nov 
less  than  a  two-year  program  ■which  isw 
ceptable  for  full  credit  toward  such  a  de^ee. 
(4)  Is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  instituuon, 
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and  (5^  Is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  for  this  purpose 
or,  if  not  so  accredited,  (A)  is  an  institution 
with  respect  to  which  the  Commissioner  has 
determined  that  there  is  satisfactory  assur- 
ance, considering  the  resources  available  to 
the  institution,  the  period  of  time.  If  any, 
during  which  it  has  operated,  the  effort  It  is 
making  to  meet  accreditation  standards,  and 
the  purpose  for  which  this  determination  is 
being  made,  that  the  institution  will  meet 
the  accreditation  standards  of  such  an  agen- 
cy or  association  within  a  reasonable  time, 
or  (B)  is  an  institution  whose  credits  are 
accepted  on  transfer  by  not  less  than  three 
institutions  which  are  so  accredited,  for 
credit  on  the  same  basis  as  if  transferred 
from  an  institution  so  accredited.  For  pur- 
poses of  title  II.  such  terms  Includes  any 
school  of  nursing  as  defined  in  subsection 
(1)  of  this  section,  and  also  Includes  any 
gchool  which  provides  not  less  than  a  one- 
year  program  of  training  to  prepare  students 
for  gainful  employment  in  a  recognized  oc- 
cupation and  which  meets  the  provisions  of 
clauses  (1),  (2),  (4).  and  (5).  If  the  Com- 
missioner determines  that  a  particular  cate- 
gory of  such  schools  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  clause  (5)  because  there  Is  no 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or 
association  qualified  to  accredit  schools  in 
such  category,  he  shall,  pending  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  accrediting  agency  or 
association,  appoiht  an  advisory  committee, 
composed  of  persons  specially  qualified  to 
evaluate  training  provided  by  schools  in  such 
category,  which  shall  (1)  prescribe  the  stand- 
ards of  cAntent,  scope,  and  quality  which 
must  be  met  in  order  to  qualify  schools  In 
such  category  to  participate  in  the  student 
loan  program  under  title  II,  and  (11)  deter- 
mine whether  particular  school  not  meeting 
the  requirements  of  clause  (5)  meet  those 
standards.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  Commissioner  shall  publish  a  list  of  na- 
tionally recognized  accrediting  agencies  or 
associations  which  he  determines  to  be  re- 
liable authority  as  to  the  quality  of  training 
offered.' 

"Conditions   of  Agreements;    Administrative 
Costs 

"Sec.  462.  Clause  (3)  of  section  204  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(3)  provide  that  such  student  loan  fund 
shall  be  used  only  for  (A)  loans  to  students 
In  accordance  with  such  agreement,  (B)  cap- 
ital distributions  as  provided  In  this  title, 
iC)  routine  expenses  incurred  by  the  insti- 
tution in  administering  the  student  loan 
fund,  except  that  the  amount  withdrawn 
from  such  student  loan  fund  for  such  routine 
expenses  by  an  institution  In  any  fiscal  year 
may  not  exceed  either  (1)  one-half  of  such 
routine  expenses  as  estimated  for  that  year 
by  the  Conunlssloner  with  the  advice  of  an 
advisory  committee  which  the  Commissioner 
is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  on  an  annual 
or  such  other  basis  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate, or  (11)  1  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
of  the  outstanding  loans  made  from  that 
fund  as  of  the  close  of  that  year,  whichever 
Is  the  lesser,  and  (D)  costs  of  litigation,  and 
other  collection  costs  agreed  to  by  the  Com- 
missioner, arising  in  connection  with  the  col- 
lection of  any  loan  from  the  fund.  Interest  on 
such  loan,  or  charge  assessed  with  respect  to 
that  loan  pursuant  to  section  205(c) ;'. 

'Technical  Amendment  for  Part-time 
Students 

"Sec.  463.  (a)  The  portion  of  section  205 
(b)(2)  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  which  precedes  clause  (A)  (11) 
thereof  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2 1  such  a  loan  shall  be  evidenced  by  a 
note  or  other  written  agreement  which  pro- 
rtdes  for  repajrment  of  the  principal  amount, 
together  with  interest  thereon,  in  equal  in- 
stallments (or,  U,  the  borrower  so  requests, 


in  graduated  periodic  Installments  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  such  schedules  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner)  pay- 
able quarterly,  bimonthly,  or  monthly  (at 
the  option  of  the  institution)  over  a  period 
beginning  nine  months  after  the  date  on 
which  the  borrower  ceases  to  carry,  at  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  or  at  a  com- 
parable Institution  outside  the  States  ap- 
proved for  this  purpose  by  the  Commissioner, 
at  least  one-half  the  normal  full-time  aca- 
demic workload  as  determined  by  that  Insti- 
tution, and  ending  ten  years  and  nine  months 
after  such  date,  except  that  (A)  Interest  shall 
not  accrue  on  any  such  loan,  and  install- 
ments need  not  be  paid  during  any  period  ( i) 
during  which  the  borrower  is  carrying,  &t  an 
institution  of  higher  education  or  at  a  com- 
parable Institution  outside  the  States  ap- 
proved for  this  purpose  by  the  Commissioner, 
at  least  one-half  the  normal  full-time  aca- 
demic workload  as  determined  by  the  Institu- 
tion,'. 

"(b)  Clause  (D)  of  such  section  205(b)  (2) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'periodic',  and  by 
striking  out  'part-time'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'less  than  half-time". 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  a  loan  outstanding  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  borrower  and  the  institution 
which  made  the  loan. 

"Minimum  Rate  of  Repayment 

"Sec.  464.  (a)  Section  205(b)(2)  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  'and'  before 
'(E)'  and  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  be- 
fore the  semicolon  '.  and  (F)  the  Institution 
may  provide.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner,  that  during  the  repay- 
ment period  of  the  loan  payments  of  princi- 
pal and  interest  by  the  borrower  with  respect 
to  all  the  outstanding  loans  made  to  him 
from  loan  funds  established  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  be  at  a  rate  equal  to  not  less  than 
$15  per  month'. 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  applicable  only  with  respect  to  loans 
made  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"Cancellation  of  Loans  for  Teachers 

"Sec.  465.  (a)  Section  205(b)(3)  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is 
amended' — 

"(1)  by  Inserting  'total'  before  'amount' 
and  by  striking  out  ',  which  was  unpaid  on 
the  first  day  of  such  service'; 

"(2)  by  inserting  'or  its  equivalent  (as 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner)' after  'academic  year';  and 

"(3)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: 'except  that  (A)  such  rate  shall 
be  15  per  centima  for  each  complete  aca- 
demic year  or  its  equivalent  (as  determined 
under  regulations  of  the  Commissioner)  of 
service  as  a  full-time  teacher  in  a  public  or 
other  nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary 
school  which  Is  In  the  school  district  of  a 
local  educational  agency  which  Is  eligible 
In  such  year  for  assistance  pursuant  to  title 
II  of  Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress, 
as  amended,  and  which  for  purposes  of  this 
clause  and  for  that  year  has  been  determined 
by  the  Commissioner,  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions and  after  consultation  with  the  State 
educational  agency  of  the  State  in  which 
the  school  is  located,  to  be  a  school  in  which 
there  is  a  high  concentration  of  students 
from  low-income  families,  except  that  the 
Commissioner  shall  not  make  such  determi- 
nation with  respect  to  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  total  of  the  public  and  other 
nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  any  one  State  for  any  one  year,  and  (B) 
for  the  ptirposes  of  any  cancellation  pur- 
suant to  clause  (A),  an  additional  50  per 
centum  of  any  such  loan  (plus  Interest) 
may  be  cancelled  but  nothing  in  this  para- 
graph shall  authorize  refunding  any 
payment'. 


"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  clauses 
(1)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a^  shall  apply 
"with  respect  to  service  performed  dvulng 
academic  years  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  whether  the  loan 
was  made  before  or  after  such  enactment. 
The  amendment  made  by  clause  (2)  of  sub- 
section  (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  serv- 
ice performed  during  academic  years  be- 
ginning after  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  Amendments,  1964, 
Public  Law  88-665,  whether  or  not  the  loan 
was  made  before  or  after  such  enactment. 

"Charges 

"Sec  466.  la)  Section  205  of  the  National 
Defense  Ed%atlon  Act  of  1958  Is  further 
amended  ■AfT'  redesignating  subsection  ( c ) 
as  subsectlpn  (d)  and  by  Inserting  after 
subsection^ b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"  '(c)  Pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner, an  institution  may  assess  a  charge 
with  respect  to  a  loan  from  the  loan  fund 
established  by  the  institution  pursuant'  to 
this  title  for  failure  of  the  borrower  to  pay 
all  or  any  part  of  an  Installment  when  it  Is 
due  and,  in  the  case  of  a  borrower  who  is 
entitled  to  deferment  benefits  under  section 
205(b)(2)  or  cancellation  benefits  under 
section  205(b)(3),  for  any  failure  to  file 
timely  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  such 
entitlement.  The  amount  of  any  such 
charge  may  not  exceed — 

"  '  ( 1 )  in  the  case  of  a  loan  which  is  repay- 
able in  monthly  install^ients,  $1  for  the  first 
month  or  part  of  a  month  by  which  such 
installment  or  evidence  Is  late  and  $2  for 
each  such  month  or  part  of  a  month  there- 
after; and 

"  '(2)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  which  has  a  bi- 
monthly or  quarterly  repayment  Interval,  $3 
and  $6,  respectively,  for  each  such  interval 
or  part  thereof  by  which  such  Installment  or 
evidence  is  late. 

The  institution  may  elect  to  add  the  amount 
of  any  such  charge  to  the  principal  amount 
of  the  loan  as  of  the  first  day  after  the  day 
on  which  such  Installment  or  evidence  was 
due,  or  to  make  the  amount  of  the  charge 
payable  to  the  institution  not  later  than  the 
due  date  of  the  next  installment  after  receipt 
by  the  borrower  of  notice  of  the  assessment 
of  the  charge.' 

>  "(b)  Clause  (2)  of  section  204  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'and  (D) '  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  *(D)  charges  col- 
lected pursuant  to  section  205(c),  and  (E)'. 

"(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  applicable  only  with  respect" to 
loans  made  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

"Economics,     civic,     and     Industrial     arts 

"Sec  467.  (a)(1)  Clauses  (1)  and  (5)  of 
section  303(a)  of  the  National  Defensfe  Edu-; 
cation  Act  of  1958  are  each  amended  by 
Inserting  'economics.'  after  'geography,'. 

"(2)  Section  301  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'and  $90,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  each 
of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years'  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '$90,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June.  30,  1965,  and 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years'. 

"(b)  Section  1101  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

"(1)   by   striking   out   'each   of  the   three 
succeeding  fiscal  years'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  i 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years';  and 

"(2)  by  inserting  'economics,  civics,  indus- 
trial arts,'  after  'geography,'. 

"TITLE   V — TEACHEB    PROGRAMS 

"Part  A — General  provisions 

"Advisory  Council  on  Quality  Teacher 

Preparation 
"Sec  501.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  es- 
tablish in  the  Office  of  Education  an  Ad- 
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visory  Council  on  Quality  Teacher  Prepara- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  admin- 
istration and  operation  of  the  programs 
carried  out  under  this  title  and  of  all  other 
Federal  programs  for  complementary  pur- 
poses. This  review  shall  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  the  effectiveness  of  these  programs 
in  attracting,  preparing,  and  retaining  high- 
ly qualified  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers,  and  it  shall  Include  recommenda- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  these  pro- 
grams. The  Council  shall  consist  of  the 
Commissioner,  who  shall  be  Chairman,  and 
twelve  members  appointed  for  staggered 
terms  and  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws,  by  the  Commissioner  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary.  Such  twelve  members 
shall  Include  persons  knowledgeable  with  re- 
spect Xo  teacher  preparation  and  the  needs 
of  urban  and  rural  schools,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  general  public. 

•'(b)  Members  of  such  Advisory  Council 
who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  States  shaU,  while  attending 
meetings  or  conferences  of  such  Council  or 
otJierwise  engaged  on  business  of  such  Coun- 
cil be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
$100  per  diem,  including  travel  time,  and. 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regulsj  places  of  business,  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
6  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently. 

"(c)  The  Council  may  appoint  an  Execu- 
tive Secretary  and  such  other  employees  as 
the  Council  deems  necessary  to  cnrry  out  Its 
functions  under  this  title. 
"Limitation 
"Sec.  502.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  making 
of  any  payment  under  this  title  for  religious 
worship  or  Instruction. 

"Part  B — National  Teacher  Corps 
"Statement  of  Purpose  and  Authorization 
of  Appropriations 
"Sec.  511.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  part  is 
to  strengthen  the  educational  opportunities 
available  to  children  in  areas  having  con- 
centrations of  low-income  families  and  to 
encourage  colleges  and  universities  to  broad- 
en their  programs  of  teacher  preparation 
by— 

"(1)  attracting  and  training  qualified 
teachers  who  will  be  made  available  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  teaching  in  such 
areas;  and 

"(2)  attracting  and  training  Inexperienced 
teacher-interns  who  will  be  made  available 
for  teaching  tmd  Inservlce  training  to  local 
educational  agencies  in  such  areas  in  teams 
led  by  an  experienced  teacher. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$36,100,000  for  the  fiscaj  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  $64,715,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1967. 

"Establishment  of  National  Teacher  Corps 
"Sec.  512.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  there  is  hereby  established 
In  the  Office  of  Education  a  National  Teacher 
Corps  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Teacher 
Corps").  The  Teacher  Corps  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Director  who  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  prescribed  for  grade  17  of  the 
General  Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949.  and  a  Deputy  Director  who  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for 
grade  16  of  such  General  Schedule.  The  Di- 
rector and  the  Deputy  Director  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  are  delegated  to  them 
by  the  Commissioner. 

"Teacher  Corps  Program 
"Sec.  513.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
'out  this  part,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 


"(1)  recruit,  select,  and  enroll  experienced 
teachers,  and  Inexperienced  teacher-Interns 
who  have  a  bachelor's  degree  or  Its  equiva- 
lent, In  the  Teacher  Corps  for  periods  of 
up  to  two  years; 

"(2)  enter  Into  arrangements,  through 
grants  or  contracts,  with  Institutions  of 
higher  education  or  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  provide  members  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  with  such  training  as  the 
Commission  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Including  not 
more  than  three  months  of  training  for  mem- 
bers before  they  undertake  their  teaching 
duties  under  this  part; 

"(3)  enter  Into  arrangements  (Including 
the  payment  of  the  cost  of  such  arrange- 
ments) with  local  educational  agencies,  after 
consultation  In  appropriate  cases  with  State 
educational  agencies  and  institutions  of 
higher  education,  to  furnish  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  for  service  during  regular 
or  summer  sessions,  or  both.  In  the  schools 
of  such  agencies  in  areas  having  concentra- 
tions of  children  from  low-income  families, 
either  or  both  (A)  experienced  teachers,  or 
(B)  teaching  teams,  each  of  which  shall 
consist  of  an  experienced  teacher  and  a 
number  of  teacher-Interns  who,  in  addition 
to  teaching  duties,  shall  be  afforded  time 
by  the  local  educational  agency  for  a  teacher- 
intern  training  program  developed  according 
to  criteria  established  by  the  Commissioner 
and  carried  out  under  the  guidance  of  the 
experienced  teacher  In  cooperation  with  an 
institution  of  higher  education;  and 

"(4)  pay  to  local  educational  agencies  the 
amount  of  the  compensation  which  such 
agencies  pay  to  or  on  behalf  of  members  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  assigned  to  them  pursuant 
to  arrangements  made  pursuant  to  the  pre- 
ceding clause. 

"(b)  Arrangements  with  Institutions  of 
higher  education  to  provide  training  for 
teacher-Interns  while  teaching  In  schools  for 
local  educational  agencies  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part  shall  provide,  wherever 
ixeslble,  for  training  leading  to  a  graduate 
degree. 

"(c)(1)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines that  the  demand  for  the  services  of 
experienced  teachers  or  of  teaching  teams 
furnished  pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  exceeds  the  number  of  experienced 
teachers  or  teaching  teams  available  from  the 
Teacher  Corps,  the  Commissioner  shall,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  allocate  experienced 
teachers  or  teaching  teams,  as  the  case  may 
be.  from  the  Teacher  Corpe  among  the  States 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  such 
teachers  or  teams,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
be  allocated  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  according  to  their  respective  needs. 
The  remainder  of  such  teams  or  teachers,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  be  allocated  among  the 
other  States  In  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children  counted  In  each  State  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  amount  of  basic 
grants  made  under  section  203  of  title  11  of 
Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first  Congress,  as 
amended,  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
allocation  is  made. 

"(d)  A  local  educational  agency  may  uti- 
lize members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  assigned 
to  it  in  providing,  in  the  manner  described 
in  section  205(a)(2)  of  Public  Law  874. 
Eighty-first  Congress,  as  amended,  educa- 
tional services  In  which  children  enrolled  In 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools  can 
participate. 

"Compensation 
"Sec.  514.  (a)  An  arrangement  made  with 
a  local  educational  agency  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  513(a)  shall  provide  for 
compensation  by  such  agency  of  Teacher 
Corps  members  during  the  period  of  their 
assignment  to  It  at  the  following  rates: 

"  ( 1 )  an  experienced  teacher  who  Is  not 
leading  a  teaching  team  shall  be  compen- 


sated at  a  rate  which  Is  equal  to  the  rate 
paid  by  such  agency  for  a  teacher  with 
similar  training  and  experience  who  has  been 
assigned  similar  teaching  duties; 

"(2)  an  experienced  teacher  who  Is  lead- 
ing a  teaching  team  shall  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  agreed  to  by  such  agency  and  the 
Commissioner;  and 

"(3)  a  teacher-intern  shall  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  which  Is  equal  to  the  lowest  rate 
paid  by  such  agency  for  teaching  full  time 
in  the  school  system  and  grade  to  which  the 
intern  Is  assigned. 

"(b)  For  any  period  of  training  under  this 
part  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  members 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  such  stipends  (includ- 
ing allowances  for  subsistence  and  other  ex- 
penses for  such  members  and  their  depend- 
ents) as  he  may  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  prevailing  practices  under  comparable 
federally  supported  training  programs. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  the 
necessary  travel  expenses  of  members  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  and  their  dependents  and 
necessary  expenses  for  the  transportation  of 
the  household  goods  and  personal  effects  of 
such  members  and  their  dependents,  and 
such  other  necessary  expenses  of  members 
as  are  directly  related  to  their  service  in  the 
Corps,  including  readjustment  allowances 
proportionate  to  service. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  arrangements  as  may  be  possible, 
including  the  payment  of  any  costs  Incident 
thereto,  to  protect  tMfe  tenure,  retirement 
rights,  participation  In  a  medical  Instirance 
program,  and  such  other  similar  employee 
benefits  as  the  Commissioner  deems  appro- 
priate, of  a  member  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
who  participates  in  any  program  under  this 
part  and  who  Indicates  his  Intention  to  re- 
turn to  the  local  educational  agency  or  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  by  which  he 
was  employed  Immediately  prior  to  his  serv- 
ice under  this  part. 
"Application  of  Provisions  of  Federal  Law 
"Sec.  515.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  spe- 
cifically provided  In  this  section,  a  member 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  shall  be  deemed  not 
to  be  a  Federal  employee  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating 
to  Federal  employment.  Including  those  re- 
lating to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensa- 
tion, leave,  unemployment  compensation, 
and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

"(b)  (1)  Such  members  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  (5  U.S.C.  751 
et  seq.) ,  be  deemed  to  be  civil  employees  of 
the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of 
the  term  'employee'  as  defined  In  section  40 
of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  790)  and  the  provi- 
sions thereof  shall  apply  except  as  herein- 
after provided. 

"(2)   For   purposes   of   this   subsection: 
"(A)   the   term  'performance   of  duty'  in 
the   Federal    Employees'    Compensation  Act 
shall  not  Include  any  act  of  a  member  of 
the  Teacher  Corps — 

"(1)  while  on  authorized  leave;  or 
"(11)   while  absent  from  his  assigned  post 
of   duty,   except   while   participating   in  an 
activity  authorized  by  or  under  the  direction 
or  supervision  of  the  Commissioner;  and 

"(B)  m  computing  compensation  benefits 
for  disability  or  death  under  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act,  the  monthly 
pay  of  a  member  of  the  Teacher  Corps  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  his  actual  pay  or  that  re- 
ceived under  the  entrance  salary  for  grade  6 
of  the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  whichever  Is  greater. 

"(c)  Such  members  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
employees  of  the  Government  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  tort  claims  provisions 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"Local  Control  Preserved 
"Sec.  516.  Members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
shall  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
appropriate  officials  of  the  local  educational 


ieencles  to  which  they  are  assigned.     Ex- 
act as  otherwise  provided  In  clause  (3)  of 
^tlon   513(a).   such   agencies  shall   retain 
the  authority  to — 
"(1)  assign  such  members   within   their 

"(2)  make  transfers  within  their  systems; 

"(3)  determine  the  subject  matter  to  be 
taught; 

"(4)  determine  the  terms  and  continu- 
ance of  the  assignment  of  such^  members 
within  their  systems. 

"Maintenance  of  Effort 

"Sec  517.  No  member  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  shall  be  furnished  to  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  under  the  provisions  of  this 
part  if  such  agency  will  use  such  member  to 
replace  any  teacher  who  Is  or  would  other- 
wise be  employed  by  such  agency. 

"Part  C — Fellowships  for  teachers 
"Statement  of  Purpose 

"Sec.  521.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  It 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  offered  by  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the 
Nation  by  improving  the  quality  of  the  edu- 
(ation  of  persons  who  are  pursuing  or  who 
plan  to  pursue  a  career  In  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  The  purpose  of  this 
part  is  to  carry  out  this  policy  by  awarding 
fellowships  for  graduate  study  at  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  by  developing 
or  strengthening  teacher  education  programs 
in  Institutions  of  higher  education.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  part  the  term  'career  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education"  means  a 
(areer  of  teaching  In  elementary  or  second- 
ary schools,  a  career  of  teaching,  guiding,  or 
supervising  such  teachers  or  persons  who 
plan  to  become  such  teachers,  or  a  career  in 
fields  which  are  directly  related  to  teach- 
ing in  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  such 
as  library  science,  school  social  work,  gul^l- 
ance  and  counseling,  educational  media,  and 
special  education  for  handicapped  children. 

"Fellowshlpe  Authorized 
"Sec.  522.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  award  not  to  exceed  fovu*  thou- 
sand five  hundred  fellowships  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  ten  thousand 
fellowships  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1967,  and  ten  thousand  fellowships  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  Fellow- 
ships awarded  under  the  provisions  of  this 
part  shall  be  for  graduate  study  leading  to 
an  advanced  degree  other  than  a  doctor  of 
philosophy,  or  equivalent  degree,  for  persons 
who  are  pursuing  or  plan  to  pursue  a  career 
in  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
Such  fellowships  shall  be  awarded  as  pro- 
vided In  sections  523  and  524  of  this  part 
and  for  such  periods  as  the  Commissioner 
may  determine  but  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
four  months. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  fellow- 
ships authorized  to  be  awarded  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  award  fellowships  equal  to  the 
number  previously  awarded  diulng  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  part  but  vacated  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  they  were 
awarded;  except  that  each  fellowship 
awarded  under  this  subsection  shall  be  for 
luch  period  of  study,  not  In  excess  of  the 
remainder  of  the  period  for  which  the  fel- 
lowship which  It  rejjlaces  was  awarded,  as 
the  Commissioner  may  determine. 

"Allocation  of  Fellowships 
"Sec  523.  The  Commissioner  shall  allocate 
fellowships  under  this  part  to  Institutions  of 
Wgher  education  with  programs  approved 
under  the  provisions  of  section  524(a)  for 
the  use  of  Individuals  accepted  Into  such 
programs.  In  such  manner  and  according  to 
roch  plan  as  will  most  nearly — 

"(1)  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of 
«uch  fellowships  throughout  the  States,  ex- 
cept that  to  the  extent  he  deems  proper  In 


the  nation^  Interest  after  confiultatlon  with 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Quality  Teacher 
Preparation  the  Conunlssloner  may  give 
preference  to  programs  designed  to  meet  an 
vu-gent  national  need,  and       ' 

"(2)  encotirage  experienced  teachers  In 
elementauy  or  secondary  schools  and  otlier 
experienced  personnel  In  elementary  or 
secondary  education  to  enter  graduate  pro- 
grams, attract  recent  college  graduates  to 
pursue  a  career  In  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  and  afford  opportunities  for  col- 
lege graduates  engaged  In  other  occupations 
or  activities  to  pursue  or  retvu-n  to  a  career 
in  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
"Approval  of  Programs;  Grants 
"Sec.  524.  (a)  The  Conunlssloner  shall  ap- 
prove a  graduate  program  of  an  Institution 
of  higher  education  only  upon  application 
by  the  institution  and  only  upon  his  find- 
ing— 

"(1)  that  such  program  will  substantially 
ftuther  the  objective  of  Improving  the  qual- 
ity of  education  of  persons  who  are  pursuing 
or  Intend  to  ptirsue  a  career  In  elementary 
and  secondary  education, 

"(2)  that  such  program  gives  emphasis  to 
high-quality  substantive  courses, 

"(3)  that  such  program  Is  of  high  quality 
and  either  Is  In  effect  or  readily  attainable, 
and 

"(4)  that  only  persons  who  demonstrate  a 
serious  Intent  to  pursue  or  to  continue  a 
career  In  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion will  be  accepted  for  study  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  ap- 
propriate geographical  distribution  of  high- 
quality  programs  for  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel for  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion, the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  and  contracts  with  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
developing  or  strengthening  graduate  pro- 
grsims  which  meet  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a). 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  may  employ  ex- 
perts and  consultants,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a),  to  advise  him  with 
respect  to  the  making  of  grants  and  con- 
tracts and  the  approving  of  programs  under 
this  section,  and  he  shall  set  forth  in  regu- 
lations the  standards  and  priorities  which 
win  be  utilized  In  approving  such  grants  and 
contracts.  Experts  and  consultants  em- 
ployed pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  be 
compensated  while  so  employed  at  rates  not 
In  excess  of  $100  per  diem.  Including  travel 
time,  and  may  be  allowed  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
travel  expenses  (Including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence)  as  authorized  by  section  5  of 
such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in 
the  Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently. 

"Stipends 

"Sec.  525.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay 
to  persons  awarded  fellowships  tmder  this 
part  such  stipends  (Including  such  allow- 
ances for  subsistence  and  other  expenses  for 
such  persons  and  their  dependents)  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  prevail- 
ing practices  tinder  comparable  federally 
supported  programs. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  paid  to 
persons  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the 
Commissioner  shall  pay  to  the  Institution  of 
higher  education  at  which  such  person  Is 
pursuing  his  course  of  study  an  amotmt 
equivalent  to  $2,500  per  academic  year,  less 
any  amount  charged  such  persoii  for  tuition 
and  nonrefvmdable  fees  and  deposits. 
"Limitation 

"Sec.  526.  No  fellowships  shall  be  awarded 
under  this  part  for  study  at  a  school  or  de- 
partment of  divinity.  For  the  ptuposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'school  or  department 
of  divinity'  means  an  Institution  or  depart- 
ment or  branch  of  an  Institution  whose  pro- 


gram Is  specifically  for  the  education  of 
students  to  prepare  them  to  become  minis- 
ters of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some  other 
religious  vocation  or  to  prepare  them  to 
teach  theological  subjects. 

"Fellowship  Conditions 

"Sec.  527.  A  person  awarded  a  fellowship 
under  the  provisions  of  this  part  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  payments  provided  In 
section  525(a)  only  during  such  periods  as 
the  Conunlssloner  finds  that  he  Is  maintain- 
ing satisfactory  proficiency  and  devoting  full 
time  to  study  or  research  In  the  field  In 
which  such  fellowship  was  awarded  In  an 
Institution  of  higher  education,  and  is  not 
engaging  In  gainful  employment  other  than 
such  part-time  employment  In  teaching,  re- 
search, or  similar  activities  related  to  his 
training  as  has  been  approved  by  the 
Commissioner. 

"App>ropriatlons 

"Sec.  528.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part  $40,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  $160,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jvme  30,  1967.  $275,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  such  sums  for  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  persons  who  have  been  award- 
ed fellowships  prior  to  July  1.  1968,  to  com- 
plete^iioir  study  under  the  fellowships. 

"TITLE  VI FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  IM- 
PROVEMENT OP  UNDERGRADUATE  INSTRUCTION 

"Part  A — Equipment 
"Statement  of  Ptupose  and  Authorization  of 
Appropriations 
"Sec.  601.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  part 
is  to  Improve  the  quality  of  classroom  in- 
struction In  selected  subject  areas  In  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  $50,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  $60,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  ye£ir  ending  June  30, 
1968,  to  enable  the  Conunlssloner  to  make 
grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  education 
pursuant  to  this  part  for  the  acquisition 
of  equipment  and  for  minor  remodeling  de- 
scribed in  section  603(2)  (A). 

"(c)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  and  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  to  enable  the  Com- 
missioner to  make  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  pvirsuant  to  this  part  for 
the  acquisition  of  television  equipment  and 
for  minor  remodeling  described  In  section 
603(2)  (B). 

"(d)  There  Is  also  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated a  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to- 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  In 
such  amounts  as  he  may  consider  necessary 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  State  plans  approved  under  this  part  In- 
cluding expenses  which  he  determines  are 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  such  plans. 
"(e)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  there 
may  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  m  subsections  (b)(c),  and  (d)  of  this 
section,  only  such  stuns  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

"Allotments  to  States 
"Sec.  602.  (a)(1)  Of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated purstiant  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
of  section  601  for  any  fiscal  year  one-half 
shall  be  allotted  by  the  Commissioner  among 
the  States  so  that  the  allotment  to  each  State 
win  be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  one-half  as  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  In  Institutions  of  higher 
educatlota  In  such  State  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  students  enrolled  In  such  Institu- 
tions In  all  the  States;  and  the  remaining 
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one-half  shall  be  allotted  by  him  among  the 
States  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  (A)  the  number  of  students  en- 
rolled in  institutions  of  higher  education 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  (I) 
the  number  of  full-time  students  and  (ii) 
the  full-time  equivalent  of  the  number  of 
part-time  students  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions; and  (B)  determinations  as  to  enroll- 
ment shall  be  made  by  the  Commissioner  on 
the  b£isis  of  data  for  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  satisfactory  data  with  resp)ect  to  such 
enrollment  are  available  to  him. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State 
for  each  fiscal  year  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  funds  being  allotted 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  as  the  product 
of— 

"(A)  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  such 
State,  and 

•■(B)  the  State's  allotment  ratio,  bears  to 
the  sum  of  the  corresponding  products  for  all 
the  States.  For  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph the  allotment  ratio  for  any  State  shall 
be  1.00  less  the  product  of  (i)  0.50  and  (ii) 
the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  in- 
come per  person  for  the  State  by  the  income 
per  person  for  all  the  States  (not  including 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  and  Guam),  except  that  the  allot- 
ment ratio  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than 
0.33 'i  or  more  than  0.66%.  and  the  allotment 
ratio  for  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Anierican  Samoa,  and  Guam  shall  be  0.66%. 
The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  promulgated 
by  the  Commissioner  as  soon  as  possible  after 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  annually  there- 
after, on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  in- 
comes per  person  of  the  States  and  of  all  the 
States  for  the  three  most  recent  consecutive 
calendar  years  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  available  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

"(b)  (1)  A  State's  allotment  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  601(b)  shall  be  available  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  part  for 
payment  of  the  Federal  share  (as  determined 
under  section  604)  of  the  cost  of  equipment 
and  minor  remodeling  described  in  section 
603(2)  (A). 

"(2)  A  State's  allotment  under  subsection 
(a)  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  601(c)  shall  be  available  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  part  for 
payment  of  the  Federal  share  (as  determined 
under  section  604)  of  the  cost  of  television 
equipment  and  minor  remodeling  described 
■   in  section  603(2)  (B). 

"(c)  Sums  allotted  to  a  State  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June.  30,  1966,  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  reservation  as  provided  in  section 
606  until  the  close  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  in 
addition  to  the  sums  allotted  to  such  State 
for  such  next  fiscal  year.  Sums  allotted  to  a 
State  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
or  for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year,  which  are 
not  reserved  as  provided  in  section  606  by  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 
allotted,  shall  be  reallotted  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, on  the  basis  of  such  factors  as  he 
determines  to  be  equitable  and  reasonable, 
among  the  States  which,  as  determined  by 
the  Commissioner,  are  able  to  use  without 
delay  any  amounts  so  reallotted.  Amounts 
real'.otted  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
available  for  reservation  until  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  next  succeeding  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  they  were  originally  allotted. 

"State  Commissions  and  Plans 
"Sec.  603.  Any  State  desiring  to  participate 
in  the  program  under  this  part  shall  desig- 
nate for  that  purpose  an  existing  State 
agency  which  Is  broadly  representative  of  the 
public  and  of  institutions  of  higher  educa- 


tion In  the  State,  or.  U  no  such  State  agency 
exists,  shall  establish  such  a  State  agency, 
and  submit  to  the  Commissioner  through 
the  agency  so  designated  or  established 
(hereafter  in  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
•State  commission'),  a  State  plan  for  such 
participation.  The  Commissioner  shall  ap- 
prove any  such  plan  which — 

"  ( 1 )   provides  that  it  shall  be  administered 
by  the  State  commission; 

•'(2)  sets  forth,  consistently  with  basic 
criteria  prescribed  by  regulation  pursuant 
to  section  604,  objective  standards  and  meth- 
ods (A)  for  determining  the  relative  prior- 
ities of  eligible  projects  for  the  acquisition 
of  laboratory  and  other  special  equipment 
(other  than  supplies  consumed  in  use),  in- 
cluding audiovisual  materials  and  equip- 
ment for  classrooms  or  audiovisual  centers, 
and  printed  and  published  materials  (other 
than  textbooks)  for  classrooms  or  libraries, 
suitable  for  use  In  providing  education  In 
science,  mathematics,  foreign  languages, 
history,  geography,  government,  English, 
other  humanities,  the  arts,  or  education  at 
the  undergraduate  level  In  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  minor  remodeling  of 
classroom  or  other  space  xised  for  such  mate- 
rials or  equipment;  (B)  for  determining  rela- 
tive priorities  of  eligible  projects  for  (I)  the 
acquisition  of  television  equipment  for 
closed-circuit  direct  instruction  in  such  fields 
in  such  Institutions  (Including  equipment 
for  fixed-service  instructional  television,  as 
defined  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  but  not  Including  broadcast 
transmission  equipment),  (11)  the  acquisi- 
tion of  necessary  instructional  materials  for 
use  In  such  television  Instruction,  and  (ill) 
minor  remodeling  necessary  for  such  televi- 
sion equipment;  and  (C)  for  determining  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  each  such 
project; 

••(3)  provides  (A)  for  assigning  priorities 
solely  on  the  basis  of  such  criteria,  stand- 
ards, and  methods  to  eligible  projects  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  commission  and  deemed 
by  it  to  be  otherwise  approvable  under  the 
provisions  of  this  part;  and  (B)  for  approving 
and  recommending  to  the  Commissioner,  in 
the  order  of  such  priority,  applications  cov- 
ering such  eligible  projects,  and  for  certify- 
ing to  the  Commissioner  the  Federal  share, 
determined  by  the  State  commission  under 
the  State  plan,  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
involved: 

••(4)  provides  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant, which  has  submitted  to  the  State 
commission  a  project,  an  opportunity  for 
a  fair  hearing  before  the  commission  as  to 
the  priority  assigned  to  such  project  or  as 
to  any  other  determination  of  the  commis- 
sion adversely  affecting  such  applicant;  and 
"(5)  provides  (A)  for  such  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of 
and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  commission  under  this  part,  and  (B) 
for  the  making  of  such  reports.  In  such  form 
and  containing  such  information,  as  may  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the  Conmils- 
sloner  to  perform  his  functions  under  this 
part. 

•'Basic    Criteria    for    Determining    Priorities, 
Federal  Share,  and  Maintenance  of  E»ort 

'•Sec.  604.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Commissioner 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  basic  criteria 
to  which  the  provisions  of  State  plans  setting 
forth  standards  and  methods  for  determin- 
ing relative  priorities  of  eligible  projects,  and 
the  application  of  such  standards  and  meth- 
ods to  such  projects  under  such  plans,  shall 
be  subject.  Such  basic  criteria  (1)  shall 
be  such  as  will  best  tend  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  psLTt  while  leaving  oppor- 
tunity and  fiexlbllity  for  the  development  of 
State  plan  standards  and  methods  that  will 
best  accommodate  the  varied  needs  of  in- 


stitutions In  the  several  States,  and  (2)  shall 
give  special  consideration  to  the  financial 
need  of  the  Institution.  Subject  to  the  fore- 
going requirements,  such  regulations  may 
establish  additional  and  appropriate  basic 
criteria,  including  provision  for  considering 
the  degree  to  which  applicant  institutions 
are  effectively  utilizing  existing  facilities 
and  equipment,  provision  for  allowing  state 
plans  to  group  or  provide  for  grouping,  in  a 
reasonable  manner,  facilities  or  institutions 
according  to  functional  or  educational  type 
for  priority  purposes,  and,  in  view  of  the 
national  objectives  of  this  Act,  provision  for 
considering  the  degree  to  which  the  institu- 
tion serves  students  from  two  or  more  States 
or  from  outside  the  United  States;  and  in 
no  event  shall  an  Institution's  readiness  to 
admit  such  out-of-State  students  be  con- 
sidered as  a  priority  factor  adverse  to  such 
Institution. 

"(b)  The  Federal  share  for  the  purposes 
of  this  part  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  the  project,  except  that  a  State 
commission  may  increase  such  share  to  not 
to  exceed  80  per  centum  of  such  cost  In  the 
case  of  any  institution  proving  InsufBijlent 
resources  to  participate  In  the  pro-am 
under  this  part  and  Inability  to  acquire  such 
resources.  An  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion shall  be  eligible  for  a  grant  for  a  project 
pursuant  to  this  i>art  in  any  fiscal  year  only 
if  such  institution  will  expend  during  such 
year  for  the  same  purposes  as,  but  not  pur- 
suant to,  this  part  an  amount  at  least  equal 
to  the  amount  expended  by  such  institution 
for  such  purposes  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  The  Commissioner  shall  establish 
basic  criteria  for  making  determinations 
under  this  subsection. 

"Applications  for  Grants  and  Conditions 
for  Approval 

"Sec.  605.  (a)  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  desire  to  obtain  grants  under 
this  part  shall  submit  applications  there- 
for at  such  time  or  times  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  such  applications  shall  contain 
such  Information  as  may  be  required  by  or 
ptirsuant  to  regulation  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  Commissioner  to  make  the  de- 
terminations required  to  be  made  by  him 
under  this  part. 

••(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an 
application  covering  a  project  under  this 
part  and  meeting  the  requirements  prescribed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  If — 

"(1)  the  project  has  been  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  appropriate  State  ccan- 
misslon; 

'•(2)  the  State  commission  has  certified 
to  the  Commissioner,  in  accordance  with  the 
State  plan,  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  project,  and  sufficient  funds  to  pay  such 
Federal  share  are  available  from  the  appli- 
cable allotment  of  the  State  (including  any 
applicable  reallotment  to  the  State); 

"(3)  the  project  has,  pursuant  to  the  State 
plan,  been  assigned  a  priority  that  is  higher 
than  that  of  all  other  projects  within  such 
State  (chargeable  to  the  same  allotment i 
which  meet  all  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion (other  than  this  clause)  and  for  which 
Federal  funds  have  not  yet  been  reserved; 

••(4)  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
the  project  will  be  undertaken  In  an  econom- 
ical manner  and  will  not  be  overly  elaborate 
or  extravagant;  and 

•'(5)  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
the  application  contains  or  Is  supported  by 
satisfactory  assurances — 

••(A)  that  Federal  funds  received  by  the 
applicant  will  be  used  solely  for  defraying 
the  cost  of  the  project  covered  by  such  ap- 
plication, 

"(B)  that  sufficient  funds  will  be  aval.- 
able  to  meet  the  non -Federal  portion  of  su^^ 
cost  and  to  provide  for  the  effective  use  « 
the  equipment  upon  completion,  and 
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"(C)  that  the  institution  will  meet  the 
-ilntenance  of  effort  requirement  In  sec- 
^on  804(b). 

'  "(b)  Amendments  of  applications  shall, 
tjcept  as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise 
jrovlde  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  be  sub- 
•(Ct  to  approval  in  the  same  manner  as 
rfglnal  applications. 

"Amount  of  Grant — Payment 

Sec  606.  Upon  his  approval  of  any  appll- 
s;lon  for  a  grant  under  this  part,  the  Com- 
jiffiioner  shall  reserve  from  the  applicable 
i^otment  (including  any  applicable  reallot- 
;ant)  available  therefor,  the  amoxmt  of 
Hch  grant,  which  (subject  to  the  limits  of 
rjch  allotment  or  reallotment)  shall  be  equal 
Jo  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ic:  covered  by  such  application.  The  Com- 
missioner shall  pay  such  reserved  amount.  In 
i^vance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  In 
such  Installments  as  he  may  determine.  The 
Commissioner's  reservation  of  any  amount 
rider  this  section  may  be  amended  by  him, 
tther  upon  approval  of  an  amendment  of 
ie  application  covering  such  project  or 
upon  revision  of  the  estimated  cost  of  a 
project  with  respect  to  which  such  reserva- 
tion was  made,  and  in  the  event  of  an  upward 
rtvislon  of  such  estimated  cost  approved  by 
im  he  may  reserve  the  Federal  share  of  the 
added  cost  only  from  the  applicable  allotment 
;r  reallotment )  available  at  the  time  of  such 
aproval. 

"Administration  of  State  Plans 

Sec.  607.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
iaally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
jider  this  part,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
r.thout  first  affording  the  State  commission 
f^bmltting  the  plan  reasonable  notice  and 
:?portunlty  for  a  hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
.•easonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
zz  to  the  State  commission  administering 
i State  plan  approved  under  this  part,  finds — 

(1)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
ciinged  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  section  603,  or 

"(2)  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
?:an  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
Uilly  with  any  such  provision, 

ie  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
commission  that  the  State  will  not  be  re- 
?srded  as  eligible  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
ram  under  this  part  mitll  he  Is  satisfied 
'M  there  Is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply. 

"Judicial  Review 

Sec.  608.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied 
»lth  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
^q>ect  to  the  approval  of  its  State  plan  sub- 
sitted  under  this  part  or  with  his  final 
Ktlon  under  section  607,  such  State  may 
appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
•:r  the  circuit  In  which  such  State  Is  lo- 
oted. The  summons  and  notice  of  appeal 
aay  be  served  at  any  place  In  the  United 
JJtes.  The  Commissioner  shall  forthwith 
wtlly  and  file  In  the  court  the  transcript 
^  the  proceedings  and  the  record  on  which 
':t  based  his  action. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commls- 
soner,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
siall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
^use  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
'^^^mmlssloner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
'^t  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
'modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
ii"  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
Wirt  the  transcript  and  record  of  the  fur- 
"ier  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
^dlngs  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
» supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

"ic)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
•^  the  action  of  the  Conunlssloner  or  to 
**'  It  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judg- 
~'Dt  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
-";  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 


upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  title  28,  United  States  Code,  section  1254. 

"Limitation  on  Payments 

"Sec.  609.  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
this  part  for  equipment  or  materials  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  religious 
worship,  or  primarily  In  connection  with 
any  part  of  the  program  of  a  school  or  de- 
partment of  divinity.  For  purposes  of  this 
section  the  term  •school  or  department  of 
divinity'  means  an  Institution  or  a  depart- 
ment or  branch  of  an  institution  whose  pro- 
gram is  specifically  for  the  education  of 
students  to  prepare  them  to  become  ministers 
of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some  other  re- 
ligious vocation,  or  to  prepare  them  to  teach 
theological  subjects. 

"Part     B — Faculty    development     -programs 

"Institutes  Authorized 

"Sec.  621.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  arrange,  through  grants  or 
contracts,  with  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  operation  by  them  of  short-term 
workshops  or  short-term  or  regular-session 
institutes  for  individuals  (1)  who  are  en- 
gaged in,  or  preparing  to  engage  in,  the  use 
of  educational  media  equipment  in  teaching 
in  Institutions  of  higher  education,  or  (2) 
who  are,  or  are  preparing  to  be,  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  specialists  in  edu- 
cational media  or  librarians  or  other  special- 
ists using  such  media. 

••(b)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  there 
may  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
part,  only  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

"Stipends 
"Sec.  622.  Each  Individual  who  attends  an 
Institute  operated  under  the  provisions  of 
this  part  shall  be  eligible  (after  application 
therefor)  to  receive  a  stipend  at  the  rate  of 
$75  per  week  for  the  period  of  his  attendance 
at  such  institute  and  each  such  Individual 
with  one  or  more  dependents  shall  receive 
an  additional  stipend  at  the  rate  of  $15  per 
week  for  each  dependent.  No  stipends  shall 
be  paid  for  attendance  at  workshops. 

"TITLE  VU AMENDMENTS  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

FACILITIES    ACT    OF    1963 

"Expansion  of  Grant  Purposes 
"SBC.  701.  (a)   Section  106  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  'Eligibility  for  Grants 
'•  'Sec.  106.  An  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion shall  be  eligible  for  a  grant  for  con- 
struction of  an  academic  facility  under  this 
title  only  If  such  construction  will,  either 
alone  or  together  with  other  construction  to 
be  undertaken  within  a  reasonable  time,  (1) 
result  in  an  urgently  needed  substantial  ex- 
pansion of  the  institution's  student  enroll- 
ment capacity  or  capacity  to  carry  out  exten- 
sion and  continuing  education  programs  on 
the  campus  of  such  institution,  or  (2)  in  the 
case  of  a  new  institution  of  higher  education, 
result  in  creating  urgently  needed  enrollment 
capacity  or  capacity  to  carry  out  extension 
and  continuing  education  programs  on  the 
campus  of  such  Institution.' 

••(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  101(b) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'and  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years'  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  and  the  stim  of  $460,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1966". 

••(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  201 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'and 
the  sum  of  $60,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'the 


sum  of  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  and  the  sum  0(f  $120,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966*. 

"Technical  amendments 
"Making  Section  103  Allotments  Available  for 

Section    104    Institutions    Under   Certain 

Circumstances 

'•Sec.  702.  (a)(1)  Section  103(b)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  is 
amended  by  inserting  •(!) '  Immediately  after 
'(b)'  in  such  section  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"'(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  any  portion  of  a  State's 
allotment  under  this  section  for  a  fiscal  year 
for  which  applications  from  an  institution 
qualified  to  receive  grants  under  this  section 
have  not  been  received  by  the  State  Com- 
mission by  January  1  of  such  fiscal  year, 
shall.  If  the  Commission  so  requests,  be 
available.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  for  payment  of  the  Federal 
share  <as  determined  under  sections  108(b) 
(3)  and  401(d))  of  the  development  cost 
of  approved  projects  for  ^^  construction  of 
academic  facilities  wlthMT  such  State  for 
institutions  of  higher  education  other  than 
public  community  colleges  and  public  tech- 
nical institutes.' 

"(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  103(c) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'for  providing 
academic  facilities  for  public  community 
colleges  or  public  technical  Institutes'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section'. 

"(3)  Section  105(a)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'hereinafter'  in  the  matter  preceding 
clause  ( 1 ) . 

"(4)  Clause  (3)  of  section  105(a)  is 
amended  by  inserting  '(except  as  provided 
In  section  103(b)  (2) )'  after  'section  103  wiU 
be  available'. 

"Making  Section  104  Allotments  Available  for 

Section    103    Institutions    Under    Certain 

Circumstances 

"(b)  (1)  Section  104(b)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by 
inserting  '(1)'  immediately  after  '(b)'  in 
such  section  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"'(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  any  portion  of  a  State's 
allotment  under  this  section  for  a  fiscal  year 
for  which  applications  from  an  Institution 
qualified  to  receive  grants  under  this  section 
have  not  been  received  by  the  State  Com- 
mission by  January  1  of  such  fiscal  year, 
shall.  If  the  Commission  so  requests,  be  avail- 
able, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  for  pa3rment  of  the  Federal  share 
(as  determined  under  sections  108(b)  (3)  and 
401(d) )  of  the  development  cost  of  approved 
projects  for  the  construction  of  academic 
facilities  vrithin  such  State  for  public  com- 
munity colleges  and  public  technical 
institutes.'  " 

"(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  104(c) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'for  providing 
academic  facilities  for  institutions  of  higher 
education  other  than  public  community  col- 
leges and  public  technical  Institutes'  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'for  the  purposes 
set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section'. 

"(3)  Clause  (3)  of  section  105(a)  is 
amended  by  inserting  '(except  as  providM 
In  section  104(b)  (2) )'  after  'section  104  will 
be  available'. 

"Revising  Federal  Share  for  Public  Com- 
munity Colleges  and  Public  Technical 
Institutes 

"(c)(1)  Section  105(a)(2)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'other  than  a  project  for  a 
public  community  college  or  public  technical 
institute'. 

"  ( 2 )  section  107  ( b )  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  'other  than  a  project  for 
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a  public  community  college  or  public  tech- 
nical Institute*,  and  •<2)  by  striking  out  'shall 
be  40  per  centum'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'shall  In  no  event  exceed  40  per 
centum'. 

"  (3 )  Section  401  (d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  '40  per 
centum'  the  following:  'a  percentage  (as  de- 
termined under  the  applicable  State  plan) 
not  in  excess  of. 

"Three- Year  Availability  of  Simns  Appropri- 
ated   Under    Section    201 

"(d)  The  last  sentence  of  section  201  of 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  'Sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  remain  available  for  grants  under 
this  title  until  the  end  of  the  second  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year.' 

"Two-Year  Availability  of  "ntle  HI   Funds 

"(e)  Section  303(c)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 'Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain 
available  for  loans  under  this  title  until  the 
end  of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year." 

"Coordination  With  Part  A  (Grants  for  Ex- 
pansion and  Improvement  of  Nurse  Train- 
ing) of  Title  VIII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act 

"(f)  Effective  with  respect  to  applications 
for  grants  and  loans  submitted  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  jclause  (E) 
of  section  401(a)(2)  of  the  Higher  Eduta- 
tlon  Facilities  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  '(E)  any  facility  used  or  to  be 
used  by  a  school  of  medicine,  school  of  den- 
tistry, school  of  osteopathy,  school  of  phar- 
macy, school  of  optometry,  school  of  podiatry, 
or  school  of  public  health  as  these  terms  are 
defined  In  section  724  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  or  a  school  of  nursing  as  defined 
in  section  843  of  that  Act.' 

"Change  In  Interest  Rate  for  Title  III  Loans 
"Sec.  703.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section 
303  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963  is  amended  by  Inserting  '(1)*  after 
■shall  bear  Interest  at",  and  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  com- 
ma and  the  following:  'or  (2)  the  rate  of  3 
per  centum  per  annum,  whichever  Is  the 
lesser'. 

"(b)  The  amendmetit  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  applicable  only  with  respect  to 
loans  made  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

"Trn.E    Vm— CENER.M.    PROVISIONS 

"Deflnitiona 

"Sec.  801.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

"(a)  The  term  'institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation' means  an  educational  institution  In 
any  State  which  (1)  admits  as  regular 
students  only  persons  having  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  providing  second- 
ary education,  or  the  recognized  equivalent 
of  such  a  certificate.  (2)  Is  legally  authorized 
within  such  State  to  provide  a  program  of 
education  beyond  secondary  education,  (3) 
provides  an  educational  program  for  which 
it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree  or  provides  not 
less  than  a  two-year  program  which  is  accept- 
able for  full  credit  toward  such  a  degree,  (4) 
Is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  institution, 
and  (5)  Is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  or, 
if  not  so  accredited,  is  an  Institution  whose 
credits  are  accepted,  on  transfer,  by  not  less 
than  three  institutions  which  are  so  ac- 
credited, for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  If 
transferred  from  an  institution  so  accred- 
ited. Such  term  also  Includes  any  business 
school  or  technical  institution  which  meets 
the  provisions  of  clauses  (1),  (2),  (4),  and 
(5).  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
Commissioner   shall   publish   a   list   of    na- 


tionally recognized  accrediting  agencies  or 
associations  which  he  determines  to  be 
reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of  train- 
ing offered. 

"(b)  The  term  'State*  Includes,  in  addition 
to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

"(c)  The  term  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to  a 
school,  agency,  organization,  or  Institution 
means  a  school,  agency,  organization,  or 
Institution  owned  and  operated  by  one  or 
more  nonprofit  corporations  or  associations 
no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  in- 
ures, or  may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of 
any  private  shareholder  or  individual. 

"(d)  The  term  'secondary  school'  means  a 
school  which  provides  secondary  education  as 
determined  under  State  law  except  that  it 
does  not  Include  any  education  provided 
beyond  grade  12. 

"(e)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(f)  The  term  'Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

"(g)  The  term  'local  educational  agency* 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a 
State  for  either  administrative  control  or 
direction  of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for,  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
In  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district, 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
such  combination  of  school  districts  or  coun- 
ties as  are  recognized  in  a  State  as  an  ad- 
ministrative agency  for  its  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools.  Such  term  also  In- 
cludes any  other  public  Institution  or  agency 
having  administrative  control  and  direction 
of  a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

"(h)  The  term  'State  educational  agency* 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  or,  If  there  is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

"(1)  The  term  'elementary  school'  means  a 
school  which  provides  elementary  education 
Including  education  below  grade  1.  as  deter- 
mined under  State  law. 

"Method  of  payment 
"Sec.  802.  Payments  under  this  Act  to  any 
individual  or  to  any  State  or  Federal  agency, 
institution  of  higher  education,  or  any  other 
organization,  pursuant  to  a  grant,  loan,  or 
contract,  may  be  made  In  installments,  and  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and. 
In  the  case  of  grants  or  loans,  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpajrments. 

"Federal  administration 

"Sec.  803.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  delegate  any  of  his  functions  vmder 
this  Act,  except  the  making  of  regvilatlons, 
to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of 
Education. 

"(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
any  other  public  or  nonprofit  agency  or 
institution,  in  accordance  with  agreements 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  head  thereof. 

"Federal  control  of  education  prohibited 

"Sec.  804.  (a)  Nothing  contained  In  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  de- 
partment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  Institution,  or 
over  the  selection  of  library  resources  by  any 
educational  institution. 

"(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  or  any 
other  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 


of  the  United  States  to  exercise  any  direction 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  member.^ 
ship  practices  or  internal  operations  of  any 
fraternal  organization,  fraternity,  sorority, 
private  club  or  religious  organization  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education  (other  than 
a  service  academy  or  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy)  which  is  financed  exclusively  by 
funds  derived  from  private  sources  and 
whose  facilities  are  not  owned  by  such 
institution." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Adam  C.  Powell, 
Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Edith  Green, 
John  Brademas, 
Hugh  L.  Caret, 
John  H.  Dent, 
Sam  M.  Gibbons, 
Carlton  R.  Sickles, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Wayne  Morse, 
Lister  Hill, 
Pat  McNamara, 
Ralph  Yarborough, 
Joseph    Clark, 
Jennings   Randolph, 
Robert  Kennedy, 
Winston  L.  PRotrrr, 
J.  K.  Javits, 

PETER     H.     DOMINICK, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9567)  to  strengthen 
the  educational  resources  of  oiir  colleges  and 
universities  and  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  students  in  postsecondary  and 
higher  education,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report. 

The  Senate  amendment  strikes  out  all 
of  the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Inserts  a  substitute.  The  House  recedes 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate,  with  an  amendment  which  is  a 
substitute  for  both  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment.  The  differences  between 
the  House  bill  and  the  substitute  agreed  to 
in  conference  are  noted  below  except  for 
clerical  corrections,  incidental  changes  made 
necessary  by  reason  of  agreements  reached 
by  the  conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and 
clarifying  changes. 

title  i— community  service  and  contintojo 
education    programs 
Declaration  of  purpose 

Section  101  of  the  House  bill  contained 
a  number  of  congressional  findings.  These 
were  that  a  greater  Involvement  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  the  solution  of 
problems  brought  about  by  increasing  ur- 
banization is  essential  to  the  rapid  and 
effective  solution  of  such  problems,  that  an 
increase  in  the  availability  of  educational 
offerings  by  such  Institutions  for  persons  in 
the  community  is  necessary  in  order  to  in- 
sure that  the  latest  knowledge  and  tech- 
niques are  brought  to  bear  on  urban  and 
suburban  problems,  and  that  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  resources  of  such  institutions  Is 
desirable  to  facilitate  a  more  effective  utili- 
zation of  such  resources  in  meeting  the 
growing  needs  of  our  urban  and  subxirban 
communities.  For  these  reasons  it  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  purpose  of  the  title  to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  support  for  InstitutloM 
of  higher  education  In  their  estabUshlng 
and  maintaining  community  service  pro- 
grams designed  to  achieve  these  ends. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
purpose  of  the  title  is  to  assist  the  people 
of  the  United  States  In  the  solution  of  com- 
munity problems,  such  as  housing,  poverty, 


government,  recreation,  employment,  youth 
opportunities,  transportation,  health,  and 
land  use,  by  enabling  the  Commissioner  to 
make  grants  and  contracts  under  the  title  to 
strenthen  continuing  education  and  exten- 
sion methods  and  teaching  and  the  public 
service  resources  of  colleges  and  universities. 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision,  except  that  instead  of  speak- 
ing of  strengthening  continuing  education 
and  extension  methods  and  teaching,  and  the 
public  service  resources  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities it  mentions  strengthening  the  com- 
munity service  programs  of  such  institutions. 

Authorization  of  appropriations 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1966  to  en- 
able the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  under 
the  title.  For  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years 
there  was  authorized  to  be  appropriated  only 
such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law.  The  Senate  bill  authorized 
$25,000,000  for  fiscal  1966.  and  $50,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1967  and  each  of  the  3  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

The  substitute  agreed  upon  in  conference 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $25,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1966,  and  $50,000,000  for  each 
of  the  next  2  fiscal  year.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1969  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  It  provides 
that  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

Uses  of  funds 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  funds 
granted  from  the  State's  allotment  must  be 
used  to  provide  new,  expanded,  or  improved 
conununlty  service  programs.  "Community 
service  program"  was  defined  to  mean  an 
educational  program,  activity,  or  service,  in- 
cluding a  research  program,  specifically  de- 
signed to  assist  in  the  solution  of  urban  or 
suburban  problems,  or  an  educational  pro- 
gram, activity,  or  service  designed  to  assist 
In  the  solution  of  community  problems  where 
the  Institution  offering  the  program,  activity, 
or  service  determines  that  the  proposed  pro- 
gram, activity,  or  service  is  not  otherwise 
available  and  that  the  content  thereof  is 
consistent  with  the  institution's  overall  edu- 
cational program  and  is  appropriate  to  the 
effective  utilization  of  Its  special  resources 
and  the  competencies  of  its  faculty.  Under 
the  House  bill  if  the  educational  program, 
activity,  or  service  involves  course  offerings, 
they  must  be  university  extension  or  contin- 
uing education  courses  and  must  be  accept- 
able toward  an  academic  degree  or  of  a  college 
level,  but  In  no  event  can  the  course  be  of  a 
frivolous  nature. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
funds  granted  from  the  State's  allotment 
must  be  used  for  extension  and  continuing 
education  activities  and  services  designed  to 
assist,  particularly  through  new  and  ad- 
vanced approaches,  in  the  solution  of  rural 
and  urban  community  problems. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  term 
"community  service  program"  and  defines  it 
to  mean  an  educational  program,  activity,  or 
service.  Including  a  research  program  and  a 
university  extension  or  continuing  education 
offering,  designed  to  assist  in  the  solution 
of  community  problems  in  rural,  urban,  or 
suburban  areas,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  urban  and  suburban  problems,  but  only 
where  the  institutions  offering  the  program, 
activity,  or  service  determines  It  is  not  other- 
wise available  and  that  carrying  it  out  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  lnstitutlon*s  overall  educa- 
tional program,  and  that  it  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  is  appropriate  to  the  effective  utili- 
zation of  the  Institution's  special  resources 
and  competencies.  Where  course  offerings 
are  involved,  they  must  be  university  exten- 
sion or  continuing  education  courses  and 
either  fully  acceptable  toward  a  college  de- 
gree, or  of  college  level  as  determined  by 
^e   institution    offering    the    course.      The 


reference  to  rural,  urban,  and  suburban  areas 
includes  rural  nonfarm  areas. 

The  requirement  that  an  institution  deter- 
mine that  its  proposed  program  is  not  other- 
wise available  is  Intended  to  preclude  dupli- 
cation of  existing  effort,  including  overlap 
with  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  It 
Is  not  designed  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds 
to  expand  existing  community  service  pro- 
grams for  which  there  Is  an  unsatisfied 
demand. 

The  restriction  of  courses  to  those  of  col- 
lege level  should  not  be  construed  to  exclude 
non-secondary-school  graduates  from  par- 
ticipation in  programs  carried  out  under  this 
title. 

The  omission  of  the  prohibition  against 
courses  of  a  frivolous  nature  should  in  no 
way  be  Interpreted  as  permitting  courses  to 
increase  the  competence  of  an  individual  in 
purely  recreational  or  social  activities. 
Allotments  to  Puerto  Rico 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  would  be  given  a  preliminary 
allotment  of  $25,000,  as  was  the  case  for 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  The  Senate  amendment  provided 
that  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
would  receive  a  preliminary  allotment  of 
$100,000.  The  Senate  recedes. 
Matching 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  programs  under  the  title 
would  be  75  percent  in  the  fiscal  year  1966, 
and  50  percent  in  the  fiscal  years  1967,  1968, 
1969,  and  1970.  The  Senate  bill  provided 
that  the  Federal  share  would  be  75  percent 
in  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  and  50  per- 
cent in  the  fiscal  years  1968,  1969,  and  1970. 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Senate  amendment  on  this 
point. 

Maintenance  of  effort 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment required  that  the  State  plan  sub- 
mitted under  the  title  set  forth  policies  and 
procedures  designed  to  assure  that  the  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  will  not  supplant 
State  or  local  funds  or  funds  of  institutions 
of  higher  education.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment in  addition  provided  that  no  payments 
could  be  made  to  any  State  from  its  allot- 
ment until  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the 
institutions  of  higher  education  which  will 
participate  in  carrying  out  the  State  plan 
have  available  during  that  year  for  expendi- 
ture from  non-Federal  sources  for  university 
extension  and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams not  less  than  the  total  amount  actu- 
ally expended  by  those  institutions  for  such 
programs  from  non-Federal  sources  during 
the  year  1965,  plus  an  amount  equal  to  not 
less  than  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs 
with  respect  to  which  pa3mient  vmder  the 
title  is  sought.  The  conference  substitute 
Includes  this  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  prohibited  use 
of  fee-related  funds  to  meet  the  above  re- 
quirement.   This  provision  is  dropped  in  the 
conference  substitute. 
Funds  to  cover  administration  of  State  plans 

The  House  bill  provided  that  no  payment 
could  be  made  to  any  State  for  developing 
and  administering  a  State  plan  which  ex- 
ceeds 5  i>ercent  for  the  cost  of  developing 
and  carrying  out  the  State's  plan  for  that 
year.  The  Senate  amendment  contained  the 
same  provision  but  added  a  provision  to  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  $25,000  in  any 
State  where  that  amount  is  greater  than  5 
percent  of  such  cost.  The  Senate  provision 
is  retained  in  the  conference  report. 

Funds  for  experimental  approaches  and 
supplemental  grants 

The  Senate  amendment  reserved  20  per- 
cent of  the  sums  appropriated  for  purposes 
of  the  title  for  grants  and  contracts  for  ex- 


perimental projects  and  for  supplemental 
grants.  The  House  bill  contained  no  com- 
parable provision.    The  Senate  recedes. 

Advisory  Council 

The  House  bill  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment In  the  Office  of  Education  of  a  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Community  Service 
Programs  to  advise  the  Commissioner  in  pre- 
paring general  regulations  and  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program  provided  for  in  the 
title.  The  Senate  amendment  directed  the 
President  to  appoint  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Extension  and  Continuing  Edu- 
cation to  advise  the  Commissioner  in  the 
preparation  of  general  regulations  and  with 
respect  to  policy  matters  arising  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  title  and  also  with  re- 
spect to  approval  of  State  plans,  and  policies 
to  eliminate  duplication  and  effectuate  co- 
ordination of  programs  under  the  title  and 
other  programs  of  extension  or  continuing 
education.  The  Council  would  also  advise 
the  Commissioner  on  approval  of  projects 
and  activities  under  the  title.  The  Council 
was  required  to  review  all  federally  sup- 
ported extension  and  continuing  education 
programs.  Beginning  on  March  31,  1967.  it 
would  file  an  annual  report  of  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  and 
to  the  President.  This  report  would  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  with  the  conaments 
and  recommendations  of  the  President. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  authorized 
the  Secretary  to  engage  such  technical  assist- 
ance as  might  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Advisory  Council.  It  also 
authorized  the  Advisory  Council  to  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  of  other  Federal 
agencies. 

This  section  of  the  Senate  amendment  is 
Included  In  the  conference  report  with  only 
minor  and  conforming  changes. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision,  noth- 
ing comparable  to  which  appears  In  the 
Senate  amendment,  under  which  the  Secre- 
tary is  required,  during  1968,  to  appoint  a 
Review  Council  on  Community  Service  Pro- 
grams to  review  the  administration  of  com- 
munity service  programs  carried  out  under 
the  title  and  make  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  that  administration.  The 
Council  was  to  Include  persons  knowledge- 
able In  the  field  of  extension  and  continuing 
education.  State  and  local  officials  having 
special  knowledge,  experience,  or  qualifica- 
tion with  respect  to  community  problems, 
and  persons  representative  of  the  public. 
The  Secretary  was  also  authorized  to  engage 
technical  assistance.  The  Council  would 
make  Its  report  to  the  Secretary  not  later 
than  March  31,  1969.  This  provision  Is  not 
Included  in  the  conference  report. 
Limitation         . 

The  Senate  amendment  contaWd  a  pro- 
vision, not  present  in  the  House  bill,  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  funds  for  activities  and 
services  related  to  sectarian  instruction  or 
religious  worship,  or  provided  by  a  school 
or  department  of  divinity.  This  provision 
Is  retained  in  the  conference  report. 

TITLE   n COLLEGE   LIBRARY   ASSISTANCE   AND  LI- 
BRARY TRAINING  AND  RESEARCH 

Part  A — College  library  resources 
Authorization  of  Appropriations 
The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1966,  and 
only  such  sums  as  may  be  hereafter  author- 
ized by  law  for  the  succeeding  4  fiscal  years. 
The  Senate  amendment  authorized  $50,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1966  and  each  of  the  4  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years.  The  substitute  agreed 
upon  in  conference  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1966 
and  the  2  succeeding  fiscal  years.  It  pro- 
vides that  for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  and  the 
next  fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  may  be  ap- 
propriated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law. 
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Basic  Grants 


The  House  bill  provided  basic  grants  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education  for  acquisi- 
tion of  library  materials.  It  provided  that 
the  basic  grant  to  an  Institution  could  not 
exceed  •5.000  for  each  Institution.  The  com- 
parable provision  of  the  Senate  amendment 
provided  that  the  basic  grant  could  not  ex- 
ceed $5,000  for  each  Institution  of  higher 
education  and  each  branch  of  such  Institu- 
tion which  Is  located  In  a  community  dif- 
ferent from  that  In  which  Its  parent  Institu- 
tion Is  located.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  Senate  version,  with  an  amend- 
ment under  which  what  constitutes  a 
"branch"  will  be  determined  In  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner.  In 
permitting  grants  to  be  made  to  branches 
the  conferees  Intend  that  grants  be  limited 
to  branches  which  have  college  level  pro- 
grams for  which  library  facilities  are  neces- 
sary, and  that  the  proceeds  of  a  grant  on 
account  of  a  branch  be  used  to  Increase  the 
library  resources  at  the  branch. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  required  the 
Institution    applying    for    a   basic    grant    to 
provide  for  Joint  use  of  library  facilities  with 
other  Institutions  where  feasible.    The  House 
bin  contained  no  comparable  provision,  and 
It  Is  not  Included  in  the  conference  report. 
However,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  expect  that  there  will  be  Joint  use  of 
library  facilities  where  feasible. 
Supplemental   Grants 
The     Senate    amendment     provided     that 
funds  remaining  after  making  basic  grants, 
plus  any  funds  not  needed  for  special  pur- 
pose grants,  could  be  used  for  supplemental 
grants.      The    House    bill    provided    for    the 
use  of  funds  remaining  after  making  basic 
grants  to  make  supplemental  grants,  but  did 
not  permit  the  use  of  funds  not  needed  for 
special  grante  for  this  purpose.     It  provided. 
Instead,  that  funds  not  needed  for  the  other 
types  of  grants  be  used  for  special  purpose 
grants.    The  provision  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment Is  included  In  the  conference  report. 
The  conferees  do  not  expect  an  Institution 
to  qualify  for  supplemental  grants  unless  It 
has  received  basic  grants  in  excess  of  $1,500 
on  a  matching  basis. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  In  awarding 
supplemental  grants  the  (Commissioner  shall 
take  Into  consideration  the  endowments  and 
other  financial  resources  of  the  Institution. 
The  Senate  amendment  required  the  Com- 
missioner to  give  priority  to  Institutions 
which  need  financial  assistance  for  library 
purposes.  The  conference  report  adopts  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 
Special  Purpose  Grants 
Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  for  use  of  25  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  part  for 
si>eclal  purpose  grants.  The  House  bill  also 
permitted  the  use  of  funds  not  needed  for 
the  other  grant  programs  to  be  used  for  spe- 
cial purpose  grants.  The  Senate  amendment 
In  contrast,  provided  that  funds  not  used  for 
special  purpose  grants  could  be  used  for  sup- 
plemental grants. 

In  lieu  of  these  provisions,  the  conference 
substitute  provides  that  25  percent  of  the 
sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  part  for 
a  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  by  the  Commis- 
sioner as  follows: 

1.  60  percent  may  be  used  to  make  special 
purpose  grants. 

2.  The  siuns  not  used  for  special  purpose 
grants  will  be  used  In  the  manner  prescribed 
for  supplemental  grants. 

The  Senate  amendment  specifically  In- 
cludes physical  and  social  sciences  as  being 
among  those  eligible  for  special  purpose 
grants.  The  House  bill  contained  no  com- 
parable provision.    The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  spe- 
cial purpose  grants  must  t>e  matched  on  the 


basis  of  one  Institutional  dollar  for  every 
three  Federal  dollars,  and  required  that  the 
Institution  maintain  Its  effort  In  this  area. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. The  conference  report  adopts  the 
substance  of  the  Senate  amendment  on  this 
point. 

State  Agency  Consultation 

The  House  bill  required  consultation  by 
Institutions  of  higher  education  with  State 
higher  education  agencies  where  they  exist. 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  conference  substi- 
tute requires  these  Institutions  to  Inform  pe- 
riodically the  State  agency  (If  any)  con- 
cerned with  higher  educational  activities  In 
the  State  of  such  Institution's  activities 
under  the  part. 

Part  B — Library  training  and  research 
Authorization  of  Appropriations 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1966,  and 
only  such  sums  as  may  hereafter  be  author- 
ized for  the  succeeding  4  years.  The  Senate 
amendment  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
$7,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1966  and  $15,000,000 
for  each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1966,  and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  for  carrying  out  this  part.  For  the  fis- 
cal year  1969  and  the  next  fiscal  year  only 
such  funds  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Con- 
gress hereafter  authorizes  by  law. 
Training  Grants 

The  Senate  amendment  specifically  In- 
cludes training  of  specialists  In  the  com- 
munication of  Information  In  the  physical 
and  social  sciences  as  eligible  training  pro- 
grams. The  House  bill  did  not  specifically 
Include  these  programs.    The  Senate  recedes. 

Research 

The  Senate  amendment  permitted  research 
grants  and  contracts  to  individuals.  The 
House   bill    did    not.     The    Senate    recedes. 

The  House  bill  permitted  the  Commis- 
sioner to  appoint  one  nine-member  advisory 
committee  to  assist  In  the  administration 
of  the  program.  The  Senate  amendment 
allowed  the  Commissioner  to  appoint  the 
necessary  number  of  technlral  advisory 
committee  and  panels  of  experts.  The 
House  provision  Is  Included  in  the  con- 
ference report. 

NDEA  Library  Institutes 

The  House  bill  repealed  the  authority  for 
training  Institutes  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  librarians  now  contained  In 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 
effective  July  1.  19e>.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  no  comparable  provision. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  the  House  provision, 
but  delayed  Its  effectiveness  until  July  1. 
1967.  The  conference  committee  expects 
that  after  June  30.  1967,  the  librarian  In- 
stitutes now  authorized  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  will  be  carried  on 
under  part  B  of  title  II  of  this  act. 


Port  C — Cataloging 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  and 
only  such  sums  as  may  hereafter  be  author- 
ized for  the  succeeding  4  fiscal  years.  The 
Senate  amendment  authorized  the  appropri- 
ation of  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
$6,315,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1967.  and  $7,- 
770.000  for  each  of  the  3  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  The  conference  substitute  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1966,  $6,315,000  for  fiscal  year  1967,  and  $7,- 
700.000  for  fiscal  year  1968.  For  the  fiscal 
year  1969.  and  the  next  fiscal  year,  only 
such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Con- 
gress may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 


Purpose  of  Program 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the  use 
of  funds  transferred  under  this  part  for  dis- 
tributing bibliographic  Information  by  print- 
ing catalog  cards  and  by  other  means.  The 
House  bin  did  not  authorize  the  use  of  these 
funds  for  such  purpose.  The  conference  re- 
port Includes  this  provision  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

TITLE    m — STRINCTHKNING    DEVELOPING 
INSTITUTIONS 

Authorization  of  appropriations 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  to 
carry  out  the  title.  For  the  4  succeeding 
fiscal  years  only  such  sums  could  be  appro- 
priated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the  ap- 
propriation of  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966  and  each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  title 
with  respect  to  developing  institutions  which 
plan  to  award  one  or  more  bachelor's  degrees 
during  the  year.  It  authorized  $25,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966  and  each  of  the  4 
succeeding  fiscal  years  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  title  with  respect  to  devel- 
oping Institutions  which  do  not  plan  to 
award  such  degrees  during  the  year.  It  au- 
thorized the  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966  and  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967  and  each  of  the  3  succeeding 
years  for  either  of  the  foregoing  purposes, 
or  both,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner. 

The  substitute  agreed  upon  in  conference 
contains  an  authorization  of  $55,000,000  for 
1  year — the  fiscal  year  1966.  It  provides  that 
78  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  the 
title  may  be  used  only  for  developing  Institu- 
tions which  plan  to  award  one  or  more  bach- 
elor's degrees  during  the  year.  The  remain- 
der may  be  used  only  for  other  Institutions. 

Qualifications    of    "developing    institutions" 

The  House  bill  provided  that  for  an  In- 
stitution to  be  a  developing  institution  eli- 
gible for  this  program  It  must,  among  other 
things,  { 1 )  have  been  awarding  bachelor's 
degrees  for  5  years,  and  (2)  be  seriously 
handicapped  In  Its  efforts  to  Improve  its  staff 
and  services  by  lack  of  financial  resources 
and  a  shortage  of  qualified  professional  per- 
sonnel. 

The  Senate  amendment  permitted  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  (Including  a 
Junior  college  or  other  2-year  institution)  to 
be  considered  a  "developing  Institution "  if  it 
met  the  accreditation  requirements  of  the 
bill  during  the  2  preceding  academic  years. 
The  substitute  Includes  the  2-year  Institu- 
tions within  the  scope  of  the  title,  but  pro- 
vides that  all  Institutions  must  meet  the  ac- 
creditation requirements  and  must  have 
been  In  existence  for  5  academic  years.  This 
refiects  the  conunlttee's  determination  that 
funds  be  used  to  support  programs  which 
will  assist  those  Institutions  which  are  de- 
veloping In  the  sense  that  they  are  unable  to 
offer  quality  Instruction,  not  simply  because 
they  are  rapidly  expanding. 

The  committee  intends  that  the  Commis- 
sioner in  prescribing  regulations  defining  the 
term  "developing  institution"  will  strictly 
adhere  to  the  description  of  such  institutions 
contained  In  both  the  House  and  Senate 
reports. 

Types  of  programs 
The  Senate  amendment,  unlike  the  House 
bill.  speclficaUy  Included  programs  to 
strengthen  the  administration  of  developing 
Institutions.  The  conference  substitute  in- 
cludes this  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  permitted  coopera- 
tive programs  under  which  persons  from  de- 
veloping Institutions  may  receive  feUowshlps 
leading  to  advanced  degrees.     No  specific  au- 


thority was  contained  in  the  House  bill.    This 
^ovlslon  is  retained  in  the  conference  report. 

TITLE    rV STUDENT    ASSISTANCE 

p^rt  A— Educational  opportunity  grants 

General 
The   House   bUl    and   Senate    amendment 
both  include  programs  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  enable  deserving  students   to 
^tend  college.     However,  the  two  programs 
5  ier  completely  as  to  the  manner  In  which 
?ms    assistance    would    be    provided     The 
House  bill  amended  the  student  1°^^  "tie  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 
0  provide  that  25  percent  of  the  amount 
authorized  for  student  loan  funds  could  be 
used  to  make  educational  opportunity  grants 
to  needy  students.     The  Senate  amendment. 
n  contrast,  did  not  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  but  Instead   provided 
an  independent  program  under  which  grants 
would    be    made    to   institutions   of    higher 
education  to  enable  them  to  provide  schol- 

^'^Tlirsubstltute  agreed  upon  in  conference 
adopts  the  general  structure  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  while  retaining  (as  explained 
hereafter  in  detail)  most  of  the  requirements 
of  the  House  bill  relating  to  qualifications 
for  and  amounts  of  educational  opportunity 
grants. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 
The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the  ap- 
propriation of  $70,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
and  each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years  for 
oaving  for  the  Initial  year  of  scholarships 
awarded  under  the  program.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $70  000.000  for  fiscal  year  1966.  and  each 
of  the  next  2  fiscal  years,  for  making  pay- 
ments for  the  initial  year  of  educational 
opportunity  grants  (the  name  given  these 
grants  in  the  House  bill  and  adopted  in  the 
conference  report) .  For  the  fiscal  year  1969. 
and  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  conference  sub- 
stitute permits  the  appropriation  of  only 
such  sums  as  may  hereafter  be  authorized  by 

IflW 

Amount  of  Grant 

Under  the  House  bill  the  maximum  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  which  could  be 
made  to  a  student  for  any  year  was  WOO;  and 
in  no  event  could  the  grant  constitute  more 
than  one-half  of  the  total  financial  aid  pro- 
vlded  the  student  by  the  Institution  (exclud- 
ing assistance  from  work-study  programs) 
and  by  any  State  or  private  scholarship  pro- 
gram Under  the  Senate  amendment  the 
maximum  size  of  a  scholarship  for  a  year 
was  $800.  but  the  maximum  size  was  in- 
creased to  $1,000  in  the  case  of  a  student  in 
the  upper  half  of  his  class. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  maximum  amount  of  an  educational  op- 
portunity grant  may  not  exceed  the  lesser  of 
$800  or  one-half  of  the  sum  of  the  amount 
of  student  financial  aid  (excluding  assistance 
from  work-study  programs)  provided  by  the 
Institution  or  by  a  State  or  private  scholar- 
ship program.  If  the  student  Is  In  the  upper 
half  of  his  class,  the  maximum  amount  will 
be  Increased  $200,  If  needed. 


of  related   chUdren  under    18   years  of  age  . 
living  in  families  with  annual  incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that  all 
the  funds  wiU  be  allotted  according  to  the 
formula  used  for  aUotting  NDEA  student 
loan  funds. 


State  Scholarship  Funds 
The  Senate  amendment  permitted  pay- 
ment (With  50-percent  matching  and  main- 
tenance of  effort)  of  up  to  15  percent  of  a 
State's  apportionment  for  use  in  the  State's 
scholarship  programss  which  are  comparable 
to  the  Federal  program.  The  House  biU  did 
not  contain  this  pro'/islon,  and  it  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  agreement  reached  in  confer- 
ence. 


Allotments  Among  States 
Since  the  House  bill  provided  that  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants  would  be  made 
from  NDEA  student  loan  funds,  the  effect 
was  to  allot  funds  for  this  program  on  the 
basis  of  the  NDEA  formula.  Under  that 
formula,  funds  are  allotted  among  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  the  several  States.  The  Senate 
amendment  allotted  the  funds  among  the 
States,  one-third  as  funds  for  NDEA  stu- 
dent loan  programs  are  allotted,  one-third 
on  the  basis  of  relative  numbers  of  secondary 
school  graduates  In  the  several  States,  and 
one-third  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  niunber 


»        Coordination  of  Student  Assistance 
Programs 
As  mentioned  above,  under  the  House  bUl 
educational   opportunity   grants   had   to  be 
supplemented  by  assisUnce  under  other  pro- 
grams.   The  Senate  bill  did  not  include  the 
House    provision,    but    did    require    institu- 
tions, where  appropriate,  to  combine  financial 
assistance  under  this  program  with  assistance 
derived  from  other  public  and  private  pro- 
grams.    Since  the  House  provision  referred 
to  above  was  retained  in  the  conference  re- 
port, the  Senate  provision  was  dropped. 
Cooperative  Motivational  Programs 
Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  provisions  requiring  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  make  vigorous 
efforts  to  identify  qualified  youths  from  low- 
income  families  and  to  encourage  them  to 
continue  their  education  beyond  secondary 
school.     The  provision  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ment which  permitted  institutions  to  use  up 
to  5  percent  of  their  grants  for  these  activities 
Is  not  Included  in  the  conference  report. 
Transfers  to  NDEA  Student  Loan  Funds 
The  Senate  amendment  permitted  an  in- 
stitution   to   transfer   25   percent   of   funds 
granted  it  under  the  part  to  its  NDEA  stu- 
dent loan  fund.     The  conference  report  re- 
tains this  provision. 
Part  B — Guaranteed  reduced  interest  loans 
General 
The   House   bill    and   Senate   amendment 
contained    generally    simUar    provisions    for 
Federal.  State,  and  private  programs  of  low- 
interest  insured  loans  to  students  in  institu- 
tions  of    higher   education.     There    were   a 
number  of  technical  differences  between  the 
two  versions,  but  the  conference  report  ac- 
cepts the  provisions  of  the  House  bill,  except 
as  noted  below. 

Moratorium  for  Repayment 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  a  mora- 
torivmi  on  repayment  of  federally  guaranteed 
loans  during  the  time  the  borrower  is  a  full- 
time  student  and  for  a  period  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3  years  during  which  the  borrower  is  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  a  volunteer 
in  the  Peace  Corps.  This  provision  is  re- 
tained In  the  conference  report. 

Beginning  Date  for  Repayments 
The  House  bill  provided  that  repayment 
cannot  be  required  to  begin  before  6  months 
after  the  end  of  the  student's  educational 
program.  The  Senate  amendment  substi- 
tuted 9  months  for  the  6-month  figure  In 
the  House  bill.  The  9-month  figure  is 
adopted  in  the  conference  report. 

Advisory    CouncU    on    Insured    Loans    for 
Students 

The  Senate  amendment  established  an  Ad- 
visory Covmcll  on  Insured  Loans  for  Students 
to  advise  the  Commissioner  in  preparation  of 
general  regulations  and  with  respect  to  poUcy 
needs  arising  in  the  administration  of  the 
program.  There  was  no  comparable  provi- 
sion in  the  Hou8«  bllL 


The  conference  substitute  accepts  this 
provision  with  two  changes;  it  deletes  the 
requirement  that  the  Council  advise  the 
Commissioner  in  the  preparation  of  general 
regulations,  and  inserts  a  provision  giving 
the  members  of  the  Council  the  usual  per 
diem  rates  of  pay. 

Definition  of  "Eligible  Institution" 
The  H6use  bill  limited  the  institutions 
which  would  be  eligible  to  participate  to  4- 
year  and  2-year  institutions  which  are  ac- 
credited and  provide  courses  acceptable  for 
credit  toward  a  bachelor's  degree. 

The  Senate  amendment  broadened  the 
definition  of  "eligible  Institution"  to  include 
( 1 )  institutions  which  are  not  yet  accredited 
but  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, will  be  accredited  in  a  reasonable 
time;  (2)  collegiate  and  associate  degree 
schools  of  nursing;  and  (3)  other  schools 
which  provide  not  less  than  a  1-year  program 
of  training  to  prei>are  students  for  gainful 
employment  in  a  recognized  occupation.  The 
conference  substitute  conttUns  the  Senate 
provision. 

Part  C — College  work-study  program  exten- 
sion and  amendment 


Authorization  of  Appropriations 
The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  $129,000,000  to  carry  out  the  part  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year   1966,  and  such  sums  as 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law 
for    the    next    4    fiscal    years.     The    Senate 
amendment  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
$129,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1966.  $165,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1967.  $200,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1968.    and    $235,000,000    for    the    fiscal    year 
1969  and  the  next  fiscal  year.     The  conference 
report     authorizes     the     appropriation     of 
$129,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1966,  $165,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1967.  and  $200,000,000  lor  fiscal 
year  1968. 

Limitation  on  Types  of  Work 
The  Senate  amendment  made  applicable 
to  all  work  carried  on  under  work-study  pro- 
grams, the  requirements  now  applicable  to 
off-campus  work.  It  also  adds  a  requirement 
that  the  work  be  such  as  would  not  otherwise 
be  performed  by  nonstudents.  The  Senate 
provision  was  accepted  In  conference  with 
an  amendment  deleting  the  requirement  that 
the  work  be  such  as  would  not  otherwise  be 
performed  by  nonstudents. 

Payment  of  Institutional  Share 
The  present  law  requires  institutions  to 
bear  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  work-study  pro- 
grams. The  Senate  amendment  permitted 
institutions  to  pay  this  share  to  students  In 
the  form  of  services  and  equipment  furnished 
by  the  Institutions.  This  provision  Is  in- 
cluded in  the  conference  report. 
Part  D — Amendments  to  National  Defense 

Education  Act  of  1958 
Conditions  of  Agreements;  Administrative 
Costs 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  an 
amendment  to  clause  (3)  of  section  204  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
(referred  to  as  the  NDEA)  which  required 
that  agreements  between  the  Commissioner 
and  Institutions  participating  in  the  loan 
program  provide  that  student  loan  funds 
may  be  used  for  routine  expenses  (within 
specified  limits)  incurred  by  the  institution 
in  administering  the  student  loan  fund,  and 
for  collection  costs  (in  addition  to  costs  of 
litigation)  agreed  to  by  the  Commissioner. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. The  conference  report  adopts  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Technical  Amendment  for  Part-time 

Students 
The    Senate    amendment    contained    an 
amendment   to   section   205(b)(2)    of    the 
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NDEA  to  authorize  Institutions  to  deter- 
mine whether  loans  shall  be  repaid  In  equal 
(or  If  the  borrower  requests,  in  graduated 
periodic  Installments  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  schedules  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner) quarterly,  bimonthly,  or  monthly 
Installments.  It  also  amended  section  205 
(b)(2)  to  provide  that  repayment  of  prin- 
cipal, together  with  Interest.  Is  to  commence 

9  months  after  the  date  on  which  the  bor- 
rower ceases  to  carry  at  least  half  the  nor- 
mal full-time  academic  workload,  and  end 

10  years  and  9  months  after  such  date  except 
that  Interest  shall  not  accrue  and  no  In- 
stallment need  be  paid  while  the  borrower 
Is  carrying  (at  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation or  comparable  Institution  outside  the 
States,  approved  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Commissioner)  at  least  gne-half  the  normal 
full-time  academic  workload,  as  determined 
by  the  Institution.  The  amendments  made 
by  this  provision  would  apply  to  loans  out- 
standing on  the  date  of  enactment  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  borrower  and  the  lend- 
ing Institution. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  report  adopts 
this  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 
Minimum  Rate  of  Repayment 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  an 
amendment  to  section  205(b)(2)  of  the 
NDEA  to  authorize  Institutions  to  require 
that  the  rate  of  repayment  by  a  borrower  on 
all  title  II  loans  extended  him  must  be  not 
less  than  $15  per  month.  The  amendment 
made  by  this  provision  would  be  applicable 
only  with  respect  to  loans  made  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.    The  conference  report  adopts  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 
Cancellation  of  Loans  for  Teachers 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  an 
,  amendment  to  section  205(b)(3)  of  the 
NDEA  In  three  respects:  First,  to  provide 
that  the  portion  of  the  loans  to  be  forgiven 
teachers  Is  to  be  calculated  as  a  percentage 
of  the  original  total  of  the  loans  in  question 
rather  than,  as  the  law  now  provides,  of  the 
amount  of  the  loan  remaining  unpaid  on  the 
first  day  of  service  as  a  teacher;  second,  to 
provide  that  the  prescribed  portions  of  the 
loan  to  be  forgiven  shall  be  forgiven  for  each 
academic  year  "or  its  equivalent";  and  third, 
to  provide  that  the  cancellation  rate  for 
teachers  shall  be  15  percent  for  each  com- 
plete academic  year,  or  its  equivalent,  of 
service  as  a  full-time  teacher  In  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary 
school  which  is  in  the  school  district  of  a 
local  educational  agency  eligible  in  such  year 
for  assistance  under  title  II  (financial  as- 
sistance to  local  educational  agencies  for  the 
education  of  children  of  low-income  fam- 
ines) of  Public  Law  874.  81st  Congress,  and 
which  has  been  determined  to  be  a  school  In 
which  there  Is  a  high  concentration  of  stu- 
dents from  low-income  families.  Such  a  de- 
termination may  be  made  only  with  respect 
to  25  percent  of  the  schools  In  a  State.  For 
purposes  of  such  cancellation,  an  additional 
60  percent  of  any  loan  (plus  Interest)  may 
be  canceled. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  report  adopts  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment,  but 
with  a  limitation  that  no  borrower  may  re- 
ceive a  refund  by  reason  of  subsequent  for- 
giveness of  amounts  he  has  repaid. 
Charges 

/The  Senate  amendment  contained  an 
amendment  to  section  205  of  the  NDEA  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  authorize 
Institutions  to  assess  charges  against  bor- 
rowers who  fail  to  pay  all  or  any  part  of  an 
lnsta.llment  when  due,  and  against  borrowers 
who  are  entitled  to  deferment  benefits  or 
cancellation   benefits   but   who   fall   to   file 


timely  and  satUfactory  evidence  of  such  en- 
titlement. Such  charges  may  amoxmt  to  $1 
for  the  first  month  of  late  payment  and  $2 
each  month  thereafter,  except  that  for  bi- 
monthly or  quarterly  repayment  Intervals, 
the  charge  may  be  $3  and  $6,  respectively. 
Institutions  would  be  authorized  to  elect 
whether  to  add  these  charges  to  the  princi- 
pal amount  of  loans  as  of  the  first  day  after 
the  day  on  which  such  Installment  or  evi- 
dence was  due.  or  to  make  the  amount  of 
the  charge  payable  to  the  Institution  not 
later  than  the  due  date  of  the  next  Install- 
ment after  receipt  by  the  borrower  of  notice 
of  the  assessment  of  the  charge.  The  amend- 
ment would  be  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  loans  made  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.    The  conference  report  adopts  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 
Economics,  Civics,  and  Industrial  Arts 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  an 
amendment  to  clauses  (1)  and  (5)  of  sec- 
tion 303(a)  of  the  NDEA  pertaining  to  State 
plans  under  which  financial  assistance  is  ex- 
tended for  strengthening  instruction  In  sci- 
ence, mathematics,  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  other  critical  subjects,  to  include 
"economics"  among  subjects  which  may  be 
Included  in  programs  by  State  educational 
agencies.  This  provision  also  authorized  In- 
creased appropriations  (from  $90  to  $100 
million)  for  fiscal  years  1966.  1967.  and  1968 
for  carrying  out  title  III  of  the  NDEA. 

In  addition  this  provision  £imended  sec- 
tion 1101  of  the  NDEA  (authorizing  short- 
term  or  regular  session  Institutes  for  ad- 
vanced study)  to  provide  for  the  authoriza- 
tion of  $50  million  (rather  than  $32,750,000) 
for  fiscal  1966  and  for  each  of  the  2  succeed- 
ing years.  It  also  amended  section  1101  to 
expand  the  categories  of  eligible  support  to 
Include  Institutes  to  improve  the  qualifica- 
tion of  individuals  who  are  engaged  In  or 
preparing  to  engage  in  the  teaching  or  the 
supervising  or  training  of  teachers,  of  eco- 
nomics, civics,  and  industrial  arts. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provisions.  The  conference  report  adopts 
these  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

•mXE  V TEACHER  PROGRAMS 

Part  A — General  provisions 

Advisory  Council  on  Qualltv  Teacher 

Preparation 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Advisory  CouncU  on 
Teacher  Preparation  In  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. The  Conunissloner  would  be  Chairman 
of  the  Council,  and  he  would  appoint  (with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary)  the  12  mem- 
bers of  the  Council.  Such  12  members  would 
include  persons  knowledgeable  with  respect 
to  teacher  preparation  and  the  needs  of 
urban  and  rural  schools.  The  purpose  of  the 
Council  would  be  to  review  the  administra- 
tion and  operation  of  the  programs  carried 
out  under  this  title  and  under  all  other  Fed- 
eral programs  for  complementary  purposes. 

The  provision  also  provided  for  compensa- 
tion of  Council  members  who  are  not  regular 
full-time  employees  of  the  United  States,  and 
allowed  the  Council  to  appoint  an  executive 
secretary  and  such  other  employees  as  It 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  this  part. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provisions.  The  conference  report  adopts 
these  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment, 
but  changes  the  name  of  the  CouncU  to  the 
Advisory  CouncU  on  Quality  Teacher  Prep- 
aration. 

Limitation 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
nothing  contained  in  this  title  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  making  of  any  pay- 
ment under  this  tlUe  for  religious  worship 
or  Instruction.  The  conference  report  adopts 
this  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 


Part  B — National   Teacher  Corps 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Authorization  of 
Appropriations 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  It  la 
the  purpose  of  this  part  to  improve  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  available  to  children 
In  areas  having  a  concentration  of  low-in- 
come families,  and  at  the  same  time  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  broader  programe 
of  teacher  preparation  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, by  attracting  and  training  both 
qualified  teachers  and  Inexperienced  teacher- 
Interns  who  will  be  made  available  to  local 
educational  agencies  in  low-income  areas. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part,  the  appro- 
priation of  $36,100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  and  $64,715,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and  for 
each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  report  adopted 
this  provision,  but  restricted  the  authoriza- 
tion to  the  first  2  years. 

Establishment  of  National  Teacher  Corps 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  a 
National  Teacher  Corps,  to  be  headed  by  a 
Director  and  a  Deputy  Director,  would  be  es- 
tablished In  the  OflBce  of  Education  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  The 
House  bin  contained  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. The  conference  report  adopts  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Teacher  Corps  Program 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
Commissioner  to  ( 1 )  recruit,  select,  and  en- 
roll both  experienced  teachers  and  inexperi- 
enced teacher-interns  (who  have  a  bachelor's 
degree  or  Its  equivalent)  in  the  Teacher 
Corps  for  periods  of  up  to  2  years;  (2)  enter 
into  arrangements  with  institutions  of  high- 
er education  or  State  or  local  educational 
agencies  to  provide  members  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  with  appropriate  training,  including 
a  maximum  of  3  months'  training  before  un- 
dertaking their  teaching  duties;  (3)  enter 
Into  arrangements  (including  the  payment 
of  cost  of  such  arrangements)  with  local 
educational  agencies  to  furnish  experienced 
teachers  and  teaching  teams  (consisting  of 
one  experienced  teacher  and  a  number  of 
teacher-interns)  for  service  during  regular 
or  sunmier  sessions,  or  both,  in  the  schools 
of  such  agencies  in  areas  having  concentra- 
tions of  children  from  low-income  families, 
and  under  which  arrangements  teacher- 
Interns  would  be  afforded  time  by  the  local 
educational  agency  for  a  teacher-intern 
training  program  carried  out  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  experienced  teacher  in  coopera- 
tion with  an  institution  of  higher  education; 
(4)  pay  to  local  educational  agencies  the 
amount  of  compensation  which  such  agencies 
pay  to  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  as- 
signed to  them;  and  (5)  employ  experts  and 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  to  assist 
the  Commissioner  in  carrying  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  part.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision.  The  con- 
ference report  adopts  this  provision  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that. 
wherever  possible,  arrangements  with  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  furnish  training 
to  teacher-interns  while  such  Interns  are 
teaching.  shaU  provide  for  training  leading 
to  a  graduate  degree.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision.  The  con- 
ference report  adopts  this  provision  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  but  omits  authority  for 
the  employment  of  experts,  consultants,  or 
organizations. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  when 
the  demand  for  the  services  of  Teacher  Corps 
members  exceeds  the  supply,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  allo- 
cate those  members  available  among  the 
States  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  chll- 


^en  counted  In  each  State  for  the  purpose 
of  making  basic  grants  under  title  II  of  Pub- 
lic Law  874,  81st  Congress,  for  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  such  allocation  Is  made.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. The  conference  report  adopts  a  sub- 
stitute for  this  provision  of  the  Senate 
amendment  which  provides  that  If  demand 
(or  Teacher  Corps  members  exceeds  supply, 
the  Commissioner  may  allot  up  to  2  percent 
of  the  members  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  The  remainder  would  be  allotted  in 
accordance  with  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
Teacher  Corps  members  may  be  utilized  by  a 
local  educational  agency  to  provide  educa- 
tional services  available  to  children  eru-olled 
la  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
in  the  manner  described  In  section  205(a)  (2) 
of  Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  comparable  provision.  The 
conference  report  adopts  this  provision  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Compensation 

The  Senate  amendment  required  that  an 
arrangement  with  a  local  educational  agency 
must  provide  that  Teacher  Corps  members 
must  be  compensated  by  that  agency  at  the 
following  rates:  (1)  Experienced  teachers 
must  receive  pay  equivalent  to  that  received 
by  teachers  with  similar  training  experience 
and  duties  who  are  employed  by  the  local 
ftlucational  agency;  (2)  experienced  teachers 
leading  teaching  teams  must  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  agreed  upon  by  the  Commissioner 
and  the  agency;  and  (3)  teacher-Interns  must 
be  compensated  at  the  lowest  rate  paid  by 
such  agency  for  full-time  teaching  in  the 
school  system  and  grade  to  which  the  Intern 
Is  assigned. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
Commissioner  to  pay  stipends  to  Teacher 
Corps  members  while  such  members  are  In 
training.  Such  payments  may  Include  allow- 
ances for  subsistence  and  other  expenses  for 
such  members  and  their  dependents,  and 
are  to  be ,  consistent  with  prevailing  prac- 
tices under  comparable  federally  supported 
training  programs. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorized the  Commissioner  to  pay  certain 
necessary  expenses  of  Teacher  Corps  mem- 
bers, Including  travel,  transportation  of 
bousehold  goods,  and  readjustment  allow- 
ances proportionate  to  service,  and  to  arrange 
to  protect  the  tenure,  retirement  rights,  and 
similar  employee  benefits  of  any  Teacher 
Corps  member  who  wishes  to  return  to  the 
local  educational  agency  or  institution  of 
higher  education  by  which  he  was  employed 
immediately  prior  to  his  service  in  the  Corps. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  compairable 
provisions.  The  conference  report  adopts 
tiiese  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Application  of  Provisions  of  Federal  Law 

The  Senate  amendment  provided: 

(1)  A  Teacher  Corps  member  Is  not  to  be 
deemed  a  Federal  employee,  except  as  is 
otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  is  not  subject  to  those  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  Federal  employment. 

(2)  Teacher  Corps  members  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  Federal  civil  employees  within 
the  meaning  of  section  40  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  (5  U.S.C.  790)  for 
the  purposes  of  the  administration  of  that 
act,  and  the  provisions  of  that  act  shall  apply 
except  as  hereinafter  provided.  For  purposes 
of  this  subsection  the  term  "performance  of 
duty"  in  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Act  shall  not  include  any  act  of  a  mem- 
J*r  of  the  Teacher  Corps  while  on  authorized 
leave,  or  while  absent  from  his  assigned  post 
of  duty,  except  while  participating  In  an 
wtlvlty  authorized  by  the  Commissioner.  In 
computing  compensation  benefits  for  dis- 
ability or  death  under  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act,  the  monthly  pay  of  a 
Member  of  the  Teacher  Corps  shall  be  deemed 


to  be  his  a/Ctual  pay  or  that  received  under 
the  entrance  salary  for  GS-6,  whichever  is 
greater. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Teachers  Corps  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act. 

The  House  bUl  contained  no  comparable 
provisions.  The  conference  report  adopts 
these  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Local  Control  Preserved 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  would  be  un- 
der the  direct  supervision  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  which  they  are  assigned, 
and  such  agencies  would  retain  the  author- 
ity to  assign  such  members  within  their  sys- 
tems, make  transfers  within  their  systems, 
determine  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught, 
and  determine  the  terms  and  continuance 
of  the  assignment  of  such  members  within 
their  systems.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
comparable  provision.  The  conference  re- 
port adopts  this  provision  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Maintenance  of  Effort 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  no 
member  of  the  Teacher  Corps  may  be  used 
by  any  local  educational  agency  to  replace 
any  teacher  who  Is  or  would  otherwise  be 
employed  by  such  agency. 

The  House  bUl  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  report  adopts  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Part  C — Fellowships  for  teachers 
General 
Part  C  of  title  V  of  the  Senate  amendment 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
gram of  fellowships  for  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers.  The  House  bill 
did  not  provide  for  a  comparable  program. 
The  conference  report  adopts  a  substitute 
for  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Statement  of  Purpose 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
purpose  of  this  part  is  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  advanced  training,  particularly 
In  substantive  field  areas,  for  teachers  and 
personnel  serving  In  ancillary  fields.  The 
conference  substitute  states  that  It  Is  the 
ptirpose  of  this  part  to  carry  out  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  improve  elementary 
and  secondary  education  by  improving  the 
quality  of  career  elementary  and  secondary 
school  personnel  by  awarding  fellowships  for 
graduate  study  at  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  by  strengthening  teacher  edu- 
cation programs  In  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

Fellowships  Authorized 

The    Senate    amendment   authorized    the 
award  of  fellowships  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  and  postsecondary  vocational 
school  teachers  for  master's  degrees  in  edu- 
cation, In  the  subject  which  the  recipient 
teaches,     or     in     certain     ancUlary     fields. 
4,500  fellowships  were  authorized  for  fiscal 
year   1966;    10,000  for  fiscal  year   1967;    and 
15,000  for  each  of  the  3  succeeding  years. 
40  percent  of  the  fellowships  were  reserved 
for  recent  graduates.    The  remainder  were  to 
go  to  teachers  with  at  least  5  years'  experi- 
ence, of  whom  20  percent  coiUd  be  teachers 
displaced  from  their  employment  by  reason 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  or  court  orders.    Between  20  and  25 
percent  of  all  fellowships  were  reserved  for 
persons  In  fields  ancillary  to  elementary  or 
secondary    education    or    to    postsecondary 
vocational  education. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for  fel- 
lowships for  graduate  degrees,  other  than 
doctor  of  phUosophy  (or  Its  eqtUvalent)  for 
persons  pursuing  or  who  plan  to  pursue  a 
career  of  teaching  In  elementary  or  second- 
ary schools;  a  career  of  teaching,  guiding,  or 
supervising  such  teachers  or   persons  who 


plan  to  become  such  teachers;  or  a  career  in 
fields  which  are  directly  related  to  teaching 
in  elementary  or  secondary  schools.  Four 
thousand  five  hundred  fellowships  are  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1966,  and  10,000  each 
are  authorized  for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968. 
Recipients  of  fellowships  must  study  at  In- 
stitutions whose  programs  are  approved 
under  section  524.  The  provisions  of  the 
Senate  amendment  relating  to  the  reserva- 
tion of  portions  of  the  fellowships  for  cer- 
tain categories  of  teachers  have  been 
dropped,  but  the  conference  committee  ex- 
pects that  up  to  20  percent  of  the  fellow- 
ships vsrill  be  awarded  to  persons  who  have 
been  displaced  In  their  employment  as  pro-, 
fessional  employees  of  local  educational  ' 
agencies  as  a  result  of  changes  of  school  pop- 
ulations brought  about  by  the  enforcement 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  or  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  purpose  of  such  act. 
Allocation  of  Fellowships 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
Conunissloner  should  endeavor  to  distribute 
fellowships  equitably  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  that  he  should  give  preference  in  such 
awards  to  persons  already  serving,  or  Intend- 
ing to  serve,  in  low-income  areas. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  Commissioner  shall  allocate  fellowships 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education  with  ap- 
proved programs  for  the  use  of  individuals 
accepted  Into  such  programs,  in  a  manner 
( 1 )  which  provides  an  equitable  distribution 
of  such  fellowships  throughout  the  StaWs 
(except  that  he  may,  after  consultation  with 
the  Advisory  CouncU  on  Quality  Teacher 
Preparation,  give  preference  to  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  an  urgent  national  need), 
and  (2)  which  encourages  experienced  teach- 
ers in  elementary  or  secondary  schools  and 
other  experienced  personnel  In  elementary 
or  secondary  education  to  enter  graduate 
programs,  attracts  recent  college  graduates 
Into  the  field  of  elementary  or  secondary  ed- 
ucation, and  affords  opportunities  for  col- 
lege graduates  engaged  In  other  occupations 
or  activities  to  enter  or  reenter  the  field  of 
elementary  or  secondary  education. 

Approval  of  Programs;  Grants 

The  Senate  amendment  (In  pt.  D  of  title 
V)  authorized  $5  million  annuaUy  for  a  6- 
year  program  of  assistance,  through  grant 
or  contract,  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  developing  and  strengthening  grad- 
uate and  high  quality  undergraduate  teach- 
er training  programs,  for  the  piu-pose  of  ob- 
taining an  appropriate  geographical  distri- 
bution of  high  quality  programs  for  the 
training  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
personnel.  The ,  Commissioner  was  to  set 
forth  in  regulatlbns  the  standards  and  priori- 
ties which  would  be  utilized  in  approving 
such  grants  and  contracts. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  set  out  the 
standards  which  the  Commissioner  vr&s  to 
use  in  determining  whether  or  not  a  grad- 
uate program  of  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  vould  qualify  for  assistance  under 
this  part.  Such  a  program  must  (1)  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  teacher  education,  (2) 
give  major  emphasis  to  high-quality  sub- 
stantive courses,  (3)  either  be  In  effect  or  be 
attainable  as  a  result  of  assistance  received 
under  this  part,  and  (4)  be  open  orUy  to 
those  with  a  serious  Intent  to  pursue  a  career 
In  education. 

Section  524  of  the  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  provisions  relating  to  assistance 
to  graduate  programs  at  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  but  Integrates  this  program 
of  institutional  assistance,  with  the  feUow- 
shlp  program  by  permitting  assistance  only 
to  Institutions  participating  in  the  fellow- 
ship program.  The  separate  money  author- 
ization for  assistance  to  institutions  Is 
omitted. 

Stipends 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  a 
feUowshlp   for   recent   gradtiates   carries   a 
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stipend  of  $2,000  for  the  first  academic  year 
and  S2.200  for  the  second  year.  A  fellow- 
ship for  experienced  teachers  carried  a  sti- 
pend of  $4,800  for  each  academic  year  of 
study.  An  additional  $400  per  year  would  be 
paid  to  each  fellowship  recipient  for  each  of 
his  dependents. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
payment  of  $3,000  per  academic  year  to  the 
Institution  of  higher  education  where  a  re- 
cipient of  a  fellowship  is  studying.  This 
amount  will  be  less  any  amount  chEirged  any 
such  recipient  for  tuition.  The  Commission- 
er was  also  authorized  to  reimburse  a  fel- 
lowship recipient  for  necessary  traveling  ex- 
penses of  the  recipient  and  his  dependents. 

The  conference  substitute  permits  the 
Conamlssloner  to  pay  to  persons  awarded  fel- 
lowships such  stipends  ( Including  such  al- 
lowances for  subsistence  and  other  expenses 
for  such  members  and  their  dependents)  as 
he  may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  pre- 
vailing practices  under  comparable  federally 
supported  programs.  In  addition,  the  Com- 
missioner will  pay  to  the  Institution  of  high- 
er education  at  which  such  person  Is  pursu- 
ing his  course  of  study  an  amount  equiv- 
alent to  $2,500  per  academic  year,  less  any 
amount  charged  such  person  for  tuition  and 
nonrefundable  fees  and  deposits. 

Limitation 
The  conference  report  adopts  the  provision 
of  the  Senate  amendment  which  provides 
that  no  fellowship  shall  be  awarded  for  study 
at  a  school  or  department  of  divinity,  which 
means  an  Institution  or  department  or 
branch  of  an  Institution,  whose  program  Is 
sp)eclfically  for  the  education  of  students  to 
prepare  them  to  enter  upon  some  religious 
vocation. 

Fellowship  Conditions 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  a 
recipient  must.  In  order  to  remain  eligible 
for  hla  fellowship  payments,  maintain  satis- 
factory proficiency  in,  and  devote  essentially 
full  time  to.  study  or  research  In  the  field 
In  which  such  fellowship  was  awarded.  In 
an  institution  of  higher  education,  and  mtist 
not  engage  In  gainful  employment  other 
than  part-time  employment  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Commissioner. 

The  conference  report  adopts  this  provi- 
Blon  with  an  additional  requirement  that 
part-time  employment  be  related  to  the 
recipient's  training. 

Appropriations 
The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the  ap- 
propriation of  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 
The  conference  substitute  authorizes  $40,- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1966;  $160,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1967;  $275,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1968;  and  such  sums  for  the  2  succeeding 
fiscal  years  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
persons  who  have  been  awarded  fellowships 
prior  to  July  1.  1968,  to  complete  their  study 
under  the  fellowships. 

Trri-E    VI FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE    FOR   THE    IM- 
PROVEMENT   OF    UNDERGRADUATE    INSTRUCTION 

Part  A — Equipment 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Authorization  of 
Appropriations 

The  Senate  amendment  stated  that  the 
purpose  of  this  part  is  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  classroom  Instruction  in  selected  sub- 
ject areas  In  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and  authorized : 

(1)  The  appropriation  of  $35,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1966,  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1967,  and  $60,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1968,  1969 
and  1970,  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to 
make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  acquisition  of  equipment  and 
for  minor  remodeling. 

(2)  The  appropriation  of  $2,500,000  for 
fiscal  year  1966,  and  $10,000,000  for  fiscal 
years  1967.  1968.  1969,  and  1970,  to  enable  the 
Cotninlssioner  to  make  grants  to  institutions 


of  higher  education  for  the  acquisition  (In- 
cluding purchase  or  lease)  of  television 
equipment  and  for  minor  remodeling. 

(3)  The  appropriation  of  not  more  than 
$1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1966  and  for  each 
of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  enable 
the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  State 
plans  approved  under  this  part,  including 
expenses  which  he  determines  are  necessary 
for  the  preparation  of  such  plans. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provisions.  The  conference  report  adopts 
these  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment, 
but  limits  all  of  the  authorizations  to  the 
first  3  years.  For  the  fiscal  years  1969  and 
1970  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated 
as  Congress  hereafter  authorizes  by  law. 

Allotments  to  States 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
acquisition  of  equipment,  one-half  shall  be 
allotted  by  the  Commissioner  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  each  State.  The  remaining  one- 
half  would  be  allotted  by  the  Commissioner 
among  the  States  In  accordance  with  a 
formula  which  would  take  Into  account  the 
college  enrollment  of  each  State  and  Its  rela- 
tive per  capita  Income. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  a 
State's  allotment  under  the  preceding  para- 
graph would  be  available  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part  for  payment  of 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  equipment 
and  minor  remodeling. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provided  for 
reallotment  of   unused   State   allotments. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  report  adopts  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

State  Commissions  and  Plans 
The  Senate  amendment  required  a  State 
desiring  to  participate  under  this  part  to 
designate  for  that  purpose  an  existing  State 
agency  which  Is  broadly  representative  of  the 
public  and  of  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion In  the  State.  If  no  such  State  agency 
exists,  the  State  may  establish  such  an 
agency.  The  agency  so  designated  or  estab- 
lished (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "State 
commission")  must  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sioner a  State  plan  for  participation.  The 
Commissioner  must  approve  any  such  plan 
which  meets  the  following  requirements: 
The  plan  must  provide  that  it  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  State  commission.  It 
must  set  forth,  consistently  with  basic  cri- 
teria prescribed  by  regulation  (A)  objective 
standards  and  methods  for  determining  the 
relative  priorities  of  eligible  projects  for  the 
acquisition  of  specified  laboratory  and  other 
special  equipment.  Including  minor  remodel- 
ing of  classroom  or  other  space  used  for  such 
materials  or  equipment;  (B)  objective  stand- 
ards and  methods  for  determining  relative 
priorities  of  eligible  projects  for  (1)  the  ac- 
quisition of  television  equipment  for  closed- 
circuit  direct  Instruction  In  specified  fields 
(but  not  broadcast  transmission  equip- 
ment), (11)  the  acquisition  of  necessary  In- 
structional materials  for  use  In  such  tele- 
vision Instruction,  and  (ill)  minor  remodel- 
ing necessary  for  such  television  equipment; 
and  (C)  objective  standards  and  methods  for 
determining  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
each  such  project. 

The  plan  must  also  provide  (A)  for  assign- 
ing priorities  solely  on  the  basis  of  such 
criteria,  standards,  and  methods  to  eligible 
projects  submitted  to  the  State  commission 
and  deemed  by  It  to  be  otherwise  approvable 
under  the  provisions  of  this  part;  and  (B) 
for  approving  and  recommending  to  the 
Commissioner,  in  the  order  of  such  priority, 
applications  covering  such  eligible  projects, 
and  for  certifying  to  the  Commissioner  the 
Federal  share,  determined  by  the  State  com- 


mission under  the  State  plan,  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  Involved.  The  plan  must  pro. 
vide  for  affording  to  every  applicant,  which 
has  submitted  to  the  State  commission  a 
project,  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearlne 
before  the  commission  as  to  the  priorltv 
assigned  to  the  project  or  as  to  any  other 
determination  of  the  commission  adversek 
affecting  the  applicant.  Finally,  the  plan 
must  provide  for  adequate  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  and  for  the 
making  of  such  reports  as  may  be  reason- 
ably necessary  to  enable  the  Commissioner 
to  perform  his  functions  under  this  part. 

The  House  bill   contained  no  comparable 
provision.    The  conference  report  adopts  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 
Basic    Criteria    for    Determining    Priorities 

Federal      Share,      and      Maintenance    of 

Effort 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  enactment  of 
this  act,  the  Commissioner  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe  basic  criteria  governing  the 
provisions  of  State  plans  setting  forth 
standards  and  methods  for  determining  rela- 
tive priorities  of  eligible  projects,  and  gov- 
erning the  application  of  these  standards 
and  methods  to  eligible  projects.  These  basic 
criteria  must  be  such  as  will  best  tend  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  part  while 
leaving  adequate  fiexibllity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  State  plan  standards  and  methods. 
The  basic  criteria  must  give  special  con- 
sideration to  the  financial  need  of  the  Institu- 
tion. Subject  to  the  foregoing  requirements. 
these  regulations  may  establish  additional 
and  appropriate  basic  criteria. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provided  that 
the  Federal  share  for  the  purposes  of  this 
part  would  be  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
project,  except  that  a  State  commission  may 
increase  this  share  to  not  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  that  cost  in  the  case  of  any  institu- 
tion proving  insufficient  resources  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  under  this  part  and  in- 
ability to  acquire  such  resources.  An  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  which  obtains  a 
grant  for  a  project  pursuant  to  this  part  in 
any  fiscal  year  must  agree  to  expend  during 
that  year  for  the  same  purpose  an  amount 
at  least  equal  to  the  amount  expended  by 
such  Institution  for  that  purpose  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year. 

The  House  IjlU  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  report  adopts 
this  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment, 
with  one  change  which  would  permit  the 
Federal  share  to  be  less  than  50  percent. 

Applications  for  Grants  and  Conditions  for 
Approval 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  which  desire 
to  obtain  grants  under  this  part  shall  submit 
applications  at  such  times  and  In  such  man- 
ner as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Conmiis- 
sloner. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provided  that 
the  Commissioner  must  approve  an  applica- 
tion covering  a  project  under  this  part  and 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  preceding 
paragraph  If  the  following  conditions  ha« 
been  met :  ( 1)  The  project  has  been  approved 
and  recommended  by  the  appropriate  State 
commission;  (2)  the  State  commission  has 
certified  to  the  Commissioner  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  project,  and  suffi- 
cient funds  to  pay  such  Federal  share  are 
available  from  the  applicable  allotment  ot 
the  State;  (3)  the  project  has  been  assigned 
a  priority  that  Is  higher  than  that  of  all  other 
projects  within  such  State  (chargeable  to 
the  same  allotment)  which  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  this  section  and  for  which 
Federal  funds  have  not  yet  been  reserved; 
(4)  the  Commissioner  determines  that  the 
project  will  be  undertaken  in  an  economical 
manner  and  will  not  be  overly  elaborate  or 
extravagant;     and     (5)     the    Commissioner 


determines  that  the  application  contains  or 
is  supported  by  satisfactory  assxu-ances  (A) 
that  Federal  funds  received  by  the  appU- 
(;ant  will  be  used  solely  for  the  project 
covered  by  such  application.  (B)  that  suffi- 
cient funds  win  be  available  to  meet  the 
non-Federal  portion  of  such  cost  and  to 
provide  for  the  effective  use  of  the  equip- 
ment upon  completion,  and  (C)  that  the 
institution  will  meet  the  maintenance  of 
effort  requirement. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  report  adopts 
this  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 
Amount  of  Grant — Payment 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  upon 
his  approval  of  any  applications  for  a  grant 
under  this  part,  the  Commissioner  shall  re- 
serve from  the  applicable  allotment  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  the  project  covered 
by  such  application.  The  Commissioner's 
reservation  of  any  amount  under  this  sec- 
tion may  later  be  amended  by  him. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  report  adopts  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 
Administration  of  State  Plans 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
Commissioner  shall  not  finally  disapprove 
any  State  plan  without  first  affording  the 
State  commission  submitting  the  plan  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing. It  also  provided  for  terminating  the 
eligibility  of  a  State  whenever  the  Conunls- 
sloner.  after  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  to  the  State  commission 
administering  the  State  plan,  finds  that  the 
State  plan  has  been  so  changed  that  It  no 
longer  compiles  with  the  requirements  for 
State  plans,  or  that  in  the  administration 
of  the  plan  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  such  requirement. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  report  adopts  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 
Judicial  Review 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  for 
Judicial  review  if  any  State  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  Its  State  plan  sub- 
mitted under  this  part  or  with  his  final  action 
under  the  provisions  relating  to  administra- 
tion of  State  plans. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  report  adopts  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 
Limitation  on  Payments 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
nothing  contained  in  this  part  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  making  of  any  pay- 
ment under  this  part  for  any  equipment  or 
materials  for  religious  worship  or  instruction. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  report  adopts  a 
substitute  for  this  provision  prohibiting 
grants  under  this  part  for  equipment  or  ma- 
terials for  sectarian  instruction  or  religious 
worship,  or  primarily  in  connection  with  the 
program  of  a  school  or  department  of 
divinity. 

Part  B — Faculty  development  programs 
Institutes  Authorized 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  $5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1966,  and  for  each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal 
years  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  arrange, 
through  grants  or  contracts,  with  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the  operation 
by  them  of  short-term  workshops  or  short- 
term  or  regular  session  institutes.  These 
workshops  and  institutes  would  be  for  indi- 
viduals who  are  engaged  In  (or  preparing  to 
engage  in)  the  use  of  educational  media 
equipment  In  teaching  in  institutions  of 
higher  education,  or  who  are  (or  are  pre- 
paring to  be) ,  in  institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation, specialists  in  educational  media  or 


librarians    or   other  specialists   tislng  such 
media. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.    The  conference  report  adopts  this 
provision   of    the    Senate    amendment,    but 
limits  the  authorization  to  3  years. 
Stipends 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  each 
individual  who  attends  an  institute  operated 
under  the  provisions  of  this  part  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  a  stipend  at  the  rate  of 
$75  per  week  for  the  period  of  his  attendance 
at  such  institute,  plus  an  additional  stipend 
at  the  rate  of  $15  per  week  for  each  de- 
pendent. No  stipends  shall  be  paid  for  at- 
tendance at  workshops.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision.  The  con- 
ference report  adopts  this  provision  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

ylXLE  vn AMENDMENTS  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

FACILITIES    ACT    OF    1963 

Authorization  of  appropriations 
The  House  bill  Increased  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  making  grants  under 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963 
for  construction  of  tindergraduate  academic 
facilities  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  from  $230,- 
000,000  to  $460,000,000.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment Increased  the  authorization  to  $330,- 
000,000.  The  conference  substitute  adopts 
the  House  figure. 

The  doubling  of  amounts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  graduate  academic  facilities  con- 
tained both  In  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  Is  Intended  to  stimulate  con- 
struction at  all  gradual  schools,  Including 
those  offering  programs  leading  to  a  first 
degree  In  law. 

Eligibility  for  grants 
The  present  act  provides  that  one  of  the 
requirements  a  construction  project  must 
meet  for  approval  is  that  It  will  result  In  an 
urgently  needed  substantial  expansion  of  the 
Institution's  student  enrollment  caj>acity. 
The  Senate  amendment  added,  as  an  alter- 
native, that  it  could  result  in  such  an  ex- 
pansion of  Its  capacity  to  carry  out  extension 
and  continuing  education  programs.  The 
provision  from  the  Senate  amendment  Is  In- 
cluded In  the  conference  report,  with  an 
amendment  making  clear  that  the  expansion 
of  capacity  must  be  for  on-campus  activities. 
The  committee  wishes  to  emph£islze  that  the 
provisions  of  the  existing  act  provide  that 
special  consideration  will  be  given  to  projects 
designed  to  expand  undergraduate  enroll- 
ment capacity  and  that  funds  may  only  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  "academic 
faclUtles." 

Transfers  of  allotments 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, not  present  in  the  House  bill,  which 
permitted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Governor, 
the  transfer  of  allotments  for  public  com- 
munity colleges  and  technical  institutes  to 
other  public  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  the  transfer  of  allotment  for  4-year  in- 
stitutions to  public  community  colleges  and 
technical  institutes.  The  conference  agreed 
to  a  substitute  under  which  either  a  State's 
allotment  under  section  103  for  public  com- 
munity colleges  and  public  technical  insti- 
tutes or  its  allotment  under  section  104  for 
other  institutions  could  be  transferred  for 
use  under  the  other  section  If  the  State  com- 
mission has  not  received  an  application  for 
grants  under  the  section  in  question  prior  to 
January  1  of  the  year,  and  it  requests  such 
transfer. 

Period  of  availability  of  funds 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
ftinds  appropriated  to  carry  out  title  11  of 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963 
would  be  available  for  3  years,  and  makes 
funds  appropriated  for  title  UI  thereof  avail- 
able for  2  years.  These  provisions  are  In- 
cluded In  the  conference  report. 


Change  in  interest  rates 
The  present  law  provides  that  loans  for 
construction  of  academic  facilities  shall  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  related  to  the  average 
annual  Interest  rate  on  all  Interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States  forming  a 
part  of  the  public  debt.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  provision,  which  was  retained 
In  the  conference  report,  under  which  the 
Interest  rate  on  such  loans  would  not  ex- 
ceed 3  percent  a  year. 

TITLE    Vni GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Definitions 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  defini- 
tions of  the  terms  "lcx;al  educational  agency", 
"State  educational  agency",  and  "elemen- 
tary school".  These  terms  were  vised  In  the 
provisions  added  by  the  Senate  amendment 
which  relate  to  fellowships  for  teachers  and 
the  National  Teacher  Corps. 

The  conferees.  In  adopting  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate  amendment  relating  to  teacher 
fellowships  and  the  Teacher  Corps,  also 
adopted  these  definitions,  but  in  doing  so 
they  omitted  all  reference  to  postsecondary 
vocational  education  In  the  definition  of 
local  educational  Eigency. 

Federal  administration 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision permitting  the  Commissioner  to  con- 
tract out  the  printing  of  educational  matter. 
The  Senate  receded. 

Federal  control  of  education  prohibited 
The  Hotise  bill  provided  that  nothing  con- 
tained In  this  act  or  any  other  act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  the  membership  practices  or 
Internal  operations  of  any  fraternal  organiza- 
tion, fraternity  or  sorority,  any  private  club 
or  any  religious  organization  of  any  institu- 
tion of  higher  education. 

The  Senate  amendment  limited  the  ap- 
plication of  the  House  provision  to  fraternal 
organizations,  fraternities  or  sororltiee,  pri- 
vate clubs  or  religious  organizations  at 
institutions  of  higher  education,  whose  facil- 
ities were  not  owned  by  the  institution  of 
higher  education  and  whose  activities  were 
financed  by  funds  derived  from,  private 
sources. 

The  conferehce  committee  agreed  to  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Hotise  and  Senate  provisions 
which  provides  that  nothing  contained  in 
this  act  or  any  other  act  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  any  dep>artment,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  to  exercise 
.  any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over 
the  membership  practices  or  internal  opera- 
tions of  any  fraternal  organization,  frater- 
nity, sorority,  private  club  or  religious 
organization  at  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  (other  than  a  service  academy  or 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy)  which  is  financed 
exclvisively  by  funds  derived  from  private 
sources  and  whose  facilities  are  not  owned  by 
such  Institution. 

Adam    C.    Powell. 
Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Edith  Green, 
John  Brademas, 
Hugh  L.  Caret, 
John  H.  Dent, 
Sam  M.  Gibbons, 
Carlton   R.    Sickles, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
came  before  this  House  on  August  27  to 
seek  your  support  for  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  your  response  was 
overwhelmingly  favorable — 367  voted  for 
passage;  only  22  Members  were  against. 

Today  I  bring  this  same  bill  back  from 
conference  tempered  in  the  forge  of  1 
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month's  hard  creative  bargaining.  Both 
Chambers  and  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
sought  compromise  with  one  goal  in 
mind — the  enactment  this  year  of  legis- 
lation that  will  revitalize  the  tired  blood 
of  our  anemic  colleges  and  universities 
and  pump  needy  students  into  the  all 
too  upper  class  mainstream  of  academic 
life.  I  ask  you  to  vote  for  this  bill  now 
as  you  already  have  done  before. 

The  "care"  package  for  higher  educa- 
tion you  will  be  approving  contains  con- 
tributions from  Representatives,  Sena- 
tors, Republicans,  and  Democrats.  It 
represents  agreement  by  almost  every- 
bbdy.  surrender  by  none.  The  House 
gave  and  got.  Higher  education  in 
America  will  be  the  beneficiary  of  every 
change. 

When  Representatives  prepare  to  en- 
gage in  debate  on  an  issue  of  national 
importance,  they,  usually  come  armed 
with  an  arsenal  of  hard  facts  and  stem 
logic,  ready  to  meet  every  thrust  and 
parry  of  the  opposition.  It  is  my  sad 
duty  today  to  report  to  this  Chamber 
that  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  are  set  to  do  intellectual  battle 
without  even  knowing  how  properly  to 
spell  the  name  of  the  program  they  so 
vehemently  attack.  It  is  the  "Teacher" 
Corps — not  the  "Teachers'  "  Corps. 

Unfortunately  for  them  and  fortu- 
nately for  us.  their  facts  are  no  more 
accurate  and  their  logic  no  more  persua- 
sive than  their  orthography.  They  have 
been  informed  by  a  colleague  that  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  proposal  con- 
tained in  title  V  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  would  authorize  $165  million  to 
be  spent  over  a  3-year  period.  I  had 
assumed  until  now  that  we  were  all  pres- 
ent at  the  same  conference,  for  the  bill  I 
appended  my  signature  to  and  which  will 
be  before  you  for  consideration  author- 
izes $100.2  million  for  2  years.  So  much 
for  reading,  'riting.  and  'rithemetic. 

The  letter  sent  to  all  of  our  colleagues 
boasts  of  Republican  solidarity  against 
the  Teacher  Corps.  It  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  ReidI  voted  with  us  on  this  section 
of  the  act.  It  is  my  hope  that  even  more 
Republicans  will  see  the  wisdom  of  this 
position  and  avoid  being  carried  away 
by  shibboleths. 

I  had  thought  that  when  we  voted  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  into  law  on  March  26  of  this  year 
that  at  least  263  of  us  no  longer  saw  red 
and  stampeded  at  the  slightest  mention 
of  Federal  aid  to  education.  Seven 
months  ago  263  of  us,  many  Republicans 
included,  thought  it  fitting  to  allocate 
funds  to  pay  for  teaching  personnel  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  for 
inservice  training  for  teachers,  for 
teacher  institutes.  What  has  happened 
since  then  to  make  it  an  anathema  to 
help  provide  more  and  better  trained 
teachers  for  these  very  same  schools  in 
the  very  same  low-income  areas? 

It  is  not  adequate  to  answer  by  stating 
that  it  is  late  in  the  session.  It  is  even 
later  in  these  schools,  all  too  late  to  save 
some  of  the  children  unless  we  try  our 
best  this  week,  not  January  or  February 
or  March, 

"Wait  awhile,"  they  caution,  let  the 
dangers  be  eradicated.    What  dangers 


are  they  referring  to?  The  danger  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  control 
local  teachers?  If  I  remember  correctly 
it  was  the  very  same  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  who  suggested  in  conference 
that  Corps  members  be  paid  directly  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

But  where  is  this  monster,  this  Federal 
control?  Is  it  in  the  assignment  of 
teachers  to  the  school  districts?  No; 
they  are  free  to  accept  and  reject  whom 
they  will.  They  can  refuse  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  at  all  if  they  do  not 
desire.  The  Federal  Government  qnly 
sees  to  the  supply  of  available  teachers, 
not  to  any  demand  component.  The 
important  fact  to  emphasize  is  that  no 
school  district — and  I  repeat —  no  school 
district — will  receive  a  single  teacher  un- 
less that  school  district  requests  such 
teachers  and  which  it  will  supervise  and 
can  fire  at  will. 

Does  Federal  control  lurk  in  the  super- 
vision of  the  teachers?  Not  if  the  bill 
is  read  carefully.  The  local  districts 
have  the  absolute,  exclusive  authority 
to  assign  the  teachers  within  their  sys- 
tems, to  determine  the  subject  matter 
they  will  teach,  to  decide  how  long  they 
will  keep  any  teacher.  If  the  boss  is 
the  man  who  hires  and  fires,  then  the 
local  district  is  the  boss,  not  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

Is  this  mysterious  danger  present  in 
federally  paid  for  training  of  teachers? 
Then  why  do  the  same  people  who  con- 
demn this  proposal  willingly  approve 
Federal  fellowship  and  institutes  under 
the  National  E>efense  Education  Act  and 
under  the  same  title  V  of  this  bill?  In- 
consistency may  be  the  hobgoblin  of 
many  minds,  but  there  still  is  something 
to  be  said  for  intellectual  clarity. 

Is  there  a  danger  in  routing  Federal 
money  through  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  the  teachers?  That  would  seem 
to  be  a  major  device  for  insuring  that 
the  teachers  not  bite  the  local  hand  that 
feeds  them.  That  is  what  is  currently 
and  successfully  being  done  with  the 
VISTA  volunteers  who  work  in  public 
schools. 

Is  there  a  booby  trap  in  Federal  re- 
cruitment of  teachers?  One  of  the  needs 
that  prompted  this  bill  and  was  so 
starkly  revealed  in  our  hearings  is  the 
inability  of  many  school  districts  to 
mount  even  the  tiniest  effective  recruit- 
ment campaign.  The  teachers  simply 
will  not  come  to  teach  in  tough  areas  as 
the  system  now  functions.  This  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion by  relying  upon  one  of  the  greatest 
American  virtues — idealism. 

We  are  not  bribing  persons  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Corps  by  offers  of  fantastic 
salaries.  They  will  earn  in  cash  what 
their  counterparts  in  the  district  in  which 
they  teach  earn.  But  they  will  earn 
something  more — a  warm  feeling  of 
satisfaction  in  having  tried  to  help 
where  the  need  is  greatest. 

In  line  ^^•ith  the  recognized  problems 
posed  by  the  Teacher  Corps.  I  have  asked 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon.  Repre- 
sentative Edith  Green,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  to  maintain  a  continu- 
ing close  scrutiny  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
as  part  of  that  subcommittee's  investiga- 


tion of  the  Office  of  Education.  Hearings 
will  begin  shortly. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  point 
out  that  we  in  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  are  fully  cognizant  of  the 
rapid  changes  taking  place  both  in  edu- 
cation in  America  and  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation's administration  of  vast  amounts 
of  Federal  funds.  How  well  are  these 
funds  being  administered?  Is  the  Office 
of  Education  fulfilling  its  role  as  admin- 
istrative watchdog  of  discriminatory 
practices  in  educational  institutions  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds?  Is  the  Office  of 
Education  completely  equipped  within 
its  administrative  apparatus  to  shift 
from  a  comparatively  unimportant 
agency  to  a  major  dispenser  of  Federal 
funds  in  American  education?  How  pro- 
fessionally able  and  skilled  are  those  ad- 
ministering the  Office  of  Education? 
Does  a  cohesive  ideological  philosophy 
guide  the  Office  of  Education? 

It  is  time  to  pause  at  this  moment  in 
our  legislative  deliberations  and  present 
to  the  Congress  and  the  public  a  thor- 
ough and  detailed  picture  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Education.  Under 
Mrs.  Green's  subcommittee,  this  will  be 
done. 

I  also  want  to  state  here  today  that 
the  Senate  conferees,  in  conference  with 
the  House  for  the  higher  feducation  bill, 
agreed  that  it  is  now  time  for  a  joint 
Senate-House  Conmiittee  on  Education. 
Such  a  joint  committee  will  be  estab- 
lished in  the  next  few  weeks  in  coopera- 
tion with  my  distinguished  and  able 
counterparts  in  the  Senate,  Senators 
Lister  Hill  and  Wayne  Morse. 

The  good  qualities  of  this  bill  are 
manifest;  its  defects  wildly  overstated. 
As  T.S.Eliot  wrote: 

Where  Is  the  wisdom  we  have  lost  In  knowl- 
edge? Where  is  the  knowledge  we  have  lost 
In  information? 

It  is  time  to  blow  away  the  cloud  of 
bombast  that  has  surrounded  this  pro- 
posal, to  ignore  their  nightmarish  in- 
vocations of  that  old  bogeyman,  the  Fed- 
eral camel  in  the  local  tent.  It  is  time  to 
vote  "nay"  on  the  motion  to  recommit, 
and  "aye"  for  final  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  then  does  this  re- 
vised bill  contain?  Title  I,  the  provision 
encouraging  institutions  of  learning  to 
seek  solutions  for  the  problems  faced  by 
the  communities  they  serve,  is  a  perfect 
example  of  give  and  take.  Even  the 
name  of  the  title  has  been  changed  to 
protect  all  parties  concerned. 

In  fiscal  year  1966  we  will  be  author- 
izing $25  million — one-half  of  the 
House's  previous  figure — for  community 
service  and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams designed  to  aid  our  handling  of 
crises  in  such  areas  as  housing,  poverty, 
employment,  transportation,  and  health. 
In  accordance  with  the  Senate's  wishes, 
community  problems  affecting  rural 
areas  ^ill  be  encompassed  by  the  pro- 
gram, although  particular  emphasis  will 
be  placed,  as  the  House  wanted  it  to  be, 
on  urban  and  suburban  problems.  The 
term  "rural"  is  intended  to  refer  to  small 
mining  communities  and  other  nonfarm 
sections  of  the  United  States. 

If  any  course  offerings  are  to  be  funded 
under  title  I,  they  must  be  either  of  col- 
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,  g  level  or  acceptable  toward  a  college 
Srree  although  participants  might  well 
include  persons  who  lack  high  school 
Lomas,  if  their  help  is  necessary  in 
dving  the  problems  under  investigation. 
Under  no  circumstances,  however,  do 
.  intend  to  subsidize  courses  of  the 
basket-weaving  variety,  which  serve  so- 
ciety only  by  filling  people's  idle  time.  It 
<  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  no 
-unding  of  agricultural  or  home  eco- 
nomics courses  in  rural  areas  be  per- 
kted  but  that  home  economics  offer- 
ings in  urban  and  suburban  areas  could 
be  supported.  The  use  of  the  phrase 
course  offerings"  as  an  example  of  one 
[orm  of  community  service  program  is 
not  meant  to  preclude  the  use  of  title  I 
funds  for  workshops,  meetings,  or  short- 
term  institutes  held  in  conjunction  with 
an  institution's  continuing  education 
program  nor  is  it  designed  to  prohibit 
funding  of  an  institution's  educational 
television  offerings. 

All  of  this  was  in  accordance  with  the 
original  House  bill,  as  was  the  agreement 
to  delete  the  reservation  for  grants  for 
experimental  approaches  proposed  by 
the  Senate  and  the  Senate  prohibition 
against  using  fee-related  funds  to  match 
Federal  dollars.  Although  no  money  is 
specifically  set  aside  for  experimentation, 
;t  is  expected  that  many  States  will  allo- 
cate some  of  their  resources  for  novel 
approaches  to  our  age-old  dilemmas,  in- 
cluding interstate  cooperative  efforts  to 
handle  problems  that  transcend  Stfet? 
boundaries.  Actually,  as  this  title  stands, 
it  is  an  experiment  in  its  entirety. 

While  the  bill  permits  the  use  of  course 
fees  for  matching  purposes,  none  of  the 
conferees  wants  the  cost  of  the  courses 
to  be  borne  entirely  by  the  participating 
students,  many  of  whom  can  ill  afford  to 
pay  substantial  tuition.  To  serve  this 
objective,  fees  should  be  kept  as  minimal 
as  is  feasible,  given  the  offering  institu- 
tion's financial  condition. 

The  conferees  determined  to  follow 
the  Senate  version  in  maintaining  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  these  pro- 
grams at  75  percent  for  the  first  2  fiscal 
years  and  at  the  same  time,  specifically 
requiring  the  colleges  to  continue  their 
own  financing  of  university  extension 
and  continuing  education  programs. 
To  make  absolutely  certain  that  there 
will  be  no  waste  through  duplication  and 
that  this  new  program  will  not  merely 
be  a  carbon  copy  of  the  50-year-old 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,  the 
House  conference  members  wholeheart- 
edly accepted  the  Senate's  creation  of  a 
National  Advisory  Council  designed  to 
coordinate  all  Federal  extension  and 
continuing  education  activities  and  serv- 
ices. 

Our  proposal  for  assistance  to  college 
libraries,  library  training,  and  research 
contained  in  title  n  is  another  excellent 
example  of  the  fine  art  of  mutual  con- 
cession. Our  authorizations  for  the 
purchase  of  library  materials  were 
identical,  but  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  versions  of  the  act  needed  ad- 
justment to  assure  that  "the  book  gap" 
»ould  be  overcome  or,  at  least,  nar- 
rowed. To  this  end,  the  bill  agreed  upon 
would  give  each  college  in  the  country  a 
basic  grant  of  up  to  $5,000  on  a  matching 
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basis  and,  in  addition  thereto,  a  non- 
matching  supplemental  grant  of  up  to 
$10  per  full-time  student  with  the  allo- 
cation accent  on  the  financial  need  of 
the  institution  with  respect  to  its  library 
resources.  A  minimal  institutional  con- 
tribution of  $1,500  would  be  required  as 
a  token  of  good  faith  before  the  institu- 
tion could  qualify  as  a  recipient  of  the 
supplemental  grant. 

The  House  conferees  were  willing  to 
adopt  the  Senate's  expansion  of  the 
category  of  institutional  recipients  of 
such  aid  to  include  branches  located  in 
different  communities  and  offering  col- 
lege level  programs  which  require  library 
facilities.  The  distribution  formula 
would  work  so  as  to  allot  85  percent  of 
the  funds  for  library  resources  to  the 
basic  and  supplemental  grants,  leaving 
15  percent  of  the  entire  $50  million  for 
special  purpose  grants  to  satisfy  special 
national  and  regional  needs  and  estab- 
lish and  strengthen  joint  use  of  com- 
bined library  facilities.  Our  require- 
ment of  institutional  consultation  with 
State  higher  education  agencies  in 
carrying  out  this  portion  of  the  act  was 
modified  to  a  requirement  of  periodic 
infonning. 

The  House  $15  million  authorization 
for  library  training  and  research  was 
accepted  by  the  Senate.  None  of  the  re- 
search grants  are  to  be  made  to  individ- 
uals. The  training  institutes  for  librar- 
ians which  are  currently  being  conducted 
under  title  XI  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  will  be  phased  out  under 
that  act  and  revived,  perhaps  in  a  new 
form,  under  this  one,  after  June  30, 1967. 
The  slightly  stepped  up  Senate  authori- 
zations for  the  Library  of  Congress  cata- 
loging endeavors  in  fiscal  years  1967  and 
1968  have  been  adopted,  as  has  the  Sen- 
ate permission  for  the  Library  to  dis- 
tribute bibliographic  information  by 
printing  catalog  cards. 

Title  m,  the  part  to  strengthen  devel- 
oping institutions,  that  is,  smaller,  in- 
ferior colleges  that  have  been  unable 
to  provide  quality  education  and  are 
plagued  by  chronically  inadequate  teach- 
ing, course  offerings,  facilities,  and  equip- 
ment, was  one  of  the  major  battle- 
grounds of  the  conference.  The  House 
had  purposefully  confined  the  operation 
of  the  title  to  4-year  institutions  and 
accordingly  limited  the  fimds  to  $30  mil- 
lion for  the  first  year.  The  Senate  ex- 
panded the  program  to  include  junior 
colleges  and  a  $55  million  authorization. 

The  compromise  we  arrived  at  is  in- 
tended to  adhere  closely  to  the  original 
conception  of  the  plan  while,  nonethe- 
less, incorporating  the  Senate's  inclu- 
sion of  2 -year  institutions  and  the  Sen- 
ate authorization.  No  institution  can 
qualify  as  "developing"  unless  it  meets 
the  stringent  standards  described  in  the 
reports  of  both  Chambers  and  vmless  it 
has  been  in  existence  for  5  academic 
years  prior  to  its  request  to  participate 
and  receive  assistance.  It  must  either 
be  accredited  or  making  reasonable  prog- 
ress toward  accreditation  and,  if  a 
2-year  college,  must  have  provided,  for  5 
academic  years,  a  program  acceptable 
for  full  credit  toward  a  bachelor's  degree. 
The  conferees  expect  the  Commissioner 
and  the  Advisory  Coimcil  that  will  assist 


him  to  translate  these  standards  into 
regulations  that  will  make  this  title 
operative  and  effective  only  where  there 
is  a  genuine  need  to  upgrade  the  quality 
of  instruction.  In  order  to  be  certain 
that  this  title  is  functioning  in  the  man- 
ner we  would  like  it  to,  we  have  decided 
to  review  it  next  year  before  authorizing 
any  appropriation  for  fiscal  1967. 

Two  other  minor  changes  in  this  title 
should  be  noted.    First,  the  House  ac- 
quiesced in  the  Senate's  specific  inclu- 
sion of  programs  to  strengthen  the  ad- 
ministration of  developing  institutions, 
since  poor  administration  may  prove  to 
be  a  significant  factor  in  causing  their 
weakness.    Second,  we  concurred  in  the 
Senate's     determination     that     money 
should  be  available  not  only  for  scholars 
from  the  best  colleges  to  teach  at  devel- 
oping ones,  but  also  for  the  flow  of  per- 
sonnel to  be  routed  in  the  other  direction 
on    this    two-way    street — for    persons 
from   developing   institutions   to   study 
lor  advanced  degrees  at  superior  schools. 
To  many  in  the  outside  world  who  have 
been  anxiously  watching  the  progress  of 
this  bill  through  the  Congress  and  hope, 
as  I  do,  for  its  speedy  enactment,  title 
IV,  authorizing  a  major  multilevel  pro- 
gram of  student  assistance,  is  the  heart 
of  this  bill.    It  has  come  out  of  the  con- 
ference essentially  intact.    The  changes 
that  have  been  made  do  not  affect  the 
basic   tripartite  structure  of   both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  bills — the  combi- 
nation of  outright  grants  of  money  with 
interest-subsidized,  principal-guaranteed 
loans,  and  work-study  earnings  that  will 
open  the  classroom  doors  to  a  whole  new 
generation  of  young  men  and  women 
who  previously  have  been  barred  from 
going  to  college  because  their  family  re- 
sources were  insuflScient  to  sustain  the 
great  ejipense  involved. 

The  grants  will  be  labeled  "educa- 
tional opportimity  grants"  as  we  had 
originally  called  ^hem,  but  they  will  be 
parceled  out  not  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  but  through  an 
independent  program  that  will  enable 
many  colleges  which,  for  various  rea- 
sons, including  matching  requirements, 
have  been  unable  to  join  in  the  defense 
act  loans,  to  participate  now.  This  ex- 
pansion of  the  program  was  a  contribu- 
tion of  the  Senate's  as  was  the  option 
provision  allowing  institutions  to  trans- 
fer 25  percent  of  their  grant  funds  to 
their  National  Defense  Education  Act 
student  loan  ftmd,  if  they  preferred  to 
make  loans  rather  than  outright  grants. 
The  grants  would  be  supported  by  an  au- 
thorized appropriation  of  $70  million  in 
fiscal  year  1566.  This  is  the  Senate 
figure. 

The  amount  of  grant  that  any  indi- 
vidual could  obtain  would  be  ultimately 
determined  in  the  context  of  his  need 
and  this  not  being  financially  able  to  pur- 
sue a  course  of  study  at  the  institution 
of  higher  education  but  for  the  grant. 
Within  that  framework,  there  would  be 
a  ceiling  of  the  lesser  amoimt  of  $800  per 
person  or  one-half  of  the  total  financial 
aid  provided  the  student  by  the  institu- 
tion and  by  State  or  private  scholarships, 
excluding  work-study  assistance.  This 
maximum  would  be  upped  by  $200  if  the 
student  is  in  the  upper  half  of  his  class. 
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With  the  exception  of  this  last  bonus  for 
excellence,  all  of  these  qualifications  and 
limitations  are  taken  directly  from  the 
House  bill. 

The  allotment  of  scholarship  funds 
among  the  States  would  be  based  on  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  formula 
as  suggested  by  the  House.  There  would 
be  no  optional  transfer  of  Federal  grant 
money  to  State  scholarship  programs, 
which  the  Senate  had  provided.  The 
money — up  to  5  percent  of  the  grants — 
the  Senate  authorized  each  institution 
to  spend  on  the  bill-endorsed  coopera- 
tive motivational  program  to  identify 
qualified  youths  from  low-income  fami- 
lies and  to  encourage  them  to  seek  a 
higher  education  was  deleted.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  expectation  of  the  conferees 
that  the  financial  backing  necessai^  for 
the  success  of  this  program  will  be  indi- 
rectly obtained  through  the  efforts  of 
the  OfSce  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
conducting  its  Project  Upward  Bound. 

Part  B  of  title  IV  establishing  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  guaranteed,  re- 
duced interest  loans  was  essentially  the 
same  in  both  bills  and  thus  remains  un- 
changed except  in  minor  technical  de- 
tails. The  Senate  did  add  an  amend- 
ment calling  for  a  moratorium  on  re- 
payment of  federally  guaranteed  loans 
during  a  3-year  period  while  the  student 
is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  a 
Peace  Corps  volunteer.  We  accepted  this 
because  it  is  comparable  to  the  mora- 
torium in  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,  section  205 (b>  (2).  We  also 
agreed  to  hold  the  repayment  require- 
ment off  for  9  months — not  6  months — 
in  accordance  with  the  Senate  substitute 
and  with  the  identical  provision  in  the 
National  Vocational  Student  Loan  In- 
surance Act  of  1965— H.R.  7743.  An  Ad- 
visory Council  to  help  the  Commissioner 
set  up  the  policy  lines  to  govern  the 
Implementation  of  this  part  was  added 
by  the  Senate  and  we  receded  with  the 
imderstanding  that,  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  the  loans  will  be  available  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  Commissioner  need 
not  have  the  regulations  cleared  by  this 
Council.  We  further  consented  to  the 
Senates  enlarging  the  category  of  insti- 
tutions eligible  to  participate  to  include 
most  nonprofit  postsecondary  educa- 
tional institutions  and  to  the  Senate 
technical  revisions  to  facilitate  loans  by 
Federal  credit  xmions.  There  will  be  no 
overlap  whatsoever  with  vocational  stu- 
dent loans.  The  House  specification  that 
acceptable  State  and  nonprofit  guaran- 
teed loan  programs  need  only  insure  80 
rather  than  the  Senate's  90  percent  of 
unpaid  principal  was  subscribed  to  by 
the  Senate. 

The  work-study  program  contained  in 
part  C  is  no  different  than  the  one  con- 
tained in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1965,  which  has  already  become  public 
law.  The  Senate  version  was  adopted 
for  technical  reasons.  It  also  makes  cer- 
tain restrictions  presently  governing 
only  off-campus  work  applicable  to  all 
work-study  programs  and  permits  insti- 
tutions to  pay  their  10-percent,  non- 
Federal  share  in  the  form  of  services  and 
equipment.  All  the  conferees  want  to  be 
certain  that  the  funds  for  this  operation 


be  controlled  by  the  Office  of  Education, 
not  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
In  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  this 
act  held  by  Mrs.  Green's  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Education  serious  prob- 
lems in  the  collection  of  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  loans  were  pointed 
out.  Varioui  methods  for  tackling  these 
problems  wfere  propounded  and  dis- 
cussed, but  no  amendments  to  this  end 
were  tacked  onto  the  House  bill.  The 
Senate,  however,  did  add  to  its  title  IV 
certain  amendments  carefully  tailored  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  substantially  lower- 
ing the  delinquency  rate  and  enabling 
institutions  to  establish  sounder  collec- 
tion procedures.  Since  these  amend- 
ments would  achieve  the  identical  objec- 
tives the  House  subcommittee  had  in 
mind,  we  decided  to  give  our  assent  to 
them  in  the  conference  report. 

The  amendments  would  allow  the  col- 
leges to  recoup  some  of  their  loan  admin- 
istration costs  by  giving  them  up  to  the 
lesser  of  one-half  of  the  estimated  ex- 
penses or  1  percent  of  the  aggregate  of 
the  outstanding  loans  made  from  the 
fund,  thus  providing  the  colleges  with  an 
incentive  to  intensify  their  collection  ef- 
forts. They  would  reduce  the  2-year. 
postcoUege  break  before  the  borrower 
had  to  begin  paying  off  principal  to  a 
pause  of  between  10  and  12  months  de- 
pending on  whether  monthly,  bimonthly, 
or  quarterly  payments  were  contracted 
for.  The  accrual  of  interest  and  pay- 
ment of  installments  would  be  tolled  for 
part-time  as  well  as  full-time  students. 
There  would  be  a  minimum  monthly  re- 
payment rate  on  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  loans  of  $15  per  month  per 
borrower.  Colleges  could  charge  small 
service  fees  to  certain  delinquent  or  tardy 
borrowers  in  order  to  spur  them  into 
timely  repayment  or  prompt  notification 
to  the  affected  institution  of  factors 
changing  their  liability. 

A  major  change  would  extend  the  loan 
forgiveness  provisions  to  encompass 
teachers  who  serve  in  a  full-time  capac- 
ity in  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  with  a  high 
concentration  of  students  from  low-in- 
come families  in  the  school  district  of  a 
local  educational  agency  eligible  for  edu- 
cational assistance  for  children  of  low- 
income  families  under  title  n  of  Public 
Law  874,  81st  Congress.  This  would 
serve  to  entice  good  teachers  into  such 
needy  schools,  since  the  forgiveness  or 
cancellation  rate  would  amount  to  15 
percent  of  the  original  total  of  the  loan 
per  academic  year,  although  no  borrower 
could  receive  any  refund  by  reason  of 
subsequent  forgiveness  of  amounts  al- 
ready repaid.  Eligible  schools  in  which 
teachers  desiring  to  have  their  loans  for- 
given might  teach  would  be  restricted  to 
no  more  than  25  percent  of  the  schools 
in  a  State. 

The  Senate  also  felt  that  it  was  advis- 
able to  broaden  subject  eligibility  for 
support  for  special  equipment  and  mate- 
rials under  title  HI  of  NDEA  to  include 
economics.  An  increase  in  the  title  HI 
authorization  of  $10  million  for  the  next 
3  fiscal  years  would  accommodate  this 
broadening.  Title  XI  short-term  or  reg- 
ular session  institutes  for  advanced  study 
would  be  expanded  to  include  institutes 


covering  economics,  civics,  and  industrial 
arts.  A  $17,250,000  increase  is  allotted 
for  this  purpose. 

Title  V  of  the  conference  report  is  new 
to  the  bill,  although  by  no  means  new  to 
our  committee.  We  held  5  days  of  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  9627,  the  National  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Teacher  Opportuni- 
ties Act  of  1965,  which  contained  provi- 
sions quite  similar  to  the  ones  the  Senate 
inserted  in  this  act.  H.R.  9627  was  ap- 
proved by  a  voice  vote  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  on  Au- 
gust 26  and  sent  on  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. It  has  not  been  heard  from 
since. 

Title  V  of  the  conference  report  begins 
by  creating  an  Advisory  Council  on  Qual- 
ity Teacher  Preparation  which  would 
review  the  administration  and  operation 
of  all  of  the  programs  carried  out  under 
title  V  and  all  other  Federal  programs 
for  complementary  purposes. 

A  major  part  of  this  title  is  devoted  to 
the  National  Teacher  Corps,  a  program 
whose  operations  were  fully  explained  in 
every  relevant  detail  by  my  colleagues, 
Messrs.  Perkins  and  Brademas,  yester- 
day. As  it  now  stands,  it  appears  that 
this  is  the  only  controversial  portion  of 
the  bill.  This  controversy  is  a  tempest 
in  a  teapot.  The  Federal  control  of  local 
education  that  so  many  Republicans  al- 
lege they  have  ferreted  out  is  absolutely 
invisible  from  any  reasonable  point  of 
view.  I  am  unable  to  see  how  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  or  any  other 
Federal  official  can  force  any  school  dis- 
trict to  take  a  teacher  of  his  choosing 
when  the  law  specifically  states  that  no 
teacher  will  go  into  any  school  unless 
the  school  district  concerned  both  re- 
quests the  presence  of  a  Teacher  Corps 
member  and  agrees  to  accept  the  partic- 
ular team  members  who  will  work  there. 
I  am  unable  to  understand  how  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  able  to  contol 
any  Corps  member's  activities  in  a  school 
district,  when  the  law  specifically  gives 
the  local  districts  the  exclusive  author- 
ity to  assign  the  teachers  wherever  the 
districts  choose  within  their  systems  and 
to  determine  the  subject  matter  that  will 
be  taught.  It  escapes  me  how  Washing- 
ton is  going  to  force  any  local  school 
district  to  retain  any  Corps  member  al- 
ready on  the  job,  when  the  district  is 
completely  free  to  fire  him  in  the  same 
way  that  they  fire  any  other  teacher. 

Where  is  this  Federal  hobgoblin? 
Where  does  he  reside?  In  Federal 
teacher  training?  What  are  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  fellowships  and 
institutes  all  about,  if  not  Federal 
teacher  training?  They  have  been  in 
existence  for  7  years  and  no  one  has 
voiced  any  loud  objections  to  their  con- 
tinuance. Besides  the  training  at  stake 
here  is  only  paid  for  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. It  is  to  be  administered  by  local 
colleges  and  universities.  In  Federal 
pay?  There  is  none.  Uncle  Sam  will 
not  be  signing  a  single  Teacher  Corps 
member's  check.  The  hand  that  feeds 
him  will  be  a  local  educational  agency's 
hand. 

All  this  much  ado  about  nothing^ 
about  make-believe  Federal  control 
which  is  as  real  as  a  Halloween  witch. 
completely  ignores  the  excellences  of  this 
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nroeram— its  attempt  to  attract  into  the 
Sching  profession  the  brightest,  most 
Hedicated  college  graduates  in  this  coun- 
t^its  effort  to  help  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  programs  get 
off  the  ground  by  providing  experienced 
teachers  where  they  are  most  needed  and 
least  likely  to  be  available,  its  creation  of 
anew  type  of  on-the-job  teacher  training 
directed  at  teachers  of  the  disadvan- 
taged. It  is  time  to  be  positive  about 
the  virtues  of  the  Teachers  Corps,  not 
negative  or  defensive.  This  is  a  bill  de- 
igned to  help,  not  to  harm. 

Part  C  of  title  V  is  a  skeleton  idea 
contained  in  the  Senate  bill  that  has 
been  fleshed  out  in  the  language  set  forth 
in  H.R.  9627,  sponsored  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas].    It 
Tould  establish   a   program   of   2-year 
fellowships   for    4,500    elementary    and 
secondary  professional  school  personnel 
in  fiscal  year  1966,  10,000  in  1967,  and 
15,000  in  1968.    The  accent  would  be  on 
high-quality  substantive  courses.     The 
persons  awarded  fellowships  would  not 
be  limited  specifically  to  teachers  but 
would  also  include  persons  engaged  in 
;he  related   professional   vocations    of, 
among  others,  teacher  supervision  and 
guidance,  school  library  science,  school 
social  work,   guidance   and   counseling, 
and  special  education  for  handicapped 
children.    Up  to  20  percent  of  the  fellow- 
ships could  and  should  be  awarded  to 
persons  who  have  been  displaced  in  their 
employment  as  professional  employees  of 
local  educational  agencies  as  a  result  of 
changes  of  school  populations  brought 
about  by  the  enforcement  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  or  the  carrying  out 
of  the  purpose  of  that  act. 

Equitable  geographical  distribution  of 
the  awards  would  be  subordinated  to  any 
urgent  national  needs  and  to  the  general 
objectives  of  attracting  into  elementary 
or  secondary  education  the  cream  of  re- 
cent college  graduates  and  college  grad- 
uates who  either  left  the  field  or  have 
never  entered  as  well  as  of  encouraging 
experienced  personnel  to  undertake 
graduate  study.  Fellowship  stipends 
would  be  consistent  with  prevailing  prac- 
tices under  comparable  federally  sup- 
ported programs  and,  in  addition,  the 
institution  attended  by  the  fellow  would 
receive  $2,500  per  fellow  per  academic 
year  less  any  tuition  or  similar  fee 
charged  the  fellow.  Institutions  who  are 
participating  in  the  fellowship  program 
and  want  to  develop  and  strengthen  their 
graduate  teacher  training  programs 
would  receive  appropriate  assistance. 

This  concluding  section  of  title  V, 
while  it  was  never  part  of  the  House  bill, 
represents  a  significant  accommodation 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  the  views  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Title  VI  of  the  bill  that  came  out  of 
conference  provides  financial  assistance, 
amounting  to  some  $43  Mz  million  in  this 
fiscal  year  and  more  in  the  2  years  there- 
^ter,  to  improve  the  quality  of  under- 
graduate instruction  through  the  use  of 
the  most  modern  laboratory  and  other 
special  equipment,  including  audiovisual 
materials  and  nontextbook  printed  mat- 
ter; $35   million   would   go   into   these 


equipment  grants  this  year  and  the 
minor  remodeling  necessary  to  utilize 
these  devices.  The  sum  of  $21/2  million 
is  allocated  to  closed-circuit  television 
equipment  and  remodeling  pursuant  to 
the  acquisition  or  lease  of  such  equip- 
ment, and  $1  million  is  for  the  adminis- 
tration expenses  of  State  plans  under 
the  title  and  $5  million  for  educating  the 
persons  who  will  be  employing  this  edu- 
cational media  equipment  in  the  institu- 
tions, whether  as  teachers,  specialists,  or 
librarians.  Institutes  and  workshops 
would  be  established  by  the  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  order  to  develop 
the  faculty  equipped  to  handle  such  de- 
vices. This  entire  title  was  added  by  the 
Senate,  but  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  House  conferees  that  it  fulfilled 
the  acute  need  for  revising  instruction 
methods  to  keep  pace  with  the  dizzying 
whirl  of  technological  change. 

The  core  of  title  VII  amending  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963 
is  the  amount  of  authorization  for  the 
construction  of  undergraduate  academic 
facilities  during  the  fiscal  year  1966. 
The  Senate  agreed  to  accept  our  dou- 
bling of  funds  from  $230  to  $460  million 
and  thereby  recognized  the  burgeoning 
demand  in  this  area  for  more  and  more 
aid.  Bricks  and  mortar  do  not  make  a 
college,  but  without  vital  facilities  no 
college  can  sustain  high  caliber  educa- 
tion. 

The  House  conferees  were  willing  to 
adopt  various  Senate  amendments  to  the 
1963  act  with  certain  House  modifica- 
tions.   An  alternative  use  of  construc- 
tion funds  to  finance  a  project  that  would 
result  in  the  expansion  of  an  institu- 
tion's capacity  to  carry  out  extension 
and  continuing  education  programs  was 
subscribed  to,  with  the  understanding 
that  such  expansion  would  be  strictly  tor 
on-campus   activities   and  that  special 
consideration  would  be  given  to  projects 
designed  to  expand  undergraduate  en- 
rollment capacity.     Transfers  of  allot- 
ments from  public  community  colleges 
and  technical  institutes  to  4-year  institu- 
tions, and  vice  versa,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  State  commission  administering  the 
State  plan,  was  approved  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  transfer  be  made  only  if  the 
State  commission  had  grant  funds  but 
no  applicants  in  the  relevant  class  as  of 
January  1  of  a  given  year.    Another  Sen- 
ate amendment  would  permit  funds  ap- 
propriated for  graduate  facility  grants 
and  academic  facility  loans  to  remain 
available  for  3  and  2  fiscal  years,  respec- 
tively, to  enhance  the  prospects  of  fiuid 
raising.    Finally,   the   interest   rate   on 
loans  for  classrooms,  libraries,  and  lab- 
oratories would  be  reduced  from  3%  to 
3  percent  to  conform  to  the  rate  cur- 
rently charged  on  college  hovising  loans 
and  prevent  the  anomaly  of  the  facilities 
floor  of  a  building  being  built  at  3%  per- 
cent, wliile  the  dormitories  cost  3  percent 
interest. 

The  final  section  of  the  bill,  section 
804,  merely  retains  the  thrust  of  the 
Waggonner  amendment  which  I  accepted 
on  the  floor  in  August — the  prohibition 
against  any  Federal  official's  withhold- 
ing funds  vmder  this  or  any  other  bill 
from  an  institution  of  higher  education 


simply  because  a  privately  financed  fra- 
ternity or  sorority  composed  of  students 
from  that  institution  engaged  in  dis- 
criminatory practices.  The  section  from 
the  original  bill  has  been  reorganized  to 
avoid  the  unintended  result  of  nullifying 
any  application  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  the  Senate  restric- 
tive language  employed  to  make  certain 
that  the  fraternities  or  sororities  in- 
volved really  ire  private  witliin  the 
meaning  of  the  14th  amendment  and  do 
not  subsist  on  handouts  from  the  insti- 
tution in  the  form  of  cheap  or  no  cost 
facilities. 

The  overall  pattern  of  the  bill  as  it  has 
emerged  from  conference  is  thus  quite 
mixed.  The  House  adopted  with 
alacrity  those  portioiis  of  the  Senate  bill 
which  sought  to  service  legitimate  needs 
the  House  had  inadvertently  overlooked. 
By  the  same  token,  the  House  conferees 
steadfastly  maintained  their  position  on 
parts  of  the  bill  that  the  House,  not  the 
administration,  had  written.  The  re- 
sult is  a  better  biU  in  almost  every  way. 
Its  duration  is  generally  3  years  with  the 
exception  of  the  1-year  authorization  of 
title  III  on  developing  institutions  and 
the  2-year  authorization  for  the  Teacher 
Corps.  Its  cost  for  the  first  year,  fiscal 
1966,  if  the  full  authorizations  are 
totaled,  is  somewhere-  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $851  million.  Its  real  value  to 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  these 
United  States  is  incalculable. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  With  reference  to  the 
Washington  Post,  the  gentleman  has  in- 
cated  that  the  Post  was  inaccurate  yes- 
terday. I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
it  was  not  wholly  accurate  in  its  edi- 
torial today  because,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  has  indicated,  the  Post 
editorial  this  morning  says  that  teachers 
in  the  Teacher  Corps  would  be  paid  by 
the  local  districts.  They  may  get  their 
checks  from  the  local  districts,  but  I  am 
sure  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  money  will  come  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  agree  100  percent 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  a  very  valuable  member  of  our 
committee.  But  that  money  goes  to  the 
local  school  district.  The  money  paid  to 
the  teacher  does  not  come  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  the  local  school 
district  has  the  power  to  pay  or  not  to 
pay— to  hire  and  to  fire.  That  is  the  way 
I  believe  education  should  be  operated 
in  this  Nation.  I  do  not  believe  in  Fed- 
eral control. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  my  beloved 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Waggonner]. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me.  Section  804 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  which  is 
the  section  having  to  do  with  Federal 
control  of  education  anti  the  prohibitions 
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contained  in  the  act,  was  amended  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Powell],  accepted  an  amendment 
which  I  offered  at  that  time,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  then  that  he  was  the 
author  on  many  occasions  of  the  Powell 
amendment  which  I  agree  attempted  to 
erase  discrimination  and  made  an  hon- 
est effort  to  give  protection  to  bona 
fide  private  organizations.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  has  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  he  never  intended  to 
penalize  institutions  because  of  the  in- 
ternal policies  of  bona  fide  private  or- 
ganizations. 

The  language  in  the  conference  report 
has  been  modified  somewhat  as  com- 
pared to  House  language,  inasmuch  as 
the  Senate  adopted  a  little  bit  different 
version  from  that  which  the  House 
adopted.  In  an  effort  to  make  legisla- 
tive history  and  to  clarify  the  subject  in 
my  own  thinking,  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
couple  of  questions. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  under  the 
amended  language  of  the  conference  re- 
port, of  section  804(b),  privately  owned 
facilities  on  long-term  leased  land 
would  be  exempt  from  any  Federal  su- 
pervision. Also,  it  is  the  intention  of 
this  language  to  prevent  the  subsidy  of 
these  organizations  with  public  funds. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  POWELL.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then,  to  further 
prohibit  the  subsidy  of  these  organiza- 
tions, with  public  funds,  a  fair  service 
and/or  rental  charge  must  be  charged 
any  organization  which  might  use  pub- 
lic facilities.    Amlcorrecf 

Mr.  POWELL.    Absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  and  for  his  clarifica- 
tion. 

Nir.  POWELL.  I  should  like  to  read 
from  page  55  of  the  conference  report 
the  amended  language  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  as  it  came  out  of 
the  conference: 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  or  any 
other  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any 
department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  to  exercise  any  direction 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  membership 
practices  or  Internal  operations  of  any  fra- 
ternal organization,  fraternity,  sorority,  pri- 
vate club  or  religious  organization  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education  (other  than 
a  service  academy  or  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy)  which  is  financed  exclusively  by 
funds  derived  from  private  sources  and 
whose  facilities  are  not  owned  by  such 
institution. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  New  York  yield 
further? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  When  we  talk 
about  being  financed  exclusively  through 
funds  derived  from  private  sources,  we 
are  talking  about  these  organizations 
referred  to  rather  than  the  institutions, 
are  we  not? 

Mr.  POWELL.  Absolutely  correct, 
yes. 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  think  the  lan- 
guage as  amended  Is  perfectly  fair,  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

CALL    OF   THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quortmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAJCER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price).  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  374) 

Andrews,  Frelinghuysen  Resnlck 

George  W.  Fuqua  Rivers,  S.C. 

Andrews,  Hagan,  Ga.  Roblson 

N.  Dak.  Ho.smer  Roudebush 

Asplnall  Kastenmeier  Schlsler 

Baring  Keogh  Sisk 

Bell  Leggett  Sullivan 

Berry  Lennon  Talcott 

Boiling  Lindsay  Tenzer 

Callaway  Mackay  Thomas 

Casey  MallUard  Thompson,  N.J. 

Clausen,  Martin,  Mass.  Thompson,  Tex. 

Don  H.  Martin,  Nebr.  Toll 

Culver  Matthews  Tunney 

Davis,  Wis.  May  Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Dlgss  Mosher  Watklns 

Dlngell  OHara.  Mich.  Willis 

Dorn  O'Konskl  Wilson,  Bob 

Edwards,  Ala.  O'Neal,  Ga. 

Flynt  Poage 

Ford,  Pool 

William  D.  Relfel 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Price).  On  this  roUcall  373  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorimi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  AyresI. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell].  In  the  years  I  have  been  on 
the  committee  more  legislation  has  been 
passed  out  of  that  committee  during 
this  first  session  of  the  Congress  than  in 
any  other  session  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  serve  on  the  committee.  Just  what  the 
effect  of  this  legislation  will  be,  of  course, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

When  we  talk  in  the  Congress  about 
how  many  bills  have  been  passed,  often- 
times we  neglect  to  mention  the  cost 
that  goes  along  with  the  passage  of  these 
bills.  Also  just  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion, although  it  sounds  good  on  the 
surface,  does  not  necessarily  mean  it  Is 
going  to  be  proven  to  be  good  legislation. 
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As  you  all  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
passed  out  the  antipoverty  bill  with  an 
authorization  of  approximately  $1,700 
million.  Already  it  has  become  appar- 
ent  that  this  program  is  having  many 
many  growing  pains.  In  fact  a  special 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation  and  Labor  is  currently  conducting 
a  very  thorough  investigation  of  this 
program. 

You  will  also  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
when  that  program  passed  the  House 
there  was  a  limited  Governor's  veto  pro- 
vision in  connection  with  the  bill,  We 
went  to  conference  and  the  House  pro- 
visions were  not  included  in  the  final 
legislation. 

Now  in  the  bill  we  have  before  us  to- 
day, we  are  confronted,  at  least  many 
of  us  are,  with  the  identical  position 
we  were  in  on  the  conference  report  on 
the  poverty  bill.  The  House  has  not  con- 
sidered the  so-called  Teacher  Corps. 
This  was  not  in  the  House-passed  bill! 
It  was  incorporated  in  the  Senate  bill. 
During  the  course  of  the  conference,  the 
Senate  provision  prevailed.  The  con- 
ference report  that  comes  back  to  us 
today  has  the  Teacher  Corps  provision 
in  it. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House 
has  not  considered  this  and  also  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  no  direct  connec- 
tion with  higher  education,  many  of  us 
feel  that  the  Teacher  Corps  provision 
should  be  considered  later  on  its  ovn 
merits. 

When  the  poverty  bill  came  back  in 
the  conference  report,  a  motion  was 
made  to  send  the  conference  report  back 
to  conference  with  the  instruction  that 
the  House  provision  on  the  Governor's 
veto  be  incorporated.  At  that  time  it 
was  argued  that  if  the  conference  re- 
port was  recommitted,  it  might  possibly 
delay  at  least  or  perhaps  kill  the  poverty 
program.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that 
was  not  the  case.  Now  we  hear  the  same 
rumors  going  around  that  if  the  motion 
to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  (3uie]  to  send  the  higher 
education  bill  back  to  conference  and 
delete  the  Teacher  Corps  provision  pre- 
vails, it  will  kill  the  higher  education 
bill.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  con- 
ferees are  still  all  in  town.  The  con- 
ferees can  be  called  together  and  what- 
ever the  majority  of  that  conference  de- 
cides, that  will  be  what  will  come  back 
to  the  House.  That  can  be  done  if  neces- 
sary in  a  matter  of  hours. 

Regardless  of  how  you  feel  on  the 
Teacher  Corps  provision.  I  think  we 
would  all  have  to  agree  that  this  pro- 
posal should  be  considered  on  its  own 
merits.  That  can  be  done  and  I  am 
quite  certain  that  our  able  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
will  see  that  that  is  done  in  the  next 
session  of  the  Congress. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Qtjte]  will  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  Teacher  Corps.  The  only  thing  I 
want  to  make  clear.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
if  Mr.  Quie's  motion  prevails  and  the 
conference  report  is  sent  back  to  confer- 
ence, with  the  instructions  by  a  majority 
of  the  House  membership  that  the 
Teacher  Corps  be  deleted,  this  in  no  way 
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jeopardizes  the  passage  of  the  higher 
education  bill  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  fact.  I  will  do  my  very  best 
as  the  ranking  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  and  as  a 
member  of  the  conference  to  see  that 
the  bill  is  brought  back  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  certainly  before  the  Con- 
gress adjourns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  are  making 
a  very  grave  mistake  when  we  base  the 
passage  of  legislation  keyed  to  our  anx- 
iety to  adjourn. 

If  this  provision  is  bad,  it  should  not 
be  included;  if  it  is  good,  it  should  be. 
But,  either  way,  our  position  should  not 
be  based  on  the  fact  that  we  would  all 
like  to  see  this  Congress  adjourn. 

I  repeat.  Adoption  of  Congressman 
Qtjie's  motion  would  not  jeopardize  final 
passage  of  the  higher  education  bill  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  seventh  day, 
even  the  Lord  sought  rest. 

Surely  this  Congress,  as  it  nears  its 
temporary  sabbatical,  shows  signs  of 
looking  before  it  leaps,  of  pausing  for  the 
refreshment  of  contemplation,  and  of 
giving  public  affairs  the  benefit  of  a  sec- 
ond thought.  Whether  this  attitude  is 
the  result  of  weariness  or  wariness,  it  is 
long  overdue. 

We  have  enacted  a  flood  of  legislation 
dealing  with  education.  If  Federal  law 
and  billions  of  Federal  dollars,  plus  the 
inevitable  meddling  and  muddling  of  ad- 
ditional thousands  of  Federal  bureau- 
crats, can  solve  all  educational  prob- 
lems, the  new  age  of  enlightenment 
looms  ahead.  Only  the  worst  pessimist 
would  raise  nagging  problems.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  pardon  me  for  a  few 
moments  of  pessimism. 

We  have  now  authorized  far  in  excess 
of  $50  million  a  year  for  educational  re- 
search. Now,  where  do  we  find  the  re- 
searchers— notoriously  in  short  supply — 
who  can  make  a  really  profound,  first- 
class  contribution  to  basic  knowledge 
about  how  people  learn?  A  pessimist 
might  suggest  that  we  will  end  up  pay- 
ing for  a  good  deal  of  third-class  drivel. 
We  have  now  authorized  thousands  of 
additional  Federal  fellowships  for  grad- 
uate study,  to  add  to  the  50,000  or  so 
graduate  students  already  supported  by 
Federal  funds.  Unfortunately,  the  ad- 
ditional fellowships  do  not  solve  the  very 
difBcult  problem  of  the  acute  shortage 
of  first-rate  people  to  initiate,  expand, 
and  conduct  graduate  programs  in  our 
universities.  If  anything,  it  makes  the 
problem  even  more  acute,  which  again 
raises  the  question  of  whether  by  such 
quantity  we  do  not  seriously  dilute 
quality. 

In  our  Elementary  Secondary  School 
Act  we  authorized  $100  million  a  year 
for  supplementary  education  centers, 
but  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  have  the 
faintest  notion  of  where  the  experienced 
teachers  and  counselors  are  to  be  found 
for  these  centers  in  the  face  of  a  short- 
age of  these  people.  I  might  add  that 
the  poverty  program,  with  its  unlimited 
expense  account  and  fat  salaries,  is  in 
heavy  competition  for  the  same  people 
needed  in  our  schools,  particularly  our 
vocational  schools. 


Once  again,  without  much  thought 
given  to  the  problems,  we  are  asked  to 
approve  a  huge  Federal  Teacher  Corps, 
composed  in  large  part  of  experienced 
teachers  who  are  in  short  supply.  May  I 
ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  "Where  are  the 
teachers  coming  from?" 

The  question  answers  itself.  They  are 
coming  from  classrooms  which  will  then 
have  to  be  handled  by  a  replacement,  if 
one  can  be  found.  Experienced  teach- 
ers already  have  jobs.  In  effect,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  proposes  to  remove  a 
large  number  of  them  from  the  class- 
rooms where  they  now  t€ach  and  redis- 
tribute them  in  other  classrooms,  there- 
by refining  the  proverb  of  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul;  we  shall  rob  Peter  to  pay 
Peter. 

Somehow  this  does  not  make  a  great 
deal  of  sense.  Any  experienced  teacher 
licensed  to  teach  in  New  York  State  who 
wishes  to  teach  in  central  Harlem  prob- 
ably can  get  a  job  there.  The  National 
Teacher  Corps  offers  to  do  no  more 
than  that.  However,  just  to  raise  an- 
other problem,  if  a  New  York  teacher 
wants  to  join  the  Teacher  Corps  to 
teach  in  a  poor  school  in  Mississippi — 
assvuning  this  would  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  local  school  board — she 
would  have  to  do  so  for  a  Mississippi  sal- 
ary. The  advantage  to  the  teacher — 
however  motivated  by  dedication  t(«;hil- 
dren — is  hard  to  find. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposal  just  has 
not  been  thought  out  and  examined  suf- 
ficiently for  us  to  enact  it  into  law.  I 
join  my  colleagues  on  this  side  in  urging 
that  we  send  the  bill  back  to  conference 
with  instructions  to  remove  this  one  sec- 
tion. It  is  a  large,  complex,  and  in  many 
ways  experimental  piece  of  legislation. 
It  adds  more  responsibility  on  an  already 
overloaded  agency.  It  is  enough  to  di- 
gest without  including  a  program  as 
controversial  as  a  federalized  Teacher 
Corps. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  it 
is  widely  acknowledged  that  it  will  take 
us  several  years  to  correct  the  mistakes 
and  fiaws  in  the  mass  of  legislation  we 
have  enacted,  should  not  we  simply  avoid 
this  one  mistake  now? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  a  statement  that 
should  be  heard  and  understood  around 
the  coimtry.  Somehow  or  other,  unfor- 
timately,  many  of  the  organizations  in- 
terested in  higher  education  around  the 
country  have  gotten  the  impression — I  do 
not  know  where  they  got  it — that  a  vote 
for  the  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions to  strike  out  the  Federal  Teachers 
Corps  will,  somehow,  be  a  vote  to  kill  the 
higher  education  bill.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  served  with  me  as  one  of  the 
House  conferees.  I  know  he  agrees  with 
me  that  there  is  no  justification  at  all 
for  any  conclusion  that  the  higher  edu- 
cation bill  would  be  killed  by  a  vote  to 
recommit.  The  climate  of  the  confer- 
ence did  not  indicate  that  we  would  have 
no  higher  education  bill  if  the  motion  to 
recommit  is  adopted.    In  fact.  I  believe. 


along  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  we 
would  be  back  with  a  conference  report, 
without  the  Teachers  Corps  within  a  few 
hours  if  the  House  were  to  stand  up  on 
this  issue  today.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  There  is  no  sense 
in  any  delay. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  There  would  be  no 
conference  unless  the  chairman  of  the 
House  conferees  agrees  to  go  back  to 
conference. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand by  the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  that  he  would  not  go 
back  to  conference,  and  that  he  would 
be  responsible  for  killing  the  bill  if  the 
motion  to  recommit  were  adopted? 

Mr.  POWELL.  No.  I  am  stating  that 
no  conferees  go  back  to  conference  un- 
less the  chairman  of  the  House  conferees 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees agree. 

With  regard  to  killing  the  bill,  every 
single  Member  of  the  other  body  who  be- 
longs to  the  distinguished  gentleman's 
party  signed  this  report,  and  every  single 
one  of  them  voted  for  the  Teacher 
Corps.  Only  three  votes  in  the  other 
body  were  against  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  point. 
Mr.  POWELL.  That  is  my  point. 
Mr.  AYRES.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  that  the 
Senators  were  unanimous  in  their  posi- 
tion, but  I  have  never  felt  that  merely  be- 
cause the  other  body  was  unanimous,  this 
part  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
errmient  should  be  secondary.  I  think  we 
not  only  have  an  obligation  but  we  cer- 
tainly have  equal  power  when  it  comes 
to  voicing  our  views. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  has 
talked  for  several  minutes  and  I  have 
listened  attentively  to  what  he  has  said. 
Though  he  has  talked  about  the  Teach- 
er Corps,  he  has  not  stated  his  reasons 
for  opposing  it.  As  a  former  teacher,  I 
would  be  interested  to  know  what  is 
wrong  with  it. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  am  glad  my  friend 
from  Ohio  is  on  the  floor,  because,  as  I 
announced  in  my  opening  remarks,  the 
gentleman  from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Quie] 
will  go  into  the  details  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tlemen yielding.  I  am  sure  that  the  gen- 
tleman  would   agree   that  we   have   a 
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higher  education  program  in  this  coun- 
try primarily  because  of  the  bipartisan 
efforts  of  people  such  as  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie],  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  [Mr.  AyresI,  and  others 
who  have  worked  very  hard  to  develop 
a  higher  education  program. 

I  was  rather  amazed  to  hear  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  imply,  as  he 
clearly  did,  that  if  he  did  not  have  his 
way  with  reference  to  the  Teacher  Corps, 
he  was  willing  to  kill  the  higher  educa- 
tion program,  in  which  we  believe  so 
deeply. 

The  issue  before  the  House  today  Is 
not  whether  we  are  for  or  against  the 
higher  education  bill.  It  is  whether  we 
are  for  this  new  Teacher  Corps  that  has 
been  added  by  the  Senate  and  which  was 
never  adopted  or  considered  in  the 
House. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  it 
is  bad  enough  that  we  in  this  House  at 
times  seem  to  be  a  rubber  stamp  to  the 
Executive,  but  I  hope  we  will  never  reach 
the  point  where  we  automatically  rub- 
ber stamp  what  goes  on  in  the  other 
body,  whether  it  is  the  action  of  100 
Senators  or  fewer. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. When  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota makes  his  motion,  the  House  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  want  to  be  consid- 
ered merely  a  rubber  stamp  for  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrleld  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Grif- 
fin]. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  Federal  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
gram added  on  to  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  by  the  other  body.  Let  me  speak 
to  some  of  the  arguments  made  by  pro- 
FKjnents  of  the  Federal  Teacher  Corps. 

First.  They  point  out  that  a  teacher 
must  be  requested  by  the  local  school 
district.  I  will  grant  that,  but  the  dis- 
trict can  only  request  teachers  who  have 
been  previously  selected  and  trained  by 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  ac- 
cording to  standards  established  by  him. 

Second.  They  argue  that  once  a  Fed- 
eral teacher  is  assigned  to  a  local  school 
he  will  be  subject  to  local  school  author- 
ity. This  is  all  but  irrelevant,  for  the 
point  is  that  local  schools  must  make 
"arrangements"  for  the  use  and  deploy- 
ment of  such  teachers,  "arrangements" 
that  will  be  dictated  by  the  one  who  has 
the  money,  the  Commission  of  Educa- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  Commissioner 
will  determine  which  school  districts 
among  those  which  have  "concentrations 
of  children  from  low-income  families," 
will  actually  get  the  teachers. 

Third.  The  proponents  argue  that 
a  school  district  superintendent  can  fire 
a  Federal  teacher  if  he  wishes.  I  sup- 
pose that  is  true,  but  he  cannot  fire  a 
teacher  from  the  Federal  Teacher  Corps. 
Teachers  in  a  Federal  Corps  will  not  be 
in  the  same  position  as  other  teachers 
in  a  local  school  system  because,  in  the 
final  analysis,  they  are  subject  only  to 
the  control  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

A  federally  selected,  federally  trained, 
and  federally  assigned  corps  of  teachers 


would  give  Federal  oflBcials  a  powerful 
additional  lever  of  control  and  direct 
influence  over  local  schools.  Suppose, 
for  example,  a  local  school  district  asks 
for  a  mathematics  teacher  who  will 
teach  mathematics  in  the  traditional 
way.  The  Commissioner  is  likely  to  say: 
"Sorry,  but  our  math  teachers  in  the 
corps  teach  the  new  mathematics,  and 
you  will  have  to  adopt  the  new  system 
if  you  want  to  assign  federally  paid 
teachers  to  your  district."  The  possibili- 
ties for  Federal  control  must  be  obvious. 
If  one  reads  the  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
visions carefully,  he  will  find  that  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  will  have  sole  au- 
thority to  decide  which  school  districts 
get  this  assistance.  He  needs  no  State 
approval,  and  he  will  have  to  consult 
with  State  education  agencies  only  if  he 
deems  it  appropriate. 

This  proposal  is  not  only  dangerous — 
it  is  impractical.  Experienced  teachers 
are  not  easy  to  find  and  they  are  already 
employed.  The  Federal  Government 
will  be  luring  a  teacher  from  one  area  in 
order  to  assign  a  teacher  in  another 
area  of  the  country. 

The    proposal    has    not    been    given 

enough    consideration.      It    should    be 

stricken  from  the  higher  education  bill. 

Mr.  POWELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Of  course,  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  POWELL.  The  gentleman  is  not 
totally  accurate.  The  Commissioner 
will  make  the  arrangements  with  the 
local  school  board,  and  the  local  school 
board  will  have  the  ix)wer  to  control  and 
the  power  to  fire  immediately  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  teacher. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's statement,  but  I  still  say  that 
in  subparagraph  3  of  section  513  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  authorized  to  enter  into 
arrangements:  he  could  determine  what 
those  arrangements  would  be  in  advance. 
and  in  those  arrangements,  if  he  saw  fit 
to  do  so,  he  could  set  forth  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  teacher  would 
teach. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  QtiieI. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  not  easy 
for  me  to  stand  before  you  and  object  to 
a  higher  education  bill.  I  have  worked 
hard  for  higher  education  legislation 
since  I  have  been  In  Congress.  I  take 
pride  in  the  influence  I  have  had  on 
higher  education  legislation.  I  wish  I 
could  stand  before  you  and  say  that  I 
agree  with  all  of  this  conference  report. 
Now.  I  realize  it  is  not  usual  to  fully  agi-ee 
with  all  details  of  legislation.  I  recog- 
nize that  the  majority  prevails,  and  I 
have  to  take  some  things  that  I  do  not 
approve  of.    I  do  this  as  I  go  along. 

However,  the  National  Teacher  Corps 
is  too  much  to  swallow.  I  cannot  accept 
this  higher  education  bill  with  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  in  it.  Can  you.  as 
a  fellow  Member  of  the  House,  accept  a 
National  Teachers  Corps?  Can  you  go 
back  home  and  say  to  your  constituents, 
"We  gave  ample  consideration  to  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  after  studying  it 
thoroughly,  that  is,  after  the  subcom- 
mittee studied  it.  after  the  full  commit- 


tee studied  it,  and  after  consideration  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  and  I  decided  it 
was  good"  ?  No,  you  cannot  do  it,  because 
the  subcommittee  heard  testimony  on 
this  bill  for  only  1  day. 

On  that  day  they  heard  from  one  per- 
son who  came  to  testify  on  it.  That  was 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son]. The  other  people  who  appeared 
that  day  were  asked  about  it  but  had 
not  given  it  any  prior  study.  That  is  the 
amount  of  consideration  that  was  given 
to  it  in  the  subcommittee. 

Now,  what  did  we  do  in  the  full  com- 
mittee? Did  we  debate  it  and  read  the 
bill  and  go  over  It  section  by  section? 
No.  We  gave  5  minutes  to  it  in  the  full 
committee.  Five  minutes.  Then  it  was 
reported  out  and  the  House  never 
brought  it  up  or  considered  it.  So  we 
have  a  bill  before  us  today  where  you  are 
being  asked  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke. 
Members  of  the  House  have  never  had 
a  chance  to  give  it  consideration. 

This  conference  report,  which  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  language,  is  different. 
It  is  different  from  the  bill  which  came 
out  of  the  House  committee.  It  is  dif- 
ferent to  this  extent :  The  conference  re- 
port which  we  have  before  us  provides 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  pay 
100  percent  of  the  salaries  of  the  teach- 
ers in  the  school  districts.  One  hundred 
percent. 

Now,  under  the  bill  that  came  out  of 
the  House  sul>committee,  the  local  school 
district  would  have  paid  for  the  salaries. 
I  am  concerned  about  this  because  I  be- 
lieve the  amount  of  Federal  control  and 
Federal  influence  over  our  school  sys- 
tems which  we  can  see  here  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  paying  the  entire  bill, 
is  too  great.  When  you  talk  about  Fed- 
eral control,  I  get  the  Impression  that 
you  people  who  say  there  is  no  control  at 
all,  believe  that  the  only  way  there  would 
be  control,  is  if  the  Federal  Government 
stood  there  with  a  whip  and  said,  you  do 
this  or  else. 

The  Federal  Government  here  will  pay 
100  percent  of  this  bill.  Think  of  the 
carrot  that  this  places  before  every 
school  district  to  bring  in  these  Federal 
teachers.  Just  think  of  the  idea  of  get- 
ting the  additional  teachers  for  which 
the  school  district  will  not  have  to  put 
up  1  red  cent.  That  is  what  Is  being 
offered  to  the  school  district,  and  I  am 
concerned  about  it.  Think  of  what  the 
Federal  Government  did  this  year.  We 
passed  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  Public  Law  89-10,  a  pro- 
vision of  which  sets  up  Federal  local 
schools  where  the  Federal  Government 
will  again  pay  the  salaries,  will  pay  100 
percent  of  the  schools  and  will  have  set 
up  an  arrangement  of  Federal-local 
schools. 

We  have  already  taken  such  a  large 
leap  toward  Federal  influence  in  our 
local  school  systems  that  we  had  better 
stop,  look,  and  listen.  This  to  me  is 
the  most  dangerous  step  we  would  take 
this  year  if  we  pass  a  Federal  National 
Teacher  Corps. 

I  am  not  the  only  one  who  feels  this 
way  about  it.  Evidently  the  adminis- 
tration felt  that  way  about  it  until  they 
put  pressure  on  us  to  accept  the  Senate 
National  Teacher  Corps. 
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In  the  report  they  put  out  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Federal  Government 
should  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  teach- 
ers' salaries  or  not.  I  would  like  to  read 
to  you  from  the  administration's  state- 
ment.   Here  is  what  they  say: 

Local  districts  should  be  required  to  give 
some  support  to  the  corps  as  an  indication  of 
their  belief  In  It.  Otherwise  there  will  be 
a  strong  tendency  for  school  districts  to  ap- 
ply for  the  "free  ride"  taking  all  the  ex- 
perienced Teacher  Corps  volunteers  they  can 
get.  all  paid  for  by  Washington. 

I  did  not  say  this,  the  administration 
said  this.    Then  they  go  on  to  say: 

We  believe  that  it  Is  an  unwise  precedent 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  begin  paying 
100  percent  of  the  salaries  of  local  employees. 
While  the  administration  is  concerned  with 
the  Improvement  of  teachers'  salaries  wher- 
ever they  are  Inadequate,  we  question  the 
wisdom  of  a  precedent  In  which  the  Federal 
Government  covild  ultimately  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  100  percent  of  the  salaries  of 
some  2  million  local  employees. 

And  they  go  on  further  and  say: 
We  also  believe  it  would  be  better  from 
the  viewpoint   of  internal   control   of   per- 
sonnel— 

Listen — 
from  the  viewpoint   of  Internal  control   of 
personnel  for  the  school  district  to  be  mak- 
ing the  major  payment  of  teachers'  salaries. 

This  Is  not  me  saying  this;  it  is  the 
administration.  People  all  over  this 
government  are  concerned  about  the 
Federal  Goverrmient's  involvement  in 
education  and  what  can  be  done  by  ex- 
ecutive decree.  We  all  know  what  the 
Commissioner  did  in  Chicago.  He  with- 
held $30  million  because  he  did  not  like 
the  way  Chicago  had  located  their  school 
buildings  and  only  after  political  pres- 
sure from  the  Mayor,  did  Commissioner 
Keppel  send  in  the  $30  million. 

We  also  see  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  yesterday  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  which  he  indicates  that  there  is 
going  to  be  an  opportunity  for  the  local 
school  district  to  select  the  teachers  in 
the  Corps.  However,  the  law,  if  you  pass 
this  conference  report,  will  say  that  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  select  ex- 
perienced teachers,  and  inexperienced 
teacher-interns. 

I  quote  from  section  513(a)  (1) : 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part, 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to — (1)  re- 
cruit, select,  and  enroll  experienced  teachers, 
and  Inexperienced  teacher-Interns  who  have 
a  bachelor's  degree  or  Its  equivalent.  In  the 
Teacher  Corps  for  periods  of  up  to  two  years. 

Now  it  is  most  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Mr.  Gardner's  letter  does  not 
coincide  with  the  bill  which  is  before  us. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Gardner  quoted  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Perkins], 
In  yesterday's  Record  supposedly  dated 
October  15,  is  different  from  another  let- 
ter dated  October  15  by  the  Secretary, 
and  the  differences  are  these:  The  first 
letter  said : 

We  will  assure  the  maintenance  of  local 
responsibility  in  the  selection  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Corps  team  by:  (a)  Asking  the 
local  school  district  to  Indicate  the  types 
of  teacher  qualifications  that  would  be  most 


desirable  In  the  teaching  team  they  are  re- 
questing; and  (b)  requiring  the  local  school 
district's  approval  of  Individual  team  mem- 
bers proposed  by  the  Teacher  Corps. 

The  second  letter  which  was  placed  in 
the  Record  yesterday  stated : 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  seek  to  guarantee  maximum 
participation  of  local  school  authorities  by: 

(a)  Requesting  them  to  Indicate  the  teacher 
qualifications  they  judge  to  be  desirable;  and 

(b)  submitting  to  them  for  approval  the 
names  of  Individual  Teacher  Corps  mem- 
bers who  are  available  for  service. 

In  the  first  letter  he  said : 

The  local  school  district  thus  will  have 
the  right  not  only  to  Indicate  the  type  of 
Corps  member  desired  In  their  local  school 
situation,  but  will  also  have  the  right  to 
reject  any  Corps  member  they  feel  Is  un- 
desirable. 

In  the  second  letter  it  states : 
The  local  school  district  retains  full  au- 
thority to  select  and  reject,  to  appoint  and 
fire    those    recruited    through    the    Teacher 
Corps  program. 

If  the  position  of  the  administration 
can  change  that  fast  before  the  bill  is 
passed,  you  can  imagine  what  can  be 
done  by  the  Commissioner  if  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  is  passed  into  law. 
He  will  recruit,  select,  and  enroll  experi- 
enced teachers  and  inexperienced 
teacher-interns — that  is  what  the  law 
says,  and  he  will  seek  cooperative  higher 
educational  institutions  to  get  the  peo- 
ple trained  and  into  the  program  which 
will  give  them  the  kind  of  training  he 
wants:  the  school  districts  will  have  the 
opportunity  then  to  accept  the  teachers 
and  interns  or  not,  but  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  hold  out  the  carrot  and  pay 
100  percent  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  POWELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.    POWELL.    Will    there    be    any 
teachers  in  the  Teacher  Corps  sent  into 
any  school  district  where  the  school  dis- 
trict does  not  want  them? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  chairman  is  absolutely 
correct.  No  teacher  will  go  into  any 
school  district  unless  the  school  district 
wants  him.  What  I  am  pointing  out  here 
is  that  the  Federal  Government  puts  up 
all  this  money,  100  percent  of  the 
salaries,  and,  mind  you.  these  teachers 
are  not  going  to  be  paid  exactly  what 
their  colleagues  in  the  school  system  are 
going  to  be  paid.  The  only  one  who  will 
be  is  the  experienced  teacher,  if  you  can 
find  someone  in  the  school  system  with 
similar  teaching  duties.  Otherwise  there 
will  have  to  be  some  arrangement  made. 
Second,  an  experienced  teacher  who 
is  leading  a  teaching  team  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  agreed  to  by  such 
agency  and  the  Commissioner.  When 
the  Commissioner  pays  the  entire  salary, 
who  is  going  to  have  the  decision  on  the 
rates  of  pay? 

Third,  the  teacher-intern  shall  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  which  is  equal  to 
the  lowest  rate  paid  by  such  agency  for 
teaching  full  time  in  the  school  system. 
But  then  it  goes  into  subsection  (b)  of 
section  514  and  says: 

For  any  period  of  training  under  this  part 
the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  members  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  such  stipends — 


And.  mind  you,  those  interns  will  be 
in  training  in  the  Corps  for  2  years,  as 
you  can  read  in  section  513(a)  (1)  and 
(3).  Let  me  repeat  again — section 
514(b) : 

(b)  For  any  period  of  training  under  this 
part  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  members 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  such  stipends  (Includ- 
ing allowances  for  subsistence  and  other  ex- 
penses for  such  members  and  their  depend- 
ents) as  he  may  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  prevailing  practices  under  compsu-able 
federally  supported  training  programs. 

As  you  note,  the  stipend  shall  include 
allowances  for  subsistence  and  other  ex- 
penses for  such  members  and  their  de- 
pendents. The  above  evidently  applies 
to  anyone  in  training.  This  is  the  ex- 
perienced teachers  and  interns  during 
their  original  3-month  training  pe- 
riod, and  since  the  interns  are  to  be  in 
training  for  the  total  2  years,  it  evidently 
applies  to  them  during  this  entire  time, 
niie  remaining  provisions  under  section 
514  apply  to  all  in  the  Teacher  Corps. 

Subsection  (c)  reads: 

The  Commissioner  shall  pay  the  necessary 
travel  expenses  of  members  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  and  their  dependents  and  necessary 
expenses  for  the  transportation  of  the  house- 
hold goods  and  personal  effects  of  such  mem- 
bers as  are  directly  related  to  their  service  In 
the  Corps,  Including  readjustment  allow- 
ances proportionate  to  service. 

Subsection  (d)  reads: 

The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  may  be  possible,  in- 
cluding the  payment  of  any  costs  Incident 
thereto,  to  protect  the  tenure,  retirement 
rights,  participation  In  a  medical  insurance 
program. 

So  you  can  see,  the  National  Teacher 
Corps  will  not  be  compensated  exactly 
the  same  as  local  teachers,  and  with  this 
amount  of  money  even  greater  than 
local  teachers  would  receive,  it  would  be 
quite  an  inducement  for  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  accept  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment decides  is  the  kind  of  Teacher 
Corps  this  country  ought  to  have  operat- 
ing in  the  local  school  districts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qxhe] 
knows,  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  in 
this  House  of  Representatives  for  a 
number  of  years  and  during  that  time  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  serving  in  this 
House  of  Representatives  under  the  late 
great  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Honor- 
able Sam  Raybum.  I  recall  so  vividly 
and  so  many,  many  times  having  heard 
him  say  that  never  would  he  agree  to  the 
principle  of  Federal  money  paying 
teachers  in  these  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  always  applauded  the 
late  Speaker  Rayburn  for  this  and  I 
know  that  he  stood  firm  in  this  con- 
viction through  the  many,  many  years 
that  he  served  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 
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Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  going  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit,  to  send  the  bill  back 
to  conference  again,  with  the  instruction 
that  the  Teacher  Corps  be  dropped.  If 
we  do  this.  I  shall  support  strongly  and 
wholeheartedly  the  conference  report.  I 
shall  work  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  next  year  to  de- 
velop a  system  of  helping  train  teachers 
to  go  into  the  culturally  and  education- 
ally deprived  areas  and  teach  the  pre- 
schoolchildren  where  this  program  ought 
to  be  carried  out. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  to  the  attention  of  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  remarks  that 
have  just  been  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  demonstrated  by  his  rec- 
ord his  commitment  to  Federal  programs 
to  help  the  field  of  higher  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  largely  due  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  and  a  few 
others  who  rose  above  many  other  con- 
siderations, that  we  have  a  higher  edu- 
cation program  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment is  an  eloquent  one.  because  it  points 
out  how  far  we  have  gone  from  the  initial 
.principles  that  were  laid  down  when  we 
established  a  higher  education  program. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  talking 
about  teachers  paid  for  100  percent  by 
the  Federal  Government,  going  into  our 
high  schools  and  our  other  schools  to 
teach. 

I  would  like  to  further  point  out  that 
there  is  a  section  in  here,  section  516, 
that  I  know  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  are  going  to  point  to, 
and  it  is  the  usual  kind  of  provision.  It 
is  entitled  "Local  Control  Preserved."  It 
cites  the  powers  that  the  local  school 
oflBcials  will  have.  But,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to  not 
neglect  the  phrase  or  clause  that  comes 
just  before  the  listing  of  those  four 
powers,  and  I  quote: 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  clause  3 
of  section  513(a)  such  agency  shall  retain 
the  authority 


And  lists  the  four  powers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clause  or  section  513(a) 
is  the  section  which  gives  the  power  to 
the  Commissioner  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  he  deems  appropriate  in  mak- 
ing these  grants  and  in  setting  up  these 
teachers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
will  agree  with  me  that  all  the  powers 
guaranteed  to  local  agencies  are  subject 
to  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Com- 
missioner, and  the  power  of  the  Commis- 
sioner to  make  those  arrangements. 

Mr.  QUIE.    The  gentleman  is  correct. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  N«w  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  a  ques- 
tion in  terms  of  legislative  history,  if  I 
may. 

Is  there  anything  with  reference  to 
the  Teacher  Corps  program  here  which 
refers  to  whether  or  not  the  teachers  in 
the  Teacher  Corps,  and  paid  100  percent 
by  the  Federal  Government,  may  serve  in 
private  as  well  as  public  schools? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes,  it  provides  that  the 
teachers  will  serve  in  the  primary,  ele- 
mentary, and  secondary  schools  as  well. 

This  is  section  513(d) ,  where  it  says — 

A  local  educational  agency  may  utilize 
members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  assigned  to  It 
In  providing.  In  the  manner  described  In 
section  205(a)(2)  of  Public  Law  874,  81st 
Congress,  as  amended,  educational  services 
In  which  children  enrolled  In  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  can  partici- 
pate. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  answer.  It  is  a  matter  of 
legislative  history,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  again  for  his  very 
forceful  statement. 

CALL    OF   THE    HOUSB 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
pi^sent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price).  Evidently  a  quonun  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


[Roll  No.  375] 

Andrews, 

Ford. 

Poage 

George  W. 

William  D. 

Pool 

Andrews, 

Frellnghuysen 

Reifel 

N.  Dak. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Asplnall 

Fuqua 

Roblson 

Baring 

Hagan.  Oa. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bell 

Hanna 

Roudebu.sh 

Berry 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Slsk 

Boiling 

Harsha 

Staggers 

Callaway 

Hosmer 

Sullivan 

Casey 

Keogh 

Talcott 

Celler 

Leggett 

Teague,  Tex. 

Clausen, 

Lennon 

Tenzer 

DonH. 

Lindsay 

Thomas 

Cormah 

Mackay 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Culver 

Martin,  Mass. 

Thompson,  Tex 

Davis,  Wis. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Toll 

Dlggs 

Matthews 

Tunney 

Dlngell 

May 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Dorn 

Mosher 

Watklns 

Edwards,  Ala. 

O'Konski 

Willis 

Flynt 

O  Neal,  Ga. 

Wilson,  Bob 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price).  On  this  rollcall  370  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hechler]. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  support  the  Teacher  Corps. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  this 
time  has  been  yielded  to  me  so  that  i 
may  outline  my  strong  support  for  the 
Teacher  Corps  features  of  the  higher 
educational  bill  conference  report.  The 
other  aspects  of  the  bill  have  been 
thoroughly  reviewed.  Since  the  Teach- 
er  Corps  is  the  major  item  of  con- 
troversy, and  will  be  the  subject  of  the 
motion  to  recommit,  I  want  to  set  forth 
the  reasons  why  I  feel  it  is  vital  to  estab- 
lish the  Teacher  Corps. 

As  a  former  teacher,  I  would  like  to 
outline  what  this  program  would  mean 
for  West  Virginia.  During  the  first  year 
of  operation,  50  to  60  teachers  could  be 
recruited  and  assigned  to  West  Virginia, 
with  100  to  120  being  made  available 
the  second  year.  With  the  county  school 
boards  having  full  authority  to  hire  and 
fire,  and  the  Federal  Government  only 
paying  the  salaries  of  these  highly 
trained  teachers,  I  think  the  argument  of 
Federal  control  or  interference  is  a  false 
one.  Fiill  control  would  be  retained  by 
the  school  board  at  the  local  level. 

WEST  VIRGINIA   SCHOOLS  WILL  BENETTT 

Now  on  the  positive  side,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  how  the  Teacher  Corps  can 
directly  benefit  West  Virginia  schools. 
In  our  State,  there  are  about  439,000 
elementary  and  secondary  school  chil- 
dren taught  by  16,400  hard-working  and 
dedicated  school  teachers — most  of 
whom  do  not  receive  as  much  of  a  sal- 
ary as  they  really  deserve.  Throughout 
our  Nation,  under  ideal  circiunstances, 
an  equal  education  is  afforded  to  all. 
But  let  us  face  it,  there  are  some  schools 
whose  limited  facilities  and  environment 
prohibit  them  from  offering  the  same  ed- 
ucational advantages  and  experiences  to 
their  students  as  those  schools  who  can 
afford  the  very  best  in  modem  equip- 
ment, methods,  and  facilities. 

We  need  a  reserve  of  well-trained,  en- 
thusiastic teachers  who  can  serve  where 
they  are  needed,  and  they  certainly  are 
needed  in  localities  which  have  been  least 
able  in  the  past  to  attract  the  best 
teachers.  In  various  sections  of  West 
Virginia,  these  teachers  of  a  high  caliber 
could  go  to  areas  plagued  by  problems, 
and  then  work  under  the  direction  of 
local  school  ofiBcials  who  know  best  our 
needs  and  also  need  extra  help  to  meet 
these  needs. 

SPECIAL    SKILLS    IN    NEEDIEST    SCHOOLS 

A  Teacher  Corps  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  recruit  on  a  national  basis  those 
dedicated  teachers  who  have  the  special 
knowledge  and  skills  to  serve  in  our 
neediest  schools. 

Teacher  teams  will  go  into  local  school 
districts  when  their  services  are  re- 
quested— and  only  when  requested. 

The  local  school  district  will  specify 
its  needs  in  teacher  skills — a  team  can 
be  shaped  to  fit  those  needs — and  the 
local  school  administrations  will  be  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  to  review  the  flies 
of  potential  team  members  and  make 
its  own  selections.  No  Corps  member 
will  be  forced  upon  any  district. 

NO   FEDERAL  DICTATORSHIP  IN   TEACHER  CORPS 

Teacher  Corps  members,  once  assigned 
to  a  school  district,  will  serve  as  local 
employees,  subject  to  the  authority  of 
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local  school  administrations.    They  are 
not  Federal  employees. 

Teacher  Corps  members  will  be  paid  at 

level  in  keeping  with  the  pay  for  other 
teachers  in  the  same  school  system.  In- 
•ems  will  get  beginner's  pay. 

School  administrators  are  finding  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  staff  the  schools 
attended  by  large  numbers  of  disad- 
^^taged  children  with  top-quality 
Kachers.  But  recruitment  for  Teacher 
Corps  volunteers  will  be  for  a  period  of 
-)  years.  Hence  it  is  possible  that  hard- 
pressed  schools  will  have,  at  the  end  of 
2  years,  as  many  as  five  excellent,  ex- 
perienced teachers  who  might  well  re- 
main on  the  job  as  ex-volunteers. 

As  a  nation  we  are  spending  $39  billion 
a  year  or  more  on  education.  The  cost 
of  the  Teacher  Corps,  an  investment  in 
children,  can  only  be  measured  against 
the  far  greater  costs  of  neglect  and  all 
the  resultant  social  and  economic  ills 
associated  with  poverty  and  lack  of  edu- 
cation. 

Of  far  greater  significance  than  the 
cost  are  the  benefits  that  will  accrue  to 
our  country  when  youngsters  who  might 
have  been  cast  aside  become,  instead, 
valued  members  of  our  society. 

A  CROWNING    ACHIEVEMENT    IN    EDUCATION 

The  89th  Congress,  which  has  accom- 
plished so  much  in  new  strides  for  edu- 
cation, can — with  the  same  sense  of  mis- 
sion that  we  are  seeking  in  our  teach- 
ers—help perfect  a  good  year's  work  with 
approval  of  the  Teacher  Corps  and  the 
entire  Higher  Education  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  reasonable  and 
sensible  approach  to  the  problem  of  en- 
riching our  teaching  staffs.  I  carmot  see 
any  value  in  the  argvunents  raised 
against  it.  Above  all,  I  cannot  agree  that 
the  Higher  Education  Act  should  be 
placed  in  jeopardy  because  of  misunder- 
standings and  misreadings  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  proposals. 

I  intend  to  continue  to  support  this 
fine  piece  of  legislation  and  I  sincerely 
urge  every  Member  of  the  House  to  join 
me  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan,  a 
member  of  the  committee  [Mr.  O'Hara]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  confer- 
ence report  and  especially  in  favor  of 
the  concept  of  the  Teacher  Corps. 

The  Teacher  Corps  is  a  logical  and  nec- 
essary extension  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  which  we  passed  earlier  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  That  act  struck  hard 
at  the  problems  of  the  urban  and  rural 
slum  schools.  And  we  still  have  a  long 
«^ay  to  travel  before  all  those  problems 
are  solved. 

But  the  Teacher  Corps  is  clearly  con- 
sistent with  our  earlier  legislative 
achievement  and  deals  directly  with  the 
aiost  pressing  pr{}blem  of  the  slum 
school:  good  teachers. 

The  Teacher  Corps  has  two  great  ob- 
jectives: to  bring  dedicated  teaching 
help  to  depressed  urban  and  rural  areas 
'^here  it  is  needed  the  most,  and  to  at- 
tract able  and  idealistic  young  Americans 
into  the  teaching  profession. 


Many  Americans  young  and  old  have 
responded  successfully  to  the  challenge 
of  doing  a  difficult  and  usefiU  job  in  serv- 
ice organizations  at  the  local,  State,  and 
national  levels.  Probably  the  most  obvi- 
ous example  is  the  Peace  Corps,  but  there 
are  many  others,  too.  The  Teacher 
Corps  offers  a  similar  challenge. 

I  am  completely  assured  that  the 
Teacher  Corps  will  be  made  up  of  experi- 
enced teachers  as  well  as  able  young  col- 
lege graduates.  Its  members  will  volun- 
teer for  2  years  of  service  and  profes- 
sional training. 

We  are  not  looking  forward  to  putting 
green,  untrained  teachers  into  our  most 
needy  schools  and  then  just  leaving  them 
there.  As  every  Member  here  knows,  we 
have  quite  enough  of  that  going  on  al- 
ready in  our  home  States  and  home  dis- 
tricts because  of  the  great  pressures  of 
enrollment  and  the  teacher  shortage  in 
general. 

But  under  the  Teacher  Corps,  we  will 
have  at  least  nothing  less  than  college 
graduates  go  into  our  schools  and  our 
classrooms  as  teacher  interns.  And  we 
will  at  least  give  each  one  of  ihem  an 
additional  3  months  of  intensive  train- 
ing at  a  university  center.  Then  these 
interns  will  work  in  small,  teaching 
teams  led  by  an  experienced  teacher. 

All  Corps  members  will  teach  part  of 
the  time  and  spend  the  other  part  of 
their  time  attending  seminars  conducted 
by  the  faculties  of  cooperating  universi- 
ties. Corps  teachers  may  also  take  addi- 
tional university  work  to  help  them  earn 
an  advanced  degree  by  the  end  of  their 
2 -year  Teacher  Corps  service. 

It  is  increasingly  apparent  to  me  that 
we  must  make  every  effort  to  attract  the 
most  capable  and  the  promising  yoimg 
Americans  into  the  teaching  profession. 
Last  month  the  national  supply  of  new 
teachers  fell  118,000  short  of  the  248,000 
we  really  needed.  This  shortage  is  most 
acute  in  the  schools  of  our  city  slums  and 
depressed  rural  areas. 

The  Teacher  Corps  will  help  fill  the 
ranks  of  the  teaching  profession,  yes. 
But  it  will  also  offer  a  worthy  challenge 
to  idealistic  young  Americans,  providing 
them  with  valuable  classroom  service  and 
professional  training.  It  will  also  help 
place  dedicated  teachers  in  those  very 
slum  schools  where  they  are  needed 
most. 

No  other  legislation  enacted  or  con- 
templated by  this  Chamber  contains  pro- 
visions to  meet  this  pressing  problem  of 
quality  teacher  supply. 

The  Teacher  Corps  may  be  a  new  pro- 
gram, but  it  does  not  contain  vmtried 
ideas.  The  internship  method  of  teacher 
training  has  been  widely  accepted  for  the 
past  70  years.  The  paid  intern-team  ap- 
proach has  been  in  operation  at  Cardozo 
High  School  here  in  Washington  for  2 
years.  Nearly  200  other  such  programs 
are  now  operating  in  local  schools  around 
the  country. 

We  are  not  legislating  an  experiment 
here.  We  are  legislating  what  the 
schools  want — what  they  need — and 
what  they  actually  use  today,  despite  the 
great  pressures  of  limited  money  and 
time. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Teacher  Corps 
puts  tested — ^not  untested — ideas  to  work 


and  so  I  support  it  wholeheartedly.  I 
am  convinced  that  its  object  is  to  train 
teachers  for  our  disadvantaged  children 
and  we  are  already  on  public  record  as 
knowing  this  to  be  a  great  national  need. 
And  I  am  also  convinced  that  the 
Teacher  Corps — without  violating  any  of 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  local 
school  administration  and  control — that 
the  Corps  will  make  available  these 
teachers  to  those  districts  where  they  are 
desperately  needed. 

I  support  this  measure  and  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  our  distinguished  colleague  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  strongly  support  the  legisla- 
tion before  the  House  today  and  par- 
ticularly that  portion  of  the  bfll  provid- 
ing for  a  National  Teacher  Corps. 

I  feel  there  is  a  great  need  for  this 
National  Teacher  Corps  because  of  the 
unfortunate  displacement  of  many  Negro 
teachers  by  the  changing  conditions  of 
our  educational  system.  This  distressing 
situation,  which  has  thrown  hundreds  of 
Negro  teachers  out  of  jobs,  and  which 
threatens  to  displace  thousands  of  Negro 
teachers  in  the  very  near  future,  has 
been  directly  caused  by  the  desegregation 
of  our  schools. 

As  one  of  the  first  introducers  of  this 
legislation  in  the  House,  my  feeling  was 
and  is  that  something  must  be  done  to 
raise  the  educational  level  of  all  of  our 
teachers  especially  those  who  were 
threatened  by  the  loss  of  their  jobs  by 
the  desegregation  of  schools. 

Dr.  Gilbert  Porter,  former  president  of 
the  Florida  State  Teachers  Association, 
the  Negro  teachers  organization  in  my 
State,  pointed  out  in  a  meeting  this  sum- 
mer that  between  1,000  and  1,500  Negro 
teachers  fScced  displacement  because  they 
did  not  have  the  qualifications  to  score 
500  or  higher  on  the  national  teachers 
examination,  which  is  a  requirement 
under    Florida    Ifiw     for    all    Florida 

I  believe  a  National  Teachers  Corps 
would  help  guard  against  these  displace- 
ment problems  not  only  in  Florida  and 
other  Southern  States,  but  also  through- 
out school  systems  across  the  country. 
I  also  believe  that  the  mere  fact  that 
there  are  over  1,000  teachers  in  my  State 
who  cannot  make  an  acceptable  score  on 
the  national  teswjhers  examination  is  evi- 
dence that  this  National  Teacher  Corps 
was  needed  long  ago. 

The  charge  that  this  Teacher  Corps 
would  establish  a  federalized  teaching 
system  is  unfounded.  The  authority  to 
employ  and  dismiss  teachers  is  retained 
by  the  local  school  boards. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  upgrade 
the  teaching  abilities  of  those  who  are 
threatened  by  displacement  and  to  help 
Negro  and  white  teachers  provide  for 
quality  education  in  all  our  schools,  in- 
sofar as  this  limited  measure  can  accom- 
plish this  large  objective. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
PuciNSKi],  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation,  including 
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the  Teacher  Corps  on  which  the  commit- 
tee has  done  such  an  effective  job. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green],  who 
has  done  a  remarkable  job  in  the  field  of 
higher  education  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Higher  Education  and 
who  is  the  author  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman 
yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to 
our  very  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  has  done  such  an 
excellent  job  in  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation that  it  is  my  desire  as  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  to  ask  her  to  look 
into  the  Teacher  Corps  in  depth.  As  we 
pass  it  today,  it  will  only  be  for  18 
months.  In  general,  we  have  reached  a 
Federal  commitment  to  education  which 
has  grown  from  $450  million,  when  we 
started  together  as  a  committee,  to  $5.2 
billion.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
appropriation  for  NASA.  I  would  like 
the  gentlewoman  to  look  into  the  entire 
Office  of  Education,  and  to  support,  if 
she  will,  a  tentative  agreement  that  the 
chairman  has  reached  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  the  other  body, 
that  we  should  set  up,  if  the  Congress 
agrees  next  year,  a  joint  committee  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  to  look  into 
the  whole  field  of  the  expenditure  of 
$5.2  billion  for  education. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
very  able  and  gracious  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Of  course,  I  wholeheartedly 
support  his  suggestion  that  there  be  a 
joint  legislative  committee  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  on  education,  and  I  think 
through  such  cooperative  efforts  there 
could  be  accomplished  the  elimination 
of  a  great  deal  of  overlapping  and  dupli- 
cation. Also  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
chairman  has  asked  my  subcommittee 
to  look  into  the  Teacher  Corps  and  to 
start  this  study  immediately. 

There  are  criticisms  and  there  are 
questions  raised  about  this,  and  I  think 
some  of  the  criticisms  are  legitimate. 

May  I  say.  as  one  of  the  previous  speak- 
ers has  indicated,  that  hardly  ever  would 
a  conference  committee  come  out  with 
everything  that  every  member  of  the 
conference  committee  likes.  When  I 
weigh  the  advantages  of  this  total  con- 
ference report  and  the  disadvantages  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  House  would  be  well 
advised  to  support  the  higher  education 
bill. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  gentlewoman 
has  referred  to  the  fact  that  there  axe 
questions  with  regard  to  the  Teacher 
Corps.  One  question  which  is  settled  on 
the  surface  but,  in  my  opinion,  is  not 
settled  securely  is  whether  or  not  the 
pay,  the  compensation  of  members  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  would  affect  the  salary 
scales  of  local  teachers  or  would  disrupt 
the  pay  arrangements  of  local  boards  of 
education. 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  must  say  that  I  had  intended  to  spend 
the  time  which  the  chairman  3^elded 
to  me  on  other  parts  of  the  bill,  because 
I  think  the  House  deserves  an  explana- 
tion of  the  conference  agreement  and 
also  the  other  titles  need  the  attention 
of  the  House  as  does  the  Teacher  Corps. 
I  had  intended  to  leave  the  matter  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  explanation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  the  chief  pro- 
ponent in  the  House.  But  since  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  has  asked  the 
question,  and  as  I  have  discussed  this 
with  the  chairman,  and  certain  facts 
have  led  to  the  chairman's  recommenda- 
tion that  my  subcommittee  look  into  this 
during  the  next  few  months,  I  must  say 
to  you  in  all  honesty  that  the  Teacher 
Corps  provisions  has  been  my  chief  con- 
cern over  the  higher  education  confer- 
ence reEKjrt.  My  subcommittee  never 
even  considered  this  Teacher  Corps.  We 
never  had  any  hearings  on  it.  Another 
subcommittee  did  consider  it.  however. 

I  do  agree  with  the  gentleman  who 
spoke  recently,  the  very  distinguished 
member  of  the  committee  from  Minne- 
sota. There  might  very  well  be  different 
salaries  set  up  that  would  be  paid  with- 
in the  local  school  district.  I  think  that 
this  is  really  one  of  my  deepest  concerns 
about  this.  I  think  that  the  ultimate 
goal,  the  purpose  of  having  a  Teacher 
Corps  that  would  go  into  areas  where 
there  are  disadvantaged  children  is  very 
appealing  on  the  surface — and  certainly 
we  know  there  is  a  shortage  of  teachers. 
But  this  must  not  be  bought  at  the  high 
price  of  ruining  local  salary  schedules 
and  destroying  the  morale  of  local  per- 
manent teachers  who  stay  on  the  job 
not  just  for  2  years  but  for  20  and  who 
are  just  as  dedicated  and  contribute  fully 
as  much — if  not  more.  However,  the 
gentleman,  I  believe,  is  correct  that  the 
"leader  teacher"  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
would  have  a  salary  which  would  be 
negotiated  between  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  the  local  educational 
agency,  and  it  might  or  might  not  be 
the  same  as  the  local  salary  schedule 
would  indicate.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  absolutely  right  that  the 
local  school  district  does  not  need  to 
accept  the  Teacher  Corps. 

However,  I  would  point  out  that  this 
is  true  in  every  single  educational  pro- 
gram that  is  before  the  House.  There 
is  not  a  single  education  program  that 
the  Congress  has  ever  passed  where  it 
is  mandatory  that  the  local  district  or 
the  State  accept  it,  and  this  program  is 
no  different.  They  can  accept  it  or  not. 
But  where  there  are  millions  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  involved,  the 
districts  will  want  to  be  involved  in  it 
if  they  are  paying  taxes  to  support  it. 
So  we  are  obligated  to  draw  provisions 
that  are  educationally  sound  and  indis- 
putably fair. 

The  second  provision  which  I  think  is 
an  oversight — and  this  is  why  I  am  par- 
ticularly appreciative  of  the  chairman's 
suggestion  of  a  few  minutes  ago  for  an 
immediate  study  of  the  Teacher  Corps. 
In  rereading  the  bill  last  night  and  this 
morning  it  does  say  that  with  the  teach- 
er-interns, there  is  a  2-year  training 
program  and  those  of  you  who  have  a 


conference  report  In  front  of  you  can 
read  it.  It  is  covered  on  page  40  of  the 
conference  report. 

Beginning  in  section  513(a)(3)  under 
item  B  the  language  reads : 

Teaching  teams,  each  of  which  shall  con- 
sist of  an  experienced  teacher  and  a  number 
of — teacher  Interns  who,  In  addition  to 
teaching  duties,  shall  be  afforded  time  bv 
the  local  educational  agency  for  a  teache 
Intern  training  program  developed  accord- 
ing to  criteria  established  by  the  Conunis- 
sioner  and  carried  out  under  the  guidanct 
of  the  experienced  teacher  in  cooperatloa 
with  an  Institution  of  higher  education. 

Then  on  the  same  page,  section  513 (bj 
reads: 

Arrangements  with  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  provide  training  for  teacher  in- 
terns while  teaching  in  schools  for  local  edu- 
cational agencies  under  the  provisions  of  this 
part  shall  provide,  wherever  possible,  for 
training  leading  to  a  graduate  degree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  clear  from 
this  language  in  the  conference  bill  that 
the  interns  are  in  a  period  of  "training" 
for  the  full  time  in  which  they  may  be 
teaching  in  any  district  under  the  terms 
of  this  act. 

Then  on  page  41,  section  514(a)(3) 
reads: 

A  teacher  Intern  shall  be  compensated  at 
a  rate  which  Is  equal  to  the  lowest  rate  paid 
by  such  agency  for  teaching  full  time  In  the 
school  system  and  the  grade  to  which  the 
intern  Is  assigned. 

This  is  immediately  followed  by  the 
language  in  section  514(b)  that  "for  any 
period  of  training  under  this  part."  May 
I  repeat  that  "for  any  period  of  training 
under  this  part"  the  Commissioner  shall 
pay  to  the  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
such  stipends — including  allowances  for 
subsistence  and  other  expenses  for  such 
members  and  their  dependents— as  he 
may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  pre- 
vailing practices  under  comparable  fed- 
erally supported  training  programs. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  can  read  the 
law,  this  clearly  says  that  while  the 
intern  will  be  paid  with  100  percent 
Federal  funds  through  the  local  school 
district,  it  also  says  that  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay  directly  to  the  members 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  other  stipends  that 
he  may  determine  to  be  consistent  with 
other  federally  supported  training  pro- 
grams. May  I  also  point  out  this  pro- 
gram is  not  part  of  the  State  plan  and 
completely  by-passes  State  department's 
of  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  distinguished 
and  able  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  in 
my  judgment,  has  accurately  poi:ited  out 
that  in  a  given  school  district  this  bill. 
as  drafted  may  create  a  great  deal  of 
friction  between  the  permanent  teachers 
who  are  working  under  a  fixed  salary 
schedule  and  a  Teacher  Corps  team  of 
Interns  and  one  experienced  teacher  who 
may  be  paid  salaries  completely  out  of 
line  with  the  local  schedule.  As  I  said 
a  moment  ago,  I  wish  that  there  might 
have  been  time  to  more  carefully  con- 
sider these  possibilities  and  there  might 
also  have  been  time  to  discuss  this  with 
teacher  representatives  and  school  su- 
perintendents to  learn  their  reaction  to 
such  a  provision.  Again,  may  I  repeat 
that  it  would  be  a  very  high  price  to  pay 
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for  a  Teacher  Corps  team  if  there  were 
Ly  possibility  that  the  local  salary 
schedule  would  be  upset  and  the  morale 
of  the  permanent  teachers  seriously 
impaired. 

Let  me  add  I  think  that  the  intent  of 
the  original  Senate  draft  may  have  been 
to  provide  additional  stipends  only  for 
the  3-month  training  program  and  not 
for  the  2  years. 

I  think  it  was  an  oversight  in  the  con- 
ference bill  written  in  haste  and  under 
great  pressure  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI 
might  later  discuss  this  particular  point. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  At  that  point  I 
think  the  direct  answer  is  that  the  gen- 
tlewoman is  quite  correct.  The  answer 
is  "Yes." 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  these 
additional  amounts  are  for  the  full  2 
years  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Training  stipends 
ffould  be  paid  during  a  3-month  training 
period. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  And  during 
the  2-year  period.  The  bill  states  the 
stipends  are  to  be  paid  for  any  training 
period.  It  does  not  limit  it  to  the 
3-month  training  period. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  That  is  not  my 
understanding. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would  re- 
fer the  gentleman  to  pages  40  and  41  of 
the  bill  and  I  would  hope  he  would  dis- 
cuss it  later.  In  section  513(a)  (3)  there 
is  set  forth  a  2-year  training  program, 
which  I  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman 
clarify  and  perhaps  by  legislative  history 
we  can  do  something  even  today  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Section  514(b) 
clearly  says  "for  any  period  of  training 
under  this  part  the  Commissioner  shall 
pay  to  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
stipends." 

I  hope  I  have  answered  the  question 
for  the  distinguished  Representative 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  very  candid  and  helpful 
answer  to  my  question. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Let  me  say 
again  though  I  have  questions  about  this 
particular  provision,  there  are  other  pro- 
visions of  the  higher  education  bill  that 
far  outweigh  the  reservations  and  criti- 
cisms we  have  over  this  one  part.  May 
I  point  out  other  conference  agreements 
and  I  shall  quickly  try  to  go  over  some 
of  the  other  titles,  because  questions 
have  been  raised  by  the  various  Mem- 
bers as  to  what  the  conference  report 
does  provide.  I  know  Members  also  have 
letters  to  answer  on  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  title  I,  I  think  the 
House  retained  most  of  the  provisions 
that  were  brought  to  the  House  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Instead  of  a  1-year  authori- 
zation, however,  we  compromised  with 
the  Senate.  They  had  a  5-year  authori- 
zation and  now  we  have  a  3 -year  bill, 
except  in  the  two  titles:  the  Teacher 
Corps  will  be  a  2-year  program  and  title 
m  for  "Developing  Colleges,"  will  be  a 
1-year  program. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  part  of  the  bill, 
^  I  suggested,  is  compulsory,  whether 
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it  be  the  Teacher  Corps  or  whether  it  be 
some  other  title  of  the  bill. 

The  implementation  of  every  single 
part  of  the  bill  would  be  up  to  the  local 
school  districts  or  the  States  to  accept 
or  reject  as  they  wish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  I  of  the  bill  was  spe- 
cifically designed  to  respond  to  the  Pres- 
ident's plea  that  the  time  has  come — 
and   this  is  a   quote  from  one   of  his 

speeches 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
has  expired. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentlewoman  2  additional  minutes. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
title  I  of  the  bill  was  specifically  designed 
to  respond  to  the  President's  plea  that 
"the  time  has  come  for  us  to  help  the 
university  to  face  the  problems  of  the 
city  as  it  once  faced  the  problems  of  the 
farm." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  know  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  this  country  live 
in  urban  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  retain  the  House  pro- 
vision that  the  special  emphasis  shall  be 
upon  the  urban  and  suburban  areas, 
though  it  will  also  include  the  rural 
areas. 

The  compromise  title  retains  the  four 
most  essential  elements  of  the  House 
biU. 

Under  the  title  $25  million  in  the  first 
year  and  $50  million  in  each  of  the  next 
2  years  is  authorized  to  help  institutions 
of  higher  education  establish  community 
service  programs  to  solve  community 
problems  in  rural,  urban  or  suburban 
areas — however,  and  most  important,  let 
me  repeat,  the  bill  requires  that  partic- 
ular emphasis  be  given  to  urban  and 
suburban  problems. 

Where  continuing  educational  courses 
are  offered  the  conference  report  retains 
the  House  limitation  on  the  use  of  funds 
to  courses  which  are  of  college  level.  All 
of  the  funds  becoming  available  will  be 
allotted  through  a  formula  without  any 
reservation  for  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  as  proposed  in  the  Senate  bill 
for  experimental  approaches  in  univer- 
sity and  continuing  education.  The 
House  conferees  were  also  successful  in 
maintaining  the  House  position  that  fees 
can  be  used  for  matching  purposes.  *t)ne 
very  desirable  Senate  amendment  has 
been  accepted  which  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  which  will  result, 
at  feast  hopefully,  in  the  coordination 
of  all  federally  supported  community 
service  programs  including  university  ex- 
tension and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams, and  also  including  programs  of 
the  Commerce  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

There  were  very  few  important  differ- 
ences in  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  title  II — college  library  assistance  and 
library  training  and  research.  The  re- 
sulting compromise  will  provide  $50  mil- 
lion each  year  for  3  years  to  help  col- 
lege libraries  buy  books  and  library  ma- 
terials. The  design  of  the  program  has 
been  modified  to  insure  that  the  congres- 
sional intent  is  met  to  bring  assistance  to 
libraries.  Over  50  percent  of  our  4-year 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  82 
percent  of  our  2-year  institutions  fall 


below  accepted  minimum  standards  in 
library  materials,  we  are  advised. 

With  respect  to  special  purpose 
grants — grants  to  assist  in  meeting 
unique  needs — national  and  regional 
needs  and  to  establish  or  strengthen  joint 
use  facilities — institutions  will  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  their  existing  effort 
and  to  match  $1  for  every  $3  in  Federal 
funds.  Fifteen  million  dollars  a  year 
will  be  made  available  for  library  train- 
ing and  research.  In  order  to  avoid 
overlap  and  duplication  in  Federal  pro- 
grams, the  House  conferees  successfully 
maintained  the  House  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  repeal  of  existing  institute 
graining  authority  in  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  Under  the  con- 
ference report  the  authority  for  train- 
ing institutes  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  librarians  is  repealed  effec- 
tive July  1,  1967,  instead  of  1965  as  orig- 
inally recommended  by  the  House. 

The  conference  report  also  provides  $5 
million  in  funds  this  year,  $6.3  million 
in  1967  and  $7.8  milion  in  1968,  to  help 
the  Library  of  Congress  expand,  speed 
up,  and  improve  its  cataloging  serv- 
ices. This  is  vitally  important  to  every 
library  in  the  country. 

I  must  report  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable modification  of  the  House  ap- 
proved  program   of   support   to   assist, 
through   cooperative    arrangements,    in 
raising  the  academic  standards  of  de- 
veloping     institutions.     The      original 
House  bill  was  specifically  designed  to 
assist  struggling  4-year  institutions  only. 
The  Senate  proposed  assistance  to  junior 
colleges  also.    Under  the  conference  re- 
port the  authorization  has  been  increased 
to  $55  million  for  fiscal  year  1966 — and 
22  percent  of  the  funds  are  reserved  for 
junior  colleges.    The  inclusion  of  junior 
colleges  concerned  the  House  conferees 
greatly  as  it  was  feared  that  the  objec- 
tives of  the  House  provision  were  being 
distorted.    I  believe,  however,  that  the 
provision  before  us  today  is  acceptable. 
We  did  place  a  1-year  authorization  on 
this  title.    It  limits  assistance  to  those 
institutions,  both  4-year  and  junior  col- 
lege, which  have  been  in  existence  for 
5    years — thus    assistance    will    not   be 
made    available    to    those    institutions 
which  are  developing  by  virtue  of  their 
recent  establishment  or  because  of  rap- 
idly expanding  enrollments.    Rather  the 
House  intent  is  maintained — to  assist  de- 
veloping institutions — outside  of  the  ac- 
ademic stream  which  over  the  years  have 
been  struggling  for  survival.     The  fact 
that  this  program  is  only  authorized  for 
1   year — and   that  the   committee   will 
have  an  opportunity  to  reexamine  and 
reevaluate  it  next  year  also  makes  it 
more  acceptable  and  satisfactory. 

The  House  bill  amended  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  to  pro- 
vide that  25  percent  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  student  loan  funds  could 
be  used  to  miake  educational  opportunity 
grants  to  needy  students.  The  Senate 
amendment  provided  an  independent 
program  under  which  grants  would  be 
made  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
to  enable  them  to  provide  scholarships. 
The  substitute  agreed  upon  in  con- 
ference adopts  the  design  of  the  Senate 
amendment  and  authorizes  an  independ- 
ent program  of  educational  opportimity 
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grants  for  the  next  3  years.  The  sub- 
stitute retains  most — the  majority — of 
the  House  requirements.  Under  the 
proposal,  $70  million  a  year  for  3  years 
is  authorized  for  opportunity  grants  to 
promising,  exceptionally  needy  students, 
plus  sufficient  funds  to  continue  the 
awards  beyond  the  first  year  so  that  re- 
cipients might  complete  their  college 
education.  Funds  will  be  allotted  to  in- 
stitutions imder  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  student  loan  formula, 
which  is  based  on  the  number  of  per- 
sons enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education. 

In  order  for  a  student  to  be  selected 
for  an  educational  opportunity  grant, 
the  college  or  university  must  determine 
that  the  student  first,  shows  evidence 
of  academic  or  creative  promise;  sec- 
ond, is  of  exceptional  financial  need; 
and,  third,  would  not.  except  for  an  op- 
portunity grant,  be  able  financially  to 
pursue  studies  at  an  institution  of  higher 
education.  The  opportunity  grants  will 
range  from  $200  to  $800.  with  an  addi- 
tional $200  available  for  students  In  the 
top  half  of  their  class  who  have  demon- 
strated need  for  the  added  funds.  The 
basic  grant  may  not  be  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  amount  of  student  as- 
sistance which  the  institution  makes 
available  to  the  student,  excluding  funds 
under  work-study  programs. 

The  provision  wHl  make  it  possible  for 
the  exceptionally  needy  student  with 
promise  to  attend  college.  Costs  at 
private  colleges  have  increased  40  per- 
cent since  1954.  And  there  is  no  relief 
in  sight  in  either  public  or  private  col- 
leges. In  fact  the  estimate  is  that  dur- 
ing this  next  decade  there  will  be  an  in- 
crease of  50  percent  in  college  costs. 

It  is  importaot  to  note  that  of  male 
students  in  families  that  have  incomes 
of  less  than  $3,000  and  who  are  in  the 
top  25  percent  of  the  class  academically, 
29  percent  of  that  income  group  do  not 
go  to  college  the  first  year  after  high 
school  graduation;  and  of  the  girls  in 
the  top  25  percent  of  the  class  academ- 
ically and  who  come  from  families  with 
less  than  $3,000  income,  69  percent  are 
not  able  to  go  to  college  within  1  year 
of  high  school  graduation.  We  do  not 
know  how  many  of  these  never  go  to  the 
university.  All  of  the  studies  have  in- 
dicated that  financial  need  is  one  of  the 
most  important  reasons  why  qualified 
students  do  not  attend  college.  This 
high  percentage  of  able  students  who  do 
not  go  on  is  a  loss  that  I  think  this 
Nation  cannot  afford.  This  proposal 
will  insure  that  the  full  development  and 
education  of  our  most  precious  re- 
source— our  Nation's  youth — is  not  lost. 
A  qualified  student  who  wants  to  go  and 
is  willing  to  really  work  and  study  can 
go  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  few  substan- 
tive differences  in  the  respective  provi- 
sions authorizing  guaranteed  reduced  in- 
terest loans.  The  program  authorizes  a 
Federal  program  of  insiu-ed  loans  for  stu- 
dents who  do  not  have  reasonable  access 
to  an  equivalent  State  or  private  insured 
loan  program  and  also  authorizes  $17.5 
million  for  advances  to  the  reserve  funds 
of  State  and  private  nonprofit  programs. 
The  maxim  lun  annual  insurable   loan 


would  be  $1,000  for  undergraduates  and 
$1,500  for  graduate  students,  and  the 
maximum  aggregate  of  insured  principal 
would  be  $5,000  for  undergraduates  and 
$7,500  for  graduate  students.  The  maxi- 
mum rate  of  interest  may  not  exceed  6 
percent.  For  students  from  families  hav- 
ing annual  incomes  of  less  than  $15,000 
the  Government  would  pay  the  interest 
while  the  student  is  in  college  and  3  per- 
centage points  of  the  interest  thereafter. 
These  provisions  are  very  similar  to  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  loans. 
However,  there  is  no  provision  for  for- 
giveness of  loans  for  teachers  in  this  part. 
The  repayment  of  principal  on  a  fed- 
erally guaranteed  loan,  which  could  be- 
gin no  earlier  than  9  months  or  later 
than  12  months  after  the  student  leaves 
school,  could  be  deferred  for  up  to  an- 
other 3  years  while  the  borrower  is  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  Peace  Corps,  or  in 
graduate  school. 

The  House  provision  that  State  and 
nonprofit  private  programs  would  be  re- 
quired to  insure  at  least  80  percent  of 
the  principal  of  loans  has  been  retained 
in  the  conference  report.  This  guaran- 
teed loan  program  is  designed  especially 
for  the  students  from  middle  income 
families  who  are  also  having  great  dif- 
ficulty in  financing  college  education 
for  perhaps  three  or  four  or  more  chil- 
dren. 

Amendments  to  the  college  work  study 
program  will  transfer  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  from  the  OflHce  of 
Economic  Opportimity  to  the  Office  of 
Education  where  it  surely  belongs  and 
liberalize  the  program  to  permit  partic- 
ipation by  students  other  than  those 
from  very  low  income  families.  $129 
million  is  authorized  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year,  $165  million  in  fiscal  1967,  and 
$200  million  in  1968. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion gathered  considerable  testimony  on 
the  student  loan  program  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  during  the 
hearings  on  the  higher  education  bill. 
At  the  time  the  subcommittee  reported 
the  bill  to  the  full  committee  we  believed 
that  the  subcommittee  did  not  have  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  make  legislative  rec- 
ommendations for  tightening  loan  pro- 
cedures.   We  wanted  more  information. 
The  Senate  however,  insisted  on  changes. 
The  Senate  bill  Included  the  following 
National  Defense  Education  Act  amend- 
ments: First,  to  authorize  use  of  Fed- 
eral  funds,   up   to    1   percent  of  out- 
standing loans,  to  pay  up  to  half  an  In- 
stitution's administrative  costs,  includ- 
ing collection  costs.  In  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  student  loan  pro- 
gram; second,  to  require  minimum  re- 
payment of  $15   a   month  to  begin   9 
months  after  the  borrower  stops  carry- 
ing at  least  half  the  normal  academic 
workload;  third,  to  authorize  15  percent 
forgiveness  for  each  year  of  teaching  in 
an  area  where  there  Is  a  high  concen- 
tration of  disadvantaged  children.    This 
means   that   for   these   teachers   there 
might  be  a  100  percent  forgiveness.    May 
I  be  perfectly  frank  with  my  House  col- 
leagues and  say  that  this  is  a  provi- 
sion that  gives  me  some  concern.    First 
of  all,  the  Senate  language  which  was 
adopted  in  conference  allows  the  15  per- 
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cent  forgiveness  for  each  year  of  teach 
ing  in  a  poverty  area  plus  a  50  percent 
forgiveness.  In  effect  this  means  if  I 
teacher  taught  in  a  poverty  area  for  onlv 
2  years  she  would  receive  a  30  percent 
forgiveness  and  then  if  she  went  to  an- 
other school  or  to  a  college  and  taught 
for  5  years  she  would  have  an  additional 
50  percent  forgiveness,  or  a  total  of  80 
percent.  This  seems  to  me  to  raise  ques- 
tions  as  far  as  equity  is  concerned.  The 
other  part  which  seems  to  me  to  be  in- 
equitable Is  that  a  college  student  may 
borrow  up  to  $10,000  under  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  loans  if  such  stu- 
dent is  needy  and  may  have  a  50  per- 
cent  forgiveness  or  In  the  case  which  I 
just  described,  an  80  percent  forgive- 
ness— or  a  100  percent  forgiveness  under 
certain  conditions — and  yet  another  stu- 
dent whose  family  income  may  be  only 
slightly  higher  is  not  allowed  to  borrow 
under  National  Defense  Education  Act 
and  must  borrow  under  the  guaranteed 
loan  program  and  under  the  guaranteed 
loan  program  there  is  no  forgiveness 
for  any  teacher. 

A  student  coming  from  a  family  with 
a  $7,000  income  might  validly  raise  the 
question  as  to  why  he  carmot  be  for- 
given at  least  one-half  of  his  loan  if  he 
goes  into  teaching  while  another  student 
classmate  coming  from  a  family  with  per- 
haps a  $5,000  Income  may  benefit  to  the 
tune  of  several  thousand  dollars  by  the 
forgiveness  feature  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  This  is  a  matter 
to  which  we  did  not  give  our  attentioii  Li 
the  conference  report  but  one  to  which  I 
think  the  attention  of  the  committee  and 
the  attention  of  the  House  should  be 
directed;  fourth,  the  Senate  National 
Defense  Education  Act  amendments  also 
Include  economics,  civics,  and  industrial 
arts  in  the  teacher  institute  program; 
fifth,  2jaA  to  add  economics  to  the  equip- 
ment purchase  section  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

The  above  five  amendments  are  in- 
cluded In  the  conference  report.  I 
should  point  out,  however,  that  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation does  intend  to  undertake  a  thor- 
ough and  an  in-depth  study  of  the  en- 
tire National  Defense  Education  Act 
next  year.  We  believe  there  may  be 
several  other  changes  that  should  be 
made  In  loan  procedures  and  collections. 
Finally  may  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve the  amendments  to  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  to  be 
the  most  important  and  significant  parts 
of  the  conference  report.  The  original 
House- approved  amendments  to  double 
the  authorizations  of  funds  to  build  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  academic 
facilities  have  been  retained.  Such  an 
increase  was  necessary  and  justifiable 
on  the  evidence  presented  to  the  special 
subcommittee.  We  also  deleted  the  cate- 
gorical limitations  in  title  I  which  will 
result  in  an  even  greater  demand  for 
Federal  funds  for  facilities — funds  for 
the  humanities  as  well  as  math,  science, 
engineering  buildings. 

As  I  said  during  the  original  House 
debate  on  the  higher  education  bill,  I 
believe  If  we  were  to  address  the  college 
presidents  and  administrators  and  ask 
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them  what  they  needed  the  most  It  would 
be  Federal  funds  to  provide  classrooms, 
Ubraries,  and  laboratories  so  that  they 
tm  be  able  to  adequately  accommodate 
Jie  increasing  college  enrollments.  The 
needs  are  well  documented. 

The  conference  report  includes  other 
amendments  to  facilitate  better  admin- 
istration of  this  program  at  the  State 
ievel  If  finally  enacted— Federal  grants 
for  the  construction  of  academic  faciUties 
it  public  community  colleges  and  tech- 
nical institutes  may  be  made  up  to  40  per- 
cent of  construction  costs  rather  than 
exactly  40  percent.  We  believe  this  was 
the  original  congressional  intent  in  the 

1963  bill. 

Funds  allocated  for  public  community 
coUeges  and  funds  allotted  for  4-year 
institutions  may  be  transferred  for  use 
in  the  other  sections  if  the  State  com- 
mission has  not  received  an  application 
for  grants  under  this  section  in  question 
prior  to  January  1  of  the  year  and  if  the 
State  commission  requests  the  transfer. 
A  maximum  Interest  rate  of  3  per- 
cent will  be  charged  on  loans  made  under 
title  HI  of  the  Facilities  Act.  This  brings 
the  program  in  line  with  the  recently  re- 
vised dormitory  loan  program.  This,  I 
believe.  Is  a  highly  desirable  change  and 
has  wide  support. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  attempted  to  cover 
the  ways  in  which  the  programs  con- 
tained in  the  original  House  bill  have 
been  modified  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee. The  fellowship  program  and  equip- 
ment grants  will  be  discussed  by  others. 
I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
goals  and  objectives  we  discussed  on  Au- 
gust 26,  when  the  House  considered  the 
higher  education  bill,  will  be  met  by  the 
provisions  in  the  conference  report. 
Without  question  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  the  youth  of  this  Nation 
will  be  helped  immeasurably  by  this 
legislation.  Today's  challenge  is  a  chal- 
lenge of  change.  Let  us  help  colleges  to 
meet  it.  And  even  though  not  as  com- 
pletely satisfactory,  perhaps  as  each  of 
us  would  like  it,  I  beUeve  and  hope  the 
House  will  sustain  the  House  conferees 
in  their  recommendations. 

May  I  express  my  deep  sense  of  grati- 
tude to  the  staff  of  my  subcommittee  and 
to  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  worked 
so  diligently  and  contributed  so  much. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  BrademasI. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  higher  education  con- 
ference report. 

This  bill,  which  authorizes  an  expend- 
iture of  $841  million  in  the  current  fis- 
cal year,  contains  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
grams to  aid  colleges  and  universities. 
Included  In  the  bill  are:  Increased  funds 
for  college  construction;  purchase  of  li- 
brary books  and  training  of  librarians; 
grants  to  developing  Institutions;  grants 
to  help  colleges  solve  community  prob- 
lems, mainly  through  university  exten- 
sion programs;  financial  aid  for  the 
needy  and  the  overburdened  middle-in- 
come family;  and  proposals  for  a  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  and  a  teacher  fel- 
lowship program. 


I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  all  of  the  Democratic  con- 
ferees In  the  House,  all  of  the  Democratic 
conferees  in  the  Senate,  and  all  of  the 
Republican  conferees  in  the  Senate 
signed  the  conference  report;  so  that  this 
measure  does  have  very  strong  biparti- 
san support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  concen- 
trate my  remarks  on  title  V  of  the  bill, 
partly  because  I  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  sponsors  and  advocates  of  the  two 
programs  it  authorizes  and  partly  be- 
cause one  of  them,  the  Teacher  Corps, 
has  come  under  heavy  attack  here  in 
the  past  2  days.  These  two  programs, 
to  both  of  which  I  give  full  support,  are 
the  teacher  fellowship  program  and  the 
National  Teacher  Corps. 

The  purpose  of  the  teacher  fellowship 
program  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
education  offered  by  the  country's  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.    To  do 
so,  we  must  improve  the  quality  of  the 
education  available  for  persons  who  pur- 
sue or  intend  to  pursue  careers  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.    My 
colleagues  should  note  that  the  fellow- 
ship program  includes  not  only  persons 
presently  teaching   in  elementary   and 
secondary  schools  but  also  those  who 
teach,  guide,  or  supervise  such  teachers. 
Further,     persons     who     plan     careers 
either  as  elementary  or  secondary  teach- 
ers or  in  fields  directly  related  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  such  as 
library  science,  school  social  work,  guid- 
ance and  counseling,  educational  media, 
and  special  education  for  handicapped 
children,  are  also  eligible  for  fellowships 
under  the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  bill  is 
pursued,  first,  by  awarding  fellowships 
for  graduate  study  at  institutions  of 
higher  education  and,  second,  by  devel- 
oping or  strengthening  teacher  educa- 
tion programs  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

A  total  of  24,500  fellowships  is  author- 
ized in  the  3-year  program:  4,500  in 
fiscal  1966  and  10,000  each  In  fiscal  years 
1967  and  1968.  Total  authorizations  for 
the  same  3-year  period  are  $475  million, 
consisting  of  $40  million  In  the  current 
fiscal  year,  $160  million  in  fiscal  1967, 
and  $275  million  in  fiscal  1968. 

The  Commissioner  is  to  allocate  the 
fellowships  to  institutions  of  hi^er  edu- 
cation with  approved  programs  lor  qual- 
ity graduate  education  for  teachers.  He 
is  to  encourage  those  presently  pursuing 
a  career  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education  to  enter  these  graduate  pro- 
grams and  he  is  also  to  encourage  recent 
college  graduates  to  go  into  teaching  as  a 
career,  as  well  as  college  graduates  in 
other  occupations  to  enter  or  return  to  a 
career  in  elementary  or  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

To  gain  approval  for  its  program,  the 
institution  must  show  that  its  effort  will 
improve  the  quality  of  education  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  teachers, 
and  It  must  emphasize  high-quality  sub- 
stantive courses,  rather  than  the  tradi- 
tional methods  courses.  If  any  methods 
courses  are  offered,  they  must  be  directly 
related  to  the  substantive  cotirses  and 
clearly  secondary  to  them  In  the  pro- 


In  order  to  obtain  equitable  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  the  high-quality  pro- 
grams envisioned  here,  the  Commissioner 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  and  con- 
tracts with  histitutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  pay  part  of  the  costs  of  develop- 
ing or  strengthening  graduate  programs 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  approval 
and  of  developing  or  strengthening  high- 
quality    undergraduate    programs    for 
training  those  planning  to  pursue  an  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  education  career. 
The  stipends  available,  Including  sub- 
sistence and  dependents  allowances,  are 
to  be  consistent  with  prevailing  practices 
under   comparable   federally   supported 
programs.     In    addition,   payments   of 
$2,500  per  participating  student  are  to  be 
paid  to  the  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  each  academic  year  the  student 
is  in  the  program.     The  amount,  ol 
course,  will  be  reduced  by  any  tuition  or 
other  nonrefundable  charges  which  the 
student  must  bear. 

The  grantee,  for  his  part,  must  be  a 
full-time  student  or  researcher  in  his 
field,  must  not  be  engaged  in  gainful  em- 
ployment— other  than  part-time  teach- 
ing, research,  or  similar  approved  activi- 
ties related  to  his  training — and  must 
maintain  satisfactory  proficiency  in  his 
work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  of  the  fel- 
lowship program,  for  we  need  the  high- 
caliber  teachers  which  it  will  help  to 
prepare. 

I  should  like  now  to  comment  on  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  provision,  about 
which  there  has  been  some  controversy. 
I  shall  not  review  its  provisions  at  this 
time,  for  I  believe  the  discussion  in  the 
House  yesterday  more  than  adequately 
outlined  the  nature  and  substance  of  this 
imaginative  proposal.  I  refer  in  partic- 
ular to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins],  who  out- 
lined the  major  features  of  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  as  well  as  to  the  colloquy 
between  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  QuiE]  and  myself. 

I  want  especially  to  address  myself  to 
what  my  colleague  from  Minnesota  said 
a  little  while  ago  when  he  argued  that  he 
had  to  oppose  the  Teacher  Corps  proposal 
because,  he  said,  it  had  not  been  consid- 
ered in  the  House.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  the  Teacher  Corps  proposal 
was  considered  in  hearings  by  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
was  voted  on  by  the  full  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


gram. 


There  are  several  Items  in  this  con- 
ference report  which  were  not  con- 
sidered at  all  either  by  a  House  subcom- 
mittee or  a  full  committee  of  the  House. 
Yet  it  is  very  strange,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  did  not  hear  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota attack  any  of  these  items.  For 
example,  I  did  not  hear  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  or  his  Republican  col- 
leagues say  a  word  in  opposition  to  title 
VI  of  this  report  which,  for  educational 
equipment  and  minor  remodeling  of 
buildings,  authorizes  half  again  as  much 
money  than  is  authorized  by  the  Teacher 
Corps  part  of  the  bill. 

If  failure  of  the  House  to  consider  a 
proposal  Is  grounds  for  opposing  it,  why 
have  our  friends  on  the  university  side 
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not   announced   their  intention  to  kill 
title  VI  of  the  bill? 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  it  is  surely  unfair  to  attack  the 
Teacher  Corps  on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  not  considered  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives when  there  are  other  p&rts 
of  this  bill  which  were  either  supported 
by  the  minority  or  not  objected  to  in 
their  proposed  motion  to  recommit,  that 
were  not  even  considered  by  a  House  sub- 
committee, not  to  speak  of  winning  ap- 
proval of  the  full  committee,  as  did  the 
•  Teacher  Corps. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  also  to 
read  into  the  Record  a  letter  I  have  just 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr.  Gardner, 
with  respect  to  the  issue  of  local  control. 

This  letter  from  Secretary  Gardner,  a 
distinguished  Republican  who  is  already 
serving  with  great  distinction  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Cabinet,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Secretary  of  Health. 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  20, 1965. 
Hon.  John  Brademas, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Brademas:  In  accordance  with 
our  telephone  conversation  I  have  reviewed 
the  discussion  which  took  place  on  the  House 
floor  yesterday  between  you  and  Congress- 
man QtrtE. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  that  the  Teacher  Corps 
will  Impose  no  Federal  control  over  the 
authority  of  the  local  school  district.  In  par- 
ticular, the  local  school  district  retains  full 
authority  to  select  and  reject,  to  appoint  and 
fire  those  recruited  through  the  Teacher 
Corps  prograilf.  Local  school  authorities  will 
be  free  to  set  the  criteria  for  members  they 
may  wish  to  employ.  No  community  need 
accept  any  teacher  unsuitable  to  its  needs. 

The  Office  of  Education  will  seek  to  guaran- 
tee maximum  participation  of  local  school 
authorities  by  (a)  requesting  them  to  in- 
dicate the  teacher  qualiflcatlons  they  judge 
to  be  desirable:  and  (b)  submitting  to  them 
for  approval  the  names  of  individual  Teacher 
Corps  members  who  are  available  for  service. 

I  believe  the  Teacher  Corps  program  will 
greatly  Improve  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  our  Nation's  disadvantaged  school 
children.  At  the  same  time.  It  preserves  the 
valuable  tradition  of  local  control  over  the 
schools  In  each  community. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  Gardner. 

Secretary. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  here  also 
clarify  one  matter  raised  in  the  colloquy 
between  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  GooDELLl  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI  concerning  the 
use  of  Teacher  Corps  members  in  private 
schools. 

I  believe  the  question  put  by  Mr. 
GooDELL  to  Mr.  QuiE  is  answered  by  a 
simple  reading  of  the  language  of  title 
V.  section  513<d>  of  the  conference  re- 
port, as  follows:  "A  local  educational 
agency  may— '  I  beUeve  Mr.  Goodell 
here  used  the  word  "will" — 

Sec.  513(d).  A  local  educational  agency 
may  utilize  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
assigned  to  It  In  providing,  in  the  manner 
described  in  section  205(a)  (2)  of  Public  Law 
874.  81st  Congress,  as  amended,  educational 
services  In  which  children  enrolled  In  pri- 
vate elementary  and  secondary  schools  can 
participate. 


Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  remaining 
brief  time.  I  would  like  to  say  an  addi- 
tional word  to  clarify  my  earlier  response 
to  the  question  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished gentlelady  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green]  with  respect  to  the  payments  to 
be  made  to  Teacher  Corps  interns  dur- 
ing the  time  when  they  are  both  teach- 
ing and  pursuing  some  training,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  biU.  Stipends  may  be  paid 
to  Teacher  Corps  members  when  they 
are  undergoing  full-time  training, 
whether  in  the  3-month  period  preced- 
ing their  employment  or  during  the  sum- 
mers between  the  school  years. 

It  is  not  intended  that  stipends  would 
be  paid  concurrently  with  the  times  in 
which  Teacher  Corps  members  are  re- 
ceiving regular  teachers'  salaries. 

The  Federal  Government  would  reim- 
burse colleges  and  universities  and  local 
school  systems  for  the  entire  cost  of 
training,  whether  preservice  or  in- 
service,  but  it  is  of  course  not  intended 
that  Teacher  Corps  members  would  be 
receiving  two  different  incomes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Price  ) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  QuiE]. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want 
to  point  out  why  I  tried  to  get  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  to  yield  to  me 

I  will  say  that  while  it  is  true  that  the 
subcommittee  did  consider  the  Teacher 
Corps,  it  did  so  for  only  1  day  and  only 
one  person  came  to  testify  on  that  sub- 
ject If  you  will  aU  read  a  copy  of  the 
hearings  which  I  am  holding  in  my  hand 
you  can  see  it  yourself.  The  cover  list^ 
teacher  feUowshlps  and  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  which  may  appear  to  in- 
dicate 4  days  of  hearings  but  3  days  were 
only  on  the  fellowships.  The  only  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  other  than  Senator 
Nelson  came  prepared  to  testify  on*the 
fellowships  and  they  were  only  asked 
about  the  Teacher  Corps  after  they 
arrived. 

The  second  part  of  my  reason  is  that 
no  matter  what  the  Secretary  says  now 
the  question  is.  Who  are  we  going  to  be- 
lieve and  what  are  we  going  to  believe' 
Are  we  going  to  believe  as  the  Secretary 
says  in  a  letter  that  the  school  districts 
v^ul  select  the  teachers?  Or  do  we  be 
lieve  the  bill  itself  which  says  the  Com- 
missioner is  authorized  to  select  the 
teachers?  Who  are  we  to  believe?  Is 
tne  3-month  preliminary  period  of  train- 
ing the  only  period  where  they  will  re- 
ceive subsistence  under  section  514(b)  as 
the  gentleman  indicates  or  will  the  period 
of  training  that  the  interns  receive  sub- 
sistence be  for  2  years?  The  bUl  itself 
says  subsistence  wiU  be  paid  for  any 
period  of  training. 

EXTENSION     OF     REMARKS 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  who 
desire  to  do  so  may  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  on  the  pending  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Perkins]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can- 
not claim  for  this  or  any  other  legisla- 
tion that  there  are  no  imperfections 
This  bill  is  certainly  not  perfect.  But 
let  me  point  out  that  this  bill  has  been 
carefully  considered  by  the  general  Sub- 
committee  on  Education  in  4  days  of 
hearings  and  in  extensive  staff  work,  it 
was  reported  to  the  full  committee  and 
then  reported  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
Perhaps  we  can  find  ways  to  perfect 
it  and  make  it  work  more  effectively  in 
the  future,  guided  by  the  experience 
gained  in  its  administration.  But  I  am 
satisfied  that  this  legislation  is  urgently 
needed  now  to  provide  supplemental 
teacher  services  to  the  areas  of  this  coun- 
try, to  the  slum  sections  and  to  the  rural 
areas  where  we  have  today  a  shortage  of 
teachers  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  country.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  not  only  to  increase  the 
supply  but  also  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  teaching  service  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  disadvantaged 
areas  of  the  country.  The  evidence  be- 
fore us  as  to  need  is  overwhelming  and 
requires  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
conference  report.  Let  me  here  recite  a 
few  pertinent  facts  as  to  need : 

Five  million  American  school  age  chil- 
dren are  in  families  with  annual  incomes 
below  the  poverty  line  of  $2,000. 

They  constitute  11  percent  of  the  5- 
to-17  age  group. 

They  are  distributed  throughout  95 
percent  of  the  Nation's  3,100  counties. 

Their  parents  and  older  brothers  and 
sisters  make  up  the  one-fifth  of  Amer- 
ica— one  out  of  every  five  Americans— 
which  has  completed  less  than  8  years  of 
formal  schooling. 

Eighty-two  thousand  full-time  teach- 
ers in  U.S.  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  have  less  than  standard  certifi- 
cation. 

The  national  supply  of  new  teachers 
this  year  fell  more  than  128,000  short  of 
the  248,000  needed  by  our  schools. 

These  are  the  facts  but  the  need  for  a 
Teacher  Corps  can  probably  best  be 
summed  up  in  three  words — people  shun 
poverty. 

From  the  ranks  of  the  undereducated 
comes  a  vast  army  of  chronically  unem- 
ployed. Young  men  and  women— the 
products  of  educational  and  economic 
poverty — lack  simple  reading,  writing, 
and  math  skills,  and  the  ability  to  com- 
municate verbally  as  well.  Without  these 
they  cannot  get  or  hold  jobs.  When  they 
do,  the  job  contributes  little  or  nothing 
to  the  individual  himself,  to  our  society, 
or  to  the  national  economy. 

To  break  out  of  the  tradition  of  pov- 
erty, disadvantaged  youngsters  must  re- 
ceive the  best — not  the  least — in  educa- 
tion. The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Act  of  1965  is  a  giant  stride.  Though  it 
provides  over  a  billion  dollars  in  aid  to 
low-income  areas,  it  does  not  provide 
the  means  to  attract  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  with  the  enthusiasm, 
the  dedication,  the  understanding,  and 
the  talent  that  are  essential  to  make  ef- 
fective use  of  the  newly  available  Federal 
fimds. 
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To  reach  the  poor  child,  to  stir  the 
child's  curiosity,  takes  a  very  special 
quality  in  a  teacher.  It  takes  a  warmth 
and  insight  which  can  only  be  the  fusion 
of  natural  disposition,  a  sense  of  mission, 
and  proper  training.  One  of  the  most 
pathetic  wastes  of  our  times  and  our  re- 
sources is  that  we  have  tried  to  teach 
every  child,  regardless  of  background 
and  capabilities,  by  standards,  conceived 
for  children  from  a  comfortable,  middle- 
class,  white  background.  In  many  cases 
the  standards  have  been  woefully  inade- 
quate for  the  children  for  whom  they 
were  intended.  For  the  uneasy  children 
of  poverty,  they  have  been  disastrous. 

By  providing  money,  training,  and  op- 
portunity the  Teacher  Corps  would 
bring  together  qualified  men  and  women 
who  wish  to  meet  and  defeat  poverty. 
Corpsmen  would  go,  in  President  John- 
son's words,  "to  the  places  in  their  coun- 
try that  need  them  the  most." 

As  teachers  gravitate  in  increasing 
numbers  to  wealthier  schools,  problems 
in  poverty  schools  grow  more  acute.  At- 
tempts to  recruit  fresh  personnel  for  pov- 
erty schools  are  generally  fruitless. 
E\'en  schools  of  affluence  today  have  dif- 
ficulty attracting  and  holding  talented 
teachers.  One  result  has  been  that  slum 
schools  have  been  forced  to  employ  large 
n'jmbers  of  substitute  or  temporary  per- 
sonnel. Many  of  the  teachers  in  the 
schools  of  poverty  have  qualifications 
below  standards  acceptable  for  teaching 
children  from  middle-class  families. 
More  are  completely  ill  equipped  to  deal 
with  the  special  problems  of  the  disad- 
vantaged. 

The  Teacher  Corps  would  give  status 
and  professionalism  to  teaching  the  poor. 
The  6,000  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
would  demonstrate  that  America's  de- 
sire to  break  the  poverty  cycle  has  a 
strong  element  of  human  understanding 
and  compassion,  as  well  as  sound  and 
practical  techniques. 

Equal  educational  opportunities  for  all 
could  well  be  the  most  infiuential  ele- 
ment in  our  program  of  equal  economic 
opportunity  for  all. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  will  not  be  led  astray  by  the  derog- 
atory remarks  and  misinfonnation  that 
has  been  related.  Let  me  now  turn  to 
other  important  features  of  H.R.  9567 
as  reported  by  the  House  managers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  I  authorizes  $25  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1966  and  $50  million 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and 
1968,  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  commu- 
luty  problems  in  such  areas  as  housing, 
poverty,  government,  recreation,  em- 
ployment, youth  opportunities,  trans- 
portation, health,  and  land  use.  States 
«^ould  designate  a  State  agency  or  insti- 
tution broadly  representative  of  higher 
education  in  the  State  to  administer 
community  service  programs  developed 
linder  this  title.  This  title  has  signifi- 
cance for  all  commimities  large  and 
sniall,  as  the  legislation  would  authorize 
provision  of  the  new  program  in  rural 
^eas,  and  in  those  rural  nonfarm  min- 
ps  communities  seeking  technical 
Knowledge  as  to  means  of  attacking 
community  problems  and  needs. 

A  community  service  program  is  de- 
^ed  as  an  educational  program,  activ- 


ity, or  service,  including  a  research  pro- 
gram and^  university  extension  or  con- 
tinuing education  offering,  which  is  de- 
signed to  assist  in  the  solution  of  com- 
munity problems  in  rural,  urban  or 
suburban  areas,  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  urban  and  suburban  problems, 
where  the  institution  offering  such  pro- 
gram, activity,  or  service  determines — 
First,  that  the  proposed  program,  activ- 
ity, or  service  is  not  otherwise  adequately 
available;  and  second,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  program  or  performance  of  the 
activity  or  service  is  consistent  with  the 
institution's  overall  educational  program 
and  is  of  such  a  nature  as  is  appropriate 
to  the  effective  utilization  of  the  institu- 
tion's special  resources  and  the  compe- 
tencies of  its  faculty. 

When  course  offerings  are  involved, 
such  courses  must  be,  first,  fully  ac- 
ceptable toward  an  academic  degree;  or 
second,  of  college  level  as  determined  by 
the  institution  offering  such  courses. 

A  National  Advisory  Council  on  Exten- 
sion and  Continuing  Education  will  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  Its  main 
purpose  will  be  the  elimination  of  dupli- 
cation, and  the  coordination  of  pro- 
grams under  this  title  and  other  pro- 
grams of  extension  or  continuing  edu- 
cation. Further,  the  committee  will 
advise  the  Commissioner  on  the  ap- 
proval of  projects  and  activities  under 
this  title  and  will  file  an  annual  report 
which  will  recommend  changes  in  Fed- 
eral laws  relating  to  extension  and  con- 
tinuing education  activities. 

Federal  funds  will  cover  75  percent  of 
the  costs  of  the  program  in  fiscal  year 
1966,  75  percent  in  fiscal  year  1967,  and 
50  percent  in  fiscal  year  1978. 

Up  to  5  percent  of  the  expenditures  for 
which  Federal  payn^nts  are  made,  or 
$25,000.  can  be  used  lor  developing  and 
administering  the  State  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  II  initiates  a  pro- 
gram to  help  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation acquire  library  materials  needed 
for  their  expanded  responsibilities  in  re- 
search, teaching,  and  student  use;  to  en- 
courage new  and  enlarged  college  and 
university  training  programs  to  prepare 
individuals  for  service  in  the  informa- 
tion sciences  and  in  libraries;  to  promote 
research  and  demonstration  projects  re- 
lating to  the  improvement  of  libraries 
and  library  and  information  sciences; 
and  to  expand  and  improve  the  cen- 
tralized cataloging  service  in  the  Library 
of  Congress.  The  title  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  each  of  which  is  designed  to 
meet  a  SE>ecial  need  for  assistance. 

Part  A  of  title  II  authorizes  $50  mil- 
lion for  each  of  fiscal  years  1966-68  for 
the  purchase  of  library  resources.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  basic  grants  of  up  to 
$5,000  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
for  the  purchase  of  library  resources  such 
as  books,  periodicals,  documents,  mag- 
netic tapes,  phonograph  records,  audio- 
visual materials,  and  other  related  li- 
brary materials. 

The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  supplemental  grants  not  to  exceed 
$10  for  each  full-time  student.  Supple- 
mental grants  will  be  made  on  the  Iwisis 
of  such  criteria  as  size  and  age  of  library 
collection,  student  eru-ollment,  and  en- 
dowment and  other  financial  resources. 


Tfie^basic  grants  must  be  matched  by  the 
institution.  Each  institution  or  combi- 
nation of  institutions  must  give  assur- 
ances that  their  previous  year's  expendi- 
tures for  materials  would  be  maintained. 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  this  part  are  set  aside  by  the 
Commissioner  for  special  grants.  These 
special  grants  might  be  made  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  demonstrating 
a  special  need  for  additional  library  re- 
sources; or  to  institutions  engaged  in 
meeting  special  national  or  regional 
needs  in  library  and  information  sci- 
ences; or  to  combinations  of  institutions 
which  need  special  assistance  in  estab- 
lishing joint  facilities. 

An  Advisory  Council  on  College  Li- 
brary Resources  will  be  established  to 
assist  the  Commissioner  in  the  develop- 
ment of  criteria  for  the  making  of  sup- 
plemental grants  and  special -purpose 
grants. 

Part  B  authorizes  $15  million  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1966-68  for  grants  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  for  train- 
ing students  in  librarianship,  including 
the  training  of  commimications  special- 
ists in  the  physical  and  social  sciences. 
The  Commissioner  will  make  grants  to 
and  contracts  with  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  other  public  or  private 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations 
for  research  and  demonstration  projects 
and  for  the  dissemination  of  information 
derived  from  research.  However,  no 
grant  can  be  made  to  a  private  group 
other  than  a  nonprofit  one.  The  Com- 
missioner will  appoint  panels  of  experts 
to  evaluate  various  types  of  research  and 
demonstration  projects. 

Part  C  of  title  II  authorizes  $5  million 
for  fiscal  1965.  $6,315,000  for  fiscal  1966, 
and  $7,700,000  for  fiscal  1968  to  be  used 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  for  two  pur- 
poses: First,  to  expand  and  improve  the 
centralized  cataloging  service  which  is 
already  in  operation,  and  second,  to  pur- 
chase library  material  from  all  over  the 
world  which  would  not  otherwise  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Library  of  Congress  collec- 
tion and.  therefore,  not  cataloged. 

This  part  can  relieve  all  types  of  li- 
braries from  much  of  the  expensive 
cataloging  process,  since  a  larger  num- 
ber of  catalog  cards  would  be  more 
readily  available  for  purchase,  at  a  min- 
imal cost,  through  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Title  m  authorizes  $55  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1966  to  assist  in  raising  the  aca- 
demic quality  of  colleges  which  have  the 
desire  and  potential  to  make  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  the  higher  education, 
resources  of  the  Nation  but  which  for 
financial  and  other  reasons  are  strug- 
gling for  survival  and  are  isolated  from 
the  main  currents  of  academic  life.  This 
is  particularly  important  to  the  small 
2-  and  4-year  colleges  of  the  district  I  am 
privileged  to  represent. 

The  program  will  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  cooperative  ar- 
rangements for  strengthening  the 
academic  programs  of  qualified  develop- 
ing colleges.  These  cooperative  arrange- 
ments might  be  between  developing  in- 
stitutions and  orgariizations.  agencies, 
and  business  entities. 
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The  cooperative  projects  might  in- 
clude: exchange  of  faculty  or  students. 
including  visiting  scholars;  faculty  Im- 
provement programs:  introduction  of 
new  curriculums:  development  of  co- 
operative education  programs  involving 
alternate  periods  of  academic  study  and 
employment;  joint  use  of  facilities  such 
as  libraries  or  laboratories:  fellowships 
leading  to  advanced  degrees  for  the  fac- 
ulties of  developing  institutions;  or  other 
arrangements  which  offer  promise  of 
strengthening  the  academic  programs  of 
developing  colleges. 

The  Commissioner  will  be  authorized 
to  award  national  teaching  fellowships 
to  graduate  students  and  junior  faculty 
members  to  encourage  them  to  teach  at 
developing  institutions. 

Of  the  funds  appropriated.  22  percent 
will  be  used  specifically  for  junior  col- 
leges. 

An  Advisory  Council  on  Developing 
Institutions  will  assist  the  Commissioner 
in  identifying  qualified  developing  insti- 
tutions and  in  establishing  priorities  for 
use  in  approving  applications  for  grants. 
Title  IV  establishes  a  program  of 
student  fnancial  assistance  to  make  the 
benefits  of  higher  education  available  to 
academically  qualified  students  in  need 
of  financial  assistance.  The  title  pro- 
vides four  types  of  assistance: 

First.  Undergraduate  educational  op- 
portunity grants: 

Second.  Reduced-interest  loans  to  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
through  private  lenders,  insured  by 
State  and  nonprofit  private  loan  insur- 
ance programs; 

Third.  An  expanded  work-study  pro- 
gram to  provide  part-time  employment 
for  students;  and 

Fourth.  Improvements  in  the  national 
defense  student  loan  program.  The 
"opportunity  grants"  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  our  students  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky many  of  whom  will  not  be  able  to 
secure  college  opportunities  without  it. 

This  part  authorizes  $70  million  for 
educational  opportunity  grants  during 
fiscal  year  1966 — the  first  grants  would 
be  used  during  the  academic  year  1966- 
67.  Institutions  of  higher  education 
must  determine  that  recipients  of  the 
grants  show  academic  promise,  are  of 
exceptional  financial  need,  and  would 
not.  but  for  an  educational  opportiuilty 
grant,  be  financially  able  to  pursue  a 
higher  education. 

Grants  would  be  no  less  than  $200.  or 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total  amoimt 
of  student  assistance — excluding  work- 
study — provided  to  the  same  student,  or 
$800,  whichever  is  the  lesser;  an  addi- 
tional $200  would  be  awarded  to  students 
who  were  in  the  upper  half  of  their  class 
during  the  preceding  year.  Funds  would 
be  allocated  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  college  enrollment.  Institutions 
.  would  be  permitted  to  transfer  up  to 
one-fourth  of  their  funds  under  this  part 
to  their  national  defense  education 
student  loan  funds. 

Institutions  of  higher  learning  would 
be  expected  to  make  vigorous  efforts  to 
identify  qualified  youth  of  exceptional 
financial  need  and  encourage  them  to 
continue  their  education  beyond  sec- 
ondary school.    Colleges  would  establish 


close  working  relationships  with  sec- 
ondary schools  and  could  make  tentative 
commitments  of  scholarships  to  qualified 
students  enrolled  in  grade  11  or  lower 
and  to  secondary  school  dropouts.  An 
institution  would  be  required  to  main- 
tain its  efforts  in  its  own  scholarship 
and  loan  program. 

The  Commissioner  is  also  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts,  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  per  year,  with  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  and  other  public  or 
nonprofit  organizations  for  the  purpose 
of,  first,  identifying  qualified  youths  of, 
exceptional  financial  need  and  encour- 
aging them  to  continue  their  education, 
second,  publicizing  existing  forms  of  fi- 
nancial aid,  and  third,  encouraging  sec- 
ondary school  and  college  dropouts  to 
reenter  educational  programs. 

Part  B  of  title  IV  authorizes  advances 
totaling  $17,500,000  through  fiscal  year 
1968  to  assist  in  establishing  or  strength- 
ening the  reserve  funds  of  State  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  student  loan  insurance 
programs.  Advances  would  be  made  to 
the  State  program  and,  if  for  any  year 
the  State  program  were  not  comprehen- 
sive, to  private  nonprofit  programs  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  enable  students  in 
every  eligible  institution  to  be  covered  by 
an  insured  loan  program. 

A  Federal  insurance  program  would  be 
authorized  on  a  standby  basis  of  ade- 
quate State  and  private  plans  are  not 
reasonably  accessible  to  students  in  every 
eligible  institution  of  higher  education. 
Total  new  federally  insured  loans  could 
not  exceed  $700  million  for  fiscal  year 
1966.  SI  billion  for  1967.  and  $1,400  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1968. 

For  students  from  families  having  ad- 
justed family  Income  of  less  than  $15,000 
the  Federal  Government  would  subsidize 
all  of  the  interest  while  in  school  and  3 
percentage  points  thereafter;  for  stu- 
dents from  families  having  higher  in- 
comes there  would  be  no  interest  subsidy 
but  the  insurance  would  cover  loans  to 
such  students.  Adjusted  income  would 
take  into  account  number  of  family 
members  and  nimiber  attending  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

The  interest  subsidy  would  be  available 
for  federally  insured  loans  and  for  loans 
insured  under  State  and  private  non- 
profit programs  which  meet  specified 
standards  as  well  as  loans  made  by  State 
programs.  For  the  first  2  years  of  the 
program,  the  interest  subsidy  would  be 
available  for  State  and  private  plans 
which  insure  loans:  first,  charging  no 
higher  than  6  percent  annual  interest  on 
the  unpaid  balance,  and.  second,  requir- 
ing repayment  to  begin  no  earlier  than 
60  days  after  the  student  ceases  his 
course  of  study.  After  June  30. 1967,  the 
interest  subsidy  would  not  be  available 
unless  all  specified  standards  are  met. 

State  and  private  programs  must  be 
authorized  to  insure  loans  of  not  less 
than  $1,000  and  not  more  than  $1,500  per 
year  for  any  student  and  must  be  au- 
thorized to  insure  loans  to  any  student 
for  at  least  6  years  and  would  be  required 
to  insure  80  percent  of  unpaid  principal 
in  order  to  qualify  for  advances  and — 
after  June  30,  1967.  under  the  legisla- 
tion's 2-year  transitional  period — inter- 
est subsidies. 


The  Federal  insurance  program  where 
operative  would  cover  100  percent  of  un- 
paid principal,  excluding  interest  and 
would  cover  loans  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$1,000  per  year  for  undergraduates  and 
$1,500  for  graduate  students  and  up  to 
a  maximum  aggregate  unpaid  principal 
of  $5,000  for  undergraduates  and  $7,500 
for  graduates. 

Federally  insured  loans,  or  loans  over 
$2,000  insured  by  a  State  or  private  pro- 
gram, must  provide  for  repayment  period 
of  not  less  than  5  years — unless  sooner 
repaid — nor  more  than  10  years,  begin- 
ning 9  months  to  1  year  after  the  stu- 
dent leaves  school,  with  a  maximum  loan 
period  of  15  years.  Minimum  annual  re- 
payment in  the  case  of  Federally-insured 
loans  would  be  $360.  The  loan,  whether 
insured  Federally  or  by  a  State  or  private 
program,  must  be  made  without  secur- 
ity, but  endorsement  may  be  required. 
Maximum  rate  of  interest  chargeable 
by  the  lender  would  be  set  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
on  a  national,  regional,  or  other  appro- 
priate basis,  but  it  could  not  exceed  6 
percent  per  year  on  the  unpaid  princi- 
pal balance  of  the  loan  if  insured  under 
a  State  or  private  program.  Federally 
insured  loans  would  be  subject  to  rates 
of  interest  no  higher  than  6  percent,  ex- 
cept that  under  circumstances  which 
threaten  to  impede  the  carrying  out  of 
the  program  rates  may  be  set  as  high  as 
7  percent. 

The  revised  program  would  be  au- 
thorized to  make  advances  to  State  and 
private  plans  and  to  insure  loans  for 
3  years— until  June  30, 1968. 

The  work-study  program  under  part 
C  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964  would  be  transferred 
from  the  OflQce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  the  Office  of  Education. 

Under  this  program  institutions  of 
higher  education  receive  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  90  percent  of  the  cost 
of  providing  part-time  employment  op- 
portunities. Institutions  may  pay  their 
share  to  students  in  the  form  of  services 
and  supplies  furnished  by  the  institu- 
tion. The  proposed  amendments  would 
expand  the  opportunities  for  part-time 
employment  but  preference  must  be 
given  to  students  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies. 

The  appropriations  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1966  would  be  $129  million. 
Of  this  amount  $60  million  is  carried  in 
the  budget  requests  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
The  provisions  concerning  agreements 
with  institutions  establishing  student 
loan  funds  under  title  II  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  would  be  amended 
to  provide  that  the  fund  may  be  used  to 
pay  one-half  of  the  administrative  costs 
incurred  by  the  institution,  including  col- 
lection costs,  up  to  1  percent  of  out- 
standing loans. 

The  requirements  for  repayment  of 
student  loans  would  be  altered  to  re- 
quire payment  to  commence  9  months 
after  the  borrower  ceases  to  carry  at 
least  one-half  the  normal  full-time  aca- 
demic workload.  The  minimum  rate  oi 
repayment  would  be  $15  per  month,  ana 
no  interest  would  accrue  while  the  bor- 
rower is  carrying  at  least  one-half  the 
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normal  full-time  academic  workload.  A 
provision  would  be  added  to  permit  in- 
stitutions to  assess  delinquency  charges. 

The  loan  forgiveness  provision  of  the 
national  defense  student  loan  program 
is  expanded  to  permit  persons  who  teach 
in  areas  of  high  concentration  of  low- 
income  families  to  cancel  their  entire 
obligation  at  the  rate  of  15  percent  per 
year. 

The  legislation  amends  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  to  include  eco- 
nomics among  the  critical  subjects  to 
be  covered  in  title  III — equipment — and 
to  include  economics,  civics,  and  indus- 
trial arts  among  the  subject  areas  in  title 
XI— teacher  training  institutes. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
title  III  authorizations  are  increased  by 
$19  million  and  title  XI  authorizations 
by  $17.25  million. 

Part  A  of  title  V  establishes  in  the 
OfiBce  of  Education  a  National  Teacher 
Corps  with  an  authorization  of  $36, 100,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1966,  and  $64,715,000 
for  fiscal  year  1967.  Experienced  teach- 
ers and  teacher-interns  who  have  a 
bachelor's  degree  would  be  enrolled  in 
the  Teacher  Corps  for  periods  of  up  to 
2  years. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  at  the  op- 
tion of  local  educational  agencies  to  fur- 
nish experienced  teachers  and  teaching 
teams  to  local  schools  in  areas  having 
concentrations  of  children  from  low- 
income  families.  Same  concept  as  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  title  I. 

Before  undertaking  their  teaching 
duties,  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
will  be  provided  training  by  institutions 
of  higher  education  or  State  educational 
agencies.  For  this  period  of  training — 
up  to  3  months — the  Teacher  Corps 
member  will  be  paid  stipends  consistent 
with  prevailing  practices  under  compa- 
rable federally  supported  training  pro- 
grams. Teacher-interns  will,  while 
working  in  local  schools,  participate  in 
in-service  training  programs  carried  out 
by  experienced  teachers  in  cooperation 
with  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Costs  of  the  arrangements  with  local 
educational  agencies — including  salaries 
for  Teacher  Corps  members — will  be  paid 
entirely  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  local  school  district.  Members  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  will  not  be  Federal  em- 
ployees but  locally  paid  and  supervised 
teachers.  An  experienced  teacher  who 
is  not  leading  a  teaching  team  will  be 
paid  a  rate  equal  to  a  teacher  with  simi- 
lar training,  experience,  and  duties  in 
that  agency.  An  experienced  teacher 
'^ho  is  leading  a  teaching  team  will  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  to  cover  his  super- 
^'isorj'  and  training  responsibilities.  A 
teacher-intern  shall  be  paid  a  salary 
^ual  to  the  lowest  rate  paid  by  such 
agency  for  full-time  teachers  In  that 
school  and  grade. 

Members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  will 
°e  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
appropriate  official  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  which  they  are  as- 
signed. 

Part  B  of  title  V  authorizes  the  Com- 
^sioner  to  award  4.500  fellowships  In 
ascal  year  1966  and  10,000  fellowships  in 
fach  of  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968.    These 


fellowships  will  enable  persons  piu-suing 
or  plaruiing  to  pursue  a  career  in  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  education  to  tmder- 
take  2  years  of  graduate  study  leading 
to  a  master's  degree  or  its  equivalent. 

Experienced  teachers  and  other  expe- 
rienced personnel  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  recent  college  grad- 
uates, and  college  graduates  engaged  in 
other  occupations  who  wish  to  enter  or 
reenter  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion are  eligible  to  receive  fellowships. 
Fellowships  must  be  allocated  so  as  to 
provide  an  equitable  distribution 
throughout  the  States,  except  that  the 
Commissioner  may  give  preference  to 
programs  designed  to  meet  an  urgent 
national  need. 

Fellowship  recipients  will  receive  sti- 
pends consistent  with  prevailing  practice 
under  comparable  federally  supported 
programs.  The  Commissioner  will  pay 
the  institution  of  higher  education  at 
which  the  fellowship  recipient  studies  an 
amount  equivalent  to  $2,500  per  academ- 
ic year  less  any  tuition  charged  the  re- 
cipient. 

The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  and  contracts  with  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  to  develop 
graduate  programs  that  will  substan- 
tially further  the  objective  of  improving 
teacher  education. 

Forty  million  dollars  is  authorized  for 
this  part  for  fiscal  year  1966,  $160  million 
for  fiscal  1967,  and  $275  million  for  fiscal 
1968. 

Part  A  of  title  VI  makes  available  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  $35  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1966,  $40  million  for 
fiscal  year  1967,  and  $50  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1968,  for  the  acquisition  of  lab- 
oratory and  other  special  equipment,  in- 
cluding audiovisual  materials  and  equip- 
ment and  printed  materials — other  than 
textbooks---svdtable  for  u^  in  imder- 
graduate  instruction  in  scWttfr,  mathe- 
matics, foreign  languages,  hls^ry,  geog- 
raphy, arts,  humanities,  government, 
English,  or  education. 

This  part  also  authorizes  $2.5  million 
for  fiscal  year  1966  ^nd  $10  million  each 
for  fiscal  year  1967  and  1968  to  be  used 
by  institutions  of  higher  education  for 
the  acquisition  of  television  equipment 
and  materials  for  instruction  in  the 
above  fields  and  for  minor  remodeling 
necessary  for  the  use  of  such  equipment. 
An  additional  $1  million  is  set  aside  for 
administration  of  the  State  plans  ap- 
proved under  this  part. 

One-half  of  the  authorized  funds  will 
be  distributed  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  ratio  of  students  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  each  State 
to  the  number  of  students  in  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  all  States.  The 
remaining  one-half  will  be  allocated 
among  the  States  by  an  allotment  ratio 
based  on  relative  per  capita  income. 

A  State  desiring  to  participate  in  the 
program  must  designate  or  establish  a 
State  commission  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram, and  this  commission  would  submit 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  a 
State  plan  setting  forth  basic  criteria 
for  determining  the  relative  priorities 
of  eligible  projects. 

The  Federal  share  of  approved  proj- 
ects will  be  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost 


except  that  the  State  commissions  may 
increase  such  share  to  80  percent  in  the 
case  of  Institutions  which  otherwise 
would  have  insufficient  resources  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  The  applica- 
tion of  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion must  provide  assurance  that  the 
institution  will  maintain  its  level  of  ex- 
penditures during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  for  the  same  purposes. 

Part  B  authorizes  $5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1966  and  for  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  for  the  operation  of 
short-term  workshops  or  short-term  or 
regular-session  institutes  for  individuals 
preparing  to  use  educational  media 
equipment  in  teaching  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  or  individuals  prepar- 
ing to  become  specialists  in  educational 
media  or  librarians  or  other  specialists 
using  such  media. 

Each  person  attending  such  an  insti- 
tute will  receive  a  stipend  of  $75  per  week 
plus  $15  per  week  for  each  dependent. 
No  stipends  may  be  paid  for  attendance 
at  workshops. 

Under  title  VII,  authorizations  for 
grants  to  construct  undergraduate  aca- 
demic facilities  will  be  increased  from 
$230  millioil  to  $460  million  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  Categorical  restrictions  on 
the  types  of  facilities  to  be  constructed 
will  be  removed.  The  title  n  authoriza- 
tion— grants  for  construction  of  gradu- 
ate education  facilities — is  increased 
from  $60  million  to  $120  million. 

The  Commissioner  will  be  given  dis- 
cretion to  transfer  allotments  for  public 
community  colleges  and  technical  Insti- 
tutes to  other  public  institutions  and 
the  allotments  for  4-year  institutions  to 
public  community  colleges  and  technical 
institutes  in  States  where  the  demand 
for  one  of  the  categories  is  not  sufficient 
to  use  the  appropriated  funds. 

Interest  on  loans  for  construction  of 
academic  facilities  under  title  III  will  be 
set  at  a  maximiun  of  3  percent  rather 
than  based  on  the  going  Federal  rate. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Federal  share 
for  construction  grants  to  public  com- 
munity colleges  and  public  technical  in- 
stitutes is  fixed  at  40  percent  of  the  de- 
velopment cost.  The  bill  amends  the 
act  to  provide  that  the  Federal  share  for 
such  projects  shall  be  a  percentage  as 
determined  under  the  applicable  State 
plan  but  not  in  excess  of  40  percent. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proposed  Teacher  Corps  would  be  lo- 
cally activated  and  locally  controlled.  It 
is  an  activity  of  vital  interest  to  cities 
and  towns.  The  program  would  be  with- 
in the  complete  control  of  the  local  com- 
munity. We  see  that  the  Republican 
members  of  the  conference  from  the  Sen- 
ate are  in  agreement  with  it.  It  is  amaz- 
ing to  me  that  my  Republican  friends  in 
the  House  can  oppose  a  meritorious  proj- 
ect of  this  kind. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  Speaker  Is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

The  teachers  would  be  local  employees. 
The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
QuiE],  has  always  advocated  that  the 
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teachers  be  paid  directly  by  Federal 
check  from  the  Federal  Government. 
He  has  always  held  fast  to  that  belief. 
I  cannot  understand  his  argument  here 
today  in  respect  to  Federal  control  in 
view  of  his  past  recommendations. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
conference  report  An  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill  should  be  alpproved. 

Every  year  bringsl  stronger  evidence  of 
the  need  for  enlarged  opportunity  for  our 
young  people  in  higher  education,  and 
the  trend  is  likely  to  continue  for  years 
to  come. 

This  Congress  has  already  demon- 
strated its  keen  interest  in  meeting  this 
problem  by  overwhelmingly  approving 
H.R.  9567.  with  only  22  votes  against  it 
on  final  passage. 

The  conference  has  substantially  ac- 
cepted the  House  position  on  this  bill, 
and  its  product  is  a  good  one  fully  de- 
serving of  our  support. 

I  hope  and  trust  the  report  will  be  ap- 
proved by  an  emphatic  majority  vote. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Albert].  » 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress, through  bipartisan  effort  for  the 
most  part,  has  distinguished  itself  as  be- 
ing the  greatest  education  Congress  of 
all  time.  The  proposed  Teacher  Corps 
is  another  part  of  the  total  education 
effort.  If  I  am  not  improperly  advised, 
every  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  in- 
cluding all  Republican  Members,  sup- 
ported the  program  when  it  was  before 
that  body. 

One  of  the  great  legislative  landmarks 
of  this  session  was  the  Secondary  and 
Elementary  Education  Act.  This  Teach- 
er Corps  provision,  which  provides  for 
excellence  in  teacher  training  and  excel- 
lence in  teaching  leadership,  backstops 
that  legislation.  I  urge  all  Members  of 
the  House  to  support  it. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  HaysI. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  been  closely  connected  with  educa- 
tion before  I  came  here.  I  have  listened 
with  great  Interest  to  the  arguments  on 
the  other  side.  The  burdens  of  the 
argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota seemed  to  be  two:  First,  that  it 
was  not  debated  long  enough  in  the 
House:  that  is.  the  Teacher  Corps; 
second,  that  the  Federal  Government 
was  going  to  pay  for  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  said, 
"How  are  you  going  to  answer  this  when 
you  go  home?" 

The  question  they  are  going  to  ask 
in  the  undermanned  schools — and 
nearly  everyone  of  them  is  undermanned, 
with  too  many  pupils  per  teacher — is  not 
ho'v  long  it  was  debated  In  the  House 
but.  if  it  is  killed,  they  are  going  to  ask 
who  killed  it  and  why. 

There  is  not  an  elementary  school  or  a 
secondary  school  that  I  know  of  in  the 
whole  United  States  that  does  not  need 
more  teachers.  I  can  remember  when 
I  taught  in  a  high  school  that  we  got 
students  there  all  the  time  who  could 
not  properly  read.  If  they  cannot  read, 
they  cannot  learn.    They  were  pushed 


on  because  the  teachers  had  40  to  45 
students  in  a  class  and  they  could  not 
devote  the  time  they  needed. 

If  there  is  anything  we  need,  it  Is  more 
teachers  to  lower  the  load  on  each 
teacher  In  the  elementary  schools  and 
in  the  secondary  schools,  and  to  give 
the  pupils  in  those  schools  the  educa- 
tional background  that  they  need  so  that 
they  can  go  on  and  be  productive  citizeris. 
I  am  for  this  measure,  and  I  hope  it 
passes. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Landrum],  a  former  mem- 
ber of  this  committee,  the  balance  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port this  conference  report  on  higher 
education.  I  particularly  support  the 
provision  with  regard  to  the  National 
Teacher  Corps.  We  have  strengthened 
and  protected  this  country  by  the  widest 
distribution  possible  of  knowledge.  We 
have  done  that  through  education.  As 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  HaysI.  who  just  preceded  me.  said, 
the  greatest  need  in  the  public  schools  of 
this  country  today  is  for  more  teachers. 
The  Teacher  Corps  provision  in  the  con- 
ference report  would  provide  it. 

The  criticism  I  have  heard  from  my 
Republican  friends  today  on  the  Teacher 
Corps  provision  reminds  me  of  the  reply 
of  the  central  character  in  Mildred 
Savage's  novel,  "In  Vivo,"  when  the  cen- 
tral character.  Will  Caroline,  was  argu- 
ing with  his  board  of  directors  about 
giving  more  money  for  research  to  dis- 
cover some  of  the  things  he  felt  the  com- 
pany ought  to  have  in  its  program.  A 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  replied 
to  him,  "Oh.  research  is  a  shot  in  the 
dark."  And  Will  Caroline  said  the  very 
strong  and  true  statement,  "All  progress 
beyond  established  knowledge  is  in  the 
dark,  and  one  man  must  see  the  light  and 
cre«|>  forward  with  that  light." 

In.  this  instance  one  Congress,  one 
party,  one  administration  has  sought 
knowledge  beyond  the  dark,  beyond  that 
which  is  established,  and  in  seeking  that 
has  discovered  needs  crying  out  for  the 
very  things  we  are  providing  in  this  leg- 
islation. The  Democratic  Party,  the  ad- 
ministration in  Washington,  is  inching 
forward  with  the  light  to  spread  the 
knowledge  to  a  wider  group  of  people  to 
make  this  country  stronger,  to  give  it 
greater  protection. 

This  conference  report  ought  to  be 
adopted  overwhelmingly  and  there  ought 
not  to  be  a  dissenting  vote  against  pro- 
viding the  public  schools  of  this  country 
with  additional  well-trained,  qualified 
teachers  regardless  of  where  the  money 
comes  from. 
Why? 

We  have  been  pasring  money  Into  vo- 
cational home  economics  and  for  voca- 
tional agricultural  teachers,  from  the 
Federal  Government,  since  1917.  and 
they  have  been  working  In  the  public 
schools.  We  just  passed  this  year  Fed- 
eral aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  with  the  highest  authorization 
for  money  and  education  In  the  history 
of  this  country,  and  it  has  gone  to  pay 
teachers'  salaries  and  to  build  class- 
rooms. 


I  say  to  my  friends,  I  hope  and  sin- 
cerely trust  you  will  support  this  con- 
ference report  and  vote  down  over- 
whelmingly the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Teacher  Corps. 

President  Johnson  has  said: 


Just  as  Ignorance  breeds  poverty,  poverty 
all  too  often  breeds  ignorance  in  the  next 
generation. 

Education  offers  the  children  of  the 
poor  the  brightest  hope  for  escape  from 
this  bitter  cycle  of  ignorance  and  pov- 
erty. Yet  the  shortage  of  good  teacli- 
ers  is  most  acute  where  the  children  of 
the  poor  are  most  numerous. 

The  Te?icher  Corps  can  go  far  toward 
alleviating  this  shortage.  It  will  not  only 
recruit  men  and  women  to  teach  in  areas 
where  good  teachers  are  in  shortest  sup- 
ply and  greatest  demand — it  will  recruit 
the  best  possible  men  and  women  to 
teach  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  members  of  the  Corps  will 
be  volunteers  for  teaching  in  city  slums 
and  depressed  rural  areas.  They  will  be 
seeking  assignments  which  others  have 
shunned.  They  will  bring  to  their  class- 
rooms a  sense  of  mission  which  will  sup- 
port them  in  the  face  of  whatever  hard- 
ships and  difficulties  they  encounter. 

We  know  that  dedicated  teachers  are 
the  best  teachers.  We  can  assume,  I 
think,  that  the  best  teachers  of  disad- 
vantaged children  will  be  those  who 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  the  teach- 
ing of  disadvantaged  children. 

The  Teacher  Corps  will  be  made  up 
of  both  experienced  teachers  and  young 
college  graduates  who  may  make  a  ca- 
reer of  teaching.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
promising  combination  of  forces. 

The  teacher  interns  will  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  teaching  teams  under  the  guid- 
ance of  older  teachers  with  many  years 
of  experience  in  education.  Before 
starting  on  their  teaching  assignments 
these  interns  will  undergo  intensive  3- 
month  training  to  equip  them  for  their 
work.  Later  they  will  receive  inservice 
training  conducted  by  experienced 
teachers  at  seminars  in  the  schools 
where  they  teach. 

ThiJis,  the  program  will  also  serve  as  a 
realistic  training  ground  for  young 
teachers,  benefiting  both  themselves  and 
the  children  they  will  be  teaching  in  the 
years  ahead. 

It  is  likely  that  many  of  these  devoted 
young  teachers  will  choose  to  continue 
their  careers  as  they  have  begun  them- 
as  teachers  of  disadvantaged  children. 
In  this  way.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Teacher 
Corps  can  ser\e  as  the  nucleus  of  an  ex- 
panding force  which  will  bring  educa- 
tion to  those  children  who  need  it  most- 
to  the  great  benefit  of  our  society  for 
years  to  come. 

The  Teacher  Corps  is  a  natural  exten- 
sion of  the  wise  and  far-reaching  legis- 
lation enacted  earlier  In  this  same 
session  of  Congress:  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1955.  This 
act  gives  special  attention  to  Improvlni 
education  in  economically  deprived 
areas. 

The  new  programs  and  expanded  re- 
sources made  possible  by  the  Elementary 
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and  Secondary  Education  Act  will  go 
far  toward  improving  education  in  the 
areas  wh6re  the  greatest  improvement 
is  needed. 

But  no  school  can  be  better  than  its 
teachers. 

Now,  as  always,  our  ultimate  hopes  for 
progress  In  education  rest  with  the 
teachers  in  our  classrooms.  The  most 
promising  programs  will  fail  without 
good  teachers  to  run  them.  The  finest 
textbooks  are  of  little  value  without  good 
teachers  to  guide  children  in  their  use. 

The  American  people  have  challenged 
us  to  bring  reality  to  the  concept  of  equal 
educational  opportunity.  They  have 
asked  us  to  provide  every  child  in  every 
school  with  an  education  that  matches 
the  highest  range  of  his  ability.  We 
have  responded  to  that  challenge  by  en- 
acting the  most  comprehensive  program 
of  Federal  assistance  for  education  in 
our  Nation's  history.  We  must  not 
undo  that  great  program  by  omitting 
the  keystone  to  that  triimiphal  arch  of 
accomplishment:  more  and  better 
teachers. 

That  need  for  teachers  can  be  supplied 
by  retaining  the  Teacher  Corps  as  an 
integral  and  necessary  part  of  the  High- 
er Education  Act.  It  offers  the  only 
prospect  of  bringing  more  and  better 
teachers  to  the  schools  where  the  jobs 
are  waiting.  It  would  supply  school  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  cotmtry  with  those 
very  teachers  who  are  hardest  to  obtaiii 
and  who  would  carry  out  the  most  difli-* 
cult  assigrmients  with  the  greatest  prom-, 
ise  of  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  remains  for  us  to 
match  the  energy  and  idealism  of  our 
teachers  with  the  need  of  our  schools. 
We  can  do  it  and  we  should  do  it. 

THE    CONCEPT 

Experienced  teachers  and  highly  qual- 
ified college  graduates  like  those  who 
made  the  Peace  Corps  such  a  success 
would  be  enrolled  for  2  years  of  service 
and  training  to  improve  the  educational 
opportunities  for  children  living  in  areas 
having  a  concentration  of  families  with 
low  incomes.  Effective  professional 
training  for  the  teacher  interns  will  be 
provided  in  the  most  deprived  rural  and 
urban  slum  schools  through  cooperative 
arrangements  between  those  schools  and 
local  colleges  and  universities. 

SPECIFIC    OBJECTIVES 

To  attract  and  train  bright  young  peo- 
ple who  might  not  otherwise  enter  the 
teaching  profession  or  choose  to  teach 
in  deprived  schools. 

To  bring  able  and  spirited  teaching 
help  to  our  most  needy  schools. 

OPERATION    OF   THE    TEACHER    CORPS 

Recruitment:  College  graduates  and 
experienced  teachers  will  be  recruited  for 
the  Teacher  Corps  in  a  national  cam- 
paign. A  corps  of  some  6.000  members 
Is  eventually  contemplated.  An  ex- 
pected enrollment  of  3.750  Teacher  Corps 
members  is  expected  the  first  year. 

Interns:  College  graduates  will  serve 
In  teams  under  the  direction  of  an  ex- 
perienced Teacher  Corps  member.  They 
111  receive  3  months  of  intensive  teacher 
training  at  a  college  or  university  before 
Koing  into  local  school  districts  request- 


ing their  services.  They  will  be  paid  at 
the  lowest  rate  paid  by  that  district  for 
a  full-time  teacher. 

Experienced  teachers  will  serve  either 
individually  in  schools  requesting  them 
or  as  leaders  of  Teacher  Corps  teams. 
Individual  experienced  teachers  will  be 
paid  at  the  prevailing  local  rate  for 
teachers  of  comparable  experience  and 
training.  Team  leaders  may  receive  ad- 
ditional compensation  in  keeping  with 
their  added  responsibilities. 

Local  control :  Teacher  Corps  members 
will  serve  ohly  at  the  request  of  local 
educational  agencies.  They  will  be  un- 
der the  same  local  authority  as  any  other 
teacher  in  the  system.  Members  will 
be  employees  of  the  local  school  district 
and  these  districts  will  retain  full  au- 
thority over  curriculum  and  will  have 
the  customary  rights  of  firing  and 
hiring. 

Training:  Colleges  and  universities 
will  carry  out  the  intensive  3 -month 
teacher  intern  training  program.  It  is 
modeled  on  the  successful  programs  In 
teacher  education  for  college  graduates 
now  operated  by  some  40  institutions  of 
higher  education.  After  being  accepted 
by  local  school  districts,  interrxs,  while 
working  in  local  schools,  will  participate 
in  inservice  training  programs  carried 
out  by  the  experienced  teacher  team 
leader  and  in  cooperation  with  a  college 
or  university.  It  is  expected  that — at 
tfte  end  of  2  years  of  teaching  and  fur- 
ther academic  study — Teacher  Corps  in- 
terns will  be  able  to  earn  advanced  de- 
grees and  receive  professional  certifica- 
tion. Tuition  and  university  program 
costs  will  be  paid  by  Federal  grants. 

FACTS    AND    FIGURES 

The  Teacher  Corps  provisions  are  con- 
tained in  sections  513  through  517  of 
title  V-B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
as  passed  by  the  Senate.  These  provi- 
sions establish  a  National  Teacher  Corps 
in  the  Office  of  Education  with  authori- 
zations of  $36,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1966 
and  $64,715,000  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

What  is  the  Teacher  Corps? 

Under  title  V-B  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act,  dedicated  and  able  young  men 
and  women — like  those  who  have  made 
the  Peace  Corps  such  a  success — will  be 
recruited  and  trained  to  teach  where 
they  are  most  needed,  in  city  slums  and 
areas  of  rural  poverty  across  the  Nation. 
Teacher  Corps  members  will  be  recruited 
nationally  on  the  basis  of  talent  and 
promise  and  will  be  trained  by  the  Na- 
tion's colleges  and  universities.  They 
will  serve  up  to  2  years — side  by  side  with 
local  teachers — on  request  from  State 
and  local  educational  authorities.  Some 
will  be  experienced  teachers;  others, 
teacher  interns  who  will  work  in  teams 
under  the  direction  of  experienced  teach- 
ers. All  will  get  university  pre-service 
training  as  well  as  a  program  of  in- 
service  graduate  education  leading  to  an 
advanced  degree. 

How  much  money  is  available  for  the 
National  Teacher  Corps? 

Just  over  $36  million  has  been  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1966  and  |here  will 
be  $64.7  million  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

Why  is  the  Teacher  Corps  necessary? 


In  1964,  there  were  more  than  82,000 
full-time  teachers  with  less  than  stand- 
ard certificates.  The  majority  of  these 
were  concentrated  in  low -income  areas, 
those  areas  which  need  the  best  teachers. 
The  National  Education  Association  esti- 
mates that  there  is  a  shortage  of  128,000 
teachers  this  year.  Moreover,  the  new 
Elementai^f  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  has  created  a  need  for  an 
additional  30.000  teachers  to  staff  the 
new  programs  funded. 

Who  will  pay  the  teachers'  salaries? 

Local  school  districts  will  employ 
Teacher  Corps  members  and  pay  their 
salaries.  The  local  district  costs  for  the 
program  will  be  covered  hy  Federal  grants 
to  the  district.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
precedent  set  by  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  which  provides 
that  Federal  funds  may  be  used  by  local 
districts  to  pay  teachers'  salaries  in  low- 
income  areas. 

Will  this  program  lead  to  Federal  con- 
trol of  the  schools? 

Teacher  Corps  teachers  and  teams  are 
employees  of  and  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  local  school  authorities.  The  au- 
thorities of  these  districts  request  Teach- 
er Corps  members  in  the  first  place  and 
have  the  right  to  fire  them  at  any  time, 
thus  assuring  that  local  control  of  educa- 
tion will  be  preserved. 

Section  516  of  title  V-B  specifically 
states: 

LOCAL    CONTROL    PRESERVED 

Sec.  516.  Members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
shall  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
appropriate  oCacials  of  the  local  educational 
agencies  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Except 
as  otherwise  provided  In  clause  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 513(a),  such  agencies  shall  retain  the 
authority  to — 

( 1 )  assign  such  members  within  their  sys- 
tems; 

(2)  make  transfers  within  their  systems; 

(3)  determine  the  subject  matter  to  be 
taught; 

(4)  determine  the  terms  and  continuance 
of  the  assignment  of  such  members  within 
their  systems. 

Will  Teacher  Corps  members  be  ade- 
quately trained? 

All  Inexperienced  teacher  interns  will 
receive  3  months  of  intensive  training  at 
a  college  or  university  before  going  into 
local  schools  requesting  them.  Their 
training  will  continue  in  the  school  un- 
der the  close  suF>ervision  of  an  experi- 
enced teacher  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  university. 

Are  there  any  precedents  for  this  kind 
of  training  program? 

Yes.  Intern  training  programs  for 
college  graduates  have  been  operating 
successfully  in  the  country  since  1895. 
Now  more  than  40  institutions  including 
Harvard,  Yale,  Stanford,  and  the  Unl-,!  % 
versity  of  Wisconsin  have  such  programs 
leading  to  master's  degrees. 

Who  is  eligible  to  be  a  Teacher  Corps 
member? 

A  college  graduate  with  a  bachelor's 
degree,  whether  or  not  he  has  had  teach- 
ing experience,  will  be  eligible  to  become 
a  teacher  intern.  Experienced  teachers 
will  also  be  eligible  to  be  Teacher  Corps 
intern  team  leaders  or  to  serve  Individ- 
ually. 

Where  will  the  Teswiher  Corps  mem- 
bers work?  ^ 
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Local  schools,  both  urban  and  rural, 
having  the  highest  concentrations  of  low- 
income  children  will  be  eligible  to  request 
Teacher  Corps  members. 

Will  this  program  take  away  compe- 
tent teachers  from  other  areas? 

No.  While  some  experienced  teachers 
will  be  drawn  to  schools  in  poverty  areas 
for  2  years  of  service.  It  is  expected  that 
they  will  be  returning  at  the  end  of  that 
period  to  their  home  districts.  By  en- 
couraging dedicated  college  graduates, 
who  would  not  normally  enter  the  teach- 
ing profession,  to  become  teachers  and 
work  with  the  disadvantaged  youth  of 
this  country,  it  is  expected  that  the 
Teacher  Corps  will  strengthen  signifi- 
cantly the  Nation's  teaching  resources. 

What  will  be  the  role  of  State  educa- 
tional agencies  in  National  Teacher 
Corps? 

The  State  educational  agencies  will  act 
as  advisers  and  consultants  on  every  step 
in  the  program — recruitment,  selection, 
training,.  »ntl  assignment. 

Now  has  this  measure  been  given  ade- 
quate cdhsideration  by  Congress? 

The  bill  was  considered  at  length  by 
the  Congress.  Four  days  of  hearings  on 
this  legislation  were  held  before  the  Gen- 
eral Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  Further,  the  bill  was  reported  out 
by  the  committee.  As  a  result  of  care- 
ful scrutiny  in  the  Senate,  the  bill  was 
included  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  The  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  House-Senate  conference  agreed  to 
its  inclusion. 

Does  the  Teacher  Corps  really  belong 
in  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965? 

Yes.  For  two  reasons:  First,  this 
measure  will  give  the  grade  and  high 
schools  of  this  country  supplementary 
teaching  services.  It  will  provide  extra 
teachers  and  extra  teaching  skills  in 
these  areas.  Second,  for  higher  educa- 
tion, the  Teacher  Corps  will  stimulate 
and  encourage  college  graduates  to  en- 
ter the  teaching  profession — supple- 
menting their  classroom  experience  with 
on-the-job  contact  with  students.  Fur- 
ther, the  program  also  includes  fellow- 
ships and  grants  for  individuals  seeking 
to  improve  their  teaching  ability  through 
further  academic  training.  It  Is  an  edu- 
cation measure  on  all  of  these  counts. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  today  to  finish  the  monu- 
mental work  which  this  education  Con- 
gress has  begun  for  the  children  of  the 
poor.  This  past  spring,  in  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  we  made  an  historic  effort 
to  upgrade  education  for  the  disadvan- 
taged and  the  culturally  deprived. 

But  that  effort  will  not  suceed  un- 
less we  address  ourselves  to  the  critical 
point  of  quality  education,  and  that 
means  quality  teachers.  Therefore.  I 
urge  the  support  of  all  my  colleagues  for 
the  Teacher  Corps.  The  Teacher  Corps 
is  designed  to  bring  quality  teaching 
where  it  is  most  needed  and  often  least 
provided — to  the  city  slums  and  the  rural 
areas  of  poverty. 

The  goals  of  the  Teacher  Corps  merit 
our  approval: 

To  attract  and  train  bright  yovmg  peo- 
ple who  might  not  otherwise  enter  the 
teaching  profession ; 


To  attract  dedicated  teachers  to  our 
deprived  schools; 

To  bring  able  and  spirited  teaching  in- 
terns to  our  most  needy  schools; 

To  develop  public  awareness  of  the 
dramatic  challenges  faced  by  those 
schools;  and 

To  encourage  greater  contact  and  co- 
operation between  universities  and  the 
schools  of  the  disadvantaged. 

The  Corps  will  enroll  experienced  mas- 
ter teachers  and  teacher  interns  with  no 
less  than  a  bachelor's  degree — able  and 
dedicated  young  people  who  will  make 
teaching  a  career.  They  will  receive  3 
months  of  additional,  special  training 
in  education  and  In  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  urban  and  rural  poverty.  In 
addition,  the  teacher  interns,  while 
working  in  local  schools,  will  take  part 
in  university-level  training  programs 
given  by  experienced  teachers  from 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

Working  in  teams  under  the  super- 
vision of  master  teachers,  the  teacher 
interns  will  have  the  unique  opportunity 
of  meeting  their  future  teacliing  chal- 
lenge head  on — but  not  all  by  them- 
selves, as  so  often  happens  in  our  schools 
today.  The  young  teacher  will  not  be 
left  to  his  own  devices  and  his  own  wits. 
The  children  will  not  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  inexperienced  college  boys. 

The  Teacher  Corps  is  specifically  set 
up  to  prevent  this  kind  of  thing  from 
continuing.  Interns  will  work  with  a 
master  teacher,  someone  with  responsi- 
bility and  experience,  a  teacher  not  only 
dedicated  to  better  education  but  also 
dedicated  to  enriching  the  classroom  ex- 
perience of  eveiy  child. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  insure 
quality  teachers  for  our  schools  of  pov- 
erty than  through  the  proposed  Teacher 
Corps. 

Beyond  serving  the  needs  of  the  cul- 
turally deprived,  the  Corps  is  sure  to 
stimulate  a  new  spirit  among  the  other 
teachers  working  in  the  same  schools. 
Many  teache'S  in  the  past  have  avoided 
serving  In  urban  s^um  schools  or  remote 
rural  schoolhouses.  It  meant  less  pro- 
fessional status  for  qualified  teachers. 
The  result  is  often  a  large  number  of 
substitute  or  temporary  personnel — 
exactly  where  experienced  and  dedicated 
teachers  are  desperately  needed. 

Through  the  example  of  the  Teacher 
Corps,  teaching  in  deprived  schools  will 
become  the  new  challenge  for  every 
member  of  the  profession.  It  can  stim- 
ulate other  dedicated  teachers  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  educational  problems 
of  the  disadvantaged. 

We  need  those  teachers  now.  We 
needed  them  yesterday.  Certainly  it  is 
in  our  power  and  it  is  in  the  Nation's 
highest  inte-  ests  that  we  need  and  pro- 
vide those  te'ichers  tomorrow  with  the 
help  of  the  National  Teacher  Corps. 

Mr.  Gn.I.IGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port most  strongly  retention  of  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  in  this  bill.  I 
introduced  legislation.  H.R.  9879,  that  is 
nearly  identical  with  this  part  of  the 
present  bill,  because  I  believe  that  those 
experienced  and  new  teachers  who  volun- 
teer for  service  in  econom  cally  and  cul- 
turally deprived  areas  of  our  country  will 
contribute  immeasurably  to  the  task  we 
have  undertaken  to  eliminate  poverty 


and   ignorance   and   their  unspeakably 
deplorable  consequences. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  of  Representatives — nearing  ad- 
journment after  a  long  and  fruitful  ses- 
sion— will  vote  on  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  bill.  I  sup- 
port this  measure  because  it  will  do  for 
our  colleges  and  universities  what  other 
legislation  has  done  for  our  country's 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  this  bill  because 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  the 
final  measure  by  this  session  of  Con- 
gress that  will  help  assure  that  every 
child  in  this  country  will  have  the  best 
education  we  can  offer — an  education 
that  will  carry  our  children  as  far  as 
their  individual  ability  can  be  stretched. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  this  bill  because  it 
is  clear  that  we  in  the  United  States- 
legislator  or  farmer,  city  dweller  or 
teacher — can  never  have  a  Great  Society 
without  having  an  educated  society. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said  that  any 
nation  that  expects  to  be  both  ignorant 
and  free  expects  "what  never  was  and 
never  can  be." 

Years  later.  President  Kennedy  termed 
our  Nation's  educational  efforts  the  key- 
stone in  the  arch  of  freedom  and  prog- 
ress. 

And,  at  the  beginning  of  this  Congress, 
President  Johnson  made  It  emphatically 
clear  that  education  in  the  United  States 
Is  "the  first  work  of  our  times." 

Education  is  important  to  our  every 
endeavor.  When  the  Nation  gears  for 
national  defense  to  meet  our  critical  role 
in  the  world,  we  call  upon  our  schools  to 
support  this  effort  by  providing  the  kind 
and  quality  of  education  required  for 
competent,  well-trained  personnel. 

When  this  Nation  fights  poverty,  we 
turn  to  education  as  the  most  basic 
means  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  and 
ignorance  typical  of  culturally  deprived 
children. 

We  want  and  expect  the  best  for  our 
children  and  when  the  Nation  and  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Washington  look 
for  a  place  to  provide  this,  we  turn  to 
our  schools  for  the  answer.  And  to  help 
these  schools  play  their  part,  this  Con- 
gress has  taken  steps  to  meet  their  needs. 

The  heart  of  my  concern  for  the  people 
living  in  my  congressional  district  is  that 
education,  first  and  foremost,  is  an  in- 
vestment in  the  future  of  my  district  and 
my  State.  The  funds  authorized  by  this 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  will  do 
much  in  my  district  and  State  just  as  it 
will  do  a  great  deal  for  the  entire  Nation. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  nearly 
100,000  students  are  enrolled  in  colleges 
and  vuiiversitles  and  junior  colleges 
alone.  We  have  a  total  of  31  colleges 
and  universities,  both  public  and  private, 
where  this  money  will  be  directed  to  help 
solve  the  educational  problems  of  the 
next  decade. 

As  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  I  have  helped  to  de- 
velop the  other  educational  measures  in 
this  Congress,  just  as  it  was  my  privilege 
to  work  on  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

I  want  to  outline  briefly  the  provisions 
and  potential  contained  in  this  act. 
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Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
will  directly  benefit  our  cities  by  turning 
to  the  most  logical  source  of  research, 
information,  and  guidance:  our  higher 
educational  institutions.  Over  $400,000 
is  authorized  for  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. 

For  example,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, the  fantastic  problems  created  by 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  area  between 
Seattle  and  Everett  would  stun  any  city 
planner.  An  urban  area  such  as  this 
needs  help  to  solve  the  intertwined 
problems  of  water  and  air  pollution,  of 
transportation  and  conservation,  of 
proper  schools  and  decent  housing. 
Some  men,  and  I  suspect  men  of  vision 
rather  than  visionaries,  predict  a  day 
when  the  areas  between  Portland,  Oreg., 
and  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  in 
Canada  will  be  one  gangling  metropolis. 
The  problems  that  situation  would  con- 
jure are  nearly  beyond  comprehension. 

Under  title  I,  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington in  Seattle  and  Western  Washing- 
ton State  College,  in  Bellingham,  can 
help  solve  these  problems  through  com- 
munity service  and  continuing  educa- 
tion programs. 

Both  of  these  schools  are  eminently 
qualified  in  many  areas  to  set  a  pattern 
for  future  development  and  both  of  these 
schools  have  a  strong  tradition  of  com- 
munity service.  This  bill  will  aid  that 
tradition  of  service  by  providing  Federal 
funds  to  help  solve  community  problems 
in  a  wide  variety  of  topics. 

I  am  also  glad  to  see  that  the  legisla- 
tion contains  a  provision  specifically 
stating  that  the  operation  of  these  pro- 
grams will  be  consistent  with  the  overall 
educational  program  of  any  partici- 
pating institution.  No  one  wants  to,  nor 
should  the  program  be  allowed  to,  impair 
the  primary  goal  of  a  imiversity — to  edu- 
cate the  student.  But,  within  the  frame- 
work there  is  a  great  deal  that  can  be 
done. 

The  second  title  of  this  legislation  pro- 
vides assistance  for  our  college  libraries 
and  for  library  training  and  research. 

This  measure  will  help  vmiversitles  and 
colleges  in  several  ways.  First,  it  will 
allow  them  to  acquire  library  materials 
needed  for  expanded  responsibilities  in 
research,  teaching  and  student  use. 
Second,  it  will  encourage  enlarged  col- 
lege and  university  training  programs, 
and  in  other  ways,  is  designed  to  help 
give  the  best  to  the  center  of  any  under- 
graduate program:  a  library  with  books 
in  all  fields  to  satisfy  the  thirsty  minds 
of  our  young  men  and  women. 

The  third  title  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  has  a  provision  which  will  directly 
assist  the  improvement  of  the  academic 
facilities  of  certain  "developing  institu- 
tions" in  the  United  States  and  I  am 
happy  to  see  that  this  legislation  pro- 
vides that  22  percent  of  the  fxmds  au- 
thorized will  be  reserved  for  junior 
colleges. 

This  title  will,  for  example,  help  facili- 
tate the  exchange  of  faculty  or  students 
^th  smaller  colleges.  I  am  siu"e  that 
the  colleges  of  Washington  State  will 
be  eager  participants  in  this  assistance 
to  developing  colleges  in  our  State  and 
throughout  this  Nation. 

Every  parent,  every  mother  and 
father,  knows  the  problems  and  costs 


of  a  college  education.  I  believe  this  is 
the  most  urgent  crisis  facing  our  col- 
lege students:  just  how  can  we  insure 
that  no  child  will  be  denied  a  college 
education  simply  because  of  lack  of  fi- 
nances. I  have  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
and  for  this  reason  indorse  title  IV  of 
this  bill  which  provides  additional  funds 
for  student  assistance. 

The  fourth  title  will_^ive  educational 
opportunity  grants  to  needy  students. 
Nearly  $1,400,000  is  authorized  for  Wash- 
ington State.  Finally,  and  most  im- 
portant, it  is  going  to  provide  some  tech- 
nical amendments  to  improve  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act. 

The  fifth  title  of  this  legislation  will 
establish  the  National  Teacher  Corps, 
a  program  through  which  dedicated  col- 
lege graduates  can  teach  in  areas  of  the 
United  States  having  a  concentration 
of  low-income  families. 

This  title  also  sets  up  fellowships  for 
teachers  to  solve  the  crisis  of  the  class- 
room. We  all  know  that  experienced 
teachers  and  other  personnel  In  our 
grade  and  high  schools  need  time  to  pur- 
sue graduate  study  and  then  reenter  the 
teaching  field. 

In  addition,  this  fellowship  program 
will  allow  other  college  graduates — re- 
cent or  otherwise — to  go  Into  the  teach- 
ing profession  after  graduate  study. 

The  three  remaining  titles  of  this  leg- 
islation— VI,  Vn,  VIII — are  basic. 

Title  VI  will  give  additional  financial 
support  to  acquire  laboratory  and  spe- 
cial equipment  and  materials  to  improve 
undergraduate  instruction. 

Title  VII  simply  increases  the  funds 
authorized  under  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963,  legislation  which 
allowed  the  schools  of  the  State  of 
Washington  to  construct  undergraduate 
academic  facilities.  I  am  happy  to  note 
that  public  community  colleges  and  tech- 
nical institutions  will  be  eligible  in  this 
measure  to  States  where  the  demands 
from  four-year  Institutions  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  use  the  appropriated  funds. 

That,  briefiy,  is  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  very  significant  and  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  because  the 
foundation  of  our  Great  Society,  as  I 
have  said,  must  be  an  educated  society. 
This  program  is  reasonable  for  it  gives 
the  money  where  it  is  needed  most:  to 
our  colleges  and  vmiversitles  and  to  our 
developing  colleges  in  this  country,  to 
the  students  and  to  the  people  who  want 
to  pursue  teaching  careers. 

A  decade  of  education  confronts  us. 
Even  this  measure.  It  is  clear,  is  only^one 
strong  step  on  the  path  of  our  education 
goal  in  this  coimtry. 

That  goal  is  the  continued  assurance 
that  we  will  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
growing  tide  of  students  on  our  cam- 
puses. That  challenge  is — as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  describes  its  pro- 
gram of  undergraduate  Instruction — the 
"years  of  discovery." 

Let  us,  today,  vote  in  concert  to  make 
sure  that  those  "years  of  discovery"  on 
the  college  campuses  of  this  country  are 
the  best  years  in  the  lives  of  our  young 
men  and  women. 

I^rs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  mat- 
ter what  our  individual  views  may  be  on 
the  merits  of  the  Teacher  Corps  proposal 


in  the  conference  report  now  before  us, 
I  believe  the  House  has  an  obligation  to 
remove  it  from  this  bill,  I  shall,  there- 
fore, vote  to  recommit  the  conference 
report  for  that  purpose. 

As  an  idea,  the  proposal  to  enlist  school 
teachers  to  go  into  school  districts  to 
teach  culturally  deprived  children  is  a 
very  attractive  one.  But  can  Congress 
legislate  simply  on  the  basis  of  an  attrac- 
tive Idea?  Can  we  enact  laws  which 
have  too  few  conditions  or  standards, 
too  little  by  which  to  control  the  admirils- 
tration  of  the  program  and  measure  its 
performance?  Not,  I  suggest,  If  we  take 
seriously  our  obligation  as  legislators. 
There  have  been  practically  no  hear- 
ings on  this  proposal  in  the  House.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that  this  was 
a  sort  of  last-minute  idea  of  the  ad- 
ministration. There  Is  very  little  evidence 
that  the  idea  was  thoroughly  studied, 
carefully  considered,  and  recommended 
to  Congress  in  a  manner  which  indicated 
the  administration  was  prepared  to  ad- 
minister the  program  effectively. 

This  has  been  a  problem  with  a  great 
deal  of  leg^-slation  this  year.  We  have 
received  recommendations  from  the 
executive  branch  but  not  the  detailed 
proposals  for  the  proper  administration 
of  the  program  which  would  give  the 
Congress  confidence  in  the  readiness 
and  ability  of  the  administration  to  do 
the  job.  The  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate recently  complained  that  Congress 
will  have  to  spend  much  of  its  second 
session  repairing  the  omissions  and  de- 
ficiencies of  the  legislation  we  passed 
this  year.  I  see  no  reason  to  compound 
the  problem. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  committed  to  the  war  against  poverty 
in  our  country. 

The  different  forms  poverty  takes  are 
sadly  familiar.  There  is  hunger  and 
undernourishment.  Many  schoolchil- 
dren arrive  each  day  at  school  without 
any  breakfast  and  return  home  to  din- 
ners of  peanut  butter  and  jelly.  There 
is  chronic  ill  health.  There  is  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment.  For 
too  many  Americans  there  is  no  home 
and  no  joy. 

The  causes  of  this  devastating  poverty 
are  many,  surely.  But,  at  the  heart  of 
this  problem  is  lack  of  education.  For 
lack  of  education  and  training  is  what, 
in  most  cases,  makes  it  impossible  for  a 
person  to  qualify  for  available  jobs.  It 
is  what  limits  a  mother's  knowledge  of 
how  to  budget  properly  and  how  best  to 
feed  her  family.  And,  it  Is  what  inhibits 
learning  and  putting  into  practice  bene- 
ficial health  measures. 

A  National  Teacher  Corps,  specially 
trained  and  dedicated,  can  be  one  of  the 
best  instruments  for  providing  disadvan- 
taged youngsters  in  oiu-  urban  and  rural 
slums  with  the  kind  of  education  they 
need  to  lift  themselves  out  of  povertj. 

The  National  Teacher  Corps  proposed 
by  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  is 
patterned  after  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  National  Teacher  Corps  would 
give  highly  motivated  individuals  who  are 
now  teachers,  or  who  want  to  become 
teachers,  the  opportunity  to  serve  their 
country  and  their  fellow  man  by  teach- 
ing the  children  of  our  poor. 
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Ba^cally.  the  program  would  operate 
in  this  way: 

First,  members  of  the  National  Teach- 
er Corps  will  be  specially  trained  and 
oriented  for  teaching  service  in  schools 
with  large  numbers  of  underprivileged 
youth.  Equipped  with  these  special 
teaching  skills,  and  with  a  broad  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  the  under- 
privileged, they  will  be  ready  to  go  into 
schools  to  teach. 

Once  in  these  schools,  the  members 
of  the  National  Teaching  Corps  will  ap- 
ply specialized  training  to  help  give  edu- 
cationally underprivileged  youngsters  the 
particular  enriched  learning  experiences 
they  need  in  order  to  bridge  the  heritage 
of  dispair.  Understanding  the  children's 
handicaps,  the  teachers  will  be  better 
able  and  prepared  to  teach  these  stu- 
dents the  academic  skills  that  must  be 
mastered  to  be  successful  in  school  and 
in  life,  and  to  begin  to  enjoy  both.  And. 
they  will  introduce  their  pupils  to  the  re- 
warding world  of  cultural  life  around 
them — a  life  which  heretofore  has  been 
remote  or  unknown. 

In  order  to  attract  a  wide  variety  of 
dedicated  teachers,  and  also,  to  train  a 
new  supply  of  teachers,  the  membership 
of  the  National  Teacher  Corps  will  com- 
prise both  experienced  teachers  and  col- 
lege graduates  who  wish  to  be  teachers. 

The  experienced  teachers  will  work  in 
schools  singly  or  as  members  or  leaders 
of  teaching  teams.  They  will  contribute 
both  to  the  schools  in  which  they  will 
teach  and  to  the  young  would-be  teach- 
ers at  their  side. 

To  the  classrooms  of  the  disad- 
vantaged the  experienced  teachers  will 
bring  their  many  years  of  teaching.  The 
children  and  youth  they  teach  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  being  instructed  by 
individuals  who  have  had  a  wide  range 
of  educational  experience  and  a  deep 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching. 

To  the  young  teacher-interns  in  the 
program,  these  experienced  teachers 
would  also  serve  as  instructors  through 
leading  Inservlce  training  programs 
carried  out  in  cooperation  with  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  They  would 
help  to  teach  these  young  teacher- 
Interns  classroom  skills  while  these 
young  Instructors  are  actually  on  the  Job 
in  the  schools  of  the  underprivileged. 

The  teacher-interns,  for  their  part, 
will  contribute  vigor  and  enthusiasm  to 
the  classrooms  of  the  disadvantaged. 
Their  original  and  fresh  ideas  and  ap- 
proaches will  stimulate  an  atmosphere 
of  excitement  about  learning  which  can- 
not help  but  communicate  itself  to  chil- 
dren and  youth  who  need  to  be  convinced 
of  the  value,  wonder,  and  pleasure  of 
learning. 

Teacher  interns  who  will  already  have 
B.A.  degrees  would  also  be  continuing 
their  schooling  at  a  nearby  institution  of 
higher  education  while  they  are  actually 
teaching.  At  the  end  of  their  2  years  of 
service  in  the  Corps  teacher-interns 
would  be  able  to  have  earned  an  advanced 
degree  in  education.  With  this  degree, 
plus  their  training  in  the  teaching  of  the 
disadvantaged  and  their  actual  2  years 
of  practicing  this  knowledge,  members  of 
the  National  Teacher  Corps  would  be  well 
prepared  to  teach  underprivileged  chil- 


dren. As  a  group,  they  would  also  pro- 
vide a  valuable  supply  of  well-prepared 
future  teachers  for  America's  youth. 

Although  the  cost  of  the  program 
would  be  borne  entirely  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  will  not  be  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  but 
will  be,  in  effect,  a  part  of  the  local 
school  system.  Federal  funds  will  go  to 
the  local  education  agency  which  will 
pay  the  Teacher  Corps  members  and  di- 
rectly supervise  them. 

The  pay  of  the  teacher  in  the  Teacher 
Corps  will  be  the  same  as  for  teachers 
in  the  local  school  system.  Members  of 
the  Corps  who  are  experienced  will  be 
paid  the  same  as  a  teacher  with  similar 
training,  experience  and  duties  in  the 
local  system  plus  an  extra  amount  if  they 
are  leading  a  teaching  team.  Teacher- 
interns  will  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of 
the  scale  at  the  lowest  rate  paid  by  the 
local  agency  for  full-time  teachers  in  a 
particular  school  and  grade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Teacher 
Corps  offers  a  concrete  plan  for  attempt- 
ing to  raise  the  quality  of  education  in 
our  schools. 

It  will  also  stimulate  respect  for  learn- 
ing on  the  part  not  only  of  disadvantaged 
youngsters,  but  also  on  the  part  of  youths 
and  citizens  in  all  parts  of  America. 

I  urge  support  for  the  Teacher  Corps 
and  trust  that  the  Quie  motion  to  re- 
commit will  be  defeated. 

The  SPEAKER.    All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

MOTION    TO    HCCOMXrr 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  conference  reF>ort? 

Mr.  QUIE.     I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Qrii.  of  Minnesota,  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
9567)  to  the  committee  of  conference  with 
instructions  to  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  t^he  House  to  Insist  upon  the  deletion  of 
part  B  of  title  V  of  the  bill,  which  would 
authorize  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Teacher  Corps. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecUon, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  152,  nays  226.  not  voting  54. 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  3761 


Abbttt 
Abernethy 
Adair 

Anderson.  CI 
Andrews, 
Olenn 
Arends 
Aabbrook 
Aahmore 
Ajies 
Baldwin 


TEAS— 152 

Bates 

Battln 

Belcher 

Betts 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

BrocK 

Broomfleld 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 


Cleveland 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Dague 

de  la  Garza 

Derwinslu 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dowdy 

Downing 

D\incan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Ellsworth 

Erlenbcm 

Plndley 

Pisher 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Fountain 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Oa  things 

Octtys 

Goodell 

Orlffln 

Gross 

Orover 

Oubser 

Oumey 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harsha 


Bucbanan 

Burleson 

Burton.  Utah 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cabell 

Cahlll 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

ClawBon.  Del 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Beck  worth 
Bennett 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
BO(?g8 
Boland 
Bonner 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carey 
Carter 
Celler 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Oorman 
Craley 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dulskl 

Duncan.  Greg. 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Edwards.  La. 
Evans.  Colo. 
Everett 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Parbsteln 
Pameley 
Famum 
Pa'scell 
Felghan 
Pino 
Flood 
Fogarty 


Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Horton 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Keith 

King.  NY. 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Manila  rd 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Mathlas 

Michel 

Mlnshall 

Mize 

Moore 

Morton 

Nelsen 

Passman 

Pelly 

Plrnla 

Poir 

NAYS— 226 

Foley 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Praser 
Prledel 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
GllUgan 
Gonzalez 
Orabowskl 
Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Grelgg 
Grlder 
Griffiths 
Hagen.  Calif. 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 
Han.sen,  Wash. 
Harris 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hechler 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Holineld 
Holland 
Howard 
Hungate 
Huot 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jennings 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Okla. 
Jones.  Ala. 
K-irsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kee 
Kelly 

King,  Calif. 
King,  Utah 
Kluczynskl 
KretM 
Landrum 
Long.  Md. 
Love 

McCarthy 
McDade 
McDowell 
McPall 


Pool 
Quie 

Qulllen 

Reld,  111. 

Reinecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

SchneebeU 

Schwelker 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  NY. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watson 

Whalley 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Younger 


McGrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackle 

Madden 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nix 

O'Brien 

OHara.  ni. 

O'Har^.  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkin.s 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reld.  NY. 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roeenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rouab 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 
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St  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmidhauser 

Scott 

Secrest 

S«:den 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slack 

smith,  Iowa 

Stalbaum 

Steed 


Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sweeney 

Teague,  Tex, 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tupp«r 

Tuten 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

NOT  VOTING— 54 

Frellnghuysen    O'Neal,  Oa. 
Puqua 


Vivian 

Watts 

Weltner 

White,  Idaho 

WUUs 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


Poage 

Relfel 

Rivers,  S.C. 

RobLson 

Roudebush 

Slsk 

Staggers 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex 

Toll 

Tunney 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Wilson.  Bob 


Andrews. 

George  W. 

Andrews,  Hagan,  Ga. 

N  Dak.  Hebert 

Asplnall  Hosmer 

Baring  Keogh 

Bell  Klrwan 

Berry  Leggett 

Boiling  Lennon 

Callaway  Lindsay 

aausen,  Mackay 

DonH.  Martin,  Mass. 

Culver  Martin,  Nebr. 

Davis,  Wis.  Matthews 

Dl«gs  May 

Dlngell  Morgan 

Dom  Morse 

Uwards,  Ala.  Mosher 

P,ynt  O'Koriski 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Keogh 
igatnst. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  for.  with  Mr.  Leggett 
against. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  for.  with  Mr.  Tenzer 
gainst. 

Mr.  Hebert  for.  with  Mr.  Klrwan  against. 

Mr.  Matthews  for,  with  Mr.  Staggers 
against. 

Mr.  Lennon  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Sew  Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Dorn  for.  with  Mr.  Culver  against. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Uackay  against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  Bell 
ig&lnst. 

Mr.  Roudebiish  for.  with  Mrs.  Sullivan 
against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  for.  with  Mr.  Toll 
against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Slsk  against. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  for,  with  Mr.  Dln- 
gell against. 

Mrs.  May  for.  with  Mr.  Walker  of  New  Mex- 
ico against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  O'Konski. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  changed  his 
Tote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania  changed 
iiis  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
is  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  313,  nays  63,  not  voting  57,  as 
follows: 

(Roll  No.  377] 
YEAS — 313 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  m. 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Beckworth 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabcdl 
Cahill 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Craley 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daddfuio 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Ehincan,  Tenn. 
Dwyer 
I>yal 

Eklmondson 
Edwards,  Calif 
Edwards,  La. 
Ellsworth 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Bvins,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln    , 
Pam&ley 
Farnum 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Flno 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Foley 


Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Eraser 
Frledel 
FvUton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gilllgan 
Gonzalez 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Grelgg 
Grider 
Grlflaths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hagen,  Calif. 
HaUeck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harvey,  Ind. 
Harvey,  Mich. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hechler 
Helstoskl 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Huot 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Joelson 


Mills 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mize 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead' 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morton 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara.  HI. 

OHara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnski 

Purcell 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reinecke 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 


Johnson,  Calif.  Rooney,  Pa. 
Johnson,  Okla.   Rosenthal 


Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McCulloch 

McE>ade 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Marsh 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Miller 


Rostenkowskl 

Rouah 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmidhauser 

SchneebeU 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 


Trimble 

Tupper 

Tuten 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Vivian 


Abernethy 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Belcher 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
CoUler 
Colmer 
Curtln 
Dague 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 

Erlenbom 
Findley 


Watts 
Weltner 
Whalley 
White,  Idaho 
White,  Tex. 
Widnall 
Willis 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

NAYS — 63 

Fisher 

Fountain 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Goodell 

GrifBn 

Gross 

Gurney 

Haley 

Hall 

Henderson 

Hutchinson 

Jones,  Mo. 

Laird 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Martin,  Ala. 

Michel 

Nelsen 


Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Zablocki 


Passman 

Poff 

Pool 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Reld,  m. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Smith,  Calif. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watson 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Williams 

Younger 


NOT  VOTING — 57 

O'Neal,  Ga. 
Poage 


Relfel 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roblson 

Roudebush 

Slsk 

Staggers 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompeon,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

ToU 

Tunney 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Wilson.  Bob 


Andrews,  Fuqua 

George  W.  Hagan,  Ga. 

Andrews,  Harsha 

N.  Dak.  Hubert 

Asplnall  Hosmer 

Baring  Jonas 

Bell  Keogh 

Berry  Kirwan 

Boiling  Leggett 

Callaway  Lennon 

Clausen,  Lindsay 

Don  H.  Mackay 

Culver  Martin,  Mass. 

Davis,  Wis.  MarUn,  Nebr. 

Dlggs  Matthews 

Dlngell  May 

Dorn  Morgan 

Edwards,  Ala.  Morse 

Flynt  Mosher 
FreUnghuysen    O'Konski 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announce<i  -the  following 
psdrs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia 
against. 

Mr.  Leggett  for,  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen 
against. 

Mr.  Klrwan  for,  with  Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia 
against. 

Mr.  Staggers  for.  with  Mr.  Matthews 
against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Lennon  against . 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  Dom  against. 

Mr.  Tenzer  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Asplnall  for,  with  Mr.  George  W.  An- 
drews against. 

Mr.  Bell  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama 
against. 

Mrs.  May  for,  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson  against. 

Mr.  Roblson  for,  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Walker  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Tal- 
cott. 

Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr, 
Jonas. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 
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Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Berry. 


Messrs.  TUCK  and  McCLORY  changed 
their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER      MESSAGE      FROM      THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  has  passed,  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  11135  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  aa 
amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  11135)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Smathers.  Mr. 
WiLUAMS  of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  BEUNrrr 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

THE  SUGAR  BILL 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  iH  R.  11135)  with 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  and  agree 
to  the  conference  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina?  [After  a  pause!  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  follow- 
ing conferees:  Messrs.  Cooley.  Poacc. 
Abernithy.  Pvrcell.  Morrison.  Mat- 
stmAGA,  Dagxte.  Belcher,  and  Teacue  of 
California. 


RIVERS     AND     HARBORS     ACT     OP 
1965 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S.  2300) 
authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood 
control,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  manarers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoKrxRxNcx  RxposT  (H.  Rept   No.  1170) 

The  conmilttee  of  conference  on  the  dl«- 

agreelng   votes   of   the   two   Houses   on    the 

amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2300) 

authorizing    the    construction,    repair,    and 


preservation  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers 
and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Sei.ate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  aa 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert 
the  following : 

"Trn.«  I NOBTHEASTHU*  UNITXD  STATES  WATIR 

SUPPLY 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  Congress  hereby  recognizes 
that  assuring  adequate  supplies  of  water  for 
the  great  metropolitan  centers  of  the  United 
States  has  become  a  problem  of  such  magni- 
tude that  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this 
country  require  the  Federal  Government  to 
assist  In  the  solution  of  water  supply  prob- 
lems Therefore,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  au- 
thorized to  cooperate  with  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  In  preparing  plans  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  (Public  Law  89-80)  to  meet  the  long- 
range  water  needs  of  the  northeastern 
United  States  This  plan  may  provide  for 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance by  the  United  States  of  (1)  a  system 
of  major  reservoirs  to  be  located  within 
those  river  basins  of  the  Northeastern  umted 
States  which  drain  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
those  that  drain  Into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
north  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  those  that 
drain  Into  Lake  Ontario,  and  thoee  that 
drain  Into  the  Saint  Lawrence  River.  |2) 
major  conveyance  fiu-llltles  by  which  water 
may  be  exchanged  between  these  river  basins 
to  the  extent  found  desirable  In  the  national 
Interest,  and  (3)  major  purification  facili- 
ties Such  plans  shall  provide  for  appropri- 
ate financial  participation  by  the  States,  po- 
litical subdlvUtona  thereof,  and  other  local 
Interests 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  those  reser- 
voirs, conveyance  facilities,  and  purification 
facilities,  which  are  recommended  In  the 
plan  prepared  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  and  which  are  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  law  enacted  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

••(c)  Each  reservoir  Included  In  the  plan 
authorised  by  this  section  shall  be  considered 
as  a  component  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  optimum  development  of  the  river  basin 
In  which  It  Is  situated,  as  well  as  a  compo- 
nent of  the  plan  esUbllafaed  In  accordance 
with  this  section. 

■'Tnxx  n — FLooo  comtkol 
•Sk.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  au- 
thorized to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
any  water  resource  development  project.  In- 
cluding single  and  multiple  piu^xwe  projects 
Involving,  but  not  limited  to.  navigation,  flood 
control,  and  shore  protection.  If  the  esti- 
mated Federal  first  cost  of  constructing  such 
project  Is  less  than  $10,000,000.  No  appro- 
priation shall  be  made  to  construct,  operate. 
or  maintain  any  such  project  If  such  project 
has  not  been  approved  by  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  re- 
spectively. For  the  purpose  of  security  con- 
sideration of  such  approval  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  report  of  such 
proposed  project.  Including  all  relevant  data 
and  all  costs. 

"(b)  Any  water  resource  development 
project  authorised  to  be  constructed  by  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  require- 
ments of  local  cooperation  as  It  would  be  If 
the  estimated  Federal  first  cost  of  such  proj- 
ect were  tlO.OOO.OOO  or  more. 

"Sec.  202.  Section  3  of  the  Act  approved 
June  22.   1936    (Public  Law  Numbered   738. 


Seventy-fourth  Congress),  as  amended  bv 
section  2  of  the  Act  approved  June  28,  I93g 
(Public  Law  Numbered  761.  Seventy-fiftji 
Congress),  shall  apply  to  all  works  author- 
ized In  this  title  except  that  for  any  chan- 
nel  Improvement  or  channel  rectification 
project,  provisions  (a),  (b),  And  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  said  Act  of  June  22,  1936.  shall  ap- 
ply  thereto,  and  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law.  the  authorization  for  any  flood 
control  project  authorized  by  this  Act  n- 
qulrlng  local  cooperation  shall  expire  Ave 
years  from  the  date  on  which  local  interests 
are  notified  in  writing  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  of  the  requirements  of  local  co^ 
operation,  unless  said  Interests  shall  within 
said  time  furnish  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  that  the  required 
cooperation   will   be   furnished. 

•'Sec  203.  The  provisions  of  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  December  22.  1944  (Public  Law  Num- 
bered 534.  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  second 
session ) .  shall  govern  with  respect  to  proj- 
ects authorized  In  this  Act.  and  the  proce- 
dures therein  set  forth  with  respect  to  plam 
proposals,  or  reports  for  works  of  improve 
ment  for  navigation  or  flood  control  and  for 
Irrigation  and  purposes  Incidental  thereto 
shall  apply  as  If  herein  set  forth  In  full. 

"Sec.  204  The  following  works  of  Improve- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  navigation  and  the 
control  of  destructive  floodwaters  and  other 
purposes  are  hereby  adopted  and  authorized 
to  be  prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  supervision  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  accordance  with 
the  plans  In  the  respective  reports  herein- 
after designated  and  subject  to  the  ccDdi- 
tlons  se»' forth  therein.  The  necessary  plan* 
specifications,  and  preliminary  work  may  be 
prosecuted  on  any  project  authorized  In  thlj 
title  with  funds  from  appropriations  here- 
after made  for  flood  control  so  as  to  be  readT 
for  rapid  Inauguration  of  a  construction  pro- 
gram. The  proJecU  authorized  In  this  title 
shall  be  Initiated  as  expeditiously  and  prose- 
cuted as  vigorously  as  may  be  consistent 
with  budi;etary  requirements.  Penstocks 
and  other  similar  facilities  adapted  to  possi- 
ble future  use  In  the  development  of  hydro- 
electric power  shall  be  Installed  In  any  dan 
authorized  In  this  Act  for  construction  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  when  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  on  the  reconi- 
mendatlon  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

"Saint  John  River  Basin 

•'The  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project.  Sain: 
John  River,  Maine.  Is  hereby  authorized  is 
approved  by  the  President  on  July  12.  1965. 
and  substantially  In  accordance  with  the 
plans  Included  In  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers dated  August  1964.  which  is  a  sup- 
plement to  the  July  1963  report  of  the  Inter- 
national Passamaquoddy  tidal  power  project 
and  upper  Saint  John  River  hydroelectric 
power  development,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
•227.000.000. 

"Housatonic  River  Basin 
The  projects  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Housatonic.  Naugatuck.  and  Still  Rivers  at 
Derby  and  Danbury.  Connecticut,  arc  hereby 
authorized  substantially  as  recommended  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document 
Numbered  324.  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  at  nn 
estimated  cost  of  $5,100,000. 

"Sew  England-Atlantic  coastal  area 
•The  project  for  hurricane-flood  control 
protecUon  at  Westerly.  Rhode  Island,  is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Numbered 
85.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estlmat«<i 
cost  of  »3.287,000. 

"Long  Island  Sound  area 
••The  project  for  hurrlcane-flcxxl  protection 
at  Stratford,  Connecticut,  Is  hereby  author- 
ized substantially   In   accordance   with  the 
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recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  House  Document  Numbered  292,  Eighty- 
eighth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
14,340,000. 

"Hudson  River  Basin 

"The  project  for  flocxl  protection  at  Yon- 
kers.  Saw  Mill  River.  New  York,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  House  Document  Numbered  258.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
11,924.000. 

"New  York-Atlantic  coastal  area 

'•The  project  for  hurrlcane-flocxi  protection 
snd  beach  erosion  control  at  East  Rockaway 
Inlet  to  Rockaway  Inlet  and  Jamaica  Bay. 
New  York,  Is  hereby  authorized  substantially 
a  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
die  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document 
numbered  215,  Elghty-nlnth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $32,620,000. 

"The  project  for  hurrlcane-flood  protection 
sad  beach  erosion  control  at  Staten  Island. 
Port  Wadsworth  to  Arthur  Kill.  New  York, 
is  hereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
181,  Elghty-nlnth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $6,230,000. 

•Elizabeth  River  Basin.  New  Jersey 

■The  project  for  hurricane-flood  protection 
on  the  Elizabeth  River.  New  Jersey.  Is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers In  House  Dcxiument  Numbered  249, 
Elghty-nlnth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $9,769,000. 

"Rahway  River  Basin,  New  Jersey 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Rahway  River.  New  Jersey.  Is  hereby  author- 
ized substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
In  House  Document  Numbered  67.  Elghty- 
nlnth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
11.514.000. 

"Neuse  River  Basin 

"The  project  for  the  Palls  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir. Neuse  River.  North  Carolina,  Is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers In  House  Document  Numbered  175. 
Elghty-nlnth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  118.600.000. 

The  project  for  hurricane-flood  protection 
at  New  Bern  and  Vicinity,  North  Carolina.  Is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
183.  Elghty-nlnth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $10,400,000. 

"Middle  Atlantic  coastal  area 

"The  project  for  hurricane-flood  protection 
ud  beach  erosion  control  at  Ocracoke  Is- 
land. North  Carolina,  Is  hereby  authorized 
substantially  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
House  Document  Numbered  109.  Elghty- 
Qlnth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
11.636.000. 

"Flint  River  Basin 

"The  project  for  the  Lazer  Creek  Reservoir. 
Rlnt  River.  Georgia.  Is  hereby  authorized 
substantially  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  Numbered  567.  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
MO  ,378.000. 

"The  project  for  the  Lower  Auchumpkee 
Reservoir.  Flint  River.  Georgia,  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially.  In  accordance  with 
tile  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
?"»neers  In  House  E)ocument  Numbered  567. 
Blghty-seventh  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
»«t  of  $48,275,000. 

"Central  and  Southern  Florida  Basin 
"Comprehensive  plan 
"The  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control 
»nd  other  purposes  in  central  and  southern 


Plorlda  approved  in  the  Act  of  June  30,  1948, 
and  subsequent  Acts  of  Congress,  Is  hereby 
modified  to  include  the  following  items: 

"The  project  for  fl(x>d  protection  in  Hendry 
County,  west  of  levees  1,  2,  and  3,  Florida,  Is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House 
Docvunent  Numbered  102,  Eighty-eighth 
Congress,  at  a  estimated  cost  of  $4,986,000. 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  In  South- 
west Dade  County,  Plorlda,  is  hereby  author- 
ized substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  Senate  Document  Numbered  20,  Elghty- 
nlnth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4.- 
903,000. 

"South  Atlantic  coastal  area 

"The  project  for  hurricane-flood  protection 
on  Blscayne  Bay,  Florida,  is  hereby  author- 
ized substantially  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  House  Doctunent  Nxunbered  213,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,- 
954,000. 

"Phillippi  Creek  Basin,  Florida 

"The  project  for  flood  control  on  Phillippi 
Creek,  Florida,  is  hereby  authorized  suljstan- 
tlally  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House 
Document  Numbered  156,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,592,000. 
"Lower  Mississippi  River  Basin 
"Comprehensive  plan 

"The  project  for  flood  control  and  improve- 
ment of  the  lower  Mississippi  River,  adopted 
by  the  Act  of  May  15,  1928  (45  Stat.  534) ,  as 
amended  and  modified,  is  hereby  further 
modified  and  expanded  to  Include  the  proj- 
ects and  plans  substantially  as  recommended 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Docu- 
ments Numbered  308  and  319,  Eighty-eighth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $181,109,- 
000,  except  that  (1)  any  modified  easements 
required  in  the  Improvement  of  the  Birds 
Point-New  Madrid,  Missouri,  Floodway  shall 
be  acquired  as  provided  by  section  4  of  the 
Act  of  May  15,  1928,  (2)  the  pumping  plant 
in  the  Red  River  backwater  area  shall  be  op- 
erated and  maintained  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. (3)  the  recommendations  of  the  Bm- 
reau  of  the  Budget  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  Improvements  for  flsh  and  wildlife,  and 
(4)  the  requirement  of  local  cooperation  for 
the  improvements  in  the  St.  Francis  Basin, 
Arkansas  and  Missouri,  shall  be  reviewed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  Federal  and  non-Federal  cost  shar- 
ing, and  he  shall  report  results  of  such  re- 
view to  Congress  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  appropri- 
ation made  pursuant  to  the  authorization 
contained  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  avail- 
able for  any  project  other  than  those  set 
forth  in  House  Documents  Numbered  308 
and  319.  Eighty-eighth  Congress. 

"The  project  for  the  St.  Francis  River.  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas,  within  Drainage  Dis- 
trict No.  7.  Poinsett  County,  Arkansas,  is 
hereby  modified  substantially  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  In  Senate  Document  Numbered 
57,  EMghty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1,372,000.  ^ 

"General  Projects 

"The  project  for  hurricane-flood  protection 
at  Grand  Isle  and  Vicinity,  Louisiana,  is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  reconunendatlons  of  th|KChlef 
of  Engineers,  in  House  Document  Nimibered 
184,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $5,500,000.  p. 

'•The  project  for  hurricane-flood  protection 
at  Morgan  City  and  Vicinity,  Louisiana,  is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Cliief 
of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Numbered 
167,  Elghty-nlnth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $3,049,000. 


"The  project  for  hurricane-flood  protection 
on  Lake  Pontchartraln,  Lotiislana,  is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers in  House  Document  Nvimt>ered  231, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  except  that  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Secretary  ol  the  Army 
in  that  document  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  the  Seabrook  Lock  feature  of  the  project. 
The  estimated  cost  is  $56,235,000. 
"Ouachita  River  Basin 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Ouachita  River  at  Monroe.  Louisiana,  is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  in  House  Document  Numbered 
328,  mghty-elghth  Congress,  at  ap;  estimated 
cost  of  $520,000.  / 

"Red  River  Basin/ 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Bayou 
Bodcau  and  tributaries,  Arkarisas  and  Louisi- 
ana, is  hereby  authorized  substantially  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document 
Niunbered  203,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $1,524,000. 

"The  project  for  Caddo  Dam  and  Reservoir. 
Louisiana,  is  hereby  authorized  substantially 
in  accordance  with  the  reconunendatlons  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  as  modified  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  in  Senate  Docxunent 
Nxunbered  39,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $1,934,000. 

"The  project  for  Sanders,  Big  Pine,  and 
Collier  Creeks,  Texas,  as  authorized  in  the 
Act  of  October  23,  1962  (76  Stat.  1187).  Is 
hereby  modified  In  order  to  provide  for  a 
highway  crossing  Pat  Mayse  Reservoir  to 
replace  the  present  FM  Highway  1499  across 
Sanders  Creek,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$310,000.  Such  crossing  shall  be  constructed 
imder  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  in  accordance  with  such  plans  as 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers. 

"Gulf  of  Mexico 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
BuS'alo  Bayou  and  tributaries,  White  Oak 
Bayou,  Texas,  is  hereby  authorized  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House 
Document  Numbered  169,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost\pf  $1,800,000. 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  High- 
land Bayou.  Texas,  is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Dcxjument  Numbered  168.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$3,500,000. 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Taylors 
Bayou,  Texas,  is  hereby  authorized  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  EnglSeers,  as  modified 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  in  House 
Docvunent  Numbered  206,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $5,004,000. 

"Rio  Grande  Basin 
"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the  Rio 
Grande  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  is  hereby  author- 
ized   substantially   in   accordance   with   the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
InTOoxise  Document  Numbered  207,  Eighty- 
ninth    Congress,    at    an    estimated    cost    of 
^12,493,000. 
*  "Arkansas  River  Basin 

'•Comprehensive  Plan 
V'The  multiple-purpose  plan  for  improve- 
ment of  Arkansas  River  and  tributaries, 
authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
July  24,  1946.  as  amended,  is  hereby  mcxilfled 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  pro- 
vide replacement  outfall  facilities  for  the 
Kansas  Street  outfall  sewer  in  the  city  of 
Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  including  such  new 
pumping  facilities  as  may  be  necessary,  at 
the   most  econ(»nical  Federal  expense,   but 
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,  including  in  the  Federal  expense  the  reason- 
able capitalized  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  pumping  facilities  over 
the  coat  of  pumping  now  required  In  the 
existing  system. 

"General  Projects 
"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Arkansas  River  at  Las  Animas.  Colorado.  Is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
*  165.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1,541,000. 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Lee 
Creek,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  Is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers m  House  Document  Numbered  270. 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $10,000,000. 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  at  Little 
Rock.  Arkansas.  Is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
Senate  Document  Numbered  55.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$363,000 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Arkansas  River  at  Great  Bend.  Kansas.  Is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Numbered 
182,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $4,030,000. 

"The  project  for  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  at  the  John  Redmond 
Dam  and  Reservoir.  Grand  (Neosho)  River. 
Kansas,  is  hereby  authorized  substantially 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  Senate  Document 
Numbered  27,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $730,000. 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Walnut  River.  Kansas,  Is  hereby  authorized 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  Numbered  232.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$66,036,000. 

"The  project  for  the  Shidler  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir. Salt  Creek.  Oklahoma.  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers In  House  Document  Numbered  242. 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $6,150,000. 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Crut- 
cho  Creek.  Oklahoma.  Is  hereby  authorized 
substantially  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
Senate  Document  Numbered  47,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,801,000. 

"The  project  for  Trinidad  Dam  on  Purga- 
tolre  River,  Colorado.  House  Document  Num- 
bered 325.  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1958  (72 
Stat.  297)  Is  hereby  modified  to  provide  that 
In  lieu  of  the  local  cooperation  recommend- 
ed in  paragraph  2(a)  of  the  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  July  22.  1954.  pub- 
lished In  said  document,  local  interests  shall 
maintain  the  channel  of  Purgatolre  River 
through  the  city  of  Trinidad.  The  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  paragraphs  2(b)  and  2(c) 
of  said  report  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
project. 

"The  John  Martin  Reservoir  project  ( form- 
erly known  as  Caddoa   Reservoir).  Arkansas 
River.    Colorado,    as   authorized    by   the   Act 
^  of  June  22.  1936   (49  Stat.  1570).  is  modified 

to  authorize  and  direct  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers to  use  not  to  exceed  ten  thousand  acre- 
feet  of  reservoir  flood  control  storage  space 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining a  permanent  pool  for  fish  and  wild- 
life and  recreational  purposes,  at  such  times 
as  storage  space  may  not  be  available  for 
such  permanent  pool  within  the  conserva- 
tion pool  as  defined  in  article  III  F.  Arkansas 
River  compact   (63  Stat.  145)    except  that — 


"  ( 1 )  The  State  of  Colorado  shall  purchase 
and  make  available  any  water  rights  neces- 
sary under  State  law  to  establish  and  there- 
after maintain  the  permanent  pool. 

"(2)  The  rights  of  irrigators  In  Colorado 
and  Kansas  to  those  waters  available  to  them 
under  the  terms  of  the  Arkansas  River  com- 
pact and  under  the  laws  of  their  respective 
States  shall  not  be  diminished  or  impaired 
by  anything  contained  In  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  so  as  to  give  any  preference  to  the 
permanent  pool  over  other  project  purposes. 

"(4)  No  permanent  pool  as  herein  defined 
shall  be  maintained  except  upon  written 
terms  and  conditions  acceptable  and  agreed 
to  (A)  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  the 
interest  of  flood  control,  and  (B)  by  the 
Colorado  State  Engineer,  the  Arkansas  River 
Compact  Administration,  and  the  Colorado 
Water  Conservation  Board,  in  the  interest  of 
establishing,  maintaining,  and  operating  the 
permanent  pool  for  recreational  and  flsh  and 
wildlife  purposes. 

"(5)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  b« 
construed  so  as  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  to  operate  John  Martin 
Reservoir  for  the  primary  purposes  of  the 
prevention  of  floods  and  the  preservation  of 
life  and  property. 

"Missouri  River  Basin 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Big 
Creek  at  Hays.  Kansas,  is  hereby  authorized 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
Senate  Document  Numbered  22.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$2,702,000. 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Little  Nemaha  River  and  tributaries. 
Nebraska,  is  hereby  authorized  substantially 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document 
Numbered  160.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $1,524,000. 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the  Big 
Sioux  River  and  tributaries.  Iowa  and  South 
Dakota.  Is  hereby  authorized  substantially  as 
recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  Numbered  199.  Eighty- 
eighth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$6,400,000.  except  that  such  portion  of  the 
project  as  relates  to  the  area  above  the  city 
limits  of  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  shall  be  compatible 
with  a  fish  and  wildlife  mitigation  plan  and 
also  a  flood  control  plan  for  the  upper  basin 
of  the  Bijg  Sioux  River,  both  to  be  approved 
by  the  States  of  Iowa  and  South  Dakota. 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
James  River  and  tributaries.  North  Dakota. 
is  hereby  authorized  substantially  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document 
Numbered  266,  Eighth-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $3,083,000. 

"The  project  for  flood  control  on  the  Pish- 
ing River  and  tributaries.  Missouri.  Is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers in  House  Document  Numbered  281. 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $7,260,000. 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Charlton  and  Little  Charlton  Rivers  and 
tributaries.  Iowa  and  Missouri,  is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in 
House  Document  Numbered  238.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$9,167,000. 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Grand  River  and  tributaries,  Missouri  and 
Iowa,  is  hereby  authorized  substantially  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Num- 
bered 241.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $218,009,000.  Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the 
construction  of  Unneus  Reservojr  on  Locust 


Creek,  St.  Catherine  Reservoir  on  East  Yellow 
Creek,  the  Honey  Creek-No  Creek  local  pro- 
tection  works,  nor  hydroelectric  power 
facilities  at  Pattonsbxirg  Reservoir  on  Grand 
River;  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  con- 
duct a  review  of  such  reservoirs,  local  pro- 
tection works,  and  hydroelectric  power 
facilities,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $75,000. 
and  the  funds  authorized  by  this  paragraph 
for  project  planning  are  authorized  to  be 
used  for  such  review.  The  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  Congress,  at  the  earliest  practical 
date,  a  new  feasibility  report  on  such  pro). 
ects  based  upon  such  review. 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Platte  River  and  tributaries,  Missouri  and 
Iowa,  is  hereby  authorized  substantially  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Num- 
bered 262.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $26,889,000. 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Sun  River  at  Great  Falls,  Montana,  author- 
ised by  section  203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1958  (72  Stat.  297;  Public  Law  85-500)  U 
hereby  modified  to  waive  the  requirement 
that  local  Interests  contribute  in  cash  2.18 
per  centum  of  the  actual  construction  cost 
of  all  items  of  work  provided  by  the  United 
States. 

"Ohio  River  basin 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on 
Chartlers  Creek,  Pennsylvania,  is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers in  House  Document  Numbered  30J, 
Eighty-eighth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  coet 
of  $12,207,000. 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Sandy 
Lick  Creek  at  Du  Bols.  Pennsylvania,  is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
efv^nglneers  in  House  Document  Numbered 
186.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1,654,000. 

"The  project  for  the  Hocking  River.  Ohio, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Athens.  Ohio,  is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers in  House  Document  Numbered  287. 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $4,520,000. 

"The  project  for  the  Lincoln.  CUfty  Creek, 
and  Patoka  Dams  and  Reservoirs,  Wabaah 
River.  Indiana  and  Illinois,  is  hpceby  author- 
ized substantially  in  accordance  wfth  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to 
House  Docvunent  Numbered  202,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$72,900,000. 

"The  project  for  the  Lafayette  and  Big  Pine 
Dams  and  Reservoirs,  Wabash  River,  Indiana, 
is  hereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  Senate  Document  Numbered 
29.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $44,800,000. 

"The  project  for  the  Rowlesburg  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  Cheat  River.  West  Virginia,  is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Ehiglneers  in  House  Document  Numbered 
243.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $133,548,000:  Provided,  That  the  power 
featxues  of  this  project  shall  not  be  under- 
taken until  such  time  as  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  completed  action  on  any 
applications  that  may  be  pending  before  that 
agency  for  private  development  of  the 
pumped-storage  facility  of  the  project: 
Provided  further.  That  should  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  act  in  the  afllrmative  on 
any  pending  applications,  the  authority  for 
such  project  shall  not  include  Federal  power 
features  and  the  estimated  cost  of  such  proj- 
ect shall  be  $88,402,000:  And  provided  /"'" 
ther.  That  In  the  event  the  Federal  Power 
C!ommission  dismisses  any  pending  applica- 
tions, Federal  construction  of  such  pumped- 


storage  power  facilities  is  hereby  authorized 
and  approved. 

"The  project  for  the  Martins  Fork  Reser- 
voir, Upper  Cumberland  River  Basin,  Ken- 
•ucky.  Is  hereby  authorized  substantially  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Num- 
bered 244.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $4,860,000. 

•The  YatesviUe.  Palntsvllle,  and  Panther 
Creek  Reservoir  projects  and  the  Martin, 
Kentucky,  local  protection  project  on  the 
Big  Sandy  River  and  Tug  and  Levlsa  Forks 
of  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  and  Virginia,  are 
hereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  E:ngineers  in  House  Document  Numbered 
248,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  of  $51,491,000.  Prior  to  initiation  of 
construction  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
prepare  an  analysis  of  benefits  and  costs  of 
the  proposed  projects,  including  such  refor- 
mulation as  may  be  necessary  to  comply  with 
the  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act. 
"Red  River  of  the  North  Basin 

•The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Roseau  River,  Minnesota,  is  hereby  author- 
ied  substantially  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  House  Document  Numbered  282,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
12,550.000. 

"Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin 

The  project  for  flood  protection  at  East 
Saint  Louis  and  vicinity,  Illinois  (East  Side 
levee  and  sanitary  district),  is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  as  recommended  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document 
Numbered  329,  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $6,180,000. 

"The  project  for  the  Kaskaskia  River,  Illi- 
nois, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1958  (Public  Law  500.  Eighty-fifth  Congress) , 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document 
Numbered  232.  Eighty-fifth  Congress.  Is  here- 
by modified  substantially  as  recommended  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document 
Numbered  351,  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  to 
provide  for  the  deletion  from  the  items  of 
local  cooperation  the  requirement  of  a  cash 
contribution  due  to  changed  land  use,  at 
an  estimated  increased  Federal  cost  of  $3,498,- 
000,  If  local  Interests  make  a  cash  contribu- 
tion of  an  amount  equal  to  the  full  cost  of 
acquisition  of  flowage  easements  In  those 
lands  which  are  no  longer  needed  for  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  Car- 
lyle  Reservoir. 

'The  project  for  the  Wood  River  Drainage 
and  Levee  District.  Madison  County,  Illinois, 
IS  hereby  authorized  substantially  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House 
Document  Numbered  150,  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $179,000. 

The  project  for  Ames  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
Skunk  River.  Iowa,  Is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  as 
modified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  In 
House  Document  Numbered  267,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
812,893,000. 

The  projects  for  flood  protection  at  Mar- 
shalltown  and  Waterloo  on  the  Iowa  and 
Cedar  Rivers.  Iowa,  are  hereby  authorized 
substantially  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  Numbered  166.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
817,570.000. 

"The  project  for  the  Zumbro  River.  Minne- 
sota, is  hereby  authorized  substantially  as 
recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  Numbered  246.  Elghty- 
fighth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
8975.000. 

"The  project  for  the  Big  Stone  Lake  and 
Jetstone  River.  Minnesota  and  South  Da- 


kota, Is  hereby  authorized  substantially  as 
recommended  by  the  Chief  of  I^nglneers  In 
House  Document  Numbered  579,  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  and  House  Document 
Numbered  193,  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $3,885,000. 

"The  project  on  the  Des  Moines  River  for 
flood  protection  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  House 
Document  Ntmibered  651,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  authorized  by  the  Act  of  December 
22,  1944  (58  Stat.  887),  is  hereby  modlfled  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  recommended  In 
paragraph  10(a)  (2)  of  the  report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  dated  December  13,  1943.  that 
local  interests  bear  the  expense  of  repairs  and 
provision  of  gates  on  existing  drains. 

"Great  Lakes  Basin 

"The  project  for  flood  control  and  naviga- 
tion on  the  Chagrin  River.  Ohio,  Is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers In  Senate  Document  Numbered  35, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $2,200,000. 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  o|^  the 
Grand  River  at  and  In  the  vicinity  of  Grand- 
vllle.  Michigan,  is  hereby  authorized  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Doc- 
ument Numbered  157,  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,373,000. 
"Little  Colorado  River  Basin 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Little  Colorado  River  at  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Winslow,  Arizona,  is  hereby  authorized 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  Sen- 
ate Document  Numbered  63,  Eighty-eighth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,775,000. 
"Gila  River  Basin 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  In- 
dian Bend  Wash,  Maricopa  County,  Arizona, 
Is  hereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Nvimbered 
303,  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $7,250,000. 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Santa  Rosa  Wash,  Arizona,  is  hereby  author- 
ized substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  House  Docvunent  Numbered  189,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6,- 
430,000,  except  that  the  development  of  rec- 
reation and  fish  and  wildlife  facilities  shall 
be  In  accordance  with  the  Federal  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act. 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  at  Phoe- 
nix. Arizona,  and  vicinity.  Is  hereby  author- 
ized substantially  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  I>ocument  Numbered  216,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $58.- 
310,000. 

"Eel  River  Basin 

"The  project  for  flcx)d  protection  on  the  Eel 
River,  California,  is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
House  Etocument  Numbered  234,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estlmatel^  cost  of  $13,- 
732.000.  ■■ 

"Sacramento  River  Basin 

"The  project  for  the  New  BuUards  Bar  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  Yuba  River.  California,  is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
180.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $8,979,000. 

"The  project  for  the  Lakeport  Dam  and 
Reservoir  with  supplemental  channel  im- 
provements, Scotts  Creek.  Cache  Creek  Basin, 
California,  is  hereby  authorized  substantially 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document 
Numbered  259.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $9,360,000. 


"San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Son- 
oma Creek,  California,  is  hereby  authorized 
substantially  In  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
House  Document  Numbered  224,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$9,400,000. 

"The  project  for  the  Napa  River,  California, 
is  hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
222,  Elghty-nlnth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $14,950,000. 

"Whiteuxiter  River  Basin 
"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Tah- 
qultz  Creek,  California,  is  hereby  authorized 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  m 
House  Document  Numbered  223,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  except  that  the  amount  of 
local  contribution  required  due  to  enhance- 
ment of  land  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  contribution  determined  on  lands  under 
Indian  ownership  at  the  time  of  project 
authorization  and  not  subject  to  taxation 
due  to  Federal  statutory  restrictions.  The 
amount  of  contribution  on  this  basis  Is 
presently  estimated  at  $508,000.  The  esti- 
mated cost  Is  $3,442.0bO. 

"Santa  Ana  River  Basin 
"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Ljrtle 
and  Warm  Creeks,  San  Bernardino  County, 
California,  is  hereby  authorized  substantially 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  Senate  Document 
Numbered  53.  Elghty-nlnth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $9,750,000. 

"San  Diego  River  Basin 
"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  San 
Diego  River  (Mission  Valley),  California,  Is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Numbered 
212.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $14,600,000,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  may  reimburse  local  Inter- 
ests for  the  expenditure  of  funds  used  to 
construct  such  portions  of  the  project  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  con- 
structed under  the  supervision  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers. 

"Columbia  River  Basin 

"The  projects  for  the  Lower  Grande  Ronde 
and  Catherine  Creek  dams  and  reservoirs, 
Grande  Ronde  River  and  tributaries.  Oregon, 
are  hereby  authorized  substantially  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Num- 
bered 280.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $20,440,000.  The  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers shall  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
such  projects. 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Willow 
Creek,  Oregon,  is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  Numbered  233.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estintiated  cost  of 
$6,680,000. 

"The  project  for  acquisition  of  additional 
lands  for  water-fowl  management  at  John 
Day  Lock  and  Dam,  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, is  hereby  authorized  substantially  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  Senate  Dcxjument 
Numbered  28,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $706,000,  except  that  the 
parcels  of  land,  In  Oregon,  between  the  Co- 
lumbia River  and  the  management  area 
boundary  within  sections  3,  4,  10,  and  11  of 
Township  4  North,  Range  25  East.  Willamette 
Meridian,  as  shown  on  plate  1  of  Senate  Docu- 
ment Numbered  28.  Elghty-nlnth  Congress, 
estimated  at  611.02  acres,  shall  not  be  part 
of  the  manageUKnt  area,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  is  authorized  to  purchase  such 
additional  lands  In  sections  22,  27,  29,  and 
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30.  Township  5  North.  Range  26  East.  WU- 
lamette  Meridian,  outside  the  present  Indi- 
cated management  area  boundary  on  plate 
1,  as  he  determines  necessary  to  replace  the 
lands  so  excluded. 

"Sec.  205.  That  the  flood  control  project 
for    the   Scioto   Blver.    Ohio,    authorized   In 
section  203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962. 
is    hereby    modified    to    authorize    the  ^lon- 
structlon   of   the   local   protection  works^t 
ChllUcothe,  Ohio,  at  such  time  as  the  rl^ 
ervolrs  on  Alum.  Mill,  Big  Darby,  and  Deer 
Creeks  are  under  construction.    In  the  event 
the   Mill   Creek   and   Alum  Creek  Reservoirs 
are    constructed    by    an    agency    other    than 
the  Federal  Government,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  not  construct  such  local  pro- 
tection works  at  ChllUcothe.  Ohio,  until  said 
agency  shall  furnish  assurances  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  that  (1)  it  will 
provide   flood   control   storage   In   those   res- 
ervoirs equivalent  to  that  proposed  for  the 
Federal   reservoir  projects,  as  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962,  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  set  forth  in  House  Document 
Numbered  587,  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  and 
(2)    that  such   reservoirs   shall   be   operated 
for  flood  control  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
"Sec  206.   (a)   That  the   Secretary  of  the 
Army  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
prepare  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment   and    efficient    utilization    of    the 
water   and   related  resources  of  the  region 
drained  by  streams  which  discharge,  within 
the  State  of  Michigan,  Into  the  Saint  Clair 
River.  Lake  Saint  Clair,   the  Detroit   River 
and  Lake  Erie.     Such  plan  may  provide  for 
importation  of  water   from  points   not  lo- 
cated within  the  region  as  defined  above. 

"(b)  Said  comprehensive  plan  shall  be  de- 
signed to  meet  the  long-range  needs  of  the 
region  for  protection  against  floods,  wise  use 
of  flood  plain  lands,  Improvement  of  navi- 
gation facilities,  water  supplies  for  industrial 
and  municipal  purposes,  outdoor  recreational 
facilities,  the  enhancement  and  control  of 
water  quality,  and  related  purposes;  all  with 
a  view  to  encouraging  and  supporting  the 
optimum  long-range  economic  development 
of  the  region  and  enhancing  the  welfare  of 
its  people. 

"Sec.  207.  That  the  project  for  flood  pro- 
tection on  the  Minnesota  River  at  Mankato 
and  North  Mjjnkato.  Minnesota,  authorized  in 
section  203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1958 
(Public  Law  85-500,  72  Stat.  297)  Is  hereby 
modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  credit  local  Interests  against  their 
required  contribution  to  such  project  for 
'  any  work  necessitated  by  extreme  high  water 
done  by  such  Interests  on  such  project  be- 
tween April  1.  1965,  and  February  1,  1966,  If 
he  approves  such  work  as  being  In  accord- 
ance with  such  project  as  authorized. 

"Sec.  208.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  sur- 
veys for  flood  control  and  allied  purposes, 
including  channel  and  major  drainage  Im- 
provements, and  floods  aggravated  by  or  due 
to  wind  or  tidal  effects,  to  be  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  in 
drainage  areas  of  the  United  States  and  its 
.  territorial  possessions,  which  inciade  the  lo- 
calities specifically  named  In  this  section. 
After  the  regular  or  formal  reports  made  on 
any  survey  authorized  by  this  section  are 
submitted  to  Congress,  no  supplemental  or 
additional  report  or  estimate  shall  be  made 
unless  authorized  by  law  except  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  cause  a  review 
of  any  examination  or  survey  to  be  made  and 
a  report  thereon  submitted  to  Congress,  If 
such  review  Is  required  by  the  national  de- 
fense or  by  changed  physical  or  economic 
conditions. 

"Watersheds  of  streams  in  the  North  At- 
lantic region  draining  northward  In  New 
York  toward  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  be- 
low the  International  boundary  and  drain- 
ing directly  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  above 


the  Virginia-North  Carolina  State  line  with 
respect  to  a  framework  plan  for  developing 
the  water  resources  of  the  region. 

"All  streams  flowing  Into  the  sounds  of 
North  Carolina  between  Cape  Lookout  and 
the  Virginia  line  except  those  portions  of 
the  Neuse.  Pamlico,  and  Roanoke  Rivers 
above  the  estuarlne  reaches. 

"Watersheds  of  streams  in  the  South  At- 
lantic region  draining  directly  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  below  the  Virginia-North  Caro- 
lina State  line  and  draining  directly  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  east  of  Lake  Pontchar- 
traln  with  respect  to  a  framework  plan  for 
developing  the  water  resources  of  the  region. 
"The  Rio  Grande  and  Its  tributaries  with 
respect  to  a  framework  plan  for  flood  control 
and  other  purposes. 

"Watersheds  of  streams,  washes,  lakes,  and 
their  tributaries,  which  drain  areas  of  the 
great  basin  region  of  Oregon,  California,  Ne- 
vada. Utah.  Idaho,  and  Wyoming  with  re- 
spect to  a  framework  plan  for  flood  control 
and  other  purposes. 

"The  Colorado  River  and  tributaries  above 
Lees  Ferry,  Arizona,  with  respect  to  a  frame- 
work plan  for  flood  control  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

"The  Colorado  River  and  tributaries  below 
Lees  Ferry.  Arizona,  with  respect  to  a  frame- 
work plan  for  flood  control  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

"Watersheds  of  streams  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  region  which  drain  directly  Into 
the  Pacific  Ocean  along  the  coastlines  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  with  respect  to  a 
framework  plan  for  developing  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  region. 

"Watersheds  of  streams  in  California  which 
drain  directly  Into  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  of 
streams,  washes,  lakes,  and  their  tributaries, 
which  drain  areas  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  California  region  with  respect  to  a  frame- 
work plan  for  developing  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  region. 

"Kaneohe-Kallua  area,  Oahu,  Hawaii. 
"Terrebonne  Parish.  Louisiana  (water  sup- 
ply »• 

"Boyer  River,  Iowa. 
"Keokuk.  Iowa. 

"Mississippi  River,  north  of  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
"Black  Hawk  Creek.  Iowa. 
"Mount  Vernon,  Indiana. 
"Orange  Lake  Basin,  Florida. 
"Mayfleld  Creek.  Kentucky. 
"Hatchle  River  and  Tributaries,  Tennessee 
and  Mississippi. 

"Spoon  River,  Illinois. 

"Grand    (Neosho)    River,    Oklahoma    and 
Kansas  (including  navigation) . 
"Verdigris  River,  Kansas. 
"Verdigris   River,   Oklahoma    and   Kansas 
(Including  navigation) . 

•Arkansas   River    and   tributaries   at   and 
above  Tulsa.  Oklahoma. 
"Sanderson,  Texas. 
"Abbeville.  South  Carolina. 
*  "All  streams  which  drain  directly  to  Pacific 
Ocean  from  San  Mateo  County,  California. 

"Big  Mineral  Creek,  Texas,  particularly 
with  reference  to  construction  of  a  highway 
bridge. 

"Irondequolt  Creek,  New  York,  and  tribu- 
taries, including  Aliens  Creek,  New  York. 

"Coasts  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia to  determine  advisability  of  protection 
work  against  storm  and  tidal  waves. 

"Sec.  209.  Nothwithstandlng  the  first  pro- 
viso In  section  201  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act 
authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers 
and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  May  17,  1950 
(64  Stat.  163).  the  authorization  in  section 
204  of  such  Act  of  projects  for  local  protec- 
tion on  the  Yakima  River  at  EUensburg, 
Washington,  shall  expire  on  June  10,  1970, 
unless  local  Interests  shall  before  such  date 
furnish  assxirances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  that  the  required  local  co- 
operation in  such  project  will  be  furnished. 


"Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  replace  the  roads  described 
and  set  forth  In  the  provisions  of  their  con. 
tract  numbered  DA-41-443-eng-939  with  HUl 
County,  Texas,  which  are  subject  to  flooding; 
such  roads  being  a  part  of  the  Whitney  Dam 
and  Reservoir  project,  Whitney.  Texas,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 22,  1944,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $130,000. 
"Sec.  211.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  convey  to  the 
Tennessee  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults,  Incorporated,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  all  of  the  right,  title, 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to 
that  portion  of  the  tract  of  land  lying  above 
elevation  454  feet  mean  sea  level  now  occu- 
pied by  such  Society  at  the  Old  Hickory  lock 
and  dam.  Cumberland  River,  Tennessee, 
under  a  lease  executed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  dated  February  10,  1958. 

"(b)  The  conveyance  authorized  by  thlj 
section  shall  be  made  upon  payment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  and  upon  such  terms,  conditions, 
reservations,  and  restrictions  as  he  shall 
deem  necessary  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  In  determining  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  property,  the  Secretary  shall 
exclude  the  value  of  any  improvements  made 
by  or  at  the  expense  of  the  Tennessee  So- 
ciety for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults. 
Incorporated. 

"(c)  The  cost  of  any  surveys  necessary  is 
an  Incident  of  the  conveyance  authorized  by 
this  section  shall  be  borne  by  the  Tennessee 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults, 
Incorporated. 

"(d)  Title  to  the  property  authorized  to  be 
conveyed  by  this  section  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States,  which  shall  have  the  right  of 
Immediate  entry  thereon,  If  the  Tennessee 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  In- 
corporated,  shall  ever  cease  to  use  such  prop- 
erty for  recreation  and  camping  purposes. 

"Sec.  212.  The  authorized  Justice  Reservoir 
on  the  Guyandot  River.  West  Virginia,  here- 
after  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
R.  D.  Bailey  Reservoir.  Any  law.  regulation, 
map,  document,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  In  which  the  authorized  Jus- 
tice Reservoir  Is  referred  to  shall  be  held 
to  refer  to  such  reservoir  as  the  R.  D.  Bailey 
Reservoir. 

"Sec.  213.  In  recognition  of  the  flood  con- 
trol accomplishments  of  the  water  resource 
project  proposed  to  be  constructed  on  Calls- 
pell  Creek,  Washington,  by  the  Pend  OreUle 
County  Public  Utility  District  Number  One. 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
a  monetary  contribution  toward  the  con- 
struction cost  of  such  project  and  the  amount 
of  such  contribution  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  subject  to  a 
finding  by  him  approved  by  the  President, 
of  economic  justification  for  allocation  of  the 
amount  of  flood  control,  such  funds  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Prior  to  making  the  monetary  contribution 
or  any  part  thereof,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Pend  OreUle  County  Public 
Utility  District  Number  One,  shall  have  en- 
tered Into  an  agreement  providing  for  op- 
eration of  the  proposed  project  in  such  man- 
ner as  wUl  produce  the  flood  control  benefits 
upon  which  the  monetary  contribution  is 
predicated,  and  such  oi>eratlon  of  the  proj- 
ect for  flood  control  shaU  be  in  accordance 
with  riUes  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
7  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  (58  Stat. 
890 ) .  Unless  construction  of  the  project  is 
undertaken  v^thin  three  years  from  the  datt 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  authority 
for  the  monetary  contribution  contained 
herein  shall  expire. 

"Sec.  214.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  autbor- 


7*d  to  cooperate  with  the  State  of  New  York, 
Mlltical  subdivisions  thereof,  and  appro- 
Mlate  agencies  and  instrvunentalitles  there- 
nt  and  with  other  departments,  agencies,  and 
"nstrumentalltles  of  the  United  States,  in 
Uie  preparation  of  comprehensive  plans  for 
the  development,  utilization,  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  water  and  related  resources  of 
drainage  basins  within  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  to  submit  to  Congress  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  appropriate 
participation  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
in  carrying  out  such  plans. 

"SEC.  215.  The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  modify 
certain  leases  entered  into  for  the  provision 
of  recreation  facilities  at  reservoir  areas', 
approved  September  14,  1961  (75  Stat.  509), 
IS  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  'before 
November  1,  1956.'. 

"Sec.  216.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  to 
be  m-ide.  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  an  Investigation  and  study  of  San 
Francisco  Bay.  California,  Including  San  Pab- 
lo Bay,  Sulsun  Bay,  and  other  adjacent  bays 
and  tributaries  thereto,  with  a  view  toward 
determining  the  feasibility  of,  and  extent  of 
Federal  Interest  in,  measures  for  waste  dis- 
posal and  water  quality  control  and  allied 
punoses.  ,  ^ 

•Sec  217.  (a)  In  the  prosecution  for  proj- 
ects of  rivers  and  harbors  and  other  water- 
ways for  the  benefit  of  navigation,  the  con- 
trol of  destructive  flood  waters,  hurricane 
protection,  beach  erosion  control,  and  for 
other  purposes,  authorized  to  be  prosecuted 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
.\rmy  under  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  In  accordance  with  plans  adopted 
and  authorized  by  the  Congress,  It  Is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress, 
that  whenever  such  projects  are  located 
wholly  or  partially  within  an  area  which  Is 
eligible  for  financial  assistance  under  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
authorized  to  purchase  evidences  of  in- 
debtedness and  to  make  loans  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  fifty  years  to  enable  responsi- 
ble local  Interests  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  local  cooperation  pertaining  to  contribu- 
tions toward  the  cost  of  construction  of  such 
projects  within  such  areas. 

"(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  section,  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  through  and  Including  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 

"Sec  218.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shaU 
reimburse  any  conrunon  carrier  by  railroad  for 
the  cost  of  protective  works  constructed  by 
such  carrier  during  the  years  1965  and  1966 
along  the  banks  of  the  Eel  River,  California, 
to  deter  recurrence  of  damage  to  such  banks 
by  floods  or  high  waters,  but  such  reimburse- 
ment shall  not  exceed  $3,000,000. 

"Sec  219.  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
is  authorized  to  accept  orders  from  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  for  work  or 
services  and  to  perform  all  or  any  part  of 
such  work  or  services  by  contract. 

"Sec  220.  Section  206(b)  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1960  (33  U.S.C.  709a)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '^l.OOO.OOO'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '$2,500,000'. 

"Sec  221.  The  Joanna  Dam  proposed  for 
construction  at  or  near  mile  63  of  the  Salt 
River  near  Joanna,  Missouri,  and  the  Jo- 
anna Reservoir  to  be  created  by  such  dam, 
authorized  to  be  constructed  by  section  203 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat. 
1180),  shall  be  known  and  designated  here- 
after as  the  Clarence  Cannon  Dam  and 
Reservoir.  Any  law.  regulation,  map,  docu- 
ment, or  record  of  the  United  States  In 
which  such  dam  and  reservoir  are  referred 
to  as  the  Joanna  Dam  and  Reservoir  shaU  be 


held   to   refer   to   such   dam   and    reservoir 
as  the  Clarence  Cannon  Dam  and  Reservoir. 
"Sec.  222.  Title  II  of  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  'Flood  Control  Act  of  1965". 


"TTTLE    ni RIVEES    AND    HABBORS 


"Sec.  301.  The  following  works  of  improve- 
ment of  rivers  and  harbors  and  other  water- 
ways for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  other 
purposes  are  hereby  adopted  and  authorized 
to  be  prosecuted  imder  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  supervision  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  In  accordance  vrtth 
the  planis  and  subject  to  the  conditions  rec- 
ommended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  the 
respective  reports  hereinafter  designated. 
The  provisions  of  section  1  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  approved  March  2,  1945  (Public 
Law  Numbered  14,  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
first  session),  shall  govern  with  respect  to 
projects  authorized  in  this  title;  and  the 
procedures  therein  set  forth  with  respect 
to  plans,  proposals,  or  reports  for  works  of 
improvement  for  navigation  or  fiood  control 
and  for  irrigation  and  purposes  incidental 
thereto,  shall  apply  as  if  herein  set  forth  in 

fuU. 

"Navigation 

"Weymouth-Fore  and  Town  Rivers,  Boston 
Harbor,  Massachtisetts :  House  Doctiment 
Numbered  247,  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $12,500,000; 

"Providence  River  and  Harbor,  Rhode  Is- 
land: Senate  Docvmaent  Numbered  93, 
Eighty-eighth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $13,900,000; 

"Rondout  Harbor,  New  York:  Hovise  Docu- 
ment Numbered  288.  Elghty^lnth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $20^^!^; 

"New  York  and  New  Je*Tey*Channels-En- 
trance  to  Kill  Van  Kull  from  Upper  New 
York  Bay:  House  Document  Numbered  108, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $2,581,000; 

"New  York  Harbor,  New  York  (Anchorage 
Areas) :  Senate  Doctiment  Numbered  17, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 

of  $44,852,000; 

"Shrewsbury  River,  New  Jersey:  House 
Document  Numbered  274,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,090,000; 

"Tred  Avon  River,  Talbot  County,  Mary- 
land: House  Document  Numbered  225, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $323,000; 

"Potomac  and  Anacostia  Rivers — Removal 
of  Drift  In  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area:  House  Document  Numbered  286, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  maintenance; 

"Channel  to  Nevirport  News  and  Norfolk 
Harbor,  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia:  House 
Document  Niunbered  143,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $25,600,000; 

"Channel  to  Newport  News,  Norfolk  Harbor, 
and  Thimble  Shoal  Channel,  Virginia:  House 
Document  Numbered  187,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $25,600,000; 
*  "Hampton  Creek.  Virginia:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  201,  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
modification  of  Items  of  local  cooperation; 

"Cape  Fear  River,  North  Carolina:  House 
Document  Numbered  252,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,510,000; 

"Savannah  Harbor,  Georgia:  House  Docu- 
ments Numbered  226  and  263,  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $13,569,000. 
The  plan  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers In  House  Document  Nvunbered  263, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  shall  include  facili- 
ties to  mitigate  damages  to  presently  im- 
proved areas  southeast  of  the  Savannah 
Wildlife  Refuge  at  an  estimated  additional 
cost  of  $40,000.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  may 
Include  additional  faculties  to  mitigate  dam- 
ages to  additional  lands  southeast  of  the 
Savannah  Wildlife  Refuge  if  he  determines 
them  to  be  necessary  and  Justified,  at  an  esti- 
mated additional  cost  of  $60,000.  All  such 
facilities  to  mitigate  damages  shall  be  main- 
tained by  local  interests. 


"Jacksonville  Harbor.  Florida:  House  Docu- 
ment Nvunbered  214.  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $8,484,000; 

"Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet,  Florida:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  74,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $1,104,000; 

"Broward  County  and  HUlsboro  Inlet, 
Florida:  Hotise  Document  Nvunbered  91, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $1,093,000; 

"East  Pass  Channel  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico into  Choctawhatchee  Bay.  Florida :  House 
Document  Numbered  194,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,151,000: 

"Perdldo  Pass  Channel,  Alabama:  Senate 
Doctiment  Numbered  94,  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $625/)00; 

"Bayou  La  Batre,  Alabama:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  327.  Eighty-eighth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $262,000; 

"Mermentau  River,  Louisiana:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  239,  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,690,000; 

"Alpena  Harbor,  Michigan:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  151,  Eighty-eighth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $806,000.  In  order  to 
compensate  for  existing  low  water  levels  In 
Lake  Huron,  an  additional  increment  of  one 
foot  in  channel  depth  is  hereby  authorized; 
"Frankfort  Harbor,  Michigan:  Senate  Doc- 
ument Numbered  16,  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $237,000; 

"Lexington  Harbor,  Michigan:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  301,  Eighty-eighth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $570,000,  except  that 
the  modified  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
contained  in  letter  of  April  5,  1965,  from  the 
Department  of  the  Army  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
ShaU  apply  with  respect  to  recreational  fish- 
ing faciUties  on  the  main  breakwater; 

"Saginaw  River,  Michigan:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  240,  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $437,000; 

"Cedar  River  Harbor,  Michigan:  House 
Document  Nvunbered  248,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $664,000; 

"Ashtabula  Harbor.  Ohio:  House  Document 
Numbered  269,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $1,840,000; 

"Rocky  River  Harbor,  Ohio:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  352,  Eighty-eighth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $235,000; 

"The  project  for  Lorain  Harbor,  Ohio,  au- 
thorized in  section  101  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1960  (Public  Law  B&-645:  74 
Stat.  480)  is  hereby  modified  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  construct  such 
bank  stabilization  works  at  cut  nvunbered  1 
as  may  be  necessary  in  his  discretion  to  keep 
the  navigation  channel  in  Its  proper  align- 
ment at  an  estimated  additional  cost  of 
$1,600,000.  Local  Interests  shall  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  the  project  an  amount  eqvial 
to  the  value  of  the  land  on  the  date  of  the 
original  authorization  of  this  project  that 
would  have  been  required  for  cut  numbered 
1,  but  for  this  modification. 

"West  Harbor,  Ohio:  House  E>ocument 
Numbered  245.  Eighty-eighth  Congres,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $544,000; 

"Indiana  Harbor,  Indiana:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  227,  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $96,000; 

"Bums  Waterway  Harbor,  Indiana:  House 
Document  Numbered  160,  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $25,000,000. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  reimburse 
the  State  of  Indiana  for  the  expenditure  of 
funds  vised  to  construct  such  portions  of  the 
project  as  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
and  constructed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Unless  construction  of 
the  project  Is  Initiated  within  three  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
authority  to  reimburse  the  State  of  Indiana 
contained  In  this  paragraph  shall  expire. 
The  State  of  Indiana  shall  furnish  assurance 
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satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
that  water  and  air  pollution  sources  wUl  be 
controlled  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible 
in  order  to  minimize  any  adverse  effects  on 
public  recreational  areas  In  the  general  vi- 
cinity of  the  Harbor.  No  appropriation  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  made  for  the  construction  of 
this  project  until  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  has  been  voted  upon  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  during  the  same 
Congress. 

•'Chocolate  Bayou,  Texas:  House  Document 
Numbered  217.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  »1.254,000; 

"Hoviston  Ship  Channel  (Greens  Bayou). 
Texas:  House  EXocument  Numbered  257. 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  8470,000; 

"Trinity  River  and  tributaries,  Texas: 
House  Document  Numbered  276,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  Including  navigation,  except 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated 
March  14.  1963.  shall  apply,  and  there  is  here- 
by authorized  $83,000,000  for  initiation  and 
partial  accomplishment  of  the  project.  Prior 
to  expenditxu-e  of  any  funds  for  construction 
of  those  features  designed  exclusively  for 
navigation,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  re-evaluation  based 
upon  current  criteria. 

"San  Francisco  Bay  to  Stockton.  Califor- 
nia: House  Document  Numbered  208.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
♦46.853.000.  The  works  for  wavewash  pro- 
tection within  the  limits  of  the  modified 
San  Joaquin  River  navigation  project  shall 
be  repaired  or  restored  by  the  United  SUtes 
as  determined  to  be  necessary  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  over  the  life  of  the 
project. 

"Crescent  City  Harbor.  California:  House 
Document  Nimibered  264.  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,980,000; 

"Bodega  Bay,  California:  House  Document 
Numbered  106.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $853,000; 

"Port  San  Luis,  San  Luis  Obispo  Harbor. 
California:  House  Document  Numbered  148. 
Eighty-eighth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $6,360,000; 

"Oceanslde  Harbor.  California:  House 
Document  Numbered  76,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, maintenance.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Is  authorized  to  reimburse  local  Inter- 
ests for  any  work  done  by  such  interests  on 
such  project  after  August  1.  196^r-it^he  ap- 
proves such  work  as  being  in/  accordance 
with  the  project  as  otherwise  authorized. 

"Port  Orford.  Oregon:  Senate  Document 
Numbered  62.  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $696,000; 

"Chetco  River.  Oregon:  Senate  Document 
Numbered  21,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $1,308,000; 

"Tillamook  Bay  and  Bar.  Oregon:  Senate 
Document  Numbered  43,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $9,000,000; 

"Edmonds  Harbor,  Washington:  House 
Document  Numbered  147.  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress, maintenance; 

"Coasts  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  harbors 
for  light-draft  vessels.  Hawaii:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  353.  Eighty-eighth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,737,000; 

"Honokahau  Harbor.  Hawaii:  House  Doc- 
ument Numbered  68.  Eighty-ninth  Congress. 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $680,000; 

"Honolulu  Harbor  and  Barbers  Point  Har- 
"*bor,  Oahu.  Hawaii:   House  Document  Num- 
bered 93,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $9,928,000; 

"Kawalhae  Harbor :  House  Document  Niun- 
bered  75,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $2,291,000; 

Beach  erosion 

"Cliff  Walk.  Newport.  Rhode  Island :  House 
Document  Numbered  228,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $340,000; 


"Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  186.  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of    $82,000; 

"Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  325,  Eighty-eighth  Congress, 
periodic  nourishment; 

"Hunting  Island  Beach,  South  Carolina: 
House  Document  Numbered  323,  Eighty- 
eighth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$319,000; 

"Duval  County,  Florida:  House  Document 
Numbered  273.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $2,266,000; 

"Fort  Pierce,  Florida:  House  Document 
Numbered  84,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $220,000; 

"Evanston,  Illinois:  House  Document  Num- 
bered 159,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $392,000) 

"Halelwa  Beach.  Oahu.  Hawaii:  House 
Document  Numbered  107,  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $572,000. 

"Waiklkl  Beach,  Hawaii:  House  Document 
Numbered  104,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $2,490,000. 

"Sec.  302.  Section  104  of  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  297,  300),  as 
amended  by  section  104  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  1173,  1180).  is 
hereby  further  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'Sec.  104.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized 
a  comprehensive  program  to  provide  for  con- 
trol and  progressive  eradication  of  water-> 
hyacinth,  alllgatorweed,  Euraslon  watermll- 
foU.  and  other  obnoxious  aquatic  plant 
growths,  from  the  navigable  waters,  tribu- 
tary streams,  connecting  channels,  and  other 
allied  waters  of  the  United  States,  In  the 
combined  interest  of  navigation,  flood  con- 
trot,  drainage,  agriculture,  fish  and  wild- 
life conservation,  public  health,  and  related 
purposes,  including  continued  research  for 
development  of  the  most  effective  and  eco- 
nomic control  measures,  to  be  administered 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  In  coop- 
eration with  other  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies. Local  interests  shall  agree  to  hold  and 
save  the  United  States  free  from  claims  that 
may  occur  from  control  operations  and  to 
participate  to  the  extent  of  30  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  such  operations.  Costs  for  re- 
search and  planning  undertaken  pursuant  to 
the  authorities  of  this  section  shall  be  borne 
fully  by  the  Federal  Government. 

'(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts,  not  in  excess  of 
$5,000,000  annually,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Any 
such  funds  employed  for  control  operations 
shall  be  allocated  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
on  a  priority  basis,  based  upon  the  urgency 
and  need  of  each  area,  and  the  availability 
of  local  funds.' 

"Sec.  303.  The  consent  of  Congress  la  here- 
by granted  for  the  purposes  of  section  9  of 
the  Act  of  March  3.  1899  (33  U.S.C.  401).  to 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  construct  a  dam 
on  the  Susquehanna  River,  downstream  from 
the  Balnbrldge  Street  Bridge  at  Sunbury. 
Pennsylvania. 

"Sec.  304.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  sur- 
veys to  be  made  at  the  following  locations 
and  subject  to  all  applicable  provisions  of 
section  110  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1950: 

"Jonesport  Harbor,  Maine. 
"Blue  Hill  Harbor,  Maine. 
"Great  and  Little  Bays  and  their  tribu- 
taries. New  Hampshire,  and  adjoining  tribu- 
taries of  the  Plscataqua  River.  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maine,  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  advisability  of  providing  improvements 
in  the  Interest  of  navigation  and  allied 
purposes. 

"Popponesset  Bay.  Massachusetts. 
"Niagara  River.  New  York,  with  respect  to 
nature  and  extent  of  measures  necessary  to 
preserve  and  enhance  the  scenic  beauty  of 
the  American  Falls. 


"Great  Lakes  and  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway: 
Investigation  and  study  of  means  of  ex- 
tending the  navigation  season  on  the  water- 
ways at  an  estimated  cost  not  to  exceed  $75.- 
000.  Report  to  Include  a  full  and  complete 
Investigation  and  study  of  waterway  deiclng 
systems.  Including  a  review  of  any  previous 
pertinent  reports  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  any  available  information  from  any 
of  the  other  Departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  waterway  deiclng  methods  in  use 
by  private  concerns  and  foreign  govern- 
ments, for  the  pvu"pose  of  determining  the 
practicability,  means,  and  economic  Justifi- 
cation for  extending  the  navigation  season  on 
the  Great  Lakes  (Including  connecting  chan- 
nels and  harbors)  and  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  by  eliminating  Ice  conditions  to  the 
extent  possible.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  ma? 
submit  such  interim  reports  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable,  and  shall  submit  his  final 
reports,  together  with  his  recommendations 
for  such  legislation  and  administrative  ac- 
tions as  he  may  deem  advisable,  not  later 
than  two  years  after  funds  are  made  avail- 
able for  the  study. 

"Lake  Dauterlve  and  Chareton  Floodgate, 
Louisiana. 

"Dickinson  B.       'Texas. 
"Manchester  Harbor,  Washington. 
"Gulfport  Harbor,  Mississippi. 
"Calumet  River.  Illinois. 
"Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway,  from  about 
mile  29  West  of  Harvey  Lock  to  U.S.  Highway 
No.  90  In  vicinity  of  Boutte.  Louisiana. 

"Intracoastal  Waterway  from  the  Caloo- 
sahatchee  River  to  the  Wlthlacoochee  River. 
Florida,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  ad- 
visability o:  modifying  the  project,  with 
particular  reference  to  provision  for  a  side 
channel  or  connecting  channel  improvement 
through  Cross  Bayou  to  Old  Tampa  Bay.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Howard  Frankland  Bridge, 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  related  pur- 
poses. 

"San  Francisco  County.  California  (beach 
erosion) . 

"Lake  Michigan  Shoreline.  Milwaukee 
County.  Wisconsin  (beach  erosion). 

"Indian  River  County,  Florida  (beach  ero- 
sion) . 

"Marquette  County,  Michigan  (compre- 
hensive). 

"Sec.  305.  The  first  proviso  In  the  paragraph 
which  begins  'James  River,  Virginia:'  in 
section  101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1962  (Public  Law  87-874)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'after  a  period  of  five  years  from 
the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act  unless  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  has  endorsed  the  proj- 
ect within  that  time'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'October  23.  1971.  unless  the  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia  has  endorsed  the  project  by 
that  date". 

"Sec.  306.  Section  107  of  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  1174)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '$5,000'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '$22,000'. 

"Sec.  307.  That  portion  of  the  East  River. 
in  New  York  County.  State  of  New  York. 
lying  between  the  south  line  of  East  Seven- 
teenth Street,  extended  eastwardly.  the 
United  States  pierhead  line  as  It  existed  on 
July  1.  1965,  and  the  south  line  of  East  Thir- 
tieth Street,  extended  eastwardly.  Is  hereby 
declared  to  be  not  a  navigable  water  of  the 
Dnlted  States  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

"Sec.  308.  The  old  channel  of  the  River 
Raisin  In  Monroe  County,  Michigan,  lying 
between  the  Monroe  Harbor  range  front 
light  and  Raisin  Point,  its  entrance  into 
Lake  Erie,  Is  declared  to  be  not  a  navigable 
stream  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  consent  oi 
Congress  is  hereby  given  for  the  filling  in 
of  the  old  channel  by  the  riparian  owners 
on  such  channel.  ^ 
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"Sec  300.  Section  111  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  303)  Is  amended 
to  read   as   follows: 

••  'Sec.  111.  Whenever,  during  the  corvstruc- 
tion   or   reconstruction    of    any    navigation, 
flood  control,  or  related  water  development 
project  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  deter- 
mines that  any  structxire  or  facUlty  owned 
by  an  agency  of  government  and  utilized  In 
the  performance  of  a  governmental  function 
should  be  protected,  altered,  reconstructed, 
relocated,  or  replaced  to  meet  the  require- 
ments   of    navigation    or    flood    control,    or 
both;  or  to  preserve  the  safety  or  Integrity  of 
such  facility  when  Its  safety  or  usefulness  Is 
determined  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  be 
adversely  affected  or  threatened  by  the  proj- 
ect, the  Chief  of  Engineers  may,  if  he  deems 
such   action   to   be   in   the   public   interest, 
enter  into  a  contract  providing  for  (1)   the 
payment  from  appropriations  made  for  the 
construction  or  maintenance  of  such  project, 
of  the  reasonable  cost  of  replacing,  relocat- 
ing, or  reconstructing  such  facility  to  such 
standard  as  he  deems  reasonable  but  not  J;o 
exceed  the  minimum  standard  of  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  for  the  same  type  k>f 
facility  Involved,  except  that  if  the  existing 
facility   exceeds   the  minimum   standard   of 
the  State  or  political  subdivision,  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  may  provide  a  facility  of  com- 
parable standard,  or   (2)   the  payment  of  a 
lump  sum  representing  the  estimated  rea- 
sonable cost  thereof.     This  section  shall  not 
be  construed  as  modifying  any  existing  or 
future  requirement  of  local  cooperation,  or 
as  indicating   a   policy   that  local   Interests 
shall  not  hereafter  be  required  to  assume 
costs  of  modifying  such  facilities.     The  pro- 
visions  of   this   section    may   be   applied   to 
projects  hereafter  authorized  and  to  those 
heretofore  authorized  but  not  completed  as 
of  July   3,    1958,    and    notwithstanding    the 
navigation   servitude   vested   In   the  United 
States,  they  may  be  applied  to  such  struc- 
tures  or   facilities    occupying    the    beds    of 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States.' 

"Sec.310.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
107  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960 
(33  U.S.C.  577)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■$2,000,000'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•$10,000,000*. 

■'(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  107  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '$200,000'  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  '$500,000'. 

"(b)  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act 
authorizing  Federal  participation  in  the  cost 
of  protecting  the  shores  of  publicly  owned 
property',  approved  August  13.  1946,  as 
amended  (33  U.S.C.  426g).  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  '$3,000,000'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '$10,000,000",  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
'$400,000'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'$500,000'. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  project  under  contract 
for  construction  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  311.  The  project  for  Calumet  Harbor 
and  River.  Illinois  and  Indiana,  as  authorized 
by  section  101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1962  (76  Stat.  1173),  Is  modified  In  order 
to  authorize  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  at  his 
discretion,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  to  provide  at  Federal  cost 
(1)  such  protection  for  the  Elgin,  Joliet,  and 
Eastern  Railway  bridge  over  the  Calumet 
River,  Chicago,  IlllnoJS.,as  Is  necessary  to 
permit  dredging  of  the  full  width  of  the 
south  draw  to  the  depth  of  twenty-seven 
feet,  (2)  such  temporary  protection  for  the 
center  pier  and  the  south  abutment  of  the 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad 
bridge  (Nickel  Plate)  as  Is  necessary  to 
permit  dredging  of  the  full  width  of  the 
south  bridge  draw  to  the  depth  of  twenty- 
seven  feet  prior  to  Its  replacement,  and  (3) 
such  modification  of  the  channel  limits  as 


is  necessary  to  Insure  full  use  of  each  such 
draw. 

"Sec.  312.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  a  complete  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  water  utilization 
and  control  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Basin,  In- 
cluding the  waters  of  the  Baltimore  Harbor 
and  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  follow- 
ing: navigation,  fisheries,  fiood  control,  con- 
trol of  noxious  weeds,  water  pollution,  water 
quality  control,  beach  erosion,  and  recrea- 
tion.    In  ord^r  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Secretory,  acting  through 
the    Chief    of    Engineers,    shall    construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  In  the  Stete  of  Mary- 
land a  hydraulic  model  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Basin  and  associated  technical  center. 
Such  model  and  center  may  be  utilized,  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary,  by  any  department, 
agency,   or   Instnimentellty   of  the   Federal 
Government  or  of  the  States  of  Maryland, 
Virginia,   and   Pennsylvania,   In    connection 
with   any   research,   Investigation,   or   study 
being  carried  on  by  them  of  any  asp>ect  of 
.^he  Chesapeake  Bay  Basin.    The  study  au- 
thorized   by    this    section    shall    be    given 
priority. 

"(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

"Sec.  313.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
transmit  to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives not  later  than  June  30,  1968,  a  sug- 
gested draft  of  legislation  revising  and  codify- 
ing the  general  and  permanent  laws  relating 
to  civil  works  projects  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers for  navigation,  beach  erosion  control, 
flood  control,  and  related  water  resources 
development.  The  Secretary  shall  also  sub- 
mit a  report  explaining  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, and  making  specific  reference  to  each 
change  in  or  omission  of  any  provision  of 
existing  law. 

"Sec  314.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall 
make  a  study  of  the  need  for,  and  the  feasi- 
bility of,  the  Federal  Government  reimburs- 
ing States,  political  s\ibdivlsions  thereof,  and 
other  public  entitles,  for  expenditures 
Incurred  by  them  In  connection  with  author- 
ized projects  for  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors  and  other  waterways  for  navigation, 
flood  control,  hurricane  protection,  beach 
erosion  control,  and  other  water  resources 
development  purposes,  to  the  extent  that 
such  expenditures  are  Incurred  after  the 
Initiation  of  the  survey  studies  which  form 
the  basis  for  such  authorized  projects.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress,  not  later 
than  January  31,  1967,  the  results  of  such 
study  together  with  his  recommendations  In 
connection  therewith. 

"Sec.  315.  Title  III  of  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  'River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1965'." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
George  H.  Fallon, 
John  A.  Bdctnik, 
Robert  E.  Jones, 
Ed  Edmondson, 
Jim  Wright, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Pat  McNamara, 
Jennings  Randolph, 
EdmuiId  S.  Mtiskie, 
Prank  E.  Moss, 
John  Sherman  Cooper, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hoxise 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  am&ndment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2300)  authorizing  the 
construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of  cer- 
tain public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses, submit  the  following  stotement  In  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upwan  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report : 

The  House  amendment  strikes  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserts  a  substitute.  The  Senate  recedes 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House,  with  an  amendment  which  Is  a 
substitute  for  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendment.  The  differences  between 
the  House  amendment  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  In  conference  are  noted  in  the  fol- 
loviring  outline,  except  for  Incidental  changes 
made  necessary  for  minor  technical,  clerical, 
or  clarifying  purp>oses. 

SAINT  JOHN  RIVER  BASIN  ; 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  Dickey-  - 
Lincoln  School  project  on  the  Saint  John 
River,  Maine,  as  It  was  approved  by  the 
President  on  July  12,  1965,  and  substentlally 
In  accordance  with  the  plans  Included  In  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  dated  August.  1964, 
which  is  a  supplement  to  the  report  of  July 
1963  of  the  International  Passamaquoddy 
Tidal  Power  project  and  Upper  Saint  John 
River  hydroelectric  power  development  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $227,000,000. 

The  House  amendment  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  make  a  survey  for  flood 
control  and  allied  purposes  of  the  Saint  John 
River,  Maine,  separate  and  apart  from  the 
Passamaquoddy  tidal  power  project.  This 
survey  is  to  include  a  detailed  study  of  al- 
ternative methods  of  providing  power.  In- 
cluding thermal  power  development  using 
nuclear  energy.  This  report  Is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  March 
30,  1966. 

The  profxjsed  conference  substitute  Is  the 
same  as  the  Senate  bill. 

LOWER   MISSISSIPPI  RIVEE  BASIN 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  modifica- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  project  for  flood 
control  and  improvement  of  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi River  adopted  by  the  act  of  May  15, 
1928,  to  include  the  projects  and  plans  sub- 
stantially as  recommended  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers   In   House   Documents   Numbered 
308  and  319,  88th  Congress,  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed    $181,109,100.     This    authorization    is 
limited  specifically  to  those  projects  set  forth 
in  House  Documents  Numbered  308  and  319, 
The  Senate  bill  fvu-ther  provides  that  modi- 
fied easements  required  In  the  Improvement 
of   the   Birds   Point-New   Madrid,    Missovurl, 
floodway   shall   be  acquired   as   provided   by 
section  4  of  the  act  of  May  15,  1928,  and  that  ^ 
the  pumping  plant  on  the  Red  River  back-  - 
water  area  shall  be  operated  and  malntolned 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  House  amendment  Is  the  same  as  the 
Senate  provision  with  the  foUovrtng  excep- 
tions:  First,  the  authorization  for  the  total 
lower  Mississippi  River  project  Is  Increased 
by  the  estimated  cost  of  $181,109,000  and  thus 
this  authorization  is  not  limited  solely  to  the 
projects    set     forth    in    House     Documents 
308  and  319.    The  House  amendment  also 
provides  that  the  reconmiendations  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect  to   improvements   for   flsh   and   wild- 
life, and  that  the  requirement  of  local  co- 
operation for  the  Improvements  In  the  St. 
Francis  Basin,  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  shall 
be  the  same  as  required  In  paragraph    (q) 
under  the  heading  "Lower  Mississippi  River" 
in  section  10  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1946. 
The  proposed  conference  substitute  Is  the 
same  as  the  House  amendment  with  the  fol- 
lovrtng  exceptions:    First,   It  limits  the   au- 
thorization  to   those   projects   set   forth   in 
House  Docviments  Nos.  308  and  319  and  sec- 
ond, It  provides  that  the  requirement  of  local 
cooperation    for    Improvements    In    the    St. 
Francis  Basin  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Anny,  acting  through  the  Chief 
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of  Engineers,  with  particular  reference  to 
Federal  and  non-Federal  cost  sharing  and 
requires  a  report  of  the  results  of  such  re- 
view to  Congress  within  1  year.  The  con- 
ferees expect  that  the  Secretary  will  remain 
within  the  authorization  In  his  expenditures 
for  these  projects  and  should  there  be  neces- 
sity for  expenditures  In  excess  of  the  au- 
thorized amount,  he  will  submit  a  request 
for  additional  authorization. 

RED   RIVER   BASIN 

The  lrirtjs«'amendment  contains  a  revision 
of  the  Waurika  project.  Oklahoma,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  acquire 
lands  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
wildlife  refuge  at  the  reservoir  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $418,000  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  approves  the  establish- 
ment of  this  refuge. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  this 
provision. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  does 
not  contain  this  provision. 

GRAND  RIVER   AND  TRIBUTARIES,   MISSOURI  AND 
IOWA 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  project  on 
the  Grand  River  and  tributaries  substantial- 
ly In  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document 
No.  241,  89th  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $278,635,000. 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  this 
project  at  a  reduced  figure  of  $218,900,000 
and  specifically  provides  that  the  Llnneus 
River  Reservoir,  Saint  Catherine  Reservoir, 
the  Honey  Creek-No  Creek  local  protection 
works,  and  the  hydroelectric  power  facilities 
at  Pattonburg  Reservoir  ace  not  authorized. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  Is  the 
same  as  the  House  amendment  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  re- 
quired to  review  the  reservoirs,  local  protec- 
tion works,  and  hydroelectric  power  facili- 
ties which  are  not  authorized  and  to  submit 
to  Congress  at  the  earliest  practical  date,  a 
new  feasibility  report  on  these  projects  based 
on  this  review.  The  cost  of  this  review  is 
estimated  at  $75,000,  and  these  funds  are  to 
come  from  those  authorized  for  project  plan- 
ning for  the  authorized  project. 

SAN     DIEGO     RIVER     BASIN 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  project  for 
flood  protection  on  San  Diego  River  (Mission 
Valley).  California,  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  No.  212, 
89th  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $14,- 
600.000. 

The  House  amendment  Is  the  same  as  the 
Senate  bill  with  the  exception  that  the 
House  amendment  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  Is  authorized  to  credit  local 
Interests  against  their  required  contribution 
for  any  work  done  by  them  on  the  project 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  If  he 
approves  such  work  as  being  In  accordance 
with  the  authorized  project. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  Is  the 
same  as  the  House  bill  with  the  exception 
that  In  lieu  of  the  provision  relating  to 
crediting  local  Interests  for  work  done  con- 
tained In  the  House  amendment  the  pro- 
posed conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  reimburse 
local  Interests  for  expenditure  of  funds  used 
to  construct  such  portions  of  the  provision  as 
approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  con- 
structed under  supervision  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House  expect  that  the  supervision  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  required  in  tl^  provision 
shall  be  only  that  which  is  necessary  to  In- 
sure that  the  actual  construction  Is  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  approved  plan. 

MINNESOTA    RIVER    AT    MANKATO,    MINN. 

The  House  amendment  provides  for  the 
modification  of  the  project  on  the  Minnesota 
River  at  Mankato  In  North  Mankato,  Minn., 


authorized  In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1958 
to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  credit 
local  Interests  against  their  required  contri- 
bution to  the  project  for  any  work  done  by 
them  on  the  project  after  April  1,  1965,  If  he 
approves  such  work  as  being  In  accordance 
with  the  authorized  project. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  this  pro- 
vision. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  Is  the 
same  as  the  House  bill  with,  the  following 
modifications :  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
credit  local  Interests  for  any  work  necessi- 
tated by  extreme  high  water  which  Is  done 
between  April  1,  1965,  and  February  1,  1966, 
If  he  approves  It  as  being  In  accordance  with 
the  authorized  project. 

MILFORD     DAM     AND     RESERVOIR 

The  House  amendment  contains  a  section 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  pay  to 
a  lessee  or  permittee  owning  Improvements 
situated  totally  or  partially  on  a  railroad 
right-of-way,  the  fair  value  of  those  improve- 
ments which  are  rendered  or  will  be  rendered 
Inoperative  or  otherwise  adversely  affected  by 
the  construction  of  the  Mllford  Dam  and 
Reservoir  project  on  the  Republican  River, 
Kans.  In  no  case  Is  the  owner  of  such  Im- 
provements to  receive  dual  compensation  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  authorized  to 
provide  funds  necessary  from  moneys  appro- 
priated for  Mllford  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  such  provision. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  con- 
tains no  such  provision. 

LOCAL   COOPERATION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Senate  bill  contains  a  provision  which 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  pur- 
chase evidences  of  indebtedness  and  to  make 
loans  for  a  period  not  exceeding  50  years  to 
enable  responsible  local  interests  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  local  cooperation  pertaining 
to  contributions  toward  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  water  resource  projects  within  those 
areas  which  are  declared  eligible  for  financial 
assistance  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
or  any  similar  act.  There  is  no  dollar  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ex- 
pended for  these  purposes  in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  such 
provision. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  con- 
tains a  section  which  provides  that  In  the 
case  of  river  and  harbor,  flood  control,  hur- 
ricane protection,  and  beach  erosion  control 
projects  which  are  authorized  by  Congress 
and  which  are  prosecuted  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  which  are 
located  wholly  or  partly  In  an  area  eligible 
for  financial  assistance  under  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  authorized 
to  purchase  evidences  of  Indebtedness  and  to 
make  loans  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  50 
years  to  enable  responsible  local  Interests  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  local  cooperation 
pertaining  to  contributions  toward  the  cost 
of  construction  of  only  those  projects.  Fur- 
ther, a  limitation  Is  Imposed  on  the  author- 
ization of  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  this  purpose  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  and  the  next  4  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

LORAIN  HARBOR,  OHIO 

The  House  amendment  modifies  the  proj- 
ect for  Lorain  Harbor,  Ohio,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  construct  a  steel 
bulkhead  at  cut  No.  1.  Local  Interests  are 
required  to  contribute  an  amount  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  land  on  the  date  of  the  origi- 
nal authorization  of  the  project  that  would 
have  been  required  for  cut  No.  1  but  for  this 
modification. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  this  provi- 
sion. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  Is  the 
same  as  the  House  amendment  with  the  ex- 


ception that  Instead  of  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  construct  a  steel  bulk- 
head at  cut  No.  1,  he  Is  authorized  to 
construct  such  bank  stabilization  works  at 
that  cut  as  may  be  necessary  in  his  discre- 
tion to  keep  the  navigation  channel  In  Its 
proper  alinement,  at  an  estimated  additional 
cost  of  $1,600,000.  It  Is  the  intention  of  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  that  by 
this  modification  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
is  given  a  greater  latitude  to  construct  what- 
ever bank  stabilization  works  (Including 
bulkheads)  he  determines  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  proper  alinement  of  the  channel, 
which  Is  totally  a  Federal  responsibility. 

BURNS    WATERWAY    HARBOR,    INDIANA 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  project  for 
Burns  Waterway  Harbor,  Indiana,  House  Doc- 
ument No.  160,  88th  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $25,000,000  with  a  proviso 
that  any  funds  appropriated  for  construc- 
tion are  not  to  be  utilized  until  such  time 
as  the  Indiana  Dunes  have  been  preserved 
and  protected  as  a  national  lakeshore  by 
act  of  Congress. 

The  House  amendment  also  authorizes 
this  project  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $25,000.- 
000,  with  provision  for  a  monetary  contribu- 
tion toward  the  cost  of  construction  of  the 
harbor  by  the  State  of  Indiana  on  condi- 
tion that  the  design  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  State  of  Indiana  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  together  with  certain  other  con- 
ditions specifically  designed  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States.  Further,  the 
House  amendment  provides  that  this  au- 
thorization Is  not  adversely  to  affect  or 
otherwise  prejudice  the  establishment  of  all 
or  any  part  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  as  a  na- 
tional lakeshore. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  au- 
thorizes this  project  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $25,000,000.  It  further  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  reimburse  the 
State  of  Indiana  for  the  expenditure  of 
funds  used  to  construct  such  portions  of 
the  project  as  are  approved  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  and  constructed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Con- 
struction Is  required  to  be  Initiated  within 
3  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act  or  authority  to  reimburse  the  State  of 
Indiana  expires.  The  State  Is  further  re- 
quired to  furnish  satisfactory  assxirances  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  that  water  and 
air  pollution  sources  will  be  controlled  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible  In  order  to 
minimize  any  adverse  affects  on  public  rec- 
reational areas  In  the  general  vicinity  of  the 
harbor.  No  appropriation  Is  authorized  to 
be  made  for  the  construction  of  this  project 
until  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
has  been  voted  upon  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress in  the  same  Congress.  The  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House  expect  that  the 
supervision  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  re- 
quired in  this  provision  shall  be  only  that 
which  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  actual 
construction  is  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
proved plan. 

TRINITY     RIVER,     TEX. 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  the  proj- 
ect for  the  Trinity  River  and  tributaries. 
Texas,  in  House  Document  No.  276,  29th 
Congress,  including  navigation,  except  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated  March  14. 
1963.  shall  apply,  and  further  authorizes 
$83,000,000  for  Initiation  and  partial  accom- 
plishment of  the  project. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  t!^is 
project. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  Is  the 
same  as  the  House  amendment  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  requirement  that  prior  to  ex- 
penditure of  any  funds  for  construction  of 
those  features  designed  exclusively  for  navi- 
gation the  Chief  of  Engineers  shall  submit 
to  Congress  a  reevaluatlon  based  upon  cur- 
rent criteria. 
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CALUMET    HARBOR    AND     RIVER,     ILLINOIS    AND 
INDIANA 

Tlie  House  amendment  modifies  the  proj- 
ect for  Calumet  Harbor  and  River.  Illinois 
jiid  Indiana,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1963  to  authorize  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  to  provide  at  Federal 
cost  protection  to  two  bridges  over  the  Calu- 
met River  necessary  to  permit  dredging  of 
:be  full  width  of  the  south  draw  to  a  depth 
of  27  feet,  together  with  modifications  of 
channel  limits  necessary  to  Insure  full  use 
jf  each  draw. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  such  provi- 
sion. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  Is  the 
same  as  the  House  amendment  with  the 
exception  that  the  phrase  "at  his  discre- 
tion" has  been  Inserted  to  grant  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  full  latitude  to  determine  the 
necessity  for  this  work. 

CHESAPEAKE     BAY     BASIN 

The  House  amendment  contains  a  provi- 
sion authorizing  and  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  to  make  a  complete  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  water  utilization  and  con- 
trol of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Basin  and  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  in  Mary- 
land a  hydraulic  model  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Basin  and  associated  technical  center. 
It  provides  that  this  model  and  center  may 
be  utilized,  subject  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  Secretary,  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  of  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Pennsylvania  in  connection  with 
research.  Investigations,  or  studies  being  car- 
ried on  by  them  on  any  aspect  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Basin.  This  provision  further  au- 
thorizes an  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed 
48,500,000. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  such  provision. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  Is  the 
l^ame  as  the  House  amendment  except  that 
the  authorization  has  been  reduced  from 
S8,500,0OO  to  $6,000,000. 

CITY  OF  CLINTON  BRIDGE  COMMISSION 

The  House  amendment  contains  a  pro- 
vision which  would  revive  an<J  reenact  the 
act  approved  December  21,  1944,  as  amended, 
to  extend  the  period  of  time  during  which  a 
bridge  cr  bridges  may  be  constructed  across 
the  Mississippi  River.  In  the  vicinity  of  Clin- 
ton, Iowa,  and  Fulton,  111.,  by  the  city  of 
Clinton  Bridge  Commission,  provided  actual 
construction   thereof   Is  commenced  within 

3  years  and  completed  within  5  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  It  would 
also  authorize  the  commission  to  use  any 
available  bridge  revenues  or  other  funds,  or 
to  borrow  money  and  Issue  its  negotiable  in- 
terest-bearing notes  in  evidence  thereof  to 
defray  the  cost  of  designing,  engineering,  and 
planning  a  new  bridge  or  bridges,  and  to 
acquire  lands  for  the  location  and  approaches 
thereto.  It  would  further  amend  existing 
law,  relative  to  the  issuance  of  bonds,  by 
removing  the  present  limitations  that  re- 
funding bonds  shall  mature  within  25  years 
and  shall  not  exceed  in  principal  amount  the 
principal  amount  of  outstanding  bonds  re- 
placed by  such  refunding  bonds,  and  by 
authorizing  the  commission  to  issue  refund- 
ing bonds  to  pay  any  Indebtedness  of  the 
commission  and  to  include  as  a  part  of  the 
issue  of  bonds  to  finance  the  cost  of  a  bridge 
additional  bonds  to  refinance  any  outstand- 
ing bonds  and  notes.  Also,  the  required 
weekly  publication  of  advertisement  for  bids 
for  the  sale  of  bonds  would  be  reduced  from 

4  to  2  consecutive  weeks.  It  further  pro- 
vides for  the  payment,  or  a  sinking  fund 
sufficient  for  the  pasrment,  of  notes,  and  in- 
terest thereon,  issued  to  pay  the  cost  of  de- 
signing, engineering,  and  planning  any  new 
bridge  or  bridges  and  to  acquire  lands  for 
the  location  and  approaches  thereto,  in  ad- 
dition to  bonds  and  interest,  before  the 
commission    shall    convey    any    bridge    or 


bridges  to  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Illinois, 
or  any  municipalities  or  agencies  thereof,  and 
keeps  Intact  the  requirement  of  existing  law 
that  any  bridge  or  bridges  shall  be  operated 
by  the  commission  free  of  tolls,  after  all  of 
the  outstanding  indebtedness  thereon  has 
been  retired,  until  accepted  by  the  States  of 
Iowa  and  Illinois,  or  any  municipalities  or 
agencies  thereof. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  such  a 
provision. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  does 
not  contain  such  a  provision.  The  conferees 
agreed  that  the  deletion  of  this  provision  is 
not  to  b^  construed  to  prejudice  in  any  way 
the  full  consideration  of  the  necessity  for 
this  legislation  and  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House  agreed  to  this  deletion  only 
after  having  received  assurances  that  at  an 
early  date  of  the  second  session  of  this 
Congress  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  would  hold  full  and  complete 
hearings  on  H.R.  3788  as  passed  the  House. 

MUSCATINE   BRIDGE   COMMISSION 

The  House  amendment  contains  a  pro- 
vision which  would  amend  the  act  of  July  26. 
1956  (70  Stat.  669.  Public  Law  811,  84th 
Cong.),  to  which  the  act  of  April  27,  1962 
(76  Stat.  59.  Public  Law  87-441),  was  made 
applicable,  to  extend  the  period  of  time 
during  which  a  bridge  may  be  constructed 
across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  the 
city  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  and  the  town  of 
Drury,  111,,  by  the  Muscatine  Bridge  Com- 
mission, provided  that  actual  construction 
of  such  bridge  Is  commenced  within  3  years 
and  completed  within  5  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  such  a 
provision. 

The  proposed   conference  substitute  does 
not  contain  such  a  provision.    The  conferees 
agree  that  the  deletion  of  this  provision  is 
not  to  be  construed  to  prejudice  In  any  way 
the  full  consideration  of  the  necessity  for 
this   legislation,    and   the   conferees  on   the 
part  of   the  House  agreed   on  this  deletion, 
only  after  having  received  assurances  that 
at  an  early  date  of  the  second  session  of  this 
Congress   the   Committee  on   Public  Works 
of  the  Senate  would  hold  full-and  complete 
hearings  on  H.R.  3976  as  passed  the  House. 
George  H.  Fallon, 
John  A.  Blatnik, 
Robert  E.  Jones, 

Ed  Edmondson,  j 

Jim  Wright,         „,-_.,-t<;-- 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  before  us  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  S.  2300. 
The  v/ork  on  this  bill  began  back  last 
January  when  the  Members  of  the  House 
started  to  introduce  bills  for  projects  in 
their  districts,  and  reports  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  began  to  accumulate. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  reports  from 
the  different  agencies  in  order  for  us  to 
be  able  to  make  a  comprehensive  study 
of  each  project.  I  do  not  tliink  there 
was  a  day  when  I  came  on  the  floor  that 
a  Member  did  not  say  something  to  me 
in  regard  to  a  project  he  had  before  our 
committee. 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  of  the  rivers  and  har- 
bors [Mr.  Blatnik]  and  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control  [Mr. 
Jones].  These  gentlemen  held  6  weeks 
of  hearings,  at  which  time  they  consid- 
ered every  project  that  was  before  our 
committee. 

Only    those    projects    were    included 
which  had  a  favorable  benefit-to-cost 


ratio  and  which  in  our  judgment  would 
further  the  economy  of  this  country.  In 
many  instances,  of  course,  these  proj- 
ects involve  flood  control  to  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  our  citizens  all  over 
these  United  States. 

The  full  committee  met  on  a  number 
of  occasions  to  consider  and  mark  up 
the  reports  of  the  subcommittees.  On 
some  of  the  projects  contained  in  this 
bill,  I  differed  with  the  committee's  re- 
port and  voted  against  them  in  com- 
mittee. But  when  the  bill  was  marked 
up  and  finalized,  I  supported  the  judg- 
ment of  the  full  committee  and  sup- 
ported the  bill  on  the  final  vote  in  com- 
mittee and  certainly  supported  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  when  it  was  brought 
to  us  for  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  since 
the  reorganization  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee  and  Roads  Commit- 
tee and  the  formation  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  In  all  of  that  time  I 
have  never  had  a  project  in  my  district. 
Not  because  the  committee  would  not 
listen  or  consider  a  project,  if  I  had  one, 
but  because  we  did  not  need  the  type  of 
projects  that  are  considered  in  the  omni- 
bus rivers  and  harbors  bills. 

In  my  time  spent  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  a  member  of  this 
committee,  I  have  visited  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union  where  we  were  asked 
to  consider  a  public  works  project. 

We  visited  those  States  and  those  areas 
because  we  wanted  to  have  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  needs  of  the  partic- 
ular district  and  the  States  so  that  we 
could  come  back  to  the  House  with  the 
information  so  tliat  the  proper  consider- 
ation could  be  given  to  these  requests  on 
the  basis  of  the  needs  of  the  State  and 
of  the  people.  Of  course,  there  were 
many  times  when  I  was  not  able  to  go  but 
the  subcommittee  chairmen  took  the 
committees  into  the  States  where  projects 
were  being  inspected.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones],  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control,  has 
visited  every  State  that  has  suffered  a 
catastrophe  whether  it  wasjthe  result  of 
a  flood  or  hurricane  so  that  he  could 
bring  back  that  firsthand  knowledge 
and  understanding  that  is  so  necessary 
for  us  to  legislate  properly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  committee 
did  a  good  job  when  it  brought  the  bill 
here  to  the  House  at  first.  When  the 
bill  went  to  conference,  they  did  Uie  best 
job  that  could  be  done  under  J^  cir- 
cumstances. '.Z-, ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  realize  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  an  issue  that  is  extremely 
difficult.  Practically  every  Member  of 
this  House,  as  I  am,  is  concerned  &s  to 
what,  on  the  merits,  should  be  done.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  action  taken 
leaves,  in  my  opinion,  if  the  proper  rights 
of  the  House  and  the  prerogatives  of  this 
great  coequal  legislative  body,  coequal 
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with  the  Senate,  if  we  are  to  sustain  our 
rights  as  conferees  and  as  a  coequal  body, 
little  alternative  but  to  vote  down  the 
conference  report.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing and  as  you  will  see  by  the  Record  of 
yesterday  at  page  26442  that  it  will  be  in 
order,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
such  a  motion  would  not  be  made,  be- 
cause there  are  many  projects  in  this, 
some  $2  billion  worth,  of  which  $1,700 
million  is  relatively  noncontroversial  that 
has  been  approved  by  the  conference.  I 
support  those  projects.  I  do  not  support, 
however,  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project.  It 
is  not  a  small  project,  for  it  involves  $300 
million— $233  million  is  the  Federal  cost 
and  $73  milUon  is  the  estimated  trans- 
mission cost  if  it  is  a  Federal  project. 

The  merits  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  project  have  been  discussed  in 
previous  debate.  The  House  sustained 
the  position  of  those  in  opposition  to  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  project  by  a  substantial 
vote  of  207  to  185.  The  merits  of  Dickey- 
Lincoln  remain  exactly  the  same  as  they 
were  at  the  time  the  House  voted  a  few 
weeks  ago  on  that  specific  project.  Now 
we  are  in  a  parliamentary  procedure  po- 
.sition  that  if.  in  fact,  we  want  again  to 
assert  the  House  position  in  opposition  to 
this  project,  this  98-percent  power— and 
very  little  other  benefits  other  than  that 
resulting  from  area  redevelopment — we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  vote  down  the 
conference  report.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve a  motion  would  initially  be  made, 
and  which  is  in  order— and  this  was  con- 
firmed on  my  inquiry  of  the  Speaker  yes- 
terday— to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  con- 
ferees with  instructions  that  the  previous 
House  position  on  Dickey-Lincoln  be  sus- 
tained. 

What  was  the  position  of  the  House  on 
Dickey-Lincoln?  It  was  very  reasonable. 
On  the  Clark  motion,  which  was  adopted, 
we  said  that  there  should  be  a  thorough 
study  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project. 
There  ivas  adequate  money  put  into  the 
mea§ufe  for  such  a  study.  We  com- 
mitted ourselves  as  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  matter  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  soon,  where  the  facts 
could  be  developed.  There  has  never 
been  a  separate  study  relating  to  this 
Dickey-Lincoln  phase  of  the  Passama- 
quoddy  project,  so  we  are  not  talking 
about  a  small  project.  We  are  talking 
about  $300  million.  We  are  not  talking 
about  an  insignificant  issue,  at  least  in 
my  opinion.  We  are  talking  about  a 
critical  issue. 

I  repeat.  The  facts  have  not  changed 
relating  to  Dickey-Lincoln.  I  wish  to 
make  sure  that  all  the  facts  are  brought 
before  the  Members.  We  had  a  letter 
submitted  in  conference  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mus- 
KiE).  who  is  very  much  interested  in  the 
project,  for  it  would  be  in  his  State.  Al- 
though the  people  who  would  use  the 
power  are  a  long  way  off,  the  project 
would  be  in  his  State.  The  fact  is  that 
he  submitted  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion letter  which  was  written  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  Representa- 
tive O'Neill,  to  the  effect  that  it  ap- 
peared, after  very  brief  consideration  by 
the  Federal  Power  Coimnission.  that  per- 
haps the  cost  of  the  power  would  be 
greater  than  that  previously  estimated 


if  the  private  power  people  did  it,  com- 
pared with  a  public  power  project.  But 
in  analyzing  the  basis  of  those  facts, 
they  just  do  not  hold  up. 

For  example,  consider  the  Federal  in- 
terest cost  of  3.8  or  SVs  percent.  The 
cost  would  actually  be,  as  we  all  know, 
4V4  percent,  which  is  the  cost  of  Federal 
money. 

They  did  not  consider  taxes  which 
would  be  foregone  which  private  enter- 
prise would  pay.  They  included  a  total 
of  $73  million  for  transmission  lines 
which  would  be  necessary  if  the  project 
is  a  Federal  project,  but  would  not  be 
necessary  if  it  is  a  private  matter.  If  it 
is  private,  it  would  be  S3.8  million.  So 
obviously  they  weighted  the  matter  and 
tried  to  bring  in  different  figures.  But 
they  did  not  ask  the  opinion  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  which 
states  that,  with  the  use  of  that  power, 
you  can  do  it  at  about  one-fifth  of  the 
cost.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  facts 
are  the  same  now  as  they  were  when  the 
issue  was  considered  before. 

So  we  get  to  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion.   What  is  the  issue  there?     As  I 
see  it,  the  issue  there  is  whether  we  in 
this  body  should  accept  the  procedure 
that  is  being  forced  upon  us  by  the  other 
body,  which  is  to  take  it  or  leave  it,  a 
blackjack  approach  of  the  other  body. 
If  we  thus  let  them  subvert  the  rules  of 
this  House,  which  are  very  clear,  that 
the  party  asking  for  the  conference,  the 
other  body  has  the  right  to  act  first  on 
the  conference  report — and  if  that  had 
been  done,  w^e  would  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  a  motion  to  recommit, 
for  or  against  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project  a  second  time  and  so  instruct 
the  conferees — we  will  see  that  the  other 
body  is  acting  to  prevent  us  from  acting. 
So  if  we  are  going  to  substitute,  by  ac- 
cepting this  conference  report,  for  the 
rule  that  is  on  the  books  now,  and  which 
has  generally  been  observed,  a  rule  that 
might  be  termed  the  "If  you  kidnap  the 
papers,  you  can  keep  these  projects  out," 
then  Members  will  vote  for  the  confer- 
ence report.     But  if  you  are  going  to 
oppose  such  an  approach,  stand  by  the 
prerogatives  of  this  House,  and  stand 
by  the  right  of  this  body  to  have  another 
vote  on  this  project,  then  it  is  a  very 
simple  procedure.    I  think  these  issues 
are  fundamental.    The  issue  of  Dickey- 
Lincoln  is  fundamental.    But  the  issue 
of  procedure  is  equally  fundamental. 

In  conference  a  member  of  the  con- 
ferees asked  the  chairman  the  question: 
"Is  it  not  true  that  the  other  body,  the 
Senate,  having  asked  for  this  conference, 
we.  the  House,  have  a  right  to  the  pa- 
pers and  to  act  first?"  The  answer  was 
"Yes"  by  the  chairman  of  the  conference, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  McNamar.^. 

I  am  not  charging  anyone  with  bad 
faith.  I  am  charging  them  with  know- 
ing precisely  what  they  were  attempting 
to  do  and  what  they  will  accomplish  if 
we  let  them.  I  object  to  it.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  substitute  a  "kidnap  the 
paper"  rule  for  a  good  faith  relationship 
between  these  two  bodies  now  and  in  the 
future. 

These  are  the  basic  Issues  Involved. 
The  Dickey-Lincoln  project  can  be  con- 


sidered under  the  study  amendment  that 
was  adopted  by  the  House,  and  it  would 
be  in  order  after  the  conference  report 
is  voted  down,  under  instructions  to  the 
conferees.  This  project  will  get  fair  con- 
sideration, I  am  convinced,  by  the  com- 
mittee and  by  the  House  after  adequate 
study  has  been  had. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  "What 
will  happen  to  me,  if  I  have  a  project  in 
this  bill?  Will  I  or  will  I  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  this  this  year?  Is 
my  project  going  to  be  killed?" 

I  say  to  the  Members,  in  all  candor, 
I  believe  it  is  quite  obvious  that  there  are 
enough  problems  for  enough  Members 
involving  enough  projects  so  that  it  will 
be  insisted  on  that  the  matter  be  re- 
turned to  conference,  not  next  year  but 
this  year.  As  soon  as  the  conference  re- 
port is  voted  down,  in  my  opinion,  a  mo- 
tion will  be  made,  and  the  conferees  will 
be  able  to  immediately  reconvene.  Then 
the  issue  before  the  conferees  will  be 
Dickey-Lincoln. 

The  argument  which  I  have  heard  in 
the  Chamber  and  otherwise  is,  "Gee.  I 
cannot  vote  against  this  report,  or  for 
the  motion  to  recommit,  because  I  have 
a  project  in  it."  I  have  a  project  in  it, 
too — not  a  very  big  project,  but  I  do  have 
a  project  in  it.  That  argument  does  not 
hold  water.  We  are  talking  about  a  piin. 
ciple. 

If  the  Members  believe  in  these  prin- 
ciples, if  they  are  opposed  to  Dickey-Lin. 
coin,  as  some  207  Members  were,  they 
will  vote  against  the  conference  report. 
This  has  been  done  before.  Such  an 
effort  was  made  on  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  of  1961.  The  issue  then  was 
not  nearly  as  clear.  The  issue  here  is 
clear.  Either  v;e  are  for  or  against 
Dickey-Lincoln.  If  we  are  for  it,  we  will 
vote  for  the  conference  report.  If  we 
are  against  it,  we  should  vote  against 
the  conference  report.  That  is  the  issue 
which  basically  is  before  us. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  House  will  vote 
down  the  conference  report  and  will  then 
immediately  vote  for  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  to  the  conferees  with  instruc- 
tions that  the  study  of  Dickey-Lincoln  be 
undertaken  immediately,  under  the  in- 
structions of  the  Congress,  as  provided 
in  the  Clark  amendment. 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  had  intended  to  offer  a  motion  to 
recommit.  I  ask  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman whether  that  is  correct? 
Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  He  is  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so  by  this  procedure, 
intentionally.  There  is  not  any  ques- 
tion about  the  intention. 

As  I  say,  I  am  not  charging  anyone 
with  bad  faith,  but  I  do  say  they  in- 
tended to  keep  us  from  voting,  when  we 
had,  under  the  rules,  a  right  to  vote.  If 
we  do  not  vote  down  the  conference 
report  they  will  succeed. 

A  new  unofficial  statement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  dated  October 
5,  1965,  which  purports  to  be  a  "Com- 
parative Analysis"  of  the  proposed 
Dickey -Lincoln  School  project  is  being 
circulated  in  Congress  hi  an  attempt  to 
get  the  House  to  restore  the  authoriza- 
tion  for   the   project   in   S.    2300,  the 
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ooinibus  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood 
control    bill.    The    statement    contains 
figures  supposedly  representing  compar- 
ative costs  of  four  alternatives:   First, 
the    proposed    Dickey-Lincoln    School 
project;  second,  some  theoretical  steam 
Dlants  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine  de- 
scribed in  an  FPC  letter  of  Februai-y  16, 
1965;  third,  a  pumped  storage-nuclear 
combination  plan  developed  in  an  FPC 
staff  study  dated  September  30,   1965: 
and,  fourth,  the  New  England  utilities' 
plan     No  supporting  material  is  avail- 
able showing  how  the  FPC  figures  were 
derived.    However,     by     reference     to 
earlier   very   meager   information  con- 
tained in  Interior's  August  1964  report, 
the  basic  criteria  used  in  their  prepara- 
tion is  quite  evident.    They  would  repre- 
sent for  alternatives  2,  3,  and  4  what 
FPC  and  the  Government  agencies  con- 
sider power  values  or  benefits — not  costs 
of  production.    This  is  clear  in  the  case 
of  alternative  2  as  shown  in  paragraph 
2  page  4,  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior's July  9,  1965,  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  "Conservation  of  the  Nat- 
ural Resources  of  New  England— The 
Passamaquoddy    Tidal    Power    Project 
and  Upper  St.  John  River  Hydroelectric 
Development,"  which  states: 

Since  the  initiation  of  this  study,  in  1961, 
the  utility  industry  has  developed  generating 
units  of  500,000-kllowatts  capacity  which  are 
now  scheduled  for  installation  in  the  Bos- 
ton area  and  a  unit  of  125,000-kilowatts 
capacity  is  being  installed  in  Maine.  New 
steaoi-electrlc  plants  in  the  Boston  area  are 
estimated  to  cost  $125  per  kilowatt  and  plants 
In  Maine  $140  per  kilowatt.  On  the  basis 
of  these  larger  more  economical  develop- 
ments which  have  taken  place  during  the 
course  of  these  studies,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  on  February  16,  1965,  furnished 
revised  power  values  for  application  in  Maine 
and  the  Boston  area.  The  revised  at-market 
values  were  computed  to  be  $22.50  per  kilo- 
watt-year and  2.3  mills  per  kilowatt-hour 
m  the  Boston  area,  and  $24.50  per  kilowatt- 
year  and  2.9  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  in 
Maine.  A  composite  power  value  would  be 
»23.50  per  kilowatt-year  and  2.6  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour. 

These  are  the  same  figures  appearing 
in  the  FPC  October  5,  1965,  statement 
for  alternative  No.  2  and  were  derived 
from  the  same  factors  used  in  the  1964 
repoit  but  applied  to  more  modern  lower 
unit  cost  plants  similar  to  those  built  by 
the  electric  companies  in  New  England  in 
recent  years.  These  factors  include  al- 
lowances for  taxes  of  all  kinds  and  going 
market  rates  for  cost  of  money.  Obvi- 
ously, FPC  followed  its  traditional  prac- 
tice in  using  these  same  factors  in  esti- 
mating power  values  or  benefits — not 
costs— for  alternatives  3  and  4,  but  this 
is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  the  figures 
shown  for  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project  which  are  Federal  production  and 
transmission  costs  only.  The  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  figures  include  no  allow- 
ance for  taxes  and  a  31/3 -percent  rate  of 
interest. 

The  factors  used  in  arriving  at  annual 
costs  and  subsequently  capacity  and  en- 
ergy costs  for  alternatives,  2,  3,  and  4,  are 
6.25  percent  of  the  total  investment  costs 
for  cost  of  money,  1  20  percent  for  depre- 
ciation and  replacement,  5.72  percent  for 
taxes,  and  2  percent  for  operation  and 
maintenance.    Corresponding       factors 


used    in    the    case    of    Dickey-Lincoln 
School   are    3.125   percent   for  cost   of 
money,  0.86  percent  for  amortization,  or 
depreciation,  and  replacements,  nothing 
for  taxes,  and  0.45  percent  for  operation, 
maintenance,  and  insurance.    In  other 
words  there  is  a  5.72-percent  tax  charge 
and  a  3.125-percent  additional  interest 
charge  for  alternatives  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4 
not  applied  to  alternative  No.  1.    Obvi- 
ously, the  figures  for  alternatives  2,  3, 
and  4  carmot  be  compared  to  the  figures 
for  Dickey-Lincoln  School  project  be- 
cause they  are  not  comparable  things. 
The  figures  for  alternatives  2,  3,  and  4 
also  do  not  conform  to  the  instructions 
contained  in  Senate  Document  No.  97, 
the  Federal  agencies'  bible.    For  an  in- 
terpretation of  its  requirements  we  can 
go  to  no  less  an  authority  than  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.    In  its  reply  to  certain 
questions  propounded  by  Senator  Cooper 
with  respect  to  the  Devils  Jumps  project, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  stated : 

The  comparability  test  which  the  Corps 
employs  is  designed  specifically  to  show  the 
relative  economic  efficiency  of  the  project 
and  available  alternatives.  In  making  this 
test  for  the  power  purpose  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing equivalent  power  by  the  most  likely 
alternative  new  power  sovirce  Is  determined 
using  the  same  method  of  financing  (same 
interest  rate,  tax  assumptions,  etc.)  as  for 
the  Federal  project. 


This  reference  is  found  on  page  296  of 
the  Senate  hearings  on  S.  2300,  dated 
April  21,  1965.  Note  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  says  that  the  comparability 
test  Is  designed  to  show  the  "relative 
efficiency"  of  the  project  and  alternatives, 
and  that  for  the  power  purpose  the  cost 
of  producing  equivalent  power  Is  deter- 
mined by  using  the  same  Interest  rate, 
tax  assumptions,  et  cetera,  as  used  for 
the  Federal  project.  This  Is  the  only 
way  any  meaningful  conclusions  can  be 
drawn.  The  comparison  must  compare 
comparable  things.  This,  the  FPC 
statement  of  October  5,  1965  has  not 
done. 

Now  for  the  specifics.    The  FPC  state- 
ment   claims    that    the    New    England 
utilities  analyses  omit  transmission  costs 
and  losses,  and  project  operation  and 
maintenance  expense,  and  that  they  do 
not  "reveal  the  period  used  comparable 
to  the  payout  period  for  the  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  School  project."    The  Informa- 
tion on  transmission  costs  and  losses,  and 
operation  and  maintenance  expense, -^s 
contained  In  the  material  submitted  by 
the  companies  to  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee.    These  figures  are  Included 
In  the  estimates  of  the  electric  com- 
panies.    FMrthermore,  If  FPC  staff  had 
taken  the  time  to  read  the  record  of  the 
hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  It  would  have  found  on 
page  506  a  table  showing  the  true  com- 
parative costs  of  the  New  England  utility 
companies'  plan  and  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
School  project  on  a  50-year  amortization 
basis,  with  and  without  taxes.    It  will  be 
noted  here,  also,  that  the  electric  com- 
panies with  full  Interest  claim  only  a  30- 
percent  tax  load — 1.3  mills  more  than  the 
4.3  mills  for  energy  without  taxes,  or  5.6 
mills  with  taxes. 

In  the  case  of  alternatives  2,  3,  and  4, 
taxes  as  computed  by  the  FPC,  represent 


some  40  percent  of  the  total  figvure  shown 
In  the  FPC  statement.  FaUure  to  In- 
clude taxes  does  not  remove  the  burden 
on  the  economy.  The  cost  to  the  gen- 
eral economy  exists  whether  or  not  as 
a  matter  of  policy  it  Is  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Crovemment.  Moreover,  it  is  not  a 
cost  of  production  to  the  entities  involved 
m  any  non-Federal  development,  but  a 
cost  of  carrying  on  a  business.  If  the 
comparison  is  to  measure  the  actual  costs 
of  the  various  alternatives,  it  must  ac- 
cordingly be  computed  on  a  comparable 

basis. 

The  comparability  analysis  also  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  taxes  should  be  charged 
on  Government  operations.  That  is  a 
matter  of  pricing  policy  and  not  of  cost 
comparisons. 

Another  large  discrepancy  In  the  FE»C 
October  5, 1965,  statement  Is  the  fact  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Federal  project  an 
artificial  interest  rate  of  only  3  Vs  percent 
Is  used,  whereas  the  actual  cost  of  money 
to  the  United  States  Is  iV*  percent  and 
for  the  non-Federal  alternatives  an  In- 
terest rate  of  6.25  percent  is  used,  or 
twice  the  rate  used  for  the  Federal  proj- 
ect. These  widely  divergent  factors 
were  employed  even  though  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  correctly  states  that  for  the 
comparability  test  the  same  method  of 
financing  is  essential. 

While  no  brief  is  held  for  the  New 
England  electric  companies'  plan  or  cost 
estimates,  it  appears  that,  except  for 
operation  and  maintenance  and  trans- 
mission, FPC  accepts  the  companies* 
figures.  In  this  connection  a  simple 
comparison  of  the  percentage  of  Invest- 
ment costs  used  In  the  FPC  statement 
for  the  two  sets  of  alternatives  might  be 
enlightening: 


Cost  of  money -- 

Depreciation  and  replacement 

Taxes -y'."' 

Operation,  maintenance,  and  In- 
surance  --- 


Total. 


Federal 
Dickey- 
Lincoln 
Scliool 
project 


|3.12fi 
.860 


Non- 
Federal 
alterna- 
tives 


.450 


4.435 


16.25 
1.20 
5.72 

2.00 


15.17 


From  the  above  it  should  be  clear  that 
even  if  greater  allowances  for  transmis- 
sion, operation,  and  maintenance  were 
Included,  as  proposed  by  the  FPC,  the 
cost,  at  least  for  alternatives  3  and  4. 
when  corrected  to  provide  for  compara- 
ble taxes  and  interest,  would  still  be  far 
less  than  for  the  proposed  Federal 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  project.  This  Is 
the  comparability  test  which  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  employs  to  show  the  rela- 
tive efficiency  of  a  project  and  its  alter- 
natives. It  measures  the  cost  of  the 
economy  of  the  various  alternatives. 
Under  such  an  analysis  Dickey -Lincoln 
School  is  found  wanting. 

The  short  history  of  Dickey -Lincoln 
School  is  also  very  revealing.  Under 
standard  planning  practice  all  possible 
alternatives  are  explored  before  a  par- 
ticular proposal  is  adopted.  Among 
other  things  the  alternative  advanced  by 
the  New  England  electric  companies  had 
never  been  examined  by  the  Government 
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agencies.  In  fact,  the  first  quickie  study 
of  something  along  these  lines  evidently 
came  after  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee hearings  in  August  1965  on  S. 
2300.  The  FPC  October  5.  1965.  state- 
ment indicates  that  such  a  study  was 
made  on  September  30.  1965.  What 
more  or  better  argument  can  be  made  as 
to  the  need  for  a  real  study  of  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  project?  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
each  time  a  new  set  of  figures  are  sup- 
plied by  the  Federal  agencies,  the  bene- 
fits from  Dickey-Lincoln  School  go  down 
and  the  costs  of  alternatives  are  reduced. 
As  the  planners  become  more  familiar 
with  the  situation.  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  becomes  progressively  less  attrac- 
tive. The  August  1964  Interior  report 
used  a  composite  power  value  for  alter- 
native non-Federal  generating  plants  of 
$27.50  kilowatt-year.  In  Interior's  July 
1965  report  the  figure  was  reduced  to 
$23.50  kilowatt-year.  In  FPC's  Octo- 
,.ber  5.  1965,  statement  a  pumped  storage 
nuclear  combination — alternative  3 — 
showed  a  value  of  $20.40  kilowatt-year. 
The  New  England  utilities'  alternate 
plan  was  shown  as  $11.70  kilowatt-year. 
If  this  trend  continues,  it  might  be  that 
the  project  may  eventually  be  priced 
out  ot  the  market  even  by  the  Govern- 
ment planners. 

With  such  a  shady  record,  the  House 
can  do  no  other  than  provide  the  time 
for  a  real  objective,  unbiased  study  of  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  project  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  agency  which 
would  be  responsible  for  its  construction. 
Certainly,  we  cannot  afford  to  embark 
on  a  $300-million-plus  venture  on  the 
basis  of  existing  data,  particularly  when 
we  can  In  several  months  have  the  ma- 
terial we  need  to  make  a  sound  judg- 
ment. Opposition  to  such  a  short  delay 
can  only  be  suspect  and  be  interpreted 
as  a  fear  of  exposure  of  the  truth  about 
the  project.  If  Dickey-Lincoln  School  is 
as  good  as  claimed  by  its  proponents, 
nothing  will  be  lost  by  the  proposed 
study  as  directed  by  the  House  in  Sep- 
tember. If  it  cannot  stand  such  close 
scrutiny,  it  should  not  be  authorized  In 
any  event.  A  5-month  deferment  will 
do  no  harm  and  is  not  an  exorbitant 
price  to  pay  for  verification  of  the  proj- 
ect's claimed  merits,  and  assurance  that 
It  will  fulfill  its  promises.  The  earlier 
House  action  should  be  sustained. 

First.  A  statement  has  been  made  that 
Maine  Public  Service  Co.  was  purchasing 
hydropower  from  the  New  Brunswick 
Power  Commission  at  a  very  low  cost — 
5  mills  per  kilowatt-hour — and  was  re- 
selling it  to  company  customers  at  nearly 
three  times  what  the  company  paid  for 
it. 

Maine  Public  Service  Co.  serves  an  area 
in  northern  Maine. 

It  reports  that  the  5  mill  power  re- 
ferred to  is  dump  power,  so  called,  which 
cannot  be  relied  to  meet  system  require- 
ments and  therefore  has  little  value.  In 
1964  this  company's  purchases  of  "dump 
power"  at  5  mills  represented  only  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  its  total  system 
input.  For  the  8  months  ended  August 
1965.  such  dump-power  purchases  repre- 
sented only  three  one-hundredths  of  1 
percent  of  its  total  system  input. 


For  "firm  power"  which  can  be  relied 
to  meet  system  loads  and,  therefore,  has 
a  higher  value,  Maine  Public  Service  Co. 
paid  the  New  Brunswick  Power  Commis- 
sion an  average  price  of  9.8  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour  in  1964  and  13.4  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour  for  the  first  8  months  of 
1965. 

Second.  A  statement  has  been  made 
that  Central  Maine  Power  Co.,  the 
largest  electric  utility  In  Maine,  has  an- 
nounced rate  reductions  only  twice  in  its 
history:  first,  when  the  Passamaquoddy- 
St.  Johns  report  was  published,  and  sec- 
ondly, prior  to  recent  congressional  hear- 
ings. 

This  statement  is  extremely  erroneous. 
In  a  decree  dated  July  23, 1948  the  Maine 
Public  Utilities  Commission  stated: 

It  (Central  Maine  Power  Co.)  has  had  no 
general  rate  Increase  In  over  30  years  but  had 
effected  substantial  reductions  In  rates  dur- 
ing that  time.  In  1945  and  1946  residential 
rates  were  reduced  $600,000,  commercial 
$150,000  and  street  lighting  $53,000,  a  total 
of  $803,000. 

In  just  the  10-year  period  preceding 
the  commission's  decree,  Central  Maine 
Power  Co..  in  addition  to  the  specific  rate 
decreases,  listed  by  the  commission,  made 
eight  general  and  six  special  rate  de- 
creases totaling  over  $800,000  per  year. 
So,  over  the  entire  period  1937  to  1946, 
this  company  made  16  rate  decreases 
aggregating  over  $1,625,000  per  year. 

Over  the  last  2  years  it  has  made  rate 
decreases  totaling  over  $1,630,000. 

Third.  A  statement  has  been  made 
that  a  Maine  housewife  wrote  to  her 
Senator  that  she  did  not  get  a  rate  reduc- 
tion in  the  1963  decrease  made  by  Central 
Maine  Power  Co..  and  discovered  in  sub- 
sequent bills  that  her  rates  had  gone  up. 
rather  than  down,  after  the  announced 
rate  reduction. 

The  company's  answer  is  that  this  cus- 
tomer was  probably  one  of  the  few  cus- 
tomers in  a  water  heating  group  owning 
large — 80  gallon — water  heaters  who  did 
not  get  a  rate  decrease;  but  actually  be- 
cause of  a  change  in  rate  form  got  a 
small  increase.  This  was  corrected  in 
the  1965  rate  decrease — the  problem  hav- 
ing been  worked  out  In  two  steps  over  the 
2-year  period. 

Fourth.  It  has  been  stated  that  al- 
though the  Electric  Coordinating  Council 
of  New  England  was  formed  in  1948.  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  cheaper  power  to 
the  area,  power  rates  had  actually  In- 
creased in  the  area  18.3  percent  during 
that  period  while  they  had  increased  in 
the  United  States  by  only  4  percent. 

This  is  not  a  fact.  During  that  period 
the  average  cost  to  the  consimier  of  each 
kilowatt-hour  of  electricity  actually  de- 
creased by  10.4  percent  in  the  United 
States  and  by  6.92  percent  in  New 
England. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright!. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  your 
Committee  on  Public  Works  comes  now 
to  the  end  of  many,  many  months  of 
long,  arduous,  and  painstaking  study  on 
many,  many  projects  throughout  the  en- 
tire United  States. 

In  an  effort  to  serve  the  House  we  have 
done  our  very  best  to  see  that  justice  and 
fairness  Is  performed  in  every  instance. 


I  believe  it  is  important  to  stress  that 
the  bill  whose  fate  we  are  deciding  by- 
the  vote  which  will  next  be  held  con- 
tains not  one  project  but  142  projects. 
It  is  a  bill  which  affects  the  citizens  re- 
siding in  the  congressional  districts  of 
some  240  Members  of  this  House.  So  it 
is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  like  one 
given  project;  It  Is  a  question  of  whether 
we  want  to  hold  up  and  delay  the  de- 
velopment of  the  water  resources  of  the 
United  States  In  240  of  the  congressional 
districts,  on  142  different  projects— or 
whether  we  want  to  have  a  bill  this 
year. 

The  suggestion  has  been  implicit  in 
some  of  the  things  that  have  been  said 
that  this  is  a  question  of  upholding  the 
prerogatives  of  the  House.  The  Implica- 
tion is  present  that  your  conferees,  serv- 
ing you  and  the  Members  of  the  House, 
have  failed  to  uphold  those  prerogatives 
of  the  House.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
to  you  that  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland  tMr.  Fallon],  has  never 
had  a  project  in  this  bill  nor  has  he  ever 
asked  for  one. 

I  should  like  to  stress  to  you  further 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr 
Blatnik],  served  long  and  hard  and  ar- 
duously in  this  conference  committee, 
gaining  in  9  cases  out  of  10  the  side  of 
the  House  over  the  side  of  the  Senate. 
He  has  no  project  in  this  bill  for  his  area, 
and  he  undertook  to  do  this  grueling 
work  at  a  time  when  he  was  suffering 
severe  physical  pain. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  also  that  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control, 
had  spent  several  weeks  in  the  hospital 
at  a  crucial  point  in  the  session  and  came 
back  in  order  to  hold  hearings  on  these 
projects  In  this  bill. 

These  men  effectively  upheld  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  in  the  conference. 
The  House  receded  in  conference  on  only 
six  Items.  The  Senate  receded  in  con- 
ference on  67  Items.  For  each  time  that 
the  House  conferees  receded  the  Senate 
conferees  receded  on  11  separate  counts. 
I  ask  you,  have  we  failed  to  uphold  the 
prerogatives  of  the  House? 

Obviously  we  could  not  get  everything 
we  wanted.  Obviously  we  could  not  In- 
sist that  the  House  position  prevail  every 
time  when  there  is  another  body  to  con- 
sider.  Henry  Clay  said : 

Do  not  despise  compromise,  for  it  is  the 
cement  that  holds  the  Union  together. 

Now,  particularly  in  a  matter  of  a  con- 
ference committee,  compromise  Is  the 
name  of  the  game.  If  both  bodies  went 
to  the  conference  table  absolutely  un- 
yielding and  absolutely  unwilling  to  give 
in  on  a  single  point,  why,  there  would  be 
no  purpose  in  having  a  conference  com- 
mittee. There  would  be  no  possibility 
of  having  legislation. 

So,  ironically,  we  have  some  groups 
coming  in  here  and  saying  we  should 
vote  down  the  entire  bill,  the  entire  con- 
ference committee  report,  because  it  con- 
tains one  project  that  they  do  not  ap- 
prove of  personally.    On  the  other  hand. 


there  are  Members  here  who  have  been 
gravely  disappointed  because  it  does  not 
contain  projects  that  they  wanted  and 
felt  entitled  to.  The  House  did  not  yield 
easily  on  any  of  these  points. 

On  the  two  points  at  issue  on  which 
we  did  yield,  we  debated  with  the  Senate 
conferees  for  1  hour  on  one  of  them  and 
for  2  hours  on  the  other  one.  On  one  of 
them  we  got  assurances  from  the  other 
conferees  that  a  separate  bill  would  be 
considered  by  their  body  next  year  to 
accommodate  the  position  of  the  House. 
We  have  done  as  well  as  we  could,  and  I 
think  we  have  brought  before  you  a  good 

bill. 

The  question  is  clear.  The  question 
you  will  answer  when  you  answer  the 
roll  is,  do  you  want  a  bill  this  year  or  do 
you  not  want  one.  That  is  just  what  it 
•mounts  to.  It  is  just  that  simple.  Let 
-Sobody  deceive  you  into  thinking  that 
we  can  go  back  into  conference  at  this 
late  date  and  resolve  differences  that  we 
were  not  able  to  resolve  In  2  long  days  of 
diflBcult  conferences. 

So  you  decide  and  you  give  the  an- 
swer. You  answer  your  constituents, 
your  conscience,  and  your  country. 
When  your  name  is  called  on  that  roll, 
you  will  be  answering  this  question:  Do 
you  want  to  delay  the  development  of  the 
natural  water  resources  of  this  country 
by  another  year?  Do  you  want  to  as- 
sume that  responsibility  at  a  time  when 
we  need  more  desperately  than  ever  in 
our  history  to  develop  the  water  re- 
sources of  our  land?  If  you  do  not,  then 
vote  for  the  conference  committee  report. 
Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark  1. 

Mr.  CL./IRK.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes 
we  get  inundated  by  all  the  verbs  and 
adjectives  of  our  orations.  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  drav  a  picture 
of  what  we  are  talking  about  on  this 
Dickey -Lincoln  project.  The  dams  are 
located  here  on  the  St.  John  River,  at 
the  farthest  end  of  Maine,  over  400  miles 
away  from  the  area  In  which  the  power 
would  be  used. 

This  huge  land  area  encompasses 
nearly  700  square  miles  and  Is  lightly 
populated,  by  less  than  100,000  people. 
It  could  be  loughly  compared  to  the 
square-mile  aiea  of  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  which  have  a  combined 
population  of  3.500.000. 

The  transmission  problem  involves 
some  400  miles  to  the  major  load  centers 
at  Boston,  and  so  forth.  Equivalent 
transmission  spans  would  string  across 
the  country  fiom  Altoona,  Pa.,  to 
Boston,  or,  for  instance,  from  Buffalo 
to  New  York,  or  from  Washington  to 
Boston.  There  Is  a  difference  of  over  400 
miles. 

I  say  to  you  when  you  are  going  to 
build  a  northern  dam  in  the  northern 
part  of  Maine  where  you  are  going  to 
have  a  hydroelectric  dam  compared  to 
what  we  already  have  in  the  Massachu- 
setts-Connecticut-Rhode Island  area  of 
nuclear  and  thermo  power,  then  I  think 
you  can  see  that  In  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  in 
Dav  Flood's  district,  which  has  all  this 
coal  that  we  need  so  badly  to  be  used,  this 
coal  cannot  be  used,  but  It  could  be  used 
if  vie  had  a  thermo  plant  in  Wilkes- 


Barre.  Pa.  It  would  be  closer  from 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  to  Boston,  the  load 
area,  than  it  would  be  from  the  Maine 
Dickey-Lincoln  project. 

I  say  to  you  not  only  In  the  transmis- 
sion lines  where  you  have  a  $80  million 
project  from  Dickey-Lincoln  down  into 
the  load  center  areas  of  New  England, 
where  we  have  24  of  the  Congressmen 
representing  the  New  England  area  who 
are  against  this  Dickey -Lincoln  project, 
is  it  fair  for  the  House  to  stick  a  project 
down  these  gentlemen's  throats  in  order 
to  help  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  400 
miles  from  Boston? 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  bring  up 
is  the  fact  that  a  year  ago  we  had  on 
the  floor  another  power  project  and  it 
was  stated  that  we  had  no  agreement 
with  Canada.  I  say  to  you  that  the  In- 
terior Committee,  and  no  other  commit- 
tee, is  going  to  say  whether  the  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  project  should  be  approved  or 
disapproved  because  of  the  treaty  agree- 
ment. 

There  is  a  95-percent  power  factor  in 
this  project.  Five  percent  is  in  what 
they  call  flood  control  and  recreation. 
Now  look  at  that  area.  In  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  area  we  have  360  people.  So 
360  people  are  going  to  get  5  percent  of 
recreation  and  flood  control.  Now  we 
look  across  the  river  into  the  Canadian 
side,  and  what  do  we  have?  We  do  one 
thing.  We  are  going  to  be  helping  the 
Canadians  on  the  recreation  and  flood 
control,  and  we  are  not  going  to  be  help- 
ing our  Maine  Dickey-Lincoln  supporters 
for  flood  control  In  Maine. 

So  as  a  result,  I  ask  you  to  vote  down 
this  conference  report,  and  I  am  sure, 
although  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright]  said  if  this  report  were  voted 
down  there  would  not  be  a  conference 
report,  I  say  to  you  that  I  feel  that  there 
would  be  because,  if  you  remember,  the 
Trinity  River  project  Is  In  this  bill. 

So  I  ask  you  to  vote  down  the  confer- 
ence report,  and  I  am  sure  we  will  get 
another  chance  to  vote  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Bald- 
win]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  conference  report  on 
S.  2300.  This  does  not  mean  that  I  agree 
with  all  portions  of  this  conference  re- 
port, because  I  do  not. 

For  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  continue 
to  be  opposed  to  the  St.  John  River  pub- 
lic power  project  in  Maine.    I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  evidence  presented  before 
our  committee  was  sufficiently  conclu- 
sive to  warrant  the  commitment  of  $227 
million  of  Federal  funds  for  this  public 
power  project,  particularly  when  we  had 
testimony  before  our  committee  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  that  area  was  work- 
ing rapidly  toward  the  development  of 
nuclear  powerplants  to  provide  power 
and  particularly  because  we  had  a  letter 
submitted  to  us,  and  which  is  printed  In 
the  printed  hearings,  to  the  effect  that 
the  various  public  utilities  in  that  area 
estimate  that  through  the  development 
of  nuclear  energy  they  can  cut  their  cost 
and  their  rates  by  40  percent  over  the 
next  15  years. 


For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  did 
not  seem  to  me  that  we  should  commit 
the  taxpayers  to  pay  a  $227  million  com- 
mitment. I  felt  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives acted  properly  when  it  voted 
to  eliminate  this  project  and  simply  au- 
thorized a  study  of  comparative  costs 
of  using  other  mean^of  developing  the 
power  needed  forjtire  area. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  conference  is 
a  matter  of  give  and  take.  There  were 
two  major  public  power  projects  that 
had  been  authorized  by  the  other  body 
in  their  version  of  the  bill  that  had  not 
been  authorized  by  the  House  in  our  ver- 
sion of  the  bill.  One  of  them  was  the 
St.  John  project.  The  other  was  the 
Devils  Jump  project.  The  House  con- 
ferees did  succeed  in  upholding  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  as  to  the  Devils  Jump 
project,  a  $151  million  project  which  had 
been  authorized  in  the  Senate  bill. 
Therefore,  that  project  does  not  appear 
in  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  whole,  the  House 
conferees  upheld  the  position  of  the 
House  on  a  majority  of  the  disputed 
Items. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  discuss 
one  particular  aspect  of  this  bill  which 
may  present  a  problem  between  now  and 
the  time  when  the  President  makes  his 
decision  as  to  his  action  on  the  bill. 

Some  of  the  conferees  have  been  in- 
formed by  at  least  one  or  more  of  the 
legal  advisers  of  some  of  the  administra- 
tive agencies  involved  in  this  bill  that 
they  may  recommend  to  the  President 
that  the  President  veto  this  bill  because 
of  section  201  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  201  of  the  bill 
authorizes  a  simplified  procedure  for  the 
clearance  of  projects  under  $10  million. 
Those  projects  today  have  to  wait  for  an 
omnibus  bill.  This  is  the  first  omnibus 
bill  which  we  have  had  for  a  period  of  3 
years  and,  therefore,  some  projects  have 
waited  for  3  years  for  an  omnibus  au- 
thorization bin. 

Under  section  201  if  a  project  Is  less 
than  $10  million  In  scope,  from  now  on 
it  can  be  authorized  simply  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  resolution  by  the  House  and 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  When 
such  a  resolution  is  passed  by  those  two 
committees,  the  project  becomes  an  au- 
thorized project  and  can  be  carried  out 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  legal  advisers  who 
have  contacted  some  of  our  conferees 
from    the    administrative    agencies   In- 
volved have  Implied  that  they  may  rec- 
ommend a  veto  because  they  feel  that 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  may  be  jeopardized  by  this 
provision.    I  do  not  feel  that  Is  the  case 
at  all.    As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  two 
similar  procedures  regularly  being  fol- 
lowed as  a  resul^of  legislation  enacted 
years  ago  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by 
the  President.    One  Is  In  the  case  of  soil 
conservation    projects.    Such    projects 
regularly  only  come  before  the  House 
and  Senate  Public  Works  Committees  if 
they  involve  dams  of  a  certain  size  and 
they  only  require  resolutions  to  be  passed 
by  the  two  committees,  and  then  they 
become  authorized  projects,  no  matter 
what  the  projected  cost  may  be. 
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This  is  the  result  of  legislation  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President. 

The  second  example  Is  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President,  which  provides 
that  a  public  building,  no  matter  what 
Its  cost  may  be,  $40  or  $60  million,  only 
needs  to  be  authorized  by  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  House  and  Senate  Public 
Works  Committees,  and  once  this  reso- 
lution is  passed  by  those  two  committees 
the  building  is  authorized,  and  does  not 
require  any  further  legislative  act  by 
this  Congress.  So  it  is  clear  a  precedent 
has  been  established  in  this  field,  and 
section  201  of  the  present  bill  is  con- 
sistent with  that  precedent. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  California  on  his  statement  on  sec- 
tion 201  of  this  bill.  That  was  carefuUy 
drawn  as  the  result  of  the  experience  of 
the  two  public  laws  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  in  addition 
to  that  that  we  have  been  faced  with 
these  reimbursement  situations  where  a 
community  will  start  a  project  in  antici- 
pation of  the  passing  of  legislation  au- 
thorizing flood  control,  beach  erosion,  or 
some  other  type  of  project  which  would 
normally  come  from  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  The  local  conmiunity  in  an- 
ticipation of  that  project  being  author- 
ized makes  expenditures  because  we  are 
dealing  here  for  the  first  time  in  3  years 
with  a  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Flood 
Control  Act. 

We  are  not  acting  In  good  faith,  so. 
consequently  we  are  not  keeping  up  to 
date,  and  not  being  responsive  to  the 
needs  on  this  question  of  what  we  are 
supposed  to  cover,  and  section  201  Is  the 
most  beneficial  section,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  and  from  my  observation  of 
these  problems  in  that  section  of  this 
bill.  So  I  hope  those  Members  who  have 
fears  and  apprehensions  that  this  is  go- 
ing to  become  a  constitutional  question 
from  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment will  lose  their  fears  and  look  with 
favor  upon  the  legislative  act  of  being 
responsive. 

I  again  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  on  the  great  work  he  has 
done  on  this  committee. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding,  because  the  gentle- 
man now  In  the  well  of  the  House  has 
rendered  to  this  body  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  some  of  the  most 
constructive  services  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  witnessing  in  my  time  of 
llHPvice  in  this  body.  Both  the  gentle- 
man from  California  and  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones],  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control, 
have  been  practically  heroic  in  the  dedi- 
cation they  have  given  to  this  committee 


in  the  face  of  very  serious  illness  that 
both  of  them  suffered  earlier  this  year. 

I  particularly  appreciate  the  contribu- 
tion they  have  made  In  cosponsoring  the 
section  just  commented  on  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  because  I  think  It 
is  a  very  constructive  step  forward.  It 
recognizes  the  fact  we  need  to  expedite 
the  handling  of  some  of  these  flood  prob- 
lems across  the  coimtry  that  have  cost 
us  so  many  millions  of  dollars  in  dam- 
ages this  year.  It  would  be  tragic  if  we 
were  to  delay  approval  of  this  confer- 
ence report  and  thereby  delay  for  even 
a  single  day  the  forward  movement  of 
the  great  flood  control  projects  au- 
thorized by  this  report. 

I  hope  that  the  report  of  the  conferees 
will  be  approved  by  an  overwhelming 
vote,  and  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  the  constructive  at- 
titude he  has  taken  with  reference  to 

it. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  and  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  for  their  very  gracious 
comments. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  protest  the  regrettable  parlia- 
mentary situation  that  we  find  ourselves 
In  here  today,  having  the  Dickey -Uncoln 
project  back  in  this  bill  when  it  was 
taken  out  specifically  as  we  all  know  by 
a  specific  vote  of  the  House  of  207  to  185 
just  a  few  days  ago.  Time  has  not 
changed  that  situation. 

It  is  also  regrettable  that  the  time  is 
controlled  completely  by  the  majority. 
I  think  the  time  is  long  overdue  tJiat 
the  rules  of  this  House  be  reformed  so 
that  there  will  be  an  absolute  right  of 
the  minority  to  have  time. 

The  need  for  a  thorough  study  of  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  project  by  itself  and 
separate  from  the  combined  Passama- 
quoddy  project  was  established  thor- 
oughly during  the  September  22  debate. 
In  recommending  authorization  of 
Dickey-Lincoln,  the  conference  report 
relies  on  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers dated  August  1964  and  which  is 
a  supplement  to  the  1963  report  on  the 
Passamaquoddy  project. 

I  have  read  that  supplemental  report 
with  great  care  and  find  that  far  from 
resolving   any   discrepancies,   it  creates 
new  ones.    For  example,  on  page  4  of  the 
August  1964  report,  the  estimated  cost  of 
a  privately  developed  steam -generating 
alternative  to  Dickey-Lincoln  is  given  as 
$23.50  per  kilowatt-year.     In  fact,  this 
is  about  double  what  it  ought  to  be.    In 
my    State    of    New    Hampshire.    Public 
Service  Co.  has  signed  a  contract  for  a 
350.000-kilowatt  installation  at  Bow  for 
a  cost  of  $12.34  a  kilowatt-year.     The 
figure  used  by  the  Government  report 
would  have  been  accurate  10  years  ago 
but  costs  are  coming  down,  largely  be- 
cause it  is  cheaper  to  build  large  installa- 
tions such  as  the  project  at  Bow.    Thus, 
the  Government's  effort  to  contrast  the 
public  versus  private  building  costs  is 
way  off  base.    This  particular  figure  is  a 
key  one  to  the  Government's  case  but  it 
is  wrong  and  is  just  one  more  reason  for 


undertaking  a  thorough  study  of  the 
situation  before  committing  the  country 
to  this  $300  million  project. 

Another  fallacy  or  erroneous  assump- 
tion in  the  report  is  pointed  out  in  a 
letter,  which  is  included  in  the  report, 
from  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Dillon.  He  notes  that  the  Government 
has  assumed  interest  charges  at  the  rate 
of  3'/8  percent  per  annum  when,  Mr.  Dil- 
lon wrote: 


In  this  Department's  Judgment,  the  in- 
terest rate  most  appropriate  for  both  cost- 
bene&t  analysis  and  the  determination  of 
reimbursement  and  cost  sharing  arrange- 
ments should  reflect  the  Government's  cur- 
rent borrowing  costs  and.  therefore,  should 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  cxrrrent  mar- 
ket yields  on  outstanding  long-term  Treas- 
ury obligations.  At  the  present  time,  the 
market  yield  on  long-term  obligations  is 
close  to  4V4  percent. 

He  finds,  also,  that: 

In  view  of  past  experience,  that  the  costs. 
In  particular,  may  be  seriously  imderestl- 
mated. 

In  sum.  if  this  House  approves  this 
project,  it  will  be  doing  a  very  careless 
thing.  It  would  be  committing  the  Gov- 
ernment to  expenditures  of  upward  of 
$300  million  on  a  project  which  is  more 
than  90  percent  for  electric  power  pro- 
duction but  where  there  has  been  no 
proper  analysis  of  the  potential  market 
for  power  in  New  England  ;^^re  there 
has  been  no  accurate  cons^tratlon  of 
alternative  means  for  meeting  the  fu- 
ture power  needs  of  the  region;  and 
where  there  appears  to  be  no  soimd  esti- 
mate of  the  actual  costs. 

In  contrast,  it  is  known  that  private, 
taxpaying  companies  with  plans  to  meet 
the  power  needs  of  New  England  in  the 
future  can  produce  the  same  power  at  no 
expense  to  the  Government  and  for  a  cost 
of  only  $71  million. 

In  my  earnest  opinion,  it  would  be  ir- 
responsible and  profiigate  to  abandon  the 
position  we  took  not  so  many  days  ago  in 
this  House  and  accede  to  granting  au- 
thority for  this  project  without  first  con- 
ducting a  thorough  study. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  he  was  un- 
able to  obtain  time  from  his  own  side, 
I  am  pleased  to  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  time  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  my  colleague  [Mr. 
O'Neill]  . 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  all  the  years  that  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Congress  I  have  al- 
ways been  a  public  power  man.  I  have 
been  one  who  believes  that  we  need  pub- 
lic power  when  you  cannot  provide  pri- 
vate power.  I  have  been  one  who,  when 
the  people  of  an  area  and  the  Congress- 
men from  an  area  want  public  power,  I 
have  supported  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  New  England 
area  there  are  25  Congressmen.  Twenty 
of  them  voted  against  this  project.  Why 
should  you  try  to  stick  it  down  our 
throats?  We  are  not  trying  to  stick  any- 
thing down  your  throats  in  Oklahoma. 
We  are  not  trying  to  stick  anything 
down  the  throats  of  you  who  come 
from  Alabama.  We  are  not  trying  to 
stick  anything  down  the  throats  of  you 
Members  from  Texas.  This  is  a  project. 
and  we  all  realize  what  it  is  all  about— 


this  will  cost  $303  million  including  the 
transmission  lines— that  is  what  it  is 
going  to  cost— $303  million. 

What  will  you  be  giving  us  in  this  proj- 
ect' You  will  be  giving  us  a  project  by 
which  we  will  be  turning  back  the  clock 
and  going  back  to  the  days  of  the  horse 
and  buggy  and  the  days  of  the  high 
button  shoes.  This  is  an  antiquated  hy- 
droelectric powerplant. 

How  much  power  is  this  proposed  proj- 
ect going  to  produce?  It  will  produce 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  power  that  is 
used  in  New  England  in  the  present  time. 
As  the  population  of  the  New  England 
area  increases,  it  is  going  to  be  even 
worse.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  projects 
that  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life.  We 
from  New  England.  20  out  of  the  25 
Members  from  New  England,  have  asked 
you  not  to  give  us  this  project. 

Now  what  happened  on  this?  You 
went  to  conference  on  this  bill.  What 
happened  in  the  conference?  I  have 
been  in  public  life  for  30  years  and  any 
time  there  has  been  a  rollcall  vote  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  that  was  taken  to 
determine  what  the  will  of  the  Congress 
was,  the  conferees  went  into  the  con- 
ference and  upheld  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  can  remember  when  we  passed 
a  bill  here  having  to  do  with  stockpiling 
of  certain  materials.  The  bill  went  to 
conference.  Senator  Hayden  said,  ""Why, 
the  Senate  by  a  rollcall  vote  voted 
against  this  and  I  will  not  even  bring  the 
matter  up."  That  is  what  the  chairman 
of  our  committee  and  the  members  of 
the  conference  committee  should  have 
done. 

If  you  give  us  this  project,  you  will  be 
selling  out  20  Members  of  the  Congress 
from  New  England.     We  do  not  want 
this  project.    We  know  our  area  better 
than  you  from  Alabama  and  better  than 
you  from  Oklahoma.     We  are  well  on 
the  road  of  getting  cheap  electricity  in 
our  area.    I  have  heard  so  many  bleed- 
ing hearts  talk  about  New  England  and 
our  problems.     High  power  costs  have 
not  been  the  cause  of  our  problems  in 
our  area  because  I  think  the  power  in 
our  area  is  not  too  much  higher  than 
the  power  out  in  the  Midwest.    There  are 
four    hundred    reasons    why    industry 
has  left  New  England — transportation, 
cheap  labor,  antiquated  buildings,  near- 
ness to  the  market,  and  all  kinds  of  rea- 
sons.   But  New  England,  because  of  its 
technical  knowledge,  its  universities  and 
colleges,  is  doing  well.   There  is  no  cheap 
power  here  for  Massachusetts.    This  is 
a  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money.    I  hope 
the  conference  report  is  defeated. 

Mr.  BOLAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    CLEVELAND.    I    yield    to    the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  what  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  saying.  Let  me  also 
say  that  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out 
that  the  House  conferees  caved  In.  The 
conference  caved  in  on  this  particular 
project.  Why?  Simply  because  the  ma- 
jority of  the  conferees  were  In  favor 
of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  and,  no 
doubt,  were  delighted  and  anxious  to 
yield  to  the  other  body. 


But  worse  still,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am 
not  concerned  too  much  about  the  House 
conferees  yielding  on  this  project — I  am 
more  concerned  about  the  fact  that  we 
lost  the  papers  and  conveniently  enough 
to  the  Senate.    This  has  not  been  done — 
and  I  do  not  recall  that  it  has  ever  been 
done  at  any  time  while  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  House  of  Representatives. 
This  action,  of  course,  makes  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  House  to  vote  on  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  project.    All  that  Is  left  to  us  is 
to  vote  the  conference  report  up  or  down. 
I  serve  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations for  Public  Works.    Look  at  my 
record.    I  have  voted  for  public  power 
all  over  this  country.    I  voted  for  the 
great  dams  of  the  Northwest  and  the 
Southwest.    I  have  voted  for  flood  con- 
trol and  navigation  projects  all  over  this 
country.    I  have  consistently  supported 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.     So  I 
am  concerned  about  what  we  have  done 
here.     I  think  we  should  rightfully  be 
concerned.      Those    who    support    this 
project  should  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  study  proposed  by  the  action  of  the 
House.    There  has  never  been  a  study  of 
Dickey-Lincoln  on  its  own  merits.    We 
ought  to  follow  the  will  of  this  House  and 
stick  by  its  position  for  a  study  and  re- 
port back  to  Congress  by  next  March. 
I  have  said  to  those  who  are  interested 
In  this  project.  If  the  report  Is  favorable 
and  If  It  is  economically  feasible,  I  will 
vote  for  it  and  I  will  support  it  and  de- 
fend it  on  this  floor.     That  is  exactly 
what  I  have  been  doing  with  all  of  the 
public  works  projects  as  provided  for  in 
appropriation  bills  for  some  11  years.    I 
intend  to  keep  on  doing  so.    But  I  do  not 
intend  to  support  this  project  at  this 
time.    Do  you  know  what  else  happened 
yesterday? 

Do  you  know  what  happened  yesterday 
ir.  the  supplemental?  The  Senate  has 
already  put  In  $1,850,000  for  this  project. 
The  supplemental  bill  is  now  being  con- 
sidered on  the  Senate  floor.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  in  the  Senate  with  the 
$1,850,000  intact  for  planning  Dickey- 
Li  ncoln.  Our  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations on  Public  Works  has  not  even 
seen  the  thing,  and  we  will  not  get  a 
chance  to  consider  it  at  the  rate  we  are 
going. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  made  a 
great  speech,  but  you  can  bet  your  bot- 
tom dollar  that  if  we  vote  down  this  con- 
ference report,  there  will  be  another  con- 
ference.   And  there  ought  to  be. 

Let  us  make  this  project  stand  on  its 
own  two  feet.  Sometime  ago  I  said  I 
would  not  gex.  in  a  debate  on  this  matter, 
but  the  way  this  matter  has  been  han- 
dled by  this  committee,  or  by  some  of 
the  Members,  forces  me  to  take  this  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  Illusions  about 
the  fate  of  this  conference  report.  There 
are  many,  many  worthwhile  projects  in 
this  bill  affecting  a  great  number  of  the 
Members  of  the  House.  I  can  readily  un- 
derstand their  reluctance  at  this  late 
date — the  waning  days  of  this  session — 
to  vote  against  this  report  and  hence, 
vote  against  themselves.  And  this  is  par- 
ticularly so  in  the  face  of  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  member  of  the  com- 


mittee, Mr.  Wright,  that  the  some  200- 
odd  Members  with  projects  in  the  bill  wiU 
be  In  the  untenable  position  of  losing  the 
whole  bill  because  of  the  disagreement 
on  only  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project. 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Macdonald]. 

Mr.  MACDONALD..  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones]  .  I 
shall  not  take  5  minutes. 

I  hate  to  be  in  dispute  with  other 
Members  from  my  native  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  perhaps  in  dispute  with 
some  other  members  from  New  England. 
But  I  think  what  they  say  about  the  fact 
that  this  matter  has  not  been  studied  and 
has  not  been  evaluated  by  the  Corps 
of  Army  Engineers  and  by  the  other  peo- 
ple who  are  in  charge  of  checking  out 
whether  this  would  be  a  good  project  or 
not  happens  to  be  In  error.   Actually  this 
study,  in  my  memory,  started  back  in 
1960.   There  was  a  study  made  under  the 
request,  I  should  say,  of  our  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  who  thought  that  this 
project  would  be  a  very  good  one.     I 
think  the  fact  that  it  Is  now  being  con- 
fused with  the  study  made  about  Passa- 
maquoddy must  be  In  error. 

I  know  that  no  one  would  do  that  on 
purpose.  There  were  separate  studies 
made  of  the  Dickey  project  and  of  the 
Quoddy  project.  I  am  sure  the  Members 
from  Massachusetts  and  other  Members 
from  New  England  who  have  spoken 
must  not  be  speaking  for  the  consumers 
of  public  utility  power  in  Massachusetts 
and  rest  of  New  England,  because  it  is 
clear  beyond  any  doubt  that  we  In  New 
England,  especially  we  In  Massachusetts, 
have  the  highest  rates  charged  to  any 
consuming  public  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MACDONALD.    I  will  yield  in  a 

second. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Will 
the  gentleman  tell  the  House  how  this 
bill  would  help  Massachusetts  rates  any? 
Your  home  Is  400  mUes  from  where  this 
project  Is. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  when  I  have  time.  He  knows 
that  what  I  am  saying  is  correct.  I  am 
the  flrst  to  say  that  Maine  wUl  be  the 
primary  beneficiary  of  this  project  when 
It  Is  passed.  But  also  In  Massachusetts, 
including  Greater  Boston  and  in  the 
other  congressional  districts  from  which 
other  people  have  testified,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  during  the  peak  power 
period  time,  during  the  time  that  power 
is  most  used,  which  Is  from  4  o'clock  In 
the  afternoon  to,;perhaps,  8  o'clock  at 
night,  when  this  project  is  completed, 
the  people  of  Greater  Boston  will  get 
lower  rates  for  the  power  than  they  are 
now  receiving  from  private  utilities.  /> 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  private  pow6r. 
They  have  done  a  good  job.  In  fact,  they 
are  so  bright  that  It  Is  my  understanding 
they  are  now  buying  public  power  that 
is  generated  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
border. 

They  are  buying  public  power  whlcn 
is  being  generated,  and  selling  It  to  the 
people  of  New  England  at  private  power 
rates.  It  Is  sold  to  the  people  of  New 
England  at  the  rates  established  by  a 
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quasi-judicial  group  which  is  very  hand- 
ily controlled  from  the  stateljouse  in  Bos- 
ton, the  Public  Utilities  Conrmission.  I 
caruiot  see  any  possible  reason  why  any- 
body from  the  New  England  States  would 
object  to  helping  another  New  England 
State. 

I  agree  that  this  project  will  help  pri- 
marily Maine.  I  ask  anybody  from  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  what  is  wrong 
with  helping  a  neighbor,  when  we  have 
been  consistently  voting  to  help  Wyo- 
ming. California,  Nevada.  Hawaii,  and  all 
the  other  States  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  The  gentleman  asked 
a  question.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MACDONALD.  ^  We  are  helping  all 
the  States  of  the  United  States.  What  is 
wrong  with  helping  a  neighbor,  when  the 
spinoff  is  going  to  help  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  so  that  I  can  answer  the  question? 
Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  understand  that 
the  people  here  who  are  talking  against 
this  bill  also  represent  the  people  who 
would  be  benefited  by  lower  rates. 

Mr.    BOLAND.     Will   the   gentleman 
yield  so  that  I  can  answer  the  question? 
Mr.   MACDONALD.    I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man why.  You  cannot  point  to  another 
project  like  this,  where  we  have  helped 
other  States,  that  has  had  such  unre- 
liable information  that  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  supporters  and  opposers. 
Despite  what  has  been  said,  this  project 
has  not  been  studied  on  its  own.  It  has 
been  tied  into  the  complex  of  the  much 
talked  about  and  controversial  Passama- 
quoddy  tidal  power  project.  Projects 
that  we  voted  on  for  other  areas,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  have  had  substantial 
flood  control  and  navigation  benefits. 
The  reoord  clearly  shows  and  the  figures 
prove  that  there  is  little  flood  control  and 
no  navigation  benefits  connected  with 
Dickey -Lincoln  School. 

You  cannot  point  to  another  such  proj- 
ect that  is  as  costly  as  this,  has  had  more 
conflictinc  and  chaotic  testimony  and 
that  has  been  studied  so  little  that  has 
been  approved,  at  least  In  my  service 
here,  by  the  House. 
Mr.  MACDONALD.     I  will  say  to  the 

gentleman 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  giving  you  the 
answer. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  no  further. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  de- 
clines to  yield  further. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  cannot  point  out  to 
me  another  State  in  the  United  States 
which  has  «  higher  rate  for  its  public 
utilities  than  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  promised  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  O'Neill]  and  I  will  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  BolandI. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  declined  to  yield  to 


the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 

BOLANDl. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mac- 
donald]  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
your  conferees  bring  back  to  this  body 
today  what  we  consider  to  be  an  excel- 
lent conference  report  on  the  River  and 
Harbor  and  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965. 
S.  2300. 

What  this  body  has  before  it  today  em- 
bodies in  one  form  or  another  the  legis- 
lation that  was  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  which 
passed  this  body  a  short  time  ago.  The 
modifications  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House  are  ones  that 
the  House  conferees  believe  in  the  long 
run  would  be  helpful  to  the  individual 
projects  that  were  affected  thereby. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  restora- 
tion of  a  most  worthy  project  in  its  en- 
tirety rather  than  wait  for  a  further 
study  as  originally  intended  by  this  body 
when  it  restored  the  authorization  for  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  project  on  the  St.  John's 
River.  Minor  modifications  were  made 
in  the  overall  authorization  for  flood  con- 
trol improvements  on  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi River  Basin.  A  provision  relating 
to  use  of  funds  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Wildlife  Refuge  on  the  Wau- 
rika  project  in  Oklahoma  was  deleted  by 
the  conferees.  A  further  study  of  proj- 
ects already  deleted  from  the  bill  cover- 
ing Grand  River  and  tributaries,  Mis- 
souri and  Iowa,  is  authorized  by  the  con- 
ferees. 

Several  modifications  in  existing  proj- 
ects such  as  the  San  Diego  River  Basin, 
the  Minnesota  River  at  Mankato,  Minn., 
dealing  with  reimbursement  for  local  in- 
terests for  work  performed  or  to  be  per- 
formed were  worked  out  by  the  conferees. 
In  addition  we  believe  this  conference 
report  brings  a  most  satisfactory  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  the  Burns  Water- 
way Harbor  project  in  Indiana  while  at 
the  same  time  taking  due  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  a  project  for  the  In- 
diana Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 

There  are  in  addition  several  minor 
changes  made  in  the  legislation  as  it 
passed  this  body  originally.  This  is  a 
good  conference  report  and  one  that  I 
trust  this  body  will  accept.  The  disas- 
trous floods  and  hurricanes  of  the  last 
year  have  indicated  qvdte  clearly  the 
pressing  need  for  legislation  such  as  that 
we  are  considering  today.  These  projects 
that  are  authorized  in  this  legislation 
will  prove  their  value  many  times  over 
as  has  already  been  shown  by  those 
which  have  been  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress, constructed  and  provided  emer- 
gency protection  in  property  and  human 
lives  through  the  years. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
I  would  like  to  reiterate  scone  of  the 
merits  of  the  Dickey  project.  Although 
many  of  these  points  have  been  made 
before  when  the  omnibus  rivers  and  har- 
bors bill  was  debated  in  the  House  a  few 
weeks  ago. 
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History  has  shown  that  Federal  hydro- 
electric plants  bringing  low-cost  elec- 
tricity into  an  area  have  stimulated  the 
demand  for  power  from  fossil  fuel  gen- 
erating plEuits,  this  is,  plants  using  coal, 
oil.  or  gas,  so  that  the  demand  for  such 
fuel  is  enhanced. 

The  project  was  thoroughly  reviewed 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  which 
gave  the  project  a  green  light  only  after 
making  the  finding  that  there  was  no 
better  alternate. 

All  computations  were  made  in  accord- 
ance with  Senate  Document  No.  97. 
Computation  for  the  marketing  of  the 
power  included  load  factor,  capacity, 
and  energy  and  repayment  within  50 
years  which  included  both  the  cost  of 
the  project — $227  million — plus  the 
transmission  line — $73  million.  All  fig- 
ures were  studied  and  approved  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

The  project  has  the  support  of  the 
appropriate  executive  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Furthermore,  the  project 
has  the  personal  endorsement  of  the 
President. 

Power  costs  in  New  England  are  the 
highest  of  any  region  in  the  country; 
there  is  no  public  power  yardstick  in  any 
of  the  six  New  England  States. 

The  Dickey -Lincoln  School  project 
would  be  located  in  an  economically  de- 
pressed area  where,  for  example,  33  per- 
cent of  the  families  have  incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000  per  year;  48.6  percent  of  the 
population  is  over  65  or  under  15  years 
of  age.  This  is  an  area  where  wholesale 
rates  for  electric  energy  average  three 
times  what  Dickey-Lincoln  School  rates 
delivered  would  be. 

Furthermore,  and  this  point  is  ex- 
tremely significant,  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  project  has  a  benefit-cost  ratio 
of  1.86  to  1.  The  huge  Colorado  River 
storage  project,  authorized  April  11, 
1956,  had  a  ratio  of  only  L3  to  1.  The 
Fryingpan-Arkansas  project,  passed  by 
a  voice  vote  in  August  1962,  had  a  ratio 
of  1.65  to  1. 

The  1962  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors 
and  flood  control  bill,  as  passed  by  voice 
vote,  included  13  multipurpose  projects 
with  power.  Only  three  had  better 
beneflts-to-cost  ratios  than  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School;  10  had  lesser  benefits 
In  the  report  now  under  consideration 
it  is  striking  to  note  that  of  133  projects 
for  which  a  benefit  cost  ratio  is  given 
72  have  benefit-cost  ratios  below  1.86. 
Fifty-four  percent  of  the  projects  in  this 
report  have  benefit-to-cost  ratios  which 
are  less  than  the  Dickey  project.  Shall 
we  draw  the  line  at  1.86  and  throw  out 
all  projects  at  that  line  or  below  thereby 
eliminating  over  half  the  projects  in  the 
bill? 

In  1953.  the  New  England  and  New 
York  Interagency  Committee  took  note 
of  the  upper  St.  John  River  and  two  pos- 
sible sites  for  development  were  studied— 
Rankin  Rapids  and  Big  Rapids-Lincoln 
School.  They  submitted  a  report  in  1955 
In  1956  the  Corps  of  Engineers  undertook 
a  study  of  the  Passamaquoddy  project 
and  looked  over  several  separate  sites 
which  would  be  desirable  for  develop- 
ment of  the  upper  St.  John  River  as  a 


supplement  to  the  Passamaquoddy  proj- 
ect    The  two  sites  chosen  for  further 
study   were    Rankin    Rapids    and    Big 
Rapids-Lincoln   School.    There   was   at 
that  time  an  engineering  analysis  of  both 
sites.    In  1959.  the  International  Engi- 
neering Board  filed  a  report  with  the  In- 
ternational  Joint   Commission,   recom- 
mending Rankin  Rapids.     However,  in 
1961  at  the  request  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, the  department  of  the  Interior 
undertook  a  study  of  the  upper  St.  John, 
including  Big  Rapids-Lincoln  School  and 
Rankin  Rapids,  and  the  alternate  to  Big 
Rapids,  which  was  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
was  decided  on.    At  that  time  an  inde- 
pendent engineering  and  economic  anal- 
ysis was  made   on  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
River  project  which  offers  more  storage 
and  saves  the  Allagash.    The  economic 
benefits  and  feasibility  studies  were  made 
separately  for  Dickey-Lincoln  School  and 
Passamaquoddy.    These     studies     were 
completed  in  1963  and  submitted  to  the 
President.   There  was  a  subsequent  anal- 
ysis between  1963  and  1964  and  this  re- 
port was  concurred  in  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Public    Works    Committee.    The    final 
stage  came  last  winter  and  this  spring 
when  the  Department  of  the  Interior  re- 
evaluated Dickey-Lincoln  as  a  separate 
project  and  separated  it  completely  from 
Passamaquoddy. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  even 
though  the  studies  the  Dickey -Lincoln 
School  project  was  combined  with  the 
other  projects.  The  engineering,  bene- 
fit-cost and  power  generation  studies 
were  always  made  separately.  The  last 
analysis  simply  took  all  the  background 
information  and  refigured  the  cost  and 
benefits  with  the  new  factors  involved 
and  came  up  with  the  final  benefit-cost 
ratio.  Nothing  more  can  be  learned  by 
further  study. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  are  satisfied 
that  there  has  been  enough  study.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  Is  satisfied 
that  there  has  been  enough  study.  The 
UJS.  Senate  Is  satisfied  that  there  has 
been  enough  study  and  President  John- 
son Is  satisfied  that  there  has  been 
enough  study. 

So  much  for  the  merits  of  the  project. 
The  real  issue  today  Is  whether  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  have 
worked  out  with  the  Senate  managers 
an  acceptable   compromise.     We   must 
realize  that  compromise  plays  a  para- 
mount role  In  legislation.    Provisions  in 
our  Constitution  as  well  as  in  our  most 
significant  laws  have  come  about  as  the 
result  of  compromise.    Obviously  legis- 
lation coming  from  a  legislative  branch 
of  government  composed  of  two  separate 
bodies  must  be  the  result,  in  many  in- 
stances, of  a  give-and-take  process.   Nei- 
ther this  body  nor  the  other  body  can 
dominate  the  legislative  scene.    During 
this  session  so  far  46  bills  have  gone 
through  conference  and  have  been  ap- 
proved and  signed  by  the  President.   Cer- 
tainly these  46  conference  reports  were 
not  wholly  in  accordance  with  the  desire 
of  all  the  Members  of  this  body  nor  of 
the  other  body  but  they  reflected  final 
judgment  of  the  agents  of  both  Houses 
working  together  to  bring  about  a  ra- 
tional settlement  of  their  differences. 


Conference  is  the  instrument  for  final 
compromise  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  and  we  should  respect  the  judg- 
ment of  the  conferees.  Without  such 
compromise  we  would  not  have  passed 
the  excise  tax  cuts,  we  would  not  have 
had  the  Medicare  Act.  In  that  act  the 
conferees  had  to  reach  agreement  on  5 IS 
differences  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  versions.  Conference  reports 
have  been  accepted  by  the  House,  be- 
cause we  realize  that  not  to  accept  a  ra- 
tional compromise  might  mean  having 
no  legislation  at  all. 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  the 
compromise  now  before  the  House.    Ini- 
tially, according  to  figures  obtained  from 
the  public  works  committee   staff,  the 
Senate  public  works  bill  contained  113 
projects.    The  House  bill  contained  144 
projects  which  included  the  113  of  the 
Senate  and  in  addition  the  House  bill 
contained  the  northeastern  U.S.  water- 
supply  provision  and  a  fiood  control  pro- 
vision neither  of  which  were  contained 
In  the  Senate  bill.    The  compromise,  the 
conference  report,   which  contains   142 
projects  plus  the  water-supply  provision 
and  the  flood-control  provision  shows 
that  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
were  able  to  i>ersuade  the  representatives 
from  the  other  body  to  accept  28  of  the 
31  projects  that  were  in  our  bill  and  not 
in  the  Senate  bill,  to  accept  title  I,  the 
northeastern  U.S.  water  supply  provi- 
sion and  to  accept  the  flood  control  pro- 
vision in  exchange  for  losing  only  two 
projects,  two  bridge  commission  exten- 
sions  and   accepting   one   project,    the 
Dickey -Lincoln  School  project  hydroelec- 
tric dam,  which  had  not  been  rejected  by 
the  House  but  had  simply  been  post- 
poned for  future  study.    So  that  Senate 
managers  in  addition  to  the  water  supply 
and  flood  control  provision  accepted  28 
projects  which  the  Senate  had  not  even 
considered  and  asked  us  only  to  accept 
one  project  about  which  we  had  mani- 
fested some  hesitancy.    Under  such  con- 
ditions, how  could  we  in  good  conscience 
reject  this  entire  report  and  ask  for  a 
new  conference?    We  would  be  saying 
in  effect  that  we  have  90  percent  of  the 
hog  but  we  want  the  whole  hog  or  noth- 
ing at  all,  and  I  am  sure  the  answer  from 
the  other  body  would  be  "nothing  at  all." 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
should  be  commended  for  the  excellent 
compromise  they  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain and  we  should  support  them  by  vot- 
ing to  accept  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  extended  discussion  of  the 
Dickey  project  but  since  others  have 
held  themselves  out  as  experts  on  power 
needs,  in  the  State  of  Maine.  I  ask  your 
Indulgence  to  again  remind  the  House 
that  this  hydroelectric  project  is  desper- 
ately needed  by  my  State.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  sound  and  fury  but  the  facts 
are  that  our  people  are  paying  20  per- 
cent more  than  the  average  paid  by  elec- 
tricity users  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
as  much  as  300  percent  more  than  that 
paid  in  some  areas. 

For  example,  in  Augusta,  Maine,  a 
family  paying  $15.70  for  a  months's  elec- 
tricity would  pay  $6.10  if  living  in  Clarks- 
ville,  Tenn.,  a  city  of  similar  size.  In 
Rockland.  Maine,  a  family  paying  $15.70 


for  a  month's  electric  power  would  pay 
$5.50  if  living  in  Hopkinsville,  Ky.  A 
family  in  Greater  Portland  paying  this 
same  amount  of  $15.70  would  pay  $7.46 
in  Tacoma,  Wash. 

We  carmot  expect  to  get  sufficient  in- 
dustries to  come  to  our  State  to  provide 
jobs  for  our  people  with  exorbitantly 
high  power  rates. 

Maine  private  power  companies  have 
had  many  years  to  lower  rates  in  a  mean- 
ingful way  and  have  offered  only  prom- 
ises and  token  reductions  when  pressed. 
Opponents  have  argued  that  thermal 
power  will  be  cheaper — but  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  stated,  and  I 
quote:  "The  Dickey-Lincoln  School  proj- 
ect which  is  being  recorrunended  will  pro- 
duce lower  cost  power  than  a  nuclear 
alternative." 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  ap- 
proves construction  of  this  project,  as 
well  as  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Cer- 
tainly the  expert  advice  of  these  Federal 
agencies  can  be  relied  upon.  President 
Johnson  and  every  New  England  Gov- 
ernor has  endorsed  this  project — cer- 
tainly these  endorsements  were  not 
lightly  given. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  remind 
those  in  the  Appalachian  region  that 
Maine  Representatives  supported  de- 
velopment of  their  area. 

This  project  will  not  mean  that  less 
coal  will  be  sold  to  Maine — none  is  now 
being  used  in  Maine  for  development  of 
electricity.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  proj- 
ect is  built,  it  will  increase  use  of  coal 
through  greater  industrial  growth. 

And  may  I  remind  my  fellow  Repub- 
licans that  if  our  party  is  to  present  it- 
self as  the  party  of  all  the  people,  we 
must  show  that  we  care  for  all  the  peo- 
ple. Republicans  recognize  that  where 
private  initiative  has  abjectly  failed  in 
a  given  area,  there  is  nothing  wrong  in 
asking  for  a  helping  hand  from  our  Fed- 
eral Government. 

And  finally  to  my  fellow  New  England- 
ers,  may  I  remind  them  of  the  countless 
times  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
Maine  have  cast  their  votes  to  help  other 
New  England  States. 

I  ask  all  colleagues  today  to  help  us 
in  Maine  in  our  aspirations  for  a  more 
equal  share  in  the  Nation's  prosperity. 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
significant  provision  In  the  conference 
report  on  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill 
now  before  this  body  contains  the  where- 
withal to  save  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
valuable  natural  resources,  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

The  bill  would  authorize  a  thorough 
study  of  the  entire  bay  basin,  and  the 
construction  of  a  hydraulic  model  and 
associated  technical  center  to  serve  as 
factual  clearinghouse  to  deal  with  such 
problems  as  pollution,  erosion  and  salln- 
ization  which  currently  threaten  this 
overburdened  national  asset. 

Consideration  of  this  legislation  Is  the 
culmination  of  many  months  of  research, 
of  proposing,  and  of  prodding  since  I  first 
suggested  the  feasibility  of  this  project  In 
the  early  days  of  the  88th  Congress  In 
1963.  At  that  time,  I  became  convinced 
that  only  by  an  all-out  assault  on  the 
environmental  factors  that  jeopardize 
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the  Chesapeake  Bay  could  we  save  this 
productive  waterway. 

All  along  the  way.  evidence  mounted 
to  support  my  suggestion.  First  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  agreed  that  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  bay  and  its  tributaries 
was  In  order.  A  visit  to  the  operating 
model  of  San  Francisco  at  Sausalito. 
Calif.,  confirmed  the  view  that  such  a 
scale  reproduction  would  offer  new  and 
valuable  insights  into  bay  problems  and 
would  save  untold  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  process. 

On  February  19,  1965.  with  all  of  the 
information  of  2  years  of  study  at  my 
^disposal.  I  met  with  Gov.  J.  Millard 
Tawes  of  Maryland  and  with  the  top 
officials  of  the  State  agencies  dealing 
with  Chesapeake  Bay  matters.  Their 
enthusiasm  and  support  for  a  Bay  study, 
and  construction  of  a  model  and  tech- 
nical center  were  unanimous.  The  very 
next  day.  I  met  with  members  of  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  delegations  and 
submitted  legislative  drafts  embodying 
the  language  and  basic  details  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  proposals  now  contained 
in  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill.  It  has 
been  a  long,  hard  campaign,  with  new 
allies  and  fresh  troops  joining  the  fight 
.  at  every  turn.  But  the  battle,  while 
joined,  is  not  yet  won.  The  carefully 
prepared  and  widely  sponsored  legisla- 
tion before  us,  dealing  with  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  is,  I  believe,  the  last,  best  hope 
for  this  much  misused  and  irreplaceable 
resource. 

Every  day,  pollution  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  its  tributaries  by  an  industrial- 
ized civilization  is  on  the  increase. 
Every  day  the  recreational  demands  of  a 
multiplying  population  are  on  the  in- 
crease. Every  day  salinization  and  other 
phenomena  take  their  toll  of  a  weakened 
fishery.  Every  day  acres  of  beautiful 
and  valuable  shoreline  disappear  beneath 
the  water.  Every  day  the  burdens  of 
men  and  nature  increase  while  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  declines. 

For  years,  dedicated  and  able  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  have  studied 
and  attacked  these  exploding  problems, 
but  their  individual  and  combined  efforts 
have  been  unable  to  stem  the  tide.  Now 
we  have  the  chance  to  throw  the  full 
weight  of  science  and  technology  into  the 
fray  in  a  last  ditch  coordinated  assault. 

Mr.  CABELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 

support  of   the  conference   report   and 

»  in  commendation  of  the  House  conferees 

for  maintaining  the  position  of  the  House 

so  successfully. 

The  detractors  of  this  report  have  used 
every  argument  that  has  ever  been  used 
against  every  public  works  bill  ever  in- 
troduced. If  their  views  had  prevailed 
over  the  years,  then  the  progress  of  the 
Nation  would  have  been  fixed  at  1860 
levels. 

There  would  have  been  no  controlling 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  No  Intercoastal 
Canal  and  our  vast  system  of  inland 
waterways.  No  development  of  the  Mis- 
souri, no  Erie  Canal,  and  the  hundreds 
of  other  programs  that  have  meant  so 
much  to  us. 

The  bill  before  you  now  is  a  continua- 
tion of  this  necessary  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  our  national  water  re- 
sources. 


This  bill  has  received  months  and  even 
years  of  study.  It  has  selected  those 
that  are  most  vital  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  and  with  an  eye  ever  out  to  in- 
sure that  only  those  needed  and  eco- 
nomically feasible  were  included. 

This  bill  represents  another  great  mile- 
stone in  our  Nation's  growth. 

I  sincerely  urge  your  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  bill  before  you. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
most  exceedingly  that  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House  were  forced  be- 
cause of  circumstances  beyond  their  con- 
trol to  delete  two  most  meritorious  pieces 
of  legislation.  Those  sections  would  au- 
thorize the  Muscatine  Bridge  Commis- 
sion in  Iowa  to  construct,  maintain  and 
operate  a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi 
River  at  or  near  the  city  of  Muscatine, 
Iowa,  and  the  town  of  Drury,  111.,  and 
another  somewhat  similar  bill  which 
would  revise  and  reenact  previous  legis- 
lation which  had  set  up  the  city  of  Clin- 
ton Bridge  Commission  and  authorized 
said  commission  to  construct,  maintain 
and  operate  a  bridge  or  bridges  across 
the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  Clinton. 
Iowa,  and  at  or  near  Fulton,  111. 

Both  of  these  measures  which  were 
agreed  to  by  the  House  in  S.  2300  as  it 
passed  the  House  had  previously  been 
acted  upon  as  separate  legislation  earlier 
in  the  session  of  Congress,  had  been  re- 
ported out  unanimously  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  and  passed  this 
body  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Full  credit  for  the  action  on  these  two 
important  bridge  commissions  in  Iowa 
belong  to  Congressman  John  R.  Schmid- 
HAUSER.  an  outstanding  freshman  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Congressman  John  C.  Culver, 
of  Iowa.  Congressman  Schmidhauser 
fought  hard  and  vigorously  for  the 
enactment  of  the  Muscatine  Bridge 
Commission  and  his  colleague  from  Iowa, 
Congressman  Culver,  fought  equally  as 
well  for  the  Clinton  Bridge  Commission. 
The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House  felt  strongly  about  the  merit  of 
these  two  bills  and  as  a  result  a  firm 
commitment  was  received  from  the  Sen- 
ate conferees;  such  a  statement  is 
included  in  the  statement  of  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  on  S.  2300  to 
the  effect  that  early  in  the  next  session 
of  the  Congress  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
of  the  Senate  would  hold  hearings  on 
this  legislation. 

I  personally  believe  most  strongly  in 
this  legislation  and  I  am  certain  that  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress  through 
the  efforts  of  these  two  able  Congress- 
men, John  R.  Schmidhauser  and  John 
C.  Culver,  of  Iowa,  that  the  Senate,  after 
full  hearings  are  given  to  these  bills,  will 
approve  them  in  the  proper  form  and 
they  will  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

May  I  close  by  stating  that  the  work 
of  men  such  as  Congressmen  John  R. 
Schmidhauser  and  Congressman  John 
C.  Culver  has  been  most  effective  in  add- 
ing to  the  great  record  the  Congress  has 
compiled  this  year  in  the  field  of  needed 
legislation  and.  In  the  case  of  my  col- 
league, John  Schmidhauser,  not  only  do 
I  know  his  outstanding  work  as  a  Mem- 
ber on  the  floor  of  the  House  but  I  have 
seen  him  at  close  hand  during  long  and 


arduous  sessions  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  contributing  valiantly  and 
most  ably  to  the  discussion  of  the  very 
heavy  workload  the  committee  carried 
through  so  successfully  this  year. 

I  trust  and  I  am  sure  that  in  the  end 
both  of  these  commissions  will  become 
law  and  when  they  do  the  tribute  be- 
longs to  these  two  fine  Members  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
vote  today  against  accepting  the  Senate- 
House  conference  report  on  the  omnibus 
public  works  bill  is  a  matter  of  political 
conscience  and  personal  integrity. 

Earlier  this  month,  I  successfully 
joined  together  with  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  remove  from 
the  public  works  bill  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  power  project  on  the  St.  John 
River  in  Maine.  I  did  so  becau.se  this 
$300  million  project  was  challenged  on 
the  grounds  that  it  had  not  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  private  power 
alternatives  had  not  been  thoroughly 
studied.  Now  the  Senate-House  confer- 
ence has  restored  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project  to  the  public  works  bill. 

Under  the  parliamentary  procedure  of 
the  House  I  am  unable  to  vote  specifically 
against  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  and 
we  are  unable  to  vote  to  recommit  the 
entire  bill  to  committee  for  further 
study.  Therefore,  though  I  support  the 
vast  majority  of  the  projects  in  the 
omnibus  public  works  bill,  I  want  to  re- 
affirm my  stand  against  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  power  project.  Earlier  I 
gave  the  following  reasons  for  my  orig- 
inal vote  and  I  have  seen  no  evidence  in 
the  meantime  to  change  that  vote.  Let 
me  restate  them  now. 

First.  No  public  hearings  were  held  on 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  power  project  in  the 
Senate  in  1965. 

Second.  As  a  separate  project,  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  project  has  never  beei^^ 
approved  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
only  belatedly  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Third.  The  electric  companies  of  the 
region  have  offered  a  tangible,  practical, 
effective  alternative  to  this  project  with- 
out the  support  of  Federal  funds.  The 
New  England  utilities  supplied  much  in- 
formation regarding  this  project  to  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee. 

Fourth.  This  project,  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  $300  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  In  direct  competition  with  private 
Investors  would  jeopardize  the  develop- 
ment of  the  atomic  industry  in  New  Eng- 
land where  there  are  three  nuclear  pow- 
erplants  in  operation  or  under  construc- 
tion in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 
Fifth.  This  is  virtually  a  pure  power 
project  with  less  than  5  percent  for  rec- 
reation and  flood  control  for  a  region 
that  has  no  power  shortage. 

With  all  this  in  mind  does  it  seem  un- 
reasonable to  await  further  study  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  before  we  examine 
alternative  methods  to  this  project  that 
will  cost  the  American  taxpayer  more 
than  $300  million.  I  believe  that  my 
vote  against  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
power  project  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  citizens  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
before  us  today  contains  many  projects 
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which  I  consider  beneficial  both  to  the 
residents  in  the  specific  areas  where  they 
jre  located  and  to  the  entire  Nation. 
I  regret,  however,  that  the  conference 
committee  has  reported  a  bill  which  still 
includes  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  proj- 
ect, in  northern  Maine.  This  body  voted 
to  defer  authorization  of  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  project  until  a  detailed 
leport  could  be  prepared  and  considered, 
next  year. 

During  the  past  few  days,  I  have  held 
discussions  with  representatives  of  the 
Electrical  Coordinating  Council  of  New 
England  and  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, in  an  attempt  to  assess  several 
different  cost  analyses  prepared  on  the 
project.  Just  this  morning,  I  received 
additional  information  from  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  which  provides  new 
insight  into  the  matter.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  questions  remain — important  ques- 
tions—relating to  the  amount  of  trans- 
mission line  and  equipment  required  by 
the  various  alternative  proposals. 

After  analysis  of  the  documents  which 
I  have  obtained  in  the  last  few  days, 
there  appears  to  be  little  difference  in 
cost  between  the  Dickey -Lincoln  School 
project  and  the  nuclear  pump  hydro- 
storage  project  advocated  by  the  coordi- 
nating councils.  Furthermore,  neither 
project  supplies  more  than  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  total  electrical  demand  for  the 
area.  Finally.  I  see  no  reason  to  believe 
that  location  of  the  dam  in  Maine  will 
provide  any  significant  industrial  devel- 
opment in  the  State  of  Maine — a  State 
I  have  learned  to  know  and  love  from 
many  months  of  residence  there. 

If  this  project  had  promised  any  sub- 
stantial saving  in  the  cost  of  power  in 
New  England,  it  would  have  had  my  com- 
plete support.  Should  the  proposed 
study  definitively  indicate  such  potential 
savings,  I  shall  support  the  project.  But 
given  the  lack  of  pertinent  information 
I  must  oppose  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project  at  this  time.  I  can  only  express 
this  opposition.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by 
voting  against  the  entire  conference  re- 
port on  the  omnibus  public  works  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  221,  nays  139,  answered 
"present"  5,  not  voting  67.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  3781 
YEAS— 221 


Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Bjrrne,  Pa. 

CabeU 

Callan 

Cameron 

Carter 

Casey 

Celler 

Chelf 

Clevenger 

Cob  elan 

Conyers 

Corman 

Craley 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oa. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Denton 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Eklmondson 

Edwards,  Calif 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellsworth 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford, 
William  D. 

Fraser 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Ga  things 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

GlUigan 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grelgg 

Grlder 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halleck 

Halpem 


HamUton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kee 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Kluczynskl 

Krebs 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McDoweU 

McFaU 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mills 

Minish 

Mink 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Murphy,  Hi. 

Murray 

Natcher 
NU 

O'Hara,  m. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
Olson,  Minn. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman 
.  Patten 

NAYS— 139 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pool 

PoweU 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Randall 

RedUn 

Reld,  N.T. 

Resnick 

Reuse 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncalio 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmidhauser 

Scott 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sweeney 

Teague,  Tex. 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Waggonner 

Weltner 

V^Oilte,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

WUlis 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


ibbltt 

Anderson, 

Bandstra 

Adair 

Tenn. 

Barrett 

Adams 

Annunzlo 

Beckworth 

Addabbo 

Ashley 

Bennett 

Albert 

Baldwin 

Bingham 

Abernethy 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,   , 

Glenn 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Betts 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahlll 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
CoUler 


Colnaer 

Conable 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Erlenborn 

Flndley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Fountain 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Goodell 

Grabowskl 

Grlflan 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 


Gubser 

Gumey 

Haley 

Hall 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hays 

Henderson 

Hutchinson 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jonas 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

King.  N.Y. 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

Love 

MoClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MalUlard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Mathlas 

Michel 


Min&hall 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morton 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

O'Brien 

O'NelU,  Mass. 

PeUy 

Pimle 

Poff 

QulUen 

Race 

Reld,  lU. 


Relnecke 

Rooney,  Pa. 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

SchneebeU 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Smith  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 


Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Tuck 

Vivian 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Whitten 

WldnaU 

Williams 

Wydler 

Younger 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 5 


Holland 
Murphy,  N.Y. 


Pike 
Quie 


Utt 


NOT  VOTING — 67 


Andrews, 
George  W. 

Andrews, 
N.Dak. 

Asplnall 

Baring 

BeU 

Berry 

Boiling 

Callaway 

Carey 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Ctdver 

Davis,  Wis. 

Diggs 

DingeU 

Dorn 

Dulskl 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Plynt 

Frellnghuysen 

Fuqua 

Hagan,  Ga. 


Harsha 

Hubert 

Holifleld 

Hosmer 

Keogh 

Klrwan 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lindsay 

MacGregor 

Mackay 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matthews 

May 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Multer 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Poage 


Re  If  el 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roblson 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Sisk 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

ToU 

Tunney 

Vigorlto 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

WUson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wyatt 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the   following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Keogh  against. 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  for,  with  Mr.  Pike 
against. 

Mr.  Klrwan  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Lindsay  for,  with  Mr.  Qule  against. 

Mr.  Staggers  for,  with  Mr.  Lennon  against. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  for,  with  Mr.  Dorn 
against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Harsha  against. 

Mr.  Roudebush  for,  with  Mr.  MacGregor 
against. 

Mr.  Hebert  for.  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen 
against. 

Mr.  Multer  for,  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota.  \ 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Mackay   with  Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.  Walker  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr. 
O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Asplnall. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Vigorito  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

'  Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Morse. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
Wlsconslr^ 

Mr.  Hoimeld  with  Mr.  Baring. 
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Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Toll. 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Landrxun. 
Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Dulskl. 

Mr.  RACE  changed  his  vote  from  "yea" 

to  "nay." 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh]. 
If  he  were  present,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
I  voted  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  OlsenI.  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  I  voted  "nay."  I 
withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
KiRWANl.  If  he  were  present,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  I  voted  "nay."  I  withdratw 
my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gen^eman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lindsay].  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  I  voted  "nay."  I 
withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  re.sult  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  S. 
2300. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SHIP  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

Mr.  DOWNING,  on  behalf  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Garmatz], 
submitted  a  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (S.  2118)  to  amend  sec- 
tions 9  and  37  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916, 
and  subsection  O  of  the  Ship  Mortgage 
Act,  1920.    

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mjnute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  majority  leader  if  he 
will  advise  us  as  to  any  changes  in  the 
program  which  may  be  anticipated. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris!  has 
advised  that  he  will  call  up,  under  iman- 
imous  consent,  on  Friday.  S.  1098,  to 
amend  section  1(14)  (a)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  insure  the  adequacy  of 


the  national  railroad  freight  car  supply, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

If  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  comes  over  from  the  Senate  sub- 
sequent to  the  commencement  of  special 
orders,  we  announce  now  that  we  will 
undertake  to  send  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  there  are  any  other  changes  in 
the  program  for  tomorrow  which  he 
knows  of? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  have  listed  for  to- 
day, as  the  gentleman  knows,  a  number 
of  bills  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  The  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
has  advised  that  it  is  satisfactory  to  put 
those  over  until  tomorrow. 

We  have  another  conference  report 
today,  so  I  am  quite  sure  we  will  put 
over  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
bill  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  point  let  me  say  I  have  earlier 
received  permission  to  file  two  resolu- 
tions from  the  Committee  on  Rules  by 
midnight  tonight,  by  direction  of  that 
committee,  providing  travel  authority 
for  two  committees  of  the  House,  one  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the  other 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. I  understood  I  would  be  per- 
mitted to  call  them  up  tomorrow  if  time 
permitted. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  is  con- 
cerned, I  have  no  knowledge  of  that,  but 
I  am  glad  to  have  that  information 
available  from  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Virginia.  Also  I  may  advise 
that  tomorrow  we  may  have  a  confer- 
ence report  which  will  be  eligible  and 
may  be  called  up  from  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  I 
am  advised  also  that  we  may  have  some 
printing  resolutions  tomorrow.  As  far 
as  I  know,  those  are  the  only  immediate 
changes  in  the  program.  May  I  say  also 
that  if  the  supplemental  comes  over  to- 
night, as  I  stated  before,  we  are  going 
to  send  it  to  conference  even  though 
special  orders  have  already  commenced. 
If  it  is  ready,  it  will  be  in  order  to  call 
it  up  tomorrow.  We  would  like  to  dis- 
pose of  that  bill  early,  because  it  is  very 
important. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Ai'izona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  wonder  if 
it  is  possible  for  the  leadership  on  the 
majority  side  to  make  any  predictions  as 
to  the  time  when  the  House  might  be 
called  upon  to  consider  a  sine  die  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  why  we  are 
trying  to  take  extraordinary  procedures 
in  the  consideration  of  bills  and  sending 
bills  to  conference.  We  are  hoping  we 
can  adjourn  very  soon,  and  we  will  if 
we  dispose  of  our  business. 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Bellj 
was  absent  when  the  debate  today  oc- 
curred on  the  education  bill.  Had  he 
been  here,  he  would  have  voted  for  the 
higher  education  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  You  mean  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  is  stating  how 
another  Member  would  have  voted  if  he 
had  been  present? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bell  I  am  making  this  statement  as  to 
how  he  would  have  voted  if  he  had  been 
here. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
makes  that  statement  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility? 

Mr.  GOODELL.     That  is  correct. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION  BELL,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1966 

Mr.  WHITTEN  submitted  the  foUow- 
ing  conference  reiwrt  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  8370)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes : 

Conference    Report    (H.    Rept.    No.    II861 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hovises  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8370)  "making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  having  met.  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  4.  12.  26,  30.  37,  38.  42,  45, 
47  and  52. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 6.  10.  11,  13.  15.  17,  18.  24.  25,  31,  34,  41, 
43,  53  and  54;  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimibered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  ntunbered  1,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment,  Insert  the  following: 
"$123,622,500.  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$11,418,000  shall  remain  available  vmtll  ex- 
pended for  plans,  construction,  alteration, 
and  Improvement  of  facilities,  without  re- 
gard to  limitations  contained  herein";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$18,100,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  aimend- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  3.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$74,299,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimibered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$3,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senate  nimibered  7.  and  agree 
m  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
n  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$2,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
iiaree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
^ws-  In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and 
inserted  by  said  amendment.  Insert  the  fol- 
ding: ";  and  not  to  exceed  $400,000  from 
funds  available  under  section  32  of  the  Act 
of  August  24.  1935.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
8ft_250  to  be  transferred  and  merged  with 
this  appropriation;  $1,600,000  In  addition  to 
funds  otherwise  available";  and  the  Senate 
a(7ree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$54,795,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$65,671,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$16,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$11,536,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  20 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  20.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$13,755,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  21,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$76,192,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,750,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$103,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$126,278,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$81,933,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  32:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senate  numbered  32,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$24,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  33:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  33.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 


follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
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amendment  insert  "$625,000";  and  the 
ate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  35:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  35,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$4,184,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$1,699,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  39:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  39,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows :  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$365,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  40.  and 
agrse  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows :  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$60,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  44:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  44.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  Eimendment.  as 
follows :  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$3,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  46:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  46,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with,  an  amendment,  as 
follows :  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$44,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  48:  That  the 
Hou.'se  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  48.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows :  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$8,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  49 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  49,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$4,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  50:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  50,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows:   ":   Pro- 
vided, That  in  the  event  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance   Corporation  Fund  is  Insufficient 
to    meet    indemnity    payments    and    other 
charges  against  such  Fund,   not  to  exceed 
$250,000  may  be  borrowed  from  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
but  repayment  of  such  amount  shall  include 
interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  a  comparable  period.";    and   the  Senate 
agree  to  tYie  same. 

Amendment  numbered  51 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  51.  and  agree 


to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2,800,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  27  and  55. 
Jamie  L.  Whitten, 
Wn-LiAM  H.  Natcheb. 
W.  R.  Hull.  Jr.. 
Thomas  G.  Morris, 
George  Mahon, 
Robert  H.  Michel. 
Odin  Langen. 
Frank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
#  Spessard  L.  Holx^nd, 

Richard  B.  Russell, 

By  S.L.H. 
Carl  Hatden. 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Milton  R.  Young, 
Karl  E.  Mundt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8370)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upom 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report  as  to  each  of  such  amend- 
ments; namely: 

department  of  agriculture 
Agricultural  Research  Service 
Amendments  Nos.  1  and  2:  Research:  Ap- 
propriate $123,622,500  instead  of  $114,394,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $124,369,800 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  $18,100,000  from  section  32 
funds  instead  of  $24,600,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $16,600,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  amounts  agreed  to  include  the  sums 
approved  by  the  House  for  cotton  and  pesti- 
cide research  facilities,  plus  $500,000  for  the 
Water  Pollution  Laboratory  at  Durant,  Okla.; 
$500,000    for     the     Poultry    Laboratory     at 
Georgetown,  Del.;  $300,000  for  plans  for  the 
Animal    Research    Center    at    Clay    Center. 
Nebr.    (total   cost  $3,750,000);    and   $339,000 
for  repairs  and  alterations  at  BeltsviUe,  Md. 
They  also  Include   planning  funds   for  the 
foUovrtng  facilities:  U.S.  Range  Uvestock  Ex- 
periment Station,  Miles  City,  Mont..  $40,000 
(total  cost  $521,000);   Poultry  Research  Fa- 
culties. Glendale.  Ariz..  $50,000    (total  cost 
$750  000);  Southwest  Great  Plains  Research 
Center    Bushland,  Tex.,  $25,000   (totel  cost 
$350  000);    Grain   Marketing   Research   Lab- 
oratory   Manhattan,    Kans.,    $225,000    (total 
cost  $3.385,000) ;  Cereal  Rust  Laboratory.  Uni- 
versity   of    Minnesota,    $50,000     (total    cost 
$650,000);    National   Sedimentation  Labora- 
tory   Oxford,  Miss..  $100,000   (total  cost  $1.- 
035  000);   Soil  and  Water  Research  Labora- 
tory,   Pendleton.    Oreg.,    $45,000    (total    cost 
$425  000) ;  Pasture  Research  Laboratory.  Uni- 
versity Park,  Pa.,  $40,000    (total  cost  »400.- 
000)  •  and  Human  Nutrition  Laboratory,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota,  $50,000  (total  cost 
$633.000) . 

Increased  funds  are  also  provided  as  fol- 
lows- Acceleration  of  research  at  Chickasha, 
Okla  and  Madison,  S.  Dak..  $105,000;  re- 
search on  salmonella  to  be  conducted  on  a 
nationwide  basis,  $50,000;  mechanization  re- 
search on  dates,  $45,000;  staffing  new  labora- 
tories and  expanding  research  facilities. 
$144  600;  additional  labor,  subprofesslonal 
and 'junior  scientific  help.  $1,000,000;  Clay 
Center  Nebr.,  $100,000;  research  on  wool  fine- 
ness. University  of  Wyoming.  $70,000;   and 
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$225,000  each  for  the  Southeast  and  North- 
east hydrology  research  watersheds  at  Athens, 
Ga.,  and  State  College,  Pa. 

Funds  In  the  amount  of  $224,700  are  pro- 
vided to  continue  activities  of  the  Pood 
Wholesaling  and  Retailing  Branch.  The  con- 
ferees believe  it  be  unsound  to  announce 
closing  of  research  stations  or  other  major 
research  reductions  in  advance  of  committee 
hearings  and  request  that  in  the  future 
formal  presentations  be  made  prior  to  any 
such  announcements. 

Amendments  No.  3  and  4:  Plant  and  ani- 
mal disease  and  pest  control:  Appropriate 
$74,299,500  instead  of  $71,119,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $75,060,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  increase  over  the  House 
bill  includes  the  following:  Plant  quarantine 
inspection,  $182,500;  Animal  quarantine  in- 
spection, $128,000;  Vlrus-Serum-Toxln  Act, 
$50,000;  fire  ant  eradication,  $770,000;  cereal 
leaf  beetle,  $75,000;  hog  cholera  eradication, 
$230,000;  and  screwworm  survey  In  Mexico, 
$70,000. 

The  bill  includes  $2,806,200  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  barrier  zone  to  protect  the 
screwworm-freed  areas  of  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  and  other  parts  of  the  country  from 
future  infestations  from  Mexico.  The  bill 
also  provides  $1,000,000  for  eradication  activ- 
ities in  Arizona.  $600,000  of  which  will  be 
matched  by  funds  from  other  sources,  inci- 
dent to  the  extension  of  the  barrier  zone  to 
the  west  coast.  The  Department  should 
plan,  conduct  and  finance  the  Federal  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  barrier  zone  operations 
within  the  funds  provided.  The  policy  of 
requiring  matching  by  State  and  local  sources 
of  funds  expended  for  the  production,  Irradi- 
ation and  release  of  flies  used  to  eradicate 
infestations  within  the  areas  involved  is  ex- 
pected to  be  continued. 

The  cereal  leaf  beetle  presents  a  serious 
threat  to  production  of  cereal  grains  In  the 
United  States.  The  host  crops  susceptible 
to  attack  by  this  pest  are  grown  in  all  of 
the  States  and  have  an  estimated  value  of 
$7  billion.  It  is  essential  that  steps  be  taken 
to  prevent  further  spread  from  the  presently 
infested  Stales  of  Indiana,  Michigan,  and 
Ohio,  which  States  are  expected  to  cooperate 
in  financing  eradication  measures. 

The  conferees  expect  that  the  full  amotint 
of  $3,270,000  appropriated  in  this  bill  will 
be  required  for  the  conduct  of  the  coopera- 
tive fire  ant  eradication  program  and  will 
be  used  only  for  that  purpose. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Special  foreign  cur- 
rency program:  Appropriates  $3,000,000  in- 
stead of  $2,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $4,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service 

Amendments  No.  6  through  9:  Payments 
and  expenses:  Appropriate  $54,795,000  instead 
of  $51,695,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$55,695,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding increases  of  $1,000,000  for  Hatch  Act 
pay  adjustments,  $500,000  for  grants  for  for- 
estry research,  and  $1,600,000  for  grants  for 
basic  research,  and  restore  House  language 
authorizing  the  transfer  of  $400,000  from 
section  32  funds  for  basic  research  grants. 

Extension  Service 

Amendments  No.  10  and  11;  Pavinents  to 
States  and  Puerto  Rico:  Appropriate  $75,- 
600,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$72,800,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Farmer  Cooperative  Service 
Amendment  No.  12:  Salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates  $1,141,000  as  proposed   by  the 
House  Instead  of  $1,241,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Soil  Conservation  Service 
Amendment  No.   13:    Conservation  opera- 
tions: Appropriates  $106,373,000  as  proposed 


by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $105,373,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendments  Nos.  14  and  15:  Watershed 
protection:  Appropriate  $65,671,000  instead 
of  $64,171,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$65,746,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  and 
provide  loan  funds  of  $5,500,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $4,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Separate  funds  for  the  Shelby  County  Ten- 
nessee river  basin  study  have  not  been  In- 
cluded in  this  bill,  since  it  has  not  been  the 
practice  to  carry  separate  amounts  for  In- 
dividual projects  under  this  program.  The 
conferees  agree  that  the  Department  should 
give  consideration  to  the  need  for  a  river 
basin  study  in  Shelby  County,  Tennessee,  In 
formulating  the  overall  plan  for  inclusion  In 
the  1967  budget. 

In  its  report  language  affecting  the  Yazoo- 
Little  Tallahatchie  watersheds,  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  House  Committee  to  point 
out  that  the  intent  of  Congress  in  Public 
Law  712,  80th  Congress,  was  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  neces- 
sary work  projects  anywhere  within  the 
Yazoo-Llttle  Tallahatchie  river  watersheds. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Great  Plains  Conserva- 
tion Program:  Appropriates  $16,000,000  in- 
stead of  $14,864,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $17,432,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  17  and  18:  Resource  con- 
servation and  development:  Appropriate 
$4,303,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $2,813,000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and 
provide  $1,500,000  for  loans  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $1,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House.  The  conferees  do  not  intend 
for  this  to  become  a  large  program  or  to  re- 
place or  duplicate  any  of  the  existing  pro- 
grams of  the  Department. 

Economic  Research  Service 
Amendment  No.  19:  Salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates  $11,536,000  Instead  of  $11,072,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $11,591,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  additional 
amounts  agreed  to  include  $44,000  for  eco- 
nomic analysis  of  water  management,  $30,000 
for  economic  analysis  of  exports  and  imports, 
$200,000  for  a  study  of  away-from-home  mar- 
kets to  be  fully  matched  by  funds  from  in- 
dustry sources.  $40,000  for  economic  research 
on  flowers  and  ornamentals — to  be  fully 
matched  by  funds  from  the  floral  Industry, 
and  $150,000  for  a  study  of  egg  pricing. 

Statistical  Reporting  Service 
Amendment  No.  20 :  Salaries  and  expenses : 
Appropriates  $13,755,000  Instead  of  $13,595,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $13,875,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  Increase  in- 
cludes $40,000  for  one-half  the  cost  of  crop 
estimates  on  fruit,  nuts  and  vine  crops  In 
California  and  $120,000  for  one-half  the  cost 
issuing  annual  estimates  on  the  mushroom 
crop  and  for  full  completion  of  the  first  phase 
of  the  long-range  program  for  improving  crop 
and  livestock  estimates. 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 

Amendment  No.  21:  Consumer  protective, 
marketing,  and  regulatory  programs:  Appro- 
priates $76,192,000  instead  of  $75,852,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $76,412,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  Increase  In- 
cludes $240,000  for  meat  and  poultry  inspec- 
tion and  $100,000  for  administration  of  the 
U.S.  Warehouse  Act. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Payments  to  States 
and  possessions:  Appropriates  $1,750,000  in- 
stead of  $1,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $2,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  23 :  Special  Milk  Program : 
Appropriates  $103,000,000  Instead  of  $100,- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $108,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  No.  24  and  25:  School  Lunch 
Program:  Appropriates  $157,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $155,000,000  as 
propKJsed  by  the  House.     The  additional  $2,- 


000,000  for  distribution  to  needy  schools  un- 
der  Section  1 1  of  the  School  Lunch  Act  is  to 
be  considered  as  an  experimental  program  for 
the  next  year  only  and  should  not  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  regular  permanent 
school  lunch  program. 

Amendments  No.  26  and  27:  Food  Stamp 
Plan:  Provide  $100,000,000  for  the  next  year 
of  which  $20,000,000  is  to  be  derived  from 
prior  year  funds. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service 

Amendments  No.  28  and  29:  Expenses:  Ap- 
propriate $126,278,500  Instead  of  $111,714,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $135,350,000 
as  prop>osed  by  the  Senate,  and  limit  the 
transfer  of  funds  from  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  $81,933,500  Instead  of  $96,- 
615,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $75,- 
390,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Funds 
from  both  sources  total  $208,212,000  instead 
of  $208,329,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$210,740,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  note  the  change  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  certain  commodity  loan  pro- 
grams, so  as  to  eliminate  handling  by  con- 
venient local  financial  institutions  and  the 
requirement  that  disbursements  be  made 
through  the  County  offices  frequently  at  con- 
siderable Inconvenience  to  the  producer. 
The  conferees  take  further  note  that  the 
surety  bond  of  County  office  personnel  is  lim- 
ited to  losses  from  fraud,  dishonesty,  culpa- 
ble negligence  or  breach  of  trust,  and  that  fa- 
cilities of  County  offices  for  protection  of 
warehouse  receipts  are  limited.  The  confer- 
ees call  on  the  Secretary  to  restore  the  use  of 
local  financial  institutions  and  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  Federal  government  is  pro- 
tected against  loss  in  the  handling  of  the 
docvunents  involved. 

The  conferees  wish  to  reaflarm  the  state- 
ments contained  in  both  House  and  Senate 
Committee  reports  which  call  on  the  Depart- 
ment to  retain  present  practices  concerning 
skip-row  planting  of  cotton.  They  agree 
that  the  elimination  of  such  practice  would 
Increase  production  costs  and  would  fail  to 
utilize  the  results  of  extensive  research  In 
this  area  by  the  Department. 

With  new  farm  legislation  just  enacted. 
and  with  the  many  new  problems  related 
thereto,  the  conferees  also  agree  that  no 
changes  should  be  made  in  prior  year  Agri- 
cultural Conservation  I*rogram  practices 
which  would  tend  to  increase  costs  of  farm 
production.  Any  changes  from  the  1965 
practices  should  be  made  only  where  re- 
quested by  the  local  county  committee  and 
approved  by  the  State  committee.  The  Com- 
mittee reconunends  that  full  and  complete 
Information  be  submitted  in  the  Congres- 
sional hearings  before  changes  in  practices 
are  proposed  in  the  future. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Cropland  Conversion 
Program:  Appropriates  $7,500,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  Instead  of  $10,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  31:  Conservation  Reserve 
Program:  Appropriates  $146,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $140,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Emergency  Conserva- 
tion Measures:  Appropriates  $24,000,000  in- 
stead of  $4,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $30,000,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  based 
on  a  supplemental  estimate  of  $20,000,000 
submitted  subsequent  to  House  consideration 
(S.  Doc.  38). 

Rural  Community  Development  Service 
Amendment  No.  33:  Salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates  $625,000  instead  of  $500,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House,  and  $750,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  "^  "j^ 

Office  of  Inspector  General 
Amendment  No.  34:  Salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates  $10,491,000  as  proposed  by  the 


Senate  Instead  of  $10,416,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Office  of  General  Counsel 
Amendment  No.  35:  Salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates  $4,184,000  Instead  of  $4,139,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $4,229,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

National  Agricultural  Library 
Amendment  No.  36:  Salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates  $1,699,000  Instead  of  $1,599,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,865,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  balance  of  the 
proposed  expansion  In  library  services  has 
been  deferred  until  the  new  library  build- 
ing is  available. 

Office  of  Management  Services 
Amendment  No.  37:  Salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates  $2,483,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  $2,500,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

General  Administration 

Amendment  No.  38 :  Salaries  and  expenses : 
Eliminates  Senate  language  earmarking 
j60,000  for  agricultural  services  to  Guam. 

Aural  Electrification  Administration 
Amendments  No.  39  through  41:  Loan  au- 
thorizations: Provide  $365,000,000  for  elec- 
nlfication  loans  Instead  of  $350,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $380,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  Including  a  con- 
:lngency  reserve  of  $60,000,000  and  place 
$15,000,000  of  telephone  loan  funds  In  re- 
serve as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$7,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Farmer's  Home  Administration 

Amendment  No.  42:  Rural  housing  grants 
and  loans:  Eliminates  $10,000,000  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Direct  loan  account: 
Authorizes  real  estate  loans  of  $75,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $40,000,000 
us  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  44:  Rural  housing  for  do- 
mestic farm  labor:  Appropriates  $3,000,000 
instead  of  $2,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $5,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  45:  Rural  housing  for  the 
elderly  revolving  fund:  Appropriates  $2,500,- 
OOO  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
15.000,000   as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  No.  46  and  47:  Salaries  and 
expenses:  Appropriate  $44,000,000  Instead  of 
$42,733,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$44,692,000  as  proF>osed  by  the  Senate,  and 
restore  language  prohibiting  the  use  of  fluids 
for  rural  housing  grants. 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 

Amendments  No.  48  through  50:  Admln- 
'.stratlve  and  operating  expenses:  Appro- 
priate $8,000,000  Instead  of  $7,478,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $8,478,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  authorize  the  use  of 
M.000,000  of  premium  Income  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  Instead  of  $4,138,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $3,638,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  and  restore  language 
to  permit  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration to  borrow  on  a  temporary  basis  not 
•vo  exceed  $250,000  from  the  Commodity  Cred- 
it Corporation  to  meet  Indemnity  payments 
under  special  or  unusual  clrctunstances. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Amendments  No.  51  and  52:  Relmbiu-se- 
ment  for  net  realized  losses:  Appropriate 
12,800,000,000  Instead  of  $2,300,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $3,226,800,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  and  restores  House 
approved  language  which  eliminates  cumula- 
tive interest  charges  on  unreimbursed  real- 
ized losses. 

The  conferees  are  of  the  opinion  that  fu- 
ture budget  estimates  for  reimbursement  ap- 
propriations for  net  realized  losses  of  the 
Commodity   Credit  Corporation   should   In- 


clude the  fiill  amount  of  the  realized  losses 
for  any  fiscal  year  as  reflected  in  the  ac- 
counts and  shown  In  the  report  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  such  corpwratlon  as  of  the 
close  of  business  of  such  fiscal  year. 

Amendment  No.  53:  Public  Law  480:  Re- 
stores language  which  would  appropriate  sep- 
arate amounts  for  each  title  of  PX..  480  as 
propKwed  by  the  Senate  In  lieu  of  a  single 
amount  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  64:  Bartered  materials  for 
supplemental  stockpile:  Eliminates  entire 
appropriation  pursuant  to  budget  amend- 
ment (S.  Doc.  38). 

National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing 
Amendment  No.  55:  Salaries  and  expenses: 
Reported  In  technical  disagreement.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  Intend 
to  offer  a  motion  to  concur  In  the  $1,500,000 
proposed  by  the  Senate  with  a  proviso  that 
$250,000  of  this  amount  shall  be  used  solely 
for  preparation  and  submission  of  the  final 
report  and  complete  and  final  liquidation  of 
the  Commission's  activities.  Including  full 
salary  and  terminal  leave  payments,  not  later 
than  June  30,  1966. 

Jamie  L.  Whitten, 

William   H.   Natcher. 

W.  R.  HULL,  Jr. 

Thomas  O.  Morris, 

George  Mahon, 

Robert  H.  Michel, 

Odin  Lanoen, 

Frank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  8370)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection.  ^^ 

Mr.  WHITTEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  ^slr 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
bring  to  the  Members  of  the  House  the 
conference  report  for  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies  for  the  1966 
fiscal  year.  Due  consideration  has  been 
given  in  the  figures  contained  herein  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  operating 
under  a  continuing  resolution  for  about 
4  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
conference  report  we  have  here  has  been 
signed  by  all  the  conferees,  both  for  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  House  conferees  for  their  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  in  working  out  the 
final  conference  settlement. 

While  the  sum  total  of  the  figures  in 
the  bill  are  high,  relatively,  we  feel  we 
have  held  them  in  line  with  other  agen- 
cies of  Government,  particularly  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  still  remain  the  basic  essentials 
of  life  and  represent  the  best  buy  that 
the  American  people  have. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  bill  the  r^ular 
activities  total  carries  $1,685,251,500. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  $51  mil- 
lion over  the  House  figure  and  is  $28.5 
million  imder  the  figure  of  the  other 
body.  The  total  in  the  bill  is  $6,242,929.- 
500.  This  Is  approximately  $40  million 
imder  the  budget  and  is  about  $471  mil- 
lion imder  the  figure  of  the  other  body. 
It  is  over  the  House  figure  by  about  $525 
million. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  subsequent  to 
our  going  to  conference  the  financial 
position  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration was  reviewed  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  today  sent  down  a  re- 
quest for  an  additional  $500  million  to 
meet  its  needs.  This  is  the  major  Item 
in  the  increase  over  the  House  bill.  It 
will  not  be  expended  except  in  line  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  which  It  is  directed 
to  carry  out  by  law.  This  we  felt  was 
sound  business  in  that  it  would  probably 
prevent  the  Congress  from  having  to 
consider  a  supplemental  request  or  a 
deficiency  early  In  the  next  session. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  tried  to 
give  proper  attention  to  the  various  re- 
search needs,  the  price  support  program, 
the  extension  service,  meat  inspection, 
soil  conservation,  and  other  programs, 
particularly  with  respect  to  those  phases 
of  the  activities  of  the  Department  that 
have  to  do  with  the  health  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  consumer. 

The  amounts  agreed  to  for  research 
include    the    sums    approved    by    the 
House  for  cotton  and  pesticide  research 
facilities,  plus   $500,000   for  the  Water 
Pollution  Laboratory  at  Durant,  Okla.; 
$500,000    for    the    Poultry    Laboratory 
at  Georgetown,  Del.;  $300,000  for  plans 
for  the  Animal  Research  Center  at  Clay 
Center,     Nebr.— total     cost    $3,750,000; 
and    $339,000    for    repairs    and    altera- 
tions at  Beltsville.  Md.    They  also  in- 
clude plaiming  funds  for  the  following 
facilities:  U.S.  Range  Livestock  Experi- 
ment Station,  Miles  City,  Mont.,  $40,- 
000 — total   cost   $521,000;    Poultry   Re- 
search     Facilities,      Glendale,      Ariz., 
$50,000— total  cost  $750,000;  Southwest 
Great  Plains  Research  Center,  Bush- 
land,  Tex.,  $25,000— total  cost  $350,000; 
Grain  Marketing  Research  Laboratory, 
Manhattan,  Kans.,  $225,000 — total  cost 
$3,385,000;  Cereal  Rust  Laboratory,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  $50,000 — total  cost 
$650,000;  National  Sedimentation  Lab- 
oratory, Oxford,  Miss..   $100,000— total 
cost  $1,035,000;  Soil  and  Water  Research 
Laboratory,  Pendleton,  Ore.,   $45,000 — 
total  cost  $425,000;   Pasture  Research 
Laboratory,  University  Park,  Pa.,  $40,- 
000 — total  cost  $400,000;   and  Human 
Nutrition    Laboratory,     University     of 
North      Dakota,      $50,000— total      cost 
$633,000. 

Increased  funds  are  also  provided  for 
acceleration  of  reasearch  at  Chickasha, 
Okla.,  and  Madison,  S.  Dak.,  $105,000;  re- 
search on  salmonella  to  be  conducted  on 
a  nationwide  basis.  $50,000;  mechaniza- 
tion research  on  dates,  $45,000;  stafiang 
new  laboratories  and  expanding  research 
facilities,  $144,600;  additional  labor,  sub- 
professional  and  junior  scientific  help. 
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$1  million;  Clay  Center.  Nebr.,  $100,000: 
research  on  wool  fineness.  University  of 
Wyoming,  $70,000;  and  $225,000  each  for 
the  Southeast  and  Northeast  hydrology 
research  watersheds  at  Athens,  Ga.  and 
State  College.  Pa. 

I  would  also  like  to  refer  to  several 
items  contained  in  the  conference  report 
which  were  the  subject  of  special  con- 
sideration by  the  conferees. 

The  bill  includes  $2,806,200  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  barrier  zone  to  protect 
the  screw-worm  freed  areas  of  Texas  and 
New  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try from  future  infestations  from  Mex- 
ico. The  bill  also  provides  $1  million 
for  eradication  activities  in  Arizona, 
$600,000  of  which  will  be  matched  by 
funds  from  other  sources.  Incident  to  the 
extension  of  the  barrier  zone  to  the  west 
coast.  The  policy  of  requiring  matching 
by  State  and  local  sources  of  funds  ex- 
pended for  the  production,  irradiation, 
and  release  of  flies  used  to  eradicate 
infestations  within  the  areas  involved  is 
expected  to  be  continued. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  also  re- 
affirmed the  statements  contained  in 
both  House  and  Senate  committee  re- 
ports which  call  on  the  Department  to 
retain  present  practices  concerning  skip- 
row  planting  of  cotton.  They  agreed 
"that  the  eliminaJ;ion  of  such  practice 
would  increase  production  costs  and 
would  fail  to  utilize  the  results  of  exten- 
sive research  in  this  area  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The   conferees   also   agreed   that  no 
chteiges  should  be  made  in  prior  year 


agricultural  conservation  program  prac- 
tices which  would  tend  to  increase  costs 
of  farm  production.  They  felt  that  any 
changes  from  the  1965  practices  should 
be  made  only  where  requested  by  the 
local  county  committee  and  approved  by 
the  State  committee  and  recommended 
that  full  and  complete  information  be 
submitted  in  the  congressional  hearings 
before  changes  in  practices  are  proposed 
in  the  future. 

The  conference  report  also  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that,  in  its  report  lan- 
guage affecting  the  Yazoo-Little  Talla- 
hatchie watersheds,  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  House  committee  to  point  out  that 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  Public  Law  712, 
80th  Congress,  was  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  neces- 
sary work  projects  anywhere  within  the 
Yazoo-Little  Tallahatchie  River  water- 
sheds. 

In  addition,  the  conferees  noted  the 
change  in  the  administration  of  certain 
commodity  loan  programs,  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate handling  by  convenient  local  finan- 
cial institutions  and  the  requirement  that 
disbursements    be    made    through    the 
county  offices  frequently  at  considerable 
inconvenience    to    the    producer.    The 
conferees  further  noted  that  the  surety 
bond  of  county  office  personnel  is  limited 
to  losses  from  fraud,  dishonesty,  culpable 
negligence  or  breach  of  trust,  and  that 
facilities  of  county  offices  for  protection 
of  warehouse  receipts  are  limited.    The 
conferees  call  on  the  Secretary  to  restore 
the  use  of  local  financial  institutions  and 
to  make  certain  that  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment is  protected  against  loss  in  the 
handling  of  the  documents  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  we  considered 
the  1966  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
(H.R.  11588)  in  which  $2  million  addi- 
tional was  included  for  meat  inspection. 
In  the  report  on  that  bill  we  pointed  out 
that  in  February  1965,  meat  inspection 
and  poultry  inspection  activities  were 
brought  together  under  this  agency  for 
the  purpose  of  better  coordirmtion  and 
reduction  of  supervisory  costs.  We 
stated  further  that  the  committee  is  of 
the  view  that  under  present  conditions 
consolidations  below  the  supervisory  level 
would  not  be  best  for  the  public,  the 
service,  or  the  industry,  and  for  that  rea- 
son should  not  be  made. 

Also  in  connection  with  the  supple- 
mental bill,  the  committee  took  note  of 
the  passage  of  the  rural  water  and  sani- 
tation facilities  legislation  which  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  nonprofit  public  and 
quasi-public  agencies  and  corporations 
for  water  supply,  water  systems,  and 
waste  disposal  systems  in  rural  areas. 
While  it  did  not  have  a  budget  estimate 
upon  which  to  act,  the  committee  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  and  value  of  such 
program. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  that  this  con- 
ference report  before  you  today  repre- 
sents a  reasonable  settlement  between 
the  amounts  approved  by  the  House  and 
Senate.  A  summary  table  of  the  1965 
appropriations.  1966  budget  estimates. 
amounts  approved  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, and  final  conference  action,  appears 
below: 


Departments 

of  A  gricultv 

re  and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill,  1966 

- 

1965 
appropriation 

1966 

budget 

estimate 

Passed 
House 

Passed 
Senate 

Conference 
action 

Conference  action  compared  with— 

Item 

1965 
appropriation 

Budget 
estimate 

1 
House              Senate 

1 

Title  I,  Rcncral  activities - 

Title  II.  credit  aprncies..  -- 

Title  III,  corporations 

Title  IV,  relate-l  agencies 

Appalachian  regional  development 

1,565,032,200 
59,367,000 

5,173,629,000 

700,000 

28,320,000 

l,707.4W.00O 

79. 626.  000 

•4,494.022,000 

1.500,000 

1,633.693,000 

60.367.000 

4.023.022,000 

760,200 

1,713,835,800 

77,«26,000 

4,920,822,000 

1,500,000 

1,685,251.500 

62.634.000 

4.493.544,000 

1,500,000 

+120.219.300 

4-3.267.000 

-680.085,000 

+800,000 

-28,320,000 

-22,234,500 

-16,992,000 

-478,000 

+51. 558. 500 

+2,267,000 

+470,522.000 

+750.  000 

-2S.5R4.30n 

-15,192,000 

-427.278,000 

Grand  total,  appropriations 

Loan  authorization 

6.827.048.200 
795.000.000 

6, 282. 634. 000 
787.000.000 

5.717.382.000 
787.000.000 

6,713.983.800 
852.000.000 

6.242,929.500 
837,000,000 

-584, 118, 700 
+42,000,000 

-39.704.500 
+50.000.000 

+525,097,600 
+50,000,000 

-471.054,300 
-15.000,000 

>  Includes  $500,000,000  budget  amendment  submitted  on  Oct.  20  (subsequent  to  passage  of  bill  by  House  and  Senate  and  while  pending  in  conference). 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sup- 
porting the  conference  report.  As  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  indicated, 
while  it  may  be  somewhat  distressing  to 
some  to  learn  this  conference  report  is 
$525,097,500  over  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House,  the  chairman  has  pretty  well 
pointed  out  that  the  Senate  bill  was  $926 
million  over  our  bill,  in  the  main  to  re- 
store net  realized  losses  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation.  We  did  not  feel 
we  should  go  along  with  such  a  big 


amount  if  it  was  not  altogether  needed. 
You  will  realize  that  to  restore  a  net 
realized  loss  you  have  already,  in  effect, 
spent  the  money,  and  this  simply  re- 
stores the  capital  structure  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  I  shall  place 
In  the  Record  the  President's  letter  to- 
gether with  Budget  Bureau's  official  sup- 
plemental request  for  an  additional  half 
billion  dollars  just  received.  I  am  con- 
vinced, Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  we  do  not 
do  it  now,  sure  £is  you  are  born  when  we 
come  back  In  January  we  will  have  a  re- 
quest for  either  this  amount  or  a  bigger 
amount. 

In  January  of  this  year  you  will  recall 
we  had  the  supplemental  request  for  the 
fiscal  year  1965  for  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment for  $1.6  billion  to  restore  to 
CCC  account  for  net  realized  losses. 

The  breakdown  in  title  I  reflects  a 
$51,558,500  increase  over  the  House  bill. 
I  would  point  out  that  $20  million  of  this 


has  to  do  with  that  west  coast  conserva- 
tion emergency  measure  passed  earlier 
In  the  year.  The  balance  is  for  research, 
extension,  soil  conservation,  watershed 
protection,  meat  and  poultry  inspection, 
and  other  items. 

In  title  II  the  report  shows  an  increase 
of  $2,267,000  over  the  House  bill.  This 
involves  the  two  items  of  migrant  labor 
and  FHA  salaries  and  expenses. 

Under  title  m  we  have  pretty  well  dis- 
cussed the  increase  for  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  While  the  confer- 
ence report  shows  $470,522,000,  the  Sen- 
ate took  out  an  additional  $30  million 
over  the  House  reduction  in  the  barter 
program  which  wipes  out  the  program 
altogether.  In  agreeing  with  the  Sen- 
ate's further  reduction  of  $30  million  in 
the  barter  program,  and  with  the  sup- 
plemental request  of  $500  million  added 
we  arrive  at  the  figure  of  $470,522,000  in- 
crease in  this  overall  Item  In  the  confer- 


ence report  over  the  amount  appearing 
in  the  House  bill. 
The    letter    and    request    mentioned 

above  follow : 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  October  20, 1965. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
a  proposed  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966  In  the  amount  of  $500 
million  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  details  of  this  proposed  appropriation, 
the  necessity  therefor,  and  the  reason  for  its 
submission  at  this  time  are  set  forth  In  the 
attached  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  with  whose  comments 
and  observations  thereon  I  concur. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith 
for  your  consideration  a  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1966 
In  the  amount  of  $500  million  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  as  follows: 

"department      of      agriculture,      COMMODriY 

CREOrr      CORPORATION REIMBURSEMENT      FOR 

NET    REALIZED    LOSSES 

"For  an  additional  amount  to  reimburse 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  un- 
reimbursed  net  realized  losses  sustained  but 
not  previously  reimbursed,  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  August  17.  1961  (15  U.S.C.  713a-ll. 
713a-12),  $500  million." 

This  proposed  supplemental  appropriation 
is  to  provide  needed  funds  to  carry  out  the 
mandatory  price  support  programs  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  funds 
would  partially  reimburse  the  Corporation 
for  price  support  and  related  losses  realized 
through  the  fiscal  year  1964. 

Based  on  latest  estimates  of  record  crop 
production  It  appears  that  the  amount 
previously  requested  for  the  Corporation  will 
not  be  adequate  to  finance  price  support 
operations  during  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

I  recommend  that  the  foregoing  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Charles  L.  Schultze, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

In  title  IV  under  related  agencies,  there 
is  an  item  of  $750,000  over  the  House  bill 
for  the  Food  and  Marketing  Commission. 
This  will  fully  fund  the  activities  of  that 
Commission.  We  require  that  they  do 
come  through  on  the  appointed  closing 
date  with  a  final  report. 

In  the  loan  authorization  there  is  an 
item  of  $50  million  over  the  House  bill. 
T\\'enty  million  dollars  of  this  is  in  rural 
housing.  The  other  $30  million  reflects 
itself  in  increases  in  the  REA.  To  give 
you  a  quick  summary  of  what  the  situa- 
tion is  with  respect  to  the  REA,  in  the 
House  bill,  in  this  year's  bill  we  appro- 
priated $350  million  for  the  REA  and  in- 
cluded in  that  $350  million  was  $65  mil- 
lion for  the  contingency  fund.  The  Sen- 
ate voted  $380  million  for  the  REA  with 
a  $50  million  contingency.  We  compro- 
mised on  the  $365  million  figure  with  $60 
million  of  that  for  the  obntingency.  I 
woUd  point  out  to  the  Members,  this  is 


exactly  the  amount  of  money  appro- 
priated last  year  for  the  REA,  $365  mil- 
lion, although  last  year  we  retained  $90 
million  rather  than  $60  million  in  the 
contingency. 

In  the  rural  telephone  account,  both 
the  House  and  Senate  agreed  on  the  $97 
million  figure.  While  the  House  bill  had 
$7  million  in  the  contingency,  the  Sen- 
ate earmarked  $15  million  for  contin- 
gency and  the  conferees  stayed  with  the 
Senate  figure.    So  all  in  all,  Mr.  Speaker, 


I  am  glad  we  are  able  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment even  in  this  late  closing  hour  of 
this  session.  I  support  the  conference 
report  and  I  would  urge  all  Members  to 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  table  gives 
some  measure  of  comparative  figures  for 
initial  budget  requests  to  fund  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  activities,  the 
net  expenditures  by  fiscal  year,  new  ob- 
ligational  authority,  and  changes  be- 
tween the  years  from  1951  through  1965. 


Department  of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies,  new  obligational  authority  {NO A) 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 


Initial  NOA 
request ' 


1951 

1862 -- 

1963 

19M 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1968 

1969 

1960 

1961 

19&2 

1963 

1964 

1965 


Net  budget 
expendi- 
tures 


1,670.3 
1,682.0 
1,626.5 
1,669.2 
2,936.3 
1,615.6 
3,16a  2 
5.167.6 
4,106.6 
6, 514. 5 
6,081.4 
6,509.0 
6,426.0 
8,144.6 
6,966.0 


649.8 
1,151.2 
3, 217. 2 
2,917.1 
4,636.6 
5, 176. 8 
6,006.9 
4,874.9 
7, 091. 4 
6,418.9 
5,929.4 
6,668.7 
7,736.3 
7,896.9 
»  7,330.0 


Enacted 
NOA' 


Change 

between 

initial  NOA 

request  and 

enacted  NOA 

in  previous 

year 


Change  in 

enacted  NOA 

from 

previous 

year 


1,408.0 
1,886.9 
1,509.6 
4,283.2 
2,840.8 
3, 597. 6 
6,085.6 
6, 796. 1 
6,926.8 
5,683.6 
5,569.5 
7,409.7 
8,031.7 
8,051.6 
i  8, 289. 9 


+274.0 
-361.4 
+149. 7 

-1, 347. 9 

-1,326.2 
-447.4 
-928.0 

-2, 689.  5 
-411.3 
-602.1 
-60.6 
-983.7 
+112. 8 

-2,095.6 


+478. » 
-377.4 

+2,773.7 

-1,442.4 
+766.8- 

+2,488.0 
+7ia6 
-87a  3 
-242.3 
-124.  a 

+1, 860. 2 

+622.0 

+19.9- 

+238.3 


.  From  the  budget  of  the  United  States  1951. 1952, 1953, 1964, 1955, 1966, 1957, 1958, 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963. 1964. 
^^i^^o^'prellminary  Treasury  Department  budgetary  appropriations  and  other  authorisations,  expenditures,  and 
UDPX  Dended  balances  tor  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1965. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 

report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  27.  Page  18,  line  10,  In- 
sert: 

"Provided,  That,  In  addition,  not  more  than 
$20,000,000  of  the  amount  appropriated  under 
this  head  for  the  previous  fiscal  year  may  be 
transferred  to  and  merged  with  this  appro- 
priation." 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  re- 
cede from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  Insert  the  following:  ",  of 
which  $20,000,000  shall  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  head  for 
the  previous  fiscal  year,  which  amount  shall 
be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  this 
appropriation." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:       r*.. 

Amendment  No.  55.  Page  38,  line  6.  strike 
out  "$750,000"  and  Insert  "$1,500,000". 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require  and  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
one  of  the  conferees. 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Whitten]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  and  the  en- 
tire subcommittee  for  the  good  work  they 
have  done  on  this  very  difficult  bill. 

May  I  call  special  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing language  in  the  statement  of  the 
managers : 

The  conferees  wish  to  reaffirm  the  state- 
ments contained  In  both  House  and  Senate 
committee  reports  which  call  on  the  Depart- 
ment to  retain  present  practices  concerning 
skip-row  planting  of  cotton.  They  agree  that 
the  elimination  of  such  practice  would  In- 
crease production  costs  and  would  fall  to 
utilize  the  results  of  extensive  research  in 
this  area  by  the  Department. 

With  new  farm  legislation  Just  enacted, 
and  with  the  many  new  problems  related 
thereto,  the  conferees  also  agree  that  no 
changes  should  be  made  in  prior  year  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  practices  which 
would  tend  to  Increase  costs  of  farm  produc- 
tion. Any  changes  from  the  1965  practices 
should  be  made  only  where  requested  by  the 
local  county  committee  and  approved  by  the 
State  committee.  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  full  and  complete  information  be 
submitted  in  the  congressional  hearings  be- 
fore changes  In  practices  are  proposed  In  the 
future. 

I  wish  to  Join  Mr.  Whitten,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  in  insisting  that  the 
Department  follow  the  statement  of  the 
managers  in  the  foregoing  matters. 

The  skip-row  practice  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made  is  absolutely  vital  in 
certain  areas  of  the  Cotton  Belt  and  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  Is  vital 
to  farmers  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  WHTTTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
Xrom  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendinent  of 
the  Senate  numbered  55  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  out  and 
Inserted  by  said  amendment.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing- "SI. 500.000.  of  which  $250,000  shall 
be  available  solely  for  preparation  and  sub- 
mission of  the  final  report  and  complete  and 
final  liquidation  of  the  Commission's  activi- 
ties not  later  than  June  30.  1966." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  on  the  conference  report  and 
Include  certain  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


cannot  allow  the  American  image  to  be 
dimmed  and  distorted  by  spectacles  such 
as  we  have  witnessed. 

More  than  a  crackdown  is  needed.  We 
should  be  witnessing  a  tremendoxis  out- 
pouring of  patriotism  from  the  campuses 
of  the  Nation.  University  officials  should 
be  leading  a  crusade  for  America  to  give 
students  an  opportunity  to  show  that 
the  very  great  majority  of  them  are  sin- 
cere and  patriotic  young  Americans  who 
love  this  country  and  who  refuse  to  be 
involved  in  the  things  we  have  witnessed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr   WHITTEN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous   consent  that  all   Members 

may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 

extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill.  H.R. 

8370 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 

is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


I  DO  NOT  LIKE  DEMONSTRATIONS 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  ^^    ^, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   SIKES.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  an 
extremely  disagreeable  thing  to  me  to 
see  the  recent  wave  of  demonstrations 
against  U.S.   involvement   in  Vietnam. 
America  has  been  shamed  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  organized  treason  and  blatant 
cowardice  which  we  have  witnessed.    It 
should  be  obvious  that  nationwide  dem- 
onstrations do  not  just  happen.    There 
is    careful    plarming    and    organization 
back  of  it.  and  certainly  it  is  Commu- 
nist inspired.    The  press  has  played  up 
pictures  of  young  punks  tearing  up  or 
burning  draft  cards.    This  sort  of  thing 
is  encouraged  by  half-baked  professors 
and  Communist  sympathizers,  as  well  as 
by  professional  agitators. 

Fortvmately,  such  demonstrations  in- 
volve an  extremely  small  percentage  of 
college  students,  but  they  make  noise  and 
attract  attention.    I  am  highly  gratified 
to  note  that  the  administration  has  or- 
dered the  FBI  to  crack  down  on  the  ring- 
leaders.   The  right  of  peaceful  assembly 
envisions  responsible  and  loyal  Ameri- 
cans assembled  together  in  righteous  in- 
dignation against  the  elements  of  op- 
pression  and  injustices:   not   a   lot   of 
crackpots  who  have  little  comprehen- 
sion of  world  problems  or  American  re- 
sponsibilities.   America    needs    a    solid 
and  unified  front  before  the  world.    We 


RESTORE  RENT  SUPPLEMENTS 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  letter  sent  to 
the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
most  pleased  to  see  the  editorial  in  yes- 
terday's New  York  Times  urging  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to  re- 
store the  fuU  $30  mUUon  in  rent  sup- 
plement payments  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  editorial  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Restore  Rent  Subsidies 

In  a  surprise  move,  the  House  last  week 
voted  to  kill  the  ftmds  needed  to  start  the 
new  rent  subsidy  program  for  low-Income 
families.  The  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee had  already  reduced  the  figure  far 
below  the  administration's  request.  Since 
the  House  had  Its  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
substantive  merits  of  the  program  when  It 
approved  the  housing  bill.  It  was  irrespon- 
sible and  demagogic  for  opponents  to  exploit 
a  vote  on  a  routine  money  bill  in  order  to 
reverse  that  decision. 

We  urge  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  restore  the  full  $30  million  re- 
quested  by  the  administration.  Rent  sub- 
sidles  are  a  promising  Innovation.  They 
deserve  a  full  and  fair  trial. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  adoption  of  the  Har- 
vey amendment  on  the  House  floor  last 
Thursday  was  most  regrettable.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  House  early  in  the  year 
in  a  close  battle  had  worked  its  will  to 
authorize  a  rent  supplement  program 
and  despite  the  further  fact  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  had  drastically 
slashed  the  $30  million  authorization  for 
the  first  year  to  $6  million,  the  foes  of 
this  promising  new  program  were  able 
to  mount  a  successful  ambush. 

The  ammunition  used  by  the  support- 
ers of  the  Harvey  amendment  was  drawn 
from  preliminary  regulations  issued  by 
the  agency  which  were  purely  tentative 
and  distributed  for  discussion  purposes 
and  to  stimulate  early  interest  from  pro- 
spective sponsors.  The  Members  of  the 
House  will  recall  certain  hypothetical 
"horror  cases"  the  opposition  dreamed 
up  to  argue  that  the  benefits  of  the  rent 
supplement  program  could  in  some  cases 
go  to  families  with  very  substantial 
assets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  stress  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  that  because  of  apparent  mis- 
understanding or  misinterpretation  these 


purely  tentative  regulations  have  in  ef- 
fect been  withdrawn  and  I  am  confident 
they  will  be  revised  to  make  certain  that 
the  benefits  of  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram  are  available  only  to  families  and 
individuals  in  the  public  housing  income 
group  and  will  rule  out  those  with  any 
substantial  amounts  of  liquid  assets. 
The  attached  letter  sent  on  Monday  by 
the  FHA  Commissioner  clearly  empha- 
sizes the  tentative  and  preliminary  na- 
ture of  the  original  regulations  and  that 
substantial  revisions  will  be  made  before 
they  are  issued  in  final  form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  deepest  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  be  able  to  restore  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  funds  to  launch  the 
rent  supplement  program  and  that  the 
final  conference  report  will  contain  such 
funds.  This  program  which  would  har- 
ness  the  resources  of  private  enterprise 
and  private  capital  to  provide  housing 
for  low-income  families  is  a  crucial  part 
of  President  Johnson's  attack  on  urban 
problems  and  the  Congress  must  not  let 

him  down. 
The  letter  follows: 

Federal  Housing  Administration. 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  18, 1965. 
To:  All  approved  mortgagees. 
Subject:  Rent  supplement  program. 

In  the  rent  supplement  program  letter 
65-11  which  was  distributed  on  September 
28  1965.  it  was  emphasized  that  the  material 
was  being  supplied  so  that  preliminary  dis- 
cussions could  be  held  with  sponsors  and 
other  prospective  participants.  It  also  was 
to  afford  an  opportunity  for  review  within 
and  outside  the  Agency  so  that  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  requirements  and  proced-ores 
could  be  reviewed  and  considered.  This  was 
because  the  program  cannot  be  made  opera- 
tive until  funding  la  authorized. 

None  of  the  distributed  regulations  or 
procedures  shoiUd  be  considered  as  effective 
or  governing.  As  a  result  of  comment  and 
suggestions  received,  appropriate  revisions 
will  be  made  to  strengthen  various  provi- 
sions. In  the  event  funding  is  provided  the 
necessary  regulations  and  instructions  wUl 
be  issued  In  final  form. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  N.  Brownstedj. 

Commissioner. 


SOVIET  UNION  PRACTICING  A  POL- 
ICE OP  ANTI-SEMITISM 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  ^^    ^ 

The    SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  now  we  have  been  aware  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  despite  its  denials,  has 
been  practicing— consciously  and  delib- 
erately—a  policy  of  anti-Semitism,    we 
have  been  uncertain  about  its  reasons. 
although  it  would  seem  clear  that  Mos- 
cow is  seeking  to  impose  a  terrible  uni- 
formity upon  its  citizens,  while  at  the 
same  time  currying  favor  with  the  Arao 
countries.    This  week  there  occurred  ai 
the  United  Nations  an  incident  whicn, 
in  my  view,  exposes  to  the  entire  world 
the  Soviet  Union's  hypocrisy.    I  see  no 
means  now  for  Moscow  to  deny  that  » 
has  embraced  the  heinous  doctrines  that 


It  fought  so  well  in  the  war  that  ended 
only  20  years  ago. 

I  am  proud  that  in  performing  an  act 
of  great  righteousness  our  own  Govern- 
ment exposed  the  Soviet  hypocrisy.  On 
October  8.  the  United  States  introduced 
an  amendment  to  the  draft  convention 
on  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  racial 
discrimination.  The  U.S.  amendment 
reads: 

states  parties  condemn  anti-Semitism  and 
shall  take  action  as  appropriate  for  Its  speedy 
eradication  in  the  territories  subject  to  Ita 
Jurisdiction. 

It  was  not  easy.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
United  States  to  introduce  that  amend- 
ment There  are  many  countries  be- 
sides the  Soviet  Union  that  do  not  sym- 
pathize with  efforts  to  erase  anti- 
Semitism  from  the  earth.  Political  ex- 
pediency might  have  demanded  that  the 
United  States  remain  silent.  That  we 
did  not  remain  silent  merits  the  com- 
mendation of  this  House.  The  United 
States  took  a  courageous  stand. 

I  might  note  that,  once  it  was  sub- 
mitted, the  Arab  countries  did  put  pres- 
sure on  the  United  States  to  withdraw 
the  amendment.  These  countries  rarely 
miss  an  opportunity  to  fan  the  flames  of 
anti-Semitic  hatred.  But  the  United 
States  stood  finn.  Ambassador  Goldberg 
personally  assured  me  that  we  will  not 
withdraw  our  proposal,  but  will,  on  the 
contrary,  do  everything  possible  to  press 
its  consideration  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion. 

But  barely  had  the  United  States  in- 
troduced its  amendment  when  the  So- 
viet Union  sought  to  change  it.  I  read 
the  text  of  the  alternate  Soviet  pro- 
posal: 

states  parties  condemn  antl-Semltlsm. 
Zionism,  nazism.  neo-nazism  and  all  other 
forms  of  the  policy  and  Ideology  of  colonial- 
Ism,  national  and  race  hatred  and  excluslve- 
ness  and  shall  take  action  as  appropriate  for 
the  speedy  eradication  of  those  inhuman 
ideas  and  practices  In  the  territories  subject 
to  their  jurisdiction. 

Can  you  imagine,  Mr.  Speaker,  such 
an  outrage  as  the  equation  of  Zionism 
with  nazism  and  anti-Semitism?  How 
does  the  Soviet  Union  dare  to  make  such 
a  shambles  of  honesty?  How  can  it  per- 
petrate such  a  thought?  What  hypoc- 
risy. One  would  have  thought  that  even 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  its  unprincipled  pur- 
suit of  political  advantage,  would  have 
been  less  shocking  or,  at  the  least,  less 
clumsy.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  in  any- 
one's mind  that  the  Soviet  objective  is 
to  assist  the  Arabs  in  their  efforts  to  de- 
stroy Israel?  In  mentioning  Zionism  in 
the  same  breath  with  nazism,  the  So- 
viet Union  surpassed  even  its  own  sorry 
record  of  deceit. 

I  need  not  dwell  for  my  colleagues  on 
the  egregious  effort  to  obscure  truth.  Let 
me  say  simply  that  Zionism  is  not,  like 
nazism,  an  expression  of  hate  but  an  ex- 
pression of  love.  It  is  not,  like  nazism. 
a  message  of  destruction  but  a  measure  of 
construction.  It  does  not.  like  nazism, 
seek  to  debase  a  people  but  to  exalt  them. 
It  is  not.  like  nazism.  a  pliilosophy  of  ne- 
gation but  of  aflarmation.  Zionism  is  the 
movement  to  restore  the  Jewish  home- 


land to  the  Jewish  people.  Its  only  re- 
lation to  nazism  is  in  its  attempt  to  re- 
pair, in  some  measure,  the  wreckage  that 
nazism  caused.  Zionism,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is — and  I  scarcely  need  say  it — the  very 
antithesis  of  nazism. 

The  Soviet  Union  knows,  of  course, 
what  I  have  said  to  be  true,  but  Moscow 
is  attempting  to  exploit  anti-Semitism 
both  at  home  and  now  in  the  United 
Nations,  to  extend  its  influence  into 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  I  am  sure 
that  the  United  States  has  succeeded  in 
exposing  its  unworthy  objectives  for 
what  they  are  and  for  all  to  see.  The 
Soviet  Union  cares  nothing  about  Jews 
or  about  justice.  To  Moscow,  Jews  and 
justice  are  merely  tools  to  further  its 
ignoble  end. 

The  Bolivian  Goverrunent,  to  whom 
we  must  all  be  grateful,  took  the  initia- 
tive in  countering  the  Soviet  slander  in 
the  United  Nations.  Bolivia  moved  to 
amend  the  Soviet  proposal  to  eliminate 
the  distasteful  reference  to  Zionism,  while 
retaining  the  noble  thoughts  in  which 
Moscow  has  hypocritically  wrapped  it.  I 
state  the  Bolivian  text: 

states  parties  condemn  antl-Semltlsm. 
nazism,  in  all  its  forms  and  manifestations, 
and  all  races  involved  in  the  policy  and 
Ideology  of  colonialism,  national  and  race 
hatred  and  exclusiveness;  and  shall  take  ac- 
tion as  appropriate  for  the  speedy  eradica- 
tion of  thoee  inhuman  ideas  and  practices 
in  the  territories  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  decent 
peoples  of  the  world  will  take  note  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  unprincipled  deception. 
I  hope  it  casts  doubt  on  the  integrity  of 
that  country  and  on  its  pretentions  to 
lead  oppressed  peoples  around  the  world. 
The  Soviet  Union's  purpose  was  to  ex- 
ploit Jews  to  serve  its  national  Interest. 
It  would  not  hesitate  to  exploit  any  peo- 
ples for  that  purpose.  I  think  the  events 
which  I  have  described  at  the  United 
Nations  gives  ample  testimony  to  Mos- 
cow's real  aims  and  methods. 


ANNUAL  AWARDS  BY  CLEVELAND 
CIVIC  LEAGUE 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cleveland  Civic  League  held  its  first 
annual  civic  award  night  banquet  and 
ball  on  October  15.  1965,  at  the  Pick- 
Carter  Hotel.  At  an  impressive  cere- 
mony the  league  paid  honor  to  11  Cleve- 
landers  for  "Outstanding  achievement  in 
community  service." 

Those  honored  were:  Louis  B.  Seltzer, 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press;  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Charles  Vanik, 
who  ably  represents  the  21st  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio;  Leo  Jackson,  an 
outstanding  councilman  on  the  Cleve- 
land City  Council;  Judge  Paul  D.  White 
of  the  Cleveland  Municipal  Court;  Helen 
Lyons,  clerk  of  the  Cleveland  Municipal 
Court;    State    Representative    Carl    B. 


Stokes;  Dr.  Kenneth  Clement;  Ellsworth 
H.  Harpole;  John  O.  Holly;  Joseph  Polo, 
and  Harold  Williams. 

The  purpose  of  these  awards,  in  the 
words  of  James  W.  Wilson,  president  of 
the  league,  is  "to  encourage  other  citi- 
zens to  participate  in  civic  activity  in 
Cleveland  thereby  elevating  its  stand- 
ards to  the  level  that  we  may  be  proud 
to  say,  "Cleveland  is  the  best  location  in 
the  Nation." 

The  success  of  self-government  is  de- 
pendent upon  citizen  Interest  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  many  phases  of  com- 
munity activities.  This  is  particularly 
true  m  our  large  metropolitan  centers 
such  as  Cleveland.  When  citizen  Initia- 
tive fails  to  encourage  voluntary  activi- 
ties for  the  advancement  of  a  commu- 
nity one  of  two  results  follow.  Either 
goverrunent  must  take  on  more  functions 
that  can  best  be  accomplished  by  volun- 
tary action,  or  the  community  falls  be- 
hind in  meeting  the  challenges  of  prog- 
ress. The  Cleveland  Civic  League  Is  dedi- 
cated to  a  slx-polnt  civic  program  which 
Is  aimed  at  encouraging  maximum  citi- 
zen participation  in  the  affairs  of  the 
community. 

The  program  of  the  league  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Voter  registration:  It  Is  the  purpose 
of  this  organization  to  foster  and  encourage 
as  many  persons  of  legal  voting  age  to  be- 
come registered  voters.  Good  government 
can  only  result  from  maxlmvmi  participation 
by  all  of  its  citizens. 

2.  Political  evaluations:  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  this  organization  to  function  as  a 
screening  and  Investigative  body  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  at  large;  as  we  feel 
that  a  well-informed  public  Is  an  Intelligent 
voting  public. 

3.  Political  endorsements:  It  Is  our  Inten- 
tion to  support  and  endorse  political  Issues 
and /or  candidates;  without  regards  to  po- 
litical affiliation.  We  feel  that  aU  political 
parties  have  something  of  value  to  offer  the 
general  public.  We,  however,  shall  work  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  public  at  large. 

4.  Civil  rights  program:  We  favor  full 
and  complete  Implementation  of  all  civil 
rights  laws  and  programs  of  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  with  all  pos- 
sible speed.  We  feel  strongly,  that  every- 
one's rights  and  freedoms  are  In  Jeopardy; 
so  long  as  anyone's  rights  and  freedoms  are 
In  Jeopardy. 

5.  Community  Improvements:  We  the 
members  of  the  Cleveland  Civic  League  in- 
tend to  assist  and  lend  our  every  effort  and 
support  to  any  and  all  projects  and  pro- 
grams Initiated  to  Improve  and  make  our 
Cleveland  community  a  better  place  In  which 
to  live. 

6.  Community  cooperation:  This  organi- 
zation stands  ever  ready  to  work  in  co- 
operation with  other  civic,  social  welfare, 
and  other  organizations  In  fostering  and 
promoting  a  better  environment,  civic  prog- 
ress, and  development  of  our  city;  for  the 
good  of  all  of  Its  citizens. 


GOVERNMENT  BY  CRONYISM 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hovise 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent weeks  President  Johnson  has  made 
two  appointments  to  high  Federal  office 
which  have  created  considerable  con- 
1,  troversy.  The  first  was  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Francis  X.  Morrissey  for  a  district 
Federal  judgeship  in  Boston,  and  the 
second  was  the  appointment  of  Mr.  David 
G.  Bress  as  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

As  reported  in  the  press,  a  major  quali- 
fication of  each  of  these  individuals  was 
their  excellent  political  connections.  Mr. 
Morrissey  is  a  close  political  associate  of 
the  Kennedy  family  and  Mr.  Hress  was  a 
former  attorney  for  Bobby  B?Ker  and /or 
his  business  interests.  The  press  has 
been  filled  with  such  comments  as  those 
which  I  will  insert  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  from  the  October  15  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  which  describes  the  Morris- 
sey appointment  as  a  shabby  affair,  and 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  editorial  of  Fri- 
day. October  15.  calling  it  an  out- 
rageous appointment.  Certainly  these 
appointments  reflect  seriously  on  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Whatever  his  reasons 
may  be.  it  is  he  who  has  affronted  the 
American  people  by  naming  men  of  ques- 
tionable qualifications  for  these  ihigh 
posts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  was  supposed  to  meet  in 
an  extraordinary  special  session  to  re- 
consider the  Bress  nomination.     This 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  had 
previously   met   and   voted   to   approve 
his  nomination.    The  basis  for  this  sec- 
ond and  most  unusual  committee  meet- 
ing appears  to  have  been  the  submis- 
sion of  a  second  U.S.  Justice  Department 
report  on  Mr.  Bress.    The  second  Justice 
Department  investigation  which  culmi- 
nated In  the  second  Justice  Department 
report  appears  to  have  been  initiated  as 
the  result  of  the  numerous  press  stories 
which  brought  forth  information  on  Mr. 
Bress  and   his  connection  with  Bobby 
Baker  and  questions  as  to  the  possibility 
of  his  involvement  in  a  stock  fabrication 
case,  matters  which  apparently  had  not 
been  fully  investigated  by   the  Senate 
Judiciary    Committee   during    the    first 
hearing  on  the  subject.     More  signifi- 
cantly, these  matters  had  apparently  not 
been   fully   reported   on   by   the   initial 
Justice  Department  report.    Even  more 
significantly,  it  is  reported  that  even  in 
the  second  report  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment may  have  failed  to  bring  full  de- 
tails on  these  matters  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  committee. 

The  whole  question  of  government  by 
cronyism  has  been  widely  discussed  in 
the  press.  What  has  not  been  discussed, 
and  the  question  which  I  believe  must 
be  answered,  is  this:  What  faith  can  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress  of  the 
Uiilted  States  place  in  the  Attorney 
General  and  his  Department  of  Justice 
when  they  purportedly  have  checked  out 
both  Morrissey  and  Bress  and  gave  them 
a  clean  bill  of  health?  In  fact,  it  is  my 
imderstanding  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral himself  testified  on  behalf  of  Bress. 
Apparently  it  was  not  until  the  press. 
Members  of  Congress,  and  other  inter- 
ested citizens  turned  up  additional  facts 
concerning    these   gentlemen    that   the 


Justice  Department  actually  undertook 
the  second  investigation. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Morrissey,  the 
question  appears  to  involve  his  claim  of 
residency  in  Georgia  for  a  6-month  pe- 
riod standing  In  direct  conflict  with  his 
certiflcation  that  he  was  at  that  time  a 
resident  of  Massachusetts.  As  to  Mr. 
Bress,  the  problem  seems  to  involve 
questions  as  to  the  degree  of  his  possible 
involvement  in  the  fabrication  of  cor- 
poration stock.  Apparently  this  possi- 
bility is  sufficiently  serious  to  cause  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to  recon- 
sider the  matter,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  had  already  approved  his 
nomination  and  it  was  pending  on  the 
Senate  Calendar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  public  eyebrows  were 
raised  when  the  Senate  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration Committee  issued  a  U.S. 
Justice  Department  report  by  Mr.  Katz- 
enbach.  dated  February  25, 1965,  on  their 
resume  of  their  Investigation  of  Mr.  Don 
Reynolds'  testimony  which  seriously 
challenged  his  credibility,  and  at  the 
same  time  appeared  to  whitewash  the 
Bobby  Baker  case.  Public  eyebrows 
again  today  should  be  raised  with  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Katzenbach  and  the  Justice 
Department  and  their  conveniently  in- 
adequate background  checks  on  both 
Morrissey  and  Bress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  indicates  the 
types  of  details  which  the  Department 
of  Justice  apparently  failed  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  committee 
In  their  flrst  report: 

(By  Charles  Nlcodemus) 
Washington.  October  20.— The  records  of 
a  Chicago  printing  company  are  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  GOP  drive  to  block  Senate 
confirmation  of  President  Johnson's  candi- 
date for  the  key  post  of  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  records  tied  the  nominee's  law  firm 
Into  secret  efforts  to  fabricate  corporate 
stock  in  the  contest  of  a  will  and  estate 
valued  at  $3  million,  court  documents  show. 
The  degree  of  Involvement  by  the  nominee. 
Washington  Attorney  David  Bress.  In  the 
stock  manipulation  was  to  have  been  ex- 
plored In  an  extraordinary  session  today  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  meeting  was  postponed  at  the  last 
minute,  however,  to  allow  committee  mem- 
bers to  further  study  the  court  records. 

Scheduling  the  closed  session  was  unusual 
because  the  committee  already  has  voted  to 
recommend  Bress'  conflrmatlon  to  the  full 
Senate. 

It  did  so  despite  Republican  protests  that 
Bress  had  defended  ex-Senate  Suffer  Robert 
G.  (Bobby)  Baker  In  the  civil  suit  that 
touched  off  the  expos*  of  Baker's  extracur- 
ricular business  activities. 

Baker  Is  now  under  Investigation  by  a 
Federal  grand  Jury  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— the  Jurisdiction  Bress  would  head  If 
the  Presidents  nomination  Is  confirmed. 

The  Justice  Department  says  Bress'  con- 
tacts with  Baker  are  Invmaterlal  because  two 
attorneys  from  Justice  Department  head- 
quarters are  handling  the  Baker  grand  Jury, 
not  the  District  of  Columbia  District  Attor- 
ney's office  as  would  usually  be  the  case. 

Today's  meeting  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee was  called  by  Chairman  James  Eastland, 
Democrat,  of  Mississippi,  at  the  demand  of 
Republicans,  to  study  new  evidence  in  the 
Bress  case  dug  up  by  the  OOP's  sleuthing 
Senator.  John  J.  Williams  of  Delaware. 


Here  Is  the  picture,  as  pieced  together 
from  10-year-old  covu-t  records,  and  sworn, 
secret  testimony  taken  by  a  Judiciary  sub- 
committee that  took  a  quick,  preliminary 
look  at  the  case  last  week. 

On  January  28.  1955,  Melvln  Vlner.  presi- 
dent of  a  Washington  laundry  firm.  Sunshine 
Arcade,  died  leaving  a  widow  and  children 
plvis  two  brothers  who  had  been  business 
partners. 

Bress.  then  the  Vlner  family  lawyer  and 
secretary  of  the  corporation,  was  chosen  to 
handle  the  estate.  The  two  brothers,  thanks 
to  papers  filed  by  Bress.  were  made  executors 
of  the  will. 

On  February  28,  1955,  the  widow.  Jeanne, 
suspicious  of  Bress'  performance,  dropped 
Bress  and  got  a  new  lawyer,  Bruce  G.  Sund- 
lun,  a  former  assistant  U.S.  attorney  here. 
One  matter  at  Issue  was  a  sizable  block  of 
stock,  about  one-third  of  the  total  outstand- 
ing, held  In  the  name  of  the  brothers,  Robert 
and  Leonard  Vlner. 

The  stock,  dated  1950  and  1951,  mentioned, 
and  appeared  to  support,  the  authenticity  of 
a  controversial  "management  agreement" 
signed  by  the  three  brothers  In  1949.  If 
still  valid,  the  agreement  would  have  re- 
quired Mrs.  Vlner  to  seU  her  stock  to  the 
brothers  at  a  cut  rate,  and  end  up  with  only 
$30,000  instead  of  at  least  one-third  of  $3 
million. 

Playing  a  hunch  about  the  stock's  authen- 
ticity. Sundlun  flew  to  Chicago  to  query 
officials  of  the  Goss  Lithographing  Co.,  which 
had  printed  the  blank  certificates  used  to 
prepare  the  stock. 

Sundlun  wanted  to  know  If  the  stock 
blanks  had  changed  over  the  years  or  re- 
mained the  same.  Goss  officials  at  first  said 
the  forms  hadn't  changed  since  1927. 

But  under  persistent  Inquiry,  they  dug  out 
the  fact  that  they  had  used  a  new  printing 
process  since  March  1953.  and  that  the  stocks 
In  question  were  among  those  produced  under 
the  new  process. 

Without  tipping  his  hand.  Sundlun  then 
maneuvered  the  Vlner  brothers  and  Bress 
into  a  deposition  hearing  In  which  the 
brothers  swore  that  the  stock  had  been  Is- 
sued in  1950  and  1951. 

One  week  later,  Sundlun  went  to  another 
of  Bress'  law  partners.  Alvln  Newmyer,  dis- 
closed his  proof  about  the  manufactured 
certificates,  and  warned  that  he'd  make  the 
whole  thing  public  unless  a  settlement 
could  be  worked  out. 

After  nearly  a  year  of  negotiation,  the 
widow  was  given  a  settlement  In  excess  of 
$1,300,000 — Instead  of  the  $30,000  that  first 
appeared  likely. 

The  Vlner  brothers  were  then  permitted 
to  officially  change  their  deposition  testl-  ^^ 
mony  regarding  the  signing  of  the  stock,  ' 
with  the  explanation  that  the  new  stock  was 
fabricated  after  Melvln  Vlner's  death  as  re- 
placement for  old  that  had  been  misplaced. 
In  early  1957,  after  the  case  was  closed, 
Sundlun.  at  the  widow's  urging,  told  the 
U.S.  attorney's  office  here  about  the  stock 
manipulation. 

But  no  prosecution  resulted.  Sundlun  says. 
because  no  one  had  actually  been  bilked 
through  use  of  the  fabricated  certificates. 

Bress  now  Insists  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  stock  manipulation,  contending 
that  a  then-partner  in  the  firm.  Albert  Phillp- 
son.  handled  that  aspect  of  the  matter. 

Phlllpson  affirmed  for  the  judiciary  sub- 
conunlttee  last  week  that  Bress  knew  nothing 
about  the  stock  matter,  even  though  Bress 
had  handled  virtually  every  facet  of  the 
case. 

He  said  replacement  of  the  stock  was 
routine  because  the  originals  were  lost. 

Phlllpson  has  not  yet  been  asked  why  the 
brothers  prevaricated  about  the  stocks  is- 
suance date  during  the  deposition  and  why 
the  new  stock  was  made  without  notifying 


the  court,  the  widow,  or  the  children,  as  nor- 
mal procedure  would  require. 

[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Oct.  15.  1965] 
Outrageous  Appointment 

The  more  that  is  revealed  about  Francis  X. 
Morrissey,  the  Boston  crony  of  the  Kennedys, 
the  more  outrageous  becomes  his  rose-strewn 
niarch  toward  a  Federal  Judgeship.  There  is 
DOW  the  matter  of  a  law  degree  from  a 
Georgia  "diploma  mill"  to  add  to  the  record 
of  Morrlssey's  flunking  the  Massachusetts 
bar  exams  twice  and  his  lack  of  Judicial 
experience. 

The  American  Bar  Association,  represented 
at  the  Senate  hearing  by  Albert  E.  Jenner  of 
Chicago,  summed  it  all  up  by  calling  Morris- 
sey the  worst-qualified  Judicial  candidate  It 
had  ever  encountered.  Yet  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  approved  his  nomination 
(or  the  U.S.  district  court  In  Boston  by  a  vote 
of  6  to  3. 

No  one  has  questioned  Morrlssey's  charac- 
ter or  personality.  He  emerges  as  a  likable 
fellow — Just  the  type  you'd  want  to  take 
along  on  a  flshing  trip.  And  he's  loyal; 
Speaker  John  McCormack  attests  to  that. 
He  may  also  be  thrifty,  brave,  clean,  and 
reverent. 

The  trouble  Is  that  the  Senate  is  not  Judg- 
ing the  merits  of  flshing  companions  or  Eagle 
Scouts;  It  Is  Judging  a  candidate  for  high 
judicial  office.  And  men  who  know  the  law 
and  the  responsibilities  of  a  Federal  Judge  say 
he  is  not  quallfled. 

What  Morrissey  has  going  for  him.  of 
course.  Is  the  power  of  the  Kennedy  family. 
to  which  he  has  Indeed  been  loyal.  His 
sponsor  Is  Senator  Edward  (Ted)  Kennedy. 
Democrat,  of  Massachusetts,  and  no  holds  are 
barred. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  backed  away 
from  nominating  Morrissey  for  the  Boston 
Judgeship  when  It  became  apparent  that  he 
would  be  strongly  opposed.  The  office  has 
remained  vacant  since,  evidently  waiting  for 
Morrissey.  who  was  nominated  Just  last 
month  by  President  Johnson. 

There  is  much  speculation  as  to  why  the 
President,  knowing  the  flurry  it  would  cause, 
placed  Morrlssey's  name  before  the  Senate. 
One  obvious  theory  is  that  he  was  repaying 
a  political  debt  to  the  Kennedys.  Another  is 
that  Mr.  Johnson,  In  a  Machiavellian  mood, 
reasoned  that  the  backfire  might  damage  Ted 
Kennedt's  political  future  and  perhaps 
Robert  Kennedy's  as  well. 

The  whole  affair  reflects  on  the  Kennedy 
brothers'  wisdom — and  on  Mr.  Johnson's. 
Whatever  his  reasons,  it  was  he  who  affronted 
the  people  by  naming  a  man  so  obviously  un- 
qualified In  every  respect. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  October  15, 
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A  Shabby  Affair 

The  proposed  appointment  of  Francis  X. 
Morrissey.  now  a  municipal  court  Judge  in 
Boston,  to  the  Federal  district  court -has 
passed  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
Senate  must  now  vote  on  conflrmatlon  or 
denial  of  the  appointment. 

Judge  Morrissey  Is  sponsored  by  Senator 
Bdward  Kennedy,  Democrat  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  charge  is  m&de  that  Senator  Ken- 
•VEDT  Is  paying  off  a  political  debt  of  long 
standing  to  Judge  Morrissey.  Of  Itself  that 
is  not  cause  for  great  concern.  Many  po- 
litical appointees  have  given  great  and  good 
service  to  the  people.  It  depends  on  the  man 
appointed. 

In  this  case  the  American  Bar  Association 
says  that  Judge  Morrissey  is  the  wrong  man. 
The  ABA  says  he  does  not  possess,  in  any 
measxire.  the  background  or  quallflcatlons 
It  considers  essential  for  service  in  the  Fed- 
eral district  court. 


Morrissey  has  been  considered  for  this 
same  position  twice  before.  In  sponsoring 
him  in  this  third  attempt  Senator  Kennedy 
is  playing  precinct  politics  with  a  Federal 
position  of  great  importance  to  reward  a 
man  whose  only  apparent  qualiflcation  Is 
that  of  a  good  precinct  worker.  Senator 
Kennedy  Ignores  the  fact  that  tUi  authority 
of  the  Federal  district  court  cuts  across  State 
lines.  As  Senator  Everett  M.  Dibksen,  Re- 
publican of  Illinois,  pointed  out,  Illinois 
lawyers  may  have  to  have  their  cases  heard 
before  Judge  Morrissey,  if  he  is  appointed,  in 
such  matters  as  citizenship,  antitrust  and 
patent  cases,  to  name  only  a  few.  Nothing 
in  Morrlssey's  background,  as  the  ABA  has 
documented,  quallfles  him  for  the  exercise 
of  such  Judicial  responsibility. 

The  whole  affair  is  politically  tawdry.  It 
demonstrates  Senator  Kennedy's  primary 
concern  to  reward  a  political  hack  and  let 
the  larger  consequence  of  serving  the  people 
go  by  the  board.  Senator  BIennedy  may  win 
in  his  foray  against  principle  but  it  might 
turn  out  to  be  a  Pyrrhic  victory. 


THE  RAPIDLY  DETTERIORATING 
POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  on  the  subject 
of  postal  matters. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
August  1964  I  took  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  discuss  the  rapidly  deteriorating 
postal  service  in  this  country  and  to 
recount  specifically  a  few  of  the  dozens 
of  complaints  which  had  come  to  me  from 
the  13th  District  of  Illinois  up  to  that 
time.  I  was  extremely  gratified  shortly 
thereafter  to  read  in  the  press  that  the 
Postmaster  General  had  recognized  the 
problem  and  that  he  was  pledging  him- 
self to  correct  it. 

I  regret  to  report,  14  months  later,  that 
the  situation  has  not  improved.  In  fact, 
if  anything,  it  is  worse  now  than  when 
I  first  spoke  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  segment  of 
our  coimtry,  there  is  no  individual  or 
corporation  or  school  or  union  or  in- 
stitution which  does  not  rely  on  mail 
service  for  communication.  We  are  the 
greatest  Nation  in  the  world.  We  not 
only  need  a  modern,  efficient,  depend- 
able system  of  communication  through 
the  malls;  we  virtually  must  have  it,  and 
there  is  no  excuse  for  not  having  it. 

Surely,  if  we  can  wend  our  way  to 
the  moon,  and  meet  that  schedule  pre- 
cisely, we  should  be  able  to  move  our 
mail  50  miles  overnight.     There  Is  no 
reason  why  the  people  of  this  country 
should  be  forced  to  suffer  with  a  sec- 
ond, third,  or  fourth  rate  postal  system. 
And  from  the  file  I  am  building  on  this 
subject,  it  appears  that  this  is  exactly 
what  we  are  burdened  with.     I  stand 
here  today,  taking  the  floor  of  the  House 
again,  to  report  on  the  "progress"  which 
has  been  made  in  our  mail  service  in  the 
past  14  months.    I  unfortunately  do  not 
have  the  answers  as  to  how  to  run  the 
Post  Office  Department.     It  is  a  con- 
gressional responsibility  to-  legislate  for 
that  department,  not  to  administer  it. 


Further,  I  am  aware  that  there  are  many 
fine  men  and  women  in  the  Department, 
both  In  Washington,  D.C.,  and  aroimd 
the  Nation  earnestly  trying  to  improve 
postal  services  and  procedures.    My  re- 
marks today  are  not  a  condemnation 
of  them  but  rather  an  attempt  to  point 
out  problem  areas  with  the  hope  that 
together  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress can  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
correct  the  mess  we  find  ourselves  in. 
.    Since  I  came  to  Congress  in  January  of 
1963,  hardly  a  week  has  gone  by  without 
At  least  one  letter  of  complaint  about 
the  postal  service  in  the  13th  District 
of  Illinois.    And  the  complaints,  in  many 
cases,  are  extremely  serious.     In  fact, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  complaints  are  so  nu- 
merous and  so  serious  that  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  set  forth  here  a  few  representa- 
'tive  examples  of  the  types  of  problems 
Involved.    I  might  add  that.  In  addition 
to  the  following  letters  of  concern,  I 
.have  also  received  a  variety  of  comments 
about  political  activity  by  postal  em- 
ployees— activity  engaged  In  even  while 
conducting  pKJstal  business. 

The  comments  and  complaints  Include 
such  concerns  as : 

Advise  me  regarding  the  proper  person  to 
whom  I  would  write  concerning  the  archaic 
methods  used  in  our  local  post  office. 

It's  2:15  p.m.  and  the  mail  is  not  here. 
The  phone  answerer  at  the  post  office  says 
there  are  vacancies  and  no  one  wants  to 
work  for  $2.48  per  hour.  What  can  we  do 
about  it? 

This  (a  label  enclosed)  was  sent  from 
Watseka,  111.,  about  115  miles  away,  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  and  arrived  here  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  29th.  The  package  contained 
my  daughter's  birthday  present  which  was 
mailed  to  arrive  on  time.    It  didn't. 

My  monthly  salary  check  from  Amster- 
dam. N.Y.,  is  mailed  direct  to  Bank. 

•  •  •  The  stub  of  the  check  Is  forwarded 
separately  to  my  attention  at  our  offices  in 
the  Merchandise  Mart  in  Chicago.  For  the 
past  6  months.  I  generally  receive  the  stub  at 
the  check  in  the  office  2  days  prior  to  the 
actual  check  being  received  by  the  bank  18 
mUes  way. 

Other  comments  have  included: 

One  day  last  fall  I  received  two  mall  de- 
liveries in  one  day.  The  mail  delivered  the 
second  time  that  day  was  all  postmarked 
October  28  and  I  received  It  November  5.  •  •  • 
Then  at  Christmas,  my  hxisband  mailed  his 
check  to  our  bank.  After  5  days  and  no 
conflrmatlon  from  the  bank,  we  called  and 
they  had  Just  received  ovir  check  that  day. 
A  package  mailed  to  me  from  Chicago 
Heights,  postmarked  there  JvQy  14.  and  ar- 
rived at  the  RoseUe  Post  Office  July  27,  via 
Insured  parcel  post.  That  is  a  55  mile  trip. 
My  maU  is  delivered  between  3  and  4  p.m. 
even   though   I  am   living   within   the  city 

limits  of . 

After  waiting  for  2  weeks  for  an  important 
receipt  from  the  bank  in  Chicago  and  ex- 
pensive phone  toll  calls  calling  back  and 
forth  to  see  if  it  was  sent,  flnally  the  bank 
found  it  in  their  returned  mail.  Our  ad- 
dress Is  502  West  Thomas  and  the  bank  sent 
it  to  503  West  Thomas  and  the  post  office 
sent  it  back  to  the  bank. 

Just  recently  my  brother  moved  out  here 
with  me.  He  orders  regxilar  medicine  from 
a  Chicago  drugstore.  They  mail  the  prescrip- 
tion flrst  class.  One  day.  he  got  the  bill 
(mailed  the  same  day  the  drug  was  mailed). 
He  phoned  the  post  office  here  and  they  gave 
him  a  lot  of  excuses.  The  next  day  the  rural 
route  man  brought  the  package  of  mediclna 
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to  the  door,  saying  it  was  mailed  to  Roclielle, 
m.  •  •  •  Address  was  typewritten  and  easy 
to  read,  Roeelle.  111. 

My  family  In  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  has  a 
habit  of  writing  to  me  by  special  delivery 
on  weekends  very  frequently.  Although 
postmarked  In  Cedar  Rapids  on  Friday  night, 
or  early  Saturday,  these  letters  are  rarely 
delivered  before  Monday  morning  (prior  to 
regular  service).  •  •  •  I  would  have  received 
the  same  letter  by  1st  class  mailing  at  5  cents 
no  later  than  this.  •  •  •  I  have  also  had  the 
same  sort  of  experience  with  parcel  post 
delivery.  Although  Insured,  sent  special  han- 
dling, etc.  •  •  •  In  many  Instances  packages 
sent  to  me  from  Cedar  Rapids  have  not  ar- 
rived here  for  more  than  a  week.  Cedar 
Rapids  is  only  225  miles  from  Chicago. 

And  the  following  comments: 

Recently  before  our  vacation  I  went  to  the 
post  office  and  requested  that  our  mall  be 
held  for  2  weeks.  •  •  •  I  signed  a  change-of- 
address  card,  etc.,  which  they  advised  me  to 
do  •  •  *  when  we  arrived  home,  much  to 
our  surprise,  there  was  a  large  stack  of  mall 
that  had  accumulated.  Also  I  went  to  the 
local  post  office  and  some  of  our  mall  (very 
little)  had  been  withheld. 

During  January  the  two  most  Important 
Items  were  an  airmail  special  delivery  parcel 
which  cost  over  $1  to  mall  and  was  delivered 
by  regular  carrier  and  a  large  brown  envelope 
which  cost  $1  for  flrst-class  postage  and  laid 
In  the  post  office  for  2  days.  Plrst-class 
postal  service  Is  expected  when  you  pay  for 
flrst-class  service. 

If  there  Is  a  substitute  for  the  regular 
carrier,  we  can  expect  mall  to  be  delivered 
at  noon  and  without  fall  we  always  receive 
someone  else's  mall  In  addition  to  our  own. 

The  reports  of  delayed  mail — 3,  4.  5. 
days:  2  weeks  in  some  cases — are  numer- 
ous. My  own  mall  is  evidence  of  the 
quality  of  the  service,  for  it  generally 
takes  a  letter  from  my  suburban  Chicago 
area  3  or  4  days  to  reach  my  Washington 
office.  Last  spring,  I  sent  my  annual 
questionnaire  to  the  residents  of  the  1 3th 
District  of  Illinois;  using  the  postal 
patron  local  mailing  procedures,  we 
tagged  and  bundled  and  labeled  the 
packages  of  envelopes.  To  my  utter 
amazement,  hundreds  of  the  envelopes 
were  returned  to  my  oflflce — no  post- 
marks— stamped  "Insufficient  address," 
"undeliverable."  and.  of  all  things  on  a 
postal  patron — local.  13th  Congressional 
District,  Illinois,  address — "addressee 
unknown." 

I  have  listed  numerous  examples  of 
Inadequate  postal  service  from  my  recent 
correspondence.  The  instances  I  have 
listed  dramatize  the  serious  inconven- 
iences which  citizens  of  our  area  are  suf- 
fering. I  have  more  serious  instances 
to  cite,  however,  and  these  should  give 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  pause 
to  reflect  on  Just  what  has  tnily  hap- 
pened to  the  postal  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America  In  recent  years.  Last 
year.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  president  of  one 
of  our  banks  wrote  me,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

Our  monthly  statements  and  cancelled 
checks  for  July  were  mailed  on  Monday. 
August  3.  We  have  received  telephone  calls 
from  40  to  SO  cxutcmers  living  In  Chicago 
complaining  that  they  have  not  received 
their  July  statements.  We  have  been  very 
much  concerned  over  this  and  have  been  In 
touch   with   the   Evanston  post   office  every 


day  and  they  have  been  most  cooperative 
In  their  efforts  to  find  the  missing  mall. 

One  of  my  close  friends  •  •  •  the  letter 
continued,  a  well-known  realtor,  telephoned 
about  10  days  ago  to  tell  me  that  their 
Chicago  mall  on  August  3.  containing  de- 
posits of  about  170  checks  ranging  from  $50 
to  $8,000  representing  rentals  and  mortgage 
pa3rments  was  never  received  by  their  Chi- 
cago bank. 

It  certainly  puts  this  bank  In  a  poor  light 
with  our  customers. 

On  August  28.  the  same  bank  president 
sent  the  following  report: 

On  Wednesday  morning.  August  26,  cxir 
Chicago  customers  started  telephoning  to 
inform  us  that  the  missing  statements  had 
been  received  In  good  order;  the  only  mark 
on  the  envelopes  being  the  August  3  post- 
mark. The  envelopes  were  not  soiled  In  any 
way  and  there  was  no  rubber  stamp  indicat- 
ing that  they  had  been  mlssent  to  some  other 
city. 

On  September  25,  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing report  from  the  Post  Office  E>e- 
partment: 

We  are  happy  to  Inform  you  that  subse- 
quent to  the  complaint  filed  by  the  bank,  the 
missing  bank  statements  were  delivered  to 
all  the  addresses.  Unfortunately,  no  en- 
dorsements were  placed  on  the  envelop>e8 
which  would  have  explained  the  delay  In  de- 
livery. We  assume  that  they  may  have  been 
located  In  supposedly  empty  postal  equip- 
ment. 

In  March  of  1965,  the  following  report 
reached  me : 

We  purchased  a  home  In  the  unincorpo- 
rated area  of  Northbrook  In  1959.  On  July 
8,  1960.  a  letter  containing  a  check  was 
mailed  to  us  •  •  •.  It  was  never  received. 
Prom  that  time  on.  we  have  not  received  24 
letters,  letters  that  we  actually  know  were 
mailed,  most  of  them  containing  checks. 

We  have  notified  the  local  post  office  a 
number  of  times,  have  had  three  postal  In- 
spectors come  to  my  home,  take  notes,  and 
never  hear  from  them  again. 

It  appears  to  your  writer  that  •  •  •  our 
lost  mall  •  •  •  Is  placed  In  someone's  box 
who  Is  not  returning  it  to  th*»  mailman  or  to 
us.  The  strange  part  is,  there  never  has  been 
one  check  cashed. 

My  verbal  report  from  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  July  was  that  the  investi- 
gation was  in  progress,  but  that  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  Department  which 
handles  such  matters  has  a  heavy  back- 
log— small  wonder — and,  therefore,  there 
would  be  an  unduly  long  delay. 

I  wrote  to  the  Post  Office  again  on  Sep- 
tember 20.  1965,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  have 
not  yet  had  an  answer  to  that  followup 
letter. 

Another  file  contains  correspondence 
with  a  large  company  in  my  district,  and 
its  latest  letter  follows : 

We  ha\e  had  prevloiis  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  poor  postal  service  here  In 
•  •  •.  You  acknowledged  my  letters  of 
April  23  and  May  5,  but  there  has  been  no 
sign  of  any  postal  Inspectors  as  yet. 

A  more  urgent  matter  was  brought  to  my 
attention  yesterday  morning  (June  1.  1965). 
On  May  19  we  sent  our  usual  dally  deposit  of 
checks  to  our  bank  In  Chicago  by  flrst-class 
mail.  This  envelope  has  not  been  received 
by  the  bank  as  yet.  In  talking  with  officials 
at  the  bank  yesterday  morning.  I  was  In- 
formed that  a  number  of  deposits  have  "dis- 
appeared" In  the  mall,  starting  with  New 
Year's  weekend  and  then  on  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day. Washington's  Birthday,  Good  Friday 
weekend,  and  now  May  19. 


My  last  report  on  this  from  the  Post 
Office  Department,  dated  July  6,  states  in 
part  as  follows : 

The  Inspector  In  charge  at  Chicago,  ni., 
has  advised  there  have  been  other  losses  of 
mall  addressed  to  this  bank.  Postal  in- 
spectors have  been  working  on  this  case  for 
several  months,  but  have  not  solved  the  case 
as  yet. 

There  is  nothing  further  than  can  be  done 
about  this  loss  until  the  Inspection  service 
has  solved  the  case. 

In  September,  another  large  firm  in 
my  district  wrote : 

Lately  we  have  become  very  concerned 
about  the  poor  mall  service  we  are  receiving 
Customers  who  swear  they  have  sent  in  their 
payments  4  or  5  days  previously,  are  being 
needlessly  antagonized  by  dunning  notices 
Merchants  are  angry  because  their  charge 
vouchers  arrive  after  our  cut-off  dates,  when 
they  were  mailed  2  days  early. 

In  short,  our  system,  which  depends  so 
much  on  the  efficiency  of  the  mall,  has  been 
completely  upset.  We  Implore  you  to  take 
Immediate  corrective  action. 

This  case  is  pending  also,  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  after  the  evidence  which  has 
piled  up.  I  feel  I  can  predict  what  the 
final  report  of  the  Post  Office  will  be. 

And  yesterday  I  received  two  carbon 
copies  of  letters.  One  was  addressed  to 
the  postmaster  in  Chicago,  and  I  quote 
In  part: 

Unfortunately,  the  same  mall  which 
brought  yovir  nice  letter  (about  an  earlier 
complaint)  brought  two  other  Indications  o' 
extremely  slow  handling  of  mall  matter,  and 
we  wonder  what  Is  happening.  Here,  for 
example.  Is  a  bid  which  we  mailed  to  Van 
couver.  British  Columbia  on  August  20,  due 
at  5  p.m.  on  August  27.  and  it  was  declined 
by  the  recipient  because  It  was  received  after 
the  date  of  bid  closing,  which  would  mean 
that  It  was  delivered  on  the  28th.  On  this 
bid.  we  were  quoting  on  $660  worth  of 
business. 

Here  is  another  Incident  that  Is  even  more 
serloiis.  We  were  low  bidders  on  a  quantity 
of  microscopes  desired  by  the  Tacoma.  Wash., 
public  schools  but  they  asked  for  a  sample 
to  be  delivered  within  5  days.  We  airmailed 
a  sample  microscope  (air  parcel  post)  on 
August  30,  and  it  was  not  delivered  until 
September  8.  This  Is  the  10th  day  following 
dispatch,  and  we  would  consider  that  this 
would  be  slow  for  even  regular  parcel  post 
and  certainly  almost  Inexcusable  for  air 
parcel  post. 

The  second  letter  concerns  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Schaumburg  National  Bank, 
located  in  Schaumburg,  111.,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  over  7.000  to  transact  its  busi- 
ness £is  any  other  bank  does.  The  letter 
is  quoted  in  full  as  follows: 

OCTOBKK    12.    1965 
Mr.     DONAU)    L.     SWANSON, 

Regional  Director.  Department  of  the  Post 
Office.  Main  Post  Office  Building.  Chi- 
cago, Jll. 

DiAR  Mr,  Swanson:  The  Schaumburg 
State  Bank  Is  a  new  bank  which  opened 
April  30,  1965,  In  the  rapidly  developing 
community  of  Schaumburg,  111. 

Schaumburg,  m.,  has  an  approximate 
population  of  7,000.  and  we  have  over  2.000 
accounts  here  at  the  bank.  This  puts  the 
Schaumburg  State  Bank  among  the  fastest 
growing  banks  In  the  State  outside  the  city 
of  Chicago.  We  endeavor  to  serve  our  cus- 
tomers as  quickly  and  accurately  as  possible. 
but  have  run  Into  several  problems  along 
tills  line  due  to  Improper  post  office  facili- 
ties.   We  have  discussed  this  problem  with 


m  Atcher,  village  president,  and  he  stated 
•jiat  Donald  Rumsfexd.  13th  District  Repre- 
jentatlve.  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives,  has  written  you 
m  regard  to  a  poet  office  In  Schaumburg, 
md  that  you  do  not  feel  that  post  office 
'gcllltles  are  necessary  at  this  time. 

I  do  not  believe  that  you  understand  the 
Have  circumstances  that  can  arise  because 
or  improper  postal  facilities.  I  would  like 
to  reiterate  several  things  that  have  hap- 
pened since  we  opened  which  could  have 
jost  us  money,  and  criticism  from  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  in  Wash- 
Dgton,  D.C. 

We  sold  funds  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Chicago,  In  the  amount  of  $100,000. 
5  days  ago.  These  funds  were  credited  back 
0  our  account  yesterday.  October  11,  and 
he  advice  advising  us  of  the  $100,000  deposit 
iras  mailed  from  LaSalle  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  yesterday.  We  have 
not  yet  received  the  advice  of  the  $100,000 
ar  the  interest  due  us,  and  as  a  result  our 
books  will  not  correctly  reflect  our  cash  posi- 
tion. This  Is  not  the  first  time  this  has 
happened.  On  many  occasions  our  "return 
Checks,"  that  Is,  checks  which  customers 
iave  presented  to  tis  on  other  banks  and 
are  being  returned  to  us  for  various  reasoiu 
ihlch  can  Include  nonsufficlent  funds  or 
account  closed,  are  received  1  or  2  days  later 
•Ma  they  normally  should  be.  This  could 
:ause  us  a  loss  of  a  considerable  amount. 

Several  weeks  ago  one  of  our  customers  had 
ransf erred  $5,000  from  a  bank  In  California 

0  our  account  through  First  National  Bank 
of  Chicago.  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 
nialled  us  an  advice  of  the  transfer.  The 
advice  was  mailed  to  the  "Schavunburg  State 
Bank,  Schaumburg,  Illinois,"  and  It  was  re- 
•urned  to  the  First  National  Bank  marked 

no  town  m  Illinois."  This  could  have 
caused  us  undue  embarrassment  and  could 
have  cost  our  customer  considerable  money 
.is  these  funds  were  to  be  used  for  a  real 
esute  closing. 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank  In  New  York  mailed 
me  a  letter  several  weeks  ago  which  was  re- 
•.umed  "no  such  town  In  Illinois."  This 
-ould  have  caused  them  to  wonder — was 
•here  such  a  bank  In  Illinois?  This  could 
rause  any  customer  to  ask — Is  there  such  a 
bank  In  Illinois? 

We  have  mailed  one  of  our  loan  customers 
;n  Chicago  several  overdue  notices,  and 
3iarked  his  credit  that  the  payment  Is  late, 
only  to  find  that  the  Chicago  Post  Office  re- 
turned his  payment  to  him  marked  "no  such 
•.own  In  Illinois." 

I  do  not  know  what  Is  required  for  a  town 
M  be  recognized  by  the  Federal  Government, 
but  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago  has 
rtquested  that  we  do  not  mall  our  renxlt- 
•Ance  to  them  which  Is  normal  procedure. 
Tills  remittance  ranges  from  $25,000  to 
1100,000  dally.  They  have  asked  us  Instead 
.0  send  It  by  armored  carrier.  It  seems  Ironic 
that  the  Schaumburg  State  Bank,  which  Is 
m  a  way  a  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
oecause  of  our  membership  In  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  Is  discrimi- 
nated against  because  of  lack  of  p>ostal  facil- 
ities— a  lack  that  could  possibly  cost  us  con- 
siderable money  and  does  cause  us  consider- 
able embarrassment. 

I  realize  that  you  have  many  problems  fac- 
ing you,  and  that  your  problems  are  ever  as 
important  as  ours.  I  know  you  are  trying 
to  serve  a  region  for  which  you  are  respon- 
sible as  conscientiously  as  I  am  trying  to 
serve  the  customers,  directors,  and  stock- 
holders of  the  Schaumburg  State  Bank,  but 

1  do  hope  that  you  will  give  your  personal 
attention  to  the  problem  we  have  here  In 
Schaumburg  before  the  bank,  or  any  of  Its 
customers,  suffers  a  loss  becatise  of  Improper 
postal  service. 

Sincerely, 

Ward  A.  Weaver.  President. 


Perhaps  the  saddest  commentary  on 
the  postal  service  is  that  evidenced  by  a 
certified  letter — return  receipt  requested, 
incidentally — received  on  October  13, 
1965,  from  a  p>ostal  employee,  who  wrote 
in  part  as  follows: 

In  my  position  as  postal  clerk  at  tbe 

Installation,  I  have  received  many,  many 
complaints  from  patrons  about  poor  service; 
loss  of  mall;  misdelivery  of  mall;  pilfering 
of  mall.  This  ranges  from  third-class  to 
registered  mall. 

I  have  also  had  similar  experience — and 
can  fully  sympathize  with  each  patron. 
Sympathy  Is  not  the  answer.  The  patron 
Is  entitled  to  better  service. 

Many  of  the  residents  have  told  me  that 
they  have  written  complaints  to  you  about 
poor  postal  service.  •  •  •  Have  you  received 
these  letters?  With  the  great  number  of 
lost  letters.  It  makes  one  ask  If  this  Is  the 
reason  why  something  hasn't  been  done  to 
correct  this  situation. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  and  on,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  my  files  are  full.  I  will  not 
take  the  time  of  the  House  to  explore 
this  further  now  for  I  am  sure  there 
must  be  many  who  could  submit  similar 
files  and  similar  complaints  and  similar 
evidence.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  I 
cannot  close  this  statement  without 
printing  in  the  Record  the  following  let- 
ter, received  from  the  Post  OflBce  De- 
partment, concerning  the  loss  In  the 
mail  of  2,754  mailings  of  Philadelphia 
Mint  proof  sets,  containing  38,169  sets 
of  1964  coins.  I  submit  this  story  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House: 

Post  Office  Departmekt, 
Washington,  D.C.  August  11,  1965. 
Hon.  Donald  Rumsfeld, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  July  27,  concerning  the  loss  of 
proof  coins  mailed  to  Mr.  Thomas  O.  Goss 
of  Wllmette,  ni. 

The  Philadelphia  Mint  mailed  3,949.235 
sets  of  1964  proof  coins  through  July  26, 
1965.  From  1  to  75  sets  were  included  In 
the  549,387  Insured  mailings,  and  3.754  such 
mailings  containing  38,169  sets  were  claimed 
as  not  received. 

Each  set  of  proof  coins  consists  of  five 
coins  (one  each  of  50  cents,  25  cents,  10  cents, 
5  cents,  and  1  cent  pieces)  with  a  face  value 
of  91  cents.  The  mint  charges  $2.10  per  set. 
Claims  are  settled  on  the  basis  of  $2.10  per 
set.  Duplicate  shipments  were  furnished 
to  addresses  In  about  55  i}ercent  of  the  cases 
Involving  1964  proof  claims  and  refunds  were 
made  to  the  remainder  of  claimants. 

We  have  been  aware  that  reported  losses 
of  coins  In  the  mall  were  on  the  Increase. 
Some  months  ago  we  arranged  to  give  In- 
tensifled  attention  to  the  handling  of  coin 
packages  Including  those  mailed  by  the 
mint.  Investigation  and  observation  of 
mint  mailings  were  made  on  numerous  dates. 
We  also  provided  for  coordination  of  Investi- 
gations covering  depredations  Involving 
coins  to  get  the  best  practical  results. 

Proof  sets  of  coins  were  mailed  by  the  mint 
as  third-  or  fourth-class  Insured  matter,  de- 
pending on  the  weight.  Slightly  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  parcels  for  which  claims 
were  paid  were  mailed  as  mlnlmtim  fee  In- 
sured mall.  No  record  Is  made  of  this  typ>e 
of  mall  while  in  transit  or  upon  delivery. 
The  remaining  such  parcels,  which  contained 
the  major  part  of  the  lost  sets,  were  num- 
bered Insured  parcels,  and  while  again  no 
transit  record  is  made  a  receipt  Is  obtained 
upon  delivery. 

Our  records  show  that  45  postal  employees 
were  arrested  for  theft  of  mall  containing 


coins  In  calendar  year  1964.  and  43  such  ar- 
rests were  made  In  January  1  through  July 
30.  1965.  A  number  of  these  cases  directly 
Involved  proof  sets  of  coins  mailed  by  the 
mint.  A  number  of  factors  aside  from  thefts 
by  postal  employees  must  be  considered  In 
relation  to  proof  set  losses.  For  example,  on 
May  20,  five  mail  handlers  (nonpostal)  em- 
ployed at  a  large  railroad  terminal  were  ap- 
prehended for  theft  of  coin  and  other  parcels 
from  the  mall.  Although  no.  proof  sets  were 
directly  Involved,  they  had  had  access  to  a 
number  of  such  parcels  in  transit  through 
their  terminal  which  were  not  received  by 
addressees  In  Midwestern  and  Western  States. 
In  three  other  Instances,  employees  (non- 
postal)  of  star  route  contractors  were  ap- 
prehended for  coin  mall  thefts.  Also,  there 
Is  likelihood  of  some  proof  coin  mailings, 
particularly  smaller  ones,  containing  one  to 
four  sets,  being  lost  or  stolen  after  delivery 
Into  Individual  mall  receptacles  of  the  ad- 
dressees. In  this  connection,  postal  Inspec- 
tors made  12.790  arrests  during  flscal  year 
1965  which  Included  7.850  apprehensions  In 
cases  involving  theft,  rifling  or  other  mis- 
treatment of  mall  or  mall  receptacles. 

In  addition  to  depredations,  other  factors 
such  as  damage  also  contribute  to  the  loss  of 
numismatic  coins.  As  an  example,  a  rail- 
road mall  storage  car  caught  fire  In  May  1965 
and  a  postal  Inspector  found  loose  coins  to- 
taling $54.13  In  the  debris.  All  but  16  coins 
bore  1964  mint  dates  and  21  were  Kennedy 
50-cent  pieces.  The  coins  no  longer  had 
numismatic  value,  however,  as  they  were 
seared  and  blackened. 

When  coins  having  unusual  value  are 
found  loose  In  the  mall  they  are  sent  to  the 
postmaster  at  New  York.  N.Y..  for  disposi- 
tion after  awaiting  possible  claims  by  the 
owners.  Sets  €t  U.S.  proof  coins  are  consid- 
ered In  this  category,  and  when  ownership 
cannot  be  established,  they  are  sold  'with 
other  unxisual  coins  at  auction.  No  record 
is  maintained  of  the  t3^e  of  coins  sold  but 
we  do  know  that  $3,956.87  was  realized  from 
such  sales  in  1964,  and  proof  coins  were  In- 
cluded among  those  sold. 

The  Philadelphia  Mint  has  discontinued 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  proof  coins  In 
order  to  devote  entire  production  capacity 
to  the  manufacture  of  coins  for  circulation. 
You  may  be  sure  that  If  such  manufacture 
and  sale  resumes  we  will  be  In  touch  with 
Treasury  officials  beforehand  to  arrange  the 
most  secure  method  of  mailing  and  handling. 
Meanwhile,  we  will  continue  to  give  Inten- 
sive attention  to  the  security  of  the  mall  and 
particularly  that  which  Is  most  susceptible  to 
depredation. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

H.  B.  MONTAGXTE, 

Chief  Inspector. 

1  do  not  know  the  answer  to  these 
problems.  I  do  know,  however,  *hat  I 
cannot  simply  join  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents who  ended  his  letter  of  complaint 
and  frustration  by  sas^ng : 

Sound  like  a  chronic  complalner?  A  per- 
son can  take  just  so  much  and  when  invited 
to  conunent  will  do  so.  If  you  had  not  in- 
quired, I  would  have  silently  borne  the 
burden  of  many  others  and  said — Oh,  well,  at 
least  we  got  it. 

From  the  letters  in  my  file  and  the 
numerous  complaints  which  I  have  heard 
at  meetings  and  from  visitors  to  my 
oflQce,  he  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the 
lucky  ones. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  problem 
which  does  not  have  a  solution.  There 
are  problems  of  varying  complexity — and 
this  one  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
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more  complex.  Many  factors  are  un- 
doubtedly involved  in  the  breakdown  in 
service,  and  the  13th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict has  been  extremely  vocal  in  pointing 
out,  a  number  of  these. 

Recently  I  took  occasion  to  speak  on 
the  floor  in  connection  with  the  civil 
service  and  postal  pay  increase  bill  which 
I  supported.  In  part.  I  discussed  one  of 
the  problems  involved  as  follows: 

What  may  be  a  fair  wage  In  one  part  of 
this  country  may  not  be  a  fair  wage  In  an- 
other part  of  the  country.  The  13th  District 
of  Illinois,  and  the  area  around  Chicago.  Is 
an  area  that  has  a  very  high  cost  of  living. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  postal  em- 
ployees In  our  area  do  not  make  enough  at 
the  present  time  to  have  a  reasonable  stand- 
ard of  living.  They  Just  do  not  make  enough 
money.  The  wages  are  Inadequate.  •  •  • 
Why  has  not  (a  proposal)  come  before  the 
Congress  •  •  •  that  takes  Into  account  the 
clear,  well-known,  and  well-publicized  dif- 
ferences In  the  cost  of  living  In  the  various 
portions  of  this  country? 

I  have  heard  from  residents  of  our  dis- 
trict that  some  postal  employees,  to  aug- 
ment inadequate  incomes,  have  entered 
into  "house-watching"  agreements, 
whereby  they  take  time  from  their  de- 
livery schedule  at  each  particular  house 
where  so  requested,  and.  for  a  fee.  they 
will  enter  the  house,  check  the  heat  and 
the  pets  and  do  other  incidental  tasks — a 
pleasant  enough  service  if  you  are  away 
from  the  city,  but  not  so  pleasant  for  the 
family  at  the  end  of  the  route  which  does 
not  receive  its  mail  until  4:30  in  the 
afternoon,  if  enough  people  are  out  of 
town  that  day. 

I  would  take  occasion  here.  too.  to  ob- 
ject to  that  time-honored  institution — 
the  politically  appointed  -acting  post- 
master." Apparently,  the  proper  admin- 
istration of  the  postal  service  is  more 
complicated  and  more  demanding  than 
one  might  at  first  be  led  to  believe.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  was  established 
to  prevent  deterioration  of  Government 
services  by  appointment  of  unqualified 
or  inadequately  prepared  personnel — and 
yet  our  postal  service  is  being,  in  many 
cases,  hastened  in  its  deterioration  by 
this  very  same  type  of  political  appoint- 
ment. 

The  appointment  of  a  postmaster  lies 
in  the  hands  of  the  administration's 
party — and  in  more  cases  than  not.  the 
appointment  goes  to  a  devoted  party 
worker  who — all  too  often  knows  little  or 
nothing  about  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment when  he  takes  the  job.  We  then 
have  the  convenience  of  appointing 
"acting  postmasters"  who  serve  inde- 
terminate lengths  of  time  until  "post- 
masters" are  finally  appointed.  Anyone 
can  see  that,  whether  originally  qualified 
or  not.  if  one  does  the  job  for  6  months 
or  a  year,  he  or  she  might  very  well  know 
the  ropes  well  enough  at  the  end  of  that 
time  to  take  the  extimination  and  at  least 
end  up  on  the  register.  And  there  is  the 
third  magic  step — almost  Invariably,  if 
the  name  of  the  acting  postmaster  ap- 
pears on  the  register,  no  matter  whether 
first,  or  second,  or  third,  he  wakes  up  to 
find  himself  postmaster. 

I  believe  politics  must  leave  the  postal 
service.  The  spoils  of  political  power  al- 
most wrecked  the  Goverrunent  service 


until  the  Civil  Service  Commission  was 
created.  The  rewards  of  faithful  politi- 
cal service  should  not  be  unrelated  posi- 
tions of  public  trust.  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  empathy  for  those  dedicated,  con- 
scientious career  employees  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  as  they  watch  while 
one  after  another  takes  over  the  top  spot 
in  their  particular  offices — one  after  an- 
other political  appointees  who,  in  many 
cases,  had  had  little  more  to  do  with  the 
post  office  than  buy  a  stamp  or  send  a 
package  or  accept  delivery  of  mail. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  recommended  that  consideration 
be  given  to  relieving  Members  of  Con- 
gress of  resf>onsibilities  involving  post- 
masterships  and  rural  letter  carriers.  I 
strongly  believe  that  such  a  step  would 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  coimtry  and 
of  the  postal  service,  as  well  as  of  the 
Congress. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  further 
point  out  the  inadequacy  of  existing  post- 
al facilities  in  my  district.  In  some 
areas  studies  and  surveys  and  considera- 
tion have  gone  on  for  years,  and  the 
towns — such  as  Schaumburg.  referred  to 
earlier — with  populations  presently  of 
5.000  to  6,000  to  7.000  people,  cannot  even 
get  themselves  listed  in  the  postal  direc- 
tory as  post  offices,  branch  offices,  or  sta- 
tions. In  March  of  1964.  in  response  to 
communications  from  my  office  and  from 
the  village  involved.  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing comments  concerning  one  of  our 
post  offices: 

There  are  no  present  plans  for  any  addi- 
tional facilities  In  the  community  at  this 
time,  as  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  culmina- 
tion of  plans  above  mentioned  will  solve  ex- 
isting difficulties. 

Similar  problems  exist  in  other  town- 
ships in  northern  Cook  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  plans  have  been  car- 
ried through,  and  the  service  is  worse 
than  it  has  ever  been.  Certainly,  in  this 
country,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  effec- 
tively meet  the  needs  of  rapidly  growing 
areas — not  3  or  4  or  5  years  after  growth 
has  taken  place,  but  when  it  is  taking 
place,  or  at  least  immediately  thereafter. 
The  continued  lag  between  growth  and 
service  is, destructive  of  efficient  mail 
sei'vice. 

A  review  of  the  amounts  of  money  ap- 
propriated for  the  operations  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  over  recent  fiscal  years 
shows  the  following:  fiscal  year  1963. 
$4,648,924,300;  fiscal  year  1964,  $4,925.- 
500,000;  fiscal  year  1965.  $5,202  million: 
fiscal  year  1966.  $5.324.400.000 — T^ith 
more  to  be  appropriated.  The  steady 
increase  is  requested  and  justified  year 
after  year  on  the  premise  that  it  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  modernize  operations 
and  improve  service.  And  still  we  ap- 
propriate more  and  hope  for  the  best. 

And  so  it  goes  on.  The  population  in- 
creases. The  rates  increase.  The  cost  of 
living  rises.  Facilities  do  not  increase  in 
relation  to  the  population.  Service  does 
not  increase  in  relation  to  rates.  Em- 
ployees do  not  spend  their  lives  in  posi- 
tions where  they  do  not  earn  a  reason- 
able wage,  and  where  the  incentive  to 
reach  the  top  is  taken  away  before  they 
even  start  to  climb. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  telephone  commu- 
nications  system  of  this  country  were 
operating  in  this  manner,  there  would 
be  such  a  public  outcry  that  A.T.  &•  T. 
would  become  a  Government  agency. 
Thank  heaven,  and  private  enterprise, 
this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  not  a  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  it  is 
making  money,  expanding  operations,  re- 
ducing rates,  and  providing  efficient  mod- 
ern service.  There  must  be  a  lesson  here 
someplace. 

The  recently  appointed  Postmaster 
General.  Mr.  O'Brien,  is  a  skilled  politi- 
cian and  able  public  servant — which  I 
admire.  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  be  an 
equally  skilled  Postmaster  General  and 
be  successful  in  putting  the  Department 
back  on  the  track  of  efficiency  and  reli- 
ability.          

DRAFT  YOUNG  TOUGHS,  PUNKS, 
AND  HOODLUMS 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extencr  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Selective 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  drafting 
of  young  persons  now  considered  mor- 
ally defective  or  deficient  because  of 
criminal  records  which  include  juvenile 
offenses,  drunkenness,  narcotic  addic- 
tion, and  serious  moving  traffic  infrac- 
tions. Such  persons  will  receive  training 
and  serve  in  special  combat  units  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

In  the  light  of  the  crisis  in  Vietnam, 
I  think  it  is  absurd  that  the  Army  does 
not  draft  our  Nation's  oversize  group  of 
punks  and  hoods.  I  am  not  saying  that 
most  of  them  will  be  any  great  shakes  as 
soldiers,  but  they  can  at  least  be  of  some 
use  as  extra  manpower. 

The  Army  presently  refuses  young  men 
with  records  of  juvenile,  narcotics. 
drunkenness,  and  criminal  offenses  be- 
cause it  believes  they  are  not  morally 
qualified  for  the  privilege  of  Army  serv- 
ice. This  is  ridiculous  in  light  of  the 
Vietnam  situation.  The  sooner  the  Army 
starts  making  use  of  America's  large  con- 
tingent of  punks  and  young  toughs,  the 
better  off  we  will  be.  Drafted  punks  will 
be  good  substitutes  for  persons  who  can 
make  a  greater  contribution  in  other 
ways,  and  I  personally  feel  that  Army 
discipline  and  Army  life  may  have  some- 
thing to  offer  to  the  punks  and  you'^s 
hoods  who  now  clutter  up  our  streets. 
No  doubt  the  Army  can  offer  some  train- 
ing that  will  help  rehabilitate  youn' 
punks  and  teach  the  unemployable  ones 
a  trade. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to  con- 
tinue drafting  only  those  who  satisfy 
high  draft  standards  because  this  pol- 
icy is  self-defeating.  It  drafts  those  who 
could  make  a  more  valuable  contribution 
elsewhere,  and  allows  those  who  can 
make  no  other  contribution  and  who 
might  profit  from  service  to  escape  it  as 
morally  deficient.    The  career  soldiers 
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concept  of  the  military  services  as  units 
in  which  membership  is  a  privilege  is  in- 
appropriate during  wartime  or  during  a 
period  like  the  Vietnamese  crisis.  Be- 
sides, a  unit  like  the  Foreign  Legion 
which  took  criminals  and  misfits  with- 
out question  enjoys  a  reputation  as  high 
as  most  of  the  best  American  units. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  that 
punks  and  criminals  who  might  be 
drafted  under  my  proposal  should  be  in- 
discriminately mixed  with  other  soldiers. 
Most  ought  to  go  in  special  units,  and  it 
seems  fitting  to  me  that  they  be  combat 
trained.  Individuals  with  narcotics  rec- 
ords particularly  ought  to  be  kept  apart 
from  other  troops.  I  would  suggest  spe- 
cial "junkie  battalions"  for  them. 

This  certainly  should  cut  down  our 
ever-increasing  crime  rate  and  make  our 
streets  and  parks  safe  again. 


PUBLIC  REACTION  TO  RUMP  ANTICS 
ON  BANK  MERGER  BILLS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day a  handful  of  members  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  made 
a  mockery  of  the  rules  of  the  House  by 
sneaking  into  the  committee  room  under 
false  pretenses  to  hold  a  rump  session. 

This  was  a  sad  performance  which 
hurts  the  reputation  of  the  entire  Con- 
gress. The  session,  of  course,  was  totally 
illegal.  That  point  has  been  firmly 
established. 

The  rump  session  did  show  plainly 
the  desperation  behind  the  move  to 
bail  out  Manufacturers-Hanover  Trust 
Co.,  the  Nation's  fourth  largest  bank, 
and  the  other  big  banks  under  prosecu- 
tion for  antitrust  law  violations.  That 
frantic  so-called  meeting  lays  bare  the 
massive  pressures  behind  the  bank 
merger  bills. 

Rice  Odell,  business  editor  for  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  tells  about  this 
session  in  today's  editions.  I  place  Mr. 
Odell's  column  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

I  From  the  Washington  Dallv  News,  Oct.  20. 
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Dark  Plots  Emerge  on  CAPrrot  Hill 

(By  Rice  Odell) 

A  pint-sized  melodrama,  with  farcical  over- 
tones, was  acted  out  at  the  Capitol  yesterday. 

The  main  plot  centered  on  a  bitterly  dis- 
puted bill  before  the  33-member  Hovise 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  which 
would  provide  retroactive  antitrust  exemp- 
tion for  three  bank  mergers,  and  would  also 
soften  merger  guidelines  to  be  used  by  the 
Justice  Department  "and  the  courts  In  the 
future. 

Leading  characters  In  support  of  the  bill 
are  Representatives  Thomas  L.  Ashley, 
Democrat,  of  Ohio,  and  William  S.  Moorhead, 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  backed  by  Re- 
publicans and  several  other  Democrats.  In 
violent  oppoeltion  Is  committee  chairman, 
Representative  Wright  Patman,  Democrat. 
of  Texas,  and  other  Democrats.  The  play 
begins. 


ACT  I 

The  morning  before,  Mr.  Patman  has 
abruptly  adjourned  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee before  a  quorum  arrived,  thereby  ap- 
parently sounding  the  death  knell  of  the  bill 
this  session.  An  angry  Representative  Ash- 
let  goes  Into  a  huddle  with  Mr.  Moorhead 
and  one  or  two  others.    They  plot  darkly. 

It  is  a  few  minutes  before  10  ajn.  yester- 
day, and  the  handsome  Mr.  Moorhead  strolls 
casually  through  the  committee's  oflSce  to- 
ward the  hearing  room.  He  Is  challenged  by 
a  member  of  the  staff. 

Just  going  in  to  pick  up  some  papers  I 
left  there,  Mr.  Moorhead  Is  said  to  have 
replied. 

He  enters  the  cavernous  Rayburn  Building 
meeting  room,  goes  to  the  main  door,  unlocks 
It  and  lets  In  a  dozen  or  so  of  his  colleagues 
waiting  In  the  hall.  They  start  to  hold  a 
meeting. 

Chairman  Patman  has  not  called  it.  He 
doesn't  even  know  about  It.  In  fact  he  Is  at 
the  hospital  visiting  his  wife.  Mr.  Ashley,  as 
ranking  majority  member  present,  presides. 
A  staff  man  reported  that  the  lights  were  all 
out  at  the  beginning. 

Shortly,  an  opponent  of  the  bill,  Repre- 
sentative Henry  S.  Rettss,  Democrat,  of 
Wisconsin,  arrives  and.  with  his  seniority, 
claims  the  chair.  He  rules  Immediately  that 
the  meeting  is  Illegal. 

Aha,  says  the  Ashley-Moorhead  group — 
rule  1  of  the  committee  provides  for  reg- 
ular meetings  every  first  and  third  Tiiesday 
of  the  month,  unless  canceled  by  the  chair- 
man.   And  this  he  didn't  do. 

Yes,  he  did,  Mr.  Reuss  says,  and  a  paper 
Is  produced  to  support  the  claim.  But  Mr. 
Reuss  Is  outvoted  and  the  group  continues 
Its  meeting,  voting  favorably  on  the  bank 
merger  bill  and  to  report  It  to  the  House. 

act    II 

Mr.  Patman  returns,  finding  what  he  later 
calls  a  "rump  session,"  Illegal  because  he  did 
cancel  the  regular  meeting  and  also  because 
there  was  no  quorum  present. 

The  Ashley-Moorhead  forces  Issue  a  press 
release  emphasizing  that  there  was  no  can- 
cellation, and  that  there  was,  Indeed,  a 
quorum  present.  Complete  disagreement 
continues  throughout. 

Mr.  Ashley,  after  the  disputed  meeting, 
goes  to  the  House  and  obtains  consent  to  file 
the  report  voted  on.  Mr.  Patman  says  it's 
not  a  legal  report. 

Mr.  Reuss  calls  a  press  conference  to  pro- 
pose a  compromise  bill  which,  he  says. 
Its  so  important  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
Katzenbach  should  be  called  to  testify. 

He  said  he  thinks  he  can  get  his  proposal 
to  the  House  "about  as  fast  as  that  piece  of 
paper  that  was  acted  on  this  morning." 

Mr.  Patman  promises  to  fight  the  Ashley 
bill  "by  all  means  possible"  anyway. 

Representative  Heney  B.  Gonzalez, 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  says  it  must  be  the 
"silly  season  •  •  •  we're  acting  like  a  bunch 
of  State   legislators." 

Another  well-known  business  writer, 
Lyle  Denniston  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  also  writes  a  very  signifi- 
cant piece  for  today's  editions.  As  you 
will  note,  the  headline  sums  up  the  rea- 
sons behind  the  rush  for  this  legislation 
and  the  obvious  reasons  for  yesterday's 
rump  session.  The  headline  reads: 
"Merger  Survival  Chances  Up  for  Man- 
ufacturers, Hanover." 

I  quote  these  paragraphs  from  Mr. 
Denniston's  story : 

Chances  are  gaining  that  the  biggest  bank 
merger  ever — the  one  that  joined  New  York 
City's  Manufacturers  Trust  Co.  and  Hanover 
Bank — will  be  left  undisturbed. 

A  plan  to  break  up  the  merged  institution 
Is  scheduled  for  filing  in  a  New  York  Fed- 


eral court  on  November  1 — less  than  2  weeks 
from  now. 

But  a  confusing  round  of  contradictory 
action  In  Congress  yesterday  may  lead  to  a 
postponement  of  the  court  filing.  Such  a 
postponement  almost  siorely  will  mean  that 
the  merger  will  be  saved,  even  though  It  was 
once  ruled  unlawful  by  a  Federal  judge. 

Are  we,  the  Congress,  to  allow  an  il- 
legal act  of  a  rump  session  help  to  over- 
turn a  court  decision? 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  the  wish  of  the 
majority  of  the  Congress.  This  would 
be  shameful  if  true. 

As  the  press  has  reported,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  Representa- 
tive MooREHEAD,  of  Pittsburgh,  is  the 
Member  who  sneaked  into  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  room  in  the 
dark,  and  unlocked  the  doors.  Mr. 
Moorhead  has  made  little  secret  of  his 
interest  in  this  legislation.  Last  week, 
the  New  York  Times  carried  this  sig- 
nificant quote: 

Representative  William  S.  Moorhead, 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  the  lack  of 
action  on  the  legislation  was  particularly 
troublesome  for  banks,  notably  the  Manu- 
facturers Hanover  Trust  Co.,  In  New  York, 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Lexington,  Ky., 
and  the  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank 
&  Trust  Co..  of  Chicago,  which  are  under 
court  orders  tc/  dissolve  mergers. 

"Courts  may  take  Into  account  the  fact 
that  the  legislation  Is  almost  through  Con- 
gress," Mr.  Moorhead  said,  "but  of  course 
this  Is  not  certain." 

These  desperate  acts  of  a  handful  of 
Members  are  putting  the  whole  Congress 
on  trial  before  the  jury  of  public  opin- 
ion. I  predict  that  the  reaction  to  yes- 
terday's rump  session  will  be  heard  for 
many  months  to  come.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  do 
not  want  their  affairs  conducted  in  se- 
cret, lawless  sessions  in  darkened  com- 
mittee rooms.  The  people  will  speak 
louder  about  yesterday's  actions  than 
anyone. 


AMERICAN  SAMOA 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  rise  today  to 
call  to  your  attention  a  most  unusual 
group  of  young  people,  the  first  group  of 
this  size,  visiting  the  Nation's  Capital 
today.  These  are  some  40  American 
Samoan  youngsters,  with  a  number  of 
their  teachers  and  chaperones. 

American  Samoa  joined  the  family 
of  the  United  States  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  an 
unorganized  territory  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  are  nationals  of 
the  United  States.  Many  of  them  have 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
They  represent  the  only  community 
under  American  sovereignty  below  the 
equator,  and  they  are  situated  in  the 
beautiful  South  Pacific  midway  between 
Hawaii,  Tahiti,  and  Australia.  These 
are  the  romantic  islands  of  the  South 
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Seas  about  which  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, Margaret  Mead.  James  Mitchener. 
and  Somerset  Maugham  wrote  so  en- 
thusiastically. 

It  is  an  American  community  that  has 
largely  continued  to  govern  itself  in 
terms  of  its  own  Polynesian  culture. 
Some  time  ago  a  popular  magazine,  the 
Readers  Digest,  referred  to  it  as  "Amer- 
ica's shame  in  the  South  Pacific,"  which 
it  attributed  to  a  "half  century  of  ne- 
glect.'  Now  the  Readers  Digest  is  fea- 
turin?  American  Samoa  again  in  its 
forthcoming  November  issue.  It  will  re- 
port that  an  economic  and  social  revolu- 
tion has  happened  in  American  Samoa, 
and  it  is  now  America's  showcase  in  the 
southwest  Pacific. 

Indeed  American  Samoa  has  combined 
the  new  with  the  old  so  splendidly  that 
the  World's  Pair  sought  this  group  to 
represent  all  of  Polynesia  at  the  New 
York  World's  Fair.  These  bright,  hand- 
some, and  charming  people  have  been 
the  feature  attraction  at  the  Polynesian 
Village  for  2  years  now.  and  they  have 
brought  credit  to  America  in  the  Image 
they  have  created  for  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  citizens  and  foreign 
visitors  who  have  been  to  the  fair. 

The  youngsters  are  leaving  tonight  for 
Samoa.  Chairman  Aspin.^ll  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Conmiittee 
asked  me  to  inform  the  House  that  we 
are  so  concerned  on  our  committee  that 
the  political  transition  now  going  on  in 
Samoa  be  carried  out  under  the  best  aus- 
pices, that  a  very  substantial  number  of 
Members  of  the  House  and  of  the  other 
body  will  be  going  to  American  Samoa 
in  early  December  to  consult  with  them 
about  their  political  future.  So,  until 
that  day,  I  want  to  say  to  these  fine  peo- 
ple of  our  American  community,  Tofa 
Soifua. 

MISUSE  OF  THE  FBI  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  is  misusing  and  des- 
ecrating the  good  name  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  FBI  thinks  Francis  X.  Morrissey  is 
a  fit  and  proper  candidate  for  Federal 
judge,  and  that  the  FBI  thinks  that  Mor- 
rissey has  been  truthful  on  matters  of  his 
residency  when  in  fact  reports  In  the 
Boston  Globe  and  other  newspapers  In- 
dicate the  accounts  given  by  Morrissey 
as  to  his  residency  were  contradictory. 
He  coiild  not  be  a  bona  fide  resident  of 
Georgia  for  the  purpose  of  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  that  State  during 
the  same  period  he  was  a  bona  fide  resi- 
dent of  Massachusetts  for  purposes  of 
running  for  political  ofiBce. 

The  blame  for  this  misuse  of  the  FBI's 
good  name  must  fall  upon  Attorney  Gen- 


eral Nicholas  Katzenbach  whose  office 
directs  and  limits  the  extent  of  the  FBI 
investigations  on  these  nominations  to 
Federal  judgeships  and  on  other  matters. 
The  present  pattern  of  misuses  of  the 
FBI  has  brought  the  Justice  Department 
to  its  lowest  point  since  the  Harding  ad- 
ministration and  the  reign  of  Harry  M. 
Daugherty  as  Attorney  General. 

It  was  Katzenbach  who  gave  us  an  ab- 
surd interpretation  of  the  FBI  report  on 
Morrissey  that  led  him  to  conclude  "that 
there  is  no  basis  whatsoever  to  question 
either  Judge  Morrissey's  credibility  or 
his  recollection  of  events  surrounding  his 
studies  in  Georgia." 

This  was  a  desperate  last-minute  move 
to  give  the  public  and  Congress  the  im- 
pression that  the  FBI  is  endorsing  Fran- 
cis X.  Morrissey.  This  is  the  worst  type 
of  deception  for  political  purposes  for  it 
degrades  the  FBI — a  great  investigative 
organization  that  can  do  a  magnificent 
job  if  not  handcuffed  by  a  politically 
motivated  Attorney  General. 

The  Justice  Department  submitted  an 
incomplete  FBI  report  on  the  David  O. 
Bress  nomination  prior  to  the  first  hear- 
ing before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. That  report  made  no  reference  to 
the  fabrication  of  the  phony  stock  cer- 
tificates by  the  law  firm  of  Newmyer  & 
Bress  that  were  secretly  slipped  into  the 
Melvin  A.  Viner  estate. 

Even  the  second  report  submitted  by 
the  Justice  Department  was  inadequate 
in  its  scope  and  did  not  call  the  attention 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  the  full 
evidence  and  the  full  implications  of  the 
fabrication  of  the  phony  stock  certifi- 
cates in  this  estate.  In  fact,  the  Justice 
Department  press  office  told  the  Wash- 
ington Post  that  there  was  nothing  il- 
legal or  improper  in  the  actions  of  the 
Newmyer  &  Bress  law  firm  fabricating 
the  new  stock  certificates  2  weeks  after 
the  death  of  Melvin  A.  Viner  and  secretly 
slipping  them  into  the  estate  without 
notice  to  the  widow  or  to  the  children. 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach  has  the 
responsibility  for  the  inadequate  and 
misleading  reports  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  for  the  limitations  on  the  in- 
vestigation that  resulted  in  an  inade- 
quate investigation. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  had  the  responsibility 
for  the  whitewash  report  on  the  Walter 
Jenkins  matter  a  year  ago  when  an  effort 
was  made  to  use  the  FBI  for  a  clever 
coverup. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  had  the  responsibility 
for  the  Investigation,  the  reports,  and  the 
letters  that  were  sent  to  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  in  an  effort  to  smear  and  dis- 
credit Don  B.  Reynolds  and  to  protect 
Bobby  Baker  and  some  of  his  high-pow- 
ered political  associates. 

Not  since  Attorney  General  Harry 
Daugherty  have  we  had  such  a  low 
standard  of  Justice  Department  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  continuation  of  my 
remarks.  I  Insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Max 
Lerner  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  October  19,  1965,  and  another  article 


by  Mr.  Julian  Morrison  of  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  of  the  same  date: 

Judicial  Appointments  Flaw  Opens 
(By  Max  Lerner) 

A  civilization,  like  the  fabled  dike,  shows 
Its  vulnerability  not  by  any  massive  break- 
down but  by  a  seemingly  slight  flaw  through 
which  the  floodwaters  will,  in  time,  course. 
Just  such  a  flaw  has  opened  up  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Federal  Judicial  appointments,  with 
the  choice  of  Francis  J.  Morrissey  of  Boston 
for  the  Federal  district  court. 

By  one  of  those  ironic  twists  in  the  ways 
of  politicians,  it  has  come  about  that  what 
the  hubris  of  the  Kennedy  family  was  un- 
able to  achieve  while  one  of  its  sons  was  in 
the  White  House — the  elevation  of  a  legal 
cipher  and  a  judicial  nobody  to  the  Federal 
court  system — has  now  been  all  but  achieved 
under  the  ready  political  largesse  as  well  as 
the  hubris  of  President  Johnson. 

To  the  credit  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, it  has  bitterly  opposed  the  nomination 
through  the  testimony  of  the  chairman  of 
its  Important  conunittee  on  the  Federal 
Judiciary. 

What  he  dug  up  was  an  almost  unbeliev- 
able record:  That,  after  falling  the  Massa- 
chusetts  bar  exam.  Morrissey  went  to  Geor- 
gia, got  a  law  degree  after  3  months  from  a 
diploma  mill  there,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Georgia  bar;  that  he  had  failed  to  report 
this  diploma-mill  episode  to  the  ABA  com- 
mittee; that  he  had  failed  the  Massachu- 
setts bar  a  second  time;  that  after  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  after  a  third  try  he  had 
never  tried  a  court  case  as  a  lawyer;  that 
after  he  became  a  municipal  Judge  he  had 
never  tried  a  jury  case  nor  an  equity  case. 
If  the  American  legal  profession  accepts 
a  man  with  such  qualifications  on  the  prized 
Federal  bench,  it  will  accept  anyone. 

Morrissey,  to  do  him  Justice,  has  many 
virtues.  He  slips  in  and  out  of  the  detailed 
biography  of  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  "The 
Founding  Father,"  by  Richard  Whalen,  as 
the  worshipful  friend  and  faithful  retainer 
of  that  patriarchal  figure,  who  arranged  to 
get  him  his  municipal  Judgeship.  He  was 
Jack  Kennedy's  political  mentor  when  he 
started  his  career,  and  then  his  ofHce  man- 
ager. He  watched  over  the  political  debut  of 
Teddt  Kennedy  as  well. 

He  is  doubtless — as  a  number  of  witnesses 
testified  before  the  Senate  committee,  in- 
cluding Representative  McCormack  and 
Senator  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts — a  faith- 
ful and  loyal  friend  and  a  fine  family  man. 
He  is  a  fluent  orator  in  the  grand  Boston 
tradition  and  a  man  of  commanding  charm. 
He  has  all  those  qualities.  But  alas,  the 
qualities  he  almost  wholly  lacks  are  exactly 
those  he  needs  for  the  Federal  court: 
Knowledge  and  training  In  the  law  and 
mastery  of  Its  traditions  and  procedures. 

Some  might  say:  Why  raise  so  much  fuss 
over  a  single  appointment,  especially  when 
he  is  such  a  fine  fellow? 

They  forget  how  complex,  exacting,  and 
crucial  are  the  cases  coming  before  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  and  what  stakes  of  fortune 
and  fate  are  involved  In  them,  not  only  for 
giant  corporations  but  for  ordinary  un- 
important men. 

They  forget  also  the  dreams  of  young  law 
students  and  lawyers,  giving  the  fire  of 
their  excellence  In  brain  and  spirit  in  the 
hope  that  ascent  up  the  Judicial  ladder  will 
go  to  merit — or  at  least  that  it  will  not  be 
bestowed  on  a  nullity  of  merit.  Break  this 
hope  and  you  kill  the  dream. 

Another  case  has  hit  the  news  at  the  same 
time — one  In  which  Judge  Edward  Weinfeld, 
a  Federal  district  Judge  who  Is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  sharpest  and  deepest  Judicial 
minds  of  the  Nation,  has  been  denied  the 
appointment  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals, 
for  which  the  best  men  In  the  legal  pro- 
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fession  reconunended  him,  while  a  far  less 
distinguished  Judge — with  political  weight 
behind  him — got  the  post. 

Thus  in  one  case  the  exactly  wrong  man 
gets  a  Judgeship  for  which  he  has  nb  quall- 
flcatiojas,  while  In  another  the  exactly  right 
one  is  denied  the  judgeship  which  he  would 
grace.  I  don't  know  what  Jokester,  In  Wash- 
ington or  wherever,  shakes  the  dice  that 
turned  up  so  madly. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Oct.  19, 

1965] 

Affidavit    on    Stock    Is    Circulated— Bress 

Nomination  Debated  Today 

(By  Julian  Morrison) 

An  affidavit  stating  that  stock  certificates 
^  handled  by  the  law  Arm  of  David  G.  Bress 
were  not  even  in  existence  on  the  dates  they 
bear  has  been  shown  to  key  members  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  Senate  is  expected  to  debate  today 
Mr.  Bress'  controversial  nomination  as  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  District. 

The  affidavit  bears  the  signature  of  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Goes  Lithographing  Co.  of  Chi- 
cago, which  printed  the  blank  stock 
certificates  used  by  the  Arcade-Svmshlne 
Laundry  Co.  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Bress  was  secretary  of  and  attorney  for, 
the  company  during  a  bitter  estate  suit  that 
followed  the  death  in  1955  of  one  of  three 
brothers  who  owned  the  laundry. 

widow  disagrees 

The  surviving  brothers.  Robert  and  Leon- 
ard Viner,  claimed  their  brother  Melvln's 
stock  must  be  sold  back  to  the  company  at 
half  its  book  value  under  an  agreement 
signed  in  1949.  Melvin  Viner's  widow  dis- 
agreed, and  the  suit  followed. 

A  key  point  In  the  suit  was  the  existence 
of  stock  certificates  that  bore  the  date  of 
December  26,  1950. 

In  his  affidavit,  obtained  by  the  widow's 
lawyer.  Goes  Lithographing  Vice  President 
Charles  B.  Goes  III  states  that  the  certifi- 
cates were  first  printed  by  his  company  in 
March  1953. 

In  depositions  on  file  in  U.S.  district  court 
here,  Robert  and  Leonard  Viner  at  first  stat- 
ed the  certificates  were  signed  on  the  date 
they  bear. 

amended  answers 

Later  they  were  allowed  to  amend  their 
answers  In  Ink  on  the  depositions  stating 
that  the  certificates  were  actually  signed 
about  the  middle  of  January  1955.  several 
weeks  after  their  brother's  death. 

The  brothers  said  In  their  revised  deposi- 
tions that  the  new  stock  certificates  were 
issued  as  replacements  for  ones  that  had 
been  lost  but  which,  in  fact,  had  been  issued 
on  the  dates  they  bore.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  suit  had  been  settled  out  of 
court. 

Mrs.  Viner's  attorney,  Bruce  Sundlun,  said 
yesterday  he  obtained  the  settlement  after 
presenting  the  Goes  affidavit  to  Albert  Philip- 
son  of  the  Bress  Arm. 

The  Goes  affidavit  also  states  that  Mr. 
Phlllpson,  on  March  10,  1955,  wrote  the 
lithographing  company  to  determine  when 
the  stock  certificates  that  were  made  out  2 
months  earlier,  but  dated  as  of  1950,  had 
first  been  manufactured. 

The  Phlllpson  letter  said,  in  part: 

"Enclosed  Is  a  stock  certificate  blank  which 
I  have  purchased  from  a  local  stationery 
store.  I  have  been  using  this  particular 
form  for  several  years. 

"I  would  like  to  know  the  year  In  which 
you  first  manufactured  and  sold  in  the 
Washington  area  this  particular  form  GOES 
509  in  its  present  appearance.  (If  there  has 
fver  been  any  change  In  appearance) . 

"In  addition,  I  would  like  to  know  if 
possible  the  date  when  this  particular  blank 


which  is  enclosed  herewith  was  manufac- 
tured and  sold  in  the  Washington  area." 

The  Chicago  company  replied  that  "we  do 
not  find  that  the  design  has  been  changed 
In  any  shape  or  form"  since  originally  printed 
m  1927. 

The  Goes  affidavit  states,  however,  that  a 
later  examination  of  the  certificates  In  ques- 
tion shows  that  they  were  part  of  an  Issue 
whose  design  varied  in  several  particulars 
from  the  original  stock  certificates  which  had 
been  used  by  the  laundry  company  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Those  original  certificates  made  no  men- 
tion of  the  agreement  binding  the  brothers 
and  their  heirs  to  resell  the  stock  only  to 
the  laundry  and  not  to  outsiders. 

The  new  certificates,  which  the  surviving 
brothers  said  were  replacements  of  lost  cer- 
tificates, bear  the  restrictive  clause. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE 
n  OP  THE  MERCHANT  MARINE 
ACT  OF  1936 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mi".  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
the  deplorable  conditions  in  the  mer- 
chant marine,  I  have,  today,  introduced 
a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  to  create  the  Federal 
Maritime  Administration  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  puipose  of  this  bill  is  to  establish 
a  new  independent  agency  to  be  known 
as  the  Federal  Maritime  Administration. 
It  will  not  be  under  any  other  depart- 
ment, agency  or  instrumentality  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  or 
under  the  authority  of  any  such  depart- 
ment, agency  or  instrumentality. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  it  determined  that 
our  maritime  policy  could  best  be  imple- 
mented and  administered  by  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  It  did  so  after  a  brief 
and  unsatisfactory  experience  in  at- 
tempting to  carry  out  the  promotion  of 
the  American  merchant  marine  ^nithin 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  the  early 
1930*s.  During  its  period  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency,  the  original  Maritime 
Commission  revitalized  the  merchant 
marine  and  produced  a  miracle  of  ship 
consti-uction  and  operation  which  con- 
tributed so  heavily  to  our  victory  in 
World  War  II.  Following  the  war,  criti- 
cisms of  the  activities  of  the  then  exist- 
ing membership  of  the  Commission 
brought  about  the  adoption  of  a  proposal 
to  again  place  the  maritime  functions, 
both  promotional  and  regulatory,  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  but  with 
a  very  high  degree  of  autonomy. 

I  will  not  attempt  in  this  brief  state- 
ment to  detail  the  effectiveness  of  the 
agency  during  the  next  period  from  1951 
to  1961.  except  to  say  that  the  results 
were  spotty  at  best.  And,  as  brought 
out  in  the  investigations  by  committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  in  the  years 
1958  through  1960,  the  regulatory  func- 
tions were  disclosed  to  be  most  inade- 
quately handled. 


So  again  we  had  a  reorganization  un- 
der plan  No.  7  of  1961,  which  provided 
for  granting  completely  independent 
status  for  the  handling  of  the  regula- 
tory functions  under  the  newly  created 
F'ederal  Maritime  Commission.  The  pro- 
motional functions  were  left  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

At  the  time  this  plan  was  proposed,  I 
was  not  entirely  happy  about  it.  I  urged 
that,  if  it  were  adopted,  the  promo- 
tional functions  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Administration,  even  though  under 
the  overall  policy  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  be  administered  as 
independently  and  autonomously  as  pos- 
sible. I  was  assured  that  this  would  be 
the  case  even  though  the  Maritime  Sub- 
sidy Board  would  not  be  composed  of 
Presidentially  appointed  and  congres- 
sionally  approved  members.  I  felt  at  the 
time  that  the  plan  deserved  a  chance 
and,  therefore,  I  supported  its  approval 
in  the  House. 

Now,  after  4  years  of  experience  under 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  7, 1  must  confess 
regrets  over  my  support  of  that  plan.  I 
feel  that  our  maritime  pnalicy  must  be  im- 
plemented and  administered  by  an  inde- 
pendent agency  composed  of  qualified 
people  appointed  by  the  President  and 
approved  in  the  customary  manner  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and 
vested  with  responsibility  and  authority 
to  carry  out  the  policies  and  laws  laid 
down  by  Congress.  This  does  not  seem 
to  be  possible  under  a  subordinated  bu- 
reau buried  deep  in  a  large  department 
having  many  other  various  responsibil- 
ities in  its  jurisdiction. 

Our  merchant  marine  is  too  important 
a  part  of  our  national  posture  to  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  to  drift  in  a  sea  of 
inaction  as  it  has  for  the  past  4  years. 

I  intend  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  next 
session  to  hold  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion with  the  hope  that  by  giving  every- 
one a  full  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves we  will  be  able  to  get  our  merchant 
marine  policy  back  on  course. 

I  include   a  letter  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  October  20,  1965: 
Sea  Power  and  Shipping 

Your  editorials  "Purloined  Wisdom"  (Oct. 
4)  and  "Subsidies  and  Benefits"  (Oct.  11) 
displayed  an  amazing  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  basic  concepts  of  seapower.  The  ob- 
jective of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
was  not  "an  efficient,  economically  competi- 
tive merchant  marine,"  but  to  provide  the 
maritime  Industrial  support  required  by  our 
Navy.  Without  this  support,  our  mighty 
Navy  may  provide  the  uninformed  with  the 
comforting  illusion  of  seapower,  but  that  is 
all  it  would  be.  an  Illusion. 

The  logic  of  these  editorials  might  have 
been  quite  persuasive  had  you  not  mistaken 
the  means  for  the  end. 

C.  H.  Meao, 
Captain,  USN  (retired). 

Chevy  Chase. 

Mr.  RFDT.TN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Murphy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  join  with  the  chair- 
man of  my  committee.  Mr.  Bonner,  of 
North  Carolina,  in  endorsing  his  remarks 
today  concerning  our  sinking  maritime 
policy. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  serving 
with  Mr.  Bonner  on  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  for  3 
years.  Mr.  Bonner  has  always  been  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  every  member 
of  this  committee  and  to  me  in  particu- 
lar. I  have  fovmd  his  judgment,  ex- 
perience, and  knowledge  of  the  affairs 
of  our  Merchant  Marine  to  be  without 
peer  in  this  country.  Leading  repre- 
sentatives of  the  maritime  industry 
have  on  many  occasions  voiced  these 
very  same  sentiments,  and  I  know  that 
they  not  only  have  admiration  for  his 
professional  knowledge,  but  also  they 
express  a  deep  gratitude  for  his  per- 
sonal opinions. 

Chairman  Bonner  has  stated  that  the 
Maritime  Administration  in  the  past  year 
and  one-half  has  been  making  proposals 
and  moving  in  a  direction  that  is  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  the  U.S.- 
flag  vessels. 

The  veiled  proposals  which  have  been 
placed  in  the  trade  winds  of  American 
maritime  policy  have  alarmed  the  Amer- 
ican   merchant    marine    industry    and 
caused  hesitancy  and  uncertainty  in  the 
continuance  of  American  policy  which 
was  so  forcefully  stated  in  the  1936  act. 
Last  Friday  in  a  speech  in  Hershey, 
Pa..  I  stated   that  the   Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  would 
undoubtedly  take  up  in  great  detail  the 
reports  requested  and  submitted  to  the 
Maritime  Administrator  in  the  special 
task  force.     This  last  report  seems  to 
be  another  probe  into  the  economics  of 
worldwide  shipping  whose  thrust  does 
not  appear  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  U.S.-flag  policy.    It  has  always  been 
my  opinion  that  our  regulatory  agencies 
and    the    executive    leadership    in    this 
country  should  function  in  the  best  in- 
terests not  only  of  the  United  States, 
but  within  the  agency  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  American  indusry  which 
they  regulate. 

I  do  not  feel,  and  I  am  certain  the  in- 
dustry does  not  feel,  that  the  latest  task- 
force  proposal  does  anything  in  favor  of 
the  merchant  marine,  but  in  effect  would 
destroy  it.  We  have  seen  proposal  after 
proposal  with  no  firm  policy  emanating 
from  these  studies. 

Accordingly,  I  am  happy  to  cosponsor 
with  Mr.  Bonner,  a  bill  to  create  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration  which 
will  have  at  its  head  a  Federal  Maritime 
Board.  The  Board  under  my  proposal 
shall  be  composed  of  five  members. 

Mr.  Mailliard,  of  California,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee 
and  a  member  since  1953,  whose  judg- 
ment is  always  valued  by  members  of  the 
committee,  made  a  statement  on  Sep- 
tember 30  in  agreement  with  those  ex- 
pressed by  Chairman  Bonner  and  my- 
self. At  that  time,  he  submitted  H.R. 
11355. 


AMBASSADOR      FOSTER'S      STATE- 
MENT ON  DISARMAMENT  AT  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  address  by  Ambassador  Foster 
on  disarmament  at  the  United  Nations. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  colleagues  and  the  American  public 
generally  will  be  interested,  I  know,  in 
having  available  the  full  text  of  the 
important  and  powerful  statement  be- 
fore Committee  1  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  by  Ambassador 
William  C.  Foster,  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  20th  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  and  director 
of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

"The  United  States  remains  committed 
to  the  objective  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament,"  Ambassador  Foster  said, 
stressing  that  the  highest  priority  is 
given  to  the  question  of  nonprolifera- 
tion — the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  He  remarked  that  the 
United  States,  while  recognizing  the  dif- 
ficulties, does  not  take  a  pessimistic  view. 
Ambassador  Fosters  statement  fol- 
lows: 

As  we  resume  our  discussion  of  disarma- 
ment questions — some  4  months  after  the 
meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Disarmament 
Commission  and  1  month  after  the  recent 
session  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee 
on  Disarmament — some  of  us  may  be  tempted 
to  ask,  as  did  one  of  our  colleagues  at  our 
first  organizational  meeting:  Has  any  prog- 
ress been  achieved?  Has  any  solution  been 
arrived  at?  Must  we  start  again  from 
scratch? 

Without  in  any  way  minimizing  the  diffi- 
culties that  lie  ahead,  the  United  States  does 
not  take  a  pessimistic  view.  Progre-ss  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  on  the  political  will 
for  agreement.  For  its  part,  the  United 
States  has  that  will.  We  hope  that  in  the 
course  of  our  discussions  others  will  manifest 
an  equally  strong  and  equally  sincere  will  to 
work  for  the  concrete  results  that  all  of  our 
peoples  desire  and  look  to  us  to  achieve. 

The  United  States  remains  fully  com- 
mitted to  the  objective  of  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament,  and  we  continue  to  work 
toward  that  end.  But  there  is  one  problem 
that  Is  of  such  pressing  urgency  today  and 
so  vital  to  maintenance  of  the  peace  in  the 
future  and,  Indeed,  to  holding  open  the  doors 
to  progress  toward  general  disarmament,  that 
my  Government — and,  I  am  happy  to  say. 
almost  all  the  governments  represented  in 
this  room  today — attach  the  highest  priority 
to  it.  That  question  Is  nonproliferatlon — 
the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

On  June  15,  1956.  the  United  Nations  Dis- 
armament Commission  adopted  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  Resolution  DC/225.  In 
which  it  recommended  that  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  "accord 
special  priority  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question  of  a  treaty  or  convention  to  prevent 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  giving 
close  attention  to  the  various  suggestions 
that  agreement  could  be  facilitated  by  adopt- 
ing a  program  of  certain  related  meastires." 
Nonproliferatlon  received  major  attention  In 
the    deliberations    of    the    £ighteen-Natlon 


Conunittee  on  Disarmament  when  It  recon- 
vened in  July,  as  you  will  note  from  the  Com- 
mittee's report  which  is  before  us. 

In  his  message  to  the  opening  session  of 
the  ENDC  on  July  27.  President  Johnson 
stated  that  the  very  first  objective  he  had  as- 
signed the  U.S.  delegation  was  "to  seek  agree- 
ments that  will  limit  the  perilous  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  make  it  possible  for  all 
countries  to  refrain  without  fear  from  enter- 
ing the  nuclear  arms  race."  The  President 
also  said:  "No  difference  among  any  of  m, 
on  any  other  issue,  can  be  allowed  to  bar 
agreement  in  this  critical  area." 

That  spirit  motivated  the  U.S.  delegation 
on  August  17,  1965.  when  I  had  the  honor  of 
presenting  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Commit- 
tee on  Disarmament  the  U.S.  draft  treaty  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Our 
draft  treaty  embodies  important  contribu- 
tions from  Canada,  Italy,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  text  of  the  U.S.  draft  treaty 
may  be  found  annexed  to  the  report  of  the 
ENDC,  which  has  been  distributed  as  General 
Assembly  Document  A/5986  dated  September 
22.  1965. 

Also  annexed  to  the  report  is  a  Joint  mem- 
orandum on  nonproliferatlon  submitted  by 
eight  members  of  the  ENDC — Brazil.  Burma, 
Ethiopia,  India,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  Sweden, 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic.  We  welcomed 
their  memorandiun  as  a  viseful  contribution 
to  the  ENDC's  discussions.  In  their  memo- 
randum, the  eight  expressed  their  deep  con- 
cern with  the  problem  of  nonproliferatlon. 
Referring  to  the  draft  treaty  which  the 
United  States  tabled  at  Geneva,  the  eight 
countries  expressed  regret  "that  it  has  not 
yet  been  possible  to  reconcile  the  various  ap- 
proaches for  an  appropriate  or  adequate 
treaty  on  nonproliferatlon  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons."    We  fully  share  their  regret. 

Also  submitted  to  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  and  appended  to  its  report  is  a 
draft  unilateral  declaration  of  nonacquisl- 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons,  submitted  by  the 
Italian  Government  at  the  initiative  of  Its 
distinguished  Foreign  Minister  and  now 
President  of  the  General  Assembly. 

If  we  recall  the  long  record  of  United  Na- 
tions efforts  to  encourage  a  nonproliferatlon 
treaty,  I  am  sure  that  all  must  agree  that  the 
offering  of  the  U.S.  draft  treaty  for  negotia- 
tion at  Geneva  on  August  17.  1965,  was  a  very 
significant  step.  It  marked  the  first  time 
that  an  actual  treaty  text  had  been  put  on 
the  table  to  Implement  the  General  Assem- 
bly's unanimous  call  4  years  ago  In  Resolu- 
tion 1665  (XVI)  for  an  international  agree- 
ment to  bar  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  U.S.  draft  treaty  is  our  effort  to  respond 
to  the  renewed  wish  of  the  United  Nations 
embodied  in  the  June  1965  resolution  of  the 
United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission. 

In  tabling  the  U.S.  draft  treaty  in  Geneva. 
I  made  perfectly  clear  that  It  was  offered  "for 
discussion  and  negotiation."  We  were  pre- 
pared and  eager  to  begin  negotiation  for  a 
nonproliferatlon  agreement  at  Geneva.  We 
remain  so  today. 

Let  me  now  say  a  few  brief  words  about 
the  United  States  draft  treaty.  We  sought  to 
make  it  as  simple  and  straightforward  as 
possible.  It  would  prohibit  nuclear  powers 
from  transferring  nuclear  weapons  Into  the 
national  control  of  any  country  not  having 
nuclear  weapons,  either  directly,  or  indirectly 
through  a  military  alliance.  Nonnuclear 
states  would  have  a  corresponding  obliga- 
tion not  to  receive  the  transfer  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  nonnuclear  states  would  also 
be  prohibited  from  manufacturing  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  nuclear  states  coul4  not 
help  them.  Both  the  nuclear  and  the  non- 
nuclear  states  could  take  no  other  action  to 
Increase  the  number  of  Independent  nuclear 
entitles  in  the  world,  whether  a  state  or  some 
other  kind  of  organization.     Control  over  nu- 
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clear  weapons,  that  is,  power  to  use  them, 
Dow  rests  only  in  national  hands. 

We  believe  it  important  that  all  parties 
undertake  In  a  nonproliferatlon  treaty  to 
cooperate  in  facilitating  the  application  to 
their  peaceful  nuclear  activities  of  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  or 
their  equivalent.  We  recommend  as  strong 
a  provision  on  this  subject  as  is  possible  in 
the  light  of  the  views  of  all  those  Interested 
m  acceding.  Many  countries  are  increas- 
ingly accepting  IAEA  safeguards  on  their 
peaceful  nuclear  activities,  and  we  welcome 
this  trend.  My  own  country  has  placed  one 
of  Its  large  nuclear  power  reactors  under 
IKEA  safeguards,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
has  done  likewise. 

In  terms  of  a  nonproliferatlon  treaty, 
however,  the  application  of  international 
safeguards  on  peaceful  nuclear  activities 
should  not  be  viewed  as  of  Interest  to  the 
nuclear  powers  alone.  On  the  contrary  In- 
'.ernational  safeguards  should  be  of  special 
interest  to  the  nonnuclear  states  as  a  means 
of  assuring  them  that  their  neighbors  and 
others  are  in  fact  complying  with  the  treaty. 

Our  discussions  at  Geneva  were  most  use- 
ful in  clarifying  points  of  view  and  in  high- 
lighting the  major  issues  which  must  be 
resolved  on  the  way  to  agreement  on  a 
treaty.  Unfortunately,  those  discussions 
could  not  progress  further  toward  agreement 
because  the  Soviet  Union  sought  to  impose 
certain  prior  conditions  which  are  unneces- 
sary and  unreasonable.  In  doing  so,  the  So- 
viet Union  appeared  to  maintain  its  preoc- 
cupation with  the  achievement  of  certain 
of  its  political  objectives  in  Europe,  a  pre- 
occupation which  unfortunately  it  has  so  far 
permitted  to  have  priority  over  the  world- 
side  danger  of  nuclear  proliferation.  Once 
more  today,  the  Soviet  representative  has 
given  priority  to  that  preoccupation. 

As  I  made  clear  at  Geneva,  the  United 
States  is  opposed  to  any  form  of  dissemina- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons,  direct  or  indirect. 
We  seek  no  nuclear  sharing  arrangement 
in  NATO  which  could  involve  such  dissemi- 
nation. The  treaty  we  have  suggested  would 
bar  such  dissemination  since  it  would  pre- 
vent the  creation  of  any  additional  entity, 
whether  a  state  or  organization,  having  an 
independent  power  to  use  nuclear  weapons. 

If  the  Soviet  Government  is  as  determined 
and  prepared  to  prevent  proliferation  as  its 
representative  would  have  tis  believe  today, 
then  I  think  it  would  be  highly  preferable 
that  we  address  ourselves  objectively  and  dis- 
passionately to  the  problem.  Sterile  po- 
:emics  about  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
tnany  will  not  help  us  to  achieve  agreement, 
and  to  continue  on  this  plan  would  not 
iugur  well  for  the  future  of  our  discus- 
sions. 

The  Soviet  representative  also  sought  to 
make  us  believe  that  his  government  is  and 
tias  been  second  to  none  in  its  determina- 
■-lon  and  readiness  to  act  and  prevent  pro- 
liferation. The  facts  do  not  bear  this  out 
as  regards  the  past.  Judging  by  actions, 
rather  than  words,  Soviet  interest  in  halting 
proliferation  is  belated.  But,  If  they  say 
"heir  interest  today  is  deep  and  genuine,  we 
do  not  question  It. 

I  can  only  note  with  regret  that  the  So- 
viet Union  did  not  appear  to  be  moved  by 
the  same  sense  of  urgency  as  the  United 
States  In  Geneva.  However,  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  now  offered  a  draft 
treaty  of  Its  own  for  discussion  may  Indl- 
ate  that  there  is  basis  for  hope  that  the 
urgency  of  countering  proliferation  Is  com- 
■ng  to  be  recognized.  In  its  present  form 
the  Soviet  draft  continues  to  focus  narrow- 
ly on  Soviet  preoccupations  with  NATO  and 
does  so  in  a  manner  which  we  cannot  ac- 
«pt.  Yet  we  are  encouraged  by  the  fact 
■that  perhaps  the  Soviet  Union  is  now  pre- 


pared to  negotiate.  If  the  possibility  of 
real  negotiation  now  finally  exists,  we  can 
view  this  as  a  sign  of  progress.  I  propose 
that  we  return  to  Geneva  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible with  the  firm  resolve  to  seek  to  agree 
on  a  treaty  text  we  can  all  support. 

An  important  trend  of  recent  discus- 
sions, whether  in  the  United  Nations  Disar- 
mament Commission  or  the  18-Nation  Com- 
mittee, has  been  to  view  the  problem  of 
nonproliferatlon  In  the  context  of  a  broad 
group  of  related  measures  of  which  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty  would  be  the  central 
measure.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some, 
however,  that  these  related  measures  should 
be  a  necessary  step  on  the  part  of  the  nu- 
clear pKJwers  to  accompany  the  foreswear- 
ing of  nuclear  weapons  by  states  not  pos- 
sessing them.  It  seems  to  us  that  to  pose 
the  problem  in  this  fashion  obscures  the  es- 
sential fact  that  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  at  least  as  much — and  In  some  in- 
stances more — of  a  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  present  nonnuclear  states  of  the  world 
that  it  Is  to  the  nuclear  powers.  The 
probability  of  nuclear  weapons  being  used 
will  almost  certainly  increase  as  the  number 
of  fingers  on  the  trigger  Increases.  And  so 
it  is  imperative  to  make  progress  where  we 
can,  when  we  can,  remembering  that  agree- 
ment in  one  area  can  often  be  the  catalyst 
to  precipitate  In  another  area  agreement  that 
may  have  long  eluded  iis. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  United  States 
does  not  attach  equal  importance  to  efforts 
to  make  progress  as  quickly  as  we  can  on 
other  meaisures  related  to  nonproliferatlon. 
We  have,  in  fact,  introduced  new  elements  of 
flexibility  into  oui  positions  to  Increase  the 
possibilities  of  agreement. 

The  measure  related  to  nonproliferatlon 
efforts  that  is  foremost  In  the  minds  of  most 
is  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  I  need  not 
stress  the  great  importance  which  we  con- 
tinue to  attach  to  the  limited  test  ban 
treaty,  to  which  over  100  countries  have 
subscribed.  We  continue  to  hope  and  to 
urge  that  it  will  be  universally  accepted. 
President  Johnson  stated  only  last  week: 
"The  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  of  1963  repre- 
sents real  progress  and  we  are  continuously 
trying  to  move  forward  to  a  comprehensive 
and  lasting  ban  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons." 

At  Geneva  my  delegation  indicated  that  we 
are  ready  to  take  current  scientific  capabili- 
ties fully  into  account  In  discussing  the  num- 
bers and  modalities  of  on-site  Inspections  for 
verification  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 
Representatives  from  many  members  of  the 
United  Nations  attended  the  inauguration 
of  our  large  aperture  seismic  array  in  Mon- 
tana last  week,  which  Is  one  important  phase 
of  our  research  effort  to  Improve  our  ca- 
pabilities for  monitoring  a  comprehensive 
test  ban.  President  Johnson  has  announced 
that  in  follow^ing  U.S.  policy  that  our  peace- 
ful technological  advances  be  shared  with 
other  nations,  he  has  directed  that  data 
from  this  new  Installation  be  made  fully 
available  to  all  countries  of  the  world.  We 
support  the  suggestion  made  at  Geneva  by 
eight  ENDC  members,  In  another  Joint  mem- 
orandum annexed  to  the  ENDC  report  call- 
ing for  an  exchange  of  scientific  and  other 
information  among  the  nuclear  powers  In 
an  effort  to  facilitate  agrrement  on  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  a  few  years  ago 
was  prepared  to  consider  some  on-site  In- 
spections, is  now  opposed  to  any  on-site 
lnsp>ection  whatsoever.  We  say  to  the  Soviet 
Union  once  again — let  us  sit  down  together 
and  compare  otir  scientific  data.  Let  us  ex- 
plore every  opportunity  to  determine  whether 
some  accommodation  can  be  found. 

We  will  have  more  to  say  on  this  general 
subject  when  the  agenda  item  specifically 


devoted  to  the  test  ban  comes  under  discus- 
sion. I  should  like  to  note  only  at  this  stage 
that  a  moratorium  on  underground  testing, 
either  alone  or  combined  with  a  ban  on  un- 
derground tests  above  a  certain  seismic 
ttireshold.  Is  not  a  sound  solution  and  is 
therefore  not  acceptable. 

As  we  seek  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons,  we  cannot  forget  the  vehi- 
cles for  delivery  of  these  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  The  United  States  has  there- 
fore proposed  exploring  a  verified  freeze  of 
the  numbers  and  characteristics  of  strategic 
nuclear  delivery  vehicles.  As  Ambassador 
Goldberg  announced  on  September  23,  if 
progress  could  be  made  on  the  freeze  the 
United  States  would  be  willing  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  significant  reductions — I 
repeat,  significant  reductions — in  the  num- 
ber of  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles. 
Here  is  a  measure  that  would  give  graphic 
asstu-ance  to  the  nonnuclear  states  of  the 
willingness  of  the  nuclear  states  themselves 
to  halt  and  to  turn  back  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

In  working  toward  the  effective  limita- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  deliv- 
ery systems,  we  have  also  sought  agreement 
to  halt  and  reduce  mounting  stockpiles  of 
fissionable  materials  for  weapons  purposes. 
I  refer  in  this  connection  to  our  proposal  for 
a  verified  cutoff  In  the  production  of  fis- 
sionable materials  for  weapons  use  and  for 
the  transfer  to  peaceful  uses  of  agreed  siz- 
able quantities  of  such  materials.  As  Il- 
lustrative figures  we  have  proposed  that  the 
United  States  transfer  60,000  kilograms  of 
U^  and  the  Soviet  Union  40,000  kilograms 
to  peaceful  uses. 

I  should  like  to  call  particular  attention 
to  Anxbassador  Goldberg's  announcement  to 
the  General  Assembly  on  September  23  of 
the  new  U.S.  proposal  for  the  actual  destruc- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons.  We  propose  the 
demonstrated  destruction  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  of  nuclear 
weapons  from  their  respective  stocks  to  ob- 
tain the  60,000  kilograms  of  XP»  to  be 
transferred  to  peaceful  uses  by  the  United 
States  and  the  40,000  kilograms  to  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  prepared 
also  to  Include  the  plutonlum  from  these 
weapons,  if  the  Soviet  Union  would  do  like- 
wise. 

When  the  United  States  had  earlier  pro- 
posed a  cutoff  of  fissionable  material  pro- 
duction and  transfer  to  peaceful  uses  of 
these  illustrative  amounts  of  60,000  kilo- 
grams and  40,000  kilograms,  respectively, 
of  U^,  the  Soviet  Union  replied  that  this 
was  not  disarmament,  but  rather  control 
without  disarmament.  We  cannot  agree 
with  this  Soviet  contention.  A  cutoff  in 
the  production  of  fissionable  material  for 
weapons  would,  even  by  itself,  be  a  very 
important  step  in  halting  and  turning  back 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  But  If  there  were 
earlier  misgivings  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  unfounded  though  they  may  have 
been,  everyone  will  agree  that  the  new  pro- 
posal made  by  the  United  States  most  as- 
suredly is  disarmament,  for  we  are  proposing 
that  fissionable  material  be  removed  from 
actual  weapons,  that  the  weapons — the  cas- 
ing and  all  internal  mechanisms — be  de- 
stroyed, and  that  the  fissionable  material  be 
transferred  for  exclusively  peaceful  purposes. 
I  repeat,  this  is  disarmament.  The  nvunber 
of  weapons  to  be  destroyed  would  be  very 
substantial,  and  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  this  weapons  destruction  proposal 
later  in  our  discussion. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  touch  on  one  or  two  other  points 
relating  to  nonproliferatlon.  The  first  is 
the  problem  of  assuring  the  security  of  na- 
tions that  forswear  the  manxifacture  of  nu- 
clear weapons.    It  has  been  suggested  that 
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nonnuclear  states  should  have  some  assur- 
ance that  their  security  will  not  be  weak- 
ened by  their  forswearing  ol  nuclear  weap- 
ons. United  States  policy  ^as  stated  la*t 
October  by  President  Johnson:  ''The  nations 
that  do  not  seek  national  nuclear  weapons 
can  be  sure  that,  If  they  need  our  strong 
support  against  some  threat  of  nuclear  black- 
mall,  then  they  will  have  It."  As  Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg  has  Indicated,  action  by  the 
General  Assembly  could  be  a  useful  part  of 
such  assurances  and  I  wish  to  reaffirm  today 
my  Government's  readiness  to  work  to  this 

*°Nuclear  free  zones  In  appropriate  regions 
'of  the  world  could  also  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  nonprollferatlon  objectives  we 
seek.  While  I  shall  wish  to  speak  at  greater 
length  on  this  subject  at  a  later  time.  It  Is 
pertinent  to  our  present  discussion  to  r^all 
that  several  times  In  the  past  my  Govern- 
ment has  made  clear  Its  support  for  the 
creation  under  appropriate  circumstances  of 
nuclear  free  zones  in  such  regions  as  Africa 
and  Latin  America.  _^,.„.*„ 

To  sum  up.  we  now  have  the  opportunity 
..really  to  come  to  grips  with  concrete  Issues 
m  our  efforts  to  prevent  the  further  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.     We  cannot  let  Pfss  the 
present  opportunity  to  press  forward  until 
agreement  on  a  nonprolifleratlon  treaty   is 
reached,  for  that  opportunity  may  not  pre- 
sent Itself  again  under  such  favorable  con- 
ditions as  today.  If  ever.     At  the  same  time 
the  United  States  wishes  to  move  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible  toward  a  comprehensive 
test  ban:   a  freeze  and  then  a  reduction  In 
strategic    nuclear   delivery   vehicles:    and   a 
cutoff  of  production  and  transfer  of  fission- 
able materials  to  peaceful  purposes    Involv- 
ing the  demonstrated  destruction  of  nuclear 
weapons.    These  Involve  complex  and  diffi- 
cult  negotiations.     In   the   opinion   of    the 
members  of  the  Eighteen-Natlon  Committee 
on  Disarmament  at  the  end  of  its  last  ses- 
sion, as  Is  stated  in  the  Committee's  report 
before  us    "Extensive  discussions  on  major 
problems  'relative  to  certain  collateral  meas- 
ures were  particularly  valuable  in  clarifying 
the  respective  points  of  view  of  member  gov- 
ernments."   The    report   adds:    "The   Com- 
mittee  believes  that  these   discussions   and 
exchanges  of  view  may  facilitate  agreement 
in  the  further  work  of  the  Committee. 

My  Government  looks  to  the  discussions 
commencing  today  in  this  Committee  to 
contribute  further  to  the  better  understand- 
ing and  the  will  to  succeed  that  are  essen- 
tial if  negotiations  at  Geneva  are  finally  to 
bear  fruit.  We  hope  that  the  General  As- 
sembly will  therefore  urge  that  the  Eighteen- 
Natlon  Committee  on  Disarmament  promptly 
reconvene  upon  completion  of  our  dis- 
cusslons  here  and  give  renewed  priority  to 
the  question  of  a  nonprollferatlon  treaty 
and  related  measures. 

It  is  my  Government's  strong  wish  that  the 
next  report  of  the  ENDC  will  contain  an 
agreed  nonprollferatlon  treaty,  acceptable  to 
all  governments  which  share  our  wish  to  act 
now  to  prevent  proliferation. 
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VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  HOS- 
PITAL. SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 


Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
yesterday  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Saylor]  spoke  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  concerning  conditions  at 


the  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  his  de- 
rogatory statements.  In  order  to  be  fair 
to  all  sides  concerned,  I  would  like  to 
here  enter  in  the  Record  a  telegram  from 
Dr.  Charles  Francis,  the  director  of  the 
Salt  Lake  VA  hospital,  giving  his  an- 
swers to  the  above  statements., 

I  plan  to  look  further  into  this  whole 
matter  when  I  return  to  Salt  Lake  City 
at  the  end  of  the  session.  Dr.  Francis' 
telegram  is  as  follows: 

The  following  information  is  furnished  as 
you  request.  In  answer  to  certain  allegations 
made  Tuesday  by  Representative  John  T. 
Saylor,  Dr.  Charles  Francis,  Hospital  Direc- 
tor, stated:  "In  reference  to  Representative 
Saylor'b  inference  that  a  confUct  exists  be- 
tween the  teaching  and  the  service  sections 
of  the  hospital,  let  me  say  that  no  such  dis- 
tinction exists. 

"We  make  no  distinction  between  teaching 
and  service  sections.  Those  who  care  for 
patients  also  teach.  To  teach  medicine,  one 
must  first  be  an  excellent  doctor,  and  because 
this  is  a  teaching  hospital,  treatment  must 
be  exemplary."  Dr.  Francis  said  that  the  VA 
hospital  is  a  part  of  the  University  of  Utah 
hospital  complex  and  as  such  Is  Intimately 
involved  in  patient  care,  research  and  teach- 
ing "These  three  are  Inseparable  In  a  good 
modern  hospital"  he  said.  "Veterans  hospi- 
tals all  over  the  country  have  had  relation- 
ships of  this  kind  for  years  and  the  great 
improvement  in  patient  care  dates  from  the 
time  that  our  hospitals  affiliated  with  medical 
schools  back  In  1946." 

In  answer  to  Representative  Saylor's  sug- 
gestion that  a  small  but  significant  number 
of  VA  and  non-VA  ineligible  patients  have 
been  seen  in  the  VA  hospital  as  outpatients, 
Dr.  Francis  said:  "This  Is  because,  again,  the 
VA  hospital  and  clinics  are  an  Intergal  part 
of  the  medical  school  complex  and,  as  such, 
we  have  provided  service  for  an  occasional 
patient  from  the  university  hospital  or  the 
county  hospital  in  the  only  facilities  avail- 
able for  them  in  the  combined  VA  medical 
school  program.     This  has  been  on  an  out- 
patient basis  and  without  any  way  Interfer- 
ing with  the  care  of  the  veteran  patients — 
either   hospitalized   or   outpatient,   the   pa- 
tients were  seen  as  part  of  research  projects 
in  pulmonary  diseases  and  gastroenterology 
In  the  pulmonary  disease  and  gastroenterol- 
ogy clinics  of  the  VA  hospital,  pending  the 
establishment  of   these   clinics  in  the   new 
medical  center.    Their  care  otherwise  would 
have  been  interrupted  with  potential  danger 
to  the  patient.    Funds  supporting  these  pro- 
grams come  from  VA  funds  and  university 
funds,    since    patients    from    both    benefit. 
Much  of  the  equipment  for  our  clinics  were 
purchased     from     university     funds.      The 
checks   In  payment  accepted  by  physicians 
were  endorsed  Immediately  and  turned  over 
to  the  university  to  be  used  for  advancing 
research.    Some  of  these  ftmds  In  support  of 
research  were  used  to  defray  travel  expenses 
to  research  meetings  In  various  parts  of  the 
country.     None  of  It  went  to  enhance  the 
personal  Income  of  any  member  of  the  VA 
staff  or  the  medical  school  faculty.    In  re- 
gard to  the  allegation  that  we  faUed  to  do 
what  accreditation  demands,  the  hospital  is 
fully  accredited  and   the  accreditation  has 
never  been  challenged."  Dr.  Francis  pointed 
out.    "The  functions  of  a  tissue  committee 
have  been  carried  by  another  committee  of 
this  hospital:   Its  functions  have  been  en- 
tirely acceptable  to  the  Joint  Conunittee  on 
Accreditation."    The  VA  hospital  director  said 
"doctors'  reports  of  cases  are  written  follow- 
ing surgery."    One  resident  got  behind,  but 
he  very  quickly   dictated  his  operative  re- 
ports when  this  matter  was  called  to  his  at- 
tention by  the  chief  of  staff.  Dr.  A.  C.  Thur- 


man.  Weekly  reports  concerning  dictation 
of  operative  reports  also  are  sent  to  the 
chief  of  staff.  Representative  Saylor  made 
reference  to  our  sanitary  and  housekeeping 
faculties  which  he  said  were  poor.  Up  tc 
this  point  the  Congressman's  remarks  have 
been  based  on  the  rejxjrt  of  Internal  audit 
In  answer  to  the  Congressman  the  repon 
states:  "A  reasonably  good  state  of  house- 
keeping  exists  throughout  the  hospital  de- 
spite the  additional  attention  to  cleaning 
required  by  major  construction  projects  now 
underwayfit  the  station." 

T  Charles  Francis,  M.D., 

Hospital  Director. 


REPORT  ON  THE  89TH  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  VanikI  is  recognized  for  30  minutes 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
session  of  this  89th  Congress  marks  the 
most  productive  session  in  my  legisla- 
tive experience.  The  working  majority. 
provided  by  the  elections  of  1964,  pro- 
duced a  Congress  more  responsive  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Nation.  This  Con- 
gress has  kept  faith  with  the  American 
people.  It  has  responded  amply  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  call  for  a  Great  Society 

FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

During  the  course  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  we  have  witnessed  and  we  have 
supported  increased  participation  in  the 
struggle  against  communism  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  wisdom  of  President 
Johnson's  decision  ha.s  been  sustained 
by  the  course  of  events.  America  has  not 
turned  its  back  on  the  plea  for  democ- 
racy and  freedom  on  the  Asiatic  main- 
land. A  firm  foothold  has  been  main- 
tained for  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
and  free  government,  capable  of  resist- 
ing Communist  Infiltration  and  attack. 
The  earlier  fears  that  our  participation 
would  lead  to  a  broadening  of  the  con- 
flict have  been  dispelled. 

As  men  and  materials  strengthen 
America's  position,  lines  of  communica- 
tion are  being  consolidated  and  the  cas- 
ualty losses  are  being  reduced.  The 
Johnson  administration  is  committed  to 
limiting  the  conflict  to  the  retention  of  a 
secure  beachhead  for  democracy  In 
southeast  Asia.  This  action  serves  no- 
tice upon  our  enemies  and  upon  our 
friends  that  we  intend  to  stand  by  our 
commitments  to  liberty.  In  the  mean- 
while, we  are  providing  valuable  time  for 
a  careful  reappraisal  of  solutions  to  this 
costly  and  painful  conflict. 

UNITED    NATIONS 

The  recent  Pakistan-India  conflict 
threatened  the  whole  fabric  of  world  so- 
ciety. President  Johnson  wisely  referred 
this  conflict  to  the  United  Nations  orga- 
nization, which  promptly  ordered  a 
cease-fire.  This  United  Nations  success 
proved  its  capacity  for  keeping  the  peace 
when  member  nations  are  sincerely 
joined  in  the  effort. 

The  imtimely  passing  of  our  United 
Nations  Ambassador,  Adlai  Stevenson. 
created  a  void  which  could  only  be  flUeo 
by  an  American  of  outstanding  stature. 
The  appointment  of  Justice  Arthur  Gold- 
berg was  a  symbol  to  the  world  of  our 
determination  to  provide  this  instni- 
mentality  of  peace  with  our  finest  talent 


DEFENSE  AND  NATIONAL  BECORITY 

Our  commitment  in  Vietnam  has  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing. Up  to  the  present  time  this  year. 
this  conflict  has  involved  a  $3  billion 
expenditure  by  our  Goverimient.  At  the 
same  time,  our  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  has  made  every  effort  to  reduce 
the  defense  budget  which  now  exceeds 
$46  billion  a  year.  In  addition  to  this, 
approximately  $21/2  billion  is  spent  for 
atomic  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment, while  veterans  services  for  past, 
present,  and  future  wars  total  an  ex- 
penditure of  $51/2  billion.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  foreign  aid  programs  which 
are  involved  in  our  national  security 
which  involves  approximately  $31/2  bil- 
lion for  military  support  and  economic 
development  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. 

Of  the  defense  appropriations,  approx- 
imately $378  million  was  spent  in  the 
Greater  Cleveland  area  for  defense  ac- 
tivities, the  operation  of  the  Lewis  Flight 
Laboratory,  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Navy 
Accounting  Office,  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Defense  contracting  has 
dropped  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  area 
from  S270  million  in  1963  to  $109  million 
in  1984.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
when  member  nations  are  sincerely 
incumbent  upon  Members  of  the  con- 
gressional delegation  to  fight  for  a  fair 
and  proportionate  share  in  defense 
spending  for  their  communities.  Of  the 
foreign  aid  expenditures,  approximately 
$5  million  was  spent  for  products  pro- 
duced in  our  factories,  most  of  which  are 
situated  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  Area. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  world  con- 
ditions will  reduce  the  need  for  the  de- 
fense spending  which  has  become  a  tre- 
mendous burden  upon  our  country.  Over 
half  of  the  Federal  revenues  are  dis- 
sipated in  this  way.  If  world  tensions 
should  lessen  and  permit  a  contraction 
of  our  defense  and  security  spending, 
ample  revenues  would  be  available  with- 
out any  added  taxation  to  meet  all  of 
the  contemplated  needs  of  our  country 
and  provide  the  hope  for  future  tax  re- 
duction. 

STATE  OP  THE  UNION 

As  a  result  of  the  legislative  program 
and  the  policies  of  this  administration, 
America  is.  today,  approaching  unprece- 
dented levels  of  productivity  and  employ- 
ment.    The  gross  national  product  is 
nearing  $670  billion  in  output.    A  total 
of  72  million  Americans  are  fully  em- 
ployed.    There  are  extensive  and  dis- 
tressing areas  of  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment,   but    they    are    being 
steadily   reduced.     The   manpower   re- 
training program  and  the  antipoverty 
programs   are   beginning  to  touch  the 
problem.    In  the  Cleveland  area,  there 
still  remain   some   24,000   persons   who 
have  not  yet  found  a  suitable  job:  in- 
cluding unemployed  young  people,  in- 
cluding   dropouts   who   have   not   been 
trained  for  available  employment  and 
older  workers  whose  jobs  have  been  ter- 
minated by  either  automation  or  plant 
relocation.     If   the   current   productive 
wave  continues  it  will  soon  call  every 
available  man  and  woman  into  the  pro- 
ductive effort. 


THE  TAX  CUT 

The  current  wave  of  industrial  activity 
was  first  stimulated  by  the  reduction  of 
income  taxes  last  year.  This  permitted 
higher  wages  and  higher  profits  at  the 
same  time  and  also  increased  spendable 
income  without  creating  excessive  pres- 
sure on  price  levels.  The  result  has  been 
most  fortunate  with  gains  registered 
throughout  the  entire  spectrum  of  the 
American  economy. 

EXCISE  TAX  CUT 

This  year's  excise  tax  cut  of  $4.6  bil- 
lion eliminated  the  luxury  taxes  on  jew- 
elry, watches,  toilet  preparations,  furs, 
handbags,  refrigerators,  radios,  and  TV 
sets,  and  provided  for  a  schedule  of  re- 
ductions in  the  automobile  excise  taxes. 

One  of  my  objectives  was  to  insure  that 
these  tax  cut  benefits  would  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer,  in  accordance  with  the 
intention  of  Congress.  In  this  effort,  I 
directed  national  attention  on  those 
manufacturers  and  retailers  who  took 
the  excise  tax  reductions  as  added  profits. 
The  fruit  of  these  efforts  is  a  matter  of 
record.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  con- 
sumer is  deriving  most  of  the  benefits  he 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  excise  tax 
cuts.  In  the  1966  automobiles,  the  excise 
form  of  added  safety  devices,  which  are 
tax  cut  is  substantially  included  in  the 
now  provided  as  standard  equipment. 

The  excise  tax  cut  had  the  additional 
effect  of  stimulating  sales,  productivity, 
and  employment,  continuing  the  eco- 
nomic uplift  which  began  in  1961. 

EDUCATION 

The  buildup  of  educational  legislation 
is  continued  without  restraint  in  the 
89th  Congress.  The  commitment  of  our 
President  has  been  unprecedented.  As 
a  former  teacher,  he  was  well  aware  of 
the  need  for  high-quality  education  and 
carried  through  his  ideal  in  his  congres- 
sional recommendations. 

Cleveland  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, including  the  new  community 
college,  are  substantially  provided  for 
in  the  Federal-aid  programs.  The  Cleve- 
land school  district  and  other  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  Cleveland  area  have  been 
receiving  substantial  assistance.  In  ad- 
dition, all  of  our  institutions  of  higher 
education  have  been  the  recipients  of 
educational  grants  for  developing  special 
educational  projects  imder  Government 
contract.  Thousands  of  college  students 
in  the  Cleveland  area  are  attending  col- 
lege with  scholarship  loans  provided 
through  their  respective  colleges  utiliz- 
ing Federal  college  loan  funds.  Our  edu- 
cational programs  are  reaching  more 
and  more  deserving  people  because  of 
the  impetus  provided  by  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

VOTING  RIGHTS 

The  enactment  of  a  voting  rights  bill 
by  this  Congress  was  another  milestone 
in  the  preservation  of  human  rights. 
This  bill — the  second  major  civil  rights 
bill  in  2  years — was  directed  at  enforcing 
voting  rights  guaranteed  by  the  15th 
amendment.  Under  this  law.  Federal 
registrars  and  examiners  are  being  sent 
to  any  State  or  locality  where  registra- 
tion or  voting  participation  is  less  than 


and  that  uses  a  literacy  test  or  other 
devices  to  qualify  voters. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
steering  committee  guiding  this  vital 
legislation  through  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

SOCIAL    SECURITY 

As  a  result  of  extensive  hearings  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  we  were  able  to 
report  out  for  adoption  the  most  far- 
reaching  social  security  changes  adopted 
since  social  security  began  in  the  mid- 
1930's.   All  social  security  recipients  were 
granted  a  7-percent  increase  in  monthly 
awards  with  a  minimum  increase  of  $4. 
Those    who    exercised    the    option    for 
earlier  retirement,  at  age  62,  received  a 
slight  reduction  in  this  award  of  ap- 
proximately  10   percent.     In  addition. 
Congress  adopted  the  medicare  program 
which  provides  every  senior  citizen  with 
hospital  care  for  a  90-day  period.    The 
patient  pays  only  $40  of  his  hospital  bill 
for  the  first  60  days  and  $10  daily  for  an 
additional  30  days  of  care.    After  60  days 
out  of  the  hospital,   this  eligibility  is 
reinstated   for  another  90   days.     The 
same  program  provides  extended  care  in 
nursing  homes  after  a  hospital  stay  for 
20  days  and  for  $5  daily  for  an  additional 
80  days.    Benefits  under  the  hospital  in- 
surance begin  July   1,  1966.  while  the 
extended  nursing- care  program  is  effec- 
tive January  1,  1967. 

A  second  portion  of  this  program  pays 
up  to  80  percent  of  the  bills  for  physi- 
cians' and  surgeons'  services  after  a  $50 
deduction  paid  by  the  patient.  In  addi- 
tion, the  patient  is  entitled  to  100  home 
health  visits,  under  a  plan  approved  by 
a  doctor,  diagnostic  tests  including  X- 
rays,  laboratory  services,  radium  treat- 
ment, surgical  dressings,  casts,  braces, 
artificial  limbs,  and  the  rental  of  medi- 
cal equipment. 

However,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
the  medical  or  doctors  insurance,  every 
eligible  person  under  social  security  must 
specially  enroll  for  this  program  prior  to 
March  31,  1966.  This  additional  insur- 
ance coverage  will  cost  each  beneficiary 
$3  per  month,  which  will  be  deducted 
from  social  security  benefits.  Applica- 
tion cards  for  enrollment  will  be  mailed 
to  those  eligible  diiectly  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

I  urge  every  senior  citizen  in  my  com- 
munity to  enroll  for  the  medical  insur- 
ance coverage.  This  is  an  important 
program.  The  Federal  Government  is 
matching  your  $3  with  an  additional  $3 
paid  out  of  the  general  revenue  funds  of 
the  Government  in  order  to  create  the 
necessary  reserve  for  making  these  pay- 
ments. 

I  would  reliably  estimate  that  the  com- 
bination of  benefits,  including  the  7-per- 
cent social  security  increase,  the  hospital 
insurance  program  with  its  extended  care 
featiu-es,  and  the  medical  insurance 
benefits,  the  cost  of  which  is  being  sub- 
sidized by  a  matching  contribution  of  the 
Federal  Grovernment,  will  bring  about 
total  social  security  benefits  equivalent  to 
a  30-percent  increase  In  social  security 
benefits.  Although  this  program  does 
not  provide  total  coverage  and  since  it 


50  percent  of  the  voting-age  population     requires  the  payment  of  a  $40  deduction 
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for  the  first  day's  hospitalization,  and  a 
$50  deduction  on  medical  and  surgical 
services,  it  nevertheless  provides  a  sys- 
tem of  medical  coverage  more  complete 
than  was  ever  anticipated  before  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  fly 
to  Independence,  Mo.,  with  the  Presi- 
dent when  this  bill  was  signed  in  the 
Truman  Library,  in  the  presence  of  for- 
mer President  Harry  S.  Tnanan,  a  long- 
time advocate  of  this  program. 

In  order  to  insure  Cleveland's  readi- 
ness to  participate  in  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, on  October  8,  1965.  I  organized  a 
Greater  Cleveland  Conference  on  Medi- 
care in  the  Cleveland  community.  It  was 
my  purpose  to  alert  the  community  to 
the  need  of  providing  the  additional  ex- 
tended care  facilities  which  will  be  need- 
ed—between 600  to  1.000  beds — and  the 
added  personnel  required  to  staff  these 
facilities— estimated  at  3,000  new  hospi- 
tal and  convalescent  care  workers.  This 
program  resulted  in  plans  for  developing 
orderly  extended  care  facilities  and  the 
training  of  the  additional  workers.  Hon. 
Wilbur  Cohen.  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Commissioner  Robert  A.  Ball, 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
and  other  leaders  in  the  hospital,  medi- 
cal, and  nursing  fields,  participated  in 
the  conference.  One  of  the  shocking  dis- 
closures in  the  course  of  this  conference 
was  the  lack  of  adequate,  licensed  nurs- 
ing homes  available  in  Ohio.  The  objec- 
tives of  this  conference  were  achieved  in 
directing  the  specific  problems  for  com- 
munity action. 

IMMIGRATION 

On  Sunday.  October  3.  it  was  my 
privilege  to  fly  to  Staten  Island  and  wit- 
ness President  Johnson's  signing  of  the 
immigration  bill  to  abolish  the  pre  judical 
"national  origins"  provision  of  the  im- 
migration law. 

The  new  law  does  not  increase  immi- 
gration. It  redistributes  the  quota  allot- 
ments to  all  nations  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis.  Eligibility  for  immi- 
gration is  based  upon  family  reunifica- 
tion, preference  being  given  to  the 
immigration  of  wives,  parents,  and  chil-/ 
dren  of  American  citizens.  Eligibility  is 
also  based  upon  the  usefulness  of  the 
prospective  immigrant  to  the  United 
States  in  order  to  insure  that  there  will 
be  no  displacement  of  the  American 
worker  from  his  job. 

CLEVELAND'S  WAR  ON  POVERTT 

Although  the  antipoverty  program 
was  adopted  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 
Cleveland  has  already  received  over  $14 
million  in  Federal  funds  as  its  share  in 
this  confrontation  with  poverty  in  our 
midst. 

This  hastily  organized  program  is 
neither  perfect  nor  complete — but  it  is  a 
bpginning  effort  in  an  area  long  over- 
I'^oked.  This  year  hundreds  of  school 
dropouts  were  given  a  second  chance  at 
employment  and  at  skill  improvement. 
Children  are  returning  to  the  schools 
under  programs  brilliantly  developed  un- 
der the  leadership  of  School  Superin- 
tendent Paul  Briggs.  Preschool  train- 
ing is  preparing  poverty  area  youngsters 


with  a  better  start  toward  educational 
achievement.  These  programs  are  costly 
in  the  short  term— but  they  are  expected 
to  be  most  productive  as  a  long-term 
investment  in  human  betterment. 

MANPOWER  RETRAINING 

This  Congress  renewed  and  expanded 
the  Federal  job  retraining  programs 
which  was  recently  adopted.  This  law 
seeks  to  help  workers  made  jobless 
through  automation  or  plant  shutdown. 

More  than  320,000  persons  have  been 
accepted  in  this  program.  Thousands  of 
Clevelanders  have  been  trained  and  re- 
adjusted through  this  law.  One  of  the 
outstanding  examples  of  the  importance 
of  this  program  occurred  in  the  training 
and  readjustment  of  the  1,500  former 
employees  of  the  National  Castings 
Co. 

My  office  has  been  working  closely 
with  Federal.  State,  and  Cleveland  school 
officials  to  insure  a  full  utilization  of  this 
important  tool  against  unemployment. 

THE  POLLUTION  PROBLEM 

After  my  long  and  extended  requests, 
the  Governor  of  Ohio  requested  a  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Conference  to  probe 
the  alarming  deterioration  of  Lake  Erie. 
On  August  2,  1965,  at  the  Cleveland  con- 
ference, I  pointed  out  the  contrasting 
standards  of  industrial  control  of  water 
pollution  in  Lake  Erie  as  compared  with 
the  Ohio  River  watershed.  Downstream 
users  of  Ohio  River  water  would  never 
permit  what  Cleveland  industries  and 
other  Great  Lakes  industries  pour 
wantonly  into  our  lake.  I  also  protested 
the  dumping  of  materials  dredged  from 
our  contaminated  Cuyahoga  River,  by 
the  Federal  Government  itself,  into  Lake 
Erie. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  reports  and 
directives  should  begin  next  year  toward 
a  water  cleanup.  It  is  my  hope,  also, 
that  Cleveland  will  apply  for  necessary 
funds  to  provide  a  retaining  wall  at  the 
Burke  Lakefront  Airport  to  receive  con- 
taminated dredged  materials  now  being 
dispersed  in  the  Lake  Erie  dumping 
grovmds. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  in- 
creased Federal  grants  for  sewage  treat- 
ment. Individual  cities  may  apply  for 
grants  up  to  $1.2  million,  while  multi- 
city  projects  may  be  qualified  for  Fed- 
eral grants  up  to  $4.8  million.  Under 
this  progi-am,  I  hope  that  suburban 
cities,  like  Parma  and  Garfield  Heights, 
will  develop  eligibility  for  Federal  grants. 
Eventually,  a  massive  attack  must  be 
made  to  solve  the  water  pollution  prob- 
lem. The  costs  will  rise  to  staggering 
billions  and  will  require  drastic  pro- 
grams by  our  city,  State,  and  National 
Governments. 

AIR  POLLUTION 

While  this  year  may  become  the  turn- 
ing point  in  our  struggle  to  save  Lake 
Erie,  the  struggle  against  air  pollution 
has  hardly  begim.  The  central  city  of 
Cleveland  continues  to  be  a  messpot  of 
foul  and  dirty  air,  which  accounts  for 
much  of  our  respiratory  ailments  in  ad- 
dition to  the  property  damage  involved. 
As  an  observer  of  the  Cleveland  air  pol- 
lution problem  for  almost  30  years.  I 


would  say  that  conditions  are  no  better 
today  than  they  were  at  any  time  in  the 
past.  Cleveland  and  the  entire  com- 
munity is  threatened  to  be  bypassed  by 
new  and  sophisticated  industries  which 
require  clean  air  as  they  require  clean 
water.  Our  commvmity  health  and  our 
community  growth  are  definitely  related 
to  our  respect  for  these  vital  resources. 
Federal  contributions  currently  pro- 
vide a  substantial  portion  of  the  funds 
spent  in  air  pollution  research  and  con- 
trol. The  primary  task  remains,  how- 
ever, a  local  matter,  subject  to  local 
regulations  and  enforcement.  Washing- 
ton can  help — but.  the  people  of  Cleve- 
land must,  themselves,  insist  on  a  cleaner 
city. 

HIGHWAY    BEAUTIFICATION 

One  of  the  last  bills  to  pass  in  the  cur- 
rent session  is  designed  to  limit  and 
restrict  outdoor  advertising  and  junk- 
yards along  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
System.  Under  this  beautiflcation  pro- 
gram, the  Federal  Government  will  con- 
tribute 75  percent  of  the  costs  of  remov- 
ing such  highway  distractions  in  States 
which  are  willing  to  cooperate. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  provisions  of 
this  law  are  not  extended  to  cities  and 
urban  communities.  The  yet-unopened 
Willow  Freeway  extension  to  downtown 
Cleveland  is  already  littered  with  huge 
billboards  which  serve  to  detract  and 
destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  road  before 
it  is  opened.  Cities  must  assume  a  sense 
of  responsibility  and  develop  freeways 
into  parkways  through  the  city. 

VETERANS'    AFFAIRS 

This  session  of  Congress  adopted  leg- 
islation providing  a  group  life  insurance 
program  for  all  members  of  the  military 
service  who  are  on  active  duty.  This 
coverage  is  for  either  $10,000  or  $5,000, 
with  premium  rates  at  $2  a  month  for 
$10,000  or  $1  a  month  for  $5,000  of  group 
insurance.  It  is  extremely  wise  for  every 
member  of  the  armed  service  to  take 
advantage  of  this  insurance  program 
which  cannot  be  duplicated  in  any  other 
form  of  insurance. 

Legislation  was  also  adopted  increas- 
ing service-connected  disability  com- 
pensation by  approximately  10  percent. 
Education  and  training  allowance  for 
war  orphans  was  increased  by  approxi- 
mately 30  percent. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  next  session 
will  produce  a  GI  education  bill  for  all 
servicemen. 

URBAN    AFFAIRS 

The  special  problem  of  cities  and 
urban  areas  was  recognized  by  this  Con- 
gress by  the  creation  of  a  Cabinet  posi- 
tion on  urban  affairs.  Within  the  next 
few  years,  approximately  80  percent  of 
our  population  will  be  residing  in  urban 
areas.  This  new  office  will  be  designed 
to  meet  the  special  problems  of  city  life 
and  facilitate  Federal-city  programs  of 
vital  concern  to  our  community. 

AFTER    THE    SESSION 

When  this  first  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress has  ended.  I  expect  to  return  to 
my  Cleveland  office  and  attend  to  the 
hundreds  of  inquiries  which  have  ac- 
cumulated during  this  long  and  busy  ses- 
sion.   I  will  be  available  at  my  office  in 
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room  506  of  the  Federal  Building  on 
Cleveland's  public  square. 

When  time  permits,  I  will  endeavor  to 
tour  the  district,  particularly  those  new 
areas  added  by  the  State  legislature,  in- 
cluding the  city  of  Parma,  Brooklyn 
Heights,  and  the  Brooklyn  sections  of 
Cleveland.  My  next  order  of  business 
will  include  visits  to  every  Federal  office 
and  installation  to  observe  the  effect  of 
existing  programs  and  determine  the 
need  for  future  legislative  action.  The 
next  session  is  just  weeks  ahead.  Prepa- 
ration must  be  made  for  the  work  ahead. 

My  success  as  your  Representative  de- 
pends upon  your  support  and  your  ad- 
vice. If  you  have  an  opinion  or  a  rec- 
ommendation on  what  I  can  do  to  better 
represent  the  21st  District  of  Ohio, 
please  let  me  know.  Your  idea  may  very 
well  result  in  a  better  law. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
BUDGET— A  NEEDED  TOOL  FOR 
MORE  EFFECTIVE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL   ACTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
tlian  15  years  now,  there  have  been  some 
Members  of  the  Congress  seeking  to  es- 
tablish a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
I  am  one  of  those  Members  who  feels 
that  for  the  Congress  to  most  effectively 
perform  its  responsibilities  we  need  such 
a  tool. 

Along  with  many  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  I  propose  to  amend  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to 
provide  for  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  The  purpose  of  this  proposal 
is  to  provide  Congress  with  the  means 
to  make  a  more  efficient  evaluation  of 
the  authorization  and  expenditure  re- 
quirements of  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  new  pro- 
posal, it  is  not  a  new  idea  devoid  of 
proper  study  and  evaluation.  Proposals, 
similar  to  mine,  have  been  introduced  in 
the  Congress  on  a  rather  continuous 
basis  for  many  years.  The  original  bill 
was  introduced  by  Senator  McClellan 
on  January  19,  1950.  Bills  providing  for 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget  have 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  in  1952,  1953, 
1955,  1957,  1961,  1963,  and  1965.  On  the 
last  six  occasions,  they  have  passed  the 
Senate  without  recorded  dissent.  Senate 
bill  No.  2,  passed  by  the  Senate  in  this 
session  of  Congress,  was  introduced  by 
Senator  McClellan  on  January  6,  this 
year,  and  cosponsored  by  76  other  Sena- 
tors. 

Unfortunately,  all  of  the  bills  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  numerous  bills  in- 
troduced in  the  House  have  failed  to 
receive  favorable  consideration  by  this 
body. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  the  basic 
elements  contained  in  the  Joint  Budget 
Committee  proposal  and  the  objectives 
it  seeks  to  achieve. 

The  proposed  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget  would  be  comprised  of  14  mem- 


bers, 7  from  the  House  and  7  from  the 
Senate.  The  chairmanship  would  rotate 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate,  with 
the  other  legislative  body  holding  the 
vice-chairmanship.  There  would  be  a 
staff  director  appointed  by.  and  respon- 
sible to,  the  party  of  the  chairman,  and 
an  associate  staff  director  appointed  by, 
and  responsible  to,  the  opposition  party. 
In  addition,  the  committee  would  have 
a  staff  of  fiscal  experts,  technicians,  and 
other  personnel  necessary  for  it  to  make 
continuing  studies  of  the  programs  and 
expenditures  proposed  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

The  committee  would  have  these  pri- 
mary duties:  First,  to  study  and  in- 
form itself  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
President's  annual  budget,  including 
analyses  of  the  details  of  individual  pro- 
grams and  operations  and  of  the  actual 
administration  of  these  activities,  mak- 
ing sure  that  current  practices  conform 
with  legislative  authorizations;  second, 
to  provide  the  kind  of  information  to  the 
respective  appropriations  committees 
which  they  require  for  adequate  consid- 
eration of  items  contained  in  the  budget 
requests  and  justifications  submitted  in 
their  support;  third,  to  make  reports  and 
recommendations  as  to  changes  in  exist- 
ing laws  which  would  result  in  greater 
efficiency  and  economy  in  Government; 
and  fourth,  compile  cost  estimates  of  all 
programs  and  projects  authorized  by 
Congress.  Additionally,  the  joint  com- 
mittee proposal  would  authorize  consid- 
eration for  joint  appropriation  hearings 
and  further  provide  more  staff  personnel 
for  appropriations  committee  work. 

Control  over  the  Federal  Goverimient 
spending  and  revenue  is  a  major  func- 
tion of  Congress.  This  power  of  the 
purse  is  specifically  reserved  to  the  Con- 
gress under  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Therefore,  we  have  not  merely  the 
option  to  determine  the  amount  of  Gov- 
ernment spending,  we  have  the  in- 
escapable responsibility.  To  accept  and 
meet  this  responsibility,  as  the  elected 
Representatives  of  the  people,  we  must 
have  the  methods  and  tools  to  accom- 
plish this  job.  If  not,  then  we  continue 
to  abdicate  our  responsibility  and  leave 
more  and  more  control  of  the  financial 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  executive  branch. 

Today,  the  procedures  used  by  the 
Congress  in  filling  its  vital  responsibility 
of  controlling  public  f  imds  are  much  the 
same  as  they  were  25  and  50  years  ago. 
In  1940,  our  annual  expendittu-es  were  $9 
billion,  now  they  are  1 1  times  that  much 
and  continuing  to  increase.  Fifty  years 
ago.  our  aimual  expenditures  were  $746 
million,  now  they  are  more  than  130 
times  that  much.  We  have  not  updated 
our  methods  to  meet  our  increased  re- 
sponsibilities. Can  you  imagine  us  try- 
ing to  serve  the  present-day  needs  of  the 
American  public  with  our  transportation 
system  or  communication  system  of 
1915?  Needless  to  say,  this  would  result 
in  much  waste  and  many  unmet  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  Congress  is  to  take  a 
positive  approach  to  its  vital  function  of 
control  of  public  funds,  it  must  have  de- 
tailed and  adequate  technical  informa- 


tion upon  which  to  base  its  decisions. 
To  do  otherwise,  we  are  only  contribut- 
ing to  waste  and  inefficiency  in  Govern- 
ment, and  assuring  the  neglect  of  other 
vital  needs. 

Our  present  appropriation  system 
handles  budget  requests  on  a  piecemeal 
basis.  These  segments  are  not  consid- 
ered in  terms  of  the  overall  financial  pic- 
ture of  the  Government.  This  proposed 
amendment  would  provide  for  a  study 
of  the  budget  as  a  whole,  estimated 
revenues,  as  well  as  proposed  expendi- 
tures, and  the  joint  committee's  views  on 
the  total  budgetary  data  would  be  dis- 
seminated to  appropriation  subcommit- 
tees prior  to  the  time  that  they  take 
action  on  the  individual  parts.  Addi- 
tionally, this  information  concerning 
proposed  expenditures,  and  authoriza- 
tions in  relation  to  estimated  revenues, 
could  be  furnished  to  all  individual  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  These  data  would 
reduce  the  dependence  of  Congress  on 
information  provided  by  the  same  agen- 
cies for  which  it  is  considering  appro- 
priations. 

The  joint  committee,  through  its  stud- 
ies and  reports,  could  help  to  coordinate 
the  dual  functions  of  authorizations  and 
appropriations.  Through  its  reports  and 
recommendations,  it  is  probable  that  a 
clearer  and  closer  understanding  could 
be  developed  between  these  two  proc- 
esses. Furthermore,  the  joint  commit- 
tee could  facilitate  cooperation  and  de- 
velop closer  working  relationships  be- 
tween the  appropriation  committees  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  come  to  grips  with  this  issue 
when  we  meet  again  next  January.  A 
Joint  Budget  Committee  is  an  essential 
tool  for  review  and  control  if  we  are  ever 
to  secure  efficient  and  coordinated  man- 
agement of  Federal  expenditures.  And 
we  must  not  forget  that  this  authority 
over  the  budget  remains  our  most  vital 
constitutional  function. 

The  Congress  needs  a  coordinated  sys- 
tem of  budget  review,  a  modem  system 
to  acquaint  all  Members  with  annual 
Government  expenditures  and  insure 
maximum  efficiency  and  control. 


TERMINATION    OF    BRACERO    LAW 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Cohelan],  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  tables  and  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  comment 
one  last  time  before  adjournment  on 
what  I  firmly  believe  is  an  historic  turn- 
ing point  in  American  agricultural  life. 

In  1965,  with  the  demise  of  Public  Law 
78.  the  Nation  made  a  first,  significant 
step  toward  bringing  the  agricultural 
industry  into  the  mainstream  of  our 
economic  life. 
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Public  Law  78— the  so-called  bracero 
law — was  terminated  last  December  31. 
This  was  Congress  wise  decision,  based 
on  extensive  experience  and  made  orUy 
after  thorough  warning,  to  end  the  mass 
importation  of  foreign  farmworkers. 

For  14  years,  this  law,  passed  as  a 
2 -year  emergency  measure  during  the 
Korean  war  and  extended  six  times,  has 
contributed  to  poverty,  human  indignity, 
and  exploitation.  This  infamous  pro- 
gram— perhaps  necessary  when  adopted 
in  1951  but  long  since  a  menace  to  human 
decency— fed  upon  the  poverty  of  neigh- 
boring Mexico  and  increased  the  plight 
of  American  agricultural  workers  by 
keeping  wage  levels  low  and  working 
conditions  at  an  intolerable  state. 

When  this  system  of  Government- 
guaranteed  foreign  labor  ended,  there 
were  widespread  grumbles.  Farm  em- 
plovers  and  others  cried  that  it  was  un- 
fair, that  Americans  simply  would  not 
do  "stoop  labor,"  that  crop  losses  would 
be  astronomical,  that  prices  of  farm 
products  would  skyrocket,  and  that 
farmers  would  be  forced  to  move  outside 
the  country  to  find  labor. 

And  what  has  happened?  Xhese  early 
fears  have  not  materialized.  These  early 
arguments  and  vehement  protests  have 
largely  been  proved  Invalid,  and  often 
by  self-admission. 

As  we  prepare  to  adjourn  this  long 
and  historic  session  of  Congress,  I  feel 
we  should  set  the  record  straight.  I  feel 
we  should  review  the  very  substantial 
progress  that  has  been  made  over  the 
nine  and  a  half  months  since  termina- 
tion of  Public  Law  78.  For  it  is  a  heart- 
ening story  of  progress  on  many  fronts. 

Let  us  take  a  close  look  at  some  of  the 
major  developments  in  1965. 

FARM    EMPLOYMENT 

First,  farm  employment.  Throughout 
the  year,  domestic  farm  employment  has 
been  up  appreciably  over  1964  and  for- 
eign employment  has  been  down  con- 
siderably. I  will  submit  data  to  docu- 
ment this  point.  But  in  summary  on 
August  15,  for  example,  domestic  employ- 
ment, at  1,136.400  was  up  86.200  over 
the  same  date  in  1964.  Foreign  farm- 
workers, on  the  other  hand,  numbered  a 
scant  1.200 — contrasting  sharply  with  the 
68.700  working  in  the  United  States  at 
the  same  tin^e  in  1964. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  briefly 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  COHELAN.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  little  newspaper  item  which 
seems  to  be  in  some  conflict  with  what 
the  gentleman  has  said.  It  refers  to 
1,200  foreign  workers.  Perhaps  it  can 
be  explained.  But  I  note  in  California 
alone  the  number  of  wetbacks  appre- 
hended increased  from  a  little  over  5.000 
in  1964.  through  September,  to  nearly 
19.000  through  September  of  this  year. 
Those  are  only  the  wetbacks  appre- 
hended. Based  on  past  experience — and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  has  had  the 
same  experience — I  would  venture  to 
say  there  are  many  more  in  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  gentleman  contribute  and  I  am  glad 


to  comment  on  this.  I  say  again  that 
the  figures  I  cited  were  as  of  August  15. 
I  intend  to  extrapolate  those  figures.  I 
intend  to  submit  in  the  Record  a  com- 
plete time  series  of  data  on  wages,  farm 
employment,  farm  production,  and  farm 
income.  It  wUl  show  distribution  on  the 
basis  of  foreign  workers  and  domestic 
workers,  and  there  will  be  a  total  for  the 
entire  work  force,  by  State  and  by  crop. 
I  submit  to  the  gentleman  that  this  will 
support  the  argument  I  am  making  this 
afternoon. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman,  as  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Post  Office  and  Treas- 
ury, that  I  am  very  aware  of  the  enforce- 
ment problem  we  have  with  wetbacks, 
and  I  am  quite  surprised  the  figure  was 
not  larger  than  it  turned  out  to  be. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  briefly.  I 
would  estimate,  based  on  my  long  life  in 
California,  that  if  19.000  wetbacks  or 
illegal  entrants  were  apprehended  there 
are  probably  twice  that  many  wander- 
ing around  California,  working  on  the 
farms  under  conditioixs  very  much  worse 
than  those  of  the  braceros. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  am  optimistic  enough  to 
feel,  because  of  the  gentleman's  well- 
demonstrated  fairness  in  the  debates  we 
have  had  on  this  subject,  and  recogniz- 
ing the  longstanding  arguments  and 
differences  we  have  had,  that  I  may  be 
able  to  convince  him  before  the  after- 
noon is  gone. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  would 
doubt  it. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  How  does 
the  gentleman  accoimt  for  the  fact  that 
it  was  necessary  to  import  supplemental 
labor  to  West  Virginia,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  hard-core  unem- 
ployment area  in  the  country? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  will  be  glad  to  give 
some  figures  on  West  Virginia.  The 
gentleman  will  be  siu-prised  to  know  they 
did  import  very  few. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  They  im- 
ported some. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  There  are  some  struc- 
tural labor  problems,  the  distinguished 
gentleman,  who  is  an  authority  on 
agricultural  economics,  knows  very  well. 

But  let  me  continue  with  my  remarks 
which  will  amplify  and  document  the 
statement  I  have  begun. 

Even  on  September  15,  when  non- 
domestic  employment  has  been  excep- 
tionally high  in  the  past,  foreign  em- 
ployment was  down  substantially  over  a 
year  ago.  On  this  date  in  1965.  foreign 
workers  numbered  only  15.700 — fully 
77.000  fewer  than  the  year  before. 

California,  the  major  user  of  braceros 
in  the  past,  showed  on  September  15  a 
rise  of  5.400  domestic  workers  and  a  de- 
crease of  52,000  foreign  workers  over  the 
same  date  in  1964.  Needless  to  say  I  am 
pleased  with  what  this  means  for  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  my  State. 
But  the  same  advantages  are  shared  by 
other  States  as  well. 


There  is  another  bright  sign  in  this 
improved  employment  picture  and  that 
is  jobs  for  young  people.  For  the  end  of 
the  mass  importation  of  foreign  labor 
has  meant  more  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  American  youths.  And  this 
came  at  a  time  when  youth  imemploy- 
ment  has  been  at  a  high  peak  across  our 
country.  By  June  30,  1965,  nearly  3,500 
college  men  had  been  placed  in  farm 
jobs  across  the  country.  An  additional 
3.225  high  school  boys,  members  of  "A- 
teams."  had  farm  jobs  this  summer  in  a 
Federal-State  program.  And  despite 
loud  cries  that  these  young  people  were 
not  working  out,  these  youths  generally 
did  a  most  creditable  job  performing 
hard  but  rewarding  work.  In  Blythe, 
Calif.,  for  example.  419  of  486  "A-team" 
boys  completed  their  contract  periods, 
drawing  average  wages  of  $1.85  per  hour 
and  enjoying  good  housing,  living,  and 
working  conditions. 

FARM    WAGES 

Second,  let  me  turn  to  the  matter  of 
farm  wages.  One  of  the  most  encourag- 
ing lessons  learned  in  this  first  year  in 
the  transition  to  the  use  of  domestic 
farmworkers  Is  that  American  workers 
are  available  if  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions are  right.  In  many  cases  this 
year,  they  have  been  right  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  predictable. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  reports  that  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1965  the  U.S.  average 
hourly  farm  wage  rate,  at  $1.17.  was  up 
16  percent  over  the  third  quarter  of 
1964,  the  last  years  of  the  mass  impor- 
tation of  foreign  agricultural  workers. 

This  rise  is  quite  apparent  in  compar- 
ing 1964  and  1965  wage  rates,  both  piece 
and  hourly,  in  crops  that  formerly  used 
foreign  labor.  Let  us  look  at  some  of 
the  increases  in  1965: 

For  lettuce  in  Arizona,  piece  rates, 
at  30  to  31  cents  a  carton,  are  up  at 
least  6  cents  a  carton  over  1964. 

For  melons  in  Arizona,  piece  rates, 
at  45  to  50  cents  a  crate,  have  doubled 
since  1964  and  hourly  rates  range  be- 
tween $1.25  and  $1.40  compared  to  $1 
to  $1.25  in  1964. 

For  celery  in  California,  the  hourly 
rate,  at  $1.40  is  up  40  cents  over  that 
of  1964. 

For  tomatoes  in  California,  the  hourly 
rate,  reportedly  over  $2.  is  up  substan- 
tially over  last  year's  rate  of  $1.35. 

For  oranges  in  Florida,  the  piece  rate, 
at  25  cents  a  box,  is  7  cents  greater  than 
a  year  ago. 

These  higher  wages  and  the  striking 
increase  in  domestic  seasonal  agricul- 
tural employment  mean,  among  other 
things,  that  as  much  as  $50  million  may 
stay  in  the  United  States  instead  of  leav- 
ing it  as  has  been  the  case  under  the 
bracero  program. 

It  means,  too.  that  a  large  body 
of  nonproductive,  tax-consuming  un- 
employed, living  on  welfare  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  have  at  last  had  the 
opportimlty  to  become  taxpayers  and 
more  productive  citizens.  This  is  a  sig- 
iilficant  though  frequently  unnoticed  as- 
pect of  the  progress  made  so  far.  And 
nobody,  not  even  the  strongest  propo- 
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nent  for  importing  foreign  labor,  has  been 
able  to  argue  against  the  merits  of  put- 
ting jobless  Americans  to  work. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  It  is  my 
recollection  in  your  very  area  there  were 
large  pressure  groups  opposing  the  re- 
quirements that  people  on  welfare  partic- 
ipate in  employment  on  the  farm  as  a 
condition  of  retaining  their  welfare  eli- 
gibility. I  do  not  know  what  the  gentle- 
man's position  was.  but  there  were  people 
up  there  in  your  district  opposed  to  that. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  That  may  be  al- 
though the  gentleman  has  drawn  the 
issue  much  toe  narrowly.  I  have  no 
knowledge  right  at  hand  of  the  specific 
details.  But  I  can  say  that  there  is  much 
work  to  be  done  in  the  area  of  farm  labor 
recruitment.     As  my   colleagues  know, 


agree  on  everything  on  this  particular 
subject,  are  gentlemen  of  good  will  and 
we  all  want  to  see  that  this  matter  is 
worked  out  satisfactorily  in  terms  of 
price,  in  terms  of  production,  and  in 
terms  of  farm  labor. 

I  honestly  believe  what  I  have  just 
said,  that  you  are  going  to  find  great 
progress  has  been  made,  and  this  will  be 
reflected  in  the  data  which  I  will  present. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  The  gentleman 
made  the  statement  about  the  fine  hous- 
ing conditions  for  the  youth  who  are 
harvesting  over  in  Blythe.  Did  they 
build  new  housing  for  the  youngsters 
that  came  there  to  work? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  housing  conditions  throughout 
the  country  in  respect  to  farm  labor  were 
far  from  uniform.   But  to  the  best  of  my 


from  the  very  beginning  I  have  made  it  knowledge,  on  this  specific  example  that 
very  clear  that  I.  as  much  as  and  maybe  j  ^^^^  ^j^^  housing  was  adequate  and 
more  than  most  people,  recognize  that 
a  labor  market  in  transition  involves 
some  very  painful  adjustments.  I  state 
here  today  and  I  have  stated  here  before. 
and  I  am  going  to  conclude  with  this  in 
my  statement  today,  that  a  nvunber  of 
positive  and  constructive  steps  must  be 
taken.  But  we  have  made  a  very  en- 
couraging beginning  and  I  have  some 
very  detailed  tables  which  break  this 
progress  down  by  crop  and  price  and 
labor. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 

GUBSER. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  think  that  the 
gentleman's  figures  are  absolutely  cor- 
rect. Farm  wages  have  gone  up  mark- 
edly. I  think  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  and 
I  am  certainly  willing  to  accept  his  fig- 
ures, that  the  number  of  f  ai-m  employees 
has  also  gone  up  in  the  past  year.  How- 
ever, I  am  wonderirig  if  the  gentleman 
has  any  intention  of  placing  in  the 
Record  figures  as  to  the  production  of 
crops  which  normally  have  had  labor 
problems.  I  am  speaking  in  particular 
of  tomatoes,  pears,  cling  peaches,  straw- 
berries, and  asparagus.  I  think  since 
these  are  the  principal  crops  which  use 
bracero  labor  or  which  have  used  it  In 
the  past  you  will  find  that  the  produc- 
tion of  these  crops  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia at  least  is  way  down.  So  we  then 
have  the  situation  of  needing  more  em- 
ployees to  harvest  this  lesser  crop  at  a 
higher  cost. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  gentleman,  because  the  data  does 
not  support  what  he  is  purporting  to 
show.  I  must  concede  there  were 
anomalies  in  relation  to  certain  crops, 
but  it  was  by  no  means  in  the  propor- 
tions suggested  by  the  gentleman.  I  do 
not  want  to  get  into  all  of  this  statistical 
data  at  this  point  because  it  will  be  cov- 
ered in  the  tables  which  will  accompany 
my  statement. 

But  I  want  to  say  this  to  the  gentle- 
man and  all  those  who  have  been  kind 
enough  to  share  this  special  order  with 
me.    All  of  us,  even  though  we  do  not 


I  think  the  performance  that  was  re- 
flected in  the  actual  harvest  bears  this 
out. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  They  had  the  same 
housing  that  the  braceros  used,  in  all 
probability ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  no  more  sure  of 
that  than  is  the  gentleman.  Housing 
conditions  were  by  no  means  imiform 
from  one  grower  to  another. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman, 
however,  that  if  we  are  going  to  solve  this 
problem,  housing  is  one  of  our  key  prob- 
lems. Even  if  you  expect  to  get  a  nice 
instant -package  form  of  labor,  where 
you  have  all  male  workers  coming  into 
dormitory-type  accommodations,  you  are 
not  going  to  solve  the  problem.  We  are 
going  to  have  family  housing  if  we  are 
going  to  meet  the  needs  and  develop  an 
adequate  and  stable  supply  of  domestic 
farm  workers.  I  have  absolutely  no 
doubt  that  we  can  and  that  we  are  going 
to  develop  this  supply,  but  we  are  going 
to  have  to  deal  with  our  critical  prob- 
lems and  these  include  housing. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Yes,  but  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  gentleman's  statement  he 
made  a'  generalized  condemnation  of 
housing  in  California.  Now  he  says  that 
it  is  not  imiform,  that  there  is  some  good 
housing  as  well,  and  I  wanted  to  correct 
the  record. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  My  good  friend  from 
California  knows  perfectly  well  that  I 
would  not  get  trapped  in  that  kind  of  an 
argiunent.  The  gentleman  knows  that 
what  I  have  said  is  that  housing  stand- 
ards are  by  no  means  uniform.  I  have 
stood  in  the  well  of  this  House  on  two 
previous  occasions  this  year  and  have 
pointed  out  to  very  distinguished  Mem- 
bers who  are  involved,  and  quite  properly 
so  because  of  the  Interest  of  their  dis- 
tricts in  this  subject,  that  about  five  of 
the  large  packers  of  California  have  not 
hired  braceros  for  5  years.  One  of  the 
main  reasons  for  this  is  that  they  pro- 
vided attractive  and  adequate  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  if  we 
continue  to  upgrade  wages  and  working 
conditioris,  and  if  we  provide  the  same 
safeguards  and  guarantees  for  farm- 
workers that  have  been  available  to  in- 


dustrial workers  for  years,  we  will  elimi- 
nate the  kind  of  problems  that  presently 
exist. 
But  let  me  again  continue. 

FOOD  PRICES 

Third,  what  about  the  prices  of  farm 
products?  Despite  cries  of  anguish  from 
some  quarters,  the  prices  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  on  which  foreign  labor  was 
used  in  the  past  are,  on  the  whole,  less 
than  they  were  a  year  ago.  While  the 
cries  of  "wolf"  have  frequently  been 
heard,  the  facts  indicate,  quite  poign- 
antly, that  production  is  high  and  that 
field  labor  costs  exert  little,  if  any,  pres- 
sure on  the  prices  of  produce. 

For  the  week  of  October  11,  1965,  for 
example,  five  crops  that  formerly  used 
nondomestic  labor  were  priced  lower  at 
wholesale  than  during  the  comparable 
week  in  1964.  Only  three  ex-foreign 
users  were  priced  higher.  Crops  show- 
ing lower  wholesale  prices  were  grapes, 
lemons.  California  oranges,  snapbeans, 
and  Delicious  apples.  It  is  most  sigiiifl- 
cant  to  note.  I  think,  that  during  this 
week  grapes  were  at  a  5-year  low, 
oranges  at  a  4-year  low,  and  snapbeans 
at  a  3-year  low. 

The  story  has  been  pretty  much  the 
same  in  the  wholesale  price  picture  over 
the  past  few  months.  It  has  shown 
absolutely  no  cormection  between  in- 
creased use  of  domestic  farm  labor  and 
the  prices  of  commodities. 

Quite  meaningfully,  the  average 
wholesale  prices  of  fresh  and  dried  vege- 
tables declined  this  August  some  14.2 
percent  over  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 
This  meant  that  the  average  prices  hit 
their  lowest  Augtist  level  in  3  years. 
Furthermore,  because  of  plentiful  sup- 
plies from  this  year's  crops,  the  average 
wholesale  prices  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  were  lower  this  August  than 
for  the  same  month  in  1964. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  The  gentleman  is  re- 
ferring to  Thompson's  seedless  grapes 
and  that  is  the  exception  to  the  rule. 
Grapes  generally  are  at  an  all-time  high. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  would  like  to  advise 
the  gentleman  that  this  data  comes  from 
the  Employment  Security  Division  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  It  is  the  Thompson 
seedless  grapes  which  are  on  this  morn- 
ing's market  seUing  at  $2.50  to  $3.50  per 
lug,  and  that  is  a  lower  price. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  gentleman 
would  not  deny  that  grapes  in  general 
as  listed  on  the  indexes — that  grape 
prices  are  down;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GUBSER.     No. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Thompson's  are  down, 
but  that  is  all. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Thompson's  repre- 
sent fully  30  percent  of  the  grape  mar- 
ket. And  my  information  states  very 
clearly  that  grape  prices  are  down  be- 
cause we  have  had  a  bumper  crop.  I 
am  not  attaching  any  degree  of  signifi- 
cance to  grapes.  Grapes  are  grapes  and 
for  statistical  purposes  that  is  the  way 
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they  are  listed  on  all  of  the  accepted  in- 
dexes and  data.  But  I  say  again,  accord- 
ing to  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
Statistics,  that  grapes  are  at  a  5 -year 
low,  oranges  are  at  a  4-year  low  and 
snapbeans  are  at  a  3 -year  low. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Yes.  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  believe 
I  understand  the  point  which  the  gentle- 
man Is  trying  to  make,  which  I  assume 
is  that  some  of  the  predictions  about 
the  cost  of  living  going  up  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  sustain,  although  figures  can  be 
cited  which  would  support  a  different 
conclusion. 

But  I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
this  is  pertinent:  One  reason  the  price 
of  citrus  is  low,  which  is  not  necessarily 
a  good  situation  as  far  as  our  farmers 
are  concerned,  is  due  to  the  delay  in 
picking  oranges  and  lemons.  The  qual- 
ity of  fresh  fruit  which  has  not  reached 
the  market  is  inferior  to  what  you  get 
in  the  average  year. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  flatly  deny  that.  I 
want  the  gentleman  to  take  a  look  at  the 
data  which  I  will  submit  and  which  will 
substantiate  my  point.  I  happen  to  have 
a  very  high  regard  for  the  gentleman 
but  I  do  not  think  he  will  find  anything 
to  support  his  statement.  The  price  of 
lemons  has  had  a  very  peculiar  pattern 
of  constancy,  and  while  there  have  been 
highs  and  lows  in  the  year  1965.  the 
price  of  lemons  has  definitely  gone  down. 
In  September  1965  they  are  are  listed 
at  $2.94  and  $3.01,  but  in  1962,  at  the 
same  time  of  year,  they  were  at  $4.27. 
In  1963  they  were  $3.46  and  $4.40.  And 
last  year  they  were  at  $5.48  and  $4.69. 

How  does  the  gentleman  account  for 
that  at  a  time  when  you  had  all  the 
bracero  labor  you  wanted? 

^Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  perhaps  I  misunderstood  the 
gentleman.  I  had  the  impression  he  was 
making  a  point  that  the  price  of  lemoris 
and  oranges  is  down,  in  contrast  to  the 
prediction  we  had  made  that  they  would 
be  up:  is  this  correct? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  No,  I  am  trying  to 
make  the  point  that  as  far  as  the  labor 
jromponent  is  concerned,  it  has  not  been 
""^primary  factor  in  terms  of  price  fluc- 
tuations in  any  of  these  food  commodi- 
ties, including  citrus. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  It  is  very 
much  dependent  on  the  weather. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Of  course  It  is: 
weather  is  the  primary  reason,  and  we 
are  going  to  show  this  later  on  when  we 
get  into  costs. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Perhaps 
I  do  not  make  my  point  clear.  What  I 
was  trying  to  point  out  is  that  the  quality 
of  citrus  in  the  market  this  year  is  not 
as  good  as  it  has  been  in  the  last  years, 
quite  largely  due  to  the  fact  of  an  un- 
reliable harvest.  We  are  not  picking 
oranges  and  lemons  at  the  time  they 
should  have  been  picked. 

They  have  stayed  on  the  trees,  they 
have  gotten  too  large,  and  were  not  the 

top   quality   fruit  comparable  to  those 


which  came  in  other  years.    That  is  at- 
tributable to  the  lack  of  labor. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  gentleman's  ar- 
gument is  a  qualitative  arg\iment,  and 
I  disagree  with  him.  There  are  standards 
that  are  accepted  for  quality  and  size, 
and  we  are  taking  into  consideration  all 
of  the  factors  the  gentleman  is  trying 
to  introduce. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  do  not 
like  to  interrupt  the  gentleman  so  often, 
but  I  would  point  out,  and  I  think  he  will 
concede  this,  almost  half  the  lemons  in 
the  United  States  are  grown  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  and  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  oranges.  None  is  grown  in 
the  gentleman's  district.  I  admire  his 
sincerity,  but  I  think  I  know  more  about 
the  citrus  business  than  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man in  his  specialized  field  is  most 
knowledgeable.  I  will  not  yield,  however, 
on  the  basic  data,  on  the  general  topic 
of  prices  and  production,  and  on  the 
standard  measures  that  are  used  to  make 
judgments  in  this  field. 

If  the  gentleman  will  allow  me  to  con- 
tinue, when  I  finish  you  can  fire  all  the 
shots  you  want. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  would  like  to  inform 
the  gentleman  when  I  learned  this  morn- 
ing he  was  taking  this  special  order,  I 
have  taken  one  which  will  immediately 
follow  him,  and  I  will  be  just  as  generous 
in  time  with  the  gentleman  as  he  has 
been  with  me. 

On  this  question  of  prices  related  to 
the  labor  component,  the  gentleman  is 
trying  to  determine  the  score  of  the  ball 
game  at  the  end  of  the  third  inning. 

We  have  a  situation  where  the  tomato 
pack  is  down  216,000  tons.  We  have  a 
situation  where  the  raw  product  cost 
to  the  canner  has  gone  up  because  of  the 
labor  problem,  and  nothing  else,  from 
$20  to  $35  per  ton.  This,  transposed 
into  a  can  of  tomatoes  on  the  grocer's 
shelf,  with  all  the  commissions  on  com- 
missions which  are  added,  is  going  to 
raise  the  price  of  a  2.5  can  of  tomatoes 
exactly  one  nickel  next  year.  But  we 
have  not  yet  distributed  a  single  can  of 
the  1965  pack.  We  are  still  working  on 
the  surplus  of  the  1964  pack.  So,  con- 
sidering all  of  the  added  costs  of  the 
raw  material  due  to  labor  will  not  result 
to  the  housewife  until  next  year  on  to- 
matoes. 

One  more  point:  We  have  in  Cali- 
fornia a  25-percent  reduction  in  aspara- 
gus: 16.000  acres  went  out  of  production. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  I  disagree  with  that. 
Mr.  GUBSER.  We  have  that  impact 
on  the  price,  and  the  increase  is  going 
to  be  tremendous. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  disagree  with  the 
gentleman  categorically,  and  I  will  cite 
the  reasons  why  before  I  conclude.  But 
very  quickly  at  this  point,  we  need  not 
have  the  problem  next  year  that  we  have 
had  in  a  few,  limited  areas  this  year  if 
we  have  cooperation  from  the  growers. 
I  am  just  as  concerned  as  the  gentleman 
is  in  getting  the  facts  of  the  situation 
and  insuring  that  we  have  available  a 
productive  labor  supply. 


Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Perhaps  I  misunder- 
stood what  you  are  trying  to  prove,  i 
gathered  that  you  are  trying  to  prove 
that  the  cost  of  living  is  down. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  No.  The  gentleman 
knows  better  than  that.  What  I  am  do- 
ing is  making  a  general  statement  on 
the  topic  of  farm  labor,  harvest,  prices, 
and  the  general  progress  in  all  of  these 
areas  which  is  so  important  to  an  under- 
standing of  where  we  are  going  next  year. 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Well  if  all  prices  of 
farm  products  and  vegetables  and  fruits 
and  so  forth  are  down,  then  naturally 
the  cost  of  living  would  be  down;  would 
that  not  be  correct? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Insofar  as  those  fac- 
tors have  an  effect  on  the  cost-of-living 
index,  insofar  as  they  are  a  component 
of  it.  the  gentleman  is  quite  correct.  But 
this  is  only  one  of  the  factors  in  the  cost- 
of-living  index,  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  It  is  a  big  factor:  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  It  is  an  important 
factor  but  not  the  controlling  one. 
Earlier  this  year  when  prices  fluctuated, 
bv  far  the  biggest  factor  was  weather, 
although  artificial  marketing  quotas  also 
had  their  impact.  And  the  data  bears 
this  out. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Here  recently  the 
Congress  just  gave  a  7-percent  increase 
in  social  security  benefits  to  take  care  of 
the  increased  cost  of  living.  I  think  one 
must  add  those  two  things  together. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  we  keep  our  eye  on 
the  ball.  We  are  talking  about  agricul-  *; 
ture  labor  today,  but  I  would  be  glad 
to  discuss  the  gentleman's  point  on  some 
other  occasion. 

Now  I  was  talking  about  prices. 
Wholesale  prices  of  crops  that  for- 
merly employed  foreign  labor  have  ex- 
perienced chis  year,  as  in  previous  years, 
normal  week-to-week  fluctuations.  This 
clearly  reveals  that  weather,  plant  dis- 
ease, market  conditions  and  other  fac- 
tors exert  far  greater  influence  on  pro- 
duce costs  than  does  field  labor. 

If,  in  some  cases,  consumers  have  paid 
more  this  year  for  farm  commodities, 
the  reason  clearly  does  not  lie  back  at 
the  farm.  The  cost  of  field  labor  Is  an 
extremely  small  percentage  of  the  con- 
sumer cost.  The  cost  of  raising  agricul- 
tural wages  this  year  up  to  levels  be- 
tween $1.25  and  $1.40  an  hour  is  rouehly 
equivalent  to  about  1  cent  per  unit 
of  most  vegetables  and  fruits.  This  in- 
crease is  very  small  indeed  for  whrt  it 
means  in  bringing  agricultural  workers 
closer  to  a  living  wage  in  what  it  morns 
to  bringing  them  into  the  mainstream 
of  American  life. 

In  those  instances  this  year  where  un- 
usual price  increases  have  come  about. 
the  reason  has  been,  with  few  exceptions, 
special  weather  conditions.  In  May  and 
June,  for  example,  lettuce  prices  soared 
to  49  cents  in  eastern  grocery  stores,  or 
20  cents  above  normal.  Much  attention 
and  fanfare  was  given  to  this  develop- 
ment.  But  one  of  the  basic  causes  of  this 


increase  was  a  temporary  shortage  of 
lettuce  due  to  poor  weather.  Another 
was  artificial  marketing  quotas.  And 
within  a  very  few  weeks,  the  price 
dropped  back  to  normal. 

The  fact,  quite  simply,  is  that  too  often 
this  year  American  housewives  have  been 
denied  the  truth  about  the  reasons  they 
have  paid  more  for  some  agricultural 
commodities.  One  of  the  tables  that  I 
will  present  at  the  close  of  my  remarks 
will  document  this  point  further. 

Mr.  MATSXINAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distingiiished  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  pre- 
senting to  the  Congress  such  a  compre- 
hensive and  most  encouraging  report. 
His  report  convinces  me  that  I  was  right 
when  I  joined  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
in  the  88th  Congress  to  fight  against  the 
extension  of  Public  Law  78. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  most  generous  comment  and 
remarks  and  for  his  unceasing  support 
and  help  in  this  very  important  area  of 
American  farm  labor. 

FARM  INCOME  AND  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  dis- 
cuss farm  income  and  production.  Dur- 
ing this  changeover  to  increased  reliance 
on  American  workers,  agricultural  em- 
ployers have  not  suffered  the  heavy  losses 
many  persons  predicted  would  come. 

For  the  second  quarter  of  1965,  the 
annual  rate  of  net  farm  income,  at  $14.6 
billion,  was  $2.5  billion  higher  than  the 
rate  for  the  same  quarter  in  1964. 

In  addition,  farm  production,  as  the 
wholesale  prices  indicate,  has  been  quite 
high  this  year.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
some  crop  losses  have  not  been  suffered. 
There  have  been  crop  losses  in  1965  just 
as  there  have  been  losses  in  previous 
years.  But  crop  losses  have  not  been 
triggered,  as  some  have  charged,  by  labor 
shortages  resulting  from  termination  of 
Public  Law  78.  Weather  and  market 
factors  have  been  the  major  culprits. 

All  told,  this  has  been  a  good  year  for 
American  agriculture. 

Al  Edinger  of  the  California  Tomato 
Growers  Association  said  in  a  recent  in- 
terview that  the  State's  tomato  growers 
"will  never  again  ask  for  braceros."  The 
growers,  he  noted,  "had  a  pretty  fair  year 
despite  our  screaming"  and  will  probably 
produce  a  crop  close  to  last  year's  record. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reports  I  have 
received  from  California  indicate  that 
total  tomato  production  this  year  will 
exceed  the  anticipated  2. 3 -million-ton 
yield:  that  farmer's  total  profits  will  be 
up;  and  that  the  domestic  work  force 
will  be  up  as  well  by  some  12,000  over  a 
year  ago.  At  the  same  time  the  use  of 
braceros  is  down  substantially.  On  Sep- 
tember 15.  1964.  63,860  braceros  were 
used  to  harvest  tomatoes  in  California. 
A  year  later — this  year — the  figure  was 
dowTi  to  11,370.  On  September  30.  1964, 
59,080  braceros  were  used.  This  year 
on  the  same  date  there  were  only  17,150. 
So  it  is  evident  that  plentiful  crops  and 
good  profits  are  not  only  possible  but  a 
practical  reality  without  foreign  farm 


workers.  And  it  is  also  evident  that  the 
end  of  Public  Law  78  has  substantially 
aided  American  farm  workers. 

CONCLUSIOK 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  we  have  learned,  in  these 
brief  months  of  1965,  that  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  for  labor  applies  Just 
as  much  to  agricultural  employment  as  it 
does  to  emplojonent  in  other  American 
industries.  And  this  should  not  be  sur- 
prising, despite  being  so  long  denied. 

The  death  of  Public  Law  78  did  not 
merely  mark  the  end  of  the  mass  im- 
portation of  foreign  farm  labor.  More 
importantly,  it  signaled  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  in  American  agricultural  eco- 
nomics. To  accept  this  historic  chal- 
lenge, the  agricultural  industry  must  be 
brought  fully  into  the  mainstream  of 
the  Nation's  economic  affairs.  And  this 
can  be  accomplished  only — 

If  agricultural  employers  compete  for 
workers  just  as  employers  in  other  in- 
dustries have  traditionally  done:  and 

If  dignity  is  restored  to  farm  employ- 
ment through  decent  living  wages  and 
working  conditions  comparable  to  those 
in  other  American  industries. 

This  year  represents  just  a  start,  al- 
beit a  most  auspicious  one,  on  the  way 
to  improving  employment  opportunities 
and  conditions  for  our  own  citizens. 

As  we  view  the  job  that  lies  before  us, 
I  am  reminded  of  what  Samuel  Johnson 
once  wisely  wrote: 

He  who  walte  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
at  once  will  never  do  anything. 

America  cannot  wait  any  longer  to 
better  the  lot  of  those  who  toil  the  land 
for  a  living.  We  have  begun  but  we 
have  much  to  do  and  we  must  continue. 

As  I  have  indicated  previously,  if  the 
recruitment  and  the  movement  of  do- 
mestic workers  from  their  homes  to 
areas  of  peak  demand  is  a  problem,  as  it 
is,  let  us  see  how  this  can  be  solved  with- 
out degrading  American  workers  by 
shrill  cries  for  foreign  labor.  If  legis- 
lation is  needed  to  assist  this  movement, 
let  us  develop  appropriate  measures. 

If  housing  is  a  limiting  factor  on  the 
availability  of  domestic  workers,  which 
it  is,  let  us  embark  upon  a  program  to 
assist  growers  in  this  regard. 

If  the  problem  of  migrant  family  care 
is  a  problem,  as  it  is,  let  us  come  up  with 
imaginative  programs  to  help  the  work- 
ers maintain  their  families  in  some  de- 
gree of  dignity  and  comfort  while  they 
toil  in  the  fields  and  orchards. 

If  the  status  of  agricultural  labor  has 
been  downgraded  over  the  years,  as  it 
has.  let  us  work  together  toward  giving 
farmworkers  equal  status  with  industrial 
workers  in  such  essential  matters  as 
minimum  wage  protection,  unemploy- 
ment insurance  coverage,  workmen's 
compensation,  and  collective  bargaining. 

These  problems  are  certainly  not  in- 
surmoimtable.  They  can  be  solved  by 
reasonable  and  practical  means.  So  let 
us  get  on  with  the  task  of  buildirig  a 
stable,  reliable,  and  efficient  farm  labor 
force  which  can  harvest  the  crops  where 
and  when  they  are  ready. 

Let  us  recognize  that  the  diflBculties 
of  these  past  months  have  been  relatively 
minor. 


Let  us  begin  now  to  plan  how  they 
may  be  overcome  and  how  our  farmers 
and  farmworkers  can  share  mutually  in 
the  benefits  of  our  abundance. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gtonzalez]  . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  the 
long  period  of  time  during  which  he  has 
contributed  so  much  in  pinpointing  the 
area  of  need  not  only  insofar  as  legisla- 
tion is  concerned  but  also  insofar  as 
some  of  the  work  which  yet  needs  to  be 
done  in  some  of  our  States  is  concerned. 

I  do  not  have  knowledge,  with  exact- 
ness, of  the  statistics  with  respect  to  the 
California  picture,  but  those  of  us  who 
have  lived  in  Texas  have  long  been 
aware  of  a  very  pathetic  situation.  Our 
interest  in  this  problem  has  been  evi- 
denced from  the  beginning  of  Public  Law 
78,  in  the  early  1950s.  I  happen  to  have 
witnessed  some  of  the  conditions  which 
were  suffered  and  permitted  to  endure 
in  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  most  significant  thing  in  my  State 
was  that  in  1962,  when  the  minimum 
wage  was  raised  from  50  cents  to  70 
cents,  within  a  6-month  period  the  per- 
centage of  braceros  used  in  Texas 
dropped  by  76  percent.  That  resulted 
from  a  minimal  increase  from  50  to  70 
cents,  which  immediately  discouraged 
the  great  and  overwhelming  use  of  this 
labor.  This  proved  that  domestic  labor 
in  Texas  was  available,  once  the  wage 
was  put  above  the  50-cent  figure. 

Now  the  State  of  California  has  stand- 
ards, and  I  am  very  happy  for  the  gen- 
tleman that  it  does  have.  He  comes 
from  a  great  State  which  has  champi- 
oned and  pioneered  in  labor  standards 
and  employment  standards.  You  have  a 
minimum  wage  in  California.  We  do  not 
in  Texas.  In  the  State  of  Texas,  in  the 
senate  in  1957  I  offered  the  first  mini- 
mimi  wage  act  in  the  history  of  that 
body  setting  a  minlmimi  wage  of  40 
cents.  I  could  not  even  get  a  committee 
hearing  on  it.  To  this  day  I  am  sorry  to 
report  that  we  do  not  have  a  minimum 
wage  law  in  Texas.  We  have  people  who 
are  earning  as  little  as  22  to  25  cents  an 
hour.  It  used  to  hurt  me  very  much 
personally  to  see  a  native  Texan  toiling 
in  the  fields  where  foreign  workers  had 
been  imported  where  the  foreign  workers 
were  guaranteed  by  law  and  by  interna- 
tional agreement  at  least  50  cents  an 
hour  whereas  the  native  Texan  had  no 
guarantee  whatever  and  would  be  paid 
whatever  the  traffic  would  bear.  Even 
to  this  day  there  are  workers  who  are 
earning  less  than  30  cents  and  even  25 
cents  an  hour.  This  is  purely  a  domestic 
State  matter.  I  felt  there  was  a  national 
interest  in  this  inasmuch  as  there  was 
a  national  policy  that  led  to  these  con- 
tractual agreements  which  resulted  in 
the  wholesale  importation  of  foreign 
labor  under  contractual  conditioris 
which  had  been  outlawed  by  Congress 
in  the  1880's.  For  that  reason  I  have 
long  heard  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Cohelan],  who  has  today 
rendered  a  service  by  bringing  us  up  to 
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date  on  some  of  the  current  conditions 
particularly  in  his  own  home  State. 

I  want  to  make  it  patently  clear  that 
some  of  us  have  heard  of  his  eminent 
and  distinguished  contribution  ever  since 
the  days  before  we  were  fortunate 
enough  and  privileged  enough  to  serve 
in  this  body.  I  end  as  I  began,  by  com- 
plimenting and  thanking  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sin- 
cerely thank  the  gentleman,  and  may  I 
say  I  have  enjoyed  working  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas,  who 
is  so  knowledgeable  in  this  field.  In 
commenting  on  his  excellent  contribu- 
tion to  this  discussion.  I  want  to  point 
out  to  some  of  the  brethren  from  my 
own  great  State,  where  we  do  indeed 
have  higher  standards  and  a  more  ad- 
vanced agriculture  in  some  commodity 
areas,  that  the  problem  is  not  a  State 
problem;  it  is  a  national  problem  and  it 
has  to  be  looked  at  in  that  manner. 

Lastly  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  in  appropriate  gratitude,  that  I 
hope  he  will  exiunlne  the  Record  very 
carefully  because  table  No.  4  which  I  am 
submitting  is  a  complete  record  of  em- 
ployment of  seasonally  hired  workers  for 
1964  and  1965.  My  source  is  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security.  This  table  lists  every 
State  in  the  Union,  including  Texas.  He 
will  find  there  a  very  interesting  report 
on  the  distribution,  first  by  expansion  of 
domestic  labor  in  his  own  State,  and  sec- 
ond, of  the  virtual  elimination  of  the 
hiring  of  non-American  labor. 

Mr.    GONZALEZ.    Mr.   Speaker,   will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  COHELAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  would  like  to  round 
out--  the  thought,  which  I  never  com- 
pleted, that  with  the  advanced  legal  and 
legislative  conditions  of  standards  in 
California  some  of  the  more  deleterious 
effects  of  the  wholesale  importation  of 
labor  might  be  softened  as  compared  to 
what  it  is  in  my  native  State.  What  I 
like  about  the  gentleman's  outlook  and 
approach  is  that  it  has  not  been  negative 
in  just  fighting  a  law  and  getting  rid  of 
a  practice,  but  he  has  led  the  fight  to 
offer  constructive  alternatives  such  as 
the  introduction  of  the  bill  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  join  him  in  to  provide  a 
better  approach  on  the  part  of  our  na- 
il nited  States 


tional  authorities  and  our  State  govern- 
ments in  the  recruitment  of  migratory 
labor  so  that  we  could  make  better  use  of 
the  available  labor  that  we  have  here 
among  our  native  workers. 

I  wanted  to  say  that  before  you  round- 
ed out  your  discussion,  because  I  think  in 
all  fairness  you  should  be  recognized  for 
this  constructive  and  creative  contribu- 
tion. You  have  not  only  fought  against 
a  bad  situation,  but  you  have  offered 
constructive  and  creative  alternatives  to 
help  solve  some  aspects  of  this  problem. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man wholeheartedly  for  his  very  fine 
contribution  and  very  generous  remarks. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  a  creative  situation  for 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I  do  wish 
you  Texans  did  not  love  Texas  as  much 
as  you  do.  You  stated,  I  believe,  that 
there  are  still  areas  where  you  are  pay- 
ing only  20  or  30  cents  an  hour.  We  have 
sent  recruiters  down  there  to  do  their 
best  to  get  workers,  good  Texas  work- 
ers, to  come  to  California  where  I  will 
guarantee  the  gentleman  that  they  can 
get  $2  or  $3  an  hour.  But  we  cannot  get 
them  to  leave  Texas.  I  wish  they  would 
come  to  California. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  a  brief,  although 
I  think  a  somewhat  hurried  effort  was 
made  sometime  last  year  in  some  sec- 
tions of  Texas,  but  strange  as  it  may 
sound,  the  workers  in  my  particular  dis- 
trict and  in  the  immediate  surrounding 
area  for  some  years  now,  dating  from  the 
large  and  intensive  period  of  the  use  of 
braceros  have  sort  of  written  off  the  west 
coast. 

Traditionally  and  for  many  years  the 
workers  went  to  California,  but  the  mi- 
gratory farmworker  has  sort  of  written 
off  California  and  we  have  foimd  that 
he  has  been  going  mostly  into  the  Mid- 
west, as  well  as  Oregon;  and  to  Minne- 
sota, portions  of  Colorado,  Kansas,  Iowa, 
and  some  sections  of  Michigan.  I  have 
visited  most  of  these  areas  and  have  dis- 
covered that  you  could  not  persuade  any- 
body just  on  a  promise  that  he  would 
find  employment  in  California  to  go  to 
California  because  apparently  the  word 
had  gotten  around  over  a  period  of  years 

Table  II. — Foreign 
Sept. 


Table  \. —Estimated  employment  of  domestic  migratory  agricultural 
workers,  by  State,  Aug.  16,  1965  and  change  from  Aug.  15,  1964 


that  they  were  preempted.  I  know  that 
recruiters  came  from  California  last  year 
and  went  mostly  into  the  valley  of  Texas, 
but  not  into  my  district,  where  the  grow- 
ers there  reported  that  their  own  do- 
mestics for  some  time  had  not  been 
forced  to  migrate  out  of  the  valley  area 
of  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  realize  that  there  is  some 
merit  in  what  the  gentleman  has  had  to 
say.  The  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Gxjbser]  has  some  more  informa- 
tion on  that  and  I  hope  that  the  gen- 
tleman will  be  able  to  encourage  some 
of  those  people  to  give  us  in  California 
another  chance  because  we  desperately 
need  them  and  we  will  pay  $2  or  $3  an 
hour. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  can  inform 
some  people  in  certain  sections  in  my 
district,  which  is  a  one-county  district, 
where  we  have  13-percent  unemploy- 
ment— as  I  say,  I  will  be  delighted  to 
disseminate  that  information,  because  I 
think  that  you  can  recruit  some  workers 
for  California  in  that  district. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  want  to  reiterate  be- 
fore concluding  that  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  wants  to  do  everything  he  can 
to  meet  the  legitimate  and  demonstrated 
needs  of  our  great  agricultural  industry 
while  protecting  and  materially  advanc- 
ing the  welfare  of  our  domestic  farm- 
workers who  have  been  too  long  ignored 
and  deprived. 

What  I  have  tried  to  show  is  that  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties,  we  have  had  a 
good  year.  And  I  want  to  pledge  myself 
once  again  at  this  time  to  cooperate  with 
all  who  are  interested  and  concerned 
with  the  problem  to  take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  in  developing  an  adequate, 
stable  and  efficient  domestic  farm  labor 
force  that  can  harvest  the  crops  where 
and  when  they  are  ready. 

I  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  of 
stressing  again  what  our  good  friend. 
Congressman  Gonzalez,  has  mentioned, 
that  the  recruitment  and  transportation 
problem  is  one  of  the  most  critical  we 
face  and  that  it  demands  our  immediate 
attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  include 
several  tables  which  make  very  clear 
both  our  current  status  and  the  progress 
we  have  made  during  this  last  year: 

workers   in    United   States   by   States   as  of 
,  £3,  1966,  and  Sept.  16,  1964 


[Thousands  of  workers] 

SUte 

Migrant  employment, 
Aug.  15 

1965 

Change  from 
1964 

United  States 

270.7 

+41.4 

Palifomia                                               - . - 

45.5 

42.5 

22.7 

6.6 

4.2 

149.0 

+7.6 

Michigan                              - - 

+17.5 

Texas                                  -- - 

+5.9 

+X5 

+•5 

+7.2 

National  total 

California 

Florida 

.Mnine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massarhusetts.. 

Connectirut 

Rhode  Island... 

Vireinia 

West  Virginia... 
New  Yorli 


1965 


23.567 


16. 
3. 


911 
552 
026 
215 

.% 
339 
401 

44 
669 
200 
2.V) 


1964 


•a.  900 

♦  liVi 

103 

SI 

910 

i.ro 

672 
3S0 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 


NOTB— Because  of  rounding,  figures  may  not  add  to  total. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 


Table  III. — Change  in  seasonal  domestic  farm  employment  1964-66  in  crops  and  States  where  foreign  workers  were  concentrated  in  1964 

JANUARY-JUNE 


Crop 

States 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

15 

31 

15 

28 

15 

31 

15 

80 

15 

31 

15 

30 

California 

0) 

-360 

600 

6,400 

1,400 

-2,690 

0 

(») 

1,400 

580 

2,300 

50 

160 

(') 

790 
-290 
-300 

860 
200 

650 
-1,400 

640 
6,700 

550 
-1,900 

2,400 
440 

2,900 
660 
620 
(') 

1,280 

1,630 
200 

720 
(») 

500 

-1,170 

470 

8,700 

620 

-630 

0 

(') 

3,800 

440 

2,400 

-290 

80 

(') 

1,000 
580 
550 

680 
-1,920 

1,800 
670 
320 

9,600 

600 

280 

50 

60 

3,400 
470 

1,590 

-180 
440 
(') 

1,640 
670 
350 

660 
-1,620 

650 

-630 

60 

10,600 

910 

690 

O 

60 

1,400 

240 

2,200 

940 

640 

(') 

830 

100 

-100 

640 
-4.500 

250 
-1,260 

& 

910 
800 

120 
70 

400 

670 
3,200 

230 

100 
(') 

400 
-560 

860 

750 
-3,000 

-1.100 

70 

-120 

7,900 

1,890 

«o 

170 

470 

2,200 

3,200 

-780 
-480 

(') 
320 
-1,570 
-920 

1,690 
1.040 

-650 

1,240 

-760 

7,800 

1,570 

-1,650 

140 

180 

-2,100 

750 

2,900 

-2,000 

-400 

(') 

1,390 

-680 

80 

2,300 
110 

-590 
2,400 

600 

7,200 

2,200 

-2,300 

340 
(») 
-650 

690 
2,900 

270 

690 

-1,450 

2.400 

980 
2,800 

1,260 
-960 

370 
-140 

520 

9,200 

1,460 

-3,100 

350 

o 

450 
-250 
3,700 
2,900 
1,660 
-880 
3.100 

610 
6.000 

1,490 
570 

2,400 

80 

1,560 

7,900 

1,420 

1,920 

880 

70 

2,200 

-1,640 

3,300 

6,900 

390 

-2,900 

3.400 

1,040 

7,800 

1.090 
700 

-560 

Florida  - --- 

California  and  Florida. 

100 

fpiprv          -.            « 

240 

do - 

5,900 

fnm  sweet 

Florida 

610 

Cotton     -  

California,  Arizona,  Texas,  and  Arkansas 

Texas 

-580 

1,060 

Pates                 

California . 

140 

tirapcs                  _  . 

do  

-4,700 

Ilav  ^nd  grain... 

Texas 

1,160 

rttlifnrnla  and  Arir.nnn  . 

1.420 

Melons -. 

California,  Arizona,  and  Texas 

3.600 

Arizona  and  Texas — 

560 

Potatoes 

Maine 

-2.900 

?triiwiierrles 

California  and  Florida... .-. 

3.600 

Florida.. - - 

-380 

Supiirl)eets..... 

California,    Colorado,    Kansas,    Montana, 
Nebraska,    South    Dakota,    Utah,    and 
Wyoming. 

Connecticut  and  Massachusetts ..-. 

5.400 

Tobacco     .... 

1.590 

Tomatoes -.. 

California,  Florida,  and  Texas 

5,200 

Totalincrease 

8,200 

16,600 

15,700 

19,400 

14,700 

9,200 

14,100 

10,300 

18.500 

28.000 

38,300 

21,200 

Percent  increase         .  . 

8 
82 

16 
82 

17 
82 

20 
82 

14 

86 

8 
86 

11 
88 

7 
84 

10 
85 

13 
87 

17 
86 

0 

Percent  of  1964  foreign 
worker   employment 
in  above  crops. 

84 

• 

JULY-SEPTEMBER 


Crop 

States 

July 

August 

September 

15 

31 

15 

31 

15 

30 

Apples                      

Michigan,  Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Utah,  Vermont, 

-100 

-140 

260 

6,150 

-3,560 

480 

600 

(') 

1,800 
3.960 
-2,900 
3,650 
3,000 
960 
1,830 
1,450 

(») 
-280 

(') 

5,470 

10,290 

8,220 

-450 

1,190 

2,050 

4,020 

-3,450 

2,800 

1,710 

340 

1,910 

-150 

120 

-160 

-410 

5,000 

4,320 

13,060 

-50 

4,340 

2,830 

3,660 

-3,480 

2,110 

-450 

290 
1,340 
3,860 

-580 

320 

-280 

4.150 

-3,890 

11,860 

8.650 

2,530 

2,850 

1,050 

-3.080 

1,400 

-100 

130 

940 

13,600 

-810 
-300 
820 
3,380 
-11.600 
4.190 
4,000 
1,990 
3,960 
1.060 
7.210 
1.050 
-300 
-420 
2.520 
12.350 

Beans 

California  and  Texas                                         . ....... 

Celery 

California  and  Florida     ..          

Citrus       » 

California,  Florida,  and  Arizona 

Cotton 

California,  Texas.  Arkansas,  and  New  Mexico 

Michigan.  California,  Texas,  Colorado,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin 

Grains 

Hay  and  grain 

Lettuce 

California                                                                                                           .       

Texas                          —..^                             ,,-<ci  

California.  Arizona,  andT^oiiMailo... JZ7. 

Melons 

California  and  Texas                   ^ — w_      v^.  . ......... ..._ 

Potatoes 

Maine  and  New  Jersev                                         ... ...... --- 

Str<iw  berries 

California 

California,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Montana,  and  Wyoming 

8upfirl>****ts 

Florida                     

Tobacco 

Tomatoes 

\lfl<;^Aphii*»ptts  And  Connpcticiit 

California 

Total  Increase 

17,450 

33,610 

36,390 

22,240 

29.120 

....... 

8 
80 

16 
83 

19 
87 

10 
88 

14 

88 

Percent  of  foreign  worker  employ- 

'  Crop  not  active. 

■  Less  than  50  workers. 


Note.— Due  to  rounding  figures  may  not  add  to  totals. 

Source-  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 


Table  IV. —  Employment  of  seasonal  hired  workers,  1964  and  1966 

ARIZONA 

NVMBER  OF  SE.\S0NAL  HiRED  WoRVEKS,  BV  ORIGIN,  1964  AND  1965 


Date 


19ei 

Jwiuury 

February 

March 

April , 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

N'oveml)er.. 
December... 


ToUl 


17,200 
14,500 
16,000 
19,900 
20,000 
21,900 
14,900 
11,900 
12,700 
18,600 
23,700 
23,700 


Domestic 


Total 


14,200 
12,300 
12,200 
13,500 
15.400 
17,200 
13,900 
11.400 
10.500 
14.000 
16,500 
18,200 


Local 

Intra- 

state 

11,600 

1,000 

10,500 

800 

10,700 

700 

11,700 

900 

13,600 

900 

15,300 

700 

12,600 

700 

10,400 

500 

9,500 

400 

11,800 

800  1 

13,800 

900 

14.400 

1.400 

Inter- 
state 


1.600 

1,000 

800 

1,000 

1,000 

1,100 

700 

500 

600 

1,400 

1,900 

2,500 


Foreign 


3,100 
2,300 
2, 800  I 
6.400, 
4.600 
4.800; 
1,000  i 
500; 
2,200 
4,500 
7,200 
5,500 


Date 


1965 

January 

February... 

March . 

April 

May 

June . 

July 

August 

September. . 


Total 


16,000 
15,500 
15,000 
16,600 
18,000 
20,000 
14,600 
10,500 
12,500 


Domestic 


Total 


16,000 
15,500 
15,000 
16,500 
18,000 
20,000 
14,600 
10,500 
12,500 


Local 


12,600 
12,000 
11.800 
12.800 
15,800 
16,000 
13,300 
9,600 
11,400 


Intra- 
state 


1,300 

1.800 

1.600 

1.300 

1,200 

2,300 

800 

600 

500 


Inter- 
state 


2,000 

1,800 

1,700 

2.400 

1.100 

1.700 

500 

300 

500 


Foreign 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
U 
0 
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Tai:le  IW—Employvunt  of  seasonal  hired  workers,  1964  and  iS6o— Continued 

ARIZONA— Contluued 


Number  or  Skasonal  Hired   Farmwokkehs,  by   Major  Crop  Activity  and 

Type  or  Worker,  l964-<)5 


CALIFORNIA-NUMBER   OF   SEASONAL   HIRED   WORKERS,  BY 
ORIGIN,  1964  AND  1965 


Date 


January... 
February- 
March 

Aprli 

May 

June 

July 

AURUSt 

September. 

Octot)er 

November 
December 

1966 


January   .. 
February.. 

March 

April .. 

May 

June 

July 

AuKUSt 
September. 


Lettuce 
cultivutlon 


Domes-  Foreign 
tic 


700 

900 

900 

500 

100 

0 

100 

100 

900 

1,7T» 

l.OUO 

400 


1,400 

1.500 

1,000 

400 

0) 

0 

0 

200 

2.300 


800 

.%0 

600 

300 

100 

0 

0 

200 

1.300 

1,900 

1,200 

1,200 


Lettuce 

Onion 

Melon 

har^ 

rest  y 
Foreign 

ph<Si  b 

ph&h 

Domes- 

Domes- 

Foreign 

Domes- 

Foreign 

tic 

tic 

tic 

1,3110 

1,400 

1,200 

0 

0 

0 

700 

1,200 

1,400 

0 

300 

(') 

901) 

1,400 

1.900 

0 

300 

fiOO 

1,400 

4,400 

1,500 

(') 

800 

1,200 

1,000 

2.200 

1.400 

200 

800 

1,100 

100 

400 

1,600 

3UJ 

900 

3,100 

(1) 

(') 

0 

0 

400 

700 

0 

0 

100 

0 

200 

0 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

400 

soo 

500 

0 

(') 

(') 

1,700 

3,800 

800 

0 

^'K 

(0 

2.900 

2,800 

1,500 

(') 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

1,300 

0 

0 

0 

1.800 

0 

1.300 

0 

0 

0 

2,300 

0 

1,700 

0 

400 

0 

4,200 

0 

1,200 

0 

•      HOO 

0 

1,200 

0 

1,900 

0 

1,400 

0 

600 

0 

1.200 

0 

4.200 

0 

0 

0 

200 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

0 

Number  or  Se.\so.n.vl  HiHEn  Farmworkers,  by  M  wor  Crop  AmviTY  and  Type 

or  Worker,  (964-6-5 


Date 


196i 


January 

Februao'  -  - 

March 

April 

May 

June... 

July 

August...  - 
September. 
October  . 
November. 
December.. 


Cltras  biirve«st 
Domestir    Foreign 


IKS 

January 

February 

March 

April 

.May 

.  une.... .. 

July 

.\ugust 

September... 


aoo 
ooo 

TOO 
700 
SOO 
200 
100 
0 
100 
200 
800 
1.100 


1,000 

800 

1.000 

1.400 

1.400 

1.400 

900 

200 

300 


400 

(') 

100 

100 

100 

100 

0 

0 

400 

1.000 

1.400 

700 


Cotton  cultivation 


Domestic 


0 
0 

0 
300 
3,100 
4.200 
4.500 
3.700 
1.000 

(•) 
0 
0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.700 

0 

2.700 

0 

2.000 

0 

2,800 

0 

700 

Foreign 


(') 


300 
300 

100 

100 

100 

0 

0 

0 


Irrigation 


Domestic 


1.700 
2.100 
2.500 
2.. 100 
2.600 
2.900 
3.200 
3.100 
2.600 
1.800 
2.100 
2.200 


Foreign 


0 

2.400 

0 

2.000 

0 

2.900 

0 

2.800 

0 

3.200 

0 

3.300 

0 

3.600 

0 

3.100 

0 

3.100 

300 
300 
200 
500 
SOO 
300 
200 
200 
400 
500 
400 
400 


<  Less  than  90  workers. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

ARKANSAS-NIMUBER  OF  SEASONAL  HIRED  WORKERS.  BY  ORIOIN, 

lOM  AND  1965 


Date 


Total 


Domestic 


Tots! 


L«^;»l 


Intra- 
state 


Inter- 
state 


Foreign 


Muy 

June..,- 

July 

August 

September 

Octolier 

November 

1966 

Mny 

June 

July. 

.\ui;ii.st -', 

Septemlier 


■  Less  than  50. 


13.200 

12.800 

41.700 

37.800  ' 

34.400 

30.7UO  ' 

9.000 

8.800 

31.700 

31.400 

42.000 

40.600 

24.700 

24.000 

10.800 

10.800 

37.600 

37.fiOO  ; 

34.800 

34.800 

8.200 

8.200 

i8.,vm 

18.500 

8.200 
37.000 
30.100 

8.7(10 
31.000 
39.900 
23.600 


7.200 
37.100 
34.100 

8.100 
18. 500 


xno 

2.000 

aoo 

500 

aoo 

300 

100 

100 

200 

200 

100 

500 

0 

400 

1.000 

1.700 

aoo 

300 

400 

300 

100 

(') 

0 

0 

Date 


t96i 

January 

February 

March 

April — 

Nlay 

June 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

Noveml«r 

December 


196S 

January 

Fel>ruary 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September... 


Total 


Domestic 


98,000 

85,200 

76,500 

97,100 

150,200 

165,600 

156,600 

161,300 

225,200 

175,900 

89,000 

03,400 


90.200 

83.000 

73.800 

84.800 

140.200 

166,200 

142.000 

146.100 

178,000 


Total 


87,600 

74.500 

65,200 

78.000 

120,400 

127,800 

122,600 

124,600 

161, '200 

124,400 

70,000 

80,700 


89.300 

83.000 

73.200 

84.600 

139.400 

162.800 

141.300 

145. 500 

166,600 


Local 


69,100 
59,300 
53.000 
61,400 
93,500 
94.100 
87,800 
86,700 
110,000 
93.000 
55.700 
64.800 


Intra- 
state 


Inter- 
state 


Foreign 


13,600 
11.000 

8.100 
10,600 
17,900 
21,000 
23,900 
25, 400 
33,600 
•20,900 

8,500 
11,000 


70,100 

13.900 

63.800 

13.700 

55,800 

12.000 

63.000 

14.700 

100.200 

25.500 

114.700 

30.400 

96.400 

26.900 

100.000 

29.200 

113, 100 

34.600 

4.900 

4,200 

4,200 

6,000 

9,000 

12.700 

10.900 

12.500 

17.700 

10.400 

5.800 

4.800 


5.300 

6.500 

5.400 

7.000 

13.600 

17.800 

18.000 

16,300 

18,900 


10,300 

lu.fiOrt 

11,200 
19.000 
29,800 
37.800 
33,900 
36,  TO(J 
M.yiltl 
Sl.tilKl 
19.000 
12.701) 


900 
0 
600 
100 
SOO 

3.400 
TOO 
600 

11.400 


CALIFORNIA-NUMBER  OF  SEASONAL  HIRED  FARMWORKERS.  BY 
MAJOR  CROP  ACTIVITY  AND  TYPE  OF   WORKER,  1964-65 


Date 


Tomato 
ph  and  h 


Do- 
mestic 


t9ei 


January  — 
Februaiy.. 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. 


1965 


January  — 
February.. 
Mirch..   .. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septem)«r. 


400 
0 
0 
1.000 
2.600 
1,800 
6.600 
5,800 
6,400 
4,600 
1,600 
1,000 


800 

400 

400 

0 

2.000 

3.200 

8.000 

0,000 

18.700 


For- 
eign 


Asparagus 
ph  and  h 


200 

0 

0 

0 

1.000 

1,300 

3.200 

11,200 

38,000 

26,600 

1.600 

1.000 


0 
0 
0 
0 

100 
0 
0 

400 
10.800 


Do-         For- 
mestic      eign 


0 

0 

1,800 

4.900 

4.300 

1,400 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

500 

2,400 

3.400 

3.700 

3,800 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

3,500 

3,700 

4,200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
400 
1.000 
0 
0 
0 


Strawberry 
ph  and  h 


Do- 
mestic 


300 

200 

400 

2,000 

2,000 

2.100 

2.000 

1,200 

800 

400 

900 

100 


100 
400 
100 
3,000 
5,400 
5,500 
5.000 
3.300 
1.800 


For- 
eign 


0 

0 

600 

2,800 

8.500 

10.400 

6,200 

4.500 

3,600 

2.200 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

300 
,200 

200 
0 

400 


Melon 
ph  anil  h 


Do- 
mestic 


0 

200 

300 

800 

2,400 

3,200 

1,100 

1,200 

SOO 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

700 

0 

1,800 

2,800 

4.400 

4,400 

1,400 


For- 
eign 


0 

200 

400 

0 

100 

200 

3,200 

2,800. 

l,60t 

0 

0 

0 


Grape  ph 
and  h 


Date 


mi 

January  . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


Do- 
mestic 


For- 
eign 


400 
3.000 

3.700 
100 
300 

1.400 
700 


l^7oo 

11.000 

1.800 

100 

5.400 

7.300 

,  1.300 

..112.500 

September....  151. 200 

October 32.600 

3.400 
6.200 


November 

Deoemtwr 

1966 

January 

February 

March.    

April 

Nlay 

Jane 

July 

-August 

September... 


Lemon  b 


Do-    I  For- 
mestlc    elgn 


18.100 

14.800 

3.200 

MO 

4.800 

0.000 

3.000 

12.400 

95.200 


200 

0 

0 

0 

200 

400 

900 

0 

1,200 

2,500 

100 

0 


000 

1,000 
1,000 
1.000 
800 
000 
40O 
200 
200 
200 
200 
400 


1.900 
3.000 
4,100 
4,000 
3.000 
3.800 
3.000 
2.900 
1,200 


Orange  h 


Do- 
mestic 


2.800 
3.400 
3,800 
4,600 
4.500 
3,600 
2,000 

900 
1,000 
1.100 

900 
2.000 


0 
0 
600 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4.200 

3.000 

3.300 

2,000 

3,800 

600 

800 

600 

600 

200 

0 

7,200 


3,700 
5,  SOO 
5.400 
3.700 
4,000 
5.300 
2.800 
3.000 
2.700 


For- 
eign 


Lettuce 


Do- 
mestic 


400 
1.000 
1.200 
1,200 
1,200 
2.200 
3.000 
3.000 
2.700 
1.400 
0 

100 


1.400 
1.200 
2.200 
2.000 
1.800 
1.700 
1,800 
1,000 

800 
1.400 

700 
1.000 


2.400 
2.000 
2.800 
2.400 
4,600 
4,500 
3,900 
3.700 
3.000 


For- 
eign 


Sugar  beets 


Do- 
mestic 


2.000 
1.800 
1.500 
2,000 
3,300 
4,200 
3.700 
3.500 
4.600 
6.400 
3,000 
2,200 


For- 
eign 


300 
800 
3.300 
6,300 
4.  SOO 
1,000 
2.100 
1,400 
800 
1,200 
2,400 
1,200 


100 

0 

0 

1,300 

0 

3.200 

0 

5,400 

0 

5,200 

200 

2,900 

0 

3.000 

0 

L200 

0 

600 

October  20,  1965 


TOO 
600 

4« 

800 

1,400 

2.000 
2.500 
900 
0 
■J.  100 
2,600 
1.000 


SooroF-  In-season  farm  labor  report*  as  of  midmonth. 
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COLORADO— NUMBER  OF  SEASONAL  HIRED  WORKERS,  BY  ORIGIN, 

1964  AND  1965 


Date 


Total 


196i 

.Ma.v 

June 

July 

August 

jepiember. . 

October 

N'ovember. . 

1966 

May 

June 

July 

.\ugust 

September,. 


8,700 
15,900 
14,100 
13,900 
13.200 
0,300 
1,200 


8,000 
14,100 
12,800 
12,300 
12,900 


Domestic 


Total 


6,200 

9,900 

11,400 

10,400 

10,400 

8,400 

1,200 


8,000 
14,100 
12,800 
12.300 
12,900 


Local 


3,300 
4,800 
6,600 
6,200 
5,400 
4,900 
1,000 


3,400 
5,000 
6,100 
5,600 
5,800 


Intra- 
state 


500 

700 

800 

1,000 

1,400 

1,100 

100 


300 

600 

900 

1,200 

1,400 


Inter- 
state 


Foreign 


2,400 

2.500 

4,400 
4,100 

6.000 
2.600 

3,200 
3,600 
2,400 

3.500 

2,900 

800 

100 

(') 

4.200 
8,400 
5,800 
5,400 
5.800 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

'  Less  than  50. 

CONNECTICUT— NUMBER    OF    SEASONAL     HIRED 

ORIGIN.  1964  AND  1965 


WORKERS,    BY 


Date 


mh 

January 

February 

.March 

.^pril.... 

.May 

June 

July  

August 

><ptpmber 

October. 

N"oveml)er. . . 
December 


1966 

January 

February 

March 

Jlpril 

.May 

Jane 

July 

August 

jeptfiiiber... 


Total 


5.200 
4,900 
4,800 
5,000 
4,700 
5,400 
13,700 
16,900 
6,300 
7.200 
5.700 
6.100 


6.000 
5.600 
5.400 
5,800 
4.800 
5,200 
14,500 
17,000 
6,600 


Domestic 


Total 


4,600 
4.300 
4,200 
4,300 
3,400 
4,000 
12,300 
15,500 
4,900 
6,000 
5,000 
5,500 


5,400 
5,000 
4,900 
5,200 
4.300 
4,800 
14,100 
16.600 
6.200 


Local 


4,500 
4.200 
4,200 
4,000 
2,700 
3,100 
8,800 
12,100 
3,900 
5,500 
4,700 
5,400 


5,400 
4,900 
4,800 
4,400 
3.000 
3.400 
9.600 
12.300 
4.600 


Intra- 
state 


(') 


(') 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

100 
0 


Inter- 
state 


100 

100 

100 

300 

700 

900 

3,400 

3,400 

1,000 

600 

300 

100 


100 

100 

100 

800 

1,400 

1,400 

4.500 

4.200 

1.600 


Foreign 


600 

600 

600 

700 

1,300 

1,400 

1,400 

1,400 

1,400 

1,200 

700 

600 


600 
600 
600 
600 
500 
400 
400 
400 
400 


■  Less  than  50. 

FLORIDA— NUMBER  OF  SEASONAL  HIRED  WORKERS,  BY  ORIGIN, 

1964  AND  1965 


Date 


196i 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November... 
December 

1988 

January 

february 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

^ptember... 


Total 


66,500 
60,300 
70,200 
66,600 
61,000 
38,800 
36,800 
19,000 
23,100 
33,300 
57,900 
73,800 


83,600 
84.400 
76.000 
78,000 
83.100 
48.900 
23,000 
20,300 
23,100 


Domestic 


Total 


54,200 
58,100 
50,700 
57,900 
54,200 
36,100 
36,000 
19,200 
22.200 
31,600 
47,600 
60,500 


69,500 
70,700 
66,900 
70,200 
77.900 
48.200 
23,900 
20.300 
22.900 


Local 


40.000 
43,000 
44,600 
48,200 
47,100 
33,900 
35,800 
18,800 
20,700 
28,000 
39,400 
45,600 


51,700 
53,800 
51,900 
56,500 
65,500 
46,400 
23,400 
19,700 
21,900 


Intra- 
state 


6,000 

5,500 

6,000 

5,000 

3,300 

1,600 

100 

100 

600 

1,800 

3,000 

5.700 


6.400 

5.100 

3.000 

4.800 

7,600 

1.300 

400 

400 

400 


Inter- 
state 


9,100 

9.600 

9,200 

4,600 

3,800 

700 

100 

400 

900 

1,900 

5,200 

9,200 


11,400 

11,800 

11,100 

8,000 

5,000 

500 

100 

200 

300 


Foreign 


12,300 

11,200 

10,400 

8,800 

6,800 

2,600 

800 

600 

900 

1,600 

10,300 

13,300 


14.100 

13.700 

9.100 

7,800 

5,200 

300 

0 

0 

600 


FLORIDA— SEASONAL  HIRED  FARMWORKERS,   BY  MAJOR  CROP 
ACTIVITIES  AND  TYPE  OF  WORKER,  1964-65 


Date 


1964 
January... 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September, 
October... 
November. 
December. 

1965 
January... 
February. 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 


Tomato 
ph  and  h 


Do- 
mestic 


10,900 

11,700 

13,300 

8,000 

8,200 

2,600 

400 

700 

1,400 

3,100 

5,900 

9,100 


10,400 

9,400 

8,500 

10,100 

8,200 

1,500 

300 

600 

1,400 


For- 
eign 


600 

700 

1,000 

900 

400 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 


200 
200 
200 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Celery 
phand  h 


Do- 
mestic 


1,800 

2,400 

2,500 

3,000 

2,700 

1,300 

500 

700 

900 

1,100 

1,300 

1,800 


2,300 
2,500 
2,200 
2,300 
2,600 
2,200 
500 
600 
1,100 


For- 
eign 


600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

300 

500 


500 

500 

500 

500 

SOO 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Strawberry 
ph  and  h 


Do- 
mestic 


1,000 

1,500 

2,100 

1.700 

400 

0 

0 

0 

200 

500 

900 

1,800 


2,000 
2,400 
3,300 
1,000 
400 

0) 

(') 

(') 

(') 


For- 
eign 


300 

300 

1,300 

1,300 

(') 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
100 


400 

400 

700 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Citrus 
ph 


Do- 
mestic 


7,700 
8,000 
9,900 
9,500 
8,300 
9,500 
10,700 
10,300 
9,600 
9,300 
8,700 
8,600 


7,800 

7,600 

8,900 

9,300 

9,500 

10,800 

11,200 

10,600 

0,800 


For- 
eign 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Date 


mi 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November... 
December 


1965 


January 

February . . 

March 

April.. 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 


Citrus  h 


Domestic 


10,200 
0,600 
6,200 
7,800 
7,000 
3,500 
100 
(') 

0 
2,800 
8,000 

10,800 


13.200 

14.400 

11.600 

11.800 

10.000 

2,400 

200 

0 

0 


Foreign 


2,800 

2,600 

1,500 

2,000 

2,900 

600 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,400 

2,800 


3.500 

3,500 

0 

3.200 

3.500 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Sugarcane  pb 


Domestic 


1,100 
1,900 
2,200 
2,900 
1,900 
2,400 
2,200 
2,600 
2,200 
2,500 
1,600 
700 


400 
700 
600 
1,300 
2.900 
3.400 
3.100 
2.900 
1.800 


Foreign 


300 

100 

800 

2.800 

2,200 

1,200 

700 

500 

800 

1,500 

100 

(') 


(') 

0 

0 

3.100 

1,300 

300 

0 

0 

600 


Sugarcane  b 


Domestic 


800 

800 

1,300 

0 

_/    0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,500 

2,000 


1,200 
2,600 
3.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Foreign 


7,400 

6,600 

5.000 

700 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8,300 

9,500 


9.400 
9.100 
7.800 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


•  Loss  than  50  workers. 


IDAHO-NUMBER    OF 


SEASONAL   HIRED    WORKERS, 
1964  AND  1965 


BY    ORIOIN 


Date 


196i 

April 

May 

June . 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November... 

1965 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September... 


Total 


3,000 

7,200 

15,300 

15,000 

9,800 

0,100 

17,900 

1,600 


4.000 

0,400 

15,000 

11,200 

10,600 

0,800 


Domestic 


Total 


3,000 

7,200 

15,300 

15,000 

9,800 

9,100 

17,500 

1,500 


4,900 

9,400 

15,000 

11,200 

10,600 

9,800 


Local 


2,800 
4.300 
5.900 
6,900 
5,500 
4,600 
10,500 
1,300 


3,500 
5,100 
6,200 
6,600 
6,400 
5,000 


Intra- 
state 


100 
200 
400 
700 
400 
600 
1,500 
100 


200 
300 
600 
500 
600 
600 


Inter- 
state 


1,000 
2,700 
0,000 
7,400 
4,000 
3,900 
5,400 
100 


1,200 
5,900 
8,200 
4,100 
3,700 
4.100 


Foreign 
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ILLINOIS-NUMBER  OF  SEASONAL  HIRED   WORKERS.   BY  ORIGIN,      LOUISIANA-NUMBER  OF  SEASONAL  HIRED  WORKERS.  BY  ORIQIN. 

1964  AND  1965  ***  ^^^  1965— Continued 


Total 

Domestic 

Data 

Total 

Local 

Intra- 
state 

Inter- 
state 

Foreign 

im 

M»y 

5,200 
7,500 
6,100 
7,200 
7,800 
1,800 

4.300 
7,600 
5.400 
7.800 
7,700 

5.200 
7.500 
6.100 
7.200 
7,800 
1.800 

4.300 
7.600 
5.400 
7,500 
7,700 

2.000 
3.000 
3,600 
2.600 
2.400 
1.100 

1,200 
2.500 
2,500 
2,100 
2.200 

100 
200 
100 
100 
100 
0 

0 

(') 
300 
200 

(') 

3.000 
4.400 
2,400 
4.600 
5.300 
700 

3,100 

.s.ooo 

2,600 
5,300 
5.500 

0 

Jxxob     -   -----^ 

0 

July      

0 

AufEUSt     —- 

0 

SeDtemb6r --- 

0 

October         

0 

taes 

Mar          

0 

JUIM          •_••.....---. 

0 

July""   

0 

AuKUSt 

SeDtemher . 

0 

0 

I  Less  than  50. 

INDL\NA-NUMBER  OF  SEASONAL   HIRED  WORKERS,  BY  ORIGIN 

1964  AND  1965 


Date 


19«i 

45?:.::::::::::: 

Jane — 

July 

AuKust 

Septembw 

October 


/9ft5 

April 

May 

June — 

July 

Auftnst 

September.. 


Total 


Domestic 


Total 


500 

600 

1,400 

1.400 

2.500 

2.600 

4.000 

3,000 

4.000 

4,700 

10.100 

10,100 

1.700 

1.700 

400 

400 

2.0()0 

2. 000 

2.900 

2.900 

\  \(n) 

5.100 

T.300 

7.300 

9.900 

9.900 

Local 


300 
600 
1.000 
2,400 
1,300 
1.600 
1.100 


200 

lino 

flOO 
2.900 
l.rtOO 
1.600 


Intra- 
state 


Inter- 
state 


Foreign 


200 
900 
1.900 
2.200 
5,700 
8.300 


200 

0 

800 

0 

1,600 

0 

1,500 

100 

3,300 

300 

8,500 

(') 

600 

(«) 

I  Less  than  50. 

KANSAS-NUMBER    OF   SEASONAL    HIRED    WORKERS.    BY   ORKUN. 

1964  AND  1965 


■ 
Total 

Domestic 

Date 

Total 

I.oraI 

Intra- 
state 

Inter- 
state 

Foreign 

mi 

May     .- 

6.000 
17,600 
26,500 
22,700 
17,000 
10,900 

4.400 

8.100 
16,500 
29.500 
•22.300 
13,100 

5,900 
17,300 
26.400 
22,700 
17,000 
10,900 

4.400 

8.100 
16,500 
29.500 
2-2.300 
13.100 

4,500 
10,600 
17.900 
15.200 
13,200 
8.800 
3.600 

6,100 
11,100 
19.400 
15.600 
10.200 
1 

800 
1.900 
3,400 
3.200 
1,800 
1.300 

500 

1,000 
1.900 
4.300 
3.000 
1,400 

600 
4,800 
5,100 
4,300 
2,000 
800 
400 

1,000 
3,500 
5,800 
3,800 
1,500 

100 

June  .  

300 

July          

100 

August 

ScDtember  

0 
0 

October          

0 

November 

1965 
May- 

0 
0 

June..     

0 

July         

0 

August 

0 

SeDtemtier 

0 

LOUI3I.\NA-NUMBER  OF  SE.\SONAL  HIRED  WORKERS,  BY  ORIGIN, 

1964  AND  1065 


Total 

Domestic 

Date 

Total 

Local 

Intra- 
state 

Inter- 
state 

Foreign 

196i 
January.. 

2,900 

1,400 

1.400 

9,500 

11.400 

16.900 

6.400 

3.600 

17.600 

18.400 

16.600 

11.400 

2,900 

1.400 

1,400 

9.500 

11.400 

16.900 

6,400 

3,600 

17,600 

18,400 

16,400 

11,100 

2.400 

1.400 

1,400 

5,400 

9,900 

16,900 

6,400 

3.600 

17.300 

16.500 

13.400 

8.000 

300 

0 

0 

1,600 

900 

0 

0 

0 

200 

1.300 

2,100 

2,200 

300 

0 

0 

2,500 

700 

0 

0 

0 

200 

600 

900 

1,000 

0 

February 

0 

\larch              

0 

April 

0 

May        

0 

June 

July 

August.. 

0 
0 
0 

September - 

0 

Octob<'r       

100 

November 

1             300 

December 

i              300 

Total 

Domestic 

Date 

Total 

I.o<«l 

Intra- 
state 

Inter- 
state 

Foreipi 

1965 

Jfinuf"^ 

3,200 
l.flOO 
1,700 
9,000 
8,300 

13,500 
9,300 
4,700 

12,200 

3,000 
1,600 
1.700 
9,000 
8,300 

13,500 
9,300 
4,700 

12,200 

•2,800 
1,600 
1,700 
5,400 
6,700 

13,509 
9.300 
4,700 

11,800 

200 

0 

2.000 

100 

100 

0 

0 

100 

1* 

February 

oooooo 

U 

March  " 

U 

April 

0 

I^y                   

0 

June 

0 

July                

& 

August 

0 
200 

u 

SeDtember 

0 

>  Less  than  50. 
MAINE— NUMBER  OF  SEASONAL  HIRED  WORKERS.   BY  ORIGIN, 

1964  AND  1065 


Total 

Domestic 

Date 

Total 

Local 

Intra- 
state 

Inter- 
state 

ForeiRn 

196i 
May             

6.900 
7.000 
8,700 
10,100 
13,700 
5,300 

5,000 
3,700 
6.400 
6,000 
10,000 

6.400 
6.600 
8.400 
9.800 
9,100 
3,300 

5,000 
3,700 
5.400 
6,900 
16,300 

6.400 
6,500 
8,400 
9,800 
9,100 
3,300 

5,000 
3,700 
5,400 
5,900 
16,200 

o     OO            oooooo 

i 

(') 

(«) 
(') 
{') 
(') 
(') 

500 

June...- 

50O 

July 

300 

August          

300 

September... 

4,eoo 

October      ..- 

2,000 

1965 
May 

0 

June      . 

0 

July 

0 

August 

0 

September 

2.700 



i  Less  than  SO. 

MASSACHUSETTS-NUMBER   OF   SEASONAL    HIRED   WORKERS 

ORUHN.  1964  AND  IWu 


IIY 


Date 


Total 


I96i 

Jaiiuaiy. 

Febniary.  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July -.-- 

August 

September... 

October 

November... 
December 


Domestic 


Total 


Local 


1965 


January 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aueust 

Septemljer. 


100 

100 

100 

400 

5,600 

7,300 

14,000 

14.600 

10,500 

9.700 

3.700 

1.200 


100 

100 

100 

1.300 

5.700 

7.400 

13,800 

15,100 

11,900 


0 

0 

0 

•200 

5, '200 

6.900 

13,500 

14.  JOO 

9,500 

9.000 

3.500 

1.100 


(>) 
(') 
(') 

1,100 

5,600 

7,300 

13,700 

15.000 

11.600 


Intra- 
state 


Inter- 
state 


0 

0 

0 

200 

4.600 

5.900 

ll.HOO 

12,:«K) 

S.500 

8.300 

3.100 

1  100 


(') 

(') 

(') 
900 

4,700 

5,900 
11,600 
12,700 
10,000 


0 

100 

0 


(') 


100 


0 
0 
0 

(') 

600 

900 

1,700 

1.900 

1.100 

800 

200 

0 


0 

0 

0 

200 

900 

1.300 

2,100 

2.300 

1.500 


Foreign 


lUO 
IflO 
lOil 

100 

300 

4on 

500 

900 
TOO 
300 
100 


100 

ion 

100 
200 
100 
100 
100 
lOO 
3.  "I 


1  I>ess  than  50. 
MICHIGAN-SEASONAL  HIRED  WORKER  EMPLOYMENT  IN  PICKLE 
HARVEST.  JULY  TO  SEPTEMBER  1964-65 


196i 

July  15 

July  31 

Aug.  15 

Aug.  31 

Sept.  15 

196S 

July  13 

July  31 

Aug.  15 

.\ug.  31 

Sept.  15 


October  20,  1965 
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Mif  IIIOAN-NUMBER  OF  SEASONAL  HIRED 
-^"  1964  AND  1966 


WORKERS,  BY  ORIGIN.      NEBRASKA-NUMBER  OF  SEASONAL  HIRED  WORKERS,  BY  ORIGIN. 


1964  AND  1965 


1964 

.^pril 

May  

June 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November... 
December — 


196B 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septeml)er 


5,800 
16,000 
43,700 
74.400 
63,100 
35,300 
25,500 

6,600 
400 


3.500 
13,700 
44,400 
49,600 
70.700 
35.300 


5,800 
16,000 
43.700 
74,300 
50,200 
32,900 
25,100 

6,600 
400 


3.500 
13.700 
44,400 
49.500 
70.700 
35,300 


5,100 
11.700 
14,500 
23,000 
25,200 
17,400 
14,500 

6,600 
400 


2,800 
10,000 
13,900 
20,400 
28,200 
17,600 


100 
400 
1.700 
6,300 
2.700 
1,800 
1,200 
200 
0 


100 
300 
1.200 
2,900 
7,400 
1.200 


600 

3,900 

27,600 

46,000 

22,300 

13,700 

9,400 

800 

0 


600 
3,500 
29,200 
26,200 
35,100 
16,500 


Date 


0 

0 

0 

100 

12,800 

2.400 

300 

(') 

(') 


1964 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September... 
October 


Total 


Domestic 


Total 


1965 

June 

July 

August 

September... 


1.100 
5.600 
6.600 
2.900 
L900 
2,800 


6,300 
5,300 
4.000 
2,000 


1,000 
4.200 
6.400 
2,900 
1.000 
2,800 


6,300 
5,300 
4,000 
2,000 


Loftl 


300 
2,200 
4,300 
2,400 
L700 
2,600 


2,400 
3,600 
3,400 
1,800 


Intra- 
state 


0 
100 
300 
200 


Inter- 
state 


(<) 


200 
200 
100 


700 
1,900 
1,800 
300 
100 
200 


3.800 

1,500 

400 

100 


Foreign 


100 
1.300 

200 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


1  Less  than  50. 


I  Less  than  50. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE-NUMBER  OF  SEASONAL  HIRED  WORKERS.  BY 

ORIGIN,  1964  AND  1965 


MI 


^SGURI-NUMBER  OF  SEASONAL  HIRED  WORKERS,  BY  ORIGIN. 

1964  AND  1965 


Date 


1964 

May 

June 

July 

August- 

September... 

Octot)cr 

November... 
December 


Total 


Domestic 


Total 


1965 

January 

June 

July 

August 

September. .. 


6,200 

15,700 

8,100 

200 

16,300 

19,300 

5,100 

500 


200 

16,800 

13.300 

1,000 

8,900 


6,200 

16, 700 

8,100 

200 

16,300 

19,300 

5,100 

500 


200 

16.800 

13,300 

1.000 

8.900 


Local 


6,000 

14.400 

8,100 

200 

15,700 

18,300 

6,000 

500 


200 
15,300 
12,800 

800 
8,600 


Intra-        Inter- 


state 


state 


Date 


Foreign 


Total 


0 

300 

0 

0 

200 

300 

0 

0 


0 
800 
200 

0 
100 


200 

1.000 

0 

0 

500 

800 

200 

0 


0 
600 
300 
200 
100 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1964 

June 

July 

August -. 

September... 
October 

1965 

June 

July -- 

August 

September. - 


1,000 
1,200 
1,600 
2,400 
800 


1,000 
1.200 
1.400 
1,800 


Domestic 


Total 


1,000 
1.200 
1,600 
2,200 
800 


1,000 
1.200 
1.400 
1.700 


Local 


1,000 
1,200 
1,500 
2.100 
700 


900 
1.100 
1.400 
1,700 


Intra- 
state 


Inter- 
state 


(') 


100 
100 
200 


Foreign 


(') 

(') 
1 
1 

(') 


100 
100 


0 

0 

0 

100 

100 


0 

0 

0 

100 


>  Less  than  50. 


NEW  JERSEY-NUMBER  OF  SEASONAL  HIRED  WORKERS. 
BY  ORIGIN.  1964  AND  1965 


MONTANA-NUMBER  OF  SEASONAL  HIRED  WORKERS,  BY  ORIGIN. 

1964  AND  1965 


Date 


1964 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November... 
December 


Total 


Domestic 


Total 


1965 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September... 


1,300 
1,400 
2,100 
3,800 
5,600 
10,000 
10,000 
9,000 
6,300 
5,500 
2,400 
2.000 


1,900 
1,600 
2,200 
3.400 
5,000 
9,400 
9,900 
9.400 
7,100 


Local 


1,300 
1,400 
2,100 
3,800 
5,600 
8,300 
9,800 
9,000 
6,300 
5,500 
2,400 
2,000 


1,900 
1,600 
2,200 
3,400 
5,000 
9,400 
9,900 
9,400 
7,100 


Intra- 
state 


1,000 
1,100 
1,500 
2,300 
2,800 
2,700 
4,100 
4,000 
3,200 
3,100 
1,600 
1,400 


1,300 
1,300 
1,700 
2,400 
3.000 
3,300 
4.200 
4,500 
3.400 


Inter- 
state 


Foreign 


200 

200 

300 

800 

900 

1,200 

1,700 

2,000 

1,700 

1,500 

400 

300 


300 

200 

300 

600 

800 

1,300 

2.100 

2,200 

2,000 


100 

100 

300 

700 

1,900 

4,400 

4,000 

3,000 

1,400 

900 

300 

300 


200 

100 

200 

400 

1.200 

4.900 

3.500 

2.700 

1,800 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1,700 
200 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1964 

April - 

May.- - 

June 

July — 

August 

September.. 
October- -- -- 
November-. 


1965 


April 1.900 

May 10.800 

June 17.400 

July 23,600 

August 24,600 

September 16,100 


2.000 
10,900 
18,100 
24,000 
24,900 
16,900 
11,100 

2,200 


2,000 
10,900 
18,100 
24,000 
24,900 
16,900 
10,300 

2,000 


1,900 
10,800 
17,400 
23,600 
24,600 
16,100 


1,200 
3,400 
6,600 
13,400 
11,300 
8,100 
6,800 
1,100 


1,000 
3,500 
8,700 
12,500 
12,100 
7,200 


0 
0 
100 
100 
100 
100 


0 
0 
100 
100 
100 
100 


800 

7,500 

11,500 

10,600 

13,500 

8,700 

4,500 

800 


900 

7,300 

11,600 

11,000 

12,400 

8,800 


(') 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

800 
200 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1  Less  than  50. 
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NEW  MEXICO-NUMBER   OP^^ASONAL  HIRED   WORKERS,  BY  OHIO-NUMBER  OF  SEASONAL  HIRED  WORKERS.  BY  ORIGIN.  1964 


OltlGIS.  1964  AND  1965 


AND  1965 


Date 


Domestic 


Total 


Total 


Local    I    Intra- 
state 


Inter- 
state 


Foreign 


I96i 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July- 

Aumist 

Soptemhcr... 

October    

Novomhor... 
Pccembcr 

1965 

January 

June 

July 

AuRUrt 

September. . 


700 
700 
900 
1.000 
1.200 
3,100 
2.800 
3,000 
2,300 
3,800 
3.100 
1.400 


900 
1,700 
1,600 
2.600 
3.200 


700 

700 

900 

900 

1,000 

2.700 

2,200 

2,400 

1,500 

2,500 

2,100 

1.100 


900 
1.700 
1.600 
2.600 
3,200 


600 

700 

800 

800 

900 

1.900 

1.900 

1.900 

1.300 

1.800 

1,700 

1,000 


800 
1.100 
1,300 
2.100 
1.800 


(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(•) 


(') 
(') 
1 
(>) 
(•) 


100 


100 

700  , 

100 

200 

100 

500 

100 

100 

300 

400 

100 

300 

(') 

100 

(') 

(') 

(') 

600 

(•) 

200 

200 

300 

1.200 

200 

(«) 
(«) 
{') 

100 
200 
400 
600 
600 
800 
1,300 
1,000 
300 


>  Lfss  than  60. 


NEW  YORK-NUMBER  OF  SEASONAL  HIRED  WORKER; 

1964  AND  1965 


BY  ORIGIN. 


Date 


Total 


Foreign 


im 

May 

June 

July - 

August 

September... 

October 

November. - 

ises 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 


1 

7,100 

7,100 

i 
4.600 

12.700 

1'2, 700 

7,200 

24,900 

24.900 

12.300 

2.5,600 

25,600 

10,  .500  j 

31,700 

31.400 

9.800  , 

31.200 

30.800 

10.500  1 

400 

200 

(') 

7.100 

7,100 

4.800 

12.100 

12,100 

6,900 

23,000 

23,000 

12,400 

25,200 

25,200 

11,400 

30.  SOO 

i 

30,300 

10,800 

200 

2.200 

0 

600 

4.900 

0 

1.000 

11.600 

0 

1.200 

13.900 

0 

1.200 

20.400 

400 

800 

19,500 

400 

(>) 

200 

200 

ano 

1.900 

0 

400 

4.800 

0 

goo 

9,700 

0 

1.000 

12.800 

0 

1.200 

18.200 

200 

>  Less  than  50. 


NORTH  CAROLINA— NIMBER  OF  .SEASONAL  HIRED  WORKERS.  BY 

ORIOl.S'.  19t>l  AND  1965 


Total 

Domestic 

Date 

Total 

Local 

Intra- 
state 

Inter- 
sUte 

Foreign 

i9m 

Janu;iry 

Februiiry       .          

12.700 
19,600 
23.800 
33.8(X) 

85.  .SOO 
113.300 
•.••29. 900 
■249. 801. 
118.900 
l.V.SOO 

86.  -200 
•24.900 

17.700 

■22.000 

25.800 

42.000 

82.100 

117.  700 

19-2. 300 

260.900 

141.600 

12.700 

19. 6(K1 
23.  SOO 
33.800 

85.  51HI 
11.1.31H1 
•.'-.'9.90(1 
.^9. 800 
1 18. 900 
1.58.31X1 

86.  .'OO 
■24. 90«) 

17.700 

22.000 

25.800 

42.  0(10 

82.100 

117.700 

19-2.300 

260.900 

141.600 

12,600 

19.400 

•23.  rtK) 

33.  -.-OO 

Ki.  tKK) 

1  ()•■..  900 

•217,700 

■236, 300 

110.800 

153.  500 

84. 100 

■24. 800 

17,700 

21.900 

25.600 

41.700 

81.000 

112.800 

181.500 

248,000 

136.  SOO 

100 

10(1 

100 

400 

1,30(1 

1..500 

4.900 

7.000 

3.VK' 

2.  UNI 

1.00(1 

100 

0 

100 

100 

■200 

400 

1.000 

4.100 

6.900 

1.700 

100 

100 

100 

200 

600 

4.900 

7.  3«1 

6.  .500 

4.  .3' 10 

2  fiOO 

1.100 

100 

0 

100 

100 

•.'00 

700 

3.900 

6.700 

6,000 

3.200 

0 
0 

March 

April 

0 

n 

May - 

0 

June             .- 

0 

July 

Augu.<!t 

.S'ptemUT 

tVtoK'r  

0 
0 
0 
0 

Novciiil>er 

0 

DecemlHT.. 

0 

1965 
jMiiinrv 

0 

February 

0 

March 

0 

April 

0 

May 

0 

Jiau* 

0 

Jnlv.. 

0 

August • 

0 

.September 

0 

Date 


Total 


l96^ 

May 

June 

July , 

August 

September 

October 

1965 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 


16.600 
25.100 
23,300 
25.700 
28,500 
17.400 


17,200 
24,400 
24,600 
32,500 
33,500 


Domestic 


Total 


16,500 
25,100 
23,300 
25,700 
28,500 
17,400 


17,200 
24,400 
24.600 
32,500 
33,500 


Local 


14,700 
20,700 

i8,ioa 

15,70ff 
16,400 
15,100 


15,100 
20,100 
19,100 
17.000 
17.300 


Intra- 
state 


200 
300 
400 
300 
400 
300 


400 
400 
400 
600 
600 


Inter- 
State 


Foreign 


1.700 
4.200 
4.800 
9.800 
11,800 
2,000 


1,800 

4,000 

5,000 

15,000 

15,600 


OREGON— NUMBER   OF  SEASONAL  HIRED    WORKERS,   BY  ORIGIN 

1964  AND  1965 


Total 

Domestic 

Date 

Total 

Local 

Intra- 
state 

Inter- 
state 

Foreign 

!96i 
March 

700 

3,400 

7.700 

31.600 

57.600 

61.200 

20,900 

9,900 

2,600 

2,400 
4,200 
8.700 
59.200 
33.200 
63.400 
17.600 

700 

3,400 

7,700 

31,600 

57,600 

61,200 

20,700 

9,900 

2,600 

2,400 
4.200 
8.700 
59.200 
3.3.200 
63.400 
17.600 

500 

2,700 

4,100 

25.000 

42,400. 

45.600 

13.400 

6,800 

2.600 

1.600 
3.400 
5.000 
46.  .500 
•23.300 
48.000 
10.100 

0 

100 

200 

800 

2.100 

2.600 

1,000 

800 

100 

400 
200 
300 
2,300 
■2,400 
2,000 
1,100 

200 

700 

3,400 

5,800 

13.100 

13.000 

6,300 

2,300 

100 

400 

600 

3,400 

10,500 

7,500 

13,400 

6.400 

0 

April 

0 

May 

0 

June..    -.  

0 

July 

0 

August 

0 

September 

200 

October      

0 

November.. 

0 

1965 

March - 

April 

0 

fl 

Mav... 

0 

June -- 

Julv - -- 

0 
0 

August..     

0 

September 

0 

PENNSYLVANIA— NUMBER    OF    SEASONAL    HIRED 

ORIGIN,  1964  AND  1965 


WORKERS,    BY 


Date 


Total 


Domestic 


Total 


Local 


Intra- 
state 


Inter- 
state 


Foreign 


196i 

May 

June --- 

July --. 

.\ugust 

September... 

October 

November  .. 


1965 

-May 

June 

July 

August . 

September... 


8.100 
11,600 
19,200 
16,000 
20,400 
17.300 

5.800 


9.100 

12,400 
18,600 
16.500 
20,300 


8,100 

7,600 

11,600 

10,500 

19,200 

16.600 

16,000 

11.100 

20,400 

14.600 

17,300 

12.700 

5,800 

5,300 

1 

9,100 

8,600 

1-2, 400 

11,600 

18,600 

16,400  ' 

16,500 

12.000 

20,300 

14,100 

1 

300 

100 

500 

700 

1.000 

1,700 

600 

4,400 

1.000 

4,800 

900 

3,700 

200 

300 

200 
300 
800 
900 
1,000 


300 

500 

1,400 

3,600 

6,200 


RHODE  ISLAND— NUMBER  OF   SEASONAL  HIRED  WORKERS,  BT 
ORIGIN,  1964  AND  1965 


Total 

Domestic 

Date 

Total 

Local 

Intra- 
state 

Inter- 
state 

Foreign 

I9€i 
September 

400 

aoo 

100 
400 

300 
100 
100 

300 

300 
100 
100 

300 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

100 

October 

(') 

November. 

W 

1965 
September 

I') 

Less  than  50. 


October  20,  1965 
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TEXAS-NUMBER  OF  SEASON.VL  HIRED  WORKERS,  BY  ORIGIN, 

1964  AND  1965 


Date 


196i 

January -— 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July - 

.\U!.'USt --- 

September 

October 

November 

December -- 


196S 

January 

Febru^<iry 

March 

April 

May.- 

June 

July 

August 

September. . . 


Total 


Domestic 


Total 


Local 


Intra- 
state 


Inter- 
state 


70,100 

71,500 

85,900 

105,800 

129.400 

156,400 

156,800 

144,800 

113.800 

129,000 

131.100 

99,500 


69,300 
72,300 
85.700 
102.200 
125, 100 
153,200 
146,200 
143, 800 
108,300 


67,000 

69,900 

84,300 

103,000 

124.200 

149.  400 

149,000 

134, 400 

103,800 

116,800 

117,700 

91,900 


69,300 
72,300 
85,700 
102.200 
125, 100 
153,200 
146,200 
143,800 
108,300 


66,900 

69.800 

84,100 

102,500 

121,700 

140, 500 

127,500 

117,600 

97,900 

101,300 

101,200 

86,200 


68,700 
72,200 
85,500 
101,400 
122,400 
142,800 
121,700 
121, 100 
101. 100 


100 

0 

200 

500 

2,300 

7,900 

20,000 

15,800 

6,600 

14.200 

15,100 

5,300 


400 

100 

200 

700 

2,500 

9,600 

23,000 

21,600 

6.600 


100 
100 
100 

(') 

200 
1,000 
1,400 
1,100 

300 
1,200 
1,300 

400 


200 

0 

200 

100 

300 

800 

1,600 

1,200 

700 


Foreign 


3,000 

1,600 

1,600 

2,800 

6,200 

7,000 

7,900 

10,400 

10,100 

12.200 

13,600 

7,600 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1  Less  than  50. 


NUMBER  OF  SEASONAL  HIRED  FARMWORKERS,  BY  MAJOR  CROP 
ACTIVITY  AND  TYPE  OF  WORKER,  1964-65 


Date 


196i 

January 

February 

March 

April -- 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November... 
December 


1965 

January 

February 

March -. 

April 

May 

June 

July.. -. 

August 

September... 


Cucumber 


Domestic    Foreign 


200 
200 
400 
600 
900 
700 
800 
1,300 
700 
500 
600 
200 


200 

200 

400 

600 

1,300 

1,500 

1.100 

3,200 

2,000 


0 

0 

0 

0 

300 

100 

600 

2,700 

2.100 

100 

(') 

0 


Cotton  ph 


Domestic 


Foreign 


10.600 

14.400 

19.800 

30,300 

42,600 

64,300 

52.400 

28,000 

8,500 

3.400 

3,200 

6,700 


10,400 
14,500 
20,400 
30.600 
43.800 
54,800 
53,600 
82.000 
13,200 


.500 

600 

700 

1,800 

2,200 

2,900 

4,600 

6,000 

3.200 

200 

0 

0 


Cotton  h 


Domestic 


Foreign 


3,000 

(') 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11,000 

37,800 

31,000 

42,500 

42,300 

27.700 


2,000 

(') 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6,800 

36.300 

25.500 


Total 

Domestic 

Date 

Total 

Local 

Intra- 
state 

Inter- 
state 

Foreign 

196i 
May 

1.900 
6,200 
10.400 
7.200 
6,900 
6.700 
700 

1,900 

p.  000 
9.!K)0 
6.900 
6.400 
6.400 
700 

1.700 
3.700 
7.700 
5, 1(X) 
4.700 
5,'2aj 
600 

200 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
2.000 
2.100 
1,700 
1,700 
1,'200 
(') 

200 

June.  . 

Julv 

,500 

.\ugust 

September    .    

300 
400 

October                 .  . 

200 

Nnveinher  .    

0 

1965 
May 

2.500 
4,200 
5,100 
7,000 
4,800 

2,500 
4,200 
5,100 
7.000 
4,800 

1,300 
2,800 
3.300 
5,300 
3,300 

100 
300 
200 
200 

1,200 
1,200 
1,400 
1,600 
1,300 

0 

June .... 

0 

Julv. 

0 

August . 

0 

September 

0 

VERMONT— NUMBER  OF  SEASONAL  HIRED  WORKERS,  BY 
ORIGIN.  1964  AND  1965 


1.200 
(•) 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1,800 

8,600 
10,700 

6.300 


Total 

Domestic 

Date 

Total 

Local 

Intra- 
state 

Inter- 
state 

Foreign 

}9ei 

June      .  .  

600 

700 

600 

1.600 

1,100 

600 

600 

600 

1,200 

600 

700 

600 

1,400 

1,100 

600 

600 

600 

1,200 

500 

600 

600 

1,300 

1,000 

400 

600 

600 

1,100 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

100 
100 
200 
200 

{') 
(•) 
(•) 
100 

0 

July 

'S 

August  ..    

0 

September      

100 

October       

0 

1966 
June  -  

0 

July          

0 

AuQUSt             -    - 

0 

September 

0 

'  Less  than  50. 
WISCONSIN-NUMBER  OF  SEASONAL  HIRED  WORKERS,  BY  ORIGIN 

1964  AND  1965 


I  Less  than  50  workers. 


ITAII-NUMBER  OF  SEASONAL  HIRED  WORKERS.  BY  ORIGIN.  1964 

AND  1965 


■  Less  than  60. 


/ 


Date 


Total 


Domestic 


Total 


Local     I    Intra- 
state 


Inter- 
state. 


196i 

May 

June -. 

July 

August 

September... 
October 

1965 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 


1,400 
2,500 
10,600 
10,600 
6,000 
3,300 


1,400 
2,600 
7,900 
9,600 
6,300 


1,400 
2,500 
10,400 
9,800 
5,200 
3,300 


1,400 
2,600 
7,900 
0,500 


1,000 
1,400 
4,900 
2,700 
3,300 
2,100 


1,000 
1,800 
4.400 
2,500 
3,300 


Foreign 


(■) 


(') 


0 

SOO 

0 

1,100 

300 

5,300 

100 

7,000 

' 

1,800 

100 

1,100 

0 

400 

0 

800 

) 

3,500 

200 

6,900 

100 

1,900 

(') 


0 

0 

100 

700 

400 


I  Less  than  60. 
WASHINGTON-NUMBER  OF  SEASONAL  HIRED  WORKERS,  BY 
ORIGIN,  1964  AND  1965  


Date 


196J, 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September... 
October  — 
November... 
December — 


Total 


1965 

January 

February 

March 

.\pril 

May 

June - 

July 

August 

September 


1,700 

4,100 

9,900 

11,600 

22,100 

25,400 

78,200 

40,300 

27,200 

29,300 

3,000 

14,000 


1,300 
4.200 
9,200 
12.500 
19,900 
34,300 
56.100 
32.400 
28.500 


Domestic 


Total 


Local 


Intra- 
state 


1,700 

4,100 

9,900 

11,600 

22,100 

25,400 

78,200 

40,300 

27,200 

29.300 

3,000 

14,000 


1,300 
4,200 
9.200 
12,500 
19.900 
34,400 
56,100 
32.400 
28.600 


1,700 

3,800 

8,200 

8,100 

12,600 

14.800 

62,400 

33,700 

18,200 

14,600 

22,000 

1,300 


1,300 

4.000 

7,400 

8.500 

11,700 

22,900 

43,000 

26,000 

16,700 


0 

100 

400 

900 

1,300 

1.900 

4,600 

2.500 

2,600 

4,400 

200 

(') 


0 

100 

600 

800 

1.400 

3,300 

4.600 

2,600 

2,800 


Inter- 
state 


(') 

200 
1.300 
2,  .500 
8.200 
8.800 

11,200 
4,100 
6,300 

10.300 
600 
(•) 


0 
200 
1,100 
3. '200 
6,800 
8,100 
8,400 
3.800 
9,000 


Foreign 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


I  Less  than  50. 
WYOMING-NUMBER  OF  SEASONAL  HIRED  WORKERS,  BY  ORIGIN, 

1964  AND  1965 


Date 


Domestic 


Total 


Total 


196A 

May.-- 

June... 

July 

August 

1965 

May..- 

June 

July 

August 


2,600 
6,200 
3.800 
1,800 


3.400 
5,100 
3,500 
1,600 


2.600 
3,800 
3,400 
l,SO0 


3,400 
6,100 
3,500 
1,600 


lyocal 


2,000 
1,900 
2,200 
1,500 


1,900 
1,900 
1,900 
1.400 


Intra- 
state 


(') 


100 
100 
100 


(') 


100 
100 
100 


Inter- 
state 


600 
1,800 
1.200 

200 


1,S00 

3.100 

1.500 

200 


Foreign 


0 

1,400 

400 

(') 


■  Less  than  SO. 
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NUMBER    OF    SEASONAL   HIRED    FARMWORKERS   IN   8UGARBEET 
CULTIVATION,  SELECTED  STATES.  1964-65 


NUMBER  OF  SEASONAL   HIRED   WORKERS   EMPLOYED  IN  APPLE 
HARVESTING,  SELECTED  STATES,  1964-66— Contlnaed 


Date 


1964 

May.. 

June... 

July 

Augtist - 

B"         1966 

May 

June 

July 

August 


Colorado 


Montana 


Domestic    Foreign 


2,400 

4.600 

2,300 

700 


4,700 

9,200 

4,200 

500 


2,200 

5,200 

1.300 

200 


Domestic 


700 
3.600 
2.600 

200 


200 
4.000 
2,400 

200 


Foreign 


0 

1,700 

200 

0 


Nebraska 


Domestic    Foreign 


900 
2,100 
1.000 

400 


0 

4,600 

1,300 

300 


100 

1,300 

200 

0 


Date 


May 

June 

July 

AURUSt 

September.. 

196S 

May 

June 

July 

August 


Wyoming 


Kansas 


Domestic 


500 
2.700 
1,800 

200 
0 


400 
3,100 
1,900 

200 


Foreign 


0 

1.400 

400 

(>) 
0 


Domestic 


100 
.100 

400 
0 
0 


300 

1,200 

600 

0 


Foreign 


100 

300 

100 

0 

0 


Date 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Virglnla-West 
Virginia ' 

Domes- 
tic 

Foreign 

Domes- 
tic 

Foreign 

Domes- 
tic 

Foreign 

196i 
Aug.  31.  

0 

INA 

INA 

0 

0 

0 
INA 

0 

19 

19 

0 

0 

0 
26 

10 

1,159 

1.124 

960 

120 

0 
925 

0 

81 

76 

0 

0 

0 
15 

92 
1.594 
1,824 
1,853 
1,799 

158 
1,619 

0 

Sept.  15  

672 

Sept.  30 

1.178 

Oct  15      

1.347 

Oct.  31 

1,283 

1866 
Aug.  31  

0 

Sept.  15       

0 

Utah 


Domestic    Foreign 


100 

3,400 

2,200 

700 

100 


1,200 

2,300 

1,300 

400 


(') 

(■) 
(') 
(') 


100 


'  Includes  only  Winchester,  Va.-Martlnsburg,  W.  Va.,  area. 

Note.— 60  percent  of  workers  authorized  used  In  New  England  minus  New  York. 

Source:  In-season  farm  labor  reports. 


NUMBER  OF  SEASONAL  HIRED  WORKERS  IN  TOBACCO  ACTIVITIES 
IN  CONNECTICUT  AND  MASSACHUSETTS,  1964-«6 


Date 


Connecticut 


Domestic       Foreign 


1  Less  than  50  workers. 

Source:  Inseason  farm  lalwr  reports  as  of  midmonth. 

NUMBER  OF  SEASONAL  HIRED  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN  APPLE 
HARVESTING,  SELECTED  STATES,  1964-€5 


New  York 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

Date 

Domes- 
tic 

Foreign 

Domes- 
tic 

Foreign 

Domes- 
tic 

Foreign 

Domes- 
tic 

Foreign 

Aug.  31 

1.765 
5.872 
10,441 
9,375 
2,050 

1.576 
5,*36 

0 

360 

521 

356 

0 

0 
260 

60 
246 
880 
262 

48 

73 
347 

0 

81 

370 

187 

0 

0 
0 

501 
1.643 
2.417 
1,262 

333 

0 
2,433 

0 
408 
408 
314 

4 

0 
171 

200 

1,097 

1,250 

4M 

199 

200 
715 

0 

Sept.  15 

103 

Sept.  30..      

350 

Oct.  15 

Oct.  31 

46 

1 

Aug.  31     

0 

Sept.  15 

85 

196i 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

Octol)or 

November 

December 

1966 

January 

February... 

March - 

April  -- 

May... 

June 

July 

Augtist 

September 


4,600 
4,300 
4.200 
4.300 
3,400 
3,800 
12,300 
15. 500 
4.500 
4.700 
6,000 
5,500 


5.400 
5,000 
6.000 
5,200 
4.300 
4.600 
14.100 
16,600 
5,800 


600 

600 

600 

700 

1,300 

1,400 

1,400 

1,400 

1,300 

1,200 

700 

600 


600 
600 
600 
600 
500 
400 
400 
400 
400 


Massachusetts 


Domestic 


0 

0 

0 

200 

900 

1,500 

6,400 

6,500 

1,500 

800 

600 


(') 


Foreign 


0 

0 

0 

900 

1.300 

1.900 

6,400 

6.800 

2,700 


100 
100 
100 
100 
300 
400 
500 
500 
500 
400 
300 
100 


100 
100 
100 
200 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


1  Less  than  50  workers.  | 

TvBLK  \— Trends  in  employment  of  all  seasanal  hired  workers,  domestic  workers,  and  foreign  workers,  January  to  June  1964  and  1965 

United  States 


£mplo>-ment  (thousands) 


Date 


Jan. 1.... 

Jan.  15 — 

Jan.  31 

Feb.  15 

Feb.  28 

Mar.  15 

Mar.  31 

Apr.  15 

Apr.  30 

May  15 

.May31 

June  15 -.-- 

June  30 

July  15 

July  31 

Aug.  15 

Aug.  31 


Total  seasonal 


1964 


288.4 

27S.7 

278.6 

275.3 

273.2 

294.0 

319.6 

380.5 

475.5 

74S.  0 

946.1 

1,068.6 

1,208.1 

1.290.9 

1,20«<.4 

1.118.9 

1,063.0 


1965 


30Z1 

295.7 

296.8 

293.2 

295.6 

300.8 

328.2 

381.6 

491.1 

733.1 

877.1 

1,064.7 

1, 147. 0 

1. 149. 3 

1.209.3 

1,137.6 

1.019.8 


Change 
64  to  65 


+  13.7 
+17.0 
+18.2 
+17.9 
+22.4 
+6.8 
+8.6 

+L1 
+15.6 
-14.9 
-69.0 
+16.1 
-6L1 
-14L7 

+2.9 
+18.7 
-43.2 


Domestic 


1964 


255.4 

249.3 

250.8 

248.8 

24&0 

267.3 

289.5 

342.5 

434.0 

696.1 

879.1 

998.7 

1, 142. 9 

1,236.5 

1,147.6 

1,050.2 

977.8 


1965 


Foreign 


Change 
64  to  65 


286.8 

279.8 

282.1 

278.8 

28L8 

290.4 

319.8 

372.9 

484.8 

726.6 

871.3 

1,080.3 

1,144.9 

1,148.0 

1,208.0 

1,136.4 

1,018.7 


+30.4 
+30.5 
+31.3 
+30.0 
+33.8 
+23.1 
+30.3 
+30.4 
+50.9 
+30.3 

-7.8 
+81.6 

+2.0 
-88.6 
+60.4 
+86.2 
+4a9 


1964 


33.0 
29.4 
27.7 
28.5 
25.2 
26.7 
30.1 
38.0 
41.5 
51.9 
67.0 
69.9 
65.2 
54.4 
58.8 
68.7 
86.2 


1965 


16.3 

15.9 

14.7 

14.4 

13.7 

10.4 

&4 

8.6 

6.0 

8.7 

S.8 

4.4 

2.1 

l.» 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 


Change 
64  to  65 


-16.7 
-13.6 
-13.0 
-12.1 
-11.5 
-lti.3 
-:>1. 7 
-29.3 
-35.5 
-45.2 
-61.2 
-fi5  5 
-63.1 
-53.1 
-57.6 
-67  5 
-M.l 


NOTC— Because  of  rounding,  figures  may  not  add  to  totals. 


Source:  In-Season  Farm  Labor  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 
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Table  VI. — Citrus  production  1964-65,  early-season  '  and  end-of-season  *  estimates.  United  States,  by  State  and  crop 

[Million  boxes] 
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Stete 

Early-season 
estimate 

End-of-season 
estimate 

Yearly 
difference 

State 

Early-season 
estimate 

End-of-season 
estimate 

Yearly 
diSerenoe 

TTmltoH    f^tfttPS 

ORANGES 

113.2 

2.1 

28.5 

81.6 

1.0 

(») 

13.8 

1.3 

12.6 

12L5 

2.4 

32.0 

86.2 

.9 

(») 

14.6 

1.1 

13.5 

+8.3 

+.3 

+3.5 

+4.6 

-.1 

0 

+.8 

-.2 

+L0 

OBAFErBUIT 

United  States... 

40.6 
2.9 
3.8 

31.5 
2.4 

40.7 
2.7 
4.1 

31.8 
2.1 

-t-.l 

Arizona 

-.2 

California 

+.3 

Florida 

+.3 

Texas 

-.3 

United  States- 

LEMONS 

Palifomia          -.- — 

1  Early  season  estimates  refer  to  Dec.  1, 1964,  when  the  first  estimates  were  available 
for  all  varieties  for  the  1964-65  season. 

1  End-of-season  estimates  refer  to  July  1,  1965,  and  represent  indicated  production 
for  the  1964-65  season. 


'  10,000  boxes. 

Sources:  Crop  Production— U.S.  Crop  Summary  as  of  Dec.  1,  1965.    July  1,  1966, 
Citrus  Production  Forecasts  of  SRS,  USDA  in  Orlando,  Fla. 


Table  VII. —  Wholesale  prices  selected  fruits  and  vegetables  for  weeks  June  2S  through  Sept.  27,   1966,  and  comparable  weeks  1961-64 


Cantaloup  (jumbo  crate): 

1961 - 

1962 .- - 

1963 -- 

1964 

1965 

Carrots  (48  1-pound  bags): 

1961 - 

1962 - 

1963... 

19M 

1965 

Celery  (crate): 

1961 -. -- 

1962 - - 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Lettuce  (24-head  carton): 

1961 

1962 

1963 - 

1964 - 

1965 

Tomato,  s  (40-pound  carton): 

19tll  1 

1962 -. 

1963 

1964 .- 

1965 --- 

Strawberries  (quarts) : 

1961 

1962 -. 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Snapbeans  (bushel  hamper): 

1961 - 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Oranges  (California)  (^box  carton) : 

1961 

1962 

1963.. - 

1964 

1965 

Lemons  (>i-box  carton): 

1961 - 

1962... 

1963  - 

1964 

1965.  _ 

Oranges  (Florida)  (bruce  box): 

1961 

1962.„ 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Onions  (50-pound  sack): 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

196.5 _ 

Cabbage  (50  pounds): 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Com  (crate): 

1961 

1962 

1963 

19W 

1965 


June  28     July  6      July  12     July  19 


8.22 
5.63 
11.00 
9.40 
8.35 

4.75 
4.00 
4.25 
3.56 
5.10 

3.96 
7.00 
4.13 
6.13 
5.16 

4.25 
3.13 
6.13 
3.50 
2.75 

(») 
6.72 


8.56 
5.56 
10.50 
8.58 
7.92 

5.13 
4.25 
4.00 
3.42 
5.21 

3.42 

7.50 
5.19 
5.88 
4.83 

3.25 
3.50 
4.25 
3.38 
2.75 


53 
4.73 
J.  57 

.48 
.60 
.65 

.78 
.72 


2.63 
3.13 
2.20 
4.62 
2.60 

3.32 
3.03 
4.00 
4.98 
3.18 

3.31 
3.39 

4.67 
3.39 
4.24 

(«) 
2.31 
4.93 

(») 
3.74 

2.44 
2.22 
3.12 
2.04 
3.88 


7.63 
5.42 
10.75 
8.19 
7.50 

5.00 
4.50 
4.06 
3.82 
5.25 

6.00 
6.25 
5.00 
4.94 
6.25 

2.63 
3.38 
3.13 
4.38 
2.88 


4.80 

(») 

3.61 

2.55 

6.34 

6.32 

6.49 

4.03 

2.46 

4.73 

.65 

.85 

.70 

.75 

.90 

.65 

.80 

.75 

.85 

.95 

3.23 

2.69 

2.71 

2.63 

3.25 

6.00 

3.25 

3.08 

3.08 

3.60 

July  26 


L63 

.88 

L38 

L29 

.92 

4.75 
2.41 
3.94 
3.50 
3.94 


4.36 
3.33 
4.44 
4.39 
2.83 

3.18 
3.41 
5.11 
3.95 
4.09 

(») 
2.51 
4.43 

w 

3.72 

2.71 
2.22 
2.98 
2.00 
3.55 

L68 

.88 

1.33 

1.38 

.86 

4.75 
2.50 
4.08 
3.17 
3.13 


4.28 
3.99 
3.66 
6.29 
2.82 

3.17 
4.15 
3.83 
3.37 
4.34 

(») 
2.77 
4.15 

(') 
3.84 

2.94 
2.19 
3.20 
2.16 
3.29 

L63 
.88 
1.38 
L38 
1.00 

3.08 
1.29 
3.42 
2.83 
Z31 


8.63 
5.25 
8.50 
8.75 
8.42 

4.87 
4.37 
4.00 
4.06 
5.41 

4.00 
4.75 
3.75 
4.13 
5.13 

2.63 
3.38 
4.38 
3.75 
3.50 

(»; 

2.05 
3.18 
2.89 
2.93 

.7^ 
.85 
.80 
.75 
.85 

2.50 
3.63 
4.25 
3.00 
4.38 

4.68 
4.36 
4.30 
6.15 
2.91 

2.93 
4.27 
3.36 
3.52 
3.67 

(») 
2.79 
5.51 

(») 
3.95 

2.75 
2.20 
3.50 
2.11 
3.22 

L13 

.75 

.92 

1.25 

1.13 

2.13 
1.75 
2.17 
2.79 
L88 


Aug.  2 


7.75 
6.38 
9.00 
7.63 
8.00 

4.50 
4.13 
4.13 
3.81 
5.44 

4.00 
4.38 
3.38 
3.25 
4.00 

3.13 
3.25 
3.63 
3.63 
3.38 

(•) 
1.83 
3.06 
4.43 
2.42 

.70 
.90 
.80 
.75 
.75 

1.95 
2.94 
2.75 
2.75 
3.16 

4.68 
4.17 
3.99 
7.00 
3.19 

3.44 
3.65 
3.27 
3.89 
4.24 

« 

2.93 

(») 

(») 

4.22 

2.25 
2.40 
3.35 
2.03 
2.88 

L13 
.92 
.92 

L63 

.88 

2.13 
1.59 
1.75 
1.88 
2.38 


Aug.  9 


7.25 
6.25 
5.38 
6.00 
7.75 

4.25 
4.25 
3.75 
3.71 
3.65 

4.38 
4.76 
2.63 
3.44 
3.83 

3.13 
3.38 
3.00 
3.63 
3.00 

(') 
2.40 
2.76 
3.88 
3.13 

.65 
.05 
.75 
.72 
.80 

2.48 
3.38 
2.63 
2.25 
2.97 

5.06 
4.67 
3.77 
6.54 
3.98 

3.20 
4.28 
4.14 
4.01 
3.85 

(») 

3.19 

(») 

(») 

3.96 

2.92 
2.68 
3.18 
1.96 
3.30 

L13 

.92 
L04 
1.75 
1.00 

W 
2.63 
1.60 
2.19 
1.88 


Aug.  16 


6.25 
7.13 
4.88 
5.75 
7.00 

3.69 
3.76 
3.55 
3.48 
3.69 

4.50 
4.38 
2.75 
3.44 
4.17 

3.13 
2.38 
3.00 
3.25 
3.00 

3.70 
3.20 
3.39 
4.15 
2.70 

.60 
.65 
.75 
.75 
.98 

2.25 
3.00 
Z70 
2.29 
2.58 

4.77 
4.47 
3.55 
6.06 
6.46 

3.49 
4.08 
4.22 
3.40 
3.74 

(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
« 
3.84 

3.06 
2.33 
3.13 
2.19 
3.15 


Aug.  23 


1.88 
1.69 
1.38 
2.76 
2.21 


7.75 
6.00 
5.75 
5.63 
6.26 

3.28 
3.47 
3.33 
3.65 
3.60 

4.26 
3.63 
3.63 
6.25 
4.29 

3.25 
2.88 
3.13 
4.13 
3.38 

2.23 
1.74 
2.89 
2.72 
3.03 

.65 
.65 
.75 
.57 
.75 

2.66 
2.46 
2.17 
4.56 
2.46 

6.02 
4.97 
3.37 
6.23 
3.07 

3.64 
4.35 
3.49 
3.63 
3.69 

« 
(') 
(») 
(») 
4.41 

2.90 
2.18 
3.04 
2.38 
2.77 

L60 

.88 

LC8 

1.94 

.85 

O 

2.13 

1.75 

2.38 

1.76 


Aug.  30 


6.25 
6.75 
5.75 
5.75 
7.00 

4.13 
3.54 
3.42 
3.78 
3.68 

4.13 
2.88 
3.38 
5.25 
4.60 

3.25 
3.25 
3.38 
4.50 
3.13 

2.25 
2.72 
2.17 
1.99 
2.84 

.70 
.66 
.76 

.62 

.85 

2.75 
2.85 
2.08 
3.16 
2.50 

4.29 
5.62 
3.48 
6.35 
4.60 

3.60 
4.78 
3.22 
3.60 
4.36 


s 

(«) 
(») 

4. 


Sept.  7 


68 


2.13 
1.66 
2.59 
2.63 
2.50 

LOO 
L17 
.88 
1.94 
LOO 

(») 
ZOO 
1.25 
3.00 
L46  I 


6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
7.50 
7.38 

3.54 
3.81 
3.36 
3.58 
3.39 

4.25 
3.00 
3.56 
6.00 
4.25 

3.13 

3.88 
3.13 
4.13 
3.63 

2.85 
1.89 
2.68 
2.53 
2.10 

.75 
.65 
.76 
.63 
.86 

2.68 
2.63 
3.03 
3.06 
2.78 

4.10 
4.46 
4.12 
6.03 
3.38 

3.30 
4.53 
3.00 
3.66 
4.28 

(«) 
(») 
(») 
(>) 
6.61 

2.04 
1.61 
2.88 
2.29 
2.31 

L20 
L13 
1.08 
L76 
.85 

O 
2.00 
1.76 
1.79 
L68 


Sept.  13 


9.60 
6.13 
7.19 
7.63 
7.25 

3.67 
3.75 
3.28 
3.56 
3.02 

4.29 
3.63 
3.87 
4.75 
4.13 

5.25 
6.75 
3.13 
4.75 
4.00 

2.40 

2.12 

2.35 

(') 

3.05 

.65 
.58 
.70 
.90 
.80 

2.31 
3.40 
2.70 
2.70 
4.47 

4.18 
6.06 
4.41 
5.58 
3.66 

3.97 
4.06 
2.77 
3.73 
4.24 

i? 

(») 
« 
4.97 

1.95 
1.69 
2.75 
2.06 
2.16 

L08 
L25 
LIO 
L75 
L19 

1.00 
1.88 
L44 
1.69 
2.31 


Sept.  20 


9.50 
6.50 
7.63 
8.25 
8.50 

4.13 
3.75 
3.31 
3.46 
3.33 

4.63 
3.88 
3.88 
6.25 
6.25 

4.88 
4.63 
2.88 
4.00 
4.60 

3.38 
2.12 
2.20 
3.43 
3.67 

.63 
.65 
.75 
.73 
.70 

1.95 
2.35 
2.58 
2.75 
3.31 

4.18 
6.27 
4.43 
6.64 
3.98 

4.38 
4.27 
3.05 
3.77 
3.44 

« 
(«) 
^•) 

(») 

2.28 

1.87 
2.68 
2.13 
2.15 

L13 
.97 
L22 
L75 
L19 

L13 
1.75 
1.21 
2.13 
2.63 


Sept.  27 


7.38 
6.06 
6.50 
6.63 
7.25 

3.71 
3.94 
3.41 
3.63 
3.15 

3.84 
3.13 
4.13 
5.46 
4.31 

4.50 
4.25 
3.13 
4.38 
3.75 

1.96 
2.59 
Z54 
3.51 
3.34 

.66 
.70 
.70 
.64 
.76 

L95 
2.41 
2.91 
3.33 
3.65 

4.23 

6.27 
4.03 
6.24 
3.50 

3.88 
4.27 
3.46 
5.48 
2.94 

(») 
(«) 
(«) 
(») 
(«) 

2.12 
1.69 
2.58 
2.16 
2.04 

1.25 
1.30 
LOO 
L88 
LOO 

1.07 
1.63 
1.38 
2.13 
1.63 


6.63 
5.76 
6.38 
5.00 
6.63 

3.83 
3.81 
3.48 
3.56 
3.26 

3.63 
3.13 
4.13 
4.25 
3.94 

4.13 
4.88 
4.25 
3.38 
4.26 

3.66 
2.46 
2.04 
2.18 
2.42 

.63 
.70 
.76 
.66 
.85 

2.88 
2.23 
3.76 
3.26 
Z60 

4.26 
4.72 
4.63 
6.16 
3.21 

Z97 
4.27 
4.40 
4.09 
3.01 

3.3S 
3.47 
3.29 

(«) 
(«) 

2.48 
1.70 
2.28 
2.08 
1.86 

LIS 
L09 
L17 
L60 
LIS 

L07 
1.68 
L60 
£00 
L76 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  WU.-Wholesale  prices  selected  fruits  and  vegetables  for  weeks  Jur^e  28  through  Sept.  £7,  1966,  and  comparable  weeks  1961-64-0^^ 


A 


Potatoes,    western— New   York    (100 
pounds) 
19«4 

Potatoes.  "w«s"tern— Chicago       (100 
pounds): 

1964 

1965 ---- 

Potatoes,   mldwestern— Chicago  mar- 
ket (100  jwunds): 

1964 

19ft5 

Potatoes,  western— Loe  Angeles  (100 
poiin<ls): 

1964 

196.5 -;    ■   - 

Swe»-tpotatoes,  Chicago  (SOpoundsj;  . 
.1964 ^-- -'--  - 

Potaloesr  eastern— New    Yark    (100 
pounds): 

1964 ,?^ - 

1965 -       -       ■ 

Sweetpotatoes,  New  York  (50  pounds) : 

1964 

1965 - 

Peaches: 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

drapes: 

1961 

1962 - 

1963 - 

1964 - 

1965 

Pears: 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 


7.50 
9.75 


5.88 
8.55 


June  28     July  «     July  12     July  19 


5.63 

7.88 


6.25 
10.19 


4.70 
9.25 


6.50 
10.75 


6.23 
9.13 


7.25 
11.00 


6.00 
7.25 


July  26 


Aug.  2 


(') 
(») 


4.75 
8.71 

7.75 
6.29 


5.28 
8.29 

7.50 
6.53 

O 
(*) 

2.32 
O 

2.06 


5.30 
(') 

5.  25 

7.88 

7.75 
5.75 

5.64 
7.81 

7.50 
6.16 

2.76 

(') 
2.79 
4.13 
2.25 


4.i 

(') 


5.29 
7.38 

6.50 
5.00 


5.39 
5.98 

7.38 
5.00 


7.00 
8.25 


5.70 
5.50 


3.72 
5.94 


5.13 

6.00 

5.50 
4.50 


4.58 
3.67 

6.00 
4.96 


Aug.  9 


Aug.  16 


2.54 

2.75 

O 

(«) 

2.97 

3.10 

3.98 

4.00 

2.69 

2.56 

8.12 

8.83 


4.63 
5.44 


3.35 
5.68 


4.98 
5.03 

5.50 
4.00 


4.18 
3.78 

5.00 
5.19 

2.  SO 
3.75 
3.40 
3.23 

2.81 

5.57 
4.92 
7.20 
4.22 
4.36 

7.01 
4.78 
7.33 
4.50 
8.94 


6.16 
3.83 


3.25 
5.00 


4.68 
4.13 

4.26 
4.26 


4.05 
3.39 

4.20 
3.66 

3.00 
2.95 
3.54 
3.07 
3.12 

4.89 
4.03 
6.47 
4.06 
4.49 

6.93 
4.76 
7.93 
6.66 
8.12 


Aug.  23 


7.10 
6.17 


4.58 
3.55 


2.63 

2.75 


4.^ 
4.13 

4.13 
3.50 


4.21 
2.75 

3.78 
3.66 


Aug.  30 


6.21 
6.63 


4.58 
3.25 


2.63 
2.70 


4.20 
3.40 

4.13 
3.63 


3.94 
2.53 

2.98 
3.34 


Sept.  7 


(») 

2.45 

(») 

(') 

3.55 

3.36 

2.91 

2.72 

2.64 

2.75 

3.76 
2.80 
5.87 
4.63 
3.59 

6.30 
6.27 
8.26 
6.63 
8.89 


3.48 
3.90 
3.91 
4.09 
3.61 

5.85 
5.67 
5.89 
6.32 
9.22 


5.83 
5.43 


4.58 
3.50 


3.25 
2.34 


3.92 
3.28 

3.81 
3.63 


4.20 
3  00 

3.81 
3.16 

2.80 

(=) 
3.32 
2.54 
3.15 

4.14 
3.45 
3.77 
4.12 
3.71 

6.17 
5.43 
6.66 
6.13 
7.10 


Sept.  13 


5.26 
5.26 


3.88 
4.00 


3.33 
2.43 


4.03 
3.94 

4.00 
3.41 


4.05 
2.50 

4.00 
3.31 

2.06 
3.38 
3.19 
3.04 
3.80 

4.69 
4.02 
3.74 
4.58 
3.76 

6.70 
6.16 
7.12 
4.79 
7.86 


Sept.  20 


6.60 
6.18 


3.88 
2.66 


3.54 
2.90 


4.38 
3.71 

3.88 
3.75 


4.05 
2.90 

3.23 
2.93 

2.08 

(») 
3.27 
2.83 
3.59 


(») 
3.! 
4.; 
5.( 

3.: 


5.95 
5.24 
7.13 
6.36 
8.13 


5.75 
5.15 


4.85 
4.25 


3.09 
3.00 


4.56 
3.68 

3.46 
3.63 


3.77 
2.70 

3.33 
3.04 

(') 
O 
(») 
(') 
(') 

(*) 

3.33 

4.23 

3.96 

3.06 

6.34 
6.37 
6.66 
5.29 
7.72 


Sept.27 


5.« 
5.15 


% 


3.4S 

3.K 


IS 
3.  S3 

3.K 

3.31 


3.5! 

2.20 

3.46 

2.(1 

0 
W 

w 
o 

0 

w 

3.t 

3.r 
l.i: 

3.f.C 

6. 

S.3( 

7.2 

iS 

7.35 

3: 


1  1961  prices  represent  a  conversion  from  prices  lor  fO-pound  containers  to  40-pound 
contuiiiers,  tli*'  price  base  for  1962. 1963. 19»>».  1965. 

2  Not  livailulile. 
»  Not  priced. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Employment  .-Security 


NoTF  — Tliese  prices  represent  average  wholesale  prices  for  the  product  on  tlie  fir:- 
n.\^klti.,g  datof  eaVh  w«k.  They  arc  compiled  by  the  T^ure»u  of  DO.or  .^tatm« 
from  n  ateriiUsupplied  by  the  U.S.  Departmc.U  of  Acricultun..  .Xgricultiiral  MarR.ti 
Service  Fr"lil'>uit  and  Vegetable  Marketing  News  Letter  from  New  >  ork  a^ 
Chi^go  and  the  New  York  and  Chlcaeo  Daily  Fresh  Fruit  and  V  ecetab  e  ReiMrter. 
whi^  are  auction  prices.  With  foreign  agricultural  employment  in  m.d-Septemb.: 
down  nearly  70  000  over  a  year  ago.  these  prices  show  that  other  fi'ctors-weathff 
mXts  disease,  etc.-e.xert  far  greater  irapuct  on  the  prices  of  commodities  tha- 
(ami  labor. 


Mr.  COHELAN.  With  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  aU  those  who  partici- 
pated in  this,  special  order  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


THE  BRACERO  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ^Mr.  Mc- 
PALL).  Under  prevloiis  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  GuBSER]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
before  the  echo  of  the  last  vote  which 
spelled  the  death  of  Public  Law  78  had 
faded  from  this  Chamber,  I  began  to  re- 
ceive letters  and  communications  and 
tables  and  cliarts  from  all  sorts  of  groups, 
many  of  them  leftwing  extremist 
groups,  which  were  designed  to  show 
how  wrong  those  of  us  who  favored  Pub- 
lic Law  78  had  been  and  how  things  we 
had  predicted  were  not  coming  to  pass. 

I  do  not  believe  many  of  these  commu- 
nications have  been  accurate,  nor  do  I 
believe  some  of  them  have  been  ethical. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted  to  see  my 
colleague  from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan] 
engaging  in  what  I  call  high-level  con- 
structive debate  on  this  subject,  and  at- 
tempting through  the  use  of  statistics 
and  figures  to  prove  a  point  that  so  many 
others  have  trial  to  prove  with  incon- 
clusive evidence. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  all  of  his  prede- 
cessors. I  feel  that  my  colleague  from 


California  has  made  a  premature  judg- 
ment based  on  incomplete  evidence.  The 
difference  is  that  he  has  done  so  sin- 
cerely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  during  his  re- 
marks, you  cannot  determine  the  score  of 
a  ball  game  at  the  end  of  the  third  in- 
ning. As  yet  we  do  not  have  all  the  evi- 
dence. 

For  the  purpose  of  setting  the  record 
straight  I  would  like  to  give  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  a  few  facts  which  I 
have  authenticated  and  which  I  believe 
paint  a  little  different  story  than  that 
painted  by  my  esteemed  colleague  from 
California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  to  hear  a  lot 
about  this  in  the  next  few  months  in 
California,  because  whether  we  like  it  or 
not  it  is  going  to  be  a  political  issue.  We 
have  a  very  likable,  fumbling,  and  bum- 
bling Governor  out  there  by  the  name  of 
Pat  Brown,  who  has  been  about  as  In- 
consistent in  his  policies  concerning 
farm  labor  as  an  ice  cube  on  a  hot  stove. 
As  a  result  he  is  In  political  hot  water. 

I  suspect,  perhaps,  that  in  the  next  few 
months  you  will  be  hearing  facts  and  fig- 
ures emanating  from  State  depart- 
ments, which  attempt  to  justify  that  in- 
consistency, and  its  final  result. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 


Mr.  COHELAN.  1  am  going  to  have 
to  leave  at  this  time,  but  I  do  not  want 
the  gentleman  to  think  I  am  withdraw- 
ing from  the  battle.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  will  be  glad  to  stand  by  the 
record  made  here  this  afternoon,  and. 
think  I  can  anticipate  some  of  the  re- 
marks he  made  and  wants  to  make.  As 
a  distinguished  colleague  who  has  beec 
famUiar  with  some  of  the  specializM 
problems  I  hope  he  will  remember  that 
this  is  a  national  problem  and  not  a 
State  problem.  As  to  the  remarks  he 
made  about  our  most  distinguished  Gov- 
ernor, I  am  willing  to  let  the  record  speak 
for  itself. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  do  not  think  the  fa(^ 
that  the  gentleman  is  required  to  leave 
the  Chamber  at  this  time  is  in  any  sen« 
a  retreat  from  the  battle.  We  have  con- 
tinued this  battle  for  many,  many  years 
and  I  have  never  known  him  to  retreat 
in  a  single  instance,  though  I  think  un- 
fortunately the  gentleman  has  been  con- 
sistently wrong.  I  can  assure  the  %^'\ 
tieman  that  the  national  implications  o. 
this  problem  do  not  escape  me. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  argument: 
that  have  been  presented  today.  Per- 
haps in  an  oversimplification  of  them,  i 
would  say  they  can  be  summarized  as 
follows:  We  have  not  suffered  any  severs 
crop  losses  in  California,  and  there  na^ 
been  an  ample  supply  of  farm  labor,  anc 
the  price  of  farm  produce  has  not  bee.- 
affected  by  labor  considerations. 
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Let  us  look  at  the  past  year  of  history 
in  California,  and  I  think  we  can  raise 
a  very  reasonable  doubt  that  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  by  my  colleague  are  correct, 
and  conclude  they  certainly  are  prema- 
ture, and  not  properly  supported. 

Let  us  start  back  at  the  beginning  of 
the  crisis  which  has  lasted  all  year  when 
it  was  necessary  In  the  Coachella  Valley 
of  southern  California  to  hand  pollinate 
dates.  The  fact  is — and  this  is  an  in- 
disputable fact — which  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  confirm — 
30  percent  of  the  date  crop  did  not  get 
pollinated  because  there  was  an  insufB- 
cient  supply  of  labor.  The  70  percent 
which  did  get  pollinated  was  unfortu- 
nately the  subject  of  a  very  poor  job  due 
to  the  fact  it  was  done  by  inexperienced 
labor.  So  here  is  a  record,  here  is  a  fact, 
that  is  not  in  the  figures  which  the 
gentleman  from  California,  [Mr.  Cohe- 
lan] gave  you.  Thirty  percent  or  more  of 
the  California  dates  will  not  be  harvested 
because  Mother  Nature  will  not  produce 
a  date  that  is  not  pollinated. 

Thus  in  a  major  industry  in  southern 
California,  30  percent  of  the  crop  to 
be  picked  this  winter  is  gone  before  we 
start  because  of  the  abolition  of  Public 
Law  78. 

Though  they  do  not  appear  in  tlie  ofB- 
cial  crop  records,  and  crop  reports,  I 
know  personally  of  hundreds  of  acres  of 
small,  miscellaneous  vegetables  in  the 
Watsonville,  Salinas,  Gilroy  areas — 
crops  like  mustard  greens,  broccoli,  en- 
dives, which  were  not  harvested  this 
season  because  there  was  no  labor  to 
pick  them. 

Strawberry  production  is  one  of  the 
principal  industries  of  central  California. 
According  to  the  Federal-State  market- 
ing news  service — fresh  strawberry  pro- 
duction was  down  by  1,886  carlots  during 
the  just  completed  season — $7.9  million 
of  strawberries  which  were  not  picked 
because  there  was  no  labor  to  pick  them. 

There  were  5.7  million  pounds  of  proc- 
essing berries  valued  at  $800,000  not 
processed  because  there  was  no  labor  to 
pick  them. 

The  strawberry  industry  used  1,500 
braceros.  Even  with  these  braceros, 
crops  went  to  waste  to  the  extent  that  I 
have  just  mentioned  according  to  Fed- 
eral-State marketing  news  service. 

I  imderstand  that  in  the  lemon  and 
citrus  harvest,  the  cost  of  harvesting 
has  increased  by  approximately  25  per- 
cent. There  was  an  argument  earlier 
about  whether  this  affected  retail  prices. 
ut  if  it  did  not  and  I  assume  It  only  for 
the  purposes  of  argument,  it  certainly 
affected  the  profit  margin  of  the  pro- 
ducer of  those  lemons. 

Consider  the  asparagus  crop  In  Cali- 
fornia. There  was  a  reduction  in  the 
pack  of  white  asparagus  of  1,200,000 
cases  for  a  50-percent  cutback  from  the 
year  1964.  Ironically  and  unfortimately, 
most  of  that  asparagus  is  shipped  in  ex- 
port to  West  Germany.  Certainly  with 
the  condition  of  our  balance  of  payments 
and  our  balance  of  trade,  such  an  export 
.  would  have  been  in  the  best,  interest  of 
the  entire  country. 

There  was  a  reduction  of  2.6  million 
pounds  of  processed  frozen  asparagus. 
Prank  Bennett  of  the  State  department 


of  agriculture  has  estimated  that  can- 
nery workers  lost  $1,200,000  in  wages  be- 
cause of  this  reduction  in  the  frozen 
asparagTjs  pack  and  that  the  suppliers  of 
cartons  and  labels  and  other  items  lost 
$1  million  in  sales. 

The  increase  in  the  harvest  cost  of 
fresh  asparagus  is  up  18  cents  per  pound. 
The  authority  for  this  is  the  California 
Asparagus  Growers  Association. 

In  addition,  acreage  was  reduced  last 
year  by  10,000  acres.  Another  5,000 
acres  of  asparagus  is  being  taken  out  of 
production  this  year  which  will  leave 
46.000  acres  in  California  for  the  year 
1966  as  compared  to  a  61,000-acre 
normal.  This  is  a  25-percent  reduction 
in  2  years  and  a  16-percent  reduction  in 
1  year.  I  ask  you  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  House,  if  this  does  not  presage  and 
preordain  the  fact  that  asparagus  prices 
will  have  to  go  up  as  the  supply  dimin- 
ishes. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement  and  to  associate  myself  with 
him  in  what  he  is  saying.  But  I,  too,  find 
it  necessary  to  leave  the  Chamber,  but 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows  I  am  not 
retreating.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
gentleman  knows  I  have  been  on  his  side 
in  this  battle  from  the  start  but  appar- 
ently our  opponents  are  no  longer  here 
to  do  battle  with  us. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  certainly  thank  the 
gentleman.  May  I  say  before  the  gentle- 
man leaves  that  as  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  he 
has  certainly  contributed  a  great  deal  to 
the  enlightenment  of  the  American  pub- 
lic on  this  subject.  There  is  no  more 
knowledgeable  man  on  the  subject  in 
this  House  of  Representatives.  I  wish 
the  gentleman  could  remain,  but  I  cer- 
tainly understand  the  fact  that  he  must 
leave  because  of  a  previous  engagement. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  thank 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr,  Speaker,  to  con- 
clude on  the  asparagus  matter,  a  thou- 
sand braceros  were  used  in  the  aspara- 
gus harvest.  So  an  admission  was  made 
that  supplemental  labor  was  required. 
But  even  with  it  there  has  been  a  reduc- 
tion of  25  percent  in  acreage. 

Let  us  now  talk  about  the  tomato  situa- 
tion, California's  largest  crop,  which  uses 
supplemental  foreign  labor. 

There  are  four  things  that  have  to  be 
considered  in  talking  about  tomatoes. 

You  have  to  consider  quality,  you 
have  to  consider  competition  with 
Mexico,  you  have  to  consider  what  the 
total  pack  figures  were  this  year  as  com- 
pared with  last  year,  and  you  have  to 
consider  price. 

Because  of  the  abolition  of  Public  Law 
78,  we  have  been  forced  to  go  to  the  use 
of  tomato-picking  machines,  but  these 
mswjhlnes  produce  a  quality  of  fruit — I 
might  say  a  rather  muddy  quality  of 
fruit  which  is  suitable  for  catsup,  puree, 
and  hot  sauce.  It  will  not  produce  the 
type  of  quality  pack  which  we  refer  to  as 
whole  peel  and  solid  pack  tomatoes.    So 


processers  must  have  handpicked  toma- 
toes to  get  these  quality  paclcs. 

I  raise  the  question  if  they  must  go  to 
Mexico  to  get  this  quality,  will  they  not 
for  economy's  sake  move  their  entire 
operation  to  Mexico? 

The  California  Packing  Corp.,  the 
Heinz  Co.,  and  Campbell's  Soup  already 
have  tomato  processing  plants  in  Mexico. 
The  Tri-Valley  Packing  Corp.  is  negoti- 
ating; so  are  several  other  companies 
negotiating  for  such  a  move. 

With  respect  to  the  price  of  tomatoes, 
the  price  paid  by  the  canners  and  the 
growers  last  year  was  $25  per  ton  for  can- 
ning tomatoes.  This  year  it  is  between 
$35  and  $37.  Without  question — and 
Members  might  ask  any  canner  they  wish 
about  this — it  was  because  of  grower 
resistance  to  the  $25  price,  and  fear  that 
he  would  not  have  the  labor  to  pick  his 
crop.  So  the  abolition  of  Public  Law  78 
is  directly  responsible  for  the  increase  In 
the  raw  material  to  the  canner  from 
$25  to  $35,  or  perhaps  as  high  as  $37. 
This,  when  translated  into  the  finished 
product,  means  about  $1  per  case.  When 
you  consider  that  a  canned  product  goes 
from  broker  to  broker,  and  there  is  a 
retail  price  added  to  it  and  a  retail  profit, 
and  always  these  commissions  are  com- 
missions upon  commissions,  the  effect  of 
a  raw  material  price  increase  mush- 
rooms. 

By  this  time  next  year — ^not  now,  be- 
cause we  are  still  consiimlng  the  1964 
pack — the  price  of  canned  tomatoes  will 
have  gone  up  considerably. 

What  is  worse  is  that  all  of  that  in- 
creased cost  will  have  to  he  borne  by  the 
solid  pack  and  by  the  whole-peeled  qual- 
ity pack  because  the  sauces,  the  purees, 
and  the  catsups  have  foreign  competi- 
tion. They  must  meet  that  competition 
and  wdll  not  be  able  to  add  the  increased 
raw  material  cost.  So  probably  the 
nickel  a  can  I  have  predicted  will  go 
even  higher  than  I  have  predicted  on 
quality  pack  tomatoes. 

In  1964  there  were  143,000  acres  of 
tomatoes  grown  in  California,  and  de- 
spite what  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  CoHELAN]  has  said,  there 
were  only  116,000  acres  grown  In  the  year 
1965.  The  tormage  and  the  acreage  are 
down  approximately  20  percent.  Last 
year  we  harvested  3,083,000  tons  of  can- 
ning tomatoes.  This  year  we  will  har- 
vest and  can  2.4''mllllon  tons. 

On  April  15,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Cohelan]  interviewed  Secre- 
tary Wirtz  on  channel  2  In  Oakland, 
Calif.  By  persistent  questioning  he  drew 
from  Secretary  Wirtz  a  promise  that 
supplemental  labor  would  be  furnished 
to  California  growers  if  they  would  plant 
the  usual  acreage  of  tomatoes.  Up  to 
that  time  the  banks  had  refused  to  fi- 
nance tomato  growers.  Upon  hearing 
this  assurance  over  television,  they  did 
turn  loose  financing  for  growers,  who 
had  then  planted  only  half  of  what 
should  have  been  planted.  As  a  result 
we  did  come  up  to  the  116,000  acres. 

But  then  Mr.  Wirtz  gave  evidence  of 
reneging  on  the  promise  he  had  made 
April  15,  and  about  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber It  looked  like  we  were  not  going  to 
have  enough  braceros  or  enough  supple- 
mental labor  to  pick  the  tomato  crop.  So 
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after  he  had  appointed  a  team  of  three 
college  professors  to  determine  how 
many  were  needed,  and  they  had  said 
we  needed  8,000,  Mr.  Wirtz  established 
criteria  which  the  growers  were  required 
to  comply  with  before  they  could  get  any 
of  these  braceros. 

The  criteria  were  absolutely  impos- 
sible, because  the  growers  were  required 
to  go  to  every  State  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  to  recruit  available  do- 
mestic laborers  and  then  transport  them 
at  a  transportation  fee  plus  a  per  diem 
all  the  way  from  States  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  California.  This  cost  was 
prohibitive,  and  the  growers  decided  that 
they  would  just  as  soon  take  their 
chances  without  complying  with  these 
criteria. 

The  canners,  who  had  a  great  stake  in 
this  matter,  began  to  be  very  concerned, 
so  they  met  at  the  Hotel  Fairmont  in 
San  Francisco,  and  they  decided  they 
would  voluntarily  assess  themselves  25 
cents  per  ton  based  upon  their  1964  pack. 
This  allowed  them  to  gather  a  fund 
which  amounted  to  some  three-fourths 
of  a  million  dollars.  It  would  finance 
going  into  17  States  to  recruit,  as  Secre- 
tary Wirtz  insisted  they  must  do.     So 

they  did.  .  «    *  ,  * 

A  recruiting  team  was  sent  first  into 
the  States  of  Oklahoma.  Texas.  Lou- 
isiana and  other  States.  These  recruit- 
ing teams  were  composed  of  three  peo- 
ple One  was  furnished  by  Secretary 
Wirtz  from  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security.  One  was  furnished  by  the 
State  department  of  employment.  One 
represented  the  growers. 

How  many  laborers  do  you  think  they 
got?  They  got  952.  They  got  i09  from 
the  State  of  Washington.  Mind  you.  I 
repeat,  a  representative  of  Secretary 
Wirtz  was  a  member  of  every  recruiting 
team.  They  got  389  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  I  might  say  in  passing  that 
at  the  same  time  Louisiana  was  import- 
ing labor  to  cut  its  sugarcane.  They 
got  330  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
They  got  102  from  the  State  of  Texas, 
the  State  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gonzalez].  They  got  22  from  the 
State  of  Missouri. 

In  frustration  the  canners  realized  that 
the  6.000  workers  Secretary  Wirtz  had 
said  were  available  were  not  and  decided 
they  must  call  upon  Governor  Brown. 

Canners  went  to  the  Governor's  man- 
sion in  Sacramento  and  sat  down  with 
Mr.  Brown  and  said.  "Look,  we  have  done 
everything  you  have  asked  us  to.    They 
said  that  there  were  6.000  workers  ready 
to  come  to  California.    We  have  taken 
your  man  and  Wirtz's  man  and  done 
everythmg  you  asked,  and  we  got  952 
workers."   So,  with  this  Mr.  Brown  caUed 
Mr.  Wirtz.  or  at  least  I  presume  he  called 
him.    It  was  at  that  point,  this  desperate 
point  at  the  last  minute,  when  they  said. 
"All  right,  we  will  send  18,000  braceros  to 
California."     Prior  to  this.  20  million 
pounds  or  $2  million  worth  of  tomatoes 
rotted  in  Merced  County.    Congressman 
SisK.  of  Fresno,  and  others  were  out  there 
and  saw  it. 

I  would  say  that  Mr.  Wirtz  and  Gov- 
ernor Brown  have  played  Russian  rou- 
lette with  the  farmers'  head  at  the  end 


of  the  gim  barrel.  Now  they  are  dream- 
ing up  a  bunch  of  figures  and  averages 
which  prove  that  they  won  this  game  of 
Russian  roulette  and  they  are  getting 
ready  to  do  it  all  over  again. 

Admittedly  the  losses  were  not  as  great 
as  some  predicted.  They  were  not  stu- 
pendous. But,  let  us  consider  some  im- 
usual  facts  which  God  Almighty  had  con- 
trol of. 

First  of  all,  because  of  the  lack  of  as- 
surance early  in  the  game  that  there 
would  be  labor  available,  the  farmers 
planted  late.    The  plantings  were  stag- 
gered.   Instead  of  coming  all  at  once, 
they  were  staggered  over  a  long  season. 
Fortunately,  there  was  a  long  cool  sea- 
son, one  of  the  coolest  in  California's 
history.    Normally  we  have  a  terrific  hot 
spell  in  September.    There  was  none  this 
year.    Then  there  was  a  heavy  rain  in 
August,  which  is  something  that  happens 
about  every  75  years.    As  a  result  there 
were  200.000  tons  of  cling  peaches  which 
got  a  disease  called  brown  rot.    I  am  not 
m^j^ing  a  pun  on  our  good  Governor. 
These  10  million  canned  cases  of  peaches 
representing    200.000    tons     were    not 
picked,  so  the  people  who  would  have 
picked  them  were  moved  to  the  tomato 
fields,  thereby  providing  an  unnatural 
and  vmusual  situation  which  helped  to 
alleviate  a  crisis. 

The  pear  crop  amounted  to  about  50 
percent  of  what  it  normally  does.  Where 
we  had  295,000  tons  in  1964,  we  had  157,- 
000  tons  in  1965.  This  released  addition- 
al labor,  which  was  imusual. 

Now  let  us  figure  in  the  17,000  braceros 
which  Mr.  Wirtz  finally  released  at  the 
last  minute. 

Then,  let  us  not  forget  the  one  factor 
which  does  not  appear  in  anybody's  of- 
ficial figures  and  which  nobody  wants 
to  talk  about — let  us  figvu-e  in  the  "wet- 
backs." According  to  the  hearings  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, on  page  90,  part  ni.  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  for  1966,  which 
we  passed  last  week,  there  were  19.174 
wetbacks  apprehended  between  January 
1,  1964.  and  Junp  30.  1964.  However,  in 
the  same  6-moath  period  this  year,  1965, 
there  were  30.623. 

The  U.  S.  border  patrol  picked  up  6.000 
wetbacks  in  California  in  September 
alone.  We  all  know  that  for  every  wet- 
back you  pick  up  there  are  five  more 
that  you  do  not  get. 

In  these  hearings  that  I  referred  to 
the  Assistant  Director  of  Prisons  asked 
for  and  this  House  voted  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $180,000  for  increased 
prison  days  for  braceros  who  came  here 
illegally,  trying  to  get  work  because  they 
would  not  come  here  legally  imder  Pub- 
Uc  Law  78. 

Let  me  quote  Mr.  Moeller.  the  Assistant 
Director  of  Prisons.    He  said: 


Then  later  on  he  said : 

The  abolition  of  the  Bracero  Act  has  pre- 
vented their  (the  braceros)  coming  Into  the 
country  legally,  so  they  are  coming  in  ille- 
gaUy. 


With  the  discontinuance  of  the  bracero 
program  In  December  and  the  elimination  of 
the  labor  contracts,  Mexican  migrant  labor 
continued  to  come  into  the  coxmtry  Illegally 
and  this  placed  new  pressures  on  the  three 
districts  which  we  Indicated  in  our  submis- 
sion. We  had  anticipated  that  this  \in- 
doubtedly  would  result  on  the  basis  of  past 
experience. 


Here  is  an  additional  fact  that  nobody 
is  telling  anybody  about.  Thirty  thou- 
sand wetbacks  In  addition  to  18,000 
braceros,  in  addition  to  labor  that  came 
from  peaches  which  were  ruined  by  rain, 
in  addition  to  the  labor  that  came  from 
the  pear  crop  that  did  not  exist.  All  of 
these  were  abnormal  and  the  odds 
against  them  happening  2  years  in  a  row 
are  overwhelming. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  a  very 
fine  and  accurate  statement  of  what 
happened  in  California  and  I  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks  and  the  figures 
which  he  quoted.  I  am  not  a  farmer  as 
is  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  and  I  re- 
spect his  views  all  the  more.  He  has 
been  and  is  now  a  farmer  in  California. 
He  speaks  not  merely  from  statistics  and 
not  as  a  farmer  of  window  boxes,  but  as 
a  real  farmer.  So  that  his  statement 
carries  that  much  more  conviction. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  certainly  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  kind  words,  but  I  want 
to  offer  one  additional  statement.  I  am 
a  farmer  who  does  not  hire  braceros  and 
does  not  try  to.  I  hire  local  employees. 
So,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  reduced  plant- 
ings, reduced  acreage  spread  over  a  long- 
er season,  with  unexpected  labor  from 
a  peach  crop  ruined  by  brown  rot,  and 
because  of  a  poor  pear  crop,  with  a  long, 
abnormally  cold  harvest  season,  with 
30.000  wetbacks,  276  brandnew  tomato- 
picking  machines,  and  17,000  braceros, 
the  California  tomato  harvest  could  not 
be  completed  except  for  those  17,000 
braceros. 

I  say  that  Pat  Brown  and  Willard 
Wirtz  lucked  out.  Let  us  pray  that  they 
are  men  enough  to  admit  it  and  do  not 
press  their  luck  by  continuing  the  game 
of  Russian  roulette  that  they  have 
played  with  the  California  farmer  over 
the  past  year. 

There  was  waste,  and  it  can  be  docu- 
mented. Admittedly  the  waste  was  less 
than  expected.  But  let  us  look  at  the 
corollary  to  the  argvmient  that  no  crops 
were  lost,  and  let  us  ask  ourselves  this 
question.  Is  it  proper  to  place  a  major 
industry,  and  still  California's  largest 
industry,  on  such  an  unstable  base  that 
the  whims  of  one  man  can  make  it  or 
break  it?  Willard  Wirtz  nor  any  other 
Secretary  of  Labor,  no  matter  who  he 
may  be,  is  entitled  to  become  a  czar  of 
any  industry.  And  that  Is  what  he  is 
under  present  circumstances.  This  is 
wrong. 

And  a  lucky  and  an  unsual  situation 
this  year  will  not  make  it  right  for  next 
year. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  consider  for 
just  one  moment  the  point  which  is  re- 
peatedly made  that  farm  revenue  is  up. 
Once  again  the  people  who  want  to 
justify  their  position  before  all  the  facts 
are  in  play  fast  and  loose  with  averages. 
Averages  are  mighty  funny  things. 


You  might  say  that  if  you  have  one 
hand  in  a  tub  of  boiling,  scalding  hot 
oil  and  the  other  one  in  a  tub  of  ice 
water,  on  the  average  you  ought  to  be 
reasonably  comfortable.  That  is  just 
about  what  they  are  doing  with  their 
figures  here. 

The  increased  farm  revenue  in  the 
State  of  California  is  largely  due  to 
crops  which  are  not  involved  in  this 
labor  problem.  The  grape  crop  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  history,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Thompson's  seedless  variety, 
the  price  is  good.  So,  the  dollar  volume 
is  good,  but  this  crop  is  not  one  that  has 
traditionally  had  labor  problems. 

The  peach  crop,  due  to  brown  rot, 
reached  a  point  where,  even  with  re- 
duced production,  the  revenue  was  up  be- 
cause peaches  skyrocketed  to  $69  a  ton, 
an  extremely  high  price. 

The  pear  crop  was  down  to  50  percent 
due  to  heavy  and  prolonged  spring  rains 
which  spoiled  the  blossoms,  but  pears 
brought  $125  per  ton,  almost  double  the 
average. 

The  lettuce  crop,  due  to  a  combination 
of  circumstances  which  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Corel  an]  men- 
tioned earlier  this  afternoon,  and  he  was 
absolutely  correct,  was  very  high.  It  was 
a  one-in-a-25-year  market,  something 
that  every  lettuce  grower  hopes  and  prays 
for  and  hopes  will  come  along  some  day 
so  he  can  get  "well"  from  some  of  those 
$1.50  markets  that  broke  him  when  he 
could  not  pay  off  his  bank  loan.  Lettuce 
sold  for  $5  for  a  2-dozen  crate,  an  un- 
believable price. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  figures  are  not  In- 
volved with  the  labor  problem  at  all. 
Yet  they  are  using  them  to  tell  you  that 
farm  revenue  is  up  since  we  have  not  had 
Mexican  braceros. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  forget  the 
corollary  to  the  argument  that  farm 
revenue  Is  up.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
farm  costs  are  also  up. 

Asparagus  costs  18  cents  a  pound  more 
to  harvest,  lemons  cost  25  percent  more 
to  harvest,  tomatoes  cost  $10  a  ton  more 
to  harvest.  Let  us  not  forget  these 
costs,  when  they  have  run  the  course  of 
the  marketing  channels,  will  be  paid  by 
the  consumer.  They  have  not  yet  run 
this  course,  but  they  are  going  to. 

Then  think  of  the  effect  on  our  balance 
of  payments  with  reference  to  the 
asparagus  and  other  crops  which  we  did 
not  ship  to  West  Germany  and  other 
countries. 

Think  of  the  effect  on  the  laboring 
man,  the  cannery  worker  who  did  not 
help  to  process  the  frozen  asparagus  or 
can  those  thousands  of  tons  of  tomatoes, 
or  process  the  crops  which  were  not 
planted  on  those  acres,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  acres,  because  of  a  possible 
labor  shortage. 

Think  of  these  things  and  be  reminded 
of  what  Pete  Andrade.  the  secretary  of 
the  Cannery  Workers  Union  of  the 
Western  Conference  of  the  Teamsters 
said  recently.  I  am  not  sure  I  am  quot- 
ing him  directly,  but  I  certainly  am 
paraphrasing  him  accurately.  He  said 
that  "for  every  bracero  not  authorized 
means  a  Teamster  lost  his  job." 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  full  truth  Is  not  in  as 
to  the  final  effects  of  the  abolition  of 


Public  Law  78.  But  one  thing  Is  cer- 
tain today.  We  have  a  new  commissar 
of  California  agriculture  who  holds  the 
fate  of  that  gre^  industry  singly  in  his 
hands.  His  nanre  is  Willard  W.  Wirtz. 
Putting  such  power  in  the  hands  of  one 
man  Is  not  the  American,  democratic 
way. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THi: 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  has  passed,  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concvirrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HH.  11588.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  biU  (H.R.  11588)  entitled  "An  act 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  and  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Hollant>,  Mr. 
Hayden.  Mr.  RxTssELL  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Ellender,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr. 
Robertson,  Mr.  Magntjson,  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Mon- 
roney,  Mr.  YOTTNG  OF  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Saltonstall,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mrs.  Sbcth, 
Mr.  Kuchel,  and  Mr.  Hruska  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


SECOND     SUPPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,   1966 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  11588) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  30,  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mahon, 
KiRWAN,  Whitten,  Rooney  of  New  York, 
FoGARTY,  EviNS  of  Tennessee,  Bow. 
Jonas,  and  Laird. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  11588  at  any  time  after  It  Is  filed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  VACATED 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  cancel  my  spe- 
cial order  for  this  evening. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARE  THESE  DEMONSTRATIONS 
REAL? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor] 
Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  weekend  America  experienced 
one  of  the  most  shameful  episodes  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation. 

Since  the  time  that  our  heroic  fore- 
bears fought  to  establish  Independence 
for  this  land  and  Its  people  almost  two 
centuries  ago,  traitors  have  been  a  rarity. 
Until  the  past  decade  or  so,  for  every 
American  Judas  there  have  been  a  hun- 
dred million  loyal  patriots. 

As  Godless  communism  began  the  in- 
cipient drive  Into  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, betrayal  of  country  was  one  of 
the  tenets  that  came  with  It.  Cells  of 
disloyal  citizens  were  formed  in  Wash- 
ington and  In  other  key  cities.  Spies 
began  to  operate  as  teams.  Eventually 
the  conspiracy  was  exposed.  Some  of 
the  guilty  fled  Into  the  accursed  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Iron  Curtain.  A  few  were 
Imprisoned.  There  were  even  execu- 
tions. But.  for  the  most  part,  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  sought  to 
creep  back  into  the  dungeon  of  anonym- 
ity in  anticipation  of  another  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  venom  Into  the  blood- 
stream of  their  country.  Only  a  de- 
spised few  have  remained  identifiable  in 
the  cloak  of  the  hammer  and  sickle. 

Ugly  signs  of  treason  again  appeared 
during  the  Korean  war,  but  the  sin  was 
largely  confined  to  the  weak  of  heart 
and  body  whose  minds  finally  succumbed 
to  the  cruelty  and  torture  of  Communist 
captors. 

Today  treason  Is  again  stalking  the 
land,  with  the  banner  of  betrayal  ar- 
rogantly displayed  by  upstart  youth  who 
would  impose  their  will  In  contradiction 
to  a  studied  decision  of  the  American 
President  solidly  supported  by  the  Con- 
gress and  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  disgraceful  protests 
against  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  are 
an  insult  to  the  flag  and  seditiously  In- 
spired. They  are  a  source  of  solace  to 
the  bestial  Communist  compact  that 
even  now  destroys  American  lives  and 
menaces  our  entire  civilization. 

Attorney  General  Nicholas  Katzenbach 
has  annoimced  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment as  begvm  an  investigation  into  the 
nationwide  demonstrations  and  has  al- 
ready imcovered  some  Communists  and 
some  persons  very  closely  associated 
with  Communists  in  at  least  one  of  the 
organizations  behind  the  treasonous 
movement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  laud  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's action,  though  I  must  admit  dis- 
appointment that  the  situation  has  been 
allowed  to  reach  the  proportions  that 
now  confront  the  country.  I  also  ap- 
plaud the  arrest  of  the  former  college 
student  who  arrogantly  destroyed  his 
draft  card  to  indicate  his  attitude  on 
U.S.  participation  in  the  Vietnam  hos- 
tilities. Last  June  3,  I  inquired  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  as  to  whether 
new  legislation  was  required  to  deal  with 
violators  who  deliberately  tore  up  their 
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-.  f*  -.  r-^c.  K„f  T  orac  n<ytiirpd  that  ade-  understood  that  the  Communlats  are  by  no 
draft  cards,  but  I  was  assurwi  ^nai  aae  ^^^^  ^^^  originators  of  the  civil  righu  con- 
quate  authority  then  existed  for  eniorce-  „o,g„y  or  of  the  use  of  street  demonstra- 
ment  of  compliance  with  the  selective  ^^^^  ^j  protest.  Yet  there  have  been  in- 
service  law.  While  the  new  law  signed  atanccs  in  which  thoM  same  demonstration* 
by  the  President  on  August  30  is  now  have  been  pushed  to  extremes  through  Corn- 
being  utilized  to  prosecute  the  latest  of-  munist  influence.    And  it  is  this  which  can 


fender.  I  feel  that  proper  legal  action 
against  those  who  p'reviously  committed 
the  offense  would  have  dissuaded  the  lat- 
est incidents  and  would  already  have 
brought  violators  to  Justice. 

I  am  convinced  also  that  college  au- 
thorities have  been  entirely  too  lax  in 


hurt  the  cause  of  civil  rights,  especially  when 
Idealistic  students  are  brainwashed  by  Com- 
munist organizers. 

The  Communist  Party  in  this  country  Is 
beginning  to  work  more  and  more  out  In 
the  open.  Originally  Its  members  were  or- 
dered to  register  with  the  Attorney  General 
under  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  but 


should  be  explored  in  an  attempt  to  cut 
off  money  made  available  by  loyal  tax- 
payers that  is  going  for  sponsors  and 
participants  of  insurgent  meetings.  If 
unwarranted  absenteeism  is  the  only 
answer,  then  let  us  resort  to  it.  To 
reward  disloyalty  is  to  encourage  dis- 
loyalty. 

On  the  subject  of  Federal  aid  to  stu- 
dents. Mr.  Speaker,  Is  it  not  alarming 
that  State  governments  which  support 
their  own  universities  have  not  under- 
taken  a   determined   campaign   to   rid 
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r!t\rt\r.rr\i^yr>r^r,.,t,-,>tnrc    thp    niTi    nt    fchc     court  declslons  durlng  1964  on  some  sectlons     those  schools  of  the  rebellious  beatniks 
giving    demonstrators    the    run    oi    uie  .„„i«H.r«rf  .n  f»vor«hi»  hv     ^v,«  »,.»  .H»r,t.fl-»H  r^*h  ♦»,«  /-«»«»«, „.ic» 


campus.  Communist  riots  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  were  tolerated  need- 
lessly and  served  only  to  encourage  out- 
breaks at  other  institutions  of  learning. 
Sit-ins  took  place  early  last  May  at  Ohio 
State  University.  They  were  followed 
by  heckling  and  sit-ins  when  Ambas- 
sador W.  Averell  Harriman  appeared  at 
Cornell  University.  About  the  same 
time  hecklers  were  taking  control  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  when  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  attempted  to  speak.  The 
demonstrations  spread  from  campus  to 
campus,  and  officials  remained  disin- 
clined to  Interfere. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  insert  In 
the  Record  an  article  by  David  Law- 
rence that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Star  last  April  29  In  warning  of  the 
Communist  uprisings  at  colleges  and 
universities : 

Red's  Campus  Inixukncs  Skin  on  Risk 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
The  Communist  Influence  on  the  campiis 
In  American  universities  and  colleges  has  In- 
creased so  substantially  In  recent  months 
that  It  now  has  become  an  Important  factor 
In  the  organizing  at  student  demonstrations. 
The  Communists  have  actually  profited  by 
the  "free  speech"  doctrine  which,  through 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  has  been  given 
preference  over  the  right  of  the  American 
people  to  be  protected  against  speeches  on 
the  campus  Inspired  by  members  of  alien 
organizations  that  are  financed  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  Soviet  Oovernment  or  Its 
agents  In  this  country. 

The  most  outspoken  comment  on  the 
whole  subject  from  the  educational  world  has 
Just  come  from  Dr.  James  M.  Nabrlt.  Jr.,  pres- 
ident of  Howard  University  here,  which  Is  oii* 
of  the  leading  Negro  Institutions  In  the  coun- 
try. Me  explicitly  blamed  on  "external  dis- 
ruptive forces"  the  recent  unrest  at  the 
Howard  campus.     He   said   In   a  statement: 


of  the  law  were  considered  so  favorable  by 
the  Conununlst  Party  that  Its  leaders  now 
feel  there  Is  a  good  posslbUlty  that  all  the 
provisions  of  this  act  will  be  nullified.  For 
this  reason,  the  Communists  are  optimistic  of 
the  futxire  of  their  party  and  are  begin- 
ning to  speak  out  with  the  same  defiance 
that  was  characteristic  of  them  In  the  past. 

Although  the  Conununlst  Party  has  for 
years  been  trying  to  hide  Its  connection  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  It  nevertheless  announced 
that  It  would  send  a  delegation  this  year 
to  Moscow  to  participate  In  an  editorial  con- 
ference there  on  the  International  Conunu- 
nlst movement 

Leading  members  of  the  Conununlst  Party 
are  encouraged  by  the  vast  number  of  In- 


who  are  identified  with  the  Communist 
movement  against  our  Vietnam  position? 

Obviously  there  is  a  new  need  for 
classes  at  all  levels  of  education  that 
instill  In  our  youth  the  meaning  of  love 
of  country,  dedication,  and  patriotism. 
It  is  time  that  our  students  are  given  to 
understand  the  true  meaning  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  and  to  understand  the 
responsibilities  Invested  by  the  electorate 
In  the  Presidency  and  in  Congress.  By 
the  same  token  every  person  in  this 
country  should  come  to  realize  and  ac- 
cept his  own  responsibility  in  our  society. 

I  recall  an  article  that  appeared  In  the 


.itations  they  are  receiving  to  speak  at  uni-    christian  Herald  some  years  ago.    It  de- 
.•.r..M«  «nd  ron.«,  throughout  the  coun-     pj^^  the  fact  that  some  of  our  people 

have  forgotten  the  spirit  not  only  of  our 
religion  but  of  our  patriotic  faith.  It 
proposed  that  we  attempt  to  reinvigorate 
ourselves  with  the  great  truths  and  the 
great  values  which  have  made  this  Na- 
tion the  envy  of  all  the  peoples  on  earth. 
Maybe  It  is  time  that  our  school  systems. 
from  the  first  grade  through  college,  give 
special  emphasis  to  a  course  of  this  na- 
ture.   In  this  regard  I  believe  that  two 


versltles  and  colleges  throughout  the  coun 
try  These  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
spread  the  party  line,  obtain  recruits  and 
promote  their  claim  that  the  Communist 
Party  Is  just  another  political  party  on  the 
Anierlcan  scene.  The  Conununlst  leaders  say 
they  are  receiving  from  colleges  more  re- 
quests to  speak  than  they  can  possibly  fulfill. 
Congress  can.  of  coiu-se.  revise  the  exist- 
ing statute  and  make  It  more  specific,  as 
certainly  a  legal  dlstlncton  can  be  drawn 
between  political  parties  which  operate  solely 
within  this  country  without  aid  from  abroad 


and  those  which  have  a  direct  connection     editorials,  one  from  the  Johnstown  Trib- 


wlth  a  foreign  government. 

Leaders  of  Negro  organizations  have  re- 
peatedly said  that.  whUe  there  may  be  Com- 
munist groups  active  In  the  racial  contro- 
versy, they  are  not  In  any  way  Infiuentlal. 
But  Information  reaching  Government 
sources  here  Indicates  that  the  tacMcs  and 
techniques  of  the  Communists  are  not  al- 
ways apparent  even  to  Negro  leaders,  and 
that  the  real  purpose  of  the  Communists 
Is  to  force  t  he  demonstrations  Into  ex- 
tremes so  as  either  to  provoke  violence  or 
to  plunge  the  whole  racial  question  Into 
more  and  more  bitter  controversy. 

More  than  a  year  ago.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, warned  college  presidents  throughout 
the   country   of    "an    organized    attempt    by 


une-Democrat  o*  June  28.  1965.  entitled. 
•  The  Flag  Is  Passing — So  What!"  and 
the  other.  "On  Flag  Waving."  from  the 
Altoona  Catholic  Register  of  August  27, 
1965.  merit  space  in  the  Congressionai 
Record,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  inserted  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  I  are  appalled 
at  the  disrespect  for  the  flag  exhibited 
by  the  Vietnam  draft  dodgers.  Consider 
the  heavy  hearts  of  the  mothers  and 
fathers  of  military  personnel  now  en- 
gaged In  combat  In  southeast  Asia. 
What  of  our  young  boys  and  girls  whose 
minds  are  perplexed  at  the  strange  antics 


"Thev  are  neoDle  who  cloak  themselves  in      """   ^v.u.*w.,    «.      —.   ^.^^,.,^^^ .,..    ~,      minas  are  perpiexea  ai  ine  M,raiiKc  iiiinw> 


the 

In  secret  to  disrupt  our  fight  for  jiistlce  and 
full  citizenship  They  must  be  unmasked 
for  the  frauds  they  are.  They  must  be  fought 
In  every  arena,  and  they  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  prevail." 

At  a  news  conference  later.  Nabrlt  said  he 
was  referring  to  an  organization  which  had 
backed  a  campus  demonstration.  Nabrlt 
stated  that  on  one  occasion  he  saw  two 
known  Communists  in  the  student  group's 
picket  Unes.  He  noted  that  the  demonstra- 
tions thus  far  have  been  within  university 


leges  have  provided  some  avowed  Commu- 
nists with  "a  platform  from  which  to  espouse 
their  godless  Ideology  of  chicanery,  deceit 
and  treachery." 

Perhaps  campus  ofBclals  will  now  at- 
tempt to  retrieve  their  authority,  but 
rather  than  w^ait  for  such  action  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Federal  Government 
begin  to  examine  its  policies  on  aid  to 
higher  education  to  determine  whether 


a  Government  policy  that  Involves  the 
life  and  death  of  our  youth  and  of  the 
Nation  Itself. 

If  the  President  or  Attorney  General 
should  determine  that  new  legislation  is 
required  to  meet  the  challenge,  then  let 
us  stand  ready  to  act  at  once.  I  say  that 
we  are  solidly  behind  our  commander-in- 
chief  and  that  we  will  gladly  remain  in 
Washington  for  another  week  or  another 


reguiauons.  but  he  warned  that  he  would     it  Is  not  possible  under  the  law  to  with-     month  if  he  feels  that  we  should  stand 


not  "sit  Idly  by  and  see  the  university  be- 
come a  place  of  lawlessness  and  disorder." 

It  Is  surprising  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  has  not  exposed 
Conununlst  participation  In  various  demon- 
strations. Maybe  this  Is  due  to  sensitivity 
about  poodlble  criticism  that  the  conunlttee 
was  perhaps  trying  to  discredit  the  move- 
ment for  civil  rights.     Actually,  it  Is  fully 


hold  assistance  to  any  student  who  ab- 
sents himself  from  classes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  joining  demonstrations  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
While  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  stronger 
limitation  against  financial  help  cannot 
be  invoked  against  disloyal  recipients, 
nonetheless    every    avenue    of    reprisal 


by  until  a  way  Is  devised  to  clear  our 
streets,  our  parks,  and  our  campuses  of 
the  dupes,  the  dopes,  and  the  addicted 
Communists  who  parade  under  the  colors 
of  the  Kremlin  and  without  reverence  to 
our  flag,  our  national  reverence,  or  our 
national  security. 


iprom    the    Johnstown    Trlbime -Democrat, 
'  June  28.  1965] 

The  Flag  Is  Passing — So  What! 
(By  Dr.  Max  Rafferty) 
"Hats  on.  the  flag  Is  passing  by." 
Apparently  this  Is  to  be  the  marching  slo- 
«n  of  otu-  brave  new  world,  at  least  If  one 
WMt  Coast  coiu-t  has  its  way.     Recently  a 
decision  was  handed  down  that  freed  school 
chUdren  from  the  bothersome  obligation  to 
salute  their  country's  flag  and  to  repeat  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 
In  the  parlance  of  the  day.  It  figures. 
At  about  the  same  time,  some  of  the  creep- 
ier   Just-out-from-under-a-rock   types   who 
laf'est  the  Berkeley  campus  of  the  University 
of  California  held  a  kind  of  beatnik  version 
of  the  black   mass  In  front  of  their  local 
selective  service  headquarters,  the  ritual  con- 
sisting of  a  public  tearlng-up  of  their  draft 
cards     I  must  confess  to  a  gentle  glow  of 
relief  at  the  thought  that  these  exalted  ex- 
nonents    of    exlstenUallsm    would    not    be 
barged  after  all  with  the  onerous  responsl- 
bUlty  of  hemispheric  defense.     But  I  began 
to  wonder  just  where  It  Is  all  going  to  end. 
Certainly  If  my  son  can  now  decline  to 
salute  the  colors  merely  because  he  decides 
he  doesn't  want  to,  he  can  also  refuse  to  do 
certain  other  things  for  the  same  reason- 
things   like   bearing   arms   In  his   country  s 
defense,  paying  his  taxes  to  support  policies 
he  disapproves  of  or.  for  that  matter,  keep- 
ing his  mouth   shut  In  school  so  that  the 
teacher  can  get  the  lesson  taught. 

The  learned  judge  has  opened  a  veritable 
Pandora's  box  with  thU  little  juridical  gem. 
much  as  old  Justice  Taney  opened  a  hum- 
dinger of  a  hornet's  nest  a  little  more  than 
a  century  ago  when  he  decided  that  Dred 
Scott  was  forever  a  mere  thing  and  chattel 
of  his  owner,  wherever  he  might  roam.  Post- 
script: The  American  people  decided  dlf- 
rerently.  The  coiut  was  overruled.  As  Lin- 
coln remarked,  "a  judge  Is  as  apt  to  be 
right  as  any  ordinary  man,  and  no  more  so. 
For  the  logical  Implication  of  this  flag- 
salute  decision  Is  that  every  man— Indeed 
every  child— now  la  to  be  the  sole  arbiter 
of  his  own  conduct.  He  Is  to  be  ruled  only 
by  his  own  conscience  In  his  relation  to  or- 
ganized society  and  to  his  fellow  man.  re- 
gardless of  the  wishes  of  the  majority  and 
the  laws  of  the  land. 

Such  a  doctrine,  if  upheld,  spells  chaos 
for  the  Nation  and  a  death  blow  to  the  con- 
cept of  responsible  citizenship,  harking  back 
at  least  to  Plato,  which  the  schools  are  right- 
ly charged  with  the  duty  of  passing  from 
one  generation  to  the  next. 

People  rise  to  salute  you.  your  honor, 
whenever  you  enter  your  courtroom,  and 
rightly  so.  Is  It  too  much  to  ask  that  a  little 
of  the  same  respect  be  taught  to  children 
as  they  rise  In  their  places  every  morning 
to  greet  their  country? 

[Prom  the  Catholic  Register  (Altoona.  Pa.), 
Aug.  27,  1965] 
On  Flag  Waving 

New  York  has  an  ordinance  requiring  those 
who  use  Its  streets  as  a  speaking  platform 
to  display  conspicuously  a  large  American 
flag.  This  ordinance  Is  currently  under 
court  attack  by  one  Nathan  Welnsteln,  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  New  York  Civil  Liberties 
Union. 

Mr.  Welnsteln,  an  organizer  for  the  So- 
cialist Workers'  Party,  was  arrested  at  a 
street-comer  meeting  at  which  American 
policy  In  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public was  being  attacked.  That  was  his 
excuse  for  not  displaying  the  flag. 

If  the  case  goes  to  the  higher  reaches  of 
the  American  Judicial  system,  where  theor- 
ists dwell  In  Olympian  detachment,  It  Is 
likely  to  be  struck  down.  The  majority  of 
U»s  Supreme  Court,  dominated  by  libertar- 


ians such  as  Warren,  Douglas,  and  Brennan— 
now  likely  joined  by  Portas — have  almost 
unanimously  upheld  the  freedom  of  the 
Individual  to  do  everything,  rather  than  the 
right  of  society  to  compel  the  individual  to 
do  anything.  This  attitude  almost  certainly 
has  contributed  to  the  growing  breakup  of 
the  American  social  fabric,  Ulxistrated  re- 
cently by  fire  and  blood  In  Los  Angeles,  and 
reflected  In  the  latest,  horrendous  statistics 
of  national  crime. 

Our  Interest  here,  however.  Is  not  to  dis- 
cuss further  the  philosophic  and  judicial 
Implications  of  such  decisions.  Rather,  It  Is 
to  tell  why  the  New  York  ordinance  shoxild 
be  upheld— indeed,  should  be  extended  na- 
tionwide by  State  or  Federal  law. 

The  most  democratic  State — as  we  fancy 
ours,  or  at  least  wish  It — can  and  m\ist  toler- 
ate opposition  and  dlBsent.  No  State,  how- 
ever, no  matter  how  democratic  and  free- 
dom loving,  must  tolerate  disloyal  opposi- 
tion.   A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 

stand. 

What  Mr.  Welnsteln's  regard  for  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  this  country  Is  we 
do  not  know.  But  this  country  surely  has 
the  right.  If  he  Is  going  to  speak  publicly  to 
other  citizens,  especlaUy  If  using  as  a  forum 
facilities  paid  for  by  the  taxes  of  all  citizens, 
to  demand  that  he  make  a  show  of  loyalty. 
This  beloved  country  Is  owed  a  place  on  a 
platform  where  actions  It  Is  taking  In  Its 
own  defense  or  the  defense  of  freedom  any- 
where are  being  challenged. 

Let  the  flag  speak  out,  where  deceit  or 
Ignorance  disregards  the  truth  about  Amer- 
ica, Those  who  speak  out  of  love  for  Amer- 
ica can  feel  nothing  but  pride  In  showing 
that  flag;  those  who  speak  out  of  hatred  of 
this  country  deserve  the  flag's  rebuke. 

It  Is  a  new  Idea  that  an  Ingredient  of  liberty 
Is  the  right  to  challenge  anything — any 
truth,  any  historical  fact,  any  authority. 
Dissent  is  no  longer  seen  as  brave  opposition 
based  on  Intellectual  conviction — which  it 
properly  Is— but  as  the  authoritative  badge 
of  the  superior  thinker,  which  It  Is  not.  For 
a  scholar  to  uphold  the  status  quo,  or  tradi- 
tion, or  loyalty  to  country  automatically 
damns  him  In  academic  circles. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  BEAR  ARMS 


The  SPEAKIER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Randall]  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
several  visits  this  past  year  in  our  con- 
gressional district.  I  was  surprised  by  the 
number  of  protests  I  have  received  from 
constituents  against  current  legislation 
Introduced  In  the  other  body  that  would 
impose  controls  against  the  movement  of 
firearms  in  Interstate  commerce.  These 
protests  first  came  to  me  by  letter,  then 
by  phone  as  well  as  in  personal  conversa- 
tions with  citizens  on  the  street.  Finally 
a  protest  meeting  was  called  which  was 
attended  by  a  substantial  number  of 
my  constituents. 

One  evening  I  was  asked  to  meet  with 
the  group  of  men  who  were  members  of 
gun  clubs,  collectors  of  antique  firearms, 
gun  dealers,  gunsmiths,  and  sportsmen. 
After  about  an  hour's  discussion,  I  came 
out  of  that  meeting  as  the  benefited  re- 
cipient of  some  thoughts  which  have 
caused  me  to  conclude  that  the  Congress 
should  take  a  very  careful  and  deliberate 
look  and  perhaps  a  reappraisal  of  some 
of  these  proposals  for  legislation  affect- 
ing the  sale  and  use  of  firearms.    In  the 


interim,  I  have  been  able  to  locate  some 
very  interesting  statistics  which  I  think 
should  be  Included  within  the  Congres- 
sional Record  in  order  that  it  may  be 
clear  that  it  is  not  the  gun  alone  that 
leads  to  crime  but  that  when  all  is  said 
and  done  it  Is  the  individual  who  is  the 
criminal  and  who  will  find  some  way  to 
commit  a  crime  if  he  is  intent  upon  it 
whether  he  uses  a  gun  or  not. 

At  the  suggestion  of  some  constituents 
including  Mr.  Neal  Tait,  of  Raytown, 
Mo.,  Mr.  Francis  O.  Blake,  of  Independ- 
ence, Mo.,  Mr.  Walter  E.  Carmack,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  James  H.  Curry, 
of  Raytown,  Mo.,  I  turned  to  the  FBI 
Uniform  Crime  Report  for  the  year  1963, 
released  July  20,  1964,  as  well  as  to  sub- 
sequent reports.    This  is  a  statistical  re- 
porting of  all  criminal  behavior.    In  the 
preface  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  more  the  authorities  of  the 
law  can  categorize  and  identify  criminal 
acts  and  criminal  behavior  the  better 
these  authorities  are  able  to  understand 
the  crime  problem  and  the  means  to  con- 
trol it.  _^ 
The  FBI  report  reached  the  following 

conclusions : 

First.  Cutting    Instruments,    such    as 
knives,  together  with  blimt  objects,  were 
used  in  68  percent  of  the  147,800  serious 
aggravated  assaults  committed  in  the 
United  States  in  1963.    Separated  Into 
components.  44  percent  of  such  68  per- 
cent involved  the  use  of  knives  or  other 
cutting  instruments,  while  the  remaining 
24  percent  were  blunt  objects,  for  a  total 
of  68  percent.    Hands,  fists,  and  feet  ac- 
counted for  12.3  percent  of  the  total.    It 
is  significant  and  most  noteworthy  that 
only  12.7  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
aggravated  assaults  were  committed  with 
firearms.  Poison,  acids,  and  other  means 
were  involved  in  the  remaining  7  percent 
among  the  total  of  all  cases  reported. 

Second.  Half  of  the  States,  numbering 
25,  have  a  per  capita  homicide  rate  less 
than  the  State  of  New  York  which  has 
the  unusual  and  unreasonably  severe 
Sullivan  law  governing  firearms. 

Third.  Commencing  with  the  year  1930 
and  continuing  through  the  year  1960, 
the  FBI  report  revealed  that  homicide 
with  firearms  decreased  25  percent  on  a 
per  capita  basis  while  suicides  involving 
firearms  dropped  9  percent  during  this 
same  period  of  time. 

Fourth.  The  report  in  addition  to  the 
presentation  of  statistics  reaches  some 
conclusions  which  are  quite  interesting. 
It  leaves  the  impression  that  there  are 
numerous  factors  Involved  in  the  volume 
or  extent  of  crime  which  are  altogether 
imrelated  to  the  use  of  firearms  or  for 
that  matter  the  presence  or  absence  of 
any  other  available  instrument  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  an  offense. 
The  report  states: 

Crime  Is  a  social  problem  and  the  concern 
of  the  entire  community.  The  law  enforce- 
ment effort  Is  limited  to  the  factors  within 
Its  control.  Some  of  the  conditions  which 
will  affect  the  amount  and  type  of  crime 
that  occtu^  from  place  to  place  Include  such 
things  as  density  or  size  of  the  community 
population  and  the  metropolitan  area  of 
which  It  Is  a  part.  In  addition  such  things 
are  involved  as  composition  of  the  popula- 
tion with  reference  partlcvilarly  to  age,  sex. 
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and  race;  economic  status  and  mores  of  the 
population;  relative  stability  of  population 
including  commuters,  seasonal  and  other 
transient  types,  climate,  including  season- 
able weather  conditions;  educational,  recre- 
a&onal  and  religious  characteristics;  effec- 
tive strength  of  the  police  force;  policies  of 
the  prosecuting  officials  and  the  courts;  at- 
titude of  the  public  to  law  enforcement  prob- 
lems; the  administrative  and  Investigative 
efficiency  of  the  local  law  enforcement 
agency. 

The  foregoing  list  is  rather  lengthy. 
It  should  be  fairly  inclusive  of  all  the 
factors  that  contribute  to  make  crime  a 
social  problem.  Yet  If  you  go  back  care- 
fully over  the  list  you  will  find  that  no- 
where is  gun  availability  cited  as  the 
cause  of  crime. 

There  has  been  some  publicity  about 
a  recent  questionnaire  that  was  sent  out 
to  all  law-enforcement  oflBcers  through- 
out the  United  States.  Quite  different 
interpretations  have  been  put  upon  the 
answers  from  the  respondents.  Perhaps 
some  light  can  be  shed  on  such  inter- 
pretations when  one  takes  the  time  to 
look  at  the  Joint  resolution  entered  into 
and  signed  not  long  ago  by  the  NaUonal 
Shooting  Sports  Foundation  and  joined 
by  the  National  Police  Officers  Associa- 
tion of  America,  stating : 

We  believe  that  an  American  citizen  of 
voting  age  or  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  whatever  age,  should  have  the  right  to 
legally  pixrchase  without  restriction,  a  hand- 
gun, rifle,  air  rifle,  shotgun,  or  like  item  ex- 
cepting fully  automatic  firearms. 

Much  of  the  recent  deluge  of  firearm 
control  legislation  Introduced  in  the  88th 
Congress  and  so  far  in  the  89th  Congress 
might  be  due  to  the  great  emotional  im- 
pact caused  by  the  assassination  of  our 
late  President  Kennedy.  Because  of  the 
emotional  situation  created  following 
November  22,  1963.  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
appropriate  to  go  back  to  some  words 
contained  in  a  letter  written  in  February 
of  1960  which  was  addressed  to  Guns 
magazine  and  authored  by  the  then  Sen- 
ator Hubert  Humphrey  and  now  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  had 
this  to  say  at  a  time  when  the  emotions 
of  the  people  of  our  country  had  not 
been  inflamed  by  an  assassination.  He 
stated : 

Certainly  one  of  the  chief  guarantees  un- 
der any  government  no  matter  how  popular 
or  restricted  Is  the  right  of  citizens  to  keep 
and  bear  arms.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  fire- 
arms should  not  be  carefully  used,  or  that 
definite  safety  rules  or  precautions  should 
not  be  taught  and  enforced.  But  the  right 
of  citizens  to  bear  arms  Is  Joist  one  more 
guarantee  against  arbitrary  ;gQsernment,  one 
more  safeguard  against  a  tyranny  which  now 
appears  remote  In  America,  but  which  his- 
torically has  proven  to  be  always  pobfible. 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  these 
words  written  by  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey in  1960  should  be  read  and  reread 
by  the  Members  of  both  bodies  of  the 
Congress  as  they  go  ahead  with  hearings 
and  perhaps  later,  debate,  of  the  bills 
seeking  control  of  firearms  that  has  been 
Introduced  in  this  89th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  if  it  is  our  objective  to  reduce  crime 
and  if  the  effort  of  the  Congress  is  to  be 
directed  toward  control  and  suppression 
of  crime  then  our  preventative  legisla- 


tion should  be  directed  against  the  crim- 
inal and  not  against  the  tools  used  by 
perpetrators  of  crime.    Directed  to  this 
kind  of  thinking  is  a  resolution  approved 
by  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  on 
April   17,   1965.     The  president  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Senate,  Stewart  Lam- 
phrey,  pointed  out  that  present  proposed 
legislation  would  have  conflicting  effects 
in  that  some  of  the  current  legislation 
woiild  be  restricting  the  recreational  use 
of  firearms  which  would  only  hurt  the 
domestic  economy  without  having  any 
effect  on  the  suppression  of  crime.    The 
resolution  of  the  New  Hampshire  Legis- 
lature stated  quite  forthrightly  tliat  if 
the   proposed   restrictions   on   firearms 
were  enacted  into  law  they  "would  only 
result  in  further  loss  of  American  liberty, 
add  to  the  workload  of  our  law  enforce- 
ment and  police  ofQcers  and  inconven- 
ience and  penalize  law  abiding  citizens." 
The  resolution  demonstrated  clear  think- 
ing when  it  emphasized  that  "easy  ac- 
cessibility of  firearms  does  not  contribute 
to   the   crime   problem   of    the   United 
States.    The  target  for  preventive  legis- 
lation should  be  the  criminal,  not  the 
tool  used  by  the  perpetrators  of  crime." 
The  New   Hampshire  Legislature   goes 
right  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  when  it 
blasts  away  at  the  proposed  legislation 
by  saying  "such  could  seriously  impair 
the  recreational  economy  of  the  State 
and  Nation,  infringe  on  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  U.S.  citizens,  damage 
essential     wildlife     programs,     intrude 
further  Federal  authority  on  powers  re- 
served to  the  States."    In  my  opinion  the 
New  Hampshire  Legislature  put  this  en- 
tire matter  of  firearms  control  in  proper 
perspective.    Their  analysis  of  the  situ- 
ation deserves  more  credit,  closer  atten- 
tion and  greater  resjject  than  it  has  re- 
ceived. 

An  Interesting  bit  of  information 
which  may  have  been  overlooked  and 
perhaps  altogether  neglected  in  this  dis- 
cussion of  firearms  legislation  Is  the  fact 
that  the  Swiss  people  all  have  guns  and 
as  was  recently  explained  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Swiss  delegation  of  New 
York  City  when  questioned  about  the 
matter  said: 

For  centxules  the  Swiss  Constitution  ha« 
provided  that  every  mature  male  be  Issued 
a  gfun  by  the  army  reserve.  Even  though 
these  guns  are  kept  in  every  home,  Switzer- 
land  has  virtually  no  armed  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  my  remarks 
by  complimenting  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  over  in  the  Senate  who,  at 
the  time  he  announced  his  intention 
to  hold  hearings  on  g\m  legislation, 
stated : 

The  solution  must  not  be  one  conceived 
In  hysteria,  bom  of  Ignorance,  intended  to 
foster  complacency,  and  destined  to  futility. 
It  must  be  dictated  by  the  voice  of  reason, 
not  emotion.  While  It  is  right  to  prevent 
the  use  of  firearms  by  the  irresponsible, 
in  so  doing  we  should  not  unduly  burden 
or  Inconvenience  the  responsible. 

If  I  am  to  support  any  legislation  in- 
volving g\ins,  it  will  have  to  take  into 
account,  and  proceed  upon,  the  premise 
that  the  great  majority  of  our  people 
are  law-abiding   individuals.     For  my 


part  I  will  support  only  such  legislation 
as  is  reasonable  and  effective  without 
unduly  restricting  the  legitimate  areas 
of  freedom  and  action  of  the  private 
citizens.  I  want  it  to  be  plain  that  for 
my  part  I  cannot  support  any  legislation 
wliich  departs  from  or  ignores  the  con- 
cepts and  principles  of  personal  rights 
and  liberties  expressed  in  our  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  states 
"the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  shall  not  be  Infringed." 


AN  EXPENSIVE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  BROYHHiL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cleveland]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
undeniable  that  this  Congress  has  ac- 
complished a  tremendous  amount  of 
work,  for  which  it  is  being  quite  generally 
praised.  It  has  also  been  the  most  ex- 
pensive peacetime  Congress  in  our  his- 
tory and  it  seems  very  much  in  order 
that  this  fact  also  be  pointed  out.  It 
now  appears  that  the  total  amount  of 
money  appropriated  this  year  will  run 
close  to  $120  billion.  This  fact  is  noted 
in  a  recent  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Plymouth  (N.H.)  Record  written  by 
its  able  associate  editor,  Robert  E.  Wher- 
land.  He  notes  an  earlier  report  of  mine 
that,  on  a  dally  basis,  this  1st  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  has  appropriated  in 
excess  of  $30  million  each  day. 

It  appears  that  the  updated  figure,  on 
the  basis  of  the  session's  total  appropria- 
tions, is  going  to  be  in  excess  of  $400 
million  a  day.  It  should  also  be  pointed 
out  that,  of  the  appropriations,  the  Con- 
gress is  compelled  to  vote  about  $11.5 
billion  a  year  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt.  I  commend  Mr.  Wher- 
land  and  the  Plymouth  Record  for  bring- 
ing this  side  of  the  record  of  the  89th 
Congress  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
and  offer  the  editorial  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

(Prom  the  Plymouth  (NJI.)   Record,  Oct.  7, 

1965] 

An  Expensivb  Congress 

There's  much  to  be  said  about  the  present 
Congress,  but  no  one  can  accuse  it  of  being 
stingy  with  the  taxpayer's  money. 

AiMady  It  has  appropriated  over  $100  bil- 
lion, wit^h  modest  estimates  predicting  the 
figure  wlH^  reach  $120  billion.  Congressman 
Jim  Cleveiund  states  that  this  amovmts  to  » 
congressioiial  appropriation  In  excess  of  $300 
million  j>er  day. 

This  would  be  the  highest  appropriation 
by  a  peacetime  Congress  in  history,  and  only 
$30  blUlon  below  the  1942  outlay  to  meet  the 
exorbitant  costs  of  World  War  II. 

At  the  same  time,  the  1965  lawmakers  are 
certain  to  set  a  record  low  for  cutting  origi- 
nal budget  requests.  Estimates  are  that  by 
the  end  of  the  session  they  will  have  trimmed 
authorizations  by  only  about  2  percent. 

The  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  will 
not  be  finally  judged  by  historians  for  many 
years.  But  auditors  have  already  offered 
their  opinion.     Expensive. 


October  20,  1965 

THE  POLITICS  OF  POVERIT 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cleveland]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.    Mr.  Speaker  the 
heavy  flavor  of  politics  in  the  poverty 
program  has  become  apparent  through- 
out the  country.   It  is  undermining  pub- 
lic   confidence    In    the    program    and 
threatening  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  created.    The  city  of  Berlin,  N.H.. 
had  the  unfortunate  experience  with  one 
aspect  of  the  program  this  summer.  The 
public  reaction  is  summed  up  well  in  an 
editorial  by  Mr.  Brud  Warner,  able  editor 
of  the  Berlin  Reporter.     Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  offer  the  editorial  for  the 
Record.    As  Mr.  Warner  notes,  it  is  hard 
to  disagree  with  the  purposes  of  the  pov- 
erty program.    It  is,  however,  impossible 
to  condone  the  manner  in  which  so  much 
of  this  program  is  being  handled. 
[Prom  the  Berlin  (N.H.)  Reporter, 
Oct.  13, 1965] 
Poverty's  PoLmcs 
It's  hard  to  disagree  with  at  least  some  of 
the  principles  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

But  it's  becoming  Increasingly  easy  to  dis- 
agree with  the  way  a  lot  of  It  is  being 
handled. 

And  that's  probably  because  It  is  the  big- 
gest opportunity  for  political  boondoggling 
since  the  days  of  F.D.R. 

It's  beginning  to  look  as  If  the  big  politi- 
cal centers  are  the  ones  getting  the  funds 
and  the  rest  can  spend  their  time  planning 
with  nowhere  to  go. 

Take  this  business  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.  First  there  was  a  State  proj- 
ect which  was  supposed  to  get  rolling  right 
after  school  let  out.  It  ^as  to  give  young 
people  jobs,  supposedly  to  help  some  of  them, 
at  least,  to  stay  in  school.  But  the  program 
was  delayed  again  and  didn't  start  to  get 
off  of  the  ground  until  just  before  school 
opened  this  fall.  Said  principal  Richard 
Bradley  of  BHS,  who  was  one  of  many  people 
who  spent  many  hours  In  screening  appli- 
cants, "I  suppose  the  jobs  can  now  be  filled 
by  encouraging  young  people  to  drop  out  of 
Bchool." 

Then  there  was  Berlin's  application  for  a 
Youth  Corps  to  provide  part-time  Jobs  for  90 
men  and  90  young  women  who  are  still  in 
school  and  for  100  yoting  men  who  are  out  of 
school.  It  was  a  long  process  to  compUe  job 
Bpeclflcations  and  to  determine  the  manner 
of  selecting  those  who  would  get  the  jobs. 
Dozens  of  Berlin  people  put  in  a  total  of 
probably  several  hundred  hoixrs  planning 
this  program  and  writing  up  the  application. 
It  was  duly  filed  and  the  waiting  period 
began.  But  Berlin  people  didn't  know  just 
bow  long  that  wait  would  be.  It  seems  that 
funds  ran  out  a  month  ago — and  those  who 
knew  that  fact  were  sworn  to  secrecy  not 
to  breathe  a  word  of  it. 

There  also  have  been  some  serious  ques- 
tions raised  as  to  whether  funds  have  been 
awarded  on  a  first  come  basis  and  not  on 
need.  There  has  been  much  ballyhoo  that 
the  war  on  poverty  Is  supposed  to  be  just 
that — Federal  taxpayers  putting  up  their 
money  to  help  those  In  need.  Some  of  those 
dose  to  proposed  projects  are  expressing  their 
doubts  that  It's  working  out  that  way. 

Politics  is  playing  a  major  role  in  this 
poverty  business.    When  the  board  of  dlree- 
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tors  of  Commvmlty  Act  for  Carroll.  Coos, 
and  Grafton  Counties,  Inc.,  was  being  ex- 
panded, members  were  getting  lengthy  phone 
calls  moriiing  and  night  from  politicians 
pushing  for  their  favorite  party  member. 

Politics  we  can  condone.  If  the  politicians 
can  come  up  with  qualified  people  who  can 
do  a  good  job.  But  we  would  judge  by  past 
performances  and  present  actions  that  some 
of  the  people  within  the  wax  on  poverty  are 
there  not  because  of  their  ability  or  knowl- 
edge but  because  they  know  the  right  people 
In  the  right  political  seats. 

Perhaps  that's  why  when  Berlin  was  filling 
out  Its  application  for  a  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  the  advice  came  down  from  higher 
places  not  to  necessarily  make  the  project 
fit  the  commtinlty's  needs,  but  to  make  It 
big  enough  so  that  it  would  make  an  Im- 
pression on  those  who  had  to  review  the  ap- 
plication. 

DU  BOIS  CLUBS  NEED 
INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Del  Clawson]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  according  to  re- 
ports of  his  speech  last  night,  charged 
that  the  W.  E.  B.  du  Bois  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica are  "standing  in  the  forefront  of 
the  Communist  campaign  to  confuse 
minds,  distort  the  thinking,  and  win  the 
support  of  our  young  people,"  he  touched 
a  sensitive  nerve  for  Califomians. 

Earlier  this  year  in  discussion  and  by 
letter  I  contacted  the  Honorable  Edwin 
E.  Willis,  ovu-  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  and  expressed  my  growing 
concern  over  the  operation  of  these  clubs 
and  their  apparent  progress  on  college 
campuses  throughout  the  Nation.  It  Is 
a  matter  of  special  apprehension  to  me 
that  the  unrest  in  several  colleges  In 
California,  particularly  the  uprisings  at 
the  University  of  California  in  Berkeley, 
have  been  linked  to  the  activities  of 
Communist  groups,  and  that  the  Du 
Bois  clubs  might  be  suspected  to  operate 
in  the  forefront  of  this  dissension. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  demonstra- 
tions of  the  past  week  are  representative 
of  the  thinking  of  only  a  misled,  mis- 
guided, and  misinformed  minority  of 
college-age  youths,  many  of  them  bril- 
liant and  idealistic,  with  energies  tragi- 
cally tmchanneled  Into  constructive 
paths.  The  very  fact  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  be  constrained  to  comment, 
and  that  our  Government  should  need 
to  explain  these  demonstrations  because 
of  their  misleading  effect  upon  world 
opinion,  is  reason  enough  for  remedial 
action. 

Therefore,  it  should  be  mentioned  at 
this  time  that  Chairman  Willis  in  Au- 
gust informed  me  that  he  too  is  dis- 
turbed by  the  increase  in  Communist 
activity  among  youth  and  the  particular 
operations  of  the  W.  E.  B.  du  Bois  Clubs 
on  campuses,  and  that  a  preliminary  in- 


vestigation is  imderway  so  that  the  com- 
mittee can  hold  hearings  on  the  organi- 
zation at  the  earliest  appropriate  time. 


TOLL  TRAPS  ON  THE  NATIONAL 
SYSTEM  OF  INTERSTATE  AND  DE- 
FENSE HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer],  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   CRAMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956 
which  launched  our  great  highway  con- 
struction program,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce was  authorized  to  approve  toll 
roads,  bridges,  or  tunnels  as  part  of  the 
Interstate  System  upon  a  finding  by  him 
that  such  action  would  "promote'the  de- 
velopment of  an  integrated  Interstate 
System."    Pursuant  to  this  act,  the  Sec- 
retary has  designated  a  total  of  2,332 
miles  of  toll  highways  in  23  States  as 
part  of  the  Interstate  System.    In  my 
opinion,  the  indiscriminate  placing  of  toll 
traps  on  the  Interstate  System  is  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  or  in  keeping 
with  the  intent  of  Congress.    This  not 
only  violates  the  concept  of  a  toll-free 
Federal-Aid  Highway  System;    it  also 
makes  road  users  pay  twice — gas  taxes 
and  tolls — and  adversely  influences  the 
planning    and   construction    of    needed 
highway   improvements   since   highway 
officials  try  to  avoid  building  highways 
which  would  compete  with  toll  facilities. 
Some  years  ago,  it  was  felt  by  many 
persons  that  the  building  of  toll  roads 
in  this  country  would  end  because  of  the 
construction  of  the  41,000  mile  system  of 
interstate  highways.    This,  however,  is 
not  the  case.     Instead  of  ending,  the 
building  of  toll  roads  is  spreading.   Some 
are  under  construction  and  a  good  many 
more  are  underway.    The  August  9, 1965, 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  has 
an  article  on  this  subject  and  I  quote  a 
part  of  that  article : 

In  Oklahoma,  legislation  for  five  new  toll 
roads  recently  won  approval. 

In  Kansas,  the  legislature  has  called  for 
preliminary  studies  on  three  new  toll  road 
projects. 

In  Texas,  bonds  have  jvist  been  issued  for 
the  State's  second  stretch  of  toll  highway. 

Other  new  projects  are  just  finished,  under 
construction  or  study  in  Florida,  Louisiana, 
New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  North  Caro- 
lina and  Pennsylvania  •  •  • 

If  all  the  proposed  turnpikes  are  built, 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  will  be  added 
to  the  3,772  miles  of  toll  road  already  In 
operation  in  the  United  States. 

To  be  candid,  I  must  point  out  that  so 
far  as  I  know,  none  of  these  new  toll  fa- 
cilities are  being  proposed  as  additions  to 
the  Interstate  System.  However,  under 
the  existing  law,  they  could  be  added  to 
the  system.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  but  a  change  in  the  law  is 
needed  to  preclude  such  a  possibility. 
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Today.  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  cor- 
rect this  situation.  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion for  the  same  purpose  in  the  87th 
Congress,  the  88th  Congress,  and  again 
early  during  this  Congress.  Basically, 
the  previous  bills  would  have  required 
the  States  to  agree  not  to  construct  toll 
facilities  on  the  route  of  an  interstate 
highway  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  to  Congress  any  viola- 
tion of  this  agreement.  His  report  would 
include  recommendations  as  to  effective 
enforcement  action  to  be  taken,  which 
action  would  be  carried  out  unless  with- 
in 60  days  either  the  House  or  Senate 
passed  a  resolution  disapproving  his  pro- 
posed action. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  by  let- 
ter dated  July  1,  1965— signed  by  the 
general  covmsel  of  the  Department — 
commenting  on  my  bill.  H.R.  2958.  stated 
that: 

While  this  Department  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that  portion  of  the  bill  which 
would  require  that  all  project  agreements  for 
projects  on  the  Interstate  System  contain  a 
clause  prohibiting  toll  facility  construction 
without  concurrence  therein  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  remaining  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  not  be  considered  desirable. 

In  my  opinion,  H.R.  2958  contained 
effective  desirable  provisions  which  would 
go  far  toward  correcting  the  possibility 
of  additional  toll  traps  on  the  Interstate 
System.  Nevertheless,  the  chances  of 
having  the  bUl  enacted  over  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
are  remote.  Accordingly.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  new  bill  which  would  delete  the 
provisions  objected  to  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  retain  those  parts  to 
which  the  Department  wovUd  have  no 
objection.  The  text  of  the  bill  follows 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  wUl 
take  early  and  favorable  action  on  the 
bill. 

H.B.  11685 
(A  bUl  to  amend  section  129(b)   of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  toll  roads, 
bridges,  and  tunnels  on  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways) 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsection 
(b)    of  section   129.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  material 
after  the  last  sentence  of  the  subsection: 
"After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
all  agreements  between  the  Secretary  and  a 
State  highway  department  for  the  construc- 
tion  of   projects  on    the   Interstate   System 
shall  contain  a  clause  providing  that  no  toll 
road,  bridge,  or  timnel  will  be  constructed  on 
the  Interstate  highway  route  Involved  with- 
out the  ofBclal  concxurence  of  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  shall  not  concur  In  any  such 
construction    unless    he    shall    afllnnatlvely 
find  that,  under  the  particular  circumstances 
existing,     the    construction    of    siich    road, 
bridge,  or  tunnel  as  a  toll  facility  rather  than 
a  toll-free  facility  Is  In  the  public  Interest. - 


THE  KENNEDY  ROUND  IS  THE  FO- 
CUS FOR  WORLD  TRADE  PROB- 
LEMS .-- 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  WroNALLl  may  extend  his  remarks 


at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman' 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  October  13.  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis] delivered  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  entitled  "Commercial  Policy  at 
the  Crossroads:  The  Kennedy  Round  Is 
Focus  for  Solving  Major  Trade  Prob- 
lems." Although  he  outlined  many  of 
the  problems  facing  successful  trade  ne- 
gotiations at  the  Kennedy  round,  his 
conclusion,  which  I  share,  was  that  with 
tough  bargaining  many  of  our  trade  goals 
can  be  achieved  through  the  Kennedy 
round. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks.  Congress- 
man Curtis  made  another  contribution 
to  our  understanding  of  the  tactics  which 
must  be  used  by  our  negotiators.  He  laid 
to  rest  the  notion  first  raised  by  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  October  11  Washington  Post, 
that  the  United  States  was  tentatively 
beginning  planning  to  bypass  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Commvmity  in  some  new 
form  of  trade  arrangement. 

The  significance  of  this-  speech  did  not 
.go  unnoticed  in  the  financial  press.  Mr. 
Peter  Greenough.  financial  editor  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  in  commenting  on  the 
speech  in  his  column  of  October  14.  re- 
iterated the  two  reasons'  why  this  sug- 
gested notion  to  bypass  the  EEC  would 
be  unsound.  First,  it  conflicts  directly 
with  the  most-favored-nation  principle, 
that  duties  applied  on  goods  from  one 
country  apply  to  goods  from  all  coun- 
tries. This  cardinal  principle  of  our 
trade  policy  cannot  be  abandoned.  Sec- 
ondly, the  rumor  ignores  the  fact  that 
one  aim  of  the  Kennedy  round  is  to 
knock  down  Common  Market  trade  bar- 
riers. 
Mr.  Greenough  continued  by  saying: 

No  such  change  has  been  made,  and  the 
authority  for  this  Is  Congressman  Thomas  B. 
Curtis,  Republican,  of  Missouri,  the  one 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  kept  a  constant 
grasp  on  the  Kennedy  round's  pulse. 

Ctjrtis  took  to  the  House  floor  yesterday  to 
knock  down  the  notion  anyone  Is  trying  to 
bypass  Paris. 

Greenough  concluded  that: 

In  any  case,  the  thing  now  seems  to  sit 
In  a  bit  of  a  vacuum.  And  we  as  a  nation 
cannot  afford  It.  Tom  Curtis  Is  one  of  the 
few.  all  too  few.  In  Congress  who  appreciate 
the  big  chips  in  this  trade  game. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  the  article 
from  the  Boston  Globe  of  October  14 
at  this  point: 

VrrAL  IN  Trade  Talks — Ignore  Prance? 

No  East  Task 

(By  Peter  B.  Greenough) 

Europe  has  been  chewing  on  a  hot  riimor 
these  last  few  days— that  the  United  SUtes 
may  be  contemplating  an  end-run  around 
Prance  In  the  Kennedy  Round  trade  talks  at 
Geneva. 

The  Washington  Post  started  it.  The  Idea, 
as  the  Post  postulated  things.  Is  that  we 
would  go  ahead  and  negotiate  with  other 
major  trading  nations  and  leave  the  door 
ajar  for  the  European  Economic  Community 
(Common  Market)  countries  to  hop  aboard 
later  on.  once  their  own  Internal  scrapping 
had  been  settled. 


Intriguing  cocktail  talk  notion,  except  for 
a  couple  of  practical  realities. 

First.  In  all  our  trade  relationships  there 
is  a  key  Item  called  the  most-favored- 
natlon  clause.  What  it  means  is  that  the 
duties  we  apply  on  goods  from  one  major  ex- 
porting nation  apply  equally  to  imports  from 
other  sources. 

By  law.  therefore,  any  two-tiered  tariff 
arrangement  would  be  illegal. 

Then,  too,  the  basic  aim  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  Is  to  knock  down  Common  Market 
trade  barriers.  A  strange  way  it  would  In- 
deed be  to  let  EEC's  duties  rise  and  others 
fall;  the  whole  ball  of  wax  might  unravel. 
Moreover,  any  such  move — altogether  too 
crass  a  piece  of  diplomatic  pressure  for  any 
civilized  nation — would  also  represent  a 
major  shift  In  U.S.  trade  strategy. 

No  such  change  has  been  made,  and  the 
authority  for  this  Is  Congressman  Thomas  B. 
Curtis.  Republican,  of  Missouri,  the  one 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  kept  a  constant 
grasp  on  the  Kennedy  Round's  pulse. 

Curtis  took  to  the  House  floor  yesterday 
to  knock  down  the  notion  anyone  Is  trying 
to  bypass  Paris. 

To  illustrate  how  ridiculous  this  notion  Is 
in  the  first  place,  consider  a  remark  made 
to  the  Globe  recently  by  Otmar  Enunlnger, 
member  of  the  governing  board  of  West 
Germany's  Central  Bank. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Germany,  the 
United  States,  and  other  members  of  the  so- 
called  Group  of  Ten  managed  to  establish 
a  prop  for  the  British  pound  without 
France's  help,  we  asked  Bmmlnger  If  It 
might  be  carried  further,  to  the  point  that 
a  new  international  monetary  setup  could 
be  arranged  without  Prance's  pn-esence? 
Emnxlnger  vigorously  denied  it. 
By  like  token,  you  can  apply  this  same 
reasoning  to  the  Kennedy  round.  Increasing 
of  trade  and  provision  for  more  Uquldlty  (or 
funds  to  support  trade.  In  this  case)  are 
like  Mike  'n  Ike.  Nothing  meanlngftil  could 
possibly  be  achieved  without  Prance. 

Representative  Curtis  presently  Is  less 
optimistic  about  the  Kennedy  round's  suc- 
cessful outcome  than  he  was  last  May  while 
visiting  Geneva.  Nevertheless,  he  has  not 
reached  the  degree  of  despair  we  have  de- 
tected here  and  there. 

The  first  order  of  business,  he  suggests,  is 
for  everyone  to  bend  themselves  toward  a 
successful  ending  at  Geneva.  After  that  we 
should  begin  worrying  about  getting  a  new 
trade  blU  through  Congress  in  1967. 

Conceivably  the  Congressman  is  pushing 
the  wrong  cart.  The  way  Kennedy  round 
talks  drag.  It  looks  as  If  authority  for  the 
United  States  to  be  a  continuing  part  of 
them  wUl  be  directly  up  to  Congress  in 
another  year. 

While  trade  promoters  in  Washington  are 
about  It.  they  also  might  start  serious 
thinking  on  l\unping  all  such  efforts  under 
one  tent. 

State    Department    (and    the    Executive) 
snatched  away  Congress'  prerogative  In  con- 
nection with  the  Canadian  auto  parts  pact 
Ambassador      Christian      Herter's      office. 
created    specifically    to   push    the    Kennedy 
round,  seertis   to   have  lost  some  of   Its  zp 
(conceivably  due  to  Mr.  Herter's  lU  health  i 
In  any  case,  the  thing  now  seems  to  sit  in 
a   bit  of  a   vacuum.     And   we   as  a   natioi 
cannot  afford  It.     Tom  Cubtis  Is  one  of  the 
few.  all  too  few,  In  Congress  who  appreciate 
the  big  chips  In  this  trade  game. 


VIETNAM  DEMONSTRATIONS 
Mr.  BROYHHiL  of  North  Carolina 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that;  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Au 
(Chamberlain]  may  extend  his  remarfo 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  past  few  days  have  been  filled  with 
comments  about  the  anti-Vietnam  dem- 
onstrators who  have  so  blatantly  used 
their  democratic  freedoms  to  create  con- 
fusion with  respect  to  the  determination 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  regarding  our  presence  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  keal  damage,  Mr. 
Speaker,  comes  not'^trom  their  meaning- 
less parades  and  their  defiance  of  Fed- 
eral law  because  these  acts  and  their 
repulsive  connotations  are  decried  by 
every  thinking  American.  No,  their  real 
damage  is  to  the  morale  of  American 
troops  in  South  Vietnam.  Rather  than 
giving  attention  to  the  small  minority 
who-  have  seen  fit  to  abuse  their  free- 
doms, I  would  like  to  Reconfirm  my  grati- 
tude to  our  boys  in  Vietnam  who  are 
bravely  defending  the  cause  of  freedom 
for  their  generation.  Certainly  these 
boys  do  not  like  the  idea  of  being  in  the 
jungles  of  Vietnam,  but  realizing  the 
needs  of  their  country  they  have  ac- 
cepted orders  and  displayed  courage  and 
valor  in  what  is  a  seemingly  endless  bat- 
tle for  the  right  of  men  to  choose  their 
own  government. 

It  is  understandable  that  there  have 
been  some  complaints  among  these  sol- 
diers, but  those  of  us  who  have  visited 
South  Vietnam  and  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  our  service  people 
have  found  a  near  unanimity  of  opinion 
supporting  U.S.  objectives  in  this  trou- 
bled area.  These  boys  realize  that  we 
must  remain  in  Vietnam  because,  as  one 
young  man  told  me,  "I  would  rather 
fight  them  here  than  at  home."  These 
boys  are  risking  their  lives  and  dying  for 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  no  amount  of 
Irresponsible  demonstrating  should  de- 
tract our  attention  from  the  service  they 
are  rendering  to  the  American  people. 


DEMONSTRATIONS     AGAINST    OUR 
FOREIGN    POLICY 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  McDade]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  year  we  have  seen  the  development 
of  something  new  in  the  history  of 
America.  It  began  some  months  ago  in 
a  Midwestern  university,  when  a  teach- 
in  was  organized  by  a  few  members  of 
the  faculty  and  by  some  of  the  stu- 
dents, to  parade  their  disagreement  with 
our  policies  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

It  has  spread  since  then  to  a  nation- 
ally televised  teach-in,  to  a  nationally 
televised  debate  on  Vietnam,  to  a  public 
burning  of  draft  cards,  and  now  to  a 
threated  march  on  Washington  to  pro- 
test our  Involvement  in  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy  of  these  ac- 
tions Is  one  that  has  many  faces. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  our  Nation 
that  says  that  freedom  of  speech  Is  a 
sacred  thing.  Under  this  great  doctrine, 
the  people  of  America  have  debated 
every  issue  which  has  come  before  our 
Nation.  But  under  it,  too,  there  has 
grown  an  equally  sacred  tradition  which 
says:  "When  the  bullets  start  to  fly, 
when  our  men  are  dying  on  the  battle- 
field, the  voice  of  America  will  be  one 
voice  that  our  enemies  may  hear 
clearly." 

We  are  not  speaking  with  one  voice  to- 
day. Our  enemies  are  taking  great  con- 
solation from  a  small  divisive  group 
among  us.  Daily  the  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
report  with  glee  the  divisive  influences 
in  America.  They  are  reporting  them, 
not  as  the  voice  of  a  small  minority  of 
ill-comprehending  youth  and  ill-advised 
professors,  but  as  the  voice  of  America — 
and  they  are  deceiving  themselves  and 
their  peoples  in  so  reporting. 

Out  of  this  deceit  may  well  come  a 
prolongation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Out  of  it  may  well  come  a  new  toll  of 
death  among  our  soldiers,  our  sailors, 
our  marines,  our  airmen,  who  are  fighting 
with  bravery  in  one  of  the  most  difiScult 
wars  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

There  is  another  tragedy  to  this  which 
I  must  point  out.  It  has  long  been  true 
that  trouble  catches  the  headlines.  So 
on  the  front  pages  of  the  papers  of  the 
Nation  last  Sunday  there  were  headlines 
screaming  about  the  parades  and  teach- 
ins  protesting  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. It  was  not  readily  apparent  from 
the  reading  of  the  headlines  that  the 
group  involved  was  pitifully  small. 
These  headlines  went  to  our  men  in  Viet- 
nam, the  men  who  were  marching  out 
into  the  jungle  or  flying  over  North  Viet- 
nam in  furtherance  of  our  war  eflfort; 
and  as  they  marched  out  to  possible 
death  or  torture,  they  could  read  their 
own  noble  commitments  being  de- 
nounced by  fellow  Americans. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  in  reasoned 
tones  about  these  incidents.  There  is  a 
swelling  tide  of  anger  in  America  over 
them,  and  I  am  one  of  those  who  has 
become  angry. 

It  has  been  the  tradition,  not  of  Amer- 
ica alone,  but  of  the  whole  history  of 
civilization  that  our  teachers  should  lead 
the  young  into  the  paths  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  We  have  a  tradition  of 
teaching  in  America  that  has  produced 
great  minds,  great  souls,  even  noble  souls. 
It  is  a  monumental  tragedy  that  a  very 
small  portion  of  our  teachers  in  1965 
have  lost  sight  of  that  tradition. 

In  the  current  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic 
Scientists  there  is  an  article  by  Prof. 
Kenneth  E.  Boulding.  who  presided  over 
the  first  teach-in  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  It  is  an  article  which  is  de- 
signed to  show  how  splendidly  and  in- 
telligently the  teach-in  was  conducted, 
and  how  brilliantly  it  was  geared  to  the 
Vietnamese  war.  But  it  is  monumental- 
ly tragic  that  the  essay  on  self  praise 
spoke  no  one  word  about  the  vast  prob- 
lem of  facing  a  Communist  power  in 
China  which  is  pledged  to  dominate  Asia, 
and  eventually  the  world — through  vio- 


lence. There  is  no  word  about  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  murders  com- 
mitted by  the  Vietcong.  There  is  no 
word  about  the  ultimate  question:  Just 
what  would  happen  to  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  if  we  did  get  out? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  time  for  the 
teachers  involved  in  these  teach-in  pro- 
grams to  look  to  themselves  again.  If 
they  are  looking  for  sensationalism,  then 
I  believe  they  are  in  the  wrong  pro- 
fession. Teaching  is  supposed  to  be  a 
quiet  search  for  truth.  I  do  not  believe 
these  teach-ins  are  pursuing  eternal 
verities. 

There  are  nearly  150.000  of  our  brave 
men  presently  committed  to  the  fight  to 
save  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  from 
Communist  slavery.  We  have  made  a 
pledge  to  save  them.  We  must  keep  it, 
in  the  name  of  all  that  is  sacred  to  our 
own  traditions,  and  in  the  name  of  basic 
human  decency. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  be  with  our 
troops  in  Vietnam  to  tell  them  that 
America  stands  beside  them  in  their 
fight,  in  our  fight.  But  I  would  consider 
myself  remiss  if  I  did  not  state  this  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  where  the  men 
and  women  who  represent  the  Nation 
may  speak. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  cruel 
stupidity  of  the  teach-in  may  soon  be- 
come evident  to  the  foolish  teachers  and 
the  misguided  students  who  are  engag- 
ing in  this  work  to  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy. 

I  hope  also.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
agents  of  our  Federal  Goverrunent  will 
take  swift  and  proper  action  against 
those  people  who  are  destroying  their 
draft  cards  as  their  protest  against  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  word  about 
the  proposed  march  on  Washington.  I 
have  not  bothered  to  note  the  date  of 
this  proposed  march.  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  noting  the  date.  I  merely  wish 
to  note  that  I  shall  not  be  in  my  office 
to  meet  any  marchers  coming  to  Wash- 
ington. I  hope  none  come  from  among 
the  great  patriots  in  my  own  10th  Con- 
gressional District,  where  my  constitu- 
ents know  the  meaning  of  this  war,  and 
know  they  must  stand  solidly  with  our 
fighting  men.  In  any  event,  I  have  no 
desire  to  see  any  marchers,  to  discuss 
anything  with  any  marchers.  I  shall 
make  a  conscious  effort  to  be  absent 
when  they  arrive.  I  have  nothing  to 
discuss  with  them.  I  would,  however, 
suggest  that  if  they  really  need  conversa- 
tion, they  travel  into  the  central  high- 
lands of  Vietnam,  to  discuss  their  prob- 
lems with  our  soldiers  and  marines  in 
the  jungles.  That  conversation  should 
be  profitable  for  them. 


CRISIS     IN     OUR     FISCAL     POLICY 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
faratig  this  year  something  of  a  crisis 
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In  our  nscal  policy.  We  have  voted  the 
largest  budget  in  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tion. No  one  can  be  unaware  of  the 
importance  of  saving  wherever  saving  is 
possible.  We  have  called  upon  the  De- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government  to 
exercise  the  wisest  prudence  in  their  ex- 
penditures. We  have  called  upon  them 
to  do  so  in  the  past. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  re- 
port in  this  House  that  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Memmott,  Acting  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  there  is  one 
man  who  is  well  aware  of  the  need  to 
save  money  and  who  is  doing  something 
about  it  today  Just  as  he  did  something 
about  it  yesterday.  At  my  request,  Mr. 
Memmott  has  made  available  to  me  cer- 
tain documents  and  directives  originat- 
ing in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  which  are 
specifically  aimed  at  saving  as  much 
money  as  possible.  I  am  inserting  those 
directives  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

for  all  of  you  to  read : 

April  26,  1965. 
To:  Assistant  directors. 
From:  Director. 
Subject:   Convention  and  foreign  travel. 

Travel  to  conventions  and  foreign  coun- 
tries to  attend  meetings  of  teclinical  societies 
is  worthwhile  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
should  be  represented  at  the  meetings  where 
a  definite  benefit  from  such  attendance  is 
clearly  demonstrable.  However,  the  num- 
ber of  requests  for  convention  and  foreign 
travel  being  received  for  approval  leads  me 
to  believe  that  insufficient  thought  Is  given 
by  the  persons  Involved  to  the  need  for  the 
requested  travel. 

There  has  been  and  continues  to  be  in- 
creased emphasis  by  the  Congress  on  reduc- 
tion of  travel  expenses  of  Government  em- 
ployees. Furthermore,  It  Is  the  announced 
policy  of  President  Johnson  and  Secretary 
Udall  to  utilize  our  manpower  to  the  full- 
est extent  In  order  to  advance  our  techni- 
cal programs  as  rapidly  as  possible  with 
available  funds.  Personnel  attending  for- 
eign sponsored  meetings  and  conventions 
without  good  cause  are  not  being  utilized 
fully. 

Supervisors  at  all  levels  of  operation 
should  carefuUy  consider  all  applications 
for  convention  and  foreign  travel  and  for- 
ward only  those  which  appear  to  fit  the 
criteria  for  serious  need  for  attendance.  I 
am  personally  Interested  In  making  an  all- 
out  effort  to  reduce  travel  expenses  to  a 
minimum  and  owing  to  the  comparatively 
large  expense  Involved  In  both  convention 
and  foreign  travel  this  naturally  Is  an  item 
which  win  bear  cloee  scrutiny. 

Frank  C.  Memmott, 

Director. 

April  20,  1965. 
To:    Director,    through    Assistant    Director, 

Health  and  Safety. 
From:  Chief,  Division  of  Coal  Mine  Inspec- 
tion. 
Subject :   Reducing  cost  of  travel. 

On  April  7,  1965,  I  attended  a  conference 
with  officials  of  the  Freeman   Coal  Mining 
Corp.  and  health  and  safety  district  D,  Bu- 
reavi  of  Mines,  at  the  company's  office.  West 
Frankfort.  HI.    When  the  conference  was  ar- 
ranged, we  anticipated  that  it  would  not  be 
concluded  until  late  in  the  afternoon  which 
meant  the  only  available  return  flight  would 
be    at   7:45   ajn..   April   8,    from    Evansville, 
Ind. — a  2-hour  drive  from  West  Frankfort. 
Inasmuch  as  we  were  able  to  complete  the 
"    conference    before    12    noon    on    April    7,    I 
contacted    the    Eastern    Air    Lines    office    In 
Evansville  and  arranged  to  change  my  flight 
time  from  7:45  a.m..  April  8,  to  3:30  p.m.. 


April  7.  My  scheduled  flight  at  7:45  a.m.  on 
AprU  8  returning  from  Evansville,  Ind.,  was 
first  class,  the  only  available  accommodation 
on  that  flight.  Inasmuch  as  I  was  able  to 
obtain  to\irl5t-class  accommodations  on  the 
return  flight  on  the  afternoon  of  April  7, 


a  saving  of  $10.70  In  air  fare  and  a  saving  of 
$8  per  diem  was  realized. 

I  am  giving  you  this  statement  to  prove 
that  we  are  quite  sincere  In  our  efforts  to  cut 
costs  wherever  possible. 

H.  P.  Weaver. 


Control  of  travel 


I 


Fiscal  year  1964 

Fiscal  ynai  1965 

Budget 

Cost 

Percent 

Budget 

Cost 

Percent 

Administration     ---.-- 

$03,400 
271.700 
402,500 
336,000 
61,300 

$65,694 
221,375 
356,401 
355,054 
53,676 

70.3 
81.4 
88.5 
105.3 
87.5 

$93,710 
279,090 
389,500 
366,800 
85,900 

$62, 673 
183, 787 
325,  525 
308,575 
62, 755 

66.7 

Minpral  rpsoiircfl  dfiVGlODHlGIlt  ......... 

65.8 

Minerals  research.. ....__•...••...— 

83.5 

Health  and  safetv ............... 

811 

HeUum 

73.0 

Total 

1,165,800 

1,032,290 

88.6 

1,215,000 

943,215 

77.6 
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U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior, 

BtmEATj  of  Mines, 
Washington,  D.C..  July  6, 1965. 
To :  Assistant  directors. 
From:  Director. 
Subject:  Travel. 

You  are  aware  of  my  Insistence  that  every 
Bureau  of  Mines  official  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  approving  travel  exercise 
prudence  and  care  In  the  expenditure  of  such 
fimds.  With  your  cooperation.  In  fiscal  year 
1965  we  did  a  good  Job  of  restricting  travel 
only  to  those  trips  we  considered  absolutely 
essential  for  conduct  of  the  Bureau's  busi- 
ness. During  the  1966  fiscal  year.  I  am  again 
soliciting  yoxir  help  in  exercising  a  tight  con- 
trol over  the  expenditures  of  the  Bureau's 
travel  funds.  One  way  to  accomplish  our 
goal  Is  for  you  to  alert  all  members  of  your 
staff  to  review  carefully  their  requirements 
and  plans  for  travel. 

With  respect  to  travel  by  assistant  direc- 
tors, starting  Immediately  I  will  exi)ect  an 
absence  from  the  office  notice  (form  6-536) 
to  be  on  my  desk  at  least  5  days  before  a  pro- 
posed trip.  In  certain  emergencies  where 
such  notification  Is  Impossible,  verbal  notice 
should  be  given  If  practical.  I  will  expect 
the  absence  form  to  be  prepared  In  enough 
detail  to  provide  me  with  full  Information 
regarding  the  purpose  of  the  trip. 

Similar  procedures  should   be  set  up  for 
the  personnel  under  your  direction. 
Frank  C.  Memmott, 

Acting  Director. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bdreau  of  Mines, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  27.  1965. 
To:   Assistant  Directors,  Headquarters  Divi- 
sion   Chiefs.    Area    Directors.    Research 
Center  Directors. 
From:  Director. 
Subject:  Travel.  ,^^ 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  our  obligation  to 
carefully  and  continuously  monitor  our 
travel  commitments.  In  addition  to  our  ef- 
forts In  this  direction  and  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  congressional  committees, 
President  Johnson  and  Secretary  Udall,  per- 
sonally, have  directed  that  travel  be  re- 
stricted to  those  Instances  that  are  clearly 
essential  to  the  effective  performance  of  the 
Government's  most  urgent  programs. 

The  obligation  to  conform  to  this  policy  at- 
taches to  all  persons  to  whom  authority  has 
been  delegated  to  approve  travel,  as  well  as 
to  their  supervisors.  The  funds  allotted  to 
offices,  laboratories,  and  projects  are  con- 
trolled by  objects  and  we  know  that  each 
supervisor  establishes  his  work  plans  with 
the  limitations  on  such  objects  as  travel  In 
mind. 

Aside  from  the  travel  that  Is  essential  to 
the  effective  conduct  and  management  of  the 
Bureau's  specifically  authorized  projects  and 
programs,  It  Is  expected  that  our  presence  at 
certain  public  affairs,  meetings  and  conven- 


tions is  necessary  to  maintain  appropriate 
Government,  public,  and  Industry  relation- 
ships and  to  gain  the  scientific  and  commer- 
cial knowledge  that  is  Important  to  the 
planning  and  conduct  of  our  work.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  the  total  funds  available 
for  travel  Is  fixed  and  we  are  expected  to  not 
only  perform  all  of  our  obligations  within 
that  total  but  to  Implement  controls  that 
insure  that  expenditures  are  well  below  it. 

This  year  a  nvunber  of  new  national  pro- 
grams of  partlciilar  significance,  such  as  the 
wilderness  investigations  and  the  scrap  stud- 
ies, involves  the  need  for  extensive  travel  on 
the  part  of  numerous  people.  Moreover, 
travel  that  Is  essential  and  clearly  necessary 
to  the  conduct  and  management  of  our  con- 
tinuing research  and  Investigative  programs 
Involves  substantial  expenditures.  In  ap- 
proving travel  for  other  purposes  each  of  us 
recognizes  that  funds  remaining  for  the  con- 
duct of  our  authorized  work  are  reduced  by 
a  like  amount.  Therefore,  In  contemplating 
travel  for  any  purpose,  each  of  us  must,  in 
his  own  mind,  be  completely  satisfied  that 
his  decision  Is  correct. 

In  weighing  the  merits  of  individual  In- 
stances of  travel,  ultimate  approval  of  for- 
eign trips  rests  with  the  SecreUry  and,  in 
other  cases,  with  this  office.  We  expect  In 
these  Instances  that  appropriate  Judgment 
has  been  exercised  by  the  originator  of  the 
request  as  well  as  the  supervising  offices.  The 
fact  that  approval  might  rest  elsewhere  In 
no  sense  relieves  the  proposed  traveler  of  hli 
obligation  to  objectively  determine  what  the 
cost  means  In  terms  of  our  total  obligations 
and  if  It  Is  clearly  essential. 

Frank  C.  Memmott. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  give  my  own 
personal  commendation  to  Mr.  Memmott 
for  his  work  in  this  direction.  I  hope 
that  every  Director  in  every  section  of 
the  Federal  Government  will  take  note  of 
his  fine  activities  and  will  go  and  do  like- 
wise. It  is  certainly  an  effort  that  is  well 
worth  the  commendation  of  this  entire 
body,  ^^^^^^^___ 

THE  WIZARD'S  NEW  ROBE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Daily  News  has  a  very  inci- 
sive editorial  in  their  October  20  edition. 
It  deals  with  the  5th  amendment  tastl- 
mony   of   Imperial   Wizard   Robert  M. 


Shelton  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  I  heard  his  en- 
tire testimony — or  possibly  I  should  say 
his  lack  thereof — and  it  is  quite  a  con- 
trast compared  to  his  previous  invective 
and  loud  talk.  Like  most  demagogs,  he 
issued  a  pious  and  self-serving  declara- 
tion afterwards  that  he  was  fighting  for 
freedom  and  so  forth.  He  is  not  fighting 
for  freedom,  Mr.  Speaker.  By  his  own 
admission  he  is  fighting  to  prevent  the 
Negro  from  attaining  his  constitutional 
rights  and  protections. 

It  is  quite  ironic  that  he  should  en- 
deavor to  use  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment  in  his  declina- 
tions to  respond  to  questions  dealing  with 
everything  from  his  title  to  mismanage- 
ment of  funds.  He  is  dead  set  against 
the  Negro  achieving  any  rights  through 
the  equal  protection  clause  but  he  cer- 
tainly found  it  a  safe  sanctuary  for  the 
time  being.  I  am  hopeful  that  he  will  be 
cited  for  contempt  of  Congress.  The 
Daily  News  editorial  hits  the  nail  right 
on  the  head,  and  it  follows: 

The  Wizard's  New  Robk 

The  U.S.  Constitution  surely  is  one  of  the 
most  wondrous  protective  garments  ever  con- 
ceived by  man.  It  shields  alike  the  Innocent 
and  the  guilty,  the  sheep  and  the  wolf,  the 
accuser  and  the  accused. 

Now  It  gathers  under  Its  capacious  skirts 
even  the  Imperial  Wizard  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan. 

This  In  Itself  Is  Irony  of  high  degree.  For 
the  Constitution  and  its  amendments  are 
repugnant  to  every  tenet  and  every  trapping 
of  the  Klan. 

Yet  Mr.  Robert  Shelton,  who  heads  the 
United  Klans  of  America,  has  found  the.Con- 
stitution  a  more  comfortable  garment  in 
which  to  wrap  himself  than  the  robe  and 
hood  of  his  organization. 

He  Invoked  not  only  the  5th  but  also  the 
1st,  4th,  and  14th  amendments  to  avoid 
giving  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  any  Information  about  the  Klan. 
It  was  an  Interesting  selection,  to  say  the 
least. 

The  first  amendment  guarantees  freedom 
of  religion,  of  speech,  of  press,  of  assembly 
and  of  petition  for  redress  of  grievances.  Do 
Klansmen  believe  In  these  freedoms  for 
Negroes,  for  Catholics,  for  Jews,  for  anyone 
who  opposes  them? 

The  fourth  amendment  safeguards  the 
right  of  people  to  be  secvire  against  search 
and  seizure  except  iinder  full  color  of  the  law. 
Do  Klansmen  wait  for  warrants  before  start- 
ing on  midnight  forays? 

The  fifth  amendment  does  more  than  pro- 
tect a  person  against  self-incrimination.  It 
further  pledges  that  no  one  shall  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law.  Do  the  noose  and  the  whip,  the 
torch  and  the  gun  comprise  due  process  of 
law? 

The  14th  amendment's  ttse  In  this  Instance 
Is  most  Ironic  of  all.  It  guarantees  full  citi- 
zenship to  all  persons  born  or  naturalized 
in  the  United  States — including  Negroes — 
and  forbids  States  to  pass  laws  abridging 
this  privilege.  Was  it  not  to  thwart  the  pur- 
poses of  this  amendment  that  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  was  born? 

Mr.  Shelton,  of  course,  has  the  privilege 
of  invoking  these  or  any  other  constitutional 
provisions  if  he  wishes.  As  a  citizen,  he  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  no 
matter  what  he  may  think  of  Its  application 
to  others.    So  are  his  fellow  Klansmen. 

But  the  American  people  will  form  their 
own  opinion  of  men  who  hide  behind  con- 
stitutional Immunity  as  readily  as  they  hide 
behind  robes  and  hoods. 


HOW  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOT  IN- 
VOLVED   IN   VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  a  report  published  by 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions  of  the  Fund  for  the  Repub- 
lic, Inc.,  entitled,  "How  the  United  States 
Got  Involved  in  Vietnam,"  by  Robert 
Scheer.  The  author's  background  and 
qualifications  were  described  thus: 

Robert  Scheer  is  coauthor  with  Maurice 
ZeltUn  of  the  book.  "Cuba:  Tragedy  In  Otir 
Hemisphere."  A  correspondent  for  Ram- 
parts and  the  Realist.  Mr.  Scheer  has  recently 
returned  from  a  trip  to  southeast  Asia. 

Later  I  received  an  appraisal  of  the  re- 
port, plus  a  much  more  generous  run- 
down on  Mr.  Scheer's  background,  from 
another  recipient  of  the  report,  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  H.  Ichord,  of  Missouri, 
who  is  my  colleague  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  He 
made  an  excellent  reply  to  the  letter  we 
both  received. 

Because  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  a 
congressional  oflBce  to  thoroughly  digest 
all  informative  materials  which  it  regu- 
larly receives,  the  following  insertions 
should  prove  useful  in  evaluating  the  re- 
port, "How  the  United  States  Got  In- 
volved in  Vietnam": 
Letter  of   Representative   Richard   Ichord 

Recently  I  received  from  you  a  copy  of 
"How  the  United  States  Got  Involved  in 
Vietnam,"  by  Robert  Scheer,  which  you  de- 
scribed as  "the  best  short  treatment  of  this 
subject  I  have  ever  seen."  After  a  very 
thorough  reading  of  the  material.  I  must 
strongly  disagree  with  yovu:  conclusion. 

The  publication  Is  filled  with  half-truths, 
distortions,  implications.  Innuendoes,  and 
Inferences  which  lead  one  to  believe  that  Ho 
Chi  Minh  is  the  George  Washington  of  Viet- 
nam and  any  American  who  has  had  any 
part  in  our  involvement  is  guilty  of  stopping 
a  legitimate  revolution.  For  exam^ple,  In 
the  section  entitled  "The  Lobby."  Mr.  Scheer 
implies  that  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  was 
the  result  of  a  plot  carried  out  by  such  dis- 
tinguished Americans  as  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Matjrine  Neitberger,  Edna  Kellt,  Emanttel 
Celler,  and  Cardinal  Spellman.  I  would 
also  point  out  to  you  that  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic,  which  allegedly  sponsored  the 
publication  of  the  material,  has  been  de- 
nounced by  the  very  people  wbo  provided  the 
money  for  Its  establishment. 

I  am  equally  confident  that  you  were  also 
unaware  of  Mr.  Scheer's  previous  efforts  in 
behalf  41  the  Vietcong,  Fidel  Castro,  and 
Mao  TBe  Tung. 

I  enclose  a  brief  r6sum6  of  Mr.  Scheer's 
activities  which  I  am  also  sending  to  all 
Members  of  Congress  for  their  information. 
I  am  sending  this  to  them  as  I  believe  they 
should  be  informed  of  the  kind  of  material 
being  printed  and  distributed  by  an  al- 
leged education  organization  which  enjoys 
a  tax-exempt  status.  I,  of  course,  am  send- 
ing it  only  to  the  Members  who  received  a 
copy  from  you. 

With  warmest  personal  regard,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  H.  Ichord, 
Member  of  Congress. 

ENCLOSUTtE       "PtaSPjLfLED     •  BY       REPRESENTATIVE 

Ichord  on  Robert  Scheer 
(The  following  is  a  brief  r£sum6  of  the 
previous    activities   of   Mr.   Robert    Scheer, 


based  on  documented  evidence  held  in  the 
files  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities.) 

1.  Robert  Scheer  is  a  former  executive 
committee  member  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  chapter  of  the  Fair  Play 
for  Cuba  Committee. 

2.  Robert  Scheer  has  traveled  to  Vietnam. 
He  appeared  as  an  Introductory  speaker  at  a 
showing  of  the  film  entitled  "War  In  Viet- 
nam." The  film  was  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam? 
"Vietcong,"  and  was  confiscated  by  Federal 
authorities  In  New  York. 

3.  Robert  Scheer  was  among  the  first  stu- 
dents to  violate  the  Cuban  travel  ban.  An 
Investigation  of  this  travel  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  indi- 
cated the  trip  was  financed  to  a  large  degree 
by  a  foreign  power.  While  In  Cuba,  the  stu- 
dents cheered  at  a  film  showing  American 
aircraft  being  shot  down. 

4.  Robert  Scheer's  book  "Cuba:  Tragedy 
in  Oiu'  Hemisphere."  damns  the  U.S.  policies 
and  deifies  Fidel  Castro. 

5.  Robert  Scheer  was  among  those  who 
signed  a  petition  urging  President  Kennedy 
to  adopt  a  fairer  policy  toward  Cuba. 

6.  Robert  Scheer  Is  actively  engaged  in  the 
programs  of  the  Women's  Strike  for  Peace 
and  appears  in  their  "demonstrations."  in- 
cluding the  massive  march  in  Times  Square, 
New  York  City,  coinciding  with  the  march  on 
Washington. 

7.  The  following  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many  quotes  attributed  to  Robert  Scheer: 

"We  cannot  expect  Jack  Kennedy  to  feel 
the  necessity  of  p>olltlcal  freedom — he  has 
never  been  threatened  by  the  state,  never 
questioned  by  the  secret  police  (FBI),  never 
seen  his  parents  arrested  as  political 
prisoners." 

"You  must  talk  about  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  Communist  China  and  the  role 
of  profit  in  the  perversion  of  the  American 
consumer."  * 

"As  imperfect  as  they  may  be.  Nasser.  Mao. 
Toure,  and  Castro  have  liberated  their  people 
for  the  first  time  in  modern  history  and  we 
as  a  people  oppose  them." 

8.  Robert  Scheer  is  an  aimounced  partici- 
pant in  the  coming  international  days  of 
protest  on  October  15  and  16  which  are  spon- 
sored by  the  Vietnam  day  committee.  This 
is  the  committee  which  attempted  to  halt 
the  troop  trains  in  CaUfornla. 


FENCINQ  AND  SPRAYING  POSE 
DUAL  THREAT  TO  ANTELOPE 
ON   PUBLIC    GRAZING    LANDS 

Mr.  REDT.TN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rbuss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  over  the  welfare  of  antelope 
herds  on  our  federally  owned  public 
grazing  lands  in  the  West.  I  warned 
earlier  that  the  erection  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  fences  on  these  public  lands  in- 
hibited the  movement  of  antelope  herds 
which  must  range  widely  for  the  food 
and  water  they  need  to  survive. 

This  concern  prompted  me  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1965.  to  Introduce  KU.  11359.  a 
bill  to  prohibit  the  erection  of  fences 
which  impede  the  movement  of  wildlife 
on  public  lands  used  for  grazing  and 
other  purposes. 
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On  October  9.  1965.  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  issued  a  position 
statement  on  its  fencing  policy  on  pub- 
licly owned  lands  in  the  West.  I  dis- 
cussed this  statement — Congressional 
Record.  October  14,  1965.  pages  27052- 
27054 — and  reported  that  I  was  encour- 
aged that  the  BLM  was  recommending  a 
tightening  of  its  fencing  policy. 

The  threat  to  antelope  posed  by  the 
network  of  fences  on  publicly  owned 
grazing  lands — over  6.100  miles  of  such 
fencing  has  been  erected  in  Wyoming 
alone — is  described  In  an  excellent  arti- 
cle in  the  October  15  issue  of  Conserva- 
tion News,  a  publication  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation. 

The  article  points  out  that  the  BLM 
and  livestock  operators  have  embarked 
on  still  another  program  that  could  cut 
down  on  the  antelope  population— aerial 
spraying  to  kill  sagebrush.  Cattle  and 
sheep  do  not  eat  the  hardy  plant,  but  it 
is  a  staple  in  the  antelope's  diet. 

Since  an  estimated  two-thirds  of  our 
antelope  live  on  public  lands  admin- 
istered by  the  BLM.  it  follows  that  the 
Bureau's  policy  on  management  of  this 
land  will  play  an  important  role  in  de- 
termining the  future  of  antelope  herds. 
Congress  originally  directed  the  BLM 
to  manage  these  public  lands  for  mul- 
tiple uses,  including  livestock  production, 
wildlife  habitat,  recreation  and  timber 
production. 

The  Conservation  News  article  implies 
that  this  directive  Is  not  being  followed 
by  the  BLM. 

I  include  a  copy  of  the  article  by  Wil- 
lard  T.  Johns.  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Conservation  Education  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation: 


Where  the  Livestock,  bxtt  Not  the  Ante- 
lope. Can  Plat 
(By  WlUJohns) 
The  West,  according  to  the  popular  ballad. 
Is  supposed    to   be  the   place   where   seldom 
Is  heard  a  discouraging  word  and  the  deer 
and  the  antelope  play. 

Not  any  more.  At  least  not  In  Wyoming 
where  the  hottest  controversy  in  years  Is 
boiling  up  among  conservationists,  sports- 
men, ranchers,  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. At  stake  Is  the  future  of  the 
pronghorn  antelope,  America's  only  genuine 
and  distinct  mammal — a  species  which  has 
no  living  relatives  In  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

The    fleet-footed,    graceful    and    colorful 
pronghorn    antelope    Is    a    creature    of    the 
prairies    and    wide-open    spaces.      It    once 
ranged  over  an  area  of  2  million  square  miles 
m  the  central  part  of  the  continent — north 
Into  Canada,  south  Into  Mexico,  east  to  Iowa 
and  west  to  Oregon.  Washington,  and  some 
parts  of  California.     Some  estimates  of  its 
numbers  in  the  early  1800's  ran  as  high  as 
30  to  40  million  animals.     But  less  than  75 
years  later,  a  2-year  survey   In   1922-24  by 
State  and  Federal  conservation  agenlces  re- 
vealed that  only  about  26.600  antelope  were 
left  In  the  16  Western  States.     It  looked  like 
the  end  of  the  pronghorn  as  a  game  animal 
and  almost  all  of  the  States  moved  quickly 
to  close  the  seasons  and  give  the  antelope 
full  legal  protection.    Within  30  years,  how- 
ever, the  antelope  came  back.    Between  1924 
and  1957.  Wyoming's  antelope  herd  Increased 
from  less  than  7.000  to  105.000;  in  Montana 
from  about  3.000  to  59.000;  In  Arizona  from 
about  650  to  more  than  9,000.     Today,  sur- 
veys indicate  antelope  herds  on  the  remain- 
ing range  may  total  over  300.000  animals. 


Now.  however,  the  fate  of  the  antelope 
rests  not  so  much  with  the  hunter  as  It  does 
with  other  users  of  Its  range,  especially  with 
Government  agencies  which  control  those 
uses.  Today,  It  Is  not  the  hunting  rifle  that 
poses  a  threat  to  the  welfare  of  these  popu- 
lar and  important  animals;  rather,  the  doom 
of  the  antelope  may  well  be  determined  by 
the  erection  of  fences  and  the  application 
of  herbicides  on  Its  home  on  the  range. 

As  with  all  wild  birds  and  animals,  habitat 
Is  the  key  to  antelope  abundance.  But  un- 
like many  game  animals,  antelope  habitat 
has  but  two  simple  characteristics — plenty 
of  sagebrvish  and  plenty  of  wide  open  space. 
Over  most  of  Its  present  range,  these  two 
simple  requirements"  are  also  characteristics 
of  federally  owned  land  in  the  Western 
States— land  still  left  In  the  public  domain 
and  administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
through  its  State  directors  and  advisory 
boards.  Indeed,  two  out  of  every  three 
pronghorn  antelope  alive  today  are  found  on 
lands  administered  by  this  single  Bureau. 

Here  Is  where  the  fate  of  the  antelope 
hangs  in  the  balance — a  balance  of  uses  for 
the  public  domain.  Until  fairly  recently, 
there  was  little.  If  any,  conflict  but  today 
new  techniques  and  new  materials  spell  the 
beginning  of  a  rapid  change.  Prom  pioneer 
days,  the  greatest  single  use  of  these  lands 
has  been  (and  still  Is)  the  grazing  of  sheep 
and  cattle.  It  Is  a  land  use  upon  which  a 
rich  and  powerful  Industry  has  been  built 
and  for  years,  many  livestock  operators  have 
considered  grazing  to  be  the  only  use  for 
which  these  lands  are  suited. 

Fortunately  for  antelope,  there  has  been 
no  great  problem  in  their  sharing  the  range 
with  cattle  or  sheep.  Occasionally  a  feeling 
of  resentment  cropped  up  among  some 
ranchers  who  felt  the  antelope  were  com- 
peting with  their  cattle  or  sheep  for  the 
available  forage.  Wildlife  biologists,  how- 
ever, long  since  have  proved  that  with  proper 
stocking  rates  of  domestic  livestock  and  game 
there  Is  little  competition  for  specific  food 
plants. 

Still  another  ballad  expressing  the  feeling 
of  the  old  West  contained  the  line.  "Don't 
fence  me  in."     And.  until  recent  years,  most 
of  the  people  and  all  of  the  antelope  felt 
that  fences  on  the  open  range  were  t6o  costly 
and  really  unnecessary.     Where  some  control 
or  watchfulness  over  flocks  of  sheep  or  herds 
of  cattle  was  necessary,  livestock  operators 
used  cowboys  or  sheepherders.     Today,  how- 
ever, most  of  the  cowboys  and  other  "riders 
of  the  purple  sage"  are  seen  only  on  tele- 
vision, at  dude  ranches,  or  in  rodeos.     Con- 
trol of  grazing  now  is  beginning  to  take  the 
form  of  fences — wire  fences  strung  mile  after 
mile  across  the  range  in  order  to  divide  graz- 
ing units  and  keep  sheep  and  cattle  off  the 
highways.     These   fences   do   keep   livestock 
within  well-defined  areas,  of  coiu^e,  and  do 
eliminate  the  cost  of  hiring  men  to  watch 
over    them.     But    for   the    antelope,    fences 
pose   a   serious   problem.     Unlike   deer    and 
other  big  game,  antelope  normally  are  not 
good   high   Jumpers.    Some  pronghorna   do 
have  the  ability  to  get  across  fences,  even 
when  running  at  full  speed  (up  to  50  miles 
per  hour)  by  projecting  themselves  through 
or  under  the  strands  of  barbed  wire.     Most 
adults  in  time  have  learned  how  to  Jump 
over  a  4-foot  fence  but  many  are  still  lost 
where    fences   corner   during   severe    snow- 
storms.    Young   antelope,   however,   usually 
wind  up  entangled  in  the  wire  or  are  com- 
pletely blocked  from  traditional   migration 
routes. 

Coupled  with  fencing  is  another,  and 
equally  serious,  problem.  In  Wyoming,  as  in 
many  other  places,  much  of  the  public  do- 
main has  been  badly  overgrazed.  The  better 
forage  grasses  are  gone,  the  topsoil  eroded 
away,  and  about  the  only  plant  that  can  sur- 
vive is  the  tough  sagebrush.    Thus  the  Bu- 


reau of  Land  Management  and  the  livestock 
operators  are  embarked  on  a  major  range  re- 
habilitation program.  Many  techniques 
have  been  tried  but  currently  the  most  popu- 
lar, and  least  expensive,  seems  to  be  aerial 
spraying  of  the  herbicide  2,4-D  In  an  oil  sus- 
pension.  The  objective  Is  to  kill  out  the 
sagebrush,  then  reseed  the  range  In  the  hope 
that  it  will  come  back  to  grasses  and  other 
forage  for  livestock.  The  only  hitch  Is  that 
In  many  places  the  only  topsoil  left  Is  the 
little  bit  held  together  under  the  sagebrush 
plants.  When  they  are  destroyed,  wind  or 
water  erosion  sweeps  that  soil  away  and  no 
amount  of  reseedlng  will  ever  bring  back 
suitable  forage  cover.  One  study  In  Mon- 
tana, for  example,  showed  that  after  a  sage- 
brush spraying  program  had  been  completed, 
the  grass  cover  Increased  only  1  percent. 

With  this  background,  it  is  not  too  difficult 
to  understand  the  concern  of  Wyoming 
sportsmen,  as  well  as  that  of  conservationists 
everywhere,  over  current  fencing  and  spray- 
ing programs  in  the  "Equality  State."  In 
the  Bench  Coral  area  of  Sublette  County 
north  of  Big  Plney,  for  example,  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  has  announced  It  plans 
to  spray  2,4-D  to  kill  out  sagebrush  on  over 
half  of  the  64,000  acres  In  the  next  8  years. 
Already,  BLM  has  sprayed  5,000  acres  and  has 
scheduled  application  of  the  herbicide  next 
year  In  the  most  Important  antelope  fawn- 
ing area  on  the  Bench  Corral.  Three  years 
ago.  according  to  Wyoming  Game  Warden 
Dave  Thomas,  the  antelope  population  on 
the  Bench  Corral  totaled  530  animals.  Last 
year  BLM  started,  or  permitted  holders  of 
grazing  allotments  to  start,  a  fence  building 
program  as  well  as  spraying  to  eradicate  the 
sagebrush.  The  May  1965,  spring  census 
showed  the  antelope  population  had  dropped 
to  437  and  5  weeks  after  the  spraying  of 
5,000  acres,  the  count  was  168  animals. 
Thomas  points  out  that  the  spray  doesnt 
actually  kill  the  antelope,  but  it  apparently 
does  drive  them  out  of  the  area  and  scatters 
them  In  small  herds  from  which  they  don't 
seem  to  regroup. 

Another  "hot  spot"  In  the  controversy  Is 
located    in    the   Rattlesnake    Mountains  on 
some  20,000  acres  known  as  the  Cabin  Creek 
Allotment.     This    includes    18.240    acres  of 
Federal  land  administered  by  BLM,  770  acres 
of  State  land,  and  1,670  acres  of  deeded  land 
It  was  formerly  operated  by  the  Grieve  fam- 
ily as  the  Diamond  Ring  Ranch,  with  cattle 
using  the  allotment.    When  the  ranch  was 
sold  several  years  ago.  the  new  owner  applied 
to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  for  per- 
mission to  graze  both  cattle  and  sheep  on 
the  land,  as  well  as  permission  to  construct 
about  30  miles  of  sheep-tight  fencing.    Per- 
mission to  graze  sheep  was  granted.     The 
Bureau,  however,  has  an  agreement  of  long 
standing  with  the  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish 
Department   to   consult   with   it   before  au- 
thorizing any  fences  on  the  public  land.    In 
this  case,  the  department  refused  to  give 
approval  because  the  fencing  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  antelope.    Last  simuner.  how- 
ever, a  stirvey  of  this  area  showed  that  the  30 
miles  of  fence  had  been  erected  on  the  public 
domain  without  permission  from  BLM,  the 
Wyoming  department,  or  anyone  else.    To 
date,  the  fence  Is  still  up  although  affidavits 
have  been  filed  against  the  Diamond  Ring 
Ranch  Company  in  the  hope  that  the  US 
attorney  will  file  a  civil  suit  compelling  the 
firm  to  tear  it  down. 

To  resolve  a  growing  problem  and  Insure 
the  future  of  antelope  in  Wyoming,  Tom 
Bell,  president  of  the  Wyoming  WUdlife  Fed- 
eration, has  called  for  a  10-polnt  program, 
as  follows: 

1.  An  Indefinite  moratorliim  on  sheep- 
tight  fence  on  the  public  domain  where 
antelope  are  involved. 

2.  Fencing  on  all  Important  antelope 
ranges  should  be  kept  to  a  mlnlmvim.  Where 
fences  are  absolutely  necessary,  they  should 
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hP  no  more  than  a  four-strand  wire  fence. 
with  the  bottom  wire  no  less  than  16  inches 
above  ground  level. 

3  A  concentrated  and  Intensive  research 
effort  to  determine  the  effects  on  antelope  of 
fences  now  In  place.  ^ 

4  A  review  of  grazing  fees.  Svlth  the 
thought  m  mind  that  where  minimum  fences 
onlv  are  permitted,  the  fees  would  remain 
low-  otherwise,  where  the  public  Is  subsidiz- 
ing the  building  of  fences,  the  fees  would  be 
scaled  upward. 

5  A  modification  of  a  number  of  fences 
lying  on  or  across  critical  migration  routes 
of  antelope  where  these  are  known,  the  mod- 
ification to  be  as  above. 

6  A  posting  of  all  roads  on  all  lands  in 
grazing  districts  where  there  Is  an  Intersper- 
sion  of  private  and  public  lands.  If  the  pub- 
lic allows  grazing  on  Its  land,  the  private 
landowner  should  certainly  allow  access 
across  theirs. 

7.  Iirunedlate  prosecution  of  any  unau- 
thorized fences  and  illegal  signs. 

8  Immediate  installation  of  livestock  "ex- 
closures,"  5  to  10  acres  In  size,  on  the  public 
range  In  order  to  determine  range  rehabili- 
tation through  natural  processes  and  then  to 
compare  results  with  present  livestock  al- 
lotments. 

9.  Immediate  implementation  of  methoas 
to  obUin  better  control  of  livestock  numbers 
on  the  public  range.  There  is  really  no  ex- 
cuse for  livestock  owners  receiving  only  a 
light  slap  on  the  wrist  for  consistently  over- 
stocking and  overgrazing,  and  for  willful 
trespass. 

10.  A  concentrated  and  intensive  research 
effort  to  determine  the  long-range  eflect  of 
sagebrush  spraying  on  all  the  ecological 
communities  Involved. 

Echoes  of  the  fight  to  save  the  antelope 
In  the  "Equality  State"  are  now  spreading 
across  the  Nation  They  sounded  through 
Pinedale  In  late  August  when  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation's  officers,  staff  and  board 
of  directors  pledged  support  of  the  Wyoming 
Wildlife  Federation's  stand  and  carried  the 
plea  to  save  the  pronghorn  Into  the  Wash- 
ington offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 

This  conservation  battle  Is  far  from  over 
but  It  reached  a  new  level  of  Intensity  on 
September  30  when  Representative  Henry  S. 
Reuss  of  Wisconsin,  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
11359)  in  the  89th  Congress.  The  Reuss  bill 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ban 
from  the  public  lands  any  fence  which  im- 
pedes the  movement  of  wUdlife.  If  the  Sec- 
retary finds  a  grazing  licensee  has  built  such 
a  fence,  he  shall  require  it  to  be  removed  by 
the  licensee,  and  shall  see  that  it  Is  removed 
at  the  licensee's  expense  If  the  licensee  falls 
to  remove  It  himself  within  30  days.  Any  fu- 
ture Illegal  fencing  shall  be  the  cause  for  a 
revocation  of  the  grazing  license. 

As  storm  clouds  gather  over  the  home  on 
the  range  for  antelope,  livestock,  fences  and 
sprayed  sagebrush,  one  point  should  be  made 
clear.  This  Is  not  a  fight  for  a  single  use  of 
the  public  domain,  but  rath€»  a  fight  based 
on  the  principle  of  multiple  use  a — principle 
which  by  law  and  regulation  is  supposed  to 
be  applied  to  all  of  the  18  million  acres  In 
Wyoming  and  176  million  acres  In  the  11 
Western  States  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  Sportsmen  of  the 
Equality  State  and  conservationists  through- 
out the  Nation  are  asking  that  the  antelope 
be  given  equal  consideration,  along  with 
cattle,  sheep,  horses  and  other  creatures, 
both  wild  and  domesticated,  which  live  where 
the  buffalo  once  roamed  and  the  skies  are 
not  cloudy  all  day. 


from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hansen!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.    Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Wednesday,  October  13  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  we  debated  the  sugar  bill. 
I  felt  that  the  people  in  my  district  were 
entitled  to  information  that  would  give 
them  a  true  picture  of  what  transpired 
and  I  therefore  sent  out  on  that  day  the 
following  radio  press  release.    I  include 
it  here  for  the  benefit  of  my  coUeagues: 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  comment 
both  In  and  out  of  Congress  regarding  the 
recently    passed    sugar    bill.     Most    of    this 
rhetoric  has  been  by  persons  who  are  more 
Interested  In  generating  heat  than  they  are 
In  bringing  light  on  this  subject. 

Heat  In  Itself  Is  not  necessarily  bad.  be- 
cause as  President  Truman  Is  reported  to 
have  said,  "If  you  cant  stand  the  heat,  get 
out  of  the  kitchen." 

Unfortunately,  however,  nvunerous  sciorrl- 
lous  and  character  defamation  remarks  were 
directed  toward  members  of  the  Conunlttee 
on  Agrlctilture.  This  was  tincalled  for  and 
was  not  worthy  of  the  proper  debate  that 
shoxild  be  observed  In  the  Home  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

It  pleased  me  greatly  to  see  a  large  nximber 
of  Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  rise 
to  the  defense  of  members  of  this  capable 
committee.  In  order  to  keep  the  record 
straight,  I  hope  all  who  are  Interested  In  this 
debate  will  study  carefully  the  entire  text 
as  it  appears  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  rely  only  on 
the  fragmentary  and  out-of-context  reports 
that  so  readily  aboiind. 

This  committee  has  worked  long  and  hard 
on  some  excellent  farm  legislation.  It  woxild 
be  tragic  if  we  were  to  allow  Irresponsible 
comments  to  cloud  the  Issue  and  detract 
from  the  work  of  these  conscientious  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  H.R.   11332 


THE  SUGAR  BILL 
Mr.    REDUN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
was  honored  to  appear  before  our  col- 
league's, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Perkins],  Subcommittee  on  Gen- 
eral Education  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  In  support  of 
HJl.  11332,  a  bill  introduced  by  my  dis- 
tinguished fellow  Floridian,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
and  my  bill,  H.R.  11614.    These  bills  are 
to  create  and  provide  for  a  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  elementary  schools 
throughout  the  Nation  to  improve  edu- 
cational opportunities  through  provision 
for  the  services  of  child  development  spe- 
cialists and  to  provide  a  program  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  the  training  of  such 
elementary  school  personnel  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  and  for 
other  purposes.    This  bill  Is  commonly 
called    the    Elementary   and   Preschool 
Child  Development  Act. 


In  no  way  do  I  want  to  seem  vain,  but 
I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record  my 
testimony  on  this  subject  as  I  feel  that 
this  is  one  that  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  all  our  colleagues  and  ask 
that  unanimous  support  be  given  to  this 
bill  when  it  comes  before  this  body  for 
consideration,  and  a  voice  of  thanks  from 
every  person  should  go  out  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  for  his  work  and 
forethought  in  this  field  of  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  is  today 
faced  with  the  sad  and  frightening  prob- 
lems of  our  emdjtonal  and  imbalanced 
children.  Therefore,  I  now  offer  my 
statement  at  this  point  for  the  Record: 
STATEME^^^  op  Hon.  Claude  Pepper,  a  Repre- 
sentative iK  Congress  From  the  State  or 
Florida 

Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  conunlttee.  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  kind  words  of  invitation  and  Introduc- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  a  great  privilege 
for  me  to  be  here  today  to  testify  In  behalf 
of  H.R.  11322  Introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Mr.  Gibbons,  and  my  companion 
bill  H.R.  11614.  which  I  have  Introduced  to 
show  my  support  of  and  my  desire  to  help 
in  any  way  I  can  In  the  progress  of  that 
very  desirable  and  In  my  opinion  very  Im- 
portant legislation. 

There  are  no  more  serious  problems  Amer- 
ica faces  today  than  those  twin  evils  of  de- 
linquency and  crime. 

Not  far  behind  taking  their  social  toU 
are  the  tragic  conditions  of  mental  Illness 
and  other  forms  of  emotionally  debilitating 
and  socially  disruptive  behavior. 

There  Is  not  one  American  in  this  coun- 
try who  would  not  agree  that  these  grave 
problems  are  threatening  the  survival  of  the 
very  fabric  of  our  democracy.  Yet,  what  are 
we  doing  about  these  problems  today? 

The  sad  answer  Is,  I  believe,  that  we  are 
now  spending  our  resources  simply  to  con- 
tain these  problems  once  they  have  become 
rampant  and  done  their  damage.  Crime 
costs  us  billions  of  dollars  a  year  and  oiir 
prisons  are  overflowing.  And  our  mental 
institutions '  are  also  full — In  this  case  of 
tragically  afflicted  human  beings. 

This  is  why  I  urgently  support  the  bill 
which  has  been  so  ably  introduced  and  spon- 
sored by  my  distinguished  colleague.  Mr. 
Gibbons,  for  the  proposals  in  this  act,  Instead 
of  dealing  with  these  problems  at  the  end 
of  the  line,  aim  to  strike  at  the  hearts  of 
these  problems  at  a  stage  before  they  have  a 
chance  to  become  full  blown — that  is,  when 
children  are  still  very  young. 

This  would  be  done  by  sponsoring  a  pro- 
gram that  would  place  child  development 
specialists  In  our  elementary  schools  to  help 
them  to  discover  and  work  with  young  pupils 
who  have  these  potentially  disruptive  forms 
of  behavior.  By  working  with  such  children 
In  the  early  school  grades,  these  disruptive 
forms  of  behavior  could  be  prevented  before 
they  had  an  opportunity  to  develop  Into  seri- 
ous problems. 

Before  discussing  the  excellent  provisions 
of  H.R.  11322  and  companion  bills.  I  would 
like  to  say  I  have  been  vitally  Interested  In 
this  early  preventive  approach  to  dealing 
with  the  problems  we  are  talking  about  for 
a  very  long  time.  And  the  Congress  has  for 
some  time  considered  this  approach.  In  1945 
when  I  was  privileged  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Wartime  Health  and 
Education,  we  Investigated,  among  other 
things,  the  educational  and  physical  fitness 
needs  of  our  country,  at  that  time  and,  In  the 
report  which  resulted  from  this  inquiry,  we 
clearly  Indicated  ovir  feeling  that  early  pre- 
ventive   program    of   mental    hygiene   were 
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needed   to   solve  some  of   otir   deep-rooted 
social  problems. 

Our  report  stated,  and  I  quote  directly. 
"Prom  a  longer  range  point  of  view,  the  es- 
tablishment of  chUd  guidance  clinics  In  all 
communities  Is  urgently  needed  to  prevent 
early  social  maladjustments.  Such  a  step 
would  pay  tremendous  dividends  In  decreased 
crime,  delinquency,  and  costs  of  Institution- 
alizing the  mentally  111." 

In  line  with  this  same  thinking,  even 
earlier,  In  1939.  I  Introduced  In  the  other 
body  a  bill  to  offer  Federal  assistance  for 
the  promotion  of  kindergarten  education. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  which  accompanied  this  bill  also 
made  clear  our  belief  that  the  answer  to 
many  of  our  social  problems  lay  In  acting 
In  the  early  grades  of  school.  It  said,  and 
again  I  quote  directly: 

"Prom  Information  available  to  the  com- 
mittee, college  presidents  and  other  edu- 
cators of  note,  penologists,  and  psychia- 
trists—furnish  valid  reasons  for  the  conten- 
tion that  an  Increase  In  the  number  of 
kindergartens  will  mean  a  decrease  In  crime. 
The  committee  believes  that  by  being  given 
ttalnlng  In  kindergarten  and  nursery  schools, 
normal  children  will  be  better  prepared  to 
lead  normal  lives  and  that  such  training  wUl 
prevent  the  development  In  chUdren  of  dis- 
positions toward  unsocial  acts." 

The  idea  behind  our  present  bill.  HJl. 
11322  and  companion  bills.  Is  very  smillar  to 
those' motivating  these  earlier  ones.  But  In 
the  form  of  H.R.  11614.  we  have  a  much  Im- 
proved proposal  for  achieving  the  alms  of 
early  prevention  of  socially  disruptive  be- 
havior In  young  pupils. 

How  then  would  H.R.  11322  and  similar 
bUl8  do  this? 

Basically,  as  I  have  said.  It  would  attempt 
to  accomplish  this  preventive  action  by  Ini- 
tiating an  original  program  that  would  help 
our  elementary  schools  to  Identify  and  treat 
these  problems  as  they  become  apparent  in 
young  pupils  In  ovir  earliest  grades. 

The  heart  of  this  practical  program  would 
help  to  provide  our  elementary  schools  with 
the  services  of  of  chUd  development  special- 
ists who  would  help  elementary  schools  to 
carry  out  plans  of  preventive  action.  In 
addition  to  pajrlng  the  salaries  of  such  ele- 
mentary school  personnel,  the  program 
would  also  give  assistance  for  training  these 
needed  child  specialists  in  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

These  child  development  specialists  would 
be  persons  who  had  successfully  completed 
a  postgraduate  course  of  at  least  2  years  In 
an  Institution  of  higher  learning,  such  course 
which  would  qualify  them  to  help  schools 
carry  out  a  program  of  prevention. 

These  specialists  would  act  In  a  number  of 
valuable  ways.  Plrst.  they  would  help  ele- 
mentary school  personnel  with  the  individ- 
ual learning  or  behavior  problems  of  ele- 
mentary school  children,  as  well  as  with  the 
educational  progress  of  such  children. 

Second,  they  would  assist  school  personnel 
to  recognize  elementary  school  children  who 
have  or  who  are  developing  serlotos  emotional, 
learning,  or  behavior  problems,  and  In  mak- 
ing effective  school  related  changes  to  help 
such  children.  And  third,  they  would  help 
teachers,  parents,  and  school  staff  to  become 
knowledgeable  about  community  and  other 
resources  that  might  be  used  by  such  chil- 
dren and  their  families  who  reqvilred  assist- 
ance In  solving  some  of  the  problems  of 
these  schoolchildren. 

By  the  terms  of  the  proposal,  the  child 
development  specialist  would  work  only  with 
children  up  until  and  through  the  third 
grade  of  elementary  school.  He  would  be 
assigned  to  serve  no  more  than  350  children.* 
And,  he  would  perform  duties  appropriate 
only  for  child  development  specialists. 

These  specific  limitations  are  extremely 
Important — and  extremely  sensible.    For.  we 


feel  that  they  will  Insure  that  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  child  development  specialist's 
services  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  dispersed 
Ineffectively  over  too  many  grades  and  too 
many  students,  but  will  instead,  be  able  to 
be  focused  on  the  primary  aim  of  the  pro- 
gram—to Identify  and  treat  Inclplently  dis- 
ruptive behavior  in  some  of  Its  very  earliest 
identifiable  stages  in  very  young  school- 
children. 

These  points  cannot  be  stressed  enough. 
For.  we  feel  that  If  this  program  is  to  do  any 
good.  It  must  be  strongly  pinpointed  on  this 
one  problem  of  early  Identification  and 
treatment  of  young  children  before  the 
foxirth  grade.  Moreover,  the  persons  who  are 
to  be  the  major  leaders  In  this  task — the 
child  development  specialists — must  not  be 
allowed  to  be  diverted  to  other  educational 
duties,  no  matter  how  Important  these  may 
be.  These  limitations  I  have  Just  described 
will  help  to  assure  that  these  fundamental 
purposes  of  the  program  will  be  accurately 
carried  out.  And.  they  will  help  to  assure 
that  the  speclaUzed  knowledge  of  the  child 
development  specialists  will  really  be  appro- 
priately used  by  the  school  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

Those  who  have  worked  In  this  field  be- 
lieve that  staffing  our  Nation's  elementary 
schools  with  these  highly  trained  child  de- 
velopment specialists  wovUd  be  one  of  the 
most  practical  and  effective  ways  of  realis- 
tically helping  elementary  schools  to  Identify 
and  help  troubled  littie  children  before  their 
problems  grow  out  of  hand.  Yet.  the  truth 
of  the  matter  Is.  even  If  we  wanted  to  put 
this  program  I  have  discussed  Into  opera- 
tion tomorrow,  we  would  not  be  able  to  pro- 
vide our  elementary  schools  with  these 
essential  child  development  specialists  for 
the  simple  reason  that,  at  this  time,  we  do 
not  have  sufficient  personnel  properly  trained 
In  this  field. 

This  Is  why  another  very  Important  part 
of  H.R.  11322  provides  assistance  for  training 
child  development  specialists  In  ovu-  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  Through  a  pro- 
gram of  fellowships,  to  be  awarded  for  not 
more  than  2  years,  we  would  help  qualified 
persons  piirsue  a  program  of  graduate  study 
that  would  appropriately  prepare  them  to  be 
child  development  specialists. 

Although  the  act  does  not  spell  out  all  the 
details  of  the  training  a  child  development 
specialist  would  have.  It  does  wisely  set  down 
some  firm  guidelines  for  such  training.  For 
Instance,  to  qualify  an  Individual  as  a  child 
development  specialist,  the  act  specifies  that, 
among  other  things,  his  training  program 
shall  make  him  competent  In  child  growth 
and  development,  personality  theories,  be- 
havior problems  of  children,  learning  dis- 
orders and  their  prevention  and  remediation, 
parent  counseling,  and  the  utilization  of 
community  resources. 

The  clear  aim  of  the  child  development 
specialist's  program  Is  specified,  however — It 
Is  to  be  to  establish  a  high  level  of  com- 
petence In  these  persons  so  that  they  can 
help  school  personnel  to  become  more  effec- 
tive In  the  management  and  education  of  all 
children  In  the  school,  and  especially  so  that 
they  can  be  a  major  support  and  resource  to 
the  teacher  and  to  the  parent  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children  with  beginning,  moderate, 
or  serious  learning,  behavior,  or  emotional 
problems. 

Another  well  planned  part  of  the  training 
provisions  of  HJl.  11322  and  companion  bills 
provides  assistance  for  training  and  would 
make  grants  to  State  educational  agencies  so 
that  they  could  sponsor  In  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  programs  that  would  pro- 
vide special  training  for  school  and  commu- 
nity personnel  In  the  use  of  child  develop- 
ment specialists.  Since  the  Idea  of  this  pro- 
gram would  be  very  new  to  many  persons 
Involved  in  running  educational  programs  In 
the  country.  It  woUld  seejn  apparent  that 


these  courses  would  be  extremely  useful— If 
not  Indeed,  essential. 

Finally,  H.R.  11322  and  companion  bills 
would  establish  an  Advisory  Council  on  Ele- 
mentary School  Child  Development  to  review 
the  administration  and  operation  of  the 
programs  carried  under  this  act  and  to  ad- 
vise and  make  recommendations  to  the  Com- 
missioner on  the  approval  of  programs  au- 
thorized under  the  training  provisions  of  the 
act. 

It  Is,  I  think,  clear  that  H.R.  11322  provides 
a  carefully  designed  and  comprehensive 
practical  plan  for  helping  oiu:  Nation's 
troubled  children  at  the  stage  when  they  can 
be  helped— In  the  early  grades  of  elementary 
school.  Its  plan  of  providing  child  spe- 
cialists for  elementary  school  and  the  train- 
ing to  create  them,  and  Its  provisions  for 
training  school  personnel  ajid  the  commu- 
nity as  to  the  alms  of  the  program,  would 
all  constructively  contribute  to  providing  this 
desperately  needed  help. 

I  urge  every  American  concerned  with  find- 
ing a  really  effective  solution  to  our  national 
problems  of  crime,  delinquency,  mental  Ill- 
ness, and  other  such  social  problems.  To  sup- 
port H.R.  11322. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  on  to 
this.  I  have  been  tirglng  at  the  administra- 
tive level  for  some  time  that  there  be  set  up 
In  each  of  the  major  cities  of  the  coimtry  a 
Public  Security  Administration,  or  a  public 
security  director,  or  administrator,  as  I  have 
called  him,  for  lack  of  a  better  term.  The 
purpose  of  that  function  would  be  to  have 
someone  of  outstanding  competence  and  re- 
sponsibility who  I  hope  would  be  paid  some- 
thing like  $15,000  to  $25,000  a  year,  and  I 
prefer  the  latter  figiire,  with  the  cost  of 
that  administration  being  divided  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  under  the  re- 
cent antlcrlme  bill  that  we  passed  and  the 
local  municipality. 

I  say  the  function  of  that  overall  admin- 
istrator with  a   small   staff   but  a  compre- 
hensive Jurisdiction  would  be  to  recognize 
and  to  adequately  deal  with  every  facet  of 
this  multlfaceted   matter  of  what  we  call 
crime,  the  kind  of  maladjustment  or  anti- 
social nehavlor  which  we  described  as  crime, 
and  for  a  good  long  while  I  have  been  em- 
phasizing and  supporting  this  proposal,  that 
one  of  the  areas  where  such  a  person  could 
serve    advantageously    Is    In    working    with 
the  school  authorities  at  these  tender  ages  of 
children  when  criminals  are  being  developed, 
when    criminals    are    aborning,    and    when 
tragedy  Is  also  aborning  In  the  life  of  the 
children  who  has  that  predisposition  or  pred- 
ilection toward  the  kind  of  antisocial  be- 
havior that  eventuates  this  crime.    As  It  Ifl 
now  the  school  principal  Is  one  of  the  claim- 
ants for  the  public  money  that  Is  available, 
and  of  course  there  are  a  lot  of  other  claim- 
ants and  he  has  to  fight  the  battles  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  school  man.  but  If 
the  man  I  envisage  was  of  the  stature  that 
he  should  be.  he  would  have  a  hearing  before 
civic  clubs,  before  the  press,  the  radio,  and 
the  TV  media  and   before  parent   teachers 
associations,  before  community  groups  of  In- 
fluence   and    responsibility    and    concern  to 
tell  them,  "listen.  I  am  not  fighting  battles 
of  education.     I  am  trying  to  keep  some  of 
us  from  being  killed.     I  am  trying  to  keep 
someone,  some  woman  or  girl  In  your  family 
from  being  attacked  by  some  criminal  youth 
or  somebody  who  will  manifest  tendencies 
to  commit  crime." 

If  we  don't  work  with  these  school  author- 
ities at  these  tender  ages,  when  now  it  is 
that  the  psychiatrists  tell  us  these  antiso- 
cial predilections  and  predispositions  are  ob- 
servable and  maybe  correctable,  or  at  least 
perhaps  to  be  ameliorated,  why.  eventually 
we  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with  a  criminal 
and  the  tragedy  again  may  be  unspeakable 
or  indescribable.  Look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened here  In  Washington.    A  teenage  boy— 
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I  think  he  was  17  years  old — attacked  a 
woman  and  killed  her.  murdered  her.  I  am 
as  sjTnpathetlc  as  anybody — I  think  I  am — 
toward  the  problems  of  delinquency  and  to- 
ward Judicial  attitudes  that  take  cognizance 
of  those  maladjustments  In  the  mentEil  and 
nervous  derangements  of  those  people  but 
at  any  time  when  a  local  Judge  la  Washing- 
ton sentenced  that  boy  only  to  Incarceration 
until  he  got  to  be  21  years  old  and  then 
made  It  possible  for  him  to  be  turned  loose 
on  society  without  any  psychiatric  examina- 
tion or  any  determination  as  to  whether  he 
has  an  Inevitable  compulsion  to  do  the  same 
thing,  then  I  think  It  Is  a  gross  an^  a  valid 
miscarriage  of  Justice. 

It  might  well  have  been  that  If  that  boy 
who  performed  that  heinous  act  had  had  the 
kind  of  treatment  that  Mr.  Gibbons'  bill 
would  wisely  contemplate  and  envisage,  that 
boy  might  have  been  saved  from  criminality 
and  for  a  useful  life  and  that  lady  might 
have  been  spared  her  life  from  his  later 
criminal  attack. 

Take  Just  one  further  instance.  Take 
slums.  Well,  It  Just  happens  that  I  know 
of  some  areas  right  here  In  Washington. 
There  are  some  areas  to  my  knowledge,  and 
the  police  tell  me.  where  a  shocking  amount 
of  criminality  comes  out  of  those  slum 
areas.  There  mvist  be  somebody  In  the  Dis- 
trict whose  problem  It  Is  to  try  to  eradicate 
slums,  but  every  time  he  goes  before  the 
board  which  dispenses  the  money  they  have 
a  problem  and  he  has  a  problem:  Is  there 
enough  money  to  go  around? 

But  some  man  speaking  for  the  community 
should  even  be  enabled  to  go  out  to  the 
community  and  tell  the  story.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  more  housing  projects.  I  don't 
personally  care  whether  you  get  them  or  not, 
but  I  don't  want  to  be  killed  by  some  crim- 
inal that  comes  out  of  these  areas.  I  am 
trying  to  help  you  and  me  save  our  lives  or 
protect  o\ar  property  or  our  families.  I  think 
this  Is  one  of  the  most  meaningful  ap- 
proaches that  could  possibly  be  made,  start 
at  the  tender  age  when  what  will  later  be- 
come the  hardened  tree  Is  only  a  tender  twig 
which  can  be  prevented  perhaps  or  at  least 
saved  from  deformity  when  It  comes  to  full 
maturity,  so  therefore  I  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  some  more  excellent 
work  and  farslghted  contribution  to  our 
country. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Any  questions?  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  ScHETJEH.  No:  I  don't  have  any  ques- 
tions, except  to  say  how  pleased  I  am  that 
our  colleague,  Mr.  Pepper,  came  before  ub. 
To  me  this  is  the  greatest  evidence  and  If  I 
had  had  any  lingering  lota  of  doubt  that  this 
bill  Is  right  as  rain,  then  Mr.  Pepper's  appear- 
ance would  have  obliterated  It. 

Mr.  Pepper.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  mucli. 

Mr.  Pepper.  Thank  you  very  much  and 
members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  is 
an  excellent  presentation. 


THE  7TH  ARMY  SAYS  "THANK  YOU" 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  significant  pieces  of  legislation  that 
this  historic  89th  Congress  passed  this 
summer  was  the  pay  increase  for  our 
Armed  Forces.    It  has  not  received  as 


much  publicity,  perhaps,  as  other  legis- 
lation whose  impact  is  measured  largely 
in  terms  of  our  society  here  at  home. 
But  it  was  significant  because  it  recog- 
nized the  outstanding  performance  by 
a  most  important  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety, and  attempted  to  nearer  equate 
its  pay  with  that  of  its  contemporaries. 
Our  dependence  on  that  segment,  our 
recognition  of  its  daily,  and  often  im- 
sung,  effort  on  behalf  of  us  all  can  never 
be  translated  into  any  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, even  an  increase  in  salary.  Even 
our  daily  prayer  of  thanks  and  godspeed 
will  never  be  enough  to  let  the  men  of  our 
Armed  Forces  know  how  we  think  of 
them  and  what  we  think  of  them. 

Among  the  letters  of  appreciation  that 
I  have  received  from  individual  soldiers, 
sailors,  marines,  and  airmen,  none  has 
quite  touched  me  as  one  I  received  this 
morning  from  the  leader  of  one  of  the 
key  units  of  our  forces,  Lt.  Gen.  William 
W.  Quinn,  commanding  general  of  the 
7th  Army. 

I  do  not  know  General  Quinn,  to  my 
recollection  have  never  met  him,  in  fact. 
But  any  man  who,  amid  the  constant  and 
considerable  pressures  of  running  one  of 
the  greatest  team^  in  the  history  of  oui 
Army,  can  take  the  time  to  write  such  a 
thoughtful  letter  on  behalf  of  the  170,000 
men  in  his  command,  must  be  quite  a 
commander.  His  military  rank  and  as- 
signment eloquently  attest  to  his  cali- 
ber as  an  officer  and  gentleman.  His 
letter  confirms  this.  He  speaks  for  all  of 
his  men,  and  no  group  of  men  ever  had  a 
better  spokesman.  And,  in  order  that 
all  who  read  the  record  of  our  proceed- 
ings may  know  of  the  appreciation  of 
those  who  daily  stand  on  the  eastern 
perimeter  of  the  free  world  defending  all 
Europe  against  the  Communist  threat,  I 
Include  the  text  of  General  Quinn's  letter 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

HQ,  7th  Armt,  APO  New  York, 

October  15. 1965. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
HotLse  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Rooino:  On  behalf  of  the  170,000 
officers  and  me,  of  the  7th  Army  in  Europe, 
I  would  like  to  express  to  you  our  ooUectlTe 
appreciation  for  yotir  cu^lve  support  of  the 
military  pay  raise  and  the  more  recent  in- 
surance program. 

As  commander  of  this  field  army,  which  is 
the  world's  most  powerful,  I  share  in  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  maintenance  uf  its  high 
morale.  Hence,  I  can  appreciate  the  impact 
that  these  recent  actions  by  the  Ck>ngress 
have  had  on  the  troops  that  comprise  this 
fine  organization.  ' 

Although  the  material  benefits  derived 
from  these  two  bills  were  more  than  welcome, 
the  psychological  benefits  gained  through  the 
realization  that  the  Members  of  Congress, 
and  hence  the  people,  are  thinking  of  and 
are  concerned  for  them,  Is  of  unestlmable 
value  toward  Increased  morale  and  the  long 
term  goal  of  high  retalnablUty. 

From  the  7th  Army  therefore,  please  accept 
our  best  wishes  and  sincere  thanks. 
Respectfully  yours, 

WILLIAM  W.  Qtrrnw, 
Lieutenant  General.  USA,  Commanding. 


tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  recently  been  brought  to 
my  attention,  by  letter  from  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen  and  Warehouse- 
men's Union,  Local  10,  that  a  situation 
exists  in  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Employees' 
Compensation,  the  13th  compensation 
district,  which  greatly  hinders  the 
prompt  processing  of  compensation 
claims. 

The  problem  lies  not  within  the  Bureau 
of  Employees'  Compensation,  but  is 
created  by  a  lack  of  fvmds  and  person- 
nel to  adequately  process  claims. 

If  our  compensation  program  is  to  be 
meaningful,  we  must  have  a  prompt  ad- 
judication of  claims.  To  hinder  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  13th  compen- 
sation district  at  the  hearing  and  con- 
ference levels  is  certainly  unjustifiable 
and  increases  to  a  large  extent  the  mis- 
ery and  suffering  of  those  whose  claims 
are  not  promptly  processed. 

I  do  not  know  the  extent  to  which  this 
difficulty  exists  in  the  other  compensa- 
tion districts.  I  would,  however,  urge 
the  Biu-eau  of  the  Budget  to  review  the 
allotment  of  funds  and  personnel  to 
these  districts  in  light  of  existing  back- 
logs and  with  the  knowledge  that  these 
bacldogs  diminish  the  effectiveness  and 
thwart  the  purpose  for  which  our  com- 
pensation laws  were  enacted.  " 


COMPENSATION  CLAIMS 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bv^ojul  may  ex- 


LADY  BIRD'S  BILL 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Burton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  on 
Friday,  October  15,  1965.  printed  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Lady  Bird's  Bill." 

This  editorial  commends  the  First 
Lady  for  the  "good  fight"  in  behalf  of 
the  highway  beautification  bill.  We  are 
fortunate  to  have  Mrs.  Johnson  assume 
the  important  task  of  providing  leader- 
ship to  the  program  to  retain  our  na- 
tional beauty. 

The  full  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 

LaDT  BiRD'qBiLL 

The  highway  beautification  bill  establish- 
ing controls  over  junkyards  and  billboards 
along  266,000  miles  of  roads  finally  has 
emerged  from  Congress,  a  bit  tattered  and 
torn.  We  deplore  the  weakening  of  the  con- 
trols originally  proposed,  which  were  so  ably 
advocated  by  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  but  we  do 
regard  the  compromise  as  at  least  a  good 
start  toward  preserving  or  restoring  Amer- 
ica's heritage  of  natural  beauty. 

The  President,  with  Lady  Bird  stanchly 
by  his  side — or  was  It  vice  versa? — obviously 
fought  a  good  fight,  else  the  whole  measure 
would  have  been  killed  forthwith  by  bill- 
board lobbyists.  San  Franciscans  well  know 
the  strength  of  that  lobby,  since  It  succeeded 
to  a  great  extent  In  emasculating  the  cltys' 
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own  billboard  control  ordinance  only  a  few 

'^^S^  in  the  Federal  bill  were  Provls^o^ 
which  require  States  to  control  bUlboar^ 
along  interstate  and  primary  F^deral-ald 
road!  by  January  1.  1968.  or  lose  10  Percent 
of  their  Federal  highway  grants.  BlllboardB 
will  be  banned  within  660  feet  of  rights-of- 
way,  except  in  areas  zoned  for  Industrial  or 
coiLnerclal  uses-and  Federal  officials  will 
have  an  equal  say  as  to  what  constitutes  such 
areas  States  must  also  agree,  under  the 
same' penalty  of  curtaUed  aid.  to  remove  or 
screen  Junkyards  within  1.000^*"1°',^^* 
hlghwail  paving.  Although  the  Pres^ent 
had  proposed  these  things  be  done  by  police 
powers  of  the  States,  the  final  version  of  the 
measure  provides  for  compensating  the  bill- 
board or  Junkyard  or  landowners  Involved. 
The  bin  also  grants  some  extra  funds  to 
States  u)  beautify  all  Federal-aid  highways. 
Regardless  of  the  weakening  amendments 
written  in  by  Congress,  the  bill  definitely  Is 
a  forward  step.  Any  measure  that  forces 
the  slide-rule  minds  of  Federal  and  State 
highway  engineers  to  consider  protecting 
instead  of  destroying  natural  beauty  is  well 
worthwhile. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  "E"  AWARD 

Mr  REDUN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  DentI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  as  well  as  pride  to  put 
the  remarks  of  S.  L.  Drumm  into  the 
Record  Mr.  Drumm  is  the  president 
of  the  West  Penn  Power  Co.  which  serves 
my  congressional  district. 

The  remarks  were  made  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  presentation  of  the  Presi- 
denUal  "E"  Award  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  John  T.  Connor,  to  the  West 
Penn  Power  Co.  for  its  contributions  in 
the  Interest  of  export  expansion. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  history  that 
this  award  has  been  awarded  to  an  op- 
erating power  company. 

I  join  with  my  fellow  Westmorelanders 
in  congratulating  Mr.  Drumm  and  the 
West  Penn  family. 

Mr.  Dnunm's  remarks  follow: 
ACCEPTANCE  or  "E"  Servicx  Award  Prom  Sec- 
arrART  or  Commerce  John  T.  Connor 

(By  S.  L.  Drumm.  president  of  West  Penn 
Power  Co..  at  National  Export  Expansion 
CouncU  luncheon,  Statler-HUton  Hotel. 
Washington.  DC,  Oct.  18.  1965) 
On  behalf  of  West  Penn  Power  Co.  of  the 
Allegheny  Power  System  and  my  associates, 
we  are  most  gratified  to  be  the  first  electric 
utility  In  the  Nation  to  receive  the  '  E"  Ex- 
port Service  Award  for  our  contributions  to 
the  Increase  of  US.  trade  abroad.  It  Is  a  dis- 
tinct honor  to  have  had  this  presentation 
made  at  this  luncheon  with  the  many  dis- 
tinguished guests  from  both  Government  and 
business.  To  attach  this  Importance  to  this 
award  and  Its  presentation  attests  not  only 
to  the  importance  of  foreign  trade  promotion, 
but  reaffirms  the  wisdom  of  our  company's 
decision  and  subsequent  action  In  this  field. 
In  addition.  It  provides  a  soundlngboard  on 
the  essential  natvire  of  this  activity  for  other 
utilities  throughout  the  Nation,  and  empha- 
sizes the  vital  Importance  of  this  undertak- 
ing In  contributing  to  the  national  as  well  as 
local  economic  Improvement. 


Fred  Poy  has  asked  me  If  we  could  briefly 
describe  our  concept  of  the  program,  how  It 
W£i8  put  into  operation,  and  how  we  feel  it 
has  worked.  Many  of  these  details  are  cov- 
ered In  an  extensive  brochure  that  has  been 
put  together  for  distribution  to  those  In  at- 
tendance at  this  meeting.  Our  area  develop- 
ment manager.  C.  M.  Fife,  who  Incidentally 
13  a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Regional 
CouncU.  is  here  today  and  will  be  glad  to  an- 
swer any  questions  concerning  Its  contents. 

I  believe  that  the  basis  of  our  thinking  and 
operaUon  with  respect  to  the  program  and 
Its  long-range  advantages  to  us  as  a  utility 
will  be  of  some  benefit  In  motivating  others 
to  undertake  a  foreign  trade  program.  This 
program  was  undertaken  more  than  2  years 
ago  as  an  Integral  part  of  our  total  concept 
of  area  development.  Most  Important,  the 
program  was  made  a  definite  responslbUlty 
of  our  marketing  function,  with  accoimtabll- 
Ity  for  results.  This  viras  no  casual  approach, 
to  be  done  as  ovir  personnel  saw  fit.  If  It  had 
been,  we  would  not  have  had  the  resxilts, 
nor  would  we  be  on  this  platform  today. 

In  most  areas,  the  Regional  Export  Ex- 
pansion Covmcll  has  had  to  rely  on  the  vol- 
untary help  of  members,  who  are  limited  In 
number  and  whose  time  is  already  taken  up 
with  their  own  business,  to  do  the  grass- 
roots selling  with  medium  and  small  firms. 

This  Is  the  key  to  our  program.  We  use 
people  that  are  already  calling  on  these  com- 
panies for  other  purposes  to  also  promote 
foreign  trade.  There  are  about  50  men.  and 
since  It  Is  made  a  part  of  calls  for  other  pur- 
poses, can  be  done  at  very  little  Incremental 
cost.  They  are  Indians,  not  chiefs,  and  the 
same  thing  applied  nationally  to  utUltles 
would  mean  a  sales  force  In  the  thousands. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  of  explanation  of 
this  total  concept  of  area  development  will 
be  helpful  In  telling  why  we  embarked  on 
such  a  venture.  Utilities  are  fully  aware 
that  they  can  achieve  growth  In  only  two 
ways: 

1.  By  expanding  use  of  their  present  cus- 
tomers, and 

2.  By  adding  new  customers. 

An  area  development  activity,  to  be  total 
in  concept,  must  contribute  significantly  to 
the  attainment  of  both  of  these  objectives — 
more  use  by  present  customers  and  adding 
new  ones.  Properly  designed  and  imple- 
mented programs  will  do  Just  that.  The  at- 
traction of  new  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprises  with  attendant  employment  fills 
the  need  for  new  customers  and.  In  turn, 
causes  a  general  Improvement  in  the  econo- 
my. These  changes  then  begin  a  chain 
reaction  as  they  generate  additional  business 
for  present  service  Industries  and  trigger 
the  establishment  of  new  ones.  Needs  for 
schools,  public  services,  and  community  fa- 
cilities are  also  Increased,  providing  greater 
sales  opportunities  In  all  the  utility's  mar- 
kets— Industrial,  commercial,  residential, 
farm,  and  municipal  as  well. 

In  addition  to  these  growth  benefits,  how- 
ever, other  Important  values  should  accrue 
to  a  utility  from  an  area  development  pro- 
gram that  is  broad  In  scope.  Providing 
leadership  and  other  help  to  community 
groups  m  programs  directed  toward  eco- 
nomic development  has  an  important  by- 
product— It  Is  one  of  the  best  possible  ways 
to  build  a  company  Image  which  reflects  full 
acceptance  of  corporate  citizenship  respon- 
sibUltles. 

Finally,  a  comprehensive  area  develop- 
ment program  should  also  help  to  foster  our 
American  way  of  life  and  the  competitive 
enterprise  system. 

You  can  readUy  see  where  the  foreign 
trade  program  fits  In.  naturally  and  logically. 
It  also  serves  a  patriotic  purpose  and  fills 
an  obligation  that  we  have  In  helping  to  Im- 
prove the  national  balance-of -payments  pic- 
ture. As  a  service  activity  for  our  area,  it 
helps  us  as  a  corporate  citizen  to  assist  oui 


customers  and  generate  confidence  in  West 
Penn  Power  as  a  utUlty  Interested  In  general 
improvement  rather  than  just  seUlng  kilo- 
watt-hoxirs  of  electricity. 

But  even  more  Important  from  the  factual 
basis  of  business  decisionmaking.  It  Is  only 
enlightened  economic  self-interest  that  mo- 
tivates us  to  undertake,  refine,  expand,  and 
Improve  our  foreign  trade  promotion  pro- 
gram. There  are  Jobs  created  by  the  export 
business.  One  estimate  has  It  t^t  135.030 
Jobs  are  created  by  a  billion  dollars  In  ex- 
ports. 

The  Pennsylvania  county  where  our  gen- 
eral headquarters  Is  located  Is  Westmoreland 
County.  There  Is  no  city  larger  than  25,000 
In  this  county,  which  Is  on  the  fringe  of  the 
Pittsburgh  metropolitan  area  and  includes 
both  Industrial  and  rural  areas  In  Its  breadth. 
Westmoreland  County  exceeds  $25  million 
yearly  In  exports  by  only  16  percent  of  Its 
manufacturers,  and  this  provides  3.200  Jobs 
In  the  county.  Products  shipped  abroad 
range  all  the  way  from  books  and  clothing  to 
amusement  park  locomotives  and  church 
steeples. 

It  would  be  belaboring  an  obvious  point 
to  say  much  about  this  significance  to  out 
company,  with  expanded  Industries  and  ad- 
ditional Jobs  In  the  area  In  which  we  provide 
electric  service.  That  Is  one  good  solid  rea-J^ 
son  why  It  Is  sound  long-range  thinking  for 
a  utility  to  undertake  an  aggressive  foreign 
trade  program,  because  among  its  results  if 
properly  carried  out  is  an  Indisputable  direct 
economic  benefit. 

When  our  decision  to  innovate  such  a  pro- 
gram was  made,  the  first  step  was  a  major 
meeting  and  workshop  announcing  our  In- 
terest and  desire  In  cooperating  with  and 
asking  the  encouragement  and  supi>ort  of  the 
local  field  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  as  well  as  executives  of  banks 
and  industries  already  Involved,  to  capitalize 
on  their  experience  and  counsel.  Employees 
to  whom  this  work  was  being  assigned  were 
given  training  courses.  Reference  material 
that  would  provide  background,  encourage- 
ment, and  answers  was  provided. 

This  wa^  later  supplemented  by  local 
workshops,  staged  In  cooperation  with 
chambers  of  commerce  and  other  Interested 
groups.  Our  methods  of  determining  con- 
tacts for  initial  and  primary  emphasis  were 
developed  and  sophisticated  as  experience  In 
the  program  helped. 

We  not  only  continued  to  publicize  various 
foreign  trade  opportimities  and  events  as 
they  arose,  but  also  encouraged  present  and 
prospective  exporters  to  expand  their 
business  by  this  route. 

Contact  reports  with  customers  are  re- 
quired of  our  personnel  assigned  to  the  ac- 
tivity, with  provision  for  followup  to  provide 
any  help  or  encouragement  necessary  to  ob- 
tain action.  Advice  on  opportunities,  par- 
ticularly those  In  the  standard  Industrial 
classification  of  the  products  they  are  al- 
ready making,  are  promulgated. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  various  tools 
and  elements  of  our  aggressive  and  continu- 
ing program.  One  other  point  that  may 
have  some  significance  is  that  West  Penn 
Power  Co.  does  not  serve  a  port  city  or 
coastal  area,  although  it  Is  on  the  Inland 
waterway. 

It  U  difficult  as  yet  to  fully  assess  the  re- 
sults of  our  program.  It  Is  a  long-range 
effort,  and  has  only  been  underway  since 
1963.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
evidences  of  Increased  Interest  and  effort. 
and  some  examples  that  It  Is  beginning  to 
produce  tangible  results  In  getting  compa- 
nies to  export  that  never  had.  and  those 
that  did  to  Increase  this  phase  of  their  busi- 
ness. 

We  have  found  there  Is  a  surprising  variety 
of  businesses  that  have  export  possibilities 
In  our  area,  and  that  the  promotion  and  sup- 
port provided  by  our  program  has  been  most 
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helpful  in  stimulating  and  motivating  by 
raising  the  sights  of  even  some  very  small 
companies  which  had  previously  given  only 
pasiing  thought  to  export  profit  possibilities. 
Here  is.  Indeed,  a  fertile  field  for  a  well- 
executed  program.  After  2  years,  we  are 
learning  new  ways  to  accelerate  the  future 
results  of  this  ongoing  effort,  and  will  adopt 
them  as  appropriate. 

Our  gratitude  Is  expressed  to  Judge  Roy 
Morgan  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
neld  services  staff,  and  particularly  to  New- 
ton Heston  of  the  Pittsburgh  field  office,  for 
their  Invaluable  and  enthusiastic  support  and 
cooperation.  We  are  grateful  to  Fred  Foy 
and  his  associates  on  the  national  council, 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Regional  Export  Expan- 
sion Council  headed  by  Bill  Boyd,  and  are 
most  appreciative  of  the  honor  and  recogni- 
tion you  have  so  generously  paid  us  here 
today. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  our  program  will  be 
continually  Improved  and  refined  so  that  It 
will  be  even  more  productive  In  all  of  our 
best  interests  In  the  future.  A  program  such 
as  this,  with  its  manifold  benefits  to  the 
Nation  and  Its  value  to  our  service  area 
clearly  mandates  our  most  dedicated  con- 
tinuing efforts. 

Thank  you. 


greatness  and  warmth  of  his  wife,  Elea- 
nor, by  helping  to  provide  a  fitting  place 
for  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  valuable  papers  and 
memorabilia  at  the  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt Library  at  Hyde  Park. 


ROOSEVELT  LIBRARY  ADDITION 
WOULD  HONOR  ELEANOR  ROOSE- 
VELT 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  EdmondsonI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  intvoducing  a  joint  resolution 
today  to  authorize  an  appropriation  of 
$625,000  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  an  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Memo- 
rial Addition  to  the  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt Library  at  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

This  memorial  addition  will  consist 
of  two  wings  on  the  library,  to  house 
the  papers  and  personal  effects  of  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  whose  warmth,  understand- 
ing, and  compassion  made  her  known  as 
the  "First  Lady  of  the  World."  The 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  Memorial  Founda- 
tion will  pay  the  other  half  of  the  cost 
of  the  addition,  which  would  become  the 
property  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt Library  was  a  source  of  great  In- 
terest and  pride  to  President  Roosevelt 
during  his  life,  and  it  became  Mrs. 
Roosevelt's  first  interest  after  his 
death.  It  is  significant  that  President 
Roosevelt  was  the  first  American  Presi- 
dent to  see  the  great  value  of  preserving 
Presidential  papers  in  a  place  accessible 
to  scholars  and  historians,  and  to  all 
interested  Americans.  President  Roose- 
velt established  a  precedent,  and  libraries 
have  been  built  to  house  the  papers  of 
Presidents  Hoover,  Truman,  and  Eisen- 
however.  Libraries  will  be  built  for  the 
papers  of  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son, and.  I  am  sure,  for  all  our  Presidents 
in  the  future. 

I  believe  it  is  fitting  and  proper  for 
the  American  people  to  recognize  the 
debt  the  Nation  owes  to  the  strength  and 
greatness  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  the 


WE  HONOR  EXCELLENCE 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection.  /~^=r' — n.^ 
Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana*  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  partici- 
pating in  the  presentation  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Management  Society  of  Federal 
Grovemment  PaE>erwork  Management 
Awards.  Twenty-two  officers  of  the 
Federal  Government  were  honored  for 
producing  savings  in  Federal  paperwork 
amounting  to  $100  million  &ince  the  ad- 
ministration's war  on  waste  began.  The 
Honorable  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  made  the 
principal  remarks  at  the  presentation 
ceremony,  and  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Mr.  Macy's  important  message  be 
brought  to  everyone's  attention  by  mak- 
ing it  a  part  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

In  recognition  of  their  professional 
excellence,  I  should  like  to  include  also 
the"  name,  agency,  and  hometown  of 
those  who  received  top  honors  and  the 
other  award  reC|>pients. 

Chairman  Macy's  remarks  and  the 
award  winners  follow : 

We  Honor  Excellence 
Congressman  Olsen,  Mr.  Poole,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen  It  Is 
a  very  great  pleasiire  for  me  to  be  with  you 
here  this  evening  and  to  share  in  this  won- 
derful occasion. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  me  to  convey 
to  you  his  high  Interest  In  the  honors  that 
are  betag  granted  tonight  and  to  express  his 
regrets  that  he  could  not  be  here  personally. 
He  has  also  asked  that  I  extend  his  warm 
congratulations  to  each  of  the  award  winners 
for  their  exceptional  achievements  that  wUl 
help  to  reduce  the  cost  of  paperwork  In 
Government. 

These  outstanding  accomplishments  n^^ 
to  be  Identified  and  held  up  as  examples  that 
win  Inspire  and  encourage  the  efforts  of 
others  toward  additional  Improvements  and 
progress  in  paperwork  management.  We  axe 
very  pleased  with  the  Administrative  Man- 
agement Society's  contribution  to  this  objec- 
tive and  their  initiation  of  this  ceremony. 

As  I  reflected  on  my  remarks  for  this  event. 
I  kept  thinking  of  the  old  statement.  "Every- 
body talks  about  the  weather,  but  no  one 
does  anything  about  it."  It  Is  a  statement 
often  attributed  to  Mark  Twain,  but  actually 
It  originated  In  an  editorial  In  the  Hartford. 
Conn..  "Courant"  In  1890.  In  any  event,  the 
statement  was  certainly  true  at  the  time  It 
was  made.  Weather — hot  or  cold — wet  or 
dry — was  something  people  accepted  as  a  fact. 
Sometimes  It  was  helpful,  sometimes  burden- 
some, but  the  Individual  had  to  make  his 
own  personal  adjustment  to  It. 

Today,  however,  the  statement  Is  no  longer 
true.  We  still  talk  about  the  weather,  but 
we  are  also  doing  a  lot  about  It. 

First  of  all.  we  have  learned  to  make  more 
and  more  accurate  predictions  of  what  It  will 
be.     Second,  with  the  advent  of  air  condi- 


tioning, we  have  won  a  real  battle  over  one 
aspect  of  the  weather.  Many  people  now  step 
from  an  air-conditioned  home.  Into  an  alr- 
conditloned  car,  and  ride  to  an  air-condl- 
tloned  office.  They  have  to  read  the  news- 
paper to  find  out  that  a  new  heat  record  was 
set  for  the  day.  Now,  In  Houston,  Tex.,  we 
have  an  alr-condltloned  sports  stadlxom.  I 
understand  that  the  city  of  Boston  Is  next  on 
the  list  for  one  of  these  exotic  buildings  of 
our  age  of  progress.  Before  long,  we  may  have 
alr-condltloned  domes  over  our  city  streets, 
and  city  children  may  grow  up  without  really 
knowing  the  old-fashioned  weather  could  be 
hot  or  cold  or  wet  or  dry. 

Why  do  I  call  this  current  phenomenon  to 
your  attention?  My  purpose  is  to  draw  a 
comparison  with  paperwork  management  In 
the  Government. 

For  years  and  years  It  could  be  said  of 
Government  paperwork  that  "Everybody 
talks  about  It,  but  no  one  does  anything 
about  It."  I  am  told  that  John  Paul  Jones, 
one  of  the  founders  of  our  Navy,  complained 
that  paperwork  Interfered  with  the  working 
of  his  ships.  We  didn't  go  back  any  further 
with  our  research,  but  I'll  bet  that  Napoleon 
ha^  trouble  with  paperwork — and  Julius 
Caesar  and — well  you  can  go  back  as  far  as 
you  like. 

If  you  go  back  far  enough,  you  will  find 
at  least  one  bright  spot.  Ovu-  ancestors  did 
not  have  problems  with  making  10  extra  car- 
bon copies  when  they  wrote  their  letters  on 
stone  tablets.  But,  on  the  other  hand.  I  sup- 
pose they  did  have  some  of  our  current  prob- 
lems, such  as:  Trouble  In  carrying  the  stone 
tablets  frpm  office  to  office  to  get  the  clear- 
ance initials;  long  delays  in  the  mall,  and 
lack  of  file  cabinets  large  enough  to  hold  the 
tablets. 

To  get  back  to  my  theme,  everybody  talked 
about  Government  paperwork  for  years  and 
suffered  with  It  until  the  first  and  second 
Hoover  Commissions  came  along.  The 
Hoover  Commission  reports  described  the 
problem  In  a  way  that  made  some  influential 
people  decide  It  was  time  to  do  less  talking 
and  convert  some  of  that  energy  to  fighting 
the  paperwork  colossus. 

We  are  still  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war 
on  paperwork  but  a  great  deal  of  progress 
has  been  made.  The  National  Archives  and 
Records  Service  of  GSA  has  laid  out  strategy 
and  tactics  for  this  war.  trained  cadres  of 
troops,  and  put  weapons  In  their  hands. 

My  friend  Congressman  Olsen,  through 
his  series  of  hearings,  has  done  a  tremendous 
Job  in  scouting  the  paperwork  enemy,  de- 
scribing the  fortifications,  and  marking  the 
maps  for  the  campaigns. 

Our  troops  have  been  in  battle  and  we 
have  been  winning  some  victories.  Tonight 
the  people  on  the  home  front,  in  the  form 
of  the  Administrative  Management  Society, 
are  going  to  honor  some  of  the  heroes  of 
the  past  campaigns. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you,  to  join  in 
this  salute  to  our  heroes,  and  to  applaud 
them  as  they  receive  their  decorations. 

Let  there  be  no  lack  of  clarity  about  the 
excellence  of  these  outstanding  people  we 
honor  tonight.  They  have  demonstrated 
great  Ingenuity  and  Imagination  In  prepar- 
ing their  campaign  plans  against  paperwork. 
They  have  trained  and  Inspired  their  troops 
and  fellow  campaigners.  They  have  shown 
high  courage  and  skill  In  leading  the  charges. 
They  can  wear  their  medals  proudly. 
*  I  also  want  to  express  the  appreciation  of 
all  the  Government  service  to  the  Adminis- 
trative Management  Society  for  doing  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  Identify  the  war  heroes  we 
honor  tonight  and  for  pursuing  with  con- 
spicuous gallantry  all  of  the  problems  of 
administration  of  the  fine  tribute  and  cere- 
mony we  are  enjoying  here.  It  Is  most  ap- 
propriate that  a  respected  national  profes- 
sional society,  representing  many  years  of 
experience  and  Judgment  in  paperwork  man- 
agement be  the  sponsor  of  this  award.     We 
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will  be  gratefvil  for  their  continuing  Interest. 
As  we  look  toward  the  future,  we  know 
the  war  must  go  on.  We  have  many  cam- 
paigns ahead  of  us.  We  are  right  In  the 
middle  of  the  campaign  for  the  computers. 
Some  of  them  are  firing  paperwork  at  \is 
with  1,000-line-per-mlnute,  high-speed 
printers,  but  we've  infiltrated  their  forces 
and  already  have  won  over  many  of  them  to 
our  side.  We  have  discovered  that  current 
paperwork  systems  shtfuld  not  be  converted 
directly  to  computer  operations.  We  have 
found  that  redesign  of  systems  for  com- 
puter use  often  shortcuts  and  makes  unnec- 
essary some  of  our  current  paperwork  rou- 
tines and  even  some  of  our  reports. 

We  are  making  good  headway  on  the  rec- 
ord-filing and  preservation  front  and  expect 
an  early  victory  there.  The  turning  point 
occurred  a  few  months  ago  when  the  enemy 
was  cut  off  from  Its  supply  of  new  filing 
cabinets. 

There  are  still  many  battles  and  campaigns 
ahead  of  us  on  the  "creation  of  records" 
front. 

Congressman  Olsen's  report  tells  us  that 
Federal  agencies  receive  1  billion  reports 
per  year.  In  looking  over  his  report,  I  find 
my  own  agency — the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion— listed  among  the  10  largest  paperwork 
agencies,  and  receiving  4,408.280  report  re- 
sponses annually.  That's  a  lot  of  reports  and 
I  want  to  sav  to  the  Congressman  that  we 
have  been  working  steadily  In  this  paper- 
work area  and  we  are  making  headway.  We 
are  very  proud  of  the  standardized  statistical 
sampling  process  we  developed  within  the 
last  few  years  which  gives  us  a  base  for  ac- 
curately  estimating  various  Federal  statistics 
without  asking  for  agency  data  on  each  and 
every  personnel  transaction. 

We  are  also  proud  of  the  progress  we  are 
making  with  the  establishment  of  ADP  which 
Is  helping  to  reduce  our  paperwork  require- 
ments. In  receiving  statistical  data  from 
the  agencies,  we  are  striving  for  systems  com- 
patabllity.  This  means  that  a  magnetic  tape 
coming  off  one  computer  can  be  fed  into 
another.  Already,  some  agencies  Just  mall 
us  their  computer  tape  and  we  feed  it  into 
our  machine  for  processing.  In  the  next 
step,  agencies  will  send  the  computer  in- 
formation over  the  telephone  lines  and  in 
the  Jargon  of  the  trade  "one  computer  will 
talk  to  the  other."  At  that  point — presto— 
the  paperwork  disappears.  This  won't  hap- 
pen tomorrow,  but  along  with  the  other 
agencies  In  the  ADP  field,  we  are  looking  to- 
ward this  development  In  the  future. 

Now  in  relation  to  the  war  on  paperwork, 
I  am  particularly  Interested  in  the  campaign 
against  gobbledygook. 

As  some  of  you  may  recall,  this  campaign 
was  opened  by  President  Johnson  at  a  Cab- 
inet meeting  in  February.  The  President 
expressed  his  concern  about  the  responsive- 
ness of  Government  employees  to  public  in- 
quiries and  requests  for  services.  He  asked 
me  to  stu^ey  the  policies  and  practices  of 
agencies  In  their  relationships  with  the  pub- 
lic and  to  report  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  President's  ac- 
tive and  personal  interest.  He  wants  im- 
provement in  our  communications  with  the 
public.  This  means  improvement  of  serv- 
ice to  the  public,  whether  we  communicate 
by  mall  or  by  telephone  or  in  person. 
When  we  achieve  these  improvements 
we  will  also  have  advanced  our  war  on 
paperwork.  Better  communications — the 
first  time — means  less  prospective  cor- 
respondence to  originate,  to  file,  to  dispose 
of.  Better  service  to  the  public  means  fewer 
complaints  and.  if  you  have  ever  handled 
complaints,  you  know  how  much  paperwork 
they  can  involve. 

Our  surveys  show  that  a  great  deal  of 
good  work  has  been  started  on  Improving 
communications. 


In  AgriciUture.  Joe  Robertson  is  waging 
his  own  one-man  campaign  to  Improve  cor- 
respondence. His  memos  and  bulletins  are 
in  line  with  the  4-S  letterwriting  princi- 
ples— short,  simple,  strong,  sincere.  Every- 
one gets  the  message  and  the  files  are  not 
cluttered  up  with  pages  and  pages  of  obscxire 
prose.  Thirty  thousand  agriculture  em- 
ployees are  getting  training  in  how  to  write 
better  letters. 

Small  Business  Administration  has  been 
taking  vigorous  steps  to  upgrade  the  writing 
and  the  public  contact  work  of  Its  staff. 
Their  program  Includes  a  review  of  their 
whole  correspondence  system  and  emphasis 
on  employee  ability  to  meet  and  deal  when 
they  consider  their  people  for  promotions. 

Interior  Is  reviving  Its  training  in  plain- 
letter  writing. 

Post  Office  has  an  effective  customer-rela- 
tions program  to  monitor  and  improve  serv- 
ice to  Its  clients. 

HHFA  has  centralized  its  facilities  for  han- 
dling requests  for  general  Information  on  its 
wide  variety  of  housing  and  urban  redevel- 
opment programs. 

VA  has  a  time-tested,  one-step  contact 
service  that  is  being  studied  by  other  agen- 
cies. It  provides  for  continuing  inspection 
and  feedback  on  the  effectiveness  and  con- 
duct of  Its  public  employees.  Also,  a  reg- 
ular spot-check  survey  of  Its  visitors  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  the  customers  feel  that 
they  were  treated  effectively  and  with 
courtesy. 

Commerce  has  been  engaged  in  a  sys- 
tematic review  of  its  publications  to  improve 
content,  appearance,  and  readability. 

These  are  Just  a  few  samples  of  steps  being 
taken  in  the  campaign  against  gobbledygook. 
All  of  these  actions  also  help  In  the  war  on 
paperwork.  They  are  aimed  at  better  com- 
munications and  service  to  the  public,  but 
as  they  reduce  correspondence  there  will  be 
fewer  records. 

Many  of  you  here  tonight  are  leaders  in 
the  paperwork  management  field.  I  call  on 
all  of  you  to  enlist  In  the  President's  war  on 
gobbledygook.  Dont  wait  to  be  drafted. 
Many  of  you  have  special  skills  in  improving 
communications  EUid  service  to  the  public. 
Your  President  Is  asking  that  your  skills  be 
used  to  the  utmost.  If  you  have  uncom- 
pleted projects  that  will  help  fight  the  war 
on  gobbledygook — simplification  of  form 
letters,  training  programs,  informational 
leafiets,  etc..  this  Is  the  time  to  go  to  work 
with  renewed  energy — with  a  new  flood  of 
enthusiasm.  If  you  have  useful  projects 
that  are  stalled,  now  is  the  time  to  get  them 
in  motion. 

Many  of  you  have  resp>onsiblllty  for  inter- 
nal directives.  Now  is  the  time  to  put  into 
effect  the  improvements  you've  been  think- 
ing about — improvements  in  readability,  ap- 
pearance, content.  Tour  own  employees, 
yoxir  ovm  staff,  are  a  primary  public  and  your 
commxinications  to  them  must  be  clear  and 
effective.  They  are  a  main  channel  of  com- 
munications to  other  publics.  Every  study 
that  we've  conducted  shows  that  a  positive 
or  negative  attitude  by  the  public  toward 
the  Government  Is  significantly  promoted 
by  the  attitude  of  our  own  employees  with 
whom  they  come  In  contact.  Improve  your 
communications  with  your  own  employees 
so  they  will  not  need  to  use  gobbledygook  In 
talking  about  your  agency's  mission  and  op- 
erations. Their  knowledge  and  attitude  can 
have  a  make-or-break  Impact  on  the  opin- 
ions of  the  public  they  contact. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  constructive 
suggestions  from  officials  of  various  agen- 
cies on  steps  that  need  to  be  taken  in  the 
war  against  gobbledygook.  Some  have  al- 
ready been  put  Into  practice.  We  are  work- 
ing on  others.  You  can  help  with  many  of 
these : 

The  first  suggestion  was  that  one  top-level 
person  in  each  agency  be  assigned  the  re- 
sponsibility of  improving  that  agency's  com- 


mimlcatlons  and  service  to  the  public.  This 
is  a  logical  starting  point  and  this  step  has 
already  been  taken  in  many  agencies. 

Second  was  a  suggestion  for  setting  up 
one-stop  information  centers  in  major  cities 
so  a  citizen  does  not  have  to  wander  around 
among  a  series  of  buildings  and  offices  to 
find  the  answers  to  his  problem  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  A  capital  Idea  that  will  be 
very  well  received  by  the  public,  and  we  are 
working  on  it.     We  need  your  support. 

Third  is  the  idea  that  we  need  some  spe- 
cial evening  and  Saturday  office  hours  to 
serve  the  public.  If  the  department  stores 
can  stay  open  all  day  on  Saturday  and  sev- 
eral evenings  a  week,  why  shouldn't  the 
Federal  information  offices  be  open  one  eve- 
ning a  week  and  a  half  day  on  Saturday? 
This  idea  raised  a  lot  of  eyebrows  when 
It  was  first  mentioned — but  after  a  little 
thought  the  eyebrows  were  lowered — and 
now  there  are  some  people  rolling  up  their 
sleeves  and  wrinkling  their  forehead  to  work 
out  plans  for  special  hours.  I'm  proud  to 
say  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission's  cen- 
tral and  regional  Information  offices  are  now 
open  for  4  hours  on  Saturday  morning  and 
the  Washington  office  is  also  open  until  8 
p.m.,  on  Thursday  evening.  I  hope  to  see 
other  agencies  follow  the  Commission's 
example  with  similar  pilot  projects  in  the 
near  future. 

Other  suggestions  covered  items  like  Im- 
proved selection  of  employees  for  their  com- 
munications and  public  contact  skills,  ad- 
ditional training  for  employees  in  this  work, 
special  emphasis  on  awards  for  excellence 
in  communications,  and  an  Interagency  ex- 
change of  Ideas  on  improving  communlca- 
tluns  with  the  public. 

Let  me  reemphasize  the  last  point — we  are 
looking  for  additional  practical  and  useful 
ideas  that  will  help  fight  our  war  on  gob- 
bledygook. In  this  audience  there  is  a  vast 
amovmt  of  brainpower  and  experience  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  any  specific  sugges- 
tions you  believe  will  be  helpful. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  bring  your  at- 
tention back  to  our  22  heroes  of  the  battle 
of  paperwork  that  we  are  honoring  tonight 
and  the  six  among  them  who  are  to  receive 
the  special  honors. 

Tonight  Is  the  night  of  glory  for  their 
achievements.  We  have  a  temporary  lull  in 
the  battle  to  express  our  high  appreciation 
for  their  great  skill,  their  Imagination,  and 
their  coxirage  in  overcoming  the  many  ob- 
stacles we  face. 

And  tomorrow — refreshed  by  this  mag- 
nificent Interval — let  \ia  take  up  our  weapons 
again  for  the  battles  against  paperwork 
and  gobbledygook.  Let  the  bugles  sound 
"Charge"  and  we  will  go  forth  to  further 
victories. 

Top    Honob    Winnies    of    Administrativb 

Management  Sociztt  Paperwork  Savings 

Awards 

Sam  C.  Beckley,  Director,  Paperwork  Man- 
agement Service,  Veterans'  Administration, 
New  Castle,  Ky. 

Edwin  G.  Callahan,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, Federal  Housing  Administration, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Arling- 
ton, Va. 

Marden  D.  Kimball,  Director,  Administra- 
tive Services  Division,  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

Thomas  J.  Pugllese,  Chief,  Records  Man- 
agement Branch,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, Corona,  N.Y. 

Edward  Rosse,  supervisory  management 
analyst.  Social  Security  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Donald  J.  Simon.  Chief.  Division  of  Records 
Management.  Department  of  State,  Spring- 
field. Va. 
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additional  award  recipients 


Neil  C.  Tulloch,  management  analyst,  Se- 
lective Service  System.  Arlington.  Va. 

Leonard  W.  Johnson.  Chief.  Management 
Analysis  Section,  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, Hastings.  Nebr. 

Thomas  J.  Stratton,  Chief.  Management 
Engineering  Division,  National  Security 
Agency,  Fort  George  G.  Meade,  Md.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Linn6  Ahlberg,  Chief.  Budget  Division, 
Southwest  Region,  Federsfl  Aviation  Agency. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Capt.  Edward  R.  Joshua,  commanding  of- 
ficer, U.S.  Naval  Supply  Depot,  Yokosuka, 
Japan,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

William  J.  Hopkins,  executive  clerk  of  the 
White  Hovise  Office,  the  White  House,  Neta- 
wake,  Kans. 

John  S.  Peters,  Director,  Rate  and  Routing 
Service  Division.  Transportation  and  Com- 
munication Service.  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. Monroe,  Ga. 

Thomas  E.  Murphy,  Director.  Statistical 
Operations  and  Analysis  Staff,  Business  and 
Defense  Services  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Hollls,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Smith,  supervisor.  Files  and 
Docket  Section.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  Arlington,  Va. 

Mrs.  Agatha  L.  Mergenovlch,  Chief,  Paper- 
work Management  Branch,  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Miss  Mary  Hamilton,  records  administra- 
tor, Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General, 
Department  of  the  Army,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Velma  DeBusk,  paperwork  manage- 
ment officer,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  Manned  Spacecraft  Center, 
Houston.  Tex..  La  Porte.  Tex. 

MaJ.  Robert  B.  Weathers,  Director,  Admin- 
istrative Services,  Defense  Subsistence  Sup- 
ply Center,  Defense  Supply  Agency,  Chicago, 
111..  Vincennes,  Ind. 

John  J.  Shurman,  Chief,  Communications 
and  Records  Management  Branch,  Agency  for 
International  Development.  Washington. 
DC. 

Hugo  Duhn.  records  officer.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Clinton.  Iowa. 

MaJ.  Floyd  H.  Russell,  personnel  systems 
analyst,  Department  of  the  Air  Force.  Ben- 
tonvllle.  Ark. 


DEDUCTIONS  FOR  MINING 
TAXPAYERS 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ullman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9  I  introduced  H.R.  4665  to  allow 
mining  taxpayers  to  elect  to  deduct  all 
exploration  expenditures  as  they  are  in- 
curred. The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  considered  H.R.  4665  in  its  ex- 
ecutive sessions  last  week  and  ordered 
the  bill  favorably  reported  with  certain 
amendments.  Due  to  the  press  of  time 
it  is  not  anticipated  that  the  report  on 
the  bill  will  be  prepared  so  that  the  com- 
mittee can  formally  report  it  to  the 
House  until  the  beginning  of  the  next 
session  in  January.  Today,  I  am  intro- 
ducing for  the  information  of  the  Mem- 
bers and  the  interested  public  a  bill  that 
embodies  the  changes  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  in  my  origi- 
nal bill,  H.R.  4665.    I  am  reintroducing 


the  bill  in  this  form  so  copies  of  it  will 
be  publicly  available  for  study  before  the 
formal  report  is  filed  by  the  committee. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  revitalizing  the  domestic  mining 
industry — a  goal  shared  by  many  of  us. 
particularly  including  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  the  State  of  Idaho 
[Mr.  White],  who  also  introduced  the 
bill  in  its  original  form,  as  well  as  Sen- 
ator Gruening,  of  Alaska,  and  18  co- 
sponsors  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  present  tax  laws  dis- 
courage the  search  for  additional  sources 
of  domestic  ores  by  prohibiting,  except 
to  a  limited  extent,  the  current  deduc- 
tion of  amounts  expended  in  the  search 
for  such  minerals.  A  taxpayer  may  de- 
duct the  cost  of  exploratory  work  to  the 
extent  of  $100,000  per  year,  with  a  life- 
time limitation  of  $400,000.  Most  min- 
ing companies  have  made  expenditures 
in  excess  of  these  limitations  and  must 
now  capitalize  exploration  costs,  which 
they  may  not  recover  for  many  years. 
This  discourages  exploratory  projects 
and  stifles  the  development  of  a  sound 
and  healthy  mining  industry. 

My  bill  would  allow  mining  taxpayers 
to  elect  to  deduct  all  exploration  expend- 
itures as  they  are  incurred,  and  not  re- 
quire them  to  wait  to  recover  them 
through  depletion  deductions  or,  if  the 
ventures  are  not  successful,  through 
eventual  abandonment  losses.  As  you 
know,  approximately  9  out  of  every  10 
mining  ventures  are  unsuccessful  in 
finding  commercial  quantities  of  ores 
and  minerals.  The  risk  of  failure  is 
high.  Consequently,  it  is  important  that 
we  do  away  with  the  tax  barriers  im- 
posed against  investments  in  mineral 
exploration.    My  bill  would  do  just  this. 

The  bill  covers  the  entire  mining  in- 
dustry with  the  exception  of  oil  and  gas 
and  coal.  The  latter  industry  is  omitted 
because  we  were  advised  that  most  coal 
companies  have  not  utilized  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible  the  provisions  of  the 
present  law  and  desire  to  be  excluded. 

Under  my  bill,  where  the  exploratory 
project  is  successful  and  the  mine 
reaches  the  producing  stage,  the  mining 
company  will  have  either  to  restore  to  in- 
come, or  reduce  their  depletion  deduction 
by,  the  amount  of  the  exploration  ex- 
penditures previously  deducted.  With 
respect  to  exploration  expenditures  that 
are  unsuccessful,  the  mining  company 
would  not  have  to  wait  until  abandon- 
ment of  the  project  to  obtain  its  deduc- 
tion. What  my  bill  does  is  to  accelerate 
deductibility  of  exploration  expenditures 
that  are  incurred.  The  bill  has  been 
limited  to  domestic  mining  to  encourage 
the  production  of  minerals  in  the  United 
States  and  to  better  enable  the  mining 
industry  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  do- 
mestic industry.  The  bill  not  only  limits 
the  current  deductibility  of  exploration 
expenditures  to  domestic  deposits  but 
also  repeals  the  application  of  section  615 
to  foreign  operations.  Under  the  bill  the 
only  mineral  that  will  be  covered  by 
section  615  is  coal. 

While  the  bill  will  defer  receipt  of 
revenue  by  the  Government,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  the  recapture  provision 
protects  the  Treasury  from  any  absolute 
loss  of  revenue,  and  that  the  revenue  that 


will  be  deferred  temporarily  by  acceler- 
ation of  these  deductions  will  be  more 
than  made  up  by  increased  activity  in 
searching  for  new  mineral  deposits  with- 
in the  United  States. 

In  summary,  I  believe  the  present  lim- 
ited deduction  under  section  615  is  In- 
adequate in  light  of  present-day  explora- 
tion costs,  and  particularly  so  since 
most  taxpayers  doing  mine  exploration 
have  reached  the  maximum  limitation 
of  $400,000.  They  may  obtain  a  tax 
deduction  for  their  expenditures  on  an 
unsuccessful  project  only  by  abandon- 
ing the  project,  frequently  a  number  of 
years  after  the  expenditures  were  made. 
Current  deduction  in  full  will  encourage 
mineral  exploration  by  reducing  the  im- 
mediate after-tax  cost  of  exploration  and 
increasing  cash  flow.  Thus  it  will  in- 
crease discovery  of  mineral  resources,  In- 
cluding metals  in  short  supply,  and 
income  of  taxpayers  from  new  discov- 
eries, thus  increasing  revenues  in  the 
long  nm. 

JOB  "WELL  DONE" 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  rec- 
ognize that  without  great  eflfort  there 
can  be  no  great  accomplishment.  When 
Congress  goes  home,  it  will  have  a  well- 
deserved  rest,  and  the  rest  will  seem  all 
the  more  sweet  now  that  we  are  hearing 
accolades  for  the  achievements  of  this 
session. 

As  chosen  Representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, we  hear  about  problems  and  trivial 
worrisome  details.  You  might  say  that 
dealing  with  problems  is  our  business. 

Yet,  from  the  problems  we  have  ar- 
rived at  answers  and  solutions,  until  the 
Congress  now  is  being  called  the  Fab- 
ulous 89th.  President  Johnson  praised 
the  work  of  this  Congress  by  saying  that: 

Yoiur  people  will  revere  you  and  reward 
you,  and  the  Nation  will  honor  you  long  after 
you  are  gone. 

In  this  vein,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  tribute  to 
this  Congress  which  appeared  recently 
in  the  New  York  Times.  Because  I  think 
they  would  like  to  see  this  editorial  on 
the  Congress  that  "broke  the  mold,"  I 
offer  it  for  the  Record  : 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  18,  19651 
Congress  Mrrrs  the  Test  ' 

The  89th  Congress,  nearing  the  end  of  Its 
first  session,  has  been  the  best  Congress 
since  World  War  n. 

For  two  decades  Congress  has  been  the 
object  of  severe  but  justified  public  criticism 
for  Its  failure  to  face  up  to  the  needs  of 
a  highly  urbanized  national  society  under- 
going swift  economic  and  technological 
change,  strained  by  the  challenge  of  educat* 
Ing,  hovising  and  transporting  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing population,  and  beset  by  the  ccanplexl- 
ties  of  admitting  its  Negro  minority  to  full 
citizenship. 

The  coxmtry's  needs  called  for  Imagination, 
flexibility,  compassion;  for  vastly  Increased 
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Federal  spending  for  schools,  hospitals,  low- 
Income  housing  and  special  programs  for 
the  most  Impoverished  and  disadvantaged. 
But  Congress,  stalemated  by  a  conservative 
bipartisan  coalition  drawing  Ite  strength 
from  rural  and  smalltown  constituencies 
and  looking  backward  to  a  different  America, 
was  long  unresponsive.  Its  fussy  rules  and 
rigid  seniority  system  helped  inhibit  action. 
The  Congress  elected  a  year  ago  broke  the 
mold.  A  new  majority  coalition  of  Demo- 
crats and  liberal  Republicans  has  emerged. 
The  seniority  system  remained,  but  the 
House  rules  were  modified  In  a  modest  way 
that  helped  ease  the  flow  of  legislation  to 
the  floor.  Rather  than  making  a  virtue  out 
of  sulky  obstinacy,  this  Congress  has  co- 
operated with  the  executive  branch  to  shape 
a  constructive  program. 

The  great  measures  were  approved  rela- 
tively early  In  the  session.  The  lawmaking, 
the  right  to  vote,  effectively  for  southern 
Negroes,  the  law  bringing  Federal  financial 
aid  to  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
and  the  law  adding  the  protection  of  medi- 
care to  the  scolal  security  system  were  his- 
toric gains. 

But  Congress  did  much  more.  It  submitted 
to  the  States  a  constitutional  amendment 
providing  for  an  orderly  succession  to  the 
Presidency.  It  passed— by  the  narrowest  of 
margins — a  program  of  rent  subsidies  that 
may  provide  a  useful  approach  to  the  stub- 
born problem  of  good  housing  for  low-In- 
come famines.  A  Cabinet-level  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  was 
finally  established. 

The  war  on  poverty,  still  In  Its  early  stages, 
received  a  vote  of  confidence  In  the  form  of 
an  Increased  appropriation.  In  addition  to 
medicare,  much  was  accomplished  for  the 
Nations  health.  Including  the  establishment 
of  regional  medical  centers,  funds  for  staff- 
ing community  mental-health  centers  and 
training  more  teachers  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. Congress  approved  a  pilot  project 
to  rejuvenate  railroad  passenger  service.  The 
reform  of  the  Immigration  law  and  a  pioneer- 
ing program  of  Federal  aid  for  the  arts  were 
other  high  points. 

The  Cmigress  had  a  few  black  marks  on 
Its  recorff  such  as  the  defeat  In  the  House 
of  the  home  rule  bill  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  weakening  of  the  bill  to 
regulate  highway  billboards.  The  proposal 
to  regulate  the  shocking  trade  In  guns  made 
little  progress.  Many  conservative  measures 
are  needed,  and  control  of  water  pollution, 
for  example.  Is  going  to  require  a  more  ag- 
gressive and  much  more  amply  financed  pro- 
gram despite  the  passage  of  this  year's  bill. 

Yet  these  fallings  and  unfinished  tasks  do 
not  destroy  the  general  excellence  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  this  sessions  record.  At 
last  the  decks  have  been  cleared  of  numerous 
old  problems  and  old  quarrels.  At  last  the 
Nation  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  work  of  a 
modern-minded  Congress  that  addressed  It- 
self to  the  needs  of  a  complicated  Industrial 
society  entering  the  last  third  of  the  20th 
century. 

RENDER  TO  CAESAR  AND  TO  GOD 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  WacgonnerI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  month,  on  September  3.  I  Inserted 
a  column  of  David  Lawrence  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  which  concerned  a 
sermon  delivered  by  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Robert  B.  Watts.  Reactor  of  St.  James- 


by-the-Sea  Episcopal  Church,  La  JoUa, 

Calif. 

Since  that  time.  I  have  received  a  copy 
of  Dr.  Watts'  sermon  and  find  that.  In 
its  entirety,  it  is  the  most  provocative 
assessment  of  the  teachings  of  Christ  on 
rights  and  duties  that  I  have  ever  read. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Watts  reside 
at  7949  Princess  Street,  La  JoUa,  Calif. 
He  was  graduated  from  Bates  College  In 
Lewiston,  Maine,  and  from  the  Yale  Law 
School.  Here  he  was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
and  editor  of  the  Yale  Law  Journal. 

His  illustrious  career  included  being 
chief  assistant  U.S.  attorney  in  New 
York  City  for  several  years  and  Included 
repeated  appointments  as  a  special 
assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  general  counsel  and 
argued  many  of  its  cases  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  For  many  years  he  practiced  law 
in  Chicago  and  New  York.  He  was  a 
director  of  General  Dynamics  Corp. 

Father  Watts  was  ordained  In  1958  in 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Los  Angeles. 

His  sermon  of  August  15,  1965.  "Ren- 
der to  Caesar  and  to  God"  follows: 

Last  night  I  laid  aside  the  sermon  which 
I  had  prepared  for  today,  because  of  an  Irre- 
sistible feeling  that  I  mvtst  offer  certain  sug- 
gestions and  conclusions  concerning  the 
Christian  response  and  reaction  to  the  holo- 
caust of  riots  through  which  we  are  pass- 
ing—highlighted by  the  bloody  events  In 
Los  Angeles. 

Since  this  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
troversial sermon.  I  wish  to  make  perfectly 
clear  that  It  represents  my  own  views  as  a 
lawver  and  as  a  priest.  None  of  my  col- 
leagues In  this  parish  Is  aware  of  what  I  am 
about  to  say.  My  notes  have  not  been  re- 
viewed by  anyone. 

My  views  are  presented  by  the  authority 
which  was  conferred  upon  me  at  my  ordina- 
tion and,  I  believe,  follow  the  guidance  and 
Impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Incidentally,  no 
Individual  priest  or  bishop  can  rightfully 
claim  to  speak  for  the  whole  church  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  I  make  no  claim 
to  be  doing  so  now. 

There  Is  no  need  for  me  to  recount  the 
horrors  of  the  riots  which  have  been  occur- 
ring, particularly  In  Los  Angeles,  during  this 
past  week.  We  have  all  followed  the  un- 
speakable events  which  have  been  and  still 
are  taking  place  there  as  well  as  In  Chicago 
and  In  Springfield,  and  we  all  must  have 
clearly  In  mind  the  earlier  riots  in  our 
Southern  States. 

I  speak  today  because  I  believe  that  many 
Christians  are  desperately  confused  about 
what  their  position  should  be  In  respect  to 
these  events. 

That  they  are  confused  Is  readily  under- 
standable when  one  looks  about  and  reads 
and  listens. 

No  later  than  last  Friday  evening,  the 
bishop  of  C?allfomla  Is  reported  In  our  press 
as  having  In  San  Diego  criticized  the  stand 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  on  civil  rights.  He 
Is  quoted  as  saying  that  "If  people  are  kept 
busy  making  things  for  the  ladies'  bazaar 
they  feel  holy  and  good  even  though  they 
may  deny  persons'  rights  to  be  persons." 
And  he  Is  quoted  further  as  saying.  "The 
secularist  Is  Just  a  nasty  fellow  when  he  dem- 
onstrates for  civil  rights." 

Tou  will  note  that  the  Right  Reverend  Sir 
leaves  quite  a  blank — at  least  in  his  pub- 
lished remarks — what  constitutes  demon- 
strating for  civil  rights.  He  thereby  leaves 
the  readers  of  his  quoted  remarks  under  the 
unhappy  conclusion  that  any  demonstration 
Involving  clvU  disobedience  Is  all  right  and 
should  be  supported  and  accepted  by  Chris- 
tians. 


Would  he  say  that  the  wild  and  lawless 
demonstrations  In  Los  Angeles  are  all  right? 
Or  If  not.  where  would  he  draw  the  line? 
We  simply  don't  know — and  hence  we  are 
confused  at  what  position  a  Christian  should 
take. 

But  let  us  look  at  another  ecclesiastical 
aberration,  with  which  I  desire  to  register 
complete  opix)Bltlon. 

There  has  been  advanced  by  various  phil- 
osophical followers  ^of  the  Reverend  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary suggestions  ever  made  In  Anglo-Saxon 
or  American  legal  annals.  As  a  mixture  of 
sophistry  and  softheadedness.  brewed  by 
nonlegal  or  corroded  legal  minds.  I  assert 
that  this  suggestion  has  spawned  the  pres- 
ent wave  of  destruction  now  sweeping  the 
country. 

In  brief,  this  proposed  doctrine  Is  that  if 
any  individual  citizen  or  group  of  citizens, 
after  meditation,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
any  law  Is  unjust,  and  fiu-ther  conclude  that 
if  apprehended  he  or  they  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  penalty  Imposed  for  violation  of  the 
law — then  It  becomes  morally  Justifiable  to 
break  the  law  openly  and  notoriously. 

Of  course  the  worst  thing  about  this  doc- 
trine Is  that  there  are  no  dividing  lines  In 
It.  If  It  Is  valid  for  a  small  violation,  it 
applies  equally  to  a  more  serious  one.  Once 
you  start  this  approach  there  Is  no  stopping. 
It  Is  like  a  rollercoaster  which  nears  the  top 
of  the  track.  Once  you  push  It  over  a  little 
bit.  It  plunges  down  all  the  way. 

The  amazing  thing  Is  that  many  clergy  of 
this  church.  Including  both  priests  and  bish- 
ops, have  openly  and  oflacially  accepted  this 
doctrine.  Episcopal  clergymen  have  received 
written  expressions  of  this  doctrine  for  their 
guidance.  And  large  numbers  of  clergy  of 
this  and  other  communions  have  been  sent. 
or  have  gone  on  their  own  volition,  to  south- 
em  areas  for  the  sole  purpose  of  expressing 
racial  concerns  by  open  law  defiance  pur- 
suant to  this  new  assertion  of  moral  right. 

Finally,  as  sorely  distressed  Christians  we 
see  Instance  after  instance  of  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  elected  officials  to  meet  lawless- 
ness quickly  and  firmly  lest  there  be  an  ad- 
verse effect  upon  their  personal  political 
careers  at  the  ballot  box.  Thank  God.  not 
all  o\ir  officials  are  of  this  character,  but  too 
many  are. 

All  these  things  we  see  and  hear  and  read. 
We  are  furthermore  frequently  assailed  with 
bits  and  pieces  of  Scripture,  with  quotations 
which  seek  to  Jvistlfy  a  Christian  "do  noth- 
ing" attitude. 

And  the  result  is  all  too  often  complete 
confusion  and  deep  concern  over  what  is 
right  for  us  to  do  as  loyal  Americans  and 
good  churchmen.  We  are  morally  disarmed 
and  brainwashed.  We  are  reluctant  to  act 
In  defense  of  our  liberties  and  our  country. 
We  are  afraid  to  speak  out  and  let  oxir  voices 
be  heard  in  demanding  a  return  to  law  ob- 
servance by  all  citizens — white,  yellow,  black, 
red.  priest,  bishop  or  missionary. 

What  shall  we  do?  What  may  we  do  as 
Christians? 

In  offering  an  answer,  I  do  so  hiunbly  and 
with  complete  recognition  of  the  right  of 
others  to  reach  the  opposite  conclusions 
which  I  have  described,  and  with  which  I 
emphatically  disagree.  Moreover,  what  I 
offer  does  not  assert  to  be  the  only  answer 
It  Is.  however,  an  answer  to  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  given  me  guidance,  and  one  which 
I  believe  to  be  valid  both  In  law  and  In 
Scrlptvu-e.  And  I  shall  be  ready  to  defend 
It  In  any  forum,  whether  ecclesiastical  or 
otherwise. 

Let  us  start  with  the  basic  legal  fact  that 
we  live  In  a  country  where  aU  ultimate  power 
resides  in  the  people. 

By  their  representatives  in  constitutional 
convention,  large  areas  of  this  power  have 
been  given  over  to  the  Federal  Government, 
with  other  asees  reserved  to  the  several 
States. 
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Furthermore,  certain  Individual  rights 
and  protections  have  been  reserved  for  the 
people  themselves,  as  set  out  In  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Without  naming  them  all,  we  are 
quite  familiar  with  the  fact  that  tmder  our 
Constitution  we  are  assured  the  protection 
of  life,  liberty,  the  pvirsult  of  happiness  (but 
with  no  gtoarantee  that  we  shall  be  success- 
ful in  that  pursuit),  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  religion. 

But  we  should  be  equally  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  none  of  these  rights  Is  absolute. 
Every  one  of  them  Is  held  subject  to  equal 
rights  In  others.  Thus.  If  we  kill  or  com- 
mit grave  felonies  we  may  lose  oiu-  liberty 
and  perhaps  our  life.  If  we  enter  bvislness 
to  make  a  fortune,  ovu-  Ineptitude  may  result 
in  ovu-  becoming  bankrupt.  If,  In  a  public 
place  such  as  this  large  chxu-ch  or  a  theater, 
we  falsely  cry  "fire"  we  have  gone  beyond 
the  permissive  limit  of  over  right  of  free 
speech.  And  even  though  we  feel  deeply 
about  our  religion,  we  have  no  right  to  at- 
tempt to  force  others  to  believe  or  act  as  we 
do. 

In  brief,  all  of  our  rights  are  balanced  by 
the  protection  of  similar  rights  In  others. 

One  final  point  requires  mention.  Since 
ultimate  power  is  In  the  people  they  have 
the  right.  If  a  majority  so  desire,  to  over- 
throw their  existing  form  of  government 
and  substitute  another  In  its  place.  And  If 
a  majority  have  no  such  desire,  they  have 
the  right  to  use  all  necessary  power  to  sup- 
press an  Insurrection  or  rebellion  against 
them. 

With  these  fundamental  legal  rules  clearly 
In  mind,  we  may  proceed  to  evaluate  for  our- 
selves the  legal  and  constitutional  status  of 
deliberate  rioting,  burning,  looting,  killing, 
and  general  destruction  of  the  public  peace — 
all  In  the  name  of  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tions. 

It  should  be  perfectly  clear  that  no  as- 
serted Individual  right  can  Justify,  under 
our  system  of  government,  the  destruction 
of  rights  In  others.  It  should  be  equally 
clear  that  neither  you,  nor  I.  nor  any  other 
persons — however  exalted  he  may  be  or  re- 
gard himself — has  the  right  to  say  that  what 
was  wrong  before  becomes  morally  right  If 
the  acting  party  Is  willing  to  be  punished 
if  caught. 

Should  any  such  warped  thinking  protect 
me  If  I  were  caught  setting  fire  to  a  hos- 
pital? Should  any  such  claptrap  justify 
me  In  hurling  Molotov  cocktails  at  Irmocent 
travelers  on  the  public  highways?  Should 
any  such  reasoning  morally  Justify  me  In 
stopping  the  whole  process  of  law  enforce- 
ment In  a  great  city? 

The  answer  is,  I  submit,  that  which  not 
too  long  ago  propelled  a  somewhat  obscure 
New  Englander  into  the  Vice-Presidency — 
from  which  he  succeded  to  the  Presidency. 
Paraphrased  only  as  to  one  word,  his  answer 
was.  "There  Is  no  right  to  demonstrate 
against  the  public  safety."  And  with  that. 
Calvin  Coolldge  crushed  a  strike  by  the 
police  In  the  city  of  Boston. 

That  ringing  declaration  electrified  the 
country.  It  stopped  short  a  vicious  new 
idea.  It  was  correct  under  our  form  of 
government. 

Now  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  whirlwind 
largely  fostered  and  encouraged  by  oiu*  vacil- 
lation, our  attempt  at  appeasement  and  the 
participation  of  some  us  In  this  new  theory 
of  morally  Justifiable  lawlessness. 

As  our  own  Governor  says,  we  now  face 
insurrection — an  attack  upon  the  very  ex- 
istence of  otir  own  government.  When  that 
point  Is  reached,  we  must  first  use  over- 
whelming force  to  crush  and  destroy  every 
vestige  of  danger;  and  then  destroy  this 
sickness  of  mind  which  has  led  so  many  to 
defy  law  and  order. 

But  what  about  the  theological  problem? 
Can  we.  dare  we.  protect  our  way  of  gov- 
ernment and  our  Individual  rights  and  still 
call  ourselves  Christians?     Here  I  part  with 


many   of   my   ecclesiastical   colleagues   and 
give  you  a  ringing  "Yes." 

And  what  Is  my  authority?  The  only  ulti- 
mate authority  which  our  church  recog- 
nizes— the  Holy  Scriptures.  Read  for  your- 
selves verses  13  through  17  of  chapter  12  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.  You  all  know  the 
story. 

It  Is  the  one  In  which  the  Pharisees  sought 
to  trap  Jesus  In  an  Inescapable  dilemma 
by  Inquiring  of  Him  whether  they  should 
obey  the  civil  law  of  Rome  or  the  law  of 
God.  It  was  believed  that  either  answer 
which  might  be  given  would  destroy  Him. 

You  remember  how  Jesus  then  called  for  a 
Roman  coin  and  asked  whose  face  appeared 
on  the  coin.  The  answer  was  "Caesar's." 
And  then  came  the  divine  response.  Just  as 
valid  today  as  then.  "Render  to  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's:  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's." 

Jesus  didn't  tell  them  to  decide  whether 
they  liked  the  Roman  taxes,  or  whether  the 
tax  collectors  were  brutal  and  unjust — and, 
If  so,  to  start  a  turmoil  and  demonstration 
by  breaking  the  Roman  law.  He  told  them 
to  obey  the  laws,  and  not  to  forget  to  carry 
out  God's  law  as  weU. 

Is  that  reconciliation  of  rights  and  duties 
Impossible  for  us  to  follow?  Is  the  formula 
unworkable  today?  Can  we,  as  Christians, 
vise  that  resolution  of  our  confusions? 

I  say  we  can  and  should;  and  I  offer  these 
three  concrete  suggestions  as  to  how  we  can 
dolt: 

First,  we  should  stand  solidly  In  support 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  our  Govern- 
ment, resorting  to  the  courts  and  not  the 
barricades  If  we  feel  grievances.  We  must 
once  and  for  all  reject  the  doctrine  of  a 
morally  Justified  civil  disobedience. 

Second,  we  should  counteract  the  pres- 
sure which  already  has  tremendous  effect 
with  some  of  our  political  leaders — to  tem- 
porize and  compromise  with  lawlessness  if 
only  It  be  tagged  "civil  rights"— by  exerting 
every  ounce  of  our  personal  Influence  to  en- 
covirage  equal  and  courageous  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Then  third,  having  done  these  things,  we 
should — as  Christians — seek  by  all  lawful 
and  proper  means  to  help  our  neighbors  to 
achieve  civic  equality  of  treatment  and  bet- 
terment of  opportunity  for  self-Improve- 
ment. We  should  do  as  our  young  people 
of  this  parish  are  doing  for  2  weeks,  going 
to  underprivileged  people  (in  this  case  In- 
dians) and  helping  them  build  schools  and 
hospitals  and  other  needed  things.  We 
should  come  to  this  and  to  other  churches 
as  powerhouses  where  we  can  worship  God. 
be  refilled  with  His  power,  and  then  go  out 
into  the  world  to  teach  His  ways. 

God's  power  is  limitless.  With  It  we  can 
change  the  world,  and  If  we  are  faithful  it 
will  surely  prevail. 


PANAMA  CANAL  SITUA-nON:  GRAVE 
DANGERS  INVOLVED 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
course  of  my  work  in  the  Congress  on 
interoceanic  canal  problems.  I  have  had 
significant  correspondence  with  oflBcials 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment, including  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
President.  Some  of  this  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record. 


It  long  ago  became  apparent  that  suc- 
cessive Presidents  of  the  United  States 
in  recent  years  have  been  badly  advised 
as  regards  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama 
Canal  situation.  In  a  series  of  surren- 
ders to  radical  demands  and  following 
commxmistic  revolutionary  patterns,  we 
have  now  reached  the  point  where  we 
have  lost  our  bargaining  power. 

The  most  sensational  of  these  yield - 
Ings  were  given  away  in  1955  of  the  ter- 
minal passenger  stations  and  freight 
yards  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  thus  leav- 
ing the  main  line  without  its  long  estab- 
lished terminal  facilities;  the  formal  dis- 
play in  1960  of  one  Panama  flag  in  the 
Canal  Zone  as  visual  evidence  of  Pana- 
manian titular  sovereignty  over  the 
zone,  followed  by  a  widespread  display 
of  such  flags;  and.  after  the  January 
1964  Red-led  Panamanian  mob  assaults 
on  the  Canal  Zone,  the  hiring  of  alien 
Panamanians  as  members  of  the  zone 
police  force.  The  design  has  been  one 
of  piecemeal  erosion  of  our  treaty-based 
rights,  powers,  and  authority  over  the 
Panama  Canal  enterprise  to  the  point 
where  we  have  seriously  compromised 
our  indispensable  authority  with  respect 
to  it  and  have  become  the  laughing  stock 
of  the  world. 

As  regards  the  replies  to  my  various 
letters  to  executive  officials,  the  least 
adequate  were  those  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  These  were  not  only  un- 
responsive but  also  definitely  evasive. 
Moreover,  they  reflected  the  viewpoint 
tfcat  the  United  States  is  a  great  and 
powerful  nation  that  can  afiford  to  be 
generous  with  Panama  and  a  desire  to 
appease  the  implacable  by  concession 
after  concession.  The  January  1964  mob 
assaults  were  a  direct  consequence  of  this 
anti-U.S.  policy. 

In  defending  the  lives  of  dur  citizens 
In  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  canal  itself 
against  the  bloody  mob  assaults,  our 
country  was  fortunate  In  having  a 
capable  and  fearless  commander  In  chief 
of  the  southern  command  on  the  scene  to 
restore  law  and  order.  His  effective 
measures  showed  that  our  Armed  Forces 
when  faced  with  a  severe  crisis  would  rise 
to  the  occasion  regardless  of  appease- 
ment-minded policymakers  in  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  if  the  1903  Treaty  with  Panama 
is  abrogated  and  a  new  one  substituted 
therefor,  the  latter,  tmder  Panamanian 
interpretation,  may  be  abrogated  at  any 
time  that  Panama  desires  regardless  of 
the  indemnities  and  benefits  paid  and 
accorded  by  the  United  States. 

As  our  Government  permitted  Nasser 
to  take  over  the  Suez  Canal  before  he 
had  any  legal  right  to  do  so,  Panama  will 
very  likely  cite  this  as  a  precedent. 
Hence,  the  negotiation  of  new  treaties 
with  Panama  in  substitution  for  the  1903 
Treaty  amounts  to  nothing  so  far  as 
Panama  is  concerned. 

The  surrender  of  all  our  authority  over 
the  Canal  Zone  as  provided  for  In  the 
new  treaties  will  undoubtedly  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  Panamanian  demands  for 
complete  control  of  the  canal  and  its 
abandonment  by  the  United  States. 
This  would  be  inevitable  as  it  Is  In  line 
with  Inexorable  communistic  revolu- 
tionary policy.    Also,  if  a  new  canal  Is 
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built  In  Panama,  this  country  will  feel 
free  to  abrogate  the  treaty  therefor  al- 
though billions  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
may  be  used  for  building  it.  The  State 
Department  may  consider  any  such  loss 
to  our  taxpayers  as  of  no  consequence 
but  I  believe  that  the  taxpayers  will  feel 
otherwise.  Certainly,  the  proposed  give- 
away of  the  Canal  Zone  territory  to 
Panama  and  the  loss  of  the  entire  Invest- 
ment to  our  Nation  in  the  canal  enter- 
prise, all  paid  for  by  our  taxpayers,  is 
complete  evidence  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's indifference  In  the  premises. 

To  acquaint  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
with  vital  facts  in  the  overall  canal  sit- 
uation. I  have  written  a  series  of  letters 
to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  sum- 
marizing key  points  and  supplying  docu- 
mentation; also  a  letter  to  Hon.  Robert 
B.  Anderson,  chairman  of  the  United 
States-Panama  Treaty  negotiating  team 
and  of  the  recently  appointed  body  to 
consider  a  so-called  sea-level  canal.  The 
last  letter  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions and  my  reply  of  October  14,  1965. 
also  the  August  30  letter  to  Chairman 
Anderson  will  be  quoted  as  parts  of  my 
remarks  along  with  a  copy  of  my 
September  27  press  release. 

In  addition.  I  shall  include  an  October 
7.  1965.  statement  by  Thurman  Sensing 
of  the  Southern  States  Industrial  Coun- 
cil on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  give- 
away. This  statement  is  specific  evi- 
dence that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  beginning  to  understand  what 
is  involved  in  the  proposed  abject  sur- 
render of  our  rights  at  Panama  now 
proposed  by  the  State  Department,  which 
has  been  practicing  a  policy  of  conceal- 
ment of  facts  from  the  people  of  our 
country. 
The  indicated  docxmients  follow: 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 

October  1.  1965. 
Dear  Mr.  Flood:  Thank  you  for  your  In- 
formative letter  of  September  9.  The  docu- 
ments and  bibliographic  references  for- 
warded to  me  on  this  and  on  previoxis  oc- 
casions, have  proven  most  useful.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  Navy  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  present  Panama  Canal  negotia- 
tions. 

As  you  know,  the  President  has  now  pub- 
licly annoimced  U.S.  agreement  with  Panama 
to  abolish  the  1903  Treaty  and  complete  a 
new  pact  to  "effectively  recognize  Panama's 
sovereignty"  over  the  Canal  Zone.  Working 
within  the  confines  of  this  Presidential  com- 
mitment, the  Navy  and  the  JCS  have  advo- 
cated that  the  new  treaties  should  In  no  way 
restrict  or  inhibit  the  effective  discharge  of 
our  responsibilities  for  canal  defense  and 
hemispheric  security.  Adequate  provisions 
for  the  defense  and  protection  of  the  exist- 
ing canal,  as  well  as  for  any  new  canal, 
should  be  the  paramount  consideration  In 
all  treaty  negotiations  with  Panama. 

I  wish  to  express  my  personal  appreciation 
for  your  continued  interest  In  the  Navy. 
You  may  rest  assxired  that  we  will  do  all 
within  our  scope  of  authority  to  achieve  an 
acceptable  solution  to  the  Panama  Canal 
problem. 

Sincerely, 

David  L.  McDonald. 

October  14,  1965. 
Hon.  David  L.  McDonald, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
Department  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Admiral  McDonald:  Your  letter  of 
October  1.  1965.  especially  its  statement  that 


"the  Navy  and  the  JCS  have  advocated  that 
the  new  treaties  (with  Panama)  should  in 
no  way  restrict  or  inhibit  the  effective  dis- 
charge of  our  responsiblUtles  for  canal  de- 
fense and  hemispheric  security,"  raises  some 
very  pertinent  questions  that  mxist  be  faced 
by  our  Government  in  realistic  manner. 
Among  such  points  are  the  following: 

1.  Where  can  the  line  be  drawn  between 
the  actual  needs  for  the  maintenance,  oper- 
ation, sanitation,  and  protection  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  "adequate  provisions  for 
the  defense  and  protection  of  the  existing 
waterway  described  by  you  as  the  "para- 
mount consideration  in  all  treaty  negotia- 
tions with  Panama"?  Experience  has  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  canal  could  not  have 
been  constructed  nor  efficiently  maintained, 
operated,  sanitated,  and  protected  except 
with  the  scope  of  authority  granted  under 
the  1903  Treaty.  Hence,  the  treatl«  now 
proposed  wUl  render  it  Impossible  for  our 
Government  to  achieve  these  ends  for  the 
further  operation  of  the  canal. 

2.  Precisely  where  could  you  separate  the 
Canal  Zone  from  the  canal?  All  major  activ- 
ities In  the  Zone  exist  for  only  one  purpose — 
to  serve  the  canal,  the  personnel  Involved 
In  its  maintenance,  operation,  sanitation, 
and  protection,  and  vessels  In  transit  or 
visiting  the  terminal  ports.  To  separate  the 
Canal  Zone  from  the  canal  wo\ild  be  about 
as  practicable  as  to  separating  the  heart  from 
the  hvunan  body  and  expecting  it  to  fxmc- 
tlon. 

3.  How  can  our  Government  meet  the 
"obligations"  of  the  1902  Hay-Paimcefote 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain  as  regards  the 
management  of  an  interoceanlc  canal  on 
terms  of  equality  for  all  nations,  11  we  "ef- 
fectively recognize  Panama's  sovereignty" 
over  the  Canal  Zone?  Panama's  chief  aim 
in  securing  new  canal  treaties  will  be  to 
derive  pecuniary  benefits  from  the  canal,  but 
without  bearing  any  rfeponsibilities  to  the 
world  at  large  as  are  Imposed  by  other 
treaties  on  the  United  States.  Would  not 
Panama  have  to  negotiate  its  own  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  to  correspond  with  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty? 

4.  Would  not  "effective  recognition"  of 
Panamanian  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone 
be  In  violation  of  the  Thomson-Urritla 
Treaty  (1914-22)  with  Colombia,  which  rec- 
ognizes the  title  to  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Railroad  as  "vested  entirely  and  absolutely  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  without  any 
encumbrances  •  •  •  whatsoever"?  Sucb 
recognition  would  mean  that  the  United 
States  would  have  to  Indemnify  Colombia  for 
the  renunciation  of  her  rights  touching  this 
matter. 

5.  Would  not  such  recognition  conflict 
with  the  rights  of  Colombia  tmder  this 
Treaty?  It  Is  clear  that  It  would  and  the 
right  of  Colombia  as  stated  in  Its  provisions 
are  considerable. 

6.  Where  there  are  such  grave  responsibil- 
ities Imposed  on  the  United  States  by  exist- 
ing treaties  how  can  such  obligations  be  met 
without  adequate  authority?  Certainly,  the 
lessons  of  experience  furnish  the  answer. 
Two  masters  cannot  successfully  operate  and 
mali^tain  the  canal. 

7.  How  could  our  Government  under  the 
proposed  treaties  with  Panama  prevent  all 
significant  positions  in  the  canal  enterprise 
from  becoming  political  plums  for  Panama- 
nian politicians?  Realistic  facts  negate  the 
idea  of  making  the  canal  a  pKJlltlcal  pawn  of 
Panama. 

8.  Do  you  and  other  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  not  know  that  the  movement 
for  the  elimination  of  every  clvU  activity  of 
our  Government  on  the  isthmus  is  already 
Tinderway?  The  erosions  of  our  sovereign 
lights,  power,  and  authority  begun  a  few 
years  ago  have  accelerated  with  ever-Increas- 
ing velocity  and  the  proposed  treaties  are 
merely  tlie  culmination  of  all  that  has  re- 


cently   preceded.      Unless    our    policies    are 
reversed,  the  worst  Is  yet  to  come. 

9.  Are  you  and  other  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  familiar  with  the  record  of 
lawlessness  and  disorder  on  the  Isthmus  since 
the  ratification  of  the  general  treaty  with  new 
Granada  in  1848.  at  times  requiring  the  use 
of  ova  Armed  Forces  In  this  area  of  endless 
bloody  revolution?  A  study  of  this  sub- 
ject win  prove  Illuminating  to  those  direct- 
ly responsible  for  the  formulation  of  military 
policies,  especially  those  of  naval  chau-acter, 
and  is  commended.  See  my  addresses:  "Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone:  Constitutional  Domain 
of  the  United  States,"  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  104,  part  4,  pages  5498-5505  and 
supplementary  remarks  on  the  same  subject 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  volume  104, 
part  5.  pages  6152-6157.  The  latter  gives  a 
partial  list  of  Incidents  of  violence  both  be- 
fore and  after  U.S.  occupation  of  the  Canal 
Zone. 

While  I  would  like  to  have  your  views  on 
these  matters  if  you  care  to  give  them  after 
you  have  read  and  considered  this  letter, 
my  main  purpose  in  writing  it  is  to  give  you 
and  other  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  vital  facts  and  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
inevitable  outcome  Involved  in  the  proposed 
complete  reversal  of  our  historic  and  success- 
ful policies  as  regards  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  President  has  been  grossly  misled  by 
his  advisers  In  these  matters  and  I  cannot 
believe  that  our  military  and  naval  authori- 
ties have  been  adequately  consulted.  There- 
fore, I  am  unable  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  before  the  proposed  treaties  are  spelled 
Into  life  these  authorities  should  be  con- 
sulted and  their  views  considered.  Why 
should  we  not  prevent  the  surrender  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  all  its  protective  benefits 
to  ourselves  and  other  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  why  should  we  not  save  the 
President  himself  from  the  consummation 
of  one  of  the  most  tragic  blunders  In  our 
national  history?  Would  a  Matthew  C.  Perry, 
Farragut.  Dewey,  or  Ernest  J.  King  hesitate 
thus  to  act  when  the  world  Is  on  fire  and  the 
fate  of  Western  civilization  Is  everywhere  at 

stake? 

A  copy  of  my  press  release  of  September  27, 
1965.  and  tear  sheets  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  30  and  October  1.  1965. 
are  attached  Inviting  special  attention  to  the 
marked  statements  of  Representatives  Leo- 
NOR  K.  Sullivan.  William  H.  Harsha.  and 
H.  R.  Gross. 

Be  assured  that  I  take  no  pleasvire  in  op- 
posing the  Indicated  proposals,  which  have 
undoubtedly  originated  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment, but  the  situation  presented  is  so  grave 
and  the  contemplated  action  Is  so  destructive 
of  the  best  interests  of  our  Nation  and.  In- 
deed, of  the  Western  Hemisphere  that  I  con- 
ceive it  to  be  my  duty  to  oppose  them. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress. 

August  30.  1965. 
Hon.  Robert  B.  Anderson. 
Chairman,  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Ca- 
nal Study  Commission,  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  Because  you  are 
now  engaged  In  diplomatic  negotiations 
with  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  five-man  agency  appointed 
by  the  President  pxirsuant  to  Public  Law 
88-609,  88th  Congress,  approved  September 
22.  1964  (78  Stat.  990),  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  as  to  a  new  canal 
across  of  so-called  sea-level  design,  I  address 
you  In  regard  to  some  key  elements  in  the 
situation.  For  emphasis,  some  of  these 
points  will  be  presented,  following  a  state- 
ment of  facts.  In  the  way  of  questions. 

FACTS 

1.  The   Spooner   Act  of   1902.   under  the 
authority   of   which   the   1903   treaty   with 
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Panama  was  negotiated  and  the  Canal  Zone 
acquired,  calls  for  the  United  States  to  per- 
petually maintain,  operate,  and  protect  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Railroad. 

2.  The  1903  treaty  reflects  the  perpetuity 
feature  of  the  law,  which  originated  with  a 

1902  recommendation  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission.     (S.  Doc.  No.  123,  57th  Cong., 

p.  9.) 

3.  In  addition  to  the  grant  of  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  in  the  1903  treaty,  the 
United  States  obtained  absolute  title  and 
ownership  of  all  land  and  land  vmder  water 
m  the  zone  from  individual  owners  at  gen- 
erous prices. 

4.  The  Canal  Zone  is  our  most  costly  ter- 
ritorial acquisition,  estimated  in  1964  at  a 
total  of  $144  million  exclusive  of  canal  con- 
struction costs. 

5.  In  1912,  pursuant  to  provisions  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Act,  President  Taft,  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order,  stated  that  all  areas  in  the 
Canal  Zone  are  needed  for  the  operation, 
maintenance,  sanitation,  and  defense  of  the 
canal. 

6.  Indispensable  in  the  planning  of  any 
canal  project  wherever  located  are  adequate 
terminal  anchorages  and  port  facilities. 

7.  As  long  as  the  sovereignty  and  per- 
petuity clauses  in  the  1903  treaty  exist,  the 
presence  on  the  Isthmus  of  the  United  States 
win  assure  the  independence  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Where  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  Isthmus  can  be  found  an  ar- 
rival anchorage  comparable  to  that  in  Llmon 
Bay  already  protected  by  breakwaters?.^-^^^ 

2.  Where  could  port  facllltles'nBe'  cot^ 
structed  on  the  Atlantic  side  better  than 
those  now  existing  at  Cristobal? 

3.  Where  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Isthmus 
could  be  found  an  arrival  anchorage  better 
than  that  In  Panama  Bay  at  the  Pacific  en- 
trance of  the  canal? 

4.  Where  on  the  Pacific  side  could  port  fa- 
cilities be  established  better  than  those  now 
obtaining   at   Balboa? 

5.  Does  not  the  perpetuity  clause  in  the 

1903  Treaty  bind  the  United  States  as  well 
as  Panama  with  equal  force  and  effect? 

6.  Where  there  is  responsibility  for  the 
efficient  maintenance,  operation,  sanitation, 
and  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal  must 
there  not  be  adequate  authority? 

7.  How  can  this  treaty  obligation  (Hay- 
Pauncefote)  be  discharged  satisfactorily  In 
this  area  of  endless  bloody  revolution  with 
less  than  full  sovereignty  granted  under  the 
1903  Treaty? 

8.  In  view  of  the  increased  dangers  of 
Bubversive  infiltration,  the  needs  for  in- 
creased protection  in  this  modern  atomic 
age,  and  the  necessity  for  safeguarding  the 
water  supply  of  the  Panama  Canal,  why  does 
not  our  Government  demand  the  widening  of 
the  Canal  Zone  territory  to  Include  the  en- 
tire watershed  of  the  Chagres  River,  as  was 
once  recommended  in  1915-17  by  Gen.  Clar- 
ence R.  Edwards  when  he  was  in  command 
of  the  U.S.  Army  In  the  Canal  Zone? 

9.  Will  not  weakening  our  authority  over 
the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal  inevitably 
weaken  our  Government  in  any  condition  of 
peril  with  corresponding  increase  of  com- 
munistic or  other  anti-American  Influence 
not  only  on  the  Isthmus  but  also  throughout 
Latin  America? 

10.  Will  not  nuUlflcation  of  the  basic 
sovereignty  and  perpetuity  clauses  in  the 
1903  Treaty  Impair  the  Independence  of 
Panama  for  without  the  presence  of  the 
United  States  the  Republic  of  Panama  would, 
in  all  probability,  disappear  with  Red  con- 
trol similar  to  that  in  Cuba? 

11.  Why  should  the  United  States  acqui- 
esce to  Panamanian  political  blackmail  by 
surrendering  any  of  the  Canal  Zone  territory 
or  otherwise  weaken  our  rights,  powers  and 
authority  inherent  in  the  grant  of  sovereign- 


ty and  ownership  of  this  key  artery  of  trans- 
portation? 

Mr.  Ambassador,  I  trust  that  you  and  yoxir 
fellow  negotiators  and  members  of  th.e  canal 
study  group  will  ponder  these  questions,  and 
many  others  could  be  added,  all  of  which  af- 
fect the  canal  and  the  entire  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

I  enclose  for  your  perusal  copies  of  my 
April  1  and  July  29  addresses  which  deal  with 
subjects   involved  in  »more   detail,   inviting 
special  attention  to  their  documentation. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood.  Democrat, 
of  Pennsylvania,  concerning  the  proposed 
treaties  with  the  Republic  of  Panama,  re- 
leased the  following  statement  today  from 
his  Washington  office: 

"The  President's  announcement  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1964,  about  the  status  of  cur- 
rent treaty  negotiations  with  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  fully  Justify  my  fears  for  the 
security  of  our  position  on  the  isthmus  and 
confirms  my  predictions  on  this  subject. 

"It  means  a  complete  and  abject  surrender 
to  Panama  of  our  Indispensable  sovereignty 
and  authority  with  respect  to  the  Panama 
Canal  in  favor  of  a  so-called  dual  govern- 
mental and  managerial  setup  for  it  In  an  area 
of  endless  bloody  revolution  and  political 
Instability.  This  can  only  lead  to  unend- 
ing conflicts  and  recriminations  that  always 
accompany  extraterritorial  Jiirisdictions 
where  two  masters  are  involved. 

"The  Canal  Zone  Is  a  territorial  possession 
of  the  United  States  with  sovereignty 
granted  by  treaty  In  perpetuity  and  owner- 
ship of  all  land  in  the  zone  obtained  by  pri- 
vate purchase  at  a  total  cost  of  some  $144 
million.  Our  Investment  in  the  canal  en- 
terprise and  defense  installations  is  in  bil- 
lions of  dollars  furnished  by  the  American 
taxpayers  but  in  the  indicated  agreements 
not  a  dollar  is  to  be  repaid  to  us. 

"Under  existing  treaty,  the  Unltefa  States 
Is  obligated  to  Panama  for  the  perpetual  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  the  canal.  The 
Issues  Involved  in  the  agreements  under  ne- 
gotiations are  so  grave  that  candor  Is  re- 
quired. Panama  gets  everything  it  desires 
and  the  United  States  nothing  but  losses 
and  ignominy. 

"The  Panamanian  negotiators  have  written 
out  what  they  demanded  and  our  negotia- 
tors, figuratively  speaking,  have  merely 
signed  on  the  dotted  line.  We  certainly 
should  not  have  agreed  to  Panamanian  sov- 
ereignty but,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
have  demanded  the  extension  of  the  Canal 
Zone  to  Include  the  watershed  of  the  Chagres 
River. 

"The  grant  of  complete  Jurisdiction  of 
Panama  over  the  Canal  Zone,  means  that 
all  laws  made  by  the  U.S.  Congress  for  the 
government  of  the  zone  and  the  operation 
and  malntenace  of  the  canal  may  be  scrapped 
at  any  time  by  Panama,  and  superceded  by 
Panamanian  law.  Also,  all  civil  activities 
in  the  zone — courts,  police,  and  fire  depart- 
ments, schools,  roads,  and  public  utilities — 
will  be  taken  over  by  Panama. 

"All  this  means,  sooner  or  later,  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  TJB.  citizen  employees  in  the 
canal  enterprise  with  substitutions  by  Pana- 
manians. It  will  be  inevitable  that  all  these 
positions  will  become  political  plums  eagerly 
sought  by  Panamanian  politicians  with  gross 
confusion  and  embarrassment.  Yet,  our  ne- 
gotiators were  unable  or  unwilling  to  deal 
with  the  situation  realistically  and  have 
agreed  to  leave  oxir  Government  with  respon- 
sibility without  any  adequate  authority. 
Think  what  thds  means  in  time  of  war  or 
other  grave  emergency?  Even  as  to  the 
matter  of  land  in  the  zone,  which  may  be 
required  for  canal  purposes,  we  should  have 
to  buy  back  at  exorbitant  prices  areas  we  al- 


ready own  by  actual  purchases  from  the 
owners.     What  a  rldiciilous  situation. 

"Panama,  having  secured  such  outstanding 
results  in  Its  claims,  wUl,  Inevitably,  demand 
all  control  over  the  canal  enterprise  with 
withdrawal  by  the  United  States.  If  such 
abandonment  occurs,  Panama  and  all  of 
Latin  America  will  go  down  the  Commvmist 
drain. 

"For  our  officials  to  proclaim  that  Panama, 
which  since  1955  has  not  been  able  to  collect 
its  own  garbage  from  the  streets  of  Panama 
City  and  Colon,  as  a  i>artner  of  this  great 
interoceanlc  public  utility.  Is.  to  say  the 
least,  unrealistic  and  really  astounding;  and 
it  will  evoke  serious  reactions  from  maritime 
countries  as  regards  the  fixing  of  tolls. 

"The  President's  announcement.  Indeed, 
marks  a  sad  day  for  the  United  States  al- 
though it  may  bring  rejoicing  at  Pelplng 
and  Moscow,  rib  has  completely  yielded  to 
the  counsel  of  his  advisers,  sappers,  and  ap- 
peasers,  who  must  be  made  to  bear  basic 
respKjnsibility  for  what  has  occiirred.  More- 
over, I  predict  that  the  expressed  willing- 
ness to  surrender  control  over  the  Panama 
Canal  will  be  taken  as  a  signal  for  accelerated 
activity  among  communistic  revolutionary 
elements  all  over  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean. 

"There  should  be  only  one  flag  flown  over 
the  Panama  Canal  and  zone — the  flag  of  the 
United  States — and  tlie  proposed  treaties 
should  be  defeated." 

Panama  Canal  Surrenders 

(By  Thurman  Sensing,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Southern  States  Industrial  Council) 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  decision  to 
abolish  the  1903  Panama  Canal  Treaty  and 
to  complete  a  new  pact  that  will  "effectively 
recognize  Panama's  sovereignty"  over  the 
Canal  Zone  Is  almost  certain  to  do  irrepa- 
rable harm  to  U.S.  strategic  interests  in  this 
hemisphere.  It  can  only  lead  to  serious 
trouble  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  Presidential  action  shovQd  be  com- 
pared with  the  willingness  of  the  British 
Government  to  allow  Dictator  Nasser  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  to  take  over  the 
Suez  Canal.  In  the  case  of  the  Panama 
Canal  announcement,  Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba 
must  be  rejoicing.  The  Presidential  deci- 
sion plays  right  into  the  hands  of  Castro's 
Cuba. 

Anti-American  riots  in  the  Canal  Zone  In 
January  1964  underlined  the  role  of  Com- 
miinlst  elements  in  stirring  trouble  in  Pan- 
ama. It  Is  not  as  though  Panama  were  a 
stable  country  that  could  be  counted  on  to 
act  responsibly  with  its  great  hemispheric 
partner  to  the  north.  On  the  contrary, 
Panama  is  riddled  with  graft,  corruption, 
Castrolte  conununlsm,  and  a  variety  of  so- 
cial and  political  maladies.  It  Is  one  of 
the  most  unstable  countries  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  To  entrust  the  Canal  Zone  to 
Panama  is  to  ask  for  a  series  of  Irresponsible 
governmental  acts  calculated  to  injure  the 
United  States. 

Panama  Is  one  of  the  Latin  countries 
where  Castrolte  communism  can  work  most 
easily.  Indeed,  It  is  not  out  of  the  ques- 
tio;.  that  in  time  Panama  may  become  In 
effect  a  Cuban  satellite  In  Central  America. 
It  Is  small  and  disordered  in  Its  political 
life,  thus  presenting  ideal  conditions  for 
the  mEu;hlnations  of  the  Castro  regime  In 
Havana. 

The  U.S.  Government  knows  full  well  that 
all  the  branches  of  communism — Castrolte, 
Soviet,  and  Chinese — are  zeroing  In  oh  Latin 
America  as  a  prime  target  area.  Only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  the  Chinese  Communist  de- 
fense minister  cited  Latin  America  as  one 
of  the  areas  where  his  government  expects 
to  provoke  revolutionary  disorders. 

Clearly,  in  the  years  ahead  the  United 
States  may  be  called  on  to  do  considerable 
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policing  of  Its  hemispheric  backyard.  It 
may  be  frequently  required  to  move  fleet 
units  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  or  the 
other  way  around.  It  will  need  the  defense 
base  represented  by  the  Canal  Zone.  But 
Mr.  Johnson's  decision  to  hand  over  the 
Canal  Zone  to  the  Panamanians  will  rob  the 
United  States  of  Its  security  position  on  the 
Panamanian  Isthmus. 

Consider  the  experience  of  Suez.  Dic- 
tator Nasser  closes  the  Suez  Canal  to  nations 
that  he  dislikes.  And  the  British,  since  losing 
Cyprus,  have  been  enormously  handicapped 
m  policing  the  troubled  Middle  East  region 
which — from  the  security  standpoint— bears 
such  a  resemblance  to  Central  America. 

Mr.  Johnson  should  know  better  than  to 
turn  the  Canal  Zone  over  to  the  Pana- 
manians. It  represents  appeasement  of  the 
mob  element  In  Panama,  and  appeasing 
mobs  always  Is  foolish.  You  cannot  do  It, 
for  the  mob  always  cries  for  more. 

In  surrendering  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
Mr.  Johnson  Is  surrendering  a  precious  na- 
tional asset — created  at  tremendous  cost — 
in  order  to  Improve  opinion  In  Latin  America. 
It  Is  a  waste  of  time  to  court  something 
so  Illusory  as  Latin  opinion.  What  Is  needed 
is  retention  of  the  strategic  advantages  that 
we  possess,  chiefly  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  public  can  only  hope  that  the  de- 
cision will  be  reversed  through  the  pressure 
of  an  outraged  Congress.  Certainly,  the 
abandonment  of  the  Panama  Canal  Is  a  very 
solid  Issue  for  Mr.  Johnson's  political  opposi- 
tion. If  this  Issue  of  appeasement  In  the 
Caribbean  is  not  brought  before  the  voters 
In  the  1966  congressional  elections,  a  great 
mistake  will  be  made.  Appeasement  of 
Panama  could  be  even  more  costly  than 
was  appeasement  of  Castro's  Cuba.  Whereas 
the  United  States  still  retains  the  Guan- 
tanamo  Naval  Base  on  Cuba  and  has  other 
bases  In  the  Caribbean,  the  Canal  Zone  Is  the 
only  U.S.  position  In  Central  America. 

The  United  States  cannot  hope  to  win  the 
cold  war  If  It  continues  to  do  the  enemy's 
work  for  him.  Giving  up  our  most  precious 
strategic  zone  in  this  hemisphere  certainly 
comes  under  the  heading  of  making  things 
easy  for  the  enemy.  Mr.  Johnson  Is  111 
advised  to  take  such  a  step  In  order  to  get 
a  better  Image. 


PANAMA'S   SWEEPING  DEMANDS 
RETVEALED 


Mr.    REDLIN.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
REf;ORD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  close 
student  of  isthmian  history  and  prob- 
lems over  many  years,  I  have  been  able 
to  evaluate  information   and  to  make 
predictions    that    some    have    thought 
amazing.    In  no  important  development 
have  I  been  surprised,  for  coming  events 
cast  their  shadows. 

The  National  Assembly  of  Panama  is 
now  in  session  and  engaged  in  extensive 
discussions  of  the  three  recently  proposed 
treaties  with  the  United  States,  with 
Diogenes  de  la  Rosa  and  his  fellow  nego- 
tiator. Dr.  Roberto  Aleman,  appearing 
before  the  assembly. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  may  be  alert  to  what  is  transpir- 
ing. I  quote  two  highly  significant  news 


stories  from  a  leading  isthmian  news- 
paper: 
[Prom   the  Panama    (RP.)    Star  At  Herald. 

Oct.  7.  19661 
Ykak  1903  TaiATT  Untenable  Today,  Di  la 
Rosa  Tells  RP.  Assemblt 
The  1903  Panama  Canal  Treaty,  a  remnant 
from  the  expansionist  era  of  the  United 
States,  has  become  a  historical  anachronism 
that  Is  untenable  In  the  universal  movement 
of  submerged  peoples  to  attain  their  own 
national  personality,  treaty  negotiator  Di- 
ogenes de  la  Rosa  told  the  national  assembly 
yesterday.  .. 

With  the  numerical  and  spiritual  growth 
of  the  Panamanian  people.  De  la  Rosa  de- 
clared, the  national  conscience  has  expanded 
through  succeeding  generations  and  now  as- 
pires to  a  Panamanian  canal  on  Panamanian 
soil  and  under  the  Panamanian  flag. 

De  la  Rosa  and  another  member  of  the 
Panamanian  negotiating  team.  Dr.  Roberto 
Aleman.  appeared  yesterday  at  the  Invitation 
of  the  assembly  to  answer  questions  on  the 
Robles-Johnson  sUtement  of  September  24 
announcing  areas  of  general  agreement  In  the 
current  negotiations. 

Since  the  assembly  began  Its  current  ses- 
sion, the  opposition  has  been  pressing  for 
a  full-dress  debate  on  the  negotiations.  The 
government  bench  blocked  an  attempt  to 
have  opposition  political  leaders  come  Into 
the  assembly  to  participate  In  the  debate  on 
the  negotiations  and.  Instead,  voted  through 
a  motion  to  have  negotiators  De  la  Rosa  and 
Aleman  to  appear  before  the  assembly. 

Opposition  deputies  who  had  walked  out 
of  the  assembly  hall  late  Tuesday  night  pro- 
testing the  majority's  action  attended  yester- 
day's session  and  sat  through  De  la  Rosa's 
5-hour  dlsserUtlon  on  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  negotiations. 

The  majority  bench  voted  at  10  pjn.  to 
suspend  the  session  until  this  afternoon, 
when  De  la  Rosa  will  resume  his  presenta- 
tion. 

De  la  Rosa  said  he  was  saddened  by  the 
spectacle  of  a  nation  torn  by  politics  over 
the  Issue  of  the  negotiations. 

He  termed  the  canal  the  "national  Issue" 
by  excellence  and  pointed  out  that  Panama- 
nians of  every  generation  since  1904  have 
fought  for  correcting  the  Injustices  of  the 
1903  treaty.  Hence,  he  declared,  no  one  can 
claim  exclusive  credit  for  the  body  of  doc- 
trines that  Panama  has  accumulated  In  the 
course  of  time  to  uphold  Its  position. 

De  la  Rosa  recalled  that  In  his  youth  he 
was  one  of  the  leaders  against  ratification  of 
the  1926  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
which  was  rejected  by  the  National  Assembly. 
He  said  he  had  called  the  Panamanian  ne- 
gotiators of  that  Instrument  "traitors"  and 
"turncoats"  and  had  since  come  to  realize 
that  he  had  been  unfair. 

In  all  the  negotiations  with  the  United 
States,  he  declared,  each  team  of  Pana- 
manian negotiators  has  given  its  best  vrtth- 
In  the  limitations  of  time  and  place,  to  carry 
on  the  nation's  cause.  And  with  each  gen- 
eration, as  Panamanians  have  strengthened 
their  nationality,  the  nation's  demands  with 
respect  to  the  canal  Issue  have  grown,  he 
added. 

The  current  negotiations.  De  la  Rosa  de- 
clared, actually  began  In  July  1961,  not  in 
January  1964,  as  some  have  said.  The  first 
contact  was  between  personal  representatives 
of  the  then  Presidents  Roberto  P.  Chlari  and 
John  F.  Kennedy  at  a  meeting  of  ministers 
of  finance  in  Tegucigalpa.  Honduras.  Chiari 
sent  word  to  Kennedy  that  Panama  wanted 
to  reopen  the  1903  treaty  question. 

Two  months  later,  in  September  1961,  De 
la  Rosa  recalled,  Chiari  sent  a  letter  to  Ken- 
nedy reiterating  the  request.  The  Panama- 
nian chief  executive  warned  that  the  1903 
treaty  was  the  source   of  friction  between 


Panama  and  the  United  States  which, Mf  not 
removed,  could  lead  to  regrettable  situations. 
In  April  1962,  Kennedy  replied.  His  an- 
swer acknowledged  there  were  grounds  for 
complaint  by  Panama,  but  said  the  sea -level 
canal  had  become  the  vital  question.  Chiari 
answered  that  Panama's  fundamental  In- 
terest lay  in  a  revision  of  the  1903  treaty. 
Eventually,  De  la  Rosa  declared  a  joint  com- 
mission was  appointed,  but  no  results  were 
attained. 

Then  came  the  crisis  of  January  1964, 
marked  by  clashes  between  Panamanian  and 
United  States  troops  along  the  Canal  Zone 
boundary. 

The  "historical  mission"  of  the  January 
events.  De  la  Rosa  said  was  to  "reactivate" 
Panama's  aspirations. 

In  connection  with  the  1964  events.  De 
la  Rosa  said  there  were  those  who  partici- 
pated out  of  pure  Idealism  and  those  who 
participated  to  exploit  and  take  advantage 
of  the  Idealists.  He  promised  to  elaborate 
on  this  later. 

The  negotiations.  De  la  Rosa  declared, 
caught  Panama  psychologically  and  histor- 
ically unprepared.  Psychologically  he  said, 
the  country  is  going  through  the  period  of 
impatience,  expectation,  uncertainty,  and 
doubt  that  marks  the  universal  movements 
of  nationalism.  This  situation  offers  fertile 
ground  for  all  sorts  of  theories,  promises, 
and  Incitements.  In  addition  he  said,  Pan- 
ama, for  reasons  of  spiritual  necessity  has 
made  the  Issue  of  sovereignty  the  paramount 
one  and  thus  has  failed  to  grasp  other  vital 
questions  connected  with  the  canal  issue. 

Historically,  he  went  on,  Panama  failed  to 
heed  warnings  that  the  advent  of  the  atomic 
bomb  portended  the  end  of  the  present  canal. 
Thus,  when  the  United  States  raised  the  Is- 
sue of  a  sea-level  canal,  Panama  was  un- 
prepared to  evaluate  the  impact  that  this  new 
question  has  on  Its  life. 

De  la  Rosa  had  Just  begun  to  discuss  the 
start  of  the  current  negotiations  when  the 
Assembly  voted  to  suspend  the  session  until 
this  afternoon. 
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[From   the   Panama    (R.P.)    Star  &  Herald, 

Oct.  8,  19651 
RP's  Sweeping  Treaty  Agenda  Revealed— 
1903  Treaty  Settlement  Is  Paramount 
Panama  Is  Insisting  In  the  current  nego- 
tiations with  the  United  States  that  the 
solution  of  longstanding  problems  stem- 
ming from  the  1903  Panama  Canal  treaty 
Is  the  paramount  Issue  and  has  priority  over 
any  discussion  of  a  sea  level  canal,  Pana- 
manian negotiator  Diogenes  de  la  Rosa  told 
the  National  Assembly  yesterday. 

Within  that  "tactical  framework,"  De  la 
Rosa  reported,  Panama  submitted  on  Jan- 
uary 25,  1965,  a  sweeping  agenda  which  so 
far  has  been  the  basis  of  discussions  between 
the  negotiating  teams. 

De  la  Rosa  and  his  fellow  negotiator.  Dr. 
Roberto  Aleman,  appeared  before  the  As- 
sembly yesterday  for  the  second  successive 
day  to  report  on  the  treaty  negotiations. 
They  will  resvmie  their  presentation  at  to- 
day's session,  which  starts  at  9  ajn. 

As  far  as  Is  known,  De  la  Rosa's  disclosure 
of  the  detailed  Panamanian  agenda  was  the 
first  revelation  of  the  actual  demands  that 
Panama  has  presented  In  the  negotiations. 
The  agenda  Is  as  follows: 

I MATTERS     RELATTVE     TO     THE     PRACTICES     AND 

modalities    applied    by    THE    UNITED    STATES 
IN  THE  CANAL  ZONE 

1.  Abolition  of  the  existing  regime  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  which  has  been  clothed  with 
the  characteristics  of  a  colonial  enclave  in 
the  center  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

2.  Legislation  and  the  administration  of 
Justice  in  the  Canal  Zone  will  be  Pana- 
manian.   For  special  matters  connected  with 


the  canal,  a  Juridical  system  will  be  jointly 
agreed  to  by  both  countries. 

3.  The  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government 
will  not  exercise  commercial,  agricultural  or 
industrial  activities  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
Services  will  be  provided  exclusively  under 
Panamanian  authority,  excepting  those  In- 
herent to  the  transit  of  ships  through  the 
canal  which  will  be  furnished  under  Joint 
administration. 

4.  The  Canal  Zone  postal  system  will  use 
exclusively  Panamanian  stamps.  The  Canal 
Zone  will  have  no  representation  before  In- 
ternational postal  organizations,  which  rep- 
resentation will  be  exercised  exclvisively  by 
Panama. 

5.  Spanish  will  be  the  ofilclal  language  in 
the  Canal  Zjone. 

n— QUESTIONS    relative    to    sovereignty    in 

THE  CANAL  SONS 

1.  It  will  be  clearly  established  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  In  the 
territory  of  the  Canal  Zone  will  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  rights,  power,  or  authority 
granted  to  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  canal  In  Panamanian  territory. 

2.  The  Panamanian  flag  will  be  flown 
aboard  ships  transiting  the  canal  and  in  the 
areas  of  the  Canal  2k)ne. 

3.  Panama's  tax  system  will  be  enforced  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  in  the  same  manner  as  In 
the  rest  of  the  Panamanian  territory. 

ni — questions  relative  to  the  bights,  juris- 
diction, AND  authority  EXERCISED  AT  PRES- 
ENT BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  CANAL 
ZONE 

1.  The  authority  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  maintenance,  operation,  sanita- 
tion, and  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal 
will  be  exercised  Jointly  by  Panama  and  the 
United  States.  Insofar  as  this  authority  Is 
not  directly  related  with  such  purposes,  only 
'yhe  Republic  of  Panama  will  exercise  such 
authority. 

2.  Return  to  Panama  of  lands,  Islands,  wa- 
ters, drydocks.  ports  airports,  piers,  and  in- 
stallations which  are  not  strictly  necessary 
for  the  maintenance,  operation,  sanitation. 
and  protection  of  the  canal. 

3.  It  will  be  expressly  established  that 
such  lands  and  waters  vtrill  include  those  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  continuity  of  the  ex- 
clusive Panamanian  authority  over  the  two 
portions  of  the  national  territory  bisected  by 
the  canal. 

IV — QUESTIONS  RELATIVE  TO  ECONOMIC  AND 
COMMERCIAL  BENEFITS  THAT  THE  CANAL 
SHOULD  PROVIDE  FOR  PANAMA  BECAUSE  OF  ITS 
GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION 

1.  The  United  States  wUl  cooperate  in  or- 
der that  Panama  will  benefit  from  the  ad- 
vantages Inherent  to  its  geographical 
position. 

2.  Panama  will  receive  an  adequate  par- 
ticipation in  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
operation  of  the  canal  find  compensation  in 
proportion  to  the  benefits  derived  by  the 
United  States  from  the  existence  of  the  canal 
In  Panamanian  territory. 

3.  Joint  formulation  and  application  of 
employment  standards,  including  salary 
scales. 

4.  Equal  access  for  Panamanians  and  U.S. 
citizens  to  security  positions. 

5.  The  Canal  Zone  will  constitute,  primar- 
ily, a  source  of  employment  for  Panama- 
nians in  all  categories. 

6.  Equality  of  services  for  all  employees. 

7.  Short-  and  long-range  training  of  Pana- 
manians in  all  occupations. 

8.  Establishment  of  a  Joint  claims  com- 
mission to  adopt  measures  for  the  effective 
equality  of  treatment  for  Panamanians  and 
U.S.  citizens. 

9.  Panama  should  receive  special  treat- 
ment in  the  U.S.  market  with  respect  to  the 
importation  of  goods  produced  In  Panama. 


10.  The  territory  of  the  Canal  Zone  will  be 
opened  to  the  development  of  agrlcultxire, 
livestock  raising,  commerce,  and  Industry, 
and  to  all  kinds  of  activities  of  goods  and 
services,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  excltisively. 

11.  The  United  States  will  provide  the 
cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  of  ports,  piers, 
and  auxiliary  Installations. 

12.  Construction,  at  U.S.  expense,  of  a 
bridge  across  the  canal  on  the  Atlantic  side. 

V QUESTIONS  RELATIVE  TO  PANAMA'S  PARTICI- 
PATION IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
CANAL 

1.  The  administration  of  the  canal  will  be 
carried  out  Jointly  by  the  two  governments. 

VI DtTRATION    OF    GRANTS    MADE    BY    PANAMA   TO 

THE    UNITED    STATES    IN    THE    1903    TREATY 

1.  A  term  will  be  fixed  for  the  canal  con- 
cession. 

vn MISCELLANEOUS    TOPICS 

1.  Adequate  solution  to  problems  related 
with  the  furnishing  of  water  (to  Panama) . 

With  respect  to  the  sea-level  canal  ques- 
tion, repeatedly  raised  by  U.S.  negotiators, 
Panama  has  agreed  to  discuss  it  simulta- 
neously but  separately  with  the  understand- 
ing, De  la  Rosa  said,  that  the  settlement  of 
the  problems  resulting  from  the  1903  treaty 
will  come  first. 

De  la  Rosa  made  no  mention  of  specific 
counterproposals  made  by  the  United  States. 
He  said  that  since  the  presentation  of 
Panama's  agenda,  the  two  negotiating  teams 
have  concentrated  their  disctisslons  on  the 
question  of  Joint  administration  of  the 
waterway. 

The  discussions  on  that  point  had  ad- 
vanced sufficiently  that  the  Panamanian 
delegation  felt  that  it  could  issue  a  declara- 
tion on  the  progress  of  the  negotiations. 
After  the  Panamanian  negotiators  contacted 
the  U.S.  delegation  on  this  possibility,  the 
final  result  was  the  Joint  declaration  issued 
by  Presidents  Robles  and  Johnson  on  Sep- 
tember 24.  dealing  with  areas  of  general 
agreement  between  the  two  countries. 

In  the  final  part  of  his  presentation.  De  la 
Rosa  said  the  people  of  Panama  have  been 
misled  Into  believing  that  Panama  will  get 
everything  that  It  has  demanded.  The 
people,  he  admonished,  have  not  been  told 
clearly  that  Panama  and  the  United  States 
are  negotiating — that  there  are  points  on 
which  Panama  will  have  to  yield  in  order  to 
gain  others. 

The  mere  abrogation  of  the  1903  treaty, 
for  example.  De  la  Rosa  declared,  wUl  not 
of  Itself  solve  Panama's  problems.  Panama's 
maximum  aspiration,  he  repeated,  is  a 
Panamanian  canal  in  Panamanian  territory 
under  the  Panamanian  fiag,  but  the  problem 
lies  in  how  far  that  aspiration  can  be  carried 
in  the  light  of  the  present  structure. 

"We  must  avoid  Ulusions  which  can  be 
suicidal."  the  negotiator  declared. 

In  that  connection,  he  pointed  out,  one 
Inescapable  reality  is  the  dependence  of 
Panama's  economy  on  the  canal.  In  1964, 
he  said,  total  income  derived...-by  Panama 
from  the  Canal  Zone  amouxfted  to  $115.4 
million  which,  in  ttirn.  generated  activities 
totaling  $233  million.  This  was  !B9  percent — 
"a  fearful  figure."  De  la  Rosa  termed  it — of 
the  gross  national  product  of  $578.8  million. 

Treaty  negotiator  Aleman  had  Just  taken 
the  flC>or  to  discuss  the  Robles-Johnson  dec- 
laration In  the  light  of  Panama's  demands 
when  the  session  was  suspended  for  re- 
sumption at  9  today. 


THE  NEW  ENVIRONMENTAL 

SCIENCE  SERVICES  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.    REDLIN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  Administrator  of  the  newly  created 
Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration, Dr.  Robert  M.  White,  visited 
Norfolk.  This  agency  formed  in  JiUy 
through  the  consolidation  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the  Weather 
Bureau  has  offices  in  Norfolk.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  program  in  Norfolk  under 
Capt.  John  C.  Bull,  commanding  officer 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
Atlantic  Marine  Center,  is  going  to  con- 
tribute immeasurably  to  our  study  of  the 
interrelation  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
ocean  in  weather  formation. 

Dr.  White  was  interviewed  by  members 
of  the  press  in  Norfolk.  I  ask  permission 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
news  account  from  the  Ledger-Star  of 
October  19,  of  this  interview  including 
Dr.  White's  comments  concerning  this 
important  new  agency. 

[From   the  Ledger-Star,   Oct.   19,   19651 

FIELD  Office  Planned   Also — ESS  A  Hydro - 

GRAPHIC  Center  in  Norfolk 

(By  Donald  Moore) 

Norfolk. — The  port  of  Norfolk  is  to  be  a 
focal  point  for  hydrographlc  work  by  the 
newly  formed  Environment  Science  Services 
Administration,  Dr.  Robert  M.  White,  ESSA's 
head,  said  here  today. 

White,  here  for  talks  with  ESSA  personnel 
at  the  Norfolk  base  of  the  U.S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  known  as  the  Atlantic 
Marine  Center,  added  that  a  field  office  of 
CGS  land  surveys  will  also  be  based  here. 

No  change  is  planned  In  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau facility  at  Norfolk  Municipal  Airport. 
CGS  and  Weather  Bureau  facilities  simply 
become  ESSA  facilities.  White  said: 

ESSA  was  formed  in  July,  a  consolidation 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  and  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Central  Radio  Propagation  Laboratory  at 
Boulder,  Colo.  White  Is  the  former  chief 
of  the  Weather  Bvireau. 

He  said  here  that  present  air  and  water 
pollution  in  the  United  States  is  serious  and 
will  get  worse  unless  something  is  done  about 
it.     He  thinks  something  is  being  done. 

"Congress  Is  extremely  interested."  he 
said,  noting  passage  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
as  an  example. 

White  said  the  formation  of  ESSA  will 
permit  a  unified  effort  to  study  the  Inter- 
relation of  the  atmosphere  and  the  oceans  In 
weather  formation. 

He  predicted  increased  efforts  at  both 
meteorology  and  oceanography  in  efforts  to 
iinderstand  man's  environments. 

White  noted  that  the  United  States  has 
sent  up  10  Tiros  weather  satellites — 3  are 
cvurently  functioning — and  a  Nimbus  satel- 
lite in  an  effort  to  unlock  further  secrets  of 
the  atmosphere.  ESSA,  he  thinks,  will  In- 
crease this  program. 

Concerning  air  pollution,  he  said  the 
Weather  Bureau  is  gathering  information 
and  issues  bulletins  on  critical  conditions, 
not  to  the  public  but  to  concerned  agencies. 

White  said  there  will  be  an  exchange  of 
personnel  within  ESSA  and  the  new  agency 
will  have  a  uniformed  branch,  such  as  the 
CGS  has  now.  Thxis  some  Weather  Bureau 
personnel  will  be  uniformed. 

He  noted  that  the  CGS  had  a  highly  mobUe 
function  while  the  Weather  Bureau  operates 
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from  fixed  stations.  This  will  be  taken  Into 
account  in  the  consolidation. 

White  said  ESSA  Is  under  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  he  will  issue  his  reports  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

ESSA,  he  noted,  will  collect  and  evaluate 
information  on  environment,  but  will  not 
enforce  air  and  water  pollution,  but  would 
Instead  supply  data  to  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned, such  as  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service. 

While  here  White  discussed  ESSA  opera- 
tion with  personnel  from  stations  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Tomorrow  he  flies  to  New 
York  for  the  same  purpose. 


A  35-HOUR  WORKWEEK 
Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a 
35-hour  workweek  in  the  agencies  oper- 
ated by  the  Federal  Government.  While 
the  lateness  of  this  session  will  not  per- 
mit committee  action  before  we  conclude, 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee will  give  thorough  attention  to 
the  measure  when  the  89th  Congress  re- 
convenes in  January. 

The  35-hour  week  is  not  a  new  phe- 
nomenom.  Since  the  1930's,  various  in- 
dustries have  maintained  work  schedules 
of  less  than  40  hours  a  week,  notably 
ladies'  garment,  printing,  coal  mining, 
and  construction.  The  practice  has 
grown  to  a  point  where  8  million  non- 
agricultural  workers  are  estimated  to  be 
assigned  to  full-time  workweeks  shorter 
than  40  hours. 

One  recent  survey  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  82  metropolitan  areas 
involving  almost  14  million  employees 
reveals  that  approximately  2  million  are 
on  less  than  40-hour  work  schedules. 

In  1962,  Congress  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  "comparability"  between  pay  and 
related  conditions  for  Federal  and  postal 
employees  and  those  in  private  firms. 
The  President  in  his  messages  to  this 
■  body  has  affirmed  his  endorsement  of 
this  rule. 

In  my  view,  "comparability'  should 
not  be  based  on  conditions  prevailing  in 
private  industry  among  substandard  or 
average  employers.  Those  who  accept 
careers  in  public  service  by  working  for 
the  Federal  Government  are  entitled  to 
salaries  and  benefits  consistent  with 
those  adopted  by  progressive  employers 
in  the  private  economy. 

Actually,  the  Federal  Government  can 
exert  a  beneficial  influence  on  lifting  the 
standards  of  workers  generally  by  acting 
as  the  enlightened  employer  in  some 
areas.  Adoption  of  a  35-hour  workweek 
for  Federal  employees  would  indicate  the 
Government's  willingness  to  accept  the 
practice  of  many  forward-looking  em- 
ployers and  would  set  an  example  for 
many  other  employers  to  emulate. 

Through  firm  steps  taken  by  this  ad- 
ministration, significant  progress  has 
been  made  in  recent  months  in  reducing 
the  worrisome  rate  of  unemplos^ment  in 


our  country.  However,  the  problem  of 
creating  employment  opportunities  for 
our  youth  remains.  UrJess  we  take  ac- 
tion now  to  solve  the  problem,  it  v/ill  con- 
tinue to  grow  as  the  number  of  young 
people  entering  the  labor  market  in- 
creases by  leaps  and  botmds. 

Enactment  of  legislation  to  establish 
a  35-hour  week  for  Federal  agencies  will 
provide  additional  opportunities  for 
qualified  young  men  and  women  to  enter 
public  service.  In  the  decades  ahead,  we 
will  need  more  highly  skilled  young  peo- 
ple at  all  levels  of  Federal  employment. 
The  bill  I  have  introduced  affords  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  Congress  to  add 
to  the  attractiveness  of  a  career  in  Fed- 
eral Service. 


SPEAKER  McCORMACK  LEADS  89TH 
CONGRESS   TO  HISTORIC   RECORD 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evins]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
now  approaching  adjournment,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  productive  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation.  The  scope  of  legislation 
beneficial  to  the  Amercan  people  is  vm- 
precedented  and  unparalleled.  This  has 
been  a  historic  Congress. 

President  Johnson,  who  is  wise,  experi- 
enced, and  knowledgeable  in  the  worlc- 
ings  and  traditions  of  the  Congress,  has 
called  this  the  greatest  Congress. 

I  submit  that  the  89th  Congress  has  in- 
deed made  history  for  the  lasting  bene- 
fit of  the  American  people. 

The  volume  of  work  accomplished  has 
been  tremendous.  The  House  has  been 
in  session  154  days.  There  have  been 
13,031  measures  introduced  and  199  new 
laws  created. 

These  new  laws  are  more  important, 
however,  for  what  they  will  accomplish 
than  for  the  sheer  volume  of  number. 
These  new  laws  reflect  a  willingness  to 
face  the  problems  that  face  this  Nation  at 
home  and  abroad.  They  represent  a 
willingness  and  a  determination  to  wage 
war  on  ignorance,  disease,  poverty,  rural 
and  city  slums,  on  the  effects  of  auto- 
mation, the  economic  lag  that  retards 
huge  sections  of  our  Nation,  imemploy- 
ment,  and  all  the  other  basic  problems 
that  harass  our  Nation  despite  its  pros- 
perous and  vigorous  economy. 

And  the  leader  of  this  body  to  whom 
we  must  give  a  lion's  share  of  credit  for 
the  remarkable  record  of  this  session  is 
Speaker  John  W.  McCorm.^ck,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Speaker  McCormack  burns  with  the 
fire  of  patriotism  and  the  love  of  his 
country.  He  wants  to  help  build  a  better 
America — an  America  where  all  sections 
and  all  sectors  will  share  in  the  good  life. 
He  is  dedicated  to  this  ideal.  But 
coupled  with  this  idealism  is  an  unex- 
celled knowledge  and  consf^iousness  of 


what  it  takes  to  achieve  this  ideal.  He 
imderstands  the  basic  steps  that  must 
be  taken — and  he  leads  us  up  those  steps 
by  his  example  and  by  his  great  leader- 
ship. 

Speaker  McCormack  has  had  an  illus- 
trious and  distinguished  career.  He  was 
first  elected  to  the  70th  Congress  in  1928. 
He  became  Democratic  whip  and  in  the 
81st  Congress,  he  became  majority 
leader,  a  position  he  held  longer  than 
any  man  in  either  party  in  the  history 
of  Congress. 

Because  of  his  dedicated  and  brilliant 
leadership,  he  was  the  logical  choice  to 
succeed  the  late  Sam  Raybum— the 
great  Texan  who  served  his  nation  so 
ably  and  so  well — as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Speaker  McCormack  is  eminently  fair. 
Power  rests  easily  in  his  hands.  He  does 
not  misuse  it.  Power  in  his  hands  is  an 
Instriunent  for  the  people  and  for 
America. 

He  is  loved  by  his  colleagues.  I  have 
the  highest  personal  affection  for 
Speaker  McCormack.  He  has  been  my 
friend  through  the  years.  He  has  been 
a  tower  of  strength  in  the  Congress  and 
a  source  of  counsel  and  inspiration. 

Under  his  guidance  and  leadership  this 
Congress  has  enacted  a  legislative  record 
which  has  been  described  as  incredible, 
surpassing  all  records  of  previous  Con- 
gresses. 

This  record  includes  medicare  and 
other  social  security  amendments,  assist- 
ance to  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, reduction  in  taxes,  a  broadened 
housing  program,  and  establishment  of 
the  Cabinet-level  position  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  a 
great  public  works  and  economic  de- 
velopment program,  the  voting  rights 
bill,  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act,  continuation  of  the  war  on  poverty, 
a  number  of  health  measures,  water  re- 
sources development,  highway  beautifi- 
cation,  and  many  other  enactments  vital 
to  our  Nation. 

And  in  addition,  the  Congress  author- 
ized nearly  $1.8  billion  for  military  con- 
struction and  $15  billion  for  new  aircraft, 
missiles,  ships,  and  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. The  Congress  has  supported 
the  President's  position  on  Vietnam. 

Speaker  McCormack  has  ably  drawn 
parallels  between  our  present  world  sit- 
uation and  the  situation  prior  to  World 
War  n.  Prior  to  World  War  II.  he  has 
emphasized,  the  appeasement  of  Hitler 
fed  the  fires  of  aggression. 

This  lesson  of  history,  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack emphasizes,  underlines  the  im- 
portance of  our  battle  in  Vietnam  for 
freedom  and  for  the  right  of  a  smaller 
nation  to  self-determination. 

Speaker  McCormack  has  been  a  cham- 
pion of  freedom — a  champion  of  liber- 
ty— a  champion  of  America.  He  believes 
that  to  be  strong  abroad  America  must 
be  strong  at  home,  that  America  inter- 
nally must  be  strong  to  maintain  its 
strength  and  influence  aroimd  the  world. 
Time  magazine  in  commenting  upon 
the  work  of  Congress  said : 

This  is  an  outstanding  record  of  accom- 
plishment. 

I  agree  with  that  assessment. 
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I  would  add,  however,  that  the  great 
role  played  by  our  distinguished  and  be- 
loved Speaker,  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack,  of  Massachusetts,  has  been 
one  of  the  major  factors  in  the  building 
of  this  great  record  of  this  historic 
Congress. 

Congress  and  the  Nation  are  indebted 
to  Speaker  McCormack. 

The  free  world  can  look  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  lib- 
erty and  freedom  and  progress. 


CHAIRMAN  MAHON:  DEDICATED  TO 
MAINTAINING  A  MIGHTY  AMERICA 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ev»is]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Teimessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  great  leaders  in  the 
Congress  is  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  Honorable  George  H. 
Mahon,  chairman  of  the  important 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

I  have  known  and  worked  with  Chair- 
man Mahon  for  many  years.  His  pro- 
gressive and  practical  leadership  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  me  and  to  other 
members  of  the  committee — and,  I  am 
sure,  to  all  Members  of  Congress. 

With  the  completion  of  the  several 
appropriations  bills  passed  diuing  this 
session,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon]  has  finished  work  on  another 
milestone  in  his  career.  The  appropri- 
ations bills  breathe  life  into  important 
legislation  Congress  has  adopted. 

They  also  provide  the  means  with 
which  to  keep  our  Nation  strong,  to 
maintain  a  powerful  defense  posture. 
Chairman  Mahon  is  dedicated  to  a  strong 
America  and  the  appropriations  meas- 
ures relating  to  defense  bear  out  his 
dedication.  We  have  the  strongest  de- 
fense establishment  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  is  in  great 
part  a  tribute  to  the  foresight  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  also 
breathes  life  into  our  vital  domestic  pro- 
grams— assistance  to  education,  the  war 
on  poverty,  our  housing  programs,  our 
agriculture  programs,  our  efforts  to  build 
a  stronger  rural  and  smalltown  Amer- 
ica— all  the  programs  needed  to  make 
America  strong  and  productive  and 
prosperous. 

Chairman  Mahon  has  an  appreciation 
of  the  problems  of  America.  While  he 
diligently  represents  the  people  of  Texas, 
he  also  has  a  national  perspective. 

He  protects  the  taxpayer.  Like  Presi- 
dent Johnson  he  believes  that  the  tax- 
payer should  receive  a  dollar's  value  for 
a  dollar  spent  and  he  carefully  examines 
each  and  every  proposal  for  appropria- 
tion with  care  and  penetrating  study. 
You  can,  therefore,  rest  assured  that  the 
monies  appropriated  under  the  scrutiny 


of  Chairman  Mahon  constitute  the  best 
figures  that  can  be  arrived  at  after  a 
careful  analysis  of  programs  and  pro- 
posals. 

Chairman  Mahon  is  prudent,  conser- 
vative and  progressive. 

He  is  a  great  American. 

He  is  a  great  champion  of  the  people. 

He  is  a  man  of  vision  and  understand- 
ing— but  a  man  of  realism  and  practical- 
ity. 

This  magnificent  combination  of  qual- 
ities projects  the  chairman  from  Texas 
to  the  fore  as  we  review  the  work  of  this 
Congress.  I  am  sure  Chairman  Mahon 
will  be  recorded  in  congressional  history 
as  a  leader  who  played  a  crucial  role  in 
building  a  mighty  America  to  safeguard 
the  American  way  of  life  and  to  assure 
smaller  nations  their  right  to  choose 
their  own  destiny. 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES,  89TH 
CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Addabbo]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
indeed  proud  and  feel  privileged  to  have 
had  the  honor  of  serving  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District,  Queens  County, 
N.Y.  I  am  forever  thankful  to  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  for  having  given  me  the 
privilege  to  represent  them  and  for  their 
overwhelming  vote  of  confidence  in  my 
reelection  of  last  year. 

I  believe,  from  the  record  of  this  1st 
session,  that  the  89th  Congress  is  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  Congresses  on  rec- 
ord and  that  it  has  accurately  reflected 
the  mood  and  mandate  of  our  citizens 
and  has  been  responsive  to  the  needs  and 
wishes  of  our  people  in  both  domestic 
and  foreign  affairs. 

At  the  end  of  each  session,  since  I 
came  to  Congress  almost  5  years  ago,  I 
have  summarized  the  year's  activities,  re- 
printed them  at  my  expense,  and  mailed 
them  to  my  constituents.  Each  session 
has  been  a  lengthy  one,  and  my  only  re- 
gret has  been  that  the  lengthy  sessions 
reduced  the  time  I  would  have  spent  in 
my  district  personally  discussing  and  ob- 
taining the  views  and  attending  to  the 
needs  of  my  constituents.  While  I  can- 
not possifc'y  include  every  bill,  I  do  try 
to  include  those  of  widespread  interest 
or  importance  in  my  district.  The  rules 
under  which  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives operates  were  changed  enough  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session  so  that  some 
bills  which  had  been  blocked  by  parlia- 
mentary maneuvers  in  previous  years 
came  to  a  vote  this  year.  Of  course, 
there  was  also  some  change  in  the  mem- 
bership as  a  result  of  the  election  last 
November.  As  a  result  of  these  and  other 
factors,  the  volume  of  general  legislation 
passed  was  greater  than  it  has  ever  been 
in  any  previous  year  in  history. 

UEDICAL    AND    HEALTH 

Public  Law  89-97  provides,  first,  a 
basic  hospitalization  program  under  so- 
cial security  for  persons  65  and  over 
effective  July  1,  1966,  under  which  they 
can  go  to  any  accredited  hospital  of  their 


own  choice  instead  of  the  county  hos- 
pital; second,  an  optional  medical  care 
insurance  program  at  $3  a  month 
matched  by  the  Federal  Goverrmaent  to 
cover  physicians'  fees  and  various  other 
services;  third,  a  7-percent  increase  in 
social  security  cash  benefits;  and  fourth, 
expands  and  increases  payments  under 
Federal  assistance  programs  for  depend- 
ent children,  blind  and  disabled.  It  will 
be  financed  partly  by  an  increase  in  so- 
cial security  taxes  and  partly  from  the 
general  fund. 

Public  Law  89-105  authorizes  grants 
to  community  mental  health  centers  for 
professional  and  technical  personnel,  and 
to  train  teachers,  construct  facilities,  and 
perform  research  for  handicapped  and 
retarded  children. 

Public  Law  89-74  regulates  the  pro- 
duction, purchase,  and  sale  of  depressant 
and  stimulant  drugs. 

Public  Law  89-115  is  a  3 -year  extension 
of  a  matching  grant  program  for  con- 
struction of  health  research  facilities 
with  an  authorization  of  $280  million. 

Public  Law  89-239  establishes  regional 
medical  research  centers  and  clinics  to 
fight  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and 
other  major  diseases. 

Public  Law  89 extends  program  for 

construction  of  facilities  and  loans  to 
students  to  increase  the  number  of  phy- 
sicians, dentists,  osteopaths,  optome- 
trists, pharmacists,   and   nurses. 

EDUCATION 

The  record  of  this  session  in  passing 
seven  major  bills  pertaining  to  the  edu- 
cation of  our  youth  is  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  this  or  any  other  nation. 
In  the  future  years,  millions  of  American 
children  from  the  elementary  grades  to 
high  school  and  college  can,  if  qualified, 
secure  a  finished  education  regardless  of 
the  handicap  of  short  funds  or  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  their  parents.  Any 
youth  with  industry  and  desire  for  edu- 
cational advancement  can  take  advan- 
tage of  legislation  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  President  Johnson. 
This  great  educational  expansion  gives 
opportunity  to  American  youth  who  wish 
to  become  doctors,  nurses,  or  participate 
in  scientific  education  in  this  atomic  age 
of  scientific  progress.  Time  and  space 
do  not  permit  me  to  give  all  the  details 
of  the  wide  scope  and  complex  provisions 
contained  in  the  seven  educational  bills 
passed  by  this  Congress. 

Public  Law  89 increases  grants  to 

colleges  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  new 
classrooms  and  expands  student  loan 
program. 

Public  Law  89-10  authorizes  Federal 
aid  to  local  school  districts  mainly  for 
special  education  courses  to  be  distribut- 
ed on  basis  of  number  of  children  from 
low-income  families. 

Public  Law  89-209  provides  the  first 
real  attempt  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  general  education  programs  in  an  era 
which  has  previously  had  a  heavy  em- 
phasis upon  space  and  atomic  science. 

VOTIMO   RIGHTS 

On  August  6,  1965,  President  Johnson 
signed  a  bill  aimed  at  enforcing  voting 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  15th  constitu- 
tional amendment.    It  was  the  second 
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major  civil  rights  law  enacted  In  2  years. 
Federal  registrars,  or  examiners,  can 
be — and  are  being— sent  to  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  that  on  November 
4,  1964,  had  a  registration  or  voter  par- 
ticipation of  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
voting  age  population,  and  that  used  a 
literacy  test  or  other  device  in  qualify- 
ing voters. 

LABOR 

Public  Law  89-212  amends  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  by  eliminating  the 
provision  which  produced  annuities  of 
spouses  of  retired  employees  who  were 
eligible  for  social  security. 

Public  Law  89-216  provides  that  a 
bond  fully  protecting  union  funds 
against  loss  due  to  fraud  and  dishonesty 
is  sufficient  and  eliminates  requirement 
of  Landriun-Griffln  Act  for  excessive 
coverage  which  was  requiring  unneces- 
sary premium  payments. 

Public  Law  89-15  extends  the  man- 
power development  training  program  3 
years  to  June  30,  1969.  This  program 
provides  training  for  the  unemployed 
and  partially  employed  persons  whose 
jobs  are  in  jeopardy  due  to  automation. 

IMMIGRATION 

The  recently  passed  immigration  leg- 
islation. Public  Law  89-236,  would  abol- 
ish the  41 -year-old  national  origins 
provisions  of  our  immigration  laws.  Tills 
new  bill  will  equitably  distribute  immi- 
gration quotas  to  all  nations  without  re- 
lationship as  to  nationality,  race,  or 
religion.  After  World  War  I,  an  isola- 
tion-minded Congress  enacted  immigra- 
tion regulations  wherein  a  few  countries 
in  northern  Europe  were  extended  super- 
liberal  immigration  quotas,  while  other 
Nations  less  favored  were  restricted  with 
unreasonable  limited  quotas. 

Our  migrant  papulation  will  not  be  in- 
creased by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  But 
we  provide  for  a  fair  and  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  quota  allotments  to  all 
nations.  The  bill  places  a  limit  of  an- 
nual immigration  at  170.000.  inclusive 
of  10.200  refugees.  A  maximum  of  20,000 
will  be  allotted  to  any  one  country.  To 
this  number  may  be  added  the  wives, 
children,  and  parents  of  the  U.S.  citizens. 
In  that  latter  category  there  were  about 
35,000  last  year.  This  bill  prevents  the 
permanent  separation  of  families.  In' 
many  cases  the  families  have  remained 
divided  for  indefinite  periods  during 
these  41  years  that  we  have  had  the  na- 
tional-origins theory  of  immigration. 

The  State,  Labor,  and  Justice  Depart- 
ment are  authorized  to  exercise  rigid 
control  over  immigrant  applications 
under  this  new  bill.  No  one  can  be  ad- 
mitted for  citizenship  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  issues  an  individual  certifi- 
cate that  there  will  be  no  displacement  of 
an  American  worker  from  his  job.  There 
will  be  no  adverse  effect  on  working  con- 
ditions, or  American  labor  in  general. 

TAXES 

Public  Law  89-44,  Excise  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1965.  Although  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  a  reduction  of  $3.5  billion 
excise  taxes  to  help  spur  the  economy. 
Congress  sent  him — and  he  signed  on 
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June  21 — a  measure  reducing  them  by 
$4.6  billion.  Most  of  these  taxes  were 
enacted  and  levied  in  World  War  n  and 
the  Korean  war.  Here  is  the  partial 
schedule  of  reductions:  jewelry,  watches, 
furs,  cosmetics,  toilet  preparations,  lug- 
gage, handbags,  business  machines, 
sporting  goods,  phonographs,  records, 
musical  instruments,  cameras,  film,  ra- 
dios, televisions,  pens,  mechanical  pen- 
cils, refrigerators,  coin-operated  amuse- 
ment devices,  bowling  alleys,  general  ad- 
missions— theaters,  athletic  events — and 
cabaret  bills. 

SMALL  BUSINESS 

Public  Law  89-78  increases  SBA's  loan 
funds  for  small  business  investment  com- 
panies and  State  and  local  development 
companies. 

HIGHWAYS 

Public  Law  89-139  provides  for  a  $100 
million  increase  in  the  amount  author- 
ized for  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 
It  is  hoped  that  with  the  increase,  pres- 
ently planned  interstate  mileage  can  be 
completed  in  5  years. 

Public  Law  89 provides  that  States 

will  lose  considerable  Federal  highway 
fimds  unless  they  eliminate  most  bill- 
boards on  primary  roads. 

DEFENSE 

Public  Law  89-171  authorized  funds 
for  foreign  economic  and  military  aid 
for  1966.  Amount  slightly  less  than  last 
year. 

Public  Law  89-27  authorized  $30  mil- 
lion annually  for  1966-68  for  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  research  and  nego- 
tiations. 

Public  Law  89-214  provides  free  life 
insurance  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  in  combat  zones. 

Appropriations  for  defense  hardware 
and  to  pay  for  past  wars  continue  to  be 
about  80  percent  of  the  budget.  Al- 
though equipment  is  more  complicated 
each  year  and  costs  more  per  unit,  the 
cost  reduction  program  is  holding  the 
overall  cost  of  defense  about  the  same. 

VETERANS 

Public  Law  89-222  increases  the  educa- 
tional assistance  allowances  payable  un- 
der the  war  orphans  educational  assist- 
ance program. 

Public  Law  89-137  provides  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  rates  of  subsistence 
allowances  paid  to  disabled  veterans  pur- 
suing vocational  rehabilitation  training 
and  to  the  dependents  of  deceased  or  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  veterans 
pursuing  a  program  of  education  under 
the  war  orphans  educational  assistance 
program. 

Public  Law  89-138  extends  the  time 
limitation  for  pursuing  vocational  re- 
habilitation training  for  totally  disabled 
veterans. 

CIVIL  SERVICE 

Public  Law  89-205  provides  cost-of-liv- 
ing increases  based  on  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  annuities  payable 
from  the  civil  service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund. 

At  this  date,  a  bill  providing  salary  in- 
creases for  Federal  classified  and  postal 


field  service  employees  has  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  has  been 
reported  in  the  Senate.  It  has  not  been 
enacted  into  law.  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  a  raise  will  be  approved  together 
with  some  other  fringe  benefits  such  as 
a  provision  for  severance  pay  for  Fed- 
eral employees  not  entitled  to  immediate 
annuities  who  are  victims  of  base  closure, 
and  so  forth,  such  as  we  have  experi- 
enced in  New  York. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Public  Law  89-134  authorized  SI  15  mil- 
lion for  the  Peace  Corps  for  1966. 

Public  Law  89-174  establishes  a  Cabi- 
net-level department  to  merge  and  as- 
sume the  functions  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administration  and  sev- 
eral constituent  agencies. 

Public  Law  89-141  makes  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  assassinate,  kidnap,  or  assault 
the  President.  President-elect.  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Vice-President-elect,  and  other 
officers  next  in  order  of  succession. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  cleared  for 
State  approval  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment permitting  the  Vice  President  to 
become  Acting  President  if  the  President 
is  disabled  and  provides  for  filling 
vacancies  in  the  office  of  Vice  President. 

Public  Law  89-73  establishes  an  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  to  provide  infor- 
mation and  services  to  the  States  rela- 
tive to  developing  programs  for  the  aged. 

NATIONAL    SOLVENCY 

Critics  continue  to  talk  about  the  size 
of  our  national  debt.  They  fail  to  men- 
tion in  their  pessimistic  propaganda  that 
our  economy — or  gross  national  prod- 
uct— has  been  advancing  and  improving 
over  the  last  20  years.  In  1946  our  gross 
national  product  was  approximately  $202 
billion.  Today,  in  1965.  our  gross  na- 
tional product  at  the  termination  of  this 
year  will  be  approximately  $660  billion 
They  also  fail  to  mention  that  our  na- 
tional debt  in  1946  was  $270  bUlion  and 
today,  in  1965,  it  is  approximately  $318 
billion.  In  other  words,  our  national 
debt  in  20  years  has  increased  $48  billion 
while  our  gross  national  product,  or  ou; 
economy  generally,  has  increased  ap- 
proximately $460  billion.  This  increase 
of  gross  national  product  means  billions 
more  in  taxes  coming  into  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  treasuries.  So  when 
your  neighbor  talks  about  our  Nation's 
fiscal  policy  "going  to  the  dogs"  you 
might  quote  figures  of  our  great  busi- 
ness, industrial,  and  employment  expan- 
sion during  the  last  20  years. 

Congress  still  spends  most  of  its  time 
working  through  money  requests,  and 
since  I  am  one  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  members.  I  spend  a  large 
share  of  my  time  helping  decide  which 
requests  to  approve.  Sometimes  we  add 
a  few  items,  but  it  is  usually  a  matter  of 
either  approving,  eliminating,  or  chang- 
ing requests.  The  appropriations  re- 
cap— or  maximum  that  can  be  spent- 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966  is  as  follows: 

Total  budget  requests $103,083,378,055 

Total  authorized  by  Con- 
gress  101,  622, 219. 794 

Total  reduction  by  Con- 
gress          1.  561, 168, 261 
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Appropriation  bills,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 


Title 


Agriculture,  1965  supplemental.... 

District  of  Columbia 

Interior • 

Treasury  '.. 

Post  Office 

Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

Independent  agencies --. 

2d  supplemental,  1965.-- 

Defense  supplemental,  1965 

Labor 

Related  agencies 

Iloaltli,  Education,  and  Welfare.. 

Independent  offices.. 

,\priculture — 

St;ite - 

rsiA 

Justice 

Ju'ticiary 

Commerce 

Related  agencies  • 

liepislative  ♦ --- 

IVfense - 

Public  works » 

Military  construction 

Labor-HEW  supplemental,  1966  • 
Foreign  aid 

Total'.-- 


Budget 
requests 


$1. 

1, 

1, 
5. 


2, 


7. 

14. 

6, 


46. 
4, 
2, 
1, 
4, 


742, 
389, 
270, 
219, 
383. 

15, 

3. 

226, 

700, 

588, 

36, 
652, 
566, 
815, 
404, 
173, 
373, 

76, 
937, 
191, 
204, 
948. 
373, 
049, 
553, 
188, 


209,000 
346,800 
129,500 
400,000 
000.000 
805,000 
000,000 
456,933 
000.000 
144,000 
867,000 
014,000 
023,000 
134,000 
210,000 
249, 100 
834,000 
616,500 
030.000 
547.000 
872,222 
844,000 
805,000 
000,000 
918,000 
923,000 


103,083,378,055 


Amotmt  as 
passed  (House) 


$1,600, 

356, 

1,200, 

1,272, 

5, 313, 

15, 

3, 

2,118, 

700, 

537, 

36, 

7,323, 

14,109. 

5, 717, 

388. 

171, 

370, 

81, 

889, 

184, 

150, 

46,888, 

4,241, 

1,755, 

1,223, 

4,001, 


000,000 
300,500 
090,300 
252,000 
400,000 
752,000 
000,000 
033,083 
000,000 
460,000 
825,000 
020,000 
908,000 
832,000 
202,000 
871,000 
819,000 
111,900 
522,000 
164,000 
589, 107 
244,000 
636,500 
495,000 
181,500 
453,000 


100, 650, 161, 890 


Amount  as 
passed  (Senate) 


$1,600, 

364. 

1,246, 

1,304. 

5,340. 

15. 

3, 

2, 257, 

700. 

557. 

36, 

7,411. 

14,253, 

6,711, 

390, 

171, 

370. 

80, 

851, 

187. 

190. 

46, 877, 

4,327, 

1. 769, 

1,407, 

3,857, 


000,000 
350, 347 
752, 770 
014,000 
850,000 
805,000 
000,000 
869,415 
000,000 
607,500 
825,000 
940,000 
364,000 
908.800 
125.000 
617,000 
919,000 
693,900 
122,900 
734,000 
840, 167 
063.000 
589,000 
504,000 
181,500 
188,000 


102,275,864,299 


Amount 
enacted 


$1,600. 

360. 

1,212, 

1,291, 

5,324, 

15, 

3, 

2,227, 

700, 

547, 

36, 

7,410, 

14.246, 

621, 

5  389, 

171, 

370, 

80, 

866, 

184, 

189. 

46, 887, 

4,292, 

1,756, 

1.223, 

3,932, 


000,000 
228,500 
739, 070 
239,000 
400,000 
805.000 
000,000 
563,977 
000,000 
607,000 
825,000 
170,000 
167.800 
000,000 
602,000 
617,000 
869,000 
693,900 
851,250 
814,000 
993,297 
163,000 
866,500 
635,000 
181,500 
188,000 


101, 522, 219, 794 


I  Does  not  Include  permanent  appropriations  for  debt  service,  tax  refunds,  trust  ftind  payments,  etc. 

1  Estimated  and  includes  s*>veral  hundred  million  dollars  for  CCC  that  will  not  be  spent  this  year. 

« Includes  Small  Business  Administration,  Civil  Rights  Commission,  Maritime  Com.mission,  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission,  Tariff  Commission,  and  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

<  Includes  funds  for  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  Library  of  Congress,  Government  Printing  Office,  Botanic  Gardens, 
joint  committees,  in  addition  to  the  House  of  Representatives.    Appropriations  for  the  Senate  added  there. 

s  Includes  funds  for  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Army  Engineers'  projects  for  navigation  improvements  and 
flood  control,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  power  agencies  of  the  Interior  Department, 
Panama  Canal,  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission. 

« Includes  funds  to  finance  elementary  and  secondary  school  programs,  medical  centers  for  heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  stroke,  and  manpower  development  program. 

'  Does  not  include  last  minute  supplemental  for  the  newly  passed  education  and  other  bills. 


LOCAL   ISSX7ES 

When  we  think  of  local  problems  in 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
New  York,  we  immediately  think  of  noise 
from  airplanes,  especially  jets,  flying  low 
over  our  homes  as  they  land  and  depart 
John  F.  Kennedy  International  Airport. 
As  in  the  past.  I  have  been  in  constant 
touch  with  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  and  our 
congressional  committees  having  juris- 
diction in  this  field.  I  shall  continue  to 
pursue  every  avenue  which  holds  even  a 
glimmer  of  hope  for  a  solution  to  this 
problem.  In  this  age  of  space  travel,  I 
am  confident  that  research  can  even- 
tually solve  the  problem  of  engine  noise. 
Until  the  "breakthrough"  in  research,  I 
shall  continue  to  work  for  landing  and 
takeoff  patterns  that  are  safe  and  bring 
the  least  amount  of  noise  to  those  of  us 
who  live  and  work  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
airports. 

One  item  of  major  interest  to  our  dis- 
trict which  is  included  in  the  1965  omni- 
bus rivers  and  harbors  bill  is  the  au- 
thorization to  proceed  with  hurricane 
protection  in  Jamaica  Bay.  The  work 
authorized  to  be  done  will  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Not  only  does  this  promise  great 
relief  from  flooding  for  those  communi- 
ties bordering  on  Jamaica  Bay  but  it 
also  promises  much  for  business  in  the 
area  with  the  attendant  recreation  pos- 
sibUities. 

CONGRESSIONAL    OITICES 

It  has  been — and  continues  to  be — my 
desire  to  be  readily  available  to  any  con- 
stituent who  wishes  to  talk  with  me. 
Whenever  time  permits,  I  attend  district 
civic,  veterans,  and  fraternal  organiza- 


tion meetings.  For  the  convenience  of 
my  constituents,  I  maintain  a  full-time 
district  office,  and  my  office  in  Washing- 
ton is  always  open.  For  those  who  may 
not  have  had  occasion  to  contact  me 
during  1965,  I  call  attention  to  the 
change  in  office  addresses :  District  office, 
96-11  101st  Avenue.  Ozone  Park.  11417; 
Washington  office,  1727  Longworth 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 
20515. 

This  has  been  a  fruitful  session,  and  I 
look  forward  to  an  active  2d  session 
of  the  89th  Congress.  Through  personal 
contact  and  mail.  I  hope  to  continue  to 
work  and  reflect  the  needs  of  our  com- 
munity and  the  Nation. 


Mr.  GuBSER,  for  1  hour,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  30  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Gray,  for  30  minutes,  on  October 
22;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Williams,  for  25  minutes,  tomor- 
row, October  21,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. 

Mr.  Bow,  for  60  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Broyhill  of  North  Carolina),  for  15 
minutes,  today;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Abdabbo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Redlin),  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Waggonner  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Redlin),  for  30  minutes,  October  21. 


LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Farnum,  for  October  21-25,  1965, 
on  account  of  official  business  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Hag  AN  of  Georgia  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert),  for  today,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  week,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  15  minutes,  tomor- 
row; and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Barrett  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Secrest. 

Mr.  Everett  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texsis  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brooks)  . 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Redlin)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Sweeney  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  RoNCALio. 

Mr.  Schmidhauser. 


SENATE   ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  P.  P.  Hlntz; 

S.  343.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Parlde 
Marchesan; 

S.  374.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Castrtllo 
(Fernandez) ; 

S.  516.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Saint  Augustine  Quadricentennlal  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
August  14. 1962  (76  Stat.  386) .  to  provide  that 
eight  members  of  such  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  that  such 
Commission  may  continue  In  existence  until 
December  31.  1966; 

S.  711.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hertha 
L.  Wohlmuth; 

S.  1735.  An  act  relating  to  the  use  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  land  at  La  Jolla, 
Calif.,  donated  by  the  University  of  Call- 
fcmla  for  a  marine  biological  research 
laboratory,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2039.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ken  Allen 
Keene  (Yasuo  TsukUcawa) . 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H-R.  1218.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  W. 
Holt  &  Co..  and/or  Holt  Import  &  Export 
Co.; 

H.R.  4088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irving 
M.  Sobln  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.; 

H.R.  9545.  An  act  providing  for  the  acqui- 
sition and  preservation  by  the  United  States 
of  certain  items  of  evidence  pertaining  to 
the  assassination  of  President  John  P. 
Kennedy; 

H.R.  10369.  An  act  to  give  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  States  of  Connecticut.  Rhode 
Island,  and  Vermont  to  become  parties  to 
title  II  of  the  Compact  on  Taxation  of  Motor 
Fuels  Consumed  by  Interstate  Buses  and  the 
agreement  relating  to  bvis  taxation  proration 
and  reciprocity; 

H.R.  11303.  An  act  to  amend  section  18  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  as  amended; 

H.R.  11420.  An  act  to  amend  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  certain  mail- 
ing privileges  with  respect  to  members  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pxirposes; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  571.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning October  25,  1965.  as  National  Parkinson 
Week.  

BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  October  19,  1965 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1311.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
J.  McDevitt; 

H.R.  1319.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Durante; 

H.R.  1409.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
W.  Hann; 

Hit.  1644.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  1st  Lt. 
Robert  B.  Gann.  and  others; 

H.R.  1836.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
stantinos  Agganis; 

H.R.  2005.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mls3 
Gloria  Seborg; 

H.R.  2285.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Concetta  ClofB  Carson; 

HJl.  2557.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank 
Simms; 

H.R.  2757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Alexandres  Siagrls; 

HJl.  2853.  An  act  to  amend  title  17,  United 
States  Code,  with  relation  to  the  fees  to  be 
charged; 

Ji.R.3288.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hwang 
Tal  Shlk; 

H.R.  3515.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mary 
Ann  Hartmann; 

H.R.  3669.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emilia 
Majka; 

H.R.  3770.  An  act  fqr  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  at  the  Pacific  Missile  Range,  Point 
Mugu,  Calif.; 

H Jl.  4078.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
L.  Minton; 

H.R.  4137.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jan 
Rosclszewski; 

H.R.  4194.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelica 
Anagnostopoulos ; 

H.R.  4203.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alton  G. 
Edwards; 

H.R.  4464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Harjlchrlstofas.  Aphrodite  Hadjichrlstofas 
and  Panlote  Hadjichrlstofas; 


H  Jl.  5167.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  admin- 
istrative settlement  of  tort  claims  arising  In 
foreign  countries,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  9526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raffa- 
ella  Achllll. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Thiu^day,  October  21,  1965.  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

1687.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1966,  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (H.  Doc.  No.  307);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1688.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting 
report  of  amount  of  Export-Import  Bank 
Insurance  and  guarantees  on  U.S.  exports  to 
Yugoslavia  for  the  month  of  September  1965 
pursuant  to  title  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act 
of  1965  and  to  the  Presidential  determina- 
tion of  February  4,  1964;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1689.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  review  of  procurement  of  fault 
locating  Indicators  for  the  Nike-Hercules 
guided  missile.  Department  of  the  Army;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Government  Operations.    , 

1690.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
report  of  unauthorized  expenditures  for  the 
repair  and  reconstruction  of  a  section  of  the 
Inter-American  Highway  In  the  Republic  of 
Costa  Rica,  Bureau  of  Public  Kuads.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1691.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments for  the  Southwestern  Power  System 
and  related  activities,  fiscal  year  1964,  South- 
western Power  Administration,  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  Corps  of  Engineers  (Civil 
Functions ) ,  Department  of  the  Army;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1692.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  reports  of  negotiated 
contracts  for  disposal  of  materials  during 
the  period  January  1  through  June  30.  1965, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-889  (76  Stat. 
587) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1693.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  re- 
port of  tort  claims  paid  during  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1965,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
79-601  (28  U.S.C.  2673);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1694.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 111  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  prepayment  of  certain  expenses 
associated  with  the  travel  of  veterans  to  or 
from  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility  or 
other  place.  In  connection  with  vocational 
rehabilitation  or  counseling,  or  for  the  pur- 


pose of  examination,  treatment,  or  care;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

1695.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 3203,  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
restrict  the  conditions  under  which  bene- 
fits are  immediately  reduced  upon  readmls- 
slon  of  veterans  for  hospitalization  or  other 
institutional  care;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  605.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
to  conduct  studies  and  investigations  relat- 
ing to  certain  matters  within  Its  jurisdic- 
tion; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1180). 
Referred   to   the  House   Calendar. 

Mr.  MACDONALD:  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conmierce.  A  report  on 
world  newsprint  supply-demand;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1181).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  11664.  A  bill  to 
confer  additional  Jurisdiction  upon  tlie 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  regulate  domestic  stock  in- 
surance companies  and  to  exempt  such  com- 
panies from  section  12(g)(1)  of  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1934;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1182).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS :  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  S.  1098.  An  act  to 
amend  section  1(14)  (a)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  Insure  the  adequacy  of  the 
national  railroad  freight  car  supply,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1183).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  613.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cvirrency  to  conduct  certain  studies  and  in- 
vestigations; without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1184).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  GARMATZ :  Committee  of  Conference. 
S.  2118.  An  act  to  amend  sections  9  and  37 
of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916,  and  subsection  O 
of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act,  1920  (Rept.  No. 
1185).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  WHITTEN:  Committee  of  Conference. 
HJl.  8370.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1186).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

HJl.  11681.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  assist  States  and  com- 
munities In  meeting  the  Initial  cost  of  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  programs  for  the 
care  of  patients  with  kidney  diseases  and  to 
train  professional  personnel  needed  to  con- 
duct such  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BURKE: 

HR.  11682.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  make  discrimination  In  em- 


ployment because  of  age  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  11683.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  7-percent 
increase  In  all  annuities  and  pensions  pay- 
able thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  11684.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Individ- 
uals entitled  to  disability  Insurance  benefits 
(or  child's  benefits  based  on  disability)  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  In- 
dividuals entitled  to  permanent  disability 
annuities  (or  child's  annuities  based  on  dis- 
ability )  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937,  shall  be  eligible  for  health  Insurance 
benefits  under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  11685.  A  bill  to  amend  section  129(b) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
toll  roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels  on  the  Na- 
tional Systems  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  FARNUM: 
H.R.  11686.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  elementary  schools 
throughout  the  Nation  to  Improve  educa- 
tional opportunities  through  provision  for 
the  services  of  child  development  specialists 
and  to  provide  a  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  training  of  such  elementary 
school  personnel  In  the  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  for  other  educational  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conamittee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  PINO: 
H.R.  11687.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  Induction  Into  the  Armed 
Forces  of  persons  who  would  otherwise  be 
deferred  from  such  service  because  of  being 
morally  deficient  or  defective;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  11688.  A  bill  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  coordinated  system  of  passenger 
transportation  for  the  northeastern  corridor; 
to  create  a  Northeastern  Corridor  Transpor- 
tation Commission;  to  authorize  negotiation 
to  create  an  interstate  agency;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H.R.  11689.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  amorti- 
zation of  reorganization  expenditures  of  rail- 
road corporations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  McDADE: 
KH.  11690.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  system  for 
the  sharing  of  certain  Federal  tax  receipts 
with  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  11691.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  elementary  schools 
throughout  the  Nation  to  Improve  educa- 
tional opportunities  through  provision  for 
the  services  of  child  development  specialists 
and  to  provide  a  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  training  of  such  elementary 
school  personnel  In  the  Institutions  of  high- 
er education,  and  for  other  educational  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H.R.  11692.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  fee 
increases  prescribed  by  Public  Law  89-83 
shall  not  be  effective  In  any  case  wherein  the 
application  was  filed  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
H.R.  11693.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  historic  site  In  or  near 


South  Pass,  Wyo.;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  STEED: 
H.R.  11694.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  certain 
limitations  on  the  amount  of  the  deduction 
for  contributions  to  pension  and  profit- 
sharing  plans  made  on  behalf  of  self-em- 
ployed individuals  and  to  change  the  defini- 
tion of  "earned  Income"  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  such  plans;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  11695.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Sonoran  Desert  National 
Park  In  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BONNER: 
H.R.  11696.  A    bUl    to    amend    title   II    of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  to  create  the 
Federal    Maritime   Administration,    and   for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MULTER : 
H.R.  11697.  A  bill  to  establish  a  procedure 
for  the  review  of  proposed  bank  mergers  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  merged  banks,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.R.  11698.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  basic  work- 
week of  35  hovu-s  for  Government  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  11699.  A  bUl   to  provide  for   specific 
emplojrment    policies    in    order    to    promote 
maximum  employment,  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment to  Its  minimum  acceptable  levels,  to 
promote    an    adequate    rate    of    economic 
growth,    and    to    preserve    reasonable    price 
stability;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  SCHISLER : 
H.R.  11700.  A  bni  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation  of   $8   million  for   the  repair   and 
modification  of  certain  structures  along  the 
Illinois  and  Mississippi  Canal  In  the  State  of 
Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  11701.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  exploration  expenditures  In 
the  case  of  mining;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H.R.  11702.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  HOLLAND: 
H.R.  11703.  A  bill  to  provide  for  specific 
emplojrment  policies  in  order  to  promote 
maxlmvim  employment,  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment to  Its  mlnimimi  acceptable  levels,  to 
promote  an  adequate  rate  of  economic 
growth,  and  to  preserve  reasonable  price  sta- 
bility; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
HJl.  11704.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant   Marine   Act.   1936,   to  create   the 
Federal    Maritime    Administration    and    for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  11705.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insiilar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.J.  Res.  777.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to   equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HJ.  Res.  778.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
appropriation  for  the  reprinting  of  Consum- 
ers All,  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  1965;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.J.  Res.  779.  Joint     resolution     providing 
for  Federal  participation  In  the  construction 
of  an  addition  to  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Library    as    a    memorial    to    Mrs.    Eleanor 
Roosevelt;     to    the     Conamittee    on    Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.  Con.  Res.  525.  Concurrent  resolution 
condemning  some  tactics  currently  employed 
In  certain  demonstrations  against  official 
U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.  Res.  613.  Resolution      authorizing      the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct certain  studies  and  investigations;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  POWELL: 
H.  Res.  614.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  an  investigation  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  94;  tot  he  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOi^UTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  11706.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Grace 
M.  Reyes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  11707.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Romeo 
de  la  Torre  Sanano  and  his  sister,  Julleta 
de  la  Torre  Sanano;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
HJl.  11708.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Stella 
Dourou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  11709.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Branls- 
lav,   Llljana,   and  Milan  Stankovic;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PARNSLEY: 
H.R.  11710.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Enrique 
C.  Chlco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  11711.  A  bill   for   the  relief   of   Mrs. 
Christine   Pul-See   Sottiural;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PINO: 
H.R.  11712.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
Elosegul-Cortadl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  11713.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
celo  P.  Antolln;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  11714.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Julian  S. 
Garcia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
ByMr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  11715.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miriam 
Agatha  Benn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  11716.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Aida  Gamblno;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  11717.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Theof- 
smls  Koystlaftls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  RONCALIO: 
H.R.  11718.  A  bin   for   the   relief   of  Jack 
L.  Phnippot;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HJl.  11719.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
M.  Gllmore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
H.R.  11720.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
A.  Noble  and  others;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFP  (by  request) : 
H.R.  11721.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Elena 
Affo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Birchers  Disowned 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  20. 1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  our  able 
and  esteemed  colleague  from  Kentucky, 
Senator  Thruston  B.  Morton,  on  Oc- 
tober 1  issued  a  statement  in  which  he 
deplored  efforts  by  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety to  infiltrate  the  Republican  Party, 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  no  roorii  "for  a  clan- 
destine organization  engaged  in  charac- 
ter assassination."   I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Morton's  statement 
together   with    an    editorial    from    the^ 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette  of  October  4, 
1965,  commenting  on*  Senator  Morton's 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The   American   Political   Science   Assocla-. 
tlon  met  recently  In  Washington.     I  had  the 
high  privilege  of  addressing  a  subcommittee 
of   this  grovip.     It  was  the  customary  for- 
mat— brief  remarks  followed  by  <juestlons. 

One  of  the  first  questions  was  aptly  and 
sharply  put:  "What  are  you  Republicans 
going  to  do  about  the  John  Birch  Society?" 
I  said.  "Ignorrf.t^iem." 

Now  I  have  dhanged  my  tune.  I  have 
always  agreed  with  my  friend,  Barry  Gold- 
water,  that  there  are  probably  more  pemo- 
crats  than  Hepubllcans  in  the  John  Birch 
Society. 

As  a  partisan  Republican.  I  am  concerned 
by  the  fact  that  the  John  Birch  Society 
has  picked  my  party — the  Republican 
Party — as  the  vehicle  to  promulgate  Its 
monoUthlc  philosophy.  In  so  doing,  this 
group  seems  more  dedicated  to  the  defeat  'ot 
Republicans  tiian  Democrats.  As  an  Amer- 
ican, I  am  convinced  that  the  activities  of 
the  society  will  weaken,  and  endanger  rep- 
resentative government. 

There    are    three    organizations    in    tUB. 
•  country  which  give  me  grave  doubts  as  a 
citizen:  the  Communist  Party,  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  and  the  John  Birch  Society.     Although 
.their  goals  differ,   they  have  one  thing  In 
common,   and  that   Is  secrecy.     I   am   sure 
that  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  a  fairly  sub- 
.^tantla\  list  of  the  members  of  these  orga- 
:*i^lzatlons.     Actually.    If    my    life    depended 
'*'on  it.  I  covUdn't  name  10  people  In  any  one 
..of  these   organizations.     Secret   fraternities 
■  or  societies  prevail  In  many  of  ovir  coUeges. 
This  doesn't  disturb  me.     On  the  other  hand, 
when   a  politically   activist   group   operates 
under  the  cloak  of  secrecy,  I  am  disturbed. 
The     articulate     conservative     columnist, 
William   Buckley,  with  whom  I  frequently 
disagree,   performs   a   great  service  for  the 
country  by  adding  brUUantly  to  the  political 
dialogue.     And  he  signs  his  columns,  mak- 
ing no  attempt  at  clandestine   persuasion. 
My  Republican  colleagues  in  the  Senate  rep- 
resent  many    degrees    of   political    thought. 
Their  various  views  all  go  Into  the  fabric  of 
representative  government.     They,   too,   ex- 
press themselves  openly — open  to  examina- 
tion and  question.    They,  like  Buckley,  do 
not  hide  things  In  the  realm  of  public  life. 
I  served  for  4  years  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  the  late  Vlto  Marcantonlo. 
He  was  first  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Re- 


publican In  1934.  He  was  defeated  In  1936. 
He  was  again  elected  to  Congress  running 
under  the  American  Laborlte  ticket  In  1938 
and  served  contlnuoiisly  until  1950.  He  cer- 
tainly was  the  voice  of  Moscow  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes.  During  the  1940'8, 
the  Communist  Party  tried  to  infiltrate  the 
great  Democratic  Party.  They  didn't  do  It. 
By  1950  the  covmUy  had  enough  of  Marcan- 
tonlo. The  Liberal  Party,  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  the  Republican  Party  all  nomi- 
nated Mr.  James  George  Donovan  as  his  op- 
ponent. This  was  the  end  of  Marcantonlo. 
I  think  that  President  Trixman  had  some- 
thing to.  do  with  tiat  operation,  and  we  all 
bless  him  for  it. 

What  really  concerns  me  Is  that  a  secret 
society  should  threaten  and  attempt  to  de- 
stroy one  of  our  two  great  political  parties. 
The  Blrchltes  label  the  late  John  Poster 
puiles  and  Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower  as  Com- 
munists. They  label  Gen.  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower as  a. Communist  ssrmpathlzer.  They 
Impty  that  6arry  Goldwater  Is  a  Socialist. 
In  my  bookv  theie  men  are  great  Americans. 
I  (Jon't  think'that  we  have  any  room  In  the 
Republican  Party  for  a  clandestine  organiza- 
tion engaged  m  character  assassination. 

I  have,  been  a.sked  what  pi^oof  I  have  In 
connection  with  Infiltjratlon  by  the  John 
Birch  Society  of  the  Republican  Party.  Hav- 
ing to  deal  with  a  tightly  controlled,  secret 
organization.  It  is  difficult  to  develop  a  doc- 
umentation. I  do  know  that  In  Harris 
County,  Tex.,  Republicans  had  to  make  a 
tough  fight  to  keep  the  BUfchltes  from  taking 
over,  t  know  that  Governor  Romney  of 
Michigan  and  Govembr  Evans  of  Washing- 
ton, faced  similar  situation.  I  do  know 
that  a  Callfornlan  moved  to  South  Dakota 
and  is  trying  to  defeat  Karl  Mundt  In  the 
Republican  primary. 

If  representative  government  Is  to  pre- 
vail. It  must  prevail  In  the  open.  Secret  so- 
cieties motivated  by  hatred,  ijllstrust,  self- 
ishness and  character  assassination  wUl  never 
build  a  positive  and  dj^amlc  society. 


Let  Us  Rededicate  Oartelyes  To  Support 
for  the  "Man  in  Blue" 


Birchers  ntsowNm 
Republican  leaders  in  the  past  few  days 
have  performed  a  service  In  saying  they  want 
no   politlbal .  alliance   with   the  John  Birch 
Society. 

The  society's  Image  of  resnpctgiblllty  has 
been  considerably  downgraded  byfecent  de- 
nunciattons  of  it  by  feenate '  Republican 
leader  Everett  McKinlet  Dirksen,  House 
Republican  leader  Gerald  R.  Ford.  Republi- 
can Senatorial  Campaign*  Committee  Chair- 
man Thruston  B.  Morton,  and  Gov.  William 
Scran  ton.  of  'Pennsylvania.  When  so  many 
highly  placed  leaders  of  Republicanism  are 
prepared  V>  disown  the  Birchers,  then  con- 
servatively oriented  citizens  should  begin  to 
appreciate  why  these  extremists  are  unwor- 
thy of  support. 

The  ^ohn  Birch  Society  is  objectionable 
not  so* much  because  of  Its  views,  which  are 
bad  enoi^h,  as  because  of  iti  tactics.  As 
Senator  Morton  suggested.  It -Is  comparable 
In  many  ^mbs  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the 
Communls^'arty.  It  operates  largely  In 
secret.  Its  organizational  structinre  is  rigidly 
authoritarian.  It  functions  through  front 
groups.  It  seeks  to  infiltrate  unrelated  or- 
ganizations and  take  uiem  over  for  its  own 
purposes.  It  use^  vicious  smear  methods 
against  Its  opponents. 

If  the  John  Birch  Society  really  wants  to 
be  a  respectable  political  organization,  let  It 
come  out  In  the  open  and  put  up  Its  own 
candidates  and  Its  own  platform  clearly 
Identified  wltl^  Its  own  name.  Such  an  open 
campaign  would  show  whether  citizens  are 
ready  to  accept  the  shoddy  slogans  the  Birch- 
ers are  trying  to  peddle  as  political  realities. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1965 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  comment  upon  the  growing  na- 
tional problem  of  reinstating  respect  for 
authority  in  this  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave. 

Article  after  article,  speaker  after 
speaker;  have  moralized  with  great  ac- 
curacy that  we  live  in  an  age  of  chang- 
ing values  in  which  our  respect  for  law 
and  civil  authority  is  rapidly  decaying. 
Many  point  to  the  fact  that  the  basic 
unit  of  our  society,  the  home,  has  under- 
gone great  change  in  the  recent  decades, 
and  that  the  exercise  of  parental  dis- 
cipline and  the  acceptance  of  parental 
authority  within  the  home  is  no  longer 
commonplace,  but  rather  exceptional  to 
find. 

In  a  fast  moving  era  such  as  ours, 
wherein  technological  advances  are  be- 
ing repwrted  daily,  we  seem  to  have  been 
swept  up  in  a  constant  emphasis  on  ma- 
terialism; and  spiritual'  values  seem  to 
be  on  the  wane.  Education  as  formerly 
understood  seems  hard  pressed  to  en- 
courage elementary  discipline  and  unable 
to  instill  in  young  minds  the  simple  con- 
cepts of  "mine  and  thine." 

Authorities  In  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that 
policemen,  teachers,  and  parents  no 
longer  get  the  respect  that  they  did  in 
the  days  of  their  youth;  and  it  seems  that 
these  authorities  are  somewhat  restricted 
by  our  ever-changing  laws  and  concepts 
of  legal  enforcement  which  teach  to 
punish  the  kids  of  today  would  be  to  in 
someway  psychologically  scar  them. 

Parental  responsibility  In  a  growing 
America  concerned  with  life  in  suburbia 
and  the  three-car,  three-television  era. 
Is  on  the  obvious  decline.    Early  In  life. 
the  chUd  Is  physically,  psychologically, 
spiritually,  and  practically  on  his  own_ 
He  affiliates  on   the   street   corners  of 
America  with  those  of  his  age  and  gen- 
eration who  also  are  products  of  a  dis- 
cipline-starved   homellfe    and    who   in 
those  formative  teen  years  are  psycholog- 
ically unequipped  to  face  the  problems 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 

Those  of  us  in  Government  who  de^ 
daily  with  crime  statistics  react  with 
shock  over  such  things  as  demonstra- 
tions, rioting,  street  crimes,  lawlessness, 
disrespect  for  the  law,  and  the  ever- 
increasing  army  of  maladjusted  misfits 
that  pock  our  society.  Today,  more  than 
ever  before,  men  in  Government  are  tak- 
ing a  close  look  at  the  growing  problem 
of  disrespect  for  law  in  present  day 
America. 

This  is  a  problem  that  cannot  be  swept 
under  the  rug  or  excused  away.  The 
simple  truth  Is  that  when  the  family  ana 
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the  neighborhood  fail  in  the  rearing  of 
law-abiding  citizens,  then  we  must  face 
the  terribly  obnoxious  thought  that  pos- 
sibly the  future  raising  of  our  children 
ought  to  be  also  undertaken  by  Federal 
authorities. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we  call 
a  spade  a  spade  and  rally  to  the  rescue 
of  the  police  of  America  who  are  con- 
stantly being  cast  in  the  role  of  villains 
and  who  are  being  badgered  without  in- 
terruption by  the  charge  of  brutality. 

Let  us  put  an  end  to  the  disgusting 
tendency  that  exists  in  every  city  of  the 
land  and  let  us  identify  those  groups 
which  seem  to  be  busy  in  the  "blame  the 
blue"  campaign.  Let  us  ask  ourselves 
whether  or  not  certain  changes  of 
attitudes  have  occurred  in  neighbor- 
hoods and  communities,  which  formerly 
frowned  on  criminals,  and  which  today 
paint  them  as  poor,  misguided  persons 
not  deserving  of  punishment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  spectac- 
ular oddities  of  our  day  and  age  Is  the 
sight  of  policemen  protecting  persons 
engaged  In  illegal  demonstrations  which 
actually  break  down  public  faith  and 
confidence  in  the  law  and  the  officers 
who  enforce  it. 

As  Congressman  at  Large  for  the  State 
of  Ohio,  I  was  most  delighted  to  learn  of 
a  citizen's  group  recently  formed  In 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  Is  conducting  a 
concerted  effort  to  facilitate  a  better 
understanding  and  connection  between 
citizens  and  their  police.  This  police- 
citizens  relations  committee  is  engaged 
in  a  very  worthwhile  service,  and  is  ef- 
fectively participating  in  the  war  on  law- 
lessness, and  encouraging  better  law  en- 
forcement in  the  areas  where  the  crime 
rate  seems  ever  mounting. 

Studies  and  surveys  indicate  that 
America  has  been  altogether  too  passive 
In  the  battle  against  crime,  ..and  that  we 
must  have  greater  citizen  participation 
in  the  war  against  criminals.  This  war 
against  crime  is  being  waged  in  every 
city  in  the  Nation. 

The  simple  reality  of  our  times  is  that 
our  streets  are  not  safe,  that  there  are 
reasons  to  believe  that  crimes  of  violence 
are  on  the  increase  In  all  areas  and  that 
much  more  must  be  done  nationally  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  our  cit- 
izenry. 

Up  until  now,  the  "man  in  blue"  has 
fought  a  losing  battle  without  much 
thanks  and  certainly  without  very  little 
governmental  or  citizen  support.  Once 
the  "man  in  blue"  undertakes  an  arrest, 
it  seems  he  subjects  himself  to  possible 
suit  for  false  arrest  when  the  defense, 
through  some  legal  technicality,  secures 
the  reduction  or  dismissal  of  the  original 
violation. 

The  "man  in  blue"  is  indeed  expert  In 
his  field  and  can  guide  us  to  imderstand 
such  things  as  court  leniency,  abuses  of 
probation  and  parole,  suspended  sen- 
tences, and  special  privileges  which  he 
encounters  daily  in  the  courts  of  our  land 
and  in  his  contacts  with  the  public  and 
private  rehabilitation  services  which  are 
adjuncts  of  them. 

We  can  hardly  expect  respect  for  law 
unless  we  can  demonstrate  America's 
urgency  that  the  laws  of  the  land  be  en- 
forced to  the  fullest  extent.  Society,  in 
my  judgment,  must,  without  question. 


demonstrate  its  unwillingness  to  coddle 
criminals,  but  to  deal  with  them  both 
fairly  and  sternly  at  the  same  time. 

The  modern  oddity  is  the  lack  of  any 
militant  group  to  further  the  obligations 
of  an  American  citizen.  The  Citizens' 
Committee  for  an  Adequate  Cleveland 
Community  Action  program  Is  the  first 
organization  I  have  noted  which  had 
dedicated  itself  to  this  purpose  and  is 
doing  something  effective  to  curb  mob 
violence  and  gang  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  all 
America — north,  south,  east,  and  west — 
white  and  blue  collar  alike;  young,  mid- 
dle aged,  and  senior  citizens  of  all  faiths 
and  creeds  and  traces — must  draw  this 
Nation  together  as  one  group  to  rededi- 
cate itself  with  a  sense  of  moral  and  legal 
obligation.  This  Nation  must  react  in 
unity  against  those  bleeding  hearts  who 
have  so  mysteriously  captivated  our  in- 
terests and  have  so  effectively  under- 
mined sensible  law  enforcement. 

There  was  a  day  in  this  land  when  boy 
and  girl,  with  jump  rope  in  hand,  re- 
garded the  "man  in  blue"  as  a  loyal  and 
trusted  f;-lend.  There  was  a  day  not  too 
long  gone  when  the  parental  support  for 
education  and  discipline  was  a  marvel  to 
behold.  There  was  a  day  in  which  the 
entire  community  developed  a  conscience 
against  criminal  behavior  without  find- 
ing psychological  or  social  excuses  for 
it;  and  Mr.  Speaker,  there  shall  again 
come  a  day  in  which  America  will  once 
more  appreciate  the  contribution  of  the 
"man  in  blue,"  who  daily  puts  his  life  on 
the  line  for  his  community  at  low-level 
pay  and  receives  in  return,  high-level 
abuse. 

The  role  of  the  rank  and  file  police- 
man as  the  balance  wall  of  our  society 
must  somehow  be  reinstated.  Judges, 
prosecutors,  and  district  attorneys  must 
pledge  a  more  cooperative  effort  and 
forge  a  closer  alliance  with  the  "man  in 
blue,"  who  stands  in  the  courtrooms  of 
America  in  the  enforcement  of  laws  and 
ordinances. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  America  must 
wake  up  and  adopt  a  different  attitude 
toward  discipline.  The  leaders  of  our 
Government  on  all  levels  and  the  lead- 
ers of  our  churches  as  well,  must  renew 
themselves  with  respect  to  law  and  order 
and  their  love  for  it.  The  father  and 
mother  in  the  home  must  not  just  toler- 
ate law  and  Its  enforcement  as  it  ap- 
plies to  those  beyond  their  home,  but 
must  foster  and  apply  it  within  the  fam- 
ily to  learn  to  adopt  a  zest  for  it,  for 
the  law  is  available  and  ready  In  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  us  all,  the 
poor  and  the  rich,  the  intelligent  and 
the  misguided,  the  privileged  and  the  de- 
prived, the  deserving  and  the  imdeserv- 
ing,  the  very  existence  of  the  stability 
of  our  society  depends  upon  our  love  of 
the  law  and  our  willingness  to  support 
police  efforts  to  enforce  it. 

Back  in  1880,  the  immortal  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  wrote  an  operetta  which 
contained  a  line  stating,  "The  police- 
man's lot  is  not  a  happy  one." 

Indeed,  this  has  unique  application  in 
our  time,  but  I  might  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  would  be  of  great  con- 
sequence to  the  "men  in  blue"  in  this  Na- 
tion for  them  to  know  that  they  enjoy 


broad  public  interest  in  these  trying  and 
difficult  days. 

An  so  on  the  way  home  tonight,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  intend  to  give  the  policeman 
on  the  comer  of  a  friendly  sinile  and  a 
word  of  encouragement  for  the  tremen- 
dous job  that  he  is  doing  in  every  comer 
of  the  land  in  the  protection  of  our  lives 
and  property. 
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Mr.  BARREirriklr.  Speaker,  my  long- 
time and  trusted  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Wright 
Patman,  addressed  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retail  Druggists  recently,  prais- 
ing them  as  a  public-minded  trade  asso- 
ciation representing  40,000  small  busi- 
ness drugstore  operators. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  who  is 
chairman  of  our  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  on  which  I  proudly  serve,  is 
and  has  been — and  will  continue  to  be — 
one  of  the  great  champions  of  the  small 
businessman.  His  many  years  of  diffi- 
cult, lonesome,  yet  persistent  advocacy 
for  what  President  Roosevelt  called  the 
"forgotten  man"  is  a  testament  to  his 
strength  and  character  as  a  true  public 
servant  of  all  the  people.  A  foe  of 
monopoly  and  economic  concentration, 
be  It  in  banks  or  industry,  and  his  forth- 
right advocacy  of  effective  antitrust  laws, 
Wright  Patman  stands  as  one  of  the 
great  Members  of  this  body. 

The  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  following  my  remarks.  Is  a  fine 
outline  of  his  philosophy.  He  warns 
small  business  to  beware  of  the  growing 
concentrations  in  industry,  reporting  to 
them  on  the  attempt  and  pressures  of 
the  big  bankers  to  exempt  bank  mergers 
from  the  antitrust  laws. 

Much  has  been  made,  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
our  chairman's  so-called  filibuster  effort 
to  kill  this  bank  merger  bill.  But  I,  for 
one,  am  grateful  for  the  careful  study 
that  the  hearings  have  brought  to  this 
complicated  subject.  These  hearings 
were  definitely  needed,  and  I  have  prof- 
ited greatly  from  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Chairman  Pat- 
man's  statement  In  the  Record  following 
my  remarks: 
Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Wright  Patman, 

Representative,  First  District,  State  of 

Texas,   to  the   National   Association   of 

Retail  Druggists,  October  14,  1965 

I  am  delighted  to  address  this  great  gath- 
ering of  small  bvislnessmen.  The  National 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists  is,  In  my 
opinion,  one  or  the  really  publlc-mlnded 
trade  associations. 

This  organization  Is  imlque  in  that  all 
of  its  40,000  members  are  small  businessmen, 
representing  enterprises  which  are  part  of  the 
heart  and  the  strength  of  America. 
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I  imderstanci  that  the  large  ch^in-type 
drugstore  operators  are  not  eligible  for  mem- 
bership In  your  organization.  This  is  strictly 
a  smaU  businessman's  organization. 

I  congratulate  the  NARD  for  its  fine  work 
In  many  areas.  1  Icnow  that  a  number  of 
good  laws  In  the  States  and  In  the  Congress 
would  not  be  on  the  books  if  it  were  not  for 
the  hard  work  of  your  national  organization. 

Of  course,  I  am  always  pleased  to  be  on 
the  same  platfprm  with  Willard  B.  Simmons, 
your  executive  secretary.  As  many  of  you 
know,  Willard  is  my  neighbor  in  Texarkana. 
Tex.  Willard  is  one  of  our  outstanding  citi- 
zens and  leaders  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  I  know  he  is  doing  an  excellent  Job  for 
NARD.  I  can  tell  you  that  he  has  a  fine 
reputation  with  the  Congress. 

I  am  accused  of  being  a  champion  of  the 
small  businessman — sometimes  in  praise, 
and  other  times  in  derisive  terms.  I  am  also 
accused  of  being  a  bitter  foe  of  monopoly 
and  economic  concentration.  I  am  accused 
of  being  a  foe  of  high  interest  and  a  sup- 
porter of  the  idea  that  the  people  ought  to 
control  their  own  money  system.  I  plead 
guilty  to  all  of  these  accusations. 

Admittedly,  my  positions  on  these  issues 
evoke  a  variety  of  comment  and  opinion. 
There  are  powerful  voices  in  this  country 
who  hold  that  Wr:ght  Patman's  theories 
In  favor  of  small  business  and  against 
monopoly  are  outdated.  Certainly  there  are 
vocal  and  strong  interests  who  deride 
Wright  Patman's  ideas  that  the  consumer 
should  not  pay  unnecessarily  high  and  bur- 
densome premiums  for  the  use  of  money. 
These  same  Interests  promulgate  the  theory 
that  Wright  Patman's  ideas  on  the  mone- 
tary system  are  all  wrong  and  that  the  sys- 
tem should  belong  to  the  bankers  and  only 
to  the  bankers. 

My  opponents  In  these  areas  are  Indeed 
loud  and  powerful.  I  give  them  every  right 
to  their  opirllons,  even  those  that  come  In 
the  form  of  blatant  self-interest  appeals. 

But  I  tell  you  here  today  that  a  system 
which  provides  for  the  survival  of  the  small 
businessman  is  not  outdated.  I  say  to  you 
that  the  dangers  of  monopoly  and  overcon- 
centratlon  of  economic  power  are  becoming 
greater,  not  lesser,  dangers  to  the  American 
competitive  system. 

This  Is  why  I  was  so  happy  to  accepfthls 
invitation  to  address  thi  69th  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists.  You  people  understand  the  dan- 
gers of  monopoly  and  unrestricted  concen- 
tration of  economic  forces.  Your  businesses 
came  into  being  and  survived  because  of  the 
success  in  curbing  the  big  trusts  and  chain- 
store  monopolies.  Today,  the  Sherman  Act, 
the  Clayton  Act.  and  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act  have  as  much  meaning  to  your  busi- 
nesses as  the  day^ese  laws  were  enacted. 

I  am  deeply  conterned  about  the  grow- 
ing apathy  about  all  of  these  laws  which 
have  meant  so  much  In  keeping  the  Ameri- 
can economy  on  an  even  keel  and  In  pro- 
tecting the  legitimate  rights  of  the  small 
businessman.  Many  of  these  laws  are  today 
under  attack.  Many  of  these  attacks  are 
subtle,  behind-the-scenes  efforts  to  erode 
sections  of  the  antlmonopoly,  antitrust 
statutes.  Some  publications  and  editorial 
\iTiters  have  spread  the  Idea  that  all  Is  well 
and  that  the  move  toward  concentration  of 
economic   power  has  been  forever   stopped. 

Thls.slmply  Is  not  true.  Pick  up  any  news- 
paper and  turn  to  the  financial  page.  I  will 
be  surprised  If  you  do  not  find  two  or  three 
stories  in  every  edition  about  some  merger 
or  consolidation.  Corporate  mergers  arj  In- 
creasing by  alarming  rates  in  this  country. 
Last  year  alone,  there  were  1.800  such  merg- 
ers In  manufacturing  Industries.  And  let 
me  give  you  this  startling  figure — between 
1950  and  1962.  the  100  largest  manufactur- 
ing corporations  Increased  their  share  of  the 
total  assets  of  this  industry  from  38.6  to  45 
percent.    Now  there  are  an  estimated  165.000 
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different  m&nufacturlng  corporatlo 
hundred  of  this  number  have  almos 
cent  of  the  assets.    The  other  half  U 
by    the  'remaining    164.900    manufi 
corporations. 

The  real  danger  of  concentratlo 
nomlc  pow#  Is  oftgn  lost  In  a  mai 
ures   and   legal   technicalities.      It, 
more  than  that.    It  Is  a  thr.eat  to 
zen  of  this  country.     Without  qu      _ 
is  a  threat  to*the  type  of  businesses  which 
you  people  operate. 

As  the  former  head  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Antitrust  Division.  Bill  Orrlck,  said, 
"Concentration  of  economic  power  has  always 
been  regarded  as  a  threat  to  our -most  Im- 
portant social  and  political  Institutions." 
And  Mr.  Orrlck  also  made  this  significant 
copment  while  he  was  In  oflSce^  "Perhaps 
most  Important  ol  all.  Congres^  dedication 
to  antitrust  goals  as  a  means  jbt  preserving 
our  way  of  life  has  always  re^ed  on  its  rec- 
ognition that  concentration  of  industrial 
power  may  lead  to  the  police  state.  Can 
anyone  doubt  that  the  prewar  experiences  of 
Germany.  Japan,  and  Italy  have  proven  the 
wisdom  of  this  Nation's  concern  over  con- 
centration of  economic  power?" 

The  big  corporations  which  dominate 
many  fields  are  becoming  more  and  more 
defiant  about  the  antitrust  laws.  Their  at- 
tacks on  the  validity  of  these  laws  are  be- 
coming more  widespread  and  vicious.  They 
have  mounted  a  "campaign,  I  believ^,  to  de- 
stroy or  at  least  hamstring  most '  of  these 
laws.  Only  recently,  some  grocery  chains 
argued  Inr an  antitrust  case  in  this  manner: 
"The  antitrust  .officials  are  thinking  nos- 
talglcall/of  a  bygone  age  of  'Mom  and  Pop* 
corner  groceries."  Yes,  many  corporation^ 
are  proceeding  on  the  theory  that  the  day 
of  the  small  businessman  Is  limited.  I  hope 
they  are  wron#.  For  the  sake  of  the  coun- 
try they  must  be  wrong.  You  and  your  orr 
ganlzatlons  must  prove  them  wrong.  TJie 
small  business  Is  not  something  out  of  the 
horse-and-buggy  era.  It  belongs  to  20th- 
century  America  and  it  must  continue. 

Just    after    World    War    II,    when    I   w'as 
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.and  the  withholding  of  technological  ad- 
vances from  public  use." 

Nowhere  is  the  growth  of  concentration 
more  apparent  than  in  the  banking  Indus- 
try.     And    without   question,   concentration 

.and  monopoly  In  banking  breeds  concentra- 
tion and  monopoly  In  other  industries. 
Concentration  is  extremely  high  in  banking 
today  and  Is  becoming  more  so.  In  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  the  100  largest  banks  con- 

'  trol  almost  half  of  the  total  commercial 
banks'  assets  and  deposits;  10  banks  out 
of  a  total  14,000  account  for  nearly  25  per- 
cent of  the  demand  deposits  In  the  country. 
Since  1950.  there  have  been  more  than 
2.200  merger  of  banks.  New  York  City  has 
been  the  center  of  an  almost  fantastic  wave 
of  mergers.  In  the  Nation's  biggest  city,  the 
concentration  has  reached  the  point  where 
five  banks  account  for  more  than  70  percent 
of  the  bank  business.  New  York  City  is  the 
Nation's  largest  financial  center  and  the 
mergers  In  that  city  have  wide  repercussions 
throughout  the  country.  Through  inter- 
locking directors  these  giant  merged  banks 
ftontrol  many  Industries.  I  am  convinced 
that  concentration  in  banking  triggers  rapid 
concentration  in  Industry.  President  Wilson 
recognized  this  point  when  he  wrote  In  the 
New  Freedom: 

"A  great  industrial  nation  Is  controlled 
by  its  system  of  credit.  Our  system  of  credit 
Is  privately  concentrated.  The  growth  of  the 
Nation,  therefore,  and  all  our  activities  are 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  who,  even  If  their 
action  be  honest  and  Intended  for  the  public 
Interest,  are  necessarily  concentrated  UF>on 
the  great  undertakings  in  which  their  own 
money  is  involved  and  who  necessarily,  by 
the  very  reason  of  their  own  limitations,  chill 
and  check  and  destroy  genuine  economic 
freedom.    This  is  the  greatest  question  of  all, 

'  and  to  this  statesmen  must  address  them- 
selves with  an  earnest  determination  to  serve 
the  long  future  and  the  true  liberties  of 
men.". 

Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  with 
.whom  I  serve  on  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee,, Is   a  learned   and   highly   respected 


chairman  of  the  li'ouse  Small  Business  COg^-'    economist.    Recently,  he  had  this  to  say  on 

mittee.    I    nahied    the    late    Estes    Kefauver ^  '       '"'""~ 

chairman  of  a  Special  Subcommittee  on  Mo-t 
nopoly. .    Mr.  Ke^auver   turned   out  one   of 
the    fingst    reports    ever    produced    In    the 
kouse.    I^lnk  this  section  bears  itereadlng" 
today :  •   /% 

"Concentration  Is  the  very  antithesis  of 
the  fre%  enterprise  system.  It  IS  a  funda-. 
mental  principle  in  America  that,,t^e  public 
Interest  is^best  served  by  the  maintenance 
of  competition  and  the  prevention-  of  the 
evils  of  monopoly.  '.%•■■■.     *  ' 

"Economic  concentration  leads  inevitably 
to  the  ellmlhation  of  small  business,  the 
disappearance  of  competition,, the  fixing  of 
prices,  the  restriction  of  production,  and  the 
creation  of  unemployment.  It  causes  an 
uneconomic  allocation  of  productive  re- 
sources and  prevents  the  full  utllfzatlon  of 
productive  capacity.  It  obstructs  adjust- 
ment to  economic  change  and  contributes 
to  general  Industrial  Instability.  Concen- 
tration blocks  the  possibility  of  Improving 
the  standard  of  living  by  failing  fully  to 
develop  technological  innovations.  It  at- 
tempts to  control  and  limit  technical  ex- 
perimentation and  to  withhold  the  benefits 
of  Increased  production  from  workers  and 
consumers,  thus  aggsavating  Inequalities  In 
the  distribution  of  Income.  Finally,  con- 
centration of  political  power,  with  the  re- 
sult that  small  groups  of  powerful  Interests 
control  the  State  and  National  political  life. 
Industrial  concentration  thus  Inevitably 
comes  to  be  paralleled  by  the  concentration 
of  political  power  In  the  hands  of  a  small 
but  powerful  minority. 

"Symptomatic  of  these  evils  of  concen- 
tration are  examples  of  the  InfiexiblUty  of 
prices  In  concentrated  industries,  the  de- 
liberate deterioration  of  quality  -standard?. 


t^is .  relation    between    banking    and    other 
industries : 

"Now.  I  have  talked  with  a  great  many 
people  in  Great  Britain  and  a  few  in  Canada, 
and  their  almost  unanimous  opinion  Is  that 
the  concentration  of  banking  led  to  a  con- 
centration of  Industry;  that  huge  funds 
were  accumulated,  and  the  natural  tend- 
ency of  an  Investment  official  in  a  bank 
Is  to  lend  It  out  in  large  sums,  too.  It  is 
easier  to  do." 

Senator  Douglas  Is  so  right.  The  big  bank, 
as  the  Senator  notes,  invariably  prefers  to 
deal  with  the  big  customer.  In  other  words, 
big  business.  The  loan  officers  of  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  or  Chase  Manhattan  Na- 
tional Bank  would  probably  refuse  to  even 
consider  a  loan  for  a  small  Independent  drug- 
store operator.  I  am  sure  that  they  would 
much  rather  deal  with  a  multimillion-dollar 
chain  store  enterprise.  So,  as  sources  of 
credit  are  eliminated  through  these  mergers, 
your  supply  of  credit  dwindles.  Small  busi- 
ness is  protected  by  a  system  that  provides 
a  multiplicity  of  financial  Institutions, 
among  which  there  Is  a  high  degree  of 
competition. 

It  Is  almost  unbelievable  that  the  Congress 
now  has  before  It  legislation  which  would 
grease  the  way  to  more  and  bigger  mergers 
In  banking.  Undoubtedly,  many  of  you 
have  heard  about  these  so-called  bank  merg- 
er bills,  which  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation has  been  attempting  to  ram  through 
Congress  this  session.  These  measures  are 
now  pending  before  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  of  which  I  am  chairman. 

Earlier  this  year,  a  bill,  S.  1698.  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  a  voice  vote  after  one  of 
the  briefest  hearings  of  this  session.  We  now 
have  a  variety  of  measures  under  considera- 


tion in  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. One  of  the  more  extreme  measures  is 
being  promoted  by  the  11  Republicans  on  the 
committee,  and,  Thomas  L.  Ashlet.  a  Demo- 
crat from  Toledo,  Ohio.  This  bill,  would, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  eliminate  the  ap- 
plication of  the  antitrust  laws  to  any  fu- 
ture bank  mergers.  It  would  also  exempt 
three  banks  which  are  under  current  pros- 
ecution for  antitrust  violations. 

In  one  case,  the  Supreme  Court  has  al- 
ready decided  that  the  banks  violated  the 
law.  In  another  case  which  would  be  ex- 
cused, the  U.S.  district  court  has  entered  a 
final  decision  against  the  bank.  In  addi- 
tion, the  other  2.200  bank  mergers  which 
have  taken  place  since  1950  would  be  forever 
exempted  from  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  pressure  to  pass  a  bank  merger  bill 
in  1965  has  been  some  of  the  heaviest  in  the 
history  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  The  American 
Bankers  Association  and  the  big  banks  most 
affected  by  this  legislation  have  pulled  out 
all  of  the  stops  to  gain  this  extreme,  favored 
treatment  from  the  Congress.  Thes^  bills 
are  blatant,  prlvatfe  legislation  for  the  benefit 
of  a  powerful  and  special  few. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  Manu- 
facturers-Hanover Trust  Co.  of  New  York, 
the  Nation's  fourth  largest  bank,  is  the  num- 
ber one  ringleader  in  this  pressure  campaign. 
In  June  of  1963.  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
the  Philadelphia  National  Bank  case  that 
the  antitrust  laws  did  apply  to  the  banking 
industry,  despite  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of 
1960.  This  decision  removed  all  doubt  about 
the  antitrust  application  to  banks,  If  in- 
deed any  doubt  existed. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  banking  indxistry 
did  not  come  to  Congress  after  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  and  ask  for  special  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  laws.  No.  It  was  not  until 
April  of  this  year  that  the  banking  industry 
sought  to  have  a  bill  Introduced.  It  is 
significant  that  the  introduction  of  the  bank 
merger  bill  came  less  than  1  month  after  the 
U.S.  district  court  decision  In  New  York  hold- 
ing Manufacturers-Hanover  in  violation  of 
the  law. 

When  they  stepped  on  the  toes  of  the 
Nation's  fourth  largest  bank,  the  roar  from 
Wall  Street  was  heard  In  every  congressional 
district. 

The  lawyers  for  Manufactvirers-Hanover 
obviously  thought  the  Congress  would  ball 
them  out.  They  did  not  even  bother  to  file 
a  motion  for  rehearing  or  appeal  from  the 
district  court  ruling.  Instead,  they  came  to 
Congress  seeking  special  privileges  in  the 
form  of  the  bank  merger  bill. 

These  bank  merger  bills  are  bills  for  the 
big  banks.  Not  once  In  6  weeks  of  hearings, 
did  I  hear  a  witness  explain  how  the  bank 
merger  bill  would  serve  the  public  Interest. 
It  Is  antlpubllc  Interest  and  the  banking 
Industry  knows  this  only  too  well.  I  hope 
that  Congress  realizes  this  before  it  is  too 
late. 

Frankly,  S.  1698  and  the  Ashley  bill  and 
othar  similar  measures  place  us  at  a  cross- 
roads in  the  efforts  to  control  concentration 
In  the  banking  Industry.  The  proponents 
of  this  legislation  encase  it  in  nlce-soundlng 
legal  and  technical  language.  But  it  is  an 
attack  on  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  Nation 
It  is  a  departure  from  the  longstanding 
principle  that  competition  Is  essential  to  the 
American  economic  system.  It  is  a  depar- 
ture from  the  Idea  that  monopoly  and  con- 
centration and  elimination  of  competition 
are  the  enemies  of  the  consxmier  and  small 
businessmen. 

This  attack  on  the  antitrust  laws  comes 
in  the^apon's  most  viilnerable  economic 
area — balrfing.  money,  and  credit.  If  this 
succeeds  in  the  banking  indvistry,  then  I 
predict  that  the  opponents  of  the  antitrust 

laws  will  move  quickly  In  other  areas  of  the 

economy.     How    will    the    Congress    refvise 

exemptions  to  the  big  steel  companies  If  It 

grants  favors  to  the  banking  industry?    How 


will  the  Congress  turn  away  antitnist  exemp- 
tions for  the  automobile  manufacturers  if 
Manufacturers-Hanover  and  other  large 
banks  are  to  receive  this  privUege?  And 
can  the  Congress  turn  down  exemptions  for 
the  chain  drugstores  and  big  drug  manu- 
f  actiuers  If  the  banks  win  this  battle  against 
the  antitrust  laws? 

I  cannot  overemphasize  my  concern  about 
what  may  well  be  the  beginning  of  the  end 
for  major  sections  of  our  antitrust  laws. 

My  concern  about  the  banking  Industry, 
of  course,  goes  beyond  the  question  of  anti- 
trust. I  am  appalled  by  the  failure  of  the 
so-called  supervisory  agencies  to  provide  any 
kind  of  meanlngfvd  control  over  the  activi- 
ties of  this  industry. 

Frankly,  I  believe  there  is  great  laxity  in 
these  agencies.  I  do  not  think  they  are  doing 
their  Job  of  protecting  the  public.  I  Include 
in  this,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Ciirrency. 

When  I  talk  about  the  banks.  I  do  not 
mean  to  indict  every  bank  and  every  banker. 
I  firmly  support  the  idea  that  banks  must 
make  a  profit  in  ovir  system.  I  recognize  that 
there  are  many,  many  good  banks  and  con- 
scientious bank  executives.  But  these  facts 
do  not  alter  my  concern  over  the  domination 
of  the  banking  industry  by  a  handful  of 
huge  banks.  These  big  banks  actually  work 
to  the  detriment  of  other  financial  institu- 
tions as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

The  whole  country,  I  believe,  is  appalled  by 
the  revelations  of  infiltration  of  banks  by 
criminal  elements.  This  infiltration  Is  ex- 
tremely serious  for  bank  depositors,  stock- 
holders, FDIC  insurance,  and  the  general 
public.  As  you  know,  our  Domestic  Finance 
Subconunlttee  investigated  this  area  earlier 
this  year.  This  included  a  look  at  the 
Crown  Savings  Bank  of  Newport  News,  Va., 
which  was  closed  a  year  ago.  Our  investiga- 
tion showed  clearly  that  over  $2  million  of 
this  bank's  funds  were  used  to  finance  and 
facilitate  loan-sharking,  gambling,  numbers 
rackets,  fraudulent  money  order  sales,  and 
passing  of  forged  securities.  This  activity 
was  carried  on  all  down  the  east  coast  from 
New  York  to  Georgia. 

This  bank's  situation  is  serious  enough  in 
Itself,  but  such  activities  apparently  exist  in 
some  other  banks.  During  his  appearance 
before  our  committee.  Chairman  K.  A.  Ran- 
dall of  the  FDIC  admitted  that  at  the  present 
time,  FDIC  has  199  banks  on  its  problem 
list  with  aggregate  deposits  of  $1,829  billion. 

I  am  also  appalled  by  the  apparent  coop- 
eration of  many  banks  with  loan  shark 
operations.  In  investigating  the  Federal 
Services  Finance  Corp. — a  loan  opera- 
tion specializing  in  fast  shuffle  deals  with 
military  personnel — we  discovered  that 
nearly  100  commercial  banks  had  been  pro- 
viding this  finance  company  with  substan- 
tial lines  of  credit. 

Now  these  things  must  be  stopped  and  the 
Federal  banking  agencies  simply  are  not 
doing  the  Job.  I  do  not  accuse  these  officials 
with  wrongdoing  or  Impugn  their  motives. 
But,  I  do  say  that  the  decisions  of  these 
agencies  invariably  carry  the  appearance  of 
a  rubberstamp  for  the  positions  of  the  banks. 
Seldom  is  the  public  Interest  taken  into 
consideration. 

The  Congress  should  move  now  to  bring 
reform  to  the  banking  agencies  and  to  in- 
clude safeguards  for  the  public.  First,  I 
think  all  of  the^  agencies  should  come  to 
Congress  for  appropriations  annually.  This 
provides  an  annual  review  of  their  activity — 
or  lack  of  activity.  Under  present  condi- 
tions, all  three  are  financed  outside  of  the 
public  (domain.  The  FDIC  and  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  are  financed  by  funds 
provided  by  the  banks  they  supervise.  This 
Is  like  having  the  television  networks  finance 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  or 
the  drug  manufacturers,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  This  Is  terrible  public  policy 
and  the  Congress  should  correct  this  now. 


Every  taint  of  banker  domination  should  be 
removed  from  these  agencies. 

Now  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  of  course, 
claims  to  be  independent  of  everyone,  the 
public,  the  Congress,  and  the  President. 
They  get  their  funds  through  Interest  from 
Government  bonds  they  hold.  They  are  not 
audited  by  any  Goverxunent  agency  and  they 
do  not  have  to  come  to  Congress  for  a  dime. 
Just  how  bad  this  situation  has  become 
is  plainly  Illustrated  by  some  recent  hearings 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
The  committee  had  been  holding  hearings 
on  HJl.  7601,  providing  for  cancellation  of 
$30  billion  of  U.S.  bonds  held  by  the  Fed- 
eral Ref erve  Bank  of  New  York  for  the  Fed- 
eral Open  Market  Committee.  The  total 
open  market  portfolio  is  now  $40  billion,  on 
which  the  taxpayers  are  required  to  pay 
ahnost  $1.6  billion  a  year  in  interest. 

In  his  testimony  at  the  hearing,  William 
McChesney  Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  admitted  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  had  paid  for  these  bonds  once  with 
the  money  and  credit  of  the  United  States 
and  that  they  would  have  to  be  paid  ag^ain 
when  due.  This  is  similar  to  a  situation 
where  a  houseowner  paid  off  his  mortgage 
and  was  then  required  to  continue  paying 
interest  on  it,  and  then  pay  it  off  again 
when  the  maturity  date  eomes  around.  It 
would  be  illegal  and  absurd  in  the  case  of  an 
Individual,  but  that  Is  exactly  what  the 
Government  Is  required  to  do  under  our 
present  banking  structvire. 

Martin  is  openly  definant  about  his  ability 
to  ignore  public  policy.  He  recently  told  me 
in  a  Joint  Economic  Committee  hearing  that. 
"The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  the  author- 
ity to  act  independently  of  the  President" 
even  "despite  the  President." 

Of  course,  the  problem  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  is  of  much  greater  magnitude 
than  the  other  two  agencies.  The  Federal 
Reserve,  through  its  Open  Market  Committee, 
determines  the  Nation's  supply  of  money  and 
the  interest  rates.  It  has,  in  effect,  near 
life  and  death  control  over  economic  policy. 
In  recent  months,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  led  by  its  Chairman,  has  been  tighten- 
ing up  on  the  supply  of  money,  and  forc- 
ing Interest  rates  up. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  efforts  to  re- 
construct their  tight  money  line  files  in  the 
face  of  repeated  statements  by  this  admin- 
istration in  favor  of  plentiful  credit  at 
reasonable  Interest.  Mr.  Martin  chooses  to 
Ignore  these  policies. 

Once  again,  we  have  a  prime  example  of 
the  folly  of  allowing  our  monetary  policy  to 
be  controlled  largely  by  the  bankers  In  dis- 
regard of  a  public  policy  as  enunciated  by 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

Through  the  years,  tight  money  and  rising 
interest  rates  have  cost  the  American  con- 
sumer  billions  of  dollars.  "Hght  money  and  J 
high  Interest  rates  serve  no  useful  public 
purpose.  They  have  been  a  serious  drag  on 
the  growth  of  the  country,  an  out-and-out 
waste. 

For  an  11-year  period  from  1953  to  1963.  in- 
clusive, rising  Interest  rates  lmp>osed  an  ex- 
cess interest  cost  of  $15.7  billion  upon  the 
Federal  budget;  $2.3  billion  upon  States  and 
localities;  and  $32.1  billion  upon  all  private 
borrowers.  And  the  figiires  keep  on  growing. 
Tight  money  hurts  every  housewife  who 
buys  a  washing  machine,  every  farmer  who 
buys  a  tractor,  every  homeowner,  every  small 
businessman.  Every  taxpayer  has  paid  his 
share  of  the  rising  interest  costs  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  And  when  the  consumer's  dol- 
lar Is  siphoned  off  in  this  manner,  he  can't 
spend  in  your  stores. 

Tight  money  and  high  Interest  strikes  at 
the  jugular  vein  of  small  business.  You.  the 
Independent  drugstore  operator,  are  one  of 
the  first  victims.  Two  years  ago,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  put  out  a  bulletin 
which  noted: 

"When  money  is  tight,  discrimination 
against  small  firms  in  the  bank-loan  market 
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may  take  two  forms.  Banks  may  reduce  the 
flow  of  loanable  funds  to  small  firms  In  order 
to  maintain  or  expand  the  flow  to  larger 
flrms.  Or  they  may  raise  Interest  rates  pro- 
portionately more  on  small-business  than  on 
large-business  loans." 

That  bulletin  went  on  to  say: 

"On  long-term  loans  to  the  textiles, 
leather,  and  apparel  industries,  Interest 
rates  charged  to  small  firms  more  than 
doubled  in  the  1955-57  period,  while  rates 
to  the  larger  firms  Increased  only  mod- 
erately." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  small  businessman  is 
the  one  who  suffers  first  and  hardest  in  a 
period  of  high  interest  and  tight  moneys 

So  long  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Sy-stem  re- 
mains under  banker  domination  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  executive  and  legislative  control, 
our  welfare  Is  imperiled.  In  my  view,  the 
most  Important  economic  and  governmental 
problem  facing  the  Nation  today  is  the  need 
for  immediate  rehabilitation  of  the  Federal 
Kesei've  System,  so  that  it  is  again  subject  to 
the  will  of  the  people,  acting  through  their 
elected  representatives. 

If  the  big  bankers  are  able  to  have  their 
way  they  will  continue  to  encourage  mone- 
tary policies  that  will  produce  larger  and 
larger  public  debt  and  higher  and'  higher 
interest  rates.  If  they  liave  their  way,  our 
national  debt  will  be  $600  billion  In  15  years, 
which  at  a  6-peroent  rate  of  interest,  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  $36  billion  a  year.  This 
would  mean  that  so  much  of  Federal  reve- 
nues would  be  required  for  debt-carrying 
charges  that  InsufBclent  funds,  if  any  at  all. 
would  be  available  for  veterans'  programs, 
social  welfare,  housing,  community  health, 
and  the  many  -other  services  needed  by  our 
people. 

Monetary  pgllcy  is  the  public's  business 
and  it  should  not  be  controlled  absolutely  by 
a  handful  of.  bureaucrats  operating  Inde- 
pendently of  everyone  but  the  big  bankers. 

As  operators  of  important  businesses  In 
your  communities,  you  are  part  of  the  leader- 
ship of  this  country.  I  hope  that  you  will 
take  affirm  stand  In  favor  of  continuing 
vigorous  prosecution  of  our  antitrust  laws  in 
all  areas  of  the  economy.  I  hope  also  that 
you  will  lend  your  leadership  to  helping 
bring  about  reform  of  our  monetary  policies. 
This  is  an  area  that  affects  you  directly  and 
I  hope  you  will  not  let  these  policies  be 
turned  against  you  through  default. 


dates  of  his  choice  and,  thus,  have  his 
voice  in  selecting  those  who  govern. 

I  am  SHre  that  the  Governor's  pledge 
will  be  fulfilled  arid  that  the  secrecy  of 
the  polling  booth  will  be  rigidly  main- 
tained. No  voter  in  New  Jersey  need  fear 
consequences  or  reprisal  for  voting  as  his 
conscience  directs  on  November  2. 


Governor  Hughes  Guarantees  the  Secrecy 
of  the  Ballot 


EXTENSION. OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  McGRATH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20.  1965 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  few 
States  in  which  statewide  elections  are 
being  held  this  year.  There  has  been 
some  concern  noted  by  individual  voters 
In  New  Jersey  about  the  secrecy  of  their 
ballots. 

Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  has  pledged 
to  personally  stand  behind  the  secrecy 
of  the  ballot  guaranteed  to  every  Amer- 
ican voter  by  the  statutes  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  inherent  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

I  have  urged  every  registered  voter  In 
New  Jersey's  Second  District  to  exercise 
his-  responsibility  to  vote  for  the  candi- 


fits  plan  will  be  about  $500,000  In  July- 
December  1966  and  $2  million  in  calen- 
dar year  1967. 

Because  of  the  obvious  and  potential 
benefit  to  be  derived  under  this  act,  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  supply  the  people 
of  Wyoming  with  this  and  other  infor- 
mation which  would  help  them  take  full 
advantage  of  the  new  program. 


Oar  Social  Security  Law 
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HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 
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Wednesday,  October  20, 1965 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  Public  Information 
Section,  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Social 
Security  Administration,  upon  the  pub- 
lication of  a  small  pamphlet  entitled 
"Social  Security  Amendments,  1965 — A 
Brief  Explanation." 

-Because  our  work  this  year  was  of 
great  Importance  historically  and  to 
every  citizen  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  I 
aba  pleased  to  hfelpmake  possible  a  dis- 
tribution of  this  document.  It  is  impor- 
tant enough  to  make  a  distribution  to  my 
constituents  under  "postal  patron  law." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  on  the  eve  of  adjournment 
to  report  the  estimated  benefits  to 
Wyoming  of  this  needed  legislation 
which  I  was  happy  to  support,  and  to 
vote  for. 

The  1965  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  will  add  $5  million  in  bene- 
fit payments  during  calendar  year  1966 
to  residents  of  Wyoming,  bringing  the 
total  payments  under  the  newly  enlarged 
program  to  $32  million  In  Wyoming  In 
1966.  In  calendar  year  1967,  additional 
pajrments  resulting  from  the  amend- 
ments will  amount  to  $9  million  and  total 
payments  will  rise  to  $38  million. 

An  estimated  2,000  residents  of  Wyo- 
ming who  could  not  receive  monthly  ben- 
efits under  the  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance  program  as  in  effect 
before  the  1965  amendments  will  be  able 
to  receive  monthly  benefits  immediately 
under  the  program  as  amended.  Addi- 
tional OASDI  benefit  payments  resulting 
from  the  amendments  to  persons  living 
in  Wyoming  are  estimated  at  $4  million 
in  calendar  year  1966  and  $4  million  in 
calendar  year  1967.  Total  benefit  pay- 
ments in  calendar  years  1966  and  1967 
under  the  OASDI  program  as  modified 
by  the  1965  amendments  are  estimated 
to  be  $31  million  and  $33  million  re- 
spectively. 

About  30,000  persons  aged  65  and  over 
residing  in  Wyoming  will  be  eligible  for 
hospital  insurance  protection  under  the 
basic  plan  on  the  effective  date,  July  1, 
1966.  HosQ^tal  Insurance  benefit  pay- 
ments under  the  plan  will  be  about  $1 
million  in  July-December  1966  and  $3 
million  in  calendar  year  1967,  the  first 
calendar  year  of  operation. 

Benefit  payments  under  the  voluntary 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  bene- 


Hospital  Ship  "Repose"  To  Be 
Recommissioned 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20.  1965 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
tire Nation  is  grateful  to  all  of  the  armed 
services  for  the  wonderful  medical  at- 
tention they  are  giving  to  our  wounded 
In  all  of  our  confiicts  that  we  are  now  and 
have  been  engaged  in,  and  also  for  the 
outstanding  accomplishments  of  the 
Navy  under  the  direction  of  Adm.  R.  B. 
Brown,  the  Surgeon  General. 

Admiral  Brown  is  recommissioning  the 
hospital  ship  Repose.  Since  1957  the 
fleet  has  been  without  the  services  of  an 
operating  hospital  ship  and  they  have 
lacked  the  capability  of  a  complete  hos- 
pital that  can  be  underway  to  another 
station  within  a  matter  of  hours.  When 
the  Repose  arrives  in  Vietnam  waters 
she  will  provide  the  forces  with  the  finest 
and  most  advanced  medical  and  dental 
treatment.  She  has  a  750-bed  hospital 
complete  with  the  latest  in  surgical  and 
medical  facilities  and  equipment;  all 
patient  and  berthing  spaces  are  air-con- 
ditioned; the  mess  hall  will  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  modern  dining  room. 

The  Repose  has  a  helipad  that  can  re- 
ceive the  heavier  craft  now  being  used  in 
Vietnam.  And,  when  inclement  weather 
precludes  the  use  of  helicopters,  patients 
can  board  by  gangways.  Litters  can  be 
brought  aboard  by  electrically  driven 
hoists  either  dockside  or  at  anchor.      ,   i 

The  Repose  will  Ijave  facilities  for  open 
heart  surgery.  The  feasibility  and  im- 
portance of  repairing  damaged  blood  ves- 
sels in  the  arms  and  legs  in  forward 
medical  facilities  was  definitely  estab- 
lished during  the  Korean  war.  They  be- 
lieve it  should  now  be  determined 
whether  a  frontline  capability  to  artifi- 
cially support  the  circulation  of  the  pa- 
tient and  do  direct  surgery  on  the  heart — 
and  large  vessels  cormected  to  it — is  also 
important.  v^_ 

As  yet  the  Na\'y  has  not  used  frozen 
blood  in  Vietnam,  but  they  will  have  this 
capability  aboard  the  Repose  and  at  the 
400-bed  station  hospital  now  under  con- 
struction at  DaNang.  This  is  an  addi- 
tional means  of  meeting  peak  require- 
ments; it  is  a  supplement  not  a  replace- 
ment for  the  effective  whole  blood  pro- 
gram that  has  been  and  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Army  Medical  Laboratory 
in  Japan.*  Frozen  blood  can  be  stored 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  and  re- 
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constituted,  ready  for  use,  within  a  mat- 
ter of  minutes. 

The  Repose  and  the  DaNang  hospital 
will  provide  definitive  treatment  to  many 
of  our  patients  who  now  require  emer- 
gency air  evacuation  to  rear  area  hospi- 
tals. 

The  Repose  will  afford  an  Interesting 
opportunity  for  the  staff  to  participate 
in  the  civic  action  program.  When  the 
workload  permits,  the  doctors,  nurses, 
and  corpsmen  will  be'  able  to  go  ashore. 
Into  the  villages,  to  help  the  local  people 
solve  their  medical  problems.  When  It 
can  be  done  without  Interfering  with 
their  primary  mission — care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  and  injured  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces — they  will  make  the 
Repose  facilities  available  for  training 
selected  Vietnamese  doctors  and  nurses. 
This  program  is  winning  for  us  many  new 
and  valuable  friends.  It  is  also  a  pro- 
fessionally rewarding  outlet  for  their 
medical  department  personnel.  Naval 
medical  personnel  are  already  partici- 
pating In  civic  action  programs  with 
AID,  USOM,  at  the  station  hospitals  In 
Saigon  and  with  the  Marines. 

Admiral  Brown  has  a  personal  interest 
in  the  Repose  as  he  was  her  chief  of 
surgery  in  Korea  in  1950  and  1951.  Ad- 
miral Brown  is  doing  such  an  outstand- 
ing job,  along  with  his  staff  and  his  fel- 
low workers,  that  I  thought  it  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 


German-American  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20,  1965 

Mr.  SCHMIBHAUSER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  October  6,  1683,  the  first  all- 
German  settlement  was  established  at 
German  town.  Pa.,  when  Franz  Daniel 
Pastorius  landed  on  the  shores  of  the 
New  World  after  crossing  the  Atlantic 
with  a  group  of  13  families.  This  date, 
October  6,  has  been  designated  as  Ger- 
man-American Day,  and  this  year  com- 
memorated the  282d  anniversary  of  this 
first  German  settlement  in  America. 

In  keeping  with  this  recent  occasion, 
I  would  like  to  reflect  on  the  contribu- 
tions which  those  of  German  ancestry 
have  made  to  our  great  Nation.  I  feel 
that  the  contribution  of  those  of  Ger- 
man nationality  to  the  melting  pot  out 
of  which  our  country  was  formed  has 
been  very  significant  to  the  development, 
growth,  and  strength  of  the  United 
_States. 

The  Germans,  like  many  of  the  early 
immigrants  who  colonized  our  Nation, 
came  to  this  country  <to  escape  the  re- 
ligious persecution  and  economic  hard- 
ships which  they  faced  in  Europe  and 
were,  thus,  outspoken  in  their  advocacy 
of  religious  and  human  freedoms  and 
industrious  contributors  to  J,he  economic 
strength  of  their  communities.  The 
German  settlers  in  Pennsylvania  drew 
up  the  first  protest  ever  voiced  against 


Negro  slavery  in  America.  The  many 
skilled  workmen  in  this  group  of  Ger- 
man settlers  made  a  distinctive  contri- 
bution to  the  Industrial  growth  of  the 
colony  of  Pennsylvania. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  the  Germans  have  con- 
tinued to  make  significant  contributions 
in  every  area  of  accomplishment.  We 
need  only  mention  a  few  names  to  real- 
ize how  Important  the  Germans  have 
been  to  the  molding  and  growth  of  our 
great  Nation.  Some  distinguished  Ger- 
man settlers  were  Jacob  Leisler,  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  who  called  together 
the  first  Congress  In  America;  Carl 
Schurz,  who  was  an  active  leader  in  the 
abolition  movement  and  also  in  the  field 
of  civil  service  reforms;  Peter  Zenger, 
who  founded  the  first  independent  po- 
litical newspaper  in  New  York.  And  in 
recent  history  we  might  mention  Albert 
Einstein,  Wemher  von  Braun,  Joseph 
PuUtzer,  H.  L.  Mencken,  Walter  Llpp- 
mann,  the  Vanderbilt  and  Rockefeller 
families,  and  many  others  too  numerous 
to  list. 

On  German- American  Day,  I  am  sure 
that  the  many  citizens  In  our  Nation  of 
German  ancestry  shared  my  pride  in 
their  rich  heritage  and  the  historic  role 
played  by  those  of  German  descent  in 
American  history.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  all  of 
these  outstanding  Americans  today.    ^ 


The  50th  Anniversary — U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Reserve 


f 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HC^NCURK  W.  THOMPSON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  TH^?K)USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20,  1965 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  August  29,  1966,  will  mark  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  f  orn^U  establish- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 
Yesterday  I  Introduced  a  bill  calling  on 
the  Postmaster  General  to  issue  a  stamp 
at  the  appropriate  time  next  year  to 
commemorate  this  highly  significant 
event  In  the  history  of  a  great  organiza- 
tion— an  event  which  Is  equally  great  and 
significant  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  struggle  of  all  free  peo- 
ple to  defend  freedom  with  life's  blood  or 
with  life  Itself  If  need  be. 

The  VS.  Marine  Corps  has  written  on 
the  pages  of  history  of  this  Nation  feats 
of  dedication  and  heroism  unsurpassed 
In  the  annals  of  man — and  the  citizen- 
marine  has  shed  his  blood  and  offered  up 
his  life  side  by  side  with  the  Regulars  on 
every  beachhead  and  in  every  battle  from 
Chateau-Thierry  to  Iwo  Jlma  to  Viet- 
nam. Today,  more  than  at  any  other 
time  in  its  history,  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve stands  equipped,  trained,  and  ready 
to  answer  the  call  of  its  country  to  defend 
once  again  that  freedom  which  has  been 
won  by  so  costly  a  sacrifice. 

In  1916,  at  the  urging  of  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels  and 


the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
Maj.  Gen.  George  Bamett,  the  Congress 
passed  "An  act  making  appropriations 
for  naval  service  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1917,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." One  of  the  other  purposes  was 
to  set  forth  provisions  regarding  a  Marine 
Corps  Reserve.  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son signed  the  act  into  law  on  August  29, 

1916,  and  Secretary  Daniels  promptly 
Issued  Navy  Department  General  Order 
No.  131  on  August  31,  1916,  which  con- 
tained the  following  statement: 

A  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  tx)  be  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  authorized  strength  thereof.  Is 
hereby  established. 

The  first  ofiBclal  strength  report  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  shows  only  3  of- 
ficers and  32  enlisted  men  as  of  April  1, 

1917.  From  that  small  beginning,  how- 
ever, the  Reserve  grew  to  6,467  in  World 
War  I  and  to  a  peak  strength  of  357,417 
during  World  War  U.  At  the  present 
time,  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  numbers 
141,000,  of  which  7,000  are  now  on  active 
duty,  100,190  are  in  Ready  Reserve,  and 
the  remaining  33,810  are  in  Standby  Re- 
serve or  retired. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  always  claimed 
the  proud  distinction  of  being  ready  to 
fight  for  its  coimtry  whenever  and  wher- 
ever needed,  and  the  Reserve  has  stood 
ready  to  back  up  that  claim,  and  It  cqti-__ 
tlnues  to  do  so  today.  I  think  it  is  en- 
tirely fitting  that  we  should  honor  such 
an  organization. 


Electronic  Compater  Provides  Valuable 
Service  for  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee 
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Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  express  THy  appreciation  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  my  staff  to  the  Rich  Elec- 
tronic Compute? -Center  at  Georgia  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  I  want  to  thank 
in  particular  Mr.  W.  Thomas  Wall  and 
Mr.  Bud  Pass. 

Several  weeks  ago  this  House  passed 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  the  Federal  pay 
raise  bill  of  1965.  The  object  of  this 
legislation  is  to  render  the  Federal  pay 
schedule  comparable  to  that  paid  by  the 
private  sector  of  the  American  economy. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  legislation, 
the  staff  of  the  Post  Oflace  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  had  the  task  of  calculat- 
ing the  new  pay  scale  to  rufiect  a  raise 
of  a  given  percentage  increase.  There 
are  nearly  500  separate  itdms  on  each 
pay  raise  bill.  This  is  a  lo^g,  impleas- 
ant  job.  At  times  one  can  find  up  to 
tight  staff  members  busy  with  hand  cal- 
culators when  a  new  calculation  of  the 
scale  has  to  be  made  in  a  hurry. 

During  the  early  hearings,  I  delegated 
to  my  staff  the  job  of  checking  the  ac- 
curacy of  H.R.  10147.    The  task  fell  to 
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my  summer  intern,  Raymond  Pierce. 
He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  working  an 
adding  machine  that  much.  He  figured 
that  it  would  be  much  better  to  calculate 
anew  the  pay  scale  then  to  take  samples 
from  here  and  there.  He  therefore  en- 
listed the  aid  of  some  friends  at  the  Rich 
Electronic  Computer  Center  at  Georgia 
Tech,  his  college.  When  the  situation 
was  explained,  Mr.  W.  Thomas  Wall  and 
Mr.  Bud  Pass  volunteered  to  run  the  pay 
scale  through  the  Burroughs  5500  com- 
puter. 

Both  Mr.  Wall  and  Mr.  Pass  are  stu- 
dent programers  employed  at  the  Rich 
Electronic  Computer  Center  branch  of 
the  Hinman  Research  Institute.  The 
Hinman  Research  Institute  is  the  de- 
velopment arm  of  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology.  Mr.  Wall  is  a  physics  major 
from  East  Point,  Ga..  while  Mr.  Pass  is 
a  mathematics  major  from  that  section 
of  Atlanta  which  is  in  De  Kalb  County, 
Ga. 

My  intern  prepared  the  programs  and 
the  data  and  then  sent  it  to  Atlanta.  Mr. 
Wall  and  Mr.  Pass  obtained  authoriza- 
tion for  computer  time  from  Mr.  Alton 
P.  Jensen,  research  engineer.  Later  Mr. 
Walter  S.  Fleming,  Jr.,  research  assist- 
ant, approved  more  time  for  further 
study  of  the  pay  scales.  Mr.  Winston  R. 
Howell  arranged  for  the  data  to  be  key- 
punched and  Mr.  William  Bezaire,  head 
of  operations  and  maintenance,  expe- 
dited the  keypunching.  Credit  must  be 
given  to  those  unsung  key-punch  opera- 
tors who  deciphered  the  data  and  placed 
it  on  IBM  cards.  Without  the  key- 
punch operators,  there  would  be  almost 
no  electronic  data  processing  done  in  the 
Nation. 

The  programs  were  then  placed  on 
the  Burroughs  5500.  Unfortunately  for 
Mr.  Wall,  the  programs  sent  down  dem- 
onstrated that  my  intern  had  not  yet 
mastered  the  art  of  programing.  Mr. 
Wall  spent  one  full  night  debugging  the 
program,  working  the  computer,  and 
checking  the  data.  This  is  far  beyond 
the  call  of  duty.  The  first  program  cal- 
culated a  4.5-percent  increase.  The  sec- 
ond program  compared  the  scale  given 
by  H.R.  10174  to  that  which  the  com- 
puter figured  and  compared  the  differ- 
ence. A  few  days  later,  H.R.  10174  was 
replaced  by  H.R.  10281. 

A  few  weeks  later  a  third  program  was 
run.  This  program  figured  40  separate 
percent  increases  for  the  entire  pay  scale. 
This  meant  the  computer  did  40  times 
the  task  it  took  the  committee  staff  many 
hours  to  complete.  The  Burroughs  5500 
did  the  entire  task  in  several  hundred 
seconds.  I  doubt  that  the  committee 
staff  could  comfortably  flo  the  job  in  a 
month.  Consider  the  toil  saved.  This 
is  the  fantastic  capacity  of  modern  elec- 
tronic data  processing  machineiy. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  these  pro- 
grams were  done  as  a  courtesy  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  No  compen- 
sation was  asked;  just  private  citizens 
giving  a  helping  hand  to  their  National 
Government. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  the  entire  staff 
of  the  Rich  Electronic  Computer  Center. 
I  want  to  thank  Mr.  A.  P.  Jensen.  Mr. 
Winston  R.  Howell,  Mr.  Walter  Flem- 
ing, and  Mr.  Bezaire.    I  want  to  espe- 


cially thank  Mr.  W.  Thomas  Wall  and 
Mr.  Bud  Pass,  both  of  whom  spent  so 
much  time  on  the  project.  Their  ma- 
nipulation of  data  helped  H.R.  10281 
more  closely  adhere  to  the  intention  of 
Congress. 


Congressman  John  E.  Fogarty  Honored  by 
Dedication  of  Fourth  Institution  in  His 
Name    v  4 
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HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1965 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
esteemed  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  Rhode  Isjand,  Congressman  John 
E.  Fogarty,  has  again  been  honored  by 
the  officials  of  his  State  in  having  the 
John  £.  Fogarty  School  in  Foster,  R.I., 
named  for  him. 

This  brings  to  four  the  number  of 
health  and  educational  facilities  that 
have  been  dedicated  in  Mr.  Fogarty's 
name  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  The 
others  are:  The  John  E.  Fogarty  Occupa- 
tional Training  Center  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded;  the  John  E.  Fogarty  Medical 
and  Rehabilitation  Unit  at  the  Joseph  H. 
Ladd  School  for  the  Mentally  Retarded; 
and  the  John  E.  Fogarty  Health  Science 
Building  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  and 
Nursing. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
should  like  to  include  the  address  made 
by  Mr.  Fogarty  on  October  3, 1965.  at  the 
dedication  of  this  latest  institute  bearing 
hi3  name: 

Government,  Public  Schools,  and  Progress 
(Remarks  by  Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty,  of  Rhode 

Island,  at  the  dedication  of  the  John  E. 

Fogarty  School,  October  3,  1965). 

The  chance  to  be  with  all  of  you  here  today 
makes  me  both  grateful  and  humble. 

This  school  today  being  dedicated  Is  an 
example  that  this  Nation  and  the  people  of 
this  State  can  heed  the  Biblical  admonition 
of  turning  swords  into  plowshares,  for  it  is 
on  a  Nike  missile  site  that  this  building  now 
stands. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  honor  of  having  this 
school  named  after  me.  This  gratitude  is 
accompanied  by  a  deep  sense  of  himillity 
since  this  school  embodies  a  tribute  to  two 
forces:  the  cooperation  of  political  parties 
on  behalf  of  education  In  the  Congress  and 
also  the  American  public  school  system. 

A  true  bipartisanship  has  made  American 
education  the  cornerstone  of  democracy. 
We  m\ist  always  remember  that  it  was  the 
late  Senator  Robert  Taft  of  Ohio — Mr.  Re- 
publican— who  Introduced  and  supported 
and  fought  for  the  first  measures  providing 
for  general  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Education  knows  no  party.  And,  In  line 
with  this.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  there  have 
been  no  serious  questions  raised  today  about 
naming  a  school  after  a  living  legislator. 
The  cooperation  of  both  of  ovu:  political 
parties  has  made  it  possible  for  this  coun- 
try to  advance  into  a  position  of  world 
leadership. 

But,  today,  let  us  recall  that  it  has  not 
always  been  thus. 


In  1640,  when  our  country  was  quite  young 
and  untested,  here  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  Newport  established  a  public  school, 
setting  aside  100  acres  for  a  house  and  lot  for 
the  schoolmaster. 

Now  this  State  has  close  to  152,000  public 
elementary  and  secondary  school  students. 
From  a  meager  start  in  1640,  It  is  clear 
that  State  and  school  departments  like  the 
Poster  school  department  have  continued  to 
grow  and  advance  and  progress  In  education. 
And  this  Is  right.  The  future  of  Rhode 
Island  and  this  country — a  future  filled  with 
fantastic  opportunities  which  will  be  won 
or  lost  In  our  classrooms — Is  based  on  our 
schools  and  our  educational  system. 

In  dedicating  this  school  here  today,  we 
add  another  tool  In  the  struggle  of  this 
State.  This  struggle  Is  to  provide  not  an 
adequate  educational  system,  not  simply  a 
good  educational  system,  but  an  educational 
system  that  will  permit  the  maxlmvmi  devel- 
opment of  the  talents  of  every  American 
boy  and  girl.  This  Is  not  the  only  tool,  for 
we  also  need  good  teachers,  good  textbooks, 
and  students  willing  to  learn,  but  It  Is  an  Im- 
portant tool. 

The  goal  of  providing  for  an  educational 
system  to  keep  xis  in  the  vanguard  of  world 
leadership  is  a  goal  to  which,  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  I  have  long  since  pledged  my- 
self.  Today,  I  repeat  that  pledge. 

I  want  to  first  talk  to  you  about  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  strenthening 
our  Nation's  public  school  systems.  This 
role  is  expanding  and  growing  and  changing 
to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  our  local  and 
State  education  systems  whether  they  are 
In  this  school  department  or  In  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  or  to  the  west  In  Wisconsin 
or  Alaska  or  even  Hawaii. 

Second,  I  want  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  education  legislation  that  Congress  and 
the  current  administration  have  enacted  to 
help  all  of  our  young  people.  President 
Kennedy  considered  education  the  keystone 
in  the  arch  of  freedom  and  progress.  Dur- 
ing his  short  term,  he  worked  to  strengthen 
that  arch  by  opening  the  doors  for  our  youth 
to  the  richest  treasures  of  our  open  society: 
the  doors  of  the  power  of  knowledge. 

Well,  this  Congress  has  opened  these  doors 
further  with  the  enactment  of  far-reaching 
proposals  to  help  education  in  this  country 
change  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  time. 

Finally.  I  want  to  take  time  to  give  you  a 
brief  glimpse  of  the  educational  problems 
of  the  future  and  the  reasons  why  all  of 
us  should  be  concerned  with  these  problems. 
All  of  these  problems  are  brought  about 
by  change.  This  country  Is  not  now  static 
and  never  was.  We  have  to  adapt  to  meet 
these  changes  but — at  the  same  time — we 
must  be  concerned  that  we  hold  fast  to  basic 
concepts  of  education  while  discarding  out- 
moded practices.  We  have  to  be  concerned 
that  we  have  quality  as  well  as  quantity  in 
education.  We  have  to  be  concerned,  finally, 
not  only  because  this  country  needs  all  the 
talent  and  all  the  skills  of  our  young  people 
In  the  competitive  cold  war  against  a  for- 
eign ideology  but  becaixse  it  is  correct  to 
give  our  children  a  sound  start  along  the 
path  of  life. 

The  pressure  for  education  In  this  country 
can  be  seen  each  day  in  the  national  mass  of 
birth  statistics.  These  figures  represent— 
and  we  should  always  remember  this — hu- 
man beings.  In  each  child  who  Is  born  In 
the  United  States  today,  no  matter  what  the 
circumstances  of  the  home  or  whom  the  par- 
ents are,  the  potentiality  of  the  human  race 
is  born  again.  And  in  each  who  Is  born, 
our  terrific  responsibility  toward  human 
life  Is  renewed,  a  responsibility  toward  the 
idea  of  human  goodness  and  of  God. 

The  role  of  our  public  school  systems  in 
maintaining  education  for  ovu-  children  Is 
being  supported  by  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  Is  the  first  point  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss today. 
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No  one  In  this  State  or  this  country  needs 
mystic  powers  to  see  that  we  need  the  Fed- 
eral funds  to  Improve  education.  This 
school — and  others  like  It — represents  a  great 
sacrifice  to  the  people  who  have  taxed 
themselves  heavily  at  the  local  level.  But 
the  concern  of  all  of  us  should  be  a  clear 
recognition  that  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion does  not  necessarily  mean  control  of 
education.  Let  me  stress  some  of  the  aspects 
of  this  aid  as  it  Is  related  to  the  national 
problems  of  our  public  schools. 

When  this  Nation  fights  poverty  and  un- 
emplo3anent,  we  need  the  public  schools  as 
one  of  our  principal  weapons. 

When  this  Nation  helps  to  provide  for  our 
national  defense  effort,  we  need  the  public 
schools. 

When  this  Nation  helps  the  people — striv- 
ing as  we  are  to  open  the  gates  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  for  all  of  our 
citizens — we  again  call  on  the  public  schools. 

This  Is  no  easy  task  for  each  one  o£  these 
educational  roles  of  the  public  school  In  our 
society  Is  Important.  Out  of  this  diversity 
of  goals  must  come  a  strong  system  of  edu- 
cation In  every  hamlet  and  town  and  village 
and  city  In  this  country. 

To  support  this  massive  chore,  this  Con- 
gress and  this  administration  have  passed 
the  far-reaching  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

This  billion-dollar  bill  has  a  potential  that 
will  set  us  along  the  way  of  combating  the 
destructive  forces  of  poverty  through  educa- 
tion. The  main  components  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  as  strong  and  forthright  as  the  ef- 
fects we  hope  it  will  produce.  First,  here  in 
Rhode  Island  and  In  other  States  it  will  help 
more  than  5  million  educationally  deprived 
children;  second,  It  will  give  to  ovir  children 
more  than  30  million  new  books;  third.  It 
win  provide  badly  needed  supplementary 
services  In  our  grade  and  high  schools; 
fourth,  It  will  help  research  and,  finally,  It 
win  more  than  quadruple  Federal  assistance 
to  our  State  educational  agencies  which  are 
really  the  cornerstone  in  local  educational 
efforts. 

This  measure  will  affect  all  of  the  48  mil- 
lion children  In  our  Nation's  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Here  In  Rhode  Island 
alone,  the  educational  effort  will  touch  and 
affect  and  help  each  of  the  children  In  the 
schools  of  this  State. 

This  legislation  also  alters  quite  substan- 
tially the  role  the  Federal  Government  plays 
in  supporting  lower  education.  In  1964-65 
the  Government  contributed  approximately 
4  percent  to  the  cost  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  With  the  passage 
of  this  act,  the  Federal  contribution  will 
jump  to  almost  10  percent  in  1965  and  1966. 
Now  the  passage  of  this  legislation  brings 
us  to  the  second  point  of  my  discussion  here 
today:  The  role  Congress  has  to  play  In  the 
Improvement  of  our  country's  education. 

Our  Congress  cannot  adequately  discharge 
our  responsibility  to  provide  for  "the  com- 
mon defense  and  general  welfare"  unless 
schools  do  their  part  In  producing  educated 
men  and  women.  We  need — more  than 
ever — an  Informed  electorate  who  can  coop- 
erate with  us  In  making  the  decisions  In  the 
complex  and  complicated  world  of  govern- 
ment as  we  now  know  It. 

In  1636,  Roger  Williams  fled  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  ovu*  State — banished  for  his  po- 
litical and  religious  opinions.  Roger  Wil- 
liams' theory  of  criticism  and  hunger  for 
freedom  holds  a  lesson  for  us  all.  While  we 
may  disagree  with  them,  we  in  Congress  are 
not  interested  In  banishing  various  political 
views.  We  welcome  diversity.  We  want  and 
need  and  seek  the  opinions  of  an  Informed 
electorate  in  solving  the  many  problems  be- 
fore us,  in  both  this  present  Congress  as  In 
past  sessions  of  your  legislative  body. 

Some  of  you  know  that  I  am  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee    on    appropriations    of    the 


House  of  Representatives — a  duty  which  al- 
lows me  to  supervise  and  oversee  the  many 
activities  of  our  National  Government  in  the 
areas  of  labor  and  health  and  education  and 
welfare.  To  accomplish  this  duty  In  this 
space  age  effectively,  we  need  the  help  and 
Informed  support  of  a  citizenry  who  cares — 
whether  It  Is  on  the  local  level  or  the  broader 
national  level. 

Our  national  problems  come  Into  focus 
when  we  view  the  fruition  and  completion  of 
such  efforts  as  this  school  today.  And — here 
on  the  local  level — Is  where  we  must  meet 
these  problems. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  third  point.  I 
win  be  brief. 

The  educated  citizen  of  today  knows  how 
much  more  there  is  to  know.  He  knows  that 
knowledge  Is  power.  He  knows  that  only  an 
educated  and  Informed  people  will  be  a  free 
people.  If  we  can,  as  Jefferson  said,  en- 
lighten the  people  generally,  tyranny  and 
the  oppressions  of  the  mind  and  body  will 
vanish  like  evil  spirits  at  the  dawn  of  day. 

The  future  of  education  In  this  country 
hopefully  will  meet  this  challenge.  It  will 
not  be  easy  and  I  ask  all  of  you  here  today 
to  help  In  this  national  effort  to  meet  the 
burgeoning  enrollment,  to  confront  the  chal- 
lenge of  poverty  In  ourclties  and  rural  areas, 
to  provide  for  the  necessary  amount  of  class- 
rooms for  your  children  and  my  children  and 
to  provide  the  best  we  can  afford. 

Remember  that  this  commitment  Is  not 
new.  But  It  Is  renewable.  In  1787,  the 
Continental  Congress  declared  In  the  North- 
west Ordinance  that  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged. 
We  have  to  replenish  that  commitment  be- 
cause cold  statistics  today  of  growing  school 
enrollment  portend  the  challenge  of  tomor- 
row. 

In  the  first  place,  one-quarter  of  all  Amer- 
icans are  In  the  Nation's  classrooms. 

In  the  second  place,  high  school  attendance 
has  grown  18  times  as  large  since  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

Finally,  since  the' turn  of  the  century  col- 
lege enrollment  In  the  United  States  has 
advanced  eight  times  and  Americans  today 
support  a  fourth  of  the  world's  institutions 
of  higher  learning  and  a  third  of  Its  profes- 
sors and  college  students. 

We  must  move  to  meet  these  challenges. 

And  we  must  move  in  concert — with  the 
help  of  all  of  you  here  today. 

In  a  very  true  sense,  this  school  being 
dedicated  represents  the  efforts  of  those  who 
have  shown  that  they  do  care  In  sharing 
the  light  of  education  to  others  following 
after  them. 

This  light — this  fire — this  zeal  of  sharing  is 
oiu:  best  hope,  as  the  late  John  P.  Kennedy 
put  It  In  his  Inaugural  address,  to  "truly  light 
the  world." 


Congressman  McCarthy  Reports  on  1st 
Session,  89th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OP   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20, 1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  make  a  report  to 
the  men  and  women  I  represent  in  the 
39th  Congressional  District  of  New  York. 
It  covers  the  activities  of  the  Congress  in 
general,  and  of  their  Congressman  in 
particular,  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 


It  could  be  that  I  see  the  accomplish-     / 
ments    of    this    session    of    Congress    f 
through  prisms  made  out  of  my  own  spe- 
cial interests,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  its 
most  notable  advances  have  been  in  the 
fields  of  conservation  and  education. 

CONSERVATION 

From  the  beguaning,  we  have  been  a 
people  of  the  out-of-doors.  The  Bible 
told  us:  "Speak  to  the  earth  and  it  shall 
teach  thee." 

It  was  GifEord  Pinchot  who  emphasized 
that  the  cause  of  conservation  would 
eventually  fail  unless  every  generation  of 
Americans  made  a  conservation  commit- 
ment to  the  future. 

This  Congress  has  written  a  notable 
record  of  conservation:  It  has  acted  to 
control  the  waste  products  of  an  age  of 
effluence,  to  clean  the  air  we  breathe,  the 
water  we  drink,  to  preserve  our  soil  and 
wildlife,  to  rescue  our  cities  from  decay, 
to  provide  more  parks  and  open  spaces. 

It  passed  the  highway  beauty  bill 
which  will  enable  the  Nation  to  closet  the 
skeletons  of  discarded  cars  which  today 
litter  our  coimtryside.  to  control  the 
proliferating  signs  which  block  the  view 
of  our  fields,  streams,  lakes  and  hills,  to 
landscape  our  highways  and  enhance 
their  scenic  beauty. 

More  and  more,  we  are  becoming  an 
urban  nation.  But  far  too  many  city 
dwellers  have  been  denied  the  chance  to 
know  the  birthright  of  their  forebears. 
We  must  act  to  preserve  what  we  now 
have.  Otherwise,  many  of  our  children 
will  be  denied  the  enriching  contact  with 
nature  which  has  been  so  much  a  part  of 
our  past  and  is  so  necessary  to  the  human 
spirit.  In  being  cut  off  from  nature  lies 
the  danger  of  man's  isolation  from  his 
fellow  men  and  from  his  Creator.  We 
are  the  creatures  of  our  environment.  If 
it  becomes  sordid,  the  dignity  of  the  hu- 
man spirit  and  the  deepest  of  our  values 
become  imperiled. 

As  automation  takes  more  and  more 
of  the  jobs  of  men,  we  are  going  to  find 
the  workweek  further  reduced.  And  we 
are  going  to  find  people  wondering  what 
they  should  do.  We  should  make  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  get  in  their  cars,  escape 
from  the  cities,  and  see  green  grass  and 
the  other  rich  resources  of  our  land. 

Our  highways  should  have  open  win- 
dows so  that  Americans  can  see  and  en- 
joy their  land. 

Passage  of  the  highway  beauty  bill 
signified  more  than  the  preservation  and 
restoration  of  scenic  areas  we  know  and 
love.  It  accented  our  determination  to 
elevate  the  quality  of  the  American  en- 
vironment. 

EDUCATION 

While  this  Congress  made  great 
strides  in  the  conservation  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources, it  moved  boldly  ahead  to  develop 
our  most  precious  resource,  our  children. 

The  importance  of  education  today  in 
the  United  States  Is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  this  fall  25  percent  of  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  United  States  is 
in  school.  Just  think,  one  quarter  of 
the  American  people  are  now  in  school. 

The  twin  thrusts  of  modem  technol- 
ogy and  automation  have  made  an  edu- 
cation an  absolute  essential  to  upward 
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progress  and  gainful  employment  in  our 
society.  Recognizing  this,  the  89th 
Congress  moved  dramatically  to  accel- 
erate our  commitment  to  education  by: 

Passing  the  Nation's  first  general  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  primary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Providing  the  first  Federal  college 
scholarships  program  and  authorizing 
an  expanded  5-year  program  to  assist 
colleges  and  universities. 

Creating  a  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Hiunanities  to  foster  progress 
in  art,  music,  films,  and  the  theater. 

Extending  and  expanding  the  man- 
power training  program  to  assist  the 
unemployed  to  learn  new  skills  to  qual- 
ify them  for  jobs. 

Developing  a  new  program  to  provide 
Federal  loan  insurance  to  high  school 
graduates  to  help  finance  their  tuition 
at  business,  trade,  technical,  and  other 
vocational  schools. 

Other  significant  legislation  was 
passed  by  this  Congress  in  these  areas: 

MEDICINE 

Medical  care  and  social  security 
amendments :  Pf ovides  hospitalization, 
surgical,  and  nursing  home  care  for  per- 
sons 65  years  and  older,  financed 
through  the  social  security  system:  in- 
creases social  security  benefits  as  of  last 
January  1. 

Regional  medical  centers:  Authorizes 
a  3-year  program  of  Federal  grants  to 
plan  and  develop  a  series  of  regional 
medical  programs  to  fight  heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  stroke. 

Health  professions  education :  Extends 
and  expands  program  of  construction 
grants  to  medical,  dental,  and  other  sim- 
ilar educational  institutions;  establishes 
new  program  of  scholarship  grants  for 
needy  students,  increases  student  loan 
program. 

Mental  health  services:  Provides  for 
initial  staffing  grants  for  personnel 
serving  in  community  mental  health 
centers. 

MILITARY  AND  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Military  pay  increase:  Provides  an 
average  10.4  percent  pay  increase  for 
some  4.2  million  uniformed  personnel  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  effective  September 
1,  1965 — 2.7  million  on  active  duty,  1 
million  reservists,  500,000  retired. 

Retired  Government  employees:  Pro- 
vides for  cost-of-living  increases  in 
annuities  to  retired  employees  of  Federal 
Government. 

Post  Office  employees:  Salary  increases 
and  overtime  allowances  for  postal  and 
other  Federal  employees. 

TAX   CUT 

Excise  tax  reduction:  Provides  excise 
tax  cuts  totaling  $4.7  billion  on  various 
consumer  items  such  as  appliances,  tele- 
phone service,  autos,  and  so  forth;  elimi- 
nates most  Federal  excises  by  1969. 

RAPID    TRANSIT 

High-speed  rapid  transit:  Authorizes 
3-year  program  of  reasearch  and  demon- 
stration projects  for  development  of 
high-speed  intercity  railroad  transpor- 
tation. 

IMMIGRATION    REFORM 

Immigration  Act  amendments:  Abol- 
ishes  "national   origins"   quota   system 


over  3-year  period;  establishes  a  170,000 
annual  limit  on  immigrants,  special  pref- 
erences given  to  relatives  of  American 
citizens. 

WAR   ON   POVERTY 

Economic  opportunity  program:  In- 
creases authorization  for  antipoverty 
program  with  the  accent  on  education, 
makes  other  improvements  in  the  opera- 
tion of  various  parts  of  the  war  on 
poverty. 

MODERNIZING   CONGRESS 

Rules  and  reorganization:  The  89th 
amended  the  rules  of  the  House  to  ex- 
pedite consideration  of  legislation  and 
created  a  joint  committee  to  study  the 
organization  and  operation  of  Congress 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  im- 
prove and  streamline  the  work  of  Con- 
gress. 

PRESIDENTIAL    SUCCESSION 

Presidential  continuity:  Adopted  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
establish  procedure  to  permit  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  become  Acting  President  if  the 
President  is  unable  to  perform  his  duties; 
provides  for  filling  the  vacancy  of  the 
office  of  Vice  President. 

SUBURBAN    GROWTH 

New  water  and  sewer  lines:  Set  up  a 
new  program  to  provide  Federal  funds  to 
cover  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  new  sewer 
and  waterlines. 

HUMAN   RIGHTS 

Voting  rights:  Strengthens  machinery 
for  guaranteeing  right  to  vote  to  all  citi- 
zens by  prohibiting  literacy  tests;  pro- 
vides for  Federal  registrars  in  States 
where  less  than  50  percent  of  potential 
voters  are  registered  or  voted. 

Other  important  new  laws  were  writ- 
ten to  assist  farmers  and  older  Ameri- 
cans, to  fight  juvenile  delinquency  and 
reduce  the  illegal  use  of  dangerous  drugs. 

While  I  generally  supported  President 
Johnson  there  were  frequent  occasions 
when  I  opposed  measures  advanced  by 
the  administration  and/or  the  leader- 
ship in  Congress.  Among  them:  The 
controversial  sugar  bill;  unfair  business 
competition  created  by  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration;  excessive  Ag- 
riculture appropriations;  rent  supple- 
ments; and  foreign  aid  to  nations  ship- 
ping to  North  Vietnam. 


VIETNAM 
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staked  their  lives  on  our  solemn  com- 
mitment to,  them. 

We  should  continue  to  make  clear  to 
North  Vietiam.  Communist  China,  and 
the  Soviet  upion  that  we  are  interested 
in  discussions  leading  to  an  honorable 
settlement  of  the  confiict.  We  should 
pursue  peace  with  the  same  intensity  as 
our  efforts  in  the  military  field. 

Until  North  Vietnam  and  Vietcong  be- 
come convinced  that  a  Communist  mili- 
tary victory  is  impossible,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  aid  South  Vietnam.  The  ag- 
gressor need  only  stop  his  aggression  and 
accept  our  often  expressed  offer  for 
honorable  negotiations  toward  a  just  and 
fair  settlement. 


The  National  Liberation  Front,  for 
many  months,  has  been  counting  on  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  United  States  to  ac- 
complish what  it  has  been  unable  to 
achieve  by  armed  force.  If  it  is  misled 
into  believing  that  we  will  falter,  it  is 
likely  to  hold  out  in  the  mistaken  no- 
tion that  it  can  achieve  victory  through 
U.S.  withdrawal.  Nothing  could  be  far- 
ther from  the  truth.  The  fastest  course 
to  peace  is  through  U.S.  strength  and 
firmness. 

WATER  POLLUTION 

The  main  thrust  of  my  activities  here 
has  been  directed  toward  the  restoration 
of  western  New  York's  greatest  natural 
resource — Lake  Erie. 

I  have  taken  these  steps  to  accomplish 
this: 

Cosponsored  the  Clean  Water  Act  of 
1965  which  provides  for  an  accelerated 
attack  on  water  pollution. 

Successfully  amended  the  bill  to  chan- 
nel an  extra  $100  million  into  the  ef- 
fort— mainly  in  large  States  like  New 
York. 

At  the  request  of  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  and  me,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  held  a 
Water  Pollution  Abatement  Conference 
out  of  which  emerged  a  firm  plan  for 
ending  the  pollution  of  the  lake  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969. 

Introduced  a  bill  to  give  tax  incentives 
to  industries  that  must  install  expensive 
pollution  abatement  equipment. 

Introduced  legislation  calling  for  the 
drafting  of  a  joint  United  States-Ca- 
nadian plan  to  divert  Hudson  Bay-bound 
rivers  into  the  Great  Lakes  to  fiush  out 
pollutants,  raise  and  control  lake  levels, 
and  provide  for  the  increased  water 
needs  of  New  York  City,  Chicago,  and 
cities  in  Ohio. 

HIGHLIGHT 

For  me  the  highlight  of  the  89th 's  first 
session  came  on  Saturday,  October  2, 
when  President  Johnson  signed  the 
Clean  Water  Act  of  1965  in  the  White 
House.  My  6-year-old  son,  Barry,  and 
I  were  present  and  received  pens  the 
President  used  to  sign  this  important 
biU. 

CONTRACTS   AND  PROJECTS 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, I  was  able  to  assist  a  number  of 
our  communities  and  industries  in  Erie 
County. 

Here  are  some  of  the  locally  initiated, 
federally  aided,  or  financed  projects: 

Clai^nce:  Main  Street  site  selected  for 
new  post  office. 

Marilla :  Post  Office  Department  study- 
ing possibility  of  creating  a  central  post 
office. 

Alden:  Site  selected  for  new  post  of- 
fice; $32,194  aid  to  schools  under  new 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Federal 
School  Act. 

Orchard  Park:  Planning  started  on  ob- 
taining 50  percent  funds  for  new  sewer 
lines. 

Evans:  Corps  of  Engineers  survey  of 
Big  Sister  Creek  fiood  control  project; 
$42,000  planning  advance  for  new  water 
facilities. 

Brant:  Corps  of  Engineers  nearing 
completion  of  Cattauraugus  Creek  flood 
control  planning. 
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Hamburg:  $75,000  grant  for  Federal 
share  of  new  library;  $97,822  grant  for 
downtown  village  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect.  Frontier  Central,  $65,070  school  aid. 

Lackawanna:  $161,400  for  new  pump 
station  and  interceptor  sewers;  $1,037,- 
104  for  Smokes  Creek  fiood  control. 

Lancaster:  Conditional  approval  of 
$1,200,000  grant  for  downtown  urban  re- 
newal project.  Lancaster  schools,  $58,- 
125;  Depew:  $27,514  school  aid, 

Amherst:  $7,900,000  Minuteman  con- 
tract for  Sylvania  electric  products;  Erie 
County  Technical  Institute,  $6,210,  and 
Rosary  Hill  College,  $4,276,  for  work- 
study  programs  to  permit  students  with 
limited  means  to  continue  education. 
Amherst  Central  High,  $31,240;  Amherst 
District  13,  $19,090;  Amherst  18,  $19,378; 
Sweet  Home,  $46,341,  school  aid. 

West  Seneca:  West  Seneca  Central. 
S60.071  school  aid. 

Newstead:  Akron  schools,  $35,540, 
school  aid. 

North  Collins:  $8,000  Project  Head 
Start  grant. 

Boston:  Post  Office  Department  ex- 
ploring possibility  of  establishing  a  cen- 
tral post  office  for  entire  town. 

Cheektowaga:  $54,000  planning  ad- 
vance to  stop  fiooding;  $38,200  for  study 
of  new  storm  sewers;  $200,000  for  Army 
helicopter  station  keeping  system,  and 
$1.1  million  for  Navy  helicopter  telemetry 
-^stems,  both  to  Sierra  Research  Corp.; 
$111,962  to  Birdair  Structures,  Inc.,  for 
air-supported  structures;  $5,430  to  Villa 
Marie  College  for  work-study  program; 
$1.3  million  contract  for  Cornell  Aero- 
nautical Laboratory  to  continue  work  on 
the  Nike-X  missile  defense  system. 
Cheektowaga  Central,  $32,465;  Sloan, 
$50,173;  Maryvale,  $64,476;  Cleveland 
Hill,  $47,774.  school  aid. 

Buffalo:  State  University  of  Buffalo, 
$105,640  for  work-study  program;  $24,- 
166  for  graduate  training  in  family  and 
child  welfare;  $75,000  study  of  means  to 
keep  shipping  lanes  ice  free;  $824,000 
modernization  of  the  U.S.  courthouse; 
$350,000  Buffalo  Harbor  operation  and 
maintenance;  $94,200  manpower  retrain- 
ing grant;  and  Fleet  of  America.  $291,393 
Defense  supply  contract  for  fabrication 
of  bins,  cabinets,  and  lockers. 

KEEPING  IN  TOUCH 

I  have  kept  in  touch  with  the  people 
I  represent  through  frequent  trips  home 
to  the  Niagara  Frontier,  through  atten- 
tion to  my  mail  and  careful  reading  of 
all  Erie  County  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers. In  turn,  I  have  endeavored  to 
keep  the  citizens  of  western  New  York 
informed  of  my  activities  in  their  behalf 
through  visits  throughout  the  39th  Dis- 
trict. And  I  want  to  thank  the  press, 
radio,  and  TV  for  the  superb  job  they 
have  done  in  rei>orting  on  my  activities. 
Both  the  daily  and  weekly  press,  the 
radio  and  television  stations  in  Erie 
County  do  an  excellent  job  in  report- 
ing on  the  activities  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  from  western  New  York. 

THE  ECONOMY 

I  think  the  Johnson  administration  has 
done  a  generally  outstanding  job  in  its 
management  of  the  Nation's  fiscal  and 
monetary  affairs.  The  U.S.  business 
boom  is  in  its  56th  month  of  unlimited 


expansion.  The  Nation's  output  of  goods 
and  services  in  the  third  quarter  of  this 
year  rose  $11  billion  to  an  annual  rate 
of  $676.9  billion,  mainly  on  the  strength 
of  a  $7.8  billion  increase  in  consumer 
spending  spurred  by  the  recent  excise  tax 
cut. 

Refiecting  this  national  prosperity,  the 
Niagara  Frontier  is  experiencing  a  period 
of  healthy  economic  growth.  Unemploy- 
ment has  dropped  sharply  and  the  aver- 
age weekly  earnings  of  western  New  York 
production  workers  climbed  to  $126 — 
sharply  higher  thazi  the  national  average 
of  $103. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  though  I  see 
It  several  times  dally  I  never  fall 
to  be  moved  by  the  sight  of  the  gleam- 
ing white  U.S.  Capitol  Building  and  its 
majestic  dome.  A  glimpse  of  it  sum- 
mons up  in  my  mind  a  fiashing  panorama 
of  patriots  engaged  in  purposeful  and 
Important  activity  on  behalf  of  the  coun- 
try we  all  love.  It  is  a  very  high  hon- 
or to  serve  in  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  It  has  been  a  source  of  deep 
satisfaction  and  worthwhile  meaning  for 
me  to  be  a  Member  of  the  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

These  memorable  words  of  Daniel 
Webster,  etched  In  stone  above  your 
chair,  Mr.  Speaker,  siun  up  my  thoughts: 

Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 

call  forth  its  powers,  build  up  its  institu- 
tions, promote  all  its  great  interests  and  see 
whether  we  also  in  our  day  and  generation 
may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be 
remembered. 


Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20, 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  May  In  a  speech  before  the  Political 
Action  Institute  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  I 
urged  a  course  in  Vietnam  that  paralleled 
the  one  taken  by  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration. It  seemed  to  me  then  and  It 
still  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States 
could  not  ethically  shrug  off  the  mantel 
^  of  world  leadership  that  has  been  thrust 
upon  us  by  the  free  world. 

The  wisdom  of  that  administration 
policy  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
column  by  Joseph  AIsop  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  I  feel  this  article  makes  quite 
clear  the  need  for  and  purpose  of  our 
action  in  Vietnam.  I  hope  this  will  add 
to  the  understanding  of  those  who  were 
not  afforded  the  opj>ortunity  of  reading 
this  column. 

Mr.  Alsop's  column  and  my  speech 
follow : 

Smabtt's  Party 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Tokyo. — ^Both  in  Hong  Kong,  and  here  In 
Tokyo,  the  China-watchers  are  currently 
plajrlng  a  game  that  is  both  amusing  and  in- 
structive. It  starts  with  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese  Communists'  great  annual  celebra- 


tion of  their  revolutionary  anniversary  on 
October  1  was  painfully  like  Smarty's  party, 
to  which  nobody  came. 

Maybe  that  is  going  too  far,  for  Prince 
Sihanouk  of  Cambodia  was  certainly  on 
hand,  there  was  also  a  commercial  delegation 
from  Pakistan,  and  there  was  a  very  minor 
member  of  the  preupheaval  Indonesian 
Cabinet. 

But  there  were  no  Japanese  or  Piliplnos 
or  Burmans  or  Singaporeans.  Africa,  where 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  colleagues  have  lately 
been  spending  millions  that  China  can  ill 
afford,  was  strikingly  poorly  represented. 
The  absence  of  the  North  Koreans — once  the 
closest  of  Peiping's  allies — and  even  the 
North  Vietnamese — so  widely  supposed  to  be 
entirely  under  Peiping's  thumb — was  rather 
glaringly  conspicuous. 

In  short,  this  was  a  party  like  one  of  the 
more  ghastly  diplomatic  receptions  in  Wash- 
ington, which  are  unattended  by  anyone  ex- 
cept poor  duty-State  Department  ofiQcials 
and  old  ladles  who  go  to  eat  free  canapes. 
The  game  of  the  China-watchers  consists  of 
making  up  the  very  different  kind  of  guest 
list  the  Chinese  Communists  would  surely 
have  been  able  to  announce,  if  only  the 
Americans  had  duly  proved  to  be  "paper 
tigers"  in  Vietnam  this  winter  and  spring, 
Just  as  Mao  Tse-tung  always  said  we  would. 

A  minimum  hypothetical  guest  list  In- 
cludes heads  of  state  or  foreign  ministers 
from  the  two  other  Asian  Communist  coun- 
tries and  perhaps  some  Eastern  Europwan 
Communist  states  as  well;  plus  heads  or 
foreign  ministers  from  all  the  unalined 
Asian  counties  except  India  and  a  good  many 
In  Africa  too;  plus  discreetly  Inconspicuous 
yet  highly  significant  delegations  from  Japan, 
the  Philippines,  and  maybe  one  or  two  more 
westward-leaning  states  in  Asia. 

The  China-watchers'  game  Is  no  light  joke. 
It  Is  expertly  played  >by  men  with  long  and 
Intimate  Asian  experience.  Hence  it  should 
be  of  interest  to  those  lacking  seriovis  Asian 
experience,  who  are  so  constantly  warning 
that  the  United  States  is  "losing  friends  in 
Asia"  by  refusing  to  be  a  paper  tiger  in 
Vietnam. 

The  upheaval  in  Indonesia  should  also  be 
vividly  Interesting  to  these  same  people. 
Prom  the  vantage  point  of  Tokyo  (and  very 
likely  In  Djakarta  Itself)  the  final  outcome 
cannot  yet  be  predicted  with  confidence. 
But  It  Is  already  quite  clear  that  the  Com- 
munist coup  was  attempted  hastily  and 
brutally.  In  the  way  people  act  when  they 
are  apprehensive  and  off  balance. 

It  Is  equally  clear  that  there  would  have 
been  very  little  resistance,  even  to  such  an 
outrageous  assault  on  Indonesia's  Independ- 
ence, If  the  Indonesian  nationalists  had  be- 
come convinced  that  communism  was  the 
wave  of  the  future.  A  Communist  timetable 
in  Vietnam  would  have  implanted  Just  that 
without  conviction.  If  Indonesia  remains  a 
truly  Independent  state.  In  fact,  Mao's  error 
about  Americans  being  paper  tigers  will  have 
much  to  do  with  it. 

Finally,  there  is  the  not  unimportant 
matter  of  the  vital  American  bases  here  In 
Japan  and  on  Okinawa.  Those  who  want 
the  United  States  to  Justify  Mao's  thesis 
have  told  us  we  can  take  a  catastrophic  de- 
feat in  Vietnam,  and  still  stay  in  business 
as  a  Pacific  power  with  the  aid  of  our  ocean- 
wide  net  of  naval  and  other  bases.  That 
view  evokes  tired  grins  from  the  extremely 
competent  oflScial  Americans  who  have  to 
concern  themselves  with  the  Japanese  base- 
problem  on  the  spot. 

The  United  States  bases  In  Japan  are  a  very 
real  problem — no  doubt  about  It.  A  rising 
tide  of  nationalism,  deriving  from  a  Justified 
sense  of  national  accomplishment,  is  making 
more  and  more  Japanese  Impatient  of  the 
present  arrangements.  Above  all,  the  quasl- 
colonlal  status  of  Okinawa,  where  the  Japa-  ^^ 
nese   Government's   writ   does   not  run.   Is 
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dally  becoming  harder  and  harder  to  defend. 
Sensible  adjustments  are  going  to  have  to  be, 
and  ought  to  be,  made  In  the  base- 
agreements. 

But  In  the  present  circumstances,  there  la 
time  and  room  for  maneuver  to  make  these 
adjustments,  about  which  our  very  able  Am- 
bassador, Edwin  O.  Relschauer,  Is  already 
conducting  a  dialog  with  Washington.  And 
In  the  very  different  circumstances  that 
would  have  been  created  by  U.S.  acceptance 
of  the  paper  tiger  role  In  Vietnam,  there 
wovild  have  been  neither  time  nor  room  for 
njaneuver. 

'  After  such  a  demonstration  of  American 
unreliability,  the  Japanese  would  stu-ely 
have  been  driven  to  sfee  to  their  own  defense, 
without  further  reliance  ■««  U.S.  strength. 
The  American  base  agreements.  Instead  of 
being  sensibly  adjusted,  would  soon  have 
been  torn  up  and  thrown  In  our  faces.  De- 
feat in  Vietnam  would  in  fact  have  cost  us' 
the  bases.  Such,  at  any  rate,  Is  the  unani- 
mous judgment  of  those  closest  to  the  prob- 
lem, who  are  by  no  means  illiberal  or  hard- 
nosed  men.  Maybe  that  phrase,  "losing 
friends  in  Asia,"  requires  a  little  further 
definition. 


Address  by  Congressman  Hansen  or  Iowa 
The  problem  in  Vietnam  is  a  complex  one 
as  we  all  have  repeatedly  been  told.  Viet- 
nam is  somewhat  like  marriage.  It  was  easy 
to  get  Into,  and  it  Is  hard  to  get  out  of.  We 
have  so  many  emotional  arguments  going 
both  for  a  stronger  position  In  Vietnam  and 
for  an  immediate  withdrawal  that  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  take  a  long,  hard,  look  at  the 
situation  there.    Let  us  try  to  do  this. 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  part  of  the  problem  In  the  United 
States  in  accepting  this  position  has  to  do 
with  our  changing  role  of  leadership  over  the 
past  40  years.  Our  acceptance  of  responsi- 
bility in  world  politics  has  grown  to  the 
place  where  we  now  have  almost  completely 
replaced  Great  Britain  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world.  We  are  called  upon  to  do  what 
the  British  did  prior  to  1900.  She  was  some- 
what the  world  police  force.  Scandinavian 
seamen  could  rove  the  fishing  waters  in  the 
North  Atlantic  because  they  knew  the  Brit- 
ish Navy  would  protect  them  if  any  difficulty 
arose.  We,  in  the  United  States,  now  fulfill 
this  same  role  for  many  small  nations.  This 
may  not  be  as  we  would  prefer,  but  at  the 
moment,  we  have  no  real  alternative  but  to 
accept  our  obligation  as  a  Nation  to  main- 
tain peace  and  order  and" to  develop  a  politi- 
cal and  economic  climate  where  people  can 
work  and  live  as  they  wish  under  a  Demo- 
cratic system. 

One  criticism  has  been  that  the  Vietna- 
mese themselves  cannot  and  do  not  fight. 
This  is  simply  not  true.  This  Is  a  tough 
war,  and  the  Vietnamese  are  a  tough  people 
to  have  stood  up  under  it  and*  to  be  holding 
their  heads  above  water  after  20  years  of  vio- 
lence and  uncertainty. 

To  see  the  situation  In  true  perspective, 
take,  for  example,  one  fact  alone — that  in 
the  first  8  months  of  1964  the  Vietcong  as- 
sassinated more  than  400  local  officials  and 
kidnaped  another  700.  Now  try  to  project 
what  an  equivalent  amount  of  gangsterism 
would  do  to  government  performance  in  this 
country.  Then  attempt  to  project  that  ef- 
fect. In  turn,  into  the  situation  In  a  country 
such  as  South  Vietnam  which  Is  just  learn- 
ing the  art  of  self-government. 

This  procedure  has  been  a  continuation  of 
the  policy  of  the  Communists,  to  weaken  the 
country  by  reducing  the  number  of  trained 
administrators. 

The  Vietnamese  military  forces  continue 
to  fight  well.  Our  own  military  men  con- 
sider most  of  them  as  tough  and  brave  as 
any  in  the  world.  Though  there  have  been 
military  reverses,  there  have  also  been  vic- 
tories— which  sometimes  do  not  make  head- 
lines. 


Living  conditions  In  the  south  are  superior 
to  those  in  the  north.  There  has  been  a 
continued  flow,  or  flight,  of  people  from 
North  Vietnam  since  the  Communist  take- 
over— to  the  south.  There  Is  no  like  move- 
ment to  the  north. 

This  shows  that  the  Vietnamese  people  are 
not  voting  with  their  feet  or  their  hearts  for 
communism. 

The  campaign  that  is  going  on  is  some- 
times referred  to  as  a  civil  war.  But  this 
is  a  misnomer.  If  this  were  a  true  civil  war, 
let  me  ask  why  then  have  not  the  majority 
of  the  Buddhist  and  Catholic  leaders  and 
their  people  joined  this  Communist  cause? 
Discontent,  there  may  have  been — and  local 
recruiting  by  the  Vietcong,  largely  through 
intimidation,  has  taken  place.  This  whole 
campaign,  however,  would  never  have  been 
possible  without  the  direction,  personnel, 
key  material,  and  total  support  coming  from 
the  north.  Nor  would  It  have  been  possible 
either,  without  the  strong  moral  support 
and  key  material,  when  needed,  provided 
by  Peiping  and.  up  to  1962  at  least,  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Thousands  of  highly  trained 
men  coming  from  the  north,  along  with  the 
crucial  items  of  equipment  and  munitions, 
have  been  from  the  start  the  mainspring  of 
the  Vietcong  insurgency.  This  has  been  all 
along  a  Communist  subversive  aggression. 
In  total  violation  of  the  Geneva  accords  as 
well  as  general  principles  of  International 
behavior. 

Indeed  the  true  nature  of  the  struggle  has 
been  publicly  stated  many  times  by  Hanoi 
Itself,  beginning  with  a  1960  Conununlst 
Party  conference  In  North  Vietnam  which 
declared  the  policy  of — as  they  put  it — "lib- 
erating" the  south.  In  February.  President 
Johnson  gave  the  antl-Communlst  war  in 
Vietnam  a  new  dimension.  The  signlflcance 
of  his  action  Is  both  military  and  political. 
By  ordering  American  warplanes  to  attack 
targets  In  North  Vietnam,  Mr.  Johnson  de- 
stroyed any  Illusion  that  the  Hanoi  regime 
enjoyed  a  "privileged  sanctuary"  from  which 
to  continue  to  supply  leadership  and  ma- 
terial for  the  Vietcong  attacking  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  forces  below  the  17th 
parallel. 

When  he  acquiesced  In  the  decision  to  let 
South  Vietnam's  own  air  force  join  In  the 
retaliatory  strikes,  he  gave  a  much  needed 
boost  In  morale  to  the  military  forces  of  that 
country,  which  were  so  long  at  the  mercy  of 
hit-and-run  guerrilla  tactics  difficult  to 
counter. 

The  immediate  effect  In  the  United  States 
of  the  President's  decision  to  retaliate 
against  North  Vietnam  for  the  actions  of  Its 
agents. In  South  Vietnam  was  to  lessen  criti- 
cism from  both  ends  of  the  spectrum. 

Those  who  had  been  demanding  more  de- 
cisive action  were  pleased,  although  the 
limited  retaliatory  responses  did  not  satisfy 
those  who  would  like  an  all-out  assault  on 
Hanoi  and  even  Red  China.  But  it  appre- 
ciably diminished  the  clamor  of  those  critics 
who  had  felt  the  United  States  was  turning 
the  other  cheek  too  often. 

At  the  other  extreme,  Mr.  Johnson's  de- 
cision to  demonstrate  that  the  United  States 
is  not  a  "paper  tiger"  halted  mounting 
speculation  both  in  this  country  and  abroad 
that  Washington  was  Inclined  toward  some 
sort  of  International  negotiation  which 
would  lead  to  "neutralization  of  South  Viet- 
nam." This  speculative  trend  had  to  be 
stopped  before  It  sapped  the  will  of  the 
Americans  and  their  South  Vietnamese  al- 
lies to  continue  the  struggle. 

Having  had  one  unfortvmate  experience  in 
negotiating  a  "neutralization"  deal — the 
1962  agreement  of  Laos — the  United  States 
wanted  nothing  like  that  at  this  point  In  the 
southeast  Asian  conflict. 

It  might  be  well  at  this  point  to  recall 
what  happened  after  the  1954  agreement 
when  the  south  fulfilled  Its  commitment  to 
disarm — a  circumstance  which  did  not  take 
place    in    the    north.      Recently    McGeorge 


Bundy  said  that  all  w&rs  eventually  end  by 
negotiation. 

But  wiser  men  than  Bundy  learned  and 
said  long 'ago  that  a  nation  never  wins  at 
the  conference  table  anything  that  it  was 
not  prepared  to  win  by  force  of  arms  on  the 
battlefield  If  it  had  to.  We  suspect  that 
President  Johnson  knows  this. 

When  we  analyze  the  Vietnamese  situation 
as  It  prevails,  we  must  not  fall  to  take  Into 
account  the  Communist  activities  In  Thai- 
land which  completely  belle  the  assertion 
that  they  are  only  Interested  In  liberation 
of  peace-loving  people  from  oppressors  and 
are  fostering  a  program  of  nationallEm 
among  the  emerging  nations.  If  there  is 
any  nation  that  has  become  a  national  state 
and  whose  people  are  peace  loving  and  which 
has  been  living  in  peace  with  Its  neighbors, 
it  is  that  of  the  Thai.  Yet  this  country 
must  operate  almost  in  a  state  of  war  to 
prevent  and  halt  Communist  efforts  to  in- 
sidiously subject  their  land. 

Thus  we  see  that  based  on  their  own 
rationalization,  the  Communists  have  abso- 
lutely no  business  In  Thailand. 

As  to  the  basic  alternatives,  so  long  as 
South  Vietnam  is  ready  to  carry  on  the  fight, 
withdrawal  Is  unthinkable.  A  negotiation 
that  produced  a  return  to  the  essentials  of 
the  1954  accord  and  thus  an  Independent 
and  secure  South  Vietnam  would  of  course 
be  an  answer.  Indeed  the  answer.  But  nego- 
tiation would  hardly  be  promising  that  ad- 
mitted communism  to  South  Vietnam — that 
did  not  control  the  Hanoi  regime — that  ex- 
posed South  Vietnam,  and  perhaps  other 
countries  In  the  area,  to  renewed  Communist 
aggression  at  will,  with  only  nebulous  or  re- 
mote guarantees — this  sort  of  negotiation  is 
likewise  unthinkable. 

As  for  enlarging  our  own  actions,  we  can- 
not speak  surely  about  the  future,  for  the 
aggressors  themselves  share  the  responsibili- 
ties for  such  eventualities.  We  have  shown. 
In  our  reaction  to  North  Vietnam's  attacks 
against  us  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  else- 
where, that  we  can  act,  and  North  Vietnam 
knows  this  and  must  know  its  own  weak- 
nesses. 

The  root  of  the  problem  Is  In  South  Viet- 
nam. We  must  persist  In  our  efforts  there, 
with  patience  rather  than  petulance,  cool- 
ness rather  than  recklessness,  and  with  a 
continuing  ability  to  separate  the  real  from 
the  merely  wished-for. 

As  a  great  power,  we  are  now  and  will  con- 
tinue to  find  ourselves  In  situations  where 
we  simply  do  not  have  easy  choices,  where 
there  simply  are  not  Immediate  or  ideal 
solutions  available.  We  cannot  then  allow 
ourselves  to  yield  to  frustration,  but  must 
stick  to  the  job,  doing  all  we  can  and  doing 
It  better. 

The  national  Interests  that  have  brought 
us  Into  the  Vietnam  struggle  are  valid,  and 
they  do  not  become  less  so  just  because  the 
going  gets  rough,  and  the  end  is  not  yet  in 
sight.  President  Johnson  said  In  his  state 
of  the  Union  message,  "Our  goal  Is  peace  in 
southeast  Asia.  That  will  come  only  when 
aggressors  leave  their  neighbors  in  peace. 
What  Is  at  stake  Is  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
In  that  cause,  America  will  never  be  found 
wanting." 
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Wednesday,  October  20,  1965 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
In  this  session  I  reintroduced  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  identi- 


cal to  a  bill  that  I  had  introduced  last 
year.  It  was  designed  to  remove  certain 
items  from  the  President's  list  marked 
for  a  50  percent  tariff  reduction.  I  am 
now  introducing  a  bill  that  has  also  been 
introduced  by  some  15  to  20  other  Mem- 
bers which  repeats  the  earlier  bill  but 
goes  further  in  amending  the  act  of  1962 
by  modifying  some  of  its  extreme  provi- 
sions and  authorizing  the  imposition  of 
import  quotas  under  certain  conditions. 

The  Ti'ade  Expansion  Act  has  been  a 
deep  disappointment  in  what  was  to  be 
one  of  its  principal  features,  namely  "ad- 
justment assistance."  This  provision  has 
become  a  dead  letter.  The  Tariff  Com- 
mission is  now  without  a  single  case  on 
its  docket  after  nearly  3  years  from  the 
time  the  act  was  passed.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising because  no  case  out  of  the  17  that 
have  come  before  the  Commission  has 
succeeded  in  gaining  any  assistance. 
The  turn-down  has  been  unanimous  in 
all  cases  but  one,  and  that  one  was  nega- 
tive by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Commis- 
sion. This  record  would  hardly  be  con- 
ducive to  further  efforts  to  gain  relief. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  the  law  was 
too  strictly  drawn.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing now  would  relax  the  severe  re- 
quirements of  the  law  so  that  its  avowed 
intent  could  be  carried  out.  This  would 
be  accomplished  by  striking  the  "major" 
where  it  is  used  to  describe  the  degree  of 
cause  necessary  to  prove  serious  injury 
suffered  by  petitioning  industries,  firms 
or  labor  groups.  The  law  says  that  a 
tariff  reduction  must  have  been  the  ma- 
jor cause  of  an  increase  in  imports  and 
the  higher  volume  of  imports  must  have 
been  the  major  cause  of  the  injury  suf- 
fered by  the  industry  or  labor  group  seek- 
ing relief.  This  is  a  double  condition  and 
represents  an  excessive  burden  of  proof. 
Today  there  may  be  a  number  of  causes 
of  disturbance  or  disruption  of  normal 
operations  of  a  manufacturing  enterprise. 
To  be  asked  to  Identify  one  cause  and 
then  to  establish  it  as  a  major  cause  not 
only  once  but  twice,  the  second  one  de- 
pendent on  the  first,  is  to  demand  what 
no  applicant  to  the  Commission  has  been 
able  to  satisfy.  The  requirement  must 
be  relaxed  if  adjustment  assistance  Is 
to  come  to  life.  tw 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  understand  the 
reasoning  of  those  who  believe  in  the 
high  labor  standards  of  this  country  and 
yet  lend  support  to  a  trade  policy  that 
undermines  those  standards.  We  call 
for  full  employment  in  this  country  and 
seek  a  good  level  of  prosperity  for  busi- 
ness but  then  turn  about  and  vote  for  a 
trade  program  that  works  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  While  I  say  "we"  do  this, 
I  am  not  among  those  who  voted  in  this 
fashion.  I  mean  the  1962  congressional 
majority. 

I  do  not  understand  how  we  can  ex- 
pect to  maintain  our  labor  standards  and 
achieve  full  employment  by  calling  for  a 
sharp  reduction  in  the  tariff.  No  one 
can  question  the  wide  margin  by  which 
wages  in  this  country  exceed  those  in  all 
other  countries  except  Canada.  The  day 
Is  past  when  this  discrepancy  could  be 
dismissed  by  simply  saying  that  our  in- 
dustry is  much  more  productive  than  the 
foreign.    Other  industrial  countries  have 


escalated  their  technological  develop- 
ment more  rapidly  than  this  country  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  their  lower  level 
as  a  starting  point  after  the  war.  We 
assisted  them  immeasurably  in  this 
escalation.  I  think  it  is  safe  tf>  say  that 
we  presented  the  countries  of  Europe 
and  Japan  with  a  technological  leap  that 
saved  them  two  or  three  decades  of  re- 
search and  development. 

This  leap  increased  the  competitive 
advantage  they  already  enjoyed  in  many 
lines  of  goods  as  a  result  of  their  lower 
wages;  for  while  their  wages  have  risen 
considerably,  wages  in  this  country  have 
also  gone  up.  If  their  wages  have  come 
up  faster  percentagewise  than  ours  the 
increases  here  have  exceeded  theirs  in 
actual  dollars  and  cents. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  generally  sup- 
port the  principle  of  high  wages  and  full 
employment  who  seem  to  believe  that 
growing  import  competition  is  economi- 
cally not  only  harmless  but  beneficial. 
Granted  that  fair  competition  is  a 
healthy  economic  factor  and  that  some 
imports  do  no  harm  because  they  are 
not  competitive  or  do  not  represent  un- 
fair competition;  it  is  nonetheless  true 
that  import  competition  that  owes  its 
advantage  to  lower  wages  may  retard 
employment  in  this  country  "by  discour- 
aging industrial  expansion  while  increas- 
ing pressure  for  more  mechanization  and 
automation. 

I  am  not  one  who  opposes  mechani- 
zation or  automation  as  such.  The  bene- 
fits of  technological  progress  are  too 
evident  to  take  such  a  position.  How- 
ever, we  must  ask  what  is  the  purpose 
of  our  feverish  modernization.  Ideally, 
the  purpose  should  be  to  lower  the  cost 
of  production  so  that  goods  may  be  sold 
to  the  consuming  public  at  lower  prices. 
Our  very  system  of  mass  production  in- 
deed got  its  inception  from  such  efforts. 
When  the  link  between  mass  production 
and  mass  consumption  came  to  be  ap- 
preciated we  began  also  to  appreciate 
the  function  of  fair  competition,  which 
v/as  to  reduce  prices  and  thus  allow  more 
production  in  relation  to  consumer  in- 
come. More  production  soon  meant 
more  employment.  The  workers  who 
were  displaced  initially  by  radical  mech- 
anization were  in  time  rehired  or  re- 
placed in  greater  numbers  throughout 
the  economy  as  a  result  of  greater  pro- 
duction and  greater  activity  in  the  sup- 
porting activities,  such  as  selling,  distri- 
bution, insuring,  financing,  transporting, 
and  so  forth. 

These  benefits,  however,  do  not  accrue 
under  all  circumstances.  For  one  thing, 
if  the  product  is  one  for  which  the  de- 
mand is  inelastic,  consumption  will  not 
be  stimulated  perceptibly.  The  price  of 
salt,  flour,  or  sugar,  within  reason,  has 
little  effect  on  consumption.  The  price 
of  some  other  goods  if  dropped  sharply 
may  lead  to  a  doubling  or  tripling  of 
consumption,  or,  in  time,  even  a  yet 
higher  multiple.  Our  industrial  history 
as  it  moved  into  mass  production,  from 
automobiles  to  telephones,  radio  to  tele- 
vision, all  sorts  of  household  appliances 
to  a  great  variety  of  gadgets — I  say,  the 
industrial  history  of  this  country  during 
the  past  two  generations  has  been  a  suc- 


cession of  invention  and  irmovation,  pro- 
ducing new  products  under  the  impetus 
of  efforts  to  bring  the  costs  within  the 
reach  of  the  mass  pocketbook.  The  re- 
sult has  been  what  we  see  before  us.  It 
brought  us  the  industrial  leadership  of 
the  world. 

Now,  however,  confront  these  same  in- 
dustries with  the  alternative  of  reducing 
costs  sharply  or  seeing  their  domestic 
market  supplied  in  rising  degree  by  im- 
ports and  the  situation  is  different.  The 
advantage  of  imports  may  lie  in  the 
very  objective  that  was  looked  to  as 
opening  up  a  broader  market,  that  is, 
lower  prices.  The  domestic  industry 
then  faces  a  double  problem.  First,  it 
may  for  the  time  being  have  gone  as  far 
as  it  can  in  cost  reduction.  New  de- 
velopments that  increase  productivity  do 
not  spring  up  over  night.  The  foreign 
producers  may  be  technologically  abreast 
of  our  industry  and  because  of  their 
much  lower  wages  can  undersell  us. 

Second,  even  though  the  time  is  in- 
opportune and  the  industry  must  reduce 
its  cost  nevertheless  it  will  scour  the 
capital  market  for  means  of  increasing 
productivity  regardless  of  the  state  of 
unreadiness.  It  can  hope  to  hold  its 
share  of  the^  market  only  by  cutting 
costs;  and  the  principal  source  of  cost 
reduction  lies  in  the  decreasing  the  num- 
ber of  workers.  Yet,  in  doing  this,  sales 
will  not  respond  as  in  the  days  when  the 
market  was  virgin  and  free  of  already 
low-cost  imported  goods.  Now  these 
skim  the  cream,  and  the  displaced 
workers  remain  displaced. 

Two  negative  effects,  rather  than 
only  one,  are  produced.  The  work 
force  is  reduced,  and  plans  for  ex- 
pansion that  seemed  opportune  before 
must  now  be  put  on  ice.  Therefore  the 
impact  on  tmemployment  is  double.  Not 
only  are  workers  displaced;  new  workers 
who  would  have  been  hired  had  the  in- 
dustry expanded  are  left  unhired  and 
are  added  instead  to  the  unemployment 
rolls.  Thus  we  add  to  the  retraining  and 
relocation  burdens  no  less  than  the  dis- 
tress that  marks  the  poverty-stricken 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  common  human 
weakness  to  wish  to  eat  our  cake  and 
yet  also  have  it  left  over  for  future  com- 
sumption.  We  all  know  that  this  does 
not  work.  Yet  there  are  economists,  doc- 
trinal free  traders  and  others  who  are 
strong  supporters,  as  I  have  already  said, 
of  the  high-wage  high-income  economy 
that  characterizes  our  national  state  to- 
day. They  adhere  at  the  same  time  to 
a  contradictory  position  that  demands 
an  impossible  competition  with  foreign 
systems  that  base  their  competitive  posi- 
tion on  low  wages.  We  cannot  maintain 
our  system  and  at  the  same  time  adhere 
to  policies  that  render  our  position 
untenable. 

We  can  meet  the  challenge  in  one  of 
two  ways:  we  can  reduce  wages  or  do 
what  I  have  already  described,  namely 
mechanize  and  automate  as  relentlessly 
as  possible  in  order  to  bring  down  our 
costs.  Either  course  would  undermine 
the  income  base  that  is  necessary  to  sus- 
tain our  high  level  of  production.  The 
•  da^.iOf  "reducing  wages  is  gone,  not  only 
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because  of  the  strength  of  labor  organiza- 
tions but  because  it  would  diminish  the 
market  by  reducing  the  nimiber  of  dol- 
lars in  the  hands  of  consumers. 

Let  us  examine  briefly  the  extent  of 
the  dependence  of  our  economy  on  per- 
sonal income,  or  more  truly,  disposable, 
that  is.  spendable  personal  income,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  preponderate  de- 
j)endence  of  personal  income  on  em- 
ployee comp>ensation. 

In  1964  disposable  personal  income  in 
this  country  was  $431  billion.  In  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year  it  had  risen 
to  an  annual  level  of  $455  billion.  This 
compares  with  $384  billion  in  1962. 
Wage  and  salary  disbursements  in  1964 
were  $331  billion,  rising  to  an  annual 
rate  of  $352  billion  in  the  second  quarter 
of  1965.  In  1962  they  were  $297  billion. 
These  figures  are  in  current  dollars  and 
therefore  exaggerate  the  real  income  and 
real  wages  by  the  amount  of  price  in- 
creases since  1962. 

It  will  be  seen  that  wage  and  salary 
disbursements  represent  a  very  high 
proportion  of  all  disposable  personal  in- 
come which  includes  proprietors'  in- 
come, feiital  income  and  dividends — see 
Survey  of  cOrrent^ Business,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  July  1965,  table  3, 
page  4 — the  proportion  during  the  years 
I  have  cited  was  77  percent. 

The  percentage  runs  even  higher  when 
the  comparison  is  made  with  personal 
consumption  expenditures.  In  1964,  for 
example,  wage  and  salary  disbursements 
of  $331  billion  represented  82  percent  of 
personal  consumption  expenditures  of 
$399  billion. 

It  is  obvious  that  our  high  wages  rep- 
resent the  principal  underpinning  of 
total  consumer  purchasing  power  while 
the  latter  is  what  sustains  our  high 
volume  of  production  from  farms  and 
mines  to  mills  and  factories. 

This  relationship  between  our  wages 
and  consumption  is  very  important.  If 
we  wish  to  have  high  production  we  must 
have  high  consumer  purchasing  power  or 
our  factories  will  be  idled.  If  factories 
are  idled  consumer  purchasing  power 
suffers  and  this  in  turn  means  a  lower 
sales  volume.  Idle  factories  also  mean 
fewer  employed  workers. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effect  of  a  trade 
policy  that  pits  low  foreign  wages  di- 
rectly against  our  high  wage  standards 
places  the  high  standards  in  jeopardy. 

Already  a  considerable  number  of  do- 
mestic industries  have  been  severely  in- 
jured by  imports.  In  my  own  district 
I  can  speak  of  two  of  them.  One\the 
pottery  industry,  has  been  so  hard  xiit 
in  my  area  that  most  of  the  companies 
have  been  forced  out  of  business.  Im- 
ports mounted  a  relentless  low-wage 
competition  that  crippled  our  industry 
and  impeded  its  expansion.  Now  the  tile 
industry  is  undergoing  a  similar  bom- 
bardment and  the  industry  is  suffering 
seriously.  The  only  reason  for  the  dif- 
ficuly  in  both  industries  has  been  the 
low  foreign  pay. 

Considering  the  importance  of  both 
wages  and  employment  to  the  well-being 
of  our  economy,  and  the  triple  threat 
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embodied  in  imports,  which  is  to  say 
actual  displacement  of  labor,  the  stimu- 
lation of  mechanization  and  the  discour- 
agement of  domestic  expansion,  it  seems 
most  imwise,  first,  to  propose  further 
sharp  tariff  reductions,  especially  when 
the  effect  of  past  reductions  continues 
to  produce  injury,  and  second,  to  expect 
a  lively  expansion  of  the  domestic  econ- 
omy in  the  absence  of  defensive  measures 
in  the  form  of  import  quotas  that  would 
replace  the  uncertainties  of  import  com- 
petition with  an  assured  share  of  the 
market  for  the  domestic  producers. 

Our  balance-of-payments  trouble  re- 
flects to  a  great  degree  the  poor  competi- 
tive standing  of  domestic  producers  in 
both  foreign  and  domestic  markets. 
There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that 
if  all  governmental  assistance  in  the  form 
of  AID,  Public  Law  480  and  export  sub- 
sidies were  eliminated  our  imports  would 
exceed  our  exports. 

The  only  fields  in  which  our  exports 
have  experienced  really  appreciable  gains 
in  recent  years  have  been  in  farm  prod- 
ucts and  machinery.  The  farm  product 
expxjrts  have  expanded  solely  because  of 
goverrunental  assistance  in  the  form  of 
subsidies,  sales  for  foreign  currencies, 
giveaway  programs,  and  so  forth.  The 
boom  in  machinery  exports  is  a  direct 
echo  from  our  growing  foreign  invest- 
ments. These  in  turn  have  grown  so 
lustily  precisely  because  we  are  not  satis- 
factorily competitive  with  foreign  pro- 
duction at  home. 

Anyway  we  look  at  it,  the  fact  is  that 
competitively  we  are  in  a  state  of  deep 
discomfiture.  This  state  in  turn  owes 
its  existence  to  the  high  plateau  of  our 
wage  standards  in  relation  to  our  com- 
petitors whose  productivity  has  been 
rising  more  rapidly  than  ours. 

Our  merchant  marine  cannot  compete 
despite  governmental  construction  and 
operational  subsidies.  Our  farmers  com- 
pete only  by  dint  of  heavy  subsidies,  and 
in  the  case  of  wheat,  cotton,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  peanuts  can  hold  their  own  in 
this  country  only  because  of  highly  re- 
strictive import  quotas.  Our  shipping 
companies  can  compete  when  they  trans- 
fer their  ships  to  foreign  flags.  Why? 
Is  it  because  they  suddenly  become  more 
efficient  or  because  they  pay  lower  wages 
and  can  offer  lower  living  conditions  to 
their  workers? 

Our  industries  that  invest  abroad  find 
themselves  very  competitive.  Their  for- 
eign operations  are  handsomely  profit- 
able. Is  it  because  they  can  hire  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor  more  cheaply  abroad? 
The  answer  to  both  questions  is  clear 
enough  aYid  there  is  no  mystery  about  it. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  longer  debatable. 
Our  competitive  capacity  is  sharply 
handicapped  by  our  higher  costs  and 
those  come  from  higher  wages.  Which 
do  we  elect  to  sacrifice?  Our  high  wages 
and  our  high  standards  or  the  theory  of 
free  trade?  As  I  have  said,  we  cannot 
have  it  both  ways. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  in 
company  with  others  will  mark  a  long 
step  in  the  direction  of  sanity  in  our 
foreign  trade  policy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1965 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent years  there  has  arisen  a  substantial 
Federal  interest  in  the  use  of  ABS  plastic 
pipe  and  fittings  for  DWV  plumbing  sys- 
tems in  residential  and  other  structures. 
So  profound  is  the  general  lack  of  knowl- 
edge  about  this  question  that  even  the 
vocabulary  is  a  stumbling  block  to  one  of 
the  uninitiated,  like  myself.  The  letters 
DWV  stand  for  drain,  waste  and  vent, 
and  describe  the  plumbing  system,  with 
its  pipe  and  fittings,  which  is  used  for 
these  purposes  in  a  structure.  The  let- 
ters ABS  stand  for  "acrylonitrile-buta- 
diene-styrene."  I  trust  that  a  layman 
such  as  myself  may  be  pardoned  if  he 
is  unable  to  pronounce  the  name  of  this 
complicated  chemical  compound. 

The  area  of  legitimate  and  proper  Fed- 
eral concern  with  this  problem  has  sev- 
eral dimensions. 

A  very  important  one  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration— FHA — must  lay  down  condi- 
tions under  which  it  will  approve  the  in- 
surability of  home  loans.  I,  for  one, 
have  become  very  much  alarmed  at  the 
increased  rate  at  which  homes  are  being 
repossessed  by  the  Federal  Government 
under  terms  of  the  FHA  home  loan  pro- 
gram. Certainly  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  deeply  and  justifiably 
concerned  with  the  materials  that  go  in- 
to FHA-insured  homes. 

To  my  dismay,  however,  I  have  learned 
that  in  some  instances  negligence  exists 
in  properly  safeguarding  FHA  home 
loans.  For  example,  homes  are  being 
built  today  in  certain  sections  in  this 
country  wherein  the  builder  has  failed  to 
provide  the  homeowner  with  a  5 -year 
warranty  which  he  is  required  to  give 
under  Use  of  Materials  Bulletin  No. 
UM-33,  dated  December  15,  1961,  of  the 
Architectural  Standards  Division,  FHA. 
Specifically,  the  builder  must,  under  pro- 
visions of  this  bulletin,  furnish  a  properly 
executed  warranty  to  the  homeowner 
which  provides  that  the  builder  will  "re- 
pair or  replace  any  part  of  ABS  plastic 
vent  and  drainage  system,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  'system,'  installed  during 
construction  in  the  house  built  by  seller 
on  the  aforementioned  lot,  which,  during 
a  period  of  5  years  from  the  date  of  ini- 
tial occupancy  of  original  purchaser, 
proves  to  be  defective  in  material  or 
workmanship,  provided  that  the  defect 
shall  be  material  to  the  intended  use  of 
the  system  and  shall  have  occurred  as  a 
result  of  normal  domestic  usage  for 
which  the  system  was  intended." 

The  sad  commentary  is  that  in  many 
instances  the  builder,  the  mortgage 
lender,  the  purchasing  public,  and  others 
are  totally  unaware  of  this  FHA  require- 
ment.   Cases  have  been  called  to  my  at- 


tention in  which  none  of  the  parties  in- 
volved had  ever  so  much  as  heard  of  the 
FHA  requirement  of  a  5-year  warranty 
for  ABS  plastic  drainage  and  vent  pipe 
and  fittings. 

This  lack  of  awareness  of  the  5-year 
warranty  requirement  in  our  building 
community  is  not  surprising.  Already 
one  manufacturer  of  ABS  plastic  pipe 
has  been  sent  a  warning  letter,  as  of 
July  29,  1965,  from  FHA  Commissioner 
Philip  N.  Brownstein  for  circulating  mis- 
leading advertising  and  statements  rela- 
tive to  FHA's  acceptance  of  building  ma- 
terials. The  company  involved  in  this 
case  stated  in  its  advertising  copy  that  its 
plastic  pipe  was  "FHA-accepted." 

Even  more  astonishing  to  me — an  item 
which  the  Commissioner  could  not  take 
official  notice  of — was  the  preposterous 
claim  by  this  manufacturer  that  his  plas- 
tic pipe  is  "never  affected  by  chemical 
action  of  household  waste  or  drain 
cleaners  or  by  boiling  water." 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  ABS  plas- 
tic pipe  carrying  a  different  brand  name, 
I  have  seen  installation  instructions  is- 
sued by  the  manufacturer  describing 
this  pipe  as  an  unsatisfactory  conductor 
at  72°  F.,  for  such  familiar  agents  as  ace- 
tic acid,  ammonia — both  wet  and  dry — 
benzene,  borax,  chloroform,  manufac- 
tured gas,  iodine,  naphtha,  and  a  long^ 
list  of  other  materials  including  the 
familiar  cleaning  compound,  carbon 
tetrachloride. 

Does  ABS  plastic  pipe  mean  one  thing 
in  the  case  of  this  latter  pipe  and  some- 
thing entirely  different  in  the  case  of  the 
manufacturer  cited  in  the  letter  of  Com- 
missioner Brownstein? 

As  recently  as  September  27  of  this 
year,  the  independent  testing  laboratory, 
Smith-Emery  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  de- 
scribes the  results  obtained  by  submerg- 
ing specimens  of  ABS  plastic  pipe  in 
separate  containers  of  28  different  mate- 
rials for  a  period  of  48  hours.  To  me,  the 
really  disturbing  observation  is  the  num- 
ber of  materials  which  soften  the  plas- 
tic pipe  to  the  point  of  disintegration  in 
only  half  the  time  allowed  for  testing, 
that  is,  24  hours.  Materials  having  this 
effect  included  such  diverse  substances 
as  Fireproof  Energine,  a  Chicago-made 
household  cleaner,  creosote,  a  spot  re- 
mover. Sears  paint  and  varnish  remover, 
and  oil  of  cloves. 

Cutex  nail  polish  remover  visibly  at- 
tacks plastic  pipe  in  1  minute  and 
eventually  will  completely  dissolve  it. 
The  same  source  tells  us  that  Absorbine, 
Jr.,  will  swell  and  soften  ABS  plastic 
pipe,  as  will  snail,  slug  and  bug  killer. 

Metal  Klean,  manufactured  by  a  Chi- 
cago firm,  is  used  by  housewives  to  re- 
move baked-on  grease  from  pots  and 
pans  and  other  cooking  utensils.  It  visi- 
bly attacks  ABS  plastic  pipe  in  2  minutes, 
as  does  Fireproof  Energine.  Acetone  does 
the  job  in  half  the  time.  All  these  ma- 
terials, given  sufficient  time,  will  dissolve 
ABS  plastic  pipe. 

The  kitchen  sink,  or  other  household 
drain,  is  a  common  depository  for  car- 
buretor and  parts  cleaners.  Two  differ- 
ent brands,  one  manufactured  in  Cleve- 
land and  the  other  in  Los  Angeles,  were 


found  to  produce  swelling,  softening, 
cracking  and  eventual  deterioration  in 
ABS  plastic  pipe. 

A  problem  of  an  entirely  different  kind 
is  raised  by  a  publication  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  designated  as 
Home  and  Garden  Bulletin  No.  64,  re- 
vised edition  of  August  1963.  This  pub- 
lication is  entitled  "Subterranean  Ter- 
mites— Their  Prevention  and  Control  in 
Buildings."  Authorship  is  attributed  to 
three  people  from  the  Forest  Service. 
On  page  9  of  this  publication,  we  read: 

Many  noncellxilose  materials.  Including 
plastics,  may  be  penetrated  and  damaged  by 
termites,  even  though  they  do  not  serve  as 
food. 

A  related  question  is  whether  ABS 
plastic  pipe  is  peculiarly  prone  to  attack 
by  gophers,  rats,  and  other  rodents. 
Apparently,  there  is  little  or  no  evidence 
to  indicate  that  rodents  find  pipe  and 
other  materials  made  of  plastic  tasty  or 
valuable  as  a  food.  A  more  substantial 
problem  is  whether  rodents  attack  plas- 
tic materials  obstructing  their  path.  It 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
the  Pacific  Telephone  Co.  in  a  leaflet 
dated  December  1961  admitted  plainly 
that  gophers  were  causing  trouble  by 
gnawing  plastic  covers  of  cables.  It  was 
the  belief  of  the  company  at  that  time 
that  gophers  chewed  cables  merely  to  get 
to  the  other  side  of  an  obstruction  with- 
out going  under  or  over  it.  Or  they  may 
chew  the  cables  just  to  keep  their  rapidly 
growing  teeth  worn  down  to  comfortable 
length. 

Possibilities  of  this  type  certainly 
justify  the  caution  of  FHA  in  requiring 
a  5 -year  warranty  for  installations  of 
ABS  plastic  pipe  and  fittings,  but  has 
any  further  evidence  been  developed  to 
corroborate  or  negate  the  fear  of  possi- 
ble rodent  and  termite  damage  to  plastic 
pipe  installations? 

A  third  major  and  very  crucial  area  of 
inquiry  concerns  the  combustibility  of 
plastic  pipe  and  the  toxicity  of  resultant 
fumes. 

There  seems  to  be  widespread  agree- 
ment among  impartial  authorities  that 
ABS  plastic  pipe  not  only  does  bum,  but 
that  the  burning  pipe  itself  contributes 
to  the  intensity  of  the  fire  and  rapidly 
spreads  flames  throughout  the  entire 
structure.  This  observation  was  made 
by  EJale  R.  Gatlin,  a  civil  engineer  of 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

A  much  more  important  problem  is 
the  toxicity  of  plastic  pipe  when  burn- 
ing. After  all,  if  a  structure  such,  as  a 
family  residence  is  destroyed  by  flre,  it 
perhaps  matters  little  whether  the  drain, 
waste,  and  vent  system  remains  Intact. 
It  will  have  to  be  removed  in  any  case 
before  another  structure  can  be  erected 
on  the  same  location.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  flreman  should  lose  his  life 
battling  toxic  fumes  of  a  material  which 
need  not  have  been  used  in  the  first 
place,  we  are  dealing  with  a  matter  of 
life  and  death. 

I  am  told  that  ABS  produces  hydro- 
cyanic acid  upon  burning,  and  that  the 
fumes  of  this  deadly  poison  have  the 
same    toxicity    as    hydrogen    cyanide, 


which  is  used  extensively  by  extermina- 
tors, and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  also  in 
criminal  executions.  Hydrocyanic  add 
is  described  as  "intensely  poisonous." 

With  respect  to  the  toxicity  of  burning 
products,  apparently  it  is  rather  easy  for 
a  layman  such  as  myself  to  miss  the 
point.  All  products  of  burning  are  toxic, 
if  there  is  nothing  else  to  breathe.  Some 
products  of  burning,  however,  are  poi- 
sonous even  in  very  small  amounts.  This 
is  true  of  hydrocyanic  acid  which  ABS 
plastic  pipe  produces  upon  burning. 

I  trust  then  that  these  questions  which 
I  have  raised  may  be  taken  to  heart  by 
the  proper  officials  within  FHA.  No  one 
is  more  aware  than  I  of  the  commercial 
interests  that  are  involved  on  all  sides 
in  this  dispute.  The  relatively  new  and 
untried  ABS  plastic  pipe  has  many  com- 
petitors in  the  DWV  field,  many  of  them 
old  and  well  established  and  represent- 
ing millions  of  dollars  worth  of  invest- 
ment. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  poured  into 
recent  efforts  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  gain  approval  of  ABS  plastic  pipe  for 
DWV  systems  from  the  various  State 
and  local  code  authorities. 

This  activity  has  led  to  a  situation  in 
which  the  public  interest  will  no  longer 
be  served  by  opening  the  field  to  com- 
petition, and  relying  upon  a  Darwinian 
survival  of  the  fittest.  If  it  should  turn 
out  that  plastic  pipe  is  as  unsatisfactory 
and  dangerous  as  some  evidence  indi- 
cates, this  result  will  inevitably  show 
up  in  the  future,  but  what  of  the  damage 
to  thousands  of  homeowners  who  have 
been  left  unprotected?  What  of  the  tax- 
payers equity  in  FHA-insured  homes 
which  are.  later  repossessed  just  at  the 
time  that  their  plastic  pipe  DWV  sys- 
tems are  ready  to  collapse? 

In  city  after  city  across  this  great 
country  in  recent  months,  code  authori- 
ties have  heard  these  questions  raised 
and  they  have  sought  a  solution.  Is 
ABS  plastic  pipe,  as  it  is  contended, 
really  and  truly  nonrei^istant  to  a  long 
list  of  common  household  materials, 
which  are  literally  flush^  down  the 
the  drain  every  day?  Are  plastic  pipe 
DWV  systems  peculiarly  prone  to  un- 
seen attacks  by  termites  and  gophers  and 
other  rodents?  DOes  ABS  plastic  pipe 
measure  up  in  quality,  strength,  fire  re- 
sistance, and  so  forth,  as  required  by  the 
various  State  and  local  health  and  safety 
codes?  Has  the  problem  of  the  combus- 
tibility of  ABS  plastic  pipe  ever  been 
thoroughly  studied  and  finally  resolved? 
Have  the  noxious  fumes  arising  from  a 
plastic  pipe  fire  ever  claimed  a  human 
life?  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a 
minor  fire  on  the  entire  plumbing  system 
within  the  walls  of  a  building?  What  is 
the  effect  of  expansion  and  contraction 
of  ABS  plastic  pipe  and  how  does  this 
relate  to  the  fatigue  of  the  material? 

What  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  c^not  and  dare  not  forget  is  that 
ABS  plastic  pipe  is  manufactured  for 
shipment  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
that  It  is  actually  transported  in  such 
commerce.    If  this  were  not  the  case, 
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then  there  very  well  might  be  no  solu- 
tion to  the  dilemmas  of  so  many  plumb- 
ing code  boards  and  authorities  who  look 
in  vain  to  some  impartial  source,  any  im- 
partial and  nationally  respected  source, 
for  trustworthy  answers  to  the  nagging 
questions  which  have  been  raised  and 
which  bear  upon  the  health  and  safety 
of  so  many  millions  of  American  citizens. 
If  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
did  not  insure  home  loans,  or  if  builders 
seeking  such  insurance  were  not  also 
seeking  to  install  ABS  plastic  pipe  for 
DWV  systems,  then  the  U.S.  Congress 
might  well  be  justified  in  assuming  the 
posture  of  an  ostrich.  This  is  not  the 
case;  there  is  here  a  question  of  national 
importance  which  has  become  a  Federal 
question  under  many  titles;  and  the  Con- 
gress cannot  evade  its  responsibility. 

Provision  must  therefore  be  made  for 
a  thorough  investigation,  financed  by 
Federal  money,  and  overseen  by  commit- 
tees of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  into 
the  usability  and  suitability  of  ABS 
plastic  pipe  for  DWV  systems.  If  upon 
balance  there  is  some  slight  charge  to 
the  taxpayer  at  the  Federal  level,  surely 
a  commensurate  saving  will  be  realized 
at  the  State  and  local  level,  or  else  a  com- 


mensurate saving  might  be  realized  in 
the  protection  afforded  Uncle  Sam's 
equity  in  repossessed  homes.  If  the  sav- 
ing is  not  measurable  in  money,  then  it 
certainly  wUl  be  even  in  the  health  and 
lives  of  our  citizens. 

ABS  plastic  pipe  must  be  tested  in  in- 
dependent laboratories  of  national  recog- 
nition. It  is  not  enough  that  this  ma- 
terial be  tested  solely  in  tests  paid  for  by 
the  plastic  pipe  manufacturers  and  man- 
ufacturers of  competitive  products.  It 
must  be  tested  independently  and  it  must 
be  tested  completely  to  convincing  and 
satisfactory  conclusions.  Every  effort 
must  be  made  to  assure  that  the  tests  are 
as  impartial  and  objective  as  they  can 
possibly  be.  If  ABS  plastic  pipe  is  shown 
to  be  trustworthy  and  dependable  and 
suitable  for  DWV  plumbing  systems,  then 
by  all  means  let  this  pipe  be  manufac- 
tured and  transported  in  interstate  com- 
merce in  competition  with  proven  ma- 
terials in  the  established  American 
tradition.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  kind  of  pipe  is  found  to  be  defective 
and  unsatisfactory  for  the  uses  for  which 
it  is  intended,  then  this  august  body  has 
no  choice  but  to  face  up  to  its  duty  to 
the  American  public  and  proscribe  its 


manufacture  for,  and  its  shipment  in, 
interstate  commerce;  and  likewise  its 
eligibility  for  use  in  structures  intended 
for  FHA  insurance. 

There  is  no  time  to  lose;  further  delay 
can  mean  only  additional  floundering  on 
the  part  of  State  and  local  code  authori- 
ties; and  additional  jeopardy  of  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  FHA  insurance  of  struc- 
tures equipped  with  such  pipe. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  FHA 
cannot  fulfill  its  obligation  to  the  public 
so  long  as  it  continues  to  insure  loans 
on  any  structure  having  ABS  plastic  pipe 
DWV  systems,  until  these  questions  are 
satisfactorily  answered.  The  FHA  policy 
and  practice,  as  set  forth  in  Use  of  Ma- 
terials Bulletin  No.  UM-33,  whereby  ABS 
plastic  pipe  is  deemed  suitable  for  use  in 
properties  otherwise  eligible  for  FHA 
mortgage  insurance,  should  be  termi- 
nated immediately. 

This  FHA  document  on  suitability— 
FHA  Use  of  Materials  Bulletin  No.  UM- 
33 — if  that  is  the  proper  term,  of  ABS 
plastic  pipe  for  this  purpose,  must  stand 
suspended  until  reasonable  men  are 
satisfied  that  the  public  interest  is  ade- 
quately protected  through  impartial  and 
reliable  independent  testing. 
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